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United  States 
tf  America 


Congressional  Uecord 

PROCEEDINGS   AND   DEBATES   OF   THE  J 00^^  CONGRESS,   FIRST   SESSION 


SENATE— Frwtoi^  March  27,  1987 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  March  24, 1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Richard 
Shelby,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alabama. 


Mr.  SHELBY  thereupon  assimied 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Loving  heavenly  Father,  God  of  all 
comfort,  in  a  large  family  like  this,  un- 
doubtedly, there  are  some  who  are 
hurting  in  one  way  or  another.  We  do 
not  know  who  they  are,  but  You  know. 
We  ask  for  Your  special  visitation 
upon  any  who  are  in  need  at  this  time. 
If  there  be  alienation  between  spouses 
or  between  parents  and  children,  may 
there  be  reconciliation.  If  it  be  a  voca- 
tional change,  let  there  be  confidence 
that  You  will  direct  according  to  Yoiu* 
perfect  will.  If  it  be  a  financial  prob- 
lem, help  them  to  look  to  You  as  the 
God  who  provides  according  to  our 
needs.  If  it  be  physical  pain  or  illness, 
may  the  healing  power  of  the  Great 
Physician  touch  and  restore.  Thank 
You,  Gracious  God,  for  Your  love, 
Your  care.  Your  provision  for  all  our 
needs.  In  His  name  who  is  incarnate 
love.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Stekkis). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

n.S.  Senate, 
PsBSioEirr  PRO  tempore, 
WoMhinffton,  DC,  March  27,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provlsioiis  of  Rule  I.  Section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Richard  C. 
Shelby,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stenmis, 
President  pro  tempore. 


MAJORITY  LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
need  at  this  time  for  the  time  that  is 
allotted  to  me  under  the  order.  I  yield 
the  floor  and.  following  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
under  the  standing  order,  I  shall  then 
yield  5  minutes  of  my  time  to  Mr.  Hol- 
LiHGS,  after  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  Just  a  few  minutes  of  my  time  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  needs  additional  time. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

MARCH  37,  1896:  BERATE  CHAMBER  IM  HEED  OF 
REMOVATIOR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
29,  1895,  92  years  ago  this  veekend, 
the  New  York  Times  noted  that  Sena- 
tors were  again  complaining  that  their 
Chamber  was  badly  m  need  of  renova- 
tion. One  problem  was  the  stained 
glass  ceiling.  Sunlight  poured  through 
the  colored  panes,  causing  amusing 
multicolored  effects  on  the  Senator's 
faces  below.  The  shadows  of  clouds 
sailing  overhead  made  the  Chamber 
look  like  a  "goldfish  bowl."  Not  only 
did  the  glass  ceiling  absorb  sound  from 
the  floor,  but  during  thunderstorms, 
the  noise  often  forced  the  Senate  to 
recess. 

A  more  vexing  problem  was  that  of 
ventilation.  When  the  Senate  wing 
had  been  completed  in  1859,  the  New 
York  Herald  had  boasted  that— 

The  heating  and  ventilation  arrangements 
are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world— 
those  of  the  English  House  of  Parliament 
not  excepted.  Every  portion  of  the  Capitol— 
that  mountainous  mass  of  marble — is  at 
once  ventilated  and  warmed  by  one  appara- 
tus. 

Unfortunately,  that  gargantuan  ap- 
paratus did  not  work  as  well  in  prac- 
tice as  it  did  in  theory.  Senators  had 
been  complaining  of  stagnant  air,  suf- 
focating heat,  and  intolerable  dryness 
almost  from  the  moment  they  moved 
in. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  labored  on 
in  the  unimproved  Chamber  for  an- 
other half  century.  It  was  not  until 
1949  and  1950  that  this  Chamber  un- 
derwent a  thorough  renovation.  While 
the  work  was  underway,  scaffolding 
occasionally  crowded  the  Senators  out 
of  this  Chamber  and  down  the  hall 
into  the  old  Senate  Cliamber  where 
their  predecessors  met  a  century 
before.  The  transformation  of  the 
Chamber  did  away  with  the  old 
stained  glass  ceiling,  the  poor  acous- 
tics, and  the  stale  air.  The  result  is  the 
pleasant  Chamber  we  meet  in  today. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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SEiaCONDUCTOR  RETALIATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  July. 
the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive negotiated  an  agreement  with  the 
Japanese  Oovemment  regarding  semi- 
ouiductors. 

That  agreement  was  supposed  to  do 
two  things:  SUv  the  dumping  by 
Japan  of  semiconductors  in  the  United 
States  at  less  than  fair  value;  and  pry 
open  the  Japanese  market  to  United 
States  exports  of  soniconductors. 

At  the  time.  I  Joined  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  i4>plaudtaig  the  efforts  of 
the  administration  to  fashion  such  an 
agreement  and  the  willingness  of 
Japan  to  cooperate. 

The  semiconductor  industry  symbol- 
ises the  technological  advancement  for 
which  our  country  has  become  known, 
but  in  recent  times  "Silicon  Valley" 
and  other  such  areas  have  siif  f  ered  as 
demand  for  their  products  has  fallen 
and  competition  among  worldwide  pro- 
ducers has  increased. 

That  would  seon  an  inevitable,  and 
Justifiable,  fact  of  the  marketplace, 
except  for  one-  thing: 

It  turns  out  much  of  that  competi- 
tion has  been  unfair. 

Jmjanese  companies  have  been 
found  to  be  unloading  their  products 
at  less  than  cost  in  the  United  States. 
In  additioxi.  deq>ite  the  acknowledged 
competitiveness  of  United  States  semi- 
conductors, the  Japanese  have  been 
deliberately  blocking  our  exports  into 
their  own  market.  That  is  why  the  ad- 
ministration hammered  out  an  agree- 
ment nearly  9  months  ago.  We  can 
talk  all  we  want  about  "competitive- 
ness," but  there  is  no  such  thing  if  we 
do  not  enforce  the  rules  of  a  free  mar- 
ketplace for  our  goods  and  services. 

The  jBpaxieae.  regrettably,  have  not 
lived  up  to  that  agreement,  and  last 
weeli,  due  in  part  to  the  efforts  of  Sen- 
ator WnsoH  of  California,  the  Senate 
env>hatlcally  placed  itself  on  record 
calling  on  the  administration  to  con- 
sider serious  action. 

Testoxlay,  the  Economic  Policy 
Councfl  met  and  reportedly  recom- 
mended action  to  the  President.  Today 
he  is  expected  to  act.  Reports  are  that 
he  will  propose  retaliation,  to  begin 
April  15,  which  will  raise  tariffs  sig- 
nificantly on  a  number  of  Japanese 
products  such  as  laser  printers,  televi- 
sion sets,  and  personal  computers,  all 
of  which  contain  semiconductor  com- 
ponents. 

The  Ji4>anese  Imow  that  we  are 
their  friends.  We  stand  in  awe  of  their 
extraordinary  economic  productivity, 
and  we  stnmgly  support  their  demo- 
cratic institutions.  Our  relations  are  of 
critical  importance  to  our  foreign 
policy.  But  they  also  ought  to  know 
that  there  are  limits  to  the  harass- 
ment our  manufacturers  can  take  at 
the  hands  of  either  friend  or  foe. 

We  expressed  our  admiration  when 
the  Ji^Mnese  agreed  last  July  to  take 
steps  to  redress  thu  problems.  We  can 


hanlly  stand  idly  by  now  that  that 
agreement  appears  to  have  been 
bret  ched. 

T^e  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittiee,  earlier  this  week,  reported 
major  trade  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Although  it  strengthened 
current  law  greatly,  it  did  leave  in  a 
nunfber  of  narrowly  drafted  provisions 
designed  to  assure  Presidential  discre- 
tion In  determining  the  need  for,  and 
the ;  nature  of,  foreign  trade  retalia- 
tion! 

Tike  President's  action  ought  to  sat- 
isfy those  who  wonder  whether  an  ad- 
ministration wiU  ever  act  unless  forced 
to.  The  President  is  to  be  applauded 
for  taking  action.  He  should  know  that 
if  his  actions  are  carefuUy  designed 
and  prudently  administered,-  he  will 
have  the  support  of  the  Congress 
behind  tiim. 

Mbreover,  the  Japanese  should  know 
this!  too. 

Mk-.  President,  I  jrield  the  remainder 
of  E  ly  time  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor rom  South  Carolina. 


March  27.  1987 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

T^e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na s  recognized  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes. 

Mir.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Republican 
leaqer,  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
rity  leader. 


TRUTH  IN  BUDGETING 

^.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
the^e  is  an  old  saying,  "If  you're  so 
sm4rt,  why  ain't  you  rich?"  In  that 
sanie  spirit,  the  question  is  asked  of 
mej  "You  are  one  of  the  authors  of 
Gnimm-Rudman-Hollings,  how  would 
you  deal  with  the  budget  dilemma? 
How  would  you,  on  the  one  hand,  leg- 
islate budget  levels  that  abide  by  law 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  for  the 
needs  of  our  National  Government?" 

Ahd  I  emphasize  that  phrase  "re- 
quired by  law."  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  is  not  magic;  no  one  intended  it 
as  magic.  It  was  intended  as  discipline. 
Yet,  now,  many  want  to  scoff  the  law. 
They  make  the  excuse,  oh,  what  really 
happened  is  the  deficit  increased  over 
wli^t  we  originally  projected. 
I^tst  June,  at  11:30  at  night,  the  dis- 
Bhed  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
elf  appeared  right  after  the 
;et  conference  broke  up.  At  that 
I  eniunerated  why,  instead  of  a 
|cit  of  $144  billion,  it  was  going  to 
learer  to  $170  billion  for  fiscal  year 
7— because  we  Imew  the  GNF  and 
the  other  relevant  assimiptions.  So 
what  really  has  increased  since  last 
year  is  not  the  deficit,  but  truth  about 
thj^  deficit. 

amilarly  with  resiTect  to  reining  in 
this  budget,  I  am  fully  cognizant  of 
the  very  difficult  work  and  task  per- 


formed oy  my  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  Senator  Chilzs  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job.  Regrettably,  how- 
ever, he  ,submitted  a  budget  yesterday 
that  doe^  not  conform  to  the  law.  He 
uses  OBiB  figures  to  reach  the  $108 
billion  tu^et,  not  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  figures,  and  therefore, 
his  budiiet  is  not  in  conformance  with 
the  law,  It  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  aiid  I  think  that  it  is  time  this 
town  gaire  a  little  more  attention  to 
the  letto"  of  the  law. 

We  are  constantly  hearing  about  a 
SALT  II  Treaty  that  is  not  a  treaty. 
We  are  i>ow  going  to  hear  all  year  long 
about  t>Udgets  that  are  not  budgets. 
And  heije,  for  the  f'rst  time  in  either 
body,  a  budget  has  been  submitted 
that  is  not  in  confonnanre  with  the 
law— and  the  law  has  been,  in  XtotYi 
bodies,  !  the  use  of  Congressional 
Budget  Office  economic  projections. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  when  the  dis- 
tinguisned  Senator  from  Texas  and 
myself  I  haggled  over  f ormtilating 
Oramm-IRudman-Holllngs— I  wish  you 
could  go  back  to  the  original  docu- 
ments—No. 1,  he  included  Social  Secu- 
rity as  iubject  to  the  sequester.  I  se- 
cured agreement  that  it  would  be  off 
limits.  No.  2,  he  had  said  the  sequester 
would  oome  totally  from  social  pro- 
grams nid  not  defense.  But  we  finally 
agreed  that  defense  and  social  pro- 
grams would  be  on  an  equal  basis. 
More  particularly.  No.  3,  he  resisted 
and  rejected  the  raising  of  revenues, 
and  so  [did  the  White  House.  It  was 
only  after  long  negotiations  that  we 
all  finally  agreed  that  new  revenues 
would  not  be  off  limits.  You  could  give 
it  all  tO|  defense  and  eliminate  domes- 
tic programs,  jnst  so  long  as  you  met 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  target. 
Or  you  could  give  it  aU  to  social  pro- 
grams and  eliminate  the  Pentagon. 
The  onfy  thing  that  is  sacrosanct  is 
the  target  itself. 

In  short,  we  said  let's  ensure  truth  in 
budgetihg  and  let's  provide  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  government  we  say  we 

lident.  Congress  faces  a  fim- 
choice  as  it  drafts  the  1988 
budget:  Will  we  repeat  the 
charade  of  smoke  smd  mir- 
we  opt  for  realism  and  rev- 
enues? It  is  time— at  long  last— to  stop 
the  posturing  and  start  talking  tiu-key 
on  taxes. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  even  at  th's 
late  date,  the  President  continues  to 
insist  we  can  grow  our  way  out  of 
triple-digit  deficits— without  pain, 
without  draconian  budget  cuts,  with- 
out new  taxes.  According  to  the  ad- 
mlnistrktion's  budget,  growth  will  gen- 
erate 81  $74  billion  revenue  windfall 
which,  along  with  "modest"  budget 
trims,  will  reduce  the  deficit  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  target  of 
$108  bilUon  for  1988. 


Regrettably,  the  President  drinks 
deeply  of  100  proof,  vintage  1981 
supply  side  wishful  thinldng.  You  re- 
member 1981?  That  was  the  year  the 
President  told  us  that  economic 
growth  would  permit  us  to  slash  taxes, 
lx>ost  defense  spending,  and  balance 
the  Federal  budget  by  1984.  That  was 
the  year  the  national  debt  stood  at  the 
nostalgic  level  of  $1  trillion— half 
today's  level. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  Icnow  that  reve- 
nues are  the  indispensable  key  to  real 
deficit  reduction  as  well  as  reduction 
in  the  debt  itself.  For  6  years  now.  we 
have  nickled  and  dimed,  cut  and 
pasted,  dillied  and  dallied  on  the 
budget.  The  time  has  come  to  get  the 
Job  done.  We  have  been  sucliing  on  the 
bullet:  it  is  time  now  to  bite  the  bullet. 
For  too  long,  we  have  allowed  the 
President  to  browbeat  us  on  the  issue 
of  taxes.  White  House  minions  say 
that  Congress  would  not  dare  propose 
new  revenues  as  part  of  a  deficit  re- 
duction paclEage;  they  boast  that  the 
President  has  "potty-trained"  the 
Democrats  on  this  issue.  Meanwhile, 
the  Washington  Post  ridicules  our 
cowardice— our  fear  of  using  the 
dreaded  "T-word"  in  polite  company. 
This  is  a  sorry  spectacle. 

We  Imow  that  revenues  must  be  a 
key  component  of  the  deficit  reduction 
task  that  lies  before  us,  yet  we  are 
afraid  to  make  the  first  move.  This  is 
the  opposite  of  leadership. 

Senator  Graicm  and  others  skip  mer- 
rily down  the  yellow  brick  road  shout- 
ing hosannas  to  "growth"  and  supply 
side  economics.  In  the  White  House, 
the  Wizard  of  the  Free  Lunch— the 
"Father  of  Our  National  Debt,"  as  he 
will  be  known  to  future  generations, 
his  legatees— indulges  in  homilies  and 
shop- warn  nostnmis  about  the  virtues 
of  a  bal&nced  budget  amendment.  To 
paraphrase  George  Bush,  these  people 
give  "voodoo"  a  bad  name. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  sits  paralyzed 
in  this  tiresome  Alfonse-and-Gaston 
routine.  The  fact  is,  Congress  is  more 
aldn  to  the  Cowardly  Lion  who  lacked 
courage  than  the  Scarecrow  who 
lacked  a  brain.  We  know  in  our  heads 
what  needs  to  be  done.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  do  we  tiave  the  hesirt  and  the 
honesty  to  do  it.? 

I  Imow  the  conventional  wisdom: 
That  taxes  are  a  set  up  and  a  trap — 
that  the  President  will  demagog  the 
issue,  and  the  Republicans  will  use  it 
to  bludgeon  and  l}esiege  the  Demo- 
crats in  1988. 

I  disagree  with  this  conventional 
wisdom.  I  say:  Pass  a  responsible 
budget — with  a  credible  balance  of 
spending  cuts  and  revenue  increases— 
that  offers  real  budget  reduction  and 
gets  the  deficit  down  to  $108  billion  in 
1988.  Send  that  $108  billion  deficit 
budget  to  the  White  House.  Then,  if 
the  President  wants  to  play  politics  by 
vetoing  it,  so  be  it.  He  will  be  exposed 
as  the  budget  buster,  the  big  spender. 


that  one  who  sabotaged  the  1988 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  don't  relish  plashing 
^e^role  of  maverick  on  budget  issues. 
The  plan  submitted  by  Senator  Chiles 
to  the  Budget  Committee  is  serious 
and  honorable.  But  it  has  the  fatal 
flaw— in  my  view— of  abandoning  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit 

target  of  $108  billion  in  1988.  Once  we 
start  down  that  path,  even  the  limited 
distance  proposed  by  Senator  Chiles, 
there  will  be  no  stopping  the  backslid- 
ing. We  will  be  right  back  to  a  $170  bU- 
llon  deficit  in  1988. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  stand  by  and 
allow  that  to  happen.  As  one-thkd  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  I  have  a 
duty  and  obligation  to  remind  the 
Senate  and  the  entire  Congress  of  our 
obligations  under  the  law.  According- 
ly, I  offer  a  balanced  budget  plan  that 
says  no  to  smoke  and  mirrors.  It  is  a 
smoke-free,  nonreflecting  budget 
that— at  long  last— gets  the  Job  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaminous  con- 
sent that  my  budget  plan  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
HoUingt  bitdoet  jm)po$al— Fiscal  year  1988 
tBUlloni  of  doUan] 

CBO  bssellnc  deficit 170.7 

Spending: 
Defense  (050),  assume  baseline  in- 
flation only  in  budget  authority, 
outlay  reductions  to  President's 
request  applied  on  a  defensewide 

basis  which  increases  baseline +3.0 

Science /technology  (250)  and  edu- 
cation   (500),    funds    initiatives 

above  baseline +0.4 

Other  nondefense  functions - 14.4 

Medicare  (570),  rebasing  revisions ..      -3.3 

Asset  sales/RRA  refinancing —11.4 

Administrative/personnel  savings...      -1.3 
Interest  savings „ —2.1 

Total  reductions  -29.0 » 


Revenues: 

President's  proposals »        S.O 

Other  revenues: 

Extend  telephone  tax 1.3 

Oil  import  fee  ($10  barrel) 16.2 

Restrict  expense  deductions 1.3 

Retain  top  corporate  rate  at  40 

percent— 198S 8.2 

Increase  percent  contract  com- 
pletion cost  method 1.7 

Total  other  revenues 28.7 

Total  revenue  changes 33.7 

Total  deficit  change -  62.7 

Remaining  deficit 108.0 
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HoUings  budget  propotal—fiacal  year  1988— 

by  function 

CIn  billions  of  dollan] 

Outlay 

^langeato 
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Baseline 

050:  National  defense— Use  baseline 
for  Budget  Authority,  inflation 
only.  Outlay  reductions  to  Presi- 
dent's request  applied  on  a  de- 
fensewide basis  which  adds  $3.0 
billion  in  outlays  to  baseline.  3  per- 
cent pay  raise  In  January 

President  (re-est.): 

Budget  authority . — 

Outlays -~... 

Baseline: 

Budget  authority — .- : 

Outlays 

Recommendation: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Cut  from  President- 
Budget  authority — 

Outlays — . 

150:  IntemAtional  affairs— Budget 
authority  freese  and  reduce  Zbc-Im 
and  across-the-board  cuts  below  a 
freeze 

250:  Science,  space  and  technology- 
Assume  $350  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $200  million  in  outlays 
above  baseline  for  NASA  and  sci- 
ence/technology and  competitive- 
ness Initiatives 

270:  Energy— Budget  authority 
freeze  and  reduce  SPRO.  uranium 
enrichment  and  energy  R4eD  and 
conservation  below  a  freese 

300:  Natural  resources/environ- 
ment— Reduce  recreational  and 
Forest  Service  funding  in  accord- 
ance with  administration  alow- 
down  ~ ....... — .™~.~.... 


170.7 


+3.0 

311.8 
298J 

302.7 
2M.S 

302.7 
203.5 

-0.1 
-4.8 


-1.0 
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-1.0 
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3S0:  Agrfeultuie— AHume  budget  au- 
thoflty  (reoe  tnd  fann  price  lup- 
port  Intttattre 

170:  rwiiinfuf  Awiiiiie  budcet  au- 
thoitty  tntmt  and  8BA  buainen 
I  sale  per  budret  request. 
iofO.« 

400:  TYaiuportatlon— Reduce  below 
baieUne  in  traaait  operating  aolat- 
anee  pnnraini;  10  percent  cut  of 
Amtrak 

450:  Onmninnity /regional  develop- 
ment—Reduce  below  baaellne  In 
8BA  diaster  programa  and  aeroaa- 
tlie^KMrd  in  granta  and  CDBO. 
UDAO  and  other  community  pro- 
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-2.0 


-.7 


-.7 


BOO:  Education/training— Anume 
inttiattves  above  baaeline  tat  chap- 
ter I.  PeQ  granta.  and  handicapped 

education 

StO:  Health— A»ume  administrative 

nvtnga. 

S70:  Medicare:  Aanme  rebaalng  and 

admlniatrattve  aavings 

000:  Income  aecurlty— AHume  sav- 
tDd  tram  Fenaion  Benefit  Guaran- 
ty Corporation  included  in  budget 
requeet    (-0.3).    UHEAP   (-1.0). 

and  other  programa  (-0.3) 

OSO:    Social    Security— Management 

Htvinga 

700:  Veteran*— Diacretionary  budget 

authwlty  treese 

780:  JuaUce-Uae  baaeline 

000:  General  government— Use  base- 
line but  aanmie  savings  from  Fed- 
eral Supply  Service  in  budget  re- 
quest  

8S0:  Fiscal  asststance-Use  baseline 
but  assume  savings  in  timber  re- 
ceipts per  budget  request 

900:  Interest 

930:  Allowances— Use  baseline 

950:     Offsetting     receipts— Assume 

sale  of  Naval  petroleum  reserves 

Other  reductions  to  baseline: 
3  percent  pay  raises  and  COLA's 

effective  January  1988 

REA  refinancing 

Assume  portion  of  loan  asset  sales 

in  budget  request 

Reduction  in  administrative  and 
travel  cosU  (-0.3).  in  leglsUtive 
branch  appropriations  (-0.2), 
and  in  Davis-Bacon  reform 
(-0.1).  Appropriate  cuts  In  DOD 
administrative/travel      expenses 

( -0.5)  in  Function  050  above 

Reduction  In  civilian  emplojrment 
by  attrition  only  (S  percent— 
DOD  and  non-DOD  agencies 
except  for  IRS  and  law  enforce- 
ment   activities.    DOD    savings 

(-0.7)  in  Function  050  above 

Assume  savings  from  credit  reform 

Assume  portion  of  user  lees  in 

budget  request 


+.i 

-.3 

-3.3 


-.3 
-2.1 


-2.2 


-2.2 
-7.3 

-3.5 


-.6 


-.7 
-1.3 

-.3 


Total  reductions -29.0 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  please 
permit  me  to  explain  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  my  plan.  For  each  year  of  the 
fiscal  year  1988-91  period,  the  plan 
meets  all  deficit  targets  of  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  law— includ- 
ing provkUng  for  a  budget  surplus  in 
1991. 1  repeat,  Mr.  President,  a  budget 
surplus  In  1991— a  sxirplus  of  $9.9  bil- 
lion. If  the  plan  is  not  successful  in 
the  Budget  Committee,  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce it  directly  on  the  floor. 


Mr  plan  calls  for  a  $29  billion  reduc- 
tion |in  spending  and  a  $33.7  billion  in- 
in  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
lease  take  note:  I  do  not  propose 
crease  in  individual  income  taxes, 
the  1988  to  1991  period,  the  plan 
des  for  total  deficit  reduction  of 
billion. 

O  projects  a  deficit  in  1988  of 
7    billion.    My    balanced-budget 
provides  for  a  deficit  of  $108  bU- 
the     target     set     by     Oramm- 
Hollings.  In  1989,  the  deficit 
T  my  plan  is  $67  billion;  in  1990, 
-■3    $23.9  biUion;  and,  as  I  said  earlier,  a 
us  in  1991  of  $9.9  billion. 
President,  let  me  now  give  some 
ics: 

it.  For  national  defense,  I  recom- 

budget  increases  equal  to  the 

rate  I  of  inflation  only  in  1988  over  the 

1987  levels.  We  simply  cannot  afford 

the  (^resident's  goal  of  real  growth  in 

defense— particularly    not    3    percent 

real  {growth.  Accordingly,  the  plan  re- 

qulr^    a    $9.1    billion    cut    in    DOD 

budget  authority  and  a  $4.8  billion  cut 

tlays   from   the   President's   re- 

However,  my  plan  provides  foii^ 

kicrease  over  fiscal  year  1987  of 

$13.1  billion  in  budget  authority  and 

$14  billion  in  outlays. 

SeponcL  The  plan  emphasizes  the 
critical  needs  of  education,  science, 
and  technology,  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
the  Qess  fortunate  in  our  society.  In 
fiscflu  year  1988,  it  includes  increases 
in  budget  authority  of  more  than  $2 
billion  above  the  CBO  baseline— more 
than  $4  billion  above  the  President's 
reqiiest— for  these  activities.  For  ex- 
amine, in  addition  to  fimding  all  edu- 
cation programs  at  the  current  serv- 
ices level,  vaf  plan  provides  an  extra 
$9001  million  in  budget  authority  for  el- 
ementary and  secondary  programs— 
primarily  for  chapter  1— and  an  extra 
$800  million  in  budget  authority  for 
higher  education— primarily  In  Pell 
grants  and  college  work  study  funds. 
In  Addition,  it  provides  fuU  inflation 
prot^ion  for  all  means-tested  pro- 
grams. Over  the  1988  to  1991  period, 
these  initiatives  total  $13  billion  in 
budcet  authority  and  $9.9  billion  in 
outlays  above  the  CBO  baseline. 

Tliird.  The  plan  assumes  savings  of 
$14.4  billion  in  other  non-Defense  pro- 
gradis  in  fiscal  year  1988.  These  reduc- 
tions are  based  principally  on  a  budget 
freoe  in  many  of  the  functions,  with 
deeper  cuts  in  several  functions  based 
upon  program  priorities. 

Fourth.  The  plan  assumes  rebasing 
of  the  Medicare  Program— recalculat- 
ing Medicare's  prospective  payment 
rates  using  more  recent  data.  This  will 
save!  $3.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988  and 


$18 


silllon  over  the  fiscal  year  1988-91 


perl  kL 

F^th.  The  plan  assumes  most  of  the 
loait  asset  sales  recommended  by  the 
President— $4.1  billion— along  with  re- 
finafacing  of  $7.3  billion  in  REA  loans. 


Sixth.  The  plan  also  assumes  savings 
in  Government  travel  expenses,  a  10- 
percent  cut  in  legislative  branch  ap- 
propriationi  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  a 
5-percen^  reduction  by  attrition  in 
Federal  civilian  employment  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  fiscal  year  1989  only. 
These  aqtions  save  $1.2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1988  and  $12.5  from  fiscal  year 
1988  through  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  revenues  assumed  in  the  plan' 
are  as  fellows: 

First.  IS  billion  as  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$27.9  bifllon  from  fiscal  year  1988 
through  fiscal  year  1991. 

Second.  An  oil  import  fee  of  $10  per 
barrel— Oroducing  $16.2  billion  in  reve- 
nues in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $60.2  bil- 
lion from  fiscal  year  1988  through 
fiscal  yeir  1991. 

Third.  Extension  of  the  telephone 
tax— providing  $1.3  billion  in  revenues 
in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $8.7  billion 
from  fispal  year  1988  through  fiscal 
year  1991. 

Fourth.  A  reduction  of  business  ex- 
pense deductions  from  the  current  80 
to  50  percent— producing  $1.3  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $9.8  billion  in 
fiscal  y^  1988  through  fis(»l  year 
1991. 

Fifth.  iRetention  of  the  top  corpo- 
rate rate  at  40  percent  in  1988— saving 
$8.2  billon  in  1988  and  $5.5  bUlion  in 
fiscal  yefu*  1989  for  a  savings  of  $13.7 
billion  over  the  2  years. 

Sixth.  [An  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  the '  contract  completion  cost 
method— saving  $1.7  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1988  and  $5.7  billion  from  fiscal 
year  1988  through  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  tc^tal  revenue  package  amounts 
to  $33.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$126.1  billion  from  fiscal  year  1988 
through  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  final  part  of  the  plan  provides 
for  a  ip-percent  value  added  tax— 
VAT— begtonlng  Janaury  1.  1989. 1  am 
thoroug^y  familiar  with  the  inevita- 
ble hue  ^d  cry  to  the  effect  that  this 
is  a  regressive  tax— that  it  will  do  ir- 
reparable harm  to  our  economy.  Non- 
sense. Essentially  all  of  our  European 
allies  anjd  many  Asian  nations  have  a 
VAT.  S0  crippled  are  their  economies 
that  thqy  are  currently  (X>mpetlng  Us 
into  the  ground. 

Moreover,  let  me  emphasize  that 
food,  health  care,  and  housing  would 
not  be  Aibject  to  the  VAT.  This  will 
largely  ipltigate  the  impact  of  the  tax 
on  low-fticome  individuals  as  well  as 
those  on  a  fixed  income. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  stop  playing 
games,  pur  budget  deficit  and  our 
trade  deficit  have  drained  us  dry.  I 
proposej  as  part  of  my  VAT  plan,  that 
we  move  to  eliminate  the  Medicare 
portion  of  our  Social  Security  tax— the 
1.45  percent  that  we  all  pay  for  the 
hospital    portion    of    Medicare.    We 
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eliminate    this    tax    in    t^ro 
Pirst,  reduce  the  1.45  perc^t 


to  1  percent  in  1989  and  second,  com- 
pletely eliminate  it  in  1990.  This 
phaaeout  would  also  cover  the  employ- 
er's payment  of  the  tax. 

Additionally,  I  am  proposing  that 
the  revenues  from  the  VAT  be  used  to 
pay  for  a  national  catastrophic  health 
plan.  As  you  Imow.  the  President  has 
proposed  such  a  plan,  and  many  in 
Congress  have  also  embraced  the  con- 
cept. My  proposal  would  set  an  aver- 
age deductible  of  $1,000— scaled  ac- 
cording to  income  as  worked  out  by 
the  Finance  Committee. 

In  1989,  the  first  year  of  the  tax, 
revenues  wlU  be  $85  billion.  The  off- 
sets for  the  Medicare  tax  and  for  the 
national  catastrophic  health  plan 
would  be  about  $47  billion.  Through 
1991,  the  overall  gain  in  revenues  re- 
sulting from  the  VAT  proposal  would 
be  $133.5  billion. 

I  can  hear  the  protests  now:  The 
VAT  will  raise  too  much  money.  Let 
me  make  it  clean  This  is  not  a  tax  to 
finance  new  programs.  All  VAT  reve- 
nues will  be  earmarked  strictly  for  re- 
duction of  the  deficit  and.  eventually, 
retirement  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  realities 
are  these:  Among  reasonable  people, 
there  is  a  solid  ctmsensus  that  defense 
spending  must  keep  pace  with  infla- 
tion. Ditto  for  Social  Security  and 
basic  programs  to  aid  needy  citizens. 
Accordingly,  if  we  largely  agree  that 
we  need  a  trillion-dollar  government, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it. 
And  that  means  not  Just  greater  disci- 
pline on  the  spending  side,  but  adjust- 
ments on  the  revenue  side  as  well. 

We  have  had  6  years  of  bogus  budg- 
ets and  hallelujahs  to  growth.  The 
President  has  practiced  a  kind  of 
Keynesianism  in  drag,  goosing  the 
economy  with  unprecedented  deficit 
spending.  The  time  has  come  to  sober 
up,  which  is  what  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  our  last,  best  hope  is 
to  stick  to  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  deficit-reduction  targets.  This  re- 
quires truth  in  budgeting  plus  an 
honest,  intelligent  mix  of  spending  dis- 
cipline and  tax  increases.  President 
Reagan  notwithstanding,  the  objective 
of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  not  to 
dismantle  government.  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  simply  says:  Decide 
what  government  you  need,  then  pay 
the  bills. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
in  this  4-year  plan,  what  we  contem- 
plate is  a  mix  of  revenues  that  is  real- 
istic and  reasonable:  extension  of  the 
telephone  tax.  an  oil  import  fee.  re- 
stricting expenses  on  deductions,  re- 
taining the  corporate  tax  rate  at  40 
percent,  and  increasing  the  percent  of 
contract  completion— all  totaling  $33.7 
bllll(»i  in  revenues  for  the  first  year. 
We  wUl  balance  that  $33.7  billion  in 
revenues  with  $29  billion  in  spending 
cuts.  Later  in  the  4-year  plan,  BIr. 
Pr&ddent,  we  kick  in  a  value-added  tax 


of  a  limited  nature,  exempting  food, 
exempting  housing,  and  exempting 
health  care.  Furthermore,  all  revenues 
will  be  expressly  earmarked  for  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  and  eventually,  the 
debt. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  yielding 
me  this  time  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
wUl  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  9:30  a.m..  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 


THE  BIG  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 
DECEPTION 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  lilr.  President, 
how  big  is  the  Federal  deficit  this 
year— fiscal  1987?  On  the  basis  of  the 
last  OBCB  estimate,  it  will  be  about 
$173  billion.  That  deficit  will  be  about 
$30  billion  higher  than  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law  calls  for  in  1987.  But  it 
will  be  an  impressive  $48  billion  below 
the  1986  deficit  of  $221  billion.  So 
aren't  we  making  reasonably  good 
progress  in  bringing  the  deficit  under 
control?  The  answer,  Mr.  President,  is 
an  emphatic  and  loud  no.  In  the  first 
place,  even  Lf  we  do  reach  the  $173  bil- 
lion level  estimated  by  the  administra- 
tion, we  will  suffer  an  extraordinarily 
high  deficit  by  historical  standards 
and  still  another  huge  accretion  to  the 
national  debt. 

Second,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is — as  usual— very  optimis- 
tic, indeed.  In  9  out  of  the  past  10 
years.  OMB  has  imderestimated  the 
deficit— usually  it  has  grossly  underes- 
timated it. 

Third,  the  preliminary  figures  on 
the  deficit  suggest  it  wiU  be  higher, 
and  probably  much  higher,  than 
OMB's  guess.  The  hard  numbers  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  came  in 
with  a  deficit  for  that  first  3  months 
of  more  than  $63  billion.  Through  this 
February  the  deficit  was  $93.9  billion. 
That  compares  to  $106.2  billion  in 
1986.  So  the  deficit  is  running  only 
about  10  percent  below  last  year.  At 
that  rate  the  1987  deficit  will  come  in 
at  about  $200  billion  for  this  year, 
1987. 

Fourth,  the  Soc\a\  Security  trust 
fund  is  out  of  the  budget — except  for 
one  purpose.  What  is  that  purpose? 
For  the  sole  purpose  of  the  computa- 
tion of  the  deficit  in  compliance  with 
Gramm-Rudman.  In  this  year,  1987, 
the  excess  of  Social  Security  tax 
income  over  outgo  wlU  be  $19.5  billion. 
Without  that  $19.5  billion  from  Social 
Security,  even  the  OMB  deficit  esti- 
mate would  be  in  excess  of  $190  bil- 
lion. And  on  the  basis  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  economy  so  far  in  fiscal 


1987.    the   realisUc   deficit    for    1987 
would  be  about  $220  billion. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  marks  an- 
other phenomenon  that  will  provoke  a 
sharp  illusion  on  future  deficits.  Be- 
tween now  and  1992,  the  excess  in 
income  over  outgo  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund  will  give  us  an  increas- 
ingly distorted  and  deceptively  favor- 
able number  on  the  deficit.  In  1986. 
the  Social  Security  fund  received  $6.1 
billion  more  in  income  than  in  outgo. 
That  reduced  the  deficit  by  $6.1  bU- 
llon.  In  1987— this  year— that  figiire 
rose  to  $19.5  biUlon.  Next  year— 1988— 
It  shoots  up  to  $39.7  billion.  Then  In 
1989,  it  zooms  on  up  to  $51.7  billion.  It 
win  rise  to  $64.3  billion  in  1990,  to 
$74.4  bUlion  in  1991  and  to  $81.4  bO- 
llon  in  1992.  In  each  of  these  years 
this  Social  Security  surplus  will  be  ap- 
plied for  ptirposes  of  Gramm-Rudman 
and  for  that  purpose  only  as  a  dediie- 
tion  from  the  deficit.  By  the  year  2000. 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  could 
provide  a  surplus  of  $200  billion  in 
that  year  alone.  In  that  year,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  be  running  a  deficit  of 
$200  billion,  but  the  present  deceptive 
bCMkkeeqing  would  tell  the  Congress 
that  the  budget  was  actually  in  bal- 
ance. 

Why  is  this  deceptive?  It  is  deceptive 
because  the  Social  Security  surplus 
must  by  law  be  placed  into  a  reserve 
that  is  strictly  set  aside  for  beneflci- 
aries  who  will  be  retiring  in  record 
numbers  about  25  or  30  years  from 
now  and  for  that  purpose  alone.  By 
then  the  Social  Security  trust  fund 
will,  according  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security.  Dorcas  Hardy,  have  a 
reserve  of  a  stimning  $10  to  $12  tril- 
lion. And  at  that  point  a  massive  wave 
of  retirees— the  baby-boomers  of  the 
post-World  War  n  era— will  be  retir- 
ing. The  trust  fimd  will  then  begin  to 
fall  and  fall  rapidly.  It  will  need  every 
penny  of  the  multitrOllon-dollar  re- 
serve if  the  Congress  is  to  keep  faith 
with  the  generation  which  paid  the  re- 
gressive payroll  taxes  to  build  it  up.  If 
we  do  not  build  up  this  reserve,  if  we 
tap  it  to  meet  other  Government  ex- 
penses or  to  keep  other  taxes  down,  we 
will  have  done  something  much  worse 
than  breaking  faith  with  a  generation 
that  has  paid  into  it.  Congress  will 
face  the  grim  choice  of  denying  bene- 
fits to  those  who  have  contributed  to 
Social  Security  for  a  lifetime  of  work, 
or  we  will  have  to  impose  an  additional 
punishing  payroll  tax  on  the  work 
force  30  years  from  now. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  Congress 
does  not  have  the  guts  to  face  the 
facts,  we  have  deceived  ourselves  and 
the  A.nerican  people  by  keeping  the 
Social  Seciuity  surplus  of  annual 
inrame  over  annual  outgo  in  mt 
budget  strictly  for  Gramm-Rudman 
purposes.  This  Is  going  to  make  the 
Congress  look  much  better  than  the 
facts  actually  warrant  for  the  next  20 
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or  SO  yemn.  The  day  of  reckoning  is 
cominc  lone  after  most  of  this  Con- 
gren  are  gone  and  many  of  us  are  in 
our  gimTea.  Future  generations  will 
have  reason  to  curse  us  for  our  finan- 
cial profligacy  and  political  selfishness 
In  leaving  them  a  massive  national 
debt  on  whl^  they  must  make  huge 
Interest  paymmts  through  their  Fed- 
eral taxes  throughout  their  lives.  They 
may  have  an  even  worse  legacy:  The 
wreckage  ot  a  Social  Security  system 
that  hroui^t  independence  and  digni- 
ty to  our  generation  but  may  offer 
nothing  to  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  Members 
of  Congress  wlU  recognise  that  we 
have  to  do  far  better,  even  in  the  goal 
that  has  been  set,  in  holding  down 
spending  and  in  doing  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  asked  us 
to  do— to  take  a  hard  look  at  Increas- 
ing revenuea. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  aquorum.  

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerii  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  tiak  proceeded  to 
caUtherolL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Dnthout  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  mOHWAY  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  It  Is  very  important  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  think  long  and 
hard  about  working  on  the  veto  that 
the  President  his  indicated  he  will  pro- 
vide for  the  hl^way  bill. 

The  highway  bOl  is  peculiar.  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  almost  any  other  kind  of 
legislation  we  have.  It  Is  somewhat 
similar  to  Social  Security,  in  that  It 
has  a  dedicated  tax. 

Mr.  President  makes  a  good  point- 
that  whether  or  not  It  has  a  dedicated 
tax.  we  should  root  out  all  unneces- 
sary q^endlng.  Undoubtedly,  there  are 
sinne  projects  Involved  In  this  enor- 
mous $89  biUlon  highway  bill  that  are 
highly  commendable,  but  they  do 
amount  to  a  relatively  very  small  part 
of  the  bOL 

Meanwhile,  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jobs  in  Aiat>awnt 
^scoosin,  and  other  States  that  des- 
perately depend  on  the  highway  bill. 
Alabama  has  a  long  construction 
season  compared  to  that  of  Wisconsin: 
nevertheless,  it  is  important  in  Ala- 
bama, too.  In  our  State,  if  we  cannot 
start  construction  about  this  time  of 
year,  every  day  we  lose  is  a  day  that 
means  less  employment  for  our  people 
throughout  the  year.  In  early  winter 
or  late  fall,  the  construction  season  is 
over  in  Wisconsin. 

So  it  is  very  important  that  our 
people  be  allowed  to  go  ahead  and 


spend  the  money  which  we  contribut- 
ed. This  money  comes  from  the  people 
who  use  the  hlghwajrs.  In  their  gaso- 
lind  purchases,  they  also  pay  a  tax 
whEh  Is  separated  and  dedicated  for 
highway  purposes.  This  is  the  money 
we  kre  talking  about.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing [about  money  that  comes  from  the 
Income  tax  or  some  other  tax.  It  is 
hlsliway  money,  and  It  is  highway 
mo^ey  that  is  dedicated  for  that  pur- 
Our  State^  and  Alabama  and 
T  States,  I  am  sure,  have  many 
that  depend  entirely  on  getting 
money  in  a  timely  way. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  Members  of 
Senate  will  override  that  veto.  Al- 
:h  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
[dent  and  I  understand  how 
tngly  he  feels  about  holding  down 
spelidlng.  It  Is  an  Illusion  if  we  think 
we  are  saving  money  in  the  long  run. 
because  It  means  that  we  will  not  be 
ab^  to  construct  highwajrs  at  this 
timfe,  and  it  does  not  provide  a  slgnlf  1- 
can  kind  of  surplus  or  relief  for  the 
deficit.  That  money,  as  I  say,  is  strictly 
coDimltted  to  one  purpose,  and  It 
she  uld  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

8}  I  do  hope  that  Members  of  the 
Seiiate  wll  keep  that  in  mind  and  will 
vote  to  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  role. 

le  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
the  roll. 

PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  ihe  order 
fori  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

'the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po! e.  Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
deied. 


Reserve 


plained 
the    fe^ 
present 
because 
tor  that 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

•fhe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pote.  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
neis?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
claied. 


COMPETmVE  EQUALITY 
BANKING  ACT 

■the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po «.  The  Senate  will  resimie  consider- 
atj  >n  of  the  pending  business,  which 
th  t  clerk  will  state. 

"the  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

4  bill  (S.  790)  to  regulate  nonbank  banks, 
imSoae  a  moratorium  on  certain  securitieB 
ani  insurance  activities  by  bank,  recapital- 
Iseithe  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
iration,  allow  emergency  interestate 
acquisitions,  streamline  credit  imion 
ttfons,  regulate  consumer  checkholds, 
ani  for  other  purposes. 

"the  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  blU; 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
;.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ss 
title  of  the  blU  indicates,  there  is  a 
moratorium  on  action  by  the  Federal 
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Chase 
saying 


Board  to  approve  securities 
underwriting  under  the  so-called 
"princiii  ally  engaged"  theory.  I  think 
that  asi  ect  of  the  bill  has  not  been  ex- 
to  the  Senate.  I  want  to  take 
minutes  we  have  at  the 
time  to  make  an  explanation, 
it  is  the  position  of  this  Sena- 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act  and 
the  Holding  Company  Act  should  be 
respectdd,    and    that    providing    new 

^ ito  banks  outside  of  those  au- 

thorizeci  by  the  Congress  is  simply  a 
violation  of  the  law. 

I  wrcAe  Chairman  Volcker  to  that 
effect.  Chairman  Volcker  has,  I  think, 
responded  well  In  the  case  of  the 
Manhattan  application  by 
while  the  board  has  granted 
only  a  {tentative  conditional  approval 
for  Chaise  Manhattan,  a  money  center 
bank  Ini  New  Yorlc.  to  sell  commercial 
paper,  and  that  approval  will  be  sus- 
pended or  invalidated  if  the  Congress 
enacts  iShe  moratorium  in  this  bill. 

I  wrote  to  Chairman  Volcker  on  Jan- 
uary 30  of  this  year  to  express  my  con- 
viction {that  the  board  lacks  authority 
to  approve  the  "principally  engaged" 
applicauons  to  imderwrite  securities 
piu-suai  It  to  section  4(c)(8)  of  the  Bank 
Holdini :  Company  Act.  This  is  what  I 
wrote. 

The  applicants  each  control  a  bank  that  is 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Syst«n. 
AocordUgly,  section  20  of  the  Olass-Steagall 
Act  proidbits  the  applicants  from  control- 
ling ajijf  company  "engaged  principally  In 
the  issue,  flotation,  underwriting,  public 
sale,  or  distribution  ...  of  stocks,  bonds,  de- 
bentures, notes  or  other  securities."  The  ap- 
pUcantslcontent  that  that  prohibition  would 
not  encom^Miss  a  company  that  would  un- 
derwritcj  the  securities  in  question  as  long  as 
the  conipany  were  principally  engaged  In 
other  adtlvltles,  which— according  to  the  ap- 
plicants-could include  underwriting  eligible 
securities.  (By  "eligible  securities,"  I  mean 
securities  of  the  types  that  mnnber  banlcs 
are  allofred  to  underwrite  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions ICjand  21  of  the  Olaas-Steagall  Act:  by 
"inellgilile  securities,"  I  mean  all  other  secu- 
rtUes.) 

and  overriding  Intent  of  the 
in  enacting  the  Qlass-Steagall  Act 
>hiblt  banlu  from  underwriting  in- 
securities, whether  directly  or 
affiliates.  That  Intent  was  well  un- 
1933.  and  no  one  doubted  that 
It  into  effect  Banks  prompt- 
ly divested  or  dissolved  their  securities  af- 
filiates: ,no  bank  attempted  to  continue  im- 
derwrit^  securities  through  an  affiliate  on 
the  the  try  Uiat  the  affiliate  was  not  princi- 
pally en  Ksced  in  underwriting. 

The  ippllcations  at  issue  here  fly  in  the 
face  of  that  Congressional  intent  They 
would  ■  How  the  applicants  to  make  a  regu- 
lar and  :in  both  relative  and  absolute  terms) 
a  subsU  ntial  business  of  underwriting  ineli- 
gible se  nirities.  Even  if  the  Board  imposed 
percentf«e  limitations  such  as  those  in 
Bankert  Trust  New  York  Corporation  (Dec. 
24.  19M),  I  beUeve  that  approval  of  the  ap- 
plicatiofu  would  ccmtravene  the  Intent  of 
section  |20  and  render  that  section  a  tooth- 
less tiger.  "To  say  that  a  securities  firm 
ranUna  [as  the  applicants  would]  among 
the  leading  investment  bankers  of  the  ooun- 
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try  with  respect  to  .  .  .  tthe  sectirtties  in 
question]  .  .  .  should  be  held  Ixyond  the 
scope  of  the  statute  is."  In  the  Board's  own 
word's,  "to  say  that  Congress  enacted  a  stat- 
ute with  the  intention  that  It  would  apply 
to  no  one"— or  at  least  not  to  large  hanking 
organizations.  Board  of  Qovemor*  v.  Agneio, 
329  VS.  441.  451  (1947)  (Rutledge.  J.,  dis- 
senting) (quoting  from  the  Board's  discus- 
sion of  "primarily  engaged"  in  section  32  of 
the  Olass-Steagall  Act). 

By  its  own  terms,  section  20  proIiil>tts  the 
applicants  from  controlling  any  company 
that  Is  principally  engaged  In  underwriting 
"securities."  The  section  provides  no  excep- 
tion for  underwriting  eligible  securities;  It 
applies  to  all  securities,  whether  eligible  or 
ineligible.  Thus,  In  determining  whether  a 
conipany  is  priiMdpaUy  engaged  In  under- 
writing or  other  activities  proscribed  by  sec- 
tion 20,  the  company's  eligible  securities  ac- 
tivities count  toward  the  numerator  of  pro- 
scribed activities,  and  not  merely  toward  the 
denominator  of  total  activities.  The  affili- 
ate's eligible  securities  activities  cannot  be 
used  as  a  springboard  for  underwriting  ineli- 
gible securities. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  Board  lacks  au- 
thority under  section  4(cK8)  of  the  BHC  Act 
to  approve  the  activities  In  question.  The 
Congress  adopted  that  Act  on  the  asstunp- 
tlon— then  universally  accepted— that  the 
Olass-Steagall  Act  proliibits  affiliates  of 
member  banlcs  from  underwriting  securities. 
The  Congress  never  Intended  to  give  the 
Board  authority  to  permit  such  underwrit- 
ing. Neither  the  original  BHC  Act  nor  any 
amendment  to  that  Act  modified  the  prohi- 
bitions of  section  20.  On  the  contrary,  the 
BHC  Act  was  intended  "to  maintain  and 
even  to  strengthen  Glass-SteagaU's  restric- 
tions on  the  relationship  between  commer- 
cial and  Investment  banking."  Board  of  Oov- 
emon  v.  Inveitment  Company  Irutitute,  450 
U.S.  46,  69  (1981).  The  Board  iteseU  has  rec- 
ognised that  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments  of  1970,  wlilch  framed  the 
current  "public  benefits"  test  of  section 
4(cK8),  were  not  intended  to  weaken  Olass- 
Steagall  prohibitions.  12  C.F.R.  sec. 
225.125(b).  Thus,  in  my  view,  section  4(cK8) 
does  not  authorize  the  Board  to  re-weigh 
the  public  benefits  and  the  possible  adverse 
effects  of  underwriting  securities:  the  Con- 
gress rendered  its  own  definitive  Judgment 
on  those  issues  in  1933.  See  Investment 
Company  Irutitute  v.  Camp,  401  U.S.  617, 
630  (1971):  Securities  Industry  Association 
V.  Board  of  Oovemors,  468  n.S.  137,  147-48. 
153  (1984). 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  my  view  of 
Congressional  intent  is  supported  by  the 
entire  Congress.  As  recently  as  1984,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  (S.  2851)  specifically  au- 
thorizing bank  holding  companies  to  under- 
write and  deal  In  three  of  the  four  kinds  of 
securities  now  being  considered  by  the 
Board.  There  were  many  arguments  as  to 
whether  bank  holding  companies  should  or 
should  not  be  granted  such  authority.  But 
at  no  time  did  anyone  advance  the  theory 
that  the  Board  already  had  authority  to 
allow  such  underwriting.  Because  the  Board 
lacked  such  authority,  the  Senate  moved  to 
change  the  law. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  supported  allowing 
bank  holding  companies  to  engage  in  the  se- 
curities activities  now  being  considered  by 
the  Board.  Nonetheless,  allowing  bank  hold- 
ing companies  to  engage  in  those  activities 
has  raised  sulxtantial  policy  issues  of  great 
concern  to  memt>ers  of  Congress.  Even 
though  I  personally  favor  changing  the  law 
to  allow  those  powers,  approval  of  t^e  appli- 


cations would  involve  a  major  reversal  of 
policy  that  can  only  be  effected  by  the  Con- 
gress. UntU  the  Congreas  changes  the  law, 
the  Board  lacks  auUiorlty  to  pennit  the  ac- 
tivities in  question. 

Accordingly.  I  requested  Chairman 
Volcker  to  deny  the  sppllcatlons. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll.  -< 

Mr.  GARN.  Mi.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDiarr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MO.  ss 

(Purpose:  To  delete  a  provislqp  in  the  bill 
that  would  deter  acauUltions  of  thrift  in- 
stitutions) 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  senrf  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-, 
pore.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  .clerk  read 
as  follows:         * 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Oakh]  pro- 
poses an  amendnjent  numbered  58. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  between  lines  19  and  20,  Insert 
the  following:  "For  the  purpose  of  clause 
(A)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  any  acquisi- 
tion under  section  408(m)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  shall  be  disregarded.". 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  couple  of  days,  as  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  bill,  there  has  lieen  no  dis- 
sent on  the  fact  that  we  need  a  PSLIC 
recap.  During  the  opening  days  of 
debate  I  spoke  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  being  self-defeating.  On  the  one 
hand  we  were  talidng  at>out  providing 
bonding  authority  of  $7.5  billion  to  re- 
capitalize FSLIC,  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  other  parts  of  the  bill  we  were 
making  thrifts  less  marketable  by  pro- 
hibiting nonbank  banlcs  from  purchas- 
ing failed  thrifts.  Therefore,  we  are 
causing  FSLIC  to  spend  more  money. 
Obviously,  it  costs  more  if  you  have  to 
go  in  and  simply  bankrupt  a  thrift, 
pay  off  all  of  the  depositors  up  to  the 
$10,000  insured  limit,  rather  than  find- 
ing and  assisting  a  merger  where 
FSLIC  can  help  the  purchasing  entity 
at  a  lot  less  money. 

So  this  amendment  inserts  langtiage 
in  title  I  that  would  permit  a  grandfa- 
thered nonbank  bank  to  purchase  a 
failing  thrift  without  losing  its  grand- 
father rights.  There  is  current  law 
\mder  Gam-St  Germain.  It  was  en- 
acted back  in  1982  for  the  very  pur- 
pose that  I  talk  about  now.  Look,  if 
you    have    some    falling    thrifts    out 


there,  and  if  there  is  a  healthy  busi- 
ness that  can  purchase  them,  let  us 
''ncourage  them  to  do  it.  Yet.  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I  exactly  turn  that 
around  and  repeal  that  part  of  Gam- 
St  Germain. 

This  amendment  would  make  failing 
thrifts  much  more  marketable  than 
they  would  otherwise  be  imder  the 
bill's  restriction^,  which  prevent  such 
purchases.  This  is  true  not  Just  lie- 
cause  nonbank  banlcs  themselves  can 
buy  Jailing  thrifts  but  because  the 
companies  that  own  nonbank  banks 
could  buy  one.  In  other  words,  the 
companies  most  Interested  in  expand- 
ing into  the  financial  services  industry 
in  most  cases  are  the  ones  that  own 
nonbank  banks.  Why  not  channel  that 
desire  to  expand  into  financial  services 
into  the  purchase  of  a  failing  thrift 
and  therefore;»ve  FSLIC  monejr?  The 
bill  now  specifically  prevents  it.  This 
amendment  would  specifically  permit 
it. 

Let  me  add  that  this  is  not  merely  a 
theoretical  Incentive  divorced  from 
the  real  world.  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  an  insunmce  company  that 
acquired  a  nonbank  bank  last  year. 
The  company  i^ould  like  to  buy  a  fail- 
ing thrift  right  now  but  has  withheld 
because  under  this  bill,  if  it  was  en- 
acted into  law,  they  would  not  be  able 
to.  That  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to 
this  Senator. 

If  my  amendment  were  adopted,  this 
company  and  others  like  it  would  be 
able  to  make  such  a  purchase  and 
therefore  reduce  the  cost  of  FSLIC  of 
acquiring  or  balling  out  failing  thrifts. 
I  hope  that  the  distlngtiished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  would  be  willing 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
in  my  judgment,  provides  assistance 
for  failed  or  failing  banks.  And  I  think 
that  is  a  constructive  action.  I  checked 
with  the  staff  and  talked  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  about 
it.  It  would  not  permit  a  nonbank 
bank  to  grow  at  a  more  rapid  rate. 
after  March  1988,  thMi  7  percent. 

So  it  would  novmean  that  this 
would  be  a  back  doer  way  of  increasing 
growth  in  nonbank  banks.  They  would 
still  have  exactly  the  same  limitation 
they  do  now.  but  it  would  accomplish 
the  constructive  purpose  of  enabling  a 
failed  or  failing  bank  in  a  community 
to  be  rescued  being  protected  in  that 
way. 

However,  I  understand  that  we  are 
preparing  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  Therefore,  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  we  did  not  take  further 
action  on  that  amendment  during  the 
next  few  minutes  so  we  can  prepare 
the  amendment. 
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ICr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
ofaquorum.  

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
aA  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FowiBt).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  amendment  be  temporari- 
ly set  aside  so  that  I  may  offer  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectl<m,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Puipuae:  To  limit  the  amount  of  "Junk"  se- 

curitteB  which  may  be  held  by  federally  in- 
■ured  initltutloiH) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
having  my  amendment  copied  and  I 
will  then  send  it  to  the  desk.  I  wlU 
speak  in  regard  to  the  amendment  for 
a  few  nuHnents. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  too  long 
ago  that  Junk  bonds  were  in  the  news. 
Somehow  or  another  with  the  passage 
of  a  little  bit  of  time,  this  issue  of  Junk 
bonds  has  sort  of  talcen  a  back  seat. 
But  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  concerned,  it  is  a  temporary 
bmc^  seat.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  are  going  to  hear  a  lot 
more  about  the  abuses  of  the  past  few 
yemn,  in  terms  of  the  use  of  Junk 
bonds  for  various  and  sundry  takeover 
proposals,  or  some  of  the  schemes 
where  shell  corporations  are  set  up 
with  absolutely  no  assets  other  than  a 
pledge  for  Junk  bond  financing.  If  a 
takeover  occurs,  then  the  stock  of  the 
ocMDpany  that  will  take  over  becomes 
the  collateral  of  the  shell  corporation. 
It  sounds  like  you  have  something  sol- 
vent 

Fortunately,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  stMne  of  us  got  involved  and  there 
has  been  a  little  amelioration  of  the 
situation,  in  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  puts  a  marginal  rule  require- 
ment into  this  kind  of  shell  financing. 
They  began  to  treat  that  arrangement 
that  I  Just  described  as  a  security 
transaction  so  those  shell  corpora- 
tions' formers  had  to  have  at  least  the 
marginal  rule  requirement  in  terms  of 
some  equity  position. 

So  far  shell  corporations  and  Junk 
bonds  as  the  means  of  financing  take- 
overs have  sort  of  mellowed  a  bit.  But 
what  has  not  changed  is  the  prolifera- 
tion of  Junk  bonds.  Junk  bonds  is 
merely  a  name  for  a  bond  that  carries 
a  very  high  Interest  rate.  It  does  not 
carry  that  high  interest  rate  because  it 
is  necessarily  the  best  investment 
around.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  the 
reason  it  carries  such  a  high  interest 
rate  is  because  it  is  extremely  risky. 


a  matter  of  fact,  the  reason  it  is 
defiled  as  such,  and  the  reason  it  gets 
its  hame,  is  that  it  is  rated  by  the 
ratibg  organizations  that  rate  bonds 
witi  a  very  low  rating  because  it  is 
high  rislc  Because  it  Is  liigh  riak^  it 
cartles  a  very  high  interest  rate. 

I  do  not  intend  today  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  talking  about  take- 
ovefs  that  use  Junk  bonds,  the  whole 
American  scene  of  merger  mania,  and 
aU  f)f  those  things  that  have  tjegun  to 
concern  America.  Americans,  and  pol- 
icymakers greatly.  I  am  Just  t4ilklng 
about  one  very  simple  proposition. 

I  do  not  think  the  U.S.  Senate  knows 
thai  we  have  two  rules  in  terms  of 
buying  junk  bonds  and  using  them  as 
part  of  the  equity  portfolio  of  lending 
Itutions. 

|e  have  two  rules,  very  interesting. 
If  slou  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
;ral  Reserve  Board,  two  things 
exist.  You  have  to  have  a  certain  level 
of  solvency  about  your  bank,  and  then 
you  can  only  acquire  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  Junk  bonds.  That  is  a  rule, 
so  iU  of  those  that  are  insured  there, 
thai  pool  is  not  burdened  with  an  inor- 
dinate risk  by  one  of  their  institutions 
having  a  very  large  percentage  of  Junk 
boniJs  in  their  portfolio. 

liie  same  thing  exists  for  all  federal- 
ly ipsured  savings  and  loans  that  are 
federally  chartered.  We  have  a  rule 
saying  the  whole  pool,  since  they  are 
paying  for  it— that  is.  If  somelxxly  goes 
down,  they  have  been  charged,  their 
depositors  have  been  charged;  so  there 
is  a  rule  that  all  federally-chartered 
S&L's  have  to  have  a  certain  stability 
and  then  can  only  acquire  a  very  small 
percentage  of  junk  bonds. 

But  out  in  the  country,  one  excep- 
tion has  grown  up.  There  are  other 
banks  nonfederally  chartered,  other 
S&^'s  nonfederally  chartered,  pre- 
doiflnantly  S&L's  nonfederally  char- 
tered^ which  we  in  our  wisdom  have 
giv^n  the  privilege  of  being  insured  by 
FS^ilC.  So  that  they  come  in  and  get 
insurance  Just  like  the  federally  char- 
tered ones.  But  now  we  have  a  glaring 
exception.  They  are  insured  by  the 
sanie  pool  that  has  limits  on  Junk 
bonds  because  there  is  risk  involved, 
bu^  they  have  no  restriction  on  how 
muth  their  portfolio  can  contain  of 
these  instnunents  called  Junk  bonds— 
none. 

lliat  means  that  we  could  literally 
and  do  have  examples  of  a  failing 
Stalte-chartered  S&h  that,  in  panic, 
says,  "Well,  let  us  go  out  there  in  that 
mai-ket  and  buy  that  real  high,  high- 
yielding  l)ond;  we  Just  might  be  able  to 
sav^  ourselves." 

The  only  thing  we  have  found  is 
that  they  are  falling  and  that  tempta- 
tion is  so  severe  to  save  themselves. 
an4  there  is  no  limitation,  that  they 
go  out  in  the  market  and  buy  the  most 
risky  of  all  assets.  Junk  bonds,  in  an 
effort  to  get  high-interest  yield  quick- 
ly. 
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We  hid  one  recently  that  did  that 
and  weht  bankrupt  and  we  have  to 
pick  upjthe  pool,  including  those  who 
cannot  lake  those  inordinate  risks  pick 
up  that  cab. 

I  have  a  very  simple  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  I  really  wish  that  the 
floor  manager  would  accept  it  because 
he  has  been  a  cosponsor  of  a  Domenicl 
proposal,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  that 
contained  this  feature.  A  number  of 
Senators  cosponsored  it,  merely  creat- 
ing equity  of  treatment  in  terms  of 
Junk  bohds  in  the  portfolios  of  S&L's, 
equity  to  the  sense  that  you  get  the 
same  treatment  if  you  are  federally  in- 
sured la  terms  of  the  limitation  on 
jiuik  bohds  that  you  can  acquire. 

Some  have  said  to  me,  "Let  us  not  do 
this  no^  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  aiie  a  number  of  State-chartered 
S&L's  that  have  a  very  high  percent- 
age of  their  portfolios  in  junk  bonds." 
There  ii  one  in  California  that  has  a 
huge  pepsentage.  I  choose  not  to  men- 
tion its  I  name,  but  if  somebody  wants 
to  knoif ,  I  shall  tell  them.  But  they 
are  succiessf  ul. 

I  am  not  here  sajring  that  their  high, 
high  p<vtfollo  of  Junk  bonds  has  cre- 
ated any  risk.  But  they  are  sophisticat- 
ed. The^  are  large.  Their  equity  ratio 
is  high.  They  are  a  very  profitable  In- 
stitutio<i.  And  they  know  how  to  go 
into  the  junk  bond  market  and  get  bits 
and  pieces  of  different  kinds  so  that 
they  halve  provided  their  own  kind  of 
protect^n  by  their  extreme  caution. 
Some  sfy  since  they  have  such  a  high 
percentage,  even  though  we  do  not  let 
any  other  of  our  insured  S&L's  that 
are  federally  chartered  do  that,  let  us 
not  mii^le  in  their  business  with  this 
kind  of  amendment. 

What  I  have  done,  because  some 
people  have  been  concerned  about  the 
amendment,  is  say  we  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  about  that.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  we  are  saying  is  that  they 
would  be  exempt  because  they  fit  the 
sophistication  test  that  I  put  in  this 
amendment— meaning  that  they  are  in 
such  good  shape  that  they  are  exempt. 
Any  chartered  S&L  that  would  be 
bound  by  the  Domenicl  Junk  bond  lim- 
itation, which  is  nothing  more  than 
[tation  that  everybody  else 
>y  can  all  apply  to  FSUC  for 
iption  if  they  want  more  in 
trtfolio,  so  long  as  they  meet 
the  tests  that  everybody  has  accepted 
as  tests  of  solvency  in  the  entire 
system.] 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  solvency 
test  for  the  federally  chartered  SdcL's 
to  acquire  Junk  bonds  and  we  have 
built  in  an  exception.  They  apply  to 
FSLIC;lif  they  meet  that  sophistica- 
tion te$t  and  that  equity  test,  then 
they  ar^  not  going  to  be  bound  by  the 
10-percent  limitation  on  acquisition  of 
Junk  bo  ads. 

Mi.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  min  d,  none  whatsoever,  that  if  not 


today,  tomorrow— figuratively  speak- 
ing—we are  going  to  do  this  because 
we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  in  a  situ- 
ation where  State-chartered  S&L's  are 
going  to  fan  because  the  failure  rate  in 
Junk  bonds  is  growing  enormously.  A 
year  and  a  half  ago,  the  Junk  bonds 
proponents  in  America,  as  soon  as  you 
would  talk  about  there  being  high 
risk,  would  Immediately  bring  you  evi- 
dence that  it  was  working  tremendous- 
ly well,  even  though  the  interest  rate 
was  inordinately  high;  that  there  were 
no  failures:  that  the  failures  were 
very,  very  ordinary.  But  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  we  have  begim  to  see 
the  failure  rate  on  Junk  bonds  increase 
enormously.  And  it  is  going  to  get 
worse,  not  better. 

I  am  in  no  way  interfering  with  the 
marketplace  on  Junk  bonds.  I  under- 
stand that  for  many  small  American 
corporations,  they  do  not  have  the 
kind  of  credit  to  get  AAA  bonds  and 
they  are  doing  omrvelously.  building 
their  capital  availability  with  Junk 
bonds.  It  works.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
all  federally  insiu^  institutions  ought 
to  have  the  same  results  as  to  how 
much  of  the  portfolio  can  be  Junk 
bonds— nothing  more,  nothing  less.  It 
wlU  happen  sooner  or  later.  It  may 
take  a  couple  more  major  bankrupt- 
cies. Then  they  will  look  and  see  that 
the  portfolio'  had  an  inordinate 
number  of  Junk  bonds  or  that  the 
managers  did  not  have  the  degree  of 
sophistication  to  diversify  their  port- 
foUos. 

Then  we  will  come  running  to  the 
floor  sajring  "Why  did  we  let  those 
State-chartered  institutions  have  25 
percent  of  their  portfolio  in  Junk 
bonds  instead  of  the  limif  that  applies 
to  everybody  else?" 

The  interesting  thing  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  all  of  these  insured  institu- 
tions pay  a  percentage  into  the  pot  to 
make  sure  that  when  there  is  an  insol- 
vency, the  depositor  up  to  $100,000  is 
Insured.  And  is  it  not  interesting  that 
we  luiow  that  we  are  insuring  in  that 
way  one  group  of  State-chartered 
S&L's  and  giving  them  a  special  privi- 
lege of  incurring  a  special  risk  by 
adding  an  inordinate  amount  of  Junk 
bonds  to  their  portfolio,  and  we  do  not 
charge  them  any  more  for  that  risk 
that  they  incur  on  this  system  than  we 
do  the  others,  the  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds aroimd  the  country  that  are  not 
burdened  with  that  risk? 

Now,  if  somebody  wants  to  spend  the 
whole  day  here — and  I  do  not— we  can 
have  a  very  good  debate  about  how 
risky  are  Junk  bonds.  Are  they  really 
risky?  And  we  will  have  a  discussion 
about  one  or  two  State-chartered 
SAL'S  in  California  that  are  loaded 
with  Junk  bonds  and  doing  well.  I 
repeat,  that  is  true.  I  repeat,  indeed,  if 
you  are  sophisticated  and  if  you  are 
careful,  you  probably  can  do  pretty 
well  with  Junk  bonds.  But  it  seems  to 


me  that  rules  ought  to  be  the  same  for 
all  of  them. 

So  I  am  not  trjrlng  to  interfere  with 
States'  rights.  I  am  merely  saying  in 
this  amendment,  treat  them  all  the 
same  if  they  want  Federal  insurance. 
If  they  do  not  want  to  be  federally  in- 
siu-ed,  clearly  they  can  do  whatever 
they  want.  Maybe  the  State  can  put 
on  its  own  rules.  But  if  they  want  Fed- 
eral insurance  at  the  same  rates  that 
everybody  else  gets,  they  ought  to 
play  the  game  under  the  same  rules 
with  reference  to  their  portfolios  and 
Junk  bond  percentages  within  them. 

I  have,  in  deference  to  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  a  few  in  their 
States  that  exceed  these  percentages 
and  that  are  doing  reasonably  well,  ac- 
ceded in  this  amendment  to  say  they 
can  get  an  exemption  from  FSLIC  be- 
cause they  will  meet  the  solvency  test 
that  I  have  provided.  I  have  said  that 
anyone  that  wants  exemptions,  if  they 
meet  the  solvency  test  and  the  sophis- 
tication test,  that  is,  that  they  have 
enough  ci4>acity  to  look  around  and 
make  the  choices  and  do  not  Jiost  jump 
at  the  first  highest-interest-yielding 
Junk  bond  that  will  make  their  state- 
ment look  good,  they  can  get  exemp- 
tions from  the  limitation. 

We  will  have  some  exceptions;  as  I 
have  indicated,  some  that  are  already 
there  can  easily  get  their  exceptions 
under  this,  and  others  might  get  them 
in  the  future  on  the  basis  of  proving 
that  they  have  the  capacity  to  select 
and  the  capital  capacity  to  sustain. 

I  have  not  decided  yet  whether  I 
want  to  force  the  Senate  to  vote  on 
this  issue.  My  premonition  tells  me 
that  I  ought  to,  but  because  the  chair- 
man at  this  point — at  least  he  told  me 
yesterday — does  not  favor  this  amend- 
ment and  perhaps  would  want  some 
additional  hearings,  and  because  a 
couple  Senators  who  have  institutions 
in  their  States  with  very  high  percent- 
ages of  Junk  bonds  in  their  portfolios 
are  going  to  be  saying  let  us  wait  a 
while,  let  us  study  it  a  while,  I  really 
do  not  want  this  kind  of  amendment 
to  lose  because  sooner  or  later  we  have 
to  do  this.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  want 
to  prejudice  it  today  at  this  late 
moment  in  the  complexity  of  this 
three-legged  bill  when  in  putting  it  to- 
gether they  did  not  conduct  hearings 
on  the  junk  bond  issue  itself  and  the 
portfolio. 

So  let  me  Just  jrield  the  floor  for  a 
moment.  But  let  me  remind  Senators, 
let  me  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
18  months  ago  junk  bonds  as  part  of 
the  machinery  of  con>orate  takeover 
mania  were  really  in  the  air.  A  lot  of 
those  Junk  bonds  are  in  the  portfolios 
of  SdEL's.  Not  very  many  are  in  the 
portfolios  of  federally  chartered  S&I^, 
but  a  lot  of  them  are  in  State-char- 
tered where  there  was  no  limit  on  how 
many,  and  they  are  still  there.  We  are 
very,  very  fortunate  that  Paul  Volcker 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  put  a  little 


damper  on  this,  at  least  as  to  one  kind 
of  Junk  bond.  The  Federal  Reserve  re- 
quired the  marginal  rule  for  stocks  to 
be  applied  to  the  security  transaction 
that  was  being  used  by  way  of  the 
shell  corporation,  which  really  was 
coiuiting  on  the  stock  of  the  company 
to  be  acquired  as  its  collateral  with 
nothing  in  the  corporation  except  a 
commitment  of  somebody  to  issue 
some  Junk  bonds  at  interest  rates  far. 
far  beyond  the  average  that  was  being 
paid.  So  the  shell  corporation  with 
Junk  bonds  for  takeovers  has  been 
dampened  a  bit.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  trust  the  rating  of  bonds  in 
this  country,  if  it  means  nothing  that 
there  are  AAA's  and  there  are  A's  and 
there  are  junk  bonds,  if  we  trust  it  at 
all  as  having  some  relationship  to  the 
value  and  security  of  those  bonds, 
then  clearly  we  ought  to  have  the 
same  rules  apply  across  the  board. 
That  is  all  I  have  done  other  than 
create  the  exemption  I  have  described. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  almost  wholeheartedly  vrlth  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  He  has  made  a  very  strong 
case,  and  I  think  he  is  fimdamentally 
right.  But  as  chairman  of  the  commi- 
tee  I  feel  very  strongly  we  ought  to 
know  what  we  are  doing.  "Junk"  is  a 
pejorative  term.  As  the  Senator  point- 
ed out,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
corporations  of  this  county  issue  non- 
investment  grade  bonds.  They  are  rel- 
atively high-risk,  with  a  relatively 
high  interest  rate.  That  is  the  way 
they  are  financed  and  they  depend  on 
those  issues  very  heavily. 

The  committee  has  not  really  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  this.  It  Is  early  in 
the  year.  We  should  hesltate»''l61th 
such  a  bill  until  we  have  dellHerated. 
We  have  not  held  the  kind  of  hearings 
needed.  This  is  a  major  change  in 
banking  law.  It  is  something  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
Paul  Volcker,  and  the  former  Vice 
Chairman,  Preston  Martin,  have  urged 
us  to  consider,  and  we  should  consider 
it,  and  I  intend  to  consider  it  and 
promptly  and  thoroughly. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  act  impulsive- 
ly. I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  right  in  saying  if  we  act  now 
we  probably  could  not  do  justice  to  it. 
I  know  a  number  of  Senators  would 
vote  against  it  not  because  they  do  not 
approve  of  the  fine  case  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  made  but  be- 
cause they  would  like  to  know  what 
the  facts  are,  and  we  do  not  have 
those.  We  have  not  heard  testimony  in 
this  area. 

So  rather  than  move  to  provide  for 
an  additional  limitation.  I  hope  we  can 
permit  the  committee  to  have  a  couple 
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of  mimths  or  a  few  weeks  to  move 
ahead.  I  can  promise  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico  we  will  do  that.  We 
wOl  have  other  legislation  before  the 


DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  ISenator  yield? 
yk.  RIEGLE.  I  yield. 
Bft*.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 


It  is  njy  hope  that  we  would  not  deal 
with  thte  issue  in  an  amendment  form 
on  this  illl  at  this  time,  but  wiU  take  it 
up  properly  and  in  an  orderly  fashion 
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"(3)  the  tenn  'margin  aecurities'  means 
any  security  defined  as  a  margin  security 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.". 

(b)  nue  IV  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  is 


gulshed  Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is 
now  pending. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Is  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  ISi.  President.  I  ap- 


.^     c». _.*... 


nent  of  the  portfolio  of  savings  and 
loan  institutions'  asset-earning  powers. 
According  to  a  study,  diversified 
portfolios  on  high-sield  bonds,  on  an 
annual  basis,   have   earned   approxl- 
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of  mtrnthB  or  a  few  weeks  to  move 
ahead.  I  can  promise  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mezioo  we  will  do  that.  We 
will  have  other  legislation  before  the 
Senate  irtiich  can  be  amended  and 
I»obably  has  a  better  chance  of  be- 
oondng  law  than  the  bill  wc  are  worlc- 
ing  CO  right  now. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  WOl  the  distlngiilshed 
BtsoMXat  from  ^^Hsconsin  yield? 

Mr.  FROZMIREL  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  been  waiting  a  long,  long 
time,  but  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  very  briefly  for  a  ques- 
tion.    

Mr.  SHELBY.  I  wish  the  Senator  to 
yield  to  me  for  Jtist  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  wonder  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  withhold  Just  for  one  moment. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Just  to  augment  what 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
has  said,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  am  serving  in  this  Con- 
gress as  chairman  of  the  Securities 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
we  are  working  very  actively  at  the 
present  time  on  the  issue  of  takeovers 
in  the  subcommittee  and  in  fact  in  the 
full  committee.  I  am  talking  essential- 
ly about  unfriendly  or  hostile  takeov- 
ers. One  area  that  we  are  looking  into 
very  directly  is  how  these  efforts  are 
financed.  That  includes,  of  coiuse.  the 
use  of  Junk  bonds.  But  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  as  I  am 
sure  he  knows,  we  can  call  them  junk 
bonds,  we  can  call  them  less-than-in- 
vestment-grade  securities,  which  is  an- 
other label  that  they  carry,  there  are 
various  estimates,  but  it  appears  that 
probably  90  percent  of  American  busi- 
ness has  to  offer  debt  instruments  in 
that  form  because  they  are  not 
deoned  to  be  of  sufficient  investment 
quality  to  have  a  higher  rating. 

So  we  have  different  categories  of 
so-called  Junk  bonds  or  less-than-in- 
vestment-grade  securities.  And  I  will 
Just  mention  three.  Growth  companies 
tn  this  coimtry  inevitably  are  in  that 
category  because  there  is  a  higher 
risk,  they  are  starting  out  on  some- 
thing new.  we  are  not  quite  sure  of  the 
prospects.  If  we  were  to  cut  off  the  f i- 
nandng  mechanism  in  that  area.  I 
think  we  would  probably  damage  the 
country  pretty  substantially. 

There  is  also  a  category  apart  from 
hostile  takeovers  that  has  taken  on 
the  label  of  fallen  angels,  and  that  is  a 
description  of  companies  that  in  the 
past  have  been  very  strong.  We  have 
seen  a  niunber  of  airlines,  for  example, 
and  steel  companies  that  have  fallen 
on  very  hard  times. 

In  order  to  recapitalize  themselves 
and  to  get  themselves  going  again, 
they  have  also  had  to  resort  to  debt  fi- 
nancing. So  there  are  different  kinds 
of  categories  here,  and  I  think  It  will 
require  some  skill  and  some  very  par- 
ticular analysis  and  effort  to  try  to 
make  these  differentiations. 


Vk.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the^nator  yield? 
lA--  RIEOLE.  I  yield. 
l4r.  DOBCENICI.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor ifrom  Michigan,  who  perhaps  was 
not  on  the  floor  earlier,  that  I  am 
f ul^  aware  that  for  a  lot  of  American 
bunness.  junk  1x>nd8— that  is  high- 
risk,  liigh-jrield  bonds— are  the  only 
of  financing.  But  the  Senator 
New  Mexico  in  no  way  is  trying 
it  the  use  of  junk  bonds.  My 
kdment  is  nothing  more  than 
with  respect  to  all  insured  insti- 
>ns— SiSeL's,  Federal  or  State— that 
if  ^e  insure  them,  they  all  should 
have  the  same  rules  about  how  much 
junk  bonds  can  be  in  their  portfolio. 
That  is  the  extent  of  my  amendment, 
we  now  have  the  compelling  majori- 
ty With  a  rule  limiting  the  amount. 
Either  that  rule  Is  reasonable  and  ra- 
tional, and  thiis  they  do  not  buy  them 
and  it  is  a  limitation  on  the  Junk  bond 
msJket,  or  the  other  rule  which  ap- 
plleis  to  some  of  the  others  which  have 
no  limit,  yet  they  are  insured  in  the 
sante  way,  or  it  is  irrational.  We  either 
ou^t  to  take  the  lid  off  on  the  S&L's 
thai  are  federally  chartered  and  let 
them  play  in  that  game,  or,  if  there  is 
some  real  reasoh  for  that  limit,  we 
should  take  a  look  and  say,  "Why  are 
we  jinsuring  this  other  group  without 
thel  limitations,  paying  no  additional 
risk  to  the  pool?" 

I  know  that  the  committee  is  looking 
at  ijakeovers.  I  think  Congress  and  the 
President  ought  to  be  looldng  at  take- 
overs. Something  is  very  strange  out 
there  in  America. 

jjmk  bonds  are  part  of  the  mecha- 
nis^o,  only  a  part.  But  I  am  not  ad- 
dretising  any  of  that.  I  am  merely 
saying  to  this  committee,  which  is  con- 
ceriied  about  S&L  solvency,  why  two 
rules— one  for  certain  State-chartered 
institutions,  one  for  federally  char- 
tered institutions— as  to  how  many  of 
thepe  they  can  have?  That  is  the 
extbnt  of  my  amendment. 

ttr.  RIEOLE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  think  the  point  he  raises  is 
valid. 

There  was  a  discussion  yesterday  on 
a  related  area  as  to  bank  powers,  as  to 
whjre  ths  Government's  rights  end 
an<  I  States'  rights  start.  I  am  sure  the 
Sei  lator  knows  of  that  issue. 

\  rhen  you  go  into  the  question  of  an 
override  on  State  authority,  you  im- 
mediately get  into  that  issue.  We  are 
not  raising  that  issue  here.  That  is 
oniy  an  additional  complication  in  this 
discussion. 

4s  the  Senator  knows,  we  do  have  a 
lin^tation  at  the  Federal  level.  Per- 
hat>s  it  is  the  right  one;  perhaps  it  is 
noi.  There  Is  an  existing  limit. 

These  are  issues  that  we  should  and 
will  investigate  in  the  committee,  and 
we  will  have  the  opportimity  to  con- 
sider the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Ndw  Mexico. 


It  is  n^  hope  that  we  would  not  deal 
with  thk  issue  in  an  amendment  form 
on  this  till  at  this  time,  but  will  take  it 
up  properly  and  in  an  orderly  fashion 
in  the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  I 
hope  th4t  is  the  step  we  can  take. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama wishes  to  seek  the  floor  at  this 
time.      I 

Mr.  SyELBY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  going  to 
offer  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate co^deration.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
imnci]  fropoees  an  amendment  numbered 

59.  j 

Mr.  lk>MENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amffiidment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  atnendment  is  as  follows: 

At  thej  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

rriTLE     —JUNK  BONDS 
Sec.  0\.  Tills  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Junk  B«nd  Limitation  Act  of  1987". 

iirvKSTifKirT  LmrrATTOH 
Skc.  02L  (a)  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  is  aii|ended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  f oUc 

'nrvKSTMEirr  uiirrATioH 

Sbc.  2d,  (aKl)  After  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  no  insured  bank  shall,  direct- 
ly or  inqlrectly.  make  an  Investment  for  its 
own  account  In  noninvestment  grade  securi- 
ties the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used,  di- 
rectly of  indirectly,  to  purchase  or  carry 
margin  securities  if  a  national  bank  is  pro- 
hibited from  making  such  an  Investment, 
except  that  this  provision  shall  not  v>Ply  to 
a  State  fionmember  Insured  bank  which  ob- 
tains a  waiver  of  this  provision  from  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
based  upon  a  showing  that  such  an  Invest- 
ment would  be  consistent  with  the  exercise 
of  prudent  t>anking  judgment. 

(2)  No  insured  bank  jh&ll  make  an  invest- 
ment foi  its  own  accoimt  In  such  noninvest- 
ment grade  secxiritles  U  at  the  time  of  the 
investment  Its  ratio  of  primary  capital  to 
total  assets  Is  less  than  6  (six)  percent. 

"(b)  FAr  the  purpose  of  sulisectlon  (a>— 

"(1)  the  term  'noninvestment  grade  securi- 
ties'means— 

"(A)  unrated  bonds  or  preferred  stock; 

"(B)  bonds  or  preferred  stock  with  a 
rating  a^  or  lower  than  Ba  by  Moody's,  BB 
by  Standard  and  Poor's,  or  an  eQuivalent 
rating  by  a  nationally  recognized  bond 
rating  licuse; 

"(C)  qther  debt  Instruments  that  are,  or 
will  become,  subordinated  in  right  of  pay- 
ment to  the  payment  of  any  substantial 
amount  of  unsecured  Indebtedness;  or 

"(D)  Miy  equity  or  quasi-equity  instru- 
ments dther  than  common  stock  or  pre- 
ferred nock  (except  as  provided  above),  in- 


cluding 


warrants  or  other  rights  to  acquire 


such 
and 


equity   or  quasi-equity  instruments: 


"(3)  the  term  'margin  securities'  means 
any  security  defined  as  a  margin  security 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Oovemon  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.". 

(b)  TiUe  IV  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"mVKSTMKlIT  LXKITATION 

"Sk.  415.  (aXl)  After  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  no  building  and  loan, 
savings  and  loan,  or  homestead  association, 
or  cooperative  bank,  the  accounts  of  which 
are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  shall,  directly 
or  indirectly,  make  an  investment  for  its 
own  account  in  noninvestment  grade  securi- 
ties the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  purchase  or  carry 
margin  securities  if  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association  is  prohibited  from  making 
such  an  investment,  except  that  this  provi- 
sion shall  not  apply  to  a  State-chartered 
building  and  loan,  savings  and  loan,  or 
branestead  association,  or  cooperative  bank 
which  obtains  a  waiver  of  this  provision 
from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
based  upon  a  showing  that  such  an  Invest- 
ment would  be  consistent  with  the  exercise 
of  prudent  business  ludgment. 

(2)  No  insured  institution,  as  defined  in 
section  408  of  this  title,  shall  make  an  in- 
vestment for  its  account  in  such  noninvest- 
ment grade  securities  If  at  the  time  of  In- 
vestment its  net  worth  Is  less  than  6  (six) 
percent. 

"(b)  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  the  term  'noninvestment  grade  securi- 
ties' means— 

"(A)  unrated  bonds  or  preferred  stock: 

"(B)  bonds  or  preferred  stock  with  a 
rating  at  or  lower  than  Ba  by  Moody's.  BB 
by  Standard  and  Poor's,  or  an  equivalent 
rating  by  nationally  recognized  bond  rating 
bouse; 

"(C)  other  debt  instruments  that  are,  or 
will  become,  subordinated  in  right  of  pay- 
ment to  the  payment  of  any  substantial 
amount  of  unsecured  indebtedness;  or 

"(D)  any  equity  or  quasi-equity  instru- 
ments other  than  common  stock  or  pre- 
ferred stock  (except  as  provided  above),  in- 
cluding warrants  or  other  rights  to  acquire 
such  equity  and  quasi-equity  Instruments; 
and 

"(2)  the  term  'margin  securities'  means 
any  security  defined  as  a  margin  security 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.".  C 

Ssc.  .03.  (a)  The  Federal  Deposit^  Insur- 
ance Corporation  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  It  deems  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
shall  prescribed  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  it  deems  necessary  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

Mr.  DOliOanCI.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SHELBY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Alabanut. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair:  What  was  the 
result  of  the  amen<jment?  I  was  seek- 
ing recognlticm  earlier  to  oppose  the 
original  Domenlci  amendment.  Did 
the  Senator  withdraw  his  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment    offered    by    the    distin- 


guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
now  pending. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Is  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

lAx.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  about  high-yield 
bonds.  But  I  believe,  as  has  been  said, 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
addressed  in  the  hearings  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee 
has  Indicated  he  would  have  in  the 
Banking  Committee. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  would 
hinder  the  ability  of  small  and  emerg- 
ing companies  to  raise  ci4>ital  for 
growth  and  expansion— in  other 
words,  for  job  creation.  This  amend- 
ment wotild  limit  their  market  for 
these  securities.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
back-door  approach  to  what  they  can 
market. 

Many  companies  in  my  home  State 
of  Alabama  and  the  hundreds  of  jobs 
that  have  been  created  there  would 
not  be  in  existence  today  tf  they  had 
not  had  access  to  high-yield  bond  fi- 
nancing mechanisms. 

Of  the  23,000  companies  in  this 
country  with  assets  of  over  $25  mil- 
lion, only  650  are  rated  as  investment 
grade.  Withou^the  use  of  high-yield 
bonds,  the  otheh  22,000  companies  are 
restricted  from  a  nuajor  source  of  cap- 
ital. This  amendment  would  restrict 
growth  in  our  economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment,  and  let  us  have  the 
proper  hearings  in  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  Securities  Subcom- 
mittee which  would  have  jurisdiction 
of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
oppo^this  amendment.  Let  us  bring 
into  ftrspective  this  issue  of  high- 
yield^nds,  or,  as  they  are  affection- 
ately called  by  some,  junk  bohds. 

We  are  hearing  the  evils  and  the  sins 
of  these  bonds.  We  have  heard  testi- 
mony from  highly  respected  individ- 
uals on  Wall  Street  that  these  bonds 
are  bad,  wicked,  and  mvist  be  stopped. 
Some  of  the  testimony  implied  that  all 
the  problems  of  Wall  Street  could  be 
corrected  with  the  elimination  of 
high-yield  bonds. 

We  have  been  debating  the  recapi- 
talization of  FSLIC  to  inject  money 
and  confidence  into  the  savings  and 
loan  Induistry,  and  now  we  have  an 
amendment  to  cap  the  use  of  Junk 
bonds  within  the  industry. 

Let  us  reflect  on  the  substance  of 
this  issue.  I  know  of  no  savings  and 
loAns  that  failed  in  the  beginning  be- 
cause they  bought  high-yield  bon(is.  I 

do    know    of    niunerous    institutions 

which  have  failed,  or  are  dicing  be- 
cause of  bad  real  estate  and  energy 

loans. 
High-yield  bonds  are  proving  to  be 

the  safest  and  highest  yielding  compo- 


nent of  the  portfolio  of  savings  and 
loan  institutions'  asset-earning  powers. 

According  to  a  study,  diversified 
portfoUos  on  high-yield  bonds,  on  an 
annual  basis,  have  earned  approxi- 
mately 3.5  to  5  percent  above  U.S. 
Treasury  securities  and  investment- 
grade  bonds,  and  ^proximately  2.5  to 
3.5  percent  above  mortgage-backed  se- 
curities. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  use  of  high- 
yield  bonds  have  done  for  America. 

There  are  approximately  13  million 
more  Americans  working  today  than 
in  1980.  It  is  not  the  Fortune  500  com- 
panies that  are  expanding  and  hiring. 
Rather,  it  is  the  smaller  American 
companies  that  have  found  a  way  to  fi- 
nance their  expansion.  And  they  have 
done  this  with  high-yield  bonds. 

When  we  look  at  the  facts,  and  track 
record  of  these  bonds  and  what  they 
have  done  for  the  expansion  of  Amer- 
ica—which is  dramatically  portrayed 
by  the  highest  stock  market  in  histo- 
ry—this shows  worldwide  (x>nfidence 
in  American  business.  Perhaps  it  is 
time  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  high-yield 
bonds  and  not  pass  legislation  to  limit 
them. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  might,  I  have  a 
list  of  different  companies  in  the  Sen- 
ator's home  State  of  New  Mexico  that 
have  financed  their  activities  and  cre- 
ated Jobs  by  the  issuance  of  these 
high-yield  bonds. 

Ameriwest  Financial  Corp.  in  Albu- 
querque has  hired  272  employees. 
Ameriwest  28  more  and  in  another  lo- 
cation. 325:  Arrow  Gas  Co.  in  Roswell 
25  employees:  Navajo  Refining  Co.  328 
employees;  Ameriwest  in  Albuquerque 
55;  Ara  Services  in  Albuquerque  49; 
Arkansas  Best  Corp..  296;  Associated 
Inns  Restaurants  Co..  America,  350; 
Avis,  one  of  the  top  companies  in 
America.  39;  Beklns  Moving  and  Stor- 
age, 25.  I  am  skipping  here  because  I 
will  ask  at  a  later  time  that  this  entire 
list  be  a  part  of  the  Rbcohd. 

Circle  K  Convenience  Stores;  Cham- 
pion International  Corp.;  Continental 
Airlines;  Control  Data  Corp.;  Dennjrs 
Restaurant;  #  Federated  Department 
Stores;  Frontier  Airlines:  Green  Tree 
Acceptance:  Levi  Strauss  dc  Co.,  one  of 
the  great  retailing  giants  of  America; 
Mesa  Petroleum:  Mobile  Produdnr. 
Safeway  Stores— there  must  be  25  to 
50  Safeway  Stores  that  have  expanded 
by  the  use  of  these  bonds  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  Texaco;  Tlcor  Title  In- 
surance; Triple  T  Motel:  Wang  Labora- 
tories; Montgomery  Ward;  Western 
Co.  of  North  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  list  be  printed  hi  the 

RSCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  H^CHT.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  bhef . 

I  urge  my  friend  from  New  Mexico 
not  to  ptoceed  with  this  amendment.  I 
believe  it  will  be  defeated  If  it  comes  to 
a  vote.    I 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  Senator  Prozmire, 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  deserves 
the  committee.  It  is  a  matter 
^ntroversial.  It  is  very  com- 


study  in 
that  is 
plex. 

We    d^ 
quences 
Senator 
than  wei 


not  know  aU  the  conse- 
of  the  action  proposed  by  the 
from  New  Mexico  any  more 
know  what  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate coiisequences  of  the  present  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  so-called  Junk 
bonds.    I 

There  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
there  is  presently  a  sort  of  a  monopoly 
on  giving  a  rating  to  bonds  that  are  of- 
fered that  squeeze  out  some  people 
from  that  particular  rating  process 
who  sholild  not  get  a  low  rating  or  no 
rating  at  all.  This,  if  that  is  the  case, 
serves  to  the  disadvantage  of  small 
business  in  many  ways. 

I  belleVe  the  present  widely  accepted 
rating  approaches  do  not  take  into  ac- 
coimt  the  quality  of  management  and 
creativity  and  new  constructive  ap- 
proaches to  finance  in  our  country. 

Those]  are  factors  that  I  think 
should  be  more  carefully  considered. 
We  should  delve  into  all  of  this  in  the 
Committee  in  an  appropriate 
study. 

At  thej  present  time  small  businesses, 
those  wlio  want  to  start  new  business- 
es, particularly  are  gaining  access  from 
so-calleq  Junk  bonds.  I  see  no  reason  to 
place  fiiHher  limitation  on  this  situa- 
tion until  we  have  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
plore it.;  I  would  be  eager  to  get  into 
that  exploration  in  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. \  trust  we  will  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

The 
Senator 


The 


]  "RESIDING    OFFICER, 
from  New  Mexico. 
Mr.   qOMENICI.   Mr.  President.   I 
hope  th|it  I  have  made  it  clear  in  the 
Record,  but  let  me  one  more  time  sug- 
gest   thEit    the    Senator    from    New 


Mexico  is  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
Junk  bonds,  high-risk,  high-yield 
bonds,  to  the  American  marketplace. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  un- 
derstands how  broadly  they  have  been 
used.  The  Senator  understands  how 
broadly  they  have  been  used  In  my 
State,  a  poor  State. 

I  am  not  doing  anything  in  this  leg- 
islation to  suggest  that  we  ought  not 
have  high-ride,  high-yield  bonds  as  an 
instrument  of  the  American  market- 
place in  terms  of  capitalizing  business- 
es, large  and  small. 

Plain  and  simple,  I  merely  said  in  my 
amendment  if  we  are  going  to  insure 
S&L's,  State  or  Federal,  we  ought  to 
have  the  same  rules  on  how  much  of 
those  Junk  bonds  can  be  in  their  port- 
folio. We  either  are  penalizing  those 
that  we  have  extreme  limitations  on 
and  thus  limiting  greatly  the  Junk 
bond  market,  or  we  are  giving  a  bonan- 
za to  another  group  and  creating  a 
higher  risk  for  the  pool  of  insureds  I 
say  make  them  all  the  same.  That  is 
aU. 

I  am  not  saying  stop  their  use.  I  am 
not  saying  that  they  are  not  needed.  I 
am  suggesting  that  there  is  some 
reason  for  them  receiving  a  lower 
rating  and  it  probably  has  to  do  with  a 
risk  of  default,  and  why  we  are  insur- 
ing one  group  of  institutions  with  the 
very  high  availability  of  those  and  an- 
other with  a  forced,  very  low  limita- 
tion, seems  to  this  Senator  to  make  no 
sense  and  to  place  the  risk  in  the 
wrong  place  for  those  who  are  more 
secure. 

I  am  going  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment shortly.  Senator  D'Amato  has 
one  for  a  3-month  mandated  study.  I 
would  offer  it  right  now  but  in  defer- 
ence to  the  Senator  from  New  York  I 
want  to  find  out  if  he  would  prefer  to 
offer  it  in  his  own  behalf.  If  he  cannot 
find  time  and  authorizes  me  to  offer 
it,  I  will.  Once  I  have  withdrawn  and 
can  get  the  floor  again.  I  will  offer  a 
mandated  study.  Since  it  appears  more 
time  is  needed  by  the  committee,  I 
would  offer  that  and  I  assume  it  would 
receive  some  broad  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  Do- 
menlci  amendment. 

I  sield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right.  The  amend- 
ment is  withdrawn. 

Pending  is  the  Gam  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Bfr.  President,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  negotiations  on  the  last 


amendment  that  I  offered,  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  read  a  letter  from 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  Gould. 

In  view  of  the  upcoming  votes  to  recapital- 
ize the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  (FSLIC).  to  protect  depositors. 
I  thought  you  may  wish  to  review  the  most 
recent  statement  from  Comptroller  General 
Charles  A.  Bowsher  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  on  the  need  for  a  responsi- 
bly funded  FSLIC.  As-^rOu  know,  the  Con- 
gpess'  own  auditon  have  testified  that 
FSLIC  Is  technically  Insolvent  and  that 
troubled  thrifts'  operating  losses  may 
exceed  $3  billion  in  1986. 

Comptroller  General  Bowsher's  letter 
speaks  for  Itself.  After  placing  FSLIC's  reso- 
lution costs  in  the  range  of  $25  billion  to  $30 
billion,  he  concludes:  "We  believe  that  ongo- 
ing Congressional  oversight  of  a  5-year  plan 
would  be  preferable  to  a  series  of  go/no-go 
reauthorizations. ' ' 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Gould's  letter  and  also 
the  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
on   this   subject   be   printed   in   the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DKPAKTMXIfT  OP  THE  TRZASTTRT, 

WaahinoUm,  DC.  March  25,  1987. 

Dear  Sknatoh:  In  view  of  the  upcoming 
votes  to  recapitalize  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  (FSLIC), 
to  protect  depositors,  I  thought  you  may 
wish  to  review  the  most  recent  statement 
from  Comptroller  General  Charles  A. 
Bowsher  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
on  the  need  for  a  responsibly  funded  FSLIC. 
As  you  know,  the  Congress'  own  auditors 
have  testified  that  FSLIC  is  technically  in- 
solvent and  that  troubled  thrifts'  operating 
losses  may  exceed  $2  billion  In  1986. 

Comptroller  General  Bowsher's  letter 
siieaks  for  itself.  After  placing  FSLIC's  reso- 
lution costs  in  the  range  of  $25  billion  to  $30 
billion,  he  concludes:  "We  believe  that  ongo- 
ing Congressional  oversight  of  a  5-year  plan 
would  be  preferable  to  a  series  of  go/no-go 
reauthorizations." 

If  I  can  ever  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  on 
this  important  safety  and  soundness  issue, 
please  feel  free  to  call  me. 
Sincerely, 

Gbosox  D.  Gould. 

COMratOLLKH  GDIBUU. 

OF  THE  UllITKD  STATES, 

Wathington,  DC.  March  18. 1987. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  B.  O'Cohhell,  Phxsidxmt, 
U.S.   League  of  Savingt  tn$titution$.   111 
Eaat  Wacker  Drive.  Oiicoffo.  IL. 

DxAS  Ma.  O'ComfBix:  In  your  recent  letter 
to  me,  you  critized  our  report  (OAO/GGD- 
87-46BR)  and  our  testimony  before  the 
House  Banking  Committee  (March  3,  1987) 
on  the  recapitalization  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ing and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
(FSLIC).  We  not  only  believe  that  this  criti- 
cism is  unwarranted,  but  we  also  believe 
that  the  nature  aAd  tone  of  the  letter  may, 
itself,  contribute  to  the  climate  of  confusion 
that  surroimds  FSLIC's  recapitalization. 

First,  our  report  discusses  both  the  advan- 
tages and  the  disadvantages  of  the  reci^l- 
talization  plan  proposed  Jointly  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  (FHLBB).  We  showed  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  the  plan  would  provide 
the  full  $25  billion  that  it  proposes.  We  also 


discussed  the  weakening  ctmdltion  of  FSLIC 
and  the  risks  that  would  be  assumed  if  the 
$25  billion  should  prove  to  be  insufficient  to 
resolve  both  the  current  and  future  prob- 
lems In  the  Industry.  We  did  not,  unwitting- 
ly or  otherwise,  espouse  the  plan  nor  did  we 
attempt  "...  to  frighten  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  .  .  .  into  inappropriate 
action."  We  take  our  independence  very  se- 
riously. We  woric  for  the  entire  Congress 
and  it  is  always  in  our  best  Interest  and 
theirs  to  Report  the  facts  and  our  evaluation 
of  them  as  objectively  as  possible. 

In  our  reporting  on  the  thrift  industry  we 
have  also  presented  an  objective  picture.  We 
believe  that  disclosure  of  correct  Infonna- 
tlon  is  desirable  for  the  industry  in  the  long 
run.  Our  work  has  shown  that  e  ?vge  per- 
centage of  thrifts  have  oeen  In  financial 
trouble  for  several  years,  even  before  the 
precipitous  fall  in  oU  prices.  WhQe  we  do 
not  advocate  closing  any  Institution  that 
has  a  reasonable  chance  of  recovery,  the 
troubles  affecting  many  insolvent  thrifts 
have  only  been  exacerbated,  not  caused,  by 
the  economic  recession  that  exists  in  some 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  Failure  to  deal  with 
those  thrifts  where  poor  decisions  or  fraud- 
ulent actions  have  caused  an  irreparable 
erosion  of  net  worth  and  earning  power 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  rest  of  the  In- 
dustry and  irresponsible  for  the  regulator. 

Tou  have  suggested  that  the  numbers  re- 
leased in  our  report  are  ".  .  .  baaed  on  our 
acceptance  of  distorted  fact."  It  is  not  en- 
tirely clear  to  which  numbers  you  are  ob- 
jecting, but  our  Information  <sa  the  condi- 
tion of  the  industry  Is  derived  from  the  only 
data  available  for  all  institutions  in  the  in- 
dustry; i.e.,  the  financial  statements  every 
insured  thrift  is  required  to  submit  quarter- 
ly to  the  FHLBB.  We  stand  by  our  numbers 
as  the  best  available  for  delineating  the 
extent  of  the  problems  facing  the  thrift  in- 
dusty  and  FSLIC. 

Another  data-related  Issue  in  your  letter  is 
deserving  of  additional  comment.  There  has 
been  considerable  recent  discussion  on  the 
impact  of  Bank  Board  regulations  regarding 
appraisals  and  asset  classifications  on  thrift 
institutions'  income  and  net  worth  meas- 
ured according  to  regulatory  accounting 
principles  (RAP).  Your  view  is  that  these 
regulations  are  more  stringent  than  compa- 
rable requirements  under  generally  accept- 
ed accoimtlng  principles  (GAAP).  To  the 
extent  that  this  is  true,  failure  to  properly 
account  for  these  differences  when  adjust- 
ing thrift  industry  daU  to  GAAP  values 
would  understate  net  worth  and  overstate 
losses.  We  agree  that  additional  attention 
should  be  given  to  this  issue.  Indeed,  we 
have  asked  your  research  staff  to  provide  us 
with  any  Information  you  have  showing  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  this  effect  Our 
Impression  at  this  time  is  that,  while  appro- 
priate adjustments  to  thrift  earnings  and 
net  worth  may  result  In  some  modification 
of  reported  figures,  the  general  pictiue  of 
the  Industry's  condition  would  not  change 
substantially. 

The  United  States  League  has  objected  to 
Chairman  Gray's  repeated  statement  that 
losses  in  troubled  thrifts  are  amimulat.1ng 
at  the  rate  of  $6  mlllon  a  day,  or  about  $2 
billion  a  year.  You  have  stated  that  the  bxilk 
of  this  figure  Is  ".  .  .  one-time  writedown 
hit^t"  rather  than  ongoing  operating  loaaea. 
Our  figiires  for  the  Industry,  however,  show 
that  the  $2  billion  yearly  loss  rate  does  rep- 
resent operating  losses,  not  writedowns.  For 
the  first  3  quarters  of  1988,  operating  losses 
for  insolvent  institutions  were  $386  million, 
$542  million,   and  $742  million,   totalling 
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$LaS  taiOkm.  Thus,  In  the  flnt  3  quarten  of 
the  year,  operattnc  kMMa  for  this  group  of 
troubled  thrifts  totaled  over  a  bUUon  and  a 
half  doDara.  and  the  situation  was  deterlo- 
ratlDc  each  quarts.  It  appears  that  a  $3  bfl- 
Ikin  operathn  loss  for  1986  may  be  a  rela- 
tlrely  conaerrattve  estimate. 

Tou  have  also  characterlMd  OAO's  audit 
of  FBLIC  as  deficient,  and  ".  .  .  not  ...  a 
true  audit  of  the  FSLIC."  We  do  not  tmder- 
stand  your  basis  for  this  conclusion.  Our 
annual  *«"■"«•««'  audit  of  PBUC  is  conduct- 
ed In  aeoordance  with  generally  accepted 
government  fiMMtlng  standards  which  in- 
clude American  InsUtute  of  Certified  PubUc 
Accountants  (AICPA)  auditing  standards. 
Mmeover,  to  satisfy  the  unique  needs  of 
government,  the  AICPA  standards  are  aug- 
mented by  additional  standards  and  report- 
ing requirements. 

Furthermore,  It  is  fallacious  to  suggest 
that  our  quotatlcm  of  the  Bank  Board's  estl- 
mate  of  $33.5  biUion  to  resolve  FSLICs 
problems  constitutes  proof  that  we  unques- 
tfamfaijiy  sccept  all  figures  provided  to  us  by 
the  FHLBB.  Indeed,  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  Bank  Board  has  OMne  to 
accept  our  estimates.  For  example,  in  a 
OAO  report  Issued  over  a  year  ago  In  Febru- 
ary 10M  (Thrift  Industry  Problems:  Poten- 
tial Demands  on  the  FBUC  Insurance 
Fund.  OAO/OOD-IM^tSBR.  p.  36),  we  esU- 
mated  that  Uie  FSLIC  resolution  costs 
could  reach  $33  billion,  a  figure  which  the 
Bank  Board  then  challenged,  but  now  has 
come  to  accept. 

We  believe  that  the  future  of  the  industry 
and  the  insurance  fund  are  best  served  by 
honest  and  correct  reporting  of  their  condi- 
tion. Decision  making  at  all  levels,  for  the 
institutiOE4  the  regulator,  and  the  Con- 
gress, is  improved  by  correct  information. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  propose  or  rec- 
ommend  the  indiscriminate  closing  of  thrift 
Institutions.  Each  thrift  must  be  evaluated 
on  its  own  merits.  However,  without  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  true  condition  of 
the  institution,  such  an  evaluation  would  be 
specious. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  FBUC  recapital- 
ization, our  position  is  as  follows.  There  is  a 
significant  problem  in  the  industry.  Reason- 
able estimates  place  FSLICs  resolution  cost 
in  the  range  of  $30  to  $30  billion.  The 
FBUC  recapitaliaation  plan  proposed  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  FHLBB  would,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  provide  this  amount  of 
money  over  the  next  five  years.  We  believe, 
as  you  do.  that  recapitalization  of  FSUC 
should  be  accompanied  by  ongoing  and  close 
oversight  of  the  Bank  Board  and  the 
FSUC.  The  League  has  suggested  that  a 
truncated  recapitalization  plan  requiring 
periodic  reauthorizatim  would  enhance 
oversight.  We  believe  that  ongoing  Congres- 
sional oversight  of  a  5-year  plan  wotild  be 
preferable  to  a  series  of  go/no-go  reauthor- 
izations. 

I  hope  that  you  now  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  views  on  these  Issues.  If  you 
have  any  further  questions,  please  contact 
me. 

Sincerely, 

Chaklks  A.  BowsBxa, 
"  Comptroller  OtneraL 

UnrxD  Statu  I^aguk  op 

SsVmGS  IWSTlTUTlOlfS. 

Chicaoo,  IL,  March  6, 1987. 
Hon.  Chaius  A.  BowsHza. 
Comptroaer  Oeneral  of  the  United  State*, 
441  a  St.  N.W..  Waihington.  DC. 
DzAi  Sn:  I  am  writing  to  protest  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  the  figures  recently 


by  your  ofHce  on  the  state  of  the 
Savtogs  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
(F8UC).  The  OAO  has  unwittingly 
aided  land  abetted  the  Treasury  and  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  In  their  ef- 
f  righten  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Into  passing  the  bloated  FSUC  re- 
ktion  plan  they  have  proposed, 
witness.  Mr.  Wolf,  testified  earlier 
eek,  the  OAO's  report  is  based  on 
estimated  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
the  Board  that  oversees  the  FSUC 
now  doing  its  best  to  panic  the  Con- 
ito  inappropriate  action. 
Toi*  report  fails  to  note  that  the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  estimated  losses  stem 
from  the  writedowns  to  market  of  problem 
assets  through  the  Board's  harsh  appraisal 
and  asset  das^ication  programs  in  those 
dosen  or  more  states  running  through  the 
mlddlf  of  the  country  from  the  Mexican 
borde$^  to  the  Canadian  border— states  faced 
with  gerlous  recession  and.  In  turn,  declining 
real  tstate  markets.  The  result  has  been 
staggering  writedowns  of  assets,  some  forced 
Insolvpncies  and  Increased  strains  on  the 
FSUC. 

Tha  Board's  failure  to  moderate  its  ap- 
praisal and  asset  classification  rules  for  de- 
pressed areas  is  responsible  In  substantial 
part  for  the  problems  of  FSUC.  4^rltlng 
down:  some  institutions  into  solvency  has 
made 'It  impossible  for  these  Institutions  to 
use  the  net  realizable  value  approach  for 
problem  loans,  which  allows  them  to  contin- 
ue carrying  these  assets  through  temporary 
eoonoinlc  adversity. 

On&r  In  very  recent  days  has  the  Board 
begun  to  recognize  that  various  forbearance 
elemiits  are  needed  to  cushion  the  adverse 
impa^  of  the  recession  in  certain  states. 
The  I7.S.  League  is  now  studying  the 
Board's  fortiearance  statement-  and  will 
shortly  transmit  Its  comments  to  the  Board. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  since  the  Board's 
statement  does  not  Include  a  plan  to  offset 
the  aeset  writedowns  in  economlcaUy  trou- 
bled areas,  some  action  by  Congress  on  this 
speciSc  matter  is  essential. 

Chairman  Gray  has  been  saying  for 
months  that  delay  In  handling  troubled 
thrifts  is  causing  losses  to  FSUC  of  $6  mil- 
lion a  day.  Not  only  is  this  figure  the  result 
of  unrealistic  writedown  policies,  it  is  l>elng 
further  distorted  by  the  implication  that  it 
is  entirely  comprised  of  ongoing  operating 
losses  rather  than  one-time  writedown  hits. 
I  have  Instructed  my  staff  to  prepare  a  de- 
tailed critique  of  the  numbers  released  by 
your  office.  In  the  meantime,  let  me  say 
that  }  think  we  wiU  show  rather  conclusive- 
ly th^t  those  numbers  are  based  on  your  ac- 
ceptabce  of  distorted  facts.  If  a  true  audit  of 
the  nsuc  were  conducted,  we  are  confident 
ttiat  •.  different  picture  would  emerge. 

In  spite  of  nomenclatiire  that  suggests 
otherwise,  the  OAO  does  not  conduct  a  true 
audit  of  the  FSUC.  In  the  general  business 
community,  public  auditing  firms  carry  out 
their  duties  by  taking  the  numl>ers  provided 
by  management  and  independently  verify- 
ing them.  In  contrast,  in  the  case  of  the 
FSLDC,  the  GAO  takes  the  numbers  provid- 
ed bt  "management"  (in  this  instance,  the 
manggement  of  FSUC  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board)  and  basically  ac- 
cepts them  at  face.  It  does  not  conduct  inde- 
pendent field  audits  to  determine  their  ve- 
racity. Thus,  in  Its  analysis  of  the  Treasury/ 
Bank  Board  proposal,  the  OAO  accepts  the 
$23.5  billion  measurement  of  the  problem 
facinB  the  FSUC  that  the  (Thainnan  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  been 
publicly  broadcasting  for  months. 
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In  its  ma  ny  reports  on  the  FSUC  over  the 
last  two  y<iars,  the  OAO  has  attempted  to 
measure  tlie  industry's  problems  according 
to  Oenerally  Accepted  Accounting  Princi- 
ples. A  coi^on  mlsperception  is  that  regu- 
latory accounting  procedures  (RAP)  for  sav- 
ings institutions  are  uniformly  less  stringent 
than  OAAP.  Ttiis  is  certainly  not  so  across 
the  board!  The  asset  write-downs  required 
by  RAP  sibstanUaUy  exceed  OAAP  write- 
downs and  should  be  adjusted  accordingly 
in  any  attempt  to  assess  either  institutions 
or  the  FBuC  on  a  OAAP  l>asis. 

One  of  I  the  main  points  in  the  UJ3. 
LMgue's  ptt)gram— and  underlined  very  per- 
suasively liy  many  of  those  who  have  testi- 
fied before  a  House  Banldng  sul>commlttee 
over  the  last  two  days— is  that  the  Bank 
Board  doef  not  use  OAAP  standards  in  eval- 
uating thq  asset  quality  of  savings  institu- 
tions. In  taireas  of  the  country  currently 
mired  in  a  depression,  these  standards 
produce  h^e  losses  and  result  In  a  B.u.<isly 
distorted  picture  of  the  FSUC. 

The  U.S.  League  does  not  dispute  the  need 
to  provide  the  FSUC  with  additional  re- 
sources. However,  and  because,  among  other 
things,  of  (he  regulatory  appraisal  and  asset 
classificati|}n  rules  lued  by  the  Board,  we 
are  seriouply  troubled  alwut  the  FSUC's 
ability  to  use  wisely  monies  provided  to  it. 
Thus,  we  have  structured  a  proposal  for 
fimding  the  FSUC  that  has  strong  and  ef- 
fective Cohgreasional  oversight  built  into  it. 
This  provi^  the  FSUC  with  the  same  $10 
billion  in  fimds  over  the  next  two  years  as 
the  Treasury /Bank  Board  proposal  does— 
wtiich.  inddentally,  is  the  most  the  FSUC 
can  efflcietotly  use  according  to  pubUc  testi- 
mony from  Undersecretary  Oeorge  Oould  of 
the  Treas»|ry. 

In  fact,  our  current  position  merely  takes 
the  Treasury /Bank  Board  proposal  and 
builds  in  pie  strongest  and  the  only  effec- 
tive over^Sht  we  know  of— requirhig  the 
Bank  Board  to  go  back  to  the  Congress  in 
two  years  and  Justify  its  need  for  and  ability 
to  use  a  second  Infusion  of  funds. 

We  are  gratified,  in  fact,  that  the  OAO 
has  expressed  strong  support  for  the  need 
for  such  Oversight.  Oiven  that  support  for 
effective  oversight,  we  see  no  reason  wtiy  an 
independent  arm  of  Congress  such  as  the 
GAO  would  tiave  an  objection  to  the 
League's  iciproach  to  FSUC  fimding. 


Mr.  G 
the  absei 

The 
the  Sei 
request? 

Mr.  G. 

The 
Senator 

Mr.  B< 


WnjJAM  B.  O'CoimzLL. 
,N.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

of  a  Quorum^^ 

roiNG    OFFICER.    Will 
from  Utah  withhold  his 


I  am  happy  to. 
ilDING  OFFICER.  The 
Oklahoma. 
REN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  anci  ask  for  its  immediate  (»nsid- 
eration.  i 

Mr.  0.fRN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  Gar^  amendment  is  pending  and 
the  Seiiator  from  Oklahoma  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside. 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  make 

that  reqi  lest.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objei  :tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMKHSlfKirr  HO.  so 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Setuitor  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boazii] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  60. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimious  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  Title  IV,  insert 
the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion has  the  statutory  authority  to  engage 
in  "open  bank  assistance"  for  failing  banics 
under  section  13(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  to  minimize  losses  to  the  in- 
surance fund  and  to  provide  for  the  stability 
of  the  community;  and. 

Communities  in  depressed  regions  of  the 
Nation  have  had  increasing  diffictilty  in 
raising  c«4>ital  to  Infuse  into  locally  operat- 
ed, failing  l>anltB;  and. 

States  have  the  authority  to  establish  cap- 
ital pools  to  supplement  FDIC  funds  and 
outside  capital  In  arranging  open  banks  as- 
sistance plans;  and. 

tt  is  not  in  the  public  Interest  to  have  a 
"fire  sale"  of  assets  acquired  by  the  FDIC  as 
a  part  of  their  acquisitions  of  nonperform- 
ing  loans  of  failed  banics; 

Let  it  therefore  be  declared  that: 

The  U.S.  Senate  hereby  encourages  the 
FDIC  to  exercise  its  discretionary  authority 
to  work  with  States  which  authorize  such 
capital  pools  to  save  community  banks 
during  this  time  of  great  economic  distress 
in  certain  regions  of  the  country  and  the 
U.S.  Senate  further  encourages  the  FDIC  to 
use  its  discretionary  authority  to  negotiate 
sale  of  loans  to  area  banics  to  prevent  fur- 
ther asset  devaluation. 

Ml.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Utah. 

As  I  came  to  the  floor,  I  did  not  real- 
ize there  was  a  pending  amendment.  I 
appreciate  his  willingness  to  set  his 
amendment  aside  to  consider  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  con- 
tains, I  think,  some  noncontroversial 
language.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
language  to  encourage  the  FDIC  to 
use  their  discretionary  authority  in 
dealing  with  States  most  particulary 
affected  by  the  economic  downtvuu  of 
the  agricultural  and  energy  sectors. 

In  my  State  of  Oklahoma,  for  in- 
stance, the  Governor  has  proposed  set- 
ting up  a  capital  pool  to  supplement 
with  FDIC's  section  13(c),  open  bank 
assistance  fimds,  to  preserve  communi- 
ty-based financial  institutions.  Fur- 
ther, in  this  sense  of  the  Senate  lan- 
guage we  urge,  and  the  FDIC  has  indi- 
cated that  it  supports  this  proposition, 
the  notion  of  packaging  large  numbers 
of  troubled  loans  undertaken  which 
they  inherit  in  bank  closings  so  that 
these  packages  of  loans  can  be  sold  to 
a  regional  consortivun  of  banks.  In 
many  instances,  if  the  FDIC  were  to 


sell  back  these  troubled  loans  to  area 
bankers,  at  a  discount  that  would  re- 
flect the  FDIC's  expected  recovery, 
the  area  banks  would  then  be  better 
equipped  to  g^  the  maximum  recov- 
ery from  these  assets. 

I  applaud  the  FDIC's  current  use  of 
such  discretionary  authority  and  hope 
for  continuance  of  the  cooperative 
spirit  which  has  come  from  the  chair- 
man and  his  agency. 

Iiir.  President.  Just  to  spell  out  what 
has  been  happening,  we  have  faced,  of 
course,  a  disastrous  situation  in  the 
Southwestern  part  of  the  country,  in 
particular,  and  also  up  through  the 
plains  in  the  agrictiltural  producing 
States.  I  happen  to  be  from  a  State 
that  is  being  afflicted  by  both  the 
downturn  in  the  energy  sector  and  the 
agricultural  sector.  In  Just  the  past  12 
months.  Just  the  past  12  months  alone, 
we  have  lost,  in  Oklahoma,  a  State  of 
approximately  3  million  people,  24 
banks  which  have  failed,  with  total  de- 
posits of  over  $2.8  billion. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  catastrophic 
occurrence.  Our  economy  is  being  crip- 
pled by  these  developments.  We  have 
found  that  when  loans  are  taken  over 
from  closed  institutions,  loans  which 
are  not  performing,  and  when  the 
FDIC  then  moves  to  liquidate  these 
loans  and  to  sell  the  assets  involved, 
what  can  often  happen  is  a  fire  sale  at 
below  what  has  been  the  market  value 
previously.  The  market  is  impacted  as 
all  of  these  assets  are  thrown  out  for 
sale.  The  value  of  assets  of  all  of  the 
remaining  financial  institutions  is, 
therefore,  further  undermined,  more 
financial  institutions  get  into  trouble, 
more  bad  loans  are  then  taken  up  by 
the  FDIC,  more  assets  are  then  out  on 
the  market  where  there  are  already 
very  few  purchasers,  and  the  cycle 
goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  Chairman 
Seidman  and  others.  And  let  me  say 
his  attitude,  I  think,  is  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  He  is  really  trying  to  turn 
the  FDIC  in  the  right  direction,  and 
he  is  trying  to  work  cooperatively  with 
th(}se  regions  of  the  country  that  have 
been  experiencing  this  difficulty.  I  ap- 
plaud his  attitude,  and  I  applaud  the 
new  spirit  that  is  developing  at  the 
FDIC. 

What  could  happen,  if  the  FDIC 
continues  to  use  its  discretionary  au- 
thority and,  in  fact,  uses  it  even  more 
often,  is  that  the  FDIC,  under  current 
law,  could  sell  these  loans  that  they 
acquire  from  troubled  institutions  or 
closed  institutions  which  are  nonper- 
formlng,  could  sell  these  paclcages  of 
loans  at  dis(X)unts  to  local  or  regional 
banking  institutions  or  interests. 
These  are  people  that  really  imder- 
stand  l(x»l  market  conditions.  They 
know  the  basic  value  of  these  assets. 
In  many  cases,  they  know  the  borrow- 
ers involved.  They  are  better  equipped 
to  ultimately  increase  the  amount  of 
recovery  under  these  loans  than  would 


be  the  FDIC  itself.  And  they  are  much 
more  able  to  hold  these  assets  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  so  that  they  are 
not  all  put  back  out  on  the  market  at 
fire  prices,  further  debilitating  and  un- 
dermining the  value-to-assets  base  of 
the  existing  financial  institutions. 

So  this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion or  addition  to  this  bill,  first  of  all, 
encourages  the  FDIC  to  continue  to 
use,  and,  in  fact,  I  would  hope  to 
expand.  Its  use  of  its  own  discretionary 
authority  to  work  with  regional 
groups  that  would  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  purchase  at  a  discount  these 
loans  and  to  work  them  out. 

The  second  part  of  the  sense^f-the- 
Senate  resolution  deals  with  situations 
where  we  have  borderline  cases  as  to 
whether  or  not  banks,  community 
banJos.  will  be  able  to  stay  open.  As 
you  know,  Mr.  President,  and  as  my 
(XJlleagues  understand,  under  the  open 
bank  assistance  plan  which  keeps  in- 
stitutions in  operation,  the  FDIC  tra- 
ditionally puts  up  part  of  the  money 
involved  and  local,  private  sources 
have  to  come  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
capital  to  make  the  package  work.  In 
the  situation  where  there  is  no  hope 
of  turning  the  comer,  of  course,  opm 
bank  assistance  is  simply  not  impropri- 
ate. 

But  there  are  some  situations,  par- 
ticularly with  small  institutions  in 
States  like  ours— and  this  is  true  in 
Texas,  it  is  true  in  Louisiana.  Alaska, 
Wyoming,  New  Mexi(»,  and  many 
other  States  at  the  present  time— we 
have  situations  where  small  banks  are 
in  trouble,  but  with  appropriate  help 
they  could  work  their  way  out  of  trou- 
ble over  a  period  of  time.  Take  the  ex- 
ample. Mr.  President,  say,  of  a  bank 
which  the  FDIC  is  willing  to  put  to- 
gether, let  us  say,  $8  million  of  open 
bank  assistance  if  $3  million  of  private 
capital  might  be  raised.  There  are  situ- 
ations in  which  perhi^is  they  are  able 
to  come  up  with  $2.5  million  of  private 
capital,  not  quite  enough  to  meet  what 
the  FDIC  says  it  would  do.  It  is  a  situ- 
ation where  the  bank  almost  makes  it 
and  ends  up  being  closed  because  of  a 
failvire  to  come  up  with  a  very,  very 
small  amount  of  money. 

Some  States  are  discussing,  includ- 
ing the  legislature  and  Governor  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  the  establish- 
ment of  State  capital  pools  that  would 
allow  the  States  to  put  together  funds 
that  could  be  used  in  cooperation  with 
the  FDIC.  to  put  together  packages 
which  are  close  to  success  but  do  not 
quite  make  it  under  current  condi- 
tions. 

In  my  example,  for  example,  if  there 
were  a  State  pool  created,  a  State  au>- 
ital  pool,  if  the  FDIC  were  to  come  in 
and  say,  "This  is  a  bank  we  think 
would  make  it.  We  will  put  up  $8  mil- 
lion, now  you  have  to  come  up  with  $3 
million  locally."  and  the  private  sector 
could  only  come  up  with  $2.5  million. 
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the  State,  if  tt  had  luch  a  pool,  could 
oome  op  with  that  other  half -mmion 
doDan  and  make  the  package  go.  So 
with  a  very,  very  small  amount  of 
money  on  the  part  of  the  State,  a 
large  number  of  community  banks 
ml^t  be  kept  open  with  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  private  sector  In- 
votvemmt.  the  FDIC  open  bank  aasist- 
aooe.  and  a  very  small  amount  of 
money  from  State  pools  that  could  be 
ooopcsatively  Invested  in  a  package. 

I  think  this  is  something  that  the 
FDIC  would  look  favorably  upon.  I 
have  had  many  discussions  with  those 
at  the  agency.  They,  of  course,  want  to 
encourage  localities  to  do  their  part  If 
it  is  going  to  be  o^en  bank  assistance, 
they  do  not  want  all  the  help  to  come 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and 
that  is  lrgltimat.e.  If  a  bank  really  has 
a  chance  of  making  it.  there  should  be 
a  commitment  in  that  ctHumunlty  and 
State  to  do  th^  part  at  the  local  level 
to  kev  it  going.  ' 

So.  Mr.  Preiident.  this  amendment 
simply  states  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  we  encourage  the  FDIC  to 
use  its  discretionary  authority  toward 
both  of  these  objectives,  to  work  coop- 
oaUvely  with  States  that  set  up  such 
capital  pools  in  an  effort  to  keep  more 
community  banks  open  and  also  to  en- 
courage the  FDIC  to  put  together 
packages  of  loans  which  they  have  ac- 
quired frmn  f afled  banks,  to  sell  them 
to  local  consortiums  so  that  we  avoid 
the  fire  sale  kind  of  assets  which  is 
causing  the  economy  simply  to  go 
downhill  further  in  States  that  are  al- 
ready critically  inqiacted. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  man- 
agers of  the  bilL  I  believe  there  is  no 
objection  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment. But  I  would  certainly  yield  the 
Door  at  this  point  for  any  comments 
or  any  questions  that  might  arise. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma.  As 
we  all  know,  he  is  a  brilliant  Member 
of  this  body.  I  think  he  made  a  very 
good  contribution  to  the  bllL 

Let  me  Just  read  the  very  short  re- 
solving clause  in  the  proposaL 

Tbtt  VA  Senate  hereby  encourace*  the 
SDIC  to  exerdse  tts  diicretlanary  authority 
to  wotk  with  States  which  authorise  auch 
capital  poiria  to  save  oammunlty  banka 
dmlnc  this  time  of  sreat  wxwontte  dlatrcM 
in  certain  redoas  of  the  country  and  the 
VA.  Senate  further  encooragea  the  EDIC  to 
use  tU  dlBcretlopary  authority  to  negotiate 
sale  of  loans  to  area  banks  to  prevent  fur- 
ther asset  devaluation. 


This  is  an  essential  and  necessary 
action.  I  notice  he  said  he  has  consult- 
ed with  Chairman  Seidman  of  the 
FDIC  on  this.  It  Is  my  understanding 
Chairman  Seidman  Is  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  it. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma  on  what  I 
think  Is  a  very  good  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution. 


OARN.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
has  no  objection  to  this  amend- 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 

r  from  Oldahoma.  Mx.  Borkh. 

amendment  (No.  60)  was  agreed 

BORES.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
tnsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
idment  was  agreed  to. 
PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
tn  on  the  table, 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  engage  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee  in  a 
brief  colloquy  and  some  questions  that 
I  have  about  the  blU  at  this  point  so  I 
can  <mder8tand  It. 

As^I  Indicated  to  the  chairman  earli- 
er I  know  he  has  had  a  very,  very  diffi- 
cult task  that  has  been  faced  by  the 
present  chairman,  the  task  that  was 
faced  by  the  previous  chairman;  that 
Is.  to  come  up  with  legislation  that  will 
try  |o  be  fair  and  balanced  that  deals 
not  only  with  the  emergency  problems 
that  we  face  but  also  with  some  of  the 
overriding  concerns  about  the  struc- 
ture, of  the  financial  Institutions  in 
this  country. 
Tqat  is  a  very  difficult  situation 
Just  not  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  but  as  an  outside 
er,  I  can  certainly  understand 
ture  of  that  difficulty.  One  side 
ice  wants  to  deregulate  every- 
and  they  want  to  allow  the 
banks  to  become  Insurance  companies 
and  security  brokers,  and  they  want  to 
allow  security  companies  to  become 
banits,  and  want  to  allow  a  total  mix- 
ture of  aU  kinds  of  financial  institu- 
tion!. On  the  other  side  you  have 
tho^  in  which  I  would  include  myself 
that,  have  grave  concerns  about  the 
road  down  which  we  have  been  moving 
in  t  Ttas  of  mixing  and  matching  and 
opei  ing  up  to  all  different  kinds  of  In- 
stltttlons  the  provisions  of  financial 
services  because  I  think  that  when 
that  happens,  and  we  should  have 
learped  during  the  period  of  the  De- 
pres^on  that  we  began  to  have  diffi- 
culties when  we  had  financial  service 
insUtutions  on  every  comer  much  like 
havmg  a  filling  station  on  every 
corqer.  Banks  and  financial  institu- 
tions do  not  serve  the  same  function 
as  do  other  retail  outlets.  Security  is 
an  {essential  part  of  the  financial 
systm  and  goal  of  the  financial 
system.  The  maintenance  of  confi- 
dent in  the  financial  system  is  ex- 
tremely important. 

Sd  while  there  are  those  who  would 
absdlutely  deregulate  everything  to 
the  [point  of  view  that  I  think  they 
woi^d  Ignore  our  first  responsibility— 
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American  people  in  a  stable  financial 
sltuationHthere  are  those,  and  I  would 
Include  myself  in  that  number  that 
are  very  concerned  about  the  direction 
in  which  we  have  been  moving  over 
the  past  several  years  and  are  fearfiil 
we  couldj  be  setting  ourselves  up  again 
to  undetfnlne  the  soundness  of  our  fi- 
nancial ^tiiation  if  we  continue  to  pro- 
ceed pell  melL 

Havlngi  said  that,  there  are,  of 
course,  those  who  are  in  between,  vari- 
ous grades  of  opinion  in  between  those 
two  positions. 

It  it  a  very,  very  difficult  task.  I  can 
only  imakine  in  part  the  difficulty  of 
the  tasklforce  faced  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee  in  trying  to 
hammer  I  out  a  compromise  agreement 
that  has  a  chance  of  passage,  that 
strikes  at  some  Idnd  of  fair  balance  be- 
tween those  competing  points  of  view. 
In  fact,  ^here  are  probably  100  differ- 
ent points  of  view  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
as  to  exactly  how  the  financial  system 
should  now  be  structured. 

I  have  said  all  along  that  one  of  my 
concerns  is  that  we  not  get  ourselves 
bogged  ^own.  We  have  a  situation  I 
have  Juit  recounted  in  my  State  of 
over  45  banks  that  have  failed  in  the 
last  3  yfars.  We  have  had  24  in  the 
past  12  inonths.  We  have  savings  and 
loan  institutions  that  are  facing  very, 
very  difficult  economic  circumstances. 
The  puUUc  looks  to  us  to  recapatlllze 
FSLIC  89  soon  as  possible.  We  can  re- 
store coiif  idence  in  that  area. 

I  havej  been  concerned  that  while  I 
have  supported  the  general  overview 
of  the  legislation  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  under- 
standing that  it  is  a  compromise  that 
pleases  no  one  100  percent,  that  we 
might  get  bogged  down  along  the  way, 
and  that  we  might  end  up  not  getting 
the  emergency  relief  in  the  form  of 
the  FSIJC  recapitalization  and  the 
bridge  hitniring  proposal  in  particular 
quiddy  ^ough. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  again,  as  I  have  been 
strugglii^,  and  I  indicated  if  we  were 
not  able  !to  move  along,  I  was  personal- 
ly considering  offering  some  sort  of 
amendment  or  supporting  an  amend- 
ment that  would  restrict  us  simply  to 
the  emek^ency  measures.  As  I  under- 
stand from  the  chairman,  however,  it 
appears  there  is  a  chance  now  he  will 
be  able  io  move  this  bill  if  the  Senate 
is  sensitive  to  this  need  for  emergency 
assistance.  I  want  to  ask  the  chairman 
if  he  can  assure  me  that  if  this  matter 
becomes  bogged  down  in  conference,  if 
we  are  not  able  to  address  these  issues 
in  conference  in  a  way  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee might  want,  can  he  give  assurance 
that  he  would  not  allow  the  confer- 
ence to  drag  on  interminably  without 
us   at   least   getting   the   emergency 
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can  get  emergency  relief  in  these  areas 
that  are  so  critical  for  us? 

(Mr.  REID  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
asking  that  question  because  it  is  a 
critical  question.  We  have  to  move  on 
the  FSLIC  recapitalization.  There  is 
no  question  about  it,  I  understand  in 
Oldahoma,  and  many  other  States  like 
Louisiana.  Texas,  and  so  forth,  that 
this  is  absoluutely  imperative  and 
urgent.  As  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  will  do  everything  I  possibly 
can  to  see  that  this  moves  along. 
Quickly.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
cannot  speak  for  the  whole  confer- 
ence. I  only  speak  as  one  member  of 
the  conference  but  I  spoke  to  my  col- 
leagues. Senate  colleagues,  who  will  be 
conferees,  and  they  agree  that  we 
have  an  absolute  duty  to  move  this 
along  promptly.  We  will  not  allow 
delay. 

BCr.  BORSaf.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  chairman.  I  am  assured 
by  them.  I  understand  certainly  he  in- 
tends to  go  into  conference,  and  fight 
for  all  the  provisions  of  this  bill  that 
end  up  being  the  product  of  the 
Senate  as  hard  as  he  possibly  can. 
That  is  his  duty.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  ask  him  to  bargain  away  at 
this  point  his  right  to  go  in  and  fight 
for  the  proposals  that  he  has  been 
able  to  include  in  the  bUl. 

Bir.  PROXMIRK  May  I  interrupt  to 
say  I  am  also  conscious  of  the  fact  the 
people  from  the  House  who  will  be  on 
the  conference  committee  have  the 
same  interest.  I  am  sure  they  are  anx- 
ious to  push  this  through  in  a  hurry. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  luiow  now,  and 
we  will  not  know  for  a  few  weeks  what 
the  content  of  the  House  bill  wiU  be. 
But  I  am  confident  that  with  that 
commitment  on  the  part  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  to  move 
along  it  will  not  be  delayed  In  confer- 
ence. We  are  going  to  push  it  Just  as 
hard  and  fast  as  we  possibly  can. 

Bir.  BOREN.  I  appreciate  that  assur- 
ance very  much.  I  know  certainly 
Speaker  Wright  from  the  House  per- 
spective comes  from  an  area  that  Is 
being  Impacted  Just  as  our  area  is 
being  Impacted.  I  see  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  on  the  floor.  He  also 
understands  fuU  well  the  kinds  of 
problems  we  are  facing.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  understanding  of  that 
and  his  assurance  that  he  will  do  his 
best  to  see  to  it  we  do  not  get  bogged 
down  in  the  conference  that  delays 
the  emergency  measures  which  are  a 
part  of  this  padcage. 

Let  me  ask  one  last  question.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  expansion  of 
powers  of  those  groups  that  are  called 
nonbank  banks.  It  has  always  troubled 
me  as  we  try  to  get  a  level  playing 
field  that  we  have  other  institutions  in 
essence  coming  in  offering  hanking 
services.  I  suppose  the  same  would  be 


true  if  banks  were  offering  other  serv- 
ices that  were  not  banking  services. 

It  seems  to  me  when  anyone  starts 
to  offer  a  service,  they  should  fall  into 
the  same  regulatory  provisions  that 
any  other  person  offering  that  service 
must  meet.  If  you  are  going  to  be  In 
the  insurance  business,  you  must  be 
regulated  by  the  Insurance  commis- 
sioner, for  example,  just  like  anybody 
else  that  is  going  to  be  in  the  insur- 
ance business.  If  you  are  going  to  be  in 
the  hanking  business,  you  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  FDIC  and  the  Comp- 
troller Just  like  anyone  else  that  is 
going  to  be  in  the  banking  business 
and  offer  banking  services.  You  ought 
to  have  to  meet  the  same  reserve  re- 
quirements and  the  rest.  I  think  I 
overheard  the  Senator  from  Arlcansas, 
Senator  Prtor.  perhaps  making  some 
of  these  same  points  recently. 

I  know  we  are  coming  In  after  the 
fact.  I  am  sorry  we  ever  allowed  non- 
bank  banks  to  ever  get  into  existence 
at  all.  I  think  it  is  wrong  that  it  ever 
hapi>ened.  I  know  the  legislation  does 
try  to  contain  it.  It  does  put  a  morato- 
riimi  on  any  new  ones  starting  out.  As 
I  understand  it,  it  puts  a  7-percent 
growth  cap  on  those  that  are  grandfa- 
thered in. 

The  question  I  have  is  I  understand 
that  7-percent  cap  on  growth  applies 
after  this  coming  year.  In  other  words, 
in  the  years  after  this  year,  we  have  a 
7-percent  cap  on  what  other  groups 
can  do  that  come  in  and  get  in  the 
banking  business  without  having  to 
meet  again  all  the  requirements,  the 
seciulty  requirements,  the  reserves, 
regulations,  audits.  Comptroller,  and 
the  rest. 

I  wonder.  What  is  the  rationaliza- 
tion? It  seems  to  me  frankly  to  be  a 
loophole  big  enough  through  which  to 
drive  several  trucks,  that  you  could 
come  in  and  have  a  10,000-percent 
growth  of  nonbank  services,  nonbank 
bank  services,  banldng  services  offered 
by  those  nonbank  banks  in  the  first 
year,  even  though  they  might  be  con- 
strained to  7  percent  thereafter.  I 
wonder  why  that  was  done,  and  is  this 
Senator  wrong  in  perceiving  that 
might  be  a  loophole  that  would  allow 
an  unfair  advantage  to  those  people 
who  are  simply  not  having  to  meet  the 
kinds  of  reserve  requirements  and  reg- 
ulatory requirements  for  securities 
that  banks  have  to  meet. 

I  understand  that  the  securities  in- 
dustry is  one  of  immense  power  in  this 
country.  We  have  also  seen  recently 
that  they  have  not  done  a  very  good 
Job  of  regulating  themselves  under 
certain  conditions.  It  seems  alarming 
to  me  that  we  would  allow  that  kind  of 
open-ended  growth  without  some  Idnd 
of  constraint.  I  wonder  why  that  was 
done.  Am  I  wrong  In  saying  there  is  no 
cap  on  them  in  the  first  year? 

Mr.  PROXliCIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  reason  is  that  we  wanted 
to  give  them  an  Incentive  for  coming 


back  within  the  next  year  knowing,  of 
course,  they  would  face  a  strict  7-per- 
cent limit  on  annual  asset  growth.  We 
also  did  this  because  we  recognize  that 
at  the  present  time,  although  nonbank 
banics  are  a  potentially  enormous 
threat,  they  hold  only  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  deposits  in  the 
country. 

They  can  grow  100  percent  overall, 
in  the  aggregate,  and  still  not  consti- 
tute more  than  a  little  over  1  percent. 
After  that,  the  7  percent  limit  would 
hold  their  growth  below  that  of  the 
average  growth  of  our  banks,  which  is 
about  8  percent  a  year.  So  the  bill  does 
restrain  the  unfair  proliferaticHi  of 
nonbank  banks. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if 
we  could  have  simply  restricted  them 
immediately,  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment or  the  date  we  maiked  up  the 
bill.  But  we  simply  were  not  able  to  ne- 
gotiate that.  It  think  this  is  the  next 
best  action  we  can  take. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thhik  I  understand 
what  the  Senator  is  sasring.  Again,  it 
get  back  to  this  very  difficult  c(m4>ro- 
mise  that  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  fact 
that,  in  this  bill,  any  kind  of  an  under- 
standing of  It  will  not  please  all  of  us 
on  every  single  provision  in  it  I  can 
well  understand  how  the  legislation 
was  crafted. 

All  of  us  have  many  times  voted  for 
bills  that  were  not  perfect  in  our  eyes, 
but  they  were  the  best  possible  solu- 
tion we  could  get,  though  not  perfect. 

Is  there  any  way  we  can  monitor 
during  this  period  of  time  the  growth 
of  the  nonbank  bank  services? 

Bir.  PROXMIRE.  Tes.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  directed  in  the  legis- 
lation to  closely  monitor  the  activities 
of  the  nonbanks  and  report  to  us. 

I  will  read  the  section  on  page  11. 
line  6,  which  states: 

(6)  The  Board  may  from  time  to  time  ex- 
amine or  require  reports  imder  oath  from  a 
company  or  bank  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
solely  tai  order  to  determine  whether  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  are  being  com- 
plied with  and  to  enforce  such  compliance. 

During  that  period,  we  will  have  the 
Federal  Reserve  making  that  study 
and,  obviously,  if  they  grow  n4>idly, 
this  will  be  a  strong  signal  for  the 
Banldng  Committee  and  the  Congress 
to  move  in  and  act.  We  both  have  a 
highly  competent  investigatory  group, 
and  also  the  regulatory  group  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  would  be  work- 
ing on  it,  as  they  are  directed  to  do  by 
the  bill.  We  wiU  also  have  the  commit- 
tee awaiting  their  report,  with  the 
committee  having  the  power  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  hope  that  the 
chairman  would  keep  aU  of  us  who  are 
not  on  the  Banking  Committee  in- 
formed as  he  tracks  the  growth  of 
these  nonbank  hanking  activities  so 
that  we  can  all  be  a  part  of  moving  in 
very  quickly  if  we  find  that  they  are 
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growing  beyond  control  during  the 
period  of  tine. 

It  has  been  my  experience  m  a 
member  of  the  Flnanoe  Committee 
when  we  woi^  on  tax  changes,  if  you 
are  getting  ready  to  prohibit  a  certain 
activity  or  slow  down  a  certain  activi- 
ty, and  you  make  that  change  prospec- 
tively, leaving  a  polod  of  time  before 
it  takes  effect,  that  you  cause  an  im- 
mense amount  of  activity  of  the  very 
kind  you  are  trying  to  slow  down  in 
the  intervening  time  period  because 
they  know  the  window  Is  going  to  be 
closing  and.  therefore,  they  Jump 
through  the  window  while  It  is  open. 

I  would  say  that  is  what  concerns  me 
about  this,  seeing  that  there  might  be 
constraints  to  a  7-percent  growth  in 
the  future. 

I  would  hope  the  chairman  would 
look  at  the  questicm  of  if  they  want  to 
be  banks  they  should  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  banks.  Just  as  anybody 
who  wants  to  be  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness or  securities  business  ought  to 
meet  those  requirements. 

Jir.  PROXMIRE.  If  we  enact  this 
bOl.  that  will  be  true  henceforth.  If  it 
true  that  there  are  already  a  lot  of 
cows  out  of  the  barti.  so  to  speak.  But. 
nevertheless,  it  will  mean  that  from 
now  OD.  a  bank  is  an  institution  which 
has  Federal  deposit  insurance.  This  is 
the  great  advantage  that  these  institu- 
tions oijoy.  an  advantage  we  should 
not  perpetuate,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  without  exactly  the  same  regula- 
tion and  exactly  the  same  restraints  as 
their  hanking  ccmipetltors  face. 

Mr.  BORiaf .  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  did  not  want  to  belabor  these  points. 
I  appreciate  his  patience.  I  have  been 
very  reassured  by  his  answers  and  re- 
assured by  the  attitude  which  he  has 
experessed  knowing  that,  again,  this  is 
not  a  perfect  solution  but  it  will  at 
least  have  the  reporting  provision  in 
it.  which  is  an  important  start. 

I  hope  we  can  move  down  the  road 
in  getting  a  level  playing  field  and 
stopping  these  kinds  of  moves  which  I 
think  threaten  to  undermine  the  secu- 
rity of  our  financial  institutions. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fnmi  New  York  is  recognized. 

ICr.  lyAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pendiiig 
amendment  be  tqnporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMamiBR  HO.  •! 

(Pmpoae:  A  OAO  atody  of  "junk"  aecuriUes 
which  may  be  held  by  federally  Insured  in- 
■ttutlons) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senstor  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'AMATO).  for  himself.  Mr.  Doimnci,  &d 
Mr.  CiAnrros,  propoaes  an  amendment 
numbered  81. 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing 6f  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
wlth| 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tne  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  fol- 

lowlnk:  

fTTLE    —JUNK  BOND  STUDY 

Th^  Comptroller  General,  in  coordination 
>naultatlon  with  the  Securities  and 
Commlaalon,  the  Federal  Home 
Bank  Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
the  Board  of  Oovemon  of  the 
Reserve  System,  the  Federal  Sav- 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secre- 
Labor  shall  study  on  a  comparative 
other  types  of  Investments  made  by 
fedeiklly  Insured  institutions  the  issuance 
of  aod  investment  in  high  yield,  nonlnvest- 
ment  grade  bonds  during  the  6  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  includ- 
ing— 

le  Identity  and  rating  (as  determined 
'8,  Standard  and  Poor's,  or  other 
recognized  bond  rating  house)  of 
lers  of  these  bonds; 
le  identity  of  the  major  purchasers  of 
theb^  bonds,  including  but  not  limited  to 
fedei^Uly  insured  depository  institutions; 

(3)!the  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of 
high  yield,  noninvestment  grade  bonds  that 
are  Issued  as  a  method  of  financing  corpo- 
rate takeovers; 

(4)  the  Identity  of  the  purchasers  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  federaUy  insiired  de- 
pository institutions  that  invest  in  high 
yield,  noninvestment  grade  bonds  that  are 
Issued  as  a  method  of  financing  corporate 
takeovers; 

(5)  I  the  purposes  for  which  liigh  yield, 
noniavestment  grade  bonds  are  issued  other 
thanjfor  financing  corporate  takeovers: 

(S)ja  summary  and  analysis  of  the  adequa- 
cy of  current  State  and  Federal  laws  that 
regulate  investment  In  high  yield,  nonin- 
vesti^ent  grade  bonds,  by  investors  includ- 
ing, kut  not  limited  to,  federally  insured  de- 
pository institutions  and  pension  funds;  and 

(7)  a  review  of  the  impact  of  the  issuance 
of  and  investment  in  high  yield,  noninvest- 
ment grade  bonds  upon  corporate  debt  as  it 
relates  to  Federal  monetary  policy. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  collection  of  infor- 
mati(>n  through  surveys,  public  doctunent 
revlfliw.  interviews,  and  other  infomuition- 
gath^ring  methods,  at  least  one  Joint  public 
hearing  shall  be  held  during  the  course  of 
condpcting  the  study. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
aiii.  K' report  containing  the  results  of  the 
study  under  this  section  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  JiUy  1. 1987. 

l4--  D'AMATO.  Bfr.  President,  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleagues.  Senator  Do- 
MEiKci  and  Senator  Cranston. 

I  \xck  particularly  gratified  that  Sen- 
ator DoMENici  has  brought  this 
matter  to  the  point  where  we  can 
make  a  definitive  determination  and 
of  the  utilization  and  use  of  the 
led  Junk  bonds. 

ly  so-called  Junk  bonds  because  I 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  if 
rere  to  look  at  the  corporations  of 
America  which  are  dependent  upon 
below  grade,  investment  quality  bonds. 


we  find  Just  about  all  of  corporate 
America  dependent  upon  these  grades 
of  bonds^  To  categorize  it  in  the  pejo- 
rative, we  say  Junk  bonds.  There  are 
only  about  650  corporations  of  Amer- 
ica who  have  investment  grade  bonds. 
What  if  fact  and  what  is  fiction?  Are 
they  necessary?  What  regulations 
should  b«  placed  on  the  utilization  of 
these  bo^ds,  whether  it  be  for  corpo- 
rate takeover  purposes;  whether  it  t>e 
as  it  relates  to  the  investment  of  feder- 
aUy insnred  depository  institutions 
and  penpon  fimds  with  respect  to 
these  bonds? 

These  are  questions  that  are  impor- 
tant and  they  should  be  studied,  not 
under  aq  attempt  to  get  to  either  cor- 
porate raiders  or  to  those  who  defend 
an  oppc^rtunity  to  perpetuate  the 
mjrths.    I 

I  do  niDt  Imow  what  percentage  of 
America"^  corporate  debt  structure  is 
dependent  upon  below  investment 
grade  qilallty  bonds.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anyone  who  can  tell  you.  I 
think  it:  is  time  that  we  developed 
these  facets. 

Mr.  Poesident,  that  is  exactly  what 
this  legklation  provides  for.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  studiy  conducted  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  coordination 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Federal 
Home  Lban  Bank  Board,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Comptr(iUer  of  the  Currency,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Fed- 
eral D^)osit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  thai!  this  study  should  be  complet- 
ed by  July  1  of  this  year  so  that  a  sum- 
mary and  analysis  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  current  State  and  Federal  laws 
that  regulate  investment  in  high  yield, 
noninvestaient  grade  bonds  by  inves- 
tors included  but  not  limited  to  feder- 
ally indured  depository  institutions 
and  penfions  can  l>e  made  available. 

What  We  are  saying  is  let  us  find  out 
what  we  are  talking  about.  There  are 
very  few,  either  in  the  Congress  and 
certainly  in  the  general  public,  who 
understand  the  importance  of  these 
instruments  and  what  regulations,  if 
any,  there  should  be  in  regard  to  their 
utilization. 

I  am  (leeply  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  Senator  Domenici— and  I  under- 
stand his  concern  brought  this  issue  to 
the  floor— has  agreed  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  so  that  this  very  impor- 
tant study  could  be  undertaken. 


'  ifo.  sa 
Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  pending  amend- 
le  desk. 
rAMATO.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
jiove  the  adoption  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  an]  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendn^ent  to  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Idr.  Obamiq 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  82  to  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  D'Amato  numbered  81. 

On  page  1,  line  2,  strike  "Jimk"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "high  yield". 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  things  I  strongly  object  to  is  defin- 
ing the  meaning  of  words  differently 
than  is  normally  used  in  common  dis- 
course in  order  to  affect  the  outcome 
of  a  debate.  That  is  what  has  been 
done  here.  Our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  is  Just  using  a  com- 
monly used  word,  that  word  being 
"Jimk"  bonds. 

I  would  like  to  remind  our  (x>lleagues 
that  there  are  only  700  corporations  in 
America  that  issue  what  are  called  in- 
vestment-grade bonds.  Virtually  every 
corporate  name  that  we  all  recognize 
today  as  the  mainstay  of  our  economy 
has  at  one  time— and  many  in  fact 
today  are— identified  with  high-yield 
bonds.  In  fact,  high-yield  bonds  exist 
because,  when  people  have  new  ideas, 
new  products,  new  production  tech- 
niques that  are  unproven,  they  have 
to  go  out  in  the  capital  market  and 
compete  for  available  fimds.  If  people 
are  going  to  invest  in  a  new  idea,  be  it 
Xerox,  or  if  people  are  going  to  Invest 
in  a  new  product  or  a  better  beer  or  a 
more  effective  means  of  advertising, 
you  have  to  attract  them  into  that  in- 
vestment. 

In  fact,  there  are  30,000  corporations 
in  America  t(xlay  that  create  the  ma- 
jority of  American  Jobs,  at  least  in 
terms  of  new  Jobs,  that  are  noninvest- 
ment grade  companies. 

I  object  to  calling  high-yield  bonds— 
Ixmds  that  built  America,  bonds  that 
continue  to  build  America,  bonds  that 
are  critical  for  the  development  of 
high  technology  and  new  competitive- 
ness, all  the  things  that  we  identify 
with  God  and  motherhood  and  the 
flag— I  object  to  calling  their  debt 
issues  "Junk"  bonds.  I  urge  my  col- 
league to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  quarrel  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  my  coUeague  from 
Texas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  exactly 
why  we  have  asked  for  this  study.  My 
remarlu  indicated  that  those  people 
who  tend  to  (^tegorize  these  as  some 
Idnd  of  evil  abuse  of  the  financial 
system  refer  to  these  instruments  as 
"Junk  bonds."  We  are  not  prone  to  say 
let  us  look  at  this  clearly,  in  the  light 
of  reality,  let  us  get  the  facts  and  the 
mjrth  separated  so  we  can  all  under- 
stand. And  by  the  way,  if  there  should 
be  proper,  necessary  regulations  as  re- 
lates to  this  use  by  some  of  the  feder- 
ally insxired  depositories,  let  us  come 
up  with  a  program  that  makes  some 
sense,  not  simply  bar  their  use  without 
at  least  understanding  the  whole  prob- 
lem. 


I  think  my  colleague  is  quite  correct 
in  saying  "investment  rate"  bonds.  I 
have  no  objection  to  his  amendment.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  amendment  (No.  62)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment.  We  think  it  is  a  construc- 
tive idea.  I  conunend  the  Senator  fror" 
New  York  for  being  an  effective 
member  of  the  committee  and  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  61)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AlONDIfKirT  NO.  63 

(Purpose:  To  strike  the  provisions  that 
create  new  exemptions  from  the  spending 
reductions  required  under  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Deficit  Reduction  Act) 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Obaioi  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Rudmam,  Mr.  Hollimos,  and 
Mr.  C^HAnz),  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 63. 

Beginning  with  page  105,  line  7,  strike  out 
through  page  107,  line  2. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  this  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Rm>i(AN, 
Senator,  Hollings,  and  Senator 
Chatee.  This  amendment  would  strike 
a  provision  of  the  pending  blU  that 
would  exempt  the  bank  regulators 
from  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law. 

I  personally  believe  there  is  a  logic 
in  the  position  taken  in  the  committee 
bill.  There  are  obviously  factors  affect- 
ing the  financing  of  bank  regulators 
that  make  them  unique  among  various 
services  provided  in  the  Government. 
Many  of  their  services  are  provided  by 
HCees  Imposed  on  member  banks  and 


those  who  are  served,  but  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  place  that  this  debate 
should  occur. 

I  think  we  should  hold  hearings  on 
this  issue.  I  think  we  should  look  at  it 
in  broad  perspective.  Many  Members 
are  concerned  that  if  we  exempt  the 
bank  regulators  and.  God  forbid,  we 
should  ever  have  another  sequester, 
then  it  means  bank  agencies  will  be 
cut  more. 

Yesterday,  I  raised  the  specter  of  a 
point  of  order  under  section  306  of  the 
Budget  Act  which  would  require  that 
60  Members  of  the  Senate  vote  to 
waive  that  point  of  order.  As  a  com- 
promise to  that  position,  we  have 
worked  out  this  amendment  which,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  acceptable  to  both 
sides.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  adopt 
the  amendment. 

ISx.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  discussing  this  matter  for  some 
time,  both  in  the  committee  and  on 
the  floor,  yesterday,  and  it  comes 
before  us  now.  I  am  very  troubled  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  I  am  frank  to  say.  I  do  not  like 
finding  ourselves  in  a  sitution  where 
the  whole  biU  may  well  be  Jeopardized 
by  a  point  of  order  on  this  issue.  I 
think  this  amendment  ought  not  to  be 
offered  at  this  point,  in  this  place,  but 
that  clearly  is  the  decision  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  and  he  is  within  his 
rights  to  do  so. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  make 
sure  the  Senate  really  understands 
what  is  happening  here,  because  to  use 
the  Gramm-Rudman  law  to  reach  into 
the  FDIC  and  the  FSLIC  and  subject 
them  to  the  iLlnd  of  arbitrary  cuts  as  if 
they  were  a  part  of  the  normal  spend- 
ing pr(x%sses  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  think,  is  a  mistake.  They  are 
self -financing  agencies.  Their  revenues 
are  raised  from  the  Industries  that 
they  regulate.  They  regulate  indus- 
tries that  are  now  in  real  trouble- 
none  more  so  than  in  the  State  of 
Texas  with  respect  both  to  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  institutions. 

We  have  had  Bfr.  Seidman,  headT>f 
the  FDIC,  and  Mr.  Gray,  of  the 
FHLBB,  come  to  us  and  say  that  it  is 
very  important,  both  in  terms  of  the 
antideficlency  aspect  and  with  respect 
to  Gramm-Rudman.  that  we  not  mis- 
takenly apply  this  regimen  to  the 
effort  to  impose  arbitrary  ^cuts  in 
those  areas  when  those  areas  are 
struggling  desperately  to  catch  up 
with  the  problems  that  they  are 
having  to  deal  with. 

Just  last  year,  in  a  letter  that  was 
dated  March  17.  1986,  12  Senators  on 
the  Senate  Banltlng  Committee,  in- 
cluding then  Chairman  Oarn  and 
Ranking  Member  Pboxmirx.  wrote 
OMB  Director  Miller  opposing  the  ap- 
plication of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
to  the  l>ank  regulatory  agencies.  I  am 
going  to  read  that  letter  because  I 
think  it  is  important  that  it  be  part  of 
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the  Rnoao.  but  I  wmt  Senators  to 
know  th&t  the  Senator  from  Texas 
himself  signed  that  letter  at  that  time. 
Let  me  share  It  with  my  colleagues. 

OlM  Ifa.  Muxb:  We  ue  wrlttnc  to  ex- 
pnm  oar  ■traoc  opposition  to  the  appUcft- 
tkm  of  the  Ofsmin-ltadman-HolUnsi  Act  to 
the  aiknlnlstntttve  expendltiins  of  the  fl- 
BBDCW  instttutkn  reculatory  scendea— spe- 
cttlcslly  the  PedermI  D^ostt  Innirsnoe  Cor- 
pocatlop.  the  Federml  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  tbe  Federal  Savlnsa  and  Ijoan  Inaur- 
aooe  Oofpacmtka.  the  National  Credit 
UrdoB  Admlnlrtration  and  tbe  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  We  believe  Contreaa  never 
IntflBdad  tbe  autonatie  percentase  outlay 
reductkma  mandated  by  Oramm-Rudman- 
HolMng  to  be  applied  to  the  administrative 
expenditures  of  these  agendea. 

Parenthetically,  I  say  I  fully  agree 
with  that. 

First  of  all.  the  administrative  expenses 
for  all  of  these  sgendes  are  raised  by  premi- 
ums or  fees  on  the  inatttutlons  subject  to 
their  regulatioa.  None  of  their  activities  are 
funded  from  general  tax  revenues. 

Second.  aD  of  these  sgendes  are  operated 
throoi^  a  revolving  fund  or  corporation 
whose  SBsets  would  revert  to  the  Industry  in 
tbe  event  of  Uquldatiao.  Ttaua  as  a  matter  of 
law,  these  funds  cannot  be  used  to  reduce 
the  national  debt. 

Ihlrd.  the  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act 
^jwiftrally  exempts  insurance  payments 
and  other  contractual  obligations  of  these 
agencies  from  the  sequester  provisionB. 
Since  the  workload  of  these  acendes  Is  de- 
termined directly  by  tbe  siae  of  these  insur- 
snoe  payments  snd  other  liquidation  ex- 
pendltares.  it  follows  logically  that  the  ad- 
ministrative Expenditures  necessary  to  carry 
out  these  functions  should  be  similarly 
exempt.  To  assert  otherwise  is  to  render 
meanhiglesB  the  exemptions  specifically 
provided  in  law. 

For  example,  if  these  sgendes  are  ham- 
strung by  arbitrary  limitations  on  their  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  they  cannot  take 
timely  action  to  doae  or  merge  failing  insti- 
tutions or  take  other  preventative  simervlso- 
ry  actions  with  the  result  that  the  ultimate 
cost  to  the  insurance  funds  sdministered  by 
these  sgendes  win  be  much  higher.  Surely 
the  Congress  did  not  intend  this  anamolous 
result  when  it  raacted  the  Oramm-Rudman- 
HolUngsAct. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  the  administrative  expenditures  of 
these  sgendes  could  not  have  come  at  a 
worM  time  in  the  history  of  our  financial 
system.  Bank  and  thrift  institution  faUures 
have  reached  an  all  time  high,  and  the  pro- 
jections indicate  theae  failures  will  continue 
for  the  next  several  years.  Unless  the  super- 
vlsiwy  agendes  are  permitted  to  take  timely 
action  to  deal  with  the  emerging  problems 
in  our  financial  system,  we  can  be  faced 
with  a  crisis  of  public  confidence  that  can 
have  profound  repercussions  on  our  finan- 
cial stability. 

Accordingly,  we  expect  that  you  will  carry 
out  the  clear  intent  of  the  Congress  by  ex- 
empting the  administrative  expenses  of 
these  sgendes  from  the  sequester  provisions 
of  Oramm-Rudmsn-HoUinJEB.  We  are  also 
looking  into  the  application  of  the  Anti-defi- 
ciency Act  particularly  as  it  relates  to  ap- 
portionment, and  other  statutes  to  the  fi- 
nancial Institution  regulatory  agendes  and 
may  communicate  with  you  further  on 
these  related  issues  in  the  near  future. 

That  Is  a  letter  that  is  pretty 
straightforward;    it    does   not   mince 


No^ 
tlon 


wordi.  It  is  signed  by  myself,  Senators 
QsKMl  Hmiz.  Oramm,  the  sponsor  of 
this  Amendment,  Dodd,  Sassir,  Paox- 
Hbcbt,    BCattihglt,    D'Amato, 

,  and  DixoH. 
there  is  a  profound  contradic- 
ere  between  this  letter,  which  is 
dear^t  and  right  and  directly  on  the 
mark,  and  the  ameiulment  v»  are 
seeing  today.  To  try  to  stretch  the 
reach  of  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
over  into  an  area  that,  clearly,  it  does 
not  bfelong  is  improper.  I  do  not  quite 
tmdetstand  it.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  an  exercise  in  ideology  or  an  ex- 
cerclae  in  muscle  flexing  or  whatever 
it  happens  to  be,  but  it  does  not  make 
sense  and  it  is  unsound. 

The  thing  that  I  worry  about  is  this. 
We  liave  more  problem  banks  today 
than  we  have  had  virtually  at  any 
time  in  modem  history,  certainly  since 
the  thirties.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
saving  and  loan  sjrstem.  And  those 
agendes  are  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure io  try  to  perform. 

I  wits  talking  with  lidr.  Gray  yester- 
day 4t  the  FHLBB.  He  gave  me  these 
stati^cs.  At  the  present  time,  because 
of  liiiltations  that  they  are  under, 
they  have  192  employees.  The  average 
wage  paid  those  192  employees  is 
$35,380.  Of  the  78  of  those  people  who 
are  above  the  average,  the  average  of 
their  salaries  is  $48,000.  They  are 
having  enormous  difficulty  attracting 
the  people  into  the  FSLIC  with  the 
budget  constraints  they  are  under. 
Theyl  are  now  experiencing  a  26-per- 
cent :attrition  rate,  and  that  means 
that  ihey  cannot  even  keep  the  people 
they  jhave.  At  the  present  time,  they 
have  1 191  problem  savings  and  loans 
that  ihey  are  attempting  to  deal  with, 
with  a  total  of  $58  billion  in  assets. 
Those  savings  and  loans  at  the  present 
time  $how  a  negative  net  worth  of  $6.6 
billion  and  a  potential  exposure  to  the 
Government  of  $12  to  $14  billloh. 

Rather  than  give  these  agencies  the 
latitude  to  be  able  to  get  the  kind  of 
qualified  help  and  pay  the  wages  they 
need  and  to  be  able  to  function  prop- 
erly in  an  administrative  fashion  with 
money  that  is  paid  by  the  institutions 
that  I  they  supervise,  we  are  in  here 
haggling  over  the  question  of  whether 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  applies 

when  in  fact  it  does  not  and  should 
not  gpply.  In  fact,  even  the  Senator 
who  offers  the  amendment  has  taken 
that  position  in  the  letter  I  cited  of 
Just  1  year  ago.  But  let  me  read  you 
another  letter.  This  is  one  that  comes 
from  Mr.  Miller,  who  is  the  Director  of 
OMB,  sent  on  October  9,  1986.  not 
very  long  ago,  to  the  then  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  Senator 
GAKa.  He  addresses  this  issue.  I  will 
not  read  the  whole  letter,  although  I 
will  fut  it  in  the  Record. 

As  you  know,  we  do  not  object  to  a  pro- 
spective exemption  of  the  financial  Institu- 
tions ;  regulatory  agencies  (Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,   Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
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Corporatlo  1.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  Fed  eral  Savings  and  Loan-Insurance 
Corporatio:  \,  and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administn^on)  from  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
linga. 

Mr.  Prekldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    orde^«d    to   be    printed   in   the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 
ExKcunvx  OmcB  or  thx  PaxsisKin, 
Omcs  OP  Mahaobmbht  and  BinMnr, 

WoMhinaUm.  DC.  October  »,  1986. 
Hon.  Jakx  Qamm, 

ChairmaTi,  |  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, a*d  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate, 
WaMhivaton,  DC. 

Dus  Ma  Chaikiiaii:  This  letter  convejrs 
our  conceiiis  with  respect  to  pending  Con- 
gressional action  which  may  Jeopardize  en- 
actment of  important  hanking  legislation 
this  sesslotL  We  are  concerned  primarily 
with  the  House-passed  housing  bill  and  the 
Carper-Luadine  bill,  the  Depository  Institu- 
tion Examgiation  Improvement  Act  of  1986. 

We  are  Concerned  that  the  inclusion  of 
HJt.  1,  a  housing  bill  that  is  imacceptatde  in 
its  current  form,  may  Jeopardize  passage  of 
legislation  I  addressing  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insiffance  Corporation  rec^itallza- 
Uon.  If  HM.  1  were  attached  to  this  bill, 
very  reluctantly  we  would  be  forced  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  President  veto  the  meas- 
ure. I 

We  also  eppose  strongly  a  provision  in  the 
Carper-Luadine  bill  that  would  remove  the 
financial  institutions  regulatory  agendes 
from  Executive  branch  oversight.  The  Presi- 
dent could  not  perform  effectively  his  chief 
executive  functions  If  his  current  oversight 
authorities— incorporated  in  the  apportion- 
ment process— were  restricted  or  removed. 
In  fact.  Administration  oversight  was  criti- 
cal in  idenuf ying  the  need  for  a  recapitaliza- 
tion of  tUe  FSLIC  fund.  Thus,  we  would 
have  to  recommend  that  the  President  veto 
this  measure  if  the  Administration's  appor- 
tionment authority  were  removed. 

As  you  Ipiow,  we  do  not  object  to  a  pro- 
spective exemption  of  the  financial  institu- 
tions regidatory  agendes  (Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporatini,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  Fe<  leral  Savings  and  Loan-Insurance 
Corporatic  n.  and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administn  .tlon)  from  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. However,  the  Administration  opposes 
strongly  iSakIng  such  exemptions  retroac- 
tive. (We  understand  that  making  the  ex- 
emptions retroactive  is  not  now  the  Intent 
of  the  bill's  farmers,  and  we  are  willing  to 
work  with  you  to  clarify  the  language.) 

With  so  little  time  left  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  we 
put  aside  'our  differences  on  housing  and 
oversight  of  the  banking  agendes  and  con- 
centrate ok)  recapitalizing  the  FSLIC  fund 
and  extending  and  expanding  the  emergen- 
cy acqulsiaons  authorities  of  the  Federal  fi- 


nancial 
possible. 
Sin 


tutions  regulators  as  soon  as 


y  yours. 


Jakxs  C.  Mnxn. 

Director. 

Mr.  RIfGLE.  That  is  the  Director  of 
OMB  hsnself  going  on  record  as 
saying  a^  loii«  as  this  was  prospective, 
which  it  is  in  our  bill,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  taken  away,  it  is  appropriate. 
So  there  really  is  no  sense  to  this 


amendment.  I  must  say  that  when  we 
have  the  kinds  of  problems  we  have, 
and  as  I  say  nowhere  more  extreme 
than  in  the  State  of  Texas— we  not 
only  have  the  problem  of  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  the  system  but  being 
able  to  have  the  people  we  need  to 
adequately  supervise  what  is  going 
on— what  about  protecting  the  people 
with  deposits  in  those  institutions  and 
who  want  to  be  able  to  understand 
that  that  money  is  being  properly  su- 
pervised. 

It  cannot  possibly  be  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  we  have  today,  and  I 
think  the  disaster  that  has  built  up 
over  a  period  of  time  shows  that. 

Instued  depository  institutions  are 
operating  in  an  increasingly  competi- 
tive deregulated  envlrotunent  today. 
The  products  they  must  offer  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  market  are  more  com- 
plex. Profitability  is  declining.  Various 
sectors  of  the  economy  are  deeply 
troubled  and  the  number  of  problem 
institutions  and  failed  institutions  con- 
tinues to  grow.  In  order  to  supervise 
the  financial  system  effectively  in  this 
environment,  the  Federal  financial 
regulators  need  appropriate  levels  of 
resources  and  the  flexibility  to  use  re- 
sources in  an  efficient  maimer  based 
on  their  Judgment  about  conditions  in 
the  industry. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We 
cannot  come  in  here  crjring  crocodile 
tears  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  and  lianks 
out  there  through  the  FSLIC  and  the 
FDIC  and  turn  around,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  not  provide  the  professional 
help  that  is  needed  to  work  these 
problems  through,  especially  when  we 
have  the  Federal  deposit  guarantee 
there  and  we  have  citizens  who  are  de- 
positors who  have  the  right  to  know 
that  their  money  is  being  safeguarded. 
If  we  do  not  have  the  people,  it  is  not 
getting  done. 

So  when  we  get  calls  from  people 
like  Bill  Seidman  and  Ed  Gray  and 
other  people  involved  in  it  and  we  see 
letters  of  this  kind,  there  is  no  Justifi- 
cation for  this  amendment  at  this 
time.  I  am  frank  to  say  I  do  not  like 
the  pro8i)ect,  in  fact  I  have  a  very 
strong  distaste  for  it,  of  facing  a  chal- 
lenge on  a  point  of  order  that  has 
been  aimed  at  us  here  that  says  if  this 
item  stays  in  there  will  be  a  challenge 
made  under  the  Budget  Act  which 
would  require  60  votes  in  the  Senate, 
and  because  this  is  very  hard  issue  to 
understand  and  people  might  mistak- 
enly think  that  it  really  is  a  true  test 
on  Gramm-Rudman  and  we  might  not 
be  able  to  get  the  60  votes  to  prevail. 
And  so  as  a  result,  we  are  put  in  a  situ- 
ation where  the  whole  bill  itself  is  put 
in  Jeopardy.  But  what  is  putting  it  in 
Jeopardy?  This  amendment  puts  it  In 
Jeopardy.  There  is  really  no  excuse  for 
it.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this  bill  go 
down,  partly  because  we  need  some 
help  in  Texas,  as  well  as  we  do  to 


other  States  of  the  country,  and  so  to 
have  a  gun  put  at  the  head  of  this  bill 
on  a  matter  of  this  iLind,  where  the 
facts  of  the  case  argue  so  strongly  the 
other  way,  I  think  is  really  a  very,  very 
unfortunate  situation. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  will  withdraw 
his  amendment  because  he  may  well 
be  able  to  prevail  on  the  strength  of 
backing  it  up  with  the  threat  to  lodge 
a  point  of  order  and  send  the  whole 
package  down  in  flames.  But  in  light 
of  the  history  I  think  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  justification  for  doing  so, 
and  I  hope  that  he  would  reconsider. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  a  long  debate 
here. 

I  am  a  little  amazed  that  we  work 
out  an  agreement  and  then  we  get  up 
and  attack  it.  Of  course,  every 
Member  has  a  right  to  do  that. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  problem 
with  the  application  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  to  funds  used  in  regulatory 
agencies  that  are  assessed  from  those 
who  are  given  the  services  where  taix- 
payer  money  is  not  involved.  This  vote 
today,  in  terms  of  taking  this  language 
out,  has  nothing  to  do  with  resources 
of  these  agencies  or  the  salaries  of 
people  who  work  there.  In  fact,  part  of 
our  agreement  was  that  we  want  to  go 
back  and  look  at  those  pay  scales.  It 
does  not  make  sense  for  us  to  spend 
years  training  auditors  and  let  them 
audit  their  first  bank  and  have  the 
bank  hire  them  away. 

My  objection  here  is.  No.  1,  to  have 
in  the  head  of  the  regulatory  agencies 
involved,  have  in  Chairman  Miller, 
and  have  them  outline  to  us  their  con- 
cerns, how  we  can  address  them. 

Let  us  individually  assess  each  insti- 
tution and  see  the  degree  to  which 
they  are  using  taxpayer  money,  the 
degree  to  which  they  are  using  their 
own  nonappropriated  money,  and  then 
let  us  work  out  a  bill  we  can  bring 
back  that  addresses  the  pay  issue,  the 
resource  issue,  and  the  degree  to 
which  Gramm-Rudman  does  not 
apply. 

I  have  already  said  that  there  are 
areas  in  these  regulatory  institutions 
where  I  think,  clearly,  there  is  no  logic 
to  the  application.  My  point— a  point  I 
thought  we  had  agreed  to  yesterday- 
is  that  it  should  be  dealt  virith  in  that 
way.  rather  than  a  blanket  amend- 
ment on  an  emergency  bill. 

I  want  to  deal  not  Just  with  the  ap- 
pUcabillty  of  a  form  aimed  at  appro- 
priated fimds.  but  also.  I  want  to  look 
at  the  resource  question  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iflchlgan  has 
talked  about  at  great  length. 

So  it  is  a  question  of  how  you  are 
going  to  do  it.  I  think  we  owe  it  to 
other  programs  that  would  be  affect- 
ed—programs for  medical  research  to 
housing  programs  that  would  be  af- 
fected if  appropriated  fimds  are  used 
to  any  degree  in  these  agencies,  to 
exempt  that. 


I  am  Just  saying  that  there  is  a  right 
place,  a  right  time,  and  a  right  way  to 
deal  with  an  issue.  This  is  not  that 
place,  that  time,  that  way.  But  I  have 
committed  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
member  that  I  will  support  an  effort 
to  do  it  the  right  way  and  that  if  we 
can  work  out  a  reasonable  way  to  do  it. 
I  will  be  a  supporter  of  that  effort. 

So,  on  that  basis.  I  ask  for  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment,  which  I  tm- 
derstood  was  agreed  to  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  I  am  not  going  to 
force  a  vote  on  this  amendment.  I  ob- 
jected yesterday  to  the  position  that 
was  being  used  to  advance  it,  both  in 
substance  and  as  to  tactics.  I  cannot 
stop  that,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
force  the  whole  bill  down  and  vote  on 
a  point  of  order  on  this  issue. 

People  should  understand  what  is  in- 
volved here.  There  was  absolutely  no 
understanding  that  we  were  not  going 
to  talk  about  it.  It  needs  to  be  talked 
about  and  it  needs  to  have  the  light  of 
day  put  on  It. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  to 
bring  Gramm-Rudman  in  and  apply  it 
in  this  situation.  It  is  stretching  it  over 
any  reasonable  definition  of  a  line, 
and  I  think  with  harmful  conse- 
quences. 

With  respect  to  one  other  point  that 
was  made.  some,  including  CBO.  have 
said  that  exempting  the  banking  agen- 
cies from  Gramm-Rudman  would 
mean  that  their  "contribution"  would 
have  to  be  made  up  by  sequestering  a 
higher  percentage  of  other  agencies' 
funds  to  keep  from  increasing  the  defi- 
cit. 

We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
mislead  by  this  argiunent.  but  instead 
focus  on  the  simple  fact  that  the  ex- 
emption of  the  FDIC.  OCC,  NCUA, 
FSUC.  and  FHLBB  from  sequestra- 
tion would  have  no  real  effect  on  the 
Federal  budget  deficit.  The  exemption 
would  not.  in  reality,  deprive  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent  of  any  funds  that 
would  have  been  available  to  it.  It  Is 
important  to  remember  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  these  agencies  in  the  act— 
unlike  the  Federal  Reserve,  which  was 
not  included— reflected  a  mlsimder- 
standlng  of  the  nature  of  their  funds. 

I  suggest  we  take  a  step  back  and 
look  at  the  larger  problem  here.  The 
h%pHng  agencies  should  not  have  been 
included  under  Gramm-Rudman  in 
the  first  place.  They  do  not  receive  ap- 
propriated fimds  or  tax  moneys. 
Therefore,  sequestration  of  their 
funds  has  no  real  impact  on  the  Feder- 
al Government's  need  to  borrow  addi- 
tional moneys  to  meet  its  spending 
needs.  The  agencies  have  only  a  paper 
effect  on  the  deficit,  and  if  we  have  to 
reshuffle  figures  to  correct  the  fact 
that  they  were  mistakenly  included  in 
Gramm-Rudman.  so  be  it.  Continuing 
to  include  them  simply  means  that 
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■tioald  wquestrmtlon  be  necessary,  the 
hiiMng  •cendes  would  not  be  able  to 
^Mnd  a  portion  of  their  funds  on  bank 
namlnatlons  These  funds  would  sit 
kfle  in  an  account  scnnewhere  and 
would  not  reduce  the  deficit  in  any 
way. 

That  is  what  is  going  on  here.  I  real- 
te  how  the  cards  sit.  I  realised  it  yes- 
terday, and  I  realise  it  today.  I  cannot 
force  this  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
think  it  should  have,  but  the  facts 
have  to  be  put  on  the  table,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  need  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  is  going  on  here. 

The  FRESEDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  63)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OARN.  I  m^ve  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


-RO.  ■• 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
questi(m  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah.  Is  there  fur- 
ther debate  on  the  amendment? 

The  Senator  from  Florida. 


'  MO.  ^4  TO  AimrDiairr  mo.  ss 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment, which  I  wHl  send  to  the  desk. 
This  language  wlU  add  to  the  language 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  the  language  of  the  Doug- 
las Act.  which  related  to  the  ability  of 
States  to  control  h^nUng  institutions 
within  their  teirltory. 

It  would  restrict  the  application  of 
the  grandfathered  nonbank  banlcs' 
ability  to  acquire  an  institution  in  an- 
other State,  with  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

This  sentence  shAU  not  apply  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  an  institution  located  outside  of  a 
State  ta  which  the  iwqiilrlng  company  con- 
trolled a  bank  on  Maicb  S,  1987,  unless  such 
acquisition  is  specifically  authorized  by  the 
statute  Uws  of  the  State  in  wlilcta  the  insti- 
tution to  be  acquired  is  located,  by  language 
to  that  effect  and  not  merely  by  implica- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  maintain  a 
consistency  of  State  control  over  fi- 
nancial institutions  within  their  terri- 
tory, as  we  permit  this  additional 
power     to     grandfathered     nonbank 


I  severely  question  the  wisdom  of  al- 
lowing this  additional  expansion  of  au- 
thority to  nonbank  banks.  But  if  we 
are  to  do  so.  we  certainly  should  main- 
tain our  tradition  of  respect  for  State 
laws  where  they  expressly,  by  statute, 
prohibit  such  out-of-State  acquisition. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  substi- 
tute. 


in 

State 

State 


Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  about  2 
hours  ago,  I  offered  this  amendment: 
and  «  hlle  I  had  been  told  it  would  be 
accep  ed,  obviously  there  have  been 
object  Ions  while  I  was  talking,  and 
that  8  why  it  has  been  continually 
laid  a  Ide 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
attem  ?t  to  help  some  of  the  450  trou- 
bled ^rlfts  in  this  country  by  allowing 
current  law  to  proceed— since  1982. 
under  the  terms  of  Oam-St  Germain— 
and  it  was  exactly  why  we  allowed 
that  at  the  time,  because  the  thrift 
problem  was  bad.  not  as  bad  as  it  is 
now;  |>ut  both  Houses  of  Congress  put 
it  into  law.  that  failed  institutions 
could  be  purchased  across  State  lines. 
That  has  saved  a  lot  of  institutions 
and.  more  Imiwrtant.  it  has  saved  a  lot 
of  mdney  for  both  the  FDIC  and  the 
FSUC. 

So  I  am  not  proposing  anything  new. 
I  understand  what  the  former  Gover- 
nor of  Florida  has  said.  I  am  for  States 
rights.  I  wish  the  Governor  would 
make  a  similar  statement  oh  the  floor 
concerning  his  concern  for  States 
rightg  in  other  parts  of  the  bill. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  happened 
to  be  on  the  floor  or  not  when  I  read 
the  imanlmous  position  of  50  Gover- 
nors in  opi>osition  to  this  bill  because 
of  tht  gross  override  for  States  rights; 
lition  the  State  treasurers,  the 
legislative  coiuisel,  and  all  the 
legislators  are  overwhelmingly 
against  this  bUl  for  the  same  reasons. 

Noif  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
We  cknnot  stand  up  on  the  floor  on 
one  nand  and  talk  about  States  rights 
and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
States  to  make  decisions  in  one  part  of 
the  bill  and  in  another  part  Just  run 
over  them  with  a  big  train. 

Witti  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  jFlorida,  his  amendment  just  guts 
what  jl  was  attempting  to  do,  placing  a 
new  b«quirement  that  goes  further 
than  buirent  law  to  make  a  specific  ex- 
emption. Under  current  law  we  have 
these  regional  compacts.  States  can 
make  a  decision  to  aUow  banks  to 
come*  across  State  lines  as  they  have  in 
my  i^te  with  a  2-year  trigger.  Next 
Januiry  1  anyone  can  come  in.  It  does 
not  &ven  have  to  be  a  troubled  institu- 
tion, but  now  this  amendment  requires 
a  new  determination  by  States. 

I  do  not  mean  to  prolong  this 
debate.  The  amendment  has  been  up 
for  2  {hours.  I  expected  it  to  be  accept- 
ed. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
second-degree  amendment  and  let  us 
get  on  with  the  bill. 

Thi  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerlEJ  will  first  report  the  amendment. 

Th^  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  64  to  the 
Oam  amendment  numbered  58. 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

"For  the  purpose  of  clause  (A)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  an  acquisition  under  sec- 
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tton  408(m  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
shall  be  dls  -egarded;  but  this  sentence  shall 
not  apply  lo  the  acquisition  of  an  institu- 
tion locate<l  outside  of  a  State  in  which  the 
aoQUirlng  cranpany  controlled  a  bank  on 
March  5,  'iMT,  unless  such  acquisition  is 
specifically  authorized  by  the  statute  laws 
of  the  State  in  wlilch  the  Institution  to  be 
acquired  ia  located,  by  language  to  that 
effect  and  i|ot  merely  by  implication.". 

The  PilBSIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  la  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yea^and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  prolong  the  debate,  but  I  was 
Just  informed  there  are  some  Senators 
off  the  HfU.  I  am  prepared  to  go  to  an 
immediate  vote.  I  will  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi  Just  long  enough  to 
determinei  who  is  here. 

I  sugg^  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  baU  the  rolL 

The  lefislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  re  11. 

Mr.  SAEIBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imani  nous  consent  that  the  order 


for  the  qi 

The 
out  obj 

Mr 
the  Senal 
have  JustI 
like  to  pi 
ment. 

As    I 


call  be  rescinded. 
IDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  SO  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  if 
from  Florida  will  yield.  I 
a  couple  questions  I  would 
t  to  him  about  his  amend- 


understand  the  Senator's 
he  does  not  seek  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah 


amendme  at. 
negate  what 
seelcs  to  accomplish,  but  only  modify  it 
to  the  extent  that  in  order  for  that  ac- 
quisition to  take  place  the  State  law  in 
the  State  [in  which  the  so-called  failing 
institution  is  to  be  acquired  would 
allow  that  to  take  place.  Is  that  cor- 
rect?        I 

Mr.  GRiAHAM.  That  is  correct,  even 
then  only*  in  an  instance  where  the  ac- 
quiring institution  is  from  another 
State.  That  is  in  a  situation  where  an 
institution  from  State  A  wishes  to  ac- 
quire a  failing  institution  in  State  B. 
In  that  circumstance  there  would  have 
:lfic  statutory  authority 
ite  B  for  such  an  acquisition 


to    be 
within  S 
to  occur. 
Mr.  S. 


to 


,BANES.  To  allow  that 
take  plac^? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SARBAI'fES.  As  I  understand  it 
that  is  consistent  with  the  general 
statutory]  approach  that  has  been 
heretofore  taken  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  this  sort.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Vic.  GRAHAM.  That  is  correct.  The 
language]  which  is  proposed  in  this 
amendment  is  the  Douglas  Act  lan- 
guage, the  language  which  reads  "  •  •  • 
such  acquisition  is  specifically  author- 
ized by  tlte  statute  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  institution  to  be  acquired  is 
located,  by  language  to  that  effect  and 
not  merely  by  implication."  That  is 
the  lang\iage  of  the  Douglas  Act. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  that  the  underlying  amend- 
ment which  addresses  the  nonbank 
banks  tuid  allows  them  in  a  sense  to 
move  beyond  the  freese.  that  is  the 
concept  in  this  bill  so  that  they  can  ac- 
quire an  ailing  institution,  represents 
in  effect  an  opening  up  of  what  was  in 
thebilL 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
made  some  strong  arguments  as  to 
why  that  is  useful  or  needed  or  help- 
ful On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  modify  that  to  comply  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  an  Insti- 
tution is  to  be  acquired,  particularly 
when  the  acquisition  is  to  be  mai^e  by 
an  out-of-state  institution.  If  I  under- 
stand that  correctly,  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  modification  is  a  reasonable 
one. 

We  would  still  have  the  situation  in 
which  the  activity  which  the  Senator 
from  Utah  wishes  to  see  take  place 
could  take  place.  However,  the  only  re- 
quirement then  would  be  that  the 
State  law  would  permit  it  to  take  place 
in  an  instance  in  which  an  institution 
in  a  State  was  to  be  acquired  by  one  of 
these  nonbank  banks  coming  from 
outside  of  the  State. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  reasonable 
blend  of  some  very  important  con- 
cepts. It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
Gam  amendment,  as  in  effect 
strengthened  by  the  Graham  amend- 
ment, would  then  give  us  overall  an 
amendment  that  does  address  the 
problem  and  at  the  same  time  accords, 
I  think,  some  needed  respect  toward 
the  needs  or  the  policy  of  a  State  as 
perceived  by  that  State. 

lb.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  although 
that  certainly  sounds  reasonable  from 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland,  the  point  is  that  this  Con- 
gress ^proved,  and  specifically  the 
Senate  Banldng  Committee  approved 
with  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
voting  in  favor,  in  Gam-St  Germain. 
of  allowing  exactly  what  I  am  trying 
to  accomplish. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  change  that 
basic  premise.  This  bill  does. 

The  second  problem  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da Is  where  his  language  saj^  specifi- 
cally, that  means  even  States  existing 
in  a  general  sense  that  have  a  law  that 
would  allow  this,  would  have  to  have  a 
legislative  session  to  approve  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  very  helpful. 
My  legislature  in  Utah  has  Just  ad- 
journed, as  I  suppose  a. lot  of  them 
have,  and  they  wiU  meet  next  Janu- 
ary, and  if  you  had  a  troubled  thrift, 
and  the  only  acquirer  was  an  out-of- 
State-nonbank  banlc,  the  Governor 
would  have  to  call  the  legislature  into 
special  session  to  specifically  approve 
that  transaction. 

So  the  amendment  does  a  great  deal 
more  harm  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, not  a  legal  standpoint  but  a 


practical   standpoint,    than   is   being 
talked  about  here. 

I  see  no  reason  to  take  any  more 
time  of  the  Senate.  The  votes  have 
been  ordered  and  the  Senate  can  make 
a  decision. 

(BCr.  BREAUX  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  quick  question? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Tes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator's  amendment,  it  does  not 
require  specific  approval  of  each  trans- 
action. It  only  requires  that  the  State 
law  has  specifically  addressed  the  gen- 
eral question  and  allowed  such  acquisi- 
tions to  take  place.  If  that  were  the 
State  law.  any  number  of  specific 
transactions  could  take  place  imder 
that  general  authority,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Correct;  that  is  my 
interpretation.  The  language  that  I 
have  submitted  would  not  require 
case-by-case  authorization,  but.  rather, 
a  State  law  which  would  specifically 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  institu- 
tions within  the  State  by  institutions 
external  to  that  State. 

Mr.  GARN.  B£r.  President,  that  is 
correct.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  each 
case  would  have  to  go  back  and  make  a 
new  finding.  For  each  case  that  came 
up.  they  would  have  to  make  a  deci- 
sion; after  that,  that  would  be  the  law. 
We  Imow  of  no  States  that  specifically 
allowed  exactly  what  you  are  talldng 
about.  So.  right  now.  not  one  of  the  50 
States  could  do  it.  This  very  specific 
amendment  would  require  a  State  law 
to  allow  grandfathered  nonbank  banks 
to  acquire  failing  of  felled  thrifts 
across  State  lines.  There  is  no  State 
law  to  that  effect  now.  So  every  one  of 
them  would  specifically  have  to  act  to 
allow  this  procedure  to  take  place. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ti»lklng  about  a  new  creature,  a 
creature  that  did  not  exist  5  years  ago, 
the  nonbank  bank.  I  believe  that  If 
this  Chamber  had  its  will,  it  would  not 
only  do  as  this  act  does,  which  Is  to 
prohibit  any  additional  nonbank 
banlEs,  but  would  be  prepared  to  roll 
back  from  the  point  that  we  find  our- 
selves today.  We  are  now  t^iung  about 
what  constitutes  the  authority  of  non- 
bank  banks  from  this  point  forward. 
The  proposal  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  make  would  be  to  allow 
the  nonbank  banks  an  authority 
which  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
committee  at  the  time  of  reporting 
this  bill  when  a  very  considered  list  of 
restrictions  and  continued  authorities 
for  those  grandfathered  institutions 
was  a  law,  one  of  those  being  to  allow 
these  160  institutions  to  acquire  failed 
institutions  in  another  State. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  allow 
that  as  an  additional  authority  for 
these  handful  of  grandfathered  non- 
bank  banks,  that  it  is  vpropriate  to 
allow  the  States  which  are  going  to  be 
most  affected  by  that  acquisition, 
whose  financial  structure. Is  going  to 


be  involved,  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  conscious  decision  as  to 
whether  they  wish  that  to  occur.  That 
is  consistent  with  a  half-century  of 
American  banldng  tradition.  I  believe 
it  is  appropriately  m^plied  in  this  in- 
stance. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  GbabamI.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bdtt- 
seh],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Harkih].  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kehhedt]  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bninr]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  HATnxLD] 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  52. 
nays  42.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  vote  No.  41  Leg.1 
TEAS-53 


Aduni 

Ford 

lioynlhan 

Bsucus 

Fowler 

NIekles 

Rlnssmsn 

aienn 

Nunn 

Boren 

Oore 

Pell 

Bradley 

OTafaam 

Projcmlrs 

Breaux 

Benin 

Ptyor 

Bumpers 

HolUnss 

Held 

Buzdk± 

Inouye 

Rtegle 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Ro6kefdler 

Chiles 

Kerry 

Sanford 

Cohen 

lAutenberc 

Sarhanes 

Ooorad 

Leahy 

Saaser 

Cranston 

Levin 

Sbdby 

DaKhte 

MstsimsQ 

ftlWfcllgl 

DeConcinl 

ICdeher 

Stennii 

Dixon 

Metaenbaum 

WIzth 

nodd 

Mlkulski 

Bson 

Mitchell 
NAYS— 42 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bond 

Beeht 

Qua^ 

Bowdiwits 

Helns 

Rotta 

Cbafee 

HdBW 

Rudman 

Oodiran 

Humphrey 

aitnyiangi 

D'Ainato 

Karnes 

Specter 

Duiforth 

Stafford 

Dole 

KasUn 

Symms 

Domenid 

Lugar 

Tlinimaod 

Durenbu  sei 

Trible 

Evans 

Meaure 

WaUop 

Oani 

KoCoanell 

Wantar 

Oramm 

Moikowskl 

Welekar 

Otassley 

Paekwood 

Wllaim 

NOTVOTmO-S 

Bentsen 

Barktn 

KsmMdy 

Biden 

Hatfleld 

nisniiM 

So   the   amendment   (No.   64) 
screed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motioii  to  Imy  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRBSIOINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
move  to  the  underlying  amendment.  I 
do  not  think  there  la  a  neceaalty  for  a 
roUeaU  vote  after  the  result  of  the 
▼ote  on  the  secondary  amendment. 
However,  I  would  like  to  check  that 
out.  While  I  do.  I  would  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wOl  the 
Senator  withhold  his  suggestion? 

Mr.  GARN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  checking, 
rather  than  have  a  quorum  call  I  have 
a  few  words  to  say. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  In  order.  

The  PRSUDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  get  some  indl- 
catkm  at  this  time  as  to  what  the 
prognosis  is  for  the  rest  of  the  day  as 
to  roUcall  votes  and  possibly  some  Idea 
as  to  when  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
eouplete  aetkm  on  the  bilL  I  wonder  if 
either  manager,  or  both,  might  bVable 
to  shed  some  light  on  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  amend- 
ments I  have  heard  about  on  the  ma- 
jority side.  There  may  be,  but  they 
have  not  presented  them  to  me.  I  have 
been  listening  as  carefully  as  I  could. 

I  understand  the  minority  manager 
may  have  several  amendments. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee — 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  We  are  trying  to  hear 
what  t^  distinguished  ranking  man- 
ager'^BlkXing  in  reqxmse  to  the  ques- 
ti<m.        ^V_ 

The  PREfflDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wHl  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GARN.  Bfr.  President,  this 
morning  irtien  we  came  in.  I  had  four 
amendments  that  I  intended  to  offer, 
four  indlTidual  amendments.  Because 
this  first  one  that  has  just  tieen  voted 
on  has  taken  so  long,  it  changes 
things.  I  was  prepared  to  go  on  my 
amendment  at  9:45  this  morning  and 
have  it  voted  upon  or  accepted  very 
rapidly. 

I  do  not  intend  at  this  point  to  pro- 
pose any  of  the  other  three  amend- 
ments that  require  rollcall  votes.  How- 
ever. I  still  do  intend  to  submit  an 
amendment  which  we  have  intended 
from  the  very  beginning,  to  strike 
Utles  I  and  n. 

I  am  also  informed  that  the  minority 
leader  may  have  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  which  they  are  woridng  6n 
in  the  doakroom  right  now.  So  my  an- 
tidiMtlon  would  be  only  to  offer  one 
more  amendment,  as  far  as  I  am  per- 


sonally concerned.  We  should  be  ready 
to  offtr  that  fairly  shorUy. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Hsnn  also 
has  aa  amendment  and  is  prepared  to 
go  wlm  It.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
will  riqulre  a  roUcall  vote  or  not.  As 
far  asjl  am  concerned.  I  only  expect  to 
have  <fne  more. 

Mr.  I  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  then 
there  lis  an  anticipation  of  additional 
rollcau  votes  before  us,  possibly  on  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Penn^lvanla  has  in  mind  Mtiung  up. 
Would  the  distinguished  Republican 
leadet  expect  to  have  a  vote  on  his 
the-Senate  amendment? 

Mr.  kuuNZ.  Mr.  President,  I  respond 
to  th^  Senator  from  West  Virginia  by 
that  there  could  well  be  a  roll- 
call  vdte  on  my  amendment  and  ponl- 
bly  on  a  second  amendment  deiding 
with  fasurance  that  I  am  considering 
propoping. 

Mr. j  BYRD.  Does  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  have  any  other  vote 
in  mmd  with  respect  to  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  have  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment  which  I  do  not 
think  [will  take  long  to  discuss.  There 
may  Ue  a  request  for  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well,  Mr.  President. 
And  there  will,  of  course,  be  a  rollcall 
vote  <m  passage. 

THK  BIGHWAT  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  ^  lad  to  yield  the  floor  at  any  time 
a  Sen  itor  wishes  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment.! Meanwhile,  if  I  may  proceed  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes  on  another 
matter.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

BCr.|BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  un- 
fortunate for  the  country  that  in  veto- 
ing the  highway  bill,  which  he  did  Just 
a  short  time  ago,  the  President  has 
turned  a  program  that  is  good  for  the 
Natico  into  a  political  football.  In- 
stead of  debating  the  merits  of  the 
bill,  t|ie  White  House  will  instead  turn 
on  ital  PR  machinery  and  start  twisting 
arms  In  an  effort  to  show  who  is  boss. 
In  th^  effort,  the  American  people  will 
end  up  as  the  losers. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  This  biU  is 
about  Jobs  for  a  half-million  or  more 
men  and  womeiL  It  is  about  economic 
growiOi  in  50  States  and  thousands  of 
cities  and  towns  across  the  coimtry. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  about  keeping  our 
tranffiortatlon  ssrstem,  the  lifelines  of 
our  sonomy,  from  falling  into  decay. 
What  a  waste  it  will  be  for  hundreds 
of  thpusands  of  workers  to  stand  idle 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  for  con- 
struciion  equipment,  steel,  cement, 
and  ksphalt  to  sit  unused  because 
there  is  no  money  to  f  imd  the  work.  It 
is  work  that  the  American  people  have 
already  paid  for.  We  know  that  86  per- 
cent |of  the  fimds  in  this  bill  comes 
from'  a  9-cent-per-gallon  gasoline  tax 
that  comes  out  of  our  pockets  every 
time  jwe  pull  up  to  the  gasoline  pump. 
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The  people  need  what  they  have  paid 
for  and  they  should  not  have  to  wait 
to  get  it.  But  because  of  the  Presi- 
dent's vet6,  if  that  veto  is  siistained, 
wait  they  MIL 

A  bill  that  took  2  years  to  develop  in 
the  last  fk>ngress  in  all  probability 
cannot  be  changed  and  then  passed  in 
2  days,  %  weeks,  or  2  months,  no 
matter  what  the  White  House  says. 
There  wiB  be  many  difficult  issues 
that  must  be  resolved  all  over  again, 
including  the  65-mlle-per-hour  speed 
limit,  which  will  be  very  difficult  to 
settle  I 

tore,  the  bOl  is  not  a  budget 
tdlng  for  highway  safety 
year  is  nearly  $2  billion 
less  than  I  the  comparable  level  last 
year. 

■.  President,  that  all  of  us 
our  constituents.  They 
bill  enacted.  The  coimtry 
bill  enacted.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's vet^  is  sustained,  we  cannot  get 
another  bill  in  a  matter  of  days  or 
weeks.  This  was  a  delicately  crafted 
comproml^,  a  compromise  that  the 
veto  threatens  to  wipe  out.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  people  he  Ls  trying  to 
sway  with  political  arguments  should 
recognize  legislative  reality.  There  will 
be  no  quick  fix  to  this  ill-advised  veto. 
Sustaining  the  President's  veto  will 
cause  serious  delays  that  the  States 
simply  caanot  afford. 

In  my  aate  of  West  Virginia,  for  ex- 
ample, tnere  are  $103  million  in 
projects  waiting  to  go.  People  are  wait- 
ing to  go  to  work.  Without  this  bill. 


Further 
blister, 
programs 


I  hope, 
will  lister 
want  tl 
needs 


both  the 
tlnue  to ' 
This  ve 
growth, 
deserves 


3ple  and  projects  will  con- 


sajrs  no  to  Jobs,  no  to 
id  no  to  progress.  This  bill 
be  enacted  on  its  merits. 
The  vote  is  not,  as  some  have  said,  a 
political  vbte.  It  is  a  vote  to  keep  faith 
with  the  American  people,  who  want 
better  highways,  better  bridges,  and 
better  transit  systems,  and  have  al- 
ready pam  for  them.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues wul  vote  for  what  is  best  for 
their  consUtuents  and  their  States  and 
vote  next  i  week  to  override  the  veto  of 
the  Presl<ient. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  have  a  letter  that  I 
received  tjoday  from  BARmr  Frahk,  a 
Member  ef  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  pertains  to  this  veto.  Let  me 
read  Just  a  few  paragraphs  from  that 
letter,  after  which  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous content  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO  i|t  its  entirety.  Mr.  Frahk  is 
the  chairman  of  an  economic  over- 
sight subcommittee  of  the  House 
TULTiking  Committee.  His  subcommit- 
tee deals  with  economic  analysis  and 
Job  creation,  among  other  matters.  I 
quote  an  excerpt  from  his  letter 

Some  of  our  oolleASues  have  suggested 
that  Conffvn  should  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's vetf  of  the  overall  bill  snd  then 
repass  the  measure  aUowlng  for  speed  limit 
IncrMses,  eitber  separately  or  as  part  of  the 
much   smaller   transportation   bill,   which 


would  cut  bade  on  public  transportation  and 
leave  out  many  important  highway  projects. 
We  want  you  to  Imow  that  we  will  not  sup- 
port such  an  approach  and  that  we  will  spe- 
cifically vote  no  on  any  proposal  to  allow 
■peed  limit  increases  as  a  separate  bill  or  as 
part  of  a  skeleton  transporUUon  bill. 

Since  the  margin  in  the  House  by  which 
the  q>eed  limit  passed  was  only  11  votes,  we 
understand  that  our  support 

Meaning  BCr.  Frahk  and  his  col- 
leagues who  have  cosigned  this  letter, 
was  critical  to  its  success.  We  therefore  feel 
obligated  to  inform  Members  who  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  raising  the  speed 
limit  in  some  instances  that  we  do  not 
intend  again  to  provide  that  critical  margin 
of  support  outside  of  the  context  of  the 
overall  tranqwrUtion  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  in  its  entirety  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comans  or  trk  Uiors  Statu, 

HO0SB  OP  RsntssKHTAnvn, 
WiXMhinaUm.  DC,  MarOi  26, 1987. 
Hon.  ROBXXT  Btsd, 
Majority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  I^aobc  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issues  Involved  in  the  highway 
bill  to  the  country,  we  thought  It  important 
that  we  let  the  leadership  of  the  House  and 
Senate  know  of  our  position  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  overall  highway  bill  to  the 
amendment  allowing  increases  in  the  speed 
limit. 

All  of  us  either  voted  or  were  paired  In 
favor  of  the  amendment  to  allow  states  to 
raise  the  qwed  limit  to  65  In  certain  cases. 
We  supported  that  amendment  as  part  of 
what  we  thought  was  a  balanced  approach 
to  our  tranq>ortation  needs,  both  regarding 
highways  and  public  transportation. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  suggested 
that  Congress  should  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  overall  bill,  and  then 
repass  the  measure  allowing  for  speed  limit 
increases,  either  separately  or  as  part  of  a 
much  smaller  transportation  bill,  which 
would  cut  back  on  public  transportation  and 
leave  out  many  important  highway  projects. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  will  not 
support  such  an  approach,  and  that  we  will 
specifically  vote  no  on  any  proposal  to  allow 
speed  limit  increases  as  a  separate  bill,  or  as 
part  of  a  skeleton  transportation  bill. 

Since  the  margin  in  the  House  by  which 
the  speed  limit  amendment  passed  was  only 
eleven  votes,  we  understand  that  our  sup- 
port was  critical  to  Its  success.  We  therefore 
feel  obligated  to  inform  members  who  are 
particularly  Interested  in  raising  the  speed 
limit  in  some  instances  that  we  do  not 
Intend  again  to  provide  that  critical  margin 
of  support  outside  the  context  of  the  overall 
tiansportation  bilL 

We  hope  that  the  veto  is  overridden,  that 
highway  and  puliUc  transportation  projects 
can  go  forward,  and  that  states  may  raise 
the  speed  limit  in  appropriate  instances.  But 
if  the  veto  is  sustained,  we  will  no  longer 
support  the  speed  limit  Increase  amend- 
ment, since  we  cannot  allow  our  support  on 
this  issue  to  be  used  as  leverage  against  im- 
portant tranowrtation  matters. 

Conaequently.  members  who  wish  to  see 
the  speed  limit  law  ammded  should  under- 


stand that  overriding  the  veto  is  critical  to 
the  success  of  that  goaL 

Barney    Frank.    Richard    H.    Lehman, 

Fortney    (Pete)    Stark.    Edward    R. 

Roybal,  Oeorge  W.  Crockett.  Leon  E. 

Panetta.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  n.  Henry 

B.     Oonsalez,     Chester     O.     Atkins. 

Thmnas  M.  Foglietta,  Marty  Ruaao. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

Let  me  indicate  that  I  was  there  this 
morning  when  the  President  vetoed 
the  bill.  I  was  there  along  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Vice 
President,  and  a  few  others.  The  Presi- 
dent made  it  quite  clear  that  he  is 
ready  to  sign  a  bill.  I  hope  before  we 
vote  on  the  veto  override,  which  will 
probably  come  sometime  next  week, 
we  wlU  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  bill  being  sent  up  today  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  revised  bill  incorporates  the 
policy  decisions  reflected  in  the  con- 
ference report  for  HJl.  2,  the  Surface 
Transportation  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  Act  of  1987.  However,  it 
does  reduce  the  levels  in  the  confer- 
ence report  bill  to  more  closely  match 
the  fimdlng  levels  in  the  original 
Senate-passed  bill  and  adopts  the 
Senate  approach  for  special  interest 
construction  projects.  Most  of  the  sav- 
ings are  accomplished  by  deleting  the 
extra  funding  for  demonstration  pro- 
grams and  by  reducing  the  funding 
levels  of  DOT'S  discretionary  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  remaining 
funds,  which  would  have  been  distrib- 
uted through  the  discretionary  pro- 
grams, would  be  distributed  by  formu- 
la. Distributing  the  funding  through 
the  formula  provides  States  with 
somewhat  more  predictable  funding. 
The  bill  also  provides  changes  In  sever- 
al programs  funded  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
full  explanation  of  what  the  substitute 
does. 

I  am  not  certain  what  wlU  happen 
when  the  veto  is  before  the  UJ8. 
Senate.  But  I  would  say  at  the  outset 
that  on  the  merits,  it  should  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  President  has  made  this  Judg- 
ment. I  am  not  certain  if  any  Senator 
recommended  that  he  do  this.  But  he 
made  the  Judgment  based  on  what  he 
felt  were  the  facts.  We  do  not  have  a 
budget  resolution  yet  this  year.  The 
deficit  has  not  gotten  any  smaller. 
And  the  President,  apparently,  decid- 
ed that  if  he  signed  this  bill,  he  would 
be  forced  to  sign  almost  any  other  bill 
Congress  sent  to  him  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year. 

I  do  not  view  this  as  a  confrontation. 
It  seems  to  me  the  executive  branch 
has  the  right  to  take  a  look  at  what  we 
send  it,  and  to  veto  it.  The  President 
vetoed  the  water  bill,  and  his  veto  was 
overridden,    overridden    by    a    large 


margin  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  He  accepted  that,  obviously. 
He  had  no  other  choice.  He  did  not 
complain  about  it.  But  now  the  Presi- 
dent has  vetoed  another  very  critical 
piece  of  legislation,  an  $88  billion 
highway  program.  It  is  a  bill  that 
could  have  been  passed  last  October 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intransigence 
of  some  on  the  House  side  who  refused 
to  deal  with  the  bipartisan  Senate 
amendment  on  the  65-mlle-per-hour 
speed  limit. 

So  I  hope,  before  everybody  chooses 
up  sides  and  decides  precisely  what 
they  intend  to  do,  that  we  understand 
the  President  is  on  record  for  the 
speed  limit  change,  he  is  on  record  for 
a  very,  very  substantial  highway  pro- 
gram. And  the  one  thing  the  President 
does  not  want  to  be  blamed  for,  is  any 
delay  in  highway  constructloB 

He  promised  when  he  vetoed  the  bill 
he  would  send  up  a  compromise  meas- 
ure immediately,  and  he  has  dorte 
that.  That  bill  wiU  be  introduced  this 
afternoon  by  a  nimiber  of  Senators, 
hopefully  on  both  sides. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  raised  a 
point:  How  quickly  can  Congress  act 
and  how  much  are  we  willing  to  do, 
rather  quickly,  so  that  those  States 
awaiting  the  funds  can  go  to  work. 
Many  States  can  be  taken  care  of;  by 
borrowing  the  money  temporarily  or 
other  stopgap  measiu^s.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain how  many  people  will  actually  be 
affected.  But  if  the  veto  is  sustained,  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  go  on  record, 
suggesting  the  appropriate  committees 
report  out  a  bill  within  7  calendar 
dajrs.  If  it  is  not  sustained,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference.  We  may  not  vote 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto.  But  I 
hope  we  would  all  go  on  record.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  if  the  veto  is 
sustained— that  we  want  some  action: 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  waiting  7  weeks  or  4  weeks  or  3 
weeks;  that  we  want  to  do  something 
within  7  calendar  days. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  amendment  that  I  will 
offer  as  a  second-degree  amendment  to 
the  pending  amendment.  It  simply 
states: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  if  the 
President's  veto  of  the  highway  Mil  is  sus- 
tained, the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Senate  report  out  a  new  bill  by  the  end  of  7 
calendar  days  following  the  rttsposlt.ion  of 
the  veto  message. 

I  hope  this  is  not  construed  to  be 
partisaiL  I  hope  it  is  an  indication  we 
can  send  to  the  contractors  and  work- 
ers and  Governors  and  others.  If  the 
veto  is  overridden  there  is  no  problem 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  There  is 
a  problem  as  far  as  the  President  is 
concerned.  But  if  the  veto  is  sustained, 
then  we  are  on  record  for  movtog  as 
quickly  as  we  can  in  the  Senate  to 
make    certain    we    have    expeditious 
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action.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who 
would  dtegne  with  that  I  hope  there 
would  be  no  dlngreement. 

I  lend  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  aik  f  6r  its  consideration. 

Mr.  SARBANEB  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  FRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Is  there  an  amendment  pend- 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pendinc  business  of  the  Semite  is  the 
Qam  amendment  which  has  been 
amended  by  the  Oraham  amendment. 
The  Gam  amendment  is  not  amend- 
able. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  this  would  be  an 
amendment  in  the  first  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Gam  amendment  has  to  be  disposed 
of  bef  Me  another  amendment  is  prop- 
erly ocmaidnedL  The  pending  business 
of  the  Senate  is  the  Gam  ammdment. 
as  amended. 

Mr.  DOI£.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  that  the 
Gam  amendment  be  set  aside.  The 
mnjority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 

object 

ummmr  ik>.  ■■,  as  AimnsD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  Gam  amend- 
ment. The  question  would  now  occur 
on  the  adoption  of  the  Gam  amend- 
meat.  as  amended  by  the  Graham 

The  amendment  (No.  58).  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reomsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motkm  on  the  table. 

The  moticm  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Now.  as  I  imderstand  it. 
it  is  in  order  to  offer  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  fitei  Kamas  [Mr.  Dole]  pro- 
poan  an  amendment  numbered  65:  It  is  the 
aenae  of  the  Senate  that  if  the  President's 
veto  of  the  hlihvay  bill  is  sustained,  the  ap- 
proiiriate,  ooeamtttees  of  the  Senate  report 
out  a  new  bill  by  the  end  of  7  calendar  days 
foDowtnc  the  tfispositlon  of  the  veto  mes- 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


Tht  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  is  suggested. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold for  me  to  make  a  statonent  on  an 
unremted  subject  of  the  Committee  on 
Agrtdulture  for  4  minutes  and  then 
yielding  back  to  the  Senator  from 
WMtl  Virginia? 

Mrl  BYRD.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  for  the  moment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  suggests  the  absence 
of  a  duorum. 

Mr  BYRD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
aqu<rum.  

Ths  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derid  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
lUUuMmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  (juorumcall  l>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ojbjection  it  is  so  ordered. 

BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
itention  to  move  to  table  this 
if-the-Senate  resolution.  But 
I  do.  I  would  like  to  give  Sena- 
opix>rtunity  to  speak  on  it,  if 
they^  so  wish.  It  is  an  amendment  in 
the  first  degree. 

MS  reasons  for  tabling  it  will  be 
that,,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  unachieva- 
ble, to  expect  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate  shall  report 
out  4  new  highway  bill  within  7  days 
folio  iring  the  disposition  of  the  veto 
mesa^ige. 

Wfth  all  due  respect  to  my  good 
friei^d  the  Republican  leader— and  I 
admire  him— from  the  standpoint  of 
tactics,  he  is  doing  a  very  smooth  and 
clever  one  here,  and  I  do  not  question 
his  sincerity  for  1  minute.  But  this  is 
pure  gamesmanship— to  imagine  that 
the  committees  can  report  out  in  7 
dayajthat  which  has  taken  2  years  and 
that!  which  has  all  the  thorny  prob- 
lems involved,  and  do  this  in  7  days- 
why,  we  are  holding  out  false  hopes  to 
the  American  people. 

Toi  support  this  resolution  would  be 
to  ptit  the  Senate  in  an  untenable  po- 
siti(^  Every  Member  of  this  body, 
wh^  he  or  she  votes  on  this  tabling 
motfon.  will  know  that  this  resolution 
canitot  l>e  implemented  and  that  it  will 
not  be  implemented  because  of  the 
severe  problems,  the  complicated  prob- 
lema  that  are  involved. 

It  that  it  is  a  good  political 
on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
iblican  leader.  I  have  never  under- 
esti^ted  his  ability  and  his  expertise 
and^ils  sincerity,  and  he  is  doing  what 
certainly  forgive  him  for  doing.  I 
canli4>preciate  his  reasons  for  doing 
this^  He  hopes  to  get  the  Senate  on 
record  in  support  of  this  frivolous 
amepdment— and  I  use  the  word  "friv- 
olous" not  with  any  disrespect  to  the 
distinguished  leader,  but  it  is  frivo- 
lous—to get  the  Senate  on  record,  tell- 
ing the  American  people  out  there, 

whd  are  watching  through  those  cam- 
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eras  righ  ,  there,  that  the  appropriate 
committees  wiU  report  out  another 
highway  >ill  within  7  days. 

God  en  ated  the  Earth  and  the  heav- 
ens and  1 11  the  beasts  of  the  field  and 
the  fowl  <  >f  the  air  and  created  man  in 
His  own  mage  tn  7  days,  but  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible— and  every  Senator 
here  knoiro  that  it  will  be  impossible— 
for  the  committees  to  report  out  new 
highway  ilanguage  within  7  calendar 
days,  inqluding  Sativdays  and  Sun- 
days, following  the  disposition  of  the 
veto  message.  The  veto  message  will  be 
up  before  the  Saute  next  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  or  Thiusday,  if  the  House 
overridesjit. 

The  Bl^le  tells  us  that  we  should  not 
do  a  vain  thing,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  we  iare  doing  here,  a  vidn  thing, 
to  expecif  the  appropriate  committees 
to  report  out  this  complex  bill,  revised 
to  meet  I  the  President's  objections, 
within  7  days,  or  even  7  weelEs;  and  to 
put  it  on  the  President's  desk  is  even 
something  else,  because  it  has  to  pass 
the  otheibody. 

Let  us  not  fool  the  American  people, 
and  let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  The 
people  v^hose  Jobs  are  at  stake  out 
there  in]  the  country,  the  cities,  the 
towns,  the  rural  communities— the 
people  who  work  with  the  shovels  and 
earn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  Imow  that  this  is  an  impossibil- 
ity. Let  us  not  try  to  fool  them. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  going  to 
move  to  iable  the  resolution  shortly. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.   BVRD.   Mr.   President,   I   will 
the  understanding  that  the 
protect  my  rights  to  the 
[eld  without  losing  my  right 
►r. 

»AMS.  Mr.  President.  Just  for 
a  comment,  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader,  because  I  luiow  the  members  of 
the  committee  wish  to  speak,  but  as  a 
former  {Secretary  of  Transportation 
who  de4lt  with  highway  bOls,  as  a 
former  Member  of  the  House  who 
dealt  wtth  them  through  the  years, 
what  ha^  been  requested  and  suggest- 
ed here  is  simply  to  take  away  the 
powers  of  the  Senate  by  having  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  before 
we  get  into  a  process  which  has  taken 
months  In  this  case,  and  traditionally 
though  the  years  takes  months  and 
months  to  pass.  This  would  be  fooling 
ourselvM  that  we  could  possibly  do 
this  in  "T  days,  let  alone  pass  a  bill  im- 
mediately, and  we  should  proceed 
ahead  \Hth  the  bill  that  has  been 
worked  ^n  so  long  by  Senator  MoTin- 
EUH,  Senator  Mttchell,  Senator  Bur- 
dick,  and  many  others  on  the  minority 
side,  to  create  a  vehicle. 

I  would  hope  that  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  Resolution  will  be  tabled  when 
the  majority  leader  makes  the  motion, 
and  I  hope  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee—^d    I    Imow   they   will— will 
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comment  on  the  agonizing  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  bring  this  up. 

I  feel  with  that  perspective,  I  can 
say  that  in  the  50  States  the  people 
are  waiting,  the  directors  of  transpor- 
tation, the  people  who  are  in  the  high- 
way business,  the  people  who  are 
going  to  work  for  those  contractors, 
the  people  themselves  are  waiting  for 
this  bill  and  have  been  waiting  since 
last  year. 

So  I  hope  the  majority  leader  will 
make  that  motion,  and  I  appreciate 

the  time  he  has  yielded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  spealu  from  the 
vantage  point  of  having  been  a  former 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  his 
words  are  wise.  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  listen  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to 
shut  off  Members  on  both  sides,  and  I 
certainly  want  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
giiished  Republican  leader  before  I 
move  to  table. 

Just  now  if  I  may  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Yoric  [Mr. 
Mothihah]  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate-House  conference  on  the  high- 
way bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  without  losing  my  right  to 

the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  I  say  to  him  that  I  will  be 
brief.  We  will  have  this  matter  on  the 
floor,  weekly,  at  a  minimum,  for  the 
next  year  as  a  great  recession  creeps 
across  the  cotmtry  and  crashes 
through  one  commimlty  sifter  an- 
other. This  will  come  to  pass  unless  we 
do  the  only  thing  we  can  do,  which  is 
override  the  veto  of  this  morning  at 
the  White  House  ceremony. 

ISi.  President,  if  I  could  Just  de- 
scribe some  of  the  difficulties  we  have 
here.  The  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  submitted  an  amendment 
proi>osing  that  it  be  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  if  the  President's  veto  of 
the  highway  bill  is  sustained  the  ap- 
propriate committees  report  out  a  new 
bUl  within  7  calendar  days. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  more  than  a 
highway  bilL 

This  is  a  bill  that  came  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  concerning  highways, 
that  came  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  concerning  relo- 
cation aadstance.  that  came  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  concerning  the 
taxes  that  f  imd  the  highway  and  tran- 
sit programs,  that  came  out  of  the 
Banking  Committee  on  mass  transit, 
and  that  came  out  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  on  highway  safety.  Five 
Senate  committees  have  Jurisdiction 
over  the  contents  of  this  bilL 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  here  is 
not  a  highway  bill.  It  is  the  Surface 


Transportation  and  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Act  of  1987.  Either  we  have  it  this 
year  or  there  is  no  way  we  can  put  it 
together  again  next  year. 

Just  yesterday.  Mr.  President,  the 
65-mile-an-hour  speed  limit  passed  the 
House  by  11  votes:  11  Members  of  the 
House  said  they  did  not  personally 
support  the  measure,  but  knew  the 
health  of  the  economy  could  not  be 
maintained  without  a  highway  pro- 
gram, so  they  voted  to  allow  States  to 
increase  the  speed  limit.  Now.  they 
signed  a  statonent  that  if  the  bill  is 
vetoed,  there  is  no  chance  that  the  65- 
mUe-an-hour  speed  limit  will  pass  the 
House  again  this  year. 

I  believe  the  letter,  addressed  to  the 
majority  leader,  is  on  the  floor  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President, 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscord.  as  follows: 

House  op  RsPKisKaTATivss, 
Waihington,  DC.  March  20, 1$»7. 
Hon.  ROBBtT  Btu>, 
Majority  Leader,  V^  Senate. 
WaMhington.  DC. 

DiAK  Mm.  I^utot:  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issues  Involved  in  the  highway 
bill  to  the  country,  we  thought  It  important 
that  we  felt  the  leadership  of  the  House  and 
Senate  know  of  our  position  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  overall  highway  bill  to  the 
amendment  allowing  Increases  in  the  speed 
limit. 

All  of  us  either  voted  or  were  paired  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  to  allow  states  to 
raise  the  speed  limit  to  65  in  certain  cases. 
We  supported  that  amendment  as  part  of 
what  we  thought  was  a  balanced  approach 
to  our  tran9ortatlon  needs,  both  regarding 
highways  and  public  transportation. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  suggested 
that  Congress  should  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  overall  bill,  and  then 
repass  the  measure  allowing  for  speed  limit 
increases,  either  separately  or  as  part  of  a 
much  smaller  tran^ortation  biU,  which 
would  cut  back  on  public  transportation  and 
leave  out  many  important  highway  projects. 
We  want  you  to  know  that  we  will  not 
support  such  an  approach,  and  that  we  will 
specifically  vote  no  on  any  proposal  to  allow 
speed  limit  increases  as  a  separate  bill,  or  as 
part  of  a  skeleton  transportation  bUL 

Since  the  margin  tn  the  Hotise  by  which 
the  speed  limit  amendment  passed  was  only 
eleven  votes,  we  understand  that  our  sup- 
port was  critical  to  its  success.  We  therefore 
feel  obligated  to  inform  members  who  are 
particularly  interested  in  raising  the  speed 
limit  in  some  instances  that  we  do  not 
intend  again  to  provide  that  critical  margin 
of  support  outside  the  context  of  the  overall 
toansportation  bQl. 

We  hope  that  the  veto  is  overriden,  that 
highway  and  public  transportation  projects 
can  go  forward,  and  that  states  may  raise 
the  speed  limit  in  aivroprlate  liutances. 
But  if  the  veto  is  sustained,  we  wiU  no 
longer  support  the  speed  limit  increase 
amendment,  since  we  caimot  allow  our  sup- 
port on  this  Issue  to  be  used  as  leverage 
against  important  transporiaiion  matters. 

Consequently,  members  who  wish  to  see 
the  speed  limit  law  amended  should  under- 
stand that  overriding  the  veto  Is  critical  to 
the  success  of  that  goaL 


Barney  Frank.  Richard  H. 
Fortney  (Pete)  Stark.  Edward  E. 
Roybal.  Oeorge  W.  Crockett.  Leon  E. 
Panetta.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  n,  Henry 
B.  Ckmaales,  Chester  O.  Atklna, 
Thomas  M.  Foglietta.  Marty  Ruao. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  two 
points:  The  Presidoit  has  said  that 
this  is  a  budget-busting  bOl.  pointing 
specifically  to  the  highway  provisions. 
The  bill  iB  $1  billion  less  this  year 
for  highways  than  we  ssteat  last  year. 
And  the  projections  of  how  this  bill 
will  shape  up  over  the  next  5  years  are 
uncertain,  at  best.  The  President's  es- 
timators find  that  there  will  be  $800 
million  more  spent  than  the  President 
has  asked  for.  Maybe  there  wHl  and 
maybe  there  will  not.  We  do  not  know. 
It  is  surely  an  insignificant  amount 
compared  to  $88  billion. 

The  bill  is  $10  billion  over  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  Not  over  budget,  but 
over  his  request.  We  are  $9.3  bUlkm 
over  his  request  in  mass  transit  spend- 
ing. There  is  not  really  a  penny  of  in- 
crease. It  is  Just  that  the  President 
proposes  to  abolish  all  funding  fnmi 
general  revenues  for  mass  transit, 
buses,  subways,  and  the  like.  The 
President  proposes  to  ftmd  transit 
solely  from  the  1  penny  dedicated  to 
transit  in  the  9  cent  per  gallon  gaso- 
line tax. 

We  have  not  proposed  increases,  but 
rather  have  proposed  to  maintain  a 
program  that  Congress  has  year  after 
year  said  is  needed. 

If  there  were  anyone  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  so  brave  as  to  say  if  we 
sent  back  to  the  President  a  biU  that 
took  out  some  minor  highway 
projects,  but  included  mass  transit 
moneys,  the  President  would  sign  it. 
then  I  would  be  interested  to  hear 
that.  But  no  one  can  say  that  in  all 
truth.  They  cannot  say  that  because 
they  Imow  it  is  not  so. 

Now,  this  is  Just  getting  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  integrity.  If  they  want  to  elimi- 
nate the  IiCass  Transit  Program,  they 
should  say  so.  That  is  a  legitimate  po- 
sition. I  may  have  a  different  view,  but 
it  should  be  understood  that  this  dis- 
pute is  not  about  highways.  It  is  an- 
other matter,  and  they  dare  not  say 
that. 

Why  do  they  dare  not  say  what  Is 
the  fact?  And  why  are  they  not  al- 
ready trembling  at  the  consequoices 
of  what  they  did  this  morning?  I  hope 
they  are.  They  deserve  to  be. 

Thank  yoiL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator,  and  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  with  the  tmderstanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor.  

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  majority  leader's  concern  with  this 
resolution  proposed  by  the  Republican 
leader.  I  do  not  see  why  he  had  7  days 
in  there.  Frankly,  we  could  do  all  this 
inSdays. 
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I  have  been  on  the  Public  Worics 
Committee  for  many  yean.  We  know 
thta  ivoe  backward  and  forward.  That 
partiealar  oHnmlttee  could  meet  In 
one  day  and  report  out  a  bill  to  meet 
the  Preitdent's  veto  requirements,  and 
It  would  be  a  good  bOL  The  other  com- 
mittees could  do  likewise. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  here  about  the 
world  is  coins  to  crumble.  It  is  pretty 
■oon  turning  from  a  national  depres- 
sion to  a  worldwide  recession  If  this 
highway  bill  is  not  enacted  snd  the 
President's  veto  overridden. 

Who  is  sasring  that?  As  I  understood 
the  election  results  from  last  fall,  it 
put  the  majority  in  the  hands  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  If  they  do  not  want 
to  do  anything  about  a  hifl^way  bill. 
that  is  their  business. 

But  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  you  will 
find  us  prepared  to  go  forward  with  a 
Mil  to  provide  that  the  highways  can 
be  constructed  and  the  season  can  be 
met  right  away. 

This  whole  thing,  as  far  as  the 
Senate,  if  you  read  the  minority  lead- 
er's resolution,  it  sajrs  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  if  the  President's  veto 
is  sustained,  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate— we  are  not 
saying  In  the  House,  that  is  their  busi- 
ness, and  they  can  do  It  Just  as  fast  as 
we  can— report  out  a  new  bill  by  the 
end  of  7  calendar  dajrs  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  2  calendar  days.  We  cer- 
tainly can  do  it  in  the  committee  that 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on 
for  many  years,  and  so  can  the  other 
committees. 

So  let  us  put  away  this  business 
about  nothing  can  be  done,  we  are 
hopeless,  our  hands  are  sluu^ed. 

Somehow  there  is  a  suggestion  that 
the  President  should  not  even  have  a 
veto  or  if  he  exercises  it  it  should 
never  be  sustained.  That  is  the  way 
the  Federal  Constitution  operates.  We 
are  celebrating  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  Constitution  where  the  veto 
power  is  given  to  the  President.  That 
is  provided. 

In  those  instances  where  the  veto  is 
sustained  on  an  important  measure 
like  this  that  must  go  forward,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  are  in  charge  who  have  the 
majority  to  come  out  and  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  to  see  that  the 
Nation  moves  forward  and  the  high- 
ways are  built  and  to  avoid  this  cata- 
clysmic prediction  of  the  future  where 
everything  will  go  wrong  if  his  high- 
way bUl  is  hot  enacted  quickly. 

So.  there  it  is,  Mr.  President.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  serving  on  one  of 
the  committees.  I  will  do  everything  I 
can— I  will  be  there  and  I  hope  other 
Members  will— to  bring  out  a  a  bill  im- 
mediately. We  could  do  it  in  a  day.  I 
think  that  is  a  challenge  that  the 
other  committees  could  meet,  likewise. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


Ml.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MntaKLL]  and  then  I  will  be  prepared 
to  Held  to  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  after  which  I  will  be  pre- 
pared to  move  to  table. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  without  prejudicing  my  right  to 
the  floor.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.      

Mf.  MITCHELL..  Mr.  President.  I 
will  he  brief,  because  I  think  the  issue 
has  ^leen  covered  in  the  debate  previ- 
ou 

I  do  not  often  disagree  with  my  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island,  but.  I  think, 
on  this  issue.  I  very  strongly  disagree. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a  committee 
could  write  a  bill  in  2  days  or  1  day  or 
1  hour.  Any  committee  could  write  any 
bill  In  10  minutes. 

The  question  is  not  whether  it  could 
physically  be  done  in  that  space,  but 
whether  it  would  be  done,  given  the 
very  controversial  issue  and  given  the 
deed  division  throughout  the  country 
reflected  here  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Hoitte. 

N<}w,  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  well  knows  that  we  have 
the  ilghway  funding  in  this  bill,  very 
diffiailt  questions  of  apportionment 
und(T  the  formula,  whether  each 
Stat  i  will  get  a  minimum  level,  wheth- 
er tie  donor  States  will  get  85  percent 
or  more  of  their  return.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  well  knows  that 
week  after  week,  hour  after  hour,  over 
a  p^od  of  several  months,  we  debated 
those  issues  within  the  conference,  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  This  has  the 
mass  transit  funding,  which  is  really 
the  neart  of  the  administration's  ob- 
Jectfon.  Hoiu-  after  hour,  day  after 
day.^kweek  after  week,  we  negotiated  on 
that;  This  has  the  speed  limit.  I  need 
say  no  more  about  that,  we  have  heard 
so  much  about  the  speed  limit  here 
and  in  the  House.  We  debated  at  great 
length  the  question  of  highway  beautl- 
fication  and  billboards,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  He  and  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  were  aU  vltaUy  interested  in 
that  We  debated  the  demonstration 
projects  perhaps  longer  than  any- 
thing. 

Ai  a  practical  matter,  the  Senator 
froE  I  Rhode  Island  well  knows  that 
the^  wiU  not  be  a  bill  in  2  days,  there 
will  not  be  a  bill  in  7  days,  there  will 
not  be  a  bUl  in  2  months.  It  took  us 
neaily  1  year  to  reach  this  point.  And 
suddenly  to  suggest  that,  by  the  stroke 
of  a  magic  pen.  all  of  those  differences 
will  disappear,  all  of  the  disagree- 
ments will  vanish,  and  that  suddenly 
we  will  write  a  bill  in  1  or  2  days  is 
trulv  an  exercise  in  unreality.  And 
that  does  not  even  take  into  account 
dealing  with  the  House.  It  does  not 
even  take  that  into  account.  The  last  I 
heard,  the  Constitution  required 
actipn  by  both  the   House  and  the 
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Senate  before  a  bill  could  be  presented 
to  the  Pi  esident  for  signature. 

So,  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  reality  is  we  struggled  with  this 
for  the  better  part  of  1  year.  We  spend 
himdred*  and  hundreds,  it  might  even 
be  in  the  thousands,  of  hours  of  meet- 
ings among  the  conferees  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  on  these  very, 
very  contentious  issues.  We  brought 
about  not  a  perfect  bill,  but  a  reasona- 
ble compromise. 

Now,  tbt  reasons  wholly  unrelated  to 
this  bill. ''the  President  vetos  it  for  rea- 
sons that  relate  only  to  the  political 
standing  of  the  President,  acknowl- 
edged by  all  conemed,  that  what  we 
are  doin|K  here  is  seeing  whether  or 
not  the  President's  political  stature 
wUl  be  revived.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  thq  highway  bill.  Tou  are  being 
asked  toiplace  loyalty  to  the  President 
above  everything  else. 

I  submit  that  we  ought  to  look  at 
the  legi4ation.  I  believe,  based  out  of 
my  own  experience  of  spending  a  lot 
of  time  on  this  in  the  last  2  years,  as 
inator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
lincerely  and  genuinely  that 
no  possibility,  no  practical 
feasible  prospect  for  getting 
in  2  days  or  7  days  or  any 
time  remotely  approaching 
will  all  have  to  go  to  work  on 
do  the  best  we  can.  But  it 
wiU  be  i^onths,  as  it  was  months  last, 
year,  as  it  was  months  this  year,  as  we 
struggled  to  try  to  deal  with  this. 

So  I  say,  this  is  not  a  practical,  feasi- 
ble, real£tic  proposal. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  |f  the  leader  might  let  me  re- 
spond for  1  minute? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  [imder  the  previous  under- 
standing as  to  my  rights. 

The  FtlESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank 
ilshed  leader. 

Just  make  one  point  to  the 
from  Maine.  This  resolution 
say  "Pass  both  bodies  in  7 
says  to  report  out  a  bill  from 
ite:  that  the  Senate  commit- 
>t.  And  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Maine  would  agree  with  me  that, 
as  far  aa  the  highway  portion  goes,  we 
have  discussed  the  highway  beautlfica- 
tion,  speed  limit,  aUocations,  all  those 
factors,  jin  that  particular  committee 
that  both  he  and  I  and  the  distin- 
guished ISenator  from  New  York  serve 
on,  and  Ithat  we  could  come  out  with 
our  portion  of  the  bill  within  1  day 
and  without  controversy,  because  we 
know  the  issues. 

The  conference  with  the  House  is  a 
separate  matter.  That  is  where  the 
problem^  were.  But  we  can  come  up 
with  our  portion  quickly. 

I  tha^k  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 
Mr.  BtlU).  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  President,  I  want  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  RepubUcan  leader,  but  I 
will  first  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Orasslkt] 
with  the  same  understanding  as  here- 
tofore noted. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BCr.  QRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
there  may  be  a  lot  of  reasons  why  this 
resolution  should  not  be  brought  up. 
but  the  fact  that  it  states  7  days  is  not 
one  of  those  reasons.  The  very  basic 
issue  here  is  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
will  to  expedite  things  that  need  to  be 
expedited.  And  I  say  this  whether  this 
body  is  controlled  by  my  party  or 
whether  it  is  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party:  This  body  can  move  if  it 
has  a  desire  to  move.  And  we  have 
shown  on  things  less  crucial  than  this 
a  willingness  to  move  when  the  need 
be. 

As  recently  as  this  year,  we  reported 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
homeless  in  less  than  7  days.  A  year 
ago.  within  7  days  after  the  President 
of  the  Philippines  spoke  to  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  this  body,  we  had  an  issue 
before  this  body  of  giving  $200  million 
to  the  Philippines  and.  eventually, 
later  in  the  fall,  that  was  adopted,  be- 
cause of  a  move  within  Just  a  few  days. 

If  there  is  a  disaster  in  this  Nation, 
we  find  the  ability  to  move  within  7 
days.  I  think  you  could  go  on  and  on 
with  a  lot  of  examples  that  if  there  is 
a  willingness  and  a  will,  that  we  do 
move. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  those  examples, 
where  the  President  has  exercised  his 
constitutional  power,  that  maybe  we 
do  not  like  it  up  here  on  the  Hill,  but, 
by  golly,  if  we  want  to  do  something 
about  it,  and  do  it  quickly  in  respond- 
ing, we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  to  me  for  a 
few  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
Senators  who  wish  to  vote  and  leave 
soon.  I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  and  then  I  will  move  to  table. 
'  How  long  does  the  distinguished 
Senator  desire? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor.  

■nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Vb.  President,  the 
proposal  of  the  Republican  leader  to 
get  a  bill  out  of  committee  within  7 
days  and  back  here  on  this  Senate 
floor  if  the  President's  veto  is  sus- 
tained is  not  a  proposal  that  I  oppose. 
But  I  do  oppose  the  motivation  of 
leading  us  to  believe  that,  if  we  Just 
pass  this,  somehow  we  are  going  to  be 


able  to  allow  the  President's  veto  to  be 
sustained  and  then  press  to  where  we 
are  going  to  have  a  bill.  That  will  not 
be  the  case. 

The  most  optimistic  prediction  that 
I  have  heard  about  this  Is  that  some- 
time between  30  and  45  days  there 
might  be  another  bill  reaching  the 
President's  deslL.  The  most  pessimistic 
is  that  there  will  not  be  a  bill  reaching 
the  President's  desk  until  late  in  the 
siunmer.  That  means  that  all  of  the 
States,  like  Montana  and  Idaho  and 
North  Dakota  and  Bftinnesota  and 
Utah  and  Wyoming  and  South 
Dakota— I  will  let  others  speak  fot 
themselves:  I  should  not  categorize 
them— but  it  does  mean  that  there  will 
not  be  any  construction  season  for 
highways  in  Northern  States.  We  lose. 

I  hope  that  the  President's  veto  is 
not  sustained  and  that  this  ploy  of 
sort  of  making  it  all  right  to  vote  with 
the  President.  I  wish  that  we  would 
view  this  realistically  for  what  it  is— 
Just  a  grandstand  play  and  not  realis- 
tic on  when  a  bill  will  be  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  should  we  fail  to  override 
the  veto. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  RepubUcan  leader 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Republican 
leader  for  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Let 
me  again  state  what  maybe  I  did  not 
make  clear.  Apparently  I  did  not  make 
clear,  as  far  as  motivation  of  the 
amendment,  that  I  want  a  highway 
bilL  This  Senator  wants  a  highway 
bill.  The  President  wants  a  highway 
bill.  I  understand  every  Senator  wants 
a  highway  bllL  As  I  understand  the 
compromise  that  the  President  is  send- 
ing up  which  will  be  Introduced  later 
today,  43  States  are  better  off  than 
they  are  under  the  blU  that  came  out 
of  the  conference  report,  including 
States  like  Montana  and  others,  Ala- 
bama. But  having  said  that,  the  Presi- 
dent did  exercise  his  right  and  did  veto 
the  biU. 

But  this  Senator  would  like  to  lay  to 
rest  the  argument  that,  with  all  of 
these  States  if  we  do  not  override  the 
veto  next  week,  we  are  going  to  lose 
the  construction  period,  and  a  lot  of 
people  are  going  to  be  out  of  work. 
There  is  no  certainty  how  many 
people  will  be  out  of  work.  Some 
States  will  float  bonds,  others  can 
borrow  money,  and  others  can  get  an 
advance  on  their  first  installment. 

So  there  is  no  certainty  that  is  going 
to  happen  at  all.  But  to  allay  those 
fears,  it  is  my  suggestion  we  just 
simply  say  that  if  the  veto  is  sus- 
tained, in  the  event  the  veto  is  sus- 


tained—if overriden,  there  is  no  prob- 
lem—but if  sustained,  we  are  going  to 
move  within  7  days  to  take  vpropri- 
ate  action  to.  report  out  the  bUls  from 
different  committees.  There  are  a 
number  of  committees  that  have  Juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Would  the  majority 
leader  jrield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  majority  leader  has 
the  floor. 

Bfr.  DIXON.  I  mean  the  minority 
iMder.  Excuse  me. 

ISi.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
the  minority  leader  to  yield  to  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Could  I  finish  my 
thought? 

lAx.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  indicated,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  was  privileged  to  be 
there  this  morning  when  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  biU.  He  made  it  very 
clear  he  wants  to  sign  a  highway  bill. 
He  has  made  that  clear  from  the 
outset.  He  made  it  clear  last  year.  We 
could  have  had  a  bill  last  October. 
Last  October— here  we  are:  October. 
November.  Deconber.  January,  Febru- 
ary, March— 6  mcmths  later— and  we 
did  not  get  a  bill  last  year  because  of 
the  intransigence  of  some  on  the 
House  side  with  reference  to  the  q>eed 
limit  provision.  That  was  their  right. 

But  the  argument  that  somehow  we 
are  trying  to  delay  will  not  wash  with 
this  Senator. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  President  are 
on  the  right  track.  And  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  indicate  to  contractors, 
workers.  Governors,  and  others  across 
the  Nation  that  we  are  trying  to 
produce  something  within  7  days.  It 
probably  will  not  take  1  day.  The 
President  has  indicated  what  he  wUl 
sign.  If  his  veto  is  sustained,  it  ought 
to  be  fairly  easy  to  pass  different  bUls 
out  of  various  committees  to  meet  the 
President's  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  RacoBo  at  this  point  the  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage, along  with  a  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  indicating 
the  budget  impact  on  the  structure  of 
the  highway  program,  the  highway 
funding  projections,  and  the  economic 
effects  of  demonstration  projects.  And 
I  Included  earlier  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  so-called  compromise 
bill  that  was  sent  up  today  by  the 
President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKo.  as  follows: 

RKvuiom  TO  HJt  3  To  RsCTom  lo  trb      \ 
PaBI»K«T'S  Vro  IfvMtnt  J 

The  revised  bill  generally  InoorponitM  tBe 
policy  decisions  reflected  In  the  conferenoe 
report  for  HJt.  2,  the  "Surface  Tranaporta- 


hv^f^rtv^^^T 
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ttai  and  Uolfona  Relocation  AMtitince  Act 
of  IMT*.  Bawtntr,  tt  redocw  the  lereli  in 
the  eonfomee  report  bai  to  more  closely 
Butteh  the  fnadinc  lev^  in  the  original 
Senate-paaed  tam  and  adopts  the  Senate  ap- 
praaeh  tor  vieeial  interest  construction 
piojecta.  Most  of  the  savings  are  accom- 
piWMd  b7  deleting  the  extra  funding  for 
ihiiuuiialiaUuu  procrams  and  reducing  the 
funding  levds  of  IxyTs  discretionary  pro- 


In  addition,  most  of  the  remaining  funds 
that  would  have  been  distributed  through 
dlsaetlouary  programs  are  distributed  by 
fonnula.  DIstilbuting  the  fimding  through 
the  fonnula  pragiams  provides  states  with 
mote  piedictaMe  funding. 

The  bill  also  Indudes  the  change  to  the  55 
mile  per  hoar  speed  limit  separately  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  and  Senate.  A  discussion  of 
changes  to  the  conference  bill  follows. 

uau  or  ooamrrs 
Hie  table  of  contents  has  been  revised  to 
refleet  the  deletion  of  the  sections  which  re- 
vised the  current  Oiy  Amerif  protections 
gofctning  transit  snd  which  changed  the 
track  retail  excise  tax.  A  new  section  is 
added  allowing  tolls  on  the  Boston  Third 
Harbor  Crossing,  instead  of  the  section 
which  would  have  provided  additional  Fed- 
eral funds. 

ICB  SFrmOVAL/SUSSTITDTS  PKOJXCTS 

The  Senate  cost  estimates  have  been  used 
sinee  the  bOl  no  longer  provides  qDedal 
funding  tor  Boston  Interstate  projects. 

The  dtaeretknary  portion  of  the  program 
for  Interstate  Substitute  highway  projects 
has  been  ended. 

AUTWOSraSTIOlTS  FOR  URnSTATB 

ooHsraucnoH 

llie    levels    for    the    fiscal    years    1988 

throu^  1993  have  been  reduced  by  $300 

mflUon  per  year  to  reflect  the  aiding  of  the 

Interstate  cmstructlon  discretionary   pro- 


Tie 


OSUOATIOII  CEXUm 

The  language  putting  demonstration 
projects  outside  the  obligation  ceiling  has 
been  deleted.  In  addition,  the  provision  in 
the  UD  that  would  have  created  a  "hole" 
(that  la.  additional  obligatlonal  authority) 
hi  the  obligation  celling  tar  fast-spending 
states  has  been  deleted.  Neither  provision 
was  in  the  Senate  bUL 

AuiooBnsTioii  poa  AFPaopauTioira 

The  anthOTJitlons  gmerally  conform  to 
the  oonference  bill,  except  that  $165  million 
has  been  added  to  the  Interstate  4R  pro- 
gram per  year  and  $135  mOllim  per  year  has 
been  added  to  the  primary  program.  The  au- 
thorisation for  Interstate  Substitute  high- 
way proJecU  has  been  reduced  by  $185  mil- 
lion per  year,  oone^ionding  to  the  size  of 
the  diseretlonary  portion  of  that  program 
which  has  been  ended.  The  authorization 
for  pariEways  from  the  Trust  Fund  has  been 
rednoed  by  $M  million  ptr  year.  The  au- 
thoriMtian  for  public  lands  roads  has  been 
rednoed  by  $15  million  per  year  to  the  level 
originally  proposed  by  the  Administration. 
nRBUxsn  DucaxnoiiAaT  fuhss 

The  bill  takes  the  Senate  approach  for 
Interstate  discretionary  funds.  It  would  not 
provide  any  additional  funds  for  the  Inter- 
state constractlan  discretionary  program 
and  would  not  create  a  new  Interstate  4R 
discretionary  program. 

TOU.  PACILiniS 

Because  of  the  interest  expressed  by  a 
number  of  states,  the  number  of  states  eligi- 


ble ^  participate  in  the  toU  facility  pUot 
program  would  be  increased  to  15. 

PXOJSCT  XUOIBIUTT 

it  revised  bill  does  not  contain  additions 
to  the  Interstate  system  that  would  be 
costly  to  the  Federal  taxpayer.  The  revised 
bill  does  not  include  spedal  additional  Fed- 
eral funding  for  the  Central  Artery  and 
Thifd  Harbor  Crossing  In  Boston.  Massa- 
chuletts.  or  for  a  park  and  ride  facility  in 
Flo4da.  A  new  section  is  added  to  permit 
Boston  to  charge  tolls  on  the  new  Third 
Hartwr  Crossing  and  to  use  these  tolls  for 
work  on  the  Third  Harbor  Crossing  and  the 
Central  Artery  that  are  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral Interstate  construction  funding. 

DKHOireTaATIOR  PKOJSCTS 

^e  revised  bill  would  not  contain  special 
for  demonstration  projects.  The 
projects  would  all  become  priority  projects 
and|be  eligible  for  funds  from  most  of  the 
Fedfcral-aid  highway  programs,  at  state 
optbn.  Congressional  interests  would  be 
servted  because  a  projeict  identified  in  this 
section  is  more  likely  to  be  constructed  by  a 
state  since  the  project  can  be  funded  from 
any  one  of  a  number  of  otherwise  separate 
highway  programs. 

I       AIXOCATIOK  OF  SlCnOH  3  FUHDS 

Tpe  revised  bill  would  help  transit  dlscre- 
tiooary  funds  go  further.  The  bill  would 
change  the  Federal  matching  share  for 
transit  discretionary  projects  costing  in 
excess  of  $50  million  from  78%  to  50%.  This 
means  the  Federal  funds  will  be  spread 
ameng  more  projects.  The  bill  also  provides 
moie  flexibility  in  the  total  amount  of  the 
rail]  modernization  and  bus  purchase  alloca- 
Uoiis. 

TRAMSIT  AUTBORIZATIOITS 

T%e  revised  bill  would  increase  the 
amount  of  fuels  tax  revenues  going  to  all 
stages  for  transit  purposes.  The  bill  would 
decrease  the  amount  of  transit  fiuidlng 
coiding  from  the  general  fund  and  increase 
the  amount  of  transit  funding  for  the  for- 
mula program  coming  from  the  Mass  Tran- 
sitAccount. 

Ipe  bill  would  also  delete  funding  from 
the' Trust  Fund  for  the  University  Centers 
program,  since  funding  was  not  contained  in 
thejSenate  bill. 

I  BUT  AMXRICA 

liie  bill  does  not  contain  costly  new  Buy 
America  protections.  Transit  rolling  stock  is 
alriady  adequately  protected  under  current 
lawl  The  new  requirements  in  the  confer- 
ence report  Just  increase  the  cost  for  state 
and  local  governments. 

LOS  AMOXUES  MXTBOBAIL 

is  Included  which  would  carry 
on  the  existing  agreement  to  pro- 
$203   million   for  the  completion  of 
-1.  The  bill  would  not  contain  the  re- 
lent  that   Los   Angeles   receive   an 
share   of   the  national   transit  re- 
soi>ces    for    work    beyond    the    currently 
I  upon  M08-1. 
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vs.  Di  PAKTMKirr  or  Tbakspoktatioii, 

WoMhington.  DC.  March  27, 1987. 

In  a  D  »r  Colleague  letter  and  memoran- 
dum daU  d  March  25. 1987.  Senators  Moyni- 
han.  Bui  dick.  Symms.  Mitchell  and  Breaux 
outlined  ^eir  concerns  about  a  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of '  [Ituisportation  analysis  of  highway 
apportiffi  tments  which  was  distributed  on 
the  Sena  «  Floor  on  Thursday,  March  19. 

The  (ocument  in  question,  entitled, 
"State-b!  -State  Comparison:  Conference 
R^rt  VI.  Senate-Passed  Bill  (S.  387),"  out- 
lined losfes  in  apportionments  to  41  states 
over  five  years.  In  response  to  the  Dear  Col- 
league letter  and  attached  memorandum, 
the  following  clarifications  are  in  order 

I         1.  Busocr  ncPACT 

When  compared  to  the  Administration's 
budget  Request,  H.R.  2  is  legitimately  a 
"budget  buster."  The  bill  contains  authori- 
zations occeeding  the  President's  budget  by 
$10.1  bilUon  over  five  years,  $9.1  billion  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  mass  transit  por- 
tion of  t  tie  bill.  Furthermore,  since  the  bill 
fails  to  epeal  major  exemptions  from  the 
Federal  notor  fuels  tax  as  proposed  by  the 
Administration,  the  Federal  government 
would  ccalect  $3.5  bUUon  less  In  tax  receipts 
over  flvf  years  than  was  assumed  in  the 
President's  budget. 

While  the  conference  bill  authorizes  $88.8 
billion  for  highways  over  the  five  years  of 
the  bill,  tax  receipts  into  the  Highway  Ac- 
count of  the  Trust  Fund  over  that  i>eriod 
will  total  about  $86  blUion.  The  $2.8  billion 
differenee  will  have  to  come  from  interest 
transferred  into  the  Trust  Fund  from  the 
Oeneral  Fund  which  directly  increases  to 
the  Federal  deficit. 


3.  S' 


'CrnHK  OP  THK  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 


SraCIAL  TAX  TRKATMKUT 

Ipe  revised  bill  would  not  change  the  tax 
treatment  that  currently  exists  for  owners 
of  (rucks  and  those  who  lease  their  trucks. 
The  current  12-percent  retail  excise  tax  ap- 
plies to  trucks  with  gross  vehicle  weight 
ov^  33,000  pounds  and  to  truck  trailers  over 
MJItOO  pounds.  In  the  case  of  leased  vehicles, 
the  tax  would  continue  to  be  imposed  on 
the  sale  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  lessor. 


The  Amnlnistration  document  referred  to 
by  thelsenate  memo  did  not  purport  to 
show  all  money  going  to  the  states.  The 
table  indicated  that  figures  reflected  ^por- 
tioned funds  only  and  represented  a  valid 
comparifon  of  apportionments  under  the 
Senate-passed  bill  to  apportionments  under 
the  Couerence  Report. 

The  decrease  in  apportionments  fnHn  the 
Senate  Bill  to  the  Conference  BUI  reflects  a 
decrease  in  the  funds  available  to  states  to 
meet  critical  highway  needs  at  iderUifted 
through  an  orderiy  planning  and  program- 
ming prttceu  at  the  ttate  level  The  increase 
in  allo(Klons  represents  an  increase  in 
f  unding^or  projects  that  may  not  have  sub- 
stantive pierlt. 

As  the  Senate  memo  states,  it  is  true  that 
more  money  is  available  under  the  Confer- 
ence Report  than  imder  the  Senate-passed 
bill,  but  individual  states  have  no  assurance 
that  th«y  will  receive  any  of  the  allocated 
funds.  IBxcept  for  the  special  interest 
^  project  monies,  apportionments  are  the  only 
funds  that  all  states  would  consistently  re- 
ceive year  after  year.  In  addition,  the  in- 
crease in  funds  made  available  under  the 
conference  Agreement  would  increase  the 
Federal  Deficit 

3.  RrOHWAT  PUnUUIG  PROJXCnOHS 

It  is  tfMC  that  a  precipe  five  year  projec- 
tion is  4ot  possible  to  determine  because  of 
fluctuadng  apportionment  factors.  The  ap- 
portionmraits  in  the  out  years  could  be 
either  somewhat  lower  or  even  higher.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  because  over  the  five 
year  llff  of  the  bUl,  the  majority  of  states 
will  be ;  half-percent  states  (states  which 
have  co^leted  their  Interstate  system  and 
receive  >ne-half  of  one  percent  of  the  total 
Interstslte  construction  apportionment),  the 
increase  of  $150  million  per  year  in  Inter- 
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state  conitnietlon  funds  win  impact  eadi  of 
thCM  statea  bjr  lav  than  I7MJXW  per  year. 
The  AdDdnMratlon's  state-by-atate  com- 
pailaan  table  did  Indode  some  over-dmidi- 
fjrlns  aHumptlona.  however,  the  basic  pdnt 
of  the  taUe  was  oorreet:  states  wfU  recehre 
fewer  goaranteed  Fsderal  highway  dollars 
to  sopport  thoae  projects  which  state  De- 
partmenU  of  Transportation  have  identified 


as  high  priorities  throu^  normal  highway 
planning  pr 


OP  DBMomnuTioa 


4.B0O«>iaC 


Given  a  detomlnation  of  the  acceptable 
level  of  overall  spending,  say  uncontrolled 
spending  for  demonstration  projects  must 
be  offket  by  a  reduction  in  the  obligation 


TMIHTRMDMG 
(bHtaiifMnl 


limitation  that  applies  to  f  mmula  i 

All  states  must  pay  the  price  for  ( 

tlon  projects  outside  the  oeUIng  by  a  reduo- 

tkm  in  the  amount  of  formula  funds  theyH 

actually  be  able  to  use  in  the  next  five 

years. 


1K7       II 
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Mr.  DOUC  Let  me  make  one  final 
point. 

Mr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  while  the  distinguished 
leader  Is  qieaUng  on  his  mvposal?  He 
is  entitled  to  be  heard.       

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICE31.  Order 
in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  DOLE.  At  11  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing the  President  vetoed  the  highway 
bilL  That  is  done.  That  Is  history. 
Within  an  hour  he  had  a  bill  up  for  in- 
troduction in  this  body.  The  House  is 
not,  as  I  understand  it,  in  session 
today.  That  bill  will  be  introduced  this 
afternoon.  The  President  only  had  the 
bill.  I  think,  about  a  day  and  a  half 
before  he  vetoed  it. 

The  President  is  moving  with  delib- 
erate speed  to  make  certain  that  we 
get  a  highway  bill  as  quickly  as  we 
can.  And  the  purpose  of  my  simple 
little  amendment.  Just  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment,  is  that  we  move 
very  quk±ly  in  the  event  the  veto  is 
sustained.  This  would  make  certain 
that,  like  the  President,  we  want  the 
bill  to  move  qulAly  throui^  the  Con- 
gress so  the  people  can  go  to  woik  in 
all  of  our  States:  in  all  60  States. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H7RD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  the  purpose  of  his  re^iondlng  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

BCr.  DIXON.  Will  the  minority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

liCr.  DOLE.  If  I  have  the  answer.  I 
am  hv>py  to  yield. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Only  briefly. 
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Mr.  DIXON.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois was  the  manager  of  the  transit 
legislation  when  it  was  on  this  side  as 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 
knows.  I  have  noted  what  the  minority 
leader  sajrs  about  the  interest  of  the 
administration  in  moving  expeditious- 
ly, and  my  question  is:  Where  was  the 
administration  throughout  the  time 
that  we  considered  this  legislation?  At 
every  stage  of  proceedings,  may  I  say 
to  the  minority  leader,  when  I  was 
managing  that  bill  from  that  chair 
and  the  distinguished  minority  manag- 
er was  Senator  D'Amato,  of  New  Yoik 
State,  we  asked  the  administration,  we 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
we  asked  everybody  else  what  kind  of 
a  number  they  would  sign  off  on. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  minority  leader 
on  the  last  try  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  I  was  on  the  House  side 
in  conference,  we  sent  back  word  to 
the  administration,  and  we  sent  back 
word  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation that  we  were  prepared  to  sign 
off  on  an  agreement  between  the  two 
Houses  but  we  wanted  to  know  If  they 
had  any  problem  with  the  numbers. 
Not  at  one  single  time  in  the  entire 
proceedings  from  the  very  beginning 
to  the  very  end  did  the  administration, 
the  White  House,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  or  anybody  else  re- 
spond to  a  single  inquiry. 

Do  not  take  the  word  of  this  Demo- 
crat who  was  the  manager.  Ask  Sena- 
tor D'AaiATO  of  New  To^  State  on  the 
other  side  who  managed  on  the  minor- 
ity side  whether  I  make  a  correct  rep- 
resentatltm.  And  may  I  say  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  that  in  1983  the  adminis- 
tration did  work  with  us.  and  the  ad- 
ministration did  come  back  here  and 
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discuss  with  us  what  Vtut  numbers 
ought  to  be. 

So  I  want  to  ask  the  minority  leader 
why  is  the  administration  in  such 
great  urgency  now  when  the  adminis- 
tration at  not  one  step  in  the  proceed- 
ing since  day  one  has  done  anything  to 
cooperate  with  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  on  any  of  the  nui^ers  <m 
the  highway  part  of  the  Mil,  of  the 
transit  bilL  What  is  the  minority  lead- 
er's response  to  that  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  the  answer 
to  that  question.  But  I  do  know  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  last  October. 
Somebody  must  have  been  cooperat- 
ing. I  cannot  explain  why  the  adminis- 
tration was  not  more  forthcoming. 
Except,  I  do  know  that  the  transit 
numbers  being  talked  about,  were 
numbers  the  administration  could  not 
agree  on. 

•Ux.  DIXON.  WOl  the  leader  yield?  I 
have  in  my  hand  the  difference  be- 
tween the  nimiber.  The  administration 
vetoed  the  entire  bill  on  the  mass 
transit  number,  may  I  say  to  the  m»- 
Jority  leader.  The  number  we  sent  out 
of  the  Senate  was  $16.2  bfllkm.  And 
the  number  that  the  administration 
now  wants  is  $16.1  bQllon.  Is  the  mi- 
nority leader  going  to  tell  me  that  over 
that  kind  of  an  biflnitestmal  amount 
evtsa  in  the  conception  of  Senator  Ev- 
erett Dirlcsen— who  said,  a  million 
here  and  a  few  million  there,  and  the 
firet  ?'lng  you  know  you're  talking 
real  money— is  worth  vetoing  this 
thing  and  putting  the  whole  country 
in  Jeopardy? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  about  $3  billion  leas 
than  the  conference  report— 617J  W- 
lion. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  want  to  say  I  sent 
word  to  the  administration  that  the 
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number  we  had  in  the  bUl  in  the  con- 
feroaoe  could  be  reduced  if  the  admin- 
istration would  be  willing  to  deal,  and 
they  would  not  reipond.  And  now  they 
want  to  aend  ua  a  bill  with  $16.1  and 
aay  that  makes  it  Justifiable  to  deal. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  what  they  have 
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Ifr.  DIXON.  But  aslE  Senator 
D'Amato  of  the  Republican  leader's 
own  side  whether  I  misrepresent  the 
facts  of  this. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  precisely. 
But  I  think  there  was  some  disagree- 
ment with  the  administration  view  and 
Senator  D'Amato's  view.  I  do  not  know 
inedsely  what  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion was.  But  there  is  about  a  $2  billion 
difference  between  the  conference 
report  and  the  Senate  bllL  And  there 
is  about  a  $2  billion  difference  now  be- 
tween the  conference  report  and  the 
compromise  administration  biU  that 
will  be  introduced  later  today. 

I  would  be  happy  to  get  more  par- 
ticulars for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

I  frankly  do  not  know  why  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  or  the  ad- 
ministration was  not  more  forthcom- 
ing. If  that  was  the  request.  Maybe  I 
can  find  that  out  tonight. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
have  to  leave.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  if  he  has 
anything  further  to  say? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  pleased  If  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  would 
help  me  on  this  vote,  if  he  can. 

fTaughter.l 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  moved  to  table  the 
amendment:  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
cleik  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
skh],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Habkxh],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KoniiDT]  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  BioBfl  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfisld] 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vnrsl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BnGAMAH).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  de^ring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49. 
nays  45,  as  follows: 
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Sd  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Am<  ndment  No.  65  was  agreed  to. 

M  -.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
recacisider  the  vote  by  which  the 
mot  on  was  agreed  to. 

M  -.  MOTNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
mot  on  on  the  table. 

Tl  le  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agrqed  to. 

AMKIIDlCKirr  NO.  66 

(Puibooe:  To  require  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sy  Item  to  pay  for  services  provided  to  it 
by  privately  operated  payments  providers) 
M  r.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amc  Ddment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

imn  ediate  consideration^ 

Tie    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 

Sam  roRD).    The    amendment    will    be 

Stat  i& 
T  le  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Tl  e    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

Hxn  fz]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

M. 

li^.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
una  oimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
am<  ndment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

T}ie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Afl  the  appropriate  place  in  Title  VI,  insert 
the  (oUowing: 

.  Nothing  in  the  first  paragrapb  of 
m  13  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  shall 
be  cbnstrued  to  prohibit  or  exempt  the  Fed- 
eral! Reserve  Board  or  any  Federal  Reserve 
Banft  from  paying  fees  on  a  non-discrimina- 
torjl  basis  to  privately  operated  payments 
protiders." 

I^r.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
take  only  a  minute  or  so  to  explain 
this  amendment. 


II 


Fe<  eral  Reserve  Act  shall  not  be  read 


provides  that  section  13  of  the 


so  as  to  I  rohlblt  private  check-clearing 
institutions  from  charging  the  Federal 
Reserve  a  reasonable,  fee  for  check- 
clearing  services  rendered. 

This  unendment,  which  sounds 
somewhat  technical  in  nature,  and  in  a 
sense  is.  is  required  in  order  to  clarify 
that  it  iq  the  position  and  intention  of 
Congress  that  the  private  sector 
remain  viable  in  providing  check-clear- 
ing services  along  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. This  can  only  be  accomplished  if 
private  nstitutlons  are  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve in  costs  they  face  providing  such 
check-clearing  services. 

I  have  to  give  a  smaU  amount  of 
background— namely,  back  to  1980. 
when  Congress  passed  the  Monetary 
Control  Act.  That  act.  among  other 
things,  fequired  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  make  I  most  of  its  services  available 
to  all  depository  institutions  at  prices 
which  covered  all  its  direct  and  indi- 
rect costs.  The  intention  was  to  make 
the  Fed<  ral  Reserve  a  competitor  with 
the  prlv)  ite  sector  in  providing  services 
to  f inan(  ial  institutions  and  to  recover 
its  costs  from  all  users  of  those  serv- 
ices. 

Under  the  current  system,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  charges  a  fee  for  checks 
presented  to  it  and  then  chooses  to 
sort  the  check  and  deliver  it  directly  to 
the  paying  institution  or  to  deliver  it 
to  the  institution's  correspondent  for 
sorting  delivery  to  the  paying  institu- 
tion. 

However,  while  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  permitted  to  charge  its  fee  for 
checks  presented  to  it,  private  institu- 
tions a^d  clearinghouses  which  are 
used  bylthe  Fed  for  services  I  Just  de- 
scribed iare— perversely,  in  my  Judg- 
ment—niot  permitted  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  charge  the  Federal  Reserve 
a  fee  when  the  Federal  Reserve  deliv- 
ers the  checks  to  them  to  be  sorted 
and  cleared.  As  a  result,  private,  Insti- 
tutions are  providing  check-«^learlng 
functions  for  the  Federal  Reserve, 
without  being  compensated  for  such 
services,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  allowed  to  charge  for 
such  sei^vices  to  other  institutions. 

The  result,  obviously,  is  inequitable. 
But  the  Federal  Reserve  claims— and 
in  this  I  believe  they  are  guilty  of  an 
error  |  of  misinterpretation— that 
present 'law  does  not  permit  them  to 
pay  any  such  charges  or  fees  for  serv- 
ices rendered. 

This  amendment  is  very  clear.  It 
provides  that  the  Federal  Reserve  may 
pay  such  charges.  If  we  do  not  do  that, 
we  are  going  to  see  a  very  logical 
result,  and  that  result  is  that  private 
institutions  and  clearinghouses,  which 
are  experiencing  costs  that  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  is  not,  are  seeing  their  abili- 
ty not  Jtist  to  compete  with  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  severely  hampered,  but 
their  apility  to  stay  in  business  at  all 
being  i^dermlned.  Indeed,  ntunerous 


clearinghouse  institutions,  be  they 
banks  or  nonbanks,  are  going  out  of 
the  business— General  Ellectric  being 
the  most  notable  case. 

This  amendment  wiU  promote  com- 
petition and  will  promote  equity  by  al- 
lowing the  private  clearinghouses  to 
receive  payment— to  charge  the  Feder- 
al Reserve,  in  other  words,  for  services 
rendered.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  thrust  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment, as  I  tmderstand  it,  is  to  provide 
competitive  parity  in  check  clearing 
between  private  clearinghouses  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  I  think 
that  Is  certainly  a  laudable  objective. 

The  Fed  has  some  problems  with  it, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  cost  of 
presentment  fees,  and  I  am  concerned 
about  that.  But  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  have  as  much  fairness  as  we 
can  in  the  banldng  system.  I  am  will- 
ing, for  my  part,  to  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference  and  see  if  we  can 
work  out  the  problems  to  the  extent 
we  can.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  on  offering  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  supporting 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  We  all  know  what  "take 
it  to  conference"  means. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  does  the 
Senator  want  me  to  do?  I  say  it  has 
problems,  and  it  does.  I  support  the 
amendment  and  will  vote  for  it.  I  will 
support  it  in  conference.  I  presume 
that  it  will  be  a  Senate  position,  and  I 
will  fight  for  every  position  the  Senate 
takes  in  conference. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  normally, 
I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  but  I  am 
very  concerned  about  this  amendment, 
the  financial  implications. 

I  understand  the  thrust  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  trying  to 
do  in  terms  of  equity,  and  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  that.  But  in  terms  of  trjring 
to  satisfy  those  equitable  needs,  the 
Fed,  which  is  not  unbiased,  comment- 
ed on  this  matter  in  a  letter  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania: 

Staff  at  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  estimate  that  pre- 
aciitiucnt  fees  could  well  exceed  a  billion 
doUan  annually  for  checks  collected 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  alone. 

Whether  or  not  that  billion  dollars 
is  a  little  high  or  not.  that  is  a  sub- 
stantial cost  to  consimiers. 

I  understand  the  equity  position,  but 
I  am  not  sure  we  necessarily  want  to 
be  adopting  an  amendment  that  is 


going  to  have  that  much  of  a  con- 
sumer impact. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  have  the  floor.  I 
will  yield  if  I  may  have  the  floor  in  my 
own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
raised  that  point,  because  no  doubt  it 
will  be  raised  by  someone  at  some 
point. 

Since  the  Senator  raises  it.  what  the 
Fed  is  saying  is  that  they  believe  that 
if  they  are  forced  to  pay  for  services, 
somehow  it  could  cost  them  up  to  a 
billion  dollars.  I  have  read  Mr.  Wayne 
D.  Angell's  letter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  people  who  read  this 
coUoquy  will  Imow  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
I  are  referring  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Boars  or  GovnuioKs 
OF  THE  Federal  Reserve  System, 
WaahingUm,  DC.  March  26, 1987. 
Hon.  JoHir  HxiMZ, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hxniz:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  amendment  that  I  under- 
stand you  plan  to  introduce  to  S.  790. 

The  amendment  would  require  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Banks  to  pay  fees  to  banks  for 
presenting  checks  for  payment.  Prior  to 
1917  fees  for  payments  of  checks,  or  pre- 
sentment fees,  were  common.  Since  1917  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  has  prevented  banks 
from  imposing  presentment  fees  on  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  in  order  to  speed  the  collec- 
tion of  checks  through  a  national  check  col- 
lection system  that  would  collect  checks  at 
par— at  their  full  face  value. 

Because  checks  have  been  collectable  at 
par  through  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
banks  have  generally  refrained  from  impos- 
ing these  charges,  even  on  other  banks, 
except  in  special  circimistances.  This  provi- 
sion has  enabled  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  private  sector  to  develop  an  efficient 
check  collection  system. 

This  amendment  eliminates  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks'  exemption  from  paying  pre- 
sentment fees  and  is  likely  to  result  in 
banks  reinstating  presentment  fees  general- 
ly. Staff  at  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  estimate  that  pre- 
sentment fees  could  weU  exceed  a  billion 
dollars  aimuaUy  for  checks  collected 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  alone. 

Any  presentment  fees  imposed  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  must,  under  the 
Monetary  Control  Act.  be  factored  into  Fed- 
eral Reserve  check  collection  prices.  Banks 
rcQUired  to  pay  increased  fees  for  collecting 
checks  through  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
or  the  private  sector  are  likely  to  pass  the 
charges  back  to  their  depositing  customers— 
the  very  customers  that  the  Fair  Deposit 
Availability  Act  of  1987  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect. 

Further,  banks  Impose  presentment  fees 
to  discourage  the  prompt  presentment  of 
checks  by  charging  fees  unless  checks  are 
collected  through  correspondence  banks  or 
by  other  inefficient  methods.  Delays  in  pre- 
senting checks  will  result  in  delays  in  banks 


obtaining  credit  for  chedcs  deposited  for  col- 
lection. This  delay  will  in  turn  delay  the 
time  when  banks  will  pay  interest  on  the 
funds  deposited  and  therefore  the  amend- 
ment will  frustrate  one  of  the  goals  of  the 
Fair  Deposit  Availability  Act  of  1987. 

This  amendment  would  overturn  over  sev- 
enty years  of  progress  in  devel<q>ing  an  effi- 
cient che<A  collection  system.  Such  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  complex  mechanism 
of  our  nationwide  check  collection  system 
should  not  be  adopted  without  hearings  and 
careful  consideration  of  its  impact  on  the 
payments  system  and  bank  customers.  It 
should  also  be  rejected  because  it  would  in- 
crease costs  to' bank  customers  depositing 
checks  for  collection.  Moreover,  it  could 
delay  the  presentment  of  checlcs.  thus  frus- 
trating the  basic  purpose  of  Title  VI,  the 
Fair  Deposit  AvaUablllty  Act  of  1987. 

Because  this  matter  is  so  important,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  discuss  this  amendment 
before  It  is  introduced.  I  will  be  available  to 
discuss  this  in  yoiy  office  or  by  telephone 
(452-3213). 

Sincerely, 

W&m  Amxsll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  Fed  currently  handles  total 
checlcs  in  the  amount  of  some  $14,478 
billion,  for  this  last  year.  The  Fed.  to 
the  extent  that  it  would  handle  a  bil- 
Uon 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it, 
that  is  14.478  billion  checks.  The 
amount  is  probably  more  than  $14  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  stand  corrected.  It  is 
14.478  billion  checks.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  presentment  fees,  on  average, 
are  about  2  cents  per  item.  Fourteen 
billion  times  2  cents  is  $280  mUllon. 
That  is  on  every  check  that  the  Fed 
handles.  So  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  I  think  the  Fed 
must  be  talking  about  dollar  volume  of 
checlcs  processed,  but  they  are  not 
talking  about  the  revenue  they  get;  be- 
cause they  get  a  total,  as  I  understand 
it,  of  $280  million,  total  revenue  from 
presentment  fees,  if  I  use  that  term 
correctly,  for  a  year. 

The  result  is  that  they  incur  costs 
but  they  are  prohibited,  says  the  Fed, 
from  receiving  from  the  Fed  any  pay- 
ment for  those  legitimate  services  ren- 

Mr.  EKDDD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
respond,  I  think  what  my  colleague  is 
pointing  out  is  this  is  a  complicated 
matter^ 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  is  called  paying  for 
what  you  get. 

Mr.  DODD.  Also,  I  think  my  col- 
league will  certainly  not  disagree  with 
me  that  any  bank  or  private-sector 
entity  that  is  going  to  be  charged  an 
additional  fee  for  this,  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  assume,  is  going  to  pass  that  fee  on. 
This  is  not  one  they  are  going  to  swal- 
low. 

This  is  the  concern  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has.  I  am  oversimplifying 
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this.  The  Senator  points  out  it  is  a 
oompUcated  process.  But  nonetheless, 
the  bottom  line  is,  whether  it  is  2 
oonts  a  check  or  10  cents  a  check, 
whether  it  Is  $250  million  annually  or 
as  high  as  I  have  suggested,  about  $1 
bUUon,  somewhere  In  that  range,  that 
is  go^g  to  be  added  to  consumer  costs. 
I  would  prefer  and  hope  the  Senator 
fran  Pennsylvania  might  be  willing  in 
the  context  of  this  particular  issue 
that  we  try  and  resolve  this  some  way 
so  we  are  not  faced  with  a  situation 
which  I  am  sure  he  does  not  want  to 
be  a  party  to. 

Tou  add  a  significant  consumer  cost 
where  there  may  be  a  better  way  of  re- 
solving this.  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
if  possible,  and  I  am  glad  to  Join  with 
him  in  an  effort  to  see  us  resolving 
this  in  the  coming  process  we  are  deal- 
ing with  rather  than  put  this  on  at 
this  point  No  one  knows  what  hap- 
pens In  conference,  and  the  chairman 
is  absolutely  correct.  We  defend  our 
Senate  positions  in  there. 

I  presume  the  House  probably  wlU 
not  address  this  at  alL  My  fear  would 
be  this  might  end  up  as  part  of  this 
bUl  on  a  permanent  basis  and  we  will 
ccmtribute  significantly  to  consumer 
costs. 

If  there  is  some  way  we  might  re- 
solve this  short  of  incorporating  it  in 
legislation  and  going  to  a  vote,  I  do 
want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  hear  and  I  listen  care- 
fully to  what  the  Senator  has  to  say. 
Obviously  there  will  be  the  opportuni- 
ty to  carefuUy  examine  the  issue  in 
conference,  but  the  processing  of 
these  checks  is  a  zero  sum  proposition. 
The  cost  of  processing  the  checks  does 
not  change  based  on  who  pays.  If  work 
is  done,  costs  are  incurred.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  where  the  profits  or  losses 
are  going  to  be  recognized. 

If,  in  fact,  a  regional  clearinghouse 
receives  checks  from  the  Fed,  process- 
es those  checks  and  then,  as  they  are 
not  able  to  do  now,  bill  the  Fed  for 
that  service.  What  they  have  to  do 
now  is  bill  somebody  else  and  the  con- 
sumer pays,  or  they  go  out  of  business. 
In  many  cases  some  of  these  clearing- 
houses are  going  out  of  business,  and 
in  other  cases  I  assume  they  are  find- 
ing some  back  way  to  pass  those 
charges  along  to  somebody. 

So,  although  I  am  sensitive  to  this 
issue  of  consumer  costs  or  taxpayer  in- 
terests, there  is  a  given  amount  of 
work  being  done  and  it  is  really  only  a 
question  of  who  is  doing  the  work  and 
whether  each  party  is  being  fairly 
MHupensated. 

I  think  it  stands  to  reason  as  to  the 
institutions  doing  clearing  activities 
who  are  required  to  do  them  by  the 
Fed  but  who  cannot  charge  the  Fed 
for  doing  any  of  them,  that  is  clearly 
an  inequity.  That  is  the  thrust  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here.  We  may  be 
able  to  refine  it  fiuther  and,  as  the 
Senator  is  alwajrs  a  very  thoughtful 


and  acute  observer  of  these  issues,  I 
would  welcome  his  help  if  any  refine- 
meiit  is  needed  and  I  will  have  an  open 
mii^d  in  that  regard. 

lir.  DODD.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
assare  me,  because  I  understand  what 
he  |s  driving  at  and  I  appreciate  his 
last  comments  in  addressing  the  costs, 
that  we  might  at  least  have  an  agree- 
meat  here  that  should  this  amend- 
ment be  accepted  between  now  and 
the  time  in  conference  the  Senator 
would  be  amenable  either  to  modify- 
ing this  amendment  in  conference,  to 
accommodate  concerns  we  have  ad- 
dressed here,  or  even  if  possible,  if  it 
hed  a  conclusion,  and  it  may  be 
diflicult,  the  Senator  would  not  insist 
nesssarily  that  we  retain  this  position 
in  conference.  If  we  cannot  resolve 
thait  point  we  will  come  back  to  the 
issue.  That  is  fair. 

Mtr.  HEINZ.  I  think  my  good  friend 
fro  n  Connecticut  knows  I  will  do  any- 
thi  ig  I  can  to  accommodate  him  or 
anfof  our  colleagues  if  they  have  a 
vaJld  point  of  view. 

I  might  say  my  friend  from  Con- 
ne<ticut  has  a  record  of  having  very 
go<  d  suggestions  and  I  have  benefited 
fron  them  on  many  occasions  and  I 
ex]  ect  to  in  the  future. 

li  [r.  DODD.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
thi  t  comment.  He  is  generous. 

\  nth  that  in  mind  I  will  not  object 
to  the  amendment,  and  I  yield  the 
flo  )r.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
th^  be  no  further  debate  on  the 
anjendment.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  (No.  66)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reqonsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
an^ndment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

e  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

AMKXSIIXNT  RO.  67 

(Purpose:  To  strike  out  titles  I  and  11) 

GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
iendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

lediate  consideration^ 

le   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
aoiendment  will  be  stated. 
'  :iie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
1  "he  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Oarh]  pro- 
pa  lea  an  amendment  numbered  67. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
wih. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

t^e  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Resinning  with  page  3.  line  1,  strike  out 
all  through  page  41.  line  4. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  strikes 
titles  I  and  II  of  the  bill. 
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We  have  debated  this  at  great 
length,  not  much  today  but  certainly 
on  Wedi  lesday  and  Thursday,  so  I  will 
not  tak<  more  than  about  5  minutes  in 
sunmiaiy  of  my  position  and  why  I 
feel  thi4  amendment  should  be  adopt- 
ed.        I 

First  of  all  Just  a  very  brief  history 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  last  July 
I  had  a  very  large  comprehensive  bill 
before  this  body  and  it  was  a  very  dif- 
ficult decision  for  me,  after  years  of 
working  for  additional  comprehensive 
legislatf>n,  to  settle  many  of  these  dif- 
ficult aad  contentious  issues,  that  I  de- 
cided to  pull  all  titles  off  that  bill  and 
only  go  with  a  simplified,  stripped- 
down  leguLlators'  bill  and  a  FSLIC 
recap  iri  the  amoimt  of  $15  billion. 

I  cam  i  to  that  conclusion  because  of 
the  gr4»at  difficulty  experienced  by 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  savings 
and  loans  in  this  country. 

That  stripped-down  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  by 
imanimpus  vote  with  great  accolades: 
"Senator,  we  are  glad  you  pulled  off 
all  thole  controversial  issues  and  got 
down  to  an  emergency  measure." 

In  its  modified  form  that  bill  passed 
this  body  and,  because  the  House  was 
unwilling  to  take  it  without  adding  a 
very,  v^ry  expensive  housing  authori- 
zation WHL,  it  did  not  become  law. 

Now  ^e  are  in  March.  We  are  faced 
with  a  (proposal  that  goes  beyond  the 
absolutiely  needed  FSLIC  recap,  and 
we  fact  some  contentious  issues  that 
have  been  difficult  and  controversial 
for  many  years. 

The  {only  thing  that  has  changed 
since  I  made  the  decision  last  July  to 
go  with  the  clean  bill  is  that  the  prob- 
lem is  far,  far  worse,  and  I  regret  very 
much  mat  we  have  decided  essentially 
along  party  lines  apparently  both  in 
commiitee  and  here— this  never  lu4>- 
pened  ^f  ore  on  banking  issues  that  I 
am  awfure  of —to  push  through  a  bill 
that  is  much  more  complicated  than 
Just  dealing  with  the  immediate  emer- 
gency problems  of  FSLIC  and  the  sav- 
ings and  loans  of  this  country. 

Point  No.  1,  I  regret  that  we  have 
not  be^n  willing  to  deal  with  the  emer- 
gency Tissue  separately.  Certainly  no 
one  cafi  say  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
these  other  issues  and 
policy  decisions  on  them, 
yond  the  issue  of  separation,  I 
ed  to  point  out  that  the  addi- 
articularly  titles  I  and  II,  are 

tion.  They  are  copouts. 
again  we  are  saying  we  are  not 
wlUingj  to  make  decisions.  That  is  what 
a  moratorium  is  all  about.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  decide  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

Theie  are  a  number  of  problems 
with  utles  I  and  II.  Although  I  agree 
with  Chairman  PROxmitE  fully,  that 
compr  ihensive  legislation  is  necessary, 
we  sh>uld  deal  with  the  emergency 


taking    up 


issues  now  and  return  to  these  struc- 
tiuml  issues  later. 

Certainly,  I  will  not  even  attempt  to 
repeat  all  the  points  I  tried  to  make 
over  the  last  couple  of  days,  but  I  do 
feel  constrained  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  titles  I  and  II  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First,  there  is  an  lugent  need  for 
FSLIC  recapitalization.  We  all  know  it 
and  no  one  disagrees  on  that.  No  one 
disputes  it. 

There  are  now  $900  billion  of  in- 
sured deposits.  FSLIC,  the  Federal 
agency  which  these  consimiers  count 
on  to  insure  their  deposits,  is  broke. 
The  General  Accoimting  Office  says 
FSLIC  may  be  as  much  as  $3.8  billion 
in  the  hole. 

Some  of  the  other  provisions  in  this 
bill  will  cost  FSLIC  money.  Remem- 
ber, the  administration  recapitaliza- 
tion plan  sought  to  raise  $15  billion 
for  FSLIC.  This  bill  has  already  cut 
that  amount  in  half. 

Other  provisions  of  title  I  and  title 
II  impose  substantial  restrictions  on  fi- 
nancial companies  acquiring  savings 
and  loans.  In  doing  so.  they  cost 
FSLIC  money.  How  much?  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate,  but  it  could  be  signif- 
icant. It  makes  no  sense  to  cost  FSLIC 
money  in  a  FSLIC  recapitalization  bilL 

Titles  I  and  II  of  the  biU  prevent 
competition  in  the  delivery  of  finan- 
cial services  at  the  expense  of  consum- 
ers, business,  and  local  governments.  It 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  comprehen- 
sive review,  only  the  rolling  over  of 
moratoriums.  It  only  fuels  the  desire 
of  those  who  want  protection  from 
competition  instead  of  modernization. 

The  bill  makes  a  mockery  of  States' 
rights  and  would  destroy  the  dual 
banking  system.  It  is  opposed  by  virtu- 
ally every  State  organization,  from 
(jktvemors  to  State  legislatures  to 
State  regulators.  In  the  event  Con- 
gress is  unable  to  modernize  the  Fed- 
eral framework.  States  should  not  be 
prevented  from  making  progress. 

I  put  statements  from  those  organi- 
zations in  the  Recoro  yesterday.  The 
Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
the  National  Association  of  State  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Supervisors,  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  State  Treasurers,  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures, and  the  National  Governors  As- 
sociation all  oppose  these  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

I  received  another  letter  yesterday 
from  Marlln  Jackson,  the  commission- 
er of  banking  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
and  from  many  others.  But  another 
letter  has  also  come  in  from  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons.  It 
says: 

The  AARP  urges  you  to  oppose  closure  of 
the  nonbank  bank  loophole. 

So,  the  opposition  is  rather  interest- 
ing. And  here  we  are— and  I  have  no 
doubts  about  where  the  votes  are— but 
we  are  about  to  oppose  all  of  the  State 
Governors,  legislatures,  and  the  Amer- 


ican Association  of  Retired  Persons.  It 
is  amazing  how  we  talk  about  States' 
rights  on  this  floor  untU  it  comes  time 
to  vote.  Then  we  are  going  to  run  a 
train  over  them  this  afternoon.  We 
certainly  should  not,  in  my  opinion, 
prevent  States  from  making  progress 
in  the  area  of  State-chartered  institu- 
tions. 

Titles  I  and  II  are  inconsistent  with 
global  trends  that  would  impair  U.S.- 
based  financial  institutions  from  evolv- 
ing with  those  trends,  and  denies 
smaller  United  States  companies  and 
consumers  the  benefits  of  innovations 
which  are  taking  place  in  world  mar- 
kets, only  because  they  are  too  small 
to  go  to  London  or  Tokyo  for  their  fi- 
nancial needs. 

Since  the  provisions  in  titles  I  and  U 
are  either  permanent  or  could  easily 
become  permanent,  problems  posed  by 
those  provisions  should  be  evaluated 
as  if  they  would  remain  for  a  signifi- 
cant period  of  time. 

Again,  we  have  used  the  example 
over  and  over  again  of  regulation  Q, 
which  denied  consmners  a  fair  return 
on  their  savings  for  14  years,  when  it 
was  supposed  to  be  a  temporary  mora- 
torium. 

The  nonbank  bank  issue  is  one 
which  must  be  addressed  in  a  compre- 
hensive bill.  There  is  no  imminent 
danger  arising  out  of  the  presence  of 
the  nonbank  banks.  Chairman  Seid- 
man  of  the  FDIC.  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee, told  us  that  no  nonbank  bank  has 
ever  failed.  Only  2  percent  of  non- 
banks  are  on  the  problem  list,  while 
more  than  10  percent  of  all  banks  are 
on  the  problem  list. 

With  regard  to  structural  issues. 
Chairman  Seidman  suggested  the  real 
problem  for  banks  is  not  nonbanks, 
but  the  fact  their  traditional  business- 
es are  eroding;  they  are  losing  their 
best  customers  to  other  financial  com- 
petitors. And  how  will  closing  nonbank 
banks  permanently  help  those  banks 
become  more  competitive?  Inroads  are 
being  made  through  developments  and 
innovations  in  the  financial  services 
industries,  not  by  nonbank  banks,  but 
by  the  competition  banks  face  from 
other  providers  of  financial  services. 

As  an  example,  the  Xerox  Corp.  is  a 
very  well-managed  company.  When 
you  think  about  Xerox,  what  do  you 
think  of?  You  think  of  copy  machines. 
The  company  made  47  percent  of  their 
net  income  from  financial  services,  not 
from  copy  machines;  47  percent  from 
financial  services,  and  Xerox  doesn't 
own  a  nonbank  bank  or  a  thrift.  We 
are  really  deluding  ourselves. 

There  is  no  pressing  problem  with 
nonbank  bank  loophole  or  the  South 
Dakota  loophole.  No  Federal  non- 
banks  have  been  approved  for  some 
time  because  of  a  Florida  court  deci- 
sion on  nonbank  banks,  an  injunction 
that  prohibits  them.  No  one  is  current- 


ly seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the 
South  Dakota  loophole. 

We  are  certainly  not  doing  anything 
about  Xerox  and  GE  and  Sears  and  a 
lot  of  other  competitors  who  do  not  fit 
these  definitions. 

No;  the  real  competition  our  banks 
face  is  from  a  different  area  and  from 
overseas.  Twenty-seven  States,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  enacted  laws  pro- 
hibiting State  charters  of  nonbank 
banks. 

The  compromise  offered  yesterday 
on  title  II  of  the  bill  which  places  a 
freeze  on  the  activities  of  foreign 
banks  which  were  grandfathered  into 
the  International  Banking  Act  is  an- 
other reason  to  reject  the  concept  of 
tiUes  I  and  II. 

I  know  some  would  like  to  freeze 
those  foreign  banks,  to  stop  them  in 
their  tracks.  But  that  is  the  wrong 
way  to  go.  We  are  attempting  to  do  all 
of  this  without  any  input  from  the 
Commerce  Department  or  the  State 
Department.  We  have  done  nothing  to 
equalize  or  better  balance  this  bill 
with  regard  to  foreign  bank  competi- 
tion. We  are  slnu>ly  deluding  our- 
selves. This  is  another  reason  to  reject 
the  concept  of  freezes  in  titles  I  and 

n. 

What  I  have  done  is  simply  state 
that  FSLIC  recapitalization  and  a 
safety  and  soundness  package  are  ex- 
tremely urgent. 

The  issue  of  nonbank  banks  and 
overall  structure  reform  are  complicat- 
ed and  controversial.  We  should  nei- 
ther delay  nor  complicate  their  consid- 
eration by  imposing  moratoriums. 
Rather,  we  should  proceed  to  address 
them  in  a  more  careful  and  deliberate 
manner.  We  should  not  rush  into 
freezing  out  new  capital  in  the  savings 
and  loan  industry,  nor  should  we  rush 
to  freeze  the  financial  services  indus- 
try in  place  during  a  period  of  intensi- 
fying international  competition. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment, although  I  do  not  have  any 
great  iUusions  about  the  vote. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  my  good  frlcbd 
from  New  York. 

BiaAtix  ufBnniB>T 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman.  If  I  might  detract 
from  the  intent  of  my  colleague  from 
Utah.  Senator  Garh's  legidation.  and 
reflect  a  moment  on  what  I  believe  is 
an  unintended  consequence  of  a  provi- 
sion to  the  bill  which  was  included  via 
the  adoption  of  the  Breaux  amend- 
ment No.  50  to  S.  790. 

I  believe  that  that  amendment  had 
some  unintended  negative  conse- 
quences to  several  foreign  banks  main- 
taining bank  operations  in  the  United 
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states.  I  am  worried  that  certain  pro- 
vlaitHis  of  this  amendment  contravene 
the  egpreeaed  congreeslonal  Intent  of 
the  Intemati<»ial  Banking  Act  of  1978. 
While  I  do  not  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  these  objection- 
able provlBioos.  I  Jiist  want  to  bring 
them  to  the  attatticm  of  the  managers 
of  the  bUL  The  specific  concerns  that  I 
have  regarding  these  provisions  are  ar- 
ticulated in  a  letter  that  I  received 
this  morning  from  the  Institute  of 
Fneign  Bankers,  Inc. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
amt  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKXum.  as  f oUows: 

lawnuim  or  Fobkio«  Bahkbu.  Imc, 

New  Toric  NT.  March  27. 1987. 
Re  unendment  No.  SO  to  &  790. 
Hon.  Auoms  M.  jyAauao. 
VJS.  Senate, 
Wtaktntfton,  DC 

Dbu  Sdiatos  VAmjoo:  I  am  writing  to 
yoo  OB  belialf  of  the  Institute  of  Foreign 
BsnteB,  Inc.  (the  "Institute")  to  correct 
some  aerious  mtomHwrt^nfHnga  that  have 
aurfaced  duilns  the  Senate's  floor  debate  on 
the  pcoviskHis  of  8.  790  about  the  circum- 
stances  of  fonign  banks  operating  in  the 
Umted  States  musuant  to  the  Federal  regu- 
latory framework  established  by  the  Inter- 
nKtknal  Banking  Act  of  1978  (the  "IBA"). 
These  ■««i«»ww<M»ta»M«nj«  have  been  reflect- 
ed, unfortunately.  In  yesterday's  approval  of 
an  amendment  to  the  provisions  of  S.  790 
that  would,  if  enacted  into  law.  have  far- 
reachlns  and  unintended  consequences  for 
foseisn  banks  maintaining  hanking  oper- 
atioos  in  the  United  States. 

SInee  the  enactment  of  IBA  in  1978,  for- 
eign banks  (werating  in  the  United  States 
through  branch  or  agency  offices  or  bank- 
ing subsidiaries  have  been  permitted  to 
engage  tai  flnanrial  activities  in  the  United 
States  only  to  the  same  extent  as  domestic 
ti»w.nwy  organisations.  A  very  limited,  well- 
considered  exception  to  this  general  prohl- 
Mtkm  was  provided,  in  the  form  of  limited 
"grandfather"  prtvOeges,  for  the  pre-IBA 
activities  and  investments  of  those  foreign 
banks  that  were  newly  subjected  by  IBA  to 
the  nonhank  prohibitions  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  ("BHCA")  (even  though 
they  did  not  have  a  VJB.  bank  subsidiary 
and  were  not  "bank  holding  coimwnles"). 

The  provision  of  IBA  which  amended  sec- 
tion 2(h)  of  BHCA  limited  the  extraterritor- 
ial applicatkm  of  the  UJB.  policy  of  separat- 
ing banking  and  commerce,  to  avoid  imnec- 
esaary  snd  undesirable  U.S.  regulation  of 
foreign  banks'  ownership  interests  in  for- 
eign  mmpanlfs  that  sre  permissible  under 
applicable  home  country  law.  This  provi- 
skm.  does  not,  however,  permit  foreign 
banks  to  engage  in  any  way  in  financial  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States  that  are  imper- 
missilde  to  U.8.  hanking  organizations. 

Important  VJS.  national  interests  were 
given  careful  recognition  by  Congress  in 
1978  In  enacting  both  these  provisions,  in- 
terest that  would,  if  considered  sgain.  be 
viewed  as  equally  important  today.  Indeed, 
it  took  four  years,  and  six  Congressional 
hearings  during  that  period  of  time,  for  the 
many  different  national  as  well  as  intema- 
tlooal  intnests  to  be  considered  fully,  and 
balanced  appropriately,  by  Congress.  Those 
proviskms  of  IBA  would  now  be  overridden, 
without  benefit  of  hearings  or  any  other  op- 


porti^iity  to  consider  the  ramificati<x)a  of 
such  fiction,  by  the  amendment  approved  by 
yesterday's  floor  vote. 

For  the  U.S.  Congress  to  override  sum- 
marUIr  these  provisions  not  only  would  shat- 
ter tMiM  delicate  balancing  of  many  different 
naUopal  and  international  interests,  but 
also  ^ould  cause  undue  operational  difficul- 
ties fttr  many  foreign  banks  and  their  affili- 
ates, hot  only  in  the  VJS..  but  abroad.  Activi- 
ties "grandfathered"  by  IBA  were  com- 
menoed  In  the  U.S.  in  good  faith  by  foreign 
hank^y  Organisations  not  having  a  UJB. 
banki  subsidiary,  pursuant  to  assurances  by 
the  J)£.  Oovemment  set  forth  in  its  various 
of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navi- 
that  such  investments  would  be 
fairly  and  not  be  discriminated 
on  account  of  their  foreign  owner- 
lese  activities  and  investmoits  would 
ijected  under  the  amendment  to  an  ar- 
and  discriminatory  further  prohlbi- 
their  expansion.  Foreign  bank- 
itions  would  further  be  prohibit- 
im  acquiring  additional  shares  of  for- 
tonbank  companies  that  are,  in  turn, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  nonfinan- 
Ivlties  in  the  U.S.  This  prohibition  on 
luisitlon  of  any  additioiud  shares  in 
Buchlforeign  companies  would  require  many 
foreign  affiliates  of  foreign  banks  to  choose 
between  continuing  to  malntAln  their  VJS. 
operations  or  investments,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  tkelr  affiliation  with  the  foreign  bank 
that  operates  in  the  U.S.,  on  the  other.  Even 
a  tefmporary  moratorium  will  result  in 
chaofces  in  affiliations  that  will  endure 
beyohd  its  expiration.  Moreover,  in  those 
couwies,  such  as  Germany,  in  whose  finan- 
cial Systons  banks  have  been  given  broader 
responsibilities  as  well  as  powers  of  invest- 
ment, the  withdrawal  of  this  IBA  provision 
will  fiave  a  profound  effect,  limiting  sharply 
the  roles  there  are  expected  to  serve  in  their 
home  country  system  solely  on  account  of 
theii  operation  of  U.S.  branch  offices. 
Oiven  the  increased  internationalization  of 
the  world  economy,  it  is  even  more  unrealis- 
tic now  than  in  1978  to  expect  international 
orgatiizations  to  conform  their  worldwide 
operations  to  U.S.  policy  solely  on  account 
of  their  operation  of  a  U^S.  office. 

The  Senate  acluiowledged,  as  the  time 
IBA.  was  enacted,  that  foreign  banks  not 
havl^  a  U.S.  bank  subsidiary  were  lawfully 
engaged  in  nonbanking  activities  in  the  U.S. 
Tht^  foreign  banks'  continued  participa- 
tion: in  activities  under  the  IBA's  already 
limited  grandfather  privileges  does  not  in- 
volve any  question  of  circumventing  con- 
gressional intent.  The  moratorium  on  for- 
eign bank  activities  now  contained  in  the 
provisions  of  S.  790  is  wholly  unnecessary  to 
the  purposes  underlying  that  bill.  Rather, 
the  issue  of  how  the  U.S.  financial  regula- 
tory structure  should  treat  foreign  banks' 
U.S.  activities  has  been  specifically  and  de- 
finitively addnissed  by  Congress.  There  has 
been  no  suggestion  that  these  carefully 
compromised  provisions  of  IBA  have  inad- 
equately carried  out  the  full  intent  of  Con- 


Respecti  ully 


FOr  these  reasons,  the  Institute  respect- 
fully urges  the  Senate  to  remove  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  secUon  201(a)  of 
Am^dment  No.  50  in  the  final  version  of  S. 
790, 

If  we  can  provide  any  further  information, 
plegse  feel  free  to  contact  either  the  under- 
sigited.  or  our  outside  counsel.  Shaw,  Pitt- 
man.  Potts  Si  Trowbridge  (Steven  M.  Lucas. 
Esq./663-8139). 


March  27,  1987 


March  27,  1987 
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But  I 
that  we 


submitted. 

Lawuicb  R.  UHLKac 
Executive  Director  and  CounteL 

Ui.  fil'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
rather  than  delay  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  1  hope  that  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed Ih  the  letter  will  be  addressed 
either  in!  technical  amendments  or  in 
the  conference.  Certainly.  I  would  ap- 
preciate the  manager's  consideration 
and  that  of  Senator  Oabh,  the  ranking 
member. 

Mr.  PKOXMIRE.  Mx.  President,  I 
thank  m^  go<xl  friend  from  New  York. 
I  think  9ie  Senator's  approach  is  very 
constructive  and  positive.  We  are 
aware  of  some  concerns  about  the 
Breaux  Amendment.  I  certainly  Intend 
to  look  at  those  (»ncems  in  confer- 
ence.    J 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
given  usja  great  deal  of  help  In  provid- 
ing this  letter. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  O^IRN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  That  was  an  unintended  result 
of  the  Breaux  amendment,  to  freeze 
15  or  1«  institutions  that  are  foreign- 
owned.  I  do  not  disagree.  We  should 
not  be  fieezlng  them. 

think  it  Is  rather  interesting 
are  rushing  back  to  say  we 
need  to  correct  that,  but  we  are  freez- 
ing n.Si  banks  from  those  activities 
and  evblution.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  freezing  either  one.  It  is 
kind  of  ironic.  I  think  it  is  rather  fair. 
Frankly,  why  I  am  not  willing  to 
take  it  dut  now.  If  we  are  going  to  put 
freezes  on  U.S.  banks,  I  would  reaUy 
like  to  ^ow  why  we  ought  not  also 
freeze  those  institutions  that  are 
owned  by  foreigners.  Why  should  we 
give  foreigners  a  better  deal  than  we 
give  ouf  own  banks?  I  disagree  with 
freezing  either  domestic  or  foreign  in- 
stitutions. 

I  Just  do  not  think  we  should  be 
freezing  either  one.  So  I  agree  with 
you,  we  should  not,  but,  fine,  let  us 
leave  it  in  as  long  as  we  are  treating 
f  oreigneirs  better  than  the  domestic. 

Mr.  ^OXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  wit^  great  reluctance  to  oppose 
the  Oam  amendment.  I  say  "great  re- 
luctanc4"  because  I  have  great  respect 
for  my  I  good  friend  from  Utah,  who 
was  an  cxellent  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  for  6  years  and  has 
served  on  the  Banking  Conunittee 
with  great  distinction  for  more  than 
12  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendtient.  I  think  we  should  reject 
it  for  tihe  very  reason  that  Senator 
Oarn  siated  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. He  indicated  that  this  was  a 
delay  bdl.  On  the  contrary,  this  bill  is 
designed  to  get  action  out  of  the  bank- 
ing connnunlty,  out  of  the  Senate,  out 
of  the  House,  and  do  that  as  expedi- 
tiously ks  we  can. 


We  can  get  a  FSLIC  bill.  We  will  get 
a  FSLIC  bill.  But  12  members  of  the 
Ranking  Committee  think  we  can  and 
should  do  more  than  that.  We  Intend 
to  examine  the  Nation's  entire  finan- 
cial framework.  To  do  that  we  have  to 
stop  the  proliferation  of  nonbanks  and 
other  turf  invasions. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  immediate 
danger  if  we  pass  the  Oam  amend- 
ment: nonbanks  will  be  allowed  to  pro- 
liferate. We  will  face  the  prospect  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  granting 
new  securities  underwriting  powers  to 
banks.  I  am  sure  the  securities  indus- 
try will  then  challenge  those  powers  in 
court.  The  whole  thing  will  be  tied  up 
in  the  courts  for  years.  What  we  are 
doing  here  is  tn^ng  to  facilitate  a 
careful  reexamination  of  the  financial 
structure  of  this  country,  and  in  the 
interim,  reinforcing  the  policy  of  sepa- 
rating banking  and  commerce,  a  policy 
that  has  served  and  continues  to  serve 
us  well. 

The  separation  of  banking  and  com- 
merce has  produced  an  astonishing 
population  of  banks,  thrifts,  credit 
unions,  and  other  sources  of  credit.  It 
also  has  provided  a  financial  system  of 
(»nsiderable  safety  and  soundness. 
People  have  talked  about  how  we  have 
suffered  some  bank  failures  in  recent 
years.  We  have.  But  even  last  year,  the 
worst  year  in  SO  years,  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  empire  bank  population 
failed.  By  and  large  the  amount  of 
money  involved  was  a  small  fraction  of 
1  percent  of  our  bank  assets.  Further- 
more, Mr.  President,  we  have  a  system 
which  has  prevented  the  kind  of  con- 
flicts of  interest  that  we  have  suffered 
from  before  the  great  banking  and  se- 
curities legislation  of  the  early  1930's. 

The  six  titles  of  S.  790  are  aimed  at 
preserving  this  vast  network  of  credit 
from  both  large  sources,  and  small, 
far-flung  sources.  How  does  it  achieve 
this?  It  achieves  this  by  attacking  the 
so-<»lled  nonbank  bank  l(x>phole. 

Leaving  this  l(x>phole  open  poses 
grave  dangers  and  Inequities:  It  will 
subvert  the  right  of  the  States  to  de- 
termine their  own  banking  structure. 
A  lot  of  people  do  not  recognize  that. 
They  talk  about  States'  rights.  The 
fact  is  that  nonbanks  are  able  to 
invade  States  regardless  of  State  law. 
That  is  one  major  reason  why  we  need 
this  bill.  In  addition,  the  nonbank 
bank  loophole  needlessly  increases  the 
costs  of  recapitalizing  FSLIC:  erodes 
the  policy  of  separating  banking  from 
commerce;  creates  new  competitive  in- 
equities in  our  financial  system;  under- 
mines the  ability  of  the  bank  regula- 
tors to  maintain  a  safe  banking 
system;  and  Jeopardizes  the  payments 
system. 

How  could  a  bank  regulator  regulate 
a  bank  owned  by  a  large  (x>nglomerate 
whose  operations  are  beyond  the  regu- 
lators' purview?  Regulators  cannot 
regulate  Sears.  Roebuck.  Regulators 
cannot  effectively  regulate  a  broker- 


age firm  like  Merrill  Lynch,  or  an 
automobile  company  like  (Thrysler,  all 
of  which  own  nonbank  banks. 

As  Chairman  Volcker  testified 
before  the  Banking  Committee,  clos- 
ing the  nonbank  bank  loophole  is  Just 
as  important  and  urgent  as  recapitaliz- 
ing the  FSLIC,  and  for  exactly  the 
same  reason. 

Let  me  expand  briefly  on  the  princi- 
pal menace:  nonbank  bulks  threaten 
the  separation  of  banking  and  com- 
merce. Most  corporations  are  free  to 
engage  in  any  lawful  business;  banks, 
by  contrast,  are  limited  to  the  business 
of  hanking. 

Our  free-enterprise  economy  relies 
on  banks  to  all<xatte  credit  to  its  most 
productive  use.  When  bankers  make 
good  credit  decisions,  the  entire  econo- 
my benefits;  when  bankers  make  poor 
credit  deci^ons,  economic  growth  is 
impaired.  The  separation  of  banking 
from  commerce  helps  enstire  that 
banks  all(x»te  credit  Impartially,  and 
without  conflicts  of  interest.  The  non- 
bank  bank  loophole  erodes  that  sepa- 
ration by  allowing  commercial  compa- 
nies to  control  banks.  It  raises  the  risk 
that  banks'  credit  decisions  will  be 
based  not  on  economic  merit  but  on 
the  business  strategies  of  their  <x>rpo- 
rate  parents. 

Judging  by  the  debate  on  this  biU  so 
far,  everybody  seems  to  be  opposed  to 
nonbank  banks.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  understand,  therefore,  why  every- 
body does  not  vote  to  include  title  I. 
which  is  the  title  that  restrains  non- 
bank  banks. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  title  n.  In  this 
section  of  the  bill,  we  place  several 
moratoria  on  proposed  new  activities 
of  banks.  Some  bankers  have  cora- 
plalnts  that  this  provision  sets  back 
progress  by  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  many  of  the 
powers  the  bankers  seek.  Indeed  when 
I  introduced  this  bill  several  weeks 
ago,  I  included  powers  for  banks,  four 
of  the  most  important  powers.  It 
would  be  good  for  the  e(»nomy  to  in- 
troduce new  competition  into  the  com- 
merical  paper,  municipal  bond,  mort- 
gage-backed securities,  and  even  real 
estate  and  insurance  markets.  Compe- 
tition is  what  makes  all  American  in- 
dustry strong. 

On  March  18,  the  Federal  Reserve 
approved  an  application  by  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  to  underwrite  com- 
mercial paper.  While  this  activity  is  in 
the  economic  interests  of  America,  it  iS 
the  Congress,  and  not  the  Fed,  that 
should  grant  such  a  power. 

Again  and  again,  the  Congress  has 
been  Justifiably  disturbed  by  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  or 
actions  on  the  part  of  a  regulatory 
body  that  clearly  exceeded  the  law. 
The  Congress  is  supposed  to  determine 
the  law.  That  is  our  responsibility. 
That  is  our  power.  That  is  the  policy 
power  only  the  Congress  is  obliged  to 
exercise. 


If  we  do  not  approve  title  n  we  will 
be  abdicating  our  responsibility  for 
writing  banking  law,  and  the  Fed  will 
have  no  alternative  but  to  assume  our 
responsibility  as  well  as  they  can.  The 
courts  will  have  to  make  hanUng  law. 
There  will  be  no  central  area  of  policy 
determination  which  makes  hanUng 
law  based  on  a  record,  based  on  hear- 
ings, based  on  debate  and  on  discus- 
sion. 

The  Competitive  Equality  wanUny 
Act  of  1987  gives  all  of  the  major  in- 
dustry participants  an  Interest  in  par- 
ticipating constructively  in  the  devel- 
opment of  comprehensive  legislation. 

It  brings  in  the  groups  that  have  in 
the  past  prevented  any  action.  It  does 
that  by  providing  carrots  and  sticks 
designed  to  encourage  the  various  fi- 
nancial services  interest  groups,  in- 
cluding consumers,  to  take  part  con- 
structively in  shaping  new  legislation. 

By  encouraging  all  the  major  partici- 
pants to  c(Hne  back  to  the  bargidnlng 
table,  we  greatly  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  constructive  hearings  and 
legislation.  The  committee  will 
promptly  review  and.  if  needed,  vto- 
XiOBe  major  revisions  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  activities  of  (»mpanies  that 
own  federally  insiired  depository  insti- 
tutions. I  have  stated  on  several  occa- 
sions that  if  the  Competitive  Equality 
Banking  Act  is  enacted,  will  immedi- 
ately schedule  hearings  on  a  broad 
range  of  fundamental  issues  confront- 
ing the  financial  services  Industry,  wth 
the  goal  being  to  bring  the  committee 
together  to  make  permanent  decisions 
by  October  1987.  I  hope  we  can  do  it 
sooner.  I  think  we  have  an  excellent 
committee.  I  have  been  very  impressed 
by  the  members,  particularly  including 
the  new  members,  of  the  committee. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  address  the 
threat  of  a  veto  by  President  Reagan. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  indicat- 
ed that  luiless  we  restrict  ourselves  to 
recapitalizing  FSLIC,  they  may  reccMn- 
mend  a  veto.  AU  of  us  concerned  that 
FSLIC  be  recapitalized  qul<ddy  worry 
that  such  a  veto  may  slow  the  process. 

But  this  veto  threat  surprises  me.  It 
surprises  me  because  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  what  the  White  House  Itself 
has  been  urging.  The  White  House  for 
the  last  half-dozen  years  has  urged 
that  the  financial  services  industry  be 
dereg\ilated.  Unable  to  win  such 
wholesale  deregulaticm.  they  now 
appear  bent  on  using  the  nonbank 
bank  loophole  to  disintegrate  financial 
law. 

My  fellow  Senators,  in  many  wajrs. 
we  are  complying  with  the  wishes  of 
the  White  House  in  this  bilL  We  are 
recapitalizing  FSLIC  with  essentially 
the  very  plan  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment devised.  It  is  not  as  much 
money.  They  wanted  $15  billion.  We 
provide  $7.5  billion.  But  we  provide  as 
much  as  could  be  spent,  according  to 
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the  White  House  timetable,  in  2  or  2  Vi 
yean. 

Then  we  can  go  back  and  look  at  It 
again.  We  oertataily  should,  in  view  of 
the  turmoil  and  (ttfficulty  that  these 
regulatory  agencies  have  been  in- 
volved in. 

It  is  a  good  plan  and  I  am  proud  to 
BpooaoT  it.  The  Treasury  recommend- 
ed it.  we  are  following  it.  In  addition, 
we  are  establishing  a  framewoi^  to 
confer  whether  or  not  financial  law 
should  be  revolutionized.  Perhaps  we 
will  conclude  that  deregulation  is  the 
best  course.  Perhaps  we  will  not. 

Mr.  Preddent.  let  us  move  to  vote 
out  this  FSUC  recapitalization  plan 
and  launch  the  framework  for  address- 
ing needed  changes  in  financial  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can  come  to 
a  vote  on  this  amendment  and  then 
vote  on  final  passage.  The  Senate  has 
b^en  very  patient.  The  hour  is  late. 
SoiatorB  are  waiting  for  their  planes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  ICr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  very  quickly 
covered  the  reasons  for  urging  the 
adoption  of  this  matter.  I  want  to  say 
that  the  former  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Oarh,  has  worked  in 
the  vineytuxls  on  this  issue  for  the  last 
6  years.  On  countless  occasions  I  know 
he  has  tried  over  and  over  again  to 
expand  powers  in  a  number  of  areas. 
We  have  disagreed  on  some  of  those. 
On  other  points,  he  and  I  worked  to- 
gether closely.  I  want  to  reassure  him 
that  we  are  concerned  alMUt  it  and 
should  move  along  the  grounds  that 
Senator  Proxmibk  has  discussed. 

Although  many  of  us  have  signed 
the  letter  and  we  have  language  in  the 
bill  that  talks  about  the  intent.  I  want 
to  wmphaaiiiiP  to  him  that  we  should 
meet  the  target  set  out  in  the  legisla- 
tion and  make  that  honest  effort  to 
deal  with  financial  institutions  across 
the  board,  see  to  it  that  we  catch  up 
with  the  modem  world  in  terms  of  our 
financial  institutions  and  protect  the 
consumers. 

With  all  due  respect,  my  hope  is  that 
the  monorandimi  of  the  former  chair- 
man would  be  rejected  but  that  we  do 
what  he  has  urged  in  the  last  several 
years.  That  is  to  see  that  Congress 
takes  the  leadership  role  in  determin- 
ing what  our  financial  institutions 
should  be. 
Mr.  QARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDINO    OFFICE31.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  address  the  measure 
before  us.  This  is  a  measure  that  we 
debated  in  the  Banking  Committee, 
and  I  think  the  points  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  has  made  are  very  valid. 
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the  measure  is  unfairly  tilted 
It  the  banking  industry  and  in 
favorjof  the  securities  industry. 

I  dp  regret  that  should  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah  be 
adopted,  that  it  would  not  cover  the 
probKm  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvaiiia  have  addressed:  namely,  the 
possible  sale  of  insurance  by  banks.  I 
am  opposed  to  that.  I  strongly  believe 
that  there  should  not  be  permitted  the 
sale  of  such  insurance  by  banks. 

Originally,  as  we  went  along  here,  it 
was  i|iy  understanding  that  there  was 
to  be  a  permanent  prohibition  against 
such  sale.  That  was  the  point  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  was  going 
to  naUke.  Instead,  the  bill  currently 
provp^,  I  believe  in  title  II,  that 
there  be  a  moratorium  that  ends  on 
March  1,  1988.  against  the  sale  of  in- 
surance. 

Therefore,  that  obviously  does  not 
do  aa  much  for  the  independent  insur- 
ance] agents  as  a  permanent  prohibi- 
tion gainst  such  sale. 

Mn  President,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utalt  but  if  that  prevails,  I  immediate- 
ly w^  come  forward,  if  the  Senator 
fromi  Connecticut  does  not  precede 
me— dbviously  it  is  his  amendment— 
with]  an  amendment  to  provide  that, 
despfte  the  elimination  of  title  II. 
there  would  be  a  prohibition  against 
the  sale  of  insurance  by  banks— I 
woultl  make  it  indefinite.  If  the  Sena- 
tor Jk-om  Connecticut  is  the  leader  in 
this  and  would  choose  to  make  it  a 
year.  I  would  support  that. 

In  [other  words.  I  think  all  of  us  are 
put  in  sort  of  a  quandry  here,  or  at 
least  I  am.  That  is,  that  we  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  put  this  total  mora- 
torium on  the  banks  having  these  ex- 
panded powers.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
fair.  However,  I  do  believe,  as  do  many 
of  my  colleagues,  that  a  limitation  on 
the  isale  of  insurance  by  the  banks 
shoilld  take  place.  So,  because  the 
I  think,  are  being  so  unfairly 
—and  indeed  this  moratorium 
af f etts  our  competitive  position  in  the 
world  with  ouir  banks  and  at  the  same 
time  the  seciulties  industry  is  pretty 
mu(ii  on  a  free  leash— I  believe  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  a  Justifiable  one.  But  it  should 
inclade  a  prohibition  to  be  permanent, 
whii  h  I  would  go  for,  or  if  the  Senator 
froE  I  Connecticut  chose  to  make  it  a  1- 
yeai  moratorium,  to  March  1,  1988,  I 
wou  id  support  that. 

M  -.  DODD.  U  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  ai  predate  his  comments  about  the 
insD  ranee  powers.  The  independent  in- 
stinpice  agents  have  taken  a  position 
to  Support  this  bill  with  title  I  and 
title  II  included  in  the  bill.  I  want  to 
make  sure  the  record  is  clear  that 
while  many  of  them  would  like  a  per- 
manent closing  of  the  so-called  South 
Dal  Ota  loophole,  that  they  support 
theibill  and,  in  fact,  what  the  Senator 
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do  the 
is  the  pv 

I  do 
ments  at 

Mr. 


from  Rhode  Island  has  identified  is 
the  problem. 

We  are  Irying  to  deal  with  the  posi- 
tions of  certain  groups  that  want  cer- 
tain thinfs  and  do  not  want  others. 
Rather  than  have  the  decision  decided 
by  one  vote,  depending  on  who  is  here 
on  a  I*riday  afternoon,  deciding 
whether  you  get  some  powers  and  not 
others,  what  the  committee  is  trying 
to  do  is  to  deal  with  all  those  issues 
over  the  period  of  the  next  11  or  12 
months  s^  that  we  might  come  to  the 
conclusion  as  to  how  we  properly  deal 
with  all  of  those  questions. 

I  realizf  in  doing  so,  delaying  a  bit, 
we  are  running  a  risk  of  falling  fur- 
ther beh|nd.  I  think,  however,  it  is 
wise  for  jus  to  do  it  in  that  manner 
rather  than  do  it  in  a  kind  of  last- 
ditch,  rufhing  effort  when  we  might 
ht  thing  or  might  not.  That 

of  title  II. 
predate  the  Senator's  com- 
ut  the  insurance  activities. 
Mr.  President,  the 
same  thi^g  would  apply  to  real  estate 
also.  I  understand  what  is  l>eing  said 
here  butli  understand  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  that  once  this  moratori- 
tun  is  in  effect,  even  though  presum- 
ably for  10  or  11  months,  nothing  wiD 
happen. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  assurance 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee tiat  he  will  get  right  to  this, 
but  we  ktiow  the  way  hiunan  nature  is. 
We  havQ  had  here  the  highway  bill 
that  was!  vetoed,  with  the  threat  that 
there  will  be  no  highway  bill  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  If  we  cannot 
get  somahing  done  with  that  urgency, 
what  wUl  we  do  with  this? 

There  are  many  who  say  we  should 
not  do  anything  about  the  banks. 
There  are  powerful  forces  out  there, 
which  tfie  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
knows.    ' 

Mr.  P^OXMIRE.  If  we  do  nothing, 
the  moratoriimi  expires.  We  have 
made  an  absolute  commitment  that  we 
will  not  pxtend  the  moratoriimi.  I  will 
do  everything  I  can  to  prevent  that. 
The  Senator  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  there  are  others  on  the 
floor  who  have  indicated  that  they  do 
not  want  this  moratorium  to  continue 
1  year. 

lER.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
ed  clean  FSLIC  amendment. 
Ident,  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee carefully  considered  the  merits  of 
doing  Jiist  a  clean  FSLIC  bill  in  its 


markup 


of  this  legislation.  I  note  that 


this  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  bi- 


partisan 


vote  of  12  to  6. 


Mr.  Piesident,  in  my  statement  yes- 
terday ll  discussed  the  caref ull  balance 
of  this  legislation.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  strongly  comple- 
ment the  FSLIC  recapitalization  con- 
tained iki  the  bill.  In  particular,  the 
provisions  which  close  the  nonbank 
bank  loophole  will  reduce  the  costs  of 


recapitalizing  the  FSLIC  by  encourag- 
ing acquisitions  of  faUed  thrifts  rather 
than  liquidations. 

Acquisitions  of  f aUed  thrifts  cost  the 
FSLIC  much  less  money  than  do  liqui- 
dations. Even  more  importantly,  acqui- 
sitions prevent  the  loss  of  public  confi- 
dence In  the  FSLIC  which  occur  when 
the  agency  must  close  a  failed  thrift. 

However,  if  the  nonbank  bank  loop- 
hole remains  open— as  would  be  the 
case  if  this  amendment  passes— there 
would  be  little  Incentive  for  companies 
to  acquire  failed  thrifts.  Why  should 
anyone  acquire  a  failed  thrift  and 
assume  a  heavy  financial  and  manage- 
rial burden,  when  the  company  can  ac- 
quire a  nonbank  bank? 

Nonbank  banks  have  many  of  the 
same  attributes  as  do  acquisitions  of 
failed  thrifts,  primarily  they  provide  a 
means  to  enter  a  market  from  which 
the  acquiring  company  would  other- 
wise be  legally  foreclosed. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  hundreds  of 
nonbank  bank  applications  pending 
approval  by  banking  regulators.  If  the 
nonbank  bank  loophole  is  not  closed 
now,  these  applications  could  well  be 
approved.  And  the  effort  to  rebuild 
the  FSLIC  would  e  imperiled. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  condition  of 
the  FSLIC  it  would  be  foolish  for  Con- 
gress not  to  close  the  nonbank  bank 
loophole  now.  I  submit  that  the  provi- 
sions on  nonbank  banks  as  well  as  the 
provisions  of  the  entire  bill— should  be 
enacted  now.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  reluctance  that  I  speak  about  a 
bill  which  has  come  to  the  Senate 
floor  so  quickly  that  Senators  who  are 
not  on  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
had  little  time  to  thoroughly  review  it. 
I  would  have  hoped  that  legislation  as 
significant  and  controversial  as  the 
Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act  of 
1987  would  have  been  allowed  more 
time  for  study.  Therefore,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  proposal  which  re- 
moves the  most  controversial  elements 
from  the  bill,  and  simply  enacts  emer- 
gency measures  that  assist  our  Na- 
tion's financial  institutions. 

Most  of  us  are  in  agreement  that  we 
need  an  emergency  bill  to  protect  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  deposits  in 
savings  and  loans  institutions  around 
the  country.  It  is  irresponsible  politics 
and  bad  policy  to  attach  controversial 
amendments  which  will  only  hinder 
the  adoption  of  emergency  provisions 
which  wUl  salvage  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  unrelated  to 
FSLIC  should  be  legislated  in  a  sepa- 
rate bill  and  under  less  of  a  crisis  envi- 
ronment. I  support  many  of  those  pro- 
visions, but  believe  they  should  be 
solved  once  and  for  all  instead  of 
through  moratoria. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee on  this  amendment  and  his  ef- 


forts throughout  the  consideration  of 
this  measure  to  address  the  critical 
and  timely  issue  of  recapitalization  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  I  share  his  view 
that  the  many  nonemergency  provi- 
sions of  the  Competitive  Equality 
Banking  Act  of  1987  will  serve  to  en- 
cumber the  passage  of  a  recapitaliza- 
tion of  the  FSLIC. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  this  as  I  reflect 
back  to  last  fall  and  remember  when 
then  Chairman  Garn  was  successful  in 
crafting  a  FSLIC  recapitalization  bill, 
which  did  not  gain  final  congressional 
approval  due  to  nonemergency  provi- 
sions that  were  added  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  need  to  provide 
for  the  safety  and  soundness  of  our 
Nation's  thrifts  is  paramount.  Many  of 
the  nonemergency  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  controversial,  and  some  are 
even  inconsistent  with  the  goal  of  the 
recapitalization  of  FSLIC.  The  over- 
riding issue  facing  Congress  is  the 
timely  passage  of  a  measure  to  shore 
up  our  ailing  savings  and  loans.  There 
are  also  many  issues  confronting  our 
financial  services  industry  that  must 
be  addressed  as  weU.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  the  distinguished  chairman's 
dedication— and  that  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee— to  the  resolve 
of  the  many  questions  and  issues  sur- 
rounding our  financial  services  system, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  committee  in  crafting  comprehen- 
sive legislation  to  address  these  topics. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  this  amendment 
were  to  be  agreed  to,  this  whole  bill 
gets  turned  upside  down  and  I  do  not 
see  any  meaningful  prospect  of  action 
on  these  larger  issues  over  the  remain- 
der of  this  year  and  possibly  next  year 
for  the  reasons  I  described  earUer  in 
statements  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  understand  the  feeling  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah,  a  dear  friend  of  mine. 
But  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  pass 
this  bill  in  the  form  that  we  now  have 
It.  We  will  have  the  chance  to  come 
back  and  deal  with  these  issues  later 
in  the  year.  When  we  do,  everybody 
will  be  prepared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate  on  the 
amendment,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
seh],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 


Harkih],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  JoHifSTOif],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KzmnDT],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Rexo] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bmcif]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohdi],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
soH],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[B4r.  Stevens]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  35. 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  43  Leg.] 

TEAS-3S 


Aimstrons 

Batch 

Nlckles 

Bond 

Hecbt 

Packwood 

BoKhwltz 

Heflln 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Roth 

ChAfee 

Holllngi 

Rudman 

Coehnn 

Humphrey 

Sygims 

Dole 

Karnes 

Thurmond 

Domenlci 

Kawehaiim 

Trlble 

Evuu 

Lusar 

Wallop 

Gam 

McCain 

Warner 

Oranun 

McClure 

Wilson 

Onnley 

Murkowski 
NAYS-54 

Adama 

Ezon 

Moyniban 

Baucui 

Por^ 

Nunn 

Fowle** 

PeU 

Boren 

Glenn 

PresBler 

Bradley 

Graham 

Proxmire 

Breauz 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Rletle 

Byrd 

Kasten 

Rockefeller 

ChUes 

Kerry 

Sanford 

Conrad 

Lautenbers 

Sarhanes 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Levin 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Simon 

Daachle 

McConneU 

DeCondnl 

Melcher 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Metzenbaum 

Stennis 

Dodd 

MikulaU 

Welckn 

Durenberger 

Mitchell 

Wlrth 

NOTVOTlNO-ll 

Bentsen 

HaiUn 

Raid 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Gore 

Kennedy 

So  amendment  No.  67  was  rejected. 

AMEHSKKHT  HO.  SS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  technical  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. This  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  Senator  Garh 
has  given  his  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Paox- 
mim]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  68. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltti 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  line  11,  strike  out  "becomes" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "received  approval 
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under  mbaectlon   (e)  of  thii  Mctlon  to 


On  PM»  SI.  Une  15.  strike  out  "uquind" 
and  taiaert  In  Ueu  tliereof  "received  approval 
under  ■ubiectton  (e)  of  this  aectkm  to  ac- 
quire oontnd  of'. 

On  pace  91.  line  19,  itrlke  out  "controlled" 
and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  "received  approval 
under  mbaectlon  (e)  of  thia  aectlon  to  ac- 
quire contnd  of. 

Strike  aeetlon  SOl(aXS)  and  In  Ueu  thereof 
tnaert  the  f oDovInc: 

"(S)  a  Federal  tienkln«  acency  may  not  ap- 
prove an  appUcattoH  by  any  bank  holding 
'•««"r*"y  or  by  any  tnmred  bank  to  oiggage 
to  any  extent  whatever  in  the  flotation,  un- 
derwrttlnc  pubUe  sale,  or  distribution  of  se- 
curttlea.  If  that  approval  would  require  the 
agency  to  detomlne  that  the  entity  which 
would  conduct  aoch  aetivitlea  would  not  be 
engaied  ivindpally  In  such  activities;". 

Section  101(aX4)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "inereasint  the  insurance  powers  of 
banks  or  bank  holdinc  companies  or  bank- 
ing or  nonhanklng  subsidiaries  thereor'  the 
words  "with  reject  to  any  activities  in  the 
United  States,". 

Mr.  FROXBORE.  1^.  President, 
iH^ore  we  dose  debate  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  ranking  Re- 
publican on  our  committee  and  my 
good  friend  from  Utah.  Senator  Garn. 
We  have  had  honest  differences  of 
(pinion  on  this  bill,  not  so  much  on 
substance  but  on  tactics  and  on  rela- 
thre  priorities.  But  over  the  long  haul, 
- 1  believe  we  both  want  to  head  in  the 
same  direction— toward  a  more  com- 
petitive financial  system  that  will 
better  serve  the  needs  of  the  public. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  Senator  Oarn  over  the  next  sev- 
eral months  to  produce  the  banking 
bill  mandated  by  this  legislation.  Most 
Issues  In  ha^nMng  and  financial  legisla- 
tion cut  across  party  lines.  It  is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  we  can  and 
wHl  produce  a  bipartisan  banking  bill 
for  the  Senate's  consideration  later 
this  year. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  his  kind  remarks. 

I  do  wish  to  assure  him  of  one  thing: 
he  will  have  every  bit  of  help  he  can 
possibly  get  from  me,  to  make  sure 
that  these  moratoriums  do  not  expire 
without  our  taking  some  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  68)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  grandfathers  limited  purpose 
banks  in  existence  on  March  5,  1987, 
but  provides  that  such  a  bank  may  not 
thereafter  "engage  in  any  activity  in 
which  it  was  not  lawfully  engaged  as 
of  March  5. 1987." 

The  committee  report  gives  the  ex- 
anu>le  that  this  would  prevent  a 
grandfathered  nonbank  from  later  of- 
fering both  demand  deposits  and  com- 
mercial loans,  when  it  had  earlier  been 
permitted  to  offer  only  one  or  the 
other,  but  not  both. 


TlK  word  "activity"  is  not  defined  in 
the  piU.  however.  I  want  to  confirm 
that!  the  meaning  stated  in  the  report 
Is  wliat  is  intended  and  that  no  effort 
to  measure  activity  unduly  narrowly 
on  J  product-by-product,  customer-by- 
cust4>mer  basis  is  intended,  so  that  if  a 
nonlMuik  were  engaged  in  offering  any 
type  of  loans  on  March  5,  It  may  offer 
that  same  type  of  loans  thereafter. 

Mf.  REEOLE.  There  is  an  outstand- 
ing question  as  to  whether  Congress 
shoiild  permit  an  overdraft  to  be  in- 
currM  at  a  grandfathered  nonbank— 
or  Its  Federal  Reserve  Bank— on 
behalf  of  an  affiliate  which  is  moni- 
tored by,  reports  to,  and  is  recognized 
as  aiprlmary  dealer  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York.  It  is  my  un- 
der^andlng  that  the  chairman  will 
revww  this  matter  over  the  next  sever- 
al Qionths  as  a  priority  matter.  Is  that 
cor^? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  aware  of  this  issue  regarding 
overdrafts  on  behalf  of  a  primary 
deM^r  affiliate  and  I  assure  you  that 
we  ^Ul  look  at  this  matter  carefully. 

la.  BREAUX.  There  has  been  some 
question  as  to  the  effect  the  amend- 
ment regarding  foreign  banks  grandfa- 
thered under  the  International  Bank- 
ing Act  is  intended  to  have  on  a  do- 
mestically controlled  affiliate  of  a  for- 
eign bank.   Under   the   International 
Baling  Act,  a  foreign  bank  is  permit- 
ted to  retain  ownership  or  control  of 
any  voting  shares  or,  where  necessary 
to  drevent  dilution  of  its  voting  inter- 
est^ acquire  additional  voting  shares, 
or  any  "domestically  controlled  affili- 
ate i^overed  in  1978"  which  is  engaged 
in  the  securities  business.  This  amend- 
ment was  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
present  any   such   domestically   con- 
affiliate  from  continuing  or  ex- 
its normal  business  activities 
idf  athered  imder  the  act. 
PROXMIRE.  I  share  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The 
amendment  is  directed  toward  foreign 
banM   and   is   not   intended   in   any 
manner  to  restrict  the  activities  or  the 
abl  ity  to  do  business  of  a  U.S.  regis- 
ter d     broker-dealer,     for     example, 
wh  ch  is  a  "domestically  controlled  af- 
fili  .te  covered  in  1978"  under  the  act. 
Su<  h   a  company   is   located   in  the 
Un  ted  States  and  control  of  such  a 
coi^pany  and  majority  ownership  of 
its  I  shares   is   in   this   coimtry.   The 
amendment  to  which  you  refer  is  not 
dea  gned  to  affect  the  extent  or  nature 
of  1  he  activities  of  such  an  entity,  nor 
th(  provisions  governing  stock  owner- 
shq)  of  such  an  entity  by  a  foreign 
baitk.   as   currently   permitted   under 
the  International  Banking  Act. 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  ts  nothing  contained  in  title 
II  of  this  bill  that  would  give  national 
banks  or  bank  holding  companies  the 
power  to  own  or  operate  travel  agen- 
cies. The  Comptroller  of  the  Ciurency 
in  Banking  Circular  108.  dated  Jime  1, 


1978,  re<Ailred  national  banks  to  divest 
their  travel  agency  operations  within  3 
years.  Also  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  on  recbrd  stating  that  the  operation 
of  a  travel  agency  is  not  closely  related 
to  banklhg  or  managing  or  controlling 
banks  arid  is.  therefore,  prohibited  for 
bank  holding  companies  under  section 
4  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1843.  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Acti  While  the  committee  in 
markup  of  S.  790  did  not  discuss  this 
matter,  im  I  correct  in  assuming  that 
since  tit)e  II  is  silent  on  this  matter, 
there  is  ho  intent  in  titie  n  to  suggest 
that  travel  agent  powers  are  appropri- 
ate for  l^anks  or  bank  holding  compa- 
nies?      I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  that  is  cor- 
rect.      T 

Mr.  HoBCHT.  I  would  like  to  Join 
with  Senator  Sasser  in  expressing  my 
concern  about  this  matter.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  long  held  that  the  oper- 
ation of  a  travel  agency  is  not  closely 
related  to  banking  or  managing  and 
controlling  banks.  Therefore,  it  would 
be  prohibited  by  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act.  So  again,  it  would  be 
my  understanding  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  title  II  that  legislatively  re- 
verses this  current  regulatory  policy.  I 
would  a^k  the  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  Senator  Proxmiiue  if 
that  is  ^80  his  interpretation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  the  Senator's 
interpimation  of  this  matter  is  cor- 
recti 

Mr.  ClARN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
floor  muutger  of  the  bUl  a  short,  and  I 
believe  I  noncontroversial,  question 
about  the  qualified  thrift  lender  test. 
Under  that  test,  described  on  page  25 
of  the  bUl,  a  thrift  institution  must 
with  minor  exceptions,  have  60  per- 
cent of  kts  assets  in  investments  relat- 
ed to  "residential  real  estate  or  manu- 
factured housing"  in  order  to  receive 
some  benefits  normally  accorded 
thrifts,  il  would  simply  like  to  clarify 
that  trie  term  "manufactured  hous- 
ing" includes  mobile  homes  as  it  does 
in  othet*  related  statutes  such  as  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  Would  the  Senator  pro- 
vide me  with  that  clarification. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  in  fact  my 
intent  and,  I  am  convinced,  the  intent 
of  the  committee. 

Senator  GARN.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  enggage  in  a  colloquy  with 
Senator  Risgle  to  establish  legislative 
history  on  a  point  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  me.  SpeclflcaUy,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  whether  in  his  view 
adequate  progress  has  been  made  in 
resolvlig  the  problem  created  by  the 
ujiwilll]  kgness  of  stock  transfer  agents 
to  acc$it  savings  institutions'  signa- 
ture gu  irantees. 

Mr.  I  .lEOLE.  The  answer  is  no.  De- 
spite tl  e  efforts  of  the  SEC  to  achieve 
a  volim  tary  end  to  this  discrimination. 


very  little  improvement  has  occurred. 
As  a  result,  customer  flexibility  is 
being  artificially  and  improperly  con- 
strained, and  saving  institutions  are 
uiutble  to  make  full  use  of  the  limited 
securities  authority  they  have  been 
granted.  There  is  simply  no  economic 
basis  for  the  refusal  of  stock  transfer 
agents  to  accept  thrifts'  sijbuiture 
giuutmtees,  and  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  the  SEC  to  solve  the  problem 
by  regulation. 

Mr.  OARN.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator.  It  is  time  for  the  SEC  to 
use  its  authority  to  Issue  regulations 
that  will  assure  that  transfer  agents 
apply  the  same  reasonable  standards 
to  aU  Institutions,  including  seciirities 
exchanges,  banks,  savings  Institutions. 
credit  unions  and  similar  institutions, 
in  evaluating  the  acceptabUity  of  their 
signature  guarantees. 

Mr.  REIOLE.  You  are  correct.  This 
completely  reflects  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  this  issue,  in  my  opinion. 
Fair  competition  is  the  bedrock  foim- 
dation  of  our  free  enterprise  economic 
system,  and  the  existence  of  regula- 
tory agencies  such  as  the  SEC  is  de- 
signed in  no  small  part  to  assure  that 
discriminatory  patterns  of  the  sort 
now  regrettably  present  in  the  signa- 
ture guarantee  area  do  not  interfere 
with  the  proper  functioning  of  that 
system. 

Mr.  GARN.  For  several  years,  sav- 
ings institutions  have  been  attempting 
to  resolve  a  serious  problem  that  is 
interfering  with  their  ability  to  take 
full  advantage  of  certain  new  powers 
they  have  been  granted.  Specifically, 
their  ability  to  exercise  effectively 
their  limited  securities  authority  has 
lieen  undermined  by  the  imvirliiingness 
of  stock  transfer  agents  to  accept  sig- 
nature guarantees  from  thrifts.  There 
is  no  economic  basis  for  this  refusal, 
which  continues  notwithstanding 
advice  from  the  SEC's  Division  of 
Market  Regulation  that  discrimina- 
tion among  signature  guarantors 
solely  by  reference  to  the  type  of  fi- 
nancial institutions  issuing  the  guar- 
antee appears  to  be  inconsistent  with 
State  and  Federal  law.  Although  the 
SEC  has  attempted  to  resolve  this  sit- 
uation on  a  volimtary  basis,  insuffi- 
cient progress  has  been  made. 

Accordingly,  this  committee  expects 
the  SEC  to  move  promptly  to  issue  cu- 
rative regulations.  These  regvQatlons 
should  require  that  transfer  agents 
apply  the  same  reasonable  standards 
to  aU  institutions,  including  securities 
exchanges,  banks,  savings  institutions, 
credit  unions  and  similar  institutions, 
in  evaluating  the  acceptability  of  their 
signature  guarantees.  Pair  competition 
is  the  bedrock  foundation  of  our  free 
enterprise  economic  system,  and  the 
existence  of  regulatory  agencies  such 
as  the  SEC  is  designed  in  significant 
part  to  assure  that  discriminatory  pat- 
terns of  the  sort  present  in  the  signa- 
ture guarantee  area  do  not  interfere 


with  the  proper  functioning  of  that 
system. 

I  would  like  to  engage  now  in  a  brief 
colloguy  with  Senator  Pboxmirk  to  es- 
tablish legislative  history  on  a  point 
that  has  been  of  concern  to  me  for 
some  time.  Specifically,  I  would  like  to 
establish  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  it  is  extremely  important, 
given  the  problems  besetting  the 
thrift  industry  and  that  industry's  in- 
creasing involvement  with  the  SEC. 
that  the  SEC  take  prompt  steps  to 
create  a  Savings  Institutions  Advisory 
Committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  in  whole- 
hearted agreement.  Such  a  committee 
would  do  much  to  reduce  mutual  imf  a- 
millarity  between  the  SEC  and  the 
thrift  industy,  to  the  benefit  of  both 
as  well  as  of  the  general  public.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  established  a 
body  of  this  sort  several  years  ago,  the 
Thrift  Industry  Advisory  Committee, 
which  has  been  very  successful  as  a 
device  for  improving  the  quality  of  in- 
dustry—agency communications.  Sena- 
tor Garn,  could  you  give  us  some  idea 
of  how  the  committee  you  envision 
would  operate? 

Mr.  GARN.  Certainly.  Basically,  the 
committee  would  consist  of  knowledge- 
able thrift  industry  representatives 
who  would  meet  with  the  SEC  Chair- 
man and  Commissioners,  as  well  as 
key  staff,  on  a  regular  basis,  not  less 
than  quarterly,  to  discuss  matters  of 
Joint  interest  and  importance.  It 
should  be  large  enough  to  assure  di- 
versity of  membership,  with  at  least 
two  members  from  each  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  districts,  and 
members'  expenses  would  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  SEC  consistent  with  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. The  idea  of  a  committee  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  Let  the  record  show  that 
it  is  the  expectation  of  the  Senate 
that  the  SEC  should  move  very 
promptly  to  establish  the  Savings  In- 
stitutions Advisory  Committee,  and 
should  do  so  as  per  your  description. 

Mr.  GARN.  Because  savings  institu- 
tions historically  have  been  over- 
whelmingly mutual  in  form,  there  in- 
volvement with  the  SEC  over  the 
years  has  l>een  minimal.  This  situation 
has  been  changing,  however,  as  more 
and  more  thrifts  have  changed  to 
stock  charters  in  order  to  improve 
their  capital  positions,  and  as  the  in- 
dustry has  become  more  active  in  the 
capital  markets  generally.  Although 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  primary  responsibility  for  the  se- 
curities regulation  of  thrifts,  that 
agency  basically  follows  SEC  rules  and 
procedures,  and  the  SEC  has  direct  se- 
cm-ities  Jurisdiction  over  S&L  holding 
companies.  Nevertheless,  there  still 
exists  a  considerable  degree  of  mutual 
unfamlliarity  between  the  SEC  and 
thrift  institutions. 


Given  the  well-known  financial 
problems  of  the  savings  institution  in- 
dustry, and  their  significance  for  the 
Government  and  the  public,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  SEC  not 
act  in  ignorance  of  the  impact  of  its 
action  on  thrifts.  While  such  institu- 
tions can  participate,  of  course,  in  the 
public  comment  process  associated 
with  SEC  rulemaking  proceedings,  we 
believe  the  need  for  increasing  the 
degree  of  industry/agency  understand- 
ing is  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  cre- 
ation by  the  SEC  of  a  Savings  Institu- 
tions Advisory  Committee,  and  it  is 
our  expectation  that  the  agency  will 
act  very  pronu)tly  to  establish  one. 

The  committee  would  consist  of 
Imowledgeable  industry  representa- 
tives who  would  meet  with  the  SEC 
Chairman  and  Commissioners,  as  well 
as  key  staff,  on  a  regular  basis— not 
less  than  quarterly— to  discuss  matters 
of  Joint  interest  and  importance,  and 
should  be  large  enough  to  assure  di- 
versity of  membership— there  should 
be  at  least  two  members  from  each  of 
the  12  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  dis- 
tricts. The  expenses  of  committee 
members  would  be  reimbursed  by  the 
SEC  consistent  with  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  for  several  years  has 
had  a  body  of  this  kind  in  place— the 
Thrift  Industry  Advisory  Committee— 
and  it  has  been  very  successful  as  a 
device  for  improving  the  quality  of  in- 
dustry/agency communication. 

PKDKRAL  HOMK  LOAM  BAHK  BOAKO  AMZHDlfKirT 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  S.  790  contains 
an  amendment  that  I  offered  in  com- 
mittee which,  I  believe,  assists  the 
thrift  Industry  and  FSLIC  in  getting 
through  some  of  the  troubles  that  cur- 
rently affect  the  thrift  industry. 

My  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  committee  pre- 
cludes the  FSLIC  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  [FHLBBl 
from  requiring  institutions  to  estab- 
lish special  reserves  or  writing  down 
assets  in  amounts  in  excess  of  what 
would  be  required  under  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles. 

The  committee  adopted  the  Sasser 
amendment  because  of  its  belief  that 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
FSLIC  should  adopt  appropriate  ac- 
counting practices  and  related  proce- 
dures that  will  guard  against  unrealis- 
tic write  downs  of  assets  and  establish- 
ment of  reserves  against  problem 
assets  in  thrifts  located  in  areas  sal- 
ferlng  from  temporary  econmic  dislo- 
cations. 

This  amendment  has  been  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  U.S.  League  of  Sav- 
ings Institutions  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Homebuilders  for  a  very 
simple  reason.  They  do  not  want  to  see 
closures  of  well-managed  thrift  institu- 
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Uons  th«t  are  suffering  from  tempo- 
rary eooixHnlc  reverse.  They  want  to 
see  lu  take  efforts  to  maintain  these 
well-managed  thrifts,  lieep  them  in 
place,  and  not  adopt  a  policy  where 
these  thrifts  might  be  prematurely 
dOMd  and  a  substantial  drain  would 
be  placed  on  the  FSUC. 

Currently.  FSUC  and  the  FHLB  can 
ezerdae  authority  imder  regulatory 
accounting  practices  to  require  a  tlirif  t 
to  obtain  a  "current  marlcet"  appraisal 
on  a  property,  adjust  the  loan  value  to 
this  new  appraisal  and  establish  a  spe- 
cial loan  loss  reserve  against  that  new 
aivraisal.  Where  this  occurs,  the  value 
of  assets  held  by  a  thrift  declines, 
marlLedly  in  many  cases,  and  excessive 
special  loan  loss  reserves  are  required. 
The  Saaser  amendment  simply  says 
that  the  Board  and  the  FSUC  shall 
not  write  down  the  asset  or  esablish  a 
special  loan  loss  reserve  in  an  amount 
that  would  exceed  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles.  This  is  a  proce- 
dure. I  might  add.  that  is  followed  by 
the  regulators  of  commerical  banks. 

By  following  this  amendment,  the 
Bank  Board  and  FSUC  will  provide 
time  for  well-managed  thrifts  to  re- 
boimd  from  the  difficult  economic  sit- 
uations they  now  find  themselves  in. 

By  following  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  tn  accord  with  the 
Sasser  amendment,  problem  assets  are 
valued  in  a  more  realistic  manner  than 
under  current  regulatory  accounting 
practices.  Comparing  the  two  account- 
ing procedures,  for  example,  the  U.S. 
League  of  Savings  Institutions  notes, 
".  .  .  What  is  eliminated  in  methods 
allowed  under  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  (as  opposed  to  reg- 
ulatory accounting  procedures)  is  the 
upfront  hit  to  income  and  net  worth 
which  occurs  under  regulatory  ac- 
counting requirements.  Under  general- 
ly accepted  accounting  principles,  the 
loss  is  spread  more  evenly  and  the  in- 
stitutions boolLB  reflect  asset  carrying 
values  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
practice  at  commerical  banks  and 
other  business  organizations." 

Finally.  I  would  note  that  my 
amendment  in  no  way  curbs  any  of  the 
existing  powers  of  the  Bank  Board  or 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Corpo- 
ration in  curbing  fraud  and  misman- 
agement in  thrift  institutions  that  are 
not  well  managed  and  whose  oper- 
ations should  be  subject  to  close  scru- 
tiny by  FSUC  and  the  Bank  Board. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  after  some  study  of  my 
amendment,  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  has  informed  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  that  they  have  no  ob- 
jections to  this  particular  provision  of 
8.790. 

It  is  my  hope  certainly  that  this 
amendment  will  provide  FSUC,  the 
Bank  Board,  and  well-managed  but 
troubled  thrifts  the  additional  assist- 
ance they  need  in  weathering  some  of 


the  fiscal  problems  that  they  are  now 
expe^encing. 

MrJ  WIIJSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
todasi  in  support  of  legislation  to  bring 
to  a  iwif  t  resolution  the  current  prob- 
lems facing  the  insurance  fund  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insujituice  Corporation  [FSUCl. 
Unfortimately,  this  legislation  has 
been  caught  up  in  a  maelstrom  of  con- 
troversy surrounding  two  other  provi- 
sions! in  the  bill.  I  am  both  frustrated 
and  Concerned  by  the  Senate's  Insist- 
ence ton  weighing  down  the  FSUC  re- 
capitalization with  other  provisions 
which  will  only  delay  the  FSUC  from 
regaining  its  fiscal  strength. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  strong 
and  responsible  legislation  to  recapi- 
talize FSUC  and  give  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  [FDIC] 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  "bridge 
bankf'  authority  to  approve  the 
merger  with,  or  acquisition  by,  out-of- 
Stattt  institutions  of  failed  or  failing 
bante  that  have  $500  million  or  more 
in  assets,  could  not  be  more  clear. 
FSLJC  recapitalization  and  bridge 
bank  authority  is  needed  now.  not  in  a 
matter  of  weeks  and  months. 

In  California,  some  of  the  largest 
savings  and  loans  institutions  in  the 
Unitfed  States  compete  side-by-side 
withi  some  of  the  Nation's  largest  com- 
merdial  banks.  The  insiirance  fund 
prot^ting  the  deposits  of  their  cus- 
tomers, however,  is  in  dire  need  of  re- 
capiliOizatlon.  FSUC's  primary  re- 
serve fell  to  only  $1.9  billion  in  late 
January.  The  legislation  before  us 
toda|r  would  raise  $7.5  billion  in  bor- 
rowings to  bolster  the  fund  over  a 
period  of  30  months.  Passage  of  the 
FSlic  recapitalization  provisions  in  S. 
790  ^  a  crucial  step  toward  reassuring 
the  public  of  the  solvency  of  our  thrift 
institutions.  Passage  of  this  provision 
represents  a  commitment  to  our  Na- 
tion'te  thrift  depositors;  no  depositor 
should  expect  to  lose  a  penny  so  long 
as  they  deposit  funds  with  an  insiu-ed 
institution. 

Tais  is  why  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Gark  earlier 
tod^  which  would  have  stripped  the 
bill  of  titles  I  and  II,  provisions  which 
will  jonly  serve  to  delay  final  approval 
of  fSUC  recapitalization  and  bridge 
bank  authority.  Stripping  titles  I  and 
II  could  have  allowed  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  complete  a  Banking  Con- 
ference Committee  process  In  record 
tim( !,  a  goal  which  the  Congress  must 
obti  in  to  bolster  consumer  confidence 
in  o  ir  Nation's  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try. 

Ii  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
sup  >ort  legislaton  to  make  permanent 
theOJational  Credit  Union  Adminlstra- 
tioil  [NCUA],  and  to  force  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  to  make 
more  clear  their  check  holding  prac- 
tices and  to  limit  the  amoimt  of  time 
an  Institution  can  place  a  hold  on  a  de- 
posit. These  provisions  are  noncontro- 
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verslal  aid  are  of  obvious  t>enefit  to 
consumer  i. 

Howeve  r,  the  legislation  reported  by 
his  committee  and  now  before  the 
Senate  is  laden  with  two  very  contro- 
versial provisions  dealing  with  non- 
bank  baiilu  and  expanding  bank 
powers— provisions  which  demand  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  a  thorough  exam- 
ination by  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  Clearly,  the  Senate 
should  resolve,  after  years  of  discus- 
sion, the  jnonbank  bank  issue  and  the 
limits  to  which  banks  should  be  al- 
lowed to  ^xpand  their  powers.  But  this 
legislation  doesn't  do  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Instead,  it  proposes  a  year-long 
moratorium  during  which  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  will  once  again  re- 
visit the  issues.  It  also  grandfathers 
over  160  existing  nonbank  banks. 

Mr.  President,  despite  my  reserva- 
tions, I  mall  vote  for  this  FSUC  re- 
capitalization legislation  even  if  it  ulti- 
mately includes  the  controversial  pro- 
visions embodied  in  titles  I  and  II— 
contentious  issues  which  should  be  re- 
solved in  the  committee  now,  not  later. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate- 
House  conference  committee  to  re- 
solve th^r  differences  quickly.  Recapi- 
talising |BUC  is  too  important  to  let 
this  legislation  languish  in  the  confer- 
ence,      j 

ni  suFPORf  or  coimtoiiisi  baitk  legislatioh 
Mr.  EfURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  i^  today  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  Competitive  Banldng 
Equality  Act  of  1987. 1  must  say  that  I 
do  this  With  serious  reservations  about 
this  bill  land  I  hope  that  the  Banldng 
Committee  will  immediately  start 
work  on  comprehensive  banking  legis- 
lation. My  reason  for  supporting  this 
bill  is  tiat  it  finally  closes  the  non- 
bank  bank  loophole. 

Mr.  President,  closing  the  non-bank 
bank  loophole  is  an  issue  which 
cannot  be  delayed  until  next  year. 
Every  d^y  more  and  more  money  is 
transferred  from  our  smaU  community 
based  banks,  which  have  served  rural 
America  very  well,  to  large  nonbank 
banks.  Nonbtuik  banks  enjoy  many  of 
the  advantages  of  banks  while  escap- 
ing maiiy  of  the  regulatory  require- 
ments imposed  upon  banks.  For  that 
reason,  they  enjoy  an  unfair  competi- 
tive advantage  over  banks. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  concern  of 
mine  in  the  100th  Congress  is  the 
effect  ai^y  legislation  wiU  have  on  our 
hard  pressed  rural  areas.  From  that 
standpo^t,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Competitive  Banking 
Equality  Act  does  more  to  protect  the 
financial  stability  of  rural  America 
than  ai^y  other  proposal  before  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Most  hi  the  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Sen^ite  has  focused  on  the  morato- 
rium oh  expanded  banking  powers 
contained  in  title  II  of  the  biU.  I  am 
not  thoroughly  convinced  that  banks 


should  be  granted  all  of  the  expanded 
powers  the  industry  seelcs.  Nor  am  I 
certain  that  solvency  of  our  financial 
institutions  will  be  promoted  by  allow- 
ing banks  to  enter  totally  new  lines  of 
business.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe 
that  Congress  should  fall  into  the 
habit  of  avoiding  problems  through 
temporary  moratoriums. 

For  several  years,  the  regulatory 
agencies  have  been  waiting  for  guid- 
ance from  Congress  to  chart  a  new 
course  to  guide  the  relationship  be- 
tween banks  and  the  rest  of  the  finan- 
cial services  industry.  The  contours  of 
the  financial  services  Industry  have 
changed  dramatically  in  the  past  10 
years  and  our  banking  laws  have  not 
kept  pace  with  that  clumge.  Congress 
has  failed  to  provide  that  guidance 
and  instead  has  opted  for  a  temporary 
solution  to  a  long-term  problem. 

I  would  urge  the  members  of  the 
Banking  Committee  to  immediately 
begin  work  on  a  comprehensive  bill 
that  addresses  the  fimdamental  struc- 
tural problems  associated  with  our  fi- 
nancial services  industry.  Until  such  a 
bill  is  passed,  however.  I  believe  that  it 
is  imperative  that  we  vote  today  to 
close  the  nonbank  bank  loophole.  The 
Competitive  Banking  Equality  Act 
provides  the  only  vehicle  to  achieve 
that  goal. 

WE  ICOST  KMD  PRErERENTIAI,  TRXATlfKirT  OP 
rOHKIGN  BANKS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  pleased  yesterday  when  the 
Senate  acted  to  correct  a  grave  inequi- 
ty in  the  banking  bill  by  adopting  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana's 
amendment  which  would  subject  for- 
eign banks  conducting  business  in  the 
United  States  to  the  same  restrictions 
this  bill  would  impose  on  American 
banlcs.  Specifically,  Senator  Breaux's 
amendment  would  extend  the  pro- 
posed moratorium  on  financial  institu- 
tions contained  in  title  II  of  this  bill  to 
foreign  banks.  I  strongly  support  this 
amendment  and  am  glad  that  my  col- 
league acted  to  correct  this  problem. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned that,  in  allowing  Congress  1 
year  in  which  to  address  legislation  re- 
structuring the  financial  services  in- 
dustry, foreign  institutions  would  be 
given  a  free  hand— unfettered  by  a 
freeze  or  temporary  moratorium— to 
compete  against  our  domestic  institu- 
tions. 

Contrary  to  what  many  may  believe 
or  think,  in  the  last  few  years  the 
international  influence  of  American  fi- 
nancial institutions  has  clearly  suf- 
fered a  significant  decline.  Fifteen 
years  ago.  8  of  11  biggest  banks  in  the 
world  were  American  banks.  However, 
today  only  3  of  the  top  20  banks  in  the 
world  are  American,  while  9  of  the  top 
20  are  Japanese.  The  United  States 
percentage  of  the  world's  financial 
markets  is  steadily  declining,  while 
American  public  and  private  institu- 
tions are  becoming  more  and  more  de- 


pendent upon  Japanese  banks.  Indeed, 
foreigners  are  buying  up  our  banks.  I 
am  deeply  alarmed  by  this  trend.  We 
must  act  to  stem  this  tide.  This  trend 
is  all  too  familiar  in  other  areas  of  our 
economy;  and  we  must  not  accelerate 
that  trend  by  restricting  our  own  insti- 
tutions while  foreign  banks  are  unaf- 
fected. 

The  loyalties  of  foreign  banlcs  are. 
understandingly,  to  the  businesses  in 
their  own  countries.  If  our  own  busi- 
nesses are  to  be  successful  \n  the  inter- 
national marketplace,  they  must  have 
adequate  support  from  American  fi- 
nancial institutions.  We  must  resist 
the  foreign  takeover  of  U.S.  monetary 
establishments.  Otherwise,  our  busi- 
nesses and  industries  may  find  that 
they  have  no  fiscal  support  with 
which  to  compete.  I  believe  that  we 
must  work  to  revitalize  our  financial 
institutions,  and  help  them  to,  again, 
assume  the  leading  role  in  internation- 
al finance. 

We  aU  recognize  that  the  issues  con- 
tained in  this  bill  and  the  broader 
issues  of  restructuring  the  industry 
are  extremely  complex.  I  believe  that 
we  must  all  work  together  to  examine 
the  deficiencies  in  the  American  finan- 
cial system,  agree  upon  necessary 
changes,  and  then  implement  those 
improvements  if  we  are  to  regain  and 
maintain  our  control  over  the  world's 
financial  markets.  Without  that  con- 
trol. I  am  fearful  that  we  could  perma- 
nently fall  behind  in  other  economic 
areas  to  the  grave  detriment  of  the 
people  of  this  cotmtry.  Our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  world  economy  could 
be  adversely  affected  by  foreign  hold- 
ing of  American  assets. 

However,  in  the  meantime,  while  we 
are  examining  our  financial  institu- 
tions, we  should  not  allow  foreign  in- 
stitutions to  operate  in  America  with  a 
competitive  advantage  over  our  own 
institutions.  Without  this  amendment 
adding  foreign  institutions  to  the 
freeze  imposed  on  American  institu- 
tions, we  would  be  inviting  the  fox  to 
an  unchaperoned  party  in  the  most 
tempting  henhouse  in  the  world.  After 
the  party,  there  may  not  be  much  left. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  are  fully 
aware  of  the  overall  threat  that  the 
takeover  of  our  financial  assets  by  for- 
eign institutions  will  pose  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  and  future  vitality  of 
our  country.  I  believe  that  for  the  sake 
of  our  children  and  future  generations 
of  Americans,  we  must  strive  to  main- 
tain the  strength  and  independence  of 
our  own  financial  institutions.  Again,  I 
am  glad  that  we  have  guarded  against 
any  possible  further  expansion  of  for- 
eign Institutions  into  our  markets  by 
adopting  the  Breaux  amendment.  But, 
in  the  very  near  future,  we  must  work 
to  implement  other  changes  which  will 
enhance  the  ability  of  our  financial  in- 
stitutions to  compete  in  all  Interna- 
tional financial  markets.  Our  future 
happiness  and  livelihood  depend  on  it. 


Mr.  OLENN.  Bfr.  President,  the 
Senate  this  week  is  taking  up  issues  of 
immense  importance  to  the  smooth 
and  efficient  and  fair  operation  of  the 
world's  best  capital  market.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  custodian  of  our  fi- 
nancial institutions  than  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin. 
Senator  William  Psoxmirk.  He  has 
served  this  role  well.  With  his  leader- 
ship, the  Banking  Committee  has  re- 
ported a  bill  which  deals  with  the 
crisis  facing  our  thrift  institutions  but 
also  takes  a  step  toward  determining 
the  proper  pace  of  financial  deregula- 
tion. With  but  one  exception,  I  sup- 
port each  and  every  title  of  the  Com- 
petitive Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987. 

The  Congress  must  act  today  to 
shore  up  our  troubled  savings  and  loan 
industry  by  passing  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
Recapitalization  Act  of  1987  found  in 
title  III.  We  find  ourselves  facing  the 
worst  emergency  involving  our  finan- 
cial system  since  the  height  of  the  De- 
pression nearly  a  half  century  ago. 
Passage  today  of  FSUC  recapitaliza- 
tion will  send  a  message  to  the  tens  of 
millions  of  nervous  thrift  depositors 
that  the  system  to  which  they  have 
entrusted  their  hard-earned  money 
will  survive. 

The  measures  taken  by  title  in  are 
necessary  and  prudent.  It  calls  for  the 
borrowing  of  $7.5  billion  in  our  capital 
markets  over  the  next  2  years  to  re- 
capitalize FSUC.  While  some  of  my 
colleagues  will  disagree  with  the  level 
of  borrowing,  I  am  reassured  that  the 
level  called  for  under  title  in  i4)proxl- 
mates  the  amount  that  our  markets 
could  sustain  under  the  best  circum- 
stances. Moreover,  the  bill  will  require 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
prepare  a  forbearance  plan  to  deal 
with  troubled,  but  well-managed  insti- 
tutions, most  of  which  are  being 
rocked  by  economic  forces  well  out  of 
their  controL  Similarly.  I  fully  support 
title  IV.  which  is  often  called  the  "reg- 
ulators' bill."  because  it  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  our  regulators  struggling  to 
find  buyers  for  our  many  faUed  and 
failing  banking  institutions. 

I  also  support  title  VI— the  Fair  De- 
posit AvaUabillty  Act  of  1987— without 
any  hesitation  and  applaud  the  efforts 
of  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut in  crafting  this  piece  of  con- 
siuner  protection  legislation.  This  Mil 
will  eventually  shorten  the  time 
period  between  when  bank  customers 
deposit  a  check  and  the  date  they  may 
draw  upon  it.  It  will  eliminate  one  of 
the  most  sharply  criticized  banking 
practices  that  exists — who  in  this  body 
has  not  experienced  the  humiliation 
of  bouncing  a  check  because  a  bank 
has  put  a  week  or  two  hold  on  it. 
Many  families  live  from  paycheck  to 
paycheck  and  cannot  afford  the  wait — 
for  them,  it  may  mean  going  without 
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groceries  or  putting  off  a  trip  to  the 
doctor. 

There  are  two  controversial  titles  in 
this  bUL  We  can  all  question  the 
wisdom  of  attaching  controversial 
titles  to  the  emergency  legislation 
found  in  titles  m  and  IV.  Tet  few  of 
us  have  ever  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
dodng  the  nonbank  bank  loophole. 
The  time  has  ccane  to  tie  down  this 
loose  cannon  on  our  financial  deck. 

What  is  a  nonbank  bank?  I  have 
been  told  it  is  simply  a  definitional 
problem.  Well  it  might  very  well  be, 
but  teU  that  to  the  hundreds  of  banks 
In  my  h<»ne  State  who  simply  cannot 
compete  against  the  nonbaixk  banlcs 
owned  by  large  diversified  financial  in- 
stitutions that  offer  a  panoply  of  fi- 
nancial and  banking  services,  save 
demand  deposits  or  commercial  lend- 
ing. Tell  that  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  who  stands 
vigil  over  the  Nation's  delicate  pay- 
ments system  and  its  longstanding 
policy  of  separation  of  banking  and 
commerce.  TeU  that  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  which 
worries  about  the  extension  of  the 
Federal  safety  net  to  the  conunercial, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  firms  that 
have  acquired  bank  subsidiaries.  Tell 
that  to  the  States  which  find  their 
statutory  restrictions  on  interstate 
banking  circumvented  by  the  prolif- 
eration of  nonbank  banks. 

Title  I  is  not  perfect.  It  has  a  grand- 
father clause  the  Merrill  Lynch  bull 
could  pull  the  Sears  tower  through. 
Yet,  title  I  goes  a  long  way  toward 
frecsing  the  activities  of  the  existing 
nonbank  banks;  more  important,  this 
title  bars  the  entry  of  any  new  non- 
bank  banks,  shutting  down  perma- 
nently this  injurious  loophole  in  our 
banking  laws. 

Senator  Proxmirx  has  put  together 
an  extraordinary  bill  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  fine  colleagues  on  the 
Banking  Committee.  I  have  the  great- 
est admiration  for  his  leadership  and 
the  legislative  skills  for  which  he  is 
well  known.  Yet  I  must  respectfully 
register  my  objection  to  title  n,  the 
one  title  that  does  not  belong  in  this 
bill.  This  title  places  a  moratorium  on 
the  approval  by  Federal  agencies  of 
any  new  securities,  insurance  or  real 
estate  powers  for  banks,  bank  holding 
companies  or  their  subsidiaries. 

To  be  sure.  Senator  Breaux's 
amendment  to  title  n  did  make  some 
very  worthwhile  changes.  For  exam- 
ple, it  extended  the  force  of  title  II  to 
foreign  banks,  taking  away  any  com- 
petitive advantage  they  would  have 
gained  over  their  American  counter- 
parts. It  also  provides  that  the  morato- 
riiui,  which  had  been  originally  draft- 
ed to  expire  1  year  from  date  of  enact- 
ment, will  expire  at  a  date  certain. 
March  I.  1988.  This,  of  coiuse,  does 
not  eliminate  my  concerns  that  the 
moratoriiuu  wiU  be  extended  ad  infin- 
itum. 


Til 
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now  sets  up  a  National  Com- 


missian  on  Competitiveness  in  the  fi- 
nan(^  services  industry,  a  forward- 
lookiAg  initiative  to  be  modeled,  I 
trust,  on  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform.  Made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  regulators,  the 
induiiries.  consumers,  and  the  States, 
the  panel  will  report  within  4  months 
its  recommendations  on  the  pace  of  f  i- 
nanciU  deregulation  and  restructur- 
ing. 

Peifiaps  the  Breaux  amendment's 
greatest  contribution  is  its  effort  to 
resmtect  the  dual  banking  system.  His 
amenidment  affirms  that  title  II  does 
not  ^fect  the  authority  of  the  States 
to  permit  its  State-chartered  banks  to 
engage  in  any  insurance  activity.  In 
prac^cal  terms,  this  means  that  my 
home  State  may  pass  a  law  authoriz- 
ing ^;ate-chartered  banks  to  engage  in 
reinsurance  or  insurance  policies  even 
if  they  are  owned  by  bank  holding 
companies.  However,  under  the  bill,  a 
bank  holding  company  may  not  ac- 
quire a  State-chartered  bank  unless 
the  holding  company  agrees  not  to 
engage  in  any  insurance  activity. 

This  title  still  troubles  me  very 
deeply.  It  erects  an  anticompetitive 
r  to  bank  entry  into  limited  non- 
activities  and  is  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  American  con- 
sume!^ as  well  as  the  international 
and  oomestic  competitiveness  of  Amer- 
ican banks.  It  still  undermines  our 
country's  dual  banking  system  by 
usurping  the  traditional  authority  of 
the  States  over  its  banks.  In  fact,  be- 
cause of  the  limitations  placed  on  the 
acquisitions  by  bank  holding  compa- 
nies, the  bUl  would  dilute  the  effec- 
tiveiiess  of  a  proposal  in  the  Ohio  Leg- 
islature to  permit  State-chartered 
bank^  limited  entry  into  reinsurance. 

Finally,  I  must  turn  to  the  able  and 
respected  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Resep^e  Board,  who  in  a  very  recent 
lett^  to  Senator  Proxmire,  called  on 
the  Senate  to  strike  or  amend  title  II 
and  explained  his  reservations  in  this 
way:] 

Th^  Title  is  clearly  retrogressive;  it  takes 
away  powers  that  existing  law  permit  the 
reguJatory  authorities  to  grant  banlLing  or- 
gani^tions.  We  are  opposed  to  this  provi- 
sion ^d  very  much  regret  the  bill  no  longer 
provides  authority  for  bank  holding  compa- 
nies to  engage  in  underwriting  mutual 
fundi,  mortgage-backed  securities,  revenue 
bondk  and  commercial  paper.  My  preference 
remwns  for  a  positive  vote  on  these  powers 
at  this  time. 

Title  II  is  a  step  backward  at  exactly 
the  I  time  the  Congress  should  be 
moving  forward  and  modernizing  our 
finalicial  institutions  so  that  they  can 
meet  the  demands  of  consumers  as 
well  as  compete  successfully  for  cus- 
tomers in  international  capital  mar- 
kets I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  startling  figures  presented  the 
other  day  by  my  colleague  from  New 
Yor  I  that  20  years  ago  8  of  the  top  11 
bah  s  in  the  world  were  American. 
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Today,  oiily  3  of  the  top  20  institu- 
tions are  ^&erican  banks,  and  9  of  the 
top  20  are  Japanese. 

My  oppfwition  to  title  n  does  not 
come  casually.  I  am  very  sensitive  to 
the  concerns  of  Senators  Proxmirb 
that  the  Congress,  and  not  the  Federal 
regulators,  shoiild  determine  the  pace 
of  financifil  deregulation.  By  my  oppo- 
sition to  title  II,  I  do  not  mean  to  tri- 
vialize the  concerns  of  the  committee 
over  the  safety  and  soundness  of  our 
banking  Institutions;  to  me,  this  is  of 
paramount  importance.  And  I  do  not 
question  the  commitment  of  my  col- 
leagues op  the  committee  to  examine 
the  issues  more  fuUy  in  hearings  and 
to  emerge  with  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion later  this  fall.  But  I  do  not  under- 
estimate the  ability  of  industry  groups 
to  stiffen  their  opposition  to  financial 
integration  and  buttress  the  barriers 
erected  by  this  bill,  partioilarly  since 
the  same  thorny  issues  that  produced 
title  n  will  resurface  again  and  again. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  will  sup- 
port the  [passage  of  the  Competitive 
Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987.  While  I 
do  so  with  serious  reservations,  I  am 
reassured  by  the  commitment  of  my 
coUeagu^  on  the  Banking  Committee 
to  examine  promptly  the  pace  of  fi- 
nancial deregulation,  draft  fair  and 
comprehensive  legislation  granting 
banks  and  maybe  others  additional 
powers,  and  allow  the  moratorium  cre- 
ated by  t^  bill  to  expire.  Most  impor- 
tant, this  bill  should  pass  for  the 
simple  reJBson  that  our  thrifts,  regula- 
tors andrcnsumers  need  it  now. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered byj  Senator  Breaux.  I  believe 
that  thi$  amendment  makes  signifi- 
cant improvements  to  S.  790. 

I  am  alko  going  to  support  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Breaux  amendment,  because  I  believe 
that  the  bill  accomplishes  many  im- 
portant policy  objectives,  such  as  the 
recapitalization  of  the  FSLIC.  and  sets 
in  motion  a  long-overdue  legislative 
review  ahd  reformulation  of  the  laws 
governing  the  financial  services  indus- 
try.       T 

The  Bteaux  amendment  makes  sev- 
eral chaiiges  in  title  II  that  I  believe 
are  signiflcant.  It  requires  that  for- 
banks  operating  within  the 
.tes  are  covered  by  the  mor- 
This  change  acknowledges 
that  preserving  the  international  com- 
petitiveness of  our  banking  system 
must  be  a  major  goal  of  the  Congress 
as  we  undertake  the  process  of  finan- 
cial services  reform. 

E^ven  more  importantly.  I  believe, 
the  Breaux  amendment  also  makes  it 
clear  th»t  title  II  is  not  intended  to 
become  permanent,  or  to  prevent 
banks  frpm  obtaining  broader  powers 
in  securities,  insurance  or  real  estate. 
The  amendment  sets  a  date  certain  of 


eign-o 
United 
atoriiun 
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1988.  for  the  expiration  of 


the  moratorium:  states  the  intent  of 
the  Senate  not  to  renew  or  extend  the 
moratorium  \mder  any  circuimstances. 
Most  significantly,  I  believe,  the 
amendment  states  that  during  the 
period  that  the  moratorium  is  in  effect 
the  Federal  Banking  s«encles  may 
issue  rules,  regulations  and  orders  de- 
signed to  expand  bank  powers  provid- 
ed that  such  actions  take  effect  after 
the  moratorium  expires  on  Ms^h  1, 
1987. 

I  believe  that  these  changes  improve 
title  n.  and  set  us  surely  on  the  course 
of  fundamental  review  and  reform  of 
financial  services  reform  that  the 
Banking  Committee  has  sought  with 
its  bill. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  compromise 
reached  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee.  Sena- 
tor Proxmire.  Senators  Breaux, 
Borer,  and  others.  Their  amendment 
will  clear  the  way  for  passage  of  the 
truly  crucial  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee—the recapitalization  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  [FSLIC] . 

Those  provisions  address  a  true  eco- 
nomic emergency.  There  are  270  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try which  are  on  the  brink  of  failure. 
These  thrifts  are  losing  $4.8  billion  a 
year. 

The  problem.  Mr.  President.  Is  that 
the  Federal  budget  insurance  fund 
which  guarantees  deposits  in  our  Na- 
tion's thrifts  is  being  drained  J)y  this 
rash   of   failures.   American"^ 

ers — especially  those  in, 

and  Midwestem,agrlcultural 

are  at  risk,  unless  Congress  acts  _ 
ly.  I  should  point  out,  however,  t^. 
the  savings  and  loan  institutions  in /my 
State  of  Vermont  are  generally  very 
well  managed,  and  consumers  in  our 
State  are  not  in  any  immediate 
danger. 

The  FSLIC  Recapitalization  Act  of 
1987.  while  not  perfect,  will  infuse  $7.5 
billion  into  the  thrift  industry  deposit 
insurance  fimd.  This  recapitalization 
scheme,  which  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, is  a  giant  step  toward  restoring 
the  soundness  of  the  troubled  thrift 
industry  nationwide. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  also 
gives  Federal  regulators  much  needed 
powers  to  supervise  failing  banks  and 
thrifts.  Specifically,  the  bill  expands 
the  authority  for  Federal  regulators  to 
arrange  the  sale  of  failed  and  failing 
banks  to  interstate  buyers.  It  also  en- 
ables the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Bank  Board  and 
other  agencies  to  operate  failed  banks 
for  up  to  3  years  in  an  effort  to  find 
permanent  operators.  These  new 
powers  will  help  keep  banks  open  in 
troubled  areas  of  the  Nation,  especial- 
ly in  the  Farm  Belt. 


As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  support  this  much 
needed  plan  to  bring  some  stability  to 
the  devastated  farm  communities  of 
this  country. 

Kir.  President,  there  should  be  no 
doubt  in  this  Chamber  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  and  will  continue  to 
worsen,  unless  the  Senate  quickly  ap- 
proves this  FSLIC  recapitalization  bill 
and  the  emergency  acquisitions  powers 
for  Federal  regulators.  We  cannot 
afford  to  hesitate. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  Competi- 
tive Equality  Banking  Act,  as  amend- 
ed. Senator  Proxmirx,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee,  originally  brought  the 
Senate  an  ambitious  bill  which  ad- 
dressed this  emergency  situation,  but 
also  delved  into  the  controversial 
issues  of  rewriting  our  Nation's  bank- 
ing laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  efforts  to 
modernize  the  laws  governing  our  Na- 
tion's financial  institutions.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  changes  proposed  in  the 
bill  originally  reported  out  of  the 
Banking  Committee  threatened  to  kill 
the  recapitalization  of  FSLIC.  This 
was  unacceptable  to  a  majority  of  the 
Senate.  We  should  not  hold  consumers 
in  the  most  financially  distressed  parts 
of  this  country  hostage  to  our  desire 
to  engage  in  a  debate  of  banking 
reform. 

The  Proxmire-Breaux-Boren  com- 
promise does,  however,  make  one  im- 
mediate and  important  improvement 
in  our  Nation's  banking  laws.  It  closes 
the  so-called  nonbank  bank  loophole, 
which  threatens  the  traditional  divi- 
sion of  commerce  and  banking  in  this 
country.  The  nonbank  bank  loophole 
also  allows  mammoth  financial  institu- 
tions to  sltirt  or  completely  avoid  regu- 
lation. This  loophole  is  bad  for  our 
economy  and  is  imfair  to  our  Nations 
banks,  which  must  live  by  the  rules.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  much- 
needed  reform. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  instead  of  ig- 
noring Congress'  responsibility  to 
update  the  laws  governing  financial  in- 
stitutions, also  creates  a  process  for 
achieving  real  reform.  Within  4 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  a  Governing-Industry 
Commission  will  present  a  proposal  to 
Congress  for  making  necessary 
changes  in  our  financial  services  laws. 
Only  this  kind  of  cooperation  can 
produce  the  real  improvements  which 
are  needed. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  the  Prox- 
mire-Breaux-Boren compromise  skill- 
fully deals  with  the  most  controversial 
provisions  of  the  bill  originally  report- 
ed by  the  Banking  Committee.  The 
original  bill  would  Impose  a  1-year 
moratorium  to  prevent  the  Federal 
Reserve  from  granting  banks  new 
powers  to  offer  securities,  insurance, 
and  real  estate  services.  This  provi- 


sion, more  than  any  other,  threatened 
to  kill  the  FSLIC  recapitalization  bilL 

The  bill,  as  amended,  would  allow 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  rule  on  giving 
banks  securities  and  insurance  powers. . 
but  would  stay  the  effective  date  of 
that  ruling  untU  March  1,  1988.  The 
piu-pose  of  this  provision  is  to  give 
Congress  adequate  time  to  study  the 
recommendations  of  the  new  Commis- 
sion created  in  this  bill.  This  provision 
should  give  Congress  time  to  enact  leg- 
islation concerning  instirance  and  se- 
curities powers,  before  the  decisions  of 
the  Federal  regulators  become  effec- 
tive. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill,  in  its  final 
form,  also  preserves  the  moratorium 
preventing  the  Federal  Reserve  from 
granting  banks  real  estate  powers. 
Giving  banks  real  estate  powers  cre- 
ates the  potential  for  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  abuse.  I  applaud  the  archi- 
tects of  this  compromise  for  their  deci- 
sion to  retain  the  original  real  estate 
moratorium. 

The  biU  as  amended  also  clearly 
states  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  none  of  these  moratoria  be  ex- 
tended. The  compromise  states  fur- 
ther that  no  part  of  this  bill  should  be 
construed  as  preempting  any  State 
laws  concemings  securities  and  insur- 
ance powers  for  banks.  This  is  a  simple 
matter  of  States  rights. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  strcmgly 
support  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  protect  consumers,  including 
new  limits  on  the  time  banks  may  hold 
consumers  checks  for  clearance.  The 
compromise  reached  by  Senators 
Proxmire,  Breaux,  and  Boren,  not 
only  cleared  the  way  for  the  recapital- 
ization of  FSLIC,  but  also  made  possi- 
ble the  enactment  of  these  important 
consimier  provisions.  Under  the  bill, 
consumer  checks  will  eventually  be 
cleared  in  3  days  nationwide. 

Mr.  President.  S.  790.  as  amended 
will  set  FSLIC  on  a  sound  footing, 
closes  the  nonbank  bank  loophole  and 
sets  in  motion  a  process  for  true 
reform  of  the  laws  governing  financial 
institutions.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  vital  measiue. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  Senator  Dahtorth  offered 
an  amendment  to  require  nonbank 
banks  to  divest  all  their  assets  within  4 
years.  In  essence.  Senator  DAifroRTH's 
amendment  would  have  eliminated  all 
nonbank  banks.  I  supported  Senator 
Daittorth's  amendment  and  I  regret 
that  he  decided  to  withdraw  it.  I  think 
Mr.  Danforth  would  have  been  sur- 
prised by  the  support  his  amendment 
would  have  enjoyed  in  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  President,  commercial  banks  are 
heavily  regulated  and  throughly  su- 
pervised institutions.  Commercial 
banks  have  served  families  and  com- 
munities well  for  generations.  To  the 
extent  nonbank  banks  operate  outside 
our  bank  regulatory  framewoilL.  they 
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unfairly  compete  for  consumer  depos- 
its. Congress  should  take  action  to 
insure  all  h»nHng  institutions  are 
brought  under  the  same  regulatory 
structure.  Four  years  is  ample  time  for 
iMHibank  banks  to  be  brought  into  the 
regulatory  system.  There  should  be  no 
exemptioos  or  exceptions. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment deleting  section  313  of  the  bill. 
That  section  would  have  given  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corpwation  the  authority  "to  issue 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  as 
necessary  to  define  any  terms  used  in 
this  act  and  administer  and  carry  out 
its  purposes.  Including  regulation  of 
unsafe  or  unsound  practices  by  in- 
sured institutions."  I  was  grateful  to 
see  the  Senate  delete  the  provision  be- 
cause it  would  have  significantly  ex- 
panded the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  as  the  operat- 
ing head  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

In  striking  the  provision.  Senator 
Pbozmirs  noted  that  the  provision 
was  redundant,  given  the  authority 
that  the  Bank  Board  already  has 
under  existing  law.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  provision  would  have  been  re- 
dundant to  some  degree  in  regard  to 
the  Bank  Board's  authority  over  feder- 
ally chartered  savings  and  loan.  The 
Bank  Board  has  the  authority,  under ' 
section  402(a)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  to  issue  bylaws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions that  govern  how  it  will  operate 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  as  a  procedural 
matter.  It  does  not  have  the  authority, 
however,  to  Issue  substantive  rules  and 
regulations  that  will  govern  the  con- 
duct of  all  regulated  institutions. 

In  particular,  it  notably  lacks  the  au- 
thority to  issue  regulations  defining 
what  are  unsafe  and  unsound  practices 
for  State-chartered  institutions.  To 
grant  the  Board  that  authority  would 
run  directly  counter  to  our  dual 
sjrstem  of  financial  institution  regula- 
tion, under  which  the  States  are  the 
primary  regulators  of  State-chartered 
institutions.  Section  313  would,  in  fact, 
have  granted  it  that  authority,  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  strongly  op- 
posed that  section  being  included  as  a 
technical  amendment  and  was  delight- 
ed to  see  it  removed. 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage.   

Mr.     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bilL 


Th€ 
for  a 
third 


bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
third  reading  and  was  read  the 
bime. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 
AGREEMENTS— S.  825,  S.  410 

Mr.T  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  here— I  will  not  detain 
theml  long— they  should  understand 
that  on  Monday  we  hope  to  transact 
business. 

I  aK  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
hourj  of  1  o'clock  on  Monday,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  68,  S.  825.  a  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  certain  laws  relat- 
ing t^  housing,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
gulsljed  Republican  leader,  who  is  on 
the  ttoor.  and  I  believe  that  it  is  all 
right  to  proceed  to  this  measure. 

Mr,  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
ther^  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
nonei  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrl  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unai^mous  consent  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  housing  bill— and  this 
would  not  occvu-  on  Monday— the  ma- 
jority leader  be  authorized  to  proceed 
to  ^e  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  24,  S.  410,  after  consultation 
with  I  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 

Mrl  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out oibjection  is  it  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senile  turns  to  the  consideration— 

Mil  President.  I  do  not  want  to 
detail  Senators.  We  will  be  working 
on  this  agreement  after  this  vote. 

will  be  the  last  rollcall  vote 
I  thank  Senators.  There  wiU  be 
rollcidl  votes  on  Monday. 
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the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Alaslui 
[Mr.  Stxv  dis]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  reslilt  was  announced— yeas  79. 
nasrs  11.  ait  follows: 

[I^UcaU  Vote  No.  44  Leg.] 
YEAS-79 

Murfcowikl 

NicUet 

Nunn 

Pftckwood 

FeU 

Pranler 

Proxmlie 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Saitane* 

Saner 

Shelby 

Stmon 

Specter 

Staffed 

Stennia 

Thunnond 

Trible 

Warner 

Weicker 

WUaon 

Wlrth 


Sec. 


Baucua 
Blntaman 
Bond 
Boren 

BCMChwltS 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpen 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Cbafee 

ChUes 

Cochran 

Conrad 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daachle 

DeCondni 

Dlzon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenid 

Durenbergei 

Evans 

Ezon 


Armstrong 
Oam 
Hatch 
Hecht 


Bentsen 
Biden 
Cohen 
HarUn 

So  the 
lows: 


OMPETITTVE  EQUALITY 
BANKING  ACT 

Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  790. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  buestion  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
quesion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  l)een 
ordtf  ed,'  and  the  clerk  wiU  call  the 
roll.^ 

\e  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
theJSenator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sasX  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
LiR],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr;  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Majtochusetts  [Mr.  Ki3fNEDT],  and 
the^nator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
froii  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  a))sent 
bec^iise  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  11  present 
andj  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mn  Reid]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr-  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Cohen],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
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Be  it  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentktives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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TITLE    Vin-LOAN    LOSS    AMORTIZA- 
TION FOR  AGRICULTURAL  BANKS 
Sec.  801.  Loan  loss  amortization  for  agricul- 
tural banks. 
TITLE   IX— FULL  FAITH  AND  CREDIT 
OF  FEDERALLY-INSURED  FINANCIAL 
DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 
Sec  901.  Full  faith  and  credit  of  federally- 
insured  financial  depository  in- 
stitutions. 
TITLE  X— HIGH  YIELD  BOND  STUDY 
Sec.  1001.  High  yield  bond  study. 
TITLE  I— FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
COMPETmVE  EQUALITY 
AKENOItXinS  TO  THE  BAHK  HOLDING  COMPANT 
ACT 

Sec  101.  (a)  SecUon  2  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1958  (12  U.S.C.  1841)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(cKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  'bank'  means— 

"(A)  an  insured  bank  as  defined  in  section 
3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 
and 

"(B)  any  other  institution  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
any  territory  of  the  United  States,  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  that  accepts  demand  deposits  or  de- 
posits that  the  depositor  may  withdraw  by 
check  or  similar  means  for  pasrment  to  ttiird 
parties  and  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
making  commerciaJ  loans. 

"(2)  Bank'  does  not  include— 

"(A)  a  foreign  bank  solely  by  virtue  of  its 
having  an  Insured  or  uninsured  branch  in 
the  United  SUtes; 

"(B)  an  insured  institution; 

"(C)  an  organization  that  does  not  do 
business  in  the  United  States  except  as  an 
incident  to  its  activities  outside  the  United 
States; 

"(D)  any  institution  that  functions  solely 
in  a  trust  or  fiduciary  capacity,  if— 

"(1)  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  deposits 
of  such  Institution  are  in  trust  funds  and 
are  received  in  a  bona  fide  fiduciary  capac- 
ity; 

"(11)  no  deposits  of  such  institution  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Cori>oration  are  offered  or  marketed 
by  or  through  an  affiliate  of  such  Institu- 
tion; 

"(ill)  such  Institution  does  not  accept 
demand  deposits  or  deposits  that  the  deposi- 
tor may  withdraw  by  check  or  similar  means 
for  payment  to  third  parties  or  others  or 
make  commercial  loans;  and 

"(Iv)  such  institution  does  not — 

"(I)  obtain  payment  or  payment  related 
services  from  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  in- 
cluding any  service  referred  to  in  section 
llA  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act;  or 

"(U)  exercise  discount  or  borrowing  privi- 
leges pursuant  to  section  19(bX7)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act; 

"(E)  any  credit  union  described  in  section 
19(bKlXAKlv)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 


"(F)  any  institution  which- 

"(1)  engages  only  in  credit  card  operatknB; 

"(11)  does  not  accept  demand  deposits  or 
deposits  that  the  depositor  may  withdraw 
by  check  or  similar  means  for  payment  to 
third  parties  or  others; 

"(ill)  does  not  accept  any  savings  or  time 
deposit  of  less  than  $100,000; 

"(iv)  maintains  only  one  office:  and 

"(V)  does  not  engage  In  the  bustneas  of 
making  commercial  loans; 

"(G)  an  organization  operating  under  sec- 
tion 25  or  section  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act;  or 

"(H)  an  Industrial  loan  company,  industri- 
al bank,  or  other  similar  Institution  which- 

"(i)  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  a  State 
which  on  March  5,  1987.  had  in  effect  or 
under  consideration  in  its  legislature  a  stat- 
ute which  required  or  would  require  sudi  in- 
stitution to  obtain  Insurance  under  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act;  and 

"(I)  does  not  accept  demand  deposits  that 
the  depositor  may  withdraw  by  check  ox 
similar  means  for  payment  to  ttiird  parties; 

"(II)  has  total  aaaeU  of  len  than 
(100,000,000;  or 

"(III)  Is  not  acquired  by  a  company;  or 

"(11)  does  not,  directly  or  Indirectly  or 
through  an  affiliate,  engage  in  any  activity 
in  which  it  was  not  lawfully  engaged  as  of 
March  5,  1987. 

No  institution  shall  retain  the  exemption 
provided  by  this  subparagraph  if  It  permits 
any  overdraft,  including  any  intra-day  over- 
draft, or  incurs  any  such  overdraft  in  its  ao- 
coimt  at  a  Federal  reserve  bank,  on  belialf 
of  an  affiliate,  unless  such  overdraft  results 
from  an  inadvertent  computer  or  account- 
ing error  that  is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
institution  and  affiliate. 

"(3)  'District  bank'  means  any  bank  aptr- 
ating  under  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District 
of  Coltmtbia. 

"(4)  An  institution  described  in  subpara- 
graph (D),  (F),  (G).  or  (H)  of  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  treated  as  a  bank,  and  a  company 
that  controls  such  an  institution  shall  be 
treated  as  a  bank  holding  company,  for  the* 
purpose  of  section  108  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970  and  sec- 
tion 22(h)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and 
regulations  related  thereto.  A  company  that 
controls  an  institution  described  In  subpara- 
graph (D),  (F).  (G).  or  (H)  of  paragraph  (2) 
and  any  of  such  company's  other  affOiates, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  tying  restrictions  of 
section  106  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments  of  1970  in  connection  with 
any  transaction  Involving  the  products  or 
services  of  such  company  or  affiliate  and 
those  of  such  institution,  as  if  such  compa- 
ny or  affiliate  were  a  bank  and  such  institu- 
tion were  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding 
company.";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (1)  tbe 
following  new  subsection: 

"(JKl)  The  t«in  'Insured  Institutkm'  luu 
the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  in  section 
408(aK  1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(2)  The  term  'affiliate'  means  any  compa- 
ny that  controls.  Is  controlled  by,  or  is 
under  common  control  with  another  compa- 
ny.". 

(b)  Section  4(aX2)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1958  (12  U.S.C.  1843(aK2)) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ttie 
following  sentence:  "The  2-year  period  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  a  company  that  becomes  a  bank  holding 
company  as  a  result  of  enactment  of  the 
Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987 
and  that  acquired,  between  March  5.  1987. 
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and  the  effective  date  of  such  Act,  an  Instl- 
tutlai  that  became  a  bank  aa  a  raeult  of  the 
enartment  of  aiieh  Act". 

(e)  Oaetion  4  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  19M  (13  VAC.  1M3)  is  amoided 
by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowlnc 


"(fXl)  Kzoept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(S).  a  rompany  that,  on  March  5.  1987,  con- 
trolled an  inatttution  that  became  a  bank  as 
a  result  of  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
■quality  Bankta«  Act  of  1967.  or  that  be- 
oamea  a  bank  as  a  reaolt  of  obtaining  insur- 
ance under  the  Pederal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  if  required  to  do  so  by  any  State  statute 
or  regutaUtai  that  Is  currently  in  effect  or 
that  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  and  that  was 
not  a  bank  holding  mmpany  en  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Campetitive  Equality 
Banking  Act  of  1987.  shaU  not  be  regarded 
as  a  bank  holding  company  solely  by  virtue 
of  Its  contnd  of  such  bank,  unless— 

"(A)  such  company  directly  or  Indirectly 
(I)  acquires  contitd  of  an  additional  bank  or 
of  an  Insured  institution;  or  (11)  acquires 
control  of  moi«  than  B  percent  of  the  shares 
or  assets  of  an  additional  bank  or  an  Insured 
institution,  excluding  shares  acquired  in  a 
bona  fide  fiduciary  capacity,  shares  held 
tempoiarlly  pursuant  to  an  underwriting 
commitment  in  the  normal  course  of  an  un- 
derwriting bustneas.  shares  held  in  an  ac- 
count solely  for  trading  purposes,  and  loans 
or  other  accounts  receivable  acquired  in  the 
nonnal  course  of  business,  or 

"(B)  such  company's  subsidiary  bank  does 
not  oomtdy  with  restrictions  contained  in 
paragraph  (2XB). 

Pot  the  purpose  of  clause  (A)  of  the  preced- 
taig  sentence,  sn  scqulsition  under  section 
408(m)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall  be 
disregarded,  but  this  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  the  acquisition  of  an  institution  lo- 
cated outside  of  a  State  in  which  the  acquir- 
ing company  controlled  a  bank  on  March  5, 
1987,  unless  such  acquisition  is  specifically 
authorlMd  by  the  statute  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  the  institution  to  be  acquired  is  lo- 
cated, by  language  to  that  effect  and  not 
merely  by  imidication. 

"(3XA)  The  Congress  finds  that  banks  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  may,  because  of 
relationships  with  affiliates,  be  involved  in 
conflicts  of  interest,  omcentration  of  re- 
souroea.  or  other  effects  adverse  to  bank 
safety  and  soundness,  and  may  also  be  able 
to  compete  unfairly  against  banks  con- 
trolled by  bank  holding  omipanles  by  com- 
btailng  hanking  services  with  financial  serv- 
ices not  permissible  for  bank  holding  com- 
panlea.  The  purpose  of  this  paragraph  is  to 
minlmlie  any  such  potential  adverse  effects 
or  inequities  by  temporarily  restricting  the 
activities  of  banks  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  untfl  such  time  as  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted proposals  to  allow,  with  vproprlate 
safeguards,  all  banks  or  bank  holding  com- 
panies to  compete  on  a  more  equal  basis 
with  banks  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  or, 
alternatively,  proposals  to  permanent^  re- 
strict the  activities  of  banks  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  Untfl  such  time  as  the  Congress  has 
taken  action  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A), 
a  bank  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not- 

"(1)  engage  in  any  activity  In  which  it  was 
not  lawfully  engaged  as  of  March  5, 1987: 

"(11)  offer  or  market  products  or  services 
of  an  affUlate  that  are  not  permissible  for 
bank  holding  companies  to  provide  under 
subsection  (cXB),  or  permit  its  prodiicts  or 
services  to  be  offered  or  marketed  by  or 
through  an  affiliate  (other  than  an  affiliate 


that  Engages  only  in  activities  permissible 
for  bank  holding  companies  under  subsec- 
tion ip)),  unless  such  products  or  services 
were  ^ing  so  offered  or  marketed  ss  of 
S,  1987,  and  then  only  in  the  same 
iT  in  which  they  were  l>elng  offered  or 
marketed  as  of  that  date; 

"(ill)  permit  any  overdraft.  Including  an 
tntran^  overdraft,  or  incur  any  such  over- 
draft iln  its  account  at  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank.! on  behalf  of  an  affiliate,  unless  such 
overdhift  results  from  an  inadvertent  com- 
puter or  accounting  error  that  Is  beyond  the 
control  of  the  bank  and  affiliate:  or 

"(Iv)  increase  its  assets  at  an  annual  rate 
of  more  than  7  percent  during  any  12- 
montk  period  beginning  on  or  after  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Ck>mi^titive  Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987. 

"(S){A  company  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  divest  control  of  each  bank  it  controls 
withla  180  days  after  such  company  be- 
comes a  bank  holding  company  through 
failure  by  it  or  a  subsidiary  bank  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(4)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
company  that  registers  ss  a  bank  holding 
company  under  section  5(a)  of  this  Act,  im- 
medlHtely  complies  with  all  of  the  requlre- 
ment4  of  this  Act,  and  regulations  adopted 
pursuit  thereto,  Including  the  nonbanklng 
restrictions  of  this  section,  and  does  not  at 
the  tjme  of  registration  control  banks  in 
more  than  one  State,  the  acquisition  of 
which  would  be  prohibited  by  section  3(d)  of 
this  Act  If  an  application  for  such  acquisi- 
tion by  such  company  were  filed  under  sec- 
tion Xa)  of  this  Act. 

"(5>  A  company  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall,  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  provide  the  Board 
with  Its  name  and  address,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress bf  each  bank  that  It  controls,  and  a  de- 
scriptton  of  the  bank's  activities. 

"(61  The  Board  may  from  time  to  time  ex- 
amlng  or  require  reports  under  oath  from  a 
company  or  bank  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
solely  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  are  being  com- 
piled tvlth  and  to  enforce  such  compliance. 

"(7)  The  Board  shall  have  authority  to 
inltlaie  actions  under  the  Fiiumcial  Institu- 
tions Elupervisory  Act  of  1966  against  a  com- 
pany or  bank  described  In  paragraph  (1), 
solely  to  assure  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  that  are  applicable  to  such 
comp^Ay  or  bank,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  th^  same  extent  as  if  such  company  or 
bank: were  a  State  member  insured  bank. 
Nothpg  in  this  paragraph  affects  the  au- 
thority of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion.' 

"(81 A  company  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall{- 

"(A(  be  treated  as  a  bank  holding  compa- 
ny for  the  purpose  of  section  106  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  and  section  22(h)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  and  regulations  related  thereto; 
and   . 

"(Hb  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Ameildments  of  1970,  in  connection  with 
any  transaction  involving  the  products  or 
services  of  such  company  or  affiliate  and 
thoa4  of  a  bank  affiliate,  as  if  such  company 
or  a£  lllate  were  a  bank  and  such  bank  were 
a  sub  ddi&ry  of  a  bank  holding  company. 

"(9>(A)  An  institution  that  became  a  bank 
as  a  tesult  of  enactment  of  the  <^mpetitive 
Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987  and  that  is 
conti  DUed  by  a  bank  holding  company  shall 
not- 
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in  activities  that  would  have 
made  it  a  liank  under  the  definition  of  bank 
in  this  Act  in  effect  immediately  prior  to 
the  date  df  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
EqiuOity  B  uiking  Act  of  1987,  or 

'(11)  incease  the  number  of  locations 
from  whliih  it  conducts  business  after 
March  6, 1187. 

"(B)  Sub  paragraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  at 
such  time  as  the  acquisition  of  such  bank  by 
such  bank  holding  company  would  not  be 
prohibited  under  section  3(d)  of  this  Act  if 
an  application  for  such  acquisition  were 
filed  undev  section  3(a)  of  this  Act  and  such 
bank  were  treated  as  an  additional  bank.". 

(d)  Section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1956  (12  UJS.C.  1842)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followinr- 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  a  savings  bank,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  which  Is  chartered  under  State  law,  and 
which  is  or  becomes  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
holding  company,  may  engage,  directly  or 
through  aisubsidlary.  In  any  activity  which 
it  is  permitted  to  conduct  as  a  State-char- 
tered savings  bank,  pursuant  to  express,  in- 
cidental. Of  implied  powers  under  State  stat- 
ute or  regflatlon  or  under  judicial  interpre- 
tation of  State  law,  except  that  Insurance 
activities  Aall  be  limited  to  those  permissi- 
ble under  section  4(cX8).  A  savings  bank 
that  was  ehgaged  in  the  sale  of  savings  bank 
life  insurahce  as  of  March  S,  1987,  may  also 
continue  to  sell  such  insurance  If  such  activ- 
ity (A)  is  expressly  authorized  by  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  or  New  York 
and  the  liank  is  located  in  one  of  those 
States  thalt  authorizes  such  activity;  (B)  is 
carried  out  by  the  savings  bank  and  not  by 
any  subsiiftary  or  holding  company  affiliate 
of  the  savings  bank;  (C)  is  carried  out  by  the 
savings  baitk  in  accordance  with  the  residen- 
cy or  employment  limitations  set  forth  in 
the  savings  bank  life  Insivance  statute  in 
effect  on  March  5,  1987,  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned State  where  the  bank  is  located;  and 
(D)  is  otherwise  carried  out  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  savings  bank  life  insurance 
activity  of  savings  banks  in  the  same  State 
that  are  liot  subsidiaries  of  a  bank  holding 
company  Registered  under  this  Act.  The  ac- 
tivities conducted  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence  aiall  be  terminated  within  2  years 
If  any  covered  savings  bank  is  acquired  by  a 
company  which  is  not  a  savings  bank  or  sav- 
ings bank  holding  company  imless  the  activ- 
ity or  activities  are  otherwise  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  suljsection,  the  term  'savings  bank'  in- 
cludes a  c^perative  bank  that  is  an  insured 
bank  as  daflned  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Feder- 
al Depo8it]lnsurance  Act.". 

(e)  Section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1956  (12  D.S.C.  1841)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  The  term  'savings  bank  holding  com- 
pany' means  any  company  which  owns  or 
controls  one  or  more  State-chartered  sav- 
ings banks  if  the  assets  of  the  subsidiary 
(which  was  chartered  by  a  State  as  a  savings 
bank  on  or  before  March  5,  1987)  constitute 
on  March  5,  1987,  and  thereafter  at  least  70 
percent  of  the  total  assets  of  the  holding 
company.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  'savings  bank'  includes  a  co- 
operative bank  that  is  an  insured  bank  as 
defined  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.". 

(f)  Section  2(1)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Cam- 
pany  Act  of  1956  (12  UJS.C.  1841(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  term  'thrift  institution'  means  (1) 
a  domestic  building  and  loan  or  savings  and 


loan  association.  (2)  a  cooperative  bank 
without  capital  stock  organized  and  operat- 
ed for  mutual  purposes  and  without  profit, 
(3)  a  Federal  savings  bank,  and  (4)  any 
State-chartered  savings  bank  the  holding 
company  of  which  is  registered  pursuant  to 
section  408  of  the  National  Housing  Act.". 

(g)  Section  2(aX5XE)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.8.C. 
1841(aX5XE))  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(E)  No  company  is  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany by  virtue  of  its  ownership  or  control  of 
any  State-chartered  bank  or  trust  company 
which  is  wholly  owned  by  thrift  institutions 
or  savings  banks  and  which  restricts  itself  to 
the  acceptance  of  deposits  from  thrift  insti- 
tutions or  savings  banks,  deposits  arising 
out  of  the  corporate  business  of  the  thrift 
institutions  or  savings  banks  that  own  the 
bank  or  trust  company,  or  deposits  of  public 
moneys.". 

AMXHSlIXirT  TO  THE  rCDKRAI.  RXSERVX  ACT 

Sk.  102.  (a)  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  23A  the 
following: 

"aasTxicnoira  oir  tramsactions  with 

AmUATKS 

"Sbc.  33B.  (a)  A  member  bank  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries may  engage  in  any  of  the  following 
transactions  only  on  terms  and  under  cir- 
cumstances, including  credit  standards,  that 
are  substantially  the  same  as,  or  at  least  as 
favorable  to,  such  bank  or  its  subsidiary  as 
those  prevailing  at  the  time  for  comparable 
transactions  with  or  involving  other  nonaffi- 
liated companies  or,  in  the  absence  of  com- 
parable transactions,  those  terms  and  cir- 
cumstances that  in  good  faith  would  be  of- 
fered to,  or  would  apply  to,  nonaffiliated 
companies— 

"(1)  any  covered  transaction,  as  defined  in 
section  23A,  with  an  affiliate; 

"(2)  the  sale  of  securities  or  other  ttssets 
to  an  affiliate,  including  assets  subject  to  an 
agreement  to  repurchase; 

"(3)  the  payment  of  money  or  the  furnish- 
ing of  services  to  an  affiliate  under  contract, 
lease,  or  otherwise: 

"(4)  any  transaction  in  which  an  affiliate 
acts  as  an  agent  or  broker  or  receives  a  fee 
for  its  services  to  the  bank  or  to  any  other 
person;  or 

"(S)  any  transaction  or  series  of  transac- 
tions with  a  third  party  (A)  if  an  affUiate 
has  a  financial  interest  in  the  third  party, 
or  (B)  if  an  affiliate  is  a  participant  in  such 
transaction  or  series  of  transactions. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  any 
transaction  by  a  member  bank  with  any 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  transaction 
with  an  affiliate  of  such  bank  to  the  extent 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  transaction  are 
used  for  the  benefit  of,  or  transferred  to, 
such  affiliate. 

"(b)  A  member  bank  and  the  affiliates  of 
such  bank  shall  not  publish  any  advertise- 
ment or  enter  into  any  agreement  stating  or 
suggesting  that  the  bank  shall  in  any  way 
l>e  responsible  for  the  obligations  of  its  af- 
filiates. 

"(c)  A  member  bank  and  any  subsidiary  of 
such  bank— 

"(1)  shall  not  purchase  as  fiduciary  any 
securities  or  other  assets  from  any  affiliate 
unless  such  purchases  are  permitted  under 
the  instrument  creating  the  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship, by  court  order,  or  by  law  of  the  ju- 
risdiction under  which  the  trust  is  adminis- 
tered; and 

"(2)  whether  acting  as  principal  or  fiduci- 
ary, shall  not  Imowlngly  purchase  or  other- 
wise acquire,  during  the  existence  of  any 
underwriting  or  selling  syndicate,  any  secu- 


rity a  principal  underwriter  of  which  is  an 
affiliate  of  such  bank;  except  that  this  pro- 
hibition shall  not  apply  if  the  purchase  of 
such  securities  has  been  approved,  before 
such  securities  are  initially  offered  for  sale 
to  the  public,  by  a  majority  of  the  directors 
of  the  bank  who  are  not  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  bank  or  any  affiliate  thereof. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'security'  means  a  'security'  as  defined  in 
section  3(aX10)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(aX10)):  and  the 
term  'principal  uiulerwrlter'  means  any  un- 
derwriter who,  in  connection  with  a  primary 
distribution  of  securities,  (A)  is  in  privity  of 
contract  with  the  issuer  or  an  affiliated 
person  of  the  issuer  (B)  acting  alone  or  in 
concert  with  one  or  more  persons,  initiates 
or  directs  the  formation  of  an  underwriting 
syndicate;  or  (C)  is  allowed  a  rate  of  gross 
commission,  spread,  or  other  profit  greater 
than  the  rate  allowed  another  uiKlerwriter 
participating  in  the  distribution. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

"(I)  the  term  'affiliate'  means  an  'affiliate' 
as  defined  in  section  23A  of  this  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  371c)  excluding  a  bank;  and 

"(2)  the  terms  'bank',  'subsidiary', 
'person',  and  'security'  (other  than  security 
as  used  in  subsection  (c))  have  the  same 
meaning  given  to  them  in  section  23A  of 
this  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371c). 

"(e)  The  Board  may  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  to  administer  and  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  including  rules  or 
regulations  to  (1)  fiu-ther  define  terms  used 
in  this  section;  (2)  exempt  transactions  or 
relationships  from  the  requirements  of  this 
section;  or  (3)  exclude  from  the  definition  of 
'affiliate'  in  this  section  any  sulxidlary  of  a 
bank  holding  company,  if  the  Board  finds 
such  exemptions  or  exclusions  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  and  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  18(j)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  n.S.C.  1828(j))  is  hereby 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  section  23B"  after 
"section  23 A"  at  each  place  it  appears  in 
paragraph  (1);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  23B,"  after  "23A"  in 
paragraph  (3XA). 

(c)  The  thirteenth  paragraph  of  section 
25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
619)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "Any  company,  other  than 
a  'bank'  as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  that  after 
March  5,  1987,  directly  or  indirectly  ac- 
quires control  of  a  corporation  organized  or 
operating  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion or  section  25  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  bank  holding  companies 
are  subject  thereto,  except  that  such  com- 
pany shall  not  by  reason  of  this  paragraph 
be  deemed  a  bank  holding  company  for  the 
purpose  of  section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.". 

secdkitibs  AmuATioif  s  or  iromfZHBXR 
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Sec.  103.  Section  18(j)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  DJB.C.  1828(J))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3XA)  Begiiming  on  March  6,  1987,  and 
until  March  1,  1988,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  (12 
U.S.C.  377),  relating  to  affiUations  between 
member  banks  and  organizations  engaged 


principally  in  certain  securities  activities, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  32  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933  (12  n.S.C.  78).  relating 
to  certain  officer,  director,  or  employee  rela- 
tionships involving  a  member  bank  and  a 
person  or  organization  iHlmarily  oigaged  in 
certain  securities  activitiea,  shaU  apply  to 
every  insured  nomnember  bank  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such 
insured  nomnember  bank  were  a  member 
bank. 

"(B)  This  paragraph  shall  not  prohibit 
the  continuation  of  such  an  affiliation  or  re- 
lationship which  commenced  before  March 
5, 1987,  or  the  establishment  of  such  an  offi- 
cer, director,  or  employee  relationship  in 
connection  with  any  affiliation  eatabllahed 
before  March  5, 1987. 

"(C)  An  affiliation  or  officer,  director,  or 
employee  relationship  that  becomes  unlaw- 
ful as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph may  continue  for  a  period  of  2  yean 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(D)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  foreign  buik.  as  de- 
fined in  section  l(bX7)  of  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978,  solely  because  it  has 
an  Insured  branch  in  the  United  StMea, 
except  that  the  provisions  of  section  32  of 
the  Banking  Act  of  1933  shaU  apply  to  an 
insured  branch  as  If  it  were  an  insured  bank. 

"(E)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  wply  to  any  trust  company  or 
credit  card  banlc  as  defined  in  sulvara- 
graphs  (D)  or  (F),  respectively,  of  section 
2(cXl)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  words  in  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (4XA),  as  so  redesig- 
nated under  paragrv>h  (1)  of  this  section, 
"or  any  lawful  regulation  issued  pursuant 
thereto,"  the  following  words:  "or  any  provi- 
sion of  section  20  of  the  w^pfctng  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,". 

AMXNOimrrs  to  thx  rational  housikg  act 
Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  408(aXl)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U,S.C.  1730a(aXl))  la 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (I); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (J)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(K)  'bank  holding  company'  and  'bank' 
shall  have  the  meanings  ascribed  to  them  in 
section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956.". 

(b)  Section  408(c)  of  the  National  Houstaig 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(c))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  HoLDiKG  CoKPAirr  Activities.— (1) 
Ehccept  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion, no  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  thereof  which  is  not  an  in- 
sured Institution  shall— 

"(A)  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  subsidiary  in- 
sured Institution,  engage  in  any  activity  or 
render  any  service  for  the  purpose  or  with 
the  effect  of  evading  law  or  regulation  ap- 
plicable to  such  insured  institution;  or 

"(B)  commence  or  continue,  after  2  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Competi- 
tive Equality  «»nHny  Act  of  1987  or  on 
which  it  received  approval  under  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section  to  become  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company,  whichever  is  later. 
any  business  activity  other  than  those  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
except  that  such  2-year  period  shall  not 
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apply  to  any  company  that  received  approv- 
al under  aubaectlaD  (e)  of  this  section  to  ac- 
quire eontrol  of  an  inaured  institution  be- 
tvMD  March  S.  1M7.  and  the  effective  date 
<tf  the  Oompctlttve  ■quality  Banklns  Act  of 
IMfT.  Notwtthstandint  the  preoedinc  sen- 
tanea.  any  wimpany  that  received  approval 
under  ■obaectkm  (e)  of  this  section  to  ac- 
quire control  of  an  inaured  institution  prior 
to  Ifaroh  8.  tM7,  may  engaie  In  any  activity 
in  whldi  it  vas  lawfully  encaced.  directly  or 
throogh  a  snhsidlary  (other  than  an  Insured 
tnatttotloB  subsidiary),  on  that  date.  The 
authority  conferred  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shaD  terminate  at  such  time,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
■quality  Bankinc  Act  of  1987.  as  (1)  a  sav- 
ing and  loan  luddinc  company  referred  to 
in  the  precedint  sentence  acquires  control 
of  a  bank  or  an  additional  insured  Instltu- 
tton,  except  where  the  acquisition  is  pursu- 
ant to  section  406(f)  or  section  408(m).  (U) 
the  sobaldiary  insured  institution  of  such  a 
nvtngs  and  loan  holdinc  company  falls  to 
qualify  as  a  domestic  Imildinc  and  loan  asso- 
datlon  under  section  T701(aKl»)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986.  (Ill)  such  a 
aavinai  and  loan  holding  company  engages 
in  any  activity  of  a  financial  nature  not  au- 
thoilMd  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  for  sav- 
insB  and  loan  holding  companies  In  which  It 
was  not  engaged  on  March  5,  1987.  (Iv)  the 
subaidlary  Insured  institution  of  such  sav- 
ingi  and  loon  holding  rcitnpany  increases 
the  number  of  locations  fran  which  it  con- 
ducts business  after  March  5,  1987.  or  (v) 
the  subsidiary  Insured  institution  of  such 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  permits 
any  overdraft.  Including  an  Intra^Jay  over- 
draft, or  incurs  any  such  overdraft  in  its  ac- 
count at  a  FMeral  Reserve  bank,  on  behalf 
of  an  affiliate,  unless  such  overdraft  is  the 
result  of  an  Inadvertoit  computer  or  ac- 
counting error  that  is  beyond  the  control  of 
the  subsidiary  insured  institution  and  affili- 
ate. Any  such  activity  may  also  be  terminat- 
ed by  the  Corporatifm,  after  opportunity  for 
hearing,  if  it  determines,  having  due  regard 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  that  such 
action  Is  necessary  to  prevent  conflicts  of  In- 
terests, unsound  iwactices,  or  is  In  the 
puhUc  interest 

"(3)  The  prohiblUoos  of  subparagraph 
(IXB)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
the  f  idlowlng  business  activities— 

"(A)  furnishing  or  performing  manage- 
ment services  for  a  subsidiary  insured  Insti- 
tution: 

"(B)  conducting  an  Insurance  agency  or 
eacrow  bustneas; 

"(C)  holding  or  w««wytwy  or  liquidating 
asaeta  owned  or  acquired  from  a  subsidiary 
Insured  institution: 

"(D)  holding  or  mTiaging  properties  used 
or  occupied  by  a  subsidiary  Insured  institu- 
tion: 

"(E)  acting  as  trustee  under  deed  of  trust; 
and 

"(FXi)  activities  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
(by  regulation)  to  be  so  closely  related  to 
hanking  or  managing  or  controlling  banks 
as  to  be  a  proper  Incident  thereto  under  sec- 
tion 4(cX8)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956.  except  that  the  Corporation 
may  (by  regulation)  prohibit  or  limit  any 
such  activity  for  savings  and  loan  holding 
companies;  and 

"(U)  activities  in  which  multiple  savings 
and  loan  holding  companies  were  author- 
ised (by  regulation)  to  engage  directly  on 
March  5. 1987. 

"(3XA)  No  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany shall  commence,  either  de  novo  or  by 


an  acqilsltlon  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  going 
concert  any  activity  authorized  under  para- 
graph laxP)  of  this  subsection  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Corjwratlon. 

"(B)  In  determining  whether  to  disap- 
prove an  application  imder  this  paragraph, 
the  Oaporatlon  shall  consider  whether  the 
performance  of  the  activity  described  in 
such  application  by  a  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  or  subsidiary  thereof  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  produce  benefits  to 
the  pt4>Uc,  such  as  greater  convenience,  In- 
competition,  or  gains  in  efficiency, 
that  oiktwelgh  possible  adverse  effects,  such 
as  undue  concentration  of  resources,  de- 
creased or  unfair  competition,  conflicts  of 
or  unsound  financial  practices, 
•ration  shall  consider  the  manage- 
of  the  companies  involved  and 
luacy  of  their  financial  resources, 
their  capital.  In  orders  and  regula- 
tions under  this  paragraph,  the  Coriwration 
may  (fifferentlate  between  activities  com- 
menced de  novo  and  activities  commenced 
by  the  acquisition,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  go^ig  concern. 

"(C)  The  Corporation  shaU  by  order  set 
forth  the  reasons  for  any  disapproval  or  de- 
termination not  to  disapprove  an  applica- 
tion under  this  paragraph. 

"(4XA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion o^  this  subsection,  no  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  (Including  any  subsidiary 
thereof  which  is  not  an  insured  institution 
and  liKludlng  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  which  would  have  benefit  of  this 
exemption  but  for  its  ownership  of  one  or 
more  subsidiary  insiu^  Institutions  ac- 
quired bursuant  to  section  408(m)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  if  all  such  subsidiary  In- 
sured pistitutions  are  qualified  thrift  lend- 
ers), the  sole  Insured  institution  subsidiary 
of  which  is  a  qualified  thrift  lender,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  and  prohibitions 
of  this  subsection  (other  than  paragraph 
(IHA)).  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
exempt  a  bank  holding  company  or  its  sub- 
sidiarlas  or  affiliates  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

"(B)  A  qualified  thrift  lender  is  any  in- 
sured kistitutlon  that,  as  determined  by  the 
Corpotttion,  has  an  aggregate  of  not  less 
than  n  percent  of  its  tangible  assets  (in- 
cluding Investments  made  by  any  subsidiary 
of  sudi  an  institution)  Invested  In  loans, 
equity  positions,  or  securities  related  to  do- 
mestic residential  real  estate  or  manufac- 
tured bousing,  and  property  used  by  an  in- 
stitution in  the  conduct  of  its  business,  and 
does  not  thereafter  fall  below  such  percent- 
age on  an  average  basis  in  3  out  of  every  4 
quarters  and  2  out  of  every  3  years.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence,  there 
shall  be  included  liquid  assets  of  the  type  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  under  section  5 A  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  and  50 
percent  of  the  dollar  amount  of  the  residen- 
tial mortgage  loans  originated  and  sold 
within  90  days  of  origination,  except  that 
the  total  amount  of  assets  which  may  be  in- 
cluded pursuant  to  this  sentence  may  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  institution's  tangi- 
ble assets.  For  the  10-year  period  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
Equalfty  Banking  Act  of  1987,  a  qualified 
thrift  lender  stiall  also  Include  any  Instired 
institution  which  was  chartered  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 15, 1982,  as  a  savings  bank  or  coopera- 
tive bgnk  under  State  law  or  which  acquired 
its  pilncipal  assets  from  an  Institution 
wtilch  was  chartered  prior  to  October  15. 
1982,  as  a  savings  bank  or  cooperative  bank 
under  State  law.  if  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines jthat  the  institution  does  not  decrease 
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the  percentage  of  its  tangible  assets  invest- 
ed in  investments  described  in  this  subpara- 
graph below  the  percentage  it  held  on  such 
date  of  enactment,  and  increases  such  per- 
centage of  1  ts  tangible  assets  by  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  the  following  percentages 
of  the  difference  between  60  percent  and 
the  percentwe  of  its  tangible  assets  so  in- 
vested on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  ^ttiin  the  following  time  periods 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph: 

"(1)  withii  2H  years,  25  percent; 

"(11)  withli  1  5  years,  50  percent;  and 

"(ill)  within  7^  years,  75  percent. 

"(C)  The  Corporation  may  grant  such 
temporary  and  limited  exceptions  from  the 
60  percent  of  tangible  assets  requirement 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (B)  as  the  COri>o- 
ratlon  deems  necessary  when  the  Corpora- 
tion determines  that  extraordinary  circum- 
stances exist,  such  as  when  the  effects  of 
high  interest  rates  reduce  mortgage  demand 
to  such  a  degree  that  an  insufficient  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  an  insured  liutltution  to 
meet  suchl  Investment  requirements,  or 
when  the  corporation  determines  that  such 
grant  will  facilitate  a  transaction  authorized 
under  secti^  406(f)  or  408(m)  of  this  Act 
and  ttiat  tl|e  acquired  institution  will  meet 
the  same  percentage  of  assets  requirements 
applicable  to  institutions  under  the  last  sen- 
tence of  sul9>aragraph  (B). 

"(D)  Any  insured  institution  that  falls  to 
maintain  its  status  as  a  qualified  thrift 
lender,  as  determined  by  the  Corporation, 
may  not  thereafter  be  a  qualified  thrift 
lender  for  ta  period  of  5  years.  For  good 
cause  shov^  the  Corporation  may  allow 
any  company  that  controls  such  an  institu- 
tion up  to  3  years  to  comply  with  the  invest- 
ment and  activities  restrictions  contained  in 
this  BubseciioiL 

"(E)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  any  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  for- 
eign country  as  of  June  1,  1984  (including 
any  subsidiaxy  thereof  which  is  not  an  in- 
sured instinition),  wtilch  controls  a  single 
insured  InsQtutlon  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Combetitive  Equality  Banking  Act  of 
1987  shall  not  l>e  subject  to  the  limitations 
and  prohibitions  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  the  activities  of  such  holding  com- 
pany condncted  exclusively  in  a  foreign 
country.      ! 

"(F)  The  Corporation  may  issue  such 
rules  or  regulations,  and  conduct  such  ex- 
aminations, as  it  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  opt  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, and  I  may  enforce  them  with  respect 
to  any  qualified  thrift  lender.  With  respect 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
>ration,  the  Corporation  shall 
lum  extent  possible  on  ex- 
mducted  by  that  agency.". 
408(d)  of  the  National  Housing 
1730a(d))  is  hereby  amended 


toabanki 
sunince  Co 
rely  to  the  I 
amlnations  i 
(c)  Sectiof) 
Act  (12  U.) 
as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  all  that  precedes  "(1)" 
and  insertii^g  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  niOHXBITSD  TRAMSACTIOHS.— (1) 

Except  as  0  therwise  provided  in  this  section, 
no  subsidiary  insured  institution  of  a  sav- 
ings and  iMn  holding  company  shall—": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2). 
(3),  (4),  ibt,  and  (6)  as  subparagraphs  (A), 
(B),  (C),  (E|),  (E),  and  (F),  respectively,  and 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  as  clauses 

(ill),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  adjling  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

the   prohibitions   of   subsection 
not  apply  to  the  transactions  of 


'(2XA) 
(dXl)  shall 


any  subsidiary  insured  institution  of  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  with  an  af- 
filiate engaged  in  the  business  activities 
specified  in  subparagn«)h  (F)  of  subsection 
(cX2)  of  this  section  except  for  clause  (11)  of 
subparagraph  (F);  unless  the  context  other- 
wise requires,  such  transactions  by  an  in- 
sured institution  shall  be  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations and  protiibitions  specified  in  sections 
23A  or  23B  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  such  Insured  institution  were  a  member 
bank.  The  Corporation  may  prescribe  rules 
or  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
and  clarifying  the  applicability  of  the  limi- 
tations and  protilbitions  described  in  the 
preceding  sentence. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  an  insured  Institution  con- 
trolled by  a  diversified  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  may  not  offer  or  market 
products  or  services  of  an  affiliate  that  are 
not  permissible  for  t>ank  holding  companies 
to  provide  under  section  4(c)(8)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  or  permit  its 
products  or  services  to  be  offered  or  market- 
ed by  or  through  an  affiliate  (other  than  an 
affiliate  that  engages  only  in  activities  per- 
missible for  bank  holding  companies  under 
section  4(c)  of  that  Act),  unless  such  prod- 
ucts or  services  were  being  so  offered  or 
marketed  as  of  March  5,  1987,  and  then  only 
in  the  same  manner  In  which  they  were 
being  offered  or  marketed  as  of  that  date. 
This  subparagraph  does  not  proliibit  an  in- 
sured institution  controlled  by  a  diversified 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  from  of- 
fering or  marketing  the  products  or  services 
of  an  affiliate  or  from  permitting  its  prod- 
ucts or  services  to  l>e  offered  or  marketed  by 
or  through  an  affiliate  if  the  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  is  a  reciprocal  inter- 
insurance  exchange  that  acquired  control  of 
the  Insured  institution  before  January  1, 
1984.  and  if  a  total  of  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  customers  of  the  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  and  its  subsidiaries  and  affili- 
ates are  active  or  former  officers  in  the 
United  States  military  services  or  the 
widows,  widowers,  divorced  spouses,  or  cur- 
rent or  former  dependents  of  such  offi- 
cers.". 

(d)  Section  408  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  Ttiho  RxsTucnoRB.— a  State  char- 
tered Insured  Institution  that  is  a  subsidiary 
of  a  savings  and  loan  holding  company  shall 
be  subject  to  the  tying  restrictions  of  sec- 
tion 5(q)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933  and  regulations  related  thereto  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
Federal  association.  A  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  and  any  of  its  affiliates 
(other  than  an  Insured  Institution)  shall  be 
subject  to  the  tie-in  restrictions  of  section 
5(Q)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933 
and  regulations  related  thereto  in  connec- 
tion with  transactions  involving  the  prod- 
ucts or  services  of  such  company  or  affiliate 
and  those  of  an  affiliated  insured  Institution 
as  if  such  company  or  affiliate  were  a  Feder- 
al association.". 

(e)  Section  408(aXlXA)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  n.S.C.  1730a(a)(lHA))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  a  savings  bank,  as  defined  in 
section  3(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Instu-- 
ance  Act,  and  a  cooperative  bank  that  is  an 
Insured  bank,  as  defined  In  section  3(h)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Xnsxirance  Act,  upon  ap- 
plication shaU  be  deemed  to  be  an  'insured 
institution'  for  the  purpose  of  tills  section. 


if  the  Corporation  determines  that  it  is  in 
compliance  with  section  408(cX4XB).  Any 
institution  so  notifying  the  Corporation 
ttiat  fails  to  maintain  its  status  as  a  quali- 
fied thrift  lender,  as  determined  by  the  Cor- 
poration, may  not  thereafter  be  a  qualified 
thrift  lender  for  a  period  of  5  years.". 

(f)  Section  408(mXl)(AKi)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(mXlXAXi))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(c),"  before  "(eX2)". 

(g)  Section  408  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  D.S.C.  1730a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  sulisectlon  (n). 

AMENDMEirTS  TO  THE  rKDKKAI.  HOMX  LOAM  BANK 
ACT 

Sk.  105.  Section  10  of  ttie  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1430)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Except  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
no  member  shall  be  eligible  for  advances 
unless  such  member  meets  the  qualified 
thrift  lender  asset  test  contained  in  section 
408(cK4KB)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  or 
unless  such  member  is  an  insured  institu- 
tion which  was  chartered  prior  to  October 
15,  1982,  as  a  savings  bank  under  State  law 
or  which  acquired  its  principal  assets  from 
an  institution  which  was  chartered  prior  to 
October  15,  1982,  as  a  savings  bank  under 
State  law  or  is  currently  a  savings  bank  as 
defined  in  section  3(g)  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Act.". 

sxcDRrnxs  ArmxATiONs  or  rsuc  nisnitXD 

IHSTTTDTIOHS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(p)  SECiTRrnss  Afpiliatiors.— (1)  The 
provisions  of  section  20  of  the  Banking  Act 
of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  377),  relating  to  affili- 
ations between  meml>er  banks  and  organiza- 
tions engaged  principally  In  certain  securi- 
ties activities,  and  the  provisions  of  section 
32  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  78). 
relating  to  certain  officer,  director,  or  em- 
ployee relationships  Involving  a  meml>er 
l>ank  and  a  person  or  organisation  primarily 
engaged  in  certain  securities  activities,  shall 
be  applicable  to  every  insured  institution  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  such  insured  institution  were  a  member 
bank. 

'(2)  This  subsection  does  not  prohibit  the 
continuation  of  such  an  affiliation  or  rela- 
tionship which  commenced  prior  to  March 
5.  1987,  or  the  establishment  of  such  an  offi- 
cer, director,  or  employee  relationship  in 
connection  with  any  affiliation  established 
before  such  date. 

"(3)  An  affiliation  or  officer,  director,  or 
employee  relationship  that  becomes  unlaw- 
ful as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section may  continue  for  a  period  of  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(4;  Nothing  in  this  sulisection  or  section 
18(jX3)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  prohibits  an  affiliation  or  officer,  direc- 
tor, or  employee  relationship  t>etween  an  in- 
sured institution  or  an  institution  which  Is 
eligible  to  become  a  member  of  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank,  and  an  organization  en- 
gaged principally  in  the  Issuance,  sale,  un- 
derwriting, or  distribution,  at  wholesale  or 
retail,  or  through  sjmdlcate  participation, 
of- 

"(A)  securities  representing  or  secured  by 
interests  in  real  estate  or  real  estate  loans 
or  pools  of  real  estate  loans; 

"(B)  interests  in  partnerships  formed  pri- 
marily to  own,  operate,  manage,  or  invest  in 
real  estate: 


"(C)  insurance  products  deemed  to  be  se- 
curities. Including  without  limitation  vari- 
able annuities  and  variable  life  insurance: 

"(D)  securities  of  an  investment  company, 
as  such  term  is  defined  in  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940:  and 

"(E)  any  securities  to  the  extent  such  issu- 
ance, sale,  underwriting,  or  distribution  is 
permitted  for  national  twnks. 

"(5)  The  Corporation  is  authoriaed  to 
issue  rules  and  regulations  and  to  publish 
interpretations  governing  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  subsection,  and  shall  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  except  that  for 
the  purpose  of  paragraph  (4),  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corjwration  is  author- 
ized to  issue  rules  and  regulations  and  pub- 
lish interpretations  with  respect  to  savings 
banks  and  other  institutions  subject  to  sec- 
tion 18(jX3)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  cease  to  be  effective  on  March  1, 
1988. 

MUTUAL  HOLDUfG  COMPAirr  AMKHDMUrr 

Sk.  107.  (a)  Section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(q)      MlTTUAL      HOLDIHC      COMPAimCS.— ( 1 ) 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
an  insured  institution  operating  in  mutual 
form  may  reorganize  so  as  to  become  a  hold- 
ing company  by— 

"(A)  chartering  an  interim  savings  institu- 
tion, the  stock  of  which  is  to  be  wholly 
owned  by  the  mutual  institution;  and 

'(B)  transferring  the  sulxtantial  part  of 
its  assets  and  liabilities,  including  all  of  its 
insured  liabilities,  to  the  interim  savings  in- 
stitution. Persons  having  ownership  rights 
in  the  mutual  institution  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(bXlXB)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933  or  State  law  shall  have  the  same. 
ownership  rights  with  respect  to  the  hold- 
ing company. 

"(2)  A  reorganization  plan  authorized 
under  this  paragraph  must  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
mutual  savings  institution.  In  the  case  of  an 
institution  in  which  holders  of  accounts  and 
obligors  exercise  voting  rights,  the  plan  of 
reorganization  shall  also  be  submitted  for 
approval  by  a  majority  of  such  Individuals 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  di- 
rectors in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Institution's  charter  and 
bylaws. 

"(3KA)  An  insured  institution  seeking  to 
establish  a  holding  conwany  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  stiall  provide  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with  60  days  prior 
written  notice.  The  notice  shall  contain 
such  relevant  information  as  the  Board 
sliall  require  by  regulation  or  by  spedflc  re- 
quest in  connection  with  any  particular 
notice. 

"(B)  Unless  the  Board  within  such  60-day 
notice  period  disapproves  the  proposed 
holding  company  formation,  or  extends  for 
another  30  days  the  period  during  which 
such  disapproval  may  issue,  the  Insured  in- 
stitution providing  such  notice  may  proceed 
with  the  transaction. 

"(C)  The  Board  may  disapprove  any  pro- 
posed holding  company  formation  only  if— 

"(1)  such  disapproval  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent unsafe  or  unsound  practices: 

"(11)  the  financial  or  management  re- 
sources of  the  insured  institution  involved 
warrant  disapproval:  or 

"(ill)  the  insured  Institution  falls  to  fur- 
nish  the  information  required  under  sul>- 
paragraph  (A). 
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"(D)  In  oonneetlan  with  the  transaction 
dmertbti  tn  pangni^  (1).  an  Imured  Instl- 
tutkin  may,  auhieet  to  the  approval  of  the 
Boatd.  ratatn  capital  aaeta  at  the  hokUnc 
mmpany  tairel  to  the  extent  that  such  cap- 
ital ezoeedi  adequate  reaenrea  aa  prescribed 
ponuant  to  aectloD  403(b)  or  the  compara- 
ble provislans  of  State  or  Federal  law. 

"(4)  A  corporation  orianteed  as  a  holding 
T'^y  under  this  subaectlon  may  only— 

"(A)  taxveat  in  the  stock  of  an  insured  insU- 
tutioo: 

"(B)  acquire  a  mutual  institution  through 
merier  into  an  insured  institution  subsidi- 
ary or  an  interim  savings  institution  subsidi- 

"(C)  merge  with  or  acquire  another  hold- 
ing company,  one  of  whose  subsidiaries  is  an 
insured  instttutlai.  except  that  the  result- 
ing **"''*''"t  ""T*"?  may  only  Invest  in 
assets  and  engage  in  activities  authorized 
under  this  paragraph: 

"(D)  invest  In  a  corporation  the  capital 
stock  of  which  is  available  tor  purchase  by 
an  insured  institution  by  Federal  law  or  by 
the  law  of  such  State  where  the  subsidiary 
Insured  institution  or  institutions  have  their 
home  office;  and 

"(E)  engage  in  the  activities  described  in 
subseetlan  (cXS),  except  sulH>aragraph  (B). 
Not  later  than  i  years  following  a  merger  or 
aoquisttlDn  subject  to  subparagraph  (C)  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  a  holding  company 
estaUlshed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
diapoar  of  any  assets  or  cease  any  activities 
the  exercise  of  which  is  prohibited  by  such 
subparagraph. 

"(5)  Unleas  the  context  otherwise  re- 
quires, a  holding  company  established  pur- 
soant  to  this  subseetlin)  shall  be  subject  to 
the  other  requirements  of  this  section  re- 
garding regulation  of  holding  companies.". 

(b)  Section  S  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1»M  (12  VS.C.  1M2)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  aid  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  Hotwithstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  savings  bank  or  cooperative  bank 
operating  in  mutual  form  may  reorganize  so 
as  to  form  a  holding  company  pursuant  to 
the  procedures  vedfied  in  paragraphs  (1) 
throu^  (3)  of  section  408(q)  of  the  Nation- 
al Hmising  Act.  A  corporation  organized  as  a 
holding  company  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  regulated  on  the  same  tenns  and  be 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  a  stock 
aavtatgs  bank  holding  company.". 

Lsssnro  AiTTBoiTrT  or  hatiokal  baitks 

Sac.  108.  Section  513«  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes  (12  VJB.C.  24)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Tenth.  To  Invest  in  tangible  personal 
property.  Including,  without  limitation,  ve- 
hldes.  manufactured  homes,  machinery, 
equipment,  or  ftimtture,  for  lease  financing 
transactions  on  a  net  lease  basis,  but  such 
Investment  may  not  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  asseU  of  the  associaUon.". 


ny  tlutough  the  acquisition  of  100  per 
centum  of  the  voting  stock  (except  for  direc- 
tors' qilallfytng  shares)  of  one  or  more  insU- 
tutions^the  accounts  of  which  are  so  insured 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  as  to  transactions 
with  stich  subsidiaries,  or  to  subsections  (f) 
and  (g)!of  this  section; 

"(2)  4n  institution,  the  deposits  of  which 
are  In^ired  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  that  is  not  controlled  by 
any  company  and  that  is  or  becomes  a  sav- 
ings aim  loan  holding  company  through  the 
acquisi|ion  of  100  per  centum  of  the  voting 
stock  {(except  for  directors'  qualifying 
shares  li  of  one  or  more  institutions  the  de- 
posits ef  which  are  so  insured  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  as  to  transactions  with  such 
subsidiaries,  or  to  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of 
this  sedtlon;  and 

"(3)  ilie  insured  subsidiaries  referred  to  in 
paragrwjhs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  as  to  transactions  with  their  parent 
instituBon,  or  to  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of 
this  aeqtion.". 

coh^ikatioii  of  certaih  ACQUISinOIlS 
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now  Aoooums 
Sac.  100.  Section  2(aX2)  of  Public  Law  93- 
100  (12  UJ8.C.  1833(aXc))  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  term  "political,"   immediately 
after  "educational,". 

KXXHPTIOa  raOM  AmUAlX  TKAMSACnOIl 

Kisixicnoiis 

Sk.  110.  Section  408  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  (12  V&C.  1730a)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followinr 

"(r)  gxanriioas.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law— 

"(1)  an  Institution,  the  accoimts  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  Corporation,  that  is  not 
controlled  by  any  company  and  that  is  or 
becomes  a  savings  snd  loan  holding  compa- 


Sk.  ^1.  (a)  Section  408(e)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(e))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  (5); 

(2)  b^  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (4)  to 
read  ad  follows: 

"(4)  In  every  case  in  which  a  filing  of  any 
type  is  required  by  this  section  or  regula- 
tions hereunder  prior  to  the  acquisition  of 
stock  oif  an  insured  institution,  the  Corpora- 
tion, in  evaluating  such  filing,  stiaU  consider 
the  likelihood  that  the  proposed  acquisition 
wiU  regult  in  the  loss  or  reduction  of  the  tax 
benefil^  of  the  Insured  institution's  net  op- 
erating loss  carryforwards  under  section  382 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1988.  The 
Corporation  may  not  permit  any  acquisition 
which  will  increase  the  likelihood  of  future 
loss  or  reduction  of  the  tax  benefits  of  an 
instire4  institution's  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryforwfuds  under  section  382  of  the  Internal 
Revente  Code  of  1986  If  such  net  operating 
loss  csryforwards  result  from  the  insured 
Institi^on's  acquisition  of  insured  institu- 
tions bnder  section  406  of  the  National 
Houslog  Act,  under  subsection  (m)  of  this 
section  or  pursuant  to  acquisitions  that  are 
othenMse  supervisory  cases.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  above,  the  Corporation  may 
permltt— 

"(A) ,  acquisitions  where  the  proposed  ac- 
quirer •  commits  in  writing  to  Inject  suffi- 
cient dapital  into  the  insured  institution  to 
competisate  for  any  future  loss  or  reduction 
of  the  tax  benefits  of  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryforwards. 


"(8)  In  every  case  in  which  a  filing  of  any 
type  is  matte  under  this  subsection  or  the 
O>rporation|8  regulations  hereunder  prior 
to  the  acquJpiUon  of  stock  of  an  insured  in- 
stitution, the  Corporation,  in  evaluating 
such  filing,^  shall  consider  the  likelihood 
that  the  prfpoaed  acquisition  wHl  result  in 
the  loss  or  teduction  of  the  tax  beiieflts  of 
the  insured  I  institution's  net  operating  loss 
carryforwards  under  section  382  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  not  permit  any  acquisition  which 
will  increasq  the  likelihood  of  future  loss  or 
reduction  o|  the  tax  benefits  of  an  insured 
institutlon'si  net  operating  loss  carryfor- 
wards undeij  section  382  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  op  1086  if  such  net  operating  loss 
carryforwarfls  result  from  the  insured  insti- 
tution's acquisition  of  insured  institutions 
under  section  406  or  section  408(m)  of  the 
National  Hduslng  Act  or  pursuant  to  acqui- 
sitions that  {are  otherwise  supervisory  cases. 
Notwithstartdlng  the  above,  the  Corporation 
may  permitl- 

"(A)  acquisitions  where  the  proposed  ac- 
quirer com^iits  tn  writing  to  inject  suffi- 
cient capita)  into  the  insured  institution  to 
compensate  for  any  future  loss  or  reduction 
of  the  tax  benefits  of  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryforwards, j 

Itions  which  are  approved  by 

of  the  holders  of  voting  stock 

tlon,  or 

itions  pursuant  to  section  406 
the  National  Housing  Act  or 


"(B) 


acquisittons  which  are  approved  by 


"(B)  acqi 
the  majority 
of  the  instit 

"(C)  acqi 
or  408(m) 
that  are  otl 
by  the  Cat 


irwise  deemed  supervisory  cases 
iratlon. 


In  situatlohs  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  anf  (C),  the  Corporation  may  deny 
a  propMed  acquisition  if  it  determines  that 
the  loss  or  reduction  of  the  net  operating 
loss  carryforwards  will  be  harmful  to  the  in- 
sured histitvtlon  Involved.". 

HATIOMAI.  dOMmSSIOR  Oil  COMFXTITIVBIIKSS 

ni  THx  rniAiiciAL  sisvicxs  nmnsTHT 
Sac.  112.  fa)  Not  later  than  15  days  after 
the  date  ol  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
EquaUty  B^nUng  Act  of  1987.  the  President 
shall  appomt  a  National  Commission  on 
Competitiveness  in  the  Financial  Services 
Industry.   It  shall  include   representatives 

(DtheC^qngress; 

(2)  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Department  of  Justice; 

(3)  the  Federal  agencies  that  regulate  the 
banking,  thrift,  and  securities  industries; 

(4)  orgamzations  whose  membership  is 
comprised  of  State  regulatory  bodies 
charged  witti  overseeing  State-chartered  de- 
pository inoUtutions  as  well  as  insurance  un- 
derwritersTprokers,  and  agents; 

(5)  organizations  representing  the  inter- 


the  mi  Jority  of  the  holders  of  voting  stock 
of  the  Institution,  or 

"(C) {acquisitions  pursuant  to  section  406 
of  the  Jiational  Housing  Act,  subsection  (m) 
of  this  section  or  that  are  otherwise  deemed 
supervisory  cases  by  the  Corporation. 
In  situations  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  and  (C),  the  Corporation  may  deny 
a  proposed  acquisition  if  it  determines  that 
the  loas  or  reduction  of  the  net  operating 
loss  ca  rryforwards  wiU  be  harmful  to  the  in- 
sured nstitution  involved.". 

(b)  Section  407(q)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (I^  U.S.C.  1730(q))  U  amended— 

(1)  by     redesignating     paragraphs     (8) 
throu(  h  (18),  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (8)  to 
read  at  follows: 


ests  of  coi 
and 

(6)  rep 
nancialsei 

(b)  Not 


aers  and  the  general  public; 


itatives  of  the  firms  in  the  fi- 
Ices  industry. 

T  than  4  months  after  the  date 
of  enactmoit  of  the  Competitive  Equality 
Banking  A«t  of  1987,  the  Commission  shall 
submit  a  rdport  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress,  i^gardlng  recommendations  as  to 
whether  aad  what  type  of  alterations  are 
necessary  In  regard  to  the  product  and  serv- 
ice authorities  and  regulation  of  financial 
companies.  In  preparing  this  report,  the 
Commissloa  shall  address  at  least— 

(1)  the  li  tpact  on  the  relative  competitive 
positions  o:  commercial  banks,  thrifts,  secu- 
rities firms  Insurance  companies,  and  other 
financial  wirvice  providers  of  such  develop- 
ments as  4dvances  in  technology,  ongoing 
changes  in  [financial  markets,  and  the  emer- 


gence of  diversified  providen  of  financial 
servlcea: 

(2)  the  Impact  on  the  safety  and  sotmd- 
ness  of  depository  Institutions  and  other 
providen  of  financial  services  of  broadening 
the  range  of  products  and  services  which 
they  can  offer  to  their  customers; 

(3)  the  consequences  for  the  competitive- 
ness of  United  States  financial  institutions 
vis-a-vis  foreign  institutions  and  the  com- 
petitiveness of  United  States  financial  mar- 
kets vls-a-vls  foreign  financial  markets  of 
current  United  States  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  financial  structure; 

(4)  the  benefits  which  could  accrue  to  con- 
sumers, nonflnancial  companies.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  economy  as  a 
whole  as  a  result  of  any  recommendations 
regarding  changes  in  the  authorities  or  reg- 
ulation of  companies  In  the  financial  serv- 
ices Industry,  particularly  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased competition  and  efficiencies;  and 

(5)  changes  in  the  regulation,  supervision, 
and  organization  of  firms  in  the  financial 
services  Industry  which  should  accompany  a 
broadening  of  the  range  of  products  and 
services  which  they  can  offer  to  their  cus- 
tomers. 

(c)  The  President  shall  provide  whatever 
staff  or  other  resources  are  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  deliberations  and  carry  out  the 
charge  of  such  Commission. 
TITLE  n— MORATORIUM  ON  CERTAIN 
NONBANKING  AC'1'1  VITUS 

MOBATOBIUIt  ON  CKRTAIH  HOMBAinaHO 
ACTIVITIXS 

Sac.  201.  (a)  Beginning  on  March  6,  1987, 
and  untU  March  1, 1988— 

(Da  foreign  bank  or  other  company  cov- 
ered by  section  8(c)  of  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978  shall  not  expand  any 
activity  in  which  it  is  engaged  pursuant  to 
that  subsection,  and  no  such  bank  or  compa- 
ny shall  commence  any  new  activity  pursu- 
ant to  that  subsection; 

(2)  no  company  organized  under  the  laws 
of  a  foreign  country  shall  acquire  any  addi- 
tional shares  pursuant  to  section  2(hK2)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956; 

(3)  a  Federal  banking  agency  may  not  ap- 
prove an  application  by  any  bank  holding 
company  or  by  any  insured  bank  to  engage 
to  any  extent  whatever  in  the  flotation,  un- 
derwriting, public  sale,  or  distribution  of  se- 
curities, if  that  approval  would  require  the 
agency  to  determine  that  the  entity  which 
would  conduct  such  activities  would  not  be 
engaged  principally  In  such  activities. 

(4)  a  Federal  *»"'r«"g  agency  may  not 
issue  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  in- 
surance powers  of  banks  or  bank  holding 
companies  or  banking  or  nonbanking  sub- 
sidiaries thereof  with  respect  to  any  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States,  either  with  respect 
to  specific  banks  or  bank  holding  companies 
or  subsidiaries  thereof  or  generally  beyond 
those  expressly  authorized  for  bank  holding 
companies  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (O)  of  section  4(cK8)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  company  Act  of  1956; 

(5)  except  as  provided  in  section  3(f)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  the 
Board  of  Oovemon  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  may  not  approve  the  acquisition  by 
a  bank  holding  company  of  any  company. 
Including  a  State-chartered  bank  other  than 
a  savings  bank  as  defined  in  section  3(g)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  unless 
the  bank  holding  company  has  agreed  to 
limit  the  Insurance  activities  of  that  compa- 
ny to  those  permissible  under  section 
4(cK8).  This  paragr^h  shall  not  apply  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  State-chartered  bank 


that  upon  acquisition  would  be  subject  to 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956, 
pursuant  to  a  reorganization  plan  under 
which  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  ex- 
change their  shares  for  shares  in  a  newly 
created  bank  holding  company  which  is  not 
a  subsidiary  of  any  other  company  or  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  State-chartered  bank  by  a 
bank  holding  company  that  on  Idarch  6, 
1987,  controlled  one  or  more  State-char- 
tered banks  that  have  engaged  In  insurance 
activities  Identical  to  those  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired Institution  so  long  as  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  agrees  that  it  will  (A)  within  2 
years  of  the  consummation  of  its  acquisition 
of  the  State-chartered  bank,  divest  or  termi- 
nate that  bank's  impermissible  Insurance  ac- 
tivities, and  (B)  limit  the  bank's  Insurance 
activities  during  that  2-year  period  to  the 
renewal  of  existing  policies; 

(6)  a  national  bank  may  not  expand  its  in- 
surance agency  activities  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  September  7.  1916  (12  \3S.C.  92).  into 
places  where  it  was  not  conducting  such  ac- 
tivities as  of  March  5.  1987;  and 

(7)  a  Federal  banking  agency  may  not 
issue  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  real 
estate  powers  of  banks  or  bank  holding  com- 
panies or  banking  or  nonbanking  subsidiar- 
ies thereof. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "affiliate"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  2(JK2)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "bank  holding  company"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  2(a)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956: 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  banking  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  the  term  "appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency"  has  In  sec- 
tion 3(q)  of  the  Federal  E>eposit  Insurance 
Act;  and 

(4)  the  term  "Insured  bank"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  In  section  3(h)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  increase  or  reduce  the  insurance 
authority  of  bank  holding  companies  or 
banking  or  nonbanking  subsidiaries  thereof 
or  of  national  banks  under  current  law. 

(dKl)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  any  State  the  authority  to 
permit  its  State-chartered  banks  to  engage 
in  any  insurance  activity. 

(2)  In  addition,  neither  the  existence  of 
the  moratorium  nor  its  expiration  shall  be 
construed  to  increase,  decrease,  or  affect  in 
any  way  the  existing  authority  of  State- 
chartered  bank  subsidiaries  of  bank  holding 
companies  with  respect  to  insurance  activi- 
ties. 

(eXl)  Nothing  In  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  Federal  hanking  agency 
from  issuhig  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
pursuant  to  its  legal  authority  in  existence 
on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  to  expand  the  securities,  in- 
surance, or  real  estate  powers  of  banks  or 
bank  holding  companies  that  are  subject  to 
the  moratorium  established  under  this  sec- 
tion if  the  effective  date  of  such  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  is  delayed  until  the  expira- 
tion of  such  moratorium. 

(2)  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Senate,  through 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  of  our  ti^nnny  and  financial  laws 
and  to  make  decisions  on  the  need  for  finan- 
cial restructuring  legislation  in  the  light  of 
today's  cti^rigitig-  financial  environment 
both  domestic  and  IntemationaL 

(3)  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Senate  not  to 
renew  or  extend  the  moratorium  established 


under  this  section  whether  or  not  subse- 
quent hanking  legislation  is  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

TITLE  m-RECAPTTALIZA'nON  OF 
FBLIC 

SROKTTITU 

Sic.  301.  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  cor- 
poration Recapitalization  Act  of  1087". 

miAHCIMO  COBPOXATIOH  BSTABUSHXD 

Sac.  302.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  U.8.C.  1421  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  20  the  following  new 
section: 

"rmAHcmo  ooxpobatio* 
"Sk.    21.    (a)    EsTABUSHMXirr.- Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Board  shall  charter  a  corporation  to  be 
known  as  the  Financing  corporation. 
"(b)  Mahagemkht  or  Fihaiicihg  CoaroBA- 

TIOH.— 

"(1)  DnxcTOBAn.— The  Financing  corpo- 
ration shall  be  under  the  managemoit  of  a 
Directorate  composed  of  3  members  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Finance 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  (or  the 
head  of  any  successor  to  such  office). 

"(B)  2  members  selected  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  from 
among  the  presidents  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks. 

"(2)  Touts.- Each  member  appointed 
under  paragrv>h  (IXB)  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  1  year. 

"(3)  Vacamct.— If  any  member  leaves  the 
office  in  which  such  member  was  serving 
when  appointed  to  the  Directorate— 

"(A)  such  member's  service  on  the  Direcr 
torate  shall  terminate  on  the  date  such 
member  leaves  stich  office;  and 

"(B)  the  successor  to  the  office  of  such 
member  shall  serve  the  remainder  of  such 
member's  term. 

"(4)  Equal  KXPaxsonAiioK  or  aainca.— No 
president  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
may  be  appointed  to  serve  an  additional 
term  on  the  Directorate  until  such  time  as 
the  presidents  of  each  of  the  other  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  have  served  as  many 
terms  on  the  Directorate  as  the  president  at 
such  bank  (before  the  appointment  of  such 
president  to  such  additional  tenn). 

"(5)  C^BAixFKBSOii.— The  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  ahall  select 
the  chairperson  of  the  Directorate  from 
among  the  3  members  of  the  Directorate. 

"(6)  Staff.- 

"(A)  No  paid  ntPLOTXES.— The  Financing 
Corporation  shall  have  no  paid  employees. 

"(B)  PowxBS.- The  Directorate  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board,  authoriM  the  of- 
ficers, employees,  or  agents  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  to  act  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Financing  corporation  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Financing  Corporation. 

"(7)  ADUHisnuTivx  axjuaaa.— 

"(A)  IH  onmuu.— AH  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Financing  Corporation  shall 
be  iwld  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks. 

"(B)  Pho  xata  DiSTBiBimoii.— The  amount 
each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  shall  pay 
shaU  be  determined  by  the  Board  by  multi- 
plying the  total  administrative  expenses  for 
any  period  by  the  percentage  arrived  at  by 
dividing — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  the  Board  re- 
quired such  bank  to  Invest  In  the  Financing 
Corporation  (as  of  the  time  of  such  determi- 
nation) imder  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  sub- 
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Mctlan  (d)  (u  computed  wltbout  racud  to 
pancnph  <»  or  (•)  of  >ueb  aubMction);  by 

"(il)  the  Minckte  unount  the  Bowd  re- 
quired aU  FMeral  Home  Loen  Benks  to 
tnveet  (aa  of  the  time  of  nich  determliui- 
tloii)  under  such  peragraphe. 

"(C)  Amamaiuavn  unnm*  i»mixD.— 
Wat  the  purpoae  of  thia  paratraph.  the  term 
*aikiiiilatiattve  ezpenaea'  doea  not  include— 

"U)  taauanoe  coaU  (aa  auefa  term  is  defined 
In  auhaectlop  (KX5XA)): 

"(11)  any  Intereat  on  (and  any  rednnption 
premium  with  leapect  to)  any  oUlgatlon  of 
the  Flnaneinc  Corporation:  or 

"(ill)  cuatodlan  feea  (aa  such  term  is  de- 
fmad  in  aubaeetian  (gXSXB)). 

"(8)  RnuLATioK  BT  BOMB.— The  Director- 
ate shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations, 
orders,  and  directions  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(9)  No  conrKinAnoii  pbom  fiiiamcino 
oosFOKsnoii.— Members  of  the  Directorate 
shaD  reoeire  no  pay.  allowances,  or  benefits 
tram  the  Finandnc  Corporation  by  reason 
of  their  serrioe  on  the  Directorate. 

"(c)  PowBS  or  PniAiicDia  CoaroaATioR.— 
The  Financing  Corporation  shall  have  only 
the  following  powers,  subject  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  section  and  such  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  directions  as  the  Board 
may  preacribe: 

"(1)  To  issue  nonvoting  coital  stocic  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks. 

"(2)  To  invest  in  any  security  issued  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  under  sectim  402(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

"(3)  To  issue  debentures,  bonds,  or  other 
obligations  and  to  borrow,  to  give  security 
for  any  amount  borrowed,  and  to  pay  inter- 
est on  (and  any  redemption  premium  with 
respect  to)  any  such  obligation  or  amount. 

"(4)  To  impose  assessments  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (f ). 

"(5)  To  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
aeaL 

"(6)  To  have  succession  until  dissolved. 

"(7)  To  enter  into  contracts. 

"(8)  To  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity, and  to  complain  and  defend  in  any 
action  brought  by  or  against  the  Financing 
Corporation  in  any  State  or  Federal  court  of 
competent  Jurisdlcticm. 

"(9)  TO  exercise  such  incidental  powers 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  section  402(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  as  are  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)  CAmAUZATion  or  Fihamcihg  C^rpo- 

BATIOM.— 

"(1)  PnacHASK  or  cafttal  stock  bt  home 


>unt  of  funds  invested  in  nonvot- 
stoA  of  the  Financing  Corpora- 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  shall 
the  aggregate  amount  of — 
le  sum  of — 
"(i)  tke  reserves  maintained  by  such  bank 
on  December  31.  1085,  pursuant  to  the  re- 
qulremant  ccmtained  in  the  first  3  sentences 
of  section  16;  and 

"(11)  ihe  undivided  profits  (as  defined  in 
paragr^h  (7))  td  such  bank  on  such  date; 
and 
"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  amoimts  added  to  reserves  after 
Decemier  31, 1085,  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ment contained  in  the  first  2  sentences  of 
section  16;  and 

"(ii)  ttie  undivided  profits  of  such  bank  ac- 
cruing ^ter  such  date. 
"(4)    Pro    bata    disthibutior    op     ist 

tl.OOO.SOO.OOO  iUVBS'lEU  III  nMAHCIIlO  COBPO- 
RATIOH  BY  HOMX  LOAK  BAHKS.— With  rCSPCCt 

to  the  first  $1,000,000,000  which  the  Board 
may  reQulre  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
to  invent  in  capital  stock  of  the  Financing 
Corpomtlon  under  this  subsection,  the 
amount  which  each  Home  Loan  Bank  (or 
any  successor  to  such  bank)  shall  invest 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  by  apply- 
ing to  the  total  amount  of  such  Investment 
by  all  such  banks  the  percentage  appearing 
in  the  following  table  for  each  such  bank: 


graph  (3)  at 
(hereinafter 


ing  Federal 
addition  to 


"(A)  In  GBRKBAL.— Each  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  shall  invest  in  nonvoting  capital 
stock  of  the  Financing  Corporation  at  such 
times  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe  under  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Pab  valdb;  nuunroAsiLiTT.— Each 
share  of  stock  issued  by  the  Financing  Cor- 
poration to  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
shall  have  par  value  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  and  shall  be  transfera- 
ble only  among  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  at  not  less  than  par 
value. 

"(2)  AOGRBOAR  DOLLAB  AMOORT  umTATIOH 

OR  ALL  1RVBS1IURT8.— The  aggregate 
amount  of  funds  invested  by  all  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  in  nonvoting  capital 
stock  of  the  Financing  Corporation  shall 
not  exceed  $3,000,000,000. 
"(3)  Maximum  irvbtmxrt  amourt  umita- 

nOR  FOB  BACB  BOMB  LOAR  BARK.— The  CUmU- 


"B4nk 

Fe4  eral    Home    Loan 

E  tnk  of  Boston 

Fei  eral    Home    Loan 

E  mk  of  New  York 

Fe4  eral     Home     Loan 

E  uik  of  Pittsburgh ... 
Fe<  eral    Home    Loan 

E  Emk  of  Atlanta 

Fe<  teral    Home    Loan 

E  ank  of  (Cincinnati.... 
Fe«  leral    Home    Loan 

I  ank  of  Indianapolis 
Fe<  leral     Home    Loan 

I  ank  of  Chicago 

Fei  leral    Home    Loan 

Bank  of  Des  Moines .. 
Federal    Home    Loan 

^nk  of  Dallas 

FMeral    Home    Loan 

^nk  of  Topeka 

Federal    Home    Loan 

^ank  of  San  Francis- 

leral     Home     Loan 
of  Seattle 


Percentage 
1.8629 
9.1006 
4.2702 
14.4007 
8.2653 
5.2863 
9.6886 
6.9301 
8.8181 
5.2706 

19.9644 
6.1422 
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Uon  pursuaht  to  a  determination  by  the 
Board  undei  paragraph  (5)  (or  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph)  exceeds 
the  maximum  investment  amount  applica- 
ble with  rei  pect  to  such  bank  under  para- 
the  time  of  such  determination 
in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as 
the  'excess  s  mount')— 
"(1)  the  Biiard  shall  require  each  remain- 
Home  Loan  Bank  to  Invest  (in 
the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (p)  for  such  remaining  bank  and 
subject  to  the  muTtmiim  investment  amount 
applicable  with  respect  to  suich  remaining 
bank  under,  paragraph  (3)  at  the  time  of 
such  determination)  in  such  capital  stock  on 
behalf  of  ^e  bank  in  the  amoimt  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (B); 

"(ii)  the  Board  shall  require  the  bank  to 
subsequent^  purchase  the  excess  amount  of 
capital  stock  frmn  the  remaining  banks  in 
the  manner  described  in  subparagraph  (C); 
and 

"(ill)  the  kvquirements  contained  in  sub- 
paragraphs J(D)  and  (E)  relating  to  the  use 
of  net  eamaigs  available  for  dividends  shall 
apply  to  such  bank  until  the  bank  has  pur 
chased  all  ^f  the  excess  amount  of  capital 
stocic 

"(B)  ALLO^TIOR  or  EXCXSS  AMOURT  AMORG 

BKMAiRiRG  BARKS.— The  smount  each  re- 
maining Federal  Home  Loan  B&nk  shall  be 
required  to  invest  under  subparagraph 
(AKi)  is  the  amount  determined  by  the 
BoAid  by  inultiplylng  the  excess  amount  by 
the  percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  held  by  such  remain- 
ing bank  at  the  time  of  such  determination: 
by 

"(11)  the  gggregate  amount  of  such  stock 
held  by  all  Remaining  banks  at  such  time. 

"(C)  PnRtRASB  PBOCBDUBB.— The  bank  on 
whose  behsAf  an  investment  in  ci^ital  stock 
Is  made  under  subparagraph  (AKi)  shall 
purchase,  annually  and  at  the  issuance 
price,  from  each  remaining  bank  an  amount 
of  such  stock  determined  by  the  Board  by 
multiplying  the  amount  available  for  such 
purchases  (at  the  time  of  such  determina- 
tion) by  tlie  percentage  determined  under 
subparagranh  (B)  with  respect  to  such  re- 
maining bank  until  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  capital  stock  has  l>een  purchased  by 


the  bank 

"(D) 
amount  ( 
any  year 


"(5)  {Pro  rata  distribution  or  amourts 
rxquiKbd  to  be  nrvESTio  ir  excess  op 
ti,ooo]ooo,ooo.— With  respect  to  any  amo,unt 
in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000  which  the  Board 
may  require  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
to  invest  in  capital  stock  of  the  Financing 
Corporation  under  this  subsection,  the 
amount  which  each  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  (or  any  successor  to  such  bank)  shall 
invest  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  by 
multiplying  such  excess  amount  by  the  per- 
cental arrived  at  by  dividing- 

"(Aithe  sum  of  the  total  assets  (as  of  the 
most  recent  December  31)  held  by  all  in- 
sured institutions  which  are  members  of 
such  hank;  by 

"(B>  the  sum  of  the  total  assets  (as  of 
such  date)  held  by  all  insured  institutions 
wliich  are  members  of  any  Federal  Home 
Loan^ank. 

"(6)!SPBCIAL  PROVISIORS  RXLATIRG  TO  MAXI- 
MUM il^f  OURT  LIMITATIORS.— 

"(Al  IR  CBRXBAL.— If  the  smount  any  Fed- 
eral i  ome  Loan  Bank  is  required  to  invest 
in  cai  ital  stock  of  the  Financing  C^rpora- 


ATIOR       OR       DIVIDER  D6.— The 

Ividends  which  may  be  paid  for 
bank  on  whose  behalf  an  in- 
vestment is  made  under  subparagraph  (AKi) 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1/2  of 
the  net  earnings  available  for  dividends  of 
the  bank  f dr  the  year. 

"(E)  Tbarsrr  to  accourt  roB  purchase 
OP  STOCK  BEQunzD.— Of  the  net  earnings 
available  for  dividends  for  any  year  of  a 
bank  on  whose  behalf  an  investment  is 
made  under  subparagraph  (AKi).  such 
amoimt  as]  is  necessary  to  make  the  pur- 
chases of  stock  required  under  subpara- 
graph (AKIi)  shall  be  placed  in  a  reserve  ac- 
count (established  in  such  manner  as  the 
Board  sha^l  prescribe  by  regulations)  the 
balance  in  jwhich  shall  be  available  only  for 
such  purcliAses. 

"(F)  Net  earriros  available  pob  divi- 
DERDS  DEPIRED.— For  the  purposc  of  this 
paragraph.' the  term  'net  earnings  available 
for  dividends'  means  the  net  earnings  of  a 
bank  for  any  period  as  computed  after  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  earnings  for  such 
period  by  tJie  amount  required  to  be  carried 
(for  such  period)  to  reserves  maintained  by 
such  bank  pursuant  to  the  first  two  sen- 
tences of  » iction  16  of  this  Act. 
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"(7)  UROivnMD  PBoma  UEriRBu.- For  the  for  all  fiduciary,  tnist.  and  public  funds  the  "(ii)  interest  paid  on  (and  any  redemption 

purpoae  of  paragraph  (3),  the  term  'undlvid-  investment  or  deposit  of  which  shall  be  premium  paid  with  respect  to)  obUgattosM  of 

ed  profits'  means  retained  earnings  minus  under    the    authority    or    control    of    the  the    Financing    C^oipoiatfam    during    such 

the  sum  of—  United  States  or  any  officer  of  the  United  year;  and 

"(A)  that  portion  added  to  reserves  main-  States.  -(Ui)  custodian  feea  (as  such  term  is  de- 

t^edpunuuit  to  the  first  two  sentences  of  "(5)  Mabkbt  pob  OBLioATioRa.-An  perwms  fined    in    subsection    (gX6KB))    incurred 

'*J^?».?*'LH?'       "**^.    ^  .^  ^      ^  having  the  power  to  invest  in,  seU.  under-  during  such  year,  mUius 

)°;  thedollar  amounU  held  by  the  re-  write,   purchase   for   their   own   accounts.  "(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  any  pay- 

'Sw^tlil^^^  5,*2"t,^^  Banks  in  spe-  accept  as  security,  or  otherwise  deal  in  obU-  ments  under  subaecUon  (gX4)  during  such 

dal  dividend  stabillzaUon  reserves  on  De-  gatlons  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  year. 

#^^3     V  Ki        **  '****™**°*<*  ""<**'■  ">*  shaU  also  have  the  power  to  do  so  with  re-  "(4)  Patmbrt  to  pirarcirc  cobporatior.— 

louowmg  table:  ^Dect  to  obUgations  of  the  Ftaiancing  Corpo-  All  assessments  assessed  by  the  Financing 

"Bank                                        Dollar  amount  ration.  Corporation   under   paragraph   (1)   or   (2) 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  "(6)  No  ruix  rArra  ard  cbxdit  or  the  shall  be  paid  to  the  Financing  Corporation, 

of  Boston $3.2  million  uritxd  states.— Obligations  of  the  Financ-  "(g)  Use  ard  DispoarnoR  or  Asam  or 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Ing  Corporation  and  the  interest  payable  on  the  Firarcirc  Cobpobatior  Not  Irvebtd 

of  New  York 7.7  million  such  obligations  shall  not  be  obliipaions  of.  ir  FSLIC- 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  or  interest  by.  "(1)  Ir  GERKBAL.-«ubJect  to  such  regula- 

of  Pittsburgh 5.2  million  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  the  United  Uons.  restricUons.  and  llmlUtlona  as  may  be 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  States,  or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In-  prescribed  by  the  Board,  aaets  of  the  Fi- 

ofAtlanU 12.3  million  surance   CorporaUon   and   the   obligations  nandng  C^orporation  which  are  not  invested 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  shall  so  plainly  state.  in  capital  certificates  or  capital  stock  Issued 

of  Cincinnati 6.9  million  "(7)  Tax  exempt  status.-  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 

Federal  Home  Ix>an  Bank  "(A)  Ir  gerxral.— Except  as  provided  in  Corporation  imder  section  402(bKlXA)  of 

of  Indianapolis 37.4  million  subparagraph   (B).  obligations  of  the  Fi-  the  National  Housing  Act  shall  be  invested 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  nandng  Corporation  shall  be  exempt  from  in— 

of  Chicago 6.0  mUlion  tax  both  as  to  principal  and  intereat  to  the  "(A)    direct    obligations    of    the    United 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  same  extent  as  any  obligation  of  a  Federal  states 

of  Des  Moines 32.7  million  Home  I/>an  Bank  is  exempt  from  tax  under  "(B)'  obligations,  participations,  or  other 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  section  13.  Instrumente  of.  or  issued  by.  tiie  Federal 

of  Dallas 45.0  mllUon  "(B)  Excbptior.- The  Financing  Corpora-  National  Mortgage  Association  or  the  Oov- 

Federal  Home  U>an  Bank  tion.  like  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  emment  National  Mortgage  Association; 

of  Topeka 13.7  mlUion  shall  be  treated  as  an  agency  of  the  United  "(C)  mortgages,  obligations,  or  other  secu- 

Federal  Home  Ix>an  Bank  States  for  the  purpose  of  the  f hst  sentence  nties  for  sale  by.  or  which  have  been  dls- 

of  San  Francisco 21.9  mlUion  of  section  3124(b)  of  tlUe  31,  United  SUtes  posed  of  by   the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 

^'Si^J""*^^*"®*"^         „«     m<  £°^    (relating    to    determination    of    tax  gage  Corpo^tion  under  section  805  or  306 

ofSeatUe 33.6  million  sUtus  of  Interest  on  obUgations).  of  the  Ptederal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 

"(e)  Obugatiors  op  the  Firarcirg  Cobpo-  "<*)  Obuoahors  abe  exempt  sbcuuties.-  ration  Act;  or 

BATioR.—  Notwithstanding  [>aragraph  (6).  obligations  "(D)  any  other  security  in  which  it  is 

"(1)  LmiTATioR  OR  AMOURT  OP  outstard-  Of    the    Financing    Corporation    shall    be  lawful  for  fiduciary  and  trust  funds  to  be  in- 

iRO  OBUGATIORS.- The  aggregate  amount  of  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  (within  the  vested  under  the  laws  of  any  State, 

obligations  of  the  Financing  Corporation  meaning  of  laws  administered  by  the  Securi-  "(2)  Seob boated  acooitrt  fob  zbk>  ooupor 

which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  time  (as  ties  and  Exchange  Commission)  to  the  same  irstrumxrts  held  to  assure  patmkrt  op 

determined  by  the  Board)  shall  not  exceed—  extent  as  securities  which  are  direct  obllga-  prihcipal.— The      Financing      Corporation 

"(A)  the  greater  of—  tions  of  the  United  SUtes  or  are  guaranteed  shall  invest  in,  and  hold  in  a  segregated  ao- 

"(1)  5  times  the  amount  of  the  nonvoting  as  to  principal  or  interest  by  the  United  count,  noninterest  bearing  instrtunents— 

capital  stock  of  the  Financing  Corporation  States.  "(A)   which   are   securities   described   in 

which  is  outstanding  at  such  time;  or  "(f)  Assessmkrt  Authobitt  op  the  Fi-  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(ii)  the  sum  of  the  face  amounts  (the  rarchto Cobpobatior.—  -(B)  the  total  of  the  face  amounts  (the 

amount  of  principal  payable  at  maturity)  of  "(1)  Ir  gerbbal.— The  Financing  Corpora-  amount  of  principal  payable  at  maturity)  of 

securities    described    in   subsection    (gX2)  tion  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  which  is  an>raximately  equal  to  the  aggre- 

which  are  held  at  such  time  in  the  segregat-  assess  semiannually  on  each  insured  instltu-  gate  amount  of  principal  on  the  obligatloiM 

ed  account  established  pursuant  to  such  tion  an  assessment,  except  that  the  aggre-  of  the  Financing  Corporation, 

'"'^?S?^?^'ooonon  gate  amountassenM  under  tills  paragraph  to  assure  the  repayment  of  principal  on  ob- 

(B)  87,800.000,000.  on  any  insured  institution  for  any  year  may  ligations  of  the  Financing  Corporation, 

whichever     is     less,     not     more      than  ««>»  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  Viith  of  1  .-(3)  ix)llab  amourt  limitatior  or  irvebt- 

$3,750,000,000    of    which    may    be    issued  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  ac-  m«t  xm  tSBO  ooupor  nrntBUMBRTS  pob  b»- 

during  the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the  counts  of  insured  members  of  such  insured  uQAno  aooourt— The  aggregate  amount  in- 

date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  or  during  institution  for  such  year.  vested  by  the  Financing  Corporation  under 

the  one-year  period  thereafter.  "(2)    Supplbmehtal   assbssmzrt   autbob-  paragraph       (2)       «ti*n       not       exceed 

"(2)  Net  pboceeds  to  be  irvested  ir  cap-  ixed.— Upon  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Dl-  $2,200,000,000  (as  determined  on  the  basis  of 

ital  of  fsuc— Subject  to  such  terms  and  rectorate  that  additional  funds  are  needed  the  purchase  price) 

conditions   as   may   be    approved   by    the  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  obUgations  of  the       „,^^  y..  ■■,,..u  -„> l.  n>  nm^mrm 

Board.  Uie  net  proceeds  of  any  obUgatlon  Financing   Corporation   because   no  oUier  ,^  ^SS?  .^.^iS^.^^wS 

U««dbythe  Financing  corporation  shaU  [}^  ««  »J|S»"*;  ^«  SS«^^  ^StsSTthe    reSSS^ts^  iSt 

be  used  to—  tion  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  ___^  ,.■,  *k«  ...^.  nf  »»>•  wh«n<4n>  rvw^ 

"(A)  purchase  capital  certificates  or  cap-  and  in  addition  to  any  assessment  assessed  S^51  '  ^St^fT^ta'JS^iSf^^TVSS; 

ital  stock  issued  by  tiie  Federal  SavtagsaS  under  paragraph  (1),  assess  on  each  insured  Sl^i^iS?^  i^'^SSSS^  (jTSS 

Loan  Insurance  Corporation  underTction  institution  an  assessment,  except  Uiat  Uie  f^.^M?!??**'  "™*"  paragraph  (2)  may 

402(bXlXA)  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  or  aggregate  amount  assessed  under  this  para-  V^              ...^ 

"(B)  refund  any  previously  issued  obllga-  Bnph  on  any  insured  institution  for  any  "'•^^  issuance  costs; 

tion  the  net  proceeds  of  which  were  invest-  year  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  "(B)  any  Interest  on  (and  any  redemption 

ed  in  the  manner  described  in  subparagraph  ^^  ot  1  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  premium  with  respect  to)  any  obUgatlon  of 

(A).  of  all  accounts  of  insured  members  of  such  the  Financing  Corporation:  and 

"(3)  Limitatior  or  term  of  oblioatiorb.—  Insured  institution  for  such  year.  "(o  custodian  fees. 

No  ObUgatlon  of  the  Financing  Corporation  "(8)  Total  amodrt  op  assebsmbrts  mat  ..,.x  t>w™ttt«w-    »«.■  »>..  ».,..w^  «*  tKi. 

may  be  Issued  which  matures-  rot  bxcbid  irteiest  ard  pirarciro  costs.-  «>D™Ti<»»-I^»r  "»  Puipose  of  this 

"(A)  more  than  30  years  after  the  date  of  The  aggregate  amount  of  all  sssessments  as- 

Issue:  or  sessed  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  for  any  "^^^  Issuarce  costs — The  term  issuanoe 

"(B)  after  December  31,  2026.  year  may  not  exceed—  costs'- 

"(4)  IRVESTMXRT  or  URTiED  STATES  FURDs  IR  "(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of—  "<')  means  issuanoe  fees  and  commissions 

OBUOATIORB.— Obligations  issued  under  this  "(d  lasuanee  costs  (as  such  term  is  defined  htcuired  by  the  Financing  Corporation  hi 

section  by  the  Financing  Corporation  with  iq  subsection  (gX5XA))  incurred  with  re-  connection  with  the  issuance  at  servicing  of 

the  approval  of  the  Board  BhaU  be  lawful  in-  spect  to  dbllgatlons  issued  during  such  semi-  >°7  obligation  of  the  Ftnancing  Coipora>- 

vestments.  and  may  be  accepted  as  security,  Minii«i  period:  ti<w  and 
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and  Moountinc  ex- 
tnntoe  and  ftaeal  mnd  paying  xent 
InwuTBd  in  oonneeUon  with 
pnpartnc  and  mlnttnc  ottering  materials, 
■ad  advwtlalnc  expenaea.  to  the  extent  that 
■ay  au^  eoat  or  expenae  la  Incurred  by  the 
nnaadng  Oaiporatk»  in  connection  with 
iBNlnc  any  obUgatkin. 

"(B)  CDtraauB  ma.— The  term  'custodi- 
an fee*  meana- 

"(1)  any  tee  incurred  by  the  Financing 
Ooipa>atlan  in  oooneetlan  with  the  transfer 
of  any  security  to.  or  the  maintenance  of 
any  security  in.  the  segreiated  account  es- 
tabUabed  under  paniraph  (3):  and 

"<ll)  any  otho-  expense  Incurred  by  the  Fl- 
nanrtng  Cotporatlan  In  connection  with  the 
estabUahment  or  maintenance  of  such  ac- 
count. 

"(h)  MucauAaaoos  Paonsioiis  Rxlathto 
TORWUNUMI  CoaroBAXioii. — 

'XD  Tkuxmemx  roa  raarsiw  poaposn.— 
Kioept  as  provided  in  subsection  (cXTXB). 
the  Vlnandnc  Corporation  shall  be  treated 
aa  a  Vaderal  Home  Loan  Bank  for  the  pur- 
poae  ot  sections  IS  and  23. 

"(3)  SumaT  raonaioa  roa  bobsowihg  au- 
r— No  net  new  IXMTOwing  may  be 
by  the  Financing  Corporation  after 
the  expfratkm  ot  2  yean  following  the  date 
ot  enactment  ot  this  section. 

"(S)  FaaaouL  anotTS  asiocs  as  dkposi- 
Tsaaa  abb  pdcal  Aaaara.— The  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  are  authoriaed  to  act  as  deposi- 
taries tor  or  fiscal  agents  or  custodians  of 
the  Financing  Corporation. 

"(4)  ArrucABiLiTT  or  cBtZAm  fkotisiors 
■Bjuiao  TO  oovBuofBiT  coBToaATioM.— Not- 
withstanding the  tact  that  no  government 
funds  may  be  Invested  in  the  Financing  Cor- 
poratkin.  the  Financing  Corporation  shall 
be  treated,  tor  the  purpose  of  sections  9105, 
9107.  snd  9108  of  tlUe  31.  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  a  mlxed-ownenhlp  Oovemment 
onporatian  which  has  capital  of  the  Qov- 

"(1)  FkOBUL  SAvnras  Am  Loan  Insuxancx 
OoaroaAXioii  Iidustbt  Advisobt  Commit- 


"(1)  SaxABLiaHiiBHT.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tabliahed  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  Industry  Advisory 
Ooaamlttee  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  the  'Committee'). 

"(A)  Ar Fuia  imxir.— The  Committee  shall 
cooaiat  ot  13  meaibers  selected  as  follows: 

"(1)  1  member  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
ot  the  Board  from  among  Individuals  who 
are  officers  ot  Insured  institutions  and  who 
are  not  members  ot  the  Board  or  employees 
ot  the  Board,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  or  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors ot  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Banli. 

"(U)  1  member  elected  from  each  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  district  (by  the  members 
ot  the  Board  ot  Directors  ot  each  such  bank 
who  were  dected  by  the  members  of  such 
bank)  from  among  individuals  who  are  offi- 
cers of  Insured  institutions. 

"(B)  Taaiia.— Members  shall  be  appointed 
or  elected  for  terms  ot  1  year. 

"(C)  CHAianasoa.— The  member  appoint- 
ed under  subparagraph  (AXl)  shall  be  the 
chairperson  ot  th:  Comcnlttee. 

"(D)  VACAiicixa.— Any  vacancy  on  the 
Committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

"(K)  Pat  ahd  xxmsis.— Members  of  the 
Committee  shall  serve  without  pay  but  each 
member  ot  the  CttHnmlttee  shall  be  relm- 
buised.  in  such  maimer  as  the  Board  may 
preacrlbe  by  regulation,  by  the  Federal 
Home    Loan    Bank    which    elected    such 


daUoi 


membct  (and.  in  the  case  of  the  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  by 
the  Bodrd)  for  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion wsh  attendance  of  such  members  at 
meetinis  ot  the  Committee. 

"(F)  MxamiGa.— The  C:<Hnmittee  shall 
meet  f^om  time  to  time  at  the  call  ot  the 
chalrpeison  or  a  majority  ot  the  members. 

"(3)  Dums  or  thx  comoTRB.— The 
duties  of  the  Committee  are  as  follows: 

"(A)  To  review  the  reports  and  budgets 
prepar^  pursuant  to  section  402(k)  of  the 
Nation^  Housing  Act  and  any  other  matter 
which  the  Board  may  present  for  the  Com- 
mittee's consideration. 

"(B)  To  confer  with  the  Board  on  the  re- 
ports, budgets,  and  other  matters  reviewed 
under  ^bparagraph  (A). 
"(C)  To  prepare  written  comments  and 
^endatlons  for  the  Board  and  the 
Savings  snd  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
Ith  respect  the  reports,  budgets,  and 
;ters  reviewed  under  subparagraph 
Ich  shaU  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
>ly  manner  after  each  meeting). 
FAL  axpoxT.— 

ixrnum.— Not  later  than  January 
year,  the  Committee  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fl- 
td  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Bankintc,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senatei 

"(B)  ,  CoMTBirrs.— The  report  required 
under  Subparagiv>h  (A)  shall  describe  the 
actlvltifs  of  the  Committee  during  the  pre- 
hear and  the  reports  and  recommen- 
made  by  the  Committee  to  the 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
corporation during  such  year. 

kTioiis.— The  Board  shaU  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  the  Board  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  to  avoid  conflicts  of 
interest  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  to 
ami  use  by  members  of  the  Committee  of  in- 
f ormat  on  relating  to  the  Board,  the  Feder- 
al Savt  igs  and  Loan  Insurance  (Corporation, 
the  Fe<  leral  Home  Loan  Banks,  and  the  Fed- 
eral At  let  Disposition  Association. 

"(6)  1  'aSERAL  ADVISORY  COMMrXTKB  ACT  DOES 

NOT  AP  >LT.— The  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  shaO  not  apply  to  the  Committee. 

"(7)  fKBifiNATioN.— The  Committee  shall 
termln  tte  when  the  Financing  Corporation 
termln  ites  under  subsection  (J). 

"(J)  '  ?iaimiATION  OF  TBZ  FiNANCINC  (^B- 
POBATI  >N.— 

"(1)  Ji  axNKBAL.— The  Financing  CorjMra- 
tlon  si  all  be  dissolved,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble. »S[  er  the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  the  date  by  which  all  stock  pur- 
chased by  the  Financing  Corporation  in  the 
Feden  I  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Ck>rpo- 
ratlon  tias  been  retired;  or 

"(B)  December  31,  2036. 

"(2)  BOAHO  AtJTHOHITY  TO  CONCLUDE  THE  AT- 

rAiBS  or  FINANCING  CORPORATION.— Effective 
on  the  date  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Financ- 
ing Corporation  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
Board  may  exercise,  on  behalf  ot  the  Fi- 
nandm  Corporation,  any  power  of  the  Fi- 
nanclE  t  Corporation  which  the  Board  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  settle  and  conclude 
the  at nlrs  of  the  Financing  Cori>oratlon. 

"(k)  Regolations.— The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
including  regulations  defining  terms  used  in 
thlssefctlon. 

"(1)  pariN ii'ioNS.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
sectiof— 

"(1)  iNsxmED  INSTITUTION.— The  term  'in- 
sured Institution'  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  tprm  by  section  401(a)  of  the  National 
Housli«  Act. 
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"(2)  iNSuab 
member'  hsa  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  sect  on  401(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

"(3)  DntacfORATX.— The  term  'Directorate' 
means  the  directorate  established  in  the 
manner  provided  in  subsection  (bXl)  to 
manage  the  Financing  Corporation.". 

MIXXD  OWm^WHIP  OOVXKNlfXNT  OORPORATIOR 

Sk:.  303.  Section  9101(2)  of  tlUe  31,  United 
States  Code,  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: i 

"(K)  The  financing  Corporation.". 

BB^APITAUZATION  OF  FSUC 

Sec.  304.  Section  402(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (13  U.S.C.  172S(b))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  lasuAJ  ICE  AND  Sau  of  Capital  Certif- 
icates AMD  9tOCK  TO  FlNANCINO  COBPOBA- 
TION.— 

"(1)  AUTBOBIZATION  TO  USUE.— 

"(A)  In  I  antEBAL.- Notwithstanding  any 
other  provis  ion  of  law,  the  Corporation  may 
issue— 

"(1)  nonriideemable  capital  certificates; 
and 

"(11)  redeenable  nonvoting  capital  stock. 

"(B)  REQtIBEMERT  BELATING  TO  AMOUNT  OF 

STOCK.— Thq  aggregate  amount  of  stock 
Issued  by  Xht  Corporation  tmder  subpara- 
graph (AXil^  shall  be  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  investments  made  by  the 
Federal  Ho|ne  Loan  Banks  in  the  coital 


stock  ot 
section  21 
Act. 
"(C)  Ceb- 

ONLT    TO 


Financing  Corporation  under 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 


CATES  AND  STOCK  MAT  BE  SOLD 
ANCINQ    COBPOBATION.— (Capital 

certificates  imd  stock  issued  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  may  be  sold  only  to  the  Financing 
Corporation  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  provided  in  section  21  of  the  Federal 
Home  Losn  iBank  Act  and  this  subsection. 

"(D)  PBOCEKDS  of  SALE  ABE  PART  OP  PRI- 
MARY RXSEByE.— The  proceeds  of  any  sale  of 
ci«>ital  certificates  or  stock  tmder  this  sub- 
paragn^h  shall  be  considered  part  of  the 
primary  resrve  established  by  the  Conwra- 
tlon  pursuut  to  section  404(a). 

"(E)  No  DIVIDENDS.- The  Corporation 
shall  pay  no  dividends  on  any  capital  cerUfl' 
cates  or  stfx^  issued  under  this  subpara- 
graph. 

"(2)  Equity  bxturn  account.— 

"(A)  In  oenxbal.— The  Corporation  shall 
establish  abd  m^tntjtin  (until  all  capital  cer- 
tificates and  stock  issued  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  qave  been  paid  off  and  retired)  an 
equity  retufn  account— 

"(1)  whlci  shall  consist  only  of  amounts 
contribute  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  siH>paragnq>h  (B): 

"(ii)  whicfi  shall  not  be  treated  as  reserves 
of  the  Corpjoration;  and 

"(ill)  the  Ipamlngs  accruing  in  which  shall 
be  transfei^d  in  the  manner  provided  in 
subpara^abh  (D). 

"(B)  CONlBIBXmONS  TO  ACCOUNT.— 
"(i)    No    CONTBXBUnON    IP    BESEBVES-TO-AO- 
COUNTS  RATto  IS  LESS  THAN  O.S  PEBCENT.— NO 

contribution  shall  be  made  to  the  equity  re- 
serve accoiint  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  in  any  year  in  which  the  re- 
serves-to-aqcounts  ratio  Is  less  than  O.S  per- 
cent. 

"(11)    ANltUAL    COMTKIBUTIONS    BBQUIBXD.— 

Except  as  arovlded  in  clause  (i),  the  Corpo- 
ration shifl  make  contributions  to  the 
equity  reserve  account  established  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A)— 
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"(I)  at  the  end  of  each  year  beginning 
after  1096  through  the  final  payoff  year  (as 
defined  in  clause  (vii);  and 

"(II)  in  amounts  determined  under  clauses 
(ill),  (tv).  (V),  and  (vl)  of  this  subparagraph. 

"(ill)  Amount  op  pbimaby  contributior.— 
The  primary  contribution  to  the  equity 
return  account  for  any  year  for  which  a  con- 
tribution is  required  to  be  made  shall  be  the 
amount  detennlned  by  dividing— 

"(I)  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  stock 
Issued  by  the  Corporation  and  purchased  by 
the  Financing  Corporation  under  paragraph 
(IX  A);  by 

"(II)  the  number  of  years  between  the 
first  year  beginning  after  1996  In  which  the 
reserves-to-aocounts  ratio  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  O.S  percent  and  the  final 
payoff  year  (taking  into  account  the  first 
and  last  year  described). 

"(Iv)  Amount  of  additional  oontbibution 

ALLOWED  IP  BESEBVES-TO-ACCOUNTS  RATIO  DOES 

NOT  EXCEED  >.ss  PEBCENT.— In  any  year  In 
which  the  reaerves-to-accoimts  ratio  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  1  percent  but  less  than 
1.35  percent,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  may  require  the  Corporation  to  make 
an  additional  contribution  of  an  amoimt  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  determined  by  divid- 
ing— 

"(I)  the  investment  return  amount  (as  de- 
fined in  clause  (vlll))  computed  at  an  annual 
compound  rate  not  to  exceed  6  percent;  by 

"(II)  the  number  of  years  between  the 
first  year  beginning  after  1996  in  which  the 
reserves-to-accounts  ratio  was  equal  to  or 
greater  than  1  t>ercent  and  the  final  payoff 
year  (taking  Into  account  the  first  and  last 
year  described). 

"(V)  Amount  of  additional  (x>ntbibution 

ALLOWED  if  RESKBVES-TO-AOCOUNTS  RATIO  DOES 

NOT  EXflEEn  1.76  PERCENT.- In  any  year  In 
which  the  reserves-to-aocounts  ratio  Is  equid 
to  or  greater  than  1.25  percent  but  less  than 
1.75  percent,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  may  require  the  Corporation  to  make 
an  additional  contribution  of  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  detennlned  by  divid- 
ing— 

"(I)  the  investment  return  amount  com- 
puted at  an  annual  compound  rate  not  to 
exceed  8  percent,  minus  the  sum  of  any 
amounts  contributed  under  clause  (10):  by 

"(II)  the  ntmiber  of  years  between  the 
first  year  beginning  after  1996  in  which  the 
reserves-to-accounts  ratio  was  equal  to  or 
greater  than  1.2S  percent  and  the  fliud 
payoff  year  (taking  into  account  the  first 
and  last  year  described). 

"(vl)  Amount  of  addftional  contribution 

ALLOWED   IF  RXSERVES-TO-ACCOUNTS  RATIO  EX- 

c^ms  1.T6  pncxNT.— In  any  year  In  which 
the  reserves-to-accounts  ratio  Is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  1.75  percent,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  may  require  the  Corpora- 
tion to  make  an  additional  contribution  of 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  dividing— 

"(I)  the  investment  return  amount  com- 
puted at  an  annual  onnpound  rate  not  to 
exceed  10  percent,  minus  the  sum  of  any 
amounts  contributed  under  clause  (iv)  or 
(V): 

"(n)  the  number  of  years  between  the 
first  year  beginning  after  1996  in  which  the 
reserves-to-accounts  ratio  was  equal  to  or 
greater  than  1.75  percent  and  the  final 
payoff  year  (taking  into  accoimt  the  first 
and  last  year  described). 

"(Vii)  Final  patoff  tear  defined.— For  the 
purpose  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'final  payoff  year*  means  the  year  of  matu- 
rity of  the  last  maturing  obligation  of  the 
Financing   Corporation   which   was   Issued 


imder  section  21  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  and  will  mature  before  January  1, 
2027. 

"(vlll)  Investment  betubn  amount.- For 
the  purpose  of  clauses  (iv),  (v),  and  (vl),  the 
term  'investment  return  amount'  means  the 
amount  which  would  be  realised  on  the  ag- 
gregate amount  invested  by  the  Financing 
Corporation  in  capital  stock  issued  by  the 
corporation  under  paragraph  (1)  over  the 
period  of  the  Investment  if  the  return  on 
the  investment  Is  computed  at  the  rate  de- 
scribed in  subclause  (1)  of  the  respective 
clauses. 

"(C)  Investment  of  amounts  in  ac- 
count.—Amounts  accTimulatlng  In  the 
equity  return  account  may  be  Invested  in 
such  manner  as  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines. 

"(D)  Transfer  of  earnings  to  primart  re- 
serve.—Earnings  accruing  on  any  invest- 
ment (under  subparagraph  (O)  of  amounts 
In  the  equity  return  account  shaU  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  primary  reserve  account  of  the 
Corporation  established  pursuant  to  section 
404(a)  as  such  earnings  are  realized  by  the 
corporation  and  shall  not  be  treated  as 
amounts  in  the  account. 

"(E)  Retibembnt  of  capital  stock  using 
balance  in  account.- Upon  maturity  of  all 
obligations  of  the  Financing  Corporation 
under  section  21  of  the  Federal  H(»ne  Loan 
Bank  Act,  the  corporation  shall  payoff  and 
retire  any  capital  stock  issued  under  para- 
graph (IXAXli)  using  only  amounts  accumu- 
lated in  the  equity  return  account. 

"(F)  RasntvES-To-AccouNTs  RATIO  de- 
fined.—For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'reserves-to-accounts  ratio'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  year,  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  dividing— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  reserves  of  the  Corix>- 
ratlon  (determined  as  of  December  31  of  the 
preceding  year);  by 

"(11)  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  accoimts 
of  all  of  its  insured  members  (determined  as 
of  such  date). 

"(3)  FiNANCINO  COBPOBATION  DEFINED.- For 

the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'Fi- 
nancing Corporation'  means  the  Financing 
corporation  established  under  section  21  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 

"(4)  No  SEDUCTION  OB  SUSPENSION  OF  IN- 
SURANCE   PBEMIUMS     WHILE    STOCK     IS     OUT- 

STANDINO.— Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(bX2),  (dXlKB),  and  (g)  of  secUon  404  shaU 
not  apply  as  long  as  any  share  of  capital 
stock  issued  under  paragi^>h  (IXAXll)  is 
outstanding.". 

FSLIC  AUTHOBITY  TO  CRABOE  PBEMIUMS  RE- 
DUCED BY  AMOUNT  OF  FINANCINO  CORPORA- 
TION 1 


Sec.  305.  Section  404  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (d)  through  (1)  as  subsections  (e) 
through  (J),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (c)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  AxrasoRiTY  TO  Charge  Pbemiums  Re- 
duced BT  Amount  of  Financimg  Cobpoba- 
TiON  Assessments.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  any  premium  required 
to  be  paid  by  any  Insured  Institution  imder 
subsection  (bXl);  and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  any  premium  author- 
ized to  be  assessed  by  the  corporation 
under  subsection  (c)  with  respect  to  such  In- 
stitution, 

for  any  period  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  assessment  paid  for  such 
period  by  such  insured  institution  to  the  Fi- 


nancing CorporaUon  pursuant  to  section 
21(f)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.". 

MISCBXANEOUS  PBOVISIOHS 

Sec.  30«.  (a)  Fedbbal  Home  Loan  Babk 
DIVIDENDS.— Section  16  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1436)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  ExcEPTioM  IN  Case  op  Loaais  at  Con- 
nection With  Financing  CObpobaiioh 
Stock.— 

"(1)  In  genoul.- Notwithstanding  subaeo- 
tion  (a)  of  this  section,  if— 

"(A)  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  inctirs  a 
chargeoff  or  an  expense  in  connection  vrlth 
such  bank's  investment  in  the  stock  of  the 
Financing  Corporation  under  section  21; 

"(B)  the  Board  determines  there  is  an  ex- 
traordinary need  for  the  member  institu- 
tions of  the  bank  to  receive  dividends;  and 

"(C)  the  bank  has  reduced  all  reaervea 
(other  than  the  reserve  account  required  by 
the  first  2  sentences  of  subsection  (a))  to 
zero. 

the  Board  may  authorize  such  bank  to  de- 
clare and  pay  dividends  out  of  undivided 
profits  (ss  such  term  is  defined  in  section 
21(dX7))  or  the  reserve  account  required  by 
the  first  2  sentences  of  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Requixemxrts  of  section  si  not  ap- 
FECTED.- Notwithstanding  any  payment  of 
dividends  by  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  by  the  Boanl 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  section  21  shall  continue  to  apply 
with  respect  to  such  bank,  and  to  such 
bank's  Investment  in  the  Financing  Corpo- 
ration. In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  payment  had  not  been 
made.". 

(b)  COnfobmino  Amendment.— Section 
402(h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (U 
n.S.C.  1725(h))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "After  the  effective 
date"  and  inserting  hi  Ueu  thereof  "(1) 
After  the  effective  date";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  first  three  sentences  of  para- 
graph (1)  shaU  not  apply  to  stock  issued  by 
the  Corporation  to  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion under  subsection  (bXlXA).". 

(c)  Limitation  on  Special  Assessment.- 
Section  404(c)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1727(c))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(c)  The  Corporation" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(cXl)  Special 
Assessment.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the 
Corporation";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fcd- 
lowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  LiMITATIORS  ON  AMOUNT  OF  ASSESS- 
MENT.—The  amount  ot  any  additional  pranl- 
um  assessed  by  the  corporation  against  any 
insured  institution  under  paragraph  (1)  In 
any  of  the  foUowing  years  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  listed  in  connection  with  each 
such  year  in  the  foUowing  table  (unless  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Board  determines  that 
severe  pressures  on  the  corporation  exist 
which  necessitate  an  infusion  ot  additional 
ftmds): 


"For  year 


1987.. 


Tbe  smauat  of  the  addi- 
ttooal  premium  otay 
notezeeed: 
%•  of  1  pereant  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  ao- 
oounU  of  the  iosured 
uMiiubm  of  saeh  Insti- 
tution. 
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tUtlOB. 

(d)  Pii<»iTT  or  Skdid  Iiimnn.— Sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Fedenl  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
<ia  UAC.  1430)  to  uneDded  by  addtaw  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  lutaeeetion: 

"(e)  PuouTT  or  Cnxux  Skdskd  Iirm- 
ms.— Notwlthstandinc  any  other  mvvtolon 
of  law.  any  eeeurtty  Intaeat  granted  to  a 
Federal  Hone  Loan  Bank  by  any  member  of 
any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  or  any  affili- 
ate of  any  meh  member  shall  be  oitltled  to 
priority  over  the  clalma  and  righta  of  any 
party  (including  any  receiver,  conservator, 
tmstee.  or  stmOar  party  having  rights  of  a 
Uoi  creditor)  otho^  than  the  claims  of  se- 
cured parties  that  are  secured  by  actual  per- 
fected security  Interests  that  would  be  enti- 
tled to  priority  under  otherwise  applicable 
law.". 

(e)  FBUC  Riron  Riquiuisiits.— Sec- 
tion 402  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subaection: 

"(k)  RvoKis  am  Buiwais  RaQunaD.— 

"(1)    QUAaiBa.T    IXPOKTS    AND    BUDGKIS.— 

Before  the  end  of  the  a-we^  period  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  each  calendar  quar- 
ter, the  Corporation  shall  complete  a  de- 
tailed written  report  and  budget  describing 
and  explaining^ 

"(A)  planned  or  antiditated  activities  and 
estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
such  calendar  quarter,  and 

"(B)  the  activities,  receipts,  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  preceding  calendar  quarter. 

"(2)  SmuKMUAL  BxroKX.— Before  the  end 
of  the  30Hiay  period  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  each  semiannual  period,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  complete  a  detailed  written  report 
and  budget  describing  and  explaining  the 
activities,  receipts,  and  expenditures  for  the 
preceding  semiannual  period. 

"(2)  SmmasioB  or  SMMUMmutL  uroar  to 
comaass.— The  Corporation  shall  submit  a 
copy  of  each  semiannual  report  required 
under  paragn«>h  (2)  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Senate. 

"(4)  ActivxTua,  Rc..  or  nuaaAL  asset  dis- 
poainoa  AasocunoR.— Activities,  receipts, 
and  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Asset  Dis- 
pooltlOD  Association  (or  any  successor  there- 
to) shall  be  included  in  any  report  or  budget 
required  under  thto  subsection. 

"(5)  DarunnoHS.— For  the  purpose  of  thto 
subsection— 

"(A)  AtTiviTUS.— The  term  'activities'  in- 
cludes any  activity  engaged  in  with  respect 
to  any  Insured  institution  in  financial  diffi- 
culty. 

"(B)  SiMiAinniAL  RBioD.— The  term  'semi- 
annual period' 


"(i)  ihe  period  beginning  on  January  1  of 
any  c^endar  year  and  ending  June  30  of 
:and 

e  period  beginning  on  July  1  of  any 
year  and  ending  December  31  of 


March  27,  1987 


March  27,  1987 
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(C)  OAXP  criteria  for  determining 
value  of  a  property  at  foreclosure; 

(D)  the  use  of  the  Financial  Accounting 
Standard  ("FAS")  15  (or  loan  restructuring. 


>iiOABT  Rnxavx.— Section  404  of 
ional  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1727)  to 
by  striking  out  subsection  (i)  (ss 
redesignated  by  section  305). 

THXITT  ACCODirmiO  STAMDABOS 

Sic.  307.  'nue  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  kunended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

I  "AOCOUWTmo  STAinUUUW 

"S14  41S-  (a)  The  Corporation  shall,  not 
later  nan  December  31, 1987,  prescribe  uni- 
form accounting  standards  consistent  with 
gener^y  accepted  accounting  principles  to 
be  ua^  by  all  Insured  Institutions  for  the 
purpoge  of  determining  compliance  with 
any  rgle  or  regulation  issued  by  the  Corpo- 
ration or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  the  same  degree  such  standards 
are  u^ed  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
rules  gnd  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors t>f  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Comi]bt>ller  of  the  CMrrfncy,  and  the  Fed- 
endpeposit  Insurance  Corporation.  The 
Corp<ntlon  may  suspend  the  application  of 
such  Standards  with  respect  to  any  transac- 
tion of-  insured  institution  If — 

"(1)1  the  effect  of  such  application  would 
result  in  an  insured  institution  and  its 
parent  c(»npany  being  treated  differently 
than  a  bank  and  its  bank  holding  company 
considered  on  a  consolidated  basis;  or 

"(2)1  the  transaction  was  consistent  with 
generitUy  accepted  accounting  standards 
whenkt  was  completed. 

"(bl  The  standards  prescribed  above  under 
subsei^ion  (a)  shall  become  effective  on  De- 
cembfr  31,  1987,  with  respect  to  each  in- 
sured institution,  except  an  insured  institu- 
tion that  files  a  plan  acceptable  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  achieving  compliance  at  the 
earlieat  feasible  date  but  in  no  event  later 
than  pecember  31, 1993.". 

AUDIT  or  rAOA 

Sac.  308.  In  addition  to  audit  and  exami- 
nation pursuant  to  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank;  Board,  the  Federal  Asset  Dtopositlon 
Asso<iatlon  shall  submit  to  audit  by  the 
ComntroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
fromUme  to  time  as  specified  by  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

xaRirr  IRDUSTHT  ascovxxT  GUmXLIinBB 

Saa  309.  (a)  Not  later  than  45  days  after 
the  dkte  of  enactment  of  the  Act,  the  Feder- 
al H>me  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  prepare 
and  1  ransmit  to  the  Congress  guidelines  for 
dealing  with  troubled— although  well  man- 
aged and  viable— thrift  institutions  in  a 
manner  which  will  maximize  the  long-term 
viabmty  of  the  thrift  Industry  at  the  lowest 
cost  io  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

(b)'  Guidelines  transmitted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  should  also  address  specific  pro- 
grauK.  such  as  the  following: 

(1)  Provision  for  classification  of  assets 
and  gppraisal  methodology,  which  provides 
for— 

(.K\  a  new  system  of  classification  of  assets 
that  provides  the  Principal  Supervisory 
Agei^  with  the  option  to  direct  the  creation 
of  M  ditional  general  loss  reserves  based  on 
a  re^  lew  of  an  insured  institution's  overall 
port  olio; 

(B  a  new  appraisal  standard; 


,  employed  by  the  Comptroller 
but  applicable  to  all  loans 
-  restructiuing  under  FAS  15; 
tlon  of  the  present  scheduled 
except  as  it  relates  to  1-  to  4- 


■Imilar  toi 
of  the 
qualifying  I 

(E)  ell 
item  sj 
family  dwe 

(F)  discretion  in  determining  whether  a 
loan  that  to  restructured,  while  already  de- 
linquent, should  be  classified  and  liberal  ex- 
tension of  forbearance  with  respect  to  net 
worth  requirements  for  institutions  that 
have  madevupervlsory  acquisitions. 

(2)  Enhaiiced  flexibility  in  the  supervisory 
process,  including  consideration  of  other 
sources  of  credit  of  a  borrower  for  recourse 
loans,  and!  flexible  approval  requlr^nents 
for  renegoilated  loans  where  a  supervtoory 
agreement  jextots. 

(3)  The  istablishment  of  an  appeato  proc- 
ess for  supervisory  agent  decisions. 

(4)  The!  establishment  of  an  appraisal 
review  system  to  avoid  overly  conservative 
or  optimisik:  appraisals. 

(5)  The  Establishment  of  a  Capital  Ortifl- 
cate  progr^  under  which  an  insured  insti- 
tution un^r  supervisory  control  of,  and 
with  the  (approval  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banl(  Board,  may  issue  a  capital  certif- 
icate only  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  thrifts 
regulatory'  capital  requirement.  When  the 
participatory  thrift  achieves  a  workable  cap- 
ital level,  to  be  determined  by  the  Federal 
Home  Lotti  Bank  Board,  the  thrift  shall 
redeem  tne  certificate  and  pay  interest  or 
warrants  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
time  held.; 

(c)  Not  later  than  January  31,  1989.  the 
Federal  H^e  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  trans- 
mit to  Codgress  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  guidelines  in  achieving 
the  goal  set  forth  in  subaection  (a).  Follow- 
ing receipt  of  the  evaluation,  the  Conmiittee 
on  Bankiiig.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Senati  and  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Id  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
itives  shaU  hold  hearings  to 
revise,  as  appropriate,  the  guide- 

APPLICATIOR  or  GAAP 

Sbc.  3101  (a)  Section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730)  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(s)  AataT  EvALUATiOHS.- The  Corpora- 
tion may  got  direct  or  require  an  insured  in- 
stitution to  establish  reserves  against,  or 
write  dovn  the  value  of,  any  asset  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  amoimt  that  wotild 
result  from  an  evaluation  of  the  asset  con- 
stotent  with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principle 

(b)  Section  5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  19^3  (12  U.S.C.  1464)  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(s)  AstBT  EvALDATiORS.— The  Board  may 
not  direct!  or  require  an  association  to  estab- 
lish reserves  against,  or  write  down  the 
value  of,  any  asset  in  an  amount  in  excess  of 
the  amount  that  would  result  from  an  eval- 
uation of  the  asset  constotent  with  generally 
accepted  accoiuitlng  principles.". 

RKPORT  ON  PHJSVmTlOK  Or  UlSOLVKHCiXS 

Sic.  311.  Not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  if  enactment  of  thto  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Homt  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  transmit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  containing  a  de- 
tailed description  of  steps  that  the  Board 
has  taken  and  will  take  administratively, 
and  of  aqy  legislation  necessary,  to  prevent 
additional  insolvencies  of  thrift  institutions. 


rAsnciPATiON  ni  ruauc  orraaiMos 
Sic.  312.  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Ck>rporatlon,  ensure  that  minority 
owned  or  controlled  commercial  banks,  in- 
vestment hanking  firms,  underwriters,  and 
bond  counsels,  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  to  a  significant  degree  in  any 
public  offering  under  section  21  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 

TTTU:  IV— E3fIERGEN(ry  ACQUISITIONS 

SHORT  TITLX 

Sic.  401.  Thto  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Financial  Institutions  Emergency  Acquisi- 
tions Amendments  of  1987". 

KXTXHSIOH  or  GABM-ST  GXRMAIH  ACT 

Sic.  402.  (a)  Section  141(a)  of  the  Gam-St 
Germain  Depository  Institutions  Act  of 
1982  (Public  Law  97-320)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  13,  1986"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "March  1, 1990". 

(b)  Effective  BCarch  1,  1990,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  403  of  thto  title  are 
repealed. 

(c)  The  repeal  or  termination  by  thto  sec- 
tion of  any  provision  of  law  shall  have  no 
effect  on  any  action  taken  or  authorized 
while  such  provision  was  in  effect  or  on  the 
authority  of  a  bank  holding  company. 
which  obtained  such  authority  prior  to  any 
such  repeal,  to  expand  within  a  State  under 
paragraph  (4KD)  or  (4KE)  of  section  13(f) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  rep^d  or  termi- 
nation of  any  provtoion  of  law  referred  to  in 
section  141(a)  of  the  Gam-St  Germain  De- 
pository Institutions  Act  of  1982  as  a  result 
of  the  date  contained  in  such  section,  such 
provtoion  shall  be  deemed  to  be  reenacted 
upon  the  enactment  of  a  law  extending  such 
date. 

ASSISTS)  KXTHAOKDIMAST  ACQUISITIOlfS 

Sk.  403.  (a)  Section  13(f)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823(f))  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (9), 
the  provisions  of  thto  subsection  shall  be 
used  exclusively  in  connection  with  any  ac- 
quisition by  or  merger  with  an  out-of -State 
bank  or  holding  company  with  respect  to 
which  the  Corporation  provides  assistance 
under  its  powers  in  subsection  (c)  and  shall 
not  be  applicable  if  the  Corporation  does 
not  provide  such  asstotance.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  thto  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  Corporation's  powers  under  sub- 
section (c)  to  assist  a  transaction."; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3XAKi)  Whenever  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral or  State  chartering  authority  has  certi- 
fied in  writing  that  an  insiu'ed  bank  with 
total  assets  of  $500,000,000  or  more  (as  de- 
termined from  its  most  recent  report  of  con- 
dition) to  in  danger  of  closing,  the  Insured 
bank  may  merge  with  or  its  assets  may  be 
purchased  by  and  its  liabilities  assiuned  by 
another  depository  institution,  including  an 
Insured  depository  institution  located  in  the 
State  where  the  insured  bank  to  chartered 
but  established  by  an  out-of-State  bank  or 
holding  company,  or  its  shares  may  be  ac- 
quired by  an  out-of-State  bank  or  holding 
company. 

"(11)  Whenever  the  appropriate  Federal  or 
State  chartering  authority  has  certified  in 
writing  that  one  or  more  Insured  bank  sub- 
sidiaries of  a  holding  company  are  In  danger 
of  closing  and  such  bank  or  banks  hold  ag- 


gregate assets  equal  to  3500,000,000  or  more 
(as  determined  from  their  most  recent  re- 
ports of  condition)  and  such  bank  or  banks 
represent  33  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
total  assets  of  all  insured  bank  subsidiaries 
(as  determined  from  their  most  recent  re- 
ports of  condition)  of  such  holding  compa- 
ny, an  out-of-state  bank  or  holding  compa- 
ny may  (I)  purchase  aU  or  part  of  the 
shares  of  or  otherwise  acquire  the  holding 
company  that  controto  such  bank  or  banks 
and  all  or  part  of  such  holdhig  company's 
subsidiary  banks,  or  (II)  purchase  all  or  part 
of  the  shares  or  otherwise  acquire  any  such 
bank  or  banlcs  in  danger  of  closing  or  estab- 
lish one  or  more  newly  chartered  banks  lo- 
cated in  the  State  where  such  banks  in 
danger  of  closing  are  chartered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  merging  with  or  purchasing  the 
assets  and  assiiming  the  liabilities  of  such 
banks,  if  the  aggregate  total  assets  of  such 
banks  that  are  acquired,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  purchasers,  equal  $500,000,000  or 
more.  Any  out-of-State  bank  or  holding 
cfMnpany  which,  punuant  to  clause  (11). 
purchases  shares  of,  or  establtohes  a  newly 
chartered  bank  for  the  purpose  of  merging 
with  or  acquiring  the  assets  and  mMiiminy 
the  liabilities  of,  such  bank  or  banks  in 
danger  of  closing  may  purchase  the  shares 
of  or  otherwise  acquire  any  bank  which  to 
affiliated  with  such  bank  or  banks. 

"(ill)  The  Corporation  may  assist  a  merger 
or  acqutoltion  permitted  under  thto  subpara- 
graph (A)  only  where  the  board  of  directors 
or  trustees  of  the  insured  bank  has  request- 
ed in  writing  that  the  Corporation  assist  a 
merger  or  a  purchase. 

"(B)  If  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Financial  Institutions  Emergen- 
cy Acquisitions  Amendments  of  1987,  the 
Corporation  provides  assistance,  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  the  authority  of  subsection 
(c),  to  an  insured  bank  and  such  bank  was 
eligible  at  the  time  such  assistance  was 
given  to  be  acquired  by  an  out-of-State  bank 
or  holding  company  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  bank  shall  remain  eligible  to 
be  acquired,  to  the  same  extent  that  it  was 
eligible  when  assistance  was  granted,  by  an 
out-of-state  bank  or  holding  company  so 
long  as  the  Corporation's  assistance  remains 
outstanding.  If,  at  the  time  such  assistance 
was  granted  to  an  insured  bank  or  to  ^fili- 
ated insured  banks,  such  bank's  or  banks' 
t>arent  holding  company  or  other  affiliated 
banks  were  eligible  also  to  be  acquired  by  an 
out-of-state  bank  or  holding  company,  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (AKll),  they  shall 
remain  eligible  for  such  acqutoltion.  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  were  when  the  assist- 
ance was  granted,  so  long  as  such  assistance 
remains  outstanding.  Any  acquisition  au- 
thorized under  thto  subparagraph  requires 
the  consent  of  the  Corporation,  which  may 
be  conditioned  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  impose  in  its 
discretion,  including  but  not  limited  to  re- 
ceipt of  such  consideration  for  the  Corpora- 
tion's assistance  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
deems  i4>propriate. 

"(C)  Where  otherwise  lawfully  required,  a 
transaction  under  thto  paragraph  (3)  must 
be  approved  by  the  primary  Federal  or 
state  supervisor  of  all  parties  thereto. 

"(D)  The  Corporation  may  not  assist  a 
merger  or  acqutoltion  under  subparagraph 

(A)  or  take  final  action  under  subparagraph 

(B)  without  the  concurrence  of  the  State 
bank  supervisor  of  the  State  in  which  the 
bank  in  danger  of  closing  to  chartered."; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (1) 
through  (ill)  of  paragraph  (4)  as  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (C),  respectively; 


(4)  by  amending  redesignated  paragraph 
(4KA)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4XA)  Nothing  in  section  3(d)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  section 
408(eX3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  any 
provision  of  State  law,  or  the  oonstitutioD  of 
any  State,  shall  bar  approval,  consumma- 
tion, or  retention  of  an  acquisition  author- 
ized under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3).  except  that 
an  out-of-State  bank  may  make  such  an  ac- 
qutoltion only  If  such  ownership  to  otherwise 
specifically  authorized."; 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
the  following: 

"(D)  An  out-of-State  bank  holding  compa- 
ny that  acqulrea.  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
bank  imder  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  in  any 
State  shall,  upon  the  expiration  of  two 
years  after  the  acqutoltion  or  \xpoa  the  exirf- 
ratlmi  of  such  shorter  period  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  State  law  for  an  out-of-State 
holding  oonuMuiy  that  acquires  an  in-State 
bank,  have  the  same  rlglits  to  make  addi- 
tional acquisitions  and  to  establish  branches 
in  such  State  as  an  in-State  ban^  holding 
company. 

"(E)  A  holding  company  which,  directly  or 
indirectly,  acquires  control  of  one  or  more 
banks  or  a  holding  company  under  para^ 
graph  (2)  or  (3)  or  subparagraph  (D)  shall 
not,  by  reason  of  such  acquisition  or  expan- 
sion, be  required  as  the  result  of  the  law  of 
any  State  to  divest  any  other  bank  or  banks 
or  be  prevented  from  acquiring,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  other  banks  or  holding  com- 
pany."; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "to  permit"  In  para- 
graph (5); 

(7)  by  striking  out  "closed"  the  second 
time  it  appears  and  "bank"  the  sixth  time  it 
appears  in  paragraph  (6KA); 

(8)  by  striking  out  clauses  (1)  through  (Iv) 
of  paragraph  (6XB)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  First,  between  depositoiy  iiistttutioiiB 
of  the  same  type  within  the  same  State; 

"(11)  Second,  between  depository  Institu- 
tions of  the  same  type  in  different  States 
which,  by  reciprocal  laws  or  other  arrange- 
ments specifically  authorize  such  acquisi- 
tions, or  in  the  absence  of  such  laws  or 
other  arrangemoits,  in  different  States 
which  are  contiguous; 

"(ill)  Third,  between  d^xMltory  insUtu- 
tlons  of  the  same  type  in  differmt  States 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  clause  (11); 

"(iv)  Fourth,  between  depository  institu- 
tions of  different  types  within  the  same 
SUte; 

"(V)  Fifth,  between  depository  Institutions 
of  different  types  in  different  States  which, 
by  reciprocal  laws  or  other  arrangements 
specifically  authorize  such  acquisltkHis,  or 
in  the  absence  of  such  laws  or  other  ar- 
rangements, in  different  States  whidi  are 
contiguous;  and 

"(vl)  Sixth,  between  depository  institu- 
tions of  different  types  in  different  States 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  clause  (v)."; 

(9)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowinr 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  mlnoiity-oontroUed 
bank,  the  Corporation  shaU  seek  an  offer 
from  other  minority-controlled  banks  before 
proceeding  with  the  sequence  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  subparagraph."; 

(10)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  of  paragraph  (8)  as  subparagraphs 
(D)  and  (E),  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  subparagraph  (A)  the  following: 

"(B)  a  bank  to  'in  danger  of  dosing'  If— 
"(1)  the  bank  to  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  its  depositors  or  pay 
its  obligations  in  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
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I  ud  tlMK  la  no  nuaoable  proipect  for 
it  to  do  so  without  Federal  aatetanoe;  or 

"(tt)  the  bank  baa  tncuned  or  ia  likely  to 
ineur  loana  that  will  deiOete  aU  or  substan- 
tially all  of  its  capttal  and  there  is  no  rea- 
aonable  pnapeet  for  repleniabment  of  the 
bank's  eairttal  wlUiout  Federal  aMistance; 

"(C>  banks  are  ■affiliated'  if  each  is  a  sub- 
aidlanr  (as  defined  in  section  a(d)  of  the 
Bank  BnUdtcm  Company  Act  of  19S6)  of  the 
aame  *««*«w»^  eoniianyt'*;  and 

(11)  by  addtaic  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtng: 

"(•)  Nothinc  in  thia  subaecticm  shaU  pre- 
vent the  Corporation,  in  its  sole  discretion. 
from  aaslatlnt.  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  ac- 
quisttion  of  an  open  or  dosed  Insured  bank 
by  an  out-of-state  bank  or  holding  company 
where  sudi  an  aoquisitton  is  otherwise  au- 
thorlnd  under  applicable  State  law. 

"(10)  m  any  transaction  authorised  under 
this  subsection,  no  sssisranrr  by  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  provided  to  a  subsidiary  of  a 
hokMnt  wwnpany  that  is  not  an  insured 
bank.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  this 
paragraph  is  not  intended  to  prevent  an  In- 
termediate holding  wwnpany  from  being  a 
conduit  for  ■T-'T*fl~^  ultimately  intended 
for  an  insured  bank. 

"(IIXA)  In  ita  annual  report  to  the  (in- 
gress, the  Corporation  shaU  include  a  report 
on  the  acquisitions  under  this  subsection 
during  the  preceding  year. 

"(B)  The  report  required  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  contain  the  following  infor- 


"(i)  The  number  of  transactions  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  which  the 
Corporation  provided  assistance. 

"(ii)  A  brief  description  of  the  transac- 
tions and  the  cireumstances  under  which 
such  tiansactions  occurred.". 

(b)  Section  4(cK8)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (13  U.S.C.  1843(cX8)) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(P)  In  the  event  an  application  is  filed 
under  this  paragraph  In  connection  with  an 
appMcatioo  by  a  bank  holding  company  to 
acquire  ecmtrtd  of  a  bank  in  danger  of  clos- 
ing or  its  affniated  banks  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13(f)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  the  Board  may  dispense  with  the  notice 
and  hearing  requirement  of  this  paragraph 
and  the  Board  may  approve  or  deny  the  ap- 
pHcation  under  this  paragraph  without 
notice  or  hearing.  Not  more  than  7  days 
after  approval  of  an  application  described  In 
the  receding  sentence,  the  Board  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  order 
api»oving  the  application  and  shall  identify 
any  nonbanking  activities  involved  in  the 
acquisition". 

(c)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding  CTom- 
pany  Act  of  1956  (12  UjB.C.  1843(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)":  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  If  the  appropriate  Federal  or  SUte 
chartering  authority  has  certified  in  writing 
that  a  bank  is  in  danger  of  closing  pursuant 
to  section  13(f)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act.  the  Board  may  dispense  with 
the  notice  and  hearing  requirements  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  any  appUcaUon 
received  to  acquire  such  bank  or  its  affUl- 
ated  banks  and  may  reduce  the  post-approv- 
al waiting  period  of  section  11  of  this  Act  to 
S  days  with  respect  to  such  bank  or  Its  affili- 
ated banks  or,  if  the  Board  finds  that  imme- 
diate action  Is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
probable  faUure  of  such  bank  In  danger  of 
closing,  further  reduce  or  eliminate  such 


period  with  respect  to  such  bank  or  its  af  • 
flllatad  banks,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Attoitiey  General  of  the  United  States.". 

SaiSOK  BANKS 

Sk.  404.  (a)  Section  3(1)  of  the  Federal 
Deport  Insurance  Act  (13  n.S.C.  1813(0)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)4l)  The  term  'new  bank'  means  a  new 
national  hanking  association,  other  than  a 
bridge  bank,  organised  by  the  Corporation 
to  asabme  the  Insured  deposits  of  an  Insured 
bank  plosed  on  account  of  Inability  to  meet 
the  demands  of  its  depositors  and  otherwise 
to  peilorm  temporarily  the  functions  pre- 
scribal  in  sulMection  (h)  of  section  11. 

*(3]|  The  term  'bridge  bank'  means  a  new 
hanking  association  organized  by 
>rporation  purstuuit  to  subsection  (i) 
ion  11.". 

(b)  Election  11  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (13  U.S.C.  1831)  Is  amended— 

(1)  ^y  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(h)";  and 
(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (1).  (j), 
(k).  and  (1)  as  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  (4).  and 
(S),  respectively,  of  subsection  (h). 

(c)  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821)  is  amended  by 
addink  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)0)  If  the  Board  of  Directors  deter- 
mineg  with  regard  to  one  or  more  closed  in- 
sured'banks— 

"(A)  that  the  amoimt  which  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  organize  and  operate  a  bridge 
bank  will  not  exceed  the  amount  which  is 
reasohably  necessary  to  save  the  cost  of  liq- 
uidating. Including  paying  the  Insured  ac- 
counts of,  the  closed  liank  or  banks: 

"(B^  that  the  continued  operation  of  such 
Insured  bank  or  banks  is  essential  to  provide 
adequate  banking  services  in  its  community; 
or 

"ICi  that  the  continued  operation  of  such 
Insur^  bank  or  banlcs  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  depositors  of  the  closed  bank  or 
banks  and  the  public, 

the  CJorporation  in  its  discretion  may  orga- 
nize g  bridge  bank  to  assume  the  deposits  of 
the  4osed  bank  or  banks,  and  to  assume 
such  other  liabilities  of  the  closed  bank  or 
banki  as  the  Corporation  In  its  discretion 
may  deem  advisable,  and  to  purchase  such 
assets  of  the  closed  bank  or  banlu  as  the 
Corporation  in  its  discretion  may  deem  ad- 
visable, and  to  perform  temporarily  the 
functions  hereinafter  provided  for.  Upon 
the  organization  of  a  bridge  bank,  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  closed  insured  bank  or  banks 
may.  subject  to  approval  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  transfer  assets  and  li- 
abilities of  the  closed  Insured  bank  or  banks 
to  the  bridge  bank.  In  order  to  prevent  un- 
nece^ary  hardship  or  losses  to  the  previous 
customers  of  the  closed  bank  In  connection 
withjthe  organization  of  a  bridge  bank,  in- 
dudmg  particularly,  creditworthy  farmers, 
small  businesses,  and  households,  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  Corporation 
should  continue  to  honor  commitments  to 
credttworthy  customers,  and  that  it  should 
not  mterrupt  or  terminate  adequately  se- 
cured loans  ttiat  are  being  repaid  in  accord- 
ance vdth  their  terms. 

"(2>  The  articles  of  association  and  the  or- 
ganimtion  certificate  of  the  bridge  bank 
shall  be  executed  by  representatives  desig- 
nated by  the  Corporation.  The  bridge  bank 
shall  be  a  national  bank  and  stiall  be  in- 
sured from  the  time  of  its  organization.  No 
capital  stock  need  be  paid  in  by  the  Corpo- 
ratioc.  The  bridge  bank  shall  tuive  a  S- 
member  board  of  directors  who  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


"(3)  The 
rate   powe^ 
that— 

"(A)  thej 
thority  to 
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Corporation  shall  have  sole  au- 
tppoint  and  remove  the  directors 
of  the  bridge  bank,  to  fix  their  compensa- 
tion, and  t  >  waive  any  requirements  pertain- 
ing to  thet  ■  qualifications  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 5145  through  5149  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes  (13  UtS.C.  71  through  75)  and  section 
31  of  the  Act  of  June  16,  1933  (13  U.S.C. 
7Ia); 

"(B)  the  Corporation  shall  have  authority 
to  indemnify  the  directors  of  the  bridge 
bank  on  such  terms  as  the  Corporation 
deems  proper; 

"(C)  any  requirements  for  capital  In  the 
bridge  ba^k  as  provided  in  section  5138  of 
the  Revis^  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  51)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  are  waived; 

"(D)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cturency 
sluill  have  authority  to  determine  the  maxi- 
mum limit  of  Indebtedness  of  any  person  to 
the  bridgf  bank  without  regard  for  the 
amount  of  the  bank's  capital  or  surplus: 

"(E)  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bridge 
iMmk  shall  elect  a  chairman  who  shall  also 
serve  in  the  position  of  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, j 

"(F)  the  bridge  bank  shall  be  a  national 
member  bank,  but  shall  not  be  required  to 
purchase  stock  of  any  Federal  Reserve 
bank;        i 

"(O)  th^  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
shall  have  authority  to  waive  any  require- 
ment for  a  fidelity  lx>nd;  and 

"(H)  upon  the  merger  of  a  Inidge  bank 
with  another  bank  that  is  not  a  bridge  bank, 
or  upon  the  sale  of  aU  or  substantially  all  of 
the  stock  of  a  bridge  bank  (other  than  a  sale 
to  the  Corporation  or  to  another  bridge 
bank),  or  apon  the  assumption  of  all  or  sub- 
stantially I  all  of  the  deposits  of  a  bridge 
bank  by  i^other  bank  that  is  not  a  bridge 
bank,  the  Surviving  bank  shall  cease  to  have 
the  status  of  a  bridge  bank. 

"(4)  Upon  the  organization  of  a  bridge 
bank,  and  thereafter  as  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  ki  Its  discretion  deem  necessary  or 
advisable,  the  Corporation  shaU  promptly 
make  available  to  the  bridge  bank,  upon 
such  termk  and  conditions  and  In  such  form 
and  amounts  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
prescribeTl  sufficient  funds  for  the  bridge 
bank  to  operate.  The  bridge  bank  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  an  agency  or  establishment 
or  instruinentallty  of  the  United  States 
Oovemm^Qt,  nor  shall  the  directors  or  offi- 
cers or  ei 
bank  be 
of  the  Ui 
purpose 

"(SKA) 
Board 
the  Coi 
the  bridgi 


iloyees  or  agents  of  the  bridge 
med  to  be  employees  or  agents 
States  Government,  for  any 
,tever. 

enever  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
rs  it  is  desirable  to  do  so, 
shall  cause  capital  stock  of 
bank  to  be  Issued  and  offered  for 
sale  on  siich  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Corporatii)n  deems  advisable  in  an  amount 
sufficient,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, to  make  possible  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  bridge  bank  on  a  sound 
basis.  If  U>e  bridge  bank  has  assumed  the 
Insured  deposits  of  a  closed  bank  with  total 
assets  of  )SOO,000.000  or  more  (as  deter- 
mined from  the  closed  bank's  most  recent 
report  of  condition),  the  bridge  bank  shall 
be  eligible  to  be  acquired  by  or  to  merge 
with  an  Insured  depository  institution  locat- 
ed in  the  State  where  the  closed  bank  was 
chartered  but  established  by  an  out-of-State 
l>ank  or  holding  company,  or  to  be  acquired 
by  an  oul-of-State  l>ank  or  holding  compa- 
ny, in  accordance  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  lubsectlon  (f )  of  section  13. 


"(B)  Unless  the  capital  stock  of  the  bridge 
bank  is  sold  or  ita  aaaets  are  taken  over  and 
its  depoatta  assumed  by  another  insiu^ 
bank  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  its 
organization,  the  Corporation  siiall  wind  up 
the  affairs  of  such  bank  by  voluntary  disso- 
lution or  by  the  appointment  of  a  receiver, 
except  that  if  the  Board  of  Directors  finds, 
after  consultation  with  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  that  an  extension  of  time  for 
winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  bank  Is  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  depositors  of  the  closed 
bank  or  banks  and  the  pubUc,  the  C^orpora- 
Uon  may  extend  such  time  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

"(6)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  or 
merger  of  the  bridge  bank  with  another  In- 
sured depository  institution  the  Corporation 
is  authorized,  in  Its  sole  discretion,  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  prescribe— 

"(A)  to  make  loans  or  contributions  to.  or 
deposits  in.  or  to  purchase  assets  or  securi- 
ties other  than  voting  or  common  stock  of, 
or  to  assume  the  liabilities  of.  such  bridge 
bank  or  the  company  wtilch  will  acquire 
control  of  such  bank; 

"(B)  to  giuuvitee  the  bridge  bank  or  the 
company  which  will  acquire  control  of  the 
bridge  bank  against  loss  by  reason  of  such 
sale  or  merger  or 

"(C)  to  take  any  combination  of  the  ac- 
tions referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B). 

"(7)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Corpo- 
ration under  section  13  to  assist  a  transac- 
tion under  this  sulxectlon.". 

COirVKRStORS 

Sk.  405.  (a)  Section  403  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1726)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  If.  upon  application,  and  pursuant  to 
a  plan  of  conversion  to  an  institution  of  a 
type  eligible  to  be  an  Insured  institution, 
the  Ck>rporation,  in  its  discretion,  deter- 
mines to  grant  insurance  of  accounts  to  a 
savings  bank  that  is  an  insured  bank  (as  the 
term  'insured  Iwnk'  is  defined  in  section 
3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act), 
such  insurance  shall  become  effective  at 
such  time  as  the  Corix>ration  stipulates,  at 
which  time  such  institution  automatically 
shall  lose  its  status  as  such  an  Insured  bank. 
No  change  of  deposit  insurance  agencies 
from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration to  the  Corporation  shaU  be  treated, 
for  the  purposes  of  section  18(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insiuttnce  Act.  as  involving  a 
conversion  to  a  noninsured  bank  or  Institu- 
tion, except  that  the  Corporation  shall  pro- 
vide the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion with  notification  of  any  application 
that,  if  granted,  would  Involve  such  a 
change  of  deposit  Insurance  agencies,  siiall 
consult  with  the  Corporation  before  dispos- 
ing of  the  application,  and  shall  provide  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with 
notification  of  the  determination  with  re- 
spect to  such  application.". 

(bXl)  Section  18(cX12)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(cKI2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(12)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  transaction  where 
the  acquiring,  assuming,  or  resulting  institu- 
tion is  an  Insured  Federal  savings  bank  or 
an  Institution  Insured  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
except  that  any  insured  bank  involved  in 
the  transaction  shall  notify  the  Corporation 
in  writing  at  least  30  days  prior  to  consum- 
mation of  the  transaction  and,  if  any  ap- 
proval by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 


Board  or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  is  required  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  such  approving  authority 
shall  provide  the  Corporation  with  notifica- 
tion of  the  application  for  approval,  shall 
consult  with  the  Ck>rporation  before  di^tos- 
ing  of  the  application,  and  shall  provide  no- 
tification to  the  Corporation  of  the  determi- 
nation with  respect  to  said  application.". 

(3)fiectlon  18(i)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  apply 
to  a  conversion  of  an  insured  bank  to  an  in- 
sured Institution  pursuant  to  section  403(e) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (13  UJ3.C. 
1726(e)).". 

APPOKTiomfKirr 

Sec.  406.  SecUon  7(b)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (13  U.S.C.  1817(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(10)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  amounts  received  pursuant  to  any  as- 
sessment under  this  section  and  any  other 
amounts  received  by  the  Corporation  shall 
not  be  subject  to  apportionment  for  the 
purpose  of  chapter  IS  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  or  under  any  other  authority.". 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  5340 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (13  U.S.C.  481)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  fifth  sen- 
tence the  following:  "Such  funds  shall  not 
be  subject  to  apportionment  for  the  purpose 
of  chapter  15  of  tiUe  31,  United  SUtes  Code, 
or  under  any  other  authority.". 

(c)  Section  404  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (13  U.S.C.  1737)  is  amended  by  addhig 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  amoimts  received  by  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  any  assessment  under  this  Act, 
deposits  required  under  this  section  and  any 
other  monies  received  by  the  Corporation 
shall  not  be  subject  to  apportionment  for 
the  purpose  of  chapter  15  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  or  under  any  other  authority.". 

(d)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (13 
U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  19  (12  U.S.C.  1439)  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"AFPOSTIOimKNT 

"Sk.  19B.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  amounts  received  pursuant  to 
any  assessment  under  this  Act  and  any 
other  monies  received  by  the  Board  shall 
not  be  subject  to  apportionment  for  the 
purpose  of  chapter  15  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  or  under  any  other  authority.". 

(e)  "nUe  I  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
(13  U.S.C.  1751  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"APPORTioifiinrr 
"Sk.  129.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  funds  received  by  the  Board 
pursuant  to  any  method  provided  by  tills 
Act,  and  interest,  dividend,  or  other  income 
thereon,  shall  not  be  subject  to  apportion- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  chapter  15  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  or  under  any  other 
authority.". 

UqUIDATIOR  PROCSKSmOS 

Sk.  407.  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(m)  The  Cori>oration  shall  fully  consider 
the  adverse  economic  Impact  on  local  com- 
munities, including  businesses,  and  farms  of 
actions  to  be  taken  by  it  during  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  liquidation  of  loans  of  a 
closed  bank.  The  actions  Include  the  release 
of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  products  and 
services  for  family  living  and  business  ex- 


penses and  shortening  the  imdue  length  of 
the  decision-making  process  for  the  aoo^t- 
ance  of  offers  of  settlement  contingent 
upon  third  party  financing.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  adopt  and  publish  procedures,  and 
guidelines  to  minimize  adverse  economic  ef- 
fects caused  by  its  actions  on  individual 
debtors  in  the  community.". 

CAPITAL  FOOLS 

Sk.  408.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
rati<m  has  the  statutory  authority  to  engage 
in  "(H>en  bank  assiatance"  for  falling  banka 
under  section  13(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  to  minimiw  losses  to  the  In- 
surance fund  and  to  provide  for  the  stability 
of  the  community;  and 

(2)  communities  in  depressed  regions  of 
the  Nation  have  had  increasing  difficulty  in 
raising  capital  to  taifuae  into  locally  operat- 
ed, failing  banks;  and 

(3)  States  have  the  authority  to  eatabUah 
capital  pools  to  siipplement  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  funds  and  outaMe 
capital  in  arranging  open  banka  aaalatance 
plans;  and 

(4)  It  is  not  In  the  public  Interest  to  have  a 
"fire  sale"  of  aaaeta  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Inaurance  Corporation  aa  a  part  of 
their  acquiaitlona  of  nonperf  orming  loana  to 
failed  banks. 

(b)  Ut  it  thenfbn  be  declared  That-  the 
United  States  Senate  hereby  encourages  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to 
exercise  its  discretionary  authority  to  work 
with  States  wtilch  authorize  such  capital 
pools  to  save  community  banks  during  this 
time  or  great  economic  distreaa  In  certain  re- 
gions of  the  country  and  the  United  States 
Senate  further  enoouragea  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  to  use  ita  dla- 
cretionary  authority  to  negotiate  aale  of 
loans  to  area  banks  to  prevent  further  asset 
devaluation. 

Trn£  V— CREDIT  UNION 
AMENDMENTS 

PButAmm  MxaGsa  amd  oomBavAToasRip 

AUTBOBITT 

Sk.  501.  Section  141(a)  of  the  CSam-St 
CJermain  Depository  Institutions  Act  of 
1982  (12  U.S.C.  1464  note)  to  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6); 

(2)  by  striking  out  ":  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8). 

SKOHS  MORTGACS  AND  HOMK  IMPKOTBCnrr 
LOANS 

Sk.  502.  SecUon  107(5KAXii)  of  the  Fed- 
erar  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.ac. 
1757(5XAKU))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fifteen  years"  and  all  that  follows  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "15  *years  or  any 
longer  term  which  the  Board  may  allow;". 

owNzasHiP  nrrzaxsT 
Sk.  503.  SecUon  107(6)  of  the  Federal 
Credit    Union    Act   (12    U.S.C.    1757(6))   is 
amended     by     inserting  representing 

equity,"  after  "payments". 


FAITHFUL  I 

Sk.  504.  Ya)  SecUon  112  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1761a>  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  board  shall  elect  from  their  number  a 
financial  officer  who  shall  give  adequate  fi- 
delity coverage  in  accordance  with  section 
113(3)  of  this  Act.". 
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(b>  Section  lis  of  the  Pederml  Credit 
Union  Act  (M  UJB.C.  1761b)  ta  Mnended  by 
■trlUnc  out  porMm>h  (S)  and  Inaertlng  In 
Uen  thonof  the  f oDimtair 

"(1)  prawfcio  Mlaqnate  fMeUty  covence  for 
olllceio  and  emidc^ooo  havlnc  custody  of  or 
hmdUng  fundi  aeeordlnc  to  reguUtiont 
I  by  the  Boud:". 


Mm  WW— If  ( 

S06.  Section  113(1)  of  the  Federal 
Cndtt  DBlon  Act  (13  V&C.  1761b(l))  is 
amended  bjr  atriktaw  out  "of  the  board  of  dl- 
reeton"  and  tnaertlnc  tn  lieu  thereof  "of  the 
credit  union". 

■OBTSBnCIPATIOa 

8k.  806.  Section  118  of  the  Federal  Credit 
XTnlon  Act  (13  VJB.C  1764)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  atrlUnc  out  "Subject  to"  in  subaec- 
tlOB  (a)  and  inaerttnc  tn  lieu  thereof 
"Snept  as  proylded  In";  and 

(3)  by  tnaeittng  "and  enforce"  after 
"adopt"  tn  subaectian  (b). 

f  irUfH  IT  Auiuiunov  PUXmUTT 

8K.  S07.  Seetlan  130(1X3)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (13  UJ&C.  1766(1X3))  Is 


(1)  by  tnaertlnc  after  "reimbursement," 
the  folknrtnc:  "acquire  and  dbsioae  of,  by 
leaae  or  purdiaae.  real  or  personal  property, 
without  retard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  appUcalde  to  ezecuttre  or  inde- 
nt acendes  of  the  United  SUtes.":  and 


(3)  by  inwfting  after  "this  Act"  the  fol- 
lowtnc:  ".  in  aooordanoe  with  the  rules  and 
regulatioaa  or  pcrildea  established  by  the 
Board  not  t~«~«-t«*^*  with  this  Act". 


r  or  iicDAB  rums 
8k.  sob.  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  Is  ammdwl  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f(dlowing: 

"TKDSTruao 


130.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
Tisian  of  law.  aU  moneys  of  the  Board  shall 
be  treated  as  tnist  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
section  386(aX3)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  BuMgency  DeOdt  Contnd  Act  of  1985. 
Thla  aectloa  is  effective  for  fiscal  year  1086 
and  every  fbcal  year  thoreafter.". 

TKHWCAT,  AMD  CLUUmHO  AMBIDIfBrrs; 

VAL  Am  ratmoinoii  AUTHomrrr 


8k.  SOO.  8ecti<m  306(g}  of  the  Federal 
credit  Union  Act  (13  UJS.C.    1786(g))  is 


(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "di- 
rector. oCfioer.  or  committee  member"  each 
time  it  appears  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"director,  officer,  oonmiittee  member,  or 
employee"; 

(3)  in  paragraidi  (3).  by  striking  out  "di- 
rector. ofUoer.  or  committee  monber"  the 
fbst  two  times  it  appears  and  InserUng  in 
Ueu  thereirf  "director,  officer,  committee 
member,  or  employee"; 

(8)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "any 
other  penmi"  the  first  time  It  appears  and 
inaertthg  in  lieu  thereof  "any  agent  or  other 
person";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  Inserting  "employ- 
ee, agent."  before  "or  other  peratm"  the  last 
time  it  appears. 


fairs  of  any  insured  institution,  any  bank 
boldly  company  or  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
holdlag  company,  any  orginisatlon  orga- 
nised and  operated  under  section  3S(a)  of 
the  ^deral  Reserve  Act  or  operating  under 
section  35  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  and 
any  atvings  and  loan  holding  company  or 
8ubsl4iary  of  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
(as  those  terms  are  defined  in  the 
Housing  Act),  and  any  institution 
by  and  subject  to  regulation  by 
Credit  Administration  without 
lor  written  approval  of  the  appropri- 

1  regulatory  agency. 
As  used  In  subsection  (g),  the  term 
I  institution'  means  an  insured  credit 
unioq  or  a  depository  institution  whose  ac- 
counlp  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insur^ice  Corporation  or  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings ^Ml  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.". 
nfPosinoN  or  corsxrvatorship 
Sk.  511.  SecUon  S06(hXl)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (13  U.8.C.  1786(hXl))  Is 
amen  led— 

(1)  >y  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
parai  raph  (A); 

(3)  >y  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subpi  ragraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinr. 

"l(i  there  is  a  willful  violation  of  a  cease- 
and-<«sist  order  which  has  become  final;  or 
"(DD  there  Is  concealment  of  books, 
papegs.  records,  or  assets  of  the  credit  union 
or  refusal  to  submit  books,  papers,  records, 
or  aflairs  of  the  credit  union  for  inspection 
to  anpr  examiner  or  to  any  lawful  agent  of 
the  ^oard.". 

SBDO^nOH  m  STATK  COMMXIIT  WAimiG  FBRIOD 

Sni  512.  SecUon  306(hX2XB)  of  the  Fed- 
eral .  Clredit  Unicm  Act  (12  VJS.C. 
1786(liX2XB))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"ntnoty"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30". 

AOTHOXITT  AS  COHSSBVATOH 

513.  Section  206(h)  of  the  Federal 
Union  Act   (12  U.S.C.    1786(h))   is 

by   redesignating   paragraph   (8)   as 
ph  (9);  and 
inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the 

The  conservator  shall  have  all  the 
of  the  members,  the  directors,  the 
and  the  committees  of  the  credit 
union  and  shaU  be  authorized  to  operate 
the  9edlt  union  in  its  own  name  or  to  con- 
serve! '^  assets  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
authorized  by  the  Board.". 

UQUISATIOH  PSOCKKDIHGS 

514.  (a)  SecUon  207(aXl)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1787(aKl)) 
Isan^nded— 

(l)iby  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(1)";  and 
(2)1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 


r  or  isaiovAL  am  suaraiiaiow 

8k.  SIO.  Section  306(g)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (13  VB.C.  1786(g))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowtng: 

"(7XA)  Any  perwHi  who,  pursuant  to  this 
sutawctkn.  is  removed,  suspended,  or  pro- 
hlbtted  from  participation  In  the  conduct  of 
the  affatiB  of  an  insured  credit  union  shall 
also  be  removed,  suvended.  or  prohibited 
from  participatkm  In  the  conduct  of  the  af- 


serve^  ii 
eztettti 

SiJ.  ! 


|)  Not  later  than  10  days  after  the  date 
ich  the  Board  closes  a  credit  imion  for 
ion  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  or  ac- 
appointment  as  liquidating  agent  pur- 
to  subsection  (b),  such  insured  credit 
imloc  may  m>ply  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  principal  office  of  such  insured  credit 
unlofi  is  located  or  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Colimibia,  for 
an  otder  requiring  the  Board  to  show  cause 
why  jit  should  not  be  prohibited  from  con- 
tinumg  such  liquidation.  Except  as  other- 
wiseiprovlded  in  this  subparagraph,  no  court 
mayftake  any  acUon  for  or  toward  the  re- 
moval of  any  liquidating  agent  or,  except  at 


March  27,  1987 


March  27,  1987 
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the  instant  e  of  the  Board,  restrain  or  affect 
the  exerdi  e  of  powers  or  f  uncUons  of  a  liq- 
uidating a(  ent.". 

(b)  Sec^Dn  308(c)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.&C.  1788(c))  is  redesignat- 
ed as  subsection  (J)  of  section  207  (12  U.S.C. 
1787)  and  )s  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
ject to  thd  regulation  of  the  court  or  other 
public  bo^  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
matter"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
ject only  u»  the  regulation  of  the  Board,  or, 
in  cases  wnere  the  Board  has  been  appoint- 
ed llquidaiing  agent  solely  by  a  public  au- 
thority halving  Jurisdiction  over  the  matter 
other  thail  said  Board,  subject  only  to  the 
regulaUonjof  such  public  authority". 

(c)  Section  208(d)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1788(d))  is  redesignat- 
ed as  secU^n  208(c). 

TSAMsr^  or  no  jurisdictioii  to  mcda 
Sk.  515.  (a)  Sections  5(aX2).  6(a)  and  6(b) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
UJS.C.  45(ax2),  46(a}  and  46(b))  are  amend- 
ed by  inserting  Immediately  after  "secUon 
18(fX3)."  the  foUowlnr  "Federal  credit 
imlons  deacrlbed  in  secUon  18(f  K4),". 

(b)  Thesecond  proviso  in  section  6  of  the 
Federal  T^ade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
46)  is  ame^ed— 

(1)  by  in^rtlng  immediately  after  "secUon 
18(fX3),"  the  followinr  "Federal  credit 
unions  described  in  secUon  18(f  X4).":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  "in 
business  i^  a  savings  and  loan  institution" 
the  following:  ",  in  business  as  a  Federal 
credit  unl^". 

(cXl)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
18(fXl)  ot  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(fXl))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting intmedlately  after  "paragraph  (3))" 
the  following:  "and  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board  (with  respect 
to  Federal  credit  unions  described  in  para- 
graph (4)y'. 

(2)  The  ^ast  sentence  of  secUon  18(fXl)  of 
the  FedeHd  Trade  Commission  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  57i(fXl))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "either  such"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "any  such"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  Federal  credit  unions 
described  I  in  paragraph  (4),"  immediately 
after  "paqagraph  (3),"  each  place  it  tvpears 
therein;  ahd 

(C)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  "with 
respect  to  banks"  the  followinr-  ".  savings 
and  loan  institutions  or  Federal  credit 
tmlons". 

(3)  SecUon  18(f)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
C^ommissibn  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(f)>  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  paragn4>h8  (4),  (5),  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7),  respec- 
tively, aiu  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
paragrap^(3)  the  following: 

"(4)  compliance  with  regulaUoiu  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection  shall  be  en- 
forced with  respect  to  Federal  credit  unions 
imder  sedUons  120  and  206  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Oilon  Act  (12  UJS.C.  1766  and 
1786).". 

TITLE  VI-DEPOSrr  AVAILABILnT 

SBOKTTIXU 

Sk.  6oi.  This  UUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Fair  Deposit  Availability  Act  of  1987". 
DKmnnoifs 
Sk.  603.  For  the  purpose  of  this  UUe— 

(1)  the  term  "Board"  meai>s  the  Board  of 
Qovemon  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 

(2)  th^  term  "depository  institution" 
means— 

(A)  any,  insured  bank  or  domestic  branch 
as  defined  in  secUon  ^  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insura^  Act  or  any  bank  which  Is  eligi- 


ble to  make  application  to  become  an  in- 
sured bank  under  section  5  of  such  Act; 

(B)  any  mutual  savings  bank  as  defined  in 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  or  any  bank  which  is  eligible  to  make 
application  to  become  an  insured  bank 
under  section  5  of  such  Act; 

(C)  any  savings  bank  as  defined  in  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  or 
any  bank  which  is  eligible  to  make  applica- 
tion to  become  an  insured  bank  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  such  Act; 

(D)  any  insured  credit  union  as  defined  in 
section  101  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
or  any  credit  union  which  is  eligible  to  make 
application  to  become  an  insured  credit 
union  pursuant  to  secUon  201  of  such  Act; 

(E)  any  member  as  defined  in  section  2  of 
the  Federal  Hcxne  Loan  Bank  Act;  and 

(F)  any  insured  institution  as  defined  In 
section  401  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or 
any  Institutkm  which  is  eligible  to  make  ap- 
plication to  become  an  insured  institution 
under  section  403  of  such  Act; 

(3)  the  term  "deposit  accotmt"  means  an 
account  in  a  depository  Institution  on  which 
the  account  holder  is  permitted  to  make 
withdrawals  by  negotiable  or  transferable 
Instrumoits.  payment  orders  of  withdrawal, 
telephone  transfers,  or  other  similar  items 
for  the  purpoae  of  making  payments  or 
transfers  to  tliird  persons  or  others.  Such 
term  includes  demand  deposit  accounts,  ne- 
gotiable order  of  withdrawal  accoimts,  share 
draft  accounts,  savings  deposits,  and  share 
accounts.  Such  term  does  not  Include  time 
deposits; 

(4)  the  term  "consumer  account"  means  a 
deposit  account  primarily  used  for  personal, 
family,  or  household  purposes; 

(5)  the  term  "check  or  similar  instrument" 
means  a  check,  negotiable  order  of  with- 
drawal, share  draft,  money  order,  or  similar 
instrument  drawn  on  a  depository  institu- 
tion located  in  the  United  States,  but  does 
not  Include  noncash  items;  and 

(6)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

DiscLosuu  or  rnmw  availabiutt  poucns 
Sk.  603.  (aXl)  Before  opening  a  consumer 
account,  a  depository  institution  shall  pro- 
vide a  written  diadosure  to  the  potential 
customer  of  its  specific  policy  with  respect 
to  when  a  customer  may  withdraw  funds  de- 
posited by  check  or  similar  instrument  into 
the  customer's  consumer  account 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  consumer  account 
which  was  opened  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  the  depository  Institution 
shall  Include  the  disclosure  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  with  the  first  regularly  sched- 
uled mailing  pertaining  to  the  account 
which  occurs  after  such  effective  date  (but 
not  later  than  90  days  after  such  effective 
date)  imless  the  depository  institution  has 
provided  a  disclosure  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  prior  to  such  ef- 
fective date. 

(b)  Each  depository  Institution  shall— 

(1)  post  at  eKh  location  where  its  employ- 
ees receive  deposits  a  clear  and  conspicuous 
notice  setting  forth  its  general  policy  with 
req>ect  to  when  a  customer  may  withdraw 
funds  deposited  by  check  or  similar  instru- 
ment; and 

(2)  mall  at  least  »nfiiiany  a  brief  reminder 
with  respect  to  a  consumer  account  that  de- 
posits by  cheA  or  similar  Instrument  may 
not  be  available  for  lmmf!diat,e  withdrawal. 

(c)  Each  owner  of  an  automatic  or  elec- 
tronic terminal  shall  provide  at  each  termi- 
nal location  where  deposits  may  be  made  a 
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brief  reminder  that  deposits  by  check  or 
similar  instrument  may  not  be  available  for 
immediate  withdrawal. 

(d)  A  depository  institution  shall  give 
notice  prior  to  Implementing  any  change  to 
the  depository  Institution's  policy  with  re- 
spect to  when  customers  may  withdraw 
funds  deposited  by  check  or  similar  instru- 
ment Into  consumer  accounts,  except  that 
any  change  which  expedites  the  availability 
of  such  fuinds  may  be  disclosed  after  imple- 
mentation. 

(e)  Each  depository  institution  shall  pro- 
vide disclosure,  consistent  with  the  disclo- 
sures required  under  subsection  (a),  of  its 
policy  with  respect  to  when  a  customer  may 
withdraw  funds  deposited  by  check  or  simi- 
lar Instrument  into  a  customer's  account 
upon  the  request  of  any  person. 

(f )  If  a  d^msltory  institution  does  not,  ss 
authorized  by  secUon  604(b),  generally 
begin  to  compute  interest  or  dividends  on 
funds  deposited  by  check  or  similar  instru- 
ment to  an  interest-bearing  deposit  account 
or  a  time  deposit  on  or  before  the  date  on 
which  that  depository  Instituticm  receives 
provisional  credit  for  the  deposit,  the  depos- 
itory instituUiMi  shall  provide  a  written  dis- 
closure, within  the  time  periods  required 
under  subsection  (a),  with  respect  to  when 
the  Institution  begins  to  compute  interest 
on  such  funds. 

(gXl)  The  Board  shaU  publish  model  dis- 
closure forms  and  clauses  for  common 
transactions  to  facilitate  compliance  with 
the  disclosure  requirements  of  this  section 
and  to  aid  customers  by  utilizing  readily  un- 
derstandable langxiage.  Nothing  in  this  UUe 
requires  the  use  of  any  such  model  form  or 
clause  prescribed  by  the  Board  under  this 
section.  A  depository  Institution  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  secticm  if  it— 

(A)  uses  any  appropriate  model  form  or 
clause  as  published  by  the  Board,  or 

(B)  uses  any  such  model  form  or  clause 
and  changes  it  by  deleting  any  information 
which  is  not  required  by  this  UUe,  or  rear- 
ranging the  format. 

(2)  Model  disclosure  forms  and  clauses 
ShaU  be  adopted  by  the  Board  after  notice 
duly  given  in  the  Federal  Register  and  an 
opportunity  for  public  comment  in  accord- 
ance with  section  553  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code. 

nrmtxsT  OH  DB^wrrs 

Sk.  604.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  amount  of  Interest  or  dividends  payable 
with  respect  to  an  interest-bearing  deposit 
account  or  a  time  deposit,  a  depository  insti- 
tution may  not  delay  beginning  to  compute 
interest  on  funds  deposited  by  check  or 
similar  Instrument  to  such  an  account 
beyond  the  date  on  which  that  depository 
institution  receives  provisional  credit  for 
the  check  or  similar  Instrument. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  a  de- 
pository institution  which  begins  the  com- 
putation of  Interest  at  a  later  date  than  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  for  aU  deposits,  in- 
cluding cash  deposits,  made  to  the  deposit 
account,  subject  to  the  notice  requirement 
of  section  603(f). 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  requires  the 
payment  of  interest  with  respect  to  funds 
deposited  by  check  or  similar  instrument 
which  is  returned  unpaid. 


nmuM  KxrcDiTB)  ramw  availabiutt 

BBOOLATIOR 

Sk.  605.  (a)  Not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Board  shaU  promulgate  regulations  to  expe- 
dite customer  access  to  funds  d^KWited  by 


check  or  similar  instrument  into  deposit  k- 
counts  by  expediting  the  prooeas  for  return- 
ing aU  categories  of  unpaid  items  or  other 
means  in  order  to  provide  that  receiving  de- 
posit<H7  institutions  can  reasonably  expect 
to  learn  of  the  nonpayment  of  Items  within 
the  time  periods  established  by  the  Board 
under  subsection  (b).  Such  regidations  shaU 
only  be  adopted  after  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty for  public  comment. 

(b)  The  regulation  promulgated  under 
subsection  (a)  shaU  provide  that  no  more 
than  6  intervening  business  days  shall  pass 
between  the  day  of  deposit  and  the  day  of 
availablUty  for  funds  deposited  by  check  or 
similar  Instrument  into  deposit  accounts  at 
depository  Institutions,  except  that  the 
Board  may  extend  by  one  business  day  the 
time  period  where  such  extension  is  neces 
sary  to  carry  out  subsection  (a).  In  any  case, 
the  Board  shaU  differentiate  time  periods 
based  on  the  time  necessary  for  a  depository 
institution  reasonably  to  expect  to  learn  of 
the  nonpajrment  of  a  check  or  stmOar  in- 
strument. 

(c)  The  Board  may,  by  regulation,  estab- 
lish reasonable  exceptions  to  the  time  limits 
established  under  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  for  deposits  by  check  or  similar  instru- 
ment in  excess  of  $5,000  in  any  one  day; 

(2)  for  checks  or  similar  Instruments  that 
have  been  returned  unpaid  and  redeposited; 
and 

(3)  for  deposit  accounts  which  have  been 
overdrawn  repeatedly. 

In  no  case  may  the  length  of  time  applica- 
ble to  items  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence exceed  2  intervening  business  days 
beyond  the  time  limits  established  by  the 
Board  under  subsection  (b),  except  that  the 
Board  shaU  prescribe  reasonable  time  limits 
for  checks  and  other  Instruments  deposited 
into  accounts  other  than  consumer  accounts 
for  the  purpose  of  clause  (1).      <. 

EXRDITID  rums  AVAILABIUTT  Bm^BXAKDIG 

Sk.  606.  (a)  Not  later  than  36  mcmths 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Board  shaU  promulgate  regulations  to  expe- 
dite customer  access  to  funds  deposited  by 
check  or  similar  Instrument  into  deposit  ac- 
counts at  depository  institutions  either  by 
improving  the  check  clearing  system  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  or  by  limiting 
the  time  period  between  the  day  of  deposit 
and  the  day  of  funds  avaUabiUty  in  accord- 
ance with  subsecticm  (c). 

(bXl)  The  Board  may  promulgate  regula- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  Improving  the 
dieck  clearing  system  used  by  depository  in- 
stitutions for  aU  categories  of  impald  items 
by  expediting  the  process  for  returning  sudi 
unpaid  items  or  other  means  in  order  to  pro- 
vide that  receiving  depository  institutions 
can  reasonably  expect  to  learn  of  the  non- 
payment of  items  within  the  time  periods 
establtshfd  by  the  Board  under  paragraph 
(3). 

(2)  In  prescribing  the  regulations  imder 
paragraph  (1),  the  Board  shaU  consider— 

(A)  adopting  a  uniform  endotaement 
standard; 

(B)  providing  for  direct  notification  of  re- 
turning che(^  and  similar  instruments  to 
the  depository  institution  of  first  deposit; 

(C)  providing  for  direct  return  of  d>ecks 
sod  similar  Instruments  to  the  depository 
institution  of  first  deposit: 

(D)  providing  for  settlement  of  aU  re- 
turned checks  snd  similar  instruments 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  regard- 
less of  whether  such  checks  at  stmllar  In- 
struments are  handled  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks; 
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(■)  ezteodinc  Umtta  for  retuniK 
(F)  the  UM  of  elMtranlc  meana  of  oolleet- 
iBg  and  retumtnc  cbaekK 
(O)  ptoffldlag  for  cheek  truncation: 
(H)  the  eatabUehment  of  an  automated 


(U  eharglBC  a  dapoattory  inatitutkm  baaed 
upon  notiiicatlon  that  a  «hiw'.h  gr  ■<'«<i»^  in- 
■tnmMDt  win  be  peeeented  for  paymmt; 

(J)  creatine  locentlwa  for  depoattory  Inetl- 
tuttana  to  return  unpaid  Itema  promptly  to 
the  dapoattonr  taatttutkaw  of  fint  depoalt: 

(X)  diapeiialm  with  unneoeanry  endorae- 


di)  antwnatlng  the  readlns  of  endorae- 
■Miita;and 

(M)  competitive  faetoci  and  the  provision 
of  an  adeiniate  level  of  such  aervlcea  nation- 
wide. 

In  pteacribtnc  regulatlona  under  Uila  we- 
tlon.  the  Board  shall  balanee  the  coats  with 
the  benefits  of  any  improvements  to  be  im- 


(S)  The  reculatlon  shall  provide  that  no 
man  than  4  Intervenlnc  business  days  shall 
pass  between  the  day  of  depoalt  and  the  day 
of  arallabiUty  for  funds  dqwetted  by  check 
or  similar  Instrument  into  depoalt  accounts 
at  depository  InstttutioDS.  except  that  the 
Board  may  extend  by  one  busineas  day  the 
Usse  period  wliere  such  extension  Is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  subsection  (a).  The  Board 
Shan  differentiate  time  periods  based  on  the 
ttane  neceamry  for  a  depository  Institution 
reasonably  to  expect  to  learn  of  the  nonpay- 
ment at  a  cheek  or  atanOar  Instrument. 

(4)  The  Board  may.  by  resulatlon.  estab- 
Uah  reasonable  exceptions  to  the  time  limits 
fatshltshert  under  paragraph  (3>— 

(A)  for  deposits  by  chet^  or  similar  instru- 
ment In  excess  of  $5,000  In  any  one  day. 

(B)  for  checks  or  similar  Instruments  that 
have  been  returned  unpaid  and  redeposited: 


(C)  for  deposit  accounts  wliich  tiave  been 
overdrawn  repeatedly. 

In  no  case  may  the  lensth  of  time  applica- 
ble to  items  described  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence exceed  a  business  days  beyond  the 
time  limits  eatahUshed  by  the  Board  under 
paragraph  (3).  except  that  the  Board  shall 
preaetlbe  reasonsblt  time  limits  for  checks 
and  other  Instruments  deposited  into  ac- 
counts other  than  consumer  accounts  for 
the  purpose  of  clause  (A). 

(cXl)  The  Board  may  promulgate  regula- 
Uona  limiting  the  length  of  time  during 
which  funds  deposited  by  dieck  or  similar 
Instrument  Into  deposit  accounts  at  deposi- 
tory Institutions  are  not  available  for  with- 
drawal, to  the  number  of  days  necessary  to 
provide  provisional  credit,  considering  such 
facton  as  the  type  of  instrumoit,  type  of  in- 
stttntkHi,  and  geographic  location. 

(3)  The  Board  may.  by  regulation,  estab- 
lish reascoable  exceptions  to  the  time  limi- 
tations eatahUshed  under  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  for  deposits  by  chedc  or  similar  instru- 
ment Into  new  accounts; 

(B)  for  large  dollar  deposits  by  chedc  or 
similar  Instrument  In  any  one  day; 

(C)  for  checks  iv  similar  instruments  that 
have  been  returned  unpaid  and  redeposited; 

(D)  for  deposit  accounts  which  have  been 
overdrawn  repeatedly;  and 

(■)  for  any  other  class  of  checks  or  similar 
Instruments  if  the  Board  finds,  based  on 
substantial  evidence  after  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  public  comment,  that  such 
daas  poses  a  serious  risk  of  loss  to  deposito- 
ry Institutions  and  that  an  exceptimi  would 
substantially  reduce  such  risk. 

(dXl)  In  accordance  with  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Board.  subsecUon  (b)  of 


thlslsectlon  snd  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
sectmn  605  shall  not  apply  to— 

(Ay  any  check  or  similar  instrulnent  where 
the  [deporitory  institution  lias  reasonable 
ion  to  believe  that  fimds  for  the  check 
ler  Item  are  uncoUectable  or  receives  a 
of  a  diversion  or  other  delay  in  tran- 

amounts  deposited  by  check  or  similar 
lent  In  a  depository  institution  in  the 
of- 

any  interruption  of  communication  fa- 
suspension  of  payments  by  another  de- 

Instltutlon; 
)  any  war;  or 
any  emergency  condition  beyond  the 
1  of  the  receiving  depository  instltu- 

ifU^e  depository  institution  exercises  such 
ss  the  circumstances  require.  In  no 
may  the  length  of  time  applicable  to 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  exceed 
days  beyond  the  time  limits  es- 
led  by  the  Board  under  tills  title. 
The  Board  may.  by  regulation  or 
suspend  the  applicability  of  this  sec- 
tioik  section  605.  or  any  portion  of  either 
secoon.  to  any  class  of  checks  if  the  Board 
detttmlnes  that— 

(A)  depository  institutions  are  experienc- 
ing pm  unacceptable  level  of  losses  due  to 
[-related  fraud:  and 

)  suspension  of  this  section,  or  such  por- 
I  section,  with  regard  to  the  class 
I  involved  in  such  fraud  is  necessary 
I  the  voliune  of  such  fraud. 
A  iegulation  prescribed  or  order  issued 
und  sr  tills  paragraph  shall  remain  in  effect 
for  lot  more  than  45  days  (excluding  Satur- 
day; i.  Stmdays.  legal  holidays,  or  any  day 
eitta  er  House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session), 
and  shall  require  that  funds  be  made  avail- 
abl(  within  a  reasonable  time. 

(3  KA)  Within  10  days  of  prescribing  any 
regi  latlon  or  Issuing  any  order  under  para- 
gra]  ih  (2),  the  Board  shall  transmit  a  report 
of  I  iich  action  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  1  tepresentatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Ban  king.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senite. 

(I  )  Each  report  imder  subparagraph  (A) 
sha  1  contain— 

(i  the  specific  reason  for  prescribing  the 
regi  ilatlon  or  issuing  the  order, 

(1  >  evidence  considered  by  the  Board  in 
mal  ing  the  detennlnation  under  paragraph 
(3)  vith  respect  to  such  regulation  or  order; 
and 

(ii  1)  specific  examples  of  the  check-related 
fra^d  giving  rise  to  such  regulation  or  order. 
(d)  In  any  case  where  subsection  (bX4). 
(cK2),  or  (dXl)  or  section  605(c)  applies— 

(I)  the  depository  institution  shall  provide 
Immediate  notice  for  deposits  in  person  or, 
in  me  case  of  any  other  deposit,  shall  mail 
noace  to  the  depositor  not  later  than  the 
doae  of  the  next  business  day  following  re- 
ceipt of  the  deposit,  as  to  the  day  the  fimds 
sh^  be  made  available  for  withdrawal  and 
tha  reason  the  exception  was  invoked, 
exc  !pt  that— 

U  l)  when  the  facts  giving  rise  to  the  appli- 
cat  lity  of  subsection  (cX2)  or  subsection 
(d>  1)  occur  after  receipt  of  the  deposit,  the 
depository  institution  shall  mail  notice  as 
so^  as  practicable;  and 

(II)  when  subsection  (dXlXBXiii)  or  sub- 
sec  Jon  (dK3)  applies,  notice  shall  be  provid- 
ed in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Boiird;and 

C!)  except  where  other  time  periods  are 
sp<  dfically  provided  in  this  title,  the  avail- 
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ability  of  the  funds  deposited  sliall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  policy  of  the  receiving  depoal- 
tory  insutution.  but  shall  not  exceed  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  as  determined  by  the 
Board. 

(fXl)  The  regulations  prescribed  under 
this  section  shall  become  effective  not  later 
tlian  36  iponths  after  the  date  of  enactment 
ion.  Except  for  any  regulation 
ion  (dX3).  such  regulations 
be  adopted  after  notice  and  op- 
[  for  public  comment. 

such  regulations  become  effec- 

Board  may.  from  time  to  time. 

regulaUons  to  expedite  further 

ity  of  funds  deposited  by  chedc 

I  instrument. 


KVA 


■  OP  oovxamcKirr  chbcks 


availiiile  for  withdrawal  not  later  than 
e  datejwhen  the  depository  institution  is 


Sac.  6tf7.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescrlbep  by  the  Board,  which  sliall  be 
issued  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  coinment  and  which  sliall  become  ef- 
fective npt  later  than  13  months  after  the 
date  of  epactment  of  this  Act.  funds  deposit- 
ed at  a  dn>osltory  institution  by  check  shall 
be 
the 

given  provisional  credit  for  that  check:  or  if 
provisioiW  credit  is  given  on  a  nonbusiness 
day,  on  (the  next  business  day,  where  the 
check-  ! 

(1)  Is  endorsed  only  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  issued;  and 

(3XA)  Is  drawn  on  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Suites;  or 

(B)  is  drawn  on  the  treasury  of  a  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  located  in 
the  same  State  as  the  receiving  depository 
institution,  is  deposited  in  a  depository  insti- 
tution that  is  staffed  by  employees  of  that 
depositofy  institution,  and  is  deposited 
alonk  wUi  a  special  deposit  slip  that  indi- 
cates that  the  check  is  drawn  on  the  treas- 
ury of  alstate  or  unit  of  local  government. 

APMUIlllTKATrVK  XXrORCXIIXIlT 

Sac.  Wfi.  (a)  Compliance  with  the  require- 
ments imposed  under  tliis  title  shall  be  en- 
forced under— 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Depodt  Insur- 
ance Actj  in  the  case  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
theCuniency; 

(B)  manber  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  fother  than  national  banks),  by  the 
Board;  a^id 

(C)  bapks  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insuranoe  Corporation  (other  than  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
Federal  ^vings  banks),  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation; 

(3)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owner's  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  section  407  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act,  and  section  17  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  ^ank  Board  (acting  directly  or 
throughl  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance {Corporation),  in  the  case  of  any  in- 
stitution subject  to  any  of  those  provisions; 
and 

(3)  the  Federal  Oedit  Union  Act.  by  the 
Adminis  irator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Adminis  ^ration  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
credit  ui  ion  or  insured  credit  union. 

(b)  Foi  ■  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  leferred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  f  f  its  powers  under  any  Act  referred 
to  in  that  subsection,  a  violation  of  any  re- 
quirement imposed  under  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  a  requirement 
imposed  under  that  Act.  In  addition  to  its 


powers 


wder  any  provision  of  law  specifi- 


cally referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 


tion, each  of  the  agencies  referred  to  in  that 
subsection  may  exerdae.  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  compliance  with  any  requirement 
imposed  under  this  title,  any  other  author- 
ity conferred  on  it  by  law. 

(c)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  Imposed  under  this  title 
is  medflcally  committed  to  some  other  (Gov- 
ernment agmcy  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  appropriate  State  regulatory 
authority  sliall  enforce  such  requirements. 

(d)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  issue 
regulations  under  this  title  does  not  impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  authority  desig- 
nated in  this  section  to  make  rules  respect- 
ing its  own  procedures  in  enforcing  compli- 
ance with  requiranents  imposed  under  this 
ttUe. 

CXVn.  LIABIUTT 

Sk.  609.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  any  depository  Institution 
which  fails  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
imposed  under  section  603,  604,  605.  606,  or 
607  with  respect  to  any  person  is  liable  to 
such  person  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

(1)  any  actual  damage  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  the  failure; 

(2KA)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  action, 
such  additional  amount  as  the  court  may 
allow,  except  that  the  liability  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  not  be  less  than  $50  nor 
greater  than  $500;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  class  action,  such 
amount  as  the  court  may  allow,  except  that 
as  to  each  member  of  the  class  no  minimum 
recovery  shaU  be  applicable,  and  the  total 
recovery  under  this  subparagraph  in  any 
class  action  or  series  of  class  actions  arising 
out  of  the  same  failure  to  comply  by  the 
same  depository  institution  shall  not  be 
more  than  the  lesser  of  $500,000  or  1  per 
centum  of  the  net  worth  of  the  depository 
institution;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs  of 
the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  award  in  any 
class  action,  the  court  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors,  the  amount  of  any 
actual  damages  awarded,  the  frequency  and 
persistence  of  faUures  of  compliance,  the  re- 
sources of  the  depository  institution,  the 
number  of  persons  adversely  affected,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  failure  of  compli- 
ance was  intentional. 

(b)  A  depository  institution  may  not  be 
held  liable  in  any  action  brought  under  this 
section  for  a  violation  of  section  603,  604, 
605.  606,  or  607  if  the  violaUon  was  not  In- 
tentional and  resulted  from  a  bona  fide 
error  notwithstanding  the  maintenance  of 
procedures  reasonably  adapted  to  avoid  any 
such  error.  Examples  of  a  bona  fide  error  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  clerical,  calcu- 
lation, computer  malfimction  and  program- 
ming, and  printing  errors,  except  ttiat  an 
error  of  legal  Judgment  with  respect  to  a 
person's  obligations  under  this  title  is  not  a 
bona  fide  error. 

(c)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  any  United  States  district  court, 
or  in  any  other  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  violation. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  section  imprMdng 
any  liability  shall  mply  to  any  act  done  or 
omitted  in  good  faith  in  conformity  with 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  interpretation  there- 
of by  the  Board  or  in  conformity  with  any 
interpretation  or  approval  by  an  official  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
duly  authorised  by  the  Board  to  issue  such 


interpretations  or  approvals  under  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Board  may  prescribe  there- 
for, notwithstanding  that  after  such  act  or 
omission  has  occurred,  such  rule,  regulation, 
interpretation,  or  approval  is  amended,  re- 
scinded, or  determined  by  Judicial  or  other 
authority  to  be  invalid  for  any  reason. 

mSCXLLAKBOnS 

Sac.  610.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
any  deposit  which  is  made  on  a  Saturday. 
Simday.  legal  holiday,  or  after  the  close  of 
business  on  any  business  day  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  made  on  the  next  busi- 
ness day. 

(b)  Whenever  any  provision  of  this  title 
requires  that  fimds  be  available  for  with- 
drawal on  a  business  day,  such  funds  shall 
be  available  for  withdrawal  2  hours  after 
the  start  of  such  business  day. 

XrntCT  OH  CHXCK  AOCXPTARCB  POUCm  AHD 
OTHXKLAWS 

Sac.  611.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title— 

(1)  prevents  a  depository  Institution,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  of  such  depository 
institution,  from  making  funds  available  for 
withdrawal  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
is  provided  in  this  title  or  in  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Board:  and 

(2)  affects  a  depository  institution's 
right- 

(A)  to  accept  or  reject  a  check  for  deposit; 
or 

(B)  if  a  check  is  accepted  for  deposit  and 
the  depository  institution  has  made  provi- 
sional settlement  with  the  depositor,  pursu- 
ant to  law  to— 

(1)  revoke  the  provisional  settlement  given 

by  the  depository  Institution; 
(ii)  charge  back  the  depositor's  account;  or 
(ill)  claim  a  refund  of  such  provisional 

credit. 

(b)  Any  law  or  regulation  of  any  State 
which  requires  that  funds  deposited  or  re- 
ceived for  deposit  in  an  account  at  a  deposi- 
tory institution  chartered  by  such  State  be 
made  available  for  withdrawal  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  the  period  of  time  pro- 
vided in  this  title  or  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  under  this  title  shall— 

(1)  supersede  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  any  regulations  by  the  Board  to  the 
extent  such  provisions  relate  to  the  time  by 
which  funds  deposited  or  received  for  depos- 
it in  an  account  shall  be  available  for  with- 
drawal; and 

(2)  apply  to  all  federally  insured  deposito- 
ry institutions  located  within  such  State. 

This  subsection  shall  apply  only  if  the 
Board  has  promulgated  a  regulation  under 
section  606(c).  and  the  State  law  or  regula- 
tion has  taken  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  any 
regulation  of  the  Board  prescribed  imder 
this  title  shall  supersede  the  provisions  of 
any  State  law,  including  the  Uniform  Com- 
mercial Code  as  in  effect  in  any  State, 
which  the  Board  determines  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  such 
regulation,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
consistency. 

laooLATioirs 
Sac.  612.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
comment  to  carry  out  this  title.  These  regu- 
lations may  contain  such  definitions,  classi- 
fications, differentiations,  or  other  provi- 
sions, and  may  provide  for  such  adjustments 
and  exceptions  for  any  class  of  transactions, 
consistent  with  section  605(c)  and  subsec- 
tions (bX4).  (c).  and  (d)  of  section  606  of 
this  title,  as  the  Board  determines  are  nec- 


essary to  effectuate  this  title,  to  prevent  cir- 
cumvention or  evasion  of  this  title,  or  to  fa- 
cilitate compliance  with  this  title.  The  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  shall  require  all  dlado- 
sures.  statements,  and  notices  provided  to 
be  clear  and  conspicuous  and  in  language 
that  can  be  readily  understood. 

nfraovno  patiixwt  mcBsinaia 
Sac.  613.  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
implementation  of  regulations  under  section 
606,  the  Board  shall  prepare  a  study  and 
submit  its  findings  to  the  Congress  on— 

(1)  the  effect  of  the  changes  made  by  sec- 
tion 606.  and  the  advisability  and  feasibility 
of  further  changes: 

(2)  an  assessment  of  Improvements  that 
can  be  made  in  the  check  collection  system, 
including  improved  procedures  for  the 
return  of  unpaid  items,  reduction  of  costs, 
reduction  in  the  number  of  retiuned  checks, 
greater  speed  and  efficiency  in  the  check 
collection  and  return  system,  utilization  of 
more  efficient  technology,  and  parity  of 
treatment  of  depository  institutions;  and 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  use  of  electronics 
in  payments  and  of  the  need  for  improve- 
ments in  the  way  the  payments  system  pro- 
vides services  so  as  to  ensure  effident  and 
affordable  services,  including  the  possible 
development  of  additional  electronic  serv- 
ices. 

PARITT  ni  CLXARIirc 

Sac.  614.  (a)  Section  llA  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Ad  (12  U.S.C.  248a)  ts  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  All  depository  institutions,  as  defined 
in  section  19(bXl)  (12  U.S.C.  461(bXl)),  may 
receive  for  deposit  and  as  deposits  any  evi- 
dences of  transadion  accounts,  as  defined 
by  secUon  19(bXl)  (13  V&.C.  461(bXl)) 
from  other  depository  institutions,  as  de- 
fined in  secUon  19(bXl)  (13  U.S.C. 
461(bXl))  or  from  any  office  of  any  Federal 
Reserve  bank  without  regard  to  any  Federal 
or  State  law  restricting  the  number  or  the 
physical  location  or  locations  of  such  d^MS- 
itory  institutions.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  takes  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Ad. 


KPPaCnVX  DATS 

Sac.  615.  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
605.  606,  607.  and  612,  this  tiUe  takes  effed 
upon  the  expiration  of  13  mcmths  following 
its  enactment. 

ADJUBTABLI  MOKTGAGX  CAPS 

Sxc.  616.  (a)  An  adjustable  rate  mortgage 
loan  that  is  originated  by  a  creditor  shall  in- 
dude  a  limitation  on  the  maTlmum  int««st 
rate  that  may  apply  during  the  term  of  the 
mortgage  loan. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Any  violation  of  this  sedion  shall  be 
treated  as  a  violation  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Ad  and  shall  be  subject  to  administra- 
tive enforcement  under  section  108  or  dvll 
liability  under  section  130  of  such  Act.  or 
both. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section- 

(1)  the  tenn  "creditor"  means  a  person 
who  regularly  extends  credit  for  personal. 
family,  or  household  purposes;  and 

(2)  the  term  "adjustable  rate  mortgage 
loan"  means  any  loan  secured  by  a  lien  on  a 
one  to  four  family  dwelling  unit,  induding  a 
condominium  unit,  cooperative  housing 
unit,  or  mobile  home,  where  the  loan  is 
made    pursuant    to    an   agreement    under 
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whMi  tlw  eradttar  may,  from  time  to  time, 
■djntt  tbe  nte  of  interwt. 
ruTAnLT  ovBunn  xmtum  pbovuimm 

aac  617.  Mothinc  in  tbe  tint  puacntph  of 
MCUOB  IS  of  the  FBdenl  Reeenre  Act  atuOl 
be  ooDetmad  to  ptotalUt  or  ezonpt  tbe  Fed- 
eral Reeerre  Board  or  any  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  from  pajrlnc  faea  on  a  noo-dlacrtmlna- 
tory  bada  to  privately  operated  payment* 
ptovfclera. 

irm  vn— CHBCK  cahhtno 

SBOKXTITLI 

8k.  TOl.  Ttato  title  may  be  cited  a>  tbe 
"Fair  Aooeaa  to  Cbeek  Caablng  Act". 


OK.  70S.  (a)  A  depoaitory  instituUon 
v^ileb.  In  tbe  ordinary  oouiae  of  btuineaB. 
caabea  dtecka  for  cuBtomera.  aball  caab  any 
diaek  iaroed  by  tbe  United  Statea  Oovem- 
nkent.  any  State,  any  unit  of  local  govem- 
r  any  aseoey  tbereof.  if  tbe  con- 
'  pnaentinc  tbe  «^*'*''* — 

<1)  la  tbe  individual  to  wbran  tbe  cbeck 
baa  been  ivued:  »»»h 

(S)  ia  refiatered  wttb  tbe  depository  insti- 
tutton  punuant  to  subaeetkm  (b). 

(b)  Tbe  Board  aball  promulgate  regula- 
tlonB  lovemlns  regiatration  under  tbls  aec- 
tloCL  The  rcfulationa  aball  require,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to.  tbe  foOowinr 

(1)  Bvery  audi  depoaitory  institution  sball 
provide  for  registration  in  all  of  its  offices. 

(S)  Regiatratian  aball  be  by  means  of  an 
appUcaUon  containing  tbe  application  date. 
and  the  name,  addreas,  date  of  birth,  social 
Mcurlty  number,  and  handwritten  sii^uiture 
of  the  applicant  as  weD  as  any  other  infor- 
mation the  Board  may  deem  necessary,  or 
by  any  other  method  the  Board  may  ap- 
prove. 

(S)  Every  depoaitory  Institution  shall  have 
the  authority  to  verify  the  information  re- 
quired to  be  sulmitted  liy  the  applicant. 

(4)  Veriflcatlim  shaU  be  completed  within 
thirty  days  of  receipt  of  the  application. 

(5)  Upon  voification.  tlie  applicant  shall 
be  considered  registered,  and  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  depoaitory  Institution  with  an 
identification  card  in  such  form  as  the 
Board  may  approve. 

(6)  The  depoaitory  Institution  may  restrict 
tbe  cashing  of  any  check  i»eaented  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  only  to  the 
office  that  tbe  application  was  submitted  to, 
except  that  all  offlcea  of  the  depository  in- 
stttution  must  caab  any  check  presented  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  if  the  person 
pr>af.ntlng  the  check  slso  presents  a  reliable 
piece  of  identification  which  indudea  a  pho- 
tograph. 

(7XA)  A  depoaitory  institution  may  assess 
a  diarge  for  issuing  an  identiflcation  card, 
in  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  the  actual 
coat  incurred  in  processing  the  application 
and  lasuing  the  card,  as  determined  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  by  the  Board. 

(B)  Mo  charge  may  be  assessed  for  cashing 
thetkM  pursuant  to  aubaection  (a), 
poamra  or  noncn 

SBc  703.  Every  depoaitory  institution 
dian  poat  a  cmspieuous  notice  in  the  appro- 
priate area  of  each  location  where  depoaits 
are  accepted  that  inf wna  consumers  that 
check  caahing  aervioea  pursuant  to  section 
703  of  this  title  are  available.  The  notice 
shall  clearly  explain  the  material  features 
and  limitations  of  chedi  cashing  services  so 
that  consumers  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  understand  the  terms  offered. 

aaoULATIOMS 

Sac.  704.  The  Board  shaU  prescribe  regula- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 


title.  In  promulgating  such  rules  and 
ions,  tbe  Board  may  obtain  upon  re- 
quest the  views  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
that  I  exerdaes  regulatory  or  supervisory 
functions  with  respect  to  depository  Institu- 
Uons  subject  to  this  title. 

AOMiH  IS'l  HATTVK  XMrOKCXlfXIfT 

Ssa  705.  (a)  Compliance  with  the  require- 
ment Imposed  under  this  title  shall  be  en- 
f  orc^l  under— 

(l)laection  8  of  tbe  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
anceJAct.  In  the  caae  of — 

(Al  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency; 

(Blj  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
SystOm  (other  than  national  lianks)  by  the 
Boaiti:and 

(Cl  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insuianoe  Corporation  (other  than  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reaerve  System),  by  the 
Boanl  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation: 

(3)|sectlon  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933.  secUon  407  of  the  National 
Houging  Act,  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  by  the  Feder- 
al ^me  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly 
or  tvough  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insutance  Coriwration),  In  tbe  case  of  any 
institution  subject  to  any  of  those  provi- 
sions and 

(3)Tthe  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
union  or  insured  credit  union. 

(blfl)  For  purposes  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  Its 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  In  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
Imposed  under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  In  violation  of  a  requirement  Imposed 
und^  that  Act 

(2>'  In  addition  to  Its  powers  imder  any 
provision  of  law  specifically  referred  to  in 
suba^ion  (a),  each  of  the  agencies  referred 
to  14  that  subsection  may  exercise,  for  the 
punlose  of  enforcing  compliance  with  any 
reqivrement  imposed  imder  this  title,  any 
'  authority  conferred  on  It  by  law. 
The  authority  of  the  Board  to  issue 
ions  imder  this  title  does  not  Impair 
Authority  of  any  other  agency  designat- 
thls  section  to  make  rules  respecting 
procedures  In  enforcing  compliance 
I  requirements  Imposed  under  this  title. 

CIVU.  l.fOSn.TTT 

Ss:.  706.  (a)  Any  depository  institution 
that  faUs  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
lmp(  oed  under  this  title  or  any  regulation 
adoited  pursuant  to  this  title  with  respect 
to  a  ly  person  shall  be  liable  to  such  person 
in  ai  t  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(1  any  actual  damage  sustained  by  such 
pen  m  as  a  result  of  the  failure:  and 

(2  (A)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  action, 
such  additional  amoimt  as  the  court  may 
allow,  except  that  liability  under  this  sul>- 
pan  graph  shall  not  be  less  than  $100  nor 
grei  ter  than  $1,000;  or 

(E  >  In  the  case  of  a  class  action,  such  addi- 
tion d  amount  as  the  court  may  allow. 
exc4  pt  that— 

(11  as  to  each  meml>er  of  the  class,  no  min- 
imu  n  recovery  shall  be  applicable;  and 

(11  f  the  total  recovery  under  this  subpara- 
gnu  h  in  any  class  action  or  series  of  class 
actl  »ns  arising  out  of  the  same  failure  to 
con  ply  by  the  same  depository  institution 
shai  1  not  be  more  than  the  lessor  of 
$804.000  or  1  percent  of  the  net  worth  of 
the  Uepository  institution. 

(taf)  In  determining  the  amount  of  award  In 
any>  class  action,  the  court  shall  consider, 
amdng  other  relevant  factors— 
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qulremenf 
(d)  In 


(1)  the 
awarded: 

(2)  the  trequency  and  persistence  of  fail- 
ures of  cotopllance; 

(3)  the  Resources  of  the  depository  institu- 
tion; 

(4)  the  bumber  of  persons  adversely  af- 
fected: anfl 

(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  faOiuv  to 
comply  was  intentional. 

(c)  Upon  application  by  an  aggrieved 
party,  the^  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  or  stay  other  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction may  grant  such  equitable  and  declar- 
atory relief  as  Is  necessary  to  enforce  the  re- 
imposed  under  this  title. 
le  case  of  any  suooeasful  action 
under  sutisection  (a)  or  (c).  the  costs  of  the 
action,  together  with  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  ks  determined  by  the  court,  shall 
be  added  I  to  any  damages  awarded  by  the 
court  undfer  such  section. 

(e)  No  provision  of  this  title  imposing  11- 
apply  to  any  act  done  at  omlt- 

f aith  in  conformity  with  any  of- 
regulation.  or  interpretation 
thereof  bf  the  Board  or  in  conformity  with 
any  inter^retaticm  or  approval  by  an  official 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
duly  authorised  by  the  Board  to  Issue  such 
interpret4tion8  or  approvals  under  such  pro- 
cedures sa  the  Board  may  prescribe  there- 
for, notwithstanding  that  after  such  act  or 
omission  (las  occurred,  such  rule,  regulation, 
interpretation,  or  approval  Is  amended,  re- 
scinded. Or  determined  by  Judicial  or  other 
authority  to  be  Invalid  for  any  reason. 

(f)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  lie 
brought  (n  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy,  or  in  any  other  court  of  com- 
petent JuMsdlction.  No  such  action  shall  be 
brought  1  ater  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  oc(  urrence  of  the  violation. 


ability 
ted  In 
fidal 


DKFIHITIOMS 

Sac.  701.  For  tbe  purpose  of  this  title— 
(1)  thejterm  "consumer"  means  a  natural 
person; 
(3)  the  term  "check"  means  any  ched^ 


share 
or  other 
or  transf( 
(3)  the 
the  m< 
(U).    (ill), 


negotiable  order  of  withdrawal. 

means  of  making  payment 

third  parties  or  other; 

"depository  institution"  has 

given  such  term  m  clauses  (1). 

(Iv).    (V).    and    (vi)    of    section 


19(bKlxA)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 

(4)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Oovemots  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
and  I 

(5)  thej  term  "office"  includes  tbe  home 
office  of  a  depoaitory  Institution  and  any 
office  approved  as  a  tiranch  of  the  deposito- 
ry Institution  by  Its  Federal  or  State  super- 
visory sfency.  but  excludes  free-standing 
automated  teller  machines  and  other  elec- 
tronic terminals. 

TITLE    ym— LOAN    LOSS    AMORTIZA- 
TION ]  "OR  AGRICULTURAL  BANKS 

LOAH  LO  IS  AMORTIZATION  FOB  AQRICITLTUBAL 
BAXKS 

Ssc.  80^.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"(JKl)  iTbe  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  a^iall  permit  an  agricultural  bank  to 
take  the  actions  referred  to  In  paragraph  (3) 
if  it  finds  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
fraud  or  criminal  abuse  on  the  part  of  the 
bank  led  to  the  losses  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (3|. 

"(2KA)  Any  loss  on  any  qualified  agricul- 
tural loan  that  an  agricultural  bank  would 


otherwise  be  required  to  show  on  Its  annual 
financial  statement  for  any  year  between 
December  31,  1983,  and  January  1,  1992, 
may  be  amortised  on  Its  financial  state- 
ments over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  10 
years,  ss  specified  In  regulations  issued  by 
the  appropriate  Federal  hanking  agency. 

"(B)  An  agricultural  bank  may  reappraise 
the  value  of  any  real  estate  or  other  proper- 
ty, real  or  personal,  that  it  acquired  coinci- 
dent to  the  making  of  a  qualified  agricultur- 
al loan  and  that  it  owned  on  January  1. 
1983.  and  any  such  additional  property  that 
it  acquires  prior  to  January  1, 1092.  Any  loss 
that  such  bank  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  show  on  its  aimual  financial  statements 
ss  the  result  of  such  reappraisal  may  be  am- 
ortized on  its  financial  statements  over  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  10  years,  as  specified 
in  regulations  Issued  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  hanking  agency. 

"(3)  The  appropriate  Federal  hanking 
agency  may  issue  regulations  Implementing 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  baniu  that  it 
supervises. 
"(4)  As  used  In  this  subsection- 
"(A)  the  term  'agricultural  bank'  means  a 
bank— 

"(i)  tbe  deposits  of  which  are  insured  by 

the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation: 

"(ii)  which  Is  located  In  an  agricultuj^ 

area  the  economy  of  which  Is  dependent  on 

agriculture; 

'(ill)  which  has  assets  of  $100,000,000  or 
less;  and 

"(IvKI)  which  has  at  least  25  percent  of  Its 
total  loans  in  qualified  agricultural  loans;  or 
"(II)  which  has  fewer  than  25  percent  of 
its  total  loans  In  qualified  agricultural  loans 
but  which  the  appropriate  Federal  banldng 
agency  or  State  bank  commissioner  recom- 
mends to  the  Corporation  for  eligibiUty 
under  this  section,  or  which  the  Corpora- 
tion, on  Its  motion,  deems  eligible;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'qualified  agricultural  loan' 
means  a  loan  made  to  finance  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  products  or  livestock  In 
the  United  States,  a  loan  secured  by  farm- 
land or  farm  machinery,  or  such  other  cate- 
gory of  loans  as  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may  deem  eligible. 

"(5)  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  under  this 
subsection,  the  agricultural  bank  must 
agree  to  maintain  In  Its  loan  portfolio  a  per- 
centage of  agricultural  loans  which  Is  not 
lower  than  the  percentage  of  such  loans  In 
Its  loan  portfolio  on  January  1, 1986.". 

TITLE  IX— FULL  FAITH  AND  C^REDIT 
OF  FEDERALLY-INSURED  FINANCIAL 
DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 

rnix  rAiTB  and  crb>it  op  fkdiraixt-instthkd 

FINANCIAL  DKPOSrrORT  INSTTrUTIONS 

Sac.  901.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  Since  the  19308,  the  American  people 
have  relied  upon  Federal  deposit  insurance 
to  ensure  the  safety  and  security  of  their 
funds  in  federally  insured  depository  Insti- 
tutions: and 

(b)  The  sectirity  of  such  fimds  Is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  American  financial 
system. 

Sac.  702.  In  view  of  the  findings  and  decla- 
rations of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
901,  therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Oin- 
greas  that  it  r^f  irm  that  deposits  up  to  the 
statutorily  preacrn>ed  amount,  in  federally 
Insured  depository  institutions  are  backed 
by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  tbe  United 
States. 


TITLE  X— HIGH  YIEU>  BOND  STUDY 

HIGH  TULD  BONB  8TUDT 

Sic.  1001.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General,  In 
coordination  and  consultation  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  (Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Federal  Depoait  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  study  on  a  compara- 
tive t>asis  to  other  types  of  Investments 
made  by  federally  insured  institutions  the 
Issuance  of  and  mvestment  in  high  yield, 
noninvestment  grade  bonds  during  the  5 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  including— 

(1)  the  identity  and  rating  (as  determined 
by  Moody's,  Standard  and  Poor's,  or  other 
nationally  recognized  bond  rating  bouse)  of 
the  Issuers  of  these  bonds; 

(2)  the  identity  of  the  major  purchasers  of 
these  bonds.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
federally  insured  depository  Institutions; 

(3)  the  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of 
high  yield,  noninvestment  grade  bonds  that 
are  issued  as  a  method  of  financing  corpo- 
rate takeovers; 

(4)  the  identity  of  the  purchasers  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  federally  insured  de- 
pository institutions  that  Invest  in  high 
yield,  noninvestment  grade  lx>nds  that  are 
issued  as  a  method  of  financing  corporate 
takeovers; 

(5)  the  purposes  for  which  high  yield, 
noninvestment  grade  bonds  are  Issued  other 
than  for  financing  corporate  takeovers: 

(6)  a  summary  and  analysis  of  the  adequa- 
cy of  current  State  and  Federal  laws  that 
regulate  Investment  In  high  yield,  nonin- 
vestment grade  iMnds.  by  investors  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  federally  insured  de- 
pository institutions  and  i>ension  funds;  and 

(7)  a  review  of  the  Impact  of  the  issuance 
of  and  Investment  in  high  yield,  noninvest- 
ment grade  l>onds  upon  corporate  debt  as  it 
relates  to  Federal  monetary  policy. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation through  s\u-veys,  public  document 
review,  interviews,  and  other  information- 
gathering  methods,  at  least  one  Joint  public 
hearing  shall  be  held  during  the  course  of 
conducting  the  study. 

(c)  The  (Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit a  report  containing  the  results  of  the 
study  under  this  section  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  July  1, 1987. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority 
manager,  Senator  Garh. 

I  ask  unanimous  <x>nsent  that 
amendment  No.  68  to  S.  790  be  deemed 
to  have  been  adopted  It  is  an  amend- 
ment to  a  section  that  has  already 
been  amended.  So  technically  it  was 
out  of  order,  but  there  was  no  objec- 
tion at  the  time.  I  understand  that 
this  procedure,  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent, will  qualify  it. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEOIiE.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  comment  on 
the  action  that  has  Just  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Chair.  I  think  the  size 
of  this  vote  is  a  very  strong  indication 
of  the  Senate  for  the  process  that  this 
legislation  sets  in  motion. 


I  want  to  say.  If  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, I  wish  to  aiAnowledge  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Psozaan  on  this 
issue.  This  is  very  difficult  subject 
matter,  and  to  find  a  way  to  bring  to- 
gether a  consensus  around  which  the 
Senate  itself  can  stand  is  very  difficult 
to  do. 

The  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  been  able  to  do  that  within 
a  relatively  short  time,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  100th  Congress,  I  think  is 
a  great  credit  to  him,  He  has  been  a 
Senator  who  has  had  a  really  spectac- 
ular career  over  many  years  here  in 
the  Senate,  but  I  think  this  achieve- 
ment ranks  among  the  very  best  and 
my  hat  is  off  to  him. 

I  want  to  say,  as  well,  I  think  the 
members  of  the  committee,  working 
together,  both  in  discussions  and 
meetings  prior  to  the  committee 
markup  and  then  during  the  commit- 
tee markup,  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  think  and  work  in  a  team- 
work fashion.  I  think  the  results  of 
that  kind  of  pitxsess  have  shown  their 
lienefits  here  today  when  we  were  able 
to  bring  a  complex  matter  to  the  floor, 
able  to  take  and  deal  with  issues  that 
come  up  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole  and 
pnxlucx  a  bill  that  is  sound  and  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Senate  finds  that  it  wishes  to  support, 
as  this  previous  vote  demonstrates. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  day  in  which  the 
Senate  can  take  some  pride  in  its 
work,  and  very  particularly  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  RIEOLE.  Yes. 

lb.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  cooperation  between  the  chairman 
and  other  members  of  the  committee 
was  really  largely  the  initiative,  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  knows  very 
well,  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  It.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
committee.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
committee. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank 
as  I  think  a  fine  a  staff  as  I  have  ever 
worked  with.  I  have  been  on  the  com- 
mittee 30  years,  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  30  years.  I  have  been  on  some 
other  committees,  and  we  have  been 
gifted  by  excellent  staff  throughout 
the  years.  They  do  the  work.  They 
know  the  answers  which  we  often  do 
not.  I  think  this  is  a  particularly 
classy,  well-qualified,  and  most  helpful 
staff.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  woric 
with  them,  and  a  great  pleasure  to 
work  with  my  good  friend  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
Just  continue  for  a  moment.  I  will  be 
very  brief. 
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I  want  to  aay  again  to  all  the  parties 
of  Intereat  in  the  financial  aervioes  In- 
duatry  and  which  care  about  the  fi- 
nancial aervloea  induatry  that  what 
thla  leclalatian  doea  la  acts  in  motion  a 
proceaa  that  will  unfold  over  the  next 
12  montha.  Everybody  la  expected  to 
be  a  constructive  player  in  that  proc- 
eaa. I  think  the  only  way  it  can  woi^  is 
not  only  with  the  good  faith  efforts  of 
all  the  Members  of  the  Congress  but 
with  the  outside  interest  groups 
craning  forward  and  participating  fuUy 
and  openly  in  trying  to  aaaess  the 
question  of  foreign  competition 
coming  into  this  market  and  how  we 
atruetore  oura— not  Just  for  the  next  6 
montha  or  the  next  2  or  3  years  but 
looking  out  the  next  decade  and 
beyond  ao  we  are  in  a  position  to  have 
our  capital  markets  and  our  financial 
services  industry  in  this  country  abso- 
lutely as  strong  as  they  can  be. 

It  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  economic 
private  sector  syston  to  be  able  to 
amass  our  capital,  move  It  around,  and 
get  it  into  the  right  places  at  the  right 
times  with  the  siifficient  degree  of 
safety,  soundness  and  investor  confi- 
dmce. 

So  it  Is  essential  that  we  address 
these  questions  with  great  care  and 
that  we  produce  a  result  within  this 
12-month  period  of  time  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  time.  We  will  need 
the  help  of  those  in  the  private  sector. 
I  expect  them  to  give  a  f  iill  measure  of 
cooperation  to  this  effort.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  STENMIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to 
me  for  a  mcnnent?  I  want  to  commend 
him  and  thank  him  for  another  fine 
service  that  he  has  rendered  to  this 
body,  and  to  the  Nation.  I  oHnmend 
him  for  his  high  attention  and  high 
reject  for  his  duty,  and  the  atnuj^ng 
way  in  which  he  carried  it  out.  I  un- 
derstand through  aU  the  years  in 
which  he  has  been  here  he  has  never 
miaaed  a  single  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
frlrad  from  MlssisslppL 

Some  people  say  we  would  have  had 
a  better  country  if  I  missed  them  all. 
But  I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend. 
He  is  a  man  aU  of  us  revere  and 
admire  so  much.  He  was  a  great  figure 
in  the  Senate  when  I  came  here.  He 
has  continued  to  be  that.  I  think  in  all 
the  years  of  the  Senate  history  there 
is  nobody  who  has  given  it  more  dl|^- 
ty,  more  intelligence,  or  more  integrity 
than  my  good  friend  from  MlssisslppL 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  commend  him  again  for  his  qual- 
ity leadership. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 

ER       OP      THE       BRITISH 

R     PARTY,     THE     RIGHT 

NORABLE     NEIL     KINNOCK, 

KEVIN        BARRON,        A 

ER  OF  PARLIAMENT 

BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
distinguished  guests  here  In  the 
Cluinber.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Seimtor  from  Rhode  Island  present 
those  distinguished  visitors  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  i^ralogize  for  the  attendance  on 
the  Senate  floor.  It  is  rather  small. 
But  we  have  had  a  very  active  day. 
Th^  were  a  great  niunber  of  Sena- 
tor^ present  earlier,  and  several  roll- 
call]  votes  occurred  today.  Those  Sena- 
tor^ have  had  to  scatter  to  the  four 
winds,  and  catch  planes. 

If!  the  Senator,  with  that  explana- 
tion to  our  visitors,  will  present  our 
dlsangulshed  guests,  we  will  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  greet  them. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  (hank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Itj  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce to  the  Senate  Mr.  Neil  Kinnock, 
lea4er  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  and 
accompanying  him  is  Mr.  Kevin 
Bait  on.  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

I  hope  everyone  will  Join  me  in  wel- 
conning  these  distinguished  visitors. 

[iipplause,  and  Senators  rising.] 

I  would  like  to  also  say  that  all  Sena- 
tora— I  know  Senators  have  duties  and 
are  scattering— are  invited  to  the  Re- 
put  llcan  leader's  office  for  a  ciip  of 
tea  and  an  opporttmlty  to  say  hello. 
Thit  is  in  the  Republican  leader's 
ottiie  in  room  S-230  down  the  hall 
wh(  re  Senators  may  have  a  cup  of  tea 
and  meet  our  distinguished  guests. 


mmind; 
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>ING  THE  LEADERSHIP 
THE       COMMITTEE       ON 
HOUSING,        AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS 

BCr.  B  fRD.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  the  final  details  in  con- 
nection j  with  time  agreements.  I 
simply  ^(zat  to  add  my  compliments  to 
those  that  have  been  expressed  with 
respect  to  the  leadership  that  has 
been  shown  by  both  managers  of  the 
banking  bill.  Senator  Paoxicnuc  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Sena- 
tor OABii,  the  ranking  member. 

This  was  a  difficult  bill.  There  were 
many  tough  issues  involved.  Senators 
on  all  smes  worked  together  to  resolve 
their  differences;  and  I  think  in  the 
final  analysis  produced  a  very  good 
product] 

I  commend  both  Senators,  and  per- 
sonallyihank  them. 

BCr.  IjOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
PROxmKE,  and  his  counterpart  on  the 
other  side.  Senator  Garh,  for  their  ef- 
forts evto  though  they  were  on  oppos- 
ing sides. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
briefly  with  Senator  Proxmire.  He  in- 
dicates ihat  he  does  wish  to  woiic  with 
the  ackninistration.  They  have  a 
number!  of  problems  with  this  legisla- 
tion that  passed  the  Senate.  But  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  can  work  together  be- 
cause tnere  are  a  nimiber  of  very  im- 
portant provisions  in  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Seiute,  and  I  know  the  Senator 
fisconsln  itHr.  Proxmiiis]  will 
those  negotiations  in  good 


from 
app! 
faith. 
•Ux. 

mend 


RECESS  UNTIL  3:47 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
hopiiig  to  get  a  couple  of  time  agree- 
ments before  very  long. 

I '  ask  unanimous  consent  that— so 
that  Senators  may  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  say  hello  to  our  distinigulshed 
visitors  before  they  leave  the  floor— 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Bir.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out! objection  is  it  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  3:45  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  3:47  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
ord^r  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [liCr. 
RoCketellkb]  . 

Iiir.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  President.  I  com- 
chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  the  ranking 
membe]|  and  former  chairman,  and  all 
the  Mefabers  of  the  Senate  who  have 
l>een  wqrking  so  diligently  and  long  on 
this  n^ffit  complex  and  important 
issue.    T 

All  agree  and  understand  that  we 
must  restructure  the  statutes  and  reg- 
ulations governing  financial  institu- 
tions in  America.  The  questions  that 
have  bejen  before  us  this  week  are  not 
so  mu<ti  what  the  final  form  and 
structuie  of  those  regtilations  and 
statutes  will  be  in  the  years  ahead,  but 
rather  Jhow  this  restructuring  will 
occur.  "This  legislation  is  an  important 
step,  and  sets  in  motion  the  process 
that  we  will  use  to  resolve  the  ques- 
tions and  settle  the  disputes  between 
the  mjrriad  of  conflicting  legitimate  in- 
terests. 

As  we  have  heard  these  last  3  days, 
all  agree  that  the  market  and  technol- 
ogy have  outstripped  the  statutes  and 
regulat  ons.  Dramatic  changes  have 
evolved  and  continued  n^id  change  is 
inevitat  le.  One  of  the  questions  before 
us  is:  l^hould  these  changes  hs4>pen 
piecemeal,  decided  by  unelected  regu- 


lators and  the  courts,  or  should  Con- 
gress decide  policy  in  a  rational,  struc- 
tured way? 

I  had  serious  concerns  that  legisla- 
tion not  tip  the  competitive  balance 
unfairly.  That  is  why  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senate  has  accepted  wise 
amendments  to  address  this  concern.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  amendment  by 
Senator  Breaux  has  been  incorporated 
into  this  legislation,  for  it  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  help  rectify  what 
many  saw  as  competitive  inequities.  I 
am  please  that  my  coUeague  from  Lou- 
isiana's amendment  to  tiUe  n  address- 
es the  concern  that  foreign  banks  not 
be  allowed  to  obtain  business  at  the 
expense  of  American  banks  during  the 
period  of  the  moratorium.  It  is  a  sensi- 
ble addition  to  this  legislation  to  limit 
the  activities  of  foreign  banks  during 
the  moratorium  so  they  do  not  gain  an 
unfair  advantage. 

A  very  important  concern  of  mine 
has  been  that  once  we  impose  this  1- 
year  moratorium,  we  not  allow  it  to 
extend  beyond  1  year.  I  am  heartened, 
and  have  been  persiiaded.  by  the  as- 
surances we  have  heard  repeatedly 
that  this  will  not  happen.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  amendment  the.  Senate  ac- 
cepted yesterday  states  the  intent  of 
the  Senate  not  to  renew  or  extend  the 
moratorium. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  not 
all  that  I  would  wish.  But.  it  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  what  this  legisla- 
tion is— it  is  a  reasonable  approach  to 
creating  a  process  which  will  enable 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  the 
Presidential  Commission,  and  the 
entire  Congress  to  forge  the  major  re- 
structuring of  financial  Institutions  in 
America  that  is  needed. 

I  support  this  legislation  as  an  im- 
portant beginning  step.  I  look  forward 
to  the  results  of  the  work  in  the 
coming  months  by  the  committee  and 
the  Presidential  Commission.  The 
Congress  has  an  important  responsi- 
bility, and  has  made  important  com- 
mitments. We  must  now  carry  out 
those  commitments. 


music  is  licensed  for  sjmdlcated  televi- 
sion programming.  This  is  similar  to  a 
bill  that  I  introduced  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. When  this  bill  was  being  readied 
for  introduction  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress, several  drafts  were  prepared. 
Unfortunately,  an  incorrect  draft  was 
submitted  with  my  statement  when  I 
introduced  the  bill  on  March  10,  1987. 

The  version  of  this  legislation  that  I 
am  offering  for  consideration  during 
this  Congress  is  essentially  the  same 
bill  that  I  introduced  last  Congress, 
with  one  addition.  That  new  provision 
would  mandate  that  when  the  broad- 
cast rights  to  syndicated  programming 
are  sold,  the  composer  would  have  a 
right  to  receive  compensation.  This 
provision  is  intended  to  address  con- 
cerns raised  by  composers  during  the 
last  Congress. 

This  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  I  look  forward 
to  further  consideration  of  this  com- 
plex, but  Important  issue. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  4:15  p.m.  today,  and  that  Sen- 
ators may  speak  during  that  period  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  898.  A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
THE  USE  OF  MUSICAL  WORKS 
IN  SYNDICATED  TELEVISION 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  THURMOND,  lii.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  March  24. 1  asked  unanimous 
consent  for  a  star  printing  of  S.  698,  a 
bill  which  would  change  the  way  that 


USDA  INSPECTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  after  I 
became  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
my  staff  began  investigating  com- 
plaints about  increasing  outbreaks  of 
food  poisoning.  What  we  have  learned 
about  the  USDA's  Food  Safety  Inspec- 
tion Service  and  their  poultry  inspec- 
tion procedures  is  very  disturbing.  I 
have  obtained  affidavits  from  USDA 
poultry  inspectors  that  show  USDA 
officials  are  gutting  the  inspection 
program.  Tainted  poultry  is  showing 
up  in  restaurants,  supermarket 
shelves,  and  kitchens  across  America. 

For  example,  one  affidavit  from  a 
USDA  commodity  grader,  a  USDA  em- 
ployee since  1972,  states  that  "until 
1980  the  poultry  industry  produced  in 
my  opinion  a  fairly  wholesome  and 
usually  accurately  graded  product 
*  *  *.  From  1980  imtil  the  present  time 
the  descent  from  wholesome  and  prop- 
erly graded  product  has  been  on  a 
rapid  and  daily  accelerated  descending 
decline." 

This  breakdown  in  the  USDA  inspec- 
tion and  grading  system  is  a  growing 
public  health  hazard.  American  ranch- 
ers and  farmers  produce  the  best 
meats  in  the  world.  Our  steaks  and 
other  red  and  white  meat  products  are 
the  envy  of  meat  producers  in  other 
countries.  It  Is  imperative  that  this 
high  quality  meat  and  poultry  get  to 
the  consumers  uncontaminated. 

I  am  scheduling  a  full  committee 
hearing  for  next  month  so  that  the 
other  committee  members  can  hear 
testimony  from  USDA  inspectors 
about  the  charges  made  in  their  affi- 
davits. To  reduce  any  efforts  by  USDA 
to  intimidate  these  witnesses  I  am 
withholding  their  names.  However,  at 
the  hearing  copies  of  their  affidavits 
will  be  distributed. 


The  amount  of  foodbome  infectious 
disease  in  the  United  States  is  on  the 
increase.  The  Centers  for  DIseaae  Con- 
trol, in  Atlanta,  OA,  estimates  that 
over  7,000  people  per  year  die  frcnu 
foodbome  bacterial  illnesses  and  over 
6  million  become  ill.  This  is  a  national 
disgrace  and  contaminated  poultry  is  a 
major  cause. 

The  reported  number  of  cases  of  sal- 
monella food  poisoning  has  Increaaed 
at  a  frightening  pace.  The  USDA 
stamp  of  approval  on  poultry  is  be- 
coming meaningless.  In  the  3  years  be- 
tween 1980  and  1983  the  reported 
cases  of  salmonella  poisoning  in- 
creased by  30  percent  From  1980  to 
1985  the  reported  cases  of  salmonella 
increased  by  50  percent  This  is  outra- 
geous. 

It  is  estimated  that  2  to  3  million 
people  annually  may  be  infected  by 
this  type  of  food  poisoning.  While 
healthy  adults  almost  always  survive, 
infants  and  the  elderly  can  die  from  it. 
The  Merck  medical  manual  reports 
that,  "salmonella  infections  *  *  *  are 
an  increasing  public  health  problem." 

Salmonella  Infections  can  have  long 
lasting  effects.  Some  infections  can 
lead  to  chronic  arthritis.  Two  thou- 
sand infections  lead  to  death  each 
year.  An  earlier  study  showed  that 
over  30  percent  of  chickens  sold  in  the 
United  States  contained  salmonella 
bacteria. 

Another  serious  disease  caused  by 
eating  infected  poultry  is  Campylo- 
bacter food  poisoning.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  2.1  million  Americans  are 
yearly  infected  with  this  disease.  It 
can  cause  arthritis  or  meningitis. 
Around  2,000  people  die  from  this 
foodbome  disease  each  year.  One 
report  showed  that  over  30  percent  of 
all  chickens  tested  harbored  this  orga- 
nism. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  tip  at  the 
Iceberg.  I  have  only  discussed  2  of  the 
15  or  so  bacterial  organisms  that  cause 
foodbome  Illnesses  and  deaths  in  the 
United  States. 

USDA  poultry  inspection  procedures 
and  policies  do  not  protect  the  public. 
This  is  outrageous.  We  have  witnesses 
that  will  testify  about  USDA  approved 
poultry  which  is  contaminated  with 
disease  and  foreign  particles  such  as 
machinery  grease.  USDA  Inspectors 
will  testify  about  pressures  put  on 
them  to  approve  diseased  and  contami- 
nated poultry. 

This  must  stop.  Americans  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  the  quality  meats 
produced  in  America  by  hard  working 
farmers  will  get  to  the  consumer's 
table  uncontaminated. 

My  staff  has  been  woriEing  with  the 
Government  accountability  project 
which  has  been  arnlsting  in  the  legal 
defense  of  USDA  inq>ectors  threat- 
ened or  coerced  by  USDA  officials  to 
m>prove  diseased  or  contaminated 
poultry.  Tom  Devlne.  the  legal  dlrec- 
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tor  of  the  Goveniinent  aooountabillty 
project.  hM  agreed  to  testify  about 
these  USDA  abuMB.  He  Is  also  repre- 
senttng  USDA  tatspectors  who  are 
betnc  himtoed  in  their  efforts  to 
rtject  poultry  that  should  not  be 
USDA  approved  for  human  consump- 
tlon. 

When  the  Congress  was  considering 
the  USDA  budget  the  Food  Safety  In- 
apectton  Sovloe  assured  us  that  it  had 
sufficient  funds  to  properly  inspect 
and  grade  poultry  through  newer, 
mote  efficient,  iHOcedures.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  aome  of  these  new  proce- 
dures utnder  the  guise  of  efficiency 
may  be  part  of  the  problem,  for  what 
we  have  gained  in  efficiency  we  may 
wtil  have  sacrificed  in  safety.  The 
committee  will  carefully  look  Into  this 
"Streamlined  Inspection  System"  to 
see  if  it  is  doing  the  Job  it  is  supposed 
to  do. 

Another  witness  will  testify  about 
the  possible  need  for  mandatory  Fed- 
eral infection  of  fish  for  wholesome- 
ness.  A  recent  report  by  the  public 
voice  for  food  and  health  policy,  dated 
November  1986,  discusses  their  urgent 
renommfndation  for  mandatory  tn- 
spectioo  of  fish.  Fish  and  shellfish  can 
carry  bacteria,  viruses  and  toxic 
chemicals.  These  toxic  substances  can 
indude  mercury,  lead,  arsenic.  DDT, 
and  dioxins.  The  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee needs  to  examine  whether  legisla- 
tkm  to  mandate  seafood  inspection  is 

Mr.  President,  these  hearings  I  sus- 
pect wm  be  contentious,  may  possibly 
be  controversial,  but  I  think  they  are 
imperative.  Whoi  we  see  the  possibili- 
ty of  food  contamination  of  this  scale 
in  the  United  States,  which  has  Justifi- 
ably had  the  reputation  of  having  the 
best  inq)ected  food,  certahily  the  best 
produced  food  in  the  world,  then  we 
have  a  matter  of  concern  to  aU  of  us. 
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PRESIDENT 


_  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  wa«  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
seoetaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  sessitm.  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  nomination,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    NA- 

>NAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 

tTS      AND      THE      NATIONAL 

>UNCIL  ON  THE   ARTS— MES- 

\OE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 

29 

Tl|e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sagel  from  the  President  of  the  United 
Statfes.  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
souijces: 

To  iiie  Congma  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Foimdation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amend- 
ed. [  transmit  herewith  the  Annual 
Rep  >rt  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  he  Arts  and  the  National  Council 
on  t  le  Arts  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1986. 
Ronald  Riagah. 
Ti  X  Whits  Honsx.  BCarch  27. 1987. 


March  27,  1987 


March  27,  1987 
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HEPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
wer«  submitted: 

By^  Mr.  FELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  riature  of  a  substitute: 

SJ  Res.  90.  A  joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing  t  le  certification  by  the  President  imder 
aectl  in  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  la  II  (Rept.  No.  100-24). 

SJ  Res.  91.  A  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing t  le  certification  by  the  President  tmder 
aectii  m  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  19  II  (Rept.  No.  100-25). 

SJl  Res.  92.  A  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  certification  by  the  President  under 
aectisn  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Aasistance  Act 
of  1961  (Rept.  No.  100-26). 


INlTRODUCnON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion$  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wairis)  (by  request): 
A  bQl  to  authorize  appropriations 
years  1988  and  1989  for  military 
I  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
military  personnel  levels  for 
such!  Department  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mlttse  on  Armed  Services. 

I  By  Mr.  NX7NN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

I    Wasmkb)  (by  request): 

8.  085.  A  bill  to  authorize  ^propriations 

for  <ivil  defense  programs  for  fiscal  years 

1988]  and  1989.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  ^mmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  NX7NN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
WABma)  (by  request): 
S.  866.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  <pommittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  te7.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  Vm  of  the  act 
comfionly  called  the  CMvU  Rights  Act  of 
19681  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the  en- 
forcement of  fair  housing,  and  for  other 
puntDses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


By  Kr.  FORD: 
8.  868.  A  biU  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultu^  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
a  Joint  study  of  commodities  and 
may  be  produced  andmariwt- 
ion  with  the  production  of  to- 
le  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  869.  A  bill  to  amend  part  D  of  titie  IV 
of  the  St^ctal  Security  Act  to  require  that 
msndatoiy  income  withholding  of  court-or- 
dered  dibd   support    begin    automatically 
when  the  court  order  is  issued,  to  strength- 
en the  presently-required  State  guidelines 
for  child  Support  award  amounts,  to  require 
that  emrioyment  security  information  be 
made  avujilable  for  chQd  support  enforce- 
ment purposes  through  Federal  and  State 
telecommjinications   networks,   and   to   in- 
penalties  on  States  for  failure  to 
conu>ly  liith  statutorily  prescribed  proce- 
dures; to  the  Committee  on  Flnsnce. 
By  pr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  870.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  cblor  amino  base;  to  the  Committee 
onFtnande. 

S.  871.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  3-nitn>pheiurl-4-beta-hydroxyethyl 
sulf  one;  t^  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

8.  872.  A  bill  to  temporarily  siispend  the 
duty  (HI  4tchloro-2-nitro  aniline;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on,  Finance. 

S.  873.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suqjend  the 
duty  on  a^nlno  sulf  on  br;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  874.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  scet  qulnone  base;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  875.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  Alamino  phenetole  sulfate;  to  the 
Committae  on  Finan<x. 
By  Mr.  BAUCDS: 
8.  876.  K  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  Of  1958,  relating  to  small  communi- 
ty air  service;  to  the  Cktmmittee  on  Cmn- 
merce.  Science,  and  Tranvortation. 
By  1  Ir.  COCHRAN: 
8.  877.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission (n  International  Competitiveness; 
to  the  Co  xunittee  on  Qovemmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stat- 
potto,  Mr.  Gash  and  Mr.  Smrsos): 
S.  878.  A  bill  entitied  the  "Surface  Trans- 
portation and  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance Act  pf  1987";  to  the  Committee  aa  Fi- 
nance.     I 

By  Mr.  LATTTENBERO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  CSAMSTOS  and  Mr.  Muskowski): 
S  J.  Rei  105.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
December  7,  1987,  as  "National  Pearl 
Harbor  Remembrance  Day"  on  the  occasion 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  U>  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ON  INTRODUCED 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
Wabmsr)  (by  request): 
S.  864.  A  bill  to  authorize  impropria- 
tions foij  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for 
military !  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  such  Department 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  C  ervices. 


mPAamsiiT  or  usrssss  authokizatioii  act 

i*sa/i«s» 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  BCr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Warhxr),  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize i4)propriations  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  for  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe military  personnel  levels  for 
such  Department  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing its  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBO  immediately  following  the  text 
of  the  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

8.864 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Bevreaentativet  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congret*  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1988/1989". 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 

PISCAL  TSAS  lasS  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPEIATIOHS,  AKMT 

Sbc.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  pro- 
curement by  the  Army,  as  follows: 

For  aircraft,  $2,473,959,000. 

For  missUes,  $2,458,466,000. 

For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles. 
$3,152,537,000. 

For  ammunition.  $2,194,275,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $5,870,860,000. 

nSCAL  TKAS  198*  AUTHORIZATIOH  OP 
APPflOPHIATIOHS.  AKMT 

Sbc.  102.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  pro- 
curement by  ^e  Army,  as  follows: 

For  abt^raft,  $2,229,539,000. 

For  missUes.  $2,923,200,000. 

For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles. 
$3,227,762,000. 

For  ammunition.  $2,194,755,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $6,030,274,000. 

PISCAL  TEAS  ISSS  AUTaOKIZATIOH  OP 
APFHOPRIATIOICS,  HAVT  ARD  MARim  CORPS 

Ssc.  103.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
procurement  by  the  Navy,  as  follows: 

For  aircraft,  $9,924,883,000. 

For  weapons  (including  missiles  and  torpe- 
does). $6,502,332,000. 

For  shipbuilding  and  conversion. 
$11,065,355,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $4,983,827,000. 

(b)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1989  for  procure- 
ment for  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  amount  of 
$1,402,440,000. 

PISCAL  TSAR  198*  AUTHORIZATIOll  OP 
APPKOPRIATIOHS,  MAVT  AND  MARINS  CORPS 

Ssc.  104.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989  for 
prociu«ment  by  the  Navy,  as  follows: 

For  aircraft,  $10,250,270,000. 

For  weapons  (including  missiles  and  torpe- 
does). $7,852,931,000. 

For  shipbuilding  and  conversion. 
$11,858,438,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $6,577,530,000. 

(b)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1989  for  procure- 


ment for  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  amount  of 
$1,646,475,000. 

PISCAL  TSAR  l»t9  AUTHORIZATIOll  OT 
APPROPRIATIOaS,  AH  PORCK 

Ssc.  106.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  pro- 
curement by  the  Air  Force,  as  follows: 

For  aircraft,  $14,191,371,000. 

For  mlssaes.  $9,772,693,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $8,570,482,000. 

FISCAL  TSAR  1989  AUTHORIZATION  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS.  AIR  PORCX 

Ssc.  106.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  pro- 
curement by  the  Air  Force,  as  follows: 

For  aircraft.  $17,221,426,000. 

For  missUes,  $11,036,102,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $9,830,236,000. 

FISCAL  TSAR  1989  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APFROPRIATIORS,  DSFBNSS  AUSNCISS 

Ssc.  107.  Poinds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Defense  Agencies  in  the  amount  of 
$1,292,391,000. 

FISCAL  TSAR  1988  AUTHORIZATION  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS,  DKPSNSZ  AGKNCHS 

Ssc.  108.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
Defense  Agencies  in  the  amount  of 
$1,511,051,000. 

FISCAL  TSAR  1988  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS.  CHEKICAL  DKlCILrTARIZATION 

Ssc.  109.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
purposes  of  the  destruction  of  lethal  chemi- 
cal weapons  in  accordance  with  section  1412 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1986,  in  the  amount  of  $87,400,000. 

FISCAL  TSAR  1989  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS,  CHSmCAL  DOfXLITAKIZATION 

Ssc.  110.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
purposes  of  the  destruction  of  lethal  chemi- 
cal weapons  in  accordance  with  section  1412 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1986,  in  the  amount  of 
$211,900,000. 

CERTAIN  AUTHORITT  PROVIDED  THE  SBCRSTART 
OF  DEFENSE  IH  CONNECTION  WTTR  TBB  NATO 
AIRBORNE  WARNING  AND  CONTROL  STSTEM 
(AWACS)  PROGRAM 

Sec.  111.  Effective  on  October  1.  1987,  sec- 
tion 103(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1982  (PubUc  Law  97-86; 
95  SUt.  1100)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strUting  out  "fiscal  year  1987"  both 
places  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "fiscal  years  1988  and  1989";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  for  Operations  and  Support 
of  the  NATO  Airborne  Early  Warning  and 
Control  Force,  signed  by  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  NATO  and  other  follow-on 
support  agreements  for  the  NATO  E3A  be- 
tween the  United  States  Oovemment  and 
the  commander  of  the  NATO  E3A  Force" 
after  "December  6, 1978"  in  subsection  (a). 

TITLE  II— RESEARC:H.  DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST  AND  EVALUATION 

FISCAL  TEAS  1988  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMBIT,  TEST, 
AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  i4>propriated  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  thfc  Army.  $5,511,172,000. 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps).  $10,490,412,000. 


For  the  Air  FOrce.  $18,633,383,000. 
For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $9,093,970,000, 
of  which- 

(1)  $178,217,000  Is  authorised  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Test,  and  Evaluation;  and 

(2)  $104,221,000  is  authorized  for  the  Di- 
rector of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation. 

(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1988,  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
subsection  (a)  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  unbudgeted  amounts  for  salary, 
pay,  retirement,  and  other  employee  bene- 
fits authorized  by  law  for  civilian  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  whose  com- 
pensation is  provided  by  funds  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a). 

FISCAL  TEAR  1989  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APntO- 
PRIATION8.  RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST, 
AND  EVALUATION 

Ssc.  202.  (s)  Funds  are  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $5,972,845,000. 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $10,044319,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $17,728,571,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $10,456,449,000, 
of  which— 

(1)  $186,128,000  is  authorized  for  the  so- 
tiviUes  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Test  and  Evaluation;  and 

(2)  $149,657,000  is  authorized  for  the  Di- 
rector of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1989.  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
subsection  (a)  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  unbudgeted  amounts  for  salary, 
pay,  retirement,  and  other  employee  bene- 
fits authorized  by  law  for  civilian  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  whose  com- 
pensation Is  provided  by  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a). 

TITLE  m— OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

FISCAL  TEAR  1988  AUTHORIZATION  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS,  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Funds  are  hoeby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  other  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  expenses, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  in  amounts  sa  follows: 

For  the  Army.  $22,120,394,000. 

For  the  Navy,  $25,652,830,000. 

For  the  Marine  C>>IP8.  $1,918,367,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $21,325,282,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agendes.  $7,601,907,000. 

For  the  Army  Reserve.  $879,103,000. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve.  $957,115,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Reaerve, 
$71,361,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Reaerve,  $1,018,357,000. 

For  the  Army  National  Ouard. 
$1,862,152,000. 

For  the  Air  National  Ouard, 
$1,972,992,000. 

For  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice.  $4,099,000. 

For  Defense  Claims.  $273,574,000. 

For  the  Court  of  Military  Aiveals, 
$3,461,000. 

For  Environmental  Restoration,  Defense, 
$402,800,000. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1988.  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
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■nlnertioii  (a),  wacb  mMnm  u  many  be  necn- 


(1)  for  tmbadgeted  tatcnues  In  tuti  ooste; 

(»  far  unbodietod  increMes  u  the  result 
of  tnflatton  tn  Vb»  «Mt  of  ictivltlea  author- 
ind  br  aabwetlan  (a):  and 

(S)  for  unbwlcete<l  amounU  for  nlary. 
paj.  fettrement,  and  otber  employee  bene- 
ftts  anttMwiMd  by  law  for  chrOlan  employees 
of  the  Depaitmsnt  of  Defense  whose  com- 
pensation Is  provided  for  by  funds  author- 
ind  to  be  appropriatad  in  subsection  (a). 

mesL  TiAM  itst  Avraamaitxtom  or 

ion  Aim  HAnRBHAIICS 


Fo^     the     Air     Force     Stock     Fund. 
$2Mi738.000. 
For  the  Defense  Stock  Fund.  $122,700,000. 


8K.  Ml.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  for  flaeal  year  1M9  for 
the  use  of  the  Anted  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  other  actMties  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  expenses, 
not  otherwise  proffcied  for.  for  operation 
■nd  malntenanoe,  in  amounts  as  f  ollows: 

For  the  Army.  $33.87».570.000. 

For  the  Navy.  $28,536,092,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corpa.  $1.93»,216.000. 

For  the  Ah- Foroe.  $22,208,044,000. 

For  the  Defense  Afendes.  $7,800,610,000. 

For  the  Army  Reserve.  $858,229,000. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve,  $1,036,814,000. 

Fw  the  ICarine  Corps  Reserve. 
$88,180,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $1,070,305,000. 

For  the  Army  National  Ouard. 
$2,055,011,000. 

For  the  Air  Nati<mal  Guard. 
$XOSOJ88.000. 

For  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Praetice.  $4,285,000. 

For  Defense  Claims.  $211,152,000. 

For  the  Court  of  llilitary  Appeals. 
$3,522,000. 

For  Environmental  Restoration.  Defense. 
$436,100,000. 

(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1989.  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorised  to  be  appropriated  in 
subsection  (a),  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary— 

(1)  for  unbudgeted  increases  in  fuel  costs; 

(2)  for  unbudgeted  increases  ss  the  result 
of  inflation  in  the  cost  of  activities  author- 
ised by  subsection  (aK  and 

(3)  for  unbudgeted  amounts  for  salary, 
pay,  retirement,  and  other  employee  bene- 
fits authorlBed  by  law  for  civilian  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  whose  oom- 
pensatioD  is  provided  for  by  funds  author- 
ised to  be  appnmriated  In  subsection  (a). 

naCAL  TXAK  ISSS  AUTBOSIZATIOII  OF 

AmorauTioHS.  wokkoio  capital  rnnns 

Sac  303.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  tar  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  other  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Dtf ense  for  providing 
capital  for  working-capital  funds,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army  Stock  Fund.  $263,307,000. 

For  the  Navy  Stock  Fund.  $404,400,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Stock  Fund. 
$326,007,000. 

Fw  the  Defense  Stock  Fund.  $207,600,000. 

WSCAI.  TKAS  ISSS  AOTHOKIZATIOII  OP 
APPBOPHIATIOKS.  WOBKmO  CAPITAL  PDUSS 

Ssc.  304.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  other  acUvtUes  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  providing 
capital  for  worUng-capltal  funito,  in 
amounts  ss  follows: 

For  the  Army  Stock  Fund.  $349,929,000. 

For  the  Navy  Stock  Fund.  $434,681,000. 


PISgAL 


titIjE  rv— personnel 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

TSAB  ISSS  MMB  STIXIIOTKS  FOB  ACTIVB 

poacES 
401.  The  Armed  Forces  are  author- 
strengths  for  active  duty  personnel  as 
S4  iptember  30. 1988,  as  follows: 
(11  The  Army,  780.900. 
(21  The  Navy,  593,200. 
(31  The  Marine  Corps.  199.600. 
(4!  The  Air  Force.  598.700. 

Wm  U.  TIAK  XtSS  KRD  STKBIOTRS  POB  ACTIVI 
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402.  The  Armed  Forces  are  author- 
ized btrengths  for  active  duty  personnel  as 
of  September  30, 1989,  as  follows: 
(11  The  Army,  780,900. 
(2>The  Navy,  603,800. 
(SlJThe  Marine  Corps.  200.100. 
(4]|The  Air  Force,  600,600. 
Fiscal  tiak  isss  ens  strxhgths  por 

I  SBLBCIXD  RSSKRVK 

sJb.  403.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1988  the 
Armed  Forces  are  authorized  strengths  for 
seleoted  reserve  personnel  of  the  reserve 
com^nents  as  of  September  30,  1988,  as  fol- 
low  : 

The  Army   National   Guard   of   the 
Stetes,  458.800. 
I  The  Army  Reserve.  330,400. 
The  Naval  Reserve,  157,400. 
I  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  43,700. 
The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

116.700. 
I  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  83.300. 
(71  The  Coast  Ouard  Reserve,  13,500. 
(b)  The  end  strengths  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (a)  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  any 
reserve  component  shaU  be  proportionately 
rediEed  by  (1)  the  total  authorized  strength 
of  imlts  organized  to  serve  as  units  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  such  component  which 
are  9n  active  duty  (other  than  for  training) 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  (2)  the 
total  number  of  individual  members  not  in 
unlta  organized  to  serve  as  units  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  such  component  who  are 
on  ^ctlve  duty  (other  than  for  training  or 
for  tnsatlsfactory  participation  in  training) 
wltUput  their  consent  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

PISC^    TXAR     1988    Km    STRENGTHS    POR    RE- 
AVES ON  ACTTVZ  DUTY  IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE 
atVES 

404.  (a)  Within  the  end  strengths  pre- 
acritted  in  section  403,  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized, 
as  «f  September  30,  1988,  the  foUowing 
number  of  Reserves  to  be  serving  on  full- 
tima  active  duty  or  full-time  duty,  in  the 
easel  of  members  of  the  National  Guard,  for 
the  burpoae  of  organizing,  administering,  re- 
instructing,  or  training  the  reserve 
>nents: 
The  Army  National   Ouard  of  the 

States.  26.389. 
The  Army  Reserve,  14,250. 
The  Naval  Reserve,  22,505. 
The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  2,015. 
The  Air  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
suites,  7,906. 
(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  669. 

PIS^U.  TEAR  198S  INCREASE  IN  NUmER  OP  CER- 
TAKN  PERSONNEL  AUTHORIZED  TO  BE  ON 
AClrrVE  DOTT  IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  RESERVES 

Sac.  405.  (a)  The  Uble  in  section  517(b)  of 
tiU«  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to 
app  lar  as  follows: 
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(b)  Th<  table  in  section  S24(a)  of  such 
title  is  aniended  to  appear  as  follows: 
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amendments  made  by  subsections 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 


PISOI^  TEAR  IBS*  END  STRENGTHS  POR 
SELECTED  RESERVE 

Sec.  406.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1989  the 
Armed  Fbrces  are  authorized  strengths  for 
selected  Reserve  personnel  of  the  reserve 
components  as  of  September  30,  1989,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Th^  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  464.900. 

(2)  TheArmy  Reserve,  339,100. 

(3)  ThW  Naval  Reserve.  161,700. 

(4)  The]  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  44,500. 

(5)  The(  Air  NaUonal  Ouard  of  the  United 
SUtes.  117.700. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  85,500. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  15,300. 

(b)  The  end  strengths  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (i)  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  any 
reserve  component  shall  be  proportionately 
reduced  l)y  (1)  the  total  authorized  strength 
of  units  mvanlzed  to  serve  as  units  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  such  component  which 
are  on  a(^ive  duty  (other  than  for  training) 
at  the  e^d  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  (2)  the 
total  nui^ber  of  individual  members  not  in 
units  orgtmized  to  serve  as  units  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  such  component  who  are 
on  activq  duty  (other  than  for  training  or 
for  unsatfsfactory  participation  in  training) 
without  jthelr  consent  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  yeak'. 

FISCAL  TCAR  1989  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  RE- 
SERVES ON  ACTIVE  DUTT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
RESERVgS 

Sec.  40t-  (a)  Within  the  end  strengths  pre- 
scribed in  section  406,  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized, 
as  of  September  30,  1989,  the  following 
number  Of  Reserves  to  be  serving  on  full- 
time  active  duty  or  full-time  duty,  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  National  Guard,  for 
the  prop^  of  organizing,  administering,  re- 
cruiting. Instructing,  or  training  the  reserve 
components: 

(1)  Ttie  Army  National  Ouard  of  the 
United  Spates.  27.718. 

(2)  Thd  Army  Reserve,  16,000. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  23,665. 

(4)  Th(  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  2.285. 

(5)  Th4 1  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes.  7,B72. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  669. 

FISCAL  TlAR  1989  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OP  CER- 
TAIN PERSONNEL  AUTHORIZED  TO  BE  ON 
ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  RESERVE 
COKPOMBNTS 

Sec.  4fl  Ka)  The  table  in  secUon  517(b)  of 
tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
appear  a  i  follows: 
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WMjF                 Wtff             9m  HRI             f^B 

t-l 

t72            2U            IK            11 
Utl             421             $4(            74". 

(b)  The  table  is  section  S24(a)  of  such  Utle 

-ta* 

ii-i           ^M,           Ml          MriH 

■iigr « IMSHI  Cm 
IMwriCHMlaiCa 

CMsis«iiHrC«aii 

wmtK 3,4S7          900         SS4       IIS 

■H*r._      1.47t          S20          4«3         79 
341          194          191         31". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1988. 

TITLE  V— CIVIUAN  PERSONNEL 

FISCAL  TEAR  1988  AUTHORIZATION  OP  END 
STRENGTH 

Sec.  501.  The  provisions  of  section 
115(bX2)  of  tlUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 

1988  or  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  that  year. 

FISCAL  TEAR  1989  AUTHORIZATION  OP  END 
STRENGTH 

Sec.  502.  The  provisions  of  section 
115(bK2)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 

1989  or  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  that  year. 

TITLE  VI— MnJTARY  TRAINING 

STUDENT  LOADS 

FISCAL  TEAR  1988  AUTHORIZATION  OF  TRAININO 

STUDENT  LOADS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1988,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
average  military  training  student  loads  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  82,503. 

(2)  The  Navy.  68.993. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  20,341. 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  38,574. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Ouard  of  the 
United  States  18.501. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve,  15,075. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  2,841. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  3,970. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
SUtes,  2,508. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  1,968. 
(b)  The  average  military  student  loads  for 

the  Army  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Air  Force  and  the  reserve  components 
authorized  m  subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year 
1988  shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the 
manpower  strengths  authorized  In  title  IV 
of  this  Act.  Such  adjustment  shaU  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  re- 
serve components  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 

FISCAL  TEAB  1989  AUTHORIZATION  OP  TRAINING 
STUDENT  LOADS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1980,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
average  military  training  student  loads  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  81,320. 

(2)  The  Navy,  70,044. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  19.873. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  39.972. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes.  19.707. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve,  15.950. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  2,841. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  3,977. 

(9)  The  Air  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes.  2.366. 


(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  1,965. 

(b)  The  average  military  student  loads  for 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Air  Force  and  the  reserve  components 
authorized  in  subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year 
1989  shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the 
manpower  strengths  authorized  in  title  IV 
of  this  Act.  Such  adjustment  shaU  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  re- 
serve components  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 
TITLE  VII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

REPEAL  OP  REQUIREMENT  POR  SEPABATB  BUDGET 
BEQUEST  FOB  PROCUBBMEHT  OF  BESEBVE 
EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  701.  Section  114(f)  of  UUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 

BEPEAL  OF  EUBOPBAN  TBOOP  STBBNOTR  CEILING 

Sec.  702.  Section  1002(c)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1985 
(PubUc  Law  98-525,  98  SUt.  2575)  is  re- 
pealed. 

REPEAL  OP  LIMITATION  ON  THE  EZPENDrTURB  OF 
FUNDS  POR  THE  BIGETE  BINART  CHEMICAL  BOMB 

Sec.  703.  Section  152  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987.  (PubUc 
Law  99-661).  is  repealed. 

REPEAL  OP  LIMITATION  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
SPACE  OEPENSB  SYSTEM 

Sec.  704.  Section  204(c)  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987,  (Public 
Law  99-661),  Is  repealed. 

REPEAL  OF  LIMITATION  ON  TESTING  OP  ANTI- 
SATELLITE  WEAPONS 

Sec.  705.  Section  231  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987,  (Public 
Law  99-661),  is  repealed. 

REPEAL  OP  REDUCTIONS  IN  STRENGTH  OF  ACTIVE 
DUTY  OFFICER  CORPS 

Sec.  706.  Section  403  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987,  (PubUc 
Law  99-661),  is  repealed. 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  ACTUAL  LODGING  EX- 
PENSES PLUS  PER  DIEM  POR  MEMBKB8  ENTI- 
TLED TO  TRAVEL  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  707.  (a)  Section  9073  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1987, 
(as  contained  in  PubUc  Laws  99-500  and  09- 
591)  is  amended  by  strilLing  out  "Section  615 
of  S.  2638,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
August  9,  1986"  and  by  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Section  614(a)  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987". 

(b)  Section  614(b)  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987  (PubUc 
Law  99-661),  is  repealed. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
614(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1987,  ShaU  be  implemented 
not  later  than  90  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shaU  apply  with  respect  to 
travel  performed  on  or  after  the  date  of  im- 
plemenUtloiL 

REPEAL  OP  LIMITATION  ON  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A 
PEDEBALLY  FUNDED  BESXABCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT   CENTER    POR   THE    STRATEGIC   Dl 


INITIATrVK  PROGRAM 

Sec.  708.  (a)  Section  213  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987 
(PubUc  law  99-661),  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  9135  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1987  (as  con- 
tained in  PubUc  Laws  99-500  and  99-591)  is 
repealed. 

(c)  Funds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  obUgated  and  expended  for 
the  operation  of  a  federaUy  funded  research 
and  devekvment  center  that  is  eatabllshed 


for  the  technical  support  of  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Program. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  TAXATION  OF  KIUTART 
BEBEPITS 

Sec.  709.  Section  134(bXl)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C.  134)  as  en- 
acted by  section  1168  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986  (PubUc  Law  99-514)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(other  than  personal  use  of  a 
vehicle)"  after  "in^dnd  benefit"  and  by 
striking  out  "or  regulation  thereunder"  and 
by  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ",  regulation,  or 
administrative  practice". 

General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  OF  Drans. 
Wiuhington,  DC,  F^bruam  27, 1997. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
Pmident  of  the  SeiuUe, 
WoMhington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  legislation.  "To  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for 
mlUtary  functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  persoonel 
strengths  for  such  Department  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

This  proposal  is  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the  100th 
Congress  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  advises  that  its  enactment 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Title  I  provides  procurement  authoriza- 
tion for  the  MlUtary  DepartmenU  and  for 
the  Defense  Agencies  in  amounU  equal  to 
the  budget  authority  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 
It  contains  a  provision  that  extends  for 
those  fiscal  years  the  authority  to  waive  cer- 
tain costs  in  connection  with  the  NATO 
AWAC^  program  and  which  amends  the 
basic  waiver  authority  statute,  section  103 
of  the  1982  Authorization  Act,  by  inserting 
a  reference  to  the  Memorandmn  of  Under- 
standing for  Operations  and  Sm>port  of  the 
NATO  Airborne  Early  Warning  and  C^ontrol 
Force  and  other  foUow-on  agreemenU  for 
the  NATO  E-3A. 

Title  II  provides  for  the  authorization  of 
each  of  the  research.  develoi»nent.  test,  and 
evaluation  i4>propriatlons  for  the  MOitary 
Departments  and  the  Defense  Agencies  in 
amounts  equal  to  the  budget  authority  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989.  The  authorisation  in- 
cludes a  provision  that  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  cover  unbudgeted  in- 
creases as  a  result  of  pay  increases  for  dvU- 
ian  personnel  paid  from  the  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  appropriations. 
Title  m  provides  for  authorization  of  the 
operation  and  maintenance  appropriations 
of  the  MlUtary  Departments  and  the  De- 
fense Agencies  in  amounts  equal  to  the 
budget  authority  Included  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  The 
authorization  includes  a  provision  that  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  funds  that  are 
necessary  to  cover  unbudgeted  increases  in 
fuel  costs,  unbudgeted  civilian  pay  in- 
creases, and  unbudgeted  inflation  in  the 
cost  of  activiUes  covered  by  "ntle  m.  Title 
ni  also  includes  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose  of  providing  cap- 
ital for  working-capital  funds  of  the  MlU- 
tary Departments  and  the  Defense  Agencies 
in  amounts  equal  to  the  budget  authority 
mcluded  in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989. 

mUe     IV     prescribes     the     personnel 
strragtbs  for  the  active  forces  and  the  se- 
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toetod  RMBrre  of  Bttb  nanre  oomponent  of 
Um  Aimed  Forow  In  the  nmnben  provided 
for  Iqr  the  bodcet  eutlwrlty  and  epproprla- 
tkxH  nqoerted  for  the  Deputment  of  De- 
fenae  in  ttie  Praaldent'a  budtet  for  nacal 
yean  IMS  and  19W.  Thla  Utle  alao  pre- 
aofbaa  the  end  atrenctha  for  leaerve  compo- 
nent nembeia  on  fuU-ttme  active  duty  or 
fuU-time  National  Ouard  duty  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admlniaterinc  the  reeerve  f oroea  and 
provldea  for  an  increaae  in  the  number  of 
certain  willitad  and  oommiarioned  peiaon- 
nel  who  may  be  aerving  on  active  duty  in 
anpport  of  the  reeerve  components. 

Title  V  providea  that  the  provisiona  of  aec- 
tlon  115(bX2)  of  tiUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  pertaininc  to  the  authorisation  of  a 
civilian  pwraoniwl  end  strencth  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defenae  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  reapect  to  flacal  years  1988  and  1M». 

Title  VI  providea  for  the  average  military 
training  student  loads  in  the  numbers  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  in  the  President's 
budget  for  flacal  years  1988  and  1988. 

Title  Vn  consfsts  of  nine  general  provi- 
sioaB.  Section  701  repeals  the  provisions  of 
section  114(f)  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  requiring  a  separate  budget  request 
for  the  procurement  of  Reserve  equipment. 
Section  703  repeals  the  European  troop 
strength  Umltat.ion  contained  In  section 
lOOXe)  of  the  flacal  year  1985  Authorization 
Act.  Section  70S  repeals  the  limitation  on 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  BIOKYE 
Chemical  Bomb  contained  in  Section  153  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  1987.  Section  704  repeals  the  limitation 
contained  in  Section  304<c)  of  the  flacal  year 
1987  Authorisation  Act  on  the  expenditure 
of  funds  tar  the  Space  Defense  Syston.  Sec- 
ttoo  705  repeals  the  limitation  on  the  test- 
ing of  anti-aatelllte  weapons  contained  in 
aectian  331  of  the  flacal  year  1987  Authori- 
sation Act.  Sectioi  708  repeals  the  require- 
ment for  reductions  in  the  strength  of  the 
number  of  officers  an  active  duty  that  was 
impoaed  by  section  403  of  the  1987  Authori- 
sation Act  Section  707  makes  a  technical 
correction  to  the  provisions  of  section  9073 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1987  to  reflect  the  enactment  of 
section  814  of  the  fiscal  year  1987  Authori- 
saticm  Act  pertaining  to  the  payment  of  ex- 
penaea  of  lodging  plus  per  diem  for  military 
members  and  repeals.the  requirement  con- 
tained in  section  814  of  the  fiscal  year  1987 
Authorisation  Act  for  a  Presidential  certifi- 
catkm  prior  to  implementation  of  the 
system.  Section  708  repeals  the  limitations 
contained  in  the  Authorisatim  and  Appro- 
priatlona  Acts  for  fiscal  year  1987  pertaining 
to  the  establishment  of  a  research  and  de- 
vdopment  center  for  the  Strutegic  Defense 
Initiative  Program.  Section  709  corrects  a 
drafting  error  in  the  provisions  of  section 
1188  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  pertain- 
ing to  the  exclusion  from  taxation  of  certain 
military  benefits.  The  provision  specifies 
that  benefits  previously  excluded  from  tax- 
ation by  administrative  practice  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  taxation.  Section  1168  omitted 
a  reference  to  benefits  previously  excluded 
by  adminlstiative  practice. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  of  great 
impcntance  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  urges  its  speedy  and  f  a- 
vorable  cooaidermtion. 
Sinoerely, 

H.  LswiBicz  QAxanT  ni.« 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WAium)  (by  request): 
S.  865.  A  biU  to  authorize  appropria- 
ti<MU  for  civil  defense  programs  for 


fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

[OHiZATioii  OP  cnm.  diriisx  raooiAMs 
NUNN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quesl,  for  myself  and  the  senior  Senar 
tor  ft-om  Virginia  [Bfr.  Warmer],  I  in- 
tnxlsce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
biU  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
civil  idef ense  programs  for  fiscal  years 
1988 land  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ssk  unanimous  consent  that  a 
lettet-  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing  Its   purpose    be   printed   in   the 

RCCdRO. 

Tlere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcqRo,  as  follows: 

FSDKRAL  EHKROBIf  CY 
MaRAODIXRT  AaBKCT, 

Waahington,  DC.  March  8, 1987. 
Hon.  bsoKOK  BnsH, 

U  of  the  Senate.  WaAinoton,  DC. 
Mb.  PRKSiBxirr  Enclosed  is  draft  leg- 
m  "To  authorize  appropriations  for 
lefense  programs  for  fiscal  years  1988 
)89.  and  for  other  purposes." 
In  gccordance  with  section  408  of  the  Fed- 
eral avll  Defense  Act  of  1950  (50  V.8.C. 
App.  2260),  the  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $134,806,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1089. 

Thf  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  tills  proposal  for  consideration  of 
the  (^ngress  and  that  its  enactment  would 
uxord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

SPmCZ  W.  PSKRT, 

General  (Counsel.* 
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By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
liSr.  Warner)  (by  request): 

S.  '866.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Arm^d  Services. 

muTAKT  coMsraucnoii 
•  ^.  NUNN.  Bfr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor Irom  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner].  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  Bsk  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letto-  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing its  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oeneral  Couif  skl  op  thk 
Okpartmert  op  Dxpxnsx. 
Waahington,  DC,  Janvary  IS,  1988. 
HoaJOsoRGi  Busa, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

DttK  Mr.  Prxsidkiit:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
legislation  "To  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  for  fiscal  years 
1988 land  1989,  and  for  other  purposes."  The 
Offide  of  Management  and  Budget  advises 
that  jenactment  of  this  legislation  would  be 


in  accord  with  the  President's  program.  Ap- 
propriations in  support  of  TiUes  I  through 
VI  of  thiat  legislation  are  discussed  in  that 
Budget.     ' 

This  Pr(|poaal  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  i|ew  construction  and  family  hous- 
ing suppoA  for  the  Active  Forces  as  follows: 
$2,923,559jD00  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $3,149,940,000 
in  fiscal  year  1989.  $3,609,158,000  for  the 
Departmept  of  the  Navy  in  fiscal  year  1988 
and  $2.8^.731,000  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$2,413.3831000  for  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Forqe  in  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$2,696.5881)00  in  fiscal  year  1989,  and 
$871,420,080  for  the  Defense  Agencies  in 
fiscal  198^  and  $917,900,000  in  Fiscal  Year 
1989.  TiU«  V  would  authorize  $398,000,000 
for  the  Ufaited  States  share  of  the  NATO 
Infrastrucaure  Program  in  fiscal  year  1988 
and  $412,100,000  in  Flacal  Tear  1089.  Title 
VI.  totalidg  $579,337,000  in  fiscal  year  1988 
and  $532,123,000  in  fiscal  year  1989.  would 
authorizekppropriations  for  the  Ouard  and 
Reserve  Forces.  TiUe  Vn  establishes  the  ef- 
fective  daites  for  the  program.  Iltle  Vm 
contains  the  general  provisions. 
Sincfrely, 

H.  Lawrkrcs  Oaxhrt  HL' 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  867.  A  blU  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the  act  commonly  called  the  Civil 
Right  A(it  of  1968  to  revise  the  proce- 
dures fQr  the  enforcement  of  fair 
housing.  I  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


jal  access  to  housing  act 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today— the  Equal 
Access  td  Housing  Act— that  would  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  title  VIII  of  the 
Civil  Ri#its  Act  of  1968.  Title  VIII  is 
designed  to  protect  individuals  from 
discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing  t>ecause  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, se^.  or  national  origin.  The 
Equal  Adcess  to  Housing  Act  would  re- 
affirm tdpre  strongly  than  ever  before 
this  Natgon's  commitment  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  discriminatory  housing  poli- 
cies. At  the  same  time,  it  would  avoid 
many  of  the  problems  contained  in 
legislation  to  amend  title  VII  rejected 
by  this  body  during  the  96th  Congress. 
The  proposed  act  would  effect  a 
number  |of  important  changes  in  the 
1968  la^.  Included  among  these  are 
the  f  ollofving: 

I  ASMUnSTRATIOR 

Primary  administrative  authority  for 
the  act  would  l>e  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  while  the  Justice  Department 
already  has  major  resi>onsibilities  in 
enfordng  title  VIII,  the  proposed  act 
would  concentrate  all  admlnlstrratlve 
resiMnsibilities  in  the  Department. 
The  experience  of  HUD  in  enforcing 
the  act  over  a  pericxl  of  years  has  dem- 
onstratetf  a  fundamental  (inflict  be- 
tween its  obligation  to  fairly  adminis- 
ter the  l&w  and  its  primary  mission  to 
set  national  housing  policy.  Enforce- 
ment of  title  vm  is,  first  and  fore- 


most, a  matter  of  insuring  compliance 
with  the  law;  too  often,  it  has  been 
used  by  HUD  as  an  instrument  of 
social  engineering  policy. 

The  Justice  Department  is  not  only 
in  a  better  position  to  avoid  this  con- 
flict—in part,  because  it  is  indei>end- 
ent  of  the  various  constituencies  that 
have  attached  to  HUD— but  also  pos- 
sesses far  more  expertise  in  the  en- 
forcemeat  of  civil  rights  laws  than 
does  HUD.  I  am  confident  that  the 
proposed  transfer  of  administration 
will  bring  a  new  clarity  of  purpose  to 
the  act  while  better  enabling  both  the 
Justice  Department  and  HUD  to  carry 
out  their  primary  policy  responsibil- 
ities. 


Under  present  law,  an  allegedly  ag- 
grieved individual— one  whose  rights 
under  title  Vin  have  been  violated— 
can  either  institute  a  civil  action  in 
the  appropriate  Federal  or  State 
court,  or  can  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Secretary  of  HUD.  If,  after  a  HUD  hi- 
vestigation  of  such  complaint,  the  Sec- 
retary finds  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  a  violation  of  title  VIII  has 
occurred,  the  Secretary  is  limited  to 
resolving  the  complaint  through  infor- 
mal methods  of  conference,  concilia- 
tion, and  persuasion.  There  is  no 
power  in  the  Secretary  to  take  further 
action.  The  Attorney  General,  after 
appropriate  investigation,  may  insti- 
tute a  court  action  only  in  pattern  and 
practice  cases  and  in  certain  other  lim- 
ited cases  involving  issues  of  general 
public  importance. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Housing  Act 
woiild  add  teeth  to  this  enforcement 
mechanism.  In  the  pnx^ss.  it  would 
address  one  of  the  major  criticisms  of 
the  original  law. 

Not  only  would  an  allegedly  ag- 
grieved individual  be  able  to  pursue  an 
independent  civil  action— with  new  au- 
thority in  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
tervene in  such  actions  on  his  behalf- 
hut  the  Attorney  General  would  be  au- 
thorized to  initiate  actions  on  behalf 
of  such  individual.  For  the  first  time, 
an  aggrieved  person  would  have  access 
to  the  resources  of  Cilovemment  in 
pursuing  complaints  of  title  VIII  viola- 
tions. 

The  proposed  act  would  encourage 
the  use  of  Federal  magistrates  in  ac- 
tions brought  under  its  provisions  in 
an  effort  to  expedite  such  cases,  while 
retaining  the  basic  elements  of  due 
process  that  are  guaranteed  by  oiu- 
laws  and  Constitution. 

The  Eqiul  Access  to  Housing  Act, 
however,  attempts  to  insure  that  such 
adversarial  litigation  will  be  a  last,  not 
a  first,  step  in  the  pnx^ss  of  resolving 
complaints.  It  does  this  by  establish- 
ing a  new  conciliation  process  in  the 
Justice  Department  designed  to  re- 
solve controversies  informally.  At  any 
time  after  the  filing  of  a  charge,  the 
Attorney  General  may  attempt  concil- 
iation. Such  conciliation  may  culmi- 


nate in  an  agreement,  including  one 
providing  for  binding  arbitration 
among  the  iwrties.  or  it  may  lead  to  a 
decision  by  the  Attorney  General 
either  to  dismiss  the  charge  or  to  initi- 
ate an  action  on  behalf  of  the  individ- 
ual fUing  the  charge. 

As  the  Secretary  is  required  to  do 
under  present  law.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  required  to  refer  all 
charges  of  title  VIII  violations  to  certi- 
fied State  housing  discrimination 
agencies  where  they  are  in  existence. 
Certified  agencies  are  those  which  ad- 
minister laws  providing  rights  and 
remedies  which  are  reasonably  equiva- 
lent to  the  rights  and  remedies  provid- 
ed by  Federal  law. 

HAIIDICAPPKD  PKHSOire 

The  proposed  measure  would  extend 
the  protections  of  title  VIII.  for  the 
first  time,  to  handicapped  individuals. 
Because  of  the  differing  nature  of 
such  discrimination,  however,  from 
other  forms  of  discrimination,  it  is 
necessary  to  define  in  far  greater 
detail  what  constitutes  a  discriminato- 
ry housing  practice  in  this  context. 
The  act  is  clear  in  defining  handicap 
in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  alcoholics 
and  drug  addicts,  and  others  whose 
impairment  would  represent  a  direct 
threat  to  the  safety  or  property  of 
others. 

APPRAISERS 

Although  HUD  has  chosen  to  inter- 
pret the  act  in  the  past  to  include  cov- 
erage of  real  estate  appraisers,  the 
proposed  measure  would  make  this  ex- 
plicit. Discriminatory  practices  by 
property  appraisers  would  constitute 
violations  of  title  VIII. 

DISCRIlflNATIOR 

The  Equal  Access  to  Housing  Act 
would  clarify  that  the  standard  of 
proof  in  identifying  discrimination 
imder  title  VIII  is  an  intent  standard. 
While  I  believe  that  the  present  lan- 
guage of  the  act.  as  well  as  its  legisla- 
tive history,  indicate  clearly  that  this 
is  already  the  appropriate  standard, 
there  is  a  conflict  on  this  issue  among 
the  Federal  circuits,  some  of  which 
have  substituted  an  "effects"  or  "dis- 
parate impact"  standard.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  although  never  inter- 
preting the  specific  provisions  of  title 
VIII  in  this  regard,  has  made  clear 
that  violations  of  the  14th  amendment 
require  proof  of  a  discriminatory 
intent  or  purpose.  Arlington  Heights  v. 
Metropolitan  Housing  Corporation, 
429  U.S.  252  (1977);  Washington  v. 
Davis.  426  U.S.  229  (1976). 

With  respect  to  this  extremely  im- 
portant issue.  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  my  statement 
of  December  1.  1980— S15191— in 
which  I  discuss  this  issue  in  some 
detail.  At  this  point,  however.  I  would 
only  like  to  observe  that  use  of  the  ef- 
fects test  for  identifying  discrimina- 
tion carries  with  it  tremendous  poten- 
tial for  involving  the  Federal  <3ovem- 


ment  in  zoning  and  land-use  affairs 
that  have  always  been  the  prerogative 
of  State  and  local  governments.  Al- 
ready.  use  of  the  effects  test  by  HUD 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  lias  been  the  basis 
by  which  they  have  sought  to  inuKwe 
their  own  notions  of  proper  racial  bal- 
ance upon  communities  which  have 
had  no  intent  or  purpose  of  discrimi- 
nating against  protected  groups. 

The  intent  test  for  identifying  dis- 
crimination, allows  courts  to  consider 
the  totality  of  circimistances.  includ- 
ing evidence  of  racially  disparate  ef- 
fects. Unlike  the  pure  effects  test, 
however,  the  use  of  statistical  evidence 
is  not  dispositive  in  and  of  itself  in  de- 
termining violations  of  title  vm  and 
the  buirden  of  proof  remains  fully  with 
the  plaintiff. 

Many  land  use  practices  of  local  gov- 
ernments and  communities  designed  to 
promote  health,  quietude,  beauty,  resi- 
dential character,  and  the  like  could 
have  the  inadvertent  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  housing— an  effect 
which  may  be  disparate  given  the 
uneven  distribution  of  income 
amongst  various  groups.  To  use  any 
standard  other  than  discriminatory 
intent  in  weighing  fair  housing  chal- 
lenges would  Jeopardize  many  kinds  of 
land-use  planning  and  vest  unbridled 
discretion  in  the  Federal  courts  to  re- 
structure (immunities  under  the  guise 
of  title  VIII  enforcement.  To  deal  with 
this  issue.  I  have  included  in  this  bill 
some  clarifying  provisions  to  offer  pro- 
tection for  these  activities  unless  they 
are  undertaken  with  discriminatory 
intent. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  bill 
makes  a  number  of  other  changes  that 
I  believe  to  be  positive  changes  in  the 
present  law:  It  would  enable  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  pursue  an  injunction 
or  temporary  restraining  order  where 
prompt  judicial  action  is  necessary,  it 
would  limit  the  use  of  testers  to  those 
Instances  in  which  such  a  practice  was 
necessary  to  <x>nf  irm  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  act;  it  would  estabUsh  a  leg- 
islative veto  over  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  under  the  authority  to 
title  vni;  and  it  would  clarify  the  defi- 
nition of  aggrieved  person  in  such  a 
way  to  limit  standing  to  individiials 
who  are  bona  fide  renters  or  purchas- 
ers. 

I  believe  that  the  Equal  Access  to 
Housing  Act  draws  the  proper  balance 
between  the  need  to  create  a  more  ef- 
fective enforcement  mechanism  under 
title  VIII  and  the  equally  important 
need  to  protect  the  due  prcxseas  rights 
of  local  communities  and  individual  re- 
altors, home  sellers,  and  landlords. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  person  who 
suffers  discrimination  in  housing  will, 
for  the  first  time,  be  able  to  draw  upon 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments.  On  the  other  tiand.  the 
respondent  will,  in  fact,  have  his  day 
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In  court— not  rimply  !■  day  before  a 
HUD  administration  law  tribunal.  In 
addltkm.  he  wfll  be  assured  that. 
before  he  is  labeled  a  dvil  rishts  viola- 
tor, there  will  have  been  some  evi- 
dence of  a  dlaoiminatory  intent  on  his 
part,  not  simply  evidence  that  his 
apartment  buUdlng  or  his  subdivision 
laAed  the  right  proportion  of  white, 
black,  yellow,  red.  and  brown  faces. 

The  individual  who  is  denied  an 
apartment  because  of  his  sUn  color  or 
a  home  because  of  his  ethnic  back- 
ground will,  in  short,  have  more  and 
atronter  protections  than  he  has  ever 
had  before.  He  will  have  access  to  the 
full  resources  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  when  he  is  treated,  not 
as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  of 
some  coUecttve  group,  in  his  pursuit  of 
a  dwelling.  At  the  same  time,  some  of 
the  so-called  public  Interest  groups, 
which  have  little  to  do  beyond  harass- 
ing small  businessmen  and  communi- 
ties, and  some  of  the  more  creative 
and  innovative  minds  in  the  bureauc- 
racy who  wish  to  remake  America  in 
their  image,  may  have  a  more  difficult 
time  of  it  alL  That  is  the  way  it  ought 
to  be,  in  my  opinion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  proposed  Equal  Access  to 
Housing  Act  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD,  as  follows: 

assT 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
AepmenloMeet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled, 

SHOKTTITU 

SacnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cit«d  as  the 
"Equal  Acoeas  to  Housing  Act  of  1987". 

■■OT  TmX  POB  IfSS  ACT 

Sk.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pre- 
scribe penalUea  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  intimidatton.  and  for  other  purposes" 
(PuUic  Law  90-284.  approved  April  11, 1968) 
is  amfiMtfid  by  inaerUng  Immediately  after 
the  ocmma  at  the  end  of  the  enacting 
clause,  the  foUowtnr  "That  this  Act  may  be 
dted  as  the  'avn  Rights  Act  of  1968.". 

SHOKT  TRLB  FOB  TITLB  TUI 

Ssa  3.  Title  vm  of  the  Act  enUUed  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes"  (Public  Iaw  90-284.  approved  April 
11,  1968)  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  the  title's  catchline  the  foUow- 
tnr 

"aBOBTTITLS 

"Sac.  800.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Equal  Access  to  Housing  Act'.". 

uammtEmn  to  polict  sbctioh 

8bc.  4.  (a)  SectlOD  801  of  the  Act  entlUed 
"An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  puipoaes"  (Public  Law  90-384.  m>- 
proved  April  11.  1968)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  fair  housing"  and  Inaatlng  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  equal  access  to  housing". 

(b)  Section  801  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Such  a  policy  means  that  individuals  shall 
not  be  denied  access  to  housing  which  they 
desire  and  can  afford,  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  aez.  handicap,  or  national  origin. 


Such  policy  does  not  mean  that  any  particu- 
lar proportion  of  individuals  of  a  particular 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  handicap,  or  nar 
tlonal  origin  will  be  assured  housing  within 
hous^ig  units,  nelghlwrhoods,  or  oommtml- 
ties  flkcept  as  such  proportions  are  the  natu- 
ral r<pult  of  free  housing  choice.". 


i  r<kilt  of  free  1 
Mfnnnainsi 


to  DsmnnoHs  sicnoii 
SBci  S.  Section  802  of  the  Act  entlUed  "An 
Act  t(>  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  Intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
(Public  Law  90-284,  approved  April 
t)  is  amended  by- 
out  subsection  (a)  and  taiaert- 
lieu  thereof  tlie  following: 
'Attorney  General'  means  the  United 
Attorney  OeneraL";  and 

at  the  end  the  foUowlng: 
"(h)  'Handicap'  means,  with  respect  to  a 
persob,  a  physical  impairment  which  sub- 
stanqally  limits  the  c^>acity  to  see,  hear,  or 
wallLi  unaided  or  the  capacity  to  live  com- 
plete unattended.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude any  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  or  any  other 
impairment  which  would  be  a  threat  to  the 
safety  or  the  property  of  others. 

"(i)  'Aggrieved  person'  Includes  any 
person  whose  bona  fide  attempt  or  bona 
fide  ^ffer  to  purchase,  sell,  lease,  or  rent,  or 
whose  bona  fide  attempt  to  obtain  financing 
for  a  dwelling  has  been  denied  on  the  basis 
of  rase,  color,  religion,  sex,  handicap,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  made  subject  to  terms  of 
purc^ue,  sale,  lease,  rental,  or  acquisition 
whlcl  discrtmlnate  on  any  such  basis.". 

pISCKIIfntATORT  HOOSISG  PRACTICK 

Saci  6.  (a)  Section  804(e)  of  such  Act  Is 
ameiided  by  striking  out  the  words  "For 
profit,  to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"To"] 

(b)  Section  804  of  the  Act  entlUed  "An  Act 
to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence! or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
(Publlc  Law  90-284)  is  amended  by 
at  the  end  the  following: 
:i)  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  after  the 
of  a  bona  fide  offer,  or  to  refuse  to 
ite  for  the  sale  or  rental  of,  or  other- 
wise make  unavailable  or  deny  a  dwelling  to 
any  person  because  of  such  handicap  of  a 
prospective  buyer  or  renter  or  of  a  person  or 
persois  to  be  occupying  a  dwelling  with 
such  buyer  or  renter  unless  such  handicap 
woul4  prevent  a  prospective  dwelling  occu- 
pant from  conforming  to  such  rules,  poli- 
cies, and  practices  as  are  permitted  by  para- 
grapb  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  To  discriminate  against  any  person  in 
the  terms  or  conditions  of  sale  or  rental  of  a 
dwelHng,  or  in  the  provision  of  services  or 
fadlliles  In  connection  therewith,  because 
of  a  handicap.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, (A)  discrimination  shall  Include:  (1)  re- 
fusal to  permit  reasonable  modifications  of 
premises  occupied,  or  to  be  occupied  by  per- 
sons with  a  handicap  where  such  modifica- 
tions are  necessary  to  afford  such  handl- 
capptd  persons  access  to  premises  substan- 
tially equal  to  that  of  nonhandlcapped  per- 
sons: Provided,  Tuywever,  That  with  respect 
to  such  premises,  such  handicapped  persons 
tiavejagreed  to  return  them  to  their  original 
condition  If  requested  to  do  so  by  the  land- 
lord: or  (11)  refusal  to  make  reasonable  ac- 
commodations in  existing  policies,  practices, 
servltes,  or  facilities  when  such  accommoda- 
tlona  are  necessary  to  afford  handicapped 
persons  enjoyment  of  dwellings  substantial- 
ly eo^al  to  that  of  nonhandlcapped  persons; 
but  CB)  discrimination  shall  not  Include  (1) 
refusal  to  make  alterations  In  premises  at 
the  fxpense  of  sellers,  landlords,  owners. 
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brokers,  building  managers,  or  persons 
acting  on  their  behalf:  (ii)  refusal  to  make 
modificatitms  of  ezirtlng  policies,  practices, 
services  o^  fadlitles  where  such  modifica- 
tions would  result  in  unreasonable  Incon- 
venience to  other  persons;  or  (111)  refusal  to 
allow  mqdifications  of  dwellings  which 
wotild  alt^  the  maAetabUity  or  appearance 
of  a  dweflng  or  the  maimer  in  which  a 
dwelling  m  its  environs  has  been,  or  is  in- 
tended to  be,  used.". 

(c)  Sutaa^oDS  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section 
804  and  iKctlon  806  of  such  Act  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  "tiandicap".  immedi- 
ately after  "sex",  each  place  It  appears. 

(d)  Section  806  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "It 
sliall  also  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
other  entity  whose  business  includes  the  ap- 
praising of  real  property  to  discriminate  in 
the  estimstlon  of  the  property  value  on  the 
basis  of  rsce,  color,  religion,  sex.  handicap, 
or  national  origin.  It  shall  not  be  unlawful 
for  such  4  person  or  other  entity  to  take 
Into  consideration  or  to  report  to  the  person 
for  whomjthe  appraisal  is  being  done  all  fac- 
tors relevant  to  the  appraiser's  estimate  of 
the  fair  niarket  value  of  the  property:  Pro- 
vided, Thst  such  factors  are  not  used  by  the 
appraiser  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating 
or  denying  rights  guaranteed  by  tills  title.". 

:  OP  THX  ATTORxrr  okhxral 
ion  808  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Ibe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
ibllc  Law  90-284,  approved  April 
11, 1968)  i»  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Attorney  (gen- 
eral" 
(3)  by  I 

(3)  by 
and  (e) 
spectlvel: 

(4)  in 
thissectio 

(A) 
Inserting 
al": 

(B)  "Debartment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting ln|lleu  thereof  "Department  of  Jus- 
Uce"; 

(C)  "sections  3105.  3344,  5362,  and  7521  of 
UUe  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "law";  and 

(D)  "5362"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"5372";     ' 

(5)  in  aubeectlon  (c)  as  redesignated  by 
this  sectlcm.  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Attorney  Oener- 
al";  ^ 

(6)  in  subsection  (d)  as  redesignated  by 
this  section,  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Attorney  Oeneral"; 
and  I 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(eKl)  simultaneously  with  the  promulga- 
tion of  azw  regulation  or  rule  Issued  for  the 
purpose  (tf  compliance  with  this  title,  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  shall  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  td  the  Committees  (m  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Hpuse  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  Such  rule  or  regulation,  other  than 
an  emergency  rule,  shall  become  effective  at 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress, 
unless  between  the  date  of  transmittal  and 
the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period,  either 
House  of  jCongress  passes  a  resolution  stat- 
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out  subsection  (b); 
iesignatlng  subsections  (c),  (d), 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d).  re- 

iibsectlon  (b)  as  redesignated  by 

I  by  striking  out— 

etary"  each  place  it  appears  and 
In  lieu  thereof  "Attorney  Oener- 


ing  in  substance  that  that  House  does  not 
approve  of  the  propoaed  rule  or  regulation. 
"(2)  Either  House  of  Congress  may  adopt 
a  resolution  directing  agency  reconsider- 
ation of  a  rule  other  than  an  emergency 
rule.  If  such  resolution  Is  adopted  within 
sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous  seadon  of 
Congress  after  the  date  the  rule  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  the  rule  shall  not  go 
Into  effect.  The  agency  shall  reconsider  the 
rule  and  take  such  action  as  they  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

XDDCATIOR  ARD  CORCIUATIOH 

Sk.  8.  Section  809  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  90-284,  approved  April 
11. 1968)  Is  amended  by- 

(1)  strildng  out  "Secretary"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Attor- 
ney Oeneral"; 

(2)  striking  out  '"Secretary's"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "Attorney  Oeneral's": 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
authorize  any  payment  of  funds  to  any  or- 
ganisation or  entity  formed  by  or  pursuant 
to  any  agreements  entered  into  under  this 
section.". 

KHrOKCmXIlT  CHAROIS 

Sxc.  9.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(Public  Law  90-284,  approved  April  11,  1968) 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  sections  815  through  819 
as  sections  816  through  820,  respectivelr. 
and 

(2)  striking  out  sections  810  through  815 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

""paxi.nmiAHY  nAmms  or  Diroacmxin 
'"Sac.  810.  (a)  Whenever  an  aggrieved 
person,  or  the  United  States  Attorney  Oen- 
eral on  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  own  initia- 
tive, files  a  charge  alleging  a  discriminatory 
housing  practice,  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
shall  serve  a  notice  of  the  alleged  discrimi- 
natory housing  practice  on  the  party 
charged  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  'respondent')  within  ten  days  after 
such  filing,  and  shaU  make  an  investigation 
thereof.  Upon  receipt  of  such  charge,  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  shall  serve  notice  upon 
the  aggrieved  person  acknowledging  receipt 
of  the  charge  and  advising  the  aggrieved 
person  of  the  time  limits  and  alternative 
means  of  enforcement  provided  under  this 
tiUe.  Such  ctiarge  shall  be  in  writing,  under 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  shall  contain  such 
information  and  be  in  such  form  as  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  may  require,  including  de- 
taUed  information  regarding:  (1)  specific  dis- 
criminatory practices  alleged;  (2)  the  dates 
of  such  alleged  practices;  (3)  the  names  of 
parties  involved;  and  (4)  other  relevant 
facts.  An  aggrieved  person  shall  file  a 
charge  imder  this  section  with  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  alleged  discriminatory  housing  practice 
occurred  or  terminated. 

"(bXl)  In  connection  with  any  Investiga- 
tion of  such  charge,  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
shall,  at  reasonable  times,  have  access  to, 
and  the  right  to  copy,  any  information  that 
is  reasonably  necessary  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  investigation.  The  Attorney  Oeneral 
may  issue  subpoenas  to  compel  such  access 
to  or  the  production  of  such  information,  or 
the  appearance  of  persons,  and  may  Issue 
interrogatories,  to  the  same  extent  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  limitations  as  would  apply 
if  the  subpoenas  or  interrogatories  were 


issued  or  served  in  aid  of  a  civil  action  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  Investigation  is  taking  place. 
The  Attorney  Oeneral  may  administer 
oaths. 

"(2)  Upon  written  application  to  the  At- 
torney Oeneral,  a  respondent  stiall  be  enti- 
tled to  the  issuance  of  a  reasonable  number 
of  subpoenas  and  Interrogatories  by  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  the 
same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions as  subpoenas  Issued  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Witnesses  summoned  by  subpoena  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  under  this  title  shall 
be  entiUed  to  the  same  witness  and  mileage 
fees  as  are  witnesses  In  proceedings  in 
United  States  district  courts. 

"(4)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  or  other  party 
at  whose  request  a  subpoena  Is  Issued  under 
this  tiUe  may  enforce  such  subpoena  in  ap- 
propriate proceedings  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
person  to  whom  the  subpoena  was  ad- 
dressed resides,  was  served,  or  transacts 
business. 

"(5)  Any  person  who  willfully  fails  or  ne- 
glects to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  Inquiry  or  to  produce  records,  docu- 
ments, or  other  evidence  in  such  person's 
power  to  do  so,  in  obedience  to  the  subpoe- 
na or  lawful  order  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
under  this  title,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000.  Any  person  who,  with  Intent 
thereby  to  mislead  the  Attorney  General, 
shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  false 
entry  or  statement  of  fact  in  any  report,  ac- 
count, record,  or  other  dociunent  produced 
pursuant  to  the  Attorney  General's  subpoe- 
na or  other  order,  or  shall  willfully  neglect 
or  fail  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  full, 
true,  and  correct  entries  in  such  reports,  ac- 
counts, records,  or  other  documents,  or  shall 
willfully  mutilate,  alter,  or  by  any  other 
means  falsify  any  documents^  evidence, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 
"STATS  nrroRcncxHT 
"Sbc.  811.  (a)  Whenever  a  charge  alleges  a 
discriminatory  housing  practice  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  State  or  local  public  agency 
certified  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral   under 
this  subsection,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall, 
within   twenty   days   after   receiving  such 
charge  and  before  taking  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  such  charge,  refer  such  charge  to 
such  agency.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall 
notify  all  parties  involved  of  the  referral  to 
such  agency.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall, 
after  that  referral  is  made,  take  no  further 
action  with  respect  to  such  charge  unless 
the  Attorney  General  determines  tliat  such 
agency  no  longer  qualifies  for  certification. 
Wherever   a  State   or  local   law   provides 
rights  and  remedies  which  are  reasonably 
equivalent  to  the  rights  and  remedies  pro- 
vided by  this  title,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  certify  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
agency  administering  such  law.  Any  State  or 
local  agency  may  submit  a  written  request 
for  certification  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
Unless  the  Attorney  General  offers  a  writ- 
ten objection  within  ninety  days  after  such 
ButNnlsslon.  such  State  or  local  agency  sliall 
be  de«ned  certified  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Utie.  If  the  Attorney  General  objects 
within  the  prescribed  ninety-day  period,  he 
shall  provide  the  State  or  local  agency  with 
an  explanation  for  his  decision  and  such  de- 
cision shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  of  such  certification, 
that  the  State  or  locti!  Isw  enforcement 


agency  agree,  to  waive,  its  ezduaive  author- 
ity over  charges  alleging  dtacrimloatory 
housing  practices. 

"'OORCIUATIOir  PROCOS 

"Skc.  812.  (a)  If  the  Attorney  General  con- 
cludes, on  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  Investi- 
gation of  a  charge,  tiiat  prompt  Judicial 
action  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  tltie,  he  may  seek  appropriate  tem- 
porary or  preliminary  relief  pending  final 
disposition  of  such  cliarge.  Any  temporary 
restraining  order  or  other  order  granting 
preliminary  or  temporary  relief  shall  be 
issued  in  accordance  with  rule  65  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  C^ivil  Procedure. 

"(b)  At  any  time  after  the  filing  of  a 
charge,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  mdeav- 
or  to  resolve  such  charge  by  conciliation  If 
the  respondent  refuses  to  participate  in  the 
conciliation  process,  the  Attorney  General 
may  grant  to  the  aggrieved  person  not  more 
than  $1,000  for  legal  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses of  Initiating  a  dvU  action  under  this 
tltie  against  such  respondent.  Nothing  said 
or  done  in  the  course  of  the  conciliation 
process  may  be  made  public  or  used  as  evi- 
dence in  a  subsequent  proceeding  under  this 
title  without  the  written  consent  of  the  per- 
sons concerned.  Any  employee  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  who  makes  public  any  informa- 
tion in  violation  of  the  immediately  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000.  The  conciliation  process  may  result 
in  a  conciliation  agreement  Such  agree- 
ment may  provide  for  binding  arbitration  of 
the  dispute  arising  from  the  complaint  or 
may  award  appropriate  specific  relief  to  the 
aggrieved  person  Including  damages  of  not 
more  than  $1,000.  The  Attorney  General 
may  issue  such  orders  as  are  necessary  to 
enforce  any  conciliation  agreement,  Includ- 
ing, If  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has  determined 
that  there  has  been  a  breach  of  such  agree- 
ment, an  order  that  the  breaching  party  pay 
to  the  other  party  not  more  than  $1,000. 

"(cKl)  If  the  Attorney  Oeneral  deter- 
mines, after  an  investigation  and  after  initi- 
ation of  the  conciliation  process  under  this 
section,  that  reasonable  cause  exists  to  be- 
lieve a  charge  is  true,  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
shall  file  an  appropriate  dvil  action  under 
section  814(b)  of  this  titie.  Such  determina- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  ctiarge  fQed  by  an  ag- 
grieved person  may  not  be  made  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
such  charge. 

"(2)  After  each  Investigation  under  this 
section,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  provide 
to  each  party  a  copy  of  the  report  of  such 
investigation. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  not 
employ  the  services  of  any  person  or  organi- 
zation, or  provide  direct  or  indirect  assist- 
ance to  any  person  or  organization,  to  make 
an  offer  to  purchase,  rent,  or  obtain  financ- 
ing for  a  dwelling  that  is  not  a  bona  fide 
offer,  except  where  such  action  is  undertak- 
en for  the  purpose  of  verifying  a  vlolatiim  of 
this  titie  which  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has 
reason  to  believe  has  occurred. 

"PRIVATX  xspoRcnaaiT 
"Sac.  813.  (aXl)  An  aggrieved  person  may 
commence  a  dvU  action  in  an  appropriate 
United  SUtes  district  court  or  State  court  at 
any  time  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  alleged  discriminatory  housing  practice 
occurred  or  terminated. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  may.  upon 
timely  application,  intervene  In  such  dvO 
action,  if  he  personally  certifies  that  the 
case  is  of  general  public  importance. 

"(b)  Any  court,  upon  am>llcation  by  an  ag- 
grieved i>enon  or  a  respondent,  may,  in 
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■aefa  drrwiMtmew  m  tt  deema  Just,  ai>polnt 
MB  attamey  for  mcii  party  uxl  may  authw- 
Iw  the  oommaicaBent  or  cantinuatton  of 
the  aetlan  wltbout  the  payment  of  fees, 
coats,  or  aeeuitty. 

"(c)  Tbe  court  may  award  such  relief  in 
any  cMl  action  under  this  section  as  is  au- 
thortaed  In  section  S13(c)  of  this  title  in 
cases  broucht  under  that  section. 

"(d)  The  fOlnf  of  a  ehU  action  pursuant 
to  a  charte  fOed  by  an  aorieved  person 
under  this  title  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  or 
by  any  State  or  local  agency  shall  preclude 
the  tninc  of  a  cMl  action  under  this  UUe 
irowtaic  oat  of  the  same  discriminatory 
houslnc  practice  by  such  anrleved  person. 
The  flUng  of  a  drfl  action  under  this  title 
by  an  aorieved  person  shall  preclude  the 
fOlnc  of  a  dvll  action  under  this  title  grow- 
inc  out  of  the  same  discrlmlnatcwy  houslnc 
praetlee  by  the  Attorney  Qeneral  or  by  any 
State  or  local  agency  pursuant  to  a  charge 
fQed  by  such  aggrieved  person. 

"(e)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Coognn  that, 
except  In  cases  In  which  a  municipality  or 
State  is  tnvohred.  the  use  of  United  SUtes 
magistrates  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  in  order  to  expe- 
dite Utlgatlon  under  this  section. 

"AWdUJUtT  am  rXOCBOURAI.  kattkxs 

"Sac  815.  (a)  In  any  action  or  proceeding 
under  this  title,  the  court  may  allow  a  pre- 
yafUng  party  (other  than  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  attorney  fees)  reasonable  at- 
torney and  expert  witness  fees  as  part  of 
the  costs.  The  United  SUtes  shall  be  liable 
for  sodi  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 
Sudi  costs  may  also  be  awarded  upon  the 
entry  of  any  Interiocutory  order  which  de- 
termines substantial  rights  of  the  parties. 

"(b)  Any  court  in  which  a  proceeding  is  in- 
stituted under  this  title  shall  assign  the  case 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
and  cause  the  case  in  every  way  to  be  expe- 
dited. 

"(c)  Any  sale,  encumbrance,  or  lease  exe- 
cuted before  the  Issuance  of  any  order 
under  this  title,  and  involving  a  bona  fide 
purchaser,  encumbrancer,  or  tenant  without 
actual  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  filtaig  of 
a  charge  or  dvll  action  under  this  tiUe  shall 
not  be  affected  by  such  court  order. 

"(d)  Any  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  an 
action  brought  under  this  title  which  enters 
a  temporary  restraining  order  or  other 
order  providing  permanent  or  temporary 
relief  sought  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  may, 
in  such  circumstances  as  It  deems  Just,  if  a 
violation  of  this  title  is  not  ultimately 
found,  enter  an  order  providing  reimburse- 
ment from  the  United  States  to  the  defend- 
ant for  unavoidable  economic  losses  in- 
curred during  the  time  that  the  temporary 
restraining  order  or  preliminary  or  tempo- 
rary relief  was  in  effect  which  were  a  direct 
result  of  such  temporary  restraining  order 
or  preliminary  or  temporary  relief.". 
oooPBUTioa  wriB  stats  am  local  agehcixs 

Sac  10.  SecUon  817  of  the  Act  entlUed 
"An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes",  the  "Equal  Access  to  Hous- 
ing Act",  as  redesignated  by  section  9  of  ttiis 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary" 
each  place  it  appears  snd  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Attorney  General". 

CLAKimiio  paovisioir 

Sac.  11.  The  Equal  Access  to  Housing  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fidlowing  new  section: 

"CLAXimilC  PBOVISIORS 

"Sic.  821.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit— 


"(c)' 


"(a)  in  the  case  of  landlords,  the  establish- 
ment of  any  requirements  for  tenancy  relat- 
ing to  age.  income  level  or  source,  parental 
status  familial  relationship,  or  martmiwn 
occupancy; 

"(b)t  in  the  case  of  State,  local,  or  other 
goveramental  Jurisdictions,  the  establish- 
ment of  sonlng  or  land-use  statutes,  ordi- 
nance!, administrative  policies  or  regula- 
tions, including  dwelling  lot  size  require- 
and  multiple-family  dwelling  exdu- 
tr  limitations,  which  may  result  in  in- 
housing  costs  or  diminished  housing 
lOity;  or 

in  the  case  of  private  agreements, 
contracts  or  covenants,  the  establishment  of 
any  rtiles  or  requirements,  including  those 
relatlag  to  dwelling  lot  size  or  multiple- 
famil^  dwelling  exclusions  or  limitations, 
whichi  may  result  in  increased  housing  costs 
or  dirjinished  housing  avallabilltr. 
PmviMed,  however,  that  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion snail  exempt  from  coverage  of  this  Act, 
any  sfction  described  herein  taken  for  the 
purpoge  of  discriminating  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  handicap,  or  na- 
tional/origin.". 

SbcJ  12.  SecUon  901  of  the  Act  entlUed 
"An  iM^  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  ^f  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (Public  Law  90-284.  ap- 
proved April  11.  1988)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ",  <)iandicap  (as  defined  in  section  802  of 
this  Act),"  immediately  after  "sex"  each 
place  it  appears.* 


,By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  |68.  A  biU  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agxicultxire  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  Joint  study 
of  coinmodlties  and  products  that  may 
be  pnxluced  and  marketed  in  conjimc- 
tion  «rith  the  production  of  tobac(»;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

COlfPLKlCXirTART  CROP  LKGISLATIOH 

•  Ut.  ford.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  with  implications  for 
aU  of  agriculture  and,  especially,  for 
tobaOco.  the  mainstay  of  thousands  of 
small  farmers  in  Kentucky  and  other 
States. 

As  <we  work  on  broad  approaches  to 
our  fbrm  problems,  we  must  be  aware 
that  a  few  sweeping  changes  will  not 
solve  all  our  problems.  We  also  must 
focua  on  agricultural  specialties,  find- 
ing ^  whole  range  of  alternatives  to 
allow!  farmers  to  choose  what  is  right 
for  tbeir  own  farms. 

My  bill  would  apply  this  principle  to 
our  gtruggling  tobacco  farmers.  I  am 
callii)g  upon  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culti^  and  Comment  to  carry  out  a 
Jointi  study  of  the  existing  infrastruc- 
ture I  of  tobacco  in  order  to  identify 
other  crops  that  might  fit  into  and 
complement  tobacco  operations. 

I  am  seeldng  the  guidance  of  the 
USDJf^  in  our  efforts  to  use  tobacco 
labov  and  equipment  in  diversified 
farming  operations.  The  Commerce 
Dep^ment  is  included  to  make  sure 
that  markets  can  be  f oimd  for  any  new 
crop  or  livestock  enterprises  begun  by 
our  tobacco  growers.  I  am  convinced 
we  c^  take  advantage  of  the  existing 
kno^how  of  our  tobacco  farmers  to 


grow  and  prosper,  not  only  in  tobacco 
but  in  other  areas  as  well.  In  this  way, 
perhaps  ^e  can  begin  to  overcome  at 
least  a  few  of  the  expensive  problems 
involved  tn  our  larger  farm  policy  de- 
bates. 

Tobacco  remains  the  mainstay  of 
Kentucky  agriculture.  It  is  the  very 
nature  of  tobacco,  yielding  a  gross 
return  of  i  $3,500  per  acre,  that  has  en- 
abled Kei^tucky  agriculture  to  be  so  di- 
verse. Kentucky  is  the  13th  largest 
producer  of  soybeans  in  the  country, 
14th  for  aorghum,  and  in  the  top  15  in 
cattle,  dajry.  and  hog  numbers. 

The  nuinber  of  farms  in  Kentucky  is 
99,000,  a  decline  of  almost  2,000  farms 
since  1984.  Despite  the  seeming  diver- 
sity of  Kentucky  agriculture,  it  is  to- 
bacco that  makes  up  29  percent  of  the 
total  farm  receipts  and  over  41  percent 
of  the  crop  receipts,  all  on  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  land.  The  average  farm 
in  Kentucky  is  just  under  146  acres 
compared  to  the  national  average  of 
over  455  j  atn^s.  Kentucky  farms  are 
small,  fuoily  operations.  The  average 
farm  in  Kentucky  will  raise  a  few  head 
of  cattle,  some  grain  for  feed,  selling 
the  rest.  It  is  tobacco,  however,  on 
these  small  farms  which  pays  the  bills, 
allowing  4  Kentucky  farmer  to  operate 
on  a  unit  one-third  the  size  of  the  na- 
tional average. 

I  am  bullish  on  tobacco.  I  know  of 
no  other  commodity  in  which  a  1-per- 
cent loss  pf  output  could  mean  545  lost 
Jobs,  or  $0.9.4  million  in  labor  and  cap- 
ital inte^ve,  yet  requiring  such  a 
small  amount  of  tillable  soil,  which 
can  produce  such  great  returns  to 
Kentucky  farmers. 

Recently,  two  major  cigarette  manu- 
facturers comprising  better  than  a  70- 
percent  market  share  announced  they 
would  virtually  end  importation  of  for- 
eign grown  hurley  and  Flue-cured  to- 
baccos. Ipe  announcements  came  as  a 
result  of  I  major  changes  in  the  oper- 
ation of  lihe  Tobacco  Program  enacted 
in  Congress.  I  (M>mpliment  these  two 
fine  companies— Philip  Morris  Co.  and 
R.J.  Rey&olds  Tobacco  Co. 

The  announcement  by  these  two 
companies  only  strengthens  my  belief 
that  tobacco  wiU  be  a  major  income 
producer |f or  tobacco  farmers  for  some 
time  to  cttme.  I  am  convinced  we  must 
use  the  s^ibility  and  future  of  tobacco 
to  branch  out  into  production  of  other 
crops  to  complement  the  strengths  of 
tobacco  production. 

HowevQr,  I  am  concerned  for  the 
crop.  Th^  overall  condition  of  agricul- 
ture is  s«ch  that  extreme  pressure  is 
being  placed  on  this  commodity  to 
shoulder  the  whole  load  of  farm  prof- 
itability. We  have  all,  both  here  in  this 
Chamber  and  at  home,  heard  of  the 
bad  tim^  in  American  agriculture. 
Cash  prifes  for  our  grains  are  so  low. 
paymentg  cannot  be  met:  cattle  and 
pork  prices,  though  better,  are  still 
strained.    The    average    debt-to-asset 


ratio  rose  from  18.8  percent  in  1981  to 
25  percent  in  1986.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  declining  profitability,  farm 
assets  have  declined  25  percent  since 
1981,  while  farm  debt  has  fallen  only  1 
percent.  Individual  farmers,  farm  com- 
munities, our  States  and,  yes,  even  our 
Nation,  are  feeling  the  effects  of  de- 
clining farm  profitability. 

The  cries  for  help  ring  out  and,  all 
too  often,  the  reply  is:  "diversify  and 
reduce  your  debt  load."  Traditional 
farm  enterprises  are  indeed  in  trouble, 
as  surplus  stocks  continue  to  mount. 
However,  if  one  farmer  tries  to  diversi- 
fy, it  usually  Increases  investment, 
which  oiUy  compounds  the  debt  load 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  today,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  for  all  of  agriculture.  A 
broad-based  change  in  a  single  farm 
philosophy  will  not  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems. What  we  must  do  is  key  on  speci- 
alities, or  niche  farming,  and  find  a 
whole  range  of  alternatives  to  allow  a 
farmer  to  ch(X>se  what  is  right  for  his 
or  her  own  operation.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  focus  on  tobacco. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  Joint  study,  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  USDA  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  of  the  ex- 
isting infrastructure  of  tobacco,  from 
seedbed  to  sales  counter,  and  to  identi- 
fy potential  crops  that  are  comple- 
mentary to  the  production  of  tobac- 
co—its cultivation  practices,  use  of 
equipment  and  luiowhow,  as  well  as 
the  marketing  structure  unique  to  to- 
bacco. The  USDA  should  be  a  part  of 
this  study  because  it  has  the  necessary 
expertise  in  agricultural  production. 

The  Commerce  Department  is  in- 
cluded in  this  study  in  order  to  avoid 
one  of  the  most  serious  pitfalls  in 
American  agriculture— lack  of  market- 
ing expertise.  I  do  not  want  a  Ken- 
tucky farmer,  one  of  the  best  produc- 
ers in  the  world,  to  spend  money  and 
put  forth  the  effort  of  producing  a 
complementary  crop  and  not  find  a 
market  for  that  commodity. 

The  Commerce  portion  of  the  study 
would  reconunend  how  best  the 
States,  cooperative  marketers,  and  in- 
dividuals can  promote,  sell,  and  dis- 
tribute the  identified  commodities. 
Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  benefits  of  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion versus  corporations  or  subchapter 
S  corporations,  especially  as  it  relates 
to  acquiring  financing,  insurance,  and 
staff.  Strong  emphasis  should  also  he 
placed  on  the  hiring  of  recognized  con- 
sultants in  the  field. 

The  Commerce  Department  should 
identify  potential  markets,  by  segmen- 
tation—income, age,  buying  patterns, 
et  cetera.  Questions  should  be  an- 
swered as  to  the  method  of  purchase 
preferred  by  segment,  such  as  whether 
or  not  health-conscious  Americans 
spend  extra  time  to  purchase  fresher. 
lo(»lly  grown  foods  at  a  central  c(x>p- 
erative  location,  or  must  entry  into  a 
suiDermarket  be  required. 


Further,  the  Commerce  Department 
should  make  recommendations  as  to 
how  best  to  distribute  a  product:  the 
laws  of  interstate  and  instrastate 
transportation  and  any  licenses  re- 
quired: how  best  to  sell  to  regional  su- 
permarket chains:  packaging  required: 
and  how  t>est  to  distribute  to  other 
identified  market  outlets. 

In  essence,  the  study  will  identify 
the  existing  infrastructure  of  tobacco, 
both  in  marketing  and  production  and 
those  practices  and  comm(xilties 
which  would  avail  themselves  of  that 
infrastructure.  Such  a  study  should 
result  in  the  determination  of  a  capa- 
ble marketing  plan  with  specific  sug- 
gestions to  the  State  agencies,  farm 
cooperatives,  and  extension  services. 
Included  in  the  plan  should  be  points 
of  reference  to  Government  and  pri- 
vate programs  available  to  provide 
both  monetary  and  information  assist- 
ance. 

I  would  hope  the  study  would  not 
limit  itself  to  Just  food  production.  We 
must  also  look  upon  nonfood  options, 
looking  at  fiber  and  resource  produc- 
tion for  such  uses  as  energy,  pharma- 
ceuticals, additives,  and  any  other  ex- 
pertises outside  the  realm  of  tradition- 
al food  production.  I  would  also  hope 
the  study  would  tocos  on  those  special 
foods  finding  favor  in  our  changing 
diets,  and  on  changes  in  llvesUxsk  pro- 
duction practices  to  cater  to  the  res- 
taurant industry- 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  twofold. 
First  and  foremost,  is  identifying 
sources  of  additional  income  to  tobac- 
co-producing States.  Second,  by  utiliz- 
ing the  existing  infrastructure  of  to- 
bacco, production  costs  in  the  crop 
should  decline,  thus  increasing  profits, 
while  making  the  U.S.  producer  more 
competive  in  the  world  marketplace. 

I  recognize  the  large  scope  of  such  a 
study.  I  am  also  aware  of  similar  stud- 
ies currently  underway  or  luider  con- 
sideration. The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  provide  purpose  and  direction,  to 
serve  as  a  focal  point  for  all  studies.  I 
lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  allow  this  bill  to 
be  given  proper  committee  hearings  to 
draw  together  all  the  leaders  in  their 
respective  fields,  to  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities currently  imderway,  and  to  ini- 
tiate further  thought  to  achieve  the 
results  I  have  outlined. 

Congressional  hearings  would  be  the 
proper  setting  in  which  to  bring  to- 
gether the  appropriate  groups  and  the 
recognized  authorities  in  order  to  pro- 
vide proper  direction  of  the  study.  I 
intend  to  urge  several  groups  in  my 
State  to  actively  participate:  the  Res- 
taurant Association,  be<»use  I  want  to 
know  what  types  of  food  they  serve 
and  expect  to  serve  in  the  future,  and 
how  we  can  provide  a  source  for  their 
needs;  the  representatives  of  the 
major  grocers,  for  the  same  reasons; 
the  banks  would  be  of  assistance  in 
providing  financial  suggestions:  the 
Kentucky     Chamber     of     Commerce 


could  be  of  assistance;  not  to  mentitm 
colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  hope  we 
could,  in  utilizing  the  infrastructure  of 
tobacco,  work  with  the  major  cigarette 
manufacturers  in  identifying  potential 
markete.  Two  of  the  leading  cigarette 
manufacturers  are  now  leaden  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  food 
produ(^.  These  (»mpanies  have  mar- 
keting professionals  who  understand 
the  changing  lifestyles  of  consumeta. 
Not  only  would  these  companies  help 
identify  unique  markets,  but  they 
could  also  be  of  help  in  suggesting 
changes  in  production  practices  to 
cater  to  the  changing  maiiLet. 

I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the 
future  growth  of  American  farm  pnxl- 
ucts  will  come  from  the  export  of  fin- 
ished products.  Here  again,  the  multi- 
national tobacco-fotxl  conglomerates 
can  help  identify  was^s  to  better  pro- 
mote these  exports.  On  raw  products, 
I  look  to  the  Tobacco  Leaf  Exporters 
Association  as  a  resound  on  guideUnes 
for  kejring  on  export  practices  of  these 
complementary  products. 

Please  allow  me  the  opportimity  to 
highlight  some  of  the  practices  unique 
to  the  tobacco  indiistry  and  how  these 
practices  can  be  helpful  in  promoting 
complementary  pitxlucts. 

LABOa 

The  average  farmer  will  spend  some 
35  cents  per  pound  in  outside  labor 
costs  to  produce  his  or  her  tobacco. 
One  of  the  objectives  of  this  bill 
should  be  to  identify  complementary 
production  practices  requiring  Ittoat 
either  right  before  or  right  after  peak 
lalx>r  periods  in  tobacco  production. 
Normally,  a  tobacco  farmer  must  hire 
additional  temporary  labor  as  these 
peak  periods  arise.  Ideally,  comple- 
mentary production  practices  would 
allow  more  full-time  labor  to  improve 
efficiency  and  improve  quality.  Qual- 
ity would  improve  with  a  stable  labor 
supply  so  that,  when  tobacco  woi^  was 
called  for,  the  supply  of  labor  would 
be  there.  In  addition,  a  steady  labor 
force  would  generally  take  more  pride 
in  its  endeavors.  A  5-cent-per-potmd 
savings  would  save  hurley  farmers  over 
$23  million  annually.  Labor  require- 
ments for  U.S.  hurley  production  and 
time  of  year  (»lled  are  as  follows: 
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Those  of  my  colleagues  unfamiliar 
with  tobacco  production  will  find  it  in- 
teresting to  note  that  each  acre  has 
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•bout  8,000  plants,  each  handled  indl- 
▼idually  twice  before  tr«ng>lant<ng, 
■ereiml  more  Ume  each  before  harvest 
at  which  time,  bendins,  strai^tenlng. 
and  ipeaitog  the  plants  on  1.300  sticks 
Is  required  before  placing  them  in  the 
bam.  On  average,  an  individual  farmer 
win  bold  over  10.000  times  in  harvest- 
ing a  aini^  acre  of  tobacco.  I  believe 
my  colleagues  can  appreciate  the  skill 
and  back-breaking  labor  required  to 
produce  this  commodity. 


Surprisingly  mough.  a  farmer  can 
easily  have  $58,851  invested  in  equip- 
ment required  to  produce  Just  1  acre 
of  tobacco.  Obviously,  finding  another 
use  tor  this  equliHnent  will  lower  over- 
head costs  and  allow  the  farmer  the 
advantage  of  using  equipment  with 
which  he  is  already  familiar.  The 
study  should  examine  those  practices 
for  which  use  of  some  of  the  more 
unique  types  of  tobacco  equipment  Is 
suitable. 

For  example:  The  tobacco  trans- 
planter is  used  but  a  few  days  a  year, 
yet  costs  $625.  These  unique  machines 
transplant  tender  seedlings  produced 
in  a  seedbed  Into  the  ground  in  a  row. 
This  machine  is  capable  of  transplant- 
ing tomato  plants,  tree  seedlings,  and 
any  other  transplantable  items. 

Sidedresser/Cultlvation— a  special 
unit  for  cultivating  close  to  the  tobac- 
co plants,  removing  weeds,  and  perme- 
ating the  soQ.  Sldedressers  are  used  to 
an>ly  directly  onto  the  plant  fertilizer 
and/or  nitrogen  at  crucial  times  in  the 
growing  season  without  the  wasted  ex- 
pense of  broadbase  application.  Total 
coet-$1.600. 

■nnjums 

At  a  minimum,  a  two-bent,  four-tier 
bam  with  14-foot  eaves  is  required  for 
an  acre  of  tobacco.  A  bam  of  this  type 
will  easily  cost  $7,000.  but  is  used  only 
about  60  days  a  year.  Specialty  herbs 
and  spices  requiring  a  well-ventilated 
curing  area  would  be  ideal  for  the  use 
of  these  structures.  In  addition.  I  have 
heard  of  studies  to  adiu>t  these  struc- 
tures to  greenhouses.  I  also  know  of 
many  farmers  who  shelter  livestock  in 
other  months,  cure  our  famous  Ken- 
tucky hams,  or  board  horses  for  addi- 
tional income.  The  study  should  focus 
on  other  uses  for  such  facilities  during 
low-demand  periods. 

CASBrLOW 

I  pointed  out  that  seedbed  prepara- 
tion for  tobacco  begins  in  March. 
Many  farmers  may  not  market  their 
tobacco  until  January  or  February. 
Thus,  special  emphasis  should  be 
placed  in  the  study  on  identifying 
those  crops  which  can  provide  a  soiirce 
of  income  during  the  year,  especially 
at  periods  of  peak  cash  requirements 
for  tobacco,  such  as  cutting  and  hous- 
ing time,  which  requires  over  $300  per 
acre.  Providing  an  influx  of  cash  at 
crucial  times  of  the  year  could  easily 
save   the   farmer   some   2   cents   per 


poun4  in  interest  on  operating  costs— 
or  $91  million  annually  in  the  hurley 
belt.  J 

MAUnnKO  STRUCTUHK 

The  marketing  of  burley  tobacco 
beglra  in  November  of  each  year  and 
runsihrough  early  February.  Tobacco 
is  brought  to  warehouse  floors  where 
it  is  ,  displayed  imder  countless  sky- 
lighti .  These  warehouses  are  generally 
located  in  populous  areas,  have  load- 
ing and  unloading  facilities,  but  are 
genemlly  not  used  for  the  better  part 
of  the  year.  Currently,  over  200  ware- 
houses in  74  separate  markets  in  an  8- 
burlesr-State  area,  represent  literally 
minimis  of  square  feet  of  display,  re- 
ceiving, packaging,  and  shipping  op- 
portimlties.  These  markets  include 
such  large  cities  as  Louisville.  Lexing- 
ton. Knoxvllle,  and  Covington.  I  have 
long  felt  that  these  facilities  could 
well  be  used  by  cooperatives,  or  for 
direci  marketing  outlets  of  farmer 
good4  in  major  areas. 

PROCBSSIMO  FACIUTICS 

Tomtcco,  after  it  has  been  purchased 
by  a  jmanuf acturer  or  dealer,  must  be 
processed  for  shipping  and  storage 
prior:  to  use.  This  process,  commonly 
referred  to  as  "redrjring,"  Is  a  complex 
operation  requiring  large  numbers  of 
emplpyees,  assembly-line-type  sorting, 
and  pse  of  high-pressure  steam.  Here 
again.  I  am  convinced  that  these  facili- 
ties, used  but  6  months  a  year  or  less, 
are  adaptable  to  other  uses,  especially 
given  that  the  peak  periods  are  during 
the  winter  months.  I  am  aware  of  a 
farmer  cooperative  already  using  one 
such  if acility  for  sorting  and  packaging 
greeii  peppers. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  tobac- 
co industry  has  been  a  blessing  to  my 
Stat4  of  Kentucky,  and  will  continue 
to  be.  However,  strong  as  the  crop 
miglit  be.  it  cannot  save  the  farmer 
alon«  during  these  troubled  times.  By 
taking  advantage  of  the  existing 
knowledge  and  knowhow  of  tobacco,  I 
am  convinced  we  can  use  tobacco  to 
grow  and  profit  in  other  areas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  members 
of  the  tobacco  community  to  Join  me 
in  concentrating  our  efforts  on  this 
particular  measure,  and  I  ask  imanl- 
mouii  consent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  til  e  Record. 

Til  ere  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was    ordered    to   be    printed    in   the 
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(b)  SsotiTAST  OP  AoucuLTuas.— In  con- 
ductlng  tbl  I  study,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture ahall- 

(1)  examl  m  the  current  infrastructure  (In- 
piactlcea.    uaes.    equipment    snd 

to  produce  tobacco; 

(2)  identify  compIemenUiry  agricultural 
commoditios  and  products  (including  both 
food  and  aonfood  products)  that  may  be 
produced  with  the  use  of  the  Infrastructure 
used  to  proiluce  tobacco; 

(3)  make)  recommendations  on  the  beat 
means   of  {Utilizing   the   Infrastructure   to 

le   complementary    commodities 
and 

public  and  private  aouroes  of 
and  information  avail- 
producers  to  assist  in  the 
production  of  the  complementary  commod- 
ities and  products. 

(c)  SscRarAST  OP  CoumcK.— In  conduct- 
ing the  study,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall—       J 

(1)  identify  and  evaluate  means  that  may 
be  used  by  government  agencies,  coopera- 
tive tobacco  marketing  associations,  land- 
grant  uniiferatties,  individual  tottacco  pro- 
others,  to  promote  the  sale,  dis- 
d  marketing  of  the  complemen- 
Ities  and  products  Identified  by 
of  Agriculture  (including  rec- 
ins  on  the  use  of  cooperative  or- 
and  on  contracting  out  for  such 


produce 
andprodi 
(4)  ideni 
financial 
able  to  to! 


Rbc<  iro.  as  follows: 


S.868 

Be  ^t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
JtepTttentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBCnDN  1.  STUDY  Of  OOMPLSMENTAKT  COMIIOD- 

rms  AND  PBODUcrs  or  tobacco 

PaODUCEKS. 
(a)  Ih  OnnatAL.— The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultt^  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shallj  conduct  a  Joint  study  of  complementa- 
ry commodities  and  products  that  may  be 
prodnced  and  marketed  in  conjunction  with 
the  nroduction  of  tobacco. 


ducers,  an( 
tribution, 
tary  coi 
the  Secret 
ommendal 
ganlzatioi 
promotion; 
(2)  ident 
for  the 
mentary 


y  and  analyze  potential  markets 
and  distribution  of  the  comple- 
immodities  and  products  (includ- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  markets  by  income, 
age  and  buying  patterns); 

(3)  examine  and  evaliiate  means  of  distrib- 
uting the  complementary  commodities  and 
products  (including  an  analysis  of  legal  and 
licensing  requirements  for  distribution  of 
the  commodities  and  products  and  various 
means  of  packing,  sale,  and  distribution  of 
the  commodities  and  products  to  supermar- 
kets); and  I 

(4)  identify  public  and  private  sources  of 
financial  assistance  and  information  that 
are  available  to  tobacco  producers  to  assist 
in  the  marketing  of  the  complementary 
commodities  and  products. 

(d)  Rkp(>rt.— Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  4ate  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Cofnmerce  shall  Jointly— 

(1)  subolit  to  Congress  a  report  that  de- 
scribes th^  results  of  the  study  required  by 
this  section:  and 

(2)  mak4  a  copy  of  the  report  available  at 
no  chargeito  State  agencies,  cooperative  to- 
bacco maiaeting  associations  land-grant  uni- 
versities, individual  tobacco  producera  and 
the  general  public* 


By  Ml.  DOLE: 
S.  869.  JA  biU  to  amend  part  D  of  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
quire ttmt  mandatory  income  with- 
holding ff  court-ordered  child  support 
begin  automatically  when  the  court 
order  is  ksued.  to  strengthen  the  pres- 
ently rebulred  State  guidelines  for 
child  support  award  amounts,  to  re- 
quire that  employment  security  infor- 
mation be  made  available  for  child 
support  I  enforcement  purposes 
through]  Federal  and  State  telecom- 
munlcati  ons  networks,  and  to  Increase 
the  pen^ties  on  States  for  faUure  to 
comply    with    statutorily    prescribed 


procedures;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 
CHnj>  SUPPORT  otpOKcnoDrr  ncpaovsKKnr 

ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducting  the  Child  Support 
Elnforcement  Improvement  Act  of 
1987.  A  companion  bill  was  introduced 
by  my  colleague  Margi  Roukxha  in 
the  House.  This  legislation  wlU  signifi- 
cantly strengthen  current  child  sup- 
port enforcement  laws  at  no  additional 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  At  a 
time  when  Congress  Is  seriously  con- 
sidering various  welfare  reform  pro- 
posals, strengthening  child  support  en- 
forcement laws  is  an  important  part  of 
this  movement  to  reform  the  current 
welfare  system.  To  some  extent,  this 
legislation  could  be  described  as  a  wel- 
fare prevention  measure. 

MAJOR  PROVISIORS 

This  bill  would  essentially  provide 
for  four  major  changes:  First,  It  would 
require  mandatory  withholding  of 
child  support  pajmients  from  the  non- 
custodial parent's  wages  from  the  time 
a  child  support  order  is  signed.  This 
provision  will  prevent  any  parent  from 
falling  behind  in  payments  and 
remove  any  stigma  associated  with 
wage  withholding.  It  wiU  also  lift  a 
heavy  burden  from  our  crowded  court 
dockets,  while  standardizing  enforce- 
ment efforts  from  State  to  State.  Al- 
though I  continue  to  have  reservations 
about  this  particular  provision,  it  may 
be  a  necessary  step  at  this  time.  We 
don't  really  have  enough  evidence  that 
the  current  30-day  delinquency  re- 
quirement isn't  worl^lng,  because  the 
law  hasn't  been  in  effect  long  enough 
to  adequately  Judge  its  effectiveness. 

Second,  the  child  support  enforce- 
ment amendments  would  require 
courts  to  use  State-established  guide- 
lines when  determining  the  actual  size 
of  child  support  payments  and  require 
that  the  States  review  each  individual 
child  support  case  at  least  every  2 
years  in  order  to  determine  if  the  sup- 
port orders  are  in  compliance  with 
State  guidelines  and  are  keeping  pace 
with  inflation  and  the  a)>sent  parent's 
income.  The  1984  law  requires  States 
to  develop  these  guidelines,  but  al- 
lowed them  to  be  advisory  in  nature 
only.  As  a  result,  it  is  conceivable  that 
two  Judges  in  the  same  coimty  court- 
house could  hand  down  widely  differ- 
ent support  orders  for  families  in  iden- 
tical financial  situations.  Under  this 
legislation,  the  States'  support  guide- 
lines would  be  binding  on  all  courts 
and  noncustodial  parents  would  be  re- 
quired to  prove  why  there  should  be 
any  deviation  from  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  legal  doctrine  of  rebut- 
table presumption.  While  these  guide- 
lines have  been  developed,  it  is  time  to 
require  that  they  be  followed.  To  date, 
only  14  States  have  set  up  rebuttable 
presumption  guidelines. 

Third,  further,  this  legislation  wiU 
allow  the  Federal  parent  locator  serv- 


ice and  the  State  enforcement  agency 
to  have  direct  access  to  employment 
security  data  networks  currently  in 
place.  This  provision  will  provide  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  interstate  child 
support  enforcement  effort,  because 
child  support  enforcement  officials 
from  across  the  coimtry  have  said 
they  need  access  to  these  data  net- 
works. 

Fourth,  a  final  change  would  result 
in  an  increase  in  penalties  for  those 
States  that  do  not  bring  their  laws 
into  compliance  with  Federal  law  in  a 
timely  manner.  Tougher  sanctions  will 
prod  reluctant  States  into  recognizing 
the  importance  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  placed  on  this  program. 

TmXLIHnS  OP  CBUB  SUPPORT  ISSUK 

Mr.  President,  no  debate  on  national 
welfare  reform  can  take  place  without 
addressing  the  condition  of  our  child 
support  enforcement  system.  Three 
years  ago.  Congress  overwhelmingly 
approved  landmark  legislation  that 
represented  a  significant  change  In 
our  approach  to  this  Issue  as  a  nation. 
At  the  time,  as  the  chairman  of  the  F*i- 
nance  Committee.  I  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  this  effort  and  committed  to 
it.  The  Child  Suiqjort  Enforcement 
Amendments  of  1984  demonstrated 
the  Federal  Government's  recognition 
of  child  support  as  a  priority  nation- 
wide. It  is  not  only  a  legal  obligation, 
but  a  moral  one  as  welL  At  that  time. 
Congress  decided  that  it  would  no 
longer  turn  its  back  on  the  children 
who  are  being  deprived  of  their  legal 
financial  support. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
be  serious  about  reforming  our  nation- 
al welfare  system,  and  there  is  a  bipar- 
tisan commitment  to  do  Just  that.  Part 
of  this  effort  will  involve  some  fine- 
tuning  of  the  former  child  support  en- 
forcement initiative.  A  strengthened 
Child  Support  Enforcement  Program 
will  protect  single-parent  families 
from  having  to  Join  the  welfare  rolls, 
because  they  have  no  other  means  of 
support.  No  parent  should  have  to 
bear  the  burden  of  seemingly  endless, 
expensive,  often  demoralizing  and  de- 
structive legal  battles  before  they  can 
receive  the  child  support  to  which 
they  are  legally  entitled.  Child  sup- 
port is  a  legal  obligation  which  all 
levels  of  government  must  work  to- 
gether to  enforce.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  bill  will  be  a  further  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Congresswoman  Roukkma  is  to  be 
commended  for  her  leadership  in  this 
area.  She  has  brought  to  our  attention 
areas  where  we  can  clearly  make 
changes  and  in  doing  so  improve  the 
States'  ability  to  secure  income  sup- 
port for  families  who  in  some  cases 
can  avoid  becoming  dependent  on  the 
welfare  system.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  her. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con^ 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  an 
exerpt    from    a    report    entitled    "A 


Decade  of  Child  Support  Enforcement 
1975-85"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.M9 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  HANDATOBT  INCOME  WTIHBOUIINC. 

(a)  ComasicKifnrT  op  Autokatic  Wrb- 
BOLDiXG  Upoh  Issuamcs  OP  CoxHR  Oaosa.— 
Section  46«<bKS)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  VS.C.  6««(bX3»  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Such  withholding  shall  apply  in  every 
case  where  an  individual  residing  in  the 
State  owes  child  support  under  a  court 
order  which  has  bem  issued  or  modified  in 
the  State  (or  under  an  order  of  an  adminis- 
trative process  established  by  a  law  of  the 
State),  without  the  neoeaslty  of  any  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  the  absent  parent  Is 
or  is  not  in  arrears  and  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  the  obligation  Involved  is 
one  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  State 
under  section  402(aX26)  or  which  has  been 
(or  could  upon  application  have  been)  un- 
dertaken to  be  collected  by  the  State  under 
section  454(8).". 

(b)  COIfPORMXHG  AjfBisifnm.— 

(1)  SecUon  4«6(bK2)  of  such  Act  (42 
X3S.C.  666(bK2))  is  amended  by  striking  "in 
the  case  of  a  child"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "In  either  case  such  withholding 
must  occur",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
and  must  occur". 

(2)  Section  466(bK4KA)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6«6(bK4KA))  is  amended  by  striking 
all  that  foUows  "the  proposed  withholding" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

SEC  t.  state  GUmELINES  FOR  CHILD  SCPPOTT 
AWARD  A1IOUNT& 

(a)  RxBUTTABLS  PRssuMFrtow  Estabushsb; 
PsRioDic  UPDAxmc.— Section  467(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  n.8.C.  067(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"; 

(2)  by  striking  ",  but  need  not  be  binding 
upon  such  Judges  or  other  officials":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  There  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion. In  any  Judicial  or  administrative  pro- 
ceeding for  the  award  of  chOd  sumwrt.  that 
the  amount  of  the  award  which  would 
result  from  the  application  of  such  guide- 
lines is  the  correct  (and  legally  required) 
amount  of  child  support  to  be  awarded. 

"(3)  All  child  suptwrt  orders  issued  or 
modified  in  a  State  shall  be  reviewed  and 
updated  to  the  extent  neoeaaary  at  least 
once  every  two  years,  to  ensure  that  (taking 
into  account  any  changes  which  may  have 
occurred  in  the  absent  parent's  financial  sit- 
uation or  In  other  (drcumstancea)  they  are 
in  full  compliance  with  such  guidelines.". 

(b)  Stati  Law  RsQunmzms.— Section 
466(a)  of  such  Act  (42  n.S.C.  660(a))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
paragraph  (9)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Procedures  under  which  all  child 
Bupt>ort  orden  issued  or  modified  in  the 
State  will  be  periodically  reviewed  and  up- 
dated as  required  by  section  467(bX3)  (and 
under  which  all  child  support  orders  so 
issued  or  modified  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph  wlU  Include  ve- 
dflc  provision  for  such  periodic  review  and 
updating).". 
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AND    RAn    nUBOOmiUNICATIONS 


(a)  Hi  Obokal.— Section  4M  of  the  Social 
Swiultj  Act  (43  n&a  «M)  is  imended- 

(1)  by  itilktog  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paracraph  (32): 

(3)  by  itriklnc  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (33)  and  Inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and^.  and 

(3)  by  tnaerttnc  immediately  after  para- 
paph  (33)  the  foUowint  new  paragraph: 

"(34)  prorlde  that  the  State  agency  ad- 
minMering  the  plan,  and  the  Parent  Loca- 
tor Servloe.  will  be  given  aoceai  to  all  em- 
ployment Mcurity  information  which  is  in 
the  poaeaston  or  control  of  any  Federal  or 
interstate  tflrwmimiinlcatlons  network  or 
which  is  available  through  any  other  data 
exchange  method  (including  information 
made  avallaUe  under  section  1137(aX4KB)). 
subject  to  reimbursement  for  the  reasonable 
cost  of  furnishing  such  information  as 
agreed  to  by  the  parties,  and  will  use  such 
information  for  child  support  enforcement 
purposes  in  carrying  out  their  duties  under 
this  part,  so  long  as  such  Information  is  ade- 
quately protected  against  unauthorised  dis- 
dosore  for  other  purposes  under  safeguards 
establisbed  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.". 

(b)  SxATi  Law  RiQnnBiiirrs.— Section 
466(a)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
3(b))  is  further  amended  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (10)  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph: 

"(11)  Procedures  under  wliich  the  agency 
or  official  responsible  for  the  State's  partici- 
patkm  in  any  interstate  telecommunications 
network  ax  other  data  exchange  arrange- 
ment that  gathers,  provides,  or  coordinates 
emidoyment  security  information  wHl  make 
such  Information  available  upon  request  to 
the  State  agency  administering  the  plan  of 
the  State  under  this  part  or  the  agency  ad- 
ministering the  plan  of  any  other  State 
under  this  part,  or  to  the  Parent  Locator 
Service,  subject  to  reimbursement  for  the 
reasonable  cost  of  furnishing  such  informa- 
tion (ss  agreed  to  by  the  parties)  and  to  the 
safeguards  against  unauthorized  disclosure 
referred  to  in  secticm  454(24),  for  use  in 
diHd  support  enforconent  as  provided  for 
in  that  section.". 

(C)    ^EDBBAL    AOTROBITT.— Section    452    Of 

such  Act  (42  U&C.  652)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  head  of  each 
Federal  agency  which  operates  or  partici- 
patca  in  a  telecommunications  network  or 
other  data  exchange  arrangemmt  that 
gathers,  provides,  or  coordinates  employ- 
ment security  informati<m  shall  make  such 
informatUm  available  uixm  request  to  any 
State  agency  admiidstering  a  plan  under 
this  part,  and  to  the  Parent  Locator  Service, 
subject  to  reimbursement  for  the  reasonable 
cost  of  furnishing  such  information  (as 
agreed  to  by  the  parties)  snd  to  the  safe- 
guards against  unauUiorized  disclosure  re- 
ferred to  in  section  454(24),  for  use  in  chUd 
support  enforcement  as  provided  for  in  that 
section.". 

8K.  4.  DiCBAflg  IN  PKNALim  OH  STATES  POR 
PAILUn  TO  OOMTLT  WrfH  STATVIO- 
BLT  PgmCMBgP  PKOCKDUBga. 
Section  466(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  V&C.  666(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  "In 
nder  to  satisfy  section  454(20KA)"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "In  order  to  be  eligible 


for  payments  pursuant  to  this  title  or  title 

XES". 

SBC  i.  iFracnvi  date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
becomie  effective  on  October  1, 1B87. 


March  27,  1987 


March  27,  1987 
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[Exceitot  from  "A  Decade  of  Child  Support 
XInfarcement  1975-1985"  Tenth  Annual 
Rep4  rt  to  Congress  for  the  Period  Ending 
Septimber  30.  1985.  U.S.  Department  of 
Heal^i  and  Human  Services] 

I.  DIMKRSIONS  OP  NONSITPPORT 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  been  stimu- 
lating and  encouraging  improvements  in 
child  support  enforcement  for  10  years 
throuvi  the  Child  Support  Enforcement 
(^^)program. 

Durmg  the  program's  10  years  of  oper- 
ation, [the  American  family  lias  been  dra- 
matically altered  under  the  Impact  of  di- 
vorce and  out-of-wedlock  births.  The  duty 
to  sum>ort  ctilldren,  a  basic  obligation  of 
parenthood,  has  been  seriously  weakened. 

Acoatllng  to  the  1983  (^irrent  Population 
Survey  on  Child  Support  and  Alimony,  con- 
ducted by  the  Census  Bureau  8.7  million 
women  were  caring  for  children  whose  fa- 
thers Were  absent  from  the  home.  Only  58 
percent  of  them  had  court  orders  or  agree- 
ments to  receive  child  support  and  even  of 
this  relatively  fortimate  group  who  were  ac- 
tually supposed  to  receive  payments  in  1083, 
half  received  just  partial  payment  or  no 
payment  at  aU  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  unpaid  child  support  bill  for  1983 
alone:  $3  billion.  Moreover,  the  average 
amount  of  child  support  received  by  a 
family  in  1983  was  only  $2,341.  "These  fig- 
ures," isaid  former  HHS  Secretary  Margaret 
M.  H^kler,  "document  a  widespread  and 
shameful  situation  in  our  country— the  non- 
support  of  children  by  their  own  parents." 

8.7  million  women  in  1983  with  children 
under  21  where  the  father  was  not  present: 
Of  42]  percent,  no  support  awarded.  Of  50 
percent  support  awarded,  50.5  percent  fuU 
amount  received;  of  25.5  percent,  less  than 
full  amount  received:  of  24  percent,  nothing 
received. 

Note.— From  1983  Census  Bureau  Survey. 

On»half  of  marriages  that  took  place  in 
the  l#70's  will  end  in  divorce.  Out-of-wed- 
lock births  as  a  proportion  of  live  births 
climbed  from  less  than  11  percent  in  1970  to 
about  20  percent  in  1982.  As  a  result,  the 
plight  of  the  single-parent  family— 90  per- 
cent of  them  headed  by  women— has 
become  a  familiar  feature  on  the  landscape 
of  American  society.  The  median  annual 
income  of  female-headed  families  in  1983 
was  fl2,800  and  fully  one-third  of  these 
famllfcs  were  poor.  The  brunt  of  this  pover- 
ty fauB  on  the  ctilldren.  The  Census  Bureau 
foimd  that  in  1983.  55  percent  of  children 
living  in  female-headed  households  were 
poor~>four  times  the  rate  for  children  in 
other  households.  (Tlearly,  the  financial 
abandonment  of  children  by  one  parent  con- 
tributes significantly  to  their  poverty. 


8.  873.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  amino  sulf on  br;  to  the 
Committer  on  Finance. 

S.  874.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  ma  acet  quinone  base;  to  the 
Committed  on  Finance. 

S.  875.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  diamino  phenetole  sulfate: 
to  the  Coipmittee  on  Fiiuuice. 

SUSPKRSIOil  OP  DUTY  OH  CBRTAm  CRXMICALS 

•  Mr.  CHlAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
am  lntr}du(±ig  six  bills  to  suspend 
on  the  Importation  of  six 
that  are  preciuw>rs  used  in 


S. 
the 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  170.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  <  uty  on  chlor  anilno  base;  to  the 
Com  oittee  on  Finance. 

171.  A  bUl  to  temporarily  suspend 

iuty  on  3-nltrophenyl-4-beta-hy- 
drox  rethyl  sulf  one;  to  the  Committee 
on  F  nance. 

$72.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  4-chloro-2-nltro  aniline;  to 
the  (Committee  on  Finance. 


dyes    for 
chemicals 


I 

the  duty 

chemicals 

the  production  of  printing  ink   and 


textiles.  These  particular 
are  not  pnxluced  in  the 
United  States.  The  suspension  of  the 
duty  will  tact  to  lower  the  overall  cost 
of  producmg  textiles  in  this  country. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  textile  in- 
dustry ha«  been  hit  especially  hard  by 
imports.  I  want  to  do  all  I  can  to  keep 
this  American  industry  on  a  fair  com- 
petitive footing  with  its  foreign  com- 
petition. Because  our  foreign  competi- 
tors can  print  and  dye  their  textiles 
without  the  added  costs  that  this  duty 
imposes,  that  obviously  means  that 
this  duty  blaces  our  domestic  industry 
at  a  comiMtitive  disadvantage. 

Since  there  is  no  domestic  produc- 
tion of  th|sse  chemicals  to  be  adversely 
affected  l)y  a  suspension  of  this  duty. 
it  is  senseless  to  continue  it.  In  the  last 
Congress,  I  introduced  two  bills  to  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  two  chemicals:  3-ni- 
trophenyJ-4-beta-hydroxyethel  sulfone 
(also  knofm  as  nitro  sulf  on  B),  and  4- 
chloro-2,5-dimethoxyanlline  (also 

Imown  as  chlor  amino  base),  but  these 
bills  were  never  acted  upon,  even 
though  tliere  was  no  controversy  as  to 
their  merit.  It  has  now  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  four  additional  chemical 
should  f^  into  the  same  (»tegory, 
and  thus  1  am  introducing  bills  to  sus- 
pend the  {duties  on  those  chemicals  as 
well. 

The  duty  stispension  for  the  two 
chemicals  covered  by  my  proposed  leg- 
islation is  the  last  Congress  would  be 
retroactively  effective  to  cover  duties 
imposed  after  December  31.  1985,  but 
prior  to  January  1.  1991.  The  four  bills 
covering  the  remaining  chemicals  will 
suspend  the  duties  imposed  after  De- 
cember 31,  1988,  but  before  January  1, 
1991.  Doing  so  will  give  us  time  to 
study  the  effect  of  the  duty  suspen- 
sion on  tlte  chemical  industry  to  deter- 
mine if  we  should  then  repeal  the  duty 
outright  or  continue  the  suspension 
for  another  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  six  bills  be  printed  in  the 

BXCOKD.    I 

There  peing  no  objection,  the  biUs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ^  follows: 

S.870 
Be  it  enketed  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
of  the    United    States   of 
America  ii^  Congreu  ataembled. 


SECTION  1.  CHLOR  AMINO  BASE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
amended  by  inserting  In  numerical  sequence 
the  foUowing  new  item: 

~«7.07   ^^ilm^li  tmtnn     Fiw Ntdoap...  Oacr  Mn 

(pwidid  fv  ii  iImi 
W-OVtirtlB. 


SEC  1  EnWTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  ODixaAL.— The  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shall  an>ly  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  after  the  date  that  Is  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  RxuQuiDATiON.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  upon  a  request  filed 
with  the  appropriate  customs  officer  before 
the  date  that  is  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  any  entry  of  an  article 
described  in  item  907.07  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(as  amended  by  this  Act)  that  was  made— 

(1)  after  December  31, 1985,  and 

(2)  on  or  before  the  date  that  Is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidated  as  though 
such  entry  occurred  on  the  day  after  the 
date  that  Is  15  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

S.871 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  NTRO  8ULFON  a 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  U 
amended  by  inserting  In  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907.M 


~S07.11   3-Mliiji*wiil  I  lau- 
hyvtMnM  siRN 
(OS  Ng.  4107- 
»-3)  (pmiMlv 


Fm.. 


.  Nactaip.. 


On  Of  btkn 


OCjM 


SBC  Z.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  Im  OxmBAL.— The  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  after  the  date  ttiat  Is  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills  Act. 

(b)  RcLiQumATiON.- Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  upon  a  request  filed 
with  the  appropriate  customs  officer  before 
the  date  tliat  is  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  tills  Act.  any  entry  of  an  article 
described  In  item  007.07  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(as  amended  by  ttiis  Act)  that  wss  made— 

(1)  after  December  31. 1985,  and 

(2)  on  or  before  the  date  that  Is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidated  as  though 
such  entry  occurred  on  the  day  after  the 
date  that  Is  15  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

S.872 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  4-CHLORO-^NrrRO  ANOJNE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  Is 
amended  by  inserting  In  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


44Mm-2-Mn  ■•■ 

(tnktti  1v  in  ilH 

itMjt.  m  IB. 

■  •■  4) 


Fiw. 


.tearWn 
12/31/ 
SO". 


■ws\ 


SBC  L  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  OxMiaAL.- The  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  after  the  date  that  is  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Rkuquidatior.- Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  upon  a  request  filed 
with  the  appropriate  customs  officer  before 
the  date  that  is  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  any  entry  of  an  article 
described  in  item  907.92  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(as  amended  by  this  Act)  that  was  made- 
CD  after  December  31, 1986,  and 

(2)  on  or  before  the  date  that  Is  IS  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidated  as  though 
such  entry  occurred  on  the  day  after  the 
date  that  Is  15  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

S.  873 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  AMINO  8ULP0N  BR. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


.  Ototl 


"907.S3   3-(4' mMmzsmId)    Fiw.. 
uhnyl  biU- 

(&Slb  »2414>- 
3)  (praMW  to  n 
ilm  4M.00.  art 
IB,  «M*  4). 


T' 


SEC  L  EFFBCnVE  DATE. 

(a)  Im  Genkkai..— The  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  stiall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  after  the  date  that  is  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Reuquioation.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
Uon  514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  upon  a  request  filed 
with  the  appropriate  customs  officer  before 
the  date  that  Is  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  any  entry  of  an  article 
described  in  Item  907.93  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(as  amended  by  this  Act)  that  was  made- 
CD  after  December  31,  1986,  and 

(3)  on  or  before  the  date  that  Lb  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidated  as  though 
such  entry  occurred  on  the  day  after  the 
date  that  is  15  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

S.874 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  kCXt  QUINONE  BASE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  followlitg  new  item: 


Ctflb. 


Fm. 


.OiaHM 
12/31/ 


SEC  r  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  OxNBaAi.— The  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  stiall  a4>ply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consiunptlon  after  the  date  that  is  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Rkliquidatioii.— Notwithstanding  aeo- 
Uon  514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  upon  a  request  fDed 
with  the  appropriate  customs  officer  before 
the  date  ttiat  Is  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  any  entry  of  an  article 
described  in  item  907.91  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(as  amended  by  this  Act)  ttiat  was  made- 
CD  after  December  31, 1986.  and 

C2)  on  or  l>efore  the  date  ttiat  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  ttiis  Act, 
stiall  l>e  liquidated  or  reliquidated  as  ttiough 
such  entry  occurred  on  the  day  after  the 
date  ttiat  is  15  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  tills  Act. 

S.875 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DIAMINO  PHENETOLE  SULFATE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  ^pendix  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  Is 
amended  by  inserting  In  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  Item: 


■907.90    3,4  ( 


(3sfc»5137- 
09-3)  (miMto 
in  ilM  405.09,  m 


.OiaWM 
1^1/ 


SEC  X.  EFFECTIVE  DAK. 

Ca)  In  Oercbal.— The  amendment  made 
by  ttiis  Act  stiall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  after  the  date  that  is  IS 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  ttiis  Act. 
Cb)  RpjQPiDATioN.- Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  upon  a  request  filed 
with  the  appropriate  customs  officer  before 
the  date  that  Is  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  tills  Act.  any  entry  of  an  article 
described  in  Item  907.90  of  the  Aivendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
Cas  amended  by  this  Act)  ttiat  was  made- 
CD  after  E>ecemt>er  31, 1986.  and 
C2)  on  or  twfore  the  date  ttiat  Is  IS  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  ttiis  Act, 
stiall  l>e  Uquidated  or  reliquidated  as  though  , 
such  entry  occurred  on  the  day  after  the 
date  ttiat  Is  15  days  after  the  date  of  emaet- 
ment  of  ttiis  Act.* 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  relating  to  small 
community  air  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

PKDKRAI.  AVIATION  ACT 

•  BCr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  preserve  vital 
commercial  air  service  for  dosens  of 
isolated  communities  that  depend  on 
this  link  for  their  economic  livelUux>d. 


7186 


An  nsncB  Aire  kusal  oomnnnTm 

Thit  bill  reeognlaeB  that  many  rural 
eommunities  limply  will  not  be  served 
by  aliUnes  becauae  tbey  are  too  far  off 
the  beaten  tntk  and  cannot  compete 
with  more  profitable  urban  markets. 

Tet  theae  nommunltlwi  are  impor- 
tant to  the  ectmomy  of  their  State  as 
wen  as  the  Nation. 

Am  ehalrman  of  the  Rural  Economy 
Subeommittee  in  the  SmaU  Business 
Committee.  I  have  been  loc^dng  close- 
ly at  the  state  of  rural  economies. 

I  am  flnding  that  amidst  the  de- 
prewed  farm  and  resource  based 
economies,  some  communities  are 
hanging  (»i  by  a  thread  while  a  few 
are  actually  growing. 

But  one  critical  element  exists  to  the 
survival  of  both,  and  that  is  continued 
eommerical  air  service.  Without  it. 
even  the  prospering  ccHumunity  can  be 
cut  off  from  the  mainstream  of  the 
economy  and  die. 

Nominal  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  assures  that  both  com- 
munities wHl  have  an  opportunity  to 
grow  and  prosper. 
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When  airline  deregulation  began. 
Congress  required  that  small  isolated 
communities  be  protected  from  sudden 
and  dramatic  loss  of  service. 

The  Essential  Air  Service  [EAS]  Pro- 
gram tried  to  ease  the  transition  to  a 
deregulated  airline  environment  for 
these  remote  locations. 

When  the  EAS  Program  started  in 
1978.  more  than  500  commimities  were 
identifed  as  being  eligible  for  essential 
air  service  points.  Today,  only  about 
150  communities,  about  a  third  of 
them  in  Alaska,  still  need  this  assist- 
ance. In  the  future,  we  hope  even 
fewer  wiU  have  to  rely  on  assistance. 

Congress  should  stick  to  its  goal  of 
having  every  community  served  by  a 
private  carrier.  But  that's  taldng 
Icmger  than  expected.  Those  markets 
that  still  depend  on  EAS  will  be  sub- 
stantially harmed  if  the  program  Is 
pronaturely  pulled  away  from  them. 
EAS  is  badly  needed  to  make  sure 
many  of  our  rural  areas  continue  to 
carry  on  their  commerce  and  trade. 

Mr.  President.  $30  million  assures 
more  than  100  communities  will  retain 
their  vital  lifeline  to  the  Nation.  This 
bin  recognizes  that  Federal  dollars,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount,  are  scarce  and 
valuable.  But  it  also  recognizes  the  im- 
portant role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  supporting  the  Nation's 
remote  rural  communities. 

UaHTAMA  mCDS  EAS 

Last  October.  I  conducted  a  Small 
Business  Committee  field  hearing  in 
Montana  where  seven  towns  receive 
EAS  subsidy. 

These  communities  range  in  popula- 
tion sise  from  3.000  to  11.000.  The  clos- 
est alternative  service  for  any  of  these 
points  is  105  miles. 


Most  however,  must  drive  more 
than  loo  miles,  one  way,  to  find  the 
next  ajrport. 

The  businesses  in  these  communities 
have  been  hard  pressed  by  downtimis 
in  agriculture  and  energy.  But  they 
continfie  to  have  the  same  needs  as 
businesses  everywhere.  They  are  striv- 
ing to  be  growing  and  vibrant  oper- 
ations. Without  essential  air  service,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  many  of  these 
busineMes  surviving. 

For  example: 

In  Qlendive,  BflT— a  community  of 
about !  6,000— Crisafulli  Pump  Co.  de- 
pends lon  essential  air  service  to  send 
emergency  spare  parts,  to  bring  in  cus- 
tomeri  for  engineering  consultations, 
and  to  conduct  a  sales  program  in  48 
States,  The  next  nearest  air  service  is 
about  iOO  miles  away. 

Wol  Point,  MT,  is  almost  300  miles 
away  from  alternative  air  service. 
Driving  a  roundtrip  takes  2  days. 
Wood!  Power-Grip  in  Wolf  Point  man- 
uf actu  res  suction  cup  devices  sold 
aroun(  I  the  world.  Without  essential 
air  seivice.  Woods  Power-Grip  would 
be  forced  to  relocate  its  50  employees. 

Loss  of  essential  air  service  would 
also  greatly  curtail  the  operations  of 
the  Fbrt  Peck  Indian  Reservation's 
A&S  Industries,  an  employer  of  about 
500  people.  About  17  times  a  month, 
AScS  Industries  depends  on  EAS 
flights  to  ferry  potential  suppliers  and 
customers.  Imagine  how  many  of  these 
customers  will  visit  ASc8  if  they  have 
to  drive  588  miles  round  trip  in  place 
of  a  2-hour  flight. 

But  more  than  business  is  affected 
by  the  loss  of  EAS.  Our  elderly  people 
often  have  to  make  the  2-day  drive 
from  Wolf  Point  to  receive  medical 
care. 

Fan  lers  depend  on  essential  service 
durin(  the  harvest  season.  A  crop 
won't  wait  if  machinery  breaks  down 
and  a.  farmer  can't  get  spare  parts  in 
time.  ^Issential  air  service  is  often  the 
only  transportation  available. 

The  benefits  of  deregulation  in  the 
airline  industry  have  not  filtered  down 
to  mi^  rural  communities.  More  ex- 
pensive service  or  even  the  loss  of  serv- 
ice seems  to  he  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception. 

Cotsinuing  the  Essential  Air  Service 
Progitun  seems  only  fair.  The  cost  is 
token  compared  to  the  disruption  that 
woul<^  be  caused  by  dropping  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  committed  to 
working  out  a  satisfactory  compromise 
with  this  administration  on  the  HAS 
Progikm.  I  realize  it  is  not  a  perfect 
program  and  additional  subsidized 
pointf  may  need  trinmiing. 

Th^^fore,  I  introduce  this  biU  and 
ask  eich  of  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
weigh  the  benefits  of  tills  program 
against  the  costs.  I  believe  the  needs 
of  thMe  communities  deserve  our  con- 
tinue 1  support. 


March  27,  1987 


March  27,  1987 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  prini«d  in  the  Record. 

There  boing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  order  id  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro,  as  follows: 

8.876 

Be  U  enac  ted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repre$entatvea  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congrtu  oMtenMed,  That  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  la  amended  by 
inaertlng  Imfaaedlately  after  section  419  the 
following  ne  ir  McUon: 

"Sac.  419iL  (a)  In  the  administration  of 
section  419  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  addition  to  the  authority 
contained  in  section  419  of  this  Act.  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  a  contract  or  con- 
tracts with  kny  air  carriers  for  the  purpose 
of  providW  service  to  an  eligible  point  as 
determined  {and  designated  in  accordance 
with  secUonl  419. 

"(b)  Such  Icontract  shall  be  negotiated  for 
the  purpoael  among  others,  of  assuring  tliat 
any  air  carrier  covered  by  such  contract  will 
provide  at  least  essential  air  transportation 
(as  determltied  in  accordance  with  section 
419)  to  any  Such  eligible  point. 

"(c)  Each  auch  contract  shall  require,  as  a 

itilntmiim —  | 

"(1)  two  trips  six  days  per  week  to  an  ex- 
isting hub,  or  such  number  of  trips  designat- 
ed as  essential  air  transportation  pursuant 
to  section  419,  whichever  is  the  greater 
number,  timed  so  as  to  assure  convenient 
connections  to  destinations  beyond  the  hub; 

"(2)  the  use  of  aircraft  of  sufficient  size  to 
accommodate  estimated  traffic  at  an  aver- 
age 50  percent  load,  but  in  no  event  could 
service  be  provided  on  aircraft  with  fewer 
than  15  passenger  seats  without  the  consent 
of  the  appropriate  State  agency  or  agencies 
and  the  community  affected: 

"(3)  maxtAiiim  practicable  number  of  con- 
venient connections  to  beyond-hub  destina- 
tions, and  for  agreements  with  beyond-hub, 
as  well  as  l(ical,  air  carriers  as  necessary  to 
ensure  good  beyond-hub  service: 

"(4)  reaaotaable  fares  haaed  on  the  prevail- 
ing fares  of  other  air  carriers:  and 

"(5)  such  other  conditions  or  requirements 
as  the  Secretary  may  impose  to  asstire  effec- 
tive service  land  continuity  in  service  to  any 
such  eligible  point. 

"(d)  Any  contract  entered  into  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Federal  Procurement  Act. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  review  each  such  contract  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  negotiate  such 
changes  or  modifications  therein  as  may  be 
necessary  tp  reflect  changes  in  air  traffic 
and  other  piatters  which  impede  effective 
service  to  aiiy  such  eligible  point. 

"(f)  In  any  case  in  which  an  interested 
community  or  a  State  agency  in  the  State  in 
which  such  community  Is  located  desires, 
with  respect  to  any  eligible  point  therein, 
service  features  in  addition  to  those  con- 
tained in  a' basic  contract  under  subsection 
(c)  of  tills  section,  the  Secretary  stiall  in- 
clude in  any  such  contract  provisions  suffi- 
cient to  meet  such  service  features  so  de- 
sired, if  such  community  or  State,  as  the 
case  may  be,  agrees  to  pay  50  percent  of  the 
costs  involved  in  providing  such  additional 
features,     i 

"(gKl)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of 
any  commanity  or  State,  is  authorized  to 
negotiate  contracts,  in  accordance  with  this 
section,  providing  for  experimental  start-up 
air  service,  for  a  48  calendar  month  period, 
to  a  point  *r  points  wlttiin  such  community 


or  State.  Any  such  contract  atiall  be  negoti- 
ated In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  any  such  point  was  an  eligible 
point  as  defined  in  aecUon  419  of  ttiis  Act. 

"(3)  If  any  such  point,  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tliis  section, 
did  not  receive  scheduled  air  service,  such 
local  community  or  State  shall  be  required 
to  pay,  under  such  contract.  30  percent  of 
the  basic  contract  cost  for  air  service  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
If  any  such  point,  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  was 
eligible  for  a  subsidy  under  section  419,  no 
part  of  any  such  basic  contract  costs  sliall 
be  charged  to  any  such  community  or  State. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  wliich  a  community  or 
a  State  desires  additional  service  features  In 
a  contract,  as  provided  under  subsection  (f ) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  in  negotiating 
such  contract,  shall  consult  with  such  com- 
munity or  State  for  its  views  and  recommen- 
dations, including  any  modifications  or 
other  revisions  or  renewals  of  such  contract. 

"(I)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appn^ri- 
ated  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  each  of  the 
next  following  nine  fiscal  years,  $30,000,000 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  tliis  sec- 
tion. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
terminate  upon  the  expiration  of  the  10- 
year  period  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section.". 

Sk.  3.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  419  of  the 
Federal  AvUUon  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1389(g))  is 
amended  by  deleting  "ten"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "twenty".* 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  877.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  National 
Commission    on    International    Com- 
petitiveness:   to    the    Committee    on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

NATIONAL  COmaSSION  ON  niTKBNATIONAL 
COMFCnnvXNKSS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
<n*eate  a  National  Commission  on 
International  Competitiveness.  The 
purpose  of  this  Commission  is  to  pro- 
mote solutions  to  our  Nation's  interna- 
tional competitiveness  problems.  Stud- 
ies, reports  and  public  comment  about 
the  problems  facing  us  are  abundant, 
but  I  feel  that  a  vehicle  for  assessing 
the  impact  of  actions  we  are  about  to 
take  is  necessary. 

We  are  faced  with  a  monumental 
task  as  we  work  to  regain  and  sustain 
our  country's  position  in  the  world 
marketplace.  Legislative  and  regula- 
tory solutions  to  our  record  trade  defi- 
cit must  target  which  policies  and 
practices  need  reform,  which  need 
complete  overhaul,  and  which  may 
need  to  be  abandoned. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  business  lead- 
ers, Donald  W.  Davis,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Stanley 
Works,  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufactiu^rs, 
accurately  cataloged  some  of  the  steps 
we  should  take  to  regain  markets. 

If  we  are  to  reverse  the  trend  of  de- 
clining U.S.  competitiveness,  we  must 
examine  the  international  negotia- 
tions and  agreements  process,  export 
promotion  and  controls,  trade  barriers, 
labor  and  business  development  pro- 


grams, domestic  and  foreign  economic 
policies,  and  Federal  regulatory  and  li- 
censing policies  and  practices.  The 
Commission  I  am  proposing  will  study 
these  and  other  factors  and  provide 
Congress  with  an  impact  assessment  of 
proposed  actions  on  U.S.  competitive- 
ness before  decisions  are  made. 

All  of  the  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion will  have  a  mutual  interest  in  im- 
proving UJS.  competitiveness.  The 
membership  will  include  the  current 
and  former  n.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tives, and  appointed  memliers  from 
manufacturing,  business,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  Com- 
mission's work  will  enhance  the  ability 
of  Congress  to  find  solutions  to  our 
trade  competitiveness  problems,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  and  an  excerpt  from 
that  address,  printed  in  the  February 
16,  1087.  edition  of  the  Hartford  Cou- 
rant,  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  lielng  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  877 

Be  it  enacted  t»  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Repre$entativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  astembled, 

BBCnON  1.  I8TABLI8H1IKNT  OF  A  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  fNTUNATIONAL  COM- 
PKTmVCNBSS. 

(a)  In  Oenkhal.— There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  National  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Competitiveness  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  United  States  in- 
dustries in  competing  in  international  mar- 
keU. 

(b)  MnoKiBHiP.— 

(I)  The  National  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Competitiveness  shall  consist  of — 

(A)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive, 

(B)  3  individuals  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent who  most  recently  served  as  United 
States  Trade  Representatives, 

(C)  8  individuals  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Majority  Leader  and  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  the  Senate,  and 

(D)  8  individuals  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  after 
consultation  with  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  The  membership  of  the  Commission 
appointed  under  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D) 
of  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

(A)  represent  the  manufacturing,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  public  sectors  of  the  United 
States  economy,  and 

(B)  be  chosen  from  amcmg  the  leaders  of— 
(i)  major  business  aasodations, 

(II)  small  business  aasodations, 

(ill)  international  unions  most  affected  by 
competition  from  foreign  goods,  and 
(iv)  business  firms  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  A  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(4)  The  United  States  Trade  RepresenU- 
Uve  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(c>DuTin.— 


(1)  The  Commlaaton  shall,  under  criteria 
and  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Commia- 
sion,  review  and  evaluate  all  existing  and 
proposed  Federal  programs,  poUdea,  and 
Executive  actions  that  may  affect  the  inter- 
national ctMnpetlttveneM  of  United  States 
goods  and  senrioes,  including— 

(A)  international  trade  negotiatlona  and 
agreements, 

(B)  United  States  export  promotion  pro- 
grams. 

(C)  United  States  controls  on  exports, 

(D)  United  States  barriers  to  trade. 

(E)  development  of  bustneaa  opportunities. 

(F)  training  of  the  United  States  labor 
force, 

(0)  United  States  regulatory  and  lioenslns 
polides  and  practices,  and 

(H)  domestic  and  international  economic 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
to  determine  whether  such  programs,  poli- 
cies, and  actions  enhance  or  hinder  the 
international  competitiveness  of  United 
States  goods  and  services. 

(SKA)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  Is  3 
years  after  the  date  on  which  all  appoint- 
ments required  under  subsection  (bXl)  are 
made,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  final  report  on  the  determina- 
tions made  by  the  Commission  as  a  result  of 
the  reviews  and  evaluations  described  in 
paragn4>h  (1)  that  are  conducted  by  the 
Commission.  Such  report  shall  include— 

(Da  description  of  the  criteria  uaed  by  the 
Commission  In  making  such  determinations, 
and 

(ii)  recommendations  for  legislation  and 
Executive  actions  that  could  enliance  the 
international  competitiveness  of  United 
States  goods  and  services. 

(B)  The  Commission  may  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  Interim  reports  on  the  deter- 
minations and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  as  the  (Commission  considers 
appropriate. 

(d)  COMPKHSATION  AND  EXFKNBB.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3), 
only  those  members  of  the  CommlsBlon  who 
are  not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  compoisated  for  serv- 
ice on  the  Commlasion.  Compensation  shall 
be  paid  to  such  members  of  the  Commlasion 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  baaic  pay  in  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5333  of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  (including  traveltlme)  during 
which  such  members  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  the  duties  of  such 
Commission. 

(3)  All  members  of  the  C^mmisaion  shall 
be  paid  per  diem  and  reimbursed  for  travd 
and  tranqwrtatlon  expenses  In  oonnectian 
with  the  performance  of  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Commlasion  aa  provided  In  aee- 
Uons  5703  and  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(e)  PxaaoNinL.— 

(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Comralaaioa 
shall  appoint  an  Executive  Director  who 
sliall  be  paid  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by 
the  Chairman.  The  rate  of  pay  may  not 
exceed  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payatde 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  6S33  of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  Subject  to  such  rules  aa  may  be  pre- 
acribed  by  the  Commlaakm.  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commlasion  may  appoint  and  fix  ttie 
pay  of  such  additional  personnel  aa  the 
Chairman  conaiders  appropriate.  A  rate  of 
pay  fixed  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence may  not  exceed  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  08-18  of  the  General 
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adMdule  under  netkm  5U3  of  UUe  B. 
United  Stotfli  Code. 

(S)  The  Sneutlfc  Director  and  staff  of 
the  naiiiiilwliii  ahall  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  proviaiaiM  of  title  5.  United 
Statea  Code,  govemlnc  appointments  in  the 
eoaapetttlTe  aerftoe.  and  may  be  paid  with- 
out recard  to  the  provlalons  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  5S  of  such 
title  rdatlnc  to  rlaaslflratinn  and  General 
Schedule  pay  ratea. 

(4)  The  Chaliuan  of  the  Commission  may 
procure  temporary  and  intermittent  services 
ectlon  aiOWb)  of  UUe  5.  United 
I  Code,  but  aft  rates  for  Individuals  not 
to  e«ceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  OS-18  of  the 
Oeneral  Schedule  under  secUon  5332  of  UUe 
».  united  States  Code. 

(B)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorised  to 
detaO.  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agracy  to  the  Commission 
to  assist  the  Commission  In  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act. 

(f)  PaocisDnras.— The  Commission  may. 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  duUes  of 
the  Commlasim.  hold  such  hearings  and 
conferences,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  sudi  testlnuHiy,  and  receive 
sudi  evidmce.  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate. 

(g)  CooRBATioH.— The  head  of  each  de- 
partment and  agency  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  shall  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  shall  provide  such  inf  ormaUon  and 
such  assistance  to  the  Commission  as  the 
Commission  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
in  carrying  out  the  duUes  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(h)  TBumiATioii.— The  Commission  shall 
terminate  30  dajm  after  the  date  on  which 
the  final  report  of  the  Commission  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  under  subsection 
(CX3XA). 

aaC  X.  AUTHOBIZATMNi  OF  APPROPBIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

tFram  the  Hartford  Courant.  Feb.  16. 1987] 

Most  Natkwal  Pbiokitib  DsFawaaiiT  Ufoh 

U.S.  Abiutt  To  Bk  Comfhiiivb 

(By  Donald  W.  Davis) 

Regaining  our  country's  ability  to  com- 
pete in  world  markets  Is  a  precondition  for 
achieving  most  other  naUonal  priorities— 
whether  It  tie  lowering  the  number  of  our 
dttens  without  jobs  or  in  poverty,  improv- 
ing our  environmental  cleanup,  or  whatever. 

The  problems  caused  by  the  weakening  of 
our  International  cmnpeUUveness  are  perva- 
sive, adversely  affecting  consumers,  wage 
earners.  Investors,  manufacturers— in  fact, 
all  segments  of  our  society. 

There  are  many  actions  that  can  and  must 
be  taken  to  regain  our  oompeUtive  stance  so 
that  we  can  meet  the  new,  tougher  competi- 
tion existing  today  throughout  the  world. 

My  judgment  Is  that  about  half  of  the  ac- 
tions needed  are  In  the  private  sector— com- 
pany programs  to  dramatically  Improve  our 
productlvity.  efficiency,  market  Intelligence, 
etc.  The  other  half  of  the  Job  wQl  have  to  be 
done  by  our  government  representatives  in 
terms  of  policies,  programs,  legislation  and 
government  regulations  designed  to  im- 
prove—not drag  down— our  competitiveness. 

So  important  is  this  competitiveness 
effort  that  I  would  propose— both  on  an  in- 
dividual coDMWny  micro  basis  and  on  a  gov- 
ernment macro  basis— that  we  subject  all 


major  tew  policies,  programs  and  legislation 
to  a  ofunpeUUveness  test:  Does  this  pro- 
gram. Policy  or  statute  enhance  or  deUvct 
from  US.  compeUUveness  in  world  markets? 
This  icompeUUveness  litmus  test  concept 
would  be  similar  to  the  kind  of  cost  benefit 
analysB  or  environmental  Impact  studies 
that  Imve  been  so  much  in  vogue  during 
recent  years  and  have  effectively  raised  the 
naUm^  consciousness  of  such  problems. 
Whatever  other  naUonal  prioriUes  we  may 
have,  tnelr  accomplishment  will  be  Jeopard- 
ised if !  we  don't  strengthen  our  worldwide 
compefiUveness. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  gone  from  the 
oompenUve  leader  In  a  class  by  ourselves— 
to  onejof  the  pack— and  [are]  continuing  to 
lose  ground  with  the  biggest  trade  deficit  in 
historH.  We  are  also  the  biggest  debtor 
nation  I  In  the  world.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  aboiit  it? 
I  sugkest  a  lot. 

We^eed  to  enforce  the  trade  leglslaUon 
now  oQ  the  books— aggressively. 

We  need  new  trade  leglslaUon  that  is 
strong,  but  stops  short  of  protecUonism:  and 
which  the  Congress  and  adminlstraUon 
woric  Ibgether  on  rather  than  wait  in  the 
wings  had  criticize  each  other. 

We  need  to  support  the  OATT  negotia- 
tions—particularly in  the  new  areas  of  intel- 
lectual property  rights  protecUon,  services, 
agricultural  products  and  dispute  setUe- 
ment. 

leed  to  put  major  attention  on  the 
oung  competitiveness  recommenda- 
Toung  is  chief  executive  officer  of 
■Packard  Co.  and  dhairman  of  the 
on  CompetiUveness  and  former 
of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Competitiveness.  ] 
leed  to  get  tough  (this  means  recipro- 
cate—iot  build  walls)  in  our  bilateral  nego- 
tiations with  our  trading  partners  who 
engage  In  unfair  practices. 

Each  business— especially  each  manufac- 
turing company— should  have  a  competitive- 
ness task  force  to  evaluate  major  invest- 
ments and  programs— and  to  label  them  pro 
or  con  as  to  the  company's  posture  as  an  ef- 
fective competitor  in  international  markets. 
And.  finally— to  carry  this  compeUtiveness 
litmus  test  to  our  federal  government  where 
so  much  happens  that  impacts  our  abUity  to 
compete— we  need  to  establish  a  council  on 
international  competitiveness. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  need  with  a  current 
example— changes  in  the  federal  tax  system. 
We  had  a  lot  of  arguments  over  the  fair 
share  of  taxes  for  individuals  as  compared 
to  companies.  Or,  [we  had]  arguments  over 
fair  shares  between  consumer  goods  and  in- 
dustrifJ  goods  companies. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  these  issues 
over  the  last  couple  of  years  as  tax  reform 
has  b#en  the  No.  1  Issue  for  federal  govern- 
ment.! 

We're  heard  much  less  about  the  implica- 
tions of  adding  $120  billion  over  the  next 
five  years  to  the  cost  structure  of  American 
companies— a  cost  structure  that  is  already 
under  pressure  from  foreign  competition. 

An<^  if  you  open  up  your  frame  of  refer- 
ence |o  consider  the  international  economic 
challttige,  you  realize  that  we're  handicap- 
ping dur  industry  by  those  amounts  because 
our  foreign  competition  wiU  not  have  to  add 
that  aame  tumdicap  to  their  cost  structure. 
That's  the  overlooked  issue  in  tax  reform. 

The  important  economic  question  is  not 
whether  individuals  or  companies  pay  more 
or  legs  taxes.  The  issue  is:  what  does  so- 
called  tax  reform  do  to  the  future  ability  of 
our  goods-producing  industries  to  meet 
world  competition,  industry-by-industry? 
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I  menUonfd  the  need  for  an  international 
compeUUve^eas  council. 

The  miaitm  of  this  council  would  be  to 
evaluate  exiting  and  prospective  legislation 
and  regulatory  acUons  in  terms  of  whether 
it  would  be  pro  or  anU-compeUtlve  for  the 
United  Stat^  in  intemaUonal  competition. 

It  would  pot  be  concerned  about  other 
merits  or  flaws  in  such  leglslaUon  or  regula- 
tion. J 

It  would  have  no  power  except  the  power 
of  a  presUfllous  body  to  publicly  highlight 
the  compet^veness  aspect  of  such  acUons. 

There  se<fns  to  be  enough  acceptance  of 
the  existen^  of  a  competitiveness  crisis  in 
our  country^  to  make  such  public  pronounce- 
ments a  powerful  factor. 

The  counfO  should  probably  be  appointed 
by  the  present,  confirmed  by  Congress, 
and  includeia  makeup  such  as  follows: 

The  last  ihree  U.S.  trade  representatives, 
plus  the  ctirrent  trade  representative  as 
chairman.   < 

Top  leadorship  of  four  major  business  as- 
sodaUons.  auch  as:  the  National  Association 
of  Manufagturers,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Bu^ness  Roundtable,  and  a  smaU 
business  aa^odaUon. 

Top  leadarahlp  of  [the]  four  largest  inter- 
national uAlons  most  affected  by  foreign 
competltioQ. 

Top  leadership  from  agriculture  and 
mining.       I 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  particular 
council  is  ttiat  all  members  have  a  mutual 
interest  in  fcnproving  U.S.  competitiveness. 

For  mani|f  acturing  and  business,  general- 
ly it  meansi  more  sales  and  profits  and  even 
survival. 

For  labor*  it  means  more  Jot)8  and  a  better 
standard  of  living. 

For  agridulture,  it  means  more  exports, 
better  margins. 

For  the  public,  it  means  lower  trade  defi- 
cits, less  inflationary  pressures,  higher 
standard  of  living,  sounder  financial  posi- 
tion for  thf  coimtry,  lower  taxes,  more  Jobs 
and  the  o|>portunlty  to  fund  and  finance 
other  impoMant  national  projects  and  prior- 
ities. I 

It  would  (also  reduce  the  need  and  likeli- 
hood of  protectionist  actions  which  would 
be  a  brake  on  growth,  expansion,  standard 
of  living  and  progress  throughout  the  world. 
This  nation  of  ours  has  a  way  of  hanging 
back  until  pretty  late  in  the  game,  then 
doing  what  needs  to  be  done  by  way  of  cor- 
rective action. 

Intematlpnal  competitiveness  promises  to 
t>e  a  top  isgue  of  the  100th  Congress.  Fortu- 
nately, both  political  parties  are  giving  it 
high  priority. 

This  isn't  Just  a  Job  for  Congress  or  Just 
for  those  of  us  in  manufacturing  or  the  pri- 
vate sector.  This  is  a  Job  for  every  sector  of 
American  society.  Having  looked  squarely  at 
the  predic^ent  we  are  in,  we  must  leam 
the  difference  between  self-interest  and  the 
national  injterest. 

How  we  deal  with  this  crisis  of  competi- 
tiveness should  be  the  top  item  on  our  na- 
tional agenda  because  it  truly  is  the  precon- 
dition for  wiiatever  other  national  goals  we 
may  have. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBEaiO  (for  hlm- 
soi,   Mr.   Cranston,   and  Mr. 

Ih^DRKOWSKl): 

S.J.  Reg.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate December  7,  1987.  as  "National 
Pearl  Hal-bor  Remembrance  Day"  on 
the  occa4on  of  the  anniversary  of  the 


attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HATIOHAI.  PBAU.  BABOK  ISKKIfBItAMCX  DAT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  BCr.  President, 
today.  Senators  Cranston.  Mtnucow- 
8KI,  and  I  are  Introducing  a  Joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  December  7,  1987, 
the  46th  anniversary  of  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  as  "National  Pearl 
Harbor  Remembrance  Day".  A  similar 
Joint  resolution  we  Introduced  last 
year  was  approved  unanimously  by 
Congress.  But  that  law.  Public  Law  99- 
534,  was  only  effective  for  1  year.  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  Joining  me  again  in 
introducing  this  Joint  resolution. 

This  Joint  resolution  also  authorizes 
and  requests  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  this 
solemn  occasion  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  pledge  our 
strong  resolve  to  defend  this  Nation 
and  its  allies  from  all  future  aggres- 
sion. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  New 
Jersey  members  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Survivors  Association,  particularly  Lee 
Ooldfarb,  the  State  chairman,  and  the 
approximately  10.000  members 
throughout  the  country,  for  their 
active  interest  and  support  in  com- 
memorating this  46th  aimlversary 
through  a  Presidential  proclamation 
of  National  Pearl  Harbor  Remem- 
brance Day. 

On  December  7.  1941,  "a  date  which 
will  live  in  infamy",  while  talks  be- 
tween Japanese  and  American  diplo- 
mats were  going  on  in  Washington, 
the  United  States  was  attacked  by  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Navy  and  Air 
Force.  Pearl  Harbor  was  caught  totally 
imprepared.  The  blow  was  delil)erately 
planned  for  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  were 
moored  in  perfect  alignment,  and  their 
crews  were  ashore,  having  breakfast  or 
relaxing  on  board.  There  was  no  ad- 
vance warning. 

About  360  Japanese  planes  attacked 
the  Pacific  Fleet  imlts  at  the  naval 
base,  and  Army  aircraft  at  Hlckam 
Field  and  other  nearby  military  instal- 
lations. The  siuprise  attack,  launched 
entirely  without  provocation,  took  the 
lives  of  2,403  Americans,  and  wounded 
1,178.  Some  of  those  lost  were  civil- 
ians. 

Fortunately,  no  aircraft  carriers 
were  tied  up  at  the  base  during  the 
attaclc  When  the  assault  ended  nearly 
2  hours  later,  the  Pacific  Fleet  had 
lost  eight  battleships,  three  light 
cruisers,  three  destroyers,  and  four 
other  vessels.  The  attack  also  de- 
stroyed about  170  U.S.  planes.  The 
Ji4>anese  had  concentrated  on  ships 
and  planes,  leaving  repair  facilities, 
the  submarine  t>ase.  and  fuel  oil  short- 
age facilities  relatively  undamaged. 


In  short,  the  attack  had  dealt  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  and  Hawaii's  air  defense 
a  devastating  blow.  In  less  than  2 
hours,  the  Japanese  had  crippled  the 
Pacific  Fleet  and  undermined  Ameri- 
ca's strategic  position  in  the  Pacific. 

The  unification  of  the  country 
under  the  impact  was  swift.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  U.S.  history  that  we  had 
been  attacked  first,  and  it  wiped  away 
the  last  vestige  of  isolationist  senti- 
ment. The  entire  coimtry  stood  behind 
the  President  and  gave  him  whole- 
hearted support.  The  attack  united 
U.S.  public  opinion,  and  propelled  the 
United  States  into  World  War  U.  On 
4:10  p.m.,  Monday,  December  8,  1941, 
the  United  States  declared  war  on  the 
Japanese. 

As  "Remember  Pearl  Harbor" 
became  the  American  war  cry 
throughout  World  War  II,  so  today  we 
must  "Remember  Pearl  Harbor."  We 
must  recall  and  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  died  in  that  tragedy,  and  we  must 
remember  so  that  we  will  never  be 
caught  short  or  unprepared  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Joint  resolution 
appear  in  the  Rbcoro  following  my  re- 
marks, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  oirdered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro.  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rn.  105 

Whereas  on  the  morning  of  December  7, 
1941,  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  and  Air 
Force  launched  an  improvoked  surprise 
atta^  upon  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  stationed  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
HawaU: 

Whereas  over  two  thousand  four  hundred 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  killed  in 
action  and  (me  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  were  woimded  in  this  attach 

Whereas  President  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt referred  to  the  date  of  the  attack  as 
"A  day  that  will  Uve  In  infamy": 

Whereas  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
marked  the  entry  of  tills  Nation  into  World 
Warn. 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to  all 
members  of  our  Aimed  Forces  who  served  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  in  the  Pacific  Theater  of 
Wcvld  War  n,  and  hi  all  other  theaters  of 
action  of  ttiat  war:  and 

Whereas  the  veterans  of  World  War  n 
and  all  other  people  of  the  United  States 
will  commemorate  December  7,  1M7.  in  re- 
membrance of  this  tragic  attack  on  Pearl 
Hart>or  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolvei  bn  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
retentoHvet  of  the  United  SUUe*  of  America 
in  Conoree*  aeeembied,  Tliat  December  7, 
1987,  the  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harlwr,  Is  designated  as  "NaUonal  Pearl 
Harbor  Remembrance  Day"  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States— 

(1)  to  observe  this  solemn  occasion  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  acUvtUes:  and 

(2)  to  pledge  eternal  vigilance  and  strong 
resolve  to  defend  this  Nation  and  its  allies 
from  all  future  aggression.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

a.  a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bosm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponaor 
of  S.  2,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spend- 
ing limits  and  partial  public  financing 
of  Senate  general  election  campaigns, 
to  limit  contributions  by  multicandi- 
date  political  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  Bl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  coeponsor  of 
S.  51,  a  bill  to  prohibit  smoking  in 
public  conveyances. 

s.  Its 

At  the  request  of  BSr.  Inoutr.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OoRX],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Bfr.  Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  were  added 
as  cosjMnsors  of  S.  123.  a  bill  to  amend 
UUe  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  that  psychologist  services 
are  covered  under  part  B  of  Medicare. 

B.  1S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouts.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GK>re}  was  added  as  a  cosponaor 
of  S.  124,  a  bill  to  amend  UUe  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
certified  nurse-midwife  services  are 
covered  under  part  B  of  Medicare. 

B.  asT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humthrkt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trirli]  was  added  as  a  cosponaor 
of  S.  267,  a  bill  to  limit  the  uses  of 
f  imds  under  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
raUon  Act  to  provide  legal  assistance 
with  respect  to  any  proceeding  or  liU- 
gation  which  relates  to  abortion. 
a.  asB 

At  the  request  of  Bdr.  Htthfrrst.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
i'htx.  Trirlx]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  268.  a  biU  to  amend  UUe  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  child 
adopUon  benefits  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees. 

s.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humfbrst.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Tribu]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  269.  a  bill  to  amend  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  child 
adoption  benefits  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

B.  ave 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  HtniPHRrr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fnun  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trxblr]  was  added  as  a  coqxmaor 
of  S.  270,  a  bill  to  provide  a  translUon 
period  for  the  full  implementaUon  of 
the  nonrecurring  adopUon  expenses 
reimbursement  program. 
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At  the  requeit  of  lir.  HuicrHBST,  the 
name  of  the  SenKtor  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  TIOBLi]  was  added  as  a  coeponaor 
of  a  271.  a  UU  to  amoid  aecUon  1001 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
permit  family  planning  projects  to 
off er  adoption  services. 

■.4Tt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CsAirsTOH.  the 
name  of  Uie  Smator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conuol  was  added  as  a 
cospoosor  of  S.  472,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  mutual,  simultaneous,  and  verifi- 
able moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear wartieads. 

■.•14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KonnDT.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  8t»»mi si.  the  Senator  fom  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Hkdiz].  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durshbsbgxr]. 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Rnol. 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Comsad]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sora  of  8.  S14.  a  bin  to  amend  the  Job 
Training  Act  to  establish  an  incentive 
bonus  for  the  successful  placement  of 
certain  employidde  dependent  individ- 
uals, to  provide  targeting  of  assistance 
from  cotaln  carryover  funds  for  such 
individuals,  and  for  other  purposes. 
■.•a* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BntOAMAH,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Obaham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  &  629.  a  bill  to  esUblish  Uteracy 
programs  for  Individuals  of  limited 
Bnglish  proficiency. 

S.MO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihah,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  coqwnsor  of  S. 
630.  a  bJll  to  prohibit  the  use  on 
Cyprus  of  military  equipment  provid- 
ed to  Turkey  by  the  United  States  and 
to  require  that  certain  information  re- 
garding activities  on  Cyprus  of  the 
Turkish  armed  forces  be  Included  In 
the  periodic  reports  submitted  to  Con- 


servl^  for  homeless  individuals  who 
haveperlous  mental  illnesses, 
j  1.  to* 

At 'the  request  of  Mr.  Btro,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  HoLLiMOS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  809,  a  bill  to  provide  lu*- 
genw  needed  assistance  to  protect 
and  unprove  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  homeless. 

8.  810 

At  { the  request  of  Bdr.  Btbs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina Mr.  HoixniGS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon  or  of  8.  810,  a  bill  to  authorize 
housng  assistance  for  homeless  Indi- 
vidiu  Is  and  families. 


sors  of 
Joint 
month 
Foster 


t.  880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DxraBiBERaKR. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
CMr.  Sncoa]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  660,  a  bill  to  create  a  fiscal  safety 
net  program  for  needy  communities. 

S.888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmiBMOin),  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Oraiim],  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  BmcTBRs]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  8.  698.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
17,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
conveyance  of  the  right  to  perform 
publicly  syndicated  television  pro- 
grams without  conveying  the  right  to 
perform  acccHUSMuiying  music. 

>.  788 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doimnci,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
{Mr.  DuanracaoBRl  was  added  as  a  co- 
sp<msor  of  8.  763,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  establish  a  block  grant  to  States  for 
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(f  May  1987  as  "National 
Ci  re  Month." 
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8.  811 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btsd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiHQS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  811,  a  bill  to  provide 
health  services,  mental  health  serv- 
ices, >and  Job  training  for  homeless  in- 
dividuals and  education  for  homeless 
children. 

I  S.  819 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btrs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiifGs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  812,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  provide 
urgent  relief  to  Improve  the  nutrition 
of  the  homeless,  and  for  other  pur- 
posed. 

I  S.S1S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiHos]  was  added  as  a  co- 
spoii^r  of  S.  813,  a  bill  to  provide  ur- 
gently needed  assistance  to  protect 
and  improve  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  homeless. 

8BIIATS  JOnfT  KCSOLUnOR  43 

Atj  the  request  of  Mr.  Craitston,  the 
namps  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
OLElm],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoTKiHAH],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hscht],  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  43,  a  Joint  resolution 
desifnating  April  24,  1987  as  "National 
Day  of  Remembrance  for  the  Victims 
of  the  Armenian  Oenocide." 

8K1TATK  JOnrr  RXSOLXTTION  81 

the  request  of  Mr.  Pbessleh,  his 

was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 

!  Joint  Resolution  51,  a  Joint  res- 

to  designate  the  period  com- 

on  July  27,  1987,  and  ending 

Lugust  2,  1987.  as  "National  Czech 

frican  Heritage  Week." 

aSRATB  JOniT  KSSOLUnOM  88 

;  the  request  of  Mr.  Thobmond,  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Idm.  Kasssbauii],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Miiiiesota  [Mr.  DnRKHBBROXB],  the 
Senpitor  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauteh- 
berS],  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[M4  Lsvni]  were  added  as  a  cospon- 


UTB  jom  moLimoM  t8 
At  the  ^uest  of  Mr.  TmnuioifD,  the 
names  oi  the  Senator  from  Oeorgla 
[Mr.  NxniHl,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr  Sarbahis].  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschlb] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  RMolutlon  75,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  of  August  2, 
1987,  thitough  August  8,  1987,  ss  "Na- 
tional PoUlatric  Medicine  Week." 
■aiATB  jonn  issolutioii  7t 
At  th J  request  of  Mr.  Hmiz,  the 
names  oc  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iHotnrx],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  BoRDfl,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  l[Mr.  Warhbr],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oorz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  BdATstrHAOA],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoixiHoa],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Bu.  STKinns],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Crahstoh],  the  Sena- 
tor from! Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumfbrs],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  ai^  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenk]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  77,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  October  14,  1987, 
as  "William  Penn  Appreciation  Day." 

SaiATS  JOIRT  RBSOLUTIOH  104 

At  the  request  of  Mx.  Borrh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Vtt.  JoBNSTON]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  iof  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
104.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  31,  1987,  through  June  6, 
1987,  asl/'Natlonal  Intelligence  Com- 
munity weelE." 

SBC  An  COirCUUaHT  mSBOLUnOK  1 8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hetlih,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Sivmns]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
15,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
major  change  in  the  payment  method- 
ology for  physicians'  services,  includ- 
ing services  furnished  to  hospital  inpa- 
tients, under  the  Medicare  Program 
should  be  made  imtil  reports  required 
by  the  p9th  Congress  have  been  re- 
ceived and  evaluated. 

SKNirs  coMctntKzirr  mcsolutioh  s8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Liaht,  his 
name  vi|as  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  jCcmciurent  Resolution  28,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  reaffirm  that 
deposits!  up  to  the  statutorily  pre- 
scribed lamount,  in  federally  insured 
depository  institutions  are  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States. 


COMPETITIVE  EQUALITY 
BANKING  ACT 


OARN  AMENDMENT  NO.  58 

Mr.  OARN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (8.  790)  to  regulate  nonbank 
banks,  impose  a  moratorium  on  cer- 
tain seciirities  and  insurance  activities 
by  banks,  recapitalize  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
allow  emergency  interstate  bank  ac- 
quisitions, streamline  credit  imion  op- 
erations, regulate  consumer  check- 
holds,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  pace  8,  between  line  19  and  30,  insert 
the  following:  "For  the  purpose  of  clause 
(A)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  any  acquisi- 
tion under  section  408(m)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  sliaU  be  desregarded.". 


IX)IfENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  59 

Mr.  DOBCENICI  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  790,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE    —JX7NK  BONOS 
Sbctioh.  1.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Junk  Bond  LimiteUon  Act  of  1987". 


orvKsniKin  ukratioii 
Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"nrvKsniKRT  uaciTATioir 
"Sk.  38.  (aKl)  After  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  no  insured  bank  shall. 
directly  or  indirectly,  make  an  Investment 
for  its  own  account  in  nonlnvestment  grade 
securities  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be 
used,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  purchase  or 
carry  margin  securities  if  a  national  bank  is 
prohibited  from  m^ktng  such  an  invest- 
ment, except  that  this  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  a  State  non-member  insured  bank 
whi(di  obtains  a  waiver  of  this  provision 
from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration based  upon  a  showing  that  such  an 
investment  would  be  consistent  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  prudent  **«nHwy  Judgment. 

(3)  No  Insured  bank  sliaU  make  an  invest- 
ment for  its  own  account  in  such  nonlnvest- 
ment grade  securities  if  at  the  time  of  the 
investment  its  ratio  of  primary  capital  to 
total  assets  is  leas  than  6  (six)  percent. 
"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)— 
"(1)  the  term  'nonlnvestment  grade  securi- 
ties'means— 
"(A)  unrated  bonds  or  preferred  stock: 
"(B)   bonds  or   preferred   stock   with   a 
rating  at  or  lower  than  Ba  by  Moody's,  BB 
by  Standard  and  Poor's,  or  an  equivalent 
rating  by  nationaUy  recognised  bond  rating 
house; 

"(C)  other  debt  instruments  that  are,  or 
will  become,  subordinated  in  right  of  pay- 
ment to  the  payment  of  any  substantial 
amount  of  unsecured  indebte<taieas:  or 

"(D)  any  equity  or  quasl-equlty  instru- 
ments other  than  common  stock  or  pre- 
ferred stock  (except  as  provided  above).  In- 
cluding warrants  or  other  rights  to  acquire 
such  equity  or  quasl-equlty  instruments; 
and 


"(3)  the  term  'margin  securities'  means 
any  security  defined  as  a  margin  security 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.". 

(b)  Title  rv  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"mvmmwT  limitatioii 

"Sk.  41S  (aXl)  After  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  no  building  and  loan, 
savings  and  loan,  or  homestead  association, 
or  cooperative  bank,  the  accounts  of  which 
are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  shall,  directly 
or  indirectly,  make  an  investment  for  its 
own  account  in  nonlnvestment  grade  securi- 
ties the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  purchase  or  carry 
margin  securities  if  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association  is  prohibited  from  maUng 
such  an  investment,  except  that  this  provi- 
sion shall  not  apply  to  a  State-chartered 
building  and  loan,  savings  and  loan,  or 
homestead  association,  or  cooperative  bank 
which  obtains  a  waiver  of  this  provision 
from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
based  upon  a  showing  that  such  an  invest- 
ment would  be  consistent  with  the  exercise 
of  prudent  business  judgment. 

(2)  No  Insured  institution,  as  defined  in 
section  408  of  this  title,  shall  make  an  in- 
vestment for  Its  own  account  in  such  nonln- 
vestment grade  securities  If  at  the  time  of 
investment  Its  net  worth  is  less  than  6  (six) 
percent. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a>— 

"(1)  the  term  'nonlnvestment  grade  securi- 
ties' means— 

"(A)  unrated  bonds  or  preferred  stock; 

"(B)  bonds  or  preferred  stock  with  a 
rating  at  or  lower  than  Ba  by  Moody's,  BB 
by  Standard  and  Poor's,  or  an  equivalent 
rating  by  nationally  recognized  bond  rating 
house; 

"(C)  other  debt  Instruments  that  are,  or 
will  become,  subordinated  in  right  of  pay- 
ment to  the  payment  of  any  substantial 
amoimt  of  unsecured  indebtedness;  or 

"(D)  any  equity  or  quasl-equlty  instru- 
ments other  than  common  stock  or  pre- 
ferred stock  (except  as  provided  above).  In- 
cluding warrants  or  other  rights  to  acquire 
such  equity  or  quasl-equlty  instruments; 
and 

"(3)  the  term  'margin  securities'  means 
any  security  defined  as  a  margin  security 
under  the  nUes  and  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  shall  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
it  deems  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 


BOREN  (AND  NICKLES) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  60 

Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
NicKLXs)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  790,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  lltle  IV,  Insert 
the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion has  the  statutory  authority  to  engage 
in  "open  assistance"  for  failing  banks  under 
section  13(C)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  to  minimise  losses  to  the  insurance 


fund  and  to  provide  for  the  stability  o<  the 
community;  and. 

Communities  in  depreaaed  regioos  of  the 
Nation  have  had  Increaalng  difficulty  in 
raising  capital  to  infuse  into  locaOy  operat- 
ed, failing  banlcs;  and. 

States  have  the  authority  to  establish  cap- 
ital pools  to  supplement  FDIC  funds  and 
outside  capital  in  arranging  open  banlts  as- 
sistance plans;  and. 

It  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  have  a 
"fire  sale"  of  assets  acquired  by  the  FDIC. 
as  a  part  of  their  acquisitions  of  nonper- 
f onnlng  loans  of  failed  banks; 

Let  it  therefore  be  declared  Uiat: 

The  UJS.  Senate  hereby  enoouragea  the 
FDIC  to  exercise  its  discretionary  authority 
to  work  with  States  which  authortae  such 
capital  pools  to  save  community  banks 
during  this  time  of  great  econcnnic  distreaa 
in  certain  regions  of  the  country  and  tttt 
VS.  Senate  further  enoouxages  the  FDIC  to 
use  itfi  discretionary  authority  to  negotiate 
sale  of  loans  to  area  banlcs  to  prevent  fur- 
ther asset  devaluation. 


D'AMATO  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  61 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Do- 
MEinci,  and  Mr.  Crahstoh)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  8.  790, 
supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLEJ— .— JUNK  BOND  STUDY 
The  Comptroller  Oeneral.  in  coordlnatioa 
and  consultation  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Onnmisslon,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Ck>mptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Board  of  Oovemora  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  study  on  a  comparative 
basis  to  other  types  of  investments  made  by 
federally  insured  institutions  the  iasiiance 
of  and  investment  in  high  yield,  nonlnvest- 
ment grade  bonds  during  the  5  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing— 

(1)  the  identity  and  rating  (as  determined 
by  Moody's,  Standard  and  Poor's,  or  other 
natlonaUy  reoogniaed  txmd  rating  houses)  of 
the  issuers  of  these  bonds; 

(2)  the  identity  of  the  major  purchaaera  of 
these  bonds,  indudlng  but  not  limited  to 
federally  Insured  depository  tnstitutitniB; 

(3)  the  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of 
high  yield,  nonlnvestment  grade  booda  that 
are  issued  as  a  method  of  financing  corpo- 
rate talceovers; 

(4)  the  Identity  of  the  purchaaera  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  fednaUy  inaured  de- 
pository Inatitutioaa  that  invest  in  tigta 
yield,  nonlnveatment  grade  b(»ids  that  are 
issued  as  a  method  of  financing  corporate 
takeovers: 

(5)  the  purposes  for  which  high  yield, 
nonlnveatment  grade  bonda  are  iaaued  other 
than  for  financing  corporate  takeovers; 

(6)  a  summary  and  aoalyala  of  the  adequa- 
cy of  current  State  and  Federal  lawa  that 
regulate  Inveatment  in  lilgh  yield,  nonln- 
veatment grade  bonds,  by  inveattns  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  fednally  inaured  de- 
pository Inatltutions  and  penalon  funda;  and 

(7)  a  review  of  ttie  impact  of  the  laaiianor 
of  and  investment  In  high  yield,  nonlnvest- 
ment grade  bonda  upon  corporate  debt  aa  it 
relates  to  Federal  monetary  policy. 
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(b>  In  additloa  to  the  ooUection  of  inf  or- 
natloo  tliroa^  surreyi,  public  document 
raflev.  Intel  »!■■■.  and  other  Informatlon- 
gatherinc  nethodi.  at  least  one  Joint  public 
heartnc  ahaU  be  held  durinc  the  oouiae  of 
eonduetliic  the  atudy. 

<e)  The  OanptraDer  Oeneral  ahall  trans- 
mit a  report  mntatnhn  the  reaulta  of  the 
■tudjr  under  thia  aeettoo  to  the  Concreai  not 
later  than  July  1.1M7. 


Begiiinlng  with  pace  3.  line  1,  strike  out 
all  through  page  41,  line  4. 


March  27,  1987 


March  27,  1987 
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ORAMM  AMENDMENT  NO.  62 

Mr.  ORAMM  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendmoit  No.  61  proposed 
by  Mr.  lyAiiAio  to  the  bfll  &  790, 
■uprm;  •■  f oIlowK 

On  page  1.  line  X  strike  "Junk"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "BOi^-yield". 


ORAMM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  63 

Mr.  ORAMM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RVDMAX.  Mr.  Hoixmas,  and  Mr. 
CKam)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  hOl  8. 790.  supra;  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  page  109.  line  7.  strike  out 
through  page  107,  line  X 

ORAHAM  AMENDMENT  NO.  64 

Mr.  ORAHAM  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  58  proposed 
by  Mr.  Oabk  to  the  bill  S.  790.  supra; 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

"Vvt  the  purpose  of  clause  (A)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  an  aoqaisttitm  under  sec- 
tion 408(m)  of  the  Natkmal  Housing  Act 
shall  be  disregarded:  but  this  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  the  aoquisttifm  of  an  institu- 
tion located  outside  of  a  State  in  which  the 
aequirtng  '■'»"r*"y  controlled  a  bank  on 
March  5.  1067,  unless  such  acquisition  is 
specifically  authorised  by  the  statute  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  the  institution  to  be 
acQuired  is  located,  by  language  to  that 
effect  and  not  merely  by  implication.". 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  65 

Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  790.  supra;  as  follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  If  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Highway  bill  Is  sus- 
tained that  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Senate  report  out  a  new  bill  by  the  end 
of  7  falenrtar  days  following  the  disposition 
of  the  veto: 


HEINZ  (AND  ORAMM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  66 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OsAiai)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bOl  S.  7iK>,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  Title  VI,  insert 
the  following: 

Sac.  .  Nothing  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
sectl<m  IS  of  the  Federal  Resore  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  pndilbit  or  exempt  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  or  any  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  from  paying  fees  on  a  non-discriminat- 
ing basis  to  privately  operating  payments 
providers." 


OARN  AMENDlfENT  NO.  67 

Mr.  OARN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  8. 790.  supra;  as  follows: 


AMENDBCENT  NO.  68 

PROXMIRE     proposed     an 
ent  to  the  bill  S.  790.  supra;  as 

On  pkge  21,  line  11,  strike  out  "becomes" 
and  tn*rt  in  Ueu  thereof  "received  approval 
under  isubsection  (e)  of  this  section  to 
becom^'. 

On  pt«e  21,  line  IS,  strike  out  "acquired" 
and  In^rt  in  Ueu  thereof  "received  approval 
under  feubeection  (e)  of  this  section  to  ac- 
quire control  of*. 
On  page  31,  line  19,  strike  out  "controUed" 
ert  in  lieu  thereof  "received  approval 
ibsection  (e)  of  this  section  to  ac- 
|>ntrol  of. 

I  section  301(aK3)  and  in  Ueu  thereof 
le  following:  "(3)  a  Federal  hanking 
i  may  not  approve  an  appUcation  by 
holding  company  or  by  any  in- 
to engage  to  any  extent  what- 
the  flotation,  imderwriting,  pubUc 
distribution  of  securities,  if  that  ap- 
proval would  require  the  agency  to  deter- 
mine that  the  entity  wliich  would  conduct 
such  activities  would  not  be  engaged  princi- 
pally la  such  activities;". 

Section  201(aK4)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "Increasing  the  insurance  powers  of 
banks  pr  bank  holding  companies  or  bank- 
ing or  honbanking  subsidiaries  thereof"  the 
words  ''with  respect  to  any  activities  in  the 
United  SUtes,". 


^OTICTES  OF  HEARINOS 

iOBCOmflTTBI  OH  MUTHITIOII  AHD 
I  IMVSSTIGATIOMS 

Mr.  {LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Nutriiion  and  Investigation  of  the 
Comniittee  on  Agricultiu^,  Nutrition, 
and  ^restry  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
Thunday.  April  2.  1987  at  2  p.m.  in 
SR-3J2,  to  receive  testimony  on  S.  728 
and  $.  812,  the  "Nutrition  for  Home- 
less Ihdividuals  Act  of  1978."  For  fur- 
ther Unformation  please  contact  Ed 
Barroki  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
2035. 

suscoioaTm  oh  icrzral  rksourcss 

r  IWVXLOmKHT  AHS  PRODtlCIIOH 

Mr.!  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  inf or- 
matii^  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  !a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommmittee  on  Mineral 
Resources  Development  and  Produc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  on  Tuesday.  March 
31.  1M7.  at  10  ajn.  in  room  366  of  the 
Dirkaen  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  consider 
S.  6tt.  a  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  ajurf  ace  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1977  to  permit  States  to 
set-agide  in  a  special  trust  fund  up  to 
10  per  centum  of  the  annual  State  al- 
locat4on  from  the  abandoned  mine 
land  reclamation  fimd  for  expenditure 
in  the  future  for  purposes  of  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation. 

Thpse  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timo^  should  address  it  to  the  Com- 
mltt^  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 


sources, loom  364,  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  apsio. 

For  f urtner  information,  please  con- 
tact Patricia  Beneke  at  (202)  224-2383. 


>J. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMI'lTKES 
TO  MEET 

SKLBCI  <  OmOTTSI  OH  IHOIAH  ttTfkOB 

tSx.  BYBD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoug  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Friday.  March  27.  1987. 
to  hold  a  [hearing  on  S.  727.  a  biU  to 
clarify  Indian  treaties  and  executive 
orders  wltn  respect  to  fishing  rights. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOmOfRE  OH  PUBLIC  LAHDS,  HATIOHAL 
PASKB,  AHS  FORB8TS 

Mr.  BYlRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks,  and  Forests  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resoiures  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Soiate  on  Friday.  March  27. 
1987  to  consider  S.  349/H.R.  240.  biUs 
to  designs^  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  as  an 
Historic  Trail  imder  the  National 
Trails  Syaiem  Act;  and  8.  251/H.R.  14. 
biUs  to  designate  certain  segments  of 
the  Maurice,  the  Manantico,  and  the 
Maniimiii^in  Rivers  in  New  Jersey  as 
study  rivdrs  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

The  PF^IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


lOHBXALTH 

Mr.  B'^D.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  I  Health  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  March  27. 
1987  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Medicare 
peer  revle  w  organizations. 

The  PFESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out object  ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDI  nONAL  STATEMENTS 


SOCIAL  SECURITY: 

ADMINL!  TERINO  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

•  Bir.  PI  lYOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Social  Sesurity  Administration  has  a 
particularly  important  mission  among 
Federal  agencies— in  addition  to  ad- 


the  largest  domestic  bene- 
in  the  United  States  it  is 
one  of  the  few  Oovemment  agencies 
with  whl<m  virtuaUy  all  Americans  will 
e  contact  at  some  point  in 
unique  sitiwtion  has  result- 
particular  challenge  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  More 
often  than  not.  it  is  an  individual's  ex- 
perience with  this  important  Agency 
at  the  local  level  which  defines  for 
him  the  t^rm  "public  servant." 
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I  recently  had  the  pleasure  to  read  a 
prize-winning  piu>er  submitted  by  Dor- 
rith  Leipelger,  branch  manager  of  the 
Social  Seciulty  office  in  Hialeah.  FL. 
to  a  competition  held  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Managers'  Association  on  her 
vision  of  Social  Security's  service  to 
the  public.  Her  thoughtful  piece  tells 
a  great  deal  about  the  willingness  of 
civil  service  workers  throughout  the 
Nation  to  work  on  behalf  of  Social  Se- 
curity beneficiaries  to  help  them 
obtain  their  benefits.  It  also  tells  of 
the  barriers  to  providing  thorough  and 
efficient  service,  and  presents  a  chal- 
lenge to  those  of  us  in  the  Congress, 
the  administration,  and  Social  Securi- 
ty field  representatives  with  respect  to 
public  service. 

BCs.  Leipziger  has  spent  the  last 
three  decades  in  service  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  she  embodies  what  she  refers 
to  in  her  paper  as  the  "tradition  of 
Social  Security:  a  genuine  spirit  of 
public  service."  B4r.  President,  we  owe 
a  great  deal  to  Ms.  Leipziger  and  the 
many  public  servants  like  her 
throughout  our  Nation.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  request  that  the  text  of 
Ms.  Leipeiger's  article  "Social  Securi- 
ty: My  Vision  of  How  Social  Security 
Should  Serve  and  Educate  the  Public 
and  Measure  Its  Service"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Social  Sxcuritt:  Mt  Visioh  op  How  Social 

Skcoritt  Should  Servx  ahd  E^ucatk  thk 

Public  ahd  Mxasttrx  Its  Skrvick 
(By  Dorrith  Leipziger) 

When  Professor  WUbur  J.  Cohen,  former 
Secretary  of  HEW  and  Member  of  the 
Social  Sectirity  Board,  spoke  at  our  Associa- 
tion (inference  about  the  history  of  Social 
Security,  he  sparked  some  reminiscences  of 
my  own.  I  found  myself  thinking  about 
what  It  felt  Uke  to  work  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  in  1957,  when  I  started 
out  as  a  Claims  Representative  Trainee  In 
the  Washington  Heights,  (NY)  District 
Office.  What  was  different?  What  was 
better? 

I  thought  about  the  enormous  respect 
which  most  of  our  citizenry  then  had  for 
SSA  and  the  pride  we  employees  had  In  the 
organization.  I  thought  about  the  way  I  was 
trained— not  really  very  weU,  In  terms  of 
technical  know-how  and  Claims  Bimanual  ref- 
erences—but superbly  weU  in  what  I  was 
given  to  understand  was  the  tradition  of 
Social  Security:  a  genuine  spirit  of  pubUc 
service. 

I  remembered  concepts  like  "most  people 
are  basicaUy  honest,"  and  "the  foundation 
of  our  program  is  a  regard  for  individual 
human  dignity,"  and  "you  represent  the 
agency  to  the  pubUc.  but  you  also  represent 
the  claimant  in  his  dealings  with  a  complex 
and  unfamiliar  law."  These  were  the  Arti- 
cles of  Faith,  preached  from  every  lectern  at 
headquarters  and  in  the  field,  practiced  by 
my  mentors,  and  earnestly  accepted  by  nov- 
ices like  me.  They  convinced  us  that  we  had 
made  good  career  choices. 

I  thought  about  my  first  supervisor,  Mary 
Christian,  who  taught  me  to  consider  every 
aging  folder  a  "dire  need"  case,  and  how  to 
Juggle  my  attention  among  the  claimant  at 
my  desk,  the  anxious  caUer  on  the  phone. 


and  my  pUes  of  unadjudicated  cases,  with- 
out batting  an  eye  or  losing  control.  Mary 
was  a  walking  Claims  Manual,  with  the 
wisdom  never  to  teU  me  what  she  knew  but 
to  make  me  find  it  myself.  She  was  a  big- 
hearted  lady  who  reaUy  liked  helping 
people.  Any  Mary  cajoled  me  into  volunteer- 
ing for  every  unpopular  chore  by  telling  me 
she  knew  I  could  handle  it. 

Sometime  in  my  third  year.  I  remember 
getting  mad  at  her  once  and  saying  ttiat  I 
had  done  my  share  and  she  was  never  satis- 
fied. Mary  Just  gave  me  a  long  look  and  told 
me  she  was  sorry  I  was  having  a  bad  day. 
"But.  honey,"  she  went  on— to  my  complete 
confusion  and  amazement— "one  day,  you're 
going  to  be  a  manager.  You'd  better  know 
that,  and  Just  get  your  mind  set  on  it.  I'm 
trying  to  help  you  get  there,  step  by  step." 
And  she  did.  She  really,  truly  did. 

I  look  at  the  people  woridng  in  my  office 
today  and  I  wonder  where  are  the  Marys?  I 
beUeve  they're  there  aU  right,  but  so  fraz- 
zled, their  energies  so  fragmented,  so  caught 
up  In  Just  getting  through  each  day's  work, 
that  there's  not  much  Joy  left  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

If  they're  supervisors,  they're  overloaded 
with  concerns  about  processing  time,  accu- 
racy percentages,  waiting  time  studies,  secu- 
rity audits,  labor-management  strictures. 
and  work  units— all  of  which  deserve  their 
attention,  but  only  as  means  to  an  end,  the 
end  being  pubUc  service.  I'm  afraid  that,  by 
sometimes  seeming  to  emphasize  these  as 
ends  in  themselves,  we  have  cheated  these 
young  people  of  the  time  they  need  to  de- 
velop a  real  feeling  of  commitment,  a  sense 
of  perspective,  and,  ultimately,  a  degree  of 
wisdom. 

If  they're  Claims  Representatives,  they 
are  likely  to  be  afraid  of  going  for  promo- 
tion because  they  don't  want  any  part  of 
what  they  perceive  as  Uttle  more  than  a 
frustrating  paper  chase  and  a  hassle.  At 
least  as  interviewers,  they  stiU  retain  the 
daUy  contact  with  the  pubUc  that  brings 
them  some  of  the  satisfaction  they  sought 
in  taking  the  Job  in  the  first  place. 

My  own  branch  office  today  is  in  many 
ways  better  than  the  old  Washington 
Heights  District  Office  of  20  years  ago:  it's 
nicer  looking,  it  has  some  sophisticated 
equipment,  such  as  a  photocopier,  a  word 
processor,  and  some  new  electric  typewrit- 
ers. The  desks  are  ancient  (but  not  so  it 
shows,  from  the  claimants'  side),  and  some 
of  the  chairs  and  file  cabinets  are  new.  It 
has  rust-colored  carpeting  instead  of  gray 
vinyl  tile  on  the  floor.  And  we  do  process 
claims  faster  and  more  accurately  than  we 
did  in  the  old  days.  No  doubt,  the  office  of 
tomorrow  wUl  look  even  brighter  and  less 
cluttered.  And,  with  our  Computer  Modern- 
ization Plan,  we'U  be  reaching  new  heights 
of  accuracy  and  speed. 

But  there's  tills  nagging  suspicion  In  my 
head  that  Jotm  Q.  and  Mrs.  Public,  who  cer- 
tainly don't  like  us  or  trust  us  as  much  now 
as  they  did  In  1957,  aren't  going  to  be  won 
over  by  ergonomic  furniture  or  the  sight  of 
a  computer  terminal  at  every  desk.  If  we 
manage  to  cut  waiting  time  down  to  ten 
minutes,  that'll  be  Just  dandy,  but  it  wiU 
soon  be  taken  for  granted,  as  longer  times 
are  now,  and  even  that  won't  reaUy  restore 
our  luster  In  the  public  eye. 

We  all  know  that  the  service  expected  of 
us  can't  be  measiued  entirely  in  numbers. 
Isn't  it  time  to  address  this  issue  with  the 
zeal  and  Ingenuity  we  have  lavished  for  so 
long  on  the  mechanics  of  our  business? 

Nimibers  measure  efficiency,  and,  of 
course,  all  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  expect 


us  to  be  efficient.  But,  since  the  services  we 
render  are  as  unique  to  every  person  as -he 
or  she  is  different  from  everyone  else,  it's 
Just  not  enough  to  teU  them,  or  Congreas. 
for  ttiat  matter,  ttuit  the  average  claim 
takes  X  number  of  days,  or  that  everything 
wiU  be  done  right  unless  they  are  those  two 
out  of  a  hundred  where  we  mess  up.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Q.  will  measure  our  service  by 
how  they  are  treated  by  our  staff. 

My  vision,  then,  of  public  service  shows 
me  a  couple  arriving  at  a  Social  Security 
office  less  than  an  hour  from  their  home. 
They  park  the  car  without  denting  It  In  the 
search  for  a  space.  Or  they  walk  a  few  steps 
from  the  bus  stop.  As  they  enter  a  clean  and 
cheerful  office,  they  are  welcomed,  not  Just 
acknowledged,  by  the  receptionist.  She  asks 
them  whether  they  have  an  appointment.  If 
not,  they  are  told  how  many  people  are 
ahead  of  them,  and  about  how  long  they 
wiU  have  to  wait.  Then,  a  brief  screening 
interview  establishes  why  they  have  come. 
Those  who  have  an  appointment  are  escort- 
ed immediately  to  the  interviewer  who  is  ex- 
pecting them.  No  screening  interview  la 
needed. 

At  the  interviewer's  desk,  our  couple  is  im- 
pressed by  the  interest,  professionalism,  and 
patience  of  the  employee  before  them.  They 
relax,  and  decide  they  are  in  safe  handa. 
The  interviewer's  attention  is  so  entirely  fo- 
cussed  on  them  that  no  walls  or  partitions 
are  needed  to  establish  a  sense  of  privacy. 
AU  their  questions  are  answered,  their 
rights  and  responsiblUtles  explained,  in 
terms  they  can  understand  and  remember, 
and  they  are  not  left  in  doubt  about  what  Is 
going  to  tiappen  next:  an  award  certificate 
WiU  come  (when?),  a  che<^  wUl  start  or  stop 
(when?),  or  nothing  wiU  happen  untU  they 
maU  in  the  evidence  requested.  They  don't 
leave  before  the  interviewer  has  given  them 
an  appropriate  caU-back  number  in  case 
they  should  need  it. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  our  couple's  flrst 
visit  WiU  be  their  only  one,  and  it  wiU  prob- 
ably be  needed  only  for  initial  claims,  and 
redeterminations. 

In  my  vision,  the  public  wIU  choose  to  do 
most  of  their  business  with  us  by  phone  or 
maU,  not  only  because  we  wfll  have  suooeas- 
fuUy  pubUcized  that  this  is  the  easiest  way, 
but— more  importantly— because  of  the 
trust  established  at  that  first  interview: 
they  wiU  have  no  misgivings  about  being  tm- 
derstood  and  weU  taken  care  of,  without  the 
visual  reassurance  of  a  faoe-to-faoe  contact 
Here  is  where  Conu>uter  Modernisation 
considerations  come  in.  When  I  visited  the 
Model  Office  in  Baltimore  last  March,  there 
was  StiU  some  uncertainty  about  which  posi- 
tion types  should  have  access  to  pending 
claims.  In  my  vision,  clerical  employees 
would,  of  course,  so  that  they  could  answer 
questions  and  do  foUow-ups.  And  teleservloe 
representatives  would,  so  that  when  claim- 
ants caU  a  Teleservice  Center  histead  of 
their  local  office,  they  could  get  knowledge- 
able and  substantive  repllea.  Further,  the 
teleservice  representative  should  be  able  to 
make  entries  on  the  oomputerlaed  develop- 
ment worksheet,  to  worii  hand-ln-^ove  with 
the  staffs  of  the  district  and  branch  offices. 
To  encourage  the  public  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  phone  and  the  mail,  we 
need  to  commit  ourselves  to  very  strict 
standards  in  responding.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  persuade  John  Q.  that  we  know  what 
we're  doing  than  to  make  absolutely  sure 
that  we  return  his  caU  when  promised,  and 
acknowledge  his  correspondence  within  48 
hours.  Not  to,  is  to  convey  the  message  tliat 
we're  not  interested,  or  not  able  to  run  our 
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,  and  to  impel  him  to  the  office  with 
»  aeuml  on  hit  face,  ukd  ant«  In  hla  pants  If 
hehaitowalt 

If  ymi  are  bonMt,  you  will  agree  that  my 
vlitai  ia,  for  moat  of  ua.  that  of  a  roey  to- 
waanom,  Juat  barely  dlacemible  throu^  the 
murky  atmoaphere  of  today.  So  how  do  we 
let  there  from  here?  How  do  we  begin  to 
aemb  the  ruat  off  our  tamiahed  reputation? 
And  bow  wfll  we  know  that  we're  doing  it? 

I  ""w^  flrst-atnee  our  atreogth  is  in 
our  people,  on  whoae  t>enonal  perfonnance, 
oonputer  wtaardry  notwithstanding,  our 
ninrwBi  must  depend— that  we  look  very 
carefully  at  our  recruitment,  selection,  and 
pnmotion  practioea.  We  need  better  meth- 
oda  to  help  ua  make  better  dedaions. 

If  we  are  wise  in  chooaing  who  wiU  work 
in  8SA.  we  woot  be  wasting  time  training 
the  temparamentaDy  unsuited  or  sniffing 
out  and  proaecutlng  so  many  bad  apples. 

No  "»«""*  of  training  will  make  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  No  degree  of  aptitude 
with  flgurea.  words,  or  computer  systems 
can  guarantee  the  patience  to  listen  or  the 
■km  to  communicate.  No  proliferation  of 
audits  and  other  security  measures  will 
truly  prevent  employee  fraud.  When  man- 
agement stands  up  again  to  prove  the  old  as- 
snmpUoo  that  people  are  basicaUy  honest. 
putting  so  high  a  value  on  integrity  and 
oourteay  that  their  opposites  become  un- 
thinkable, eschewing  every  form  of  sleight- 
of-hand  with  District  Office  Workload 
Report  statlsUcs  or  personal  bending  of 
rules,  the  staff  will  follow.  Respect  for 
othoa.  respect  for  oneaelf.  and  loyalty  to 
the  organisation  are  enthusiastic  partners. 

Second.  I  agree  with  Professor  Cohen  that 
we  must  pay  more  attenticm  to  the  teaching 
of  our  history  and  tradition.  I  agree  that  far 
too  little  time  ia  spent  on  program  purposes 
and  human  needs,  <m  how  some  of  our  com- 
plicated laws  and  procedures  came  to  be. 
and  on  why  Social  Security  Is  still  the  best 
way  our  society  knows  to  lessen  the  econom- 
ic uncertainties  of  age.  disability,  or  death 
of  the  breadwiiuier. 

Along  with  reviewing  our  past,  we  should 
also  be  sharing  our  confidence  in  the  future. 
When  sometMie  asks  any  of  us  "Will  Social 
Security  be  there  when  I  get  U>  be  old?"  we 
need  the  conviction  to  answer  yes,  and  the 
facts  to  back  it  up. 

Instead  of  well-meant  training  outlines  on 
tfrtintral  material— most  of  them  too  gener- 
al, too  late,  and  too  boring— how  about  one 
good  videotape  each  year  that  is  as  relevant 
and  inspiring  as  the  aoe  SSA  created  enti- 
tled "Before  the  Day?"  which  reminded  us 
of  the  Importance  and  purpose  of  the  pro- 
grams we  help  administer.  And  how  about  a 
pool  of  volunteers  from  among  some  of  our 
articulate  retired  employees  who  will  visit  at 
least  once  a  year  with  the  nearest  field 
office,  share  a  staff  meeting,  and  chat  about 
"the  way  we  were."  Stimulating  a  sense  of 
continuity  in  this  way  coats  nothing  and 
provides  for  Identification  with  SSA's  role, 
miasinn,  and  importance,  conunltment  to  its 
alma,  and  pride  In  its  accompllahments. 

My  third  point  again  echoes  Professor 
Cohen.  We  have  really  done  too  little  these 
past  ten  years  to  provide  an  effective,  ongo- 
ing public  information  program  for  young 
people  and  thoae  in  mldcareer.  The  lack  of 
travel  funds,  and  the  overloaded  schedules 
of  Field  Remesentatlves  and  managers  have 
given  us  plenty  of  excuses.  We  have  not 
spent  enough  time  with  Junior  high  and 
hl^  school  kids,  the  service  organizations, 
and  the  men  and  women  now  working.  We 
have  left  them  to  draw  their  assessment  of 
who  we  are,  and  what  we  do— and  how  well 


or  badly  we  do  it— from  the  news  media. 
Let's  get  back  to  soliciting  teachers  and 
local  iprogram  chairpersons  and  large  em- 
ployeira'  benefit  departments  to  help  us 
reacn  those  who  know  least  (and  probably 
care  least)  about  Social  Security.  Let's  tell 
thenif  as  we  used  to  tell  them,  why  they  pay 
FICAj  tax  and  Income  tax  for  our  programs, 
and  what  their  dollar  buys  for  them. 

As  to  how  best  to  measure  public  service: 
I'm  npt  fool  enough  to  think  that  we'll  ever 
get  a^ray  entirely  from  using  statistical  per- 
form4nce  Indicators  such  as  processing 
times  or  error  rates.  Or  that  we  should  not 
compare  ourselves  with  others,  using  what- 
ever objective  standards  the  system  can 
produce  for  us. 

If  t  had  my  druthers,  however,  all  stand- 
ards las  distinguished  from  goals)  would  be 
floatlhg  figures  rather  than  fixed-reflecting 
monthly,  quarterly,  or  yearly  averages  for  a 
region  or  an  area,  and  measuring  our  devi- 
ation from  that  average,  either  above  or 
below.  Nationally,  there  ought  to  be  goals 
towafd  which  all  components  would  strive. 

But  statistics  don't  go  far  enough,  or  deep 
enough,  and  that's  where  we've  failed  (or  so 
long.  My  idea  for  measuring  the  Quality  of 
our  service  to  the  public  is  simple  and  goes 
direct  to  the  source,  to  the  public  itself,  for 
feedteck.  We  should  be  asking  thtm  how 
well  ^e're  doing. 

St^  one  would  be  to  program  our  systems 
to  select  a  sizeable  ongoing  random  sample 
of  tlie  monthly  input  of  each  District  or 
Branfh  office— much  in  the  same  way  sam- 
ples are  now  selected  for  accuracy  reviews. 
We  could  crank  out  a  short  questionnaire  to 
the  diaimant,  recipient,  beneficiary,  or  op- 
pllcaat.  (In  my  airea,  most  would  have  to  be 
in  Sttanish,  so  coding  for  Spanish  notices 
woulf  have  to  be  incorporated  in  all  sys- 
tems—an idea  with  dividends  for  public  serv- 
ice, on  its  own  merits).  The  questionnaire 
would  be  in  seU-mailer  format,  addressed  to 
the  manager  of  the  office  whose  code  was 
used  on  the  systems  input. 

What  we  do  with  the  Information  elicited 
this  li^ay  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  local  manager  who  gets  it.  A  periodic 
summary  of  findings  and  actions  could  be 
repeated  up  the  line.  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
such  a  system  would  give  us  enough  feed- 
back, even  allowing  for  non-responders,  to 
help  us  gauge  the  severity  of  our  problems 
(their  existence  and  nature  are  no  secret  to 
anyone),  track  our  progress,  and  keep  tabs 
on  pgbllc  concerns. 

As  I  found  recently  when  I  began  Atlan- 
ta's public  service  satisfaction  assessment— a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  cumber- 
somo— the  very  fact  that  we're  asking  for 
comments  is,  to  many  people,  impressive. 
They're  delighted  that  we  care,  and  happy 
to  help  us  see  ourselves  more  clearly.  Note 
that  my  suggested  measurement  of  this 
aspect  of  public  service,  the  heart  of  it. 
really,  Includes  such  "unmeasiu^bles"  as  in- 
tereA,  tact,  professional  know-how,  and  atti- 
tude, besides  quantifiable  items  like  waiting 
time  and  accessibility  on  the  phone.  The  as- 
sessment should  serve  as  a  management 
tool,  with  its  only  goal  being  continued 
awaneness  of  where  we  fall  short  of  meeting 
the  i ublic's  needs  or  expectations.  It  should 
not  ie  used  with  a  numerical  standard  (such 
as  80%  "positive"  replies),  unless  self-im- 
poae4  by  local  management,  and  never  as  an 
item  for  comparison  with  others'  degree  of 
succ^  or  failure. 

I  believe  that  most  of  our  people  would 
llsteik  very  thoughtfully  to  the  public's  eval- 
uation of  us,  and  respond  with  a  renewed 
sena !  of  the  meaning  and  dignity  of  working 
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SBdal  Security  Administration. 
V  ould.  Mary  taught  me.« 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
BUSH  ON  PROBLEMS  AND 
PROSIECTS  FOR  DEMOCRACY 
IN  on  \  HEMTSPHEglE 

T 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
several  jdays  ago  Vice  President 
George  Bush  visited  his  home  State  of 
Texas,  perhaps  inspired  by  the 
shadow  ()f  the  Alamo  where  our  fore- 
fathers (iied  to  protect  our  system  of 
government,  the  Vice  President  elo- 
quently fpoke  of  the  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy lunong  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors to  oiir  south. 

As  the  Senate  debated  the  question 
of  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nica- 
ragua, the  Vice  President  outlined  his 
deep  concern  for  the  dangers  threat- 
ening the  fragile,  fledgling  democra- 
cies of  Central  and  South  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  Vice  President's  remarks,  which  I 
consider  a  timely  elucidation  of  the 
problems  and  prospects  for  democracy 
in  our  hemisphere.  As  he  points  out, 
these  are  problems  and  prospects  that 
are  of  vital  significance  to  our  collec- 
tive future. 

The  remarks  follow: 


remarks; 


Excerpts  !  or  Rkmabks  bt  Vick  PRxsisEin 
Oeokge   Bush,   Texas   Daily   Newspaper 

ASSOCIAtlOH    LUHCHBOR.    MARCH    23,    1987, 

Sah  AirwKio,  TX 

I'm  very  happy  to  be  back  in  San  Antonio 
among  my  feUow  Texans  and  especially  for 
the  chance  to  address  this  Influential  group. 

I  usually  like  to  begin  a  speech  with  a  rel- 
evant anecdote  or  story,  but  I  don't  feel  in  a 
very  lighihearted  mood  today.  Late  last 
night  I  arrived  here  in  San  Antonio  from 
Ecuador. 

The  dAnage  from  the  earthquake  is 
severe.  Earthquakes  caused  avalanches, 
which  dammed  up  the  rivers;  then  further 
earthquakes  destroyed  the  dams,  causing 
mudslides  and  destruction.  Several  thou- 
sand dead  or  missing.  Thousands  more  in- 
jured or  homeless.  Highways  and  bridges  de- 
stroyed.   1 

Tet  the^  is  another  disaster  beyond  the 
human  (fOK.  The  earthquakes  destroyed 
much  of  ^he  oil  pipeline  that  carries  all  of 
Ecuador's  oU  for  export  as  well  as  for  do- 
mestic use  and  provides  40%  of  all  govern- 
ment revalues.  Production  will  be  interrupt- 
ed for  at  least  five  months.  The  financial  ef- 
fects are  as  devastating  as  the  earthquake 
itself. 

A  majck-  question  is  whether  Ecuador's 
delicate  qemocracy  can  withstand  this  tre- 
mendous aettiack. 

Ecuador  Is  representative  of  what's  hap- 
pening all  over  Central  and  South  America. 
It's  a  coulktry  struggling  to  hold  onto  a  frag- 
ile demomcy  in  the  face  of  enormous  pres- 
sures and!  threats.  When  it  comes  to  democ- 
racy in  l)atin  America,  my  heart  is  in  my 
throat.  I j  don't  believe  there's  anyplace  in 
the  worlq  where  I  am  more  hopeful  and  at 
the  same  time  more  concerned.  We're  on 
the  vergi  of  a  tremendous  long-term  ad- 
vancement of  freedom  or  else  the  stuiming 
loss  of  a  Once-ln-a-r  ntury  opportunity.  And 
democracy  in  Latin  America  is  what  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  here  at  the  home  of  the 


Alamo,  here  In  our  state  that  Is  so  inextrica- 
bly intertwined  with  the  countries  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande. 

As  recently  as  ten  years  ago,  only  one 
third  of  Latin  America  enjoyed  democratic 
government  In  Central  America,  CosU  Rica 
had  a  strong  tradition  of  competitive  poli- 
tics, but  its  neighbors  were  ruled  by  gener- 
als. In  South  America,  although  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  were  democratic,  the  rest  of 
the  continent  was  almost  definitely  anti- 
democratic with  official  violence  and  tor- 
ture as  a  way  of  life.  Most  were  dictator- 
ships on  the  light. 

Today,  ninety  percent  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  enjoy 
democratic  government.  In  ten  years,  ten 
countries  have  moved  toward  elected  repre- 
sentation. I  can't  recall  a  period  in  history 
when  we've  aeen  such  advances  in  freedom 
by  BO  many  nations  in  so  short  a  time.  And 
because  it's  so  important,  let  me  read  you 
democracy's  Latin  American  graduating 
class.  Ecuador  1979.  Peru  1980.  BoUvia  1983. 
Honduras  1982.  Argentina  1983.  Grenada 
1983.  El  Salvador  1984.  BrazU  1985.  Uruguay 
1985.  OuatemaU  1986. 

In  terms  of  non-democratic  regimes, 
there's  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  on  the  totalitar- 
ian communist  left,  and  Chile  and  Paraguay 
on  the  authoritarian  right.  The  non-demo- 
cratic countries  are  now  in  the  minority. 
They  are  the  ones  that  are  isolated. 

You  know  at  the  conclusion  of  our  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  a  lady  asked  Benjamin 
Franklin.  "Sir.  do  we  have  a  republic  or  a 
monarchy?"  Franklin's  famous  reply  was. 
"A  republic— if  we  can  keep  it." 

WeU.  moat  of  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica now  have  democracies  If  they  can  keep 
them.  But  there  are  looming  dangers.  The 
biggest  danger  in  South  America  is  econom- 
ic. The  danger  in  Central  America  is  eco- 
nomic but  it  is  also  military. 

The  debt  crises  and  failure  by  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  to  pursue  economic 
reform  present  the  greatest  threats  to  the 
consolidation  of  democracy.  With  large  debt 
payments,  these  countries  don't  have  the 
money  to  spend  on  needed  investments  and 
social  programs.  The  result  could  be  civil 
tensions  that  l>ring  down  the  democracies 
and  result  in  authoritarian  regimes  of  either 
the  left  or  the  right. 

Debt  is  a  tremendous  problem  that  weak- 
ens these  new  democracies  and  also  pre- 
vents them  from  buying  our  products, 
which  in  turn  would  help  our  trade  deficit. 
What  Is  called  for  Is  a  new  wave  of  flexibil- 
ity from  banks,  international  financial  insti- 
tutions, and  governments. 

The  big  banks  must  follow  through  on 
their  pledge  to  help  countries  that  adopt 
market  force  economies.  President  Fabres 
Cordero  came  to  office  sounding  more  like 
Ronald  Reagan  than  Ronald  Reagan,  com- 
mitting Ecuador  to  free  enterprise.  Until  he 
received  the  1-2  punch  of  oil  price  declines 
and  the  devastating  earthquake,  things 
were  on  the  move  for  Ecuador's  economy. 
He  is  still  determined,  but  he  needs  help.  I 
urge  the  banks  to  be  as  flexible  as  possible, 
both  the  private  banks  and  the  internation- 
al financial  institutions,  particularly  the 
World  Bank. 

On  top  of  the  economic  pressures,  there 
are  security  threats,  as  well,  to  South  Amer- 
ican democracies.  The  threats  come  from 
subversion,  coups,  terrorism,  and  narcotics. 
And  let  me  tell  you  Just  one  example  I 
heard  from  President  Febres  Cordero  when 
I  had  lunch  with  him  yesterday  in  Quito. 

In  January  the  President  visiting  an  Air 
Force  base  was  kidnapped  and  marked  for 


assassination  by  troops  within  Ecuador's  Air 
Force.  He  told  me  of  how  machhie  gun  fire 
was  sprayed  in  his  direction.  His  Army  body- 
guards stepped  in  to  take  the  bullets.  The 
security  man  on  the  left  was  hit  and  killed. 
The  one  on  the  right  was  hit  and  killed.  An- 
other put  his  body  on  top  of  the  President 
to  shield  him.  As  he  lay  there  on  the 
ground,  bayonet  at  his  throat  and  gun  at  his 
head,  he  reaffirmed  his  commitment  to  a 
democratic  Ecuador.  And  something  miracu- 
lous happened— the  troops  simply  couldn't 
bring  themselves  to  kill  him  at  close  range. 

There  are  good,  courageous  leaders  all 
over  Latin  America  who  are  risking  their 
lives  for  their  democracies.  That  Is  true  of 
Cordero  of  Ecuador.  It's  true  of  Cereao  of 
Ouatemala.  It's  true  of  Arias  of  Coeta  Rica. 
It's  true  of  Azoona  of  Honduras.  It's  true  of 
Duarte  in  El  Salvador.  It's  true  of  so  many 
others  who  put  their  lives  on  the  line  so 
that  democracy  might  have  a  chance. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  major  threat  to 
democracy  in  Central  America— Nicaragua. 
Our  Administration  in  spite  of  our  efforts 
has  failed  to  educate  the  American  people 
to  the  threat  that  Nicaragua  poaes.  Yet  to 
the  people  of  Central  America,  the  danger  is 
real  and  imminent. 

In  January,  the  Gallup  organization  con- 
ducted major  public  opinion  surveys  in 
Coata  Rica,  Honduras,  El  Salvador  and  Gua- 
temala—the democratic  nations  that  neigh- 
bor Nicaragua.  Let  me  tell  you  what  the 
people  of  Central  America  think. 

Three  quarters  of  the  people  hold  an  un- 
favorable view  of  the  Sandinistas,  believing 
that  the  Sandinistas  treat  people  unjustly 
and  represent  only  a  minority  of  the  popu- 
lation. Large  majorities  believe  It  would  be 
better  for  Nicaragua,  as  well  as  for  their 
own  countries,  if  Contra  forces  could  win. 

Seven  out  of  ten  describe  Nicaragua  as  an 
instrument  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  Honduras,  eight  out  of  ten  people  say 
that  the  presence  of  U.S.  troops  there  for 
maneuvers  helps  deter  a  Nicaraguan  inva- 
sion of  their  country. 

Now  I  hope  the  Congress  hears  the  impor- 
tant message  of  this  next  finding  and  takes 
it  to  heart.  Two-thirds  of  the  people  in  all 
four  countries  surrounding  Nicaragua  ap- 
prove UJS.  aid  to  the  Contras. 

What  this  survey  in  effect  says  is  that  the 
people  who  are  most  affected  by  our  Cen- 
tral American  policies— the  Central  Ameri- 
cans themselves— support  it  They  under- 
stand the  dangers  and  they  understand  our 
response  to  those  dangers. 

And  let  me  tell  you  of  one  last  finding  be- 
cause it  regards  the  trust  and  exi>ectations 
that  our  friends  in  Central  America  place  in 
us.  88  percent  of  the  people  in  Guatemala, 
84  percent  of  the  people  in  El  Salvador.  88 
percent  of  the  people  in  Honduras,  and  91 
percent  of  the  people  in  Costa  Rica,  l>elleve 
the  U.S.  can  be  relied  upon  to  help  them 
defend  their  countries  if  they  are  attacked. 

The  people  of  Central  America  have  a 
right  to  know  what  they  can  expect  from  us. 
They  have  a  right  to  a  consistent  U.S. 
policy.  They  have  a  TigbX,  to  know  we  will 
not  toy  with  them  the  way  the  Congress  has 
toyed  with  the  Contras. 

For  more  than  three  decades,  it  was  a 
given  of  American  foreign  policy  that  poll- 
tics  stopped  at  the  water's  edge.  That 
proved  especially  true  during  World  War  n 
when  the  democratic  and  rqwibltcan  parties 
united  to  defeat  fascism.  Following  the  war, 
both  parties  sui^wrted  containment  of  the 
new  threat:  Soviet  expansionism,  Unfortu- 
nately, that  bipartisan  consensus  began  to 
break  down  over  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 


I  believe  support  for  democracy,  the  very 
heart  of  American  society,  should  today  be 
the  organizing  principle  for  the  American 
foreign  policy. 

Yet  can  the  Latin  American  demoeracieB 
coimt  on  us?  For  FY  1987  Congreaaional  ap- 
propriations required  that  the  VS.  ecooom- 
ic  assistance  to  lAtin  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean be  cut  by  nearly  S0%  to  approxi- 
mately $1.3  billion.  And  the  Chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Cmnmittee  said  last 
week  that  the  fiscal  1988  foreign  affairs 
budget  would  be  cut  from  the  1987  levels. 

Yes  we  have  need  at  home  on  which  this 
money  could  be  well  spent  But  we  alao  have 
reqwnsibilities  to  democracy  abroad.  WQl 
America  be  America  if  she  doesn't  saerlfloe 
for  her  ideals? 

The  Democratic  House  of  Representatives 
seems  ready  to  abandon  the  military  strug- 
gle for  democracy  In  Central  America.  The 
House  seems  ready  to  turn  Its  back  and  walk 
away  from  the  Contras.  the  democratic  re- 
sistance that  has  grown  fran  a  handful  in 
1983  to  more  than  13.000  today  who  are  In 
Nicaragiut  fighting  for  freedmn  in  their  own 
country.  Despite  their  Inexperience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  %indlnifta  Army,  which  is 
trained  and  equipped  by  the  Soviets  and  the 
Cubans,  and  despite  our  own  inconstancy  In 
supporting  their  flght  the  Ctmtras  have 
held  on. 

And  let  us  say  we've  always  been  willing  to 
talk  and  encourage  negotlationa.  We  our- 
selves have  talked  directly  with  the  mcara- 
guans.  We've  supported  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess. We  support  manj(6f  the  proposals  made 
by  President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica  in  his  plan 
to  bring  peace  to  Central  Amnica.  We  mo- 
pose  that  the  Nlcaraguans  do  what  Presi- 
dent Duarte  has  done  in  El  Salvador— talk 
directly  to  opposition  forces.  But  let's  face 
it,  the  Sandinistas  so  far  have  shown  no  In- 
terest in  any  disniaainn  that  wHl  result  In  a 
democratic  Nicaragua. 

We  have  a  choice. 

Either  we're  going  to  support  the  democ- 
racies that  exist  and  those  who  are  seeking 
democracy,  or  we're  going  to  turn  our  backs 
economically  and  strategically.  We  cannot 
continue  to  say  we  support  democracy  in 
Latin  America,  but  then  do  nothing. 

Some  of  you  may  have  noticed  speculation 
I  might  be  interested  in  higher  office.  Well. 
if  I  ever  do  hold  the  highest  office  in  thU 
land.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  I  will  emphasliie 
constantly— and  that  is  the  importance  of 
the  peoples  and  countries  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. 

What  we're  going  to  need  in  the  1990's  Is 
hemispheric  solidarity  and  trust  sudi  as 
we've  never  seen  and  never  had.  I  believe  we 
must  look  homeward  because  of  the  threata. 
because  of  the  opportunitiea.  and  becauae 
these  are  our  neighbors.  We  havent  always 
treated  them  with  the  respect  and  attenticm 
they  deserve. 

Let  me  give  you  <me  small  example  of  why 
I  feel  doae,  and  why  the  American  people 
should  feel  dose,  to  our  neighbota  in  lAtln 
America. 

This  past  year  I  attended  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica.  The 
ceremony  was  held  in  a  stadium  that  was 
filled  to  capacity  with  celebrating  CosU 
Ricans.  The  delegation  from  each  country 
walked  into  the  arena  behind  its  own  flag. 
The  representative  from  mcaragua  preced- 
ed me  into  the  stadium,  and  was  met  with 
whistles  aiul  catcalls.  I  have  to  confess  that 
at  the  time  I  felt  a  certain  apprehension  at 
what  I  might  encounter  when  I  walked  in. 

Yet  when  the  U.8.  delegation  came  in 
l)ehlnd  our  flag,  people  roae  to  their  feet 
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■nd  tbm  ■tadlnm  erupted  Into  eheos.  They 
vet*  cfaeeiliit  for  the  Stars  and  Strlpee; 
they  were  rheerlng  for  demoaacy;  and  they 
were  *»»— iiiij  tar  the  frimdthlp  between 
our  two  coimtitaa. 

I  warn  deeply  moved.  I  waa  proud. 

Ladlea  and  gentlemen,  theae  are  our 
people.  We  cannot  turn  our  backa  on  the 
people  in  Ooata  Mca  or  Honduras  or  Ecua- 
dor or  Quatemala  or  El  Salvador.  They 
espeet  more  than  that  from  us.  and  we 
abonld  expect  more  than  that  from  our- 


Tou  know  someone  onoe  said  that  democ- 
raei  Is  baaed  upon  the  oonvlctton  that  there 
are  extraordinary  poaribllttlee  In  ordinary 
people.  I  believe  there  are  extraordinary 
pnaslbiHtlea  In  the  people  of  I^tln  America. 
And  I  beUeve  there  are  extraonUndary  pos- 
slblllUea  In  Latin  America  democracy.* 


NUCLEAR  NON-PROLIFERATION 
TREATY 

•  Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  last 
mooth  Prime  Minister  Felipe  Gonza- 
les of  i^jain  announced  that  his  coun- 
try wOl  beocHne  the  136th  nation  to 
adhere  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Treaty  [NFT]  of  1968. 1  commend 
the  Prime  Minister  for  taking  this  sen- 
sible and  valuatfle  step. 

The  International  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  a  grave  and  growing  threat 
to  tntemational  stability  and  VB.  na- 
tkmal  security.  Each  addition  to  the 
"nuclear  club"  means,  of  course,  an- 
other finger  on  the  nuclear  trigger, 
but  It  means  much  more  than  that. 
Regional  rivalries,  domestic  instability, 
and  technical  Inexperience  increase 
the  likelihood  that  today's  emerging 
nuclear  nations  wHl  someday  use  the 
bomb.  And  if  this  occurs,  there  is  no 
way  to  guarantee  that  the  enstilng  nu- 
clear crisis  will  not  quickly  escalate  to 
global  proportions. 

How  wiU  the  Prime  Minister's  deci- 
sion help  reduce  this  threat?  By  ad- 
hering to  the  NFT.  Spain  will: 

Reinforce  the  international  norm  of 
forgoing  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment. 

Bolster  the  prestige  of  the  nuclear 
nonprollf  eratlon  regime— a  global  net- 
work of  treaties,  agreements,  and  mul- 
tilateral organizations  aimed  at  curb- 
ing the  spread  of  nuclear  wei^jons. 

Affirm  that  adherence  to  the  treaty 
is  consistent  with  national  security 
and  sovereignty. 

Encourage  the  few  remaining  treaty 
holdouts,  particularly  the  emerging 
nuclear  supplier  nations,  to  become 
parties  to  the  NFT. 

I  ask  that  the  relevant  excerpt  from 
the  Prime  Minister's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

We  have  also  begun  negotiations  for  the 
reduction  of  the  DdS.  military  presence,  in 
materiel  and  In  Installations.  Although  the 
principle  of  this  reduction  is  accepted— 
which  Is.  furthermore,  the  outcome  of  a  sov- 
ereign dfclslon  taken  by  our  people— the  po- 
sitions are  still  distant.  The  negotiations 
wOl  continue  untU  we  achieve  objectives  aat- 
Isfactory  for  us.  bearing  in  mind  our  defense 


needs  and  possibilities,  as  well  as  our  posi- 
tions n  relation  to  the  Western  world. 

Anqther  matter  that  has  been  stressed  re- 
peatedly is  the  question  of  Spain  being  a 
nonni  idear  country.  Our  country  U,  and  will 
contii  lue  to  be.  free  of  nuclear  arms.  Argu- 
ment yn  this  point,  when  it  occurs,  is  imwar- 
rante  L  If  anyone  has  any  doubts,  which  of 
cours !  would  be  unjustified,  about  what  the 
gover  unent's  wishes  are  on  the  question  of 
nude  ir  arms.  I  hope  it  will  reassure  them— 
some(  hlng  that  is  not  easy  to  do— for  me  to 
announce  that  we  have  decided  to  adhere  to 
the  Ituclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  [Ap- 
plaua  t.l  Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
wouU  like  it  to  be  clear  to  our  fellow  clti- 
aens  Vhat  the  policy  adopted  by  this  govern- 
ment, the  policy  approved  in  referendum  by 
our  people.  Is  being  carried  out,  and  will 
continue  to  be  carried  out  strictly  and  deci- 
sively. 

I  also  said  I  would  inform  you  of  the  gov- 
ernment's present  Judgment  on  the  fight 
against  terrorism,  both  with  reference  to 
the  pfesent  state  of  the  phenomenon  itself, 
and  Concerning  the  changes  of  legislation 
that  tre  Intend  to  propose  to  the  Chamber. 
As  f sfe-  as  fundamentals  are  concerned,  the 
government's  stance  of  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant effort  to  eradicate  the  plot  of  terror- 
ism is,  naturally,  unchanged,  as  is  our  deci- 
sion not  to  negotiate  politically  with  any 
terrorist  band,  with  any  organization  that 
uses  violence,  force,  in  short  terror,  as  an  in- 
strutaent  to  try  and  change  the  system  of 
livind  together  in  freedom  and  peace  which 
our  ^institution  and  the  laws  uphold. 

Wei  believe,  speaking  prudently,  as  this 
matter  reauiies,  that  progress  Is  being  made 
In  the  eradication  of  this  blot.  Despite  cer- 
tain problems,  the  policy  of  rehabilitation 
and  t  tie  constant  pressure  of  the  police  and 
impnivements  in  policing  are  producing  re- 
sults. But  I  would  like  to  give  a  special  em- 
phasli  to  International  collaboration,  and 
especially  the  collaboration  of  the  political 
authorities  and  the  police  forces  of  Prance, 
as  well  as  the  extremely  positive  stance 
taken  by  their  legal  institutions.  This  Is  al- 
lowing us  not  only  to  arrest  and  bring  to 
trial  those  responsible  for  criminal  actions 
who  afterward  go  Into  hiding  beyond  our 
borders,  but  at  the  same  time  to  gather 
knowledge  about  their  organizational  and 
operational  methods. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  becoming  harder 
and  harder  for  the  terrorists  to  act  with 
freedbm  of  movement  in  our  neighboring 
country,  preparing  for  violent  acts  in  Spain 
fromjthis  base.  This  series  of  actors  lead  us 
to  a4  analysis  of  the  terrorist  phenomenon 
whi(^  at  the  risk  of  [passage  indistinct].  I 
think,  imtfl  now,  none  of  us  had  enough  ele- 
ments to  affirm,  as  I  intend  to  affirm  to 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  And  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  I  am  not  speaking  from  a 
Juris^ctional  point  of  view,  a  viewpoint  I  re- 
spect 

8o«  ladles  and  gentlemen,  from  the  aocu- 
mulajtion  of  the  information  being  obtained, 
via  important  arrests  and  especially  via  the 
obtained  In  the  so-called  Sokoa 
operation  [French  furniture  factory 
raided  in  November  19861,  we 
ite  without  fear  of  error  that  there  is 
link  between  the  terrorist  organiza- 
?A  and  what  we  can  consider  to  be  its 
political  arm:  that  the  proceeds  of  the  ex- 
tortions, kidnappings  and  other  activities  of 
this  type  by  the  terrorists  go  not  only  to 
paying  for  arms  for  further  acts  of  violence 
and  for  paying  those  who  carry  them  out, 
but  (here  is  a  flow  of  finance  Into  political 
activities,  and  also  into  publications  which 
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we  can  consider  linked  to  this  operational 
grouping.  And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to- 
gether witjh  the  extortions,  there  may  be 
cases,  it  pust  be  said,  of  contributions 
which  arcj  not  obligatory;  not,  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  product  of  fear,  but  volun- 
tary. J 

From  all  this  a  picture  can  naturally  be 
deduced  irtilch,  in  our  Judgment,  may  have 
consequences  from  the  point  of  view  of 
criminal  UJw,  although,  obviously,  this  Is  not 
the  executive's  sphere.  But  from  the  politi- 
cal point  Of  view,  democratic  forces,  when 
they  are  leaking  judgments,  should  bear  in 
mind  the  existence  of  this  complex  of  rela- 
tions, whleh  I  define  as  openly  criminal,  and 
should  lead  us  to  reject  any  kind  of  political 
relationsh^  with  those  involved  in  it.  Be- 
cause this  is  so,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
will  understand  more  readily  our  (H>poeltlon 
to  the  presence  of  someone  being  held  in 
prison  awaiting  trial  for  membership  of  the 
terrorist  gang  in  the  Institutions  which  they 
themselvef  aim  to  destroy  by  force. 

We  have  stated  the  government's  opinion, 
and  we  repeat  it  here,  with  every  re^iect  for 
the  oplnlop  of  the  courts,  but  exercising  the 
legitimate  right  to  tell  citizens  what  we 
think.  No  system  can  allow  itself  to  let 
those  who  want  to  destroy  the  institutions 
by  means  of  violence  enter  those  institu- 
tions. The  Spanish  Constitution  allows  not 
only  for  the  existence  of  opinions  which  are 
obviously  In  disagreement  within  the  frame- 
work of  tike  Constitution,  but  for  the  exist- 
ence of  opinions  which  disagree  with  this 
framework  itself  which  defines  our  rela- 
tions. But,  like  all  others  it  rejects— and  the 
laws  logically  do  not  permit— the  changing 
of  the  established  rules  of  the  game  by  vio- 
lence or  force.  And  these  reflections  are 
valid  not  only  for  a  terrorist  organization 
like  ETA,  but  also  for  any  other  organiza- 
tion whic^  is  violent  or  uses  force,  even 
though  a^ialysls  may  reveal  differences  in 
sensibility  in  one  case  or  another. 

In  addition,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when 
some  aspects  of  the  special  legislation  on 
terrorism  have  come  to  the  end  of  the 
period  In  which  they  were  to  be  in  force, 
and  In  ll^t  of  all  the  experience  we  have 
gained,  the  government  alms  to  propose  to 
the  Chan4>er  the  repeal  of  this  special  legis- 
lation, naturally  without  losing  one  iota  of 
all  that  a*e  consider  to  be  necessary  for  the 
fight  against  violence  to  be  effective  within 
the  framfwork  of  a  state  of  law.  In  doing 
this,  we  |hope  above  all  for  clearer  and 
firmer  sijpport  in  this  fight  from  some 
groups  who  are  still  questioning  some  as- 
pects of  this  legislation.  The  substantive 
penal  norms  included  in  this  legislation  will 
return  to  the  penal  code,  where  they  were 
before,  and  the  necessary  norms  pertaining 
to  legal  processes  wHl  become  part  of  the 
law  of  njimtTifci  procedure.  It  will  be  the 
judge  wh^  will  decide  on  whether  or  not  de- 
tainees are  to  be  held  Incommunicado,  as 
that  law  lays  down;  and.  In  addition,  the 
period  of  detention  will  be  prolonged  to  48 
hours,  in  our  proposal  with  the  consent  of 
the  judiciary.  We  have  always  acted  pru- 
dently, and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
evaluation  of  this  task,  that  of  eradicating 
terrorism  land  its  consequences.* 


SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  liEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  pall  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  Im  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  edition  of  March  25.  1987.  con- 
cerning recent  humanitarian  stirrings 


in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  article  says 
that  more  than  400  Soviet  Jews  have 
received  permission  to  emigrate  in 
March— this  is  the  highest  monthly 
figure  since  1981. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  seems  to  be  seri- 
ous in  his  attempt  to  pry  open,  some- 
what, the  doors  of  Soviet  society.  Year 
after  year  Members  of  Congress  stand 
up  to  plead  the  case  of  ref  usenlks  who 
are  denied  their  right  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Year  after  year  we  have 
written  letters  on  their  behalf.  For  too 
long  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  has 
been  a  sticking  point  between  the  su- 
perpowers. But  as  long  as  the  basic 
human  right  of  emigration  is  denied, 
you  can  be  sure  that  year  after  year 
we  will  continue  to  fight  and  plead  on 
behalf  of  those  who  want  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

PerhiUDs  Mikhail  Oorbachev  has  fi- 
nally realized  that  the  stakes  are  too 
high  to  let  this  point  of  contention 
persist.  I  hope  that  these  new  releases 
are  only  the  beginning.  Americans 
must  not  and  will  not  forget  the 
400.000  of  the  1.7  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  leave. 

Americans  cherish  freedom.  The 
idea  that  any  people  would  be  singled 
out  and  prohibited  from  emigrating  is 
alien  to  our  culture.  The  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews.  Armenians,  and  Pentecos- 
tals  will  always  be  important  to  Ameri- 
cans and  will  always  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  for  any  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  On  this  point.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  agree. 

I  am  heartened  by  these  steps,  hesi- 
tant and  long  overdue  as  they  are.  I 
hope  this  is  part  of  a  series  of  releases 
that  will  help  in  improving  relations 
between  our  two  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  article  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  Yorii  Times,  Bfar.  25, 1987] 

Sovm  EmoxAnoM  or  Jxws  is  Highxst  ni 

Last  Pivx  Tkass 

(By  Philip  Taubman) 

Moscow,  March  24.— More  than  400 
Soviet  Jews  have  so  far  received  permission 
to  emigrate  In  March,  the  highest  monthly 
figure  since  the  end  of  1981,  Western  diplo- 
mats and  Soviet  officials  said  today. 

While  still  far  below  the  rate  of  the  peak 
year  of  1979,  when  more  than  4,000  Jews 
left  each  month,  the  March  figure— exi>ect- 
ed  to  go  as  high  as  500— represents  a  sharp 
rise  over  the  monthly  rate  in  the  last  five 
years  and  a  fourfold  rise  over  January. 

If  the  increase  continues.  It  could  ease  one 
of  the  major  problons  In  Soviet-American 
relations.  The  Reagan  Administration  has 
stressed  that  improvement  in  ties  could  not 
occur  without  liberalized  Soviet  onigration. 

[Jerry  Ooodman,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  said 
that  if  the  figure  of  500  was  reached  this 
month.  It  would  be  "the  first  significant 
step  in  unfreezing  the  backlog"  of  Jews 
seeking  to  leave.] 

Mmoxinxs  ckt  pbkrsxxci 
Emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  Is  gen- 
erally restricted  for  aU  citizens,  but  Jews 
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and  some  other  minorities,  notably  ethnic 
Oermans  and  Armenians,  have  been  getting 
preferential  treatment  by  being  permitted 
to  leave  in  substantial  numbers  over  the 
years  on  grounds  of  family  reunification. 
The  Jewish  exodus  reached  a  peak  of  more 
than  51,000  in  1979  before  dnmiplng  off. 
Last  year  914  Jews  left. 

The  Increase  in  emigration  this  year  fol- 
lows the  release  of  close  to  100  dissidents 
imprisoned  or  sent  into  exile  for  criticizing 
Oovemment  policies. 

Under  Mikhail  S.  Oorbachev,  the  authori- 
ties have  moved  In  several  areas  to  open  up 
Soviet  society,  both  to  energize  the  nation 
and  to  reduce  outside  critldsm. 

NO  BASIC  CRAMOK  KXPBCTED 

Some  Western  diplomats  said  the  steps  in 
Jewish  emigration  seemed  Intended  mainly 
tot  foreign  consumption  and  were  motivated 
less  by  a  change  in  attitude  about  emigra- 
tion in  general  than  a  desire  to  lessen  fric- 
tion with  the  West  by  allowing  Jews  to 
leave. 

President  Reagan  and  other  Western  lead- 
ers have  tied  progress  on  human  rights 
issues,  including  the  easing  of  restrictions  of 
emigration,  to  advances  on  other  issues,  in- 
cluding aims  control  and  trade. 

The  Moscow  diplomats  said  that  Mr.  Oor- 
bachev might  also  hope  to  limit  the  possibil- 
ity of  anti-Soviet  demonstrations  If  he  visits 
Washington  later  this  year.  American 
Jewish  groups  have  threatened  protests. 

The  diplomats  said  the  Jewish  emigration 
rate  started  to  increase  in  February,  reach- 
ing a  level  of  about  250  who  had  received 
visas. 

"These  are  people  who  have  either  left  or 
are  about  to  go,"  one  diplomat  said. 

In  New  York,  the  National  Conference 
said  the  number  who  actually  left  were  98  In 
January.  146  In  February,  and  370  through 
March  21.  But  diplomats  said  the  number  of 
those  who  had  received  permission  so  far 
this  month  to  leave  was  already  more  than 
400. 

The  Moscow  diplomats  said  the  rise  of 
Jewish  emigration  suggested  that  the  au- 
thorities were  following  through  on  prom- 
ises to  review  the  backlog  of  applications, 
estimated  at  more  than  10,000.  So  far  this 
month  more  than  400  Jews  have  received 
visas,  and  about  a  hundred  others  are  ex- 
pected to  get  them  by  April  1.  An  exact 
count  Is  unavailable. 

Last  week  a  Soviet  official  said  in  Wash- 
ington that  10,000  to  12,000  Jews  were  likely 
to  get  exit  visas  this  year. 

HOST  DO  NOT  GO  TO  ISRAKL 

Under  current  procedures,  most  Jews  emi- 
grating from  the  Soviet  Union  leave  on  the 
basis  of  visas  listing  Israel  as  the  country  of 
destination. 

The  Soviet  Union  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Israel  during  the  19ff7  Arab-Israe- 
li war.  The  Dutch  Embassy  represents  Israe- 
li Interests  here  and  Issues  Israeli  visas  to 
Jews  who  receive  Soviet  exit  permits. 

In  recent  years,  however,  an  Increasing 
number  of  Soviet  Jews  have  chosen  Instead 
to  go  to  the  United  States  once  they  arrive 
In  Vienna,  usually  the  first  stop  for  emi- 
grants. 

The  Israeli  Oovemment  has  been  pressing 
the  United  States  not  to  admit  Jews  directly 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  have  them 
proceed  first  to  Israel  on  the  basis  of  their 
Israeli  visas.  But  the  United  States  has  in- 
sisted that  the  country  of  destination  for 
Soviet  Jewish  emigrants  be  a  matter  of  free 
choice. 

Soviet  officials  have  cauUmied  that  a 
return  to  the  large-scale  emigration  of  the 


1970's  was  unlikely.  A  total  of  more  than 
260,000  Jews  have  been  allowed  to  emigrant 
since  the  exodus  began  in  the  late  1960'a 

There  are  now  about  1.7  mllllan  Jews  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  out  of  a  population  of  2W 
million,  and  the  Israeli  authorities  and  some 
Jewish  groups  abroad  contend  that  as  many 
as  400,000  stlU  want  to  leave.  Soviet  officials 
say  the  number  of  would-be  Jewlah  emi- 
grants is  far  smaller. 

There  is  no  estimate  of  the  number  of 
other  Soviet  dtlsens  who  would  want  to 
Knigrate  If  the  barriers  ever  were  lowered. 

A  new  emigration  law  that  took  effect 
Jan.  1  allows  emigration  mainly  on  grounds 
of  family  reunification  and  was  preamted 
by  Soviet  officials  as  a  codification  of  exist- 
ing rules. 

American  officials  and  a  number  of  Soviet 
Emigres  contended  that  the  new  law  was 
more  restrictive  than  previous  practice  be- 
cause it  Justified  emigration  only  cm  the 
ground  of  reunification  with  close  family 
members,  excluding  more  distant  relatives 
such  as  grandparents,  cousins,  uncles  and 
aunts. 

Richard  Schlfter.  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Hmnan  Rights  and  Humanitari- 
an Affairs,  said  in  January  that  30,000  to 
40,000  people  would  be  eligible  to  leave 
under  the  new  law. 

Today,  Western  diplomats  said  that  Soviet 
officials  appeared  to  be  interpreting  the  law 
more  broadly  than  expected,  allowing  Jews 
with  distant  relatives  in  the  West  to  leave. 

"What  we  may  be  seeing  is  a  housedean- 
Ing  of  those  who  have  been  waiting  for 
years  to  go,  but  once  that  group  has  beoi 
thinned  out,  the  rate  will  tighten  up  again.'' 
a  diplomat  said. 

Word  of  the  Increase  has  started  to  spread 
among  Moscow  Jews  who  have  had  emigra- 
tion applications  pending  for  years.  Many 
have  been  asked  by  the  authorities  to  re- 
apply. 

Almost  all  those  who  have  applied  have 
lost  their  jobs.  Emigration  Is  considered  vir- 
tual treason  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  would- 
be  emigrants  are  generally  ostradaed  by 
Soviet  society. 

niCRXASE  CALLKD  SIGNITICANT 

Jerry  Ooodman.  executive  director  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  said 
yesterday  in  an  interview  from  Jerusalem: 

"Certainly,  If  this  number  reaches  the  an- 
ticipated 450  to  500  this  month,  it  would 
represent  the  flist  significant  step  In  un- 
freezing the  backlog. 

"It  is  not  yet  a  solution  to  the  overriding 
problem  of  hundreds  of  thousands  we  are 
confident  wish  to  leave.  But  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  move  in  that  direction  which  bears 
promise  for  the  future  and  it  is  something 
we  will  watch  with  eagerness." 

The  National  Conference  is  an  umbrella 
group  of  nearly  50  American  organizations.* 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR 

GORDON  J.  HUMPHREY— AF- 
GHANISTAN: LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MAINE 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December,  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its  8th 
year.  The  horrible  condition  of  human 
rights  in  Afghanistan  was  recently  de- 
scribed in  a  United  Nations  report  as: 
"a  situation  approaching  genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan.  I  have  re- 
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oetvcd  thouaandi  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icftna  merotB  the  NkUon  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  aoiseleai  atrocities  being 
camiiiltted  today  in  Afghanlatan. 
Mkny  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  sflenoe  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  thie  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  shall  insert  into 
the  Rkxod  two  lettos  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today.  I 
submit  two  letters  fran  the  State  of 
Ifalne  and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
theRKOKo: 

The  letters  follow: 

Haixowkll,  ME. 

Boa.  SBUToa  Humprkkt:  The  United 
Ststas  moMt  be  oooatotent  In  ita  worldwide 
pidlcy  and  tbe  feeble  mrnnbllinn  that  we  are 
iBiiiiic  copcemlns  the  csleuUted  Soviet 
rsmpalsn  of  batdiery  and'senocide  of  the 
Afgtutf>  nation  ii  intolerable. 

The  atroeltieB  oommltted  rival  thooe  of 
Nasi  Qennaay,  The  *«p«"««*'  Inquiaitlon  and 
multiple  other  autocratic  regimea  througb- 
oot  hiatoty.  TIm  toodi  aoMitlve  bombs  in 
the  guise  of  cblldten'a  toya  and  the  aadlstlc 
torture  of  the  eldaiy.  women  and  children 
baa  resulted  in  raw  terror. 

I  one  the  United  States  to  increase  covert 
mflttary  aid  and  a  man  effective  delivery  to 
the  rebda  fightinc  for  their  country  and  to 
efftectlvriy  dqdoy  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Afitfian  rebd  camps  giving  abetter,  food  and 
medical  care. 

Tours  truly. 

Dr.  Amm  Ijouisb  Hoktboott. 

TaKM OCTH.  ME. 
Dkai  Skxatoh  HuifPHRXT:  I  am  writing  to 
expifs  to  you  both  mine  and  my  huaband's 
extreme  concern  and  horror  for  the  Soviet 
mutUatlan  and  comidete  lack  of  human  dig- 
nity for  tbe  Afghan  people.  Of  course,  we 
with  their  "political  occupation". 


of  liie  and  death.  Inaction  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Oovemment  earlier  this 
year]  resulted  in  the  tragic  death  of 

Meiman.  Inna  desperately 
needed  cancer  treatment  available  in 
the  JUnlted  States,  but  she  was  not 
i^vef  permission  to  emigrate  until  her 

had  become  too  severe  to  treat. 
Nau^  Metman.  Inna's  husband,  was 
not  allowed  to  Join  his  wife  in  the 
West  to  offer  comfort  and  sui>port. 
nor  was  he  permitted  to  attend  her  fu- 
nersL  As  he  adjusts  to  live  without  his 
beloved  wife,  Naum  would  like  to 
spen|d  his  last  few  years  with  his 
daughter  in  IsraeL 

The  past  10  years  have  been  filled 
wlta  suffering  and  despair  for  Naum 
Meiman.  I  am  outraged  at  the  Soviets' 
refusal  to  allow  Naum  some  happiness. 
The,  Soviet  Government  must  end 
grave  human  rights  violations  if 

erely  desires  to  improve  rela- 

peal  to  the  Soviets'  greater  sense 

umanlty    and    ask    that    Naum 

be  granted  an  exit  visa  imme- 


We  have  been  among  a  growing  number  of 
people  in  our  country  who  are  finding  that 
voidng  our  concnn  la  not  only  our  right, 
but  our  rfponalbnity  to  our  humanity. 
When  people  auffer  persecution  anywhere, 
it  la  of  our  concern. 

We  do  not  feel  that  military  force  ia  the 
anawer— nor  aupportlng  the  Afghans  with 
military  aid.  It  la  time  for  alternative  ways 
to  aolve  our  dlfferenoea.  We  must  voice  this, 
alao.  to  the  Sovleta.  that  they  must  face 
their  inhumanity  to  the  Afghan  people. 

We  are  happy  that  a  man  in  your  position 
baa  taJcen  tbla  huge  taak  to  face  this  iaaue. 
If  we  can  do  anything  more  to  help,  please 
let  UB  know.  We  are  alao  interested  to  know 
Juat  what  your  committee  la  doing, 
aineerely, 

lUTMoaD  and  Naiict  OuuxtR.a 


NAUM  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
Yuri  StudBBOMn,  a  Soviet  cancer  pa- 
tient, was  recently  given  permission  to 
emigrate.  I  welcome  such  a  positive 
st^  by  the  Soviets  and  hope  that  they 
will  continue  to  release  individuiLls 
who  suffer  from  cancer  and  require 
treatment  in  the  West. 

The  situation  involving  cancer  pa- 
tients in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  matter 


TING  FEDERAL  AID  CUTS 

•  14^.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent on  March  2.  I  had  the  privilege 
idressing    the    annual    National 
le  of  Cities  Congressional  Cities 
lerence    regarding    the    realities 
local  government  during  a  time 
ep  cuts  in  Federal  aid. 
Td  help  local  governments  deal  with 
thoae  realities,  I  announced  plans  to 
introduce  legislation  in  the  100th  Con- 
to: 

illsh  a  new  program  of  targeted 
assistance  to  cities,  coimties.  and 
ihlps. 

ulre  the  Federal  Government  to 
up  the  cost  of  new  laws  or  regula- 
it  imposes  on  local  governments, 
itore  needed  authority  to  local 
ents  to  issue  tax-exempt 
to  fiiuuice  Infrastructure  re- 
placjement,  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  economic  development 
projects   and   other   important   local 

the  NLC  conf  emece.  I  had 
the  {opportunities  to  meet  with  almost 
100  Minnesota  city  officials,  to  discuss 
my  jleglslative  proposals  and  to  listen 
to  their  concerns  about  Federal  aid 
cut^  and  the  difficulty  they  are  facing 
in  rfsponding  to  local  service  demands. 
Overall.  Federal  aid  to  Minnesota 
citi^  will  have  declined  by  98  percent 
in  real  dollars  between  1978  and  1987. 
Much  of  this  drastic  reduction  result- 
the  loss  of  general  revenue 
a  loss  which  hits  smaller  and 
local  governments  hardest, 
(cellent  documentation  of  the 
of  cuts  in  Federal  aid.  and  other 
;ral  actions,  is  contained  in  a 
>rt— "The  State  of  the  Cities 
'—recently  prepared  by  the  Min- 
nesota League  of  Cities.  Because  of 
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the  impc  rtanoe  of  this  information  to 
the  formulation  of  Federal  policy 
toward  l)cal  governments,  I  ask  that 
the  folfjwing  excerpts  from  this 
report  b0  printed  in  the  RacoRS. 
The  miterlal  follows: 

Tqs  SxaTB  or  tbb  Cimts  1987 
sxxcnnvx  sumuKT 
Minnesota's  dtles  are  facing  major  finan- 


cial challi  ngea  thla  year  aa  they  atruggle  to 
iwintmiw  eaaentlal  aervioea  whUe  coping 
with  largd  cuta  in  federal  aid  and  the  threat 
of  aimilat  reductions  in  state  aid.  Many 
cities  are  being  forced  to  raise  propety  taxes 
and  trim  their  budgets  by  reducing  services 
and  employment.  Such  adversity  comes  at  a 
time  when  dtles  are  attempting  to  diversify 
their  economic  baaes  and  attract  new  buai- 
neasfs 

At  tbe  atate  level.  decUnea  in  Mlnneaota'a 
farming  ^^d  mining  sectors  have  restricted 
growth  in  the  revenues  needed  to  fund  both 
state  and  local  government  service  obliga- 
tions. At  the  federal  level,  extremely  large 
and  growing  deflcts  have  caused  outright 
abandonment  of  important  federal  assist- 
ance provmms,  such  as  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program  which  would  have  provided 
$80  miUion  to  Minnesota's  cities  over  the  bl- 
ennium.   i 

At  the  Lame  time,  mandates  and  similar 
restrictloas  imposed  by  both  federal  and 
state  governments  have  raised  the  costs  of 
provldlng|  services  and  operating  govern- 
ment at  ihe  local  level.  Mandates  such  as 
work,  fair  labor  standards,  and 
treatment  have  adversely  affect- 
as  federal  tax  reform  has  Im- 
ions  and  increased  costs  on 
ue-ralslng  abilities. 

As  the  I  federal  government  continues  to 
withdraw  its  assistnce  to  cities.  It  is  critical 
that  adesuate  state  fuindlng  for  property 
tax  relief  be  maintained.  Governor  Per- 
plch's  recommendations  for  property  tax 
reform  would  essentially  eliminate  direct 
state-funded  property  tax  relief  for  cities. 
With  the|  precipitous  decline  in  federal  aid. 
this  plan  will  force  cities  to  reduce  services 
and  increase  property  taxes  even  more  than 
they  have  in  the  iMst. 

The  League  of  Minnesota  Cities  will  annu- 
ally issu4  this  report,  the  "State  of  the 
Cities"  report,  to  provide  the  public  and 
state  pollf:y  makers  with  an  on-going  asseaa- 
in  federal  and  state  financial 
Minnesota  dtles,  their  expend- 
the  cost  of  federal  and  state 


ed  dtles 
posed 
dtles'  re' 


ment  of  I 


itures. 
mandat 

The  main  findings  of  this  report  include: 

Federal  aid  to  Minnesota  cities  has  de- 
clined by  38  percent  in  real  dollars  over  the 
1978-8S  period.  With  elimination  of  general 
revenue  sharing  in  1987,  the  League 
projects  that  federal  aid  will  have  declined 
by  98  percent  over  the  1978-87  period. 

State-fonded  property  tax  relief  for  Min- 
nesota dUea  baa  alao  decreaaed,  although 
not  as  SI  betantlally  as  federal  aid.  In  real 
dollars,  s  ate  aid  to  dtles  declined  7  percent 
over  the  .980-85  period. 

Althouj;h  expenditures  by  Minnesota 
dtles  inpreal  dollars  have  declined  by  3.4 
percent  ^Ince  1980,  net  dty  property  taxes 
have  climbed  by  over  18  percent  in  real 
terms  aUd  other  dty  own-source  revenues 
(spedal  a^soanenta,  uaer  fees,  etc.)  have  in- 
creaaed  by  over  18  percent.  Such  local  tax 
liKreaaea  have  been  necessitated  by  declines 
In  federal  and  state  aid. 

Less  federal  and  state  assistance  have  re- 
quired l4nnesota  dtiea  to  rely  more  on  the 


property  tax.  Thla  trend  tends  to  make  the 
state-local  revenue  system  less  progressive, 
that  is,  leaa  related  to  ability  to  pay.  Citlea 
increased  reliance  on  property  taxea  haa  un- 
fortunately come  at  a  time  when  the  tax- 
able property  wealth  of  many  dtles  has 
been  decUntng. 

City  employment  in  Minnesota  has 
dropped  a  dramatic  24  percent  since  1980, 
more  than  three  times  the  rate  of  decrease 
of  any  other  local  governmental  imlt  in  the 
state.  Per  capita  employment  for  dty  serv- 
ices in  Minnesota  is  generally  30-50  percent 
below  the  national  employment  average  for 
such  services. 

ClIT  KSVUiUX  AMD  KXPXHDITnKK  TBXntS 

Swnmarii 

The  decade  of  tbe  1980s  have  been 
mariced  by  serious  economic  problems  sur- 
facing at  both  the  federal  and  state  levels.  A 
severe  recession  in  1981-82,  an  escalating 
federal  defldt,  and  a  number  of  budget 
crises  at  the  state  level  have  all  converged 
on  Minnesota's  state  and  local  governments 
and  decreaaed  the  financial  reaources  avail- 
able for  the  delivery  of  government  services. 

The  result  for  Minnesota's  dtles  has  been 
economic  stress.  During  the  1980s,  the  level 
of  federal  and  state  aid  provided  to  our 
dtles  diminished  relative  to  what  was  avail- 
able in  the  decades  of  the  1960s  and  19708. 
when  the  national  and  state  economies  were 
relatively  healthy. 

Aa  federal  and  state  assistance  has  waned, 
dtles  have  been  forced  to  rely  more  on  their 
own  local  sources  of  revenue.  The  dominant 
source  for  such  revenue  has  been  the  proi>- 
erty  tax.  Unfortunately  as  cities  have  been 
forced  to  rely  more  on  property  taxes,  the 
taxable  property  wealth  of  many  of  Minne- 
sota dtles  has  been  declining.  The  effect  of 
these  economic  forces  has  been  to  severely 
constrain  the  revenue  options  of  most  cities, 
mounting  preaaure  on  them  to  reduce  aerv- 
Ices. 

For  the  future,  if  adequate  funding  for 
state  property  tax  relief  programs  is  not 
maintained,  pressures  on  dties  to  further 
reduce  services  will  intensify  and  for  the 
many  dties  which  have  already  cut  services, 
property  tax  levels  will  escalate  even  more 
rapidly  than  they  have  in  the  past.  Gover- 
nor Perpich's  1987  property  tax  proposal 
holds  Just  such  gloomy  prospects  for  Minne- 
sota's dties  and  their  taxpaytng  residents. 

Federal  and  State  aid  to  Minnesota  citiet 
decline* 

Revenues  received  by  Minnesota's  cities 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments 
have  dropped  significantly  since  1978.  The 
most  predpitous  decline  occurred  between 
1978  and  1982.  Since  1982,  federal  and  sUte 
aid  has  increased  somewhat  but,  with  the 
elimination  of  federal  general  revenue  shar- 
ing in  1987.  such  aid  will  resume  its  steep 
decline.  In  real  dollar  terms,  combined  fed- 
eral and  state  aid  to  cities  dropped  from  a 
level  of  $485  million  in  1978  to  $395  million 
in  1985,  representing  over  a  15  percent  de- 
cline. 

Intergovernmental  revenues  have  played 
an  important  role  in  local  government  fi- 
nance. Minneaota  dties  are  quite  uneven  in 
their  capadtiea  to  raise  local  revenues.  Fed- 
eral and  state  aid  have  acted  to  eqtialize 
these  disparate  tax  capadties,  "rmMrig  basic 
and  essential  services  affordable  for  many 
communitlea.  In  addition,  federal  and  state 
aid  have  attempted  to  compensate  for  spill- 
over effects  which  occur  when  the  benefits 
of  services  provided  by  the  local  commtmlty 
"spillover"  to  Individuals  outside  that  com- 
munity. 


Declinea  in  auch  intergovernmental  aid 
are  reaulting  in  widening  the  gap  between 
the  havea  and  have-nots  of  our  communi- 
ties, making  a  basic  level  of  dty  aervioea  leaa 
and  leaa  affordable  for  many  communities. 

Federal  Aid  Plummeta.  At  the  federal 
level,  cuts  in  federal  general  revenue  shar- 
ing coupled  with  redixstlons  In  other  federal 
assistance  programs  have  caused  total  feder- 
al aid  to  Minneaota  dtiea  to  decline  by  over 
38  percent  In  real  dollars  during  the  period 
1978  to  1985.  Federal  aid  totalled  $171 
mlllon  In  1978,  but  by  1985  It  had  dropped 
to  $105  million  in  constant  dollar  terms. 
With  the  elimination  of  federal  general  rev- 
enue sharing,  we  project  that  federal  aid  In 
1887  will  be  roughly  half  what  it  was  in 
1978.  (See  section  on  Federal  Grants  and 
Aid  for  more  detailed  diacuaaion  of  federal 
cutbacka.) 

In  1978,  federal  aid  represented  over  15 
percent  of  total  revenues  for  Minneaota 
cities,  but  by  1985  that  share  had  dropped 
to  less  than  10  percent.  Whereas  federal  aid 
in  1978  used  to  contribute  $3  for  every  $4 
raised  in  property  taxes  by  Minnesota  cities, 
by  1985  federal  aid  provided  only  $1.50  for 
every  $4  raised  in  dty  property  taxes. 
BxoucnoH  nf  rxoaaAL  cHAirrs  ahd  ud  to 

crnxs 

Lou  of  Federal  s/eneral  revenue  sharing 

(ORSJ 

Elimination  this  year  of  the  only  dlred 
federal  aid  program  to  Minnesota  Cities,  the 
federal  General  Revenue  Sharing  (GRS) 
program,  has  reduced  city  revenues  by  $40 
million  per  year,  representing  approximate- 
ly 7-8  percent  of  the  property  taxes  levied 
by  dtles.  Losing  those  funds  is  a  severe  blow 
to  services  and  programs  in  many  dties. 

The  permanent  elimlrmtlon  of  GRS  will 
mean  that  local  tax  sources  will  be  under 
pressure  to  absorb  much  of  the  revenue  loss 
at  a  time  when  the  fiscal  capacity  of  many 
dtles  has  been  declining.  Inevitably,  the 
quality  and  level  of  dty  services  are  likely  to 
decline  If  other  revenues  (particularly  state 
aid)  are  not  available  to  help  make  up  for 
the  loss. 

Great  disparities  exist  among  dtles  in 
their  capacities  to  replace  lost  GRS  fimds. 
While  the  loss  of  GRS  constitutes  about  a 
12.5  percent  cut  in  revenues  in  St.  CHoud. 
the  loss  of  those  federal  dollars  represents 
only  a  2.5  percent  reduction  in  Eden  Prairie. 
Many  Twin  Cities  metropolitan  dties  used 
GRS  for  one-time  capital  improvements. 
Nevertheless,  the  loss  of  those  ftmds  was  no 
less  serious  for  them  since  the  long-term 
debt  for  replacement  of  basic  facilities  (i.e., 
fire  equipment,  police  vehicles,  public  build- 
ings, etc.)  will  ultimately  result  in  higher 
local  costs  and  In  delays  in  capital  spending 
for  other  needed  projects. 

For  cities  in  areas  with  steeply  declining 
land  values,  the  loss  of  GRS  comes  at  a  bad 
time.  Local  services  and  governmental  oper- 
ations could  be  severely  curtailed.  For  some 
agricultural  areas  as  well  as  for  many  rural 
dties  with  p(q>ulation8  of  2,500  or  less,  GRS 
has  represented  the  difference  between  de- 
livering adequate  public  safety  services  and 
doing  with  less. 

In  1885,  dtiea  answered  a  League  aurvey 
requesting  information  on  what  would  be 
lost  if  GRS  had  been  eliminated  in  that 
year.  Cities  indicated  an  inability  to  fund 
public  safety  aervicea  with  local  tax  dollars 
as  well  as  difficulty  in  meeting  the  Increased 
costs  of  complying  with  federal  mandates 
for  which  GRS  payments  had  been  used. 
Many  cities  applied  GRS  funds  to  the 
actual  operations  of  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, induding  personnel  costa. 


Other  Federal  cutbacks  affecUng  honuing 
and  dex>Hopment 

Early  in  1986,  dtiea  faced  the  proapect  of 
losing  at  leaat  5.9  percent  of  federal  funding 
for  houaing  and  development  programa.  It 
waa  eatimated  that  auch  program  reductiona 
would  be  neceaaltated  by  the  new  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollinga  legialation.  The  federal 
programa  aubject  to  funding  roll-backa  in- 
cluded: waatewater  treatment  ctmatruetion 
grant  funda,  tranalt  operating  and  capital 
assistance,  highway  and  community  devd- 
opment  block  grants,  and  uran  development 
action  grants  (UDAGs). 

In  addltiim,  the  Administration  acted 
early  in  1986  to  rescind  and  defer  fimding  of 
Community  I>evelopment  Block  Grant 
(CDBG)  projects,  thereby  delaying  the  re- 
ceipt and  the  certainty  of  funding  for  many 
local  community  development  actlvitlea.  Al- 
though Congress  and  the  courts  later  acted 
to  secure  the  release  of  some  of  these  feder- 
al funds  and  to  restore  funding  redaalona. 
cities  had  to  make  unanticipated  budget  ad- 
justments to  compensate  for  the  expected 
losses. 

In  the  meantime,  Congreaa.  in  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  ballonlng  federal  budget  defl- 
dt. proposed  reductions  in  apprtwriatioos 
for  housing  and  development  programs.  At 
the  time  it  was  feared  that  Minneaota  and 
its  localities  would  lose  as  much  as  $1  billkm 
In  federal  funds  by  this  action.  Compared  to 
other  states.  Minnesota's  potential  loasea 
ranked  14th  highest  in  the  nation. 

On  top  of  the  proposed  reductiona  of  10 
percent  for  CDBOs  in  1986.  dties  with  such 
projects  experienced  a  Gramm-Rudzoan  cut- 
back of  16  percent  in  antidpated  grant 
funds.  In  wastewater  treatment  construc- 
tion grants,  highway  funding,  transit  aaaiat- 
ance  and  UDAGs,  Minnesota  dties  woe  cut 
by  4.5  percent  in  1986. 

When  the  federal  budget  was  proposed  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  CDBG  funding  was  again  to 
be  reduced  by  2.5  percent  Rental  houaing 
rehabilitation,  housing  development  grants. 
UDAGs.  and  E>»nomlc  Development  Ad- 
mlnsltratlon  funds  were  all  to  be  cut  by  12.5 
percent.  Federal  highway  aid  and  transit 
funds  were  to  be  cut  by  10  percent,  while 
funding  for  low-income  hou^ng  waa  to  be 
frosen  at  the  previous  year's  leveL 

By  the  time  dties  had  set  their  levies  for 
this  year  (1987),  Congress  had  not  yet  final- 
ized its  budget  figures.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  rate  of  program  cutbacks  is  at  leaat 
slowing.  For  the  CDBG  program,  fimding  is 
holding  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  previ- 
ous year.  For  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  Congress  restored  the  fund- 
ing level  that  existed  before  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  cuts.  UDAGs,  however,  were  cut 
significantly  while  rental  rehabilitation  and 
housing  development  grant  (HODAOs) 
funding  was  increased. 

Reagan  .Administration's  Fiscai  Tear  19St 
Budget  Proposals.  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posed 1988  budget  continues  the  Admlnla- 
tration's  efforts  to  defer  and  otherwiae  halt 
grant  and  aid  programs  of  boieflt  to  dtiea. 
Such  threata  aa  well  aa  the  delay  in  receipt 
of  project  funda  makes  local  planning  and 
caah  flow  projectiona  very  problematic  tar 
many  dties. 

According  to  estimates  prepared  by  Min- 
nesota Finance  Commiaaioner  Jay  Kie- 
drowskl.  dtles  and  counties  would  lose 
about  $57  million  for  sewage  treatment  and 
economic  and  rural  development  programa 
under  President  Reagan's  budget  plan.  Min- 
nesota would  also  lose  $11  million  in  mass 
tranalt  funding  under  the  Admlnlatration'a 
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to  raquln  local  govemmenU  to 
PV  •  larger  share  of  traiuportation  coats. 
Moat  oonmunltir  and  economic  development 
grants  to  local  govemmants  would  be 
phased  out,  ooattng  ICinneaota  cities  and 
counties  $4  mHUon.  Sewage  treatment 
grants  would  be  reduced  by  |8  mOlkm. 

Some  of  the  propoasd  budget  cuts  adverse- 
ly affecting  cities  include:  an  8  percent  re- 
duction in  Section  312  rehaUUtaticm  loans 
and  SeettOD  lOS  loan  guarantee  programs, 
tsnntnatlon  of  HODAQs,  and  severe  cuts  in 
rental  rehataHltatioD  funds.  Housing  assist- 
ance in  the  Administration's  proposed 
budget  would  be  limited  to  the  voucher  pro- 
gram, with  no  new  loan  authority  for  the 
coustruction  of  housing  tar  the  elderly  or 
handicapped.  Rental  rehabilitation  grants 
would  also  be  deferred,  and  ISO  million  in 
current  appropriatiOBs  would  be  rescinded. 
Medicare  and  other  penonnA  eott  incrtaaa 

In  earlier  Congressional  action,  all  em- 
ployeea  hired  by  cities  after  March  31.  1»M 
were  required  to  participate  in  Medicare. 
Both  cities,  as  employers  and  their  newly- 
hired  employees  were  required  to  pay  a  1.4S 
percent  contribution  rate  on  their  wages. 
The  proposed  1988  budget  includes  a  provi- 
sion  whldi  would  require  all  current  dty 
employees  who  do  not  participate  In  Social 
Seoirtty  to  contrfbnte  to  Medicare. 

The  increased  costs  of  covering  all  current 
municipal  workna  under  Medicare  could 
coat  cities  as  mudi  as  $S  million  per  year. 
Hie  major  Impact  of  these  proposed 
changes  in  Medicare  and  Social  Security  will 
be  on  cities  with  paid  pcriice  and  firefighters. 
In  coDeetive  bargaining  negotiations,  cities 
are  likely  to  face  hitfier  wage  demands  to 
compensate  for  the  higher  withholding  re- 
quired on  employees'  wages  and  salaries. 

Am  a  result  of  the  1987  budget  reconcilia- 
tion legislation,  cities  wm  have  to  speed  up 
payment  of  Medicare  and  Sodal  Security 
payments  to  the  federal  government  Loss 
of  investment  Inoome  and  possible  cash  flow 
problems  have  already  been  dted. 

Cost  of  application  of  the  federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  (FUBA)  regulations  re- 
garding overtime  oampensati<m  and  related 
scheduling  changes  Is  more  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. Based  on  avaflaUe  full-time  munlcitwl 
employee  counts  per  state,  estimates  sug- 
gest that  local  governments  In  Minnesota 
would  likely  have  approximately  $22  milUon 
in  Increased  costs  per  year  resulting  from 
compliance  with  FUBA  requii«naits.  In  ad- 
dition, accounting  and  record-keeptng 
changes  of  complying  with  federal  FLSA 
standards  continue  to  cause  problems  for 
cities.  Redoing  computerised  or  wi»nii«i  pay- 
rolls, changing  pay  periods,  rescheduling 
police  and  firefighter  schedules  have  aU 
bem  difficult  for  cities  to  accomplish. 
RiMing  eoaU  of  Federal  mandatet 

A  new  tax  increase  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  President  Reagan  in  the  proposed 
1988  budget—that  is.  the  elimination  of  the 
tax-exemption  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ment vehicles  from  the  federal  gas  tax. 

Such  proposals  tyirff  y  proposed  Congres- 
sional and  executive  anions  that  plague 
cities  with  increased  costs  and  no  federal 
funding  to  cover  them.  Manrtat.ea,  in  recent 
years,  have  frequently  resulted  from  agency 
regulations.  Complying  with  such  regula- 
tlona  raise  cities'  admlnlstrattve  costs.  The 
cost,  for  Instance,  of  r^irogramming  com- 
puterlxed  payroll  systems,  of  redoing  ac- 
counting methods  to  conform  with  new  re- 
quirements, or  of  completing  an  ever-In- 
creasing number  of  federal  forms. 

Smaller  cities  are  Ill-equipped  and  poorly 
staffed  to  deal  with  these  administraUve  re- 


quirefMnts.  Part-time  dty  officials  are  al- 
ready! struggling  Just  to  keep  ahead  of  cur- 
rent oayroll  and  financing  reporting  re- 
quirements. 

Imuact  0/  1M$  Federal  Tax  Reform  Act 

Thi  1968  Federal  Tax  Reform  Act  slgnlfi- 
cantl;'  interfoes  with  the  ability  and  au- 
thorii  y  of  Minnesota's  dtles  to  raise  reve- 
nue t  r  issuing  tax-exempt  munidpal  bonds. 
Tax-«  Kempt  bonds  have  been  the  primary 
tool  I  vaOable  to  dtles  to  finance  vital  eoo- 
nomi(  1  development  projects  which  have  al- 
loweq  many  dtles  to  grow  and  expand  their 
tax  liases.  The  new  tax  law  Is  making  it 
more; expensive  for  cities  to  borrow  money 
and,  in  the  process,  can  make  city  services 
more  costly.  Cities  will  find  It  far  more  diffi- 
cult and  costly  to  foster  the  construction  of 
low-income  housing  and  the  rebuilding  of 
bllghied  areas. 

Cities  in  Minnesota,  like  other  levels  of 
govenunent,  periodically  issue  bonds  (Le.. 
borroar  money  fnnn  the  public)  to  help  fl- 
nancg  major  public  projects  such  as  roads. 
fire  and  [>ollce  stations  or  sewage  treatment 
plants.  In  1984,  Minnesota's  dtles  Issued 
over  $1  billion  worth  of  bonds.  In  exchange 
for  borrowing  money  from  the  public,  dtles 
make  a  commitment  to  pay  Interest  over  the 
life  of  the  bonds.  Twmlng  munidpal  bonds  is 
much  like  a  family  obtaining  a  mortgage  in 
orderfto  finance  the  purohase  of  a  home.  In 
manyl  bond  issues,  the  dty  pledges  its  fuU 
faith  and  credit,  meaning  that  the  dty 
promtses  it  will  increase  local  taxes  to  guar- 
antee payment  of  the  interest  due  on  the 
bond4. 

Being  able  to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds  has 
saved  money  for  cities  since  the  Interest 
rate  they  must  pay  on  tax-exempt  t>ond8  is 
likely  to  be  lower  than  for  taxable  bonds. 
The  1986  tax  bill  severly  restricts  what 
dtles  can  finance  with  tax-exempt  bonds, 
and  Will  force  many  projects  to  be  financed 
by  taxable  bonds.  Such  restrictions  Increase 
the  cists  of  Issuing  those  bonds  and  thus  in- 
creasy  local  taxpayers  property  tax  burdens. 
For  dxample.  the  cost  of  building  a  sewage 
treatment  plan  could  increase  as  much  as  50 
percoit  if  it  had  to  be  financed  with  taxable 
rather  than  tax-exempt  bonds.  The  new  tax 
bill  also  subjects  some  of  the  interest  on 
bondg  to  federal  income  tax,  a  move  wtiich 
could  force  cities  to  increase  the  rate  of  in- 
terest pasrable  to  their  bonds  in  order  to  at- 
tract Investors. 

Moreover,  the  tax  bill  imposes  a  new 
8tate4>y-8tate  volume  au>  curtailing  cities' 
ability  to  Issue  private  purpose  bonds  as  well 
as  s^me  general  obligation  and  revenue 
bondg.  The  1986  volume  cap  of  the  greater 
of  $71  per  capita  or  $250  million  will  drop  in 
1988  to  the  lower  of  $50  per  capita  or  $150 
million.  For  Minnesota,  the  cap  Is  extremely 
stringent:  in  the  first  year,  the  cap  man- 
dates a  reduction  in  bonding  authority, 
from  over  $1  billion  to  $315  million.  The 
new  cap  applies  to:  private  use  of  the  pro- 
ceeda  of  general  obligation  or  revenue  bonds 
in  ^cess  of  $15  million;  tax  increment 
bondk  small  issue  industrial  development 
bonds;  multi-family,  low-income  rental 
housing  bonds;  single-family  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds;  and  publidy-owned  and  operated 
munidpal  and  water  facilities  which  may 
fall  the  new  public  purpose  definition  re- 
quiriiig  that  the  piupose  of  a  project  be  at 
least  ,90  percent  Oovenment  (rather  than  76 
percent  as  imder  current  provisions). 

Cti^nges  in  the  definition  of  public  pur- 
pose bonds  will  discourage  and  in  many 
cased  prevent  the  creation  of  public-private 
partnerships  to  provide  local  services.  The 
new  law  severely  limits  the  availability  of 


bond     aui 


lority     for     privately-operated 
hazardous  and  solid  waste  fa- 
dllUes. 

The  feddral  tax  code  revisions  further  the 
erosion  of  the  federal  role  in  providing 
housing  opportunities  for  low  and  moderate 
income  parsons.  In  addition  to  the  direct 
housing  fipndlng  cutbacks  mentioned  earli- 
tax  Uw  will  affect  cities'  abiliUes 
private  Investment  into  housing 
development.  The  law  sub- 
jects mulllfamUy  rental  housing  bonds  to 
the  new  volume  cap.  In  addition,  it  imposes 
new  comt^liance  and  tenant  ellKlbillty  re- 
quirements The  new  law  also  removes  incen- 
tives for  fimds  to  l>e  invested  in  low-Income 
housing  ctmstruction.* 
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HIGHWAY  BILL  VETO  OVERRIDE 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  Pregident.  today 
the  President  has  vetoed  one  of  the 
most  important  domestic,  economic 
measure^  Congress  has  passed  in  sev- 
eral yeats— the  Federal  highway  bill. 
This  legislation  is  essential  to  complet- 
ing the  ilnterstate  Highway  System, 
providing  funds  for  highway  mainte- 
nance and  improvements,  funding 
transit  programs  and  in  so  doing,  cre- 
ating a  great  many  jobs  which  would 
certainly  improve  our  economic  and 
competidve  standing.  To  stop  the  Fed- 
eral hignway  bill  at  this  time  would 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  our  econ- 
omy. 

Several  days  ago  the  President  came 
to  CapitAl  Hill  to  lobby  the  Congress 
to  sustain  his  veto.  In  his  6  years  in 
the  White  House,  Capitol  Hill  lobby- 
ing has  not  been  a  frequent  activity. 
He  didn't  come  here  to  lobby  for  ho- 
melessnees  legislation.  There  haven't 
been  maiiy  trips  to  the  Hill  on  behalf 
of  the  elderly  or  to  lobby  for  improv- 
ing edudation  programs.  We  havent 
seen  him  up  here  to  talk  about  pro- 
tecting t^e  environment.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  issues  that  seriously  con- 
cern this  President  enough  to  bring 
him  to  cbngress  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand. 

So  why  does  he  come  now?  He  says 
that  it  14  to  stop  this  "budget-buster" 
from  enactment.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  This  bill  has  been 
accepted  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  as  falling  within 
the  limits  of  the  fiscal  year  1987  bipar- 
tisan btidget  resolution.  This  bUI  is 
consistent  with  Oramm-Rudman.  con- 
sistent ^th  the  priorities  of  Demo- 
crats aiid  Republicans  alike  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  As  anyone  with  a 
rudimentary  understanding  of  the 
Federal  budget  process  knows,  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  has  been 
built  almost  exclusively  out  of  funds 
from  th^  highway  trust  fund,  a  dedi- 
cated tn^  fuud  that  has  been  raised 
through  |a  gasoline  tax  and  which  can 
only  be  ttsed  for  highway  prnvoses.  To 
argue  t|iat  this  spending  has  real 
budget  mpact  on  the  budget  deficit, 
as  the  President  does,  is  either  an- 
other si|(n  that  he  does  not  under- 


stand how  this  Government  works  or  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  mislead  the 
American  people  for  some  short-term 
political  objective. 

The  true  story  here  is  not  about 
budget  busting,  but  one  of  a  flounder- 
ing President  who  is  desperate  to  seize 
any  kind  of  victory  simply  to  have  a 
win  after  a  long  series  of  mistakes, 
misinterpretations,  and  misstatements. 

The  President  has  created  a  monu- 
mental no-win  situation  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Here  is  a  case  where  if  the 
President  wins,  we  all  lose.  He  knew 
that  out  of  535  Members  of  Congress, 
34,  or  7  percent,  agreed  with  him  on 
this  issue  when  this  bill  came  before 
the  Congress  for  a  vote.  And  501  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  realize  that  spending 
trust  fimd  moneys  on  desperately 
needed  projects,  for  the  purpose  they 
were  raised,  makes  sense.  Good,  rea- 
sonable, bipartisan  sense.  They  realize 
that  without  this  legislation  roads 
won't  be  built,  transit  programs  will 
not  be  adequately  funded,  and  many 
jobs  will  not  be  created.  They  realize 
that  safety  on  our  roadways  will  be 
improved  and  lives  saved  and  kept 
whole;  and.  they  realize  that  an  effec- 
tive highway  system  saves  consumers 
billions  of  dollars  in  transportation 
costs  and  helps  get  our  products  to 
market  at  more  competitive  prices. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  over- 
whelmingly agree  on  all  of  this— but 
not  President  Reagan. 

The  President  may  teU  us  that  the 
Congress  could  easily  pass  new  legisla- 
tion that  meets  his  desires,  but  the  re- 
ality is  that  the  chairman  of  the  au- 
thorizing committees  have  made  it 
abimdantly  clear  that  they  have  com- 
pleted their  work  on  this  issue  for  this 
Congress.  I  believe  that  the  many 
months  that  the  committee  has  devot- 
ed to  creating  this  delicate  compro- 
mise is  enough  and  it  is  time  that  the 
only  person  standing  in  its  way  stand 
aside  and  not  liecome  a  roadblock.  It  is 
clear  that  if  this  veto  is  sustained,  at 
least  for  the  foreseeable  future,  we 
will  not  have  a  highway  program  and 
the  consequence  will  be  bad  for  the 
economic  health  and  safety  of  every 
American,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  one  who  begins  and  ends  his 
trips  from  the  backdoor  of  his  man- 
sion on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  his 
own  helicopter.* 


THE  LINE-ITEM  VETO 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  present  time,  the  chief  executives 
of  43  States  possess  some  type  of  line- 
item  veto  authority.  The  time  has  now 
come  to  provide  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  United  States  with  such  author- 
ity. The  line-item  veto  has  helped 
Gfovemors  in  every  region  of  the  coun- 
try to  eliminate  excessive  spending 
and  to  balance  their  budgets. 

On  January  28,  I  Joined  with  Sena- 
tor EvAHS  and  others  in  introducing  S. 


402.  a  bill  to  provide  the  President 
with  limited  line-item  veto  authority.  I 
have  contacted  the  43  Governors  with 
some  sort  of  line-item  veto  authority 
in  order  to  obtain  their  views  on  this 
proposal.  Recently,  I  received  a  re- 
sponse from  one  of  these  Governors, 
Gov.  Steve  Cowper  from  the  State  of 
Alaska.  Governor  Cowper  has  greater 
line-item  veto  authority  than  we 
would  provide  for  the  President— his 
vetoes  of  items  can  be  overridden  only 
by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  State 
legislative.  Under  our  proposal,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Congress  would  be  able 
to  override  Presidential  line-item 
vetoes,  just  like  with  any  other  veto. 

Many  opponents  of  the  line-item 
veto  act  as  though  a  Presidential  line- 
item  veto  is  the  last  word.  However,  as 
Governor  Cowper  is  quick  to  point  out, 
"The  Congress  would  still  maintain 
the  power  to  override."  If  the  Con- 
gress truly  believes  that  an  item  is  not 
pork  and  should  be  enacted  Into  law, 
there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  mus- 
tering the  necessary  votes.  The  time 
has  come,  Mr.  President,  to  restore  ac- 
countability to  the  budget  process. 
The  line-item  veto  represents  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  this  important  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Governor 
Cowper's  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Statx  op  Alaska, 
Juneau,  March  20, 1987. 
Hon.  GoRDOH  J.  HmcPRaKT, 
V.S.  Senate.  Hart  Senate  Office  BuUdinti, 
Washinoton,  DC. 

Dkar  Senator  HtTHPHHir:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  Mareh  6,  1987,  regarding  S. 
402,  wliich  will  provide  the  President  with  a 
limited  line-item  veto  authority.  By  the 
way,  I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  address  the 
deficit  problem,  which  is  regarded  by  most 
Oovemors  u  a  source  of  serious  trouble 
over  the  long  term. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  President 
ought  to  have  line-item  veto  authority.  The 
Congress  would  still  maintain  the  power  to 
override,  but  the  Chief  Executive  needs 
more  control  over  the  budget  which  is  after 
all  the  operating  document  for  the  United 
States  government. 

In  Alaska,  the  Legislature  can  override  a 
veto  of  an  appropriations  bill  (or  line-item 
veto)  only  by  a  three-fourths  majority.  This 
gives  the  Oovemor  a  pretty  strong  hand. 
We  opted  for  that  kind  of  government  over 
one  In  which  power  is  more  diffused.  Alaska 
came  into  the  Union  in  fairly  recent  times 
and  did  not  experience  the  abuses  of  power 
which  ctiaracterized  the  colonial  era.  Thus, 
we  had  no  historical  basis  for  opposing  a 
powerful  executive.  Our  ssrstem  works  well 
for  us. 

The  United  States  is  an  increasingly  di- 
verse sodety.  I  believe  ttiat  a  strong  and 
sometimes  willful  executive  Is  necessary  to 
Impose  some  measure  of  disdpline  and  di- 
rection on  tills  nation's  government.  I  sup- 
port your  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

StkvxCowfkb. 

Ooxiemor.m 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARDYAL  SINGH 

•  Ml.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  Presidoit, 
I  would  like  to  brliv  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  one  of  my  constituents,  Hardyal 
Singh. 

Mr.  Singh  is  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Mahat-ma 
Ghandi  Association  of  Jersey  City,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  the  goal  of 
promoting  better  uiKlerstandlng  of  the 
Ghandlan  values  of  life,  peace,  and 
friendship  among  Indians  and  their 
American  friends.  He  is  also  the  direc- 
tor and  chairman  of  civic  and  commu- 
nity affadrs  for  the  Federation  of 
Indian  Associations  of  New  York. 

With  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  International  Mahatma  Ghandi 
Association  and  the  Federation  of 
Indian  Associations,  Mr.  Singh  has  en- 
sured that  Republic  of  India  Day  and 
other  Indian  national  days  and  festi- 
vals have  been  celebrated  in  Jersey 
City.  He  has  organized  seminars  on 
Indo-American  friendship,  and  created 
opportunities  tor  American  leaders  to 
meet  with  Indian  Parliamentary  lead- 
ers. His  efforts  have  contributed  to 
the  rich  Indian  culture  and  diverse 
ethnicity  of  New  Jersey.  And  they 
have  helped  to  foster  a  better  under- 
standing between  Indians  and  Ameri- 
cans. 

My  good  friend,  Anthony  R.  Cued, 
the  mayor  of  Jersey  City,  honored  Mr. 
Singh  for  his  fine  leadership  role  in 
the  Indian  community  in  Jersey  City. 
The  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of 
New  Jersey  also  recognised  Mr. 
Singh's  efforts  and  honored  him.  Mr. 
Singh  was  also  recently  appointed  by 
the  Governor  as  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Consimier  Advisory  Committee, 
and  was  presented  with  a  key  to 
Jersey  City. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  these  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  in  rec(«nizing 
Hardyal  Singh  for  his  outstanding 
dedication  and  accomplishments.* 


TRUCK  SAFETY 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  fifth  article  in  a  series  by 
USA  Today  on  motor  carrier  safety  be 
printed  in  the  Rccors. 

I  commend  this  well  researched 
series  of  articles  on  a  crucial  area  of 
highway  safety  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Congress  has  on  several  occasions  in 
recent  years  taken  significant  steps  to 
reduce  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  on  the 
highways.  I  believe  that  the  work  of 
USA  Today  has  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  and  Members  of 
Congress  the  need  for  further  steps  to 
improve  the  safety  of  trucks  and  c(Hn- 
mercial  drivers. 

The  article  follows: 
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Bh  Pdoi  Oa  rm  8ftm  Tliuan 

(By  Ra«  Tjtmb  and  MuUyn  Adams) 

A  nam  drtfv  Umard  truck  aaf ety  «i 

Thunday  whan  UJBw  Sana.  John  Danfortb. 

R-lfo.  and  Brock  Adama.  D-Waah..  intro- 

dnoad  a  cocaiirelMnalv*.  Mparttaan  bill  they 

aay  would  doae  acme  aetlous  Mfety  loop- 
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MaanwtiOe.  aafety  advoeatca  called  for 
atrtetar  enfonement  of  lawa  alwady  on  the 


"There's  an  awful  lot  of  atatea  that  have 
ikaned  tbdr  heda"  In  enforcing  baalc  lawa, 
aald  Oendd  Donaldaan  of  the  Center  for 
Auto  Safety. 

TtM  aenatota  dted  thto  wedc's  USA 
TODAT/Qannett  Mew  Servioe  aerlea  on 

Danfteth  aald  the  hffl  "la  aimed  more  at 
equipment  than  the  drtnn."  It  would: 

Can  on  the  Department  of  Traamortation 
to  atudy  anUlock  brakea  (shown  In  testa  to 
have  aqparior  peiformanee)  and  tacho- 
crapha— unlta  that  monitor  truck  speed  and 
other  Tttal  funetkna. 

BmI  safety  exemptions  for  trudEs  operat- 
tiK  In  many  metropolitan  areas. 

"It  to  often  in  these  very  areas  that  condi- 
tlooa  demand  top  pert oimanee  from  vehicle 
and  drtver."  said  Rep.  Olenn  Anderson.  D- 
CallL 

Among  exempt  areaa:  Pittsburg  indlan- 
apolla.  Boeton.  Mew  Tork.  Chicago,  Wash- 
ington. Blansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 

DOT  has  been  czttletand  for  stressing 
truck  safety  leaa  than  air  and  auto  safety. 

"Only  when  frightening  figuiea  and  the 
proapect  of  more  frightening  figures  finally 
acared  the  (tranvortatian)  secretary  did  we 
have  movement."  DonaMaon  sakL 

Rep.  J.  Roy  Rowland.  D-Oa..  was  prompt- 
ed to  check  In  hli  home  state;  "Much  to^my 
diBnay"  M  percent  of  trucks  inspected  had 
aertoua  defects. 

"You've  gotten  people  around  the  country 
thtnkinc  I  hope  you  get  members  of  Con- 
grem  thinking  too."  said  Rep.  James  Trafi- 
eant,D-Ohto." 

"Immediate  efforta  should  be  taken  to 
strengthen  the  safety  standards,"  said  Sen. 
Jay  Rockefeller,  D-W.Va.  "I'm  very  con- 
eemed  that  economic  preasures  brought  on 
by  truck  deregulation  are  a  contributing 
cause  to  the  dedlne  In  safety." 


Tkvon:  Whsx  Mbds  to  i 

(By  JJi.  Albert) 
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WHAT  naiivxas  SAT 

A  USA  TODAT/Qannett  News  Service 
P(dl>  found  drivers  across  the  USA  had 
theae  opinion  on  solutions  to  truck  safety 
problems: 

Pndilbtt  trucks  from  left  lanes  of  high- 
wayc  Approve,  48  percent;  disapi»t>ve.  50 
percent. 

Require  special  training  and  licensing  for 
truck  dilvna:  Approve,  97  percent:  disap- 
IMOve.  3  percent. 

Ban  double  and  triple  trailers  attached  to 
same  track:  Approve,  55  percent;  disap- 
prove. 39  percent. 

Require  annual  truck  safety  inspections: 
Approve.  98  percent;  disapprove,  2  percent. 

InstaU  mechanical  device  to  limit  truck 
apeed:  Approve,  55  percent;  disapprove,  39 
percent. 


not  ihown. 


■  1  Oont  kaww/no  optnlao: 

Souiee:  Oottlon  a  Black  Corp.  tetepbooe  lurvey 

at  aoe  driven,  wttli  marslii  of  error  of  3.7  percent 


Here  are  key  problems  related  to  Ug 
trudcs, '  which  are  invcrived  in  about  4.500 
deaths  and  100,000  injuries  yearly,  and  sug- 
gested i  olutlons: 

Probl  aa:  Lax  training.  There's  no  federal 
or  gUU  requirement  for  formal  tru^  driver 
tralnln  [,  and  little  or  no  motorist  training  in 
how  to  diare  the  road  with  trucks. 

Solut  on:  Both  car  and  big-truck  drivers 
should  get  more  training.  A  new  federal  law 
requiring  truckers  to  pass  written  and  sidlls 
tests  ^id  get  a  special  drivers's  license 
should  ihelp.  Driver  education  for  motorists 
would  ilso  help. 

Problem:  Iax  inspections.  Roadside  and 
annualjlnspections  are  too  few  and  too  su- 
perficial: 29  states  don't  require  annual  in- 
spectiOBs  and  many  that  do  allow  companies 
to  Inspect  their  own. 

Solution:  Federal  funding  for  roadside  In- 
has  l)een  tripled  this  year  to  $50 
million^  statee  alao  should  budget  more 
money.  More  and  tougher  annual  inspec- 
tions \Sould  help,  too.  Officials  in  Tennes- 
see, whidi  conducts  an  aggressive,  24-hour 
roadalty  inq>ection  program,  attribute  a  20- 
percent  drop  in  Ug-truck  accident  deaths 
last  yedr  partly  to  the  inspections. 

Probfen:  Company  controls.  Early  find- 
ings of  ^  major  truck-safety  investigation  by 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
suggess  some  truck  companies  know  about 
but  igikwe  driver  problems. 

Solutton:  Stronger  oversight  by  companies 
and  sereening  of  driver  applicants  are 
needed. 

Problem:  Drugs  on  the  Job.  A  minority  of 
truck  drivers  use  drugs  and  alcohol  on  the 
road,  idipairing  their  performance  and  caus- 
ing aoo  dents. 

Solution:  Projiosed  legislation  would  re- 
quire loadside  drug  tests,  advocates  say  it 
would  llscourage  truckers  who  use  alcohol 
anddnigs. 

Probl  em:  Bad  equipment.  Most  big  trucks 
aren't  ( quipped  with  the  latest  technology— 
and  thi  i  federal  government  doesn't  require 
it. 

Soluifon:  Anti-skid  brake  systems  under 
development  here— and  used  on  trucks  in 
Europe— wotild  help  tniclcs  stop  more  quick- 
ly and  with  greater  control.  On-board  de- 
vices tkat  track  truck  speed  and  amount  of 
time  en  the  road  would  discourage  truck 
drivers  from  speeding  and  driving  too  long. 
Rear  Mnderride  guards— widely  used  in 
-would  prevent  cars  from  sldddlng 
undtT  irallers.  accidents  that  often  seriously 
injure.!  Better  mud  flap  systems  would 
shield  motorists  from  blinding  splsshes. 

Problem:  Multiple  driver's  licenses.  Some 
truck  drivers  have  multiple  driver's  licenses 
so  they  can  spread  driving  violations  and 
keep  dnving  dnpite  unsafe  behavior. 

Solution:  A  new  federal  law  will  forbid 
truckeis  from  holding  more  than  one  state 
driver's  license  starting  in  July,  but  no  com- 
puter system  to  check  complisnce  will  exist 
until  a|  least  19(19.  State  and  federal  govern- 
ments should  work  to  meet  the  ambitious 
1989  c^adllne  for  developing  a  nationwide 
information  clearinghouse. 

^ARmO  THX  ROAS  WITH  A  TSUCK 

(By  Bob  Laird) 

Und^vtandlng  how  a  truck  worlcs  and  its 
limitaflons  can  make  it  much  easier  to  share 
the  redd  safely  with  a  truck. 

Studies  show  that  cars  cause  more  than 
half  oi  all  truck  f  ataliUes. 

"We  !only  have  one  road  system;  cars  and 
truclu  have  to  share  it,"  says  trucker  Joel 
Thomas  of  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


Road  Team' 
cation 
alao  has  a 
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programs  for  both  car  and 
truck  drlveri  are  under  way. 

The  American  Trucking  Associations  has 
launched  a  12  minion  effort.  Its  "America's 
of  truckers  talks  to  driver  edu- 
and  civic  groups.  The  ATA 
hot  line  so  motorists  can  report 


trucEers.  The  number  is  703-838- 


I  AuttHnobUe  Association  has 
driving  oourae  that  Includes 
[  the  road  with  trucks. 

ation  for  Traffic  Safety 
that  is  available  through 
pter.  The  organization's  study 
e  than  50  percent"  of  aU 
fatalities  were  caused  by  car 


member  of  the  ATA  team,  says 
ivera  "are  creating  a  danger  as 

(truck)  driver." 

a  top  trucker  Three-time  na- 
c-driving  champion  Jesse 
cars  and  trudu  can  share  the 
motorists  would  "Just  use  good 


unsafe 
1855. 
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Tips 
tional 
Stouffer 
road  safely 
Judgment." 

"Tou  alsd  want  to  stay  calm;  never  let 
anger  Interfere,"  he  said 

Stauffer,  an  AFA  Tranq>ort  driver  from 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  offers  other  safety  tips: 

Don't  use  high  beams  when  approaching  a 
truck  from  vie  rear. 

Use  caution  when  pulling  alongside  a 
truck  at  an  intersection.  The  driver  may  be 
turning  the  comer. 

When  paifiing  a  truck,  don't  pull  back  in 
the  lane  "vntil  you  can  see  the  vehicle  in 
your  rear-view  mirror."  he  said. 

At  night,  quickly  flash  high  beams  so  the 
trucker  knows  you're  passing. 

If  a  truck  Is  passing  you.  don't  speed  up: 
"If  you  do  there's  no  place  for  me  to  go," 
said  Stauffer.  39. 

Watch  out  for  blind  spots:  Though  trucks 
are  equipped  with  up  to  eight  mirrors,  it's 
stiU  easy  for  a  car  to  be  in  a  blind  spot.  Pe- 
destrians should  avoid  them.  Cats  foUowing 
a  truck  should  keep  safely  behind  and  stay 
to  left  of  (^ving  lane.  If  you  can  see  the 
truck  mirror,  the  driver  can  see  you. 

Area  needed  to  comer  Big  trucks  need 
more  room  to  tum  comers  so  rear  wheels 
won't  ride  over  the  curb,  (^ution:  Watch 
truck  signafe;  stay  back,  especially  if  trucker 
is  turning  rkht. 

Big  trucka^stop  slowly:  Most  cars  can  stop 
easily  from]  60  mph  in  less  than  150  feet- 
half  the  l^igth  of  a  football  field.  Most 
truclcs— especially  if  unloaded— .couldn't  stop 
before  they  hit  the  end  zone. 

National  Highway  Safety  Administration 
tests  found: 

Loaded  trucks  stop  better,  two-  and  three- 
trailer  combinations  stopped  in  a  shorter 
distance  from  60  mph  than  a  single  tractor- 
traOer.         I 

Single-unit  trucks  are  worse:  a  00-mph 
stop  could  take  more  than  400  feet. 

"Bobtails'* — tractors  without  trailers — are 
slowest  of  a)l— 500  feet  to  stop  from  60  mph. 

Strong  engine:  Has  more  horsepower  than 
most  cars;  buck  engine  must  be  powerful 
enough  to  easily  pull  40  tons. 

Help  foil  the  hills:  Most  trucks  are 
equipped  with  a  13-speed  transmission— 
needed  to  move  heavy  loads  up  hUls  and  for 
safely  slowng  on  steep  down-grades.  Driv- 
ing a  13.4>*ed  truck  smoothly  requires 
pushing  cluEch  pedal  in  twice  for  each  gear. 

Aerodynamics:  When  fuel  prices  Jumped, 
truckers  aonght  ways  to  improve  economy. 
Streamlinlm  helps  deflect  fuel-robbing  air- 
flow. Current  6  mpg  average  is  twice  1974. 
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ConnecUng  the  tractor  to  the  traOer  The 
device  that  connects  the  tractor  of  a  tmdk 
to  the  trafler  la  known  as  the  "fifth  wheel." 
It  aUowB  the  traOer  to  swivel  and  bounce.  A 
losing  pin.  removable  only  by  special  tool, 
prevents  trailo*  from  dislodging  accidentally 
on  the  road. 

Home  away  from  home:  Truckers  often 
sleep  in  their  trucks  to  save  money  and 
time.  Federal  rules  require  that  they  rest  8 
hours  after  driving  10  hours. 

FncaAL  GovKKRHXirr  is  Slow  oh  Saprt 

(By  Marilyn  Adams) 
Federal  and  state  governments  today  are 
under  more  pressure  than  ever— from  safety 
groups.  Congress,  some  in  Industry— to  get 
bad  trucks  and  truckers  off  the  road. 

As  the  problem  of  big-truck  crashes  accel- 
erates, government's  overall  truck-safety 
record  is  poor— a  litany  of  delay,  inconsist- 
ency, flimsy  laws,  spotty  enforcement. 

"Virtually  every  time  anybody  picks  up 
the  newspaper  or  tums  on  the  TV,  there  is  a 
story  about  some  truck  crash,  where  brakes 
have  faUed  and  people  have  been  klUed," 
said  Sen.  John  Danforth,  R-Mo.,  a  sponsor 
of  new  truck-safety  laws.  "The  public  per- 
ception ...  is  Uiat  we  are  Just  not  doing  the 
Job  in  assuring  .  .  .  safety." 

Congress  late  last  year  passed  a  sweeping 
new  truck-safety  law.  It  takes  aim  at  unsafe 
truck  drivers  and  trucks,  but  won't  solve 
every  safety  problem.  And  there  are  big 
questions  about  how— and  when— it  wiU 
begin  to  work. 

Portions  of  truck-safety  laws  approved  by 
Congress  up  to  five  years  ago  aren't  in 
effect  because  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has  been  slow  to  Implement  them. 

Complex,  politically  sensitive  rules  must 
wind  through  the  bureaucracy.  Secretary 
Elizabeth  Dole's  office,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  "It  hasn't  gotten  as 
much  emphasis  (as  car  or  air  safety)  be- 
cause trucking  safety  has  been  a  stepchild 
in  the  agency,"  said  Gerald  Donaldson,  di- 
rector of  highway  safety  for  the  Center  for 
Auto  Safety,  a  not-for-profit,  consumer  ad- 
vocacy group  founded  by  Ralph  Nader,  but 
now  independent. 

A  year  ago,  the  truck-safety  operation  in 
DOT'S  P^ederal  Highway  Administration  was 
reorganized  to  give  truck  ssiety  more  em- 
phasis—after the  numbers  became  alarming. 

Right  now: 

There's  no  state  or  federal  requirement 
for  truck-driver  training.  The  new  law  won't 
change  that. 

Thousands  of  trucks  and  drivers  escape 
safety  controls  because  they  operate  within 
41  urban  "commercial  zones,"  set  up  50 
years  ago  to  regulate  rates  and  safety.  In 
the  zones— most  of  the  major  metropoUtan 
areas— no  federal  safety  rules  apply. 

Federal  law  today:  Interstate  truckers 
must,  among  other  things,  get  a  medical 
exam  every  other  year  and  take  a  written 
test  to  get  hired.  But  unlike  aircraft  pilots, 
who  must  use  a  federaUy  certified  doctor, 
truckers  can  use  any  doctor  they  choose. 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
cniairman  Jim  Bumett  is  skeptical  of  "any 
kind  of  medical  system  that  relies  on  some- 
one to  select  his  own  physician.'' 

The  safety  board  scoffs  at  the  current  68- 
question  national  exam.  A  driver  may  bring 
the  answers  to  the  test;  if  he  stUl  can't 
answer  correctly,  it's  OK.  Thne's  no  need 
to  pass  to  get  hired- "a  pass-pass  system," 
Bumett  said. 

New  federal  law:  This  year,  the  Ck>mmer- 
dal  Motor  Vehkde  Safety  Act  of  1988  is 
scheduled  to  begin  taking  effect.  It  wilL 


Foibid  truckers  to  carry  more  than  one 
state  driver's  license  starting  July  1.  Fine 
for  multiple  ones:  up  to  $2,500.  However,  no 
nationwide  computer  system  to  enforce  this 
WiU  be  available  unta  at  least  1989. 

Beef  up  federal  grants  to  states  for  road- 
side inspections  to  $60  milUon  this  year, 
from  $17  mlUlon  last  year. 

Require  the  government  by  July  1988  to 
set  standards  for  states  to  start  setting  up 
written  and  road  tests  for  trucks  and  a  sepa- 
rate license.  It's  expected  it  wOl  be  at  least 
1992  before  the  new  system  is  in  effect. 

Toughen  penalties  for  drivers'  drug  and 
alcohol  use.  Pint  under-influence  offense: 
one-year  license  suspension.  Second  offense: 
permanent  revocation. 

How  and  when  the  law  actually  wiU  work 
depends  on  how  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment interprets  it  and  whether  deadlines 
are  met.  The  agency's  reputation  for 
delays— not  implementing  sections  of  laws 
passed  by  (ingress  years  earlier— prompted 
Danforth  to  pubUcly  lambast  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  for  "not  doing  any- 
thing. It  really  appears  to  be  a  foot-dragging 
operation." 

This  year,  "we're  tiylng  to  do  everything 
we  can  not  to  be  part  of  the  problem,"  said 
Robert  Farris,  new  deputy  administrator  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  part 
of  the  Transportation  Department.  In  the 
past,  the  agency  has  been  "slow,"  he  conced- 
ed. "But  by  greasing  something  through  too 
quickly,  you  can  get  bad  rules." 

"Let  me  predict  that  we're  going  to  meet 
those  deadlines  (in  the  1986  Uw),"  said 
Transportation  Secretary  EHlzabeth  Dole, 
cautioning:  "You're  dealing  in  this  area 
with  a  very  complex  subject  matter.  .  .  and 
also  very  controversiaL" 

One  family's  story:  "I  don't  think  that 
agency  (DOT)  wiU  ever  be  accused  of  speed- 
ing," said  Bethesda,  Md.,  safety  activist  Ken 
Nathanson.  Nathanson.  61,  and  wife  Fran— 
whose  daughter  was  Idlled  In  a  truck  crash- 
have  toiled  11  years  for  a  nationwide  com- 
puter record  of  bad  drivers  as  a  reference 
for  states. 

The  day  after  Clhristmas  1975,  a  tractor- 
trailer  sldeswiped  the  Nathanson's  car  while 
they  were  parked  alongside  1-95  near  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  killing  Kamy,  14.  The  trucker- 
using  an  Arizona  license  he'd  gotten  even 
though  his  New  Jersey  one  had  been  sus- 
pended seven  times— never  paid  a  fine  or 
went  to  Jail;  his  conviction  was  overturned. 

Now,  due  in  large  part  to  the  Nathanson's 
dogged  lobbying,  a  computerised  National 
Driver  Register  of  drivers  with  suspended  li- 
censes is  under  way.  The  law  was  passed  in 
1982.  Thirty  states  still  haven't  hooked  up. 

Nevada  got  tired  of  waiting.  Using  federal 
funds,  it  set  up  a  pilot  computer  system- 
tied  to  state  motor-vehicle  records  nation- 
wide—to check  before  issuing  a  Nevada  li- 
cense. "We  feel  the  word  is  getting  out  to 
truckers:  'Don't  even  try  it,' "  says  Nevada 
SUte  Patrol  Mai.  WiUlam  Yuklah. 

A  50-8iAn  Look  at  Ihsphctioms 
(By  Robert  Burke) 

WRXaX  STATZS  STAKD  OH  IKPROVIMG  SATTTT 

In  the  past  four  years,  states  have  in- 
creased inspections  of  trucks,  because  of 
federal  grants— $50  million  this  year.  The 
results  have  been  dramatic  Thousands  of 
unsafe  tracks— many  with  defective 
brakes— have  been  pulled  off  the  road  until 
repairs  are  made.  The  actual  percentage  of 
trucks  on  the  road  with  problems  is  lower 
than  the  percentages  states  are  pulling  off 
the  road.  That's  because  state  inspectors 
look  for  and  stop  problem  trucks.  The  pro- 


grams are  not  considered  a  panacea,  Ten- 
nessee—with an  aggressive  inspection  cam- 
paign—checked 80.093  trucks  in  1988  and 
took  60  percent  off  the  road.  However, 
that's  only  about  7  percent  of  the  trucks 
that  pass  through  the  state. 

After  three-year  hiatus,  state  began  road- 
side inmection  of  trucks  this  month  as  part 
of  the  federal  program.  "It's  a  real  hlfasing 
that  the  federal  program  was  in  place  so  we 
could  do  this,"  said  IX.  Robert  AppUn  of  the 
state  highway  departmoit.  Statewide  traffic 
deaths  involving  commercial  trucks  rose 
from  131  in  1983  to  175  in  1986.  sakl  AppUn. 


Voters  aboliahed  the  Alaska  Transporta- 
tion Commlasian— the  agency  that  handled 
track  safety  iimtectloDS— in  a  1985  referen- 
dum. The  Legislature  gave  almost  $300,000 
last  year  to  the  Public  Safety  Department 
to  write  new  truck  regulations  Dropping  oU 
revenues  forced  a  cut  of  this  program. 

AaiZOHA 

The  state  can  now  fine  trading  compa- 
nies—not Just  drivers— for  repeated  safety 
violations.  C^ivil  court  fines  can  reach 
$50,000.  By  trying  to  punish  the  owner  of  a 
defective  truck  "we're  going  to  the  pMaoos 
who  are  re^onsible"  inst^ul  of  fining  the 
driver,  said  Cvco\  More  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety.  After  beginning  roadside 
inspections,  truck  accidents  dropped  31  per- 
cent to  2.047  in  1986. 

ABKAHSAS 

The  Arkansas  Transportation  Commission 
bought  a  35-foot  motor  home  in  December 
for  inspections.  Last  year,  34  percent  of 
1,789  trucks  inspected  were  pulled  off  the 
road.  Annual  Inspections  required. 

CAUFORHIA 

In  reqwnse  to  a  50  percent  increase  in 
truck-at-fault  accidents  from  1982  to  1985. 
the  (California  Highway  Patrol  put  15  patnd 
cars  without  the  trademark  roofllghts  on 
targeted  highways  in  January  to  search  tot 
speeding  trucks.  Truckers  are  so  wary  "they 
start  seeing  these  specially  marked  cars 
when  they're  not  there,"  said  Susan  Cowan- 
Scott  of  the  Highway  PatroL 

COLOXASO 

So  far  this  year,  54  percent  of  13,753  in- 
spected trucks  were  pulled  off  highway  for 
safety  violations.  From  May  to  October  Col- 
orado will  run  a  Trucker  Trivia  Project. 
Truckers  answer  three  track  safety  ques- 
tions (answers  are  on  the  back)  and  turn  In 
the  cards  at  track  stops.  "We  want  them  to 
know  the  right  answers,"  said  Diane  Emrick 
of  E>epartment  of  Highway  Safety.  Each 
month  a  $100  winner  is  chosen,  with  a 
$1,000  winner  then  picked. 
PLoantA 

The  sUte  Legislature  wlU  vote  in  April  <m 
a  bUl  to  Join  the  federal  roadside  truck  In- 
spection program.  If  aivroved,  the  state 
would  get  $2  million  to  finance  80  new  in- 
spectors. Also  in  the  proposed  law;  limits  on 
the  time  drivers  can  stay  behind  the  wheeL 
"Theae  drivers  Just  drive,  drive,  drive  untfl 
they  collapse,"^ said  Bob  Sanders  of  the 
state  Department  of  Transportation. 

GaOROIA 

In  1986,  the  sUte  inspected  16.343  trucka 
and  pulled  7.410  off  the  road  for  safety  vio- 
lations. Plans  to  add  15  inspectors  to  the  14 
on  duty  now  before  Legislature.  Under  con- 
sideration: end  exemption  of  ftwestry  indus- 
try trucks  from  safety  regulatlona.  "There  la 
a  problem  out  there  and  they  (the  logging 
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inaiatry)  want  to  do  wmrthlnt  about  it." 
Lnda  Bamtf  of  the  Deputment  of 


■AWAn 

'  »'"»w>hf  of  tiM  atatc  Motor  Ve- 
hicle flkf ety  oMIee  mtB  track  safety  ta  not  a 
Wc  pnHriam— HawaU  haa  Juit  10.000  com- 
,  vahielea.  ma  offloe  eumntljr  haa  12 
n  dolBC  aafety  dieAa.  Thia 
nth.  they  add  man  under  the  federally 
Hon  program.  Hawaii  requirea 
an  vehldea  be  inqteeted  twice  a  year. 


Although  there  were  no.OOO  trueka  regis- 
tered in  Idaho  tai  lOas.  state  inspectors 
dkeeked  Just  8.306  last  year— and  found 
T.1M  brake  vlolatiaaa.  1.T1S  aerlous  enough 
to  require  Iniinwfiate  repair.  And  with  thou- 
sands of  interstate  tnicka  fraaslm  the  state 
OB  1-80  "there%  a  definite  need"  for  more  in- 
HXwUnna.  said  state  police  spokesman  LJ. 
Nltketauu. 

iLuaois 
State  is  hdiring  the  federal  goremment 
develop  a  new  truck  driver  nt-mmHig  pro- 
gram—drawing up  mhiimiiiw  usttng  reQUlre- 
menta  and  suggesting  ways  to  prevent  driv- 
ers from  having  more  than  one  driver's  U- 
cenae.  In  April  U  mne  injectors  wm  Join 
the  current  W.  who  last  year  Inspected 
S1.XM  trucks  and  pulled  M  percent  off  the 
mad  for  safety  vlolaticns. 


lOM  inspection  totals:  1^308  trucks 
diecked.  5.318  taken  off  the  road.  The  state 
has  Just  six  full-time  inspectors.  The  state 
poUDe  are  tearhing  truck  '•«'«r«»'y  safety  di- 
rectors how  to  inspect  a  truck.  "One  of  their 
peoide  would  work  with  one  of  our  people." 
aaki  John  Annarlno  of  the  state  police. 
"What  we  were  doing  is  training  them  to  go 
back  and  set  up  a  safety  program  for  their 


IOWA 

1080  roadside  safety  inq)ecUons:  17.723 
trucks  cheGked-433  percent  taken  off  the 
road.  The  state  can  check  the  driving  record 
of  truA  Ucenae  applicants  from  other 
states  but  only  if  the  applicant  reveals  pos- 
■tasion  of  another  Ucenae.  "We  Ud  ourselves 
If  we  think  that  every  applicant  is  being  to- 
tally honest  with  us."  said  Al  ChrysUa  of 
the  state  Motor  Vehicles  Division. 


A  malor  east-west  highway,  1-70.  cuts 
across  the  middle  of  the  state.  1986  inspec- 
tkmK  5.345  trucks  were  checked  and  3.628  of 
them— 80  percent— were  taken  off  the  road, 
usually  for  brake  adjustments.  "I  t.htnk 
you'll  find  that  Kansas  has  one  of  the  high- 
est ont-of-aerriee  rates  in  the  nation."  said 
David  Hombaker  of  the  Highway  Patrol, 
whldi  has  16  in^Mctois. 


The  state  hopes  to  Inspect  70.000  trucks 
this  year,  more  than  double  last  year's  total. 
Last  summer,  state  inspectors  Joined  with 
bordering  Tennessee  inspectors  to  check 
tmtka  on  Ixith  the  north  and  southbound 
sides  of  the  ooonecting  interstates.  Indiana 
and  Illinois  considering  similar  program 
wlthstate. 

unnauMA 
Inspection  program  Just  getting  started— 
30  state  police  officers  are  i»*mtng  the  pro- 
cedures— and  the  full  enforcement  program 
should  begin  by  September.  Right  now  the 
state  is  doing  "courtesy  inspections."  said 
Richard  Hart  of  the  state  police.  "We're 
putting  everybody  on  notice"  before  hand- 


ing out  itickets.  Annual  inspections  now  re- 
quired, i 


IBM 


In  IBM  Mataie  inspected  2.690  trucks  and 
pulled  13  percent  off  the  road.  "We  dont 
Just  plcf  on  a  truck  that  doesn't  look  good. 
We  take  them  as  they  come  along."  said 
Maurica  Dlonne  of  the  state  motor  carriers 
division;  Annual  Inspections  required. 

.  MAXTLAIIS 

The  recent  deaths  of  two  teen-agers  in  a 
truck  axldent  have  focused  attention  on 
truck  SI  fety.  The  governor  has  proposed  In- 
creastaii  the  inspection  staff  from  12  to  40. 
1986  tall  pections  4.978.  54  percent  taken  off 
theroM . 


The  n|unber  of  deaths  In  accidents  involv- 
ing commercial  trucks  rose  from  34  in  1985 
to  64  in  1986— an  88  percent  increase.  The 
state  Just  finished  trataiing  22  new  truck  In- 
spectorg  in  February  as  part  of  the  new 
roadsid^  inspection  program.  Annual  Inspec- 
tioos  ref uired. 

mCHIOAII 

A  reported  54  percent  increase  in  truck  ac- 
cidents from  1983  to  1985— whUe  total  traf- 
fic acd^oits  taiereaaed  just  31  percent— got 
the  attention  of  state  legislators,  who  are 
searching  for  a  solution.  "The  biggest  fac- 
tors have  been  safety  defects  on  trucks 
themsehres."  said  House  Transportation 
Committee  Chairman  Curtis  HerteL  The 
study  should  be  completed  by  late  ApriL 
mmrasoTA 

After  any  truck  accident  investigated  by 
the  State  Patrol.  Dept.  of  PubUc  Safety  in- 
spectors act  as  specialists,  checking  the 
truck's  equipment  for  defects  such  as  worn 
tires  or  \>id  brakes.  The  State  Patrol  investi- 
gators (^  then  use  Its  results  to  determine 
if  equipoient  failure  caused  the  accident. 
j  msaissipn 

For  tl^  third  year  in  a  row.  the  state  Leg- 
islature rejected  a  bill  to  enforce  safety 
rules  on  private  carriers— trucks  hauUng  the 
merchandise  of  the  truck's  owner.  These 
txxuAa  vuLke  up  60  percent  of  Mississippi's 
truck  traffic  and  are  currently  exempt.  1986 
inspectlttns:  10,401.  12  percent  taken  off  the 
road.  Annual  inspections  required. 

I  KUSOUKI 

The  vighway  Patrol  has  176  Inspectors 
and  15  Uniformed  officers  tiandling  aU  parts 
of  commerical  truck  enforcement:  size  and 
weight,  (registration  and  the  safety  inspec- 
tions, liast  year  they  did  42,210  roadside 
checks  tmd  took  56  percent  off  the  road. 
Annual  Inspections  required. 

I  MORTAKA 

The  Highway  Patrol  does  "short  form"  in- 
spectioilB— concentrating  on  the  driver's  li- 
censing' and  qualifications  Instead  of  the 
truck.  fThere's  Ijeen  some  concern  tliat 
drivers  possibly  cause  a  large  amount  of 
problems,"  says  Ray  Jenkins  of  the  High- 
way Patrol.  Last  year,  3,757  full  truck  in- 
spectioils  were  done— compared  with  14,378 
driver  iaspections. 

I  maBASKA 

Until  January,  when  Nebraska  Joined  the 
federal  truck  safety  inspection  program, 
there  were  just  two  inspectors  on  duty  state- 
wide. Now  25  officers  from  the  State  Patrol 
wiU  be  trained  to  perform  roadside  inspec- 
tions; tl^e  department  hopes  to  add  11  more. 

'  ITEVADA 

Nevada's  Highway  Patrol  uses  a  nation- 
wide cofnputer  hookup  to  check  the  driver's 
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<  all  50  states.  Applleanto  must 
licenses  fnmi  other  states 
a  Nevada  license.  Since  be- 
program  one   year  ago,   the 
license  applicants  with  re- 
or  mtdtiple  licenses  has 
21  percent  to  10  percent. 


Uoense  files 
give  up  any 
before  recei' 
ginning  the 
number  of 
v(Aed. 
dropped  fi 


Since  19851  six  full-time  safety  taiqiectors 
have  divided  their  time  between  roadside 
truck  safety  checks  and  audite  of  trucking 
company  records.  Aimual  inspections  re- 
quired. The  Mate  has  appUed  for  increased 
funding  for  ttidning,  equipment  and  hasard- 
ous  materials  inspections. 


In  respoi 
rate  of  coi 
from  1983 
truck  safety 
more  by 
tation  plans 
spection 
spections 


Heavy  trudu  accounted  for  6J»  percent  of 
all  highway  I  traffic  statewide  in  1984.  but 
were  involved  in  11.3  percent  of  all  traffic 
accidents,  according  to  the  State  Police, 
which  has  |42  full-time  inspectors  doing 
roadside  insiiections.  Aimual  inspections  re- 
quired. 

ITKW  MKZIOO 

From  July  1985  to  June  1986,  15  inspec- 
tors with  the  state  Transportation  Dept. 
checiced  33,762  trucks  and  found  4,237 
safety  violattons.  Gov.  Oarrey  Carruthers 
said  truck  safety  "is  not  a  big  problem." 

NSW  YORK 

to  a  10  percent  increase  in  the 

lerical-vehide-related  acddente 

1985,  the  state  has  htavd  18 

rs.  with  plans  to  add  15 

state  Dept.  of  Transpor- 

to  buy  and  outfit  a  mobUe  in- 

by  late  September.  Annual  in- 

HORTH  CASOLIM  A 

Truck  liceitse  applicants  used  to  be  able  to 
skip  required  road  tests  in  North  Carolina 
by  shoving  a  valid  truck  license  from  out  of 
state— until  the  state  closed  that  loophole 
last  July.  Nop  all  applicants  must  pass  road, 
written  and  fklll  tests.  Next  year  the  stote  is 
adding  41  track  inspectors  to  the  11  on  duty 
now.  In  1986,  inspectors  checked  25,6M 
trucks  and  took  41  percmt  off  the  road. 
Annual  inspections  required. 

I      ICOXTH  DAKOTA 

The  Highway  Patrol  does  roadside  safety 
inspections  from  April  through  September, 
bad  weather  keeps  inspectors  off  the  road 
the  other  six  months.  The  state  Senate  con- 
sidering allotting  the  patrol  to  check  truck 
company  redords  to  see  if  drivers  are  obey- 
ing laws  limiting  driving  time. 

OHIO 

checked  56,907  truds  last  year 
leck  100,000  in  1987.  The  per- 
ucks  taken  off  the  road  in- 
10  percent  in  1983  to  24  per- 
The  state  wante  to  add  a  24- 
to  check  hazardous-materials 


Inspectors 
and  plan  to 
centage  of 
creased  f  i 
cent  in  1) 
member  foi 
trucks. 


OKLAHOMA 


The  state  adopted  tougher  laws  on  truck 
safety  last  wear  but  has  not  yet  added  the 
section  thai  would  allow  the  Highway 
Patrol  to  fine  violators.  Legislature  is  ex- 
pected to  Md  that  section  this  year,  said 
sponsor  A.ci  Holdem.  The  state  will  get 
$600,000  a  year  for  the  next  two  years  from 
the  federal !  program— for  training,  equip- 
ment. Anni^l  inspections  required. 

ORXCOH 

The  state  Closed  the  loophole  that  allowed 
trucks  operating  in  certain  areas  to  be 
exempt  froDt  federal  safety  regiilations.  "It 
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became  a  dumping  ground  for  what  are 
poorly  maintained  vehicles,"  said  Paul 
Henry,  director  of  Motor  Vehicle  Enforce- 
ment. 

RRIISTI.VAinA 

When  the  stote  adopted  the  federal  tru<^ 
safety  regulations,  it  closed  the  loophole 
that  would  have  exempted  taitrastate  trucks 
from  the  rules.  A  state  task  force  is  develop- 
ing plans  to  expand  enforcement  by  the  445 
certified  stote  inspectors  to  intrastate 
trucks.  Last  year,  state  inspectors  chedced 
18,372  trucks  and  took  8,541  off  the  road. 
Annual  inspections  required. 

RHODI  ISLAND 

When  neighboring  Connecticut  removed 
toll  booths,  truck  traffic  increased.  "Trucks 
that  used  to  have  to  go  around  to  skip  the 
turnpike  tolls  now  are  going  right  up  1-95 
into  Rhode  Island."  said  John  DiTomasso  of 
the  TranportatioD  Department  The  stote 
policy  have  Just  trained  a  10-member  truck 
squad  for  tnxA  inspections.  Annual  inspec- 
tions required. 

SOUTH  CAaOUR A 

In  the  first  five  months  of  the  stote's 
roadside  truck  safety  inspection  program 
2.468  truclLB  and  drivers  were  checked  and 
1.111  were  pulled  off  the  road.  Program  di- 
rector Michael  Lucas  has  10  full-time  in- 
spectors and  would  like  more,  "but  if  you 
had  100  inspectors  you're  still  not  going  to 
check  every  vehicle."  Annual  inspections  re- 
quired. 

SODTR  DAKOTA 

The  stote  has  no  roadside  inspection 
progam  and  there  are  no  annimi  vehicle  in- 
spections. Stote  law  gives  the  Highway 
Patrol  the  authority  "but  we  don't  tiave  the 
manpower  to  do  these  inspections  yet."  said 
Highway  Patrol  qwkesman  John  Berheim. 
The  state  does  enforce  laws  limiting  driving 
hours  and  driver  qualifications  at  weight 
stotions. 


The  stote  has  added  70  officers  to  ito  in- 
spection team  since  1984.  Last  year  inspec- 
tors checked  80.093  trucks  and  took  60  per- 
cent off  the  road  for  safety  violations.  The 
state  has  also  strengthened  its  drug  and  al- 
cohol enforcement  program  and  notifies 
truck  companies  when  a  driver  has  been  dis- 
qualified by  a  drug  possession  or  drunken 
driving  conviction.  Inspectors  also  check  the 
records  of  intrastote  truck  companies  every 
two  years. 

TEXAS 

The  state  has  toughened  up  its  licensing 
rules.  Applleanto  must  now  pass  specific 
writt«i  and  road  tests.  The  State  Legislar 
ture  is  woiMng  on  new  safety  legislature  to 
bring  the  state's  estimated  1  million  trucks- 
under  tougher  safety  standards.  Annual  in- 
spections required.  "We  hear  time  after 
time  of  horror  stories  .  .  .  regarding  drivers 
that  were  too  poorly  trained  to  handle  the 
loads  that  they  were  carrying,"  said  House 
Transportotion  Committee  Chaiiman  David 
CataL 

UTAH 

June  1985^uly  1086  inspections:  4,929 
trucks  checked.  2.176  pulled  off  the  road. 
There  are  an  estimated  5  mUUon  trucks  on 
stote  highways  annually.  Transportotion 
Department  David  Alder  would  like  more 
federal  money  for  roadside  inspections  "but 
the  big  states  get  all  the  money"  from  the 
program.  Alder  said.  Annual  inspections  re- 
quired. 


VnMOIIT 

Last  year  Vermont  inspected  9M4  truths 
and  found  1.636  safety  violations.  Trwto 
registered  in  the  stote  must  be  inspected  an- 
nually, but  there  is  no  special  testing  or 
training  for  commerical  truck  drivers. 
vnumnA 

State  inspected  3.587  trucks  in  1986  and 
took  49  percent  off  the  road.  The  state  has 
29  Inspectors  to  cover  two  major  north- 
south  tnterstotes— 1-95  and  1-81— along  with 
state  highway.  Annual  inflections  required. 
Truck-drlver-Ucense  applleanto  who  sign  af- 
fldavito  swearing  they  have  more  than  500 
miles  driving  experience  don't  have  to  take 
road  test. 

washhigton 
1986  inspections:  15.682  trucks  checked.  30 
percent  pulled  off  the  road.  The  state  has 
32  full-time  Inspectors.  This  month  State 
Patrol  officers  are  learning  "mini-inspec- 
tion" program— to  cheek  logbooka.  drivers' 
licenses  and  any  obvious  safety  violations. 
Included:  a  regional  computer  check  on  the 
driver's  background  for  multiple  Ucenaes  or 
suspensions. 

WXST  VIRGIHIA 

1986  inspections:  12,000  trudu  checked.  42 
percent  pulled  off  the  road  for  repairs. 
There  Is  no  required  written  or  road  test  for 
a  truck  license,  just  an  operator's  license. 
Stote  inspectors  perform  annual  checkups 
of  all  vehicles,  but  companies  with  10  or 
more  trucks  can  become  certified  to  perform 
their  own  inspections. 

wiscoRsni 

Last  year  stote  inspectors  checked  6,410 
trudts  and  took  54  percent  off  the  road. 
"With  300,000  to  350,000  vehicles  registered 
to  operate  in  the  stote,  it's  kind  of  difficult 
to  make  a  big  dent,"  said  inspector  supervi- 
sor Lyle  Walheim. 

WTOimrG 

Total  traffic  deaths  in  Wyoming  have 
dro]n»ed  steadily— from  245  in  1980  to  152  in 
1985,  a  38  percent  drop.  But  fataUties  in- 
volving commercial  vehicles  have  dropped 
more  quickly— from  53  deaths  in  1981  to  30 
in  1985,  a  44  percent  drop.  Highway  Safety 
Department  spokesman  Donald  Pruter 
pointo  to  a  stricter  stote  truck  inspection 
program. 
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BENNETT'S  ATTACK  UNFAIR  TO 
COLLEGES 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral months  ago  Secretary  of  E<duc»- 
tion  Bennett  delivered  an  address  at 
Harvard  in  which  he  asserted  that 
today's  presidents  and  administrators 
of  our  Nation's  coUeges  and  universi- 
ties are  more  interested  in  money  than 
education  and  have  not  done  enough 
to  ensure  that  students  leam  anything 
before  graduating.  The  Secretary's  re- 
marks come  as  no  surprise  given  this 
administration's  callousness  toward 
higher  education  as  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly by  its  draconian  budget  pro- 
posals submitted  to  Congress  iae 
higher  education  over  the  years. 

Secretary  Bennett's  commmts  in  my 
view  are  not  supported  by  evidence 
and  are  unfair  to  the  many  college  and 
university  officials  who  labor  long  and. 
hard  to  produce  and  maintain  our  Na- 
tion's sj^tem  of  higher  educatioiL  An 
excellent  example  of  one  of  these  offi- 
cials is  IDouglass  Cater,  president  of 
Washington  College,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's 10  oldest  colleges,  located  in 
Cbestertown,  MD. 

On  March  26.  1987.  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  published  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Cater  entitled.  "Oreedy 
College?  That  Hurts,  Bennett."  The 
article  also  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  March  16.  Mr.  eater's  article 
very  thoughtfully  seto  forth  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  higher  education  as 
experienced  by  small,  liberal  arts  col- 
leges, and  calls  into  question  many  of 
the  comments  made  by  Secretary  Ben- 
nett. I  know  that  my  colleagues  shaz« 
my  concern  about  the  future  of  higher 
education    in    this    country,    and    I 
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wanted  to  tolng  thU  article  to  the  at- 
tentkm  of  the  entire  Senate. 

The  article  follows: 

tPnax  the  Baltimore  Bvenlnc  Sun.  Mar.  26, 

1M7] 

QaoBT  Couaac?  TIut  Btnrrs.  Bnnmr 

(By  Douilaa  Cater) 

CmnBBTOWH.  MD.— LUe  tor  the  eoUege 
preaident  beoomea  more  exhnaratinr  to  aay 
the  leait.  when  the  Secretary  of  Uucation 
chooeea  to  aerre  as  the  chief  aoold  of  hl^er 


Jnst  when  we  are  on  the  road  again  re- 
cniitlnc  hJch  school  students  for  next  au- 
tumn's freshman  claaa,  WOllam  J.  Bennett 
renews  his  ooalan^t  by  declaring  that 
higher  education  is  not  underfunded  but  is 
-underaccountable  and  underproductive." 
He  accusta  us  of  the  sin  of  greed.  Talk 
about  hitting  an  Institution  where  it  hurtsi 

Bennett  does  not  differentiate  between 
the  large  unlvoalties,  which  carry  a  lion's 
share  of  the  nation's  research,  and  the  un- 
dergraduate ooOegea,  which  confine  them- 
seivea  mostly  to  teaching.  Nor  does  he  dis- 
ttnguish  between  the  Ivy  League  and  the 
rest  of  us  In  a  nation  with  about  3,300  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

Harvard  and  Hopkins  and  Haverford  can 
speak  for  themselves.  For  them,  undergird- 
ed  by  heavy  endowments,  hurricanes  hardly 
ever  happen.  They  can  thumb  their  noses  at 
Bennett  and  not  have  to  lie  awake  nights. 

Let  me  instead  testify  for  the  other  col- 
legas-about  half  the  total,  with  enroU- 
ments  of  less  than  3.600  and  many  Hying 
that  prood  banner  of  organised  knowledge, 
"the  Uberal  arts." 

Not  long  ago,  we  woe  considered  an  en- 
dangered apedes,  caught  In  a  cost  squeexe 
that  threatened  either  to  change  our  mis- 
sion car  dose  our  doors.  Bennett,  then  head 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
Itlea,  exhorted  us  to  make  greater  efforts  to 
teach  agekss  ideas  and  values. 

Be  certainly  did  not  suggest  at  that  time, 
as  he  does  now,  that  federal  government 
policy  should  "help  make  coUeges  and  uni- 
versities accountable  to  the  prime  benefid- 
arlea  of  their  services— the  studoits."  In- 
stead, he  seduced  us  with  project  grants 
that  enabled  us  to  eschew  contemporary 
fads  even  though  they  might  have  been 
more  popular  and  profitable. 

Let  ua  treat  Washington  CoUege,  which  I 
heard,  aa  a  case  study.  Founded  In  1782.  it  is 
one  of  the  nations'  10  oldest  colleges.  The 
Commander  of  the  Continental  Armies  pro- 
vided a  founding  gift  of  SO  guineas  aiul  gave 
written  petmlsBlon  to  use  his  name. 

Washington  Cidlege's  original  mission  was 
not  to  train  preachers  in  the  eariler  tradi- 
tion of  Harvard  and  Tale  but  to  educate  the 
new  country's  dtlsens— In  the  words  of  the 
founder,  WQUam  Smith— (or  the  "vital  tasks 
of  democracy."  This  mission  has  placed  ua 
between  the  rock  and  hard  place  during 
stretches  of  our  history.  Our  commitment 
to  the  liberal  arts  and  the  humanities  has 
tarouflbt  severe  fluctuations  of  enrollments 
in  periods  when  students— and  their  par- 
ents—have sought  more  bang  for  the  buck 
from  higgler  education. 

We  have  maintained  a  fragile  financial 
equilibrium  and  kept  our  doors  open  pre- 
dsdy  because  of  the  financial  generosity 
that  began  with  General  Washington  and 
that  has  been  regularly  renewed  by  alumni 
and  friends  as  well  as  by  corporate  and 
foundation  patrona. 

Next  year's  students,  according  to  the 
budget  adopted  at  last  month's  trustees' 
meeting,  will  pay  In  tuition  only  56  percent 
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required  to  operate  the  coUege. 
and  board  added,  they  pay  $2 
every  $3  for  current  exp«iditures. 
cent  goes  for  large  capital  expenses 
old  buildings  and  construct  a 
new  sdlence  laboratory  center. 

To  9eet  long-overdue  needs,  I  must  saddle 
up,  UMe  my  predecessor  William  Smith  two 
centuiles  ago,  and  don  the  habit  of  the  pro- 
f essloaal  mendicant. 

At  the  same  time.  I  will  draft  a  letter  to 
studeilts  and  parents  reporting  that  once 
again  (Washington  CoUege  has  been  obliged 
to  raise  its  fees.  Some  will  undoubtedly  re- 
spond by  quoting  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion to  indict  me  for  at  least  one  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins. 

Why  don't  we  produce  a  more  cost-effec- 
tive badget?  To  ask  this  question  is  slightly 
equlvdent  to  asking  why  Chopin  did  not 
pare  t  is  "Minute  Walts"  to  50  seconds  or  so. 
WashJQgton  College,  like  peer  institutions, 
holds  the  ancient  ideal  that  genuine  educa- 
tion tannot  be  reduced  to  assembly-line 
technnues. 

It  taies  time  and  it  takes  teaching— labor- 
inten4ve  teaching.  We  enlist  60  fuU-time 
profe^rs  for  Just  over  800  students.  De- 
spite i>ux  best  efforts,  our  average  faculty 
salaryl  is  below  the  national  average  for  in- 
depenllent  coUeges— less  than  $32,000  a 
year,  i 

Is  Washington  College  accountable?  In 
1082,  the  trustees  commissioned  a  hard- 
nosed  firm  of  financial  analysts  from 
Bostoa  to  prepare  a  five-year  projection  of 
revenues  and  costs.  It  showed  that  we  were 
headed  toward  immanageable  deficits  unless 
rigorous  corrective  measures  were  taken. 

Lasti  month,  five  years  later,  the  board 
adopted  a  budget  that  will  be  stringently  in 
balanee  for  the  year  ahead.  Countless  col- 
lege boards  across  this  country,  to  my 
knowledge,  have  gone  through  similar  expe- 
rienceg  without  benefit  of  Secretary  Ben- 
nett's tetcalls. 

Amgrica's  coUeges  are  constantly  being 
tested  In  the  higtily  competitive  market- 
place of  student  recruitment.  Yet  we  cannot 
do  business  as  if  we  were  for-profit  corpora- 
tions. 

Whtti  our  venerable  buUdlngs  get  old  and 
obsolete,  we  cannot  tear  them  down  simply 
for  efficiency's  sake.  We  do  not  hire  and  fire 
faculty  at  wUl  according  to  the  latest  lineup 
of  course  enrollments.  Nor  do  we  manufac- 
ture disposable  products  that  lose  a  substan- 
tial partion  of  their  value  the  minute  they 
leave  ihe  showroom. 

Whan  Secretary  Beimett  tells  you  that  we 
are  gfeedy,  simply  ask  him  one  question: 
Where  are  we  stashing  the  accumulations  of 
our  greed?  When  we  numage  to  turn  up  a 
surplus  dollar,  our  highest  priority  is  to  de- 
posit It  in  the  coUege  endowment. 

This,  we  prepare  for  that  rainy  day  when 
studeats  and  parents  and  patrons  may  possi- 
bly b^in  to  take  the  Secretary  seriously.* 
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ENT  RELIEF  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS  ACT 

•  MA  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.] I  rise  today  to  express  my  sup- 
port Bnd  cosponsorship  of  the  Urgent 
Relieif  for  the  Homeless  Act  intro- 
duced Jointly  last  week  by  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  bipartisan- 
ship tupport  for  this  bill  makes  it  clear 
that  the  problem  of  homelessness  in 
America  is  one  which  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed immediately,  for  that  problem 
is  quickly  tviming  into  a  crisis  of  pro- 


portions f  ot  seen  since  the  Oreat  De- 
pression. I 

Although  there  is  no  reliable  infor- 
mation on  the  number  of  homeless 
people  in  America,  it  is  estimated  that 
well  over  1.5  million  people  may  be 
living  In  our  streets.  According  to  con- 
cerned in^rest  groups,  that  number  is 
increasing  by  between  10  and  38  per- 
cent eachjyear. 

Mr.  PrMldent.  while  there  is  dls- 
agreemem  on  the  number  of  homeless, 
there  is  Httle  disagreement  over  who 
they  are  and  why  they  are  in  thelr 
current  circumstances.  The  General 
Accountiiig  Office  notes  that  factors 
affecting  {  homelessness  include  in- 
creased Unemployment  in  the  late 
1970'8  anq  early  1980's.  deinstitutional- 
ization of  mentally  ill  persons  and  the 
lack  of  available  community-based 
services  m  help  them,  cuts  in  public 
assistance  programs,  declining  avail- 
ability of]  low-income  housing,  and  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse. 

We  are  also  finding  that  the  street 
people  of  today  are  no  longer  just  the 
substancd  abusers  and  others  normally 
associatea  with  homelessness.  Everin- 
creasing  numbers  of  American  home- 
less come  from  more  diverse  back- 
grotmds:  'They  are  the  unemployed, 
the  mentally  ill,  the  aged,  evicted  fam- 
ilies, abu8ed  spouses  and  their  young 
children,  abandoned  children,  and  dis- 
placed fanners  who  have  been  forced 
off  the  f atnlly  farm.  These  are  not  the 
independtot,  freewheeling,  lovable 
drifters  who  were  the  heroes  of  the 
oldtime  movie  screen. 

Many  df  the  homeless  of  today  are 
willing  and  able  to  work  in  order  to 
attain  a  better  life  for  themselves.  But 
they  nee^  help  to  achieve  that  goaL 
Local  gontemments  and  private  chari- 
table and  I  nonprofit  organizations  have 
tried  to  address  the  homeless  crisis, 
and  have  succeeded  to  some  extent. 
But  the  limited  resources  they  possess 
wlU  not  put  an  end  to  the  homeless 
problem.  While  Federal  resources  are 
also  limited,  our  homeless  caimot  wait 
for  Congress  to  get  its  budgetary 
house  in  brder.  Their  survival  depends 
upon  our]  willingness  to  end  this  crisis 
as  soon  ai  possible. 

Mr.  Prosident,  there  are  many  note- 
worthy aspects  to  the  set  of  bills 
which  m4ke  up  the  Urgent  Relief  for 
the  Homeless  Act.  For  Instance,  the 
major  components  of  the  bill  are 
based  upon  or  expand  programs  al- 
ready in  .place.  The  creation  of  the 
Interagency  Council  on  the  Homeless, 
for  example,  is  merely  a  formal  recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  bring  together 
Federal  officials  in  charge  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  programs  to  discuss  any 
possible  iProgrammatic  solutions  to 
arising  circumstances.  Thus,  only  a 
bare  minimum  of  the  funds  which  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  act  will 
be  lost  ^  the  bureacracy.  meaning 
that  nearly  all  of  the  i4>proprlated 
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money  will  actually  be  used  for  its  des- 
ignated purpose— to  help  the  home- 
less. 

It  is  evident  that  this  legislation  was 
crafted  to  specifically  address  each 
and  every  part  of  the  homeless  prob- 
lem. The  act  contains  provisions  for 
sheltering  and  feeding  the  homeless, 
transitional  and  other  housing,  health 
and  mental  health  services,  education 
and  nutrition  programs,  and,  to  ensiu% 
that  the  homeless  can  once  again 
become  an  important  part  of  the  work 
force.  Job  training  projects.  It  is  a  com- 
prehenslTe,  multifaceted  approach 
that  will  enable  public  and  private 
agencies  to  design  a  specific  plan  for 
each  homeless  individual  they  serve. 

I  believe  the  funding  levels  proposed 
in  the  act  were  properly  set  to  take 
into  account  the  conflict  between  the 
budget  limitations  of  Gramm-Rudman 
and  the  necessity  to  act  with  authority 
to  confront  a  situation  which  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  The  authorization 
limits  set  in  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act  are  in  my  opinion  the 
best  compromise  between  the  two  po- 
larizing forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  add 
my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  desper- 
rately  needed  piece  of  legislation.  It  is 
time  we  recognize  a  problem  affecting 
millions  of  Americans,  and  do  some- 
thing to  reverse  the  direction  of  the 
growing  homeless  crisis.  Mr.  President, 
S.  809  wiU  provide  badly  needed  fimds 
to  take  prompt  and  appropriate  action 
to  address  the  most  immediate  and 
critical  needs  of  the  homeless. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
express  my  support  for  the  proposal  of 
my  colleague  from  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
DoMENici.  This  bill,  S.  763,  focuses  on 
those  among  the  homeless  population 
who  are  chronically  mentally  ill. 
While  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act  is  largely  designed  to  ad- 
dress the  most  urgent  overall  needs  of 
the  homeless,  S.  763  proposes  a  5-year 
effort  to  bring  the  homeless  mentally 
ill  out  of  their  darkness  and  despair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  submit  into 
the  Rbcord  an  editorial  written  in  the 
Washington  Post  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Mexico.  In  his  op- 
ed piece.  Senator  DoMEmci  eloquently 
describes  the  unique  needs  of  the  men- 
tally ill  homeless  in  America  and  how 
his  legislation  will  aUeviate  the  diffi- 
culties they  face. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  in  the 
Rbcord  an  article  by  Peter  H.  Rossi  in 
the  March  13,  1987,  edition  of  Science 
magazine  which  examines  in  detail  the 
homeless  problem  in  Chicago. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26, 1987] 
Strkr  Pbofu  Wao  Abk  Mxhtallt  III 
(By  Pete  V.  Domenlci) 

No  vision  haunts  America's  conscience 
more  than  the  sight  of  the  street  people, 
those  lonely  souls,  huddled  atop  a  warm 
grate  or  slumped  in  a  doorway,  their  shop- 
ping carts  pOed  with  despair. 


It  is  a  national  problem  that  we  Ameri- 
cans, in  our  compassion,  must  overcome. 
Tet  because  of  its  random  nature,  it  is  a 
problem  that  government  has  found  diffi- 
cult to  handle. 

What  can  we  do? 

Emergency  legislation  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  and  other  bills 
offer  a  quick  fix  for  physical  and  mental 
health  problems.  Job  training,  education, 
housing.  Each  is  important. 

Tet  I  am  convinced  that  no  long-term  so- 
lution for  the  homeless  is  possible  imtU  we 
recognize  one  vital  fact:  among  our  street 
people,  a  very  large  percentage— somewhere 
between  35  percent  and  50  percent— suffer 
from  serious,  debiUtating  mental  illnesses. 
The  irrationality  and  anguish  that  grip  so 
many  of  these  individuals  leap  out  during 
any  encounter,  whether  in  Washington  or 
Albuquerque  or  elsewhere. 

In  our  compassion  a  generation  ago,  we 
opened  the  doors  to  the  state  hospitals, 
those  warehouses  where  we  for  so  long  had 
stored  the  mentaUy  iU.  With  giant  strides  in 
the  development  of  medicines,  a  new  phUos- 
ophy  of  community  treatment  and  later 
court  decisions  that  clarified  the  civU  rights 
of  mentally  iU  persons,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  patients  were  released  from  state 
hospitals.  The  numt)er  of  patients  In  state 
hospitals  has  dropped  from  559,000  to 
126,000  in  three  decades.  Today,  the  only  In- 
dividuals hospitalized  for  long  periods  are 
those  who  are  considered  a  danger  to  them- 
selves or  to  others. 

Freedom  worked  wonders.  When  commu- 
nity and  famUy  have  acted  together,  many 
patients  who  once  Uved  behind  walls  of  tor- 
ment entered  a  new  life  of  activity  and  use- 
fulness. Psychoactive  medication,  when 
taken,  worked  splendidly  for  many. 

But  we  also  f  aUed. 

"There  were  those  too  sick,  too  impaired 
or  too  sodaUy  unskiUed  to  survive  in  alter- 
native settings,  and  many  of  these  persons 
spiUed  over  into  our  streets,"  argues  one 
leading  psychiatrist. 

Yet  while  we  faUed  the  mentally  Ul  in  the 
past,  we  have  the  opportunity  now  to  help 
them  find  some  sunshine. 

Working  with  a  spectrum  of  mental 
health  groups,  I  have  developed  legislation 
that  is  specific  to  the  long-term  problems  of 
the  mentaUy  iU  among  the  homeless.  It  en- 
visions a  five-year  effort  based  on  five  prin- 
ciples. 

First,  there  must  be  "outreach."  We  must 
search  the  parks  and  bus  stations,  identify- 
ing the  mentaUy  iU  so  they  can  be  helped. 
Literally,  we  must  walk  into  those  shadows 
of  despair  and  offer  help.  If  it  is  refused— as 
it  WiU  be  so  often— we  must  return  again 
and  again  to  those  shadows.  Volunteers  in 
crowded  shelters  may  be  far  too  busy  and 
iU-trained  to  undertake  this  "outeacli."  So 
we  must  hire  special  people. 

Next,  we  must  provide  a  roof,  some  real 
shelter.  We  must  offer  a  hand  to  these  sick 
individuals  and  help  them  up  off  the  grate 
and  into  a  warm  bed.  The  biU  would  provide 
funds  for  wtuit  is  caUed  transitional  housing 
group  homes  with  supervision  to  provide  a 
transition  from  the  sidewalk  to  a  new  re- 
spectabUity. 

Third,  we  must  offer  treatment.  There 
have  been  many  advances  in  diagnosis  and 
drugs  helping  those  who  suffer  schizophre- 
nia and  the  other  terrible  diseases  of  the 
mind.  We  must  make  certain  ttiat  the  best 
treatment  is  available  to  quiet  the  angiiish. 
This  need  ties  into  demands  in  current  law 
that  the  states  must  plan  services  for  those 
suffering  mental  illnesses. 


Further,  there  is  "case  management." 
With  proper  medicines  and  attention,  moat 
of  the  estimated  1.6  million  Americans  who 
are  schizophrenic  can  function  In  society, 
and  function  weU.  But  when  they  skip  their 
medicine,  or  if  they  are  ignored,  their  hope 
may  dissolve  quickly  into  terror.  Any  strong 
program  to  help  the  mentaUy  iU  must  luep 
staff  available  day  and  night,  providing 
those  Uttle  reminders  of  life:  here's  your 
medicine;  please  dress  waimly.  It's  time  for 
dinner.  That  would  take  more  staff. 

FinaUy,  there  is  training.  The  biU  would 
provide  money  to  local  governments,  as  well 
as  the  NaUonal  InsUtute  of  Mental  Health, 
to  increase  clinical  training,  to  help  medical, 
social  and  government  workers  identify  per- 
sons suffering  mental  problems.  These  good 
people  are  so  burdened  with  work  that  they 
often  f  aU  to  know  the  best  approach  to  hdp 
the  mentally  iU.  That  expertise  can  and 
must  be  improved. 

The  bUl  would  distribute  among  the  states 
and  dties  $200  million  the  first  year,  a  sum 
that  would  increase  to  $220  million  by  the 
fifth  year.  These  funds  would  be  aUocated 
on  a  formula  that  stresses  population,  plus 
the  rate  of  poverty. 

This  is  an  authorization.  I  am  satiafied  to 
let  it  compete  for  funds  among  the  myriad 
of  domestic  appropriated  programs.  The 
needs  of  the  homeless  mentaUy  IU  offer  the 
perfect  example  of  an  initiative  that  should 
displace  programs  far  leas  needed  and  effec- 
tive. 

1  carry  no  lUusions  that  this  wiU  prove  an 
easy  task.  The  pressure  on  those  who  work 
with  persons  suffering  severe  mental  fllness 
is  always  high.  Lots  of  persistence  wtU  be 
needed,  together  with  love  and  hope.  Bum- 
out  wiU  t>e  common. 

But  we  have  no  choice.  As  a  sodety  of 
compassion,  as  a  sodety  ttiat  supports  the 
meek  as  it  honors  success,  we  must  make  a 
special  effort  for  the  mentaUy  iU  among 
those  who  are  tmmeless,  to  help  them  come 
in  from  the  darlmeas.  The  time  for  sunshine 
is  now. 

[FnMn  Sdence  Magazine,  Mar.  13, 19871 
Tki  UasAif  HoicxLKss:  EsmtATiini 

COKPOSmOH  Alls  SiZB 

(By  Peter  H.  Rossi.  James  D.  Wright,  Oene 
A.  Fisher,  Oeorgianna  WUlls) 

(Although  homelessness  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  serious  and  growing  uriian  social 
problem,  sdentifically  aooeptable  methods 
for  estimating  the  compodtion  and  size  of 
the  homeless  population  have  been  lacking. 
A  new  research  approach  to  estimating  the 
size  and  compodtion  of  undomidled  urban 
popiUations  is  presented,  and  its  utiUty  is  U- 
lustrated  through  a  description  of  the  Uter- 
al  homeless  of  (Chicago.  The  homdess  in  the 
Chicago  sample  are  unaffiliated  persons 
Uving  in  eztrane  poverty,  with  high  levels 
of  physical  and  mental  disabiUty.  Homeless- 
ness is  Interpreted  as  a  manifestation  of  ex- 
treme poverty  among  persons  without  fami- 
lies in  housing  markets  with  declining 
stocks  of  inexpendve  dwelling  units  suitable 
for  single  persons.) 

The  pUi^t  of  the  homeless  in  America  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  past 
few  years  (1).  Despite  this  level  of  conoem. 
empiricaUy  adequate  kiwwledge  about  the 
extent  of  homelessness  and  the  conditions 
ttiat  produce  it  have  been  minimal,  Esti- 
mates of  the  size  of  the  national  homeless 
population  vary  from  about  a  quarter  mil- 
lion to  upwards  of  3  mlllltm  (2):  equally  wide 
variations  exist  in  the  estimates  for  wedflc 
dties  and  states.  The  sources  of  homeless- 
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Baa  are  alK>  not  undentood  in  uiy  detaO.  IB 
YuantimmaKm  prtanarlUr  »  hooring  proUan. 
an  MBployBifent  praUaBi.  a  condition  cre- 
ated br  daluatltutkinaHMtinn  of  the  chron- 
ically mwiuny  01.  a  inanlfeatatlon  of  the 
tanakdovn  of  funOy  Ufe,  a  aymptom  of  the 
inadeauaclea  of  our  naUie  welfare  ayitem. 
or  a  eomMnatiao  of  tlMn  and  other  factors? 
■xtant  reaeareh  provtttaa  few  reliable  an- 
nran  to  thaae  queatlaaa:  for  example,  esti- 
mataa  of  the  prevalcDee  of  payehiatrte  disor- 
der amont  the  hcmeleai  vary  from  about  30 
to  nearly  M%(S). 

We  have  recently  completed  an  empirical 
■tudy  of  the  nomben  and  conditiona  of  the 
Iwneleai  pnp<ilatlnn  In  one  major  American 
ctty.  CtalOBCO  (4).  The  Chlcaco  HomdesB 
Study  ia  i—iHilljr  the  firat  rlgoroua  at- 
tempt to  apifly  proven  methoda  of  social  sd- 
enoe  reaeaieb  to  the  study  of  homeleasneas. 
In  this  aitlde.  we  summarize  the  prlndpal 
finding  of  our  reaeareh. 

tmntnn  to  ihb  nnnrr  or  RoiOLassiTBS 

Rlmraus  reaeareh  on  horaelessness  Is  un- 
questfcnaUy  difficult  National  sUtistical 
series  contain  little  or  no  information  on 
tlie  homfliwa  population  The  UJS.  Census 
wssunHiHy  counts  the  population  in  homes 
IVY,  oonventlaoal  surreys  are  ordinarily  de- 
rired  from  samplHi  of  households  snd  there- 
fore miss  individuals  without  conventional 
dwdlingB. 

One  stgnlfkant  problem  is  the  lack  of  an 
acreed-upon  definition  of  hiHnelessness  (6). 
On  the  moat  general  level,  the  homeless  can 
be  defined  as  those  who  do  not  have  cus- 
tomary and  regular  access  to  a  conventional 
dwdllng  or  realdence.  But  what  is  a  "con- 
ventional dwdllng  or  residence."  and  what 
is  "customary  and  regular  aoceas?"  For  ex- 
amide.  does  the  ccooept  of  conventional 
dwdUng  unit  include  hotel  nxRns.  especially 
in  so-called  SROs  ("single  room  occupancy" 
hotels),  shared  quarters  in  private  dwellings. 
beda  In  dormitory-like  accommodations, 
vana.  tents,  or  shacks  made  of  scrap  materl- 
■Is?  StanHarly.  questions  arise  over  the  inter- 
pretation of  "customary  and  regular 
acceas."  What  of  the  person  who  has  been 
given  temporary  permlssim  to  share  a  con- 
ventional dwelling  by  its  owner?  If  a  divorc- 
ing adult  child  is  offered  tenqwrary  shelter 
by  his  or  her  parents  "for  as  itmg  as  you 
like."  does  that  qualify  as  "customary  and 
regular  access?"  These  examples  demon- 
strate that  there  is  a  continuum  running 
from  the  obviously  domiciled  to  the  obvious- 
ly homeleas.  with  many  ambiguous  cases  to 
be  encountered  along  that  omtinuum.  Any 
effort  to  draw  a  line  across  that  continuum, 
demarcating  the  homed  from  the  homeless, 
is  of  necessity  somewhat  arbttary  and  there- 
fore potentially  contentious. 

These  deflidtlaaal  ambiguities  si«  not 
simply  srhnlastlc  issues.  In  a  fundamental 
sense,  a  definition  of  homelessness  is.  Ipso 
facto,  a  statement  as  to  what  should  consti- 
tute the  floor  of  hanrfriy  sdequacy  below 
which  no  member  of  society  should  be  per- 
mitted to  fslL  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
number  and  wrjatwitial  ctmdltions  of  the 
homeleas  depend  in  no  smsll  part  on  how 
the  phenomenon  is  defied. 

In  dealing  with  these  deflnlUonal  prob- 
ksas,  we  have  found  it  useful  to  distinguish 
between  (1)  the  literal  homeless,  persons 
who  clearly  do  not  have  access  to  a  conven- 
tional dwelling  and  who  would  be  homeless 
by  any  conceivable  definition  of  the  term. 
and  (11)  the  precariously  (or  marginally) 
housed,  persons  with  tenuous  or  very  tem- 
porary daims  to  a  conventional  dwelling  of 
more  or  less  marginal  adequacy.  This  dis- 
tlnctUm.  of  course,  does  not  solve  the  defini- 


tional broblem  although  it  does  more  clear- 
ly wptady  subpopulations  of  likely  policy  in- 
terest. We  further  stress  that  the  data  re- 
ported below  refer  to  the  literal  homeless  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  that  subset  of  the  111- 
house^  t>oor  who  are  the  most  seriously  in 
need  liid  whose  conditions  more  closely  ap- 
proximate the  common,  public  understand- 
ing of  *wbo  is  homeless." 

MXTHODOLOCT 

Most  conventional  social  research  meth- 
ods Ufed  In  the  quantitative  study  of 
modern  societies  depend  on  the  assumption 
>ns  can  be  enumerated  and  sam- 
fthin  their  customary  dwelling  units, 
>tion  that  fails  be  definition  in  any 
»f  the  literal  homeless.  The  strategy 
for  the  Chicago  study  therefore  de- 
>m  the  traditional  sample  survey  in 
srsons  were  sampled  from  nondwell- 
|ts.  and  interviews  were  conducted  at 
rhen  the  separation  between  the 
I  and  homeless  is  at  a  muTimiim  Two 
lentary  samites  were  taken:  (1)  a 
Ity  sample  of  persons  spending  the 
shelters  provided  for  hmneless  per- 
le  shelter  survey);  and  (11)  a  complete 
itlon  of  persoiu  encountered  be- 
le  hours  of  midnight  and  6  a.m.  in  a 
thorough  searoh  of  nondwelling  unit  places 
in  a  pft>babillty  sample  of  Chicago  census 
blocks  i(the  street  survey).  Taken  together, 
the  sh^ter  and  street  surveys  constitute  an 
unUas^  sample  of  the  literal  homeless  of 
CHilcatf),  as  we  define  the  term. 

Oiu-  operational  definition  classified  a 
person  as  one  of  the  literal  homeless  at  the 
time  of  our  survey  if  that  person  was  a  resi- 
dent of  a  shelter  for  homeless  persons  or 
was  encountered  in  our  block  searches  and 
found  not  to  rent  or  own  a  conventional 
housing  unit  or  was  not  a  member  of  a 
houseOold  renting  or  owning  a  conventional 
dwelliilg  unit.  Conventional  housing  units 
includgd  apartments,  houses,  rooms  in 
hotels  i  or  other  structures,  and  mobUe 
homed 

In  tBe  street  surveys,  teams  of  Interview- 
ers, accomplished  by  of fduty  Chicago  police- 
men, gearched  all  places  on  each  sampled 
block  ijo  which  they  could  obtain  access,  in- 
cluding all-night  businesses,  alleys,  hall- 
ways. I  roofs  and  basements,  abandoned 
buildiqgs.  and  parked  cars  and  trucks  (7). 
All  persons  encotmtered  in  the  street 
searches  were  awakened  if  necessary  and 
interviewed  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  i^ere  Uterally  homeless.  In  the  shelter 
sampl*.  we  simply  assumed  that  all  persons 
spendifig  the  night  in  such  places  were  liter- 
ally hi^eleas.  All  persons  determined  to  be 
literal]^  homeless  were  interviewed  to 
obtain  I  data  on  their  employment  and  resi- 
dence histories  as  well  as  their  sociodemo- 
graphie  characteristics.  All  cooperating  re- 
spondvits  were  paid  $5.  Respondent  coop- 
eratloii  rates  exceeded  those  ordinarily 
found  \d.  sample  surveys  (8).  A  total  of  722 
homeless  persons  were  interviewed  in  our 
surveys. 

Two  separate  survey  waves  were  conduct- 
ed, th^  first  during  the  2  weelu  spanning 
the  end  of  September  and  the  beginning  of 
October  1985,  and  the  second  during  a  com- 
parablf  period  spanning  February  and 
Marchl  1986.  The  surveys  may  be  regarded 
as  replications,  being  based  on  separately 
drawn:  but  identically  designed  shelter  and 
street  kubsamples  (9).  The  two  waves  make 
it  possible  to  examine  seasonal  effects  on 
the  site  and  composition  of  the  homeless 
populijtion. 

Thejshelter  surveys  were  based  on  sam- 
ples oi  clients  in  all  shelters  in  C^iicago  that 


provide  sleeping  accommodations  primarily 
to  homeless  persons,  consisting  of  23  shel- 
ters in  the  laU  and  27  shelters  in  the  winter. 
Interviewing  teams  counted  all  persons 
present  in  ixie  sheltos  on  the  nights  visited 
and  interviewed  systematically  chosen  sub- 
samples  of  {them.  The  street  surveys  were 
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community  relations  officers  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  who,  with  the  help  of 
beat  officer  i.  rated  each  block  In  Chicago  as 
to  how  mar  y  homeless  persons  could  be  ex- 
pected to  b^  on  that  block  in  the  late  hours 
of  the  night.  The  classification  of  expected 
blocks  was  reviewed  by  knowl- 
irts  and  modified  accordingly 
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Homeleas  Study,  so  far  as  we 
first  attempt  to  apply  modem 
thods  to  the  study  of  the  home- 
Isss  and.  as  puch,  provides  the  first  scientifi- 
cally defensible  estimates  of  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  homeless  population  in 
any  city.  These  methods  can  be  employed  in 
any  other  community  and  can  also  be  ex- 
tended to  a  national  study. 

THK  CHAHACTXaiSTICS  ARD  CORDmOMS  OP  THX 
UTgRAL  HOMXLCSS  OP  CHICAGO 

As  would  be  expected,  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  literal  homeless,  as  de- 
fined and  sampled  above,  contrasted  strong- 
ly with  thdK  of  the  general  adiilt  popula- 
tion of  Chicago.  Being  homeless  is  predomi- 
nantly a  mkle  condition;  three  out  of  four 
(76%)  of  the  homeless  were  men,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  46%  male  in  the  Chicago  adult 
population  1(11).  Blacks  and  native  Ameri- 
cans constituted  considerably  more  than 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  homeless, 
with  whites  and  Hispanics  proportionately 
underrepregented.  Although  the  average 
age  of  the  homeless.  40  years,  was  not  far 
from  that  6f  the  general  adult  population, 
there  were  proportionately  fewer  of  the 
very  young  (under  25)  and  the  old  (over  65). 
Nor  were  the  homeless  very  different  from 
the  general  population  in  educational  at- 
tainment, the  typical  homeleas  person  being 
a  high  school  graduate. 

The  modil  homeless  i>erson  was  a  black 
male  high  school  graduate  in  his  middle 
thirties.  Average  characteristics,  however, 
obscure  an  important  fact— namely,  that 
the  homelegs  population  ia  very  heterogene- 
ous. Especially  significant  was  a  minority  of 
young  blaw  women  (about  14%  of  the 
homeless)  Who  were  typically  homeless  with 
their  yoimg  children  and  apparently  in 
transition  from  unsatisfactory  housing  ar- 
rangements to  establishing  new  households 
with  those  children.  In  addition,  older  males 
(over  40)  tended  to  be  white  and  homeless 
for  relatively  long  periods  of  time. 

Itb  of  social  and  economic 
in  our  interview  data,  three 
srlstics  of  the  homeless  stand 
out:  (1)  extreme  poverty,  (11)  high  levels  of 
disability  resulting  from  poor  phyidcal  and 
mental  health,  and  (ill)  high  levels  of  social 
isolation,  nth  weak  or  nonexistent  ties  to 
others  (Tames  1  to  4). 
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EPOVBRTT 

The  literil  homeleas  are  clustered  at  the 
extreme  lower  boundary  of  the  American 
poverty  population.  Within  the  income 
ranges  foui^d,  there  was  considerable  heter- 


ogeneity, as  the  differences  among  the  vari- 
ous central  tendendea  show.  Approximately 
one  in  five  (18%)  reported  no  income  at  all 
in  the  month  (mode),  median  income  for 
the  month  was  $99.85,  and  average  (mean) 
income  for  the  same  period  was  8188.39. 
The  1985  poverty  level  for  single  persons 
under  65  was  $5,250,  2.6  times  the  average 
annual  income  and  4.4  times  the  median 
annual  income  of  Chicago's  literal  homeless 
(12).  On  average,  the  literal  homeless  sur- 
vive on  substantially  less  than  half  the  pov- 
erty-level income. 

Affordable  housing  at  these  levels  of 
income  is  for  all  practical  piuposes  non- 
existent. In  1985.  average  monthly  rental 
for  (Chicago  SRO  rooms,  among  the  cheap- 
teat  accommodations  available  for  single 
persons,  was  $106  (13),  $27  above  the  aver- 
age monthly  Income  of  the  homeless.  Even 
if  the  entire  available  income  was  spent  on 
the  cheapest  available  housing,  it  would  still 
not  be  quite  enough,  much  less  also  covering 
the  costs  of  food  and  other  necessities.  That 
the  MXxnX  homeless  manage  to  survive  at  all 
is  a  tribute  to  the  shelters,  soup  kitchens, 
and  charitable  organizations  that  provide 
most  necessities. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  homeless  make 
no  contribution  to  their  own  support.  Al- 
though a  very  small  percentage  (4%)  held 
full-time  Jobs,  almost  two  In  five  had 
woriced  for  some  period  during  the  previous 
month,  mostly  at  casual,  poorly  paid  part- 
time  Jobs.  Perhaps  remarkably,  work  and 
other  economic  activity  was,  on  average,  the 
source  of  29%  of  total  monthly  Income. 

Even  more  of  a  surprise,  income  transfer 
I>ayments  accounted  for  very  little  of  the 
income  of  these  homeless,  with  only  about  a 
quarter  (28%)  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  or  General  As- 
sistance (mostly  the  latter).  Income  transfer 
payments  represented  30%  of  the  total 
Income;  another  21%  was  accounted  for  by 
pension  and  disability  payments,  received  by 
about  one  in  five  (18%). 

Job  histories  of  the  literal  homeless  sug- 
gest that  they  have  been  among  the  ex- 
tremely poor  for  years.  On  the  average  it 
was  more  than  4.5  years  (55  months)  since 
their  last  steady  Job  (defined  as  full-time 
employment  lasting  three  or  more  months) 
(median,  3.3  years  or  40  months).  Interest- 
ingly, elapsed  time  since  last  steady  Job  was 
very  much  greater  than  time  currently 
homeless,  the  latter  averaging  about  22 
months  (median,  8  months)  (14).  This  sug- 
gests that  many  among  the  literal  homeleas 
were  helped  by  their  families  and  friends 
through  relatively  long  periods  of  unem- 
ployment (15),  but  that  the  patience,  for- 
bearance, or  resources  of  these  benefactors 
eventually  ran  out,  with  literal  homeless- 
ness then  added  to  chronic  unemployment 
as  a  problem  experienced  daily. 

DISABIUTT 

The  literal  homeless  suffer  Ht««hHng  con- 
ditions that  would  ordinarily  make  it  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  for  a  person  to  lead  a  full 
life— to  obtain  employment,  partidiwte  in 
social  life,  or  maintain  relationships  with 
others.  Of  course,  disability  is  a  matter  of 
degree,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  pre- 
dse  proportions,  nevertheless,  it  is  abun- 
tantly  clear  that  the  proporations  among 
the  literal  homeless  are  much  higher  than 
in  the  general  adult  population. 

BCore  than  one  in  four  said  that  they  had 
some  health  problem  that  prevented  their 
anplojrment.  Prominent  among  the  condi- 
tions reported  were  mental  illness,  cardio- 
vascular ailments,  and  gastrointestinal  dis- 
orders. Likewise,  more  than  one  in  three 


(37%)  reported  themselves  as  being  in  only 
"fair"  health,  a  level  of  seU-rqwrted  Ul 
health  about  twice  that  found  in  the  gener- 
al adult  population  (18%).  Behavioral  indi- 
cators support  these  self-reports,  with  more 
than  one  in  four  reporting  a  hospital  stay  of 
more  than  24  hours  during  the  previous 
year  (16).  High  levels  of  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse  are  also  indicated  by  the  one  in 
three  who  reported  stays  in  detoxification 
centers. 

Our  data  also  suggest  relatively  high 
levels  of  mental  lUness.  Almost  one  in  four 
(23%)  reported  having  been  In  a  mental  hos- 
pital for  stays  of  over  48  hours,  more  than 
eight  times  the  level  found  In  the  general 
population.  Among  these  who  had  been  in 
mental  hospitals,  three  out  of  five  (58%) 
had  had  multiple  hospitalizations.  Nearly 
one  in  five  (16%)  reported  at  least  one  sui- 
dde  attempt. 

In  addition  to  the  self-report  data,  two 
short  scales  were  administered  to  measure 
psychritric  symptomatology  (17).  On  a  scale 
measuring  symptoms  of  depression,  nearly 
half  (47%)  of  the  Chicago  homeless  regis- 
tered levels  that  would  suggest  a  need  for 
clinical  attention  [compared  with  about  20% 
in  the  national  Health  and  Nutrition  Exami- 
nation (HANES)].  On  a  second  scale  meas- 
uring psychotic  thinking,  one  in  four 
showed  two  or  more  signs  of  disturbed  cog- 
nitive processes;  almost  every  item  showed 
significantly  higher  levels  of  psychotic 
t.hinktny  than  a  comparison  group  tested  in 
a  New  York  C^ty  worlUng  class  neighbor- 
hood. 

Contacts  with  the  criminal  Justice  system 
represent  yet  another,  albeit  qualitatively 
different,  disability,  that  is  rather  wide- 
spread. (Such  contacts  at  least  indicate 
prior  adjustment  difficulties,  some  of  a 
rather  serious  nature.)  Two  of  five  (41%) 
had  never  experienced  jail  terms  of  two  or 
more  days,  28%  had  been  convicted  by  the 
courts  and  placed  on  probation,  and  17% 
had  served  sentences  of  more  than  1  year  in 
state  or  federal  prisons  (presiunably  for 
felony  offenses). 

The  cumulative  inddence  of  these  various 
disabilities  is  staggering.  More  than  four  out 
of  five  (82%)  of  the  homeless  either  report- 
ed fair  or  poor  health,  or  had  been  in  a 
mental  health  hospital  or  a  detoxification 
unit,  or  received  clincally  high  scores  on  the 
demoralization  scale  or  on  the  psychotic 
thinking  scale,  or  had  been  sentenced  by  a 
court.  A  majority  had  had  two  or  more  such 
experiences  or -conditions.  Although  these 
data  dearly  do  iu>t  sustain  precise  estimates 
of  the  degree  of  disability  among  the  literal 
homeless,  it  is  dear  that  the  prevalence  Is 
several  magnitudes  above  that  encountered 
in  the  general  adult  population. 

SOCIAL  ISOLATION 

Tet  another  disability  suffered  by  the 
homeless  is  a  high  degree  of  social  isolation 
and  the  consequent  absence  of  buffering 
social  ties.  More  than  half  (67%)  never  mar- 
ried; of  those  ever  married,  moat  are  sepa- 
rated or  divorced,  on  either  count  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  patterns  of  the  general  adult 
population  (18).  The  few  (0%)  who  are  still 
with  families  are  almost  exduslvely  home- 
less women  with  dependent  children. 

The  literal  homeless  are  also  relatively 
isolated  from  extended  family  and  frran 
friends.  Nearly  nine  in  ten  (88%)  have  sur- 
viving relatives  and  family  members,  but 
only  three  in  five  (60%)  maintain  even  mini- 
mal contact  with  them— visiting,  writing, 
talking  with,  or  telephoning  at  least  once 
every  2  or  3  months.  Similar  low  levels  of 
contact    with     families    of     procreation- 


spouses,  ex-spouses  or  children— were  alao 
reported;  55%  had  such  perK>ns,  but  only 
one  in  three  maintained  contact  with  them. 
Overall,  one  in  three  reported  no  contact 
with  any  relatives  and  almost  one  in  four  re- 
ported no  contacts  with  either  relatives  or 
friends. 

Further  evidence  on  strained  relatlona 
with  famUy  and  relatives  was  shown  in  re- 
plies to  a  sequence  of  questions  on  preferred 
living  arrangements.  We  asked  whether  re- 
spondents would  like  to  return  to  their  fam- 
ilies and  whether  their  families  would  take 
them.  Among  the  young  homeleas  women, 
very  few  wanted  to  return;  many  of  the 
young  men  would  have  liked  to  but  l>elieved 
they  would  not  be  welcome. 

The  implication  of  wideqjread  social  isola- 
tion is  that  the  literal  homeless  lack  access 
to  extended  social  networlcs  and  are  there- 
fore es{>ecially  vulnerable  to  the  vagaries  of 
fortune  occasioned  by  changea  in  employ- 
ment, litcome,  or  physical  or  mental  health. 

THK  MATrXR  OP  HUMBXaS 

The  samples  for  the  Chicago  Homeleaa 
Study  were  deaigned  to  enable  statistically 
unbiased  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  dty's 
literal  homeless  population.  The  estimated 
average  nightly  number  of  literal  homeless 
persons  in  Chicago  was  2344  ±  735  in  fall 
1985  and  2020  ±  275  in  winter  1986  (Table 
5).  These  estimates  amount  to  about  0.07% 
of  CMcago's  dose  to  3  million  population. 
The  difference  between  theae  estimates  is 
not  statistically  significant  (19);  however, 
the  data  do  show  a  significant  increase  in 
the  winter  shelter  population  and  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  street  population 
between  the  two  survey  periods,  presumably 
a  function  of  the  dty's  harsh  winter.  (Social 
welfare  agendes  opened  17  additional  shd- 
ters  during  the  winter  siurey  period.) 

The  modal  time  homeless  in  these  samples 
was  1  month  (median,  7.6  months)  (Table  1), 
Indicating  considerable  turnover  within  the 
literal  homeless  population.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  many  more  t>eople  are  homeleas 
over  a  year  than  are  homeless  on  any  given 
night.  Using  information  on  the  average  du- 
ration of  homeleasneas,  we  can  estimate 
annual  prevalence  figures  (Table  5).  The 
two  resulting  estimates.  6962  ±  1881  and 
5061  ±  505,  appear  to  be  far  apart,  but  be- 
cause of  the  very  large  standard  error  for 
the  fall  1985  estimate,  the  difference  is  not 
statistically  significant.  Taking  the  average 
of  the  two  estimates  as  a  reasonable  com- 
promise, about  6000  persons  suffer  some  epi- 
sode of  literal  homeleasness  in  Chicago  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

Several  groups  of  homeleas  peraons  are 
exduded  by  design  from  the  estimates  ao 
far  summarized.  A  final  set  of  estimatea 
(Table  6)  takea  these  exduded  groupa  into 
account.  First  are  homeleas  dependent  chil- 
dren, who  were  counted  in  the  study  but  ex- 
duded from  the  other  estimates  appearing 
in  Table  5.  Second  are  homeleas  persons  in 
"special  purpose"  shelters  that  were  ex- 
duded from  the  universe  aampled— detoxifi- 
cation centers,  shelters  for  battered  women, 
and  facilities  for  the  chronically  mentally 
ill.  Although  these  estimatea  are  derived 
from  the  known  capadtiea  of  the  exduded 
shelters,  not  from  actual  counts,  moat  shel- 
ters reported  being  used  at  dose  to  f  uO  ca- 
padtiea. A  third  group  are  literally  home- 
less peraons  who  were  nonetheless  fortunate 
enoui^  to  have  found  temporary  housing 
on  nigjits  when  the  surrey  was  conducted, 
whose  numbers  are  estimated  from  inter- 
view data  on  the  sample's  use  of  rented 
rooms  and  the  homes  of  friends  and  rela- 
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during  the  prerloua  week.  Finally, 
from  Intenriev  daU  on  recent  lUMpltaUa- 
ttone  and  tamreeratiane.  we  can  ecUmate 
the  nomber  of  homelw  penooc  likely  to 
have  been  lnctttatk»aUnd  on  nlchta  when 
the  aurveyi  were  in  the  field.  Avwadnc  the 
taD  and  winter  wtlmatfe  and  adding  our 
beat  gueaMB  about  the  ataea  of  the  f  our 
gro^a  Juat  noted,  we  dnlve  a  final  estimate 
of  ma  peraoos  UtermDy  homeleas  in  Chica- 
gooBtfae  average  night  (M). 

IWIiiialhig  the  etae  of  the  homeleas  popu- 
latloo  has  proven  to  be  a  contoittous  busl- 
neas,  and  our  Mudy  Is  no  ezcq>tfcm  (21). 
Prior  to  this  research,  "expert  guesstimate" 
put  the  aiae  of  the  Chicago  homeless  popu- 
lation between  1X000  and  35.000.  Three 
polnta  can  be  made  In  this  connection.  First, 
despite  eonalderalde  effrat,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  locate  any  daU  from  which 
theae  numbers  were  derived.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  are  anything  but  guesses. 
Second.  It  has  never  been  dear  whether 
these  numbos  are  meant  to  represent  the 
nightly  or  the  annual  (or  some  other 
period)  homeless  population  of  the  dty.  Fi- 
nally. It  has  provoi  tmpoasible  to  ascertain 
the  exact  deflnltlcm  of  homelessness  used  to 
produce  these  prior  figures;  deflnlUons 
more  liberal  than  ours  would  obviously 
produce  higher  numbers. 

This  last  point  deserves  some  ampllflca- 
tlon.  We  have  previously  dlsthigulshed  be- 
tween the  literal  homeless,  who  have  been 
studied  in  our  research,  and  the  precarious- 
ly homed,  who  have  not  beoL  This  latter  is 
pohaps  best  conceptualised  as  the  popula- 
tton  at  high  risk  for  homelessness.  and  it  is 
no  doubt  very  much  larger  than  the  popula- 
tion literally  homeless  on  any  given  night. 
There  are  many  extremely  poor  persons  in 
Chicago  who  are  In  homes  only  through  the 
goodwill  of  friends  or  relatives:  the  General 
Asslstsncf  rolls  in  Chiamo  contain  more 
than  100.000  persons  whose  incomes  are  less 
than  $1800  per  year  and  who  get  by  primari- 
ly with  the  help  of  families  and  friends  (15). 
There  are  no  doubt  others  as  poor  or 
power,  who  are  not  on  the  rolls;  the  total 
poverty  population  of  the  city  numbers 
some  600.000.  There  are  thus  at  least 
100.000  people  in  Chicago  in  extreme  pover- 
ty, and  scxne  millions  of  people  in  the 
nation  in  that  condition,  who  might  weU 
become  literally  hraneleas  in  the  face  of  the 
merest  misfortune.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained,  however,  in  confusing  these  num- 
bos  with  the  numbers  literally  homeless  at 
any  given  time. 

AH  U  lUFBXraTIOH  or  HOIfXLBSMXaS 

Research  reported  here  provides  a  sUUc 
portrait  of  the  literally  homeless  in  a  single 
dty,  the  data,  however,  do  suggest  some 
thtaigs  about  the  dynamics  of  becoming 
homeless  that  may  prove  to  be  quite  gener- 
aL  Fbst.  literal  homelessness  typically  re- 
sults from  extreme  poverty  in  housing  mar- 
kets with  an  adequate  supply  of  low-cost 
housing.  espedaUy  for  single  persons.  The 
burden  of  literal  homelessness  falls  heavUy 
on  the  disaffiliated— persons  without  access 
to  the  resources  of  a  larger  household— and 
upon  those  who  have  been  extremely  poor 
for  long  periods.  The  homeless  are  there- 
fore best  seen  as  the  long-term  very  poor 
who  cannot  be  taken  care  of  by  friends  and 
family  (or  are  rejected  by  them)  and  who 
have  been  unable,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
to  establish  households  of  their  own.  Most 
of  the  friends  and  families  are  also  likely  to 
be  among  the  poor,  with  few  resources  to 
share  in  any  case.  All  of  these  factors— 
chrranlc  extreme  poverty,  lack  of  support  or 
rejection  by  family  and  friends,  difficulty 


eatal^lahlng  their  own  househ(dds— are  in 
tum'llkely  to  be  connected  to  their  disabil- 
ities. Obviously.  disabillUes  of  the  type  and 
magaltude  we  found  will  interfere  with  em- 
ployment prospects  and  strain  the  web  of 
redirodty  that  constitutes  the  support 
structure  of  friends  and  kin. 

Stil.  the  literal  homeless  constitute  only  a 
smaQ  fraction  of  the  very  poor,  most  of 
whom  manage  somehow  to  maintain  stable 
hou^ng.  With  the  Chicago  General  Assist- 
ance; population.  100,000,  used  as  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  size  of  the  extremely 
poor  population  of  Chicago,  as  the  denomi- 
nator, the  literal  homeless  constitute  only 
about  3  peroent  of  the  extremely  poor  (32). 
Properly  to  understand  how  the  3  percent 
became  literal  homeless,  we  need  to  know 
how  the  97  peroent  manage  to  avoid  that 
condition.  The  appropriate  research  has  yet 
to  oe  undertaken;  we  speculate  on  this 
broader  question  (on  the  basis  of  some 
Imowledge)  that  they  mainly  do  so  by  over- 
spending on  bousing  or  through  subsidies 
f roni  families  and  friends. 

Overspending  on  housing.  Some  of  the  ex- 
tremtely  poor  avoid  literal  homelessness  by 
spending  all  or  nearly  all  of  their  income  on 
houMng.  in  turn  relying  on  food  stamps, 
handouts  from  soup  kitchens,  clothing  from 
charitable  sources,  and  medlc&l  care  from 
free  clinics  and  Medicaid  to  provide  for 
othe^  necessities.  To  pursue  this  pattern  of 
life,  one  must  of  course  have  a  consistent 
somte  of  income,  such  as  small  pensions, 
general  assistance,  disability  payments,  and 
perhaps  small  remittances  from  relatives  or 
ex-spouses.  And  there  must  be  housing  of 
soma  sort  (SROs,  rooming  houses,  cheiu> 
apartments)  that  can  be  obtained  with  that 
Income.  Within  these  constraints,  one  can 
be  epctremely  poor  and  still  Iceep  a  roof 
abov^  one's  head. 

Ttate  literature  on  homelessness  regularly 
nota  persons  in  extreme  poverty  who  spend 
an  t(ey  have  on  housing  but  find  that  it  is 
still  hot  quite  enough.  Their  small  pensions 
or  welfare  checks  can  be  stretched  to  cover, 
say,  all  but  the  last  few  days  of  the  month. 
Theae  are  the  "part-time"  homeless,  llvhig 
in  rebted  quarters  when  they  can  afford  to. 
spending  their  other  nights  in  the  shelters 
or  on  the  streets— no  doubt,  the  most  pre- 
carious among  those  we  have  called  the  pre- 
cari^isly  housed. 

Private  housing  and  subsistence  subsidies. 
Most  of  the  extremely  poor,  we  suspect. 
avoi4  literal  homelessness  through  housing 
and  iubelstence  provided  at  llttel  or  no  cost 
ilatlves  (mainly  parents  and  siblings), 
iholds  that  provide  these  subsidies 
the  marginal  costs  of  adding  another 
m  to  the  famOy  unit,  but  these  costs 
may  be  only  modest,  especially  if  the  person 
provides  some  payment  to  the  subsidizing 
household  or  shares  in  household  chores. 
Indefed.  considering  the  typical  level  of 
income  maintenance  payments  (in  Illinois, 
the  General  Assistance  payment  is  $154  per 
month),  private  subsidies  may  be  virtually 
the  only  way  for  the  extremely  poor  to 
avoid  literal  homelessness:  $154  per  month 
is  sttiply  not  enough  to  enter  the  private 
houMng  market  at  any  level.  That  so  many 
of  t(e  extremely  poor  do  manage  to  avoid 
homelessness  is  therefore  almost  certainly 
the  result  of  the  generosity  of  family  and 
friends. 

Oa  the  above  reasoning,  the  prindpal  de- 
terminants of  the  size  of  the  literal  home- 
less bopulatlon  would  be  factors  that  (1)  Im- 
ping^ on  the  ability  or  willingness  of  pover- 
ty-level families  to  accommodate  their  dis- 
able^ or  unemployed  members  or  (U)  direct- 
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abled 
total 


the  number  of  disabled  or  un- 
Am<mg  the  most  relevant  of 
would  therefore  be  real-dollar 
in  the  level  of  Income  malnte- 
irt  for  poor  families  (income 
ints  during  the  past  two  dec- 
not  kept  pace  with  Inflation); 
the  coverage  of  income  malnte- 
other  support  programs  for  dis- 
ins  (indndlng  admission  into 
institutions,  such  as  mental  hospi- 
tals); qiufeititative  and  qualitative  changes 
in  the  iMPPly  of  very  low-cost  housing 
(much  of  [which  has  been  lost  in  the  revita- 
llztion  of  jthe  central  dties  (33)];  changes  in 
the  demahd  for  low-skill  workers  and  conse- 
quent unfmployment;  and  direct  changes  in 
the  numbers  of  the  disabled  (for  example, 
drug  and  alcohol  use,  delnstltu- 
of  the  mentally  ill,  and  related 
se  (and  possibly  other)  factors 
the  slse  of  the  population  at  risk 
less;  each  has  doubtlessly  con- 
share  to  the  recent  increase  in 
the  niun^ers  of  homeless  persons  in  this 
country. 
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TABLE  l.-flCOIIIIE.  EMPLOmiENT,  AND  TIME  HOMELESS 
FOR  THE  MCAQO  HOMELESS.  TOTAL  SAMPLE  SUE,  ^22. 
BASE  MUHBB6  FOR  EACH  MEASURE  VARY,  DEPENDING 
ON  SUBSiMPLE  ASKED  QUESTIONS  AND  THE  PROPOR- 
TIONS PROVIDING  USABLE  ANSWERS 
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TABLE  2.-^YSICAL  AND  MENTAL  DISABILITIES  AND 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  CONTACTS  AMONG  THE  CHICAGO 
HOMELES^.  OVERALL  SAMPLE  SIZE  WAS  722.  BASE 
NUMBERS  FOR  SPECIFIC  MEASURES  VARY  ACCORDING 
TO  SIZE  OF  SUBSAMPIE  AND  PROPORTIONS  Of  USABLE 
ANSWER 
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TABLE  2.-PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  DtSABIUTIES  AND 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  CONTACTS  AMONG  THE  CHICAGO 
HOMOESS.  OVERALL  SAMPLE  SIZE  WAS  722.  BASE 
NUMBERS  FOR  SPEQFC  MEASURES  VARY  ACCORDING 
TO  SIZE  OF  SUBSAMPLE  AND  PROPORTIONS  OF  USABLE 
ANSWER-Continued 


TABLE  e.-COMBMEO  AND  SUPPLEMENTED  TOTAL  POINT 
PREVALENCE  ESTIMATE  OF  CHICAGO  LITERAL  HOMELESS. 
AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PBtSONS  HOMELESS  NIGHTLY  IN 
CHICAGO:  FAU  1985  AND  WINTER  1986  COMBINED 
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TABLE  3.-CURRENT  MARITAL  STATUS:  COMPARISON  OF 
CHICAGO  HOMELESS  AND  ALL  CHICAGO  ADULTS 
(100%=716) 
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TABLE  4.-S0CIAL  CONTACTS  OF  THE  CHICAGO  HOMaESS 
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TABLE  S.-ESnMATES  (±  STANDARD  ERRORS)  OF  THE 
PREVALENCE  OF  LITERAL  HOMELESSNESS  IN  CHICAGO. 
ESTIMATES  ARE  BASED  ON  PROBABILITY  SAMPLES  OF 
SHELTER  RESIDENTS  AND  HOMELESS  PERSONS  ON  THE 
STREETS  AND  PUBLIC  ACCESS  PLACES  IN  FALL  1985 
AND  WINTER  1986 
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RlRaXIICKS  AMD  MORS 

1.  The  rather  sudden  welling  up  of  con- 
cern can  be  indexed  by  the  number  of  list- 
ings under  "homelessness"  in  the  Reader's 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  (Wilson,  New 
York,  1986,  and  1983  to  1985).  In  1975,  there 
were  no  listings:  in  1981,  3;  in  1982,  16;  in 
1983.  21;  and  in  1984,  32. 

2. 17.8.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  A  Report  to  the  Secretary  on 
the  HomeUt*  arid  Emergency  Shelters 
(Office  of  Policy  Development  and  Re- 
seareh,  Washington,  DC,  1984);  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Help- 
ing the  Homeless:  A  Resource  Guide  (\3&. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
DC,  1984):  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
Homeleatriess:  A  Complex  Problem  and  the 
Federal  Response  (Washington,  DC,  1985). 
See  also  references  dted  in  (2f ). 

3.  A.  A.  Arce  et  aL,  Hospital  Community 
PsytMatr.  34.  812  (1983);  L.  Bachrach,  The 
HomOess  mentally  111  and  Mental  Health 
Services:  An  Analytical  Review  of  the  Litera- 
ture (Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration.  Washington,  DC. 
1984):  E.  Bassuk,  Set  Am.  251,  40  (July 
1984);  £.  Bassuk,  L.  Rubin.  A.  Lauriat,  Am. 
J.  Psychiatr.  141, 1546  (1984). 

4.  P.  H.  Rossi,  G.  A.  Fisher,  G.  Willis,  The 
Condition  of  the  Homeless  of  C7lica«o 
(Social  and  Demographic  Research  Institute 
and  NORC,  Amherst,  MA,  and  (Chicago,  IL, 
1986). 

B.  The  1980  Census  Included  some  partial 
attempts  to  enumerate  persons  living  in 
shelters  and  in  public  places,  such  as  train 
and  bus  stations,  but  this  effort  did  not 
cover  all  places  where  homeless  persons 
might  be  found  nor  did  the  census  cover  all 
dties  [Bureau  of  the  Census,  Persons  in  In- 
siitutiotu  and  Other  Group  Quarters.  1980 
Census  of  PopubUion.  (Publ.  PC80-2-4D, 
VS.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  19841.  Virtually  all  survey  or 
census-based  estimates  omit  homeless  per- 
sons and  most  pass  over  institutionalised 
persons  as  components  of  such  estimates, 
leading  to  corresponding  underestimations 
of  populations  affected  by  poverty. 

6.  On  the  definitional  problem,  see  E. 
Baxter  and  K.  Hopper,  Private  Lives  Public 
Spaces  HomHess  Adults  on  the  Streets  of 
NetD  York  City  (Community  Servloe  Sodety. 
Institute  for  Social  Welfare  Research,  New 
York,  1984).  8.  Crystal,  Oironie  and  Situa- 
tional Dependence,  Longterm  Residents  in  a 
ShMerfOrUen  (Human  Resources  Adminis- 
tration of  the  City  of  New  Yoric.  New  York, 
1982). 

7.  Instructions  to  interviewers  were  to 
enter   all   places   until    they   encountered 


locked  doors  or  were  f ort>idden  to  go  further 
(for  example,  by  mazukgers  or  proprietors). 
Police  escorts  were  hired  to  protect  inter- 
viewers. 

8.  Cooiieratlon  rates  were  81%  in  the  shel- 
ter surveys  and  94%  in  the  street  surveys. 
The  majority  of  the  shelter  respondents  not 
interviewed  were  not  present  at  the  time  of 
interview,  being  temporarily  out  of  the  ahel- 
ter  for  one  reason  or  another. 

9.  The  design  of  the  second  survey  was 
slightly  different  from  that  of  the  first, 
being  based  on  a  larger  sample  of  blocks  and 
a  more  extended  age  coverage.  The  early 
survey  was  restricted  to  persons  18  and  over, 
the  second  had  no  age  restriction.  The 
sample  size  for  blocks  in  the  first  survey  was 
determined  on  the  basis  of  preliminary 
guesses  about  the  probable  size  of  the  liter- 
ally homeless  population,  guesses  that 
proved  much  too  large  and  resulted  in  unac- 
ceptably  large  standard  errora.  a  defect  rem- 
edied in  the  second  sturey  by  oilarglng  the 
number  of  sampled  blocks.  In  each  survey,  a 
few  individuals  were  interviewed  more  than 
once,  usually  in  shelters  covered  on  differ- 
ent nights.  The  overlap  was  taken  into  ac- 
count In  computing  the  estimates  shown  in 
Tables  5  and  6. 

10.  The  use  of  such  experts  was  only  to 
classify  bloclcs  for  the  purpose  of  stratifica- 
tion, with  the  intention  of  improving  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  resulting  block  samplea.  The 
bloclcs  searched  were  chosen  randomly 
within  each  stratum  in  the  resulting  classifi- 
cation. Any  classification  errors  on  the  part 
of  the  experts  may  have  resulted  in  a  lower- 
ing of  the  effldency  of  the  resulting  sample 
but  could  not  have  introduced  any  biases, 
since  all  Chicago  blocks  had  known,  nonsero 
probabilities  of  being  selected  in  the  sam- 
plea. 

11.  The  percentage  of  women  (34%) 
among  the  homeless  is  also  In  stark  contrast 
to  the  hcMneleas  (Skid  Row)  poptilation  of 
Chicago  as  studied  in  the  late  1050s,  virtual- 
ly all  of  whom  were  men  CD.  Bogue,  Skid 
Row  in  American  Cities  (University  of  Chi- 
cago. Chicago.  XL  1984)1. 

12.  Poverty  levels  for  households  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  for  various  years  are  given  in 
77ie  StatUtical  Abstract  of  the  United  States 
(U.S.  Government  PrlnUng  Office,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  1986). 

13.  Jewish  Coimdl  on  Urban  Affairs, 
SRO's:  An  Endangered  Species.  Single  Room 
Occupancy  Hotels  in  Chicago  (Jewish  Coun- 
cil on  Urban  Affairs  and  Community  Emer- 
gency Shelter  Organisation,  Chicago,  1985). 

14.  "Time  currently  homeless"  is  counted 
as  months  elapsed  since  last  domldled. 
Many  homeless  people  have  been  homeless 
more  than  once;  among  those  who  had 
become  homeless  sometime  in  the  year 
before  the  interview,  11%  had  had  one  or 
more  homeleas  episodes  in  previous  yean. 

15.  Research  on  recipients  of  General  As- 
sistance in  Chicago  documents  that  many  of 
the  extremely  poor  survive  mainly  through 
the  good  will  of  family  and  friends  CM. 
Stagner  and  H.  Richman,  General  Assist- 
ance Profiles:  Findings  from  a  Longitudinal 
Study  of  Newly  Approved  Recipients! 
(NORC,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  IL 
1985). 

16.  For  self-r^>orted  health  status  of  the 
U.S.  adult  population  for  1982,  see  R.  W. 
Johnson  Foundation  ISpecial  Report  I 
(1983)1.  Additional  daU  on  the  health 
status  of  the  homeless  are  reported  by  P.  W. 
Brickner,  L.  K.  Scharer,  B.  Ctenanon.  A. 
Elvy,  M.  Savarese.  Eds..  Health  Care  of 
Homeless  People  (Springer,  New  Y<h1l. 
1985);  J.  Wright  et  aL.  to  Research  in  Social 
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Pro&iMM  aiHl  PmbUe  PoKeg,  IC  Lewis  and  J. 
mner.  Kik.  (JAI  PrMt.  Oreenvieh.  CT.  in 

17.  Tteflnt  anle  was  a  shortened  veialon 
of  tba  CKI-D  scale  measurint  symptoms  of 
italNWiuu.  devdoped  by  the  Center  for  1^1- 
demlolocleal  Studies  of  the  Natimal  Insti- 
tute of  lOnUl  Health  for  HANBB:  the 
seooDd  was  shortened  vaikm  of  the  Psychi- 
trie  ftMenloiogkal  Research  Interview 
(FCRI)  CB.  Dohranwend.  B.  P.  Dohrenwend, 
B.  Link.  L  Levav.  ArtK  OeiL  Pndtiatr.  40. 
Ilt4  (19a);  a  Dohrenwend.  P.  E.  Shrout. 
O.  Iitl.  P.  a  Mendelsohn.  ibU.  37.  1339 
(MM)]. 

It.  Desirite  the  marital  histories,  more 
than  half  (54%)  have  had  children,  but  cur- 
rent contaet  with  these  children  tended  to 
bemlnlmaL 

19.  Note  the  much  larger  standard  error  in 
the  fan  1966  estimate.  As  noted  (*).  we  de- 
sicned  the  Initial  sample  of  blocks  ssinimlnr 
that  there  were  between  5.000  and  10.000 
homeless  pemos  in  Chicago  and  conse- 
quently fixed  the  Uoek  sample  size  too 
■aalL  Enlarging  the  block  sample  in  winter 
1966  brought  the  standard  error  down  to 
mote  acceptable  levels. 

30.  Most  estimates  of  "excluded  groupe" 
are  based  on  more  or  less  plausible  sssump- 
tkms.  chief  among  them  that  persons  in  our 
sample  with  clianctalstlcs  similar  to  those 
of  the  exchided  giromM  are  representative  of 
the  exduded  groups  themselves.  These  esti- 
mates must  therefore  be  treated  with  spe- 
cial cautlop(^pp.  4»-60). 

31.  The  HUD  reptnt  (3),  which  estimated 
the  national  homeless  population  to  be 
about  a  quarter  million  persons,  has  been 
under  more  or  less  continuous  attack;  a 
recent  census  of  the  homeless  in  Boston  has 
suffered  the  same  fate  (3o«ton  Cttobe,  13 
October  1966.  p.  l\  as  have  other  efforts  to 
fstiimste  the  extent  of  homelessness  in  the 
nation  [(B.  EUl.  Penpective  3,  1  (1986)]. 
Our  cnilcago  study  has  also  caused  some 
uproar  ("Agencies  raDy  around  homeless, 
hit  study."  CAicotfo  TrUtune,  30  August 
1966.  p.  1).  In  general.  enu>iricaUy  credible 
attempts  to  estimate  the  sise  of  the  home- 
less population  have  produced  numbers  well 
below  the  expectations  of  the  advocacy  com- 
munity [C.  Marwick.  J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc  253. 
3317  (1965)]. 

83.  More  inclusive  estimates  would  cover 
persons  covered  in  other  income  mainte- 
nance programs,  such  as  AFDC  and  persons 
with  very  low  incomes  who  are  not  covered 
by  sny  such  programs.  Hence,  that  3%  of 
the  extremely  poor  are  literally  homeless  is 
undoubtedly  an  overestimate. 

33.  See  J.  Wright  and  J.  I^m.  Soc  Policy. 
in  press. 

34.  Supported  by  grants  from  the  Robert 
Wood  Johnson  Poundation.  the  Pew  Memo- 
rial Trust,  and  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Aid.  We  acknowledge  the  critical 
roics  played  by  M.n.  O'Brien.  M.  PTankel. 
and  a  Loevy.  aU  of  the  staff  of  NORC:  A 
Social  Science  Research  Center,  an  affiliate 
of  the  Unlveratty  of  C^hicago.  NORC  staff 
participated  in  the  sampling  detfgn.  drew 
the  samplea.  and  collected  the  daU  reported 
hi  this  article  under  subcontract  to  the 
Social  and  Demographic  Research  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Massaehusetto  at  Am- 
herst* 


TRmUTE  TO  SENATOR  HOWELL 
T.  HEFLIN 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  (Ustinct  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  remarks  made 
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by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Senator  Hbxih.  at  the  ninth 
congressional  breakfast  spon- 
by  the  Jewish  Community  Rela- 
Coun<m  of  New  York,  I  was  f or- 
tunite  enough  to  be  on  hand  when 
Senator  HxruH  was  awarded  the 
Id  Henry  M.  Jackson  Senatorial 
lershlp  Award  at  this  breakfast, 
anntial  event  affords  the  New 
congressional  delegation  the  op- 
Ity  to  communicate  with  lead- 
>f  the  many  Jewish  organizations 
in  Hew  York.  The  JCRC  is  the  coordi- 
natftig  and  resource  body  for  59  major 
Jewish  organizations  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  and  I  had  the  addi- 
tionid  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the 
JCIfC's  new  president.  Lester  Pollack, 
and  its  executive  director,  Michael 
Miliar,  to  distniss  issues  of  mutual  con- 
cern 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Senator  Hxtlih's  remarks  be  printed 
in JAe  Rxcoro. 

Tie  remarks  follows: 
Spkkh  or  Sehatok  Howill  Hxrun  to  ihk 
JkWish   Comnnrrrr  Rklatiohs   Codhcu. 
OF  Kxw  TORK 

I  am  honored  that  you  have  chosen  me  to 
receive  the  Henry  Jackson  Leadership 
Awafd.  I  am  parUcularly  pleased  that  Mrs. 
m  is  attending  this  meeting, 
len.  I  salute  you  in  and  for  his  memory! 
le  also  commend  the  Jewish  Communi- 
ilations  C^uncU  of  New  York  for 
their  award  in  his  honor.  You  could 
kve  found  a  more  deserving  individual 
honor  than  Senator  Jackson. 

the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
States  Senate  with  Henry  Jackson. 
Iways  stood  for  the  highest  principles 
and  ideals.  In  addition.  Scoop  Jaduon  was 
one  of  the  most  courageous  fighters  for 
what  he  believed  were  the  best  interest  of 
tills  nation. 

I  also  regarded  him  as  a  valued  friend.  His 
photograph  hangs  in  my  office.  I  wish  I  had 
asked  him  to  autograph  it  during  his  life. 
Durihg  my  early  years  in  the  Senate,  Scoop 
always  took  time  to  help  me  and  share  the 
wisdam  he  gained  from  his  many  years  of 
service  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Let  me  share  Just  one  example  of  this 
wlthp^ou. 

In  1981,  the  Reagan  Administration  decid- 
ed td  sell  AWAC^S  and  other  offensive  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia.  My  heart, 
headl  and  soul  told  me  this  sale  was  wrong, 
but  I  wss  surprised  to  see  how  controversial 
this  action  was  within  Alabama. 

I  discussed  this  dilemma  with  Senator 
Jackson  and  he  reminded  me  that  while 
some  Alabama  businesses  may  have  dealings 
with  Saudi  Arabia,  the  actual  AWACS 
planes  were  built  by  Boeing  in  his  state.  He 
emphasized  the  importance  of  remaining 
true  ito  convictions  and  principles.  I  believe 
this  ts  an  imtxirtant  example  of  courage  and 
a  lesion  that  has  proven  useful  to  me  in  the 
Senaite  and  in  life. 

I  am  now  engaged  in  another  controversy 
that  has  implications  for  our  relations  with 
Isratf.  I  was  recently  appointed  as  a 
menper  of  the  Senate  Select  (Committee  In- 
vestigating the  Iran-Contra  affair. 

Siitce  reports  of  U.S.  sales  of  arms  to  Iran, 
and  iubeequent  accounts  of  the  diversion  of 
funds  to  the  Nlcaraguan  opposition  were 
f irstmade  public,  there  has  been  a  storm  of 
conficting  statements,  troublesome  allega- 
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tlons.  an  1  missing  facts.  At  times,  it 
that  no  (ine  knows  exactly  what  events  oc- 
curred, bt^  whom  they  were  authorized,  or 
what  8CO|>e  they  encompassed.  This  uncer- 
tahity  lu«i  already  bred  a  deep  distrust,  a 
doubt,  and  a  mystery  which  could  erode  the 
confldenqe  which  each  citizen  holds  in  our 
govemmttit.  and  in  our  system. 

I  bellev^  that  the  goal  of  all  Congressional 
investigations  of  this  matter  should  be  bi- 
partisan, fair  and  not  vindictive.  They 
should  ndt  be  pursued  in  a  manner  to  try  to 
get  somedne  or  to  protect  someone.  Rather, 
they  shofld  strive  to  uncover  the  facts  and 
report  these  findings  to  the  American 
people.  Seek  the  truth.  Find  the  truth. 
Report  the  truth.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
put  this  matter  behind  us  and  concentrate 
on  the  pijeasing  issues  that  face  our  nation. 

There  Has  been  some  talk  of  the  Israeli  in- 
volvement in  these  activities.  There  even  ap- 
pears to  jbe  an  effort,  by  some,  to  blame 
Israel  or  to  throw  a  major  share  of  the  re- 
QKmsibimy  upon  Israel.  As  I  approach  this 
question,  I  am  impressed  by  the  comments 
of  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz.  In  tes- 
timony before  Congress,  he  stated  that  "the 
United  States  has  to  take  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  our  actions  .  .  .  any  decision  was 
our  decision;  we  should  not  try  and  blame  it 
on  any  other  country." 

A  few  jijears  ago  Flip  Wilson  had  an  inter- 
esting comedy  TV  show.  One  of  the  charac- 
ters in  the  show  used  the  saying  "The  Devil 
made  me  jdo  it"  to  explain  every  fiasco.  This 
same  Initional  mental  causation  process 
has  surf  ilced  again  as  some  try  to  hide  or 
pass  the  buck  in  the  arms  sale  issue. 

Quite  apart  from  whatever  domestic  rami- 
fications |the  Iran-Contra  affair  may  have 
for  Americans,  it  also  has  strategic  implica- 
tions for  ihe  Middle  East  and  the  role  of  the 
United  Sljates  as  a  world  power.  At  least  one 
factor  refnains  clear  and  unchanged— the 
special  relationship  between  the  United 
States  aad  Israel  Is  strong  and  durable 
enough  t«  overcome  this  issue!  Nothing  has 
happened  to  alter  the  basic  fact  that  our 
two  countries  share  similar  goals,  chal- 
lenges, and  threats! 

The  mtet  obvious  threat  now  faced  by 
both  natg>ns  is,  unfortunately,  the  scourge 
of  IntemAtional  terrorism.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  it  i^as  terrorism  by  fanatics  in  the 
Middle  Hast  that  led  to  the  Iran-Contra 
affair.  Let  us  also  not  forget  that  the  same 
forces  which  attack  innocent  Israelis  around 
the  world  also  attacked  the  American 
Marine  barracks  in  Beirut  and  have  resorted 
to  taking  American  hostages. 

Terrorian  has  consumed  the  American 
psyche.  Israelis  are  also  obviously  concerned 
and  actlvt  in  countering  Its  evils.  But,  what 
I  find  fascinating  about  the  Israeli  repsonse 
is  that  Israel  can  still  maintain  its  open,  plu- 
ralistic and  free  society  despite  the  daily 
threats. 

When  I  was  in  Israel,  I  marveled  at  the 
emphasis  that  continues  to  be  placed  upon 
civU  liberties  and  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. As  I  walked  through  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem, I  could  not  help  but  wonder  how 
Americans  would  react  if  their  sworn  en- 
emies were  but  a  few  short  miles  away,  with 
hostile  missiles  and  Jets  only  minutes  from 
downtowii  Washington  or  New  York.  I  won- 
dered hour  Americans  would  react  if  there 
were  agltgtors  within  the  United  States  who 
actively  denounced  the  existence  of  the 
state  whle  receiving  aid  and  sustenance 
from  neighboring  states.  I  believe  that  Isra- 
el's great  tommltment  to  the  qualities  of  lib- 
erty and  peiwmal  freedom  are  an  example 
to  the  enl  Ire  world. 


In  fact,  I  beUeve  that  the  bedrock  of  oiur 
profound  friendship  with  Israel  lies  in  our 
shared  commitment  to  Democracy— the  un- 
failing beUef  in  individual  liberties,  freedom. 
Justice,  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law. 
mentality  which  req>ects  the  dignity  of 
himum  beings  and  the  right  to  live  is  not 
new  to  the  inhabitants  of  Israel.  For  Israel 
is  a  state  bom  of  the  ashes  of  the  holocaust. 
That  is  Just  another  reason  for  the  shared 
Israeli  and  American  concern  for  the  plight 
of  the  Soviet  Jews. 

Our  congressional  attempts  to  spotlight 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  have  been  some- 
what successful.  At  the  urging  of  Congress, 
the  Reagan  Administration  pursued  the 
subject  of  Soviet  Jewry  at  both  recent  sum- 
mits and  has  added  the  issue  to  the  agenda 
for  the  Geneva  Talks.  I>espite  some  indica- 
tions of  easing  up  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
not  optimistic  at  the  cturent  trends. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  Decade  of 
1970,  50,000  Soviet  Jews  were  aUowed  to 
emigrate  to  the  west.  However,  in  each  of 
the  last  two  years  the  number  has  been 
under  1,000.  Furthermore.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  recent  Soviet  release  of  a  list  of  de- 
fined guidelines  governing  the  emigration 
procedure  is  merely  a  public  relations  ploy 
designed  by  Secretary  Gorliachev  to  en- 
hance the  reputation  of  his  government.  In 
sum,  I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  redou- 
ble our  efforts  and  commitment  to  this 
worthy  cause— to  do  less  is  to  imply  that  our 
own  freedom  has  a  lesser  meaning. 

Israel  is  a  very,  very  young  democracy- 
only  thirty-nine  years  old.  In  its  short  histo- 
ry, it  has  been  faced  with  many  challenges, 
and  many  problems.  However,  Israel  is  re- 
markably similar  to  the  way  America  was  in 
its  early  years.  When  our  forefathers  sailed 
to  America,  they  sought  refuge  from  the 
evils  of  tyranny.  They  sought  the  freedom 
to  affirm  their  own  religious  beliefs.  Ifany 
in  young  America  had  experienced  oppres- 
sion and  religious  persecution.  In  this  new 
world,  they  found  a  promised  land  in  which 
they  could  worship  as  their  consciences  and 
beliefs  required. 

Likewise,  Israel,  today,  is  a  sanctuary  of 
hoi>e.  liberty,  and  freedom  for  a  people  who 
have  iieen  oppressed  because  of  their  faith. 
We,  in  America,  see  a  kindred  spirit  and  a 
shared  bond  in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 
We.  as  Americans,  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  a  young  Israeli  nation.  To  those  of 
the  Jewish  faith  who  have  suffered  oppres- 
sion, we  say  there  is  a  land  which  will  pro- 
vide relief  from  years  of  misery  and  hard- 
ship. 

The  common  bond  shared  by  Israelis  and 
Americans  Is  evident  in  the  words  of  the  Is- 
raeli National  Anthem.  It  expresses  a  hope 
for  freedcmi.  and  the  dream  of  the  promised 
land.  It  affirms  Israel  as  a  land  of  happiness 
for  a  people  of  faith. 

So  long  as  still  within  our  breasts 

The  Jewish  heart  beats  true 
So  long  as  still  towards  the  East, 

To  Zlon,  looks  the  Jew, 
So  long  our  hopes  are  not  yet  lost— 

Two-thousand  years  we  cherished  them— 
To  live  in  freedom  In  the  Land 

Of  Zlon  and  Jerusalem. 

It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Israel  are 
dally  confronted  by  a  slew  of  cowardly,  hei- 
nous crimes  committed  by  terrorists  and 
erased  religious  zealots.  Yet,  when  the 
United  States  had  seen  but  thirty-six  years, 
our  forefathers  were  similarly  confronted 
by  acts  which  would  surely  i4>proach  terror- 
ian  today.  American  citizens  had  been 
seized  on  the  high  seas  and  imprisoned. 
Neighboring  Indian  tribes,  stirred  up  by  fa- 


natical agitators,  butchered  American  fron- 
tier settlers.  In  1812,  our  young  nation  was 
nnbroUed  in  a  bitter  war  with  its  then  con- 
stant enemy,  the  perpetrator  of  these— the 
iLlng  of  England.  In  the  midst  of  battle, 
Francis  Scott  Key  penned  the  words  of  our 
National  Anthem.  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  which  gave  encouragement  to 
Americans  as  they  struggled  to  maintain 
Liberty  and  Independence. 

The  last  stanza  of  Key's  words  expresses  a 
remarkable  similarity  and  likeness  to  the 
sentiments  felt  in  Israel  today,  and  to  lines 
of  HatUcvah,  the  Israeli  National  Anthem. 
It  also  identifies  the  qualities  which  bond 
our  nations  together.  Those  words  are: 
Oh!  thus  be  it  ever  when  freemen  shall 

stand 
Between  their  loved  home  and  the  war's 

desolation. 
Blest    with    vlct'ry    and    peace,    may    the 

Heav'n-rescued  land 
Praise  the  Pow'r  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  as  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  is 

Just. 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "In  God  is  our 

trust." 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  trimnph 

shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 

the  brave. 
As  we  look  to  Israel  and  consider  its  short 
history  and  its  future,  I  know  that  you  Join 
with  me  in  praising  the  power  that  hath 
made  and  preserved  Israel  as  a  nation.  Our 
prayers  go  out  to  these  courageous  people 
that  this  heav'n-rescued  land  be  blessed 
with  victory  and  peace.  And  may  its  flag, 
with  the  Star  of  E>avld  as  its  insignia,  for- 
ever wave  in  triumph  over  a  land  of  freedom 
and  a  home  of  the  brave.* 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  C^hair. 
The    PRESmiNO    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 


GOLDEN  EAGLES  WIN  NIT 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  advise  the  Senate  as  they  may  al- 
ready know,  that  last  night,  in  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  in  New  York  C^ty, 
the  Golden  Eagles  of  the  University  of 
Southern  Mississippi  won  the  National 
Invitation  Tounuunent  In  basketball 
with  a  s(x>re  of  84  to  80  over  La  Salle 
University. 

The  University  of  Southern  Missis- 
sippi had  a  Cinderella  season.  Towsu-d 
the  end  of  the  season,  they  got  better 
and  better  and  nobody  could  beat 
them.  They  have  had  a  great  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  an  article  from  the 
CHarion-Ledger.  in  Jacluon,  MS,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Eaoles  Wnf  NTT  84-80 

New  Yohk.— The  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi  survived  a  late  surge  by  La  Salle 
University  Thursday  night  to  earn  an  84-80 
victory  and  the  championship  of  the  Na- 
tional Invitation  Tournament  at  BCadison 
Square  Garden. 

USM's  victory  in  the  50th  NTT  was  the 
first  by  a  Mississippi  school  in  a  Division  I 
post-season  basketball  tournament,  but  it 


wasn't  scaled  until  John  White  hit  two  free 
throws  with  six  seconds  to  play. 

"They  fouled  the  wrong  man  at  the  end 
when  they  fouled  John  White.  It  was  histo- 
ry when  they  fouled  John  White,"  U8M 
Coach  M.K.  Turk  said. 

White's  free  throws  set  off  a  celebration 
by  fans  in  New  York  and  those  who  watched 
the  game  on  televislotL 

"There  was  a  lot  of  enthusiasm,"  said 
Dale  Howes,  the  assistant  manager  of  CThes- 
terfleld's,  a  restaurant/lounge  near  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Mississippi  campus  in 
Hattiesburg.  "Uterally  every  basket  that 
was  scored  they  were  off  their  bar  stools." 

"Everybody's  ecstatic"  said  Tommy 
Duncan,  a  Jackson  insurance  man  among 
the  dozens  who  gathered  at  Jackson's  New 
Orleans  Cute  to  view  the  game  on  TV. 
"We're  Just  happy  to  win  some  kind  of 
championship.  It  may  not  l>e  the  best  cham- 
pionship in  the  worid.  but  the  way  we  won  it 
was  great." 

After  the  game;  Gov.  Bill  AUaln  congratu- 
lated the  team  and  the  coach  in  a  telephcme 
call  from  the  Governor's  M^mdw^ 

"Y'all  did  a  great  Job,"  Allam  said.  "But 
you  gave  us  all  a  heart  attack.  I  don't  know 
of  anyone  who  left  their  TV. 

"Y'all  are  great  ambassadors  for  Mississip- 
pi. Tell  everyone  there  that  we're  real  proud 
of  you." 

Allain  also  briefly  spoke  to  USM  President 
Aubrey  Lucas,  saying,  "I  was  down  on  the 
floor  before  it  got  over  with." 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clei^  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clei^  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THANKS  TO  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  earlier,  I 
complimented  the  two  managers  of 
the  banking  bill  on  the  progress  made 
and  on  the  accomplishment  that  the 
passage  of  that  bill  involved.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Republican  leader,  too,  for 
his  cooperation  in  helping  to  schedule 
the  matter  and  also  for  his  coopera- 
tion in  scheduling  the  housing  bill  for 
Monday,  and,  additionally,  for  the  ef- 
forts he  is  making  toward  our  attempt 
to  get  a  time  agreement  on  each  of 
three  other  measures  that  are  on  the 
calendar.  I  thank  him  very  mu(^ 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  majotlty 
leader. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  think  we  are 
are  Just  waiting  on  one  call  from  one 
Senator.  Senator  Cochkah  will  be 
available  if  the  agreement  can  be 
reached. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Republican 
leader. 
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ROLLCALL  VOTES  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask 
unanlmouB  coDMiit  that  00  rollcall 
votes  occur  before  8:30  pjn.  on 
Monday. 

On  further  thought.  I  do  not  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  think  it  better  if 
I  had  an  understanding  with  the  dis- 
tinguished  Republican  leader  and 
other  Senators  that  if  rollcall  votes 
are  ordered  before  3:30  pan.  on 
Monday— excusing  those  rollcall  votes 
th»t  may  have  to  do  with  instructing 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms— such  rollcall 
votes  occur  beginning  at  3:30.  In  other 
words,  we  will  do  whatever  we  can. 
That  is  a  gentleman's  understanding 
that  we  will  have  no  rollcall  votes 
before  3:30  on  Monday,  other  than  the 
type  of  vote  that  I  hAve  expected. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader. 
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I  fuirther  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominations  be  considered  en 
bloc^  that  they  be  confirmed  en  bloc, 
and  I  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  en 
bloojbe  laid  on  the  table^ 

Tke  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confinned  en 
blocL  and  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
taJUe  is  agreed  to. 

Tie    nominations    considered    and 
oonlirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
DKPAKTMxirr  or  trk  Ihtbuok 

JaAies  W.  Zlglar.  of  MmryUnd,  to  be  an  Ab- 
sistait  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice 
Robf  rt  N.  Broadbent.  resigned. 

DKPARmxHT  or  EmROT 

Lakrence  F.  Davenport,  of  Virginia,  to  be 

i|asi8tant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Manage- 

and  Administration),  vice  Martlia  O. 


March  27,  1987 


March  27, 1987 
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RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

(Mr.  HEFLIN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  awaiting  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  4:05  pjn..  recessed  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  4:26  pjn. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  Hxrun]. 


EZECDTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  the  following  items  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader.  Mr. 
Dou.  and  he  has  indicated  that  it 
would  be  all  right,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, to  proceed.  However.  I  want  to 
present  to  the  distinguished  acting 
leader.  Mr.  Cochrah.  the  followtaig 
nominations,  to  see  if  there  is  any  ob- 
jection on  his  part  to  their  being  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  at  this  time. 

I  have  reference  to  those  nomina- 
tions which  VBVeax  00  page  2  of  the 
Executive  Calendar  under  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Department  of  Energy, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  on  page  3  imder  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

Is  there  any  objection  to  proceeding 
to  those  nmnlnations? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
yield,  there  is  no  objection  to  those 
nominations  <m  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nominations  on 
page  2  of  the  Executive  Calendar 
under  Department  of  the  Interior.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  on  page  3. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 
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Rifconond  O.  Massle,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Dire  :tor  of  the  Office  of  Minority  Economic 
Impfct,  vice  Rosslee  Oreen  Douglas. 
Nationai,  Scixiick  Foumdation 

Frink  H.  T.  Rhodes,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Meofber  of  the  National  Science  Board,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  for  a  term  expir- 
ing Ifay  10,  1992,  vice  Donald  B.  Rice,  term 
expired. 

Howard  A.  Sdmelderman.  of  Missouri,  to 
be  a  [Member  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
Natipnal  Science  Foundation,  for  a  term  ex- 
pirii|g  May  10, 1992,  vice  Mary  Jane  OslMm. 
term  expired. 

:  EquAL  Emplotmbit  Oppoktuititt 
ComassiOH 

Cltarles  A  Slianor,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Gen- 
eral iCounsel  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  for  a  term  of  fotir 
years,  vice  David  L.  Slate,  resigned. 

J     MOMIHATIOR  Or  JAMES  W.  ZIGLAR 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  March  17.  1987.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
held  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Jantes  W.  Ziglar  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tain  of  Water  and  Science  at  the  De- 
paribnent  of  the  Interior.  On  March 
25.  jthe  committee  ordered  favorably 
reported  this  nomination  by  a  vote  of 
18  to  0.  Mr.  2Uglar  has  promptly  re- 
spotided  to  all  additional  questions 
from  the  committee. 

,  Ziglar  is  imminently  qualified 
for  {this  position.  He  has  earned  both 
irgraduate  and  law  degrees  f^m 
[e  Washington  University.  Most 
itly  he  was  managing  director  of 
thejmunicipal  investment  banldng  de- 
partment of  Paine  Webber  Inc.  Prior 
to  ihis.  Mr.  Ziglar  practiced  law  in 
New  York  and  Phoenix  which  covered 
a  wide  range  of  public  finance  matters. 
He  has  experience  in  all  tliree 
iches  of  government,  having 
red  as  a  staff  aide  to  Senator  James 
id.  as  a  law  clerk  to  Justice 
A.  Blackmim,  and  as  a  special 
it  for  legislative  and  puUic  af- 
at  the  Department  of  Justice. 
M  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water 
and  Science.  Mr.  Ziglar  will  manage 
three  bureaus  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  U.S. 
Ge«logical  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 


uno 


lamatiot,  and  the  B\u«au  of  Mines. 
During  1  lis  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. Ifr.  Ziglar  noted  his  views  of 
the  importance  of  each  of  these  bu- 
reaus: 

In  addition  to  being  tlie  Nation's  domestic 
mapping  agency,  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  provides  an  Indispensable  service 
to  the  American  people  with  Its  objective, 
dispaasionate  scientific  approach  to  assess- 
ing critical  minerals  resources  potential,  to 
evaluating  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our 
surface  a^  ground  water,  and  to  Identify- 
ing geoldgical  structures  and  phenomena 
ttutt  will  have  an  Impact  on  our  future. 
Almost  eyery  American  is  touched,  directly 
or  Indlredtly,  by  the  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  wtiich  makes  available  ade- 
quate anq  safe  supplies  of  water  for  agricul- 
tural, municipal  and  Industrial  uses.  And,  of 
course,  the  Bureau  of  Idines  continues  to 
lead  the  I  field  in  mining  and  minerals  re- 
search and  development,  in  the  identifica- 
tion and  cataloguing  of  existing  supplies  of 
minerals  critical  to  our  national  security 
and  economic  well-being,  and  in  the  collec- 
tion, analysis  and  dissemination  of  miiwntia 
data.        I 

I  can  (Lssure  my  colleagues  that  the 
smooth  I  and  efficient  functioning  of 
each  of  Jthese  bureaus  is  critical  to  my 
State  of  Idaho  and  to  the  other  arid 
States  iii  the  West. 

I  have  received  letters  from  numer- 
ous organizations  indicating  support 
for  Mr.  pSiglar's  nomination,  including 
the  Asa  Delation  of  California  Water 
Agenciei.  the  Coachella  Valley  Water 
District,  and  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. acHd  the  Colorado  River  Board  of 
Callfon^ 

Mr.  President,  I  l}elieve  that  Mr. 
Ziglar  WUl  do  an  outstanding  Job  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  his  con- 
firmation. 

IfOldkATIOH  or  LAWRZRCX  T.  UAVSKPOta 

Mr.  licCLURK  BCr.  President,  on 
March  25,  1987,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  favor- 
ably retorted  the  nomination  of  Law- 
rence P.  Davenport  to  l>e  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Management  and  Ad- 
Ition  at  the  Department  of 
EInergyW  a  vote  of  18  to  0. 

Dr.  Davenport  is  a  graduate  of 
Michigan  State  University  where  he 
received  his  bachelors  and  masters  de- 
grees. He  earned  his  doctorate  of  edu- 
cation from  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Uni- 
versity ki  1975. 

After  holding  various  positions  with 
a  number  of  colleges  and  universities. 
Dr.  Da^nport  began  his  Federal  Gov- 
emmeni  service  as  Associate  Director 
for  Domestlcand  Anti-Poverty  Oper- 
ations at  ACTION.  Since,  1982,  he  has 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  at 
the  Department  of  Education.  During 
his  teniure  at  the  Department,  Dr. 
Davenport  has  consistently  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  carry  out  his 
duties  in  a  most  efficient  and  compe- 
tent manner. 


As  Assistant  Secretary  for  Manage- 
ment and  Administration  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  Dr.  Davenport 
wlU  be  responsible  for  managing  a 
complex  organization  which  provides 
the  Department  with  essential  services 
including  budget  and  accounting,  per- 
sonnel administration,  organization 
and  management  systems,  contractor 
industrial  relations,  and  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity.  He  wiU  serve  as  ad- 
visor to  the  Secretary  and  the  Under 
Secretary  on  these  matters  and  more. 

In  his  testimony  l>efore  the  commit- 
tee during  his  nomination  hearing,  Dr. 
Davenport  emphasized  that  he  would 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  execute 
the  laws  and  regulations,  and  adhere 
strictly  to  soimd  business  policies  and 
procedures  while  diligently  avoiding 
waste,  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  use  of 
the  Department's  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Dr. 
Davenport  is  a  capable  public  servant 
with  a  proven  record  of  excellence  in 
his  service  to  the  Federal  Government. 
I  urge  his  prompt  confirmation. 

NOMIKATIOa  or  KATM OHD  O.  MA8SIK 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  25,  1987,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  favor- 
ably reported  the  nomination  of  Ray- 
mond G.  Massle  to  be  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Minority  Economic 
Impact  at  the  Department  of  Energy 
by  a  vote  of  18  to  0. 

Mr.  Massie  is  a  graduate  of  Seton 
Hall  University  where  he  earned  his 
bachelors  and  law  degrees.  He  was  a 
professor  of  business  law  at  Stockton 
State  College  for  5  years,  and  has  been 
a  legal  consultant  in  New  Jersey  until 
recently.  He  is  presently  a  consultant 
to  the  Department  of  Energy. 

A  niunber  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Office  of  Minority  Impact  are  to 
play  a  multipurpose  role  in  utilizing 
the  program  objectives  to  identify  spe- 
cific options  to  mitigate  any  possible 
adverse  impact  of  energy  policies  on 
minorities,  to  educate  minority  institu- 
tions and  minority  businesses  to 
enable  their  participation  in  the  deci- 
sionmaklng  process,  and  coordinate 
these  efforts  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  energy  industry  to  involve 
minority  individuals,  communities,  and 
businesses  in  the  energy  production 
segments  of  the  industry. 

During  his  nomination  hearing  testi- 
mony, Bfr.  Massie  expressed  his  com- 
mitment to  these  responsibUities  to 
"ensure  a  responsive  energy  program 
for  all  segments  of  the  population— 
which  will  be  sensitive  not  only  to  the 
differential  impacts  of  energy  policies 
within  various  industry  segments,  but 
also  to  the  pattern  of  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  social  environment." 

lifr.  President.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Massie  is  a  fine  selection  for  this  posi- 
tion, and  I  recommend  Senate  approv- 
al of  his  nomination. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be 


immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominees. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Idr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  hope  that  we  might  arrive  at 
some  time  agreements  with  respect  to 
three  measures  on  the  calendar  of 
business;  namely,  calendar  orders 
numbered  24.  25  and  40.  I  now  find  it 
is  impossible  at  this  time  to  reach 
agreements  on  those  three  measures. 
Considerable  amount  of  work  has  been 
done  on  lx>th  sides  of  the  aisle  by  Sen- 
ators and  by  staffs.  I  think,  however, 
that  to  entertain  any  hope  that  agree- 
ments can  be  reached  today  would  be 
a  futile  hope. 

I,  therefore,  suggest  that  we  contin- 
ue over  on  Monday  to  try  to  work  out 
such  agreements. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY, 
BIARCH  30.  1987 

ABJOUUnfKMT  UIITIL  13:30  P.M.  MOmMT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  12:30  p.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

WAivHt  roa  CALL  or  calkmsab 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next  the  call  of  the  calendar  under 
rule  VIII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
HssoLU'i'iuns  Am  ifonoire,  ovkr  urbkk  trx 

RULB 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next  no  resolutions  or  motions  over, 
under  the  rule,  come  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MORHIXG  Busnnss 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1:15  p.m..  and  that 
Senators  be  permitted  to  speak  there- 
in for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  an  inquiry,  is 


it  the  intention  of  the  leader  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  hous- 
ing bill  which  is  Calendar  No.  24  on 
Monday  next? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  it  is.  and  the  order 
has  been  entered  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  that  measure  at  1  o'clock  p.m. 
on  Monday  next. 

CONSIDKKATIOH  OP  HOtrsmC  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  hour  be 
changed  to  1:15  p.m.  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  So.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  Senator, 
on  Monday,  then,  the  period  for  morn- 
ing business  will  extend  imtil  1:15  pjn. 
and  at  that  hour  the  period  for  morn- 
ing business  will  be  closed,  if  not 
before,  but  under  the  order  we  wIU 
probably  let  it  run  that  long. 

Then  at  1:15  p.m.  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
housing  bill  which  is  a  major  bilL  I 
expect  rollcall  votes  thereon.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  complete  action 
on  the  bill  on  Monday,  but  this  is  un- 
likely. 

If  it  does  not  complete  action  on 
Monday,  then  the  bill  will  go  over 
imtil  Tuesday  and  action  will  be  re- 
sumed on  Tuesday. 

I  reiterate  that  rollcall  votes  are  ex- 
pected on  Mondays,  and  it  has  been 
the  understanding  reached  between 
the  two  leaders  that,  in  all  likelihood. 
rollcaU  votes,  if  ordered  prior  to  the 
hour  of  3:30  pjn.,  will  not  occur  prior 
to  the  hour  of  3:30  pjn.  That  means 
they  could  occur  later  than  3:30,  and  it 
also,  of  course,  is  understood  that  any 
votes  on  motions  to  instruct  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  would  have  to  go  for- 
ward regardless  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  majority  leader  will  jrield  further 
for  an  inquiry,  it  is  the  hope  on  this 
side  that  if  it  is  possible  that  we  could, 
after  the  completion  of  the  housing 
bill,  maybe  go  to  the  dairy  bill,  which 
is  Calendar  Order  No.  24.  S.  410.  which 
was  the  subject  of  some  discussion 
today  and  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. Even  though  we  do  not  have 
that  agreement  yet,  there  would  be  no 
objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am 
in  a  position  to  advise  the  leader,  to 
proceeding  to  that  biU  once  the  hous- 
ing bill  (S.  825)  is  completed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  acting  Republican  leader. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  proceed  at  a  very  early  date  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  410.  A  great 
amount  of  work  has  hem  put  into  ef- 
forts to  arrive  at  time  agreements  on 
that  measure,  and,  also,  the  bill,  H.R. 
1157.  Calendar  Order  No.  40.  is  one 
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which  needs  to  be  taken  up  and  dis- 
posed of  very  early. 

I  asBiire  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  we  will  amtinue  In  our  efforts  to 
reach  time  acreements  on  8.  410.  HJl. 
1123.  and  HJL  1157  in  anUdpaUon  of 
calling  thoaeup  at  a  very  early  date. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  leader  for  the 
Infonnatlon. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. Mr.  COCHRAM. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
MARCH  30.  1087.  AT  12:30  PM. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  there  be  no  further 
bustaMSB  to  come  before  the  Senate.  I 
move,  in  aonmlance  with  the  order 
previously  entoed.  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12:30  pjn. 
on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:34  pjn..  the  Senate  adjourned  untU 
Monday.  March  30.  1987.  at  12:30  pjn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  ncxninations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  27. 1987: 

DvAKiifBrr  or  Dimrsi 


James  H.  Webb.  Jr..  of  ^Hrginla.  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  vice  John  F.  Lehman. 
Jr..  resigned. 

Is  TBB  MAum  Co^ps 

The  foUowlzic-nained  officer  of  the  regu- 
lar ICartne  Oorpa  designated  for  limited 
duty  for  appointment  and  designation  as  an 
unrastrleted  officer  In  the  regular  Marine 
Corps  under  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
tSSl: 


To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Kiants.  Everett  W..  0949 

The  followlnc-named  offteera  of  the 
ICarine  Corps  Reserve  for  transfer  into  the 
regular  liarlne  Corps  under  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  531  and  555: 

TObemafor 
Brown.  John  R..  4112 
York.  ^nUlam  D..  9012 

To  be  captain 
Ban.  James  F..  Jr..  2695 
Bancroft.  RandaU  P..  2667 
Barnes.  Stephen  E..  6183 
Bielenberg.  Brent  D..  3708 
Bngrtanos.  Matthew  F..  02SO 
Bower.  John  H..  Jr.,  8113 
Braden.  James  R..  3849 
Brown.  Robert  U.  Jr..  3847 
Buckley.  Iflctaael  R..  0736 
Buikema.  Ronald  J..  0871 
Byrd.  Barett  R..  5759 
Carney.  Robert  E.,  4036 
Chancy.  Thomas  U..  6271 
Crowdn.  Elisabeth.  7623 
Davis.  ICaric  A..  0601 
Falres.  Archie  D..  5746 
Quenther.  Eric  W..  0619 
Hayden.  John  L..  7390 
Hudson.  Daniel  J.,  m.  4497 
Hunt.  David  W..  8733 
Hunter.  Kenneth  8..  0060 
Kdly,  Robert  O..  5401 
Kent.  Riidiard  T..  6961 
Komis.  RaynM»d  A.  9740 
Leevy.  John  C.  7307 
Long.  Dale  J..  5734 


Reed, 

Ri 

R 


Rodiers. 


Man  iche,  Michael  J.,  9757 
Mart  In.  Kenny  C,  1831 
Mey<  rs.  William  E..  0751 
Mlll«  r.  Ralph  F.,  0046 
MlUi  r,  Timothy  L..  8901 
Mun  oe,  Oary  W..  Jr.,  1772 
Neel '.  David  L..  0246 
Nielt  sn,  Bruce  E.,  9390 
Park  $r,  NeU  H..  6707 
PavU  Khek.  Wayne  A,  6595 
Pomsrlco,  Richard  S.,  6268 
Wmiam  A.,  Jr..  8249 
Lanette  3910 
.unking,  John  R.,  1259 
SauE  ders,  Bernard  M.,  6892 
Schr  >eder.  Alan  D..  1861 
Shot  k  David  M..  9275 
Sle8«  I,  Gregory  P..,  5281 
Snoi ,  William  P.,  3773 
Snyd  er.  Kurtls  D.,  8562 
Ston  i.  Dale  J.,  1988 
Sum|ier,  Gregory  J.,  9861 
Tun|er.  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  3439 

To  be  Lieutenant 
Akinl  Robert  E.,  2610 
Ama  o,  Paul  4182 
And<  rson.  Roaike  L.,  7810 
Armstrong,  Dale  T.,  0864 
Armstrong,  Michael  W.,  0270 
Banl  B,  Michael  I.,  2969 
Bare  Jeffrey  J.,  6312 
Beat  >n.  James  8.,  3937 
Bell.  Elroy  2820 
Beva  1.  Craig  W.,  7555 
Blaci :.  Gary  M.,  7436 
Blau  Kirk  J.,  3655 
Boh]  lan,  Brian  D.,  8849 
Bott  irff ,  Francis  P.,  7078 
Brao  Lett.  Donald  C,  8067 
Bran  !:h.  Gary  W.,  3220 
Brid  ell,  Carey  L.,  5475 
Brid)  «o.  John  B.,  0054 
Brig]  tt.  James  B.,  2897 
Brim  at.  Jeffrey  R..  6566 
Bros  Imeadow,  John  J.,  9914 
Brown.  Thomas  M..  2272 
Bryan.  Fredrick  C,  4396 
Buch.  Naishadh  D.,  7977 
Bucbolz,  Matthew  A..  0069 
Cabrera.  William  P..  8279 
CallSn.  Paul  P.,  6961 
Cam]  >beU.  Dexter,  3333 
Cam  itra.  Michael  8.,  0990 
Care  r,  Bernard  F.  Jr..  8657 
Catli  erine,  Charles  A..  2601 
Chai  man,  Robin  D.,  8652 
Chet  autt,  Joseph  B..  5145 
Cierl  Keith  L.,  5640 
CogI  anese.  Vincent  A.,  2216 
Cou<  h,  Gary  J.,  4713 
Craii !,  Maik  J.,  7515 
Crao  e,  John  J..  7804 
Crav  ms,  James,  T..  1255 
Cyr,  Paul  J.,  6347 
Devfreux.  Owen  M.,  7048 
Dickey,  Stiuut  L.,  1711 
Ellis,  Joseph  R..  5720 
Else.jDavidM.,  4141 

Kevin  O..  6803 
Etcti),  Leonard  L.,  3457 
Fldl(  r,  John  T..  0748 
Flad  ler,  Henry  G.,  3910 
Frit] ,  James  B.,  1287 
Fuh  er,  Thomas  J..  7937 
FuU  am.  Robert  G.,  6132 
Gan  ett,  Michael  G.,  8207 
Gibi  an,  James  L.,  Jr..  0204 
OOli  Q>ie,  William.  9920 
God  lard.  Richard  V.,  3395 
God  tales.  Ricky,  5027 
Goo  Irum.  Henry  J.,  8692 
Gou  Ireau,  David  M..  5967 
Gnu  e,  James  D.,  6389 
Gnu  len.  Brian  J.,  1501 


March  27.  1987 


Grader,  N  ark  C.  8428 
Gran.  Dai  id  G.,  5768 
Harbert,  1  fkdiael  8.,  9654 
Harrelaon ,  Lonnle  R.,  4342 
Harris,  Stiiart  C.  5576 
Harrison.  Joseph  M.,  2299 
Hartnett,  John  C,  7366 
Hattey,  Anthony  Q..  2216 
Hedequlst  Robert  K.,  0590 
Henry,  Sttnuel  L.,  Jr.,  9587 
Hemandek  Hamlet  M.,  3609 
Hlgfoee,  Robert  W.,  4534 
Hoffman,! Jon  8..  0421 
Holland,  .tames  A.  Jr.,  0963 
Howie.  Lebnard  J.,  HI.  2344 
Hull.  Troy  M..  0035 
Irrera.  Joseph  A.,  5372 
Jack,  Scott  B.,  7016 
Jackson.  Michael  E..  8986 
Kane,  Mark  B..  3690 
Kangas.  Scott  J.,  1653 
Kearney,  Albert  B.,  1748 
Kelly,  Dahiel  P.,  5666 
Kempfer,JHarold  B.,  3035 


Kerns, 
KimbreU. 
Klein. 
Knell,  Ji 
Koebel. 


•in  W.,  1800 
Raymond  G.,  2684 

K..  9112 
les  M..  5834 
lomas  J.,  0044 


KosloskeJGreg  A.  4174 
Kramer,  Brian  J.,  2730 
Labriola.  Robert  J.,  Jr..  4042 
Land.  Daiiel  W..  Jr..  6247 
LivingstoA,  Richard  A.  4100 
Lomeli.  oiarles  A,  5901 
Longua.  Joan,  8503 
Lowry,  Jctin.  m.  2976 
Ley.  Kentteth  D.,  9878 
Lynch,  Michael  J.,  9794 
Martin.  Cbristopher  B..  4407 
MartinezJ  Martin  8..  5032 
McCoy,  Bryan  P.,  2401 
McGovern.  Brian  J.,  0369 
McDvenei  Leon  A.,  1775 
Merritt.  Dallas,  m,  3153 
Miller.  Michael  G.,  0919 
Mllllgan.  Michael  L.,  8370 
Miltner,  Douglas  G..  4422 
MUton.  ^ce  A.  4290 
Mitchell.  Roger  D.,  0994 
Mitchell.  Sidney  F..  6311 
Moore.  Donald  A.,  4905 
Motley,  Jphn  8..  7216 
Nardo.  Jeffrey.  3176 
NiemersU,  Stephen  G.,  1714 
Olsen.  Douglas  G.,  2756 
Oltman.  Hobert  G.,  9848 
Omara.  Matthew  J.,  5788 
Pavlik.  Ji  mes  A.,  4455 
PeduKi,  <  Itregory  R.,  1795 
Penningt  tn.  Henry  L.,  7354 
Peterson.  Torrey  L..  2601 
Peznola,  ]  Cictaael  N..  6600 
Popovsky  Ricardo  J..  5333 
Rice.  Rob  ert  D..  0370 
Richards,  Michael  R..  6824 
Rosdahl.  Ceith  A,  9043 
Rosentha  I.  James  P.,  0576 
Rowe,  Ge  Dffrey  A..  0463 
Russell,  i  Ifred  T..  IV,  2448 
Scauso,  ^  rincent.  9440 
Schmidt.  Richard  W..  Jr.,  3782 
Schrensk  r.  William  J.  2134 
Shaver,  £  ouglas  H.,  6518 
Simcock.  EUchard  L.,  n.  4856 
Simpson.  Charles  P.,  7434 
Slagter,  /  rlyn  J..  7550 
Smith,  Gregory  B.,  4962 
Snock.  Stanley  R.,  Jr.,  5095 
Spierdow  s.  Robert  J..  7619 
Stafford.  Sean  R..  0835 
Stalllngs.  Jon  A.  0443 
Starr.  An  Irew  O.,  6849 
Stevens. .  ohn  E..  2050 


March  27,  1987 

SUth.  Shawn  B..  4261 
Strugis.  Mark  8..  1696 
Tatum.  Shawn  P..  0498 
Taylor.  Wtniam  L..  Jr..  4208 
Usovlca.  Mk:hael  R..  3447 
VaniceUi.  Nick.  7117 
Varmette,  Thomas  M.,  3699 
Velaaco,  MarceU  J..  6400 
Vos.  Michael  J,  4485 
Wagner.  Robert  H..  Jr.,  1938 
Walker.  Jay  D.,  2371 
Wallen.  David  P..  9925 
Walsh.  Terance  S.,  8815 
Walsh.  John  8..  7292 
Walsh.  William  F..  2352 
Wander.  Paul  J..  6476 
Waresk.  Patrick.  5106 
WasQewski.  Steven  J..  6632 
Wasley.  William  J..  7476 
Welzel.  Robert  J..  7419 
Wesely.  Christina  H..  6875 
Wetzelberger.  William  E..  3291 
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White.  Gerald  L.,  7599 
WUbuin.  Harold  G.,  6213 
Williams.  Susan  W..  4587 
Wilson.  Gregory  D.,  0095 
Wtaitrop,  Rebecca  A.,  6914 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Ebcecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  27. 1987: 

DxPARTMxirr  or  thx  IimauoB 
James  W.  Ziglar,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Dkpaktmkrt  op  Ehkrot 
Uiwrence  F.  Davenport,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Manage- 
ment and  Administration). 

Raymond  G.  Massie,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Minority  Economic 
Impact. 


Natiokal  Scmcs  PoumtATio* 
Frank  H.  T.  Rhodes,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Sdenoe  Board.  Na> 
tional  Sdenoe  Foundation,  for  a  term  expir- 
ing May  10, 1992. 

Howard  A  Schneiderman.  of  Missouri,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  National  Sdenoe  Board. 
National  Sdenoe  Foundation,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring May  10, 1992. 

Equal  EKPLOTionT  Orruaiusin 
Comcissioa 

Charles  A  Shanor,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  for  a  term  of  four 
years. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  Houn  met  at  12  noon. 
Tike  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Pord.    DJD..    offered    the    foUowlnc 


'RE 
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Let  the  wordM  of  my  mouth  and  the 
medttatUm  of  mn  heart  be  aeeeptoMe 
in  Th9  eioht,  O  Lord,  my  Ro^  and  my 
Redeemter.—Vaetaa  19:14. 

Oradous  God.  in  whom  is  life  and 
life  abundantly,  we  pray  that  our 
mmls  and  deeds  may  merit  Your  ac- 
ceptanee  and  our  petttimis  Your  sup- 
port. For  as  Tour  law  is  perfect.  Your 
t«stlmiTT>T  is  sore.  Your  precepts  are 
right.' Your  Commandments  are  pure. 
Your  otdlnanees  are  true,  so  may  we 
live  by  bdng  pood  stewards  of  Your 
creatfcm  and  seeking  the  way  of  justice 
and  of  mercy.  Amen. 


H.  Rb.  133 

i  Uaolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
be  «,  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
fol  lowlnc  standinc  committees  of  the  Houae 
of  EtepresentattyeK 

i  Jommittee  on  Sdence.  Space,  and  Tech- 
no iogy:  David  E.  Skaggs.  Colorado. 

I  Sommittee  on  Small  BuatnesK  David  E. 
Prce.  North  Carolina:  Matthew  O.  MarU- 
ne  I.  California. 

'  rhe  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tte  table. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  minoval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  i^iproved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  meaage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
if^n^m,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  Houae  is  requested: 

8.  633.  An  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  ap- 
praprtationi  for  fiscal  yean  1988.  1989.  and 
1900,  and  for  other  purpoaea; 

8.  Con.  Res.  21.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
liiiiliil  the  senae  of  Congress  in  opposition 
to  the  proposal  by  the  European  Communi- 
ty for  the  establishment  of  a  tax  on  vegeta- 
ble and  marine  fata  and  oils  and  urging  the 
President  to  take  strong  and  immediate 
counteimeasures  should  such  a  tax  be  im- 
plemented to  the  detriment  of  VA.  exports 
of  oOaeeds  and  products  and  inconsistently 
with  the  European  Community's  obligations 
under  the  General  Agreement  <m  Tariffs 
and  Trade:  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
jii  iiiing  the  sense  of  the  Ctmgreas  that  the 
United  States  Ttade  Representative  should 
inveatigate  the  niUng  of  the  Canadian 
Impott  Tribunal  involving  United  States  ex- 
ports of  com  to  Canada. 


OF      BCEMBESIS      TO 
STANDINO    COMMIT- 


EUCnON 
CERTAIN 
TEES 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  133)  and 
ask  for  its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  f  ol- 
kms: 


rMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEIAKER  laid  before  the 
Hause  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
setitatives: 

Washihgtoii.  DC, 
j  March  29. 19S7. 

Han.  Jm  Wbigbt, 

nie    Speaker,    Houae    of   Repretentativet, 
WaMhington,  DC. 
|>KAa  Ma.  Sfbakbl  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
masion  granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of 
the  Rules  of  the  n.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Clerk  received  at  12:05  pjn.  on 
Thursday.  March  26.   1987,  the  following 
age  fmn  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 
T^at  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  1505. 
'  Vith  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DomiALD  K.  Ardkrsoh, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  Dallas  L.  Dihdt,  Jr., 

Assistant  to  the  Clerk. 


ANNOUNCiagENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

trhe  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
toi  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
ol!  rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
enrolled  bill  on  Thursday, 
:h  26,  1987: 

1505.  An  act  muking  technical  correc- 
relating  to  the  Federal  employees'  re- 
iCnt  system. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  UNITED 
STATES  CONGRESS  ARE  CALL- 
[NG  FOR  SUBSTANTIAL 

[RANGES    IN    HUMAN    RIGHTS 
PRACTICES  WITHIN  THE 

SOVIET  UNION 

[Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
p(  rmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
n  inute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
nmarlcs.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  delega- 
tion from  this  body  led  by  our  distin- 
giiished  Speaker  will  leave  for  the 
soviet  Union  in  a  few  days. 

1  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  note 
that  today  the  distinguished  Prime 
Iiiinister  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  in 


the  Soviet  Union  and  has  placed  at  the 
top  of  her  agenda  the  observance  of 
rights  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
tve  seen  some  minor  cosmetic 
We  have  seen  some  small 
ic  gestures.  But  what  the  Prime 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Congress  are  calling  for  are 
itial  changes  in  human  rights 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 
Freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom 
to  leave  the  country  if  one  so  desires 
will  h4ve  to  be  incorj>orated  into  the 
body  politic  of  the  Soviet  Union  if  we 
are  to  take  the  gestures  toward  liberal- 
ization seriously. 

I  an|  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Just  as 
the  FHme  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdbm  today  is  telling  this  to  tii. 
Gorbachev,  so  you  will  be  telling  the 
same  story  when  you  visit  in  a  couple 
of  we 


RESIDENCE   FOR   SEC- 
lY  OF  STATE  IS  A  VERY 
IDEA 

PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
Ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
.) 

>ETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  evldenUy, 
the  pt^h  is  still  on  for  an  official  resi- 
dence for  the  Secretary  of  State.  This 
is  a  very  bad  idea. 

If  tl^  Secretary  of  State  has  a  grand 
mansion,  can  we  deny  this  same  perk 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense? 

And  how  about  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasary?  Hell  want  and  deserve  a 
lovely  mansion,  too. 

But  then,  you  can't  have  two  distinct 
levels  'of  the  Cabinet— the  haves  and 
the  have-nots.  By  and  by,  all  major  of- 
ficials, and  maybe  the  Speaker  of  the 
HouseL  too,  wlU  hold  forth  like  great 
lords  'in  princely  palaces  scattered 
about  the  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  prospect  total- 
ly inappropriate  to  a  democracy.  It  is 
certaihly  not  what  our  forefathers  had 
in  miiid.  They  even  debated  building  a 
residehce  for  the  President,  and  final- 
ly decided  upon  a  dissilfled,  but  fairly 
modest  White  House.  They  specifically 
didn't]  want  a  Presidential  palace— Just 
ahoi^e. 

As  for  other  officials,  they  were  to 
be  servants  of  the  people,  not  a  nobili- 
ty above  and  apart  from  the  people. 
They  j  were  to  be  treated  Just  like 
everyine  else. 

So  before  we  create  a  new  class  of 
great  {princes  and  dukes  in  our  midst, 
let's  stop  this  residence  proliferation 
before  it  starts. 


D  This  symbol  rcprcsenu  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.J  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 


Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words 


inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Meml>er  of  the  House  oo  the  floor. 
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PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  THE 
HIGHWAY  BILL  SEEN  AS  A  "SE- 
RIOUS ERROR" 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  disappointment  and  frus- 
tration over  the  President's  recent 
veto  of  HR.  2,  the  highway  mass  tran- 
sit bilL 

The  overwhelming  support  for  this 
well  crafted  piece  of  legislation,  both 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  demon- 
strates a  strong  consensus  that  this 
Nation  must  move  forward  to  address 
and  begin  to  solve  some  of  the  trans- 
portation problems.  All  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  this  morning  can  recite  our 
own  personal  litany  of  horror  stories 
from  the  road,  be  it  on  the  road  to 
Boston  or  OmiJia,  Houston  or  Seattle. 
There  is  not  a  State  in  the  land  not 
troubled  by  crumbling  interstates,  haz- 
ardous bridges,  and  overloaded  public 
transportation. 

Indeed,  we  all  know  only  too  well 
the  statistics,  HJl.  2  was  enacted  to 
remedy.  The  Presidential  veto  of  this 
critically  needed  legislation,  and  the 
Congress'  failiure  to  override  would 
mean  the  loss  of  over  800,000  Jobs  in 
every  State  and  the  withdrawal  of 
some  $17  bUlion  from  the  economy. 
Those  figures  alone  give  pause,  but 
translated  in  terms  of  economic  dislo- 
cation and  hardship  on  woiicers.  trav- 
elers, and  communities,  they  are  par- 
ticularly devastating. 

I  am  convinced  the  President  made  a 
serious  error  in  vetoing  HJl.  2.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  not  to  compound  the 
error  by  failing  to  vote  for  an  override. 


THE  FALLING  DOLLAR  WON'T 
INJURE  THE  BRAIN 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaiks.)      

Bfr.  DANNEIfEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ova  friends  abroad  watch  in  bewil- 
dered amazement  as  we  are  beating 
down  the  foreign  exchange  value  of 
the  dollar  in  an  effort  to  promote 
American  exports.  From  their  vantage 
point  idl  the  chei4>er  dollar  can  do  is 
to  whet  the  appetite  of  scavengers, 
and  to  invite  hostile  takeovers  of 
American  farms,  industry,  and  real 
estate  by  foreigners.  It  certainly 
cannot  make  American  exporters  com- 
petitive, as  the  lower  dollar  hurts  their 
profit^ility  to  the  extent  their  input 
has  an  imported  component. 

The  following  adaptation  of  Lewis 
Carroll's  limerick  is  taken  from  a 
Swiss  investment  advisory  newsletter 
iniBlng  subscribers  to  sell  the  dollar 
short: 


"Tou  are  old.  Unde  Sam",  the  young  man 

said, 
"And  your  hair  haa  tMoome  white: 
And   yet  you   incessantly   stand  on   yow 

head- 
Do  jrou  think,  at  your  age.  it  is  right?" 
Uncle  Sam  replied:  "When  I  was  young,  my 

son, 
I  feared  it  might  injure  the  brain: 
But  now  I'm  perfectly  sure  I  have  none— 
Why.  I  do  it  again  and  again." 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  <X>SPONSOR  OF  HR.  573 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  573. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COBOi«JNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Cleiii  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

WASHIIfGTOIt,  DC. 

March  30.  1987. 
Hon.  Jm  Wrioht, 

77ie  Speaker.  Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 
DBAS  Ma.  Srakbu  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
missi(Hi  granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  in  of 
the  Rules  of  the  VS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed 
oivelopes  received  from  the  White  Houae  as 
follows: 

(1)  At  12:23  pjn.  on  Friday.  March  27. 
1987  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whovby  he  transmits  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  National  CouncQ  on  the  Arts 
for  the  Fiscal  Tear  1986:  and 

(2)  At  12:23  pjn.  on  Friday,  March  37, 
1987  and  said  to  contain  HJl.  2.  An  Act  to 
authorize  funds  for  ooostruction  of  high- 
ways, for  highway  safety  programs,  and  for 
mass  transportation  programs,  to  expand 
and  improve  the  relocation  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  and  a  veto 
message  thereon. 

With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DOKHALD  K.  AHDBUOII, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


SURFACE  TRANSPORTA-nON 

AND  UNIFORM  RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1987— 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  100-53) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  veto  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  which  further  proceedings 
were,  by  an  order  of  the  House  of 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1987,  post- 
poned until  Tuesday,  March  31, 1987: 

7b  the  Houae  of  RepresentaUvee: 

I  am  returning  herewith  without  my 
V>proval  HR.  2,  the  "Surface  Trans- 
portation and  Uniform  Relocation  As- 


sistance Act  of  1987."  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  I  strongly  favor  an  adequate 
and  fiscally  reqmnsUde  Pedoal-Ald 
Highway  and  Transit  Program,  and  I 
support  the  provisions  in  HR.  2  that 
would  provide  essential  funds  for  le- 
gitimate tranqiortation  construcUm 
and  safety  projects.  I  also  support  al- 
lowing the  States  lu  raise  th^  speed 
limits  on  rural  interstate  highways  to 
65  mOes  per  hour.  However,  the  bill 
authorizes  excessive  funding  levels  of 
$87.5  billion  over  5  years,  $10.1  bUlitm 
more  than  my  original  request  and 
more  than  is  brought  in  by  highway 
user  taxes.  It  includes  unjustifiable 
funding  for  narrow,  individual  spedlal 
interest  highway  and  transit  omstruo- 
tion  projects,  and  it  unfairly  distrib- 
utes transit  f  imds.  AD  of  these  reasons 
force  me  to  veto  H.R.  2. 

H.R.  2  is  an  imsound  bill.  It  repre- 
sents a  failure  to  exercise  the  disci- 
pline that  is  required  to  constrain  Fed- 
eral spending,  especially  pork  barrel 
^tending.  I  remain  firm  in  my  commit- 
ment to  the  American  people  to  hold 
down  Federal  spending,  and  I  ask  the 
Congress  to  Join  me  in  that  commit- 
ment by  promptly  enacting  a  bHI  that 
is  consistent  with  the  need  for  fiscal 
discipline. 

In  vetoing  HR.  2,  I  recognize  that 
the  States  are  n4>i<Uy  running  out  of 
highway  funds  and  that  legislation  is 
necessary  to  make  funds  available  for 
the  1987  construction  season.  I  am 
committed  to  that  goaL  Therefore,  I 
was  deeply  disappointed  when  the 
Congress  failed  to  pass  an  acceptable 
bill  before  it  adjourned  last  year.  The 
Administration  transmitted  its  own 
bills  to  the  Congress  in  January  so 
that  funds  could  be  made  available 
promptly  to  the  States  for  legitimate 
projects.  I  am  ready  with  an  improved 
and  acceptable  proposal  that  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  enact  without  further 
delay.  This  proposal  does  not  include 
special  "pork  barrel"  projects,  and  pro- 
vides a  fair  and  equitable  distribution 
to  States  of  both  highway  and  transit 
funds. 

Some  of  the  unaf  f  ordable  provisions 
in  HR.  2  include  add-on  funding  for 
152  highway  special  interest  projects. 
The  5-year  Federal  cost  of  the  152 
highway  projects  is  estimated  to  be 
$1.4  billion,  and  nearly  $900  million  of 
this  amount  is  not  subject  to  any 
spending  controls.  The  total  cost  to 
complete  these  highway  projects  is  es- 
timated to  be  $5.5  billion,  and  they 
have  not  even  been  selected  through 
the  established  Federal-aid  highway 
program  mechanism  that  relies  on  the 
expertise  of  State  and  local  officials. 
In  fact,  there  is  virtually  no  hearing 
record  and  related  analyses  regarding 
the  merits  of  these  projects.  The 
States,  not  the  Congress,  should  deter- 
mine their  highway  program  needs. 

The  expansion  of  the  scope  of  the 
Boston  Interstate  projects  eligible  for 
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intentete  hl^way  funds  would  In- 
CKiMfi  the  Federal  cost  to  complete 
the  Intentate  System  by  $1.1  bQllon. 
This  provWon  is  unfair  because,  for  all 
othor  Statea,  the  Interstate  System 
was  eloaed  to  add-ons  In  1981. 

The  direction  In  Title  m  to  fund  the 
Los  Angeles  lietroraU  project  also 
grossly  distorts  funding  priorities.  The 
mrovislon  would  require  that  up  to 
$870  milUon.  or  14  percent,  of  the  fuel 
taxes  paid  by  motorists  for  the  nation- 
al transit  program  be  spent  in  one  dty. 
Moreover.  Los  Angeles  has  not  decided 
irtiere  to  buUd  the  project,  and  the  en- 
vtroomental  review  process  is  incom- 
plete. The  Department  of  Tranqmrta- 
tka  should  not  be  statutorily  required 
to  execute  a  new  contract  or  make 
available  additional  money  to  Los  An- 
geles or  any  other  specific  dty,  beyond 
amounts  already  agreed  to  by  the  par- 
ties. 

Since  1983.  over  $4  billion  collected 
fmn  motorists  in  fuel  taxes  has  been 
authorlaed  for  transit  programs.  Be- 
cause these  funds  are  not  distributed 
by  formvQa.  this  revenue  has  not  been 
distributed  equitably  to  each  of  the 
States.  For  example,  in  1986.  eleven 
cities  received  over  80  percent  of  the 
hmds  made  available  that  year. 

We  must  provide  for  a  more  equita- 
ble distribution  of  the  fuel  taxes  that 
are  collected  from  motorists  and 
reduce  the  level  of  General  Funds 
going  to  mass  transit.  An  Increase  in 
the  required  local  share  for  major 
mass  transit  projects  is  also  needed  to 
encourage  the  planning  of  more  eco- 
nomically viable  projects.  In  addition. 
I  am  (qnxwed  to  the  sharp  increase  in 
certain  excise  taxes  contained  in  this 
bOL 

Finally.  HJl.  2  contains  "Buy  Amer- 
ica" provisions  that  would  be  harmful 
to  our  trading  interests.  The  increase 
in  the  domestic  content  requirements 
related  to  transit  projects  and  the  re- 
quirement that  foreign  rolling  stock 
must  be  25  percent  cheaper  than  UJ3. 
products  are  unwarrented.  The 
changes  invite  retaliation  against  UJ3. 
exports  that  are  produced  and  market- 
ed by  JJB.  businesses. 

I  am  oranmitted  to  the  expeditious 
enactment  of  authorization  legislation 
so  that  funds  will  be  available  for  use 
during  the  impending  construction 
season.  To  make  that  point  I  have 
made  an  alternative  proposal.  Let  me 
briefly  describe  what  my  proposal 
would  do.  With  regard  to  highway  pro- 
grams, we  would  authorize  $66  billion 
over  5  years;  the  same  levels  provided 
in  the  Senate-passed  bill.  Compared  to 
HJl.  2.  our  bill  woiild  provide  a  more 
fair  distribution,  with  more  money 
going  to  States  through  regular  pro- 
gram formula  distributions.  States 
would  be  able  to  fimd  the  projects 
Identified  in  HJl.  2  from  their  alloca- 
tion of  highway  funds,  if  they  so 
choose,  but  not  with  add-on  funding. 


would  be  no  special  treatment 

projects. 

e  would  I4>ply  the  equity  principle 

t  programs  as  weU.  We  would 

loriae  $16.1  billion  over  5  years,  in- 

the    local    match    for   major 

and  would  promote  a  fairer 

ibution  of  the  gas  tax  receipts 

are  collected  in  all  States  but 

t  now  only  benefit  a  few  cities.  We 

id  not  spend  the  taxpayers'  dollars 

cost  projects  of  dubious  merit 

the  expansion  of  Los  Angeles  Met- 

dtiort,  this  is  the  way  a  reasonable 
fair  highway  and  transit  bill 
shAuld  be  constructed.  Now,  there  is 
nol  reason  why  the  Congress  cannot 
se^d  me  a  bill  that  I  can  sign  quiddy 
before  the  spring  construction  season 
is  $ny  further  along. 

,  Ron ALD  RKAOAH. 

Thx  Wbitk  House.  March  27, 1987. 
\  D  1220 

"^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OiAT  of  Illinois).  The  objections  of 
th^  President  will  be  spread  at  large 
upon  the  Journal  and  without  objec- 
tion, the  message  and  bill  will  be  print- 
ed as  a  House  document, 
lere  was  no  objection. 


The 


ANNUAL    REPORT    OP    THE    NA- 

[ONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 

ITS      AND      THE      NATIONAL 

HJNCIL    OF    THE    ARTS— MES- 

lOE    from    THE    PRESIDEarr 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
St  ites:  which  was  read  and,  together 
wlh  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
ou  \.  objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
te  I  on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  For  message  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Friday,  March  27,  1987,  at 
pwe  S4083.) 


OUNCEBdENT   OF   THE   PASS- 
G  OF  JOSEPH  P.  VENTURA 


OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
lute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
rks.) 

lis.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
sail  duty  to  aimounce  to  the  U.S. 
HAuse  of  Representatives  the  passing 
of!  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Ventura,  who  served 
this  body  with  distinction  and  dedica- 
tion for  many  years. 

roe  Ventura  came  to  the  House  in 
ISlBS,  having  already  established  an 
Ipressive  record  of  public  service, 
as  the  deputy  mayor  of  the 
dty  of  Cleveland.  OH,  from  1950  to 
1961.  He  came  to  Washington  in  1962 
as  the  special  assistant  to  Secretary 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Mr.  Ventura  served  in  that  De- 
partment until  1968,  when  he  Joined 


the  UJ^.  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  amlarded  the  Department's  Distin- 
gtiishef  Service  Award  for  tn«.intJtiniTnr 
superb:  relations  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Congress.  He  served 
with  dBtinction  as  staff  director  of  the 
Subcoifmilttee  on  Personnel  and 
Police  pf  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministeation  until  1979,  when  he  re- 
tired from  Federal  service. 

Afte^  leaving  the  Hill,  Joe  continued 
to  maiyit.ain  a  close  relationship  with 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  staff 
and  served  as  executive  director  with 
the  National  Italian  American  Foun- 
After  leaving  public  service,  he 
ed  Ventiura  Enterprises, 
entura  left  many  friends  here 
apitol.  and  our  stneere  condo- 
to  his  wife.  Rose,  his  daugh- 
idy.  his  two  sons,  James  and 
d  his  three  grandchildren. 
This  [outstanding  public  servant  will 
be  soreily  missed. 


datio) 
establ 
Joe 
in  the 
lences 
ter.  Ji 
Joel. 


bRDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  JBPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  and  with  the  good 
graces  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  "Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  the  dJs- 
tinguiftied  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
the  geitleman  from  New  Jersey  llii. 
HowAiD],  will  be  recognized  for  60 
minutes  to  precede  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Goiizauez]. 

Theqe  was  no  objection. 


>RT  SOUGHT  FOR  VETO 
OVIflRIDE  OF  THE  HIOHWAT 
BI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
HowAi  J>]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GKNXRAI.  LKAVX 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
trying  times  in  which  we  live  some 
people!  might  tend  to  dream  and  aslL, 
"wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  the  Feder- 
al Government  could  come  up  with 
some  iidea  or  some  plan  that  might  im- 
prove I  overall  the  economy  of  this 
Nation,  that  might  make  us  a  bit  more 
effici^it  and.  through  that  efficiency, 
might  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
food  and  products  that  we  receive  in 
our  homes?  And  wouldn't  it  be  won- 
derful if  at  the  same  time  we  could 
somehow  put  800.000  more  people  to 
work  in  this  Nation,  taking  them  off 
the  welfare  rolls  or  the  unemployment 


rolls  and  having  them  become  produc- 
tive members  taking  care  of  their  fam- 
ilies and  paying  taxes  in  this  Nation? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  marvelous  if  we 
could  do  all  that  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  not  add  1  cent  to  the  def- 
idt  that  we  have  at  this  time?"  That 
may  seem  like  a  good  idea,  but  is  it 
"pie  in  the  sky"? 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  Members,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  that  Idnd  of  a  program 
is  not  only  possible  but  it  is  here  now. 
It  is  Imown  as  HJl.  2,  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1987. 

All  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  af- 
firmed this  and  agreed  to  it  just  2 
weeks  ago  when  they,  by  a  vote  of  407 
to  17,  passed  the  highway  transporta- 
tion bill  for  this  year.  Over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol,  the  other 
body  agreed  also  by  a  vote  of  79  to  17. 

This  bill  has  been  labeled,  imfortu- 
nately,  in  the  veto  message  by  the 
President  that  we  Just  heard  is  a 
"budget  buster,"  that  it  expands  the 
spending  here  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

No.  1,  the  fact  is  that  the  President 
is  wrong  in  this  case.  The  fig\ires  in 
this  5-year  bill  are  below  the  budget 
figures  laid  out  for  this  program  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Budget  Committees.  In  fact,  in  the 
highway  portion  we  were  spending  in 
previous  years  about  $19  billion  in  the 
overall  bills  for  highways  and  transit. 
In  this  legislation,  each  year  we  will  be 
spending  atM>ut  $16.9  billion. 

The  President's  veto  message  also 
said  that  we  will  be  spending  more 
money  over  the  life  of  this  bill  than 
we  will  be  taking  in.  That  also  is  not 
true,  because  sitting  in  the  highway 
trust  fimd  is  tax  money  that  the 
people  of  America  pay  every  time  they 
buy  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  money  that 
cannot  be  used  for  anything  else 
beyond  what  this  bill  will  utilize,  and 
right  now  that  figure  is  $9.7  billion. 
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If  this  veto  is  overridden  and  this  Iie- 
comes  a  law,  at  the  end  of  the  5  years 
there  will  not  be  $9.7  billion  left  there, 
it  will  be  $10.7  billion:  so  not  only  are 
we  not  spending  more  than  we  take  in. 
we  are  taldng  in  a  lot  of  taxpayers' 
money  for  valued  projects  and  not  uti- 
lizing it,  despite  the  great  need  we 
have  across  this  Nation. 

In  this  veto  and  by  this  veto,  this  ad- 
ministration has  broken  its  word  with 
the  Congress  and  with  the  American 
people.  When  we  passed  our  last  major 
legislation  in  1982.  we,  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee, 
came  before  this  lx>dy  and  asked  it  to 
cast  a  very  difficult  vote.  We  asked  the 
Memt>ers  to  vote  for  an  additional  5 
cents  a  gallon  in  gas  tax  for  the  high- 
way trust  fund  and  a  new  transit  trust 
fund.  Down  through  the  years  of  con- 
struction of  this  great  Interstate 
System  we  have,  despite  the  high  cost 
and  the  inflation  that  went  through  in 


the  years  from  the  1950*8  untfl  1982, 
we  in  the  Federal  Government  provid- 
ed the  major  portion  of  the  funds  to 
build  this  national  system  with  4  cents 
a  gallon.  For  all  those  years  it  was 
only  4  cents  a  gallon.  We  increased  it 
by  5  cents  a  gallon  and  we  told  our 
Members  and  colleagues,  many  of 
whom  are  stiU  in  this  Congress,  that 
we  had  an  agreement,  an  agreement 
agreed  to  by  then  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Drew  Lewis  and  the  White 
House  that  if  we  collected  this  money. 
No.  1,  it  would  not  lie  collected  until  it 
was  ready  to  be  used;  so  we  put  off  the 
coUection  imtil  the  following  April  15. 

We  also  said  that  the  money  will  be 
used  for  construction  purposes  only, 
that  there  will  not  be  any  administra- 
tive salaries,  there  will  not  be  any 
overhead.  The  benefiters  or  users  of 
our  highways  would  pay  the  money 
and  that  money  would  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  transportation  systems  in 
the  country. 

Each  penny  brings  in  about  $1.1  bO- 
lion.  Four  cents  of  the  additional  5 
cents  would  be  used  for  the  highway 
trust  fund  and  1  cent,  $1.1  billion  a 
year,  would  be  used  for  transit. 

The  major  third  agreement  that  we 
made,  the  one  that  has  been  broken,  is 
that  we  said  this  additional  gas  tax 
that  we  collect  from  people  all  over 
the  coimtry  would  be  used  in  addition 
to  our  present  programs,  not  in  place 
of  any  part  of  the  program. 

Well,  the  facts  are  now  that  we  have 
got  $9.7  billion  beyond  what  this  bill 
would  need  sitting  in  the  trust  fimd 
now  and  because  of  budgetary  re- 
straints, putting  it  on  the  budget  to 
make  the  deficit  look  lower  than  it 
really  is,  because  that  money  cannot 
be  used  for  anything  else,  we  caimot 
use  that  money;  and  in  transit,  for  the 
past  several  years  and  in  this  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  try  to  get  some  coop- 
eration from  the  White  House,  we  are 
actually  spending  less  In  total  on  tran- 
sit than  we  were  spending  before  we 
put  the  additional  $1.1  billion  a  year  in 
there;  so  this  administration  has 
broken  its  word  with  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  voted  for  it  and  with 
American  People  who  pay  the  bill. 

Demonstration  projects — they  talk 
about  special  projects  in  States,  the 
demonstration  project  issue  is  not  a 
true  issue.  The  demonstation  projects 
amount  to  less  than  1  percent  of  this 
biU. 

All  the  other  decisions  on  all  the 
rest  of  the  money  are  made  either  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in 
some  discretionary  funds  or  else  the 
decisions  are  made  by  some  unknown, 
unelected  bureaucrats  on  the  federal 
level  or  the  State  level. 

You  can  bet  with  that  other  99  per- 
cent of  the  bill,  for  which  we  collect 
the  money  and  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity because  we  put  in  the  taxes,  you 
can  bet  that  other  99  percent  gets  a 


lot  of  particular  attention  when  this 
money  goes  to  the  State. 

Do  you  think  that  those  Sti^  legis- 
latures who  put  in  their  mat/»hirn 
share,  small  though  it  may  be.  only  25 
percent  for  noninterstate  highways.  20 
percent  is  all  for  bridge  repairs  and  re- 
placement, and  the  States  cmly  put  in 
10  percent  for  the  interstate  construc- 
tion and  reconstruction,  do  you  think 
that  they  do  not  talk  to  the  State 
leaders  and  say  that  if  we  are  going  to 
put  up  this  little  share  to  help  use  the 
Federal  money,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
a  project  here  or  there? 

What  is  wrong  with  having  Mendiers 
of  Congress,  the  ones  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, having  raised  that  tax 
money  and  provided  this  trust  fund, 
you  do  not  know  enough  about  your 
districts,  you  do  not  know  what  they 
need? 

This  is  not  an  issue  at  all.  and  yet  we 
do  have  some  misconceptions.  One  of 
them  came  just  a  few  days  ago.  or  yes- 
terday in  one  of  our  distinguished 
newspapers,  the  Washington  Post.  I 
am  probably  breaking  an  old  political 
axiom  that  says  a  politician  should  not 
argue  with  someone  who  buys  their 
ink  by  the  barrel;  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  something  that  was  stated  in 
the  Post,  taliElng  about  these  demon- 
stration programs.  It  talks  about  the 
demonstration  programs  and  it  says  it 
is  not  what  the  State  governments 
have  sought  and— this  is  important— 
with  no  requirements  for  State  match- 
ing monesr,  meaning  that  these  demon- 
stration projects  are  totally  Federal 
and  the  States  do  not  have  to  put  in 
any  share. 

We  called  them  yesterday  on  that. 
We  said,  "In  your  editorial,  you  have  a 
lot  of  things  we  disagree  with,  but  you 
have  one  major  factual  error.  Tou  said 
the  States  don't  have  to  put  up  any 
matching  money.  In  the  bill  for  dem- 
onstration projects,  there  is  an  abso- 
lute requirement  that  20  percent  of 
the  cost  must  be  lx>me  by  the  State." 

So  we  called  this  newspaper  and 
asked  them,  "Since  you  made  a  factual 
error,  will  you  print  a  correction?" 

They  said  to  us,  "No,  we  won't." 

Overwhelmed  that  a  newsiiaper 
when  confronted  with  a  factual  error 
in  an  editorial  refused  to  make  a  cor- 
rection, they  said.  "The  best  we  will  do 
for  you  is  to  let  you  write  a  letter  to 
the  editor  claiming  we  made  an  error." 
and  if  we  got  it  in  by  4  o'clock  yester- 
day afternoon,  which  was  a  Sunday, 
they  will  put  it  in  Monday's  paper. 

Chagrined  that  this  was  all  that  was 
left  to  us,  we  did  write  a  letter  to  the 
editor.  We  did  make  the  correction. 
We  did  deliver  it  before  4  pjn.  and  we 
looked  at  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  and  we  do  not  find  the  cor- 
rection and  we  do  not  find  the  letter 
to  the  editor. 

The  President  has  sent  us  a  bUl  to 
replace  this.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
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veto  override  tomorrow  in  the  Hotise 
and  s  day  or  two  later  In  the  other 
body.  The  President  said  that  he  will 
ua  a  bill  and  he  would  like  us  to 
ittln7dAy8. 

Now,  we  know  that  somebody  with  a 
lot  more  expertise  than  all  of  us  cre- 
ated the  Stan  and  the  planets  of  the 
worid  In  7  days.  We  do  not  think  that 
we  are  that  expert.  In  fact,  as  the  gen- 
ti^ww^w  points  out.  it  was  6,  with  a 
days  rest 

This  legWation  that  we  Just  received 
from  the  White  House  last  Friday  at  5 
pjn..  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  by 
design  or  that  was  the  quickest  they 
could  put  it  together,  has  over  30 
major  policy  changes  in  it.  doubling 
the  amounts  the  States  must  put  in 
for  transit,  a  whole  long  list  of  things 
ws  hsve  to  do. 

There  is  no  way  on  Earth  that  we 
could  go  over  that  biU  and  examine 
the  major  policy  changes  that  the 
White  House  wants  to  make  in  time  to 
be  able  to  meet  this  year's  cmistruc- 
tion  seascm.  which  as  we  said  involves 
800.000  Jobs. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
tQ  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chapman  for  yielding.  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
all  the  work  he  has  done  on  this  bill  in 
the  area  of  needy  infrastructures  over 
the  yean. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
more  critical  issue  than  national  secu- 
rity issues  that  also  deal  with  oiu*  abU- 
ity  to  compete.  Of  course,  in  my  State 
of  Ohio.  Ohio  is  the  third  neediest 
State  in  the  Union  in  terms  of  infra- 
structures that  need  to  be  repaired. 

It  seems  to  me,  at  least  the  people 
that  I  speak  to  in  my  State,  they  want 
their  money  back.  They  want  the 
money  that  they  spent  on  the  gallon 
of  gasoline,  that  9  cents  or  8  cents  that 
they  spent,  they  want  it  to  come  back 
to  the  State. 

Now,  we  are  already  a  donor  State. 
The  most  we  can  hope  for  is  about  85 
cents  on  every  dollar,  plus  possibly  a 
discretionary  project  or  demonstration 
project  that  really  means  an  awful  lot 
to  our  area. 
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Now  the  gentleman  mentioned  that 
if  we  delay  this  bill,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  repair  many  of  these  bridges  and 
roads  and  so  on  for  another  whole 
season.  Now  in  a  State  like  Ohio  that 
has  a  variety  of  seasons,  our  people, 
the  sonstruction  workers,  cannot  work 
in  the  wintertime,  so  we  are  really  de- 
laying this  way  more  than  a  year. 

I  want  to  talk  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  one  of  the  so-called  pork-barrel 
projects  that  is  a  demonstration 
project.  Now  this  project  apparently 
got  some  national  coverage  over  the 


weekend.  AU  you  have  to  do— it  is  easy 
to  categorize  these  projects  as  pork 
barrel— but  I  would  defy  anyone  to 
come  to  Cleveland,  OH,  and  look  at 
w»it  is  caUed  the  Eagle  Ramp  that 
levels  into  the  heart  of  our  industrial 
ba^. 

^e  already  have  many  bridges  down 
l)efause  of  the  needs  in  that  area,  be- 
caase  we  have  so  many  older  bridges 
uiH  so  forth. 

This  ramp,  which  is  a  bridge,  leads 
to '60  or  more  indiistries.  It  affects 
himdreds  if  not  thousands  of  Jobs.  If 
yoti  stand  under  this  ramp  long 
enough,  you  will  be  hit  on  the  head 
wi  h  chunks  of  concrete.  It  is  deterio- 
ral  ing  tremendously. 

]  defy  anyone  to  say  that  a  national 
prj  orlty  ought  not  to  be  to  repair  this 
rai  up  or  other  bridges  like  this  in  this 
co<  intry  that  are  not  only  unsafe,  but 
wi]  i  preserve  many,  many  Jobs.  I  am 
noi  only  talking  about  potentially  the 
pottion  of  800,000  workers  who  work 
on  these  bridges.  I  am  talking  about 
thi  people  who  have  to  get  to  work 
the  industries  that  are  trying  to 
ive. 

Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
the  House  that  I  do  not  know  how 
anjr  Member,  whether  in  the  Senate  or 
in  the  House,  could  go  back  to  his  or 
her  area  and  say  that  our  people  who 
hat^e  paid  their  9  cents  a  gaJlon  should 
not  get  their  money  back  to  repair 
wl^t  are  survival  Issues  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chfdrman  and  say  to  him  that  I  know 
that  I  and  other  Members  hopefully 
from  my  area  of  the  coimtry  are  going 
to  work  very,  very  hard  to  override  the 
veto.  The  fact  is  that  the  President, 
with  all  of  the  knowledge  that  is  given 
to  him  and  so  on— the  administration 
is  wrong  about  this  issue.  This  is  an 
issue  that  is  as  important  to  oiu-  na- 
tional seciulty  as  any  defense  project. 
I  ^ut  them  on  the  same  level,  and  I 
support  defense  bills,  but  if  we  do  not 
have  our  own  country  in  top-notch 
orler  in  terms  of  the  infrastructures 
ani  the  roads  and  highways,  and  of 
CO'  irse  our  mass  transit,  shame  on  us. 
Tl  en  we  are  really  going  to  be  behind 
in  terms  of  competing  in  the  global 
mi  irkets. 

;  thank  the  chairman,  and  I  invite 
ev  iryone  to  come  to  Cleveland  and 
ta  ce  a  look  at  this  so-called  pork- 
barrel  project,  this  lean  project,  this 
E4gle  Ramp  and  other  bridges  like 
that  that  are  in  such  terrible  disrepair. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
th^  gentlewoman  for  her  comments, 
aOd  I  might  say  that  as  Ohio  goes,  so 
goes  the  Nation. 

|t  might  be  interesting  for  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  look  at  the  newspa- 
per USA  Today  for  today,  Monday, 
MpLTCh  30,  on  page  8A,  to  check  on 
ealch  State  to  find  out  the  impact  of 
tMs. 

Just  in  Ohio,  as  the  gentlewoman 
has  mentioned,  there  are  already  39 
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projects  worth  $49  million  on  hold 
now,  rfeady  to  go  as  the  season  ap- 
proaches us.  There  is  $29.2  million  for 
6  mile^  of  new  U.S.  422,  a  road  linldng 
Cleveland  and  Youngstown.  There  is  a 
IV^-milfe,  $26  million  segment  of  1-670 
betweefi  downtown  Columbus  and  the 
airiTor 

And  lobs.  Tou  Imow,  we  are  talking 
about  jobs  here,  and  we  have  an  unem- 
ploym^t  rate  in  this  country  that  has 
arotmd  lately  at  about  7 
In  the  construction  industry 
the  unemployment  rate  today  is  over 
16  percent.  For  the  State  of  Ohio  we 
have  s0me  figures.  In  this  legislation, 
to  hel]^  that,  is  $415-plus  million  for 
,  which  would  be  a  great  help, 
what  it  would  involve,  and 
at  stake  here  in  Ohio  alone,  is 
.000  Jobs.  And  I  am  sure  that 
some  related  Jobs  added  to 
that  that  are  not  directly  affected  by 
this.  Sp  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
her  comments. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

OWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
im  Arkansas. 

ONY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
yielding. 
Speaker,   does   the   gentleman 
have  aicopy  of  the  USA  Today  article 
which  he  was  referring  to? 
OWARD.  Yes,  I  do. 

ONY.  I  would  like  to  call 
tleman's  attention  to  a  photo- 
hat  is  inserted  on  that  page.  It 
constituent  and  in  the  back- 
ground is  a  50-year-old  bridge.  That  is 
Garland  City,  AR.  That  is  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  the  district 
that  I  represent. 

Highway  82  is  a  UJ5.  highway,  and  it 
runs  east  and  west.  It  brings  traffic 
out  of  Texas  all  the  way  across  the 
State  of  Arlumsas  and  into  Mississippi. 
Although  there  is  a  new  interstate 
south  of  there,  it  still  carries  a  great 
deal  of!  traffic. 

is  a  major  paper  complex  both 
Texas  side  and  on  the  Arkansas 
at  would  be  west  of  that  par- 
bridge.  There  are  niunerous 
that  are  also  on  the  east 
side  of  that  particular  bridge.  It  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  narrowest,  most 
dangeoous    bridges    that    one    could 
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First  of  all,  if  you  can  Just  say  that  it 
is  50  yfears  old,  and  if  you  can  go  back 
to  the  |horse-and-buggy  days,  then  you 
Icnow  how  desperate  it  Is  that  we  have 
that  pirticular  bridge  replaced. 

In  this  bill  there  would  be  some  $6 
million  that  would  be  available  to  the 
Arkaniias  Highway  Department  to  re- 
place ^lat  bridge. 

As  I  understood  the  chairman  is  his 
statement,  he  indicated  that  this  is  tax 


money 
mones 
veto  is 


that  has  been  collected  but  tax 
that  will  not  be  spent  if  this 
not  overridden. 


Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement,  because  this  certainly  flies 
in  the  face  of  what  the  administration, 
the  White  House,  is  saying,  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  such  as  the  gentle- 
man, who  voted  for  the  tax  money  to 
be  able  to  do  this  construction  work, 
do  not  know  enough  about  their  own 
districts  or  the  problems  in  their  dis- 
tricts or  the  priorities  in  their  area  to 
be  able  to  state  what  the  needs  are, 
and  some  faceless,  nameless  bureau- 
crat, who  probably  has  control  of  99 
percent  of  the  money  decisions,  should 
have  100  percent. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  in  stat- 
ing the  area,  the  age,  the  tyi>e  of 
bridge,  the  businesses  that  are  in- 
volved, certainly  has  shown  that  he 
certainly  knows  his  district  as  well  as 
anyone  else. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  There  are  four  op- 
erating ferries  in  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas. We  are  talking  ferries  that  have  to 
shuttle  traffic  back  and  forth  between 
one  bank  and  the  other  bank.  It  is  ob- 
viously an  antiquated  system  in  terms 
of  communications  that  we  have  now 
in  terms  of  the  ability  of  transporta- 
tion to  be  able  to  get  around  the  world 
as  quickly  as  we  have. 

Two  of  those  four  are  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  which  I  repre- 
sent. I  have  introduced  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  give  the  highway  department 
the  authority,  the  discretion,  that 
would  allow  them  to  take  bridge  re- 
placement money  and  replace  the 
boats  that  carry  and  ferry  back  and 
forth  traffic. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  saw 
wisdom  to  fold  that  piece  of  legislation 
into  this  bilL  As  a  result,  if  it  is  vetoed, 
that  language  will  be  stripped  out.  we 
will  have  four  places  that  will  contin- 
ue to  be  back  in  the  horse-and-buggy 
days,  the  days  of  our  forefathers, 
when  they  had  to  ford  the  streams 
and  actually  had  to  make  the  boats  to 
put  the  vehicles  on  to  cross  from  one 
shore  to  another. 

In  terms  of  priorities  I  cannot  think 
of  anybody  who  would  stand  up  and 
say  that  that  is  pork  barrel;  to  say 
that  that  is  not  providing  a  safer, 
better  transportation  system,  and  I 
would  encourage  my  colleagues  to  take 
a  close  look  at  the  legislation,  take  a 
close  look  at  not  only  what  it  does  to 
the  State  of  ArlLansas,  but  each  of  the 
districts  across  America,  and  say  to 
the  President,  "Enough  is  enough. 
The  tax  has  been  collected:  the  tax 
should  be  spent  for  worthwhile  and 
needed  projects  for  the  safety  and  the 
concern  of  the  traveling  public." 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
for  taking  this  time  out  today  to  set 
the  record  straight. 
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Mr.  HOWARD.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman,  also,  for  his  statement. 
You  Imow,  crossing  a  river— what  goes 
around  comes  aroimd.  Sometimes  you 
still  do  use  the  ferry  boat,  and  in 
many  areas  in  the  East,  they  are 
coming  back,  where  we  are  having 
commuters  going  into  New  York  and 
all  from  the  Jersey  shore  and  places  is 
starting  to  use  that 

There  you  have  a  bridge  problem; 
you're  bridging  the  water,  and  also 
you  have  a  transit  solution.  So  we 
would  hope  that  this  veto  is  overriden 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  so  that  we 
can  continue  to  have  a  good  and  flexi- 
ble system  of  transportation  for  our 
people. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  a  very  valued  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  the  gentleman  from 
Geore^  Mr.  Rowlahd. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  &ir. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  chairman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  look  at  this 
a  moment  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
way  the  trust  f  imd  and  the  budget  are 
related.  Now,  we  have  heard  it  said 
that  this  is  a  pork  barrel  piece  of  legis- 
lation, it  is  a  budget  buster.  I  want  to 
look  at  it  from  the  standix>int  of,  is  it 
really  a  budget  buster? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  was  back  in 
1972  that  all  of  the  trust  funds  were 
brought  under  the  so-called  unified 
budget.  It  was  my  imderstanding  at 
that  time  that  it  made  the  budget  defi- 
cit look  less  bad  than  it  really  was. 

This  revenue  that  is  in  the  highway 
trust  fund,  we  find  it  very  similar  to 
revenue  that  is  in  the  aviation  trust 
fund,  for  example;  there  Is  revenue 
that  is  dedicated;  it  comes  from  a  cer- 
tain source,  and  it  comes  into  this 
trust  fund  and.  as  I  understand  it,  the 
revenue  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
cannot  be  used  for  anything  except 
certain  specific  items  of  construction.  I 
believe  that,  as  you  have  already 
pointed  out,  in  mass  transit. 

Let  me  ask  my  chairman  this:  Can 
some  of  that  money  be  used,  for  exam- 
ple, for  education  or  can  some  of  that 
money  be  used  for  people  who  need 
help  in  domestic  programs,  or  can  it  be 
used  in  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
for  new  weapons  systems? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  No.  If  it  were  that 
flexible,  there  might  be  some  argu- 
ment in  trying  to  set  some  priorities 
here  and  there:  Should  we  do  this  with 
it  or  should  we  do  that? 

No,  under  the  law  this  user  fee  or 
benefiter  fee,  which  is  9  cents  a  gallon 
Federal  on  gasoline,  may  only  be  used, 
the  8  cents  of  it  may  only  be  used  for 
construction  under  title  23  of  the 
highway  code  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  is  the  only  purpose  for 
which  it  may  be  used.  It  cannot  lie 


taken  out  and  borrowed  or  utilized  in 
some  other  way. 

The  same  thing  as  paying  a  gas  tax. 
when  people  fly  on  an  airplane  today, 
when  they  buy  a  tidcet,  8  percent  of 
that  ticket  goes  Into  the  aviation  trust 
fund,  and  the  aviation  trust  fund  is 
there  for  construction  of  facilities  at 
airports,  and  better  equipment  that  we 
need,  and  radar  and  such  things  to  op- 
erate our  airports  l>etter. 

There  is  $4.3  billion  sitting  in  that 
that  because  it  is  in  the  budget  we 
cannot  use  it.  There  is  about  $4  billion 
in  the  transit  fund  already,  above  and 
beyond  what  we  are  using  at  this  time. 

All  it  does,  by  putting  it  luider  the 
budget— and  it  is  not  a  general  asset  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  so  therefore  it 
should  not  be  in  the  budget  but  they 
put  it  in  as  an  asset,  and  it  makes  the 
deficit  look  less  than  it  is. 

So  the  people  should  know,  when- 
ever they  tell  you  around  here,  with 
all  the  smoke  and  mirrors  that  goes 
on,  that  the  budget  deficit  is  a  certain 
amount,  you  can  Just  in  your  mind  add 
$9.7  billion  for  what  is  sitting  in  the 
highway  trust  fuind  now.  Four  billion 
dollars  that  is  in  the  transit  fund;  $4.3 
billion  in  an  aviation  fund,  and  you 
will  know  that  the  real  deficit  is  that 
much  bigger. 

So  the  gentleman  brings  up  a  fine 
point.  No,  this  money  is  collected  for 
one  special  purpose,  and  we  cannot 
pass  a  bill  that  would  utilize  more 
than  that.  We  cannot  run  out  of 
money  in  the  highway  trust  fund. 

E^rery  year,  a  lot  of  people  do  not 
Imow  that  there  is  a  tl:dng  called  the 
Byrd  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
the  present  majority  leader  in  the 
Senate;  I  believe  it  is  a  former  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Virginia  who  put 
that  in. 

It  says  that  every  year  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  must  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  that  for 
all  the  bills  that  will  come  due  from 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  high- 
way program  for  that  year,  and  the 
other  program,  that  the  money  will  be 
there. 

If  there  is  any  time  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  not  able  to  cer- 
tify that  fact,  then  without  Congress 
doing  anything  at  aU,  automatically 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  must 
reduce  proportionately  to  all  the 
States— whatever  they  are  short,  he  or 
she  has  to  reduce  that. 

That  was  triggered  once,  the  second 
year  of  the  fund,  when  it  was  building 
up  in  the  1950's.  Thanks  to  the  previ- 
ous members  of  our  committee  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
that  has  never  been  triggered  since, 
and  it  will  not  be  triggered  under  H.R. 
2,  the  bill  that  was  passed  so  over- 
whelmingly 2  years  ago. 

So  it  is  a  safe,  good— not  a  user  fee, 
but  a  benefiter  fee.  The  more  you 
drive,  the  more  you  pay.  The  less  you 
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drive,  the  leas  you  p«y.  If  you  do  not 
drive,  you  do  not  pay  anything  into 
the  highway  trust  fund.  Would  it  not 
be  nloe  if  all  our  programs  could  be 
handled  like  that?  Unfortunately. 
they  cannot. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oecvgia. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  heard 
the  argument  made  that  as  far  as 
theae  trust  funds  and  the  budget  is 
coDcemed.  the  money  coming  into 
theae  trust  funds  is  a  part  of  overall 
revenue,  and  then  it  is  a  part  of  over- 
all apendtng;  and  I  have  even  heard  it 
compared  to  bank  aocoimts;  like  you 
have  a  bank  account  here  and  a  bank 
aoeoont  here,  and  a  bank  account 
there,  and  all  of  these  are  our  assets. 

The  fact  is.  that  is  a  specious  argu- 
ment. That  is  a  false  argument,  be- 
cause as  you  Just  pointed  out,  the 
money  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
cannot  be  used  for  anything  else,  so  it 
is  really  not  like  having  separate  bank 
accounts,  then. 

I  know  the  chairman  has  worked 
voy  hard  to  try  to  get  this  highway 
trust  fund  off  of  this  budget,  and  we 
have  been  imsuocessful  in  doing  that. 

I  hive  Uiat  Uie  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress wtU  eome  to  have  a  better  under- 
standbig  about  exactly  the  way  that 
the  relationship  exists  between  these 
trust  funds  and  the  budget  def ecit,  so 
that  we  would  really  not  be  playing 
this  legerdemain  game,  this  slight-of- 
hand  game  with  the  public.  In  my 
opinion,  that  is  exsxjtly  what  is  taldng 
place,  and  I  Just  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  for  qualifsring  that  this  leg- 
islation in  no  way  is  a  budget-buster  at 
alL 

There  is  <me  other  point  that  I  want 
to  make  in  reference  to  projects  in 
particular,  and  this  is  one  that  is  not 
even  in  my  district:  but  it  is  in  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have 
across  the  Savannah  River  that  is 
some  40  to  50  jrean  old,  and  when  this 
bridge  was  originally  constructed,  it 
would  aUow  the  passage  of  ships  into 
the  Port  of  Savannah.  Now  the  ships 
have  become  so  tall  that  in  many  in- 
stances, the  ships  are  not  able  to  get 
under  this  bridge.  In  fact,  Georgia  and 
the  whole  Southeast  is  losing  a  lot  of 
trade,  because  shipping  companies 
now  are  carrying  their  cargoes  else- 
where to  unload  because  they  cannot 
get  under  this  bridge. 

There  is  money— about  $53  million, 
which  is  incidentally  matched  by  $36 
mlllkm  from  the  State  of  Georgia 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  interrupt  the  gentleman  at  this 
point  for  a  second,  because  I  have  told 
about  the  demonstration  projects  that 
the  State  has  to  put  in  20  percent.  In 
many  cases,  as  in  this  case,  the  State  is 
patting  in  much  more  than  20  percent. 
Nobody  is  putting  in  less. 


Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  That  is 
riglit.  The  State  is  putting  in  much 
moi  e  because  it  is  so  important  to  the 
Sta  e  of  Georgia  to  raise  that  bridge 
to  I  Uow  these  ships  to  come  in  so  that 
canoes  can  be  unloaded  in  the  Port  of 

Unless  this  legislation  passes,  Mr. 
Spe^er,  we  are  going  to  find  that  we 
are  !not  only  going  to  lose  about  10,000 
Job9  in  the  State  of  Georgia  directljr; 
we  lire  going  to  lose  many,  many  more 
Job#. 

Ybu  know  that  in  my  part  of  the 
Stafe  where  there  is  a  rural  economy, 
we  are  hurting.  We  are  really  hurting 
badly.  We  need  some  assistance  to 
bring  Jobs  into  those  rural  areas  so  the 
people  can  stay  in  those  rural  areas. 

T  lat  is  exactly  what  wiU  take  place, 
if  ve  can  get  that  Port  of  Savannah 
ful  f  operationaL 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks  and  he 
points  out  another  thing.  We  have 
talked  about  the  amount  of  money  in 
this  bill  and  the  fact  that  800,000  or 
813^000  Jobs  affected  by  this  biU,  that 
does  not  include  the  number  of  Jobs 
that  are  at  stake  inland  from  that  Tal- 
ma4ge  Bridge  in  Georgia  that  will  be 
lost  and  lost  forever  unless  we  pass 
this  bill.  Of  course,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
doihat. 

Trie  only  chance  for  it  is  to  have  this 
veto  overriden.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  tils  comments. 

Bfr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  all  of  the  great 
W01  k  that  he  has  done  on  this  legisla- 
tion 

N  r.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yie:  d  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[M '.  Williams]. 

l4r.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thiiik  the  chairman  for  yielding  to 
me, 

I  am  the  only  Democrat  that  voted 
aga  Inst  this  bill  as  it  went  down  on  its 
wa]  to  the  President.  I  did  not  vote 
agt  Inst  it  because  it  broke  the  budget; 
I  qid  not  vote  against  it  because  I 
the  ught  there  was  too  much  pork  in  it; 
and  I  did  not  vote  against  it  because  I 
waiit  to  delay  it. 

I I  voted  against  it  because  my  State 
of  Montana  didn't  receive  an  appropri- 
ate amount  of  money. 

;  D  1300 

lihe  reason  for  that  is  simple:  Our 
State  highway  department  out  there 
siinply  did  not  request  demonstration 
projects  from  the  committee,  so  they 
did  not  get  any.  Because  those 
pntjects  come  out  of  the  rehabilitation 
an4  repair  money  for  the  highways, 
that  simply  reduced,  understandably, 
the  amount  of  money  that  was  avail- 
able in  Montana.  But  I  must  tell  the 
chairman  that  I  am  going  to  be  with 
him  on  overriding  this  veto  because, 
ani  let  me  go  back  over  my  reasons 
again,  because  I  know  this  bill  does 
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not  break  the  budget.  I  am  on  the 
Budget  Committee.  This  bill  is  abso- 
lutely not  a  budget  breaker. 

The  President  is  simply  wrong.  And 
his  Cabinet  officials  who  are  trying  to 
put  a  certain  spin  on  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  Baying  about  this  bill  being  a 
budget  buster  are  wrong,  they  are  in- 
correct., 

Does  this  bill  have  a  lot  of  poik  in 
it?  Thali  is  a  matter  of  definition.  But  I 
ask  theJAmerican  people,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  ttiey  rather  have  their  elected 
officials  deciding  where  the  great  con- 
structicxi  and  repair  projects  in  this 
country  are  going  to  go,  or  do  they 
want  s0me  unelected  people,  out  of 
sight,  oiit  of  sight  of  the  public  view, 
making  those  decisions? 

It  is  »n  interesting  thing  when  the 
Americ^  people  make  their  decisions 
through  their  elected  representatives, 
that  is  [given  the  definition  of  pork; 
when  t|iose  decisions  are  made  by  a 
few  peot>le  under  the  cover  of  nonelec- 
tion,  sotnehow  those  decisions  are,  I 
guess,  ittanna  from  above. 

With  regard  to  delay,  I  tell  the 
chairman  what  he  already  knows,  and 
that  is  out  West  we  either  start  our 
bidding  season  on  these  projects  this 
week,  t^t  is  this  week,  or  it  is  too 
late.  W^  either  move  right  now  or  we 
miss  an  entire  year's  season  in  the  con- 
repair  and  renovation  of 
y    needed    highwajrs    and 

going  to  Join  the  chairman 

a  significant  majority  of 

'agues  here  in  the  House  by 

the  President's  veto, 
the  lone  Democrat  who  voted 
this  bill,  I  did  not  do  so  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  good  bill;  it  is.  I  Just 
did  so  because  I  wanted  to  demon- 
strate tjhat  my  State  of  Montana  was 
receivii^,  I  thinlE.  about  an  8-  or  12- 
percentj  reduction  in  funds,  and  I 
wanted  to  demonstrate  my  disagree- 
ment 4ith  that.  But  that  happened 
simply  ibecause  my  State  did  not  re- 
quest demonstration  projects. 

Mr.  ^OWARD.  The  major  portion 
of  that4  is  the  kind  of  a  cut,  almost, 
that  allthe  States  are  taking  because 
of  the  pramm-Rudman  cuts,  as  such, 
not  beqause  the  money  has  not  been 
collect^  not  because  it  is  not  there, 
but  strictuures  of  the  budget  and 
Gramnt-Rudman,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. J 

Mr.  ymJiTAMS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  srielding  and  encourage  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  take  this 
one  last  chance  on  this  vote  to  be  sure 
that  our  construction  season  out  West 
can  go  ahead. 

If  I  may  Just  conclude,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, b)r  noting  this:  Many  people  say, 
"Well,  look,  this  bill  can  be  vetoed  and 
the  Congress  can  still  move  in  time  be- 
cause the  Congress  can  always  do  won- 
derous  things  very  quickly  with  regard 


to  legislation  if  it  Just  puts  its  mind  to 
it." 

What  those  folks  do  not  understand 
is  that  the  Congress  is  only  able  to 
move  quickly,  within  24  hours,  on  leg- 
islation that  has  unanimous  support. 
This  legislation  is  complex,  it  is  con- 
tentious, there  are  a  lot  of  tensions  in 
this  bill.  And  if  the  President's  veto  is 
not  overridden,  then  we  lose  an  entire 
year  of  getting  on  with  the  highway 
construction  in  this  country. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  I  would  like  to 
say  about  the  time  Involved,  we  re- 
ceived the  President's  bill  last  Friday. 
He  said  if  this  veto  is  sustained  we  can 
come  out  with  another  bill  in  7  days. 

It  is  going  to  take  us  7  days,  with  the 
short  notice  we  got  from  the  White 
House,  Just  to  look  over  some  of  the — 
we  found  so  far  over  the  weekend  with 
our  staffs  working  Saturday  and 
Simday— some  30  major  policy 
changes  which  would  have  to  be 
looked  into.  We  would  have  to  get 
advice  from  experts.  We  would  have  to 
get  from  the  counties  and  the  States 
and  the  people  their  views  on  these 
major  changes. 

We  could  not  even  begin  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  legislation  in  enough 
time  for  the  gentleman's  State,  which 
probably  has  one  of  the  shortest  con- 
struction times,  being  a  very  Northern 
State,  as  compared  with  other  States 
of  the  Union,  to  not  suffer  the  tremen- 
dous loss  which  it  would.  The  numbers 
may  not  be  big  on  a  national  scale,  but 
we  certainly  know  when  you  are  talk- 
ing about  6,500  jobs,  direct  jobs  in- 
volved, I  would  imagine  in  Montana 
that  is  an  awful  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  a  lot  of  work, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  appreciate  yoiu-  good 
work  in  trying  to  move  this  bill 
through  quickly. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  be  happy  to  jrield  to  the 
gentleman.  

Mr.  VISCLOSKT.  I  would  appreci- 
ate it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  of  all 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  citizens  of 
the  First  Congressional  District  in  In- 
diana for  his  efforts  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress and  in  the  100th  Congress  to  see 
that  H.R.  2  was  taken  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk.  The  gentleman  has  done  a 
great  Job. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
raise  is  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
down  on  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
that  this  is  a  budget  buster.  As  I  ex- 
plained in  a  press  conference  that  was 
held  in  northwest  Indiana  over  the 
weekend,  that  simply  is  not  true.  Sev- 
eral of  the  speakers  previous  to  me 
have,  I  think,  done  a  very  good  Job  at 
pointing  that  out. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  And  a  very  factual 
thing:  you  look  at  the  numbers,  you 
look  at  the  budget  numbers  and  you 


look  at  the  bill  and  it  is  not  a  budget 
buster. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  That  is  right.  And 
I  tried  to  impose  upon  the  chairman 
and  on  the  committee,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  ensure  that  we  received  as 
much  funding  as  possible  for  several 
projects  of  great  importance  to  us  In 
northwest  Indiana,  and  not  simply,  in 
a  sense,  to  throw  money  at  a  problem 
but  to  really  solve  some  critical  situa- 
tions that  exist. 

My  two  perspectives,  as  far  as  voting 
to  override  the  President's  veto,  really 
go  to  the  world  question  of  safety  and 
the  question  of  the  steel  industry  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

One  of  the  two  projects  in  our  area 
regard  the  reconstruction  of  an  inter- 
change at  Cline  Avenue  and  the 
Borman. 

We  have  a  tremendous  number  of 
accidents  at  that  interchange.  We 
have  now  extended  Cline  Avenue,  and 
we  will  have  increased  traffic  at  an 
interchange  that  can  now  only  handle 
about  one-half  of  the  anticipated  traf- 
fic flow. 

We  are  having  an  extreme  problem 
there,  and  the  committee  has,  I  think, 
exercised  a  great  deal  of  foresight  in 
trying  to  help  us  correct  that  problem. 
But  it  is  a  situation  that  impairs  the 
safety  of  motorists  in  our  district  and  I 
think  it  Is  a  story  that  can  be  replayed 
in  all  of  the  congressional  districts 
throughout  the  country. 

The  other  great  concern  I  have  is,  if 
we  lose  an  entire  construction  season 
this  year,  it  is  going  to  have  a  devas- 
tating impact  on  the  steel  Industry.  It 
is  estimated  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress that  there  are  only  three  sectors 
in  the  economy  that  contribute  more 
materials  and  services  to  highway  con- 
structions projects  than  the  steel  in- 
dustry. And  there  are  only  four  that 
contribute  more  as  far  as  some  recon- 
struction projects. 

With  an  indiistry  that  has  one  of  the 
major  banlcruptcies  in  the  country 
currently,  we  suffered  a  5-month  lock- 
out at  USX.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  construction  season. 

I  think,  as  the  chairman  has  also 
rightfully  pointed  out,  this  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  When  we  held  our  press 
conference  in  Gary,  IN,  this  past 
Friday,  one  of  the  spokespersons  at 
the  local  level  who  Joined  me  was 
Mayor  Tom  McDermott,  a  Republican 
mayor  from  the  city  of  Hammond,  as 
well  as  other  Democratic  officials,  Pat 
Schaadt  from  Griffith  as  well  as 
Mayor  Cal  Green  from  the  city  of 
Hobaxt. 

So  it  is  a  bipartisan  issue.  It  is  within 
the  budget.  It  deals  with  public  safety 
in  this  coiuitry,  which  I  know  is  of 
concern  to  the  chair  as  well  as  the 
steel  industry  which  is  very  close  to 
my  heart. 

Again  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  chairman  for  all  of  his  work 
and  to  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues 


to  Join  with  him  in  voting  to  override 
the  veto  of  the  President  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  statement  and 
for  two  things  that  he  mentioned;  one 
having  to  do  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  other  industries.  When  we  think  of 
jobs  lost  in  the  highway  industry,  we 
think  of  the  people  only  who  were 
there  at  the  site  of  the  highway,  build- 
ing the  highway.  We  somehow  forget 
the  very,  very  importance  of  it  to  the 
steel  industry  or  the  gravel  industry  or 
the  people  who  make  the  safety  fences 
and  such  other  things.  I  also  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  pointing 
out  the  bipartisan  nature  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  passed  out  of  our  committee, 
which  is  53  Members  of  Congress,  bi- 
partisan, unanimously.  And  certainly  a 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  407 
to  17  and  in  the  other  body  of  79  to  17 
certainly  cannot  be  called  anything 
partisan.  It  just  had  to  be  bipartisan. 

One  point  about  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana also:  with  the  projects  that  the 
gentleman  mentioned  and  the  amount 
of  money  that  they  woiild  lose  for  this 
year,  I  have  the  figure  here  of  over 
$250  million  and  over  15,000  jobs  in 
the  State,  projects  that  need  to  be 
done  by  Indiana.  And  one  important 
thing  that  happens  in  a  lot  of  States, 
it  is  said  in  Indiana  that  the  State 
does  not  have  any  contingency  funds 
to  make  up  for  this  if  we  do  not  over- 
ride this  veto  this  week  and  have  this 
money  go  out  to  them,  they  are  Just 
lost  completely.  That  is  true  in  Indi- 
ana and  a  lot  of  other  States. 

Bir.  VISCLOSKT.  In  addition  to 
that  $250  million  we  are  also  talking 
about  an  additional  loss  of  $7  million 
as  far  as  mass  transit.  We  have  the 
South  Shore  Railroad  in  our  area  and 
a  number  of  other  public  agencies 
throughout  the  State  that  are  also 
going  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
this. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman^rom  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I,  too,  wish  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
leadership  in  providing  adequate 
transportation  systems  throughout 
the  United  States. 

As  I  listened  earlier  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  he  has  done  a  notewor- 
thy service  to  this  House  and  to  the 
people  in  general  in  correcting  the 
misimderstandings,  as  I  may  put  it. 
which  have  emanated  from  the  White 
House  and  the  OMB  as  to  this  bill 
being  a  budget  buster,  which  it  is  not. 
And  it  was  adequately  pointed  out 
that  these  highway  trust  f  imds  cannot 
be  used  for  anything  else  other  than 
the  highway  or  mass  transit  for  which 
they  were  originally  intended. 
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Aiao,  pointing  out  and  ootrectlng  the 
mlartatanent  In  the  Washington  Post 
as  to  the  demonstration  projects,  and 
that  they  have  to  be  funded  partially 
by  the  States.  I  also  want  to  point  out. 
as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
VxacLOSKTl.  who  90ke  before  me. 
potaited  out.  the  Impact  of  the  lack  of 
this  leglslatlim  c»  the  steel  Industry. 
The  gentleman  In  the  well  has  pointed 
out  the  gravel  and  llmestcme  Indus- 
tries, and  others. 

In  my  district,  I  have  two  cement 
plants.  Tou  do  not  build  concrete 
Ui^ways  without  cement.  Tou  may 
do  so  with  your  blacktops  and  those 
types,  but  you  are  not  going  to  do  it, 
and  it  would  be  devastation  on  the 
cement  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Tou  use  the  figure  800.000.  that,  I 
think,  is  a  bare  minimum  of  the 
amount  of  loss  of  Jobs  that  we  would 
see  occur  this  summer,  when  we  des- 
pa«tely  need  work  in  this  country. 

I  wish  to  really  ask  every  Member  of 
this  House  to  vote  to  override  the 
President,  not  as  against  the  Presi- 
dent, no.  but  for  the  United  States,  for 
this  country  to  continue  on  with  the 
completion  of  the  work,  that  is  needed 
out  there  on  this  highway  sjrstem  of 
ours. 

In  that  regard,  I  Just  want  to  point 
out  that  in  my  district,  right  now, 
there  is  laying  in  wait  a  stretch  of 
road  that  is  about  5  miles  in  length, 
that  last  year  was  completely  graded 
and  ready  to  go  making  four  lanes  out 
of  a  two-lane  highway.  That  roadbed 
that  is  now  ready  for  pavement  is 
going  to  sit  there  until  this  highway 
bill  gets  passed.  If  this  highway  bill  is 
not  going  to  be  passed,  next  year  it  is 
stUl  going  to  be  sitting  there. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  And  more  expensive 
to  do. 

Mr.  VOIjKMER.  Tes.  more  expense 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Also,  it  will  be  more  of  a  safety 
hazard  to  the  taxpayers.  That  is  a  part 
of  the  road  that  does  need  four  lanes. 
It  is  being  done  with  partially  State 
and  partially  Federal  f  imds. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  and 
this  House  for  the  passage  of  the  bill 
originally.  Surely  we  can  hold  almost 
all  of  those  Members  who  voted  for  it, 
knowing  that  it  was  a  good  bill  then, 
and  it  has  not  changed.  It  is  still  a 
good  bin.  It  is  not  a  budget-buster,  and 
it  is  one  that  is  needed  out  there,  as 
the  gentleman  has  said  earlier,  for 
safety  on  our  highways  to  correct  and 
repair  many  areas  that  need  to  be 
done. 

I.  too.  wish  to  Join  with  everyone 
who  has  mentioned  that  denM>nstra- 
tion  projects  are  not  boondoggle;  they 
are  not  pork  barrel;  they  are  things 
that  are  needed  in  the  areas  in  which 
they  are  proposing  this  bilL 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  again 
for  his  leadership. 


HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  ^[entleman. 

I  Would  like  to  state  that  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  very  good  point  for  his 
Stase.  as  well  as  for  the  Nation,  in 
fact:  In  Missouri  this  year,  $249  mll- 
llonlis  involved  and  over  15.000  Jobs. 

In  the  article  we  have  on  each  State. 
I  guess  this  is  pretty  true — out  in  Mis- 
souri, the  people  do  not  waste  a  lot  of 
tim«  on  flowery  rhetoric;  they  sort  of 
teU  it  like  it  is.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
in  t|ie  paper  today,  on  Missouri,  there 
is  a  quote  from  the  highway  depart- 
ment administrator,  Mr.  Wayne  Muri: 
"Wi^out  Federal  funds,  we  will  not 
havf  a  construction  program,  period." 
Mf.  VOLKMER.  That  is  correct. 
}uri  is  trying  to  improve  their 
itions.  We  have  a  vote  coming  up 
^prll  7  to  increase  our  gasoline  tax 
it  we  can  do  our  bit  in  continuing 
iprovement  on  our  highways. 
HOWARD.  It  has  been  a  great 
State.  Federal  partnership  down 
through  the  years.  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  throw  it  away  at  this  time 
because  I  believe  that  that  may  be  the 
kln<|  of  result  to  look  for  in  vetoing 
this  jlegislatlon. 

VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
leman  knows,  many  of  our  States 
already  lost  bld-lettings.  We  lost 
ittings  in  December,  February, 
:h.  Now.  hopefully,  if  we  can  get 
this!  through  and  get  this  overridden 
this  week  by  the  House  and  the  other 
body,  we  can  have  bid-lettings  in  April 
and  we  can  have  work  going  on  this 
summer. 

Mr.  GRAT  Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

.  GRAT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard] 
this  time,  and  also  com- 
for  the  long,  arduous  work 
over*  the  past  several  years  in  bringing 
this  5-year  authorization  to  the  floor, 
and  now  the  attempt  to  override  the 
Ul-c«ncelved  veto  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sat  in  the  Speak- 
er's chair  a  moment  ago  and  listened 
to  the  message  from  the  President,  his 
veto  message,  it  became  clear  that  the 
prii^ary  reason  for  vetoing  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  the  excuses,  and  they  were 
not  reasons,  the  excuses  he  gave  that 
it  was  a  budget-buster,  a  lemon  and  all 
thai  It  is  primarily  the  demonstration 
projects  placed  in  the  biU  by  elected 
Meilibers  of  Congress. 

I  Iwould  like  to  engage  my  distin- 
gui^ed  chairman,  whom  I  have  great 
respect  and  admiration  for,  in  a  collo- 
quy; 

Isllt  not  a  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  out 
of  this  entire  5-year  authorization, 
thai  the  demonstration  projects  repre- 
sent just  a  little  over  1  percent  of  the 
total  of  this  bill? 

Mi-.  HOWARD.  That  is  right.  One 
perttent  where  the  Members  of  Con- 
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Who  raised  the  tax  for  all  of  It. 
only  1  percent  that  they  would  have  a 
say  in.    I 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Is  it  not  also  a 
fact  thai  the  politlcaUy  appointed  Sec- 
retary oi  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
Dole,  has  a  discretionary 
his  bill  the  President  vetoed 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
the  total  cost  of  all  demon- 
irojects? 
WARD.  That  is  true. 

T  of  Illinois.  In  fact.  If  I 
just  for  a  moment  to 
that  subject,  we  have  a  Republican 
Govemo^  in  Illinois,  James  Thomp- 
son, he  is  a  friend  of  mine.  Last  year, 
he  got  oh  a  plane,  flew  down  to  Wash- 
ington, talked  to  Mrs.  Dole  and  one 
project  jn  Illinois  got  a  discretionary 
appropriation  of  $14  million.  That  is 
more  than  a  lot  of  the  congressional 
districts  have  in  this  entire  5-year  au- 
thorization. They  do  not  call  that  pork 
barrel.  That  is  a  meritorious  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds,  as  long  as  it  is 
done  by  j  some  bureaucrat  down  in  his 
adminiscratioiL 

Mr.  h6waRD.  Without  a  vote. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Without  a 
vote.  Bi^t  as  the  chairman  so  ably 
points  4ut,  those  that  are  elected 
every  2  irears  that  know  their  district 
better  than  anybody  else,  he  calls  it 
lard  and'  pork.  It  is  probably  $6  billion 
Mrs.  Dole  will  have  to  give  out  to  her 
Republican  friends  out  in  the  States, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  political 
in  the  white  House.  It  is  certainly  not 
political!  here  in  Congress,  but  the 
President  made  a  political  veto  and 
not  one  based  on  sound  Judgment,  or 
the  f  act9. 

Let  md  say  to  my  distinguished 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Before  the  gentle- 
man leaves  that  subject,  I  would  Just 
like  to  comment  in  connection  with 
that.  I  d|d  read  in  one  of  the  major  na- 
tional n^wspape^s  last  week  that  on 
this  vetao  where  the  President  said 
there  is  pork  barrel  in  here,  which  are 
projects  [that  are  in  the  bill,  they  are 
in  the  public  and  they  are  voted  on  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  White 
House,  ih  trying  to  get  a  suspension  of 
this  veu>,  is  putting  on  a  full-court 
press  wlih  Members  of  the  other  body, 
and  in  qrdCr  to  try  and  get  their  vote 
against  ithe  bill,  that  they  will  be 
doling  out  or  dishing  out— maybe  I 
should  not  be  saying  "doling"  at  this 
time,  wlf.h  two  involved— but  they  are 
going  to  be  dishing  out  bridges  and 
judgeshms.  Federal  judgeships. 

Now  that,  I  think,  might  very  well 
be  called  pork  and  pork  barrel.  I  think 
that  is  f  ^  more  noble  to  have  it  In  leg- 
islation, voted  by  the  Members  of  both 
Houses,  than  without  a  vote  being 
passed  ^ut  of  the  back  door  of  the 
White  ^ouse  without  people  knowing 
about  it^  without  it  being  public,  with- 
out It  beling  voted  on. 


Mr.  GRAT  of  Illinois.  Bdr.  Speaker, 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
agree  and  I  would  like  to  develop  a 
couple  of  other  points. 

I  stood  where  the  chairman  is  stand- 
ing 31  years  ago  when  we  had  another 
Republican  President.  Dwlght  Eisen- 
hower, and  we  proposed  at  that  time 
to  raise  gasoline  taxes  1  cent  a  gallon. 
We  got  a  message  from  the  White 
House  that  this  would  bust  the 
budget.  We  cannot  afford  it,  they  said. 

So  Mr.  Eisenhower  appointed  what 
was  known  as  the  Clay  Commission. 
They  went  out  and  studied  this  matter 
and  said  it  would  be  better  to  sell 
bonds.  Looking  back,  had  this  Con- 
gress, if  we  had  not  had  a  Democratic 
Congress,  if  we  had  sold  bonds  instead 
of  having  42.500  miles  of  interstate 
highwasrs  paid  for  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  we  wovild  have  only  two-thirds  of 
those  roads  today,  the  rest  would  have 
gone  to  fat  cats  for  interest. 

We  raised  gasoline  taxes  1  cent  a 
gallon;  we  saved  lives;  we  started  the 
Interstate  System,  and  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  26  long  years,  the  Federal  tax  was 
only  3  cents  a  gallon  until  this  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Reagan,  came  along,  and  he 
said,  in  1982,  give  me  another  5  cents, 
more  than  double  the  gasoline  tax,  for 
the  explicit  purpose  of  building  roads. 
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That  kicked  the  gasoline  tax  up  to  8 
cents  a  gallon.  But  for  26  years  we 
built  the  system  on  a  3-cent  tax  until 
this  President  said,  "Let's  raise  the  tax 
5  cents  per  gallon  so  we  can  build 
twice  as  many  roads." 

This  Congress  responded  affirma- 
tively. We  collected  the  money  and 
put  it  in  the  trust  fund;  it  is  there. 
Now  that  we  are  getting  ready  to 
spend  it  on  safety  and  roads  the  Presi- 
dent says  it  is  "busting  the  budget." 
There  is  no  consistency  whatsoever  in 
his  argument  between  1982  and  now. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Right.  And  he  said 
also,  "If  you  do  collect  that  money,  it 
wiU  be  used  in  addition  to  the  present 
programs."  And  even  in  the  bill  we 
have  now  that  we  are  trying  to  enact 
into  law,  that  promise  is  being  broken 
because  it  is  less  than  what  is  being 
collected. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  as 
one  of  only  three  Members  of  this 
body  who  was  a  Member  when  we  em- 
barked on  this  great  road  program  we 
have  now.  I  refer  not  to  Members  of 
the  body  but  to  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation at  that  time  which  brought  that 
legislation  to  us  on  the  floor.  The 
other  two  members  who  were  in  at  the 
begbmlng  of  the  interstate  program, 
in  addition  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Hi.  Gkat],  one  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DmcELL],  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  and  our 


great  beloved  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  GRAT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  ]rield  further? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  just  have  a  few 
more  minutes,  and  I  want  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[BCr.  Frahk].  So  I  will  yield  Just  brief- 
ly. 

Mr.  GRAT  of  Illinois.  I  thank  my 
friend.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make 
one  quick  point.  The  President  calls 
this  bill  a  "lemon."  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  there  are  800,000  Jobs  hang- 
ing on  this  override,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  lives  to  be  saved  by  get- 
ting rid  of  antiquated  roads  and 
bridges  so  if  the  Members  will  vote  to- 
morrow to  override  this  veto,  we  will 
change  that  "lemon"  into  lemonade. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  how  much 
time  Is  remaining? 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GoifZALEZ).  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Richardsoii]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  his  leadership 
on  this  bill.  I  think  what  is  very  in- 
structive is  this  article  in  USA  Today. 
First,  I  just  want  to  mention  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  what  this 
bill  means  to  my  State.  Every  State 
has  a  tremendous  stake  in  it,  but  what 
we  are  talking  about  for  New  Mexico 
is  $103  million,  half  of  the  entire  State 
highway  program.  That  is  no  demon- 
stration project;  that  is  just  the  liveli- 
hood of  the  State. 

What  I  would  like  to  just  ask  out 
loud  is  simply  this:  Whatever  hap- 
pened to  this  new  spirit  of  conciliation 
from  the  former  Senator.  Howard 
Baker?  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  god- 
send of  compromise.  Yet  here  we  are, 
and  the  same  rhetoric  that  was  being 
used  on  the  clean  water  bill  is  being 
used  on  this  bill,  that  it  is  a  "budget 
buster,"  that  all  it  is  is  pork  barrel, 
and  I  think  the  people  of  this  country 
want  a  better  infrastructure  and  they 
also  want  clean  water. 

So  it  is  very  regrettable  that  the 
White  House  for  political  reasons  is 
using  tremendous  pressure  on  this 
body  and  the  other  body.  The  two 
Members  of  the  New  Mexico  delega- 
tion In  the  other  body  were  with  us  on 
the  bill  the  last  time,  and  hopefully 
they  will  do  that  again. 

But  the  pressure  being  exerted  is 
very  strong,  and  I  hope,  with  the  ef- 
forts of  the  chairman  and  many 
others  in  this  body,  we  can  win  this 
very  important  victory,  because  it  is 
important  for  the  Nation's  develop- 
ment, for  800,000  jobs,  and  for  the  in- 


creased vitality  of  rural  areas  such  as 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  the 
BCarch  30  edition  of  USA  Today  to 
which  I  referred  is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  USA  Today,  Msr.  30.  1B87] 

Vbio  a  Trkkat  to  IinawTATSs,  Joas, 

Bsnxas 

Moot  states'  highway  construction  plans 
are  in  turmoil  after  President  Reagan's  veto 
of  an  $87.5  bOlion  highway  biU.  State  offi- 
cials report  hundreds  of  projects  Junked  or 
delayed— including  frail  bridges  and  l(Mig-de- 
layed  interstate  improvements.  Mountain 
and  Northern  states  with  short  summers 
could  lose  the  entire  construction  se— on— 
leaving  thousands  of  road  workers  Jobless. 
Congress  this  week  tries  to  override  the 
veto,  but  "any  further  delay  will  have  grave 
consequences  for  the  driving  public."  said 
Francis  Francois  of  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  and  Transportation  Offi- 
cials. Elff ects  by  state: 

ALABAMA 

150  highway  workers  laid  off;  without 
bill's  $255  million,  projects  already  delayed 
win  be  shelved.  Half  the  state's  road  dollars 
come  from  bill;  no  contingency  f imds. 


If  no  bill  by  June  1,  $70  mOlicHi  in  projects 
will  be  scuttled  this  year.  90  percent  of 
state's  highway  money  from  federal  govern- 
ment. In  jeopardy:  Alaska  Highway  recon- 
struction south  of  Fairbanks;  repain  in  An- 
chorage. Ketchikan. 

ABIZOKA 

Only  missing  link  in  Los  Angeles-to^adi- 
sonvllle,  Fla.,  I-IO  is  stretch  of  Phoenix's 
Papago  Freeway.  A  four-block.  $28  millkm 
segment  at  risk. 

ARKAHSAS 

Money  for  contracts  put  out  to  bid  Thurs- 
day will  have  to  come  from  state's  $34-mfl- 
llon  gas  tax  fund.  Tied  up  in  bill:  $130  mil- 
lion. 80  percent  of  Arkansas'  road  money.  At 
risk:  surfacing  of  \}&.  63  from  Marked  Tree 
to  Jonesboro. 

CAUrOBITIA 

100  projects  with  $300  million  price  tag  In 
bill:  state  gets  85  percent  of  highway  money 
from  federal  government,  but  $100  millkm 
from  sute  gas  tax  available.  Postponed 
projects:  $30  million  Century  Freeway  con- 
struction in  Los  Angeles;  $870  million  t<x 
Los  Angeles  Metrorall  expansion. 

COLORADO 

6.600  jobs  lost  if  veto  isn't  overridden,  said 
Highway  Department  director  Lowell  Jai±- 
son.  At  stake:  $11  million  for  65  projects.  In- 
cluding closing  1-70  gap  at  Olmwood;  $30 
million  1-470  work  in  Denver. 

ooinracncDT 
Veto  "blows  the  whole  constructicHi 
season."  said  transportation  commissioner  J. 
William  Bums.  $271  million— half  of  state's 
highway  program- In  bilL  A  tenth  could  be 
rescued  with  state  dollan.  Jeopardised:  $100 
million  replacement  of  Hartford's  50  year- 
old  Charter  Oak  Bridge. 

OCLAWABK 

Vetoed  bill  "completely  unaooeptable." 
said  transportation  secretary  Kermlt  Jus- 
tice, who  backs  Reagan's  action. 

DX. 

20  street  and  bridges  projects  with  $23 
million  price  tag  on  hold.  "300  jobs  will  go 
begging,"  said  deputy  transportation  admin- 
istrator Wallace  Cohen. 
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$430  million  for  hl^ways.  tflO  mlllloD  for 
BUM  traiHit  in  bill  for  1M7.  Jeopardtwd: 
t.000  Jolia,  $388  mOllon  In  projects.  Includ- 
taoc  $M  mffllon  Howard  Prmnkland  Bridge 
•eroM  Tamp*  Bay.  $40  million  completion 
ot  I-$M  In  Fort  Lauderdale. 
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April  oontraeU  cut  $31  million.  $319  mil- 
lion in  projects  Jeoparlaed:  $73  million  re- 
Idaoement  of  BugOM  Tabnage  Memorial 
BrMie  over  Savannah  Hartwr.  $53  million 
conTwlon  of  Atlanta's  Peaehtree  Industrial 
Boulevard  to  Interrtate.  Half  of  state  hlgh- 
vajr  funding  from  federal  government;  state 
gas  tax  fund  "all  uaed  up."  said  transporta- 
tlon  official  Hal  Rives. 

HAWAU 

$130  million  in  bilL  At  risk:  WaOe  Bridge 
on  Hawaii. 

nuBO 

Totally  depoident  on  federal  funding:  $84 
mUUon  for  100  projects  In  bilL  Brief  con- 
struction season  makes  every  week  without 
bill  "more  critical."  said  transportation  di- 
rector E.  Dean  Tladale.  At  risk:  repair  of 
heavily  traveled.  0-mile  stretch  of  I-9S 
south  of  Coeur  d'  Alene. 
nxniois 

$450  mOllon  in  bill  for  1987— total  '87  road 
program  is  $875  million.  December  contracts 
scaled  back  by  $81  million.  Delayed  projects: 
$140  million  recraistruction  of  Dan  Ryan 
Expressway  south  of  Chicago's  Loop;  con- 
struction of  southwest  Chicago  transit  line. 

mSIAMA 

Federal  government  picks  up  tab  for 
three-fourths  of  state's  highway  projects.  At 
risk:  $170  million  in  work— $16.9  million 
Fort  Wayne  bypass,  $30  million  widening  of 
Evansville's  Vann  Avenue.  No  state  contin- 
gency funds. 

IOWA 

Legislature  debating  bill  to  let  sUte 
borrow  against  expected  federal  funds. 
Without  bUl.  no  new  contracts  will  be  signed 
after  Tuesday.  Included  in  $150  million  '87 
funding:  n.8.  30  paving  west  of  DubuQue. 

KAHSAS 

May  be  too  late  for  14  state  projects  with 
$40  million  price  tag.  Biggest:  $20  million. 
8.3  mile  1-35  reconstruction  in  Kansas  City 
area.  60  percent  of  improvement  program 
comes  from  federal  dollars;  no  state  contin- 
gency fund. 

KKHTUCKT 

Construction  season  in  Jeopardy;  $200  mil- 
lion loss  represents  60  percent  of  highway 
construction  program. 

LOmSIAHA 

At  ride  $368  million,  work  on  1-49  in  Alex- 
andria. Shreveport;  New  Orleans'  1-310. 
MAim 

Ran  out  of  money  March  1.  but  on  "roll  of 
dice,"  state  is  advertising  contracts  in  hopes 
of  veto  override  or  new  bill.  Alternative;  use 
state  funds  for  two  months,  then  halt  all 
work.  In  bill:  $56  million,  70  percent  of  state 
road  program. 

HABTUUID 

$114  million  for  32  projects  needed  by 
May  1  to  salvage  construction  season;  60 
projects  worth  $125  million  delayed  since 
Oct.  1. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Jeopardized:  71  projects,  including  rerout- 
ing of  Boston  central  artery  underground 
and  construction  of  new  harbor  tunnel  to 


$167  million:  4.000  Jobs.  80  percent 
hway  money  from  bilL 

MICKiaAlf 

Sta^  selling  up  to  $300  million  in  revenue 
bonds  to  continue  highway  program. 
I  icnnnsoTA 

HaK  state's  $350  million  program  at  stake. 
Wlthbut  biU  by  April  30.  $70  mUlion  in 
projects  wUl  be  scrapped;  if  no  bill  by  Oct.  1, 
$90  nMllion  more  will  be  postponed.  Toll  if 
const^ction  season  lost:  7.000  Jobs.  $160 
million  in  highway  work. 

MISSISSIPPI 

million  in  March  contracts  canceled. 
}rs  say  workers  wlU  be  laid  off. 
-fourths  of  road  funding  comes  from 
government;  no  state  contingency 
funds.  At  risk:  repairs  of  20-year-old  1-20 
through  Jackson.  Vicksburg  and  Meridian. 

I  MISSOURI 

"Without  federal  fimds,  we  will  not  have  a 
const  -uction  program,"  said  highway  de- 
partment administrator  Wayne  MurL  In 
1  260  mllUon. 


March  SO,  1987 


March  SO,  1987 
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bill: 


MONTANA 

At  h-isk:  Route  200  between  Plains  and 
Paradise,  site  of  many  traffic  wrecks  be- 
causel  of  curves.  Construction  season  lasts 
only  <  i-5  months. 

NEBRASKA 

Codstruction  program  to  be  halved  to  $60 
millian  without  bill.  Pending  state  legisla- 
tion would  allow  bond  sales  to  pay  for  road 
work^  Already  delayed:  1-80  pavement  re- 
placement near  Lexington:  $5  million  UJS. 
81  repairs  in  Norfolk. 

I  NEVADA 

Wiltiout  bill,  $13  million  in  bond  pay- 
ment! due  this  week  wUl  come  from  state 
fundi.  $70  million  in  bill  is  half  state  road 
prognun.  On  hold:  $64  million  extension  of 
1-5  iq  Reno. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

$4Sl  million  toll  highway  expansion  pro- 
gram] not  threatened.  "We're  very  lucky," 
said  nlghway  commissioner  Wallace  Stick- 
ney.  bill  contains  $52  million  for  state.  In 
trouble:  $14  million  completion  of  Route  101 
connecting  Manchester  and  Portsmouth. 

I  NEW  JERSEY 

$200  million  in  road  work  Jeopardized. 
Statefs  2.5-cent  gas  tax  trust  fund  runs  out 
Jime  30,  said  Hazel  Gluck,  New  Jersey 
transportation  commissioner,  legislature 
may  not  renew.  In  bill:  $280  million,  includ- 
ing $85  million  for  1-287.  "If  we  don't  get  a 
bill  by  early  May,  it  will  take  us  about  a 
year  to  recover."  Gluck  said. 

I  NEW  MEXICO 

$10S  million  In  bill,  half  of  sUte  highway 
prognun.  At  risk:  $5  million  in  I- 10  improve- 
ments near  Las  Cruces;  $6  million  1-25  fix- 
up.  Other  worries:  Delay  wiU  create  glut  of 
projefcts  when  money  freed  up,  hurting  com- 
petition and  raising  costs.  $40  million  state 
contingency  fimd  available  July  1. 

NEW  YORK 

Counting  on  more  than  $500  million  from 
the  bill,  state  advertised  for  $50  million  in 
bids  to  be  opened  every  two  weeks  starting 
April!  16.  Already  $150  million  in  projects 
and  i,000  Jobs  have  been  lost— while  state 
taxpayers  pay  $12  million  a  week  in  high- 
way iaxes. 

,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Expected  $100  million  from  the  bill.  In- 
cluded: $24  million  bridge  over  Roanoke 
Sound— one  of  the  bill's  "pork-barrel" 
projacts  that  led  to  veto. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

"We're  out  of  funds  here.  We  need  them 
immedlatdly,"  said  highway  commissioner 
Walter  HJelle.  Key  projects:  $3.5  million  re- 
construction of  Bismarck's  20-block,  30-year- 
old  Main  Street.  Construction  season  maxi- 
mum 130  4ayB- 

OHIO 

39  projects  worth  $49  million  on  hold.  Ex- 
amples $29.2  million  for  6  miles  of  new  n.S. 
422  in  Ofauga  County,  linking  Cleveland 
and  Younistown.  Also:  1.5-mUe.  $26  million 
segment  of  1-670  l>etween  downtown  Colum- 
bus, ain>o^. 

I  OKLAHOMA 

"We  have  to  almost  ccKnpletely  shut  down 
our  constiuction,"  said  Bill  Hartronft,  chief 
transportation  engineer.  They'd  hoped  to 
upgrade  1-35  in  Olilahoma  City;  1-44  in 
Tulsa;  1-2^0  in  Oklahoma  City. 

OREGON 

Expectiiig  $140  million.  If  bill  not  passed 
by  July  k,  "we  can  scratch  the  whole 
season,"  aaiid  transportation  department's 
Don  Trout.  Big  concern:  replacing  mile-long 
Alsea  Rivor  Bridge  at  Waldport. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

About  $300  million  at  risk.  "We're  down  to 
rug-cutting  time.  It  takes  about  two  months 
to  advertise  and  award  contracts,"  said 
transportation  st>okesman  James  McCarron. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Biggest  broject  at  risk:  $65  million  for  ap- 
proach r>ads  to  7,000-foot  Jamestown 
Bridge  ovt  r  the  ocean  between  North  Kings- 
ton and  Jt  mestown. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Expectiig  $147  million.  Anticipating  fed- 
eral fund^  state  has  authorized  and  adver- 
tised a  number  of  contracts,  one  step  short 
of  final  0%. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

100  projects,  $40  million  at  risk.  Construc- 
tion season:  April  1-?  Thanksgiving.  "We 
favor  the  joverrlde.  We  don't  feel  the  delay 
is  worth  the  risk,"  said  Wallace  Larsen, 
deputy  tr^nsiMrtation  secretary. 

I  TENNESSEE 

In  jeopardy:  $244  million,  54  projects. 
Larger  projects:  Briley  Parkway,  new  4-lane 
in  Nashviile  area.  Route  66  expansion  in 
Severe  County. 

TEXAS 

At  risk:  |$850  million.  "We  are  continually 
having  to  use  state  funds  . . .  without  f uU  as- 
surance wje'll  be  reimbursed."  said  highway 
department's  Vic  Holubec.  Funding  loss 
could  cost  14,000  jobs. 


WASHINUTON 


UTAH 

$112  million  at  risk.  Coupled  with  loss  of 
mining  and  heavy  industry,  loss  "presents  a 
very  seriobs  problem,"  said  state  transporta- 
tion director  Eugene  Findlay.  Eight  new 
miles  of  1-70  construction  from  Sallna  to 
Sigurd  jeos>ardized. 

j  VERMONT 

"The  season  really  Idclcs  off  when  the 
mud  leav«,  in  mid-April  to  early  May.  We'll 
he  out  of  money  by  summer.  We'll  just  have 
to  stop  issuing  contracts,"  said  transporta- 
tion agency  spokesman  Glenn  Gershaneclc 
At  risk:  1,^  Jobs. 

VntOINIA 

State  fubds  may  supplement  highway  pro- 
gram. Wo  rk  on  two  "suicide  strips"  in  T\Ae- 
water  arei  i.  Chuckatuck  Bridge  on  Route  17 
Jeopardiztd. 


$95  million  in  bill.  This  week,  state  Senate 
debates  using  state  money  on  major 
projects,  including  interstate  work,  until 
federal  money  comes.  Local  projects  are 
"completely  shut  down,"  said  transportation 
official  A.D.  Andreas. 

WEST  VntOINIA 

Causing  concern;  Chelyan  Bridge  over  the 
Kanawha  River  in  Charleston.  Sixth  Street 
bridge  in  Huntington. 

WISCONSIN 

Interim  financing  for  most  state  projects 
found  by  borrowing  on  balances,  converting 
some  projects  to  bonding,  refinancing 
others.  But  "we've  dug  ourselves  a  deeper 
hole  in  '88  to  salvage  the  '87  season,"  said 
Transportation  Department's  Rod  Clarlc 
Expecting  $190  million  from  bilL 

WTOHINO 

"Projects  won't  be  built  and  contractors 
will  go  under,"  said  Highway  Department 
spokesman  Keith  Rounds.  Jeopardized: 
work  on  1-80, 1-90, 1-25. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  SpeaJter,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Although  we  may  be  disappointed  at 
the  lack  of  cooperation  that  had  been 
promised  by  the  administration,  I 
would  again  like  to  say  that  this  is  not, 
at  least  on  Capitol  Hill,  a  partisan 
issue,  because  we  have  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  the  bill,  we  expect  bipartisan 
support  for  the  override,  and  I  believe, 
as  has  been  stated,  that  we  might  even 
expect  the  President's  Republican 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  vote  for  the  override  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  liappy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
has  done  a  first-rat«  job  on  this  bill.  It 
is  an  accomplishment  to  get  a  bill 
through  this  House  with  only,  I  think. 
17  negative  votes,  so  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  House  votes  for  It  and 
well  over  half  of  the  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  votes  for  it. 

It  is  a  compromise;  it  does  not  please 
everybody.  It  is  not  a  perfect  piece  of 
legislation:  we  have  never  passed  one. 
But  it  is  a  first-rate  bill,  one  that  did 
not  have  any  hint  of  partisanship 
about  it  until  the  President  of  the 
United  States  got  into  trouble  and  was 
advised  by  Pat  Buchanan,  the  right- 
wing,  ideological  high  priest,  to  create 
a  diversion:  "Don't  let  them  focus  on 
Iran  or  Nicaragua  or  on  the  budget 
deficit  in  the  budget  you  sent  up." 

That  is  why  this  fight  has  been  cre- 
ated. As  the  gentleman  pointed  out, 
with  regard  to  specific  projects,  they 
will  give  out  many  more  specific 
projects  than  the  Congress  will.  What 
has  got  to  happen— and  people  should 
understand  this— is  that  the  President 
has  got  to  go  to  at  least  17  Republican 
Senators  who  voted  for  the  bill  and 
who  said  it  is  a  good  bill.  And  the  gen- 
tleman remembers  this  because  he  was 
involved  in  it.  It  did  not  pass  easily:  it 
did  not  whip  through.  There  were  a 
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lot  of  compromises.  We  backed  down 
in  some  areas,  and  they  in  others.  It 
has  less  money  than  a  lot  of  people 
would  have  liked,  but  we  understand 
our  fiscal  restraints. 

So  he  has  to  go  to  17  Republican 
Senators  and  say,  "Please,  this  biU  you 
voted  for  because  you  thought  it  was  a 
good  piece  of  legislation,  now  that  I 
have  decided  to  veto  it,  switch  your 
vote.  Let's  do  a  little  magic.  Let's  make 
a  good  bill  into  a  bad  bill.  Let's  make 
fiscal  responsibility  into  budget  bust- 
ing. Let's  cut  back  on  public  transpor- 
tation projects  and  needed  highway 
projects  just  so  I  will  look  good." 

If  Senators  want  to  do  that,  they 
can.  Maybe  they  can  explain  to  the 
l>eople  in  their  own  districts  why, 
having  voted  for  a  bill,  because  the 
President  snapped  his  fingers  they 
switched.  But  let  them  also  under- 
stand one  thing.  I  know  this  is  an  issue 
the  gentleman  cares  about  deeply.  I 
voted  to  raise  the  speed  limit,  to  allow 
the  States  to  do  that.  Our  current 
Speaker  pro  tempore  was  very  persua- 
sive in  that  regard.  But  our  chairman 
was  very  conscientiously  against  it, 
and  it  pained  me  to  vote  against  it  be- 
cause I  rarely  do  that. 

But  one  thing  should  be  clear  to 
Members  in  the  other  body,  particu- 
larly Republican  Senators  from  States 
where  they  say  65  is  important.  Sever- 
al of  us  in  the  House  voted  to  allow 
States  to  raise  the  speed  limit  as  part 
of  an  overall  package  because  we  have 
public  transportation  proposals  and 
they  have  other  proposals.  That  was  a 
package.  If  this  bill  is  vetoed  success- 
fully and  for  political  reasons  to  make 
the  President  look  less  weak,  the  bill  is 
killed  and  the  65-mile-an-hour  speed 
limit  as  a  matter  of  fact  dies  with  it. 

Then  the  question  is:  Well,  what 
happens  if  it  comes  up  as  a  separate 
bill  or  as  a  part  of  a  much  smaller 
transportation  biU  that  does  not  meet 
highway  needs?  Well,  eleven  of  us  who 
voted  to  raise  the  speed  limit,  the  dif- 
ference between  victory  and  defeat  on 
that  issue,  will  not  support  it  as  a  sep- 
arate bill  or  as  part  of  a  skeleton  com- 
promise that  is  sent  over  here  to  cover 
the  President's  mistake.  So  Members 
who  voted  in  both  bodies  should  un- 
derstand that  whether  or  not  we  get 
an  increase  in  the  speed  limit  to  65  de- 
pends on  overrriding  the  veto.  If  the 
veto  is  not  overriden,  then  neither  is 
the  55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit 
changed. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  So  since  the  65-mlle- 
an-hour  increase  in  the  speed  limit, 
which  I  opposed  strongly,  being  the 
author  a  decade  or  more  ago  of  the  55. 
passed  in  this  bill  by  eleven  votes,  that 
means  a  switch  of  6  votes,  which  had 
been  for  65.  would  bring  it  against  65 
and  would  be  able  to  defeat  it.  And  the 
gentleman  says  he  has  commitments 
from  at  least  how  many? 


Mr.  FRANK.  At  least  11,  and  I 
would  guess  that  three  more  are  going 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  So  that  is  a  net  of 
22? 

Mr.  FRANK.  On  the  other  side.  At 
least  25. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  So  that  would  be  25 
switches. 

I  am  against  the  speed  limit  in- 
crease. However,  I  believe  the  national 
interest,  with  the  800,000  people  in- 
volved in  this  legislation,  makes  it  im- 
PKjrtant  for  me,  despite  the  increase  in 
the  speed  limit  to  pass  this.  But  the 
gentleman  is  saying  that  if  those 
Western  Senators  wish  to  have  the 
speed  limit  increased,  the  veto  over- 
ride this  week  is  the  only  way  they 
wiU  get  it?  Is  that  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Exactly.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  if  Members  want  to 
show  their  loyalty  to  the  President, 
they  have  a  right  to  do  that,  but  they 
have  to  understand  what  is  involved. 
There  will  not  be  an  increase  aUowed 
in  the  speed  limit  to  65  miles  an  hour 
except  as  a  part  of  a  package  like  the 
one  we  have  now,  and  the  decision  to 
sustain  the  veto  and  preventing  this 
balanced  package  which  meets  ever- 
body's  needs  from  being  enacted  will 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  55-mile- 
an-hour  speed  limit. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment and  thank  him  for  the  work  he 
has  done  in  trying  to  help  us  have  this 
bUl  become  law  during  the  week.  I  am 
very,  very  grateful  to  him  for  his  sug- 
gestion to  me  to  have  this  special 
order  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  thank  my 
colleagues,  those  who  are  here  and 
those  who  are  in  their  offices  listening 
to  this,  and  I  look  forward  to  having  a 
huge  override  vote  in  this  Chamber  to- 
morrow afternoon. 


IMPEACHMENT  OF  RONALD 
REAGAN-NO.  3 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  OoifZAixzJ  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  entitle  today's  presenta- 
tion as  "Impeachment  of  Ronald 
Reagan— No.  3." 

I  introduced  House  Resolution  111, 
which  contains  several  articles  of  im- 
peachment and  in  which  specific  viola- 
tions of  our  laws  as  well  as  constitu- 
tional provisions  clearly  indicate  that 
the  Congress  has  an  overriding  respon- 
sibility and  had  best  confront  this 
problem  sooner  rather  than  later. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  President  is  headed  in  an  un- 
deviating  way  into  direct  military 
intervention  with  our  troops  in  Cen- 
tral America. 
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What  we  ham  had  thui  far  has  been 
trasmcntary  parUdpatlon.  In  the 
month  of  ICay.  In  leai  than  a  month 
and  a  week,  he  wUl  introduce  over, 
60,000  Mddlera  Just  from  our  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Into  Honduras  for 
guppoMdly  training  ezerdses.  which 
tratelng  exerdaes  were  inaugurated  at 
the  same  time  and  coineidmtally  with 
his  naming  of  a  so'^alled  bipartisan 
oommlHlon  on  Central  America. 
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WhUe  he  announced  the  formation 
of  the  oranmlsslon.  be  simultaneously 
announced  the  greatest  concentration 
of  military  strmgth  in  the  history  of 
this  region  of  the  world,  with  a  con- 
stant presence  of  the  sea  on  both  sides 
of  the  Isthmus  there,  on  the  Pacific 
<Hi  the  Caribbean,  and  over  the  air  and 
on  the  land,  invodving  at  no  time  less 
than  30,000  of  our  military.  A  total  of 
better  than  17  have  died  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

There  was  very  little  notice.  It  was 
really  never  reported:  but  neverthe- 
less, they  did. 

What  is  inexorable  is  the  President's 
undeviattng  intention— time  is  running 
out  on  him— to  intervene.  If  I  would 
hanrd  any  kind  of  guess.  I  would  say 
by  the  month  of  June  we  will  see  the 
headlines  and  then,  of  course,  the  rest 
is  history. 

But  at  this  point  the  very  fact  that 
the  Congress  has  abdicated  its  tradi- 
tional role  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitu- 
tion in  article  I.  and  it  is  a  good  reason 
why  those  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
and  who  exactly  200  years  ago  were 
engaged  in  that  process  at  this  time  in 
the  month  of  Bfaxch.  that  they  de- 
vised that  article  I  would  be  the  pol- 
icymaking body  of  the  country,  the 
Cragress  of  the  United  States,  and 
hesitated  long  before  they  could  reach 
an  agreement  as  to  the  creation  and 
establishment  of  such  an  office  as  we 
call  the  Presidency.  In  fact,  the  words 
usually  used  were  Chief  Magistrate. 

It  was  about  this  time  of  the  year 
that  John  Adams,  then  Minister  to 
London  from  our  fledgling  Nation. 
o(»oemed  very  much  by  the  fact  that 
this  great  historical  and  auspicious  oc- 
casion on  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
delegates  from  the  various  States  and 
Colonies  to  forge  an  instrument  as  a 
result  of  the  first  10  years  of  rather 
fafled  nationhood  government,  with 
the  first  and  second  Continental  Con- 
gresses who  fought  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  then  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. 

I  think  we  should  note  that  during 
the  first  10  years  of  our  nationhood 
there  was  not  any  siich  thing  as  the 
Crlhce  of  a  President  or  an  Executive 
Chief,  because  there  was  good  reason 
for  that.  They  feared  what  the  lessons 

of  history  clearly  and  demonstrably 

have  shown  all  along. 
John  Adams,  so  fearful,  as  he  was  a 

very,  very  careful  scholar,  deep  re- 


sea^her  into  the  history  of  the  exi>e- 
riefces  of  mankind  with  government, 
and  particularly  that  very  precious 
thmg  that  we  call  self-govenunent, 
which  was  a  radical  revolutionary  con- 
cept, the  world  was  governed  by  kings 
or  potentates  who  said  that  their  sov- 
ereignty, that  is,  their  source  of  power, 
wa4  f rom  God.  Well,  you  could  not  go 
an^  higher  than  that;  or  you  had  czars 
or^you  had  oligarchies,  the  select 
chosen  few. 

The  idea  that  the  people  would  be 
thd  source  of  power,  all  source  of 
power,  all  sovereignty  emanating  from 
tha  people,  was  Just  something  that 
wa4  not  considered  at  all  short  of 
being  highly  revolutionary  and  radi- 
cal; thus,  the  birth  of  our  American 
revolutionary  effort. 

John  Adams  then  wrote  to  the  vari- 
ous delegates,  particularly  those  who 
wefe  here  like  James  Madison  and 
Wilson  and  Mason,  pointing  out  that 
the  only  thing  history  showed  was 
th4t  where  you  had  a  separation  of 
poirers.  you  had  success  in  the  founda- 
tlcna  and  in  the  formulations  of  peo- 
pl<|s  governments  or  democracies,  that 
wl^re  you  had  any  kind  of  concentra- 
tion of  sovereignty  in  any  one  of  these 
thiee  basic  organs  in  mankind's  strug- 
gle to  erect  governments,  that  you 
would  not  have  freedom,  that  you 
would  eventually  have  tyranny  and 
oppression;  so  he  gave  us  examples, 
thf  experience  of  Rome  at  the  time 
thgt  the  republic  was  fading  and  men 
suoh  as  Cicero  were  arguing  hard  and 
explaining  why  they  had  to  have  this 
separation  of  powers  and  fighting 
against  what  eventually  became  con- 
c^trated  in  the  Caesars  of  Rome. 

So  today  we  live  at  a  time  when  that 
dilemma  confronts  us  as  never  before 
in  pur  history. 

Inuring  the  period  known  as  the 
Ni^on  administration  period  and  the 
very,  very  cataclysmic  things  that  fol- 
lowed, for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  jour  Republic  an  unelected  Presl- 
de<it,  two  unelected  Vice  Presidents,  I 
am  sure  that  those  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  must  have  turned  over 
over  at  least  50  times  in  their  graves 
because  this  is  exactly  what  it  was 
they  feared  the  most. 

That  was  the  result  of  the  2Sth 
amendment,  which  I  voted  against  and 
spf>ke  against  on  this  House  floor.  I 
was  one  of  Just  about  28  who  voted  no, 
but  the  only  one  who  gave  his  reasons 
injthe  Record.  Never  in  my  worst  fears 
or:  nightmares  in  sasing  what  I  said  at 
the  time,  that  it  was  reminiscent,  the 
le^slation  was  reminiscent  of  the  old 
Soiate  intrigue  and  conspiracy  in  an- 
cient Rome  and  in  more  modem  times 
tl^t  third  republic  in  France  that 
Winston  Churchill  so  well  described  as 
a  maze  and  a  puzzle  encased  in  an 
eriigma  and  all  with  intrigue  and  coun- 
t^^trigue  and  power  struggles  within 
the  ruling  classes  and,  of  course,  the 
downfall    of    that    republic    to    the 
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Oemum  invasion  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing of  the  French  countryside  and 
French  citizens  and  the  occupation 
and  the  loss  of  its  freedom  to  that  in- 
vasion.] 

The  f&cts  are  that  we  live  in  a  simi- 
lar period  of  time,  in  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance as  the  price  of  liberty  has  no 
greater,  immediate  and  clear  signifi- 
cance t^  us  than  today. 

It  is  iinperceptlble,  as  history  shows, 
when  fgee  people  lose  their  freedom.  It 
is  also  t^e  that  the  worst  of  slaves  are 
corrupted  free  men. 

We  may  without  even  a  whimper, 
much  less  of  tmy  threat  of  external  in- 
vasion, have  indeed  not  only  sown  the 
seeds  of  the  destruction  of  our  tremen- 
dous government  which  some  of  us 
still  retain  the  faith  that  demonstrates 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves,  that  in  the  long  run  the 
pe<H;>le  Iknow  what  is  best  for  them, 
that  no  matter  what  short-run  appar- 
ent vidtorles  of  the  oligarchan  few, 
that  in!  the  long  haul  it  is  the  people 
who  know  best,  what  is  best  for  them. 

Of  course,  democracy  is  disorderly. 
Democracy  is  not  neat.  Democracy  is 
not  veiy  careful  about  the  reverential 
spirit  to  the  mighty,  and  that  bothers 
some,  particularly  those  who  himger 
for  power  will  jrield  all  to  satisfy  that 
power, 'but  again  the  history  of  man- 
kind is^  as  in  the  case  of  those  great 
amasse^  of  wealth,  it  is  never  satiat- 
ed. For  some  good  reason,  even  in  our 
Scriptures  they  say,  "He  who  loveth 
silver  shall  never  be  satisfied,"  and 
that  is  t'rue. 

This  is  the  reason  why  governments 
have  been  created  as  a  means  of  de- 
fending the  greatest  interest  of  the 
greateA  number,  the  weak  and  the 
wilnerdble,  from  the  mighty  and  the 
ambitldus  and  the  bold,  in  the  words 
of  James  Madison. 
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How  ISO  are  we  losing  that?  For  the 
very  sqme  reason  that  the  current  ad- 
ministration and  President  seem  to  be 
mired  in  an  unending  tale  and  one  yet 
to  be  told  of  scandalous  conduct  and 
iUegal  conduct.  We  have  been  con- 
demned before  the  world  tribunal  of 
justice  several  years  ago  for  gross  vio- 
lations of  international  law,  for  state 
terrorism— which  is  what  it  amounts 
to— in  the  very  case  of  Nicaragua, 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  the 
troubl^  that  a  very  mixed-up  Presi- 
dent is  in  today,  though  probably  as- 
rery  confidently,  that  with  the 
circimistances  and  with  the 
conjunction  of  events  by 
luse  time  is  on  him;  he  does 
ive  much  after  this  year— he 
nave  an  acceptable  and  at  least 
for  the  moment  an  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  for  what 
will  be  a  very  costly  venture  to  the 
treasu  -e  and  to  the  blood  of  our  men 
in    tt^s    ill-begotten    course    toward 


direct  military  intervention  in  a  mean- 
ingful way. 

With  50,000  of  our  military  within 
shooting  distance  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent considers  an  enemy  and  who 
stands  accused  and  convicted  before 
world  law  of  using  illegal  and  unjust 
means  to  do  what?  To  overthrow  a 
government  that  he  sends  an  Ambas- 
sador with  credentials  to  recognize  as 
the  legal  and  duly  elected  government 
of  that  people  and  that  nation. 

So  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We, 
the  American  people,  through  our  rep- 
resentatives, must  either  speak  out  or 
forever  abdicate  at  a  critical  Junction 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
these  coordinate,  coequal,  independ- 
ent, separate  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment rise  to  the  occasion  for  the 
greatest  interest  of  the  greatest 
numlser  and  that  of  our  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchil- 
dren, as  we  compel  them,  if  this  Presi- 
dent has  his  way,  to  forever  live  in  a 
hostile  world,  one  that  will  invoke  all 
the  misery,  the  divisions,  the  hatreds 
of  ancient  origin  or  Eivope  and  the 
other,  older  world. 

Certainly  the  overwhelmingly  pre- 
ponderant number  of  the  American 
people  are  not  desirous  of  that.  But 
look  how  much  has  happened.  The 
President  has  ended,  throughout  the 
world,  in  world  opinion,  in  disgrace.  In 
our  own  backyard  we  have  allowed, 
and  the  President  has  countemanced, 
and  in  fact  has  even  helped  fund  and 
finance,  with  these  Ill-gotten  gains 
from  such  things  as  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Iran— he  Is  the  one  who  has  sunk  back 
to  14th— not  even  medieval  but  11th- 
and  10th-century  ways  of  doing  things. 
We  had  not  had  such  things  as  hos- 
tages taken  as  we  saw  in  1979,  in  the 
case  of  Iran,  since  the  Crusades  and 
the  Middle  Ages. 

A  very  remarkable  publication  lam- 
entably only  Just  a  relative  handful  of 
years  ago  appeared,  known  as  the 
"World  Press  Review."  In  the  April 
1987  issue  we  have  a  wrapup  of  world 
opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  these  excerpts 
for  publication  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Ths  Wohld  Looks  at  the  Whitx  Housk 
Crisis 

Britain:  Sunday  Telegraph,  London  (con- 
servative): Convicted  at  worst  of  sloth  .  .  „ 
President  Reagan  can  now  start  governing 
again  If  he  still  has  the  will  to  do  so  .  .  . 
Come  back,  or  should  one  say.  Wake  up,  Mr. 
President:  The  world  has  need  of  thee. 

France:  Le  Monde.  Paris  (liberal):  Ronald 
Reagan  certainly  has  more  charm  and  self- 
confidence  than  Jimmy  Carter,  but  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  he  cannot  show  a  Camp 
David  peace  accord,  a  settling  of  the 
Panama  Canal  affair,  ...  or  an  identifica- 
tion of  America  with  human  rights.  These 
achievements  did  a  thousand  times  more  for 
democracy— and  harm  to  totalitarianism— 
than  the  Grenada  landing.  .  .  .  Has  not 
America  learned  that  form  is  not  every- 
thing, that  substance  takes  precedence,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  choose  a  president 


who  knows  how  to  run  his  own  office  .  .  . 
rather  than  one  who  plays  on  the  public's 
emotions?  If  Americans  reacted  strongly  to 
Irangate,  it  is  because  the  Reagan  mystique 
burst  like  a  bubble.— Bernard  Ouetta 

France:  Le  Figaro,  Paris  (conservative): 
The  Tower  commission  was  merciless  on  the 
White  House  team  .  .  .  Reagan  was  spared, 
but  he  is  beginning  his  decline  a  year  early. 
.  .  .  Behind  the  high  walls  of  the  Kremlin. 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  must  be  rubbing  his 
hands  [in  glee].— Jacques  Jacquet-FrancU- 
lon 

West  Germany:  Saddeutsche  Zeitung, 
Munich  (independent):  No  one  Is  using  the 
word  impeachment,  although  the  main 
charge  against  Ronald  Reagan— disregard 
for  the  laws  of  Congreas— is  implied  in  the 
Tower  commission  report.  That  would  suf- 
fice for  initiating  impeachment  proceedings. 
But  in  contrast  to  Nixon  in  the  Watergate 
era,  Reagan  did  nothing  ostensibly  evil,  and 
he  remains  popular.  The  Democrats,  despite 
their  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress, 
are  least  interested  in  an  impeachment.  Not 
only  would  it  be  a  highly  unpopular  move, 
but  what  could  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
Democrats  than  a  steadily  weaker  Republi- 
can in  the  White  House?— Carlos  Widmaim 

West  Germany:  Frankfurter  Rundschau, 
Frankfurt  (liberal):  The  appointment  of 
Howard  Baker  [as  chief  of  staff]  Is  an  ad- 
mission by  Reagan  of  his  weakness,  and  sig- 
nals a  readiness  for  more  cooperation  with  a 
Congress  that  has  a  Democratic  majority. 
.  .  .  Reagan  knows  that  after  the  Iran  deba- 
cle, he  will  have  to  do  something  unusual  If 
he  still  hopes  to  enter  the  history  books  as  a 
great  president.  This  can  only  be  done  in 
the  sphere  of  nuclear  disarmament.— 
Jochen  Siemens 

Switserland:  Neue  ZOcher  Zeitung,  Zurich 
(independent):  The  Tower  report  makes 
clear  that  the  only  one  who  did  not  know 
what  was  happening,  thus  depriving  himself 
of  his  own  political  powers,  was  the  presi- 
dent. It  is  he  who  has  to  beao-  resix>nsibility 
for  the  shambles  at  his  feet.— Christoph 
Mtthlemann 

Italy:  D  Giomale,  Milan  (conservative): 
Reagan  has  awakened  from  his  torpor, 
asked  for  advice  from  some  trusted  political 
men,  and  embarked  on  his  great  project:  to 
clean  house.— Silvia  Kramar 

Italy:  La  Repubblica,  Rome  (liberal):  An 
unspeakable  hint  of  hilarity,  almost  a  sense 
of  opera  bouffe,  slightly  pathetic,  drapes 
Ronald  Reagan's  political  and  constitutional 
mess.  The  sunset  of  Nixonian  paranoia  is 
ruiming  into  the  comedy  of  errors  in  which 
Reaganism  is  gradually  losing,  even  more 
than  its  political  influence,  its  very  dignity. 

Soviet  Union:  Tass,  Moscow  (official  news 
service):  Reagan's  television  address 
abounded  in  contradictory  statements.  For 
instance,  he  said  that  he  was  sUent  over 
Irangate,  for  which  he  has  "paid  a  price". 
.  .  .  Elverybody  remembers  well  that  Reagan 
made  a  special  statement  on  Irangate,  in 
which  developments  were  spelled  out  inac- 
curately—to put  it  mildly. 

Soviet  Union:  Izvestia.  Moscow  (govern- 
ment daily):  The  conclusions  of  the  Tower 
commission  report  cannot  be  called  exhaus- 
tive and  comprehensive.  The  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  White 
House.  ...  It  acknowledged  that  it  has 
touched  only  the  Up  of  the  iceberg.— Leonid 
Koryavin 

Jordan:  Ad-Dustour,  Amman  (pro-govern- 
ment): That  the  U.S.  media  concern  them- 
selves with  only  one  side  of  the  Tower  com- 
mission report,  namely  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's method  of  managing  and  govern- 


ing, without  ■lirtrraslng  Israti's  domlneerinc 
role  in  everything  related  to  the  anna  deal, 
including  U.S.-Iranian  contacts  made  behind 
Congress'  back,  is  surprising  and  amaztng. 
The  U.S.  media  have  chosen  to  mislead 
public  opinion  on  this  Issue  by  depicting  Is- 
rael's role  ss  marginal. 

Nigeria:  The  Guardian,  Lagos  (independ- 
ent): The  outcome  [of  the  investigations] 
will  show  if  Americans  wUl  only  have  to  live 
with  the  truth  that  their  president  is  not  a 
very  bright  man,  or  whether  be  has  also 
been  dishonest  in  his  account  of  his  dealings 
with  the  mullahs. 

South  Africa:  Business  Day,  Johannes- 
burg (financial):  The  most  powerful  man  In 
Washington  for  the  next  two  years  will  be 
Howard  Baker.  Reagan's  presidency  is  over. 
Its  place  is  being  taken  by  a  generic  caretak- 
er leadership  that  will  mind  the  store  until 
a  new  man— very  likely  a  Democrat— moves 
into  the  White  House.— Simon  Barber 

India:  The  Statesman.  New  Delhi/Calcut- 
ta (independent):  Reagan  has  emerged  from 
the  scandal  as  a  man  who  lacks  consistency, 
principles,  and.  above  all.  control  over  sub- 
ordinates. ...  In  parts  of  the  Third  World. 
it  has  become  a  habit  ...  to  see  the  CIA 
under  every  bed.  [and!  the  Irangate  scandal 
would  indicate  that  these  fears  are  not 
always  fanciful.  Before  it  resumes  its  moral 
crusade  in  the  world,  the  U.S.  must  under- 
take urgent  internal  repairs. 

Hong  Kong:  South  China  Morning  Post 
(independent):  At  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  appears  to  have  seized  the  initiative, 
Reagan  is  portrayed  as  a  man  unable  even 
to  remember  when  he  authorized  what.  .  .  . 
The  danger  is  that  the  faith  of  the  public 
and  of  the  Western  allies  in  his  capacity  to 
lead  will  be  further  eroded  in  the  remaining 
two  years. 

Japan:  Asahi  Shlmbun.  Tokyo  (liberal):  It 
is  hard  to  take  a  rosy  view  of  the  future  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  The  political 
momentum  built  on  Reagan's  personal  pop- 
ularity is  no  longer  there. 

Australia:  The  Age,  Melbourne  (independ- 
ent): [Nancy  Reagan]  manages  [the  presi- 
dent's! career  like  a  mother  hen.  .  .  .  Even 
her  enemies,  and  she  has  many,  concede 
that  her  political  instincts  are  excellent. 
And  she  really  has  only  one  priority:  that 
her  husband  shines. 

Canada:  Globe  and  Mail.  Toronto  (inde- 
pendent): The  conventions  of  political  thea- 
ter required  a  purging  scene,  one  in  which 
the  sullied  president  "came  clean."  made  a 
public  confession  to  the  American  people, 
demonstrated  a  firm  purpose  to  make 
amends,  and  received  its  absolution.  It  was 
ticklish  to  play  because  Americans  want 
their  president  contrite  but  dignified.  .  .  . 
Reagan's  performance  .  .  .  was  Just  right: 
delivering  well-crafted  lines  is  what  be  has 
always  done  best.—  William  Johnson 

BrazU:  Folha  de  S.  Paulo,  Sao  Paulo  (lib- 
eral): PYom  Richard  Nixon's  Watergate  to 
the  irregiilarities  tolerated  by  Ronald 
Reagan,  there  is  a  deplorable  accumulation 
of  disastrous  decisions,  clandestine  deals, 
and  lack  of  respect  for  the  legislative  proo- 
esa  The  conclusions  of  the  Town-  ccKnmla- 
sion  represent  another  overwhelming  indict- 
ment. Perhaps  the  other  investigations  .  .  . 
will  reveal  other  more  devastating  charges. 

Brazil:  Jomal  do  BrasU.  Rio  de  Janeiro 
(independent):  There  Is  one  highly  positive 
aspect  to  all  this:  the  normal  operation  of 
the  system,  the  way  it  initiates  corrective 
actions  and  obtains  something  of  a  catharsis 
for  collective  frustrations.  .  .  .  Average 
Americans,  ever  pragmatic,  know  that  If 
they  do  not  defend  the  constltuUon  it  could 
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other  eouatartea*  oonstltu- 
rMp6ctod. 


Uke 
that  an 

Mr.  8ttttikeT,  I  am  going  to  read  a 
few  aeleetlons  for  the  benefit  of  my 
ooUeagnea  wbo  may  be  tuning  in  on 
the  tamer  circuitry  here,  doeed  circuit. 
Tliii  is  from  Britain,  the  Sunday 
Telegraph.  London  (conaemtive)— 
ny»^«<T»g  that  i^ioever  wrote  this  con- 
sldera  this  publtcatlan  as  conservative, 
whatever  that  may  mean.  I  am  a  great 
enemy  of  labels.  I  Just  do  not  see  how 
anybody  can  set  themselves  up  as  la- 
beling this  or  that  as  "conservative." 
"Uberml."  or  irtmi  have  you.  because  it 
an  d^^ends  cm  the  deflnltkm  and  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual. 

Airway,  from  the  Sunday  Tele- 
graph in  Great  Britain,  in  London.  I 
quote: 

Convleted  at  wont  of  dotb  •  *  *.  Presi- 
dent Roagan  can  Dowatait  governing  again 
If  be  etill  baa  tbe  wlU  to  do  so  *  *  *.  Crane 
back,  or  sbould  one  say.  Wake  up,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: Tbe  world  bas  need  of  tbee. 

From  France.  Le  Monde.  Paris— la- 
beled "liberal": 

Ranald  Reagan  certainly  baa  more  cbarm 
and  self-confidenee  than  ^mmy  Carter,  but 
when  an  ia  aald  and  dme.  be  cannot  show  a 
Camp  David  peace  accord,  a  settling  of  tbe 
Panama  Canal  affair,  *  *  *  or  an  identifica- 
tion of  America  witb  human  rights.  These 
addevementa  did  a  thousand  times  more  for 
democracy— and  harm  to  totalitarianism— 
ttiMi  the  Orenada  i«~w»«g  *  *  *.  Has  not 
America  learned  tbat  form  is  not  every- 
thing, that  substance  takes  precedence,  and 
that  It  would  be  better  to  choose  a  president 
wbo  knows  how  to  run  his  own  office  rather 
than  one  irtio  plays  on  the  puUiCs  emo- 
tions? If  Americans  reacted  strongly  to  Iran- 
gate,  it  is  because  the  Reagan  mystlQue 
bunt  like  a  bubble. 

From  West  Germany.  Munich,  an  in- 
depoident: 
No  one  is  oatng  tbe  word  impeachment- 
Well,  they  had  not  read  about  my  In- 
trodui^on  of  House  Resolution  111— 
although  the  main  charge  against  Ronald 
Reagan— disregard  for  laws  of  Congress— is 
implied  in  tbe  Tower  Commission  report. 
Tbat  would  suffice  for  initiating  impeach- 
ment proceedings.  But  in  contrast  to  Nixon 
in  tbe  Watergate  era,  Reagan  did  nothing 
fflrtwwtWy  evil,  and  he  remains  popular.  The 
Democrats,  despite  their  majority  in  both 
Houaea  of  Congress,  are  least  interested  in 
an  impeachment.  Not  only  would  it  be  a 
highly  unpopular  move,  but  what  could  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  Democrats  than  a 
steadily  weaker  Republican  in  the  White 
House? 

The  gentleman  who  wrote  this,  obvi- 
omly,  forgot  tbe  ciumbillty  and  under- 
estimated the  capability  of  Ronald 
Reaiwi.  who  in  order  to  take  away  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  and 
the  world  at  the  murder  of  241  ma- 
rines, that  he  solely  singlehandedly  Is 
re^onsible  for,  invaded  Orenada  less 
than  30  hours  after  that  sad  event. 
That  is  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
Central  America  by  May  and  June.  We 
will  be  seeing  headlines  where  one  of 
our  50,000  or  several  have  been  shot 
at.  and  it  Is  the  Sandinistas,  so  we 


hav^  to  do  something  about  It,  despite 
whmever  it  is  that  the  Central  Ameri- 
canppeople  feel  about  it. 
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Id  Switzerland,  Zurich,  an  Independ- 
entpv>er 

Tne  Tower  m>ort  makes  clear  that  the 
only  one  who  did  not  know  what  was  hap- 
pening, thus  depriving  himself  of  his  own 
polllical  powers,  was  the  president.  It  is  he 
whoThas  to  bear  responsibility  for  the  sham- 
bles at  his  feet. 

Iq  Italy,  in  Milan,  a  conservative 
>r.  n  Olomale: 

has  awakened  from  hla  tnpor, 
for  advice  from  some  trusted  political 
men^  and  embarked  on  his  great  project:  to 
dealt  house. 

Hbwever,  another  Italian  publication 
in  Home.  La  Repubbllca: 

Ad  unq>eakable  hint  of  hilarity,  almost  a 
sen*  of  opCra  bouffe.  alightly  pathetic, 
Ronald  Reagan's  political  and  consti- 
tutional mess.  The  sunset  of  Nixonian  para- 
noic Is  running  into  the  comedy  of  errors  In 
Reaganlsm  is  gradually  losing,  even 
moi^  than  its  political  influence,  its  very 
Ity. 

Atid  on  and  on,  clear  down  to  Brazil 
in  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Jomal  do  Braxil: 

Tbere  is  one  highly  positive  aspect  to  all 
this)  the  normal  operation  of  the  system, 
the  way  it  initiates  corrective  actions  and 
obtains  something  of  a  catharsis  for  collec- 
tive frustrations.  .  .  .  Average  Americans, 
ever  pragmatic,  know  that  if  they  do  not 
def«id  the  constitution  it  could  becmne  like 
some  other  countries'  constitutions  that  are 
nevf  r  respected. 

1 1  think  they  ought  to  know  what 
the^  are  talking  about  in  these  coim- 
triee. 

But  let  us  see  about  something  that 
has  not  been  generally  reported  any- 
where that  I  know  of.  and  that  is  the 
usei  of  some  of  the  moneys  that  obvi- 
oiu|y  were  derived  from  such  things  as 
thel  sale  of  armaments,  unbelievable, 
to  iran.  which  meant  that  Lord  only 
knows  how  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sazfjs  of  Iraqlan  soldiers  will  be  killed 
as  $  resvQt. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  i4}pearing  on  Thursday. 
Mvch  26,  1987,  in  the  Washington 
Poft  on  page  A-30  entitled.  "Local  Ex- 
eajtive  Controlled  Firm  That  Routed 
C^h  Meant  for  Contras." 

"^e  article  referred  to  f oUows: 

I^>CAL  ExacunvK  Controlled  Pntif  That 

RouTKD  Cash  Mbamt  for  Comtras 

(By  Thomas  B.  Edsall  and  Ted  Oup) 

Ilchard  R.  Miller,  president  of  a  Washing- 
ton) public  relations  firm,  controlled  a 
Cafman  Islands-based  corporation  that 
roiBed  $1.3  million  in  tax-exempt  donations 
to^  Swiss  bank  account  linked  to  the  pur- 
chase of  military  equipment  for  the  Nicara- 
guvt  contras. 

A  reliable  source  said  yesterday  that 
Miller,  president  of  International  Business 
Communications  (IBC)  and  a  former  worker 
in  Ithe  Reagan-Bush  1980  and  1984  cam- 
paigns, and  his  partner,  Francis  Qomez.  set 
up  and  controlled  I.C.  Inc.,  the  Cayman  Is- 
lands firm  that  transferred  money  to  the 
Swiss  account. 


In  addition,  the  source  said.  Miller  and 
Oomes  controlled  another  Cayman  Islands 
firm  called  World  Affairs  Counselors  that 
received  commissions  of  $452,000  for  han- 
dling the  Itransaetions. 

The  Sthss  account,  held  in  the  name  of 
lAke  ReaDuroes  Inc.,  was  controlled  In  part 
by  fired  National  Security  Cotmcil  aide  Lt 
Col.  Oliver  L.  North. 

The  money  had  been  collected  by  conserv- 
ative fund-raising  organization  headed  by 
Carl  R.  fipltz)  Channell,  who  was  actively 
supported  in  his  efforts  by  top  White  House 
officials,  including  President  Reagan. 

The  diidosure  that  Miller  controlled  LC. 
Iitc.  and  world  Affairs  Counselors  adds  ftir- 
ther  detail  to  a  complex  flow  chart  found  in 
North's  office  safe  by  the  Tower  board, 
which  idveaUgated  NSC  activities  in  the 
Iran  arms-contra  affair. 

The  chart  deacribes  a  flow  of  money  from 
a  conservative,  tax-exempt  foundation  run 
by  Channell— the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Pr«ervatlon  of  Liberty  (NKFIj>— 
through  a  series  of  domestic  and  offshore 
firms  unta  it  finally  reaches  Lake  Re- 
sources. 

Documents  obtained  by  Tbe  Washington 
Post  show  that  in  1985  and  1966,  when  the 
White  Mouse  was  desperate  to  ftmnel 
money  ti  the  contras  fighting  the  Nicara- 
guan  government,  NEPL  transferred  a  total 
of  $4.93  ^illllon  to  IBC,  Miller's  public  rela- 
tions fln^ 

Of  this  money.  IBC  collected  $1.11  million 
in  "prof^Kional  fee  payments"  and  $493,000 
for  "program  expenses."  Of  the  remaining 
money,  $2.74  million  was  transferred  from 
IBC  to  IX:.  Inc.  in  the  Cayman  Islands,  and 
$430,000  went  directly  to  Lake  Resources. 

I.C.  lap.,  the  name  of  which  was  later 
changed  I  to  Intel  Co-Operation.  transferred 
$1.3  million  to  Lake  Resources  in  five  differ- 
ent payments  from  Oct.  8.  1985,  to  April  11, 
1986,  aocprding  to  the  documents. 

In  addition  to  the  professional  fees  col- 
lected by  IBC,  World  Affairs  Counselors  col- 
lected $452,000  for  handling  tbe  transac- 
tions of  I.C.  Inc.,  according  to  sources. 

I.C.  Inc.  also  transferred  nearly  $1  million 
to  a  MisBol  bank  account  controlled  by  tbe 
contras. 

In  a  Feb.  16, 1986.  report  to  Channell,  the 
presidem  of  NEPL,  Miller  provided  the  fol- 
lowing eicplanation  of  the  transfer  of  funds 
to  lake  j  Resources,  the  company  that  was 
used  by  North  and  retired  Air  Force  major 
general  Richard  V.  Secord  to  funnel  money 
for  both  the  purchase  of  arms  for  Iran  and 
to  buy  equipment  for  the  contras: 

"Some  of  the  funds  .  .  .  were  deposited  to 
the  account  of  Lake  Resources  Inc.  at 
Credit  Swiss  Banks  in  Geneva  at  the  request 
of  lit.  Opl.  Oliver  L.  North.  At  the  present 
time  wejare  unable  to  obtain  from  him  any 
informaiion  concerning  the  application  of 
those  funds.  .  .  .  However,  we  were  assured 
the  time  that  the  funds  were  to 
solely  for  humanitarian  aaslst- 

ler  wrote.  

Ition  to  their  work  for  NEPL,  Miller 
^ez  were  the  beneficiaries  of  niuner- 
from  the  State  Department 
■  subcontractors  on  contracts  issued 
by  the  II.S.  Information  Agency. 

Durinf  the  same  period  that  IBC  was 
doing  much  of  its  work  for  NEPL,  it  was 
also  woijking  under  a  $276,000  contract  with 
the  StaieDepartment  to  promote  contra  ac- 
tivities ind  help  contra  leaders  touring  the 
United  i  lutes. 

The  c|uut  from  North's  safe  shows  arrows 
going  filom  Lake  Resources  to  several  arms 
and    ar|ns    delivery    companies,    including 


Udall.  Def  ex.  Amalgamated  Commercial  En- 
terprises and  Trans  World  Arms. 

It  mentions  how  this  local  individual 
in  Washington  routed  so  much  of  this 
money,  even  though  the  corporation 
that  he  controls  was  a  Cayman  Island 
based  corporation.  This  is  where  we 
have  so  much  of  our  flight  corporate 
money  going,  as  weU  as  into  the  secret 
accounts,  banking  accounts  in 
Pamuna.  and  the  consequent  rise  in 
what  nobody  describes  as  the  Latin 
dollar  market,  which  now  is  substan- 
tial and  probable  one  of  the  biggest 
operators  trying  to  Imitate  the  Swiss  is 
Panama  where  corporations,  either  for 
«H^»«pirtg  taxes  or  other  questionable 
practices,  laundering  money,  have 
poured  bQlions  and  billions  of  dollars. 

Anyway,  in  the  course  of  this  article 
they  talk  about  this  Swiss  account,  ob- 
viously the  same  and  related  as  the 
one  that  Colonel  North  was  able  to  set 
up  in  Switserland.  This  article  brings 
out  how  there  is  a  flow  of  money  from 
a  conservative,  tax-exempt  foundation 
run  by  Chanel,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Preservation  of  Liberty. 
NEPL.  Now  that  funded  two  aliens  of 
the  triiunvirate  of  so-called  Contra 
leaders  based  In  Miami  until  recently 
when  they  split  off  3  ways  where  in 
last  year's  elections,  going  in  over  30 
States  to  directly  involve  themselves 
in  our  internal  political  affairs,  in 
every  case  appearing  on  behalf  of  the 
Republican  Party  candidates.  In 
Texas,  from  El  Paso  to  San  Antonio  to 
Houston  to  Dallas  to  the  valley.  In  my 
city  of  San  Antonio,  tills  organization 
spent  $65,000  at  one  TV  station  alone 
targeting  those  who  had  voted  against 
aid  to  the  Contras.  Fortunately  for 
me.  I  did  not  have  an  opponent,  so 
they  did  not  target  me.  But  they  did 
my  next  door  neighbor  who  has  a  dis- 
trict that  extends  from  the  edges  of 
Bexar  County,  Wilson  County,  that  is 
Atascosa  County,  clear  down  to  the 
valley,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  E  de  la 
Garza,  and  they  spent  all  of  $65,000  at 
one  station.  That  happened  to  be 
channel  5  and  that  is  a  CBS  outlet  in 
San  Antonio.  And  they  had  these  hor- 
rible blownup  mug  shots  of  os  la 
Oakza.  and  fortunately  for  Mr.  di  la 
Oabza  the  coverage  of  that  station  did 
not  hit  but  maybe  about  5  percent  of 
his  district. 

But  nevertheless,  it  is  an  idea  of  how 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become 
inundated,  in  this  case  politically.  Of 
course,  financially  we  are  not  only  in- 
undated, we  have  literally  been  taken 
over.  But  here  politically  you  have  two 
aliens,  boastfully,  pridefully,  openly 
coming  into  these  cities,  whether  it 
was  El  Paso  or  San  Antonio,  or  Hous- 
ton, or  Dallas,  or  down  to  Brownsville 
and  saying  you  had  better  vote  against 
this  Congressman  here,  and  all  of  it 
paid  for  by  these  moneys,  because  the 
President  had  made  it  clear  that  no 


matter  how,  no  matter  how,  and  when 
he  winked  his  eye  at  Colonel  North, 
and  all  of  this  has  been  documented, 
and  said,  any  way  you  can  do  it.  natu- 
rally Colonel  NorUi.  like  the  CIA.  is 
going  to  do  it  any  way  they  can.  and 
they  did.  to  the  shame  and  the  detri- 
ment of  the  best  interests  of  this  cotm- 
try. 

World  opinion  certainly  is  not  with 
us.  In  the  case  of  the  President's  mis- 
begotten actions.  I  will  not  even  digni- 
fy them  by  calling  them  policies,  there 
is  not  one  country,  not  one  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  that  agrees  with 
him.  There  is  not  one  of  the  Western 
European  coimtries,  and  even  the 
Southeast  Asian  countries,  Japan, 
there  is  no  public  opinion  in  support 
of  what  obviously  is  a  terrible,  terrible 
course  of  action. 

But  of  course,  this  is  Just  one  of  the 
latest  events.  In  Texas  we  have  had  in- 
cursions of  foreign  money  into  our 
intrastate  politics  for  a  long  time, 
some  of  it  washed  and  laundered 
through  Mexican  banks  and  back  into 
Texas  banlLS. 

But.  for  Instance,  in  1966,  the  then 
n.S.  Senator  from  Texas  running  for 
reelection.  John  Tower,  later  heard  of 
most  because  of  his  chairmanship  of 
the  so-called  Tower  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Reagan  to  study 
not  whether  he  did  anything  wrong  or 
not,  but  whether  or  not  the  system  of 
the  National  Security  Council  is  work- 
ing or  not,  the  same  John  Tower  re- 
ported receiving  $45,000  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  a  few  thousand  more  on  an- 
other from  a  group  in  Bonn  in  West 
Germany  known  as  the  National  Bonn 
Anti-Communist  Group.  It  so  happens 
that  this  was  a  neo-Nazi  group  flutter- 
ing and  still  gaining  some  strength  in 
Western  Germany. 

Now  why,  why  would  that  be 
proper?  It  was  reported,  so  obviously  if 
anything  illegal  was  done,  nobody  did 
anything  about  it. 

But  when  you  have  aliens,  funded  by 
people  working  directly  under  the 
President's  orders,  allowing  them  to 
immerse  themselves  in  our  domestic 
internal  politics,  I  think  the  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  look  into  that, 
and  look  into  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  processes. 
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Now  with  respect  to  what  our  neigh- 
bors think,  what  they  report,  I  am 
going  to  insert  In  the  Recoro  an  arti- 
cle from  the  same  issue  of  the  World 
Press  Review  by  Marci  McDonald  for 
Maclean's  of  Toronto,  which  is  a  Cana- 
dian newsmagazine. 

It  is  entitled:  "Nicaragua,  the  Unde- 
clared War  Hits  Home." 

The  article  follows: 


NiCAaAoua:  Thb  XJmmcuaaa  War  Hitb 
Horn 

TWO  mncHBORS  or  thx  u.s.  vnw  thb 
STsuocLB — uHnaaMnrnio  thk  SAmmnsxAS 

(By  Mard  McDonald) 

In  a  boqrttal  In  mcaragua's  provlnoe  of 
Jinotega,  seven-year-old  Elda  SSnches  starea 
numbly  at  the  bandaged  stub  where  her  left 
leg  had  onoe  been.  With  her  father,  an 
evangelical  minister,  she  and  15  others  were 
riding  to  a  parish  meeting  when  their  flat- 
bed truck  hit  a  land  mine  planted  in  the 
road  by  rebels.  Prom  the  burning  wre^age, 
rescuers  pulled  six  bodies,  hwiiuWny  her  fa- 
ther's, and  11  wounded  survivors.  They  were 
victims  of  an  undeclared  six-year  war  for 
hearts  and  minds  in  the  tiny,  impoverished 
Central  American  nation  that  has  become 
one  of  the  most  explosive  cornerstones  of 
President  Reagan's  foreign  policy. 

Eight  yean  after  an  uiHiaIng  among  Nic- 
aragua's 3.5  million  people  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  44-year  dictatorship  of  the 
Somosa  family,  the  revolution  is  under 
siege.  The  White  House  recently  launched  a 
campaign  in  Congress  for  another  $106  mil- 
lion to  arm  oounter-revolutionariea— known 
as  Contras— against  Nicaragua's  leaders,  tbe 
Sandinistas  President  Reagan  has  branded 
Nicaragua's  leftist  regime  a  communist 
"cancer"  on  the  south«n  flank  of  the  D.S. 

The  Handinistaa  seem  less  concerned 
about  dealing  with  the  Contras— which  one 
military  official  compared  to  swatting  flies— 
than  with  the  large  UjS.  military  force  over 
their  northern  border  in  Htmduras.  The 
presence  of  anywhere  from  2.600  to  6,000 
VA  troops  there  Is  a  daily  raninder  of  the 
fragility  of  the  Nicaraguans'  policy:  trying 
to  keep  the  revolution  afloat  over  the  next 
two  years  as  they  wait  out  Reagan's  presi- 
dency. 

Reagan's  position  has  been  weakened  by 
the  scandal  involving  the  administratlcm's 
secret  redirection  to  the  Contras  of  funds 
raised  from  illegal  arms  sales  to  Iran.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  increasing  weakness 
among  the  Contras.  Their  bartlly  patcbed- 
together  triumvirate  of  former  Nicaraguan 
middle-class  leaders  is  disintegrating  in  the 
face  of  internal  differences  over  control  of 
the  headstrong  C<mtia  army,  which  has 
been  charged  with  repeated  human-rights 
abuses. 


There  is  some  urban  discontent,  however, 
and  there  are  indications  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  decided  to  counter  it  with  tentative 
gestures  of  liberalization  within  the  pro- 
longed state  of  emergency  that  has  left  the 
country  with  no  opposition  newvapers  and 
smothered  independent  unions.  The  govern- 
ment recently  announced  that  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  Church's  official  radio  station, 
closed  in  October.  1985,  could  reopen  and 
that  two  of  its  most  outspoken  expelled  cler- 
ics could  return  to  the  country.  It  was  a  step 
toward  healing  the  tritter  rift  between  the 
Sandinista  hierarchy  and  the  church. 

Many  of  the  Sandinistas'  critics  remain 
skeptical  about  such  gestures.  They  point 
out  that  the  authorities  spent  months  draft- 
ing a  constitution  to  protect  civil  liberties 
and  minority  rights,  and  then— only  hours 
after  adopting  it— suspended  its  pit>vlsions 
by  renewing  the  state-of-emergency  laws 
first  implemented  in  1982.  But  Ort««a  has 
vowed  that  he  will  end  the  state  of  emergen- 
cy if  the  U.S.  aids  its  war  against  Nicara- 
gua. 

Some  of  the  Sandinistas'  fieroest  oppo- 
nents are  people  who  once  belonged  to  the 
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ragtane't  inner  oouncfli  of  power  and  who 
left  becsuw  tbelr  hopM  were  betrsyed.  One. 
a  tt-year^dd  untvvntty  student,  roae  In  the 
ruika  of  the  party  and  won  a  post  oreraee- 
taw  the  fonnatiaii  of  a  youth  organisation. 
He  diargea  that  It  gradually  evohred  from  a 
reocatlan  pracram  Into  a  poUtical  propa* 
ganda  course,  at  which  the  Toung  Pioneera, 
aged  •  to  14.  had  to  study  the  Ifarx-Engels 
C3D«ta»imia(  Mmmifnto  in  oomic-book  form. 

His  ultimate  /wrfiinrinim^wt  vu  the 
result  of  a  mlasian  to  Cuba.  "The  Cuban 
youth  seemed  tamed  and  robotlsed."  the 
former  youth  leader  reports.  "I  realised 
that  if  I  was  supposed  to  create  a  new  man 
who  would  be  like  the  Cuban  man.  I  did  not 
want  to  do  it." 

■Cany  Horth  American  volunteers  working 
In  Nlcarasua  ezmcss  skepticism  that  an- 
other repressive.  Soviet-badLed  regime  like 
Cuba's  is  taking  root  on  the  Central  Ameri- 
can '-**'-"—  Others  were  fans  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  poUdes  until  they  came  to  Nicara- 
gua. Chester  Peterson,  a  Canadian,  says. 
"Rom  what  I  have  seen.  Reagan  Is  totally 
wrong.  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  communist 
down  here." 

Mr.  QONZAIiEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Is  to  include  a  bozed-in  article.  "Presi- 
dent Ortega's  Views"  also  byllned  by 
Marei  McIX»iald  after  an  Interview 
with  the  President  of  Nicaragua. 
PaiauMi  OanoA's  Vnws 

On  a  possible  UJB.  invasl<m:  Wsshlngton's 
poUcy— to  destroy  the  revolution  by  using 
mercenary  forces  is  falling  apart.  The  Con- 
tras  are  being  defeated,  so  we  are  closer  to 
the  danger  of  a  direct  VS.  invasion.  Nicara- 
gua is  mUttarOy  enchtded  by  the  U.S.  The 
only  thing  the  UjB.  needs  is  to  provoke  an 
incident  so  it  can  Justify  a  direct  military 
intervention.  The  danger  will  remain  as  long 
as  President  Reagan  Is  in  office. 

On  White  House  charges  that  Nicaragua 
"exports  revolutkm":  That  has  been  the 
metezt  of  the  Reagan  administration.  The 
only  one  irtto  had  exported  revolution  In 
Central  America  has  been  the  VS.  itself.  Its 
policies  have  created  conditions  for  revolu- 
tiooary  movements  to  develop  in  the  area. 

On  Ortega  as  a  communist:  The  type  of 
regime  that  we  are  estsblishing  is  a  socialist 
regime  wHh  its  own  particular  characteris- 
ticB.  It  is  based  on  a  mixed  economy,  politi- 
cal iduralism.  and  a  non-aligned  foreign 
poUcy.  We  have  private  property  in  the 
cities  snd  in  the  coimtryside.  There  are 
many  poUtical  parties.  The  striuUon  to  our 
economic  problem  does  not  lie  in  the  liqui- 
dation of  private  property. 

On  Ortega's  ties  with  the  Soviets:  The 
flist  thing  President  Reagan  did  when  be 
came  into  office  was  to  cut  off  our  credits 
with  the  VS.  to  biv  wheat  and  cooking  oil, 
■o  immediately  the  Soviet  Union  sent  wheat 
to  mcaragua.  Then  the  n.S.  t>egan  to  blow 
up  our  oD  tanks,  so  the  Soviet  Union  sent  us 
fuel  and  helped  to  reliuild  our  storage  tanks. 
The  UjS.  goranmoit  has  forced  Nicaragua 
to  search  for  alternatives  smong  different 
countries. 

On  the  Roman  CattioUc  Ch\m:h:  The 
church  is  everywiiere.  It  is  in  our  people. 
who  made  this  revolutlcm  and  are  now  de- 
fending it.  The  church's  Institutions— its  bu- 
reaucratic apparatus— is  the  part  with 
which  we  have  some  contradictions,  but  we 
are  trying  to  solve  Uiem.  The  problems 
relate  to  the  unwillingness  of  some  church 
leaders  to  accept  revolutionary  changes  and 
to  understand  that  they  do  not  threaten  re- 
ligion. 


(>n 
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personal  beliefs:  I  was  a  practicing 

Catholic,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  enough. 

is  close  to  Ood  when  he  is  close  to  the 

If  we  think  of  Ood  as  something  in 

'  of  the  betterment  of  man  both  materi- 

and  spiritually,  and  if  we  act  In  a  way 

brings  about  the  betterment— if  we  do 

ding  to  riches,  selfishness,  or  greed— 

I  believe  we  are  getting  doser  to  God. 

liberalizing  his  regime:  The  day  this 

ends  is  the  day  the  state  of  emergency 

If  it  were  not  for  the  sggreesion.  we 

not  have  these  tensions  with  the 

and  the  newpaper  owners.— Jfarci 

"Jfaci«on'«." 
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)Sx.  GONZALEZ.  Following  over  to 
page  24.  something  that  I  am  going  to 
read  fragments  from,  because  I  think 
it  behooves  us  to  have  this  in  the 

RkCORO. 

tfhis  is  an  article  entitled.  "Who  is 
the  Real  Threat?"  It  is  by  the  Mexi- 
cagi  literary  widely  internationally 
ki^own  writer  and  presently  is  an  Am- 
bassador to  France  from  the  United 
S^tes  of  Mexico,  Carlos  Puentes. 

A  few  years  ago,  some  universities 
w^ted  to  hear  Carlos  Fuentes  and 
oitr  State  Deputment  would  not  give 
hin  a  visa,  considering  him  a  danger- 
ous element  or  threat  to  our  security, 
ly,  I  believe,  they  relaxed  and  he 
le  a  trip  to  one  or  two  of  our  uni- 
v«rsities. 

Carlos  Fuentes  is  not  an  ideolog  in 
the  sense  of  a  Marxist-Leninist;  he  is 
oae  of  the  most  honored  and  respected 
illigentsia  that  the  Republic  of 
ixico  has  produced  in  the  20th  cen- 

ti;  _ 

be  has  long  afforded  us  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  indispensable  insight, 
btt  I  must  say  that  the  tragedy  of  all 
this,   as  Jimmy   Carter  so  lu^tly 

tinted  out  a  few  days  ago,  except  in 
>t.  I  would  have  much  preferred 

it  he  had  stayed  his  groimd  in  the 
ited    States,    and    taken    on    Mr. 

iagan,  but  he  went  to  Egypt  and  said 

^at  he  criticized  severely  the  fact 
tl^t  President  Reagan  never  once  had 
ntade  an  effort  to  resort  to  diplomacy, 
wpich  is  true:  and  ttiat  I  think  is  a 
f ftal  error. 

I  never  dreamed  that  we  would  have 
a  President  in  the  eighties  that  would 
sd  retrogress,  so  reactionary  that  he 
wpuld  skip  over  the  most  successful 
Fk-esidents  with  respect  to  our  rela- 
tions in  Latin  America  and  go  back  to 
tite  era  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  was 
our  last  President,  in  1929.  to  advocate 
direct,  unilateral  military  intervention. 

His  victories  in  1929.  sending  the  ma- 
rfcies  into  Nicaragua,  keeping  them 
t|iere  for  13  years— we  imposed  the 
I^tional  Guard  on  the  Nicaraguans: 
We  imposed  the  Somoza  regime,  and 
kept  them  up  for  40  years,  until  final- 
ly, like  a  rotten  tomato,  it  Just  caved 
ia  from  its  own  corruption. 

I  am  going  to  read  from  Carlos 
Puentes'  observations,  l)ecause  I  think 
We  should  heed  them,  even  if  we  pay 
no  heed  to  the  need  to  restrain  and 
r  >ign  in  a  President  who  shows  most 
c  isual  disregard  for  the  Constitution 


and  td  the  laws  that  the  Congress  has 

I  now  quote: 

President  Ronald  Reagan  knows  very 
little.  9ut  there  are  two  things  he  knows 
very  w^,  better  than  anyone  else,  and  they 
are  th4  secret  of  tils  success— which  would 
otherwke  be  Incomprehensible. 

The  first  thing  Reagan  knows  is  that  the 
Ameridm  people  like  to  feel  good.  No  other 
nationkeels  that  it  has  the  right  to  happi- 
ness. Ine  rest  of  us  struggle  with  the  fleet- 
ing successes  and  Inevitable  failures.  The 
U.S.  iMlieves  that  Ood  promised  it  stKcess. 
Presld^t  Carter  offered  Americans  an  alien 
notion  [wrapped  in  a  foreign  word:  malaise, 
told  them  to  stand  tall  and  be 
happy. 

The  I  econd  factor  In  the  "teflon  presiden- 
cy" is  ^lat  the  VS.  needs  recognizable  en- 
emies. Then  epic  Manicheism  of  Anglo- 
American  culture  requires  the  instantane- 
ous identification  of  good  and  evil,  the 
white  l^ts  and  the  black  hats.  Reagan  has 
been  oatstandlng  in  his  identification  of  vil- 
lains, from  the  evU  empire  to  the  Ayatollah 
to  Col.  iQaddafi  to  the  Sandinistas. 

The  current  crisis  in  the  Reagan  presiden- 
cy is  grave  because  It  turns  out  that  the  vil- 
lains were  not  so  very  bad  after  all.  and,  in 
fact,  oae  can  even  play  Idss-lLiss  In  the  dark 
with  them.  Bye-bye.  black  hats.  And  no  one 
can  fed  happy  or  stand  tall  when  deception 
is  addled  to  deception,  when  hypocrisy 
covers  {up  illegalities,  and  when  illegalities 
are  croWned  with  defeats. 

Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  is  an- 
noyed by  all  of  this,  but  it  is  hard  to  feel 
any  syaipathy  for  tiim. 

•  I  •  •  •  • 

Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  spelled 
out  «^en  the  new  administration  took 
office,  and  in  March,  1981,  President 
Reagan  gave  the  order  to  escalate  covert  ac- 
tions ih  Central  America.  In  April  the  U.S. 
cut  th4  aid  it  was  giving  Managua,  and  that 
same  Ipring  Argentine  army  officers  got 
busy  recruiting  and  training  the  first  t>ands 
of  Cog  \ 

I  will  say  by  way  of  explana- 

Speaker,  is  an  overlooked 

lus  the  other,  the  reason  why 

with  the  Argentines,  to  try 

them  to  send  us— wliich  they 

d  us— soldiers.  To  do  what?  To 

destabilize  the  Sandinista  at  that  time 

I  four-  to  five-man  Junta. 

iy.  the  Argentine  generals  at 
le  felt  that  they  would  have 
ipport  of  the  United  SUtes  if 
ivaded  the  Malvlnas,  as  they 
called  them,  or  the  Falklands,  as  we 
call  them;  and.  of  course,  we  did  not. 
we  could  not. 

So  tihen  came  the  big  reason.  First,  it 
was  obvious.  The  Argentines  were 
going  to  train  some  people,  mostly  ex- 
natioital  guards  who  had  fled  into 
Hondiiras.  and  trained  them  and  tried 
to  omx^atR  them  into  a  band  that 
wouliTtry  to  reestablish  itself  in  Nica- 

However.  when  that  failed,  and  the 
Sandmista  regime  gatheired  force 
rathw  than  erode  it.  We  then  said,  be- 
cause El  Salvador  was  in  flames  at  the 
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that  we  would  have  to  do  some- 
in  order  to  intervene  and  pre- 


vent the  wholesale  shipment  of  arms 
from  Nicaragua  to  the  rebels  in  El  Sal- 
vador. Everybody  forgets  about  that. 

Nobody  is  saying  now  that  Nicara- 
gua is  sending  arms  to  El  Salvador,  be- 
cause they  never  did.  Never  once,  with 
the  most  elaborate  radar,  aircraft  that 
we  had  operated  by  our  own  men,  did 
we  ever  catch  one  shipment  of  any 
consequence  of  arms  from  Nicaragua 
to  El  Salvador. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  anybody  had 
really  been  wanting  to  intelligently 
assess  it,  and  if  the  CIA  liad  Just  man- 
aged to  esci4>e  from  its  bureaucratic 
and  still  reminiscing  of  its  successes  in 
Guatemala  in  1954,  at  a  time  was  an- 
other world,  they  might  have  realized 
that  if  there  were  any  kind  of  ship- 
ments going  down  maybe  the  Pacific 
side  and  the  Mexican  side  would  have 
been  bigger  sources,  and  many  of 
those  arms  did  not  come  from  Commu- 
nist-oriented countries. 

D  1410 

And  many  of  those  arms  did  not 
come  from  Communist-oriented  coun- 
tries; they  were  American-made  arms. 
Those  that  did  filter  down  were  ship- 
ments that  were  received  indirectly 
from  other  sources  of  armament  that 
we  had  left  l>ehind  in  Vietnam.  They 
are  American-made  arms. 

Nobody  is  sajring  that  we  have 
Cuban  or  Russian  or  Communist  pres- 
ence, either  in  personnel  or  arms,  in 
Guatemala  right  now  because  all  the 
arms  there  are  American.  You  have  a 
real,  real  genocidal  activity  in  Guate- 
mala where  we  have  been  responsible, 
we  Americans,  for  the  extermination 
of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  the 
world.  The  Indian  tribes  up  in  the 
mountains.  20.000.  30,000  of  them  at 
times  fleeing  into  the  neighboring 
country,  Mexico,  and  the  state  of 
Chiapas,  where  the  bishop  of  Chiapas 
3  years  ago  told  me  eyewitness  horror 
stories  of  the  Guatemalan  soldiers 
with  American  bayonets,  not  Russian, 
not  Cuban,  ripping  open  the  bellies  of 
6-month-old,  7-month-old  infants. 
They  were  Marxist-Leninists.  The 
poor  in  all  Latin  America,  south  of  the 
border,  would  not  luiow  a  Marxist-Len- 
inist from  a  tjrpewriter,  but  they  do 
know  the  difference  between  some- 
body who  is  out  to  Icill  them  or  kill 
their  aspirations  and  somebody  who 
even  if  it  were  the  devil  himself  is 
saying,  "Well,  OK,  we  will  help  you," 
and,  of  course,  they  are  going  to  take 
it.  So  Blr.  Puentes  proceeds: 

A  Latin  American  government  may  well 
deplore  the  Sandinistas  but  it  is  absolutely 
svire  to  deplore  far  more  strongly  U.S.  inter- 
vmtion  against  any  Latin  country.  This  is 
the  difference. 

He  is  telling  us  the  truth.  He  is  tell- 
ing us,  Mr.  President,  that  whether 
you  use  50.000  or  100.000,  and  no  pro- 
fessional military  worth  his  salt  will 
tell.  Mr.  President,  that  you  are  going 
to  directly  intervene  militarily  in  Nica- 


ragua and  take  the  country  over— be- 
cause that  is  what  you  will  have  to 
do— with  less  than  100.000.  And  then 
what?  Has  anybody  stopped  to  think 
who  is  going  to  govern  Nicaragua?  The 
Contras?  Why.  the  Contras  cannot 
even  establish  a  base. 

The  people  in  Nicaragua  have 
evinced  no  interest  in  supporting  the 
so-called  Contras  or  rebels  hiding  out 
in  Hondiuas.  Usually  when  you  have  a 
revolutionary  force  emerging,  indige- 
nous, native,  a  civil  war,  that  is  where 
the  lielp  comes  from,  from  the  people 
out  in  the  villages,  from  the  urban 
dwellers  hiding  that  revolutionary. 
That  is  how  they  knocked  out  Somosa. 
Somoza  had  all  the  armament  our 
cotmtry  could  give  him,  all  of  the 
trained  and  equipped  National  Guard 
and  stiU  they  could  not  govern. 

Here  you  have  what?  The  Contras? 
They  cannot  even  get  together  among 
themselves.  It  is  the  same  thing.  Have 
we  learned  nothing  from  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  where  the  CIA  engineered  an 
intervention  on  the  basis  that  all  these 
divergent  groups  hiding  out  in  the 
United  States— and  incidentally,  one 
of  the  training  bases  where  the  CIA 
spent  over  $2  million  was  in  Nicara- 
gua—sailing in  United  Fruit  boats, 
that  all  they  had  to  do  was  appear  on 
the  Cuban  horizon  and  the  people 
would  rise.  That  is  as  silly  a  thing  as 
thinking  that  the  people  of  Cuba  do 
not  overwhelmingly  support  Castro 
now.  Of  course  they  do.  He  would  not 
be  in  office  if  they  did  not.  We  can 
talk  all  we  want  about  a  Communist 
takeover  and  all  of  that,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  Fidel  Castro  enjoys  that 
overwhelming  popular  support  of  a 
masses  of  people  in  Cuba.  Notwith- 
standing all  of  the  millions  being 
thrown  into  Radio  Marti  or  Radio 
Free  Cuba,  that  point  has  not  been 
reached.  When  it  is,  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  anything.  But  it  wiU  not 
be  reached  because  these  are  civil 
wars,  these  are  indigenous  affairs.  The 
Nicaraguan  revolution  was  not  im- 
posed by  Fidel  Castro,  it  was  not  im- 
posed by  Russian  arms  or  help  or  alien 
help,  it  was  a  self-contained  indige- 
nous revolution  like  the  one  going  on 
in  El  Salvador. 

This  administration  has  poiu'ed 
around  $4  billion  into  El  Salvador  in 
the  last  6  years.  We  are  no  closer  to  a 
solution  than  we  were  6  years  ago. 

Napoleon  Duarte.  two  times  before 
he  was  in,  and  two  times  he  fled.  At 
this  point  he  is  teetering.  There  is  less 
freedom  in  El  Salvador  which  we 
dominate  completely,  in  which  we  are 
using  our  powerful  attack  helicopters 
to  exterminate  dozens  of  peasants, 
men,  women,  and  children.  How  can 
we  complain  about  the  totalitarian 
and  nefarious  activities  of  other  coun- 
tries when  we  are  imitating  and  doing 
a  good  Job  of  it.  except  we  are  not 
bound  to  succeed. 


Nobody  can  yet  say  that  in  El  Salva- 
dor the  five  divergent  rebellious 
groups,  in  any  manner,  shape  or  form, 
have  direct  aid  from  Cuba  or  anyplace 
else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the 
young  leaders  that  came  up  to  the 
United  States  about  3  or  4  years  ago. 
some  of  whom  I  met  with,  their  great- 
est point  of  indignation,  as  one  of 
them  said. 

Why  is  it  that  you  in  America  think  that 
only  the  Cubans  Icnow  how  to  conduct  a  rev- 
olution? This  is  our  revolution.  We  have 
been  fighting  it  for  more  than  three  de» 
ades.  We  are  not  going  to  stay  down  even  If 
the  United  States  comes  in  and  occupies  us. 
But  certainly  the  idea  we  are  not  f^gtlt^llJ 
our  own  revolution  is  noxious  to  us.  it  repels 
us.  and  you  immediately  raise  the  specter  of 
Pldel  Castro  and  Castro-Cuba.  We  do  not 
know  him.  we  have  not  met  him.  we  do  not 
want  him  around.  This  is  our  revolution. 

So  that  we  are  back  on  square  one. 
except  this,  that  the  President,  unless 
we  have  some  restraint  here  in  the 
Congress— and  this  is  the  main  reason 
for  my  impeachment  resolution— I  set 
forth  specifics.  I  set  forth  things  that 
warrant  the  proper  committee  or  sub- 
committee to  at  least  look  into  it.  lo(A 
it  over,  and  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
it  will  not  do  any  good  when  the  crisis 
comes,  like  when  we  had  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  and  everybody  was 
saying,  "Well,  you  can't  fail  but  stip- 
port  the  President  at  this  critical 
needed  hour."  I  will  say  that  if  the 
President's  ill-star  continues  bright  in 
that  sky  as  a  result  of  this  ongoing 
smelly  business,  the  headline  that  wiU 
take  our  attention  from  that  will  be 
the  need,  as  he  said  last  week  to  some 
school  children,  "we  have  got  to  help 
the  Contras  so  that  we  won't  have  to 
go  and  send  our  bojn  to  spill  their 
blood."  What  does  he  mean  by  that? 
What  does  he  mean  by  that?  He 
means  that  his  mind  is  made  up.  Let 
us  not.  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare, 
think  that  Caesar's  blood  is  of  such 
soft  content  that  fawning  and  base 
spaniel  fawning  will  deter  Caesar  from 
his  enterprise.  The  course  is  set. 
Unless  the  Congress,  and  that  is  the 
only  body  that  can  and  unfortunately, 
my  colleagues.  I  see  no  evidence  of 
that  hi4>pening.  and  I  say  that  the 
American  people  through  us  must  also 
make  a  decision,  not  unlike  what  we 
read  about  the  Prophet  EUJah  when 
he  talked  about  the  great  "ministry  of 
decision"  when  he  asked  the  Israelites 
"to  whom  do  you  really  want  to  bend 
your  knee?  your  real  God  or  the  false 
one?" 

D  1420 
It  was  not  until  there  was  a  trial  by 
fire  that  they  all  cried.  "No.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  Ood,  the  only  God."  We 
have  allowed  our  temple  of  democracy 
to  be  desecrated.  At  times,  we  have 
even  cheered  on  the  desecrators.  We 
cannot  say  now  that  we  do  not  like 
what  is  going  on  as  far  as  Reagan's  ac- 
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tioos  in  Irmn.  when  we  said  it  was  all 
light  and  cheered  him  tip  and  all  the 
congrwricini]  leaden  were  patting  him 
on  tbe  tMCii  when  he  iUe^lly  terror- 
iMd  and  killed  innocent  women  and 
chfldren  in  trying  to  assassinate  Qa- 
dhati  by  boo^bing  Tripoli 

We  tkubotd  him  on  when  he  invaded 
Chvnada  because  that  was  a  pcqDular 
thing.  But  it  was  OlegaL  He  violated 
two  treaties,  three  statutes.  Who  gave 
a  boot,  including  suspending  the  first 
amendmoit.  wblch  was  something 
that  even  President  Lincoln  did  not  do 
durtaag  the  height  of  the  Civil  War. 

We  must,  my  fdlow  Americans, 
through  you.  make  a  decision,  is  that 
vAiat  you  want,  and  perform  this  great 
sacrament  of  decision  before  it  is  too 
late  irrevocably  because  any  such 
notion,  as  Gen.  Paul  Gorman,  the 
recent  oonmiander  of  our  Southern 
Command,  said,  and  was  quoted  as 
saying  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  "That  our 
invasion  of  Nicaragua  would  be  a  2-day 
training  exercise  for  our  Army." 

I  say.  General  Gorman,  you  are  a  po- 
litical generaL  Mr.  President,  you 
showed  heedless  disregard  of  the 
unanimous  advice  of  the  chief  military 
experts,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in 
October  of  1983.  Tou  were  solely,  indi- 
vidually and  exclusively  responsible 
tat  the  murder  of  241  marines. 

Some  of  us  took  this  floor  for  14 
mon^s.  day  after  day,  evening  after 
evening,  saying.  "Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  mHitvy  mdarion  of  the  ma- 
rines?" We  knew,  and  had  reason  to 
know,  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
had  advised  you,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  against  that  deplojnnent. 

For  what  reastm?  Now  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  some  of  the  consequences 
ot  these  negligences,  patterns  of  be- 
havior of  indifference  and  irresponsi- 
bOity,  in  smelly  scandalous  revealings 
that  make  our  Nation  the  laughing 
sto^  of  the  world. 

Yes,  Shakespeare  says  that,  too: 

Wbfen  the  viae  cods  aee  our  eyes,  when  we 
become  umcant  and  complacent,  we  then 
become  lauch-ata.  atruttlng  to  our  own  con- 
fmlon. 


4i.  HowAio,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

€t.  Alxzahdcb.  for  30  minutes, 
to^ay. 

Ir.  nuunc  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
2 1  nd  7. 

tir.  GoHZALiz.  for  60  minutes,  on 
A|  ril  6. 

£r.  Oatsos,  for  60  minutes,  on 
M  irch  31  and  April  1. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Uftoit)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  CoLBUii  of  Missouri,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  AinU  8  and  9. 

Mr.  Cbaio.  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
1. 7.  and  8. 

(The  following  M«nbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  BCr.  GOHZALXZ)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  AmfUHZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ty  unanimous  consent,  permission 
revise   and   extend   remarks   was 
ted  to: 

;The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
of  Mr.  Uptoh)  and  to  include  ex- 
leous  matter) 
"Pkdkiml. 
Batkiiah. 
Shumwat. 

,  QmLLSH. 

r.  RnrALDO. 
B.  Smith  of  Nebraska, 
r.  I^wis  of  California. 

,  HXPLXY. 
,  RlTTKB. 

Rogers. 
^The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
of  Mr.  GoHZALiz)  and  to  Include 
leous  matter) 
Dkllums. 

AmnBSOH  in  10  instances. 
GoHZAUZ  in  10  instances. 
Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
ices. 
.  Amnnizio  in  six  instances. 

Jems  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
ices. 

BoHSR  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
ices. 
MracTA. 
LipnTSKi. 

SOLARZ. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Wazmah  in  three  instances. 

|i£r.  Hall  of  Ohio. 


SEN. 


ATE  BILL  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
tsben  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
u]  ider  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

I S.  623.  An  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
S)  fety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  ap- 
pi  apriations  for  fiscal  ye&rs  1988,  1989,  and 
IS  Kl.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
m  ttees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Pablic  Works  and  Transportation. 

I.  Con.  Res.  21.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pisesslng  the  sense  of  Congress  in  opposition 
toi  the  proposal  by  the  European  Communi- 
ty  for  the  establishment  of  a  tax  on  vegeta- 
ble and  marine  fats  and  oils  and  urging  the 
Ptesident  to  take  strong  and  inunedlate 
cquntermeasures  should  such  a  tax  be  im- 
plemented  to  the  detriment  of  United 
S<  ates  exports  of  oilseeds  and  products  and 
is  consistently  with  the  European  Communi- 
tj's  obligations  under  the  General  Agree- 
m  ent  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  to  the  Commit- 
t<  es  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

3.  Con.  Res.  27.  Conctirrent  resolution  ex- 
Pfessing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Dhited  States  Trade  Representative  should 


investigate  the  ruling  of  the  Canadian 
Import  Tribunal  involving  United  States  ex- 
ports o^  com  to  Canada;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wajp  and  Means. 


OLLED  BILL  SIGNED 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee onJHouse  Administration,  reported 
that  tuiat  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  eiut>Ued  a  bill  of  the 
House 'of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  1505.  An  act  making  technical  correc- 
tions roating  to  the  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement System. 


PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee onJHouse  Administration,  reported 
that  tnat  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing date  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
foUowIng  tiUe: 

March  27. 1987: 

HJi.  1505.  An  act  making  technical  correc- 
tions relating  to  the  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement System. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  I  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjoiun. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly Kat  2  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
pjn.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  March  31,  1987,  at 
12  noon. 


EXEi 


CUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive ci^mmiuiications  were  taken  from 
the  Si^aker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

908  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
I  proposed  letters)  of  offer  to  Saudi 
or  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost 
lion  or  more  (Transmittal  No.  87-17), 
It  to  10  U.8.C.  118  (06  SUt.  1288);  to 
ittee  on  Armed  Services, 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
itting  the  report  on  allied  con- 
tributions to  the  common  defense,  pursuant 
to  22  Q.S.C.  1928  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1000.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel, 
P^ederal    Emergency    Management    Agency, 

(itting  a  revised  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  civil 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 

pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the 

ttee  on  Armed  Services. 

1001.  A  letter  from  the  (Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  tbe  ninth 
annual  report  on  the  administration  and  en- 
f  orcen  ent  of  the  Fair  Debt  Collection  Prac- 
tices /ct,  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  1602m;  to 

Otmmlttee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
I  Affairs. 
A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled  "Review  of  Agency  Fund  801,  the 
Disteicjt  of  Columbia  Coiurt  Syston's  Trust 


the 

Urban 

1002J 


Fund."  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  47- 
117(d);  to  the  Committee  on  the  EMstrict  of 
Columbia. 

1003.  A  letter  from  the  Presiding  Officer, 
Advisory  CouncU  on  Education  Statistics. 
Department  of  Education,  transmitting  the 
12tb  annual  report  of  the  Council,  January 
1.  198«-8eptember  30.  1986,  pursuant  to  20 
U.8.C.  1233b(aX2>:  to  the  OMumlttee  on 
Ediication  and  Labor. 

1004.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  final  reg- 
ulations—Congressional Teacher  Scholar- 
ship Program,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1005.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  oper- 
ations and  activities  for  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1986,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1087- 
2(n)  347.  348;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

1006.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  and  the  National  Sch<x>l 
Lunch  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1007.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  drafting  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Adult  Education 
Act  in  order  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  that  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1008.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
ovy  of  the  1986  edition  of  "Health,  United 
States,"  which  represents  data  in  four  areas: 
costs  and  financing  of  health  care,  distribu- 
tion of  health  care  resources,  and  the 
health  of  the  Nation's  people,  in  addition  it 
contains  the  third  triennial  "Prevention 
Profile,"  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
242m(aK2KA);  42  U.S.C.  242p(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1009.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  meetings  of  the  Industry  Advisory 
Board  to  be  held  on  April  2  and  3,  1987  at 
the  offices  of  Texaco,  Inc.,  In  White  Plains, 
NY.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  627(c)(l)(AKi);  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1010.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  17th 
report  of  the  Commission  concerning  the 
impact  on  competition  and  on  small  busi- 
ness of  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  voluntary  agreements  and  plans  of 
action  to  carry  out  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Program,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  6272(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
aind  Commerce. 

1011.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  a  proposed  amendment  of  a  manufactur- 
ing license  agreement  to  transfer  T-55  series 
gas  turbine  aircraft  engines  manufactured 
in  Italy  within  the  specified  sales  territory 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-40-86),  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1012.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  letter(8)  of  offer  to  Saudi 
Arabia  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $325  million  (Transmittal  No. 
87-16).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1013.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Se(nirity   Assistance   Agency,    transmitting 


notification  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  letteris)  of  offer  to  Saudi 
Arabia  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  coat  $400  million  (Transmittal  No. 
87-17).  pursuant  to  22  VA.C.  2776(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1014.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Ledslattve  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  certification 
to  authorize  continuation  of  certain  assist- 
ance to  Haiti  and  a  statement  of  Justifica- 
tion for  this  determination,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  99-83,  section  705(c)  (99  SUt. 
242);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1015.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1016.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  1986  fiscal  year  annual 
report,  auditor's  report  on  compliance,  and 
auditor's  report  on  internal  control,  pursu- 
ant to  22  UJ3.C.  2199<cX2);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1017.  A  letter  from  tbe  Director,  U.S.  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and 
ENsarmament  Act  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year- 1988 
and  1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1018.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  the  Agency's  aimual  report, 
fiscal  year  1986.  on  actions  taken  to  increase 
competition  for  contracts,  pursuant  to  41 
U.S.C.  419;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1019.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notification  of  nine  new  Feder- 
al records  systems  submitted  by  the  Uni- 
formed Services  of  the  Health  Sciences 
[USUHSl,  pursuant  to  5  UJS.C.  552a(o):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1020.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notification  of  one  new  and 
one  altered  Federal  records  system  submit- 
ted by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1021.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Se<Tetary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  Department's  proposal  for  a  Federal 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1022.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  financial  status  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  as  of 
September  30.  1985,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1023.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  Foundation's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1985.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1024.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Ass(x:late 
Director  for  Royalty  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of 
proposed  refunds  of  offshore  lease  revenues 
in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  1339(b); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1025.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 


ment of  tbe  Interior,  traiMmlttIng  notice  of 
proposed  refunds  of  offshore  lease  revenues 
in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  1339(b): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnmii^ 
Affairs. 

1026.  A  lettCT  from  tbe  Deputy  Aaodate 
Director  for  Royalty  BCanagement,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  noUoe  of 
proposed  refunds  of  offshore  lease  revenues 
in  (XS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.8.C.  lS39(b): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  twmiImi. 
Affairs. 

1027.  A  letter  from  the  Cblef  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Bankruptcy 
Procedure  prescribed  by  the  Ck>urt,  pursu- 
ant to  28  U.S.C.  2075.  (H.  Doc  No.  100-54): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1028.  A  letter  from  the  Pearl  Harbor  Sur- 
vivors Association,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  financial  statements  as  of  September  30, 
1986  and  the  related  statement  of  revenue, 
expenses,  and  changes  in  fund  balance  for 
the  year  then  ended,  pursuant  to  36  UJ3.C. 
1103;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1029.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  tranamtt- 
Ung  a  report  dated  February  9,  1987,  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  D^MUtment  of  tbe 
Army,  on  Escambia  River,  Escambia 
County,  FL,  together  with  other  pertinent 
reports:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

1030.  A  letter  from  the  Aaststant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (CMl  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  dated  February  10,  1987,  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  tbe 
Army,  on  BUoxi  Bay  to  East  Harrison 
County  Industrial  Park,  MS,  together  with 
other  pertinent  reports;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1031.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  assist  Members  of  Congress  in- 
providing  title  38  benefit  information  to 
their  constituents,  and  to  conduct  author- 
ized field  examinations  and  investigations: 
to  the  (Ommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1032.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  C^hlef 
Medical  IXrector  to  waive  State  licensure  re- 
quirements for  registered,  practical  or  voca- 
tional nurses  and  physical  therapists  not  to 
be  employed  in  patient  care,  and  for  li- 
censed or  vocational  nurses  and  physical 
therapists  to  be  employed  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1033.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  contributions  for  (in- 
struction projects  on  land  adjacent  to  na- 
tional cemeteries  in  order  to  facilitate  safe 
ingress  or  egress;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

1034.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  C^ode.  to 
repeal  provisions  relating  to  setting  the  in- 
terest rate  on  guaranteed  or  insured  hous- 
ing loans  to  veterans  and  inspecting  manu- 
factured homes  purchased  by  veterans,  to 
increase  the  VA  loan  fee,  to  authorise  direct 
appropriations  to  the  loan  guaranty  revolv- 
ing fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Ccmmiittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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low.  A  letter  trooi  tbe  Intermceney  TMk 
Fane.  National  Add  PredpiUtlon  Ambm- 
mant  Frogiain.  tnumaltttng  tbe  IMM 
annual  report  of  the  National  Acid  Predpl- 
tattoB  rtwiMiiiiint  Propam.  pursuant  to  42 
VAC  aaOMa):  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  BMn7  and  Oommeroe  and  Science. 
Space,  and  Teduudocy- 

lose.  A  letter  ton  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Ledalattre  and  Intergovernmental 
Affkirs.  DepaitBkent  of  State,  transmitting 
notlfleatlon  of  the  termination  of  the  desig- 
nation of  Khartoum  as  a  danger  pay  loca- 
Uoo.  pursuant  to  5  VAC.  5928  (97  Stat. 
1038):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
AtfaiiB  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1037.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Department  of  the  Intolor,  transmit- 
ting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to 
modify  section  301  of  the  Covenant  to  Es- 
tablish a  Commonwealtb  of  the  Northern 
■sariaw*  Islands  in  Political  Union  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; JotaaUy.  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affkirs  and  tbe  Judiciary. 

1033.  A  letto'  from  the  Attorney  Qeneral. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  the 
1986  annual  report  tm  the  number  of  sppU- 
catlona  that  were  made  for  orders  and  ex- 
tension of  orders  approving  electronic  sur- 
veHlanoe  under  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
SurveUlanoe  Act.  pursuant  to  SO  UJ3.C. 
180T:  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary and  the  PRmanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 

1039.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  raise  the  au- 
thorised pay  level  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Uhlted  States  to  Executive  IV;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Hanlring,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs.  Ways  and  Means,  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1040.  A  letter  fr«»n  the  Chairman.  XJA 
Railrood  Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to  provide  for 
rail  sector  financing  of  the  full  cost  of  civil 
service  retirement  of  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  employees:  Jointly,  to  the  Ctxnmit- 
tees  on  Enorgy  and  Commerce,  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


m^ts  (Rept.  100-31).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mj  ttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
th  i  Union. 

1  fr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In  lular  Affairs.  H.R.  317.  A  biU  to  amend 
th  i  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designat- 
ln( ;  a  segment  of  the  Merced  River  in  Call- 
f  01  nia  as  a  component  of  the  National  Wild 
an  1  Scenic  Riven  System:  with  an  amend- 
mi  nt  (Rept.  100-33).  Referred  to  tbe  Com- 
m^tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
thfe  Union. 

1  Sx.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In  lular  Affairs.  HJl.  1320.  A  bill  to  amend 
th  ;  I«nd  snd  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes:  with  an 
an  endment  (Rept.  100-33).  Referred  to  the 
Ccmmlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stkteof  the  Union. 

Hr.  MICA:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
HJl.  1777.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  tbe  De- 
partment of  State,  and  United  States  Infor- 
n^tion  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes; 
(iaept.  100-34).  Referred  to  the  Ck>mmittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COBOOTTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILU3  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pumtant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on 

March  2S,  19S7,  the  following  reports  were 

filed  on  March  27.  1987J 

Mr.  XTDAUj.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  148.  A  bill  to  designate 
certain  public  lan<te  in  the  SUU  of  Michi- 
gan as  wildemess,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  100-29.  Ft.  1).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  184.  A  bill  to  establish 
the  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  Addition 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  100-30).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  278.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  to 
provide  Alaska  Natives  with  certain  options 
tar  the  continued  ownerahlp  of  lands  and 
corporate  shares  received  pursuant  to  the 
act.  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Jnder  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
)f  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
f elred  as  follows: 

[Submitted  March  30. 1987] 
By  BCr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Jeptokos,  Mr. 
CoLKitAif  of  Missouri,  Mr.  GooDLncc, 
Mr.     Oatdos,     Mr.     Pcrkiks,     Mr. 
Taukx.  Mr.  OwxRS  of  New  York,  Mr. 
GuKDEXsoN,     Mr.     Marthtez,     Iilr. 
Hayks  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pxinrr,  Mr. 
Knj>KK,  Mr.  Viscloskt,  Mr.  Rosni- 
SOH,  Mr.  Atkihs,  Mr.  Mubpht,  Mr. 
Sawtxr,  Mr.  Orandt,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr. 
SoLAKZ,  and  Mr.  Wisx): 
iJl.  1846.  A  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
ai  d  conforming  amendments  in  the  Higher 
E4  iucation  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
ples: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Lgbor.  

By  Mr.  CXDNYERS: 
^.R.  1847.  A  bill  to  make  minor  substan- 
tite  and  teciinical  amendments  to  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jthe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  lilr.  BENNETT: 
:.R.  1848.  A  bill  to  improve  Federal  Gov- 
ernment accountability  over  profits  made 
by  contractors  under  negotiated  Federal 
extracts  by  requiring  periodic  profitability 
studies,  to  amend  the  Defense  Production 
Att  of  1950  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
tl|e  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  to 
le  the  duties  and  responsibilities  previ- 
ly  assigned  to  the  Cost  Accoimting 
idards  Board,  and  for  other  purposes; 
itly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Fl- 
ice  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Government 

Otwrations.  

By  Mr.  COURTER: 
H.R.  1849.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  initiate  during  fiscal  year  1988 
fttU-Bcale  development  and  testing  of  sys- 
tams  and  components  of  the  strategic  de- 
fgnse  initiative  in  order  to  provide  an  initial 
deployed  operational  capability  for  such 
systems  and  components  during  1993;  to  the 
(}>mmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1850.  A  bill  to  establish  deployment 
objectives  for  components  of  the  Strategic 


the 


Def ensi  i  Initiative  Program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  i  Lrmed  Services. 

H.R.  1851.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
provide  to  Congress  the  entire  negotiating 
record  pt  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

853.  A  bill  to  provide  a  bonus  pay- 
$10,000  for  each  veteran  of  World 
War  I;  {to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  GUNDER80N  (for  hlmseU, 

BxaxoTxa,  Mr.  Coldiak  of  Mls- 

luri,  Mr.  Taxtkx.  Mr.  Gxahdt,  Mr. 

UXTTK,   Mr.  ROBXKTS,   Mr.   LlGKT- 

Mr.  Whittakxb.  Mr.  Boultxr, 
Mrs.  SmTH  of  Nebraslca): 
853.  A  bill  to  amend  title  in  of  the 
Partnership  Act  to  improve 
the  delivery  of  services  under  that  title  to 
rural  aieas.  particularly  to  dislocated  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  and  for  other  puri>oses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

B^   Mr.   LaFALCE   (for   himself.   Mr. 
mcDaok,  Mr.  Skxltoii,  and  Mr.  lax- 

H.R.  1854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Art.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

BiMr.  LELAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

rWAXMAlf): 

H.R.  1855.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Service  Act  to  extend  programs  for  health 
information  and  health  promotion;  to  the 
ttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Mr.  MICA: 
H.R.  11856.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XTX  of 
(lal  Security  Act  to  require  medicaid 
plans  to  disregard  regular  annual  increases 
in  veterans'  benefits  if  the  increase  would 
have  the  effect  of  disqualifying  individuals 
eligible  for  medicaid  benefits;  to  the 
ttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  QUILLEN: 
11857.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUes  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  clinical  social  worker  services  are 
covered  under  part  B  of  Medicare  and  are  a 
mandatory  benefit  under  Medicaid,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Wa|rs  and  Means,  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. I  

^  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.R7ri858.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary ofj  the  Interior  to  modify  the  construc- 
tion. Operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
O'NeiU  Unit,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Pro- 
gram, NE:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Tnmiia*  Affairs. 

^  Mr.  SWEPT: 
H.R.  1859.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions fSor  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    VENTO    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Udall.  Mr.  Lacomarsiko,  Mr.  Pasb- 

atam,  Mr.  VoLKMKR,  Mr.  Morrison 

of    Washington,    Mr.    Rahall,    Mr. 

Cbaig,  Mr.  Kn.nKX,  Mr.  Hakskn,  Mrs. 

Btrok,  Mrs.  Vdcahovicr,  Mr.  Kosr- 

MATKR,   Mr.   Lkhmam  Of  California, 

Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Rhodks,  Mr. 

Clarkk,  Mr.  Campbkll,  Mr.  DkFazio, 

Mr.    JxrroRDS.    Mr.    Staujngs,    Mr. 

RoBKRT  F.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Bilbrat): 

H.R.   1860.  A  bill  entlUed  the  "Federal 

Land  ^change  Facilitation  Act  of  1987"; 

Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 

Tniniiiti-  Affairs,  and  Agriculture. 

By  ISi.  WAXMAN: 

HJrJ  1861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 

Health  Service  Art  to  extend  the  program 

of  block  grants  for  preventive  health  and 
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health  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  1862.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Adult  Education  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJ.  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  the  death  penalty; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  215.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  3,  1987,  and 
ending  on  May  10,  1987,  as  "National  Older 
Americans  Abuse  Prevention  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Port  Office  and  Ovil  Service. 
By   Mr.    SOLARZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 
ToRRiCKLXj,  and  Mr.  Oilman): 
H.J.  Res.  216.  Joint  resolution  to  support 
a  ceasefire  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and  a  nego- 
tiated solution  to  the  conflirt;  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Af  f  lUrs. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  90.  Concurrent  resolution  en- 
titled: The  "Importance  of  Parenting  Skills 
Training";  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BOCA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moor- 
HKAD,  Mr.  Frznzel,  Mr.  Coaix.  Mr. 
Batkman,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,   Mr.   Solarz, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  Atkins): 
H.  Con.  Res.  91.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  1987  Special  Olympics  Torch 
Relay    to    be    run    through    the    Capitol 
Grounds:    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.  Res.  133.  Resolution  designating  mem- 
bership on  certain  standing  committees  of 
the  House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Res.  134.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
further  expenses  of  investigations  and  stud- 
ies by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
the  first  session  of  the  100th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 

H.R.  1863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Ying-Yu  T.in;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BARNARD: 

H.R.  1864.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Helen 
Lannler,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  ad(led  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  8:  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Htdk,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, and  Mr.  Koltxr. 

H.R.  10:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Kanjorski,  and  Mr.  BoEHLOtx. 

H.R.  28:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
VoxjofXR,  Mr.  Uptoh,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr. 

GXKAS. 

HJl.  50:  Mr.  Dxlat  and  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.R.  67:  Mr.  Miixer  of  California,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
EsPT,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  de 


Luoo,  Mr.  Fauntrot,  Mr.  be  la  Garza,  and 
Mr.  Clat. 

HJl.  97:  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia. 

HJl.  103:  Mr.  Ballenobl 

HJl.  107:  Bfr.  Dennt  Smith. 

HJl.  236:  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  243:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  309:  Mrs.  Boggs  and  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  338:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

HJl.  339:  Mr.  GmoRicH. 

HJl.  344:  Mr.  GnoRiCH. 

H.R.  345:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

HJt.  358:  Ux.  Prrai. 

H.R.  372:  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas. 

HJl.  378:  Mr.  Hughes. 

HJl.  499:  Mr.  Feighan. 

HJl.  618:  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  EUrly,  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr. 
Brennan. 

HJl.  630:  BCr.  Price  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Richardson. 

HJl.  738:  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Donnelly,  and 
Mr.  Mavroulxs. 

H.R.  758:  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.R.  778:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.   779:   Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Hertel,  and 

Mr.  KOSTMAYKR. 

HJl.  786:  Mr.  Rinaldo  and  Mr.  Sensen- 

BRENNER. 

HJl.  809:  Mr.  CXinger. 
HJl.  896:  Mr.  Lacomarsino. 
H.R.  921:  Mr.  VALiHnm,  and  Mr.  La- 
Falce. 
H.R.  933:  Miss  Schneider. 
H.R.  1002:  Mr.  Dellums  and  Mr.  Hoch- 

BRUXCKNER. 

H.R.  1009:  Mr.  BEvnx. 

H.R.  1087:  Mr.  Stxnholm. 

H.R.  1101:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  1103:  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  1197:  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Stallings,  Mrs.  Bentley,  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

HJt.  1207:  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
SwiPT.  Mr.  HucKABY,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Coyne, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  and  Mr.  St  Germain. 

H.R.  1212:  Mr.  Mpume,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Hochbruecknkr,  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Coyne. 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Carddi,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Brennan. 

H.R.  1271:  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Regula,  and 
Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 

HJl.  1278:  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  1355:  Mr.  Dannemeyer  and  Iiir. 
Crane. 

H.R.  1398:  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  1444:  Ms.  Snowe  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  1451:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Ackbrman, 
Mr.  ViscLOSKY,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Trapicant,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Frank,  ISx.  Pbuons,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
BdATSUi,  Mr.  Espy,  ISx.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
SmoA,  Mr.  Stuods,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Kan- 
jorski, Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr. 
BoNKER,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Schetter,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
DORGAH  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 


Frost,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Wtdkn,  Mr.  Bno- 
LisR,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Jonix.  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  Garcia,  BCr.  EvAm.  Mrs.  KnnnLLT,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  I^hman  of  California. 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Hochbrubckner. 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Carsix,  BCr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee,  Btr.  Hughes,  BCr.  McDade,  BCr. 
DeFazio,  BCr.  BiLiRAKia,  and  BCr.  Baker. 

HJl.  1465:  BCr.  Daub. 

H.R.  1481:  BCr.  Moody. 

H.R.  1534:  BCr.  Peskdis,  BCr.  Solarz.  BCr. 
Frank,  BCr.  Pepper,  BCr.  Sunia,  BCr.  Biaogi, 
BCr.  Weiss,  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and  BCr. 
Torres. 

HJl.  1568:  BCr.  Boehlxst. 

HJl.  1573:  BCr.  Hortor,  BCr.  Fawbx,  and 
BCr.  McEwKN. 

H.R.  1596:  BCr.  McBCnxn  of  BCaryland. 

H.R.  1619:  BCrs.  Vucanovich  and  BCr.  Espt. 

H.R.  1653:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  BCr. 
Mineta,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsiho. 

H.R.  1659:  BCr.  Davis  of  BCichigan  and  BCr. 
Hochbrubckner. 

HJl.  1666:  BCr.  Horton. 

HJl.  1751:  BCr.  Young  of  Alaska  and  ,  BCr. 
Hunter. 

H.R.  1754:  BCr.  (Chandler.  BCr.  Green,  and 
BCrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1786:  BCr.  Torres,  BCr.  Lowery  of 
California.  BCr.  Shxtmway,  and  BCr.  Lent. 

H.J.  Res.  16:  BCr.  Gingrich. 

H J.  Res.  24:  BCr.  Foster.  BCr.  Richardson, 
BCr.  Henry,  BCr.  Perkins.  BCr.  Frenzel,  BCr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Foley.  BCr.  Daub, 
BCr.  WoLP,  Mr.  Volkmxr.  BCr.  Stokes,  BCr. 
BCartinez,  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida,  BCr. 
Atkins,  BCr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  BCr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Sawyer,  BCr.  Savage. 
BCr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Towns,  BCr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  BCr.  Roe,  Mr.  Livingston,  BCr. 
Fauntroy,  BCr.  Buxchner,  BCr.  Biaggi.  BCs. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Howard,  BCr.  DeWihx,  BCr.  Espy, 
Mr.  Hughes,  BCr.  Coelho,  BCr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, BCr.  Lagomarsino,  BCr.  Ixhman  of 
Florida.  BCr.  Bryant,  BCr.  Huckaby,  BCr. 
Bevill,  BCr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
BCr.  Sunia,  BCr.  Dymally,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ravenel,  BCr.  Solarz, 
BCr.  Erdreich,  BCr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
BCrs.  Boxer,  BCr.  Kolter,  BCr.  Dicks,  BCr. 
Traxler,  BCr.  English,  BCr.  Trapicant,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  BCr.  BCineta.  BCr.  Horton,  BCr. 
Wortley,  BCr.  Ortiz.  BCr.  Mrazek,  BCr. 
Montgomery,  BCr.  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, BCr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Valentine,  BCr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  DeFazio,  BCr.  Weiss,  BCr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Garcia.  BCr.  Brennan,  BCr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  BCpumx,  BCr.  Rangkl,  BCr.  Skaggs, 
Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  BCr.  Tauzin,  BCr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Busta- 
MANTE,  BCr.  Akaka,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  BCr. 

KOSTMAYER,    BCr.    RlTTER,    BCr.    LXLAND,    BCr. 

McGrath,  BCr.  Flake,  BCr.  LaFalce,  BCr. 
Sabo,  BCr.  Owens  of  Utah.  BCr.  Goodling, 
and  BCr.  Fish. 

H.J.  32:  BCr.  Minbta,  BCr.  Badham,  BCr. 
Rahall,  BCr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  BCr. 
Hepner. 

HJ.  Res.  54:  BCr.  Waxman,  BCr.  Visclosky. 
BCr.  CouGHLiN,  BCr.  Wyden,  BCr.  Badham,  BCr. 
Parris,  BCr.  Ritter,  BCr.  Packard,  BCr. 
DoRNAN  of  C^aifomia.  BCr.  Kemp,  BCr.  Gep- 
hardt. BIr.  Hammerschmidt,  BCr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  BCr.  BCack,  BCr.  Skbl- 
ton.  BCr.  MacKay,  Mr.  BCadigan,  BCr.  Dowdy 
of  Mississippi.  BCr.  C^happell,  BCr.  Ireland, 
and  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.J.  Res.  55:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.J.  Res.  61:  BCr.  Dickinson  and  BCr. 
Montgomery. 

HJ.  Res.  119:  BCr.  Wortley,  BCr.  Dyson, 
Mr.  HoYER,  BCs.  Oakar,  BCr.  Harris,  BCr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  and  BCr.  Tbapicant. 
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KJ  Res.  143:  Mr.  DKmrr  Smith.  Mr. 
iHHon,  Mr.  L4SOMABSI1IO.  Mr.  DAimtu  Mr. 
liOR.  Mr.  OATia  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Shumwat, 
Mr.  FiTT— T— .  Mr.  Hamskr,  and  Mr.  Bim- 


H.J.  RcB.  IBk  Mr.  IiAHTOO.  Mr.  Johu  of 
North  Carolhi*.  and  Mr.  Hcqhb. 

OJ.  Rea.  1S6:  Mr.  jBUKHia.  Mr.  Sbumwat. 
Mr.  TKAncAar.  Mr.  Wilsoii,  Ma.  Oakax,  Mr. 
ScHuaixa.  Mr.  Roona.  Mr.  Lbhmaii  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr.  HAmmarHmpr. 

BJ.  Rea.  173:  Mr.  Htu.  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Joraey. 

HJ.  Rea.  173:  Mr.  BanniAM.  Mr.  Ritter. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Ms.  Skowk,  Mr.  Dokhan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Homa.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Lawis  of 
Oeorgla.  Mr.  Miuaa  of  Washington,  Mr. 
SoLASi,  Mr.  RoanraoH.  Mr.  MruMi,  Mr.  Rn- 
ALDO.  Mr.  BaowH  of  OkUfomla.  Ms.  Sladgh- 
Tn  of  New  York.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  HucxABT.  Mr.  McMuxbh  of  Maryland. 


Mt.  CoLXMAM  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  AifonsoN,  Mrs.  Boxsr.  Mr. 
BaooKS,  Mr.  Esrr,  Mr.  Cotmas.  Mr. 
HAmskn,  Mr.  Joim.  Ms.  Oakab  Mr.  Sfratt, 
Mk".  DowDT  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 

3LKMAM  of  Texas,  Mr.  RwwaxTrH.  Mrs.  Kxm- 
LLT,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Schttxttk,  Mr.  Lah- 
CABTXR,  Mr.  SOLOMOR.  Mr.  Spkhcx,  Mr.  Batk- 
mAm,  Mr.  Browm  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Mollo- 
Mr.  DK  LA  Oaxza.  Mr.  Savagb.  Mr. 
H^FTTO,  Mr.  OwxNS  of  Utah,  Mr.  Taylor, 
Talloh,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Hammxr- 
r,  Mr.  HoTXR,  Mr.  Lowxrt  of  Califor- 
Mr.  DXRRICK.  Mr.  RowLAin)  of  Georgia, 
Udau,  Mrs.  VucANOvicH.  Mr.  Jons  of 
N^rth  Carolina,  Mr.  Chamsixr,  Mr.  Gxp- 
Mr.  CoKLHO,  Mr.  FoRs  of  Tennessee, 
It^.  Bates,  Mr.  Lurgrxn,  Mr.  McDaok,  and 

BA|.  HOCHBRUXCKlfXR. 

H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  TRAncAirr. 
I.  Con.  Res.  8:  Mr.  Gingrich. 


Marvh  SO,  1987 

31:  Mr.  Hastxrt  and  Bfr. 


March  SO,  1987 


34:  Mr.  ToRXicxLLi  and  Mr. 


H.   Cpn.  Res. 

ECKARl. 

H.  C^tn.  Res. 
Wxiss. 

H.  C<|n.  Res.  64:  Mr.  Hydk. 

H.  Res.  53:  Mr.  Eckart  and  Mr.  Boxhlxrt. 

H.  Rss.  112:  Mr.  Htdi  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Je  rsey. 


DELEtnONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
[C     BILi;S     AND     RESOLU- 
TIC*IS 

Undsr  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors w  ere  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolu  tions  as  follows: 

H.R.  J73:  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  1481:  Mr.  Bilbray. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12:30  p.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
John  Melcher.  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Montana. 


PHATBR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

My  tovl  thinteth  for  God,  for  the 
living  Oo<i.— (Psalm  42:2) 

O  God,  thou  art  my  God;  early  toill  I 
seek  thee:  my  soul  thirsteth  for  thee, 
my  flesh  longeth  for  Wiee.— (Psalm 
63:1-2) 

God  of  grace  and  glory,  how  barren 
our  lives  when  we  who  profess  Thee 
fail  to  worship  Thee.  We  satiate  our 
bodies  and  starve  our  souls.  We  walk 
t:rough  xhe  desert  of  spiritual  poverty 
wondering  where  all  the  joy  and  glad- 
ness went.  We  pride  ourselves  on  reli- 
gious duty  and  find  little  or  no  pleas- 
ure in  Tou.  We  deprive  ourselves  of 
Thee  O  Lord,  the  ultimate  reality,  and 
wonder  why  the  best  we  can  do  seems 
empty  and  unsatisfying.  Jesus  said. 
"God  is  a  spirit  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  (John  4:24)  We  confine  wor- 
ship to  a  stained  glass  place  and  call  it 
reliJKion.  You  invite  us  to  worship 
wherever  we  are  in  whatever  situation 
and  call  it  reality.  Teach  us,  dear  God, 
to  trade  in  our  shop-worn  religion  for 
the  joy  of  the  Lord— for  the  refreshing 
reality  of  true  worship  anytime  any- 
where. In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Steitnis]. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  following 
letter 

u.s.  sxnatx. 
Prxsisert  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  March  30, 1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I.  Section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  John  Mel- 
CHXR,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore, 

Mr.  MELCHER  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PREBIDEaJT  pro  tem- 
I>ore.  Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  his  indulgence. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTPING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Just  a 
brief  note  about  the  work  for  the 
week.  On  today,  the  Senate  will  take 
up  the  housing  bill.  Final  action  on 
that  bill  will  probably  not  occur  until 
tomorrow. 

At  some  point  this  week,  there  will 
be  a  vote  on  the  veto  override.  Tliat 
would  be  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  or 
Thursday.  There  is  no  time  limitation 
for  debate  on  that  matter. 

Also  this  week.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  can  get  to  the  bill  to  assist 
homeless  veterans.  That  is  Calendar 
Order  No.  38.  As  to  the  House  bill, 
H.R.  1085,  to  make  permanent  the  new 
GI  bill  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams, I  hope  that  the  Senate  can  get 
to  that  measure  this  week.  There  is  a 
companion  Senate  bill. 

There  is  also  a  farm  bill,  H.R.  1157, 
to  provide  for  an  acreage  diversion 
program  applicable  to  producers  of 
the  crop  of  winter  wheat.  Then  there 
are  the  two  dairy  policy  bills,  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill,  extend- 
ing the  date  for  submitting  the  report 
required  by  the  National  Commission. 
There  is  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  that  came  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor.  That  has  been  reported  now 
10  days. 

In  addition  to  those  measures,  there 
is  the  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the 
Office  of  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

Those  are  pieces  of  legislation  that  I 
hope  can  be  dealt  with  this  week.  And 
there  will  be  others. 

Following  this  week,  there  is  only  1 
week  remaining  before  the  E^ter 
recess.  The  homeless  legislation  that 
came  over  from  the  House  Is  on  the 
calendar.  The  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  and  I  and  other  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  joined 
in  cosponsoring  homeless  legi^tion 


that  was  sent  to  several  committees.  I 
hope  such  action  can  be  taken  on  the 
homeless  legislation  before  the  Easter 
recess. 

The  budget  resolution  will  be  report- 
ed out  one  day  this  week.  I  under- 
stand. Conceivably,  it  could  be  ready 
for  Senate  action  next  week. 

I  have  laid  out  a  pretty  big  order 
here,  especially  in  tAiUng  about  the 
homeless  legislation  next  week  and 
the  budget  resolution.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  if  we  could  clear  the  decks, 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader— and  he  has  been  very 
helpful  to  me  in  opening  the  way  to 
bring  up  legislation- if  we  could  clear 
the  decks  of  the  other  matters  that  I 
have  mentioned,  it  would  help  us  in 
the  next  week  to  concentrate,  if  we 
could,  on  the  homeless  legislation  and 
on  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  would  the  Chtdr  let 
me  know  when  I  have  just  2  minutes 
left? 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  CLEAN  CX>AL  TECHNOLOGY 
DEPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  hb.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  CHean 
Coal  Technology  Deployment  Act.  I 
believe  that  the  development  of  clean 
coal  technologies  is  essential  to  our 
energy  and  economic  security.  Cleiui 
coal  deployment  will  preserve  jobs  as 
well  as  create  new  ones;  it  will  pro- 
mote competitiveness  of  our  energy-in- 
tensive industries;  and  it  will  improve 
the  quality  of  our  environment,  now 
and  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  will  encourage 
the  commercial  deployment  of  clean 
coal  technologies  by  providing  3.5  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  matching  grants 
over  a  10-year  period.  This  legislation 
will  also  remove  some  Federal  regula- 
tory impediments  to  the  use  of  select- 
ed innovative  technologies. 

This  approach  is  the  natural  next 
step  in  the  clean  coal  technology  dem- 
onstration program  that  I  supported  3 
years  ago.  That  program  has  success- 
fully demonstrated  a  number  of  inno- 
vative control  technologies  that  were 
not  yet  ready  for  commercial  scale  ap- 
plications. Now  there  are  a  number  of 
technologies  that  are  ready  for  such 
applications. 

The  problem  we  now  face  is  that 
that  although  the  utility  industry  is 
eager  to  push  the  frontiers  of  clean 
coal  technology,  there  are  high  risks 
associated  with  demonstrating  those 
new  technologies.  An  individual  utility 


0  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertioos  which  af«  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  tbe  floor. 
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mlcht  not  be  able  to  afford  to  risk 
plant  reliability  and  environmental 
perfonnanoe.  However,  once  a  utility 
takes  this  risk,  and  suooessfully  ap- 
jdtes  the  technology,  all  utilities  and 
aU  their  ratepayers  benefit  from 
having  a  new  improved  option  avaU- 
able  for  generating  electric  power.  The 
experience  of  those  first  few  units  re- 
duces the  technological  risks  for  every- 
one else. 

What  this  bin  will  do  is  provide  the 
extra  insurance  that  utilities  need  in 
order  to  deploy  those  first  few 
projects.  The  insurance  comes  in  two 
forms.  One  is  direct  financial  assist- 
ance, with  the  Federal  share  limited  to 
SO  percent  of  a  project's  cost.  The 
other  is  in  providing  assurance  to  utili- 
ties that  whatever  costs  they  incur  In 
diqjloylng  these  technologies  for  ev- 
eryone's benefit  wiU  be  treated  fairly 
by  Federal  and  State  regulators. 

Once  the  initial  steps  have  been 
taken,  wideqiread  deployment  can 
follow.  I  submit  that  this  is  Jiist  the 
kind  of  situation  in  which  Govern- 
ment funding  is  effective,  even  essen- 
tial, in  allowing  society  to  reap  signifi- 
cant benefits. 

What  are  the  benefits  of  the  next 
generation  of  clean  coaJ  technologjr? 
They  are  numerous.  First  of  all,  clean 
coal  is  the  key  to  a  secure  energy 
future  for  all  of  us.  Coal  is  our  most 
abundant  indigenous  energy  resource, 
at  least  fossil  energy  resource.  The 
more  cleanly  and  efficiently  we  bum 
it,  the  more  assured  we  are  of  our 
energy  independence  for  the  foreseea- 
ble future. 

Our  Nation's  electricity  supply  capa- 
bility may  be  seriously  tested  before 
the  end  of  this  century.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  recently  issued  the 
energy  seciirity  study  and  confirmed 
that  very  serious  energy  shortfalls  are 
likely  to  occur  unless  immediate  action 
is  undertaken  on  several  fronts.  I  am 
told  that  many  experts  are  now  pre- 
dicting that  the  United  States  will  re- 
quire 100.000  to  200,000  megwatts  of 
additional  new  electric  generating  ca- 
pacity this  century.  Much  of  this  new 
capacity  will  be  coal  fired.  The  newer 
technologies  integrate  environmental 
concerns  into  plant  design.  Whereas 
current  technology  sacrifices  efficien- 
cy in  order  to  accommodate  add-on 
control  technology,  new  clean  coal 
technologies  are  both  cleaner  and 
more  efficient. 

New  clean  coal  technologies  can 
meet  this  demand  and  increasingly 
stringent  environmental  and  siting  re- 
quirements without  sacrificing  produc- 
tivity. Such  plants  can  be  constructed 
in  modular  fashion  to  better  match  ca- 
pacity additions  with  actual  demand, 
thus  assuring  future  electricity  supply 
in  the  most  cost-effective  manner.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  congressional  testi- 
mony provided  by  the  Electric  Power 
Research  Institute  [EPRIl: 


N^  clean  coal  technology  now  under  de- 
vekBment  could  reduce  the  cost  of  this 
ntemiry  capacity  expansion  by  more  than 
SO  percent  relative  to  current  experience. 

Lower  electricity  costs  translate  into 
savfrigs  in  all  of  our  monthly  bills. 
Lower  electricity  rates  for  industrial 
finM  will  improve  industrial  competi- 
tivttiess  and  our  balance  of  payments. 
Itie  Clean  Coal  Program  will  impose 
our!  competitiveness  In  other  ways  as 
welt.  If  we  do  not  develop  and  deploy 
these  technologies  ourselves,  other 
coiAitries  will. 

we  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
gain  a  comparative  advantage  in  pro- 
dudng  clean  coal  technologies  for  our 
domestic  needs  as  well  as  for  export  to 
foreign  customers.  If  we  miss  this  op- 
ponunity.  we  will  wind  up  importing 
these  technologies,  adding  still  more 
redjink  to  our  trade  deficit. 

lean  coal  technology  wiU  also  help 
sol^e  the  acid  rain  problem. 

of  the  acid  rain  control  bills  in- 
luced  to  date  force  us  to  make  the 
Hobbeslan  choice  between  the  severe 
ecofiomic  dislocation  of  fuel  switching 
on  jthe  one  hand,  and  the  enormous 
exc  ense  of  conventional  scrubber  tech- 
no! >gy  on  the  other  hand.  Large  scale 
cotk  switchhig  would  cause  unemploy- 
ment in  northern  West  Virginia  to  in- 
by  17  percent.  A  full  scrubbing 
(roach  would  cost  West  Virginia 
ipayers  over  $1  billion  per  year, 
it  would  translate  into  industrial 
iriclty  price  increases  of  15  percent 
|0  percent.  Increases  of  that  magni- 
tu<le  to  electricity  intensive  industries 
coi^ld  imdermine  our  ability  to  com- 
peOe  in  the  international  marketplace. 
01ean  coal  is  a  way  out  of  this  dilem- 
vaan  If  we  are  willing  to  put  in  the  time 
and  money  to  make  this  program 
work,  we  will  achieve  long-term  reduc- 
tions in  the  emissions  of  acid  rain  pre- 
cu^rs. 

President.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
tes  will  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
ilation.  I  note  that  the  adminlstra- 
whlch  at  one  time  staunchly  op- 
po^  the  Clean  Coal  Program,  is  now 
on*  of  the  program's  strongest  advo- 
cates. In  this  year's  budget  request,  for 
the  first  time  the  administration  asked 
f oij  funding  for  the  Clean  Coal  Pro- 
gr^  over  the  next  several  years.  On 
M^rch  19.  the  President  announced 
that  he  would  seek  $2.5  billion  in  new 
appropriations  over  the  next  5  years 
f  OS  the  demonstration  and  deployment 
of  {clean  coal  technologies.  I  will  not 
speculate  on  what  might  have  caused 
th  s  rather  dramatic  turnaround,  but  I 
wa  rmly  embrace  any  support  from  the 
Pr  »ident  for  a  program  I  have  long 
bepeved  is  of  great  national  impor- 
tance. 

With  the  President's  shared  commit- 
ment to  the  development  and  deploy- 
mi  nt  of  clean  coal  technologies,  I  feel 
certain  that,  together  we  can  craft  a 
pri>ductive,  national  Clean  Coal  Pro- 
grim— one  that  is  helpful  and  support- 
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Ive  of  tl  le  needs  of  our  good  neighbors 
to  the  ^orth.  and  importantly,  at  the 
same  time,  one  that  is  productive  and 
targetM  toward  benefiting  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thit  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tlon-by-«ection  analjrses  be  made  a 
part  of  ihe  Rccord  at  this  point. 

There*  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors,  as  follows: 

8.879 
Be  it  efiaeted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

I  SHORT  TITLB 

Sbctimi  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the 
"Clean  doal  Technology  Deployment  Act". 

FUIDUIOS  AITD  FURPOSB 

Sac.  2.1(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that^ 

(1)  uU^zation  of  the  vast  coal  resources  of 
the  UnitM  States  in  an  envlronment&Uy  ac- 
ceptable and  cost  effective  maimer  is  essen- 
tial to  oar  national  security  and  will  reduce 
growing  dependence  upon  foreign  sources  of 
energy; 

(2)  tbe^  wUl  be  a  need  for  additional  elec- 
tric generating  capacity  and  other  energy 
options  ib  the  United  States  before  the  turn 
of  the  cekitury; 

(3)  widespread  use  of  efficient  and  cost  ef- 
fective luean  coal  technologies  will  insure 
steady  progress  toward  meeting  our  energy 
and  environmental  needs  whUe  preserving 
the  livelihoods  of  Americans  and  the  com- 
petitiveness of  United  States  industry, 

(4)  the  magnitude  of  the  risks  associated 
with  th<  commercialization  of  these  tech- 
nologies are  not  compatible  with  normal 
electric  atility  rate-maldng  procedures; 

(5)  M^blishment  of  the  clean  coal  tech- 
nology deployment  program  will  better 
enable  ttie  private  sector  to  assume  those 
technological  and  financial  risks  that  are  at- 
tendant to  the  commercialization  of  emerg- 
ing clean  coal  technologies; 

(6)  th^re  is  a  need  for  coordinated  devel- 
opment and  application  of  regulatory,  fi- 
nancial ind  other  incentives,  at  the  Federal 
and  noi^Federal  level  of  govenunent,  to  fa- 
cilitate ihe  widespread  commercial  applica- 
tion of  oean  coal  technologies: 

(7)  cow  utilization  and  environmental  pro- 
tection jare  mutually  compatible  and  im- 
proved clean  coal  technology  is  the  key  to 
compatipillty;  and 

(8)  electrical  energy  needs  of  the  future 
can  t>est  be  met  through  the  development  of 
technologies  capable  of  matching  incre- 
ments of  demand  to  cost-effective  and  effi- 
cient amounts  of  capacity  additions. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  encour- 
age thQ  commercial  deployment  of  clean 
coal  teclmologies  by— 

(1)  establishing  a  program  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  a  limited  number  of 
commercial-sized  clean  coal  technology 
project^ 

(2)  refnoving  certain  Federal  regulatory 
impediiaents  to  the  use  by  electric  utilities 
of  desig  lated  clean  coal  technologies;  and 

(3)  providing  coordination  between  State 
and  F»leral  regulatory  policies  respecting 
utility  use  of  designated  clean  coal  technol- 
ogies. 


Sac.  3. 


DEnnmoiis 
For  purposes  of  this  Act: 


(1)  The  term  "innovative  clean  coal  tech- 
nology" means  any  technology  (including 
pre-combustlon  treatment  of  coal)  at  a  new 
or  existing  facility  which- 

(A)  will  effect  or  facilitate  a  reduction  in 
air  emiailons  associated  with  the  combus- 
tion or  use  of  coal,  and 

(B)  is  not  in  widiespread  commercial  use  at 
the  same  scale  in  new  or  existing  facilities  in 
the  United  States. 

(2)  The  term  "federally  assisted  clean  coal 
project"  means  any  project  for  which  the 
Secretary  has  approved  financial  assistance 
under  section  4. 

(3)  The  term  "designated  clean  coal  tech- 
nology" means  an  innovative  clean  coal 
technology  designated  under  section  5(a)  as 
eligible  for  the  regulatory  treatment  provid- 
ed by  sections  S  and  8(b). 

(4)  The  term  "clean  coal  project  expendi- 
ture" means  any  cost  or  operating  expense 
which  is  reasonably  related  to  design,  con- 
struction, or  operation  of — 

(A)  a  new  facility  which  utilizes  a  desig- 
nated clean  coal  technology,  or 

(B)  equipment  installed  to  retrofit,  re- 
power  or  modernize  an  existing  facility 
which  will  utilize  a  designated  clean  coal 
technology. 

Hi  determined  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

(5)  The  term  "clean  coal  capital  cost" 
means  a  clean  coal  project  expenditure  re- 
quired (but  for  section  5(b))  to  be  booked  to 
an  asset  account  under  18  CFR,  101. 

(6)  The  term  "existing  facility"  means  a 
facility  in  service  prior  to  January  1,  1987. 

(7)  The  term  "new  facility"  means  a  facili- 
ty other  than  an  existing  facility. 

(8)  The  term  "coal"  means  anthracite,  bi- 
tmninous  or  subituminous  coal,  lignite,  or 
any  fuel  derivative  thereof. 

(9)  The  term  "air  emission"  means  any 
emission  of  an  air  pollutant. 

(10)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy. 

(11)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

(12)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

miAMCIAL  ASSISTAM CK  POR  DEPOTMKirT  OP 
CLXAR  COAL  TBCRMOLOGIXS 

Sac.  4.  (aXl)  The  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  under  provision  of  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  EInergy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974  (Public  Iaw  93- 
577),  shall  establish  a  (Jlean  Coal  Technolo- 
gy Deployment  Assistance  Program  pursu- 
ant to  which  the  Secretary  shall  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  such  number  of  com- 
mercial-sized projects  utilizing  innovative 
clean  coal  technologies  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines require  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  encourage  their  commercial  deploy- 
ment. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  provide  assistance 
imder  this  section  to  a  project  which  utilizes 
an  innovative  clean  coal  technology  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  project  will 
provide  experience  necessary  at  a  commer- 
cial scale  to  reduce  the  technological,  finan- 
cial, and  regulatory  risks  associated  with 
such  innovative  clean  coal  technology. 

(3)  In  determining  whether  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  a  project  utilizing  an  innovative 
clean  coal  technology  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  following 
criteria: 

(A)  The  projected  efficiency  and  cost  ef- 
fectiveness (including  operation  and  capital 
costs)  of  the  technology,  in  its  widespread 
commercial  application  for  the  purpose  of: 

(i)  energy  production;  and 


(11)  reduction  of  air,  water,  and  solid  waste 
effluents. 

(B)  The  extent  to  which  the  technology 
can  be  used  at  a  large  number  of  existing  f  a- 
cillUes.  particularly  those  faculties  which, 
because  of  size  and  location,  contribute  to 
interstate  or  international  pollution. 

(C)  The  extent  to  which  the  technology 
can  be  applied  to  existing  facilities  current- 
ly dependent  on  high  sulfur  coaL 

(4)  In  determining  whether  to  provide  as- 
sistance under  this  section  to  a  project  lo- 
cated in  a  State,  the  Secretary  shall  consid- 
er the  extent  to  which  the  State  has  adopt- 
ed policies  comparable  to  those  applicable 
to  the  Commission  under  section  5. 

(5)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid  of  construction 
or  operation  or  both.  The  Secretary  may 
not  provide  assistance  to  a  project  under 
this  section  in  an  amount  that  exceeds  50 
percent  of  clean  coal  project  expenditures 
for  such  project,  as  estimated  at  the  time  of 
project  selection.  The  provisos  under  the 
heading  "Det>artment  of  Energy.  CHean  Coal 
Technology,"  in  title  U  of  Public  Law  99- 
190  (99  SUt.  1251)  shall  apply  to  assistance 
provided  under  this  section. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  more  than  $350,000,000,  for  each 
fiscal  year  in  the  10-fiscal-year  period  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  to  be  available  for  obligation  under  sub- 
section (a).  If  appropriations  in  a  fiscal  year 
are  less  than  $350,000,000,  the  balance  be- 
tween $350,000,000  and  the  amount  so  ap- 
propriated is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
in  any  subsequent  fiscal  year.  Sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
available  from  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Reserve  established  by  Public  Iaw  98-473. 

RKDUCIHG  FEDSRAI.  RKSULATOaT  mFKDnCKIfTS 
TO  DKPLOTMKlfT  OP  CLKAH  COAL  TSCHMOLOCY 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary,  by  rule  after 
consultation  with  the  Administrator,  shall 
designate  one  or  more  innovative  clean  coal 
technologies  as  eligible,  in  whole  or  part,  for 
the  regulatory  treatment  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  and  in 
section  6(b).  In  designating  any  such  tech- 
nology, the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count, to  the  extent  such  information  is 
practically  available,  estimates  of— 

( 1 )  the  projected  efficiency  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness (including  operating  and  capital 
costs)  of  the  technology  in  its  widespread 
commercial  application  for  the  purpose  of: 

(A)  energy  production;  and 

(B)  reduction  of  air,  water,  and  solid  waste 
effluents; 

(2)  reliabUity;  and 

(3)  efficiency  of  power  production. 

A  designation  of  an  innovative  clean  coal 
technology  under  this  section  shall  state 
which  of  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  apply  to  such  technology,  and 
whether  section  6(b)  applies. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  determining  whether 
the  rates  and  charges  of  any  public  utility 
(as  defined  in  section  201(e)  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act)  are  just  and  reasonable  under 
sections  205  and  206(a)  of  such  Act,  the 
Commission  shall  apply  the  following  crite- 
ria: 

(1)  Any  clean  coal  project  expenditure  for 
design  and  engineering  by  such  utility  shall 
be  allowed  as  an  operating  expense. 

(2)  Any  clean  coal  capital  cost  incurred  to 
retrofit,  repower,  or  modernize  an  existing 
facility  shall  be  included  in  rate  base  when 
incurred,  except  to  the  extent  such  cost  is 
allowed  as  an  operating  expense  under  sub- 
paragraph (A). 


(3)  On  appli£ati<M)  of  the  public  utility, 
the  Commission  shall  allow  any  clean  coal 
capital  cost  (to  the  extent  not  allowed  as  an 
operating  expense  under  subparagraph  (A)) 
to  be  amortized  over  a  5-year  period  begin- 
ning with  the  calendar  year  in  which- 

(A)  the  facility,  in  the  case  of  a  new  facul- 
ty, or 

(B)  the  retrofitted,  repowered.  or  modern- 
ized equipment,  in  the  case  of  an  existing 
facility,  is  placed  in  service.  A  return  shall 
be  allowed  on  any  unamortized  amount  in 
rate  base. 

(4)  On  application  of  such  public  utUlty. 
the  Commission  shall  exercise  its  authority 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  provide  an 
incentive  rate  of  return  on  any  clean  coal 
capital  cost  included  in  rate  base. 

(5)  There  is  a  rebuttable  presumption  that 
any  clean  coal  project  expenditure  is  pru- 
dent. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  exempt  any 
person  from  any  provision  of  the  Publk: 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  and  parts  n 
and  in  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  the 
extent— 

(1)  either  Act  appUes  by  reason  of  owner- 
ship or  operation  of  any  federally  assisted 
clean  coal  project  or  any  project  using  a  des- 
ignated clean  coal  technologjr,  and 

(2)  the  Commission  determines  such  an 
exemption  is  necessary  to  permit  such 
person  to  participate  in  such  project. 

COORDIHATIOH  WITH  THE  STATB 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Adminis- 
trator each  shaU— 

(1)  meet  directiy  with  governors.  State 
energy  policymaking  offices.  State  environ- 
mental regulatory  agencies,  the  State  regu- 
latory authorities  to  explain  the  clean  coal 
technology  deployment  program  under  this 
Act; 

(2)  encourage  coordinated  and  expedited 
Federal  and  State  permitting  and  siting  pro- 
cedures for  projects  using  designated  clean 
coal  technologies; 

(3)  subject  to  the  recommendations,  if 
any,  of  the  Administrator,  encourage  maxi- 
mum flexibility  of  State  implementation 
plans  under  section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  accommodate  projects  using  designated 
clean  coal  technologies;  and 

(4)  encourage  State  energy  policy  agen- 
cies, the  Governors  and  State  regulatory  au- 
thorities to  adopt,  at  the  State  level,  the 
regulatory  incentives  provided  at  the  Feder- 
al level  under  section  5  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  deployment  of  designated  clean  coal 
technologies. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  determining  whether 
in  any  proceeding  before  a  State  regulatory 
authority  (as  defined  in  section  3(18)  of  the 
PubUc  UtUity  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978)  the  rates  and  charges  of  any  State- 
regulated  electric  utility  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(17)  of  such  Act)  are  just  and  reasona- 
ble, there  is  a  rebuttable  presumption  that 
any  clean  coal  project  expenditure  is  pru- 
dent. 


Sac.  7.  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  regulations  implementing 
this  Act.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds 
appropriated  in  a  fiscal  year  become  avaU- 
able  for  obligation  under  section  4(b),  the 
Secretary  shall  request  proposals  under  sec- 
tion 4(a)  for  clean  coal  technology  projects. 
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ItAJOB  Pkovuions  or  TRB  Clkam  Coal 
TtaaDKHxxnr  DBPLOTMBn  Act 

I.  MUD  roa  TBI  LnitLATioa 

UttUMtton  of  nat  domeBtic  oo«l  resoarces 
In  SB  cnTiranmaiUlly  acoepUble  and  coat 
effective  m>niM»r  wOl  leduee  dependence 
upon  foreign  aouroea  of  energy. 

Wldeepread  uw  of  effkdeot  clean  coal 
technologlea  wfll  insure  steady  progren 
toaraid  meeting  our  energy  and  envircmmen- 
tal  needs  wliUe  preaervlng  tlie  UvelUioods  of 
Americans  and  the  competltlveneas  of 
United  States  industry. 

Tbe  clean  ooal  technology  deployment 
program  will  better  enable  the  private 
sector  to  assume  technological  and  financial 
risks  attendant  to  the  commercialization  of 
enmglng  dean  ooal  technologies. 

There  la  a  need  for  coordinated  develop- 
ment and  application  of  regulatory,  finan- 
cial and  other  Incentives  to  facilitate  the 
widespread  commercial  am>llcatlon  of  clean 
ooal  technologlea. 

n.  poaposs  or  the  iJoisiJiTioir 
To  provide  a  program  of  Federal  financial 
fT-*«**~—  for  a  limited  number  of  commer- 
dal-sised  clean  coal  technology  projects. 
*To  remove  federal  regiilatory  impedi- 
ments to  the  use  of  electric  utilities  of  clean 
ooal  technologies. 

To  encourage  State  policies  in  support  of 
dean  coal  technologies. 

m.  MAJOa  PBOVISIORS  OP  THX  LB6I8LATIOH 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  estab- 
lish a  Clean  Coal  Technology  Deployment 
Assistance  Program.  The  Secretary  will  pro- 
vide grants  in  aid  of  construction  or  oper- 
ation up  to  SO  percent  of  clean  coal  project 
expenditures  to  a  limited  number  of  com- 
merdal-sised  projects  utilizing  innovative 
dean  ooal  technologies.  Criteria  for  selec- 
tion of  projects  are  enumerated  including 
cost-effectiveness  and  effidency  of  emission 
control  and  energy  projection  as  well  as 
impact  upon  abatement  of  interstate  or 
international  pollution. 

Removes  certain  enumerated  Federal  reg- 
ulatory impediments  to  the  use  of  designat- 
ed dean  coal  technologies  by  electric  utili- 
ties. 

Provides  for  coordination  between  State 
and  Federal  regulatory  policies  respecting 
utility  use  of  designated  dean  coal  technol- 
ogies. 

IT.  pumnto 
Authorisation  for  the  Clean  Coal  technol- 
ogy deployment  Assistance  Program  in  an 
amount  up  to  $350  million  per  year  for  a  10- 
fiacal-year  period. 


V.  mpixicsirrATioii 
Secretary  of  Energy  is  required  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  implementing  the  legisla- 
tion within  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds 
become  available  for  the  Deployment  Assist- 
ance Program,  the  Secretaiy  shall  request 
proposals  for  dean  coal  technology  projects. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MtNORITT  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


SCHEDULE 

Xtr.  DOLE.  Let  me  indicate  first 
thi  L.  with  the  distinguished  majority 
iMiper,  we  will  attempt  to  clear  as 
ma^  of  these  bills  for  action  as  we 
ca4-  I  understand  some  may  be  near- 
intf-maybe  I  am  an  optimist— unani- 
mous consent.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
we  can  dispose  of  them  quite  quickly. 
Anfl  we  will  attempt  to  prepare  other 
bUk  for  floor  action  because  I  share 
the  view  of  the  majority  leader.  Let  us 
get  these  measures  off  the  calendar  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  because  they  will 
start  piling  up  in  3  or  4  weeks  once  all 
committees  are  reporting  out  bills. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
th«nk  the  able  Republican  leader. 
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Huey  Helicopters— like  those  used  in 
Vietnam  to  transport  the  wounded— to 
move  2J000  pound  bales  of  hay,  one  at 
a  time,  to  stranded  cattle.  The  Guard 
expects  to  move  hundreds  of  these 
bales  s^  that  thousands  of  cattle  will 
have  a  chance  to  survive  this  storm. 

Mr.  iVesident,  my  purpose  in  stating 
this  Isjto  thank  the  Kansas  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  for  their  work  in  these 
difficult  conditions.  Tliis  is  not  the 
first  tiitie  the  Guard  has  shown  what 
it  can  do.  And  probably  it  will  not  be 
the  las^  time.  I  want  to  commend  the 
men  ahd  women  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  for  their  efforts.  I  am  certain 
they  have  been  Just  as  effective  in 
many  other  States. 


kANSAS  AIR  GUARD  SALUTED 
FOR  ASSISTANCE 


L. 


DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
all  Iheard  the  old  saying  that  "when  it 
raJ|i8,  it  pours."  Well,  in  western 
Kafisas,  when  it  snows— it  really 
sn<|ws. 
Barly  last  week,  much  of  western 
was  burled  under  several  feet 
low— stranding  travelers  and  live- 
alike.  We  got  the  double- 
In  fact.  I  happened  to  be  watching 
TV  last  night,  and  Russell,  KS,  my 
hometown,  which  is  not  on  national 
television  very  often  was  on,  maybe 
for  the  wrong  reason.  But  they  were 
having  quite  a  blizzard  in  Russell,  KS. 
And  another  blizzard  swept  across  the 
plains  Euid  again  stranded  hundreds  of 
travelers  and  thousands  of  cattle. 

I  found  myself  in  Iowa  on  Saturday 
night.  I  could  not  get  to  the  event  I 
wanted  to  attend.  I  could  not  get  to 
my  clothes  in  Des  Moines,  LA.  We 
en^ed  up  spending  the  night  in  Cedar 
Rapids.  So  the  snow  was  all  over  the 
plQce.  It  was  a  terrible  thing  for  those 
^ple  who  were  caught  out  in  it. 
|ut  we  are  used  to  bad  weather  from 
ie  to  time  in  western  Kansas.  We 
also  used  to  the  tremendous  assist- 
!e  we  have  had  from  the  Air  Nation- 
al Guard,  which  they  have  provided  at 
tinles  of  distress. 

^ast  week,  after  Governor  Hayden 
declared  an  emergency  state  of  disas- 
ter because  of  the  first  snow,  the  Air 
Guard  went  into  action  to  help  motor- 
ists and  farmers.  In  Salina,  Russell, 
anfl  other  communities  in  western 
Kansas,  the  Guard  set-up  shelters  in 
thtir  armories.  And  by  helicopter  they 
feiried  hay  to  cattle.  Last  week's 
effort,  though,  was  merely  a  dress  re- 
h^irsal  for  the  second  storm  that  hit 
this  weekend. 

last  night,  the  Guard  assisted  sever- 
al] hundred  motorists  stranded  at 
Hays,  Concordia,  and  Russell.  And  Re- 
serve members  were  dispatched  to  18 
counties  in  northwestern  Kansas  to 
begin  a  larger  haylif t  today. 

Today,  and  for  the  next  3  days, 
thfese  Guard  members  will  use  eight 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 


MARCH  si 


(1868):  THE  JOHIISOM  nfPKACHMXNT 
TBIAL 

Mr.  bOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
30,  18fl8,  119  years  ago  today,  this 
Chamber  was  a  court  room;  the  Sena- 
tors were  the  jury;  and  on  trial  was 
the  Pr^ident  of  the  United  States.  In 
Februair,  radical  Republicans  in  the 
House  lad  pushed  through  11  articles 
of  impeachment  against  President 
Andrew  Johnson.  The  resulting  trial 
in  the  Senate  had  officially  begun  on 
March  5,  but  the  next  3  weelcs  were 
largely  (iUed  with  sober  statements, 
and  the  presentation  of  exhibits.  Ev- 
eryone jknew  that  the  real  verbal  pyro- 
technic^ would  begin  on  March  30, 
when  Representative  Ben  Butler  of 
Massachusetts,  the  most  notorious  of 
the  House  managers,  opened  argu- 
ments lor  the  prosecution. 

The  galleries  were  fUled  to  overflow- 
ing that  day.  Senators  were  beseiged 
by  constituents  clamoring  for  the  little 
yellow  jadmission  tickets.  Long  before 
the  ap|>olnted  hour  of  12:30  p.m.,  the 
Senators  were  in  their  seats.  The 
Chief  justice  entered,  followed  by  the 
House  ;  managers  and  most  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  crowds 
were  liot  disappointed.  Butler  was  a 
physically  unattractive  man,  with  a 
reputation,  personality,  and  vicious 
speaking  style  to  match.  For  3  long 
hours,  broken  only  by  one  10-minute 
recess,  {he  hurled  bitter  denunciations 
and  vue  accusations  at  the  absent 
Jotinso  n.  The  Sun  began  to  set  before 
Butler  finally  brought  his  harangue  to 
a  close  and  sat  down. 

The  ;-adicals  were  Jubilant  over  But- 
ler's p<rformance.  Their  joy,  however, 
was  short  lived.  In  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, the  hollowness  of  their  charges 
becam<!  more  and  more  apparent.  In 
mid-Muy,  test  votes  on  articles  II,  III, 
and  XI  produced  identical  35  "guilty" 
to  19  ''not  guilty"  results.  Thirty-six 
guiltys  were  necessary  for  conviction. 
To  head  off  further  defeats,  the  radi- 
cals mi  >ved  on  May  26  to  adjourn  sine 
die,  ab  ruptly  ending  the  impeachment 
President  Andrew  Johnson. 


trial  ol 


THE  PRESIDENTS  VETO  OP  THE 
HIGHWAY  BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  one 
other  matter,  and  then  I  wiU  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time,  after  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  used  his 
time,  to  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota,  Senator  Pressler. 

There  will  be  a  vote,  as  the  majority 
leader  indicated,  on  whether  to  over- 
ride or  sustain  the  President's  veto  on 
the  highway  bUl.  I  would  hope  that 
could  come  as  early  as  possible  this 
week  for  the  very  reasons  I  indicated 
on  Friday.  If  a  veto  is  sustained,  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  pressure  for  us  to  move 
very  quickly  on  another  measure.  And 
I  think  we  should  do  that.  I  do  not 
know  at  this  point  whether  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  votes  to  sustain  the  veto 
or  not.  I  think  it  is  very  close. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  Senators 
have  not  yet  made  a  judgment.  But  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  have  some 
bipartisanship,  and  that  it  is  not  going 
to  be  strictly  a  partisan  matter.  Be- 
cause I  believe  that  on  the  merits,  the 
President  made  the  correct  judgment. 
And  I  would  say  to  my  Republican  col- 
leagues, in  addition  to  the  merits,  I 
think  this  is  a  very  important  test  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

If  I  have  any  remaining  time,  I  jrield 
it  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  I>akota 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


INTERNATIONAL  FARM  CRISIS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  a  BCarch  23,  1987,  New 
York  Times  article  which  pointed  out 
that  the  chief  issue  at  upcoming  nego- 
tiations will  be  farm  aid  issues.  The  ar- 
ticle is  entitled  "The  U.S.  Will  Stress 
Farm  Aid  Issues  in  Global  Talks."  It 
states  in  part  that  senior  officials  of 
the  Reagan  administration  say  the 
cost  of  aiding  farmers  has  become 
such  a  burden  to  so  many  countries 
that  the  United  States  wants  to  push 
the  problem  to  the  top  of  the  list  of 
international  economic  issues  to  l>e 
discussed  at  the  seven  nation  meeting 
in  June. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
many  Western  democracies  are  over- 
producing and  spending  a  great  deal  in 
support  of  farmers  or  agricultural  pro- 
grams. There  does  not  seem  to  be  mar- 
kets for  these  surplus  products.  Per- 
haps the  Western  democracies  can 
take  a  unified  approach  to  dealing 
with  some  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sponsored  leg- 
islation urging  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration make  it  a  top  priority  to 
negotiate  an  international  treaty  re- 
garding land  set-asides.  At  least  two 
Ehiropean  political  psuties  have  urged 
that  the  European  Common  Market 
countries  adopt  set-aside  programs, 
and  land  conservation  programs  simi- 


lar to  what  the  United  States  has  to 
reduce  agricultural  production.  That  is 
a  very  important  goal  to  seek  and  to 
achieve. 

I  have  been  very  impressed  that 
both  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  have  begun  to  stress 
the  issue  of  the  need  for  an  interna- 
tional agreement  among  countries  to 
reduce  agricultural  production.  That 
might  well  include  the  United  States, 
Canada,  the  Common  Market,  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  and  others.  This  is  an 
idea  whose  time  will  come.  We  are  cer- 
tainly not  expecting  immediate  action. 
But  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  placed  this 
problem  at  the  top  of  the  list  for  inter- 
national negotiation. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  point  out  that  I 
think  we  have  to  realize  that  a  solu- 
tion to  the  farm  problem,  a  solution  to 
the  surplus  problem,  lies  in  the  area  of 
international  trade  and  international 
agreements.  If  the  United  States,  for 
example,  were  to  adopt  a  program  of 
mandatory  production  controls  it 
would  be  fine  that  if  we  do  it  alone 
other  countries  wiU  merely  increase 
production  and  overtake  our  markets. 
We  will  not  be  solving  the  problem 
unless  other  countries  cooperate. 

This  is  something  that  the  Reagan 
administration  has  recognized  and  I 
think  both  political  parties  recognize. 

I  shall  be  pursuing  a  resolution 
which  I  have  offered  in  the  Senate 
and  was  offered  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Beredter,  which  urges  that 
the  United  States  make  it  a  negotiat- 
ing point  with  other  surplus  producing 
countries  that  they  engage  in  a  coordi- 
nated soil  conservation  program  that 
might  set  aside  as  much  as  10  percent 
of  the  crop  acreage.  This  is  the  type  of 
farm  programs  that  those  countries 
should  be  adopting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Monday.  March  23, 
1987,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

V£.  Wnx  Strxss  Farm-Aid  Issues  ih 
Olobal  Talks 

(By  Peter  T.  Kilbom) 

WASHmcTON,  March  20.— Senior  officials 
of  the  Reagan  Administration  say  the  cost 
of  aiding  farmers  has  become  such  a  burden 
to  so  many  countries  that  the  United  States 
wants  to  push  the  problem  to  the  top  of  tbe 
list  of  international  economic  Issues  to  be 
negotiated  this  year. 

"They've  got  to  talk  about  agriculture," 
said  W.  Allen  Wallls.  Undersecretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  and  the  head  of 
the  Administration  team  that  is  preparing 
for  the  seven-nation  economic  summit  con- 
ference in  June  in  Venice. 

"I'd  say  dearly  that's  the  most  important 
economic  problem  today— more  important 
than  trade,  debt  and  so  on,"  he  said.  'Agri- 
culture has  more  potential  for  all  sorts  of 
devastating  consequences." 


A  sacioa  m  'Aaaoum  chaos' 


M.  Alan  Woods,  a  Deputy  United  States 
Trade  Representative,  said:  "It's  a  sector  of 
the  world  economy  that  is  in  absolute  chaoa. 
It  has  to  be  brought  under  control,  and  it's 
not  something  that  one  country  can  do 
alone." 

Such  views  are  common  in  Europe  as  welL 
In  a  speech  here  earlier  this  month.  Brit- 
ain's Agriculture  Minister.  Michael  Jopling, 
said  "there  is  a  growing  consensus  about  the 
need  for  urgent  action"  on  farm  issues. 

Farming  worldwide  is  plagued  by  overpro- 
duction and  depressed  prices,  problems  that, 
most  countries  agree,  are  largely  the  conse- 
quence of  domestic  economic  policies.  While 
the  battles  among  the  big  industrial  powers 
have  been  dominated  again  this  year  by  cmi- 
fllcts  over  growth,  currency  values,  trade,  fi- 
nances and  loans  to  developing  countries, 
agriculture  has  drawn  increasing  attentlm 
as  it  has  become  evident  that  farm  pohdes 
to  some  extent  underlie  all  these  issues. 

Traditionally,  farm  policy  has  been  a 
matter  that  countries  kept  off  the  table  at 
multilateral  negotiations.  Successful  negoti- 
ation presumably  would  require  concessions 
In  the  payments,  subsidies  and  restrictions 
on  imports  that  nations  grant  their  farmers. 
Elected  governments  have  been  unwilling  to 
trade  away  programs  so  dear  to  their  politi- 
cally powerful  farm  constituencies. 

But  in  farming,  as  in  many  other  econom- 
ic areas,  attitudes  have  been  changing.  For 
one  thing,  spending  on  agriculture  has 
grown  so  huge  that  it  is  crowding  aside  the 
demands  of  other  powerful  interests.  In  the 
United  States,  aid  to  farmers  is  expected  to 
total  $27  billion  in  a  year  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  is  projected  at  $180  bQ- 
lion.  With  Congress  and  the  Administratton 
now  committed  to  cutting  the  defidt, 
mostly  through  reductions  in  spending,  agri- 
cultural costs  emerge  as  a  highly  visible 
target. 

The  problem  is  similar  elsewhere:  The  12- 
nation  Eluropean  Economic  Community 
spent  $23  billion  on  farm-support  programs 
last  year:  Japan  st>ent  $15  billion. 

Pressure  for  change  also  arises  as  the  tra- 
ditionally parochial  business  of  fsrming  be- 
comes caught  in  the  spreading  web  of  eco- 
nomic interdependence  among  nations.  One 
country's  farm-support  polldes  affect  world 
prices  and  the  economies  of  other  countries 
as  surely  as  do  changes  in  the  values  of  cur- 
rendes. 

President  Reagan  put  the  subject  on  the 
international  negotiating  table  last  year  at 
the  economic  summit  conference  in  Tokyo. 
The  other  participants  agreed  with  the 
President  that  agricultural  policies  in  one 
country  often  affect  other  countries  and 
that  talks  on  the  issue  are  needed. 

That  consensus  helped  put  agriculture 
among  the  topics  that  the  world's  trade 
ministers  listed  for  negotiation  In  the  round 
of  trade  talks  that  will  begin  next  year. 
President  Reagan  now  wants  to  use  the 
summit  conference  that  he  will  attend  in 
June  to  broaden  the  debate  and  push  the 
trade  tallLS  along.  The  June  meeting  will 
also  be  attended  by  the  leaders  of  Japan, 
West  Germany,  France.  Italy.  Britain  and 
Canada. 

"The  odds  for  success  increase  wh«i  we 
get  heads  of  government  sending  these 
kinds  of  instructions,"  said  Daniel  O.  Am- 
stutz,  an  Undersecretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  President's  commitment  to  the  issue 
of  agriculture  makes  it  central  even  to  thoae 
governments  that  might  prefer  a  different 
emphasis.    West    Germany,    for    example. 
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would  give  hliSier  priority  to  deallnr  with 
the  bndiet  defldt  in  tlie  Utalted  States, 
wbldt  tbe  OennaiM  aee  u  the  principal 
eaun  of  the  imtMrianeei  in  the  world  econo- 
my. 

■^ot  wiutever  la  important  to  tbe  United 
States  is  important  to  us."  said  Dietrich  Von 
Kyau.  economics  minister  at  tbe  West 
German  1Y-*~*t  here.  He  said  of  farm 
policy.  "If  we  dont  take  It  Into  account,  we 
oouM  find  oursdres  in  a  trade  war." 

Tbe  source  of  tbe  ivoblem  is  supply  and 
Woridwide  farm  production  has 
rWng  about  S  percent  a  year,  accord- 
int  to  Robert  L.  Tbompaon.  dean  of  agricul- 
ture at  Purdue  Univenlty.  In  tbe  IMO's. 
■urope.  India  and  China  have  become  ex- 
porten  of  farm  producta. 

The  surplus  of  the  19M's  now  mocks  the 
accepted  wisdom  of  the  19T0's-that  the 
worid  was  beaded  toward  critical  shortages 
in  food.  "We've  got  the  problem  of  overpro- 
dOfCtlan  in  a  saturated  world  market,"  said 
Derwent  Renahaw,   an  economist  at   the 


an  offices  of  the  Eurt«>ean  Com- 


Wi 

mubity. 

rith  supplies  of  food  outpacing  demand, 
prices  have  dropped  dramatically.  The 
richer  countries  help  their  farmers  maintain 
Inoames  through  direct  governmental  pay- 
menti,  subsidies  and  restraints  on  Imports. 
That  support  has  encouraged  farmers  to 
produce  even  more. 

Qy  subsidizing  their  own  production  the 
ricber  countries  undermine  the  ability  of 
poorer  countries,  where  production  costs  are 
oftan  lower,  to  sell  their  goods  in  the  world 
ma|ket.  This  deprives  them  of  revenues 
ihm  need  to  develop  their  economies  and 
nuif e  payments  on  their  loans  from  devel- 
oped countries. 

"file  basic  problem  in  world  agriculture  Is 
ths|t  the  rich  nations  provide  too  many  In- 
centives for  production,  thereby  creating 
ovvsupply  and  depressed  prices,"  Mr.  Am- 
stuiz,  the  Agriculture  undersecretary,  said. 

COOPERATIVX  STFORT  FAVORKD 

If  Is  generally  conceded  that  the  least 

Tway  for  nations  to  reduce  their 
STOCKS  FOR  M  WEEK  ENDED  MAR.  20, 1987 


March  SO.  1987 


spendlnf  for  fanners  would  be  to  coordinate 

reductions  in  aid  so  that  no  one  country 

another's  expense.  But  disagree- 

mmts  aiise  over  the  precise  approach. 

Mr.  Vi  oods  said  some  European  countries 

poUcy  that  would,  in  effect,  create 

»  insure  all  cotmtries  a  piece  of 
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favor  a 
cartels 

world  agricultural  markets.  Others,  notably 
CanadaTand  Australia,  want  agreement  on 
rapid  aQd  concerted  reductions  by  all  coun- 
tries of  the  subsidieB  they  pay  to  promote 
exports.. 

Administration  sees  the  first 
as  a  violation  of  its  free-market 
philosophy,  but  it  views  tbe 
lethod  as  a  partial  step  toward  its 
1— comprehensive,  step-by-step  re- 
'  barriers  to  trade, 
jurage  others  to  adopt  the  Ameri- 
ch,  the  Administration  promises 
ible  about  the  pace  at  which  farm 
are  phased  out.  "But  we  want 
dates  ceriAin  for  each  step  of  the  ptuue- 
outs,"  Mr.  Amstutz  said.  Other  countries,  he 
said  could  thwart  the  process  by  resisting 
such  deadlines. 


SS8s- 


MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  momJng  btisiness  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1:15  pjn..  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  S  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
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WHY  AMERICAN  BANKING  IS 
SOX7ND 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  BCr.  President,  is 
our  commercial  banking  system  in 
trouble?  We  are  all  aware  that  in  1985 
there  were  more  commercial  bank  fail- 
ures than  in  any  year  in  the  last  50. 
that  is  since  the  Great  Depression. 
One  htmdred  and  eighteen  banks 
failed  in  1985.  How  did  we  do  last 
year?  Last  year  was  worse.  Last  year 
144  banks  failed.  As  of  March  19.  1987. 
50  banlcs  had  already  f  aOed.  At  that 
pace,  some  200  banks  will  go  banltrupt 


be  ore  the  year  is  out.  Is  this  reason 
f  oi  concern?  Of  course  it  is.  But  let  us 
pilt  these  failures  into  perspective. 
There  are  still  more  than  14,000  inde- 

ident    commercial    banks    in    this 

itry.   Last   year— the   worst   year 

slQce  the   1930's— almost  precisely   1 

;nt  of  this  Nation's  banks  failed. 

Lat  compares  with  a  failure  rate  in 
19^6  of  1.25  percent  for  all  of  Ameri- 
ca^ business.  So  banking  had  a  smaller 
rate  of  failure  than  most  businesses. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  is  shocking 
for  American  banks;  because  banking 
has  by  reputation  operated  more  con- 
servatively than  other  businesses. 
Safety  and  soimdness  is  a  cardinal 
tepet  of  btmking.  Our  banlts  are  more 
closely  and  constantly  regulated  than 
aiiy  other  business  by  far.  Further- 
more the  200  failures  anticipated  this 
yepu-  based  on  the  current  figures  and 
the  estimate  of  Chainnan  Seidman  of 
tile  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 

bion  would  exceed  the  national  aver- 
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age  of  failures  for  all  businesses  and 
would  exceed  the  1986  average  of  any 
other  major  business  category. 

Let  Os  keep  other  facts  in  mind  to 
appreciate  the  fuU  significance  of 
bank  fkilures.  First  even  in  1986  there 
were  far  more  new  banks  chartered 
than  the  number  of  old  bank  failures. 
In  1946,  258  new  banks  were  char- 
tered. While  144  banks  failed.  So  there 
were  thanks  waiting  in  the  wings  that 
movedi  in  to  more  than  replace  the 
banks  that  failed. 

Somehow  most  of  us  view  a  bank 
failure  as  specially  catastrophic.  We 
envision  long  lines  of  depositors  who 
have  nut  their  life  savings  in  the  bank. 
The  bfuik  goes  down,  and  there  goes 
all  the  cash  and  credit  many  families 
have.  Is  that  a  true  picture?  The 
answer  is  an  emphatic  "no."  In  the 
first  clace,  every  deposit  in  virtually 
every  isommercial  bank  is  now  insured 
up  to  $100,000.  But  don't  those  who 


have  put  more  than  $100,000  in  a  bank 
stand  to  lose  whatever  they  have  de- 
posited over  $100,000?  Again  the 
answer  is  a  firm  "no."  In  spite  of  the 
relatively  large  number  of  bank  fail- 
ures in  1985  KoA  1986,  the  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  depositors  lost  noth- 
ing. In  virtually  every  case,  the  FDIC 
was  able  to  provide  a  continuation  of 
the  deposits  with  other  institutions 
and  with  the  right  of  prompt  with- 
drawal for  every  depositor.  Oh  yes.  in 
any  business  failure  there  are  heart- 
brealilng  losers.  A  failed  banks'  stock- 
holders lose  their  Investment,  usually 
their  fuU  investment.  Bank  employees 
lose  their  Jobs.  Management  not  only 
loses  their  Jobs  but  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  banlcs  under  their  manage- 
ment in  many  cases  these  managers  of 
f aOed  banks  often  have  difficulty  find- 
ing anything  like  comparable  work. 
But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  part  of  the 
pidnful  price  we  pay  for  an  efficient 
free  enterprise  economy.  It  is  a  price 
worth  pairing.  The  fact  of  failure  and 
the  specter  of  f  ailxire  provide  prime  in- 
centives that  keep  stockholders  and 
management  prudent.  They  pressure 
management  into  long,  hard  hours 
and  unrelenting  effort  to  find  ways  to 
avoid  f  sdlure. 

Sure  the  bank  failures  of  the  1980's 
to  date  provide  real  cause  for  concern. 
They  are  indeed  worse  than  they  have 
been  for  50  years.  But  before  the 
advent  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  with  its  examination 
powers  and  its  psychological  benefits 
in  assuring  depositors  that— come 
what  may— their  savings  were  safe, 
failxires  were  far  more  common.  In  the 
early  thirties— just  before  the  advent 
of  deposit  insurance  and  the  bank  hol- 
iday of  1933.  failures  exceeded  1,000  in 
each  of  several  years.  And  millions  of 
depositors  lost  their  savings. 

American  banking  today  remains, 
overall,  remarkably  safe  and  prudent. 
Compared  with  banldng  in  any  other 
country  it  is  also  far  more  competitive, 
far  less  concentrated,  and  far  more 
closely  attuned  to  the  communities  it 
serves. 

Mr.  President,  ask  yourself  why  has 
America  become  the  preminent  coun- 
try for  small  and  independent  busi- 
ness? One  big  reason  is  our  unique  lo- 
cally owned  banking  system.  Where 
other  countries  have  five  or  six  banks 
that  do  95  percent  of  the  banldng  busi- 
ness, we  have  literally  14,000  inde- 
pendent banks,  most  of  them  locally 
owned,  typically  by  the  managers  who 
operate  them.  That  means  a  commit- 
ment to  the  community  and  to  the 
business  in  that  community. 

Now  ask  yourself,  why  do  businesses 
fail?  And  why  do  they  succeed?  They 
fail  because  they  do  not  control  their 
costs.  They  succeed  when  they  do. 
They  need  a  cost  accounting  system. 
They  need  it  to  hold  down  costs.  They 
also  need  it  to  price  their  products 
wisely.  They  need  to  control  their  in- 


ventories. They  need  it  to  numage 
their  receiveables.  They  need  to  hold 
down  personnel  costs.  They  need  it  to 
provide  the  data  they  must  have  in 
making  wise  equipment  purchases.  So 
where  do  they  get  the  kind  of  advice 
to  develop  the  controls  they  need  to 
permit  them  to  operate  successfulljr? 
Answer:  this  kind  of  advice  comes 
overwhelming y  from  their  bankers. 
Unfortunately,  too  few  independent 
business  men  understand  this,  and  the 
rest  of  the  public  knows  far  too  little 
about  it. 


WE  MUST  SEND  A  MESSAGE 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  just  6 
months  ago  the  Congress  passed  a 
major  drug  bill,  smd  the  effort  was 
supported  by  the  administration.  It 
was  supported  by  the  administration 
with  great  f amfare.  There  was  the  tre- 
mendous bill-signing  ceremony  in 
which  many  Senators  who  were  nm- 
ning  for  reelection  were  put  in  very 
prominent  places.  The  administration 
took  great  credit  for  the  bill. 

But  that  support  has  faded  with  the 
winter.  The  new  Congress  received  the 
administration's  proposed  budget  cuts 
in  the  domestic  drug  programs  and  we 
find  that  in  many  instances  over  50 
percent  was  cut  in  law  enforcement, 
education,  and  treatment. 

Then  this  month  the  President  has 
reported  to  the  Congress  on  which 
major  drug-producing  countries  have 
cooperated  fully  with  the  United 
States  in  controlling  narcotics.  This, 
again,  was  a  provision  that  was  re- 
quired by  the  new  Drug  Act. 

That  list  of  countries  is  required  by 
the  new  drug  law,  which  authorizes 
the  withholding  of  50  percent  of  U.S. 
aid  to  countries  that  do  not  cooperate 
fuUy. 

That  was  the  language.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  was  intended  by  Congress 
to  strengthen  the  U.S.  hand  in  sup- 
porting the  worldwide  eradication  of 
drugs.  Instead,  it  loolis  to  me  as  if  this 
Ust  is  an  embarrassment  and  a  direct 
threat  to  the  U.S.  position.  The  ad- 
ministration has  excused  major  drug- 
producing  countries  altogether  and 
has  only  penalized  three  countries;  in 
other  words,  three  are  put  on  that  list 
as  not  ftilly  cooperating:  Afghanistan. 
Iran,  and  Syria.  It  does  happen  to  be  a 
little  strange,  BCr.  President,  that 
those  are  the  three  that  do  not  receive 
any  foreign  aid  from  us  at  all— so  they 
go  on  the  list. 

State  Department  officials  have  re- 
portedly been  confused  about  what 
Congress  meant  by  countries  which 
fully  cooperate.  But  if  you  look  at 
their  own  information  in  their  own 
report,  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Strategy  Report  of  March 
1987— that  is  State  Department  lan- 
guage. It  is  reported  that  Peru  eradi- 
cated only  2,500  hectares  of  coca 
plants  out  of  an  overall  crop  of  120,000 


hectares  and  continues  to  have  vile 
corruption  througout  its  Government, 
security  forces,  and  police.  That  is 
State  Department  language,  but  Peru 
1b  considered  to  be  one  of  the  coun- 
tries that  are  cooperating  fully. 

PiJEistan  is  said  to  have  tuul  an 
opium  production  in  1986  which  ex- 
ceeds the  previous  year.  Tet  Pakistan 
is  not  put  on  the  Ust  as  a  country  that 
is  not  cooperating  fully. 

The  Royal  Bahamian  Defense 
Forces  have  worked  with  U.S.  defense 
forces  to  combat  drugs  on  the  high 
seas  and  we  axe  glad  to  see  that  effort. 
But  the  Bahamian  Government  has 
refused  to  act  on  13  extradition  no- 
tices, many  against  their  Government 
officials  who  are  accused  of  drug  of- 
fenses. 

Is  that  cooperating  fully? 

Colombia  did  extradite  drug  kingpin 
Lehder  to  the  United  States  for  pros- 
ecution, but  its  coca  eradication  pro- 
gram is  only  an  experiment  and  other 
drug  kingpins  are  entwined  with  Gov- 
ernment officials,  police,  and  business- 
men. Yet  I  guess  that  is  listed  as  coop- 
erating fully. 

Only  last  week,  the  President  of  the 
Central  Bank  of  Bolivia  annotmoed  in 
Miami  that  his  country  was  going  to 
be  using  its  U.S.  assistance  for  crop 
eradication  and  substitution  to  pay  off 
their  foreign  debt.  I  wonder  if  that  is 
cooperating  fully. 

The  State  Department  acknowledges 
that  bad  weather  and  unrest  in  these 
countries  have  hampered  efforts.  I  un- 
derstand that,  but  I  wonder  why  that 
bad  weather  has  not  hampered  the 
harvesting  of  drug  crops. 

We  have  for  long  been  aware  that 
the  most  efficient  and  cost-effective 
way  to  control  drugs  is  at  their  source. 
To  eradicate  illegal  drugs  worldwide. 
The  Antidrug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  recog- 
nizes that  fact  and  therefore  strength- 
ened U.S.  drug  policy  internationally 
as  well  as  domestlcaUy.  We  want  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  respect  our  Na- 
tion's efforts  against  drugs.  We  will 
never  receive  that  respect  if  we  contin- 
ue to  cave  in  to  other  pressures. 

We  recognize  that  a  lot  of  these 
countries  have  very  difficult  situations 
and  we  recognize  that  we  have  mixed 
relationships  with  them.  Perhaps, 
they  are  cooperating  fully  with  us  on 
those  other  endeavors.  The  new  law 
allowed  the  President  to  make  excep- 
tions for  the  noncooperating  countries 
if  he  felt  the  "vital  interest  of  the 
United  States,"  were  placed  at  risk. 
We  wanted  the  President  to  weigh 
what  countries  were  doing  in  drug 
eradication  against  what  they  were 
doing  in  the  other  areas  and  to  put 
that  in  writing  for  the  Congress.  Tet 
we  find  that  the  State  Department 
simply  ignored  that  in  many  of  these 
instances. 

We  know  that  drugs  are  monopoliz- 
ing our  police  and  that  they  are  jeop- 
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anUitnc  our  communities.  We  know 
that  they  are  depleting  our  resources. 
We  know  more  than  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  they  are  ruining  our  chil- 
droi  and  they  are  killing  our  dttasens: 
they  are  «— ii«i"g  a  crime  wave  across 
this  country— robbery,  burglary,  as- 
sault—aU  of  these  crimes  by  people  are 
trying  to  get  the  money  to  feed  their 
habtts.  If  those  Interests  are  not  im- 
portant. If  they  are  outweighed  by 
some  of  these  others,  then  I  want  to 
see  the  State  Department  say  so. 

I  thbik  the  interests  of  our  citizens 
have  to  be  of  prime  imjMrtance.  Even 
terrorists  do  not  threaten  our  well- 
b«dng  as  recklessly  as  illegal  drugs.  It 
Is  time  we  sent  that  message  to  the 
woiid  that  we  are  serious  about  drugs. 
We  have  that  opportimity  before  the 
Chamber  this  week.  The  Senate 
should  pass  a  disapproval  resolution 
and  send  the  list  back  to  the  State  De- 
partment for  reevaluation.  Our  action 
win  tell  the  world  that  Americans  are 
ready  to  support  strict  drug  policies  at 
home,  but  also  abroad. 


CONGRESS 


lONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business  be 
extended  until  1:20  pan. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saktobd).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 


HIGHWAY  FUNDS  NEE33ED  NOW 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  Mon- 
tana and  her  neighboring  States  are 
not  getting  any  pork  out  of  the  high- 
way bill  the  President  vetoed  last 
week.  Rather  than  red  meat,  we  need 
basic  fruits  to  relieve  the  scurvy 
brought  on  by  the  economic  doldrums 
that  have  traumatized  our  part  of  the 
country  where  agriculture,  energy, 
minerals,  and  forest  products  suiffer. 
And.  like  the  scurvy-ridden  crew  of  a 
windjammer  on  a  windless  sea,  we 
crave  not  poi^— just  a  few  lemons  and 
oranges.  And  we  need  it  now. 

Where  we  live,  construction  seasons 
begin  in  late  April  and  end  in  October. 
Even  with  enactment  of  a  highway  bill 
now.  State  advertising  for  bids  and  let- 
ting the  contracts  takes  another  60 
days-^une  1.  So,  if  the  President's 
veto  stands,  that  requires  at  least  an- 
other 30  days  to  get  a  new  bill  on  the 
President's  desk  and  the  first  con- 
struction jobs  will  come  on  July  4—3 
months  into  the  season.  Given  all  of 
the  procedures  of  passing  a  new  bill- 
both  Houses  acting,  the  conference 
committee,  enrollment,  engrossment, 
and  transmission  to  the  President  for 
signing— it  more  likely  would  take  60 
days  to  enact  a  new  bill.  That  puts  us 
into  August  and,  as  sure  as  death  and 
taxes,  the  weather  will  shut  us  down 


in  October.  That  is  not  much  of  a  con- 
struction season. 

Montana  does  not  get  any  special 
projlects  or  big  mass  transit  fimds— 
jun  our  ordinary  share  of  the  gas  tax 
trust  to  keep  our  highways  repaired 
and  safe.  There  is  not  any  pork  in  this 
bill  for  Montana,  but  we  are  as  desper- 
ate for  it  as  if  we  were  the  crew  on  a 
stalled  windjammer  suffering  from 
aevivy. 

So  desperate  are  we  for  anything  to 
revive  construction  that  contractors 
and  workers  have  started  a  coimtdown 
to  1991  when,  maybe,  deplojmient  of 
the  Midgetman  missiles  wiU  require 
upgrading  roads  in  central  Montana. 

So  what  is  the  President  talking 
about  in  budget-busting  pork?  Isn't 
the  real  barrel  of  pork  in  the  Penta- 
gon contracts?  While  neither  highway 
ma|s  transit  spending  nor  Pentagon 
spe$iding  are  without  flaws,  I  think 
thei  President  is  wrong  in  terming  the 
highway  bill  "pork  barrel"  while  bless- 
ing the  big  spending  of  defense  pro- 
curement. 

I^ntagon  contracts  of  $116  billion 
per  year  dwarf  $17  billion  in  highway 
contracts,  yet  it  is  the  latter  that,  if 
wltneld  longer,  may  be  the  proverbial 
|w  that  broke  the  camel's  back  in 
}nomy  which  has  already  been 
id  into  a  recession  in  States  like 
itana. 

>  is  not  Just  the  highways  waiting  to 
}uilt  or  repaired  that  we  are  des- 
perately awaiting:  it  is  the  shot  in  the 
arm  the  basic  economy  needs  to  over- 
come the  long  siege  of  sc\irvy  we  have 
already  endured. 

Nbtwithstanding  the  President's 
veto,  we  need  the  highway  bill  now. 

Cthe  following  proceedings  occxirred 
lat^r  in  the  day  and  are  printed  at  this 
poi|it  by  unanimous  consent.) 

NCAA  CHAMPIOIISHIP  GAME 

D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated,  many  of  my  colleagues 
kn^w  the  final  game  of  the  NCAA 
championship  Is  tonight  at  the  Super- 
doitie  in  New  Orleans. 

IThis  game  will  feature  my  alma 
ma|«r,  Syracuse  University,  against 
soifte  other  team  whose  name  I  have 
difficulty  remembering.  My  staff,  how- 
ever, tells  me  it  is  some  team  called 
the  "Hooslers." 

I  have  wondered  and  the  question 
has  come  up  repeatedly  what  on  Earth 
is  a  Hoosier?  This  has  been  debated  by 
philosophers  and  scientists  through- 
out the  ages. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done  extensive 
research  into  this  issue  and,  in  fact,  as 
you  can  see,  I  have  been  pulling  my 
hafa-  out  over  it.  It  tiu-ns  out  that  I 
really  need  to  do  something  rather 
siniply  put,  to  refer  to  that  time-hon- 
or<)d  tradition  of  looking  and  consult- 
ing Webster's  dictionary,  and  it  just  so 
happens  that  that  Is  what  I  have  done. 
I  have  brought  that  dictionary  right 
hete  so  that  no  one  can  question  the 
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authenticity  of  what  a  Hoosier  is,  Mr. 
President. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  actual  defi- 
nition of  the  "Hooslers"  here  and  now 
for  the  Record. 

A  Hoosier  One: 

As  w4  all  know,  as  they  taught  us 
back  inl  grade  school  days,  this  is  the 
definition  which  stands  out  when  one 
is  givenjthe  greatest  use— 

An  awkward,  unhandy,  or  tmskiUed 
person.  I 

Two:  Tb  loaf  on  or  botch  a  Job. 

Three:  pf  or  relating  to  Indiana. 

Mr.  Pf-esident,  I  would  submit  to  you 
that  if  that  is  the  case,  and  no  one  cer- 
tainly would  question  Webster's  Third 
New  International  Dictionary,  un- 
abridged, Mr.  President,  the  outcome 
of  the  game  tonight  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion and  Syracuse  will  be  victorious. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DfAMATO.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  bIyrD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor  knows  that  under  rule  xi'ic,  an- 
other Senator  may  ask  the  Chair  to 
ask  a  J^nator  to  take  his  seat  if  he 
speaks  disparagingly  of  another  State 
in  the  l^nion. 

The  distinguished  Senator,  I  hope, 
does  not.  intend  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  the  State  of  Indiana? 

Mr.  d'AMATO.  Of  course  not.  That 
would  i^ver  be  my  intent. 

Howef^er,  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  come  upon  this  definition  of  a  Hoo- 
sier, an|l  I  am  wondering  if  my  distin- 
guished colleague  had  ever  heard  of 
that  definition  heretofore? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  not,  and  I  thank 
the  dismnguished  Senator  for  giving  us 
a  very  flluminating  speech  on  the  defi- 
nition. 

I  Just  wanted  to  be  suire  that  we  were 
not  about  to  have  a  transgression  of 
rule: 

Mr.  d'AMATO.  It  is  certainly  not  in- 
tended to  do  that  and.  of  course,  we 
look  forward  to  this  game  with  great 
anticipation. 

But  what  I  have  done,  Mr.  President, 
has  brought  the  famous  orange  terri- 
ble toWel  that  fans  of  Syracuse  have 
used  sO  many  times  in  waving  it  in 
their  iymbolic  victory  cry,  and  I 
thought  I  would  bring  two  of  them  for 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Indi- 
ana, add  they  can  use  this  as  a  crying 
towel.  1 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  think 
that  the  Hooslers  stand  a  better 
chance  of  winning  tonight  at  the 
Academy  Awards  in  Hollywood,  rather 
than  in  New  Orleans. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  for  reflections  on  the 
game  «>  take  place  this  evening,  an 
event  that  all  Americans  or  many 
Americfuis  wiU  be  particularly  tuned 
in  to  a|id,  as  I  say  myself,  as  an  aliun- 
nus  of  ISyracuse  I  take  great  pride  in 
their  hjaving  come  so  far  for  the  first 


time  in  their  history  in  the  NCAA 
championships. 

Let  me  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  for  permitting  me 
ttUs  opportunity  at  a  lighter  side  in  an 
Important  bill  that  we  are  tJilking 
about. 


ELECTINQ  C.  ABBOTT  SAFPOLD 
AS  SECRETARY  FOR  THE  BIA- 
JORITY  OP  THE  SENATE 

"Ux.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution,  which  has  been 
cleared  by  the  dlstingviished  Republi- 
can leader,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wiU  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  178): 

Resolved,  That  C.  Abbott  S&ffold  be,  and 
she  is  hereby,  elected  Secretary  for  the  Ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  effective  April  1.  1987. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  178)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  IX>LE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMENDING  DAVID  J.  PRATT 
FOR  FAITHFUL  AND  EXEMPLA- 
RY SERVICE  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution,  which  I  intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr. 
Dole,  and  I  ask  for  its  Inmiediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  foUows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  177),  commending 
David  J.  Pratt  for  his  faithful  and  exempla- 
ry service  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

S.  Rn.  177 

Whereas  David  J.  Pratt  has  faithfully 
served  the  Senate  as  an  officer  of  the 
Senate,  and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  wishes  to  express  its 
appreciation  for  his  dedicated  service  as  an 
officer  of  the  Senate,  and 

Whereas  the  said  David  J.  Pratt  at  all 
times  has  discharged  the  important  duties 
and  respooBlbilitles  of  his  office  with  great 
efficiency  and  diligence;  and 

Whereas  prior  to  his  service  as  Secretary 
for  the  Majority  and  Secretary  for  the  Mi- 
nority he  served  the  Senate  in  other  Impor- 
tant capacities,  and 

Whereas  his  loyalty,  dedication,  unfailing 
good  humor,  and  incisive  manner  will  be 
missed  by  all:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  Etevld  J.  Pratt  ts  hereby 
commended  for  his  faithful  and  outstanding 
service  to  the  Senate. 


Sic.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
to  David  J.  Pratt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  permitting  me  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution.  I  know  my  Re- 
publican colleague  will  Join  me  in 
wishing  David  the  very  best  of  luck  as 
he  goes  off  into  the  private  sector. 

Although  he  works  for  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  can  say 
without  any  hesitation  that  during  my 
2  years  as  majority  leader,  and  since 
January,  David  has  been  imfailingly 
kind,  courteous,  and  helpful  to  me,  my 
staff,  and  to  all  Republican  Senators. 
He  is  a  real  gentleman  and  a  true 
credit  to  the  Senate. 

He  has  sort  of  grown  up  in  the 
Senate.  He  started  in  1977  as  an  intern 
for  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee. 
Then  he  moved  up  through  the  ranks 
in  the  Policy  Committee,  joining  Sena- 
tor Byrd's  personal  staff  in  1981.  In 
1985,  he  became  the  Secretary  for  the 
Minority. 

During  David's  10  years  here,  he  has 
certainly  earned  the  respect  of  every- 
one in  this  Chamber,  Members  of  the 
Senate,  our  staff  people  are,  the 
people  he  deals  with.  I  certainly  want 
to  join  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  wishing  David  the  best  of  ev- 
erjrthing  as  he  moves  out  into  the  real 
world. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  sentiments  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader.  David  Pratt  has  worked  on 
my  personal  staff  for  a  number  of 
years.  As  the  distinguished  leader  has 
pointed  out,  David  served  as  Secretary 
for  the  Minority  and  now  Secretary 
for  Majority.  He  tias  impressed  every- 
one with  his  unfailing  courtesy,  good- 
natiu-edness,  good  humor,  remarkable 
equanimity,  and  a  very  warm  disposi- 
tion. He  has  been  most  helpful  to  me 
and  to  other  Senators  on  both  sides. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  regret  to  see 
David  Pratt  leave  the  office,  but  he 
goes  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  Sena- 
tors, I  am  sure.  I  know  that  he  appre- 
ciates the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  as  do  I  also. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say,  on  behalf  of  all  Demo- 
cratic Senators  and  on  my  own  behalf, 
how  much  we  appreciate  the  fine  work 
of  David  Pratt  and  how  much  we  will 
miss  him  as  he  goes  on  to  other  en- 
deavors. 

He  has  always  been  "Johnny-on-the- 
spot,"  if  you  will,  "David-on-the-spot," 
I  suppose;  always  willing  to  help.  I 
cannot    recall    an    occasion,    day    or 


night,  when  we  have  been  involved 
here  in  the  Senate  where  David  was 
not  immediately  available  to  assist  all 
Senators  in  carrying  out  the  woik  of 
the  Senate.  He  was  always  kind  and 
helpful  and  constructive  in  every  way. 
And  so,  we  thank  him  for  that  work. 
We  will  miss  him.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  177)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  TO  INDEFINITELY  POST- 
PONE HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 175 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  32,  House  Joint  Resolution 
175,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  majority 
leader  may  be  authorized  to  call  up 
Calendar  Order  No.  38,  S.  477,  at  any 
time  after  the  disposition  of  the  hous- 
ing bill,  after  consultation  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  same  request  anent  Calendar 
Order  No.  69,  S.  829. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distingiiished  Republican  leader 
for  his  cooperation. 

Inlr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  and  I  also  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  Senator  D'Amato.  for  letting  us 
to  interrupt  his  brilliant  statCTaent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Again.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

(Conclusion  of  later  proceedings.) 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  lylELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD.  WiU  the  distinguished 
Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  will  withhold. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  a  closure  of  morning  business? 
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The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  dosed. 


HOU8INO  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  prerkMis  order,  the  hotir  of  1:15 
bavins  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  825. 
which  the  ektxk.  wHl  report 
The  legislative  dak  read  as  follows: 
A  MD  (S.  nS)  to  amend  uad  extend  cer- 
tain laws  relatlnc  to  boualnc.  and  for  other 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  aheenceofa  quorum.     

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wlU  call  the  rolL 

The  Mil  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

,Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  we  are  going  to  begin  debate  on 
the  housing  bill  in  this  Congress 
which  is  f  (Hmally  labeled  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1987.  S.  825. 

Senator  Cbahstoh.  who  serves  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee <m  the  Banking  Committee,  is  en 
route  back  fnan  California  and  will  be 
here  a  little  bit  later  this  afternoon. 

So  I  would  like  to  begin  the  proceed- 
ing today  by  presenting  Senator  Crah- 
STOir's  statement  in  his  behalf,  and  it 
reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Preiident.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
Soiate  Is  ooosklerlnc  this  housing  bill  early 
in  the  legislative  iMslDn 

I  want  to  thank  the  Banking  Committee 
chairman.  Senator  Paoxxnx;  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Senator  Oaut,  my  fellow 
manager  of  the  bill.  Senator  lyAnATo;  and 
my  other  ooUeaguea  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee for  their  lielp  In  moving  this  bill 
along  without  delay. 

The  liill  is  the  i»oduct  of  the  broad,  bipar- 
tisan cooperation  that  I  intend  to  maintain 
in  the  Hoiislng  subcommittee's  work  In  the 
months  ahead. 

This  housing  Mil  is  long  overdue.  Many 
provisirais  have  been  under  dlscussicm  (or 
well  over  two  years.  Over  three  and  a  half 
years  have  passed  since  the  Senate  last  took 
action  on  a  housing  bllL  That  is  far  too 
long.  National  housing  and  development 
policy  has  been  severely  weakened  by  that 
inattention. 

The  bill  Is  fiscally  responsible.  In  essence, 
it  holds  the  Use  through  fiscal  1989  with  an 
acroas-tlM-board  funding  freeze  on  housing, 
rural  housing  and  community  development 
programs.  Authorisation  levels  in  the  bill 
fall  about  $1.8  billicm  below  the  CBO  base- 
line over  the  next  two  years. 

This  is  important  "housekeeping"  legisla- 
tion that  Includw  items  on  which  there  is 
broad  agreonent. 

The  committee  bill  will  provide  perma- 
nent authority  for  FHA  insurance  so  that 
we  win  never  repeat  the  experience  of  last 
year  when  FHA  was  forced  to  shut  down  six 
times  for  a  total  of  51  days.  That  inexcus- 


able ilsruption  harmed  the  housing  Indus- 
try a^d  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homebuy- 
ers. 

The  bill  will  extend  most  housing  and 
community  development  programs  through 
the  « kd  of  fiscal  1989  to  give  these  programs 
the  a  ability  tliat  is  needed  for  sound  man- 
agemtnt. 

It  1  ill  provide  essentially  a  freeze  at  cur- 
rent 1  unding  levels.  I  believe  that  a  compel- 
Ihig  <  ase  can  be  made  for  higher  fumUng 
levels  but  this  is  a  position  where  Congress 
can  li  old  firm.  Housing  and  community  de- 
velop noit  programs  have  already  been  re- 
duce<!  more  than  70%  below  the  fiscal  1980 
leveli  in  real  terms,  and  further  cuts  are 
simpqr  not  Justified. 

The  bill  will  prohibit  any  so-called  "user 
fees"  on  FHA.  Fannie  Mae,  Freddie  Mac.  or 
Olnnj  e  Mae,  which  would  drive  up  mortgage 
costs  for  homebuyers. 

It  ^111  establish  a  reverse  annuity  mort- 
gage I  trogram  In  FHA  to  offer  elderly  home- 
ownefs  a  safe  way  to  convert  their  home 
equity  into  a  stream  of  income. 

It  will  permanently  extend  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  to  help  ensure  the 
availwility  of  mortgage  finance  in  all  neigh- 
borhoods. 

It  ifiyi  bring  about,  at  long  last,  a  reform 
in  the  UDAO  project  selection  system  to 
give  Mrd-pressed  cities  in  every  region  of 
the  ApUQtry  a  fair  chance  to  receive  a 
X7DAO  grant 

The  bill  wOl  lay  the  groimdwork  for  re- 
f  ormpg  how  we  manage  and  preserve  public 
housgig. 

It  Will  open  the  way  for  more  residents  of 
publif  housing  to  manage  their  projects. 

It  iflll  permit  a  transfer  of  public  housing 
ownership  to  resident  management  corpora- 
tions! under  carefully  defined  conditions 
that  protect  the  Interests  of  low-income  ten- 
ants and  the  public. 

It  will  extend  Important  rural  housing 
programs. 

It  inil  start  the  Fair  Housing  InltlaUve 
Program  as  a  two  year  demonstration 
project  within  HUD  and  ensure  that  other 
fair  housing  enforcement  efforts  are  pro- 
tected. 

Th«  bill  will  establish  a  new  "Nehemiah 
Grant"  program  to  exi^and  homeownership 
for  low  income  families  and  rebuild  de- 
pressed neighborhoods  in  our  cities. 

In  kiunmary,  this  is  a  sound  bill  that  de- 
serve^ to  be  passed  promptly.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  so. 

That  concludes  the  opening  state- 
mei^  of  the  manager  of  the  biU,  Sena- 
tor CitAifSTOH.  the  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  I  will  have 
comments  of  my  own  to  make  shortly, 
but  t  think  at  this  time,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  if  he  would  like  to 
malEE  his  own  statement  at  this  time, 
andlthen  I  will  follow  his  with  my 
own;  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICIK.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Michigan, 
Senator  Riegle.  I  am  very  proud  to  be 
a  manager  of  the  bill  on  our  side. 

I  nrould  like  to  commend  Senator 
RnaLE  and  Senator  Cranston  in  par- 
ticular for  their  work  on  this  most  im- 
porliant  piece  of  legislation. 
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Howev<  r.  Mr.  President,  I  would  also 
like  peniission  and  seek  unanimous 
consent  o  disauw  another  matter  of 
grave  importance,  if  I  might,  that  is 
outside  0 1  the  context  of  this  bill  and 
so.  with  1  inanimous  consent,  if  I  might 


be  accorc  ed  no  more  than  5  minutes  to 
discuss  tills  most  topical  event  that 
will  ci«>ttire  the  attention  of  millions 
and  millions  of  Americans  tonight,  and 
I  dare  say  in  certain  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, in  ^rms  of  those  who  will  be 
watching  this  game,  this  event,  the 
NCAA  championship  may  even  out- 
draw  thoke  who  wiU  be  looking  at  the 
festlvitiet  held  in  Hollywood.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted 5  mmutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objedtion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  D'Amato  at  this 
point  are  printed  earlier  in  today's 

RlCORD.)| 

OP  THX  FLOOR 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
before  proceeding  with  my  statement 
on  the  Housing  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  ijhat  during  the  Senate  consid- 
eration 0^  S.  825,  the  Housing  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1987,  that 
the  following  individuals  be  granted 
the  privileges  of  the  floor:  Carmelo 
Bramante  and  James  Huley,  of  my 
staff;  Tom  Lykos,  of  the  Banking 
Commlttfee  staff;  Mary  Dwyer  Pem- 
broke, and  Jan  Maxfield  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  minority  staff;  and 
Ed  Rogers,  of  Senator  Bxan'  staff. 

The  PjlESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  before.  I  wanted  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  and  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Cranston,  and. 
indeed,  ill  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Banking  Committee  for  their  help  in 
reporting  out  this  bill. 

I  would  also  want  to  thank  my  staff, 
the  minority  staff,  and  the  mJEUority 
staff  for  the  work  that  they  have  done 
in  bringng  this  bill  to  this  particular 
point.     I 

For  nejarly  50  years,  Mr.  President, 
the  Federal  Government  has  played  a 
major  ro^e  in  advancing  national  hous- 
ing and  Economic  development  policies 
and  programs  in  its  partnership  with 
the  housing  industry  and  with  State 
and  loQB^  governments.  We  have  pro- 
deral  tax  incentives  to  pro- 
neownership  and  affordable 
tusing.  Direct  Federal  assist- 
ance ha^  been  provided  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  individuals  and  fami- 
lies so  that  they  may  be  sheltered  in 
decent  and  safe  housing. 

Government  assistance  also  has  been 
provided  through  the  establishment  of 
specialized  financial  institutions. 
These  federally  chartered  institutions 
have  channeled  funds  into  the  housing 
market  and  have  given  prospective 
homebuyers  access  to  affordable  mort- 
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gage  credit.  Other  Federal  programs 
have  been  developed  to  revitalize  our 
Nation's  Commercial  and  industrial 
areas,  to  rebuild  our  neighborhoods, 
and  to  provide  a  safe  environment  in 
which  every  American  can  live  and 
work. 

It  is  unrealistic,  therefore,  to  assume 
that  our  dties.  towns,  counties,  and 
other  localities  are  no  longer  in  need 
of  these  programs  that  are  adminis- 
tered by  HUD  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Our  communities 
must  continue  to  grow  and  develop 
and  their  residents  must  continue  to 
have  opportunities  to  prosper.  The 
Federal  Government  must  continue  to 
m*<ntjiin  houslng,  and  urban  and  rural 
revitallzation  as  one  of  its  highest  pri- 
orities. 

However,  recent  history,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tells  a  different  story.  The  Con- 
gress has  not  enacted  a  freestanding 
authorization  bill  of  Federal  housing 
and  community  development  pro- 
grams since  1980.  The  Senate  has  not 
considered  a  significant  authorizing 
bill  in  approximately  3  years.  Housing 
programs  have  had  to  stagger  along 
through  stopgap  fimding  measures. 
This  has  caused  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion in  our  communities. 

Since  1981,  many  of  these  programs 
have  had  to  face  Draconian  funding 
cuts.  Others  have  had  to  face  complete 
elimination.  These  actions  have  im- 
posed an  undeserved  financial  hard- 
ship on  our  States,  cities,  rural  areas, 
and  smaller  localities. 

Just  last  year,  the  inaction  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  reauthorizing  legislation 
caused  the  shutdown  of  PHA's  insur- 
ing authority  six  times  for  a  total  of  51 
days.  This  unprecedented  disruption 
imposed  needless  costs  of  the  housing 
industry  and  on  Americans  who  tried 
to  sell  a  home,  to  buy  a  home,  or  to  re- 
finance a  mortgage. 

America's  confidence  in  the  Federal 
role  in  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment is  at  an  all-time  low.  However, 
1987  gives  Congress  the  timely  oppor- 
tunity to  reaffirm  the  goal  set  forth  in 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949:  to  provide  a 
decent  home  and  suitable  living  envi- 
ronment for  every  American  family 
and  to  contribute  to  the  development 
and  redevelopment  of  our  Nation's 
communities. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us 
today  legislation  which  would  author- 
ize for  2  years  the  major  housing  and 
community  development  programs  ad- 
ministered by  HUD  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  The  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1987  represents  several  years  of  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  restore  faith  in 
these  Federal  programs. 

Many  provisions  of  the  bill  were  in- 
duded  in  last  year's  legislation,  S. 
2507,  and  have  the  demonstrated  sup- 
port of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is 


to  provide  the  existing  housing  and 
community  development  structure 
with  the  support  necessary  for  stable, 
sound  management,  and  the  effldent 
and  effective  delivery  of  services. 

KXTLAHATIOH  OP  BILL 

In  general,  the  committee  bill  would 
extend  the  authorization  for  most  pro- 
grams through  fiscal  1989  at  current 
levds  of  budget  authority,  permanent- 
ly authorize  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
programs,  prohibit  fee  increases  on 
Federal  mortgage  insurance  and  sec- 
ondary mortgage  credit  programs,  pro- 
vide for  a  fairer  project  selection 
system  and  allocation  formula  for  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Pro- 
gram, permit  the  testing  of  new  ap- 
proaches to  manage  low-income  public 
housing,  establish  a  new  program  to 
rebuild  iimer-city  neighborhoods  and 
expand  homeownership  opportunities 
to  families  with  modest  incomes,  and 
implement  the  Fair  Housing  Initia- 
tives program  on  a  demonstration 
basis. 

Specifically,  under  title  I.  the  bill 
would  provide  permanent  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration's mortgage  insurance  programs 
so  that  FHA  will  not  experience  any 
further  shutdown  of  its  insuring  oper- 
ation. It  would  extend  permanently 
the  authority  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act.  This  act  has  proven  to 
be  a  useful  tool  in  discouraging  redlin- 
ing and  other  discriminatory  practices. 
It  would  improve  the  Federal  under- 
writing procedures  of  mortgage  insur- 
ance on  large  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  intermediate  care  facilities 
and  provide  Federal  mortgage  insur- 
ance coverage  to  public  health  care  fa- 
cilities. 

Title  I  would  authorize  the  FHA  to 
develop  a  home  equity  conversion 
mortgage  program  so  that  older  home- 
owners would  have  a  safe  way  to  con- 
vert the  asset  of  their  home  into  a 
stream  of  income  during  their  retire- 
ment years. 

Title  I  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  implement  the  "DeWUde" 
agreements  signed  in  1974  with  several 
State  and  local  housing  agencies  to 
subsidize  mortgage  increases  and  to 
supplement  rental  assistance  pay- 
ments in  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  projects. 

Under  title  I,  premium  charges  on 
FHA  insurance  for  fixed-rate  morf 
gates  would  be  limited  to  3.8  percent 
and  for  other  mortgages  to  no  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  prindpal  obliga- 
tion. Fees  would  be  limited  on  Ginnie 
Mae,  Fannie  Mae,  and  Freddie  Mac 
secondary  mortgage  credit  programs. 
In  addition,  it  would  permanently 
extend  the  authority  of  Fannie  Mae 
and  Freddie  Biac  to  purchase  second 
mortgages,  which  expires  on  October 
1,  1987. 

Since  their  entry  into  the  second 
mortgage  market,  Faxuiie  Mae  and 
Freddie  Mac  have  been  able  to  reduce 


dramatically  the  very  high  interest 
rates  charged  on  second  mortgages.  In- 
terest rates  used  to  be  5  to  6  points 
above  first  mortgages.  Now.  secood 
mortgages  are  IM  to  2  points  above 
firsts.  This  competition  has  been  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  consumers  who 
want  to  purchase  or  improve  a  home. 
Home  buyers  would  continue  to  bene- 
fit from  lower  interest  rates  on  sec- 
onds and  the  mortgage  market  would 
realize  economic  effidendes  from  the 
certainty  created  under  permanent  au- 
thority. 

Title  I  would  reauthorize  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  Program 
for  2  years  at  its  current  level  of  %1M 
million  and  reform  the  UDAG  project 
selection  criteria  and  allocation  formu- 
la so  that  a  larger  number  of  eligible 
cities  would  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
receive  financial  assistance. 

The  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program  would  be  extended  for 
2  years  under  title  1.  The  CDBO  Pro- 
gram would  be  funded  at  the  current 
level  of  $3  billion  through  fiscal  year 
1989.  Also,  certain  metropolitan  dties 
and  urban  counties  of  the  CDBG  Pro- 
gram would  retain  their  entitlement 
classification  for  2  more  years,  and  in 
the  third  year,  their  status  would 
begin  to  be  phased  out. 

Finally  under  title  I,  various  commu- 
nity development  programs  would  be 
extended  through  fiscal  year  1989. 
such  as  the  Urban  Homesteading  Pro- 
gram, the  Neighborhood  Development 
Program,  and  programs  under  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion. 

Title  n  would  extmd  and  make  im- 
provements in  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams. It  would  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Rental  RehabiliUtion 
and  Rental  Housing  Development  Pro- 
grams and  would  fimd  them  at  $220 
million  and  $100  miUlon.  req;)ectively. 
It  would  authorize  a  less  costly  proce- 
dure for  developing  housing  that 
meets  the  special  needs  of  noneld^ly, 
handicapped  families,  in  addition  to 
reauthorizing  the  current  section  202 
Housing  for  the  Elderly  and  Handi- 
capped Program. 

Under  title  II,  lower  income  housing 
assistance  programs  would  be  reau- 
thorized through  fiscal  year  1989. 
These  programs  indude  public  and 
Indian  housing,  comprehensive  im- 
provement assistance,  and  section  8 
existing  housing  assistance.  Public 
housing  authorities  would  also  contin- 
ue to  receive  operating  subsidies. 

And  finally  under  title  n,  public 
housing  tenant  management  and  own- 
ership opportunities  would  be  expand- 
ed and  the  prevention  of  fraud  and 
abuse  in  HUD-administered  programs 
would  be  improved. 

Rural  housing  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration would  be  authorized  under 
Utle  Ul  through  fiscal  year  1989  at 
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eurmit  fundtng  levels.  Title  m  would 
also  •uthoriae  a  eonventional  finmnc- 
tnc  demonstntton  prognm  for  rural 
aiiii^f amiOy  and  multif amlly  homes. 

Unda-  title  IV.  the  FSlr  Houstaig  Ini- 
tiatives Ftocram  would  be  authorised 
throush  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1989. 
This  program  would  be  implonented 
on  a  demonstration  basis.  The  Secre- 
tary of  HDD  would  alter  into  con- 
tracts or  oooporatlve  agreonents  with 
public  and  solvate  entities  for  activi- 
ties that  would  prevmt  or  eliminate 
discriminatory  housing  practices. 

Title  V  would  establish  the  Nehemi- 
ah  Housing  Opportunity  Grant  Pro- 
gram. The  program  would  provide 
grants  to  ncmprofit  corporations  to 
issue  interest-free,  nonamortizing 
seccoid  mortgage  loans  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  in  distressed 
neighborhoods  for  the  purchase  of 
newly  constructed  or  substantially  re- 
habilitated homes.  The  maximum 
amount  of  a  Nehemiah  second  mort- 
gate  would  be  $15,000. 

OOaCLUUOH 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
Federal  housing  poUcy  must  promote 
home  ownership,  stimulate  housing  in 
the  private  sector,  and  provide  hous- 
ing assistance  to  individuals  and  fami- 
lies most  in  need.  This  bill  would  ac- 
complish these  objectives.  Further- 
more, the  provisions  embodied  in 
8.  82S  would  provide  the  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  our  country  with  the 
necessary  tools  for  revitalization. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bni.  We  must 
not   renege   on   our   commitment   to 
house  every  American  citizen  and  to 
aarist  in  the  development  of  America's 
communities 
Thanlc  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  RIEOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  tmm  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIEOIiE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  sup- 
port S.  825.  the  Housing  Act  of  1987 
and  to  cfnnmend  Senator  Crahstoh 
for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  Senate  floor  so  early  in  the 
100th  Congress. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Senator  D'Amato, 
and  we  certainly  wish  his  team  well,  as 
we  do  Indiana  also,  for  those  people 
who  are  rooting  for  that  side  later  this 
eventaig. 

In  the  past  6  years,  we  have  seen  an 
erosion  of  the  Federal  commitment  to 
housing.  The  statistics  show  that  very 
starkly.  Funding  for  assisted  housing 
has  been  cut  by  over  70  percent  since 
1980,  and  vital  commimlty  develop- 
ment programs  like  UDAO  have  been 
slashed  by  nearly  66  percent  since 
1980. 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  for  the 
Smate  and  the  Congress  to  act 
prmnpUy  on  a  housing  bill  this  year. 
None  has  been  enacted  in  nearly  4 


yea^.  Broad,  bipartisan  agreement  on 
a  nvmber  of  key  matters  was  devel- 
oped dming  the  99th  Congress  to  lay  a 
f oui  dation  for  this  bill  that  we  have 
hen  today.  So  action  on  these  matters 
is  la  ig  overdue. 

Tlie  committee  reported  bill  em- 
bodfes  many  of  those  agreements.  The 
biU  would  extend  most  housing  and 
comtnunity  development  programs  for 
2  years  to  give  them  more  stability.  It 
womd  also  freeze  funding  for  most 
programs  at  their  fiscal  year  1987  ap- 
propriated levels. 

This  is  truly  a  bipartisan  bilL  It 
meets  the  needs  of  different  regions  of 
the  pountry.  It  reflects  the  concerns  of 
a  bfoad  majority  of  Senators— Sena- 
torsi  from  different  States  and  with 
difff ring  philosophies.  It  is  the  prod- 
uct t>f  discussions  which  have  gone  on 
welli  over  2  years  and  have  involved 
not  only  members  of  the  Banking 
Committee  but  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators as  well. 

Tike  committee  reported  bill  will 
avou  the  needless  disruption  in  home 
mongage  finance  that  plagued  FHA  in 
1986.  Throughout  last  year.  Congress 
had  I  to  pass  a  series  of  stop-gap,  short- 
temi  bills  to  extend  authority  for  FHA 
ins^tmce  and  other  programs. 

Inlcredlbly.  FHA  insurance  was  shut 
doim  six  times  during  1986  for  a  total 
of  91  days— and  that  was  at  a  time 
wheb  demand  for  FHA  insurance  has 
beeil  the  highest  in  history,  at  a  time 
wheti  5,000  to  10,000  applications  were 
behig  submitted  every  day. 

T^e  finances  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
fanulies  were  thrown  into  tiu-moil  as 
ther  mortgage  closings  were  delayed 
or  their  commitments  expired.  The 
disruptions  of  FHA  hurt  families  who 
have  wanted  to  buy  a  home,  and  fami- 
lies I  who  wanted  to  refinance  their 
moi  tgages  to  bring  down  their  housing 
costs.  In  general,  it  has  hurt  the  hous- 
ing Industry,  one  of  the  main  engines 
of  the  economy. 

Frustration  and  anger  with  the  FHA 
closings  has  grown  across  the  coun- 
try—and Justifiably  so.  Those  inter- 
ruptions were  simply  irresponsible  and 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  occur 
aga  n. 

T  le  committee  reported  bill  is  a 
pov  erful  remedy.  It  makes  sure  that 
FHL  insurance  will  remain  uninter- 
rup«d  by  providing  permanent  lend- 
ing authority  for  FHA. 

The  FHA  provision  is  only  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Senate  should 
complete  action  on  this  bill  without 
further  delay. 

The  bill  also  reauthorizes  commiml- 
ty development  block  grants.  UDAO, 
and  a  small  number  of  other  impor- 
tant programs  that  enable  local  gov- 
ernments to  carry  out  vital  services, 
maintain  pubUc  facilities,  and  rehabili- 
tate homes. 

Is  the  last  6  years  these  programs 
heme  been  among  the  hardest  hit  by 
the  administration's  funding  cuts.  Ac- 
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cording  o  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local 
govemmients  as  a  percent  of  budget 
outlays  has  decreased  from  17.4  per- 
cent in  1978,  to  11  percent  in  1986. 

The  b^l  would  make  necessary  re- 
forms to  the  UDAO  project  selection 
system.  iThis  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  eflfort  and  concern  for  over  a 
period  oJT  years.  UDAO  has  proven  to 
be  a  vital  program  for  distressed  com- 
munities struggling  to  strengthen 
their  loc^  economies.  UDAO  works  by 
building  solid  private-public  partner- 
ships f  o^  economic  development. 

Four  years  ago,  the  administration 
implemmted  a  UDAO  project  selec- 
tion system  that  prevented  certain  eli- 
gible conxmunities  from  receiving  a 
UDAO  grant  no  matter  how  strong 
their  application.  A  broad  coalition  of 
Senators  worked  intensely  to  reform 
that  selfction  system,  and  this  bill  in- 
corporates ouir  solution. 

It  is  a  practical  and  fair  approach.  It 
would  strengthen  the  UDAO  Program, 
improve! local  negotiations  and  give  all 
eligible  Icities  a  fair  chance  to  have 
meritorious  projects  funded. 

This  solution  has  won  broad  biparti- 
san support  from  communities  in  all 
parts  of!  the  country  and  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  both  parties.  It  de- 
serves to  be  enacted  soon  so  that  it 
will  benefit  applications  now  pending 
or  being  developed. 

The  t>ill  continues  authority  for 
HUD  aild  the  Farmer's  Home  Admin- 
istratioq  housing  assistance.  It  avoids 
disruption  of  local  efforts  to  bring 
decent  housing  within  the  reach  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  people— a 
very  large  share  of  that  assistance 
goes  to  I  those  elderly  Americans  who 
are  in  greatest  need  for  housing. 

The  bill  would  end  confusion  caused 
by  proposals  to  impose  new  fees  on  the 
activities  of  national  housing  agencies. 
It  would  prohibit  pimitive  fees  on 
Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac.  By  pro- 
hibiting new  taxes  on  home  ownership 
that  have  been  proposed  in  the  past, 
the  bill  kmplements  decision  made  ear- 
lier by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
brings  i^ore  certainty  to  the  Nation's 
housing  finance  system. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  Fair  Housing 
Initiative  Program  [FHIP]  that  takes 
a  limitcjd  but  important  step  to  help 
open  housing  opportimities  for  all 
Americans.  These  provisions  in  the  bill 
were  developed  in  long  negotiations 
between  the  administration  and  the 
Nationajl  Association  of  Realtors. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  new  program  to 
build  neighborhoods  and  provide 
home  ojwnershlp  opportunities  within 
cities.  iThis  "Nehemiah  Program"  was 
developed  and  tested  in  practice  by  an 
impre^ve  consortiiun  of  church 
groups,  private  firms,  and  local  gov- 
ernment in  New  York  City.  The  pro- 
gram would  target  aid  tightly  and  en- 
ables other  cities  to  adapt  this  home 


ownership  aivroach  to  neighborhood 
development. 

The  bill  also  Includes  several  other 
important  provisions  that  I  will  not 
describe  now  because  of  the  limits  on 
time.  It  was  the  committee's  Intention 
to  produce  a  relatively  short  bill  that 
included  only  provisions  that  merit 
very  broad  support  in  the  Senate. 

I  believe  it  has  done  an  excellent 
Job.  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  support  this  important 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  around  the 
Chamber  to  see  if  there  are  any  other 
opening  statements  to  be  made  at  this 
time.  If  not.  in  due  course,  I  wlU  send 
a  package  of  committee  amendments 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  their  consider- 
ation. 

I  would  say  concerning  this  package 
of  managers'  amendments  that  I  will 
be  offering  I  will  do  so  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  D'Amato.  and  Senator 
Cbahstoh  in  his  absence. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  let  me  for 
the  moment  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  so  that  we  might  accord 
anyone  else  a  chance  who  vrants  to 
present  an  opening  statement  for  the 
RccoRO.  In  due  course,  we  will  remove 
the  quorum  call  and  submit  the  pack- 
age of  committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brxaux).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Bftr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  housing  bill,  S.  825, 
that  is  before  us  today  and  I  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Crahstom.  for  his  able 
leadership  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee and  for  his  efforts  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor. 

This  is  an  important  biU  and  con- 
cerns a  subject  that  is  vital  to  all  low 
and  moderate-income  families 
throughout  the  country.  As  a  member 
of  the  P%nHng  Committee,  I  am  proud 
to  support  this  legislation  and  will  be 
pleased  to  support  Uie  efforts  of  Sena- 
tor CRAHSTOif  to  follow  this  legislation 
with  a  more  comprehensive  bill  that 
takes  a  broad  look  at  our  national 
housing  policy. 

I  am  proud  to  be  from  a  State  where 
so  many  dedicated  public  servants  are 
providing  hundreds  of  low-income 
families  with  decent  accommodations 
through  successful  and  well-run  public 
housing  programs.  In  an  era  when 
scandals  and  corruption  in  public 
housing  are  what  catch  all  the  head- 
lines, I  rise  in  appreciation  of  the  ef- 
forts of  those  in  States  like  North 
Carolina,  where  public  housing  pro- 
grams are  not  front-page  news  because 
our  programs  are  well  run.  It  is  impor- 


tant to  keep  in  mind  that  in  many 
States,  excellence  and  constructive  in- 
novation in  our  housing  programs  are 
the  norm,  not  the  exception. 

We  need  to  remember  that,  in  many 
places  across  the  country,  our  public 
hoiising  authorities  are  struggling  to 
meet  waiting  lists  that  are  three  and 
four  times  as  long  as  the  number  of 
\mlts  they  have  available  and  budgets 
for  maintenance  and  improvements 
are  constantiy  cut;  yet  these  public 
housing  authorities  continue  to  pro- 
vide decent  and  economic  housing  for 
our  Nations  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  Our  public  housing  authori- 
ties need  our  support  and  this  bill  is 
an  important  step  in  providing  that 
support. 

I  must  note  that  this  is  not  a  budget- 
busting  bill.  The  funding  levels  provid- 
ed for  in  this  bill  freezes  funding  for 
our  housing  programs  at  fiscal  year 
1987  levels,  if  those  of  us  on  the 
Budget  Committee  can  manage  to 
stave  off  attempts  to  cut  such  vital  do- 
mestic programs  as  housing. 

While  this  is  an  important  piece  of 
legislation  which  deserves  all  our  sup- 
port, it  is  not  a  permanent  panacea. 
The  bill  comes  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  serious  and  growing  need  to  rethink 
our  national  housing  policy  and  to  re- 
affirm the  Federal  role  in  housing. 
The  past  decade  has  shown  a  signifi- 
cant decline  in  the  importance  of 
housing  on  the  national  agenda,  as 
housing  slipped  from  occupying  7.4 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget  in 
1978  to  a  projection  that  housing  will 
constitute  less  than  1  percent  of  our 
total  budget  10  years  later,  in  1988.  In 
a  time  of  budget  cuts,  housing  has  un- 
fortimately  borne  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  these  cuts. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  the 
Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  will  take  measures 
to  craft  a  more  comprehensive  bill  and 
I  understand  that  similar  measures 
will  soon  follow  in  the  House.  As  a 
member  of  that  committee,  I  look  for- 
ward to  assisting  in  structuring  a  ra- 
tional, well-thought-out  poUcy  that 
will  effectively  meet  our  goal  of  af- 
fordable housing  for  all.  Insuring  that 
we  achieve  that  goal  is  a  worthy  in- 
vestment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  will  debalie  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1987. 
This  legislation  covers  a  broad  range 
of  programs,  including  the  Section  202 
Loan  Program,  section  8,  housing  for 
the  elderly,  and  rural  hoiising.  handi- 
capped housing,  UDAG's,  HODAO's, 
and  a  new  Nehemiah  Program.  Many 
of  these  programs  are  vital  to  commu- 
nity development  efforts,  and  deserve 
our  support. 

As  we  debate  this  bill  and  various 
amendments  proposed,  it  is  important 
to  keep   in  mind  exactly  where  we 


stand  with  regard  to  funding  for  these 
programs.  Outlays  for  subsidiaed  hous- 
ing have  risen  dramatically  dtirlng  the 
Reagan  administration.  In  1980.  out- 
lays were  $5.6  billion.  For  flacal  jrear 
1986,  housing  outlays  has  risen  to 
$12.4  billion— an  increase  of  nearly  $7 
billion,  or  120  percent.  The  reason 
housing  outlays  continues  to  increase 
is  that  annual  commitments  of  budget 
authority  are  spent  slowly  and  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 


Mr.  President,  S.  825  contains  an 
amendment  that  incorporates  the 
Armstrong-Dixon  resident  manage- 
ment concept.  I  was  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Armstrong  bill,  which 
would  allow  residents  of  public  hous- 
ing to  manage  their  own  housing 
projects.  Resident  management  of  >■ 
public  housing  has  proven  to  be  a 
great  success  in  the  few  projects  in  the 
country  that  have  pursued  it.  This 
housing  bill  would  write  into  Federal 
law  incentives  and  protections  for 
those  public  housing  residents  who 
seek  to  manage  their  own  property. 

Specifically,  this  program  would  es- 
tablish guidelines  under  which  resi- 
dents may  establish  a  management 
corix>ration  by  a  vote  of  the  residents 
of  the  project.  S.  825  would  authorise 
resident  management  corporations  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  local  public 
housing  agencies  to  undertake  all  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  project.  In  doing 
so.  residents  would  not  lose  eligibility 
for  comprehensive  operating  assist- 
ance provided  imder  the  law. 

This  program  would  allow  resident 
management  corporations  to  retain 
any  income  earned  as  a  result  of  effi- 
cient management  practices  and  plow 
that  money  back  into  project  improve- 
ments. HUD  is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  training  to 
residents  wishing  to  establish  their 
own  managemmt  corporation. 

The  resident  management  concept  is 
based  on  a  Washington.  DC.  project 
called  Kenilworth  Gardens,  where 
Kimi  Gray  of  the  Kenilworth-Parkside 
Resident  Management  Corp.  has  led 
the  project  through  revolutionary 
changes  over  the  past  4  years.  Since 
1983,  when  the  residents  of  Kenil- 
worth signed  a  contract  to  manage  the 
project,  vast  improvements  have  re- 
sulted. 

These  dramatic  changes  are  worthy 
of  special  mention.  Rent  receU>t8  have 
Increased  77  percent.  Welfare  depend- 
ency was  reduced  50  percent.  whUe 
income  from  woik  increased  27  per- 
cent. Many  families  went  off  welfare 
completely.  Crime  has  l>een  reduced 
by  75  percent,  thereby  transforming  a 
once  dangerous  neighborhood  to  one 
where  residents  work  cooperatively 
with  police  and  live  in  greater  safety. 
Administrative  costs  at  the  project 
were  reduced  by  over  60  percent  for  3 
consecutive  years.  Percent  is  now  gen- 
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vattng:  enou>h  rev«nuM  to  w  its 
own  oper^mg  ezpenw*  and  the  bulk 
of  Its  energy  oosts. 

The  resident  manacement  concept 
•ppeen  to  be  the  wave  of  the  futtire 
with  recud  to  irabUc  housinc.  and 
eooetltutes  an  important  component 
of  welfare  refona.  I  thought  I  would 
hlgfaUiAit  this  part  of  the  housing  bill 
today,  because  it  is  one  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Fansif  has  a  great  interest 
in. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  are  to  be 
conimended  for  having  introduced  this 
type  ct  concept  In  the  bills  they  intro- 
duced separately. 

HAtmcjtrrwB  Hoymw 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  reau- 
tbovtHs  the  section  302  program. 
which  is  of  interest  to  me  because  of 
the  assistanre  it  provides  to  disabled 
Americans,  lliere  is  a  need  in  our  soci- 
ety for  community-based  housing  for 
disabled  individuals.  While  this  bill 
doesnt  increase  the  m"»""«^-  of  assist- 
anoe  for  the  developmmt  of  such 
housing,  it  does  reduce  the  administra- 
tive burdm  placed  on  developers 
under  present  secti<Hi  202  require- 
ments. It  also  allows  for  improvements 
in  the  housing  subsidy  for  low-income 
disabled  persons  who  are  in  need  of 
such  assistance. 

Tlie  congregate  housing  services  pro- 
gram is  expanded  in  this  legislation.  In 
this  program,  grants  are  given  to  eligi- 
ble public  housing  agencies  and  non- 
profit secti<m  202  mxHisors  for  meals 
and  other  support  services  to  elderly 
residents  and  nonelderly  disabled  resi- 
dents who  are  in  need  of  such  service. 

SUaAL  HOUSOKS 

Mr.  President,  S.  825  would  reau- 
thorise  a  program  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  my  home  State  of 
Kansas— rural  housing.  The  commit- 
tee bill  would  authorize  a  freeze  in 
q)en<Ung  for  rural  housing  programs 
during  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  The 
Secretary's  authority  to  make  loans 
and  grants  \mder  existing  programs 
would  be  limited  to  the  amounts  ap- 
proved in  fiscal  years  1987  impropria- 
tions. 

In  authorizing  apending  levels  for 
rural  housing  programs  for  the  next  2 
years,  the  committee  has  balanced  the 
goals  of  keeping  spoiding  down  while 
providing  continuity  in  implementing 
national  housing  policy  in  rural  areas 
of  the  country.  The  committee  has 
tried  to  be  sensitive  to  the  special 
needs  of  rural  areas,  which  continue  to 
have  a  dlq>roportionate  share  of  this 
country's  families  in  need  of  adequate 
housing.  Further,  these  rural  areas  are 
faced  with  a  continuing  shortage  of 
mortgage  credit  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income famines. 

COMCLITDDro  ISMAUU 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  men- 
tioned a  few  of  the  provlsons  of  this 
legislation  that  are  of  special  interest 


ie  Senator  from  Kansas.  There  are 
other  programs  authorized  in 
the  fioudng  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1987,  which  are  of  great 
importance  as  well.  The  90th  Congress 
camf  close  to  passing  a  housing  bill 
last  firear,  and  we  are  now  close  to  f  i- 
seeing  a  housing  bill  passed  in 
the  Booate.  S.  825  will  be  the  second 
Ir  bill  under  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee'^ Jurisdiction  to  be  passed  early 
this  jsession.  I  commend  the  Senators 
front  Michigan  and  New  York  for  their 
handling  of  this  legislation 
rh  committee  and  on  the  Senate 


HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  8.  825,  the 
HouMng  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1987.  This  is  an  important 
measure  that  would  reauthorize  all 
maj^r  Federal  housing  and  community 
dev^(H>ment  programs  for  the  first 
Umel  since  1983.  For  too  many  years, 
houiing  and  community  development 
programs  have  siurvived  through 
annual  infusirais  of  f imding  in  the  sfh 
proialations  bUls.  Last  year,  we  came 
very  close  to  passing  a  housing  bill— in 
fact  the  Banking  Committee  did 
tma^imously  report  a  bUl— but,  as  we 
all  remember,  time  ran  out. 

S.  B25  is  largely  based  on  the  bill  we 
repokted  last  year.  It  would  reauthor- 
ize all  of  the  major  HUD  programs- 
assisted  housing,  community  develop- 
mei^  block  grants,  urban  development 
action  grants,  to  name  a  few.  It  would 
exteiid  financing  authority  for  vital 
mortgage  financing  institutions— FHA, 
VA,  Oinnie  BCae,  Fannie  Mae,  and 
Freddie  Mac. 

At  this  point,  let  me  congratulate 
the  managers  of  the  bill.  Senators 
CraAstoh  and  D'Amato,  as  well  as  our 
chairman.  Senator  Proxmirk,  and  our 
ranking  member  and  former  chair- 
man^ Senator  Oarh,  for  all  their  hard 
work  over  several  years  in  producing 
this  reauthorization  bill.  I  think  it's 
important  to  note  that  the  bill  the 
con^nittee  has  produced  represents  a 
bip^Hsan  compromise  that  our  mem- 
bers>couId  agree  on. 

It  also  represents  a  compromise  on 
certain  provisions  of  interest  to  many 
Senators  that  are  not  on  the  commit- 
tee. A  perfect  example  of  this  compro- 
mise is  the  section  reauthorizing  the 
Urb^  Development  Action  Grant 
[UEJAOl  Program.  This  program  has 
serv^  as  an  effective  tool  to  attract 
privnte  investment  and  retain  and 
creafte  Jobs  in  our  Nation's  most  dis- 
tre^«d  cities.  Since  its  creation  in 
1979,  UDAO  grants  have  been  credited 
retaining  or  creating  nearly 
Jobs.  Moreover,  the  $4  billion 
leral  f  imds  that  have  been  spent 
JAG  grants  have  leveraged  more 
$25  bUlion  in  private  investment, 
ke  bill,  we  are  considering  today 
woi^ld  reauthorize  UDAG  for  2  years. 
It  Also  contains  two  significant  pro- 
graii  reforms  that  have  tieen  sought 
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by  MemI  ters  from  Southern  and  West- 
em  Stat »  who  felt  the  program's  cri- 
teria precluded  them  from  receiving  a 
fair  shar  i  of  the  grants.  First,  we  have 
changed  the  formula  to  give  more 
weight  to  project  quality  and  less 
weight  to  the  program's  original  crite- 
ria^the  applicant  city's  level  of  eco- 
nomic dtetress  and  the  impact  the 
grant  would  have  on  relieving  this  dis- 
tress. Second,  the  leadership  amend- 
ment offered  yesterday  imposes  a  $6 
million  oap  on  each  grant,  that  could 
only  bei  waived  in  limited  circum- 
stances. As  a  Senator  whose  State  has 
received:  a  significant  number  of 
UDAO  nants,  I  believe  that  these 
changes  fwere  truly  made  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  program 
with  these  modifications. 

I  want  to  state  my  support  for  a  pro- 
vision omtained  in  this  bill,  which 
would  permanently  extend  Faimle 
BCae's  and  Freddie  Mac's  existing  au- 
thority to  purchase  and  deal  In  second 
mortgages.  Fannie  Mae  has  been  in 
this  busfeiess  for  6  years.  Freddie  Mac 
was  first!  authorized  to  engage  in  the 
second  mortgage  business  in  1984.  In 
my  view|they  have  been  doing  exactly 
what  we^  intended,  ensuring  adequate 
funds  for  second  mortgages,  helping 
promote!  competition  and  thereby  re- 
ducing iiiterest  rates  for  consumers. 

Fannie  Mae's  and  Freddie  Mac's 
second  mortgage  activities  are  good  for 
housing  finance,  and  they  are  good  for 
homeowners. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  biU  perma- 
nently extends  the  statutory  authority 
they  now  have. 

Finalli,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  brief  general  comment  on 
our  Nation's  housing  policy.  The  last 
few  yeaito  have  been  good  ones  for  the 
Nation's!  housing  Industry.  Housing 
starts  h|ive  increased  to  the  rate  of 
more  than  1.8  million  per  year,  and 
are  now  nearly  as  high  as  the  boom 
years  of  the  late  1970's.  Despite  this 
fact,  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  Americans  has  become  increas- 
ingly snrce  and  increasingly  unaffor- 
dable.  We  now  have  almost  a  million 
people  on  waiting  lists  for  public  hous- 
ing. We  have  a  homeless  population 
that  numbers  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. A|id  the  rate  of  homeownership 
for  young  moderate-inccHne  Americans 
continues  to  decline. 

This  suggests  to  me  that  it  is  vital 
that  we  I  reassert  the  Federal  Role  in 
housing  policy.  It  means  continuing  to 
assist  homebuyers  through  FHA,  VA 
and  thejsecondary  institutions.  And  it 
means  at  least  arresting  the  sharp  de- 
cline that  Federal  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs  have 
sustaineil  in  recent  years.  We  have  cut 
assisted  housing  and  UDAG  by  more 
than  two-thirds  over  the  past  5  years, 
and  have  made  lesser,  albeit  signifi- 
cant cuts  in  other  HUD  programs.  I 


cannot  think  of  any  other  Federal  pro- 
grams that  have  been  hit  as  hard. 

By  reauthorizing  these  Federal  pro- 
grams at  a  freeze  level,  and  by  making 
important  reforms  In  certain  pro- 
grams, I  believe  that  S.  825  is  one  im- 
portant step  toward  this  goal,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Banldng  Committee 
for  the  diligence  and  bipartisan  spirit 
they  have  displayed  in  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  floor  for  our  consider- 
ation so  early  in  the  100th  Congress.  I 
support  the  bill  before  us  today  and 
am  pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Federal  Government  has  undertaken  a 
massive  disinvestment  in  housing, 
forcing  on  the  Nation  at  large,  a  crisis 
of  enormous  proportions.  Since  1980, 
Federal  fimding  levels  for  housing 
have  been  reduced  by  more  than  70 
percent.  This  crisis  in  decent,  afford- 
able housing  affects  not  only  low- 
income  families,  but  the  handicapped, 
the  elderly  and  middle-income  families 
as  well  and  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
fundamental  causes  of  our  current 
homelessness  problems.  The  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  attempts  to  stem 
the  tide  of  disinvestment  by  providing 
for  the  smooth  and  continued  oper- 
ation of  existing  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs.  The  2- 
year  authorization  of  programs  provid- 
ed by  this  bill  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  providing  a  sense  of  stability 
and  continuity  not  only  to  these  vital 
programs  but  also  to  the  States  and  lo- 
calities that  administer  them,  that 
have  limped  along  on  stopgap  authori- 
zations since  1980. 

In  addition  to  reauthorizing  housing 
and  community  development  pro- 
grams at  current  funding  levels,  the 
bill  contains  a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant provisions.  First,  it  provides  the 
FHA  with  permanent  insurance  au- 
thority. I  do  not  have  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  disaster  that  ensued 
last  year  when  the  FHA  was  forced  to 
shutdown  six  times  for  a  total  of  51 
dajrs  when  Congress  failed  to  pass  the 
FELA  extension  legislation.  Permanent 
authority  for  the  FHA  will  elimiiuite 
this  as  a  possibility  in  the  future. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  fee  increases 
that  have  been  proposed  to  reduce 
Federal  support  for  the  Nation's  home 
mortgage  system;  provides  for  a  fairer 
project  selection  system  for  the  Urttan 
Development  Action  Grant  [UDAG] 
Program;  allows  for  the  testing  of  new 
approaches  to  the  management  of 
public  housing;  establishes  a  new  pro- 
gram to  foster  homeownership  oppor- 
timities  to  families  with  modest  in- 
comes and  implements  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Initiatives  Program. 

Equally  as  important,  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  provides  us  with  the  breathing 
room  necessary  to  begin  to  take  a 


fresh  look  at  our  national  housing 
policy  and  to  formulate  comprehen- 
sive housing  legislation.  I  know  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, Seiuitor  Cranston,  has  indicat- 
ed that  this  will  be  one  of  his  top  legis- 
lative priorities  as  chaimum  of  the 
Housing  Sut>committee  during  the 
coming  months  and  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  his  efforts  in  tliis 
regard  and  my  willingness  to  assist 
that  effort  in  whatever  ways  are  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  President,  no  area  of  develop- 
ment is  more  crucial  to  our  national 
well-lieing  than  housing.  We  need 
enough  quality  housing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  citizenry;  it  must  be  af- 
fordable to  all  income  groups;  it  must 
suit  a  great  variety  of  needs  and  pref- 
erences and  it  must  lie  located  reason- 
ably close  to  where  Jolis  are.  The  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  communities  and 
the  well-being  of  our  citizens  depend 
in  large  part  on  stimulating  a  better 
performance  in  the  housing  market. 
This  effort  will  require  a  renewed  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Govenunent  to  the  goal  of  providing  a 
decent  and  suitable  living  envirormient 
for  every  American.  The  bill  before  us 
today  goes  a  long  way  toward  accom- 
plishing this  goal.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  measure  and  lu-ge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  it  expeditiously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

AMKHDIfKIfT  HO.  69 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  and  other 
amendments) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  send  to  the  desk  the  amend- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill  which  I  shall  be  proposing  in 
my  own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  Sena- 
tor D'Amato  and  Senator  Cranston. 

I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. ^^_ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  RixglcI, 
for  himself.  Mr.  Cbamstor,  and  Mr. 
D'Amato,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 69. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  between  lines  19  and  20,  add 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(e)  PosTromiixRT  or  Imflkkkiitation  op 
RscTnATiOHS  Dkalimc  With  Flood  Plaix 
MAMAQKiiKirr  Stamdarss.— The  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency's  revised 
regulations  relating  to  flood  plain  manage- 
ment standards  (51  Federal  Register  30290. 
August  25.  1986)  shall  not  be  effective 
during  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  During  such 
60-day  period,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  pre- 


pare and  submit  to  the  Congreas  a  study  of 
the  impact  on  small  business  of  such  regula- 
tions. 

On  page  7,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  Maxocum  Mokxsaok  Amount.— Section 
203(bX2KA)  of  the  NatioDal  Houstng  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "133H"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "160". 

On  page  43,  line  16.  strike  out  "amount 
calculated"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "for- 
mula value". 

On  page  43,  between  lines  22  and  23, 
insert  the  following: 

(d)  Rktkhtior  aw  Ubban  Cotmrr  Classiti- 
CATioM.— Section  102(aX6)  of  the  TTwiMiny 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  In  the  second  sentence  by  insert- 
ing "or  1984  "  after  "fiscal  year  1983". 

On  page  55,  line  19.  strike  out  "subsection 
(h)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subseetioo 
(g)". 

At  the  bottom  of  page  55,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  LncrrATioH  oh  ghaht  amouhts.— Sec- 
tion 119  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(sKl)  The  Tn«TiiTiiim  grant  amount  for  a 
project  under  subsection  (bK2)  of  this  sec- 
tion is  $6,000,000. 

"(2)  The  maylmum  grant  anunint  f<M'  a 
project  under  subsection  (bXl)  of  this  sec- 
tion is  $6,000,000  during  fiscal  yean  1988 
and  1989,  except  that  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  a  project  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  average  cost  for 
each  new  permanent  lob  does  not  exceed 
$8,000  and  that  the  average  cost  for  each 
permanent  job  retained  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost  to  the  community  does  not 
exceed  $8,000.". 

On  page  60.  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following: 

(d)  Trahspkrs  to  QnAunm  Commusitt 
Orcahizatiohs.— (1)  Section  81(KbKl)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  "or  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (1)  to  qualified  community 
organizations". 

(2)  Section  810  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(DA  unit  of  general  local  government,  or 
a  State,  or  a  public  agency  designated  by  a 
unit  of  general  local  government  or  a  State 
may  transfer  any  real  property  that  it  re- 
ceives under  subsection  (a)  or  purchases 
under  subsection  (h)  to  a  qualified  commu- 
nity organization.  Qualified  community  or- 
ganizations will  be  limited  to  those  organi- 
zations— 

"(1)  that  are  incorporated  and  controlled 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  whose  members  re- 
ceive no  compensation  of  any  kind  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties; 

"(2)  that  are  organized  exclusively  for 
charitable,  educational,  or  scientific  ptir- 
poses,  or  the  promotion  of  social  welfare; 

"(3)  that  qualify  as  exempt  organizations 
under  section  501(cK3)  or  501(cX4)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986;  and 

"(4)  that  agree  to  assist  the  applicable 
State  or  imit  of  general  local  government 
with  the  selection  of  homesteadera,  selec- 
tion, inspection,  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
properties,  and  to  perform  such  other  func- 
tions as  may  be  agreed  between  the  States 
or  unit  of  general  local  government  and  the 
qualified  nonprofit  organisation,  including 
the  acceptance  of  title  to  property  and  the 
conveyance  of  the  property  to  the  home- 
steaders subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  elsewhere  in  this  section.". 
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Od  pm*  M.  Une  I*,  tamtt  "<•)  BUinroms. 
Ou—;mjPT.— before  "NotwtthsUndinc"- 

Ob  pMe  a.  between  lines  ft  and  6.  Inwrt 
ttie  f oDoirtBC: 

(b)       I^UINMI.       PM— 1 LVAMA.— NOtWlth- 

■tin**!^  any  otiier  proMilon  of  law  or  other 
raqulnmeBt.  the  Ctty  of  Lebanon  in  the 
State  of  Penm^Tanla  la  authoriied  to 
retain  any  land  dlapoittlon  proceeda  from 
the  **-^'»'*^rty  eloaed-out  Southalde  Urban 
Renewal  Project  (It-«M(0)  not  paid  to  the 
Depaitment  of  Hotialnt  and  Urban  Develop- 
BMnt.  and  to  oee  meh  pioceeda  in  aooord- 
anee  with  the  requliementa  of  the  commu- 
nity devekunent  block  grant  pragram  ipec- 
tfled  tn  title  I  of  the  Houalnc  and  Communi- 
ty Detelapment  Act  of  10T4.  The  City  of 
Lebanon  abaD  retain  auch  proceeda  in  a 
Imnp  sum  and  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  and 
use.  In  aooordanoe  with  this  section,  all  past 
and  futon  «*»»«*»§■  from  such  tvooeeds.  in- 
dudlnc  any  IntereaL 

.  Ml.  AVAOAIILnT  OT  OOmiVNITr  DKVILOP- 

imrr  bumx  oants  ro*  umroui 

nLBTHONB     mjHBBt 


(a)  la  OBnuo.— Sectkn  10B(cX3)  of  the 
Uirmtng  and  Commimlty  Devekvinent  Act 
ot  19T4  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inaertlnt  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 


(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  as  dauaes  (1)  and  (11).  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtaig  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(A)  do  not  prevent  the  use  of  assistance 
under  this  title  for  the  develc^nnent,  estab- 
jffiiwMnt,  and  operation  for  not  to  exceed  3 
years  after  its  establishment  of  a  uniform 
emergency  telephone  number  system  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that— 

"(1)  such  system  will  contribute  substan- 
tiaOy  to  the  safety  of  the  residents  of  the 
area  served  by  such  system: 

"(11)  not  leas  than  51  percent  of  the  use  of 
the  system  will  be  by  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  Income;  and  - 

"(tU)  otho-  Federal  funds  received  by  the 
grantee  are  not  available  for  the  develop- 
ment, establishment,  and  operation  of  such 
system  due  to  the  Insufficiency  of  the 
amount  of  such  funds,  the  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  such  funds,  or  the  prior  commit- 
ment of  such  funds  for  other  purposes  by 
the  grantee. 

The  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  develop- 
ment, establishment,  and  operation  of  such 
a  system  that  may  be  paid  from  ssslstance 
under  this  tfUe  may  not  exceed  the  percent- 
age of  the  population  to  be  served  that  is 
made  up  of  persons  of  low  and  moderate 


(b)  AmiCSBILITT.— 

(1)  In  OKiasT.  —The  amendments  made 
by  this  sectlcm  shall  be  applicable  to 
amounts  made  avallahle  for  fiscal  year  1987 
and  eadi  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(2)  NonncsTioM  or  GBAman.- Not  later 
than  the  exfrfratkm  of  the  30<lay  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretray  of  Housing  and  Urban  devel- 
opment shall  notify  each  grantee  of  assist- 
anoe  under  section  106  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  for 
fiscal  year  1987  of  the  availability  of  such 
SMlstanre  for  the  development,  establish- 
ment, and  operation  of  a  uniform  emergen- 
cy t^^bone  number  system  in  accordance 
with  section  105(cxaXB)  of  such  Act. 

(c)  Nonce— Not  l^er  than  the  expiration 
of  the  30-Day  period  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 


Hou^ng  and  Urban  Development  shall  by 
notta!  establish  such  reqxiirements  as  may 
be  n  ceasary  to  carry  out  the  amendments 
mad«  by  this  section.  Such  notice  shall  not 
be  SI  bject  to  section  553  of  Utie  5.  United 
Stat4 1  Code,  or  section  7(c)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act. 
(d)iRaoxrLATioiis.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
Uiban  Develomnent  shall  Issue  such 
based  on  the  notice  required  by 
(c),  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
amendments  made  by  this  section. 
I  regulations  shall  be  published  for  com- 
in  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than 
90  d4ys  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

Act.  r 

Oni  page  79,  line  25.  insert  "unless  other- 
wise provided  by  contract"  before  the 
period 

Beiinnlng  with  page  91,  line  3.  strike  out 
through  page  92,  line  2.  and  Insert  in  lieu 
then  of  the  following: 

"(9^  RnrrAL  AssisTAifcx.— If  any  family  re- 
sides! in  a  dwelling  unit  In  a  building  pur- 
chased by  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion, land  the  family  decides  not  to  purchase 
the  ^welling  unit,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide U>  the  family  such  assistance  as  Is  nec- 
to  enable  the  family  to  continue  to 
In  the  dwelling  unit. 

Rbjocatioh  assistamcb.— If  any 
resides  In  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  public 
project  in  which  other  dwelling 
units  are  purchased  under  this  section,  and 
the  family  decides  not  to  purchase  the 
dweUng  unit,  and  to  relocate,  the  Secretary 
shall  at  the  family's  option— 

"(A)  assist  the  family  in  relocating  to  a 
dwelling  unit  in  another  public  housing 
project;  and 

"(B)  provide  to  the  family  such  financial 
and  other  assistance  as  will  permit  the 
family  to  obtain  comparable  and  affordable 
alternative  housing. 

Atkhe  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
ing section: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  ^r  other  requirement,  the  Secretary  of 
Houging  and  Urban  Development  may  not 
require  the  Bay  C^ty  Housing  Commission 
in  tVft  State  of  Michigan  to  pay  any  amount 
relatfng  to  ineligible  costs  incurred  with  re- 
to  the  public  housing  development 
numt>ered  Michigan  24-7,  awarded  in 
197^  under  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1C37  (42  U.S.C.  1401,  et  seq.). 

Section  214  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1980.  42  U.S.C. 
4138ta),  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion nt  the  end  as  follows: 

(II  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  agency  or  official  of  a  State  or 
local  government  shall  have  any  liability  for 
the  I  leslgn  or  implementation  of  the  Federal 
verli  Ication  system  described  In  Subsection 
(d)  I  f  the  implementation  by  the  State  or 
locai  agency  or  official  is  in  accordance  with 
Federal  rules  and  regulations. 

(2i  The  verification  system  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  not  supersede  or  affect  any  consent 
agreement  entered  into  or  court  decree  or 
count  order  entered  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (M>nsent  that  the  provisions 
in  this  amendment  be  (x>nsidered  en 
bio*. 

T^e  PRESIDING  OPPICTER.  With- 
outl  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I4r.  RIEGLE.  The  amendment  I 
haiie  sent  to  the  desk  includes  several 
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provisioi^  that  have  been  suggested  to 
me.  to  Senator  Cramstoh.  and  to  Sena- 
tor D'AjfATO  by  several  of  our  col- 
leagues. It  is  in  response  to  those  ini- 
tiatives ^hat  we  make  this  committee 
amendment. 

As  maaagers  of  the  bill,  we  have  con- 
sidered fach  of  them  and  agree  that 
each  should  improve  the  bill  now 
before  iw.  so  we  are  offering  each  of 
these  snmrate  provisions  in  a  single- 
package  amendment.  An  explanation 
of  this  amendment  has  been  available 
on  each  Senator's  desk  in  terms  of  de- 
tailed in:  brmation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  de- 
tailed ea  planation  of  the  amendments 
be  print!  d  in  the  Rkord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  de- 
tailed ei  planation  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  «i  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
EIxPLAiiATton  or  Packagk  Amxrdiixiit  to  thx 

Housing     AHD     COMKUinTT     DKVXLOPlIXirr 

Act  or  1987  (S.  825) 

FKHA  BXGT7LATIOMS 

This  amendment  would  reopen  the  com- 
ment period  on  FE3tlA  regulations  that 
affect  the  placement  of  manufactured  hous- 
ing and  recreational  vehicles  in  flood  plain 
areas.  The  amendment  would  also  require 
FESCA  to  undertake  a  small  business  impact 
study. 

1  LUGAL  ALIXM  VKRinCATIOH 

This  amendment  would  protect  state  and 
local  homing  agencies  from  liability  if  de- 
fects are  found  in  the  design  or  implementa- 
tion of  the  federal  verification  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Act  df  1986. 

rHA  msxnuuicx  in  vxrt  righ-cost  akkas 

This  aifendment  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  wpn  to  li>creaae  the  FHA  mortgage 
celling  in  [very  high-cost  areas  to  as  much  as 
ISO  percoit  of  the  dollar  amount  specified 
in  the  statute.  Existing  law  provides  a  high- 
cost  area  adjustment  to  as  much  as  133  Vi 
percent  of  the  dollar  amount  specified. 
Housing  costs  in  some  areas  have  risen  so 
high  that  FHA  mortgage  limits  preclude 
FHA  frcin  Insuring  mortgages  even  on 
mcKlest  homes.  This  amendment  is  intended 
not  to  provide  a  general  increase  in  FHA's 
high-costjarea  adjustment  but  rather  to  pro- 
vide rea^nable  availability  of  FHA  mort- 
gage Insurance  for  modest  homes  in  very 
high-cost  areas. 

TBCHHICAI.  CORXacnOMS 

These  amendments  would  conform  Sec- 
tion 141(CK3)  of  the  Committee  bill  with  a 
parallel  language  in  Section  141(aK2)  and 
would  change  an  incorrect  reference  in  Sec- 
tion 142(b>  of  the  bill. 

PUBUC  HOUSIMO  RKSIDKITT  MAIf  AGXHXIIT 

This  amendment  would  clarify  section  207 
of  this  b^  to  allow  a  public  housing  agency 
to  retain  a  portion  of  comprehensive  im- 
provement assistance  if  the  contract  be- 
tween the  agency  and  the  resident  manage- 
ment corporation  provides  for  such  reten- 
tion. 

PUBLIC  ^OUSmO  OWimtSHIF  OPPORTUHITIXS 

This  amendment  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  provide  rental  assistance  or 
relocatiop  assistance  to  public  housing  resi- 
dents who  decide  not  to  purchase  their 
units.  The  Committee  bill  would  permit  but 
not  require  the  Secretary  to  provide  such 
assistant ;. 


UDAGCAT 


This  amendment  would  place  a  cap  of  $6 
million  <m  the  amount  of  funding  an  Indi- 
vidual UDAG  project  could  receive  unless 
the  application  is  from  a  UDAG  eligible  city 
and  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
project  would  create  or  retain  permanent 
Jobs  for  leas  than  the  historical  average  of 
$8,000  in  UDAG  funds  per  job.  The  cap  ex- 
irires  for  UDAG  eligible  cities  In  2  years. 
The  Committee  believes  that  these  changes 
are  necessary  because  of  the  limited  avail- 
ability of  UDAG  funds. 

LBBAHOM,  mnCSTLVAKIA 

This  amendment  would  authorize  the  City 
of  Lebanon.  Peimsylvanla  to  retain  any  land 
disposition  proceeds  fnnn  the  financially 
dosed-out  Southslde  Urban  Renewal 
Project  (R-635<c))  which  have  not  been  paid 
to  HUD  and  to  use  such  proceeds  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant  program. 
Similar  provision  was  previously  made  for 
Denver,  Colorado;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  and 
Boston,  Massachusetts  and  would  be  made 
in  section  150  of  the  Committee  bill  for 
Hartford.  Connecticut. 

MULTMOMAH  CODHTT,  ORKGOIf 

This  amendment  would  "grandfather" 
Multnomah  County.  Oregon  as  an  "urban 
coimty"  under  the  CDBG  program.  Multno- 
mah County  qualified  as  an  urban  county 
(population  of  at  least  200,000)  in  1984  but 
has  lost  population  since  that  time.  Other 
jurisdictions  that  have  also  lost  population 
were  grandfathered  last  year.  The  langiiage 
in  last  year's  amendment,  however,  refers  to 
counties  that  qualified  for  the  program  in 
1983.  This  amendment  would  correct  an 
oversight  in  last  year's  amendment. 

URBAll  HOMBTBADIKG 

This  amendment  would  permit  States  and 
local  governments  to  operate  the  urban 
homesteading  program  through  qualified, 
non-profit  community  organizations.  These 
organizations  would  be  responsible  for  the 
field  administration  of  the  program:  select- 
ing the  properties  to  be  homesteaded  and 
the  people  to  (xxupy  those  properties,  su- 
pervising rehabilitation  of  the  properties 
and  holding  title  to  the  properties  before 
final  conveyance  to  the  homesteaders.  The 
amendment  would  benefit  the  program  by 
(1)  lessening  the  administrative  burden  on 
participating  states  and  cities:  (2)  providing 
an  additional  route  to  participation  in  the 
program  for  low  income  families;  and  (3)  ex- 
panding participation  in  the  program  by 
drawing  upon  the  expertise  and  resources  of 
these  organizations. 

CDBG  PUintS  FOB  S-1-1  STSTBIIS 

This  amendment  would  permit  the  use  of 
assistance  under  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  (CTDBO)  program  for  9-1- 
1  emergency  telephone  nimiber  systems. 
The  amendment  would  allow  the  use  of 
CDBG  funds  for  such  purposes  only  If  (1)  at 
least  51  percent  of  the  potential  users  of  the 
9-1-1  system  have  low  or  moderate  incomes 
and  (2)  the  percentage  of  the  federal  contri- 
bution to  such  a  system  would  not  exceed 
the  percentage  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
persons  who  reside  in  the  area  to  be  served 
by  the  system. 

BAT  CITT.  MICHIOAM 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  HUD 
from  recovering  certain  funds  for  providing 
chlldcare  in  public  housing  in  Bay  C^lty, 
Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  package  of  sound  amend- 


ments—some are  technical  in  natuire, 
others  would  make  substantive  im- 
provements in  the  committee  bill.  I 
want  to  describe  briefly  those  that  are 
not  strictly  technical  in  nature. 

One  amendment  in  the  pacltage 
would  reopen  the  (»mment  period  for 
FEMA  regulations  relating  to  the 
placement  of  manufactured  housing 
and  recreational  vehicles  in  flood-plain 
areas.  Many  businesses  and  individuals 
who  would  be  affected  by  those  regu- 
lations do  not  believe  they  have  been 
given  a  fair  chan(«  to  be  heanL  This 
amendment  would  offer  them  that 
chance  without  unduly  interrupting 
FEMA's  policy  implementation.  This 
amendment  was  included  at  the  initia- 
tive of  Senator  Graham  of  Florida. 

A  second  amendment  would  permit 
FHA  to  insure  mortgages  on  modest 
homes  in  very  high-cost  areas.  It 
would  authorize  an  increase  in  the 
FHA  mortgage  ceiling  to  as  much  as 
150  percent  of  the  dollar  amount  spec- 
ified in  statute. 

A  third  amendment  would  define 
public  housing  resident  management 
to  make  it  clear  that  a  resident  man- 
agement corporation  could  agree  by 
contract  to  have  a  public  housing 
agency  retain  comprehensive  improve- 
ment assistance  funds.  That  was  in- 
cluded at  the  initiative  of  Senator 

DiXOH. 

A  fourth  amenciment  would  ensure 
that  residents  of  a  public  housing 
project  that  is  sold  to  a  resident  man- 
agement corporation  will  receive 
rental  assistance  if  they  decide  not  to 
purchase  their  units.  This  was  includ- 
ed at  the  initiative  of  Senator  Metz- 

KNBAUIf. 

A  fifth  amendment  would  place  a  $6 
million  cap  on  UDAG  grants,  except 
for  those  applications  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  determines  will  create  or 
retain  permanent  jobs  for  less  than 
the  historical  average  of  $8,000  in 
UDAG  fimds  per  job.  The  cap  would 
be  in  pla(%  for  2  years  for  UDAG  eligi- 
ble cities.  This  was  included  at  the  ini- 
tiative of  Senator  Orasslxt. 

A  sixth  amendment  would  permit 
Lebanon.  PA.  to  retain  urban  renewal 
land  disposition  proceeds,  as  was  earli- 
er done  for  Denver,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
and  Hartford.  This  was  included  at  the 
initiative  for  Senators  Heihz  and  Spec- 
ter. 

A  seventh  amendment  would  "grand- 
father" Multnomah  County,  OR,  as  an 
"urban  cotmty"  under  CD  block 
grants.  This  corrects  an  inadvertent 
error  in  earlier  legislation.  The  amend- 
ment is  included  at  the  initiative  of 
Senators  Hatfield  and  Packwood. 

An  eighth  amendment  would  permit 
States  and  lo<»J  governments  to  oper- 
ate their  urban  homesteading  pro- 
grams through  qualified,  noiu>rof it  or- 
ganizations. In  many  cases,  this  would 
make  the  operation  of  the  program 
more  efficient.  The  amendment  was 


included  at  the  initiative  of  Senator 
Heiitz. 

A  ninth  amendment  would  permit 
CD  block  grant  fimds  to  be  used  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  "9- 
1-1"  emergency  systems.  Provision 
would  be  made  for  retaining  the  low- 
in(»me  and  moderate-income  target- 
ing of  the  program.  This  amendment 
is  included  at  the  initiative  of  Senator 
GLEim. 

A  10th  amendment  would  prevent 
State  and  local  housing  agencies  from 
being  held  liable  for  defects  in  the 
Federal  verification  system  created  by 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Act  of  1986. 

Finally,  an  11th  amendment,  which 
would  provide  relief  for  Bay  City,  Id, 
regarding  the  cost  for  day  care  serv- 
ices in  public  housing,  is  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  myself. 

Bifr.  President,  I  believe  these 
amendments,  taken  as  a  whole,  should 
be  acceptable  to  my  (»lleagues.  I  h<4}e 
that  they  will  be  accepted  promptly. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  these  amendments,  both 
those  technical  in  nature  and  those 
substantive  amendments.  Let  me  take 
this  opportimlty  to  make  particnilar 
note  of  two  of  those  amendments,  one 
amendment  dealing  with  community 
development  bloc  grant  funds  for  the 
911  system.  That  is  known  as  the 
emergency  telephone  nximber  system. 
There  are  many  communities  through- 
out America  that  are  without  that  911 
system  because  of  the  various  hamlets 
having  their  own  local  police  depart- 
ments, not  having  a  central  system, 
and  there  is  a  large  cost  attendant 
with  h(x>king  up  that  911  system  so 
that  it  can  be  made  available  to  all  of 
the  commiuiities.  We  take  this  for 
granted  in  some  of  our  urban  centers, 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  par- 
ticularly with  our  smaller  communi- 
ties, those  that  have  <»ntiguou8  bor- 
ders with  their  neighbors  that  have 
different  police  departments,  and  I 
dare  say  it  presents  some  very  real 
problems. 

Senator  GLEinf  is  to  be  commended 
for  bringing  this  amendment  up  and 
ma.icing  these  funds  available.  In  my 
own  State,  in  the  county  of  Westchest- 
er, a  very  real  problem  exists;  the 
county  fathers  are  grappling  with  it. 
and  certainly  the  utilization  and 
making  available  of  the  CDBG  ftmds 
for  such  a  purpose  is  a  gcxxl  one  and 
should  be  included  within  the  pur- 
poses of  community  bloc  grant  fund- 
ing. So,  in  New  York  we  will  have  that 
opportunity  to  make  i^iproprlate  use 
of  this  funding. 

In  the  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  Program,  the  cap  which  has 
been  suggested  by  my  colleague  with 
the  appropriate  protection,  that  of  no 
funds  more  than  $6  million  for  any 
one  particular  project.  I  think  is  a 
good     (»mpromise,     providing     that 
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who*  there  are  areas  with  substantial 
Jobs  over  and  above  that  which  would 
ordinarily  be  created  as  a  result  of  the 
mocram.  the  Secretary  would  have 
the  oKtortunlty  of  granting  a  waiver 
in  those  particular  cases  I  think  takes 
care  of  many  of  the  concerns  of  offi- 
cials in  New  York  and  other  large 
urban  centers.  I  think  it  is  in  the  spirit 
of  compromiae  and  cooperation  that 
we  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  this 
point  with  this  bilL  So.  I  add  my  sup- 
port to  these  amendments  which  liave 
been  submitted  en  bloc. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ments?^ 

Mr.  BTRD.  lir.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi^ 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  is  noted.  The 
clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  RIEGIiE.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quomm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRG8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEOLEL  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment wliich  is  at  the  desk  be  tempo- 
rarily set  aside,  to  be  brought  back  in 
short  order,  so  that  we  might  be  in  a 
position  to  say  to  colleagues,  if  there 
are  any  other  amendments  people 
wish  to  offer,  they  should  be  prepared 
to  come  to  the  floor  at  this  time  and 
do  so.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Senator's  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Bfr.  RIBGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
tgidn  indicate  to  my  colleagues  that 
we  are  moving  along  on  the  housing 
bilL  We  have  a  committee  amendment, 
which  Is  the  sum  of  several  Meml>ers' 
amendments  that  I  have  previously 
described,  which  is  pending  and  has 
been  set  aside.  We  are  in  a  position 
now  to  deal  with  any  other  amend- 
ments that  any  Senator  may  wish  to 
offer.  So.  if  there  is  such  a  desire,  we 
aA  Senators  to  come  to  the  floor  at 
this  time  and  to  do  so  before  we 
resume  consideration  and  disposition 
of  the  committee  pacluge  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chidr  and  I  ask  that  the 
call  of  the  quorum  be  initiated  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEK.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  is  noted.  The 
clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
■■ciM  mm.  3:30  pji. 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


in  recess  until  the  hoiu-  of  3:30 
p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
SefAte,  at  2:57  pan.,  recessed  until  3:30 
p.tt.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bletd  when  caUed  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Adams). 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  very  hopeful  of  having,  after  the 
votte    on    the    technical    amendments 

)t  have  been  submitted  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  and  which  have  been 
laiA  aside,  an  opportunity  to  enact  the 
hoDsing  bill,  which  will  provide  au- 
thorization for  a  2-year  period  of  time. 

To  bring  you  up  to  date,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  work  out  a  compromise  on 
thf  new  Nehemiah  housing  program; 
thit  would  be  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment, and  I  pay  tribute  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Banking  Committee 
for  having  made  possible  this  program 
bemuse  I  think  it  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram which  is  so  necessary,  particular- 
ly in  our  large  urban  centers,  in  the 
areas  that  are  distressed,  in  those 
areas  that  before  they  become  blight- 
ed and  where  we  can  fight  to  make 
hotne  ownership  a  reality,  bring  in  a 
pragram  which  will  make  affordable 
hcwsing  to  so  many  of  America's  work- 
ing families  who  find  themselves  with- 
out the  ability  to  meet  the  high  cost  of 
housing  and  to  encourage  something 
that  we  speak  about  but  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  very  difficult  proposition,  if  not 
imixissible,  for  working  families  in 
America,  and  that  is  a  piece  of  Amer- 
ica by  way  of  ownership. 

Let  me,  if  I  might,  in  a  few  moments 
thit  I  might  have,  inasmuch  as  the 
mmager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Riegle.  is 
attempting  to  work  out  some  compro- 
mises, indicate  what  the  program  is 
about.  This  is  a  project  that  was  spon- 
sofed  initially  by  about  50  parishes 
and  churches  in  an  ecumenical  group 
called  the  East  Brooklyn  Churches, 
anp  it  was  named  after  the  biblical 
prophet  Nehemiah,  who  was  sent  in 
the  50th  century  B.C.  to  rebuild  Jeru- 
salem after  the  Bablonian  captivity. 

"The  results  of  the  Nehemiah  pro- 
gram wiU  culminate  in  hopefully  5,000 
sii^le-family,  two-  and  three-bedroom 
hdnes  in  E^t  Brooklyn  NY,  which  is 
a  lection  of  Brooklyn  that  has  been 
basically  devastated  by  the  abandon- 
ment and  demolition  of  housing.  The 
gc^d  is  a  lofty  one,  5,000  single-family 
h(ines.  As  of  March  1987,  over  700 
hoines  have  been  built  and  sold  and 
anJDther  300  homes  are  presently 
uqder  construction. 

C)ther  States  and  communities  have 
also  expressed  an  interest  in  develop- 
ing a  Nehemiah  program  in  their 
ar^as,  and  I  suggest  that  in  probably 
many  of  our  urban  centers  there  is  a 
cr^ring  need  for  this  kind  of  housing. 
1>e  program  permits  families  who 
otlierwise  would  not  be  able  to  pur- 
cti  use  a  home  to  obtain  home  owner- 
sli  ip.  The  average  income  of  current 
fa  nilles  participating  in  the  Nehemiah 
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program  in  New  York  is  Just  over 
124,000  a  year.  That  is  an  average 
family  income.  I  sulmiit  without  the 
kind  o:  help  that  this  program  pro- 
vides, Y  ome  ownership  for  them  would 
be  imp4  nsible. 

Now,!  what  about  that  help?  That 
help  is  {in  the  form  of  a  $15,000  grant 
to  tho|5e  families  who  are  in  the 
medianj  income  or  below  and  it  is  a 
one-tin)e  grant.  It  is  a  grant  in  the 
nature  of  a  second  mortgage  which 
they  must  pay  if  they  sell  the  home, 
and  so  really  we  are  tAiUng  about  a 
long-term  credit,  which  eventually  is 
repaid  to  the  Government. 

In  sotne  of  the  interesting  statistics 
that  have  developed,  approximatly  40 
percent  of  the  families  in  terms  of  the 
700  in  {New  York  and  Brooklyn  come 
from  public  assisted  housing.  So  what 
takes  place  when  we  are  moving 
people  jout  of  the  public  assisted  hous- 
ing is  that  we  free  up  desperately 
needed!  umits  for  lower-income  individ- 
uals aitd  people  who  in  some  cases 
have  been  waiting  to  get  into  public 
assisted  housing  for  7,  8,  9,  and  10 
years.  | 

Of  tiie  first  600  Nehemiah  homes 
completed  in  New  York  City,  approxi- 
mately 240  public  housing  units  have 
been  f^eed  up.  So  out  of  600  people 
who  now  own  their  own  home  as  a 
result  9f  leaving  their  prior  residences, 
240  hotising  units  publicly  assisted  are 
freed  tip  for  low-income  families.  150 
of  thefie  units  were  public  housing 
units  and  90  were  section  8  certifi- 
cates, jother  cities  throughout  the 
Nation|  Mr.  President,  I  believe,  cer- 
tainly could  make  great  use  of  this 
program. 

The  Kehemiah  homes  normally  cost 
alx>ut  1(75,000  to  build,  but  develop- 
ment cJDsts  will  be  reduced  by  as  much 
as  $15,000  as  a  result  of  the  program.  1 
think  1>his  is  probably  one  of  the  very, 
very,  iery  strong  points,  because  it 
comes  jdown  to  a  private  sector  plus 
government-initiated  program  that 
will  really  make  a  great  difference  as 
it  relatjes  to  making  a  concept  of  giving 
Amerioms  an  opportunity  to  home 
ownership  a  reality. 

And  ao,  Mr.  President.  I  would  hope 
that  we  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  technical  amendment;  that 
the  Nehemiah  housing  program  will 
be  included  as  one  of  those.  We  are  lit- 
erally waiting  for  the  final  drafting  of 
the  compromise  that  has  been  worked 
out,  and  this  will  be  part  of  the  leader- 
ship package,  committee  package. 

I  ami  deeply  appreciative  of  all  of  the 
effort^  that  have  been  made  by  staff 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Banking 
Committee.  Senator  Risglb  would  like 
to,  I  t^ink,  luidertake  some  comments 
before! we  vote  at  3:45.  I  am  deeply  99- 
preciative  of  Senator  Rixgle's  strong 
suppoi  t  of  this  program  and  also  that 
of  Sinator  Cranston,  who  have 
worked  in  an  exemplary  way,  in  a  bi- 


partisan manner,  to  accommodate  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  who  have 
at  times  attempted  to  place  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  their  col- 
leagues, respecting  and  understanding 
the  special  considerations  that  they 
might  have  in  their  regions.  I  note 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Senator  Cranston,  is  here  and  I 
am  deeply  iu>preciative  of  having  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  him  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  this  point.  We 
might  even  have  final  passage  later  on 
today. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
continuing  to  work  on  revising  and  re- 
fining the  committee  amendments  as  a 
package.  I  am  told  that  we  now  have 
settled  all  the  matters  but  one.  and  we 
are  in  the  process  of  settling  that  and 
maybe  having  it  settled  with  this  piece 
of  paper. 

We  will  need.  I  think,  only  a  short 
additional  time  period  with  respect  to 
refinements  to  the  committee  package. 
It  is  my  hope  that  if  we  can  work  that 
out  within  a  matter  of  a  very  few  min- 
utes, we  will  be  in  a  position  to  vote  on 
the  committee  amendments.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  in  all  likelihood  we 
will  have  a  vote  on  the  committee 
amendments  as  a  package,  and  then 
pending  our  ability  to  check  with 
other  colleagues,  as  they  come  to  the 
floor  for  that  vote,  to  see  if  there  are 
any  remaining  matters,  to  either,  if 
there  are  not,  move  on  to  final  passage 
or,  if  there  are,  attempt  to  resolve  and 
deal  with  those. 

Assuming  that  that  can  be  done  by 
one  means  or  another,  then  we  can 
move  on  to  final  disposition  of  this  bill 
today.  So  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 
floor.  I  do  not  know  if  anybody  else 
wants  to  seek  recognition  now.  If  not, 
then  I  would  ask  that  we  intitiate  a 
quonun  call  until  such  time  as  we 
have  made  these  refinements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  suggests  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  that  there 
not  be  a  quorum  call  for  a  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  seek  rec- 
ognition? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Just  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  handling  the  opening 
statement  for  this  legislation.  He  has 
been  a  very  cooperative  and  respected 
member  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
as  well  as  the  full  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs.  He 
was  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
last  year,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
filling  in  while  I  had  to  be  elsewhere. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  bill  appears 
to  be  moving  along  and  that  we  do  not 
face  any  major  challenges,  apparently. 


to  at  least  most  of  its  very  important 
provisions. 

I  also  thank  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'AmatoI.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  his  help  in  a  bipartisan 
sense  on  this  legislation  and  for  his 
kind  words  a  few  moments  ago  when  I 
arrived  on  the  floor. 

AMXiiDifxirr  NO.  ••,  AS  mobxpud 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  and  other 
amendments) 

Mr.  RIEGLE  Bfr.  President.  I  think 
we  now  have  our  package  worked  out. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  revised  package 
of  the  committee  amendments  en  bloc 
and  ask  that  they  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  as 
modifled  wlU  be  reported  by  the  clei^ 

The  blU  cleric  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  RnoLx], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Ckamstor,  and  Mr. 
D'Akato.  proposes  modified  amendment  No. 
69. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  5,  between  lines  19  and  20,  add 
the  foUowing  new  subsection: 
(e)  PosTPOimcKirr  or  Iiiflkiixiitatioh  or 

RiGULATIOMS    DSALUfG    WfTH    FLOOD    PUUM 

Mahagsmxht  Stamdakos.— The  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency's  revised 
regulations  relating  to  flood  plain  manage- 
ment standards  (51  Federal  Register  30290, 
August  25,  1986)  shall  not  be  effective 
during  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  During  such 
60-day  period,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  solic- 
it and  receive  public  comment  and  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  (ingress  a  study  ol  the 
impact  on  small  business  of  such  regula- 
tions. 

On  page  7,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  MAxncnif  Mortcagb  Amoitiit.— Section 
203(bX2)(A)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "133M"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "150". 

On  page  43,  line  16.  strike  out  "amount 
calculated"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "for- 
mula value". 

On  page  43,  between  lines  22  and  23. 
insert  the  following: 

(d)  Rktehtion  of  Urbam  Couhtt  CLASsm- 
catioh.— Section  102(aK6)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  in  the  second  sentence  by  Insert- 
ing "or  1984"  after  "fiscal  year  1983". 

On  page  55,  line  19,  strike  out  "subsection 
(h)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(g)". 

At  the  bottom  of  page  55,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(i)  LnoTATioR  ON  Grant  Amounts.— Sec- 
tion 119  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(sKl)  The  maximiim  grant  amount  for  a 
project  under  subsection  (bK2>  of  this  sec- 
tion is  $6,000,000. 

"(2)  The  maximum  grant  amount  for  a 
project  under  subsection  (bXl)  of  this  sec- 
tion is  $6,000,000  during  fiscal  years  1988 


and  1989,  except  that  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  a  project  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  average  cost  for 
each  new  permanent  Jobs  does  not  exceed 
$8,000  and  that  the  average  ooct  for  each 
permanent  Job  retained  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost  to  the  community  does  not 
exceed  $8,000.". 

On  page  60,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following: 

(d)    TRANSmU    TO    QUAUniD    COMMUNITl 

Organizations.— (1)  Section  810(bXl)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  befme  the 
semicolon  the  following:  "or  In  aooordanoe 
with  subsection  (1)  to  qualified  community 
organizations". 

(2)  Section  810  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  A  unit  of  general  local  government.  <x 
a  State,  or  a  public  agency  designated  by  a 
unit  of  general  local  government  of  a  State 
may  transfer  any  real  property  that  it  re- 
ceives imder  subsection  (a)  or  purchaaes 
under  subsection  (h)  to  a  qualified  commu- 
nity organization.  Qualified  community  or- 
ganizations will  be  limited  to  those  organiza- 
tions— 

"(1)  that  are  incorporated  and  controlled 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  whose  members  re- 
ceives no  compensation  of  any  kind  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties; 

"(2)  that  are  organized  exclusively  for 
charitable,  educational,  or  scientific  pur- 
poses, on  the  promotion  of  social  welfare; 

"(3)  that  qualify  as  exempt  organizations 
under  section  501(cX3)  or  501(cX4)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986;  and 

"(4)  that  agree  to  assist  the  applicable 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  govemmrat 
with  the  selection  of  homesteaders,  selec- 
tion. Inspection,  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
properties,  and  to  perform  such  other  fimc- 
tions  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  States 
or  unit  of  general  local  government  and  the 
qualified  nonprofit  organization,  Inchiding 
the  acceptance  of  title  of  property  and  the 
conveyance  of  the  property  to  the  home- 
steaders subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  elsewhere  in  this  section.". 

On  page  62,  line  19,  "(a)  Hartford.  C^on- 
necticut.— "  before  "Notwithstanding". 

On  page  63.  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

(b)  InANOR,  Pknnstlvania.— Nowlth- 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law  or  other 
requirement,  the  C^ty  of  Lebanon  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  is  authorized  to 
retain  any  land  disposition  proceeds  from 
the  financially  closed-out  Soutliaide  UrtMn 
Renewal  Project  (R-635(C))  not  paid  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  to  use  such  proceeds  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requiranents  of  the  commu- 
nity development  block  grant  program  spec- 
ified in  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974.  The  City  of 
Lebanon  shall  retain  such  proceeds  In  a 
lump  sum  and  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  and 
use,  in  accordance  with  this  section,  all  past 
and  future  earnings  from  such  proceeds,  in- 
cluding any  Interest. 

SBC  isi.  availabiuty  or  coHifUNmr  dkviun*. 
ment  block  grants  for  UNirORII 

KMKRCKNCY     nLBrBONE     NUMBER 

SYBTmS. 

(a)  In  Genbuu..— Section  105(cX2)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation: 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraptu  (A) 
and  (B)  as  clauses  (1)  and  (il).  respectively; 
and 


tr I.    a/i    i/toft 
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(S>  by  addiiic  >ft  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtait  new  aubpuacniih: 

"(B)  The  requliementa  of  sulverasrapb 
(A)  do  not  prevent  the  lue  of  iMlstance 
under  this  title  for  the  development,  eetab- 
ifatiwMmt,  and  opermtlon  for  not  to  exceed  3 
yean  after  tta  eetataUahment  of  a  uniform 
enwrgeney  telephone  number  syatem  If  the 
Seoataiy  determinea  that— 

"(i)  such  ajratem  will  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  safety  of  the  residents  of  the 
area  aorved  by  sudi  system: 

"(U)  not  leas  than  SI  percent  of  the  use  of 
the  sykem  win  be  by  persona  at  knv  and 
fn<Mi«f  alf  jn<<^)ny>;  and 

"(lU)  other  Fedoal  funds  received  by  the 
grantee  are  not  available  for  the  develop- 
ment, establishment,  and  operation  of  such 
system  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
amount  of  such  funds,  the  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  such  funds,  or  the  prior  commit- 
ment of  such  funds  for  other  purposes  by 
the  grantee. 

The  percentage  of  the  coat  of  the  develop- 
ment, establishment,  and  operation  of  such 
a  system  that  may  be  paid  from  assistance 
onder  this  title  may  not  exceed  the  percent- 
age of  the  population  to  be  served  that  is 
made  up  of  peraras  of  low  and  moderate 


(b)  ArPUCABIUTT.— 

(1)  Ik  oaaKBAL.— The  amaidments  made 
by  thla  aectkm  shall  be  applicable  to 
amounta  made  available  for  fiscal  year  1987 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(3)  MorancATioii  or  OBAinm.— Not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  the  SO^lay  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  oiactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Shan  notify  each  grantee  of  assist- 
ance under  section  IM  of  the  Housing  and 
CoBomunlty  Development  Act  of  1974  for 
flacal  year  1987  of  the  availability  of  such 
aaristaooe  for  the  development,  establish- 
ment, and  operation  of  a  uniform  onergen- 
cy  telephone  number  system  in  accordance 
with  section  10S(cX3XB)  of  such  Act. 

(c)  Nones.— Not  later  than  the  expiration 
of  the  10-day  period  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  by 
notice  establish  such  requirements  as  may 
be  neoeasary  to  carry  out  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section.  Such  notice  shall  not 
be  subject  to  section  &53  of  UUe  5,  United 
Statea  Code,  or  section  7(c)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

(d)  RaouLsnoas.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  Issue  such 
regulations,  baaed  on  the  notice  required  by 
siibswrtinn  (c).  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  amendments  made  by  this  section. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  published  for 
comment  in  the  Federal  Register  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thiaAct. 

On  page  65.  l>etween  lines  17  and  18, 
insert  the  following: 

(C)    AUOCATIOll    OP    ASSISTAMCB    BSTWSail 

Paooaaiia.— (1)  Section  8  of  the  United 
Statea  Hoiising  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(q)  The  Secretary  shall  not,  during  a 
flscal  year,  enter  into  contracts  to  provide 
assistanoe  for  a  number  of  units  under  sub- 
section (o)  that  is  greater  than  twice  the 
number  of  units  assisted  under  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  subsection  <b)  during  that 
year.". 

(3)  Tht  amendment  made  by  paragn^ih 
(1)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 1987. 

Beginning  with  page  85,  line  19,  strike  out 
sll  through  page  66.  line  16. 


On  page  79,  line  35,  Insert  "unless  other- 
wiae  provided  by  contract"  before  the 
peflod. 

Beginning  with  page  91,  line  3,  strike  out 
thsough  page  93,  line  3,  aiul  insert  in  lieu 
th<  reof  the  f ollowinr 

"  :3)  Rural  sssistaiics.— If  any  family  re- 
sidis  in  a  dwelling  unit  In  a  building  pur- 
du  aed  by  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tio  1.  and  the  family  decides  not  to  purchase 
th(  dwelling  unit,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vid  e  to  the  family  such  assistance  as  is  nec- 
esi  iry  to  enable  the  family  to  continue  to 
res  de  in  the  dwelling  unit. 

'^4)  RauicATioii  ASsisTAHCB.- If  any 
family  reaides  in  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  public 
hovslng  project  in  which  other  dwelling 
units  are  purchased  under  this  section,  and 
th4  family  decides  not  to  purchase  the 
dwelling  unit,  and  to  relocate,  the  Secretary 
sh^ll  at  the  family's  option— 

"tA)  assist  the  family  in  relocating  to  a 
dwelling  unit  in  another  public  housing 
project;  and 

"(B)  provide  to  the  family  such  financial 
and  other  assistance  as  will  permit  the 
family  to  obtain  comparable  and  affordable 
alternative  housing. 

On  page  101,  between  lines  3  and  3,  insert 
th4  f ollowinr. 

SSC-  M-  VOUCHER  PROCKAM. 

Section  8(0)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  out  "In"  and  all  that  follows 
thfough  "demonstration  program"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  may 
provide  assistance"; 

(t)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'1(4)  Assistance  pajmients  under  this  sub- 
secjtion  shall  be  made  for  (A)  lower  income 
families  who  were  living  in  rental  projects 
rehabilitated  under  section  17  of  this  Act  or 
sedtion  533  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
be|ore  rehabilitation  and  who  are  physicaUy 
from  their  units,  and  (B)  lower 
le  families  who  were  living  in  such 
prf Jects  before  rehabilitation  and  who 
id  have  to  pay  more  than  30  percent  of 
adjusted  income  for  rent  siter  reha- 
bilitation whether  they  choose  to  remain  in. 
or  Ito  move  from,  the  project.  For  the  pur- 
po^  of  this  paragraph,  'physically  dis- 
placed' means  that  the  family  must  move 
out  of  the  unit  it  is  occupying  because  of 
th^  physical  rehabilitation  activities  or  be- 
caase  of  overcrowding.". 

SEC-  tU.  PUBLIC  HOUSING  AGENCY  FEES. 

(a)  Section  8  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

'*(r)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  fee 
that  may  be  charged  by  public  housing 
aoncies  for  the  costs  incurred  in  adminis- 
teiing  the  programs  under  subsections  (b) 
aim  (o).  The  amount  of  the  fee  for  each 
m^nth  for  which  a  dwelling  unit  is  covered 
by|  an  assistance  contract  shall  be  8.2  per- 
it  of  the  fair  market  rental  established 
ler  sulisection  (c)(1)  for  a  2-bedroom  ex- 
rental  dwelling  unit  in  the  market 
arte  of  the  public  housing  agency. 

^(SXA)  The  Secretary  shall  also  establish 
reasonable  fees  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) that  may  be  charged  by  public  housing 
agencies  for— 

"(i)  the  costs  of  preliminary  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  new  allocations  of 
assistance  under  the  programs  under  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (o);  and 

t(ii)  the  costs  inctirred  in  assisting  fami- 
11^   who   experience   difficulty   (as   deter- 


mined 
priate 
"(B) 
tuider 
for  the 
(o)and 
ference^. 
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I  y  the  Secretary)  in  obtaining  appro- 

t  Duslng  under  the  programs. 

The  method  used  to  calculate  fees 

sfibparagraph  (A)  shall  be  the  same 

programs  under  subsections  (b)  and 

ihall  take  into  account  local  cost  dif- 


tlti   FLBXIBIUTY    TO    AIUU8T    A88I8TANCB 
I       PAYMENTB. 

SecUcn  8(0X7)  of  the  United  SUtes  Hous- 
ing Act  bf  1037  is  amended— 

(1)  inJ  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"as  frequently  as  twice  during  any  five-year 
period"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "annu- 
ally": and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D). 

SEC  »L  aiMUSTMENT  POOLS. 

Secticm  8(0)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1P37  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(9)  The  Secretary  shall  set  aside  a  por- 
tion of  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  as  an  adjustment  pool  to  pay  for 
the  adjustments  required  by  paragraph 
(7XA).  Funds  shall  be  distributed  from  the 
adjustntent  pool  on  a  needs  basis.  To  receive 
an  adji^tment,  a  public  housing  agency 
shall  certify  that  adjustment  fimds  are  nec- 
essary Ito  compensate  for  higher  than 
normal  increases  in  rent  levels  in  its  Juris- 
diction.! Distribution  of  adjustment  funds 
shall  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

SEC  217.  CAO  STUDY. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  4iall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress n(^  later  than  October  30, 1987— 

(Da  report  relating  to  the  administrative 
fees  provided  for  under  section  8(r)  of  the 
United  BUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  specifi- 
cally adklreasing- 

(A)  whether  the  percentage  set  by  section 
8(rKl)  Of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  is  adequate  to  cover  the  costs  of  admin- 
istering the  programs  under  sections  8(b) 
and  8(0),  and 

(B)  whether  the  fee  system  set  under  sec- 
tion 8(r}(l)  should  be  restructured  to  reflect 
the  different  characteristics  and  experi- 
ences dl  localities  such  as  size,  geographic 
locatioii  and  vacancy  rates:  and 

(2)  a  I  report  comparing  the  voucher  and 
certificate  programs  in  representative  rental 
markets,  and  containing  an  assessment  of 
what  changes  should  be  made  in  either  the 
certificate  or  voucher  programs.  In  prepar- 
ing such  assessment,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housink  and  Urban  Development  and  other 
approp^ate  Federal  officials  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals and  national  and  other  organiza- 
tions representing  public  housing  agencies, 
local  govenmients,  and  tenants. 

SEC  218.  ABT  ASSOCIATES  REPORT. 

Not  I^ter  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall 
submit  to  Congress  the  preliminary  findings 
of  the  ABT  Associates  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  the  report  entitled  "Eval- 
uation of  the  Housing  Voucher  Demonstra- 
tion Program". 

Bay  Crrr,  Michigam.— This  amendment 
would  prohibit  HUD  from  recovering  cer- 
tain f uhds  used  for  providing  child  care  in 
public  housing  in  Bay  City,  Michigan.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  or 
other  requirement,  the  Secetary  of  Housing 
and  urban  Development  may  not  require 
the  Bay  City  Housing  Commission  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  to  pay  any  amount  relat- 
ing to  I  neligible  costs  incurred  with  req>ect 
to  the  public  housing  development  grant 


numbered  Michigan  34-7  awarded  in  1974, 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  (43  U.S.C.  1401,  et  aeq.). 

On  page  127,  llite  13,  strike  out  "115  per- 
cent or". 

On  page  63,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

SBC    .  LOAN  CANCELLA'nON. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall  cancel  the  Indebtedness 
represented  by  loan  number  070024914 
under  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964.  The  obligor  on  such  loan  is  relieved  of 
all  liability  to  the  Government  for  the  out- 
standing principle  balance  on  such  loan,  for 
the  amount  of  accrued  interest  on  such 
loan,  and  for  any  other  fees  and  charges 
payable  in  connection  therewith. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
package  recognizes  an  agreement  that 
we  have  worked  out  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  kind  remarks  earlier. 

Mi.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  paciuge 
amendment  as  modified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXFLAN ATIOlf  Or  PACKAGE  AMERSMKMT  TO  THE 

Housing    ams   CoiannnTY    Devklopmeht 
Act  op  1987  (S.  825) 

RMA  RIOnLATIOIlS 

This  amendment  would  reopen  the  com- 
ment period  on  FEMA  regulations  that 
affect  the  placement  of  manufactured  hous- 
ing and  recreational  vehicles  in  flood  plain 
areas.  The  amendment  would  also  require 
FEMA  to  undertake  a  small  business  impact 
study. 

ILLEGAL  ALIEN  VERIITCATIOIf 

This  amendment  would  protect  state  and 
local  housing  agencies  from  liability  if  de- 
fects are  found  in  the  design  or  implementa- 
tion of  the  federal  verification  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Act  of  1986. 

PHA  nf suaAifCE  nr  very  moH-cosT  arxas 

This  amendment  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  increase  the  FHA  mortgage 
ceiling  in  very  high-cost  areas  to  as  much  as 
150  percent  of  the  dollar  amount  specified 
in  the  statute.  Existing  law  provides  a  high- 
cost  area  adjustment  to  as  much  as  133V4 
percent  of  the  dollar  amount  specified. 
Housing  costs  in  some  areas  have  risen  so 
high  that  FHA  mortgage  limits  preclude 
FHA  from  insuring  mortgages  even  on 
modest  homes.  This  amendment  is  intended 
not  to  provide  a  general  increase  in  FHA's 
high-cost  area  adjustment  but  rather  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  availability  of  FHA  mort- 
gage Instu-ance  for  modest  homes  In  very 
high-cost  areas. 

TBCmnCAL  CORRSCnONS 

These  amendments  would  conform  Sec- 
Uon  141(cK3)  of  the  Committee  bill  with  a 
parallel  language  in  Section  141(aX2)  and 
would  change  an  incorrect  reference  in  Sec- 
tion 142(h)  of  the  bill. 

FXRMAMKirT  AUTHORITY  POR  HOUSING 
VOUCHERS 

This  group  of  amendments  would  provide 
permanent  authorization  for  housing  vouch- 
ers and  provide  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
the  Section  8  voucher  and  certificate  pro- 
grams. 

(1)  It  would  require  the  Secretary  to  issue 
no  more  than  twice  the  number  of  vouchers 
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as  the  number  of  certificates  throughout  a 
fiscal  year. 

(2)  It  would  amend  section  8(oXl)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  delete 
the  reference  to  vouchers  as  a  "demonsta- 
tion  program"  and  the  requirement  that 
"substantially  all"  vouchers  be  used  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  rental  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

(3)  It  would  put  in  statute  the  current 
policy  regarding  use  of  vouchers  to  avoid 
displacement  of  tenants  by  federally  assist- 
ed rental  rehabilitation:  (a)  the  Secretary 
would  ensure  that  vouchers  are  available  to 
minimize  displacement  from  housing  reha- 
bilitated with  rental  rehabilitation  or  devel- 
opment grants  under  section  17  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  or  rural  housing  preserva- 
tion grants  under  section  533  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949;  and  (b)  lower  income  tenants 
who  are  so  displaced  would  have  rental  as- 
sistance made  available  to  them  on  a  priori- 
ty basis. 

(4)  It  would  standardize  the  administra- 
tive fees  for  both  certificates  and  vouchers 
at  8.2  percent.  The  Committee  bill  would  set 
the  administrative  fee  for  certificates  at  8.5 
percent  and  leave  the  fee  for  vouchers  at  6.5 
percent.  This  amendment  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide better  incentives  for  public  housing  au- 
thorities to  implement  the  voucher  program 
by  providing  them  with  adequate  resources 
for  administration  equal  to  those  provided 
under  the  Section  8  Certificate  program. 

(5)  It  would  permit  public  housing  agen- 
cies to  make  annual  adjustments  to  assist- 
ance payments  under  the  voucher  program. 
This  would  prevent  the  voucher  program 
from  forcing  undue  rent  burdens  on  low- 
income  voucher  holders  in  areas  with  rising 
rents. 

(6)  It  would  establish  an  "adjustment 
pool"  to  compensate  for  annual  adjustments 
in  areas  experiencing  higher  than  normal 
rent  increases.  The  Committee  believes  that 
a  pool  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  rent 
"shocks"  are  not  passed  on  to  program  par- 
ticipants. 

(7)  It  would  direct  OAO  to  report  to  Con- 
gress by  October  30,  1987  on  (a)  its  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  level  and  struc- 
ture of  the  administrative  fees  for  certifi- 
cates and  vouchers,  and  (b)  its  comparative 
evaluation  of  the  voucher  and  certificate 
programs  in  representative  rental  markets. 
GAO  would  be  expected  to  consult  with  rel- 
evant individuals  and  national  organizations 
in  preparing  its  report. 

(8)  It  would  release  within  90  days  of  en- 
actment preliminary  findings  of  the  "E^ral- 
nation  of  the  Houshig  Voucher  Demonstra- 
tion Program"  undertaken  by  Abt  Associ- 
ates. 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  RESIDENT  MANAGEMENT 

This  amendment  would  clarify  section  207 
of  this  bill  to  allow  a  public  housing  agency 
to  retain  a  portion  of  comprehensive  im- 
provement assistance  if  the  contract  be- 
tween the  agency  and  the  resident  manage- 
ment corporation  provides  for  such  reten- 
tion. 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  OWNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 

This  amendment  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  provide  rental  assistance  or 
relocation  assistance  to  public  housing  resi- 
dents who  decide  not  to  purchase  their 
units.  The  Committee  bill  would  permit  but 
not  require  the  Secretary  to  provide  such 
assistance. 

USAGCAP 

This  amendment  would  place  a  cap  of  $6 
million  on  the  amoimt  of  funding  an  indi- 
vidual UDAO  project  could  receive  unless 


the  application  is  from  a  UDAG  eligible  city 
and  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
project  would  create  or  retain  permanent 
Jobs  for  less  than  the  historical  average  of 
$8.0<X)  in  UDAO  funds  per  Job.  The  cap  ex- 
pires for  UDAG  eligible  cities  in  2  yean. 
The  Committee  believes  that  these  changes 
are  necessary  because  of  the  limited  avail- 
ability of  UDAG  funds. 

LEaAMOR.  FBnraTLVAHIA 

This  amendment  would  authorize  the  CMty 
of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania  to  retain  any  land 
disposition  proceeds  from  the  financially 
closed^}ut  Southside  Urban  Renewal 
Project  (R-635(c))  which  have  not  been  paid 
to  HUD  and  to  use  such  proceeds  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant  program. 
Similar  provisions  was  previously  made  for 
Denver.  Colorado;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  and 
Boston,  Massachusetts  and  would  be  made 
in  section  150  of  the  Committee  bill  for 
Hartford,  C^onnecticut. 

MULTNOMAH  COUNTY,  OREOON 

This  amendment  would  "grandfather" 
Multnomah  County,  Oregon  as  an  "urban 
county"  under  the  CDBG  program.  Multno- 
mah County  qualified  as  an  urban  county 
(population  of  at  least  2(X),000)  in  1984  but 
has  lost  population  since  that  time.  Other 
jurisdictions  that  have  also  lost  population 
were  grandfathered  last  year.  The  language 
in  last  year's  amendment,  however,  refers  to 
counties  that  qualified  for  the  program  in 
1983.  This  amendment  would  correct  an 
oversight  in  last  year's  amendment. 

URBAN  BOMBSTBADING 

This  amendment  would  permit  States  and 
local  governments  to  operate  the  urban 
homesteadlng  program  through  qualified, 
non-profit  community  organizations.  These 
organizations  would  be  responsible  for  the 
field  administration  of  the  program:  select- 
ing the  properties  to  be  homesteaded  and 
the  people  to  occupy  those  properties,  su- 
pervising rehabilitation  of  the  properties 
and  holding  title  to  the  properties  before 
final  conveyance  to  the  homesteaders.  The 
amendment  would  benefit  the  program  by 
(1)  lessening  the  administrative  burden  on 
participating  states  and  cities;  (2)  providing 
an  additional  route  to  participation  in  the 
program  for  low  income  families;  and  (3)  ex- 
panding participation  in  the  program  by 
drawing  upon  the  expertise  and  resources  of 
these  orgainizations. 

CDBC  PUNOS  POR  S-l-t  STSTXMB 

This  amendment  would  permit  the  use  of 
assistance  under  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program  for  9-1- 
1  emergency  telephone  number  systems. 
The  amendment  would  allow  the  use  of 
Cn>BG  funds  for  such  purposes  only  if  (1)  at 
least  51  percent  of  the  potential  users  of  the 
9-1-1  system  have  low  or  moderate  incomes 
and  (2)  the  percentage  of  the  federal  contri- 
bution to  such  a  system  would  not  exceed 
the  percentage  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
persons  who  reside  in  the  area  to  be  served 
by  the  system. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  BCr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  ready  to  move  to  a  vote.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  package. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  se(X)nd. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  Does  any  Sena- 
tor seek  recognition? 
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Mr.  DOLE.  lir.  President.  I  suggest 
the  m^fwy^  of  a  quorum^ 

TlM  FRS8IDINO  OFFIGESl.  The 
defk  wfll  e*U  the  roD. 

The  legislattve  derk  proceeded  to 
aUtheroU. 

Mr.  QRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ssk 
unanlinous  omsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out ohJeeUon.  it  is  so  (Htlered. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  wish 
to  discuss  very  briefly  a  problem  that 
camt  up  in  coaunittee  In  consideratkni 
of  this  bUl  and  announce  that  we  have 
reached  a  rescdutkm  of  the  problem 
with  a  letto'  from  the  Goieral  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unamimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  In  the 
RaooBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  (»dned  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  f oUows: 

Dmxnaan  or  Houbum 

unXywcuMHwwwLorMEKX, 
WitMnoton.  DC.  Mareh  30,  2M7. 
Hon.  PBmr  Oumi, 
VJ.  Senate.  WUMngton.  DC. 

Dua  SnuToa  CMukmc  Tour  cUff  baa  re- 
qoeated  that  the  Departmoit  darUy  how  we 
Intend  to  Implement  the  lequiremmts  for 
Teriflcatlon  of  alien  status  under  the  19M 
Immlcratlon  Act  [IRCA].  Under  mCA. 
HUD  has  statutory  authority  to  waive  the 
uac  <rf  proeedures  to  verify  immigration 
status  of  participants  in  HUD  housing  subsi- 
dy programs  by  uae  of  automated  and  other 
reeords  «f  the  Immigration  and  Naturallza- 
tian  Servlee  (ganCTally  referred  to  as  the 
"SAW  system).  HUD  may  waive  use  of  the 
III8  SAVK  procedures  for  alien  status  verlf i- 
catkm  if  HUD  has  in  effect  an  alternative 
aad  equally  effective  verification  system, 
with  adeouate  hearing  and  appeals  righU 
for  benefldariea.  HUD  may  also  waive  uae 
of  the  ms  verifleatkm  procedures  if  "the 
coats  of  administration  . . .  exceeds  the  esti- 
mated savings"  (Immigration  Reform  and 
Oontnri  Act  of  1986.  clause  (i)  of  secUon 
iai<cX4MB)). 

It  to  the  position  of  this  Department  that 
all  Vederal  housing  assistance  should  be  re- 
served for  dttsens  and  others  who  are  in 
*Mm  country  legally.  To  achieve  this  result, 
HUD  will  verify  immigration  status  of  par- 
ticipants in  its  iMWMtag  subsidy  programs 
through  use  of  the  INS  "SAVE"  system,  or 
in  the  alternative,  and  equally  effective  veri- 
flratliTr  system  with  adequate  hearing  and 
appeal  rights  for  booeflclaries. 
Very  stneerely  yours. 

J.  MirHtai.  DoKSKT. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  are  aware,  in  1980  Congress 
enacted  the  Housing  and  Community 
Devdopment  Act  which  prohibited  il- 
legal aliens  from  receiving  public 
housing  benefits. 

Fmr  6  years,  there  has  not  been  any 
effective  control  mechanism  to  en- 
force the  1980  law.  We  have  not  been 
very  successful  in  getting  any  kind  of 
effective  enforcement. 

In  fact,  earlier  this  year  I  had  all  the 
people  who  run  the  public  housing 
projects  in  Texas  come  to  see  me.  and 
their  message  was  that  they  could  do 


m^re  to  serve  people  who  were  legiti- 
mately eligible  for  public  housing  ben- 
efits if  we  would  preclude  Illegal  aliens 
getting  those  benefits  than  they 
do  if  we  had  a  substantial  in- 
in  the  budget. 
I  am  always  looking  for  ways 
provide  more  benefits  without 
hiving  to  add  to  the  budget.  I  wanted 
tajflnd  a  way  to  force  HUD  to  imple- 
mf^t  the  law. 

t  thought  my  colleagues  might  be  in- 
terested in  the  fact  that  based  on 
data  analysed  by  the  Depart- 
it  of  Justice  it  is  currently  estimat- 
that  between  $200  and  $250  million 
a  year  of  HUD  benefits  go  to  people 
who  are  not  eligible  as  a  result  of  their 
HI  sgal  alien  status. 

[n  fact.  Mr.  President,  we  could 
ai  iM  $200  to  $250  million  of  expenses 
in  servbig  iUegal  aliens.  Those  benefits 
could  go  to  citisois  and  permanent 
r«  lident  aliens  if  we  enforced  the  law. 
T1  lis  letter  commits  HUD  to  strict  en- 

Pn  that  basis  I  will  not  offer  an 
aiiendment.  and  I  v>preciate  HUD's 
hf  Ip  on  this  matter. 

lyield  the  floor.  

Vnae  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Stnator  fnmi  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEOLE  Bir.  President.  I  ask 
that  we  now  vote  on  the  pending 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  cmnmittee 
afiendment.  as  modified.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
The  legidative  dei^  called  the  rolL 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
BpfOAMAii],  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  BoRXH],  the  Senator  from 
Mew  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradlkt],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  DsCoHciin], 
tie  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
C^UHAMl.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Baskiii],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  RsruH].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Imoutk],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McRDiBATni].  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  MncuL- 
skxl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[|fr.  Psu.].  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sabbamks],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sassm].  and  the  Sena- 
tor fnHn  Colorado  [Mr.  Wibth]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bmn]  is  absent 
tafecause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  BoBDi].  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pkll].  the  Senator 
fhMn  Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DcCon- 
AHi]  would  each  vote  "yea." 
I  Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  ABMsraoiio], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Comnrl, 
ttie  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  OabuI, 
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the  Swsator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 


the  Senator  from  Nebraska 


[Mr.  KABmsl,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  KAStml.  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Smroii],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  SrcvDrs],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Snacsl,  and 
the  Scfiator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
ions]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fu^her  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ^Mr.  Hsmz].  the  Senator  from 
Wiscoicin  [Mr.  Kastbi].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Tbus- 
MoifP]  [would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rns).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  75. 
nays  o[  as  follows: 

(RollcaU  Vote  No.  45  Leg.] 


TEA8-T8 

Fowler 

Olenn 

Oorc 

OruBm 

OrsMler 

Bstch 

Heeht 

HdBM 

HolUnSB 

Humphrey 

Johnatan 


Ifomiliaii 

MinkoMU 

MkfclM 

Nunn 

Paekwood 


Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lsutenbert 

Leahy 

Levtn 

liUsar 


Promlre 

Quayle 

Reid 

Rle^ 

Rockefeller 

Rota 

Rudman 

Ssnford 

Shelby 


Specter 
Stafford 


McCain 

MoCnure 

McConnell 

Melctaer 

MltcbeU 


Tribie 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weksker 

WOioa 


NOT  VOTINO-M 


HarUn 

Heflln 

Heins 

Inouye 

Kamea 

Kacten 

Metaenbaum 

MIfciiljkl 

PeU 


lb 

move 


that 


Armstn  ns 

Biden    \ 

Blnssnilm 

Boren 

Bradley 

Cohen 

DeCondnl 

Osm 

Orahai^ 

So,  the  committee  amendment  (No. 
69)  ss  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

PROXMERE.  Mr.  President,  I 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  I  BTRD.    I   move   to   lay 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to. 

Mr.<  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  modi- 
fication I  send  to  the  desk  be  deemed 
to  be[ the  package  agreed  to.  This  has 
been  cleared  with  the  Republican  side; 
it  is  my  understanding  there  is  no  ob- 
JecUoto  to  it. 

Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  69),  as  further 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

On  pt«K  S,  between  lines  19  and  90.  add 
the  following  new  subsection: 


(e)  PosTPomifBirr  or  iMPLmzirTATiON  or 

RB0UL4TIOMS    DKAUMG    WITH     FLOOD    PLAIM 

MAHAonfurr  Stamdaros.— The  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency's  revised 
regulations  relating  to  flood  plain  manage- 
ment standards  (51  Federal  Register  30290, 
August  25.  1986)  shall  not  be  effective 
during  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  During  such 
60-day  period,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  solic- 
it and  receive  public  comment  apd  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  study  of  the  Impact  on  small 
business  of  such  regulations. 

On  page  7,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  MAxnfuif  MoRTCAOK  AifOTTirr.— Section 
303(bK2KA)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1S3M"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "150". 

On  page  43,  line  16,  strike  out  "amount 
calculated"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "for- 
mula value". 

On  page  43.  between  lines  22  and  23, 
inaert  the  following: 

(d)  RammoM  or  UaaAM  Conirrr  CLASsm- 
CATioH.— Section  102(aX6)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  in  the  second  sentence  by  insert- 
ing "or  1984"  after  "fiscal  year  1983". 

On  page  55,  line  19,  strike  out  "subsection 
(h)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(g)". 

At  the  bottom  of  page  55,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  LnoTATioii  OM  Obamt  Aifooirrs.— Sec- 
tion 119  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(sKl)  The  ma-rimiim  grant  amount  for  a 
project  under  subsection  (bH2)  of  this  sec- 
Uon is  $6,000,000. 

"(2)  The  maximum  grant  amount  for  a 
project  under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion is  $6,000,000  during  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989,  except  that  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  a  project  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  average  cost  for 
each  new  permanent  Job  does  not  exceed 
$8,000  and  that  the  average  cost  for  each 
permanent  Job  retained  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost  to  the  community  does  not 
exceed  $8,000.". 

On  page  60,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following: 

(d)  TKAHsraas  to  Quautikd  CoimuHiTy 
OBGAinzATiONS.— (1)  Section  810(b)(1)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  "or  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (1)  to  qualified  community 
organizations". 

(2)  Section  810  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(DA  unit  of  general  local  government,  or 
a  State,  or  a  public  agency  designated  by  a 
unit  of  general  local  government  or  a  State 
may  transfer  any  real  property  that  it  re- 
ceives under  subsection  (a)  or  purchases 
under  subsection  (h)  to  a  qualified  commu- 
nity organization.  Qualified  community  or- 
ganizations will  be  limited  to  those  organiza- 
tions— 

"(1)  that  are  incorporated  and  controlled 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  whose  members  re- 
ceive no  compensation  of  any  kind  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties; 

"(2)  that  are  organized  exclusively  for 
charitable,  educational,  or  scientific  pur- 
poses, or  the  promotion  of  social  welfare; 

"(3)  that  qualify  as  exempt  organizations 
under  section  501(cK3)  or  501(cK4)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986:  and 

"(4)  that  agree  to  assist  the  applicable 
State  or  unit  of  genenU  local  government 


with  the  selection  of  homesteaders,  selec- 
tion, insi>ection,  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
properties,  and  to  perform  such  other  ftmc- 
tions  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  States 
or  unit  of  general  local  government  and  the 
qualified  nonprofit  organization,  including 
the  acceptance  of  title  to  property  and  the 
conveyance  of  the  property  to  the  home- 
steaders subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  elsewhere  in  this  section.". 

On  page  62.  line  19.  Insert  "(a)  BAarroRS 
CoHwacmcuT.— "  before  "Notwithstanding". 

On  page  63,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

(b)  I^aAROR.  PimraTLVAinA.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  or  other 
requirement,  the  City  of  Lebanon  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  is  authorized  to 
retain  any  land  disposition  proceeds  from 
the  financially  closed-out  Southside  Urban 
Renewal  Project  (R-635(C))  not  paid  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  to  use  such  proceeds  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  commu- 
nity development  block  grant  program  spec- 
ified in  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974.  The  C\ty  of 
Ltebanon  shall  retain  such  proceeds  in  a 
lump  sum  and  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  and 
use,  in  accordance  with  this  section,  all  past 
and  future  earnings  from  such  proceeds,  in- 
cluding any  interest. 

SBC  ISI.  AVAILABIUTY  OP  COmniNmr  DEVELOP- 
MENT BLOCK  CBANT8  POR  UNIFORM 
EMERGENCY     TCLEPHONE     NUMBER 

SYSTEMS. 

"(a)  IR  Oenkral.— Section  135(cK2)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation: 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  as  clauses  (i)  and  (ii),  respectively; 
and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(A)  do  not  prevent  the  use  of  assistance 
under  this  title  for  the  development,  estab- 
lishment, and  operation  for  not  to  exceed  2 
years  after  its  establishment  of  a  uniform 
emergency  telephone  number  system  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that— 

"(i)  such  system  will  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  safety  of  the  residents  of  the 
area  served  by  such  system: 

"(11)  not  less  than  51  percent  of  the  use  of 
the  system  will  be  by  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  income;  and 

"(ill)  other  Federal  funds  received  by  the 
grantee  are  not  available  for  the  develop- 
ment, establishment,  and  operation  of  such 
system  due  to  the  Insufficiency  of  the 
amoimt  of  such  funds,  the  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  such  funds,  or  the  prior  commit- 
ment of  such  funds  for  other  purposes  by 
the  grantee. 

The  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  develop- 
ment, establishment,  and  operation  of  such 
a  system  that  may  be  paid  from  assistance 
under  this  title  may  not  exceed  the  percent- 
age of  the  population  to  be  served  that  is 
made  up  of  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
income.". 

"(b)  AppucABnmr.- 

"(1)  IH  GKifKRAL.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to 
amounts  made  available  for  fiscal  year  1987 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(2)  NonncATioM  or  CRAirraas.— Not  later 
than  expiration  of  the  30-day  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  notify  each  grantee  of  assistance 


under  section  106  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  for  fiscal 
year  1987  of  the  availability  of  such  aasiat- 
ance  for  the  development,  establiahment. 
and  operation  of  a  uniform  emergency  tele- 
phone number  system  in  accordance  with 
section  105(cX2KB)  of  such  Act. 

(c)  Nonca.— Not  later  than  the  expiration 
of  the  30-<iay  period  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shaU  by 
notice  establish  such  requirements  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section.  Such  notice  shall  not 
be  subject  to  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  or  7(c)  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 

(d>  RscniATiOHs.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations,  based  on  the  notice  required  by 
subsection  (c).  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  amendments  made  by  this  section. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  published  for  com- 
ment in  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

On  page  65.  between  lines  17  and  18. 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  Allocatiom  or  Assistamcb  Baiwaaw 
Programs.— (1)  Section  8  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(q)  The  Secretary  shall  not.  during  a 
fiscal  year,  enter  into  contracts  to  provide 
assistance  for  a  number  of  units  under  sub- 
section (o)  that  is  greater  than  twice  the 
number  of  units  assisted  under  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  subsection  (b)  during  that 
year.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1987. 

Beginning  with  page  65.  line  19.  strike  out 
all  through  page  66.  line  16. 

On  page  79.  line  25.  insert  "unless  other- 
wise provided  by  contract"  before  the 
period. 

Beginning  with  page  91.  line  3.  strike  out 
through  page  92.  line  2.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Rental  assistahcz.— If  any  family  re- 
sides In  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  building  pur- 
chased by  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion, and  the  family  decides  not  to  purchase 
the  dwelling  unit,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  family  such  assistance  as  is  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  family  to  continue  to 
reside  in  the  dwelling  unit. 

"(4)  RcLOCATiOH  assistahck.— If  any 
family  resides  in  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  public 
housing  project  in  which  other  dwelling 
units  are  purchased  under  this  section,  and 
the  family  decides  not  to  purchase  the 
dwelling  unit,  and  to  relocate,  the  Secretary 
shall  at  the  family's  option— 

"(A)  assist  the  family  in  relocating  to  a 
dwelling  unit  in  another  public  housing 
project;  and 

"(B)  provide  to  the  family  such  financial 
and  other  assistance  as  will  permit  the 
family  to  obtain  comaprable  and  affordable 
alternative  housing. 

On  page  101.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

SEC  tit.  VOUCHER  PROGRAM. 

Section  8(o)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  out  "In"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "demonstration  program"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  may 
provide  assistance"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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"(4)  AaManee  payracBta  under  this  sub- 
Mellon  ■hall  be  made  (or  (A)  lower  Inoome 
#«— n««.  wKe  wfrngc  IMbc  Is  rental  project  re- 
habOttated  under  eeetioa  17  of  thto  Act  or 
■eetian  5S3  of  the  Bouaing  Act  of  1M9 
before  rehabOitatiaii  and  who  are  physicaUy 
from  their  unit*,  and  (B)  lower 
familial  who  were  living  in  luch 
prajeeta  before  rehabilitation  and  who 
would  have  to  pay  man  than  SO  percent  of 
their  adjusted  income  for  rent  after  reha- 
!f<l1tfit*~«  whether  thejr  choose  to  remain  in. 
or  to  move  from,  the  project  For  the  pur- 
of  this  paragraph,  'physically  dls- 
means  that  the  family  must  move 
out  of  the  unit  It  Is  occuping  because  of  the 
physical  rehaUIltation  activities  or  because 
of  overcrowding.". 
UC.  n4.  POHJC  ■OlffilNG  AGBNCY  RB& 

(a)  Section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  (tf  ltt7  is  amwided  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(rXl)  The  Secretary  shall  eaUblish  a  fee 
that  may  be  diarged  by  public  housing 
agencies  tot  the  coats  incurred  in  adminis- 
tering the  programs  under  subsections  (b) 
MMi  (o).  The  amount  of  the  fee  for  each 
mooth  for  which  a  dwdllng  unit  is  covered 
by  an  assistance  contract  shall  be  8.2  per- 
cent of  the  fair  market  rental  established 
under  subsection  (cKl)  for  a  2-bedroom  ex- 
isting rental  dwelling  unit  in  the  market 
area  <tf  the  public  housing  agency. 

"(aXA)  The  Secretary  shall  also  establish 
reaaonalde  fees  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) that  may  be  charged  by  public  housing 
agoiciesfor— 

"(i)  the  costs  of  preliminary  expenses  in- 
curred In  coonectl«i  with  new  allocations  of 
asristanoe  under  the  programs  under  sub- 
aections  (b)  and  (o):  and 

"(U)  the  coats  Incurred  in  awristlng  fami- 
llea  who  experience  difficulty  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  In  obtaining  appro- 
priate hou^v  under  the  programs. 

"(B)  The  method  used  to  calculate  fees 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  the  same 
for  the  programs  under  subsections  (b)  and 
(o)  and  shall  take  into  account  local  cost  dif- 
ferences.". 

SBC    ns.    PLBXIBILrrY    TO    ADIU8T    ASSISTANCE 

PAYMDna 

Section  8(oX7)  of  the  United  SUtes  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"as  frsQuenUy  as  twice  during  any  five-year 
period"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "annu- 
ally": and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D). 
8CC  n«.  AOivmiiBifr  pools. 

Sectlcm  8(0)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f oUowinr 

"(9)  The  Secretary  shall  set  aside  a  por- 
tion of  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  as  an  adjustment  pool  to  pay  for 
the  adjustments  required  by  paragraph 
(7XA).  Funds  shall  be  distributed  from  the 
adjustment  pool  on  a  needs  basis.  To  receive 
an  adjustment,  a  public  housing  agency 
shall  certify  that  adjustment  funds  are  nec- 
essary to  compensate  for  higher  than 
normal  increases  in  rent  levels  in  its  Jurls- 
dii^lon.  Distribution  of  adjustment  funds 
shall  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary.", 
sac  m.  GAG  nvDY. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  October  30, 1987— 

(1)  a  report  relating  to  the  administrative 
feea  provided  for  under  secticm  8(r)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  specifi- 
cally addressing— 


(jA)  whether  the  percentage  set  by  section 
8(tKl)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1987  Is  adequate  to  cover  the  costs  of  mdmln- 
istering  the  programs  under  sections  8(b) 
ai^8(o),  and 

^)  whether  the  fee  system  set  under  sec- 
tlcn  8(rXl)  should  be  restructured  to  reflect 
the  different  characteristics  and  experi- 
ences of  localities  such  as  size,  geographic 
looatlon,  and  vacancy  rates;  and 

(3)  a  report  comparing  the  voucher  and 
certificate  programs  in  representative  rental 
markets,  and  containing  an  assessment  of 
what  changes  should  be  made  in  either  the 
cettlficate  or  voucher  programs.  In  prepar- 
ing such  assessment,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  other 
aiiproprlate  Federal  officials  as  weU  as  indi- 
viouals  and  national  and  other  organiza- 
tiau  representing  public  housing  agencies. 
lo4al  governments,  and  tenants. 

S^  118.  ABT  ASSOOARS  RSPORT. 

iTot  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
en^hctment  of  this  Act,  this  Secretary  of 
HAu^ng  and  Urban  Development  shall 
supmlt  to  Congress  the  preliminary  findings 
of  the  ABT  Associates  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  the  report  entitled  "Eval- 
usftion  of  the  Housing  Voucher  Demonstra- 
tion Program". 

notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  other  requirement,  the  Secretary  of 
Hausing  and  Urban  Development  may  not 
require  the  Bay  C^ty  Housing  Commission 
in  the  State  of  Michlipui  to  pay  any  amount 
relating  to  ineligible  costs  incurred  with  re- 
spect to  the  public  housing  develoimient 
gr%nt  numbered  Michigan  24-7,  awarded  in 
igr74,  under  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  1401,  et  seq.). 

On  page  127,  line  13,  strike  out  "115  per- 
cept of. 

On  page  63,  between  lines  S  and  6,  insert 
tUe  following: 

"S^     .  LOAN  CANCKIXATION. 

'•The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
v4opment  shall  cancel  the  indebtedness 
represented  by  loan  number  070024914 
uiider  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
.  The  obligor  on  such  loan  is  relieved  of 
liability  to  the  Government  for  the  out- 
idlng  principle  balance  on  such  loan,  for 
amount  of  accrued  interest  on  such 
,  and  for  any  other  fees  and  charges 
payable  in  connection  therewith. 

Section  214  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1980.  42  U.S.C. 
4136(a),  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  as  follows: 

]'b(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  agency  or  official  of  a  State  or 
loral  government  shall  have  any  liability  for 
le  design  or  implementation  of  the  Federal 
irification  system  described  in  subsection 
)  if  the  implementation  by  the  State  or 
agency  or  official  is  in  accordance  with 
Fbderal  rules  and  regulations. 

"(2)  The  verification  system  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  not  supersede  or  affect  any  con- 
sent agreement  entered  into  or  court  decree 
ot  court  order  entered  prior  to  the  date  of 
ent  of  this  Act." 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

inator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 

rong  support  of  S.  825,  the  Housing 
afcid  Community  Development  Act  of 
1987,  and  urge  its  swift  passage.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Who  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
(  smmittee  on  Banking  and  Urban  Af- 


fairs, has  skillfully  and  expeditiously 
brought  this  critical  legislation  to  the 
Senatd  floor. 

This]  legislation  marks  the  end  of  a 
7-year  assault  on  Federal  housing 
policy  by  the  Reagan  administration. 
The  passage  of  S.  825  will  signal  the 
of  an  era— one  in  which  we 
make  sure  that  housing 
its  rightful  place  on  the  na- 
tional kgenda. 

The  JReagan  administration  came  to 
office  in  1981  with  a  preordained  set  of 
budget  priorities  and  was  determined, 
in  thelgiiise  of  fiscal  austerity,  to  see 
to  it  tnat  those  priorities  were  main- 
tained—without any  serious  debate, 
without  any  dlscnission  of  the  shelter 
needs  I  of  the  American  people.  The 
Reagah  administration  was  the  first  in 
50  yeAs  to  find  that  on  their  list  of 
budgei  priorities,  there  was  no  room 
for  hoiudng. 

No  ^ne  on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 
Democrat  or  Republican  alike,  denies 
the  difficult  reality  of  our  time— that 
arduovs  and  painful  budgetary  deci- 
sions jronstrain  every  area  of  policy 
debatQ.  But  where  housing  is  con- 
cemec^.  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  have  gone  beyond  the 
boun<B  of  reason.  In  7  years,  the 
budget  for  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs  has  been  slashed 
by  mpre  than  two-thirds.  And  these 
>t  just  Democratic  programs; 
in  fact,  were  developed  during 
Repul^llcan  administrations. 

has  not  been  fiscal  austerity, 
^as  been  the  Reagan  administra- 
id  Congress  telling  us  that  the 
Government  has  no  business 
housing  assistance  for  low- 
iddle-income  Americans.  This 
m  the  administration  and  the 
Congaess  telling  us  to  forget  any  time- 
worn  notions  of  a  Federal  housing 
policy— that  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  neither  the  money,  in- 
clination, nor  time  to  care  whether  the 
wealthiest  nation  on  Earth  provides 
clean.Tsafe,  and  afforable  housing  for 
its  pei^ple. 

S.  8S5  holds  the  line  on  the  Reagan 
administration's  7-year  assault.  It 
freezes  authorizations  for  hoxudng  and 
conuqunlty  development  programs  for 
fiscal  lyear  1988  and  fiscal  year  1989  at 
fiscal]  year  1987  levels— levels  70  per- 
cent less  than  those  at  the  time  the 
R««an  administration  took  office  in 
1981.  jt7  like  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, would  have  preferred  not  to  see  a 
freezd.  Housing  programs  have  already 
curled  a  disproportionate  burden  of 
the  Reagan  budget  cuts  over  the  last  7 
years  and  a  sure-fire  case  can  be  made 
for  increased  funding  levels.  We  have 
chosen,  instead,  to  make  sure  that  we 
pass  %  housing  bill  this  session.  Freez- 
ing attthorization  levels  seems  the  best 
way  t  D  assure  that  that  will  happen.  It 
is  m5  hope  that  from  here  on  in.  we 
begin  again  to  artltnilate  a  Federal 


housing  policy  that  addresses  the 
evolving  housing  needs  of  all  Ameri- 
cuas.  It  is  high  time  we  re(»mmlt  our- 
selves to  that  worthy  goal  and  see  to  it 
that  housing  never  again  falls  prey  to 
a  set  of  priorities  driven  solely  by  an 
ideology  patently  indifferent  to  the 
real  shelter  needs  of  the  Ameri(»n 
people. 

Sei^ion  101  of  the  bill  makes  perma- 
nent the  insuring  authority  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration 
[FHA].  This  measure,  which  I  intro- 
duced as  S.  531  earlier  this  year,  elimi- 
nates the  periodic  lapses  in  authority 
that  have  plagued  the  program.  FHA 
insuring  authority  lapsed  six  times  in 
fiscal  1986  alone,  generating  wide- 
spread uncertainty  among  middle  and 
lower  in(»me  home  buyers.  Over  the 
years,  with  Congress  forced  to  contin- 
ually reauthorize  the  program,  the 
temptation  to  play  politics  and  inter- 
rupt the  program  was  too  great.  This 
legislation  now  takes  the  FHA  out  of 
the  political  arena  and  removes  that 
temptation. 

The  bill  prohibits  the  Imposition  of 
administration  user  fees  on  FHA. 
Fannie  Mae,  Freddie  Mac,  and  Ginnie 
BCae.  A  Reagan  tax  by  any  other 
name,  user  fees  serve  only  to  drive  up 
mortgage  costs  to  home  buyers.  S.  825 
also  makes  permanent  the  authority 
for  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  to 
purchase  se(»nd  mortgages,  an  au- 
thority that  would  otherwise  expire  on 
October  1,  1987.  This  permanent  ex- 
tension will  permit  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  the  secondary  market  and 
benefit  home  buyers  who  want  to  pur- 
chase or  improve  a  home. 

Passage  of  S.  825  will  pave  the  way 
for  major  housing  legislation  in  the 
next  2  years,  and  as  part  of  that  path- 
making  role,  the  committee  asserts  in 
the  report  accompanying  this  legisla- 
tion its  support  for  Federal  activities 
that  foster  an  efficient  national 
system  of  home  mortgage  finance.  As 
such,  the  committee  notes  that  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has 
issued  a  letter  of  instruction  suggest- 
ing target  levels  on  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation's  [Freddie 
Mac's]  authority  to  purchase  mort- 
gages in  the  secondary  market.  The 
committee  wisely  lu^es  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  not  to  impose 
limits  on  Freddie  Mac's  purchase  Au- 
thority and  to  consult  with  Congress 
in  advance  of  any  imposition  of  such 
limits  in  the  secondary  mortgage 
market. 

Despite  the  administration's  pro- 
posed rescissions  of  urban  develop- 
ment action  grants  [UDAG]  and  (im- 
munity development  block  grants 
[CDBO].  S.  825  authorizes  UDAG  at 
$225  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  and  extends  au- 
thorization for  CDBG  at  $3  billion  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  and 
1989.  These  authorizations  articulate 
our  commitment  to  the  Federal-local 


partnership  in  housing  that  has 
evolved  on  a  bipartisan  basis  over  the 
last  50  years.  It  is  a  partnership  that 
must  continue  to  grow— particularly 
because  States  and  localities  have 
grown  increasingly  innovative  at  devel- 
oping and  managing  housing  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  to  its  authorization  of 
UDAG,  the  legislation  goes  to  signifi- 
cant lengths  to  reform  UDAG  selec- 
tion criteria  and  make  certain  that  the 
program  holds  true  to  Its  original 
mandate  of  strengthening  the  \oca\ 
e<»nomles  of  our  most  distressed  com- 
munities. 

The  bill  reaffirms  its  commitment  to 
the  rental  rehabilitation  grants  and 
housing  development  grants  (HoDAG) 
programs  and  authorizes  them  at  $320 
million  in  budget  authority  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1999.  Of  that 
total,  $220  million  will  be  allocated  to 
rental  rehab..  $100  million  to  HoDag. 
HoDag  still  remains  the  only  existing 
housing  production  program  on  the 
books. 

S.  825  passed  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee by  a  wide,  bipartisan  margliL  It  is 
solid  legislation  that  deserves  swift 
passage  here  on  the  Senate  floor. 

After  7  long  years  of  retrenchment, 
it  is  time  to  turn  our  ideas  and  energy 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
housing  policy— one.  of  course,  tem- 
pered by  budgetary  reality,  but  driven 
by  our  commitment  to  meet  the  shel- 
ter needs  of  aU  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  again,  let  me  extend 
my  congratulations  to  Senator  Cban- 
STON  of  California,  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  and  once 
again  to  our  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 
Senator  Prozmibs.  who  seems  to  be 
spending  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  on  the  floor  these  dajrs— this 
week  with  the  housing  legislation  and 
last  week  with  the  banidng  legislation. 

As  I  said.  I  endorse  this  legislation.  I 
am  cosponsor  of  it.  It  is  legislation 
that  is.  in  my  mind,  long  overdue. 

It  is  somewhat  historic,  I  suppose, 
that  it  was  50  years  ago  this  year,  in 
1937,  that  the  first  Federal  commit- 
ment to  housing  was  enacted  into  law. 
Over  the  past  50  years,  while  there 
have  been  periods  of  time  when  re- 
spective administrations  have  support- 
ed housing  to  a  lesser  or  greater 
extent,  throughout  that  50-year  histo- 
ry, the  issue  of  housing  has  not  really 
been  a  partisan  one.  That  50-year  com- 
mitment to  housing  has  been  almost 
uninterrupted,  except  for  the  last  6  or 
7  years,  a  period  bi  which  we  have 
seen  a  concerted  effort  by  the  present 
administration  to  remove  the  Federal 
Government  from  its  support  of 
decent  shelter  for  m(xlerate  and  low- 
income  people. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that, 
when  you  ask  people  in  this  country, 
what  they  think  is  the  cause  of  the 
huge  Federal  deficit,  they  give  differ- 
ent answers.  One  of  the  reasons  they 


never  give,  however,  is  that  the  deHcit 
has  been  caused  by  our  commltmmt 
to  housing  and  urban  development. 

In  the  past  6  years,  our  (»mmitment 
to  housing  and  urban  development  has 
been  reduced  by  some  65  to  70  percent, 
while  in  that  same  period  of  Ume,  the 
Federal  deficit  has  in(n-eased  by  some 
600  percent.  So  while  historically, 
those  who  have  given  speeches  about 
the  Federal  deficit  have  pointed  to  our 
urban  programs  as  the  source  of  high 
deficits,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
over  the  past  6  or  7  years,  housing  and 
urban  development  and  community 
development  programs  have  hardly 
been  a  cause  of  the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  particular  pride 
in  one  section  of  this  housing  bill, 
which  I  Imow  many— in(dudlng  many 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle- 
have  supported  and  is  now  part  of  this 
legislation.  I  speak  of  section  101  of 
the  bill,  which  makes  permanent  the 
insuring  authority  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  the  FHA. 
This  measure,  which  I  introdU(xd  as  a 
separate  bill.  S.  531.  earlier  this  year, 
eliminates  the  periodic  lapses  in  au- 
thority that  have  plagued  the  program 
over  the  years.  FHA  insuring  author- 
ity lapsed  six  times  in  fiscal  1986 
alone,  generating  widespread  uncer- 
tainty among  middle  and  lower  income 
home  buyers.  Over  the  years,  with 
Congress  forced  to  continually  reau- 
thorize the  program,  the  temptation 
to  play  politics  and  interrupt  the  pro- 
gram was  t<x>  great.  The  legislation 
now  before  us  takes  the  FHA  out  of 
the  political  arena  and  removes  that 
temptation. 

Again.  I  commend  my  colleagues 
from  Califomia.  Wisconsin,  and  New 
York  for  allowing  this  legislation  to 
move  along.  My  hope  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  sign  it  into  law.  It 
will  restore  our  commitment  to  decent 
shelter  in  this  country.  Housing  is  a 
nonpartisan  issue  and  always  has 
been.  This  is  the  50th  anniversary  of 
our  Federal  commitment  to  hou^ng. 
It  would  be  a  fitting  SOth  birthday 
present  indeed,  for  the  President  to 
sign  this  legislation  into  law  and  re- 
store a  strong  bipartisan  commitment 
to  decent  shelter  for  people  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clei^  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  onler 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER  (Mr. 
Shzlbt).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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rMO.  TO 

(Puzpow:  To  tenninmte  the  urtoan 
develcvnient  action  procnm) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
aend  an  amendment  to  the  deak  and 
aak  for  Iti  immediate  coniridCTatlon. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legftdative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  trom  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
BvMPBasr]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 70. 

Pttrmtny  with  pece  46.  line  3,  strike  out 
all  throuch  page  ST,  line  as.  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  f oUowlng: 

sac  to.  DIBAN  DCVELOPMSNT  ACnON  6BANT 

paocaAM. 
Bectloii  119  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Devdopment  Act  of  1974  Is  repealed. 
Hedesignate  accordingly. 

Mr.  HXniPHREY.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  floor  managers  want  to  enter  an 
agreement  on  this  before  we  proceed? 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  tht«  amendment  be  limited  to  one- 
half  hour,  15  minutes  on  aside. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  I  request  further, 
that  there  be  no  second-degree  amend- 
ments in  order  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ii^.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  consistent 
with  the  agreement  we  worked  out  a 
moment  ago  privately,  that  there  be 
no  tabling  motion  in  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi.  President, 
the  housing  bill  before  us  contains  an 
authorization  for  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988  for  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Orant  Program,  the  so-called 
UDAO  Program.  If  ever  there  was  a 
program  in  need  of  termination,  it  is 
this  one.  If  ever  there  was  a  program 
that  deserved  to  be  deleted,  it  is  this 
one. 

Indeed,  the  Washington  Post,  a 
newspaper  with  which  this  Senator 
rarely  agrees  editorially,  has,  within 
the  last  year,  on  June  18,  1986.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  pointed  out  the  need  to 
terminate  the  UDAG  Program.  Let  me 
Just  read  a  few  passages  from  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  entitled  "A 
Program  to  KilL" 

In  the  budget  he  aent  Congress  earlier 
this  year.  President  Reagan  proposed  kilUng 
off  a  number  of  Federal  programs  and  agen- 
cies. Most  of  these  targets  are  small,  and 
their  demise  would  do  less  than  the  accom- 
panying rhetoric  suggested  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  Several  of  them  nevertheless  deserve 
to  go. .  .  . 
The  best  example  may  be  UDAO.  the 

TTnii^ng  Department's  Urban  Development 


Action  Grants,  which  amoimt  to  several 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  The  Presi- 
deitt  proposed  to  cut  off  the  program,  but 
both  Houses  left  room  In  the  budget  resolu- 
tion to  continue  It:  .  .  .  It's  a  gift  to  mayors 
anft  local  government  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
er^ent  cannot  afford. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sm  that  the  full  text  of  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoso. 

Xhere  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
ritl  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoRD.  as  follows: 

[llrom  the  Washington  Post.  June  18. 19M] 
I  A  PROfflUM  TO  Knx 

ia  the  budget  he  sent  to  Congress  earlier 
tills  year.  President  Reagan  proposed  UlllnK 
off  a  number  of  federal  programs  and  agen- 
da. Most  of  these  targets  are  small,  and 
their  demise  would  do  less  than  the  accom- 
pinying  rhetoric  suggested  to  reduce  the 
deCidt.  Several  of  them  nevertheless  deserve 
toj  go.  That  would  be  true  even  in  a  loose 
biidget  year  If  the  programs  are  not  ineffec- 
tual, their  purposes  are  marginal.  But  Con- 
gress, while  cutting  some  of  these  programs, 
hap  killed  none  of  them. 

The  best  example  may  be  UDAO.  the 
housing  Department's  Urban  Development 
Adtion  Orants,  which  amount  to  several 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  The  presi- 
dent proposed  to  cut  off  the  program,  but 
both  houses  left  room  in  their  budget  reso- 
lutions to  continue  it:  provision  has  also 
been  made  in  the  pending  housing  trill.  It's  a 
gift  to  mayors  and  local  government  that 
thfe  federal  government  cannot  afford. 
_Begun  in  the  Carter  administration. 
UuAO  is  a  sprinkling  of  seed  money  to 
Inpuce  private  businessmen  and  other  Inves- 
toH  to  Join  in  revitalization  projects  usually 
assembled  by  city  governments.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  help  cities  in  trouble  and,  through 
tliem.  by  broadening  the  tax  base  and  pro- 
viAlng  Jobs,  for  the  poor.  But  the  clearest 
b^efidaries  are  often  developers  who  are 
decidedly  not  poor.  Congress  has  also  ex- 
ded  the  eligibility  requirements  so  that 
large  cities  and  urban  counties  and 
ly  two-thirds  of  small  cities  already 
hfve  access  to  these  funds.  A  "pocket  of 
poverty"  can  make  even  a  boom  town  such 
Los  Angeles  eligible. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in 
iptaig    at    the    program,    reports    th&t 
itsmanship  has  been  so  critical  to  the 
determination  of  UDAG  winners  that  cities 
ve  resorted  to  using"  other  "scare  *  •  • 
fiinds— and  HUD  has  actually  provided  spe- 
cie aid— to  finance  technical  assistance  and 
on  how  to  package  and  obtain  a 
AG  grant." 

'ors  say  UDAO  grants  are  the  cata- 
that  make  projects  go.  Critics  say  a  lot 
oi  the  projects  would  be  undertaken 
anyway,  while  many  of  those  that  wotildn't 
be,  shouldn't  be.  They  argue  that  UDAO 
distorts  Investment  patterns— in  that  politi- 
cal clout  and  gran  turn  anship  become  the  de- 
terminant Instead  of  the  best  economic  use 
of  available  funds. 

|Any  mayor  or  congressman  nmning  for 
r^lection  likes  to  be  able  to  send  his  media 
consultant  down  to  photograph  some  con- 
crete, positive  acGcompllshment — even  if  it 
14  only  a  XTDAG-financed  Hilton  Inn  (OMB 
a$.ys  UDAG  tias  helped  build  262  hotels). 
Politics  aside,  there  are  better  ways  to 
spend  scarce  federal  funds.  The  administra- 
tion has  had  the  courage  to  recommend  kill- 
ing  UDAG.  Congress  should  have  the  sense 
1  ad  courage  to  concur. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  really  worse  than  a  gift  to  mayors. 
It  is  outright  corporate  welfare,  Mx. 
Presid(snt.  because  it  does  not  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  mayors  and  city 
councils.  They  parcel  it  out  as  part  of 
a  deal jprearranged.  into  the  hands  of 
develobers,  into  the  hands  of  inves- 
tors. 'This  is  investor  welfare.  This  is 
corpotkte  welfare.  And  if  there  were 
any  kind  of  welfare  that  we  are  going 
to  cutlout.  then  surely  it  ought  to  be 
this. 

Theie  is  so  much  talk  these  dajrs 
about  I  the  need  to  reform  welfare. 
Well,  here  is  a  chance  to  reform  wel- 
fare that  does  not  touch  people  indi- 
vidually, not  at  the  immediate  level,  in 
any  ct|se.  Here  is  a  chance  to  cut  out 
corporate  welfare.  Here  is  a  chance  to 
middle-class  and  upper-income 
,  for  the  most  part.  It  is  a 
to  cut  out  welfare  and  cori>o- 
ilfare  and  welfare  for  develop- 
ers. 

Let  faae  give  you  a  couple  examples 
of  thejkind  of  projects  that  this  corpo- 
rate welfare  helps  to  subsidize. 

In  Boston,  there  was  a  program  re- 
porteq  by  a  newspaper  in  1986  in 
which  the  largest— at  least,  at  that 
time:  I  assume  it  is  still  the  case— the 
largest  UDAG  grant  ever  made  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  went  to  Copley 
Place,  I  a  $600  million  luxury  develop- 
ment project  that  includes  a  $150-  to 
$200-per-day  hotel  and  an  upper- 
income  shopping  mall. 

Another  example,  Mr.  President,  in 
Detroit,  MI,  developers  received  $19 
million  to  build  a  riverside  housing  de- 
velopment, subsidized  hovising,  which 
was  hfurdly  designed  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, as  rent  ranged  from  $450  to 
$1,50Q  a  month— $1,500  a  month,  sub- 
sidized by  UDAG.  The  developers  who 
build  [these  things  are  subsidized  by 
the  UDAG  grants,  a  complex  which  in- 
clude^  a  health  spa,  indoor  swimming 
pool,  $nd  rooftop  tennis  courts. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration,  as 
noted  by  the  Washington  Post,  has 
sought  repeatedly  to  terminate  this 
progr^.  Congress,  for  its  perverse 
reasons,  continues  to  pour  millions, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into 
this  program.  I  suppose  it  makes  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  feel  good  to 
issue  [press  releases  annoimcing  that 
these!  developments  are  pouring  into 
their  j  cities.  But,  as  the  taxpayers 
become  aware  of  the  absolute  waste, 
the  olutrageous  waste  of  this  kind  of 
welfare.  I  think  the  tide  will  turn. 

Th4t  is  why  I  am  seelting  a  vote  on 
this,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  expect  to 
win.  }  think  there  have  been  votes  of 
this  ^Ind  on  this  subject  before.  But, 
by  gosh,  if  we  are  going  to  pass  this 
kind  !of  corporate  welfare,  if  we  are 
going  to  approve  it,  provide  the 
money,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, pit  the  expense  of  taxpayers,  at 
the  »pense  of  other  things  that  more 


badly  need  to  be  funded,  then  Sena- 
ton  ought  to  be  willing  to  go  on 
reocMtl.  so  that,  in  November  1988. 
those  who  are  facing  reelection  in  that 
year  can  be  held  accountable  by  the 
votov.  That  la.  very  frankly,  why  I  am 
aeeklng  this  vote. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification, 
no  sound  Justification  to  continue 
pouring  this  money  down  the  rathole. 
Let  the  developers  develop  what  they 
think  makes  good  economic  sense. 
They  do  not  need  subsidies  to  build 
these  luxury  deveI<H>ments.  If  they 
think  they  can  make  money,  let  them 
do  it.  It  Is  Just  outrageous  that  we 
should  have  to  subsidise  them.  It  dis- 
torts the  maikeU>lsce.  Subsidies 
alwmys  distort  the  marketplace. 

It  is  a  pemlcfcMis  habit  that  Congress 
has  in  pursuing  subsidies  for  every- 
thing from  farming  to  luxujry  hotels. 
It  is  Just  nonsensical.  The  more  we 
divert  money  through  these  subsidies, 
the  more  we  channel  resources  into 
less  than  Ideal  enterprises  and  into 
less  than  the  most  productive  enter- 
prises, the  more  we  hurt  people  who 
reidly  deserve  a  helping  hand  in  this 
country,  those  who  do  not  benefit  by 
these  luxury  apartments,  those  who 
cannot  even  afford  even  a  decent 
i4>artment  It  Just  does  not  make  any 


I  think  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  at 
least  one  of  the  managers,  will  agree 
with  that,  even  though  he  might  not 
be  in  a  position,  for  other  reasons,  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  in  an  ambivalent  position  here.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  must 
say  I  am  positive  my  committee 
strongly  favors  the  UDAG  Program 
and  would  strongly  oppose  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment.  However,  as  one 
Senator.  I  might  say  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  Humphrey  amendment  because  I 
am  against  UDAG.  I  think  it  is  a  waste 
of  money.  I  say  that  as  the  author  of 
the  original  UDAG  when  it  passed  in 
1974.  So,  in  a  way.  I  am  in  favor  of  kiU- 
ing  my  own  child.  I  am  trying  to  figure 
out  whether  that  Is  "sonidde"  or 
"daughtercide"  or  "braticide."  In  this 
case,  I  would  say  "braticide,"  because  I 
think  this  program  is  way  out  of 
bounds. 

The  Senator  firom  New  Hampshire 
has  properly  described  it.  We  are  in  a 
situation  where  we  have  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  save  money  in  every 
possible  way  and  cut  some  good  pro- 
grams and  cut  back  on  some  programs 
that  are  very  worthy. 

Here  is  a  program,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  pointed  out, 
that  does  help  cities.  It  does  help  clean 
up  the  cities  and  spruce  up  the  cities. 
It  makes  them  look  better.  It  does  pro- 
vide hotel  space  and  luxury  offices  and 
so  forth.  That  is  what  it  does  by  and 
large.  But  I  think  all  of  us  know  this  is 
something   the   Federal   Government 


cannot  afford  in  view  of  our  enormous 
deficits.  So  if  we  are  serious  about  cut- 
ting back  on  spending,  I  think  the 
Humphrey  amendment  makes  all  the 
sense  in  the  world.  As  sn  Individusl  I 
support  the  amendment  although  I 
am  quite  sure  most  of  the  members  of 
my  committee  would  oppose  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  this  amendment. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  time  to 
eliminate  UDAG.  It  is  the  only  re- 
maining form  of  Federal  assistaooe  de- 
signed to  strengthen  partner^ilp  of 
private  industry  and  local  government 
in  the  Naticm's  economically  most  dis- 
tressed dtles. 

The  continuation  of  this  program  is 
particularly  important  now  that  the 
w*"^<"g  Committee  has  developed  a 
new  syston  of  project  selection.  The 
committee  bill  places  more  emphasis 
on  a  city's  "distress"  and  less  on  "im- 
paction." The  new  criteria  recognize 
that  many  hard-pressed  cities  do  not 
have  large  proportions  of  pre-1940 
housing.  This  will  give  all  eligible 
cities  a  fair  chance  to  receive  a 
UDAG— especially  those  that  have 
been  put  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  in 
recent  years. 

The  new  system  will  also  add  points 
for  the  degree  to  which  a  project  helps 
relieve  economic  distress  in  a  dis- 
tressed community.  Projects  that  are 
most  likely  to  win  are  those  that  will 
bring  new  capital  into  the  local  econo- 
my, improve  housing,  or  emplosrment 
in  a  city's  more  distressed  neighbor- 
hoods, and  create  good  Jobs  for  those 
who  are  unskilled  or  have  recently  lost 
a  Job. 

Senators  from  many  States  have 
fought  for  this  project  selection 
system  reform  for  many  years.  We 
should  now  give  our  cities  a  chance  to 
complete  for  assistance  imder  the  new 
rules. 

UDAG  is  very  well  designed.  It  uses 
the  smallest  amount  of  Federal  money 
that  is  needed  to  trigger  a  much  larger 
private  investment  in  the  public  inter- 
est. In  1986.  UDAG  leveraged  over  $8 
of  private  investment  for  every  dollar 
of  Federal  investment. 

Second.  UDAG  concentrates  on 
cities  that  have  insufficient  resources. 
In  the  past,  two-thirds  of  all  UDAG 
fimds  have  gone  to  the  one-third  most 
distressed  cities— cities  that  have  been 
unable  to  build  their  own  economies 
and  produce  good,  long-term  jobs. 

Third,  UDAG  works  because  it 
builds  on  a  local  community's  own 
vision  of  its  future.  Each  grant  is  de- 
signed to  take  into  consideration  the 
unique'  requirements  of  each  locality 
and  each  project. 

And  fourth,  in  establishing  a  nation- 
al competition,  UDAG  puts  pressure 
on  cities  and  private  developers  to  put 
together  projects  that  will  bring  the 
largest  benefit  to  the  public. 

The  $225  million  contained  in  this 
bill  for  UDAG  is  exi>ected  to  buy  the 


following  benefits  for  distressed  cities 
that  receive  grants.  Based  on  actual 
experience  in  1986,  it  could  produce: 
27,000  new  permanent  jobs;  15,400  Jobs 
for  lower  income  persons:  19.500  Jobs 
for  minorities;  25,000  construction 
jobs;  $1.8  billion  in  private  investment; 
$37  million  in  local  tax  revenue;  140 
new  projects:  and  4,400  housing  units. 

These  figxires  show  that  targeting 
projects  which  benefit  distressed  com- 
mimities  is  in  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  UDAO  has 
received  more  than  its  fair  share  oi 
cuts  in  the  past.  In  1981.  UDAG  re- 
ceived $677  million.  Since  then,  the 
progam  has  been  cut  to  the  current 
$225  million,  a  cut  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  when  adjusted  for  inflation. 
The  committee  biU  freezes  UDAO  at 
the  current  level,  which  Itself  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  cut  of  about  $20  million 
from  current  levels  in  real  terms. 

The  criticisms  lodged  against  UDAO 
by  some  Senators  have  consistently 
been  refuted  by  those  who  understand 
the  urgency  of  the  situation  facing 
this  Nation's  distressed  cities.  Each 
year  continuation  of  UDAG  has  re- 
ceived support  of  the  auth<Hizing  oom- 
mlttee.  support  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee.  support  of  the  Appr(H>riations 
Committee  and  support  by  the  full 
Senate. 

I  urge  my  colleague  to  reaffirm  their 
support  for  the  important  objectives 
of  the  UDAG  Program  and  vote 
against  this  amendment  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  to  the  Senator  fnnn  New  Yoi^? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  yield  myself  6  min- 
utes, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  nmi  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  suggest  that  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  Programs  have 
had  a  long  history,  and  some  of  that 
history  has  not  been  a  pretty  one,  par- 
ticularly in  the  initial  days  of  the  pro- 
gram; the  days  of  wine  and  roses,  big 
spending,  court  administration,  grants, 
outright  grants  with  little  relevancy  to 
doing  that  which  the  authors  of  the 
program  intended.  And  that  was  to 
bring  vitally  necessary  capital  into 
areas  that  the  private  entreprenetirs 
would  not  go  into— our  urban  bli^ted 
areas,  our  rural  blighted  areas,  those 
communities  that  desperately  looked 
for  that  private  sector  that  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  would  ever 
come. 

Most  of  those  deficiencies  have  been 
corrected.  But  there  is  not  a  program 
in  America,  no  matter  how  laudable, 
even  programs  for  the  homeless,  for 
the  elderly,  Social  Security,  those 
most  revered  that  one  cannot  point  to 
examples  where  there  have  been  ex- 
cesses, where  there  has  been  mlsman- 
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•cement.  And  ao  tt  has  been,  and  still 
wfU  ooDtlnue  to  be  not  coily  for  Urban 
Develoment  Action  Progranu  to  date. 
but  others. 

They  have  come  a  Ions  way.  A  very 
few  grants  are  given  today.  Actually 
^pt  is  a  misnomer.  They  should  not 
call  it  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  Programs.  Most  of  this  program 
todajr  is  tied  down  to  long-term  inter- 
est loans,  and  are  repayable.  Some  go 
hatk.  into  that  local  ocHmnunity  when 
these  grants  are  made  as  grants  where 
the  mooeys  are  paid  back  so  they  can 
continae  to  invest  and  reinvest  in  that 
oommuntty.  Oh.  yes.  Anyone  can  come 
forth  with  a  litany  of  horror  stories, 
and  we  can  throw  up  our  hands  and 
say.  "My  CSod.  this  is  terrible."  I  have 
heard  that  litany,  the  dirty  book 
stores  in  Chicago,  the  liquor  store,  this 
one.  and  that  (me.  What  about  this 
year?  What  about  the  administration 
in  the  past,  and  the  year  before? 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  the  old  stories 
about  up  in  Boston  they  developed 
this  magnificent  center.  Let  me  tell 
you  fMw^tt'tKg  Let  us  not  denigrate 
the  fact  that  stmie  incredible  develop- 
ments took  place  in  maybe  areas  that 
they  would  not  have,  and  they  were 
able  to  get  the  luxury  development 
that  turned  an  area  that  was  blighted 
or  deteriorated  into  one  where  people 
could  be  proud,  and  that  is  part  and 
parcel  of  what  we  attempt  to  do. 

Tou  get  a  leverage  ratio  where  you 
are  gettbig  $8  of  private  money  for  $1 
of  Federal  maoey  invested,  particular- 
ly in  an  area  irtiere  you  would  not  get 
them,  and  I  represent  a  State  that  has 
amne  of  these  very  substantial  urban 
centers  that  have  real  problems.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  get  people  to  devel- 
op and  cut  private  resources  into  some 
of  these.  I  am  not  going  to  mention 
the  areas  because  then  it  looks  like  we 
are  denigrating  the  people  in  those 
very  same  ccnnmunities  who  are  striv- 
ing for  that  pride,  who  are  striving  to 
rebuild,  who  are  lo(Aing  to  tiun  it 
around. 

Those  people  get  kind  of  tired  of 
Just  hearing  their  name  being  used, 
whether  it  be  on  the  Senate  floor  or 
some  other  place,  as  the  example  of 
where  no  one  wiU  come  in  were  it  not 
for  this  kind  of  help  and  inducement. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  when  we  look 
at  the  1986  fact  sheet,  in  the  past  year 
we  have  seen  $437  million  of  UDAG 
numeys  spent,  triggering  off  a  private 
investment  of  $3.5  billion.  It  is  an  8-to- 
1  ratio.  New  and  permanent  Jobs, 
54.000  created:  Jobs  for  lower  income 
people,  some  30.000;  construction  Jobs, 
50.000. 

This  Senator  is  not  going  to  contend 
that  under  no  circumstances  would 
not  some  of  these  Jobs  have  come 
about.  But  I  will  contend  that  there 
are  many,  many  instances,  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  areas  where  we  want 
to  bring  strength,  bring  that  private 
sector  in.  bring  those  areas  up,  those 
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Jobs,  those  programs,  and  those 
pitojects  would  not  have  come  about. 
Why  should  there  not  be  a  luxury 
h^tel  that  is  going  to  be  emplojring 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  worldng 
poople,  thousands  in  some  cases  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  economic  stream?  Is 
there  something  wrong  with  that,  par- 
ticularly if  that  hotel  would  have 
n<ver  come  about  in  the  urban  cen- 
ters? 

tn  this  legislative  package  we  have 
conie  a  long  way  to  address  some  of 
toe  problems  that  people  were  talking 
about  in  terms  of  misuse  of  these 
finds.  We  have  seen  to  it  that  there  is 
more  competition.  We  have  targeted 
65  percent  to  the  older  areas,  and  35 
percent  strictly  on  the  competitive 
basis.  We  have  seen  to  it  that  there 
ane  caps  placed  on  so  you  do  not  have 

n^timUlion-doUar  projects. 

^lie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  5  minutes. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes.  Mr.  President. 

iThe  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  controls  the 
tiiie. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Bfr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yi0ld  to  my  good  friend.  I  might  say 
there  is  another  Senator  waiting  for 
ti$ie  to  also  speak  against  the  Hum- 
plMey  amendment.  I  s^eld  2  more  min- 
ut^  to  the  Senator. 

trhe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  may  proceed. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Let  me  simply  con- 
clude by  saying  it  is  rather  easy  to  go 
in  against  something,  say  it  is  waste- 
ful, it  is  exorbitant,  it  is  welfare  for 
the  rich,  luxury— there  have  been 
those  abuses.  But  I  would  suggest  that 
is' a  vast  oversimplification.  Subsidies? 
Why  not?  Why  not  a  subsidy  if  it  is 
going  to  induce,  if  you  want  to  call  it 
that,  dollars  that  are  desperately 
needed  in  regions  where  we  say  to 
people  we  have  not  forgotten  you,  we 
hiive  not  abandoned  you  in  the  core 
cfty,  we  have  not  said  we  are  going  to 
turn  our  back  on  those  cities  that  have 
given  so  great  vibrance  and  vitality  in 
tme  past  and  made  possible  the  fact 
tlat  people  had  education,  had  hous- 
ing, had  places,  and  now  maybe  some 
hope,  and  if  we  can  put  those  dollars 
in.  and  attract  private  capital  that 
otherwise  would  not  come,  if  you  want 
te  call  that  a  subsidy,  so  be  it.  I  think 
tl  tat  is  what  we  are  about.  Let  us  see 
ik )  it  that  the  dollars  are  managed 
\i  ell.  There.  I  would  work  with  my  col- 
hague  from  New  Hampshire  to  see  to 
i1  that  the  proper  protections  could  be 
u  cUized  to  see  to  it  that  we  maximize 
t  lese  dollars. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Hew  Jersey.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
SenatOT  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  eliminate  funding 
for  the  UDAG  Program. 

From  the  day  I  came  to  the  Senate 
over  4  years  ago,  I  have  championed 
the  UDAG  Program— first  as  a 
member  of  the  wanktng  Conunittee. 
and  now  as  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Comimttee  and  the  HUD  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  I  strongly  oppose 
this  attempt  to  terminate  the  UDAG 

The  lUDAO  Progam  has  been  an  in- 
valualile  tool  to  New  Jersey's  cities. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
over  $247  million  in  UDAG  funds  has 
been  leveraged  by  private  investments 
of  over  $1-3  billion.  More  than  35.000 
Jobs  bkve  been  created  with  the  help 
of  UDAG's. 

UDAG  projects  have  acted  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  spurring  economic  revitallza- 
tion  of  New  Jersey  urban  centers. 
They  Ihave  anchored  redevelopment 
whlchl  might  otherwise  have  gone  into 
outlayong  areas. 

The  I  seeds  which  UDAG's  helped 
plant  jhave  turned  abandoned  build- 
ings ikito  bustling  office  complexes, 
vacant  lots  into  industrial  centers,  and 
empty  downtowns  into  thriving  retail 
areas.  The  boards  are  coming  off  the 
windows  in  New  Jersey's  cities  and  the 
UDAd  Programs  have  played  a  vital 
role  iii  this  renaissance. 

For  I  reasons  I  cannot  understand. 
)AG  Program  has  been  a  f  avor- 
!et  of  this  administration.  Each 
re  have  fought  budget  cuts,  re- 
and  termination  attempts, 
u  ibime  the  program  has  survived 
attempts  to  iciU  it.  If  we  ask  ourselves 
why,  jthe  answer  is  obvious— because 
the  UpAO  Program  works.  It  does  ex- 
actly itrhat  it  was  created  to  do— it  pro- 
vides a  measure  of  Federal  assistance 
to  distressed  cities  which  spurs  signifi- 
cant private  investment.  The  UDAG 
Program  is  cost  effective.  E^^ery  Feder- 
al dol)ar  invested  returns  $5.50  in  pri- 
vate Unvestment.  Investment  which 
provides  Jobs,  and  which  increases  and 
broadens  the  local  tax  base— invest- 
ment Which  reclaims  our  cities. 

Mr.  I  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  votie  against  this  iU-advised  amend- 
ment] I  jrield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  I^«8ident, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sentqr  from  New  Hampshire  has  8 
minutes  43  seconds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
Senators  want  to  subsidize  this,  they 
have  i,  right  to  do  that.  If  they  vote  to 
keep  UDAG.  they  are  voting  for  wel- 
fare for  developments.  That  is  the 
bottom  line.  If  we  do  not  subsidize 


these 


developers,  what  will  they  do? 


Sit  on  their  hands  and  do  nothing?  Of 
course  not.  They  have  capital  to 
employ.  They  have  resources.  They 
want  to  keep  it  worldng.  They  want  to 
do  other  things  with  their  money  that 
will  produce  the  kinds  of  Jobs  claimed 
by  the  proponents  of  this. 

We  subsidize  something  by  shifting 
resources  from  one  project  to  another. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  the  econ- 
omy, the  free  market,  decide  which 
projects  are  deserving  of  investment 
rather  than  distorting  these  decisions 
through  continuing  to  subsidize  inef  f  i- 
cent  projects? 

I  think  the  answer  is  yes;  we  ought 
to  rely  on  the  marketplace  as  we  do 
generally  in  this  country,  wisely  and 
productively  for  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources. 

Subsidizing  developers  to  create 
their  luxury  hotel  complexes,  marinas, 
waterfront  development  is  not  the  way 
to  create  Jobs.  It  is  indeed  a  less  suc- 
cessful way  of  creating  Jobs  than  rely- 
ing upon  the  marketplace. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  produced  a  document  recently 
that  challenges,  indeed  in  my  opinion 
that  destroys,  the  argument  that  these 
UDAG  grants  are  leveraged  to  the 
extent  proponents  would  have  us 
accept. 

Reading  from  the  document,  CBO 
says  that  the  private-public  leveraging 
ratio  is  not  the  5.9  claimed  by  UDAG 
proponents  but  is  closer  to  3.8  to  1. 

I  just  want  to  challenge  the  asser- 
tion that  this  is  somehow  the  best  way 
to  produce  jobs,  that  this  is  a  highly 
leveraged,  highly  efficient  way. 

It  is  not.  It  is  quite  the  opposite. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time  because  I  will  not 
change  the  opinion  of  Senators  on  this 
subject,  but  I  do  want  a  recorded  vote. 
I  think  the  American  people  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  hold  their 
Senators  in  this  case  accountable. 

I  want  to  close  by  emphasizing  that 
it  is  not  only  the  administration  be- 
cause the  administration  has  sought  to 
terminate  this  program.  It  is  not  only 
the  administration  or  conservative 
Senators  or  the  conservative  point  of 
view.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarlis 
in  the  Washington  Post  last  year  it 
was  said  that  this  serves  as  a  determi- 
nant. I  second  that  opinion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  who  will  speak  against 
the  amendment  to  proceed  on  his 
time?  I  yielded  time  to  the  opposition. 
I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania my  2  minutes  if  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  will  yield  his  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  floor 
manager  seek  an  agreement  for  a  time 
certain  for  a  vote? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  wish  to  do 
that,  but  we  are  waiting  for  the  major- 
ity leader  to  return. 


Mr.  HUMPHRETY.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  five  seconds. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  since 
there  are  5  minutes  and  2  minutes  re- 
maining, I  would  like  to  have  the  re- 
mainder of  7  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  will 
yield  my  remaining  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

ISx.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  willing  to  let  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  have  the  last  word  on 
this,  but  I  will  yield  3  minutes,  reserv- 
ing 2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WiU  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  ask  for  xmanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
object.  I  would  ask  that  the  agreement 
provide  for  5  minutes  for  myself  as 
well.     

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  have  5  minutes 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  have  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wish 
to  proceed  now? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league to  proceed. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
object  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  to  terminate 
the  UDAG  I»rogram.  I  think  the 
UDAG  Program  is  one  of  the  few  Fed- 
eral programs  which  has  been  a  genu- 
ine success.  It  has  been  widely  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  success  across  the 
country  not  only  by  State  and  local  of- 
ficials, but  by  others  who  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  critical  questions  of  how  we 
provide  jobs  in  economically  distressed 
communities. 

To  give  an  example,  since  UDAG 
was  enacted,  nearly  2,800  projects 
have  taken  place  and  are  projected  to 
create  or  maintain  550,000  permanent 
new  jotis,  a  half  million  jobs,  and  55 
percent  of  those  jobs  are  slated  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  persons.  So 
we  are  not  only  getting  the  Jobs  cre- 
ated, but  we  are  helping  to  move 
people  in  many  cases  out  of  situations 
where  they  might  otherwise  be  on  wel- 
fare or  public  assistance. 

UDAG  has  stimulated  over  $6  in  pri- 
vate investment  for  every  Federal 
dollar.  That  is  a  total  of  $26  billion  in 
private-investment  dollars  that  have 


been  generated  in  Just  a  few  years' 
period  of  time. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  need 
for  a  better  partnership  between  the 
public  and  the  private  sector.  I  believe 
in  that.  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wherever  it  can  ou<iht  to  act 
as  facilitator  to  cause  private-sector 
activity  to  take  place.  If  we  can  get  a 
$6-to-$l  multiplier  from  the  private- 
sector  investment  of  each  Federal- 
dollar  investment,  it  seems  to  me  that 
is  an  effective  way  to  make  positive 
things  happen. 

UDAG  projects  that  have  been  ap- 
proved over  the  period  of  years  are  ex- 
pected to  contribute  over  $700  million 
in  tax  revenues  to  hard-pressed  local 
governments. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  Just  done 
away  with  revenue  sharing.  It  is  much 
better  if  we  have  the  revenues  coming 
in  from  legitimate  private-sector  ac- 
tivities which,  of  course,  UDAG's  have 
helped  foster. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  UDAG 
projects  produced  over  106,000  hous- 
ing units,  approximately  one-third  of 
which  are  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  persons. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you  what 
the  experience  has  been  in  my  home 
State  of  Michigan. 

The  UDAG  Program  has  allowed 
communities  in  Michigan  to  help 
themselves  in  a  partnership  with  the 
private  sector  and  a  minimum  of  Fed- 
eral red  tape,  bureaucracy,  and  ex- 
pense. Since  1978  over  50  communities 
have  received  over  $382  million  from 
the  Federal  Government  in  UDAG's 
and  that  has  driven  a  private-sector  in- 
vestment of  $3.4  billion.  So  we  are  well 
above  the  6-to-l  leverage  factor  we 
have  seen  nationally  and  have  had 
over  81,000  jobs  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan created  or  saved. 

The  Michigan  story  of  self-renewal 
and  getting  a  new  economic  foimda- 
tion  in  place  is  generally  well-known 
across  the  country,  but  I  must  say  that 
the  UDAG  investments  in  these  50 
communities  have  been  a  vital  part  of 
that  renewal  effort.  UDAG  has  given 
us  a  chance  to  go  into  distressed  cities 
with  very  tightly  targeted  practices 
and  find  ways  to  make  new  economic 
activities  happen  which  provide  jobs,  a 
new  tax  base,  and  new  economic  vitali- 
ty. 

So  UDAG's  have  been  very  impor- 
tant to  our  Nation's  cities. 

Some  have  mentioned  the  use  of 
UDAG  funds  for  building  hotels.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  when  we  are 
talking  about  economic  recovery  and 
new  strength  in  our  urban  centers,  the 
convention  business,  a  service  type  of 
economy  which  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try, is  a  very  important  economic  gen- 
erator. It  is  also  a  very  legitimate  area 
for  investment  to  be  made  and  also 
helps  provide  jobs. 
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A  lot  of  those  JolM  go  to  people  in 
the  eommunltar  that  otherwise  might 
not  be  employed. 

80  I  think  we  can  see  over  a  period 
of  time  the  benefits  that  have  oc- 
curred from  the  X7DAO  Program. 

In  addition,  several  of  us  have 
walked  over  a  long  period  of  time  to 
revise  the  UDAO  selection  criteria  be- 
cause it  was  a  questi<»i  of  whether  or 
not  it  was  completely  fair  across  the 
oounUy. 

We  have  made  important  adjust- 
ments. We  have  worked  literally  now 
for  2  or  3  years  with  the  Senator  frmn 
Iowa  [Mr.  Oa>ain*Tl.  with  Strom 
TmnatoHD  of  South  Carolina,  and 
many  others  to  work  out  a  formula  by 
which  we  would  have  a  revised  UDAO 
selection  process  in  place. 

UDAO  has  been  one  of  the  few  areas 
in  our  Federal  Oovemment  initiative 
area  that  has  really  paid  dividends. 
For  President  Reagan,  who  ran  on  the 
basis  of  saying  that  the  private  sector 
oui^t  to  be  the  primary  engine  for 
this  kind  of  acUvlty  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  ought  to  have  a  role 
that  is  a  lessor  role  instead  of  trying  to 
foster  activity  itself.  X7DAO  fits  that 
modeL  This  is  a  program  very  much  in 
synch  with  the  philosophy  of  the  ad- 
ministration. That  is  to  get  the  private 
sector  to  do  more  of  the  Job  in  highly 
targeted  areas  so  we  can  get  new  eco- 
nomic strength  and  Jobs  established 
out  in  the  country. 

So  it  is  vital  that  we  save  the  UDAG 
Program  and  reject  the  Himiphrey 
amendment. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spsc- 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
tlunk  my  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  his  implicit  compliment  by 
yielding  to  me  for  the  final  word  on 
the  subject. 

I  think  the  final  word  on  the  subject 
is  the  development  of  the  Action 
Orant  Program  across  the  country. 
This  program  has  withstood  every 
effort  to  eliminate  it  because  it  is  a 
good  and  vital  program.  This  program 
has  wideq>read  support  from  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  because  it  is 
a  i»ogram  which  has  worked.  There 
has  been  ample  evidence  presented  on 
the  floor  today  and  in  the  past  when 
this  matter  has  been  debated  about 
the  leveraging  effect,  about  the  tre- 
mendous value  that  comes  back  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  for  each  dollar 
Invested  in  action  grants. 

Because  of  the  development  of  the 
formula  in  existence,  this  brings  to  the 
private  sector  a  decisive  leveraging 
factor  as  Just  outlined  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  in  the  range  of  some  6 
to  1.  So  for  every  Federal  dollar  put 
up,  there  are  six  private  dollars  which 
are  put  up. 

Without  this  Federal  assistance,  so 
many  of  these  projects  could  not  be 
accomplished.  At  a  time  when  econom- 


ic recovery  has  varied  differently  de- 
pending on  the  section  of  the  Nation, 
utban  development  action  grants  are 
e^jedally  important.  A  brief  reference 
to  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  illus- 
tmtes  this  point.  Pennsylvania  has 
bfoi  ravaged  by  tremendous  problems 
ti  the  steel  industry  and  the  coal  in- 
dvstoy,  where  Jobs  have  been  lost,  and 
various  sections  of  our  State  have 
b^en  ravaged  by  foreign  imports.  Suf- 
ficient unto  the  day  of  the  trade  bill 
will  be  discussion  of  that  subject. 

In  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  decimation 
of  the  steel  industry  has  caused  wide- 
spread unemployment.  Targeted  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  urban  develop- 
n^ent  action  grants  has  caused  devel- 
opers to  go  into  EMe,  for  example,  on 
tie  Bay  Front  development  and  pro- 
vide assistance  to  that  city  which  is  so 
in  need  of  it.  not  because  of  any  fault 
of  its  own  but  because  of  the  problems 
IQ  the  steel  industry.  Similarly  in 
Pittsburgh,  an  urban  development 
action  grant  for  the  hotel  and  conven- 
tion center  provided  tremendous  stim- 
ulus at  a  time  of  great  need. 

In  Scranton.  where  the  economy  was 
under  great  pressure  because  of  the 
problems  in  the  coal  industry— here 
again,  like  steel,  coal  is  imported  into 
the  United  States,  subsidized  by  for- 
eign governments  to  the  detriment  of 
tons  of  thousands  of  U.S.  employees, 
Ainerican  woriiers.  On  the  Montage 
ptoject  in  the  Scranton  area,  an  urban 
development  action  grant  came  into 
play  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

Iwith  revenue  sharing  eliminated, 
l4r.  President,  this  is  an  especially  bad 
year  for  States  like  Pennsylvania,  il- 
lustratively like  Pennsylvania,  where 
tiere  is  a  need  to  have  this  kind  of  in- 
fusion and  this  kind  of  support.  The 
f  Acts  are  eloquent  that  Urban  Devel- 
(^ment  Action  Orants  have  been  a 
good  investment  for  the  American  tax- 
payers, a  good  investment  for  Uncle 
Sam.  For  every  dollar  which  has  been 
invested  by  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
there  has  been  a  multifold  yield  in  tax 
revenues,  economic  development,  and 
stimulation. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  the  pending  amend- 
ittent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  tieik.  proceeded  to  call  the 

11. 
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[Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
Mow  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
a  re  4  minutes.  9  seconds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  only  a  few 
more  things  to  say.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
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yield  1  «^  the  remainder  of  my  Ume  If 
the  ot  ner  side 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prerident. 
how  much  time  remains  in  our  side? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Two 
mlnut  es.  5  seoraids. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  as 
far  wi  I  know,  there  are  no  other 
speak*  trs  in  opposition,  so  I  am  ready 
to  yi^d  back  my  time  if  the  Senator 
Tew  Hampshire  wlU  yield  bade 

\». 

HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PresldeBt. 
tponents  of  continuing  this  Joke 
UDAO,  this  bad  Joke  on  the 
taxpayers,  would  have  us  be- 
they  have  discovered  some  new 
to  econcxnic  prosperity.  This 
new  secret  is  called  subsidies:  all  you 
have  to  do  is  subsidize  wealthy  devel- 
opers and  you  create  all  kinds  of  Jobs 
in  a  community.  AU  you  have  to  do  is 
take  money  from  the  hard-pressed 
taxpa$rers,  put  it  into  the  podtets  of 
these  j  rich  developers,  and  they  are 
going  Ito  create  miracles. 

If  that  is  so,  why  be  pikers?  Why 
limit  ourselves  to  $120  million  a  year? 
Let  us  make  this  program  several  bil- 
lions. If  this  is  a  way  to  create  Jobs,  let 
us  get!  busy  and  create  Jobs  on  a  whole- 
sale basis. 

The  answer  to  the  question  I  posed 
is  that  this  is  not,  it  is  not  an  efficient 
way  ta  create  Jobs. 

Furthermore,  if  this  is  such  a  good 
deal  fpr  Erie,  PA,  for  example— not  to 
pick  On  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
becau^  there  is  hardly  a  city  in  this 
cotuithr  that  has  not  wallowed  in  this 
slop  yeax  after  year.  But  if  it  is  such  a 
good  feal  for  Erie,  if  it  makes  so  much 
sense  for  us  to  give  UDAO  grants  to 
EIrie,  Why  does  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  not  provide  the  funds  to 
its  cities?  Why  do  they  not  provide 
funds{  to  Erie  and  other  cities  to  build 
these  waterside  projects  which  are 
such  miraculous  creators  of  Jobs? 
They  do  not  do  it  because  they  know  it 
does  not  make  sense. 

I  djpse  by  pointing  out  again  that 
the  '^^ashington  Post,  the  most  liberal 
newspi4>er  in  the  country,  surely,  has 
editoijiiJized  in  favor  of  getting  rid  of 
this  UDAO  Program.  A  more  eloquoit 
condonnatlon  can  hardly  be  thought 
of. 

If  Ilhave  time  remaining,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  it  back. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senat  or  from  Wisconisn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said.  I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  this  amend- 
mentlif  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire |s^e^«d. 

Mr  J  HUMPHREY.  I  have  done  so. 

MrJ  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  i  ind  nays  been  ordered? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  Bfr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  lii.  President,  I  make 
the  following  proposal.  Are  there 
going  to  be  any  other  amendments, 
may  I  ask  the  managers? 

IiCr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  Just  told  by 
Senator  Nicklxs  that  he  has  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  Nehemlah 
proposal. 

Mr.  REID.  I  have  an  amendment. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  have  not  seen  the 
Reid  amendment  or  the  Nickles 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  a  copy 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reid  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
new  section: 

(a)  RsDucnoH  or  Rsktal  Patmbits  ros 
EunsLT  Faiouss.— Section  3(aXl)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  U  amend- 
ed by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
aemlcolon  the  following  "25  percent  In  the 
case  of  an  elderly  family." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
desire  of  the  managers  to  put  the  vote 
by  Mr.  Hukphrxt  over  until  tomorrow 
and  is  it  also  the  desire  of  the  manag- 
ers to  agree  that  there  be  only  certain 
other  amendments  on  tomorrow  fol- 
lowed by  third  reading  and  passage? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  certainly 
the  desire  of  this  manager,  yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  would  like  to  ac- 
complish that.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  Senator  Hxtmphrxt  has  agreed  to 
disposition  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  I  may  say,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  wiU  yield.  I 
have  no  problem  with  putting  the  vote 
over,  but  I  would  like  to  try  to  decide 
how  many  issues  are  left  because 
again,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  nail 
that  dowiL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  want  a  rollcall  vote  on  his 
amendment  and  does  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  want  a  rollcall  vote? 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  does. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  I  think  that  my 
amendment  would  not  require  a  roll- 
call vote,  Mr.  Leader,  but  I  would  not 
like  to  finalize  that  until  we  have  a 
chance  to  discuss  this  a  little  further. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  believe  that  Sena- 
tor NiCKLCS  has  an  amendment  deal- 
ing with  Nehemlah  that  I  would  hope, 
Mr.  Leader,  we  could  dispose  of  in  the 
same  manner,  have  a  short  debate  and 
put  it  over  without  it  being  subject  to 
further  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  May  I  make 
the  following 

Mr.  RIEOLEL  BCay  I  ask  one  more 
question?  Is  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
of  the  mind  that  if  his  amendment  Is 


acceptable  he  does  not  need  a  rollcall 
vote,  I  assume? 

Mr.  REID.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  would  Just  like  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  amend- 
ment—I have  not  seen  it— and  see  If 
we  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  So  if  we  can  resolve 
that  one,  that  may  save  us  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  us  an  opportunity  to  review  it, 
we  will  see  if  we  are  in  a  position  to 
accept  it.  I  think  there  is  a  good 
chance  we  may  be  in  a  position  to 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  we  are  Just  going  to 
run  it  through  with  our  side.  We  are 
going  to  check  with  HUD  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  see  if  we  can  do  it,  if 
you  can  give  us  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  fiuther,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa  

Mr.  D'AMATO.  He  is  prepared  to 
move  ahead  and  he  has  agreed  to  a  30- 
minute  time  limitation  divided  IS  min- 
utes on  a  side.  So  the  Senator  does 
want  a  vote  on  his  amendment  as  well. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Could  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing agreement,  then,  that  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Hxnc- 
PHBET— and  I  take  it  we  are  talking 
about  an  up  or  down  vote  on  his 
amendment— that  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Huicphrxt  occur 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning;  that 
there  be  no  amendment  in  order  to 
the  Humphrey  amendment;  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Nicklks  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form,  and 
hopefully  that  that  time  could  be  uti- 
lized tonight,  if  possible,  so  that  to- 
morrow we  only  have  the  vote. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Could  the  Senator 
amend  that  request  to  make  this 
amendment  nonamendable  as  well? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Oh,  yes.  Yes.  And  would 
the  Senator  be  wUling  to  take  the  time 
this  evening  for  the  debate  so  that  on 
tomorrow  we  could  just  vote? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  prefer  to  do  it  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  whole  30  minutes? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  Senator  make 
it  20  minutes  equally  divided  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Let  me  suggest  this. 
I  am  wondering  if  we  could  take  5  min- 
utes, Mr.  Leader,  and  speak  with  re- 
spect to  our  scheduling  of  the  votes 
for  tomorrow,  because  it  does  present 
some  problems.  I  hope  we  would  be 
able  to  undertake  those  votes  a  little 
later.  I  would  be  much  more  inclined 
to  take  the  amendment  as  it  relates  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]. 
He  is  prepared  to  go.  I  would  hope 
that  the  arguments  on  Nehoniah— we 
are  going  to  divide  time — are  no  big 
moment.  I  really  think  we  should  dis- 


pose of  them  now,  really  do  the  busi- 
ness and  get  this  going  and  then  hold 
the  votes  over.  I  would  make  the  sug- 
gestion I  might  sit  with  the  majority 
leader  privately  attempting  to  fix  a 
time  that  will  be  most  convenient  for  a 
number  of  our  Members,  since  some 
still  are  out  of  town. 

We  are  here  but  there  are  some  who 
are  out.  I  would  like  to  dispose  of  the 
business  this  evening.  There  is  really 
no  reason  to  put  this  over  and  I  would 
hope  we  could  accommodate.  If  the 
Senator  wants  additional  time,  I  would 
rather  take  that  time  tills  evening  and 
dispose  of  this  and  put  the  vote  over 
luitil  tomorrow.  I  would  be  deeply  ap- 
preciative if  the  Senator  could  see  his 
way  to  do  that. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  have  several  ques- 
tions, not  so  much  in  the  form  of 
debate.  I  was  thinking  30  minutes  of 
debate,  but  I  do  have  some  questions 
on  the  program.  I  will  be  h^py  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  others,  to  maybe  better  ex- 
plain this  program  that  is  a  new  pro- 
gram. Whether  we  could  totally  con- 
clude that  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  I 
want  to  accommodate  the  majority 
leader.  I  understand  the  need.  I  also 
understand  the  Senator  from  New 
York  wants  to  move  this  housing  bill 
along  very  rapidly.  I  personally  would 
like  a  few  people  to  read  more  about 
what  is  in  the  program.  Again  I  want 
to  accommodate.  Maybe  we  can  re- 
serve 15  minutes  tomorrow  prior  to 
the  vote. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thhik  that  is  flying 
in  the  face,  if  I  might  be  presumptu- 
ous of  saying,  of  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  we  would  like  to  do  and  that  is 
to  dispose  of  all  of  the  outstanding 
issues.  If  the  Senator  needs  additional 
time,  I  would  be  willing  to  take  it  from 
15  minutes.  If  the  Senator  wants  an 
hour  equally  divided,  I  would  do  it  to- 
night. 

If  the  Senator  has  some  purpose,  I 
would  really  like  to  know  what  it  is.  I 
do  not  understand  how  15  minutes  of 
debate  tomorrow  adds  to  the  sub- 
stance of  things.  I  want  to  be  accom- 
modating. 

ISx.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  previous  request  for  the 
moment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Reid  of  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  usiial  form. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  And.  ISx.  President,  that 
no  amendment  to  the  amendment  be 
in  order.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

yir.  BYRD.  Now,  we  have  the  agree- 
ment that  there  be  no  amendment  to 
Senator  Humphrxt's  amendment. 
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llr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  take  it 
tfi^t-  all  these  amendments  are  identi- 
fied so  that  we  know  what  we  are 
buying  here.  Do  we? 

Mr.  NICKLBB.  To  strike  tiUe  V. 

Mr.  RIBOLE.  The  Humphrey 
amendmoit  is  a  UDAO  amendment, 
and  the  Reid  amendment  is  one  that 
has  been  described.  Those  are  the  only 
three.  Srauitor  Lautshbkrg  and  Sena- 
tor D'Amato  are  in  the  process  of 
working  out  another  matter. 

Mr.  BTRD.  So.  we  have  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  content  of  the  vari- 
ous amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  on  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
NicBXB.  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
20  minutes  on  tomorrow— 20  minutes 
to  be  reserved  until  tomorrow— to  be 
equally  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ComuD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  And  no  amendment  to 
the  amendment  to  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  there  an  agreement 
on  the  Reid  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  an  agreement  on 
Mr.  HuMFHBCT's  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  an  agreement  on 
Mr.  NiCTOJB'  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.    

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  We  are  trying 
to  woi^  out  an  agreement  on  mine. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  amend- 
ments other  than  the  following 
amendments  be  in  order  tomorrow: 
The  amendment  by  Mr.  Reid.  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Humphbet.  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Nicklks.  and  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Lahtsnberg,  if  no 
agreement  is  reached  on  it  today;  that 
beyond  those,  no  further  amendments 
be  in  order,  that  upon  the  disposition 
of  those  amendments,  the  bill  be  ad- 
vancKl  to  third  reading;  that  there  be 
no  further  debate,  motion,  or  point  of 
order,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  im- 
mediately to  vote  on  final  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Blr.  BYRD.  And  that  there  be  no 
time  for  debate  on  any  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  make  an  inquiry  of  the  majority 
leader  with  respect  to  the  Lautenberg 
amendment:  If  we  are  not  able  to  come 
to  a  disposition— and  I  hope  we  are — of 
the  amendment  this  evening,  then 
that  matter  would  still  be  open  and 
pending,  without  any  time  agreement 
and  not  subject  to  the  other  provisions 


wSh  respect  to  second-degree  amend- 
ments or  any  time  limitation. 

ICr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
phrased  the  agreement,  there  would 
bei  no  amendment  in  order  to  the 
amendment,  because  we  specified  the 
ondy  amendments  that  could  be  called 
up  tomorrow.  We  have  not  locked  up  a 
tiihe  agreement  on  the  Senator's 
amendment.  Whatever  disposition  is 
mgde  of  his  amendment  either  today 
or;  tomorrow,  there  will  be  no  amend- 
mi  tnt  in  order  to  it.  I  have  not  locked 
in  a  time  agreement  on  it.  I  have 
siiiply  said  that  only  those  four 
an  lendments  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  With  respect  to  that 
picposal,  I  would  reluctantly  have  to 
take  exception.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
raise  amendments  as  it  relates  to  that 
particular  amendment.  We  are  hope- 
fid  that  we  can  work  it  out  this 
evening  so  that  there  would  be  no  time 
necessary  for  debate  or  for  other 
amendments  to  it.  But  I  would  have  to 
r^pectfully  place  a  reservation  or  an 
objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uijanimous  consent  that  there  be  only 
the  following  amendments  in  order 
pi  lor  to  third  reading:  Mr.  Reid's 
amendment,  Mr.  Humphrey's  amend- 
mmt,  Mr.  Nickles'  amendment,  Mr. 
L4utenberg's  amendment  or  amend- 
ments thereto;  that  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  amendment  I  have  named, 
tl^  Senate  proceed  to  third  reading.  I 
hive  not  put  any  time  limitation  on 
Nfr.  Lautenberg's  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  majority  leader  jrield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

fAr.  LAUTENBE91G.  Is  it  necessary, 
in|  the  view  of  the  minority  manager  of 
t^e  bill,  that  we  have  amendments,  or 
we  limit  that  to  a  single  amend- 
!nt  to  my  amendment? 

D'AMATO.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tn  to  limit  that  in  terms  of  whatever 
pgrliamentary  procedure  might  be 
n^cfKSsary.  So  it  could  be  multiple 
ai  aendments,  and  I  would  reserve  that 
ri  sht.       

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  limit  those  amendments.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  use  a  point  of  ref- 
erence on  amendments  to  my  amend- 
ment, to  keep  them  germane  to  the 
SI  [bject  of  the  amendment,  so  that  the 
b  U  is  not  opened  to  a  whole  series  of 
tl  lings. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  We  will  agree  to 
k  sep  them  germane,  certainly. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Only  to  the 
si  ibject  of  UDAG's. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Yes.  We  have  no  in- 
tention of  undertaking  amendments  to 
gp  outside  the  scope  of  UDAG's  or  this 
particular  amendment. 

However,  so  that  we  are  clear,  I  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  that  we 
will  reserve  the  right  to  offer  these 
afnendments,  of  whatever  nature,  as  it 
relates  to  UDAG's  and  housing  pro- 
fl  rams  per  se.  We  will  have  to  reserve 
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I-    that  riffht.  I  hope  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 


tion   to    resolve    this    matter    this 
evenln  (. 

Mr.  ^UTEITBERG.  I  hope  so.  We 
will  nsed  some  time.  Otherwise,  I  do 
not  iniend  to  agree  to  a  time  limita- 
tion oQ  my  amendment  tomorrow. 
Mr.  IBYRD.  ytt.  President,  I  ask 
ous  consent  that  there  be  no 
e  amendments  in  order  to 
the  aniendment  by  Mr.  LAUTEWBgRG. 

ThisIPRESmiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So,  what  we  have  here  is 
no  time  agreement  on  Mr.  Lauten- 
berg's ]  amendment,  and  any  amend- 
ments Ito  Mr.  Lautenberg's  amendment 
will  halve  to  be  germane. 

We  have  no  particular  time  agree- 
ment that  says  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
final  passage  at  such  and  such  a  time, 
but  w^  do  have  an  agreement  that  pro- 
vides Chat  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Reid,  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Huicphret,  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Nickles,  and  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  LAUTENBERG,  as  amended, 
tf  amended,  the  bill  will  then  go  to 
third  treading  immediately,  with  no 
furiheir  debate,  motions,  or  points  of 
order,  and  will  then  be  advanced  im- 
mediately to  final  passage,  without 
any  d(!bate  or  any  additional  motions 
or  polits  of  order;  and  that  upon  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  final  vote, 
there  >e  no  time  for  debate. 

Am  1  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  There  has  not  yet 
been  a  ruling  on  that.  Is  there  objec- 
tion Ut  that  request?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  minute? 
YRD.  Yes. 

RIEGLE.  I  am  wondering  if 
e  should  do  is  take  the  Nicldes 
ent  first  tomorrow  because  we 
we  are  going  to  have  time  on 
e.  The  Laxttenberg  matter  may 
get  sejttled.  We  do  not  know.  We  will 
see  over  the  course  of  the  evening. 

I  aih  wondering  if  we  should  take 
and  tts  to  set  in  order  so  we  are  all  set 
to  go  jin  the  morning  and  maybe  start 
with  the  Nickles  amendment,  use  the 
time,  have  the  vote,  and  then  go  to  the 
Humphrey  amendment. 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Sure. 
BAr.  I  RIEGLE.  Or  the  Reid  amend- 
ment.! either  one.  Say  the  Humphrey 
amendment  and  then  Reid  amend- 
ment and  then  the  last  in  the  line  will 
be  the  disposition  of  the  matter  that  is 
still  outstanding.  Senator  Lautenberg 
and  S  snator  D'Amato. 

Bfr.  BYRD.  I  think  I  hear  what  the 
Senatior  is  saying. 

-  I  wjU  not  seek  a  rollcall  vote  prior  to 
2  o'clock.  I  think  that  puts  everyone  at 
ease  tpr  tomorrow. 

I  would  like  to  come  in  in  time 
to  get  the  time  on  the  various  times 
consu  med  or  yielded  back.  Then  there 


may  be  other  business  we  could  trans- 
act by  unanimous  consent  or  there 
may  be  some  morning  business.  But  in 
any  event  there  will  be  no  rollcall  vote 
before  2  o'clock  tomorrow  and  there 
will  not  be  any  further  rollcall  votes 
today. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  could  we  set  the  order  so  we 
Imow  who  is  first  so  we  have  a  way  to 
get  started? 

I  did  not  hear  any  objection  from 
the  principals  as  to  that  order. 

Unless  there  is  an  objection,  I  would 
suggest  we  lock  in  that  order. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  How  would  the  Sen- 
ator like  that? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Go  with  Senator  Nick- 
les first,  to  be  followed  by  Senator 
Humphrey. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Set  at  a  time  cer- 
tain. If  we  are  going  to  start  it,  why  do 
we  not  take  a  time  so  we  are  not 
scratching  aroimd  trying  to  get  some- 
one up? 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  wlU  do  that. 

At  the  moment  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  what  time  that  will  be.  But  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  called  up  in  the  following 
order  on  tomorrow:  the  amendment  by 
Bflr.  Nickles,  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Humphrey 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Which  is  Just  a 
vote.  We  disposed  of  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  still  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Humphrey  and  then 
Reid. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  He  is  going  to  do  his 
debate  tonight.  I  think  there  will  not 
be  any  time  and  the  remaining  item 
would  be  the  Lautenberg  item. 

Idr.  BYRD.  All  right. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Work  it  out  to- 
night. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Work  it  out  tonight. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  start  over  again 
ab  initio.  The  amendment  by  Mr. 
Nickles.  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, the  amendment  by  Mr.  Reid, 
and  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Lauten- 
berg in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordertd,  That  on  Tuesday,  March  31, 
1987.  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.,  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  S.  825,  a  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  certain  laws  relating  to 
housing,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  follow- 
ing amendments  be  the  only  amendments  in 
order  and  that  they  be  considered  in  the  fol- 
lowing order 

Nickles  amendment  on  Nehemlah,  on 
which  debate  shall  not  exceed  20  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form,  with  no  amendments  thereto  in 
order,  and  upon  the  expiration  or  yielding 
back  of  time,  the  amendment  be  set  aside 
for  the  Reid  amendment. 

Reid  amendment  on  rent  pso'ments  for  el- 
derly, on  which  debate  shall  not  exceed  20 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled in  the  usual  form,  with  no  amend- 
ments thereto  in  order,  and  upon  the  expi- 
ration or  yielding  back  of  time,  the  amend- 


ment be  set  aside  for  consideration  of  the 
Lautenberg  amendment. 

Lautenberg  amendment  on  UDAO,  with 
amendments  offered  thereto  to  be  germane, 
and  upon  the  expiration  of  debate  of  this 
amendment,  as  amended,  if  amended,  the 
amendment  be  set  aside  for  consideration  of 
the  Humphrey  amendment. 

Humphrey  amendment  No.  70,  on  which 
the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote,  with  no 
amendment  thereto  in  order,  and  no  mo- 
tions to  table  in  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  points  of  order 
against  amendments  be  waived  and  that 
there  be  10  minutes  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal. 

Ordered  further.  That  upon  disposition  of 
the  aforementioned  amendments,  the  bill  be 
advainced  to  third  reading. 

Ordered  further.  That  without  further  in- 
tervening debate,  motion,  or  point  of  order, 
the  Senate  proceed  immediately  to  vote  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Ordered  further.  That  there  be  no  debate 
on  a  motion  to  reconsider.  (March  30,  1987) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  accom- 
modating several  Members  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  who  requested  specifically 
that  we  try  not  to  have  rollcall  votes 
before  our  policy  activities.  It  is  most 
helpful.  We  will  be  ready  to  accommo- 
date the  leader  as  we  shall  in  the 
future  with  regard  to  possibilities  of 
Tuesday  morning  votes.  At  this  time 
we  are  not  prepared  to  do  that  under 
the  situation. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
courtesy  and  accommodation. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  floor  leaders  of  this 
piece  of  legislation  might  answer  a 
couple  questions  concerning  the  Nehe- 
mlah housing  opportunity  grants. 

This  is  the  new  program  and  I  think 
it  is  one  that  the  American  people 
need  to  find  out  a  little  bit  more 
about. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  am  wondering  if 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  un- 
dertake the  debate  tonight  or  tomor- 
row. I  have  no  strong  feelings  on  it. 
But  it  just  seems  to  me  that  we  agreed 
or  are  in  the  process  of  agreeing  to 
take  up  this  amendment  tomorrow  as 
opposed  to  debating  it  this  evening  be- 
cause I  thought  that  was  the  Senator's 
intent.  I  am  somewhat  mystified  now 
by  the  request. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  I  am  not  trying  to  delMite.  I  have 
just  a  few  questions  I  would  like  an- 
swered. 

The  reason  I  requested  time  for  to- 
morrow was  that  I  wish  to  make  some 
additional  comments  prior  to  the  vote 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do, Senator  Armstrong,  may  have 
some  comments  to  make. 

I  am  trying  to  determine  the  qualifi- 
cations under  this  program.  As  I  un- 
derstand it  the  qualifications  would  be 
100  percent  of  the  median-family 
income.  Is  that  corrrect? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  So  if  you  had  income 
above  that  level  you  could  not  qualify 
for  this  program? 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  grants  would  be 
limited  to  $15,000  per  family? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  No  more  than 
$15,000.  It  must  be  a  first-time  home 
buyer.  The  second  mortgage  would 
have  to  be  repaid  on  the  sale  of  the 
home. 

Bftr.  NICKLES.  So  this  would  be  a 
$15,000  grant? 

til.  D'AMATO.  Up  to  a  $15,000  loan 
would  be  a  more  accurate  description. 
The  loan  would  be  secured  by  a  second 
mortgage  held  by  HUD. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  look  at  the  median- 
family  income  for  the  33  largest  cities, 
and  I  do  not  see  an  OiLlahoma  City 
there  and  I  do  not  see  one  from  South 
Dakota.  I  do  not  see  one  from  a  lot  of 
different  States.  I  wonder  if  those 
cities  would  qualify  for  this  type  of  a 
program. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Certainly.  Anywhere 
in  the  Nation  that  meets  the  criteria. 
What  we  attempt  to  do  is  to  provide  to 
eligible  families  with  a  median-income 
level  of  100  percent  or  less  a  real  op- 
portunity at  home  ownership. 

Home  ownership  for  most  of  these 
people,  and  we  are  talking  about  fami- 
lies today,  is  a  myth  if  your  income  is 
at  the  median  level  or  below.  It  is  a 
myth.  So,  consequently,  what  we  say  is 
let  us  attempt  to  make  the  American 
dream  a  reality. 

I  laiow  that  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa believes  in  that.  Let  us  give 
people,  worldng  families,  an  opportu- 
nity to  own  their  home. 

If  you  think  you  can  do  it  on  the 
$23,000  or  $24,000  or  $26,000  gross 
income,  then  I  suggest  we  attempt  to 
do  it  today. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  asking  a  few 
questions. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  want  to  give  the 
Senator  a  full  answer.  I  know  he  wants 
the  entire  answer. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  giving 
a  good  answer. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  hope  the  Senator 
appreciates  it  being  a  good  answer  and 
not  just  a  lengthy  one. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Do  nonprofit  organi- 
zations qualify  for  some  of  these 
grants  as  well? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Nonprofit  organiza- 
tions can  and  will  be  undertaking  the 
construction  of  these  homes,  but  not 
in  terms  of  ownership.  These  not-for- 
profit  organizations  have  been  com- 
prised of  churches.  The  church  groups 
that  have  come  together  are  nonde- 
nomlnationaL  Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  so  forth.  These  church  groups 
have  come  together  and  sponsored  the 
actual  construction  program. 

The  loan  will  be  going  to  an  individ- 
ual who  must  qualify,  but  the  con- 
struction will  be  undertaken  by  these 
not-for-profit  groups. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Let  us  take,  for  ex- 
ample, Iowa.  You  have  a  lot  of  small 
communities  in  Iowa.   Is  it  possible 
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that  mny  of  those  eommtmitles  would 
qiudlf  y?  Is  it  poBdUe  that  any  commu- 
nity in  Oklahoma  would  qualify? 
Would  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulaa  qual- 
ify? 

I  wonder.  We  are  starting  a  new  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  wondering  who  is  in 
and  who  is  out. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  The  selection  crite- 
ria Indicate  that  the  locality  with  the 
winning  project  would  be  those  that 
have  the  most  land  donated.  Also,  a 
local  effort  must  show  the  greatest 
cost  reduction  through  other  induce- 
ments, such  as  abatements. 

This  is  not  simply  a  Federal  effort 
but  a  local  community  effort  as  well. 
The  greatest  cost  reduction  would  be 
achieved  through  tax  abatements,  fee 
waivers,  direct  financial  assistance. 
The  large  urban  centers  and  the  small- 
er urban  centers  that  may  have  land 
that  has  been  abandoned,  that  is  off 
the  tax  rolls,  can  contribute  this  land 
iinder  this  program.  These  areas, 
therefore,  may  have  properties  that 
have  come  into  their  domain  as  a 
result  of  failure  to  pay.  They  could 
make  available  that  property  under 
this  program. 

Mr.  NICKLB8.  What  size  of  commu- 
nity—that is  what  I  am  looking  for— 
would  qualify? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Under  minimum-size 
projects  of  tiUe  V: 

Nehemiah  progmns  would  have  to  be  of 
sufficient  sise  to  create  a  major  Impact  in 
the  (Ustreaaed  neishborboods  and  achieve 
desired  economies  of  scale.  To  achieve  these 
goals,  each  local  Nehemiah  program  would 
be  required  to  have  at  least  50  homes  in  a 
locality  with  20,000  or  fewer  existing  dwell- 
ing units.  O.SS  percent  of  the  homes  In  a  lo- 
cality between  20.000  and  100,000  existing 
dwelling  units,  or  250  homes  in  a  locality 
with  more  than  100,000  existing  dwelling 
units. 

A  locality  with  20,000  units  or  less 
would  have  to  provide  at  least  SO 
homes.  So  smaU-sized  communities,  if 
you  have  20.000  dwelling  units  or  less, 
would  be  eligible. 

BIr.  NICKIiES.  So  communities  with 
less  than,  say,  50,000  need  not  apply. 
Is  that  it?  I  think  we  need  to  have  that 
clarified,  because  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  new  program  and  are  giving 
$15,000  grants,  people  are  going  to  say, 
"Do  we  qualify?" 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  The  Nehemiah  pro- 
grams would  be  required  to  have  at 
least  50  homes  with  20,000  or  fewer  of 
existing  dwelling  units.  It  does  not  say 
you  have  to  have  at  least  20,000  units. 
This  requirement  would  provide  the 
necessary  economies  of  scale.  The  pro- 
gram has  worked  well  where  econo- 
mies of  scale  are  realized.  The  con- 
struction costs  are  brought  down. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  would  be  in 
those  areas  that  they  are  having  diffi- 
culty making  homeownership  for 
young  people  a  reality.  It  need  not  be 
in  the  traditional  distressed  area  in 
terms  of  looking  at  the  large  urban 
centers.  Some  of  our  comunities  in  our 
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fa  -m  States  where  yoiuig  people  would 
111  e  to  own  a  home,  it  becomes  rather 
dl  icult  to  do  it  on  limited  salaries. 

At.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  would 
answer  another  question— and  I  appre- 
ciate your  concise  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions, since  we  are  not  engaging  in  an 
extended  debate — does  the  limitation 
or  the  requirement  that  you  would 
have  to  have  at  least  SO  of  these  units 
exclude  most  small  communities? 

D'AMATO.    We    are    talking 

tut  SO  single-family  homes.  These 

Id  be  in  the  form  of  attached  hous- 

But.  we  are  talking  about  50  indi- 

lual  families.  I  am  not  talking  about 
w<althy  areas.  Most  areas,  our  subur- 
bs and  rural  areas,  could  easily  ac- 
copnmodate  50  individual  homes  with 
no  problem. 

t  could  not  think  of  one  area  that 
colild  not  very  easily  use  50  homes. 

Vou  could  probably  think  of  dozens 
of  areas  and  communities  in  your  own 
St&te  where  the  local  municipalities 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  en- 
courage young  people  to  become  f irst- 
ti^e  home  ownership.  These  young 
people  would  be  limited  by  the  median 
in^me  of  100  percent  or  less. 

bur  experience  to  date— and,  given, 
it  Is  a  limited  experience— is  that  most 
off  those  people  are  weU  under  the  100- 
p^rcent  median  income.  The  first  and 
primary  role  will  be  to  give  to  those 
wko  have  an  income  at  the  lower  end 
of)  the  spectrum  the  first  opportunity, 
bdcause  we  are  attempting  to  encour- 
age Just  that— working  families  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  ownership 
of  a  home^ 

Mr.  NICKLES.  One  additional  ques- 
tion. I  appreciate  the  Senator's  an- 
swers. I  am  not  trying  to  badger  the 
Senator.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  little  in- 
formation on  how  this  program  would 
work,  because  it  is  a  new  program. 

^e  median  income  in  Washington, 
DC  is  $41,700.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
guess  it  is  the  highest  median  family 
income  of  any  area  that  is  listed  in  the 
c(fmtry. 

Dould  an  individual  with  an  income 
oj,  say,  $40,000  who  wants  to  buy  a 
u»it  that  sold  for  $80,000  qualify,  for 
the  loan  of  $15,000,  with  no  interest? 

Kir.  D'AMATO.  The  average  income 
01  a  prospective  Nehemiah  homebuyer 
ini  Washington,  DC,  would  be  $26,000. 
SO,  as  it  relates  to  a  city  such  as  Wash- 
ii«ton.  the  program  would  attempt  to 
target  those  people  at  that  $26,000  and 
$27,000  area.  These  are  the  people  we 
aife  attempting  to  assist. 

hSx.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yeld  for  Just  a  minute.  I  want  to  make 
sure  we  are  on  the  same  wavelength, 
liie  information  that  was  provided  by 
your  staff  says  the  family  income  for 
Washington,  DC,  is  $41,000.  I  want  to 
Imow  if  a  staff  person  that  is  making 
$40,000  a  year  who  wants  to  move  into 
a  new  house,  built  under  this  program 
would  qualify  for  the  $15,000.  My 
gness  is  the  developers  and  others  are 
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not  go  ng  to  be  so  eager  to  make  them 
a  loan]  on  the  first  mortgage  to  lower 
income  people.  And  so  if  they  cannot 
get  the  first  mortgage,  they  might  not 
get  the  benefits  of  this  program.  It 
seems  to  me— correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong— but  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
going  to  be  helping  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  in  the  middle-income  strata.  That 
seems  to  be  a  dubious  Federal  priority, 
but  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not 
they  vtould  qualify  for  this  no-interest, 
not  a  low-interest,  but  a  no-interest 
loan.   I 

Mr.  P'AMATO.  They  could  qualify 
in  an  economically  distressed  area.  A 
person  who  might  go  up  to  the  100 
percent  of  median  income  level  could 
qualify.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the 
answer. 

Mr.  t>'AMATO.  However,  the  experi- 
ence. If  the  Senator  would  like  to 
know  ^hat  the  experience  has  been  to 
date,  in  New  York  is  that  the  median 
income  for  participants  was  $24,000, 
and  I  «iight  suggest  that  40  percent  of 
the  holneowners  came  from  some  form 
of  pul^lic  housing.  So  we  are  tAiUng 
about  ipeople  who  live  in  public  hous- 
ing projects,  40  percent  of  whom 
moved  into  Nehemiah  homes.  We  are 
not  talking  about  wealthy  people.  I 
think  any  attempt  to  create  an  infer- 
ence that  it  might  be  a  program  for 
the  young  yuppies,  because  I  have 
heard  it  characterized  in  our  commit- 
tee hearings,  who  would  take  advan- 
tage of  this  program,  that  this  Is  not 
what  it  Is  about.  It  has  not  taken 
place.  I  We  have  targeted  the  money 
first  tq  distressed  areas. 

Mr.  ^CKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
srield,  |we  have  been  flirting  between 
questions  and  debate.  I  will  make  one 
last  editorial  comment,  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator's  response  to  my  ques- 
tion. We  have  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  who  would  love  to 
have  an  income  of  $25,000  a  year,  who 
would  be  most  mjpreciative  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  would 
give  them  a  $15,000  loan,  interest  free. 
However,  the  way  the  guidelines  are 
established  indicates  that  the  people 
in  Oluahoma  would  not  get  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  do  not  think  the  people  in 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  or  most 
of  thetWestem  States  will  get  it.  I  may 
be  wnrng.  But  looking  at  the  eligibility 
criteria,  the  way  it  is  structured,  the 
Senator  says  it  is  not  for  the  young 
yuppies  and  others,  but  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  the  person  who  is  making 
that  initial  mortgage  or  the  person 
that  \r  putting  this  deal  together 
wants  to  see  these  programs  be  suc- 
cessful. They  want  to  see  them  be  paid 
for.  I  certainly  would  if  I  were  loaning 
the  money. 

My  concern  is  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmffiit,  having  a  second  mortgage  on 
the  $15,000.  will  not  be  paid,  that  the 
unit  iirill  be  sold  for  less,  probably 


$15,000  less,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  end  up  losing  a  significant 
amount  of  money,  not  including  the 
interest  loss  over  the  expense  of  that 
money. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  There  is  a  10-per- 
cent down  payment  requirement.  So 
there  Is  equity  being  put  in  there, 
which  is  rather  substantial. 

I  am  wondering,  are  there  not  dis- 
tressed areas  or  neighborhoods 
throughout  much  of  America,  includ- 
ing regions  in  the  Southwest,  and  the 
West,  that  might  not  look  for  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  their  own  young 
people  that  first-time  home?  Would 
not  people  in  Oklahoma,  as  the  Sena- 
tor indicated,  with  incomes  of  $25,000 
and  below,  look  for  that  opportunity 
to  own  a  home:  woi^ing  families  in 
some  of  our  distressed  communities? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  and  I  will  make  my  final  com- 
mmt.  There  Is  no  question  there  are 
economically  depressed  areas  through- 
out the  country,  and  certainly  in  the 
Midwest.  But  they  may  not  qualify. 
Probably  those  cities  or  communities 
would  not  be  large  enough  to  qualify 
for  this  tjrpe  of  program  or  have  an 
area  big  enough  where  they  could 
have  50  luilts  put  in.  But  I  would  giuir- 
antee  that,  yes,  a  demand  will  be  there 
for  this  program.  Any  time  you  are 
talking  about  a  $15,000  loan  interest 
free,  you  do  not  have  to  pay  a  dime  on 
it;  it  is  the  same  as  a  grant  until  you 
sell  the  unit.  If  the  unit  sells  for  less, 
and  you  do  not  sell  it  for  enough  to 
pay  your  first  mortgage  and  your 
second  mortgage.  Uncle  Sam  loses  out. 

Again,  I  think  you  will  have  people 
desiring  to  line  up  in  every  State  of 
the  Nation  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  programs,  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  money.  The  demand  for  this  type 
of  program  I  think  could  go  beyond 
liellef .  I  imagine  in  the  Senator's  State 
of  New  York  there  would  be  almost 
unlimited  demand.  I  would  think  in 
Washington,  DC,  you  probably  do  not 
have  to  go  eight  blocks  from  this  Cap- 
ital building  to  find  an  area  that 
would  qualify.  People  would  love  to 
put  in  some  new  condominiiuns,  and 
have  the  Federal  Government  provide 
an  $15,000  interest  free  loan. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  we  do  not  have  the 
economic  wherewithal  in  this  program 
to  build  the  new  condominiums  or  the 
luxury  condominiums.  But  this  would 
be  rather  modest  housing  that  would 
be  provided,  and  there  would  be  a 
demand  both  in  Washington.  DC,  and 
in  areas  throughout  this  country  be- 
cause there  is  a  real  need  for  it. 

I  say  if  we  meet  that  legitimate  need 
and  we  see  to  it  that  the  program  is 
properly  administered,  we  should  then 
be  moving  in  the  direction  to  provide 
everybody  the  opportunity  of  home- 
ownership  because  in  the  real  world 
that  does  not  exist.  It  does  not  exist  in 
my  State,  and  it  does  not  exist  in  the 


States  in  the  Far  West  and  States  in 
the  South.  And  we  are  kidding  our- 
selves if  we  think  it  does. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor one  final  question.  He  mentioned 
projects  in  New  York  and  Baltimore. 
What  was  the  average  cost  of  those 
units?  How  many  imlts? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  $55,000  was  for  the 
cost  of  the  home.  The  city  made  a 
grant  of  $10,000.  The  sale  price  was 
$45,000,  and  there  was  a  $5,000  down 
payment;  a  mortgage  of  $40,000.  So 
the  original  cost  was  $55,000.  We  want 
to  give  the  working  people  an  opportu- 
nity. 

There  are  people  who  really  do  not 
Imow  what  it  is  like  to  have  a  $12,000  a 
year  income  for  the  husband,  and  the 
wife  who  is  maybe  getting  $6,000  or 
$8,000  a  year  working  In  the  cafeteria 
of  the  school  district,  and  has  three  or 
four  kids,  to  know  what  It  is^llke  for 
them  to  try  to  make  it.  They  do  not 
have  an  opportunity. 

I  would  be  delighted  if  the  Senator 
is  really  interested,  and  I  know  he  Is, 
to  take  him  to  see  this  housing,  to  talk 
to  those  people,  and  to  see  a  differ- 
ence. Try  to  make  improvements 
where  necessary,  and  if  there  is  that 
need,  see  if  we  cannot  fill  it  recogniz- 
ing the  economic  constraints  we  have. 

I  do  not  want  a  giveaway  program. 
But  I  would  like  to  try  to  create  a  pro- 
gram that  really  gives  meaning,  hope, 
and  dignity  for  people.  I  know  what  it 
Is  like  to  live  in  a  four-story  walkup.  I 
Imow  what  it  is  like  to  have  families 
who  have  had  9  and  10  people  on  wel- 
fare. I  know  what  it  is  like.  I  have  seen 
the  difference  between  people  who 
have  hope  and  people  who  have  none. 
I  will  tell  you.  There  is  a  difference  in 
the  quality  of  life.  I  will  tell  you  there 
is  a  difference  in  terms  of  what  these 
youngsters  and  their  families  turn  out 
to  be  when  you  give  them  that  hope. 
They  see  they  are  part  of  that  Ameri- 
can dream.  They  are  not  Just  left  to 
wander  the  streets.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence. That  is  what  America  is  all 
about. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  would 
keep  an  open  mind.  I  understand  there 
have  been  incredible  giveaway  pro- 
grams. However,  we  must  see  how  we 
can  really  meet  those  true  needs  of  so 
many  who  are  wanting. 

I  would  love  for  the  Senator  to  come 
up  and  take  a  look  at  this  one  program 
in  New  York.  I  do  not  say  it  has  met 
all  of  the  needs.  But  it  goes  a  long 
way.  I  think  we  can  do  a  better  Job 
than  we  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  How  many  units 
were  built  in  New  York  and  how  many 
units  were  built  in  Baltimore? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  There  are  700  imits 
built  in  New  Yoi^  that  are  actually  oc- 
cupied at  the  present  time,  and  an- 
other 300  imderway.  Baltimore  has 
none.  They  have  been  looking  at  this 
program. 


Mr.  NICKLES.  Was  it  subsidy 
money,  or  was  it  no-interest  loans  in 
New  YoriL? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  A  city  granted  the 
$10,000  as  the  second  mortgage. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Was  it  a  grant  or  a 
loan? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  A  loan. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  my 
friend's  comment.  The  only  comment  I 
have  concerns  fiscal  responsibility. 
This  Senator  started  out  with  a  h(»me 
that  cost  $3,000. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  That  is  what  the 
FHA  and  VA  programs  did.  That  is 
why  you  had  people  who  had  homes 
after  World  War  II.  Without  those 
home  ownership  programs,  home  own- 
ership would  still  be  a  myth.  It  Ijecame 
a  reality  because  of  a  great  Govern- 
ment program  which  was  properly  ad- 
ministered. I  share  the  Senator's  con- 
cern that  we  should  see  to  it  that  it  is 
not  a  giveaway,  but  a  program  that 
meets  the  legitimate  test  of  fiscal  pru- 
dence and  responsibility. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  my  friend  and  col- 
league's comments.  I  appreciate  his 
sincerity  and  Ills  effort  to  try  to  help 
his  constituents  in  his  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  make  my  com- 
ments tomorrow.  I  appreciate  his  an- 
swering my  questions  at  length. 

Mr.  President,  I  question  this  pro- 
gram at  a  time  right  now  with  the 
fiscal  problems  that  we  have.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  serving  with  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. We  will  begin  the  budget  mai^up 
this  week  trying  to  see  if  we  can  flgure 
out  a  mechanism  to  cut  spending  to 
bring  the  deficit  down.  I  happen  to 
think  the  biggest  responsibility  and 
the  biggest  challenge  we  have  is  to  get 
this  fiscally  irresponsible  group  to- 
gether to  be  more  fiscally  responsible. 

We  have  a  proposal  before  us  for  a 
brand-new  program,  a  new  housing 
program  that  basically  says  that  "such 
funds  as  necessary  shall  be  author- 
ized" to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing so  he  can  set  up  a  program  to  give 
$15,000  no-interest  loans  to  people 
who  would  qualify.  My  guess  is  that  it 
would  primarily  be  Just  in  the  larger 
cities,  not  in  the  States  with  a  more 
rural  population. 

A  few  people  will  be  able  to  receive 
$15,000  no-interest  loans. 

If  and  when  they  sell  that  h<Hne,  it 
is  a  second  mortgage  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  HUD  is  holding,  and  if 
they  sell  that  home,  and  maybe  the 
home  Just  sells  for  enough  to  cover 
the  first  mortgage,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wiU  have  lost  that  $15,000. 
Not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  loaned  that  $15,000 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  ap- 
propriated or  given  that  $15,000. 
which  is  an  outlay.  That  adds  to  the 
deficit.  So  we  are  going  to  be  increas- 
ing everyone's  tax  burden  or  the  defi- 
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dt.  And  the  interest  they  have  to  pay 
on  the  deficit,  to  give  a  few  people 
$1S.000.  no-Interest  loans. 

This  is  not  to  mention  the  fact  that 
the  interest  expense  on  that  $15,000 
really  is  probably  forever.  That  is  a 
scary  sceiurlo  and  one  I  think  we  can 
m  afford. 

Again.  I  will  make  my  comments  to- 
morrow. I  appreciate  my  friend  from 
New  York  answering  my  questions. 

E  MAC  ■SCOIIS  MORTOAGI 


particular  authority.  Fannie  Mae 
Freddie  Bdac  are  private  corpora- 
tiofis,  and  no  other  business  activity  is 
specifically  subject  to  the  congression- 
al jMiuthorization  process. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
wlf  Join  in  supporting  lower  interest 
raDes  for  homeowners  by  retaining  the 
provision  in  the  bill  which  would  per- 
msnently  extend  Fannie  Mae's  and 
Ft  iddie  Mac's  existing  second  lien  au- 
th<  irity. 
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Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  suppoort  for  the  permanent 
extoudon  of  Fannie  Mae's  and  Freddie 
Mac's  authority  to  deal  in  second  mor- 
tages,  which  is  contained  in  this  bill. 

In  the  6  years  since  Fannie  Mae.  and 
more  recently  Freddie  Bfac.  entered 
the  second  mortage  maricet.  homeown- 
ers and  home  buyers  have  benefited 
significantly. 

First  and  foremost.  Fannie  Mae's 
and  Freddie  Mac's  participation  has 
significantly  reduced  interest  rates  on 
second  mortgages.  We  can  all  remem- 
ber when  Interest  rates  on  second 
mortgages  were  5  to  6  percentage 
points  higher  on  second  mortgages 
than  on  first  mortgages.  Since  Fannie 
Mae's  and  Freddie  ICac's  entry  into 
this  area,  the  difference  between  first 
and  second  mortgages  has  tieen  re- 
duced to  only  IVi  to  2  percentage 
points.  I  dont  think  I  need  to  explain 
how  much  of  a  difference  that  can 
make  in  the  pocketbook  of  the  home- 
owner. 

Second.  Fumie  Mae's  and  Freddie 
Mac's  presence  in  the  market  has  en- 
sured that  second  mortgages  are 
always  available.  At  various  times  in 
the  housing  cycle,  lenders  might  not 
otherwise  find  it  desirable  to  offer 
second  mortgages.  But  Fannie  Mae's 
and  Freddie  Mac's  presence  means 
that  lenders  always  have  the  option  to 
sell  their  mortgages  in  the  secondary 
market. 

Third.  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac 
have  promoted  standardissation  of 
second  mortgages,  reducing  possible 
consumer  confusion. 

Let  me  point  out  too  that  Fannie 
Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  have  provided 
all  these  benefits  while  doing  less  than 
2V^  percent  of  the  total  second  mort- 
gage business. 

I  believe  that  these  6  years,  through 
relatively  good  times  and  bad  in  the 
housing  cycle,  is  sufficient  time  for 
Congress  to  judge  the  performance  of 
Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  in  the 
second  mortgage  area.  Fannie  Mae 
and  Freddie  Mac  have  performed  pre- 
cisely as  Congress  intended.  Their 
presence  in  the  market  has  reduced  in- 
terest rates,  ensured  continued  avail- 
ability, and  promoted  competition. 
They  have  set  a  standard  for  the 
market  while  occupying  a  very  small 
part  of  it.  There  is  nothing  else  tliat 
remains  for  Congress  to  review  and  no 
reason  for  continual  reassessment  of 


t-l-l  HATIOHAL  naaOKRCT  NUMBSR 
AMBISlfZirt 

r.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  my  9-1-1/CDBO  legisla- 
tio  1  included  as  part  of  the  noncontro- 
veisial  technical  amendments  to  the 
housing  bill.  The  amendment  will  en- 
hance the  quality  of  life  in  our  com- 
mifnities  by  providing  them  with  the 
opi>ortunity  to  utilize  existing  funds  to 
esmblish  9-1-1  emergency  number 
system.  These  systems  have  revolu- 
tiotiized  the  response  of  local  agencies 
to  the  emergency  needs  of  our  citizens. 
Tt^  amendment  will  help  save  lives 
and  property  throughout  the  United 
Stgtes.  And  it  will  do  so  at  no  addition- 
al cost  to  the  American  taxpayers. 
This  legislation  has  been  cleared  by 
tht  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
unjtamiliar  with  emergency  number 
systems,  some  background  information 
is  in  order.  In  1967,  the  President's 
Coinmission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Ac^ninistration  of  Justice  recommend- 
edjthat  "a  single  number  should  be  es- 
tablished for  reporting  police  emer- 
gencies," thereby  giving  official  impe- 
tus for  the  development  of  a  national 
emergency  telephone  number  system 
in  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
Commission,  it  was  essential  that  im- 
mediate access  to  emergency  care  pro- 
viders be  available  because  of  Ameri- 
caTs  "increased  incidence  of  crimes,  ac- 
cidents, and  medical  emergencies;  in- 
adequacy of  existing  emergency  re- 
pofting  methods  and  the  continual 
gr(>wth  and  mobility  of  the  popula- 
tiii." 

jn  1973,  the  Office  of  Telecommuni- 
cations Policy,  Executive  Office  of  the 
Pi^ident,  issued  a  national  policy 
statement  which  recognized  the  bene- 
fit^ of  9-1-1,  encouraged  the  national 
adk>ption  of  the  system,  and  provided 
for  the  establistiment  of  9-1-1  plan- 
ning and  implementation  through  a 
Federal  information  center  witliin  the 
Office  of  Telecommunications.  In 
19^4,  Congress  passed  the  Emergency 
M^cal  Services  [EMS]  Act  and 
fu^hered  the  development  of  9-1-1. 
TlMs  act  established  the  Interagency 
Tgsk  Force  of  EMS.  which  included  an 
EMS  communication  work  group  to 
ditect  attention  to  EMS  communica- 
tion as  a  whole  and  the  advancement 
of  emergency  number  systems.  More 
recently.  Congress  and  the  President 
hgve  indicated  the  nationwide  impor- 
tance of  9-1-1  systems  by  designating 


Septen  ber   11 
Numbe  r  Day." 

Accoiding  to  a  recent  OAO  study, 
the  avt  lilability  of  9-1-1  systems  vary 
significantly.  Since  1968.  only  40  per- 
cent of  our  population  has  been 
brougnt  under  the  coverage  of  9-1-1. 
While  State-mandated  coverage  and  fi- 
nancing arrangements  could  promote 
broader  coverage,  only  six  States  have 
authorized  a  special  funding  mecha- 
nism. 

9-1-lj  systems  utilize  a  variety  of 
technolo^cal  featiuvs  and  are  con- 
stantly; being  improved.  Consequently, 
there  are  four  major  types  of  systems, 
each  with  a  varying  degree  of  com- 
plexity. The  most  basic  system,  type  I, 
consists  of  a  telephone  service  which 
changep  seven  digit  dialing  to  three 
digit  dialing.  Type  n  consists  of  type  I, 
plus  called  party  hold  which  enables 
the  public  safety  answering  points 
[PSAP*s3  to  trace  a  call,  even  if  the 
caller  hangs  up.  Forced  disconnect 
which  prevents  the  intentional  Jam- 
ming df  9-1-1  lines.  Idle  circuit  tone 
applicsltion  which  enables  the  PSAP 
to  determine  if  a  caller  has  hung  up, 
or  is  still  on  the  line  but  is  unable  to 
speak,  and  switchhook  status  indica- 
tion which  ensures  that  a  caller's  line 
is  not  held  up  unnecessarily.  Type  III 
consists  of  type  II,  plus  ringback. 
which  lallows  the  PSAP  to  call  back 
after  a  caller  has  himg  up  in  the  event 
that  $ot  enough  information  was 
given.  Tyx>e  IIIA  is  type  in,  plus  auto- 
matic auml>er  identification,  which  en- 
ables the  automatic  display  at  the 
PSAP  0f  the  telephone  niuiber  of  the 
telephone  used.  Finally,  Type  rv— the 
Enhanced  System— consists  of  type 
IIIA.  i^lus  automatic  location  identifi- 
cation which  enables  the  automatic 
display  at  the  PSAP  of  the  address  of 
the  telephone  used  to  place  the  call 
and  s^ective  routing  which  routes  a 
call  to  I  a  preselected  PSAP  determined 
by  th^  location  of  the  calling  tele- 
phone] 

Obvipusly,  the  enhanced  system  pro- 
vides E^aximum  service  for  a  communi- 
ty, and  any  local  government  would 
want  tp  have  the  most  protection  pos- 
sible fdr  its  citizens.  But  each  addition- 
al feature  increases  the  price  of  the 
system.  Besides  the  fcu:t  that  the  en- 
hanced system  is  the  most  expensive 
9-1-1  service,  new  features  are  being 
developed  every  year.  This  adds  to  the 
potential  costs  of  future  systems  and 
the  improvement  of  existing  services. 

The  actual  cost  of  a  9-1-1  system  de- 
pends ion  the  local  price  situation  and 
the  type  of  system  involved.  For  exam- 
ple, Ohio's  proposed  type  IV  emergen- 
cy network  would  cost  approximately 
$25  million  for  initial  expenses  and 
$300,0<M)  per  month  in  operating  costs. 
This  ^oes  not  even  include  the  ex- 
penses for  PSAP's,  which  account  for 
10  per  :ent  of  the  total  system.  In  1980, 
the  CI  icago  Police  Department  Type  I 


PSAP  cost  $3.7  million  for  its  initial 
development  and  approximately  $2 
million  in  anniial  recurring  expenses. 
In  1982.  Palm  Beach  Coimty,  VL,  paid 
Southern  Bell  $567,660  in  implementa- 
tion costs  and  $404,664  for  recurring 
expenses  for  its  type  IV  system.  The 
enhanced  9-1-1  systems  in  Rock  Island 
and  Kankakee  Counties.  IL,  cost 
$500,000  in  initial  charges  and  nm 
$8,000  per  month  in  recurring  ex- 
penses. While  these  numbers  may  not 
seem  impressive  in  Washington  terms, 
to  local  governments  they  represent  a 
considerable  financial  burden  which 
must  be  dealt  with  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

The  systems  operating  in  the  United 
States  are  fimded  with  money  from 
State  and  local  governments,  plus  tele- 
phone user  fees.  Due  to  the  tremen- 
dous expense  of  initial  start  up  costs 
and  maintenance  requirements,  many 
communities  are  without  sufficient  fi- 
nancial resources  to  provide  9-1-1 
emergency  services.  The  result  is  that, 
despite  nearly  20  years  of  work,  we 
now  have  a  national  emergency  com- 
munications system  which  does  not 
adequately  fvilfill  the  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

Why  would  any  community  wish  to 
assume  the  large  financial  costs  en- 
tailed in  establishing  a  9-1-1  system? 
The  answer  is  that  the  benefits  far 
outweigh  the  negative  considerations. 
The  bottom  line  with  9-1-1  is  that  it 
saves  lives.  It  allows  the  response  time 
for  emergency  services  to  be  cut  in 
half  compared  with  standard  prac- 
tices. Instead  of  searching  for  the  cor- 
rect EMS  agency  and  its  phone 
number,  relating  the  incident  details, 
and  waiting  for  a  response,  9-1-1 
allows  the  caller  to  go  directly  to  the 
relevant  agency  and  receive  help  much 
quicker.  This  speedy  response  time  is 
due  to  the  coordination  of  EMS  agen- 
cies by  9-1-1.  Fire  departments,  police 
agencies  at  all  government  levels,  am- 
bulance services,  hospitals,  poison  con- 
trol centers,  suicide  prevention  cen- 
ters, drug  abuse  centers,  emergency 
management  agencies,  weather  warn- 
ing stations,  and  public  works  depart- 
ments may  all  be  part  of  the  9-1-1 
team.  With  emergency  number  sys- 
tems, these  emergency  care  providers 
can  all  be  reached  by  dialing  one  easy- 
to-remember  and  easy-to-dial  phone 
number.  Not  only  are  EMS  agencies 
available,  but  also  trained  EMS  opera- 
tors who  can  provide  location  identifi- 
cation, coordinate  responses,  or  give 
emergency  instructions  over  the 
phone.  Communities  may  experience 
long-term  costs  savings  through  co- 
ordinated EMS  responses,  consolidated 
emergency  services,  and  property  pres- 
ervation. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  [HUD], 
9-1-1  could  be  eligible  as  a  public  serv- 
ice under  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  [CDBG]  Program  if 


it  were  to  principally  benefit  low-  to 
moderate-income  people.  The  CDBG 
Program  was  set  up  to  promote  sound 
community  development  through  a 
wide  range  of  activities  directed 
toward  neighborhood  revitalization, 
economic  development,  and  improved 
community  facilities  and  servces.  Met- 
ropolitan cities  and  urban  counties  are 
eligible  to  receive  annual  grants.  An 
additional  eligibility  requirement  for 
CDBG  funds  Is  that  the  people  in  a 
grant  area  must  be  low-  to  moderate- 
income  persons. 

The  technological  and  Jurisdictional 
requirements  of  9-1-1  services  do  not 
mesh  with  the  geographic  eligibility 
requirement  of  the  CDBG  Program. 
Section  105(c)(2)  of  the  current  law 
(42  U.S.C.  5301  et  seq.)  states  that  an 
activity  designed  to  serve  an  area  gen- 
erally shall  be  considered  to  principal- 
ly benefit  persons  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income only  if  not  less  than  51  per- 
cent of  the  residents  of  the  area  are 
persons  of  low-  and  moderate-income. 
While  many  specific  geographic  areas 
in  a  county  may  economically  qualify 
for  CDBG's,  counties  taken  as  a  whole 
may  not  be  eligible  because  their  total 
nimiber  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
people  falls  below  the  51  percent 
needed  to  qualify  for  CDBG  funds. 
However,  in  order  to  be  effective,  9-1-1 
systems  often  must  be  set  up  at  least 
on  a  countywide  basis  because  many 
emergency  services  function  at  the 
coimtywide  level  and  existing  tele- 
phone systems  often  cover  entire 
counties.  It  is  technically  impractical 
and  politically  unfeasible  to  provide  9- 
1-1  services  for  isolated  segments  of  a 
county. 

While  many  9-1-1  systems  would  not 
exclusively  serve  geographic  areas 
which  have  at  least  51  percent  low- 
and  moderate-income  persons,  in  some 
areas  the  majority  of  potential  9-1-1 
users  would  fall  into  the  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income range.  This  is  due  to  the 
higher  frequency  of  emergency  related 
incidents  which  occur  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods. In  effect,  the  current  eligi- 
bility requirement  is  denying  a  life 
saving  service  to  the  same  people  it  is 
designed  to  assist  and  who  would  be  its 
major  beneficiaries. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
today  would  rectify  this  situation. 
This  legislation  states  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974,  sub- 
paragraph (a),  would  not  prevent  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  from  granting  funds 
in  cases  where  CDBG's  are  proposed 
to  be  used  to  develop  and  establish  a 
uniform  emergency  telephone  number 
system,  and  for  the  operation  of  such 
a  system  for  a  2- year  period.  A  commu- 
nity could  qualify  for  this  program  if: 
First,  the  system  would  contribute 
substantially  to  the  safety  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  served  by  the  system; 
second,  not  less  than  51  percent  of  the 
use  of  such  system  would  be  by  low- 


and  moderate-income  persons;  and 
third,  other  Federal  funds  received  by 
the  grantee  would  not  be  available  for 
a  9-1-1  system  due  to  the  insufficiency 
of  the  amount  of  such  funds,  the  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  such  fimds,  or 
the  prior  commitment  of  such  funds 
for  other  purposes  by  the  grantee.  The 
percentage  of  the  Federal  contribution 
to  such  sjrstem  shall  not  exceed  the 
percentage  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  persons  who  reside  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  such  system. 

Mr.  President,  many  communities 
across  the  country  have  requested 
Federal  assistance  for  their  9-1-1  sys- 
tems. This  legislation  is  a  moderate  re- 
sponse to  these  requests  since  it  would 
provide  some  aid  while  mii.<nt.a<T^ing 
the  intent  of  the  CDBG  Program. 
Qualifying  communities  should  have 
the  opportuinity  to  spend  CDBG  funds 
on  a  service  which  will  substantially 
enhance  their  quality  of  life.  This 
amendment  would  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  CDBG  Program,  but  would 
sUghtly  modify  the  eligibility  for 
CDBG  fimds  to  account  for  the 
unique  qualities  of  a  technological 
community  service  which  were  not  an- 
ticipated by  the  authors  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Commimity  Development  Act 
of  1974.  This  legislation  would  allow 
for  the  additional  inclusion  of  one  spe- 
cific program,  and  is  not  intended  to 
set  a  precedent  for  CDBG  eligibility 
waivers.  Further,  this  amendment 
does  not  require  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  grant  9-1-1  exemptions,  but  merely 
provides  the  authority  with  which  an 
exemption  may  be  granted. 

Most  importantly,  this  legislation 
does  ot  reqidre  additional  money  from 
the  Federal  Government.  It  only  pro- 
vides another  option  to  commuinltles 
for  the  use  of  existing  funds. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  do  some  good  for 
the  American  people  without  adding 
to  the  national  debt.  With  one  simple 
act,  we  can  improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  communities  throughout  the  United 
States.  Quite  literally,  we  can  help 
save  lives.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
floor  leaders  for  their  support  of  this 
amendment  and  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  legislation. 

COiarDHITY  DEVKLOPHXHT  BLOCK  GKAlfTS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President  as  the 
Senate  begins  debate  on  S.  825,  the 
Housing  Act  of  1987,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  three  recent 
articles  on  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  [CDBG]  Program. 

As  many  of  us  know,  CDBG  helps 
communities  improve  living  standards 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
It  helps  reduce  slums  and  urban 
blight.  It  helps  meet  urgent  needs  that 
threaten  the  health  and  welfare  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  people. 
Rural  development  programs  enable 
rural  areas  to  develop  water  and  water 
disposal  facilities,  community  fire  pro- 
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teetion   foreM,    and    other 
oommunlty  f adllttfla. 

ICr.  Prarident.  CDBO  is  an  abaolute- 
ly  vital  program  that  aids  local  oom- 
munlties  in  every  put  ot  our  country 
to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  our  dtiaens. 
I  hope  that  my  coUeacues  wiU  take  a 
mommt  from  their  busy  schedules  to 
read  this  arttde  and  to  learn  more 
about  the  CDBO  Program. 

lir.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  ci  the  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Rkx»o. 

l^B  Cm  loa  OoMMUSiTi  1 
QsAan 
nBBmoaT  air>! 
(ByRessieTodd) 

Xlte  Oonununlty  Devckvment  Block 
Onot  Procnm  «m  cmted  under  the  ad- 
BBinMntloa  of  Ridtard  M.  Nixon  u  a  pro- 
gnm  to  pennit  the  level  of  local  govem- 
ment  dOMst  to  oommunitiea  to  devlae  flexi- 
ble and  eonatracUve  neighborhood  ap- 
praadMi  to  meet  and  prevent  physical,  eco- 
nomic, and  aodal  deteri(»«tlon.  It  vas  de- 
signed to  assist  etties  and  towns  to  develop 
viable  eonununltles  by  providing  economic 
opportunities  fsperlally  tix  persons  of  low- 
aiwi  moderate-tnoome. 

By  consolidating  seven  categorical  pro- 
grams into  CDBO  in  1974.  Congress  created 
a  more  workable  set  of  federal-local  rela- 
tionrtiipa,  The  simplified  grant-in-aid  proc- 
ess provided  more  flexibility  in  setting  pri- 
orities and  implementing  programs  and  en- 
couraged great«r  local  aooountabillty.  It  was 
a  recognition  that  what  works  in  Waukegan 
miglit  not  be  ai>i»t>priate  in  San  Antonio. 

But  most  importantly,  it  was  a  program 
dfsigned  to  ensure  that  dtles  and  towns 
would  be  the  vital  economic  foundations  for 
the  nation's  eoonoray— places  without  mas- 
■ive  slums  and  deterioratirai— signs  of 
wasted  investment. 

The  Hniising  and  Conununity  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  required  that  each  CDBO- 
funded  activity  meet  one  of  three  statutory 
objectives:  1)  primarily  benefit  low  and  mod- 
erate income  penons;  2)  eliminate  or  pre- 
vent slums  or  blight;  and  3)  meet  other 
urgent  local  community  development  needs. 
In  the  1983  Housing  and  Urban  Rural  Re- 
covery Act.  C«mgress  mandated  that  low  and 
moderate  incnne  benefit  be  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  program.  Low  income  is  de- 
fined as  a  cash  Income  of  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  median  income  for  an  area,  whUe  mod- 
erate income  means  a  cash  income  of  120 
percent  of  the  mwltan 

Bach  community's  program  must  spend  at 
least  51  percent  of  its  funds,  during  a  one- 
to-three  year  period  on  activities  that  prln- 
dpally  benefit  low-  and  moderate-income 


According  to  the  VJ&.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD), 
ooQecttvely,  our  communities  spend  90  per- 
cent of  program  funds  to  benefit  low  and 
moderate  income  persons,  far  above  the  re- 
quired 51  percent  mandat,w1  by  Ccmgress. 

Seventy  percent  of  CDBO  entitlement 
funds  are  distributed  directly  to  711  metro- 
politan cities  and  116  urban  counties.  The 
amount  of  entitlements  funds  a  community 
receives  is  based  on  a  dual  formula  that  con- 
siders problems  of  growth  and  decline. 

The  original  1974  formula  utilised  three 
factors:  population  (2S  percent),  poverty 
population  (SO  percent)  and  overcrowded 
housing  (25  percent). 

A  sectmd  fi»mula  was  added  in  1977  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  original  f  or- 


mfla  did  not  adequately  assess  the  relative 
of  older  communities.  This  formula 
three  factors:  pre-1940  housing  (50 
It),  population  growth  lag  (20  percent) 
poverty  (30  pocent).  Communities  re- 
the  higher  of  the  allocations  under 
two  formulas. 

ty  percent  of  CDBO  funds  sre  allo- 
to  47  states  for  distribution  to  small 
dl^es  (under  50,000  population  that  are  not 
ceatral  cities)  based  on  state-adopted  prior- 
ities and  selection  systems.  Only  three 
states  remain  in  the  HUD  administered 
sniall  cities  program:  Maryland.  New  York 
HawaU. 

companion  to  CDBO  is  the  Section  108 
guarantee  program,  used  by  entltle- 
it  Jurisdictions  for  large  development 
»Jects.  Communities  may  finance  site  ac- 
ition  and  rehabilitation  of  publicly 
real  property.  These  costs  may  be  fi- 
over  an  extended  period  of  time 
the  community  pledging  its  (nirrent 
anU  future  Block  Orants  as  aecuirity  for  the 
gu^tfantee. 

In  1988,  Congress  mandated  the  privatiza- 
tlito  of  Section  108  financing  in  lieu  of  using 
th^  federal  financing  bank  to  purchase 
guaranteed  in  the  program. 
the  CDBO  program  has  been  largely 
tul  is  a  credit  to  four  (4)  national  ad- 
However,  in  recent  years  fed- 
sUKWrt  has  Itself  deteriorated.  This 
year  the  federal  government  is  proposing  to 
send  more  of  our  tax  dollars  overseas  to  for- 
eign cities  and  towns,  rather  than  back  to 
our  own  communities. 

"This  raises  the  question:  What  are  our  na- 
tional priorities— for  our  own  communities, 
or  those  in  another  coimtry— for  our  own 
families,  or  others? 

From  its  inception,  the  CHDBG  program 
luis  operated  on  the  basis  of  three-year  au- 
thbrization  cycles,  which  enabled  local  gov- 
ernments to  plan  and  execute  comprehen- 
sive, multi-stage  projects  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic development  and  attack  long-stand- 
inf  problems  that  contribute  to  decline  and 
eobnomlc  hardship. 

Since  last  September,  the  program  has  ex- 
isted only  on  the  basis  of  a  continuing  reso- 
lution that  leaves  communities  uncertain 
about  the  availability  of  CDBG  funds 
b^ond  this  year. 

Currently,  two  bills  are  pending  in  C}on- 
gress  to  reauthorize  the  CDBO  program. 
HJl.  4,  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
oianent  Act  of  1987  would  essentially  extend 
the  program  as  it  presently  operates  for  one 
ymi  through  FY  1988  at  $3.4  billion.  In  the 
Senate  a  similar  bill  has  been  reported  (S. 
8^),  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1987,  which  would  reauthorize 
ttK  program  for  two  fiscal  years  1988  and 
IttK  &t  %i  billion  for  year. 

president  Reagan's  budget  for  FY  1988 
proposes  to  slash  funds  for  CTDBO  by  more 
tl^an  12  percent  and  sought  unsuccessfully 
toj  rescind  $375  million  of  the  $3  billion  ap- 
pSopriated  for  the  program  this  year  (FY 
1987).  Thus,  both  years  would  have  had  a 
funding  level  of  $2.6  billion,  a  30  percent  re- 
duction from  the  $3.8  billion  funding  level 
in  FY  1980. 

In  addition  to  actual  funding  cuts,  the 
value  of  the  CDBQ  dollar  has  declined  by  at 
least  half  in  the  past  decade  because  of  in- 
flation, additional  grantees,  expanded  eligi- 
ble activities  and  increased  demands  caused 
by  cuts  in  other  urban  programs. 

Since  1979,  federal  assisted  housing  pro- 
gtams  have  lieen  slashed  almost  70  percent. 
It  is  therefore  significant  that  in  FY  1986 
hpusing-related  activities,  principally  hous- 


ing rehabilitation.  oonsUtuted  the  largest 
catesoiV  of  expenditure  under  the  CDBO 
program  and  accounted  for  36  percent  of  all 
funds  anent. 

Citie^  and  towns  also  spent  31  percent  of 
CDBO  ifunds  on  public  works  to  stem  the 
alarmiiig  rate  of  deterioration  in  the  infra- 
structure such  as  roads  and  sevrers. 

Othet  CDBO  funds  repreaenUng  13  per- 
cent of  tthe  total  were  used  for  economic  de- 
velopment to  help  create  Jobs  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  fimds  were  used  to  provide  serv- 
ices sutfh  as  food  and  utility  aMJitanre  for 
the  poor,  homeless  shelters.  Job  training, 
day  case  for  children  of  working  mothers, 
and  maital  and  general  health  services,  to 
name  only  a  few. 

With  urban  poverty  on  the  rise  and  with 
key  federal  programs  for  cities  cut  by  more 
than  60  percent  since  1979.  CDBO  is  more 
import^t  to  (dtles  and  towns  than  ever 
liefore.  iStruggling  to  cope  with  the  impact 
of  maagive  cuts  in  all  key  federal  programs 
serving  I  urban  populations,  cities  and  towns 
simply  do  not  have  the  fiscal  capacity  to 
make  up  for  lost  CDBO  funds  from  local  re- 
sources! 

Many  have  already  been  forced  to  reduce 
services,  reduce  the  number  of  city  employ- 
ees, increase  user  fees  and  increase  local 
taxes  to  the  limit  allowed  by  state  law. 

The  investment  of  CDBO  funds  in  eco- 
nomic development  that  leverages  addition- 
al private-sector  investment  and  creates  new 
Jolis  cao  reduce  unemployment  benefit  ex- 
penditdres.  CDBO  fimds  used  to  support  a 
day  care  center  that  enables  a  mother  to 
work  can  keep  a  family  off  the  welfare  rolls. 
And  CDBO  funds  spent  on  critical  infra- 
structure needs  can  help  make  the  differ- 
ence in  whether  a  town  can  compete  for 
businett  and  industrial  investment  in  an  in- 
creasin^y  competitive  world  economy. 

Cities  and  towns  face  complex  problems 
that  frequently  require  multi-stage  plan- 
ning and  implementation  over  a  period  of 
years.  That  is  why  the  National  League  of 
Cities  Strongly  supports  a  multi-year  reau- 
thorization of  the  CDBO  program  in  its 
present  form— at  least  at  the  $3  billion  level 
appropriated  for  this  year. 

Failure  to  do  so  would  present  a  crippling 
blow  to  the  ability  of  local  governments  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  number  of 
poor  residents. 

Thk  Success  Storixs 
(By  Linda  R.  Woodhouse) 
Cities  across  the  nation  use  Community 
Development  Block  Orant  funds  for  a  wide 
array  of  programs  serving  the  needs  of  low 
and  moderate  income  residents.  Here's  what 
some  communities  are  doing: 

j  ATTLXaORO,  MASS. 

Sinci  June  1985,  85  families  (ahnost  250 
indlvlmials)  have  lived  for  a  time  at  the 
Family  Resource  Center  in  Attleboro,  Mass. 

The  center,  a  renovated  seven-bedroom 
Victorian  house.  Is  a  different  kind  of  shel- 
ter foe  homeless  famillea,  "an  educational 
transition  house,"  said  Robert  Wilson,  the 
center'k  director  of  operations. 

The  center  offers  clients  not  only  a  safe 
haven  and  a  hot  meal,  but  the  counseling  dl- 
rectioil  and  support  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient members  of  the  community.  Special 
classes  at  the  center  give  clients  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  about  nutrition,  parenting,  al- 
cohol 4  ducation  and  budgeting. 

"I  t^  people  your  main  goal  when  you 
come  here  Is  to  leave  here  with  skills  to  live 
in  the  oommimlty,"  said  shelter  director 
Mary  t  knn  Jordan,  as  quoted  in  a  newsletter 


published  by  the  Massachusetts  Office  of 
Human  Services. 

The  center  is  operated  by  the  Attleboro 
Area  Youth  and  Family  Services,  Inc.,  a 
non-profit  human  services  agency.  It  was  es- 
tablished by  the  agency  in  partnership  with 
Community  Development  for  Attleboro, 
Inc.,  after  the  groundwork  was  laid  by  the 
Attleboro  Coalition  for  the  Homeless,  a 
group  of  concerned  citizens. 

Funding  came  from  a  variety  of  sources:  a 
$22,000  Community  Development  Block 
Orant  through  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare:  a  $15,000  grant  and 
$10,000  loan  from  the  Fund  for  the  Home- 
less; $79,300  tn  matching  money  from  a  vari- 
ety of  community  sources;  a  $75,000  grant 
from  the  Balfour  Foundation;  and  a 
$100,000  mortgage  from  a  local  bank. 

Clients  usually  move  from  the  center  to  a 
permanent  home  in  four  weeks.  Followup 
programs  with  the  clients  and  with  the  new 
landlord  help  keep  families  from  losing 
their  homes  again. 

"Both  staff  and  guests  view  the  facility  as 
a  placement  center  rather  than  a  homeless 
shelter,"  Wilson  said.  ".  .  .  We  have  over- 
come huge  obstacles  in  ranotivating  a  des- 
perate population  and  helping  them  to  help 
themselves." 

TAMPA,  PLA. 

"We  don't  Just  fix  houses,  we  fix  spirits, 
too,"  Angela  Martinez  told  The  ChrUtian 
Science  Monitor  recently. 

Martinez  and  three  other  female  carpen- 
ters, all  crew  members  for  Tampa.  Fla.'s 
Senior  Home  Improvement  Program 
(SHIP),  fix  or  replace  leaky  roofs,  repair 
plumbing  and  electrical  systems,  and  make 
general  repairs  to  homes  owned  by  low- 
income  elderly  citizens,  most  of  ihem 
women. 

If  not  for  this  free  service,  provided 
through  The  Centre  for  Women,  these 
women,  with  incomes  averaging  $3,700  per 
year,  would  have  to  watch  their  homes  dete- 
riorate around  them. 

Since  Martinez  began  the  program  four 
years  ago.  Community  Development  Block 
Orant  money  from  the  city  of  Tampa  tias 
been  the  sole  funding  for  the  program.  The 
program  received  $164,500  in  CDBO  funds 
in  Fiscal  Year  1986. 

"Providing  these  free  services  to  senior 
citizens  can  sometimes  mean  the  difference 
between  remaining  in  their  homes  or  being 
forced  to  move,"  said  Mayor  Sandra  Freed- 
man. 

During  the  last  four  years  workers  have 
replaced  154  roofs,  and  have  completed 
more  than  500  emergency  plumbing  and 
electrical  repairs. 

"A  good  many  of  the  houses  aren't  worth 
repairing,"  Martinez  said,  "but  they're 
worth  repairing  to  that  person.  We  try  to 
hold  the  house  together  for  the  length  of 
time  that  person  will  need  it." 

While  repairs  go  on,  crew  members  often 
become  friends  of  their  clients,  and  those 
relationships  last  long  after  the  woik  is 
completed.  When  a  Job  is  done,  the  crew 
gives  each  client  a  "goody  bag"  containing 
makeup  or  Jewelry  donated  by  Avon  and 
soap  samples  the  Post  Office  can't  deliver. 

"We  can  put  $500  in  repairs  in  the  house 
and  the  clients  may  not  be  impressed,"  Mar- 
tinez told  the  Monitor,  "but  we  give  them  a 
little  bag  of  goodies  and  they  cry,  saying, 
'Nobody  ever  gave  me  anything  before.' " 

Martlnes  believes  the  loss  of  the  program 
would  be  devastatlngfor  the  lives  of  the 
poor  women  servecL  SHIP  is  the  only  emer- 
gency home  repair  program  for  the  elderly 
in  Tampa.  "Can  you  imagine  in  a  city  of  this 


size  and  with  this  much  wealth,  that  four 
women  stand  between  the  elderly  and  the 
possible  loss  of  the  homes?"  Martinez  said: 

DCS  MOIIIXS,  IOWA 

"Oive  me  a  fish  and  I  eat  for  a  day;  teach 
me  to  fish  and  I  eat  for  a  lifetime,"  so  says 
the  New  Horizons  Job  Supervisor's  Hand- 
book. 

Based  on  that  principle,  for  17  years  Des 
Moines'  New  Horizons  program  has  provid- 
ed high  school  students  counseling  and  en- 
couragement to  stay  in  school.  Job  training 
and  work  experience  to  build  self-esteem 
and  prepare  them  for  life  beyond  high 
school,  and  an  outreach  program  to  entice 
dropouts  back  to  school. 

In  the  process,  2,000  elderly  and  handi- 
capped households  get  help  each  year  with 
home  repairs  and  maintenance,  snow  remov- 
al, and  lawn  mowing. 

Student  laborers  have  also  helped  remodel 
and  return  to  the  local  tax  rolls  ei^t  aban- 
donded  homes.  All  were  purchased  by  low 
and  moderate  income  residents. 

During  the  1985-1986  school  year,  more 
than  1,300  students  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram, which  is  supervised  by  Ronald  Sal- 
lade. 

As  part  of  a  summer  youth  employment 
program,  students  woi^  for  the  cities  of  Des 
Moines,  Clive,  Urbandale  and  Indlanola  on 
conservation-related  projects,  including  tree 
planting,  erosion  control,  pouring  concrete, 
laying  brick,  brush  cutting,  trail  and  foot- 
bridge construction,  and  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  parks  and  recreation  areas. 

The  program  has  received  at  least 
$250,000  in  CDBO  funds  annually  for  the 
last  several  years— funding  that  is  "of  vital 
importance  to  the  continuing  success  of  the 
New  Horizons  Program."  said  Ri(diard 
Wright,  director  of  Des  Moines'  Office  of 
Neighborhood  Development. 

Additional  fimding.  totaling  $758,000, 
comes  each  year  from  almost  a  dozen  other 
sources,  among  them  the  Des  Moines  Public 
Schools,  the  Iowa  Department  of  I>ublic  In- 
struction, the  Polk  Ck>unty  Board  of  Super- 
visors, the  local  office  of  the  Iowa  Area 
Agency  on  Aging,  Iowa  Youth  Corp,  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  a  private  founda- 
tion, and  private  sector  employers  and  orga- 
nizations. 

PIMA  couirrr  ihxlmut  pkak>,  axiz. 

Until  last  October,  hauling  water  over  15 
miles  of  rugged  desert  was  a  daily  event  for 
most  residents  of  Helmut  Peak,  an  isolated, 
nu-&l  community  of  more  than  350  families 
located  20  miles  south  of  Tucson,  Ariz. 

That's  when  a  $100,000  ten-wheel  truck 
with  a  specially  built  brass  and  stainless 
steel  tank  began  delivering  water  to  area 
residents.  (^DBO  money  from  Pima  County 
was  used  to  pay  for  the  truck. 

It  was  a  dream  come  true  for  the  predomi- 
nantly low-  and  moderate-income  residents. 
The  dream  became  reality  because  of  Ceeei- 
lia  Laster,  who  formed  the  Helmet  Peak  Re- 
sources Association,  Inc.  three  years  ago, 
and  began  working  with  the  Pima  County 
Community   Services  Department  to  pur- 

More  than  120  families  paid  a  $250  initi- 
ation fee  to  begin  service:  latecomers  will 
pay  $350.  Those  fees,  along  with  delivery 
fees  will  pay  wages  for  the  driver,  who  will 
make  daily  deliveries  to  Helmut  Peak.  The 
subscription  fees  brought  in  $14,700  and  the 
group  also  raised  $400  fitMn  a  balte  sale  and 
other  fundraisers. 

Laster  called  it  "a  shoe  string  operation." 
However,  lack  of  money  hasn't  deterred  her 
and  the  asso<dation  from  forging  ahead  with 


plans  to  find  more  grant  money  to  btiy  stor- 
age tanks  for  needy  residents. 


The  pipes  leading  to  Verdelle  Hopkins' 
Boise,  Idaho  home  didn't  freeze  this 
winter— for  the  first  time  in  21  years. 

That's  t>ecause  a  volunteer  crew  came  to 
her  home  one  Saturday  last  Jime  as  part  of 
the  Paint  the  Town  project.  They  built  a 
new  insulated  wall  around  her  formerly  ex- 
posed pipes.  Then  they  painted  her  house 
yellow,  the  first  fresh  coat  of  paint  in  six 
years. 

That  same  day,  94  other  homes,  belonging 
to  low-income  senior  citizens  throughout 
Boise,  were  painted  by  3,500  volunteers  as 
part  of  the  Paint  the  Town  project. 

That  project  and  a  variety  of  others  are 
sponsored  by  Boise  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services,  Inc.  Funding  includes  more  than 
$50,000  in  CDBO  money  each  year  from  the 
city,  along  with  money  from  more  than  30 
other  public  and  private  sources. 

Other  programs  offered  to  low  and  moder- 
ate income  residents  include  long-term  loans 
for  major  and  minor  home  improvements; 
low  interest  energy  loans  for  furnaces,  insu- 
lation, etc.;  short-term,  low-interest  loans 
for  exterior  home  improvements;  construc- 
tion and  sale  of  six  new  homes  on  vacant 
lots;  repairing  and  improving  IS  blocks  of 
streets,  curbs,  gutters  and  sidewalks;  and  a 
variety  of  neighborhood  advocacy  activities 
to  "restore  pride  and  confidence"  among 
residents,  including  crime  watch  programs, 
animal  control,  areawide  clean-ups,  a  senior 
citizens  networiL,  lighting  improvements, 
how-to  workshops,  and  a  senior  citiam 
center. 

MOMTOOMXaT  OOUinT,  MD. 

The  Manna  Food  Center  in  Montgomery 
Coimty  (RockvUle),  Md.  provides  food  to 
poor  families. 

Funding  for  the  center  includes  $56,000  In 
CDBO  funds. 

The  center  depends  on  churches,  service 
groups,  schoolchildren,  supermarkets, 
county  agencies  and  volunteers  to  provide 
food  for  distribution,  and  to  provide  help  in 
getting  the  food  to  needy  families. 

Innovative  programs  have  helped  the  food 
bank  to  maintain  its  food  supply— programs 
such  as  "Oive  and  Oo,"  which  allowed  ridera 
on  the  county's  bus  system  to  donate 
canned  foods  in  lieu  of  fare. 

KANSAS  CITT,  MO. 

For  30  years,  the  halls  of  Immanuel  Ele- 
mentary Lutheran  School,  in  the  heart  of 
Kansas  City,  echoed  with  the  sounds  of  chil- 
dren's voices.  Today  the  hallways  are  alive 
again,  but  the  voices  are  more  mature. 

The  former  school  is  now  Tt«wi««ii»i 
Manor,  with  47  apartments  for  low-income 
elderly  and  handicapped  residents  from 
throughout  Kansas  City. 

About  $300,000  in  C^BO  money  was  used 
to  pay  for  the  $2.7  million  project,  with 
funding  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

The  conversion  represents  more  to  the 
Manhiem  Neighborhood  where  it's  located 
than  the  re-use  of  a  closed  school.  "It  is  the 
rebirth  of  a  lost  era,  and  a  visual  commit- 
ment to  community  revitallzation."  said 
Housing  Director  Deborah  Williams,  with 
the  Kansas  C^ty  Department  of  Housing 
and  Community  Development. 

Since  Tmmanual  Manor  opened  In  1965. 
investments  in  the  neighborhood  has  risen 
and  community  pride  has  swelled,  Williams 
said. 
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code  enforee- 
$4  million  in  re- 
paln  to  srea  hornet  and  aputmenta  each 


Tlw  procram  waa  mipported  by  almost 
$487,900  in  CDBO  fundi  in  Flacal  Tear 
lOM.  alone  with  fundi  from  the  city. 

Under  the  program,  in  community  devel- 
opBMnt  target  areas  all  buildings  with  at 
least  two  rental  untti  are  inspected  regular- 
ly to  insure  the  ndghborhood  will  not 
beeome  run  down  again. 

The  ctty  also  inspecU  all  units  where  the 
state  pays  wdtere  rent  directly  to  the 
owner,  and  movldes  loans  and  incentive 
grants  for  repaira. 

The  dty  also  annually  Inspects  exteriors 
of  homes  and  apartmoit  buildings  at  the  re- 
quest of  neighborhood  organiBOlons.  in 
eases  whoe  rundown  conditions  are  decreas- 
ing the  value  of  adjacent  property.  Low 
income  owners  of  such  property  are  eligible 
for  loans  to  make  repairs. 

Old  buildings  are  torn  down,  and  buildings 
that  can  be  revived  are  boarded  up. 

Code  violators  are  prosecuted  and  fined. 
and  a  probation  officer  is  assigned  to  bring 
Uiopertks  into  compliance. 

TMXUU.  WASH. 

Owners  of  smaU  buainesaes  who  want  to 
locate  in  Tacoma's  Eastaide  will  get  a  Uttle 
bdp  from  a  big  friend  soon— the  Eastslde 
Improvemmt  Oroup  and  its  new  small  busi- 
ness Incubator. 

The  nelghbrahood  association  has  a 
$60,000  CDBO  to  operate  the  incubator, 
which  wHl  support  and  nourish  small  busi- 
nemes  until  they  can  stand  on  their  feet. 
Funds  from  other  sources  are  being  used  to 
rennovate  a  bufldtng,  which  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  next  month. 

The  Baitsirtf  Improvemmt  Oroup.  work- 
ing dosely  with  the  Taooma  Community 
Devdopment  Department,  Is  also  planning 
to  build  the  Portland  Avenue  Community 
Center,  using  $305,000  in  CDBO  funds, 
along  with  funding  from  other  sources.  Con- 
struetloi  is  scheduled  to  begin  next 
summer. 

Planners  hope  the  community  center  will 
serve  as  "a  focal  point"  to  bring  the  low- 
income,  multi-radal  neighborhood  together. 

SACBAMBnO,  C«U7. 

Severe  flooding  in  the  Sacramento,  Calif, 
area  in  February  1986  caused  extensive 
damage  to  many  homes,  including  those  in 
Strawberry  Manor,  a  predominantly  low 
income  area  of  the  city. 

The  Sacramento  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Agoicy  chose  the  Rural  California 
Housing  Corporation  to  run  two  flood  recov- 
ery programs,  both  partly  funded  with 
CDBO  money. 

The  Self  Help  Repair  Program,  with 
$115,000  in  CDBO  money,  provided  grants 
of  up  to  $3,000  for  homeowners  whose 
repair  needs  exceeded  available  money  from 
state  and  federal  sources. 

Woriters  helped  homeowners  fill  out  ap- 
plications for  all  programs,  obtained  materi- 
als donated  from  private  businesses  and  or- 
ganisations, and  lined  up  volunteers  to 
assist  elderly  or  disabled  homeowners. 

Another  program,  still  in  progress,  allows 
low-income  residents  to  purchase  and  reha- 
bilitate homes  that  were  abandoned  after 
the  flood. 

HOBMAM,  OKLA. 

"The  Little  Axe  Community  Center/Fire 
Station  exemplifies  the  use  of  Community 
Develoinnent  Block  Orant  funds  as  a  seed- 
one  that  when  loved  and  nourished  grows 


Into  a  flower,"  said  Linda  Price,  community 
development  coordinator  for  the  city  of 
Notman,  Okla. 

What  was  once  "an  eroded  clay  hill  and 
saigjy  floodplain,  is  now  the  center  of  activl- 
ty,^  said  Price,  due  to  the  infusion  of  CDBO 
over  the  last  11  years. 
>e  Little  Axe  "neighborhood"  of 
contains  17  square  miles  of  the 
's  197  square  miles.  Beside  the  communl- 
inter/fire  station,  the  development  in- 
cludes three  lighted  ball  diamonds,  a  play- 
ground, concession  stand  and  picnic  shelter. 

The  center  received  $68,500  In  CDBO 
funds  last  year,  and  52,760  people  "attended 
meetings,  played  ball,  saw  the  health  niu-se 
or  iust  had  fun  at  the  Little  Axe  Communi- 
ty Center."  Price  said. 

iSie  community  center  houses  many  re- 
sotvces  to  provide  services  to  the  neighbor- 
hood's low-income  residents,  many  of  them 
Native  Americans  or  elderly.  Among  them: 
health  services;  drop-off  of  hot  meals  for  de- 
Uv*7  to  homes  by  volunteers;  on-site  meal 
prdlnam  for  25  low-income  residents: 
chdese,  butter  and  clothing  distributioit;  Job 
and  housing  location;  aerobics  and  weight 
loflf  clSBses:  and  Head  Start  for  20  children 
frcto  September  through  May. 

"She  center  is  also  the  headquarters  for 
the  Little  Axe  Fire  Department  with  16  vol- 
unfeer  and  three  full  time  firefighters. 

PSOVIOKHCE,  R.I. 

lihe  Providence  Preservation  Society  Re- 
voking XiOan  Fund  has  assisted  in  the  his- 
toric preservation  and  revltallzation  of  the 
W«t  Broadway  neighborhood  of  Provi- 
dence. R.I.,  "without  significant  displace- 
ment of  long  term  residents,"  said  Arthur 
Mvkos,  director  of  the  city's  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development. 

ao  far  more  than  $200,000  in  CDBO 
motley  has  been  combined  with  more  than 
$3<w,000  In  private  and  foundation  money  to 
sustain  the  fund,  since  Its  creation  in  1980. 

Primary  users  of  the  fund  are  low  income 
honeowners  of  previously  abandoned  or  de- 
tertorated  historic  buildings. 

'IThe  fund  assists  residents  new  and  old  in 
making  critically  needed  and  historically  ap- 
propriate repairs  to  their  homes,"  said  B. 
Clsrkson  Schoettle,  executive  director  for 
the  revolving  fund. 

9o  far,  six  abandoned  homes  have  been  re- 
cycled and  39  other  restoration  projects 
have  been  undertaken. 

"The  major  impact  of  the  fimd  have  been 
a  competent,  professional  staff  helping  a  de- 
teriorated neighborhood  feel  pride  again  in 
tht  fine  architecture  and  values  of  its 
holnes,"  Markoe  said. 

LXMCOLN,  IfZB. 

Barrier  Removal  and  Information 
Ce^iter,  operated  by  the  League  of  Human 
Dignity  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  provides  grants  of 
up:  to  $2,500  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
holiseholds  that  have  a  member  with  a  mo- 
bility UmiUtion. 

"the  money  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
wa^s,  for  example:  outside  ramps  and  lifts, 
grab  bars,  handrails,  wider  doorways,  acces- 
sible tubs  and  showers,  and  reachable  sinks 
and  counters. 

For  the  last  two  years,  the  center  has  re- 
ceived more  than  $45,000  annually  in  CDBG 
money. 

Loans  are  also  available  to  landlords  with 
qiaUif  ying  tenants. 

The  center  will  also  help  relocate  a  mobili- 
ty'limited  client  if  their  current  residence 
can  not  be  modified. 

The  center  also  provides  free  design  con- 
sultation, equipment  rental  or  loans,  and  a 
variety  of  resources  and  referral  services. 
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Lincoln  Community  Development  Coordi- 
nator James  Caruso  said  the  center  "has 
been  providing  a  much  needed  service  in  our 
commuqity  that  is  not  addressed  through 
any  of  dur  conventional  housing  rehabilita- 
tion programs." 

I  MACOIf .  GA. 

Almofli  one-fourth  of  Macon,  Oa.'8  hous- 
ing is  stustandard.  and  one  of  the  worst  ex- 
amples was  Fort  Hawkins  Terrace,  once  a  "a 
block  of]  25  extremely  deteriorated  'shotgun' 
houses  Within  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged East  Macon  Area,"  said  Community 
Development  Director  Ronald  Tigner. 

The  Greater  Macon  Housing  Corporation, 
a  non-profit  coriwration  established  by  the 
city,  worked  with  the  city's  E>x>nomic  and 
Community  Development  Department  to  re- 
habilitate the  homes  at  Fort  Hawkins  Ter- 
race, uding  $293,000  in  CDBO  funds  and 
money  ttota  a  variety  of  other  sources. 

The  project  has  spurred  interested  In  up- 
grading other  homes  in  the  neighborhood. 

How  Two  CrriES  Have  Used  Gramts  for 
Jobs,  Busimss 

(By  Virginia  Mayer) 

Business  development  is  an  essential  part 
of  local  economic  development.  The  Com- 
munity Development  Block  Grant  Program 
(CDBG)  is  one  of  the  most  creative  and 
flexible  tools  that  cities  have  been  using  to 
leverage  both  public  and  private  support  for 
business  development,  particularly  In  dis- 
tressed :  areas  with  little  or  no  economic 
growth. 

Witho|ut  CDBG  as  the  catalyst,  many 
projects  would  not  be  possible  and  the  abili- 
ty of  cities  to  attract  and  retain  businesses 
and  inv^tment  would  be  strictly  Impaired. 

Orlando.  Fla.  and  Shreveport,  La.  were  re- 
cently c|ted  in  a  study  completed  by  the  Na- 
tional OouncU  for  Urban  Economic  Develop- 
ment aa  two  cities  that  have  used  C^DBO  to 
strategically  enhance  business  and  Job  op- 
ITortuniiies  in  those  cities.  Spurred  on  by 
the  flexibility  of  entitlement  regulations, 
the  shrnking  flow  of  federal  funds  and  the 
increasing  level  of  disinvestment  in  cities 
and  towns,  local  officials  have  designed  cre- 
ative programs  which  mesh  lower  doUar 
imput  With  higher  returns. 

In  eaCh  case.  CDBG  was  used  not  as  a 
dominant  factor,  but  an  essential  one  in  en- 
hancing public  and  private  investment  and 
the  forthcoming  economic  impact  of  the 
overall  programs. 

ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 

The  (>rlando  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Corporation  (ONIC)  was  established  in  1985 
to  proRlote  affordable  housing,  job  creation 
and  retention,  and  business  development  by 
the  collective  efforts  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors.  A  pool  of  $50,000  in  CDBG 
fimds  has  been  allocated  by  the  city  for  eco- 
nomic development  activities  under  ONIC. 

Initially,  ONIC  planned  to  structure  a 
working  capital  loan  pool  for  small  business- 
es. Howjever,  after  consultation  with  techni- 
cal experts,  ONIC  decided  to  specifically 
target  Its  CDBG  allocation  to  the  Parra- 
more  Avenue  area  of  the  city,  a  distressed 
section  |of  the  city  where  $1  million  has  al- 
ready been  invested  by  the  city  in  a  streets- 
cape  project. 

"The  streetscape  project  represents  a  sub- 
stantial commitment  by  the  city  to  provide 
improvements  to  this  two-block  area,  the  re- 
sults ol  which  have  already  heightened  ex- 
pectatit  ins  by  area  residents,  merchants  and 
Investo's,"  noted  Ken  Poole,  director  of 
technlc  U  assistance  for  CHTED. 


The  demonstration  program  focuses  at- 
tention on  the  businesses  on  Parramore 
Avenue  as  well  as  the  low-income  communi- 
ty there. 

ONIC  has  launched  a  strategy  iiHX>rporat- 
ing  short-  and  long-term  activities  which 
will  successfully  target  ONIC's  limited 
CDBO  resources  while  fiurther  leveraging 
bank  participation  In  the  target  areas. 

In  the  short-term,  ONIC  Is  concentrating 
its  efforts  on  activities  that  will  revitalize 
the  neighborhood  commercial  strip.  Includ- 
ing tmplonentlng  a  demonstration  project 
with  a  structurally  sound  commercial  build- 
ing that  has  several  stable  tenants.  Identify- 
ing an  advocate  for  the  business  people  on 
Parramore  Avenue,  coordliuting  manage- 
ment and  technical  assistance  programs  and 
recruiting  buainesaes  to  the  area. 

In  the  longer  term,  ONIC  plans  to  use  its 
CDBO  allocation  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive economic  development  program  for  the 
Parramore  business  district. 

In  coordination  with  the  surrounding 
neighborhoods,  the  city  will  develop  a  land- 
use  plan  and  Incorporate  it  Into  a  master 
plan  for  all  public  services.  Some  of  the 
issues  to  be  addressed  in  this  plan  Include 
long-term  business  development  programs, 
OHnmunity  reinvestment  by  the  banking 
community,  housing  development  and  paric- 
ing  in  the  area. 

Revltallzation  of  the  Parramore  Avenue 
area  of  Orlando  is  a  major  goal  of  ONIC's 
economic  development  efforts.  By  signifi- 
cantly targeting  and  leverage  Its  $50,000 
CDBO  allocation,  ONIC  has  been  able  to 
spur  a  variety  of  activities  by  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  which  have  al- 
ready increased  interest  and  business  devel- 
opment in  the  distressed  area. 

SHRBVEPORT,  LOXnSIAMA 

Shreveport.  the  major  urban  center  in 
northwestern  Louisiana  has  suffered  in  the 
last  few  years  from  a  sagging  economy- 
brought  on  by  its  dependence  on  manufac- 
turing and  the  oO  industry.  The  city's  eco- 
nomic problems  have  taken  a  particularly 
heavy  toll  on  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged. 

In  an  effort  to  spur  new  and  diversified 
business  opix>rtuiiities  in  the  city,  the 
Shreveport  Entrepreneurial  Development 
Corporation  (SEIDC)  was  established  to  help 
local  entrepreneurs  by  providing  access  to 
the  technical  assistance  and  capital  neces- 
sary to  start  or  expand  a  small  business. 

Funded  solely  by  $175,000  in  C^DBG  fimds. 
the  corporation  Is  providing  critical  assist- 
ance to  Shreveport  by  expanding  entrepre- 
neurial opportunities,  encourage  targeted 
urban  development  and  strengthening  eco- 
nomic leadership  among  young  adults. 

SEDC  has  developed  a  variety  of  projects 
that  It  is  implementing  which  target  assist- 
ance to  minorities,  women  and  young  per- 
sons. Some  of  the  many  facets  of  Its  small 
business  development  program  include:  the 
creation  of  training  and  technical  assistance 
component  to  develop  potential  entrepre- 
neurs and  the  necessary  support  group  for 
those  individuals;  targeted  loans  to  bus^ess- 
es  interested  In  locating  in  downtown  or  the 
commercial  revitalization  strip,  development 
of  a  networking  service,  including  Black 
Business  Assistance  Council,  and  establish- 
ment of  a  Black  Mentor  Group  to  provide 
technical  advice  to  new  business  people. 

Currently,  all  of  SEDC's  fimdlng  comes 
from  the  CDBO  allocation.  In  addition  to 
the  aforementioned  activities,  SEDC  plans 
to  develop  a  brochure  to  identify  public  and 
private  resources  for  black  entrepreneurs. 


Demand  for  SEDCs  services  has  escalated 
greatly  and  the  importance  of  its  activities 
to  the  overall  economic  vitality  of  the  city 
can  not  be  overstated.  The  CDBG  allocation 
remains  at  $175,000  and  may  soon  be  dwin- 
dling. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord.  as  follows: 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  lend  my  support  to  the  perma- 
nent extension  to  second  mortgage  au- 
thority for  two  secondary  market 
agencies:  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  (Fannie  BCae)  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration (Freddie  Mac).  Section  135  of 
the  pending  bill  would  permanently 
extend  the  statutory  authority  Fannie 
Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  now  have  to 
msLTket  second  mortgages. 

Since  this  authority  was  first  ap- 
proved, these  two  agencies  have  ful- 
filled their  purposes  as  Congress  an- 
ticipated. 

For  consumers,  Fannie  Mae  and 
Freddie  Mac  have  provided  competi- 
tion in  the  mortgage  market  that  has 
reduced  interest  rates  on  second  mort- 
gages by  3  to  4  percentage  points. 
Second  mortgages  can  be  used  to  avoid 
otherwise  costly  refinancing  for  mort- 
gages to  meet  financing  needs.  Fannie 
Mae's  and  Freddie  Mac's  participation 
ensures  that  second  mortgages  are 
available  through  all  phases  of  the 
mortgage  cycle. 

These  two  agencies  have  also  pro- 
moted standardization  of  second  mort- 
gates,  which  helps  minimize  consumer 
confusion  and  the  potential  for  loan 
abuse. 

For  the  lender,  Fannie  Mae  and 
Freddie  Mac  have  provided  a  useful 
tool  for  providing  second  mortgages. 

The  consumer  benefits  of  second 
mortgage  authority  have  clearly  been 
borne  out.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  endorsing  the  committee- 
passed  provision  which  would  simply 
make  permanent  the  authority  these 
two  agencies  now  have  to  deal  in 
second  mortgages. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
an  amendment  to  the  housing  authori- 
zation bill.  This  amendment  would 
make  two  important  changes  to  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act 
[HMDA].  First,  it  would  bring  the 
mortgage  affiliates  of  bank  holding 
companies  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  recognizing  the  growing  imix>r- 
tance  of  these  financial  institutions, 
currently  not  (»vered  by  HMDA,  in 
mortgage  finance.  Second,  it  requires 
disclosure  of  commercial  loans  in  a 
maimer  similar  to  the  disclosure  of 
mortgage  loans,  including  identifica- 
tion of  the  ntmiber  and  Quantity  of 
small  business  loans  and  SBA-guaran- 
teed  loans. 

In  offering  this  amendment  I  am 
very  aware  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  floor  manager,  as  I 
am.  are  strong  supporters  of  HMDA 


and  endorse  the  provision  of  the  hous- 
ing bill  that  would  extend  the  act  on  a 
permanent  basis.  However,  the  rapidly 
changing  nature  of  the  hunHwg 
system  and  the  growing  importance  of 
mortgage  company  affiliates  of  bank- 
ing giants  means  that  HMDA  must  be 
modified  if  it  is  going  to  remain  the 
necessary  and  vital  law  that  it  has 
been  up  until  now. 

Mortgage  hanking  affiliates  of  bank 
and  S&L  holding  companies  are  be- 
coming increasingly  important  players 
in  providing  mortgage  finance,  often 
conducting  the  bulk  of  mortgage  lend- 
ing for  a  holding  company.  Yet,  since 
this  type  of  institution  is  not  covered 
under  HMDA.  it  is  difficult  to  docu- 
ment how  well  they  serve  older  urban 
neighborhoods.  Thirteen  of  the 
twenty-five  largest  mortgage  compa- 
nies are  controlled  by  banks  and  their 
holding  companies. 

Similarly,  the  advent  of  interstate 
banking  means  that  more  and  more 
banks  will  be  owned  by  large  absentee 
regional  and  national  banks  raising 
new  (x>ncems  about  how  responsive 
these  institutions  will  be  to  local  credit 
needs.  There  is  increasing  concern 
about  whether  interstate  giants  will 
siphon  off  capital  and  hamper  credit 
availability  for  small,  minority,  and 
women-owned  businesses  in  certain 
communities,  especially  areas  per- 
ceived as  slow  growth  areas.  Expand- 
ing HMDA  to  include  commercial 
loans  would  help  State  and  \oca\  gov- 
ernment and  consumer  and  communi- 
ty groups  to  discourage  the  strip 
mining  of  their  areas  and  promote  in- 
creased credit  availability  for  a  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  not  alwasrs  well 
served  by  big  banks. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE,  As  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  aware,  I  too.  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  HMDA  and  the  provision 
in  this  bill  which  would  extend  the  act 
on  a  permanent  basis.  I  also  share  the 
Senator  from  Ohio's  concern  about 
the  need  to  adopt  HMDA  to  keep  pace 
with  the  tremendous  changes  that  are 
occurring  within  the  banking  industry. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  committed  to 
moving  the  housing  bill  in  the  most 
expeditious  fashion.  If  the  Senator 
would  agree  not  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment at  this  time  I  wHl  agree  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  bring  these 
issues  before  the  committee  later  this 
year. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  With  that  un- 
derstanding and  because  of  my  desire 
to  move  this  housing  bill  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  I  will  not  offer  my  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  chairman  in  a 
colloquy  regarding  the  Multifamlly 
Coinsurance  Program,  section  244  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  whether  the  de- 
velopment of  the  multifamlly  coinsur- 
ance program  is  intended  to  occur  at 
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the  expenw  of  the  fun  inmnuoee  pro- 
gnma? 

ICr.  CRANarrON.  no.  it  is  not.  In 
espandtns  the  Metkm  244  ooiniurmnce 
oooeQ>t  to  the  Mtdtlf amOy  Purchaee 
m  Reflnandnt  Procram  under  aeetitm 
aaStf ).  CoatgraM  medflrally  itated  Its 
Intent  to  facilitate  muItlfamUy  finance 
and  to  reduce  prrifwing  Ume.  The 
report  relating  to  the  IMS  amendment 
dropidng  the  vidume  limitation  on  aec- 
tkm  244.  Senate  Report  98-142.  page 
59.  states  that  these  changes  were  in- 
tended to  make  "the  coinsurance  ap- 
proach more  attractive  to  loulers." 
Nothing  In  the  hlsttvy  of  that  change 
implies  that  Oaogress  Intended  for 
HUD  to  deemphasiw  the  full  insur- 
ance program.  Congress  wishes  to 
rrassfrt  that  intent  and  to  express  its 
concern  ahout  HUD'S  admlnlstratlTe 
actions  which  restrict  the  coinsurance 
approach  rather  than  encourage  its 
appropriate  use. 

Mr.  RISOIiE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
told  that  Senator  Rno  is  going  to  iaXe 
his  time  tmnorrow.  There  is  no  one 
else  waiting  to  speak  at  this  time.  I 
think  we  will  end  the  consideration  of 
this  bni  for  tonight  and  carry  it  out 
over  in  the  morning. 

I  suggest  the  absoioe  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wHI  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  dei^  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRBSIDI3tT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tonpore.  in  acctntlanoe  with  provisions 
in  Public  Law  99-003.  appoints  Mr. 
Russell  Pitzer.  of  West  Virginia,  to  the 
Commission  on  Agricultural  Workers. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wHI  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Fem.  an  aviation  pioneer  of  the  early 
bar  astormJng  era  and  still  vigorous  at 
age  94.  Therefore,  concurrent  to 
pajing  tribute  to  "Charlie"  Fern  in 
thii  Soiate  Chamber  today,  I  am 
urg  ng  appropriate  Aloha  State  off  1- 
da&to  take  necessary  steps  to  rename 
Ume  Airport  in  his  honor. 

Charlie  Fern  first  ventured  to 
Haindl  after  World  War  I  service  as  a 
UJa.  Army  Air  Service  fighter  pUot.  He 
wa4  the  first  pilot  to  make  a  round- 
triri  flight  to  the  island  of  Maul  from 
Oafiu,  flying  a  World  War  I  Jenny. 
Th#  flight  took  off  from  the  old  polo 
ids  and  race  track  at  Kapiolanl 
in  Waiklkl  and  made  a  forced 
iMitUng  on  the  island  of  Molokiai  at  a 
faivt>unds  en  route.  Soon  after  he 
mored  to  Kauai,  where  after  stints  as 
a  sScurlty  guard  and  automobile  sales- 
mati.  he  became  a  newspaperman  and 
evelitually  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Oa^en  Island  News.  Charlie  was  also 
a  p^neer  in  recognizing  Kauai's  prom- 
ise as  a  tourist  mecca  and  an  energetic 
ornnlser  of  community  sports  activi- 
tld  He  became  such  a  highly  regard- 
ed public  benefactor  that  he  has  been 
referred  to  as  "Mr.  KauaL" 

l^e  fact  that  I  am  today  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator is  really  a  consequence  of  Char- 
lie's encouragement.  If  it  were  not  for 
fact  that  I  won  a  newspaper  sub- 
)tlon  contest  Charlie  sponsored  in 
I  would  not  have  be«i  able  to 
>rt  higher  education.  The  prize 
ley  enabled  me  to  enter  college.  He 
ha4  been  a  valued  friend  and  adviser 
eve^  since. 

Ic  1966  he  sold  his  interest  in  the 
newspaper  but  he  has  never  really  re- 
tired. He  was  still  active  in  radio 
broadcasting  as  a  legislative  reporter 
and  a  legislative  aide  at  the  State  cap- 
itol  well  into  his  late  SO's  when  his 
heilth  regime  included  a  4-mile,  daily 
wa^  Charlie  embodies  the  wisdom  of 
th^  ancient  oriental  maxim:  "A  soul 
co4v>letely  immersed  in  one's  work  re- 
fleets  a  youthful  face." 

Charlie's  barnstorming  dajrs  may  be 
befthid  him  now  but  he  still  covers  a 
lotfof  ground  throughout  the  Aloha 
Stgte  and  his  outlook  on  life  remains 
fo^ver  youthful. 

SOVIET   THREAT    NECESSITATES 
UNITED    STATES    COM- 
IN    CENTRAL   AMER- 
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CHARLES  J.  FERN:  AVIATION 
PIONEER 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President, 
late  last  month  dedication  ceremonies 
were  held  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  for 
new  terminal  facilities  at  lihue  Air- 
port, gateway  to  my  native  island  of 
KauaL  It  is  not  custtnnary  for  State 
facilities  to  be  named  after  living  per- 
sons, but  such  an  tumor  would  be  most 
proper  and  deserving  in  the  case  of 
one  of  those  who  was  in  attendance  at 
the  dedication  ceremonies:  Charles  J. 


President  Reagan's  critics  scoff,  of 
course,  at  such  a  suggestion.  But  they 
are  th^  ones  who  scoffed  three  dec- 
ades agp  when  warnings  were  sounded 
about  ffdel  Castro  and  Cuba.  They  are 
the  onSs  who  blindly  refuse  to  see 
what  isd  afoot  in  Africa  and  Asia  and 
the  Mlqdle  East,  where  the  Soviets  are 
pushing  for  control. 

Mr.  Resident,  a  distinguished  North 
Carolinian.  James  E.  Wood  of  Raleigh, 
somehojw  persuaded  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  to  publish  his  comments 
about  fhe  i>eril  in  Nicaragua.  That 
newspat>er  almost  never  publishes  any- 
it  makes  sense  in  terms  of 
sign  policy.  It  takes  the  liberal 
always. 
ICarch  24,  as  I  say.  the  news- 
>nsented  to  publish  the  elo- 
written  by  Mr.  Wood,  a 
prominent  businessman  and  retired 
peanut  broker,  who  has  traveled  many 
Nicaragua  and  Central  Amer- 
hls  career. 

lous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 

it  the  aforementioned  artide 

rood  be  printed  in  the  RacoBO. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 

lered   to   lie   printed   in   the 

Record,  as  follows: 

(FroDQ  the  News  and  Obaerver  (Raleigh, 
I       NO.  Mar.  24.  1987] 

Sovntf  Tbbsat  NacmsiTATB  Solid  UJS. 
CoMMRMnr 
(By  James  E.  Wood) 
The  c^ux  of  the  Nicaraguan  contra  slttia- 
tlon,  to  put  it  quickly.  Is  the  position  of  the 
Soviet  union.  If  the  Soviets  were  not  in- 
volved,  the   problem   of  what   our  policy 
should  be  could  be  easily  solved. 

The  worrisome  thing  is  the  ominous  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  military  advisers  and  their 
8urrogat)e  Cuban  soldiers  in  Nicaragua.  Why 
have  the  Soviets  supplied  the  communist 
'>t<n^tn^y^"  with  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  ^orth  of  helicopter  gunships,  shoul- 
mlssiles,  machine  guns,  rifles  and 
have  they  financed  the  building 
airstrips,  one  two  miles  long  with 
nmways  a  yard  thick?  And  why 


HEUiSS.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
th^  major  news  media  of  the  United 
Stites  have  spent  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  and  si>ace  confusing 
the  American  people  about  the  real 
stakes  in  Central  America.  As  a  result, 
far  too  many  of  our  citizens  are  com- 
pletely unaware  that  the  very  security 
of  I  the  United  States— Indeed,  the 
Western  Hemisphere  itself— is  in  grave 
peHl  of  a  takeover  by  the  Soviet 
Uaion. 


(Bj 

QfUX  of 


have  thf y  helped  train  a  huge  army,  larger 
other  Central  American  armies 
a? 

tell  me  the  Soviets  and  Oiba's 
Castro  lave  done  all  this  Just  to  be  neigh- 
borly abd  help  a  poor  little  nearby  country 
on  the  [mainland,  which  was  forsaken  by 
PresideBt  Carter  because  its  leaders  reneged 
on  their  revolutionary  promises  and  went 
commuiiist.  Nicaragua's  Marxist  president, 
Daniel  brtega.  and  his  brother,  Humberto, 
studied  [communism  and  subversive  tactics 
yean  bdfore  the  Nicaraguan  revolution. 

Why,  then,  are  the  Soviets  in  Nicaragua  in 
a  milita^  way?  As  I  see  it,  they  are  there 
for  the  same  reason  they,  or  their  surro- 
gates, are  in  Cuba,  Angola,  Ethiopia,  South 
Yemen,,  Afghanistan  and  Cam  Rahn  Bay, 
Vietnaia.  They  are  in  these  strategic  places 
for  the  Hune  reason  they  have  turned  their 
strategl ;  arctic  city.  Murmansk,  into  one  of 
the  mlf  htlest  air  and  naval  bases  in  the 
world. 

From  I    Murmanslc     the     Soviets    could 
harass,  if  not  completely  control,  production 
and  shfexnent  of  oil  from  Britain's  North 
Sea  weps  and  from  our  wells  of 
Likewise,  their  air  and  naval  base  at  Cam 


Rahn  Bay  (formerty  oun)  on  the  southeast 
eoast  of  Vietiiam  oould  control  ahlpments 
from  the  great  Tnftnnsslan  oO  fields.  Tmn 
Afghanistan,  the  Sovtets  eouM  eontiol  ICId- 
east  oO  shipments  through  the  Persian 
Oulf ,  and  their  forees  in  South  Teman  and 
Ktblopia  oould  prevent  ahlpments  through 
the  Red  Sea.  Prom  Angola,  Sovtet  aircraft 
and  submarines  oould  oontrol  oil  and  miner- 
al shipments  out  of  neartiy  Nigeria.  And  of 
course,  Soviet  beam  in  Cuba  and  evsntually 
Nkangua  eould  coatrol  production  and 
shipment  of  oil  from  Venesuela  and  Mexloo. 

Thus  the  Soviet  endrdcment  and  oontrol 
of  our  strategic  oO  aouroea  would  be  eom- 
plete.  and  when  the  Soviets  were  ready  to 
lower  the  boom  on  us  and  demand  our  sur- 
render, we  would  have  a  hard  daclilon  to 
make. 

In  addition  to  their  growing  capacity  to 
tanpoae  an  oU  aqueeae  on  us,  the  Soviets  al- 
ready may  be  in  position  in  Cuba  to  send 
low-flying  cruise  missiles  to  drench  our 
dttes  with  poison  gas  bef(»«  we  know  they 
are  laun^ed.  To  allow  the  Soviets  to  turn 
Nicaragua  into  a  military  powerhouse,  and 
subsequently  gain  control  of  all  Central 
America,  Panama  and  Mexico,  would  not 
only  increase  their  ability  to  gas  us  but  also 
bring  all  their  armaments  right  up  to  the 
RioOrande. 

Some  may  wonder  what  prompted  the 
Soviet  Union  to  tie  up  billions  of  dollars  in 
such  a  long-range  gamble  as  this.  But 
wouldn't  the  surest  way  to  prevent  an  even- 
tual nuclear  shootKnit  be  for  one  of  the  su- 
perpowers to  become  overwhelmingly 
stronger  and  get  the  drop  on  the  other, 
then  bla^mail  it  into  surrendering? 

Therefore,  b^ng  as  close  as  it  is  to  reach- 
ing its  goals,  is  there  any  likelihood  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  ever  let  Daniel  Ortega  and 
his  Marxist  cohorts  live  up  to  an  agreement 
ttuit  would  eliminate  the  Soviet-Cuban  mili- 
tary presence  in  Nicaragua  and  set  up  a  rep- 
resentative democratic  government  under 
which  the  communist  Sandinistas  might  be 
voted  out  of  power?  None  wtxatsoever. 

The  contras  may  not  be  slmonpure,  but  it 
would  be  absurd  to  believe  them  responsible 
for  the  senseless  atrocities  blamed  on  them. 
Such  atrocities  would  have  accomplished 
nothing  for  the  contras.  Obviously,  the 
events  were  brutally  rigged  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  discredit  the  contras. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  Nicaraguan 
people  have  shown  little  or  no  support  for 
the  contras,  they  would  be  fools  to  stick 
their  necks  out  in  the  communist  police 
state  unUl  they  were  sure  that  the  United 
States  was  harking  the  contras  to  the  hilt, 
with  whatever  it  takes  to  win. 

And  '»««H"ff  that  commitment  loud  and 
clear— to  help  the  contras  oust  the  conunu- 
nist  Sandinistas  from  power,  bring  real  free- 
dom and  democracy  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people  and  md  the  Soviet  threat  to  our  se- 
curity in  Central  America— Is  long  overdue. 


TEO:  FARM  CRISIS 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly I  met  with  a  group  of  honest,  hard- 
working farmers  in  New  Rockds.  a 
small  farming  community  in  Point 
Coupee  Parish  in  south  Tiouisiana  and 
here  in  Washington  with  a  group  of 
farmers  from  the  Louisiana  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  I  talked  with  than 
at  length  atmut  their  very  real  prob- 
lems and  their  deQ>erate  efforts  to 
survive  1  more  year,  hoping  that  the 
next  harvest  will  bring  better  times. 


Next  year  may  hold  better  times  for 
them.  Mr.  President,  but  if  it  does,  it 
will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Reagan  administration's  farm  polldes. 
Increasingly,  I  am  coming  to  the  dis- 
turbing realization  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  totally  oblivious  to  what  is 
hi4>penlng  on  the  American  farm. 

These  are  the  facts:  Deq>ite  what 
his  administration  says  it  has  done, 
our  agri(nilture  economy  continues  to 
suffer  from  declining  export  sales, 
commodity  prices  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction, mounting  crop  surpluses  and 
a  serious  farm  debt  level.  All  this  has 
forced  a  record  number  of  farmers  out 
of  business  and  has  caused  severe  fi- 
nancial problems  for  a  significant  por- 
tion of  those  still  in  business. 

In  6  years,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  simply  not  been  able  to  devel- 
op any  effective  program  ci4>able  of 
pulling  agriculture  out  from  under  its 
current  recession.  In  fact,  it  almost 
seems  that  the  Reagan  administration 
is  content  to  let  a  mythical  free 
market  drive  America  out  of  the  farm- 
ing business. 

Essentially,  what  has  happened  is 
that  U.S.  agriculture  has  changed  dra- 
maticaUy  over  the  past  50  years.  In 
the  past  6  years,  however,  those 
changes  have  resulted  in  the  most  in- 
tense and  devastating  depression  in 
American  agricultiu^  since  the  Great 
Depression. 

Clearly,  what  we  need  are  innovative 
solutions  to  these  problems.  The  farm- 
ers I  met  with  last  week  and  in  other 
meetings  around  my  State  of  Louisi- 
ana in  past  months  do  not  want  hand- 
outs from  their  Government.  They  do 
want  and  deserve  assistance  in  their 
struggle  to  stay  alive  and  in  business. 

Just  like  our  domestic  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry, we  must  do  whatever  we  can  to 
keep  America  strong  agriculturally.  If 
not,  we  may  find  ourselves  one  day 
held  hostage  to  foreign  nations,  who 
will  be  free  to  manipulate  market 
prices  much  like  OPEC  has  manipulat- 
ed oil  prices  to  the  detriment  of  our 
domestic  oil  and  gas  industry  and  the 
Nation's  security. 

While  we  worry  attout  $1.50  gasoline, 
shouldn't  we  l>e  thinking  about  the 
prospect  someday  of  $5  loaves  of 
bread.  That  is  what  could  happen  if 
we  do  not  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
help  our  domestic  farmers  survive. 

Agriculture  is  as  essential  to  Ameri- 
ca's security  as  is  energy,  as  are  otir 
military  forces.  In  1984,  our  tooA  and 
fiber  system  accounted  for  18  percent 
of  total  GNP,  according  to  the  USDA. 
About  18.3  million  pe<vle  are  needed 
to  store,  transport,  process  and  mer- 
chandise farm  output.  This  adds  up  to 
mjproximately  one  out  of  every  five 
Jobs  in  private  enterprise. 

American  farmers  produce  over  80 
percent  more  crop  output  on  an  acre 
of  land  than  their  fathers.  One  hour 
of  farm  labor  produces  16  times  as 
much  food  and  other  crops  as  it  did  in 


the  1919-1921  period.  One  farmer  now 
supplies  enough  food  and  fiber  for  79 
people. 

When  we  talk  about  trjing  to  re- 
store the  economic  vitality  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  one  positive  step 
would  be  to  move  much  faster  In  dtring 
something  to  resolve  farm  credit  prob- 
lems. Unfortunately,  the  administra- 
tion aiH>ears  more  willing  to  help  with 
foreign  debt  problems  than  helping  re- 
solve domestic  agricultural  debt  prob- 
lems. 

In  addition,  we  must  protect  Ameri- 
can agriculture  trom  unfair  trade 
practices  here  and  abroad,  such  as 
waging  a  vigorous  fight  against  the 
European  Cmnmunity's  oil  tax.  which 
will  severely  Impact  UjS.  soybean 
growers. 

We  must  also  do  much  more  to  open 
up  foreign  maricets  to  our  domestic  ag- 
ricultural products.  Is  a  disappearing 
agricxilture  trade  surplus,  from  $23  bil- 
lion to  a  projected  $6  billion  since 
fiscal  year  1981-82.  not  enough  to 
cause  alarm  within  this  administra- 
tion? Apparently  not. 

In  the  course  of  the  coming  months, 
dosens  of  ideas  and  programs  aimed  at 
solving  the  farm  crisis  will  be  proposed 
and  I  plan  to  give  all  of  them  a  fair 
hearing.  Regardless  of  how  we  do  it, 
we  simply  must  pay  more  attention  to 
what  is  happening  to  American  agri- 
ctilture  and  do  what  it  takes  to  keep 
our  farmers  in  business.  But  lief  ore  we 
can  do  it,  we  must  have  some  coopera- 
tion from  the  White  House  and  an  ad- 
mission from  the  administration  that 
there  is  a  crisis  in  farming.  Until  that 
happens,  the  prospects  for  positive,  ef- 
fective Federal  farm  policy  and  pro- 
grams are  not  good. 

American  agriculture  was  built  by 
the  family  farmer,  not  by  large  corpo- 
rate farms.  We  must  get  help  to  the 
family  farmers  before  it  is  too  late. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-865.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legtalatlon  to  Im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  sugar  price  sup- 
port system;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-ses.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral OonxmA  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoaed  legislation  to  auUiotIxe  appropria- 
tions for  dvO  defense  programs  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1M8-S9;  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services. 

BC-MT.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral CaaamA  of  the  Federal  ^nergency 
Management  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  >«g«->«H««  to  extend  the  National 
Flood  T"—"***^  Program:  to  the  Committee 
oa  w«"""g,  Housing,  and  UtlMn  Affairs. 
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■C-MS.  A  romimmlratkm  from  the  Oen- 
enl  Oomiael  of  tbe  Deputment  of  tbe 
Tmrarj  tnnanitttnc  m  dnitt  of  propoaed 
lecWaUon  to  repeal  the  raqulremoit  that 
UJB.  cuntBcy  notee  be  retasued  after  re- 
demption: to  tbe  Committee  on  Banklnr. 
Houiioc.  and  UTtMn  Alfain. 

UC  M§.  A  eommunlcatlon  from  the  Qen- 
eral  Ooimad  of  the  Department  of  the 
TreaauiT  tranmttttnc  a  draft  of  propoaed 
frgft'**''*'  to  combat  oounterf eltinr  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Banklnc.  Houains,  and  Urban 
Affatn. 

■C-870.  A  oommunlcaUcm  from  the  Gen- 
eral Coimael  of  the  Department  of  the 
Titaaury  tranamlttinc  a  draft  of  propoaed 
lecialatton  to  authoriw  engravtaic  and  print- 
inc  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ot  air- 
mcy  and  bonda  of  a  foreign  country  on  a 
relmburaable  baala;  w  the  Cuouiilltee  on 
Banking.  Houstaic.  and  Urban  Affairs. 

■C-S71.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Ccmunerce  transmitting, 
punuant  to  law,  a  marketing  plan  to  en- 
courage travel  to  the  United  Statea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Tranaportatlon. 

BC-4T3.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Aaaodate  Director  of  tbe  Minerals 
BCanagement  Service  transmitting,  punuant 
to  law.  a  r^Mrt  on  the  reftmd  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  royalty  paymmts  to  25  corpora- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Reaources. 

EC-173.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Asaodate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  aa  the  refund  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  royalty  payments  to  10  corpora- 
tims:  to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-474.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  royalty  payments  to  25  corpora- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-675.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  repot  on  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lease  Sales.  1978-1983.  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natiual  Resources. 

EC-876.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  &iergy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Federal  energy  education. 
extension,  and  information  activities:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-877.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  damage  or  expected 
damage  to  national  historic  and  natiu^ 
landmarks:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-878.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  impact  of  the  International  Energy  Pro- 
gram on  competition  and  small  business  de- 
velopment: to  tbe  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-879.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
meeting  related  to  the  International  Energy 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Reaources. 

EC-880.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  reauthorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Endangered  Species  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Woriu. 


EC-881.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
of  Transportation  transmitting  a  draft 
>ropoaed   legislation   to   eliminate   the 
rer  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
vel^waent  Corporation's  toll  revenues  to 
tr  Maintenance  Trust  Fund;  to  the 
ittee    on    Environment    and    Public 


:-883.  A  communication  from  the  Fiscal 
It  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  trans- 
purstiant  to  law,  the  annual  reports 
of  ^even  trust  funds:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Ep-883.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor bf  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
meat  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poaed legislation  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tioq  for  ACDA  for  Fiscal  Tear  1988  and 
198f:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
U( 

;-884.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 

of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 

trminatlon  and  report  that  Israel  is  not 

denied  its  right  to  participate  in  the 

Ities    of    the    International    Atomic 

Agency:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 

Relatlons. 

;-885.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  determination  that  the  Government  of  Ja- 
mais Is  sufficiently  responsive  to  the 
UnAed  States  Government  concerns  on 
dnv  control  and  that  the  added  expendi- 
ture of  funds  Is  in  the  national  interest;  to 
theiCommlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

E(:-886.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Int^ovemmental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
purtuant  to  law,  certification  to  authorize 
continuation  of  certain  assistance  to  Haiti; 
to  t  tie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Eb-887.  A  commimication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Cores,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Peace 
Cobs  Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-888.  A  commimication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  I  iroposed  legislation  to  provide  enhanced 
reti  rement  credit  for  United  States  magis- 
tra  es;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Afliirs. 

E  C-889.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
miiistrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
tini  [,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  regarding  a 
COD  iputer  matching  program  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  Inspector  General.  Veterans'  Ad- 
m^istration;  to  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
me  ital  Affairs. 

E  C-890.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
tri<t  of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pui  suant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Contract 
Ap>eal  Issues  Related  to  IFB  6332-AA-23- 
0-*-RB";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

BC-891.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
mw  of  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lidbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  7-5  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cU on  March  3,  1987;  to  the  Committee  on 
Gokremmental  Affairs. 

^-892.  A  communication  from  the 
De|>uty  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
mitiistration),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  nine  new  Privacy  Act  systems  of 
reoords;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

^C-893.  A  commimication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Review 
of  Agency  Fund  801  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  System's  Trust  Fund":  to  the 
C<  mmlttee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
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SC-89< .  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  pefenae,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
second  annual  report  on  actions 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  in- 
crease competition  and  reduce  the  number 
and  dollar  value  of  noncompetitive  con- 
tracts tdt  fiscal  year  1988:  to  the  Committee 
on  Gove:  nmental  Affairs. 

EC-89i.  A  communication  tram  the  Direc- 
tor of  tne  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  biennial 
report  op  the  Senior  Executive  Service:  to 
the  ComMttee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-694.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Indian  Af- 
fair), tnuosmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notifi- 
cation t%aX  since  the  Congress  has  not  ap- 
:  closure  of  the  Phoenix  Indian 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  op- 
school  for  the  1987-88  school  year, 
sleet  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
>r  of  General  Services,  transmit- 
it  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
Services  Administration  under 
lom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year{  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, j 

EC-89f .  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  I  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
transmiljting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Authority  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1986; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-89f .  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, Executive  Office  of  the  President,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  CJouncU  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-90^.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Committee  for  Pur- 
chase from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicabped,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  anntial  report  of  the  Committee  under 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-901.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  <n  the  Board  under  the  Freedom  of 
Informi^on  Act  for  calendar  year  1986;  to 
the  Con)mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-9(^.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Education  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  the  Judiciary. 

EC-908.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-American  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  ftf  the  Foundation  under  the  Free- 
dom of  1 1nformation  Act  for  calendar  year 
1986;  toithe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-9<)k.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney Geaeral  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  alloca- 
tions made  for  orders  and  extensions  of 
orders  approving  electronic  surveillance 
during  calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  die  Judiciary. 

EC-9(|S.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
minlstritor  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  requests 
for  extradordinary  contractural  relief  for 
calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciavy. 

EC-9<i6.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney Geperal  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, piquant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on 


the  Department  of  Justice  Assets  Forfeiture 
Fond  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-907.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  facilitate  im- 
plementation of  the  1980  Hague  Convention 
on  the  CivQ  Aspects  of  International  Child 
Abduction,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-908.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  punuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-909.  A  oommunlcatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  final  regulations— Leadership  in  Educa- 
tional Administration  Development  Pro- 
gram; to  Uie  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-910.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Task  Force  on  Environmental 
Cancer  and  Heart  and  Lung  Disease,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  eighth  annual 
report  of  the  Task  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-911.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation  for  fiscal 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-912.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms 
for  October  1988  through  November  1986; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

BC-913.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  D^Mutment  of  Defense  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms 
for  the  period  October  1986  through  Decem- 
ber 1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

EC-914.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorise the  Administrator  to  make  contribu- 
tions for  construction  projects  on  land  adja- 
cent to  national  cemeteries  in  order  to  facili- 
tate safe  ingress  or  egress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-61.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Florida  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  urging  support  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  136,000  acres  of  the  Big  (Cyprus 
Reserve  in  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-62.   A   resolution   adopted   by   the 
House  of  Repreaentativea  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
"HJl.  17 

"Whereas,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission has  adopted  rules  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety 
which   require  that   the   plume   exposure 


pathway  emergency  planning  sone  for  nu- 
clear power  plants  shall  consist  of  an  area 
about  10  miles  in  radius  (10  CFR  50.47);  and 

"Whereas.  Public  Service  Company  of 
New  Hampshire  has  petitioned  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  the  Atomic 
Safety  Licensing  Board  for  an  exemption  or 
waiver  of  those  provisions  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  requiring  a  plume  ex- 
posure pathway  emergency  planning  zone  in 
excess  of  one  mile  in  radius  of  Seabrook 
Station.  aUeging  that  soch  requirements  are 
unneceasaiy;  and 

"Whereas,  the  mMnbers  of  the  New 
Hampshire  House  of  Representatives,  in  ful- 
filling their  obligation  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  citizens  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, support  the  current  emergency  plan- 
ning regulations  as  a  mintmiitn  acceptable 
sone  of  protection;  now,  therefore  be  it 

"Retolved  by  the  House  of  Represento- 
tive*:  That  the  House  of  Representatives 
urges  the  Commissioners  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  to  deny  the  Decem- 
ber 18.  1986,  peUtion  filed  by  Public  Service 
Company  of  New  Hampshire,  et  al  (Docket 
Nos.  50-443-OL  and  50-M4-OL);  and 

"That  copies  of  this  resolution,  signed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  each  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  delegation  to  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  to  each  Commissioner  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission." 

POM-63.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Lassen  County,  CA 
favoring  immediate  action  on  highway  and 
transit  authorizations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Woiks. 

POM-64.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kaninw:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

"HousK  CoNcuRRXirr  RasoLunoN  No.  5011 

"Whereas.  Highways  are  the  veins  and  ar- 
teries of  the  transportation  system  in  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  Each  of  the  50  states  depends 
on  this  system  of  tiighways  to  keep  the 
economy  at  all  levels  healthy  and  growing; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  highway  system  is  being 
used  at  an  Increasing  rate  which  in  all  likeli- 
hood wiU  continue  to  grow;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  highway  funds  are 
sustained  by  user  fees  wtilch  have  not  con- 
tributed to  the  national  debt:  Now.  there- 
fore, 

"Be  it  retolved  by  the  Hotue  of  Repreaent- 
ativt*  of  the  State  of  Kanta*.  the  Senate 
concurring  therein.  That  we  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  not  to  use  federal 
highway  funds  to  reduce  the  federal  debt; 
and 

"Be  if  further  retolved:  That  we  urge  Con- 
gress to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  Insure 
that  states  Icnow  what  moneys  will  be  avail- 
able for  spring  construction  and  mainte- 
nance; and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  directed  to  send  enrolled  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  %>eaker  of  the 
United  Statea  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Kansa*  Ctmgression- 
al  Delegation." 

POM-6S.  A  petition  from  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  urging  congreaaiiHial  ap- 


proval to  an  Interstate  mutual  aid  compact 
between  the  State  of  Idaho  and  the  State  of 
Washington:  to  the  Committee  cm  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Special  Report  on  a  Summary  of  the  Ac- 
tivities of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  During  the  9i>th  Con- 
gress (R^t.  No.  100-37). 


mTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  itr.  BYRD: 
S.  879.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  deployment 
of  clean  coal  technologies  so  as  to  assure  the 
development  of  additional  electric  geneia- 
tion  and  industrial  energy  capacity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DITRENBERGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Damtokth,  and  Mr.  Gore): 
S.  880.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Superconducti- 
vity CompeUtlon  Act  of  1987";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr  RIEQU^ 
S.  881.  A  biU  to  the  reUef  of  Marsha  D. 
Christopher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ: 
S.  882.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  tax  treat- 
ment  for   payments   under,   and   facilities 
idled  by,  the  Milk  Production  Terminatlim 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  883.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
duty     suspension     on     0-Benzyl-p<hloro- 
phenol;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CX)NCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoLB): 
S.  Res.  177.  Resolution  commending  David 
J.  Pratt  for  his  faithful  and  exemplary  serv- 
ice to  the  United  States  Senate;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 
S.  Res.  178.  Resolution  electing  C.  Abbott 
Saffold  as  Secretary  for  the  Majority  of  the 
Senate;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  SasaiB)  (fw 
himself  and  Mr.  Goax): 
S.  Res.  179.  Resolution  to  congratulate 
the  University  of  Tenneaaee  Lady  Vols  and 
their  coach,  Pat  Head  Summltt  on  winning 
the  1987  NCAA  National  Women's  Basket- 
ball Championship;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dout): 
S.  Res.  180.  Resolution  to  authorise  pro- 
duction of  documents  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 
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BILU  AMD  JOINT  RBBOLXTTIONS 

Bylfr.BTRD: 

&  VT9.  A  bai  to  encourage  the  de- 
ployment of  clean  cool  technOlofftet  to 
■a  to  aviire  the  developBaent  of  addi- 
tional  dectrte  generation  and  Induatrl- 
al  energy  capacity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aiargy  and  Natural  Reaourcea. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bras  and  the 
text  of  the  legialatlon  appear  earlier  In 
todays  Skobo.) 


By   Mr.   DtHUENBEROKR   (for 

>««■»— If    Mr.    Damfobth.    and 

Mr.Gon): 

a  880.  A  bin  entitled  the  "Supereon- 

dtKtMty  Competition  Act  of  1967":  to 

the  fwinltfefi  on  Governmental  Af- 

fUn. 

Mr.  DURBNBCROER.  Mr.  Preal- 
dmt,  I  rlae  to  Introduce  legialatkm  on 
bdialf  of  Senator  Dahfokth,  Soiator 
Goao;  and  myielf .  caning  on  the  Preal- 
dent  to  appoint  a  National  Commls- 
iloti  OB  Commercial  and  National  De- 
fenae  AppWcationa  of  Supercondue- 
ton.  I  bdleve  chat  a  better  coordinat- 
ed effort  to  develop  and  produce  en- 
haneed  aupereooductora  is  vital  to  pre- 
aervti«  thto  Nation's  technological  and 
mflltary  superiority. 

Mr.  President  the  word  "supercon- 
ducter'*  wiU  sotm  be  as  common  as  the 
words  "transistor"  and  "laser."  But 
moat  noophysicists  are  today  unfamil- 
iar with  the  concept  of  superconduo- 
tlvtty. 

In  1811.  the  Ehitch  scientist  Heike 
Omea  first  observed  that  some  metals 
lost  aU  resistance  to  electricity  when 
cocded  to  temperatures  approaching 
absolute  aero  (459.7  degrees  below  aero 
Fshrenhdt  or  zero  on  the  Kelvin 
scale). 

Seventy-five  years  later,  by  the  end 
of  December  1986,  scientists  had  devel- 
oped materials  that  became  supercon- 
ductive at  390  degrees  below  sero 
VUirenheit  (39  Kelvins). 

However,  in  February  of  this  year. 
Dr.  Ching-Wu  Chu,  woriEing  with 
other  scientists  at  the  University  of 
Atuston,  made  a  stunning  break- 
through and  developed  a  compound 
that  was  simercondiictive  at  284  de- 
grees below  aero  Fahrenheit  (98K). 

Dr.  Chu's  discovery  was  crucial  be- 
eauae  thia  relatively  warm  tempera- 
ture could  be  achieved  using  inexpen- 
sive Uquld  nitrogen  instead  of  the 
costly  Uquld  hdium  that  Is  needed  to 
eool  materials  below  77  Kelvin. 

In  the  space  of  7  weeks,  supercon- 
duetlvtty  temperatures  have  risen  to 
37  degrees  below  sero  Fahrenheit— a 
temperature  that  many  residents  of 
Mtamssota  think  is  warm. 

As  the  temperature  for  superconduc- 
ttvtty  Boaaes  closer  to  room  tempera- 
ture, the  practical  commercial  and 
military  applications  of  superconduc- 
tots  are  staggering. 


^  one  estimate,  we  currently  lose 
enqugh  electricity  through  copper 
wlr^  transmission  to  "light  up  the 
Wefet  Coast."  DC  transmission  alter- 
nat  ely  has  proven  costly  In  many  ways 
as  I  ny  constituents  in  western  and  cen- 
tra Minnesota  can  testify.  Supercon- 
ducting wires  could,  in  theory,  gener- 
atei  electric  power  over  vast  distances 
witn  absolutely  no  loss  of  electricity. 

By  using  superconductors  for  trans- 
mlmlon.  and  superconducting  electro- 
magnets in  power  generators,  we 
wMld  significantly  cut  our  need  for  oil 
and  natural  gas. 
Moreover,  some  scientists  estimate 
new  superconducting  magnets 
able  to  produce  magnetic  fields 
50  ttanes  more  powerful  than  the 
magnets  used  in  today's  parti- 
lerators. 

li  that  turns  out  to  be  true,  super- 
ocMiductive  magnets  may  hold  the  key 
to  the  development  of  electric  iwwer 
idahts  that  produce  electricity  by  nu- 
clear fusiCML  And  superconducting 
electromagnets  will  make  300-mlle-per- 
hoar  magnetic  levetating  trains  a  re- 
all^  and  could  make  the  gasoUne-pow- 
automobile  a  thing  of  the  past, 
rly  every  aspect  of  life  will  be  af- 
fected by  superconductors. 

iperccmductors  will  enable  sclen- 
tistp  t'-'  develop  far  faster  and  more 
powerful  supercomputers.  Semicon- 
>r  chips  100  times  more  dense 
todajr's  state-of-the-art  4  Megabit 
are  easily  conceivable, 
idans'  diagnostic  abilities  will 
be  Significantly  enhanced  by  the  devel- 
it  of  new  superconductors, 
lear  magnetic  resonance  [NMR] 
»rs  currently  in  use  rely  on  pow- 
superconducting  magnets  to 
produce  unprecedented  views  of  the 
Since  the  new  superconductors 
magnets  so  much  more  power- 
and  since  they  do  not  rely  on 
liquid  helium,  far  better  and 
sr  NMR's  will  be  available  to  aU 
jitals.  not  Just  the  few  hospitals  in 
cities  that  can  now  afford  these 


President,  the  potential  future 
for  the  new  superconducting  ma- 
terials are  limitless.  But  we  as  a  nation 
do  not  have  a  monopoly  on  this  tech- 
nology and  we  will  face  severe  compe- 
tition in  developing  and  producing 
covunerdally  viable  products  that  in- 
eoMDorate  this  new  technology. 

"fwo  weeks  ago  Japan's  Ministry  of 
Trfde  and  Industry  [MITI],  which  in 
the  1070's  organized  Japan's  successful 
development  of  a  world  class  mlcro- 
ele^txonlcs  indiistry.  announced  that  it 
begin  a  government-coordinated 
>rt  to  find  commercial  applications 
foil  superecmductors.  Make  no  mistake, 
fodusing  the  combined  power  of 
Japan's  Government,  financial  and  in- 
dustrial resources  on  superconductors 
represents  an  extraordinary  challenge 


to 


ini  0  the  31st  century. 


ManhS0,1987 

Mr.  president,  I  believe  we  cannot 
stand  li  Oy  by  while  Jvpva  targets  an- 
other industry  for  industrial  suprema- 

why  I  have  introduced  legis- 

on  the  President  to  es- 
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This  Commission  wlU  bring  together 
leading  I  scientists,  engineers  and  biisi- 
It  win  asaem  the  state  of 
's  resear^  efforts  in  super- 
>rs  and  repmt  back  to  the 
Presideht  and  Congrem  how  we  can 
better  looordlnatc  research,  develop- 
ment ahd  production  of  improved  su- 
perconquetma. 

As  ptsrt  of  this  study,  the  Commis- 
sion should  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  potential  benefit  of  exempting 
private  I  companies  tmm.  the  antitrust 
laws  ta  allow  them  to  coordinate  re- 
aearch.  I  development,  and  production 
of  improved  supneonductors. 

In  addlti<»,  the  Commission  should 
oonsidef  options  for  providing  inecnne 
tax  incentives  that  would  specifically 
encourage  reaearch.  develomnent  and 
produd|i<Mi  in  the  United  States  of 
oontaining  improved  super- 
>rs. 

It.  when  the  Soviet 
ked  Sputnik  in  1957.  this 
!  galvanised  its  scientific,  engi- 
and  productive  resources  to 
match,  iand  ultimately  beat,  the  Sovi- 
ets in  ^ace. 

Thirt  f  years  later.  I  believe  the  chal- 
lenge t  om  Japan  oa  superconductors 
is  equally  as  serious  as  the  challenge 
posed  by  the  Soviets  in  1957.  We  as  a 
nation  should  not  hesitate  to  meet 
this  challenge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Superconductivity  Compe- 
tition Act  of  1987  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRiL  along  with  a  series  of  articles 
from  t^e  New  Yoi^  Times  detailing 
recent  ptdvances  in  superconductor  re- 
search. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBii  as  follows: 

Be  it  Enacted  by  Ota  Senate  and  Honae  of 
RepreaentaHvei  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Comrreu  OMcmMed.  That  this 
Act  nuLjt  be  cited  u  the  "Superconductivity 
Competition  Act  of  1967." 
Skc.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  IS  daya  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Superoonduetlvlty 
l<m  Act  of  1987.  the  President  ahaU 
National  Oommlaaton  on  Cotnmer- 
National  Oefenae  Applications  of 
It  shall  Include  represent- 


dateof 
C^ompel 
appoint 
dal  an< 
Supei 
ativesoi 
(Dtbi 
(3)th( 
NaUoi 


America's  economic  leadership  well 


(Congress; 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Aeron»i^tlcs  and  Space  AdmlniBtratton.  the 
Departiaent  of  Piersy.  the  Departni«it  of 
Justice,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Department  of  (Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment of  EVlucatlon.  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Dept.  of  Defense; 


(3)  orsanlsatlons  whose  membership  is 
comprised  of  physicists  and  engineers: 

(4)  organisations  representing  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  general  public; 

(5)  representatives  of  companies  and  uni- 
versities engaged  in  superconductivity  re- 
search. 

(b)  Not  later  than  4  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Superconductivity 
Competition  Act  of  1987.  the  Commission 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress,  regarding  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  to  enhance  the  developmoit 
of  improved  superconductors  and  commer- 
cial and  national  defense  applications  of  su- 
perconductors. In  preparing  this  report,  the 
Commission  shall  address  at  least— 

(1)  the  sUte  of  United  SUtes  competitive- 
ness in  the  development  of  improved  super- 
conductors: 

(3)  methods  to  improve  and  coordinate 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  research 
data  relating  to  superconductivity: 

(3)  methods  to  improve  and  coordinate 
funding  of  research  and  development  of  im- 
proved supnconductors: 

(4)  methods  to  improve  and  coonUiuite 
the  development  of  viable  commercial  and 
military  applications  of  improved  supercon- 
ductors; 

(5)  foreign  government  activities  designed 
to  promote  research,  development  and  com- 
mercial application  of  improved  supercon- 
ductors; 

(6)  the  need  to  provide  increased  federal 
funding  of  research  and  development  of  im- 
proved superconductors; 

(7)  the  impaict  on  the  United  States  na- 
tional security  if  the  United  States  must 
rely  on  foreign  producers  of  superconduc- 
tors; 

(8)  the  benefits,  if  any.  of  granting  private 
companies  partial  exemptions  from  United 
States  antitrust  laws  to  allow  them  to  co- 
ordinate research,  development  and  prod- 
ucts containing  Improved  superconductors; 

(9)  options  for  providing  income  tax  incen- 
tives for  encouraging  research,  development 
and  production  in  the  United  States  of  prod- 
ucts containing  improved  superconductors, 
and 

(10)  methods  to  strengthen  domestic 
patent  and  trademark  laws  to  ensure  that 
qualified  superconductivity  discoveries  re- 
ceive the  fuUest  protection  from  infringe- 
ment 

(c)  The  President  shaU  provide  whatever 
staff  or  other  resources  that  are  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  deliberations  and  carry  out 
the  charge  of  such  Commission. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Tuesday,  Mar. 
10. 1987] 

EucTUCiTT  Rushes  Imto  a  Nkw  Era  dp 

Discovert 

(By  James  Oleick) 

Plunging  toward  the  Impossible,  sciratists 
on  three  continents  are  racing  to  achieve 
one  of  the  great  dreams  of  science— an  ev- 
eryday material  that  carries  electricity  with- 
out the  slightest  loss  of  energy. 

Unto  now,  such  materials,  superconduc- 
tors, have  existed  only  in  the  esoteric 
reaches  of  low  temperature  physics,  a  few 
degrees  above  absolute  sero.  But  a  series  of 
new  announcements  over  the  last  week 
aroimd  the  United  States  have  suddenly 
raised  the  prospect  of  a  superconductor  that 
could  work  at  room  temperature. 

In  magnets,  wires  or  electronic  devices,  a 
room-temperature  superconductor  would 
hold  the  power  to  transform  technology  on 
a  scale  unseen  since  the  advent  of  the  tran- 
sistor. As  a  result,  the  pace  of  discovery  has 


accelerated  to  a  feverish  level  at  the  major 
research  laboratories  of  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  Asia. 

"There's  never  been  anything  like  this." 
said  Alex  Zettl  of  the  Untverslty  of  C:allfor- 
nia  at  Berkeley,  one  of  many  phyridsts  an- 
nouitcing  milestones.  "People  are  woridng 
full  steam,  every  day  everyone  is  calling  all 
the  other  groups,  and  because  of  that  things 
are  advancing  even  faster.  It's  an  absolute 
avalanche." 

S<Mne  applications  are  already  In  sight— 
from  smaller,  faster  computers  to  storage  of 
electricity  in  huge  magnetic  coils.  Even 
when  they  speak  of  high-speed  trains  levl- 
tlated  by  magnets  or  electric  motors  shrunk 
to  one-tenth  normal  sixe,  many  scientists  be- 
lieve they  have  barely  begun  to  imagine  the 
most  far-reaching  uses  of  a  room-tempera- 
ture superconductor. 

Because  existing  superconductors  require 
extreme  cold,  their  usefulness  has  been  lim- 
ited to  awUcations  that  justify  the  expense. 
But  the  newly  discovered  class  of  materials 
make  the  critical  transition  to  superconduc- 
tivity at  higher  and  higher  temperatures. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  barrier 
seemed  to  be  23  kelvlns,  or  degrees  centi- 
grade above  absolute  zero.  Recmtly  scien- 
tists broke  through  to  levels  of  30.  39  .md 
then  52  tmder  artificially  high  iHvasure. 

Then— amid  a  flurry  of  patent  applica- 
tions and  public  announcements  aimed  at 
establishing  scientific  priority— scientists 
found  a  material  that  starts  the  transition 
to  superconductivity  at  an  astounding  98 
kelvlns.  The  last  few  days  have  brought  a 
n^id  sequence  of  new  developments: 

"Yet  another  compound  displayed  fluctu- 
ations indicating  possible  superconductivity 
at  about  240  kelvlns,  leas  than  40  degrees 
below  sero.  according  to  separate  groups  the 
University  of  Houston  and  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  Room  temperature 
is  about  395  kelvlns. 

"A  radical  new  theory  of  the  physics  of  su- 
perconductivity was  put  forward  by  a  Nobel 
laureate  who  had  earlier  estimated  the  the- 
oretical upper  limit  at  about  100  kelvlns;  bis 
new  theory  finds  no  obstacle  to  supercon- 
ductivity at  room  temperature. 

"On  the  basis  of  only  sketchy  public  infor- 
mation about  the  latest  discoveries,  labora- 
tories around  the  nation  succeeded  inde- 
pendently In  duplicating  the  compounds 
with  transitions  above  90  kelvins,  confirm- 
ing that  the  materials  were  true  supercon- 
ductors and  producing  the  first  pure  sam- 
ples. 

"These  materials  are  so  easy  to  make  that 
as  soon  as  a  result  comes  out  it's  reproduced 
In  many  places  simultaneously,"  said  Robert 
Dynes  of  A.T.4eT.  Bell  Laboratories. 
"What's  a  record  today  is  not  going  to  be  a 
record  tomorrow.  It's  like  finding  a  gold 
mine  where  the  nuggets  are  out  there  star- 
ing at  you— you  don't  need  sophisticated 
equipment  to  find  them." 

A  BRXAKTRKOUOH  IH  XURICH 

It  took  nine  months  for  news  to  begin 
spreading  to  the  many  theories  and  experi- 
mentaliste  specializing  in  superconductivity 
in  government,  industrial  and  university 
laboratories  around  the  world,  but  the  bar- 
rier to  high-temperature  superconductivity 
fell  forever  <m  Jan.  27, 1988. 

The  breakthrough  came  in  an  unexpected 
kind  of  material— a  small,  dark  chunk  of  ce- 
ramic, an  oxide  instead  of  a  metal  alloy.  Or- 
dinarily, oxides  are  Insulators,  eq>eclally 
poor  conductors  of  electricity,  and  most  re- 
searchers in  superconductivity  were  looking 
elsewhere. 


But  two  sdentlsta  at  the  LB  JC  Zurich  Re- 
search laboratory  in  Switaerland.  K.  Alex 
Muller  and  J.  Oeorg  Bedncnz,  thoui^t 
oxides  were  promising.  For  three  yean  they 
had  been  mixing  powders,  baking  them  in 
hot  ovens  to  make  new  compounds  and 
changing  their  structure  that  would  lose 
their  resistance  to  electricity. 

Dr.  Bednors  read  in  a  French  Journal 
about  a  particular  new  oxide,  combining 
barium  with  lanthanimi,  copper  and  oxygen. 
The  French  scientists  who  discovered  the 
compound  were  primarily  chemists,  and 
they  never  tested  It  for  superconductivity. 

No  one  else  saw  the  promise  and  acted  on 
it  "That's  the  amasing  thing*'  aaid  Richard 
Oreene  of  I3.M's  Watson  Research  (Center 
in  Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y.  "Anybody  in  the 
field  of  superctMiductlvlty  should  have  been 
aware  of  this  Ptench  work  and  should  have 
measured  these  materials.  So  we're  all  kick- 
ing ourselves  in  the  butt.  In  a  way,  it's  the 
problem  of  modem  science:  There's  so  much 
work  going  on  in  so  many  places  that  It's  im- 
possible to  keep  up  with  it  alL" 

But  the  Zurich  scientists  suspected  that 
the  material  might  be  Just  what  they  had 
been  seeking.  And  on  Jan.  27,  they  discov- 
ered that  electrical  resistance  plunmieted  at 
about  30  kelvlns.  After  three  yean,  they  felt 
as  much  relief  as  triumph.  "Bach  time  I  had 
set  up  the  apparatus.  I  was  expecting  that 
something  very  exciting  would  happen."  Dr. 
Bednorz  said  in  an  interview  from  Zurlcli. 
"But  nothing  happened— until  this  time." 

Every  time  they  could  not  be  sure  they 
were  seeing  true  superconductivity,  a 
strange  state  of  matter  in  which  dectroos 
flow  freely  through  the  crystalline  lattice  of 
molecules.  The  annals  of  materials  research 
are  filled  with  false  reports  of  odd  t^enom- 
ena  that  looked  like  high-temperature  su- 
perconductivity but  could  not  be  repro- 
duced. 

Because  of  their  uncertainty,  and  because 
they  were  concerned  about  competition.  Dr. 
Muller  and  Dr.  Bednorc  kept  their  discovery 
quiet.  In  April  they  submitted  a  tentative 
report  to  a  German  Journal,  Zeltschrift  for 
Physik.  but  publication  took  five  months, 
and  In  the  meantime  they  did  not  sliare  pre- 
publication  copies  with  th^  colleagues, 
even  at  I.B.M. 

"We  wanted  to  measure  as  much  as  possi- 
ble without  being  pressed  by  competitors," 
Dr.  Bednorz  said. 

THE  GLOBAL  RACE  BBQIHS  TK  EARnR 

Researchers  who  read  the  Zurich  results 
after  they  appeared  in  September  took  two 
paths.  They  tried  to  reproduce  the  results, 
making  the  same  material  and  looking  for 
explanations  of  Its  unexpected  propertlea. 
And  they  tried  to  change  the  recipe,  hoping 
to  find  variations  that  would  work  at  even 
higher  temperatures. 

By  December,  the  competition  was  Inten- 
sifying. Groups  in  China  and  Japan  saw  the 
challenge.  At  the  University  of  Houston.  C. 
W.  Chu  had  already  worked  on  oxides  and 
studied  the  ability  of  high  pressures  to  fsa- 
courage  superconductivity. 

So  he  squeesed  the  new  material  with 
thousands  of  times  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere. When  he  measured  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  transition  to  superoonduc- 
tivlty  began,  he  found  that  he  was  aUe  to 
achieve  first  40  kelvins,  then  50  and  then 
almost  00. 

In  the  last  we^  of  Deoembo',  his  groups 
and  a  group  at  Bell  lAboratortes  In  New 
Jersey  simultaneously  made  tlie  first  poldic 
announcements  of  the  breakthroui^  that 
bad  begun  in  Zurich. 


■  ^ L    A/t    inov 
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For  Dr.  Chu.  the  pranire  technique  had 
rnarhfKl  Its  limit.  "When  we  went  further,  it 
wouMnt  CO."  he  HkL  "So  we  tried  to  mimic 
the  preaure  of  chemical  methods."  That 
meant  undentonrting  aomethlng  about  the 
eryatalllne  atruetoie  of  the  oxides.  Dr.  Chu 
tried  replactaic  barium  with  strontium,  a 
smaller  atom.  Immediately  the  transition 
temperature  rose.  But  when  he  tried  an 
even  smaller  atom,  calriiim.  the  tempera- 
ture fell  again. 

Another  pleee  of  the  pusale  fell  into  place 
when  be  realind  that  the  purity  of  his  sam- 
pkea  had  an  odd  effect  Usually  a  given 
pebble  of  a  substance  would  not  be  homoge- 
neous but  would  contain  different  phases, 
or  chemical  stractures;  and  as  Dr.  Chu  made 
his  — »«p'—  pum  In  January,  they  stopped 
showing  signs  of  superconductivity  at  the 
very  high  temperaturea.  Tliat  hint  led  him 
to  a  new  material  altogether,  in  which  the 
lawthMiiiin  was  icplaoed  by  yttrium. 

This  material,  still  containing  several  dif- 
ferent phsiBs  in  any  one  sample,  produced 
signs  of  an  inconceivably  high  transition 
temperature.  The  signs  came  and  went,  but 
on  Jan.  8.  Dr.  Chu  submitted  a  patent  appli- 
cation. Three  weeks  ago.  his  group  and  a 
group  at  the  Tiniverstty  of  Alabama  led  by 
ICaw-Kuen  Wu.  a  former  student  of  his,  an- 
nounced that  they  had  achieved  the  transi- 
tion to  superconductivity  at  more  than  90 
kelvlns. 

They  did  not  mention  yttrium,  though. 
For  the  moment,  other  researchers  had  to 


no  iong-range  order,  no  regular  structure, 
very  much  like  a  fluid." 

At  this  stage,  the  theory  is  sketchy,  he 
saiii  but  it  has  enabled  him  to  make  some 
guesses  about  where  the  experimentalists 
shopd  turn.  "I  have  a  list  hidden  away,  and 
I'vef  talked  to  various  people  about  it,"  be 

^en  without  a  complete  theory,  physi- 
have  been  able  to  make  good  guesses 
It  new  materials.  Last  week,  before  the 
seciet  of  Dr.  Chu's  material  was  revealed. 
thejUniversity  of  California  at  Berkeley  du- 
pllcMed  It,  as  did  several  other  laboratories. 
An^  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  on 
LoiK  Island  achieved  a  transition  at  90  kel- 
vlns^with  a  different  substitution,  using  lu- 
teuun  rather  than  yttrium. 

"^e  patent  implications  alone  may  take 
yea^  to  sort  out.  Not  only  have  various  re- 
sealchers  applied  for  patents  on  each  new 
maierial,  but  I3.M.  and  Bell  Laboratories 
are  poth  trying  to  patent  the  entire  class. 

"V  you  could  go  down  to  the  comer  hard- 
ware store  and  say  you  want  wire,"  said 
Mefvin  Cohen,  a  Berkeley  physicist,  "and  if 
th^  would  say,  'What  kind  do  you  want, 
noitnal  or  superconducting?'  that  would  cer- 
taUily  change  the  world." 
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As  researchers  search  frantically  for 
better  and  better  compounds,  some  of  the 
crudal  properties  of  those  already  discov- 
ered are  Just  now  beginning  to  come  into 
foeus.  Even  Dr.  Chu  had  not  been  able  to 
make  a  100  percent  pure  version,  but  on 
Friday,  for  the  first  time,  A.T.&  T.  BeU  Lab- 
oratories reported  that  it  had  isolated  and 
purified  the  high-temperature  superconduc- 
tor. 

For  power  transmission,  a  su{>erconductor 
must  be  capable  of  carrying  hure  currents. 
Tliat  has  been  a  serious  question  about  the 
new  materials,  but  the  BeU  group— Robert 
J.  Cava  and  his  colleagues  raid  the  prob- 
lem seems  manageable. 

For  magnet  applications,  the  key  question 
Is  how  big  a  field  the  material  can  sustain 
without  losing  superconductivity.  Research- 
ers report  that  the  new  substances  seem 
able  to  handle  enormous  fields  compared 
with  the  materials  now  in  use. 

But  much  remains  to  be  learned,  as  many 
physicians  believe  that  the  best  guide  to 
new  breakthrouite  would  be  a  sound 
theory. 

Since  its  discovery  in  1911,  the  phenome- 
na of  superconductivity  has  been  tinged 
with  mystery.  The  first  successful  theoreti- 
cal emtlanatkm  waited  until  1957.  Unfortu- 
nately, It  does  not  seem  to  explain  the  new 
materials.  It's  cme  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  thewetlcal  physics,"  said  Dr.  Zettl. 
"but  right  now  the  experimentalists  are  way 
ahead  of  the  theory." 

The  first  attempt  to  turn  the  latest  break- 
throughs Into  radically  new  ideas  about 
pbyriks  was  published  last  week  in  Science 
by  PhOllp  W.  Anderson  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. He  sees  a  key  In  the  fact  that  the  new 
materials  are  flirting  with  being  insulators; 
with  the  sllghteat  change  in  composition, 
they  would  carry  no  electricity  at  all. 

Dr.  Anderson  suggests  a  basic  mechanism 
of  repulsion  between  electrons,  rather  than 
attraction  as  In  traditional  superconductiv- 
ity. He  envlsimis  "a  state  in  which  there  is 


Ah  lanSIBTIBLX  POTDRK 

"Let's  Just  dream  a  little,"  said  Praveen 
Chaudhari.  director  of  physical  sciences  at 
I3M.'s  Watson  Research  laboratory  in 
Toirtown  Heights.  N.T. 

If  a  superconductor  can  be  found  that  re- 
quires no  cooling,  and  if  it  can  be  readily 
ma4e  into  wires  or  films.  Dr.  Chaudhari  and 
other  physicists  see  few  limits  on  its  poten- 
tlalj  for  improving  the  technologies  of  scien- 
tifig  research  and  everyday  life. 

"lievitating  trains  are  simple,  transmission 
Unas  are  simple,  replacing  wherever  you 
need  magnetic  fields  with  superconducting 
fiellta,"  he  said.  "If  you  wanted  to  dream 
further,  you  could  see  the  day  when  instead 
of  cars  with  wheels  you  have  levitating 
carg." 

Already,  superconductors  are  used  in  the 
moit  advanced  medical  imaging  machines 
and  in  research  on  generating  electricity  by 
nuqlear  fusion,  where  magnets  are  essential 
to  jconfine  the  reaction.  For  fusion  some 
phfsicists  now  suggest  that  the  far  more 
powerful  magnets  promised  by  the  new  ma- 
teniJs  may  make  the  difference  between 
faiiire  and  success. 

I^  one  can  predict  the  economic  impllca- 
tiogs.  A  recent  Federal  study  estimated  that 
superconductivity  would  be  at  least  a  $3  bU- 
liog  a  year  business  within  the  next  three 
years,  and  at  least  an  $11  billion  business  by 
the  year  2000.  Those  estimates  have  now 
beoome  obsolete. 

A  vast  share  of  the  world's  electricity  is 
los|  to  resistance  In  transmission  lines.  If  an 
ev^day  superconductor  could  be  manufac- 
tui^  on  a  large  enough  scale,  those  losses 
coi^d  be  eliminated,  and  new  nuclear  power 
pints  or  arrays  of  solar  cells  could  be 
pl^ed  far  from  where  people  use  the 
engrgy. 

For  some  physicists,  the  touchiest  applica- 
tion concerns  particle  accelerators.  The  pro- 
posed Superconducting  Supercollider,  ap- 
proved in  January  by  President  Reagan, 
woiild  use  gigantic  superconducting  magnets 
alttig  its  60-mlle  ciitnunf  erence. 

Proponents  of  the  accelerator  are  con- 
cerned that  the  project  could  be  delayed  by 
the  prospect  of  magnets  that  might  be  far 
les  expensive  but  might  also  be  years  in  de- 
vei  opment. 


Even  ^ort  of  room  temperature,  the  su- 
perconductors, already  discovered  will  trans- 
form electrical  technology  from  motors  to 
generatcgs,  and  they  raise  the  possibility  of 
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superconductors  do  not  require 

rate    technology    of    cooling    by 

ilium.  Liquid  nitrogen  is  enough, 

nitrogen,  scientists  suddenly  like 

>ut,  is  cheaper  than  milk. 

sn  »M»<tinf  discovery,"  said 
;i  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  "A  year  ago  it  was  totally  out  of 
the  question.  Every  theorist  would  have 
laughed.  It  was  Just  sdenoe  fiction." 

[From  tiie  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14. 1987] 

Stamv^is  Rkpokts  Advanck  n  Rack  pok 
Simxcoiu'UTut 

(By  Andrew  Pollack) 

STAHPdaD,  CA.  March  IS.— Scientists  at 
Stanford  University,  in  what  could  lead  to 
rapid  advances  in  superfast  computers,  re- 
ported today  that  they  had  succeeded  in 
m«MT>g  A  prototyi>e  electronic  device  out  of 
a  new  class  of  superconducting  materials. 

The  development  indicates  that  dramatic 
breakthroughs  in  superconductivity  report- 
ed In  toe  last  few  months  can  be  applied 
perhaps  pooner  than  expected  to  making  su- 
perfast computers  and  other  electronic  in- 
strumenis. 

Superconductors  are  materials  that  con- 
duct ele^ricity  without  the  loss  of  energy. 
Until  now  superconductivity  has  been 
achieved  only  at  temperatures  a  few  degrees 
>lute  sero,  or  460  degrees  below 
lelt,  making  such  devices  ex- 
dlfficult  to  use.  But  In  the  last 
a  series  of  announcements  have 
about  materials  that  can  become 
superconductors  at  more  readily  attainable 
temperatures. 

But  to  make  use  of  these  new  materials  re- 
quires shaping  them  into  useful  forms,  such 
as  wires  for  electric  transmission  lines  or 
magnets  for  powerful  electric  generators. 
This  manufacturing  task  could  take  years  to 
achieve. 

^OTOTTPX  KLECTHOmC  DKVICS 

The  Stanford  scientists  have  made  a  mi- 
croscopically thin  film  of  the  new  material 
that  could  be  deposited  on  computer  chips, 
which  oould  ultimately  lead  to  computers 
that  are  far  faster  than  before.  Using  that 
new  thin  film,  they  have  also  built  a  proto- 
type for  a  new  form  of  an  electronic  tunnel 
junction  device.  This  could  be  used  as  a 
basic  colnponent  of  computers  or  other  elec- 
tronic equipment. 

fs  very  significant,"  said  Ira  Weiss- 
official  of  Varian  Associates,  a  com- 
it  makes  equiinnent  used  to  produce 
^r  chips.  "It  paves  the  way  to  the 
>plication  of  this  material  to  specif- 
technology."  He  cautioned,  howev- 
er that  I'this  essentially  Is  a  feasibility  dem- 
onstration and  there  is  a  way  to  go  yet  in 
applsring  It  to  real  devices." 

The  Stanford  results  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  first  use  of  the  new  superconduc- 
tors might  be  in  electronic  devices  rather 
than  in  electric  transmission  and  genera- 
tion.     I 

"Thisjis  the  first  step  one  wants  to  take  in 
developing  a  whole  class  of  electronic  de- 
vices." said  Malcolm  Beasley,  a  professor  of 
applied  I  physics  at  Stanford,  at  a  news  con- 
ference announcing  the  development. 
Others^ho  worked  on  the  project  were 
Prof.  Theodore  H.  Oeballe  and  Assistant 
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Prof.  Aharon  Kapitulnlk,  both  in  applied 
physics.  The  results  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Journal  Physical  Review  Letters  and  will 
be  announced  at  an  American  Physical  Soci- 
ety Conference  next  week  in  New  York. 

The  materials  used  were  lanthanum  stron- 
tium copper  oxide  and  yttrium  barium 
copper  oxide.  The  researchers  said  they 
began  their  work  in  December,  after  hear- 
ing of  advances  elsewhere. 

TSCHHiqUX  poa  makxho  devici 

The  microscopically  thin  film,  which  was' 
only  5.000  angstroms  thick,  was  made  by  va- 
porizing the  material  and  then  condensing 
the  molecules  on  the  mineral  safflre.  Such 
physical  vapor  deposition  is  a  common  tech- 
nique in  the  semiconductor  industry. 

The  researchers  said  the  material 
achieved  superconductivity  at  40  kelvlns,  or 
minus  388  degrees  Fahrenheit.  lower  than 
some  results  reported  recently.  However 
they  said  they  were  confident  they  could 
get  superconductivity  at  90  kelvlns,  or 
minus  298  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  could 
be  achieved  by  cooling  in  liquid  nitrogen, 
which  is  easier  to  use  than  liquid  helium 
now  required. 

Superconductors  are  already  used  in  ad- 
vanced medical  imaging  systems  and  scien- 
tific Instruments  because  they  are  extreme- 
ly sensitive  detectors  of  electromagnetic  ra- 
diation. Researchers  have  long  dreamed  of 
superconducting  computers,  which  could  be 
faster  and  more  powerful  than  today's  su- 
percomputers. But  work  on  such  computers 
has  been  disappointing. 

A  few  years  ago  the  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corporation  gave  up  develop- 
ment of  a  computer  using  superconducting 
devices  known  as  Josephson  Junctions. 

The  Stanford  scientists  said  the  first  use 
of  thin  film  superconductors  could  be  to 
connect  the  transistors  and  other  devices  on 
a  chip  in  a  supercooled  computer,  such  as 
supercomputers  now  sold  by  Cray  Research. 
Such  connection  on  a  chip  is  now  done  using 
conventional  metals,  which  resist  the  flow 
of  electricity  causing  a  buildup  of  heat. 
Such  an  application  could  be  feasible  in  one 
to  two  years.  Professor  Beasley  said. 

It  could  take  several  more  years  to  fabri- 
cate electronic  devices  such  as  the  Joseph- 
son  Junctions  using  the  new  materitUs,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  devices  now  used  in  In- 
struments or  to  develop  superconducting 
computers. 

But  Dr.  Geballe  said  that  the  Stanford 
work  "is  a  big  step  toward  the  Josephson 
Junction."  and  could  prompt  companies  to 
take  up  the  technology  once  again.  "I  don't 
know  how  they  could  help  but  reconsider," 
he  said. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  14, 1987] 
Japah  Maps  ComfERCiAL  Drivx 

(By  David  E.  Sanger) 

Japan's  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry, 
which  organized  that  country's  remarkably 
successful  push  into  microelectronics,  said 
yesterday  that  it  would  begin  a  govemment- 
coordliuted  effort  to  find  commercial  appli- 
cations for  superconducting  materials, 
which  offer  no  resistance  to  electricity. 

Officials  of  the  agency  characterized  the 
effort  as  a  "study"  that  would  involve  uni- 
versity and  industry  representatives,  includ- 
ing some  from  Japan's  electronic  giants.  Ex- 
perts in  the  United  States  noted  that  such 
studies  were  almost  always  a  prelude  to  a 
concerted  government  effort  to  exploit  new 
technologies  commercially.  They  speculated 
that  Japan  saw  an  opportunity  to  organize 
its    commercial    undertakings    before    the 


United  States  moved  the  technology  out  of 
the  research  laboratory. 

The  action  appeared  to  accelerate  an  al- 
ready frenetic  race  among  scientists  to  de- 
velop superconducting  materials  that  would 
permit  far  faster  computers  and  semicon- 
ductors and  could  have  broad  applications 
in  power  transmission  and  rail  transporta- 
tion. Most  experts  regard  the  United  States 
as  clearly  in  the  lead  in  superconductivity 
research,  but  extensive  work  is  reportedly 
under  way  among  Japan's  largest  electron- 
ics companies  and  in  many  of  its  universi- 
ties. 

"Japan  is  picldng  things  up  fast  in  this 
area,"  said  Mario  Rabinowitz.  a  supercon- 
ductivity expert  who  heads  advanced  re- 
search at  the  Electric  Power  Research  Insti- 
tute in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  In  the  United 
States,  he  said,  "A  better  coordinated  effort 
all  around  Is  really  called  for." 

Most  experts  agree  that  researchers  in  the 
United  States  hold  a  significant  lead  over 
other  nations  in  superconductivity  research. 
But  the  same  was  true  a  decade  ago  in  the 
area  of  very-large-scale  integrated  circidt 
technology,  which  Japanese  companies  were 
able  to  exploit  quickly  with  government  aid. 
Today  Japanese  manufacturers  dominate 
the  market  for  many  of  the  most  complex 
computer  memory  chips,  largely  as  a  result 
of  superior  manufacturing  techniques. 

"I  Just  hope  that  this  time  we  don't  lose 
out,"  C.W.  Chu,  a  leading  researcher  in  su- 
perconductivity at  the  University  of  Hous- 
ton, said  in  a  telephone  interview  yesterday. 
"They  always  catch  up  quickly." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  18, 1987] 

SciEimsTS  Prcdict  thx  Strohgxst  Maghkts 

(By  James  Oleick) 

Scientists  aiuUyzing  a  new  superconduct- 
ing material  have  discovered  that  it  can  be 
made  Into  magnets  far  more  powerful  than 
any  now  in  existence,  according  to  unpub- 
lished data  from  a  half-dozen  laboratories  in 
the  United  States  and  China. 

The  material,  a  hard,  dark  ceramic  discov- 
ered less  than  three  months  ago,  has  al- 
ready astounded  scientists  with  its  ability  to 
carry  electric  current  with  no  loss  of  energy 
at  record  high  temperatures.  Researchers 
who  are  investigating  the  electrical  proper- 
ties of  the  material  now  find  that  It  is  also 
capable  of  sustaining  unexpectedly  large 
magnetic  fields. 

"They're  spectacular— they're  out  of  the 
range  where  people  can  measiuv  them," 
said  M.  Brian  Maple  of  the  University  of 
California  at  San  Diego.  Dr.  Maple  is  orga- 
nizing a  special  session  tonight  at  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  American  Physical  Society, 
where  the  latest  results  will  be  presented. 
KAirr  obstacles  rdiaiii 

Such  magnets  could  substantially  change 
the  nature  of  research  into  nuclear  fusion 
and  the  construction  of  particle  accelera- 
tors. Magnet  technology  dominates  applica- 
tions ranging  from  electric  generators  and 
medical  imaging  machines  to  futuristic 
highspeed  levitating  trains  and  anti-missile 
beam  weapons. 

Researchers  caution  that  many  obstacles 
must  be  crossed  in  turning  the  laboratory 
results  Into  practical  magnets.  Questions 
remain  about  the  capacity  of  the  supercon- 
ducting material  to  carry  large  amounts  of 
current.  And  a  serious  problem  Is  the  engi- 
neering challenge  of  protecting  devices  with 
such  magnets  from  the  enormous  fields 
they  would  generate. 

"Impressive  is  an  understatement,"  said 
Donald  K.  Capone  of  the  Argonne  National 


Laboratory  in  Illinois.  "I  don't  know  if  there 
are  materials  strong  enough  to  make  a 
magnet  withstand  these  forces  without  col- 
lapsing in  on  themselves." 

The  Argonne  laboratory  has  produced 
samples  of  the  material  by  the  pound  and 
plans  to  begin  making  wires  from  it,  by  com- 
bining strands  of  the  ceramic  with  more 
malleable  metal.  Wires  could  be  wrapped  in 
colls  for  electromagnets;  other  laboratories 
have  already  turned  the  superconductor 
into  thin  film,  suitable  for  applications  in- 
volving electronic  circuits. 

anif  OXS  PXRKBATI  MXBTIIIG 

The  special  meeting  tonight  at  the  New 
York  Hilton,  where  more  than  5,000  physi- 
cists have  gathered,  will  be  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  researchers  to  dlseuH  findings 
that  have  created  backlogs  at  the  ordinarily 
slow-paced  scientific  Journals.  Over  the  last 
two  days,  the  rumors  and  goasip  about  su- 
perctmductlvlty  have  permeated  the  Hil- 
ton's haUs  and  meeting  rooms. 

"This  kind  of  thing  you  see  once  in  your 
lifetime, "  said  Terry  P.  Oriando  of  the  Maa- 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  who  haa 
been  investigating  the  superconductors  at 
the  National  Magnet  Ijkboratory  In  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Among  other  developments  amid  the  fran- 
tic international  race  to  understand  the 
newly  discovered  superconductors  and  Im- 
prove them,  several  laboratories  have  suc- 
ceeded In  isolating  a  pure  form  of  the  mate- 
rial that  has  stirred  the  most  excitement,  a 
compound  of  yttrium,  barium,  copper  and 
oxygen.  The  ability  of  the  material  to 
handle  magnetic  fields  is  one  of  the  first 
crucial  properties  to  be  tested. 

Because  such  fields  are  beyond  the  range 
of  present  magnets,  they  are  hard  to  meas- 
ure predaely,  but  research  at  the  National 
BCagnet  Laboratory  has  produced  estimates 
from  800,000  gauss  (a  measure  of  magne- 
tism) to  more  than  3  million  gauss.  By  com- 
parison, the  largest  superconducting  mag- 
nets now  used  in  particle  aooeleratorB 
produce  fields  of  about  65,000  gauss;  the 
earth's  magnetic  field,  which  pulls  the 
needle  on  a  compass,  is  one-half  of  a  gauaa. 

Few  pieces  of  technology  are  as  pervasive 
in  modem  life  as  electromagnets,  which  rely 
on  the  magnetic  field  generated  when  an 
electric  current  is  passed  through  a  metaL 
Such  magnets  are  essential  features  of  door- 
bells, television  picture  tubes  and  the  cranes 
that  lift  automobiles  at  Junkyarda. 

But  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  special 
qualities  of  superconductors  become  esMn- 
tial.  One  of  the  most  powerful  magnets 
using  ordinary  conductors,  sustaining  a 
230,000-gauss  field  at  the  NaUonal  Magnet 
Laboratory,  uses  as  much  electricity  as  is 
generated  by  a  small  power  station.  And  be- 
cause the  resistance  of  the  copper  coils 
turns  electricity  into  heat  hundreds  of  gal- 
lons of  water  must  be  pumped  through  the 
magnet  each  minute  to  keep  it  from  melt- 
ing. 

Since  a  superconductor  carries  current 
with  no  resistance,  heat  is  not  a  problem, 
and  a  superconducting  magnet  needs  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  energy.  Until  the  latest 
discoveries,  however,  superconductivity 
could  be  achieved  only  at  temperatures 
within  a  few  degrees  of  absolute  sero, 
-459.7  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  that  meant 
expensive  cooling  with  liquid  helium. 

'RIQHia  THAN  AilVTliUIG  DOWN' 

Another  limitation  Is  that  a  material's  su- 
perconductivity can  be  destroyed  by  too 
strong  a  magnetic  field.  For  the  most  widely 
used  superconduct<»',  an  alloy  of  niobium 
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and  uunlum.  this  limit  la  About  130.000 
Fw  the  new  MipereoDductor.   the 
•  limit  aeenu  aurprtelncly  high. 

"Ttue  field  required  to  destroy  the  super- 
eonductlnc  state  Is  more  than  a  million 
IMHi,  higher  than  anything  ever  known." 
aid  Jack  H.  Wernick,  division  manager  for 
material  sciences  research  at  Bell  Communi- 
cations Research  In  New  Jersey,  one  of  the 
lahnratofifs  that  has  Isolated  the  supercon- 
ductor's pure  crystalline  form. 

Vor  pure  research  in  physics,  and  for  some 
ezlrttng  applications,  the  magnetic  field 
available  Is  crudaL  Particle  accelerators  rely 
on  magnets  to  speed  atomic  particles  and  to 
bend  their  paths  around  a  circular  truck. 
Doubling  the  strength  of  the  magnets  could 
halve  the  siae  of  an  accelerator  needed  to 
produce  colllskms  of  a  given  energy. 

Sdenttets  trying  to  generate  electricity  by 
nuclear  fuskm— an  endeavor  that  has  long 
frustrated  researchers  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity and  elsewhere— need  magnetic  fields  to 
confine  the  reaction.  Some  researchers  have 
suggested  that  the  new  materials  could  fi- 
nally make  fusion  wortcable. 

Fsw  f  auiui  int  botlt 

The  idea  of  levitating  trains— trains  that 
dispense  with  wheels  and  friction  by  float- 
ing in  the  grip  of  magnets— has  long  been 
associated  with  superconductivity,  but  only 
a  few  prototypes  have  been  built.  Such  tech- 
ntdogies.  not  quite  practical  when  liquid 
hdlum  is  necessary,  may  now  be  within 
reach. 

As  they  pass  currents  through  chunks  of 
the  new  superconductors  and  bombard 
them  with  Z-rays  to  explore  their  molecular 
structure,  scientists  acknowledge  that  their 
preliminary  results  are  only  estimates.  "It's 
a  pure  numbers  game."  said  Theodore  H. 
OebaOe  of  Stanford  University.  "The  ex- 
trapolations are  uncertain  and  the  instabil- 
ities are  not  yet  charted." 

But  they  are  encouraged  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  material  has  been  made  at  the 
scores  of  laboratories  joining  the  research 
effort.  The  elements  of  the  superconductor 
are  lnexi>ensive.  The  task  of  mixing  them  is 
strictly  a  low-tedinology  affair. 

So  the  new  superconductors  may  soon  be 

oommonidaoe.  Researchers  at  Los  Alamos 

National   Laboratory  said   yesterday   that 

anyone  with  $50  worth  of  chemicals  and  a 

microwave  oven  could  make  their  own. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  20.  1987] 

DiaoovaaiB  Baoic  a  "Woodstock"  ros 

Pbtsics 

(By  James  Oleick) 

No  sooner  was  a  breakthrough  announced 
than  it  was  obsolete,  and  only  the  coming  of 
dawn  yesterday  ended  what  participants 
called  the  most  extraordinary  sciratific 
meeting  in  memory. 

Physicists  from  three  continents  con- 
verged on  the  New  York  Hilton  for  a  hastily 
scheduled  special  conference  on  a  string  of 
diseoverles  that  seem  certain  to  produce  a 
rapid  cascade  of  commercial  applications  in 
electricity,  magnetism  and  electronics. 

The  doors  opened  early  Wednesday 
evening  to  a  roar,  a  blur  of  color  and  a  stam- 
peding abandonmoit  of  professorial  dignity. 
Within  three  minutes,  the  crowd  had  filled 
all  1.300  seats,  and  nearly  1.000  more  physi- 
cists Jammed  the  aisles  and  pressed  against 
the  walls.  Outside,  hundreds  more  strained 
to  get  in. 

Several  scientists  called  it  the  "Wood- 
stock" of  physics.  "It's  a  phenomenon— 
there's  never  been  anything  like  it  in  the 
history  of  physics."  said  Theodore  H.  Oe- 
balle  of  Stanford  University. 
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1  he  fast-breaking  research  on  supercon- 
du  ters.  materials  that  carry  electricity 
wifhout  any  loss  of  energy,  has  over- 
wljelmed  the  ability  of  scientific  Journals  to 
cogmiunlcate  it.  and  the  meeting,  called  by 
th<  American  Physical  Society,  brought  new 
revelations,  "some  incredibly  exciting  re- 
suEs."  as  Neil  W.  Ashcroft.  chairman  of  the 
so^ety's  division  of  condensed-matter  phys- 
icai  said  in  opening  the  meeting. 

'*What  we're  seeing  here  is  one  of  the 
m«^  exciting  developments  in  decades."  he 

t"It'8  utterly  remarkable,  and  I  think 
's  more  to  come." 
TnfFSRATUBKS  AU  KXT 
!  reason  for  excitement  is  the  discovery 
of  knaterials  that  carry  current  with  no  Ices 
of  (energy  whatsoever  at  record  high  tem- 
peratures, ss  high  as  92  kelvlns,  or  -  294  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  temperatures  that  mean 
the  difference  between  impractical  and 
practical. 

Before  the  breakthroughs,  superconduc- 
ton  were  a  multibillion-dollar  business,  but 
thgy  were  limited  to  applications  that  Justi- 
fied the  enormous  expense  of  cooling  the 
nu  terials  almost  to  the  physical  limit.  Now, 
wii  h  a  host  of  everyday  applications  in 
sig  it,  scores  of  laboratories  around  the 
world  have  Joined  the  effort  to  understand 
the  materials,  to  discover  new  ones  and  to 
turn  them  into  shapes  that  can  be  used  in 

Tiology. 
Alex  Mailer,  of  the  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corporation's  laboratory  in 
Zurich,  announced  the  development  of  a  su- 
perconducting thin  film  for  electronics 
"which  has  been  done  over  the  weekend." 
Bertram  Batlogg  of  A.T.&  T.  Bell  Laborato- 
ries stunned  the  crowd  by  plunking  down  on 
th^  overhead  projection  a  washer-size  semi- 
coaducting  ring  and  then  pulling  out  of  his 
ixjiket,  wrapped  in  notebook  paper,  a  sheet 
of  Wide  tape  made  of  the  material,  like  vinyl 
to  the  touch. 

I  "OUR  LIVES  HAVX  CHAMGXD" 

Amid  the  intensity,  the  Jostling,  "the  mad- 
ness," as  one  theorist  said,  the  audience 
strained  to  see  chart  after  chart  of  technical 
data.  Then,  giving  In  to  the  revival-meeting 
feiVor,  Dr.  Batlogg  set  aside  his  graphs  and 
said  simply,  "I  think  our  lives  have 
changed,"  and  the  hall  erupted  with  shouts 
and  applause. 

"The  physicists  cheered  colleagues  from 
overseas  whom  most  had  never  met:  Dr. 
Miller  from  Zurich,  Zhao  Zhongxian  from 
Bojing,  Shojl  Tanaka  from  Tokyo,  along 
wi|h  C.W.  Chu  of  the  University  of  Houston 
and  Dr.  Batlogg.  These  are  some  of  the  sci- 
entists, E>r.  Ashcroft  declared,  "who  set  this 
magnificent  engine  running." 

DKvaLOPMKirrs  akx  dbscribed 

Among  the  developments  announced  at 
the  meeting,  in  some  cases  by  scientists  tele- 
phoning their  laboratories  to  get  the  latest 
data,  were  these: 

At  least  eight  new  materials,  all  relatively 
eagy  to  make,  share  the  ability  to  become 
superconducting  at  around  90  kelvins,  or 
-398  degrees  Fahrenheit,  several  laborato- 
riep  have  found. 

Ileal-world  applications  have  progressed 
mOre  quickly  than  expected.  Speakers  de- 
scribed magnetic  fields  greater  than  any 
that  have  been  seen  on  earth  and  proto- 
types of  electronic  circuits  that  would  oper- 
ate at  high  speed  and  without  generating 
heU. 

'  The  discovery  of  yet  another  compound— 
es|  tecially  surprising  because  it  contains  a 
mt  gnetic  metal,  gadolinium,  that  is  ordinar- 
11]|  known  to  prevent  superconductivity- 


was  reilorted  by  researchers  from  the  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory  in  New  Mexico. 

The  ^oBtDB  of  telegraphic  reports  were 
limited  to  a  bare  five  minutes  each.  Even  so. 
they  wait  on  until  3:15  yesterday  morning, 
televised  over  monitors  in  the  Hilton's  corri- 
dors, wjhere  more  physicists  clustered  in 
knots,  drinking  coffee  and  scribbling  notes. 
Even  after  the  formal  adjournment,  many 
lingered  until  6  A.M. 

Some  scientists  continue  to  urge  caution 
about  [wedictlng  quick  success  for  the  new 
materia  k,  but  most  were  highly  encouraged 
by  the  !  lood  of  new  findings.  Measurements 
of  crud  U  properties  have  improved  weekly. 
tMurticufeirly  the  ability  of  the  superconduc- 
tors to  handle  large  magnetic  fields.  Ques- 
tions remain,  however,  about  their  ability  to 
carry  large  amounts  of  current. 

SAVINGS  IN  nrCROT  COSTS 

Some  suggested  that  billions  of  dollars  in 
energy  costs  could  eventually  be  saved  by 
superconducting  transmission  lines  and 
energy  Storage  devices.  Such  devices  would 
be  gigantic  colls  that  would  store  electricity 
in  the  form  of  magnetic  fields,  losing  no 
energy  gt  all  to  resistance. 

Other  applications  of  the  superconductors 
include  such  things  as  advanced  magnetic 
imaging^  machines  for  medical  diagnosis  and 
levitate^  high-speed  trains  supported  by 
magnet^.  The  powerful  magnets  and  in- 
creased efficiency  of  superconductors  could 
make  possible  electric  motors  one-tenth 
their  pnesent  size  as  well  as  supercomputers 
that  would  be  considerably  smaller  and 
faster  ttian  current  ones. 

"All  ^hose  applications  will  involve  a 
major  (Jhange  in  the  infrastructure  of  our 
society,^'  said  E>r.  Chu.  who  discovered  the 
first  material  that  becomes  superconducting 
at  90  kelvins.  Many  more  applications  will 
become  possible  If  the  critical  temperature 
can  be  raised  to  room  temperature,  and  Dr. 
Chu  declared,  "I  believe  room  temperature 
is  possil^le." 

Afterward,  he  also  suggested  a  potential 
for  satellite  applications,  since  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  satellite  in  space — at  least,  the  side 
facing  away  from  the  sun — is  quite  low. 
"The  nmterial  we  have  now  is  room  temper- 
ature up  there,"  he  said. 

The  materials  are  brittle,  baked  in  ovens 
from  mixtures  of  powders.  But  the  ability  to 
make  sheets  of  them,  ready  to  form  any 
shape  imaginable,  seemed  like  strong  cause 
for  optimism.  "It  shows  there  are  going  to 
be  ingenious  solutions,"  said  Dr.  Geballe  of 
Stanfoijd. 

Because  they  are  ceramics,  the  materials 
already^  have  a  highly  developed  manufac- 
turing technology  waiting,  the  same  tech- 
nology that  mass-produces  ceramics  in  ev- 
erything from  toilet  bowls  to  delicate  elec- 
tronic devices. 

The  basic  composition  Is  highly  ordinary, 
a  copper  oxide,  but  to  take  on  the  unusual 
electrode  properties  the  materials  must  be 
laced  w)th  such  elements  as  lanthanum  and 
yttriuiQ,  so-called  rare  earths.  One  question- 
er asked  whether  the  need  for  such  ele- 
ments Would  limit  the  kind  of  large  scale  ap- 
plicatlans  that  scientists  are  beginning  to 
envisioa. 

Dr.  Batlogg  said  he  doubted  it.  "In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they're  called  rare  earths, 
they're  not  so  rare  at  all."  he  said.  Lantha- 
num. Ih  particular,  is  quite  inexpensive, 
other  Scientists  said,  and  all  the  elements 
could  be  mined  in  greater  abundance. 

AppU^tlons  aside,  the  breakthrough  in 
supercc  nducting  poses  a  challenge  to  the 
f  undan  ental  theory  of  physics.  The  present 


highly  successful  understanding  of  super- 
ctmducUvlty  seems  to  break  down  complete- 
ly when  It  comes  to  explaining  the  new  ma- 
terials. 

As  night  turned  to  morning,  a  speaker  fin- 
ished his  technical  report  and  paused  to  dis- 
play a  slogan  in  brii^  letters  on  the  screen 
overhead.  "I  am  extremely  happy  to  be  a 
part  of  these  adventures."  Cheers  filled  the 
room,  and  the  echoes  rang  from  the  televi- 
sion monitors  outside. 

[From  the  New  York  Ttmes.  Mar.  38, 1987] 
New  Oani  am  Ctamocnma  Elkiucitt 


Dr.  Chen  said.  "Our  goal  is  to  make  a  single 
phase  materiaL" 

Advances  are  coming  quickly  In  superoon- 
ditive  materials  because  scientists  are  rapid- 
ly gaining  an  understanding  of  the  physics 
and  chemistry  of  the  compounds  involved. 
Although  the  identification  of  a  material 
that  becomes  superconductive  at  240  kelvins 
appears  to  put  the  Wayne  State  group  in 
the  front  of  the  pack  of  researchers.  Dr. 
Chen  said  he  expects  to  be  passed  by  quick- 
ly. 

"Somebody  could  announce  a  room  tem- 
perature material  at  any  mmnent."  he  said. 


L  SS 


(By  John  Holusha) 

Dnaon.  March  37.— Scientists  at  Wayne 
State  University,  using  an  unconventional 
tesUng  technique,  say  they  have  identified  a 
material  that  carries  electricity  without  any 
loss  of  energy  at  a  temperature  much 
wanner  than  previously  reported. 

The  development  is  the  latest  In  a  rapid- 
fire  sequence  of  advances  in  the  supercon- 
ducting of  electricity.  Until  recently,  most 
superoonductors  had  to  be  cooled  to  nearly 
absolute  sero.  or  480  degrees  below  sero 
Fahrenheit,  which  made  than  impractica- 
ble for  most  appUcaUons. 

But  scientists  have  in  recent  numths  dis- 
covered materials  that  became  superam- 
ductlng  at  much  warmer  temperatures,  with 
room-temperature  superconduction  now 
seen  as  within  the  range  of  possibility.  Such 
materials  are  expected  to  have  a  wide  range 
of  commercial  applications  in  electricity 
transmission,  electronics  and  computers. 

TWO-PHASS  MATBUAI.  DBVKLOPSD 

Dr.  J.T.  Chen  and  Dr.  Lowell  Wenger, 
both  physicists  at  Wayne  SUte,  said  they 
had  developed  a  ceramic  material  with  two 
phases,  different  crystalline  formations  of 
molecules,  one  of  which  becomes  a  super- 
conductor at  about  27  degrees  below  sero 
Fahrenheit,  or  340  kelvins.  Until  now,  the 
highest  reported  temperature  for  supercon- 
ductivity with  this  family  of  materials  was 
about  379  degrees  below  sero  Fahrenheit,  or 
100  kelvins. 

The  material,  the  scientisU  said.  Is  a 
copper  oxide  laced  with  the  elements 
barium  and  yttrium,  which  is  similar  to  sub- 
stances used  by  other  researchers.  But  earli- 
er measurements  had  not  clearly  detected 
the  properties  of  the  second  phase,  in  which 
superconduction  occurs  at  the  warmer  tem- 
perature. 

Dr.  Chen  said  he  had  disagreed  with  col- 
leagues at  a  meeting  last  week  of  physicists 
in  New  York  who  said  there  were  hints  that 
superconductivity  was  taking  place  at  the 
higher  temperatuire.  "I  was  arguing  with 
pe<vle  that  superconductivity  at  340  de- 
grees Kelvin  was  wrong."  he  said  today. 
"That's  why  we  did  the  test." 

To  check  the  properties  of  the  phases.  Dr. 
Chen  and  Dr.  Wenger  applied  high-frequen- 
cy alternating  current  to  the  material  and 
measured  a  direct  current  voltage  coming 
from  it.  This  proved  that  at  least  part  of  the 
material  was  a  superocmductor  at  the  higher 
temperature.  Dr.  Chen  said. 

"Using  the  high-frequency  alternating 
current,  we  were  able  to  pick  up  the  traces 
of  superconductivity,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  much 
more  sensitive  test,"  he  added,  than  simply 
measuring  the  electrical  resistance  of  a  ma- 
terial as  the  temperature  Is  varied. 

The  next  step.  Dr.  Chen  said.  Is  to  identify 
which  phase  of  the  material  is  the  higher- 
temperature  superconductor  and  then  try  to 
isolate  it.  "We're  not  completely  sure  which 
(me  it  is.  but  we  have  a  pretty  good  idea." 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  883.  A  bill  to  extend  the  tempo- 
rary duty  suspension  on  O-Benzyl-p- 
chlorophenol;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

DUTY  TRKATimT  OP  O-BBHZTI^P- 
CRLOROFHKHOL 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  duty  suspension  blU  for  a 
cheml(»l.  O-Benzl-p-chlorophenol 

[OBPCPl. 

U.S.  duties  on  imports  of  OBPCJP  are 
now  suspended,  but  that  suspension  is 
due  to  expire  on  November  1,  1987. 
The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
extend  the  suspension  of  duties  on 
this  product  until  December  31, 1991. 

This  duty  suspension  wiU  help  keep 
and  expand  Jobs  in  Delaware.  Imports 
of  OBPCP  are  vital  to  a  small  Dela- 
ware chemical  company  named  NIPA 
Laboratories.  NIPA  Laboratories  sells 
OBPCP  to  other  companies  and  also 
processes  it  into  a  formulation  that  it 
then  sells  to  germicide  and  insecticide 
manufacturers.  The  germicide  prod- 
ucts made  from  OBPCP  are  used  in 
health  care,  and  institutional  and  in- 
dtistrlal  applications.  These  manufac- 
tures also  benefit  from  duty-free  im- 
ports of  OBPCP. 

NIPA  Laboratories  plans  to  expand 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  but  this  ex- 
pansion depends  on  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  sales  of  OBPCP.  Fur  this 
ireason.  I  very  much  hope  the  Congress 
will  act  expeditiously  to  approve  this 
duty  suspension  bill.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  IX 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CRAifSTOH,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerht]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  12.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  remove  the 
expiration  date  for  eligibility  for  the 
educational  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothiham.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLnn»]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  39.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
make  the  exclusion  from  gross  income 
of  amounts  paid  for  employee  educa- 
tional assistance  permanent. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsiblb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoBXl  was  added  as  a  cosponaor 
of  S.  69.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the 
basis  recovery  rule  for  pension  plans. 

8.  T4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Okamm.  the 
names  of  the  Smator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  SFBCxml  and  the  BeoMXor 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  RoocDBXia] 
were  added  as  cospouMHV  of  8.  74,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  charitable  con- 
tribution deduction  for  certain 
amoimts  paid  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
an  institution  of  higher  educati<Hi. 

S.  STO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Htimfhrst,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  tronn  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  270,  a  bill  to  provide  a  transition 
periixl  for  the  full  implementation  of 
the  nonrecurring  adoption  expenses 
reimbursement  program. 

S.  STl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hoiiphbkt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  271,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1001 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
permit  family  planning  projects  to 
offer  adoption  services. 
s.  sss 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassxbattm. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DsCoiTciin]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  336,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Sectirities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to 
impose  disclosure  requirements  on  per- 
sons acquiring  more  than  5  per 
centum  of  certain  classes  of  securities. 

S.SflT 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kasskbauk, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  397,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

S.  «SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hduh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLKS]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  455,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore 
income  averaging  for  farmers,  to  re- 
store the  investment  tax  credit  and  ac- 
celerated cost  recovery  for  property 
used  in  the  trade  or  business  of  farm- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  614 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KnnfXDT.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  LxAHT].  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschli),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  ShblbtI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClusc] 
were  added  as  cnsponaors  of  S.  514,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training  Act  to 
establish  an  incentive  bonus  for  the 
successful  placement  of  certain  em- 
ployable  dependent  individuals,  to  pro- 
vide targeting  of  assistance  from  cer- 
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tain  carryover  funds  for  such  individ- 
uals, and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  •»• 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochbaii.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Oou]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  a.  696.  a  bill  to  provide  that  full- 
time  magistrates  and  bankruptcy 
Judges  receive  a  salary  equal  to  92  per- 
cent of  the  salary  paid  to  Judges  of  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

S.  TO! 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prozmiiuc  the 
name  of  the  Sooator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuQAK]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  708.  a  bill  to  require  annual  aft- 
proprlatkms  of  funds  to  support 
timber  management  and  resource  con- 
servaticm  on  the  Tongass  National 
]Porest. 

S.  TM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mttbkowski. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  Mnoasxi]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  764,  a  bill  to  deny 
funds  for  projects  using  products  or 
services  of  foreign  countries  that  deny 
fair  market  opportunities. 

S.  TTI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kbhkkdt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
Oil.  StAFroRD],  Que  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  SuoH],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Oorc].  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkih],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochhah],  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
778,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  star  schools 
program  under  which  grants  are  made 
to  educational  telecommunications 
partnerships  to  develop,  construct, 
and  acquire  telecommunications  facili- 
ties and  equipment  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  instruction  of  mathematics. 
adenoe.  and  foreign  languages,  and  for 
other  piurposes. 

S.  7«S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  WiLSOH]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
aar  ot  8.  795.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  water  rights  claims  of 
the  La  Jolla.  Rincon.  San  Pasqual, 
Pauma.  and  Pala  Bands  of  Mission  In- 
dians in  San  Diego  County,  CA,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  (00 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brzaux,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
StsvbisI  was  added  as  a  cosiTonsor  of 
S.  800.  a  biU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Tranqwrtation  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

S.  Ml 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Dahtorth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCair]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  861.  a  bill  to  require  certain 
actions  by  the  Secretary  of  Transix>r- 
tation  regarding  certain  drivers  of 
motor  vehicles  and  motor  carriers. 


SKNATK  JOUfT  RnOLUTIOM  13 

At  I  the  request  of  Mr.  Stums,  the 
nam^  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  THt7RMOin>]  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Oarn]  were 
addev  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
lution  13,  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  tlie  English  language. 

SENATE  JOUfT  RESOLUTION  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstok,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  ^lEGLx]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  "National 
P.O.^.  Recognition  Day." 

I     SENATE  jonrr  resolution  87 

At  {the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Rescdution  87,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  November  17,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Community  Education  Day." 

SENATE  CORC0IUtENT  RESOLUTIOR  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
nam<s  of  the  Seiuttor  from  Indiana 
[Mr.iQuATLEl,  the  Senator  from  New 
Tortc  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Conciirrent  Resolution  IS,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  no  major  change  in 
the  payment  methodology  for  physi- 
cian^ services,  Including  services  fur- 
nished to  hospital  inpatients,  under 
the  Medicare  Program  should  be  made 
until  reports  required  by  the  99th 
Congress  have  been  received  and  eval- 
uate^- 

^ATX  CONCXmBXNT  RXSOLimON  38 

At  I  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  $ames  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Pord],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
les]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  55,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  the 
imposition  of  charges  for  outpatient 
care  provided  in  medical  facilities  of 
the  uniformed  services  to  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  dependents 
of  retired  members,  and  dependents  of 
members  serving  on  active  duty. 

SENATE  resolution  174 

At  I  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  and  the  Sena- 
tor ik'om  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 174,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  condemning  the 
Soviet-Cuban  build-up  in  Angola  and 
the  severe  human  rights  violations  of 
the  ^larxist  regime  in  Angola. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  178 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
nam  >  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
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[Mr.  Nicfoss]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Setiate  Resolution  175,  a  resolu- 
tion regarding  the  policy  for  reviewing 
the  negotiation  record  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  177— COM- 
MENDmO  DAVID  J.  PRATT 
FOR  mS  SERVICE  TO  THE 
SENAltE 

Mr.  ByRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; whieh  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  177 

Whereas  David  J.  Pratt  has  faithfully 
served  th!  Senate  ft8  an  officer  of  the 
Senate,  anfl 

Whereas^  the  Senate  wishes  to  express  its 
appreciation  for  his  dedicated  service  as  an 
officer  of  ttie  Senate,  and 

Whereas  the  said  David  J.  Pratt  at  all 
times  has  discharged  the  Important  duties 
and  respo^ibilitles  of  his  office  with  great 
efficiency  and  diligence;  and 

Whereas  prior  to  his  service  as  Secretary 
for  the  Majority  and  Secretary  for  the  BU- 
norlty  he  served  the  Senate  in  other  impor- 
tant capacities,  and 

Whereas  his  loyalty,  dedication,  unfailing 
good  humor,  and  incisive  manner  will  be 
missed  by  all:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  David  J.  Pratt  is  hereby 
commended  for  his  faithful  and  outstanding 
service  to  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
to  David  Jj  Pratt. 


SENATE 
ELECTING 


RESOLUTION  178— 

C.  ABBOTT  SAPPOLD 

FOR   THE  MA- 


AS  SECRETARY 

joRrrr 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  td 

I  S.  Res.  178 

Reiolvedi  That  C.  Abbott  Saffold  be,  and 
she  is  hereby,  elected  Secretary  for  the  Ma- 
jority of  tfie  Senate  effective  April  1.  1987. 


SENATI3  RESOLUTION  179— TO 
CONGjlATULATE  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY I  OF  TENNESSEE  LADY 
VOLS  IAND  THEIR  COACH,  PAT 
HEADJSUMMITT  ON  WINNING 
THE  1 1987  NCAA  NATIONAL 
WOMB'S  BASKETBALL  CHAM- 
PIONS 


Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Sasser,  for  him- 
self and  pix.  Gore)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

I  S.  Res.  170 

Whereas,  the  women's  baslietbaU  team  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  Lady  Vols, 
are  proves  winners,  having  appeared  in  the 
Final  Four  of  the  NCAA  Women's  Basket- 
ball Tourbament  8  times  in  the  past  11 
years.        | 

Whereas,  the  Lady  Vols  have  further  dis- 
played their  mastery  of  the  game  of  basket- 
ball by  cabturing  the  Southeastern  Confer- 
ence Chai  Dpionship  in  1980  and  1985  and 


winning  the  Mideast  Regional  C^hampion- 
shlp  in  1982.  1984,  1986  and  1987, 

Whereas,  the  Lady  Vols  have  compiled  an 
impressive  streak  of  eleven  straight  seasons 
in  which  they  have  won  twenty  or  more 
games. 

Whereas,  Pat  Head  Summitt,  the  coach  of 
the  Lady  Vols,  has  compiled  a  record  of  318 
wins  and  only  102  losses  in  her  thirteen 
years  leading  the  Lady  Vols, 

Whereas,  Pat  Head  Summitt's  dedication 
to  the  education  of  her  players  equals  her 
zeal  for  the  game  of  basketball. 

Whereas,  during  her  thirteen  years  at  the 
helm  of  the  Lady  Vols,  Coach  Pat  Head 
Summitt  has  obtained  a  virtually  perfect 
one  hundred  percent  graduation  rate  for 
her  players. 

Whereas,  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Ijkdy  Vols  appeared  in  the  1987  National 
Championship  Game  and  conducted  a  clinic 
on  defensive  play,  holding  Louisiana  Tech 
to  just  44  points. 

Whereas,  the  defensive  performance  of 
the  Lady  Vols  held  Louisiana  Tech  to  the 
lowest  point  total  in  the  history  of  the 
NCAA  Women's  Basketball  Championship 
Tournament, 

Whereas,  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Lady  Vols  won  the  1987  NCAA  Women's 
Basketball  Championship  in  a  convincing 
manner  with  a  67-44  victory  over  Louisiana 
Tech:  Therefore,  it  Is 

Resolved,  That  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see Lady  Vols  and  Coach  Pat  Head  Summitt 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  an  outstanding 
season:  It  is  further 

Raolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
congratulates  Coach  Pat  Head  Summitt  and 
the  Lady  Vols  on  capping  this  impressive 
season  off  with  being  crowned  the  NCAA 
Women's  Basketball  Champions  for  1987. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  180— AU- 
THORIZING PRODUCTION  OF 
DOCUMENTS  BY  THE  SENATE 
SELECT     COMMITTEE     ON     IN- 

telligenc:e 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  180 

Whereas,  in  November  and  December, 
1988,  and  January,  1987,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  investigated  and  held 
closed  hearings  on  the  arms  sales  to  Iran 
which  occurred  in  1985  and  1986,  and  on  the 
alleged  diversion  to  the  Nicaraguan  opposi- 
tion of  funds  from  those  sales; 

Whereas,  the  Independent  Counsel  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  in  /n  re  Oliver  L. 
North,  et  eU.  (D.C.  Clr.  Div.  No.  86-6,  Dec.  19, 
1986)  to  investigate  possible  violations  of 
federal  laws  arising  from  those  activities  has 
requested  transcripts  of  those  closed  hear- 
ings in  furtherance  of  his  investigation; 

Whereas,  after  consultation  with  the 
Select  Committee  on  Secret  Military  Assist- 
ance to  Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
appointed  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  23 
(100th  Congress),  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  has  agreed  to  provide  to  the  In- 
dependent Counsel  transcripts  of  its  closed 
hearings,  and  related  documents,  subject  to 
appropriate  security  and  other  safeguards, 
and  the  consent  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  administrative  or  Judicial 
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process,  be  taken  from  its  control  or  posses- 
sion but  by  permission  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  It  appears  that  documents, 
papers,  and  records  under  the  control  of  or 
in  the  possession  of  the  Senate  may  pro- 
mote the  administration  of  Justice  and  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  the  Senate  will  take 
such  action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice consistently  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, acting  Jointly,  are  authorized  to 
provide  the  Independent  Counsel  with  tran- 
scripts, and  related  documents,  of  closed 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  arms  sales  to 
Iran  and  the  alleged  diversion  of  funds  to 
the  Nicaraguan  opposition,  subject  to  the 
Independent  Counsel's  agreement  to  abide 
by  appropriate  security  and  other  require- 
ments established  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


HOUSING  AND  (X>MMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


RIEGLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AM£ND2iCENT  NO.  89 

Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, and  Mr.  D'Amato)  proposed  an 
amendment,  which  was  subsequently 
modified  and  further  modified,  to  the 
bill  (S.  825)  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  between  lines  19  and  20,  add 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(e)  Postponement  op  Imflementation  op 
Regulations  Dealing  With  Flood  Plain 
Management  Standards.— The  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency's  revised 
regulations  relating  to  flood  plain  manage- 
ment standards  (51  Federal  Register  30290, 
August  25,  1986)  shall  not  be  effective 
during  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Dxiring  such 
60-day  period,  the  Director  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  solic- 
it and  receive  public  comment  and  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  study  of  the 
impact  on  small  business  of  such  regula- 
tions. 

On  page  7,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  Maxlmun.  Mortgage  Amount.— Section 
203(b)(2)(A)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "133  W  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "150". 

On  page  43,  line  16.  strike  out  "amount 
calculated"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for- 
mula value". 

On  page  43,  between  lines  22  and  23, 
insert  the  following: 

(d)  Retention  of  Urban  County  Classifica- 
tion.—Section  102(a)(6)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  in  the  second  sentence  by  insert- 
ing "or  1984"  after  "fiscal  year  1983". 

On  page  55,  line  19,  strike  out  "subsection 
(h)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(g)". 

At  the  bottom  of  page  55,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(i)  LnoTATioN  ON  GRANT  AMOUNTS.— Sec- 
tion 119  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


"(aXl)  The  maTirrumi  grant  amount  for  a 
project  under  subsection  (bX2)  of  this  sec- 
tion is  $6,000,000. 

"(2)  The  maximum  grant  amoimt  for  a 
project  under  subsection  (bXl)  of  this  sec- 
tion is  $6,000,000  during  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989,  except  that  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  a  project  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  average  cost  for 
each  new  permanent  Job  does  not  exceed 
$8,000  and  that  the  average  cost  for  each 
permanent  Job  retained  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost  to  the  community  does  not 
exceed  $8,000.". 

On  page  60,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following: 

(d)  Transfers  to  Qualified  Communitt 
Organizations.— ( 1 )  Section  810(bKl)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  "or  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (1)  to  qualified  community 
organizations.". 

(2)  Section  810  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fnliowing: 

"(DA  unit  of  general  local  government,  or 
a  State,  or  a  public  agency  designated  by  a 
unit  of  general  local  government  or  a  State 
may  transfer  any  real  property  that  it  re- 
ceives under  subsection  (a)  or  purchases 
under  subsection  (h)  to  a  qualified  commu- 
nity organization.  Qualified  community  or- 
ganizations will  be  limited  to  those  organi- 
zations— 

"(1)  that  are  incorporated  and  controlled 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  whose  members  re- 
ceive no  compensation  of  any  kind  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties; 

"(2)  that  are  organized  exclusively  for 
charitable,  educational,  or  scientific  pur- 
poses, or  the  promotion  of  social  welfare; 

"(3)  that  qualify  as  exempt  organizations 
under  section  501(cX3)  or  501(cK4)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  (Dode  of  1986;  and 

"(4)  that  agree  to  assist  the  applicable 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
with  the  selection  of  homesteaders,  selec- 
tion, inspection,  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
properties,  and  to  perform  such  other  func- 
tions as  may  be  agreed  between  the  States 
or  unit  of  general  local  government  and  the 
qualified  nonprofit  organization,  including 
the  acceptance  of  title  to  property  and  the 
conveyance  of  the  property  to  the  home- 
steaders subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  elsewhere  in  this  section.". 

On  page  62.  line  19,  insert  "(a)  Hartpord, 
Connecticut.-"  before  "Notwithstanding". 

On  page  63,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

(b)  I^BANON,  Pennstltania. —Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  or  other 
requirement,  the  City  of  Lebanon  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  is  authorized  to 
retain  any  land  disposition  proceeds  from 
the  financially  closed-out  Southside  Urban 
Renewal  Project  (R-«35(c))  not  paid  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  to  use  such  proceeds  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requironents  of  the  commu- 
nity development  block  grant  program  spec- 
ified in  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974.  The  City  of 
Lebanon  shall  retain  such  proceeds  in  a 
lump  sum  and  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  and 
use,  in  accordance  with  this  section,  all  past 
and  future  earnings  from  such  proceeds,  in- 
cluding any  interest. 
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.  in.  ATAiLAHunr  or  oohhiuuti  dbtbot. 
■4Kai  QMutn  RMiDmrani 


nyhr 


•ad  (B)  u 


106(eX»oftbe 

Oommantty  Devdopmait  Aet 


'(AT*  altar  Um  pancnph 


Mbpansmdii  (A) 

dMHM  <i)  and  (U).  napteOwtir. 


0>  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlBC  new  aulvarasra^ 

"(B)  The  rwiuliwBMta  of  aubparacraph 
<A)  do  not  prevent  the  uae  of  awWanrr 
under  thia  title  for  the  derelopment  eatab- 
IttBMmt.  and  operation  for  not  to  exceed  1 
yean  after  tta  eatahUahment  of  a  unlfonn 
■MMipjtwy  telephope  nomber  ajratem  if  the 
Secretary  detennlnea  that— 

"(1)  audi  ayatem  will  contribute  aubataa- 
tlany  to  the  nfety  of  the  reaidenta  of  the 

SIVA  flO^rod  v^  W^lt  flVBtflflttI 

"(11)  not  leaa  than  ftl  percent  of  the  uae  of 
the  ayatem  wffl  be  by  peiaon  of  low  and 
naniVratr  income;  and 

"(ill)  other  VBderal  fundi  received  by  the 
grantee  are  not  available  for  the  develop- 
BMnt.  eatahUahment.  and  opoatloo  of  auch 
ayatem  due  to  the  inauffielency  of  the 
aoMiunt  of  such  fundi,  the  reatrictlona  on 
the  uae  of  audi  funda,  or  the  prior  conmilt- 
ment  of  auch  funda  for  other  purpoeea  by 
the  grantee. 

The  percentage  of  the  coat  of  the  derelop- 
BMOt.  eatahUahment.  and  operation  of  auch 
a  ayatem  that  may  be  paid  from  amlaranre 
under  thla  title  naay  not  exceed  the  percent- 
age <tf  the  population  to  be  served  that  la 
up  of  peraona  of  low  and  moderate 


"(b)  Apfucabiutt.— 

(1)  Ik  Gsbbui.— The  amendments  made 
by  thia  seetian  ahall  be  applicable  to 
Mi»««iiit«  oiade  available  for  fiacal  year  1987 
MiH  ffjt^  nnn^if^Hm  fiacal  year. 

(S)  Nonncuioa  or  Obarbb.— Not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Hotiaing  and  Uiban  Devel- 
opment shall  notify  each  grantee  of  asaist- 
anoe  under  aection  106  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  for 
fiacal  year  1987  of  the  availability  of  such 
~— '•*-~~  for  the  development,  establish- 
ment, and  oper^km  of  a  unlfonn  emngen- 
cy  t^ephone  number  system  in  accordance 
with  section  lOMcxaXB)  of  such  Act. 

(c)  NonoL— Not  later  than  the  expiratimi 
of  the  SO'day  period  foUowing  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thia  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
jfrai^tng  and  Urban  Development  shall  by 
notice  eatabUah  such  requirements  as  may 
be  neceasary  to  carry  out  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section.  Such  notice  shall  not 
be  subject  to  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
Statea  Code,  or  sectitm  7(c)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  wniMhiy  toA  Urban  Development 
Act. 

(d)  RaouLATioin.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shaU  Issue  such 
regulations,  baaed  on  the  notice  required  by 
aubaectian  (c).  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  amendments  made  by  this  section. 
Such  regulationa  shall  be  published  for 
jMiwinMiit  in  the  Federal  Register  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thteAet. 

On  page  85.  between  lines  17  and  18. 
Inaert  the  following: 

(c)  Allocatiom  or  AaauTiuio  Briwaaa 
FaooaaMa.— (1)  Section  8  of  the  United 
Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


1)  The  Secretary  shall  not.  during  a 
enter  into  contracts  to  provide 
for  a  number  of  units  under  sub- 
aeeHon  (o)  that  is  greater  than  twice  the 
nuifbCT  of  unite  aaaiated  under  contraeta  en- 
twgd  into  under  subaection  (b)  during  that 

yeoi-"- 

(3 )  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  I  haU  take  effect  on  October  1. 1987. 

B  igtwwtng  with  page  85.  line  19,  strike  out 
aD  I  hrough  page  88,  line  18. 

0 1  page  79,  line  35,  inaert  "unleaa  other- 
wiai     provided    by    contract"    before    the 

B  igtwwtng  with  page  91,  line  3,  strike  out 
thr  lugh  page  93,  line  3,  and  inaert  in  lieu 
the  eof  the  following: 

"( I)  Rbteal  AaaraxABCs.— If  any  family  re- 
gldl  I  in  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  building  pur- 
cha  led  by  a  realdent  management  c(»pora- 
tka .  and  the  family  decides  not  to  purchase 
theTdwelllng  unit,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vkM  to  the  family  such  aasiatance  as  is  neo- 
eaai  ry  to  enable  the  family  to  omtinue  to 
real  to  in  the  dwelling  unit. 

"I  ()  Relocation  assistanpe.— If  any  family 
real  toe  in  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  public  houaing 
protect  in  which  other  dwelling  units  are 
puxfehaaed  under  this  section,  and  the 
f  aoiHy  deddea  not  to  purchaae  the  dwelling 
uniL'and  to  relocate,  the  Secretary  ahaU  at 
thatfamHy's  option— 

"4A)  asalat  the  family  in  relocating  to  a 
dwelling  unit  in  another  public  housing 
and 
provide  to  the  family  such  financial 
other  assistance   as  will   permit  the 
to  obtain  comparable  and  affwdable 
houaing. 
page  101.  between  llnee  3  and  3,  insot 
following: 

VOIKBEB  PROGRAM. 

8(0)  of  the  United  Statea  Housing 
1937  ia  amended— 
the  first  sentmce  of  paragraph  (1), 
by  istriking  out  "In"  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  "demonstration  program"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  may 


(3XA]|  The  Secretary  shaU  alao  eatabUah 
feea  (aa  detennlned  by  the  Secre- 
tary) thit  may  be  charged  by  public  houa- 
ing agnciea  for— 

'(i)  thk  coata  of  prtiiminary  expenaea  in- 
curred ill  connection  with  new  allocatlona  of 
under  the  programa  under  aub- 
sectioos  tb)  and  (oK  and 

"(U)  the  coata  incurred  in  aaatatlng  faml- 
llea  who  experience  difficulty  (aa  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  in  obtaining  appro- 
priate houaing  under  the  programa. 

"(B)  "Bhe  method  uaed  to  calculate  faea 
undn  subparagraph  (A)  shaU  be  the  same 
for  the  •rograaaa  under  subsections  (b)  and 
(o)  and  «>aU  take  into  account  local  coat  dlf- 
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(.%)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  in- 

In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"t4)  Aaaistance  payments  under  this  sub- 
sec^n  ShaU  be  made  for  (A)  lower  Inomie 
who  were  Uvlng  in  rental  projects 
Itated  under  section  17  of  this  Act  or 
533  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
rehabUltatlon  and  who  are  phyaically 
from  their  units,  and  (B)  lower 
famlUes  who  were  Uvlng  In  such 
projects  before  rehablUUtlon  and  who 
wolild  have  to  pay  more  than  30  percent  of 
their  adjusted  Income  for  rent  after  reha- 
bUltatlon whether  they  choose  to  remain  in, 
or  to  move  from,  the  project.  For  the  pur- 
of  this  paragraph,  'physically  dls- 
means  that  the  family  must  move 
of  the  unit  It  is  occupying  because  of 
phy^cal  rehabiUtatlon  actlvitiea  or  be- 
of  overcrowding.". 

aai- 114.  PUBLIC  HOV8D«G  AGENCY  FEBS. 

^)  Section  8  of  the  United  Statea  Housing 
Aa  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  subeection: 

^(rXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a  fee 
tl^  may  be  charged  by  pubUc  housing 
agencies  for  the  costs  incurred  in  admlnis- 
tetlng  the  programs  Ujcider  subsections  (b) 
aad  (o).  The  amount  of  the  fee  for  each 
nu  >nth  for  which  a  dwelling  unit  Is  covered 
b]  an  asalatance  contract  shall  be  8.3  per- 
ce  It  of  the  fair  market  rental  established 
under  subaectkm  (cXl)  for  a  2-bedroom  ex- 
iting rental  dwelling  unit  in  the  market 
of  the  public  housing  agency. 


BBC  na  I  naoBiurT  to  Anmr 

PATHRm 

8(oX7)  of  the  United  Statea  Houa- 
ing Aet  lif  lOTTIa  amended- 

"(1)  in  aubparagraph  (A),  by  atrlUng  out 
"aa  freqaently  as  twice  during  any  five-year 
period"  and  inaerttng  in  lieu  thereof  "annu- 
aUy":aiitf 
"(2)  \yt  striking  out  aubparagraph  (D). 

.  na  4nn)8niBfr  POOLS. 

of  the  United  Statea  Housing 
'  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
!  following: 

Secretary  ahaU  set  aalde  a  por- 

lamounts  appropriated  under  thia 

an  adjustment  pool  to  pay  for 

ita    required    by    paragraph 

ShaU  be  dlatrlbuted  from  the 

;  iwol  on  a  needs  basla.  To  receive 

at.  a  public  houaing  agency 

that  adjustment  funds  are  nee- 

|to    compensate    for    higher    than 

Increasea  in  rent  levels  in  its  Juria- 

I  Distribution  of  adjustment  fimds 

simade  at  the  diacreticm  of  the  Secre- 

»8IVDY. 

oiler  Oeneral  of  the  United 

prepare  and  aubmit  to  the  Can- 

:  later  than  October  30, 1087- 

eport  relating  to  the  administrative 

Ided  for  under  section  8(r)  of  the 

ates  Housing  Act  of  1937  spedfl- 

lether  the  percentage  set  by  section 
8(rXl)  ^f  the  United  Statea  Housing  Act  of 
1937  is  adequate  to  cover  the  coata  of  admin- 
istering] the  programs  under  sections  8(b) 
and  8(oj,  and 

(B)  wnether  the  fee  system  set  under  aec- 
tion 8(rKl)  should  be  restructured  to  reflect 
the  dUperent  characteristics  and  exi>eri- 
ences  of  locaUties  such  as  sise,  geographic 
location,  and  vacancy  ratea;  and 

(2)  a  jreport  comparing  the  voucher  and 
certificate  programs  in  representative  rental 
markets,  and  containing  an  assessment  of 
what  cl^angea  should  be  made  in  either  the 
certificate  or  voucher  programs.  In  prepar- 
nessment,  the  Comptrollo'  Gen- 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
and  Urban  Develoimient  and  other 
tte  Federal  officials  as  weU  as  indi- 
and  natiraial  and  other  organixa- 
^presentlng  pubUc  houaing  agmeiea. 
local  govermnents,  and  tenanta. 

8BC  Z18.  ABT  kSgOCUOKi  RBPORT 

Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
it  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Housink  and  Urban  Development  ahaU 
submit  ]to  (ingress  the  preliminary  findings 
of  the  ABT  Aaiodates  in  connection  with 
the  preparatiMi  of  the  report  entitled  "Eval- 
uation of  the  Housing  Voucher  Demonstxa- 
ti(m  Pr|>gram". 


Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsicm  of 
law  or  other  requirement,  the  Secretary  of 
Houaing  and  Urban  Development  may  not 
require  the  Bay  City  Housing  Commission 
In  the  State  of  Michigan  to  pay  any  amount 
relating  to  ineligible  costs  incurred  with  re- 
spect to  the  pubUc  housing  development 
grant  numbered  Michigan  24-7,  awarded  in 
1974,  under  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  (43  U.S.C.  1401,  tt  $eq.). 

On  page  127,  line  13,  strike  out  "115  per- 
cent of". 

On  page  63,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  f oUowinr. 

8BC.    .  LOAN  CANCXLLAnON. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shaU  cancel  the  indebtedness 
represented  by  loan  number  070024914 
under  section  312  of  the  Houstng  Act  of 
1964.  The  obligor  on  such  loan  Is  reUeved  of 
aU  llaMUty  to  the  Government  for  the  out- 
standing principle  balance  on  such  loan,  for 
the  amount  of  accrued  interest  on  such 
loan,  and  for  any  other  fees  and  charges 
payable  In  connection  therewith. 

Section  214  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1980,  42  U.S.C. 
4136(a),  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  as  f  oUows: 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  agency  or  official  of  a  State  or 
local  government  shaU  have  any  UabUity  for 
the  design  or  lnu>lementation  of  the  Federal 
verification  system  described  in  subeection 
(d)  if  the  implementation  by  the  State  or 
local  agency  or  official  is  in  accordance  with 
Federal  rules  and  regulations. 

(3)  The  verification  system  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  not  supersede  or  affect  any  consent 
agreement  altered  into  or  court  decree  or 
court  order  entered  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NO.  70 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  biU  S.  825,  supra;  as 
foUows: 

Beginning  with  page  46,  line  3,  strike  out 
aU  through  page  57,  line  25,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  f ollowlnK: 

SBC   lU.  URBAN   DEVKLOPMBNT  ACTION  GRANT 
PRtMSRAM. 

Section  119  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974  is  repealed. 
Redesignate  accordingly. 


authorization  request  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1980. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmOTTKB  OW  OOVBUnCKirrAL  ATTAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday,  BAarch  30. 
1987.  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  813,  the 
Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBoomtiTrxB  or  paoDucmnrT  amd  labos 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub(X>m- 
mittee  on  Employment  and  Productivi- 
ty, of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  March  30,  1987,  to  hold  hearings  on 
"The  MOSS  Talks  and  Their  Effects 
on  U.S.  Employment  in  the  Auto  Parts 
Industry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AUTHORITY  FORCOMMITTEES 
TO  M  Khrr 

COMMITTXX  OR  ASMXD  SXRTICES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  duiring  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday.  March  30.  1987,  in 
open  session  to  continue  to  receive  tes- 
timony on  the  military  strategy  of  the 
United  States.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  txiU  ocna- 
mittee,  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  March  30, 
1987,  to  receive  testimony  on  the  mili- 
tary strategy  of  the  United  States  in 
review  of  the  Department  of  Defense 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRUCK  SAFETY 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  last  pie<%  of  an  exception- 
al series  of  articles  by  USA  Today/ 
Gannett  News  Servi(x  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

Clearly,  we  must  keep  up  the  fight 
for  safer  highways. 

The  article  follows: 
[USA  Today.  Monday.  Mar.  30.  1987] 
TaocK  Saictt  m  (^rgbxss 

(Tongressional  committees  are  tattling 
several  aspecte  of  truck  safety  this  year.  At 
least  four  bills  are  pending.  They  would: 

Require  drug  and  alcohol  testing  of  airline 
aud  raU  employees  and  truck  and  bus  driv- 
ers. 

Establish  a  Motor  Carrier  Administivtion 
within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  promote  and  regulate  trucidng,  the 
largest  transportation  Industry. 

Drop  safety  exemptions  in  many  urban 
areas. 

Require  the  government  to  study  uae  of 
antUock  brakes— which  can  stop  truciu 
faster  and  with  more  control— and  tacho- 
graphs or  on-board  computers.  Those  units 
monitor  truck  speed  and  drivers'  hours, 
warn  a  skrator 

Here  are  the  key  members  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  that  deals  with  truck  safety 
issues.  To  write  to  them,  include  the  room 
number  and  office  buUding.  AU  should  be 
addressed  to  Washington  D.C.  30510. 

Ernest  Boilings.  (E>-S.C.).  Russdl  BuUd- 
ing, Room  125  (chairman  committee). 

John  Danforth,  (R-Mo.),  RusseU  BuUding. 
Room  497  (ranking  minority  member). 

James    Exon,    (E>-Neb.).    Hart    BuUding. 
Room  330  (subcommittee  chairman), 
warn  A  RXPaisxHTATivx 

Here  are  the  leading  members  of  the  33- 
member  House  subcommittee  that  deals 
with  tru<±  safety  issues.  To  write  to  them. 
Include  the  room  number  and  office  buUd- 


ing. AU  should  be  addressed  to  Waahingttm. 
D.C.  20515. 

James  Howard,  (D-NJ.),  Cannon  BuUd- 
ing, Room  2188  (committee  diairman). 

John  Paul  Hammerachmldt,  (R-Azk.). 
Cannon  BuUding.  Room  2307  (ranking  mi- 
nority member). 

Glenn  Anderson,  (D-Calif.).  Cannon 
BuUding.  Room  2329  (subcommittee  chair- 
man). 

WRITK  A  BUXXAOCaAT 

Letters  also  can  be  directed  to  the  federal 
government  by  addressing  them  to  following 
people  at  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 400  Seventh  St  SW.  Washington.  D.C. 
20590: 

Elizabeth  Dole,  secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Robert  E.  Farrls,  deputy  administrator. 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

Diane  Steed,  administrator,  Nati<mal 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

OBrriRC  mobk  help 
Tou  can  report  problems  you  encounter  or 
see  with  truck  drivers  to  the  national  hot 
line  of  the  American  Tru<^lng  Associations. 
CaU:  (703)  838-1855. 

Saxna  Promrs  a  Vakibtt  or  Calls 
(By  Denise  Kalette) 

The  five-day  series  on  truck  safety  pub- 
Ushed  in  USA  TODAY  last  week  struck 
nerves  from  Connecticut  to  California. 

Phone  calls  poured  in  by  week's  end. 
Truckers  caUed  from  pay  phones  In  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich..  JacksonviUe,  Fla,  Sioux 
Falls.  S.D.  Many  said  USA  TODAY  was 
"right  on"  in  raising  questions  about  equip- 
ment and  driver  safety. 

Others  felt  truckers  were  singled  out. 

"I  don't  think  it's  fair  to  point  a  finger  at 
the  whole  group  of  truck  drivers."  said 
trucker  Perry  Jason  Williams  of  liberty, 
N.C. 

Many  felt  the  economic  demands  result  in 
hazards  on  the  road.  "Everybody's  driving 
tired."  said  trucker  Rick  Cross  of  Oregon, 
Wis.  Several  hoped  for  legislation  to  curb 
the  ultimately  dangerous  pressure  they  feel 
to  drive  farther  and  faster  to  keep  costs 
down. 

Some  feared  losing  their  Jobs  if  they  re- 
ported safety  violations. 

To  caller  Linda  Tracy  of  Curtice.  Ohio, 
the  safety  issue  is  tragically  doee.  Her 
father-in-law  and  two  friends  were  kiUed 
last  August  when  his  car  was  in  an  accident 
with  a  tanker  truck. 

The  series  was  read  into  the  CoRtatamoR- 
AL  RacoRO.  Legislators  said  the  artidea 
would  spur  safety  laws  in  many  statea. 

CaUers  let  USA  TODAY  know  about  pro- 
posed drug  testing  of  drivers  in  Wiaconain 
and  an  upcoming  safety  ccmferenoe  on 
trucks  in  Syracuse.  N.Y.  a  La  Oosse.  Wis. 
resident  reported  that  a  dump  truck  was 
being  fished  from  the  Black  River— it  had 
blown  a  tire  on  1-90  near  his  home.  The 
driver  was  ki^ed. 

Twenty-eight  students  in  the  sixth-grade 
class  at  the  Durkee  School  Kenoaha.  Wis., 
wrote  to  the  White  House  asking  for  Infor- 
mation on  what's  being  done  about  trwA 
safety.  Student  Heather  BaUey  said.  "We 
thought  tt  was  important  for  the  safety  of 
U.S.  citizens." 

But  the  greatest  number  of  calls  came 
from  truckers. 

They  said  they  made  more  mon^  and 
worked  shorter  hours  liefore  deregulation. 
They  didn't  have  to  break  laws  by  totgbat 
logbooks.  They  didn't  have  the  same  adver- 
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Mry  rehitiloinhlp  wtth  atete  poUoe.  They 
ted  trapped  In  a  ■yitem  tbat  wentB  to  led*- 
]ate  against  them. 


Di  TBS  Tkuck  ImnnnT  An 
Satzro 


Wbu 


)  uiiiUBniT  Movmu 
"Wbat  USA  TODAY  did  in  bringing  a  n»- 
tlaoal   foew  to  (truck)   nfcty   problenu 
tbroogh  Its  flre-put  aeriea  la  aamettalng  for 
whkik  It  aboaJd  be  eoounended. 

"What  tt  did  not  do.  through,  ta  to  bring 
into  reaUatle  focus  the  mtlltons  of  trucks 
th»t  safdy  deliver  every  day  everything 
Americans  use.  eat  and  wear. .  .  .  Nor  did  it 
mentkm  the  hiililsllii  agenda  that  the 
American  Tracking  Associations  (ATA)  and 
the  trucking  industry  of  America  have  inlti- 


"It  involvea  aggressive.  aelf-poUdng  safety 
iwaiui es  Mill  IvsImI  by  any  other  indus- 
try—regarding quality  and  experience  of 
drivers,  maintaining  equipment,  holding 
down  ipnniln.  and  support  for  beefed-up 
roadside  inspections.''  Thomas  J.  Donohue. 
President  and  CEO,  Amer.  Trucking  Aaso- 


"I  puUed  into  a  Uttle  omelet  shop,  and  I 
thought  evoybody  was  going  to  leave.  Ev- 
erybody was  looking  at  me  like  'Are  you 
gonna  drive  through  the  front  window?' 
And  then  I  saw  your  story."  Alan  Weiss,  34. 
truck  driver. 

UR  HAS  CBAIiaSD 

"I  grew  up  when  people  looked  up  to  a 
track  driver  as  a  knight  of  the  road,  and 
that's  changed  out  here.  These  companies 
are  pushing  these  kids  out  of  three-day 
schawls  and  trying  to  make  a  quidi  buck." 
Bobtai  Tyre,  trudwr.  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

JT7ST  SUT  AWAT  ROM  TaUCKS 

"For  people  in  cars,  the  best  thing  In  the 
worid  Is  to  stay  away  from  (trucks).  Ship- 
pers are  putting  pressure  on  to  put  more 
welilit  (on  the  truck)  to  reduce  costs."  Mike 
Boyle,  Sloux  Falls,  SB.,  long  haul  produce 


TOU'VS  JUST  OOT  TO  KOIt 

'Tm  a  safe  driver— I've  been  driving  for  10 
years.  (But)  if  you're  going  to  take  home 
any  money,  you've  got  to  go  out  there  and 
run  like  a  bat  out  of  hell.  I  drive  70  to  80 
hours  a  week."  Cari  Smith,  trucker,  Hous- 
ton. Ttexaa. 

LOHILT 

Something  needs  to  be  done,  says  Jodie 
M«i.w»««i»  24  of  Endlcott.  N.T.,  whose  bus- 
bttod.  Nea.  died  10  days  ago  when  his  trac- 
tor hit  a  trade  (one  of  the  crashes  profiled 
in  last  week's  USA  TODAY  series).  'He  had 
been  driving  for  14  or  IS  years,  but  he  was 
tired  of  all  the  runarounds,'  said  Jodie,  who 
has  a  daughter,  Jessica,  7. 

CBAIISIWB  WAT  OF  ISTK 

wai  Potu  of  Sheffield.  Ala.  says  inde- 
pendent drivers  are  caught  between  ship- 
pen'  '**"»"'*«  and  a  maze  of  state  fees  and 
regulations.  'In  another  five  years  there 
W(mt  be  such  a  thing  as  an  Independent 
driver.  All  of  us  wOl  be  driving  for  somebody 
dae.'  His  wife,  Barbara,  says,  'He's  gone 
Sunday  through  Friday  and  it's  a  lonely 
world  when  you're  living  it  all  by  yourself.' 

TvucKS'  Raoois  Bad;  Wk  Nkkd  Nbw  Laws 

In  the  next  34  hours,  a  doaen  people  will 
die  in  wrecks  involving  big  trucks.  They'll  be 
among  the  4JM0  expected  to  die  in  truck 
crasbea  on  UjS.  highways  this  year.  Another 
100,000  wm  be  hurt. 
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WhAt  a  waste.  Worse,  It  doesnt  have  to 
happin. 

US  L  TODAY  has  been  chronicling  a 
blood  f  tale  of  ift-wheel  roulette  in  a  series 
of  art  Ides  based  on  a  three-month  Investiga- 
tl<m  <  f  the  tru^lng  industry. 

Th<  reports  are  frightening. 

Th(  y  add  up  to  a  sorry  saga  of  too  many 
unsafe  trticks  iterated  by  tired  or  impaired 
drivers.  Of  federal  agencies  reluctant  to  en- 
force their  rules  and  slow  to  implement  new 
safett  laws.  And  of  disparities  between 
statei  in  licensing  drivers,  inspecting  trucks, 
and  « [if ordng  laws. 

Thf  series  also  showed  why  car  drivers, 
who  cause  half  the  truck-related  fatalities, 
must  learn  more  about  the  limits  of  the  40- 
ton  monsters  sharing  the  highways  with 
them. 

One  thing  is  clear  It's  more  important 
than  ever  to  make  trucks  and  drivers  safe. 
Trucks  are  getting  heavier,  wider,  and 
longer.  They  carry  more  dangerous  freight. 
And  tf  the  speed  limit  Is  raised,  they  wOl  be 
goin^  faster. 

Evtt)  so,  there  are  the  truckers'  defenders 
who  answer  legitimate  criticism  with  mis- 
leading statistics.  They  should  recognise 
that  this  is  a  national  problem.  Only  a  na- 
tional commitment  can  solve  it. 

Noiody  wants  to  bring  back  the  days 
befoi^  1080  when  the  federal  government 
protected  truck  routes  and  freight  rates. 
But  we  do  need  tough,  uniform  safety 
standards  for  the  thousands  of  new  compa- 
nies ind  independents  that  wide-open  com- 
petltj  on  created. 

To4ay,  some  states— Texas,  Utah,  North 
Dakdta.  and  New  York— require  drivers  to 
pass  rigorous  written  and  road  tests. 
Others— Alabama.  Alaska,  Arkansas.  Ken- 
tucky, South  Dakota,  Vermont.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia— let  any- 
body who  can  drive  a  car  drive  a  truck. 

Coggress  and  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment) must  work  together  to  establish  safety 
standards  that  apply  to  all  big  truclcs.  They 
should  require,  as  a  minimum,  written  and 
road  tests  for  drivers  and  regular  and 
random  inspections. 

Inst>ections  have  proved  their  worth: 
Theit  are  credited  with  a  44  percent  drop  in 
fatadties  in  Wisconsin,  a  20  percent  truck 
acciqent  decline  in  Tennessee,  and  a  21  per- 
cent decline  in  Arizona. 

New  safety  technology— anti-lock  brakes 
and  devices  recording  operating  hours- 
should  be  tested. 

An|l  the  DOT  must  quit  dragging  its  feet 
in  ii4plementing  steps  already  mandated  by 
Conmvss:  anTiiiai  inspections,  driver  testing 
stan4utis,  and  keeping  drivers  from  carry- 
ing licenses  from  different  states. 

MAe  no  mistake.  Most  truck  drivers,  and 
tru<jlng  firms,  are  safe  and  conscientious. 
We  ^eed  them.  They  provide  a  vital  service. 
And  pre  want  them  to  keep  on  trucking. 

Bia.  we  all  have  a  life-and-death  interest 
in  getting  the  others— the  dangerous  drivers 
and  the  dangerous  trucks— off  our  roads. 
They're  killers. 

'niDCKm'  Down  TO  THK  BlO  PRAT-Om 

(By  PoUy  Dwyer  Hitt) 
NdoimAT,  Texas.- Loudene  Kohlslaw  got 

fme  late  last  night  after  a  long  and 
car  trip.  She  says  it  gave  her  a 
tew  perfective  on  the  big  highway 
nost  people,  she  says  she's  always 
conddered  trucks  the  big  bullies  of  the  road. 
She  hated  their  bumper  stickers  about 
bodfly  functions  and  their  pornographic 
mud  flaps. 
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She  we4ried  of  their  game,  driving  the 
same  speed  side  by  side  on  the  interstate 
and  blockkig  traffic.  But  naughty  drivers  of 
regular  velilcles  do  the  same  thing,  and  we 
don't  notice  it  so  much  because  the  trudu 
are  so  big.  She  says  it's  like  having  your 
cocker  spaniel  run  loose  in  the  garden,  as 
opposed  tq  your  Hereford  bull. 

In  New  Orleans,  she  saw  a  wheel-locked 
dump  truck  skid  00  feet  tnring  to  avoid  a 
van  from  Indiana  that  had  illegally  turned 
across  thr  !e  lanes  of  traffic.  People  all  said, 
"Ooob,  ttakt  lucky  van!"  If  it  had  been  re- 
versed, they'd  have  said,  "Just  look  at  that 
damn  truck!" 

Loudene  admits  she  was  thinking  such 
things  so  jas  not  to  dwell  on  her  irritation 
toward  hei'  brothers,  Bubba  I  and  Bubba  n, 
who  trii^qd  her  into  her  I.OOO-mlle  trip.  She 
was  lookite  for  an  excuse  to  Xmak.  in  her 
new  car.  Her  brothers  told  her  she  ought  to 
go  to  NewlOrleans  for  the  Final  Four. 

"What'sjthat?"  she  asked.  They  told  her  it 
was  a  big  laceoff  debate  and  prayer  contest 
the  TV  evangelists  were  having  in  the  Lou- 
isiana Sunerdome. 

Events  kx  New  Orleans  Just  enforced  the 
Joke.  She  noticed  hundreds  of  vans  with  In- 
diana posters  on  their  windows  and  spt-.v 
tires.  She!  knew  Indiana  was  big  evangeli<it 
country.  And  then  there  were  a  ton  of 
bumper  slickers  which  said  "Providence."  It 
all  seemed  to  fit— especially  the  60,000 
people  in  flashy  clothes  and  either  red  or 
orange  Jaocets.  When  a  man  outside  the  Su- 
perdcxne  ideed  $125  for  a  balcony  ticket,  it 
seemed  C^  because  she'd  paid  more  than 
that  for  jmaUorder  roaebushes  from  the 
gospel  rad|o  and  TV  broadcasters. 

By  halftime  of  Syracuse-Providence,  she 
realized  there  wasn't  going  to  be  a  pray-off, 
so  she  bought  souvenir  T-shirts  for  her 
nephews,  had  some  oysters  on  the  half- 
shell,  and  drove  back  home.  She  honked  and 
waved  at  gll  the  truckers  along  the  way.  and 
most  of  them  honked  and  waved  back. 

Is  Not  a  Cah  m  Sight 
(By  Rae  Tyson) 

East  LiaxKTT,  Ohio.— I  slid  behind  the 
whed  of  a  shiny  new  Freightliner  18-wheel- 
er.  It  felt  bdd,  yet  familiar. 

It  was  the  first  time  I'd  driven  a  truck  in 
nearly  15  years.  It  was  the  first  time  I'd  ever 
driven  a  r|g  with  a  computer  strapped  in  the 
sleeper  compartment. 

We  were  here  to  test  truck  brakes;  it  was 
one  component  of  a  three-month  truck 
safety  investigation.  As  I  eased  out  the 
clutch,  the  powerful  diesel  puUed  80,000 
pounds  eftortlesdy.  By  the  time  I'd  finished 
a  half-doaen  shifts,  old  habits  awakened. 

Distant Imemories  did,  too.  I  glanced  at  my 
passenge^  veteran  test  driver  Buddy  Tester- 
man,  and)  said.  "This  was  a  tough  way  to 
make  a  liting." 

Hooslerj  fleet  owner  Elmer  Buchta  Jr. 
makes  the  same  observation  when  he  talks 
of  high  driver  turnover:  "They  say,  'My 
nerves  can't  handle  it.'" 

Indeed,  truck  driving  can  be  a  nerve- 
wracking  |experienoe.  Everything  is  seeming- 
ly in  slo^  motion;  acceleration  time  to  55 
mph  is  measured  In  minutes,  not  seconds. 
Uncaring]  drivers  block  passing  lanes,  rob- 
bing you  time-saving  momentxmi  on  long  up- 
grades. Stopping  from  legal  speeds  can 
easily  use  up  a  football-field  stretch  of  high- 
way.       I 

Nearly  80  percent  of  the  vehicle  Is  behind 
you.  visible  only  through  side  mirrors.  Turn- 
ing can  uae  up  most  of  a  narrow  city  street. 
Walking  is  a  combination  of  skill  and  lu(^ 


Negotiating  a  busy  suburban  area  during 
rush  hour  can  raise  your  blood  pressure  by 
20  points. 

Drivers  cut  in  front  of  your  rig,  erasing  a 
reasonable  safety  margin.  Others  sneak  into 
blind  spots,  then  angrily  honk  when  you  ob- 
liviously change  lanes.  Some  "four-wheel- 
ers" will  i4>proach  from  behind,  oblivious; 
blinding  high-beams- magnified  by  your 
mirrors— make  it  nearly  impossible  to  see. 
Others  must  think  your  rig  has  Porsche-like 
stopping  ability.  Says  Buchta:  "People  see 
you  coming  and  they  Just  pull  out  in  front 
of  you." 

I  remember  vividly  how  a  driver— carrying 
a  station  wagon-load  of  bright-eyed  young- 
sters—pulled from  a  side  road  Into  the  path 
of  my  loaded  truck.  Rolling  down  a  long, 
steep  hill  near  Rochester.  N.Y..  my  choices 
were  limited. 

Since  the  prospect  of  flattening  a  carload 
of  children  didn't  seem  appealing,  I  chose 
the  ditch.  Soon  after,  I  chose  another  pro- 
fession. 

Fifteen  years  later,  I  enjoyed  a  brief 
return  to  the  driver's  seat.  MoeUy,  though,  I 
enjoyed  it  because  there  wasn't  a  car  in 
sight. 

Quorxums 
"I'm  determined  that  safety  will  not  be  di- 
minished."—Transportation  Secretary  Eliza- 
beth Dole. 

"I'm  very  concerned  that  economic  pres- 
sures brought  on  by  truck  deregulation  are 
a  contributing  cause  to  the  decline  in 
safety."— Sen.  Jay  Rockefeller,  D-W.Va. 

"If  I  can't  get  it  fixed,  I'm  not  going  to 
shut  it  down— that's  money."— Leroy  Faith, 
San  Antonio.  Texas,  trucker. 

"There's  lot  of  Junk  running  up  and  down 
the  roads."— Kay  Vaughn.  Malvam,  Ark., 
trucker. 

"They  are  rolling  toward  disaster."— Keith 
BisseU,  Tennessee  public  service  commis- 
sioner. 

Thdcks'  RacoRD  Good;  Wa  Doh't  Need  Niw 
Laws 
(By  Mike  Paikhurst) 
Cahoga  Pakk.  Calit.- A  microscope  in  the 
hands  of  a  trained  technician,  focused  on 
particular  bacteria,  can  help  identify  the 
proper  villain.  Politicians  prefer  to  use  a  mi- 
croscope as  a  sledge  hammer.  They  don't 
know  how  to  look  or  focus,  so  they  pick  it 
up  and  try  to  beat  to  death  what  they  are 
allegedly  examining. 

The  lane-duck  Congress  of  1982  heaped 
huge  taxes  on  truckers,  costing  the  industry 
far  more  money  than  all  the  alleged  losses 
due  to  deregulation  competitiveness.  A 
trucker  would  rather  spend  his  money  on 
his  truck,  but  Uncle  Sam  cost  the  industry 
the  equivalent  of  10  new  tires  and  two  brake 
reline  Jobs  per  year  per  truck.  And  that's 
just  the  increase. 

The  Teamsters  Union  spoonfeeds  the 
media  with  the  lie  that  deregulation  is  the 
accident  culprit.  The  Naitonal  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  administration's  official  fig- 
ures prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  Industry  Is  safer  now  than  it  was  in 
1979,  the  year  before  deregulation.  In  1979. 
25  percent  of  the  biggest  regulated  carriers 
were  operating  in  the  red  or  had  already 
filed  bankruptcy.  This  has  not  happened 
since.  So  much  for  the  evils  of  deregulation. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  cites 
4,597  fatalities  "involving"  heavy  trucks  in 
1979.  For  1984,  figiu-es  show  a  drop  to  4.178 
fatalities.  But  let's  not  forget  that  "involve- 
ment" is  not  the  same  as  blame.  More  mo- 
torists were  killed  running  into  bridge  abut- 


ments and  trees  than  were  erased  by  all  of 
the  nation's  truckers.  Shall  we  drug-test 
spruce  and  pine? 

There  was  a  dramatic  drop  in  heavy  truck- 
involved  fatalities  the  first  year  of  deregula- 
Uon.  from  4.597  in  1979  to  4,036  in  1980.  But 
in  1986,  there  were  Just  164  more  fatalities 
than  1980's  low,  even  though  there  were  10 
percent  more  trucks  on  the  road,  so  the 
actual  involvement  rate  is  down. 

(ingress  doesn't  need  to  implant  more 
teeth  in  its  ever-roaming,  never-sleeping 
safety  shark.  In  1982.  it  authorized  the 
Transportation  Depertment  to  fine  a  truck- 
er $10,000  for  one  safety  infraction,  a  penal- 
ty that  would  put  a  small  trucker  out  of 
business  and  wound  even  a  large  firm. 
Should  electrocution  now  follow? 

The  Transportation  Department  says 
heavy-truck  drivers  are  responsible  for  only 
3  percent  of  the  deaths  their  vehicles  are  in- 
volved in.  That  works  out  to  133  deaths 
caused  by  big-rig  drivers  in  one  year,  less 
than  three  per  state  per  year.  The  USA's 
highway  patrol  and  state  police  agencies 
have  a  record  twice  as  bad. 

In  spite  of  the  occasional  nitwit  who  man- 
ages to  get  a  Job  driving  a  big  truck,  the  in- 
dustry Is  far  safer  than  seven  years  ago. 
More  people  are  killed  by  drunk  car  drivers 
within  a  100-mile  radius  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  In  a  month  than  are  killed  on  all  our 
nation's  highways  by  big-rig  drivers  in  a 
year.  The  highway  fatality  death  toll,  based 
on  blame,  reads:  Public  43,662;  Truckers  133. 

TouoHXH  Satett  Rxnjcs  To  C:oitB  Deaths, 
Ihjukies 


<Bt  BaiAM  O'NEnx) 

Washihgtoii.— Horror  stories  abound 
about  highway  crashes  involving  big  trucks. 
And  with  good  reason.  More  than  4,500 
people  died  last  year  in  tractor-trailer  crash- 
es. And  the  toll  has  been  climbing.  Over- 
whelmingly, these  deaths  involve  the  people 
who  must  share  the  road  with  big  rigs. 

This  is  not  say  that  all  trucks  are  danger- 
ous. There  are  lots  of  well-maintained  rigs 
and  responsible  drivers.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  problems,  too.  Widespread  prob- 
lems involve  poor  equipment  that's  poorly 
maintalpcl— especiaUy  brakes— and  operat- 
ed too  fast  by  drivers  who've  been  at  the 
wheel  for  too  long. 

What's  being  done?  Tractor-trailers  now 
have  to  have  operating  brakes  on  all  axles, 
including  the  front  ones.  A  new  law  requires 
a  single  national  licensing  system  for  truck- 
ers. Pending  legislation  promises  a  crack- 
down on  drivers  who  abuse  alcohol  and 
other  drugs. 

Still  more  must  be  done,  and  a  lot  of  it 
could  be  accomplished  if  truckers  would 
equip  their  rigs  with  modem  safety  fea- 
tures. The  industry  claims  driver  error 
causes  95  percent  of  all  crashes,  and  new 
safety  equipment  Isn't  needed.  But  accident 
causation  is  much  more  complex  than  the 
truckers  concede.  A  number  of  factors,  usu- 
ally a  combination,  cause  crashes,  and  many 
of  them  do  involve  the  equipment.  Jaclcknlf- 
ing.  for  example.  Is  usually  blamed  on  driv- 
ers when  a  large  number  of  these  crashes 
could  be  prevented  by  modem  anti-lock 
brakes. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
should  require  all  new  truclLS  to  be  equipped 
writh  anti-lock  brake  systems  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  Europeans  are  on  the  verge  of 
doing  this,  and  we  need  a  similar  regulation. 
There's  an  equal  need  to  require  automat- 
ic devices  that  record  when  trucks  are 
driven  and  how  fast.  They  eliminate  the 
need  for  driver  log  books,  which  are  falsified 


so  routinely  they're  referred  to  as  comic 
books.  On-board  recorders  have  been  re- 
quired and  used  successfully  for  yean  In 
Europe  and  are  bdng  used  by  some  progres- 
sive U.S.  carriers.  They  should  be  raptired 
in  order  to  help  control  speeding  and  reduce 
the  number  of  driven  who  exceed  maxi- 
mum permitted  houn  behind  the  wheeL 

In  addition,  all  trucks  should  be  thorough- 
ly inspected  at  least  once  a  year.  Congrcas 
has  directed  DOT  to  implement  sud>  a  pro- 
gram, but  DOT  has  propoaed  a  wholly  inad- 
equate system  of  self -inspections. 

Truckert)  who  violate  any  safety  violatl<ms 
should  have  to  pay  stiff  fines  lnst.ead  of 
little  more  than  a  slap  on  the  wrist. 

These  measures  will  mean  sounder  rigs 
and  better  truck  drivers.  Theyll  mean  con- 
tinued life  and  productivity  f<»'  many  people 
who  otherwise  can  be  expected  to  die  or  be 
seriously  injived  as  a  result  of  crashes  in- 
volving big  trucks. 

What  should  be  dome  to  get  umATE  tehocs 

Orr  THE  ROADS? 
VOICES  FROM  ACROSS  THE  USA 

Most  of  the  ills  of  the  road  are  being 
blamed  on  a  few  bad  truck  drivers.  Sure, 
there  are  a  few  unsafe  trucks,  but  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  trucks  are  safe. 
Whenever  there  is  an  acddent  between  a 
car  and  a  truck,  the  truck  driver  is  always 
blamed.  The  problem  lies  with  car  driven 
who  cannot  drive  on  high-speed  hlghwaya.— 
Sidney  Rowan,  49.  Truck  driver.  Oak  PariL. 

m. 

The  answer  to  safer  trucks  begins  with 
the  road  infections,  as  well  as  the  inapec- 
ton.  If  a  truck  gets  a  ti^et  or  a  warning  tar 
faulty  equipment,  most  inspectore  do  not 
follow  up  on  their  inspections  to  make  sure 
the  problem  has  been  taken  care  of.  But  the 
lack  of  manpower  for  the  inspecttons  is  part 
of  the  problem,  too.— Con  Fieblg,  52,  Pro 
shop  operator,  Madison  Heights,  Midi. 

I  have  almost  been  run  off  the  road  by 
truck  drivers  several  times.  They  are  dan- 
gerous and  rude  people  who  have  no  respect 
for  other  drivers.  All  50  states  should  re- 
quire rigorous  training  before  a  truck  driv- 
er's license  is  issued,  and  roadside  inspec- 
tions should  be  increased.  Most  of  the 
trucks  are  falling  apart.— John  Boddn,  25, 
Health  care  worker.  Ridgwood.  N.Y. 

Not  all  truck  driven  are  bad.  I  frequently 
drive  on  the  interstates,  and  the  truck  driv- 
en have  been  kind.  But  tracken  should  be 
tested  for  drug  use  because  some  of  them 
spend  long  hours  on  the  roads  and  take  pills 
to  stay  awake.  The  profit-oriented  truck 
companies  should  be  faulted  for  those  long 
hours.— Pat  Mercer.  32,  Livestock  Inapector, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Small  can  are  usually  the  cause  of  most 
truck-auto  accidents.  Brake  failure  is  not 
the  problem.  The  problem  is  with  car  driv- 
ers who  do  not  give  truck  driven  the  right 
of  way.  The  truck  driven  who  should  not  be 
on  the  roads  are  those  who  scratch  from 
one  load  to  another  for  a  living  and  cannot 
afford  to  fix  their  rigs.— Jim  Walsh,  63, 
Truck  driver.  Pomona,  Calif. 

There  should  definitely  be  more  than  a 
pencil-paper  test  for  driven  to  be  licensed  to 
drive  a  truck.  Driving  a  truck  is  not  the 
same  as  driving  an  automobile,  and  the  re- 
quirements should  be  different.  Since  moat 
trucks  travel  on  the  interstate  highways, 
perhaps  they  should  all  be  nationally  certi- 
fied.—Laura  Finch.  22,  Graduate  student. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

The  majority  of  track  driven  do  a  good 
Job— not  all  of  them  are  dangerous.  But  I 
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■m  r— ~""r  opposed  to  the  double  tnUera 
on  the  roMk.  11i«y  are  bard  to  paaa  and 
enate  a  traflle  haautL  There  should  be  a 
Umlt  on  the  number  of  trudn  that  are  al- 
lowed on  the  bJchwiya.  wpfirtally  on  two- 
lane  roada.— Randy  Frykholm,  49.  Syatema 
■oalyat,  Ocmantown,  Tenn.* 


THE  ROLE  OP  EDUCATION  BE- 
COMES INCREASINOLY  IMPOR- 
TAMT 

•  Mr.  RDSOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  join  as  an  original  oospon- 
sw  this  week  of  two  bills  which  I  be- 
lieve will  make  great  strides  toward 
strengthening  American  education. 
The  first  bill  is  the  Future  Teacher 
Tndnlng  Corps  Act,  introduced  by 
Senator  Bxhoamah,  and  the  second  is 
the  Computer  Education  Assistance 
Act,  introduced  by  Senator  LAxmnr- 


computers  for  all  studmts.  Currently, 
there  is  a  large  gi4>  between  rich  and 
poor  schools  in  the  amount  of  comput- 
er eduipment  that  each  has.  This  ex- 
posuie  in  turn  will  give  students  the 
tools  necessary  to  expand  their  hori- 
zons and  improve  their  analytical  and 
critical  ^hlnking  skills. 

These  two  measures  taken  together 
are  important  long-term  investments 
in  education  that  will  prepare  our  chil- 
dren to  better  address  the  technologi- 
cal challenges  of  the  future.  With 
quality  teachers  and  quality  educa- 
tional programs  in  the  math  and  sci- 
ence areas,  they  wiU  develop  the  un- 
derstlmding  and  skills  necessary  to 
beco^ie  active  participants  in  meeting 
thes^  challenges.* 


As  we  discuss  ways  to  increase  the 
eompetitiveness  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world  economy,  the  role  of  edu- 
cation becomes  increasingly  impor- 
tant. In  order  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  workers  and  revitalize  our 
industries,  we  must  invest  in  innova- 
tive educational  programs  that  will 
result  in  a  more  skilled  and  productive 
work  force. 

The  first  measure,  the  Puture 
Teacher  Training  Corps  Act,  would 
award  graduate  fellowships  through 
State  grants  to  outstanding  under- 
graduate students  and  to  midcareer 
people  who  are  interested  in  the 
*<'«^htng  profession.  In  return  for  the 
scholarship,  the  recipient  would  agree 
to  teach  in  geographical  areas  of  the 
State  and/or  in  subject  areas  where  a 
teacher  shortage  exists.  The  bill  de- 
fines fields  of  study  in  shortage  areas 
as  math,  the  sciences,  and  any  other 
three  subjects  determined  by  the 
State.  Geographic  shortage  areas,  also 
determined  by  the  State,  may  include 
remote  rural  areas  or  inner-city 
schools. 

This  legislation  addresses  the  teach- 
er shortage  and  the  decline  in  the 
quality  of  math  and  science  education 
in  this  country  by  creating  incentives 
for  highly  qualified  individuals  to  take 
teaching   pissitions   in   these   critical 


The  second  measure,  the  Computer 
Education  Assistance  Act.  would  estab- 
lish a  program  of  competitive  grants 
to  States  and  local  school  districts  for 
the  purchase  of  computer  hardware 
and  software  and  in-service  teacher 
training.  It  requires  careful  planning 
for  the  inclusion  of  computer  educa- 
tion in  the  school  curriculum.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  assistance  for  teacher- 
training  institutes  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schoolteachers  and  provides 
for  evaluation  of  computer  hardware 
and  software  and  the  development  of 
model  instructional  programs  which 
can  be  adopted  by  interested  schools. 

The  Computer  Ekiucaticm  Assistance 
Act  will  provide  needed  exposure  to 
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IN  H&XX>ONrnON  OP  THE  OEOR- 
OL  i  SOUTHERN  COLLEGE 
EA3LES 

•  BCi.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago  r  told  the  story  of  the  amazing  ac- 
complishments of  a  young  football 
team  of  walk-on  players  from  Georgia 
Soutiiem  College  in  Statesboro.  Their 
program  was  operating  on  a  budget  so 
tight  they  couldn't  afford  stripes  for 
their  uniform  britches.  The  players 
were  comparatively  small  in  a  game  of 
Goli^ths,  led  by  a  5-foot-8  quarter- 
back. It  was  only  their  fourth  season 
on  a]  football  field  and  their  second 
year  in  the  NCAA. 

But  the  Georgia  Southern  Eagles 
had  just  won  the  1985  NCAA  division 
I-AA  national  championship.  No  col- 
lege football  team  had  ever  come  so 
far  so  fast  to  win  a  national  champion- 
ship.! 

An^  no  NCAA  I-AA  championship 
team  had  ever  come  back  the  next 
year  to  win  it  all  again— until  the 
Geoitela  Southern  Eagles  did  it  again 
in  1M6.  Led  by  NCAA  coach  of  the 
year  Erk  Russell  and  quarterbacked  by 
collete  football's  leading  rusher  and 
passer  Tracy  Ham,  the  Eagles  became 
the  only  team  in  I-AA  history  to  win 
consecutive  national  championships. 
And  jthey  captured  those  two  titles  in 
theiii  first  3  years  of  NCAA  play.  Two 
out  df  three  ain't  bad. 

The  Eagles  pulled  off  that  history- 
maki^  feat  with  recordbreaklng  per- 
fomiuices  unmatched  in  college  foot- 
ball at  any  level.  Here  is  the  rest  of 
that  story. 

As  defending  1985  national  champi- 
ons, the  Georgia  Southern  Eagles 
brought  a  regular  season  record  of  9-2 
into  :1986  playoff  tournaments.  Tracy 
Hami  had  completed  the  1986  season— 
his  kut  in  the  blue  and  white  No.  8 
jerseQr- as  the  only  college  football 
player  in  any  division  to  amass  career 
totak  of  3,000  yards  rushing  and  5,000 
yards  passing.  That  didn't  even  in- 
clude his  postseason  totals  from  the 
previous  championship  playoffs. 

Toi  recapture  the  national  champion 
ship  trophy  at  the  Diamond  Bowl  in 
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Tacoma.  December  19.  the  Eagles 
would  ha  re  to  beat  four  top-ranked  I- 
AA  teams  in  the  playoffs,  including 
the  No.  1  ranked  University  of  Nevada 
at  Reno  on  its  home  field.  Nevada- 
Reno  hadn't  lost  at  home  in  18 
games— uitil  they  played  Georgia 
Southern  on  December  13.  Of  the  16 
teams  starting  the  playoffs,  only  2  sur- 
vive to  plfiy  for  the  title.  In  1986,  those 
two  werQ  Georgia  Southern  College 
and  Arkafisas  State  University.  On  the 
night  of  the  Diamond  Bowl,  a  su- 
premely ^nf  ident  Arlcansas  State  was 
favored  t6  win.  But,  from  the  opening 
Idckoff  tf>  the  final  seconds,  it  was 
Georgia  Southern  that  dominated 
every  quarter  of  play.  When  the  score 
was  out  of  reach  in  the  fourth  period. 
Coach  RilsseU  took  his  first  string  out 
of  the  galne  and  substituted  players  to 
allow  all 'the  team  members  to  take 
the  field,  even  though  it  meant  sacri- 
ficing tlie  widening  point  spread. 
When  tl|e  clock  ran  out,  Georgia 
Southern  had  reclaimed  its  crown,  48 
to  21.  The  Eagles  also  stood  as  the 
only  undefeated  team  in  the  history  of 
NCAA  I-AA  playoffs  with  eight 
straight  {postseason  victories  in  2 
years. 

In  the  iaf  termath  of  the  champion- 
ship, national  athletic  honors  were 
showered!  on  the  team  and  its  coaches, 
including  numerous  all-America  and 
player  oC  the  year  citations  for  Ham 
and  coac^  of  the  year  accolades  for 
Russell.   J 

But  perhaps  the  proudest  achieve- 
ment of  all,  to  Coach  Russell  and  to 
Georgia  Southern,  is  that  all  18  sen- 
iors on  the  team  are  projected  to  grad- 
uate this  year  with  degrees  in  their  re- 
spective academic  disciplines.  This  is 
what  college  athletics  is  really  about, 
or  should  be. 

What  is  it  about  this  team  that  en- 
abled than  to  overcome  inexperience, 
imderfuifling.  undersize  stature,  and 
underdog  odds  and  climb  to  the  top 
anyway?  You  won't  see  this  team  spike 
the  ball  in  the  end  zone;  instead,  you'll 
see  playfrs  drop  to  bended  Icnee  to 
offer  a  p^yer  of  thanks.  You'll  see  a 
coach  who  tries  to  give  every  player  a 
chance  to  shine,  even  if  it  means  sacri- 
ficing points  instead  of  running  up  the 
score.  I  think  the  Georgia  Southern 
Eagles  aiie  national  champions  because 
they  never  waiver  from  Coach  Erk 
Russell's  simple  motto:  "Do  right." 

It  is  that  spirit  of  superlative  sports- 
manship! which  has  earned  victory 
with  hoi^or.  I  congratulate  the  Geor- 
gia Southern  Eagles  for  doing  what  no 
other  teasn  has  done— and  for  bringing 
national  j  recognition  to  my  State  of 
Georgia  and  pride  to  the  hearts  of  all 
Georgiaiis.* 


tr; 


raUTE  TO  C.C.  WEI 

9  Mr.    3REAUX.    Mr.    President,    I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  our 


recent  Ion  of  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent figures  in  the  great  history  of 
America's  maritime  industry.  C.C. 
Wei.  founder  of  the  Falcon  Shipping 
Group,  revolutionized  American  ship- 
ping in  the  late  1960's  by  developing  a 
new  generation  of  automated,  diesel- 
propelled  tankers. 

He  was  a  brilliant  innovator  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  American 
maritime  industry.  While  others  found 
it  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  lower 
construction  and  operating  costs  asso- 
ciated with  flying  a  foreign  flag.  Mr. 
Wei  chose  to  stick  with  the  U.S.  flag. 
Even  under  the  severe  disadvantage  of 
competing  with  low  foreign  labor  costs 
and  foreign  government  subsidies,  and 
having  to  fight  against  unfair  trading 
practices  favoring  foreign  carriers 
oftoi  to  the  exclusion  of  U.S.  shippers, 
Mr.  Wei  was  able  to  build  a  shipping 
onpire  that  made  him  a  rival  of  such 
magnates  as  Duiiel  Ludwig,  Aristotle 
Onaaiis.  and  Y.K.  Pao.  Even  today,  in 
a  time  when  some  predict  that  8  of 
every  10  shipping  companies  will  soon 
go  bankrupt.  Falcon  Shipping  is  still 
one  of  America's  largest. 

Although  Chinese  by  birth.  C.C.  Wei 
displayed  the  kind  of  American  entre- 
preneurial spirit  and  patriotism  that 
made  this  Nation  great,  but  that  has 
now  become  all  too  rare.  I  feel  lucky  to 
have  known  him  as  I  Imow  all  of  his 
many  admirers  do  as  welL« 


Dkui  Skhatok  Htthphkbt:  Althouah  I  am 
dubious  a>  to  whether  this  letter  wlU  prod 
our  government  out  of  it's  relative  inaction. 
I  do  with  to  voice  my  concern  over  the  hor- 
rible situation  In  Afghanistan.  Part  of  this  is 
to  alert  you  to  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the 
American  public  are  unaware  of  the  desper- 
ate situation  there,  or  unwUllnc  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  I  not  only  care.  I  am  willing 
to  support  action  against  this  outright  disre- 
gard of  human  rights.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  choice,  this  Is  our  responsibility  as  mem- 
bers of  society  and  dvUlaatian.  otherwise  we 
are  chipping  away  at  the  very  foundatimis 
we,  as  human  beings  have  buUt,  in  order  to 
do  more  than  exist,  and  to  be  more  than 
■ntmaiii  We  cannot  negotiate  human  lives, 
or  barter  a  country,  let  us  cry  foul  against 
the  Soviets  and  stand  firm.  Let  Am«ica 
truly  be  what  she  represents  herself  to  be. 

I  wQl  support  you  in  your  endeavors,  oth- 
erwise, I  cannot  hold  my  head  up  as  an 
American  or  a  human  being. 
Sincerely, 

MOKA  L.  MjMMBMWm, 

RadcUJf.  XT.m 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 
•  Bir.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "A  situation  approaching 
genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  sUence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Rbcord  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky  and  ask  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcord. 
The  letters  follow: 

DiAK  Six:  I  Just  read  a  story  in  a  recent 
Reader's  Digest  magazine  about  Soviet 
butchery  in  Afghanistan.  It's  hard  to  believe 
that  nightmares  like  that  really  happen  In 
this  world.  I  think  that  the  n.S.  should  do 
something  to  try  to  stop  It,  It  is  the  only 
right  thing  to  do. 

Shbuxt  Apflboats, 

Loui*viUe.  KY. 


A  CALL  FOR  FEDERAL 
TAXATION  REFORM 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  a  resolution  passed  during  the 
recent  general  session  of  the  Utah 
State  Legislating. 

I    submit    the    resolution    for    the 
Record. 
The  resolution  follows: 
Rbsolutioii 
Be  it  ntolved  by  the  LetMature  of  the 
staU  of  Utah- 

Whereas,  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
evidenced  by  the  history  of  its  adoption,  was 
not  intended  by  Its  framers,  proponents,  or 
the  ratifying  SUtes  to  permit  taxation  by 
the  Federal  government  of  interest  income 
on  the  obllgatioits  of  the  States  or  their  po- 
litical subdivisions:  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  of  late  enacted  and  proposed  leg- 
islation which  operates  to  tax  or  restrict 
such  obligations  and  the  Income  thereon 
and  proceeds  thereof;  has  enacted  and  pro- 
posed retroactive  tax  legislation:  and  has  en- 
acted or  proposed  legislation  which  limits 
the  deductibUlty  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes  of  taxes  paid  under  State  laws  and 
Interest  on  amounts  borrowed  by  financial 
institutions  to  purchase  or  carry  such  obli- 
gations, all  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the 
States  and  their  economies. 

Now,  therefore  t>e  it  resolved  that  applica- 
tion is  hereby  made  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtea,  to  caU  a 
convention  for  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes.  however,  said  call 
for  a  convention  by  the  state  of  Utah  Is  lim- 
ited to  the  express  purpose  herein  enunci- 
ated and  for  no  other  purpose,  and  the  state 
of  Utah  Is  not  to  be  counted  In  a  convention 
call  for  any  other  purpose  except  as  limited 
herein.  Such  proposal  to  amend  the  Six- 
teenth Amendment  shall  provide  as  follows: 
The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  on  income,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  without  apportionment 
among  the  several  States,  and  without 
regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration,  but 
not  legislation  enacted  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power  shall  have  retroactive  effect.  So 


that  the  right  of  the  States  to  finance  the 
puUlc  purposes  established  by  them  or 
their  electors  shall  not  be  infringed,  the 
CongreH  shall  lay  no  direct  or  indirect  tax 
upon  the  income  deiived  from  general  or 
specisl  obligations  Iwued  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  States,  their  political  subdivlBtcRiB.  or 
authorised  authorities,  nor  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  or  inoome  on  such  proceeds, 
nor  from  their  governmental  activities,  nor 
shall  it  otherwise  tax  or  restrict  such  obliga- 
tions or  exclude,  as  deductions  from  inoome, 
taxes  paid  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  any  State 
or  interest  on  amounts  borrowed  by  any  fi- 
nancial institution  to  puiChaae  or  carry 
such  obligatlonB. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  if  the  Con- 
grcH  of  the  United  States  shall  propose 
such  amendment  for  ratificatlan  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourUis  of  the  several 
States,  this  appUcatkm  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect 

Be  it  further  rew>lved,  that  this  aptdteSr 
tion  constitutes  a  continuing  applicatlnfi  in 
accordance  with  Article  V  of  the  Constttu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  untU  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States  shall  have  made 
similar  sppUcations  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Ueutmant 
Governor  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  application,  upon  lU  due  adop- 
tion, to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States^ 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President. 
James  Lyons,  cmnmander  in  chief  of 
the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  recently  stated 
that  Adak,  a  small  island  in  Alaska's 
Aleutian  Chain,  has  tiecome  extremely 
important  to  Padfic  strategy.  Lyons 
cites  several  reasons  for  this  shift  in 
emphaff**  Adak  lies  only  600  miles 
from  Petropavlovsk.  the  primary  sul>- 
marine  base  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  takes  more  oil  out  of  the 
Alaskan  port  of  Valdex  that  we  import 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Adak  al- 
ready has  established  naval  and  air 

bttflCS. 

In  response  to  this  increased  strate- 
gic importance,  the  U.S.  Navy  will 
begin  to  send  aircraft  carrier  battle 
groups  to  the  Aleutians,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  modem  warfare,  ships 
and  submarines  from  the  Pacific  Fleet 
will  conduct  maneuvers  near  the  coast- 
line. Recently  there  has  been  a  large- 
scale  buildup  of  men  and  equipment  in 
Adak,  which  is  now  home  to  2,000  sail- 
ors and  100  marines  continually  star 
tioned  there  in  1-year  tours  of  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Bur- 
gess's article  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Feb.  8. 19871 

ICT ISLAHD  OP  Adak  Skdi  as  Navy's  Kxt 

NOKTB  PACIflC  OUTTOST 

(By  Tom  Burgess! 

In  the  elusive  shadow  game  played  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Soviet  navies,  the  center 
of  attention  across  Pacific  battlefields  has 
shifted  from  the  western  Pacific  to  a  tiny 
island  that  is  home  to  otters,  bald  eagles, 
frosen  tundra,  2.000  sailors— and  a  new 
Navy  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  USSR. 

The  island  is  caUed  Adak.  a  tiny  Aleutian 
Island  located  600  mQes  from  the  Soviet 
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Unloo*!  prtmary  Pacific  aobmarlne  bMe  at 
Patrepavkwik  on  the  Jfawwhatka  Penlimila 
In  the  nortbem  PMiflc 

Adak  wOl  become  Incrrairfngly  Important 
to  the  Pacific  atiategy  because  of  its  loca- 
tlan  and  Iti  already  eatablished  naval  sta- 
ttoB  and  air  atrip. 

"AU  our  trade  routea  from  San  Frandaco 
and  Seattle  come  within  SO  to  200  mUea  of 
AdalC*  aaid  Adm.  Jamea  "Ace"  Idrona.  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  XJJR.  Pacific  Fleet. 

"We  take  more  oO  out  of  the  port  of 
VaMaa  In  AlaAa  than  we  import  from  the 
Fenian  QoU .  That  alone  makes  the  north- 
em  Padfle  a  key  atrateslc  area."  said  Lyons. 

As  a  lenenl  rule,  the  VA  fleet  sails  near 
ooontries  with  economic  or  political  ties  to 
theTTnttedStatea. 

Until  recently,  that  meant  the  Indian 
Ocean,  near  the  oQ-rieh  Persian  Oulf .  or 
alone  the  east  Asian  continent 

IdTOOs  has  chanced  that 

llie  Navy  wOl  oimttnue  to  send  its  aircraft 
earrter  battle  groups  from  Australia  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Persian  Oulf  and  into 
the  western  Pacific,  said  Lyons. 

But  in  the  future,  he  said,  more  n.8. 
battle  groups  wOl  steam  up  to  the  Aleutian 
Tslanrts  that  tann  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  freeatng  Bering  Sea. 

For  the  first  time  in  modem  warfare.  Pa- 
cific fleet  ships  and  sulmiarlnes  are  being 
sent  to  peifo»m  war  maneuvers  nearer  to 
the  coastlines. 

Many  of  the  saQors  and  Marines  involved 
in  these  North  Padfie  war  games  are  as- 
signed to  San  Diego-ported  ships  and  to 
Camp  Pendleton. 

Thousands  of  San  Diego-baaed  sailors 
have  been  issued  new  cold-weather  unl- 
fotma.  and  Marines,  clothed  in  white  over- 
alk.  already  have  been  sent  north  for  "dead- 
of -winter"  training  in  the  Aleutians. 

I^ons,  a  fdaty  and  cunbative  commander, 
said  that  Adak  and  the  northern  Pacific  in- 
terests him  primarily  because  the  Russians 
also  are  interested  in  the  same  stretch  of 


He  believes  Adak  wOl  became  as  impor- 
tant an  outpost  as  is  Keflavik— the  key  n.S. 
•Atlantic  Fleet  listening  post  and  fighter  Jet 
station  in  Iceland. 

"The  Soviets  have  recognised  that  the 
pendulum  of  history  has  swung  to  the  Pacif- 
ic Their  land  forces  have  grown  from  20  to 
M  land  divisions  in  2S  years.  In  the  last  five 
years  they  have  Increased  their  (Pacific) 
fleet  from  300  surface  combatants  to  395 
ships."  he  said. 

The  VJB,  Navy  operates  220  of  its  total  of 
570  ships  and  submarines  in  the  Pacific 
Fleet  By  1990,  the  D.a  Navy  will  operate 
000  ships  worldwide,  under  the  current  mili- 
tary buildup. 

"In  the  future,  we  wOl  need  to  dedicate 
more  military  resources  in  the  Pacific," 
Lyons  said. 

It  is  during  the  latest  round  of  deploy- 
ments that  the  effect  of  the  new  American 
strategy  has  become  clear. 

Last  year,  Lyons  sent  a  carrier  battle 
group  for  the  first  time  into  the  Bering  Sea, 
approaching  the  froaen  nai.ows  of  the 
Boing  Straits. 

"The  Soviets  never  found  us  up  there," 
said  Lyons,  who  bad  assigned  the  San 
Diego-based  carrier  Ranger  and  the  battle- 
ship New  Jersey  to  the  deployment 

I«st  July,  while  a  Soviet  surveillance 
plane  droned  overhead,  a  U.S.  ship  fired  a 
Tomahawk  cruise  missOe,  the  first  such 
launch  from  any  d^loyed  ship  that  was  not 
fired  on  a  Navy  target  range. 

"We  wanted  the  Soviets  to  see  that"  said 
Lyons. 
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ler  evidence  of  increased  attention 
northern  Pacific  a  Navy  amphibious 
ion  onto  the  shores  of  Adak  was  held 

Whto  two  Soviet  Bear  bombers  came  out, 
Lyons  ordered  Air  Force  F-lSs  from  the 
Alaskan  Air  Defense  command  to  intercept 
the  Saviet  intruders. 

Thw  Navy  F/A-18  fighters  were  sent 
aloft  to  finish  escorting  the  Soviet  planes 
fitmi  the  region. 

"Wf  wanted  the  (Soviet  pUot)  to  get  a 
look  at  the  operation."  he  said,  to  convey  to 
his  superiors  a  sense  of  how  strong  the 
Amen  can  forces  are. 

"If  le  takes  that  message  bacK  which  is 
one  m  want  him  to  take  Inck,  we've  raised 
deterrence  without  firing  a  shot,"  he  said. 

The  U.S.  Naval  Station  in  Adak  is  made 
up  of  several  commands— and  one  small 
tree. 

The  Navy  operates  an  air  station  that 
maintains  Navy  fighter  Jets  and  a  perma- 
luadron  of  Orion  submarine-bimting 
Ft  temporary  detacliments  of  the 
front-line  fighter  aircraft,  a  subma- 
tonitoring  facility,  a  communications 
and  a  submarine  repair  facility. 

Ada^  is  home  to  2.000  sailors  and  100  Ma- 
rines,] permanently  assigned  to  the  Island. 
The  sailors  normally  serve  one-year  tours.  A 
few  sciouses  live  in  the  island. 

Just  six  years  ago,  Adak  had  only  a  small 
Orion  aircraft  detachment,  the  listening  sta- 
tion, two  bars,  thousands  of  oyster-munch- 
ing otters  and  bald  eagles,  caribou,  ravens— 
and  one  18-inch-hlgh  tree. 

The  tree  was  a  special  project  of  the  sail- 
ors and  Marines,  who  adorned  It  with  a  sign 
nearby  that  reads  "Adak  National  Forest" 
as  a  tribute  to  the  nigged  weather  that  per- 
mits virtually  no  flora  on  the  mountainous, 
snow-4overed  island.* 
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BOfTON  MUSEUM  OP  SCIENCE 
OPENS  NEW  WING 

•  Mrl  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  exciting  recent  develop- 
ments in  theatre  comes  as  the 
Muse|mi  of  Science  in  Boston  opened 
its  n^  wing  this  month. 

Already  one  of  the  most  respected 
science  museums  in  the  Nation,  the 
Bostqn  Museum  of  Science  opened  the 
doors  to  its  new  wing  on  March  21  and 
increased  its  present  impressive  struc- 
ture l>y  40  percent. 

In  developing  plans  for  this  expan- 
sion, {the  museimi's  primary  goal  is  to 
reachi  the  adult  public.  The  wing  wUl 
be  op^n  in  the  evenings  and  host  many 
projects  and  programs  geared  to  adiilt 
audiences  with  a  variety  of  exhibits  as 
well  as  evening  hours  and  programs  at 
the  aayden  Planetarium. 

At  uie  focus  of  this  outreach  is  the 
OMNp  Theatre,  which  includes  a 
domett  screen  that  surrounds  the  audi- 
ence to  give  an  unobstructed  view  and 
a  state-of-the-art  feeling  of  being 
there.  Movies  shown  on  this  screen 
will  bfe  true  adventures  in  science. 

Th^  opening  film  is  on  space  and 
features  NASA  footage  of  outer  space 
takeq  from  the  space  shuttle  and  nar- 
ratedi  by  Walter  Cronklte.  A  special 
short,  feature  fUm,  "New  England 
Time  Capsule,"  introduces  viewers  to 
the  ^lenders  of  New  England  with 


aerial  shots  of  its  landscapes  and  cities 
as  well  as  a  behind-the-mound  view  of 
Roger  Clemens  fast  ball. 

I  know  that  each  visitor  to  the 
museum  wiU  learn  a  great  deal  about 
science,  nature  and  technology  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  themselves  in  the 
process. 

I    welcome    all    to    this    exciting 
museum  land  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  infcrmation  describing  the  new 
wing  be  included  in  the  Rbcoro. 
irmation  follows: 


SKUM  OF  ScmiCl  NKW  WIHO  AMD 

Thxatdi  TO  Opkh  Maxch  1987 
March  1987— The  Boston 
of  Science's  115,000  square-foot 
new  wing  which  will  house  an  OMNIMAX* 
theater,  a  sidewalk  cafe,  a  gift  shop,  high- 
tech  showcases,  and  an  atrium  will  open 
March  1981. 

The  (24 1  million  new  wing  reflects  "the 
Museum's  tontinued  commitment  to  provid- 
ing sophi^cated  programming  geared  to 
improving  acience  literacy  for  adults,"  said 
Roger  Nichols,  the  museum's  director. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  new  wing  is  the 
sUte-of-th«-art  OMNIMAX  theater.  The 
only  theater  of  its  kind  in  New  England,  and 
one  of  only  12  in  the  country,  the  Stephen 
P.  and  Marian  G.  Mugar  Omni  Theater  will 
house  the  jworld's  largest  movie  projection 
system,  a  ^ome  screen  76  feet  in  diameter 
and  a  27,0<)0  watt.  84-speaker  sound  system. 
The  334-8eat  facUity  is  designed  to  highlight 
advancements  In  science  and  high  technolo- 
gy througtf  a  variety  of  state-of-the-art  re- 
sources, formats  and  media. 

The  Charles  Ebiyden  Planetarium,  a  part 
of  the  new  wing,  holds  daily  shows  recreat- 
ing the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  universe. 
The  Planetarium  will  feature  a  new  show 
this  year.  "Images:  The  New  Astronomy," 
demonstrates  recent  dramatic  developments 
in  astronomy.  The  foundation  of  this 
modem  shew  will  be  the  spectacularly  beau- 
tiful images  created  by  digitized  image  proc- 
essing. Driven  by  electric  rhythms  and  con- 
temporary music,  the  show  will  feel  like  a 
combinatioti  of  a  music  video  and  a  NOVA 
documentary. 

The  Mufeum's  115,000  square-foot  new 
wing  will  hpuse,  in  addition  to  the  theater,  a 
cafe,  an  inhovative  gift  shop,  high-tech  ex- 
hibits showcasing  new,  state-of-the-art  tech- 
nology. The  Polage™,  a  polarized  collage 
sculpture,  a  three-story  atrium  where  actors 
will  depict  science  through  theater,  and  an 
Interactive  computer  arcade.  Jolin  Jacobsen, 
associate  director  of  the  Museum  in  charge 
of  theaters  and  marketing,  said,  "We  have 
programmed  the  new  wing  so  individuals 
can  enjoy  4  drink  or  diimer,  browse  through 
the  gift  shop,  look  at  new  exhibits,  be  enter- 
tained by  actors,  all  before  seeing  the  film 
Individuals  can  make  a  total  evening  of  the 
Omni  experience. 

To  create  an  extra-sharp  image,  OMNI- 
MAX  uses  super  7(tanm  film,  with  frames 
the  size  of  playing  cards  in  contrast  to  ordi- 
nary 35mn  fUms  with  postage  stamp-size 
frames.  Each  frame  is  placed  on  the  film 
lengthwise  rather  ttian  widthwise,  m airing 
the  picture  even  taller.  The  film  Is  projected 
through  a  fisheye  lens  onto  a  special 
doomed  screen.  The  result  is  an  image  that 
is  10  times  the  size  of  any  ordinary  motion 
picture  image— so  large  that  a  projection  of 
a  humpback  whale  appears  Uf  e-size. 

Jacobsen  sees  the  Omni  experience  as  a 
combinatiop  of  "education  and  a  'you  are 


there'  feeling,  wrapped  together  in  an  excit- 
ing new  format  which  makes  the  audience 
part  of  the  process." 

The  Mugar  Omni  Theater  will  open  in 
1987  with  "The  Dream  Is  Alive,"  a  film  shot 
by  NASA  astronauts  on  three  shuttle  mis- 
sions. Future  films  include  "Genesis,"  a  film 
about  platetectonlcs  as  seen  through  the  de- 
velopment of  the  continental  drift,  "The 
Oreat  Barrier  Reef,"  an  undersea  expedi- 
tion, and  an  IntematicHial  premiere,  "To 
The  Limit,"  a  film  about  human  perform- 
ance. "To  The  Limit"  will  be  the  first  OM- 
NIMAX  film  produced  by  the  Museum  Film 
Network,  a  consortium  of  six  museums  with 
OMNI  or  IMAX  theaters  who  have  bonded 
together  to  produce  and  distribute  their 
own  OMNIMAX  films. 

"New  England  Time  Capsule,"  filmed 
using  special  OBCNIMAX  technology  and 
equipment,  will  l>e  the  prologue  for  the  the- 
ater. The  film,  produced  by  Larry  Miller 
Productions,  will  have  a  sotmdtrack  by  John 
Williams,  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops.  It 
is  being  sponsored  by  Lotus  Development 
Corporation  and  was  filmed  on  location 
around  New  England. 

Admission  to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Sci- 
ence or  the  Mugar  Omni  Theater  is  $5  for 
adults,  $3  for  children  4  to  14  years,  and 
senior  citizens  65  years  and  older.  Cumuiim- 
tion  tickets  can  be  bought  for  $7.50  for 
adults  and  (6  for  children  and  senior  citi- 
zens. Omni  tickets  go  on  sale  in  January 
1987,  and  can  be  purchased  at  the  Museum 
or  by  phone  at  the  Museiun.  Group  rates 
are  available. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Science  is  a  non- 
profit educational  institution  dedicated  to 
promoting  better  understanding  and  inter- 
est in  the  sciences.  EsUblished  in  1830,  this 
world  renowned  museum  attracts  more  than 
one  million  visitors  each  year.  It  is  an  inter- 
active participatory  museum  with  more 
than  400  permanent  and  clianging  exhibits 
with  the  defined  mission  of  educating  chil- 
dren and  adults  In  the  world  of  science.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Museum  at  617/ 
589-1010.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
HOCKEY  TEAM 
•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  if 
you  mentioned  NCAA  to  any  sports 
fan  in  North  Dakota  today,  you  would 
not  start  a  discussion  of  tonight's 
game.  You  would  hear  a  glowing  ac- 
count of  Saturday's  game.  You  would 
not  hear  the  word  "basltetbaU"  men- 
tioned at  alL  My  home  State's  game  is 
hockey  and.  quite  frankly,  we  are  the 
best. 

The  Fighting  Sioux  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  North  Dakota  in  Grand  Forks 
are  this  year's  national  coUege  hockey 
champs.  The  Sioux  won  the  title  Sat- 
urday night  by  defeating  defending 
champion  Michigan  State  5  to  3  in  De- 
troit. 

Headed  by  coach  Gino  Gasparini. 
the  Sioux  had  a  record-setting  40-8 
season.  The  NCAA  Crown  is  the  fifth 
for  the  Sioux— the  third  this  decade. 
And  sophomore  player  Tony  Kriuu: 
was  recognized  as  the  best  college 
hockey  player  in  the  Nation.  That  is  a 
lot  to  cheer  about. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to     congratulate     Coach     Gasparini, 


Hrkac,  goaltender  Ed  Belfour.  Ian 
Kidd.  Murray  Baron.  Bob  Joyce.  Mai 
Parks.  Brent  Bobyck,  Steven  Johnson, 
Scott  Koberinski  and  the  other  mem- 
bers and  coaches  of  UND's  champion 
Fighting  Sioux  hockey  team.  They  did 
a  fine  job  all  season,  working  hard  to 
earn  this  success. 

It  all  culminated  in  Saturday's  fan- 
tastic finale.  The  Sioux  could  not  be 
stopped. 

Since  the  Grand  Forks  Herald's  cov- 
erage of  Saturday's  game  was  much 
more  extensive  than  the  paltry  men- 
tion in  the  Washington  Post,  I  would 
like  to  share  an  article  by  Herald 
sports  editor  Virg  Foss.  I  ask  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Mar.  29, 
1987] 

Sioux  Cap  Dkkam  Season  With  Titls 

(By  Virg  Foss) 

Detroit.— Do  you  like  new  math?  How 
about  20  in  40  for  60  equalling  five? 

That  figured  out  to  an  NCAA  Division  I 
hockey  championship  for  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  hockey  team  Saturday  night 
as  the  Sioux  whipped  defending  champion 
Michigan  State  5-3  to  earn  it. 

The  Sioux,  20  strong  In  this  40th  annual 
tournament,  put  in  a  solid  60  minutes  of 
effort  to  win  UND's  fifth  national  title. 

The  Western  Collegiate  Hockey  Associa- 
tion champion  was  never  headed  after  scor- 
ing three  goals  in  a  span  of  1:55  late  in  the 
first  period  to  take  command  and  quiet  an 
NCAA  championship  record  crowd  of  17,644, 
most  of  them  rooting  for  Michigan  State. 

Defensemen  Ian  Kidd  and  Murray  Baron 
scored  to  open  the  flurry.  Kidd  l>ackhanding 
in  a  feed  from  Bob  Joyce  at  16:07  and  Baron 
skating  in  alone  to  slip  a  shot  under  Michi- 
gan State  goalie  Bod  Essena  at  16:45. 

Then,  just  17  seconds  later,  Joyce  slapped 
in  Tony  Hrkac's  centering  pass  to  complete 
the  outburst. 

State  managed  just  two  shots  on  goal  the 
first  period  against  UND's  stifling  defensive 
play. 

"We  dug  ourselves  a  real  hole  early  and  as 
good  of  a  team  as  North  Dakota  is,  it's  very 
tough  to  come  back."  Michigan  State  Coach 
Ron  Mason  said. 

The  Spartans  tried  gamely,  Tom  Tilley 
beating  Sioux  goalie  Ed  Belfour  8:30  into 
the  second  period  after  some  strong  fore- 
checlung  by  the  Spartans  set  up  the  goal. 

But  this  was  the  night  the  Sioux  had  all 
the  answers  and  all  the  drive  any  team 
needs  for  a  title. 

Mai  Parks  answered  Tilley 's  goal  with  one 
of  his  own  at  15:05  of  the  second  period 
after  hustling  work  by  llnemate  Scott  Ko- 
berinski set  ParlLs  up  In  the  slot. 

Kevin  Miller  scored  late  in  the  second 
period  and  brother  Kip  Miller  late  in  the 
third  to  complete  the  Spartan  scoring. 

North  E>akota's  fifth  goal  came  from 
freshman  Brent  Bobyck  7:54  into  the  third 
period  on  a  breakaway  after  a  long  lead  pass 
by  another  frosh,  defenseman  Russ  Parent. 
"This  is  every  coaches'  dream  to  be  in  this 
situation,"  were  the  first  words  of  Sioux 
Coach  Gino  Gasparini  at  the  post-game 
press  conference.  "This  was  as  sweet  as  the 
last  one,  mayl>e  better  than  most,  because 
of  all  the  records  this  team  has  set." 


Gasparini  said  the  Sioux,  who  set,  an 
NCAA  record  with  the  40  wins,  may  be  as 
good  as  any  coUege  team  to  play  the  game. 
"I  think  the  records  spMk  for  them- 
selves." he  said.  "I  think  this  team  has  made 
a  special  place  for  itself  in  history.  It  may 
be  many  years  before  a  team  comes  along  to 
challenge  this  record." 

North  Dakota's  domination  of  the  tour- 
ney—the Sioux  beat  highly-ranked  Harvard 
5-2  Thursday  in  the  semifinala— was  reflect- 
ed in  the  awards,  especially  for  Hrkac 

He  had  the  hat  trick  in  awards,  winning 
All-America  honors  Thursday,  the  Hobey 
Baker  Award  Friday,  and  the  tourney  BCVP 
award  Saturday. 

Hikac,  who  had  just  one  assist  Saturday 
to  run  his  final  season  point  total  to  116. 
nevertheless  dominated  play. 

Hobey  Baker  winners  have  not  often 
played  well  in  the  title  game.  Hrkac  did,  ex- 
ceedingly so. 

"I  think  that's  high  tribute  to  him,  re- 
flecting the  type  of  person  he  is,"  Gasparini 
said.  "He  kept  it  all  in  perspective  and  gave 
his  best  In  the  title  game." 

Said  Hrluc:  "Winning  the  championship 
is  my  biggest  thrill.  And  having  five  differ- 
ent players  score  goals  5how&  the  depth  of 
this  team." 

Named  to  the  all-toumey  team  with  him 
were  Joyce.  Kidd  and  Belfour,  along  with 
Minnesota's  Corey  Millen  and  Don 
McSween  and  Michigan  State  defenseman 
Chris  Luongo. 

It's  Gasparinl's  third  NCAA  title,  his  pre- 
vious two  coming  In  1980  and  1982. 

And  his  game  plan  for  this  championship 
game  worked  to  perfection. 

"We  noticed  that  Michigan  State  came 
out  of  the  chute  very  fast  Friday  against 
Ifinnesota,  so  we  didn't  want  to  take  any 
silly  penalties  the  first  10  minutes  or  give  up 
any  bad  goals."  Gasparini  said. 

"You're  ssldng  for  trouble  when  you  do 
that  before  18,000  fans,  most  of  them  cheer- 
ing against  you.  So  we  wanted  to  put  the 
mountain  in  front  of  them  (the  Spartans) 
and  ma!ie  them  climb  it" 

The  burst  of  goals  did  exactly  that  "Tou 
could  hear  them  quiet  right  down,"  said 
Kidd  about  State's  fans  after  the  three 
goals.* 


HONORING  ARLENE  MITCHELL 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
and  the  attention  of  my  fellow  col- 
leagues a  truly  outstanding  individual. 
Mrs.  Arlene  Mitchell. 

A  successful  community  leader,  wife 
and  mother,  Arlene  Mitchell  recently 
received  the  highest  honor  bestowed 
to  any  citizen  of  Mobile,  AL,  the  pres- 
tigious "Mobllian  of  the  Year"  award. 

Two  factors  make  this  presentation 
even  more  impressive.  First,  is  the  fact 
that  in  39  years,  Mrs.  Mitchell  is  the 
only  female  ever  to  receive  the  "Mobl- 
lian of  the  Year"  award.  Second,  more 
than  100  organizations  in  MobUe  se- 
lected the  recipient  and  she  was 
chosen  on  the  first  ballot. 

Arlene  Mitchell  is  truly  an  extraor- 
dinary individual.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  attached  MobUe  Press  Regis- 
ter news  article  highlighting  her  suc- 
cessful career  be  printed  in  the  Coh- 
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mmtrnwiT  Racoao  for  the  Inf orma- 
tion  and  review  of  my  coUeagues. 
Tbe  artiele  follows: 

tPnm  ttM  MoMle  Pnm  Radater.  Mar.  ai. 
1M7] 

SBB'a  IBM  Taat  I^ibt*  or  ICobilb 
(By  Debbie  Breland) 
Uka  a  fraah.  narlnc  tareeae  rlppUnc  tbe 
imtan  of  Mobile  Bay.   the  stately  and 
t»tmrm,tnf  Arieoe  BCtchcn  rtppled  tbe  tradl- 
ttoB  of  "MobOian  of  tbe  Tear"  Saturday 
nl^t  wben  abe  took  ber  place  amooc  ber 
brlnclnc  an  aura  of 
to  a  title  that  baa  in  tbe 
Iformen. 
At  aae  91.  Mra.  MltdieU'a  lovely  face  re- 
fleets  the  ditnlty  and  oompaasifHi  of  one 
who  baa  aeon  many  springs  in  MobUe.  and 
y«t  tbe  bint  of  a  Southern  belle  stOl  twin- 
kles in  ber  eyes  and  ber  smile. 

Havlnc  devoted  ber  life  to  ralsint  ber  chil- 
dren and  workinc  with  charity.  Mrs.  Mltch- 
dl  was  farwiany  proud  and  happy  to  have 
been  cboaen  as  the  resident  of  an  award 
that  has  always  cooe  to  prominent  business- 


rl^SSl 


Oonspieuously  the  only  (me  not  wearing  a 
tuxedo  in  tbe  rows  of  former  Mobilians  of 
Py>  Tear  attending  the  banquet  at  tbe 
Mobile  EOlton.  Mrs.  MltcfaeU  was  honored  ss 
the  fint  woman  Mohillan  of  the  Tear  with 
tbe  wotds  of  former  U.S.  Rep.  Jack  Ed- 
wards: "A  community  that  is  making 
ptotrtas  has  got  to  have  good  leadership, 
but  aU  too  often  we  think  of  this  leadership 
In  toms  of  businessmen. 

"Arlene  MitcheU  is  one  of  thoae  leaders 
who  operate  in  a  quiet  way,  and  you  fre- 
quently dont  know  what  she  has  been  doing 
in  the  community.  It  is  extremely  fitting 
that  we  recognise  ber  tonight  as  one  of  the 
moat  outstanding  wranen  of  this  communi- 
ty." 

The  wife  of  Mayer  Mitchell  who  made  his 
fortune  in  real  eatate  in  MobUe,  Mrs.  Mitch- 
ell said  she  wanted  to  share  the  honor  with 
her  husband,  whom  she  felt  for  many  years 
the  tiUe  of  Mobilian  of  the  Tear 


"I  don't  Icnow  particularly  why  It  took 
them  this  long  to  elect  a  woman."  Mrs. 
MitdieU  said,  noting  that  she  is  the  39th  re- 
cipient of  the  honor. 

"I  think  that  it  had  Just  been  something, 
like  a  lot  of  things  in  MobUe.  that  had  tradi- 
tionally been  a  man.  and  nobody  had  made 
the  effort  to  change  that  tradition." 

Mrs.  MitcheU  said.  Uughing.  that  "a 
member  of  the  Civitan  Club  told  me  that  it 
sure  was  going  to  be  fun  not  to  have  a  bald- 
headed  man  on  the  front  of  the  program 
this  year." 

Bom  and  raised  In  Atlanta,  Oa.,  Mr. 
MitcheU  met  her  husband  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  both  attended 
ooDege. 

Married  in  1953,  they  now  have  four  chU- 
dren  and  five  granddaughters,  with  two 
more  grandchildren  due  this  summer. 

Mrs.  MitcheU  said  that  she  and  ber  hus- 
band are  avid  Alabama  f ootbaU  fans.  coUect 
art  and  walk  2.S  mUes  per  day.  She  also  par- 
ticipates regularly  in  an  aerobics  class. 

"I  really  enjoy  exercise.  It  not  only  makes 
you  look  better,  it  makes  me  feel  better.  My 
life  has  not  always  been  peaches  and 
cream."  Mrs.  MitcheU  said. 

"I've  always  been  real  active  and  in- 
volved." said  the  honoree.  "I  always  laugh 
wben  I  hear  people  talking  about  how  they 
want  to  find  themselves.  I  say.  Just  give  me 
five  minutes  to  get  lost." 
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Mrs.  iMltcheO  said  she  is  eapedally  proud 
of  berlehUdren.  three  of  whom  are  married 
and  h4ve  become  active  in  their  oommuni- 
tlea.     I 

"If  ifve  done  nothing  else,  I  feel  like  I've 
done  s^mHhing  right  with  my  chUdren.  she 
said. 

Concerning  the  Mobilian  of  the  Tear 
award.  Mis.  MitcheU  said,  "The  MobUe 
Comm^ty  Foundation,  of  which  I  am 
presid<kit,  nominated  me  for  the  award,  but 
I  don*^  think  I  was  selected  on  the  basis  of 
one  project.  My  interests  are  varied  in  my 
charity  and  philanthropic  endeavors. 

"When  my  husband  told  me  that  I  had 
been  nominated.  I  really  thought  he  was 
Just  teasing  me  because  he  does  that  a  lot.  I 
said.  «i,  that's  ridiculous.  A  woman  has 
never  Igotten  that,  and  I  never  thought 
about  \X  anymore.  The  idea  of  being  Mobi- 
lian of  the  Tear  had  never  occurred  to  me. 
Ihroufh  the  years.  I  had  thought  my  hus- 
band ihould  have  been  it,  but  he  never 
was."  I 

"Like  a  lot  of  things  in  life,  it  was  the 
timing.  Maybe  it  was  Just  time  for  a  woman 
to  get  it,"  Mrs.  MitcheU  said. 

Mora  than  100  organisations  voted  on  the 
award.]  ICis.  MitcheU  said  she  felt  especiaUy 
honorod  that  she  wss  selected  on  the  first 
baUot  Irithout  the  necessity  of  a  runoff. 

"It  14  special  to  be  the  first  of  anything," 
she  said.  "The  award  says  a  lot  about  the 
fact  that  they  recognize  that  women  do  a 
lot  of  Important  things  in  this  city  that  we 
do  not  always  get  credit  for." 

The  Community  Foundation,  although 
fairly  new  to  MobUe,  doubled  itn  size  in  the 
past  year,  Mrs.  MitcheU  said. 

"The  thing  that  particularly  attracted 
Mayer  and  myself  to  it  was  the  fact  that 
long  after  we're  gone,  the  foundation  wiU 
continue  to  service  the  charities,  education- 
al fadVties  and  the  myriad  of  things  we're 
concerned  about  In  MobUe.  There  are  not 
many  things  that  are  forever,  and  this  is," 
she  sail 

"My  primary  charitable  Interests  have 
centered  around  health-related  things," 
Mrs.  MitcheU  said,  explaining  that  her  hus- 
band nad  cancer  17  years  ago  and  it  sparked 
her  interests  In  that  area. 

"Mayer  and  I  are  lucky,  and  we  both  feel 
strongly  that  with  wealth  or  affluence 
comes  an  obligation  to  others  in  the  commu- 
nity. Mayer  has  always  felt  that  he  has 
made  his  Uving  in  MobUe,  and  because  of 
that  n  wanted  to  give  something  back  to 
MobUi 

"Welve  been  very  blessed,  and  we  would 
like  to  repay  some  of  the  blessings.  I  know  it 
sounds  corny— everybody  says  that  they're 
religlofis  In  a  different  way— but  I  h&ve  a  lot 
of  faith,  and  It  seems  that  during  difficult 
times  In  the  past,  with  a  sick  chUd  and  a 
sick  husband.  I've  been  able  to  hold  on," 
Mrs.  MitcheU  said. 

"Too  do  cast  yoiu-  bread  upon  the  water, 
and  id  does  come  ba(^.  As  much  as  we've 
I>een  a^le  to  give,  I  know  I  have  gotten  a  lot 
more  back,"  the  civic  leader  said. 

Mrs.!  MitcheU,  who  is  involved  with  the 
Senior  Citizens  Service  Organization,  said 
one  of  her  primary  goals  Is  to  build  a  recre- 
ational and  cultiutd  faculty  for  senior  citi- 
zens In  MobUe. 

Among  the  many  organizations  she  has 
supported,  Mrs.  MitcheU  has  a  strong  affini- 
ty for  Camp  Rap-a-Hope,  a  camp  for  chil- 
dren Ighting  cancer,  of  which  she  is  a  pri- 
mary leader. 

She  served  as  president  of  the  MobUe  Pre- 
school for  the  Sensory  Impaired  and  sup- 
ports kt  least  20  health  and  welfare  organi- 


zations, sue  1  as  the  American  Cancer  Socie- 
ty, the  Alal  tama  Eye  and  TIaaue  Bank,  the 
Bay  Area  F  xxl  Bank  and  Penelope  House.* 


•  Mr 
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TRmUTE  TO  UNLV  "RUNNIN' 
REBEU" 

HKpHT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 

ollege  basketball  await  the 

men's  NCAA  National  Championship 

game  to  b  s  played  in  New  Orleans  to- 

'  ~  I  wpuld  Uke  to  tak.e  a  few  mo- 
recognize  my  hometown 
University  of  Nevada,  Las 
Vegas  "Rtlnnln'  Rebels."  Indeed,  I  am 
proud  to  aay  that  for  the  first  time  in 
10  years,  the  UNLV  Rebels,  led  by 
head  coac^  Jerry  Tarkanian,  made  it 
to  the  9inal  Four.  Unfortunately, 
their  season  ended  Saturday  in  an  out- 
standing qame  against  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. 

Although  the  loss  to  Indiana  is  un- 
fortunate {for  UNLV  and  Rebel  fans, 
their  overall  season  is  hardly  a  dist4>- 
pointmeni  The  Rebel's  with  37  wins 
and  2  los^,  tied  the  mark  for  the 
most  victolries  in  one  season.  Addition- 
ally, the  llebels  have  scored  in  triple 
figures  in  12  of  their  39  games;  a  sta- 
tistic not  common  to  college  basket- 
baU. 

But  Mr.  President,  what  makes  these 
players  entn.  special  is  their  offcourt 
performadce.  For  instance,  the  "plain 
old  hard  work"  that  Coach  Tarkanian 
credits  his  teams'  success  with  is  also 
found  in  ttie  classroom,  where  six  sen- 
iors are  expected  to  graduate  this 
year.  And! for  those  of  us  who  saw  the 
game,  we  witnessed  an  excellent  dem- 
onstration of  personal  courage  by 
Mark  Wade,  UNLV's  star  point  guard. 
We  saw  Mark  at  half  time  in  a  prere- 
corded staitement  that  began  the  cam- 
paign to  raise  $125,000  for  Valerie 
Pida,  a  UNLV  cheerleader  who  is  suf- 
fering fr^m  Hodgkin's  dJsease  and 
needs  the)  money  to  pay  for  a  bone 
marrow  titmsplant. 

Mr.  President,  as  athletics  provides 
an  excellent  tool  for  furthering  the 
educationjof  our  young  people,  I  take 
great  priqe  in  recognizing  this  year's 
performance  of  our  wonderful  stu- 
dent/athletes at  UNLV.  When  Coach 
Tarkanian,  the  winningest  coach  per- 
centagewise of  aUtime,  fields  another 
team  next  year,  I  know  we  can  look 
forward  tp  an  equally  exciting  basket- 
ball seaso|i.« 

END  INHUMANE  TREATMENT  OF 
JEVfS  IN  SOVIET  UNION 

•  Mr.  S^ON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Uivon  has  expressed  a  desire  to 
implement  reforms  and  improve  rela- 
tions. The  Soviet  Government  has  re- 
cently taken  various  steps  that  sup- 
port this,  such  as  the  release  of  nu- 
merous prisoners  of  conscience  and  in- 


the  Soviets  wlU  experiment  in  June 
with  elections  for  local  governing 
councils  and  for  Judges  on  district 
courts  that  feature  several  candidates. 
This  would  be  the  first  time  in  Soviet 
history  that  voters  would  have  a 
choice  from  more  than  one  candidate. 
I  welcome  such  changes  in  Soviet 
policy  and  strongly  encourage  their 
government  to  continue  with  reforms. 
If  the  Soviets  sincerely  desire  to  im- 
prove relations,  however,  they  must 
end  the  flagrant  violations  of  human 
rights  that  occur  there.  Jewish  citizens 
continue  to  be  subjected  to  harass- 
ment and  discrimination,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to 
practice  their  religion  freely,  either  in 
Israel  or  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  Jewish  activists  who 
have  been  persecuted  and  denied  per- 
mission to  emigrate  for  many  years  is 
Naum  Meiman.  Naum's  situation  is 
particularly  tragic  since  he  has  recent- 
ly suffered  the  loss  of  his  dear  wife 
Inna.  Inna  was  a  victim  of  cancer.  She 
might  still  be  alive  today  had  the 
Soviet  Government  allowed  her  to  re- 
ceive treatment  in  the  United  States 
when  her  condition  was  less  severe. 
The  Soviets'  refusal  to  cooperate,  cost 
Inna  her  life. 

Naum  and  Inna  Meiman  had  tried  to 
emigrate  for  10  years.  As  Naum  ad- 
justs to  life  without  Inna.  he  wishes  to 
Join  his  family  In  the  West.  If  the  So- 
viets are  serious  about  their  desire  to 
improve  relations,  they  will  stop  tor- 
menting Naum  Meiman  and  allow  him 
to  enjoy  the  final  years  of  his  life. 

I  urge  the  Soviet  Government  to  end 
the  inhumane  treatment  of  Jews  in 
their  country  and  grant  Naimi 
Meiman,  and  other  refuseniks,  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  immediately.* 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  following  requests  have  been 
cleared  on  the  other  side.  In  any  event 
I  ask  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  if  he  is  prepared  on 
his  side  to  approve  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  Calendar  Order  No.  51, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  69,  and  the 
passage  of  Calendar  Order  No.  69,  S. 
829,  a  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
lor  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission. U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the 
Office  of  the  UJ5.  Trade  Representa- 
Uve. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
assure  the  majority  leader  that  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  that  and  have  a 
statement  of  Senator  Packwood  upon 
consideration  of  the  item  S.  829. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  thank  my 
good  friend. 


creased 
month. 


( imigration   levels 
]  n    addition,    an 


today's  V  Washington  Post  stated  that 


this    past 
article    In 


internahonal    trade    com- 

lOSSION,  CUSTOMS  SERVICE, 
AND  OFFICE  OF  UNITED 
STATES  TRADE  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE AUTHORIZA'nON  ACT 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  829. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

bill  will  be  stoted  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  829)  to  authorize  appropriations 

for  the  United  States  Inteniational  Trade 

Commission,    the    United    States    Customs 

Service,  and  the  Office  of  the  United  SUtes 

Trade  RepresenUtlve  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PACS:WOOT>.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  considering  legislation  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1988  for  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission [ITC3,  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative [USTKl,  and  the  Ciistoms 
Service.  These  organizations  perform 
vital  functions  associated  with  our  Na- 
tion's international  trade  and  commer- 
cial activities.  It  is  critical  that  we  pro- 
vide fimding  authorizations  for  these 
three  important  organizations. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  S.  829  provides  the  follow- 
ing authorizations  for  fiscal  1988: 

First,  for  the  ITC,  the  legislation  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of 
$35,386,000,  as  requested  by  the  ITC. 
This  is  nearly  $1.5  million  higher  than 
the  ITC's  fiscal  1987  appropriation  in 
order  to  cover  nondiscretionary  cost 
incf  6&SCS . 

Second!  for  the  Office  of  the  USTR, 
S.  829  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$15,248,000,  as  requested  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  This  roughly 
$1.9  million  Increase  over  the  fiscal 
1987  appropriation  reflects  both  non- 
discretionary  cost  Increases  and  in- 
creases for  the  Uruguay  round  of 
GATT  multilateral  trade  negotiations. 
At  present,  the  Office  of  the  USTR 
has  fewer  than  150  people.  The  au- 
thorization provided  in  S.  829  would 
enable  USTR  to  add  five  new  positions 
for  the  Uruguay  round.  While  this  is 
few  people  for  such  a  major  mission.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Office  of  the 
USTR.  assisted  by  Department  of 
Commerce  staff,  will  be  more  than  up 
to  the  task.  The  USTR  is  an  effective 
and  articulate  proponent  of  U.S.  trade 
policy,  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  UJS.  industry. 

Third,  for  the  Customs  Service,  S. 
829  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$1,035,211,000.  This  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest, which  proposed  significant  re- 
ductions In  Customs  personnel.  Given 
the  broad  mandate  of  the  Customs 
Service,  it  is  essential  that  the  Service 
have  adequate  personnel  to  carry  out 
its  various  functions.  This  is  a  major 
concern  in  my  home  State  of  Oregon, 


where  we  have  a  substantial  volume  of 
and  passenger  commercial  activity. 

S.  829  contains  three  other  Customs- 
related  provisions.  First,  it  requires 
Customs  to  notify  Congress  prior  to 
taking  certain  actions,  such  as  closing 
of  any  Customs  office  or  port  of  entry 
or  a  significant  reduction  in  force. 
Second,  the  conmiittee  bill  clarifies 
that  the  Customs  user  fees  are  to  be 
treated  as  receipts  offsetting  expendi- 
tures for  salaries  and  expenses  for 
commercial  operations  and  that  the 
user  fees  on  passengers  and  convey- 
ances are  to  be  deposited  in  the  same 
dedicated  account  as  the  ad  valorem 
fees.  Last,  S.  829  creates  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Commercial  Operations 
of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  the  effectiveness 
of  Ciistoms  operations. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  organiza- 
tions are  critical  components  of  the 
U.S.  international  activities.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sum)orting 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  we  are  taking  up  today,  S.  829,  is 
the  aimual  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  three  agencies  having  respon- 
sibility for  International  trade  mat- 
ters—the U.S.  Ctistoms  Service,  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Contunission, 
and  the  Office  of  the  UJS.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative. In  addition  to  authorizing 
fiscal  year  1988  funding  for  these 
agencies,  the  bill  contains  several 
other  provisions. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported 
this  bill  without  obJectioiL  I  believe, 
and  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, that  these  agencies  are  per- 
forming vital  functions  necessary  to 
the  economic  well-lteing  of  our  coim- 
try.  For  this  reason,  the  committee 
voted  to  authorize  levels  of  funding 
that  provide  each  agency  with  the  full 
resources  it  needs  to  do  its  work  effec- 
tively. Providing  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  these  agencies  is  more  impor- 
tant now  than  ever  before  in  light  of 
the  growing  Importance  of  trade,  and 
the  enforcement  of  fair  trade,  to  our 
Nation's  economy.  Morever,  this  year, 
as  we  are  undertaldng  the  arduous 
process  of  shaping  an  oomibus  trade 
bill  that  portends  a  greater  role  for  all 
three  agencies.  It  Is  important  to 
ensure  that  they  virill  be  able  to  handle 
the  responsibilities  we  give  them. 

The  concern  over  adequate  funding 
is  most  acute  with  regard  to  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service.  This  year,  the  ad- 
ministration has  once  again  sought  to 
drastically  slash  Customs'  budget.  The 
effect  of  this  cut  would  be  to  eliminate 
2,000  Customs  persoruiel  positions  by 
fiscal  year  1988  from  the  15,000  pro- 
vided for  in  the  appropriation  lor 
fiscal  year  1987. 

The  administration  has  requested 
just  these  lands  of  cuts  for  the  Cus- 
toms Service  every  year  since  It  took 
office,  despite  tremendous  growth  in 
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the  acency's  caseload.  For  example, 
merchandiiie  entries  handled  by  Cus- 
toms increased  to  7.3  million  in  fiscal 
year  IMM  from  4.4  million  as  recently 
as  fiscal  year  1980.  Last  year's  Omni- 
bus Drue  Enforcement  Act  gave  the 
Customs  Service  new  responsibilities 
in  the  interdiction  of  illicit  drug  smug- 
gling. On  top  of  these  duties.  Customs 
is  charged  with  enforcing  some  400 
regulatory  statutes  on  behalf  of  40 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  Customs 
Servtoe  has  a  tough  Job  to  do.  and  it 
cannot  do  it  with  diminishing  capabili- 
ties. 

The  Finance  Committee's  bill  wisely 
rejects  the  administration's  budget 
cuts  for  the  Customs  Service.  Instead, 
it  provided  an  authorization  of  $1,035 
bllli<ni  for  fiscal  year  1988.  an  increase 
of  $145  million  over  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request.  This  budget 
level  is  no  extravagance.  It  merely  re- 
stores and  annualizes  the  level  of 
funding  provided  to  Customs  by  the 
Congress  last  year,  including  the  in- 
creased appropriations  for  the  fight 
against  drugs. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  must  be  brought  under 
controL  What  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood, particularly  by  the  administra- 
tion, is  that  draconian  cuts  in  the  Cus- 
Unas  Service's  budget  do  not  help  ac- 
complish this  purpose.  In  fact,  they 
cut  the  other  way.  The  Customs  Serv- 
ice is  a  revenue  maker,  earning  $17  in 
tariffs  and  fees  for  every  dollar  appro- 
priated. 

Moreover,  past  unOateral  cuts  by  the 
administration  have  left  the  Service 
unable  to  perform  its  Job  adequately. 
Testimony  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee this  year  indicated  that  goods 
entering  this  country  are  being  sub- 
jected to  ever-increasing  delays  in 
processing.  These  delays  occur  in  spite 
of  the  Customs  Service's  growing  fail- 
ure to  seriously  review  or  inspect  mer- 
chandise entries.  At  least  65  percent  of 
Customs  entries  now  come  into  this 
country  with  no  review  by  Customs 
employees  of  the  importer's  documen- 
tation. Only  2  percent  receive  even  in 
partial  physical  inspection. 

The  laxness  in  Customs'  enforce- 
ment efforts  Is  no  indictment  of  the 
agency's  work  force.  Witnesses  before 
the  Finance  Committee  this  year  testi- 
fied to  the  professionalism,  courtesy 
and  hard  work  or  Customs  employees. 
But  the  administration's  drive  to  econ- 
omize at  all  costs  has  stripped  these 
capable  men  and  women  of  the  ability 
to  do  the  Job  the  way  it  should  be 
done.  Morale  is  low.  The  midcareer 
employees  whose  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise are  the  driving  force  of  the 
agency  and  the  means  for  teaching 
newer  employees  the  ropes  have  left  in 
alarming  numbers. 

Plainly  put,  the  Customs  Service 
caimot  continue  suffering  the  arbi- 
trary cutbacks  in  funding  and  person- 
nel imposed  annually  by  the  adminis- 


tratjbn.  It  is  simply  penny  wise  and 
poui|d  foolish  to  believe  that  V7e 
cannot  afford  a  strong  and  reliable 
Customs  Service.  What  we  really 
canniot  afford  is  any  further  degrading 
of  (this  agency's  ability  to  collect 
needed  revenue,  enforce  the  trade 
laws,  and  protect  our  families  from 
the  scourge  of  illegal  drugs. 

The  committee's  biU  contains  three 
othO'  provisions  relating  to  the  Cvis- 
toms  Service.  The  first  responds  to 
past  initiatives  by  Customs  that  cut 
personnel,  reorganized  or  closed  facili- 
ties, and  diminished  services.  It  re- 
quire the  Commissioner  of  Customs 
to  nAitify  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee lj80  days  in  advance  of  taking  any 
actioli  which  would  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  force  of  employees, 
or  lours  of  operation  or  services: 
elimfiate  or  relocate  any  Customs 
offic^  or  eliminate  any  port  of  entry; 
or  significantly  reduce  the  nimaber  of 
empibyees  assigned  to  any  Customs 
offict  or  port  of  entry.  The  notifica- 
tion requirement  will  afford  the  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  act  to  rescind 
any  such  action  If  necessary. 

t>ther  provision  would  establish  a 
sector  advisory  committee  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
katters  involving  the  commercial 
^ions  of  the  Customs  Service, 
lony  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee demonstrated  that  the  business 
community  served  by  Customs  has  no 
effective  voice  in  its  operations  and 
manigement.  This  committee  will  help 
redress  that  problem.  The  members  of 
the  opmmittee  would  be  representative 
of  tl|ose  groups  and  businesses  inter- 
ested in  commercial  operations,  and  no 
more  than  half  may  be  of  any  one  po- 
liticail  party.  To  provide  the  Congress 
with;  information  as  to  how  well  the 
comiiittee  is  fimctioning,  it  would  be 
requ  red  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  <  versight  committees  of  Congress. 

A  :hird  Customs  Service  provision 
adds  clarifsring  language  regarding  the 
Cust>ms  users  fee.  In  1986,  Congress 
required  that  the  fees  were  to  be 
placed  in  a  dedicated  account  for  ex- 
pen(f tures  for  commercial  operations 
of  ttie  Customs  Service.  The  biU  speci- 
fies that  the  fees  are  to  be  treated  as 
recemts  to  offset  expenditures  for  sal- 
ariesTand  expenses  for  commercial  op- 
erations. The  purpose  of  this  provision 
is  to  make  clear  that  it  is  inappropri- 
ate tt)  treat  these  fees  as  revenues,  as 
the  administration  has  done.  In  addi- 
tion, the  section  clarifies  that  the  user 
fees  '  on  passengers  and  conveyances 
are  to  be  deposited  in  the  same  dedi- 
cated account  as  ad  valorem  fees  on 
merahandise  and,  to  the  extent  they 
are  wot  needed  to  reimburse  the  Cus- 
tom4  Service  for  overtime  inspectional 
servf»s,  they  are  to  be  used  as  receipts 
of  f s<  tting  commercial  operations  ex- 
penc  [tures. 
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With  Regard  to  the  International 
Trade  Commission  [ITC],  the  bill 
would  an  thorize  appropriations  of  $35 
million  f9r  fiscal  year  1988,  as  request- 
ed by  the  ITC.  This  represents  an  in 
crease  of  almost  $1.5  millon  over  the 
fiscal  year  1987  appropriation.  The  in- 
crease Is  entirely  attributable  to  non- 
discretionary  cost  increases.  The  au- 
thorization bill  contains  no  authority 
for  any  ^ditional  personnel  or  other 
resources. 

Similany,  the  Finance  Committee's 
bill  autliorizes  appropriations  to  the 
Office  ol  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive [US  7R]  in  the  amount  requested 
by  the  president's  budget,  $15.2  mil- 
lion. Thi«  is  an  increase  of  somewhat 
less  thar^  $2  million  over  that  author- 
ized in  fiscal  year  1987.  The  increase 
reflects  l|oth  nondiscretionary  cost  in- 
creases ahd  increases  to  enable  USTR 
to  conduH  the  Uruguay  round  of  mul- 
tilateral itrade  negotiations.  USTR  is 
undertaking  a  complex  and  highly  sen- 
sitive task  in  the  new  roimd  of  negoti- 
ations, ai^d  it  is  important  to  provide  it 
with  the  resources  necessary  to  carry 
on  these  negotiations.  Both  USTR  and 
the  ITC  face  increasing  responsibil- 
ities in  the  realm  of  international 
trade,  and  the  committee's  biU  pro- 
vides them  the  means  with  which  to 
carry  out  those  responsibilities. 

The  ft[ial  section  of  the  Finance 
Committee's  bill  makes  a  finding  that 
seven  kihds  of  articles  imported  from 
the  Soviet  Union  are  being  made, 
wholly  oif  in  part,  by  convict,  forced,  or 
indentured  labor.  It  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  prohibit  their 
importation.  This  congressional  find- 
ing is  based  on  present  law  which  pro- 
vides that  goods  produced  abroad  by 
forced  labor  are  not  entitled  to  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  goods  specified  in  the  commit- 
tee's biujhave  previously  been  found 
by  the  dommissioner  of  the  Customs 
Service  to  have  been  produced  by 
forced  lapor.  The  bill  provides  an  ex- 
ception permitting  the  President  to 
allow  importation  of  these  products  if 
he  finds  they  are  either  not  being 
made  with  forced  labor  or  that  prohib- 
ited importation  of  a  product  directly 
affects  the  national  seciuity  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  act  af- 
firmatively on  this  bill.  In  the  past  few 
weeks  wa  have  witnessed  growing  evi- 
dence, if 'any  additional  evidence  were 
needed,  ihat  the  ability  of  American 
business  to  compete  effectively  both 
here  at  home  and  abroad  is  frequently 
prey  to  [unfair  and  protectionist  ac- 
tions by  other  countries.  Japan  fails  to 
live  up  to  an  agreement  designed  to 
cure  its  I  predatory  practices  in  the 
semiconquctor  market.  The  European 
Common]  Market  proposes  to  establish 
a  fats  arid  oils  tax  that  discriminates 
against  7.S.  producers  of  soybeans. 
These  are  but  two  recent  examples  in 


which  the  Senate  has  acted  to  urge 
the  administration  to  take  action. 

The  three  agencies  whose  fxmding  is 
covered  by  the  Finance  Committee's 
authorization  bill  are  on  the  front  line 
of  the  effort  to  detect  and  remedy 
these  kinds  of  unfair  practices,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  negotiations  and  moni- 
toring that  are  necessary  to  keep  a 
handle  on  legitimate  international 
trade.  The  functions  of  these  three 
agencies  are  more  vital  than  ever.  The 
Senate  should  vote  to  support  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  829 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION     1.     UNTFKD     8TATB8     INTERNATIONAL 
TKADE  COMMISSION. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  33(Ke)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1830  (19  U.S.C.  1330(eX2))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1986"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1988",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$28,901,000;"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "$35,386,000,". 

SEC  Z.  UNffED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE. 

(a)       AXJTHORIZATIOW       FOR       FiSCAI.      YEAR 

1988.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  301  of  the 
Customs  Procedural  Reform  and  Simplifica- 
tion Act  of  1978  (92  SUt.  905:  19  U.S.C. 
2075(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1986,  $476,211,000  for 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  United 
States  CJustoms  Service  that  are  incurred  in 
noncommercial  operations,  of  which— 

"(A)  $118,020,000  is  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  air  interdiction  program 
of  the  United  States  C^istoms  Service, 

"(B)  $150,000  is  for  rents  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  provision  of  customs  serv- 
ices at  places  located  outside  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

"(C)  $1,000,000  is  for  research  and  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  so  that  the  sum  remains 
available  until  expended,  and 

'(D)  $10,000  is  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  provided  in 
any  law  making  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1938.  a  limitation  on  the  total  amount 
of  payments  which  may  be  made  during 
such  fiscal  year  under  section  13031(f)(2)(A) 
of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1985  (other  than  pay- 
ments described  In  section  13031(fK2KC)  of 
such  Act)  that  shaU  not  exceed 
$559,000,000. 

"(3)  During  fiscal  year  1988,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  is  authorized  to— 

"(A)  purchase  not  more  than  500  motor 
vehicles  for  replacement  of  motor  vehicles 
used  by  the  United  SUtes  CTustoms  Service 
(InclutUng  not  more  than  490  motor  vehicles 
adapted  for  police  activities)  without  regard 
to  any  general  purchase  price  limitation  im- 
posed by  any  law  other  than  this  section, 
"(B)  rent  passenger  motor  vehicles,  and 
"(C)  purchase  uniforms  for  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  without  regard  to 


any  general  purchase  price  limitation  im- 
po«ed  by  rjiy  law  other  than  this  section.". 

(b)  COHORXMIOHAL  NOTICE  OF  CKRTAIM  AC- 

Tioifs.— Section  301  of  the  Customs  Proce- 
dural Reform  and  Simplification  Act  of  1978 
(19  U.S.C.  2075)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Use  or  SAvncos  Rs- 

SULTHIG     FROM     ASMIinBTRATTVS    COWBOUSA- 

TIOH8.— "  in  subsection  (f ), 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Aixocatioh  or  Re- 
sources.-" in  subsection  (g)  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(1)",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (g) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  of  Customs  shall 
notify  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
least  180  days  prior  to  taking  any  action 
which  would— 

"(A)  result  in  any  significant  reduction  in 
force  of  employees  other  than  by  means  of 
attrition, 

"(B)  result  In  any  significant  reduction  in 
hours  of  operation  or  services  rendered  at 
any  office  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  or  any  port  of  entry, 

"(C)  eliminate  or  relocate  any  office  of 
the  United  States  Customs  Service, 

"(D)  eliminate  any  port  of  entry,  or 

"(E)  significantly  reduce  the  nimiber  of 
employees  assigned  to  any  office  of  the 
United  States  Customs  Service  or  any  port 
of  entry.". 

(c)  Advisory  CoKMrrxEB  oif  Commercial 

OPERATIORS  OF  THE  UmTKD  STATES  CUSTOMS 

Service.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  es- 
tablish an  advisory  committee  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  "Advisory  Committee  on 
Commercial  Operations  of  the  United 
States  (Customs  Service",  hereafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  "Advisory 
Committee". 

(2KA)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  20  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

(B)  In  mftUng  appointments  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  ensure  that— 

(I)  the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee is  representative  of  the  individuals 
and  firms  affected  by  the  commercial  oper- 
ations of  the  United  States  (Customs  Service, 
and 

(II)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
political  party. 

(3)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall— 

(A)  provide  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  all  matters  Involving  the  com- 
mercial operations  of  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service,  and 

(B)  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  shall— 

(i)  describe  the  operations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  during  the  preceding  year,  and 

(ii)  set  forth  any  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  regarding  the  commer- 
cial operations  of  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service. 

(4)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Eiiforcement  shall  preside  over 
meetings  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

(d)  Cokforming  Amendmemt.— Subsection 
(d)  of  section  301  of  the  Customs  Procedural 
Reform  and  Simplification  Act  of  1978  (19 
U.S.C.  2075(d))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  no  funds  in  the  Customs  User  Fee  Ac- 
count," after  "1984,". 


8BC  1.  oFnci  or  the  unrbd  states  nunc 

REPRESENTATIVK. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  141(f)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  nJB.C.  2171(f))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$13,582,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986;  of  which  not  to  exceed  $80,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$15,248,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$69,000",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  aenteiu«:  "Of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  the  authority  of  this  para- 
graph for  fiscal  year  1988,  $1,000,000  shaU 
remain  available  until  expended.". 

SEC  4.  CUSTOMS  UWR  FEES. 

(a)    Fees    Treated    as    OFraaimw.    Re- 

CEirrs. — 

(1)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  13031  of  the 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Rec<mciUa- 
tion  Act  of  1085  (19  U.S.C.  58c(f))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  inserting  "as  offsetting  receipts" 
after  "deposited"  In  paragraph  (1), 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2KA)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  the 
Customs  User  Fee  Ac-'ount  all  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  United  States  (Customs 
Service  that  are  incurred  in  c(mducting  com- 
mercial operations. 

"(B)  The  authority  to  make  payments 
under  subparagraph  (A)  during  any  fiscal 
year  (other  than  payments  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (O)  shall  be  subject  to  such 
dollar  limitations  as  are  provided  in  any  law 
making  appropriations  for  such  fiscal  year. 
Payments  may  be  made  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  during  a  fiscal  year  only  if  a 
dollar  limitation  on  the  total  amount  of 
payments  that  may  be  made  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  during  such  fiscal  year  (other 
than  payments  described  in  subparagraph 
(O)  is  provided  by  a  law  making  M>propria- 
tlons  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(C)  Any  dollar  limitation  described  In 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
payments  made  out  of  the  Customs  User 
Fee  Account  for  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  providing  over- 
time customs  inspectional  services  for  which 
the  recipient  of  such  services  is  not  required 
to  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  such  payments  shaii  noi  be  taken  into 
account  in  applying  such  a  limitation. 

"(D)  All  funds  in  the  (Customs  User  Fee 
Account  shall  only  be  available  for  the  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service  incurred  in  conducting  com- 
mercial operations.",  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragn4>h  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(b)  ASJUSTMEMT  OF  Merchamdise  Pr(xxss- 
DIG  Fee.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  13031(a)  of 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1985  (19  U£.C.  58c(aK10))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  For  the  processing  of  any  merchan- 
dise (other  than  an  article  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  (B).  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (9)) 
that  is  formally  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  during  any 
fiscal  year  begiimlng  after  September  30. 
1987.  a  fee  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 
"(A)  0.17  percent  ad  valorem,  or 
"(B)  an  ad  valorem  rate  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  estimates  will  provide  a 
total  amount  of  receipts  during  the  fiscal 
year  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  dollar  limi- 
tation authorized  under  section  301(b)  of 
the  Customs  Procedural  Reform  and  Slmpli- 
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flntian  Act  of  1919  on  the  total  amount  of 
pajmenta  that  Biay  be  made  under  subaec- 
tton  (fXlXA)  of  ttato  aeetkm  during  the 
flaeal  year  (otho*  than  payment!  deacrlbed 
in  raiaeetlaD  (fxaxC)  of  thla  aecUon),  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of — 
"(1)  the  ezoea.  U  any.  of— 
"(I)  the  amount  of  auch  UmlUtion  for  the 
flKal  year,  over 

"(n)  the  amount  of  the  dollar  limitation 
tanpoaed  by  any  lav  mating  appropriationa 
for  the  flaeal  year  on  the  total  amount  of 
paymenta  which  may  be  made  under  subaec- 
tkm  (fxaxA)  during  the  flaeal  year  (other 
than  paymenta  deacrlbed  in  subaectlon 
(f  XSXC)  of  this  aecUon).  plus 

"(11)  the  amount  of  an  estimate  made  by 
the    Secretary    of    the    Treasury    of    the 
amount  of  funds  that- 
'll) will  be  in  the  Customs  User  Fee  Ac- 
count at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 


"(11)  win  not  be  uaed  to  make  payments 
dtaerlbtd  in  subsection  (fX3XC)  of  this  sec- 
tion, idus 

"(111)  the  amount  of  an  estimate  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
amount  of  receipts  from  fees  Imposed  by 
any  paragraph  of  this  subsection  other  than 
thia  paragrM>h  that — 

"(I)  wm  be  deposited  in  to  the  (Customs 
User  Fee  Account  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and 

"(II)  wQl  not  be  uaed  to  make  payments 
described  in  subaectiw  (fX2XC)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

If  no  authorisation  is  provided  under  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  the  Customs  Procedural 
Reform  and  Simplification  Act  of  1978  for 
the  amount  of  the  dollar  limitation  that 
may  be  Imposed  on  the  total  amount  of  pay- 
ments under  subaectlon  (f X3XA)  of  this  sec- 
tion during  the  flaeal  year  (other  than  pay- 
menta deacrlbed  in  subsection  (fX2KC)  of 
this  section),  the  rate  of  the  fee  imposed 
under  this  paragraph  for  the  fiscal  year 
shall  be  0.17  percent  ad  valorem.". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
lS031(bX8)  of  such  Act  (1»  n.S.C. 
S8c(bX8XB))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  strHdng  out  "on  which  any  funds 
are  appropriated  to  the  United  States  (Cus- 
toms Service  for  salaries  or  expenses  in- 
curred in  conducting  commercial  oper- 
ations" in  clause  (i)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "of  enactment  of  any  law  making 
appropriations  for  a  fiscal  year  that  pro- 
vides a  dollar  limitation  on  the  total  amount 
of  payments  that  may  be  made  imder  sub- 
section (fXSKA)  during  the  fiscal  year 
(other  than  payments  described  in  subsec- 
tion (f  X3XC))".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "an  appropriation  to 
the  United  States  Customs  Service  If  the 
funds  appropriated"  in  clause  (11)  snd  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "a  law  deacrlbed  in  clause 
(1)  if  the  funds  appropriated  by  such  law". 

8K.  (.  PKOHlBrnON  or  THS  IMPORTATION  OF 
CKRAIN  ABT1CLB8  PKODUCED  BY 
<X)NVICr  OK  PORCSD  LABOK  IN  THE 

sovnr  UNION. 

(a)  FnmnrGS.- The  Congress  finds  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs  has  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
Commissioner  has  information  that  reason- 
ably, even  if  not  conclusively,  indicates  that 
the  articles  listed  in  subaectlon  (b)  which 
are  products  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  are  being  produced  wholly,  or  in 
part,  by  convict  labor,  forced  labor,  or  in- 
dentured labor  under  penal  sanctions. 

(b)  PaoHiaiTioM.- Except  as  provided  in 
subaectlon  (c),  none  of  the  following  articles 
that  are  products  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
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dalla  Republics  may  be  imported  Into  the 
Unlt4  d  Stetea  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  Lhe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(1)  [Old  ore  (provided  for  in  item  601.39  of 
the  1  ariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States): 

(2)  agriculture  machinery  (provided  for  in 
item  I  IM.(K)  of  such  Schedules): 

(3)  tractor  generators  (provided  for  in 
item  983.80  of  such  Schedules): 

(4)  tea  (provided  for  in  item  160.50  of  such 
Schedules): 

(5)  crude  petroleum  (provided  for  in  item 
475.0f  or  475.10  of  such  Schedules): 

(0)  inotor  fuel  (provided  for  In  item  475.35 
of  su^h  Schedules):  and 

(7)  kerosene  (provided  for  in  item  476.30 
of  su4  h  Schedules). 

(c)  Ckbtifscatioh.— Any  article  listed 
undei  subsection  (b)  that  Is  a  product  of  the 
Unioi  I  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  may  be 
Impoited  into  the  United  States  after  the 
date  I  >n  which  the  President  submits  to  the 
Cong!  ess  a  written  statement  certifying 
thatr- 

(1)  nformatlon  available  to  the  President 
clearQT  shows  that  such  article  is  not  being 
produced  wholly,  or  in  part,  with  convict 
labor,  forced  labor,  or  indentured  labor 
imdei  penal  sanctions  in  the  Union  of 
Soviei  Socialist  Republics,  or 

(2)  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
such  article  into  the  United  States  directly 
af  f  ecm  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
Unlt^  States. 

MA  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
re<»08ider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill, 
S.  8a|>,  was  passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
mov^  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INDkFiNlTE  POSTPONEMENT  OP 
SEITATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  69 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaMmous  (»nsent  that  Senate  Joint 
Res(Mution  69,  appearing  on  the  calen- 
dar m  No.  51,  designating  "World  Pop- 
ulation Week."  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out (^jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


198' 


NCAA  NATIONAL  WOMEN'S 
:  tASKETBALL  CHAMPIONS 

Ml,  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imasimous  <»nsent  that  the  Senate 
proo  led  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  179,  submitted  earlier 
toda;  r  by  me  for  Senators  Sasser  and 
OORIL  

TMb  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

ThfE  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  179)  to  Congratulate 
the  University  of  Tennessee  Lady  Vols  and 
Their  Coach.  Pat  Head  Summitt  on  Win- 
ning The  1987  NCAA  National  Women's 
Baskftball  CHuunpionship. 

Thfere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mi.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day,' the  University  of  Tennessee 
women's  basketball  team,  the  Lady 
Vols,  made  believers  out  of  the  basket- 
ball world  by  captiiring  their  first  ever 
national  title  in  Austin,  TX.  Tennessee 
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won  wit  I  a  tenacious  defense  that 
held  Lou  siana  Tech  to  Just  44  points, 
the  lowei  t  point  total  in  the  history  of 
the  toun  lament. 

But  success  is  nothing  new  either  to 
the  Ladj*  Vols  or  to  their  coach.  Pat 
Head  SuWltt. 

This  wis  Tennessee's  eighth  appear- 
ance in  the  final  four  of  the  NCAA 
toumamtnt  in  11  years.  In  their  13 
years  unf  er  Coach  Summitt,  the  Lady 
Vols  hav<  won  318  games  and  lost  only 
102.  It  is  their  11th  straight  season 
with  20  or  more  wins. 

In  the  last  13  years.  Tennessee  has 
captured!  two  Southeast  Conference 
Champiotishlpe,  in  1980  and  1985. 
They  hs^e  won  four  Mideast  Regional 
Championships— 1982,  1984.  1986,  and 
1987.  A  (loeen  Tennessee  players  have 
been  nan^ed  All-Americans. 

That  enviable  record  has  been  built 
by  hard  Work  and  tremendous  dedica- 
tion on  lihe  part  of  both  players  and 
Coach  Silmmitt. 

Pat  is  It  legend  in  women's  basket- 
ball. She  jstarred  as  a  player  at  Univer- 
sity of  I'ennessee  at  Martin.  After 
graduation,  she  went  on  to  captain  the 
U.S.  Olympic  team  to  a  silver  medal  at 
Montreal  in  1976.  Later,  she  was 
named  ao  assistant  coach  for  the  1980 
team  whkh  ultimately  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  Moscow  Olympics. 

In  1984,  Pat  realized  the  ultimate 
dream  ofl  every  Olympic  coach,  taking 


the  U.S. 
Angeles. 
AtTe] 
the  woi 
one  of  t: 
spected 


to  the  gold  medal  at  Los 


essee,  Pat  Siunmitt  has  built 
n's  basketball  program  into 
most  powerful  and  most  re- 
the  Nation.  In  addition,  she 
has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  those 
who  have  played  for  her. 

One  important  facet  of  Pat's  coach- 
ing that  I  should  not  go  unmentioned. 
That  is  aer  tremendous  dedication  to 
her  players  and  their  education.  In 
Coach  Summitt's  13  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity ol  Tennessee,  all  but  two  of  her 
players  Have  graduated.  Of  those  two, 
one  took  time  out  to  pay  in  Italy  and 
the  other  changed  majors,  necessitat- 
ing additional  course  work.  Both  of 
them  will  complete  their  degree  re- 
quirements this  spring. 

In  theie  days  of  rampant  commer- 
cialism in  college  athletics,  Pat  pro- 
vides thej  proof  that  you  can  combine 
er  athletics  with  high-qual- 
^tion.  A  100-percent  gradua- 
is  one  that  I  would  stack 
Bt  any  major  college  athletic 


high-call] 
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program. 
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that  ha' 
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by  the  University  of  Ten- 

imonstrates  the  great  strides 

been  made  in  women's  ath- 

the  past   15   years.  A   1984 

study  bsr  the  National  Coalition  for 
Woman  knd  Girls  in  Education  found 
that  35  percent  of  high  school  varsity 
athletes  irere  women,  compared  to  7 
percent  tn  1972.  In  1972.  virtually  no 
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college  or  university  offered  athletic 
acfaolmnhlps  to  women. 

By  1979.  the  number  of  scholarships 
had  risen  to  5.000  and  today  is  at 
10,000.  The  number  of  women  partici- 
pating in  intercollegiate  athletics  has 
grown  from  16.000  in  1972  to  mow 
than  160.000. 

It  has  taken  thousands  of  hours  of 
hard  work  by  dedicated  athletes  and 
coaches  like  the  Lady  Vols  and  Pat 
Summitt  bring  women's  sports  to  their 
current  req>ected  place  in  U.S.  am*- 
teur  athletics. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee's  team  and  Coach 
Pat  Summitt  on  their  national  title. 
They  exemplify  the  best  in  amateur 
athletics. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
Join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee  in  submitting  a  resolution 
to  congratulate  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee basketball  team  for  winning  the 
Women's  National  Basketball  Champi- 
onship on  Sunday.  The  Lady  Volun- 
teers defeated  Louisiana  Tech  by  a 
score  of  67  to  44— the  largest  margin 
of  victory  ever  in  a  championship 
game. 

All  the  experts  thought  Tennessee 
WS3  out  of  the  nmning  for  this  year. 
As  always,  the  team  had  tremendous 
talent— the  Lady  Vols  had  been  to  the 
final  four  seven  times  in  the  past  13 
years— but  late  in  the  season  they 
were  still  struggling. 

But  with  the  encouragement  of 
Coach  Pat  Summitt,  who  led  the  VS. 
Olympic  team  to  a  gold  medal  in  1984, 
Tennessee  made  a  stunning  resur- 
gence. "This  team  was  on  a  mission." 
she  said  yesterday.  "In  the  past  three 
weeks  we  pulled  together  as  a  family." 
At  the  final  four,  the  Lady  Vols 
upset  Long  Beach  to  advance  to  the 
championship  against  Louisiana  Tech. 
The  Lady  Techsters  had  beaten  Ten- 
nessee during  the  regular  season.  But 
yesterday,  the  Tennessee  defense  was 
Just  too  tough,  as  the  Lady  Vols 
turned  in  one  of  the  most  impressive 
performances  in  championship  histo- 
ry. 

I  want  to  commend  every  monber  of 
the  Tennessee  team— all  of  us  across 
the  SUte  are  extremely  proud.  I  hope 
the  President  wiU  invite  them  to 
Washington  for  a  visit  to  the  White 
House.  I'm  sure  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee  would  be  delighted  to  Join 
me  in  hosting  a  reception  in  their 
honor. 

In  the  meantime,  I  Join  the  students 
and  residents  of  Knoxvllle  in  savoring 

this  hard-earned  triumph^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The   resolution   (S.   Res.    179)   was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with  lU  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 


s.  Rb.  170 
Whereas,  the  women's  basketball  team  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  LAdy  Vols, 
are  proven  winners  having  appeared  in  the 
Pinal  Four  of  the  NCAA  Womra's  Basket- 
ball Tournament  8  times  in  the  past  11 
years. 

Whereas,  the  Lady  Vols  have  further  dis- 
played their  mastery  of  the  game  of  basket- 
ball by  capturing  the  Southeastern  Confer- 
ence Championship  in  1980  snd  1985  and 
winning  the  Mideast  Regional  Champion- 
ship in  1983. 1984. 1986  and  1087, 

Whereas,  the  Lady  Vols  have  compUed  an 
Impressive  streak  of  eleven  straight  seasons 
in  which  they  have  won  twenty  or  more 
games. 

Whereas.  Pat  Head  Summitt,  the  coach  of 
the  Lady  Vols,  has  oompUed  a  record  of  318 
wins  and  only  102  losses  in  her  thirteen 
years  leading  the  Lady  Vols, 

Whereas,  Pat  Head  Summitt's  dedication 
to  the  education  of  her  players  equals  her 
seal  for  the  game  of  basketball. 

Whereas,  during  her  thirteen  years  at  the 
helm  of  the  Lady  Vols,  (^oach  Pat  Head 
Siunmitt  hss  obtained  a  virtually  perfect 
one  hundred  percent  graduatl<»  rate  for 
her  players, 

Whereas,  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Lady  Vols  appeared  in  the  1987  National 
Championship  Game  and  conducted  a  clinic 
on  defensive  play,  holding  Louisiana  Tech 
to  lust  44  points. 

Whereas,  the  defensive  performance  of 
the  Lady  Vols  held  Louisiana  Tech  to  the 
lowest  point  total  In  the  history  of  the 
NCAA  Women's  BasketbaU  Championship 
Tournament, 

Whereas,  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Lady  Vols  won  the  1987  NCAA  Women's 
Basketb&U  C^hampionship  in  a  convincing 
manner  with  a  67-44  victory  over  Louisiana 
Tech.  Therefore,  It  is 

Retolved,  That  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see Lady  Vols  and  Coach  Pat  Head  Summitt 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  an  outstanding 
season.  It  is  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Seruite 
congratulates  Coach  Pat  Head  Sunmiitt  and 
the  Lady  Vols  on  capping  this  impressive 
season  off  with  being  crowned  the  NCAA 
Women's  Basketball  Champions  for  1987. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    SIMPSON.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PRODUCTION  OF  DOCUMENTS 
BY  SELECT  COMMl'lTEE  ON  IN- 
TELLIGENCE TO  INDEPENDENT 
COUNSEL 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  Mr.  Dolb,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  resolution  to  authorize  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  to  provide 
certain  documents  to  Independent 
Counsel  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  180)  to  authorize 
prtxluction  of  documents  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  arms  sales  to  Iran  and  the 
provision  of  assistance  to  the  Nlcarar 
guan  opposition  has  requested  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligmoe  to 
provide  him  with  copies  of  transcripts 
of  testimony  taken  by  that  committee 
in  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember 1986,  and  January  1987.  These 
transcripts  are  classified,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  declassified  version  of 
the  testimony  of  Robert  M.  Gates, 
have  not  been  released  to  the  public. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence has  (»nsulted  with  the  Select 
Comzsittee  on  Secret  IiUlitary  Assist- 
ance to  Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Op- 
position. Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 23,  section  7(2).  the  latter  commit- 
tee has  full  access  to  all  records  of  the 
preliminary  investigation  of  these 
matters  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence.  The  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Secret  Military  Assistance  to  Iran  and 
the  Nicaraguan  Opposition  have  in- 
formed the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  that  they 
have  no  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Independent  Counsel,  subject  to  what- 
ever conditions  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  believes  are  appropri- 
ate. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence has  agreed  to  the  Independent 
Counsel's  request,  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  his  agreement 
to  abide  by  appropriate  security  and 
other  requirements  established  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  This 
resolution  will  authorize  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  to  provide 
to  the  Independent  Counsel  tran- 
scripts and  related  documents  for  use 
in  his  investigation.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  will  retain  con- 
trol of  any  decision  to  release  to  the 
public  all  or  portions  of  its  closed 

hearings.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.   Res.   180)  was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 


S.  Res.  180 

Whereas,  in  November  and  December. 
1086,  and  January,  1987,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  investigated  and  held 
closed  hearings  on  the  arms  sales  to  Iran 
which  occurred  in  1985  and  1986,  and  on  the 
alleged  diversion  to  the  Nicaraguan  opposi- 
tion of  funds  from  those  sales: 

Whereas,  the  Independent  Counsel  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  In  In  re  Oliver  U 
North,  et  aL  (D.C.  Cnr.  Div.  No.  86-0,  Dec 
19,  1986)  to  Investigate  possible  violations  of 
federal  laws  arising  from  those  activities  has 
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raquerted  tnnacripta  of  thoae  doaed  hemr- 
taUB  In  fuithenuioe  of  hia  investigation: 

Wbenu.  after  oonsiiltation  with  the 
Sdect  Oommlttee  on  Secret  BCHltary  Aasist- 
anee  to  Iran  and  the  mcaracuan  Opposition 
appointed  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  33 
(100th  Oaoansi).  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelllgenoe  has  acreed  to  provide  to  the  In- 
dQ>endent  Oounael  transcripts  of  Its  closed 
heartaci.  and  rdated  documents,  subject  to 
apmoprlate  security  and  other  safeguards. 
and  the  consent  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  by  the  i»lvOeges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  omtrol  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
flmstr  can.  by  administrative  or  Judicial 
process,  be  taken  from  Its  control  or  posses- 
sion bat  by  permission  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  documents, 
papers,  and  records  under  the  control  of  or 
in  the  possession  of  the  Senate  may  pro- 
mote the  administration  of  Justice  and  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  the  Senate  wlU  take 
such  action  as  wUl  promote  the  ends  of  Jus- 
tice consistently  with  the  privUeges  and 
rights  of  the  Smate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

ReKtlved,  That  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chalnoan  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, acting  Jointly,  are  authorized  to 
provide  the  Independent  Counsel  with  tran- 
scripts, and  related  docimients.  of  closed 
hearings  of  the  C<nnmittee  on  arms  sales  to 
Iran  and  the  alleged  diversion  of  fimds  to 
the  Nicaraguan  opposition,  subject  to  the 
Indn>cndent  Counsel's  agreement  to  abide 
by  appropriate  security  and  other  require- 
ments established  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 
ucKss  Dirm.  lo  aji. 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mi.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  untU  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

FBUOD  FOB  MOUmiG  BUSIMBSS 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  tomorrow,  aftei  the  two  lead- 
ers or  their  designees  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  ajn.  and  that 
Senators  be  permitted,  during  that 
period  for  morning  business,  to  speak 
for  not  beyond  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

USUMPTIOK  OP  COHSISKRATIOR  OF  S.  83S 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
housing  bill  and  that  the  pending 
question  at  that  time  be  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Nicbxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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<  iRDOl  or  PROCKDXTaK  OR  AMBimilXRTS 

Ml.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imai  iimous  consent  that,  upon  the  ex- 
pira^on  or  the  yielding  back  of  the 
time  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Nick- 
tts,  that  amendment  be  set  aside  and 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Rzis; 
that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time 
on  that  amendment,  or  the  yielding 
backi  thereof,  that  amendment  be  set 
aside;  that  the  Senate  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  LAirrEirBERG;  and  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Lautenberg  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  if  amended,  the 
Senate  then  go  to  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  HuMPHHJET,  on  which  there  is  no 
time  remaining. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RKCKSS  AT  1 2  NOON 

BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that 'at  12  noon  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
stan4  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock  p.m.  to  accommodate  the  two 

part^  conferences. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out db  jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
leav^  the  question  of  when  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  vote  on  the 
final!  passage  of  the  Housing  bill  in  an 
indefinite  status  because  there  is  no 
time  limit  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Lauienberg.  It  is  assumed  and  hoped 
that  that  matter  may  be  disposed  of 
without  taking  too  much  time. 

But  what  we  do  have  is  the  follow- 
ing: JMter  the  two  leaders  have  been 
under  the  standing  order, 
tnate  will  proceed  to  morning 
with  an  outside  limit  on 
business  of  10:30  a.m.  Sena- 
tors tnay  be  permitted  to  speak  up  to  5 
miniites  each  during  that  brief  period 
for  ihe  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness.! 

At!  10:30  a.m..  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Nickles 
on  \'hich  there  is  a  20-minute  time 
limitation,  the  time  equally  divided. 
Upon  the  expiration  or  the  yielding 
back  of  the  time,  the  Nickles  amend- 
meni  will  be  set  aside  temporarily,  and 
the  I  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consid- 
erati  sn  of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Reid 
on  I'hich  there  is  a  20-minute  time 
limit  Eition.  Upon  the  expiration  or  the 
yielding  back  of  the  time  on  the  Reid 
amendment,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
and  only  germane  amendments  are  in 
order  to  the  Lautenberg  amendment, 
no  amendments  being  in  order  either 
to  the  Nickles  amendment  or  the  Reid 
amendment. 

Upjon  the  termination  of  all  debate 
and  action  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Laxtienberg,  the  Senate  wUl  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment 
by  Mr.   Humphrey  but  all  time  for 


debate 
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amendments,  the  bill  will  be  advanced 
reading,  without  futher 
d  immediately  thereafter, 
e. 
nsequence  of  there  being  no 
Itation  on  the  amendment  by 
:c,  I  am  unable  to  say  at 
the  Senate  will  vote  on 
final  parage,  or  will  begin  voting  on 
the  first  of  the  aforementioned 
amendmtots.  Therefore,  the  final 
action  on  the  bill  is  not  locked  in  as  to 
a  time  for  a  vote  thereon;  nor  at  this 
time  is  the  time  for  the  first  vote 
locked  in.  The  only  thing  to  be  said 
about  that  is  that  there  will  be  no  roll- 
call  vote  before  12  o'clock  tomorrow, 
luiless  there  is  a  vote  on  a  procedural 
motion  to  instruct  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms. 

I  hope  I  that  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  complete  action  on  this  bill  tomor- 
row.        I 

The  H*use  will  vote  on  the  override 
message  early  tormorrow  afternoon,  I 
am  infonmed.  Because  it  is  a  House 
bill,  the  President's  message  regarding 
the  veto  I  went  back  to  the  House,  as 
the  Hou^  in  which  the  bUl  originated. 
So,  once  the  House  has  voted  on  the 
override  [>f  the  President's  veto  of  the 
highway  bill,  that  bill  will  come  over 
to  the  Se  oate. 

As  to  whether  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed toEkorrow  afternoon  to  debate 
and  vote  on  the  override,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  1  x)  say  at  the  moment.  It  may 
be  Wednesday  or  it  may  be  Thiu-sday. 
But  I  would  certainly  hope  that  it 
would  be  no  later  than  Wednesday. 

On  tc  morrow  when  the  distin- 
guished ^publican  leader  is  present.  I 
will  discuss  the  matter  with  him,  and 
it  may  be  that  we  can  determine  an 
exact  hour  for  the  time  to  vote  on  the 
override  ,  of  the  President's  veto,  so 
that  all  $enators  will  then  know  what 
time  the  Ivote  will  occur. 

Having]  said  that,  all  I  would  say  as  a 
postscript  is  that  I  would  think  it 
would  be{  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be 
rollcall  votes  tomorrow;  that,  in  all 
likelihoo^.  the  Senate  will  complete 
action  on  the  Housing  bill  tomorrow; 
that,  in  ^  likelihood,  there  will  also 
be  debate  on  the  President's  veto  mes- 
lOrrow,  with  a  vote  on  the 
ither  tomorrow  afternoon  or 
y  most  likely. 

^sident,  anent  the  housing 
k  unanimous  consent  that 
there  beta  time  limitation  on  any  de- 
batable motions  or  appeals— or  points 
of  order,  should  such  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate— of  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


sage  to: 
override 
Wedn 
Mr. 
bill,    I 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  points  of 
order  on  amendments  not  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  now,  Mr.  President, 
points  of  order  may  be  raised  against 
amendments,  am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  have  no  further 
business,  Mr.  Leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming,  the 
assistant  Republican  leader,  who  has 
indicated  he  has  no  further  business. 

Does  any  other  Senator  have  any 
business  he  wishes  to  transact? 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AJiC 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  BYRD.  There  being  no  indica- 
tion of  such.  Mr.  President,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Soiate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
7:17  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  March  31. 1987,  at  10  ajn. 
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^NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CmCORP/CmBAlIK  OF  l*llJEKTO 
RICO'S  14TH  ANNUAL  CONFER- 
ENCB 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 


FATIVn 

Monday,  March.  30, 19S7 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  SpMtar.  at  ttw  raowit 
CHoofp/CMbw*  of  PiMrto  Rioo't  14«)  annual 
comaianc*  on  «w  implomarMalion  of  aedion 
996  of  ttw  U.&  Mamai  Rawanua  Coda,  qual- 
fying  U.S.  uwporaliona  Mfl  invaat  in  Puarto 
Rioo  wd  other  U.S.  poaaaaaiona  for  excep- 
tiona  from  U.S.  taxaa.  «m  HonoraUa  Rafaal 
Hamwdag  Colon.  Qovamor  of  Puarto  Rico, 
iiMda  an  ouMandbig  addraaa  aa  to  ttw  bene- 
ma  of  ttiia  program,  and  alao  on  the  impor- 
twioa  of  foraign  liaa  among  countriaa  and 
poopia  in  tite  Waatam  Hamiaphara. 

I  «n  ptaaaad  to  induda  Ma  ramartia  in  ttw 
00NQRE88I0NM.  Reoono  for  ttw  «Mfflcalton  of 
Mambora  of  Congreaa  and  other  inlareated 


I  BT  TBS  OOTBUlOa  OT  POOTO  RiCO, 
I  HQHOIAaU  RAFASL  HpMAOTK  CX>LOH. 

oa  1HB  Ooc«8io«  or  CimAiiK'a  14tb 
AmnjAL  9M  CdmancB.  Much  2T,  1987. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  you  today.  This 
oanferenee  brlnts  to«etber  top  corporate 
talent  (ram  aome  of  the  most  respected  oor- 
pormOons  in  America.  The  importance  of 
this  annual  event  testifies  to  the  indispensa- 
ble ride  your  companies  play  in  the  econo- 
my of  Puerto  Rico. 

We  come  tocether  in  the  wake  of  a  superb 
victory— the  retention  of  Section  9M  in  the 
Federal  Tax  Code.  And  we  come  tocether  at 
a  time  of  strong  economic  expansion  in 
Puerto  Rico,  substantial  crowth  fueled  not 
only  by  the  actions  of  the  Congress  but  by 
the  financial  and  tax  policies  of  our  Com- 
mrMiwealth  as  welL 

We  succeeded  in  Washington  because  we 
were  promoting  a  highly  successful  pro- 
gram. 

The  people  in  this  audlenoe  f  ouitd  a  recQ>- 
ttve  audience  in  the  Congress.  Tou  made  a 
compelling  case  for  a  tax  pcriley  that  gener- 
ates about  a  quarter  of  all  easployment  on 
our  Island  and  enaUes  us  to  finaitce  low- 
income  housing  and  provide  mortgage  and 
commercial  and  industrial  loans  at  below- 
maricet  rates. 

Once  the  Ways  and  M:eans  Committee  de- 
cided to  retain  936.  investment  started  to 
surge  in  Puerto  Rico. 

We  understand  the  importance  of  main- 
land firms  to  the  well-being  of  Puerto  Rico, 
but  we  alao  recognise  the  Impact  of  indige- 
nous Industry.  I^st  year,  for  the  first  time, 
we  promoted  more  Jobs  in  local  industry 
than  through  U.S.  or  foreign  based  indus- 
try. 

We  know  that  actions  taken  (»'  avoided  in 
Washington  can  have  a  profound  impact  on 
Puerto  Rico.  But  we  ioaow.  too.  that  Puerto 
Rico  is  not  powerless  over  its  economic  des- 
tiny and  we  are  oiacUng  policies  that  im- 
ieash  the  creative  energies  of  our  own 
people. 


Andiso,  over  the  past  two  years,  we  were 
not  ofily  appealing  to  Congress  and  the 
White  House,  but  putting  our  own  house  in 
order. 

Just  two  months  ago.  I  signed  into  law  the 
Tax  Incentives  Act.  This  measure  is  de- 
signed to  make  Puerto  Rico  even  more  at- 
tractiie  for  investment  and  manufacturing 
at  a  time  of  fierce  competition  from  low- 
wage  locations  in  the  Far  East,  Ireland. 
ICeziob.  and  other  places. 

WitA  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Incentives 
Act.  mnento  is  at  this  time  negotiating  the 
creatian  of  more  than  8,000  new  jobs,  of 
which  over  3.000  have  already  been  promot- 
ed. To  cite  Just  one  example,  American 
HmueiProducts  is  expanding  its  facilities  by 
about '$100  million,  providing  employment 
for  8M  more  people. 

Research  and  development  receives  spe- 
cial aitention  under  the  Industrial  Incen- 
tives Act,  with  a  (12  million  fund  estab- 
lished; for  the  development  and  commercial- 
isation of  new  technologies.  Puerto  Rico, 
which!  on  a  per  capita  basis  has  more  stu- 
dents in  college  than  the  U.S.  Mainland, 
should  be  well  positioned  for  breakthroughs 
in  research  and  development. 

As  the  Governor  who  first  adopted— in 
197S-MI 10  percent  tollgate  tax  on  the  earn- 
ings of  formerly  tax  exempt  corporations,  I 
make  clear  that  tax  incentives  do 
escape  from  taxation.  Companies 
for  new  tax  incentives  will  still 
reasonable  amount  of  taxes — both  to 
tmmonwealth  through  income  and 
taxes  and  to  municipalities  through 
,y  and  license  taxes.  Consequently. 
these  I  corporations  will  contribute  needed 
revenfies  to  our  Treasury  even  as  they  con- 
tribute new  Jobs  for  our  people. 

My  .  Administration's  conunitment  to  tax 
reform  has  extended  far  beyond  the  con- 
tours of  the  Tax  Incentives  Act.  We  have 
takers  a  number  of  effective  steps  with  a 
viewloward  creating  jobs,  increasing  Invest- 
ment, promoting  savings  and  local  capital, 
formation,  and  providing  a  fairer  tax 
system. 

We  have  reduced  the  maximum  rate  on  in- 
dlvidaals  from  67  percent  to  50  tiercent; 
fixed  the  tax  on  interest  on  deposits  at  17 
percent;  set  the  tax  on  dividends  at  20  per- 
cent; eliminated  the  estate  tax  for  residents 
on  the  property  they  own  in  Puerto  Rico; 
and  enacted  a  new  Tourism  Incentives  Act 
that  is  bringing  many  more  visitors— and 
more  revenue  to  our  Island. 

Thfe  year,  we  are  picking  up  the  pace  of 
tax  reform  with  proposals  to  make  our  tax 
system  fairer  and  simpler.  For  Puerto  Rico, 
tax  reform  is  a  matter  of  elemental  fairness 
and  economic  necessity.  To  enhance  our 
competitive  position  vis-a-vis  the  n.S.  and 
other  competing  locations,  we  are  proceed- 
ing glong  similar  lines  of  the  U.S.  Tax 
Reform  Act.  lowering  rates  for  individuals, 
eliminating  the  income  tax  entirely  for 
80,000  families  of  modest  means,  and  estab- 
llshiQg  a  minimum  tax  for  corporations. 

The  tax  reform  measures  I  will  propose 
over  ithe  next  few  months  will  be  designed 
to  h^lp  keep  families  together,  to  keep  our 
ecor^my  competitive,  to  keep  Puerto  Ricans 
andruerto Rican capital  here  at  home. 

Tta  ese  proposals  are  still  being  shaped,  but 
I  cai  I  tell  you  that  one  overriding  goal  for 
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my  admlnKtration  is  tax  relief  for  the  over- 
burdened qiiddle  class.  Men  and  women  of 
mlddle-lnc(ine  are  the  unheralded  soldiers 
in  Puerto  Rico's  march  to  economic  suooeas. 
Our  tax  sjptem  must  reflect  the  contribu- 
tions thesei  citizens  have  made  and  the  fi- 
nancial renonslbllitles  they  bear. 

A  tax  reform  study  prepared  by  Boos. 
Allen.  Hamilton  has  been  submitted  to  our 
Secretary  (if  the  Treasury.  This  proposal  is 
presently  the  subject  of  intense  scrutiny 
and  a  constructive  dialogue  among  the  Leg- 
islature and  civic,  professional,  and  econom- 
ic associaUpns.  While  we  must  work  within 
the  constraints  of  a  balanced  budget  man- 
dated by  •ur  Constitution.  I  believe  that 
whatever  tax  reform  measures  we  adopt 
must  impart  Justioe  to  the  middle-class 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  People  of  Puerto  Rico  reject  thoae  di- 
visive voices  posing  a  false  choice  between 
effective  i|icentlves  for  the  private  sector 
and  equitable  taxes  for  our  people.  Surely 
our  field  of  vision  is  not  so  narrow  nor  our 
imagination  so  impaired  that  we  caimot 
devise  a  s^tem  that  is  fair  to  our  people 
and  facilitates  investment  as  well. 

In  a  very  short  time,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  with  lour  complementary  projects  or 
twin  plants.  Among  those  companies  that 
have  made  substantial  investments  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  neighboring  cotmtries 
under  thislprogram  are:  Johnson  and  John- 
son. Westinghouse,  Til  Industries.  Smith 
Kline  Beckman,  Jiunping  Jacks,  and  Stor- 
age Technology.  These  farsighted  invest- 
ments place  these  firms  on  the  frontiers  of 
progress  for  this  region.  Other  corporations 
that  are  coming  through  with  their  projects 
are:  Upjol^  Bristol  Myers,  Warner  Lam- 
bert, Meruit,  American  Cyanamlld.  Hanes. 
and  AblMtt. 

Let  me  tell  you,  my  friends,  we  are  single- 
minded  about  twin  plants.  My  administra- 
tion framed  the  twin  plants  proposal  not  as 
a  one-tima  expedient  for  extending  936,  but 
as  a  long-ierm  commitment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  region.  We  look  upon  the  reten- 
tion of  936  not  s*  *■  excuse  for  inaction,  but 
as  an  incetttive  for  expansion. 

The  case  for  complementary  production  is 
convincing  on  its  own  merits,  not  simply  as 
means  of  avoiding  p>oUtical  fallout. 

The  twia  plants  program  will  strenghthen 
the  positien  of  our  region  against  low-wage 
competitors  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It 
will  help  us  to  create  and  retain  Jobs  in 
Puerto  Rito  and  create  jobs  for  our  neigh- 
bors.       T 

Involvement  in  complementary  produc- 
tion facilities  constitutes  good  corporate 
citizenship.  For  those  nations  newly 
emerged  fkx>m  oppression,  these  investments 
represents  a  downpayment  on  dnnocracy. 
In  the  C^bbean.  the  shadow  of  Marxism 
sometimes  stalks  the  forces  of  freedom.  The 
lack  of  jobs  and  the  loss  of  hope  create  fer- 
tile condlDions  for  political  unrest. 

As  the  president  of  Argentina,  Paul  Alfon- 
sin.  has  v^amed.  "Man  does  not  live  by  de- 
mocracy ilone. '  If  democracy  and  free  en- 
terprise remain  abstract  ideals,  some  na- 
tions may  not  remain  democratic.  Indeed, 
democracy  may  fail  where  development  does 
not  succ^d.  We  must  work  to  prevent  the 
descent   loto   dictatorship   that   victimised 
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Haiti  and  Grenada,  that  today  still  op- 
preases  the  people  of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 

Reoognlxing  the  strategic  Importance  of 
the  Caribbean,  the  United  States  ordered 
troops  into  Grenada,  intimately,  however, 
the  future  of  democracy  In  the  Caribl>ean 
will  rest  not  on  military  actions  that  last 
four  days  but  on  economic  initiatives  that 
can  provide  a  permanent  framework  for  de- 
velopment. 

My  friends,  the  test  of  our  leadership  is 
not  whether  we  could  carry  the  day  in  Con- 
gress, but  whether  we  can  help  to  carry  the 
Caribbean  forward  into  a  new  and  hopeful 
stage  of  economic  development  and  demo- 
cratic government. 

Today  we  see  skeptics  whose  pessimistic 
portrayals  of  the  Caribbean  threaten  to 
become  self-fulfilling  prophecies.  But  we 
also  see.  in  the  936  program  and  the  CBI. 
the  seeds  of  substantial  progress  for  the 
people  of  the  Caribbean. 

My  administration  remains  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 
This  week  I  wrote  to  Congressional  leaders 
who  are  playing  a  major  role  in  developing 
trade  legislation  to  urge  them  not  to  under- 
cut the  CBI.  Those  of  us  who  worked  for 
the  adoption  and  advancement  of  the  CBI 
must  work  together  again  to  resist  the  pro- 
tectionist pressures  that  threaten  to  erode 
the  benefits  of  this  program. 

The  Caribbean  must  not  be  a  casualty  of 
comprehensive  trade  legislation  aimed  at 
Asian  nations  or  the  EIEC.  A  trade  bill  en- 
acted without  regard  to  CBI  could  inadvert- 
ently injure  the  region.  Such  legislation 
would  represent  a  loss  of  faith  in  the  pro- 
gram by  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion and  a  lost  opportunity  to  expand  the 
benefits  envisioned  for  the  region  when  CBI 
was  adopted. 

Surely  we  have  worked  too  long  and  come 
too  far  to  permit  passage  of  a  trade  bill  that 
would  set  back  the  Caribbean  cause.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee who  came  to  the  Caribbean  in  January 
returned  to  the  states  concerned  about  the 
impact  and  progress  of  CBI,  but  I  was  en- 
couraged by  their  wUllngness  to  find  new 
methods  to  make  the  program  work  better. 

We  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
want  to  work  with  the  Congress  in  strength- 
ening CBI.  In  my  letter  to  Congressional 
leaders,  I  cited  Puerto  Rico's  initiative 
making  936  funds,  deixwited  in  our  financial 
institutions,  available  for  economic  develop- 
ment projects  in  the  region  and  our  active 
promotion  of  twin  plant  and  production 
sharing  investments  as  evidence  of  our  un- 
wavering support  of  CBI. 

At  the  same  time,  I  noted  that  trade  poli- 
cies concerning  textiles  and  footwear  now 
favor  coimtries  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  over 
this  region.  Efforts  should  \x  made  to  at- 
tract these  industries  to  manufacture  in  the 
U.S.,  including  Puerto  Rico,  using  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Caribbean  region. 

Policies  affecting  sugar  and  textUe  quotas 
have  hurt  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  Ftirthermore,  Congress  should  re- 
examine some  of  the  more  rigid  trade  stat- 
utes, which  are  designed  to  deal  with  tech- 
nologically sophisticated  regions  and  cause 
the  most  problems  for  the  less  dynamic  ex- 
porting countries.  These  statutes  have  actu- 
ally discouraged  Investment  in  the  Caribbe- 
an. To  addreaa  these  concerns,  we  need  a  co- 
operative effort  among  the  Congress,  the 
administration,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Car- 
ibbean. 

Finally,  let  me  return  from  the  trade  bill 
of  1987  to  the  UJS.  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

The  question  we  face  today  is  not  bow 
little  each  of  us  can  do  within  the  letter  of 
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UJS.  tax  law,  but  how  much  we  can  accom- 
plish together  to  instill  a  new  spirit  of  free 
enterprise  in  this  region. 

We  do  not  ask  U.S.  industry  to  make  un- 
reasonable Investments.  But  we  do  ask  your 
help  in  fulfilling  the  pledge  we  all  made  for 
regional  development.  We  do  ask  you  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  plan  that  can  secuire  the  bene- 
fits of  free  enterprise  and  the  blessings  of 
freedom  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that,  years  from 
now,  we  can  all  look  back  at  the  launching 
of  complementary  projects  and  sasr. 

Here  is  where  U.S.  corporations  took  a 
stand  for  American  values  and  American  in- 
terests. 

Here  is  where  these  firms  carved  out  a 
new  opportimlty  to  cut  costs  and  provide 
Jobs. 

Here  is  where  American  Industry  an- 
swered the  Asian  challenge  and  answered 
the  hopes  of  Caribl>ean  leaders  for  a  decent 
life  for  their  people. 

Here  is  where  the  often-criticized  Section 
936  produced  an  alliance  for  prosperity. 

Here  is  where  we  worked  together— public 
servants  and  private  industry- to  redeem 
the  bright  promise  of  democracy  and  devel- 
opment. 

My  friends,  let  us  begin. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

or  MOKTAMA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSEItTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30.  1987 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  recognize  a  young  constituent  Ms. 
Jaymee  Rickey,  a  student  at  Butte  High 
School  in  Montana.  Ms.  Rickey  recently  re- 
ceived sixth  place  honors  in  the  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest,  here  in  Washington.  She 
was  the  recipient  of  orw  of  seven  national 
scholarships  awarded  t}y  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  I  commend  her  demonstrated 
excellerKMl 

The  contest  theme  ttiis  year  was  "Ttie 
Challenge  of  American  Citizenship."  The  text 
of  Ms.  Rickey's  entry  foltows: 

TRK  CHALLEIf CE  OP  AmKRICAH  ClTHKHSHIP 

As  the  bell  signaling  the  beginning  of 
fifth  period  rang  on  January  28.  1986,  I  set- 
tled into  my  desk  and  l>egan  to  prepare  for 
one  more  of  many  classes.  It  was  a  normal 
Tuesday,  not  unlike  any  other  I  had  ever  ex- 
perienced, until  the  moment  when  the 
teacher  walked  in.  an  unusually  solemn  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  and  announced.  "I 
know  it  isn't  usually  school  policy,  but  I'd 
like  to  request  a  moment  of  silence;  the 
space  shuttle  "Challenger"  has  gone  down— 
the  astronauts  have  been  killed." 

Several  of  the  people  around  me  looked 
almost  smug,  as  if  they  didn't  care.  None  of 
their  family  or  friends  were  up  there.  It  was 
no  one  that  they  knew.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
saw  it  as  simply  one  more  of  coimtless  trage- 
dies that  were  sad.  but  did  not  apply  to 
them.  Tet  I,  as  an  American,  felt  devastat- 
ed. I  felt  as  if  pari  of  myself  had  gone  down 
with  them.  Seven  of  my  fellow  Americans 
had  lost  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  better 
our  nation.  They  had  selflessly  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  though  they  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  end.  they  had  won. 

Although  these  people  who  bad  lost  their 
lives  in  the  disaster,  as  well  as  countless 
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other  Americans  who  have  fought  to  sup- 
port our  great  nation,  had  heroic  chal- 
lenges, the  challenge  does  not  end  with 
them.  The  challenge  lies  in  day  to  day  life; 
it  Ues  with  me. 

What  are  the  challenges  that  face  us  as 
American  citizens?  To  me,  one  of  the  chal- 
lenges is  to  ackiu>wledge  the  prices  that 
have  been  paid  to  make  America  the  land  of 
freedom  that  it  is.  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  and  to  my  fellow  Americans  to  re- 
member the  ones  who  have  fought  for  my 
rights,  the  ones  who  paid  the  price,  the  ones 
who  have  lost  brothers,  fathers,  and  sons, 
and.  of  course,  the  ones  who  paid  the  ulti- 
mate price  of  giving  their  lives  for  the  fur- 
ther advancement  of  our  country. 

In  addition  to  simply  rememt>ering  these 
brave  men  and  women  who  [Mid  for  my 
rights.  I  feel  another  challenge!  As  an 
American.  I  must  uphold  the  concepts  they 
strove  for  Peace.  Justice,  freedom— these 
are  not  simply  empty  idealistic  words  to  me; 
they  are  my  way  of  life.  In  order  to  uphold 
these  concepts,  I  feel  it  is  necessary  as  an 
American  to  take  part  in  my  ssrstem  of  gov- 
ernment by  voting  and  doing  what  I  can  to 
understand  the  things  I  will  vote  either  for 
or  against— to  understand  how  it  will  affect 
my  life,  the  lives  of  others,  and  the  welfare 
of  my  country  as  a  whole. 

Another  of  the  chaUenges  we,  as  a  nation, 
face  is  advancing  in  technology.  One  of  the 
things  that  makes  the  United  States  what  it 
is  is  its  ability  to  change  with  the  times. 
Those  people  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
Challenger  disaster  sacrificed  everything 
they  had  in  the  challenge  to  move  our 
nation  ahead  along  the  path  toward  the 
final  frontier.  This  is  only  one  example  of 
the  technological  challenges  facing  Amer- 
ica. Our  country  is  developing  in  almost 
every  area  of  science — agricultural  produc- 
tivity, new  energy  sources,  medical  break- 
throughs in  organ  transplants,  and  strides 
toward  a  cure  for  cancer.  The  list  goes  on 
and  on.  It  is  my  challenge  to  do  what  I  can, 
where  I  can,  to  make  contributions  toward 
these  goals,  possibly  adding  my  name  to  the 
list  of  thousands  who  have  made  it  their  ca- 
reen to  work  toward  these  challenges.  If. 
however,  my  life  leads  me  in  some  other  di- 
rection, at  least  I  may  still  support  their 
cause. 

My  liame  may  never  reach  the  headlines;  I 
may  never  be  ranked  as  an  American  hero 
as  were  the  astronauts  of  the  Challenger, 
but  I  will  spend  my  life  as  an  American,  sup- 
porting my  country  in  every  way  I  can  and 
making  it  my  duty  to  my  country  to  never 
forget  what  sacrifices  have  been  made  for 
my  America. 


LOW-INCOME  ELDERLY  MEDIC- 
AID DRUG  COVERAGE  AMENE>- 
MENTS  OF  1987  (H.R.  1762) 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCAUrORKIA 
nV  THE  HOITSX  OP  RSPRCSEHTATTVES 
Monday.  March  30.  1987 
Mr.  WAXIMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  week  ago. 
Mr.  Stark  and  I  introduced  three  bills  de- 
aigr>ed  to  provide  catastropfiic  health  protec- 
tion for  ttte  k>w-irxxxne  ekierly  and  disat>led 
under  Medicaid.  I  wouM  like  to  discuss  tf)e 
third  of  tf)eae  measures,  tfw  Low-Income  El- 
derty  Medicakj  Drug  Coverage  Amendments 
of  1987,  H.R.  1762. 
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PTMoripHon  dnjgt  »•  a  maior  aource  of  ft- 
nwKW  bunton  for  ttw  ahlwly.  litany  of  the  el- 
darty  !«»•  oiw  or  mora  chronic  condWIona. 
auch  M  Ngh  biood  praaaura  and  haart  dto- 
aaaa.  which  phyaiciana  ollan  manage  with 
praaotpMon  dniga.  Aoooning  to  a  atudy  con- 
dudad  iiy  ICF,  Ina.  for  the  American  Aaaocia- 
tion  of  Rairad  Paraona.  the  Nation  spent 
iteul  S»  bWon  on  praecrlMd  drngs  in  1966. 
The  eldariy.  who  rapraeant  about  12  percent 
of  the  oweral  U.S.  populatioa  accounted  for 
about  30  parcerN  of  al  praecription  drug 
tpamftio.  The  Congreaaional  Budget  Office 
eelimalaa  that.  In  1967.  atdeity  Medkare 
beneflciafiea  wM  apend.  on  average,  about 
$160  on  piaaaiption  dnjga.  However.  C80 
eaimrtaa  that  botwaan  7  and  8  percent  of  ail 
elderiy  MadkMva  baneflderiee  win  spend  $500 
or  more  on  preecriplion  (kugs. 

Praaciiplion  dmga  are  costly,  and  they  are 
getting  even  more  expensiwe.  Nearly  2  years 
^y>,  Hw  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment held  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
piloea  of  pieauiption  dnjgs.  which  at  that 
point  were  Increasing  at  a  rate  mora  than 
doubte  Itiat  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
[CPI].  In  1966.  the  increase  tn  prescription 
drug  prices,  8.6  percent,  was  more  ttian  four 
timaa  that  of  the  CPI.  1.9  pereent 

Medfcare.  the  Federal  program  for  the  ei- 
derty  and  dhabled.  does  not  cover  outpatient 
prescription  drugs.  To  obtain  protection 
igainst  the  expenee  of  prescription  drugs  out- 
side the  hoapilal.  the  elderty  must  either  pur- 
chase a  private  UeOGap  poicy  which  offers 
such  coverage,  or  qualify  for  Medicaid,  the 
Federal-State  program  for  the  poor.  However. 
MedKaap  insurance  premiums  for  such  cover- 
age can  be  very  burdensome  for  tt>e  near- 
poor  elderty.  moat  of  wtKxn  are  now  lneligi)te 
for  Medfcaid  due  to  that  program's  restrictive 
income  and  reaource  standards  for  eligibility. 
Thus,  most  prescription  drug  spendMig  for  ttie 
eldeily  is  out  of  podtet  According  to  ICF,  IrK.. 
of  the  rougfiiy  $9  billion  the  Nation  spent  on 
prescription  drugs  in  1966,  about  four-fifttts 
waa  paid  for  out  of  podiet 

Aoconing  to  ttie  intergovernmental  health 
policy  project.  nir>e  States — Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, lllirtois,  Maine.  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
New  Yort(.  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island- 
have  esKMished  State-funded  prescription 
drug  programs  to  address  ttiis  need.  Most  of 
tttese  are  limited  to  the  elderty.  anti  all  of 
them  are  means  tested.  Each  of  these  States 
imposes  copayments.  arxj  two  of  the  States 
also  impose  fees  or  premiums. 

I  believe  that  ttie  Federal  Government 
should  join  Vhe  States  in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  Vtte  low-income  elderty,  wtx)  are 
most  vulnerable  to  the  high  costs  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  The  most  logical  vehicle  for  this  is 
ttw  ktodicaid  Program,  wfiich  currently  covers 
prescription  drxjgs  and  targets  ttw  poor. 

Current  law:  States  may,  at  ttieir  option.  In- 
clude prescription  drugs  among  the  services 
they  cover  under  their  MedKaid  programs. 
This  means  tttat  Federal  Medicaid  matching 
fuTKis  are  available,  at  the  State's  regular 
matching  rate  for  services,  for  any  payments  It 
makea  for  covered  prescription  drugs  on 
tMfialf  of  eligible  t>enefictaries.  Prescription 
drugs  are  defined  by  regulation  as  drugs  VnaX 
are  pre8crt>ed  by  a  physician  or  other  li- 
oenaed  practitioner  and  dnpensed  by  licensed 
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phamiMists  or  ottwr  llcemed  practitioner  on  a 
written  prescription.  Thus.  over-the<ounter 
dnjgs  that  are  not  dispensed  on  a  written  pre- 
acriptlDn,  such  as  aapirin.  are  not  covered.  If 
States  do  elect  to  cover  prescription  dmgs, 
they  have  discretion  to  determirw  tt>e  amount, 
duratian,  and  scope  of  the  coverage  they 
offer.  Federal  Medicaid  funds  are  not  available 
for  prescription  drugs  that  have  been  found 
safe.  M  not  effective,  by  tfie  Food  and  Drug 


Acoprding  to  the  National  Pfiarmaceutical 
CoundU.  all  but  two  States— Alasita  and  Wyo- 
ming—opted to  cover  prescription  drugs  under 
their  Medicaid  plans  In  1986.  Among  those 
ttiat  dt>  cover  prescription  drugs,  the  particular 
drugs  covered,  and  the  reimbursement  levels 
arKJ  nMbodologies  uses,  vary  considerat>ly.  In 
1984,  according  to  ttie  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration,  25  States  restricted  their  cov- 
erage to  drugs  Identified  in  a  State  formulary, 
or  Imked  drug  limit  In  addition  to  limiting  tfie 
types  |of  prescription  drugs  covered,  a  majority 
of  Stiles  placed  limits  on  ttie  amounts  of  pre- 
scriptiins,  t>y  limiting  the  numtier  that  can  be 
filled  ivittiin  a  certain  time  period,  ttie  numt>er 
ttiat  tan  be  refilled  wittiin  a  certain  time 
period,  or  ttie  numtier  of  days  for  wtiich  a  pre- 
scriptfc>n  can  be  written. 

Under  current  law.  States  may  impose 
nominal  copayments  on  ttie  prescription  drugs 
they  tover.  but  not  with  respect  to  pregnant 
womoi,  children  under  18,  or  certain  patients 
in  hofpitals  or  nursing  homes.  If  ttie  State's 
payrr^nt  for  the  drug  is  $10  or  less,  any  re- 
quire(|  copayment  may  not  exceed  50  cents;  if 
the  prescription  costs  t>etween  $10  and  $25, 
ttie  C0payment  may  not  exceed  $1 .  Physicians 
and  dttier  practitioners  who  prescribe  drugs, 
and  ptiarmadsts  or  ottier  practitioners  wtio 
dispense  ttiem.  must  accept  the  Medicaid 
payment  as  payment  in  full;  ttiey  may  not 
ctwge  the  beneficiary  any  additional  amount 
ottier  ttian  ttie  auttiorized  copayment,  if  any. 

Proposal:  H.R.  1762  would  allow  States  to 
offer  ttieir  existing  Medicaid  prescription  drug 
tienelts.  or  some  subset  of  those  benefits,  to 
the  elderty  65  and  over  who  are  not  ottierwise 
eUgiblB  for  Medicaid  and  whose  incomes  are 
at  ar  below  a  State-establistied  income 
threslokj  up  to  150  percent  of  the  Federal 
poveiy  level— $8,250  per  year  for  an  individ- 
ual, ^11,100  for  a  couple.  State  prescription 
drug  outlays  for  eligible  t}eneficiaries  would 
quali^  for  Federal  Medicaid  matching  funds  at 
the  regular  Federal  matching  rate. 

Stdtes  could  set  the  income  thresfiold  for 
eiigiblNty  at  150  percent  of  poverty  or  at  any 
point  tieiow  ttiat  In  counting  income,  ttie 
Statee  could  use  the  income  mettiodology 
used  by  ttie  Supplemental  Security  Income 
[SSI]  Program,  but  they  could  use  a  less  re- 
strict)i/e  mettiodology  as  well.  Elderty  individ- 
uals frith  incomes  atx>ve  ttie  State-establistied 
ttireshokj  could  not  qualify  for  coverage  by  in- 
cumng  large  drug  or  medical  expenses  and 
applying  those  to  ttieir  income  to  "spend 
down"  below  ttie  State's  income  threshold. 
Statas  could,  but  would  not  be  required,  to 
use  a  resource  test  if  they  ctiose  to  test  re- 
sources, ttiey  could  not  impose  rules  more  re- 
strictive than  those  in  effect  under  SSI.  Once 
detefmined  eligible  for  coverage,  an  individual 
would  be  covered  for  at  least  6  monttis. 
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states  oiuld  offer  eligible  elderty  Individuals 
the  same  |  irescription  drug  coverage  as  they 
offer  to  ttie  k-  regular  Medicaid  beneficiaries,  or 
ttiey  could  offer  a  smaller  package  targeted 
just  at  the  eklerty.  They  couM  not  however, 
offer  broader  drug  coverage  to  this  opttonal 
group  ttian  ttiey  offer  to  ttieir  ottier  Med»akl 
Aa  under  current  law.  ttie  cost  of 
over-the-counter  dmga.  and 
ttie  cost  of  drugs  determined  t>y  ttie  FDA  to 
tie  safe  but  not  effective,  woukj  not  qualify  for 
Federal  MadKakl  matching  funds. 

states  cOukl.  as  urxler  current  law,  require 
nominal  copayments  of  ttie  noninstitutxxia- 
lized  ekjerty  under  this  optkxi.  And,  as  under 
cunent  law.  ptiarmacists  or  other  practitioners 
dispensing  ttie  covered  drugs  wisukl  tie  re- 
quired to  accept  ttie  Medk^aid  payment  as 
payment  in  full.  Ttie  State  under  this  tiill  couM 
not  reimtxfse  ttie  physk>an  or  ottier  practi- 
ttoner  for  prescribing  ttie  drug;  ttiat  cost  wouM 
have  to  be  pk:ked  up  t>>'  ttie  patient  through 
Meduare  or  oitier  sources  of  payment 

Finally,  States  could,  at  their  optkxi,  cfiarge 
a  monthly  premium  for  this  limited  prescriptkm 
drug  t)eriefit.  This  premium  may  tie  a  fixed 
amount  for  all  benefkaaries.  or  it  may  be  a 
percentage  of  each  t>enefk:iary's  income.  If 
ttie  State  qpts  for  ttie  fixed-amount  approach, 
ttie  premum  may  not  exceed  one-third  of  ttie 
average  actuarial  value  of  the  drug  coverage 
offered.  If  the  State  chooses  to  set  ttie  premi- 
um as  a  percentage  of  ttie  tieneficiary's 
income,  the  premium  may  not  exceed  ttie 
lesser  of  t^  average  actuarial  value  of  ttie 
coverage  or  5  percent  of  ttie  amount  by  wtik:h 
the  benefkiiary's  income  exceeds  100  percent 
of  ttie  Federal  poverty  level.  A  percentage 
premium  qouM  increase  with  income  or  stay 
constant  but  it  could  not  decrease  as  income 
increased.  Any  amounts  collected  t>y  a  State 
in  ttie  form  of  premiums  would  reduce,  dollar 
for  dollar,  any  amounts  spent  for  this  cover- 
age that  ttie  State  coukl  claim  for  Federal 
matching. 

This  lir^ited  prescriptkm  dnig  coverage 
optksn  wotAd  be  effective  January  1 .  1988. 
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ION.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OFinNNBSOTA 
;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

ionday,  March  30.  1987 


Mr.  FR94ZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  Min- 
ister Andre  Rossinot  headed  an  offrcial  French 
Delegatk>ii  to  Washington  to  discuss  the 
workings  ef  ttie  legislative  txidies  of  our  two 
countries.  On  Fetxuary  26,  ttie  U.S.  Capitol 
HistOTKal  jSodety  honored  Minister  Rossinot 
at  a  dinner  and  receptkxi  at  ttie  Botannnal 
Garden.    ] 

PartKipants  included  PreskJent  Fred 
Schwengd  of  the  Society,  Chairman  Dante 
Fascell  pf  ttie  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Congresswoman  Undy  Boggs,  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  ttie  Bk:entennial  of  ttie 
Constrtutk|n,  and  Madame  DeMargerie,  wife  of 
the  Frendi  Ambassador.  Presklent  Schwengel 
presentedJ  Mr.  Rossinot  with  a  life  memberstiip 
in  ttie  tiisttirical  society. 

The  Mitiister  responded  with  a  speech  in 
whwh  he  pakJ  tribute  to  the  common  purpose 
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wtik^  links  France  and  America — ttie  preaer- 
vatton  of  liberty  and  democracy.  His  "Spirit  of 
Democracy"  address  stressed  ttie  knportance 
of  ttie  bicentennials  of  our  Constitutkxi  in 
1987  and  ttie  French  Revolution  and  the  Dec- 
laratton  of  the  Rights  of  Man  in  1969. 

The  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  wras  hon- 
ored to  provkle  ttie  forum  to  celetxate  the 
Ixxid  between  France  and  ttie  United  States 
and  to  celebrate  ttie  Spirit  of  Democracy.  Ttie 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Jake  Pickle],  and 
I,  as  members  of  ttie  Executive  Board  of  ttie 
Society  are  equally  honored  to  present  the  full 
text  of  Minister  Rossinot's  address,  wfuch  fol- 
k>ws: 

THK  SraUT  OF  DntOCBACT 

Democracy!  Liberty! 

The  decade  of  the  1980'8  is  a  formidable 
reminder  of  these  two  key  words. 

1984:  The  40th  anniversary  of  D-Day  and 
the  Lilieration  of  Paris. 

1986:  The  centennlHl  of  the  Statue  of  Lll>- 
erty. 

1987:  The  bicentennial  of  the  American 
Constitution. 

1989:  The  bicentennial  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution and  tti&t  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  of  August  26,  1789. 

All  formidable  reminders  of  those  two 
words,  democracy  and  lltierty.  And  all  formi- 
dable reminders  of  the  special  links  that 
have  existed  lietween  France  and  the  United 
States  for  more  than  two  centuries.  George 
Washington,  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  General  of  the  army 
that  achieved  its  liberty,  said  on  February  6, 
1789:  "America  and  France  united  forever." 
His  words  remain  true  today. 

It  would  lie  unfair  to  say  that  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries  there  has  never  lieen 
any  disputes  lietween  our  two  countries.  But 
at  the  same  time— and  this  is  fundamentaUy 
important— it  can  also  tie  said  with  convic- 
tion, and  a  study  of  our  tiistoric  past  shows, 
that  we  have  never  separated  from  each 
other  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  lilierty  and 
democracy. 

And  ttiat  common  purpose  goes  back  to 
the  common  ideas  bom  In  Europe  and 
France  and  in  the  United  States  that  lead  to 
the  preparation  of  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  on  July  4,  1776,  plus 
your  Constitution,  and  how  that  Constitu- 
tion and  the  ideas  it  incarnated  influenced 
our  1789  revolution  and  our  first  Constitu- 
tion of  1791.  And  the  worldwide  impact  of 
these  events  goes  much  further  ttian  just 
the  United  States  and  France.  Even  though 
the  1791  French  Constitution  did  not  last  a 
long  time,  it  tiecame  the  model  for  constitu- 
tions In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Brazil,  and 
then  in  other  countries  In  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  And  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion also  liecame  a  model  for  constitutions 
in  Venezuela,  Mexico,  the  Central  American 
Federation  and  Argentina  in  the  early  years 
of  the  19th  century. 

What  is  particularly  fascinating  atiout 
tills  pieriod  of  the  18th  century  was  the 
rapid  flow  of  ideas  without  the  presence  of 
the  mass  media  we  know  today. 

Let  me  tell  you  an  anecdote  which  Illus- 
trates this  point.  In  the  early  1770's  there 
was  a  customs  agent  in  England  whose 
name  was  Thomas  Paine.  He  was  fired  be- 
cause he  had  written  a  pamphlet  calling  for 
wage  increases  for  his  colleagues.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  his  life  when  he  met 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  at  the  time  was  an 
unofficial  envoy  of  the  American  colonies  in 
Great  Britain.  Franklin  told  him  that  his 
future  lay  in  America.  In  1774.  Paine  set  sail 
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for  the  United  States.  A  disease  struck  the 
ship  and  all  the  passengers  but  Paine  died. 
Weakened,  but  still  alive,  he  arrived  In 
Philadelphia,  and  with  recommendations 
from  Franklin  he  started  to  write  for  news- 
papers. One  of  his  papers  on  the  Rights  of 
Women  is  stlU  considered  a  cornerstone  of 
that  issue  In  the  United  States.  In  1775,  he 
wrote  a  book  called  "Common  Man"  which 
became  the  detonator  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. After  the  revolution,  Paine  came  to 
France  at  the  invitation  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. His  idea  was  to  design  a  bridge  to  cross 
the  Seine  River.  But  he  immediately  fell 
into  revolutionary  circles  and  then  wrote  a 
second  book.  "The  Rights  of  Man,"  which 
became  one  of  the  detonators  of  the  French 
Revolution.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
first  French  national  assembly,  elected  in 
four  different  French  departments.  The 
Ironic  end  of  the  story  is  that  he  was  sent  to 
prison  after  speaking  out  in  the  Assembly  to 
save  the  life  of  Louis  XVI,  his  argument 
being  that  a  man  who  had  helped  bring  in- 
dependence to  the  United  States  should  not 
be  executed. 

THK  DTTAL  UIPLUEHCC 
A.  THE  UfPLUKHCE  OM  TRK  UMllIil  STATES 

1.  The  influence  leading  up  to  independence 
The  ideas  went  In  the  other  sense  as  well. 
Curiously,  the  fact  that  France  was  chased 
from  the  North  American  continent  is  at 
the  origin  of  the  progressive  rise  of  its  intel- 
lectual influence  on  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  opposition  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  for  control  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  came  to  end  with  the 
French  defeat  at  the  Battle  of  Quebec  in 
1763.  There  were  immediate  consequences 
of  this  defeat.  First,  the  French  were  moti- 
vated in  the  direction  of  revenge,  which  ex- 
plains the  rapidity  with  which  they  came  to 
support  the  independence  movement  in  the 
United  States.  But  whereas  until  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  the  American  people 
owed  most  of  their  intellectual  formation  to 
the  British,  the  fact  that  France  had  been 
pushed  from  the  American  continent  re- 
moved them  as  p>otentially  dangerous  power 
and  made  their  ideas  more  acceptable. 

Even  if  the  image  of  Prance  was  often  des- 
potic, in  particular  because  of  the  intoler- 
ance of  Louis  Xrv  towards  the  Protestants, 
the  publications  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
were  followed  with  great  interest.  In  1763, 
the  Boston  Gazette  took  the  risk  of  present- 
ing excerpts  from  "The  Spirit  of  Laws"  of 
Montesquieu  and  added  the  commentary: 
"We  are  doing  this  with  the  hope  that  it  is 
not  a  political  heresy  that  a  Frenchman  can 
have  more  just  ideas  than  many  among  us 
on  civic  laws." 

As  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  put  an  end  to 
the  more  or  less  realistic  fears  of  a  French 
invasion,  the  American  elite  found  Itself 
more  permeable  to  the  influence  of  French 
thought.  The  language  of  Voltaire  made  its 
way  to  America  through  Protestant  refu- 
gees. 

The  name  of  Montesquieu  appeared  more 
and  more  frequently.  His  book.  "The  Spirit 
of  Laws,"  published  in  France  In  1748  and 
translated  in  London  as  early  as  1750,  Imme- 
diately found  a  reading  audience  in  Amer- 
ica. It  presented  an  immediate  and  practical 
Interest,  and  quickly  became  the  bedside 
book  of  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  juris- 
consults. It  is  considered  to  be  a  sort  of  bible 
of  American  political  thought. 

2.  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Reading  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  4th  of  July.  1776.  is  always  a  stimu- 
lating   exercise.    Its    universal    value    has 
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hardly  changed.  It  is  the  first  modem  text 
In  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

While  stating  the  general  prindples  on 
which  the  government  should  be  baaed.  It 
did  not  establish  any  form  of  government  in 
itself. 

The  choice,  for  the  new  independent  and 
sovereign  states  was  to  adopt  specific  consti- 
tutions by  replacing  the  outdated  ways  of 
the  colonial  administration  with  modem 
systems. 

We  know  that  they  had  to  go  flrst 
through  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  then 
through  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia,  to  fi- 
nally adopt  the  Constitution  of  1787.  Al- 
though the  Founding  Fathers  were  prag- 
matic, the  agreed-on  document  was.  in 
regard  to  the  separation  of  powers,  very 
close  to  the  ideas  of  Montesquieu.  In  fact, 
the  approach  is  quite  simple  to  trace:  the 
Constitution's  primary  source  of  inspiration 
was  the  ideas  of  Montesquieu. 

By  reading  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Philadelphia  Convention,  we  see  that 
the  notion  of  separation  of  powers  was 
present,  but  more  or  less  vaguely,  in  the 
mind  of  most  of  the  representatives.  Each 
one  of  them  seemed  to  be  more  interested  in 
political  practices  than  in  spec'ilative  Ideas. 
They  did  not  consider  themselves  as  politi- 
cal metaphysicians.  They  were  acting  as 
practical  men,  trying  to  take  the  best  out  of 
what  was  happening,  to  organize  the  Iwst 
possible  form  of  government. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  of  Montesquieu 
on  the  separation  between  the  executive, 
the  legisative,  and  the  judiciary  left  a  pro- 
found impression.  The  authority  of  this 
theory  was  claimed  by  men  like  Hamilton 
and  Jay  when  they  sought  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  that  would  resemble 
as  closely  as  possible  the  British  royalty, 
seen  through  the  philosophy  of  Montes- 
quieu. 

Even  Franklin,  who  was  rather  in  favor  of 
a  unique  body  of  government,  that  is  to  say, 
of  a  system  inspired  more  by  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  than  by  Montesquieu,  eventually 
came  round  to  the  principles  of  a  moderate 
government. 

When  it  came  to  convincing  the  wavering, 
the  jurist  James  Wilson  called  on  the  spirit 
of  Montesquieu:  "Montesquieu  recommends 
a  federated  republic,  I  am  in  favor  of  this 
system,  be  it  based  on  political  liberty,  with 
strong  executive  branch."  In  the  conflict  be- 
tween anti-federalists  and  federallstls,  the 
latter,  grouped  around  Hamilton  aud  Madi- 
son, explained  that,  according  to  Montes- 
quieu, a  federal  republic  is  "•  •  •  a  maimer 
of  constitution  that  has  all  the  interior  ad- 
vantages of  a  republican  government  and 
the  exterior  strength  of  a  monarchy." 

When  we  now  link  together  the  arttdes 
grouped  under  the  title  "The  Federalist." 
we  keep  finding  implicit  and  explicit  refer- 
ences to  Montesquieu  and  to  the  "Spirit  of 
Laws."  It  is  obvious  that  we  should  not  draw 
the  conclusion  that  Montesquieu  was  hold- 
ing the  quill  of  the  writers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1787;  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that 
the  trilogy— legislative  power  given  to  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  executive 
power  given  to  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  judiciary  power  vested  in  a  Su- 
preme Court— constitutes  not  only  the  first 
text  that  translates  into  facts  the  ideas  of 
Montesquieu,  but  also  the  one  which,  up  to 
now,  has  lasted  the  longest. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  on  one 
critical  issue  the  British  Influence  on  the 
American  Constitution  was  Important.  The 
United  States  Senate,  at  its  origin,  had  the 
imprint  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Senators 
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wen  not  deetad  at  lane  aa  were  memben 
of  ttM  BMiaa  of  Repnaentatlvea.  They  were 
oamad  bj  the  atate  laglalataraa.  It  waa  not 
imtfl  ItU  that  an  amendment  of  the  United 
Statea  Ooaatitiitlan  would  tnatall  the  elec- 
tion of  lanatnri  by  untveraal  ■uftrase.  great- 
ly enhandnc  thair  power. 

a.  TBB  ufftuaiKja  or  the  oinnD  sxATaa 

Sven  mlor  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pandenee.  thoae  who  were  minuting  In 
faTor  of  It  had  many  trlendi  In  Parla.  From 
ITf*  to  im.  not  only  the  text  of  the  DecUr 
ration  of  Independence,  but  the  constltu- 
tton  of  the  dltferent  atatea.  particularly 
that  of  Vlrdnla.  were  pubUahed  and  widely 
eonmented  on  In  Parla.  In  1783,  Benjamin 
Ftanklin  obtained  from  the  govomment  of 
Loula  ZVI  the  autborlntlon  to  print  a  spe- 
cial edttlan  of  the  oonstituttons  of  the  13 
Amertcan  atatea.  The  work  was  given  to  the 
usual  printer  of  the  King.  Thus  the  charters 
of  American  llbertlea  were  made  available  to 
the  FtenA  public  at  large.  These  revolu- 
tionary texts  had  nevertheleas  been  careful- 
ly I  jwisliVTrKl:  they  had  been  discussed  and 
Idaoed  at  the  dlspoaal  of  all  thoae  who  were 
tryint  to  lny"*~^  the  change  of  Ideas. 

Let  ua  not  forget  alao  that  It  was  Jefferson 
*it»»i— If  who  translated  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  Into  French.  And  one  can  ob- 
viously admire  the  substance,  but  also  the 
eleganoe  in  the  style  of  writing  in  my  own 
language. 

Even  before  the  French  Revolution  of 
17W.  Condoreet.  one  of  the  major  philoso- 
phers of  the  Enlightenment,  wrote:  "The 
American  Revolution  should  soon  be  qjread- 
Ing  to  Europe." 

/t*  influence  on  texts 

The  French  Declaration  of  the  RighU  of 
Man  of  1780  as  well  as  the  DedaraUon  of 
Independence  of  1776,  Included  some  rather 
final  views  on  the  future  of  hiunanlty. 

In  1776.  the  following  words  were  written: 
"We  h<dd  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable Righta,  that  anumg  these  are  Life, 
liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Hwiness.  That 
to  secure  theae  rights.  Governments  are  in- 
stituted among  Men  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

In  1789.  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of 
the  20th  of  August  declared  that  they  had 
"resolved  to  set  forth.  In  a  solemn  declara- 
tion, the  natural,  inalienable  and  sacred 
rights  of  man  toward  the  maintenance  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  happiness  of  all." 
The  same  inspiration  Is  found  in  Article  3 
with  the  list  stattaig  that  the  "natural  and 
imprescriptible  rights  of  man  include  Liber- 
ty, Property.  Safety,  and  Resistance  to  Op- 
pression.'' and  alao.  in  regard  to  the  princi- 
ple of  sovereignty.  "The  source  of  all  sover- 
eignty lies  essentially  in  the  Nation.  No  cor- 
porate body,  no  individual  may  exercise  any 
authority  that  doea  not  exjnessly  emanate 
from  it." 

The  principles  proclaimed  in  the  two  dec- 
larations served,  from  then  on.  as  the  basis 
to  new  constttntions.  to  systems  of  govern- 
ment based  on  agreement  and  consent  to  in- 
stitutions that  were  to  be  lasting.  And  so 
they  were  in  America,  but  no  so  much  in 
France. 

It  Is  very  Important  to  note  that  when  La- 
fayette wrote  the  first  draft  of  the  French 
Declaration  of  Righta  he  sent  it  to  Thomas 
Jefferacm  in  January  of  1789.  Jefferson  im- 
mediately sent  a  copy  to  Jamea  Madison. 
Oovemor  Monia.  who  arrived  in  Paris  on 
February  S,  1780.  aa  a  repnaentative  of  cer- 
tain  American   eonmerdal    Interests    (he 
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later  become  Ambassador  to  Ftanoe), 
tudled  the  draft.  In  addlUon,  Lafayette 
oonsklted  Alexander  Hamilton.  Benjamin 
FraiKlln  and  Thomas  Paine.  Thua.  while 
the  ileclaration  of  the  RighU  of  Man  of 
Augdst  1788  was  officially  the  work  of  La- 
fayette, Mlrabeau  and  Jean-Joseph  Moun- 
ler,  ii  also  had  American  input. 

8o<  at  the  level  of  the  Declaration  of  1788. 
the  link  was  direct.  It  was  also  direct  two 
yeaii  UUr  when  the  first  written  French 
Conatitution.  that  of  the  3rd  of  September 
179irwas  elaborated.  This  constitution,  un- 
fortitnately  never  put  into  use,  was  charac- 
terised by  a  strict  separation  of  powers. 
Eveq  if  by  iU  terms  the  veto  given  by  the 
constitution  te  the  fClng  of  France  was  dif- 
ferent than  the  one  Introduced  by  the  con- 
stiti^ion  of  1787.  the  principle  was  the 
sam^  both  provided  the  possibility  of  forc- 

rllament  to  re-examine  a  text. 

American  influence  has  been  felt  at 

every  level  of  our  very  long  constltu- 
tion4l  history.  Throughout  the  19th  centu- 
ry, lor  Instance,  Ouizot  lead  a  movement 
caUed  "The  American  School."  The  1848 
revolution  spontaneously  put  itself  in  direct 
line  pith  this  American  School.  The  consti- 
tutivi  that  was  later  adopted  provided  for  a 
presidential  regime:  it  drew  a  lot  from  the 
American  constitution,  but  did  not  fare  as 
well  as  iU  American  model. 

It  ^  interesting  to  note  that  even  in  the 
Unltfcd  States,  It  is  acknowledged  that  the 
mo^  incisive  study  of  the  evolving  democra- 
cy id  the  United  SUtes  was  accomplished  by 
a  y^mg  Frenchman.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
in  Bis  unmatehed  study,  "Democracy  in 
America."  But  despite  de  Tocqueville's  mas- 
sive understanding  of  American  democracy, 
and  nls  commitment  to  apply  some  of  those 
Ideasin  his  own  country,  the  revolutionaries 
of  1048  did  not  follow  the  American  exam- 
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anoe  preicrlbed  by  our  constitution  can 
permit  effective  development  of  our  nation- 
al policy.  I  think  it  is  too  early  to  make  an 
assessment  on  the  success  or  failure  of  co- 
hablUtioa,  but  we  are  living  an  Important 
democratic  event  on  a  daUy  basis. 
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THE  RURAL  WORKER 
READJUSTMENT  ACT 


direct  influence  of  the  American 
on  the  subsequent  constitutions,  par- 
tlcu^ly  on  those  of  the  3rd,  4th,  and 
present  5th  Republic,  are  more  difficult  to 
determine.  Nevertheless,  at  every  level  of 
our  constitutional  progress,  memories  and 
rem^ders  can  be  found.  For  instance  when 
the  French  Constitutlion  of  1884  sUtes  that 
"thd  Republican  form  of  Government 
caniiot  be  the  subject  of  a  proposal  of 
review."  we  are  reminded  of  section  4,  arti- 
cle tV  of  the  American  Constitution  that 
says  "The  United  SUtes  shall  guarantee  to 
viav  SUte  in  this  Union  a  Republican 
Form  of  Government." 

rite  this  exchange  of  ideas,  the  Conati- 
on of  the  Fifth  Republic  has  produced  a 
idential/Legislative  system  that  is  dif- 
ferent than  that  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
whlfh  is  producing  a  new  experience  for 
FraAce.  The  right  of  veto  given  to  the  presi- 
deni  of  the  United  SUtes  set  up  the  possl- 
bilil^  of  coexistence  between  a  president  of 
one  party  and  a  Congress  dominated  by  the 
other.  Since  1954,  the  United  SUtes  has 
live  I  through  14  years  of  this  experience,  a 
Rei  ablican  president  dealing  with  a  Demo- 
crat Ic  Congress.  Neither  the  executive  nor 
the 'legislative  branch  has  lost  real  power 
and:  coexistence  had  translated  itself  into 
negptiation  between  the  two  branches  of 
government  and  the  two  dominant  political 
paiiies.  In  France,  the  president  lias  no  veto 
ovef  laws  adopted  by  the  parliament  which 

a  produced  for  the  first  time  our  current 
em  of  cohabiUtion.  The  president  is  the 
mation  of  the  nation.  The  government 
determines  and  leads  the  politics  of  the 
nation.  We  are  in  the  process  of  living  the 
exi^rience  of  determining  whether  this  bal- 
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A  compiLrlson  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1776,  the  Declaration  of  the 
Righte  of  Man  of  1789  and  the  Bill  of 
RighU  of  1791  show  a  great  similarity  in 
their  defmltlons  of  the  fuindamental  liber- 
ties of  mn  and  of  the  citizen. 

As  the  decades  passed,  the  range  of  liber- 
ties increMed.  From  individual  liberty,  we 
moved  to  collective  liberty,  whether  it  be 
the  right  I  of  assembly,  the  right  to  demon- 
strate, or  even  free  trade.  We  also  drew 
from  the  same  philosophy  the  rlghU  of  the 
workers  and  the  recognition  of  the  value  of 
the  human  work  community. 

At  the  present  time,  the  same  questions 
on  liberties  are  asked  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  Buch  as  the  problem  of  individual 
liberty  a^inst  the  grasp  of  bureaucracy  and 
gigantism.  For  instance.  French  legislation 
on  the  transparency  of  the  administration 
has  been  largely  inspired  by  American  legis- 
lation on  the  same  topic. 

As  far  as  liberty  and  communication  are 
concerned,  we  have  all  been  confronted  by 
the  technological  explosion  and  iU  conse- 
quences on  the  fundamental  liberty  of  plu- 
ralism of  I  communications.  There  is  truly  a 
similarity  of  problems,  and  often  a  similari- 
ty of  ivproaches. 

Two  centuries  later,  we  can  assert  that  the 
SUte  of  Rights  has  increased,  and  from  now 
on  protects  the  liberties  of  each  one  of  us. 

B-the  Promotion  of  Democracy 
We  aret  both  profoundly  convinced,  as  we 
said  in  1776  and  1789,  that  the  happiness  of 
man.  thei  righU  of  man,  the  liberty  of  man, 
are  linkid  to  democracy  throughout  the 
world.     I 

But  we  must  recognize  that  we  live  in  a 
world  wnere  democracy  is  under  continuing 
attack,  from  both  the  Marxist  left  and  the 
hard-line  right.  We  must  maintain  a 
common  opposition  in  the  face  of  all  dlcU- 
torlal  regimes.  At  the  heart  of  this  struggle 
must  be  i  universal  effort  to  permit  free  ex- 
pression 'of  ideas  and  opinions,  which  de- 
pends in  large  part  on  a  free  and  unhar- 
nessed pt«ss.  People  in  democracies  have  to 
make  tt^eir  choices.  They  cannot  make 
those  chfDices  if  they  are  not  informed,  if 
they  are  icut  off  from  truth,  if  they  are  con- 
stantly subjected  to  falsehood. 

"The  Spirit  of  Democracy"  was  our  title 
for  this  evening.  On  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prance,  and  of  the  Parti  Radical, 
the  rigltt-of-center  party  of  which  I  am 
president,  I  would  like  to  convey  to  you  the 
following  message:  we  are  all  the  children  of 
1776,  1787.  and  1789.  It  is  our  duty  to  make 
sure  thatt  two  centuries  from  now  others 
may  als)  be  able  to  celebrate  here  the 
quardi-o  ntennlal  of  democracy. 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  wisoomix 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  KCPKSSDfTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  30. 1987 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Iylr.  Spogker,  last  month 
I  joined  wNh  my  coHoaquo  from  Nsbrsska.  Mr. 
Bereuter,  in  introducing  the  Agriculture  in 
Transition  Act  of  1987,  which  was  the  first  of 
a  two-part  initiattve  amerKing  the  Job  Trainirig 
Partnership  Act  [JTPA]  to  more  adequately 
assist  farmers  and  other  individuats  resicing  in 
rural  America.  Today,  I  am  introducing  the 
second  part  of  this  Initiative,  the  Rural  Woriter 
Readjusbnent  Act,  akxig  with  Mr.  Bereitter 
afKl  nine  of  my  feHow  colleagues,  which 
makes  a  number  of  changes  to  the  current 
JTPA  delivery  structure,  enabling  the  existing 
Distocated  Woricer  Program  to  better  serve 
economicalty  hard-hit  rval  communitiee. 

This  year,  as  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion work  together  to  develop  a  compreherv 
sive  trade  poicy  with  the  goal  of  making  ttie 
United  States  more  competitive  In  the  intema- 
tiortal  marketplace,  we  wW  make  major  struc- 
tural dianges  to  our  Federal  job  training 
effort  With  the  legitimate  concerns  we  are 
facing  today  over  the  targe  number  of  workers 
being  displaced  from  their  jobs  due  to  plant 
ctosings  and  mass  layoffs  in  declining  manu- 
facturing industrtes.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a 
great  deal  of  our  attention  is  focused  on  indi- 
viduals displaced  from  manufacturing  jotw 
cor>centrated  primarity  in  urt>an  areas.  Howev- 
er, in  reslructuring  our  employment  training 
programs,  we  must  take  care  not  to  overiooi( 
tfie  needs  of  rural  America  with  its  own  very 
significant  displacement  problems. 

Although  rural  unemployment  problems  are 
less  coTKentrated  tfuit  those  experienced  in 
uiban  areas,  tiwy  are  just  as,  if  not  more  sig- 
nifKant,  impacting  adversely  on  all  aspects  of 
the  njral  community.  While  existing  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  serve  rural  areas, 
problems  exist  within  the  structure  of  ttiese 
programs  making  it  difficult  in  many  situatiorts 
to  adequately  serve  the  special  needs  of  rural 
America.  Further,  corwem  rises  from  the  fact 
that  unemployment  data  driving  formula  fund- 
ing to  States  under  the  current  dislocated 
worker  program  urxierestimates  rural  unem- 
ptoyment,  subsequently  resulting  In  njral 
States  and  rural  areas  receiving  less  tfian 
their  fair  share  of  program  moneys. 

Of  particular  concern  to  rural  areas  are 
problems  encountered  in  attempting  to  serve 
financially  distressed  fanners,  and  other  diskv 
cated  self-emptoyed  individuals  under  existing 
employment  and  training  programs.  Job  train- 
ing administrators  have  extreme  difficulty  in 
identifying  etigble  farmers,  particularly  in  de- 
termining the  point  in  time  at  wtiich  tf>ese  indi- 
vkluals  may  be  eligible  for  program  partxapa- 
tion  prior  to  the  actual  cessatkxi  of  the  farm. 
This  results  In  an  Inherent  inability  to  Intervene 
quickly  er>ough  for  th»  population.  Program 
deliverers  also  meet  with  difficulty  In  providing 
outreach  to  irxivkluals  in  rural  areas.  This  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  most  farmers, 
self-emptoyed,  and  Indivkluals  working  for 
small  business  operatiorw  who  have  been  his- 
toricaUy  lneiigit>le  for  unemptoyment  insurance 
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compensation  upon  dislocation  from  their 
jobs,  have  t>een  unable  to  participate  in  mearv 
ingful,  tong-term  trainir>g  because  of  Vne  exist- 
ing Dislocated  Worker  Program's  extreme  Hmi- 
tatkxw  on  provision  of  Income  assistance  and 
supportive  services. 

To  address  these  and  other  conoerrw  met 
by  njral  job  training  programs,  «ve  ftave  devel- 
oped a  bill  ttiat  will  alleviate  some  of  theee 
problems,  making  it  easier  to  serve  ttiis  popu- 
latkxi  that  traditionally  has  been  so  diffnult  to 
senw. 

WhHe  we  feel  strongly  thai  the  Governor  of 
each  State  should  have  substantial  tlexibilNy 
In  the  establishment  of  programs  within  his  or 
her  State  that  serve  dislocated  worlters,  tocal 
a.'eas  shouki  also  participate  In  dectaionntak- 
lr>g  regarding  such  emptoyment  and  training 
programs  ttiat  serve  their  particular  regions 
and  populations.  By  requiring  that  70  percent 
of  the  money  going  to  SUtes  urtder  title  Ml  be 
subalkx»ted  ttvoughout  the  SUte  to  subetato 
areas,  and  allowing  that  the  remaining  30  per- 
cent be  used  by  the  Governor  for  administra- 
bve  costs,  technical  assistance,  discrelMXtary 
programs,  arvj  rapki  response  capabilities,  we 
provide  a  healthy  balance  between  State  and 
tocal  control  of  the  program.  In  our  bW,  exist- 
ing service  delivery  areas  as  established 
under  JTPA  would  be  autontaticaliy  dasigrwt- 
ed  by  the  Governor  as  sut>sUto  areas  for  the 
purposes  of  ttiis  newly  restructured  program. 
And,  grantees  for  each  subsUto  area  woukl 
be  determined  jointly  by  the  Governor,  ttie 
local  private  industry  council,  and  the  locally 
elected  officials  in  that  partkxjiar  area.  Further, 
each  sut>sUte  grantee  wouM  t>e  authorized  to 
directly  provide  or  to  contract  out  services  as 
currently  allowed  under  JTPA. 

In  our  bill,  those  services  currently  author- 
ized under  the  existing  Dislocated  Worker  Pro- 
gram would  continue  to  be  provided.  In  addh 
tion,  each  SUte  and  subsUte  grantee  wouM 
be  required  to  provide  rapid  rosponso  to 
woikBr  dislocation,  including  provision  of  on- 
goirtg  services  to  meet  continuing  displace- 
rrtent  needs  through  the  devetopment  of  re- 
giorwl  centers,  where  other  rapid  rosponso 
capat)iiities  are  inappropriate. 

It  has  been  established  that  programs  most 
successfully  meeting  ttie  needs  of  dislocated 
farmers  do  so  through  providirtg  extensive 
outreach  to  these  financially  distressed  indi- 
viduals, even  before  an  at)SOluto  decision  has 
been  made  to  cease  all  farm  operations. 
Through  offering  services  such  as  financial 
and  personal  counseling  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  inUke  process,  model  programs  have 
helped  individuals  determine  wtwiher  or  not 
they  must  make  the  transition  from  the  farm  to 
another  occupation.  To  address  this,  the 
measure  being  Introduced  today  anwnds  the 
definition  of  eligibility  under  title  III  to  Inckxie 
rtot  only  ttiose  indivkluals  that  have  already 
ceased  all  farming  activities,  but  also  to  lr>- 
ctode  Vnose  In  the  process  of  leaving  farming, 
and  ttK>se  leaving  farming  as  their  primaiy  oc- 
cupation due  to  financial  hardship.  Our  bM  fur- 
ther allows  that  a  limited  portion  of  the  Feder- 
al job  tiaining  funding  going  to  each  substate 
area  may  t>e  used  for  Income  assistarice  arxj 
support  services  for  those  individuals  in  need, 
who  are  ir>eligible  for  unemptoyment  irtaur- 
ance. 
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The  Rural  Worker  nsi»*>"0"»  Act  would 
provkie  the  Governor  of  each  SMs  w«»i  the 
authority,  m  consuWaten  wNh  the  Stale  advi- 
sory counci,  to  devetop  a  subatals  a8ocaion 
Tormua  lor  uwunuoon  or  moneys  lo  supaiaia 
areas,  which  wouU  Mia  into  aooount  factor* 
such  as  farmer  and  rancher  hardship  and  dto- 
ptaoement  data,  and  Vw  polsnial  tor  rural  un- 
derestlmatton  of  unamptoymanl  staMfca.  This 
formula  wouM  be  prowidad  to  al  subatgfta 
areas  for  comment  prior  to  final  approval.  The 
UM  wouM  also  provkie  ttw  Governor  with  real- 
location authority  for  subatate  aHocation  erv 
suring  that  money  under  the  program  is  wsl 
spent  Under  this  plan,  semiannual  goMto 
wouM  be  estabtahed  joinliy  by  the  subalala 
grantee,  the  PIC,  the  localy  otodad  official 
ar>d  the  Goverrxv.  Any  fund*  not  eoipandad  or 
obligated  at  the  end  of  each  6  monlh  partod 
in  excoBs  of  an  amount  wMhIn  15  peroent  of 
that  goal,  wouM  be  subtaet  to  raa8ocatton  by 
the  Governor  to  other  aubatal*  aiaas. 

RnaNy,  our  bW  raquira*  tfwl  ttw  Secratary  of 
Labor  devetop  a  mearw  by  which  sutistical 
daU  relating  to  rural  unemployment,  particu- 
larly  that  data  reMtng  to  parmanant  dWoca- 
tion  of  farmers  and  ranchers  due  to  farm  and 
ranch  faitores,  can  be  coiectad.  The  maaaur* 
furtfier  direct*  that  the  Secretary  coNed  that 
data  and  publah  a  report  based  upon  the  in- 
formation gained  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  ertd  of  each  calendar  year.  In  order  ttwt 
we  may  determine  Vw  SKlsnl  to  which  rural 
unemployment  is  urtdaraalirmlad,  we  alao  re- 
quested that  data  oootained  wNNn  this  report 
be  compered  wMh  that  currently  used  by  the 
BurecHJ  of  Labor  StalMics  in  determining  the 
Nation's  annual  employmant  and  urwmptoy- 
ment  rates,  and  Ihat  an  analyais  of  whether 
farmers  artd  ranch*i»  ar*  being  adequsMy 
counted   in   such   emptoyment   stastics   be 


It  is  our  Ikjpe  tfMit  ttw  provisions  of  this  bM 
being  introduced  today  vM  be  seriously  con- 
skiered  as  a  part  of  the  larger  worker  reacHust- 
nwnt  proposal  being  developed  by  Ihe  Corv 
greas  so  that  we  may  meat  Vw  emptoyment 
arxj  tiaining  needs  of  al  of  America,  both 
urtian  and  njral.  As  I  pointed  out  at  the  Intio- 
duction  of  the  AgricuMurs  In  Transilton  Act  test 
month,  whie  no  one  in  Congreas  wanta  to  see 
farmers  leave  farming,  or  woritars  dhplaced 
from  their  jobs  in  rural  oommunMie*,  we  must 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  see  that  sM  dis- 
tocated indMduai*  ara  prowidad  with  assist- 
ance to  make  theee  dNHouK  transMtons  to 
other  oooupaion*  aa  paMaea  and  as  suc- 
oeesful  as  poaaUa.  I  rsiaiy  do  feel  that  tt>ese 
two  Initiatives  go  a  tong  way  toward  alleviating 
many  of  the  probtems  in  prowkSng  emptoy- 
ment arxl  trairiing  assiatancs  to  Indivkluals  in 
rural  communities.  I  hope  to  see  many  of 
ttteee  provistorw  irworporatad  into  our  current 
job  training  programs  in  ttw  naar  future. 
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THE  mAT.T.ii!HOE  OP  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  BATEMAN 

OVTIKOnilA 
m  IHK  HOUSE  or  UPKBDITATIVaS 

Mondajf.  Mardi  30. 1987 

Mr.  BATBMAN.  Mr.  Speakar.  I  am  eapedaHy 
proud  to  My  Vwt  in  a  recant  nationwide 
broadcart  auimarHing  contest  conducted  by 
iha  Vatorwa  of  Fbra^  Wws  and  the  Ladtes 
Audtaiy.  a  17-y«ar-old  student  in  my  district 
twat  salactod  as  the  winner  and  representative 
of  the  ConMnonweallh  of  Virginia.  This  stu- 
dent. Mtoa  Jew)  Marie  Whichard.  entitled  her 
paitrtotic  essay.  "TTie  ChaNenge  of  American 
CfHzenship.''  I  would  ike  to  submit  this  eesay 
tor  induaion  in  the  Oonqressional  Record. 

TbM  CRAUBSSS  op  AmUCAII  ClTILSUHHiy 

It  can  lie  aald  that  the  thousands  of 
peqple  that  enter  America  each  year  share  a 
ttwnmnn  |)ODd.  the  hunger  for  opportunity. 
From  the  poUttcaUy  oppressed  and  economi- 
cally Inferior  countries  come  individuals 
who  are  accustomed  to  a  life  of  struxsle. 
They  come  in  search  of  an  opportimity  for  a 
tietter  life,  but  what  must  they  give  up? 

Leaving  one's  home  can  be  hard  for 
anjrone.  Init  to  leave  for  a  place  thousands 
of  mDes  away  is  quite  final.  Many  immi- 
grants leave  with  no  hope  of  ever  returning. 
Some  leave  relatives  snd  friends  twhind. 
Tliey  all  leave  a  familiar  environment,  but 
the  burning  desire  to  l>e  an  American  drives 
then  onward.  Foreigners  seek  freedom  of 
choice,  freedom  to  have  an  oi^nion.  a  free- 
dom to  be  one  of  the  334  million  lucky  citi- 
aens.  What  these  people  give  up  proves  the 
value  of  American  citizenship. 

Changing  one's  nationality  in  itself  can  be 
difficult.  "I'm  a  Frenchman!"  or  "I'm 
Oerman!"  they  once  said.  This  is  given  up 
for  "American!"  The  original  national  pride 
of  the  immigrant  is  exchanged  for  a  new 
identity. 

So  they  come  to  the  United  States  with  a 
dream,  and  often  nothing  more.  They  come 
to  what  they  have  heard  is  the  "land  of  op- 
portunity". Without  material  belongings, 
immigrants  expect  to  find  a  place  in  Ameri- 
can society,  and  they  often  do.  Whether 
they  choose  to  work  in  a  factory  or  compa- 
ny, or  they  try  to  make  it  in  their  own  busi- 
ness, there  is  a  place  for  them  somewhere  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  work  force  usual- 
ly provides  a  space  for  the  newcomers.  How- 
ever, it  is  hard  at  first. 

Immigrants  must  compete  with  native  citl- 
sens  for  Jolts.  For  a  foreigner  with  little  edu- 
cation and  little  experience  in  the  United 
States,  the  battles  seem  futile,  but  with 
time,  immigrants  leam  that  they  can  suc- 
ceed. They  must  be  the  best  at  whatever 
they  do.  and  they  find  that  the  "land  of  op- 
portunity" is  also  the  Isnd  of  competition. 

The  naturalization  process  is  definitely  a 
challenge.  Applicants  struggle  to  gain 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  the 
United  States  government.  They  must  leam 
a  totally  new  history  in  addition  to  their 
own.  The  applicant  even  recites  an  oath 
that  renounces  citizenship  of  his  former 
natim. 

So  is  it  worth  it?  To  thousands  it  is.  Along 
with  the  pain  and  grief,  there  are  rewards  as 
weU.  For  example,  to  those  who  arrive  from 
undemocratic  tuitions,  citizenship  is  price- 
less. The  United  States  not  only  gives  Its 
people  the  right  to  participate  in  the  gov- 
ernment, but  also  the  right  to  form  govern- 
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ment  for  implementing  the  needs  of  the 
country-  All  dttsens  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
society,  and  in  addition  immigrants  receive 
Bpedal  minority  benefits.  Free  enterprise 
and  tm  unregulated  way  of  life  have  always 
drawa  people  to  this  land,  but  most  of  all 
the  p^vilege  of  being  American  Is  treasured. 
The  trial  and  tribulations  of  newcomers  are 
not  in  vain.  As  a  part  of  the  melting  pot  or 
the  gteat  mixiTtg  bowl,  the  new  citizens  are 
proud  to  have  taken  the  challenge  of  Ameri- 
can (^isenship. 


ASiLIANCE'S  MAYOR  SPEAKS 
AGAINST  DRUGS 


HON.  VIRGINU  SMITH 

OPmSKASKA 
HOUSI  or  REPRKSKKTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30.  1987 

Mr4  SMITH  of  l^ebraska.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  on  drugs  seems  far  away  to  many  families 
and  communities  untH  one  of  their  own  be- 
comea  a  victim. 

I  want  to  share  the  very  moving  story  about 
the  nayor  of  Alliance  in  the  Third  District  of 
Netiri  Bka.  This  peaceful,  prairie  town  of 
10.00  >  is  far  away  from  ports  through  which  Il- 
licit dnjgs  enter  the  country,  big-city  drug  ped- 
dlers, and  vice-squad  operations  we  see  on 
weekV  television. 

Buf  Mayor  Dick  Zellaha  tells  how  drugs 
were  avaitable  in  his  community  and  nearly 
destroyed  his  son's  life.  Bravely,  he  went 
publiQ  and  started  his  own  "say  no  to  drugs" 
campaign.  He  has  tokj  his  story  to  the  kx»l 
preset  and  he  has  personally  visited  sctiools 
in  hisjtown. 

Mak)r  Zellaha  has  not  been  afrakj  or  too 
prouq  to  tell  others  about  the  devastation 
druga  can  ixing  to  a  loved  one.  I  think  his  own 
story  and  his  campaign  are  far  trxxe  effective 
ttian  many  expensive,  slick  publk:  relations 
programs. 

Ma^  Zellaha's  acttons  will  touch  your 
hearts  and  those  of  your  constitutents.  I  am 
today  inserting  in  ti>e  CX^ngressksnal 
RECoi^D  a  recent  story  from  the  Alliance 
Time^-HerakJ,  entitled  "Alliance  Mayor  Speaks 
Agairlst  Drugs." 

ElfKxsoii  Stuuxhts  Listen  to  Zellaha 

ICE'S  MAYOR  speaks  AGAINST  DRUGS 

I  [From  the  Alliance  Times-Herald. 
Thursday,  Feb.  19.  1987) 

(By  Belinda  Amerman) 
M^yor  Dick  Zellaha  told  Emerson  Ele- 
meniiry  School  first  graders  Wednesday 
alwi^liis  Job  as  Alliance's  mayor.  He  also 
disci|Bsed  the  dangers  of  drugs.  Mrs.  Norma 
Ore«i  Is  the  teacher.  At  the  l>eginmng  of 
his  talks,  Zellaha  explained  how  Alliance's 
city  government  operates.  atK>ut  the  city's 
debt,  and  how  it  became  so  large. 

The  children  were  interested  in  how  2jel- 
laha  became  mayor  so  he  told  them  the 
process— the  person  is  elected  to  the  city 
cousfcU  then  the  city  council  elects  the 
may^r. 

Zellaha  then  said  that  he.  as  mayor.  Is 
atari  Ing  a  personal  campaign  against  drugs. 
The  mayor  said  he  always  has  done  his  best 
to  fl  [ht  against  drugs  in  Alliance  but  when 
his  1  }n  Shane  was  involved  in  an  automobUe 
accident  he  decided  to  do  more.  The  driver 
was  under  the  influence  of  a  drug  when  the 
accii  lent  occurred.  ZeUaha  said. 
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However  Zellaha  told  the  young  students 
his  son  aU  o  has  used  dnigs--cocaine  Is  one. 
"My  son  t  ad  a  good  Job  and  he  woriced  at 
Dayco.  He  knows  about  drugs."  Zellaha  said 
in  dead  sa  louaness. 

October.  Zellaha  said,  was  when  Shane 
l>ecame  in'  rolved  with  cocaine.  "It's  the  big- 
gest selliiu  [  drug  in  Alliance,"  be  said. 

In  six  wieeks.  Shane  spent  the  $7,000  he 
had  in  savings,  all  on  cocaine.  He  lost  his 
car.  He  lost  his  Job.  And  almost  lost  his  wife, 
all  over  cocaine. 

"On  cocaine,  you  don't  want  to  talk  to 
your  parents,"  Zellaha  said. 

He  told  the  students  the  user  first  sniffs 
the  drug;  then  he  free  Iwses  (cooks  it)  and 
uses  needles  to  "squirt"  it  right  into  his 
veins.  "That's  when  thejr've  reached  the 
'pits.' "  Zolaba  said  and  added  the  "pits" 
means  depreasioiL 

"No  one  l>eat8  cocaine.  They  think  they 
can  use  it  Just  on  weekends,"  he  said.  Then. 
Zellaha  said,  the  user  can't  leave  it  for  the 
weekends  and  iiegins  taking  doses  once  or 
twice  during  the  week. 

"You'll  end  up  losing  your  mind,  or  killing 
yourself."  tSellaha  said. 

Shane  v^ighed  175  pounds  in  Octol>er  and 
5  feet,  11  inches  tall.  "During  the  time  he 
was  messing  around  with  the  dope,  he  lost 
80  pounds  in  six  weelcs.  On  Jan.  35  he  was  in 
the  accident.  The  driver  was  going,  they 
figure,  alj^ut  72  miles  an  hour  (down  a  resi- 
dential stneet).  The  truck  hit  a  parked  vehi- 
cle and  the  driver  made  no  attempt  to  stop. 
The  back  bumper  came  up  over  the  truck 
and  caught  Shane  on  the  head.  The  acci- 
dent caused  leakage  in  the  brain  and  broke 
his  eye  sockets,  nose,  cheeks:  his  Jaw  was 
shattered  on  the  right  side;  and  he  lost  a  lot 
of  teeth  ot>  the  lower  Jaw.  He  was  paralyzed 
on  the  right  side,"  he  said. 

The  major's  son  is  recovering  slowly  but 
Zellaha  s^id  he  will  have  to  make  many 
more  trips  to  the  Denver  Hospital  for  sur- 
geries and  therapy. 

To  make  his  point,  Zellaha  handed  the 
students  photographs  of  Shane,  out  of  the 
hospital,  ftanding  by  the  demolished  vehi- 
cle. His  i^ung  audience's  did  littie  talking 
during  Zellaha's  talk. 

He  tolq  them.  "If  someone  offers  you 
drugs,  tell  yoiu*  parents,  the  mayor,  or  the 
police."    I 

Mrs.  Green  said  that  prior  to  Zellaha's 
visit,  the  students  listed  what  they  thought 
to  be  soEte  of  the  main  problems  in  Alli- 
ance—dnjKs  and  alcohol  (drunk  driving) 
headed  tlje  list. 

Other  problems  were  car/train  wreclts, 
fires,  shooting  people  with  guns,  vandalism, 
robbery,  Mdnapping,  and  unsafe  buildings. 
Zellaha  s^d  many  of  those  problems  could 
be  caused  by  drugs. 

Zellaha  asked  the  students  if  they  had 
any  que^ions  or  comments.  Jake  Green, 
first  grader,  told  him.  "I  saw  a  teenager 
walking  oast  my  house  smolUng  dope  and 
my  babyatter  called  the  police." 

"You  did  him  a  favor  and  that's  what  I'm 
going  to  fo  to  try  to  do  in  the  next  year.  Is 
help  thole  people  who  do  drugs,"  Zellaha 
said  and  added  a  person  who  might  offer 
you  druffi  won't  look  like  a  crook  with  a 
mask.  "II  may  be  a  l>est  friend  who  gives 
you  drug] ." 

The  important  reason  to  help  a  person 
who  is  an  drugs,  Zellaha  said,  is  "people 
don't  try;  the  drugs  l>ecause  they  want  to. 
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there  has 
He  said 


is  too,  atailable  to  speak  against  drugs  to 
anyone. :  ;ellaha  said  he  wants  to  make  sure 


to  lie  a  reason." 

he  Is  making  himself. 


and  his  son 


every  young  person  knows  how  to  tell  some- 
one if  ever  he  or  she  Is  offered  drugs. 


THE  ADULT  EDUCATION 
AMENDMia«TS  OF  1987 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OP  MONTANA 
IH  THK  HOUSK  Or  BKPHKSKHTATrVES 

Monday.  March  30.  1987 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  illiteracy  is 
America's  shame  and  our  national  tragedy.  It 
is  a  waste  for  ttK>se  IndMduals  wtw  are  Rliter- 
ato;  a  tentole  drag  on  our  economy;  a  danger 
to  our  defense;  and  a  btot  on  our  democracy. 

It  is  a  waste  for  ttie  individual  because  he  or 
she  toses  hope,  self-respect,  and  finaricial  se- 
curity. Individuals  who  are  functtonatty  iKterate 
canrrat  resporxl  to  a  help  wanted  ad;  read  di- 
rections on  a  medKine  bottle;  cx)rrectiy  fHI  out 
a  check;  or  read  e  r>ew8paper. 

It  is  a  drag  on  our  economy  because  its 
costs  are  staggering.  TT>e  ttabon  spends  $6.6 
bilHon  a  year  to  keep  750,000  illiterates  in  jail. 
The  annual  cost  of  welfare  programs  and  wv 
emptoyment  compensation  due  to  illiteracy  is 
estimated  to  t>e  $6  billkm.  An  "inforrned 
guess"  at  the  price  tag  fi.  afforts  by  the  busi- 
ness community  to  address  ttie  lack  of  t>asic 
skills  t>y  ttie  work  force  is  $10  biltton. 

America's  standing  in  international  competi- 
tion is  significantly  eroded  by  illiteracy  here  at 
home.  Our  worfcl  neig/hbors  are  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  four  decides,  sericxjsiy  challeng- 
ing us  in  ttie  marketplace  of  both  go(xls  and 
kieas.  If  we  are  to  compete  in  tne  grand 
American  traditton,  we  must  have  a  fully  liter- 
ate work  force:  People  with  less  ttian  6  years 
of  sch(X)ling  are  four  times  more  likely  ttian 
ottiers  to  be  on  welfare;  50  percent  of  tfiose 
in  prison  are  functtonally  illiterate  and  75  per- 
cent have  not  completed  high  school;  85  per- 
cent of  juveniles  who  go  into  court  are  illiter- 
ate; 75  percent  of  the  unemployed  have  inad- 
equate reacting,  writing,  and  computation  skills 
necessary  for  retraining  for  high-technology 
jobs. 

It  is  a  danger  to  our  defense  t)ecause  many 
sokilers  cannot  even  begin  ttie  training  they 
need  to  fiandle  sophisticated  military  equip- 
ment The  Department  of  Defense  Is  paying 
$1,000  a  page  to  convert  some  weapons 
manuals  to  a  ccmic  tx>ok  format  so  ttiat  ttie 
Gl's  can  understand  ttie  instructkKis.  A  well- 
prepared  defensive  force  requires  well-educat- 
ed adults  at  all  levels  ttiroughout  ttie  military. 

It  Is  a  btoX  on  our  democracy  tiecause  illiter- 
ate persons  are  unatile  to  partKipate  in  ttie 
politk^l  process  and  make  informed  ctioices. 
Our  democracy  cxnitinues  to  be  the  great  ex- 
periment. In  large  measure.  Its  success  will 
depend  upon  ttie  at)ility  of  our  citizens — our 
literate  citizens — to  rule  ttiemseives  and  do  it 
better  than  ttie  wisest  king  or  prince. 

Illiteracy  in  America  is  not  cxily  a  national 
tragedy,  it  is  also  a  Federal  disgrace  because 
our  Government  has  failed  to  maintain  a  focus 
on  the  problem  and  make  a  meaningful  com- 
mitment to  provide  the  necessary  support  to 
efforts  designed  to  meet  ttie  special  needs  of 
our  illiterate  neighbors. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  ttie  Adult  Educatkxi 
Amendments  of  1987.  The  bill  increases  ttie 
auttiorizatkxi  level  from  $140  million  to  $200 
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milNon  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  such  sums 
ttiereafter.  Ottier  major  provisnns  in  the  bill 
areasfoltows. 

First,  ttie  purpose  of  ttie  act  is  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  adults  wtio  lack 
the  level  of  literacy  skills  requiaito  to  effective 
citizensliip  and  productive  employment  and  to 
assist  States  to  estatilish  adult  educatkm  pro- 
grams ttiat  will  provide  ttiese  adults  with  suffi- 
cient basic  educatkxi  to  enable  ttiem  to  t>ene- 
fit  from  job  training  and  retraining  programs 
and  to  (ibtain  and  retain  productive  employ- 
ment 

Second,  State  and  kx^al  recipients  are  re- 
quired to  coordinate  programs  funded  under 
ttiis  act  with  programs  funded  from  ottier  Fed- 
eral sources  as  well  as  ttirough  State  and 
k>cal  funds.  The  tiill  also  requires  recipients  to 
make  efforts  to  f(xm  linkages  with  ttie  VISTA 
Literacy  Ckxps  established  last  year  by  Publk: 
Law  99-551. 

Ttiird,  95  percent  (}f  ttie  funds  must  t>e  used 
for  adult  educatton  servKes  and  programs 
leaving  ttie  remainder  for  administratxxi. 

Fourth,  Stetes  are  permitted  to  use  a  por- 
tmn  of  ttieir  funds  to  support  a  private  sector 
adult  educatk)n  Initiative  designed  to  improve 
ttie  productivity  of  current  employees  through 
literacy  trakwig  programs  pro^Med  by  partner- 
ships among  business,  labor,  job  training  pro- 
grams, and  educational  agencies  and  institu- 
ttons. 

Fifth,  Stetes  must  designate  or  estatrfish  a 
new  body  ttiat  will  serve  as  a  Stete  advisory 
(xxjncil  on  adult  educatkxi. 

Sixth,  Stetes  and  k>cal  redpierrts  are  re- 
quired to  recognize  ttie  specialized  needs  of 
persons  with  disabilities  and  those  who  have 
limited  English  profkaency,  as  well  as  ttiose 
wtio  are  txxneless. 

Seventh,  Stetes  are  rec^uired  to  devetop  a 
systematx:  approach  for  meeting  ttie  needs  of 
ttie  population  eligibto  for  adult  educatton  pro- 
grams. 

Eighth,  Stetes  may  use  funds  under  the  act 
for  personnel  training,  research,  and  curricu- 
lum development  in  additkxi  to  ttie  direct  pro- 
viston  of  adult  educatkxi  programs. 

Finally,  the  Secx'etary  must  cxxnplete  a 
study  of  ttie  literacy  needs  of  our  country,  par- 
tx:ipate  in  a  joint  study  of  ttie  availability  of 
Federal  funding  and  servnes  for  literacy  train- 
ing, and  complete  a  study  of  ttie  special 
needs  of  adults  with  learning  disatxiities  and 
ttieir  partKipatkxi  in  adult  educatnn  programs. 


MEDICAID  CATASTROPHIC  PRO- 
TECTION AMENDMENTS  OP 
1987  (HJl.  1760) 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCAUPORlflA 
IH  THE  BOTTSS  OF  REPRKSEirTATrVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  ago  Mr. 
Stark  and  I  introduced  three  bills  designed  to 
provkle  catastroptiic  tieatth  protectkxi  for  ttie 
tow-irxxxne  ekJerty  and  disabled  under  Medic- 
akj.  I  wouU  like  to  take  ttiis  oppcxtunity  to  ex- 
plain ttie  first  of  ttiese  measures,  ttie  Medk»ki 
CDatestroptiic  Protectkxi  Amendmente  of  1987, 
H.R.  1760. 
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Under  Mednare,  ttie  Federal  program  for 
ttie  etoerty  and  disabled,  benafk:iaries  are  obli- 
gated to  meet  certaki  deducttile.  ooinaurance. 
and  premkjm  requirements  before  payment 
will  be  made  for  covered  hoapMal,  phyakian. 
and  related  sennces.  In  1967,  thaaa  out-of- 
pocket  liabilities  will  average  $456  per  benefi- 
ciary. This  figure  does  not  inchide  the 
anxxjnte  ttiat  benefkiaries  must  pay  if  ttiair 
physicians  do  not  take  assignment  and  in- 
stead bill  ttiem  for  ttie  deference  txrtwoon 
what  Medcare  altows— less  20  percent  coin- 
surance—and  the  actual  charge  for  the  aerv- 
ice. 

Only  about  20  percent  of  aged  Modfcaro 
benefKtaries  actually  pay  these  cost-sharing 
requiremente  drectly,  however.  An  estimated 
8  percent  of  aged  Mednare  benefkaaries  are 
also  eligible  for  Modicakj  which  generally 
pays  these  cost-sharing  obigatkxts  on  behalf 
of  the  dually  eligftde.  Another  72  percent  have 
private  MedK^ap  kisurance  poKcies  wtiicti,  ki 
exctiange  for  additkxial  premkims  ttiat  wM  av- 
erage $500  to  $600  this  year,  pay  most  of  ttie 
cost-stiaring  requirements.  For  ttiose  k>w- 
income  eWerty  who  are  not  eligible  for  MedK- 
akl,  MedKare  cost-sharing — or  ttie  premkims 
for  MediGap  insurance— can  create  a  major  fi- 
nancial burden. 

Congress  spoke  to  ttiis  situatxxi  ki  ttie  Om- 
nibus Budget  Recondliatkxi  Act  [OBF^]  of 
1966,  Publk:  Law  99-509,  by  givwig  the  Stetes 
two  new  options  for  protecting  ttieir  ekJerly 
and  disabled  poor.  Stetes  can  elect  to  extend 
ttieir  full  Medk^ki  benefit  package,  inckidkig 
coverage  for  Medcare  cost-sharing  and  nurs- 
ing home  care,  to  ttie  ekJerly  and  disabled 
with  Incomes  at  or  tietow  a  State-estabKstied 
ttxeshoW  of  up  to  100  percent  of  ttie  Federal 
poverty  level.  In  ttie  alternative,  Stetes  can 
elect  to  offer  more  limited  coverage  by  using 
Stete  and  Federal  MedicakJ  furKJs  to  pay  Med- 
icare cost-stiaring  amounts— deductMes,  co- 
insurance, and  premwms  under  part  A  and 
part  B — on  behalf  of  ekierly  and  disatiled 
Medcare  benefxaaries  wtiose  kicomes  do  not 
exceed  100  percent  of  poverty.  If  a  State 
elects  eittier  optxxi,  it  must  also  extend  Med- 
k:akj  cxjverage  to  "some  or  all"  of  the  uncov- 
ered pregnant  women  and  ycxjng  ctiiklren  with 
incomes  of  up  to  100  pen»nt  of  ttie  Federal 
poverty  level. 

Both  of  ttiese  optkxis  become  effective  ttiis 
coming  July  1 .  According  to  a  survey  conduct- 
ed at  ttie  end  of  1986  by  ttie  (Center  for  Poicy 
Research  of  the  ^4atkx1al  Goverrxxs'  Aasoda- 
tkxi,  abcxjt  one-tenth  of  ttie  State  ModieaM  di- 
rectors polled  felt  it  was  "protMbto"  0iat  ttieir 
Stete  would  elect  to  cover  more  aged  and  (Jis- 
atiled;  one-ttiird  were  "consktoring"  ttie 
optkxi;  and  nearly  one-tialf  t)elieved  ttiek 
States  were  "not  likely"  to  elect  eittier  optkxi. 
A  few  Stetes,  inckiding  Alaska,  Califomia.  and 
MassactHJsetts,  already  supplement  ttie  SSI 
tienefit  levels  to  such  an  extent  ttiat  ttie  total 
tienefit  exceeds  more  ttian  100  percent  of  ttie 
Federal  poverty  level.  Since  many  Stete  legis- 
latures are  still  ki  session,  it  is  not  yet  poesMe 
to  assess  the  accuracy  of  ttie  predkitfona  of 
the  Medk»kJ  dkectors.  However,  it  is  raasona- 
t>le  to  expect  ttiat  a  majority  of  ttie  Stetes  will 
not  elect  eittier  of  ttie  new  coverage  opbons 
ttiis  year. 
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HJt  1760  anuM  raquka^  atlacMwa  Jarwaiy 
1. 1966.  «■«  ai  SWtoa  pqr  «w  Itodtoara  coat- 
iharing  raqukamanli  of  Mtair  poor  aidarty  and 
oosMffwnnQ  it  oinnwi  as 
tducflbta^  ooinsmnos^  Of  pffwnuni  f^ 
widar  part  A  or  port  B.  mctoing  any 
f  raqiriranianl  bnpoaod  in  oonnacion  wMti  a 
•  piin. 

Aa  undar  •»  ounani  law,  Stoto  oiMays 
muuM  III  iiliiiait  liji  Ihi  rtrtiral  "Tin  irr f 
al  OMh  Stoto'a  ragular  litodcaid  nwkMng 
rata  for  aaivtoaa. 

UMha  ounani  law.  howovar.  Statoa  could 
not  aat  «wir  own  kwoma  orraaouroa  alqlbilty 
6vaahoMi>  Paymanl  of  Madkara  ooat-afiaring 
waiM  ba  nwndatory  on  bahaif  of  any  aldarty 
or  dtooMad  mdMdual  wfw  ia  anMM  to  Madk 
la  KM  olharwiaa  algUa  tor  Madtaaid. 
Inoonw  la  tquai  to  or  laaa  tttan  100 
paioani  of  fw  Fadaral  povarty  laval.  and 
wttoaa  oouniaUa  raaouroaa  are  aqual  to  or 
laaa  «ian  ttw  lavaia  pannMad  undar  ttia  SSI 
if  laaa  laaWcHva.  the  Stato'a 
naady"  prooram.  TTwra  would  ba 
no  "apanl  down"  faalurr.  toat  is.  indMduala 
wNh  oounMUa  inoomaa  above  100  percent  of 
poverty  could  not  quaMy  for  tNa  coverage,  re- 
of  the  iize  of  Iheir  ffledfcal  ax- 
ttiey  might  be  able  to  ee- 
iablah  Medcaid  elgUMy  under  a  State's 
"medtealy  needy"  program,  if  any. 

FkMly.  the  b«  retains  the  requirsment  in 
cunant  lew  that  any  State  which  covers  the 
I  coet-aharing  of  the  poor  eldeity  and 
muat  provide  Medteaid  coverage  for 
"aoma  or  ar  of  the  olharwiae-ineligible  preg- 
nant woman  and  infants  wlwae  incomes  fal 
balow  100  pareant  of  the  Federal  poverty 


Ttiia  requirement  would  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.1068. 


IXaVBLATlOH  TO  TEMPORARILY 
SUaPiaiD  M06T-PAV0RED- 

NATION    TRADE    STATUS    FOR 
ROMANIA 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

or  OHIO 
;  HousB  or  BanasBrrATiYB 
Mondav,  March  30. 19S7 
Mr.  HALLof  Ohto.  Mr.  Cpaaiwr.  on  February 
25.  1967.  I  joined  wNh  the  genlemen  from 
[Mr.  Smtth]  and  the  gentlemen 


■0 


human 

pro  .aduies  i 
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Vrfglnia  [Mr.  Wolf]  to  introduce  H.R. 
This  Isglslatlon  would  suspend  most-fa- 
beatment  to  ttie  products  of  Ro- 
tor 6  months  because  of  that  nation's 
to  protect  fundamental  human  rigfits. 
addWon    to    suspandh^    MFN    tor   6 
the  bN  provides  for  ongoing  review  of 
rights  in  Romania.  It  also  estabHshes 
for  a  congressional  joint  resokitton 
( Isappmvsl  of  a  resumption  of  MFN.  The 
proieduree  created  by  H.R.   1250  are  de- 
signed to  reeotve  the  constitutional  problems 
tfte  current  legisiative  veto  mechanism  of 
Trade  Act  of  1974  in  the  wake  of  the 
Cli4ti>a  tJatiiii.111 

view  of  ttw  interest  of  my  colleaguee  in 
lasue  of  iMjman  rights  in  Romania,  the  fun 
of  H.R.  1250  foNows: 

HJl.  1250 
;  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
KekretenUMvet   of  the    United   Statet   of 
An  erica  ia  Conffreu  assembled, 

sac  nON  1.  CON6RB8IONAL  PINDINCS. 

1  be  Oongraas — 

($)  notes  that  the  Department  of  State,  in 
publication  Country  Reports  on  Human 
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sacLt 

The  objectives  of  this  Act  are  to  effect— 
(1)  th^  termlnatloD  of  the  current  policies 
of  the  Oovemment  of  RtHna- 
wlilch- 
I  cttiaens  are  denied  the  risht  or  op- 
'  to  emigrate, 

than  a  nominal  tax  la  imposed 
or  on  the  vlaas  or  other  docu- 
lulred  for  emlcration.  snd 

than  nominal  taxes,  levies,  fines, 
fees,  or  lother  charges  are  imposed  on  dtl- 
sens  as  a  eonseguenoe  of  their  desire  to  emi- 
grate to lUbe  countries  of  their  choice;  and 

(3)  suortantlal  progress  tai  halting  the  per- 
secution liy  the  CJovemment  of  Romania  of 
its  dt^ens  on  religious  and  poUtlcsl 
and  the  repression  by  such  Oov- 
Hunasrlans  and  other  ethnic  mi- 
norities brlthtn  Romania. 


IONS  OP  BIGHTS  RSVIKW  PIBIOD. 

in  this  Act.  the  term  "rights 


thi 

Rl|  hto  Practices  for  1985.  determined  that 
"In  the  area  of  human  rights,  malor  dls- 
onpandes  exist  Iwtween  generaUy  accepted 
tar  example  as  embodied  in  the 
TTilsliitl  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
eu^ty  and  CooperaUim  in  Europe,  and  Ro- 
Jan  practice  .  .  ..  The  party,  through 
th4  Ooremment,  continues  to  restrict  and 
c(H|trol  the  right  to  free  speech,  free  aaaon- 
and  association,  and  the  practice  of 
\'m  religion."; 

t)  Is  aware  of  nimierous  accounts  from 
Department  of  State.  Congessional  dele- 
and  various  human  rights  organisa- 
that  Romanian  dtiaens  are  l>eing  arbl- 
harassed.  Interrogated,  and  arrested 
lanlan  government  authrities  for  the 
Irciae  of  dvil  and  religious  liberties; 
I)  finds  that  official  Romanian  harass- 
mttit  of  reUgious  tielievers  has  not  only 
l)ean  extended  to  the  arrest  of  persons  for 
caarylng  Bibles  and  other  religious  materl- 
al4  but  even  carried  to  the  point  of  destroy- 
to(  places  of  worship,  indudlng  most  recent- 
ly the  country's  largiest  Seven  Day  Advent- 
1st  Church  and  the  Sephardlc  synagogue  in 
Bucharest; 

<1)  further  finds  that  the  United  States 
tnde  defidt  with  Romania  (which  contin- 
ue i  to  l>e  high)  is  a  result  of  our  extension 
of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  (most-fa- 
vo  -ed-natlon  treatment)  to  that  country  and 
cai  I  be  ccmstrued  as  an  endorsement  of  that 
ni  tl<m's  abusive  internal  practices; 

(  5)  is  aware  of  the  severe  limits  placed  on 
th  i  rights  of  Hungarians  and  other  ethnic 
mfioritles  within  Romania  to  express  and 
»i4tTif«iTi  their  cultural  heritage,  as  is  illus- 
tn  ited  by  the  attempts  made  by  the  Roma- 
nl  ui  government  to  eliminate  systematically 
Hiuogarian  churches,  schools,  traditions, 
SI  d  even  the  Hungarian  language  from  Ro- 
m  tnian  society; 

6)  recognises  snd  emphasizes  the  contln- 
U4  d  dedication  of  the  United  States  to  fun- 
di mental  human  rights  (ss  noted  in  section 
^  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974)  snd  is  con- 
cerned with  Romania's  commitment  to 
those  rights;  and 

(7)  coDunends  the  President  for  withdraw- 
ing Romania's  eUglbility  for  duty-free  treat- 
m^t  under  the  Oenerallaed  System  of  Pref - 
of  Romania's  violation  of 
'Aitematlonally  recognized  worker  rights". 


8BCt.l 

As 
review  i 

(1)  th^  S-montta  period  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 4(ai;  and 

(3)  eafh  successive  period  of  180  consecu- 
tive calendar  days  occurring  after  the  last 
day  of  the  S-numth  period  referred  to  to 
paragraph  (1). 
SBC  4.  istspamioN  or  NONDnaumNATOBV 

IKBATMBirr    rOB    BOMANIAN    PBOD- 

ucm. 
(a)  lairiAL  Snsramioa.—  The  products  of 
may  not  recdve  nondiscriminatory 
(most-favored-natlon  treatment) 
8-month  period  l>eginning  aa  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
ImruL  Susrswsioa.—  The  prod- 
may  receive  nondiaarlmlna- 
it  (most-favored-nati<m  treat- 
any  rights  review  period  re- 
section 3(3)  only  if— 
later  than  the  30th  day  before  the 
the  Immediately  preceding  rights 
riod.  the  President  sulmlts  to  the 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  a 
;  containing— 

(A)  a  [Presidential  determination,  and  the 
therefore,  that  the  application  of 

nondlsiAtaninatory  treatment  to  the  prod- 
ucts at  Romania  during  the  next  rights 
review  poiod  will  substantially  promote  the 
objecttaes  listed  In  section  2. 

(B)  a  statement  that  the  President  has  re- 
ceived Msunnces  that  the  polides  and  prac- 
tices off  the  Rmnanlan  government  wDl 
henceforth  lead  substantially  to  the 
achlevcpent  of  such  objectives,  snd 

(C)  based  on  such  determination  and  find- 
ing, a  jrecommendation  by  the  President 
that  nhndlscrimlnatory  treatment  be  ap- 
plied tci  the  products  of  Romania  during  the 
rights  lieview  period;  and 

(2)  a!  Joint  resolution  disapproving  such 
applicailon  is  not  enacted,  tai  accordance 
with  me  procedures  referred  to  In  section  5. 
lief  ore  khe  dose  of  the  rights  review  period 
in  whi^  the  document  referred  to  in  para- 
graph $)  is  sutanitted. 


SEC  i.  BBSMAmON  DI8APPBOVING  NONDISCBDI- 
1         mATOBY  IBBATMBNT  rOB  THE  PBOD- 
J         UCTS  or  BOMANIA. 

(a)  aoirrBHTS  of  Rxsolutioii.—  For  pur- 
poses df  this  section,  the  term  "Joint  resolu- 
tion" iiesns  only  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
two  Ho  uses  of  Congress  the  matter  after  the 
resolvtig  dause  of  which  is  ss  follows: 
"That  the  Congress  disapproves  the  aivllca- 
tion  ol[  nondiscriminatory  treatmmt  (most- 
f avore<  l-nation  treatment)  to  the  products 
of  Roi  lanla  that  was  recommended  by  the 
Presidint  to  the  Congress  on ".  with 
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the  blsnk  space  being  filled  with  the  M>pro- 
priate  date. 

(b)  Apflicatior  or  Pkocxduues  Uhdkk  thx 
TsADS  Act  or  1974.— The  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon  152  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (reUtlng 
to  concurrent  resolutions)  apply  to  Joint  res- 
olutions except  that  in  v>Plying  section 
162(cKl).  all  calendar  days  shaU  be  counted 
and  5  calendar  days  shall  be  submitted  for 
30  calendar  days.  Section  154(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  applies  to  documents 
transmitted  by  the  President  under  section 
4<bXl). 

SBC  «.   INAPnJCABaJTY  OF  CBBTAIN  TITLE   IV 
PBOVISIOm. 

On  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  sections  401  and  402  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  do  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
tariff  treatment  of  the  products  of  Roma- 


MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  BILL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QIHILEN 


OP 

-nr  THX  HonsB  or  rkprcsentatives 
Monday,  March  30,  1987 

Mr.  QUIU^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  legislation  which  woukl  recognize 
diracal  social  workers  on  independent  provid- 
ers Of  covered  mental  heeith  services  In  the 
Medicare  and  MedtoakJ  programs. 

The  private  sector  tong  ago  learned  that  by 
attending  to  people's  mental  health  needs, 
8ignifk»nt  cost  savings  can  be  realized  In 
health  Insurance  claims  for  physKian  care  and 
hospitalization  to  treat  ttie  phyakMl  symptoms 
of  underlying  emotkxwl  distress. 

Regrettat>ly,  Congress  has  been  stow  to 
learn  from  the  experierKe  of  the  private 
sector.  Mental  heeith  coverage  In  tfie  Medi- 
care program  lags  far  t>ehind  the  coverage  f(x 
physical  illness  and  Injury,  for  reasons  which 
have  more  to  do  with  ttie  stigma  of  mental  ill- 
ness than  with  sound  health  care  polKy. 

A  good  example  of  ttie  human  arKi  fiscal 
costs  imposed  by  Medcare's  inadequate 
mental  health  coverage  was  given  by  the 
former  Presklent  of  the  Nattonal  Federation  of 
Societies  for  Clinical  Social  Work  in  the 
course  of  her  testimony  before  the  Health 
Sut)Committee  of  tfie  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Marsfta  Winet>urgh,  a  lk»rtsed, 
practKing  dirucal  social  worker  in  New  York, 
described  a  67-year-oW  patient  who  was  re- 
ferred to  her  foltowing  extensive  medical  test- 
ing and  treatnnent  for  severe  abdominal  pains, 
wtiich  had  begun  5  years  earlier  when  the  pa- 
tient had  been  laki  off  from  her  job.  After  nu- 
mer(xts  medical  tests  had  failed  to  indKate 
any  phystological  cause  of  the  pains,  the  pa- 
tient had  undergone  exptoratory  surgery  for 
posatte  cancer.  That  too  was  negative.  Sfie 
became  depressed.  Her  ptryskaan  prescribed 
Percodan  to  alleviate  Vrm  abdominal  pain,  but 
after  a  while,  as  a  result  of  an  article  she 
read,  the  patient  became  convinced  VnaX  she 
was  addwted  to  the  Percodan,  and  therefore 
took  herself  off  the  mediation.  The  wittxlraw- 
al  pushed  her  even  furtTier  into  depression.  By 
the  time  Ms.  Winet>urgh  saw  her,  the  patiem 
had  become  bedridden,  arxj  had  stopped 
taking  care  of  her  family  and  her  home.  Ms. 
Winet)urgh  ti-aated  her  depression  arxl  over 
the  course  of  approximately  6  months  of  Vner- 
apy,  the  patient's  depresston  lifted  and  the  ab- 
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dominal  pains  disappeared.  At  the  time  of  Ms. 
Wineburgh's  testimony,  ttie  patient  was  a 
healthy,  hjrxrtioning  67-year-old  woman  wfto 
was  once  again  leading  an  active  Kfe.  The 
bottom  line  of  ttw  story  Is  that  Medicare  pakl 
for  all  the  medtoal  testing,  the  exptoratory  sur- 
gery, the  Percodan,  and  ttie  physkaan  visits, 
but  MedKsre  dkl  not  pay  for  the  servk:es  of 
ttie  dinnal  social  worker  wtik^h  resbxed  ttie 
patient's  hesKh  and  functioning.  (12/14/82 
Hearings.  Serial  97-87,  pp.  46-47). 

In  ttie  example  just  given,  ttie  Kcensed  clini- 
cal social  worker's  seohces  were  not  covered 
by  Medicare  because  she  is  not  a  physician. 
And  yet,  dinical  social  workers  provide  ttie 
majority  of  outpatient  mental  health  care  in 
ttie  United  States.  They  are  licensed  or  certi- 
fied by  State  law  in  39  jurisdctions.  Fifteen 
States  mandate  ttiat  patients  t>e  given  ttie 
right  to  cfiooee  a  clinical  social  work  provkler 
when  they  need  mental  health  services  which 
are  ottierwise  covered  under  group  Insurance. 
Federal  health  insurance  programs  such  as 
CHAMPUS  and  ttie  Federal  Empkvyees  Healtti 
Benefits  Prcjgram  (FEHBP)  curreiitiy  pay  for 
mental  health  treatment  rendered  by  qualified 
dinical  social  worlters. 

I  urge  my  feHow  Members  of  Congress  to 
join  w^  me  in  supporting  this  important  iegia- 
lation  wti«h  wouM  recognize  as  independent 
providers  dinical  social  workers  wtio  are  cur- 
rently provkJing  a  significant  portion  of  ttie 
mental  heattti  servKes  for  our  Nation's  Medi- 
care population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  inaert  the  text  of  this  bill  in 
the  Re(X)RO: 

HJl.  1857 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION     1.    (XIVEBAGE     OF    CLINICAL    SOOAL 

WOBKEB  SEBVICBS  UNDBB  PABT  B  OF 

MEDICABE. 

(a)  CovxBA(»  OP  Skrvicxs.— Section 
1861(8X2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
VJB.C.  1395x(sX2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (J); 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (K);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagn4>h: 

"(L)  clinical  social  worker  services;". 

(b)  Dxpnrmoii.— Section  1861  of  such  Ad 
(42  U.S.C.  1395X)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  followtog  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"Clinical  Social  Worker  Services 

"(ffXl)  The  term  clinical  social  worker 
services'  means  services  performed  by  a  clin- 
ical social  worker  (ss  defined  In  paragraph 
(2))  which  the  clinical  social  worker  is  legal- 
ly authorized  to  perform  under  State  law 
(or  the  State  regulatory  mechanism  provid- 
ed by  State  law)  of  the  State  to  which  such 
services  are  performed,  whether  or  not  the 
clinical  social  worker  Is  under  the  supervi- 
sion of,  or  associated  with,  a  physician  or 
other  health  care  provider. 

"(2)  The  term  'clinical  social  worker* 
means  an  individual  who— 

"(A)  possesses  a  master's  or  doctor's 
degree  in  sodal  work, 

"(B)  after  obtaining  siich  degree  has  per- 
formed at  least  two  yean  of  supervised  clini- 
cal sodal  work,  and 

"(C)  is  licensed  or  certified  as  a  clinical 
social  worker  In  the  State  in  which  the  clini- 
cal social  worker  services  are  performed,  or 
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In  those  States  which  do  not  provide  for  li- 
censure or  certlflcatl(».  is  listed  to  a  natton- 
al  register  of  sodal  wortun  who,  by  educa- 
tion and  experience,  qualify  as  liealth  caze 
providers  in  clinical  sodal  work.". 

(c)  Eppsctivi  Datb.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  services  performed  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  tietfns 
more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


SSC  X.  COVEBACE  OF  CLIMCAL  SOCIAL 

SEBVICBS  AS  A  MANDATOBT  MBMC- 

AiD  BBNBrrr. 

(a)  CovKRAGX  OP  Sbbvico.— Secttoo 
1905(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
139«d(a))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (20): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (31)  as 
paragraph  (22);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (W)  the 
following  new  paragrapti: 

"(21)  clinical  social  worker  services  (as  de- 
fined In  section  1861(ffXl));  and". 

(b)  CoHPOumio  CHAKoaa 

(1)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  (43  XJJR.C. 
1396a(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (lOXA),  by  striking 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  and  (17)"  and 
inserting  "paragraphs  (1)  through  (6),  (17), 
and  (21)";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (lOXCXlv),  by  striktaig 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  and  (17)  of  sec- 
tion 1905(a)  or  the  care  and  services  listed  to 
any  7  of  the  paragraphs  numbered  (1) 
through  (20)"  and  inserting  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5),  (17).  and  (21)  of  section  1905(a) 
or  the  care  and  services  listed  to  any  7  of 
the  paragraphs  numbered  (1)  through  (21)". 

(2)  SecUon  1902(J)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(J))  is  amended  by  striking  "(31)"  and 
inserting  "(23)". 

(c)  EPFBcnvK  Daix.- 

(1)  Except  as  provided  to  paragraph  (3). 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  paymente  undn' 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 
endar quarters  beginning  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determtoes  requires 
State  legislation  to  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  addiUonal  requirements  Imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  section, 
the  State  plan  shall  not  t>e  regarded  as  f  sQ- 
ing  to  comply  with  the  requlranents  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  l>efore  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  tieglnnlng 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  learion  of 
the  State  legislature  that  begins  afta  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDDIE  GRAY 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OPmW  JXKSKT 
nr  THX  HOUSB  or  BXPBB8BIITATIVC8 

Monday,  March  30,  1987 

Mr.  RINALOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  ttw 
finest  citizens  of  my  native  dty  of  Elzabetti, 
NJ,  Mr.  Eddie  (aray,  recentty  dtod  after  a  life- 
time of  public  sennce  and  cfiaritable  endeav- 
ors that  are  unmatcfied  in  the  more  ttian  300 
years  of  Eltzat)eth's  history. 

An  outstanding  attileto  as  a  young  man,  he 
later  became  an  EKzabetti  poKoe  detective 
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wd  toundad  th«  Poio*  Athlatic  League  and 
Bio  BroltMn  in  QUbelti.  He  counseled  the 
tagonw  in  priaon;  brought  food  to  the 
hungnf:  gav*  hope  to  people  in  despire;  as- 
tha  handtoapped;  encouraged  the  citi- 
of  Etaabalh  to  aid  the  needy,  and  pro- 
mola  a  apirtt  of  goodwM  unequalled  in  a  dty 
the  iiia  of  ElzitNlIt,  NJ. 

The  aupport  he  received  form  his  wife. 
BHe.  and  their  cNktren,  Edward.  Patrick. 
Robert.  Maifc  vd  Mary  Bath,  inspired  Eddie 
Gray  to  lowe  his  tetow  man  to  an  extraordi- 
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a  NEWSPAPER  OF  VALOR 


My  iymprthiaa  go  to  his  famiy. 

The  edMoriai  oommants  that  appoarod  In 
the  MIy  JoumsJ  ol  Bbabeth,  NJ.  best  ex- 
preased  the  aentiments  and  the  loss  that 
many  of  us  «Aio  ioww  and  admired  Eddw 
Gray  feel.  The  edNortai  foitows: 

So  LOMO  EODIX 
TBS  VOID  VK  OUR  C'lTV 

We,  like  many  other  Individuals  and  insti- 
tutions In  Union  County  and  the  city  of 
EUiabeth  apeclfically.  mourn  the  passing  of 
Bddle  Qng.  He  was  something  very  special. 
To  bis  wife.  BOlle.  and  his  family,  we  offer 
our  sympathy  and  appreciation  for  the 
many  sacrifices  they  have  made  over  the 
years. 

A  manlier  of  the  Elizabeth  City  Council 
has  propoaed  naming  a  day  in  Eddie  Cray's 
booor  on  his  birthday  in  June.  We  encour- 
age tbe  council  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion, not  l>ecause  it  pays  honor  to  one  indi- 
vidual, but  l>ecause  by  doing  so  it  sends  a 
message  to  our  conununlty  that  the  ideals 
and  ideas  which  Eddie  Oray  practiced  are 
easmtlsl 

For  those  who  did  not  knnw  him,  it  would 
be  all  too  easy  to  describe  Mr.  Oray  as  a 
former  Elizabeth  detective,  a  rough-and- 
ready  athlete  who  helped  coach  and  train 
the  city's  youth,  and  a  crack  pistol  shot  at 
75  yean  old. 

But  he  was  much  more. 

In  a  line  of  work  where  it  would  l>e  all  too 
easy  to  Iiecome  disenchanted  with  your 
fellow  man.  where  you  too  often  see  the 
worst  of  human  instincts  and  emotions, 
when  most  of  us  would  become  tired  and 
lieatai  down  physically,  emotionally  and 
spiritually,  by  the  experiences.  Eddie 
tiecame  sidritually  invigorated.  As  all  of  his 
friends  and  family  will  testify,  he  Uterally 
fed  the  hungry,  housed  the  homeless,  and 
gave  alms  to  the  poor,  all  of  his  adult  life. 

However,  be  provided  much  more  than 
mat.erial  aid  to  those  in  need.  He  offered  a 
gentle  genuine  caring  with  an  unbounding 
smOe  and  a  tireless  spirit.  No  man  or  woman 
was  ever  turned  away  by  Eddie  Gray.  No 
cause  that  helped  his  fellow  man  was  left 
unembraced  by  Eddie  Oray.  He  practiced 
his  humanity  on  the  streets  of  this  city  or 
whatever  snd  wherever  he  found  the  need. 

He  ixractlced  it  in  the  most  direct  manner 
possible:  one-on-one,  face  to  face.  His  home, 
his  pockets,  and  his  spirit  were  open  for  all 
to  draw  OIL 

No  more  than  this  can  be  said  of  Eddie 
Oray  and  this  is  he  practiced  charity,  loved 
mercy,  and  thirsted  for  justice. 

He  leaves  an  enormous  void  and  a  tower- 
ing example  of  what  one  life  can  mean. 


^ 


ION.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OPCAUFOKHIA 

1THX  HOUSE  or  RKPRSSEirTATTVSS 
Monday,  March  30.  1987 
SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  upris- 
ing ftgainst  ttie  Somoza  dKtatorship  was 
sparlted  by  the  assassinatnn  of  Pedro  Joa- 
quin Chamorro.  tfie  editor  of  1^  Prensa  wtw 
dediOBted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
Vhe  people  of  Nicaragua.  For  45  years  La 
Prenaa  led  the  fight  against  tt)e  Somoza  dy- 
nasty on  behalf  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

Th4  Sandinista's  betrayal  of  the  Nicaraguan 
peopis  wtK)  brought  them  to  power  is  clearty 
demonstrated  by  their  treatment  of  the  Catho- 
Kc  Ctlurch  and  La  Prensa,  two  powerful  forces 
hi  the  struggle  for  freedom  wtik:h  caused  the 
dowrf  all  of  Somoza. 

La  Prensa  has  been  heavily  censored  from 
tfie  very  beginnirtg  of  the  Saridinista  regime.  It 
was  fnally  shutdown  in  Jur>e  1986.  Earlier  tfiis 
year  the  Sandinistas  proclaimed  a  new  consti- 
tution including  free  press.  Yet  La  Prensa  has 
not  been  altowed  to  publish  a  sir^gle  editkxi. 

La^  Friday  Violeta  Chanxirro  was  honored 
hereiin  Washington  for  her  heroic  efforts  to 
offer  !the  people  of  Nnaragua  an  independent 
sourde  of  information  and  a  forum  for  the  free 
exchange  of  ideas.  Unfortunately,  the  Sandi- 
nistaa  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their  irv 
ability  to  tolerate  any  oppositkin. 

I  dommend  to  my  colleagues  a  tritMJte  to 
Mrs.  Chamorro  and  her  newspaper  which  ap- 
pearfd  in  Sunday's  Washington  Post 
[Frmn  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  29. 19871 

I  A  Nkwspafxh  op  Valos 

Violeta  Chamorro.  publisher  of  La  Prensa 
in  I^uiagua,  was  in  town  Friday  to  receive 
an  award.  She  and  her  newspaper,  wliich 
the  9&ndinista  regime  in  Nicaragua  has  kept 
from!  publishing  since  last  June,  deserve  10 
They  are  the  underdogs  In  an  uphill 
;le,  and  despite  great  pressures  and 
ihips  they  refuse  to  leave  the  field.  In 
literally— minutes  lietween  the  re- 
's pronouncement  of  a  new  free-press 
itution  and  its  declaration  of  a  state  of 
siege  in  January,  for  instance.  La  Prensa 
sou^t  to  publish  a  dally  edition  and  was 
denied. 

TlK  Sandinistas  sUenced  La  Prensa  and 
the  few  remaining  Independent  radio  sta- 
tionf  in  order  to  consolidate  their  media  mo- 
nopoly and  to  deny  to  their  democratic  op- 
posifcon  the  vital  means  of  commtuiication 
and  solidarity.  For  the  same  reasons,  prison- 
ers are  Isolated  in  separate  ceUs.  La  Prensa 
had  been  accused  of  violating  no  laws.  It 
was  denied  due  process.  Since  that  time,  the 
gov^nment  has  allowed  the  owners  of  La 
Preqsa  to  hold  their  property  and  to  keep 
on  a  small  staff  but,  of  course,  not  to  pul>- 
lish.  In  that  way  the  paper  is  kept  in  a 
token  state  of  formal  suspension,  and  the 
Cliamaorro  resources  are  drained. 

Mrs.  Chamorro  takes  no  part  in  "the 
del>ate  over  armed  struggle"— in  the  issue  of 
supsort  for  the  Nicaraguan  armed  resist- 
ant that  is  at  the  center  of  American  at- 
tent  on.  Wbat  Is  at  the  center  of  her  atten- 
tion! is  "the  ideological  struggle,"  by  which 
she '  means  the  long-range  effort  to  keep 
alive  the  ways  of  independent  thinking  that 
the  Sandinistas  find  threatening— and  that 
they  threaten.  La  Prensa  performed  that 
function  with  valor  in  the  times  of  the 
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Somoza  di  ctatorship.  which  assassinated  her 
husband  n  1978.  In  a  fling  of  hope,  Mrs. 
Chamorrt  joined  the  first  junta  put  in  place 
by  the  Sai  kdlnistaa  after  the  Nicaraguan  rev- 
olution. 8  Don  disillusioned,  she  left  to  take 
up  the  fig  It  that  consumes  her  now. 

Someon^  like  Mrs.  Chamorro  could  be 
pardoned  {for  thinking  that  for  Nicaragua 
freedom  ^f  the  press  is  almost  everything. 
In  conditions  where  La  Prensa  was  publish- 
ing freelA  Nicaragua  would  be  a  place  en- 
tirely dlflprent  from  the  replica  of  commu- 
nist Cul>9  that  the  Bandinlstjw  seemingly 
want  to  tfm  it  into.  That  is  why  all  serious 
diplomatic  initiatives,  including  the  current 
one  launotted  by  Costa  Rica,  come  quickly 
to  urge  the  regime  to  demonstrate  good 
faith  by  flowing  the  paper  back  in  business. 
There  is  n/a  t>etter  way  to  signify  a  readiness 
to  stop  shrinking  the  political  space  in  Nica- 
ragua and  to  start  expanding  it— to  draw 
Nicaraguans  back  into  a  common  dialogue 
rather  than  to  push  desperate  political 
rivals  intd  a  continuing  civil  war. 
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HIGHER 


EDUCATION  TECH- 
AMENDMENTS    ACT    OF 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OP  MOITTAIIA 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30. 1987 

Mr.  WILtlAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing tf>e  Higher  Education  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1987.  I  am  joir)ed  in  this 
legislatkxij  by  a  strong,  bipartisan  majority  of 
my  colleagues  on  tfie  Committee  on  Educa- 
tkxiand  iJibor. 

Last  fal  tfie  99th  Congress  completed  2 
years  of  hearings  and  committee  action  by  re- 
auttKxizine  tfie  Higher  EducatkMi  Act  of  1965 
for  an  additional  5  years.  Both  tfie  House  and 
the  Senate  worked  diligently  to  combine  their 
respective  reautfiorization  proposals  into  one 
effective  legislative  package.  Tfie  result  was  a 
344-page  Ibill  that  become  Public  Law  99-498 
which  wae  signed  into  law  on  October  17. 
1986. 

Tfie  t)ill  I  am  introducing  today  will  correct 
several  unantictpated  corxlitions  that  resulted 
from  combining  the  House  and  the  Senate 
verstons  ir  conference.  In  addition,  this  legis- 
lation corrects  numerous  typographical  errors 
and  erroneous  cross  references.  This  legisla- 
tion also  revises  the  numerical  values  that 
were  used  in  the  provisions  wfiich  establisfied 
a  uniform  needs  analysis  metfiodoiogy.  Final- 
ly, in  several  places,  this  bill  brings  the 
changes  created  by  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1986  into  conformity  with  tfie 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  and  the  Consolidated 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 

Mr.  Speaker,  tiiis  bill  reflects  a  consensus 
view.  It  lias  been  carefully  developed,  with 
constant  consultation  with  members  of  tfie 
committed  and  with  indivkjuals  and  organiza- 
tions repiissenting  a  variety  of  postsecondary 
educatiorj  and  student  loan  financing  points  of 
view.  This  bill  also  incorporates  tfie  technical 
corrections  proposed  by  tfie  Department  of 
Education  in  their  proposed  legislatton,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  Techracal  and  Program 
Improvements  Act  of  1987  which  was  trans- 
mitted toyou  on  March  11, 1987. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  tfie  spon- 
sors of  tfiis  legislation  in  supporting  this  impor- 
tant package  of  technical  corrections  wtien 
we  bring  It  to  tfie  ftoor. 


LOW-mcoBo:  elderly  and  dis- 
abled MEa^icAiD  amend- 
ments OF  1987  (HJl.  1761) 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCALIPORHIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Monday.  March  30.  1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  Mr. 
Stark  and  I  intioduced  three  bills  designed 
to  provide  catastrophk:  health  protection  for 
the  tow-income  ekjerly  and  disabled  under 
Medkaud.  I  woukl  like  to  offer  tfie  foltowing  ex- 
planation of  ttie  second  of  these  measures, 
tfie  Low-income  Elderly  and  Disabled  Medk:- 
aid  Amendments  of  1987.  H.R.  1761. 

Current  law:  Under  ttie  Omnibus  Budget 
Recondiiation  Act  [OBRA]  of  1986,  Publk: 
Law  99-509,  States  fiave  to  option  of  using 
State  and  Federal  MedKakl  dollars  to  pay  tfie 
MedKare  cost-stiaring — part  A  and  part  B  de- 
ductibles, coinsurance,  and  premiums — of  el- 
derly and  disabled  Medk»re  beneficiaries  with 
incomes  up  to  100  percent  of  tfie  Federal 
poverty  level  and  resources  betow  tfie  SSI 
levels  or.  at  State  option,  if  more  generous, 
tfie  "medtoally  needy"  resource  levels.  Tfiis 
option,  if  more  generous,  tfie  "medically 
needy"  resource  levels.  This  option  takes 
effect  on  July  1,  1987.  Stetes  which  elect  tfiis 
option  must  also  extend  Medk»kj  coverage  to 
"some  or  ail"  pregnant  women  and  young 
chikJren  with  incomes  bek>w  100  percent  of 
the  poverty  level. 

Proposal:  H.R.  1761  wouM  altow  the  States, 
at  tfieir  option,  to  extend  tfie  cun^ent  law  pro- 
tection to  ekleiiy  and  disat>led  with  incomes  of 
up  to  150  percent  of  tfie  Federal  poverty 
level — $8,250  per  year  for  an  indivkJual. 
$11,100  for  a  couple.  This  bill  woukl  comple- 
ment H.R.  1760,  wtiKh  woukl  require  States, 
effective  January  1,  1988,  to  pay  Medrcare 
cost-sfiaring  requirements  for  all  Medk»re 
benefkaaries  with  incomes  at  or  betow  100 
percent  of  tfie  poverty  level. 

Tfie  bill  defines  Medk^are  cost-sharing  as  all 
deductibles,  coinsurance,  and  premium  re- 
quirements under  part  A  or  part  B,  including 
any  new  requirements  imposed  in  connectton 
with  a  catastropfik;  coverage  plan.  As  under 
tfie  current  law  option,  Stete  payments  for 
these  cost-sfiaring  obligations  on  behalf  of 
ttiis  new  population  woukl  be  matched  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  tfie  current  Medicakl 
matching  rate  for  servKes. 

Stetes  coukj  set  their  income  thresholds 
wfierever  tfiey  ctiose  between  100  and  150 
percent  of  poverty.  Stetes  couk)  not  cfioose 
as  between  ekleriy  and  disat>led;  If  they  opt  to 
cover  one  group  tietow  a  certain  income 
thresfiokl,  tfiey  must  cover  tfie  otfier.  IndMd- 
uals  with  income  above  150  percent— or 
wfierever  ttie  Stete  cfiose  to  set  its  tfiresfi- 
oki— coukJ  not  qualify  for  coverage  under  this 
provision  by  incuning  large  medical  bills  and 
applying  tfiose  expenses  against  tfieir  in- 
comes to  "spend  down"  to  tfie  Stete  income 
threshoto.  Regardless  of  the  income  level  they 
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elect  Stetes  woukl  have  to  apply  either  ttie 
SSI  resource  tests  or,  at  tfieir  option,  their 
own  more  generous  "medically  needy"  re- 
source tests. 

As  under  cunent  law,  any  State  electing  to 
pay  Medtoare  cost-sharing  for  beneficiaries 
with  incomes  above  100  percent  of  tfie  pover- 
ty level  woukl  also  have  to  extend  Medcaid 
coverage  to  "some  or  all"  of  ttieir  otherwise 
ineligible  pregnant  women  and  young  cfiitoren 
with  incomes  t>elow  100  percent  of  poverty. 

There  is  one  major  difference  between  tfie 
current  law  option  and  this  bill.  Stetes  that  opt 
to  cover  tfie  etoerly  and  disabled  up  with  in- 
comes up  to  100  percent  of  the  poverty  level 
for  Medtoare  cost-sfiaring  may  not  impose  any 
cfiarge  in  the  form  of  a  premium  or  fee.  This 
protects  tfie  poorest  of  tfie  eklerty  and  dis- 
abled Medtoare  benefkaaries  from  any  Medi- 
care-related cost-sfiaring  requiremente.  How- 
ever, with  respect  to  ttie  near-poor  eklerty  just 
atiove  ttie  poverty  line,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
give  tfie  States  tfie  option  of  imposing  a  rea- 
sonat>le  premium  in  excfiange  for  ttiis  cover- 
age against  a  much  greater  cost-sharing 
burden.  Tfie  central  purpose  of  tfiis  legisla- 
tion— to  protect  tfie  near-poor  eklerly  and  dis- 
abled from  potentially  "catastropfik:"  Mednare 
cost-sharing  burdens— can  still  be  acfiieved. 

Under  this  bill,  witti  respect  to  tfie  eklerly 
and  disabled  with  incomes  between  100  and 
150  percent  of  poverty,  a  Stete  may,  at  its 
option,  impose  a  monthly  premium.  Tfiis  pre- 
mium may  be  a  fixed  amount  for  all  benefici- 
aries, or  it  may  be  a  percent  of  each  benefi- 
ciary's income.  If  tfie  Stete  opte  for  ttie  fixed- 
amount  approacfi,  tfie  prenwjm  may  not 
exceed  one-tfiird  of  tfie  MedKare  part  B  pre- 
mium—currentiy  $17.90  per  mofith.  H  tfie 
Stete  chooses  to  set  the  premwrn  as  a  per- 
centage of  tfie  benefkaary's  income,  ttie  pre- 
mium may  not  exceed  tfie  lesser  of  tfie  aver- 
age actuarial  vakje  of  the  coverage  or  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  by  wfiwh  tfie  benefttiary's 
income  exceeds  100  percent  of  tfie  Federal 
poverty  level.  Tfie  percentage  premkjm  may 
increase  as  income  increases,  or  it  may  stey 
ttie  same,  but  it  may  not  decrease  as  income 
increases.  Any  amount  collected  t>y  a  Stete  in 
the  form  of  premiums  woukJ  reduce,  dollar  for 
dollar,  any  amounte  tfiat  tfie  Stete  couM  daim 
for  Federal  matching. 

This  option  woukl  become  effective  January 
1.  1988. 


CONTINENTAL    AIRLINES    BANK- 
RUKl'Cy  AND  EMPLOYEE 

STRIKE 


HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

OP  CALIPOBKIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  March  30, 1987 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttvoughout  ttie 
duration  of  ttie  Continentel  Airiines  bankruptcy 
and  empk>yee  strike,  some  of  us  in  Congress 
attempted,  with  littfe  success,  to  convince 
ottiers  as  to  the  bue  nature  and  intentions  of 
tfie  management  of  Continental  and  ite  field- 
ing company,  the  Texas  Air  Corp. 

Perhaps  you  heard  some  of  tfiese  allega- 
tions. Many  dismissed  ttiem  because  tfiey  felt 
ttiat  Continental  was  demonstivting  good  busi- 
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nesasenae  in  a  deregulatod  environment  and 
the  protests  from  empkjyee  groups  and  ottiers 
were  simply  "sour  grapes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  my  colleagues  might 
be  interested  to  find  ttiat  at  least  one  ottier  in- 
divklual — one  of  ttie  bankruptcy  judges  wfw 
handled  the  Continental  proceedtoga.  no 
less— now  is  complaining  that  "Continental 
believed  ttiat  it  had  grown  to  be  larger  ttian 
the  law  in  ite  own  eyea."  and  ttiat  it  "has  n«i 
rougfisfiod"  over  tfie  judge's  own  orders.  In 
ottier  words,  Judge  R.F.  Wheiess.  >.,  is  just 
now  finding  out  \what  a  Continental  vne  presi- 
dent meant  when  he  bragged  to  tfie  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  March  1964  ttiat  "The  per- 
petuation of  tfiis  company  is  more  importent 
than  the  contract  ttie  people,  and  the  commit- 
mente" 

It  now  appears,  from  reporte  in  tfie  press 
and  from  our  constituents,  tfiat  tfie  Texas  Air 
Corp.  is  embarked  on  a  similar  misston  at  ite 
latest  acquisition.  Eastern  Airlines.  Transfer- 
ring airplanes  and  international  routes,  impoa- 
ing  unilateral  cfianges  in  existing  employee 
agreements,  failing  to  meet  required  paymente 
to  tfie  penskm  fund,  employee  fiaraaament — 
these  actions  are  all  part  of  a  pattern  tfiat 
ttiose  of  us  wfio  have  watclied  ctosely  have 
seen  t>efore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  fiigh  time  to  strip 
away  ttie  perverted  romanticism,  or  wtiatever 
it  is,  that  rnakes  some  people  took  upon  Frank 
Lorenzo,  tfie  president  of  Texas  Air  Corp.  as 
some  kind  of  American  businesa  hero.  It  is 
time  we  all  recognize  tfie  management  of 
Texas  Air  Corp.  for  what  they  really  are— a  re- 
incarnation of  the  Robber  Baron  phitoeophy  of 
tfie  last  century,  wfiich  placed  money,  power, 
and  greed  ahead  of  any  aodai  reaponsibiMies. 

I  am  including  in  the  REOOfto  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Judge  Wfieleas  to  Judge  Ross  N. 
Sterling  of  tfie  Federal  district  court  in  Ktous- 
ton.  In  it.  Judge  Wfieless  makee  some  frank 
and  reveialing  comments  about  Continental.  I 
think  you  will  find  it  most  informative  and  en- 
lightening and  I  urge  all  tfie  Members  of  this 
Ktouse  to  read  It  carefully. 

n.S.  BAmXUPTCT  COUXT. 

SouTHKKM  District  op  Tdcas. 
Hovton.  TX.  Februani  11,  1987. 
Re  Continental  Airlines  Corp..  Civil  Action 
No.  H-87-0096. 

Hon.  Ross  N.  Stskuhg, 
U.S.    District   Court.   Southern   Dittrict  of 
Texat,  Houston,  TX. 

Dear  Judge  Sterlirg:  Yesterday  evening  I 
received  a  copy  of  Continental  Airlines  Peti- 
tion for  Writ  of  Prohibition  or  Motion  to 
Enforce  Stay.  I  reviewed  It  last  evening. 

I  am  startled  by  the  misrepresentations 
and  distortions  of  the  facts  and  of  the 
record  in  this  proceeding  as  contained  In 
Continental's  motion.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
correct  all  of  these  in  this  short  letter,  but  I 
feel  that  since  there  have  tieen  no  Findings 
of  Fact  or  Conclusions  of  Law  filed  with  re- 
spect to  the  orders  referred  to  in  Continen- 
tal's motion,  that  some  expansion  of  the 
record  is  important  to  your  consideration: 
especially  in  Ught  of  Continental's  distor- 
tions. The  three  orders  were  all  entered  in 
interpretation  and  enforcement  of  this 
Court's  order  of  December  27.  1985  and  the 
Order  and  Award  of  Judge  Rotieits  of  No- 
veml>er  19.  1985.  These  orders  may  lie  re- 
ferred to  as  Order  Prohibiting  Integration 
of  Foreign  PUots  (fUed  January  27.  1987); 
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Order  on  POote  Coerced  from  the  Property 
(filed  Janumry  27.  1967);  UMl  Order  on 
Oroup  of  14  PDoti  (fUed  January  33.  1987). 


I  MOT  SUA  spoiras 
Continental  allecea  that  theee  orders  were 
entered  aua  ■ponte,  thlc  is  not  true.  This 
Court  haa  held  numerous  evidentiary  hear- 
tBtf  concerning  Judge  Roberts'  Order  and 
Award  ot  Norcnber  19.  1986.  both  before 
and  after  this  Court's  Order  of  December 
n.  ItM.  The  relief  granted  has  aU  been  re- 
queated  by  various  pQoti. 

THB  14  PILOn 

Continental  contends  this  Court  has 
gnunted  special  recall  rights  to  14  pflots. 
niis  is  an  outright  fabrication  and  misrep- 
r— ntation.  These  14  pQots  are  out  of  a 
group  of  19  pflots.  The  other  5  pilots  were 
represented  by  counsel  and  Continental 
agreed  to  the  return  of  those  5  pilots.  How- 
ever, the  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
other  S  (repreaented)  pilots  Is  not  the  point. 
All  19  of  theee  pilots  were  reouired  to  be  re- 
called by  Continental  under  the  Order  in 
Award  of  Judge  Roberts  entered  November 
19, 1986.  Continental  agreed  to  the  terms  of 
that  order  subject  to  the  hearing  on  objec- 
tions  thereto,  which  was  held  by  this  Court 
in  December.  1985.  and  which  resulted  in 
this  Court's  order  of  December  27. 1988. 

Continental  accepted  the  unconditional 
offer  to  return  to  work  of  the  involved  19 
pilots,  includtaig  theae  14.  and  awarded  them 
positions  as  raptainii  on  Vacancy  Bid  86-5. 
Paragraph  LB.2(cKl)  an  page  4  of  the 
Awiamtitmi*  Order  and  Award  of  Judge  Rob- 
erts, dated  November  19,  1985  states,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

"All  pQots  awarded  positions  on  Vacancy 
Bid  198&-6  shaU  receive  the  posiUon  award- 
ed, subject  only  to  delay  to  a  date  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  return  of  striking  pUots 
in  acconlancr  with  the  provisions  of  this 
paragiai^  (c)." 

Notwtthstanding  this  express  provision  of 
the  Order  and  Award  of  Judge  Roberts. 
Continental  unilatoally  refused  to  honor 
its  acceptance  of  those  pUots  so  recalled  and 
awarded  positions  in  Vacancy  Bid  1985-5. 
Continental  has  thereby  refused  to  honor 
its  commitment  and  also  the  terms  of  Judge 
Roberts'  Order  and  Award  with  respect  to 
theae  14  pilots. 

Each  day  that  goes  by  represents  a  loss  to 
these  pQots.  Not  only  money  is  Involved. 
Their  very  careers  are  affected  each  time 
Continental  adds  pilots  and/or  has  a  system 
l>id.  Each  day  diminishes  their  seniority 
rights.  Continental  is  not  harmed  by  the 
recall  of  these  experienced  and  able  pilots 
whom  Continental  agreed  to  recall  and  then 
reneged  not  only  on  that  agreement  but  also 
the  Amended  Order  and  Award  of  Judge 
Roberts  and  the  Order  of  this  Court  of  De- 
cember 27. 1985. 

Continental  has  contended  that  it  did  not 
intend  the  effect  that  language  expressly  re- 
quirea.  Under  contract  law.  as  this  Court  \m- 
deratands  it.  an  unexpressed  intention  is  not 
enforced  if  it  is  ccmtrary  to  the  express  and 
clear  meaning  of  the  written  word.  Further, 
what  la  being  dealt  with  is  an  Order  of  this 
Court  Judge  Roberts'  meaning  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  the  Amended 
Order  and  Award.  Thus,  it  Is  not  Just  con- 
tract Uw  that  is  to  be  dealt  with  here,  but 
the  enforcement  of  the  Orders  of  this 
Court. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Continental  can  ade- 
quately demonstrate  that  there  is  a  substan- 
tial likelihood  of  success  on  any  appeal  of 
this  Court's  Order  on  its  merits,  and  Conti- 
nental has  made  no  appeal  of  Judge  Rob- 
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erts'  Order  of  November  19, 1985,  nor  of  this 
Courfs  Order  of  December  27,  1985. 

'  TRX  "rORXIOM"  PILOTS 

ler.  Continental  advises  you  that  it 
ktegrated  the  New  York  Air  pilots  in 
sr.  1988.  This  is  a  half  truth  that  is 
itially  misleading.  The  seniority  lists 
itegrated  by  an  arbitrator  In  October, 
1988.  jContinental  has  not  integrated  theae 
pilots  into  its  flying  system.  New  York  Air 
pilotj  are  to  take  some  of  the  Continental 
Airline  pilots  position  in  a  bid  award  to  take 
place  on  or  before  July,  1987.  If  Continental 
has  already  integrated  any  of  these  pilots 
into  u  flying  system  it  is  without  advising 
this  Court  and  was  done  with  full  knowl- 
edge Of  (1)  this  being  an  Issue  raised  before 
this  Court  during  the  fall  hearings  and  (3) 
the  a  Ivice  of  this  Court  that  it  considered 
that  I  Dtegration  to  be  in  violation  of  Judge 
Robe]  ts'  Order  and  Award  of  November  19, 
1986  IS  approved  by  this  Court's  order  of 
Deoeiiber  37.  1985.  Further,  additional 
pUotsTfrom  other  ab8ort>ed  airlines  will  also 
be  gijanted  superiority  over  the  seniority 
righta  of  returning  pilots  (in  violation  of 
Judgg  Roberts'  Order  and  Award)  unless 
Contftiental  is  restrained. 

Continental  agreed  to  recall  returning 
pilots  in  a  certain  way  and  under  a  certain 
system.  This  was  manifested  in  Judge  Rob- 
erts Order  of  November  19,  1985.  There  was 
no  exculpatory  provision  that  allowed  Con- 
tinental to  modify  this  method  of  return  of 
these,  pilots  or  of  their  valuable  seniority 
right4.  other  than  as  specifically  set  out  in 
Judge  RoI>erts'  Order  and  Award,  or  as 
modlfled  by  this  Court's  Order  of  Deceml)er 
37,  1*5. 

In  Ipe  lingo  of  the  airline  industry,  pilots 
from  ^other  airlines  acquired  by  or  merged 
with  Continental  are  called  "foreign"  pilots 
(per  this  Court's  understanding).  In  other 
wordg  they  are  foreign  to  Continental's  se- 
niori^  list  of  July  31,  1983,  which  was  the 
list  dealt  with  in  Judge  Roberts'  Order  (see 
para^aph  I.B.1). 

Under  the  Order  and  Award,  returning 
pilotA  in  some  instances,  were  to  lose  (tem- 
poranly)  some  of  their  seniority  rights.  On 
the  other  hand  these  pilots  were  to  be  re- 
called only  as  set  forth  in  the  Order  and 
Award.  Thus,  there  was  a  measure  of  a 
check  and  balance,  one  against  the  other. 

For  Continental  to  now  integrate  foreign 
pilots  into  its  flying  system  will  have  a  sub- 
stantial negative  impact  on  the  seniority 
rights  of  returning  pilots,  not  provided  for, 
nor  contemplated  by  the  Order  and  Award, 
nor  of  this  Court's  Order  of  December  27. 
1985.  To  allow  Continental  to  unilaterally 
modify  the  method  of  return  of  these  pUots 
is  a  breach  of  the  Order  and  Award  and 
does  substantial  damage  to  the  rights  of 
these  returning  pilots.  While  the  integra- 
tion Of  pilots  from  an  acquired  airline  is  not 
an  objectionable  thing,  in  and  of  itself,  the 
point  is  that  under  the  Order  and  Award, 
whick  Continental  says  it  agreed  to.  Conti- 
nental has  granted  no  such  right,  but,  to 
the  contrary,  is  required  to  recall  the  pilots 
undet  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  Order 
and  Award. 

As  long  as  Continental  is  holding  the  re- 
turning pilots  to  the  temporary  "siurender" 
of  their  seniority  rights,  it  cannot  t>e  al- 
lowed to  negatively  effect  what  rights  these 
pUotg  do  have  by  unilateral  actions. 

To  put  it  another  way,  if  the  agreement  is 
to  be  enforced,  it  should  be  enforced  both 
ways.  If  Continental  wants  to  change  the 
situation  and  to  integrate  the  foreign  pilots, 
it  woiild  seem  that  they  should  be  provided 
nothing   better   than   an   election,   i.e.   to 
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either  enfbrce  the  Order  and  Award  at  to 
the  surrender  of  the  returning  pilots  senior- 
ity rights  pr  be  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
Order  and  tA ward  themselves  with  respect  to 
the  mode  lof  recall  of  the  returning  pilots. 
That  Is  wtiy  this  Court  indicated  that  Conti- 
nental muit  make  an  election.  This  right  to 
make  an  election  is  not  a  requirement  that 
Continental  waive  its  rights  under  the 
Order  and  Award;  as  alleged  by  ContinentaL 

The  poiht  Is  that  the  Order  and  Award  of 
Judge  Roberts  directs  Continental  to  recall 
pilots  in  A  certain  way.  Which  way  Conti- 
nental say*  it  agreed  to.  It  now  wants  to  uni- 
laterally (tiange  that:  all  to  the  harm  of 
pilots  notflready  returned  and  fljring  in  the 
system.  Inere  are  a  suljstantial  number 
(hundreds)  in  that  category. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  articulated  the 
problem  i^  this  area  as  well  as  it  could  be 
expressed.  There  has  been  substantial  evi- 
dence on  the  effect  of  the  system  bids  and 
the  rights  of  pilots  thereunder.  Any  right  of 
foreign  pBots  to  bid  in  the  Continental 
system  ahiead  of  other  (and  more  senior) 
pilots  is  a  substantial  detrimental  ctuuige  to 
those  senior  pilots  who  are  so  affected. 

Continentid  agreed,  and  the  Order  and 
Award  so  provides,  that  no  pilot  shall  be 
subject  to  j  discrimination:  all  in  addition  to 
the  express  provisions  of  the  manner  of 
recall.        I 

PILOn  COKRCKD  FROM  THX  PROPXRTT 

The  thiid  order  related  to  pilots  coerced 
from  the  broperty.  The  Order  and  Award 
provides  tiat  resigned  and  retired  pilots  are 
excluded.  After  the  Order  of  this  Court  of 
December  27,  1985  it  has  been  suggested 
that  (and  there  is  some  evidence  of)  Conti- 
nental's coercion  of  pilots  into  resigning  or 
retiring  due  to  and  because  of  the  strike.  In 
the  opinioli  of  tills  Court  that  type  of  con- 
duct woul4  be  illegal  under  labor  law.  It  is 
my  understanding  as  a  general  proposition 
of  contract  law  that  the  laws  of  the  nation 
are  read  into  the  terms  of  contracts.  In  addi- 
tion, I  bflieve  Judge  Rolierts'  Amended 
Order  and!  Award  should  be  Interpreted  con- 
sistently With  law.  For  that  reason  I  entered 
the  Order  that  if  Continental  has  coerced 
pilots  from  the  property,  that  these  pilots 
should  be  recalled.  It  was  my  intention  to 
hold  hearings  in  the  future  with  respect  to 
any  pilot  who  contended  that  he  was  co- 
erced from  the  property  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
any  basis  for  such  contention  and  to  address 
those  matters  on  a  case  by  case  basis.  I  do 
t>elieve  that  this  Court  is  not  the  only  Court 
that  would  have  Jurisdiction  to  conduct 
such  hearings:  although  it  may  be  the  most 
logical  Court.  If  you  feel  that  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Teocas  should  conduct  such  hearings, 
if  any  are  requested,  I  would  be  glad  to 
defer.  So  far  as  I  know  no  one  has  requested 
such  a  hearing  as  of  this  date. 

I  would  further  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Court  that  I  advised  all  parties  that  I  in- 
tended toj  enter  such  an  Order  separately 
and  distinct  from  the  January  9,  1987 
Order.  I  a^n  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  forward- 
ing letter!  advising  all  parties  of  this.  The 
reason  foo  this  is  that  the  intent  of  the  Jan- 
uary 9,  ^987  order  on  this  subject  was 
simply  to  qualify  a  negative  about  what  this 
Court  was  and  was  not  going  to  rule  on  and 
I  felt  that  a  separate  order  on  this  point  was 
appropriaie.  For  Continental  to  act  sur- 
prised abput  the  entry  of  this  order  is 
simply  pofturing. 

Continental  seems  to  deliberately  miscon- 
strue the  'State  of  the  record  in  its  applica- 
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tion  by  sUting  that  the  Order  and  Award 
and  this  Court's  mder  of  January  37, 1987  is 
on  appeal  by  Continental.  What  Continen- 
tal's appealed  was  thk  Court's  Order  of  Jan- 
uary 9.  1987  on  the  grounda.  among  other 
thinga,  that  the  Court  had  no  Jurisdiction  to 
change  theee  previous  Orders  by  setting 
them  aside  and  entering  a  new  order.  Conti- 
nental never  appealed  nor  even  objected  to 
Judge  Roberts'  Order  and  Award  nor  this 
Court's  Order  of  December  27. 1986. 

Further,  your  stay  order  of  January  16. 
1987  specifically  states  ".  .  .  the  parties  to 
proceed  under  the  Order  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  of  December  27. 1986.  which  has  been 
in  place  and.  apparently,  agreed  to  for  over 
one  year."  The  Order  of  December  27,  1985 
was  not  an  avreed  ratter  and  timely  motions 
for  new  trials  were  fOed  by  the  pUots.  In  ad- 
dition, it  was  my  understanding  that  you  ad- 
vised me  that  the  Order  of  Decemlier  27. 
1986  was  in  effect  (notwithstanding  my  Jan- 
uary 9.  1967  order)  and  was  to  be  enforced. 
The  purpose  of  theae  Orders  is  not  to  un- 
dermine your  stay  order,  nor  to  make  any 
effort   to    ovenule    or   change    it    Theae 
Orders  are  for  the  purpose  of  enforcement 
of  the  December  27.   1986  Order  of  this 
Ck>urt  (which  was  not  an  agreed  order  as  ap- 
parenUy  Continental  has  led  you  to  beUeve) 
and  to  bring  forward  the  issued  relating 
thereto.  It  is  not  unexpected  to  me  that 
Continental  desire  to  appeal  these  orders. 
In  this  C^ourt's  opinion  they  raise  separate 
and  distinct  Issues  from  those  of  the  appeal 
of  the  January  9.  1987  Order.  There  are 
other  substantive  provisions  in  that  Order 
that  are  not  contained  in  these  Orders  and. 
In  addition,   there  is  not  the  procedural 
questions  of  whether  the  Court  can  i4>pro- 
priately  set  aside  the  December  27.  1985 
Order  considertog  all  of  the  facts  involved 
herein.  If  (Continental  aiveals  these  Orders, 
and  I  presume  they  intend  to.  it  will  allow  a 
clean  cut  determination  on  all  of  the  issues 
relating  to  the  recall.  Theae  questions  will 
not  be  muddied  by  the  procedural  Inquiry  of 
whether  entering  a  January  9, 1987  Order  In 
place  of  the  December  27,  1985  Order  was 
erroneous.  In  addition,  these  orders  place 
squarely  in  issue  the  validity  of  this  Court's 
interpretation  of  its  own  Order  and  that  of 
Judge  Roberts'  Order  and  Award  of  Novem- 
t)er  19,  1985.  AU  of  this  I  see  as  t>eneficial  to 
all  parties  concerned,  notwithstanding  that 
continental  does  not  like  the  outcome. 

The  rulings  of  this  Court  in  the  Amended 
Order  and  Award  and  the  December  27. 
1986  have  not  been  all  one  way.  Many  of  the 
requests  of  the  pUots  have  been  denied. 
Continental  has  never  previously  com- 
plained to  this  C^ourt  in  the  various  hearings 
on  the  various  applications  and  motions  by 
the  pilots  that  the  Court  lacked  Jurisdiction 
to  deny  the  relief  requested  by  the  pUots. 

Judge  Sterling,  whether  you  as  a  United 
States  District  Judge  determine  to  stay  the 
effectiveness  of  these  three  Orders  is  up  to 
your  discretion.  I  disagree  with  Continental 
that  the  implementation  of  any  of  theae 
three  Orders  is  going  to  be  disruptive  of  air 
service  to  the  public  or  to  those  who  have 
been  operating  imder  the  1986  Order.  Had 
Continental  been  able  to  convince  me  of 
this.  I  either  would  not  have  entered  any  of 
the  Involved  Orders  or  I  would  have  modi- 
fied their  effectiveness  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  this. 

I  would  reiterate  that  neither  Judge  Rob- 
erta' Amended  Order  and  Award  nor  this 
Cknirt's  Order  of  December  37,  1986  were 
agreed  orders.  It  is  true  that  Continental 
consented  to  the  terms  of  Judge  Roberts' 
Amended  Order  and  Award  but  Continental 
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did  not  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  modifica- 
tions thereof  as  emlMKUed  in  the  Order  of 
December  27,  1986.  That  Order  was  entered 
after  hearing  various  objections  to  Judge 
Roberts'  Amended  Order  and  Award.  It  la 
also  true  that  Continental  did  not  appeal 
the  Order  of  December  27, 1986. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  that  Conti- 
nental long  ago  submitted  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Court  voluntarily  in  Invoking 
the  procedure  wherein  Judge  Roberts,  as  a 
member  of  this  Court,  acted  to  enter  the 
Amended  Order  and  Award  to  resolve  the 
strike  issues. 

There  have  been  considered  to  be  ambigu- 
ities in  the  terms  of  the  Ammded  Order  and 
Award  and  there  are  dlf f  erencea  of  opinion 
as  to  its  Interpretation.  This  was  made  clear 
in  the  various  hearings  held  by  me  in  the 
fall  of  1988.  In  those  hearings  it  further  ap- 
peared that  Continental  believed  that  it  had 
grown  to  be  larger  than  the  law  in  its  own 
eyes.  It  has  run  roughshod  over  the  terms 
of  the  Amended  Order  and  Award  in  several 
areas,  and  has  now  effectively  asking  you 
for  a  carte  blanche  to  continue  this  course 
by  its  request  for  a  writ  of  prohlbttkm. 
Please  consider  that  in  making  your  deter- 
mination. If  you  determine  to  stay  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  Orders,  may  I  suggest  that 
you  require  Ckmttnental  to  demonstrate 
why  they  are  likely  to  be  suoccasful  on 
appeal  on  each  of  these  Orders.  I  would  cer- 
tainly take  no  action  to  implement  than 
while  you  are  considering  that. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  Court  has  omttnu- 
Ing  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  its  own  Orders, 
absent  the  terms  of  your  stay  order  of  Janu- 
ary 16,  1987.  It  has  further  i>een  my  inter- 
pretation, righUy  or  wrongly,  that  it  was 
your  intention  that  the  December  27,  1986 
Order  remain  in  effect  for  the  time  being 
and  that  it  be  oiforced,  including  enforce- 
ment by  this  Court.  Therefore,  it  has  been 
my  conclusion  that  the  entry  of  theae 
Orders  was  not  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
your  stay. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  subject  matter 
of  the  three  Orders  was  also  addressed  in 
my  Order  of  January  9,  1987.  That  Order  is 
on  appeal  to  your  Court  and  has  been 
stayed  by  you.  My  perception  of  all  this  is 
that  my  Order  has  been  stayed  but  not  the 
right  or  jurisdiction  of  this  C^urt  to  enforce 
the  December  27,  1985  Order.  That  Order 
was  not  appealed  by  Continental;  although 
it  Is  my  understanding  that  certain  pilot 
groups  have  intended  to  do  so  and  that  that 
is  why  they  timely  fUed  their  motions  for 
new  trial. 

Whatever  you  decide  will  have  my  fuU 
support  and  cooperation.  I  do  hope  that 
notwithstanding  your  overcrowded  dodiet 
that  you  are  able  to  address  the  meriU  of 
these  issues  as  soon  as  It  Is  convenient  to 
you.  These  Orders  literally  affect  the  lives 
and  careers  of  hundreds  of  pilots  on  both 
sides  of  the  issues.  Even  Continental  has  in- 
dicated that  it  desires  that  the  matter  be  ex- 
pedited in  order  that  it  can  be  resolved  for 
all  concerned. 

One  last  point;  Continental  has  advised 
you  that  I  Intend  to  hold  hearing  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1987  on  the  "hardship  claims",  and 
they  have  attached  as  Exhibit  "D"  the 
notice  of  the  hearing,  what  they  have  not 
told  you  is  that  these  hearings  were  set 
many  months  ago  and  prior  to  the  entry  of 
my  Order  on  January  9.  1987.  Their  Exhibit 
"D"  is  only  a  partial  copy  of  the  notice.  The 
rest  of  the  notice  would  show  that  it  was 
mailed  before  the  entry  of  the  January  9, 
1987  Order.  They  furthr  faU  to  advise  you 
that  I  told  Jack  CSallagher  last  we^  that  I 
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would  consider  his  motion  to  cancel  those 
hearings  at  the  Ume  and  date  scheduled  for 
the  hearings  and  that  I  would  not  ex  parte 
grant  his  request  for  ranrrtlatlon  <A  those 
heartnsi  last  week  at  a  hearing  on  another 
matter,  as  he  reqossted  me  to  do.  Lastly, 
they  fail  to  advise  you  that  counsel  for  the 
movants  has  now  requested  that  the  hear- 
ings be  postponed. 

I  don't  know  that  all  that  Is  Important, 
but  it  does  seem  to  illustrate  Continental's 
atUtude  toward  "the  whole  truth". 
Yours  truly. 

RJ.  Whbsbs.  Jr., 
U.S.  Bankmptct  Judge. 

U  A  BanKKurtCT  Conn. 
Soimnur  DisTUCT  or  TBAB. 
Hoiuton,  TX,  JoMwary  9. 1997. 
Remodlflcatlon  of  December  37. 1966.  order. 

Mr.  Jon  J.  OaiLaoBB. 
WaaMngUm,  DC. 
Dsaa  Ma.  Oai.u 


copy  of  the  Order  Setting  AsMe  the  Decem- 
ber 37.  1966  Order  and  the  Nunc  Pro  Tunc 
Order  substituted  in  Its  place. 

As  you  win  note.  I  have  Included  "resigned 
or  retired"  piloU  within  the  recaU  rights  of 
the  Amended  Order  and  Award.  You  have 
argued  that  this  Court  cumot  Impose  a  set- 
tlement <Mi  parties  with  respect,  to  the  labra 
dispute.  The  Court  recognises  that  ordtaiari- 
ly  that  is  true. 

I  think  this  was  a  very  special  circum- 
stances which  was  submitted  to  Judge  Rob- 
erts for  determinatlan  somewhat  as  if  be 
were  an  artritrator  and  this  Court  was  there- 
after requested  to  hear  any  objections  to 
the  Amoided  Order  and  award  determined 
by  Judge  Roberts.  Therefore.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  parties  have  requested  this  Court 
to  enter  an  order  and  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. Judge  Roberts  is  no  longer  available  to 
make  ctianges  in  his  order.  Thnefore,  it  is 
up  to  me  to  make  dianges  where  appropri- 
ate and  necessary. 

AIJ>A  Is  no  Icmger  on  the  property.  If  the 
settlement  is  set  aside  in  its  entirety,  since 
circumstances  have  substantially  changed 
since  the  fall  of  1966,  the  bargaining  power 
between  the  parties  Is  now  seva<^  unequal, 
and  any  settlement  now  would  likely  be  on 
an  even  more  unfavoraUe  basis  to  the  strik- 
ing. 

If  Continental  has  coerced  these  retired  or 
resigned  pQoU  off  the  property,  such  action 
would  constitute  an  unfair  labor  praetioe,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Court,  and  this  should 
be  rectified.  This  Court  can  and  should  rec- 
tify such  abuses  whether  they  were  intend- 
ed or  not.  The  Ctourt  lias  simply  added  these 
provisions,  as  it  did  somewhat  hi  December 
of  1986,  in  order  to  allow  the  settlement  to 
go  forward,  but  to  remove  the  abusive 
effect. 

The  [Mrocedures  set  forth  in  the  new  order 
are  the  only  onea  which  would  preserve  the 
status  quo  of  theae  pQots  and  I  can  think  of 
no  other  procedure  (none  has  been  suggest- 
ed) which  would  prevent  this  improper 
effect. 

With  respect  to  the  integration  of  pOote 
from  merged  or  acquired  airlines.  I  have  de- 
termined that  this  is  Improper  as  long  as 
Continental  insists  on  exercising  its  rights 
under  the  Amended  Order  and  Award  to 
modify  seniority  rights  of  returning  strikers. 
The  Ammded  Order  and  Award  refers  to 
the  July  31.  1983  seniority  list  and  how 
those  pUott  are  to  be  recalled.  If  piloU  from 
other  airlines  are  inserted  into  the  Conti- 
nental system,  this  obviously  has  a  prejudi- 
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ctal  effect  on  pOota  who  have  not  regmlned 
their  full  aenlortty  atetui. 

Ttata  latter  ta  ilinply  this  Court's  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Amended  Order  and  Award  as 
It  preriouBly  existed. 

Therefore  It  seems  that  Continental  is 
faced  with  an  eleetton.  That  election  Is 
either  to  itn  fuU  seniority  status  to  retum- 
inc  strikers  or  not  to  give  "foreign"  pUots 
the  rlcht  to  bid  ahead  of  (prior  to)  return- 
ing strikers  except  wherein  they  themselves 
are  senior. 

If  Continental  is  allowed  to  continue  this 
propoeed  course,  it  wQI  simply  unilaterally 
change  the  terms  of  its  agreement  to  return 
the  strikers  as  provided  In  the  Amoided 
Order  and  Award. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  «iter  a  separate 
order  with  req>ect  to  that  notwithstanding 
that  there  are  provisions  In  the  enclosed 
order  concerning  this.  I  am  reQuesting 
AU>A  to  mepare  and  present  to  me  such  an 
order. 

I  wHl  commence  holding  hearings  respect- 
inc  the  "retired  or  resigned"  pilots  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  wQI  try  and  Impose  it  on  top  of 
my  already  overcrowded  docket.  Therefore. 
I  am  going  to  have  to  begin  such  bearings  at 
8J0  ajn.  and  terminate  them  at  9:00  ajn. 
and  begin  again  during  the  noon  hour  and 
in  the  evenings. 

In  the  meantime  Continental  is  to  recall 
those  pilots  as  set  forth  in  the  order;  unless 
Continental  truly  wants  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  untQ  those  hearings  have  been 
completed.  I  suspect  that  this  would  mean 
that  no  changes  could  be  made  in  the 
system,  and  its  not  my  Intent  to  take  that 
course  of  action  unless  there  Is  no  other 
that  is  available. 
Tours  truly. 

RP.  Whxlkss.  Jr., 
VnUtd  State*  Bankruptcy  Judge. 


KOSSUTH  DAY 


HON.  WnjJAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OPILLniOIS 
nr  THE  HOXT8S  or  RXPRKSEinATIVBS 

Monday,  March  30,  1987 

Ur.  UPtNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  American  Hun- 
garians have  numerous  commemorative  pro- 
granw  In  this  country,  inciudsig  my  own  dis- 
trict, on  ami  around  March  15,  the  traditional 
national  holiday  of  Hungarians  all  over  the 
wortd.  As  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  wish  to 
express  my  own  thoughts  as  well  as  represent 
tt>e  justified  sentiments  of  my  constituents  of 
Hungarian  extraction. 

It  hi«)pened  on  March  15,  1848,  in  Buda- 
pest, that  a  highly  talented  arxl  politically 
active  group  of  young  Hungarian  writers,  sup- 
ported by  a  gathering  of  patriotic  citizens  of 
that  dty,  prodaimed  the  basic  freedoms  on 
behalf  of  the  Hungarian  nation  wtiich  was,  at 
the  time,  forcibly  intagrated  into  the  Hapsburg 
Empire.  The  reaction  by  tlie  imperial  court  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  to  this  daring  act  of  the  Hun- 
garians was  to  mobilize  the  powerful  divisions 
of  the  Hapsburg  anny  and  invade  Hungary. 
The  enraged  Hungarian  nation  responded  by 
voluntaering  tens  of  ttxxjsands  of  its  best 
sons  for  the  defense  of  the  fatfterland  and 
threatened  to  defeat  the  Austrian  Army. 

In  the  gigantic  struggle.  Louis  Kossuth,  the 
nation's  elected  leader  inspired  the  freedom- 
kMing  Hungarians  to  adopt  and  embrace 
demoaalic  principles  and  forms  of  govenv 
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and  seek  independence  from  autocratic 
njles. 

At  jthis  point  young  Francis  Joseph,  the 
Hapaliurg  Emperor,  requested  military  aid 
from  tf>e  Tsar  of  Russia,  and,  by  the  fall  of 
1849  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  two 
mighllr  empires  forced  the  remaining  units  of 
ttie  Hungarian  insurgents  to  lay  down  their 


In  tie  aftermath,  tens  of  thousands  of  Hun- 
gariaits,  inciudir>g  the  Prime  Minister  arxi  13 
genemis,  were  executed  and  many  rrxxe  were 
forced  to  leave  Hungary,  including  the  great 
leader  Kossuth.  He  was  later  liberated  by  the 
United  States,  England,  and  France  from  his 
exile  h  Turkey  arxl  invited  to  travel  in  America 
as  otf  Nation's  guest  in  1851-52.  On  tftis  oc- 
casion, he  was  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  an  horwr  which  had  been  awarded 
only  tp  Lafayette  before  him. 

Mairy  Hungarians  came  In  his  footsteps, 
amonp  tfiem  more  than  a  hundred  officers  of 
ttie  hl|ingarian  Army  who,  during  ttie  American 
Civil  \ilaT,  fought  for  the  unity  and  preservation 
of  our  country. 

Th«  spirit  of  March  15  is  alive  not  only  in 
the  SDuis  and  minds  of  ttie  Hungarians  in 
Amer^  but  particularly  in  Hungary  and  its 
neigh^xiring  countries  wtiere  Hungarians 
number  some  14  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit  is  still  definitely  alive 
in  Huhc^,  where  just  last  week  2,000  dem- 
onstrators marched  arm-in-arm  through  the 
cap«t4  city  calling  for  democracy,  freedom  of 
asserit)ly,  and  freedom  of  the  press.  Demorv 
stratiOns  of  this  sort  have  been  occuring 
arounb  March  15  in  Hungary  for  some  time 
and  ripresent  the  rememt)erance  of  ttie  abor- 
tive 1848  uprising,  ttie  courageous  revolt  of 
1956  against  Soviet  forces  and  ttie  yearning 
for  trtie  freedom  and  independence  in  the 
counlty. 


RCXIER 


HOUSE  HONORED  APRIL 
2.  1987 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OP  CALITORIfIA 
14  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30.  1987 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  am 
most  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize a  truly  remarkable  indivkJual,  Mr.  Roger 
House.  Mr.  House  will  be  honored  by  ttie 
Chino  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce  board  of 
directors  at  the  Annual  Awards  and  Installa- 
tk>n  Dinner  on  April  2,  1987,  for  his  successful 
year  gs  president  of  the  ctiamtier. 

Rotter  House,  a  native  of  New  York  grad- 
uateq  from  Columbia  College  with  a  major  in 
musidotogy  and  a  minor  in  economks.  Athlet- 
ics  w^e  an  important  part  of  his  education — 
he  roived  crew  and  played  intramural  sports — 
and  tie  was  a  leader  among  his  Delta  Upsilon 
Frateinity  brottiers.  which  included  acting  as  a 
repreientative  to  the  Intra  Fraternity  Athletk: 
Countal. 

Th#  honoree  served  Ns  country  as  an  in- 
stnjclor  at  ttie  U.S.  Army  Inteliigence  School 
at  Fort  Holabird,  MO.  He  completed  his  MBA 
studies  in  1967  after  having  majored  in  man- 
agernent  at  New  York  University  Graduate 
Scho  )l  of  Business  Administration.  That  same 
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y9ar  he  bdgan  Ns  career  in  busineas  t>y  work- 
ing for  a  Wall  Street  firm  dealing  vvith  stock 
transfers.  As  a  senior  officer  of  the  company, 
he  was  refponsMe  for  cooninating  public  of- 
ferings of  ftew  stock  issues.  He  was  an  insur- 
ance broker  In  New  Yorit  until  1977,  at  wtik:h 
time  he  aaaociated  with  State  Farm  Insurance 
Co.  and  m^ved  to  Chino  HHIs.  CA. 

After  hifl  move  to  the  area.  Roger  t>ecame 
an  active  member  of  ttie  chamt>er  of  com- 
merce. He  ctiaired  ttie  legislative  committee 
for  over  2  years.  Later,  his  leadership  talents 
were  reco)^nized,  for  he  was  elected  a  director 
of  ttie  boatd  of  directors.  Also,  he  was  desig- 
nated by  his  peers  as  ttieir  representative  to 
ttie  Chino  Hills  Munnipal  Advisory  Council.  Mr. 
House  contritxited  to  formation  of  ttie  Higti- 
way  71  Coalition  and  chaired  ttie  Post  Office 
Committea  and  ttie  Nominating  Committee  for 
directors  a|id  offKors  ttie  last  2  years. 

Mr.  SpefUter,  I  join  Roger's  wife,  Pamela, 
and  ttieir  three  chikiren,  in  paying  tritxite  to 
this  dedk^gted  citizen.  His  many  talents  de- 
serve ttie  highest  recognitkm,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  ttie  attentk>n  of  my  col- 
leagues the  many  contrit>utk>ns  and  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Roger  House. 


MEM< 


QRIAL  TRmUTE  TO  MR. 
E.D.  NIXON 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OPCAUPORITIA 

nf  thM  house  or  representatives 

?mday,  March  30,  1987 
UMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
_  _  _  memory  of  one  of  the  unsung 
heroes  ol  recent  AmerKan  history  wtx> 
passed  away  eariier  this  montti— Mr.  E.D. 
Nixon  of  K^ontgomery,  AL 

Edgar  Daniel  Nixon — E.D.  to  all  who  knew 
tiim — was  a  giant  of  a  man,  in  t>oth  physique 
and  accomplishment  Togettier  with  A.  Philip 
Randolph  and  my  uncle,  C.L  Dellums,  he 
helped  found  ttie  Sleeping  Car  Porters  Union. 
For  almost  40  years  tie  served  as  its  principal 
southern  regk>nal  representative  whHe  he 
wori(ed  on  ttie  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
route  between  Montgomery  and  Chrcago. 

E.D.  Nixon  also  stood  in  the  forefront  of  ttie 
civil  rights  movement  in  his  home  State  of 
Alatiama  for  more  than  60  years.  He  spoke 
out  against  the  Wilson  administration's  failure 
during  Woild  War  I  to  protect  blacks  at  home 
while  ttieir  husbands,  sons,  and  brottiers  were 
tieing  calidd  upon  to  fight  and  die  in  France. 
In  Worid  War  II  he  led  voter  registratnn 
marcties  to  ttie  State  capitol  at  Montgomery, 
in  an  effort  to  secure  full  citizenship  for  black 
Americans  wtio  were  conskiered  qualified  to 
die  for  dei^KX^racy  txjt  were  not  deemed  quali- 
fied to  vot«  for  democracy. 

As  Statei  director  of  ttie  Alatiama  NAACP  he 
was  a  ceifral  figure  in  ttie  tiistoric  Montgom- 
ery bus  li^ycotL  K  was  Mr.  Nixon's  personal 
secretary,  |Rosa  Parks,  wtio  refused  to  move 
to  ttie  iadk  of  the  t>us  on  Decemtier  1,  1955, 
thus  provkfng  the  impetus  for  ttie  361 -day  bus 
tioycott  thkt  t>egan  to  dissolve  the  immoral 
pillar  of  4>hd  upon  whKh  segregatk>nist  re- 
gimes haq  been  founded  and  perpetuated.  It 
was  Mr.  Nixon  who  was  ttie  driving  force 
betiind  tti^  organization  of  the  Montgomery 
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Improvement  AssodatkMi,  and  wtio  played  ttie 
key  role  in  makkig  Dr.  Martin  Luttier  King,  Jr., 
the  young  pastor  of  the  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  the  formal  spokesman  for  ttie  asso- 
ciation. 

What  E.D.  Nixon  lacked  in  formal  educatkxi 
he  mora  than  compensated  for  by  keen  in- 
sight, penetrating  analysis,  and  raw  courage. 
He  was  a  leader  In  ttie  struggle  for  equal 
rights  for  alt.  regardless  of  race  or  dass.  As 
he  onoe  sakl  to  a  reporter  during  ttie  Mont- 
gomery bus  boycott 

The  South  will  never  he  tree  until  the 
Negro  frees  himself  and  frees  the  white 
man.  Big  business  lias  kept  the  poor  white 
man  fooled  for  years  by  telling  tiim  they 
could  get  Negroes  to  work  for  lees. 

More  ttian  a  decade  ago,  E.D.  Nixon  told  a 
book  interviewer 

I'm  an  old  man  now.  but  I'm  so  proud  that 
I  had  a  part  in  wliat  liappened  here  in 
Montgomery. 

He  had  just  cause  to  be  proud,  even  though 
history  books  may  neittier  little  note  nor  king 
remember  him.  However.  I  want  my  col- 
leagues and  ttie  American  people  to  know 
ttiat  because  of  ttie  true  grit  and  heroism  of 
people  ike  E.D.  Nixon,  Rosa  Ps&s,  and  ttiou- 
sands  of  others,  I  am  a  member  of  ttie  Corv 
grass  of  the  United  States. 

E.D.  Nixon  was  truly  a  man  for  all  seasons, 
t>ecause  he  ctiaNenged  all  of  us  to  live  up  to 
ttie  kjeals  professed  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. In  life  he  was  a  ctiampion  of  true 
equality  for  all.  In  death  we  can  tiest  horxx  tiis 
memory  ttvough  a  collective  commitment  to 
continue  ttie  struggle  for  social  justice  and 
tHjman  rights  at  home  and  around  ttie  worM. 


JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  OP 
SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  BUSI- 
NESS HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

orcAuroKMiA 

nr  the  house  or  representatives 

Monday.  March  30, 1987 

Mr.  MINETA  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  five  Americans 
wtio  have  distinguistied  ttiemselves  by  ttieir 
outstanding  service  In  ttie  business  communi- 
ty, and  to  our  Natkxi.  Their  business  acumen, 
ttieir  entrepreneurial  spirit,  and  their  civic 
mindedness,  makes  ttiem  natural  role  models 
for  ttie  youth  of  our  country,  and  I  wouki  like 
to  acknowledge  each  of  ttiem  for  ttieir  efforts. 

William  Hewlett  wtiose  name  is  synony- 
mous with  ttie  beginning  of  electronic  technol- 
ogy in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  is  a  true  p»- 
neer  in  ttie  fiekl  and  of  ttie  era.  As  a  graduate 
student  in  1939,  Hewlett  designed  a  resist- 
ance-capacitance audk>-oscillator  for  provkUng 
a  wide  range  of  pure  tones.  His  creative 
genius  soon  trfossomed  into  a  growing  txjsi- 
ness  concern,  and  today  Hewlett-Packard  is  a 
worW  leader  in  personal  arxl  business  com- 
puters as  well  as  automatk:  test  equipment 
and  electronk:  instrumentatkxi.  He  has  been 
generous  with  twth  his  time  and  his  financial 
resources,  having  set  up  the  Hewlett  Founda- 
tk>n  to  support  various  philanthropic  interests. 
In  1965  Hewlett  received  a  most  prestigkxjs 
award,  ttie  Natkxial  Medal  of  Science,  which 
was  bestowed  by  Preskient  Reagan. 
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L  Eugene  Root  was  Instrumental  in  tvinging 
ttie  missile  and  apace  industry  to  Silicon 
Valley.  While  compleling  his  graduate  studies 
at  Cat  Tech  he  was  kired  away  to  begin  his 
aeronautics  career  at  Douglas  Aircraft  WtiMe 
at  Douglas,  Root  traveled  to  Germany  to  doc- 
ument German  wartime  programs.  The  infor- 
matkxi  he  secured  proved  to  be  of  extreme 
vakie  to  military  aircraft  design.  In  reflectton  of 
his  memorable  career,  Root  says. 

All  in  all.  I  have  had  a  privileged  career.  I 
have  seen  the  first  small  steps  Into  new 
fields  of  endeavor  that  lie  on  the  ocean  floor 
at  one  extreme  and  the  limitless  reach  of 
space  on  the  other. 

Frederick  Terman,  wtw  we  honor  posthu- 
mously, earned  ttie  sobrk^uet  "Fattier  of  Sili- 
con Valley"  by  envisk>ning  and  encouaraging 
its  potential  tong  before  anyone  else.  A  bril- 
liant man,  Terman  received  two  degrees  from 
Sianford  University  and  a  Ph.D.  from  MIT. 
Aftenward,  he  stiared  tiis  knowledge  as  a  pro- 
fessor at  Stanford,  tutoring  such  students  as 
William  Hewlett  and  Davkl  Packard.  His  lec- 
tures were  ttie  magnet  for  ttie  brightest  of  stu- 
dent engineers,  and  Terman  is  given  credit  for 
gukling  and  inspiring  his  pupils  into  becoming 
ttie  future  teadisrs  and  founders  of  some  of 
Silkxxi  Valley's  most  prominent  companies. 
He  was  Indeed  ttie  cornerstone  of  ttie  tech- 
nok)gy  boon  wtiich  resulted  in  the  devetop- 
ment  of  the  regkm  now  known  as  SiUcon 
Valley. 

Throughout  ttie  delicate  years  wtien  San 
Jose,  CA,  was  furiously  trying  to  rebuikl  its 
downtown,  one  man  produced  remar1(at)le  re- 
sults. That  man  was  Lewis  N.  Wolff.  Lew  Wolff 
grew  up  in  St  Louis,  MO,  and  ttien  traveled 
West  spending  ttie  first  12  years  in  tiis  career 
as  a  specialist  in  urtian  devekipment  As  he 
continued  to  develop  a  soNd  reputation  as  a 
consultant  wtio  coukl  get  buikiings  built  and 
projects  completed,  Wolffs  list  of  clients 
spanned  more  ttian  100  cities.  Lew  Wolff  truly 
symtxjiizes  ttie  courage,  tenacity,  and  skill  it 
takes  to  be  a  success  in  ttie  real  estate  devel- 
opment industry. 

Steptien  Wozniak  is  ttie  wizard  wtio  de- 
signed ttie  original  products  for  ttie  company 
he  cofounded,  Apple  Computer.  Wozniak  built 
his  first  computer  wtien  tie  was  13,  and  took 
top  prizes  in  a  science  fair.  His  involvement  at 
Hewlett-Packard  in  ttie  Homebrew  Computer 
Club  resulted  in  ttie  Apple  I  design,  and  soon 
the  home  computer  industry  was  bom.  By 
1977  Wozniak  had  accomplistied  his  most  im- 
portant work,  ttie  design  and  development  of 
ttie  Apple  II,  and  Apple  tiegan  its  incredit)le 
growth.  A  noted  benisfactor  to  worttiy  causes, 
Wozniak  has  given  regularly  to  sctiools  and 
ottier  institutkxis.  He  is  respected  for  his  cre- 
ative genius  and  for  his  sui3port  of  numerous 
cultural  and  educatk>nal  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  9,  1967,  ttiese  five 
great  business  leaders  will  be  honored  at  a 
dinner  sponsored  t>y  Junior  Actiievement  of 
Santa  Clara  County,  and  induced  into  ttie  first 
Business  Hall  of  Fame  on  the  west  coast  In 
light  of  ttiis,  I  wouki  Hke  to  ask  you  and  my  es- 
teemed colleagues  In  ttie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  join  me  in  sahjting  these  great 
pkxieers  of  technok)gy  and  extend  to  ttiem 
ttie  accolades  they  so  ridily  deserve. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  DISREGARD 
FOR  LAW  ENDANGERS  DEMOC- 
RACY 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OP  ezhtuckt 

nr  the  house  or  RXPRBSBrrATim 

Monday.  March  30.  1987 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  system  of 
government  is  one  in  wtsch  procedure  is 
greatly  important  It  is  important  because  pro- 
cedure takes  into  account  ttie  ways  of  a 
people,  ttieir  customs,  ttieir  tradttkins  *  *  * 
indeed,  ttieir  way  of  We. 

It  is  also  important  in  ttie  respect  ttiat  in  ad- 
hering to  ttie  accepted  procedure,  government 
sets  an  example  for  ttie  cMizerYy  to  follow — an 
example  ttiat  AmerKa  is  a  natton  of  laws. 

But  wtien  ttiat  procedure  is  subverted,  sus- 
pended or  vk>lated,  ttie  Government  not  only 
suffers  txjt  ttie  Amernan  people  ttiemselves 
become  disappointed,  apathetic  and  faithless 
toward  ttie  democratic  system. 

Evidence  of  that  can  be  found  in  the  turmol 
wtiKh  tias  erupted  out  of  ttie  perversion  of 
poKcy  within  the  National  Security  Council  and 
led  to  ttie  "Iran-Contra"  mess. 

Many  speakers  on  the  majority  skie  tiave 
marched  to  ttie  well  of  ttiis  House  to  condemn 
ttiat  breech  of  estatilistied  procedure  and 
insist  that  ttiose  responsible  be  hekl  account- 
able. Certainly,  ttiey  actio  ttie  consensus  of 
this  body. 

One  wouW  hope  and  reasonably  expect  ttwt 
same  sense  of  outrage,  condemnatnn  and 
retritxjtion  to  be  expressed  when  ttie  legisla- 
tive txanch  of  our  Government  willfully  vk>- 
lates  its  own  procedures  and  becomes  law- 
breakers instead  of  lawmakers. 

Ttiat  is  precisely  wtiat  tias  occurred  repeat- 
edly tiere  in  ttie  House  of  Representatives, 
most  ptirtkxjlarly  in  ttie  budget  process. 

Ttie  most  recent  inckient  in  ttie  way  Con- 
gress disregards  its  own  legal  prooeduras 
came  on  Wednesday.  March  25.  That  is  the 
last  day  the  House  Budget  Committee  and  ttie 
majority  party  in  Congress  couM  legaNy  have 
txougtit  forth  a  budget  proposal  for  spendsig 
ttie  taxpayers'  money  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

This  legislative  body  is  stNl  waiting  for  ttie 
committee  budget 

It  is  important  to  remember  ttiat  ttiare  are 
two  legal  requirements  wtiMh  govern  this 
process:  First  the  budget  plan  must  be  sub-  * 
mitted  by  March  25;  and  second,  its  spending 
recommendations  must  not  result  in  a  deficit 
of  more  ttian  $108  bilNon. 

Ttiere  is  one  more  ttwig  to  remember  Whie 
It  is  not  a  procedural  requirement  it  shouU  be 
conskiered  a  poiitk»l  reality  ttiat  raising  taxes 
is  not  a  priority  over  cutting  spendsig.  Indeed, 
ttie  last  time  ttie  American  people  were  corv 
suited  on  the  matter.  49  States  to  1  saki  no  to 
more  taxes. 

Contrary  to  required  procedure,  however, 
ttie  House  Budget  Committee  dki  not  meet 
the  legal  deadline  and.  thus.  Congress  has  no 
budget  to  present  to  ttie  American  people. 

To  compound  ttiis  vtolation,  when  the 
House  Budget  Committee  finally  came  up  with 
a  "tentative"  plan,  It  not  only  faied  by  $30  bi- 
Non  to  comply  with  the  legally-mandated  defi- 
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eR  orttag  but  R  ttm  prepOMd  an  $18  bMon 

ThM,  Cuinji— i  iliragMMl  ttw  law  and  to- 
mt  dhWQWdiJ  tta  windi  of  puMc  opMon 
OHiylng  Via  voioaa  of  Sm  Amarican  paopta. 


takli  Ra  oMi  Dfooaduraa  and 
Rw  MMr'of  Rta  law  In  conlampt  Tha  aoarbic 


Ria  body  In  niM  wfian  ha  daaokad  Rw  Fad- 
ani  Oewwwam  aa  "Uta  natural  anamy  of 
dwant  woR^lipoaad  and  ImfcMRIijm  man." 
R  doaarti  hM«  to  baRM  tray  andidon't 
R  wlL  R  Ria  paopla  aia  Monnad  of 
to  malia  Riair  laim  ara 
I  Ria  Aral  to  iQnofa  Riani. 
Tha  RRRi  Congraaa  HMy  ba  ranwnibafad  for 
haalna  Rta  oowaB*  *»  ••I"'"  w^  had,  up  to 
RMt  Rnm^  baan  Rao  of  Ria  moat  inlranilgont 
in  Ria  FkdMil  Qowainnianl^-via 
I  Ooda  and  Rw  mMaiy. 
TMa  lOOtti  Oongraaa  would  do  waR  to  con- 
'  uabig  Ra  IRaMc  momanl  to  oonftont  an 
ralonn  of  Corv 


VAUXT  WITH  A  HEART 


HON.  PAUL  LKANJORSn 

orronanTunA 
xm  rmt  Hoim  or  upbuuhativb 

Monda%  Mare*  SO.  1987 
Mr.  KAtUORSta.  Mr.  Spaakar,  laat  weak  my 

fc   -    ^    -aa        ^        -  *     ai  -  —aia  alia  *     fl^^     ^k^^fl^^^J^ik^M 

nofffiMOivn  Off  Nvmons^  mo  vw  noignDonng 
vwnantoOi  Naaipon,  noao  a  maior  cnan,  ana 
potonRri  dtoaMr.  A  Ma  nlgM  fira  at  the 
Spanoar  MaM  rvocaaiing  Co.  ael  off  expto- 
■ad  atMuric  acU  and  ottwr 
lintoRwair. 

At  2:30  in  Rw  morning  local  poloe  and  fire 
d^Mrtmanto,  undar  Ria  dhacRon  of  city  offt- 
dala  and  Ria  cowRy  amargancy  management 
otHoa^  bagM)  rowing  paopto  Rom  Rwir  beds 
and  dhac4lng  Riam  to  aatar  tocaRona.  In  a  rel- 
•Rvoiy  ahort  parted  of  Rrna  15,000  people 
ware  awaouatod  to  naii^Rxirfng  towna. 

rortonatoly.  Rw  Ira  dted  out  and  Rw  crWs 
aubaldad  balvo  Rw  and  of  Rw  day.  State  and 


of 

dadwad  the  rir  I 
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No  orw  appiaolalaa  being  woiwn  up  at  2^90 
in  Rw  I  morning  by  homa  and  abana«  toafeig 
I  of  a  nl^ifa  atoap^  and  worrying  about 
to  dKigaioua  crwinoaia.  Trwia  la  a 
iRvar  Integ  In  RRa  doudi  howavar,  iw  orw  was 
aarfn  i^  ln|Md  and  R  prowad  Rwl  Rw  ayatom 
on  wprK.  ina  enwrganqr  pwn  wwa  ai  pwna 
I  imooRRy.  For  Riia  wa  can  aR  ba 


Nai  ar  hawa  I  baan  mora  proud  of  my 
nwnc  I  am  naiyanra  awn  i  waa  oy  awa  i^ 

to  Rw  Rra  at  Spanoer  Mai 
Ing  01 1  Idaroh  24.  Raraiy  haa  an  an 
ed  to^iuickly  and  ao  imooRily  to  an  ( 
cy  ai  uaRon.  TlwoughoiM  Rw  amargancy  aa 

and  Rw  comniunity  aolad  aa 


orw. 

CoRanniat  lAw  lAcGiynn,  wilRng  In  Rw  CR^ 
zerw' '  Voioa^  (ipRy  daaoiRwd  Rw  area  a  t^ 
aporwe  n  aw  enwrgancy  aa  aw  vaaay  fnai 
a   Iteart-Pulng  TogaRwr."  The  ratponaa 

aaarvoir  of  tatant 
in  Rw  Wyoming  VaRay. 


iiiolaraiaL  and  R  la  our  laaocnaRiMtf  to 

I  Rwt  wa  Iwa  up  to  M. 

I  would  Iw  to  take  Rite  opportunRy  to  ihora 

^Ritoy  roliagiii'a  Mr.  MoGHynn'a  iiPCiUnt 

arRctR  on  Rw  writey'a  raaponaa  to  Rite  amar- 


the  Wflkea-Barre  (PA)  Citteena' 

Vokse.  Mar.  3S.  ItRT] 
Wrb  a  Hbuht— Poudm  ToaatMB 
,  (By  Mtke  MoOlynn) 

It  BappoM  ev«nr  time. 
In  |bte  WyomlDC  Valley,  there  to  a  greater 
(ttveialty  of  local  itralrtaa  and  petty  feuda 
be  found  Juat  about  anywlwre  elae 


from  WH(aa  CoHogo, 
and  avaryorw  returned  to 


AH  of  ua  who  ftw  in  NanRooke  owe  a  tre- 
manooua  oaiN  or  grmioa  lo  vw  poKemen 
and  Rraman  vRw  cmiductad  Rw  evacuation; 
Mayor  Haydock  and  lite  atsR  and  Emergency 
MarwgamanI  Dtractor  Siracuae  and  hte  staff 
nRw  ooordbwiad  Rw  local  raaponae;  the  R4k1 
Craae  and  naigfRxirIng  achoote,  civic  groupa 
and  indMduite  iRw  provided  food  and  stwitsr 
to  Rw  avacuaaa;  Qowamor  Casey  who  de- 
darad  a  Stefto  emergency  and  personaRy 
DroufN  in  caoawi  mamDara  lo  neip  reapono 
to  Rw  amargancy;  Rw  State  Deportment  of 
Erwironmantal  Raaouroea,  Rw  Federal  Envi- 
ranmarMI  PretocRon  AgariQf,  Rw  Centers  for 
I  CunRul,  Rw  Fadarai  Emergency  Marv 
Agency,  and  \MRwa  CoRege  wtw 
ederillRc  and  tacfmlcal  si^iport;  Rw 
Guard  «Mch  harped  paRol  Rw  area; 
and  Rw  Ihousanda  of  unaung  voluntaere  wtw 
oonfeteuted  Rwir  Rme  and  energy  to  maiie 
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in 
Aathe 

tteoke  to 


the) 


and  leooperattre  eomportiiient  of  an 
foned  to  flee  In  the  night,  the 
Wyoming  Valley  ihowed  that 
be  amtotained  and  sanity  pre- 
face of  poasilde  dtoaatar. 
and  tlic  young  filed  out  <rf  Nan- 
■rly  morning  boura,  their 
WOkee-Barre  to  Olen  I««n 
sciiooto.  legion  posts  and  other 
And  the  call  for  saslstsnce 
beyond  the  Wyoming  Valley, 
units  from  throutfiout  Lu- 
snd  l>eyond  oollalxirated  at 


of 
heerd 


Speneer  plant  in  Nantlooke  and 
jthe  eracuation  of  thoae  unatde  to 
leave  the  #ty  without  assittsnm 

persons  were  evacuated 
14  Itouis  later,  began  the  return  to 
thsir  hoaxes,  virtually  without  incklent 
injury. 

ty    leaden    in    Nantlooke 

including    Nantlooke 
Casey,  EMA  Coordinator 
John  (JJ.IVedders)  Fedorohak.  ICayor  John 


Baydock. 
N< 


elty-wfcle 
"They 
therlilit 
cy 


Newport  KMA  Coordinator 
:  acted  dedstvely  and.  iMcause 
evacuation  was  in  place  when  it 
what  might  have  l>een  ehaoe 
an  exemplary  revonse  to  a 


the  proper  measures  and  did 
Luseme  County  Cmergen- 
it  DirectOT  Jim  Siracuse  said, 
the  effort. 
Adverstty,  it  seems,  tarings  out  the  iMst  In 


What  if  I  we  ever  got  together  in  the  face 
of  pnxmeilty? 


INTRObUCTION  OF  THE  FE3>ER- 
AL  LAND  EXCHANGE  FACIUTA- 
TION  ACTOF  1987 


against  Newport  WOkee-Berre 
the  Weet  Ode.  Plttston  against  Wy- 
Demociats  against  Democrats.  Re- 
aastnat  Repuldicans.  Democrats 
Republicans.  Tou  sgainst  me.  Shaw- 
Tbe  WorkL 
throw  disaster,  or  the  threat  of  disas- 
ter, iti  our  facee   and  we're  one. 

and  phenomenologlsts  with 
of  degrwa  liehind  their  names  can 
provide  batteries  of  reasons  to  explain  why 
the  feoide  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  pull  to- 
gethar  in  a  crisis,  but  they  can  save  them- 
selves the  troulde. 

Because  to  understand  genuinely  the  ties 
that  jbind  us,  you  would  have  to  liave  l>een 
bereldurtng  and  after  the  Agnes  Disaster  or 
any  0f  the  string  of  lesser  challenges  which 
bavei  confronted  our  pride  end  eharaeto' 
over  kbe  years. 
It's  actually  quite  simple. 
Fo^  all  the  continuing,  day-to-day  rival- 
ries, oe  they  ethnic,  political,  reUgious,  com- 
munity and  neighborhood  in  nature,  they 
fade  in  a  flash  against  the  backdrop  of  im- 
min^  danger  to  the  entire  valley  «■  to  its 
smuest  comer. 

Wien  it  hits  the  fan.  there  to  much  more 
that  unites  us  than  divides  us.  Then,  defi- 
antl] '  if  need  be.  we  are  a  single  o(Mnmunity. 
Aid  so  we  saw  again  Tueeday,  as  the 
peoi  le  of  the  dty  of  Nantlooke  aw«Ae  to  a 
nigh  tmare.  a  dlasster  come  suddenly  to  life 
in  tl  e  dartmem  of  an  early  spring  night 

Aiktn,  tlianks  in  thto  case  to  the  mtlerly 
worl:  of  emergency  planners  in  Nantlooke 
and  pi  the  Luaeme  County  Emergency  Man- 
Agency  and  owing  equally  to  the 


HpN.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

I         ontminsoTA 

nr  TKR  HOUSE  or  bkpusditativss 

Monday,  March  30. 1987 

ro.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  cfwirTnan  of 
I  SutwommNlee  wtiich  haa  legisiative 
over  Rw  vast  minority  of  tlw  Feder- 
'a  land  hoMkiga,  I  am  today  in- 
to streamline  and  aocel- 
aaaociatad  with  one  of 
's  mafor  land  aoquiaition  and 
toola— tend  exchanges. 

report  to  Rw  Congress  by 
Accounting  Office  has  con- 
tend axctwngaa  are  becoming  an 
important  method  for  the  (aoviam- 
tt  land  marwgement  agan- 

,  _._ of  Land  Marwgement  and 

the  U.S.  l^oraat  Service,  to  acquire  new  land 
and  to  improve  exiating  administration  pro- 
grama  and  land  owrwrship  patterns.  Accord- 
it  ia  espedaNy  timely  for  Con- 
graaa  to  dcruRniza  Rw  land  axcfwnge  process 
and  to  mi  ke  appropriate  cfianges  in  the  exist- 
ing enahliig  laws  in  order  to  streamline  and 
modamia4  oacfwnge  prooeduree. 

wtiich  I  am  introducing  today  vtrith 
20  oooponeors  is  nearly  identics!  to 
which  paaeed  the  Houae  on  Rw 
auspanakih  calendar  teat  Auguat  1 1  andwhk:h 
an|oyed  tw  support  of  such  dKwrse  intereste 
and  groui  •  aa  Rw  Sierra  Ctob,  the  Trust  for 
PubRc  Unda.  Rw  Natore  Conservancy,  Rw 


Tha  bi 
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Naltonal  Foraat  Producte  Aaaociation,  and  Rw 
American  Sid  Federation. 

In  Rite  year's  vorston  wa  have  made  some 
minor  changaa  and  added  several  new  fee- 
turea  wtiich  wara  suggaatad  by  the  Foraet 
Servtoe  and  oRwrs.  and  I  am  delightad  to 
report  ttwt  Rw  verskxi  I  am  introducing  today 
has  been  endorsed  by  ttie  following  27  di- 
verse intsraat  groupa,  companies  and  organi- 
zationa: 

American  Forestry  Association. 

American  Land  Reaouroe  Association. 

American  Puldk  Land  Exchange  Co. 

American  Ski  Federation. 

American  WUdemees  Alliance. 

Club  ao  (representing  Western  Colorado 
counties). 

CSX  Corp. 

Defenders  of  Wildlife. 

FLEX  Land  Exchange  Co. 

Oreater  Ydlowstone  CoalltioiL 

International  Association  of  Fish  snd 
WUdllf e  Agencies. 

Jadcson  Hole  Lsnd  Trust 

Land  Trust  Exchange. 

League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe. 

National  Forest  Products  Association. 

National  Parks  snd  Conservation  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Nature  Conservancy. 

Page  Land  and  Cattle  Co. 

River  Meadows  Co. 

Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation. 

Rocky  Mountain  Energy. 

Sierra  Club. 

Trust  for  Public  Lands. 

Western  Land  Exchange  Co. 

Western  States  Land  Commissioners  Asso- 
ciation (representing  land  commissioners  of 
22  States). 

Weyerhauser  Co. 

Wyoming  Outdoor  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  and  large  this  bill  is  a  re- 
sponse to  Rw  concerns,  comments,  and  sug- 
gestions for  improvements  in  the  Govern- 
ment's land  exchange  procedures  which  have 
been  advanced  t>y  the  Federal  land-mariaging 
agencies  and  the  atxuve  Hsted  27  groups, 
companies  and  nonprofit  organizations,  almost 
aH  of  wtiom  engage  in  (or  have  members  who 
engage  in)  land  excfuinge  transactions  with 
ttie  Federal  (aovemnwnt  on  a  regular  t>as«s. 
The  biirs  provisnns  reflect  the  collective  ex- 
perience and  expertiae  of  those  who  are  ex- 
tremely familiar  with  the  land  exchange  ^xoo- 
ess.  The  legislatkxi  wW  address  the  most  fre- 
quently cited  problems  and  remove  some  of 
the  currant  "aticking  pointe"  and  frustratkxts 
wtiich  many  exchange  perticipants  erxxxinter. 

In  partkxjlar,  the  t>ill  is  denned  to  stream- 
line excftange  procedures  and  accelerate  ex- 
change timetables  by. 

Requiring  prompt  appraisal  of  lands  in- 
volved in  excfwngea. 

Providing  the  reaokitnn  of  land  appraisal 
disputes  through  arbitration  or  negotiatnn,  if 
agreement  on  vakw  cannot  be  readied  witfiin 
6  months  of  appraiaal  sutxniasion. 

(aranling  auRwrity  for  the  Forest  Service 
(and  oRwr  agendea)  to  perform  land  surveys 
on  ttieir  own  lands  ttwt  are  involved  in  ex- 
changes. 

Requiring  simultaneous  transfer  of  patente 
and  RHes  to  lands  involved  in  exchanges, 
unless  agreed  oRierwiae. 

Providbig  for  new  and  comprehensive  rules 
governing  land  axcfiangea.  which  are  to  be  as 
uniform  as  possibto  from  agency  to  agency. 
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(alving  agandaa  dtecratfon  to  ad|uat  land 
vakjaa  involvad  in  exchanges  to  compensate 
a  party  or  parliee  to  an  excfwnge  in  caaee 
where  one  party  agraee  to  assume  ooate  of 
reaponsibilittas  of  preparatory  work  (aurveya, 
appraisate.  removal  of  encumbrances  on  tttte, 
eto.)  ttwt  wouW  normaNy  be  borrw  by  ttw 
ottwr  party. 

PaiiiilUing  Rw  axcfwnge  of  anwM  tracto  of 
tend  (vakw  of  teaa  Rwn  $150,000)  uaing  ahort 
form  apprateal.  raRwr  Rwn  having  to  prop«ra 
a  full  blown  formal  appraisal. 

AuttKXizing  approprtaRon  of  up  to  $4  mlRton 
annually  over  the  next  10  yaara  to  enabte 
agandaa  to  hira  mora  ataff  and  have  l«ger 
budgato  to  perform  axcfwnge  work. 

ARowing  Fectorai  lands  under  conaidaraton 
for  exchange  (aetocted  lands)  to  be  protected 
from  filing  of  minteg  dakiw  for  up  to  5  years 
(instead  of  currant  2-yoar  aagregatton  period). 

Rateing  from  $25,000  to  $250,000  ttw  vakw 
of  Nafional  Foraat  Land  adjustment  Iranaac- 
ttona  wtiich  must  ba  reported  to  Houae  and 
Serwto  committees  for  mandatory  30-day 
oversigfit 

Of  ttwae  enumerated  provisions,  ttw  bill's 
proponente  view  ttw  appraiaal  arbitration  and 
land  vakM  adiiuatment  auRiority  as  particuiarly 
helpful,  becauae  many  land  excfwnge  efforte 
have  tended  to  stall  or  fan  comptotaly  due  to 
appraiaal  disputes  or  ttw  inabiMy  of  the  Feder- 
al agendee  (under  current  law)  to  compeneato 
a  non-Federal  exchange  participant  for  agree- 
ing to  assume  land  exdwnge  coete  ttwt  wouU 
ordmarily  be  borne  by  tfte  Federal  agendes. 

One  important  point  ttwt  sfiouW  be  noted 
about  ttiis  bill  is  ttwt  it  is  designed  to  be 
poNcy-neutral.  It  deato  only  with  procedures. 
Even  after  ite  enactment  Federal  land  manag- 
ers woukj  still  have  the  responsitMlity  for  meet- 
ing aH  ttw  raquiramente  of  existing  law  that 
are  intended  to  aaaure  ttiat  land  exdwnges 
will  be  in  the  putilic  interest  or  will  not  harm 
important  Federal  intereste.  The  bill  would  not 
alter  ttie  priority  ttiat  a  land-managing  agency 
might  cfioose  to  give  to  any  particutar  land-ex- 
cfiange  proposal,  nor  wouM  it  enabte  a  land- 
managing  agency  to  short-circuit  such  impor- 
tant steps  as  compliance  with  ttie  Nattonai 
Environmental  Policy  Act  or  ottier  appVcabte 
law  in  evakiattng  the  desirability  of  any  land 
excfwnge. 

TfMJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  ttite  proposed 
Fectoral  Land  Excfwnge  Faditetion  Act,  white 
a  somewtwt  modeat  measure,  couM  go  a  k)ng 
way  toward  solving  many  of  ttw  problems 
wtiich  plague  ttw  Federal  (aovemmenf  s  cur- 
rent land  excfiange  eftorto  and  procedures.  I 
invite  aH  Members  wtw  have  not  already  done 
so  to  join  nw  in  sponsoring  ttiis  meritorious 


GOODHUE  LIVINOSTON:  RO 
YEARS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.GEORGEJ.HOCHBRUECKNER 

or  mw  ToiJK 

nr  THS  Hovai  or  BSPRCsiirTATivcs 

Monday,  March  30. 1987 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  bibuto  to  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can in  my  diatrtot  who  is  cetetxattng  hte  90tti 
birttiday.  I  wanted  to  caH  ttiis  spedai  day  to 
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the  attentten  of  my  coRaaguos  in  Rw  U.S. 
House  of  RopreeentaRvaa  to  honor  (aoodhue 

Livingston  of  Wainacott.  N.Y.,  a  m«i  who 
served  witti  dtetincRon  in  two  workl  wwa,  a 
man  who  sen«d  aa  Mayor  LaOuardte'a  right- 
hand  man  for  a  number  of  yaara  in  ttw  dty  of 
Mew  York,  a  man  wtw  broke  new  ground  as  a 
member  of  ttw  Maw  York  (3ty  Planning  Orni- 
miseion.  and  finally,  a  man  who  has  halpad 
the  cause  of  Ptanned  ParanRiood  aa  tomwr 
director  of  ttw  organizaRon  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Livingston  is  a  dkact  doecondant  of  a 
k>ng  Kne  of  public  servante  daRng  bock  to  tha 
Revolution.  Robert  R.  Livingeton  aoquirad  Rw 
Louisiana  Territory  from  Mapoteon,  PhMp  Liv- 
ingston signed  ttw  DadaraRon  of  Independ- 
ence, and  Edward  Livingaton  was  former 
mayor  of  New  York  and  later  Secrelavy  of 
Steto  for  Andrew  Jackaon. 

Mr.  Livingston  attended  Hwvwd  Universtty 
but  left  after  his  fresfiman  year  to  drive  an 
amtxjiance  for  ttw  French  Army  in  ttw  First 
WorM  War,  and  after  ttw  United  States  en- 
tered the  war,  was  commiaatoned  a  2d  Lieu- 
tenant and  sensed  witti  Battery  F  IStti  FwM 
Artillery,  2d  Division.  He  saw  actton  at  Ow- 
teaux  Thierry  and  was  wounded  near  Scis- 
sions July  1918. 

After  the  War,  Mr.  Livingston  spent  a 
nuntoer  of  years  in  ttw  film  and  joumaMam 
business  before  mnning  for  ttw  State  Senate 
and  working  for  ttw  campaign  to  elect  Mayor 
LaGuardia,  wtio,  in  1937,  c^ipointed  him  Sec- 
retary of  ttie  (Dity  Heaitti  Department 

In  1942,  Mr.  Livingston  joined  ttw  O.S.S. 
and  set  up  intelligence  operaRons  in  South 
Africa.  During  ttite  tinrw,  hte  organizaRon 
helped  prevent  ttw  Owen  Mary  from  betog 
sunk  by  a  pack  of  nazi  submarines  during  ite 
tenure  as  a  troop  stiip. 

In  late  1943.  Mr.  Livingston  returned  to  New 
York  and  Mayor  LaGuardte  appointed  him  as 
hte  Executive  Secretary.  In  ttwt  capacity, 
among  ottier  things,  tw  helped  organize  some 
of  ttw  city's  most  memorabte  evente,  induding 
"I  Am  An  American  Day"  ceremonies  heM  on 
ttw  Central  Pari(  Mall  in  ttw  springs  of  1944 
and  1945.  Over  500,000  peopte  attended.  He 
also  helped  arrange  "Eisenhower  Day"  to  wel- 
come back  ttie  General,  wtiich  claimed  the 
largest  turnout  of  New  Ycxkere  ever— over  1.5 
million  peopte. 

Appointed  by  the  retiring  LaGuardte  to  ttw 
(}ity  Planning  Commissi(xi  in  1945,  Mr.  Livtog- 
ston  helped  usfwr  ttirough  the  consliucBon 
and  finandng  of  ttw  Port  Auttwrity  Union  Bua 
Terminal  and  ttw  kflewIM  Airport— whteh 
woukJ  later  tie  renamed  John  F.  Kennedy  Air- 
port. Reappointed  to  anottier  8-year  term  t>y 
Mayor  Impelliterri  in  1952,  Mr.  Livingston  first 
suggested  that  there  tw  a  Metropolitan  Tranait 
Auttwrity  with  jurisdicRon  over  ttw  New  York 
(3ty  subway  and  (mm  aervioes,  and  ttw  dty 
gateway  bridges  and  tunnete.  As  a  partial 
result  of  hte  efforte,  such  an  auttwrity  is  now 
in  exwtence. 

After  hte  retirement  from  City  (aovemment  in 
1961,  Livingston  was  made  Director  Of 
Planned  Parenthood,  Inc.,  where  he  became  a 
national  leader  in  ttw  area  of  txrth  control. 
Wtiite  no  tonger  the  Director,  Mr.  Livingston 
remains  a  leadteg  advocate  of  Planned  Par- 
enttioodon  Long  Island. 
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RMly.  Mr.  LMngMon  hM  baoonw  tonM- 
ct  a  tagand  wMi  iocai  and  national 
I  tor  tw  hunttadtof  pubWwdar- 
aia  ha  haa  wiMan  on  a  broad 
rwga  ol  poHcal  topica.  I  am  aura  that  Mr.  Uv- 
IngalDnwa  oonMnua  to  baa  pubMwdnoa 
wal  into  Na  ninaHaa  and  i  iooic  torward  to 
Imtog  Na  nama  aomawhara  on  ttw  adNorW 
pma  oftw  EaUhaimiton  Star  or  ttw  Soulh- 
hanpton  Praaa  or  ttw  Naw  York  Timaa  tar 
yaara  to  ooma. 

i  Icmw  many  of  my  cdaaguaa  in  tha  Houaa 
ioin'wNhma  in  aKtwidno  our  oongralulaliona 
«Ml  birthday  aMiaa  to  Qoodhua  on  thia 
joyoua  occarion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LADT 
CARDINALS 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 


lATIVBS 


nr  TBB  BousBor 

Mondav,  March  30, 1987 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Spaafcar.  today  I  want  to 
bring  to  ttia  attonNon  of  tha  House  the  oul- 
•tafidkig  acWaMamant  which  was  accom- 
pMwd  iast  waaltand  by  the  Laurei  County 
HV*  School  girta  baalwlbal  taam. 

TNa  group  of  lady  bMicatoalars  edged  out 
Ooea  HHih  School  to  win  the  Kentudcy  Girts 
Slato  Championship  in  Bowing  Green.  50  to 
48. 

TTianka  to  two  frae  throws  by  senior  KeHy 
SmNh  wMh  Just  two  seconds  left  in  the  game, 
the  Lady  Cardials  wH  now  advance  to  piay 
Indtana  State  champ  NoUaaville  on  April  4  in 
tha  MU  America  Claasic  in  IrKfanapois. 

Not  only  dU  this  team  win  the  championship 
game,  thay  also  shot  a  championship-game 
record  60.5  percent  itam  the  field,  and  shot 
over  61  panient  throughout  the  entire  touma- 


Lad  by  Coach  Roy  Bowing,  the  team  has 
oonlinuad  the  teadWon  of  outstandmg  giris 
basitatorf  teams  which  began  in  1977,  when 
Laurel  County  won  the  first  of  three  straight 
State  ctiampiorwhipe. 

In  addWon  to  the  team's  cfwmpionship, 
Kaly  Smith  and  Jorada  Carney  were  named 
to  ttie  aN-toumament  team,  with  Carney  being 
nvned  Moat  Valuable  Player  of  the  entire 
tournament. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  represent  (.aurei 
County  in  my  congrsaaional  dMrict.  and  I  ask 
al  of  you  to  K>iri  me  in  congralulaling  tfte  Lady 
CiRlnato  on  a  job  wel  done.  We  also  wish 
them  weH  as  tlwy  prepere  for  tlw  match  with 


THE  MATZOH  OF  HOPE 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 


JMI 


OVHSWTOaK 
III  TBB  HOUSa  OF  RSPBSSmTATlVCB 

Monday.  March  30, 1987 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  sundown  on 
Aprii  13.  Jews  al  over  ttie  worM  wW  sit  down 
at  the  seder  tabto  to  celebrate  the  first  night 
of  Pasaover.  Mora  than  any  other  hofiday,  it  ia 
f^asaooar  wtiich  teaches  us  ttie  lesson  of  ttie 
cycles  of  Jewish  histoiy.  In  ancient  Egypt,  ttie 
Israelitee  toied  in  slavery  under  Ptiaraoh's 
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cniel!  regime.  Led  by  Moeea,  the  chMran  of 
Israel  eecaped  this  oppression  snd  embartiad 
on  i4  40-year  ioumay  which  led  them  to  the 
Pron<eed  Land.  Passover  commemorates  this 
dramMc  passage  from  parsecuHon  to  free- 

OOfHal 

Saky,  the  cycto  of  history  has  turned,  and 
3,00d  years  after  Moeee.  another  Jewish  pop- 
ulatian  stnjgglea  under  the  burden  of  dtocrimi- 
natiofi  and  oppreasion.  The  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Unioa— Hke  the  laraaMes  before  them— yearn 
to  b#  free.  They  want  the  freedom  to  iva  in 
dignity  with  fundamental  human  rights.  They 
wwitjthe  freedom  to  practtoe  their  religtan  and 
to  snare  in  the  culture  of  the  Jewish  people. 
And  many  desperately  dng  to  their  deaire  for 
Hie  iiMmato  freedom— to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Jews  wtw  colobrato  Passover  wiH  do 
so  secretly.  For  the  celebrants  at  ttiese  dan- 
deetlie  seder,  another  year  has  gone  by  with- 
out twch  progress.  In  1966,  only  914  Jews 
werai  given  permission  to  emigrate,  a  20-per- 
oent  jdrop  from  the  already  abysmally  k>w  level 
the  year  before.  Refuseniks  are  still  routinely 
to  inhumane  treatment  by  ttie 
auttiorilies,  inckjding  imprisonment  and 
institutionalization  in  mental  hospitals. 
Lesa  extreme  but  equally  disturbing  prac- 
tico»  such  as  barring  a  Jewish  professtonal 
from  his  or  her  fieM  of  work— are  also 
comaion. 

In  recent  years,  many  Jewish  communities 
and  families  have  added  a  small  new  ceremo- 
ny to  the  seder.  Traditionally,  three  pieces  of 
mataoh— unleavened  bread— sit  before  ttie 
leadfr  of  ttie  seder.  Ttiese  matzoh  are  raised 
in  th0  air.  and  a  blessing  is  recited  beginning 
"thiai  is  ttie  bread  of  afflk:tion."  The  new  prac- 
tk»  is  to  add  a  fourth  matzoh,  called  "The 
Matzah  of  Hope."  This  piece  represents  ttie 
plignl  of  Jews  oppressed  throughout  the  worW 
and  a  special  prayer  is  read  on  ttieir  behalf. 

Tttis  year,  the  Matzoh  of  Hope  ceremony  is 
partibjiarty  meaningful.  As  dark  as  ttie  situa- 
txxiw  for  Soviet  Jews,  a  glimmer  of  hope  is 

^r  becoming  visMe.  This  March  was  the 
est  month  for  Jewish  emigratton  in  a 
time— approximateiy  450  Jews  left  the 
couittry  compared  to  98  in  January  and  146  in 
Febluary.  Several  weeks  ago,  ttie  courageous 
Jewish  activist,  losif  Begun,  was  finally  re- 
leased from  prison.  High  ranldng  American 
Jewish  leaders  are  meeting  with  Soviet  au- 
thorjbes  for  the  first  time.  There  is  some 
reaaon  for  hope. 

B<rt  there  is  a  tang  way  to  go.  We  must 
nev#r  give  up  ttie  figtit  until  ttie  last  Soviet 
Jewr  wtw  wishes  to  leave  ttiat  country  is  free 
to  <4o  so.  During  Passover,  we  are  reminded 
ttiere  are  Jews — and  ottiers — wtio  are 
basta  human  rigtits  all  over  the  worW. 
year,  as  we  raise  ttie  Matzoh  of  Hope, 
one  of  us  shouta  take  a  moment  to  re- 
de(4cate  ourselves  to  securing  ttieir  freedom 
and  also  to  reflect  on  ttie  freedom  we  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  enjoy. 
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TWWUTE  TO  WALTER  AND 
MARION  COHEN 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

I        oraaw  JBSST 
n  THB  Houai  or  RSPHnmrATrvaa 
tiftmday,  March  30.  1987 

Mr.  TOI^RICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae  in  trib- 
ute to  Wiilar  and  Marton  Cohen  of  Haworth, 
NJ.  I 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cohen  have  been  resMante  of 
Haworth  tor  mora  ttian  22  years.  Ttiey  have 
ttieir  energy  and  many  talente  to 
and  in  so  doing  have  oontrib- 
to  the  viteMy  and  strength  of 


to  their 


Marion  Cohen  have  been  mem- 
Beth  B  for  22  years.  Laying  a 
ttieir  concern  and  commitment 
Walter  has  served  on  ttie 
temple  board  and  as  a  member  of  ttie  Men's 
Club,  of  wNch  he  is  immedtate  past  presMont 
Marion  is|currenlly  a  member  of  the  teinpto 
board  and  has  served  as  ritual  committee 
chairman.  Stie  will  become  treasurer  of  the 
board  in, 
Walter  |b  a  member  of  the  Bergen  County 
Committee  and  has  been  Hawoflh 
cliairman  for  ttie  past  10  years. 
Walter's  involvement  in  the  body  poilta  of 
New  Jersey  has  inctaded  serving  as  a  legisla- 
tive aide  to  State  Senator  Raymond  Garra- 
mone,  and  he  now  serves  State  Senator  Paul 
ContUta  in  ttie  same  capacity. 

Marion  has  also  served  as  an  aide  to  State 
Senator  QontNta.  She  has  been  a  Democratta 
committe#woman  in  Bergen  County  for  more 
ttian  16  years,  and  treasurer  for  districts  38 
and  39.  Marion  is  presently  ttie  liaison  be- 
tween ttie  mayor  of  Haworth  and  the  board  of 
educatior^  Marion  is  also  a  memtier  of  ttie 
~'  '  '  and  Hadassah  and  an  assistant 
P.S.  132  in  New  York  City. 
As  dented  parents,  the  Cohens  have 
shared  ttisir  sense  of  responsibility  and  com- 
munal vison  with  ttieir  ttvee  ctiiklren,  Arttiur, 
Oonata,  apd  Marjorie. 

I  take  great  prtae  in  recognizing  ttie  many 
accomplishments  and  dMgent  wori(  of  Walter 
and  Mari6n  Cofien. 


DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

TION  OP  ROSETO.  PA 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  psmisTLVAinA 

HOUSE  or  HKraCSKHTATIVES 

onday,  March  30, 1987 

Mr.  RrtTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  gives  me 
great  ploiasure  to  invite  ttie  House  of  Repre- 
sentativea  to  join  in  the  dtamond  jubilee  cele- 
brattan  of  ttie  town  of  Roseto,  PA.  Roseto  is  a 
small  to«m  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  Btae 
Mountaii^  in  Norttitiamplon  County  within 
Pennsylvania's  15th  Congressional  District 
The  towii  is  part  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Slate  B^  The  majority  of  Roseto's  citizens 
are  of  Italian  descent,  ttieir  ancestors  having 
emigrated  from  Roseto  Valforte,  Italy. 

The  cofounders  of  New  Italy,  as  the  town 
was  then  known,  were  Nicola  Rosato,  wfio 
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bult  the  first  house  in  1867,  Gtavanni  Poltaelli, 
and  Lorenzo  Fataone.  In  1887  Mr.  Fataone, 
his  wito  M«1a  Grazia  BozzelK,  and  their  two 
chihlren  had  the  dMncttan  of  being  the  first 
family  to  move  to  the  new  community. 

When  ttie  first  post  offtae  opened  on  June 
17,  1696.  New  Italy  became  Roseto,  named 
after  ite  sister  dty  in  Italy.  The  first  postmas- 
ter, Ghiseppe  PoNceHi,  opened  the  first  post 
office  in  his  home  on  Garitiakli  Avenue. 

On  Janutvy  2.  1912.  the  Borough  of  Roseto 
was  granted  incorporattan— 25  years  after  its 
foundtag.  Ttie  men  responsible  for  ttiis  impor- 
tant event  were  Nicola  DeFrancesco,  Do- 
merac  B.  Martino,  Giuseppe  PoHcelli,  and 
Peter  Roaato.  Peter  Sabatino  was  etoded  Ro- 
seto's firat  chief  burgess.  It  was  ttie  first  incor- 
porated Italian  community  in  ttie  United 
States. 

Roeeto  has  Its  own  police  force  and  a  vol- 
unteer  fire  company— Columbia  Fire  Co.,  orga- 
nized in  1909.  And  on  June  29,  1935,  a  new 
town  haN  was  dedtaated  during  the  term  of 
Chief  Burgess  Anthony  D.  Ronco.  The  same 
year  marked  ttie  birthday  of  the  muntaipal 
parte 

The  earty  Rosetans  worked  in  ttie  slate 
quarries  and  raised  beautiful  gardens.  They 
were  grateful  to  be  in  America,  the  land  of  op- 
portunity. They  were  determined  to  educate 
ttieir  ctiiMren  because  ttiey  believed  education 
was  ttie  key  to  success.  And  indeed,  ttie  town 
has  produced  numerous  professional  peopto 
ttvougfiout  ttie  years. 

Btause  milts  opened  and  for  many  years 
Roseto  was  ttie  heart  of  the  garment  industry 
in  this  area 

Today,  ttie  borough  is  primarily  a  resklential 
community  and  many  of  its  citizans  are  direct 
descerxtents  of  original  settlers.  Chartes  Arv 
geiini  currently  serves  as  mayor,  as  he  has  for 
the  past  17  years. 

SENATE  COIOOTTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees.  8ul>cominlttees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uledL  and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congrsssiomal 
Rboobo  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
March  31,  1987.  may  be  found  in  the 
DaUy  Digest  of  today's  Rbcobd. 
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MlRIirGS  SCHSDVLCD 

AFRILl 

Aimed  Services 

Stratedc  Forces  and  Nuclear  DeteiT«iee 
Suticommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  S.  884.  authorizing 
funds  for  flKial  years  1988  and  1989 
for  tlie  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  the  strategic  defense  Initiative 
research  program  and  Its  compliance 
with  existing  treaty  obligations. 

SD-106 
Rules  and  Administration 
BuslnesB  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
administrative  business. 

8R-301 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  tiold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  ttie  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVETS,  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
BanMny  Houslng,  snd  UriMui  Aff alTS 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Suticranmittee 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  Third 
World  debt  issues. 

SD-538 

Lalxir  and  Human  Resources 

To  resiune  hearings  on  S.  557.  to  ensure 

tluit  discrimination  is  prolilbited  by 

the  recipients  of  Federal  financial  as- 

slstance. 

8D-430 
10:00  sjn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  SulKXHnmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  Suticommlt- 
tee 
To  tiold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urtian  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subomnmittee 
To  resimie  bearings  cm  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  Air  Force  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
Components. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  SulKom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

8D-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  JusUce,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sutxxmimittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  inter- 
national organisations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

S-148,  Capitol 

Oovemmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  813.  to 
provide  urgently  needed  assistance  to 
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protect   and   Improve   the   lives   and 
safety  of  the  homeless. 

8D-843 
Judiciary 

Courts  snd  Administrative  Practloe  8ul>- 
committee 
To  hold  bearings  on  8.  548.  Retiree  Ben- 
eflU  Security  Act  of  1987. 

BD-t» 
1:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  Sutwonmittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  iHidget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  tbe 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  tlie 
Federal  Section  Commission,  and  tbe 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovcm- 
mental  RelatiODs. 

8D-1S4 
Judiciary 
To  bold  bearings  on  tbe  nominations  of 
Richard  J.  Daronco,  to  l>e  United 
States  District  Judge  for  tbe  Boutbem 
District  of  New  York.  Reena  RacBi.  to 
be  United  States  District  Judge  for  tbe 
Eastern  District  of  New  York.  David  & 
Doty,  to  be  United  States  Distrtct 
Judge  for  tbe  District  of  Minnesota. 
and  David  B.  Sentelle.  of  North  Candi- 
na.  to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
for  tbe  District  of  Columl>ia  Circuit. 

SD-zae 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sulicoramlt- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  Uie 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  Naval 
Petroletun  Reserve,  and  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Pr^taredneas. 

SD-118 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 

Projection  Forces  and  Regional  Defense 

Subcommittee 

To  bold  hearings  on  tbe  reorganization 

of  Special  Operatitms  Forces  (SOF) 

and  program  pnvosals  for  SOF  airlift 

8R-a32A 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  reauthorize  the  Child  Atnise  Pre- 
venticm  and  Treatment  Act. 

8D-582 
2:30  pju. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  propoaed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  tbe  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

8H-219 

APRIL3 

9:30  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urtian  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Sutimmmlttee 
To  continue  oversight  bearings  on  Tliird 
World  det>t  issues. 

SD-5S8 
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JMI 


'  and  Natunl  RcaouTMB 
nwaawti  and  Oerdomient  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  ofWBltht  hMTlngB  on  the  cImu 
ooal  tflCtaiMdocy  procram. 

SD-3M 
■nrlraimait  lad  PobUe  Wortci 
biTirannMntal  Protoetion  Suboommlttee 
Supofund  and  KDvironmentol  Overalsbt 
SubooBiiiitttoe 
To  hold  Joint  tMortaiB  on  bealth  threats 
poaed  by  radon  gas. 

SD-4M 
OorannMntal  AttaiiB 
To  reaume  heartnv  on  the  goTemment's 
nde  la  eeonoiBie  ooopetttlTenMa. 

SD-S43 
JUdldary 

Antttmat.     IfonopoUea     and     Busineas 
Richta  Sobooaunittee 
To  hold  hearlniB  on  ooipormte  takeov- 
en. 

SD-23e 
0:48  un. 
Aidldary 

Technology  and  the  Law  Subonninlttee 
Buatneat  mevttng.  to  maA  up  8.  442.  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Commeroe  to 
grant  certain  natlona  additional  time 
to  fInallK  the  mechaniama  through 
whleh    they    protect    aemiocmductor 

SD-«28 

10:00  ajn. 
Approi»iatlonB 

HUD-Indmendent  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  heaitagi  cm  propoaed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-134 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  trade  issues, 
tncliidtng  tHovisions  of  HJl.  3.  Trade 
and  International  Economic  Policy 
Reform  Act,  8.  4M.  Omnibus  Trade 
Act.  and  TlUe  n  of  8.  836,  Greater  Op- 
pwtunities  Through  Work  Act. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarics  Sub- 
committee 
TO  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Oonuntttee  <m  the  Judiciary's  Subcom- 
mittee aa  Courts.  Civil  Liberties,  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice  to 
review  copyrl^t  issues  presented  by 
digital  audio  tapes. 

SD-828 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  btisinfas, 

8EM30 
10:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Idltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaition 
To  hold  a  cloaed  meeting. 

8-407.  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrltkm.  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  728  and  8.  812, 
MDs  to  improve  the  nutritl<m  of  the 
homeless. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1M8  for  the 
Departmrat  of  Defenae,  focusing  <» 
the  strategic  defenae  Initiative  (SDI). 

SD-192 
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ations 
lor  and  Related  Agendes  Subcranmit- 
itee 

Ip  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
;tlmatea  for  fiacal  year  1988  tar  the 
'Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Navajo  and  Hop!  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission. 

SD-138 
Ap6ropriati<ms 

Tn  nsportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
1 0  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  St. 
lAwrmoe  Seaway  DeveloiHnent  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Architectural  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

SD-124 
Juiiciary 

Coi  istituticn  Subcommittee 
T  D  resume  hearings  on  8.  558,  to  revise 
the  iMttoedures  for  the  enforcement  of 
fair  housing. 

8D-226 
2:30 1  ijn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
lb  continue  cloaed  hearings  on  propoaed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
>nity. 

SH-219 
3:00 1  ijn. 
Bai  iking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
E  usineas  meeting,  to  consider  8.  810,  to 
authorize     housing     assistance     for 
homeless  individuals  and  families,  and 
pending  nominations. 

SD-538 

AFRIL3 
0:30 1  jn. 
Ap  tropriattons 

Tnasury,    Poetal   Service,    and    Oeneral 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
1 0  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  ea- 
timates  for  fiacal  year  1988  for  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

8I>-116 
An  led  Services 
1 0  hold  hearings  on  VS.  national  secu- 
rity strategy,  focusing  on  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  report.  National  Security 
Strategy  of  the  United  States. 

SR-222 


Bition  and  Debt  Management  Suboom- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  58,  to  make  per- 
manent and  increase  the  income  tax 
credit  for  increasing  research  actlvi- 
.ties,  and  proposals  regarding  the  allo- 
I  cation  of  domestic  research  expenses. 
J  SD-215 

Jofit  EcoiUMnic 
"^o  hold  hearings  to  review  the  employ- 
'  ment/unemployment     statistics     for 
March. 

8D-628 
10:00  ajn. 
La|>or  and  Human  Resources 
Ediicatlon,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
"to  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  26,  to  au- 
I  thorlze  the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
,  formation  Services  to  develop  recom- 
I  mendations  for  improvement  of  such 
;  services  and  their  public  use. 

SD^30 


March  SO,  1987 


APRILS 
10:00 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  roaune  hearings  on  propoaed  budget 
estii^iates  for  fiscal  year  1088  for  mill- 


Manh  30, 1987 


tary 


construction  programs,  focusing 


on  C  aribbean  Basin  Construction  Pro- 
graoi. 

SD-192 
OovemQiental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee  cm   Investiga- 
tions 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  exploitation  of 
young  adults  in  door-to-door  aalea. 

I  SD-343 

3:00  pjn.  i 

ttions 

Rural  Development  and  Re- 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
lent  of  Agriculture.  nu«l  devel- 
opm^t,  and  related  agendea. 

SD-138 

AFRIL7 
9:001 
Appropiiiations 
Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
latea  Agencies  SuI)commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timajtes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
tent of  Agriculture,  nuid  devel- 
opment, and  related  ag«>dea. 

SD-138 
9:30  ajn.  I 
Armed  Services 

Conventional  Forces  and  Alliance  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  h(fld  hearings  on  armaments  coop- 
eration within  the  NATO  alliance. 

'  SR-232A 

,  Sdence,  and  Tranqwrtation 
Subcommittee 

d  hearings  to  review  the  imple- 
,tion  of  the  airport  improvement 


Enviroi 

Envlroi 

To  h 


SR-253 
sent  and  Public  Worlcs 
lental  Protection  Subcommittee 
Id  hearings  on  S.  675,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1988-1992  for 
proffams  of  the  Endangered  Spedes 
Act. 

SD-406 
Oovemi  aental  Affairs 
To  rea  ume  hearings  on  the  government's 
role  In  economic  competitiveness. 

SD-342 
Hmaii  B^isiness 

Urban  and  Minority-Owned  Busineas  De- 
velopment Subcommittee 
To  h<)ld  hearings  to  review  the  prooe- 
duroB  used  in  an  agency  award  of  a 
project  to  a  federally  funded  research 
and  [development  center,  and  the  ad- 
verse impact  felt  by  a  small  business 
riervice  firm  which  had  been 
for  a  contract  for  the  same 
SR-428A 

To  rQnmie  hearings  on  certain  trade 
issu^,  induding  provisions  of  H.R.  3, 
Trade  and  International  Economic 
Poli;y  Reform  Act,  S.  490.  Omnlbua 
Tnule  Act,  and  TiUe  U  of  S.  636, 
Ore  Iter  Opporttmities  Through  Work 


Act 


SD-21S 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlnga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timates  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opmatt,  and  rriated  agendea. 

8D-1S8 
Armed  Servloea 
Conventional  Foroes  and  AUlanee  Defenae 

Subcommittee 
Projection  Foroea  and  Regional  Defenae 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  8.  884.  author- 
iztng  funds  for  fiscal  years  1068  and 
1989  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focuaing  on  the  coat  of  the  aircraft 
carrio'  replacement  program. 

SR-a33 

Energy  and  Natural  Resouroea 

Reaearch  and  Development  Subcommittee 

TO  hold  hearings  on  the  President's 

budget  request  for  fiacal  year  1988  for 

the  Department  of  Energy's  Office  of 

Energy  Reaearch  for  the  Superoim- 

ducting  Super  Collider  (88C). 

8D-S68 

AFRIL8 
9KWajn. 
ApiHt>priatlona 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Suboommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  cm  propoaed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agenieiea. 

SD-138 
9:30  ajn. 
Cwnmerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  SubocHnmittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  national 
airqMoe  system  plan. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
AppropriaUona 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subocmi- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiacal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  nudear  fission,  uranium  en- 
richment, and  the  nudear  waste  man- 
agement. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  ReliUed  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

8-146,  Capitol 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  certain  trade 
Issues.  Inchidlng  provisions  of  HJl.  3, 
Trade  and  International  Economic 
Policy  Reform  Act,  S.  490,  Omnibus 
Trade  Act,  and  TlUe  11  of  S.  636, 
Greater  Opportunities  Through  Work 
Act 

SD-215 
Judldary 

Patents.  Copyrights  aztd  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hcdd  hearings  on  8.  568  and  S.  573, 
bills  to  protect  patent  owners  from  im- 
portation into  the  United  Statea  of 
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goods   made   overaeas   by    use   of   a 
United  States  patented  process. 

8D-226 
IKWpjn. 
Approprlaticms 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendes  Subccmmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  cm  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1968  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devd- 
opment  and  related  agendea. 

8D-138 
2HWpjn. 
ApproprtaUona 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  cm  propoaed  budget  ea- 
ttmatee  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the 
X3J&.  Flah  and  ^xmdllfe  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

Select  cm  Indian  Affairs 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  cm  the  im- 

plementatkm  of  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 

mlnatiaa    and    Education    Assistance 

Act  (PX.  93-638). 

SR-485 
2:30  pjB. 
Labor  and  Human  Rescnirces 
Handicapped  Suhnommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  cm  proposed  leglslaticm 
authoriiing  funds  for  devdopmental 
diaabillty  programs. 

SD-430 

APRIL9 
OiWajn. 
Oovemment  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  need  for 
an  Inspector  General  at  the  Nudear 
Regulatory  Commlsalon, 

SD-342 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Reaearch  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  dean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environment  Protecticm  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  potential  additional 
controls  on  mobile  sources  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act 

SD-406 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Indian 
ec»nomic  development  issues. 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m 
Appropriationa 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
Ucmal  AercmauUcs  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

8D-124 
Approprlaticms 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
conmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Interstate  Ccmunerce  Ccmunission.  and 
the  Reaearch  and  Special  Programs 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportaticm. 

SD-138 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppodtion 
To  hold  a  dosed  meeting. 

8-407,  Capitol 
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Soboamntt- 


2:00  pjn. 
Apprapriatloaa 
Interior  and  Rdated . 
tee 
To  bcdd  heaitaff  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1668  for  ttie  Ifa- 
tlooal  Capital  Flaanl 
biergy  ConaerTatian.  KDergy  Inf 0 
tlon  Adminiatratlon.  and  the  ] 
Regulatory  Adminlatratton. 

8D-1M 
Jcrfnt  Printtaw 
To    hold    an    iwiaiilMlliaial    bualBeaB 
meeting. 

H-426.  Capitol 

APRIL  10 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriatlcma 

Treasury,  Postal  Scrvioe.  and  a«n««l 
Government  SuboauuBlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  m- 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1068  for  the  De- 
parment  of  the  Treaaury,  TJA.  Postal 
Service,  and  general  Govemmcot 

8D-l»a 
10:00  ajn. 
Approprlaticms 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Suboonmlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearlnga  on  propoaed  budgK  ea- 
timates  for  flacal  year  1068  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Qgaot  Aikntaila- 
tration. 

8D-1M 
Finance 

Private  Retirement  Flans  and  niiiiilglii 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Servlee  8id»- 
commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  U^tslatlnn 
providing  a  taxpayer's  bill  of  rights. 

SD-au 

APRIL  21 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  PuUlc  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
Hazardous  Wastes  and  Toxic  Substancea 
Subccmmiittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  cm  substitutes  for 
stratoiq>beric  oaone  depleting  diemi- 


SD-406 

2:00  pjn. 
Approprlaticms 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Suboommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  cm  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1968  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affalia,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

8D-102 
2:30  pjn. 
Commerce,  Sdence,  and  Transportatkm 
Communicaticms  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  legialation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1088 
and  1989  for  the  Federal  Conmunlca- 
tions  Commissicm. 

S-253 

APRIL  22 
9:30  ajn. 
Approprlaticms 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Oenrloea.  Bdu- 
cation,  and  Related  Agendes  Subeom- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  cm  proposed  budget  ea- 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Educaticm,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  Sala- 
ries and  expenses. 

8D-U2 


7332 

anhtMunent  and  PabUc  Woite 
ttivlronmental  and  Protactfcm  Subocnn- 


To  bold  beutncB  on  the  Xnviroomental 
Protaetton  Agency  vle«ra  an  add  rain 
oontrolB    and    poat-1987    attainment 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Patanta.  Copyrlchta  and  Trademarka  Sub- 
eoBunlttee 
To  reaome  hearlnga  on  colain  provl- 
akma  rdattnc  to  patent  and  trade 
taauea  of  8.  638.  Omnibua  Intelleetual 
Property  lUi^ta  Improvement  Act 

SD-236 
10:00  ajn. 
Apmoprlatkna 

OoBunefee.  Juatioe,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Acendea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heajrtnga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
ttraate  for  flacal  year  1088  for  the 
Small  Buatneaa  Adminiitration.  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commiaalon. 

8-148.  Ci«>itol 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriationa 

Interior  and  Related  Agenciea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearinga  on  pn^xiaed  budget  ea- 
ttmatea  for  flacal  year  1088  for  the  Ge- 
ologlcal  Survey.  Departmoit  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

Knergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  ckwed  hearings  on  propoaed 
budget  eatlmates  tor  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grama,  focuaing  on  the  Department  of 
Baergy  national  laboratories. 

SD-118 
Sdect  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  721.  to  provide 
for  and  promote  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Indian  tribes. 

SR-485 

APRIL  23 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

I^bor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
compensatory  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, special  programs.  Impact 
Sid.  hflingiial  education,  immigrant 
and  refugee  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  rehabilitation  aerv- 
loea  and  handicapped  research,  special 
instituticms  (includes  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind.  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and 
Oallaudet  College),  and  vocational  and 
adult  educatitm. 

SD-193 
Oommerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Spaice  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Earthquake   Haxarda   Reduction   Act 
(PX.  95-134). 

8R-353 
10:00  ajn. 
Approiniations 

Military  Construetl<m  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary oonstructlon  programs,  focusing 


3:00 
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on  Army  and  Army  Reserve  Compo- 
nents. 

8D-134 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  propoaed 
budget  eatlmatea  for  fiscal  year  1088 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Atomic  Energy  De- 
fense activities. 

SD-116 
Ap  Dropriations 

Tr  asportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
1  o  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  ea- 
tlmates for  flacal  year  1988  for  the 
n.S.  Coast  Ouard,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
)  )jn. 
Ap  ;>ropriatlons 

Inl  erior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
1  o  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

SD-192 

Sdect  on  Indian  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

to    revise    certain    provisions   of   the 

'  Indian  Self -Determination  and  Educa- 

ntn  Assistance  Act  (PX.  93-838). 
SR-48S 
on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  hold  a  dosed  meeting. 

S-407,  Capitol 
3:30  }jn. 
Ap  proprlations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
:  partment  of  Education,  focusing  on 
student  financial  assistance,  gtiaran- 
teed  student  loans,  higher  education, 
'  higher  education  facilities  loans  and 
I  iiunirance,     college     housing     loans, 
Howard  University,  education  research 
and  statistics,  and  libraries. 

SD-138 


APRIL  34 

10:00  ajn. 
Ai  proprlations 

ufL>-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
'  'o  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tor  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sdences. 

SD-134 

APRIL  37 
10:01  ajn. 
A|  proprlations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
f  o  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development,  focusing  on 
,  certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-193 


9:30 
Energy 


APRIL  38 


ind  Natural  Resources 


March  SO,  1987 


March  SO,  1987 


To  ho  Id  hearings  on  S.  839,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  enter  into 
inoentlve  agreements  with  certain 
Stales  and  affected  Indian  tribes  con- 
ceniing  the  storage  and  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
nuclear  f ueL 

SD-388 


the 
Buy 


10:00 
Approphatlons 

Forelin  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  ho  Id  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  < 
timi  tea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  securi- 
ty assistance  programs. 

S-136,  Capitol 

3:00  p  jn. , 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Suboommlt- 

id  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ktes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
tent of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
ureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Office  of 
ace  Mining.  Reclamation  and  En- 
lent. 

SD-193 

APRIL  39 
9:30  1 

Energy  knd  Natuml  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  839,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
ent4r  Into  incentive  agreements  with 
certldn  States  and  affected  Indian 
tribes  concerning  the  storage  and  dis- 
posal of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
and  [spent  nudear  fuel. 

SD-366 
2:00  pjn. 
R(>)«>ct  0  D  Indian  Affairs 
To    told    oversight    hearings    on 
Indian  Financing  Act  and  the 
Indian  Act. 

SR-485 

APRIL  30 
9:30  ajn. 
Approp  riatlons 

Interioi  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  he  Id  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timi  ites  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  governments. 

SD-134 
Approp^tions 

Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
(Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
ild  hearings  on  proposed  budget  cs- 
^tes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
aent  of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  Justice  Programs,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Prison  System. 

I  S-146.  Civltol 

10:00  a.nv 
Appro[*1ations 

Foreim  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

8-136,  C:i«itol 
Appropriations 

Transp  artation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
con  mlttee 
To  h(  tld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timfctes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  of 
thej  Department    of   Tranqiortation. 


and    the    Washington    Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority. 

8D-138 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearlnga  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  cm 
territorial  affairs. 

SD-193 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaragiuui  Opposition 
To  hold  a  dosed  meeting. 

8-407,  Capitol 

MAT  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

8D-193 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
structure the  Department  of  Energy's 
uranium  enrichment  program. 

SD-3e6 

MAY  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlnuites  for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Coimcil. 

SD-138 

MAY  6 

0:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Lalxir,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-336 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1088  for  mill- 
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tary  construction  programa,  focusing 
on  defense  agendes. 

8D-193 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judldary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Suboommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for,  flacal  year  1988  for  the 
U.8.  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administratbm.  and  the 
UJS.  Marahala  Service. 

8-146,  Capitol 
3:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the  De- 
partments of  lAbor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

8D-116 

MAY  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  fossil 
energy,  and  dean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

8D-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1088  for  the  De- 
partments of  lAbor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (FAA 
operations). 

8D-13B 
3:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  to  review  the 
status  of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
defense  materials  production  facilities. 
S-407,  C^apitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Lat>or.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

8D-116 

MAY  8 

0:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the  De- 
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partments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Bervlceo,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agenciea. 

81>-ie3 
Energy  and  Natural  Reoouroes 
Research  and  Development  Suboommlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
structure the  Department  of  Energy's 
uranium  enrichment  program. 

8D-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

uuu- Independent  Agendes  Suboommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-134 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearlnga  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  (R, 
E  &  D,  P  A  E,  Airport  Grants). 

8D-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Suticom- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the  De- 
partments of  Latwr,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-102 

MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates (or  fiscal  year  1088  for  certain 
export  financing  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

8-146,  Capitol 

MAY  13 

0:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-S66 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates (or  fiscal  year  1988  (or  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

8-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates (or  fiscal  year  1088,  to  receive 
public  testimony  on  certain  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Jus- 
tice. State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies. 

8-146.  Capitol 


7SS4 


aikdltetetod 


Sub- 


OB  pcvpond  budsct  6^ 
for  flMBl  ywr  IMS  for  the  De- 
of  TniMportetian  and  reUt- 


8D-138 


MAT  14 

UfcOOaJB. 

Tnnvottatkn  and  IMatad  Agendes  Sub- 


To  tafOM  haarino  on  ptopoaed  budget  ea- 
ttaataa  for  flaeal  year  IMS  for  the  De- 
paitment  of  Ttaavortattan  and  relat- 
ed acendaa. 

8D-1M 


it  Aiendea  Sabeommit- 


MATIS 

lOMuB. 
AHptoprtatlone 
BDD-IndeiMnde 
tae 
To  hold  heartnga  OP  propoaed  budget  ee- 
tteatea  fOr  flaeal  year  IMS  for  the  De- 
partment of  HotMlTig  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 

MAT  18 

SrOOpjn. 
teergy  and  Natural  Reoourcea 
To  hold  hearing!  on  propoaed  legislation 
to  expand  the  clean  coal  technology 


SD-366 

MATM 
UMOajn. 
Appropriations 

Oommeroe,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Rdated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  mropooed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  IMS  for  the  Ju- 
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didal  Conference.  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution.  U.8. 
Sentmcing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

S-14fl.  Capitol 

JUNK  33 

Appropriations 

Fo  «l|^  Operations  Subcommittee 
1 0  hold  hearings  to  review  propoaed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  IMS 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-IM 


CANCELLATIONS 
MARCH  SI 


Fo  eign  Relations 
'  0  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
jtlon  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 

APRILl 

9:30 
Ee  ;rgy  and  Natural  Resources 
business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-3M 

APRIL2 

9:30  k.m. 
Cctnmerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Fai«lgn  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  US.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration.   Department    of    Com- 
merce. 

SR-2S3 


Appropi  latims 


10:M 

Api 

Energy 

n 

To 

tl 

and 


and  Water  Development  Suboom- 


miUw 


hod 


Umitea 


March  SO,  1987 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
irater  development  programs. 

SD-138 


Voreign  Rtiatlons 
Buslnfss  meeting,  to  marii  iq>  propoaed 
authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TWMfo^,  March  31,  1987 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

As  we  gaUier  during  this  historic 
time.  O  God.  we  ask  Tour  blessing 
upon  us.  Aware  of  the  noble  traditions 
of  our  land  and  the  history  of  our 
Congress,  we  come  together  in  grate- 
ful appredaticHi  celebrating  the  values 
of  liberty  and  freedom  which  are  the 
marks  of  our  heritage.  Make  us  aware, 
O  Ood.  of  the  gifts  we  have  received 
and  the  (vportunlties  before  us.  Bless 
oiu*  good  land,  bless  our  people,  bless 
our  institutions  that  we  may  be 
worthy  of  the  high  calling  that  is  ours. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  iu>proved. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  ^leaker.  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  JoumaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  317.  nays 
76.  answered  "present"  3,  not  voting 
37,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  381 


Ackerman 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Anthony 

A(>plecate 

Archer 

Aapin 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Ballenser 

Bamanl 

Bartlett 

BstJinsn 

Bate* 

BeUenaon 


Bereuter 


TKAS— 317 

Berman 

BerQl 

Blassi 

BUbny 

BOlrakis 

Bosss 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Boaior(ia) 

Booker 

Borski 

Bosoo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broooifleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 


Bryant 

Buechner 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardtn 

Carper 

Can- 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

CUnser 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 


JohnMa(CT) 

JohnaanCSD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

JonU 

Kanionkl 

Kaptur 


Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
Levlne(CA) 
Lewis  (OA) 
U^tfoot 

Lowr7(WA) 


Luken.  Tliomas 

Itanton 

Ifarkey 

Marttnes 


Ouuyeis 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Darden 
Daub 
Davis  (MI) 
delaOaiMk 
DeFask) 
Dellums  Kennedy 

Derrick  KUdee 

DeWine  Klefaka 

IMcks  Koltei 

Dtnseil  Koatmayer 

Dixon  LaFUoe 

Donnelly  Lacomarslno 

DorBan(ND)        Lancaster 
Downey  I^ntoa 

Duncan  Latta 

Durbin  Leatta(TX) 

Dwyer  Lehman  (CA) 

Dymally  Lehman  (PL) 

Dyson 
Buly 

SdwardB(CA) 
BncUsh 
Brdreleh 
■vy 
Evans 
FuceU 
FkweU 
Fksia 
Fish 
FUke 
FUppo 
norto 

Foelletta  Mavroules 

Foley  MaaoU 

FOrd  (MI)  MeCloakey 

Ford  (TN)  McCoUum 

Frank  McCurdy 

McDade 
McBwen 
McHush 
MCKinney 
McMillan  (NO 
McMillen(MD) 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 

Miner  (WA) 
Mineu 
Moakley 
MoUohan 
Montsomery 
Moody 
Morella 
Morrison  (WA) 
Mnoek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Hammeiaehmldt  Myers 
Harris  Nacle 

Hastert  Natcher 

Hatcher  Neal 

Hawkins  Nelson 

Hayes  (XL)  Nichols 

Hayes  (LA)  NIelson 

Hefley  Nowak 

Hefner  Dakar 

Herser  Obetstar 

Hertel  OUn 

Bller  Ortii 

Hochbrueckner    Owens  (UT) 
HoUoway  Oxiey 

Horton  Packard 

Houshton  Panetta 

Howard  Parrls 

Hoyer  Pashayan 

Hubbard  Patterson 

Huckaby  Pease 

Hushes  Pepper 

Hunter  Perkins 

Hutto  Petri 

Hyde  Pickett 

Ireland  Pickle 

Jeffords  Price  (IL) 


Price  OIC) 
Fundi 
QuiUen 
Ransel 


Armey 


NAYS— 76 

OoodUns 
Oress 


Roth 


Ray 
Regula 


Rinaldo 
Rltter 


Bentley 

BUley 

Boddart 

Boulter 

Brown  ((X» 

Bunnlns 

Burton 


Rodino 

Roe 

Rosen 

Rose 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

SaiU 

Savase 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulae 

Scbumer 


Cheney 

Clay 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

C>>urter 

Crats 


Henry 
HopUns 
Inhofe 
Jacobs 

Kolbe 
Konnyn 
Kyi 

Leach  (lA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Uoyd 
Lott 


ocoiocacr 
Sikotikl 
Skeen 
fcw<*>*  Denny 

(OR) 
amtth.  Robert 

(HH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Sotomon 
Stanselaad 


Lunsren 


Davis  (IL) 
DeLay 


DtoOuardi 
Daman  (CA) 
Dreier 


Oekas 


Maitln(IL) 
Martin  (NT) 
McCsndlem 
Miller  (OH) 
MoUnari 
Moorhead 
Penny 
Roberts 


Sundguist 

SwlndaU 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovteh 

Walker 

Weber 

Wolf 

Touns(AK) 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Shtmiway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 
livinsston  Obey  Whlttaker 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 37 


OaUetfy 

Oallo 

Oaydos 

Oejdensoo 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

OUekman 

Oonmles 

Gordon 

Gradlaon 

Grandy 

Grant 

Oray(IL) 

Green 

Ouarlnl 

Gunderaon 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall(TZ) 

Hamilton 


Skelton 

Slaushter  (NT) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NX) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TZ) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Stassen 

Stalllnss 

Stark 

Stenhotm 

Stakes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Tnricelll 

Traflcant 

UdaU 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vladoaky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wlae 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tales 

Tatron 

Touns(n<) 


Annumlo 

Gtay(PA) 

RahaU 

Baker 

Jenkins 

Ridse 

Oouchlin 

Kemp 

Rostenkowal 

Daniel 

Kennelly 

Sawyer 

Dannemey«- 

Lowery  (CA) 

Slattery 

Dowdy 

MacKay 

Bckart 

Marlenee 

Swift 

Edwards  (OK) 

McGrath 

Taualn 

I^iShan 

Michel 

Towns 

Fields 

Miller  (CA) 

Trailer 

Garda 

MorTlaaa(CT> 

TanderJatt 

Gephardt 

Owen  (NT) 

Glnsridi 

Porter 

D  1220 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the   vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce, for  the  interest  of  the  Mem- 
bers, what  our  expectation  is  for  our 
schedule  today. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Chair  that 
we  shall  take  1-mlnute  speeches  and 
unanimous-consent  requests  and. 
when  that  has  been  done,  that  we 
shall  proceed  immediately  to  the  vote 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the 
highway  bilL 


MEMBERS  URGED  TO  VOTE  TO 
OVERRIDE  VETO  OF  THE 
HIGHWAY  BILL 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 


D  This  symbol  represent!  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  t.$^  D 1407  is  2X7  p.m. 
Matter  set  ia  this  typeface  indicate*  words  inserted  or  sppcnded,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  H( 
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Ifr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
m^w^tfr  of  the  PubUc  Worki  and 
Trauportatloa  Cominlttee.  I  have 
been  wnUiw  on  thia  highway  bUl  leg- 
Uatlon  for  over  2  yean.  WhUe  I  agree 
that  this  iB  not  a  poleet  bill.  I  believe 
it  effeettvely   addrenes  the   critical 

tr»vtmp0vtmilnn  tnfr— tmcture  prob- 
lems our  Natkm  faces. 

This  legislation  has  passed  through 
a  long  and  arduous  process  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  better  bill  can  realis- 
tically be  put  together  if  we  fail  to 
override  the  President's  veto.  Without 
HJft.  2.  the  1M7  ocmstruction  season 
will  be  lost  and  numerous  projects  will 
be  brought  to  a  halt.  I  believe  this  bill 
serves  the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  my  voting  record 
clearly  shows  that  I  have  been  one  of 
his  strongest  supporters  in  the  House. 
But.  on  this  issue  I  have  to  disagree 
with  him.  I  wHl  vote  to  override  his 
veto  of  HJL  2  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 


A  NEW  NAME  POR  THE  HIGH- 
WAY BILL:  THE  SURFACE 
TRANSPORTATION    nnTIATIVE 

ism 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress went  wrong  when  we  called  this 
a  highway  biU  that  continued  our 
commitment  to  hlghwas^.  Perhaps  we 
should  have  modeled  it  after  some- 
thing the  President  likes— like  SDI. 
the  strategic  defense  Initiative.  So  let 
us  not  call  it  a  highway  bill  today. 
Today  we  support  our  own  sn,  the 
surface  transportation  initiative.  Now. 
it  is  not  like  its  SDI  namesake.  The 
8TI  is  not  a  budget  buster.  It  si>ends 
$1  billion  less  in  1987  than  in  1986. 
Nor  can  It  bust  any  budgets  since  all 
highway  funds  come  from  a  dedicated 
trust  fund. 

"Hie  STI  protects  our  domestic  secu- 
rity. If  this  bUl  does  not  pass,  my  State 
loses  $100  million  this  year  in  highway 
funding,  help  in  redesigning  the  Che- 
lyan  Bridge  and  rebuilding  the  West 
Virginia  Turnpike.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  this  construction  season. 

So  I  ask  the  Members  today  to  over- 
ride the  veto  and  vote  for  STI.  Tell 
the  President  to  stop  the  debate  and 
begin  to  deploy,  deploy  those  buUdoz- 
ers  and  graders,  deploy  the  bridge  re- 
pairs, deploy  the  new  concrete  and 
highways,  and  deploy  the  800.000  Jobs 
that  will  be  created. 

Deploy.  Mr.  Speaker.  Today  we 
stand  tall  for  STL 


ite  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
) 
CLINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
lesday.  March  25.  marked  the 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treitty  of  Rome,  which  unified  the  na- 
tioi^  of  Europe  in  the  aftermath  of 
W<Mld  War  n.  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  European  Commimlty. 

Itj  is  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  and  the 
subfequoat  formation  of  the  12-nation 
EhuDpean  Community  which  is  gener- 
ally credited  with  reducing  historical 
tensions  and  rivalries  in  Europe,  pro- 
moting economic  recovery  and  seciurity 
among  member  nations,  and  fostering 
a  hfalthy  relationship  with  the  United 
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THE  TREATY  OP  ROME 

(Mr.  (XINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


idence  of  that  healthy  relation- 
ship exists  in  the  twice  annual  meet- 
ingi  which  are  held  between  members 
of  fhe  European  Community  and  the 
Coi^gress  of  the  United  States.  Next 
moath.  I  will  Join  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  attending  one  of  these 
meetings,  in  Europe,  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest,  such  as  exist- 
ing jtrade  agreements,  steel  quotas,  and 
thejhealth  of  the  alliance. 

>use  Resolution  121.  recently  in- 
duced, recognizes  the  great  signlf  i- 
of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  and  com- 
mends the  European  Community's 
Ttlve  role  in  promoting  growth,  de- 
velopment and  proQjerity  in  Europe, 
and  a  close  and  mutually  beneficial  re- 
latibnshlp  with  the  United  States,  and 
I  urge  its  adoption. 


try.  Noif  it  is  time  for  us  in  Congress 
to  decide  that  we  are  going  to  override 
this  veto  and  get  about  the  business  of 
investing  in  America. 

HATS  (pFF  TO  THE  lU  H(X>SIERS 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  land  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlca) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  life 
imitate  lart  or  does  art  imitate  life? 
Sometimes,  it  is  hard  to  tell. 

Now  playing  at  your  local  theaters 
to  ravel  reviews  and  overflow  crowds, 
the  movie  "Hooslers"  depicts  the  mi- 
raculous last  second  victory  of  Hickory 
High  in  the  Indiana  high  school  bas- 
ketball finals.  That  story  is  based  on 
the  real  life  story  of  Uttle  Milan  High 
School's  legendary  victory  35  years 
ago.       ! 

Last  ^stiX,  in  New  Orleans,  Coach 
Bobby  Knight's  lU  Hooslers  attained 
the  mdet  coveted  crown  in  college 
sports,  the  National  NCAA  Basketball 
Championship.  Hats  off  to  Coach 
Knlghtqhats  off  to  Keith  Smart,  the 
game  MVP;  hats  off  to  Steve  Alford. 
MVP  for  the  whole  year;  hats  off  to 
the  entire  lU  team  for  a  victory  well- 
deserved,  well-won.  and  well-coached. 
Speaker,  although  I  am  still 
figure  out  what  the  word 
means.  I  am  mighty  proud 


T^    HIGHWAY    BILL-A    BUILD- 
^,  NOT  A  BUDGET  BUSTER 

(lir.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
askfed  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  I>akota.  Mr. 
Spaaker.  the  President  says  he  vetoed 
tha  highway  bill  because  it  is  a  budget 
bugter.  Well,  he  is  wrong.  This  bill 
d04B  not  bust;  it  builds.  It  helps  build 
out  highways,  it  helps  repair  our 
bribes,  and  it  invests  in  America. 

^d  how  do  we  pay  for  it?  We  pay 
forjit  with  an  excise  tax.  an  excise  tax 
th4t  we  enacted  and  that  goes  into  a 
tru$t  fund  that  can  be  used  only  for 
this  purpose.  That  is  a  fact. 

,  D  1230 

"^e  President,  with  this  veto,  would 
have  us  believe  he  is  against  spending; 
that  he  is  a  tiger  against  spending. 
Thfit  is  not  so.  The  fact  is,  if  it  ex- 
plodes, this  fellow  says,  "Let's  build 
it.'!  If  it  is  sent  overseas,  he  sajrs. 
"Let's  spend  it."  The  sky  is  the  limit  as 
far  as  that  spending  is  concerned.  It  is 
Just  investing  here  in  America  that  he 
has  a  problem  with. 

We  have  got  contractors  ready;  we 
hatre  got  workers  ready;  we  have  got 
roads  and  bridges  that  need  repair.  We 
have  got  a  short  construction  season 
inlthe  northern  reaches  of  this  coun- 


URGED  TO  OVERRIDE 
)ENT'S    VETO    OP    HIGH- 
WAY I  LEGISLATION 


lANDERSON  asked  and  was 
>rmission  to  address  the  House 
mte  and  to  revise  and  extend 
rks.) 
>ERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
urge  all  our  colleagues,  from 
ties,  to  vote  to  override  the 
it's  veto  of  H.R.  2,  oiu-  vitally 
rhway/transit  legislation. 
H.R.  ^  passed  the  House  in  January 
on  a  vote  of  401  to  20.  In  the  ensuing 
conference,  we  pared  that  bill  back.  It 
became  a  more  modest  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. S|>endlng  was  cut  back  for  both 
highways  and  mass  transit.  Funding 
for  demonstration  projects  was  sub- 
stantiaUy  reduced.  I  suppose  it  was  in 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  we  gained 
a  fewTvotes  on  the  floor  when  we 
brought  the  conference  report  before 
the  H(Hise,  prevailing  on  a  vote  of  407 
to  17.    ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion: If  this  bill  was  so  good  13  days 
ago  th^t  it  passed  on  its  merits  by  a 
margini  of  390  votes,  why  would  it  not 
pass  today  by  a  similar  margin?  How 
could  it,  be  explained  that  this  was  a 
good  bill  13  days  ago,  one  deserving  to 
become  law,  but  that  today  it  is  not. 

This  was  a  good  bill  13  days  ago 
when  i^  passed  in  this  Chamber  by  an 


overwhelming  vote,  and  it  is  a  good 
blU  today. 

We  are  a  part  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government.  It  is  our  Job  to 
pass  good  laws.  That  is  our  Job  and  our 
sworn  responsibility.  I  am  confident 
that  our  colleagues  will  accept  this  as 
their  paramount  responsibility  and 
duty  and  will  vote,  as  most  did  13  days 
ago.  to  pass  this  good  bilL 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
REDUCE  WELFARE  DEPENDENCY 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
today  that  strikes  at  the  heart  of  a 
problem  that  we  are  all  concerned 
with:  welfare  dependency. 

This  legislation  carries  the  name 
"greater  opportunities  through  work." 
or  better  known  as  GROW.  That  Is  ex- 
actly what  it  is  designed  to  do:  to 
permit  recipients  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  to  grow  and 
become  self-sufficient. 

GROW  is  clearly  superior  to  all  the 
other  welfare  work  proposals  circulat- 
ing. It  is  based  on  both  research  and 
experience;  not  rhetoric  and  empty 
promises.  It  targets  its  resources  at 
that  group  most  likely  to  be  long-term 
welfare  dependents:  Teenage  parents 
and  young  adults  with  children. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  GROW  is 
compassionate.  It  requires  that  able- 
bodied  AFDC  recipients  participate  in 
work-related  activities  aimed  at  in- 
creasing their  employability,  but  it  ex- 
empts those  people  who  realistically 
cannot  work.  It  provides  training  and 
education  for  those  who  need  it. 
GROW  also  provides  the  necessary 
support  services  such  as  child  care  and 
transportation. 

Rather  than  increasing  Incentives  to 
stay  on  welfare,  let  us  increase  incen- 
tives to  work.  We  need  more  opportu- 
nity, not  more  welfare  checks,  and  this 
legislation  will  accomplish  those  goals. 


Are  these  really  symptoms  of  heart- 
bum  or  of  confused  priorities.  So. 
Mr.  President,  today  Congress  is 
sasrlng  in  giving  you  the  following  pre- 
scription: Take  two  aspirin,  a  chug  of 
Maalox  and  some  milk  of  magnesia, 
and  four  Rolalds  because  all  that  con- 
gressional reUef  is  going  to  be  quelled 
o-v-e-r-r-1-d-e. 

To  be  quite  honest.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  not  really  concerned  today 
about  your  heartburn,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  pain  you  are  causing 
the  American  people. 

Let  us  put  Americans  back  to  work 
and  let  us  bring  forward  a  good  high- 
way bill  today.  Let  us  override  that 
veto. 


ROTTEN  PORK 


LET  US  OVERRIDE  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  VETO 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  said  that 
all  that  highway  pork  is  giving  him 
heartburn.  Let  us  analyze  his  heart- 
bum.  He  wants  more  money  for  star 
wars,  but  he  cuts  back  the  war  on 
drugs.  He  wants  more  money  for  the 
Contras.  but  he  cuts  back  education 
money.  He  wants  more  missiles  but 
not  clean  water.  He  wants  more  for- 
eign aid,  but  he  cuts  retirement  pro- 
grams. Finally,  he  even  talks  about 
wanting  an  "Orient  Elxpress,"  but  not 
safe  highways. 


BENTLEY  APPLAUDS  REAGAN 
SANCTIONS  AGAINST  JAPAN 

(Mrs.  BENTTEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  BCr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  2  years.  I  have  spoken  from  this 
lectem  many  times  on  the  imfair  trade 
practices  of  our  allies— especially 
Japan's. 

T%e  Japanese,  while  flooding  United 
States  markets,  have  erected  many 
direct,  and  indirect,  barriers  to  Ameri- 
can products.  Agreement  after  agree- 
ment has  been  broken— including  the 
microchip  agreement  of  last  summer. 

With  Japanese  Intransigence,  the 
President  had  no  choice  but  to  apply 
sanctions.  And,  he  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  action. 

But  more  needs  to  be  done.  The  un- 
employed in  the  textile,  tobacco,  and 
automobile  industries  need  help  also. 
That  $50  billion  trade  deficit  with 
Js^Tan  isn't  in  oil— it's  in  American 
manufacturing  Jobs.  And,  we  cannot 
continue  to  pump  that  kind  of  money 
overseas  without  having  it  come  back 
to  buy  American  farmland,  buildings, 
companies,  and  banks.  They  could  own 
us. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  are 
ample  safeguards  now  on  the  books 
for  the  President  to  protect  American 
woriLcrs.  The  problem  is  that  the  ac- 
tions are  discretionary  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  our  military  allies  can  pres- 
sure concessions  on  the  economic 
front. 

We  need  mandatory  sanctions 
against  trading  partners  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  open  maricets  irtille 
closing  theirs. 

Just  like  any  person  who  must  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  breaking  the 
law,  these  trading  partners  need  to 
know  they  must  balance  putting 
Americans  unfairly  out  of  work 
against  certain,  swift  penalties. 

Mr.  President,  please  continue  to 
stand  taU  on  this  issue. 


(Mr.  AvCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaricB.) 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  been 
said  that  the  vote  to  override  the  veto 
on  the  surface  transportation  bUl  will 
show  whether  or  not  the  Presldait  is 
back. 

Well,  that's  not  right.  We're  here  to 
show  whether  or  not  the  economy  is 
back,  freed  from  legislative  deadlock, 
and  with  a  green  light  for  the  creation 
of  another  800,000  Jobs. 

Right  now,  40  million  dollars'  worth 
of  projects  in  my  State  are  already 
Jeopardized.  If  we  fall  to  override  this 
veto,  another  $67  mUUon  will  immedi- 
ately be  in  peril.  Every  delay  means  a 
slow  down  in  business  development. 
Every  delay  means  that  ultimately 
these  projects  will  cost  even  more,  be- 
cause the  cost  of  construction  is  soar- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  says  this 
bill  is  "pork."  Well,  once  again,  he's 
wrong.  Last  Sunday  I  saw  the  Vice 
President  of  Honduras  tell  Mike  Wal- 
lace on  "60  Minutes"  that  the  $105 
million  Ronald  Reagan  wants  to  spend 
on  the  Contras  is  a  "waste  of  time  and 
money."  You  want  pork,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? There's  your  pork,  rotten  pork. 
Stop  that  boondoggle.  Mr.  President, 
and  leave  America's  hlghwasrs  alone. 


WE  MUST  ACT  ON  ENERGY  SE- 
CURITY BEFORE  DISASTER 
STRIKES 

(Mr.  ARCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker  ever 
since  1973,  our  country's  energy  secu- 
rity has  been  subject  to  the  whims  of 
the  OPEC  nations. 

When  the  cartel's  greed  forced  the 
price  of  oil  upward  in  1979,  producers 
with  high  finding  costs— like  the 
United  States— could  finally  compete 
again  in  the  world  market.  That  was  a 
mistake  on  OPEC's  part. 

Now  they've  corrected  that  mis- 
take—by driving  prices  down  to  a  level 
below  oiu-  production  costs  and  push- 
ing up  U.S.  energy  consimiption.  Their 
plan  to  recapture  the  world  market 
has  worked. 

The  artificial  price  drop  has  in- 
creased American  consiimpUon  by 
450.000  barrels  of  oU  a  day.  But  domes- 
ticslly  we're  producing  790,000  barrels 
less  a  day. 

We're  again  fat,  happy,  complacent, 
and  grossly  dependent  on  the  mercy  of 
OPEC— ideal  patsies  for  the  next  price 
surge. 

But  this  time,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
respond.  Our  domestic  industry  is  in  a 
state  of  near  collapse.  Those  skilled  in 
finding  and  producing  oil  have  been 
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f oreed  to  leave  the  industry  in  droves. 
Sonie  of  the  surviving  producers  are 
movinc  their  capital  and  expertise 
overseaa— to  those  countries  which 
have  had  the  foresight  to  encourage 
energy  development  at  home. 

And  Washington  remains  sUent— its 
failure  to  address  this  national  issue  a 
pitiful  commentary  on  our  ability  to 
forestall  a  crisis  by  acting  before  disas- 
to- strikes. 


D  1240 

THE  VETO  OF  THE  HIOHWAT 
BHiL 

(Itr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 
tor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremarlu.) 

Ifr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  lot  of  concern  in  the  First 
District  of  West  ^Hrginia  over  the 
President's  veto  of  the  much  needed 
highway  bill.  I  share  that  concern. 
EocMOomic  develoiMnent  are  the  watch- 
words there  where  the  much-touted 
fco^v^pk^  recovery  of  the  mid-1980's 
fafled  to  show  up. 

There  are  two  key  factors  in  the 
battle  to  revitalise  the  economy  in 
many  parts  of  America— Jobs  and 
roads.  Both  are  absolutely  indespensi- 
ble  to  every  eooncMnlc  development 
plan  put  forward,  and  both  are  bene- 
fits that  would  be  realised  through  im- 
plementati<m  of  the  highway  biU. 

In  my  district.  West  Virginians  make 
steel,  much  of  which  could  be  used  in 
the  rehabUltatimi  of  our  aging  infra- 
structures nationwide,  and  we  make  a 
thousand  other  products  that  must  be 
tranqwrted  to  market  over  highways 
that  are  deteriorating. 

When  the  President  put  his  stamp  of 
disaivroval  on  the  highway  bill,  he 
placed  a  handicap  upon  the  efforts  of 
those  same  West  Virginians,  and  a 
host  of  other  Americans^  who  are 
woridng  hard  to  improve  their  econo- 
my. 

StHne  have  said  that  the  President  is 
trying  to  show  he  is  tough  by  vetoing 
this  important  legislation.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  demonstrate— by 
overriding  the  President's  veto — that  a 
better  way  of  being  tough  is  to  put 
people  back  to  work. 


SUPER  DI8CX>VERY  IN 
SUPERCONDUCTORS 


Kf«ry  ao  often  a  new  teehnolocy  ipun  im- 
mense change.  Now  comes  luperconducti- 
vtty.lSdnitlats  have  Ions  known  that  cer- 
tain pnetala  oooduet  electricity  with  no  n- 
■Istaacf  when  they  are  cooled  to  absolute 
wen  1-469"  P).  but  that  was  far  too  cold  for 
pracHeal  use.  Now  In  a  aertea  of  breathtak- 
Ins  ^enta.  adentlata  have  raised  the  mper- 
cooAetlvlty  threabidd  to  practical  levels. 
The  poaribOltlM  are  stunning:  electric  cars, 
super  fast  trains  that  ride  on  macnetie 
flekH.  more  powerful  computers,  and  a  levo- 
lutloii  In  the  way  we  generate,  transmit  and 
st<»«electrldty. 

Qiioting  from  a  yesterday's  lead  edl- 
totlgl  frc«n  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

At  a  scientific  coUoQuim  In  New  York  on 
Ifar^  18.  Bell  Lab's  physicist  Bertram  Bat- 
I  before  a  ball  crammed  with  ezdt- 
lleagues  and  spoke  six  words  that  may 
I  hlstoty'a  signature  for  the  superoon- 
revolutkm.  I  think  our  life  has 

The  process  goes  on.  Researchers 
from  aU  over  the  world,  particularly 
our  pompetition  in  Ji4>an.  are  taking 
an  ektraordinarily  active  role  in  bring- 
ing this  new  technology,  this  new  sci- 
entilic  discovery,  to  the  fore. 

Qiioting  from  a  recent  article  in  the 
Widl  Street  Journal,  "the  objective, 
says  Japan's  leading  business  newspa- 
per, is  to  organize  industry  to  get  the 
jum|>  on  the  West  in  applications  and 
cominercialization  for  a  huge  new 
market." 

We  are  talking  about  invention  the 
likes  of  which  we  have  not  seen  per- 
haps since  the  transistor,  since  the 
llghl  bulb. 

This  coimtry  can  and  should  mobi- 
lize Its  resources  like  it  has  not  done  in 
the  I  past— perhitfw  to  do  something 
like  I  we  are  talking  about  in  "Sema- 
tecti"  the  industrywide,  government- 
involved  partnership  to  promote  our 
high-tech  OHnpetitive  edge  in  semicon- 
duciprs,  but  do  it  before  we  fall  behind 
our  leading  competitors. 

We  can  envision  technological 
chaages  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  ttie  worlds  economy  derived  from 
this  breakthrough.  The  United  States 
can  be  at  the  forefront  of  applying 
and  commercializing  this  technology 
but  }Ke  will  need  to  accelerate  the  time 
we'^  taken  in  the  past  between  scien- 
tific discovery  and  application. 

We  need  to  be  far  more  aggressive  if 
we'ie  not  to  be  outrun  by  competitor 
natibns.  primarily  Ji4>an. 


March  SI,  1987 
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(Mr.  HITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues, if  some  of  you  are  tired  of 
Irangate.  insider  trading  and  a  lot  of 
other  inside  the  beltway  stories,  here 
is  something  very  different. 

On  the  cover  of  this  week's  Business 
Week  magasine  is  an  article  called  Su- 
perotmductOTS,  and  let  me  Just  read 
from  this  cover  story: 


INEIANA 
COME 
P]  tIZE 
BLLL 


UNIVERSITY  HOOSIERS 
AWAY  WITH  BIGGEST 
IN     COLLEGE    BASKET- 


(li[r.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
give  a  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  L  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  emarks.) 

M^.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
guess  for  s<«ie  reason  nearly  all  the 
Indiana  congressional  delegation  is 
down  here  for  1-mlnute  speeches 
today.  I  know  we  are  concerned  about 
the  highway  bill,  but  we  are  also  very 


happy  afid  indeed  overwhelmed  about 
the  very,  very  happy  events  of  last 
night  in  New  Orleans,  when  the  Indl- 
rendty  Hoosiers  came  away 
biggest  prize  in  college  bas- 
the  NCAA  championship. 
>rld  often  dominated  by  bad 
lese  Hurryin'  Hoosiers  have 
the  best  in  athletic  competi- 
tion. Th^y  have  shown  us  hard  worii, 
discipline,  and  the  desire  to  do  one's 
best  are  more  important  than  being 
called  th|e  best. 

Indian  t  Coach  Bob  Knight  is  said  to 
have  his  detractors — but  no  one  doubts 
his  integrity  or  his  commitment  to 
teaching  young  people  to  be  the  best 
they  can  possib^  be— on  the  basket- 
ball coiirt,  in  the  classroom,  or 
through(  >ut  their  lives. 

So  to  Indiana  University,  seniors 
Steve  All  ord,  Daryl  Thomas,  and  Todd 
Meier,  to  sharp-shooting  Keith  Smart 
and  to  su  team  members,  to  the  coach 
and  Indmna  University,  we  thank  you 
for  an  eih)erience  inspiring  us  alL 
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TULA-nONS  TO  INDIANA 
HOOSIERS 

(Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hotise  fbr  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  msremarlu.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  today  to  Join  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  MdCXosKKY],  who  stole  Indiana 
University  from  me  5  years  ago,  but 
proud  today  to  Join  him  in  congratu- 
lating the  victory. 

Five  a^d  a  half  months  ago  290  divi- 
sion I  teams  started  practicing  for  the 
1980-87  'collegiate  basketball  season. 
Three  weeks  ago  that  field  was  nar- 
rowed d4»wn  to  64  toward  the  national 
championship  for  the  NCAA  basket- 
ball championship.  Last  Saturday, 
four  tea^.  the  Syracuse  Orangemen, 
the  Pro^tidence  Friars,  the  UNLV  Run- 
ning Rebels,  and  the  Hurryin'  Hoo- 
siers irota  Indiana,  met  on  the  basket- 
ball court  at  the  Superdome  in  New 
Orleans.  Last  night  more  than  67.000 
cheerind  fans  in  New  Orleans  and  mil- 
lions on  television  watched  the  Syra- 
cuse On  ngemen  and  the  Indiana  Hur- 
ryin' Hoosiers.  play  maybe  one  of  the 
closest  and  hardest  fought  basketball 
games  in  the  more  than  50  years  of 
championship  basketball  for  the 
NCAA  national  championship.  With  5 
seconds  left.  Sjrracuse  leading  Indiana 
by  a  score  of  73  to  72,  Indiana  possess- 
ing the  ball,  down  in  the  comer  went  a 
Jimlor  guard  by  the  name  of  Keith 
Smarts-Smart  fired  away,  swish,  with 
1  second  left. 

Indiana  had  come  fnnn  behind  to 
win  the  national  championship  of  the 
NCAA,  '14-73. 

Today^  we  are  proud  of  that  Hooeier 
team  ano  our  coach.  Bob  Knight. 


Someone  asked  earlier,  "What  is  a 
Hooaier?" 

Well,  today  it  is  smneone  who  is 
proud  of  basketball,  proud  to  live  in 
Indiana,  proud  of  Bob  Knight,  and 
proud  of  our  Indiana  basketball  team. 
A  Hoosier  is  someone  today  who  be- 
lieves that  the  (Dscar  for  best  acting 
was  not  won  by  one  perscm,  but  by  a 
team,  we  caU  the  "Hoosiers." 


CONGRATULA'nONS  TO  STKVS 
ALPORD.  BOBBY  KNIGHT,  AND 
THE  ENTIRE  H(X>8IERS'  TEAM 

(Mr.  SHARP  asked  and  was  givm 
pennisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Gftieaker,  it  should 
be  no  surprise  to  my  colleagues  what 
we  Hoosiers  are  crowing  about  today: 
the  Indiana  University  victory  last 
nli^t. 

The  Hoosier  love  affair  with  basket- 
ball is  no  secret  and  this  year  has  been 
documented  from  New  Orleans  to  Hol- 
lywood. 

But  there  is  added  crowing  in  the 
part  of  the  State  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  because  Steve  Alf  ord  as  all 
the  world  should  know  hails  tnan.  New 
Castle. 

In  his  illustrious  coUege  career  not 
only  has  Steve  distinguished  himself 
as  one  of  the  greatest  players  in  NCAA 
history,  but  he  has  done  it  in  a 
manner  that  has  made  all  of  us  Hoo- 
siers even  prouder. 

His  composure,  class  and  grace 
under  pressure  combined  with  his 
enormous  talent  is  a  fine  example  for 
his  peers  and  our  Nation's  young 
Iieople.  He  is  a  credit  to  his  parents, 
Sam  and  Sharon  Alf  ord  and  the  whole 
New  Castle  commimlty. 

I  trust  there  is  no  doubt  in  anytme's 
mind  why  we  are  proud  of  Steve 
Alford,  Bobby  Knight,  and  the  entire 
Hoosiers'  team. 
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COMMENDING  BOBBY  KNIGHT 
AND  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  ON 
CAPTURE  OF  NCAA  TITLE 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  aaked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  good  look  at  this  headline:  "In- 
diana Captures  NCAA  "ntle." 

But  that  does  not  teU  it  alL  Last 
night  Bob  Knight  Joined  the  ranks  of 
Adolph  Rupp  and  Johnny  Wooden, 
another  man  from  Indiana,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  basketball  coaches  of  all 
time.  He's  won  three  National  Cham- 
pionships—lU  has  a  total  of  five. 
Bobby  Knight  is  a  premier  basketball 
coach,  and  I  think  that  we  all  ought  to 
applaud  him.  He  has  been  maligned 
many  times  over  the  past  few  years  be- 


cause of  his  tactics,  but  Bobby  Knight 
proved  last  night  that  he  is  extraordi- 
nary and  entitled  to  be  called  "Gener- 
al". He  coached  the  game  much  like 
Gen.  George  Patton  directed  a  battle. 

The  way  he  coached  the  last  minute 
of  play  was  masterfuL  lU  was  three 
pcrints  behind,  and  when  lU  scored 
with  SO  seconds  left  to  cut  the  lead  to 
one,  the  general  immediately  called 
for  a  timeout  He  told  his  team  to  foul 
someone  cm  the  inbound  pass.  That 
took  2  seconds,  leaving  28  seconds.  He 
then  called  another  timeout  to  put 
pressure  oa  the  Syracuse  tree  throw 
shooter. 

The  strategy  worked.  lU  came  down 
the  floor  and  when  they  couldn't  get 
the  ball  to  Steve  AUord.  their  ace. 
they  got  it  to  Keith  Smart  who  made 
the  basket  with  4  seconds  on  the  clock. 
The  rest  is  history— but  it  was  the  gen- 
eral who  really  won  the  game.  Bob 
Knight's  team  had  great  players- 
Steve  Alford— Keith  Smart,  Darryl 
Thomas,  Dean  Garrett,  Ricky 
Calloway,  and  subs  like  Steve  Eyl,  Joe 
Hillman.  Krelgh  Smith  and  Todd 
Meier.  But  the  real  hero  in  my  opinion 
was  the  great  Indiana  coach. 

Bob  Knight  makes  me  proud  to  be  a 
Hoosier,  and  proud  to  be  an  American. 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  WRONG 
ABOUT  THE  HIGHWAY  BILL 

(Mr.  MDfETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remark.) 

Mr.  MDfETA.  Mr.  l^Deaker,  in  oppos- 
ing the  Surface  Tranqwrtation  Act, 
the  President  is  either  lying  or  once 
again  being  misled  by  his  staff. 

This  legislation  does  not  bust  any- 
one's budget,  including  the  President's 
own  submission  to  us  in  January.  He 
I»oposed  a  5-year  spending  plan  of 
$08.5  billion,  and  this  Mil  contains 
$08.8  billion. 

If  we  do  not  enact  this  bill,  it  will  be 
HMKiths  before  the  complex  and  con- 
troversial provisions  of  the  admlnistra- 
ti<m's  biU  can  be  considered.  The 
Presidmt  is  also  not  telling  the  truth 
when  he  says  a  new  bill  can  be  back  in 
a  we^.  His  legtslaticm  contains  several 
doam  major  changes  in  transportation 
policy. 

If  we  vote  this  fiscally  prudent  bill 
down  today,  then  the  Nation's  high- 
way and  transit  program  will  close  not 
for  a  weelc.  but  for  many  months. 

I  understand  the  President's  desire 
to  show  he  is  still  taU  in  the  saddle, 
but  that  should  not  come  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  transportation.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  want  the  roads  to  deteriorate 
to  a  point  where  we  are  all  having  to 
ride  horses. 


SUPPORT  PRESIDENTS  VETO  OF 
HIGHWAY  BUX 

(ISi.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)      

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
often  have  I  heard  Members  come  to 
the  floor  and  blame  the  deficits  of  the 
last  few  years  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States?  And  how  often  they 
have  said  that  if  the  President  would 
Just  do  what  is  necessary  to  keep  down 
spending,  he  would  have  suppcHt  in 
this  House. 

WeU.  today  we  will  find  that  out. 
The  President  earlier  this  year  vetoed 
a  Clean  Water  Act.  Many  of  us  in  this 
House,  myself  iitduded.  voted  to  over- 
ride the  President  that  time,  even 
though  the  President  was  right— that 
was  a  budget  buster. 

Now  the  President  has  vetoed  an- 
other budget  buster,  the  highway  MIL 
And  now  we  are  going  to  find  out  how 
many  Members  of  this  House  are  will- 
ing to  stand  up  and  vote  to  keep  down 
the  deficit.  My  guess  is  that  It  wiU  be  a 
vast  majority  of  Monbers  here  who 
will  vote  to  spend  more,  to  increase 
the  deficit. 

What  wiU  they  vote  to  spend  more 
on?  Well,  we  are  going  to  vote  for 
some  demonstration  projects.  They 
are  porlL.  but  they  are  caUed  demon- 
stration projects.  For  Instance,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  demonstration  project 
to  show  that  you  can  move  more  ears 
down  a  four-lane  highway  than  you 
can  down  a  two-lane  highway.  Is  that 
not  something?  Do  not  Americans 
really  need  that  demonstrated  to 
them? 

We  are  also  going  to  vote  to  build  a 
parking  lot— to  build  a  parking  lot. 
mind  you— for  a  railroad  station  that 
does  not  exist,  for  a  railroad  that  does 
not  exist.  And  it  is  going  to  cost  $3  mil- 
lion. 

I  think  that  the  President  is  right 
when  he  vetoes  a  bill  like  that  We 
ought  to  support  him. 


LET  US  VOTE  TO  OVERRIDE 
VETO  OF  HIGHWAY  BILL 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  £^>eaker.  one  of 
the  most  famous  lines  from  the  movie 
"Back  to  the  Future."  is  "Where  we're 
going  we  don't  need  roads."  The  Presi- 
dent likes  the  line  so  miich,  he  quoted 
it  last  year  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address.  Unf ortimately.  he  also  seems 
to  have  taken  it  to  heart 

Well,  the  day  may  be  coming  when 
in  fact  we  may  not  need  roads.  But 
Mr.  President,  it  isn't  here  yet. 

We  still  need  roads,  and  bridges.  The 
safety  of  our  citizens  and  the  healUi  of 
our  Nation's  commerce  demand  that 
roads  and  bridges  be  in  good  repair.  In 
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1M2  we  recognised  this  fact,  and 
adopted  an  Increased  gaaoUne  tax  Just 
to  pay  for  the  billi<ms  of  dollars  of 
necessary  repairs.  That  tax  has 
yielded  a  surplus  for  the  highway 
trust  fund.  The  national  rebuilding 
project  is  now  well  underway,  and  it  Is 
yIekUng  good  results. 

Now.  due  to  the  political  posturing 
of  this  administration,  an  entire  con- 
struction season  is  Jeopardised.  We 
itak  the  loss  of  as  many  as  800,000 
Jobs.  In  the  end.  if  this  veto  is  sus- 
tained, the  costs  of  hundreds  of 
projects  will  be  increased. 

In  vetcrfng  this  bill,  the  President 
rounded  up  the  usual  suspects,  Mr. 
Budget  Busto-  and  Mr.  Pork  Barrel. 

We  ask  you  Mr.  President,  how  is  a 
bill  which  includes  a  decline  of  nearly 
9  percent  in  funding  for  all  Federal 
highway  programs  this  year,  a  budget 
buster?  And.  how  is  ledslation  which 
includes  only  1.3  percent  for  new  dem- 
onstration projects,  pork  barrel?  Is  the 
problem  that  Congress  has  made  the 
dedsiiHis  and  not  the  White  Hotise? 

The  President's  veto  is  confrontation 
for  confrontation's  sake.  There  is  no 
merit  to  it  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  America's  commerce  and  for  a 
strong  infrastructure  for  her  economy. 
I  call  on  you  to  vote  for  safe  roads  and 
bridges  for  our  citizens. 

Let's  keep  our  people  working.  Let's 
continue  the  process  of  rebuilding 
America's  roads.  Let's  vote  to  override 
the  veto. 


whol^  concept  of  the  rights  of  the  In-    the  negative  consequences  of  the  Iran- 
dividi 

Su^n,  may  I  say  this  to  you— a  Job 
well  4  one.  Susan  Butcher. 


COMMENDING  SUSAN  BPTCHim. 
WINNER  OF  THE  IDITEROD 
RACE 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remaiks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  honor  that  I  stand  in 
this  well  today  and  recognize  another 
great  sport.  Not  only  does  Indiana 
have  sports,  but  Alaska  has  Just  fin- 
ished the  greatest  sport  of  all,  the 
longest  race  left  to  mankind— a  race 
that  covers  1,100  miles  that  was  fin- 
ished in  a  little  less  than  11  days,  a 
little  over  100  miles  a  day. 

We  are  now  selling  T-shirts  in 
Alaska  that  say:  "Alaska— Where  men 
are  men,  and  women  win  the  Idlterod 
race." 

Today  I  speak  in  honor  of  Susan 
Butcher.  Not  only  has  she  won  it  once, 
she  has  won  it  twice,  2  years  in  a  row. 
She  has  won  it  more  times  than  any 
other  person  other  than  Rick  Swen- 
son. 

This  is  an  honor  only  for  the  lady 
but  for  the  dogs  that  she  has  driven. 
She  has  been  noticed  for  her  Idndness, 
for  her  leadership,  and  her  caring  for 
her  animate. 

This  Is  a  great  remaining  sport  that 
challenges  the  individual,  that  chal- 
lenges Alaska,  and  that  challenges  the 
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UNE  PASSENGER  EQUITY 
ACT 

(Mi.  DxFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
perm  sslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minu  «  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  9  years 
ago  Congress  deregulated  the  airline 
industry  in  order  to  increase  consumer 
choice  and  open  the  market  to  new 
business.  This  has  not  been  the  long- 
term  result. 

Since  1978,  235  carriers  have  been 
certified.  However,  only  75  are  certi- 
fied foday.  Of  those  75.  9  airlines  con- 
trol <4  percent  of  the  revenue-passen- 
ger-iAlles.  This  industry  is  not  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1978  and  continues  to 
change  with  each  merger. 

As  fare  wars  escalate,  customer  serv- 
ice tands  to  pay  the  price.  Let's  make 
one  Very  important  point  clear,  de- 
regulation was  intended  to  deregulate 
routes  and  rates,  not  consimier  service. 
It  is  time  that  consimiers  stopi)ed 
being  the  victims  and  instead  were  the 
beneficiaries  of  deregulation. 

Today,  Senator  Howard  Mktz- 
ENBA0I  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  addresses  the  problems  most 
often  experienced  by  airline  consum- 
ers. I 

Tn  Airline  Passenger  Equity  Act 
woiup  give  consiuners  a  place  to  go  to 
get  information  on  an  airline's  per- 
formance in  the  areas  of:  luggage  de- 
liver '.  on  time  take  off  and  arrivals, 
bumi  ting.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port) tion  would  be  required  to  create 
a  tott-free  hotline  to  give  information 
and  assist  with  complaints.  Other  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  would  protect  con- 
sumers from  misleading  advertising, 
make  airline  policies  and  performance 
accessible  and  easy  to  read. 

Ian  sure  that  each  of  my  colleagues 
or  y<  ur  constituents  have  experienced 
frusi  ration  with  air  travel.  If  so,  I  urge 
then  to  cosponsor  the  Airline  Passen- 
ger 1  kiuity  Act. 


affair.  The  victims  of  this 
macho  eiercise  will  be  the  American 
people.  Ah  important  bill  that  repairs 
many  of  i  our  highways  and  bridges, 
that  is  tinder  budget,  that  provides 


nearly  1  million 
whelming 
never  see 


Jobs 


and  has 
bipartisan    support 
the  light  of  day. 


over- 
may 


HldHWAY  BILL  OVERRIDE  WINS 
ON  THE  MERITS 

(DA*.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
givei  1  pennission  to  address  the  House 
for  i  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Ml.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  rote  today  on  the  highway  bill  Is 
not  I  >n  the  merits  of  the  issue,  because 
the  Nation  clearly  needs  this  legisla- 
tion but  on  the  President's  political 
fortunes  and  his  efforts  to  trash  the 
Congress  for  partisan  political  advan- 
tagei 

Tlie  President  wants  to  show  that  he 
is  b  kck,  that  he  has  recovered  from 
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Whatevter  happened  to  the  Presi- 
dent's new  spirit  of  compromise  that 
he  has  promised  us  in  his  recent 
speech?  Whatever  happened  to 
Howard  Baker  and  the  new  White 
House  team  and  their  efforts  to  work 
with  the  Congress  rather  than  to 
fight?  Is  I  this  a  portent  of  things  to 
come?  Wfll  the  President  work  with  us 
on  the  budget,  on  trade,  on  arms  con- 
trol, or  will  it  be  confrontation  and  pa- 
ralysis for  the  remainder  of  his  term? 

Let  us  override  the  President  on  the 
highway  bill. 

Mr.  Specter,  late  last  week  the  U.S.  House 
and  Senate  passed  tt>e  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1987.  This  act,  carefully  worked 
out  over  many  months,  authorizes  highway 
and  publk^  transportation  programs  through 
fiscal  year  1991.  President  Reagan  has  threat- 
ened to  velo  the  biU  which  passed  by  a  407- 
to-17  vote  hi  the  House  and  by  79  to  17  in  the 
Senate.      | 

If  Congress  fails  to  override  the  PresMenf  s 
promised  veto,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  any 
resolution  of  the  highway/public  transportation 
funding  crisis  woukj  take  place  until  fall.  No 
funds  can  be  spent  from  annual  revenues  or 
the  highway  trust  fund,  which  includes  "transit 
penny"  of  the  Federal  gasoline  tax,  until  the 
issue  is  resolved.  If  ttie  veto  is  sustained,  the 
fdkjwing  irapacts  will  occur  to  New  Mexkx>: 

No  fund^  will  t>e  available  tfiis  year  for  ttie 
sectran  16ft>)(2)  program  whnh  provkies  vehi- 
cles and  other  equipment  for  spedaNzed  el- 
derty  and  handicapped  transportatk>n.  Over 
200  vehicles  have  been  purchased  in  the  past 
under  this  program  to  provkie  assistance  to 
the  ekierly  and  handk»pped.  Preliminary  indi- 
catKHis  are  ttiat  grant  applk^tkxts  totaling 
$900,0(X)  will  be  received  this  year.  In  past 
years,  N^  Mexk»  has  received  atxxjt 
$200,000  in  sectkxi  16(b)(2)  funds  annually. 

Sectkm  [is  funds  for  rural  areas  arxl  cities 
under  50,000  populatkm  in  future  years  will  t>e 
impacted  eittier  through  delays  or  reductk>ns 
in  amounts  availat>le  or  both.  Although  money 
is  available  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  the 
present  operators  throughout  New  Mexkx}  will 
be  compattng  among  themselves  and  with 
proposed  new  operatk>ns  for  a  small  state- 
wkJe  alkxatkxi.  Currently  available  funds  for 
sectk>n  If  distributk>n  are  $514,936  down 
from  $529^520  last  year.  Preliminary  letters  of 
intent  indicate  that  grant  applkatkxis  will  total 
$1,700,000. 

Section  9  funds  for  cities  like  Alt)uquerque, 
Santa  Fe.i  arxl  Las  Ouces  will  be  reduced. 
This  is  a  result  of  shifting  funding  for  sectkxt  9 
entirely  \wm  ger)eral  revenues  to  partialty 
from  general  revenues  and  partially  from  the 
highway  ^ust  fund  mass  transit  account 
Again,  tru^t  fund  moneys  cannot  be  spent  if 


the  present  bHI  is  vetoed.  A  new  bin  woukl 
have  to  be  written,  passed  and  signed  by  the 
PrasklenL 

Sectton  3  discretkxiary  mor>ey  for  capital 
projects — buses,  terminals,  maintenance  facili- 
ties— which  sectkxi  9  ar>d  sectk>n  18  opera- 
tors may  t>e  able  to  appty  for  will  also  not  be 
available.  Sectnn  3  is  funded  entirely  out  of 
the  mass  transit  account  of  the  highway  trust 
fund.  A  delay  in  resolving  tfiis  issue  until  fall 
wouki  mean  no  money  available  in  Albuquer- 
que ar>d  Las  Cruces  would  be  seriousty  ham- 
pered arKJ  proposed  devek)pnf>ent  of  a  transit 
system  in  Santa  Fe  woukl  be  threatened. 

Section  8  planning  money  in  Albuquerque, 
Santa  Fe,  Las  Ouces,  and  the  State  wouki 
not  be  available  this  year  forcing  senous 
delays  in  the  required  ongoing  planning  proc- 
ess in  these  cities. 

Failure  to  pass  the  Surface  Transportatk>n 
Act  of  1967  wouM  force  (k>ngress  to  write  an- 
ott)er  multiyear  autrhorizatkxi  bill,  or  conrie  up 
with  sonoe  short-term  interim  solutk>n.  Eittier 
of  ttiese  alternatives  woukl  probably  provkJe 
less  money  for  put)lic  transportatk>n. 

New  MexKO  lags  behind  other  States  in  the 
proviskxi  of  pubic  transportatx>n.  Stror>g 
demand  for  improving  and  exparxling  public 
transportatk>n  is  evkienced  in  many  ways.  For 
example,  the  numt>er  and  dollar  amount  of  re- 
quests for  Federal  assistar>ce  has  risen  every 
year  for  the  past  4  years.  At  the  same  time. 
Federal  assistance  has  decreased  by  over  20 
percent  The  Surface  Transportatk>n  Act  of 
1987  wouki  stat>ilize  the  authority  for  publk: 
transportatron  funding  for  the  next  5  years. 

Transportation  is  a  key  of  ecor>omk;  devel- 
opment Citizens  need  to  have  access  to  em- 
ptoyment  opportunities,  medk»l  and  social 
servKes,  shopping  and  recreatk>n.  For  ttie 
young,  for  senkx  citizens,  for  househokis  with- 
out automobiles,  and  for  those  who  desire  an 
alternative  mode,  publk:  transportatk)n  is  an 
essential  servk^.  Publk:  transportatk>n  rider- 
ship  has  grown  25  percent  natk>nally  in  the 
past  decade. 


safer  every  day;  a  pedestrian  walkway 
in  Pavilion,  NY,  which  will  protect  ele- 
mentary school  children  from  a  dan- 
gerous highway;  and  reconstruction  of 
the  Brooks  Avenue  bridge,  which  will 
deter  heavy  truck  traffic  from  travel- 
ing through  surrounding  residential 
neighborhoods. 

Unless  we  pass  this  bill,  the  greatest 
public  works  project  ever  tmdertak- 
en— the  42,000-mile  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
begun  30  years  ago— will  remain  in- 
complete. Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  both  Chambers  to  Join  me 
in  voting  for  growth.  Jobs,  safety,  and 
infrastructure.  Let  us  enact  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act  into  law. 


THE  VOTE  TO  OVERRIDE  THE 
VETO  OF  THE  HIGHWAY  BILL 

(Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  a  thriving 
American  economy,  in  support  of  full 
employment,  in  support  of  the  safety 
of  American  citizens,  and  in  support  of 
a  strong  national  infrastructure.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  veto 
override  and  enactment  into  law  of 
H.R.  2,  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act. 

The  reality  is  that  without  this  legis- 
lation, there  will  not  be  a  1987  high- 
way construction  season.  Some  $17  bil- 
lion in  construction  will  be  lost  to  the 
economy.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  will  lose  their  Jobs. 

CMtical  safety  needs  across  the 
Nation  will  go  unmet.  Three  projects 
in  my  district  alone  are  at  risk:  com- 
pletion of  the  "C;an  of  Worms"  which 
will   make   thousands   of   commuters 


THE  LOGIC  OF  LABELING  H.I(.  2 
A  "BUDGET-BUSTER" 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions, kept  this  country  out  of  un- 
necessary war.  It  was  true  at  Dien 
Bien  Phu  in  1954  in  the  Indochina 
War;  it  was  true  in  Hungary;  and  it 
was  true  in  the  1956  Mideast  War. 

Instead,  he  built  an  Interstate  High- 
way System.  Mr.  President  Eisenhow- 
er, somehow  I  have  faith  you  aie  lis- 
tening and  are  as  pu^ed  as  I  am  at 
the  proposition  that  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  is  a  budget-buster 
and  star  wars  is  not. 


COMPETITIVENESS  AND  COST 
CALL  FOR  HIGHWAY  BILL 
OVERRIDE 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  vetoed  the  highway  bill. 
As  we  consider  whether  to  override  or 
sustain  the  veto,  let  us  consider  the 
bill  with  regard  to:  First,  national  com- 
petitiveness; and  second,  budget  costs. 

Competitiveness  is  one  of  the  admin- 
istration's top  priorities.  The  Presi- 
dent's veto  to  scuttle  the  highway  bill, 
however,  is  anticompetitive.  Efficient 
transportation  and  an  adequate  infra- 
structure are  key  to  reducing  unit 
costs  of  goods  sold  here  and  abroad. 
More  than  35,000  bridges  in  the  feder- 
al system  are  now  structurally  defi- 
cient, 628  having  already  been  closed, 
and  many  thousands  of  miles  of  road 
are  substandard  and  need  upgrading. 

All  this  puts  us  at  a  national  com- 
petitive disadvantage  in  transporting 
American  goods.  The  5-year  highway 
bill  l>efore  us  would  put  us  on  an  im- 
portant, responsible  path  toward  im- 
proving our  competitive  position. 

Second,  let's  look  at  budget  cost. 
The  President  claims  that  Social  Secu- 
rity spending  can  never  be  a  budget- 
buster  because  it  is  funded  by  the 


trust  fund,  but  he  doesn't  I4>ply  that 
reasoning  to  the  highway  trust  fund. 
More  significantly,  this  bill  reduces 
highway  spending  below  the  levels  of 
1985  and  1986  by  12  and  10  percent,  re- 
spectively. It  is  entirely  imder  the 
Gramm-Rudman  1987  budget  limits. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  a  surplus  of 
almost  $10  billion  in  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

In  January,  the  President  htmaelf 
proposed  a  $68.5  billion.  5-year  high- 
way program— a  level  only  $300  mil- 
lion, or  $60  million  a  year,  or  25  cents 
per  person— less  than  a  bill  he  now 
caUs  too  expensive.  That  miniscule  dif- 
ference indicates  the  veto  is  really  a 
political  veto.  Political  vetoes  are  a 
luxury  our  highway  system  cannot 
afford. 

Let  us  not  Jeopardize  800.000  Jobs; 
let  us  not  postpone  upgrading  our 
transportation  system;  let  us  not  un- 
dermine our  national  goal  of  competi- 
tiveness. Let  us  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  on  the  highway  bilL 


REBurrmG  the  president  on 

THE  HIGHWAY  BILL 

(Mr.  LEnxns  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  hisremartts.) 

BCr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  effort  to 
override  President  Reagan's  veto  of 
the  highway  biU  of  1987.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  I  believe 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  we  will  consider 
during  the  100th  Congress. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  righteous  indig- 
nation that  I  stand  here  to  rebut  the 
President.  Some  800.000  people  aroimd 
the  Nation  who  work  in  the  highway 
construction  industry  may  lose  their 
jobs  if  we  permit  this  veto  to  stand. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  you  have 
chosen  the  wrong  issue  to  show  you're 
back  in  the  saddle.  The  only  thing 
you're  doing  is  Jeopardizing  the  em- 
ployment of  thousands  of  Americans 
and  at  the  same  time  staggering  the 
economies  of  many  States  throughout 
the  Nation.  Moreover,  if  we  do  not  au- 
thorize this  money,  we  stand  to  kill 
the  highway  building  cycle  for  the 
curr«it  year. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia  more  than 
$300  million  for  construcUon  will  be 
lost  this  year.  Needless  to  say,  it  will 
devastate  our  economy.  The  bulk  of 
this  money  will  not  be  used  for  new 
roads  or  bridges.  But  Just  to  save  the 
roads  and  bridges  which  have  already 
been  built  which  are  in  dire  need  of 
repair.  I  challenge  members  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  send  a  strong 
signal  to  the  President  that  we  will 
not  Just  roll  over  and  play  dead  on  this 
issue:  instead  we  will  stand  up  for  the 
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people  beck  hoese  who  en  counting  on 
ue  to  provide  mte  roedi  aiid  Jobs. 


TOU  CAN  BVr  TOUR  SPRINO  PE- 
T01IXA8    OH    THIS    VOTE,    MR. 


(Mr.  RAVKNKL  eeked  end  wee  given 
IwiimleeiiMi  to  eddreee  the  Houae  for  1 
■etamte.)  

Mr.  RAVKNKL.  Mr.  4>eeker.  down 
where  I  eone  from  In  South  Cerollna. 
theee  le  e  little  ielend  town  called  the 
Ue  of  Ptine.  Moit  of  70U  have  prob- 
•biy  never  heerd  of  It  Muiy  thou- 
eeade  of  people  live  there.  It  has  no 
bridge  at  tte  own.  The  tcSks  who  live 
on  the  lile  of  Petane  have  to  use  a 
ifCrvMB  enother  Uand.  where 
le  only  a  funetknally  obsolete 
bridge  to  the  mainland 

FoUtieally  speaking,  there  is  no  way 
to  replaee  the  funotlanally  obaolete 
bridge.  Por  10  years,  mj  iHvdecessor 
and  the  Ooogreasman  before  him  have 
been  trying  to  get  a  demcmstration 
project  made  to  serve  this  little  island. 

Tou  can  bet  your  spring  petunias 
that  this  Ctmgressman  Is  gotam  to  vote 
to  oreiTlde  and  save  that  $1S.230.000. 
Preektent  Reagan?  "He  alnt  gonna  be 
lunnin'  In  1968;  but  I  am." 


TODAY  WE  VOTE  TO  FREE  A 
HOSTAGE-THE  HIGHWAT  BILL 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  adced  and  was 
given  pennlsslon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hie  remarks.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  we  vote  to  free  a  hostage.  The 
highway  bin  has  been  vetoed  to  hold  it 
hoetage  and  use  It  as  ransom  for  the 
Preakknt's  tarnished  popularity. 

I  am  oxifident  that,  on  the  merits. 
the  House  wOl  vote  to  override:  but  if 
we  do  not,  the  White  House  surely 
should  not  claim  victory  when  hardly 
a  third  of  this  body  support  the  Presi- 
dent. 

A  bipartisan  majority  oppose  the 
veto  as  bad  public  ptMcy.  In  fact,  we 
have  had  only  <me  person  speak  in 
fftivor  of  the  President's  veto  during 
this  entire  1-minute  speedi  period. 

nie  vote  oa  the  veto  should  not  be 
treated  as  It  has  been  by  the  White 
Hbuee.  as  an  athletic  contest:  "Win 
one  for  the  President."  It  is  a  major 
puhtte  pidicy  issue  that  wHl  decide  the 
future  of  our  Nati<m's  transportation 
Intraetnieture. 

Members"  should  have  the  long-term 
economk!  well-being  of  the  Nation  at 
heart  when  they  vote  today,  not  the 
short-term  political  fMtunes  of  the 
President. 
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The  highway  bill  we  will  vote  on 
does  not  bust  the  budget;  it  is  well 
within  the  budget.  It  spends  less  each 
year  than  the  highway  trust  fimd 
takes  In.  almost  $2  blllkm  less.  In  fact 


there  is  $10  billion  in  user  taxes,  un- 
spent languishing  in  the  highway 
trust  fund,  covering  up  $10  billion  of 
the  Reagan  deficit  and  not  building 
hlghwajn  or  repairing  bridges  for  the 
people  who  paid  those  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  a  vote  to  over- 
ride t|iat  ill-considered  veto. 


March  SI,  1987 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SATEL- 
UT^  TELEVISION  FAIR  MAR- 
KBTINO  ACn* 

(Mi  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

MrjTAXTZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleas^  to  introduce  major  new  satel- 
lite television  viewing  rights  legisla- 
tion for  all  consumers  including  h<»ne 
satellite  television  dlshowners  today 
with  my  respected  colleagues  Svm 
Gkboc,  CoAKLxm  Rosa,  and  Johh  Paul 
HAMilxRSCHifiDT,  and  some  30  other 
cosponsors. 

legislation  encourages  the  mar- 
ketpl^  delivery  of  scrambled  satellite 
servides  while  placing  limitations  on 
the  ibillty  of  publicly  funded  pro- 
gramiiers  to  deny  their  programming 
to  diiviowners. 

Out  bill  is  the  result  of  investigation 
and  two  sets  of  hearings  last  year 
during  which  we  were  assured  by  dis- 
tribulors  that  the  marketplace  was 
rapidly  woiklng  out  the  problems 
facin$  consiuiers  who  use  satellite 
dishe$.  That  has  not  occurred. 

Oui  bill  does  not  prohibit  scram- 
bling] Those  who  choose  to  scramble 
their  I  signals  may  do  so— they  must 
simpli^  establish  reasonable  business 
stancbrds  which  do  not  discriminate  in 
prices,  terms  or  conditions— to  ensure 
that  services  will  be  available  to  dish- 
owners. 

Our  legislation  charges  the  FCX; 
with  establishing  uniform  encryptl<m 
stancku^— so  consumers  will  not  have 
to  purchase  many  different  decoding 
devicfs. 

Witti  some  2  million  home  Earth  sat- 
ellite! dishes  throughout  the  Nation, 
we  nied  legislation  to  ensure  access  to 
progiJMnmlng.  Our  legislation  will  ben- 
efit {consumers  by  giving  them  a 
choic 

I  uige  our  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
this  wdportant  effort. 


fOTETO  OVERRIDE  THE 
WILL  INCREASE  SAFETY, 
JOBS,  AND  DEMAND  FOR 
STEEL  PRODUCTS 

(Mf.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
glveni  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)    

lix.  ViaCUOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
President  of  the  Indiana  Society  of 
Washington.  I  would  also  like  to  con- 
gratijlate  Indiana  University  but  espe- 
cialla  point  out  to  this  House  not  so 


much  their  skills  in  athletic  endeavors, 
but  also  tiie  fine  academic  institution 
that  it  represents,  not  only  in  the  city 
of  Bloomington,  but  throughout  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

My  real  purpoee  for  my  1  minute, 
however.  Is  to  ask  all  Members  of  this 
body  to  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  The  bill  was  fashioned  by 
the  Comiplttee  on  Public  Woiks  and 
,tion  and  is  a  responsible 
one.  It  is  4nder  the  1986  bud«et.  There 
will  be  more  money  in  the  trust  fund 
after  the  extension  of  the  authoriza- 
tion period  than  we  have  in  the  fund 
at  this  present  time. 

Addltlofally.  I  would  address  the 
safety  question.  The  President  has 
complained  about  the  demonstration 
aspects  of  this  program.  However, 
there  are  |two  demonstration  programs 
in  northwest  Indiana  and  both  are 
vital  to  the  safety  of  aU  people  travel- 
ing in  interstate  commerce  in  our  soci- 
ety. Therf  is  one  interchange  that  can 
accommodate  35,000  vehicles;  there 
are  now  70,000  vehicles  that  use  that 
interchan^.  It  desperately  needs  to  be 
recoE 

So  thl^  is  a  bill  that  deals  with 
safety,  this  is  a  bill  that  deals  with  em- 
ployment] and  not  Just  for  those  who 
worii  on  highway  construction 
projects.  I 

Steel  represents  an  extremely  impor- 
tant component  in  highway  construc- 
tion and  reconstruction.  Steel  in  this 
country  has  been  decimated.  We  need 
those  highway  construction  projects 
started  this  year  to  increase  demand 
for  thosei  steel  products.  I  ask  all  of 
my  oolle|gues  to  Join  with  me  in 
voting  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
President 
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A  VOTE  JTO  OVERRIDE  WILL  RE- 
LIEVE THE  GRIDIXXrK  NOW 
EXPERIENCED  IN  OUR  CITIES 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
hope  theJHouse  will  strongly  override 
the  Presklent's  veto  of  the  highway 
and  trani^t  bill.  We  need  this  bill.  It  is 
not  frivolous.  It  is  funded  by  the  gas 
tax  that  we  all  pay  Just  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rebuilding  our  roads  and  tran- 
sit systems. 

The  President  calls  this  bill  poik. 
Well,  I  invite  him  to  my  district  to  sit 
next  to  nje  in  my  car  during  rush  hour 
to  personally  witness  the  gridlock  that 
we  have,  gridlock  that  will  be  relieved 
by  this 

Mr, 
is  beef. 
Uon's 
Presidmi 

And  if 
President 


dent,  this  bill  is  not  pork;  it 
Job  is  to  rebuild  the  Na- 

ways,  not  to  rebuild  the 
s  image. 

ou  really  think  about  it  the 
s  image  would  fair  far  better 


If  he  were  with  this  Congress  rather 
than  against  it. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  GIVE  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
IN  U.S.  TERRITORIES  THE 
RIGHT  TO  VOTE  FOR  PRESI- 
DENT AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  DC  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  Di  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  70  years 
ago  today  this  country  acquired  its 
newest  territory  in  the  Caribbean,  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands  which 
had  been  Danish  possession  until 
March  31,  1917. 

These  islands  have  come  a  long  way 
in  70  years.  We  have  become  a  vital 
center  for  U.S.  activity  in  the  eastern 
Caribbean— attracting  1.3  million  visi- 
tors a  year,  and  offering  modem  busi- 
ness facilities  and  a  university  that 
educates  thousands  of  students  from 
the  region. 

Politically,  we  also  have  progressed 
from  colonial  status  to  substantial 
self-government.  We  gained  U.S.  dti- 
senship  in  1927,  elected  our  first  uni- 
fied legislature  in  1954,  then  elected  a 
Governor  in  1970  and  a  delegate  to 
this  Congress  in  1972. 

Now— with  the  delegates  from  Guam 
and  American  Samoa  and  more  than 
110  cosponsors— we  seek  another  basic 
right.  Today,  on  this  70th  anniversary, 
we  introduce  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  giving 
American  citizens  in  the  U.S.  territo- 
ries the  right  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President. 

There  is  no  reason  why  U.S.  citizens 
should  have  to  give  up  this  fimdamen- 
tal  right  Just  because  they  live  in  a 
UJ3.  territory.  I  ask  for  your  support 
to  ensure  that  Americans  in  the  terri- 
tories get  to  exercise  the  full  right  of 
their  U.S.  citizenship. 


way  bill  today,  to  vote  for  a  billion  dol- 
lars more  tomorrow  in  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill.  I  cannot 
believe  it.  The  administration's  poli- 
cies have  to  be  in  disarray  to  bring  this 
up  at  this  time  to  ask  us  to,  in  effect 
to  ask  the  party  to  oppose  the  rule 
and  ask  for  a  billion  dollars  more  to- 
morrow for  a  State  Department  au- 
thorization. 

Our  committee  did  an  excellent  Job 
on  this  bill.  We  provided  continuing 
authorization  levels  from  last  year,  we 
worked  with  the  minority  and  the  ma- 
jority and  I  might  say  that  until  20 
minutes  before  the  committee  met 
even  my  ranking  minority  member 
had  not  been  notified  of  this  astoimd- 
ing  request.  Here  we  are  asked  not  to 
vote  for  a  highway  bill,  but  we  are 
asking,  or  we  are  going  to  be  asked  if 
we  get  this  rule  that  the  administra- 
tion 1b  now  opposing  because  of  insuf- 
ficient fxmding,  for  an  additional  bil- 
lion dollars  tomorrow  for  the  State 
Department  authorization. 

Something  has  gone  awry.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  consider  this  as  they  vote 
today,  knowing  that  if  we  get  this  rule 
what  they  are  going  to  be  asked  by  the 
administration  to  do  tomorrow. 


ADMINISTRATION  VETOES 

HIGHWAY     BILL     "TODAY     BUT 
REQUESTS     ADDITIONAL     BIL- 
LION DOLLARS  TOMORROW 
(Mr.  IdCA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.)  ^ 

Mr.  MICA.  itr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  might  say  my  colleagues 
on  each  side  of  the  aisle  and  in  the 
other  body,  I  hope  you  will  listen  up. 
We  have  Just  had  an  astounding 
action  taking  place  here  in  this  House 
a  few  moments  ago.  We  were  to  go 
before  the  Rules  Committee  and  seek 
a  rule  for  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill,  $3.9  billion.  We  have 
Just  received  word  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  opposing  the  rule  because 
there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  bill 
and  will  be  asking  you,  if  we  get  this 
rule  tomorrow,  and  keeping  in  mind 
that  they  want  you  to  veto  the  high- 


UNTTE  IN  SUPPORT  OP  COMMU- 
NITY DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK 
GRANTS  AND  URBAN  CEN- 
TERED PROGRAMS 

(Mi.  lAAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

BCr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
move  ahead  with  the  painful  and  diffi- 
cult task  of  meeting  our  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  targets,  It  is  imperative 
that  our  Nation's  local  governments- 
such  as  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County,  KY,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  in  the  Congress— retain  pro- 
grams which  are  vital  to  their  econom- 
ics today  and  for  the  years  ahead. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  last  year 
when  efforts  to  revive  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  failed.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  by  me  and  others  in  the  House 
who  recognized  the  Importance  of  rev- 
enue sharing  funding  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  essential  and  necessary  local 
services. 

The  cities  and  localities  are  doing 
their  best  to  respond  to  the  shrinking 
pot  of  Federal  dollars  available  to 
them.  But.  to  squeeze  any  more— Just 
when  the  rug  has  been  pulled  out 
from  under  them  by  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue sharing  and  other  Federal  fimds— 
could  strain  local  governments  and 
local  budgets  past  the  point  of  being 
able  to  fill  in  any  of  the  r^  of  tears  in 
the  safety  net. 

I  salute  the  noble  efforts  being  made 
by  Representative  Bill  Gray,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Budget  Committee, 


to  preserve  strong,  vital  urban  compo- 
nents in  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget- 
such  as  the  Ckmmiunlty  Development 
Block  QnsA  Ptxygnm  and  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  Program. 

Mayor  Abramaon.  who  is  a  oodiair 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayor's 
Task  Force  in  the  Reauthorization  of 
Community  Devel<Hmient  Bkoeik 
Grants,  has  been  a  forceful  and  articu- 
late advocate  of  urban  programs  both 
at  home  and  here  in  Washington. 

I  hope  we  heed  Mayor  Abramsm's 
words  and  unite  in  support  of  commu- 
nity development  blo^  grants  and  the 
other  urban-centered  programs  when 
the  fiscal  year  1988  budget  reaches  the 
floor  later  this  spring. 

I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Raooan  at 
this  point  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
Honorable  Jerry  Abramson.  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Louisville,  which  further 
disaiBses  this  situation. 

CiTT  or  LocismLX, 
OfVICS  or  THE  Matoi. 
LouUviOe.  KY.  MarOi  24. 1997. 
Hon.  ROMAMO  L.  Mazzoli. 
Raybum  Home  Office  BuiUUng. 
Waahington,  DC. 

DsAA  CoiraKnsitAK  Mabcoli:  As  you  well 
know,  the  Houae  Budset  Committee  !■  In 
the  prooeas  of  finalizinc  its  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. I  appreciate  very  much  the  effort*  of 
that  committee  to  construct  a  budget  blue- 
print that  is  fair  And  equltaUe  and  yet  at- 
tempts to  meet  the  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs  targets.  The  committee  wHl  also  deter- 
mine if  some  form  of  revenue  enhanownent 
is  possible,  M  well  as  make  the  necessary 
but  unfortunate  program  cuts  In  order  to 
meet  those  targets. 

Among  the  many  worthy  and  suooeasful 
programs  on  the  choM>ing  block  are  CDBO, 
UDAO  and  EDA.  Each  one  of  these  vital 
urban  development  programs  provides  Lou- 
isville with  essential  funds  that  aUow  us  to 
provide  our  dtlaens  with  services  that  ad- 
dress a  wide  variety  of  basic  human  needs. 

Cities  have  already  suffered  the  brunt  at 
recent  federal  budget  cuts— a  68  percent  cut 
in  urban  programs  over  the  last  sevoal 
years.  As  a  result,  cities  like  LoulsvlUe  are 
faced  with  greater  demands  for  services 
with  fewer  funds  to  provide  them. 

The  CDBQ  program  in  particular  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  programs  In 
the  revltallntlon  of  Louisville.  There  are 
hundreds  of  examples  of  how  CDBO  funds 
are  used  in  Louisville  and  other  Kentucky 
cities  to  provide  human  needs  seivlccs  to 
low  and  moderate  income  people. 

I  implore  you  to  fully  consider  this  crttleal 
program  of  the  federal-dty  partnership  as 
you  undertake  your  budget  deUboatkniB 
and  discuss  issues  with  Budget  Committee 
members.  Simply  put.  Kentucky  dtles 
cannot  afford  a  reduction  in  funding  In  this 
indispensable  program. 
Sincerely, 

Jsaav  E.  Aaasnaoii, 

Mator. 
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OVERRIDE  THE  PRESIDENrS 
VETO  OF  THE  HIGHWAY  BILL 
(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.) 
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Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Qptaktr.  It 
■eems  that  every  worthy  cause  today 
haa  10016  boieflt.  First,  there  is  the 
Band  Aid;  thm  there  is  the  Farm  Aid; 
and  I  gueas  what  we  are  dealing  with 
today  is  highway  aid. 

We  are  fluting  an  behalf  of  the 
American  driver.  In  my  State  of  South 
Carolina,  in  my  district,  we  are  desper- 
ate for  aoceas  highways.  We  have 
people  who  are  out  of  Jobs  in  my  dis- 
trict because  we  do  not  have  the  access 
to  attract  new  Jobs  and  new  industry. 

TUs  bOl  today,  the  highway  bill.  wiU 
mean  $148  million  to  my  State  of 
South  Candina.  This  will  go  but  a 
small  way  in  meeting  our  needs,  but 
this  is  a  start 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  Join  with 
me  today  in  voting  to  override  the 
Fresldait's  veto  of  the  highway  bill. 


omi^assionate  without  the  public  rela- 
Uaai  hoc\is-poctis  of  the  wizard. 

Waile  it  might  be  exhilarating  and 
excitfng  for  some  to  think  they  can  re- 
capttu«  the  magic  of  a  wondrous 
dreatnland  in  which  roads  appears  out 
of  nowhere  without  having  to  be  paid 
for,  liore  realistic  and  sober  minds  will 
recognize  that  back  in  Kansas— and 
elsewhere  across  America— the  people 
neeq  and  deserve  better,  safer  roads 
and  bridges  and  mass  transit. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
SYRACUSE  AND  INDIANA 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
pomlaslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  proud 
alumnus  of  Syracuse  University,  I  rise 
to  congratulate  the  University  of  Indi- 
ana basketball  team,  its  coaches,  its 
supporters  in  this  House  and  around 
the  country  for  the  national  champi- 
onship which  they  gained  last  night.  It 
was  truly  an  outstanding  achievement. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  cele- 
tnvte  the  magnificent  accomplishment 
of  the  Syracuse  University  basketball 
team,  which  came  within  1  point  of 
achieving  that  national  championship 
itself.  SklllftiUy  coached  by  Jim  Boe- 
heim.  underdogs  down  to  the  end. 
they  played  with  heart  and  skill.  They 
wUl  be  badi  again  next  year. 

CcMogratulations  to  both  Syracuse 
and  Indiana. 


THE  GREAT  AND  POWERFUL 
WIZARD 

(Mr.  WHEAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,) 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  Re- 
publicans seem  to  think  the  road  back 
to  a  restored  Presidency  is  paved  with 
vetoes. 

The  Pat  Buchanan  veto  strategy 
sounds  a  lot  like  wishful  thinking.  It's 
kind  of  like  the  yellow  brick  road  back 
to  the  magical  land  of  Oz  ruled  by  the 
great  and  powerful  wizard  in  the 
White  House. 

Seme  Republicans  seem  to  think 
they  need  this  great  and  powerful 
wizard  in  order  to  find  their  courage, 
to  show  they  have  a  heart  and  a  brain. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  407  House 
Members  and  79  Senators  who  voted 
for  the  highway  biU  in  the  first  place 
will  not  quake  and  tremble  before  the 
great  Oz.  I  hope  they  will  realize  that 
they  can  be  courageous  and  smart  and 


TDy  E 


TO  SAY  NO  TO  PAKISTANI 
NUCLEAR  BOKfB 

(lid  r.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
pero  Jssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mini  ite.)      

Ml .  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
can 1  mclear  arms  policy  rests  on  three 
prin  liples:  nuclear  stability,  American 
cred  bility,  and  arms  control  verifica- 
tion. We're  ignoring  all  three  in  Paki- 
sUmi 

Tt^  looming  nuclear  arms  race  be- 
tween Pakistan  and  India  means  un- 
precedented peril.  Pakistan  and  India 
can  build  nuclear  bombs.  But  they 
can't  build  secure  second-strike  deliv- 
ery systems,  and  geography  gives  them 
no  warning  time.  If  they  build  bombs, 
a  siiiall  border  crisis  could  quickly 
becofne  a  nuclear  war. 

So;  much  for  nuclear  stability. 

Wf've  made  our  nonprollferation 
poliqy  clear  as  day  to  General  Zia.  And 
General  Zia  has  thimibed  his  nose  at 
us,  while  getting  F-16's,  Harpoon  mis- 
siles, and  Abrams  tanks. 

So  much  for  American  credibility. 

Now.  General  Zia  did  promise  Presi- 
dent Reagan  he  wouldn't  produce 
weapons  grade  uranium.  But  he  has 
beeq  lying,  and  we  have  taken  no  steps 
to  ehsure  compliance  with  the  agree- 
mem. 

So|much  for  verification. 

Mf.  Speaker,  we  can  stop  the  Paki- 
stani nuclear  bomb  if  we  stand  firmly 
by  dur  principles,  rather  than  letting 
(ien^ral  Zia  bully  us.  Aid  to  the 
Afghan  rebels  is  a  red  herring:  Paki- 
stan, will  support  them  regardless  of 
what  we  do.  It's  in  their  own  interest. 

It's  time  to  say  no  to  the  Pakistani 
nuclear  bomb. 


IDING  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
VETO 

(Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  i  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  lemarks.)  

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  all  Members  to  support  the 
modon  to  override  the  President's  veto 
on  9.R-  2,  the  Surface  Transportation 
and  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1987. 

The  substitute  administration  biU 
would  cost  35,000  jobs  annually  over 
the  next  5  years.  In  fact,  the  failure  to 
pas4  a  highway-transit  bill  will  result 
in  l|he  loss  of  800,000  Jobs  for  this 


fiscal  yeir  alone.  The  State  of  Texas 
would  lose  about  16,000  Jobs  as  well  as 
an  apportionment  of  nearly  $900  mil- 
lion. In  jparticiilar,  my  congressional 
district  will  lose  $13  million  in  essen- 
tial highway  funding. 

The  Prcsident  contends  that  H.R.  2 
is  a  budget-buster.  However,  the  dem- 
onstration projects  that  he  so  vehe- 
mently Objects  to  constitute  only  1 
percent  of  the  bill's  total  $88  billion 
authorization. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  Join  me  in 
overriding  this  veto. 


H.R.  1777- FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

(Mr.  IIATTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  And  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.^ 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not 
intended  to  take  this  1  minute,  but  in 
view  of  what  has  been  said  here  con- 
cerning tihe  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization Act  and  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration thereon,  I  think  that  I 
had  better  take  this  time. 

We  haid  this  matter  before  us  this 
morning  I  in  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  adminis- 
tration opposed  this  act,  not  for  one 
reason,  insufficient  funding,  as  was 
emphasised  here  Just  a  few  moments 
ago  on  tlie  floor,  but  for  six  reasons. 
Six  reasons. 

Let  me  read  those  six  reasons.  The 
administration  would  support  HJl. 
1777  if  amended  to  increase  fimding  to 
conform  |to  the  levels  requested  by  the 
administration,  which  are  essential  to 
an  effective  foreign  affairs  program; 
two,  dejlete  earmarking  provisions 
which  wpuld  unduly  limit  Presidential 
discretiori  and  flexibility;  three,  delete 
section  134,  which  creates  an  unneces- 
sary Bui-eau  of  South  Asian  Affairs 
that  wonld  reduce  fimding  for  other 
importaqt  programs;  four,  delete  sec- 
tion 144^  which  expands  the  Foreign 
Service  (jrrievance  Board  authority,  be- 
cause these  amendments  are  inappro- 
priate afid  would  infringe  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State's  management  au- 
thority; five,  delete  the  part  of  section 
142  thai  would  provide  unwarranted 
benefits  ifor  certain  former  spouses  of 
still-livii^  participants  imlike  civil 
service  retirement  where  such  benefits 
have  never  been  provided  on  a  retroac- 
tive basts  or  without  deduction  from 
the  benefit  of  the  participant;  and  six, 
delete  s^tion  303,  contractor  require- 
ments, vhich  would  give  American 
firms  prjference  in  Voice  of  American 
modernisation  projects  because  it  is 
counter  to  the  administration's  policy 
of  promoting  free  trade,  would  restrict 
competition,  and  would  raise  costs. 

I  thlnlt  the  House  is  entitled  to  luiow 
these  ot  ler  five  reasons  in  addition  to 
the  one  «t  forth  previously. 


AUTHORIZING        1987        SPECIAL 

OLYMPICS    TORCH    RELAY    TO 

BE    RUN    THROUGH    CAPITOL 

GROUNDS 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  91)  authorizing  the  1987 
Special  Olympics  Torch  Relay  to  be 
nm  through  the  Ci4>itol  Grounds,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Cietk.  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current rraoluti^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
America  Samoa? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  but  I  take  this  time 
for  the  purpose  of  yielding  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  American  Samoa  [Mr. 
Stmu],  for  an  explanation  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

D  1330 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding,  and  I  also 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  coopera- 
tion on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 91  authorizes  the  1987  Special 
Olympics  Torch  Relay  to  be  run 
throiigh  the  Capitol  Grounds  as  part 
of  the  journey  of  the  Special  Olympics 
spring  games  at  Gallaudet  University 
in  the  District  of  Coliuibia.  on  or 
about  May  29,  1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ciurently  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  law  prohibiting  torch- 
es from  being  carried  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds.  The  Congress  did  pass  spe- 
cial legislation  in  1984  so  that  the 
Olympic  torch  could  be  carried 
through  the  Capitol  Grounds  on  its 
way  to  the  Olympics  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  agsJ^  in  1986  for  the  Special 
Olympics  held  at  Gallaudet  Universi- 
ty. This  resolution  does  the  same 
thing  for  the  Special  Olympics  to  be 
held  at  Gallaudet  University  in  1987. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Special  Olympics, 
founded  in  1968  by  Eunice  Kennedy 
Shriver,  provides  year-round  training 
and  competition  to  any  individual  age 
8  or  older  who  is  mentally  retarded. 
Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  very  positive  step  toward  pro- 
moting interest  in  the  Special  Olym- 
pics and  I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  add  that  this  resoluti<m  has 
been  cleared  by  the  leadership  on  oiu* 
side.  The  Special  Olympics  Torch 
Relay  to  be  held  in  Washington  in 
May  certainly  deserves  our  support 
and  is  just  one  part  of  a  nationwide 
effort.  The  Diplomatic  Security  Serv- 
ice is  to  be  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts in  organizing  this  year's  relay 
and  I  am  pleased  to  support  this  legis- 


lation which  will  lead  to  a  successful 
D.C.  run. 

Mr.  MIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  trrtroducad  this  concurrent  resolution 
which  will  authorize  the  1987  Special  Oym- 
pics  Law  Enforcement  Torch  Run  to  use  the 
U.S.  (Capitol  Grounds  for  its  torch-lighting 
ceremony,  thereby  initiating  the  Special  Oym- 
pics  Torch  Retay  loading  from  the  (Dapitol  to 
(aallaudet  University  for  the  19B7  Special 
Olympics  spring  games. 

Founded  in  1968  by  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriv- 
er, the  Special  Olympics  Program  offers  year- 
round  trairNog  and  competition  in  14  official 
sports  to  any  indMdual  with  mental  retarda- 
tion, age  8  and  up.  More  than  1  mHKon  ath- 
letes in  over  20,(XX)  communities  in  the  United 
States  artd  SO  foreign  countries  participate  in 
Special  Olympics.  Aproximately  900  athletes 
will  compete  in  the  D.C.  spring  games  in  five 
areas:  Aquatics,  track  and  fieW,  gymnastics, 
volleyball,  and  Softball. 

I  am  pleaaed  that  the  Diplomatk:  Security 
Service  has  been  given  tfie  opportunity  to  co- 
ordinate ttws  year's  run  and  to  continue  the 
fine  traditwn  of  District  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts on  behatf  of  Special  Olympics. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  this  program,  I  am 
honored  to  offer  this  legislation  which  will 
assist  in  drawing  greater  attentk}n  to  tf>e  im- 
portance of  the  SpBCial  Olympics  Games  and 
to  the  partKtpation  of  over  900  mentally  re- 
tarded youngsters  in  tf>e  D.C.  games  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the  Ck>NGRES- 
siONAL  Record  a  copy  of  a  press  release  dis- 
tributed t>y  ttw  Bureau  of  Diplomatk:  Security 
detailing  the  law  enforcement  torch  run  for  ttie 
1987  D.C.  Special  Olymp«s: 
Statk  DKPAxniKirT  OmciAL  Nahkd  Dibxc- 

TOK   or  D.C.   SpBCIAL   OlTHFICS   IjAW   Em- 

poRcmxirT  ToBCB  Rim 

WASRHfOTOM.— Lou  Schwartz,  Director  of 
the  State  DeparUnent's  Diplomatic  Security 
Service,  has  l>een  named  Director  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Torch  Run  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Special  Olympics,  to  l>e 
held  May  29. 1987. 

The  D.C.  Law  Enforcement  Torch  Rxm  is 
part  of  a  nationwide  series  of  runs  to  l>enefit 
the  world's  largest  sports  program.  Special 
Oljonplcs.  for  persons  with  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

This  spring,  an  estimated  15,000  law  en- 
forcement officers  will  run  Intra-state  relajrs 
carrying  the  lighted  Special  Olympics 
Torch,  with  local  residents  pledging  monies 
per  runner  to  benefit  Special  Olympics.  The 
D.C.  run  will  culminate  at  the  opening  cere- 
monies for  D.C.'s  Special  Olympic  Spring 
Oames  which  will  l>e  held  on  May  29-30  on 
the  campus  of  Gallaudet  University. 

As  D.C.  Torch  Run  Director.  Schwartz  Is 
responsible  for  planning  the  route,  recruit- 
ing runners  and  coordinating  local  fund 
raising  efforts. 

The  EHplomatic  Security  Service  Is  sup- 
porting this  ym^  Law  Enforcement  Torch 
ttxm,  iiiMiiHiiailnf  aa  estimated  40  federal 
and  district  law  eaf  orcement  agencies. 

"I  am  pleaaed  that  the  Diplomatic  Securi- 
ty Service  has  the  opportunity  to  coordinate 
this  year's  run  and  carry  on  the  fine  exam- 
ple the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tot>acco  and 
Firearms  did  In  1086."  Schwarta  said.  "We 
hope  to  involve  900  ruimers  and  raise 
$10,000  for  the  D.C.  Special  Olympics." 

Founded  In  1968  by  Eunice  Keimedy 
Shriver,  Special  Olympics  offers  year  round 
training    and    competition    In    14    official 


sports  to  any  individual  with  mental  retar- 
dation, age  8  and  up.  More  than  one  million 
athletes  In  over  20,000  communttles  in  the 
\3&.  and  M)  foreign  oountrtes  participate  in 
Special  Olympics.  Approximately  900  ath- 
letes will  compete  in  the  D.C.  Spring  Games 
In  five  areas:  aquatlci.  trsck  and  fleld.  gym- 
nastics, volleyball  and  softbaU. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae  in  support 
of  House  (Concurrent  ReeoUton  91,  sporv 
sored  by  tfw  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Fkxxia.  the  Honorable  Dan  \Mca,  which  au- 
thorizes the  1967  Special  Otymptes  Torch 
Relay  to  be  njn  through  the  cifiM  Grounds 
as  part  of  the  journey  of  ttw  SpecisI  Olympica 
torch  to  the  District  of  Cokjmbia  Special  O^ 
pics  (james  to  be  heM  at  Oslaudot  UniwersHy 
in  the  District  of  Cokjmbia  on  May  29,  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  D.C.  Law  Enforcement 
Torch  Run  is  part  of  s  natk)nwkto  series  of 
runs  to  benefit  the  world's  largest  sports  pro- 
gram. Special  Oympics,  for  persorw  with 
mental  retardatkxi.  The  Special  Otympics. 
founded  in  1968  by  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver, 
lias  proven  to  be  a  vary  worttiy  program  de- 
signed to  help  those  wtx>  are  most  dosenwig. 
The  Special  Oympks  Torch  Relay  is  a  very 
positive  step  toward  promotir>g  interest  in  ttie 
Special  Olympics,  while  also  raising  much 
needed  funds  to  ensure  ttiat  the  Special 
Olympics  experience  can  contirHje  to  grow. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
American  Samoa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  CoH.  Res.  91 

Resolved  by  the  Home  of  Representative* 
(the  Senate  concurring f, 

SECTION  1.  AUTHORIZATION  OP  RUNNING  OF  8PE- 
ClAL  OLYMPICS  TORCH  RELAY 
naOUGH  CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

On  May  29. 1987.  or  on  such  other  date  as 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  may  designate  Jointly,  the  1987  Spe- 
cial Olympics  Torch  ReW  may  be  run 
through  the  Capitol  Grounds,  as  part  of  the 
journey  of  the  Special  Olympics  torch  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Special  Olympics 
Spring  Games  at  Gallaudet  University  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

SBC  Z.  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  CAPITOL  POUCE 
BOAKD. 

The  Capitol  PoUce  Board  shaU  take  such 
action  w  may  l>e  necessary  to  carry  out  sec- 

Uon  1. 

SEC  S.  CONDITIONS  RELATING  TO  PHYSICAL  PR^- 
ARATION8. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  may  pre- 
scrn>e  conditions  for  physical  preparations 
for  ttoe  event  airthorized  by  section  1. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
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I  and  extend  their  remariu  on  the 
;  rioluttoo  Ju»t  agreed  to. 
The   8PKAKKR    pro    tonpore.    It 
Umn  obJeetlaB  to  the  requeit  of  the 
cenftknan  from  American  Samoa? 
There  was  no  ohjeetkio. 


8DRPACB  TRANSPORTATION 

AMD     UNIFORBf     RELOCATION 
ABBiaTAWCB     ACT     OP     1»67- 

VTO   laasAOE   from    the 

FREBIUEMT    OF    THE    UNITED 
STATES 

Ttut  SPEAKER  pro  tonimre  (Mr. 
HbTBt).  Pumiant  to  the  order  of  the 
Houae  of  Wedneaday.  March  25.  1987. 
the  unflniahed  buatneas  is  the  further 
eonrideratkm  of  the  veto  meaaage  of 
the  Preaident  of  the  United  States  on 
the  UU  (HJl.  2)  to  authorise  funds  for 
eanatruetlon  of  highways,  for  highway 
safety  programs,  and  for  mass  trans- 
pottatian  programs,  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove the  relocation  aii8lBt,ance  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  punxises. 

The  queation  is.  Will  the  House,  on 
reoonsideratlan.  pass  the  bill,  the  ob- 
Jeetiooa  of  the  Preaident  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding? 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  HowABD]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dajrs  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remains  on 
this  measure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
tha«  ohJeeUcm  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Sfteaket,  I  wish 
to  state  that  all  time  yielded  today  will 
be  tot  debate  purposes  only,  and. 
therefore.  I  yield,  for  debate  purposes 
only.  M  minutes  to  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
Poblle  Works  and  Transportation,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ham- 
MiSTHifTPT]  and.  Mr.  Speaker,  pend- 
ing that,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
dialrman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Surteoe  Tnuuportation.  the  gentle- 
man ttom  California  [Mr.  Amdkrsoh]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
RR.  2,  the  highway /transit  reauthor- 
iBitlonbllL 

RR.  2  passed  the  House  In  January 
on  a  vote  of  401  to  20.  On  February  20. 
while  we  were  in  conference.  Secretary 
Dole  wrote  me  a  letter,  a  letter  I  am 
confident  went  to  other  conferees  as 
wdL  This  was,  I  must  point  out.  the 
only  attempt  at  commnnlcatlon  that 
the  Secretary  had  with  me  during  con- 
ference. 

In  her  three-page  letter,  which  came 
appended  with  a  three-page  attach- 
tt.  ahe  raised  various  points  that 


I  want  to  make  it  crystal  dear  that 
on   atanost   every   single    point,    the 


Hous^  either  ad(vted  the  administra- 
tion'! position  or  moved  significantly 
in  thi  t  directiim. 

Wit  1  respect  to  what  she  referred  to 
as  "ipeeial  Interest"  demonstration 
projests.  we  reduced  additional  fund- 
ing f <  ir  theae  projects  substantially  in 
oraference.  by  over  33  percent.  She 
mentioned  the  LA  MetroraU.  Well,  to 
the  ertent  there  is  a  commitment  in 
this  I  111,  it's  not  spread  over  5  years  as 
with  he  firm  commitment  that  was  in 
the  initial  bUL  But  over  8  years,  sig- 
nlftcantly  reducing  the  amount  per 
year. 

She!  wanted  transit  authorizations 
cut.  'iftHl,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  con- 
ferral report  did  cut  funding  from 
the  Bfaas  transit  account  of  the  high- 
way tfust  fund  back  by  about  25  per- 
cent. ' 

On  page  2  of  her  letter,  the  Secre- 
tary aadd  she  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
the  transit  program  was  revised  so 
that  every  State  would  get  a  share 
from  the  transit  trust  fimd.  And  you 
know  what?  We  did  that  too.  I  didn't 
like  It.  I  am  not  persuaded  that  it  is 
sound  policy.  But  in  the  spirit  of  com- 
pmnfw.  this  bill  contains  a  blending 
proviglon  so  that  all  areas  over  50,000 
populkticm  will  not  get  transit  trust 
fund  money. 

Th4  Secretary  wanted  to  cut  author- 
izatio^is  and  obligations  from  the  high- 
way ijrogram.  We  swallowed  hard  and 
dldt^at. 

The  Secretary  said  we  should  ad- 
dress the  Buy  America  provisions  of 
the  House  bUL  Well,  we  retained  one 
in  a  n  modified  and  weakened  form,  and 
drops  Bd  another. 

Th<  Secretary  said  we  should  drop 
provii  ions  we  had  dealing  with  South 
Africi .  sanctions,  and  we  have. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Additional 
Interstate  Projects."  we  have  not  done 
a  great  deal  to  address  the  concern  ar- 
ticulated although  the  conference 
repoii  would  codify  an  agreement 
which  was  entered  into  between  her 
Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  issues 
raised  in  her  enclosure,  we  did  adopt 
the  Senate  provision  on  the  national 
q>eed|  limit,  we  did  address  toll  financ- 
ing in  a  manner  that  should  be  recog- 
nized by  one  and  all  as  a  reasonable 
compromise.  We  do  provide  for  the  ad- 
itive  release  of  interstate  con- 
ion  funds.  We  have  increased 
fimdi^  for  the  discretionary  bridge 
prognun.  We  will,  generally,  have  a 
match  requirement  in  the  emergency 
relief  I  program,  we  did  drop  our  so- 
transit-ice  procedure,  and  on 
and<m. 

lould  be  apparent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
re  gave  a  great  deal  in  confer- 
ence, that  we  came  much  closer  to  ac- 
cept!^ the  administration's  position 
on  a  I  wide  range  of  important  issues 
than  i  I  ever  thought  we  would,  or 
franMy.  than  I  would  have  preferred. 


And  then  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, agreed  to  the  conference  report  by 
a  vote  of  407  to  17. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  then,  that  in 
urging  Snators  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  Senator  Dou  adted  that 
they  do  uis.  and  I  quote,  "notwith- 
standing the  merits."  when  this  House 
has  comi^tunlsed  as  much  as  we  have 
already,  irhen  we  have  a  conference 
agreement  as  good  as  this  one.  what 
else  could  the  minority  leader  ask.  but 
that  his  I  colleagues  vote  "notwith- 
standing tpe  merits." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  Job  in  passing 
laws,  in  carrying  out  the  function  that 
we  have  sworn  to  carry  out.  to  pass 
laws  based  on  the  merits,  not.  "not- 
wlthstan(lng  the  merits." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  let  me 
say  that  this  bill  is  not  a  budget 
buster.  If  there  were  Just  one  aspect  of 
this  very  complex  legislation  that 
could  be  clearly  understood  by  every 
person  in  this  country.  I  would  hope 
that  it  would  be  this:  That  this  bill  is 
not  a  budget  buster,  that  in  5  years' 
time  theije  will  actually  be  a  luger 
unused  balance  in  the  highway  trust 
fund  than|  there  is  today. 

Mr.  Spteker,  we  have  before  us  a 
good  conference  report,  and  one  in 
which  wel  have  gone  miles  to  accom- 
modate the  administration  on  every 
issue  raised  by  the  Secretary.  It's  a 
conference  report  that  is  not  a  budget 
buster.  It's  a  conference  report  that  is 
so  reasonule.  its  leading  opponent  in 
the  Senate  prefers  not  to  argue 
against  it  on  its  merits,  and  it's  a  con- 
ference rekwrt  which,  if  the  veto  is  sus- 
tained wHl  take  months  to  reconstruct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reason,  a  smse  of  cmn- 
promise  and  fair  play,  and  most  of  all 
our  resp<kisiblllty  to  pass  meritorious 
legislaticm,  all  demand  that  we  over- 
ride the  President^  veto. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Siieaker,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shu- 
stxr]  the  very  able  ranking  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation.] 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
stuck  with  the  President  through 
thick  and  thin.  In  fact,  the  Congres- 
sional Qufuterly  says  that  my  Reagan 
support  score  is  20  points  above  the 
average  Republican  support  score 
from  my  region  of  the  country.  Tet  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support  the 
President!  on  his  call  for  sustaining 
this  veto  loday. 

Why?  Because  it  is  not  good  for 
America.  Indeed  it  should  be  empha- 
sized here  today  that  this  is  not  a  par- 
tisan issue.  Republicans  in  this  House 
and  Republicans  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
overwheli  lingly  voted  in  support  of 
this  legisl  itlon.  The  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [llr.  BCiCHKL]  sent  a  letter  to 
the  President  urging  him  not  to  veto 
this  bilL  Howard  Baker,  the  distin- 


guished Republlean  Chief  of  Staff,  at- 
tempted to  dlssiiade  the  Preaident.  We 
have  before  us  nevertheless  a  vetoed 
Mil  which  is  cnidal  to  America. 

There  are  four  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  we  should  vote  to  ovwrlde  this  111- 
coneeived  veto. 
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The  ftarat  is  because  the  bill  is  ur- 
gently n— dad.  Just  yesterday,  UJ3.A. 
Today  had  a  snpwlatlve  review  of  the 
impact  on  the  M  Statea.  and  they  said 
this: 

That  OMMt  state  highway  oanstructttm 
plaiw  art  in  tunnofl  after  Preridtint  Rea- 
WuCm  veto  of  the  hichwajr  bOL  State  offl- 
ctels  repoct  baadrMli  of  iwujetti  Junked  or 
delayed,  '■x*"'^  fraO  Mdges,  and  long-de- 

MoimtalB  end  Northfera  Statee  with  ahort 
lose  the  entire  eonstructkxi 
of  road  workera 


Beyond  that,  indeed  the  emphasis 
here  in  part  is  on  Jobs.  We  are  told 
that  if  this  constr\iction  season  is  lost, 
we  will  loae  more  than  700,000  Jobe 
across  America.  I  have  a  list  here  for 
every  Stale  and  I  would  be  happy  to 
share  Just  a  few  of  than  with  the 

Callforala  would  loae  57,000  Jobs; 
North  Carolina  would  loae  17,000  Jobs: 
Pennsylvania  would  lose  30,000  Jobs; 
Vhginia  would  lose  14,000;  Wisconsin 
would  loae  11.000  Jobs,  and  on  and  on 
the  list  goea.  That  is  one  reason  why 
we  should  override  this  veto. 

The  second  reason  goes  beyond  the 
liietoric  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  is 
within  budget.  It  is  within  the  Senate 
budget  residutlon;  it  is  within  the 
Gramm-Rudman  budget  limitations. 
In  fact,  it  is  less  than  that  which  was 
spent  a  year  ago. 

Beyond  that,  this  trust  fund  has  in 
it  a  suridus  of  $10  Mllion  today  which. 
undw  this  bfll.  wHl  grow  to  an  addi- 
tional, bloated  surplus  of  $11  billion  5 
years  from  now  at  the  end  of  this  bill 
if  this  bin  is  enacted.  As  far  as  the 
transit  funding  which  comes  out  of 
the  general  fund,  that  is  subject  to  ap- 
propt1atk»B  so  the  President  gets  an- 
other entk.  at  that  funding. 

The  third  reason  why  this  veto 
should  be  overriden  Is  because  of  the 
demimstration  projects  which  are  so 
inuDortant  to  the  communities  across 
America.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
these  projects  all  together  represent 
only  1.6  peromt  of  the  total  bill.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  certain  subtle  hubris 
around  this  town  which  says  that  it  is 
OK  for  us  to  have  q>ent  $8  billion  for 
a  Washingt<«  Metro  subway  system. 
That  is  stateamanshlp,  but  when 
Members  of  Cmogress  try  to  provide 
badly  needed  hii^way  and  transit  pro- 
grams Ux  their  ctmununlties  across 
America,  that  is  pork  barreling. 

It  is  a  double  standard.  Mr.  Speaker 
it  is  not  right,  it  is  unfair.  We  badly 
need  these  iHt>Jects  across  America.  In 
fact,  there  seems  also  to  be  the  implic- 


it argument  that  it  is  OK  for  over  00 
peromt  of  this  bill  to  be  spent  baaed 
on  decisions  of  faoeleas.  nameleas  bu- 
reaucrats downtown  and  around  the 
country,  but  it  is  wrong  for  Members 
of  Congress  who  had  to  step  up  to  cast 
the  hard  vote  to  raise  the  taxea  to  pay 
for  this  highway  program;  It  is  wrong 
for  then,  to  designate  leas  than  2  per- 
cent. Leas  than  2  percent  of  the  fund- 
ing of  this  MIL 

The  final  reason  why  this  veto 
should  be  overridden  is  because  of  the 
irrevonslble.  Ulthe  assertion  coming 
from  the  administration  that  they  can 
aend  a  sealed-down  bill  up  here  and  we 
can  pass  It  in  a  couple  of  weeka.  If  that 
Is  the  case,  where  was  this  scaled- 
down,  simple  bUl  a  weA  ago.  a  month 
ago.  a  year  ago?  This  bUl  is  a  year  late 
today.  There  are  SO  oontentknis  Issues 
whl^  will  have  to  be  renegotiated 
from  funding  to  formulas  to  tolls  to 
the  65-mae-an-hoiu'  veed  limit.  If  we 
go  to  work  next  Mcmday  on  trying  to 
craft  a  new  bill,  it  is  going  to  be 
months  before  we  bring  one  ba^ 

Mr.  ^leaker,  if  this  veto  is  sustained. 
we  are  going  to  loae  a  construction 
season.  Indeed,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
rise  above  politics  and  do  what  is  right 
for  America.  Vote  to  override  this  ill- 
advised  veto. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Bpvakxx,  I  would  like  to  state  at 
this  time  that,  as  we  know,  all  the 
time  was  allocated  to  the  diairman  of 
the  committee  involved.  Although 
there  are  no  rules  or  traditions  on  veto 
overrides,  cm  conferoice  reports  we 
seem  to  have  a  traditicm  where  the  mi- 
nority will  be  given  one-half  of  the 
time. 

It  is  expected  in  that  allocation  that 
one-third  of  the  time  for  each  side 
would  be  allocated  to  people  who 
(vpose  the  measure  before  the  House. 
That  is  what  has  been  done  at  this 
time. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  wiU  not  have 
success  in  finding  many  people  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  asking  for  part  of  that 
10-minute  time.  So.  in  order  to  be  fair, 
as  our  ocmunittee  has.  we  would  like  to 
state  that  we  do  not  want  to  VIodk.  out 
one-third  of  the  total  time  to  those  in 
opposition  and  so  we  wlU  consider, 
should  the  other  side  use  all  of  its  10 
minutes  for  that,  in  allocating  some  of 
our  time  to  Members  from  either  side 
of  the  aisle  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  %>eaker,  I  yield  S  minutes  to  the 
gentlonan  frcnn  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrlelding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  override  the  President's 
veto.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  am 
the  <mly  Democrat  in  the  House  who 
voted  against  this  hUl  as  It  was  on  its 
way  to  the  Preaident  I  (ttd  not  do  so 
because  there  was  too  mudi  money  in 
the  bill:  I  voted  against  it  because 


there  was  to  little  money  in  it  for  my 
£ttate  of  Montana,  which  under  this 
legislation,  receives  an  almost  $12  mil- 
lion cut  in  highway  money  below  what 
we  received  last  year. 

I  did  not  originally  vote  against  this 
bill  because  it  was  a  budget  buatcr.  I 
am  on  the  Budget  Committee  and  I 
teU  my  colleagues  that  we  pay  dose 
attention  to  bills  that  are  budget  boat- 
ers. This  is  not  one  of  them,  and  I 
submit  now  for  the  "Baooma  an  analyals 
which  I  have  asked  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  which  ahows  that 
this  legislation  is  $5  mUlkm  under  the 
302(a)  aUocation  allowed  by  the 
Budget  Committee. 

[The  analysis  follows:] 

CoMPASuoii  OP  Bnx  TO  MXa)  kutrntrmm 
POK  Puc*L  Ybas  1987 


Following  is  A  table  reflectlns  the 
tionary  amounts  remalnlnc  under  the  W>3 
allocation  of  the  fiscal  year  1887  budget  ree- 
olution  compared  to  the  CBO  eoet  eattmatr 
of  the  conference  report  <mi  HJL  3. 

Fitcal  Year  1987  Bridget  AuOunritu 


302(a)  aUocaUon $10,4»1 

Enacted  to  date: 

Motor  carrier  safety  grants 14 

Water  QuaUty  Act -4 

Remaining  under  303(a)  alloca- 
tion   10.4S1 

CobX.   of   conference   report   oo 

HJl.  3 10,48« 

BUl  over  (  +  )/under  (-)  al- 
location  -• 

As  shown  above  the  oooferenoe  report  on 
HJl.  3  U  within  the  SOKa)  budget  aothorlty 
aUocatlon  of  the  1M7  budget  resolutoeu 
Thus,  the  conference  repcnl  does  not  violate 
secUon  302(f)  of  the  Budget  Act  which  re- 
quires the  bill  to  stay  within  the  Sectton 
302(a)  allocation  for  discretionary  budget 
authority. 

Thus,  those  who  claim  that  the 
highway  bill  exceeds  the  budget  are 
incorrect. 

Nor  did  I  vote  agahist  this  bOl  be- 
cause it  is  poi^  The  definition  of  pmic 
seems  to  be:  elected  officials  in  the 
bright  sunlight  of  committee  or  full 
House  debate  deciding  adiere  projects 
are  to  be  located.  That,  apparently,  is 
pork.  However,  when  those  dedalons 
are  made  by  the  executive  behind  the 
ciuiAin  of  secrecy,  that  somehow,  ap- 
parently, is  manna  from  Heaven. 

Do  I  want  this  veto  overridden?  Tou 
bet.  The  constructkm  season  out  our 
way  is  limited  to  6  montha.  I«te  spring 
to  early  f  alL  We  are  now  out  of  money 
in  Montana. 

We  have  a  120-day  lead  time  from 
appropriation  to  contract  letting.  So 
the  first  of  April  is  our  dfdline  and  if 
we  miss  it  out  West,  particularly  in 
Montana,  we  miss  half  our  oonstnio- 
tion  season.  That  means  that  3,000  of 
our  employees  miss  their  Jobs.  It 
means  that  half  of  our  $90  mfllloa 
construction  funds  cannot  be  used. 
That  includes,  of  course,  the  high-pri- 
ority construction  for  safety  on 
bridges  and  primary  and  interstate 
highways. 
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I  tell  my  eolleacues  that  w  the  only 
Demoermt  to  vote  against  this  legiala- 
tion  aa  it  went  to  the  Preaklait.  it  is 
alMohitdy  eaentlal  that  this  veto  be 
overriden  if  my  State  of  Montana  and 
other  States  similar  to  mine  with 
short  ooostructlon  seasons  do  not  lose 
the  precious  time  we  need  to  begin  our 
eonstruetlon  for  this  year. 

Mr.  HAMMKRSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  IM  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  tnau  New  YOTk  [Mr.  Mol- 

VUMll. 

Mr.  MOUNARL  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr  Speaka-.  if  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  TYanmwrtatlon.  Mr.  Howard,  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Ham- 
M— «imnw  I  would  like  to  engage 
them  in  a  colloquy  to  create  legislative 
history  on  section  135  of  the  confer- 
ence report  relating  to  the  regulation 
of  tolls. 

Subsequent  to  the  House  passing  the 
oonferenoe  report  on  HJl.  2.  a  number 
of  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
whether  section  135,  or  the  statement 
of  managers  accompanying  section 
135.  changes  in  any  way  the  "Just  and 
reasonable"  standard  as  it  has  been 
applied  imder  existing  laws  and  exist- 
ing authorities.  Would  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty memtier  care  to  comment? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  will  yield,  neither  section  135  nor 
the  statement  of  managers  changes 
the  standard  to  be  applied  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  toll  increase  is  Just 
and  reasonable.  The  only  thing  that 
we  have  changed  is  the  forum  for 
wnaUng  the  determination.  Toll  in- 
creases will  no  longer  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation: instead  the  decision  will  be 
left  to  the  courts  in  the  event  of  a 
challenge.  

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  liCr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
concur  with  the  chairman's  response. 
We  have  not  changed  the  Just  and  rea- 
sonable standard  in  any  way. 
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Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rowlamd],  a  valued 
member  of  ovur  committee. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  that  this  high- 
way biU  is  a  budget  buster.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  facts. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  say  that 
the  money  that  ccnnes  in  from  this  is  a 
part  of  overall  Government  revenue, 
that  the  money  that  comes  in  Is  a  part 
of  overall  Government  spending,  but 
these  are  the  facts.  That  money  comes 
from  the  motoring  public.  It  goes  into 
a  trust  fund  and  it  can  only  be  spent 
on    highways    and    mass    transit.    It 


be  spent  on  anything  else,  so  it 

issue  when  it  is  said  that  this 

is  going  to  hurt  our  deficit 


The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  going  to  do 
that  at  all  It  is  a  false  issue.  By  leav- 
ing tUat  money  in  there  it  appears  to 
reduc^  the  deficit,  when  actually  it 
does  i)ot.  It  Just  makes  our  deficit  look 
less  severe  than  it  actually  is. 

So  I  think  this  is  something  the 
public  needs  to  imderstand.  This  is 
desigi^tted  revenue.  It  can  only  be 
spent  I  on  certain  things.  It  does  not 
affect|our  budget  deficit  in  the  least. 

Mr.  I  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
^;>ea]aer,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlanah  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michkl],  the 
riut.in|fiii«hed  minority  leader. 

(Mrl  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
pemUksion  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marki)    

Bflr.  I  MICHEL  Ifr.  Speaker,  what  a 
classic  case  this  is  of  that  perennial 
perplexity  we  face  over  the  national 
inter^  versus  the  local  interest. 
There  is  relevancy  in  both  and  legiti- 
macy in  both  in  our  deliberation  over 
issues;  Particularly  today. 

Thei  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment was  created  in  part  to  ensure 
that  ifhe  legitimate  local  needs  of  the 
peoplf  are  recognized  and  that  there  is 
a  guard  at  the  door  against  complete 
subjugation  of  local  needs  and  con- 
cerns. No  one  else  in  the  other  two 
branc  les  of  Government  is  really 
charge  with  that  responsibility  to 
represent,  defend,  and  promote  local 
public  interests. 

Thsit  is  why  I  have  made  the  very 
dlfficvlt  decision  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Rpagan  Presidency  to  vote  against 
the  President's  recommendations  on  a 
majoif  piece  of  legislation. 

Several  years  ago  I  voted  to  increase 
the  gisoline  tax  by  5  cents  a  gallon  to 
build  up  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
the  ekpress  purpose  of  building  more 
roads  and  highways. 

A  good  part  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict In  west  central  Illinois  has  been 
unflatteringly  characterized  as  "Por- 
gottonla"  because  it  is  so  deficient  in 
good  roads  and  highways  so  necessary 
for  ecbnomic  development. 

Ttm  bill  contains  funding  for  $27 
mlUioti  in  improvement  and  widening 
of  U.S.  Route  121.  which  wUl  connect 
Interstate  74  on  the  north  with  Inter- 
state 55  on  the  south  in  my  home 
State  of  Illinois. 

The  current  two-lane  highway  is  a 
traffic  hazard,  a  deterrent  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  a  depressed 
area,  and  a  pain  in  the  you-luiow-what 
to  drive. 

My  constituents  have  strong  feelings 
about  that  road,  and  my  area's  eco- 
nomic development  badly  needs  it.  I 
am  here  to  represent  those  feelings 
and  try  to  help  meet  those  needs. 

Bui  there  is  another  side  of  the  coin 
as  we  1. 
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The  President  doesn't  see  Route  121 
as  I  do. 

In  some  respects,  the  President  sees 
this  bill  as  a  budget  buster.  It  is.  He 
sees  it  as  yet  another  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  ^Ig,  huge,  omnibus  bills.  He's 
right  there,  to.  He's  looking  at  pro- 
grams and  projects  in  this  bill  that  are 
not  essent  lal.  that  could  be  delayed  or 
terminate  L 

I  am  loo  dng  at  central  Illinois,  and  a 
road  that  kills  and  injures.  I  am  look- 
ing at  eoosomic  development  in  a  hard 
hit  region  of  the  rust  belt,  one  of  the 
hardest  hit  areas  of  the  country. 

The  President  is  right,  but  so  am  I. 

The  Washington  Post  is  right,  when 
it  called  this  bill  "Pork  on  Wheels," 
but  so  was  the  Escondido,  CA,  Times- 
Advocate  I  in  RoH  Packabd's  district 
when  it  said,  "Build  the  roads.  Jack." 

I  will  vote  to  override  this  veto,  be- 
cause the  U.S.  121  project  in  this  bill 
and  a  goo^  many  others  in  Illinois  are 
badly  needed  and  could  surely  stand 
on  their  own  before  this  House.  As  is 
the  case  in  many  other  States. 

The  President  needs  to  be  reminded 
of  that  fact,  and  if  this  veto  is  sus- 
tained, he!  needs  to  understand  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  getting  a  better 
highway  authorization  bill  passed 
without  further  delay. 

That  go^  for  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  this  House  as  well.  The  balo- 
ney I  heard  last  week  about  stonewall- 
ing on  a  t^rimmed  down  version  if  the 
veto  is  sustained,  should  not  be  heard 
within  thne  walls.  The  rights  and  the 
responsiblities  of  both  branches  of 
Govemmffiit  are  clear  and  right  and 
proper  here,  for  once. 

It  is  thei  national  interest  versus  the 
local  inteijest,  and  it  is  a  debate  as  old 
as  public  worlcs  and  public  budgets.  It 
is  for  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  to  strike  the  proper  balance, 
not  to  subvert  the  public  good  by  po- 
litical brlnksmanshlp. 

This  veto  should  have  been  avoided. 

The  fault  lies  in  both  branches  of 
Government,  the  executive  for  again 
failing  to  consult  with  us  in  advance, 
and  the  legislative  for  failure  to  ad- 
dress the  I  extraordinary  dimension  of 
the  budget  deficit  and  mandate  to 
reduce  it.  1 

We  have  wasted  enough  time  over 
two  Congresses  on  the  highway  bill. 
We  have  p  oiu*  delays,  procrastination 
and  political  shenanigans,  wasted 
enough  ntoney  as  well  to  pay  for  my 
highway  project. 

Let's  no^  waste  any  more. 

Mr.  GRjAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICheL  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  minois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Just  want  to  take  the  floor  to  com- 
mend my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  minority 


leader.  I 


know  the  road  to  which  he 


made  reference.  I  appreciate  and  com- 
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mend  the  gentleman  for  his  courage  in 
standing  up  to  help  override  this  veto. 
Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WalkxrI. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  time  to  the 
opposition  in  considering  this  particu- 
lar veto  override  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  often  that  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  agree,  but  in  this  particular 
bill  it  is  so  bad  that  those  two  papers, 
major  newspapers  in  this  country, 
agree  that  the  President's  veto  should 
be  sustained.  This  biU  should  be  killed 
and  that  we  ought  to  pass  the  right 
bill,  a  bill  that  is  aimed  at  trying  to  get 
the  highway  season  going,  but  without 
major  poric  barrel  legislation,  such  as 
the  type  that  this  has. 

Under  this  particular  bill,  I  would 
tell  my  colleagues  as  you  come  out 
here  and  vote.  47  of  the  50  States  are 
losing  money  relative  to  their  position 
last  year. 

We  heard  during  the  debate  that 
this  is  the  fault  of  Gramm-Rudman. 
Well,  the  problem  is  that  if  you  take 
that  particularly  philosophy,  let  me 
suggest  to  you  that  what  has  been 
done  imder  the  bill  is  that  all  these 
pork  barrel  projects  have  been  built  in 
to  the  Oramm-Rudman  limitations, 
thereby  cutting  the  formula  moneys 
available  to  the  States:  so  the  poric  not 
only  is  something  which  helps  individ- 
ual Members  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
individual  Members,  but  it  also  hurts 
States  to  the  point  of  their  formula 
not  having  sufficient  money  then  to 
even  meet  the  obligations  of  last  year. 
So  I  would  suggest  if  you  are  voting 
for  this  bill  because  it  is  a  good  bill  to 
help  get  highway  construction  going 
and  help  save  Jobs,  you  are  really 
voting  to  cut  most  States  over  what 
they  got  last  year,  so  that  we  can  pro- 
vide pork. 

And  how  much  pork  do  we  provide? 
Well.  I  have  the  committee  report 
here.  We  got  one  out  on  the  floor  this 
time  dealing  with  the  override. 

There  are  21  pages  of  pork  in  this 
bilL  There  is  Just  page  after  page  of 
poriL  barrel  projects,  and  what  do  they 
do?  We  have  heard  these  described  as 
something  we  really  want  done. 

Well,  let  me  describe  a  couple  of  the 
projects  for  you  that  the  American 
taxpayer  is  now  going  to  pay  for.  He  is 
going  to  pay  to  build  a  couple  parking 
lots  for  a  train  station  that  does  not 
exist,  for  a  rail  line  that  does  not  exist, 
and  we  are  going  to  spend  $3  million 
to  do  that. 

Now,  does  that  sound  like  we  sat 
aroimd  and  prioritized  these  projects 
in  such  a  way  that  we  made  certain 
that  we  got  very,  very  good  use  of  the 
money? 

I  would  suggest  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  roads  in  my  area  that  need  to  be 


built  that  could  use  that  $3  million  a 
lot  more  usefully  than  that  particular 
project. 

Here  is  another  little  project  that  is 
in  the  bill.  It  says  this  project  will 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
struction of  parking  facilities  in  reliev- 
ing on-«treet  parking  congestion  and 
unsafe  parking  practices.  In  other 
words,  they  are  going  to  build  a  park- 
ing lot  to  show  that  it  is  better  to  pai^ 
in  a  paiic  in  a  parldng  lot  than  to  have 
the  car  parked  on  the  street.  We  really 
do  need  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to 
understand  that. 

I  think  America  Imows  full  well  that 
is  the  case,  and  if  you  look  through 
the  rest  of  this  you  will  find  out  that 
here  is  another  project  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  a  relationship 
between  infrastructure  improvement 
and  economic  vitality.  In  other  words, 
we  are  going  to  provide  a  few  Jobs  and 
so  on  to  b\iild  a  road.  OK,  sure.  Ameri- 
cans imderstand  that  is  a  pretty  good 
demonstration,  but  is  it  the  Idnd  of 
priority  that  we  ought  to  be  putting 
on  building  roads  that  are  badly 
needed? 

In  fact,  if  you  look  through  this  par- 
ticular report,  what  you  will  find  is 
that  most  of  the  projects  are  to  relieve 
traffic  congestion.  Well,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  most  Americans  at  some 
point  or  other  if  they  live  in  any  kind 
of  an  urban  area  at  all  are  faced  with 
traffic  congestion  and  would  like  to 
have  a  little  bit  of  help.  Are  most  of 
them  going  to  get  help  under  this  bill? 
No,  because  if  you  look  at  this  bill  you 
will  find  that  14  percent  of  the 
moneys  under  the  mass  transit  ac- 
count are  going  to  one  city,  Los  Ange- 
les. One  city  gets  14  percent  of  all  the 
money  that  we  all  contribute,  14  per- 
cent going  to  one  city  where  we  all 
contribute  the  moneys. 

If  you  look  also  you  will  find  out 
that  $3.3  billion  is  ultimately  going  to 
be  spent  for  one  project  in  Boston. 
MA.  to  build  a  timneL 

Now.  you  Icnow.  a  lot  of  Americans 
would  figure  that  maybe  some  of  that 
money  might  better  be  used  in  their 
communities  to  relieve  their  conges- 
tion: but  no.  one  city  is  going  to  get 
$3.3  billion. 

I  would  sxiggest  that  it  is  time  to  re- 
write this  bill,  that  It  is  time  to  say  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  sat 
aroimd  in  back  rooms  and  wrote  this 
bill  so  that  we  could  take  care  of  a  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  that 
maybe  the  best  thing  would  be  to  take 
the  money,  put  it  into  the  formulaes 
of  the  various  States  so  that  the 
States  can  decide  on  a  localized  l>asis 
what  their  priorities  are.  That  is  the 
way  we  have  always  done  it.  That  is 
the  way  we  have  done  It  for  75  years  in 
this  country.  We  have  allocated  the 
money  to  the  States  and  then  we  have 
allowed  local  people  to  take  a  look  at 
how  that  money  was  going  to  be  si>ent 


and  decide  which  are  the  highest  pri- 
ority projects. 

All  of  a  sudden  we  are  going  to  devi- 
ate from  that  and  we  do  it  in  the 
wrong  bill  at  the  wrong  time;  so  I 
would  suggest  that  what  we  should  do 
is  save  $10.1  billion  as  the  President 
wants  to  do,  stop  this  budget  buster. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  DkLat]. 

0  1400 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reluc- 
tantly rise  to  sui^>ort  the  President's 
veto  of  this  bill.  I  say  "reluctantly"  be- 
cause I  know  how  hard  the  Public 
WorlEs  Committee  has  woiiced  on  get- 
ting this  bill  passed,  but  I  must  vote  to 
sustain  the  veto  for  two  reasons. 

One  has  been  alluded  to  before— the 
$2  billion  for  mass  transit  that  comes 
from  general  revenue  funds.  More  im- 
portant are  the  issues  that  have  not 
been  addressed  by  this  House,  and 
that  is  waste. 

If  this  were  a  defense  authorization 
bill,  we  would  have  Members  all  over 
this  floor  Jumping  up  crying,  "waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse"  and  pointing  at  $600 
toilet  seats.  But  we  have  not  addressed 
up  to  $500  million  a  year  that  is 
wasted  by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  We 
have  not  addressed  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars abused  by  environmental  impact 
statements.  And  we  have  not  ad- 
dressed the  millions  of  dollars  of  fraud 
because  of  a  labor-protection  mass 
transit  issue  called  section  13(c). 
Where  are  those  Members  that  are  so 
concerned  about  waste? 

I  had  an  amendment  in  this  bUl  that 
was  summarily  dropped  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  that  would  have  prob- 
ably saved  up  to  40  percent  on  mass 
transit,  because  my  amendmmt  very 
simply  said  that  section  13(c)  could 
not  be  used  to  inhibit  privatization. 
Privatization  Is  a  money-saver,  and  it's 
being  held  hostage  by  unions  abusing 
13(c)  agreements.  All  of  the  Members 
who  are  talking  about  saving  800.000 
Jobs,  how  many  Jobs  would  be  created 
by  $500  million  from  Davis-Bacon  or 
the  billions  of  dollars  wasted  in  other 
areas?  Billions  of  dollars  would  be 
saved  from  reform  in  a  reasonable  en- 
vironmental impact  study.  Millions  of 
dollars  would  be  saved  if  we  repealed 
section  13(c).  because  right  now  in 
mass  transit  we  have  union  bus  drivers 
who  are  making  an  incredible  amount 
of  money  over  private  union  bus  driv- 
ers, union  mass  transit  mechanics  who 
are  tnnUng  an  incredible  amount  of 
money  over  union  private  mechanics- 
only  because  mass  transit  systems  are 
being  held  hostage  by  section  lS(e) 
until  they  agree  to  union  demands 
before  they  receive  a  Federal  grant. 

We  have  not  addressed  these  waste- 
ful things  that  are  involved  in  hl^- 
way    and    mass    transit.    Give    us    a 
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this  wute.  Vote  to 


Speaker,  how 


to 

itheveto. 
HOWARD.  Mr. 
tiBM  do  I  liAve  remaining? 

pro  tempore.  The 
horn  New  Jeney  [Mr. 
Bl  taaa  16  minutes  remaining 
■ad  the  tantlamaB  from  Arfcanna 
Ofr.  »»-——«—« w>i  has  17H  mln- 


Mr.  «>WARD.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  yield 
S  ■-*""*—  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
Otr.  Boaool.  a  member  of  the 


Mr.  BOSOO.  Ifr.  ftwoker.  everyone 
the  IMM  today  is  not  hi^i- 
the  Preildent'i  political  re- 
After  a  dow  oomeba^  the 
,  !■  not  eaDtng  for  the  tradition- 
al hot  tea.  unhottered  toast,  or  chidc- 
-he  wants  the  hi^way  bilL 
swdtertng  traffic  Jams,  un- 
highways,  and  some  800,000 
people  out  of  work  is  Just  the  dose 
needed  to  bring  the  President  bade  to 
fun  strength. 

Lsit  we  give  the  patimt  this  stnmg 
medicine  too  quickly,  let's  be  sure  the 
■ymptons  warrant  the  cure.  After  all 
It  was  major  f ordgn  policy  blunders. 
not  highways,  that  hrmight  on  the  aD- 
meni.  Bhrndeis  attended  by  a  mysteri- 
ous florgetfulneas  and  repeated  telling 
of  half^mths.  Surely  saerlfioe  of  the 
hiiliway  bin  cant  help  as  a  remedy 
hers.  As  for  forgetfulness,  has  the 
President  forgotten  that  it  was  he  who 
slgBSd  into  law  the  measure  that  cre- 
ated a  •■cent-per-gallim  tax  on  gaso- 
line stridy  for  the  purpose  of  building 
highways  and  mass  transit?  Has  he 
forgotten  our  promise  conoited  in 
hiw.  that  this  fund  will  be  used  solely 
for  improving  our  Nation's  transporta- 
tion system?  It  is  not  another  half - 
troth  to  say  that  this  trust  fund  can 
be  used  to  draw  down  the  def  Idt?  Isnt 
It  reaUy  more  truthful  to  say  that 
^»T*'<r*9  the  money  in  the  bank  simply 
makfiB  the  Oovemment  look  better, 
and  It  win  Just  sit  there,  being  pilfered 
away  by  Inflation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  vote  to  spend 
highway  tmst  fund  money  we  act  not 
Jgst  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  as 
trustees.  We  have  collected  money 
under  the  eipress  pnunise  that  we 
would  spend  it  for  this  q)ecif  ic  pur- 
pose. As  nice  as  it  would  be  to  use  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  bolster  the 
ftMUtant's  ego,  I  think  the  people 
would  prefer  to  have  us  use  it  to  bol- 
ster our  country's  transportation. 

Mr.  HAMMKR8CHMIDT.  Mr. 
r,  I  yldd  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
1  from  Cahfonria  [Mr.  Dum]. 

lAr.    DRXBR    of    California.    Mr. 
r.  tUs  Is  not  an  easy  vote.  It 
tde  very  dear  by  many  of 
OS  here  that  it  is  not  an  easy  vote. 

I  have  projects  in  this  UU  which  I 
have  worked  in  bdialf  of  for  the  past 
sewal  yean.  Ike  Los  Angeles  Metro- 
rail  Is  very  taaiMrtant  to  me,  and  I 
thtaik  that  tt  is  Important  that  we  un- 


the  ftet  that  in  Los  Angeles 
get  M  eents  for  every  $1  that 
we  oggitrlbute. 
I  4m  also  very  concerned  about 
to  the  Ontario  Interna- 
Airport,  but  I  think  that  it  Is 
f «■  us  to  reallae,  as  the 
Washimton  Post  pointed  out,  that 
this  k  a  States  righte  issue.  What  we 
have  [to  do  to  look  at  their  editorial 
that  I  was  In  Sunday's  paper  caUsd 
on  Whsels." 

vHoed  the  highway  bffl  Mdsy, 
the  Itr J^OUoB  paekage  "a  textbook 
wramiie  at  weetal-tnterest,  pork-bairel  pdi- 
tlei  s4  vortL"  Tbe  shame  of  it  In  this  ezpn- 
■tve  a  M  Is  that  OoBsreM  has  sroond  up  and 
Jammid  aU  tfei  poik  into  one  lndls«aUHe 
Humie  ooBtalBinc  many  nrtous.  worthy 
and  u  rgmt  road  proJeeU  that  should  bavs 
been  \  Inaneed  last  year.  Wtthoot  a  bill,  tbe 
eoooa  ny  eouU  stand  to  lose  hundredi  at 
thoua  indi  of  Jobs,  most  of  wtaldi  are  linked 
to  th4  lesitlBiate  proJecU  that  state  sovetn- 
menti  have  acvroved.  But  tbe  Junk  In  this 
package,  wbidi  also  tndudta  the  66-iBph 
weed  limtt  provlBiop  tbat  desenrw,  rejec- 
tion, »o,  la  aa  overwtielniing  as  it'  l>  01- 
plannid:  there  are  121  "demanstratlon 
projet  ts"— neanlne  ways  for  members  at 
OoogiBai  to  denwnitiate  their  Individual 
creatilty  and  senerosity  with  trust  fund 
mone; ',  above  and  beyond  what  state  sov- 
ennm  nts  have  aoostat,  and  with  no  requlre- 
menti  (or  state  matirtilns  money.  It's  bang 
the  oc  It  and  take  the  credit.  It  also  desBrrss 
the  v<  to  It  senerated. 

Thfl  K  In  Coosress  wlio  are  uitlns  an  orer- 
ride  a  ( the  veto  potait  to  damasr  that  delay 
wouU  do  to  the  economy— but  wtoo  wasted 
all  til  e  time  bangtns  this  monstrosity  to- 
sethe'  In  the  first  place?  Return  with  us 
now  1 1  those  ttiHiwny  dnyt  of  yesteryear  "M. 
when  the  old  Mth  left  a  heap  of  highway 
ideas  fin  the  floor  of  a  oonf  erenee  ooBunlttee 
and  atUoumed.  When  bustneas  opened  tills 
year,  vbo  urged  prompt  action  to  avoid  the 
damai  « to  Um  states'  approved  projects  and 
the  J«  bs  they  generate?  Transportation  8ee- 
retan  Elinlieth  Hanf ord  Dole  called  time 
and  I  sain  for  action,  nothlns  In  January 
Uiat  ihe  shortace  of  ooostruetkm  money 
was  '  a  growing  national  emergoicy— one 
tbat  I  ifeets  every  conununlty  in  tills  coun- 
try."' 

The  whole  proceaa  should  be  acrapped  in 
favor  of  Increaaed  atate  oontnd  of  tlila 
money.  More  and  more  govemora  are 
OMiililK  to  Uiia  oonclual<m.  Vor  now.  Con- 
gress tshould  upliold  tlie  veto,  take  a  good, 
qulckllook  at  the  president's  alternative  pro- 
posal land  come  up  with  a  sensible  compro- 
mise iliat  could  iLeep  tilings  toing  (or  now 
and  i^vide  ttane  for  fundamental  improve- 
ments in  the  (ederal  highway  program 
be(oi^  a  next  round  can  begin. 

Speaker,  there  are  162  demon- 
stration projects  in  here.  We  need  to 
it.  and  as  theee  pi4>er8  have 
8aid,jproceed  and  come  up  with  a  final 
resofition  which  can  be  acceptable. 

MrJSpeaker,  2  monttw,  ago,  in  your  reply  to 
the  F%esidenf  a  Stale  of  the  Union  Address, 
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We  wont  nave  to  cut  Imporisni  sodsi  pro- 


you  (fffofed  ttw  chelenge  to  "ait  down  and 
talk  about  real  dellcil  reduction."  No  flinv' 
micfca  you  said,  no  aaeet  salsa,  and  so  forth, 
wdl,  the  Preaideot  is  gMng  us  s  rsai  oppor- 
tunMylto  save  $1  bHon  a  year  rigM  here.  No 
gknniiclcs,  no  sseet  salee,  Juel  reel  iwvlnm 


have  to  out  Into  our  national  ssouri^  ( 

noponer  ■  oi  ms  oai  iss  us  v>  ignora  sie 
1 52  pra)e(  Is,  ttiey  only  ooet  $1 H  bMon 
snywsy.  ir  sy  tsH  us  Ifiis  is  a  NscsHy  touyh 
spendho  hvel.  even  ttwu^  N  is  s«  tlO  bl- 
Ion  over  ludBVt.  Tbey  lei  us  gwl  NjlhiMy 


ooniee  koi  i  Vie  Nohway  truet  ksid.  So,  in 
fad,  we  d(  nt  even  liswe  to  wony  sboul  Vw 
DuogK  oee  m,  TCB  ■  ony  ra^may  mofwy.  we 
slM  have  a|fssponsfeMly  to  dtaMbuto  M  as  et^ 


Mr. 


Presidsra  s  veto,  i  personsl^ 


nunttMT  d 
bS.  For 
saeMwIjoo 


on  I. 


sigiport  N  I 
Ik  poesUy  ttw  moot  UnraugNy 


Ms  bS  rsaiy  is  a 

and  i  wS  voto  to  uplwld  Mw 

i  personal^  dtaayrsed  vMh  a 

ne  riweaienrs  oofeceone  a>  vie 

I  have  fought  long  end  hard  to 


oraiedewet  mi  I  do  nd  rsMi  Vw  gioudg  d 
naveig  n  o  sae  lor  ss  lunasig  agsei. 

But  dssp  to  ttie  prassnoe  d  suoh  importsd 
Msins  in  H.1^.  2, 1  cannd  voM  for  Ms  Wi  in  m 
uiiL  I  an  nd  voting 
or  even  againd  gte  parHou- 
proieds,  al  152  d  ttioin. 
On  tiw  oon  raiy,  theve  ia  much  in  giia  tM  gtd 
ia  good— bl  it,  in  fact,  it  ia  too  much  d  a  good 
vwig.  n  ■  I  me  we  picKea  someiiwig  n  oegn 


EveryoM  has  s  favofNe  projed  In  giis  tM 
snd,  in  fad ,  I  have  one  myeeN .  Ontaito  Msr- 
nsliond  Ak  Mrt,  which  ssivee  eastom  Lxia  An- 
geles Coun  ly  snd  surroundbig  oonvnunWss,  is 
prowng  flvpon  in  ins  unnKi 
omee.  rs  lapn  groenn  nas  oeen  asnaar  lo 
mai  or  <vi  HwigKin  s  uuses  imsmasonsi  out 
in  coming  j  taia  wM  far  uulpaco  Dulee. 

miRMiun  aaiy,  me  imsi  mooem  aepon  ■  oi 
loee  M  has  adequeto  ground 
accoei.  W  len  jmprovements  to  ttie  luiiiiiiid 
Rseii  are  (ompiewa,  n  nas  oeen  essmana 
tlwt  Onlsri  )'s  ground  traffic  wil  increase  by 
50.000  csr»  per  day.  H.R.  2  provides  Federal 
funds  to  dNiKNWtrato  how  a  rapidly  growing 
can  rilove  such  s  strain  on  transporta- 


tion. 

Mong  WI  n  a  npsrasan  group  or  ooier  ijea- 
fbmia  Menbers,  I  have  been  wortdng  to  gd 
ground  accoss  Improvements  d 
Ontario  Alport  sirKO  my  first  term  in  Corv 
d  H.R.  2'8  fate,  I  w«  con- 
tinue tiie  flght  to  gd  ttiis  proved  funded. 

The  Onlgrto  proved  Is  unique  becauae  Stato 
and  toed  ^ntareeta  are  oontrtiuting  fuNy  47 
peroed  dittw  total  coat  But,  as  we  knom  al 
too  weH,  n^sny  demonstration  projects  are  nd 
so  generoOety  supported  by  olfwr  levels  d 
govowMwenL  In  fact,  tiieir  proaortce  in  the  bM 
signala  liMt  Stato  highway  depertments  have 


This  is  i  I.R.  2's 

to  give  Steles  the  rights  to 

to  65  bocaueo  we  correctly  tie- 
laved  ihd|lhla  was  the  Slates'  business.  Yet. 
provide  csrte  tilenche  fundkig  for 
.  me  saORse  on  rtoi  dwik  wormy  or 
fundbig.  The  adminisiration's  proposal  would 
nd  oimingto  Itieee  projects.  It  would  jud  put 


tftem   back  wtiere  tiiey  betong— under  ttw 
Stelae'  Jurledtolion  and  review. 

One  way  or  anottwr,  I'm  sure  we  wM  find 
some  way  to  delver  the  mod  important  por- 
tion d  tfiis  bM,  the  Federal-aid  highway 
money.  We  afwuM  have  done  tlwt  e  yeer  ego, 
anyway.  Aflar  we  do,  maybe  we  ahouid  corv 
akler  giving  the  Statae  more  oontrd  over  ttw 
Ngfiway  authorliaiion  proceaa.  They  oouklnl 
meke  it  srty  ieee  oomplcated  end  unrespon- 
sive ttien  Congrses  hes. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIOT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  mlnutee  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Unoir]. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Aricansas  to  darlfy  some 
of  the  points  in  this  bill,  and  I  have  a 
number  of  questions  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  ask. 

Mr.  l^^eaker,  I  would  like  to  know. 
How  do  highway  program  spending 
levels  cmnpare  to  the  Preddent's 
budget  request?  Are  they  within  the 
budget?  Are  they  affected  by  Gramm- 
Rudman?  How  do  they  correlate? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
^>eaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  ftrom  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  They 
compare  $08.5  billion  versus  $68.8  bil- 
lion within  the  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  1987,  so  they  are  practically  the 
same.  The  Preddent's  request  is  Just 
about  the  same  as  we  are  enacting  in 
this  bill.  Of  course  that  comes  from  all 
the  gas  tax  that  is  collected  from  all 
the  people,  9  cents  a  gallon,  and  1 
penny  for  the  Mass  Trandt  Program. 

It  is  within  the  confines  of  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  may  I  say. 

Mr.  UPTON.  How  much  money  will 
actually  remain  in  the  highway  trust 
fund  when  this  bill  expires  in  5  years? 
How  much  is  there  now  in  the  trust 
fund,  and  how  much  will  this  build  or 
shrink  within  5  years? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  There  is 
$9.7  billion  in  the  trust  fund  now.  It 
will  grow  to  $11  billion  by  the  time 
this  5-yegr  bill  is  totally  used. 

Mr.  UPTON.  One  of  the  concerns 
ttiat  I  have  is  with  the  mass  transit 
section  of  the  bill.  Will  there  be  a  later 
opportunity  where  Congress  can  in 
fact  go  i^ter  or  reexamine  the  mass- 
trandt  sul)ddies?      

Idr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  There 
certainly  will  be.  It  is  where  the  Pred- 
dent  really  should  have  looked  at  this 
legislation.  He  could  do  that  through 
the  appropriations  process,  and  it 
would  have  l>een  a  much  more  logical 
way  for  him  to  v;>proach  this  issue. 

Mr.  UPTON.  One  of  the  other  con- 
cerns that  has  been  raised  here  is  the 
level  of  the  demonstration  projects 
within  the  bill.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  lie  able  to  clarify  what 

that  is  as  a  percent? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  A  very 
small  percent,  and  Members  probably 
understand  their  districts  far  better 
than  faceless  bureaucrats  do  in  Wash- 


ington. It  iB   1.6  percent  of  all  the 

fimds. 

Mr.  UPTON.  One  last  question.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  I  imder- 
stand  does  have  some  discretionary 
funds  here.  How  does  that  compare  to 
the  1.3  percent  of  the  funds  tliat  are 
used  for  demonstration  projects? 

D  1410 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  The  Sec- 
retary tias  6  percent  of  aU  of  the 
funds,  three  times  as  much  as  the 
Montjers,  the  elected  Members  of 
Congress  have. 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  yield  back  the  JMdance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Albzahdcr]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  the 
highway  bill  is  a  worthy  investment  in 
our  Nation's  future  that  will  improve 
our  transportation  system,  stimulate 
the  economy,  and  most  inuwrtantly, 
will  improve  safety  for  millions  of  mo- 
torists across  America  and  thus  lead  to 
the  saving  of  himian  lives. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  seen  this 
vital  legislation  being  savaged  by  ad- 
ministration officials,  who  have  dis- 
torted the  detMte  over  the  bill  by  in- 
jecting a  motley  array  of  extraneous 
Issues  into  the  discusdon.  In  essence, 
they  have  attempted  to  alter  the  focus 
of  the  debate  away  from  the  merits  of 
the  bill,  by  erroneously  describing  it  as 
a  budget  buster  and  by  portraying  the 
vote  on  the  veto  as  a  test  of  the  Pred- 
dent's prestige  and  power. 

On  both  counts,  those  arguments 
are  wrong.  First,  tills  bill  should  \>e 
Judged  on  its  merits,  and  not  on  any 
theoretical  basis  of  what  an  override 
might  do  to  the  President's  political 
fortunes.  No  thoughful  dtizen  should 
take  any  Joy  from  the  Preddent's  cur- 
rent troubles,  but  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  Nation's  transportation  system 
must  take  precedence  over  the  White 
House's  political  dilemma. 

Second,  the  bill  is  fiscally  sound. 
The  Preddent  is  confused  when  he 
says  this  bill  is  a  budget  buster.  The 
highway  trust  fund  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  budget,  because  it  confuses 
many  people  and  in  this  case  it  con- 
fused the  Preddent. 

We  should  remember  that  highway 
construction  is  financed  by  a  special 
trust  fund  that  cannot  be  used  for 
anything  else.  That  fund  is  constantly 
fueled  by  gasoline  taxes,  and  it  is  now 
almost  $10  billion  in  the  black.  The 
fund's  surplus  will  protialily  expand  in 
the  years  ahead  under  the  moderate 
q?ending  levels  set  by  the  bill. 

Moreover,  the  demonstration  proj- 
ects that  tiave  been  unjustly  maligned 
as  budget  busters  only  make  up  alxiut 
1  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  bill's 
projects.  Clearly,  the  budget  defidts 
are  irrelevant  to  the  condderation  of 
this  essential  legislation. 


In  effect,  the  President  is  using  the 
budgetary  disaster  created  by  Us  own 
administration  to  ratlonaliie  Us  veto 
of  one  of  the  mod  vital  bflls  that  wHl 
come  before  the  Congresa  this  year. 

In  addressing  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  demonstration  projects  are  nee- 
easary.  let  me  dte  the  example  of  the 
biU's  authoriaation  for  nTffiwssf 
along  a  dangoxnis  sectkm  of  the  UJS. 
63  bypass  in  Jonesbmo,  AR.  That 
project  is  designed  to  demonstrate 
how  access  cmtrol  can  improve  safety 
for  the  thousands  of  motorists  who 
travel  the  road  daUy. 

I  would  like  to  hivtte  the  President 
to  travel  the  majcn*  interaections  of 
the  U.S.  63  bypaas  in  Joneaboro,  if  he 
would  truly  like  to  learn  whether  the 
project  is  needed.  Anyone  who  has 
traveled  those  crowded,  eliaotie  inter- 
sections knows  that  they  are  imsafr 

The  interaections  of  tlie  UJEL  63 
bjrpass  in  Jonesboro  tiave  Iwen  the 
dtes  of  many  serious  traffic  accidents 
causing  injury  and  death.  To  Illustrate 
the  imperative  need  for  ttiis  project, 
MHidder  the  grisly  record  of  accident 
statistics  since  the  bypaas  opened  in 
1971:  More  than  1,500  aoddenta.  22 
deaths,  and  more  than  660  injuries 
along  the  dangerous  10-mile  stretch  of 
highway. 

The  bill  would  authorise  $12.3  mil- 
lion between  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  fiscal  1991  for  the  project,  with  80 
percent  of  the  total  l>eing  sm>pUed  by 
Federal  funds  and  20  percent  from  the 
State.  That  is  a  tiny  investment,  when 
conddered  in  the  light  of  the  need  to 
reduce  the  number  of  acddents  and 
save  lives. 

Another  important  example  of  the 
l>eneficial  providons  of  the  bill  is  an 
authorization  for  States  to  use  Federal 
bridge  replacement  ftmds  to  replace 
the  four  ferries  in  Arkansas  with 
bridges.  The  ferries  at  Ouion,  Peel, 
Spring  Bank,  and  Moro  Bay,  AR.  are 
often  unreliable,  dow,  and  dangerous 
in  bad  weather. 

The  ferries  often  cause  motorists  to 
take  long  detours.  For  example,  the 
Guion,  AR,  ferry  is  often  out  of  serv- 
ice because  of  fluctuating  water  levels 
on  the  White  River,  sometimes  caus- 
ing motorists  to  drive  about  40  miles 
out  of  their  way  when  the  ferry  is  not 
(Hierating. 

The  Joneslwro  overpasses  and  the 
Guion  bridge  are  only  two  examples  of 
the  many  beneficial  projects  that  are 
induded  in  this  bill.  Nationally,  the 
bill  authorizes  rougtily  $88  trillion  over 
5  years  for  such  essential  projects  as 
improvements  in  the  secondary  high- 
way system  in  rural  areas,  interstate 
highway  construction,  mass  trandt, 
bridge  repairs,  and  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams for  »i«»«iTi»M«g  hasards  in  many 
areas  of  the  Nation's  tranqwrtation 
network. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  in  addition  to  the  many 
worthwhile  projects  induded  in  the 
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bin.  «e  should  alao  oomider  the  dire 
ecopomtc  oonaequenees  th»t  would 
flow  from  a  faflure  to  pus  this  bOl  in 
a  tiBiely  teshlon.  If  tt  is  not  passed 
sooo.  the  eoostruetion  season  will 
Ukely  be  lost,  and  800.000  Jobs  will 
vanish  alone  with  it.  The  construction 
tDdostry  would  be  disnii>ted  and  would 
fiU  into  a  recession,  and  that  would 
inevltahly  have  a  ripple  effect 
throuidioat  the  entire  UJS.  eetmomy. 

The  administiation  has  offered  an- 
other veni<m  of  the  bUl.  but  it  would 
take  time  to  get  that  version  passed. 
uid  in  the  meantime  the  construction 
season  would  be  lost. 

lioreom.  the  administration's  ver- 
sion cuts  out  many  of  the  most  merito- 
rious projects  in  the  bOl.  including  the 
JooesbMo  overpasses. 

Hie  administration's  substitute  un- 
fairly sfaocles  out  some  States  for  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  pnvosed  f  \md- 
inc.  Arkansas  would  have  its  funding 
reduced  by  $5  mUlicm  under  the  substi- 
tute, a  bigger  reduction  than  any 
State  in  America  with  the  exception  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  received 
widesptead  bipartisan  support  among 
Members  of  Congress,  as  it  has  passed 
the  Etouse  and  Senate  by  overwhelm- 
ing margins.  Many  Republicans  have 
supported  it,  because  they  know  it  is 
not  a  budget  buster,  but  a  fiscally 
sound.  indiq>ensible  measure  for  im- 
proving America's  highways. 

Many  of  the  bill's  opponents  have 
attempted  to  aruge  that  a  vote  to  over- 
ride the  veto  would  somehow  tarnish 
the  President's  reputation  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  Presidency.  That  is 
staDoply  not  true.  Monbers  who  vote  for 
the  override  wiU  be  discharging  their 
duty  to  Judge  each  case  on  its  own  in- 
dividual merits.  Those  of  us  who  vote 
for  the  override  could,  with  perfect 
logic,  choose  to  support  the  President 
on  future  in^mrtant  issues  if  we  feel 
that  his  positi<m  on  those  issues  Is  cor- 
rect. We  are  voting  today  on  the  spe- 
cific issue  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion and  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967.  and  not  upon  some 
vague  mandate  for  the  President's  po- 
litical leadorship. 

The  President  has  waged  an  inten- 
sive lobbying  effort  to  sustain  his  veto, 
and  his  lieutenants  have  basically 
argued  that  unless  he  wins  this  one 
vote,  he  will  be  crippled  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  term.  The  impact  of  a 
defeat  uptm  the  President's  power  is 
irrelevant  to  the  merits  of  this  bill. 
The  President  should  respect  the  right 
of  Memben  of  Congress  to  follow 
their  independent  Judgment,  especial- 
ly in  light  of  our  own  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  transportation  needs  of 
our  districts. 

During  this  debate,  far  too  much  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  the  bogiis 
question  of  whether  the  President 
wins  or  loses,  as  if  this  vote  were  some 
type  of  cosmic  football  game.  Tet  it  is 


not  a  sporting  contest,  but  a  deadly  se- 
rious imatter.  and  if  the  bUl  does  not 
beooEie  law  the  true  loser  will  be  the 
natioial  interest  in  a  prosperous  econ- 
omy and  a  safe,  effective  system  of 
transj^rtation. 

Mr.        HAMMERSCHMIDT.        Mr. 
iT,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  dlstin- 
gentleman    from    Louisiana 
[Mr.  BakdI. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  us 
is  an  issue  which  may  readily  be  re- 
solved by  the  old.  traditional  political 
formula  of  what's  in  it  for  me.  If  we 
look  tery  carefully  at  the  legislation 
before  us  we  find  that  the  distribution 
of  pipjects  under  the  $6  billion  in 
question  goes  to  a  very  few.  limited 
numbbr  of  projects.  And  if  we  take  the 
ezwnple  of  the  project  being  described 
as  povc,  the  real  question  is  did  I  wind 
up  with  the  pork  chop  or  the  pig  lips. 

I  think  if  we  come  to  a  conclusion 
that  ^e  wound  up  with  the  lips,  they 
will  autntmiber  the  chops,  and  we 
would  find  the  votes  needed  to  sustain 
the  veto  of  this  measure.  But  these  are 
not  tlie  real  concerns  before  us. 

tt  I  am  concerned  about  is  the 
Ion  this  legislation  will  ultimate- 
ly lea^.  for  I  have  heard  discussions  of 
many  that  we  are  going  to  ultimately 
raise  gasoline  taxes  to  fimd  the  grow- 
ing df ficit,  and  that  we  cannot  ignore 
that  lan  increase  of  $6  billion  will 
weigbi  heavily  on  the  American  tax- 
payen 

No,|Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  headed  the 
wron^  direction  down  a  one-way  street 
at  55  miles  an  hour.  But  we  are  going 
the  strong  direction,  and  we  are  on  a 
collision  course  with  a  large  bus,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  bus  which  contains  a 
numder  of  taxpayers.  And  I  have  not 
seen  $,  bus  that  cannot  overrun  a  hog 
yet.    I 

I  tMnk  we  have  to  watch.  I  think  we 
have  to  l>e  careful.  The  time  to  get  off 
the  r^ad  is  now,  and  the  stop  is  called 
veto,  j 

BCr J  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Gray],  a  member  of  the 
comoAlttee. 

Mr]  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  I  want  to  thank  our  distinguished 
chairman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr^  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  a  lemon 
as  d^cribed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  nationwide  televi- 
sion. By  voting  yes  to  override  this  bill 
today,  you  will  be  maldng  lemonade. 
Let  me  explain  how. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  today 
about  the  economics  of  this  National 
Infrastructure  Program,  800.000  Jobs 
lost  if  the  veto  is  not  overridden. 
Those  facts  are  aU  accurate. 

Let  me,  as  one  who  helped  write  the 
first  Interstate  Highway  Act,  who 
stoo<|  in  the  well  31  years  ago  with  our 
beloited  Speaker  Mr.  Wright  and 
Chaitman  DnrcKU.  the  only  three  sit- 
ting members  on  Public  Works  at  the 


time. 
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a  little  bit  about  safety  in 
my  2  mintites. 
In  lOSSj  with  our  small,  antiquated 
Speaker,  we  were  killing 
,000  people  yearly.  That 
10  years  later  to  where  we 
50,000  people  on  the  high- 
country  in  1965.  And  as 
System  and  our  primary 
off  of  the  little,  antiquated, 
lane  roads  and  went  to  our 
divided  highways  with 
ps  and  a  center  median,  we 
rom  50.000  fatalities  in  1966 
1986.  20  years  later, 
at  that  time  In  1956  when 
we  passed!  this  first  bill,  50  million  ve- 
hicles on  the  highways.  Today,  1987, 1 
want  to  siiy  to  the  President  that  we 
have  a  SCJO-percent  increase  in  motor 
vehicle  ukers.  Many  of  them  large 
trucks.  Wf  are  up  to  150  million  vehi- 
highways  today. 

Ood  for  the  Interstate 
and  our  four-lane  pri- 
ways.  and  the  safety  fea- 
by  this  committee  and 
of  widening  the  bridges, 
deflecting  guardrails, 
flectors  so  that  we  now,  ac- 
the  National  EUghway  Traf- 
fic Safety!  Administration,  last  year,  in 
1986,  th^  were  less  than  46,000 
people  lulled  on  the  highways  of 
America  ^ith  a  300-percent  increase  in 
f  motor  vehicles  from  the 
stood  in  this  well,  31  years 
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the  use  < 
first  day 
ago. 

This  is  more  than  an  economic  bilL 
It  is  a  saf  ity  bill.  So  I  ask  you,  do  you 
want  to  SI  ive  lives?  Do  you  want  to  im- 
prove America  with  millions  of  new 
JoIm?  Do  you  want  easier  and  safer 
driving?  If  you  do,  turn  that  lemon 
into  lemopiade  by  voting  aye  to  over- 
ride this  I  veto  and  finish  our  42,500 
miles  Interstate  System  and  other 
badOy  needed  roads  and  mass  transit 
projects.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  PAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  \  srield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Packard], 
a  valuable  member  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
I  certainly  congratulate  the  members 
of  the  cofunlttee,  and  particiilarly  the 
leadership  of  the  committee,  for  their 
hard  work  in  bringing  this  bill  back  to 
us.  J 

I  simply  would  like  to  address  a 
couple  of  points. 

One,  t^  bill  has  been  carefully 
crafted  over  the  last  2  Or  more  years  in 
an  effort  to  meet  all  of  the  concerns  of 
the  transportation  issues  across  the 
country.] 

In  conference  committee  there  has 
been  a  very  tenuous  and  certainly  a 
delicate  ^ries  of  concessions  made  in 
order  to  make  it  so  that  it  is  compati- 
ble to  both  bodies  and  to  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  to  all  States  involved. 


And  the  moment  that  we  sustain  this 
veto,  all  of  those  concessions  and  all  of 
those  efforts  will  be  undone,  and 
people  will  be  released,  and  we  will  be 
back  to  where  we  were  before  we 
began  this  biU. 

We  will  find  ourselves  literally 
taking  the  rest  of  this  year,  and  we 
will  be  very  fortunate  if  we  are  able  to 
craft  another  bill  that  wUl  1>e  accepta- 
ble to  the  administration  and  still 
meet  the  criteria  and  the  concerns  of 
the  committees.  So  we  will  lose  valua- 
ble time,  and  we  will  certainly  lose  the 
momentum  that  many  of  the  projects 
across  the  country  already  have. 

Second,  this  is  not  a  budget  bxister. 
We  are  talking  about  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  actually  expends  less  money 
for  highways  than  what  the  President 
had  in  his  submitted  budget  a  couple 
of  months  ago. 

Third,  it  does  not  withdraw  money 
from  the  general  funds:  it  is  not  a 
budget  issue.  It  is  extracting  money 
from  the  trust  fund,  and  that  is  what 
we  have  been  wanting  to  do  for  scnne 
time,  is  to  draw  those  trust  funds. 
Ironically,  however,  this  bill  will  not 
draw  down  from  the  trust  funds.  Liter- 
ally during  the  5  years  of  this  authori- 
zation there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
surplus  of  the  trust  funds  of  $1  bUlion, 
and  so  we  are  not  actually  depleting 
the  money  in  the  trust  funds,  at  least 
the  highway  trust  funds. 

So  this  is  not  a  budget  buster.  It  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  needs  to  pass. 
That  means  we  need  to  override  the 
President's  veto. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  on  each  side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoTSR).  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  has  11  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [BCr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT]  hSS  10  V^ 

minutes  remaining. 

Bir.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  to  me  a  confrontation  with  the 
President,  but  for  my  State  it  is  the 
connerstone  of  our  economic  recovery 
and  growth.  Our  people  want  to  know 
one  thing:  Why  Lb  it  that  when  they 
pay  9  cents  for  every  gallon  of  gas 
they  do  not  get  their  money  back? 
They  know  that  we  are  the  third  need- 
iest State  in  terms  of  repairs.  We  know 
in  Ohio  that  we  are  going  to  see  20,000 
Jobs  permanently  lost  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  bill. 

Today  in  Cleveland  there  are  10 
inches  of  snow.  We  are  going  to  lose 
another  construction  season,  and  we 
will  be  even  more  lost  in  terms  of  our 
needs  being  fulfilled. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the 
so-called  poric-barrel  projects.  I  have  a 
demonstration  project  in  this  bilL  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  chairman  and  the 
committees,  in  a  bipartisan  way, 
agreed  to  it.  It  is  called  the  Eagle 


Ramp.  This  ramp  leads  to  60  different 
industries.  If  you  stand  under  the 
ramp,  chunks  of  concrete  will  fall  on 
you  literally  l>ecause  it  is  in  such  ill 
repair. 
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Thousands  of  Jobs  will  be  lost  if  this 
ramp  is  permanently  dosed.  So  we  feel 
very,  very  strongly  that  this  is  not  a 
poi^-barrel  project:  this  is  something 
very  lean  and  mean.  Please,  override 
this  veto  for  the  sake  of  our  Nation's 
economy  and  our  national  security. 

Mr.  wAiunMn<;nar!Tn>fmT'  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  override  the  President's 
veto.  I  do  so  with  great  reliictance,  and 
I  am  certain  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues feel  the  same. 

Certainly  President  Reagan  has  a 
strong  record  in  support  of  a  sound 
and  efficient  highway  and  transit  pro- 
gram, and  a  vote  to  override  should,  in 
no  way,  detract  from  that  record. 

Yet,  so  much  is  at  stake  in  the 
matter  before  us.  To  realize  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  situation,  we  need  only  re- 
member that  Biarch  20  signaled  not 
only  the  beginning  of  spring,  but  the 
start  of  the  highway  construction 
season  as  well. 

This  means  that  efforts  to  enact 
highway  legislation  have  taken  on  new 
and  critical  importance.  Our  failure  to 
enact  a  biU  now  will  mean  the  loss  of 
about  800,000  construction-related 
Jobs. 

We  must  act  now,  because  we  cannot 
pick  up  and  start  over  on  a  new  bill 
and  expect  to  get  one  out  early.  It  is 
time  that  all  of  us— including  the  ad- 
ministration—take the  key  players  in 
this  matter  at  their  word  when  they 
say  we  cannot  do  this  again  quickly. 

The  administration  abvlously  feels 
that  its  alternative  legislation  could  be 
swiftly  accepted.  Yet,  far  from  simply 
changing  the  dollar  figures  for  the 
programs,  it  is  proposing  30  policy 
changes  that  could  not  possibly  be 
dealt  with  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
Itiany  difficult  months  have  been 
spent  in  reaching  the  most  delicate  of 
compromises,  and  were  we  to  open  up 
30  issues.  That  compromise  would 
qiiickly  uru«vel. 

The  administration  also  keeps  refer- 
ring to  the  bill  passed  by  Congress  as  a 
budget  buster.  This  simply  is  not  the 
case  at  all.  We  Imow  that  the  9-cent 
Federal  gas  tax  provides  the  dedicated 
funding  for  this  deficit-proof  program. 
Our  bill  provides  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  $68.8  bilUon  for  the  high- 
way program,  and  that  dollar  amoimt 
is  virtually  identical  to  the  $68.5  bil- 
lion proposed  by  the  President  for  the 
same  5-year  period. 

Yet,  the  President  now  proposes 
that  we  cut  the  program  to  $66  billion, 
which  is  $2.5  billion  under  the  propos- 
al he  made  in  January.  We  can  only 


conclude,  therefore,  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  simply  manufacturing  this 
budget-busting  issue. 

As  we  t4>proach  this  vote,  we  must 
realize  that  should  we  vote,  to  sustain 
and  thus  open  up  this  bill,  all  of  the 
controversial  issues  that  so  divided  the 
House  and  Senate  are  back  <m  the 
table,  including  the  cme-half-peroent 
mintTniinn  funding  for  interstate  con- 
struction: the  8&-peroent  minimum  al- 
location program;  and  changes  in  the 
55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit. 

On  the  speed  limit  issue.  I  know  that 
Chairman  Jm  Howasd  has  already  re- 
ceived enough  coounitments  to  turn 
the  previous  vote  around.  Those  who 
support  increasing  the  limit  to  65 
miles  per  hour  should  be  aware  that  If 
the  issue  comes  before  us  again,  the 
outcome  could  well  be  different. 

All  of  the  controversial  issues  aside, 
this  bill  is  essentially  about  getting  on 
with  the  Job  of  improving  our  Nati<ni's 
transportation  system.  Therefore,  in 
the  furtherance  of  that  worthy  goal.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
motion  to  override. 

Mi.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Bfir.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  McCloskxt]. 

BCr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HH.  2.  and  the  need 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  this 
vital  legislation. 

This  weekend  a  distressed  and  unem- 
ployed construction  worker  said  of 
course  the  President  was  vetoing  the 
bill— it  is  creating  American  Jobs.  He 
was  incensed  the  administration  woiild 
sponsor  recruiting  sessions  in  Mexico 
for  United  States  businesses,  and  then 
veto  a  program  that  supports  Ameri- 
can Jobs,  industries  and  the  economy. 
I  have  received  calls,  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  a  number  of  anxious  con- 
struction company  owners  who  are 
facing  severe  financial  difficulties  with 
expensive  machinery  sitting  idle  while 
the  pajrments,  insurance,  and  over- 
head continue  uninterrupted. 

No  one  doubts  the  President  has  the 
power  and  constitutional  authority  to 
veto  legislation.  The  Foimdlng  Fa- 
thers stressed  the  importance  of  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine  200 
years  ago  and  every  school  child  is 
taught  this  lesson  in  their  first  history 
and  civics  class.  President  Reagan  does 
not  have  to  Jeopardize  800,000  Ameri- 
can Jobs  to  prove  this  point. 

I  urge  my  colleague  in  the  House 
and  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
to  vote  to  override  this  veto  so  we  can 
proceed  with  the  business  of  building 
America's  highways  and  bridges. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  MooDTl. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Ahdsrsoh] 
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for  their  lewlenhlp  on  this  blU.  I'd 
like  to  make  wveiml  brief  point*. 

nrat,  the  gentleman  fnnn  Pmnsyl- 
vanla  Mr.  WalkbO  earlier  eritidaed 
demonatrattoo  projects  on  grounds 
that  they  hurt  other  States.  I  myself 
had  pnMems  with  the  eariier  version 
of  thia  UU  because  it  did  not  adequate- 
ly, in  my  Judgment,  handle  the  prob- 
lem of  the  so-called  minlmnm  alloea- 
tk»B  Statea.  the  dtmor  States.  When 
audi  Statea.  like  ^insoonain.  did  not  re- 
ceive many  demonstration  projects. 
But  this  bill  has  been  altered,  happily 
ao.  to  take  care  of  that  problem  in  the 
diatrfbutlaii  formulas.  Wisconsin,  for 
esample.  wiU  now  receive  $73  million 
mote  as  a  result  of  this  change.  The 
demonstratimi  problem  has  been  sub- 
stantially fixed  in  regard  to  what  it 
doea  to  Uie  other  States. 

Second,  the  so-called  problem  of 
budget  busting.  If  you  agree  that  this 
bill  is  under  the  Qramm-Rudman  defi- 
cit limit  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and  if  you 
agree  that  it  is  financed  out  of  a  segre- 
gated trust  account,  then  to  vote  to 
not  override— to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto— is  in  effect  to  vote  to  use 
the  highway  trust  fund  surpluses  to 
balance  the  rest  of  the  budget.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  in  this  body  would 
consciously  want  to  use  the  highway 
surpluses  to  balance  budgets  spent  in 
military  or  other  areas. 

Third,  the  lateness  of  the  season.  In 
Wisconsin,  we  have  a  qiecific  problem: 
We  are  a  cold  winter  State,  and  a 
short  building  season  State,  and  we 
need  this  money  to  get  those  roads 
buflt  now.  Our  State  is  borrowing 
money  tempwarlly  on  a  State  basis  to 
do  so,  but  this  cannot  go  on.  One  thou- 
sand Jobs  are  at  stake  in  Wisconsin, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  from  all  the 
cold  weather  States,  those  initially 
worried  about  demonstration  projects, 
and  those  worried  about  budget  bal- 
ances to  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  see  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  had  requested  time  from  the 
small  allocation  we  have  left  on  the 
floor,  therefore,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vmol. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  %)eaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  override  the 
veto  in  spite  of  the  provision  permit- 
ting many  States  to  exceed  the  55- 
mUe-per-hour  speed  limit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  18  the  House 
considered  the  conference  report  to 
HJL  2,  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act  of  1987. 1  voted  against  the  motion 
to  recommit  and  for  passage  of  the 
conference  report.  I  was  present  in  the 
House  Chamber  at  the  time  of  the 
vote  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
77.  to  permit  the  States  to  increase  the 
speed  limit  from  55  miles  per  hour  to 


65  ndles  per  hour  on  certain  segments 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  I 
inserted  my  voting  card  in  the  elec- 
tronic machine  and  believed  that  my 
vote  jagalnst  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 77  had  been  recorded.  Unfortu- 
nate^, however,  my  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion ^as  not  recorded  on  rollcall  No. 
35. 

Respondents  to  a  recent  issue  survey 
in  my  district  supported  maintaining 
the  existing  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit  by  a  majority.  In  my  view,  the 
evidebce  is  overwhelming  that  the  cur- 
rent 155-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  has 
saved  hundreds  of  lives  and  reduced 
the  liumber  of  severe  injuries  in  auto- 
mobile accidents.  It  has  also  resulted 
in  leis  energy  consumption  and  less 
Amei  lean  dependence  upon  foreign  oil 
imports.  These  points  are  well  under- 
by  my  constituents.  ' 
argument  that  so  many  people 
jignoring  the  55-niile-per-hour 
limit  and  that  therefore  we 
raise  the  limit  for  that  reason 
irsuasive  and  lIloglcaL  I  do  not 
bellete  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  either  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  Skates  for  Congress  to  periodically 
adJuA  the  permissible  speed  limits  on 
inter9tate  highways  to  suit  the  politi- 
cal passions  of  the  moment.  I  would 
hope  r  that  we  can  maintain  some  con- 
sistency in  this  issue  with  due  regard 
for  tne  prerogatives  of  the  States  as 
weU.! 

Bfr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
portrayed  this  legislation  as  being 
characterized  by  excessive  spending 
when  in  fact  it  authorizes  for  appro- 
priation and  entitlement  formula 
nearly  $1  billion  less  each  of  the  5 
years  1987-92  for  highway  and  transit 
purpfses  than  expended  in  the  most 
receo  1 5-year  authorization,  1981-86. 

Wfa  He  the  measure  earmarks  specific 
projepts  in  some  Member's  districts, 
not  alll  of  which  I  favor,  the  adminis- 
tration is  requesting  the  discretion  to 
be  exercised  solely  within  its  preroga- 
tive on  these  same  dollars.  In  fact  the 
administration  now  controls  at  least 
three  times  the  cxmiulative  value  of 
these  projects  in  dollar  amoimts  imder 
the  provisions  of  this  measure.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  recognizing  the  in- 
herent compromise  and  need  to  facili- 
tate the  construction  activities  in  an 
urgent  manner,  I  urge  a  positive  vote 
by  tl|e  House. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are 
aware,  ttie  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Serta4  recently  approved  ttie  conference 
report!  on  H.R.  2,  tfie  Surface  Transportation 
Act  ot  1987.  Support  in  both  Chambers  was 
oven4)etming,  evidence  ttiat  this  legislation  is 
of  pamrnount  concern  to  the  Congress  arxl  to 
the  efitire  Nation  as  vvell.  Unfortunately,  the 
admiri^stration  does  not  share  this  perspective. 

Corilrary  to  many  accounts  by  the  adminis- 
tratioil.  this  is  not  pork-barrel  legislatxxi.  H.R. 
2  is  •  very  legitimate  measure,  designed  to 
serve  Amenca's  ever-growing  transportation 
needs.  H  is  important  to  note  that  this  bill  will 
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not  incraas » ttw  Fedsral  detidL  The  programs 
covsrsd  by  tiw  Surface  Transportation  Act  ar* 
financed  by  trust  funds.  With  ttie  spring  oon- 
struclion  partod  about  to  begin,  it  is  imperative 
that  this  b«  be  enacted  immediatety.  wnhoul 
the  reaultK^rtution  of  highway  programs,  New 
Yortt  Statajalone  wM  face  the  delay  of  over 
150  proieck  worth  more  than  $600  million, 
rsauMng  in{the  loss  of  more  than  16.000  jobs 
's  bulking  season. 

NY.  contains  perhaps  the 
commuting  populatkxi.  Sever- 
al prpiactsj  important  to  luing  Islanders  an 
funded  unosr  this  Federal  Highway  Program. 
These  indude  corwtrudion  of  the  1.3-mile 
Nassau  Eyessway  in  Hempstead,  improve- 
ments to  Sanrise  Highway,  and  the  addition  of 
the  fourth  lane  to  Itw  Long  Island  Expressway 
[LIE].  This  improvement  to  the  LIE  will  help  re- 
lieve traffic  icongestion  on  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  heavily  traveled  roadways. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  tfiis  legislation  on  t«vo 
previous  oocaaions,  arxl  I  supported  passage 
of  tiw  connrence  report  K  is  indeed  unfortu- 
nate that  tfie  administration  has  chosen  this 
late  date  t6  request  a  negative  vote,  in  ttie 
form  of  su^aining  the  veto,  on  tl>e  measure.  I 
cannot  supfwrt  tfiis  request 

It  is  the  Urgency  of  the  situation  that  causes 
me  to  alert  my  colleagues  of  the  disastrous 
impact  tfiat  ttiis  veto  creates.  America  needs 
this  measire  to  insure  it  transportation  and 
safety  nee<l8.  I  request  tt)e  House  consMer 
ttus  matted  with  Vna  utmost  concern  and 
render  a  decision  favorable  to  this  Natk>n's 
commuters. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  Presidenfs  veto  of  H.R.  2,  the 
Surface  Transportatnn  and  Uniform  Rekx»- 
tkm  Act  We  are  all  about  to  be  faced  with 
voting  to  sustain  or  override  ttie  President's 
veto  of  thii  highly  controversial  highway  bill. 
If  s  a  diffk:Ult  dedston  for  many  of  us  to  make, 
but  no  orwjBSid  this  job  wouU  be  fun. 

When  you  are  caught  in  a  bind  between 
getting  much  needed  furxis  for  highway 
projects  to  your  State  and  trying  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget,  wtiat  do  you  do?  Colora- 
do's highw^  and  bridges  are  in  sad  shape 
and  Congress  failed  to  appropriate  the  expect- 
ed funds  ib  the  fall  of  1966.  Tt>e  situatnn 
grows  mor«  desperate  with  each  passing  day 
and  pressure  buikte  from  contractors.  State 
highway  departments,  cities,  and  counties  to 
get  a  higtiway  bill  out  of  Congress. 

Therefor^  2  weeks  ago  we  passed  an 
$87.5  bilKor  highway  bill  wtiich  was  heavily 
supported  by  Congress.  The  fact  that  the  bill 
was  generously  laced  with  unjustified  pork 
dkln't  deter  us  since  most  felt  this  was  all  we 
were  goirtgito  get  and  we  needed  to  have  ttie 
money  flo«<nng  in  time  to  take  advantage  of 
the  warm  wfeattier  constructkxi  season. 

Now  the  Preskient  vetoes  ttie  bill.  This 
demonstrates  an  amazing  amount  of  courage 
in  light  of  the  pressure  on  him  to  sign  it  Cour- 
age is  a  rare  comrrxxity  in  our  Natton's  Cap- 
ital. I  always  thought  ttuit  Congress  was  hired 
to  make  the  tough  dectskxw  but  it  sppesrs 
that  Congress  doesnt  make  decistons  be- 
tween competing  priorities.  It  simply  votes  for 
everything  because  to  vote  against  a  spend- 
ing measure  might  get  someone  in  your  dto- 
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if  we  are  ever  to 
the  President  needs  to  uWn  the  veto 
and  we  need  to  back  him  up.  In 
maybe  Congrsas  can  learn  to  have 


The  Preaident  Isfvora  a  fiacaly 
Fedaral-aid  highway  and  transit  program  as 
wai  as  provisions  that  would  aiow  Stataa  to 
rriae  their  speed  ImNs  on  nsral  Marslals  hlgh- 
weya  to  66  miea  par  hour.  However,  tNa  bM's 
miicissTin  mass  trMfwIt  authoriiatton  lewela. 
coupled  wMh  numaroua  mdMdual  special  inlsr- 
eal  highway  and  tranaN  oonskudion  pfoiacla, 
«)d  Ms  unWr  JMitiullona  of  transit  funds  to 
rsisfltvsly  few  dties  have  forced  the  President 
to  veto  the  bM. 

In  Cotorado.  we  wouW  get  $185  mMon  in 
hIglMay  funds  whkii  is  $24  mlHon  lees  thsn 
we  raoalvad  in  1966.  How  can  we  spend 
^moat  $19  bWon  on  urtMn  mass  transit 
wound  the  HtSkm.  at  a  time  whan  our  high- 
ways wtd  biMges  sre  suffering?  I  dont  want 
to  buM  a  subway  tor  Loa  Angelas  while  Colo- 
rado's funds  are  being  cut  back 

In  a  meeting  last  waek  wNh  Republican 
Mambere  of  Congreaa.  the  President  indteated 
he  wH  veto  every  budget-busting  bM  we  send 
him  and  he  asked  for  our  support  In  control- 
big  the  spending.  He  saki  Congreaa  has  tradi- 
tionaly  had  three  creative  Meas— 'iax,  tax, 
tax,"  whk:h  leads  to  "spend,  spend,  spend," 
whk:h  makes  the  defidt  go  "up,  up,  up."  He 
asked  us  to  say  "no,  no.  no." 

This  bM  siso  sets  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  future  transportatton  and  budget 
poKcy.  it  wouM  ej^Mod  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  overseer  of  naUonai  highways 
and  mass  transit  by  mandating  which  \ocak 
proorwns  States  must  undertake  rather  than 
leaving  this  decision  up  to  the  indnndual 
States.  In  addWon.  tiw  spending  proviskxts  of 
H.R.  2  suggest  that  many  in  Congress  have 
sbedutety  no  intention  of  meeting  the  targets 
mandated  by  Gramm^udman. 

The  Presklent  is  right  to  critk:ize  this  high- 
way bM.  It  ahouU  not  be  passed  in  its  present 
form.  But  a  highway  bM  shouW  be  passed, 
wid  soon.  Congress  must  not  drag  its  feet  any 
tongar  on  this  important  piece  of  legislstion. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  explsin  my  vote  on  the 
override  of  the  PrasktonTs  veto  of  H.R.  2,  the 
Surface  Transportatton  Act  With  great  rekw- 
tance  and  profound  regret,  I  was  forced  to 
oppoee  the  Preakiont  and  vote  to  override  his 
veto. 

Clearty,  a  highway  raauthorizatkxi  bHI  is  vi- 
tsNy  important  It  is  estimated  that  to  restore 
end  buU  America's  infrastnicture  networtt— 
the  roads  snd  bridgsa,  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, and  other  pubic  works  necessary  for 
eoonomk;  davekipment  and  tiw  ptMkr's 
health  and  safely— It  wM  cost  spproximately 
$3  triMon  over  the  next  20  years.  Measured  in 
constant  dolars,  spafKlng  in  this  area  has  de- 
clined 21  percent  since  1965. 

WKhoul  a  highway  bM.  $25  mUMon  worth  of 
safaty-ialatad  highway  projects  in  my  congres- 
atonal  dMrict  wM  not  be  let  by  the  Fk>rida  De- 
pwtmant  of  Tranaportalkxi.  These  propoeed 
tanprowemanta  are  not  pork-barrel  projects,  but 
safety  programs  to  add  lansa  and  resurface 
egdaUng  highways  in  Pahn  Beach  County.  FL 
WNh  one  of  the  faatast  growing  congrea- 
sioi^  dMfcta  in  the  Nalton  whoae  kanaporta- 


Hon  needs  are  seriously  lagging.  I  am  finnly 
dedtoatad  to  tlw  improvement  of  roads.  Al- 
though a  tough  decision,  wtMn  I  thouglit  about 
the  rteedtaaa  fataMiaa  wfiich  have  and  would 
undoubtedly  occur  on  U.S.  Highway  27.  the 
Bee  Una  Highway,  and  U.S.  Highway  441 
wWwut  a  highway  bM,  I  coukJ  not  vote  in  good 
conadanoe  to  sustain  Preaklent  Reagan's 
veto. 

For  the  safety  to  the  automobto  traveling 
pubHc  in  Palm  Beach  County,  It  is  imperative 
that  theee  highway  projects  whk:h  have  al- 
ready been  delayed  6  months,  move  swiftly 


Mr.  FOGUETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  favor  of  the  override  of  the  Preahlanf  s  veto 
of  H.R.  2.  the  Surface  Transportatton  Act 

The  adton  taken  by  the  PrasMent  is  typtoal 
of  his  narrow  view  of  the  role  of  the  Federal 
QovammenL  The  davetopment  and  upkeeps 
of  this  Nalton's  infrastructure  is  one  of  the 
most  important  reeponsbMbee  we  have.  A 
recent  study  found  that  over  15  percent  of  this 
Nalton's  highway  system  was  in  need  of  im- 
mediate repair.  The  preeervatton  of  theee 
roads  is  vital  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  costs  that  wouM  be  incuned  for 
repair  to  vehtolas  and  delays  because  of 
these  neglected  roads  wouM  certainly  be  far 
greater  ttian  the  investntent  wtitoh  we  sre 
making  at  this  time. 

The  PresMenf  s  opposHton  to  H.R.  2  with 
regard  to  mass  transportatton  is  just  as  short- 
si^itad.  It  is  dewty  in  the  nattonal  interest  to 
support  our  dUes'  efforts  to  provUe  an  effi- 
cient altamstfve  to  the  vehtoto  whtoh  wHl 
reduce  the  strain  on  their  roads.  Our  dties  are 
tiw  hub  of  this  Nalton's  commerce  system.  It 
is  vital  to  the  whote  Natton  that  our  cities' 
transportation  systems  sre  efficient  and  de- 
pendabto.  To  argue  that  mass  transit  is  a  pa- 
rochial mattsr  misses  the  point  This  country's 
economy  is  baaed  in  its  metropolises.  To  ne- 
glect their  needs  wouM  be  to  cut  off  our  toe 
to  spMe  our  foot 

The  Prasklsnfs  oppoeilton  wouki  wsrrant 
some  merit  if  this  bM  dkl  anything  to  increase 
tiw  stratoi  on  our  rssouroes  during  this  time  of 
budgetary  crisis.  But  H.R.  2  does  not  add  to 
this  t4atton's  defidt  Eighty-seven  percent  of 
the  total  fundtog  authorized  by  this  bM  comes 
from  higfwray  trust  fund  revenues.  This  fund, 
supported  ttvough  ttw  gasoline  tax.  was  es- 
tablished for  the  expressed  purpoee  of  what 
we  are  doing  now.  buikling  and  repairing  this 
Natton's  infrastructure.  The  administratton.  as 
it  is  wont  to  do.  wouW  like  to  bend  the  rules 
and  use  the  money  whtoh  was  collected  for  a 
very  specific  purpose  to  support  its  own  ob- 
jectives. That  wouM  be  against  both  the  letter 
snd  the  intent  of  the  law.  This  money  was  in- 
tended for  roada  It  shouU  be  used  that  way. 
Moreover.  tirisbMisajobsbM.  ItwMsup- 
port  over  800.000  wortcere  at  a  time  when  un- 
employment in  the  oonstnjclton  imkistry 
stands  at  12.5  percent  The  administratton 
argues  that  it  is  not  the  Federal  Govemmenf  s 
rote  to  create  jobs.  WouM  Presklent  Reagan 
rather  vra  abrogate  our  responsfcMty  to  pro- 
tect something  as  vital  to  our  nattonal  security 
as  our  Interstate  Highway  System  and  put  it 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  private  sector? 
I  hope  not 

Inconduston  I  wouU  Hte  to  note  that  Con- 
greaa haa  shown  a  grsat  deal  of  rasponstoMty 


m  cranmg  nss  wgwaaon.  n  woun  ne  a  i 
to  let  all  of  iNs  good  work  go  to 
only  for  us,  tMt  for  every 
p8not  on  wm  rmorvs  xomm  cna  i 

Mr.  LAQOMARSmO.  Mr.  Spaaitsr,  I 
today  in  support  of  sustsMng  the  PreahtanPa 
veto  of  H.R.  2.  the  Surtaoe  Trarteportalon  and 
Uniform  Relocalton  Aasiatanoe  Ad  of  1667, 
White  I  twHeve  that  a  flaoal^  responsi 
way/transit  reauthorization  bM  la  an 
item  for  the  Natton,  I  su 
resolve  to  resist  budgal-busMfv  laglsialion  iMt 
contsins  exceesive  spandhtg,  daapana  Iha 
reoerai  ixjogei  oewow  ana  pnwoe  aw  oppor- 
tunity for  some  in  Congreaa  to  inoraaaa  tMsa^ 

Mr.  Speaker.  KR.  2  SMoaads  ttw  Praai- 
dent's  budget  requeat  by  $10.1  bMtan.  aa  2 
mandates  an  unprscedsntad  152  "dsiWMWlra- 
tion"  projecte  wNh  nsarly  $600  mlBon  of  $1.4 
bUHon  in  aulhorizwi  kmdhtg  outride  of  budgM 


controls.  Furltwrmors. 

funding  is  irwdaquate  to 

ttvough  to  oomplelton,  ttw  bM 

creete  a  need  for  signMcant  addlional  i 

ing  in  future  yeers.  Simlariy,  HR  2  ( 

mass  trsnsit  auttwrinlton  of 

9i0  DHiion  wmcn  ■  nNoe  wnai  vw  i 

tton  requested  Very  < 

In  such  cities  ss  Miami  and  Loa  Angslaa  are  in 

hrw  for  additiorwl  fcswflng  oomnlbiwfMs  fttva 

the  Federal  ta>^wyers.  I  alao  object  to  ttw 

"buy  Anwtica"  provisions  In  ttw  bM  wMch  are 

harmful  to  U.S.  tradtog  Intsreate. 

It  is  argued  ttwt,  inasmuch  aa  the  bM  pi^ 
manly  deals  with  trust  funds  from  ttw  Fadsrri 
gasoline  tax,  we  should  not  be  aa  oorwanwd 
as  with  money  from  the  gsiwral  fund.  I  slpong- 
ly  disagree.  The  gaaolrw  tax  ia  a  Ibk;  Ihoae 
who  pay  shouM  have  ttw  aame  rigM  to  have 
their  taxes  spent  prudenOy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  tima  artwn  Congrsas  Is 
stnjgging  to  reduce  annual  FedersI  budget 
deficits  and  finding  it  extemely  dMcuR  to 
achieve  ttw  savings  neceesary  to  meal  ttw 
deficit  targets  established  in  Grsmm-Rudman- 
Holiings.  it  is  essentisi  ttwt  s  more  sifectkw 
job  be  done  of  restraining  spendtog  than  ttwt 
evklenced  in  H.R.  2.  I  encourage  my  ooi- 
teagues  to  read  the  March  24.  1967.  edMorial 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  H.R.  2  and  vote 
to  sustain  the  Presklent's  veto. 

Ttw  artKie  foltows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Jouraal.  Mar.  M. 
1987] 


HlORWATl 

"We  hsve  a  bill  out  here  .  .  .  [that  basl 
page  after  page  after  page  after  page  after 
pa«e  of  pork."  Rep.  Rol>ert  Walker,  the 
Peniuylvania  Republican,  was  itescitblng 
the  five-year.  MS  biUion  highway  authorisa- 
Uon  bill  now  awaitlnc  Preaident  Reagan's 
signatxire.  Mr.  Reagan  Is  expected  to  veto 
the  bill  when  it  croMes  his  desk  this  we^ 

Juat  t>ef  ore  the  Senate  voted  on  the  l>m 
last  Friday,  the  President  warned:  "Con- 
greu  can't  have  It  Iwth  ways.  They  cant 
talk  alMut  cutting  uimeceMary  deficit 
spending  and  then  vote  In  Ixmr  of  liills  that 
bust  the  budget.  The  highway  bill  is  a  text- 
book example  of  how  Congreai  talks  dettelt- 
tough.  then  votes  like  a  toft  touch. 

The  administration  bad  no  prnhlniia  with 
the  $70  billion  authorized  for  the  (edand 
tilgbway  program.  These  funds  are  appor- 
tioned to  the  states  by  a  formula  and  used 
for   building   or   repairing   tilgbwaya   and 
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■djoumed  without 
inc  a  highway  biU  last  tain,  ao  many  statea 
an  nmninc  low  of  fundi  in  aome  catetoriet. 

Hie  W^bmv  Xtan  Federation  projecta 
that  half  the  atataa  wHl  aoon  deplete  their 
funda  tor  intentate  hlchway  oonatruction: 
half  wm  nm  ahort  of  money  for  interatate 
repair  and  reaurfadnc  (a  aeparate  category); 
more  than  three-quaiten  wHl  lack  aufficient 
funda  for  upkeep  of  the  primary  highway 
■yiten.  which  f  eeda  into  the  interatate.  and 
one-third  wm  have  to  atall  replacement  and 
rAabfUtatlan  of  brldgea. 

m  a  aeaw  thla  ia  a  "muat  paaa"  bill.  And 
today  that  automatically  makea  it  a  conven- 
ient Triilele  for  pork-aedclng  eongreaamen. 
So  the  bai  authoriiea  an  additional  $900 
five  years  for  153  highway 
projecta."  The  administra- 
tion had  propoaad  that  these  kinda  of 
proieeta  be  iwchirtBrt  in  the  larger  highway 
program:  it  would  have  broui^t  them  under 
the  annual  mending  ceiling  and  required 
state  or  local  matrhtng  funds.  These  oonf er- 
ees  wrote  the  idea  out  of  the  bOL 

The  bill'a  tl8  bOllon  maaa-tranait  authori- 
saion  ia  twice  what  the  administration  re- 
queated.  Queationable  rail  projecta  in  such 
etttaa  as  Miami— which,  at  last  check  was  at- 
tracting less  than  t%  of  potential  riders  in 
Dade  County— are  in  line  for  full  funding 
cummltmenta  from  federal  taxpayers.  The 
adkainlstration  argues  that  it's  unfair  for 
cities  accounting  tat  only  20%  of  the  popu- 
lation—to  receive  80%  of  mass-transit  dol- 
lars. 

Another  item  in  the  highway  bill  would 
pcnnlt  Masaaehusetts  to  buHd  a  third 
Boston  harbor  tunnel  and  to  reconstruct 
the  central  artery  of  I-M  as  an  underground 
highway  Instead  of  an  elevated  highway. 
This  expensive  undertaking  will  require  a 
revlslan'  of  the  formula  used  to  distribute 
interstate  bii^way  funds,  apportioning  a 
significantly  larger  share  for  ICsssachusetts. 

Last  year  the  members  of  CcMigreas  tacked 
ao  many  costly  superfluous  amendments  to 
the  bffl  that  it  collapsed.  The  same  thing  is 
happeining  this  term.  Back  through  the 
years  when  no  one  complained  much  about 
profligate  fedoal  spoiding.  members  of 
Congress  Just  po^ed  in  the  poric  and 
burped  their  way  to  reelection  year  after 
year.  We  wonder  whether  the  states  aren't 
getting  a  little  sick  of  the  Washington  poU- 
ties  of  highway  bDls.  which  lately  only  guar- 
antee that  the  states  wont  receive  much- 
needed  highway  dollars  any  time  soon.  If 
the  President  vetoes  this  spending  fatso, 
perhaps  the  members  should  hold  the  pork 
and  Just  pass  the  bOL 

m.  KYL  Mr.  Speaker,  wtwn  the  highway  bill 
last  came  betara  the  House,  I  voted  to  recom- 
mit it  to  the  conference  committee  so  ttiat 
aome  of  ttie  fat  couM  be  trimmed.  That  battle 
was  kwt  as  ttte  free  spenders  voted  to  keep 
alttw  pet  pork  proiects  that  so  heavily  weigh 
down  INs  impoilant  biL  Because  of  tt>e  ne- 
eowHy  of  fuming  the  really  needed  highway 
and  transit  programs,  after  there  was  no  other 
way  to  reduce  its  coat,  I  voted  for  Hie  bill  to 
keep  it  mowing  and  to  indteate  my  support  for 
Na  piwiaioni  to  raise  the  speed  limit  to  65. 
We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  reconsider  the 
tm,  and  I  must  vote  to  support  PresMent  Rea- 
gan's veto  in  a  second  effort  to  improve  the 
bM  and  get  at  some  of  the  fat 

Not  al  of  the  funda  in  this  biN  come  from 
Iho  highway  tnist  fund;  there  are  also  signifi- 
cant general  funds  which  are  authorized,  In- 
chxfng  $11.5  tiMton  for  maas  transit  grants. 
The   administration's   alternative   wouM   6e- 


ttte  amount  of  transit  fundkig  coming 
from  the  general  fund,  and  increaae  Vne 
amottnt  coming  from  «ne  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count of  ttie  fiighway  trust  fund. 

The  administratton's  plan  would  also  ad- 
dresf  the  inequities  in  the  way  the  mass  Iran- 
sit  funds  are  distributed.  One  such  inequity 
under  the  conferertce  agreement  for  examipie, 
is  tliat  the  Los  Angeles  MetroraM  project 
wouW  consume  a  hjll  14  percent  of  the  higlv 
way  fund's  mass  transit  account,  even  though 
ttw  oity  has  not  even  decided  wt>ere  to  put  It 
The  environmental  review  process  is  not  even 
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administratton  has  also  rightly  objected 
to  tfi^  152  demonstration  projects  in  the  bill 
wtiici  have  not  been  selected  through  the  es- 
tabliahed  Federal-aid  Highway  Program  proce- 
dureg. 

The  administratton's  alternative  t>ill  cuts  the 
port(,  arxl  provkles  for  a  more  even  distribu- 
tion of  funding  among  the  States.  It  would 
eiimiAate  funding  for  tfie  demonstratton 
protapts,  and  it  puts  more  money  into  formula 
prog^ms.  Despite  its  tower  overall  cost  to  the 
Ameican  taxpayer,  many  States,  including  Ari- 
zonal  wouM  come  out  ahead  under  the  ad- 
mini^ratton's  proposal.  Arizona  gains  $1  mil- 
lion 0nder  the  President's  plan  for  the  transit 
prog^  and  $5  mHHon  for  the  highway  pro- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  distrubed  at  some  of  ttie 
rhetoric  we  have  been  fiearing  about  ttiis  leg- 
islation— tliat  if  «ra  do  not  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  we  will  throw  the  economy  Into 
recegsion.  Ttiere  is  no  good  reason  why  we 
can't  pass  a  bill  acceptat>ie  to  the  President 
and  have  it  on  his  desk  in  a  matter  of  days. 
The  Oemocratk:  leadership  controls  the 
agenda  in  both  Chambers.  Alt  ttw  Democratic 
leadarship  has  to  do  is  allow  the  Presklenf  s 
alternative— or  something  ck>se  to  it— to  reach 
tlie  ftoor.  If  ttwy  don't  there  is  no  one  else  to 
biamp.  I  cannot  believe  they  wouM  k>e  so  irre- 
sponsible, so  petulent  as  to  refuse  to  quickly 
sut>n|it  a  less  costly  alterruitive. 

The  conference  agreement  dearly  can  be 
Improved.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  pro- 
visioas,  like  the  65-mile-per-hour  speed  limit 
shotid  t>e  retained.  I  don't  particularly  appreci- 
ate aome  of  my  eastern  collogues  fiokjing  the 
65-nile-per-hour  provision  hostage  in  order  to 
gain  support  for  ttie  override  of  the  pork  bill. 
Because  of  ttieir  tlveat  there  is  a  risk  ttiat  ttie 
65-nf  le-per-hour  provisk>n  will  not  t>e  included 
in  a  sut>sequent  highway  funding  bill.  But 
paying  a  ranson  of  billkins  of  dollars  in  Gov- 
ernment waste  just  to  secure  tfie  65-mile-per- 
hour  provision  wtiile  we  are  faced  with  reduc- 
ing tie  tremendous  Federal  budget  deficit  is 
not  tie  answer.  Moreover,  65  siioukl  not  be 
ttie  final  word  on  speed  limits.  The  real 
answer  is  to  get  tfie  Federal  Government  out 
of  the  txjsiness  of  setting  speed  limits  alto- 
gettwr,  and  return  that  authority  to  the  States 
wfie«e  it  rigfitfully  betongs.  Even  if  adopted, 
we  t^ioukj  not  be  satisfied  with  the  speed-limit 
proUsions  of  ttie  bill,  wtiich  sfwuto  tie  viewed 
as  only  an  interim  measure  at  best 

For  all  tfiese  reasons,  I  hope  the  House  will 
sustgin  the  Presklent's  veto.  The  American 
taxpayers  deserve  it 

M(.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago  the 
Houie  of  Representatives  passed  the  surface 
Transportation  and  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 


ance Act  by  a  vote  of  407  to  17.  Tfw  Senate 
folk>wed  suit  and  agreed  to  H.R.  2  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  79  to  17.  President  Reagan 
vetoed  Ms  bHI  because  he  dawned  it  was  a 
budget  buster.  Tliis  is  not  true.  The  nunAiers 
In  this  5-y0ar  bill  are  betow  the  budget  figures 
set  by  thel  House  and  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tees, as  «feH  betow  previous  funding  levels  in 
1985  and  1966.  In  January,  ttie  Reagan  ad- 
ministraticri  proposed  a  highway  program  tfiat 
wouki  codi  S68.5  baiion  for  5  years.  At  $68.8 
billnn,  H.R.  2  is  almost  klentical  to  the  admin- 
istiation's  target  Furtfiermore,  ttie  Presklent 
daimed  titat  H.R.  2  is  "filled  with  pori(,"  yet 
the  demotistration  projects  he  is  referring  to 
amount  id  leas  tiian  1  percent  of  ttie  wfiole 
bill.  I 

As  we  ^1  well  knew,  tiiis  bill  is  critical  to  our 
Nation's  t^ansportatton  needs.  If  H.R.  2  Is  not 
approved  by  tomorrow,  each  State  must 
cease  awarding  highway  construction  corv 
tracts.  To  the  United  States,  this  means  a  toss 
of  almost  $17  billton  in  construction  funds  and 
800,000  jobs.  To  the  Stete  of  California,  this 
means  ttiat  $500  millton  in  State  and  tocal 
road  projects  will  be  unnecessarily  delayed 
ttieret>y  incurring  $50  million  in  additional 
costs.  Also,  over  22,000  full-time  jobs  stete- 
wkie  are  at  stake.  Moreover,  business  and 
sales  revenue  generated  by  the  State  and 
tocal  corwtruction  programs  coukj  drop  by  as 
much  as  $1.1  billion  in  1987  and  1988. 

Ttie  5-|rear  reauttiorization  bHI,  funds  a 
number  of  Federal  Ngtiway  projects.  In  my 
home  State,  H.R.  2  provides  for  $1.6  billkm  in 
Federal  fiixls  to  coriiplete  California's  remairv 
ing  interstgte  highway.  And,  in  my  district  H.R. 
2  funds  five  projects  induding  a  $10.6  miHton 
project  to  constnict  a  four-lane-expressway  on 
Route  99f77  In  Sacramento  County.  In  the 
city  of  V^caville,  H.R.  2  provides  for  a  $2.3 
millton  project  wfiich  wouki  wkJen  tie  Alamo 
Drive  ovefcrossing  on  Interstete  80  from  two 
lanes  to  four  lanes.  In  addition,  ttie  bill  in- 
dudes  twb  projects  in  FairfieM  totaling  $.75 
millton.  Reconstruction  of  Holiday  Lane  from 
Oliver  Lane  to  Travis  Boulevard  is  planned  as 
well  as  reconstructing  East  Tabur  Avenue 
from  North  Texas  to  Dover. 

H.R.  2  guthorizes  $68  bHIton  nationwMe  for 
higtiways  and  $21  billton  for  mass  transit  over 
5  years.  California  is  slated  to  receive  $5.5  bil- 
lion over  the  same  period  of  time.  On  t>etialf 
of  ttie  blisinesses  and  constituents  in  tfie 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Callfomia,  I 
urge  ttiis  body  to  override  President  Reagan's 
veto  of  Hfl.  2. 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge 
my  coHetbues  to  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
denf  s  vep  of  H.R.  2,  the  Surface  Transporte- 
tion  and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of 
1967.  I  ao  so  reluctantty  because  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  Presklent  Reagan.  However, 
he  got  sgme  bad  advtoe  on  this  bill  and  his 
veto  is  ju^  plain  wrong. 

This  hidhway  bill  is  not  a  IxxJget  buster.  Ttie 
average  ijnding  level  of  $13.6  billton  a  year 
for  higfiwfiys  in  tfie  conference  report  is  $1.3 
tiilHon  lett  tfian  we  spent  In  fiscal  year  1985. 
It  is  $1.7|  billton  less  than  tfie  original  1986 
funding  Ifvel  and  it  is  even  $1.1  billon  less 
tfian  ttie  1986  funding  level  after  ttie  Gramm- 
Rudman  cuts. 
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Ttiat  is  an  11-percent  cut  from  ttie  1986 
level  and  a  7.5-percent  cut  from  the  1986 
funding  levels  after  they  were  Gramm-Rud- 
manned.  No  one  can  call  tfiat  busting  the 
txjdget 

In  fact  if  we  applied  a  similar  7.5-percent 
cut  across  tfie  board  on  tfie  entire  Federal 
budget  we  wouki  easily  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  reduction  target  of  $108  billton 
tfiisyear. 

There  is  also  the  fact  tfiat  the  money  tfiat 
comes  into  the  highway  trust  fund  from  ttie 
gasoline  taxes  is  raised  for  ttie  express  pur- 
pose of  constructing  and  maintaining  our  Na- 
tton's  fiigtiways  and  transportation  systems. 
Ttiat  is  all  it  can  be  spent  for.  It  can't  be  spent 
for  anyttwig  else  and  it  certainly  sfioukln't  be 
heto  on  k»  just  to  make  ttie  deficit  took  tietter 
on  paper. 

TTiis  bill  keeps  faith  with  tfie  American  mo- 
torist We  promised  to  use  tfie  taxes  raised 
from  gasoline  sales  to  keep  the  roads  in  good 
sfiape  and  ttiis  bHI  does  just  ttiat.  It  does  it 
prudentiy.  It  does  it  well  and  it  does  it  in  a  fis- 
cally responsible  manner.  Ttiere  is  no  deftoit  in 
tfie  higfiway  trust  fund. 

Of  course,  much  to-do  has  been  made 
about  tfie  demonstration  projects  In  this  bill. 
They  are  referred  to  as  pork  barrel  projects. 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  of  those  dem- 
onstiation  projects  In  my  district  I'm  liere  to 
tell  you  tfiat  it  is  a  good  project.  It's  true  that  it 
was  not  high  on  the  State's  priority  list  txjt  it's 
a  good  project  and  will  mean  a  great  deal  to 
tfie  economk:  devetopment  of  the  norttiem 
part  of  my  district 

If  s  not  pork  and  it's  not  boondoggle. 

But  regardless  of  tfie  merits  of  this  one 
demonstration  project  or  any  of  them,  it  is  Im- 
portant to  keep  In  mind  that  these  demonsb^a- 
tton  projects  account  for  only  2  percent  of  tfie 
higfiway  funds  made  available  under  ttiis  bill. 
The  wfiole  issue  has  been  bk>wn  out  of  pro- 
portion. Calling  this  a  pork  t>arrel  t)ill  is  like 
calling  a  strip  of  bacon  a  luau. 

This  bill  means  a  tot  to  my  district  my 
Stete,  and  ttie  Nation.  We  cannot  afford  any 
more  delay.  There  are  six  highway  projects 
with  a  price  teg  of  $6,712,000  in  northern 
Kentucky  awaiting  passage  of  this  bill.  There 
are  anottier  16  projects  in  Jefferson  County, 
costing  over  $41  millton,  awaiting  passage  of 
ttiis  bill. 

This  tiill  is  not  a  budget  buster  and  it  Is  not 
a  pork  tiarrel  and  it  stioukj  be  enacted. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  When  President 
Reagan  vetoed  ttie  surface  Transportetion  Act 
of  1987,  he  killed  a  major  piece  of  legislation 
whKh  fias  tieen  anxtously  awaited  t)y  virtually 
every  Stete  in  the  Union,  whk^h  have  had  to 
put  ttieir  higfiway  constructton  and  repair  on 
hokj  while  tfiey  waited  for  funds.  Tfie  delay  in 
funding  wouki  likely  result  In  a  loss  ki  tfie 
1987  construction  season  and  in  nearly  5,000 
jobs  In  my  Stete  of  Utah. 

The  highway  bill  is  great  news  for  Utah.  By 
encouraging  tfie  conference  committee  to 
retain  tfie  4R  formula,  wtiich  provkles  the 
money  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  ttie  higfv 
ways,  we  were  aUe  to  give  ttie  Stetes  the 
right  to  raise  ttie  speed  limit  on  rural  high- 
ways. But  most  importentty,  it  meant  tfiat  Utah 
woukj  receive  $74.2  millton  in  funds  to  put 
people  back  to  work  on  our  highways  in  Utah. 
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On  balance,  Utah  definitely  comes  off  a  big 
winner  in  tfie  1987  highway  bHI. 

Unfortunately,  ttie  administration  has 
cfiosen  to  hoto  up  this  much  needed  money  In 
an  attempt  to  flex  Ks  political  muscle  and  save 
its  image.  The  administi-ation  has  called  ttie 
bill  a  lemon  and  a  budget  buster,  txjt  has 
been  hard  pressed  to  come  up  with  any  spe- 
dfic  complaints  against  tfie  bill.  Tliey  daim 
tfiat  tfie  txll  is  too  costty,  and  yet  ttie  figure. 
$87.5  billton  over  tfie  next  5  years,  falls  within 
the  tHidget  targets,  and  is  atxxit  $1  tiillton  per 
year  tjelow  last  year's  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  figure.  Even  more  importenly,  87  percent 
of  the  money  comes  from  tfie  highway  trust 
fund.  This  money  cannot  tM  spent  on  any 
thing  but  highway  and  mass  tiansit  programs. 

Tfie  bill  will  create  800,000  jobs  over  the 
next  5  years,  almost  5,000  in  Utah.  These  are 
construction  jobs,  which  do  not  include  ttie 
jobs  ttiat  will  be  created  because  of  a  more 
efficient  highway  system.  And  that  Is  800,000 
jobs  ttiat  ttie  President  is  willing  to  jeopardize 
In  order,  in  ttie  words  of  Senator  Bob  Dole,  to 
"sliow  tfiat  he  is  tough."  Tfiese  jobs  will  pro- 
vkie  $195  millkxi  in  consumer  spending  in  tfie 
Stete  of  Uteh  atone,  helping  our  kx^al  txisi- 
nesses  and  industries. 

Presklent  Reagan  complains  tfiat  the  higfv 
way  is  full  of  pork,  referring  to  ttie  demonstn- 
tion  projects  to  help  correct  specific,  tocalized 
prot)lems.  Ttiere  are,  perfiaps,  more  of  tfiese 
projects  tfian  I  wouki  fiave  written  in,  txit  it  Is 
important  to  keep  tfiem  in  perspective.  Tfie 
moneys  for  tfie  demonstratton  projects  repre- 
sents barely  1  percent  of  the  total.  For  1  per- 
cent of  the  bill,  and  in  an  attempt  to  show  tfiat 
tfiey  are  still  in  control,  tfie  administration  is 
willing  to  risk  mllltons  of  Utah  dollars,  and 
ttKXJsands  of  Utah  jobs.  I  trust  ttiat  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  not  willing  to  take  ttie 
same  risk. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  every  vote  to 
override  a  Presidential  veto  is  a  source  of 
some  discomfort  to  many  of  us.  Tfie  veto  is 
often  a  threat  txit  seldom  put  to  actual  use. 
No  Presklent  casts  a  veto  lightty. 

On  this  particular  veto  of  tfie  highway  bill, 
the  Presklent's  objections  are  serious,  and  I 
take  tfiem  seriously.  Tfie  bill  Is  too  expensive 
in  a  time  of  persistent  defidte.  On  tils  over- 
spending point  fie  Is  dead  right 

For  me  tfie  squeeze  comes  t>ecause  my 
State  ties  a  rattier  sfiort  hkjhway  t>uilding  and 
repair  season.  If  tfie  interstate  construction 
estimates  are  not  ratified,  promptty,  my  State 
could  lose  an  entire  construction  season.  Nei- 
ttier  our  transportation  system,  nor  our  con- 
structton firms,  nor  tfieir  emptoyees  can  stand 
tfie  toss  of  a  season. 

My  cfiotoe,  tfien,  is  to  vote  for  an  unneces- 
sary expensive  t)ill,  or  to  allow  my  State  to 
absorb  unnecessary  economk;  toss.  Often  it  is 
no  fun  to  be  a  Mentoer  of  Congress.  Today  is 
one  of  tfiose  times.  I  sfiall  vote  for  my  State's 
economk:  interest  wtien  I  regretfully  vote  to 
overrkle  the  Preskienf  s  veto. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ite  is  unfortunate 
ttiat  the  Presklent  has  decided  to  flex  his  po- 
litical muscle  on  tfie  t>acks  of  American  work- 
ers and  ti-ansit  users  who  have  waited  patient- 
ly for  Congress  to  enact  Federal  higfiway  leg- 
islation. 

As  a  member  of  tfie  House  Put>lk:  Worlis 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Traruportation.  I 


know  just  how  hard  ttie  House  and  Senate 
conferees  have  worked  to  bring  tfiis  meaaure 
to  a  final  vote.  Unfortunately,  ttie  Surface 
Transportation  Act  tias  fallen  vtotim  to  ttie 
usual  charges  of  high  expenditures  and  spe- 
cial projects.  If  I  couto  comment  for  a 
moment  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tfie  diarge  tfiat  ttiis 
bill  is  merely  pork  t>arrel  legislation.  First  tfie 
demonstration  projects  are  designed  to  meet 
real  transportation  concerns  around  tfie  coun- 
try. Second,  ttie  total  amount  spent  on  tfiese 
projects  amounts  to  only  1  percent  of  tfie 
amount  auttiorized  In  the  bHI. 

It  wouki  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Congress  stiouki  be  more  concerned  about 
tfie  stete  of  ttie  Nation's  Interstate  and  Transit 
Systems  tfian  wfiettier  or  not  tfie  Presklent 
can  demonstrate  leadersfiip.  I  wouto  urge  my 
colleagues  to  remember  tfie  impact  tfiat  fur- 
ttier  delays  will  have  on  our  constitajendes: 
construction  jobs  will  continue  to  tie  delayed, 
leaving  many  workers  wittiout  emptoyment; 
transit  infrastructure  will  remain  In  disrepair 
and  ttie  Nation's  highway  and  bridge  systems 
wHI  continue  to  deteriorate. 

Hopefully,  the  Congress  will  not  let  poHttos 
stand  in  ttie  way  of  wfiat  is  right  enacting  tfie 
Surface  Transportation  Act  now.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  override  ttie  Presklenf  s  veto. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  override  the  Presklent's  veto  of  tfie  high- 
way-transit reauttiorization  tiill,  whk:h  contains 
$72  millton  arto  affecta  1,875  jobs  for  west 
Texas  and  tfie  greater  El  Paso  area. 

The  State  of  Texas  will  receive  atxxjt  $847 
millton  in  highway  funds  over  3  years  under 
this  legislation,  and  the  El  Paso  area  is  scfied- 
uled  for  $42  millton.  The  Presklenf  s  veto  of 
the  tiill  threatens  this  funding,  whk^h  will  sup- 
port 1,800  highway  jotis  in  my  community.  I 
represent  a  regton  wfiose  economk;  future  is 
tied  to  an  interdependent  and  fragile  border 
economy,  and  we  can  III  afford  an  economto 
titow  of  this  magnitude. 

The  legislation  also  contains  $30  mittton  in 
operating  subskHes  and  supports  75  transit-re- 
lated jobs  for  the  Sun  City  Area  Transit 
[SCAT],  whtoh  serves  9,750,000  passengers 
each  year.  Wittiout  ttiis  essential  Federal  as- 
sistance, local  offrctals  wouki  tie  forced  to 
eitfier  take  that  $30  millkxi  from  otfier  pro- 
grams or  raise  It  through  taxes,  and  I  dont 
think  tfiey  sliould  have  to  make  tfiat  kind  of 
dedskm.  The  dty  of  El  Paso  has  already 
risked  ite  credit  rating  by  raising  $15  millton 
from  a  bond  issue,  and  the  defeat  of  ttiis  higfv 
way  bill  wouki  leave  them  high  and  dry.  Unfor- 
tunately, tfie  administration  just  does  not  be- 
lieve in  mass  transit  assistance  to  tocal  gov- 
ernments, regardless  of  how  important  it  is  to 
communities  like  El  Paso,  and  tfie  Presklenf  s 
veto  was  based  partially  on  ttiis  consxleratton. 

In  terms  of  specific  kxal  projects,  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  ttie  $7  millton  rehablHtation 
project  for  the  Cotton  Street  Bridge  and  ttie 
$33  millton  Loop  375  extenston  around  Fort 
BKss,  which  are  critical  to  El  Paso's  economto 
development  Traffic  congestion  is  acute  to 
these  areas,  and  in  tfie  case  of  tfie  Cotton 
Street  Brxlge,  ttie  infrastrudure  is  in  such  dire 
need  of  repair  ttiat  trucks  are  no  tonger  abte 
to  use  It  thus  creating  additional  tiotttenecks 
for  the  ftow  of  goods  and  commerce. 
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ofttito 
to  ttw  raQUtaiMni  VMl  it  wMt  86 
•Miy  dolv  piU  to  ttw  F«d«ai 
lund  to  munwd  to  Ito  Stoto  ttwl 


of  thto  pfovtaion, 
Mdt  M  Nmv  York  and 


Mtaly  bnprovofnonL  Wc'rv  tiMng 

for  wpaWrtg  dartgaroiNty  old 

brfdgM.  Wo'rs  taHdng  about 

tar  buMbig  now  roads  and  maMng  the 

Wa'r*  taMng  about  morwy  for 

o(  ioto  that 


Mr  ihara,  wMa  taigv  SMaa  auoh  m  Tax** 
war*  raoaMng  tv  taaa  torn  tto  FadaralQov- 
ammant  than  ito  amount  thay  had  corMrtbul- 

m1 

iilr.  Opaafcar,  1  wga  my  coiaaquai 
rtda  Ma  vatoi  My  poaMtan  to  not  ba 

I  toovar- 
•ad  i4wn 

JMI 


lagtotoflon  to  good  tar  waat  Tagiaa  and  good 
tar  our  bilaitlapandanl  bordar  aooramy.  I 
a^aa  m«i  aw  naaa  ■>  aaangvwn  vw  rraan 
danoy  and  raatoia  ito  alalura  of  that  graat 
OMoa^  but  vatokig  aaaanltol  lagtatotfon  and 
ooaMng  B  Paao  t7S  mMon  and  1375  joto  to 
not  tto  way  to  do  R. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Spaakar,  tto  choica  wa 
hawa  to  mate  today  to  rattwr  aimpta:  Do  we 
want  a  highway  program  for  1967  or  dont 
wa?  If  wa  in  Congraaa  fal  to  ovanida  Praai- 
danl  Raagan'a  iad<^aad  vato,  our  Statoa 
aland  to  loaa  an  anlba  oonaliudion  aeaaort. 
TNnk  of  tto  ttwuaanda  of  joto  ttiat  wM  to  loat 
In  tto  oorafeudion  biduaky.  Think  of  tto 
mtoaiy  thai  w«  to  MIctod  upon  800.000  fami- 
laa  wto  wM  to  tto  vidima  of  our  action 
today. 

¥ftiat  are  our  altarnalfvea?  Tto  admintotfa- 
Ion  wouU  ■»  ua  to  abandon  a  piece  of  care- 
Mqr  oranao  lagMiann  mat  rapraaama  momns 
of  bipantoan  nagotlaBon  and  compromiae  and 
to  aooapt  Ha  varaton  of  a  highway  biH.  Has 
anyone  hara  had  ttw  time  to  even  took  at  this 
propoaii  which  waa  daMvorod  to  Capitol  HHI 
Friday  aftomoon  at  5  p.m.7  Did  tto  Presi- 
danf  a  maaaengar  have  trouble  getting  tto 
document  to  tto  Hi  becauae  of  al  tto  pot- 
hoiee  on  tto  loada?  Waa  to  stuck  in  traffk:  on 
soma  rood  dying  for  rapeir?  I  can't  help  but 
think  that  if  thto  bM  was  Intended  to  construct 
roada  toadtog  to  tto  Contra  training  camps  it 
would  stand  a  belter  cfiance  of  Presidential 

■pprowij-  _^    _ 

Plweident  Reegan  Indteated  In  hto  veto  mes- 
sage Hwt  to  haa  four  major  objections  to  tto 
highway  tiH.  If  that  is  tto  case,  wfiy  in  fact 
doea  hto  bM  eel  for  approximately  30  policy 
cliangaa  In  thto  oounby's  traraportatwn  pro- 
gram? It  deltaa  any  kind  of  reaaon  that  tto 
Congraaa  oouM  raaporwMy  act  on  such  a  pro- 
poaal  tMm  a  matter  of  days,  or  for  that 
matter,  even  before  thto  veer's  construction 
seaaon  to  toat  So  in  tto  meantime,  how  about 
ttwaa  pottwtaa? 

Mr.  BIAGGi.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  rise  In  support 
of  ttie  notton  to  override  tto  Presidential  veto 
of  H.R.  2,  tto  Surface  Transportation  Act 

Simply  put,  tto  Prasktontial  veto  of  this  vital 
highway  and  masa  tranait  improvement  mees- 
un  waa  M-acMaad.  Tto  Prastoent  justified  his 
I  by  slatemarMa  about  tto  excessive  and 
^  tpandtog  auttwrized  by  thto  bIH  for 
piojacte  to  and  lito  adviaera  do  not  think  are 
naoeaaary.  Bui.  laTs  examine  tto  true  facts 
about  Ma  bl. 

Granted,  thto  bM  doea  provUe  a  total  of  ap- 
pnadmately  S87.9  bMton  in  Federal  spendkig 
over  tto  next  5  flacal  yeers,  but  if  s  money 
wal  spent  We're  talking  about  money  for 


ooHig. 

to  snotfter  major  flaw  in  tto  dadaion 
thto  maaaure  due  to  coat  consider- 
Bghtyeavan  percent  of  tto  total  fund- 
by  thto  bM  comes  from  tto 
trust  kind,  «Mch  to  made  up  of  Fed- 
I  tax  revenue  and  other  uaar  taxea 
at  a  rate  of  about  $1  bMton 
Tto  highway  trxiat  fund  ravenuea 
to  uaed  for  anyttiing  but  highway  and 
programa.  So,  we  really  only 
cfioicea.  ENfier  we  spend  highway 
doKara  for  tto  purposes  ttiey  are  irv 
aa  propoaed  in  H.R.  2:  or  we  let  thoee 
sM  unused  whie  our  Natton's  highway 
ftanaH  ayateiTM  deterkyate  to  daiv 
'  laveia. 

!  Speeker.  tto  deciston  we  must  make 
today  ;to  an  obvtous  one.  We  must  override 
tto  Ptestoenf  s  veto.  However,  I  wouM  con- 
cede Ihat  tto  Praaident  was  correct  in  raising 
tto  cost  issue  surroundtog  tfrn  bM.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  very  high  price  tag  associated  with 
thto  bj  I— If  tt  to  not  enacted.  NattonwkJe,  some 
5,000  highway  projects  vakjed  at  an  estimated 
$8.2  t  Won  vrouM  to  lost  for  thto  construcimn 
seaao),  reeuMng  In  tto  toss  of  more  tftan 
800,000  conatructton  joto. 

In  rfiy  home  State  of  ^4ew  York,  over  150 
higfiwfy  projecto  vakjed  at  more  than  $600 
mMiori  wouM  have  to  to  delayed,  meaning  tto 
loes  of  an  estknated  16,000  joto.  In  addMton, 
there  wouU  to  skniar  tosses  in  tto  State's 
tranait  conatructton  program. 

Pertape  tto  coet  issue  surrounding  thto  bill 
was  best  stated  by  tto  mayor  of  New  York 
City,  id  Koch,  in  a  letter  to  sent  to  Prestoent 
Reagin  urging  him  to  approve  thto  legisiatton. 
In  that  letter,  to  sM: 

For  New  York  City  your  veto  will  mean  a 
dlsruaUon  of  critical  procrams  to  rebuild 
local  prtdges  and  streets  and  to  revitalize 
our  i^ass  tranait  system.  Specifically,  this 
will  result  in  the  loss  of  an  entire  construc- 
tion season,  as  well  as  an  estimated  1.500 
jolM  In  the  local  construction  industry, 
decay  of  our  infrastructure,  increased  main- 
ooata.  and  a  severe  decline  in  the 
rellabiUty  of  New  York  City's  mass 
system— a  system  wtiicb  is  the  sole 
means  of  transportation  for  millions  of  cltl- 


Th^se  are  tto  coets  associated  with  thto  bM 
that  I  am  concerned  about.  Mr.  Speaker.  And, 
ft  heartens  me  to  know  ttot  all  of  tfiese  costs 
can  to  avotoed  if  we  vote  to  override  tto 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  2.  I  urge  my  col- 
league to  join  me  today  in  voting  to  override, 
and  1^  so  doing,  to  save  tfwusands  of  joto  in 
an  iridustry  with  an  unemptoyment  rate  of  12.5 
percent;  and  to  save  bUNons  of  dollars  in 
much  needed  highway  and  mass  transit  Inv 
provolnent  projects. 

Mr.l  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  In  many 
ways  tto  vote  I'm  gotog  to  cast  today.  I  sup- 
port some  of  tto  highway  and  transit  pro- 
grama. I  understand  tto  functton  of  tto  higft- 
way  tlust  fund  derived  from  tto  gasoline  tax.  I 
also  I  trongly  support  a  change  in  tto  nattonal 
maxk  Hjm  speed  Nmit  law  so  ttot  Stetes  may 
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rana  maa  i  paao  smiia  on  rural  siwi  sww  nigrv 
waya  up  to  a  maximum  of  65  miaa  par  hour. 
But  tto  bM  a  fUtoamantaHy  flawed  in  Ma  atoio- 
tura,  and  I  agroa  wNh  Prasktem  Reagan  that 
me  Amanc  m  paopw  amunn  i  oa  wroao  n 
swaHow  to  1  niei^i  Ine  luat  because  thare's  a 
good  deal  ( if  augar  mbwd  la 

Mucn  nai  i  oaen  maoa  or  mraais  oy  oomma- 
tee  memto  rs  that  800.000  joto  wouM  to  toal 

1 1  Jail  II I  li    a^^  -^-^ —    mJ    akia    ftkiii     lifii  ■  I  ■    «k^ 

wnnOUI  pn  nQS  OT  uW  DM.  TtVmm  WM  WWI 

mraai  b  mcrana  ago  wnan  we  aoioumao  wan- 
out  taking  ip  final  oonakteralton  of  tto  high- 
way bM?  "to  delay  we've  suffsred  to  not 
Preeident  I  leaoan'a  fault  rmwsaaa  can  at- 
tempt  to  ii  ly  that  blanw  on  tto  Prvaidanfa 
doorstep.  Biat  aa  Ihay  attempt  to  lay  ttw 
Diame  lor  lee  ouagei  oencn  on  me  nreanan*  a 
dooratap.  But  wfwn  we  fiad  tto  bM  In  front  of 
ue  wtty  waant  actton  taken  before  to  awoki 
mis  qroumy  nr  mJ 
Thto  bM  tontirina  152 


tion  piojecis  wfiich  have  Iwen  reQueated  by 
varioua  Mcinbers  from  varioua  dtoWcla.  Tto 
cost  of  ttteto  construction  projects  to  sure  to 
expand  weM  beyorxi  currerrt  eatknates.  And 
Ito  jncknton  of  theae  projecto  faNs  wal  out- 
skto  tto  successful  effort  of  State-Federal 
higfiway  program  cooperation.  Often,  wfton 
projecto  airi  of  Ittto  merit  or  tow  priority.  State 
entities  wMlnot  request  tttat  they  to  funded  by 
tto  Federal  Qoveriwnent  Thto  to  a  realty  bom 
of  ftoto  ftottal  resources.  You  dont  buM  what 
you  can't  afford. 

But  Conifress  doesn't  understand  tto  meart- 
ing  of  tto  tworid  ftote.  They  took  at  tto  tmat 
fund,  and  they  see  unspent  money,  and  wittv 
out  tooktog  to«rard  tomorrow,  wrttxxit  regard 
to  priority  arxJ  merit  we  authorize  ttieae  dem- 
onstration projecto.  To  tto  Stetes  and  corv 
tractors  wt^  benefit  from  theee  projects,  if  s 
manna  frorfi  heaven.  Without  it  they  contkwe 
their  rwat  ^irgentiy  needed  projects  to  provide 
tto  basic  aervtoes  tftek  constituento  expect 
from  tto  l^ederal,  Stete,  and  tocal  goverrv 
ments.  So  ton't  It  time  we  reject  "txistoees  aa 
usual"  and  get  back  to  basks  on  Federal 
highway  praams? 

BasKS  dOn't  inckide  huge  aitocattona  for  tto 
Los  Angers  Metroral  above  tto  beyond  wfiat 
current  pluming  can  uttlze.  And  tto  bastes 
certainly  don't  jnckxto  expanaton  of  tto 
Boston  int^rstete  projecto  by  nearly  $1.1  bi- 
Iton. 

PrestoenI  Reagan,  in  hto  veto  message,  has 
offered  an  alternative  highway  bM— wittwut 
tto  add-qrts,  witfxxit  tto  demonstration 
projects,  and  wittxxit  unnoodod  bela  and 
whistles.  Tto  distinguished  members  of  tto 
PublK  Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
know  their  higfiway  and  taansit  bMs  inskto  out 
and  backwards.  They  are  highly  skilled,  highly 
intelligent  ^idivkkiato.  I  tove  tto  utnwst  faith 
ttiat  given  tto  real  need  for  passage  of  a  re- 
sponsible ^ligfiway  tiill,  tto  mentoers  of  tto 
committee  can  come  fonvard  with  a  reaaona- 
ble  bill  in  rapkJ  faafiton  tturt  inoorporatea  aome 
of  tto  gooj  ktoas  proposed  by  tto  Prostoent 

Att  tto  Washington  Post  urged  in  Hs  edHori- 
alon  Suncky: 

Concreai  should  uphold  tlie  veto,  take  a 
good.  qulG  i.  look  at  the  President's  alterna- 
tive propcial  and  come  up  with  a  sensible 
comprmnlie  that  could  keep  things  going 
for  now  and  provide  time  for  fundamental 


improvements  In  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram l>ef  ore  a  next  round  can  liegin. 

Mr.  Speeker,  tto  American  people  sfwuM 
not  to  hekJ  hostage  and  forced  to  accept  an 
unaound  bill.  Let* s  do  tto  responsible,  tto  rea- 
sonabto  thing,  and  sustain  tto  Presklenfs 
veto  and  get  back  to  basics  in  our  highway 
programa. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  my 
coWeaguoo  in  overridtog  tto  Prestoent's  veto 
of  H.R.  2,  tto  Surface  Transportetion  Act  Thto 
action  by  tto  f^restoent  was  detrimental  to  tto 
many  highway  programs  In  Maryland's  First 
Congresstonal  District  directly  involving  tto 
aafety  of  our  citizens  ttot  travei  ttiese  poorty 
matotained  roads  and  freeways. 

Congress  laat  passed  a  program  autfKXiztog 
funds  for  our  highways  in  1982,  setting  fuixl- 
tog  leveto  through  1986.  Tto  99tti  Congress 
adjourned  wttftout  approving  a  new  multiyear 
reauttiorization,  with  tto  exceptk>n  of  tto 
Interstete  Construction  Program,  ttieretjy  al- 
towing  all  higfnway  and  transit  program  autttori- 
zations  to  expire  on  September  30.  1966.  By 
overrtotog  tto  President's  veto,  we  will  ensure 
proper  auttKxizations  for  our  Nation's  trans- 
portation needs  t>y  providing  $13.9  billion  arv 
nually  through  1991  for  construction  and  re- 
constructton  of  tto  interstate  and  secondary 
road  projecto  in  our  country. 

Just  drive  through  southern  Maryland  and 
sit  in  tto  traffK,  or  drive  around  in  Maryland's 
Eastern  Shore  and  see  tto  run-down  bridges 
and  roads — only  ttien  will  you  see  wfiy  we 
need  ttm  bill  so  k>adly.  As  Congressman  for 
Maryland's  First  District  I  travel  over  100,000 
mile«  a  year,  witnessing  firsttond  tto  deterio- 
rating coTKktions  of  our  roads  and  highways. 
H.R.  2  is  first  and  foremost  a  piece  of  legista- 
tton  ttot  will  authorize  spending  from  tto  high- 
way trust  fund  for  highway  construction  and 
repair,  tfieret>y  correcting  many  of  tto  poor 
driving  cxxvjitions  and  safety  hazards  I  have 
personally  encountered  on  Maryland's  high- 
ways. 

Prestoent  Reagan  tos  accused  tlito  bill  of 
being  too  excessive  in  its  spending — I  do  not 
agree.  Both  in  real  dollar  terms  and  in  con- 
stant dollar  value,  tto  funding  has  declined — 
and  will  decline  furtfier  with  tto  enactment  of 
thto  legislation.  In  fact  by  its  very  nature,  tto 
Federal  Highway  Program  cannot  to  labeled 
as  a  "txidget  buster."  Tto  program  n  fi- 
nanced t>y  ttie  self  supporting  Federal  tiigh- 
way  trust  fund,  wtiich  cannot  exceed  avaiiat>ie 
funds.  An  overall  decrease  of  9  percent  »  ex- 
pected in  fiscai  year  1987  from  fiscal  year 
1966  under  tto  provisions  of  tto  k)ill. 

We  will  to  taking  a  very  responsible  posi- 
tion ttot  will  save  tondreds  of  tfrausands  of 
joto  in  tto  consti'xjction  industry  as  well  as 
preventing  a  highway  crisis  by  taking  action 
on  tfito  urgent  matter  today.  Let's  take  a  kx>k 
at  wtot  ttw  bin  means  to  MarylarKl's  Rrst 
Congressional  District 

Under  H.R.  2,  Calvert  County  win  to  altotted 
a  total  of  $10.9  milUon  in  highway  projecto. 
Maryland  Route  2  will  tove  two  projects:  tto 
Johnson  Bridge  to  Route  497  will  receive  $5.5 
milNon  and  route  497  to  Parren  Road  will  re- 
ceive $5.4  mlHton.  Carolne  County  wW  to  alo- 
cated  $3.7  mHKon  for  construction  of  tto 
M8ryland404  Denton  Bypass. 

Cecil  County  will  to  receiving  $20.6  mMton 
in  six  major  projecto.  Maryland  Route  213  wW 


to  aNocated  Federal  akl  for  tto  renovation  of 
two  brtoges:  tt>e  Sassafras  River  Bridge  will 
get  $1.1  milKon  and  $6.6  milkon  will  go  to  tto 
Bohemto  River  Brtoge.  Tto  Amtrack  line 
bridges  will  to  refurtjtofwd  at  ttvee  tocationa: 
$4  mUKon  wHI  go  to  tto  Maryland  Route  213 
Bridge,  $3.2  mHlton  will  go  to  ttie  Maryland 
Route  268  Bridge,  and  $4  mHlion  will  go  to  tt>e 
bridge  at  Maryland  Route  268.  Tto  U.S.  Route 
222  Bridge  wM  receive  $1.8  mMton. 

WKh  $84.1  mMton,  tto  total  highway  funds 
altotted  to  Queen  Anne's  County  is  tto  largest 
sfiare  in  tt>e  Frst  Congresstonal  District  U.S. 
Route  50,  west  of  Cox  Creek  to  tto  intersec- 
tion of  Route  301,  is  expected  to  receive 
$33.6  mMton  while  ttie  Kent  Narrows  Bridge 
project  has  been  selected  to  receive  $43.6 
mMion.  Two  ottier  projecto  are  also  stated  to 
receive  substantial  amounts  of  money  in  tto 
proposed  legistation.  Tto  Chester  River 
Brkige  restoration  project  will  receive  $4  mil- 
lion and  Maryland  Route  838  at  Wye  Island 
Road  Bridge  will  to  altotted  the  remaining 
$2.7  mMton. 

Harford  County  wHI  receive  a  hefty  $30.2 
milNon  aHotment  divtoed  amongst  several  k>- 
cations:  $1 5  mMlton  to  Maryland  Route  24  be- 
tween 1-95  and  U.S.  1 ;  $.5  milUon  to  Maryland 
Route  22  from  Shanvock  to  1-95;  $1.1  millnn 
to  Maiyiarto  Route  23  at  tto  Deer  Creek 
Brkige;  $1 1 .6  mHlton  to  Maryland  Route  543  at 
tto  1-95  interchange:  and  $1  million  to  Mary- 
land Route  755  at  ttie  Winner's  Run  Bridge. 

Restoente  of  Wicomkx)  County  wHI  to  as- 
sured of  a  major  highway  renovation  as 
money  awarded  it  under  thto  bill  totals  $71.4 
million.  U.S.  Route  50  wHI  have  $67  million  in 
construction  and  reconstruction  granto  at  tiie 
Vienna  Bypass.  Another  $1.5  milNon  wHI  to 
spent  on  Maryland  Route  313  at  tto  Sftarp- 
town  Bypass.  A  final  $2.7  millton  will  to  direct- 
ed to  upgrade  tto  Sfiarptown  Bridge  on  Mary- 
land Route  313. 

Kent  County  wHI  gamer  $4.5  milNon  of  tto 
highway  funds  made  available  by  H.R.  2.  Tto 
Chester  River  Bridge  on  Maryland  Route  213 
wHI  receive  $4.3  millton  and  anottier  $.2  mH- 
lion will  go  to  Cross  Street  on  Maryland  Route 
289. 

Somerset  County  has  been  awarded  S6.9 
mHlton  to  refurtiish  its  roads.  Of  ttot  sum,  $6.8 
mHNon  will  to  spent  upscaNng  Maryland  Route 
363  at  Upper  Thomas  Road.  Tto  remainder 
wHI  to  directed  to  Marylarxj  Route  363  from 
HolHs  Comer  to  CrisfieM  Lane. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ttie 
100th  Congress  by  voting  overwtielmingly  to 
override  tto  President's  veto. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Just  a  few  points  in  the 
cloaing  of  detote  on  this  vital  issue. 

No.  1,  immediate  passage  of  this 
highway  bill,  and  having  it  go  into  law 
is  vital  for  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 
We  have  spoken  about  over  800,000 
Joto  toing  involved  in  this,  and  also 
the  importance  to  the  construction  in- 
dustry. We  talk  about  the  fact  that  we 
have  roughly  a  7  percent  or  so  unem- 
plojrment  in  this  Nation.  The  construc- 
tion industry  unemplojrment  at  this 
time  is  16.7  percent,  and  so  it  is  vital 
that  we  do  pass  this  bill  because, 
should  we  not.  it  would  to  impoasible 


for  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  a 
conference  committee  to  pass  other 
legislation  in  order  to  save  any  part  of 
this  construction  season. 

The  great  bulk  of  this  bill,  almost  all 
of  it,  is  dedicated  uaer  fees,  or  aa  I  like 
to  call  them,  tonefitter  feea.  When 
you  buy  gasoline,  a  certain  amoimt  of 
that  goes  to  the  highway  trust  fund. 
The  more  you  drive  the  more  you  pay. 
the  less  you  drive  the  leas  you  pay;  if 
you  do  not  drive,  you  do  not  pay  at  all. 
What  could  to  fairer  than  that? 

Almost  all  this  money  is  trust  fund 
money:  it  cannot  to  uaed  for  any  other 
purpose. 

The  administration  and  the  Presi- 
dent did  say  that  in  this  bill  we  will  to 
spending  more  than  we  take  in.  That 
is  Just  not  true.  There  is  $9.7  billion 
today  unused  toyond  what  this  bill 
would  do;  $9.7  billion  in  the  trust  fund 
today. 

At  the  end  of  this  bill,  S  years  down 
the  road,  there  wiU  to  almost  $11  bil- 
lion In  that  trust  fund.  So  what  we  are 
doing— we  are  not  spending  more  than 
what  we  take  in;  we  are  almost  break- 
ing our  word  with  the  American 
people  in  collecting  the  tax  money  and 
not  spending  it  for  these  needed  pur- 
poses. 

Demonstration  projects  in  this  bUl. 
the  Memtors  of  Congreas  who  vote  for 
all  the  tax  in  this  bill  are  dedicating 
and  indicating  1.6  percent  of  it.  That  is 
all,  1.6;  where  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, without  it  toing  public  as 
our  demonstration  projects,  without  it 
toing  written  down  in  the  bill,  without 
it  toing  publicly  voted  on.  she  does  not 
have  1.6  percent,  she  has  6  percent  of 
the  money  in  discretionary  funds  to  to 
able  to  pass  sj-ound  throughout  the 
country. 

All  the  rest  of  the  money  goes  to  the 
State  legislators. 
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And  all  the  rest  of  the  money  goes  to 
the  State  legislatures.  Those  State  leg- 
islatures who  do  not  raise  the  taxes  or 
vote  for  the  Federal  money  here  wHl 
have  the  final  say  on  all  the  other 
over  90  percent  of  the  bilL  So  certain- 
ly the  demonstration  projects  is  a  false 
issue. 

One  other  issue,  the  65-mile-per- 
hour  speed  limit.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  in  either  House  of  Congreas 
who  was  more  oppoaed  to  raising  this 
speed  limit  up  to  the  65  or  75,  as  we 
Imow  it  will  to  in  reality,  should  the 
States  pass  this. 

Much  as  I  oppose  that  increase,  this 
total  bill  is  much  too  important  for 
the  entire  Nation  to  have  us  not  pass 
this  at  this  time.  And  the  fact  is  for 
anyone  who  wishes  to  have  the  cation 
of  the  States  to  go  to  65.  it  can  to 
done  in  only  one  way,  and  that  is  over- 
riding this  veto.  If  this  veto  to  not 
overridden  here  and  in  the  other  body. 
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the  66  to  gone,  at  leut  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  ConcresB. 

As  you  k3K>w.  the  65  passed  in  the 
Houae  by  11  votes.  A  six-vote  turna- 
round would  have  been  able  to  defeat 
it.  Oommltments  were  made  by  people 
from  the  Bast,  mainly,  who  voted  for 
the  65  for  the  West,  if  they  want  It. 
Over  12  Monbers  have  ahready  signed 
papers  saying  that  if  the  West,  and  If 
the  West  wants  to  defeat  this  bill. 
than  65  will  come  back  and  those  12 
will  then  not  vote  for  65  as  they  did, 
but  vote  against  it.  That  12  votes  is  a 
24-vote  turnaround.  So  that  will  be 
dead. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  nUnois.  Mi.  Speaker. 
wfU  the  graitlonan  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  will  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gmtleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  author  of  the  65- 
mIle-i)er-hour  speed  limit  I  want  to 
agree  with  the  chairman  Implicitly;  it 
Is  ^ther  now  or  never. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  As  the  author  of  the 
SS-mlle-per-hour  q;>eed  limit.  I  will 
have  mixed  emotions  about  what  hap- 
pens, but  that  is  the  fact. 

The  President  said,  pass  another  bill 
in  6  days,  send  it  back  and  we  will  sign 
it  into  law. 

We  received  the  President's  bill, 
maybe  coinddentaUy.  at  5  pjn.  last 
Friday  eventaig.  5  p  jn. 

Our  staff  woi^ed.  looking  it  over, 
Saturday,  Sunday  and  yesterday.  Un- 
fortunate^, there  was  no  member  of 
the  administration  available  during  all 
of  that  time  to  *n»nn«  the  administra- 
tion's bill.  We  have  it  here.  It  is  a 
huge,  large  bill;  not  the  four  small 
items  that  the  President  talked  about. 
There  are  over  30  major  policy 
ctumges  in  this  bilL 

Should  our  committee  do  nothing 
else  under  our  Jurisdiction,  whether  it 
be  water  issues,  aviation  or  anything 
else,  it  would  take  us  at  least  imtil  the 
early  summer  to  be  able  to  bring  a  bill 
here  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  Smate  would  do  the  same.  It 
would  be  early  fall  before  we  could 
possibly  get  a  conference  report  on  a 
measure  this  large  back  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  these  800,000 
Jobs  wHl  be  lost  and  will  be  lost  for  the 
entire  good.  We  cannot  get  this  year's 
construction  season  back  again. 

So  I  urge  the  Members  to  please  sus- 
tain the  Congress.  Pour  hundred  and 
seven  of  you  voted  for  this  bill  when 
we  brought  it  before  the  House  as  a 
conference  rei>ort.  407. 

This  bUl  is  Just  as  good  now  as  it  was 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  So  if  we  want  to 
progress  in  the  construction,  in  the 
buflding  and  rebuilding  of  this  Nation. 
then  we  should  certainly  vote  for  this 
override. 

I  thank  the  members  of  my  commit- 
tee, the  staff,  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  attention  on  this  vital 
matter. 


Ack4  mum 

Akmia 

Alei  mder 

Audi  mm 

Andiews 

AnUony 

Applegate 

AMpt\ 

AtUis 

AuC  tin 


-.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
of  my  time. 

te  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 

the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

lere  was  no  objection. 

le  question  is.  will  the  House,  on 

^nsideration.  pass  the  bill,  the  ol>- 

ions  of  the  President  to  the  con- 

notwlthstandlng. 
ider   the   Ck)nstltution   this   vote 
must  be  determined  by  the  yeas  and 
najfe. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  350.  nays 
73.  pot  voting  10.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  39] 
YEAS— 3S0 

Dteks 

DingeU 

DtoChwrdl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

DorganCND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncmn 

Durbtn 

Dwyer 

Djrmmlly 

Dyaon 

Early 

Eekart 

Edwards  (CA> 

Emeraon 

Bngliah 

Erdrelch 

Eipy 

Evans 

FaaceU 

Fazio 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

nippo 

norlo 

FocUeUa 

Foley 

FDrdCMI) 

Ford<TN) 

Frank 

Fremel 

Wost 

Oallo 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

OlbtKHlS 

Oilman 

OUckman 

a<HizaleE 

Ooodllng 

Gordon 

Orandy 

Orant 

OrayCUj) 

Oray(PA) 

Orem 

Ouarlnl 

HaU(OH> 

Hall(TX) 

Hamilton 
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Bol«id 

Bontr  (TN) 

Bonlor  (Ml) 

Bonker 

Bor*i 

Boeoo 

Boueher 

Boxir 

Bresnan 

Broiks 

Broi  m  (CA) 

Brue 

Bryiint 

Bun  aing 

Buaamante 

Byr  in 

Call  than 

CanpbeU 

Carlin 

Canier 

Car 

Cbs  Idler 

Cbi  Dtnan 

Chsppell 

Che  ley 

Clajke 

Clay 


Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Joots 

Kanjorakl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleeaka 

K(4ter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

LaFtloe 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 


ViVKHk 

Murphy 

Murtha 

MyoB 

Nade 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar  : 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (tJT) 

Packard    { 

PanetU    | 

Parrls        i 

Pashayan  j 

Patterson' 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NC: 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rlchardso^ 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 


CoUman  (MO) 

Coliman(TX) 

Co\ 

Coif  best 

Codte 

CoOyera 

Co<a>er 

Coipler 

Coitut 

Cralc 

CrorkeU 

Daiden 

Daib 

Da\  Is  (IL) 

Urn  is  (MI) 

del  tOarca 

Del>azio 

Del  iums 

Dei  rick 

Die  ilnson 


Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Lightfoot 

lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomss 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Bfarkey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (Hi) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MasoU 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 


Bammeischmldt  McDade 


Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 


McBwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MIneU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (WA) 


Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

RUSK) 

Sabo 

Salkl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schimier 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sikoiskl 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
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Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Swindall 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taualn 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Tones 

TotTlceUl 

Towns 

Trafleant 

Traxler 

Ddan 

Uptoo 

Valentine 

Vaoder  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlaclasky 

Volkni«r 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whlttm 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung  (AK) 


was    an- 


Oradison 

MoUnarl 

Armey 

Gregg 

Moorhead 

Badham 

Gunderson 

Oxley 

Baker 

Hansen 

Porter 

Ballenger 

Hefley 

PurseU 

BarUeU 

Henry 

Rhodes 

Barton 

Herger 

Roberts 

Bliley 

Hunter 

Roth 

Boulter 

Hyde 

Schneider 

Broomfiel 

1           Inhofe 

Sensenltrenner 

»         Ireland 

Shumway 

Bueehner 

Jeffords 

Sislsky 

Burton 

Kasich 

Slaughter  (VA) 

CoaU 

Kemp 

Smith  (TZ) 

Coble 

Kolbe 

Smith.  Denny 

Coughlln 

Kyi 

(OR) 

Crane 

Lagomarsino 

Smith.  Robert 

DeLay 

T«ttA 

(NH> 

DeVnne 

iMjan 

Solomon 

Doman« 

;A)        Lukens.  Donald 

Stump 

Dreier 

Lungren 

Sweeney 

FaweU 

Mack 

Walker 

Oallegly 

McCoUum 

Wolf 

Gekas 

McMillan  (NC) 

Wylie 

Olngricb 

Miller  (OH) 

Toung  (Hj) 

NOT  VOTINO-10 

Annumia 

Peighan 

Ridge 

Daniel 

Gephardt 

Rostenkowski 

^er         Jenkins 

Edwardsi 

OK)      Morrison  (CT) 
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The  01erk  annoimced  the  following 
pair 

On  tikis  vote: 

Mr.  Gephardt  and  Mr.  Jenkins  for,  with 
Mr.  Edv  aixls  of  Oklahoma  against. 

Mr.  ( JUNDERSON  changed  his  vote 
from  ":  rea"  to  "nay.' 

So.  t  vo-thlrds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  bill  was  passed,  the  objec- 
tions of.  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 


The    result   of    the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
notify  the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the 
House. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  postpone  fur- 
ther pr(x;eedlngs  today  on  each  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  dabate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


CONCERNING  VIOLATIONS  BY 
THE  SOVIET  UNION  OP  ITS 
INTERNATIONAL  HUMAN 

RIGHTS  OBLIGA-nONS 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
34)  concerning  the  continued  viola- 
tions by  the  Soviet  Union  of  its  inter- 
national human  rights  obligations,  es- 
pecially Its  violations  of  the  right  to 
emigrate. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  COH.  Rbs.  34 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  obligated, 
under  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  International  Covenants  on 
Human  Rights,  and  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  C(x>peration  in 
Europe,  to  respect  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  in(duding  the  internation- 
ally recognized  right  to  emigrate; 

Whereas,  despite  its  international  obliga- 
tions, the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  deny  to 
many  of  its  citizens  their  basic  human 
rights  and  to  incarcerate  individuals,  luiown 
as  "Prisoners  of  Conscience",  for  attempting 
to  exercise  these  rights: 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  authorities  have  been 
waging  a  concerted  campaign  against  teach- 
ers of  Hebrew  and  other  Jewish  activists,  in- 
cluding imprisoning  Soviet  Jews  for  their  ef- 
forts to  emigrate  or  exercise  their  cultural 
and  religioiis  rights: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  recently  adopt- 
ed emigration  regulations  which  do  not 
guarantee  the  internationally  recognized 
right  to  emigrate  and,  in  fact,  deny  the 
right  to  emigrate  for  any  but  narrowly  de- 
fined "personal  reasons",  which  codify  the 
previous  pretexts  for  denying  emigration 
even  in  cases  involving  the  reunification  of 
immediate  families,  and  which  substantially 
reduce  the  number  of  individuals  eligible  to 
apply  to  emigrate;  and 

Whereas  400.000  Soviet  Jews  have  indicat- 
ed, at  considerable  personal  risk,  their 
desire  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  but  during 
1986  less  than  1,000  were  allowed  to  emi- 
grate: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the   Senate   concurring}.    That   the    Con- 


(1)  strongly  protests  the  continued  viola- 
tions by  the  Soviet  Union  of  its  internation- 
al human  rights  obligations,  especially  its  is- 


suance of  restrictive  new  emigration  regula- 
tions; 

(3)  declareg  that  continued  human  rights 
abuses  by  the  Soviet  Union,  especially  its  re- 
fusal to  permit  all  those  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate to  do  so,  seriously  affect  the  atmos- 
phere for  productive  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
other  aspects  of  our  bilateral  relations  and 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  United  States 
to  reach  viable  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union; 

(3)  nUs  upon  the  Soviet  authorities  imme- 
diately to  release  all  "Prisoners  of  Con- 
science" and  immediately  to  permit  all  "re- 
fuseniks",  divided  spouses,  and  others  who 
wish  to  emigrate  to  do  so;  and 

(4)  dedicates  Itself  to  support,  as  a  priority 
during  the  100th  Congress,  the  restoration 
of  internationally  recognized  human  rights 
to  all  Soviet  citizens,  especially  restoration 
of  the  right  to  emigrate  to  those  Sovlt  Jews 
and  others  who  have  requested  exit  visas. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ghat  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  this 
rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Yatron]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  wlU  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [BCr.  Yatron]. 
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Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  34,  legis- 
lation concerning  continued  violations 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  its  internation- 
al human  rights  obligation,  especially 
its  violations  of  the  right  to  emigrate. 

Virulent  anti-Semitism  continues  to 
be  a  haUmark  of  Soviet  policy,  as  the 
Government  attempts  to  destroy  every 
vestige  of  Jewish  culture  and  identity. 
Mr.  Gorbachev's  new  policy  of  democ- 
ratization is  promising,  but  is  it  sub- 
stantive. We  have  not  yet  seen  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  Soviet  human 
rights  policy.  The  harassment  of 
Jewish  activists  has  not  decreased, 
anti-Semitism  pervades  the  govern- 
ment-sponsored media,  and  Jewish 
homes  are  stUl  not  safe  from  illegal 
search  and  seizures. 

Mi.  Speaker,  hearing  the  latest  re- 
ports about  the  political  prisoners  who 
have  either  been  released  or  are  to  be 
released  in  the  near  future,  as  well  as 
the  scheduled  increase  in  the  number 
of  emigres  permitted  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  is  encouraging.  But  it  is 
just  a  beginning.  This  Congress  must 
keep  the  issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  on  the 
international  agenda.  As  long  as  even 
one  Jew  remains  in  the  Soviet  Union 
against  his  or  her  will,  our  battle  must 
continue.  The  Soviet  Union  is  sensitive 
to  external  criticism  of  its  domestic 
practices.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent 
upon  us  to  make  sure  that  our  Gov- 
ernment puts  human  rights  on  the 
same  level  with  arms  controL 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  Florida  and 


Michigan.  Chairman  Pascbll  and  Mr. 
Broomtixld,  for  their  excellent  leader- 
ship on  this  vital  issue,  as  well  as  other 
major  issues  which  come  before  this 
committee. 

Mr.  SpeELker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention,  and  to  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  colleagues,  a  recent  article 
from  the  March  25  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  emigration  of  Jews 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  I  also  want  to 
mention  the  plight  of  a  particular 
Jewish  family  from  the  Soviet  Union 
who  is  trying  desi>erately  to  come  to 
the  West. 

Sovm  EmoKATioir  or  Jbws  Is  HioHBgr  ni 
LastSTbaks 

(By  Philip  Taubman) 

Moscow,  March  24.— More  than  400 
Soviet  Jews  have  so  far  received  permlasitm 
to  emigrate  in  March,  the  highest  monthly 
figure  since  the  end  of  1981,  Western  diplo- 
mats and  Soviet  officials  said  today. 

While  still  far  below  the  rate  of  the  peak 
year  of  1979,  when  more  than  4,000  Jews 
left  each  month,  the  March  figure— expect- 
ed to  go  as  high  as  500— repreaoits  a  sharp 
rise  over  the  monthly  rate  in  the  last  five 
years  and  a  fourfold  rise  over  January. 

If  the  increase  continues,  it  could  ease  one 
of  the  major  prolflems  in  Soviet-American 
relations.  The  Reagan  Administration  has 
stressed  that  improvement  in  ties  cotild  not 
occur  without  liberalized  Soviet  emlgratkm. 

[Jerry  Goodman,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  said 
that  if  the  figure  of  500  was  reached  this 
month,  it  would  be  "the  first  significant 
step  in  unfreezing  the  backlog"  of  Jews 
seeking  to  leave.] 

MntoRinxs  CKT  PMErmxmx 
Emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  gen- 
erally restricted  for  all  citizens,  but  Jews 
and  some  other  minorities,  notably  ethnic 
Germans  and  Armenians,  have  been  getting 
preferential  treatment  by  being  permitted 
to  leave  in  substantial  numbers  over  the 
years  on  grounds  of  family  reimlflcatton. 
The  Jewish  exodus  reached  a  peak  of  more 
than  51,000  in  1979  before  dropping  off. 
Last  year  014  Jews  left. 

The  increase  in  emigration  this  year  fol- 
lows the  release  of  close  to  100  dissidents 
imprisoned  or  sent  into  exile  for  critidztng 
Government  policies. 

Under  MUihail  S.  Gorbachev,  the  authori- 
ties have  moved  in  several  areas  to  oi>en  up 
Soviet  society,  both  to  energize  the  nation 
and  to  reduce  outside  criticism. 

MO  BASIC  CHAlfCB  SXPBCTXD 

Some  Western  diplomats  said  the  steps  In 
Jewish  emigration  seemed  intoided  mainly 
for  foreign  consumption  and  were  motivated 
less  by  a  change  in  attitude  about  emigra- 
tion in  general  than  a  desire  to  lessen  fric- 
tion with  the  West  by  allowing  Jews  to 
leave. 

President  Reagan  and  other  Western  lead- 
ers have  tied  progress  on  human  rights 
issues,  including  the  easing  of  restrictions  of 
emigration,  to  advances  on  other  issues,  in- 
cluding aims  control  and  trade. 

The  Moscow  diplomats  said  that  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev might  also  hope  to  limit  the  poaribU- 
ity  of  anti-Soviet  demonstrations  If  he  vlsitg 
Washington  later  this  year.  American 
Jewish  groups  have  threatened  protests. 

The  diplomats  said  the  Jewish  emigration 
rate  started  to  increase  in  Pefoniary.  reach- 
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toe  a  level  of  about  SM  who  had  received 


"Tlieae  are  people  who  have  either  left  or 
are  about  to  go."  one  rtlphiniat  MkL 

ID  New  Toik.  the  Nattenal  Conference 
aid  the  number  who  artnally  left  were  96  in 
Jannanr,  146  In  February,  and  370  through 
March  31.  But  rtlplnmati  wid  the  number  of 
thoae  who  had  received  pemiiMimi  ao  far 
thli  month  to  leave  waa  already  more  than 
400. 

The  MOaoow  diplomats  nld  the  riae  in 
Jewlah  emigiatlan  suaested  that  the  au- 
thorlttea  were  tcSkmbat  throu^  on  pnmi- 
laea  to  review  the  baekloc  of  aopllcatlona. 
etlmated  at  more  than  10.000.  So  far  this 
month  more  than  400  Jewe  have  received 
vtaaa.  and  about  a  hundred  othen  are  ex- 
pected to  get  them  by  Ai>rU  1.  An  exact 
count  is  unavailable. 

iMt  we^  a  Soviet  official  said  In  Wash- 
iz«ton  that  10.000  to  13.060  Jews  were  likely 
to  get  exit  visas  this  year. 

HOar  BO  MOT  OO  TO  laaABL 

Dhdor  current  procedures,  most  Jews  emi- 
grating from  the  Soviet  Union  leave  on  the 
basis  of  visas  listing  Israel  as  the  country  of 
dtttnatkwi. 

The  Soviet  Unlcm  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Israel  during  the  1967  Arab-Israe- 
li war.  The  Dutch  Bnbassy  represmts  Israe- 
li Interests  hoe  and  issues  Israeli  visas  to 
Jews  vrtio  receive  Soviet  exit  permits. 

In  recent  years,  however,  an  increasing 
number  of  Soviet  Jews  have  chosen  instead 
to  go  to  the  United  States  once  they  arrive 
in  Vienna,  usually  the  first  stop  for  emi- 
grants. 

The  Israeli  Government  has  beoi  pressing 
the  United  States  not  to  admit  Jews  directly 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  have  them 
proceed  first  to  Israel  on  the  basis  of  their 
IsraeU  visas.  But  the  United  States  has  in- 
slated  that  the  country  of  destination  for 
Soviet  Jewish  onigrants  be  a  matter  of  free 

Soviet  officials  have  cautioned  that  a 
return  to  the  large-scale  emigration  of  the 
lOTO's  was  unlikely.  A  total  of  more  than 
360.000  Jews  have  been  allowed  to  onigrate 
since  the  exodus  began  in  the  late  1960's. 

There  are  now  about  1.7  million  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Unlcm.  out  of  a  population  of  380 
million,  and  the  Israeli  authorities  and  some 
Jewish  groups  abroad  contend  that  as  many 
as  400,000  stm  wsnt  to  leave.  Soviet  officials 
say  the  number  of  would-be  Jewish  emi- 
grants Is  far  smaller. 

There  is  no  estimate  of  the  number  of 
other  Soviet  dtlaens  who  would  want  to 
emigrate  if  the  barriers  ever  were  lowered. 

A  new  emigration  law  that  took  effect 
Jan.  1  allows  emigration  mainly  on  grotmds 
of  family  reunification  and  was  presented 
by  Soviet  officials  as  a  codification  of  exist- 
ing rules. 

American  officials  and  a  number  of  Soviet 
emigres  contended  that  the  new  law  was 
more  restrictive  than  previous  practice  be- 
cause it  Justified  emigration  only  on  the 
ground  of  reunification  with  dose  family 
members,  excluding  more  distant  relatives 
such  ss  grandparents,  cousins,  uncles,  and 
aunta. 

Richard  Schifter,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitari- 
an Affairs,  said  in  January  that  30.000  to 
40,000  peoide  would  be  ellglide  to  leave 
under  the  new  law. 

Today,  Western  rtlplmnata  said  that  Soviet 
officials  appeared  to  be  interpreting  the  law 
more  broadly  than  expected,  allowing  Jews 
with  distant  relaUves  tai  the  West  to  leave. 


"^X^iat  we  may  be  seeing  is  a  housedean- 
ing  of  those  who  have  been  waiting  for 
yean  to  go.  but  once  that  group  has  been 
thini  ed  out,  the  rate  will  tighten  up  again." 
a  dip  omat  said. 

Word  of  the  increase  has  started  to  spread 
amodg  Moscow  Jews  who  have  had  emigra- 
tion applications  pending  for  years.  Many 
have  been  asked  by  the  authorities  to  re- 
apply. 

Ali^ost  all  those  who  have  applied  have 
lost  ttieir  Jobs.  iSmigration  is  ccmsidered  vir- 
tual treason  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  would- 
be  ewilgrants  are  generally  ostracized  by 
Sovi^  society. 

;      IHCRKASX  CALLXS  siGifincAirr 

Jexty  Goodman,  executive  director  of  the 
Natl(^al  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  said 
yest^^lay  in  an  interview  from  Jerusalem: 

"Cgrtainly,  if  this  number  reaches  the  an- 
tidp^ed  450  to  500  this  month,  it  would 
repreaent  the  first  significant  step  in  un- 
freedng  the  backlog. 

"Itjis  not  yet  a  solution  to  the  overriding 
problbm  of  hundreds  of  thousands  we  are 
confident  wish  to  leave.  But  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  move  in  that  direction  which  bears 
promfae  for  the  future  and  it  is  something 
we  wll  watch  with  eagerness." 

The  National  Conference  Is  an  umbrella 
grou0  of  nearly  SO  American  organizations. 

Mi;.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subdommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations.  I  am 
heartened  by  this  report  on  Soviet 
emlmtion  of  Jews.  But  the  Soviet 
Uniob  has  a  long  way  to  go.  Although 
we  biave  been  led  to  believe  that  those 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  wanted 
to  emigrate  have  left,  we  cannot  be  de- 
ceived. We  know  about  the  separated 
famflies,  the  imprisoned  activists,  and 
the  oppressed  Jewish  community.  In 
my  qistrict,  Larry  and  Linda  Goldberg 
leanied  firsthand  about  this  repres- 
sion when  their  son  Jason  was  to  be  in 
a  twinning  program  for  his  bar-mltz- 
vah  with  Vitaley  Levltsky  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Well.  Jason  never  did 
see  Vitaley.  He  and  his  mother  and 
father  were  denied,  and  continue  to  be 
denied,  exit  visas  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  are  hundreds  of  cases 
such  as  the  Levitsky's.  All  of  us  have 
an  obligation  to  help  these  people,  to 
make  sure  that  the  truth  is  not  dis- 
tort^ so  that  they  may  someday  be 
free^ 

I  yould  like  to  commend  organiza- 
tion4  such  as  the  National  Conference 
of  Soviet  Jewry  for  the  excellent  work 
theyi  do,  not  only  on  Jewish  emlgra- 
tionu  but  on  all  aspects  of  human 
righis  for  the  Jewish  community.  In 
particular,  I  would  note  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Mark  Levin  who  keeps  Members 
of  Congress  well-informed  on  these  im- 
port tnt  issues. 

Ml .  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

BSi .  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BaofimELD]. 

MX.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mf.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  join 
withi  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
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nia  [Mr.  Yathoh]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SolomohI  and 
the  lead4  irship  and  many  others  in  the 
House  ill  strong  support  for  Hotise 
Concurrent  Resolution  34,  to  protest 
the  Soviet  Union's  continued  viola- 
tions of  its  human  rights  obligations. 

The  cupent  leadership  in  the  Soviet 
Union  hu  made  much  of  its  so-called 
policy  qf  glasnoat  or  openness  in 
recent  propaganda  pronouncements. 
The  chakiges  accompanying  the  new 
Soviet  pijopaganda  initiative  do  not  re- 
flect any]  Soviet  shift  toward  democra- 
cy and  human  rights.  Americans 
should  not  be  misled  into  thinking 
that  the  Soviets  are  moving  away  from 
a  centrailzed  state  run  by  a  single 
Commurpst  party  which  controls  all 
aspects  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  lifi 

Americans  must  imderstand  that, 
when  GKn-bachev  speaks  of  democrati- 
zation, he  means  that  power  over  some 
matters-^piimarily  minor  economic 
matters — may  shift  from  one  set  of 
Communist  Party  bureaucrats  to  an- 
other set  of  Communist  Party  bureau- 
crats. He  does  not  mean  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  will  yield  any  measure  of 
freedom  to  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union.    I 

Much  lias  been  made  in  recent  weeks 
of  the  ijelease  from  the  gulag  of  a 
small  nuinber  of  Soviet  dissidents.  We 
should  likrdly  view  as  some  great  liber- 
alization [the  Soviet  decision  to  shift  in 
a  handftil  of  cases  from  outrageous 
and  intolerable  abuse  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens, to  ;  merely  disgusting  abuse  of 
them,      j 

In  spite  of  claims  about  new  emigra- 
tion regulations,  only  914  Jews  left  the 
Soviet  union  in  1986.  Although  this 
year's  eniigration  statistics  are  encour- 
aging, this  is  a  slow  beginning.  Let  us 
not  forgM  that  over  50,000  Jews  left 
that  couiitry  in  1969.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  much  publicized  new  emigra- 
tion regulation  denies  the  right  to  emi- 
grate to  all  but  those  having  "personal 
reasons."  400,000  Jewish  men,  women, 
and  chil^n  still  want  to  leave  that 
country,  i 

Antisemitism  continues  to  be  a  part 
of  Soviet  policy  and  Jewish  activists 
are  stiU  harassed.  There  are  still  many 
separated  families  as  well  as  refuse- 
niks  who  are  denied  the  right  to  leave 
the  U.S.SJi. 

If  the  Soviet  leaders  want  better  re- 
lationships with  the  West  on  such 
matters  as  trade  and  arms  control, 
they  shoiild  observe  the  international- 
ly recoaiized  human  rights  of  all 
Soviet  citizens,  and  especially  of  Soviet 
Jews,  wliose  emigration  the  Soviets 
have  conpistantly  blocked. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution 
to  sent  ^e  Soviets  a  clear  message  on 
human  r  ghts. 

Mr.  Yi  lTRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  tin  e  as  he  may  consume  to  the 


ehalrman  of  the  Forelsn  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fsgpgi.i.1. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Spaghar.  I  rise  in  auppoft  of  House  Con- 
currant  nMOhmon  34,  wNcb  I  inlroduced 
tfong  wNh  ttw  dMngiMwd  ranking  minority 
nwmbar  of  ttw  ConMnMa*  on  Foreign  Aftaira, 
Mr.  BROOMnej),  on  behalf  of  the  anlira  bipar- 
laadaraWp  of  ttw  House.  Thia  raaolutfon 
w  Sanaa  of  ttw  Congraaa  regard- 
ing conNnuing  vtaiaiona  by  ttw  Soviet  Unton 
of  lis  imamllongl  human  rights  commitmantg, 
aapadatty  ttw  rl^it  to  amigrala. 

TNa  rMokitton  ia.  in  part,  a  reeponae  to 
emigraHon  ragulaHorw  promulgatad  in  the 
Sovia*  Unton  Ma  taat  year  whteh  became  ef- 
facttwa  on  January  1,  of  tt*  year.  Theae  regu- 
Wiona  adualy  Imit  ttw  number  of  people  eN- 
gfcle  for  emigralton  by  codNying  ttw  raatrictive 
Sovial  pradtoaa  wtUch  have  been  in  effect 
ainoe1979. 

Mr.  Sportwr.  ttw  reaolution  highlights  ttw 
pIgM  of  Soviet  Jawa  and  ottwrs  whose  basic 
human  righis  have  bean  denied.  It  caJIs  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  relaaio  all  priaonars  of 
oonactonoe  and  parmM  all  refuaeraka,  divided 
ipouaea.  and  ottwra  «4w  wiah  to  emigrate  to 
do  ao.  The  raaokilton  haa  nearly  200  ooapon- 
aors  and  ie  aimHar  to  one  passed  by  the 
Senate  earter  ttw  aeaaton. 

EmigraMon  of  Sovtot  Jews,  on  which  ttw 
raaohjHon  focuaes  waa,  in  1966,  at  its  lowest 
In  15  years.  Whie  approximatety  400,000 
Soviet  Jawa  have  irtdteatod  a  desire  to  emi- 
grate, only  914  Jews  were  permitted  to  leave 
last  year.  Despite  expectations  of  a  significant 
chaiige  in  Soviet  human  rights  policy  and  in- 
craaaed  emigration,  this  dismal  trend  of  low 
emigralton  rales  contirNjed  In  ttw  first  2 
monttwof  1967. 

I  am  pleaaed  to  note,  however,  ttwt  the 
emigration  figures  for  March  wM  reflect  a  sig- 
nificant irwraase  in  ttw  rate  of  Soviet  Jewish 
emigralton,  up  to  somewhere  between  400 
and  500.  We  are  very  hopeful  ttwt  ttw  in- 
creased level  represente  the  start  of  a  trend.  I 
understand  ttwt  American  Jewish  leaders 
were  in  Moecow  last  week  to  discuss  with 
Soviet  auttxxitiea  ttw  issue  and  ttwt  ttxwe  au- 
ttwritiea  have  indtoaled  a  raadhwss  to  in- 
crease aigniflcantty  ttw  rate  of  Jewish  emigra- 
tton  and  to  improve  ttw  situation  for  ttwee 
Jews  who  remain  in  ttw  U.S.S.R.  I  hope  ttwt 
Soviet  actfocw  in  the  coming  monttw  in  the 
area  of  human  rights,  inckxSng  ttw  resolution 
of  all  refuaenik  cases,  ttw  release  of  all  pris- 
orwra  of  corwcience.  and  the  reunification  of 
all  dMded  United  Statea-Soviet  spouses  and 
famiiea,  wiN  make  future  resolutions  on  ttiis 
issue  unrwcesaary.  However,  I  believe  ttwt 
paaaage  of  Houae  Concurrent  Reaokitton  34 
at  ttiis  time  wHI  demonstrate  to  ttw  Soviet 
Union  ttw  concern  ttwt  we  in  ttw  Congreas 
share  wtth  ttw  American  Jewish  community 
and  others  over  ttiis  issue. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  conskl- 
ered  the  measure  last  weeic  and  ordered  it  re- 
ported favorat>ly.  We  are  bringing  It  to  ttw 
ttoor  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  altow  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  expreas  ttwir  corwem 
and  ttw  House  to  act  on  ttiis  important  iaaue 
before  ttw  Eaaler  racaaa.  Aa  you  know,  our 
dMnguished  Speaker.  Mr.  Wright,  is  leadtog 


a  delegation  of  members  to  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  reoeaa.  An  expreasion  of  over- 
wlwliiiliiii  ooraraaalorwl  concern  on  ttw  iaaue 

^wi  ^^Ms  •  ws  iu   ^^a#v  ^as  ^^^^^^^^  ^av   ^^^#v  ^i^^^  ■      ^#v  ■    w  ^^   ^^^^m^^ 

at  ttiia  linw  wouto  iMlster  ttw  daiegatton'a  ef- 
forte  to  convinoe  ttwir  Soviet  hoato  of  ttw 
rwed  for  significant  human  riglite  progreea  aa 
an  eaaenlial  comporwnt  of  Improved  blateral 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  ttw  urwnimoua  adoption 
Oi  tma  rwaomaon. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Hotsr],  the  Chairman  of  the  Helsinki 
Commlasion,  who  has  been  a  leader  in 
human  rights. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  House  Concurrmt  Resolution  34, 
and  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Damtb  Fascsll,  for  bring- 
ing this  measure  to  the  floor. 

This  resolution  is  about  human  lives 
and  human  freedoms.  It  strongly  pro- 
tests continued  hiuaan  rights  repres- 
sion in  the  Soviet  Union— and  especial- 
ly the  new  emigration  regulations  that 
ultimately  may  restrict  the  basic 
human  right  to  choose  one's  place  to 
live. 

Many  may  question  why  such  a  reso- 
lution is  so  important— and  neces- 
sary—today. After  all,  we  are  told,  this 
is  the  age  of  Olasnost— or  breathtak- 
ing change,  liberalization,  and  open- 
ness, of  an  u>parent  thaw  in  the  long 
Siberian  winter  of  Stalinism.  Dissi- 
dents have  been  released,  censorship 
has  l>een  lifted  a  bit,  and  there's  talk 
of  secret  ballot  elections. 

And  jtist  recently,  American  Jewish 
leaders  who  have  returned  from  the 
Soviet  Union  say  they  are  encouraged 
by  signs  that  emigration  will  Increase 
this  year  and  that  restrictions  on 
Jewish  life  wiU  be  loosened. 

So  why  a  resolution  condemning 
Soviet  human  rights  and  emigration 
practices?  Because  for  years  we  have 
tteen  hearing  Soviet  Human  rights 
promises  without  seeing  any  real 
human  rights  results. 

Earlier  this  morning  the  Helsinki 
Commission  heard  testimony  from 
Irina  Ratushinskaya,  the  dissident 
Soviet  poet  who  served  time  In  prison 
simply  for  expressing  her  thoughts  in 
poetry.  And  she  warned  us  not  to  get 
carried  away  by  Olasnost,  not  to  erase 
the  boundary  between  Soviet  promises 
and  Soviet  realities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Soviet  history  teaches 
us  that  enticing  moments  of  leform 
are  often  followed  by  long,  gray  years 
of  repression.  Today,  even  with  Olas- 
nost, there's  still  the  Soviet  reality  of 
forced  labor,  psychiatric  abuse, 
400,000  refuseniks,  and  rigid  bureau- 
cratic controls. 

In  1975  the  Soviet  Union  Joined  34 
other  nations  in  signing  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  This  is  a  solemn  document, 
because  it  commits  signatory  states  to 


baste  human  rights— to  freedom  of 
speech,  religion,  and  movement,  to 
family  reunlflcattons,  to  the  free  flow 
of  ideas.  The  Soviet  Union  is  far  from 
living  up  to  these  commitments. 

And  so  today,  as  we  hear  new  Soviet 
promlseB.  we  remain  wary.  We  wel- 
come the  gestures  of  Olantost  but  look 
for  certainties  that  basic  human  riglits 
and   freedoms  will   not   be   violated 


With  this  resolution,  we  are  saying 
to  the  Soviets  that  progress  wUl  not  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  dissidents 
released,  but  by  the  *llm1n«tl5ni  of  ar- 
bitrary arrest  and  confinement  alto- 
gether. 

With  this  resolution,  we  judge  Soviet 
human  rights  practices  not  by  the 
monthly  figures  of  freed  refuseniks, 
but  by  the  end  to  all  restrictkms  on 
emigration— and  the  guarantee  that 
the  new  onlgration  law.  with  its 
narrow  emigration  requirements,  wiU 
not  restrict  emigration  after  an  initial 
round  of  releases. 

Ultimately.  Mr.  QpetXer,  we  will 
view  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  human 
rights  pracUoes  by  the  way  that  coun- 
try lives  up  to  its  commitments  under 
the  Helsinki  accords.  That,  really,  is 
what  this  resolution  is  all  about.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution— and  remind  the  Soviets 
that  we  are  watching. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  again  like  to 
congratulate  the  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation and  the  committee  on  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor  in  such  a 
timely  fashion. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Spaaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  resolution.  I  wish  to  ootnmend 
both  Chairman  Fascsll  of  the  com- 
mittee and,  of  course.  Bill  Broom- 
nxLD.  the  senior  ranking  Republican 
member  for  introducing  it  and  ezpe- 
diUng  its  passage  to  the  floor,  as  weU 
as  my  good  friend  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights. 

OVS  Y&TKOIT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  recent  months, 
we  have  all  heard  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  glasnost,  what  the  Soviets  call 
openness.  And  with  all  of  the  blan- 
dishments of  a  professional  con  man, 
Mr.  Gorbachev  has  orchestrated  a  so- 
phisticated window-dressing  campaign 
that  is  aimed  at  masking  the  damaging 
realities  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today.  But  all  of  Gorbachev's  smiles 
and  expressions  of  good  will  cannot 
erase  the  truth.  Blake  no  mistake:  The 
Soviet  leadership  remains  committed 
to  the  perpetuation  of  a  dogma  that 
substitutes  the  worship  of  God  with 
the  worship  of  man— the  Idolatry  of 
the  Soviet  state. 

The  truth  behind  glasnost  is  re- 
vealed by  the  fact  that  in  1986.  the 
year  when  so-called  opomess  was  In- 
troduced in  the  Soviet  Union,  only  914 
Jewish  people  were  allowed  to  eml- 
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gimte  from  Oortiachev's  workers  para- 
(Um.  That  is  the  second  smallest  1- 
year  total  since  1968.  Moreover,  the 
State-qtonaored  anti-Semitism  that 
has  been  accelerating  since  the  waning 
years  of  the  Breahnev  regime  shows 
no  signs  of  abating.  And  by  passing 
this  resolutloD  today  we  are  declaring 
our  scdldulty  with  those  brave  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union  whose  faith  and 
courage  have  brought  them  into  con- 
flict with  the  OodlesB  ideology  that 
has  sponsored  the  greatest  assault  on 
the  human  q>irit  that  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed. 

I  realise.  Mr.  Speako-.  that  this 
morning's  newspapers  are  camring 
stories  that  the  Soviets  may  allow  as 
many  as  11.000  Jewish  people  to  emi- 
grate this  year.  We  all  hope  that  this 
may  be  true.  But  let  us  remember 
President  Kennedy's  warning  that  "ci- 
vflity  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness,  and 
sinoertty  is  always  subject  to  proof."  I 
am  particulaiiy  glad  that  this  resolu- 
tion makes  reference  to  the  fact  "con- 
tinued human  rights  abuses  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  espedaUy  its  refusal  to 
permit  all  those  who  wish  to  emigrate 
to  do  so,  seriously  affect  the  atmos- 
phere for  productive  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  *  *  *"  may  we  never  lose 
sight  of  this  linkage.  And  I  urge  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

D  1510 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Human  Rights  Caucus,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  LaittosI. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
norida  [Mr.  Fascdx]  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Tatron] 
for  the  outstanding  Job  they  have 
done  in  bringing  this  resolution  before 
us. 

I  think  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
western  world  is  wondering  whether 
Mr.  Gorbachev  really  means  it  when 
he  talks  about  opening  up,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  send  a  message  to  him, 
and  the  message  could  not  be  more 
timely  than  it  is  today,  the  day  when 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Mrs.  Thatcher,  is  in  Moscow 
and  Just  a  few  days  before  our  own 
Speaker,  as  well  as  our  own  Secretary 
of  State,  will  be  in  Moscow  dealing 
with  Mr.  Gorbachev. 

It  has  been  my  impression  that  the 
Soviets  have  acquiesced  in  treating 
human  rights  as  sort  of  an  obligatory 
side  issued  that  the  American  people 
and  the  American  Congress  and  the 
American  administration  are  interest- 
-edin. 

As  long  as  that  is  the  case.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  not  be  talking  on  the 
same  wave  length,  because  human 
rights  is  central  to  the  concerns  of  the 
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American  people  and  the  American 
Coi 

I  Applaud  tiis.  Thatcher,  who  made 
it  clear  to  BCr.  Gorbachev  that  it  is  un- 
realistic to  expect  progress  in  the  field 
of  arms  control  and  arms  reduction 
imlon  arms  control  and  arms  reduc- 
tion Is  Inextricably  intertwined  with 
the  issue  of  human  rights.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  violates  its  commitments 
on  himian  rights,  we  have  every 
reason  to  suspect  that  they  will  violate 
their  commitments  in  the  fields  of 
arms  control  and  arms  reduction. ' 

y^  are.  therefore,  unanimous,  Re- 
pubUcans.  and  Democrats  in  this  body 
and  across  the  land  in  telling  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  new  leadership 
that  hiunan  rights  must  be  addressed 
by  them  as  a  central  issue  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  once  that  Is  done,  once  their 
people  are  given  elementary  freedoms, 
fre^oms  that  we  take  so  much  for 
granted,  then  the  atmosphere  wiU  be 
preent  hopefully  for  progress  on 
othar  issues. 

Himan  rights  are  indivisible.  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  and  Moslems  through- 
out the  Soviet  Union  have  a  wide 
ran^e  of  human  rights  complaints. 
Th^  must  all  be  addressed. 

It  is  high  time  this  powerful  indus- 
trial society  recognizes  that  it  has 
grown  up,  that  it  can  no  longer  tram- 
ple upon  the  elemental  rights  of  the 
people  who  live  within  its  borders. 

The  Congress  will  not  go  away  on 
this!  issue,  Mr.  Siieaker.  We  will  insist 
every  day  and  every  year  that  the 
Soviet  Union  live  up  to  its  internation- 
al (  bligations  under  the  Helsinki  ac- 
con  B  and  other  agreements,  and  once 
it  d4>e8,  the  climate  of  this  tiny  globe 
win  Improve  for  the  better. 

Mt.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  PoRTKR],  who  is  the  cochair- 
man  of  the  Human  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee.\  

lOr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time.  I 
conmiend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Yatron]  and  the  gentle- 
maxi  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
for  Ithelr  leadership  on  this  issue  and 
for  .  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

lor.  Speaker,  there  are  good  signs. 
Let  I  us  be  honest.  The  numbers  were 
up  tast  month.  These  are  the  overall 
nuokbers,  not  Just  the  ref  usenik  celeb- 
riti^  and  prisoners  of  conscience,  but 
peotole.  That  is  a  good  sign. 

Ribcently  I  went  to  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy. I  had  been  there  before.  I  went 
there  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  Propiska, 
or  tti  internal  passport,  for  a  man  who 
had  Just  been  let  out  of  the  Soviet 
prison  and  could  not  get  a  Job  or  a 
plai  e  to  live  in  his  hometown  of  Lenin- 
grad I  without  that  Propiska. 

F  "ankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  received 
cou  rteously.  I  was  listened  to  respect- 
ful y.  The  discussion  was  for  the  first 
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time  in  my  memory  relevant  to  the 
subject  I  was  bringing  before  the 
people  (f  the  Embassy  and  the  Pro- 
piska ha  s  been  issued. 

Perha]  is  there  has  been  a  change  of 
heart,  tut  frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  to  remain  skeptical.  Even  yester- 
day as  :  *rime  Bfinister  Thatcher  was 
urging  I  pon  the  Soviets  a  question  of 
htuun  :  reedom  and  rights  under  law. 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  replied  with  the 
usual  S6viet  hard  line  about  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  wearing  a 
green  ripbon  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  and  the  American 
people  the  case  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Char- 
ney.  a  Moscow  ref  usenik  suffering 
from  th«  deadliest  type  of  skin  cancer, 
malignant  melanoma. 

Dr.  Chamey  is  the  last  of  five  cancer 
patients  {  who  applied  together  last 
year  still  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Two  of 
these  individuals  were  saved,  but  be- 
cause o£  delays  in  permission  to  emi- 
grate. t\^o  others  have  died.  Dr.  Char- 

lamey  has  been  waiting  since 
loin  his  brother  in  the  United 
receive  the  medical  care  he 
itely  needs.  He  has  repeated- 
ly been  refused  permission  to  emigrate 
on  the  eSxkiuids  of  a  security  clearance. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Chamey  left  a  Job 
that  ha4  nothing  to  do  with  security 
more  th^  15  years  ago. 

This  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  I 
invite  nxy  colleagues  to  join  and  show 
their  concern  over  Dr.  Chamey's 
plight  by  wearing  a  green  ribbon,  a 
symbol  bf  the  life  now  endangered  by 
malignant  melanoma  and  the  Soviet 
bureaucracy,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution  urging,  yet 
again  upon  the  Soviet  Union,  adher- 
ence to{  standards  of  basic  human 
rights  a^id  human  conduct  that  all  civ- 
observe. 
lTRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

requests  for  time. 

tliOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

to  the  gentleman  from  New 

GoJCAif],  an  outstanding 

of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 

BCr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
Support  of  the  measure  now 
before  ^,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 34,1  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  and  our 
ranking]  member,  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.  Broomfield],  along 
distinguished  chairman  of 
}mmittee.  the  gentleman 
jylvania  [Mr.  YatronI.  and 
member,  the  gentleman 
York  [Mr.  Solomon],  for 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor 
today  lor  full  House  consideration; 
and  I  dommend  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hotkr],  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr,  Porter],  and  the 


gentleman  from  Califomia  [Mr. 
Lantos]  for  their  supporting  remarks. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  34  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  recently  implemented  restric- 
tive Soviet  emigration  regulations, 
which  severely  limit  those  individuals 
who  wiU  be  allowed  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  for  family  reuntficar 
tion  purposes. 

Webster's  new  collegiate  dictionary 
defines  a  family  as  "a  group  of  persons 
of  common  ancestry."  Yet  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  its  implementation  of 
these  restrictive  regulations,  has  de- 
fined a  family  as  consisting  only  of 
first  degree  relatives,  that  is,  parents 
and  children,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
spouses.  Grandparents  are  not  includ- 
ed, nor  are  first  cousins,  aunts,  uncles, 
or  other  relations.  Such  a  narrow  defi- 
nition distorts  what  we  Itnow  to  be  re- 
ality. Whether  one  is  a  Soviet  or  an 
American,  British,  or  Italian,  families 
usually  involve  a  larger  number  of 
people  than  the  nuclear  group.  By  all 
definitions,  whether  anthropological, 
sociological,  or  literal,  any  family  is 
the  sum  of  its  many  parts.  By  adopt- 
ing these  new  regulations,  Soviet  offi- 
cials seek  to  create  an  imbalance  of 
the  natural  norm.  And  it  is  to  this  cru- 
elty, aimed  primarily  at  Soviet  Jews, 
that  House  Concurrent  Resolution  34 
addresses  itself. 

In  the  last  few  months  the  world  has 
witnessed  some  changes  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  leadership's  attitude 
toward  its  people  and  their  lives. 

Some  himian  rights  activists,  among 
them  Soviet  Jews,  have  been  released 
from  labor  camps  and  prisons,  al- 
though many  more  still  remain  un- 
justly incarcerated.  Yet  of  those 
Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  of  conscience 
who  have  been  released,  only  Zachar 
Zunshine  has  been  allowed  to  emi- 
grate. Long-term  refuseniks  such  as 
Ida  Nudel  and  the  Slepaks  continue  to 
languish  even  though  under  the  new 
regulations,  they  clearly  qualify  for 
family  reunification  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  are  awaiting  the  right 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  number  of  interviews  with  Soviet 
officials  in  the  Western  media  have 
yielded  responses  like  "if  people  aren't 
happy  here  in  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
should  be  able  to  leave."  Of  course,  we 
know  that  isn't  possible.  Theory  and 
practice  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  often 
mutually  exclusive.  Our  support  for 
the  principles  of  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act  and  the  International  Declaration 
on  Human  Rights  have  not  diminished 
in  the  least;  on  the  contrary,  our  com- 
mitment to  human  rights  for  Soviet 
Jews  and  others  is  greater  than  ever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 34  is  the  result  of  Natan 
Shcharansky's  personal  visit  to  nimier- 
ous  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
leadership  of  both  parties.  It  is  a 
measure  that  requests  compliance 
with  one  of  the  most  basic  of  human 


rights,  the  right  to  be  with  one's 
family.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure  over- 
whelmingly, and  in  so  doing,  to  send  a 
clear  signal  to  the  Soviet  Government 
that  the  new  restrictive  emigration 
regulations  impinges  upon  human 
rights. 

D  1520 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  a  new  Member  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 34. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  this 
measure  comes  before  us  today,  so 
soon  after  it  has  been  announced  that 
more  than  400  Soviet  Jews  were  given 
visas  to  emigrate  in  March.  We  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  think  that  the 
granting  of  emigration  visas  to  400 
Soviet  Jews  in  1  month  even  begins  to 
address  the  restoration  of  this  interna- 
tionally recognized  right.  Remember, 
in  1979,  when  Jewish  emigration  was 
at  its  highest,  more  than  4,000  Jews 
left  each  month.  Remember  too,  that 
there  are  400,000  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  indicated  their  desire  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  but  have  not  been  al- 
lowed and  are  suffering  because  of 
this  desire. 

This  resolution  dedicates  the  lOOth 
Congress  to  support,  as  a  priority,  res- 
toration of  emigration  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  emphasize  the  word 
"restoration."  On  this  issue,  despite 
cosmetic  actions  orchestrated  to 
match  their  glasnost  rhetoric,  the  So- 
viets still  violate  their  obligations 
under  international  agreements  to  re- 
spect basic  human  rights  and  free- 
doms, including  the  right  to  emigrate. 
This  resolution  is  important  because  it 
sends  the  signal  that  we  will  not  be 
fooled  by  empty  actions  and  that  the 
historic  lOOth  Congress,  in  the  historic 
200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution—the document  that  guarantees 
Americans  the  rights  and  freedoms 
that  so  many  in  the  Soviet  Union  fight 
and  suffer  for— is  dedicating  itself  to 
the  restoration  of  emigration  rights— 
and  all  human  rights— in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Morecxa]  and 
myself  in  two  special  orders  following 
regular  business  today  that  will  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  Soviet  emigration 
policy  and,  in  general,  how  glasnost 
has  impacted  on  the  human  rights 
struggle  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smtth],  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution which  is  before  us  today.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 34, 1  am  encouraged  that  a  reso- 
lution focusing  on  the  internationally 
recognized  right  for  all  individuals  to 
emigrate  is  being  given  consideration 
by  the  House  so  early  in  the  100th 
Congress.  It  is  a  clear  indication  of  our 
priorities. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  new 
Soviet  policy  of  glasnost  or  openness. 
While  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  been  talking 
about  a  change  in  Soviet  policy  and  at- 
titudes, the  West  has  not  witnessed 
much  of  a  substantive  difference  in 
the  emigration  policy,  especially  for 
certain  individuals  and  groups  includ- 
ing Soviet  Jews.  Only  time  will  reveal 
the  sincerity  and  genuineness  of  this 
new  campaign. 

The  right  to  emigrate  from  one's 
native  country  is  f imdamental  and  has 
been  enshrined  in  international  agree- 
ments such  as  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  the  Interna- 
tional Covenants  on  Hiunan  Rights 
and  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  Nonethe- 
less, it  was  most  disconcertuig  when  on 
January  1  of  this  year,  the  Soviet 
Union  issued  new  emigration  regula- 
tions which  severely  restrict  the  right 
to  emigrate,  and  even  travel,  to  inmie- 
diate  relatives  and  family  members. 
The  nimiber  of  individuals  now  eligi- 
ble for  visa  applications  has  been  dras- 
tically reduced  due  to  these  new  re- 
strictions. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  Soviet 
officials  may  now  deny  travel  visas 
without  explanation.  While  these  reg- 
ulations merely  codify  ongoing  Soviet 
policies,  this  blatant  disregard  for  free 
movement  is  unacceptable.  In  addi- 
tion, as  noted  in  this  resolution  before 
us,  these  persistant  and  premeditated 
human  rights  abuses  seriously  affect 
the  atmosphere  needed  for  productive 
negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Foremost  on  the  agenda  for  emigra- 
tion rights,  are  the  cases  of  individuals 
seeking  to  be  reunified  with  their  fam- 
iUes. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  con- 
stituent, Andrea  Wine,  who  has  been 
separated  from  here  husband  since 
their  marriage  on  November  21,  1985. 
For  16  months.  Ms.  Wine  has  had  to 
travel  periodically  to  Moscow  to  be 
with  her  husband.  Victor  Faermark. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  cruel.  With  a  doc- 
toral degree  in  chemistry,  Mr.  Faer- 
mark was  working  as  a  research  scien- 
tist when  he  first  applied  to  emigrate 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1971.  Immediate- 
ly he  was  fired  from  his  Job  and  later 
was  denied  the  right  to  emigrate  on 
the  grounds  of  "possession  of  state  se- 
crets." Not  since  1968  has  Mr.  Faer- 
mark worked  with  any  project  which 
could  remotely  be  classified  as  secret. 
For  the  second  time  since  their  mar- 
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rlace,  Mr.  Fwenuuk'»  emlgimtion  ap- 
pUeatlon  «w  dmled  on  March  12. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  i>licht  of  the  Jews 
IMnc  In  the  Soviet  nni<Hi  who  wish  to 
reunite  with  their  funillee  and  eml- 
■rmte  has  been  weU-doeumented  and 
pubUeiMd.  Deqoite  the  fact  that 
ahiMMt  400.000  Soviet  Jews  have  indi- 
cated thdr  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  numbers  allowed  to  depart 
have  been  extremely  low  since  IMl, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  forced  the  num- 
bers allowed  to  emigrate  to  decline.  In 
the  last  15  years,  the  worst  year  for 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  was  in  1984  with  only  806  de- 
partures. Unfortunately,  1986  followed 
cloaely  behind  with  only  914  cases  re- 
solved. 

Not  only  have  thousands  been 
denied  exit  visas.  Many  Soviet  Jews 
have  been  impristnted  because  of  their 
efforts  to  emigrate  or  exercise  their 
cultural  and  religious  rights.  Of  par- 
ticular ctmcem  have  beoi  the  impris- 
onment and  persecution  of  Hebrew 
teachers  and  other  Jewish  activists. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  99th  Congress  I 
9onsored  a  resolution  which  caUed 
upon  the  U.S.SJ^  to  cease  its  concen- 
trated and  systematic  persecution  of 
Hebrew  teachers  and  cultural  activists. 
This  resolution  had  broad,  bipartisan 
sumwrt  with  145  coqMnsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  the  Soviets 
made  a  disturbing  announcement  re- 
garding the  requests  for  emigration 
made  by  several  refusenlks  who  have 
been  applying  for  up  to  17  years.  In  a 
publicly  released  statement,  the 
Moscow  visa  office  published  the 
names  of  Soviet  Jews  who  will  never 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
because,  according  to  the  Soviet  Oov- 
ermnent,  they  were  once  employed  in 
secret  government  projects.  Certainly 
the  wortc  done  by  these  individuals  is 
now  outdated  or  has  become  public 
knowledge  throughout  the  world. 
Complete  denial  and  the  use  of 
"never"  flies  in  the  face  of  the  new 
^asnost  policy. 

In  suiHK>rting  the  resolution  which 
is  before  us.  Congress  will  call  ui>on 
the  Soviet  authorities  to  release  imme- 
diately all  "Prisoners  of  Conscience," 
and  to  grant  the  immediate  approval 
of  emigration  applications  of  all  re- 
fusenlks. divided  spouaes  and  any 
others  who  have  requested  exit  visas.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  34.  a  resolution 
conoeming  violatons  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
its  imamalional  human  rights  obigations.  I  rise 
in  support  of  paw  ago  of  this  resolution.  Al- 
thoui^  the  Soviet  Union  Is  calling  for  s  great- 
er emphasis  on  human  rights,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  wtteltwr  tttey  are  realty  serious.  Of  par- 
Ucuiar  importance  is  the  question  of  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration.  Accordhig  to  the  Hetainlu 
Act  of  1075  and  other  aimiar  agreements,  the 
Soviet  Union  pledged  to  honor  human  rights. 
inckxing  the  right  to  emigrate.  Unfortunately, 
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to 
schools,  and  therefore,  are  unable  to 
inio  the  best  careers.  Even  thoee  wtto 
overcome  the  obstacles  of  dtocrimina- 
1ion.|are  unable  to  reach  the  peak  of  their  pro- 
Not  only  are  Jews  sknost  entirely 
xm  the  stste  end  party  apparatuaes, 
are  harrassad  by  offkiial  Soviet  anti- 
propagaixia.  Jewish  cultural  and  reli- 
exprMskxt  is  siso  extremely  limited  end 
Hebrew  end  Ykkish  schools  are 
completely  nonexistsnt  srKi  there  are  fewer 
than  60  synagogues  left  in  ttw  Soviet  Unton. 
In  addnxxi  to  being  subfected  to  dtecrimina- 
tkKi,  there  has  also  been  a  crackdown  on 
Jew^  emigration  and  activism  within  ttie 
Uraon.  Jewish  emigratkxi  steadily  rose 
the  1970's.  reaching  a  peak  in 
51,333.  Since  then,  however,  the 
have  decreased  dramatually.  In 
only  1.140  Jews  were  allowed  to  emi- 
graM,  and  for  1966  the  number  was  again 
aligl]|ly  over  1,000.  On  January  3  of  this  year, 
Leniligrad  Soviet  Jewish  activist  Vladimir 
Liftaliits  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  3 
yeers  in  s  labor  camp  on  charges  of  anti- 
Soviet  slander.  Other  Jewish  activists  remain 
in  wwr  camps  after  yesrs  of  Imprisonment 
end  pifter  suffering  severe  health  problems. 

Injconckjsion,  I  urge  you  to  support  l-louse 
Concurrent  ResokJtkxi  34  and  offidaUy  con- 
demt)  the  terrible  treatment  of  ttte  Jewish 
peofile  by  the  Soviet  Unkxi.  The  Soviet  Unkxi 
has  been  aHowed  to  ignore  their  human  rights 
obkotnns  for  too  k)ng,  and  a  better  recogni- 
tnn  of  bask:  freedoms  Is  needed.  Until  ttie 
Soviet  Uraon  changes  Its  rtwtork:  snd  finally 
graiite  ttie  Jewish  people  their  freedom,  better 
relet  ons  with  the  Soviets  cannot  be  expected. 
M< .  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  2  mil- 
lion Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  1966  was  a 
year  of  dramatic,  but  largely  disappointing  de- 
velo#ments. 

miile  a  polRy  of  gasnost  [openness]  domi- 
nateti  the  Western  perception  of  the  Soviet 
Uraoh,  the  character  and  direction  of  Mikhail 
Gort^achev's  Jewish  po(k:y  belle  this  percep- 
tion.! As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Concunent 
Res^kition  34.  I  strongly  support  its  condem- 
nation of  the  continued  vk>lations  by  the 
Soviet  Uraon  of  its  international  human  rights 
>,  especially  its  vnlations  of  the  right 
toeitiigrate. 

Gort>actiev  has  promoted  certain 
reforms  of  the  Soviet  system,  the 
in  ttie  Soviet  UrMon  continue  to  suffer. 
The  new  emigrstion  decree  amounted  to  littie 
more  ttian  rtietoric.  In  fact,  ttiere  is  a  continu- 
ing Shutdown  of  Jewish  emigration,  as  «vell  as 
peralBtent  harassment  snd  Intimklation  of 
Jewih  self-study  efforts  to  sustain  culture  and 
reNg^on. 

Tne  facts  are  that  only  914  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  In  1966,  com- 
pered with  1,140  in  1965,  down  from  896  ttie 
prevkius  yeer.  and  51.000  in  1979.  If  ttie 
Soviet  Uraon  is  truly  serious  about  human 
rights,  it  need  only  free  ttie  prisoners  of  con- 
scieace,  Inchjding  ttiose  wtiom  It  has  incarcer- 
ated for  teaching  Hebrew  and  insisting  on  ttie 
right  to  be  repatriated  to  Israel;  grant  visas  to 


ttie  ttwujands  of  felUsertks;  and  start  isauing 
visas  to  the  400,000  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
Initiated  tfte  emigralton  procedure. 

I  win  b^  viaMng  ttw  Soviet  Unton  later  ttiis 
montti  wMh  some  of  my  colleagues,  and 
human  rights  remains  my  rni^or  oonoem.  The 
timkig  of  tour  visit  couU  not  be  better.  As  ttw 
Soviet  UiMon  seeks  greater  dMsnte  «id  nor- 
maliiation  of  relattons  wNh  ttie  United  SUiaa. 
we  will  have  a  unique  opportunMy  to  en»rees 
our  profound  concern  kx  thoee  Soviet  dliana 
who  are  still  denied  fundamental  human 
rights. 

Passagb  of  ttHs  legistatton  w«  be  a  tremen- 
dous asatst  In  our  effort  to  imprees  upon  the 
Soviets  ttie  importance  we  attach  to  ooncrale 
improventents  in  ttieir  obeervation  of  humwi 
rights.  I  urge  passage  of  this  important  and 
timely  legMation. 

Mr.  FEKaHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  com- 
mend Chairman.  Dante  Fascell  for  introduc- 
ing House  Concurrent  Resokition  34— protest- 
ing hum^n  rights  abuses  occurring  in  the 
Soviet  Uc^. 

There  is  no  dout>t  ttiat  somettiing  new  and 
important  Is  taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Uraon 
under  Sdcretary-General  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 
Gorfoach4''s  new  domestic  program  of  operv 
ness,  kn^wn  ss  glasnost,  has  already  Im- 
proved hiiman  rights  In  ttie  Soviet  Uraon.  Lsst 
month,  the  Soviets  announced  ttie  release  of 
140  political  prisoners  and  promised  to  exam- 
ine the  ctoes  of  an  additional  140.  To  date 
ttie  State  JOeparbnent  has  documented  the  re- 
lease of  90  of  ttiese  prisoners.  By  ttie  end  of 
March,  over  700  Soviet  Jews  will  have  been 
allowed  to  leave  tt>e  Soviet  Uraon  in  1967. 
Some  hope  that  as  many  as  10,000  Soviet 
Jews  will  leave  by  ttie  year's  end — as  com- 
pared with  914  last  year  and  1,140  ttie  yew 
before.     I 

But  In  riiany  ways,  glasnost  has  just  been  a 
putilk:  relations  device— to  make  a  good  im- 
pressnn  bn  intellectuals  Hving  in  ttie  Soviet 
Uraon  and  to  make  a  good  impressk>n  abroad 
In  actual  met,  ttie  Soviet  Uraon  continues  to 
vkHate  tti^  human  rights  of  its  people.  Rei- 
gkxis  arrests  continue  at  a  high  level.  Priaon 
conditions  remain  extremely  bad.  With  ttie  ex- 
ception of  one  BBC  ststion,  ttie  jamming  of 
foreign  radk)  broadcasts  continues.  The  new 
laws  on  emigration  are  now  tighter  ttian  ever. 
In  ttie  past  weeks,  many  emigration  cases 
hsve  been  denied — wittiout  explanatkxi. 
Soviet  officials  have  named  eight  refuseniks  in 
partk:ular  |Wtio  will  never  get  out  of  ttie  Soviet 
Unksn.  Thjare  are  cancer  patients  in  ttie  Soviet 
Unton,  wtfting  to  leave  for  medKal  treatment 
Last  week,  Leon  Chamy  began  a  hunger 
strike  for  his  brother  Berijamin,  who  is  dying 
from  canoer  and  yet  has  been  denied  the  right 
to  seek  treatment  outskie  of  the  Soviet  Unkxi. 

To  date,  glasnost  has  offered  hope,  but 
Itttte  mora  ttian  hope.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 34  calls  upon  the  Soviet  leaderahip  to 
go  beyofSi  mere  gestures.  It  calls  upon  ttie 
Soviet  leadership  to  honor  its  obligations— 
under  the  Final  Act  of  ttie  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperatnn  in  Europe — to  roapoct 
human  rifitits  and  fundamental  freedoma.  I 
urge  my  Colleagues  in  ttie  House  to  show  a 
dear  sigri  of  our  commitnient  to  human  rigMs 
in  ttie  Soviet  Uraon  by  lendvig  ttieir  fun  sup- 
port to  thi  s  Important  piece  of  legislation. 


Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttM  human 
rigtits  situation  In  the  Soviet  Unton  is  in  s  con- 
tinuing state  of  peril.  We  must  not  be  fooled 
by  Secretary  Gorbachev's  implementation  of  a 
new  open  glasnoat  poicy  intended  to  heigliten 
ttie  Soviet  administration's  tolerance  of  reli- 
gkxjs,  poiticsl,  and  educational  practices.  In- 
steed,  we  must  see  ttiat  despite  ttie  attention 
afforded  ttie  few  released  refuseniks  snd  pris- 
oners of  conscience,  neariy  400,000  addNion- 
al  Soviet  Jews  await  ttie  chance  to  enioy  a  life 
free  of  oppression. 

Soviet  promises  are  dearly  not  being  ful- 
filled. Upon  adjournment  of  botti  ttie  October 
1966  Reykjavik  and  t^ovember  1986  Geneva 
summit  meetings,  Soviet  Intentions  of  stiicter 
adherence  to  ttie  humanitarian  language  of 
ttie  Helsinki  accords  were  announced.  Such 
adherence  to  ttie  accords  woukl  indude  In- 
creesed  permisskHi  of  emigration  applicants. 
However,  figures  show  ttiat  20  percent  fewer 
appNcants  were  permitted  to  leeve  the  country 
In  1966  ss  comp«red  to  1965. 

Cleariy  ttie  situstion  at  present  represents 
merely  an  attempt  to  estat>lish  a  facade  of 
Western  humanitarian  polkry.  Ttie  new  codifi- 
cation of  emigration  decree  issued  in  Ntovem- 
ber  1986,  while  seemingly  liberal,  in  actuality 
provkles  for  emigration  permisskKi  In  only 
specialized  and  resbicted  situations.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  decree  shows  ttiat  ttie  diances 
of  emigration  are  hardly  more  propitious  ttian 
in  eartier  cases.  Under  ttie  new  decree,  emi- 
gration is  permitted  only  on  ttie  basis  of  family 
reunifk»tion  witti  family  including  only  parents, 
diiklren,  and  siblings.  Ottiers  not  meeting 
these  reunification  standards  are  denied  ttie 
tiask:  rigtit  to  emigrate,  despite  ttie  implemerv 
tation  of  ttie  progressive  decree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  take  a  firm  stand 
on  this  issue  and  collectively  denounce  Soviet 
treatment  of  fundamental  rights. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concunent  Resolution  34. 
wtiich  expresses  concern  for  ttie  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews.  I  believe  this  resohjtion  is  appro- 
priate because  each  of  us  knows  several 
cases  wtiere  Soviet  authorities  have  denied 
internationally  recognized  human  rights  to 
people  wtiose  only  crimes  are  to  want  to  learn 
ttieir  own  language  and  culture,  to  teach  ttieir 
rekgkin,  and  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Soviet  Unk>n's  human 
rigtits  record  continues  to  be  dismal  despite 
Mr.  Gortiadiev's  openness  polk:y,  whk;h  I 
gattier  is  supposed  to  make  ttie  Soviet  Uraon 
a  more  livable  place.  But  ttiere  are  over 
400,000  Soviet  Jews  wtio  no  longer  want  to 
live  in  ttie  U.S.S.R.  and  who  want  to  emigrate. 
Most  of  ttiose  viftio  apply  for  exit  visas  will  be 
anested.  diarged  with  having  committed  a 
"crime  against  ttie  state,"  put  in  prison  for 
"leedkig  s  parasitic  way  of  life,"  and  generally 
harassed  and  mistteated. 

The  new  emigration  law,  moreover,  requires 
these  people  to  produce  an  invitation  from  an 
immedwte  relative,  such  as  a  parent  or  a 
spouse,  in  order  tc  be  conskjered  for  an  exit 
visa.  Under  ttie  okj  law.  an  invitation  from  any 
relative.  Induding  distant  relatives,  suffned. 
Wtiat  ttiis  meens  is  that  Mr.  Gorbachev's  rtiet- 
oric remains  just  ttiat  So  much  for  openness. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

I  believe  we  in  Congress  can  do  much  to 
help  Soviet  Jews.  Supporting  ttie  resokjtion 


now  under  conaktaraUon  is  one  way.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  support  House  Concurrent 
Resokition  34  and  ttieriaby  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  Moecow  that  the  American  people, 
ttwough  ttiek  ropreeentattvea.  wW  not  tolerato 
the  oppresskyi  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  Houee  Concurrent  Resokition  34,  whKh 
was  Introduced  by  my  colleagues  on  ttie  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Fasceix  and  Mr. 
BROOMnELD.  As  former  diairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rigtits  and  current 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internation- 
al Eoonorrac  Policy  and  Trade,  I  am  particular- 
ly interested  in  the  link  tietween  improved  re- 
spect for  human  rigtits  by  ttie  Soviet  Uraon 
and  increased  commercial  ties  t)etween  our 
two  nations.  It  is  s  well-known  fact  ttiat  ttie 
Soviets  want  greater  access  to  both  ttie 
United  States  markets  and  United  States 
goods.  Also  higtily  pubNdzed  is  Gorbachev's 
Glasnost,  or  openness  policy,  driven  by  a 
desire  for  improved  International  opiraon  on 
ttie  subject  of  Soviet  vk)lations  of  human 
rights,  particularly  of  Jewish  emigratton. 

I  believe  ttiat  passage  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  34  at  ttiis  time  woukj  adiieve  two 
goals.  First,  a  stit>ng  expressnn  of  congres- 
skxial  concern  prkx  to  an  official  delegatnn 
visit  to  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi  during  Easter  recess 
would  bolster  ttie  delegation's  efforts  to  relate 
ttie  need  for  signifKant  human  rights  progress 
to  improved  bilateral  relations. 

The  grest  hardships  suffered  by  Soviet 
Jews  is  well-known  and  has  t>een  a  major  irri- 
tant to  United  States-Soviet  relations  over  ttie 
years.  A  signifcant  easing  of  ttie  prot>lem 
would  go  far  toward  improving  ttie  diijog  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Wastwigton. 

Second,  passage  of  ttiis  resokJtion  wouW 
send  an  important  signal  of  support  to  Ameri- 
can Jewish  leaders  currently  In  Moscow  to 
discuss  ttie  issue  of  Jewish  emigration  with 
Soviet  authorities.  Morris  J.  Atxams,  presklent 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry, 
wtio  is  presently  involved  In  ttie  discusskxis, 
was  quoted  today  In  ttie  Washington  Post  as 
saying  ttiat  American  Jews  are  prepared  to 
help  ttie  Soviets  improve  ttieir  relations  with 
Washington. 

Mr.  Abrams  tokJ  Soviet  otfkaals  that  if  emi- 
gration rates  grew  suffwientty,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues would  recommerxi  suspenskxi  of  ttie 
Jackson-Vannick  trade  restriction,  wtich  links 
most-favored-nation  [MFN]  status  for  ttie 
Soviet  Uraon  to  improved  emigration  levels,  as 
well  as  ttie  Stevenson  amendment  whk:h  pro- 
hibits the  reduction  of  tariffs  on  Soviet  goods 
imported  into  the  United  States.  These  two 
laws  were  enacted  in  1974  in  an  effort  to 
press  Moscow  into  relaxing  restox:tions  on 
Jews  desiring  to  emigrate. 

Already  some  progress  lias  tieen  made,  txjt 
much  more  coukJ  be  done.  I  believe  that  ttiis 
resokjtion  sends  the  rigtit  signal  at  the  right 
time,  and  I  hope  that  the  Soviet  Unkxi  s  desire 
for  increased  trade  and  improved  intematkxial 
publk;  opiraon  will  contribute  to  a  far  more  Kb- 
eral  tieatment  of  Soviet  Jews  and  other  dissi- 
dents. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speeker.  eariier  today  ttie 
House  conskJered  and  approved  House  Con- 
current ResokJtion  34  ttiat  expresses  our 
formal  and  very  serious  concerns  about  the 
continuing  record  of  human  rights  abuses  by 


the  Soviet  Government  I  was  very  pleased  by 
the  support  ttiat  the  resokjtion  received  and  I 
am  also  pleased  that  we  are  taking  a  few  min- 
utes this  afternoon  to  underikie  the  impor- 
tance of  the  intemattonal  campaign  to  help 
Soviet  Jews  and  ttie  cause  of  human  rights. 

Over  ttie  years,  I  have  partidpeted  in  many 
special  orders  and  ottier  efforts  in  t>ehalf  of 
Soviet  Jewry  and  I  am  delighted  to  know  ttwt 
many  of  ttie  new  Members  are  partidpating 
with  us  today.  I  ttikik  aM  of  us  are  heertened 
by  some  of  the  reports  ttiat  we  are  now  gel- 
ting  out  of  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi.  I  hope  very  much 
ttiat  ttie  reports  are  true  and  ttiat  significant 
numbers  of  Jews  wHI  tie  permitted  to  leeve 
and  ttiat  ttie  systematic  represakxi  of  ttioae 
wtK)  remain  In  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  eased.  But 
my  optHTNsm  is  tempered  tiy  my  experience 
with  ttie  terrible  record  of  represskxi  and  re- 
stricted emigration  ttiat  has  prevailed  for  many 
years  and  which  has  been  particularty  bad  for 
more  ttian  6  years.  There  is,  in  short  ttie  po- 
tential for  good  news.  But  it  has  not  happened 
yet  and  we  must  continue  to  make  it  very 
dear  to  ttie  Russians  and  ttie  entire  workj  ttiat 
ttie  people  of  ttiis  country  are  a  part  of  ttie 
struggle  for  tiasic  human  rights  in  ttie  Soviet 
Unkxi.  Ttiat  is  wtiat  we  are  dokig  today  in  ttie 
House  and  I  am  proud  of  our  consistent 
record  of  support  for  Soviet  Jewry  and  ttie 
cause  of  intematkxial  human  rigtits. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sttong  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resokjtion  34,  con- 
demning Soviet  vKilation  of  international 
tiuman  rights  otiligatkxis. 

The  Soviet  disregard  for  ttie  IndMdual  is 
evkienced  in  several  forms,  induding  religious 
suppresskxi.  Citizens  are  regularly  placed  in 
horrendous  psydiiatric  institutions  for  engag- 
ing in  "religious  activities";  government  offi- 
cials describe  rekgnus  belief  as  symptomatic 
of  mental  illness. 

Ttie  Soviet  Unkxi's  record  on  emigratkxi  is 
depkxatile.  Recent  putilkazed  releases,  wtiie 
encouraging,  must  not  divert  our  sttention 
from  ttie  overall  dismal  outiook  for  ttie  poHtical 
and  religwus  prisoners  seeking  to  emigrate. 

r^owhere  is  ttie  blatant  Soviet  disregard  for 
human  rights  so  forcefully  illustrated  as  t>y 
ttiek  massive  use  of  forced  latxx,  ttie  largest 
such  system  in  ttie  world.  The  Soviets  contirv 
ue  to  use  slave  latxx  as  the  backtxxie  of  ttieir 
bBde  and  economy.  Ho\  only  shouM  Members 
support  ttiis  resokjtion,  but  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  joki  in  signing  a  letter  to  ttie  Presi- 
dent urging  him  to  end  ttie  importetion  of 
goods  made  by  slave  labor. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resokition  34, 
wtiKh  reminds  us  of  the  continued  vnlations 
by  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi  of  its  international  human 
rights  obligations,  especially  its  vnlationa  of 
ttie  right  to  emigrate. 

In  recent  days,  and  weeks,  and  monttis.  ttie 
Soviet  Government  ties  sought  to  inform  ttie 
United  States  of  its  new  polkry  of  glasnost,  or 
openness.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  wouM  all  wekxxne 
ttie  opening  of  Soviet  society,  and  none  wouM 
wekxxne  it  more  ttian  ttie  400,000  Soviet 
Jews  wtio  wish  to  emigrate  and  on  wtioee 
behalf  I  speak  today. 

If  ttiis  openness  is  the  beginnkig  of  a 
diange  in  ttie  emigration  potides  of  ttie  Soviet 
Uraon.  I  wekxxne  it  But  ttie  Soviet  Govern- 
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nwnt  mutt  b«  oonVnualy  ramMed  ttwt  only 
tmt  ctang*  c«n  overcome  this  stumUing 
block  in  Untad  Stata»-Sovia«  raMions.  The 
and  of  aodto  for  a  faw  walknoum  dteaidants. 
iha  raunMcalion  of  a  faw  tamttaa,  tha  relaase 
of  ■  law  poWical  priaonara  is  conwnandabto, 
but  net  anouQfL 

Mr.  Spaakar.  I  cal  upon  tha  Sovial  Union 
and  Ns  laadar,  Mr.  Qortwchev.  to  iiv«  up  to  its 
ftWfgal'ft^  under  tha  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights,  the  IntemationaJ  Covenants  of 
Human  Rights,  and  the  final  act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperatmn  In  Europe, 
to  rslsass  al  priaorwrs  of  conscience,  to  unite 
tf  dMded  fwnHes.  and  to  pennit  all  "refus- 
rtk»"  and  others  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  do 
aa 

Sometimes  a  numtwr  like  400,000  seems 
vey  dtotant,  very  impersonal,  so  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  just  orte  person  wfw  is  affected  by 
the  Soviet  dtaregard  for  its  human  rights  treaty 
oMgatkxw:  Vtadknir  Tutovsky.  Vladimir  Tu- 
iwAf  lives  In  Moscow  with  his  wife,  GaMna, 
and  ttieir  three  chMraa  They  have  been  ap- 
plying for  repaWatton  to  Israel  every  year 
since  1976.  Although  he  is  a  qualified  instruc- 
tor in  physical  mathematics.  Mr.  Tutovsky  has 
twen  forced  to  give  up  his  job  and  to  work  be- 
neath his  profesatonal  cafMdty.  Each  time  he 
roapplioa  for  a  visa,  he  toses  his  job  and  must 
search  for  another  one. 

What  does  ttw  Soviet  Unton  have  to  gain 
from  forcing  the  Tutovskys  to  remain  in  the 
Soviet  Unton  wtwn  ttwir  hearts  are  In  Israel? 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  today  we  can 
make  It  dear  to  the  Soviet  Giovemment  that 
there  may  be  much  to  gain  in  improved  United 
States-Soviet  relations  If  ttw  Tutovskys  and 
others  like  them  are  given  the  basic  human 
rights  of  freedom  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  full 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolutton  34, 
wtiich  strongly  protests  continuing  Soviet 
iMjman  rigfits  violatkxs. 

During  recent  months,  we  have  heard  much 
from  tfie  Soviet  Unton  about  their  new  polKy 
of  glasrK>st,  or  openness.  We  have  even  seen 
some  of  ttiis  talk  t>acked  up  by  ttie  release  of 
a  numlMr  of  prominent  Soviet  Jewish  prison- 
ers of  consderxse  and  other  human  rights  ac- 
tivists. However,  we  shouki  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  misled.  The  Soviet  Unton's  words 
are  promising.  Some  of  their  recent  acttorts 
are  erK»uraging.  We  can  remain  hopeful.  Yet, 
the  Sovief  s  history  of  human  rights  vtotattons, 
particularly  against  their  Jewish  citizens,  has 
been  too  disntal  for  too  k)r>g  to  think  ttiat  ttie 
situatkxi  couk)  possit>ly  be  reversed  in  the 
dramatK  fashkxi  the  Soviets  have  suggested. 

Conskier,  for  exampte,  thaX  ttiere  are  some 
3.5  miWon  Soviet  Jews.  Approximately 
400,000  have  applied  to  emigrate,  and  20,000 
Soviet  Jews  have  been  refused  ttie  right  to 
emigrate  at  least  once.  Less  than  1 ,000  were 
aHowed  to  emigrate  in  1986. 

These  are  vivkl  reminders  of  the  Soviet's 
atrocxxjs  human  rights  record,  as  are  the 
annual  ot)servances  of  indeperxlence  anniver- 
saries in  captive  Soviet-t>loc  nations,  where 
represston  and  human  rights  atxjses  are  com- 
monplace. All  of  this  in  total  disregard  of  the 
numerous  Intemattonal  agreements,  which  the 
Soviet  Uraon  has  signed,  guaranteeing  the  re- 
spect of  human  rights  and  fundantental  free- 
doms. 


Mr.i  Speaker,  this  resokitton  seeks  to  remind 
the  Soviet  Unton  that  we  are  Interested  in 
more  tttan  mere  vrards.  They  have  much  to 
prove  and,  frankly,  I  was  heartened  to  see  in 
toda/s  Wasttington  Post  an  artk:le  painting  a 
very  optimistic  picture  of  future  human  rights 
poiicits  in  the  Soviet  Unkxi,  partknjiarty  with 
regard  to  ttw  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews.  The 
souroB  of  this  favorable  informatton  Is  Morris 
B.  Abram,  chairman  of  ttie  Nattonal  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry,  and  a  respected  figure 
on  tfiese  matters.  I  am  hopeful  Mr.  Abram  is 
corre^  in  his  assessment  of  the  human  rights 
situation  in  the  Soviet  Unton  and  I  know  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  expressing  ttiat  senti- 
ment; 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
insert  ttie  full  text  of  the  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle detailing  Mr.  Abram's  views: 

jKwisH  LCATSt  PRZ5ICT8  SOVIXTS  WnX  LR 

Thousands  Emighatk 


March  SI,  1987 
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(By  John  M.  Ooshko) 

AnjAmerican  Jewish  leader  predicted  yes- 
terda(r  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  permit 
thousands  of  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel  this 
year  on  direct  air  flights  via  the  Soviets 
East-bloc  ally  Romania,  and  wUl  increase 
substantially  Jewish  religious  and  cultural 
freedom  for  those  who  remain. 

ThjB  prediction  was  made  by  Morris  B. 
Abratn.  chairman  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry,  who  bad  extensive 
talks  with  Soviet  officials  In  Moscow  last 
week,  Abram  and  £klgar  Bronfman,  chair- 
man of  the  World  Jewish  Congress,  went  to 
the  Soviet  capital  on  l>ehalf  of  major  Jewish 
organizations  in  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  countries. 

In  a  telephone  interview  yesterday,  Abram 
said  he  and  Bronfman  "believe  we  were  re- 
assuijed"  that  the  Soviets,  as  part  of  their 
new  i^llcy  of  glasnost  or  openness,  will  once 
again  permit  large-scale  Jewish  emigration, 
which  ended  in  1980.  He  added  that  he  ex- 
pects nearly  all  the  estimated  11,000  long- 
term  "refuseniks,"  whose  previous  applica- 
tions to  leave  have  l>een  rejected,  to  be  free 
to  go  within  the  year. 

A  i^ew  system  of  direct  emigration  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Tel  Aviv  via  Romania 
wiU  have  the  effect  of  satisfying  a  long- 
standing Israeli  request  that  Jewish  emigres 
from  the  Soviet  Union  be  brought  directly 
to  Israel.  They  would  lose  the  option  they 
havei  enjoyed  in  the  past  to  request  refugee 
statt^  in  the  United  States  or  other  West- 
em  sountries  once  they  arrived  in  Vienna, 
imtul  now  their  first  landing  place  In  the 
Westi 

The  Reagan  administration  and  many 
U.S.  Jewish  leaders  have  opposed  steps  that 
would  coerce  Soviet  Jews  to  go  to  Israel, 
though  American  Jewish  groups  have  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  direct  flights  to  Tel 
Aviv, 

A  Senior  State  Department  official  said 
yesterday  that  the  administration's  policy  is 
"to  ^pen  up  choices  for  people,  not  close 
thent  down."  He  said  the  U.S.  government 
wouil  have  to  take  "a  close  look"  l>efore 
com^Utting  its  support  to  any  plan  that 
mlgUt  foreclose  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews. 

But  several  Jewish  leaders  familiar  with 
the  negotiations  said  an  agreement  to  allow 
several  thousand  new  emigres  to  leave  was 
worth  some  limits  on  where  the  emigres 
coulA  go.  They  noted  that  the  emigres  could 
apply  from  Israel  to  come  to  the  United 
Stat^,  though  they  would  then  be  counted 
agaittst  a  quota  for  Israeli  citizens,  thou- 


sands of  whom  are  already  waJtlng  for  per- 
mission to  come  to  the  United  States. 

If  the  system  descrll)ed  by  Abram  does  go 
Into  effect,  emigres  arriving  In  Israel  direct- 
ly from  tfcie  Soviet  Union  would  lose  the  ref- 
ugee status  that  entitles  them  to  enter  the 
United  Stktes,  l)ecause  they  would  l>e  re- 
garded as  {Israeli  citizens  the  moment  they 
arrived,  f^  a  result,  only  those  with  rela- 
tives In  tt)e  United  States  could  claim  refu- 
gee status  iunder  U.S.  law. 

In  a  reference  to  this  problem.  Abram  said 
yesterday  that  the  Soviets  will  permit  so- 
called  "fliit-degree  relatives"— people  with  a 
father,  mother,  child  or  sibling  in  another 
country— io  emigrate  for  "family  reimlflca- 
tion  punxiBes." 

"We  have  the  Impression  that  there  may 
tie  considerable  flexibility  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  'ftrst-degree  relationship,' "  Abram 
added.  "We  were  told  that  the  term  'family,' 
as  defined  in  Soviet  regulations,  derives 
from  their  law  governing  domestic  matters 
and  was  not  designed  to  tie  restrictive  in 
emigration  matters." 

Abram  said  that  procedures  wUl  be  estab- 
lished for  reviewing  the  cases  of  refuseniks 
who  were  denied  permission  to  emigrate.  He 
said  it  was  his  impression  that  the  Soviets 
will  hold  back  only  those  refuseniks  who  are 
involved  in  Soviet  national  security  ques- 
tions, and  he  added  that  a  system  will  be  es- 
tablished to  appeal  adverse  decisions  "as  far 
up  as  the  Supreme  Soviet." 

In  desc^bing  anticipated  domestic  policy 
shifts  by  Soviet  authorities,  Abram  said  he 
understood  that  "all  Jewish  religious  books 
from  any  isource  may  be  imported  into  the 
Soviet  U^on,"  that  a  kosher  restaurant 
may  tie  oifened  in  Moscow  and  ritual  slaugh- 
tering to  produce  kosher  meat  wiU  tie  al- 
lowed more  freely,  that  "synagogues  will  lie 
oi>ened  in  all  sites  where  there  is  a  demon- 
strated need,"  that  applicants  for  rabbinical 
training  Will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country 
for  the  requisite  studies  and  that  "the 
teaching  i^f  Hebrew  to  children  in  school  or 
synagogue,"  which  now  is  baimed,  wUI  tie 
"restudied  along  with  similar  restrictions  on 
other  religious  groups." 

Speaking  for  both  Bronfman  and  himself, 
Abram  concluded: 

"We  now  await  Soviet  performance  of  aU 
these  froi^ts,  for  only  then  are  we  prepared 
to  say  thfit  glasnost  is  a  real  process  and 
that  it  includes  Jews." 

He  said 'that  if  the  Soviets  make  good  on 
these  understandings,  American  Jews  are 
preprared  to  respond  "on  a  parallel  basis  to 
the  degree  that  we  can  produce  It"  to  help 
the  Soviets  improve  their  relations  with 
Washington  and  to  win  waivers  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis  tor  restrictions  on  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Unton. 

Abram  Reclined  to  Identify  the  Soviet  offi- 
cials witH  whom  he  and  Bronfman  spoke 
except  toj  say  that  they  represented  "the 
highest  If  vels  of  the  government  and  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party."  He  would  not 
comment  on  reports  that  Anatoliy  Do- 
brynin,  a  former  ambassador  here  and  a  key 
adviser  to  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Oorbachev. 
played  a  ihajor  role  in  the  Moscow  talks. 

About  $00  Jews  have  received  exit  visas 
this  month- five  times  the  monthly  rate  of 
last  year  but  far  below  the  number  of  visas 
granted  1*  the  late  19708. 


Mr.  YOljING  of  Rorida  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolutkm  34, 
legislation!  I  tiave  cosponsored  that  estat>- 
lishes  as  b  priority  of  the  100th  Congress  ef- 
forts to  stjpport  ttie  restoratkin  of  emigratton 
rights  for  Jews  living  in  ttie  Soviet  Unton. 


This  resohitton  strongly  protests  the  Soviet 
Unton's  continuing  vtolattons  of  a  numtier  of 
intemattonal  human  rights  accords,  including 
the  HeMnki  final  act,  the  Universbl  Oedara- 
tton  of  Human  Rights,  and  tfie  Intemattonal 
Covenants  on  Human  Rights.  These  agree- 
ments obligate  signatory  nattons,  induding  the 
Soviet  Unton,  to  reaped  bask:  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms,  Induding  the  free- 
dom of  religion  and  the  freedom  of  speech. 

Among  the  most  notable  Soviet  vtolattons  of 
tfiese  rights  are  new,  restrictive  regulattons 
tfiat  prohitiit  Soviet  Jews  from  emigrating  to 
Israel,  the  United  States,  or  other  Western  na- 
ttons where  they  will  be  permitted  to  worship 
freely.  Ttxxisands  of  Soviet  Jews  have  peti- 
ttoned  the  government  to  approve  their  emi- 
gratton  requests,  yet  last  year  Soviet  autfiori- 
ties  altowed  only  914  Jews  to  emigrate,  the 
second  towest  annual  numtier  in  the  past  20 
years. 

The  denial  of  these  requests  to  leave  the 
country  has  been  accompianied  by  increased 
Soviet  efforts  to  harass  arxj  punish  Jewish  of- 
fkMls  in  the  Soviet  Unton  who  lead  efforts  to 
study  and  celebrate  their  cultural  heritage. 

For  a  number  of  years,  I  have  spoken  out  in 
support  of  our  Natton's  efforts  to  exert  pres- 
sure on  Sovtot  leaders  to  eliminate  this  perse- 
cutton  of  Soviet  Jews.  While  these  efforts 
tiave  met  VMth  mixed  results,  ttie  more  ttian 
400,000  Soviet  Jews  who  have  indtoated  a 
desire  to  emigrate  are  aware  of  our  support 
for  ttieir  efforts  and  continue  to  remain  hope- 
ful that  someday  they  will  be  able  to  worship 
freely  in  the  land  of  their  chokie. 

Eariy  signals  by  General  Secretary  Gortia- 
chev  indtoated  that  the  Soviet  attitude  toward 
emigration  rights  for  Sovtot  Jews  might  be 
dianging.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  well 
publtoized  cases,  however,  tfie  Soviets  contin- 
ue to  deny  emigration  rights  to  Jews  seeking 
to  retocate,  especially  to  prisoners  of  corv 
sdence,  divided  familtos,  and  refuseniks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concuaent  Resolution 
34  sends  a  signal  that  Soviet  leaders  could 
achieve  an  important  measure  of  credibility  by 
living  up  to  public  statements  that  they  are  se- 
rious atxxjt  opening  their  society  up  to  ob- 
serve many  of  tfie  bask;  human  rights  and 
values  tfiat  they  have  denied  the  Soviet 
people  for  many  years.  Sovtot  actions  in  ttie 
next  few  months,  espedally  efforts  to  free 
tfiousands  of  Jews  to  emigrate,  will  be  an  im- 
portant test  of  Sovtot  resolve  and  sincerity  as 
we  contemplate  potential  lasting  and  far- 
reaching  negotiations  on  nuclear  weapons 
and  military  forces. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tfiank  and  com- 
■  mend  ttie  gentieman  from  Ftorida  for  his  hard 
work  and  leadership  as  ttie  first  diairman  of 
the  Helsinki  Commisston,  of  whtoh  I  am  now  a 
member  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the 
gentieman  from  Maryland.  My  furttier  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Fascell  as  present  diaimian  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  for  his  ef- 
forts in  bringing  this  bHI  to  tiie  ftoor  in  record 
time. 

The  name  Natan  Sharansky  is  synonymous 
with  the  concept  of  freedom  and  dignity  of  the 
human  spirit.  Natan  is  symbolic  of  ttie  struggto 
of  ttie  repressed  religious,  ethnic,  and  political 
minorities  in  the  Soviet  Unton.  Today,  at  a 
Helsinki  Commisston  hearing,  I  had  ttie  pleas- 
ure and  great  honor  of  meeting  Irina  Ratu- 


sfiinskaya.  wtio  has  been  called  tfie  femato 
Natan  Sharansky,  and  rigtitiy  so.  Irina  is  a 
poet,  wfio  was  sentenced  to  7  years  of  hard 
latKX  for  her  poetry  and  her  commitinent  to 
human  rights.  One  of  her  most  nolortous 
criminal  acts  was  the  open  letter  she  wrote  on 
betialf  of  Andrei  Sakfiarov,  wfiom  sfie  and  tier 
contemporaries  conskier  to  be  ttie  last  of  ttie 
first  generation  of  tiuman  rights  activists.  Like 
Natan,  Irina  was  brutally  tortured  for  her  be- 
liefs, and  for  her  continued  refusal  to  re- 
nounce tfiese  beitofs. 

Irina  and  Natan  are  two  indivkluals  wtw 
have  been  permitted  to  emigrate,  after  many 
years,  much  suffering,  and  a  tremendous 
pressure  from  ttie  West.  There  are  nearly 
4,000  pditicai  prisoners  and  prisoners  of  con- 
science still  in  jail  in  ttie  Soviet  Unton.  Nearly 
tialf  a  million  more  indivtouals  have  formally 
applied  to  emigrate. 

Tfiese  numtiers  attest  to  ttie  fad  ttiat  tfie 
Sovtot  Union  has  consistently  failed  to  comply 
with  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  1975.  Ttie  condi- 
tions of  ttie  vast  majority  of  political  and  reli- 
gtous  disstoents  fiave  not  improved,  and  ttie 
emigration  numbers  remain  very  tow. 

One  cannot  look  at  ttiis  situation  witfiout 
being  reminded  that  this  is  the  btoentennial 
year  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  This  document 
was  written  by  and  for  Americans.  Our  bill  of 
rights,  however,  is  a  Dedaration  of  Independ- 
ence whtoh  sets  forth  certain  inalienabto  rights 
whk:h  apply  to  all  people.  God  wtx)  gives  life 
gives  freedom;  freedom  is  one  of  ttie  inalton- 
at>to  rights  whtoh  belong  to  all  human  beings, 
American  or  Sovtot,  African  or  Asian.  Christian 
or  Jew. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  live  in  a  free  sodety. 
just  as  it  is  our  otiligatton  to  ensure  that  others 
are  free.  To  ensure  that  others  are  permitted 
to  enjoy  ttieir  inaltonable  rights,  and  ttieir 
rights  under  international  agreements,  is  our 
moral  and  our  legal  duty. 

That  is  why  ttiis  bill.  House  Concunent  Res- 
olution 34  is  so  important.  We  are  expressing 
ttie  outrage  of  Congress  and  ttie  people  we 
represent  that  blatant  vtoiations  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Ad  and  of  individual  rights  are  permitted 
to  continue.  Instead  of  opening  up  their  bor- 
ders, the  Soviets  are  tightening  ttiem  further. 
In  January,  the  emigration  laws  were  codified 
and  made  more  restrictive,  in  defiance  of 
international  agreements  and  tiasto  human 
rights. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  calling  for  compli- 
ance by  the  Sovtot  Unton  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Ad  and  of  ttie  tenets  of  ttie  bill  of  rights.  Fail- 
ure to  comply  constititutes  a  serious  otistade 
to  meaningful  dialog  between  ttie  Sovtot 
Unton  and  the  United  States,  and  between  ttie 
Sovtot  Union  and  all  other  nations  wtio  recog- 
nize the  Inalienable  rights  of  all  people. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
srield  back  thebalance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  the  concurrent  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  34. 


The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceiedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quonmi  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Memliers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marlcs  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 34.  the  concurrent  resolution  Just 
considered.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENDING  THE  EUROPEIAN 
COMMUNITY  ON  THE  30TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  SIGNING 
OP  THE  TREATY  OP  ROME 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  121)  to  commend 
the  European  Community  and  the 
government  of  the  member  States  of 
the  European  Community  for  the  role 
which  the  Community  has  played  in 
the  development  of  the  close  relation- 
ship existing  t>etween  the  United 
States  and  Europe  on  the  occasion  of 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rome,  wliich  established 
the  European  Community. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  121 

Whereas  the  extensive  destruction  caused 
by  World  War  II  and  the  immediate  postwar 
need  for  economic  and  political  recovery 
persuaded  major  European  statesmen,  such 
as  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  Roliert  Schuman. 
and  Jean  Monnet.  to  advocate  a  united 
Europe: 

Whereas  on  March  2S.  1957.  the  six 
memlier  states  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community— the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  Prance,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  Luxembourg— signed  a  treaty 
in  Rome  to  establish  a  customs  union  and  to 
create  a  framework  to  promote  the  free 
movement  of  people,  services,  and  capital 
among  the  memtier  states,  to  support  agri- 
cultural growth,  and  to  create  a  common 
transport  policy; 

Whereas  the  European  Community  was 
expanded  with  the  addition  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Denmark  and  Ireland  In  1973. 
Greece  in  1981.  and  Spain  and  Portugal  In 
1986.  making  the  European  Community  a 
body  of  twelve  countries  with  a  population 
of  over  three  hundred  and  twenty  million 
people  and  a  total  Gross  Domestic  Product 
of  nearly  $2,700,000,000; 

Whereas  as  a  unit,  the  European  Commu- 
nity is  the  largest  trading  partner  of  the 
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mutod  Statea.  with  a  total  two-wajr  trade  of 
$1».000.000.000  and  Unltml  Statea  diraet  in- 
THtmeot  In  the  Commuiilty  totaling 
iai.500.000.000.  which  gennmtea  gooda  and 
aenrlcee  worth  over  $400,000,000,000  annual- 
ly; 

Whereaa  the  European  Community  is 
worklnc  to  comidete  the  objectives  estab- 
Uahed  in  the  Traaty  of  Rune  to  eliminate 
ewMMWilr  and  ithyrical  barriers  and  to  in- 
crease political  cooperation  among  its 
member  states  in  order  to  further  the  goal 
<tf  a  United  Kurope; 

Whereas  the  Kuropean  Community  has 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  and  democrst- 
ie  values  of  its  member  countries  and  to  the 
developraent  of  a  peaceful  Europe  through 
reduction  of  hlstortcal  tensi<ms  and  rival- 
ries, which  has  enabled  the  European  Com- 
munity to  become  an  Imiwrtant  voice  in 
world  affairs:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  bad  consist- 
ently suivorted  the  objective  of  European 
unl^  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Eiuopean 
Community  as  desirable  developments 
irtikh  promote  prosperity,  world  peace,  and 
democracy,  and  which  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  vital  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  nations  of 
Europe:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolveti.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 

(1)  recognises  the  great  significance  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  cm  the  occasion  of  the  thir- 
tieth anniversary  of  its  signing. 

ca)  commends  the  European  Community 
and  the  nations  which  are  members  of  the 
European  Community  for  the  positive  role 
which  the  Community  has  played  in  the 
growth,  development,  and  prosperity  of 
postwar  Europe:  and 

(3)  acknowledge  the  vital  role  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  in  the  development  of  the 
close  and  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [BCr. 
Lurros]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi^  [Mr.  GnjCAH]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lahtos]. 

Mr.  LANT08.  lifr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  IMr.  FasckllI. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Resolution  121  commending 
the  European  Community  and  the  goverrv 
menls  of  the  member  states  of  the  European 
Community  for  the  rote  which  the  Communrty 
has  played  in  the  development  of  the  dose 
relatonahip  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  on  the  occasion  of  the 
signing  of  the  Traaty  a*  Rome. 

Mr.  Speaiter,  after  World  Wv  II  some  of  the 
finest  minds  in  Europe  recognized  the  great 
need  to  unite  Europe,  and  begin  the  rebuilding 
process  in  a  cooperative,  unified  manner.  The 
Traaty  of  Rome,  which  was  signed  on  March 
25,  1957,  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny, France,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Luxembourg,  established  a  framewortc  to 
promote  the  free  movement  of  people,  serv- 
ices,  and  capital  among  the  six  member 


slata$,  and  to  support  agricuNural  growth  and 
craat^  a  common  transport  poicy. 

The  Eunspean  Community  was  further  ex- 
panded in  1973,  1961.  and  1986  to  include 
the  lUnitad  Kingdom,  Denmark.  Ireland. 
Greeie.  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  European 
Community  as  a  unit,  is  the  largest  tradkig 
partner  of  the  United  States,  and  has  wortced 
dWge^  to  eliminats  ecorxxnic  and  physical 
baiTiers  to  trade,  and  further  the  various  goals 
of  a  intod  Europe. 

Tho  objective  of  a  unified  Europe  has  been 
one  that  we  in  Congress,  and  ttie  United 
Statea  as  a  wtwie,  have  supported  throughout 
the  years.  A  continued  strong  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  European 
allies  should  be  high  on  the  list  of  U.S.  foreign 
polic)^  priorities.  We  commend  our  allies  on 
ttieir  ^ledication  to  a  unified  Europe  and  corv 
gratulate  tt^em  on  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
creatitMi  of  the  European  Community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Vne  unanimous  adoptk>n 
of  this  resokitwn. 

I  D  1530 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mys^  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mi  Speaker,  it  was  30  years  ago  in 
the  <  ity  of  Rome  that  the  nations  of 
Eurc  i>e  first  came  together  to  try  to 
builc  a  United  States  of  Europe. 
Haviig  Just  survived  the  devastation 
of  tl;  e  Second  War,  a  group  of  giants, 
Eurc  Tean  statesmen,  Winston  Church- 
ill. ]  U)bert  Schuman,  Jean  Monnet, 
Alcic  e  de  Oasperi.  of  Italy,  Paul  Heiul 
Spaat  of  Belgium,  decided  that  the 
centories  of  bloodshed  and  hatred  and 
bitterness  that  characterized  Europe 
must  come  to  an  end,  and  to  do  so 
they  jmust  form  first  an  economic  and 
eveniuaUy  a  political  union  to  pool 
their  enormous  resources  and  talents 
for  the  benefit  of  their  people. 

There  were  many  skeptics.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  European  Commu- 
nity was  bom.  On  the  25th  of  March. 
1957.  six  States,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  qermany.  Prance,  Italy,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg 
signad  a  treaty  which  was  politically  a 
cust<ans  union  encompassing  these  six. 
In  1^73,  the  United  Kingdom,  Den- 
marlt  and  Ireland  Joined  the  Commu- 
nity. Greece  did  so  in  1981  and  Spain 
and  Portugal  last  year. 

To4ay,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  European 
Comaaimity  is  a  body  of  12  coimtries 
with  a  population  of  over  320  million 
people,  a  gross  domestic  product  of 
almost  $3  trillion.  It  is  the  largest  ag- 
gregation of  free  and  democratic  soci- 
eties on  the  face  of  this  planet. 

The  European  Communitiy  is  the 
largest  trad^  partner  of  the  United 
States.  Two-way  trade  amoimts  to 
about  $125  billion  a  year.  We  have  bi- 
vested  over  $80  billion  in  the  Europe- 
an Community. 

Now  we  have  some  problems  with 
the  Community  from  time  to  time,  on 
agricultural  policy,  on  trade  policy.  On 
many  Issues  occasionally  we  do  not 
agree,  but  I  think  it  is  critical  for  all  of 
us  tq  understand  that  on  the  funda- 
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mental  dommitment  to  freedom,  inde- 
pendence, a  growing  economic  rela- 
tionship,] and  most  importantly  the 
of  human  rights,  both 
respective  nations  and  in 
Uuve.  we  are  at  one  with 
Community, 
years  ago  that  this  historic 
treaty  was  signed,  and  I  l>elleve,  Mr. 
Speaker.lit  is  appropriate  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  congratulate  our 
friends  ih  the  European  Commimity, 
to  tell  them  that  they  have  done  the 
Job  well,  to  tell  them  that  we  wish 
them  futther  success,  and  to  indicate 
to  them  that  we  are  looking  forward 
to  the  further  expansion  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  Itself. 

A  number  of  nations  on  the  periph- 
ery of  oiu*  own  are  knocking  on  the 
door  asking  for  admission.  It  is  our 
policy  to  encourage  this  growth,  be- 
cause we  know  that  in  Europe,  in 
unity  there  Is  strength,  and  while 
there  are  some  favorable  signs  ema- 
nating from  the  Soviet  Union,  we  must 
always  be  on  guard  and  expand  and 
strengthen  the  free  nations  of  West- 
em  Europe. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  established  a  perma- 
nent delegation  to  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Qommunity,  and  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  [Mr.  Oiucah], 
and  I  serve  as  cochairmen  of  the  U.S. 
Congressional  E>elegation  to  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament.  We  meet  with  our 
Europeai)  coxmterparts  twice  a  year  in 
serious,  ifengthy.  businesslike  sessions 
in  an  open  and  free  give  and  take  as 
befits  f ri<  tnds.  We  shall  be  having  our 
next  me<ting  Just  within  a  couple  of 
weeks,  aiid  we  have  a  long  agenda  of 
items  on  which  we  disagree,  but  we 
shall  approach  this  meeting  as  we  ap- 
proach eirery  one  of  our  encoimters, 
with  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  open- 
ness and  compromise,  because  we 
know  that  the  issues  that  bind  us  to- 
gether are  infinitely  more  important 
than  the  issues  that  separate  us. 

So,  on  this  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Exiropean  Commimity,  we  salute  the 
giants  who  were  intellectual  genesis  of 
the  European  Community  two  genera- 
tions ago.  We  salute  the  leaders  of  the 
European  Conmiunity  who  today  pro- 
vide it  with  the  leadership  and  the 
courage  ^d  the  vision  to  move  ahead, 
and  we  wish  the  320  million  free  citi- 
zens of  these  12  democratic  nations 
prosperitj^,  peace,  and  working  togeth- 
er with  iiU  democratic  nations  on  the 
face  of  tMs  planet. 

Bfr.  OILiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  su  ch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Rtqsolution  121,  to  commend,  on 
janniversay  of  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rome,  the  Ehiropean 
Commun  ty,  and  the  member  states  of 
the  Euroi  >ean  Community,  for  the  role 
Commun  ty  has  played  in  the  develop- 


ment of  a  dose  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

This  resolution  is  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Xj&HToa],  the  chairman  of  the  UJS.  oon- 
gresaional  delegation  which  meets 
twice  yearly  with  a  delegation  from 
the  European  Parliament  and  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Lamtos  for  his  outstanding 
leadership.  It  is  cosix>nsored  by  the 
gentlonan  from  Florida  [Mr.  Oib- 
bons].  as  cochairmen  of  our  delega- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  March  25,  1987  is  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rome,  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  a  bold  political  experiment— 
the  European  Community.  Beginning 
as  a  customs  union  and  a  framewoiiL 
for  the  promotion  of  the  free  move- 
ment of  people,  services,  and  capital 
among  states,  and  to  rationalize  agri- 
cultural and  transi>ort  policy  among 
six  statea.  it  has  now  grown  to  cover 
the  bulk  of  Western  Europe  with  a 
framewoi^  for  political  and  cultural 
cooperation,  as  welL 

The  Exiropean  Commimity  has 
become  a  voice  for  democratic  values 
around  the  world.  It  has  become  an 
experiment  in  the  separation  of 
powers  and  democracy  on  a  continen- 
tal scale,  with  power  allocated  among 
a  council  of  ministers,  a  commission, 
and  a  directly  elected  European  Par- 
liament. 

We  may  have  our  political  and  trade 
differences  with  the  European  Com- 
munity from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  we  can  all  agree  that  its  devel- 
opment is  a  healthy  thing.  A  fair  chal- 
lenge from  free  peoples  is  a  challenge 
we  should,  and  can.  rise  to.  We  have 
much  more  in  common  than  those 
issues  which  divide  us. 

Accordingly,  I  am  delighted  to  Join 
in  supporting  this  resolution,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  hope  our  colleagues 
will  support  it. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Obahdy]. 

Mr.  ORANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
25  marked  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  European  Economic 
Community— an  important  trade  part- 
ner of  the  United  States. 

Before  the  House  votes  on  Resolu- 
tion 121  commending  the  EC.  I  would 
like  Members  to  consider  with  me  the 
relationship  that  has  developed  be- 
tween the  Community  and  American 
agriculture. 

The  EC  has  made  good  on  its  ex- 
press commitment  to  encourage  the 
development  of  European  agriculture. 
Since  1974.  EC  ag  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  grown  from  $1  bU- 
Uon  to  over  $3.5  billion  in  1985,  U.S.  ag 
exports  to  the  EC,  however,  dropped 
nearly  50  percent  in  the  few  short 
years  between  1980  and  1986.  Soybean 


exports  to  the  "EC  in  1985  were  less 
than  half  of  1982  exports. 

Feed  grains  have  fared  even  worse. 
1985  exports  to  the  EC  are  only  one 
quarter  of  1981  figures. 

Cbviously.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Europe- 
an Community  is  mounting  a  strong 
dhallenge  to  the  American  farming 
community.  The  EC  is  built  on  taking 
unfair  advantage  of  international  mar- 
kets. 

How  have  they  accomplished  all  this 
in  such  short  time?  A  host  of  import 
protections  and  export  subsidies  have 
enabled  the  EC  to  drastically  reduce 
the  ability  of  the  American  farmer  to 
compete  fairly  for  its  share  of  the 
world  market-depressing  prices,  caus- 
ing enormous  surpluses  and  expensive 
storage  problems  for  the  American  in- 
dustry. 

Furthermore,  the  'EC  has  signaled 
its  intention  to  deepen  this  crisis  by 
taxing  the  consumption  of  soybean 
products.  This  tax  would  amount  to 
almost  90  percent  of  the  current  price 
of  soybean  oil.  This  tax  is  blatantly  in- 
consistent with  EC  commitments  in 
both  the  general  agreements  on  tariffs 
and  trade  as  well  as  a  commitment 
they  made  as  far  back  as  1962  ro  pes- 
trict  duties  on  soybean  products. 

Along  with  several  other  Members.  I 
have  cosponsored  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  51,  encouraging  the  Presi- 
dent to  ensure  that  this  tax  is  not  es- 
tablished and  to  impress  upon  the  EC 
the  importance  of  adhering  to  their 
previous  commitments  restricting 
duties  on  soybean  products. 

As  a  member  from  an  agricultural 
district  in  Iowa,  I  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, support  this  bill  commending 
the  European  Community  whose  suc- 
cess has  come  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  farmer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
rejecting  this  resolution  and  call  on 
the  Ehiropesin  Community  to  recommit 
itself  CO  fair  trade  thereby  renewing 
the  economic  relationship  which  both 
the  United  States  and  the  European 
Community  deserve. 

D  1540 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GRANDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Bilr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  mjrself  with  the 
excellent  statement  being  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grandt].  I  agree  most  heartily 
with  what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  ObahdtI 
yield? 

Mr.  GRANDT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  large 
measure.  I  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Obahdt]  and  I  only  wish  he 
could  have  been  with  us  during  the 


very  heated  diaeuasions  we  had  with 
our  European  friends  on  ViuHx 
common  agricultural  policy,  which  in 
many  ways  has  been  protectionist;  in 
many  ways  the  imposition  of  barriers 
in  the  way  of  American  agricultural 
exports  to  the  Ehiropean  Cmnmunlty 
has  been  noted  by  us,  critidzed  by  us. 
and  fought  against. 

I  think  my  friend  will  agree  with  me 
that  economic  relations  among  free 
nations  is  not  a  love  boat.  Economic 
relations  between  free  nations  are 
always  contentious;  we  fight  and  dis- 
pute, and  they  have  complained 
against  many  of  our  policies  and  we 
have  complaints  against  many  of  their 
policies. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  gen- 
tleman make  his  point,  but  I  am  sure 
he  made  it  in  a  spirit  of  good  will  vis-a- 
vis the  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty, because  it  is  our  single  most  impor- 
tant democratic  trading  partner.  Many 
of  Its  nations  are  our  NATO  allies,  and 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Elconomic  Community,  we  rep- 
resent the  bulk  of  the  free  and  d«no- 
cratic  societies  on  the  face  of  this 
planet. 

So  while  I  think  it  is  singularly  ^>- 
propriate  to  indicate  shortcomings  in 
the  policies  of  the  Ehiropean  Commu- 
nity, the  overriding  issue  is  our 
common  goal  of  recognizing  that  both 
they  and  we  wish  to  live  in  free  econo- 
mies and  in  a  free  society,  promoting 
our  own  and  everyone  else's  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  1  additional  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Graitdt]. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
simply  want  to  respond  to  my  friend 
from  Cidifomia  [Mr.  Lantos]  and 
concur  with  him.  This  is  an  economic 
argiunent  we  have;  not  a  political  one. 
not  a  philosophical  one. 

My  problem  with  the  language  in 
this  resolution  are  statements  to  sup- 
port agricultural  growth,  which  means 
the  common  agricultural  policy  which 
means  a  lot  of  problems  for  a  lot  of 
producers  in  Iowa;  and  the  enlarge- 
mmt  of  the  European  Community  as 
desirable  developments  which  promote 
prosperity. 

Well,  imfortunately.  the  give  and 
take  right  now  is  clearly  working 
against  some  of  us  in  the  Upper  Mid- 
west. The  gentleman  is  correct,  I  do 
wish  to  be  on  record  as  opposing  the 
economic  provisions  of  this  resolution, 
but  support  him  in  his  political  en- 
deavors, and  admire  Us  ability  to 
bring  this  to  v,he  floor  and  have  a  dis- 
cussion about  it  today. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  re- 
marks. 

ICr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     Minnesota     [Mr. 
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Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
•U  let  me  say  I  rise  very  strongly  to 
sui>p(»t  the  point  of  view  Just  stated 
by    our    colleague    from    Iowa    [Mr. 

OaAMBTl. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
have  nothing  but  the  highest  regard 
for  my  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Laiitos]  and  for  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoi^  [Mr.  Oilmah]  and  have  sup- 
ported them  in  most  of  the  things  that 
they  have  tried  to  accomplish  in  this 
body,  and  proud  to  do  so. 

Let  me  say,  speaking  on  behalf  of  an 
agricultural  district.  I  must  disagree 
most  strongly  with  the  thrust  of  this 
resolution;  and  let  me  say  in  response 
to  a  statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
C^tlifomla,  I  have  good  will  for  the 
Nation-States  of  Europe  that  are  our 
friends  and  our  trading  partners  and 
our  allies. 

My  good  will  toward  the  European 
Economic  Community  has  been  ex- 
hausted and  replaced  with  the  frustra- 
tion and  the  bitterness  that  all  the 
people  in  my  part  of  the  country  feel 
about  that  commimity. 

The  political  trappings  of  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  are  largely  ceremonial.  The 
Ehiropean  Parliament  is  hardly  a 
center  of  power,  and  the  treaty  never 
led  to  the  political  unification  of 
Europe  as  was  its  hope  in  those  lofty 
days  when  it  was  launched. 

The  real  significance  of  the  treaty, 
thus,  lies  in  the  economic  structure  it 
created;  and  the  strongest,  indeed  in 
many  respects  the  only  significant 
part  of  that  structure  is  the  most  of- 
fensive part  from  our  standpoint,  and 
that  is  the  common  agricultural 
policy.  The  CAP  has  undoubtedly  ben- 
efited France's  farmers,  but  we  can 
leave  such  commemorations  to  the 
French  parliament,  I  would  suggest. 

The  reality  for  American  farmers  is 
quite  different.  They  have  lost  billions 
of  dollars  in  exports,  through  the  ex- 
tension of  protectionist  barriers  and 
the  use  of  predatory  trade  subsidies  by 
the  Ehiropean  Community. 

The  recent  accession  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  into  the  EEC— something 
this  resolution  commemorates— is  a 
fitting  case  in  point.  When  Spain  and 
Portugal  Joined  the  Community,  they 
moved  behind  an  iron  curtain  of 
import  protection.  The  feed  grain 
maiket  that  took  us  decades  to  devel- 
op were  lost  in  a  moment  to  the  pro- 
tectionist laws  of  the  Commimlty. 

The  Europeans  say  that  we  received 
compensation  for  these  levies.  Pro- 
tracted negotiations  did  aUow  us  con- 
tinued access  to  50  percent  of  our  pre- 
vious markets,  but  losing  half  your 
market  is  hardly  Just  compensation.  It 
is  certainly  not  something  that  we 
should  commemorate  in  a  resolution. 

The  Community  does  not  specialize 
in  protectionism  alone.  Besides  cutting 
off  our  sales  in  Europe,  the  Communi- 
ty also  has  used  the  common  agricul- 
tural policy  to  dump  its  excess  produc- 
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bbing  oiu*  farmers  of  important 
in  North  Africa  and  Eastern 

itory  subsidies  have  become  a 
-k  of  the  EC's  policy, 
resolution  also  commemorates 
itent  n.S.  support  for  "the  en- 
larg^ent  of  the  European  Communi- 
ty." booking  at  the  accession  of  Spain 
and  Fortugal,  and  the  loss  of  agricul- 
tural markets  that  ensued.  I  hardly 
see  why  we  should  support  the  exten- 
sion bf  this  protectionist  monstrosity 
to  co|intries  like  Morocco,  Algeria  or 
Norwiiy.  It  would  result  in  an  even 
greater  loss  of  our  agricultural  mar- 
kets. 

Thi  European  Community  is  waging 
a  one-sided  trade  war  on  our  farmers, 
ignoring  GATT  and  using  the  common 
agricultural  policy  to  protect  their 
own  qoarkets,  while  they  dimip  in  mar- 
kets that  we  have  traditionally  sup- 
pUedJ 

Wifh  the  opening  of  the  new  OATT 
round  in  Uruguay,  it  is  time  to  wage 
war  on  the  levies  and  subsidies  that 
define  agricultural  policy  in  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  It  is  time  to  push 
for  the  dismantling  of  the  common  ag- 
ricultural policy  so  that  we  can  put 
our  iarmers  back  on  a  level  playing 
field. 

All  of  us  commend  the  original  goals 
and  ideals  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  but  I  would  say  that 
those  goals  and  ideals  have  become 
warped  as  increasing  percentages  of 
the  resources  of  the  Community  have 
been  dumped  into  this  monstrosity 
they  j  call  the  common  agricultural 
policy. 

As  ong  as  that  defines  the  reality  of 
the  1  EC,  I  must  say  I  believe  it  is  in- 
appn  priate  to  pass  this  kind  of  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  my  good 
friena  from  California  [Mr.  Lantos]. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
only jcomment  that  our  delegation  to 
the  European  Economic  Community  is 
usually  unanimous  in  denouncing  the 
Eurot>ean  Community's  common  agri- 
cultinl  policy,  which  has  been  a  coun- 
terproductive policy  of  artificially 
stimulating  overproduction  in  Europe 
resulting  in  predatory  trade  practices 
else\<  here. 

D  1550 

Bu  having  said  that.  I  still  would 
like  o  redirect  my  friend's  attention 
to  wnat  the  European  Community  is. 
My  ooUeague  complained  about  Spain 
and  Portugal  being  admitted  to  the 
European  Commujiity.  I  need  not 
remilid  him  that  both  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal not  too  many  years  ago.  were 
fasciit  dictatorships.  Today  they  are 
free  jpolltical  democracies  with  func- 
tion! ig  parliaments,  free  press,  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  of  assembly, 
free(  om  to  travel.  This  would  not 
com<  about  without  the  strengthening 
imps  ct  of  a  large  and  growing  Western 


Europe.  ]  think  it  is  Important  even 
for  our  friends  from  some  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  realize  that  the  paro- 
chial vleW  will  not  help  Europe  change 
its  agricultural  policies.  We  will  have 
to  work  ^th  them  not  against  them. 

Mr.  WHBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  <ioncem.  Let  me  make  two 
points. 

First  of  ;all.  we  all  have  an  Interest  in 
a  strong  »nd  growing  Western  Europe 
for  Just  (he  reasons  that  the  gentle- 
man has  pited.  I  would  argue  that  in- 
creasingly European  observers  are 
saying  though  that  the  way  the  Euro- 
pean Community  is  fimctionlng  with 
increasing  percentage  of  its  resources 
going  into  the  common  agricultural 
policy,  the  EEC  itself  is  on  the  verge 
of  not  bsing  the  boon  to  economic 
growth  in  Europe  that  It  should  be. 

Furthermore,  the  reason  that  I  am 
making  the  point  so  strongly  is  that 
we  are  trying,  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man has  been  trying  to  influence  the 
common  Eigricultural  policy;  my  feel- 
ing about  the  resolution  that  we  are 
passing  today,  although  I  know  it 
comes  from  only  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, so  does  everything  the  gentle- 
man does— and  I  mean  that  with  the 
utmost  sincerity— is  that  it  sends  to 
them  the  wrong  signal.  The  only 
signal  th^t  I  want  to  send  to  the  Euro- 
pean Community  is  change  the 
common  figricultural  policy.  Anything 
that  blurB  that  message,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  detrimental. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemafi  yield? 

Mr.  WSBE31.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frond  Calif omia. 

Mr.  LAtNTOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  s'ielding  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  personally  deliv- 
er to  oir  friends  in  the  European 
Communty  a  copy  of  the  eloquent 
statement  of  my  friend  from  Minneso- 
ta and  iny  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grandy]  j  so  they  will  not  miss  the 
signal. 

Mr.  G: 
myself  s 

Mr.  Si 
have  us 
many  coi 
United  Si 
munlty. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
h  time  as  I  may  consume, 
aker,  I  Just  would  like  to 
ar  in  mind  that  we  do  have 
on  interests  between  the 
,tes  and  the  Ehuropean  Com- 
e  we  do  have  distinct 
trade  differences  and  differences  with 
regsj-d  to  agricultural  policies,  that 
with  regard  to  the  security  of  the 
West,  wiih  regard  to  terrorism,  with 
regard  to  narcotics,  with  regard  to  our 
condemnation  of  aggression  by  the  So- 
viets in  various  regional  conflicts,  we 
find  a  grj^at  deal  of  support  in  the  EXi- 
ropean  community.  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  be  shortsighted  as  we  criticize 
the  E^urobean  Community  for  some  of 
their  agncultvu*al  policies,  that  we  do 
not  f orgelt  the  more  important  aspects 
of  the  commonality  of  our  common  in- 
terests and  working  together  on  the 
most  imp  artant  issues. 


Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOIMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  resolution  to  commerKJ  the  European 
Community  on  its  30th  anniversary. 

Forty  years  ago  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica established  the  Marshall  plan  to  rebuild  a 
Europe  devastated  by  war.  America  helped 
the  Europeans  to  hislp  themselves.  Thirty 
years  ago,  with  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  the  Euro- 
pean states  united  their  economies  to  produce 
a  single,  healttiy  European  economy.  That 
treaty  was  ttie  greatest  proof  of  the  success 
of  America's  Marshall  plan. 

The  unity  of  the  economies  of  Europe  has 
t>eneflted  the  European  states  and  has  led  to 
increased  political  and  defense  cooperation 
that  benefits  the  Western  alliance.  The  Treaty 
of  Ronf>e  reflected  the  great  strength  of  West- 
em  democracy. 

America  should  send  its  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  ttie  countries  of  Europe  on  the  memo- 
rable occasion  of  the  30th  anniversary  of  ttie 
Treaty  of  Rome. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  suspend  ttie 
rules  and  pass  the  resolution  to  commend  our 
European  allies. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fiuther  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEIAKE31  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lantos]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  resolution.  House  Resolution  121. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, ftirther  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  121.  the  resolution 
just  considered. 

The  SPEIAKEHI  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BIG  CYPRESS  NATIONAL 
PRESERVE  ADDITION 

Mr.  VEINTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  184)  to  establish  the  Big  Cypress 
National  Preserve  Addition  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


HJl.  184 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLK.  ETC. 

(a)  Short  Tmx.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  Addi- 
tion Act". 

(b)  AMXRDifXHT  OP  Bio  CmtBBS  National 
PRKsmvK  Act.— Whenever  In  this  Act  an 
amendment  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Act  of  C>ctol>er  11,  1974. 
such  amendment  shall  t>e  considered  to  be 
made  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish the  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  11,  1974  (88  Stat. 
1258:  16  n.S.C.  698f  and  following). 

SEC.  Z.  nNDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  PiMsiMGS.— The  Congress  as  follows: 

(1)  The  planned  construction  of  Interstate 
75  Is  presently  t>elng  designed  In  such  a  way 
as  to  Improve  the  natural  water  flow  to  the 
Everglades  National  Park,  which  has  l>een 
disrupted  by  State  Road  84  (commonly 
known  as  "Alligator  Alley"). 

(2)  The  planned  construction  of  Interstate 
75  provides  an  opportunity  to  enhance  pro- 
tection of  the  Everglades  National  Park,  to 
promote  protection  of  the  endangered  Flori- 
da panther,  and  to  provide  for  public  recre- 
ational use  and  enjoyment  of  public  lands 
by  expanding  the  Big  Cypress  National  Pre- 
serve to  include  those  lands  adjacent  to 
Interstate  75  in  Collier  County  north  and 
east  of  the  Big  (Cypress  National  Preserve, 
west  of  the  Broward  County  line,  and  south 
of  the  Hendry  County  line. 

(3)  The  Federal  acquisition  of  lands  twr- 
dering  the  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  In 
conjunction  with  the  construction  of  Inter- 
state 75  would  provide  significant  public 
benefits  by  limiting  development  pressure 
on  lands  which  are  important  t>oth  in  terms 
of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  supporting  en- 
dangered species  and  of  wetlands  which  are 
the  headwaters  of  the  Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve. 

(4)  Public  ownership  of  lands  adjacent  to 
the  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  would  en- 
hance the  protection  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  while  providing  recreational  op- 
portunities and  other  public  uses  currently 
offered  by  the  Big  Cypress  National  Pre- 
serve. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  the  Big  Cypress  National  Pre- 
serve Addition. 

SEC.  S.  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
ADDITION. 

(a)  ADDrrioH.— The  Act  of  C>ctot)er  11. 
1974,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  section: 

■^EC  *.  BIG  CYPRESS  NATIONAL  PRESERVE  ADDI- 
TION. 

"(a)  EsTABLisHMEWT.- In  Order  to— 

"(I)  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act: 

"(2)  complete  the  preserve  In  conjunction 
with  the  planned  construction  of  Interstate 
Highway  75:  and 

"(3)  insure  appropriately  managed  use 
and  access  to  the  Big  Cypress  Watershed  in 
the  State  of  Florida:  the  Big  Cypress  Na- 
tional Preserve  Addition  is  established. 

"(b)  Map  ahd  Bouiidaribs.— The  Big  Cy- 
press National  Preserve  Addition  (referred 
to  in  this  Act  as  the  Addition)  shall  com- 
prise approximately  136,000  acres  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  the  map  entitled  Big  Cy- 
press National  Preserve  Addition,  dated 
June.  1986,  and  numl>ered  176-910O0B, 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  avaialble  for 


public  iiupection  in  the  Office  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Washington,  D.C.,  and  shall  be  fOed 
with  appropriate  offices  of  Collier  County 
In  the  State  of  Florida.  The  Secretary  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  publish  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  iMtmdaries  of  the  Addition 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(c)  AoKnnsTRATioH.— The  area  within 
the  iMundaries  depicted  on  the  map  re- 
ferred to  in  sutMcction  (b)  shall  l>e  known  as 
the  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  Addition 
and  shall  l>e  managed  in  accordance  with 
section  4. 

"(d)  CoMPLEnoH  OP  AcQuismoK.— For 
purposes  of  administering  the  Addition  and 
notwithstanding  section  2(c),  it  is  the  ex- 
press intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  sut>stantially  complete  the  land 
acquisition  program  contemplated  with  re- 
spect to  the  Addition  within  5  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section.". 

(b)  HtnmRG,  FiSHiMC,  awd  Trafphio.— Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Al'  of  Octot>er  11,  1974,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  the  Addition" 
after  "preserve"  each  place  it  appears. 

"(c)  StnTABnjTY  AS  Wnj)KRHS88.— Section 
7  of  the  act  of  Octol>er  11,  1974,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "with  respect  to  the  pre- 
serve and  5  years  from  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Big  Cypress  National  Pre- 
serve Addition  Act  with  respect  to  the  Addi- 
tion" after  "date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act"  in  the  first  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  the  area  within  the 
Addition  (as  the  case  may  be)"  after  "pre- 
serve" each  place  it  appears. 

(d)  iHDiAM  Rights.— Section  6  of  the  Act 
of  Octol>er  11,  1974,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  clause  (i)  insert  "and  the  Addition" 
after  "preserve"  and  insert  "(January  1. 
1985,  in  the  case  of  the  Addition)"  after 
"1972". 

(2)  In  clause  (11)  insert  "or  within  the  Ad- 
dition" after  "preserve". 

SEC  4.  ACQUISrnON  OF  LAND  WTTHIN  ADDITION. 

(a)  United  States  Share  of  AcQuismoii 
Costs.— The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
l>er  11,  1974,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sul>section: 

"(dXl)  The  aggregate  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  acquiring  lands  within  the  Addi- 
tion may  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  such  lands. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  poaragraph  (3), 
if  the  State  of  Florida  transfers  to  the  Sec- 
retary lands  within  the  Addition,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  to  or  reimburse  the  State  of 
Florida  (out  of  funds  appropriated  for  such 
purpose)  an  amount  equal  to  80  percent  of 
the  total  costs  to  the  State  of  Florida  of  ac- 
quiring such  lands. 

"(3)  The  amount  descril>ed  in  paragraph 
(2)  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
20  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  total  cost 
Incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  acquiring  lands 
in  the  Addition  other  than  from  the  State 
of  Florida. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sulMection. 
the  term  'total  cost'  means  that  amount  of 
the  total  acquisition  costs  (including  the 
value  of  exchanged  or  donated  lands)  less 
the  amoimt  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  and  the 
Florida  Etepartment  of  Transportation,  in- 
cluding severance  damages  paid  to  private 
property  owners  as  a  result  of  the  construc- 
tion of  Interstate  75.". 

(b)  Methods  op  Land  AcQUismoH  iic  the 
Addition.— The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  October 
11, 1974,  is  amended— 
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(1)  bf  bmatthm  "or  the  AddtUon"  after 
"prcMrre"  ttM  flnt  ptaM  tt  ■ppean:  and 
(S)  In  the  flnt  provtao- 
(A)  by  liMartliw  "ta  the  pranrre"  after 


(B)  by  atrlklDC  out  the  eokm  and  ineertlng 
In  lieu  thereof  "and.  any  land  acquired  by 
the  State  of  nofMa.  or  any  of  Ita  aubdlvi- 
In  the  Addtttlon  ahaU  be  acquired  in 
!wlthaubaeetteB(d):". 
(e)  VauiAnoH  un  AmuiaAL.— The  fourth 
aentence  of  inbeeetlan  (c)  of  such  aectkin  is 
M— «wi«H  bj  inaertliw  "or  the  AddiUon" 
after  "preaerfc"  each  place  it  appean. 

(d)  Aoowiainow  or  Pauwaii  Rimna  rr 
TBI  Sukts  or  Pt(MU»L— Subaeetlon  (c)  of 
aiKh  aeetion  ia  amended  by  addinc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlnc:  "Nothinc  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  tnterfoe  with  the 
ticht  of  the  State  of  Horlda  to  aicqulre  such 
property  ri^ts  as  may  be  neoeaaary  for 
Interstate  7S.". 

(e)  KzcLusioii  or  8uaauar*cs  KaxAn.— 
The  aecond  and  third  sentences  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  such  section  are  each  amended  by 
liMerttnc  "and  the  Addltian"  after  "pre- 
serve" each  place  It  appears. 

(f)  iMntovBD  PaoPBtTT  ni  Antinoii.— Sec- 
tion Mb)  of  the  Act  of  October  11.  1974.  is 


(Animator  ADey)  for  access  to  the  Bic  Cy- 
preif  National  Preaerve,  including  the  Addi- 
tion. 

The  determination  referred  to  in  paragrv>h 
(4)  4>aU  incorporate  the  results  of  any  re- 
lated studies  of  the  State  of  norida  Depart- 
ment of  Transpwtation  and  other  Florida 
Stat#  acendes.  Any  recommendation  for  sic- 
nlfioluit  changes  in  the  approved  recreation- 
al aODeas  points,  including  any  proposed  ad- 
ditlotis.  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  smpss 
meni  of  the  environment  impact  of  such 
chaipes.". 

ADTCOUZATION  OT  APPBOPRUTIONS. 

8  Of  the  Act  of  October  11. 1974.  is 


(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  Inserting  "with  re- 
spect to  the  preserve  and  January  1.  1986. 
with  respect  to  the  Addition"  after  "Novem- 
ber ».  1971.":  and 

(» In  paragraph  (ID— 

(A)  by  tnaerttng  "with  respect  to  the  pre- 
serve and  January  1.  1966.  with  respect  to 
the  Addititm"  after  "November  23,  1971." 
the  first  place  it  appears;  and 

(B)  by  insotlng  "or  January  1.  1986.  as 
the  case  may  be."  after  "November  33. 1971" 
the  second  and  third  places  it  appears. 

flic  i.  OOOTBEATION  AlMNiC  AGBNCnS. 

The  Act  of  October  11,  1974,  if  further 
"«*~**^  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 


.  It.  OOOPBUnON  AMONG  AGENCIB. 

"The  Secretary  and  other  involved  Feder- 
al agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the  State  of 
Florida  to  establish  recreational  access 
points  and  roads,  rest  and  recreation  areas. 
appropriate  wildlife  protection,  and.  where 
appropriate,  hunting,  fishing,  frogglng.  and 
other  recreational  opportunities  In  omjunc- 
tion  with  the  creation  of  the  Addition  and 
In  the  construction  of  Interstate  Highway 
75.  Not  more  than  3  of  such  access  points 
shall  be  located  within  the  preserve  (Includ- 
ing the  Addition).". 

■■C  C  BBFOKr  TO  CONGSI8& 

The  Act  of  Oetobw  11.  1974.  te  further 
anwndfd  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 


.  11.  larcMrr  TO  ooNGuaa 

"Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thia  section,  the  Secretary 
Shan  submit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed 
report  on.  and  further  idan  tor,  the  preserve 
and  Addition.  The  report  and  further  plan 
shall  include  each  of  the  following: 

"(1)  Tlie  status  of  the  evlsting  preserve, 
the  effectiveness  of  past  regulation  and 
management  of  the  preaerve.  and  recom- 
mendations for  future  managemmt  of  the 
preaerve  and  the  Addition. 

"(3)  Tlie  need  for  tatvidvement  of  other 
Federal  and  State  agendea  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  pseseivi  and  Addition. 

"(3)  The  status  of  land  acquisition. 

"(4)  A  determination,  made  In  conjunction 
with  the  State  of  Florida,  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  number,  location,  and  design  of  the 
recreational  access  points  on  Interstate  7S 


(1)1  by  striking  out  "There"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a) 
In  CaonaAL.— Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion tb).  there":  and 

(2»by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowug  new  subsection: 

"(B)  AsDinoii.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary ;for  acquisition  of  lands  and  for  devel- 
oixn^nt  within  the  Addition.". 

Tl^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

Tie  gentlODAn  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vdito]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utea  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LAGOMABsmo]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Tike  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vsnro]. 

'  tmiaRAI.  LBAVK 

VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
lous  consent  that  all  Members 
I  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revife  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Imder  consideration. 

Tie  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Is 
these  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  BCinnesota? 

Tlere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimae. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  184  was  intro- 
duced by  our  colleague  Tom  Lewis, 
witli  cosponsorship  of  the  entire  Flori- 
da congressional  delegation.  The  bill 
would  modify  the  boundaries  of  the 
Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  to  add 
lan(|s  important  to  the  ecological  well- 
beirig  of  the  southwest  Florida  region. 

Bk  Cypress  National  Preserve  pres- 
ents consists  of  about  575,000  acres, 
abutting  E^rerglades  National  Park  on 
the  north.  The  preserve  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  unique  ecosystem  of  the  ev- 
ergiules,  <x>ntalning  large  numbers  of 
plant  and  animal  species  foimd  no- 
whore  else  in  North  America,  includ- 
ing21  rare  or  endangered  species. 

The  land  to  be  included  in  the  addi- 
tioEJ  will  accomplish  several  important 
purt>08es,  namely,  enhan<»d  protec- 
tion of  the  water  supplies  that  the  Ev- 
ergmdes  National  Park  and  the  south- 
west Florida  region  are  dependent 
upoli;  the  preservation  of  prime  en- 
dangered species  habitat;  and  en- 
haitced  public  recreational  opportuni- 
ties. The  land  in  question  is  bisected 
by  "Alligator  Alley,"  a  State  highway 
that  runs  across  the  southern  tip  of 
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norida  which  is  in  the  process  of 
being  ui  graded  to  become  a  section  of 
Interstaie  76.  Because  of  the  upgrad- 
ing f ron  a  State  highway  to  an  mter- 
state  seimaent.  we  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  leverage  highway  sever- 
ance f  ui  ds  with  Federal  and  State  ap- 
propriations, to  acquire  lands  that  wiU 
protect  critical  water  areas  and  the 
habitat  for  the  endangered  Horlda 
pantherJ 

With  Itie  upgrading  of  Interstate  75. 
fimds  p^vlded  through  the  highway 
trust  fund  will  be  used  to  pay  60  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  surface  rights 
for  88.000  acres  of  the  proposed  addi- 
tion to  the  preserve.  H.R.  184  provides 
that  thd  remaining  40  percent  would 
be  funded  on  the  basis  of  80  percent 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  20 
percent  by  the  State  of  Florida.  The 
remaining  48.000  acres  to  be  added  to 
the  preserve  would  likewise  be  funded 
on  an  8(1-20  split  between  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  1S6.000  total  acres  added  to  the 
preserve  by  H.R.  184  would  be  man- 
aged in  the  same  manner  as  the  exist- 
ing preserve  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  ^his  unique  ecosystem  and  to 
provide  Jfor  recreation  use,  including 
fishing  4nd  hunting.  Subsurface  rights 
would  bfe  retained  by  private  owners 
and  exiuoration  and  development  of 
any  miz^ral  or  oil  and  gas  would  be 
permitted  under  the  same  authorities 
and  in  tbe  same  manner  as  provided  in 
the  1974  act  establishing  the  Big  Cy- 
press Preserve. 

Mr.  Si^aker.  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  identieal  to  legislation  we  considered 
and  passed  in  the  House  last  year.  The 
inclusion  of  the  Big  Cypress  addition 
les  with  it,  what  I  believe  is 
bipartisan  consensus.  While 
some  question  of  effecting  a 
land  ex<liange  to  deal  with  part  of  the 
land  included  in  the  addition.  I  want 
to  point  lout  to  Meml)ers  that  the  legis- 
lation before  us  does  not  preclude 
such  an  I  exchange.  If.  and  when,  such 
an  exchange  can  be  worked  out,  I  am 
sure  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  will  be  receptive  to  its 
consideration,  but  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  delay  the  addition  of  critical 
lands  to  the  preserve  on  the  basis  of 
an  excliange  that  may  or  may  not 
come  afaput.  The  Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve  Addition  and  the  proposed 
land  exchange  can  each  stand  on  their 
own  merits  and  be  Judged. 

I  supqort  the  addition  of  these  criti- 
cal lands  to  the  Big  Cypress  National 
Preservf  and  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  184. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  n^self  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  ^Teaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  18 1.  This  bill  would  authorize  a 
136,000- icre  addition  to  the  Big  Cy- 
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press  National  Preserve  in  southern 
Florida.  It  is  identical  to  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  last  year  which 
did  not  receive  final  action  in  the 
Senate. 

HJl.  184  provides  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment with  a  unique  opportunity  to 
acquire  and  protect  this  important  ad- 
dition, without  paying  full  value  for 
the  luuL  Due  to  the  proposed  conver- 
sion of  Alligator  AUey  to  Interstate  75 
later  this  year,  highway  severance 
funds  can  be  utilized  to  pay  a  major 
portion  of  the  acquisition  costs.  The 
additional  expenditures  would  be  cost- 
shared  by  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, 80  and  20  percent,  respec- 
tively. 

Acquisition  of  this  area  will  preserve 
the  wetland  areas  which  serve  as  im- 
portant fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and 
also  as  recharge  sources  for  southern 
Florida's  water  supply.  Expansion  of 
the  preserve  will  also  result  in  signifi- 
cant public  benefits  since  the  bill 
aUows  the  same  multiple  uses  of  the 
addition  which  are  currently  permit- 
ted in  the  preserve,  including  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping.  Large  numbers 
of  sportsmen  from  across  the  couintry 
have  enjoyed  these  activities  within 
the  preserve  for  many  years  and  will 
now  have  the  benefit  of  an  expanded 
area.  Mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, which  is  currently  permitted  in 
the  preserve,  would  also  be  allowed  in 
the  addition  since  only  the  surface 
rights  would  be  acquired  under  the 
bill's  provisions.  I  believe  that  ail  of 
these  uses  can  successfully  go  hand  in 
hand  with  recreation  and  preservation 
and  strongly  encourage  the  Federal 
mmiftging  agencies  to  permit  contin- 
ued multiple  uses  of  this  area.  In  order 
to  allow  the  necessary  access  to  the 
preserve  addition  for  the  public's  use. 
the  bill  allows  for  the  establishment  of 
three  access  points  along  Interstate  75 
within  the  boimdaries  of  the  preserve 
and  addition. 

H.R.  184  also  requires  the  Secretary 
to  submit  to  Congress  within  3  years 
after  the  bill's  enactment,  a  detailed 
report  on  the  Big  Cypress  Preserve 
and  Addition  including  management 
recommendations,  a  public  use  sum- 
mary, the  status  of  land  acquisition, 
and  recommendations  on  recreational 
access  points.  This  information  will 
enable  Congress  to  review  the  manage- 
ment of,  and  activities  within,  the  pre- 
serve in  the  future  and  make  any  nec- 
essary changes  or  improvements. 

Although  H.R.  184  provides  for  a 
substantial  land  acquisition  program, 
negotiations  are  currently  underway 
regarding  a  proposed  exchange  of  a 
significant  portion  of  the  land  within 
the  addition  for  lands  in  Arizona. 
While  a  final  agreement  has  not  yet 
been  reached  nor  approved  by  Con- 
gress, passage  of  HJl.  184,  will,  in  no 
way,  affect  the  proposed  exchange. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  bill's 
sponsor,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 


ilEx.  I^wis],  for  his  outstanding  ef- 
forts and  diligence  in  pursuing  passage 
of  this  bill.  I  believe  he  has  put  to- 
gether an  excellent  piece  of  llgislation 
for  which  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my 
strong  support.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  Chairman  Udall  for  his  in- 
terest in  and  assistance  with  this  bill 
and  the  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
VDrto,  for  moving  this  legislation  for- 
ward. 

H.R.  184  has  received  widespread 
praise  and  broad,  bipartisan  support  as 
an  important  expansion  of  an  area 
critical  to  the  Florida  Everglades, 
therefore,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  and  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

til.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  sponsor  of  the 
legislation,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Lkwis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  indeed  an  opportu- 
nity to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  184,  the 
Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  addi- 
tion legislation.  I,  too,  would  like  to 
thank  Chairman  Udall.  also  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Vkhto  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  LA<K>iiARSiifo,  from  California, 
again. 

As  many  wiU  recall,  this  important 
bill,  which  is  cosponsored.  as  stated,  by 
the  entire  Florida  delegation,  is  identi- 
cal to  legislation  passed  in  the  House 
last  year.  Unfortunately  the  Senate 
bill  to  expand  the  Big  Cypress  was  not 
acted  upon  because  the  99th  Congress 
adjourned. 

D  1600 

However,  later  this  very  week  oiu* 
colleagues  in  a  Senate  subcommittee 
will  consider  H.R.  184's  companion. 

H.R.  184  once  again  provides  the 
unique  opportunity  to  acquire  and 
protect  a  major  land  area  in  southwest 
Florida  for  an  important  addition  to 
the  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve.  It 
has  received  widespread  praise  and 
continues  to  enjoy  broad,  bipartisan 
support. 

Of  unquestioned  environmental  im- 
portance, this  area  is  undoubtedly 
worth  preserving  and  enhancing  for  its 
unique  and  wild  beauty.  However,  this 
is  more  about  protecting  water— drink- 
ing water— for  over  more  than  4  mil- 
lion south  Florida  residents.  This  area 
is  part  of  the  area,  as  is  the  existing 
Big  Cypress  Preserve,  through  which 
that  water  filters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  continuing 
public  benefit  associated  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  land,  I  urge  passage  of 
H  R  184 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis] 
for  the  work  he  has  done.  This  is. 
indeed,  a  unique  area.  The  Spartina 
Marsh  that  occurs  in  Florida  is  known 


as  the  "River  of  Orass."  and  there  is 
almost  a  continuous  sheet  flow  of 
water  from  central  Florida  through 
the  Everglades.  The  maintenance  of 
that  sheet  flow  is  in^iortant  so  that 
there  is  not  intrusion  of  salt  water 
into  this  area,  changing  dramatically 
the  environment,  and  consequently, 
the  type  of  habitat  that  is  necessary 
for  maintenance  of  the  various  spedeg 
is  this  unique  type  of  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  be  a  big  help, 
along  with  the  gcxxi  work  done  by  the 
Florida  water  conservation  districtg 
and  continues  to  be  done.  I  think  that 
Florida  really  leads  the  Nation— and  it 
is  hard  for  me  to  say  this,  coming  from 
Minnesota^  but  they  do  lead  the 
Nation  in  limnology,  the  study  of 
fresh  water,  because  of  necessity,  not 
necessarily  for  any  other  reason. 

I  am  sure  that,  in  fact,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  that.  I  think  that  the  Con- 
gress, in  terms  of  providing  for  this  ad- 
dition, is  going  a  long  way  in  terms  of 
good  faith,  providing  for  preservation 
of  what  is  a  unique  area. 

I  urge  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Speako', 
to  act  favorably  on  this. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  >M.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  M.R.  184,  legislation  I  have 
cosponsored  to  expand  the  Big  Cypress  Na- 
tional Preserve. 

TNs  legisiation,  wtiich  has  the  full  support 
of  the  entire  Florida  delegation,  calls  for  the 
Federal  purchase  of  an  additional  136,000 
acres  surrounding  tf>e  Alligator  Alley-Interstate 
75  conversion.  Because  the  3Cl>eduied  con- 
version of  AHigator  Alley  to  Interstate  75  wM 
block  access  to  land  north  and  south  of  the 
aUey,  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  are 
obligated  to  pay  severance  damages  to  the 
larKiowr>ers.  This  measure  will  use  those  sev- 
erance damage  payments  towrard  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land.  Of  the  remaining  tMiiance, 
80  percent  will  be  paid  t>y  the  Federal  (aov- 
emment  and  20  percent  wW  be  paid  t>y  the 
State  of  Florida,  providing  a  significant  savings 
to  the  American  taxpayers  wtiite  ensuring  im- 
portant environmental  protection  for  some  of 
Ronda's  most  beautiful  artd  unique  park  land. 

H.R.  184  provides  an  important  and  cost-ef- 
fective opportunity  for  the  State  of  Florida  to 
acquire  addiboral  acreage  for  the  Big  (Cypress 
National  Preserve  that  will  exparxj  tf>e  protod- 
ed  natural  habitat  for  endangered  wildlife 
native  to  the  area,  such  as  orchids,  t>ald 
eagles,  snd  the  Floride  panther. 

The  addttional  preaerve  area  will  also  erv 
fiar>ce  tfte  ecosystem  of  tf>e  Everglades.  Be- 
cause of  the  unusual  water  fk>w  at  certain 
times  of  Vne  year,  wrtiich  covers  literally  ttx>u- 
sands  of  square  miles  artd  results  In  some  of 
the  most  biotogicaNy  diverae  areas  In  the 
United  States,  addttional  land  is  considered 
necessary  to  address  the  water  control  prob- 
lem. 

RnaNy.  H.R.  186  wW  enable  the  Federal 
Caovommont  to  acquse  this  land  at  a  signifi- 
cantiy  lower  cost  than  otfwmwse  might  be 
possible.  [>jring  these  times  of  fiscal  restraint, 
it  Is  necessary  to  look  for  aitamatives  to  tradi- 
tnnal  ntethcids  for  land  acquisition.  This 
measure    provides    tor    criticai    environment 
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of  botti  ttw  State  «nd  Federal  Govanv 
mant.  wMa  anauring  a  coat-eftoctive  alloca- 
tion of  Fadarai  raaources. 

Mr.  Spaakar.  I  oommand  my  ooHaaeue  from 
Ftortda,  Mr.  Lewis,  tar  hia  laadaraNp  in  spon- 
aoifng  ttiia  laglalaWon.  and  the  anlira  Interior 
Mid  kiaular  Aftafe*  Committee  for  acttoig  on 
tWa  maaaura  In  auch  a  digant  and  expedient 
mwmar.  and  urge  tNa  House  to  send  a  strong 
msnssQi  to  the  Senate  by  supporting  H.R. 
186. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity today  to  preaorve  valuable,  environ- 
manlaly  sensMve  weMands  in  my  home  State 
of  FlorUa.  by  addhg  128.000  acres  to  the  Big 
Gypraaa  National  Prsaerve. 

The  b«  before  us.  H.R.  184,  has  many  im- 
portant benefits.  First,  public  acquisition  of 
theee  lands  win  protect  the  environmentally 
senattive  wetlands  that  are  important  to  our 
water  supply  in  South  Florida.  AHigator  Alley, 
an  exisfing  east-weat  roadway  njnning  from 
N^ilea  to  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL,  has  caused 
ttw  dtaruplion  of  ttie  natural  waterflow  in  the 
Big  Cyprees  area.  The  completion  of  Alligator 
Ale/s  conversion  to  Interstate  75  will  improve 
ttie  waterflow,  and  if  we  set  aside  the  addi- 
tional acres  as  part  of  the  presen/e,  we  will 
prevent  any  future  development  that  might 
dorupt  the  waterflow.  Also,  we  will  allow  for 
effective  water  management  practices  in  the 


Second.  H.R.  184  wW  help  protect  ttie  en- 
dangered Florida  panther  and  other  wildlife 
and  waterfowl. 

This  bil  also  provides  for  three  recreational 
access  points  along  ttie  highway  that  will  pro- 
vide boet  and  pedestrian  access. 

Firwily.  H.R.  184  wouM  make  the  fullest 
poaatole  use  of  funds  that  have  already  been 
aflocated.  The  conversion  of  Alligator  Alley  to 
1-75  will  restrict  access  to  privately  owned 
land  north  and  south  of  the  existing  highway 
in  the  Big  Cypress  area,  requiring  the  payment 
of  severance  damages  to  ttie  owners  of  this 
property.  Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  184,  we 
will  use  this  money  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
acquiring  ttiis  land  outright  Tlie  remainder  of 
the  purcfiase  price  will  be  pakj  jointly  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  SpMker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  fuH  support  to  ttiis  bill.  I  commend  my 
colleague  on  ttie  Florida  delegation,  Mr. 
Lewis,  for  his  outstanding  wori^  on  ttiis  legisla- 
tion. With  ttiis  tiill  we  will  put  ttie  severance 
funds  to  better  use,  wtiile  protecting  the  water 
supply  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  of 
ourNatnn. 

Mr.  Viarro.  Mr.  speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKESt  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bm.  H.R.  184. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AIiA£  EA     NATIVE     CLAIMS     SET- 

TU  MENT     ACT     AMENDMENTS 

OF  1987 

Mr.  XTDAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspoid  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  '278)  to  amend  the  Alaska  Native 
Claime  Settlement  Act  to  provide 
Alaska  Natives  with  certain  options 
for  the  continued  ownership  of  lands 
and  oorporate  shares  received  pursu- 
ant to  the  act.  and  for  other  purposes 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
I  H.R.  278 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
ATneriea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alaska  Native 
Cnaima  Settlement  Act  Amendments  of 
IWI".\ 

(b)  '^l^enever.  In  tills  Act,  an  amendment 
Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a 
sectlo4  or  provision,  the  reference  shall  l>e 
considered  to  lie  made  to  a  section  or  provi- 
sion ol  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.). 


March  SI,  1987 


March  31,  1987 
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COHGRXSSIONAL  mfSINGS 

Sic.  B.  Congress  finds  and  declares— 

(a)  Ifae  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  (iQiCSA)  was  enacted  to  achieve  a  fair 
and  JiKt  settlement  of  all  claims  by  Natives 
and  Native  groups  based  upon  aboriginal 
land  r^l^ims  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
real  eoonomic  and  socl&l  needs  of  the  Alaska 
NatlvOB.  Including  muTtmiim  participation 
by  Native  people  In  decisions  which  affect 
their  tf ghts  and  property: 

(b)  'the  corporate  model  adopted  by 
ANCSA  is  frequently  Ill-adapted  to  the  re- 
ality Of  life  in  many  Alaska  Native  villages 
and  td  traditional  Native  cultural  values; 

(c)  although  Congress  mandated  that  the 
settleaient  l>e  implemented  rapidly  and 
withoat  litigation,  the  complexity  of  the 
land  oonveyance  process  and  frequent  and 
costly  litigation  have  delayed  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  settlement  and  significantly  dl- 
minlsked  its  value: 

(d)  providing  Alaska  Natives  maximuim 
participation  in  decisions  affecting  their 
rights  and  property  necessitates  ttiat 
ANC3A  be  amended  to— 

(A)  provide  the  stockholders  of  each 
Native  Corporation  an  opportunity  to  imple- 
ment the  settlement  in  the  manner  which 
they  determine  is  liest  suited  to  their  par- 
ticular circimistances  and  needs,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  an  opportunity  to  decide 
the  manner  in  which  Alaska  Natives  bom 
after  i:>eceml>er  18.  1971,  should  participate 
in  tha  settlement  and  whether  the  business 
corporation  is  the  most  appropriate  entity 
to  hold  legal  title  to  lands  conveyed  in  par- 
tial settlement  of  al>origlnal  claims:  and 

(B)  continue  restrictions  on  the  transfer 
of  stock  of  Native  Corporations  until  such 
time  u  the  stockholders  of  a  corporation 
may  i  ote  to  terminate  such  restrictions;  and 

(e)  both  ANCSA,  as  amended,  and  this  Act 
are  Ifidian  legislation  enacted  by  Congress 
pursi^nt  to  its  plenary  authority  under  the 
Commerce  Clause  to  regulate  Indian  affairs. 

Rzw  DEPnnnoirs 

3.  (a)  Section  3  (43  n.S.C.  1602)  Is 

led  by  adding  the  word  "group"  after 

ord  "individual,"   In  sulisection  (h); 

the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  sul>- 

(k);  and  by  striking  the  periods  at 

d  of  sulMections  (1)  and  (m)  and  in- 

In  lieu  thereof,  semicolons. 


(b)    Section    3    Is    further    amended 
adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

'(n)  'Native  common  stock'  means  the 
stock  of  a  wative  Corporation  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  sulM^lon  (g)  of  section  7  which  car- 
ries with  it  the  rights  and  restrictions  pro- 
vided for  k>  paragraph  (1)  of  suliaectlon 
7(h):  and    T 

"(o)  'descendant  of  a  Native'  means  a 
lineal  descttidant  of  a  Native  or  of  an  indi- 
vidual who 'would  tiave  been  a  Native  if  he 
or  she  wer«  alive  on  E>ecember  18.  1971,  or 
an  adoptee  of  a  Native  or  descendant  of  a 
Native  whose  adoption  is  recognized  at  law 
or  In  equits^". 

NKW  STOCK  ISSUAHCS 

I 

Sbc.  4.  £ul>6ectlon  (g)  of  section  7  (43 
UJ3.C.  16(M(g))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(gXl)  Tlie  Regional  Corporation  shall  be 
authorized 'to  issue  such  number  of  shares 
of  Native  (sommon  stock,  divided  into  such 
classes  of  snares  as  may  be  specified  In  the 
articles  of  incorporation  to  reflect  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  as  may  l>e  needed  to  issue 
one  hundred  shares  of  Native  common  stock 
to  each  Native  enrolled  in  the  region  pursu- 
ant to  section  5  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  a  Re- 
gional Coswratlon,  if  authorized  by  an 
amendment  to  its  articles  of  incorporation, 
may  issue  Up  to  one  hundred  shares  of  addi- 
tional Natife  common  stock  to— 

"(A)  Natives  Iwm  after  Decemlier  18, 
1971:  ! 

"(B)  Nathres  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
sixty-five;  and 

"(C)  Nat^es  who  were  eligible  for  enroll- 
ment pursaant  to  section  5,  but  who  were 
not  so  enrolled; 

for  no  consideration  or  for  such  consider- 
ation and  i|pon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  l)e  specified  in  the  tuticles  of  incorpora- 
tion or  by  i  resolution  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors pursuit  to  authority  expressly  vested 
in  It  by  thd  articles  of  incorporation. 

"(3  HA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  and  in  addition  to  any  other 
existing  authority,  any  Regional  Corpora- 
tion, after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  may  amend  its  articles  of  incor- 
poration t4  authorize  the  issuance  of  addi- 
tional shares  of  stock  as  provided  in  this 
paragraph^ 

shares  of  stock  may  l>e— 

into  classes  and  series  within 
h  preferences,  limitations,  and 
hts.  including,  without  limita- 
tion, dividend  rights,  voting  rights,  liquida- 
tion prefeilences,  and  rights  to  share  in  dis- 
tributions made  to  stockholders  under  sul>- 
sections  (j)  and  (m)  of  this  section; 

"(ii)  subject  to  alienability  restrictions  not 
in  excess  Qf  the  restrictions  provided  for  in 
paragraph!  (1)  of  subsection  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion; I 
"(ill)  restricted  in  issuance  to— 
"(a)  Natives  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixty-five;  or 

"(b)  any*  other  identifiable  group  of  Na- 
tives, where  such  group  is  defined  in  terms 
of  general!  applicability  and,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (H)  of  tills  para- 
graph, not  in  any  way  by  reference  to  place 
of  residence,  family,  or  position  as  an  offi- 
cer, director,  or  employee  of  a  Native  Corpo- 
ration, or  stockholder  of  a  Native  Corpora- 
tion other  than  the  Issuing  Corporation; 
and  I 

"(Iv)  Issued  as  a  dividend  or  other  distribu- 
tion upon  outstanding  shares  of  stock  or  for 
such  consideration  as  may  be  permitted  by 
law. 


"(B)  Su( 
"(1)  dlvl( 

classes, 

relative 


as  may  be  provided  in  the  articles  of  Incor- 
poration or  an  amendment  thereto. 

"(C)  Any  amendment  to  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation of  a  Regional  Corporation 
which  permits  the  Issuance  of  classes  or 
series  of  stock  other  than  Native  common 
stock  shall  specify  the  maximum  numl>er  of 
shares  of  any  such  class  or  series  and  the 
m^Tiiwiim  numl>er  of  votes  that  may  l>e  held 
by  shares  of  such  class  or  series. 

"(D)  During  any  period  in  which  the  re- 
strictions on  alienation  of  Native  common 
stock  Imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
7(h)  are  in  effect,  no  stock  may  be  Issued 
under  this  paragraph  to  a  group  of  individ- 
uals composed  only  of  employees,  officers  or 
directors  of  the  Regional  Corporation. 

"(E)  If  any  amendment  to  the  articles  of 
Incorporation  permits  the  issuance  of  class- 
es or  series  of  stock  which,  when  issued, 
singly  or  in  combination,  may  cause  the  out- 
standing shares  of  Native  common  stock  to 
represent  less  than  a  majority  of  the  voting 
power  of  all  stock  in  the  Regional  Corpora- 
tion, the  stockholders  of  such  corporation 
shall  be  expressly  so  advised  in  the  proxy 
statement  or  other  Informational  material 
distributed  in  advance  of  their  vote  upon 
the  amendment. 

"(F)  In  no  event  may  shares  of  stock  other 
than  Native  common  stock  be  Issued  more 
that  thirteen  months  after  the  date  of  the 
stockholder  vote  authorizing  the  Issuance  of 
such  stock  if ,  as  a  result  of  the  issuance  of 
such  stock,  the  outstanding  shares  of  Native 
common  stock  will  represent  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voting  power  of  all  stock  in  the 
Regional  Corporation.  The  restriction  of 
this  subparagraph  shall  t)e  of  no  further 
toT<x  and  effect  if  shares  of  stock  previously 
have  been  lawfully  issued  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  which  have  caused  the  shares  of 
the  Native  common  stock  to  represent  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  voting  power  of  all 
stock  in  the  Regional  Corrwration  or  if  the 
restrictions  upon  alienation  of  Native 
common  stock  provided  for  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  section  7(h)  have  expired  under  section 
7a  or  have  been  terminated  under  section 
7(h)  by  vote  of  the  stockholders. 

"(G)  Notwithstanding  the  issuance  of  ad- 
ditional shares  of  Native  common  stock  or 
new  classes  or  series  of  stock  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph,  the  Regional  Corporation 
shall  continue  to  apply  the  ratio  last  com- 
puted under  subsection  (m)  of  this  section 
l>efore  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph for  purposes  of  distributing  funds 
under  sulisections  (j)  and  (m)  of  this  section. 
"(H)  If  shares  of  different  classes  or  series 
have  l>een  issued  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
to  nonvillage  stockholders  as  described  in 
8ul>section  (m),  distributions  payable  under 
subsections  (j)  and  (m)  of  this  section  shall 
be  made  with  respect  to  such  classes  or 
series  in  accordance  with  the  rights,  if  any, 
of  each  class  or  series  to  share  in  such  distri- 
butions as  provided  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration or  an  amendment  thereto  and,  if  so 
provided,  the  right  to  share  in  such  distribu- 
tions may  be  established  as  a  right  or  other 
security  separate  from  any  other  shares 
issued  to  such  nonvillage  stockholders. 

"(I)  Common  stock  issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  which  carries  the  same  rights 
and  restrictions  provided  for  in  section  7(h) 
or  which  Is  issued  in  substitution  for  Native 
common  stock  shall  l>e  deemed  to  be  Native 
common  stock  as  long  as  all  such  rights  suid 
restrictions  are  in  effect  with  respect  there- 
to. 

"(4)  The  Issuance  of  additional  shares  of 
Native  common  stock  or  other  stock  pursu- 
ant to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsec- 


tion shall  have  no  affect  on  the  division  and 
distribution  of  revenues  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  this  section.". 

NATIVX  COMMON  STOCK:  RIGHTS:  ALIXRATION 
RXSTRICnOIlS 

Sac.  5.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  7  (43 
n.S.C.  1606(h))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(hXlXA)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph  and  in  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  this  sul»ection.  Native  common  stock 
of  a  Regional  Corporation  issued  pursuant 
to  subsection  (g)  of  this  section  shall— 

"(1)  carry  a  right  to  vote  in  elections  for 
the  board  of  directors  and  on  such  other 
questions  as  properly  may  he  presented  to 
stockholders: 

(11)  permit  the  holder  to  receive  dividends 
or  other  distributions  from  the  Regional 
Corporation:  and 

(ill)  vest  In  the  holder  aU  rights  of  a  stock- 
holder in  a  business  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

"(B)  Until  the  termination  of  such  restric- 
tions by  the  stockholders  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  sut>sectlon  or  pursuant  to  section 
7a,  Native  common  stock,  inchoate  rights 
thereto,  and  any  dividends  paid  or  distribu- 
tions made  with  respect  thereto,  may  not 
be— 
"(1)  sold: 
"(11)  pledged: 

"(ill)  subject  to  a  lien  or  judgment  execu- 
tion; 
"(Iv)  assigned  in  present  or  future: 
"(v)  treated  as  an  asset  in  a  bankruptcy 
estate:  or 
"(vl)  otherwise  alienated. 
"(C)  The  limitation  contained  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  transfers  of  Native  common  stock  if  such 
transfers  are  made  to  Natives  or  descend- 
ants of  Natives  pursuant  to  a  court  decree 
of  separation,  divorce  or  child  support  or  by 
a  stockholder  who  is  a  member  of  a  profes- 
sional  organization,   association,   or  board 
which  limits  the  ability  of  that  stockholder 
to  practice  his  or  her  profession  l>ecause  of 
holding  stock  issued  under  this  section. 

"(D)  Except  as  provided  in  section  7a,  the 
restrictions  on  alienation  of  Native  common 
stock  provided  in  this  paragraph  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  such  time  as  the 
stockholders  of  a  Regional  Corporation  vote 
to  terminate  such  restrictions  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (F)  of  this  paragraph,  a  Regional  Cor- 
poration may  terminate  the  restrictions  on 
alienation  imposed  on  its  Native  common 
st(x:k  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  as 
provided  in  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  At  any  time  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph,  a  resolution  to  ter- 
minate such  restrictions  may  be  adopted  by 
the  board  of  directors  on  its  own  motion  or 
pursuant  to  a  stockholders'  petition  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (6)(D)  of  this  subsection. 
A  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
Regional  Corporation  to  terminate  such  re- 
strictions shaU  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
stockholders  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  paragraph  (6)  of  this  8ul>- 
section. 

"(C)  A  resolution  to  terminate  restrictions 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
make  provision  for  the  time  of  termination, 
either  by  the  establishment  of  the  date  cer- 
tain or  the  description  of  a  specific  event 
upon  which  the  restrictions  shall  terminate. 
"(D)  The  approval  of  a  resolution  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  considered  to  be  an 
amendment  to  the  articles  of  incoriwratlon 
of  the  Regional  Corporation  for  the  pur- 


poses of  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection. 
On  the  date  of  termination  as  eatablished  In 
such  resolution,  all  Native  common  stock 
previously  issued  shall  l>e  deemed  canceled 
and  shares  of  stock  of  the  appropriate  class 
shall  be  issued  to  each  holder  of  Native 
common  stock,  share  for  share,  subject  only 
to  such  restrictions  as  may  l>e  provided  In 
an  amendment  to  the  articles  of  IncoriMra- 
tlon  adopted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)  of 
this  sutisectlon  or  In  agreements  l>etween 
the  corporation  and  the  individual  stock- 
holders. 

"(E)  The  rejection  of  a  resolution  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  by  the  stock- 
holders of  a  Regional  Corporation  shall  not 
preclude  votes  on  sutjaequent  resolutions 
adopted  and  submitted  to  a  vote  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph. 

"(F)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph.  If  the  t>oard  of  directors  of 
the  Bristol  Bay  Native  Corporation  or  any 
Village  Corporation  in  the  Bristol  Bay 
region  adopts,  within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  a  resolution 
electing  to  follow  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  section  7a  of  this  Act,  the  provixlons  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  l>e  applicable  to 
such  corporation. 

"(3)(A)  Upon  the  death  of  any  bolder  of 
Native  common  st(x:k,  ownership  of  such 
stock  shall  be  transferred  in  accordance 
with  the  last  wiU  and  testament  of  such 
holder  or  under  applicable  laws  of  intestate 
succession,  except  that,  in  the  event  the  de- 
ceased stockholder  fails  to  dispose  of  all  of 
his  or  her  Native  common  stock  by  will  and 
if  such  stockholder  has  no  heirs  under  ap- 
plicable laws  of  intestacy  who  are  Natives  or 
descendants  of  Natives,  such  Native 
common  stock  shall  escheat  to  the  appropri- 
ate Regional  Corporation. 

"(B)  In  the  event  that  stock  would  be 
transferred  by  devise  or  inheritance  to  a 
person  not  a  Native  or  a  descendant  of  a 
Native,  the  Regional  Corporation  shall  have 
the  right  to  purchase  such  stock  for  its  falr 
market  value. 

"(4)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  restrictions 
on  alienation  imixxsed  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  any  Regional  Corporation  is 
hereby  authorized  to  amend  its  articles  of 
incorporation  to  permit  it  to  purchase  and, 
for  that  purpose,  its  stockholders  to  sell, 
any  or  all  of  its  Native  common  stock  then 
Issued  and  outstanding. 

"(B)  Payment  for  such  stock  shall  l>e 
made  out  of— 

"(1)  unreserved  or  unrestricted  earned  sur- 
plus of  the  corporation:  or 

"(11)  net  profits  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  purchase  is  l>elng  made  and  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  except  when  the 
corporation  is  unable  to  pay  its  debts  as 
they  become  due  in  the  usual  course  of  busi- 
ness. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph, 
net  profits  derived  from  the  exploitation  or 
liquidation  of  timber  resources  or  sutMur- 
face  estate  may  be  determined  without  con- 
sideration of  depletion  of  those  assets  re- 
sulting from  lapse  of  time,  consumption,  liq- 
uidation, or  exploitation. 

"(D)  Shares  of  stock  purchased  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  l>ecome  nonvoting 
treasury  stock  or  may  be  canceled  by  the 
Regional  Corporation  In  accordance  with 
law. 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  each  purchase  of 
Native  common  stock  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, the  iKMtfd  of  directors  shall  deter- 
mine a  price  at  which  such  purchase  will  be 
made.  Such  price,  if  determined  in  good 
faith,  shall  concliisively  be  presumed  to  be 
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fUr.  IB  dttatmlBlBC  neh  pries,  the  board  of 
dliwUn^  tX  tti  option.  Kay  szelude  from 
■mill  iWoimliMlliMi  m«i  Tilim  nf  tlir  linrl  nr 
any  intarat  theratn  loeatvad  by  the  Region- 
al Ootponftlan  punuant  to  thla  Act  wliieh  la 
eomntttad  by  the  eonwation  to  Nattre  tra- 
dltlanal  or  eoltaial  uaea  or  ia  of  meailatlye 
or  mkBown  valoe  on  the  date  aueh  detetml- 
natton  ia  made. 

"XT)  With  rHpoet  to  any  pmrhaee  under 
thla  paragnph.  aU  hoMen  of  nieh  Recional 
Oorporatton's  Matlre  common  atoek  ahaa  be 
gt««n  a  flair  opportunity  to  participate  In 
any  off«r  by  the  eorporaUon  to  purchaae 
ot  Ita  Native  nwnmnn  atoek  on  the 
aa  la  made  avaHabie  to  any 
holder  of  audi  atoek. 

"(S)  Native  ciommnn  atodi  tranaferred 
thronih  Inheritanee  to  a  peiaon  who  la  not 
a  Native  ehaQ  not  carry  votinc  rlghta.  The 
lapae  of  the  right  to  vote  in  a  bolder  of 
Native  common  atoA  upon  a  tranafer  by  in- 
heritanee or  otherwlae  may  be  reatored  by 
the  adoptian  of  an  amendment  to  the  arti- 
dea  of  looorpOTatian.  but  only  If  aucb  abares 
of  atoek  are  held  by  a  Native  or  a  deacend- 
ant  of  a  Native. 

"(gXA)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
Alaaka  law.  other  than  thoae  which  relate  to 
proxy  statementa  w  acdleltatlona  which  are 
not  inoooalstent  with  this  paragraph,  and 
except  aa  iHTtvlded  in  section  Ta  of  this 
Act— 

"(1)  any  amendment  to  the  artldea  of  in- 
corporation of  a  Regional  Corporation  au- 
thorted  by  this  subsection  or  subsection  (g) 
of  this  secticm: 

"(11)  a  tranafer  of  aaaets  made  pursuant  to 
aeetianTb: 

"(ill)  a  reaolution  deacrlbed  in  paragraph 
XC)  of  this  subsection:  or 

"(Iv)  a  reaolution  deacrlbed  in  paragraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph; 

Shan  be  approved  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph. 

"(B)  The  board  of  directors  shall  adopt  a 
reaolution  setting  forth  the  proposal  and  dl- 
recttaig  that  it  be  submitted  to  a  vote  at  the 
annual,  or  a  special,  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holdera.  One  or  more  such  amendments  or 
reaolutlona  may  be  submitted  to  the  stock- 
holders and  voted  upon  at  one  meeting. 

"(C)  A  wrlttoi  or  printed  notice,  setting 
forth  the  pnvwaal  or  siunmary  of  the 
changea  to  be  effected,  or  the  proxy  state- 
ment and  related  proxy  material  If  required 
under  applicable  law,  shall  be  delivered  by 
hand  or  sent  by  first  claaa  maO  to  each 
sto^holder  of  record  entitled  to  vote  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  sixty  days 
before  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  the  ad- 
dreaa  of  such  stockholder  as  it  appears  on 
the  records  of  the  corporation. 

"(O)  With  respect  to  any  amendment  or 
reaolntiaa  deacrlbed  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
thla  paragraph,  if  the  holders  of  at  least  15 
per  centum  or.  in  the  caae  of  an  amendment 
to  terminate  restrictions  on  the  alienability 
of  Native  «■«"''««■«  stock,  one-third  of  the 
outstanding  sharea  of  Native  common  stock 
entitled  to  be  voted  petition  the  board  of  di- 
rectors to  adopt  and  submit  such  amend- 
ment or  reaolution  to  the  vote  of  the  stock- 
holders, the  board  of  directors  shall  adopt  a 
reaolution  to  that  effect  and  submit  it  to 
the  stoAholdoa  as  i»ovlded  in  this  para- 
graph. "Hie  procedural  and  diadoaure  re- 
qulrementa  pertaining  to  the  solicitation  of 
proxiea  tmder  State  law  shaU  govern  soUd- 
tation  of  aignaturea  on  any  aueh  petition.  If 
the  petition  meeta  the  aforementioned 
standards  »»"<  if — 

"(I)  the  board  of  directors  agrees  with 
such  petition,  it  shall  submit  the  reaolution 
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and  a  ther  the  propoomt's  statement  or  its 
own  I  tatement  In  support  of  the  reaolution 
to  th4  BtockhoUera  for  a  vote:  or 

"(ill  the  board  of  directors  rllsagrafs  with 
the  p  itition  for  any  reaaon.  it  shall  submit 
the  rsaolutlon  and  the  proponent's  state- 
ment to  the  stockholders  and  may.  at  ita  dla- 
crdlo^  submit  an  oppoalng  statement  and/ 
or  analtemative  reaolution. 

"(K  (1)  An  amendment  to  the  artldea  of 
incon  (vation  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
renunlng  the  restrletlona  on  alienation  of 
Natlvf  common  stock  provided  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  approved  if 
such  amendment  recetvea  the  affirmative 
vote  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  outstand- 
ing shares  of  Native  OMnmon  stock  entitied 
to  vote  on  such  amendment. 

"(ill  Any  other  amendment  or  reaolution 
deacrl  sed  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
grapli  shall  be  approved— 

"(al  if  voted  upon  by  at  least  SI  per 
centupi  of  the  votes  represented  by  the  cap- 
ital stjock  of  the  Regional  Corporation  enti- 
tied 1 1  be  voted  on  such  amendment  or  reso- 
lutioi ;  and 

"(blTlf  such  amendment  or  resolution  re- 
ceived the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  all  votes  cast. 

subject  to  the  right  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Regioiial  Corporation  to  provide  a 
quonnn  or  vote  requirement  greater  than 
subdMiae  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  clause,  or  both, 
and  to  the  right  of  the  Regional  Corpora- 
tion in  its  artldes  of  incorporation  to  pro- 
vide a  vote  by  Classen  of  stock  for  all  or  any 
of  such  actions. 

"(F)  If  the  result  of  a  stockholder  vote 
under  this  paragraph  is  the  continuation  of 
the  restrictions  against  alienation  of  Native 
common  stock,  a  stockholder  who  voted  in 
favor  of  termination  of  the  restriction  may 
demaftd  and  receive  payment  from  the  cor- 
ponudon  for  all  of  bis  or  her  shares,  but 
only  If,  contemporaneously  with  such  vote, 
the  stockholders  approve  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  such  right.  The  procedure  estab- 
lished by  Alaaka  law  for  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  a  dissenting  stockholder  shall  be 
foUowed,  if  such  right  is  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  subparagraph. 

"(O)  A  resolution  adopted  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (F)  of  this  p&ragraph  may 
provide  that  Native  common  stock  shall  be 
valued  on  the  basis  set  forth  in  section 
7a(f>^)  and  that  the  form  of  payment  to 
dissenting  stockholders  shall  be  as  provided 
in  seAlon  7a(fX3). 

"(71  Notwithstanding  a  stockholder  vote 
to  terminate  restrictions  on  alienation  of 
Native  common  stock  under  paragn^h  (2) 
of  this  subsection  or  the  expiration  of  such 
restritions  pursuant  to  section  7a.  a  Re- 
gional Corporation,  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  such  termination,  may  amend  its  ar- 
tldea of  incorporation  to  impose  any  restric- 
tions upon  the  replacement  common  stock 
issued  pursuant  to  paragraph  2(D)  of  this 
subsctlon  permitted  under  applicable  law 
as  wol  as  restrictions  providing  for— 

"(A)  the  denial  of  voting  rights  to  any 
holder  of  such  replacement  common  stock 
who  is  not  a  Native  or  descendant  of  a 
NatMe:and 

"(H)  the  granting  to  the  corporation,  or  to 
the  ODrporation  and  the  stockholder's  imme- 
diate famOy,  on  reasonable  terms,  the  first 
right  to  purchase  a  stockholder's  replace- 
ment! common  stock  prior  to  the  sale  or 
trangfer  of  aueh  stodt,  other  than  a  transfer 
by  ^heritance.  to  any  other  party,  indud- 
ing  4  tranafer  in  satisfaction  of  a  lien,  writ 
of  attachment,  judgment  execution,  pledge, 
or  other  encumbrance.". 
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Alaaka  Native  Claims  Settie- 
further  amended  by  adding  a 
aa  f ollowa: 
8k.  7a.j(a)  U  the  Bristol  Bay  Native  Cor- 
poration or  any  Village  Corporation  located 
in  the  BrlBdl  Bay  region  adopts  a  resolution 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2XF)  of  subsec- 
tion 7(h).  fuch  oorp(»atian  may  extend  the 
on  alienation  of  Native  common 
stock  as  provided  In  this  section. 

"(bXl)  within  two  years  after  the  election 
under  paragraph  (2XF)  of  section  7(h)  and. 
if  the  quorum  requirement  specified  In  sub- 
section (e)jof  this  section  Is  not  satlafled.  an- 
nually thet«after.  the  board  of  directors  of 
such  corp<^«tion  shall  adopt,  and  submit  to 
a  vote  of  jlta  sto^holders.  a  resoluticm  to 
amend  its  artldea  of  incorporation  to 
extend  the  restrictions  on  alienation  of  ita 
Native  oonimon  stock. 

"(2)  Sucji  resolution  shall  provide  for  an 
extension  pf  the  restrictions  for  a  period  of 
not  less  tban  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty 
years.        I 

"(3)  If  a  reaolution  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  is  adopted,  such  corporation 
may.  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
extension  pr  any  successor  extension  period, 
further  extend  the  restrictions  under  the 
provisions  nf  this  section. 

"(cXl)  If  any  vote  conducted  pursuant  to 
subsection;  (b)  of  this  section  is  ineffective 
because  of  a  continuing  or  repeated  lack  of 
quorum  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  or  If  the  holders  of  Native  common 
stock  defeat  a  resolution  to  continue  restric- 
tions on  ailienation.  the  board  of  directors 
shall  adodt.  and  submit  to  the  vote  of  the 
stot^holdin.  a  resolution  which  establishes 
the  date  or  describes  the  specific  event  upon 
which  the  restrictions  shall  terminate. 

"(2)  If  no  such  resolution  is  voted  upon 
and  approfved,  the  restrictions  shall  termi- 
nate one  year  from  either  the  date  of  the 
vote  dlaawroving  the  resolution  to  extend 
such  restrictions  or  the  last  date  on  which  a 
lack  of  a  Quorum  existed,  as  the  case  may 
be.  or  on  I><eoember  18.  IMl,  whichever  date 
later  occi^s. 

"(3)  On  the  date  of  termination  of  such 
restriction^,  all  Native  common  stock  of 
such  corporation  previously  issued  shall  t>e 
deemed  cwiceled  and  shares  of  stock  of  the 
iU>propriafe  class  shall  be  issued  to  each 
stodLholdSr,  share  for  share,  subject  only  to 
such  restrictions  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
articles  otf  incorporation,  including  any 
amendment  thereto  adopted  pursuant  to 
section  7(hM7),  or  in  agreements  between 
the  corpoi;ation  and  individual  stockholders, 
btwlthstandlng  any  provision  of 
except  those  relating  to  stock- 
hts  of  petition  and  to  proxy 
and  soUdtations  which  are  not 
it  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 


"(dXl) 

Alaska  la^ 

holders' 

statement! 

inconsisteii 

tion— 

"(A)  any  amendment  to  the  artides  of  in- 
corporatioi  of  a  corporation  authorized  by 
this  secticn  or  subsections  7(g)  and  7(h)  (4). 
(5).  and  (7j)  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  a  tfansfer  of  assets  made  pursuant  to 
section  7bS 

"(C)  a  resolution  described  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section;  or 

"(D)  a  Resolution  described  in  subsection 
(f  X2)  of  this  section; 

shall  be  approved  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion.        1 

"(2)  The  board  of  directors  shall  ad(w>t  a 
resolution  setting  forth  the  proposal  and  di- 
recting ttet  it  be  submitted  to  a  vote  at  the 
annual,  or  a  special,  meeting  of  the  stock- 


holdeia.  One  or  more  audi  amendments  w 
resolutioas  may  be  submlttad  to  the  stock- 
hoIderB  and  voted  upon  at  one  meeting. 

"(3)  A  written  or  printed  notioe  setting 
f<»th  the  proposal  or  a  summary  of  the 
changea  to  be  effected  shall  be  given  to  each 
8tockh<rider  of  record  entitied  to  vote  not 
less  than  fifty  not  more  than  sixty  days 
befwe  the  date  of  the  meeting,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  malL 

"(eXl)  In  order  for  a  resolution  to  be  ap- 
proved under  this  section,  the  proposal 
muat  be  voted  upon  by  at  least  61  per 
centum  of  the  outstanding  sharea  of  Native 
common  stock  entitied  to  be  voted  and  muat 
reodve  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  SO 
per  centum  plus  one  of  the  sharea  voted. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  stockholders  may  re- 
quire a  wHnitniim  vote  of  more  than  51  per 
centiun  of  the  outstanding  shares  of  Native 
common  tXoA  entitied  to  be  voted  or  an  af- 
firmative vote  greater  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  shares  voted,  or  both,  to  aix>rove  any 
such  propoaaL 

"(fXl)  If  the  result  of  a  stockholder  vote 
under  this  section  is  the  extension  of  re- 
strictions against  alienation  or  a  tranafer  of 
aasets  pursuant  to  section  7b,  a  sto<^holder 
who  voted  against  the  extension  or  tranafer 
may  demand  and  receive  from  the  corpora- 
tion the  fair  market  value  of  his  or  her 
shares.  Unless  longer  periods  of  time  are  au- 
thorized in  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation, 
the  procedure  establlahed  by  Alaska  law  for 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  a  dissenting 
stockholder  to  demand  and  receive  payment 
for  his  or  her  shares  in  certain  cases  shall 
be  followed  to  the  extent  such  right  is  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  stodcholders  of  the  corporation 
may  adopt  a  resolution,  concurrent  with  the 
vote  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  which  provides  that,  in  the  event 
dissenters'  rights  are  exercised— 

"(A)  the  Native  common  stock  shall  be 
valued  as  restricted  stock,  having  the  same 
restrictions  for  the  same  period  made  appli- 
cable to  the  stodc  by  the  vote;  and/or 

"(B)  the  value  of  the  land  or  any  interest 
therein  received  by  the  corporation  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  which— 

"(i)  is  committed  by  the  corporation  to 
Native  traditional  or  cultural  uses;  and/or 

"(ii)  is  of  speculative  or  unknown  value  on 
the  date  such  resolution  is  adopted; 
shall  be  exduded  by  the  stockholder,  the 
corporation  and  any  couri  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  shares 
of  Native  common  stock  to  be  purchased 
from  such  stockholder  by  the  corporation; 
and/or 

"(C)  payments  to  each  dissenting  stock- 
holder shall  be  made  by  the  corporation 
through  the  issuance  to  such  stodLholder  of 
a  nonnegotiable  note  in  the  principal 
amount  of  the  payment  due,  which  note 
shall  be  secured  either  by— 

"(i)  a  payment  bond  issued  by  an  insur- 
ance company  or  financial  institution; 

"(11)  the  deposit  in  escrow  of  securities  or 
property  havtaig  a  fair  market  value  equal  to 
at  leaat  125  per  centum  of  the  face  amount 
of  the  note;  or 

"(Hi)  a  lien  upon  the  real  property  inter- 
ests of  the  corporation  valued  at  125  per 
centiun  or  more  of  the  face  amount  of  the 
note,  other  than  lands  or  interests  therein 
whidi  are  committed  to  Native  traditional 
or  cultural  uses  and  the  percentage  Interest 
in  its  timber  resources  and  subsurface  estate 
that  would  result  in  the  recognition  of 
'Oross  Section  7(1)  Revenues'  within  the 
meaning  of.  and  pursuant  to.  article  n.  sec- 


tion 1(d)  of  the  7(1)  agreement  dted  In  sub- 
section (f  X2)  of  section  7b  of  this  Act 

"(3)  Any  note  issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  provide  that— 

"(A)  intereat  shall  be  paid  aeml-annually. 
beginning  as  of  the  date  the  corporation 
dected  to  extend  stock  restrictions  <» 
Native  ctHnmon  stock  or  tranafer  aasets  pur- 
suant to  section  7b  of  this  Act.  at  the  rate 
applicable  on  such  date  to  obligations  of  the 
United  Statea  having  a  maturity  date  of  one 
year,  and 

"(B)  the  principal  amount  and  any  undla- 
tributed  interest  shall  be  payable  to  the 
former  stodcholder  or  his  or  her  heirs  or 


"(1)  at  any  time,  at  the  option  of  the  cor- 
poration; or 

"(li)  if  not  so  called,  on  December  18. 1991, 
or.  if  the  restrictions  on  Native  oaaanaa 
stock  otherwlae  would  have  expired  on  a 
later  date,  on  such  date  or  five  years  after 
the  date  of  election,  whichever  comea  first, 
or.  if  the  transfer  of  aasets  occurs  after  De- 
cember 18,  1991,  then  five  yean  after  the 
date  of  such  transfer.". 

TBAHsnx  or  Aaaxra:  QUAuras  TaairanBB 


Sbc.  7.  The  Ahuka  Native  CHaims  Settie- 
ment  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sac.  Tb.  (a)  Any  Native  Corporation  or 
the  stockholders  of  a  Native  Corporation 
which  has  been  dissolved  involuntarily 
under  applicable  law  is  hereby  authorized  to 
convey  any  or  all  of  its  assets,  Induding  the 
titie  to  the  surface  or  subsurface  of  land,  to 
a  qualified  transferee  entity  as  provided  in 
this  section.  In  cases  where  a  Native  Corpo- 
ration has  been  involuntarily  dissolved 
under  State  law,  a  Stale  court  of  appropri- 
ate jurisdiction,  upon  petition  of  no  less 
than  twenty-five  of  the  former  stockholders 
of  such  corporation,  may  order  the  transfer 
of  real  property  assets  and  such  other  aasets 
remaining  after  satisfaction  of  outstanding 
debts  upon  an  affirmative  vote  of  individ- 
uals who  were  shareholders  in  the  dissolved 
coriwration  on  a  resolution  as  provided  in 
section  7(hX6)  or  7(c)  without  requiring 
that  the  resolution  be  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

"(b)  The  conveyance  of  such  assets  shall 
be  as  provided  in  a  resolution,  induding  a 
provision  for  the  payment  of  consideration 
or  no  consideration  as  desired,  adopted  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  such  corporation 
and  submitted  to  a  vote  of  its  shareholders 
as  provided  in  section  7(hKe)  or  section  7a 
of  this  Act,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(c)  An  entity  shall  be  qualified  to  accept 
a  transfer  of  assets  conveyed  pursuant  to 
this  section  if  it— 

"(1)  Is  organized  pursuant  to,  or  recog- 
nized by.  State  or  Federal  law; 

"(2)  has  a  membership  composed  of  per- 
sons whose  interest  in  the  entity  is  non- 
transferable; 

"(3)  provides  membership  for  every  person 
who  holds  Native  common  stoA  in  the  cor- 
poration making  the  tranafer  of  assets  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  such  transfer, 
and 

"(4)  except  as  provided  in  paragrai^  (3), 
accepts  as  new  members  only  Natives  or  de- 
scendants of  Natives. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
State  or  Federal  law,  a  qualified  transferee 
entity  is  authorized  to— 

"(1)  by  a  vote  of  its  members; 

"(A)  limit  its  membership  to  Nativea  or  de- 
scendants of  Natives:  and 

"(B)  admit  to  membership  non-Nativea 
only  for  the  purpoae  of  complying  with 


paragraiA  (3)  of  aubaectioB  (c)  of  thla  aso- 

tlon; 

"(2)  diatribute  eaah  and  other  aaaets  to  its 
members,  except  that  such  entity  shaU  not 
omvey  fee  title  to  land  or  Interesta  tharein 
unless  authorised  or  required  by  aeetian 
14(c)  or  21(J)  of  this  Act:  and 

"(3)  exdmnge  lands  or  Interesta  therein 
pursuant  to  the  provWona  of  section  29(f) 
of  thU  Act  and  aection  IBOXh)  of  the  Alaaka 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservatian  Act. 

"(e)  The  provlsians  of  subsectioM  (d)  and 
(e)  of  aection  31  of  this  Act  ahaU  continue  to 
apply  to  any  lands  or  interests  therein  con- 
veyed by  a  Native  Corporation  to  a  qualified 
tranaf  eree  entity  pursuant  to  thla  asction. 

"(fXl)  Any  revenues  subject  to  dtatilbu- 
tlon  under  section  7(1)  of  this  Act  derived 
from  aasets  conveyed  pursuant  to  thla  aec- 
tion shall  remain  subject  to  7(i)  to  the  same 
extent  such  revenues  would  have  been  sub- 
ject if  the  conveyance  had  not  ocoirred. 

"(2)  A  Regional  Corporation  shall  not 
convey  assets  subject  to  section  7(1)  to  more 
than  oat  qualified  tranaferee  entity.  Prior 
to  receiving  a  conveyance  of  an  asset  subject 
to  section  7(1).  a  qualified  tranaferee  entity 
shaU  agree  in  writing— 

"(A)  to  be  bound  by  the  proviaions  of  the 
agreement  dated  June  29.  1962,  among  and 
between  the  partiea  to  Aleut  Corpcnation  et 
al.  agalnat  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corpora- 
tion (Civ.  Act  A7fr-53  D.  Ak.);  and 

"(B)  to  waive  its  sovereign  immunity,  if 
any,  with  rcapect  to  claims  arlalng  under 
section  7(1)  at  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Regional  Corporation  or,  in  the 
caae  of  its  dissolution,  another  single  entity 
deatgnated  by  its  stockholders  or  the  United 
States  dlatrict  court,  as  appropriate,  shall  be 
responsible  for  administering  the  proviaions 
of  section  7(1)  and  the  June  29,  1982,  agree- 
ment with  req>ect  to  assets  subject  to  sec- 
tion 7(1)  conveyed  by  such  corporation  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

"(4)  After  the  conveyance  of  an  asset  sub- 
ject to  secticm  7(1)  by  a  Regional  Corpora- 
tion, such  asset  shall  be  security  for  the 
payment  of  such  corporation  or  its  successor 
entity  of  all  revenues  which  the  corpwation 
Is  obligated  to  distribute  to  other  Regional 
Corporations  pursuant  to  section  7(1). 

"(gXl)  If  a  reaolution  conveying  aaseta  Is 
approved  by  a  atodcholder  vote  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  secti<m,  any  stockhold- 
er who  voted  against  the  resolution  may 
demand  and  reodve  payment  from  the  cor- 
poration for  all  of  his  or  her  shares,  but 
only  if,  concurrent  with  such  vote,  the 
stockholders  of  the  Native  (Corporation 
adopt  a  reaolution  expressly  providing  for 
such  right. 

"(2)  The  procedure  establlahed  by  Alaska 
law  for  the  exerdae  of  the  right  of  a  ilasmt- 
ing  stockholder  to  «<*"»"<  and  reodve  pay- 
ment for  his  or  her  ahares  In  certain  cases 
shall  be  followed  if  audi  rl^t  is  made  avaQ- 
aUe  pursuant  to  this  aubeection. 

"(3)  For  the  purpoae  of  this  section,  a  rea- 
olution eatabliahlng  diasentera'  rights  may 
provide  that  the  Native  common  stock  shall 
be  valued  on  the  basis  set  forth  in  section 
7a(fX2)  and  that  the  form  of  payment  to 
dissoiting  stockholders  shall  be  as  provided 
ta  sectUm  7a(f  X3).". 

DiacLAiiimL  Txia*L  oovnuniKirr 
8k.  8.  The  Alaska  Native  (Claims  Settie- 
ment  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  a 
new  aection  as  follows: 

"Sac.  7c.  No  provision  of  the  Alaaka 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  Amendments 
of  1988  shall  be  construed  as  enlarging  or  di- 
miniahiiij  or  In  any  aray  affecting  the  aoope 
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of  gowramenUl  powvn,  if  any.  of  an  AlMka 
Nathre  TOlasti  entity,  tndiMMnK  entitiea  orga- 
nind  under  the  Act  of  June  18.  1034  (48 
8tat.  MT>.  aa  amended,  or  Traditional  Coun- 


•.  The  Alaaka  NaUve  Claims  SetUe- 
Bt  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  a 
new  aeetlon  aa  f oQowc 

"Sac.  Td.  The  Aleut  Corporation.  Cook 
Inlet  Redon.  Inc.,  and  Konlac.  Inc..  and  any 
Vmace  Corporation  vlthln  the  Aleut  and 
Cook  Inlet  retfkms  may.  by  a  vote  of  its 
board  of  directors  within  one  year  after  the 
etfectlre  date  of  this  section,  elect  to 
comply  with  the  provision  of  section  7a  with 
respect  to  a  stockholder  vote  on  the  ques- 
ttoo  of  whether  to  continue  restrictions  on 
allenaUon  of  Native  common  stock  imposed 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  section  7(h)  beyond  De- 
cember 18.  IMl.". 

Tnxjuat  un  okbah  cortokatioits:  hattvk 

UOUTS 

8k.  10.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8  (43 
UJB.C.  1607(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(cXl)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (g), 
(h),  and  (o)  of  section  7  and  of  section  7a  of 
this  Act  relating  to  Regional  (Corporations 
shall  apply  in  all  respects  to  Village  Corpo- 
rations. Uriian  Corporations  and  Native 
groups,  except  that— 

"(A)  audits  need  not  be  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate:  and 

"(B)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  and  section  7a. 
restrictions  on  the  alienation  of  Native 
dxnmon  stock  of  such  corporations,  incho- 
ate rights  thereto,  and  any  dividends  paid  or 
distributions  made  with  respect  thereto 
shall  continue  after  December  18, 1991.". 

"(2)  The  restrictions  on  alienation  of 
Native  common  stock  of  Village  C^orpora- 
tions.  Urban  Corporations  and  incoriwrated 
Native  groups  may  be  terminated  or  ex- 
tended by  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to 
their  articles  of  incorporation  to  such  effect 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (6)  of  subsection  7(h)  or  of  section  7a. 
as  the  case  may  be.  except  that— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  action  under  section 
7(h),  only  one  such  vote  may  be  held  prior 
to  December  18,  1991  and  only  once  annual- 
ly thereafter;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  action  under  section 
7a,  votes  sliall  be  held  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (bKl)  of  section  7a.". 

cowstitutiowautt:  trmrED  states 

JUUSDIcnOH 

Sic  11.  Section  10  (43  U.S.C.  1609)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(cXl)  The  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Alaska  is  vested  with  ex- 
clusive original  Jurisdiction  over  any  action 
«'>>«n»iniTiy  the  constitutionality  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1986.  Such  action 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of 
three  Judges  as  provided  In  section  2284  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  a  direct 
appeal  frtmi  any  final  judgment  to  the 
United  States  Suprane  Court. 

"(2)  It  being  the  express  Intention  and  di- 
rection of  Congress  that  in  no  circumstances 
shall  enactment  of  this  Act  result  in  any  li- 
ability to  the  United  States,  the  court  shaU 
not  enter  a  money  Judgment  against  the 
United  States  in  fashioning  appropriate 
relief  upon  a  determination  that  any  of 
such  sections  violates  the  Fifth  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  (institution.". 


PACK  COHVKTAIICI  TO  VILLAaK  IHTITX 

12.  SecUon   14  (43  VA.C.   1813)  is 

by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 

^n: 

(1)  A  Regional  Corporation  may 
^y  any  subsurface  estate  owned  by  such 
ion  to  a  village  entity  which  ac- 
or  currently  owns  the  surface  estate 
It  to  this  Act. 
"(31  Notwithstanding  any  conveyance  pur- 
suani  to  paragn^h  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  ^gional  Corporation  shall  continue  to 
receive  the  thirty  percent  of  the  revenues 
fromj  any  development  of  the  subsurface 
estate  it  would  have  retained  had  there 
been  no  such  conveyance  and  the  remaining 
seventy  percent  of  such  revenues  shaU  be 
distributed  in  accordance  with  section  7(1). 

"(3}  Any  conveyance  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
7b  a«  If  the  village  entity  were  a  qualified 
traniferee  entity.  The  document  or  docu- 
men^  effecting  such  conveyance  shall  be  re- 
cordM  by  the  Regional  Corporation,  togeth- 
er wBh  copies  of  section  7b  and  this  subsec- 
tion.Tin  the  land  records  of  the  appropriate 
recording  district. 

"(40  The  village  entity  to  which  any  sub- 
surface estate  Is  conveyed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  not  convey  or  otherwise 
transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such  subsurface 
estate  to  any  other  entity  without  the  ex- 
press consent  to  the  transfer  Regional  Cor- 
poration.". 

IPAL  PROPERTY  IMTKRXSTS:  IMMUNITIES 

Sec.  13.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  21(d) 
(43  XJ.S.C.  162(KdKl))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(IXA)  All  land  and  interests  therein  con- 
veyed pursuant  to  this  Act,  to  any  Native  in- 
divi<|ual.  Native  group.  Village  or  Regional 
Cor^ration,  or  a  corporation  established 
pursuant  to  section  14(hK3)  of  this  Act 
shall  be,  so  long  as  such  land  and  interests 
therein  are  not  developed  or  leased  to  ttiird 
parties  or  are  used  solely  for  purposes  of  ex- 
ploration, entitled  from  the  date  of  their 
con^yance  to  immunity  from— 

"(0  adverse  possession  and  similar  claims 
based  upon  legal  theories  of  estoppel; 

"(tt)  real  property  taxes  by  any  govem- 
memal  entity, 

"(ID  Judgment  resulting  from  any  claim 
based  xypon  or  arising  under  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  bankruptcy 
(or  any  successor  statute),  other  Insolvency 
or  nloratorium  laws,  or  other  laws  affecting 
creditors'  rights  generally; 

"(fv)  unless  such  immunity  is  waived  by 
the  corporation  in  a  valid  and  binding  con- 
tract executed  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  si|ch  proceedings,  judgment  in  any  action 
at  l^w  or  equity  to  recover  sums  owed  or 
penilties  incurred  by  any  Native  Corpora- 
tioni  or  Native  group  or  any  officer,  director, 
or  Aockholder  of  any  such  cori>oration  or 
group,  and 

"(T)  Involuntary  distribution  or  convey- 
ance related  to  the  Involuntary  dissolution 
of  t^e  Native  Corporation. 

"(&)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
lan<^  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  devel- 
oped solely  as  a  result  of  construction,  in- 
stal^tion,  or  placement  upon  such  land  of 
any  structure,  fixture,  device,  or  other  Im- 
provement intended  to  enable,  assist,  or  oth- 
erwise further  the  subsistence  or  other  cus- 
tomary or  traditional  uses  of  such  land. 

"(C)  Immunities  provided  for  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  in  addition  to  those  immuni- 
ties; or  other  benefits  to  which  such  lands  or 
int^^sts  therein  may  be  entitled  under  the 
Alafka  National  Interest  Lands  Conserva- 
tion Act,  but  shall  not  apply  to  any  Judg- 


ment in  ^ny  action  at  law  or  equity  or  to 
any  arbitra^on  award  arising  out  of  any 
claim  regarding  revenue  sharing  under  sec- 
Uon  7(1)  of  this  Act. 

"(D)  La^  to  which  this  paragraph  m>plie8 
and  land^  conveyed  piusiumt  to  section  7b 
of  this  Aci  shaU  be  subject  to  condemnation 
for  publio  purposes  in  accordance  with  the 
provislona  of  applicable  State  law. 

"(E)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
14(cK3),  tio  trustee,  receiver  or  custodian 
vested  imder  applicable  Federal  or  State  law 
with  any  right,  title  or  Interest  of  any 
Native  Corporation  or  Native  group  may 
assign  or  lease  to  a  third  party  any  land  sub- 
ject to  this  paragnu>h  which  has  not  there- 
tofore been  developed  or  leased,  or  com- 
mence development  or  use  of  the  land  other 
than  for  purposes  of  exploration,  and  such 
trustee,  receiver,  or  custodian  may  not 
convey  any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  land 
and  interests  therein  protected  under  this 
paragnu>]t  to  any  third  party,  except  pursu- 
ant to  a  judgment  or  arbitral  award  regard- 
ing revenae  stuuing  under  section  7(1).". 

bRMIHG  AMXNDMXirr  SKCTIOll  S 1 

Sbc.  14]  Subsection  (f)  of  section  21  (43 
U.S.C.  ira(Xf))  is  amended  by  striking  the 
phrase  "Ontil  January  1,  1992"  and  insert- 
ing, in  liQU  thereof,  the  phrase  "Until  such 
time  as  ^le  limitations  upon  alienation  of 
Native  common  stock  have  been  removed 
pursuant  to  section  7(h)(2)  or  have  expired 
pursuant  to  section  7a  of  this  Act". 

SEVERABnjTT  CLAUSE 

Sec.  15.  Section  27  (85  SUt.  688)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  f oUows: 

"Sec.  ^.  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  as 
amended.'  are  severable  and,  if  any  provision 
of  the  Adt  is  determined  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  to  be  invalid,  such  inva- 
lidity shsU  not  affect  any  other  provision.". 

CORPORATIONS  EXEMPT  PROM  SECURITIES  LAWS 

Sec.  14.  Section  28  (43  U.S.C.  1625)  is 
amended jto  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2$.  (a)(1)  Any  corporation  organized 
pursuant]  to  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  provBlons  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  (54  SUt.  789).  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  (48  SUt.  74),  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change fipt  of  1934  (48  SUt.  881),  as  amend- 
ed, through  the  earlier  of  the  date  after— 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  the  corporation 
issues  any  shares  of  stock  which  will  not  be 
issued  scAely  to  Natives  or  descendants  of 
Natives  ^r  to  entities  esUbllshed  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  Natives  or  descendants  of  Na- 
tives; or 

"(B)  th 
moves  t 
Native  CQ 
tion  7(h]j 
strictlon 
Act.         I 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued t9  mean  that  any  such  corporation 
shall  or  dhall  not,  after  such  date,  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  such  Acts. 

"(b)(1)  Any  such  corporation  wtiich.  but 
for  this  section,  would  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  shall  transmit  to  its  stoclcholders  each 
year  a^port  containing  substantiaUy  all 
the  information  required  to  be  included  in 
an  annuil  report  to  stockholders  by  a  corpo- 
ration w^ch  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
such  Actl 

"(2)  F<ir  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
applicability  of  the  registration  require- 
ments o(  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  aft^r  the  date  determined  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  holders  of 
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;  date  on  which  the  corporation  re- 

le    limiUtions    on    alienation    of 

ammon  stock  as  provided  for  in  sec- 

1(2)  or  the  date  on  which  such  re- 

1  terminate  under  section  7a  of  this 


Native  common  stock  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  calculation  of  the  number  of 
ahareholders  of  record  pursuant  to  section 
12(g)  of  that  Act. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  shall  not,  in  any 
event,  apply  to  any  corporation  organized 
pursuant  to  this  Act  prior  to  January  1, 
2001.". 

PSOCKAL  PROORAMa:  MmORITT  CORPORATION 

Sk.  17.  SeeUon  39  (43  U.S.C.  1626)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  In  determining  the  eligibility  of  any 
household  or  individual  Native  or  descend- 
ant of  a  Native  to  participate  in  the  Pood 
Stamp  program,  receive  assistance  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  financial  assist- 
ance or  benefits  available  under  any  other 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  program  other- 
wise available  to  the  Native  people  of 
Alaaka  as  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
of  the  SUte  of  Alaska,  any  compensation, 
remuneration,  revenue,  stock,  land,  or  other 
benefits  received  by  any  Individual,  any 
household  or  any  member  of  such  house- 
hold under  this  Act.  including  land  received 
from  such  individual's  Native  Corporation 
or  Native  group  organized  under  this  Act. 
shall  be  disregarded  and  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  a  resource  or  otherwise  utilized  as  a 
basis  for  making  such  determination. 

"(d)  Until  such  time  as  less  that  50  per 
centum  of  the  voting  power  of  a  Native  Cor- 
poration is  represented  by  shares  of  out- 
standing Native  common  stock  or  any  other 
securities  of  such  corporation  held  by  Na- 
tives or  descendants  of  Natives  entitled  to 
vote,  such  Native  Corporation  for  all  pur- 
poses of  Federal  law  shall  be  considered  a 
corporation  owned  and  controlled  by  Alaaka 
Natives.". 

OONPORMIMG  amendment:  SECTION  30 

Sac.  18.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  30  (43 
UJ3.C.  1827(b))  is  amended  by  striking  the 
phrase  "prior  to  December  19,  1991"  and  in- 
serting, in  lieu  thereof,  the  phrase  "while 
the  Native  common  stock  of  all  corporations 
subject  to  merger  or  consolidation  remain 
subject  to  restraints  on  alienation". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  se<»nd  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  wUl  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
IVLt.  TouiiG]  will  be  re<x>gnized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  re<x>gnlzes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  on  the 
bill  presently  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  BJR.  278  makes  some 
extremely  inv>ortant  amendments  to 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlements 
Act. 

Congressman  Lujah  and  I  are  the 
only  remaining  members  of  the  Interi- 
or Committee  who  were  on  the  com- 


mittee when  we  passed  this  historic 
legislation  in  1971. 

I  remember  the  sense  of  satisfaction 
and  the  great  hopes  and  expectations 
we  had  for  the  success  and  future  of 
the  Alaska  Natives  under  ANCSA.  The 
act  represented  an  innovative,  experi- 
mental approach  by  Congress  to  the 
settlement  of  Indian  claims  and  the 
treatment  of  Indian  tribes. 

Over  15  years  have  passed  since  en- 
actment of  ANCSA  and  it  is  clear  that 
it  has  not  fully  met  our  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations. It  is  apparent  that  it  did 
not  wholly  satisfy  the  real  economic, 
social  and  cultural  needs  of  Native 
people  and  almost  all  who  are  affected 
by  the  act  agree  that  major  modifica- 
tions are  in  order.  "ELR.  278  provides 
those  changes. 

In  settling  the  Native  land  claims, 
ANCSA  extinguished  Native  aborigi- 
nal rights  and,  in  return,  provided  for 
the  conveyance  of  44,000.000  acres  of 
land  and  nearly  $1  billion  to  the  Na- 
tives. 

To  provide  a  framewoiic  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  settlement,  the  act 
required  Alaska  Natives  to  create  a 
series  of  regional  and  village  corpora- 
tions. Alaska  Natives  of  at  least  one- 
quarter  Native  blood  who  were  alive 
on  December  18,  1971,  were  enrolled  in 
these  regions  and  villages  and  issued 
shares  of  stock  in  those  corporations. 

H.R.  278  makes  three  basic  changes 
in  ANCSA  in  order  to  protect  lands 
and  Native  Interests. 

Under  ANCSA.  stock  owned  by  a 
Native  cannot  be  sold  or  otherwise 
alienated  untU  December  18.  1991. 
After  that  date,  the  stock  will  be 
freely  alienable  with  the  distinct  pos- 
siblity  that  Natives  will  lose  control  of 
their  corporations  and  lands.  H.R.  278 
amends  ANCSA  to  indefinitely  extend 
the  period  of  inalienability  unless  the 
shareholders  of  a  corporation  vote  to 
terminate  it. 

Second,  the  bill  amends  ANCSA  to 
permit  corporations  to  issue  new  stock 
to  Natives  who  were  bom  after  the 
1971  date  of  enactment.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  young  Natives  are  precluded 
from  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the  set- 
tlement and  in  their  own  heritage. 

Finally,  the  bill  amends  ANCSA  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  lands  from 
the  Native  corporations  to  other  enti- 
ties, including  Native  tribal  entities, 
which  might  better  protect  their  lands 
for  the  long  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  vital  legislation 
has.  unfortunately,  become  embroiled 
in  the  issue  of  the  continued  existence 
of  Native  tribal  entities  in  Alaska.  As 
one  of  the  two  remaining  members  of 
the  1971  Interior  Committee,  let  me 
make  my  position  clear  on  that  point. 
ANCSA  was  an  Indian  Land  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  As  noted  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  bUU  Congress  did 
not  intend  to  deal  in  any  way  with  the 
issue  of  tribal  entities.  That  was  an 
issue  which  was  left  to  other  applica- 


ble law.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
amendments  made  to  ANCSA  by  HJl. 
278. 

Neither  ANCSA  nor  these  amend- 
ments are  Intended  to  affect  the  legal 
status  or  tribal  entitles  in  Alaska. 

If  they  exist  under  other  applicable 
law.  ANCSA  and  these  amendments 
are  not  intended  to  impair  that  exist- 
ence. If  they  do  not  so  exist,  ANCSA 
and  these  amendments  are  not  intend- 
ed to  revitalize  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  for  passage  of  this  bilL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sponsor  of  HJl. 
278, 1  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation. 
Also,  I  would  like  to  commend  the  <ils- 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  his 
assistan(x  and  leadership  in  helping  to 
bring  the  legislation  before  this  Cham- 
ber. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  I 
intend  to  briefly  describe  the  back- 
ground of  this  legislation  and  its 
major  provisions.  This  biU  is  identical 
to  legislation  which  passed  this  body 
last  July. 

Sixteen  years  have  now  passed  since 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1971  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Nixon.  The  Settlement  Act 
of  1971  was  a  bold,  far-reaching  land 
claims  settlement  act.  It  represented 
an  important  change  in  traditional 
Federal  Indian  law,  since  Congress 
chose  to  have  the  act  administered  by 
Native  corporations  organised  under 
State  law,  instead  of  <a«ating  reserva- 
tions found  in  other  States.  Under  the 
law,  the  land  would  be  transferred  to 
these  corporations,  which  would  be 
given  20  years  of  protection  from  sale 
and  certain  property  taxes.  This  20 
year  period  was  intended  to  provide 
the  corporations  with  time  to  develop 
economically  without  the  pressure  of 
corporate  takeovers. 

The  Intent  of  the  Settlement  Act 
was  stated  in  section  2(b)  of  ANCSA, 
which  is  not  changed  under  this  legis- 
lation. Section  2(b}  states  in  part: 

The  settlement  should  be  aooompUahed 
rapidly,  with  certainty  .  .  .  without  litiga 
tion .  .  . 

The  protections  of  ANCSA  were  for 
20  years,  but  the  law  also  called  for  ex- 
peditious conveyances.  "Without  ex- 
tensive litigation."  Sixteen  years  after 
ANCSA.  lands  remain  to  be  conveyed 
and  litigation  still  hampers  some  selec- 
tions and  conveyances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  land  title  claims  were 
settled  immediately  and  completely 
and  were  not  limited  to  20  years. 

As  the  20  year  deadline  draws  near, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ooncem 
in  Alaska  Native  communities  that  the 
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the 


Hie  ct^otk  coold  reeolt 
of  ^******  conveyed  wnAnr 
Act.  Am  the  oommittee 
the  poHible  kM  of  land 
Nattre  ownwrehlp  !■  of  penr 
mount  eooeenL  It  le  the  reMon  for 
thleletWatlan. 

To  eddreei  thle  eoneeni.  the  legiela- 
tloB  woold  provide  for  the  oonttnu- 
atkm  of  iMtiiUlBm  oontoined  in 
AMCBA.  onleBi  an  indtrkhial  Native 
cofpaeatkn  takea  eeftatn  aetkme  to 
***-'*-*»^  or  modify  the  Mle  rertrle- 
tlona.  Dlmenter^  rights  are  provided 
irtiere  the  eorporatian  deete  to  oontin- 
oe  atoek  leeUlutknia.  bi  addition  to 
elaitfleatlan  or  oorponte  ehare  owner- 
diip  ritfita.  the  lilll  profvldea  for  land 
ownerihip  proteetlone  in  the  form  of 
statutory  protectkias  similar  to  those 
now  in  AlaAa  Land  Bank  Program. 

fkMlly,  as  I  have  stated  throuiAiout 
cwMkleiatinn  of  thte  bm.  this  legisla- 
tion  does  not  deal  with  governments. 
It  deals  soMy  with  stock  and  land 
ownership.  These  are  ownership  iamies 
of  private  indlvldnals  and  corpora- 
ttoBs-HM>t  governments. 

Tlie  WU  does  not  affect  Goverament 
powers,  it  does  not  grant  new  lands  or 
funds,  and  does  not  have  any  signifi- 
cant fiscal  impact  on  the  Federal  Oov- 


Ifany  individuals  and  groups  in 
ftlasfca  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  over  the  past  2  years  in  con- 
sidering responses  to  the  1991  dead- 
line. Tliroui^  a  series  of  village  meet- 
ings, and  9edal  oanventkms.  Alaska 
Nattvm  have  ddlberated.  and  made 
many  difficult  decisions  which  result- 
ed in  proposals  to  Congress.  Fmn 
there,  this  legislation  was  eoosidered. 
changed  in  some  reelects,  and  then 
was  the  subject  of  congressional  hear- 
ings in  Anchorage,  mrbanks.  and 
Washington.  DC  over  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  theae  amendments  are 
intended  to  respcmd  to  a  real  ooncem 
in  rural  Alaska  and  to  maintain  the 
intent  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  Nothing  more,  noth- 
ing less.  It  is  my  belief  that  we  must 
act  to  provide  flexibility  for  the  vil- 
lages in  rural  Alaska  if  the  Intent  that 
brought  us  the  settlonent  in  1971  is  to 
be  maintained. 

We  have  the  (Hvortunity  to  make 
the  Settlemoit  Act  work  better  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Alaska.  eq>ecially 
rural  villages. 

Finally.  I  wUl  restate  my  conviction 
that  removal  of  the  1991  deadlines  in 
ANG8A  is  of  great  importance  to 
future  generations  of  Alaskans  To  the 
ortent  that  groups  and  individuals 
seek  to  manipulate  legal  definitions  to 
adiieve  cmtrol  over  the  use  of  lands 
owned  by  Native  Alaskans  through  op- 
position to  1991  remedial  legislatiim. 
they  JecHiardiw  a  way  of  life  in  rural 
Alaska  which  is  a  fundamental 
strength  in  the  State. 

Alaskans  in  rural  communities  who 
have   thrived   quietly   and   privately 


good  and  bad  econmnic  times 

suffer,  yet  their  children  and 

,  wUl  if  land  ownership  is 

Dtected  for  future  generations. 

theee  reasons.  I  ivge  my  col- 

t  to  support  this  legislation 

I  yield  back  the  bal- 
'  my  time. 
Mr.jXTDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota 9ai.  Vsno]. 

Mr.;  VKNTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just 
want  ito  rise  in  support  of  this  meas- 
ure. #hich  tatrrtdeB  for  the  Alaskan 
Nattvfc  Claims  Settlement  Act. 

At  the  direction  of  the  chairman  in 
1966. 'we  held  hearings  at  Anchorage 
with  ihe  ranking  member,  the  gentle- 
man vom  Alaska  [Mr.  Youifo],  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.ISpeaker.  I  concur  that  the  opti- 
mism Iwlth  regard  to  which  the  Natives 
would  be  able  to  adapt  to  a  sort  of 
Wall  Street  environment  by  1991  was 
in  enior.  The  fact  is,  I  think,  that  we 
need  |to  continue  some  of  the  special 
protections,  scnne  of  the  special  tech- 
nical I  assistance  that  has  been  avail- 
able lito  the  future,  as  well  as  solve 
the  imae  with  regard  to  extension  of 
the  rvhts  to  those  that  did  not  have 
ownership  at  the  time  that  the  cutoff 
dates  I  occurred  in  the  initial  ANC8A 
legisliUon. 

D  1610 

So  i  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of 
the  tallL  I  know  this  is  an  Important 
measure  for  the  State  of  Alaska.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alaska, 
with  vegard  to  the  spirit  of  this  legisla- 
tion And  the  extension  of  this  1991 
date.! 

Mr.]  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  fhe  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gbat  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  Bfotion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  I  Arizona  [Bdr.  Udall]  that  the 
Hous4  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  AR.  278,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rtles  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  11  lotion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  ti  Ue. 


B*u 


DESIGNATINO    A    SEOMEaTT    OF 
MERCED  RIVER,  CA,  AS  A 
)NENT  OP  THE  NATION- 
[WIIiD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspe|id  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl 
(HJi4  317)  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Merced  River  in  Califor- 
nia SB  a  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  as 
amended. 

Ttu  Cleric  read  as  follows: 
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HJI.S17 
•iai  by  the  Senate  and  Honae  of 
Hepreaentaiivu   of  the    United  Statee   of 
America  in  Cononu  aitembled. 

I.  ogsicNAnoN  or  macaD  bitsb. 

(a)  DasnfiAnoii.— 8ecti(m  Ma)  of  the  ^Hld 
RtTOB  Act  (16  U.&C.  ia74(a))  is 

MnwiMtert  by  addins  the  f oUowIik  new  para- 
graph at  the  end: 

CAUfoaauu— The  South 
Rtver  from  tu  aouroe  (tndud- 
l^ork.  Mened  Peak  Pock, 
Fork,  and  I^rle  Pork)  In  Toeeml- 
Paik  to  tlie  Junction  with  the 
Uw  main  stem  from  Its 
tte  National  Puk  to  a  point 
at  the  town  of  Brioetours,  as 
on  a  map  entitled  'Pro- 
Rtrer,',  to  be  admlnietered  by 
of  Agriculture:  except  that 
of  the  rtver  within  tbe 
Toeeralte  National  Psrk.  the 
unit,  and  the  por- 
tlcm  of  thel  rtver  flowing  throusfa  lands  ad- 
mlnlatered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manase- 
ment  shall  pe  admtntttered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  hitettor.  ^^th  respect  to  tbe  portlooB 
of  tbe  rircr  desicnated  by  this  paragraph 
wbicb  are  within  the  boundaries  of  Toseml- 
te  Matlooal  Park,  and  the  B  Portal  Admin- 
istrative unit,  tbe  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  kbis  section  sbsll  be  fulflUed  by 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  throu^  ap- 
propriate leviskMia  to  the  seneral  manase- 
ment  plan  for  tbe  park,  and  the  boundaries, 
and  devdopment  plans  for 
need  not  be  publiabed  In  the 
.  Such  revtatena  to  the  sen- 
it  plan  for  tbe  park  shall 
development  or  use  of  park 
lands  sballjbe  undertaken  that  Is  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  designation  of  such  rtver  sec- 
menta.  Por  kbe  purposes  of  the  segment  des- 
ignated by  tbis  paragraph,  there  are  authmr- 
laed  to  be  aivropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
Interests  tnjlandt  and  for  development." 

(b)  RsstfMBsanw.— Section  3(a)  of  the 
wad  and  ISoenle  Riven  Act  (1«  nJ3.C. 
1374(a))  Is  I  amended  by  redesignsting  the 
paragrapborelatlng  to  the  Cache  La  Poudre 
River,  the  Baline  Bayou.  Black  Creek,  the 
Klickitat,  and  the  White  Salmon  as  parsr 
graphs  (S7>  through  (81),  revectively. 

8BCX.U)f 

For  the 
natural, 
wildlife  vail 
Merced  Ri 
at  the  town 
maximum 
MoClure, 
the  pro^ 
of  the  W1 


tllAINSmlOP 

of  protecting  tbe  scenic, 
recreational,  and  fish  and 
of  tbe  lower  main  stem  of  the 
California,  from  Highway  140 
of  Brioeburg  to  the  point  of 
Md  control  aUamgt  of  Lake 
ti  segment  shall  be  subject  to 
I  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  7 
and  Scenic  Rivera  Act  In  the 
as  the  other  rtver  aegmoits  re- 
ferred to  id  such  subsection  (a).  The  protec- 
tion afforded  by  this  section  shall  expire  on 
September  BO.  1993. 

SBC  X  CONSSLTATION. 

For  purposes  of  sections  1  and  3  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  con- 
sult with  tbe  appropriate  State  and  local  of- 
ficials, in^udlng  the  Mariposa  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  as  required  by  tbe 
provisions  Sf  aecUon  3(dXl)  of  tbe  Wild  and 
Scenic  Riven  Act. 

The  SPIIAKER  pro  temjMre.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gei  tlonan  f nun  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vnno]  w  11  be  recognised  for  20  min- 
utes and  :he  gentleman  fn»n  Califor- 


nia [Mr.  LsGOMABsnro]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vbmto]. 

OSmSALIXAVX 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlCB  on  the 
bill  presently  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bdr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  I^ieaker,  HJl.  317  would  desig- 
nate the  main  stem  of  the  Merced 
River  from  its  source  to  the  town  of 
Briceburg— about  82  miles— and  the 
south  fork  of  the  Merced  River  from 
its  source  to  the  Junction  with  the 
main  stem— about  43  miles— as  compo- 
nents of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  The  segment  from 
Briceburg  to  the  point  of  the  maxi- 
mum flood  control  pool  of  Lake 
McClure  would  be  protected  under  the 
provisions  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  until  September 
30, 1992. 

The  main  stem  of  the  Merced  River 
originates  in  Tosemite  National  Park 
and  flovrs  through  Yosemite  Valley. 
From  the  western  boundary  of  Tosem- 
ite VaUey  the  river  is  within  national 
forest  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
boimdaries  with  little  private  land 
along  the  river.  State  Highway  140 
psfallels  the  river  from  the  town  of 
Briceburg  upstream  to  the  Yosemite 
National  Parit  boundary,  and  park 
roads  parallel  the  river  through  Yo- 
semite Valley.  The  main  stem  of  the 
Merced  River  offers  excellent  fishing 
for  its  entire  length,  spectacular  sce- 
nery in  the  more  wild  reaches,  and  an 
outstanding  and  heavily  used  recrea- 
tion resource  in  the  area  of  easy  acces- 
sibility. 

The  south  fork  of  the  Merced  River 
also  has  its  source  in  Yosemite  Nation- 
al Park  and  flows  through  the  park 
for  about  25  miles  before  entering  na- 
tional forest  lands  near  the  village  of 
Wawona.  The  river  is  wholly  within 
the  Iwundary  of  the  Sierra  National 
Forest  until  it  Joins  with  the  main 
stem  23  miles  downstream. 

The  nationwide  rivers  inventory  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior rated  the  south  fork  of  the 
Merced  as  having  more  outstandingly 
remarkable  values  than  any  other 
C^tlifomia  river.  The  upper  river  is  lo- 
cated in  a  glaciated  gorge  and  has  nu- 
merous pools  and  cascades.  The  lower 
river  falls  riM^idly  through  heavily  for- 
ested areas  and  has  a  growing  use  by 
rafters,  hikers,  and  fishermen.  The 
river  has  an  excellent  native  trout 
fishery  and  is  a  critical  area  habitat 
for  deer,  black  bear,  cougar,  and  other 
wildlife.  There  are  several  rare  plant 
q>ecle8  found  along  the  river. 


Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcmn- 
mlttee  on  National  Paries  and  Public 
Lands  on  March  5.  1987.  and  the  bill 
was  favorably  reported,  with  an 
amendment,  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  March 
18, 1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my 
friend  and  colleague  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  Tomr  Coxlho,  for  his  dili- 
gence and  hard  work  in  crafting  this 
bill  to  protect  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful rivers  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains from  adverse  development  that 
would  forever  destroy  this  remarkable 
stream.  His  commitjnent  to  environ- 
mental concerns  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
today  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  support  of  HJl.  317. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  BJR 
317,  to  designate  117  miles  of  the  main 
stem  and  south  fork  of  the  Merced 
River  in  California  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 

The  headwaters  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  both  segments  are  within 
Yosemite  National  PariL.  Both  seg- 
ments also  flow  through  national 
forest  lands,  which  are  a  part  of  the 
Sierra  and  Stanislaus  National  For- 
ests. Approximately  17  miles  of  the 
river  flows  through  designated  wilder- 
ness. 

In  addition  to  the  wild  and  scenic 
designation,  H.R.  317  would  establish 
a  5-year  water  development  moratori- 
um, rather  than  wild  and  scenic  desig- 
nation, for  an  additional  8  miles  of  the 
main  stem  of  the  Merced  River  to 
allow  the  local  county  adequate  time 
to  examine  possible  future  water  re- 
sources for  the  area.  While  the  wUd 
and  scenic  designation  included  in 
H.R.  317  would  preclude  licensing  of  a 
pending  hydroelectric  project  on  the 
main  stem  of  the  Meroed,  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  project  is  necessary  to 
meet  current  energy  demands  of  the 
area.  In  addition,  the  National  Paik 
Service  has  expressed  concern  regard- 
ing the  project's  potential  adverse  ef- 
fects on  Yosemite  National  Park  and 
the  EH  Portal  administrative  site. 

The  Merced  River  was  identified  as  a 
potential  wild  and  scenic  river  in  the 
1982  nationwide  rivers  inventory  by 
the  National  Park  Service.  In  addition, 
it  was  recommended  for  designation 
by  the  Forest  Service  in  the  draft  plan 
and  environmental  impact  statement 
for  the  Sierra  National  Forest  com- 
pleted in  September  1986.  The  river 
and  corridor  receive  substantial  recre- 
ation use,  including  rafting,  hiking, 
camping,  and  picnicking.  Finally,  HJt. 
317  would  not  affect  private  lands. 
There  is  very  littie  private  land  within 
the  river  corridor  and  the  Federal 


managing  agencies  have  indicated  that 
an  aggressive  land  acquisition  policy  is 
unnecessary. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  subcommittee  chairman. 
Mr.  Vbhto,  and  Mr.  Coblho.  the  pri- 
mary author,  siq>port  HJt.  317  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
distinguished  majority  whip,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  C0B.H0], 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Just  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  J(rin 
with  us  in  support  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  considering  leg- 
iatation  to  designate  sn  importsnt  river  in  my 
dMrict  tbe  Morcod.  as  s  wM  snd  soanie  river. 
For  everyone  who  has  had  tiw  opportunKy  to 
visit  YosemKe  National  PwK  they  have  been 
iortunats  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  Merced 

This  rivsr  begins  in  the  part(,  travels  down 
past  the  town  of  El  Portal,  through  Mwlposa 
County  arKi  on  to  Lake  MoCiure.  As  K  wsn- 
ders  atong  its  path,  one  gels  s  ctoas  look  at 
the  high  granite  walls  in  the  canyon  ttwl  sur- 
round the  river.  Rare  t)irds  snd  otttor  forms  of 
wMdHfe  sre  often  seen  on  ttw  river's  stwras 
and  many  varieties  of  plsnts  snd  flowers  csn 
be  found  slong  the  baHa. 

While  the  scenery  is  something  to  admire, 
ttie  river  often  a  number  of  recreational  op- 
portunities to  thousands  each  year.  I  have 
t)een  fortunate  eraugh  to  raft  Itvough  tlw 
white  water  of  ttie  Meroed  during  tfwsumn«8r 
months.  I  want  otfwn  to  be  able  to  have  ti<e 
same  experierx^,  and  to  be  able  to  use  the 
fiver  for  ftNdng,  fishing,  stkI  swimming. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  we  need  to  pass 
this  bin  is  to  stop  s  proposed  hydroeleclric 
project  that  threatens  ttw  river.  Tbe  project  is 
planned  for  the  very  gateway  to  Yoeemito  Na- 
tional Parte,  and  would  substantially  reduce  ttw 
Itow  of  ttte  river.  The  berwfits  of  the  project 
are  questiorwble,  and  ttwra  are  very  fow 
people  In  Mariposs  County  who  support  it 

H.R.  317  wouW  place  spproidmalety  125 
mUes  of  tf>e  main  stem  snd  South  Fortt  of  ttw 
Merced  within  the  Naltonal  Wid  snd  Scenic 
Riven  System.  A  moratorium  on  development 
\Mould  be  placed  on  the  towsr  part  of  ttie  main 
stem  from  Briceburg  to  Bagby.  This  moraftofi- 
um  is  intended  to  give  officials  of  Msripossl 
County  sn  opportunity  to  explore  poasiils 
wster  options  for  Vne  future. 

I  sppreciate  the  support  offered  t>y  ttie 
cfiairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Vehto.  in 
moving  H.R.  317  eariy  in  ttw  seestoa  I  hope 
thst  our  actions  will  sfww  our  ctMren  and 
grandcfiHdren  ttwt  Congress  was  commlHsd 
to  preserving  part  of  s  beautiful  river  so  ttwt 
they  too  can  en^oy  what  we  find  so  worttiy  of 
protection  today. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentionan  from  California  [Mr. 
I^hmah]. 

Mr.  LEIHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  want  to  congratulate  all 
the  Members  involved  in  bringing  it  to 
the  floor. 
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Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Eto>eaker.  I  yield 
myi^  taOi  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  sneaker,  this  meuure  is  yet  an- 
other important  stq>  in  iveservlng  and 
protecting  our  rtver  reeoiuxxs  within 
the  policy  outline  of  the  wild  and 
aoenlc  rivers  lawa.  Rivers  are  under 
enormous  pressure,  and  we  must  as 
poUcymakeia  strive  to  act  lest  we  see 
Irrational  development  and  irreversi- 
ble actions  which  speU  the  loss  of 
these  fracUe  natural  river  systems. 
The  Merced  River  certainly  is  a  mag- 
nificent reaouroe.  Our  conmlttee  visit 
in  198S  was  a  real  eye  opener  for  me 
and.  I  think,  for  some  other  Members. 
Of  oouiae.  that  action  has  led  to  the 
introduction  of  azKl  the  fostering  of 
the  legidation  before  us  today.  Posi- 
tive action  by  this  Congress  is  Justified 
and  necessary. 

Mr.  apeuker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
queetion  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentieman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
VtaROl  that  the  House  suqiend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bOl.  HJl.  317.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  saspeaieA  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DEFENSE  TECHNICAL 
CORRECTIONS  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  FOOUETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bm  (HJl.  1783)  to  make  technical 
corrections  in  certain  defense-related 
laws,  as  amended. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  1783 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repnaentativei   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

aaCnON  1. 8HOR  TRLB 

This  Act  may  be  died  m  the  "Defense 
Technical  CcHrecUons  Act  of  1987". 
SK.  t.  ■amoNCBS  to  wra  congrsss  laws 

For  purpom  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Tbe  tenn  "Oefenae  Authorization  Act" 
means  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
atlon  Act.  1987  (dtvlsion  A  of  Public  Law 
M-a«l:  100  Stat.  3816  et  aeq.). 

(2)  The  term  "Defense  Appropriations 
Act"  means  the  Departmoit  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriattom  Act.  1987  (as  contained  in  iden- 
tical form  in  section  101(c)  of  Public  Law 
99-800  (100  Stat.  1783-82  et  seq.)  and  section 
101(e)  of  PubUc  lAW  99-591  (100  SUt.  3341- 
83  et  aeq.)). 

(3)  The  term  "Defense  Acquisition  Im- 
provement Act"  means  title  X  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act  and  title  IX  of  the 
Defense  AuthmlnUion  Act  (as  designated 
by  the  amendment  made  by  section  3(5)). 
Any  reference  in  this  Act  to  the  Defense  Ac- 
qulaltion  Improvement  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  reference  to  each  such  tiUe. 
sac  I.  ncHNicAL  coaaacnoNs  to  dipknsb  au- 

TaOBOAHON  ACT 

The  Defense  Authorinttlon  Act  is  amend- 
ed as  foUows: 
(1)  Section  334(c)  is  amoided— 


(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"addOag  at  the  end"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereef  "inserting  after  section  2363";  and 

(B)  in  paragn4>h  (2),  by  striking  out 
"addiag  at  the  end"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to 
secUoi)  3383". 

(3)  Section  602(b)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"of  section  1006"  after  "SubaecUon  (])". 

(3)  Sections  643(a)  and  644(a)  are  amend- 
ed by  Striking  out  "such  title"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,*". 

(4)  6ecUon  651(aK2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing oin  "or*  before  "the  following". 

(5)  The  title  heading  preceding  section  900 
is  am^ded  by  striking  out  "TITLE  IV"  and 
inserdng  in  lieu  thereof  'TITLE  IX". 

(6)  Section  1343(aXl)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  775  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 1502])"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"section  774". 

(7)  Section  1343(aX23)  is  amended  by 
strikiag  out  "Section  515S(c)"  and  inserting 
in  Ue4  thereof  "Section  515(Kc)  (as  redesig- 
natedby  secUcm  S14(aX2)  of  Public  Law  99- 
433  )"4 

(8)  Section  1343(aX2S)  is  amended  by  in- 
sertins  "(as  added  by  section  806(b)  of 
Publit  Law  99-399)  after  "Section  1051(d)". 

(0)  IBectlon  1355  is  amended  by  strildng 
out  'subsections"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection". 

(10)  Section  1404(cX3)  is  amended  by 
striklttg  out  "clause  (2)  or  (3)"  and  inserting 
in  Ilea  thereof  "clause  (1)  or  (3)". 

SBC  t^  TECHNICAL  OORKECnONS  TO  DEFENSE  AP- 
1  PEOPRIATIONS  ACT 

(a)  (patmxht  Date  for  Pat  amd  Allow- 
AHCX&— (1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  9103  of 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(31  Section  1466(a)  of  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code  (as  amended  by  section  661(b) 
of  ttig  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1987  (PubUc  Law  99-661)),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'paid  tliat  month 
to'  In  paragraphs  (IXB)  and  (2XB)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  'accrued  for  that 
mont|i  by'.". 

(2)  I  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  is 
ameiided— 

(A)|by  striking  out  "Section  1013"  and  In- 
sertUg  in  Ueu  thereof  "Section  1014";  and 

(B)  by  strllElnK  out  "subsection  (a),  and 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (b)" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "paragn4>h  (1) 
and  redesignated  by  section  8(bX2)  of  the 
Defense  Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1987, 
and  the  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(3),".| 

(b)|C:LKUCAi.  AMKHDiiKirT.— Section  909(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
befose  "Chapter  139". 

SEC  4  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  DEFENSE  AC- 
I  QUISmON  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

The  Defense  Acquisition  Improvement 
Act  i$  amended  as  f  oUows: 

(DJSection  906(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  rsubsection  (b)"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"sec^TOi  2437(c)  of  tiUe  10,  United  States 
Codel  (as  added  by  subsection  (aXl))". 

(2)!  Section  008(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '"this  section"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
ther^f  "subsections  (a)  and  (b)". 

(3)' Section  909  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 2364  (as  added  by  section  234)"  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "by 
adding  at  the  end";  and 

(B  \  by  striking  out  "by  adding  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  3364  (as  added  by 
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section  384)"  in  subsection  (aX2)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "by  adding  at  the  end". 

(4)  SecUan  926(aX2)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "of  max  title"  after  "chv>ter  137". 

(5)  SecU^  933(d)  Is  repealed. 

(6)  Seetian  954(aX2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  971"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  951". 

SBC  (.  CONtnUCnON  OF  DVPUCATB  AUTHOEIZA. 
{TKW    AND    APPROPBUTION     PROVI- 
SIONS 
(a)  RXTU  POR  CORSTRUCnOH  OP  DXTFUCATI 

PROvuiomi.— (1)  In  applying  the  provisions 
of  PubUc  Laws  99-500,  99-591,  and  99-661 
described  i  i  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  the  ii  lentical  provisions  of  those  pubUc 
laws  ref en  ed  to  in  such  paragraph  shaU  be 
treated  as  having  been  enacted  only  once, 
and 

(B)  in  ex  Bcuting  to  the  United  States  Code 
and  other  statutes  of  the  United  States  the 
amendments  made  by  such  Identical  provi- 
sions, such  amendments  stiaU  be  executed 
so  as  to  appear  only  once  in  the  law  as 
amended. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  appUes  with  respect  to 
the  proviaons  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act  I  and  the  Defense  Authorization 
Act  (as  amended  by  sections  3.  4,  S.  and 
10(a))  referred  to  across  from  each  other  in 
the  foUowlng  table: 


SecUon  101 
of  Public  r 
99-600 

TlUeX 
Sec  9133 
8ec90*«(b)^ 
Sec  9115 


[O 


SecUon  101(c) 

of  PubUc  Law 

99-591 

'nuez 

Sec  9133 
Sec.  903«(b) 
Sec  9116 


Division  A  of 

Public  Law  99- 

661 

'nueix 

Sec  533 
Sec.  1303 
Sec.  1311 


(b)  Ruix  poa  Datx  OP  Ehactmxht.— (1) 
The  date  4f  the  enactment  of  the  provisions 
of  law  listed  in  the  middle  column,  and  in 
the  right-hand  column,  of  the  table  in  sub- 
section (ai(2)  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  October 
18,  1986  [the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
PubUc  Lai  9»-500). 

(2)  Any  reference  in  a  provision  of  law  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  to  "the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act"  shaU  be  treated 
as  a  refer^ce  to  October  18. 1986. 

SEC  7.  TBCklNICAL  AND  CLERICAL  AMENDMENTS 
j  TOTTFLE  16,  UNTTED  STATES  CODE 

(a)  TanmcAL  ams  Clauptiho  Amkhd- 
MEHTS.— Title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  as  f  oUows: 

(1)  Sect^n  138(c)  (as  amended  by  section 
903(cX4)  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Im- 
provement Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"to  the  Secretary"  and  aU  that  foUows  and 
inserting  n  Ueu  thereof  "to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition  and  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  Such  comments  as  the  Secretary 
may  wish  to  make  on  the  report.". 

(2)  Section  867(gXl)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "taie  Director,  Judge  Advocate  Divi- 
sion. Headquarters,  United  States  Marine 
Corps"  ud  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
Staff  Ju(He  Advocate  to  the  Commandant 
of  the  Mwine  Corps". 

(3)  The 'second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  1466  as  in  effect  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act  is 
hereby  roenacted  as  a  flush  sentence  at  the 
end  of  su^  subsection. 

(4)  Sect^n  232(Ka)  (as  amended  by  section 
953(a)  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Improve- 
ment Act)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "Federal  funds"  in 
paragraph  (2XA)  the  foUowing:  "(other 
than  an  kem  or  process  developed  under  a 


contract  or  subcontract  to  which  regula- 
tions under  section  9(JX2)  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  (15  UJ3.C.  638(JX2))  apply)"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  the  United  SUtes 
in  technical  data  pertaining  to  an  item  or 
procea  developed  entirely  or  In  part  with 
Federal  funds"  in  paragraph  (2XOXU)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "in  technical  data 
otherwise  accorded  to  the  United  States 
under  such  regulations". 

(6XA)  Section  2321  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 953(b)  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Im- 
provement Act)  Is  amended— 

(i)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
througli  (f)  as  subsection  (e)  through  (h), 
respectjveiy;  and 

(U)  hy  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  insiirting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(a)  Contracts  Covrrxd  bt  Sbctioh.— 
This  section  applies  to  any  contract  for  sup- 
pUes  or  services  entered  into  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  Includes  provisions  for 
the  deUvery  of  technical  data. 

"(b)  Contractor  Jdstipicatioh  for  Ri- 
STRicnoNs.— A  contract  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  provide  that  a  contractor  under 
the  ccMitract  and  any  subcontractor  imder 
the  contract  at  any  tier  shaU  be  prepared  to 
furnish  to  the  contracting  officer  a  written 
Justification  for  any  use  or  release  restric- 
tion (as  defhied  in  subsection  (D)  asserted 
by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor. 

"(c)  Rzvixw  OP  RasTHicnoHS.— (1)  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  ensure  that  there 
is  a  thorough  review  of  the  appropriateness 
of  any  use  or  release  restriction  asserted 
with  respect  to  technical  data  by  a  contrac- 
tor or  subcontractor  at  any  tier  under  a  con- 
tract subject  to  this  section. 

"(2)  The  review  of  an  asserted  use  or  re- 
lease restriction  under  paragraph  (1)  shaU 
lie  conducted  before  the  end  of  the  three- 
year  period  beginning  on  tbe  later  of — 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  final  payment  is 
made  on  the  contract  under  which  the  tech- 
nical data  is  required  to  be  deUvered;  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  technical  data 
is  deUvered  under  the  contract. 

"(d)  C^hallxhcss  to  RESTRicnoire.— (1) 
The  Secretary  of  I>efense  may  challenge  a 
use  or  release  restriction  asserted  with  re- 
spect to  technical  data  by  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  at  any  tier  under  a  contract 
subject  to  this  section  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that^ 

"(A)  reasonable  grounds  exist  to  question 
the  current  validity  of  the  asserted  restric- 
tion; and 

"(B)  the  continued  adherance  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  asserted  restriction 
would  make  it  Impracticable  to  procure  the 
item  to  which  the  technical  daU  pertain 
competitively  at  a  later  time. 

"(2XA)  A  chaUenge  to  an  asserted  use  or 
release  restriction  may  not  be  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  after  the  end  of  the  three- 
year  period  described  in  subparagraph  (B) 
uiUess  the  technical  daU  involved— 
"(1)  are  pubUdy  available: 
"(U)  have  been  furnished  to  the  United 
SUtes  without  restriction;  or 

"(Ul)  have  been  otherwise  made  available 
without  restriction. 

"(B)  The  three-year  period  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  is  the  three-year  period 
beginning  on  the  later  of — 

"(1)  the  date  on  which  final  payment  is 
made  on  the  contract  imder  which  the  tech- 
nical daU  are  required  to  be  deUvered;  or 

"(U)  the  date  on  which  the  technical  daU 
are  deUvered  under  the  contract. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  chaUenges  an  assert- 
ed use  or  release  restriction  under  para- 


graph (1),  the  Secretary  shall  provide  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  challenge  to  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor  asserting  the  restriction. 
Any  such  notice  shaU— 

"(A)  sUte  the  specific  grounds  for  chal- 
lenging the  asserted  restriction; 

"(B)  require  a  response  within  60  days  Jus- 
tif  jring  the  current  vaUdity  of  the  asserted 
restriction;  and 

"(C)  sUte  that  evidence  of  a  Justification 
described  in  paragraph  (4)  may  be  submit- 
ted. 

"(4)  It  Is  a  Justification  of  an  averted  use 
or  release  restriction  chaUenged  under  para- 
graph (1)  that,  within  the  three-year  period 
preceding  the  challenge  to  the  restriction, 
the  Department  of  Defense  vaUdated  a  re- 
striction identical  to  the  asserted  restriction 
If- 

"(A)  such  validation  occurred  after  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  vaUdated  restriction  under  this 
paragraph;  and 

"(B)  the  vaUdated  restriction  was  asserted 
by  the  same  contractor  or  subcontractor  (or 
a  licensee  of  such  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor).". 

(B)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  (as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (AXD)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "If  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  asserting  a  restriction  subject 
to  this  section"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Tna  FOR  Contractors  to  Sdbmit  Justifi- 
CATiONS.— If  a  contractor  or  subcontractor 
asserting  a  use  or  release  restriction". 

(C)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  secti<m  (as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (AXD)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)  Upon"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "Drcisioh  Bt  Cohtsaci^ 
DIG  Oppicrr.— (1)  Upon";  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)"  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "subsection  (dX3)". 

(D)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  (as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (AXD)  is 
amended  by  inserUng  "Clkoo.—"  after 
"(g)". 

(E)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  (as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (AXD)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "Rights  and  LuBnjTT 
Upon  Pdiai.  Disposition.—"  after  "(h)"; 

(U)  by  striking  out  "the  restriction  on  the 
right  of  the  United  SUtes  to  use  such  tech- 
nical daU"  in  the  matter  in  paragraph  (1) 
preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  use  or  release  restriction"; 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "on  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  use  the  technical  daU"  in 
paragraph  (IX  A); 

(tv)  by  striking  out  ",  as  appropriate,"  in 
paragraph  (IXB)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "asserting  the  restriction";  and 

(V)  by  striking  out  "the  restriction  on  the 
right  of  the  United  SUtes  to  use  such  tech- 
nical daU"  in  the  matter  in  paragraph  (2) 
preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  use  or  release  restriction". 

(O)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(i)  Use  or  Rklrask  Rrstriction  Dx- 
piHXD.— In  this  section,  the  term  'use  or  re- 
lease restriction',  with  respect  to  technical 
daU  deUvered  to  the  United  SUtes  under  a 
contract  subject  to  this  section,  means  a  re- 
striction by  the  contractor  on  the  right  of 
the  United  States— 

"(1)  to  use  such  technical  data;  or 

"(2)  to  release  or  disclose  such  technical 
daU  to  persons  outside  the  Oovemment  or 
permit  the  use  of  such  technical  daU  by 
persons  outside  the  Government.". 

(6)  SecUcm  3333(b)  ta  amended  by  striking 
out  "two  years"  and  aU  that  foUows  and  in- 


serting in  lieu  thereof  "on  January  17. 
1987". 

(7XA)  Section  3338  (as  added  by  sectlan 
954(a)  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Improve- 
ment Act)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXl)— 

(I)  by  strilcing  out  "technical  daU  to  a 
person  requesting  such  a"  and  tnaertiiig  in 
Ueu  thereof  "such  technical  daU  to  the 
person  requesting  the";  and 

(II)  by  strildng  out  "search  and  duplica- 
tion" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "search, 
dupUcation,  and  review": 

(U)  by  striking  out  "Oispoonoii  or 
Costs"  In  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Crxditiiig  op  Rboipts":  and 

(Ul)  by  striking  out  "section  553(aK4XA)" 
in  subsection  (cX3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  553(aX4XAXUl)". 

(BXD  The  heading  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"2328.  RdcsM  of  teclwieal  data  mmket  rnetem 
of  InfuiislliMi  Act:  recvrery  at  eoeta'*. 
(U)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  137  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"3338.  Release  of  technical  daU  under  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act:  recov- 
ery of  costs.". 

(8)  The  heading  of  chapter  138  is  amended 
to  read  as  f  oUowc 

"CHAPTBM  13»-A(X)UI8ITION  AND  CB088- 
SERVICING  AGBEEMENTS  WTIH  NATO 
ALLIES  AND  OTHER  C»UNTiUES'. 

(9)  SecUon  2364(c)  (as  added  by  section 
334(c)  of  the  Defense  Authort>ati<m  Act)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  decbdon"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
decision"; 

(B)  by  strUUng  out  "[al/[the]  selection  by 
an  appropriate  official  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  of"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "the  decision  by  an  ap- 
propriate official  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense selecting":  and 

(C)  by  strildng  out  "approval  by  an  appro- 
priate official  of  the  Deiwrtment  of  Defense 
for"  in  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "the  decision  by  an  appnH>riate  offi- 
cial of  the  Department  of  Defease  approv- 
ing". 

(10)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3036  (as 
amended  by  section  033  of  PubUc  Law  99- 
663)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  designating  the  first  sentence  as 
paragnwhd); 

(B)  by  designating  the  second  sentoioe  as 
paragraph  (2);  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "United  States"  and  all 
that  foUows  in  such  subsection  and  inaert- 
Ing  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"United  States  or  to  a  State  or  poUtical  sub- 
division of  a  State.  The  Chief  of  Engineers 
may  provide  any  part  of  those  services  by 
contract.  Services  may  be  provided  to  a 
State,  or  to  a  poUtical  subdivision  of  a  State, 
only  If— 

"(A)  the  wo^  to  be  undertaken  on  behalf 
of  non-Federal  InteresU  involves  Federal  as- 
sistance and  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  providing  Fedoral  aiwistanrp  for  the 
work  does  not  object  to  the  provislan  of 
services  by  the  CThief  of  Engineers;  and 

"(B)  the  services  are  provided  on  a  relm- 
bxirsable  basis.". 

(b)  BCajor  Dspsmx  Aoquumoii  Pro- 
grams.—Chapter  144  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  section  101(a)  of 
the  Ooldwater-Nichols  Department  of  De- 
fense ReorganlsaUon  Act  of  1986  (Public 
lAW  99-433))  is  amended  as  foUows: 
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(1)  "nie  headinc  of  mcta  chapter  is  unend- 
•d  to  raid  aa  f oDowa: 

-OUPRB  144-aUJ<»  DBnENSB 
AOqmmON  PBOGBAMS''. 
<IXA)  Such  ebaptar  la  amended  by  inaert- 
tnc  after  the  table  of  aeetionB  the  f oUowing 


'VMM. 


"In  thla  chapter,  the  term  'major  defenae 
noquialtlaB  prociam'  mwena  a  Department 
of  Detenae  aeoulattion  program  that  ia  not  a 
highly  aHMttlre  riamlflert  program  <as  deter- 
mined br  the  Secretary  of  Defenae)  and— 

"(1)  that  la  rtftgnatert  by  the  Secretary  of 
Daf anae  aa  a  aaajor  defenae  aciqulaltton  pro- 


"(S)  that  la  eaMmated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Daftaae  to  require  an  eventual  total  ex- 
pandltuie  for  raaaarch,  devdopment.  teat, 
and  evahiatlon  of  mote  than  $900,000,000 
(baaed  on  fiaeal  year  IMO  eonatant  doUara) 
or  an  eventual  total  expenditure  for  pro- 
euraMDt  of  mote  than  $1,000,000,000 
(baaed  on  flaoal  year  19M  constant  dol- 
lars).". 

(B)  The  table  (rf  aeetkna  at  the  hf»""«"g 
of  the  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting 
befbre  the  Item  rdatlng  to  aecUon  2431  the 
f oDowtaig  new  ItflBL- 
"SUO.  Major  defenae  aoqulaltion  program 


(5)  Section  34S3  (aa  redealgnated  by  aec- 
tioa  lOl(aXS)  of  the  CKddwater-Nlchols  De- 
partment of  Defenae  Reorganlmtlon  Act  of 
IMS  (Public  IMW  t»-4S3»,  Is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  re- 
paragraphs  (3),  (3).  and  (4)  as 
(1).  (3).  and  (3),  reapecUvely; 

and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "programed"  each 
plaee  auch  term  appears  in  subsection  (aX3), 
aa  re«tiiaignatert  by  subparagraph  (A),  and 
iuaeiUug  in  Ueu  thereof  "programmed". 

(4)  Section  a433(aXl)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  lOl(aXS)  of  the  Ooldwater-Nichols 
Department  of  Defenae  Reorganlmtlon  Act 
of  1M6  (Public  Law  M-433)),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(1)  'Major  defmse  acquisition 
program',  'program"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(1)  llie  toms  'program". 

(t)  Section  34S4(b)  (as  redesignated  by 
aeetlan  lOKaXS)  of  the  Ooldwater-Nichols 
Dqjartment  of  Defenae  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1M6  (PuUic  Law  9»-433)  and  amended  by 
aection  IMS  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authovteatlon  Act.  108T  (division  A  of 
Public  Law  M-«61))  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  by  redeaignating  paragraphs  (3).  (3), 
and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (1).  (3).  and  (3).  re- 
spectively. 

(6)  Section  3436  (as  added  by  section 
904(a)  of  the  Defenae  Acquisition  Improve- 
ment Act)  is  amwidert  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (c). 

(7)  Section  343«(dX3)  (aa  added  by  section 
OOKaXl)  of  the  Defenae  Acquisition  Im- 
provement Act)  Is  amended  by  insoting  a 
comma  after  "In  thla  aubaection". 

(8)  Section  3437(aXl)  (as  added  oy  section 
900(aXl)  of  the  Defenae  Acquisition  Im- 
provement Act)  is  amended  by  strildng  out 
"aubaection  (b)"  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "subsection  (c)". 

(9XA)  Section  830«a  of  UUe  10.  United 
Statea  Code,  is  transferred  to  the  end  of 
such  diapter  144.  redesignated  as  section 
343$.  and  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "program."  in  subaec- 
tion  (dXl)  and  aU  that  follows  in  that  sub- 
and  tnserttog  in  Ueu  thereof  "pro- 
;and 


(U)  |t>y  striking  out  "section  3432(aXlXB)" 
both  jplaoes  it  appears  in  subsection  (dX3) 
and  (inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "aection 
2430(3)". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
diapter  137  of  such  title  is  transferred  to 
the  e^d  of  the  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning af  chapter  144  of  such  title  and  revlaed 
to  reflect  the  redeslgnation  of  such  section 
madelby  subparagraph  (A). 

<C)  pLBUCAL  AMD  COHFOKMIHO  C:^OSS-Rir- 

BKSK^  Ammnairrs.— (1)  The  tables  of 
chapiters  at  the  beginning  of  subtitle  A.  and 
at  the  beginning  of  part  IV  of  subtitle  A.  of 
UUe  ^10.  United  SUtes  Code,  are  each 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  item  In  each  such 
table  relating  to  chapter  138  and  Inserting 
in  Ue«  thereof  the  following: 

"138.  Acquisition  and  Cross-Servic- 
ii^  Agreements  with  NATO 
Ames  and  Other  Countriea 2341": 

(B)  i>y  striking  out  the  item  in  each  such 
table  relating  to  chapter  144  and  inserting 
in  Uev  thereof  the  following: 

"144. '  Ifojor    Defense    Acquisition 

Ptograms 2430"; 

and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "2701"  in  the  item  re- 
latini  to  chapter  161  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
there  »f  "2721". 

(2)  Sections  138(aX2XB)  and  1821(3)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code  (as  amended  by 
section  U(Kg)  of  PubUc  Law  »9-433).  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "section 
2432(4x1)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

in  2430". 

linrxD  States  Coob  Citatiors.— Title 

ited  States  Code,  is  further  amended 

iws: 

ion  113(eK2)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
f03(b)  of  the  Ooldwater-Nichols  De- 
partment of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of 
1086  g>ubUc  Law  99-433;  100  SUt.  1075))  ia 
amenlted  by  inserting  "(50  U.S.C.  404a)" 
after  "National  Security  Act  of  1947". 

(2)  Section  2208(i)(3)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(22  U.S.C.  2778)"  after  "section  38 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act". 

(3)  Section  2304  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(41  U.S.C.  403  note)"  in 
subsections  (aKlKA)  and  (gXl)  after  "Com- 
petition in  Contracting  Act  of  1984":  and 

(B)  iby  inserting  "(41  U.8.C.  416)"  in  sub- 
secUcti  (fXlXC)  after  "Office  of  Federal 
Proeinement  PoUcy  Act". 

(4)  Section  2318  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(41  U.8.C.  418(a))"  in 
subsection  (aMl)  after  "Policy  Act"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "(41  U.S.C.  418(b).  (c))"  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  after  "PoUcy  Act";  and 

(C)  by  Inaerting  "(41  U.S.C.  419)"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  after 
"PoUey  Act"; 

(5)  Section  2319  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(15  UJ3.C.  637(bX7))"  in 
subsection  (cX4)  after  "the  SmaU  Business 
Act";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "(15  U.S.C.  632)"  in  sub- 
section (dK2)  after  "the  Small  Business 
Act".  1 

(6)  Bection  3664(aX3)  is  amended  by  in- 
sertii^  "App."  after  "46  VS.C". 

(e)  Duflicatx  Sktiom  I^csioRAXioirs.- 
TiUe  1 10,  United  States  Code,  is  further 
ameniled  as  f oUows: 

(IXA)  Section  1051.  as  added  by  section 
806(bKl)  of  PubUc  Law  99-399  and  amended 
by  sep^on  1343(aX2S)  of  the  Defense  Au- 
thorisation Act.  is  redesignated  as  section 
1032  gnd  is  transferred  within  chapter  53  to 
appear  immediately  after  section  1031. 
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(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  iMglnning 
of  chapter  53  la  amended— 

(1)  t^  In  lerting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  101 H  the  foUowing  new  item: 

'1033.  Dignity  and  death  compensation: 
dependenta  of  memliers  held  as 
captivea.";  and 
(U)  by  staking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
second  section  1051. 

(2)  Section  1095.  as  added  by  section 
806(cXl)  0^  Public  Law  99-399.  is  redeaignAt- 
ed  aa  sectlnn  1005a.  and  the  item  relating  to 
that  section  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  55  is  amended  to  re- 
flect such  redeslgnation. 

(3)  Section  2810,  as  added  by  section 
315(a)  of  (he  Defenae  Authorization  Act,  is 
redealgnatfed  as  section  3811,  and  the  item 
relating  to  that  section  in  the  table  of  sec- 
tions at  tne  beginning  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  IS  is  revised  to  reflect  that  redeslg- 
nation.     I 

(f)  RiraiziicBB  TO  Rbal  Estatb  MmoR 
Comwnmcnon  AMOUirr.— Title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  fiulher  amended  as  followa: 

(1)  Sections  2233a(aX2XBXUXn). 
280«(cXl),  and  2861(bX6)  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "specified  by  la^'  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "specified  by  section 
2805(aX2)  of  this  title". 

(2)  Secti  m  2853  is  amended— 

(A)  by  s<  riking  out  "the  amount  specified 
by  law  as  Ihe  mayimnm  amount  for  a  minor 
miUtary  Construction  project'  the  first 
place  such  term  spears  in  subsection  (aXl) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  minor 
project  calling  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(f))";         ] 

(B)  by  siriking  out  "the  amount  specified 
by  law  as  (he  maximum  amount  for  a  minor 
miUtary  opnstruction  project"  each  place 
such  term  appears  (other  than  as  specified 
in  subparagraph  (A))  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "H»e  minor  project  ceiling"; 

(C)  by  I  striking  out  "such  mitTtniitm 
amount"  lK>th  places  it  appears  in  sutisec- 
tion  (b)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
amount  of  such  celling";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
new  subseetion: 

"(f)  In  I  this  section,  the  term  'minor 
project  ceiing'  means  the  amount  specified 
by  secUon  2805(aX2)  of  this  tiUe  as  the 
maximum  amount  for  a  minor  miUtary  con- 
struction riroject.". 

(g)  IirrnRAL  Cross-Rkrhzncb.- Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  further  amended  as 
foUows:      I 

(1)  Section  2313(dXl)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Section  2306(f)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  theredf  "section  2306a". 

(2)  Sectibn  2343(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "2306Cr),"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"section  2306a.". 

(3)  Sectipn  8062(e)  (as  amended  by  section 
110(gX10)  of  the  PubUc  Law  99-433)  is 
amended  liy  striking  out  "section  114"  and 
inserting  1)  \  Ueu  thereof  "aection  115". 

(h)  RacsxHcxs  TO  IimurAL  RKvnrna 
Code  or  lf54— (1)  The  foUowlng  sections  of 
title  10,  Uttlted  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986":  sections  1403. 
1408(aX4XD).  1451(eX4XBHU).  and 

2401(dXlXB). 

(2XA)  The  heading  of  section  1403  of  such 
title  is  amt  inded  to  read  as  f oUows: 


"1 14*3.  Di^abUity 
latemal 


retired  pay: 
CBOC  Code  or  198C 


(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
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dbMpber  71  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 

as  follows: 

"1403.    DtaabOlty    retired    pay:    treatment 

under  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  19M.". 
(1)  Bmcimbr  Dan  RatmmjB.-Tltle  10. 
United  Statea  Code,  is  further  amended  as 

fOllOWK 

(1)  Sections  101(44).  101(45).  and  191(b) 
are  "»«~««»^  by  striking  out  "the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Ooldwater-Nicbola  De- 
partment of  Defense  Reorganliatlon  Act  of 
1986"  and  inaeiting  in  Ueu  thereof  "October 
1  19M'* 

'(3)  Section  708(dXl)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section"  and  tawertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 19  19M" 

(3)  Seetlan'sOSKa)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "beginning  with  the  calendar  year 
1966" 

(4)  Section  3319(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  De- 
fense Procurement  Reform  Act  of  1964"  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  and  Inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  19. 1964.". 

(J)     CAnXAUZATIOII.     PnCTOATIOII.     Cxc. 

AMBfmnna.-'nUe  10.  United  Statea  Code, 
is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subaectlon  (f)  of  section  114  (as  added 
by  seetkm  106(d)  of  the  Defense  Authorim- 
tlon  Act)  Is  redesignated  as  subsection  (e). 

(2)  Section  116(bXlXBXvli)  (as  added  by 
section  413(3)  of  the  Defense  Authorintim 
Act)  is  "'««~i»Ki  by  striking  out  "members" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Members". 

(3)  Section  1306(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "dauae  (1)"  and 
"dauae  (3)."  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"paragraph  (1)"  and  "paragraph  (3),",  re- 
spectively; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "dauae  (3XB)  of  this 
subsection"  and  Inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"paragraph  (2)". 

(4)  The  heading  of  aection  1623  (as 
amended  by  section  1343(aX10)  of  the  De- 
fense Authorisation  Act)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "flag  aad  gcacnl"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "gtamil  and  flag" 

(5)  Section  2307  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "3-year"  in  subsection 
(bXlXB)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"three-year"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "3-year"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  ",  United  Statea  Code" 
in  the  aectmd  sentence  of  subsection  (f  X2). 

(6)  Subsection  (f )  of  secUon  2634  (as  added 
by  section  630(bX3)  of  the  Defense  AuUuni- 
zation  Act)  Is  redesignated  as  subsection  (d). 

(7XA)  The  headhig  of  secUon  2774  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "alloweBeea.  aad" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "allowaaecs  aad 
or. 

(B)  Subaectlon  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon 101(3)  of  Utle  37.". 

(C)  The  item  relating  to  that  secUon  In 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  165  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"3774.  Claims  for  overpayment  of  pay  and 

allowanoea  uid  of  travel  and 
transpftrtatifm  allowanoea.". 

(8)  Section  3838  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Armed  Fwees"  In  subaectims  (aXl) 
and  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "aimed 
f<noeB". 

(9)  Section  a661(bX7)  Is  amended  by  ta- 
serting  "of  this  ttUe"  after  "aection  3858". 

(lOXA)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  be- 
ginning of  subUtle  B,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  part  I  of  subUtle  B,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "3010"  In  the  item  relating  to 
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chapter  303  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"3011". 

(B)  The  tablea  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subUtle  D,  and  at  the  ***g*™'«"g  of 
part  I  of  subUtle  D.  are  each  •*nmnAmA  by 
striking  out  "8010"  in  Uie  item  relating  to 
chapter  803  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"8011". 

(11)  Sections  4733  and  8733  (as  amended 
by  section  604(fXlXD)  of  the  Defense  Au- 
thorisation Act)  are  amended  by  striking 
out  the «»»«"»«»  after  '"disease". 

(j)  Dvmnoin.-'ntle  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  as  f<dlows: 

(1)  SecUon  101  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  ""The  term"  in  each  para- 
graph (other  than  paragraph  (3))  after  the 
paragraph  designation; 

(B)  by  inserting  "'the  term"  In  paragraph 
(3)  after  "United  Statea."  the  second  place  it 
appears:  and 

(C)  by  revising  the  first  word  after  the 
open  quotation  marks  in  each  paragraph 
(other  than  paragraphs  (1).  (8)  through 
(13).  (44).  and  (45))  ao  that  the  initial  letter 
of  such  word  is  lower  case. 

(3)  Sectkms  976(a),  1046(e).  1587(a),  1631. 
3006(b).  3130.  3313(e).  2332.  2303  (other 
than  paragraph  (3)).  3305a(d).  3360.  3363(e). 
3304(c).  3307(a).  2397a(a).  3403(a).  3433(a). 
3547(e).  3S01(c).  and  5001(a)  are  ammded- 

(A)  by  inaerting  "The  term"  in  each  para- 
gi«ph  after  Uie  paragraph  dflgnation;  and 

(B)  by  revising  the  first  word  after  the 
first  quotation  marks  in  each  paragraph 
(other  than  tai  aectlons  1046(e),  3006(bXl), 
3313(eX3).  3333(1).  3360(3),  3801(cX3), 
6001(aXl),  and  6001(aX3))  so  that  the  tailUal 
letter  of  such  word  is  lower  case. 

(3)  Secticas  130(bX3),  708(e).  976(aX3), 
1490(c).  2319(a),  3334(k),  3891(d).  3401a(d). 
2404(e),  2835(aX2),  2826(f),  and  3863(aX3) 
are  amended  by  inserting  "the  term"  after 
"In  this  seetkm,". 

(4)  Section  37e(b)  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  the  term"  after  "In  this  section". 

(5)  Sections  1136(d)  and  7430  are  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  dash  in  the  matter 
I»ecedlng  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  oolcm; 

(B)  by  inserting  "The  term"  in  each  para- 
graph after  the  paragraph  designaUon; 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  semiool<m  at  the 
end  of  each  of  paragraphs  (1)  throu^  (4) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

(6)  SecUon  3181  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "  '(TapUve"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""The  terms  "capUve";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "  "Dependent"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  term  'depend- 
ent". 

(7)  Section  2433(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "The  term"  in  paragr^hs 
(3)  and  (4)  after  the  paragraph  deaignaUon; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(3)  'Procurement"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)  The  term  'pro- 
curement". 

(8)  SecUon  3001  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"the  term"  after  "In  this  UUe.". 

(9)  SecUon  7430(1)  te  emended  by  striking 
out  "As  used  In"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "In". 

(10)  Section  7731(b)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ".  the  term"  after  "In  this  chapter". 

sac  1  AlfBNDinNTB  TO  TITU  H,  UNIRD  STAnS 
CODE 

(a)  CoiivLicnwa  Paoviaiows — The  amend- 
moiU  made  to  secUon  404(d)  of  Utle  37, 
United  Statea  Code,  by  secUon  614(a)  of  the 


Defenae  Authortation  Act  ahall  be  execut- 
ed as  if  that  pottion  of  aection  9073  of  the 
Defense  Approptiations  Act  whldi  ia  before 
the  proviao  had  not  been  enacted,  and  each 
amen(knents  shall  be  effective  as  provided 
In  section  614(b)  of  the  Defense  Authorln- 
tion  Act.  Such  portion  of  section  9073  whidi 
is  before  the  proviso  diall  not  be  in  effect 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act. 
and  the  reference  to  "thla  aection"  tai  audi 
proviso  shaD  be  deemed  to  refer  to  section 
614  of  the  Defense  Authorlntion  Act 

(b)  DupucAn  aaanam  Omnmtaiom*.— 
Title  37,  United  Statea  Code,  to  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  431.  as  added  by  section  615  of 
the  DefeiMe  AothorlMtion  Act.  is  redesig- 
nated as  section  433.  and  the  Item  rdatlng 
to  that  aection  in  the  table  of  aeetfcxw  at  the 
beginning  of  diapter  7  of  such  title  Is  re- 
vised to  reflect  that  redeslgnation. 

(3)  Section  1013.  as  addsd  by  section  9103 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  Is  redea- 
lgnated as  section  1014.  and  the  item  rdat- 
taig  to  that  section  tai  the  table  of  sectiani  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  19  of  audi  title  Is 
revised  to  reflect  that  redealgnatkm. 

(c)  Rafsaaatx  to  ImrnouL  Rxvewde  Cobb 
or  1964.— Section  668  of  title  37,  United 
Statea  OMle,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  at  1964"  and  hMSiUi^ 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Internal  Revenue  Code  at 
1966". 

(d)  CiaucAi.  AiiBnmaR8.-Tttle  37. 
United  Statea  Code,  la  amended  as  followK 

(1)  Section  301(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Monthly  rate"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inaerting  tai  lieu  thereof  "Monthly 
Rate". 

(3)  Section  303a  is  I 


(A)  by  striking  out  "a"  at  the  begtaintaw  of 
paragraphs  (1).  (3).  and  (3)  and  inaerting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "A"; 

(B)  by  strikliw  out  ",  or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (IXA)  and  taiserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  or"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (IXB)  and  inaerting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(D)  by  striktaig  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  <rf 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

(3)  Section  303  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a"  at  the  beginning  of 
paragraphs  (1).  (3),  and  (3)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "A"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (IXB)  and  inaerting  hi  Ueu  ther»> 
of  ";  OT"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  semicol<m  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (IXC)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period; 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  paragraphs  (IXA)  and  (IXB)  and  taiaert- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon:  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
period. 

(4)  SecUon  3081  is  amended  in  subsection 
(bXlXB)  by  Inserting  a  cmnma  after 
"$3,600". 

(5)  Section  403(1X1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Armed  Forces"  and  taiserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "armed  forces". 

(6)  Sections  404(dXlXA)  and  408  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "privately-owned" 
and  Inserting  tai  lieu  thereof  "privately 
owned". 

(7)  SecUon  4M  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "round  trip"  each 
place  it  appears  tai  subsection  (a)  and  insert- 
taig  in  lieu  thereof  "round-trip":  and 
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(B)  by  strlkliK  out  "roundtrip"  in  mibaec- 
ttOD  (b)  wbA  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "round- 
trip". 

(8)  Section  411b(a)  te  amended  by  itrlklnc 
out  "forty-eight"  each  place  It  appean  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  and  tauerting  In  lieu 
thereof  "48". 

<9)  Seetloo  411e(b)  la  amended- 

(A)  by  atrlUng  out  "roundtrip"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "round-trip":  and 

(B)  by  atriklng  out  "roundtrlps"  and  In- 
aerttaig  in  Ueu  thereof  "round-trips". 

(e)  DBmnoin.— Title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 
(1)  Section  101  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "for  the  purposes  of 
this  title—"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  following  definitions  apply  In  this 
title:": 

(B)  by  Inserting  "The  term"  in  each  para- 
graidi  after  the  paragraph  designation: 

(C)  by  revising  the  first  word  after  the 
open  quotation  marks  In  each  paragraph 
(other  than  paragraphs  (1)  and  (6)  through 
(10))  so  that  the  initial  letter  of  such  word 
is  lower  case: 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (24)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  a  period:  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (34). 

(3)  Section  301  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "For  the  purposes  of 
this  subaectkm."  in  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
soting  in  Ueu  thereof  "In  this  subsection, 
the  term":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "paragraph"  in  subsec- 
tion (fXSXC)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"paragraph,  the  term". 

(3)  Section  301a(0)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term—"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "In  this  section:": 

(B)  by  Inaertlng  "The  term"  in  each  sub- 
paragraph after  the  subparagraph  designa- 
tion: 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  a  period:  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B). 

(4)  Section  301c(aX5)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term—"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "In  this  section:": 

(B)  by  Inserting  "The  term"  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  after  each  subparagraph 
designation:  and 

(C)  by  revising  the  first  word  after  the 
open  quotation  maito  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  <B)  so  that  the  initial  letter  of  such 
word  Is  lower  case. 

(5)  Section  305a(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "For  the  purposes  of  this  section."  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "In  this  section.". 

(6)  Sections  315,  409(e).  411d(d),  and 
SOl(a)  are  amended  by  inserting  "the  term" 
after  "In  this  section.". 

(7)  Section  401  is  amended  by  inserting 
"the  term"  after  "In  this  chapter,". 

(8)  Section  403a(cX6XB)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "the  term"  after  "In  sul^Muagraph 
(A)  ". 

(9)  Section  501(g)  is  amended  in  the  last 
sentence  by  Inserting  "the  term"  before  the 
opm  quotation  marks  each  place  they 
appear. 

(10)  Section  551  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "In  tUs  chi^ter— "  and 
Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "In  this  chm>ter"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "The  term"  in  each  para- 
graph after  the  paragraph  designation: 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  sonioolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  a  period:  and 


j  D)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
pa  ragraph  (3). 

( 11)  Section  559(a)  is  amended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "In  this  section—"  and 
ini  erting  in  Ueu  thereof  "In  this  section:"; 

( B)  by  Inserting  "The  term"  in  paragraphs 
(i:  and  (3)  after  the  paragraph  designation; 
anl 

I  C>  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
pa  ragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
pe-iod. 

8BX   •.    BBCOMFICATION   OP   CERTAIN    INTSLU- 
GENCE  PROVISIONS 

{ a)  RacoomcATioii.— <1)  Part  I  of  subtitie 
A  >f  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
cfaipter 

"t  »AFTER  ai— DEPAKTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
INTEUJGENCE  MATTERS 

"fisc. 

"4 II.  Funds  transfers  for  foreign  cryptolo- 

gic  support. 
"4 12.  Counterintelligence  official  reception 

and  representation  expenses. 
"4^3.  Authority  to  use  proceeds  from  coun- 
terintelligence   operations    of 
the  miUtary  det>artment.". 
(  2)  Section  138  of  such  tiUe  (as  redesignat- 
ed by  section  101  of  the  Ooldwater-Nlchols 
Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
of'198«  (PubUc  Law  99-433))  is  transferred 
to  the  end  of  chapter  21  of  such  title  (as 
added  by  paragraph  (1))  and  is  redesignated 
aspectlon  431. 

C3)  Sections  140a  and  140b  of  such  title  (as 
added  by  sections  401  smd  403,  respectively, 
of  the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1987  (PubUc  Law  99-569))  are 
transferred  to  the  end  of  such  chapter  and 
redesignated  as  sections  422  and  423,  respec- 
tiitely. 

4b)     COMTORMIHG     AND     CLERICAL     AMENS- 

K9ITS.— (1)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  3  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  strUUng  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 128. 

^2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  I  ch^ter  4  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
l^a  and  140b  (as  added  by  sections  401  and 
408.  respectively,  of  the  IntelUgence  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987). 

iZ)  Section  423  of  such  title  (as  redesignat- 
ed! by  subsection  (aK3))  is  amended  by  strik- 
inf  out  "United  States  Code,"  in  sut>sectlon 
(a». 

14)  The  tables  of  clusters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subtitle  A,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
p^  I  of  subtitle  A,  of  such  title  are  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
ctiapter  20  (as  added  by  section  333(aK2)  of 
the  Defense  Authorization  Act)  the  foUow- 
ink  new  item: 
"11.  Department  of  Defense  IntelU- 

'  gence  Matters 421". 

IX  ».  CORRE(nONS  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS  PRO- 
CUREMENT PROVISIONS 
a)    Dkpknsk    Acquisition    Improvement 
ACT— Section  921  of  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Improvement  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

1)  Subsection  (aXl)  is  amended  by  strik- 
out  "paragraph"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 

sreof  "clause". 

2)  Subsection  (hX3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
out  "value  of  contracts  to  be  awarded 

ider  such  sections"  at  the  end  of  the  first 
itence    and    inserting    in    Ueu    thereof 
foliar  value  of  the  contracts  to  be  awarded 

nthat  industry  category". 
3)  Subsection  (j)  is  amended  by  striking 
ott  "construction"  and  aU  that  foUows  in 
such  subsection  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Construction  by  Great  Lakes  Naval  Train- 


ing Center,  niinoia.  and  of  the  total  dollar 
amound  of  the  contracts  awarded  for  fiscal 
year  lf87  for  refuse  systems  and  related 
service^  by  such  training  center,  not  more 
than  3d  percent  of  each  such  dollar  amount 
may  be  under  contracts  awarded  through 
so-caUcn  smaU  business  set-aside  pro- 
grama.'!. 

(b)  Small  Business  Act.— (1)  Section  15(o) 
of  the  8maU  Business  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 931(cX2)  of  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Improvement  Act)  is  amended— 

(A)  b^  striking  out  "the  concern"  in  para- 
graph flKA)  and  aU  that  foUows  through 
"employees"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"at  leaft  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  contract 
perfors^ance  Incurred  for  personnel  shaU  be 
expend^  for  employees  of  the  concern"; 
and       I 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(1)  by]  striking  out  "subparagraph"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "paragraph":  and 

(U)  b]^  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
sentende:  "The  percentage  appUcable  to  any 
such  requirement  shaU  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2).". 

(2KA)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  3(a)  of 
such  A^  (as  added  by  section  921(f)  of  the 
Defense  Acquisition  Improvement  Act)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "value  of  contracts 
to  be  atirarded  under  such  sections"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "doUar  value  of  the 
contracts  to  be  awarded  in  that  industry 
categor  f. 

(B)  Paragraph  (4XAXi)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (3)(A)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "paragraph 
(3)".     I 

(C)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "made  with  the  ex- 
plratioe  of  180  days  after  each"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "shaU  be  made  not  later 
than  1|0  days  after  the  end  of  each  such". 

(3)  Piragraph  (14)  of  section  8(a)  of  such 
Act  (asladded  by  section  921(cXl)  of  the  De- 
fense Aqulsition  Improvement  Act)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  15(n)"  In 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C>  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "section  15(o>". 


SEC  II. 


I  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 


(a)  Cross-Reterxnce  Corrections.- (1) 
Section  1243(a)  of  the  Defense  Procurement 
Reform  Act  of  1984  (title  XII  of  PubUc  Law 
98-525:  98  Stat.  2609)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  139a(a)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "section  2430". 

(2)  Section  915(d)  of  the  Defense  Procure- 
ment Improvement  Act  of  1985  (title  IX  of 
PubUc  I^w  99-145;  99  SUt.  688)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  139a(aXl)"  and  in- 
serting] in  Ueu  thereof  "section  2430". 

(b)  Rdblic  Law  99-433..^Section  523(cXl) 
of  the!  CSoldwater-Nichols  Department  of 
Defensb  Reorganization  Act  of  1986  (100 
Stat.  1063)  by  striking  out  "section"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "sections". 

SEC  12.  EFFECTIVE  DATES 

(a)  PtosLic  Law  99-661.— The  amendments 
made  by  section  3  shaU  apply  as  If  included 
in  Public  Law  99-661  when  enacted  on  No- 
vember 14, 1986. 

(b)  Pdblic  Laws  99-500  and  99-591.- The 
amendtnents  made  by  section  4  shaU  apply 
as  if  included  in  PubUc  Laws  99-500  and  99- 
591  when  enacted  on  October  18,  1986,  and 
Octob^  30, 1986,  respectively. 

(c)  3EPBRSE  AcqoisrnoR  Improvement 
Act.—'  [lie  amendments  made  by  sections  5 
and  10  shaU  apply  as  If  included  In  each  in- 
stance'of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Improve- 
ment Act  (as  specified  in  section  2)  when 
each  was  enacted. 


(d)  Technical  Data.— (1)  The  amendments 
to  section  2321  of  titie  10,  United  States 
Code,  made  by  section  7(aXS)  shaU  apply  to 
contracts  for  which  soUcitations  are  issued 
after  the  end  of  the  210-day  period  begin- 
ning on  October  18, 1986. 

(2)  The  amendment  to  section  3338  of 
such  titie  made  by  section  7(aX7XAXlxn) 
shaU  take  effect  on  the  same  date  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  provided  in  section 
1804(b)  of  PubUc  Law  99-570  for  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  1803  of  that  PubUc 
Law  to  section  553a  of  titie  5,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second 

The  SPEAKESl  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  se<x}nd  will  be  consid- 
ered as  orderecL 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
FocnjCTTA]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama Ihb.  DiCKiHSOH]  will  be  re<»g- 
nized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Foglirta]. 

Mr.  POOLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
defer  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DicKiwsow]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  re(x>gnizes  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickihsoh]. 

BCr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bilL  I  can  assure  the  Members  that 
there  are  no  substantive  changes  in 
this  bill— it  is  truly  a  technical  (xtrrec- 
tions  bill.  Those  Members  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  look  at  the  bill 
will  have  realized  that  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  provisions  in  it  relate  to 
changing  section  niunbers,  moving 
provisions  within  title  10  to  make  the 
organization  of  the  Code  better,  and 
generally  Just  dotting  i's  and  crossing 
t's.  Its  not  a  very  exciting  thing,  but 
extremely  important,  and  I.  along 
with  my  colleague  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  would  like  to  thank  Bob 
Cover  in  the  legislative  counsel's  office 
for  his  tir^ess  efforts  to  ensure  our 
legislative  endeavors  are  correct  in 
form  as  well  as  substance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  measure,  and  I  reserve 
the  balan<x  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  lEi.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill.  As  is  often  the  case,  we  find  that 
there  were  instances  in  which  provi- 
sions of  laws  enacted  last  year  (»n- 
tained  drafting  errors  or  lacked  (Par- 
ity. The  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1987 
was  no  exception.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  make  technical  corrections  to 
that  act,  and  to  address  problems 
caused  by  the  dual  enactment  of  sever- 
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al  provisions  in  both  the  authorization 
act  and  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  dual  enactment  occurred  be- 
cause at  the  time  the  continuing  reso- 
lution was  being  considered  it  was  un- 
clear whether  in  fact  an  authorization 
biU  would  be  agreed  upon.  In  order  to 
protect  the  work  of  the  committee  in 
the  procurement  reform  area,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  agreed  to  in- 
clude the  entire  pnxnirement  reform 
package  in  the  continuing  resolution. 
Because  the  (»ntinulng  resolution  had 
to  be  signed  a  second  time  these  provi- 
sions were  actually  enacted  three 
times.  This  biU  would  treat  the  provi- 
sions as  having  been  enacted  only  once 
for  purposes  of  printing  in  the  United 
States  Code  and  make  them  effective 
on  the  date  first  passed 

Most  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
to  make  stylistic  changes  in  title  10 
such  as  changing  a  word  from  singular 
to  plural,  capitalizing  a  section  head- 
ing, adding  United  States  Code  dtes. 
or  putting  in  specific  effective  dates 
where  the  effective  date  is  now  known. 
Finally,  there  are  several  changes  to 
the  DOD  Authorization  Act  which  are 
necessary  to  correct  drafting  errors  or 
ambiguities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balan<^e  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FOOUETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  additional  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balan<x  of  my 
time.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Foglietta]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  HJl. 
1783,  as  amende<L 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GEailERAL  LELAVE 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5.  rule  I,  the  Chair  will  now  put  the 
question  on  each  motion  <m  which  fur- 
ther pnxxedlngB  were  postponed  in 
the  order  in  which  that  motion  was 
entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
34,  de  novo:  and  House  Resolution  121. 
by  the  yeas  and  nasrs. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  aftCT 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Debate  has  been 
(included  aa  all  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules. 


CONCERNINO  VIOLATIONS  BY 
THE  SOVIET  UNION  OF  ITS 
INTERNATIONAL  HUMAN 

RIGHTS  OBLIGATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Coo- 
current  Resolution  34. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current rMoluUon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Yatron]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent 
resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 34. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arins  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — yeas  415.  nays 
0,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  17, 
as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  401 

yKAS-415 

Ackennan 

Boland 

Coble 

AkAkA 

Boner  (TN) 

OieUio 

Alexknder 

Bonk>r(ia) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Andenon 

Bonker 

CoUlm 

Andrews 

BonU 

Combert 

Anthony 

nnro 

Conte 

ApplesAte 

Boucher 

Onjren 

Archer 

Boulter 

Cooper 

Armey 

Boxer 

Cooahlln 

Aspln 

Brennan 

Coulter 

Atkins 

Brooks 

0>yne 

Au(>>ln 

Broomfleld 

Crate 

Barihsm 

Crane 

Baker 

Bruce 

Crockett 

BaUenser 

Buedmer 

Daiden 

Barnard 

BunnlDc 

Daub 

Bartlett 

Burton 

Davis  (no 

Barton 

Davis  (MI) 

Bateinan 

Byron 

delaOaraa 

Bate* 

Callahan 

DeFlA) 

Beilmson 

Campbdl 

Del  Ay 

Bennett 

Canttn 

rwniitM 

BenUey 

Carper 

Devnne 

Bereuter 

Carr 

DteUnMO 

Bennan 

Chandler 

Dicks 

BevUl 

Chaposan 

Dtawell 

BiacEl 

CbappeU 

DhXHiaidi 

BUbiay 

Cheney 

Dixon 

BiUrakIs 

Clazke 

Doondly 

BUley 

Clay 

DoraandID) 

Boehlert 

CUncer 

Danian(CA) 

Boo* 

Coats 

Doirty 

>y«oA 
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K]>l 


rtckMt 
Fkkle 


Towm 

Ttrnflaint 

Ttmshr 

Upton 


i(CA> 


PrtMCIU 
lOIC) 


Vueaapviefa 


VandirJact 
▼ento 
Vlaelo  ky 


Walfren 

Walker 

WaUEbu 

Wasman 

Weber 

WdM 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Wtalttaker 

Whltten 

WnUaina 


WUaoD 


Booker 


Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wottley 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tate* 

Tatron 

Tonne  (AK) 

Young  (n<) 


QuilleB 
RalwU 
Raiwd 


LertaKMI) 
Le«tDe(CA> 

Lewli(7U 
U«ii(OA) 
Usiiifoot 


Rar 

Retute 
Rtaodee 


lUtter 
Roberta 


(TX) 


Rodino 
Roe 


fftedcni) 


Rosen 

Roae 

Roth 


Oincrftcii 


Lnkcn.  ThoBM  Rowland  (CT) 
LnkMB.  Donald  Rowland  (OA) 
Luvren  Roytad 


Maikey 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 


NOT  VOTINO-17 


Derrick 

Johiwan(8D) 

■dwardi(OK) 

Monlaaii  (CT) 

rachan 

Ridge 

Gephardt 

Roetenkowau 

Huckaby 

HwiHh.  Denny 

JenkhM 

(OR) 

8abo 
Salki 
Savage 
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8CHDMER  changed  his  vote 

I  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 

ther^f )  the  rules  were  siispended  and 

the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

to. 

result   of   the   vote   was   an- 
i  as  above  recorded, 
lotion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
9le. 


noi 


the 


aaztoo 


MantMitaa 


Schcuer 

am-*--    ■  ■  .  .    . 

Sehroeder 
Sehuette 
SehulK 
Scfaumer 


BoDoway 


MeOrath 
MeBugfa 

1 

I  (NO 
MdOnai  (BCD) 
Meycis 
Mfume 
Mica 

Miller(CA) 
IIIIlcr(OH) 
MIDerrWA) 

Moakley 
MoUnail 
Moltohan 


KWA) 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Stkonki 


OUNCEMENT  BT  THE 
PRO  TEBO>ORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant fo  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
rediKe  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
periad  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  the 
addmonal  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
on  wblch  the  Chair  has  postponed  f\ir- 
then  proceedings. 


Skelton 
Slattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 
Slaiighter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solan 
Sokmon 


Sprmtt 

St  Germain 

Staggen 


Staik 
Stenhotan 


Kn(CT) 
I  (NO 
l(TH) 


Btratton 
Studdi 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

SwindaU 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauitn 

Taylor 

Tbamaa(CA) 

ThomaXGA) 

Torres 

Torrteelli 


COltMEND^O  THE  EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY  ON  THE  30TH  AN- 
NfVERSARY  OF  THE  SIGNING 
Q] »  THE  TREATY  OP  ROBCE 

Tie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ORAf  of  Illinois).  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rule  I  and  agreeing  to  the  resolution  H. 
Res.  121. 

Tl  le  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
luti<>n. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
queition  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  I  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lahtos]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  121)  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  269.  nays 
147  J  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 
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Boucher 


Brennan 
Broolcs 
Broomfield 
Buatamant* 
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Campbell 

Cardin 

Carr^ 

Chandler 

Chapman 

ChappeU 

Claike 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Ctdlins 

Ooote 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Cougfalln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crane 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davia(MI) 

delaOana 

DeFaaio 

Dellums 

Diekiiw» 

DIcki 

DtngeU 

DioOuardi 

Dizoo 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (01) 

BR>y 


Ackfl  man 


Alex  Oder 
Andi  raon 
Andi  BWB 
Antt  any 
Appligate 
Aim  y 
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Atkins 

AuColn 

Barnard 


Bates 

Beilenaon 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berraan 


Bevm 

Biaggl 

Bflbray 

BUley 

Boehlert 

BOggB 

Boland 
Boner  (TN) 
Bonior  (MI) 


Obey 

OUn 

Ortis 

I  (NT) 
KTJT) 

Oiley 

PanetU 

Patteraoa 


Kolter 
Knrtmayer 


Lagomarstno 


lAtU 

Leath(TZ) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 


Levin  (MI) 
Levlne(CA) 
Lewis  (OA) 

IJplnafcl 

Uoyd 

liOwry(WA) 
Luken.  Thomas 


FtMoeU 

FaweU 

Fulo 

Fish 

Flake 

norio 

FogUette 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

nxMt 

Gallo 

Oarda 

Gaydos 

Oeldenson 

OlbbOM 

GUman 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradlaon 

Gray(IL) 

Oray(PA) 

Green 

Ouarbai 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 


Archer 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bentley 

BUiralds 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Buechner 


Markey 

Martines 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Maaaoli 

McCloakey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

MrrHMlf 

McGrmtfa 

McHu^ 

McKinney 

McMillan  (NO 

McMmen(MD) 

Meyen 


MlUer(CA) 

MlUer  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

NAYS-147 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bjrron 

Carper 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Coble 

Oombest 

Craig 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

Del^y 


Pepper 

Pickett 

PlcUe 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Richardson 

RInaldo 

Rltter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Ruaao 

Sabo 

SaiU 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saztm 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Sehroeder 

Schulae 

Schumer 

Sharp 

SikorsU 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Slaugliter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solan 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggen 

StaUlnga 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Viadoaky 

Walgren 

Wasman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

wmiams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Tates 

Tatron 


DeWlne 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman(CA) 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Fields 

FUppo 
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Oallegly 

Mack 

Skeen 

Oekas 

IMmMfmrt 

Skelton 

Oingrteb 

Marlenee 

Smith  (NE) 

OUckman 

Martin  (IL) 

Smith  (TX) 

Oonnlei 

Martin  (NT) 

Smith.  Denny 

Orandy 

MeCandleas 

(OR) 

Giant 

McEwen 

Smith,  Robert 

Gregg 

Michel 

(NB> 

Gunderson 

Mollnail 

Smith.  Robert 

HaU(TZ) 

Montgomery 

(OR) 

Snowe 

Wanapn 

Myen 

Solomon 

Harris 

Natdier 

Spence 

Hastert 

Nielson 

Stangeland 

Hayes  (LA) 

Packard 

Stenholm 

Befley 

Parrta 

Stump 

Henry 

Pashayan 

Sundquist 

Herger 

Penny 

Sweeney 

HoUoway 

Pel  kins 

SwindaU 

Hopkins 

Petri 

Tallon 

Hunter 

Pmdl 

Tauke 

Inhofe 

QuHlen 

Tauiin 

Ireland 

Ravenel 

Taylor 

Jacobs 

Ray 

Traflcant 

Kolbe 

Regula 

Traxler 

Konnyu 

Rhodes 

Upton 

Kyi 

Roberts 

Volkmer 

Leach  (lA) 

Vucanovich 

Lent 

Roemer 

Walker 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rogen 

Watkins 

Lewis  (FL) 

Roth 

Weber 

Ughtfoot 

Schaefer 

Whittaker 

Uvlngston 

Sehuette 

Wolf 

Lott 

Senaenbrenner 

WorUey 

Lowery(CA) 

Shaw 

Wyden 

Lujan 

Shumway 

Wylle 

Lukens,  Donald 

Shuster 

Toung  (AK) 

Lungren 

Siaiaky 

Young (PL) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Annnnalo 

Derrick 

Jenkins 

Edwards  (OK) 

Johnson  (8D) 

Bryant 

Mighan 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Gephardt 

Ridge 

Daniel 

Htiduby 

Rast«ikowskl 

Dannemeyer 

Hutto 

1.  1987,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  aon. 
on  Thursday,  April  2, 1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnnn 
Washington? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  Just  want  to 
make  stire;  the  request  is  that  we  come 
in  at  10  o'clock  Thursday  of  this  week, 
is  that  correct?  Is  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  asking  for,  10  o'clock  this 
week  on  Thursday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  ISx.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  jrleld.  the  gentleman  Lb  cor- 
rect: the  request  is  to  come  in  at  10 
ajn.  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


O  1650 

Messrs.  ROBINSON.  TRAXLER, 
TALLON,  HALL  of  Texas,  VOLK- 
MER, TRAFICANT.  SMITH  of  Texas, 
and  DENNY  SMITH  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HUBBARD  and  Mr.  CJHAPMAN 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1320.  LAND  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 
ACT  OF  1965  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  100-35),  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  135)  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1320)  to 
amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  2,  1987 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  April 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  ON 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  7.  1987.  TO 
CONSIDER  GENERAL  DEBATE 
ON  FIRST  CONCrURRENT  ON 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1988  AND  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIOHT  APRIL  6.  1987, 
TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  FIRST 
CONCXTRRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  files  a  report  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  on  or 
before  Monday,  April  6,  1987,  that  it 
be  in  order,  section  305(a)(1)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  and 
clause  2(1)(6)  of  rule  XI  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  on  Tuesday, 
April  7,  1982,  upon  motion  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  or 
his  designee  to  move  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  to  consider  general  debate  only, 
with  not  to  exceed  3  hours  of  general 
debate  and  not  to  exceed  1%  hours  of 
debate  as  provided  in  section  305(aK3) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
said  general  debate  the  committee 
shall  rise  automatically  without 
motion. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
have  until  midnight  April  6.  1987,  to 
file  a  report  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  under  my  reserva- 
tion I  would  like  to  inquire,  the  gentle- 
man is  aaUng  for  two  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  in  one,  is  that  correct? 

ISx.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLETY.  The  gentlonan  is  cor- 
rect. I  wOl  be  glad  to  separate  than  U 
the  gentleman  would  request. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  it  maybe  will  save 
a  little  time  to  go  ahead  and  to  do  the 
two  together. 

I  wonder,  wanting  to  try  to  be  coop- 
erative, could  we  see  the  budget  reso- 
lution before  we  go  along  with  this 
kind  of  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
because  we  are  waiving  a  couple  of 
very  important  rules  that  give  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  see  what  is  in  a 
budget  resolution.  We  are  waiving  the 
3-day  rule  and  at  least  one  other  rule 
there  that  would  cut  off  the  Members' 
opportiuiity  to  see  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

So  if  the  gentleman  could  give  us 
some  information  on  when  that 
budget  resolution  will  be  available, 
perhaps  he  could  put  this  off  and  call 
it  up,  or  could  make  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  tomorrow,  perhaps. 
But  at  this  point,  we  just  would  be 
hesitant  on  this  side  to  give  unani- 
mous consent  to  a  request  to  waive 
these  two  very  important  rules  not 
having  even  seen  a  budget  resolution. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  goi- 
tleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  budget  resolution  has 
not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  Budget 
Ck>mmittee,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
Members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
have  been  seeking  to  discuss  and  delib- 
erate on  the  question  of  the  budget 
resolution,  but  have  had  some  difficul- 
ty in  carrying  on  that  discussion  and 
debate  and  markup  within  the  com- 
mittee. But  the  purpose  here  is  to  at- 
tempt to  expedite  the  procedure  under 
the  Budget  Act  so  that  we  could  bring 
the  budget  resolution,  particiilarly  at 
least  the  general  debate  part  of  it.  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  next  week. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  understand  the  Budget 
Committee  may  be  meeting,  or  maybe 
has  met  today  or  wOl  be  meeting  to- 
morrow, and  after  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  meet,  perhaps  we  could  see 
a  budget  resolution  at  that  point,  and 
we  would  be  glad  to  discuss  it  further 
at  that  time. 

But  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
constrained  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp<H«.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


INTERSTATE  COIOCERCE 
COMMISSION  DAY 

Ux.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (.SJ.  Res.  96)  designating  April 
3, 1987,  as  "Interstate  Cknnmerce  Com- 
mission Day."  and  ask  for  its  Immedi- 
ate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tltie  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
tentteman  from  Calif omla? 

Mn.  MORELLA.  Mr.  I^waker.  re- 
■ervliic  the  rlilit  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  but  I  itinidy  would  like  to 
tnf onn  the  House  that  the  minority 
has  no  objeetkm  to  the  legislation  now 

Mr.  ^leaker,  under  my  reaervation 
of  objecitoo.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  MV*«*g*"  CMr.  Dihqill]. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  ftjeaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman.  She  is  most  gracious 
Indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
asking  are  we  designating  April  1  the 
day  to  celeteate  the  Interstate  C(Mn- 
meree  Commission,  or  is  it  April  3? 
Aprfl  1  would,  of  course,  be  a  much 
more  aiH>n«nlate  day. 

Mr.  DTMALIiY.  Mr.  ^leaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman trcon  Calif  omia. 

Mr.  DYMALLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
questkm  is  of  such  significance  that 
the  ootnmittee  did  deliberate  in  pri- 
vate about  the  significance  of  April  1 
and  the  necessity  to  have  this  item 
brought  up  <m  AprO  1.  but  considering 
the  urgency  of  the  matter  we  changed 
our  minds  and  brought  it  up  today. 

D  1700 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Is  it  passible  to  con- 
sider this  matter,  Mr.  l^jeaker,  on 
April  1.  which  is  April  Fool's  Day?  Is 
this  resolution  laudatory?  Is  it  one  of 
Joy.  or  is  it  one  of  sorrow?  I  am  trying 
to  figure  out  what  it  is  that  goes  on  at 
that  commission  that  we  are  celebrat- 
ing. 

Mr.  DYMALLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mn.  MORELLA.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  goitleman. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  All  of  the  above. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  All  of  the  above? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU 
be  ddlghted  to  be  recognized  under 
my  own  reservation  of  objection.  I  teU 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  MoasLLA]  that  she  has  been 
most  gracious  to  me,  and  I  am.  quite 
content  not  to  Intrude  into  her  time, 
but  to  proceed  on  my  own  reservation. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fur- 
ther reserve  the  right  to  object,  but  I 
would  yield  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
frtHn  Michigan  [Mr.  Dimcsll]. 

Would  the  gentleman  like  to  make 
further  comments? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentlewcnnan.  She  Is  most  gracious.  I 
have  a  certain  reluctance  to  intrude 
upon  her  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  number  of 
thoughts  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  about  the  ICC.  It  once 
was  a  great  organisation.  It  once 
served  the  public  Interest.  It  once  did 
things  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  monopoly.  It 
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once  saw  to  it  that  there  was  competi- 
tion. It  once  met.  regularly.  It  once 
kept  toubllc  records.  It  once  did  things 
deaeifving  of  the  citizens'  respect;  and 
ther4  was  a  time  when  a  resolution  of 
this  iort  was  highly  appropriate. 

It  must  be  observed  that  although 
the  Commission  now  meets,  it  cannot 
show!  that  it  has  accomplished  any- 
thing. It  appears  before  our  committee 
from  time  to  time  to  explain  how  it 
contrives  to  collect  rather  generous 
salaries  for  doing  precisely  nothing. 

On  matters  relative  to  competition 
with ;  regard  to  railroads  and  competi- 
tive Uppers,  I  have  a  number  of 
thoui^ts  I  would  like  to  share  with 
the^ouse  on  this  curious  institution 
caU^the  ICC. 

I  really  do  not  want  to  impose  upon 
the  ffentlewoman  from  Maryland,  who 
has  been  most  gracious. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
with^wmy  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

I  atn  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
wom|m,  because  she  has  been  abun- 
dantly gracious  to  me.  On  my  reserva- 
tion. I  if  she  has  any  desire  to  say  any- 
thing either  for  or  against  this  quaint 
institution,  the  ICC,  I  would  be  de- 
lighttd  to  have  her  have  her  thoughts 
on  t$e  record,  because  I  am  sure  they 
kve  merit. 

MORELLA.  I  appreciate  the 
iman's  compliments. 
DINOELL.  Iifr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses that  are  collected  by  this 
agency  are  largely  collected  under 
f  aisei  pretenses.  The  problems  that  the 
ICC  might  most  noteworthy  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  if  it 
were  to  report  fairly  upon  its  action  or 
upon  its  inaction,  are  that  it  has  for- 
gotten its  responsibilities  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

TlK  ICC  has  failed  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act,  it  has 
fail^  to  protect  captive  shippers,  to 
enhgnce  competition,  and  to  apply 
fairly  the  laws  with  respect  to  rail 
labor.  It  has  disregarded  the  concerns 
of  coal-producing  areas  and  electrical 
utilities.  It  has  disregarded  the  con- 
cerns of  consiuners  of  electric  power 
and  others  who  are  dependent  upon  it 
to  assure  fair  treatment. 

It  jhas  recently  even  been  incapable 
of  tailing  that  a  major  railroad  failure 
impended  until  2  weeks  before  the 
event  occurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  shippers  pleading  their 
case^  before  the  ICC  have  had  to  wait 
yeaife  before  their  cases  have  been 
processed.  Usually  the  law  will  change 
several  times  during  the  processing  be- 
cau^  of  the  sloth,  inaction,  indiffer- 
ence, laziness,  and  slowness  of  the 
process  before  the  ICC. 
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I  must 
rarely  fc 
rarely  do 
petition, 
say  that  i 


The  lO  ]!  might  establish  as  its  motto 
that  "Jiistice  delayed  Is  Justice 
denied."  because  it  can  be  observed 
that  in  almost  every  instance  the  ICC 
has  failed  to  process  matters  before  it 
in  properispeed. 

Now  I  frill  observe  to  you  that  that 
curious,  quaint,  obsolete  and  indiffer- 
ent institution  has  appeared  before 
our  comi^ttee,  and  the  only  evidence 
of  diligence  which  we  ascertain  on 
their  part  is  that  they  defend  both 
their  incompetence,  their  sloth,  their 
indif  f  erei^ce,  and  laziness. 

ly  that  the  Commission  has 
id  for  the  shippers,  and 
le  ansrthlng  to  enhance  com- 
will  observe  that  we  might 
this  agency  has  perhM>s  made 
its  greatest  contribution  in  permitting 
the  wholesale  abandonment  or  sale  of 
thousancB  of  miles  of  track  throiigh- 
out  the  eoimtry  without  making  any 
provision!  for  protection  of  shippers, 
workers  ^r  communities. 

It  is  regretful,  at  least,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  ire  not  considering  this  reso- 
lution on  April  1,  instead  of  the  day 
before,  because  certainly  if  there  Is  a 
congregation  that  deserves  to  have  its 
affairs  and  its  activities  celebrated  on 
April  Foil's  Day.  it  is  the  ICC.  I  say 
with  eveh  more  profoimd  regret  that 
it  is  a  grtat  shame  that  we  are  honor- 
ing them  on  any  day  other  than  April 
Fool's  Day,  when  they  should  be 
called  to  appear  before  this  Congress 
with  app|t>priate  dunce  ci^m  and  other 
proper  arraignment  to  explain  their 
inaction,  their  indifference,  and  their 
lack  of  cpncem  for  the  public. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  jrield 
itleman  from  Wisconsin. 
>DY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
in  the  chairman's  com- 
id  I  would  like  to  associate 
them. 

ident  of  the  United  States, 
his  competitiveness  pacluge, 
itted  or  is  in  the  process  of 
a  bill  to  essentially  abolish 
id  transfer  its  consumer  pro- 
ictions  over  to  the  Federal 
>mmission:  and  basically  let 
let  determine  who  can  com- 
le  trucking  area,  for  example, 
in  the  acknowledgement  of 
much  ofj  what  you  have  been  saying, 
would  tne  gentleman  be  interested  in 
possibly  Supporting  that  sort  of  initia- 
tive?      [ 

Mr.  DfNOELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  Would  observe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  ICC  has  effectively  abolished 
the  agency  by  being  nonfunctional, 
but  they  have  done  it  in  all  particulars 
save  one:  They  show  up  regularly  to 
collect  their  salaries. 

I  yield)  again  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsn. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  in  fact  the  White  House 
and  a  n^imber  of  people  interested  in 
this  issi^e  are  moving  in  this  area. 
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Maybe  that  would  be  a  more  appropri- 
ate subject  for  debate  than  this  one. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wlU 
not  oppose  this  legislation.  I  will 
simply  observe  that  its  passage  de- 
means both  the  Congress,  the  ICC,  the 
consumers  of  the  country  and  the 
principles  for  which  the  ICC  was 
founded. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  it,  but  it  is  sponsored  by  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  wish  to  give 
no  offense,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  has  reported  it  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  my  dearest  friends, 
and  I  regret  that  more  appropriate  de- 
nunciations of  this  agency  and  more 
vpropriate  stimuli  to  it  to  behave 
properly  in  the  public  interest  are  not 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object, 
imder  my  reservation,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  An- 

DBISOHl. 

Mr.  ANDE3%SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
be  100  years  old  on  April  5,  1987.  The 
event  will .  be  celebrated  on  Friday, 
April  3, 1987. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation,  I  wish  to 
extend  recognition  and  gratitude  to 
the  many  men  and  women  who  have 
worked  at  the  Commission  administer- 
ing the  Nation's  regulatory  laws  in  the 
field  of  surface  transportation. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  we  note 
this  centennial  event.  I,  therefore, 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 96. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  5, 1987.  is 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  act  to  regulate  comnierce. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  cre- 
ated to  adnninister  that  act  and  subsequently 
enacted  regulatory  acts,  is  ceiebrating  its  cer>- 
tennial  celebration  on  April  3.  1987. 

For  100  years,  the  Commission  has  been 
responsible  for  administering  the  laws  wtiich 
regulate  ttie  surface  transportation  industries 
In  this  Nation. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  96  honors  the 
Commission's  efforts  for  the  last  100  years, 
and  all  of  the  people  who  have  worked  to 
make  our  transportatkxi  system  the  envy  of 
the  worW. 

I  urge  my  House  colleagues  to  support  the 
resoHilion. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 


SJ.  Rn.  M 

Whereaa  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Com- 
miMion  was  created  by  Congress  in  1887  to 
implement  the  oongreasional  msnrtste  to 
regulate  Interstate  tranaportation.  and  1987 
marks  the  one  hundredth  year  of  its  oonttn- 
uoua  public  aervlce; 

Whereaa  the  Commiaslon  was  the  first  in- 
dependent. quasi-Judicial,  administrative 
agency  created  by  Congress  as  a  pioneering 
concept  In  a  growing  Natlon'a  lecal  system 
with  a  leading  role  In  the  development  of  an 
increaatngly  important  body  of  admlnlatra- 
tlve  law; 

Whereaa  the  one-bundred-year  period  of 
the  Commlasion's  reculatory  reaponalbiUty 
haa  onbraced  the  challenge  of  two  world 
wars  and  other  major  tntematlenal  oon- 
fUcta,  aa  well  aa  contlnuoua  fluctuationa  in 
the  Natlon'a  economy  and  buainess  cycles 
which  qjan  the  Oreat  Depression,  postwar 
IXKuna,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  nuclear 
and  space  ages; 

Whereas  the  Commlaaion'a  record  of  na- 
tional service  haa  encompassed  tremendous 
changes  in  technology  and  competition  ac- 
companying the  development  and  growth  of 
waterways,  railroads,  plpellnea.  motor  carri- 
ers, and  air  carriers; 

Whereas  the  Commission  has  steadfastly 
endeavored  to  guard  and  protect  the  public 
interest  in  the  development  and  regulation 
of  the  Nation's  tranaportation  system;  and 

Whereas,  under  its  one  hundred  years  of 
regulatory  oversight  dedicated  to  the  devel- 
opment, promotion,  and  preservation  of  a 
national  system  of  tranportatlon  under  a 
free  enterprise  economy,  a  transportation 
system  unsuritaased  throughout  the  world 
has  l>een  established:  Now,  therefore,  t>e  it; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentativei  of  the  United  Stata  of  America 
in  Conffreu  asaembled,  That  April  3, 1987.  Is 
designated  as  "Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Day".  The  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
ol»erve  that  day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities  to  recoimlze  the  one  him- 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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RECOONmON  DAY 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  47)  to  designate  "National 
Farmer  POW  Recognition  Day,"  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  but  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tions to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 


Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
APFLnunL 

Mr.  APPLEOATE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  extend  my 
utmost  thanks  and  appredatkm  to  my 
colleague,  Macrm  Dtmallt  of  Cali- 
fornia, In  agreeing  to  bring  this  impor- 
tant resolution  before  the  Chamber 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 47,  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
Tuesday,  is  similar  to  my  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  155.  which  I 
introduced  in  the  House  on  February 
24.  In  little  more  than  1  month,  over 
120  House  Members  have  agreed  to  oo- 
six>nsor  this  resolution  which  would 
designate  April  9,  1987,  as  "National 
Former  Prisoner  of  War  Recognition 
Day." 

Let  me  Just  say  that  I  am  highly 
pleased  that  the  Senate  acted  with 
such  diligence  in  adopting  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  47.  Introduced  by  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  Senator 
AiAH  CRAifSTOM  of  California.  Not  only 
has  the  support  for  my  resolution 
been  very  strong  in  the  House,  but  the 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  had  65  co- 
sponsors  when  it  was  passed  on  March 
24,  clearly  indicating  the  support  for 
this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  Just  remark  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  47  was 
amended  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
including  the  word  "former"  into  the 
title  and  the  body  of  the  resolution. 
This  is  a  change  we  sought  in  order  to 
distinguish  our  resolution  from  an- 
other resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 100,  which  seeks  to  establish  Sep- 
tember 18,  1987,  as  NaUonal  POW/ 
MIA  Recognition  Day. 

While  House  Joint  Resolution  100 
deals  with  the  very  important  matter 
of  miBBing  American  servicemen  in 
Southeast  Asia  following  the  war  in 
Vietnam— and  everyone  in  both  Cham- 
bers holds  a  very  strong  interest  in 
this  issue  of  highest  national  priori- 
ty—we felt  it  appn^riate  to  take  some 
time  to  recognize  the  approximately 
80,000  former  prisoners  of  war 
throughout  our  Nation  today  and  pay 
tribute  to  them  upon  the  4Sth  anni- 
versary of  that  day  when  American 
soldiers  holding  out  on  the  Bataan  Pe- 
ninsula in  the  Philippines  surrendered 
to  enemy  forces,  eventually  leading  to 
the  infamous  Bataan  "death  march" 
and  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  experiences  of  former  prisoners 
of  war  is  something  that.  I'm  sure, 
most  Americans  can  hardly  imagine. 
The  brutality  and  hardship  endured 
by  Americans  in  c^tivlty  in  World 
War  n,  the  Korean  war.  and  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  is  widely  ImowiL  I  feel 
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that  an  Americam  who  owe  their  free- 
dom and  Uboty  to  the  sacrlfloea  that 
were  made  by  all  aervteemen.  and  espe- 
cially POWX  should  reaerve  aome 
time  on  April  9  to  think  of  all  the 
f  omer  iMrlaoncra  of  wasi  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Bz-Priaoners  of  War  who 
sought  the  paamte  of  this  resolution: 
■Mi^^^f*  *"*""»**"*•«•  Curtis  Musten; 
senior  vloe  wn»«i»«*wrf»r  Albert  Bland; 
natkmal  direetor^it^arte  Charles  Wil- 
liams; and.  Dr.  Charles  Prlgmore.  na- 
tional director  of  legislatJon. 

Most  of  all.  I  want  to  thank  my  sood 
friend  and  oolleacue  friHn  Ohio,  the 
▼loe  ehattman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Suboommtttee  on  Compoiaation.  Pen- 
sion, and  Insurance.  Beto  McEwen.  for 
his  unyielding  suniort  and  assistance 
in  iwaMwf  'Tfational  Former  Prisoner 
of  War  Recognition  Day"  a  reality.  I 
want  to  thank  him  and  everyone  who 
Joined  in  coepoosoring  House  Joint 
Resolutlfm  155. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stroma  support  pas- 
sage by  the  House  of  Senate  Joint 
Resohitlon  47.' 

lire.  MORELLA.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  ^?eaker.  I 
yidd  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Toik 
[Mr.  SoLOMoal. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  fOT  yielding. 

Mr.  fi^peaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47.  desig- 
nating April  9.  1987,  as  "NaUonal 
Former  Prisoner  of  War  Recognition 
Day"  and  I  conmend  the  gentleman 
from  CMUo  for  his  sponsorship  of  the 
resolution. 

No  single  group  of  individuals  In  this 
country  is  more  deserving  of  the  grati- 
tude of  all  Americans.  As  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee I  would  like  to  pledge  the  con- 
tinued 8upp<»t  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Coounittee  to  work  to  see  that  they 
continue  to  receive  the  recognition 
and  compensation  they  rightfully  de- 
serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  date  of  ^rU  9  was 
not  a  randmn  selection— as  thousands 
of  our  former  prisoners  of  war  well 
know.  Many  of  than  remember  it  as 
the  day  they  were  taken  prisoner  in 
the  fall  of  Bataan  during  World  War 

n. 

It  was  President  Eisenhower  who 
said.  "A  soldier's  pa^  is  not  so  heavy  a 
burden  as  a  prisoner's  chain."  There 
are  over  80,000  Americans  living  today 
who  well  remember  both  the  weight  of 
a  soldier's  pack  and  the  burden  of  a 
prisoner's  chains. 

Our  former  prisoners  of  war  faced 
their  drcumstanoes  with  honor  and 
dignity— and  they  did  so  to  secure  the 
freedoms  which  are  the  hallmark  of 
America. 

I  req^ectfully  request  all  Members  to 
Join  in  supporting  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 47. 


IwlORELlA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  aup- 
Sanats  Joint  Resolulion  47  daaignaMng 
1067.  as  "National  Rymer  POW  Reo- 
Day." 
's  ara  pertwps  the  most  deserving 
Antsfica  has  today  and  I  would  like  to 
opportunity  to  oonMnend  my  cd- 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  wtto 
the  leqisiatton.  This  legisiation 
adeepoonoem  and  a  concerted  effort 
t>y  tt(e  Members  of  both  Houses  and  the 
American  people  to  honor  our  former  prisorv 
ers  ol  war.  By  esti^Mishing  April  9,  1967,  as  a 
d^  ef  reoof^iitkin  for  these  brave  men  and 
womarv  wears  proclaiming  our  deep  gratitude 
and  reaped  for  their  brutal  and  inhumane 
trsaniient  and  for  the  aacrificas  they  made  to 
further  our  demooacy. 

Tha  men  and  women  who  served  ttieir 
county  in  the  frontlnee  of  battle  or  In  danger- 
tenrltory  were  ttw  first  to  be  kMad 
captive.  Our  Natwn  owes  these  men 
and  their  families  the  profourKlest 
of  recognitkxi  for  the  losses  ttiey 
at  ttie  hands  of  their  captors.  The 
of  the  POWs  certainly  dkl  not  end 
with  Ihe  wars  in  wtik:h  they  fought  The  after 
eftoclB  of  starvation,  torture,  and  disease 
Kngeil  today  in  their  bodMS  and  minds. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  ttws 
body'  act  favorably  in  proclaiming  April  9, 
1967j  a  day  of  recognition  for  ttie  men  and 
woman  wtK>  gave  so  much  for  tt>e  sake  of 
their  h4ation.  Let  us  horwr  these  men  and 
women  and  assure  them  that  Vneir  sacrifices 
for  ttiB  American  people  has  not  been  forgot- 
ten. 

I  xmge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing Hn  resolutkxi. 

Mr!  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  original 
cosp^nsor  of  ttie  House  companion  bill, 
House  Joint  ResokJtnn  155.  with  my  distirv 
guislKd  colleague  from  Ohio,  Doug  Apple- 
QATEt  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  Sertate  Joint 
Resolution  47.  This  resokjtkxi  seeks  to  honor 
all  former  American  prisoners  of  war  on  April 
9  of  tw  year. 

Doug  Applegate  is  ttw  chairman  of  the 
Veteians'  Subcommittee  on  Compensatnn, 
Peraion  and  Insurance,  and  as  the  vice  chair- 
man pf  ttrnt  subcommittee,  we  understand  the 
mani  sacrifices  and  hardships  these  brave 
AmefKans  have  endured  as  prisoners  of  war. 
AprH  9  commemorates  ttw  45th  anniversary  of 
the  fall  of  Bataan  in  ttie  Ptiilippines  during 
World  War  II  in  wfiich  several  thousand  Ameri- 
cans were  taken  prisoner.  Tragically,  some 
30,0^  Americans  were  taken  prisoner  in  ttie 
Theatre.  The  mortality  rate  of  ttiese 
s  was  almost  40  percent 
This  resolutkxi  honors  all  Americans  of  all 
wars  wtw  were  captured.  Moreover,  It  recog- 
nizes ttie  great  sacrifices  and  torment  wtiich 
ttiey  experienced  at  the  hands  of  their  cap- 
tors.! Arid  it  is  a  poignant  reminder  ttiat  their 
famines  endured  the  agony  of  not  knowing  ttie 
fate  of  ttieir  toved  ones,  the  not  knowing  if 
ttieir  husband  or  a  brottier  or  a  friend  wouM 
coma  back  home  alive  and  in  one  piece. 

Ml  Speaker,  ttiis  resoKitkxi  cannot  fully 
rewi^  or  express  our  gratitude  to  ttiese  spe- 
cial lAmericans.  But  it  is  an  expression  of 
ttianM  to  them  and  to  ttieir  families  on  behalf 
of  ai  grateful  ^4atk>n.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
supdort  this  resokitkin. 


Marvh  SI,  1987 
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Mr.  MCI  rrOOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  od  leagues  In  strong  support  of  Senate 
Joint  ResdkjIion  47,  whk:h  wouM  set  aside  a 
special  dqr  of  recognition  fOr  our  former  pris- 
oners of  war. 

I  also  wknt  to  commend  my  dMnguished 
coOeaguea  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Applegate  and  Mr. 
McEwEN,  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  ttie  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  Coaipensatton.  Pension  and  Insurance, 
for  introducing  kientical  legislatton  in  the 
House  snq  for  ttieir  active  and  outspoken  ad- 
vocacy of)  issues  of  special  importance  to 
former  prisoners  of  war. 

In  heerftigs  before  ttie  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committaa  last  year,  one  witness  had  ttiis  to 
say  stxxjt  ttie  prisoner  of  war  experience: 

We  have  all  heard  stories  about  the  inhu- 
man. ladBtic.  and  twrtwric  treatment  dis- 
pensed l>s|  our  enemy  captors.  We  tiave  all 
read  of  ttaie  death  marches,  starvation,  I>eat- 
Ings.  tortate  and  countless  other  atrodties 
suffered  by  these  brave  men  (and  I  might 
add.  Iirave  women).  But  can  we  ever  feel  the 
physical  liid  mental  pain?  Can  we  ever  truly 
underrtai^  the  complexity  and  the  long- 
term  effeets  of  that  pain  as  experienced  by 
prisoners  of  war?  We  can  (Mily  attempt  to 
right  tbeie  wrongs  by  continuing  to  pass 
legislatltui  designed  to  expedite  the  continu- 
ing procc^i  of  healing  the  wounds. 

Mr.  Spekker.  ttiis  process  of  healing  Is  car- 
ried out  tprough  both  tangible  benefits  and 
services  aiich  as  those  offered  by  ttie  Veter- 
ans Admiaiatiation  and  through  ttie  type  of 
recognitKMi  that  is  called  for  under  ttie  legisla- 
tion we  nbw  comider.  For  ttie  extraordmary 
courage  and  patriotism  extiitxted  by  our 
former  prisoners  of  war.  ttiis  measure  is  txith 
appropriate  and  warranted. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
Senate  Joint  Resdutmn  47. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  M>POrt  of  Senate  Joint  Resdution 


47 


April  9,  1987,  as  "Natkmal 

d  War  Recognition  Day." 

recognizes  the  over  80,000 

of  war  living  in  ttiis  country 

ttie  Presklent  to  give  them  ttie 


Former  I 

Ttiis 
former 
and 
tribute  ttie|r  so  juslty  deserve. 

In  eachld  Amertoa's  wars,  our  prisoners  d 
war  have  suffered  extraordinary  hardships  but 
overcome  them  through  bravery  and  sacrifwe. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  families  d 
America's  prisoners  d  war  wtio  suffered  wtiito 
awaiting  news  d  ttieir  kived  ones.  The  sacri- 
fices ttiese  prisoners  and  their  families  made 
to  hdp  preserve  ttie  freedom  d  all  Americans, 
must  nevar  be  forgotten. 

Americ4's  former  prisoners  d  war  symbol- 
ize ttie  sfcengtti  and  patriotism  d  ail  Ameri- 
cans. The  courage,  suffering  and  profound  de- 
votnn  to  duty  d  our  former  POWs  have 
earned  ttnm  ttie  higtiest  degree  d  gratitude 
our  countfy  can  bestow. 

I  urge  all  d  my  cdleagues  to  support 
Senate  Joint  ResokJtton  47. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdrawmy  reservation  of  objection. 

The  ilPEAKEH  pro  tempore  (BCr. 
Orat  ol  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<]Lie8t  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clei^  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

aj.  Ras.  47 

Whereas  the  United  States  had  fought  In 
many  wars: 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans  who 
served  In  such  wars  were  captured  by  the 


Whereas  many  American  prisoners  of  war 
were  subjected  to  brutal  and  Inhumane 
treatment  by  their  enemiy  captors  in  viola- 
tion of  International  codes  and  customs  (or 
the  treatment  of  prisoDers  of  war,  and  many 
such  mlaooers  of  war  died  or  were  disabled 
as  a  result  of  such  treatment:  and 

Whereas  the  great  aacriflces  of  American 
prismers  of  war  and  their  families  are  de- 
serving of  national  recognition:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It: 

Retolrmi  by  the  SenaU  and  Hou$e  of  Rep- 
mtntativet  of  the  United  Statu  of  America 
in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  April  9,  1987. 
shaU  be  designated  as  "National  Former 
POW  Recognition  Day",  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorised  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
memorate such  di^  with  appropriate  actlvl- 
Ues. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITDTE 
MONTH 

BCr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  tie 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  74)  to  designate  the  month  of 
May,  1987  as  "National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute Month,"  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

BCrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  but  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objections  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  imder  my  reservation  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pkpfss]  who  is  the  chief  sponsor 
of  the  Joint  resolution.  H.J.  Res.  54. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
conmiend  my  colleagues  for  Joining  me 
in  supporting  the  passage  of  a  bill 
which  honors  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  by  des- 
ignating the  month  of  May  as  Nation- 
al Cancer  Institute  Month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  lost  my  beloved 
wife  to  this  monster  cancer  in  1979, 
you  can  understand  the  depth  of  my 
fellings,  that  all  possible  efforts 
should  be  added  to  the  research  pro- 
gram of  this  country  to  try  to  find  the 
caiise  and  cure  of  that  dread  disease. 


Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  my  great 
pleasure  to  sponsor  a  bill  establishing 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  and 
now.  50  years  later,  it  pleases  me  to 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary 
and  the  achievements  made  by  this 
great  Institute. 

The  progress  made  in  cancer  re- 
search, and  the  benefits  in  terms  of 
the  health  of  the  people  of  our  Nation 
and  around  the  world,  are  simply  in- 
calculable. The  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute's research  programs  have  indicat- 
ed that  through  sjrstematic  therapies, 
largely  developed  through  clinical 
trials,  more  than  50  percent  of  all 
cancer  patients  are  potentially  cura- 
ble, and  mmierous  cancers  now  have  5- 
year  siirvival  rates  of  over  75  percent, 
in  diseases  such  as  thyroid  endome- 
trium melanoma,  breast,  bladder, 
Hodgkln's  disease,  and  prostate 
cancer.  Also,  children's  5-year  cancer 
stirvival  rates  are  climbing  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  60  percent. 

Cancer  research  programs  have  con- 
tributed enormously  to  the  develop- 
ment of  biomedical  knowledge,  affect- 
ing not  only  cancer  research  but  all 
other  disease  research.  There  now 
exists  a  network  of  59  cancer  centers 
across  the  country  which  provide  the 
Nation  with  an  invaluable  national  re- 
source for  cancer  research,  treatment, 
control,  prevention,  and  training. 

A  network  has  been  established 
across  the  Nation  that  links  basic  sci- 
ence laboratories,  cancer  centers,  com- 
mimity  cancer  centers,  cooperative 
groups  of  clinical  researchers,  commu- 
nity oncologists,  practicing  physicians, 
and  nurse  oncologists.  This  networii 
also  facilitates  the  ^plication  of  the 
results  of  research. 

Also,  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
has  mounted  a  major  program  of  re- 
search on  cancer  prevention,  which 
serves  as  the  basis  for  a  prevention 
awareness  program  in  our  Nation. 
This  program  informs  individuals  of 
actions  they  can  take  to  lower  person- 
al cancer  risks— modifying  diet  and 
stopping  smoking,  for  example. 

It  is  expected  that  this  resolution 
and  the  subsequent  presidential  proc- 
lamation will  be  helpful  in  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people 
the  great  research  advances  that  have 
been  made  at  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, the  NCI-support  cancer  cen- 
ters, and  by  the  hardworlElng  research- 
ers. Also,  this  resolution  will  promote 
and  inform  the  public  about  the  op- 
portunities for  prevention  of  cancer, 
early  detection  of  cancer,  and  the  im- 
proved patient  care  as  a  result  of  the 
research  advances  that  have  occurred. 
The  National  Cancer  Institute  is  one 
most  worthy  of  special  recognition.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  Joining  with 
me  in  recognizing  the  great  contribu- 
tions the  Institute  has  made  to  the 
people  of  a\sx  Nation  and  around  the 
world. 


Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.RaB.74 

Whereas  In  1937  the  "National  Cancer  In- 
stitute" was  created  by  law. 

Whereas  the  Intent  of  Coogreas  In  enact' 
Ing  legislation  In  19S7  was  to  initiate  a  new. 
high  priority,  highly  visible,  national  pro- 
gram for  the  conquest  of  cancer. 

Whereas  Coogreas  continues  to  atreas  the 
importance  of  the  Natltmal  Cancer  Institute 
through  the  creation  of  the  1971  NaUcnal 
Cancer  Act  and  iU  1974.  1978,  1982.  and 
1986  reautborixatlons. 

Whereas  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
repreamts  a  unique  structure  for  a  coherent 
and  systerrtatlc  attack  on  the  vastly  complez 
problems  of  cancer  througli  the  Nattooal 
Cancer  Institute, 

Whereas  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
created  a  network  of  cancer  centers  tliat  has 
Increased  from  three  tiefore  1971  to  flfty- 
nlne  In  1986,  thus  providing  the  Nation  with 
an  invaluable  national  resource  for  cancer 
research,  treatment,  control,  prevention, 
and  training. 

Whereas  recombinant  DNA  techniques 
and  monoclonal  antibody  technologies  have 
contrilnited  so  much  to  dlsooveriiig  the  Idue- 
prlnt  of  caixxr  and  now  hold  enonnous 
promise  for  rapidly  dlagnoalng  and  charac- 
terizing tumors  and  for  treating  patients. 

Wliereas  cancer  research  scientists  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Cancer  Program 
funded  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute  de- 
termined the  function  of  a  normal  human 
oncogene,  and  are  elucidating  the  role  of  on- 
cogene products  In  cancer,  discovered  the 
structure  of  the  T-ceU  reoept<H',  demonstrat- 
ed the  role  of  viruses  In  the  causation  of 
cancer,  discovered  that  the  virus  HTLV-m 
is  the  cause  of  AIDS,  showing  that  funda- 
mental research  In  cancer  biology  forms  tlie 
underpinnings  for  all  other  cancer  researdi 
programs. 

Whereas  it  has  Xtexa  shown  that  systemic 
therapies,  largely  developed  through  clini- 
cal trails,  can  cure  cancer  with  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  patients  potentially  curaltle 
and  numerous  cancers  now  have  five-year 
survival  rates  over  75  per  centum  such  as 
thyroid,  endonetrium.  melanoma,  breast, 
bladder.  Hodgkln's  disease,  and  prostate  and 
with  children's  five-year  cancer  survival 
rates  reaching  an  all-time  high  of  80  per 
centum. 

Whereas  progress  ccMitlnues  in  under- 
standing and  planning  strategies  to  Inter- 
fere with  cancer  metastasis  and  overcome 
drug  resistance. 

Whereas  collaboration  between  surgery, 
radiation,  therapy,  chemotherapy,  and  Xina- 
apy  with  l>l<dogieal  reaponae  modifiers  lias 
greatly  Improved  the  outcome  for  cancer  pa- 
tients, allowing  for  less  radical  surgery  by 
utilising  adjuvant  radiation  and  itew  success 
in  hard-to-treat  tumors  through  Improved 
chemotherapy. 

Whereas  the  NaUonal  Cancer  Institute 
has  mounted  a  major  program  of  research 
on  cancer  prevention  which  serves  as  the 
liasls  for  a  prevention  awareness  program 
stressing  what  Individuals  can  do  to  lower 
personal  cancer  risk  by  modifying  lifestyle 
factors  such  as  diet,  and 
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WhereM  the  NaUooal  Cancer  Act  baa  foa- 
tend  the  tnoafer  of  Inf omuUloD  tram  tiaatc 
to  the  potlanta^  bedalde.  while 
r  •  network  that  llnka  baric  ad- 
anoer  oantcn*  coopeia- 
ttre  iiiHurt  of  TWnf**^  naearidien,  oonunu- 
ntty  iMnilinlrti,  pneue^m  pbyitrtana.  and 
mnM  oneolocMa.  and  (Mflltate  the  appUca- 
tkm  of  the  reaolta  of  reeeaitb'  Now.  there- 
foie.be  It 

:  6y  the  Smcte  and  Ho«ae  afHep- 
I  of  flke  VtMed  Statu  of  America 
iH  Ctoi^nii  aiHiMeiC  That  the  month  of 
May,  IMT  li  dwrtgnatert  aa  "Natlanal  Cancer 
IiMftttate  kbnth".  and  the  Prealdent  of  the 
Uttlted  Statea  la  autboilMd  and  requeated  to 
kaue  a  pndamatlan  it'?***t  upon  the  pe(v>le 
of  the  Italtad  Statea  and  aU  appropriate 
OovemmeBt  aim  if  If  to  oheeive  the  month 
wRh  appropriate  pranama  and  acttvltiea. 

The  Senate  Joint  reaolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconaider  was  laid  on  the 
tahie. 


Let)  us  not  forget  that  our  senior 
Amevicans  are  our  country's  most  vital 
^oir  of  knowledge  and  experience 
positive    models    to    our 

measure  calls  on  the  President 
the  official  designation  and 
itlzens  to  plan  special  activities 
lemorate  the  month  long  ob- 
it is  a  great  honor  to  be  a 
>f  this  observance  which  means 
to  our  senior  Americans.  I 
hope  Sail  of  my  colleagues  will  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  64  and  desig- 
nate pnce  again  the  month  of  May  as 
Americans  Month. 
I  tliank  the  lady  very  much  and  I 
[back  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
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Mr.  DYMALLT.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cmaent  that  the  Commit- 
tee m  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
dlaeharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Smate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  64)  to  designate  May  1987  as 
Older  Americans  Month  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  ISi.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object  but  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objectkm  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  I^ieaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objectkm  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollum],  the 
chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 173,  dfsignating  May  1987  as 
Older  Americans  Month. 

Mr.  McCOLLDM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  yielding  to  me. 

I  rise  certainly  in  support  of  Senate 
J<^t  Resolution  64.  It  is  an  identical 
version  of  my  bill.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 173,  which  has  over  226  cospon- 
aors  in  the  House.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleagues  for  Joining  in  this  resolu- 
tion again  this  year.  This  is  the  fifth 
year,  consecutively,  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  qjonsoring  this  resolu- 
ti<m  designating  May  as  Older  Ameri- 
cans Month  and  I  think  that  it  is  a 
tribute  to  our  senior  citizens  that  we 
continually  have  so  much  strong  sup- 
port in  the  House  and  the  Senate  for 
this  particular  designation.  It  means  a 
lot  to  the  senior  citizens  to  have  a 
month  set  aside  that  we  can  have  cele- 
brations of  their  contributions  to  soci- 
ety and  to  all  of  the  betterment  that 
we  all  work  for  and  that  they  have 
spent  so  much  of  their  lives  working 
for. 


D  1720 

Mr*.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ' 
[Mr.  GojcAir]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint!  Resolution  ^'  designating  BCay 
1987  (18  "Older  Americans  Month." 

I  ail  proud  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  companion  bill  (H.J.  Res. 
173),  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  McCol- 
LtmlJ 

Th^  contributions  to  our  society  by 
our  Nation's  seniors  are  innumerable, 
of  paramount  importance  to  us  all  and 
desei)(nng  of  this  expression  of  our  Na- 
tion's gratitude.  We  must  recognize 
this  anportant  group  of  Americans  by 
desimating  the  month  of  May  as 
"Ol^r  Americans  Month." 

Out  Nation's  seniors  have  many 
needs,  that  unfortunately  we  have  not 
always  met.  I  hope  that  this  designa- 
tion in  May  1987,  will  bring  attention 
to  all  of  our  older  Americans,  so  that 
we  can  help  to  assure  to  them  the  se- 
curity needed  to  assist  them  through 
their  senior  years. 

In  ithe  next  few  months  the  U.S. 
Conaess  will  be  focusing  on  several 
issues  that  will  affect  our  older  Ameri- 
cans! Issues  such  as  catastrophic 
healui  insurance,  the  Social  Security 
notc^  years,  and  safe,  affordable  hous- 
ing 4re  Just  a  few  of  the  many  needs 
we  must  look  at  carefully.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  realize  their  significance 
in  the  overall  long-term  plan  to  ease 
the  financial  and  emotional  burdens 
i  on  this  special  group. 

sponsored  and  cosponsored 
ion  in  the  past  to  protect  our 
I's  elderly,  and  I  will  continue  to 
I  until  they  receive  all  of  the  bene- 
fits and  care  they  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  a  great  debt  to 
these  fine  Americans  for  aU  that  they 
have  done  to  make  this  coimtry  as 
great  as  it  is,  and  for  all  that  they  wiU 
continue  to  do,  to  make  sure  it  stays 
that  way.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 64,   designating  May    1987   as 


Older  Americans  Month,  and  luve 
their  continued  woi^  to  assume  the  se- 
curity and  happiness  of  all  of  our 
older  Amf ricans. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.PDi^]. 

Mr.  PI 


the  wi 

cellent 

gentlei 

Mr 
support 
173,   a 
friend  fi 

LT71C  to 


>PER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  in 
way  to  commend  the  ex- 
rks  of  the  distinguished 
from  New  York, 
^aker,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
>f  House  Joint  Resolution 
introduced  by  my  good 
Florida,  Hon.  Bill  McCol- 
ite  May  1987  as  Older 
American^  Month.  This  meaningful 
measure  Recognizes  the  immensely  im- 
portant, valuable  and  growing  role  of 
older  Americans  in  our  society. 

Today  one  of  every  eight  Americans 
is  over  the  age  of  65.  By  the  year  2030 
greater  than  one  in  five  of  Americans 
will  be  oter  the  age  of  65.  The  older 
Americans  are  healthier  and  living 
longer  than  in  years  past.  Today,  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion is  Americans  85  years  of  age  and 
older.  I  am  proud  to  count  myself  as 
part  of  that  group  of  Americans. 
Therefor^,  in  numbers  alone,  older 
American^  represent  a  tremendous 
and  vital  force  in  Americans  society. 

Older  Americans'  efforts  made  and 
are  contiiiuing  to  help  make  our's  the 
greatest  ikation  in  the  world.  It  is  criti- 
cal that  we  take  the  opportunity  of 
Older  Americans  Month  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  role.  It  is  also  vitally  important 
that  we  take  this  important  opportuni- 
ty to  highlight  what  we  in  the  Nation 
and  in  Cftngress  need  to  do  to  ensure 
that  older  Americans  can  continue 
their  important  role  and  meet  their 
many  and  growing  needs,  from  health 
care  to  income  security. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  pressing 
need  of  (ilder  Americans  than  the  as- 
surance of  access  to  affordable  high 
quality  health  care.  This  year,  the  av- 
erage American,  age  65  and  older,  will 
spend  over  $1,800,  or  roughly  one-fifth 
of  their  income,  paying  for  the  health 
care  they  need.  This  is  more  than  they 
were  pajing  before  the  enactment  of 
Medicare!  in  1965? 

This  year  some  700,000  older  Ameri- 
cans will  be  forced  into  poverty  as  a 
result  of  catastrophic  illnesses  such  as 
stroke,  Alzheimer's  disease,  cancer  and 
ParlLinson's  because  they  require  long- 
term  care  which  is  not  covered  by 
Medicare  or  private  insurance.  We 
need  to  enact  a  plan  whereby  older 
Americai)s  can  insure  themselves 
against  these  catastrophic  costs.  I 
have  legislation,  H.R.  65,  which  pro- 


vides     ( omprehenslve 
health  cfue  protection 


and  dlsaliled  Americans.  We  must  use 
the  widt  bipartisan  agreement  that 
exists  Ui  enact  a  meaningful  cata- 
strophic health  plan  for  the  elderly. 


catastrophic 
to  all  elderly 


one  that  addresses  the  true  health 
care  catastrophe  for  older  Americans- 
long-term  care. 

Seniors  in  this  great  Nation  have  so 
much  to  offer.  With  the  passage  of  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  last  session.  Congress  has  elimi- 
nated mandatory  retirement  for  woric- 
ers  who  are  still  fit  and  able  to  f ulfiU 
their  responsibilities.  It  is  so  very  im- 
portant for  people  of  all  ages  to  be 
able  to  do  perform  whatever  tasks 
make  them  happy  and  content  in  their 
life.  The  freedom  to  keep  worldng  and 
being  able  to  provide  for  yourself  and 
your  family  members  should  have  no 
age  limitations. 

Income  security  has  yet  to  be  aff ord- 
ed  to  aU  other  Americans.  In  fact, 
some  3.5  million  of  our  Nation's  elder- 
ly are  living  in  poverty  today.  Pour  in 
10  older  Americans  today  are  near 
poor  and  are  at  perilous  risk  of  being 
in  poverty  in  the  future.  We  must 
strengthen,  not  weaken,  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  the  elderly  with  a 
reasonable  Income  level.  We  must  also 
remove  disincentives  for  older  Ameri- 
cans to  provide  for  themselves.  I  was 
very  proud  to  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion which  was  enacted  last  year  out- 
lawing forced  retirement  of  private 
sector  workers  age  70  and  older.  We 
must  be  diligent  in  assuring  that  this 
and  other  measures  are  strongly  en- 
forced. 

There  are  many  other  pressing  areas 
of  need  among  older  Americans— the 
fight  against  elder  abuse  and  neglect, 
the  protection  of  nursing  home  resi- 
dents, provision  of  adequate  transpor- 
tation, Jiist  to  name  a  few— which  de- 
serve our  prompt  attention. 

I  again  warmly  commend  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  the  great  State  of 
Florida,  Mr.  McCollum,  for  sponsor- 
ing tills  important  measure  and  urge 
aU  of  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 64,  and  its  counterpart.  House 
Joint  Resolution  174.  designating  the 
month  of  May  1987,  as  Older  Ameri- 
cans Month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  I  feel  it  is 
fitting  that  we  designate  a  month  in 
which  we  call  upon  the  American 
people  to  recognize  the  contributions 
of  our  older  Americans.  Approximate- 
ly 12  percent  of  our  Nation  today  are 
older  Americans  who  continue  to  be 
productive  members  of  our  society. 
Older  Americans  continue  to  share 
their  expertise  and  energies  by  work- 
ing and  volunteering  in  their  local 
communities  to  assist  others  who  are 
less  fortunate.  Our  older  Americans 
possess  a  wealth  of  Imowledge  and  ex- 
perience that  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  idle.  They  are  a  diverse  group  of  in- 
dividuals who  want  to  be  productive 
and  they  continue  to  be  a  valuable  and 
integral  part  of  our  society. 


Our  older  Americans  have  made  our 
Natlon  what  it  is  today  and  in  many 
wa3W  that  are  shaping  our  future.  By 
designating  the  month  of  May  as  older 
Americans  month  it  will  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  recognize  and  honor  our 
older  persons  for  their  determination 
to  mold  and  defend  our  Democratic 
values,  their  strong  work  ethic  to 
revive  our  economy  and  their  contin- 
ued contribution  to  our  nations  well- 
being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  aU  leam  from 
the  accomplishments  of  our  older 
Americans,  not  only  from  their  past 
efforts  but  their  present  efforts  as 
well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
honoring  our  older  citizens  by  support- 
ing this  resolution  and  I  also  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  supporting 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  which  is  to  be  consid- 
ered in  late  May. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dtmallt]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  vrith  the  remarlcs 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
McCollum],  the  original  author  of 
this  resolution,  which  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant resolution. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support 
designating  May  1987  as  "Older  Americans 
Month."  It  Is  important  that  all  of  us  keep  a 
perspective  on  agirig  arxj  designating  May  as 
"OWor  Americans  Month"  helps  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  most  vakjable  resource:  senior  citi- 
zens. 

As  the  proportion  of  the  eklerly  populatk>n 
continues  to  Increase,  Ck>ngress  shoukJ  erv 
hance  and  not  diminish  the  programs  for  our 
Natk>n's  eMerty.  Through  federally  adminis- 
tered programs,  through  State  administered 
programs  and  through  the  workable,  produc- 
tive arrangement  of  combination  private  and 
Federal  management  Montana  senior  citizens 
have  formed  a  partnership  with  government 
and  are  at>le  to  make  Important  contributions 
to  society. 

The  OWer  Americans  Act,  with  Its  seven 
major  titles,  is  a  proven  success  story  In  Mor>- 
tana.  Green  Thumb,  Meals  on  Wheels,  senkx 
transportation  programs,  senior  citizen  center 
furxUng,  provisior^  of  ttie  OkJer  Americans  Act 
read  like  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  Seniors  programs. 
Also,  Social  Security  is  an  example  of  a  re- 
sponsible, flexit^le  government  program  that 
has  endured  to  continue  to  meet  the  r>eeds  of 
seniors.  Both  of  these  are  administered  on  a 
partrtership  tietween  Vne  goverrvnent  arxJ  citi- 
zens. 

Government  can  meet  the  challenges  of 
senkxs  programs,  and  Congress  has  so  far 
been  successful  In  creating  new  ar>d  innova- 
tive answers  to  the  challenges  facing  AmerKa 
and  the  ekierty.  We  must  continue  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint 
olution.  as  follows: 

8J.Raa.64 

Whereas  older  Americana  have  eootribut- 
ed  many  yean  of  aervloe  to  their  famiUea.. 
their  oommuniUea.  and  the  Nation: 

Whereas  the  population  of  the  United 
States  to  oompriaed  of  a  large  peroentage  of 
older  Americans  representins  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience: 

Whereas  older  Americans  should  l>e  ac- 
Imowledced  tat  the  oontrtbutlrais  thay  ocm- 
tinue  to  make  to  their  oommunltlea  and  the 
Nation:  and 

Whereas  many  States  and  communities 
at^nowledge  older  Americans  during  the 
month  of  May:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resoltied  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  cf  Rep- 
retenUMve*  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  attenMed,  That  In  recognition 
of  the  traditional  designation  of  the  month 
of  May  as  "Older  Americans  Month"  and 
the  repeated  expression  by  the  Congress  of 
its  appreciation  and  respect  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  older  Americans  and  Its  desire  that 
these  Americans  continue  to  play  an  acttre 
role  in  the  life  of  the  Nation,  the  Preaidoit 
to  directed  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  month  of  May  1M7,  as  "Older  Amer- 
icans Month",  and  '•«n<"y  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  month 
with  appropriate  programs,  cerononles.  and 
activiUes. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


NA'nONAL  FISHING  WEEK 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  18)  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating June  1  through  Jtme  7,  1987 
as  "National  Fishing  Week,"  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  but  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  endorsing  Senate  Joint  RaaotutkNi 
18,  rhch  Is  similar  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
121  that  I  prevkxisly  introduced  in  the  House, 
requesting  that  ttie  Presklent  proclaim  June 
1-7,  1987,  as  "Natkxial  Fishing  Week." 

Sport  fishing  Is  a  tima-homred  and  respect- 
ed activity.  In  additnn  to  providkig  prolairi-fich 
food,  fishing  has  been  a  mainstay  of  American 
culture.  Millions  of  people  toctey  enioy  the 
mental  and  phyateal  ber>efits  of  fishing.  foNow- 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  native  Americans  and 
our  early  ptoneers.  A  recent  GaNup  poN  delar- 
mined  that  fishing  is  the  second  most  popular 
natkxial  activity  of  AmerKans.  In  fact,  fishing 
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tpoit  of  sbiKMl  60  mHon 


Sport  Miing  uwilitiulM  in  many  ways  to 
«w  hoaWt  and  w«»Mng  of  our  nalioa  Not 
only  do  flthannan  banaM  non  baing  in  ttw 
graat  Amarican  ouhtoofai  nonlWtannan  bana 
HI  from  tha  aoonomic  adMty  ganaralad  by  tha 
■port  fMno  induMiy.  Last  yaar,  iha  iport  fish- 
ing Induaky  oonWbuM  ovar  $25  bHon.  and 
800.000  ioba  to  our  naional  aoonomy. 

During  tia  last  aawaral  yaara,  Congraas  and 
Iha  Prssidsot  haw*  raoogntaad  tha  contribu- 
Hona  of  iport  flitMnnan  to  our  sodaty  l>y  pro- 
cWming  a  rualional  FWiing  Waak.  Across  tha 
oounlry  laal  yaar.  paopla  of  al  agaa  want  to 
Hahing  cMca,  oompetad  in  fishing  toums- 
nwnis,  and  parVcipatod  In  snvironnionlai  sem- 
inars. Tha  topica  at  Iha  Ashing  dnics  and 
saniinafs  rangad  troni  catahing  and  cooking 
various  ^Mciaa  of  Hsli.  to  game  fishing  iaws 


JMI 


The  NaMonal  WUMe  Federation.  Optimists 
imsmaltonai.  dvic  dubs,  and  various  fishing 
gear  manutadurers  sponsored  "take  a  kkl" 
flsNng  adMHea.  Through  tftese  and  many 
other  programs,  ttwuaands  of  chidren  experi- 
enoad  the  Joys  of  ishing  for  the  first  time.  In 
•ddMon,  many  Stale  Governors  issued  free 
fishing  day  prociamalions,  wfiich  provided  an 
•vaiwa  for  nonfisheiiiieii  to  try  ttw  sport,  and 
to  remind  peopia  wtn  have  not  fished  for  a 
wfile  of  the  Joys  of  fishing. 

National  Fisfiing  Week  provides  a  worKlerful 
opportonNy  for  chidrsn,  fiandKappod  persons, 
and  retired  Americans  and  families  to  learn 
about  our  rich  natural  resources  and  ttie  ben- 
efits of  fishing.  Chidren  were  encouraged  to 
"gal  hooked  on  fishing— not  on  drugs."  Every- 
body was  urged  to  "take  pride  In  America," 
and  work  to  enliance  our  environment 

Again,  I  wouM  fkB  each  of  you  to  join  me  In 
supporting  Senate  Joint  Resokjtion  18  and 
urging  the  President  to  set  asMe  a  week  In 
June  to  recognize  the  pleasure,  nourishment 
artd  eoorwmic  strsngth  that  fishing  brings  to 
ourNalton. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

aj.  Rn.  18 

Whereas  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  reported  that  fifty-four  million  resi- 
dents of  our  country  participated  in  sport 
flahlnc  in  19M: 

Whereas  sport  Ashing  is  a  family  oriented, 
outdoor,  recreational  activity  that  provides 
therapeutic  rewards  and  enjoyment  to 
people  of  aD  ages: 

Whereas  the  demands  for  Koods  and  serv- 
ices by  iport  fiahine  participants  is  estimat- 
ed to  generate  $26,000,000,000  in  economic 
activity  and  employment  for  an  estimated 
■iz  hundred  thousand  individuals  in  1985; 

Whereas  the  commercial  fishing  industry 
snniially  employs  sn  estimated  three  hun- 
dred thousand  individuals  and  lands  over  six 
bauon  pounds  of  seafood  worth  over 
$3,400,000,000  in  direct  sales; 

Whereas  sport  and  commerdsl  fishing 
inovlde  an  excellent  source  of  healthful  pro- 
teln-ricb  f  ood; 


fishing  promotes  respect  for  our 
I'B    marine,     estuarine,     and    fresh 
and    their    associated    plant    and 
I  communities;  and 

our  country's  league  of  fishing 
enthiiBiasts  represent  a  constituency  that 
I  prevent  the  degradation  of  our  Na^ 
tlon's  diverse  aquatic  habitats:  Now,  there- 
for, be  It 

Reablved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rev 
ntni^ativet  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  C^ngnu  aaaembled.  That  the  President 
Is  retfiested  and  authorized  to  issue  a  proo- 
lama^on  designating  June  1  through  June 
7.  1997.  as  "NaUonal  Fishing  Week"  and 
calllnk  upon  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
enungnt  agencies,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  olwerve  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs  and  activities. 

Th^  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
jthird  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motiitn  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic 


derei 
the 


I        GENERAL  LEAVE 

UA  DTMALLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaoMmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legMative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pre  tempore.  Is 
then  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gent  eman  from  California? 

Th  ire  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  ihessage  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION 

A  COMPETITIVE  AMERICA 
ACrr  OF  1987 

(Mf .  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlnilte  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
renu^ks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)    

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  global 
inteiflependency  is  a  fact  of  life.  Amer- 
ica cbn  no  longer  exist  in  this  world 
wearing  linguistic  blinders.  The  time  is 
long  overdue  for  us  to  recognize  the 
need  to  enhance  our  awareness  of  the 
languages  and  cultures  of  other  na- 
tions. As  the  1979  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Foreign  Languages  and  Inter- 
national Studies  phrased  it,  "Nothing 
less  ^  at  issue  than  the  nation's  securi- 
ty." It  is  today  therefore  my  privilege 
to  iiitroduce  the  International  Educa- 
tion for  a  Competitive  America  Act. 
Thisi  legislation  expands  on  several  ex- 
isting foreign  language  and  intema- 
tion^  education  programs  and  creates 
innotrative  new  ones.  An  identical  bill 
was  recently  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Dodd. 

In  today's  highly  competitive  inter- 
national economy,  inferior  language 
cap^ilities  are  handicapping  our  do- 
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mestlc  ihdustries  from  the  outset. 
Former  :  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Industry  and  Trade,  Frank 
A.  Well  ^las  noted  that  our  language 
defidenc^  is  "one  of  the  most  subtle 
nontarifff  barriers  to  our  export  expan- 
sion." Olir  future  national  security 
and  ecoiiomlc  prosperity  depend  on 
our  ability  to  communicate  with  our 
foreign  counterparts.  As  technology 
shrinks  the  distances  separating  the 
nations  of  the  world,  we  find  ourselves 
dealing  with  foreicn  nationals  with 
greater  and  greater  frequency.  Across 
the  negotiating  table,  in  our  laborato- 
ries, through  business  deals,  and  in 
academic  conferences  we  place  our- 
selves at,  an  Immediate  disadvantage 
by  our  limited  ability  to  communicate. 
We  must  wake  up  and  recognize  that 
English  i^  no  longer  the  only  game  in 
town.  OAe  of  the  key  themes,  and 
tasks,  for  this  Congress  is  restoring 
America's  "competitiveness"  in  a 
highly  complex,  n^idly-changing 
world.  Improving  our  foreign  language 
training  bi4>abillty  is  a  concrete  and 
attainably  goal  in  the  context  of  inter- 
national {trade  and  our  place  in  the 
world  economy.  It  is  a  substantial  way 
to  give  obntent  to  the  "bumword"  of 
competit^eness. 

Japan's  remarkable  recovery  since 
the  end  Qf  the  war  has  been  the  great- 
est econcRnic  success  story  of  the  cen- 
tury, mu^h  to  the  chagrin  of  many  of 
her  competitors.  The  success  can  be 
attribute^l  to  a  number  of  factors,  but 
we  cannot  imderestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  Japan's  international  mai^et- 
ing  strategies,  including  especially  its 
strong  emphasis  on  other  languages 
and  cultijres.  The  Japanese  have  delib- 
erately prepared  their  businessmen 
and  other  professionals  to  operate  in  a 
global  marketplace,  with  multicultural 
customeic.  They  have  learned  the  lan- 
guage, aiialyzed  the  needs,  grasped  the 
culture,  iuid  tried  to  understand  the 
basic  psyche  of  all  potential  consiun- 
ers.  It  ik  estimated  that  there  are 
10.000  Japanese  businesspersons  who 
speak  Ei^glish  in  the  United  States. 
whUe  le^  than  1,000  Japanese-speak- 
ing American  businesspersons  are  in 
Japan.     I 

UJS.  companies,  for  the  most  part, 
have  mai-keted  their  products  abroad 
American-style.  American  advertising 
campaigns  have  not  been  as  effective 
as  they  could  be  because  we  have  not 
taken  th^  time  to  understand  interna- 
tional audiences.  For  example,  in  Italy 
advertisements  for  Schweppes  tonic 
translated  the  product  as  "bathroom 
water."  A  Coca-Cola  ad  was  phoneti- 
cally translated  into  Chinese  charac- 
ters as  "bite  the  wax  tadpole."  Not  to 
be  outdone,  Pepsi's  "Pepsi  brings  good 
things  td  life"  translated  into  Chinese 
as  "Pepd  brings  your  ancestors  back 
from  tjti^  dead."  And  Chevrolet  mar- 
keting etecutives  were  stumped  as  to 
why  thetr  Nova  car  was  not  selling  in 


Spain  imtil  they  finally  realized  that 
"Nova"  translated  into  Spanish  means 
"does  not  go."  We  have  committed 
coimtleas  careless,  thoughtless  and 
costly  mistakes  which  have  done  noth- 
ing for  American  prestige,  let  alone 
product  sales.  Americans  are  certainly 
not  alone  in  making  such  errors,  but 
especially  considering  our  place  in  the 
world's  economy  and  trade,  we  defi- 
nitely need  to  significantly  improve 
our  foreign  language  capabilities. 

The  language  of  business  must  be 
the  language  of  the  customer.  Tet,  in 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  Na- 
tion's business  schools  are  courses  in 
foreign  languages  or  international  af- 
fairs required.  While  30  percent  of 
American  business  profits  are  derived 
from  trade  and  over  4,000,000  Ameri- 
cans travel  abroad  on  business  every 
year,  the  majority  of  American  busi- 
ness persons  have  no  training  in  for- 
eign languages  or  international  affairs. 
In  fact,  less  than  1  percent  of  UJS. 
business  schools  have  a  foreign  lan- 
guage requirement.  We  simply  are  not 
preparing  these  business  majors  for 
the  future. 

Likewise,  our  scientists  and  engi- 
neers are  quickly  finding  that  the 
latest  breakthroughs  in  their  fields  are 
no  longer  occurring  exclusively  in  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries,  or  being  re- 
ported only  in  English  language  jour- 
nals. While  other  countries  have 
access  to  most  American  technological 
advances  through  translation  of  jour- 
nal articles  or  direct  knowledge  of 
English,  Americans  often  do  not  have 
similar  access  simply  because  we  lack 
the  language  capability.  For  example, 
less  than  20  percent  of  Japanese  tech- 
nical journals  are  translated  into  "Bag- 
lish,  while  most  Japanese  scientists 
and  engineers  are  able  to  read  English 
or  have  access  to  translations  of  Eng- 
lish into  Japanese.  This  situation  must 
change,  or  our  leadership  in  science 
and  technology  in  the  world  will  also 
change,  for  the  worse. 

In  short,  studying  foreign  language 
and  international  affairs  should  no 
longer  be  limited  to  majors  in  those 
fields.  Students  themselves  Kre  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain key  languages  will  make  them 
more  attractive  to  potential  employ- 
ers. Accordingly,  enrollment  in  college- 
level  Japanese  courses  increased  40.2 
percent  from  1980-83.  This  trend  must 
be  encouraged  and  expanded  to  en- 
compass all  languages  of  the  world. 
Japan's  is  not  the  only  market  in 
which  we  will  compete  in  the  years 
ahead.  Commerce  in  the  Middle  Elast, 
for  example,  will  grow  increasingly  sig- 
nificant, to  say  nothing  of  its  strategic 
value.  Tet  over  that  same  1980-B3 
period,  the  number  of  students  study- 
ing Arabic  actually  declined  by  0.9  per- 
cent. 

We  must  improve  the  quality  and 
scope  of  our  foreign  language  and 
international  training  at  all  education- 


al levels.  Given  that  the  ease  of  learn- 
ing a  second  language  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  age.  it  is  discouraging  to 
find  that  only  1  percent  of  students  In 
our  elementary  schools  receive  any 
kind  of  foreign  language  training. 
Moreover,  a  1982-83  survey  showed 
that  only  21.3  percent  of  all  high 
school  students  were  enrolled  in  for- 
eign language  courses,  88  percent  of 
which  were  in  Spanish  and  French.  As 
for  international  knowledge,  a  recent 
survey  found  that  25  percent  of  high 
school  students  in  Dallas  could  not 
name  the  coimtry  bordering  us  to  the 
south,  and  in  1984,  only  27  percent  of 
students  at  a  top  State  university 
knew  that  Manila  is  the  ci4>ital  of  the 
Philippines.  While  this  situation  is 
changing,  a  large  majority  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  still  do  not  desig- 
nate minima.]  language  skills  as  a  re- 
quirement for  either  entrance  into  or 
graduation  from  their  institutions. 

The  International  Education  for  a 
Competitive  America  Act  of  1987  ad- 
dresses these  deficiencies.  The  bill  is 
designed  to  encourage  the  creation,  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  foreign 
language  programs  at  all  levels;  $76 
million  would  be  authorized  in  assist- 
ance to  States  and  higher  education 
institutions  to  promote  cultural  and 
linguistic  studies.  Specifically,  the  bill 
would  provide  funding  for 

Model  foreign  language  programs  on 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels 
awarded  to  the  States  on  a  competitive 
basis; 

Presidential  Awards  for  Teaching 
Excellence  in  Foreign  Languages  to  be 
given  to  100  teachers  each  year. 

Centers  for  international  business 
education  at  several  major  American 
universities  to  coordinate  foreign  lan- 
guage and  international  education  ac- 
tivities with  business  education; 

A  translation  service  for  technical 
and  scientific  periodicals  to  correct  our 
severe  deficiencies  in  this  crucial  area; 
and 

Restoring  a  portion  of  cuts  in  title 
VI  foreign  language  and  international 
programs  that  were  mandated  by  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1986. 

This  investment  in  our  future  na- 
tional security  is  relatively  minimal, 
yet  the  stakes  are  high.  We  must  act 
now  to  put  our  foreign  language  and 
international  education  system  back 
on  track.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  demonstrating  our  support 
for  a  more  internationally  aware,  lin- 
guistically sophisticated  America. 
The  text  of  this  resolution  follows: 

H.R.  1875 
Be  it  enacted  by  (he  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representativet   of  the    United   Statea   of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaemtaled, 

SHOKT  TITLE 

Sectiom  1.  This  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the 
"International  Education  for  a  Competitive 
America  Act". 


misnroa 


Sac.  2.  The  Congreas  finds  that— 
(1)  the  future  economic  welfare  of  the 
United  States  wHl  depend  substantially  on 
Increasing  Intematlooal  aUlla  In  the  busi- 
ness and  educational  oommunltlea  and  cre- 
ating an  awareneM  among  the  American 
public  of  the  internationalization  of  our 
economy;  and 

(3)  significant  improvement  is  necessary 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  foreign  lan- 
guage and  international  studtes  instruction 
offered  in  the  Nation's  schodts  and  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  Federal  funds 
should  be  increased  to  aaiiat  this  purpose. 

DUUUllOKS 

Sac.  3.  For  ths  roKroac  or  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198(aK10)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(2)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198(aK17)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Tslandu,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

TTTLE  I-EDUCATION  FOR  ECONOMIC 
SECURITT 

SHMtTTlTU 

Sac.  101.. This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Education  for  Economic  Security  Amend- 
ments Act". 

PROGRAM  AUTHORHZD 

Sk.  102.  (a)  "nUe  IV  of  the  Education  for 
Ekx>nomic  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  section  heading 
of  section  401  the  following: 

"Part  A— Prrsidriit  Awards  For  TRACHnro 
EXCKLLKHCI  n  Mathxkatics  AHD  SdXRCB"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  403  the  follow- 
ing new  part: 

"Part  B— PRKsioKirnAL  Award  For 
Larouaoxs 

"prrsissatiax.  awards 

"Sac.  411.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  make  Presidential  Awards  for  Teaching 
Excellence  in  Foreign  Languages  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  teachers  of  for- 
eign languages  who  have  demonstrated  out- 
standing teaching  qualifications  in  the  field 
of  teaching  foreign  languages. 

"(b)  Each  year  the  President  is  authorized 
to  make  one  hundred  and  four  awards  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  selecting  el- 
ementary and  secondary  school  teachers  for 
the  award  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
President  shall  select  at  least  one  elementa- 
ry school  teacher  and  one  secondary  school 
teacher  from  each  of  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

"ADMnrUTRATIVI  PROVI8IOMS 

"See.  412.  The  President  shall  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  411.  including  the 
establishment  of  the  selection  procedures, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  other  appropriate  officials  of 
Federal  agencies,  and  representatives  of 
professional  foreign  language  teacher  asso- 
ciations. 
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"AUTBOuiMioir  or  AmKwaiATioin 
"8k.  4U.  (a)  Then  are  auttiorlMil  to  be 
appnuvtated  $1,000,000  for  flacal  year  1008 
and  aneh  aune  aa  may  be  neceaaary  for  eacb 
of  tte  flaeal  yean  IMO  tbroach  1903  to 
carry  oat  the  iMorMcaa  of  aection  411. 

•^)  Amoanta  ammpriated  mmuant  to 
aobaeettai  (a)  aball  be  available  for  maklnc 
awarda  ooder  aeetlan  411.  for  admhitrtratlve 
imiiiiHna.  for  neeeaaary  travel  by  teactaera 
adected  under  eeetfam  411,  and  for  apeetal 
aetlTttlea  rdated  to  carrytaic  out  the  provl- 
ataiM  of  aeethm  411." 
(b)  The  headtiw  of  Utie  IV  of  the  Act  to 
I  to  read  aa  f  olknrs: 


"TTTtX  IV— fmanMBHTIAL  AWARDS 
FOR  TBACHDfO  EXCELLENCE". 
TmX  n— EIXIIENTART  AMD  SECOND- 
ARY  FOREIGN   LANGUAGE   EDUCA- 
TION 

aBoarmu 
8k.  ml  Thta  tttle  may  be  dted  aa  the 
"Elementary  and  Secondary  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Education  Awiatanre  Act". 


903.  (a)  Gnnau.  Autrobitt.— The 
Secretary  ahaD  nnke  granta  to  State  educa- 
tiaiial  agendea  whoae  apidlcatioaB  are  ap- 
proved under  aufaaection  (b)  in  order  that 
audi  agenciea  may  fund  model  programa. 
dealgned  and  opoated  by  local  educational 
agendea.  providing  for  commencement  or 
improvement  and  expanaion  of  foreign  lan- 
guage atudy  tar  atudenta  reaiding  within 
their  achool  diatrieta.  Any  State  whoae  ap- 
pUcation  ia  approved  shall  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (1)  $275,000, 
plus  (3)  the  product  of  $0.06  mulUpUed  by 
the  population  of  the  SlJUe  (as  determined 
in  aooordanoe  with  the  moat  recent  decenni- 
al oenaua).  The  amount  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding aentence  ahall  be  made  available  to 
the  State  for  two  additional  years  after  the 
first  fiacal  year  during  which  the  State  re- 
edved  a  grant  under  this  section  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  funds  made 
avaHaUe  to  the  State  during  the  first  year 
of  funding  were  uaed  in  the  manner  re- 
quired under  the  State's  approved  applica- 
tion. 

(b)  AmicAxioii.— Any  State  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  submit  an  application  therefor 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  form, 
and  containing  such  information  and  assur- 
ances aa  the  Secretary  may  require.  No  ap- 
plication may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
unleas  the  application— 

<1>  rontalna  a  deacrlption  of  model  pro- 
grama rtfigned  by  local  educational  agm- 
dea.  and  reprrafntlng  a  variety  of  alterna- 
tive and  innovative  approaches  to  foreign 
language  inatruction.  which  were  selected 
achotd  dtatrict  of  the  local  educational 
agency  ahall  be  eligible  to  participate  in  any 
model  program  funded  under  this  section 
(wtthout  regard  to  whether  such  children 
attend  schools  operated  by  such  agency); 

(2)  providea  aaaurancea  that,  if  the  appli- 
cation of  the  State  educational  agency  is  ap- 
proved, each  model  program  deacribed  in 
the  appUcatiim  ahaD  have  avaUahle  to  it  suf- 
ficient funds  from  State  and  local  sources, 
in  addition  to  any  funds  under  this  section, 
to  ensure  that  the  program  ia  carried  out  as 
deacribed  in  the  application:  and 

(3)  providea  that  the  local  educational 
agency  wHI  provide  reliable  and  valid  eval- 
uations of  pupils'  |Rt>fldency  at  a)H>ropriate 
intervals  in  the  program,  and  provide  such 
evaluations  to  the  State  educational  agency. 

(c)  PutnciFATiow  or  Pkivatk  Schools.— 
(1)  To   the   extent   oonaistent   with   the 


numbir  of  children  in  the  State  or  in  the 
achod  district  of  each  local  educational 
ag«ao  r  who  are  enrolled  in  private  elemen- 
tary I  nd  secondary  schools,  such  State  or 
agene  r  ahall.  after  conaultation  with  appro- 
priate prhrate  achool  repreaentatlvea.  make 
provli  Ion  for  indudlng  special  educational 
servlo  IS  and  arrangements  (such  aa  dual  en- 
roUnunt.  educational  radio  and  televiaion, 
and  n  obOe  educational  services  and  equip- 
ment) in  which  such  children  can  partid- 
pate  ind  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  •ctlozL  Expenditures  for  educational 
services  and  arrangements  purauant  to  this 
subsection  for  children  in  private  schools 
shall  be  equal  (taking  into  account  the 
niunb^r  of  children  to  be  served  and  the 
needs  iof  such  children)  to  expenditures  for 
chUditei  enroUed  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  Smte  or  local  educational  agency. 

(2)  |f  by  reason  of  any  provision  of  law  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  Is  prohib- 
ited from  providing  for  the  participation  of 
chUdicn  from  private  schools  as  required  by 
paragfaph  (1),  or  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnea  that  a  State  or  local  educational 
agency  has  substantially  failed  or  is  unwill- 
ing ta  provide  for  such  partidpation  on  an 
equit^Ale  basis,  the  Secretary  shall  waive 
auirements  and  shall  arrange  for  the 
on  of  services  to  such  children  which 
'■  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
don.  Such  waivers  shall  be  subject  to 
consultation,  withholding,  notice,  and  Judi- 
cial rwiew  requirements  In  accordance  with 
sectto4  S87(bX3)  and  (4)  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981. 

<d)  Apfropriations  Rnix.— If  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  are  not  suf- 
fldent  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  pay  in  full 
the  gmnts  which  State  educational  agencies 
may  receive  under  subsection  (a),  the 
amouat  of  such  grants  shall  be  ratably  re- 
duced! 

(e)  txanFLART  Pkograms.— (1)  From  sums 
reserv^  for  each  fiacal  year  pursuant  to 
section  205  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  sgbsection,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
whose!  applications  are  approved  under 
paragraph  (3)  in  order  that  such  agencies 
may  a|ipport  exemplary  programs  providing 
for  cc^nmencing  or  improving  and  expand- 
ing fok^ign  language  study  for  students  re- 
sidingjwithin  their  school  districts. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  any 
applitmtion  for  a  grant  under  this  subsection 
unlesg  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ex- 
program  described  In  the  applica- 
consistent  with  the  State  programs 
^ed  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  State 
ch  the  local  educational  agency  Is  lo- 


local  educational  agency  desiring 
eive  a  grant  under  this  subsection 
ibmlt  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  sudi  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  information  and  as- 
suran^  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

4oTHORIZ*TIOH  OP  AFPROPRIATIOHS 

Sac,  203.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $35,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1 1988  throui^  1993  to  carry  out  this 
title  df  which  $5,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year 
shall '  te  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (e) 
of  sec  ion  202. 
TTTL  !  in— POSTSECONDARY  FOREIGN 

LAI  GUAGE     AND     INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

Sac,  301.  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Poettecondary  Foreign  Language  and 
International  Education  Assistance  Act". 


March  SI,  1987 


March  SI,  1987 
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poia^m  TKaoncAL  AMD  acmrnpic 

PBUODICAia 


UUe  ref( 
(A)  by 


(B)  by 


Sk.  302.  {<a)  AvTBOuzATioif  or  ArraonuA- 
Tiom.— <1)|  Section  007(a)  of  the   Higher 
Education !  Act  of  1985  (hereafter  in  this 
to  aa  the  "Act")  is  amended— 
(1)"  after  the  subaecUon 
and 

at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing ne«|  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  section  610  and  para- 
graph (1)  Of  this  subsection,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1988  and  for  each  of  the  3 
suoceedinglfiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  Bpbaection  (d)  of  this  section.". 

(2)  Sectita  607(b)  of  the  Act  to  amended 
by  strikina  out  "subsection  (a)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  ^hereof  "subaection  (aXl)". 

(b)  Pxoi^Aii  AuTROBizKD.— Section  607  of 
the  Act  to  Amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (d)  a4  subaection  (e)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsdction  (c)  the  following  new  sub- 
section:     I 

"(dXl)  From  amounts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subjection  (aK2),  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  foa  the  acquisition,  translation,  and 
dissemination  of  technical  and  scientific 
periodidUsj  published  outside  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  shall  disseminate 
translated  |peri(xUcato  acquired  under  thto 
subsection  I  directly  or  in  coordination  with 
the  Depanment  of  Commerce,  the  Small 
Business  4<lmini8tration,  and  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agenciea,  to  businesses,  pro- 
fessional s^etiea,  libraries,  and  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  I  (1),  the  Secretary  shall  select 
periodicatol  published  outside  the  United 
h  the  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
e  Department  of  Commerce  and 
lents  and  agendea  of  the  Fed- 
ent,  and  with  buainesses  and 
sodeties,  determines  may  be  of 
ipartments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  businesses,  and  to 
researcherf  in  the  United  Statea.". 

ADDmORAlL  FUNDS  AUTHORIZKD  rOB  TTILB  VI 
{  PABTA 

Sac.  303.  Section  610  of  the  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  4  succeeding  fiacal  years." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$69,000,000 
for  fiscal  jTear  1988,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  3  succeeding  fiacal 
years." 

POR  nrrxRHATioNAL  Busnnaa 

mCATIOH  AUTHOaiZXD 

Sic.  304,{  "nue  VI  of  the  Act  to  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  612  and  613 
as  sections  613  and  614,  respectively,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  611  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"CENTxas  poR  nrTKRMATiOHAL  Bosmass 

I  KDUCATIOH 

"Sxc.  6li  (a)  The  Secretary  to  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  combinations  of  such  institutiona, 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning, estabUshlng  and  operating  centers  for 
intematlooal  business  education  which— 

"(1)  will  be  national  resources  for  the 
teaching  otf  improved  busineas  techniquea, 
strategies,  and  methodologies  which  empha- 
size the  in^mational  context  in  which  busi- 
ness to 

"(2)  will  provide  instruction  in  critical  for- 
eign languages  and  international  fields 
needed  to  brovide  understanding  of  the  cul- 


States 
tlon  with 
other  del 
eral  Gove; 
professioi 
value  to 


tures  and  cuatoma  of  United  Statea  trading 
partnera.  and 

"(3)  wUl  provide  reaearch  and  training  in 
the  international  aspects  of  trade,  com- 
merce, and  other  fields  of  study. 
In  addition  to  providing  training  to  students 
enroUed  in  the  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  which  a  center  to  located,  such  cen- 
ters shall  serve  as  regional  resources  to  busi- 
nesses proximately  located  by  offering  pro- 
grams and  provl<Ung  reaearch  designed  to 
meet  the  international  training  needs  of 
such  buaineasea. 

"(b)  Each  grant  made  under  thto  section 
may  be  uaed  to  iiay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  planning,  establishing  or  operating  a 
center,  indudlng  the  cost  of— 

"(1)  facility  and  staff  travel  in  foreign 
areaa,  regions,  or  countries, 

"(2)  teaching  and  reaearch  materiato, 

"(3)  curriculum  planning  and  develop- 
ment, 

"(4)  bringing  visiting  scholars  and  faculty 
to  the  center  to  teach  or  to  conduct  re- 
search, and 

"(5)  training  and  improvement  of  the 
staff,  for  the  purpoae  of,  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
for,  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  thto  sec- 
tion. 

"(cKl)  Programs  and  activities  to  be  con- 
ducted by  centers  assisted  under  thto  section 
shall  include— 

"(A)  interdlsdpllnary  programs  which  in- 
corporate foreign  language  and  internation- 
al studies  training  into  busineas,  finance, 
management,  communications  systems,  and 
other  profesaional  curricula; 

"(B)  interdisciplinary  programs  which 
provide  business,  finance,  management, 
communications  systems,  and  other  profes- 
sional training  for  foreign  language  and 
international  studies  faculty  and  advanced 
degree  candidates; 

"(C)  evening  or  summer  programs.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  intensive  language 
programs,  available  to  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community  and  other  professionato 
which  are  designed  to  develop  or  enhance 
their  international  skiUs,  awareness,  and  ex- 
pertise; 

"(D)  collaborative  programs,  activities,  or 
research  involving  other  institutions  of 
higher  education,  local  educational  agen- 
dea, professional  aasodations,  businesses, 
firms,  or  combinations  thereof,  to  promote 
the  development  of  international  skiUs, 
awareness,  and  expertise  among  current  and 
prospective  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity and  other  professionals; 

"(E)  research  designed  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  international  aspects  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  education  and  to  pro- 
mote integrated  curricula;  and 

"(F)  research  designed  to  promote  the 
intematioiud  competitiveness  of  American 
buaineases  and  firms,  including  those  not 
currently  active  in  international  trade. 

"(2)  Programs  and  activities  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  centers  aastoted  under  thto  section 
may  indude— 

"(A)  the  eatabliahment  of  overseas  intern- 
ship programs  for  students  and  faculty  de- 
signed to  provide  training  and  ext>erience  in 
intenuitional  business  activities,  except  that 
no  Federal  funds  provided  under  thto  sec- 
tion may  be  used  to  pay  wages  or  stipends  to 
any  partidpant  who  to  engaged  in  compen- 
sated employment  as  part  of  an  internship 
program;  and 

"(B)  other  eligible  activities  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(dXl)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  thto  section,  an  institution  of 


higher  education,  or  combination  of  such  in- 
stitutions, shall  eatabltoh  a  center  advisory 
council  which  will  conduct  extensive  plan- 
ning prior  to  the  eatabliahment  of  a  center 
concerning  the  scope  of  the  center's  activi- 
ties and  the  design  of  ita  programs. 

"(2)  The  Onter  Advisory  Coundl  ahall  in- 
dude— 

"(A)  one  representative  of  an  administra- 
tive department  or  office  of  the  Institution 
of  higher  education; 

"(B)  one  faculty  representative  of  the 
business  or  management  school  or  depart- 
ment of  such  institution; 

"(C)  one  faculty  representative  of  the 
international  studies  or  foreign  language 
school  or  department  of  such  institution; 

"(D)  one  faculty  representative  of  another 
professional  school  or  department  of  such 
institution,  as  appropriate; 

"(E)  one  or  more  representative  of  local  or 
regional  businesses  or  firms; 

"(F)  one  representative  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  to  located  whose 
normal  responsibilities  include  official  over- 
sight or  involvement  in  State-sponsored 
trade-related  activities  or  programs;  and 

"(G)  such  other  individuato  as  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  deems  appropriate. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  initial  planning  ac- 
tivities required  under  section  (dKl),  the 
center  advisory  councU  shaU  meet  not  less 
than  once  each  year  after  the  establtohment 
of  the  center  to  assess  and  advise  on  the 
programs  and  activities  conducted  by  the 
center. 

"(eKl)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants 
under  thto  section  for  a  minimum  of  three 
years  imless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  provtoion  of  grants  of  shorter  duration 
to  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
thto  section. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  of  the  coat  of  plan- 
ning, estabUshlng  and  operating  centers 
under  thto  section  shall  be — 

"(A)  not  more  than  90  per  centum  for  the 
first  year  in  which  Federal  funds  are  fur- 
nished, 

"(B)  not  more  than  70  per  centum  for  the 
second  such  year,  and 

"(C)  not  more  than  50  per  cent\yn  for  the 
third  such  year  and  for  each  such  year 
thereafter. 

'(3)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
planning,  establtohing,  and  operating  cen- 
ters under  thto  section  may  be  provided 
either  in  cash  or  in-kind  asstotance. 

"(fKl)  Grants  under  thto  section  shall  be 
made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  thto  section.  Such  conditions 
shall  include— 

"(A)  evidence  that  the  institution  of 
higher  education,  or  combination  of  such  in- 
stitutions, will  conduct  extensive  planning 
prior  to  the  establtohment  of  a  center  con- 
cerning the  scope  of  the  center's  activities 
and  the  design  of  its  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  subaection  (dXl); 

"(B)  assurance  of  ongoing  collaboration  in 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
center  by  faculty  of  the  busineas.  manage- 
ment, foreign  language,  international  stud- 
ies and  other  professional  schooto  or  depart- 
ments, as  appropriate; 

"(C)  assurance  that  the  education  and 
training  programs  of  the  center  will  be  open 
to  students  concentrating  in  each  of  these 
respective  areas,  as  appropriate;  and 

"(D)  assurance  that  the  institution  of 
higher  education,  or  combination  of  such  in- 
stitutions, will  use  the  assistance  provided 
under  thto  section  to  supplement  and  not  to 


supplant  activlUea  conducted  by  institutions 
of  higher  education  deacribed  in  subsection 

(CXI).". 

AUTROBIZATIOII  OT  APPBOPBUTXOira 

Sic.  305.  Section  614  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  321  of  thto  Act)  to  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  follows: 

"AUTROBIZATIOII  OT  APPBOPBIATIOKB 

"Sic.  614.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,(KK),0(X>  for  the  fiscal  year 
1988  and  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiacal 
years  to  carry  out  the  provisicHis  of  section 
612. 

"(b)  There  are  authortaed  to  be  ^propri- 
ated  $5,000,000  for  fiacal  year  1987,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  neoeasary  for  the  4 
succeeding  fiacal  years,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  613.". 

coNPoaiOHG  AmaDMKirr 
Sac.  306.  Section  613  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  321  of  thto  Act)  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "part"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section". 


THE  INSURANCE  INSOLVENCY 
THREAT 

(BCr.  FLORIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  a 
development  in  the  insurance  industry 
with  troubling  implications  for  the 
entire  country. 

A  New  Jersey  insurance  <»mpany 
has  been  declared  insolvent  for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  12  years.  An  arti<de 
from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  states 
that  the  primary  reason  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  Integrity  Insurance  Co.  is 
the  inability  of  an  insolvent  California 
insurer.  Mission  Insuran<%.  to  pay 
claims  it  owed  Integrity. 

This  blow  to  the  lnsuran(%  industry 
in  my  State  illustrates  the  threat  to 
our  entire  economy  from  a  rising 
number  of  insolvent  insurers.  Insur- 
ance companies  reinsure  each  other 
and  contribute  to  State  guarantee 
funds  which  are  supposed  to  protect 
policyholders  in  the  event  of  insolven- 
cy. 

These  linkages  mean,  however,  that 
the  demise  of  one  company  can  imper- 
il others.  The  turmoil  in  the  insurance 
industry  associated  with  the  crisis  in 
the  unaffordability  of  insurance 
threatens  to  overwhelm  existing  meth- 
ods of  preventing  insolvencies  and 
mitigating  their  consequences.  The 
Sub<x>mmittee  on  Commerce,  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Competitiveness 
will  continue  investigating  this  prob- 
lem. Responsible  officials  must  take 
action  before  more  insurance  compa- 
nies Join  banks  in  a  row  of  tumbling  fi- 
nancial dominos,  with  grave  conse- 
quences for  our  economy. 

I  am  submitting  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce article  for  the  Rccors.  as  fol- 
lows: 
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iBiwmi  I  WOMimcm 
(By  C^  carpenter) 


Intocrtty  Uuurmnoe  Co.  wma  declared  at 
lent  $80  miUlan  tnaolrait  and  placed  under 
the  control  of  New  Jemy  innirance  regula- 
ton. 

Tbe  Paramoa.  VJ^  property  and  casualty 
Inaum'.  thoa  becomee  tbe  flnt  New  Jeraey 
inaurer  to  be  dedand  tnaolvent  in  almoat  12 
yvaia.  New  Jeney  Inauzanoe  Commlakmer 
Kenneth  D.  If  erln  aaid.  Integrity  to  a  wholly 
owned  aabaldlary  of  Intecrity  Financial 
Orouplne. 

The  Uquldatlon  alw  followa  a  recent  new 
wave  of  tnaotvenclea  for  the  tnaurance  bual- 
neaa  around  the  country. 

OonateUattoP  Retnaurance  Co.  of  New 
York  recently  was  placed  under  liquidation 
aa  at  leaat  $n.T  mOllon  tnaolvent.  Amhaiwa- 
dor  Inauranoe  Co..  baaed  In  North  Bergen. 
N.J..  but  domlcned  aa  a  Vermont  insurer, 
alao  haa  been  ordered  into  Uquldatlon  with 
at  least  $100  mflllon  of  more  liabOiUes  than 
And  in  the  largeat  yet  for  history. 
Insurance  Coa..  Loa  Angelea.  have 
agreed  to  liquidation  of  its  operations  that 
have  a  negative  net  worth  of  $448.1  million. 

ICIarian's  inahUity  to  pay  dalms  to  primar- 
ily why  Integrity  to  being  liquidated.  And 
Integrity's  insolvoacy  has  ralaed  the  ire  of 
federal  lawmakers  now  looking  into  some 
form  of  stricter  federal  control  of  the  insur- 
ance business.  The  lawmakers  are  concerned 
that  Mlasion's  liquidation  may  ripple 
throughout  the  country. 

In  fact,  even  the  insurance  industry  esti- 
matea  that  it  cairiea  some  $70  billion  of  re- 
insurance that  it  wont  be  able  to  coUect  on. 

Integrity  purchased  reinsurance  from  Mis- 
aion.  and  carried  on  its  books  at  least  $25 
million  due  from  Mission.  The  company, 
however,  hadn't  set  up  a  reserve  in  caae  the 
reinsurance  proved  uncollectible.  Ironically, 
Integrity's  operations  have  been  improving: 
undnwriting  losaes  through  the  nine 
months  last  year  narrowed  to  $6.8  million 
from  $17  million  in  the  same  period  for 
IMS.  At  the  end  of  September,  its  surplus 
was  $12.5  mUlicHi. 

Tlie  company  has  been  held  under  the 
control  of  the  New  Jeney  insurance  depart- 
ment since  December  when  Superior  Court 
Judge  William  C.  Meehan  signed  an  order 
placing  the  company  in  rehabilitation. 

The  New  Jersey  department  asked  the 
court  to  place  the  company  in  liquidation, 
arguing  the  firm  to  "hopelessly  insolvent  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  $80  million. ' 

Integrity  primarily  wrote  commercial  li- 
ability and  automobile  insm-ance.  It  has 
about  2,000  poUeyholdera  in  New  Jeraey  and 
about  20.000  nationwide. 

It  to  licensed  in  all  SO  states  and  has  assets 
of  about  $130  million,  according  to  the  de- 
partmoit. 

The  department  said  claims  against  Integ- 
rity arising  in  New  Jeraey  (or  moat  proper- 
ty/caaualty  linea  wiU  be  paid  up  to  a  limit  of 
^00.000  a  claim  by  the  New  Jersey  Proper- 
ty-Liability Insurance  Guaranty  Associa- 
tion. 


D  1730 

THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Okat  of  niinoig).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [lir.  SsMssmBxiniKR] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  I  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  Congressman  Stenholm  and  I.  togattv 
•r  wittt  some  of  our  ooNeaguaa,  have  intro- 
duced the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967.  Through 
this  luisiation,  we  offer  a  corwensus-bulking 
bipartipan  aHemative  on  civil  rights  protection. 

Thia  bin  rawarsaa  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
aion  m  Qrova  City  versus  Betl  by  covering 
education  institutions  and  public  school  dis- 
tricts leceiving  any  Federal  assistance  under 
aN  foii  cross-cutting  dvil  rights  statutes— seo- 
tton  5^4,  title  VI,  title  IX.  and  the  Age  Diacrim^ 
of  1975.  However,  we  avoid  the 
I  and  hopelessly  knotty  task  of  ex- 
pandifig  or  narrowing  all  other  applications  of 
these  statutes  from  their  pre-Grove  City 
scope. 

Moreover,  ttiis  t>ill  seeks  a  commonaense 
civil  rights  policy  by  Incorporating  the  Tauke- 
Sensentxenner  abortk>n-r)eutral  amendment 
pasaeil  by  ttie  House  Education  and  Labor 
Comnittee  and  religious  tenets  exemptkxi  lar>- 
guag»  passed  i>y  Oxigress  last  fall  In  the 
Higher  Educatkxi  AmerKknents  Act  of  1986. 
As  th4  vote  in  ttie  House  Education  and  Lat>or 
Comnfttee  demonstrated,  addressing  the 
issues  of  abortion  neutrality  and  religious 
tenetsi  enhances  ttie  prolMUity  of  passage  as 
weii  a^  forges  a  consensus. 

It  18  espedally  appropriate  that  Corigress 
pursue  this  consensus-huiMing,  commonsense 
apprcMCh  on  civil  rights  in  1987.  Ttiis  year, 
America  celet>rates  the  tireentennial  of  ttie 
(Constitution.  That  document  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "The  most  remarkable  work  *  *  * 
to  ha\ie  been  produced  t>y  ttie  human  intel- 
lect, ai  a  single  stroke,  in  Its  appication  to  po- 
litical affairs."  It  stXHJki  be  remembered  ttiat 
the  (Constitution  was  not  one  framer's  propos- 
al rul|ber-stamped  by  ttie  (Convention.  Nor 
were  tie  framers  stampeded  into  adopting  Its 
provisions  by  one  duster  of  Interest  groups. 
Ttie  marvel  of  ttie  Constitution  is  not  just  its 
Ideais  but  ttiat  it  reflected  a  hard-fought  con- 
sensus of  diverse  and  strong-willed  indivki- 
uals.  Let  us  apply  ttie  lessons  of  ttie  framing 
of  ttie  Constitutk>n  to  carrying  out  Its  goals  of 
civil  tig/Ms.  The  major  features  of  ttie  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1987  are  products  of  tlie  3  year 
experience  with  the  Grove  (City  bill.  In  our  con- 
stitutklnal  traditx)n,  I  hope  many  of  my  col- 
leagues join  ttie  tiipartisan  coaiitx>n  to  this  civil 
rigtits  bill  ttiat  reflects  experience,  compro- 
mise, and  consensus. 


March  SI,  1987 
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INTl  lODUCnON 


OF   AN    AMEND- 
TO    SECTION    307(C)    OP 
PRESERVING       STATE 
OP  FEDERAL  ACTIONS 
THE        COASTAL 


Ml  NT 
CZHA: 

REVIEW 
AF  5BCTING 
ZO!«E 

Th^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlem^  from  California  [Mr.  Pametta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  In  a 
landmark  decision,  ttie  Supreme  Court  upheld 
ttie  right  of  States  to  regulate  federally  permit- 
ted agtivities  on  Federal  lands  wittwi  ttieir  bor- 
ders. In  ttie  case  of  (California  (Coastal  Com- 
missidn  versus  Granite  Rock  (Co.,  the  (Court 
found  ttiat  regulatk>ns  imposed  on  mining  by  a 
Federal  agency  "not  only  are  devokj  of  any 
expreksion  of  intent  to  preempt  State  law  but 


rather  oppdar  to  assume  that  ttx)se  submitting 
plans  of  qperatkxis  vmN  comply  with  State 
laws."  The  dear  message  of  the  (Court  is  ttiat 
the  States  have  a  legitimate  interest  in  regu- 
lating activties  on  Federal  land  ttiat  have  an 
effect  on  Sfate  land. 

UnfortunOtely,  recent  judkrial  and  adminis- 
trative actk)ns  have  eroded  ttie  appitoation  of 
this  prindpl^  with  regard  to  federally  pennitted 
activities  On  the  Outer  (Continental  Shelf 
[OCCS].  Because  of  these  actk)ns,  coastal 
States  hava  had  an  increasingly  diftKult  time 
asserting  their  interests  in  protecting  air  and 
water  qualify  and  traditional  coastal  industries 
from  ttie  a<tverse  effects  of  Federal  offshore 
activities.  Itiis  difficulty  arises  from  a  serious 
misinterpre^tkKi  of  the  consistency  proviston 
of  the  Coagtai  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
[CZMA]— ai  provision  which  was  originally  in- 
tended by  Congress  to  guarantee  a  meaning- 
ful role  for  the  coastal  States  in  regulating  ac- 
tivities which  directly  affect  coastal  environ- 
ments and  economies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Introdudng  legisia- 
tkxi  wtiich  wouM  amend  ttie  CZMA  to  insure 
that  Federal  activities  which  directly  affect  ttie 
coastal  zone  are  consistent  with  approved 
State  coastal  management  plans. 

Congress  first  enacted  ttie  consistency  pro- 
visk>n  of  CZMA  in  (xder  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  cogstal  States  to  devetop  and  imple- 
ment coastal  management  programs.  Ttie 
consistency  language  assured  coastal  States 
ttiat  if  ttiey  spent  ttie  time  and  money  neces- 
sary to  for*iulate  such  programs,  ttiey  woukj 
not  be  preempted  by  confNcting  or  opposing 
Federal  a<^tkxis.  A  mutually  t>enefk:ial  and 
constructive  partnership  was  thus  estatilistied; 
ttie  States  agreed  to  atikje  t>y  Federal  criteria 
in  developing  ttieir  coastal  programs,  and  ttie 
Federal  Government  agreed  that  activities 
whk:h  "directly  affected"  a  State's  coastal 
zone  woukJ  be  consistent,  "to  the  maximum 
extent  pra<itKat>le,"  with  that  State's  coastal 
protectx>n  ^orts. 

The  plain  language  of  the  sectnn  strongly 
suggests  that  (Congress  Intended  sectkMi  307 
to  require  tfiat  ail  Federal  activities  directly  af- 
fecting ttiO  coastal  zone— induding  ttiose 
whKh  oc^ir  outskle  the  coastal  zone — be 
consistent  with  an  affected  State's  approved 
coastal  mafiagement  program.  Ttie  text  of  tlie 
section  recjljires  ttiat: 

Each  Federal  agency  conciucting  or  sup- 
porting activities  directly  affecting  ttie  coastal 
zone  shall  jconduct  or  support  ttiose  activities 
in  a  manner  whk:h  is,  to  ttie  maximum  extent 
practk»t)lei  consistent  with  approved  State 
management  programs  (16  U.S.C.  1456(C)(1). 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  dear  Intention  ttiat  corv 
sistency  was  to  be  required  of  any  federally 
permitted  activity  signlfkantty  affecting  ttie 
coastal  zone  regardless  of  locatk>n,  ttie  courts 
have  found  Outer  Continental  Stielf  leasing, 
and  explomtion  plans  submitted  sut>sequent 
to  leasing,  to  tie  activities  whk;h  occur  outskje 
ttie  coastal  zone  and  ttierefore  (xjtskle  ttie 
purview  cA  {ttie  statute.  In  addition,  ttie  Depart- 
ments of  Interior,  (C(xnmerce,  and  Justkse 
have  made  a  concerted  effort  to  severely  re- 
strict ttie  applKatnns  of  ttie  consistency 
review  process.  The  Justne  Department  has 
filed  briefs  in  support  of  the  positkm  ttiat  fed- 
erally permitted  activities  must  occur  within 


ttie  coastal  zone  Itself  in  order  to  be  reviewed 
by  coastal  States  for  consistency. 

Ttiis  interpretation  of  the  law  is  dearty  con- 
tradkrted  by  a  review  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  1972  Act,  and  by  legislative  intent  ex- 
pressed in  House  reports  on  8ut>sequent 
amendments  to  ttie  act  In  addKnn,  this  inter- 
pretatkm  is  contradkrtsd  by  a  1961  vote  by 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
(Committee— where  the  original  act  and  1976 
and  1980  amendments  originated— to  veto 
proposed  Commerce  Department  regulations 
restricting  section  307(c)(1)  to  exdude  Feder- 
al (XCS  leasing  activities  from  consistency 
review. 

But  ttiese  most  recent  judkwl  and  adminis- 
trative Interpretatnns  do  much  more  than  ob- 
scure a  clear  understanding  of  congressional 
intent;  they  severely  limit  ttie  right  of  coastal 
States  to  exercise  limited  Influence  over  ttiose 
Federal  activities  wtiich  directly  affect  the 
coastal  zone.  These  actions  raise  ttie  implna- 
tion  that  all  Federal  activities  on  the  OCS 
might  be  exempt  from  ttie  consistency  require- 
ments of  sectton  307(c)(1).  (Contrary  to  these 
court  and  administrative  dectskms,  a  Federal 
activity:  ttiat  is,  a  lease  sale  or  oil  expkxation, 
does  not  tiave  to  take  place  within  ttie  coastal 
zone  to  have  a  direct  effect  on  it  Ttie  impor- 
tant issues  is  not  ttie  geographic  k>catkxi  of 
ttie  activity  per  se,  but  the  nature  of  its  subse- 
quent impact  on  ttie  coastal  zone.  Recent  rul- 
ings and  actKKia  bmit  ttie  interpretatkKi  of 
"direct  impact  on  ttie  coastal  zone"  to  such 
an  extent  that  ttie  consistency  provision  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  meaningless  with  respect 
to  any  activity  which  does  not  take  place 
wittiin  ttie  coastal  zone  Itself. 

If  the  States  are  to  have  a  meaningful  voice 
in  activities  whk:h  dearty  affect  their  coastal 
zones,  regardless  of  ttie  geograptik:  kx»tk)n 
of  ttiose  activities,  the  consistency  provision 
must  be  clarified. 

In  order  to  insure  States  an  opportunity  to 
influence  (jedskms  wtik:h  woukJ  affect  ttieir 
coastal  zones,  and  in  order  to  avoid  future 
misinterpretatran  of  the  statute  in  this  regard,  I 
am  introdudng  legisiatkxi  clarifying  sectk>n 
307(c)(1).  This  leg^tk>n  would  amend  sec- 
tkxi  307(c)(1)  of  CZMA  to  require  that  Federal 
activities — including  those  occurring  landward 
or  seaward  of  ttie  coastal  zone — wtik^  direct- 
ly affect  ttie  coastal  zone  stiall  be  subject  to 
the  section's  consistency  requirements.  In  ad- 
ditk>n,  ttie  legislation  would — unlike  current 
statute — provkie  a  definitKKi  of  activities  di- 
rectly affecting  the  coastal  zone. 

This  legislatmn  does  not  seek  to  extend  the 
auttKXity  to  require  a  consistency  review  pro- 
vkied  by  ttie  original  act  Rather,  ttie  bill  seeks 
to  insure  that  coastal  States  may  continue  to 
exercise  only  ttiat  authority  whk:h — but  for 
recent  judKial  and  administrative  actk>ns 
wouU  be  legitimately  claimed  and  exercised 
by  coastal  States  as  ttiey  have  since  CZMA's 
enactment  In  1972.  (Consistent  with  this  view, 
this  amendment  wouW  not  affect  ttiose  Feder- 
al actkms  whk;h  occur  outside  the  coastal 
zone  and  which  do  not  directly  affect  the 
zone.  Nor  wouM  this  legislatmn  provkle  to 
States  an  extensKxi — de  facto  or  otherarise— 
of  veto  authority  over  Federal  activities  affect- 
ing the  coastal  zone.  Rattier,  It  merely  insures 
coastal  States  the  right  to  object  to  Federal 
activities  affecting  ttie  coastal  zone. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  k>ng  ago  recognized 
the  need  for  establishing  a  wortdng  partner- 
ship to  ensure  ttie  orderty  devalapment  and 
preservatkxi  of  coastal  resources  In  Its  enact- 
ment of  the  (CZMA.  Court  decisions  and  Fed- 
eral agency  actkms  wtik:h  have  raintarpreted 
ttie  CZMA  seriously  vveaken  one  of  the  major 
bonds  of  ttiis  partnership:  State  review  of  Fed- 
eral activities  wtik:h  directly  affect  ttie  coastal 
zone.  We  must  seek  to  restore  ttie  strength  of 
this  critKsl  tie,  and  the  State-Federal  partner- 
ship wtiich  depends  upon  it 

Tlie  legisiation  I  am  introdudng  today  woukl 
seek  to  stem  ttie  eroskxi  of  this  partnership 
through  reinterpretabon  of  ttiis  Important  stat- 
ute. Ttie  principle  estat>li8tied  by  the  Supreme 
(Court  in  last  week's  dedskm  in  CaMomia 
(Coastal  (Commisston  versus  (iranite  Rock- 
that  States  have  a  legitimate  interest  in  regu- 
lating activities  on  Federal  land  wtik:h  have  a 
drect  impact  on  State  land— shouki  be  reaf- 
firmed and  applied  to  offshore  activities.  It  is 
dear  that  activities  on  ttie  Federal  OCS  can 
and  do  have  direct  and  signifnant  impacts  on 
coastal  States.  (Consistency  demands  ttiat  ttie 
principle  ^A^itit\  applies  onshore  stioukt  apply 
offstiore  as  well.  I  commend  ttiis  legislation  to 
my  colleagues  for  ttieir  conskieration,  and 
urge  ttieir  support 

HJl.  1876 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 307(cKl)  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972  (16  n.S.C.  1456(c)(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(lXA)  Each  Federal  agency  conduct- 
ing or  supporting  an  activity  (whether 
within,  or  landward  or  seaward  of,  the 
coastal  zone)  that  directly  affects  the  coast- 
al zone  shall  conduct  or  support  that  activi- 
ty in  a  manner  which  Is,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  consistent  with  approved 
State  management  programs. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparacraph  (A),  a 
Federal  agency  activity  shall  l>e  treated  as 
one  'that  directly  affects  the  coastal  zone'  If 
the  conduct  or  support  of  the  activity 
either— 

"(i)  produces  identifiable  physical,  biolod- 
cal,  social,  or  economic  consequences  In  the 
coastal  zone:  or 

"(U)  initiates  a  chain  of  events  likely  to 
result  in  any  of  such  consequences. 

"(C)  As  used  in  subparagraph  (A),  the 
phrase  ',  the  maximum  extent  practicable,' 
shall  t>e  construed  as  requiring  each  Federal 
agency  to  conduct  or  support  each  of  its  ac- 
tivities directly  affecting  the  coastal  zone  in 
a  manner  fully  consistent  with  approved 
management  programs,  unless— 

"(i)  the  conduct  or  support  of  the  activity 
in  that  manner  is  prohibited  by  Federal  law: 
or 

"(11)  a  circumstance  arising  after  a  man- 
agement plan  is  approved,  and  unforeseen 
at  the  time  of  approval,  presents  a  sulwtan- 
tlal  otMtacle  to  the  achievement  by  the 
agency  of  full  consistency  in  conducting  or 
supporting  the  activity. 
In  the  event  that  achievement  by  a  Federal 
agency  of  full  consistency  is  prevented  by  a 
circimistance  descril>ed  in  clause  (i)  or  (11), 
the  agency  may  deviate  from  full  consisten- 
cy only  to  the  extent  Justified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  such  circumstance.". 

( 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Mob- 
klla]  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  this  spe- 
cial order  is  taking  place  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  of  March  1987.  In 
granting  450  emigration  visas  between 
the  last  day  of  February  and  today, 
the  Soviets  have  taken  their  most 
positive  step  in  years  toward  amelio- 
rating their  abysmal  record  <m  human 
rights.  Their  rhetoric  in  recent  days, 
particularly  in  last  week's  meetings 
with  Morris  Abram.  chairman  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry, 
and  Edgar  Bronfman,  chairman  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  has  given  us 
hope  that  even  greater  deeds  are 
ahead.  But  let  us  hope  that  this  new 
spirit  of  openness,  of  glasnoet.  is  not 
Just  an  empty  promise,  a  public  rela- 
tions gimmick. 

Over  100  prisoners  of  conscience, 
both  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  have 
been  released  from  their  cells.  These 
include  Soviet  Jewish  reftisenik  losif 
Berenshtein  and  Soviet  Christian  ac- 
tivist Aleksandr  Ogorodnikov.  on 
behalf  of  both  of  whom  I  have  written 
to  Secretary  CJorbachev. 

But  many  others  still  remain  in 
prison,  locked  away  for  the  crime  of 
practicing  their  religion  or  for  the  of- 
fense of  merely  speaking  in  favor  of 
the  independence  of  regions  enslaved 
by  the  Soviets  after  the  world  wars. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  visas  in  1 
month  is  indeed  a  great  Improvement 
over  the  rate  for  every  year  since  1981. 
But  while  it  is  10  times  better  than 
March  1986,  when  only  47  visas  were 
granted,  it  is  still  only  one-tenth  as 
good  as  March  1979.  when  some  4.000 
Soviets  were  given  permission  to  leave 
for  freer  shores. 

And  we  must  not  forget  the  standard 
of  free  emigration  against  which  even 
the  best  of  these  figures  must  be 
Judged.  In  1948.  the  Soviets  signed  the 
U.N.'s  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  which  states  that.  "Ev- 
eryone has  the  right  to  leave  any 
country,  including  their  own."  And  in 
1975  the  U.SJSJI.  signed  the  Helsinki 
accord,  which  declares  that.  "The  par- 
ticipating states  will  deal  in  a  positive 
and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the  ap- 
plication of  persons  who  wish  to  be  re- 
united with  members  of  their  family, 
with  special  attention  being  given  to 
requests  of  an  urgent  character— such 
as  requests  submitted  by  persons  who 
are  ill  or  old." 

Vladimir  Slepak.  a  refusenlk  whoee 
son  is  presently  in  the  midst  of  a  17- 
day  fast  on  the  grounds  of  this  build- 
ing, has  said  to  us,  his  friends  in  Amer- 
ica, "If  you  turn  your  eyes,  even  for  a 
moment,  we  will  cease  to  exist."  I 
share  Mr.  Slepak's  suspicion  that 
without  a  continued  strong  show  of  in- 
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torcBt  by  the  Weit.  the  recent  signs  of 
tanpiroTenient  in  Soviet  human  rights 
win  disappear.  That  is  why,  now  more 
than  ever,  it  is  ertidal  that  we  have 
events  taeh  as  this  to  show  the  Soviets 
that  we  care. 

That  we  care  about  Vladimir  Slepak. 
stiU  a  refusenlk  after  17  years. 

That  we  care  about  Sheina-Lea 
Swaita,  an  eldeiiy  woman  who  is  dying 
of  cancer  yet  is  denied  permission  to 
come  to  the  West  tar  treatment. 

That  we  care  about  those  brave 
Baits,  Ukrainians,  and  Kaw^hii  who 
are  rtpresstd  for  speaking  out  on 
btiialf  of  their  nation's  freedom  or 
Jailed  for  attempting  to  ke^  alive 
their  native  languages  and  cultures. 

That  we  care  about  all  400.000 
Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  live  In  free- 
dom but  may  not.  about  all  those  cltl- 
aens  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  wish  to 
exercise  their  inalienable  rights  but 
are  stifled. 

The  UJS.  Congress  has  a  record  in 
this  regard  of  which  I  think  it  may 
Justifiably  be  proud.  Organizations 
such  as  the  Himian  Rights  Caucus,  the 
Congressional  mends  of  Human 
Rights  Monitors,  and  the  Congression- 
al Coalition  for  Soviet  Jewry,  on 
whose  steering  committee  I  am  proud 
to  be  one  of  the  two  freshmen  Repre- 
sentatives have  done  excellent  woi^ 
on  behalf  of  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  have  personally  called  Leningrad 
to  offer  my  support  to  Lev  Shapiro, 
who.  in  a  typical  twist  of  Soviet  Jus- 
tice, was  punished  for  keeping  his 
daughter  out  of  school  after  she  was 
denied  admission  to  school  because 
her  father  was  a  refusenlk. 

I  have  personally  heard  across  the 
miles  the  tearful  voice  of  Sheina-Lea 
Swartz's  daughter  In  Moscow,  Rolla 
Shtein,  and  have  spoken  face  to  face 
at  the  Soviet  Embassy  with  those  who 
represent  here  the  system  which  has 
kept  01  Mn.  Swartz  from  treatment  in 
America. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
here  with  me  now  have  had  similar  ex- 
periences, which  have  made  even 
stronger  their  determination  to  press 
on  with  the  fight  for  Justice  across  the 
seas.  I  yield  the  floor  to  them  now  so 
that  they  may  Join  me  in  making 
heard  the  voice  of  freedom. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wOl  the 
gratlewcHuan  yield? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
sider It  a  great  privilege  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  who  has 
been  patient  enough  to  wait  for  me  to 
finish.  I  Imow  that  the  gentleman  has 
a  meeting  that  he  wishes  to  attend. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  ISi.  I^jeaker.  with 
each  succeeding  Congress,  those  of  us 
involved  in  the  fight  for  Soviet  Jewry 
are  ideased  to  welcome  new  Members 
to  our  ranks.  Today's  special  order  is 
at  the  behest  of  our  new  colleagues, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Muyland 
[Mrs.   MoBSLLA]   and  the  gentleman 
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ina  [Mr.  Ktl].  I  thank  them 
's  initiative  and  for  this  op- 
ty  to  speak  out  at  this  crucial 
is  only  through  such  collective 
that  we  will  succeed.  The 
commitment  of  all  of  our  col- 
to  human  rights  is  both 
need«l  and  highly  i^jpreciated. 

Th4  situation  facing  Soviet  Jews,  for 
all  the  talk  of  glasnost.  does  not 
appear  to  have  changed  much  lately. 
We  aie  thankful  to  see  the  release  of  a 
numoer  of  prisoners  of  conscience, 
such  is  losef  Begun  and  Vladimir  Ufs- 
chltz.  yet  these  men  never  committed 
any  9rime  to  begin  with.  They  and 
otheri  were  arrested,  charged,  convict- 
ed and  sentenced  to  horrendous  prison 
and  labor  camp  terms  solely  because 
they  were  Jewish.  Has  glasnost 
brouMit  them  their  emigration  per- 
mltsTjNot  yet.  losef  Berenshtein,  Yull 
Edelmtein.  and  Alexei  Magarik 
remam  prisoners.  Their  health  is  pre- 
carioi  s.  Has  glasnost  reached  these  in- 
noceut  men?  Not  yet.  Thousands  of 
Sovier  Jews  suffer  harassment,  dis- 
crimination, and  loss  of  emplojmtient 
mere^  because  they  applied  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate,  a  right  guaran- 
teed ihem  by  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
to  wlilch  the  Soviets  are  a  signatory. 
Yet  hew  emigration  regulations  se- 
vere!^ restrict  even  those  who  can 
apply^  Is  this  glasnost?  I  think  not. 

Even  If  we  were  to  recognize  the  new 
emlgmtlon  regulations  as  a  legitimate 
manliestation  of  international  law,  the 
Soviei  Union  does  not  comply.  Ida 
Nude|  has  been  waiting  for  years  to 
Join  her  sister  in  Israel.  Vladimir  and 
Maria  Slepak  have  yearned  to  be  re- 
united with  their  sons.  And  Mark  Ter- 
UtBky,  received  yet  another  refusal  to 
reunite  with  his  brother  only  a  few 
short. weeks  after  the  new  regulations 
took  ^ff ect.  These  individuals  have  not 
seen  glasnost  applied  to  them. 

Emigration  rates  from  the  Soviet 
Union  continue  to  be  extraordinary 
low.  Only  914  persons  last  year  were 
allowtd  to  leave.  Some  have  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  this  month, 
some  450  individuals  have  emigrated. 
Howeji^er,  this  contrasts  markedly  with 
the  reportedly  400,000  who  desire  to 
reunify  with  family  members  abroad. 
Is  thfti  glasnost?  It  doesn't  seem  to  be. 

Soviet  officials  continue  to  interfere 
with  the  free  flow  of  mail  and  parcels 
to  thp  Soviet  Union,  and  on  May  1, 
1987, 1  wlU  Implement  a  new  customs 
regulation  that  will  require  package 
contents  to  he  described  in  Russian  or 
Frenqh  only.  English  will  no  longer  be 
acceptable,  despite  the  fact  that  Eng- 
lish ^  the  international  language.  Is 
this  i^asnost?  I  doubt  it  greatly. 

Mr.,  Speaker,  the  veneer  of  glasnost 
loses  iits  sheen  upon  close  insi>ectlon. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  truly  desires  im- 
prov^  relations  with  the  United 
Stated,  a  truer  commitment  to  human 
rlghti  for  Soviet  Jews  is  required. 
Olasi  lost  for  Soviet  Jews  and  other  ml- 
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noritles  lit  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
yet  exist. 

D  1740 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  me  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Blr.  KtlI. 

Mr.  KY^  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yleldiiig  to  me. 

Mr.  Sp#aker,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleworban  for  cosponsoring  this 
special  order  and  also  to  thank  all  of 
the  others  who  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  jjoin  us  here  and  who  have  al- 
ready done  so  much  on  this  matter. 

This  reA>onse  makes  a  critical  point 
about  wtur  we  are  here  today.  We 
know  thai  the  only  way  to  gain  con- 
cessions f rom  the  Soviets,  including  in 
the  area  pf  human  rights  and  immi- 
gration is!  to  Iceep  the  pressure  on.  to 
keep  the  spotlight  of  public  opinion 


their  actions  rather  than 
to  the  siren  song  of  their 


focused 

succumb: 

words. 

This  w^k  the  Soviets  have  an- 
nounced minor  increases  in  immigra- 
tion levels.  True,  they  are  a  great  im- 
provemeiv.,  but  that  is  only  because 
they  starlfed  from  such  a  low  level  to 
begin  with. 

From  the  historical  perspective  of 
4,000  Jevosh  immigrants  per  month, 
last  month's  great  increase  to  400, 
which  is  one-tenth  of  the  earlier  level, 
is  clearly  no  more  than  cosmetic.  The 
point  is  this:  We  only  gain  ground  in 
the  struggle  for  human  rights  by  con- 
stantly p^hlng.  We  would  not  have 
seen  the  i|elease  of  dissidents  like  Ana- 
toly  Schransky  or  the  improved  treat- 
ment of  Andrei  Sakarov  or  the  immi- 
gration of  400  Jews  last  month  with- 
out events  like  this.  Where,  in  our  free 
country  we  are  allowed  to  assemble 
and  to  speak  out  and  to  gain  publicity 
in  our  free  press  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, anq  that  is  why  we  are  here 
today. 

We  do  jnot  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  lasli  month's  immigration  of 
Jewish  immigrants  presage  a  flood  of 
ImmigratflDn  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Without  events  like  this.  I  am  sure 
most  of  lis  doubt  that  even  a  level  of 
400  could  long  be  sustained. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  merely 
speak  outi  We  must  also  avoid  actions 
that  play  Into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets 
and  makQ  it  easier  for  them  to  deny 
rights  while  talking  a  good  game.  We 
must  avoi  1  being  duped,  being  used  by 
Soviet  pr  >pagandists.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  dscuss  one  specific  problem 
which  I  hope  will  add  to  our  under- 
standing this  afternoon. 

The  subject  to  which  I  refer  is  an 
agreemen^^  entered  into  between  the 
American!  Bar  Association  and  the  As- 
sociation pf  Soviet  Lawyers  in  May  of 
1985.  It  \fas  subsequently  replaced  by 
another  tlnderstanding  in  the  simimer 
of  1986. 1  would  like  to  read  to  you  the 
first  line  i  >f  this  second  declaration  be- 


tween the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Association  of  Soviet  Lawyers. 

The  first  words  are  as  follows: 
"Being  mutually  pledged  to  advance 
the  rule  of  law  in  the  world."  That  is 
how  the  docimient  begins.  Efforts  to 
rescind  this  agreement  have  thus  far 
been  unsuccessful,  but  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  two  of  my  friends.  Patience 
Huntwork  and  Orest  Jeyna,  both 
Phoenix  lawyers,  have  worked  hard  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  delegates  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  to 
rescind  the  agreement  that  has  been 
entered  into. 

The  agreement,  as  I  said,  begins 
with  the  phrase  that  the  lawyers  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  mutually  pledged  to  ad- 
vance the  rule  of  law.  The  agreement 
is  therefore  naive  and  dangerous.  I 
find  it  incredible  that  the  American 
Bar  Association,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  could  be  a  signatory  to  an 
agreement  that  makes  such  a  naive 
statement  to  begin  with. 

The  whole  point  of  the  rule  of  law  is 
to  protect  human  rights  and  the  most 
basic  of  these  rights  we  Imow  are 
denied  to  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not  mutu- 
ally pledged  to  advance  the  rule  of  law 
as  we  understand  and  cherish  it.  This 
is  what  makes  this  agreement  so  dan- 
gerous. The  ABA'S  action  falsely 
equates  commitments  to  justice  when 
there  is  no  equivalent  from  the  Sovi- 
ets. It  serves  of  the  purpose  of  Soviet 
propagandists  who  attempt  to  create 
the  impression  that  their  system  is 
like  ours. 

Finally,  it  is  demoralizing  to  those 
Soviet  citizens  who  are  fighting  and 
suffering  for  their  fight  for  human 
rights  who  lose  hope  that  the  free 
world  imderstands  the  depth  of 
human  abiises  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  danger  in  these  actions  is  that 
the  Soviets  see  that  they  can  gain  le- 
gitimacy without  making  meaningful 
actions.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  such 
agreements  serve  to  act  as  a  disincen- 
tive for  the  Soviets  to  seriously  ad- 
dress human  rights  issues. 

That  this  is  the  case  I  think  we  need 
to  look  no  further  than  the  ABA 
Steering  Committee  report  to  the 
house  of  delegates  at  their  midyear 
meeting  last  month.  They  reported 
under  a  heading,  "What  Has  Been  Ac- 
complished," that  this  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  has  resulted  in  announced 
regulations  dealing  with  the  immigra- 
tion process.  What  they  do  not  state  is 
that  this  new  Soviet  immigration  law 
has  been  roundly  condemned  by 
human  rights  groups.  The  Union  of 
Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  states,  and  I 
am  quoting,  "Far  from  liberalizing  and 
speeding  up  the  process  of  immigra- 
tion, the  new  decree  ensnarls  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  in  a 
bureaucratic  maze  of  red  tape,  delays 
and  puts  their  faith  totally  at  the 


mercy    of    the    Soviet    Immigration 
Offlce." 

The  level  of  mercy  shown  by  Soviet 
immigration  officials  is  best  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  Jews  allowed  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
last  several  years  from  a  high  of 
51,000-plus  in  1979  to  a  pitiful  914  last 
year. 

The  ABA  report  highlights  the  re- 
lease of  prominent  Soviet  dissidents. 
What  needs  to  be  highlighted  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  400,000  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  taken  steps  to  immigrate 
and  have  not  yet  received  permission. 
Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  the  state 
of  the  refusnick:  No  Job,  no  help.  Just 
isolation  and  repression. 

Finally,  the  ABA  concludes  their 
report  by  seemingly  apologizing  for 
Soviet  behavior  by  stating  that  "WhUe 
the  United  States  is  over  200  years  old, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  only  65  years  old. 
And  while  the  United  States  will  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
Constitution,  the  Soviet  experience 
with  their  current  constitution  is  only 
10  years  old.  Therefore,  it  is  imrealls- 
tic  to  expect  quick  change  from  the 
Soviets."  That  the  ABA  could  make 
such  a  sloppy  analogy  is  very  sad.  The 
comparison  is.  on  its  face,  absurd. 

Our  Government  is  based  on  the 
principles  of  democracy.  Government 
by  the  people.  The  Soviet  Government 
is  a  totalitarian  government,  which  by 
definition,  subordinates  the  individual 
to  the  state. 

Coming  from  diametrically  opposed 
political  philosophies,  it  is  ludicroxis  to 
suggest  that  200  years  of  2,000  years  of 
experience  with  their  constitution 
based  on  their  philosophy,  would 
result  in  any  podtive  change. 

Our  Government,  even  for  all  of  its 
faults,  in  1787,  provided  greater  rights 
then  than  the  Soviet  Union  does  in 
1987,  200  years  later. 

To  attribute  hiunan  rights  abuses  in 
the  Communist  state  of  the  U.SJS.R. 
merely  to  a  time  factor  rather  than 
the  brutal  system  imposed  upon  its 
hapless  people  is  mush-headedness. 
Just  how  much  progress  lias  been 
made  in  70  years?  Is  there  a  free 
press?  There  was  in  our  Colonies  200 
years  ago.  Is  there  free  speech.  There 
was  in  our  Colonies  200  years  ago. 
Free  religious  pursuit;  that  is  why  the 
people  came  to  this  continent  in  the 
first  place.  Freedom  to  emigrate  from 
the  begiimlng  of  this  country. 

D  1750 

No,  it  is  not  the  passage  of  time,  but 
the  fundamental  recognition  that  we 
are  all  created  equal,  with  God-given 
inalienable  rights  that  are  protected 
by  a  Constitution  that  means  some- 
thing because  lawyers  and  jurists  as 
well  as  the  media  and  all  Americans 
believe  that  we  are  free.  That  is  what 
makes  a  free  society. 

The  Soviet  Communist  Government 
cannot  accept  those  principles  and  sur- 


vive. To  believe  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  and  our  good  Influence  before 
they  will  change  is  foolish,  naive,  dan- 
gerous, and  a  sad  defeat  for  the  thou- 
sands of  Soviets  who  count  on  us  for 
assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  close 
simply  by  quoting  very  briefly  from 
some  testimony  given  by  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  I  spoke  with  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  about  this  agreement.  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  about  it 
and  I  am  going  to  submit  something 
for  the  RxcoBs  that  is  a  little  bit 
longer  that  explains  his  position  in 
full;  but  he  said  that  there  was  noth- 
ing more  dispiriting  to  the  people  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  nothing  that  could 
make  them  lose  more  hope  about  their 
ultimate  abiUty  to  gain  freedom  than 
to  see  Americans  who  ostensibly  are 
there  to  help  them  being  duped  into 
agreements,  such  as  this. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Just  briefly 
from  his  testimony  given  earlier  this 
year  which  explains  his  personal  expe- 
rience with  the  rule  of  law  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  I  am  now  quoting 
from  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  testimo- 
ny. He  said: 

So.  from  this,  my  personal  experience  aa 
well  as  from  being  f&mlUar  with  other  cases 
of  dissidents,  I  c&n  tell  that  for  stire,  flnt  of 
all.  this  Judicial  system  starts  as  nothing 
and  creates  nothing.  The  only  function 
which  it  has  is  to  give  legitimate  legal 
grounds  for  decisions  which  have  already 
been  made.  That's  the  only  function  of  this 
system,  at  least  as  far  as  political  trials  and 
dissidents  and  prisoners  of  Zlon  are  con- 
cerned. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

There  are  lawyers  fran  the  bar  asBOda- 
tions  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  sutH>oaed 
to  defend  you.  In  my  case,  for  example.  In 
accordance  with  the  law.  I  had  the  right  to 
look  for  defense  counsel  or  to  ask  my  rela- 
tives or  anybody  whom  I  like  to  find  a 
lawyer  for  me.  I  had  the  right  to  write  them 
a  note  or  even  to  meet  with  my  relatives, 
and  to  discuss  with  them  what  kind  of  a 
lawyer  I  wanted. 

But  the  authorities  simply  said  no  to  all 
my  requests.  They  refused  to  give  me  an  op- 
portunity to  write  to  or  to  meet  with  my  rel- 
atives and  to  say  what  kind  of  a  lawyer  I 
wanted.  Nevertheless,  my  mother  waa  lu^y 
to  find  one  lawyer  who  agreed  to  defend  me. 
The  lawyer  who  agreed  to  go  to  court  and 
defend  me  based  on  the  position  that  I  am 
innocent,  was  expelled  from  the  bar  asKicla- 
tion  and  bad  to  leave  the  country. 

Instead,  they  tried  to  give  me  a  lawyer 
who  they  chose  themoelves  and  though  I  re- 
fused to  communicate  with  this  lawyer,  ahe 
came  to  the  triaL  When  I  stated  that  I 
wouldn't  say  one  word  at  this  trial,  the 
lawyer  was  taken  away.  But  the  position 
from  which  she  was  going  to  defend  me  was 
quite  obvious.  This  woman  was  going  to 
state  that  of  course  there  were  crimes  but 
look,  it  wasn't  he  who  was  responalUe  for 
the  others  and  he  is  yotmg  and  so  on.  to  try 
to  make  It  a  collective  crime  and  not  my  per- 
sonal crime. 

There  was.  in  fact,  collusion  among  the 
prosecutor,  lawyer  and  Judge.  Of  course,  the 
most  primitive  role  was  the  role  of  the  Judge 
who  had  simply  to  read  the  sentence  which 
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prepand  bjr  the  KOB  In  adrmnce.  In 
ttet,  be  dUnt  duote  even  one  word  In  the 

It's  one  of  the  nuuiy  ezamplee.  Svery  dls- 
Mdmt  who  went  throuch  this  can  glre  his 
«'»«««p'«  of  how  It  worked. 

He  wait  on  thai  to  dte  some  exam- 
ptos. 

I  doae  with  this  concliui(m  from  his 
tottmony. 

When  those  peoide  who  really  apeak  on 
bdialf  of  the  law  or  even  try  to  uae  Soviet 
law  to  protect  the  rights  of  people  in  prison. 
whether  they  are  for  example  Helsinki 
froup  monttori  or  activists  of  Amnesty 
I^itematknal:  irtiether  they  are  Jews  strug- 
tflnc  for  their  rights  or  the  rights  of  others 
to  emigrate,  these  are  the  real  colleagues  of 
the  American  lawyers  who  defend  the  same 
rights  here  In  America. 

American  lawyers  however,  have  reached 
an  agreement  not  with  their  colleagues  who 
are  In  the  Soviet  prisons  and  camps. 
Tbey>e  reached  an  agreonent  with  that 
Soviet  body  whose  main  function  is  to  give 
legality  to  the  Soviet  dictatorship,  to  give  le- 
gality to  the  destruction  of  these  laws.  I 
think  It's  <»e  of  the  most  disgraceful  acts  of 
the  Western  free  society  which  is  exactly 
that  type  of  policy  which  Ooriiachev  needs 
and  which  be  tries  to  initiate  all  the  time. 

He  coes  on: 

Here  come  American  lawyers  whose  role 
In  dff ending  human  rights  all  over  the 
worid  Is  known  very  well.  Also  in  my  case 
rm  very  thankful  to  many  American  and 
other  Western  lawyers.  But  they  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  lawyers  which 
helps  the  Soviets  to  say  that  they  are  the 
same  type  of  body  as  the  American  one. 
They  say.  "Well,  we  will  discuss  with  them 
human  rights  principles."  The  lip  service  is 
not  what  is  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  the  time 
to  quote  this  eloquent  testimony  be- 
cause I  think  it  bears  witness  better 
than  any  of  us.  better  than  anything 
we  could  say.  to  the  point  that  this 
kind  of  cooperation  between  very  well- 
meaning  groups  in  the  United  States 
and  propagandists  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  action  which  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  as  a  result  of  that  kind  of  action. 
by  being  dupes  in  this  country,  we  do 
not  further  the  advance  of  hiunan 
rights;  rather,  we  permit  a  situation  to 
occur  which  resiilts  in  dispirit  and 
does  not  result  in  the  advancement  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  glad  to  Join 
my  colleagues  today  in  again  trying  to 
biing  attention  to  this  problem,  be- 
cause as  I  said  In  the  beginning,  it  is 
only  by  speaking  out.  by  putting  the 
cold  hard  focus  of  public  scrutiny  on 
the  actions  of  the  Soviets  that  we  can 
hope  to  influence  their  actual  deeds. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  my  colleagues  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
additional  materiaL 
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Thb  PosmoH  or  thb  UnoM  or  Couwcos 
roa  SovBT  Jiws  on  thk  Ambucam  Bm  As- 

SOCUnOIl  AOKBHKIIT  WITH  TBI  ASSOCIA- 

Ti^i'  or  SovixT  Lawtkks 

(Revised  December.  1986) 

In  August,  1M9,  the  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jews  issued  a  statement  urging  abro- 
gation of  the  "Administrative  Agreement" 
fomdulated  between  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
daUpn  and  the  Association  of  Soviet  Law- 
yers! Subsequently,  the  ABA  announced 
thatjthe  agreement  had  been  superseded  by 
a  "Qedaration  of  Cooperation  Between  the 
and  the  ASL."  The  UCSJ,  comprised 
of  St,000  members  and  35  affiliated  coun- 
cils, remains  imalterably  opposed  to  any 
agreement,  even  in  a  modified  form.  The 
UCSJ  urges  the  American  Bar  Association 
to  plt>mptly  abrogate  the  agreement  with 
the  \liSL  as  stipulated  by  the  Huntwork/ 
Jejna  Resolution. 

Advocates  of  the  agreement  with  the  ASL 
have  argued  that  dialogue  between  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  lawyers  will  help  to  promote 
the  eause  of  hiunan  rights.  But.  in  fact,  any 
such  agreement  between  the  ABA  and  the 
ASLiwlll  simply  bestow  upon  the  ASL,  and 
by  laferenee  the  Soviet  legal  system,  an  un- 
des^ved  aura  of  legitimacy  and  respectabil- 
ity within  the  international  community. 

As  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  noted,  the 
American  Bar  Association  mistakenly  views 
the  Association  of  Soviet  Lawyers  as  its 
counterpart  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  contends,  the  real  colleagues  of 
Am^can  lawyers,  men  committed  to  justice 
andjdue  process,  are  In  prisons  throughout 
the  trSSR. 

The  ASL  is  not  an  independent,  autono- 
mous organization  but  Is  an  arm  of  the 
Soviet  government.  The  ASL's  concerns 
range  far  beyond  the  matters  traditionally 
con4dered  to  be  the  province  of  lawyers. 
The  ASL  Is  the  most  prominent  official 
sponsor  and  publisher  of  anti-Semitic  mate- 
rial In  the  USSR.  Together  with  the  Soviet 
Antf'Zionlst  Committee,  the  ASL  is  co- 
jr  and  co-publisher  of  the  Infamous 
Book,  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the 
led  "international  Zionist  conspiracy." 
The^e  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  suggest 
thaC  the  members  of  an  organization  like 
the  ASL.  the  publisher  of  blatantly  anti-Se- 
mitic material,  could  have  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  fostering  the  development  of 
human  rights  through  the  law. 

The  ASL  Is  an  integral  part  of  the  mecha- 
nism for  prosecution  of  Soviet  Jewish  citi- 
zens who  are  tried  and  convicted  on 
trumped  up  charges.  At  the  precise  time  the 
ASL  was  negotiating  an  agreement  with  the 
ABA.  its  members  were  engaged  In  the  fab- 
rication of  evidence  used  to  convict  Soviet 
Jew^  refusenlk  Vladimir  lifshltz.  He  is 
now*  serving  three  years  in  the  Siberian 
Oulag. 

Sorely  there  can  be  no  more  vivid  exam- 
ples of  the  Soviet  Union's  disregard  for 
huigan  rights  and  the  provisions  of  the  Hel- 
1  Accords. 
}ite  its  sigiuitiu^  on  the  Accords,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  failed  to  comply  with  any 
of  ihe  Accords'  human  rights  provisions. 
The  Soviet  government  has  ignored  provi- 
sloiB  which  allow  citizens  free  movement 
bettreen  borders,  respect  for  the  religious, 
culliual  and  human  rights  of  all  citizens, 
the  prompt  reunification  of  separated 
fanflles. 

C^  the  contrary,  there  has  not  been  the 
slig  itest  indication  of  any  relaxation  in  the 
Sov  et  policy  of  denying  the  right  of  emlgra- 
tioi  to  nearly  400.000  of  its  Jewish  citizens. 
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The  Ualon  of  Councils  believes  that  an 
agreement— either  in  its  original  or  Its  modi- 
fied form— between  the  American  Bar  A«o- 
ciatlon  and  the  Association  of  Soviet  Law- 
yers serves  only  to  enhance  the  image  of  a 
reprehei^ible  arm  of  Soviet  repreasloiL 

The  Union  of  Councils  re-emphasi«a  its 
support  tor  the  Huntworth/Jejna  Resolu- 
tion, which  calls  upon  the  ABA  to  quickly 
abrogate  its  agreement  with  the  ASL. 

To:  The  union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews. 
From:  Nafan  (Anatoly)  Shcharansky. 
Date:  Jul^  1st  198fl. 

Re:  Agreement  between  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  Association  of 
Sovlei  Lawyers. 

Tou  have  asked  for  my  opinion  regarding 
the  agre«nent  on  co-operation  l>etween  the 
American  Bar  Association  (ABA)  and  the 
Associatien  of  Soviet  lawyers  (ASL).  As  I 
have  explained  before,  the  Soviets  want  to 
present  si  human  face  to  the  world.  Such  a 
false  face  enables  the  Soviets  to  continue 
their  inhuman  violations  against  entire  na- 
tions. In  order  to  present  their  false  face, 
the  Soviets  need  the  help  of  co-operative 
Western  bodies.  By  entering  into  the  agree- 
ment with  the  ASL,  the  ABA  helps  the 
Soviet  regime  to  mask  from  the  world  its 
real  face.; 

It  is  Important  to  understand  that  the 
ASL  doesjnot  represent  Independent  opinion 
of  Soviet  lawyers  (to  have  such  opinions  is 
against  the  law).  It  can  only  represent  the 
official  doint  of  view  and  because  of  that 
covers  up  countless  human  rights  violations. 
This  organisation  is  one  of  the  main  advo- 
cates of  the  Soviet  State's  anti-Semitic 
policy.  If  American  lawyers  want  true  dia- 
logue, why  do  they  not  suggest  to  their  Rus- 
sian colleagues,  for  example,  that  a  commit- 
tee be  organised  for  the  mutual  monitoring 
of  poesibfe  human  rights  violations  in  both 
coimtrietf  Or  to  send  American  representa- 
tives to  the  trials  of  the  dissidents  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  lawyers  to  the 
trials  which  draw  their  attention  in  Amer- 
ica? 

There  IS  practically  no  doubt  that  the 
ASL  would  never  agree  to  such  a  thing.  But 
at  least  such  proposals  help  to  see  the  real 
intentions  of  this  organisation  and  to 
unmask  them.  So  I  support  the  efforts  of 
Americas  lawyers  Huntwork  and  JeJna  to 
persuade  the  ABA  to  terminate  the  ABA- 
ASL  agreement. 

I  Natam  Shchakamskt. 

Mrs.  jMORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  tpe  gentleman  from  Arixona. 

cer,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Oeorgla  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
te  to  thank  the  gentlewoman 
taryland  and  the  gentleman 
>na  for  bringing  this  special 
^fore  us  today. 
Mr.  S|>eaker.  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
here  today  to  focus  attention  on  the 
plight  pf  Soviet  Jewry.  The  time  is 
now  f  oij  the  leadership  of  this  country 
to  demiLnd  that  the  dooirs  to  freedom 
be  opened,  and  that  the  Jewish  citi- 
zens of 'the  Soviet  Union  be  retinited 
with  their  families. 

The  Soviet  leadership  wants  to  show 
a  new  \  ace  to  the  world  and  all  of  us 
encoun  ge  this  new  openness,  but  it  is 
incumbint   on   the   Soviet  Union   to 


prove  this  is  more  than  Just  empty 
rhetoric. 

One  positive  expression  of  the  Sovi- 
et's new  face  would  certainly  be  to 
grant  an  exit  visa  to  Vladimir  and 
Maria  Slepak.  Several  weeks  ago, 
Soviet  officials  published  a  list  of 
eight  refusenlk  families  who  were  told 
they  would  never  receive  permission  to 
emigrate.  Former  prisoner  of  con- 
science, Mr.  Slepak,  and  his  wife  Maria 
were  among  those  listed.  Fy>r  17  years 
the  Slepaks  have  waited  and  worked 
toward  the  bettering  of  human  rights 
for  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
now.  they  are  told  they  may  never 
leave.  Because  of  this  new  develop- 
ment, Alexander  Slepak  Is  currently 
engaged  In  a  hunger  strike  on  the  Cap- 
itol grounds,  while  his  parents  are  on  a 
hunger  strike  together  in  Moscow. 
The  Slepaks  will  continue  their  fast 
for  17  days,  representing  the  17  years 
of  refusal.  Mr.  Slepak's  only  crime  is 
that  he  has  given  direction,  spirit,  and 
soul  to  the  Jewish  immigration  move- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
supporters  of  human  rights  for  Soviet 
Jewry  from  around  the  country  in  a 
National  Freedom  Seder  for  Soviet 
Jews  on  Tuesday,  April  7.  This  observ- 
ance will  provide  a  unique  opportunity 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  sit  with 
Jewish  community  leaders  and  partici- 
pate in  the  telling  of  the  story  of  a 
modem  exodus  from  the  Soviet  Union 
which  relates  to  the  first  exodus  from 
ancient  Egypt.  A  special  program  will 
be  held  and  a  traditional  Passover 
meal  will  be  served. 

Let  us  work  together  to  reunite  all 
of  those  who  seek  freedom.  The  spirit 
personified  by  the  Jewish  community 
in  the  Soviet  Union  can  never  be  sup- 
pressed. We  ask  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  respect  the  dignity  and 
human  rights  of  all  its  citizens  and 
allow  those  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  be 
allowed  to  do  so  without  delay. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  do  what  is  right,  for  the  time  is 
always  right  to  do  right. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Spealcer.  in  De- 
cember 1973  the  Congress  voted  for  passage 
of  the  JacKson/Vanik  amerximent  to  the  1973 
Trade  Reform  Act  I  voted  for  the  amendment 
then  aixl  would  prcxjdiy  vote  for  it  again  today. 
This  amendment  stated  tfiat  ttie  United  States 
would  prohibit  most-fovored-nation  trade 
status  arid  Export-Import  Bank  credits  to  Com- 
munist countries  wtiich  do  not  permit  free  env 
migration. 

Also  in  Oecember  1973  ttie  Anisimov  family 
of  [)erbent,  applied  for  an  exit  visa  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  All  we  know  ab<xit  tf>e  Anisi- 
movs  is  tlMt  they  are  Jewish  arxj  tfut  tf>ey 
want  to  emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R.  We  also 
krK>w  that  they  have  courage,  and  that  they 
have  patience,  because  today,  over  13  years 
later,  tfiey  are  still  waitirig  for  their  exit  visas. 


They  are  still  awaiting  their  visas  although 
the  Jackson/Vanik  amendment  is  still  in  force. 
Today,  in  an  effort  to  help  the  Anisimov  family 
and  other  such  famMes  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  we 
reaffirmed  ttiat  commitment  in  passing  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  34.  Again  we  do  what 
we  can  to  assist  Soviet  Jewry  to  emigrate  and 
to  stop  Soviet  hunwn  rights  violattons. 

The  Anisimovs  still  believe  tftat  they  can  be 
free.  I  had  hoped  12  years  ago,  when  I  last 
served  in  Congress,  that  they  would  soon  be 
free. 

Durir^  the  last  year  we  have  been  heart- 
ened by  the  positive  devek}pments  occurrirtg 
in  tfte  Soviet  Unkxi.  These  indude  the  re- 
leases of  Arwtoly  Shcharansky,  Yuri  Oriov, 
and  Davkl  GokMarb,  and  the  permission  given 
Andrei  Sakfiarov  arid  Yelena  Bonrier  to  leave 
Gortd  and  return  to  Moscow.  Furtfiermore,  we 
are  heartened  to  hear  tftat  in  ttte  last  few 
months  more  people  have  been  granted  exit 
visas  tfian  at  arry  time  sirtce  late  1981; 
200,000  Jews  have  been  released  since  we 
passed  Vno  Jackson/Vank:k  amerximent 

Finally,  I  am  heartened  to  read  in  today's 
Washington  Post  that  Morris  B.  Abram,  cfiair- 
man  of  ttie  Natk>nal  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  and  Edgar  Bronfman,  chairman  of  tf>e 
World  Jewish  Congress,  after  having  met  with 
Soviet  Govemnient  officials  last  week,  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Urnon  will  soon  begin  once 
rrxxe  to  permit  large-scale  Jewish  emigration, 
arxl  increased  cultural  ar>d  reiigk>us  freedom 
to  those  Jews  who  wish  to  remain  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  wish  to  ecfw  Mr.  Abram  wfien  fte  states: 

We  now  await  Soviet  performance  on  all 
these  fronts,  for  only  then  are  we  prepared 
to  say  that  Glasnost  is  a  real  process  and 
that  It  Includes  Jews. 

Hopefully,  all  the  Anisin>ov's  of  tf>e  Soviet 
Union  will  or>e  day  t>e  free.  There  are  appar- 
ently 400,000  who  stiti  want  to  leave.  In  the 
season  of  rebirth,  we  must  again  k)Ok  to  tfwse 
that  are  not  free  whose  hopes  are  reborn  with 
springtime  fk>wers.  At  this  time  of  year,  during 
tiie  celetxation  of  Easter  arxi  Passover,  we 
declare  anew  to  tf>e  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Unkwi,  allow  free  emmigrati(xi  rx>w. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
Vhix.  CABom]. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  afternoon,  I  had  a  chance  to  meet 
briefly  with  Alexander  Slepak.  Mr. 
Slepak  is  nearly  a  third  of  the  way 
through  a  17-day  hunger  strike  which 
symbolizes  the  17  years  his  parents 
have  been  denied  permission  to  emi- 
grate. Why  is  that?  The  Soviets  say 
it's  because  of  the  fact  that  they  for- 
merly held  Jobs  which  exposed  them 
to  government  secrets.  Perhaps.  But  it 
has  been  nearly  two  decades  since 
they  were  even  remotely  involved  in 
any  such  work— a  time  that  fouind 
Vladimir  Slepak  having  spent  5  years 
in  Jail  for  his  efforts  to  try  and  emi- 
grate. 

The  Soviets  say  they  are  practicing 
Glasnost  or  openness,  but  the  evidence 
is  difficult  to  find.  And.  even  members 
of  oiu-  own  press  fall  victim  to  the  So- 
viets' efforts.  A  recent  segment  of  the 
CBS  program  "60  Minutes"  proved  to 


be  a  big  disservice  to  the  efforts  heU> 
refuseniks  win  their  battle  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Did  the  crew  and  report- 
ers think  for  a  minute  that  they  were 
really  presented  an  accurate  picture  of 
Soviet  Jewry?  Their  claim  that  Soviet 
Jews  more  or  less  live  satisfying  lives 
flies  in  the  fact  of  the  nearly  400.000 
Jews  who  continue  to  wait  for  permis- 
sion to  emigrate.  Jews  who  have  been 
subject  to  harassment,  removal  frcan 
their  jobs,  exile  and/or  prison  for 
simply  having  made  that  request. 

In  today's  New  York  Times,  there  is 
a  report  that  Moscow  is  preparing  to 
allow—what  it  calls— a  major  increaae 
in  Jewish  emigration.  In  addition,  the 
Soviets  say  they  will  soon  allow  the 
importation  of  religious  books,  an 
opening  of  sjoiagogues  where  there  is 
a  demonstrated  need,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  kosher  restaurant. 

Meanwhile,  only  last  month,  the 
Soviet  named  eight  refusenlk  families 
who  they  said  would  never  be  permit- 
ted to  emigrate  because  of  their  earlier 
employment  in  secret  government 
work.  Mr.  Slepak.  who  I  mentioned 
earlier,  is  the  son  of  one  of  those  fami- 
lies. Tet.  again  today  in  that  same 
New  York  Times  article,  we  read  that 
those  8  families  would  be  allowed  to 
have  their  cases  reviewed. 

Clearly,  if  the  Soviet  Government  Is 
sincere  and  if  glasnost  is  to  have  any 
real  meaning,  then  those  8  families— 
and  all  Soviet  families  who  desire  to 
emigrate— should  be  granted  permis- 
sion to  do  so  unconditionally. 

Let's  see  some  action— since  actions 
do  speak  louder  than  words.  Let  us  see 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  practicing 
their  religion  openly  and  unchal- 
lenged. Let  us  see  those  Soviet  citi- 
zens—Jews and  non-Jews— who  wish  to 
make  their  life  elsewhere  be  allowed 
to  do  Just  that. 

Then,  and  only  then,  will  we  have 
reason  to  believe  the  Soviets  are  giving 
us  more  than  Just  empty  words. 

D  1800 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Lewis].  He  and  I  have  the  honor 
of  serving  together  as  freshman  repre- 
sentatives on  a  conference  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  He  speaks  with  great  passion 
and  conviction. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  ISx.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  it  is  qtilte  relevant  that  the 
last  speaker  was  our  colleague  from 
Georgia.  If  one  were  to  go  down  the 
street  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  walk  into  the  section  dedicated  to 
movements,  they  would  find  a  picture 
of  a  Life  magazine  cover  with  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Lewis],  crossing  the  bridge  at 
Selma.  AL. 
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I  would  point  out  that  if  one  were  to 
read  the  article  they  would  find  that 
tboae  pe(91e  irtio  walked  acroas  that 
bridge,  who  went  down  that  long  road, 
who  nt  In  the  buaea  and  at  in  the 
hmchnxuna.  were  cooaldered  to  be 
leaden,  potential  martyrs,  certainly 
heroes. 

If  one  were  to  take  any  of  the  pubi- 
cationa  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  are 
apiwoTed  by  the  government  and  they 
saw  a  pkture  of  a  Soviet  Jew.  I  would 
think  that  they  would  not  ftaid  them 
deacrlbed  as  potential  martyrs,  as  lead- 
ers, as  individuals  who  are  (m  the  fore- 
front of  freedom.  They  would  be  con- 
sidered to  be  those  who  are  disruptive 
of  the  public  poller,  they  would  be 
called  hooligans;  they  would  be  called 
individuals  not  fit  to  reside  within  the 


Tet  at  the  same  time.  Jiist  recmtly, 
CD  television.  Mr.  Gorbachev  said  that: 

There  to  no  country  where  Jews  have  u 
naay  rii^to  ■>  tn  the  Uj8.&R.  If  there  to  a 
protdem  of  reunions  anxms  f  unily  mem- 
bcfB.  we  aooept  that  When  do  we  prevent 
the  rcMdutlon  of  ra^  protdema?  When  the 
appMcant  knowa  atate  aecreta.  Then  we  give 
him  the  poaaiblUty  of  wattins. 

In  other  words,  nothing  Is  wrong, 
therefore,  nothing  will  change. 

Since  taking  office  Mr.  Qorbachev's 
policy  of  glaanost  or  <^>ennes8  has 
been  disappointing.  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  release  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
and  losif  Begun  and  the  fact  that  400 
Soviet  Jews  have  so  far  received  per- 
mission to  emigrate  this  month,  yet 
life  remains  very  difficult,  especially 
f or  the  refuseniks. 

To  be  a  Jew  in  Russia  today  is  to 
face  a  living  death.  Prospects  for  a 
normal  life,  an  education,  a  Job.  a 
future,  have  never  been  bleaker,  yet 
even  to  ask  to  onlgrate  is  to  risk  perse- 
cution, to  face  inwrisonment. 

Jewish  cultural  and  religious  expres- 
si<m  has  long  been  restricted,  and 
there  are  apparent  obstacles  to  its 
preservation.  There  are  no  Hebrew  or 
Yiddish  schools.  Publication  in  those 
tongues  and  language  instruction  is 
extremely  limited,  and  leas  than  60 
sjrnagogues  remain  open.  Rabbinical 
training  is  nonexistent. 

Mr.  Ssteaker,  I  was  reading  a  story 
about  Nadeshda  Fradkova.  who  in 
1978  applied  for  a  visa  to  emigrate  to 
IsraeL  She  lived  and  worked  in  Lenin- 
grad as  a  linguist.  When  she  applied 
for  the  visa,  she  was  told  that  she 
must  receive  her  father's  permission 
to  emigrate.  She  could  not  believe  her 
ears.  Her  father  divorced  her  mother 
31  years  ago.  before  she  was  bom.  She 
had  never  even  met  him.  She  protest- 
ed and  reivplied  for  a  new  visa.  It  was 
to  no  avaU.  She  lost  her  Job  and  had  to 
support  herself  as  a  cleaning  woman 
and  by  giving  private  language  lessons. 
Tears  passed.  In  March  1983  she  start- 
ed a  hunger  strike.  The  KOB  dragged 
her  off  to  a  hoq>ital.  She  was  drugged 
and  force-fed.  She  was  evoitually  re- 


leased. Soon  after  that  she  went  on 
andUier  hunger  strike.  She  was  arrest- 
ed again  and  taken  to  a  psychiatric 
ho^ltal  where  she  was  registered  as 
mentally  disturbed.  In  July  1988  she 
waa  kept  in  total  isolation  and  in  Sep- 
teniber  she  stood  trial  for  political 
crliltes.  She  was  sentenced  to  a  labor 
camp  for  2  years  in  the  Arctic  north. 

Blr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  Nadezhda 
Frwkova  is  not  free,  Russian  Jews  are 
not  free.  As  long  as  Russian  Jews  are 
not  free,  American  Jews  are  not  free. 
As  long  as  American  Jews  are  not  free, 
all  Americans  are  not  free.  And  as  long 
as  4ny  American  is  not  free,  we  here  in 
thii  forum  of  freedom  must  speak  out. 
not!  Just  today,  but  every  day.  Speak 
out!  to  the  press,  to  Mr.  Gorbachev,  to 
thei  world,  and  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
Gof 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
th^gentlewoman  yield? 

MORELLA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
fromNew  Jersey. 
COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  begin 
the  most  necessary  ttiing,  slt>eit  an 
one:  the  announcements  in 
''s  newspapers  about  reported  Soviet 
for  sharp  increaaes  in  Jewish  emigration 
unqualified  good  news.  They  deserve 
and  no  less  attention  ttun  was  given 
Itie  statement  of  Historian  Martin  Gilbert  in 
December,  tttat  "Anatoly  Shcharansky's  re- 
lease coincxjed  with  a  year  wlien  more  Rus- 
sian Jews  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  than 
at  any  time  sir>ce  the  death  of  StaJin." 

I  do  not  mean  that  today  we  shouM  not  be 
pledsed  for  the  good  fortune  of  the  11.000  or 
12,q00  wtK)  have  waited  for  so  many  years. 
Wh$t  is  necessary  is  a  note  of  extreme  cau- 
tion; K  would  be  counterproductive  if  naive 
people  were  to  greet  ttiis  news  of  today  as 
pro^  that  there  is  seriousness  about  demo- 
crat reform  and  substance  to  glasrwst. 
There  isn't;  Glasnost  is  97  percent  fraud,  just 
as  the  freedom  of  11,000  Soviet  Jews— if  it 
comes— wouM  leave  97  percent  of  the  larger 
corsmunity  of  woUM-be  Jewish  emigrees 
urKBr  Soviet  rule.  If  a  government  has  kx:ked 
up  people  unjustly,  snd  In  vidatkm  of  Intema- 
tionfeJ  agreenients  it  has  itself  signed,  ttien  it 
har#y  deserves  applause  for  opening  the 
doer  8  crack  and  letting  3  percent  of  the  pris- 
oners free. 

It  was  only  2  monttis  ago  that  Nathan 
SlK^iaransky,  wtK>se  courage  Is  nothing  less 
than  an  example  for  all  time,  predkrted  that 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  would  do  pre- 
cis4iy  wtiat  this  morning's  papers  tell  us  he 
msf  now  do.  Shcharartsky  explained  ttiat  a 
new  emigratton  law  fortiids  applk»tions  for 
em^ystton  from  people  without  immediate  rei- 
ativiss  abroad.  For  example,  those  with  urwies 
and  aunts  outskie  the  Soviet  Unnn  cannot 
apply.  With  the  stroke  of  the  pen  then,  the  au- 
thorities reduced  the  hopeful  among  the 
8ta|King  appNcant  pool  from  382,000  to  some 
30fi00.  "The  next  step  for  Gorbachev  in  his 
diplomacy  of  gestures"  Shcharansky  ex- 
plained, "wai  t>e  to  use  these  30.000  as  in- 
vestment capital  ...  he  will  permit  (them)  to 
lea^  over  5  and  6  years,  and  it  will  kx>k  Hke  a 
big  improvement"  because  only  800  or  900 
escaped  during  1986. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  wtwt  Shcharansky  pre- 
dkned  in  early  Fetxuary.  and  that  Is  wtwt 
makes  thfe  morning's  news  less  ttwn  an  occa- 
akm  for  r«jok:ing. 

But  th*re  are  other  games  beir>g  played 

larrt     hsj     M\A     man     CK^K*rAf«*Wu     ni'i<llii     ^aIIa 


by  'the  man  Shcharansky  acxMy  calls 
"the  big  liberator."  He  shared  a  ceN.  just 
t>efore  his  own  release  last  year,  with  s  man 
who  had  been  a  top  Soviet  official  with  access 
to  infomtatmn  on  the  extent  of  ttie  Soviet 
Gulag.  Tite  man  was  sble  to  confirm  the  edu- 
cated guesses  of  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
USSR.  Tnere  are  some  5  mWion  slaves  in  the 
camps  controlled  t>y  ttw  same  General  Secre- 
tary who  Is  getting  great  press  for  permitlirtg 
the  show^ig  of  a  film  about  Stalin's  excesses. 
In  additkw  to  those  five  millkxi  prisoners  there 
are  anottier  6  miWon  whom  Shcharansky  calls 
"half-slavies",  men  arxi  women  confined  to 
work  in  isolated  communities  in  half  freedom. 
Finally,  tttere  are  the  800  to  900  politKal  pris- 
oners knpwn  to  Soviet  human  rights  activists 
by  nunet,  as  well  as  an  estimated  5,000  to 
10.000  others  incarcerated  for  purely  political 
reasons. 

There,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  ttie  grim  essence  of 
the  Soviet  regime.  Ttiere  is  ttie  apparatus,  still 
doing  its  deadly  arxJ  deadening  work,  wtvch  is 
covered  over  by  the  smiles  of  tlie  Politburo's 
r>ewest  dplomatist.  There.  quKker>ed  t>y  ttK>se 
eleven  million  souls,  is  ttie  human  material 
which  th^  ceaseless  mills  of  totalitarianism  are 
still  trying  to  reduce  to  a  uniform  grade  a  full 
seven  delcades  after  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  new  politKS  of  Glasnost 
have  done  little  but  paint  pretty  pictures  on 
ttie  Iron  Curtain.  And  ttie  new  Politburo  chief 
is  getting  undeserved  credit  for  baring  the 
truth  about  Stalin— something  Khrushcfiev  dki 
decades  ago— while  doing  nottwig  serious 
about  changing  the  totalitarian  apparatus  ttiat 
made  Stalinism  not  only  possible  but  repeat- 
able.       , 

Mr.  ESPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  shield? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
teman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BSPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  over 
2V4  million  Jews  are  trapped  in  a  coun- 
try that's  impossible  for  them  to  live 
in,  and  impossible  to  leave.  Since  1979, 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  plummeted  by  a  shocking 
98  pendent.  In  1979,  a  record  number 
of  Soviet  Jews  emigrated  from  the 
Soviet  Union— 51.320.  In  1984,  only  896 
Jews  were  allowed  to  leave.  This  figure 
represents  the  first  time  since  the 
landmiirk  Leningrad  trials  of  1970-71 
that  f^wer  than  1.000  Jews  received 
permission  to  leave  in  a  single  year. 
For  tljose  Jews  who  remain  behind, 
life  hak  become  more  miserable  than 
ever.   T 

Oncel  a  Jew  applies  to  leave  the 
Soviet  pnion,  in  order  to  live  freely  as 
a  Jew  or  be  reunited  with  family  mem- 
bers in  Israel,  his  or  her  entire  Ufe 
changtt.  Would-be  emigrants  are  fired 
from  tpeir  Jobs,  and  may  then  be  ar- 
rested for  not  having  one. 

Of  the  20,000  refusenilES  who  have 
already  been  denied  permission  to  emi- 
grate, some  have  waited  for  over  15 


years.  Almost  400,000  have  begun  the 
difficult  and  imcertain  emigration 
process. 

The  emigration  process  is  extremely 
difficult  and  requires  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  documentation,  and  many 
obstacles  are  placed  in  their  way.  All 
applicants  for  exit  visas  must  submit 
copies  of  the  following  to  the  local  visa 
office:  invitation  from  relatives  in 
Israel:  document  of  employment 
status:  proof  of  residency:  birth  and 
marriage  certificates:  photogn4>hs: 
university  diplomas:  statement  of 
intent  and  autobiography:  parental  or 
spousal  permissions:  and  fee— cost  for 
a  family  of  four  is  approximately 
$5,880. 

There  are  various  reasons  that  per- 
mission to  emigrate  is  denied.  Among 
these  are:  denial  of  visa  on  the  basis  of 
access  to  state  secrets:  minimum  5- 
year  waitingg  period  following  military 
service;  and  restrictions  of  invitations 
to  first  degree  relatives  living  in  Israel. 

Once  an  application  is  denied,  an- 
other cannot  be  filed  for  6  months.  In 
addition,  refuseniks  must  now  submit 
a  completely  new  set  of  documents 
each  time  they  reapply. 

Those  Soviet  Jews  who  have  applied 
to  emigrate  and  have  l>een  denied, 
don't  give  In,  and  they  don't  give  up. 
Stubbornly  and  repeatedly  they  bring 
their  application  to  the  visa  office. 
Their  reason  to  emigrate  1  or  3  or  15 
years  ago,  their  desire  to  live  in  Israel, 
to  reimite  with  their  families,  is  bol- 
stered by  a  new  reason:  A  person 
shotild  not  live  in  a  country  where 
their  right  to  practice  their  religion  is 
denied. 

I  would  like  to  cite  the  example  of 
one  family  who  has  tried  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soveit  Union  since  1978  and 
have  been  denied.  Mark  and  Frieda 
Budnyatsliy  and  their  daughter,  Anne, 
first  i4>plled  for  visas  in  December 
1978.  Permission  to  emigrate  was 
denied  in  July  1979.  on  the  grounds  of 
access  to  secret  information.  Mark 
Budnyatsky  was  an  electronics  engi- 
neer who  worked  in  a  scientific  re- 
search laboratory,  Frieda  Budnyatsky 
was  a  chemical  engineer.  They  left 
their  Jobs  prior  to  appljring  for  emigra- 
tion, so  that  could  not  l>e  used  as  a 
reason  to  deny  permission  to  emigrate, 
however,  it  was,  and  they  were  told  it 
would  be  at  least  10  years  before  they 
could  reapply.  Mark  now  stokes  a 
boiler  and  Frieda  is  a  file  cleric 

This  family  could  lead  very  produc- 
tive. fiilfiUed  lives  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  is  what  they  seek,  the 
opportunity  to  emigrate.  The  Bud- 
nyatslLys  should  not  have  to  wait  10 
years  to  realize  their  dream  of  a  life 
free  to  celebrate  their  holidays  and 
practice  their  religloiL 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  many  in- 
dividuals, including  Morris  Abram, 
chairman  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry,  and  Edgar  Bronfman, 
chairman  of  the  World  Jewish  Con- 


gress, who  have  worked  tirelessly  on 
behalf  of  those  Soviet  Jews  who  wish 
to  emigrate,  especially  the  11.000  long- 
term  refuseniks,  such  as  the  Bud- 
nyatskys,  whose  previous  applications 
have  been  rejected. 

Our  ptupose  here  today  is  to  assist 
in  those  efforts,  to  bring  attention  to 
the  plight  of  these  people  seeking 
refuge  from  cultural  and  religious  har- 
rassment,  to  help  make  the  prediction 
of  the  promise  of  emigration,  a  reality. 

D  1810 

BCrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukc- 

MAl. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  honor  and  continued  con- 
cern that  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  For  too  long  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  have  lieen  persecuted 
and  harassed,  despite  official  procla- 
mations and  international  obligations 
to  respect  their  basic  human  rights. 

Todiay  there  are  reports  that  a  new 
government  in  Moscow  is  adopting  a 
more  tolerant  attitude  towards  the  as- 
pirations of  Soviet  Jews.  More  Soviet 
Jews  are  being  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  than  at  any  time  since 
the  late  1970's,  and  promises  have 
been  made  that  Jews  who  wish  to 
remain  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  al- 
lowed greater  religious  and  cultural 
freedom. 

If  these  reports  are  true,  and  I  hope 
they  are,  this  could  be  the  evidence 
that  we  have  been  waiting  for  that  our 
perseverance  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewry  Is  having  some  effect.  For  sever- 
al years  private  citizens  and  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  insisting  that 
the  Soviet  Union  honor  its  commit- 
ments to  its  own  citizens  that  it  made 
when  it  signed  the  Helsinld  accords. 
We  have  l>een  writing  letters  on  behalf 
of  Soviet  Jews  and  encouraging  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  press  for  for  their 
release.  Perhaps  now  we  are  begliming 
to  see  the  rewards  of  our  efforts. 

While  this  news  is  welcome,  the 
Soviet  leadership  should  be  put  on 
notice  that  the  West  will  l>e  watching 
to  see  if  this  new  toleration  will  con- 
tinue in  the  months  and  years  ahead, 
or  if  it  is  Just  a  tactical  move  to  secure 
greater  trade  with  the  West. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  Soviet  Union,  for  6 
years,  was  in  blatant  violation  of  the 
Helsinld  accords.  We  must  remember 
that  the  Soviet  Union  caused  immense 
hardship  for  Soviet  Jews.  The  Krem- 
lin must  not  be  praised  for  easing  the 
suffering  that  it  caused. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  a 
government  like  the  Soviet  Union  can 
return  to  its  repressive  policies  of  the 
past  Just  as  easily  as  it  has  apparently 
adopted  a  more  humane  policy.  Con- 
tinued vigilance  by  the  West  will  be 


necessary  to  ensure  that  Soviet  Jews 
enjoy  the  rights  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment promised  them  in  the  Helsinki 
accords. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  want  to  con- 
gratulate and  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  for  her  sincere 
and  persistent  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jews,  and  for  calling  this  spe- 
cial order  today. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  for  her  kind  comments  as  well 
as  her  cogent  comments  on  Soviet 
Jewry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  s^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  HastcrtI. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  proud  of  this  House  for  its  action 
earlier  today  in  m>proving  House  Con- 
curent  Resolution  34  which  sets  as  a 
priority  for  this  100th  Congress  a 
focus  on  the  continuing  human  rights 
abuses  against  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  this  Nation  celebrates  the  200th 
anniversary  of  those  docvunents  which 
established  our  freedoms,  I  lielieve  it  is 
proper  to  focus  on  the  failure  of  an- 
other world  superpower  to  extend 
such  freedoms  of  their  peoples. 

In  recent  months.  Soviet  officials 
have  lulled  the  whole  world  into  be- 
lieving there  is  a  new  openness  and  a 
change  in  human  rights  policies.  But 
the  record  indicates  that  is  far  from 
the  truth. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  only  914 
Jews  were  permitted  to  emigrate  from 
that  country,  compared  with  1,140  in 
1985  and  896  in  1984. 

Nearly  400,000  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  petitioned  to  leave  that 
country.  Of  this  number,  more  than 
11,000  hold  the  status  of  refusenik. 
These  persons  continue  to  tie  refused 
permission  to  be  retmited  with  family 
and  repatriated  to  Israel.  Some  of 
these  have  been  waiting  for  15  years. 

In  1975,  35  countries  including  the 
UJS.SJI.,  signed  the  so-called  Helsinki 
accords  in  which  they  solemnly  adopt- 
ed principles  for  advancing  peace  and 
cooperation.  They  also  promised  to  re- 
spect freedom  of  thought,  consdenoe, 
religion  or  belief  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion. 

For  those  Soviet  Jews  who  want  to 
remain  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Govern- 
ment should  grant  them  the  right  to 
study  and  express  their  religious  and 
cultural  heritage,  free  from  prosecu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  in  all  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviets,  we  must  con- 
stantly remind  them  of  these  viola- 
tions and  demand  that  they  be  cor- 
rected before  granting  them  conces- 
sions in  any  of  our  dealings  including 
cultural,  scientific,  and  trade  ex- 
changes. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
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land,  the  leBtlcBaan  from  Aiiaooa,  and 
the  gentleman  from  QixmH^  tar  bring- 
ing this  medal  order  before  the  Con- 


Ifn.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  very 
mueh  would  Uke  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  the  State  of  Washington 
Ofr.Miuaa. 

Mr.  MIUJER  of  Washlngt<»L  Mr. 
SpeakCT.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ariaona  for  their  invitation  to 
partictpate  in  this  special  order  on 
Olasnost. 

Mr.  %>eaker,  ever  since  the  Geneva 
summit  between  Presidait  Reagan 
and  Goieral  Secretary  Grobachev, 
there  has  been  intense  interest  in  our 
country  about  exchanges  between  our 
dtlaens  and  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  bdieve  that  exchanges  can  serve 
the  causes  of  peace  and  freedom:  But 
only  if  we  think  about  than  strategi- 
cally. 

Why  are  we  interested  in  exchanges 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.SJELR.?  Because  we  have  a  lot  to 
learn  about  the  many  different  peo- 
ples llvtaig  in  the  Soviet  empire.  Be- 
cause they  have  a  lot  to  leam  about 
us.  Because  getting  at  each  others' 
heads  may  keep  us  from  each  others' 
throats 

These  are  good  reasons  for  ex- 
change. But  they're  not  enough. 

There  is  a  lot  of  misunderstanding 
and  bad  ivwwmiintffatinTi  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  that  misundestanding  is  not  the 
root  of  the  conflict  between  us.  We 
fool  ourselves  if  we  think  it  is.  Conflict 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  stems  from  one  great 
fact:  We  are  a  democracy,  and  they 
are  a  Leninist  tyraimy.  Here,  the 
petvle  rule.  There,  a  privileged  elite, 
the  members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
rule.  Here,  we  celebrate  diversity; 
there,  pluralism  is  a  disease  to  be 
oadicated. 

Exchange  can  be  an  important  in- 
stnunoit  for  opening  the  windows  of  a 
closed  society.  And  that  would  be  an 
important  step  toward  real  peace. 
Human  rights  and  peace  aren't  two 
issues,  to  be  "linked"  or  not  as  the  pol- 
itics of  the  situation  donand.  Human 
rights  and  peace  are  two  sides  of  the 
same  issue.  A  Soviet  Union  keeping 
the  international  obligations  to  which 
it  solemnly  bound  itself  in  the  United 
Nations  Charts,  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  would  be  a  Soviet 
Union  with  which  we're  likely  to  do  se- 
rious business  in  arms  reduction. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Soviet  Union 
in  which  men  are  imprisoned  for 
teaching  Hebrew  and  women  sent  to 
labor    camps    for    writing    Christian 

poetry  is  not  a  country  on  which  we 


are  jgoing  to  be  willing  to  bet  our 
future,  and  the  human  future. 

IfTexchange  programs  help  support 
the  Independent  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  if  they  help  break  down  the 
Leninist  monopoloy  of  power  in  Soviet 
society;  if  they  make  true  communica- 
tion between  us  possible— then  ex- 
cha]|ges  will  serve  the  causes  of  peace 
and  Ifreedom. 

Bi|t  if  exchanges  only  serve  to 
rewird  the  privileged  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Communist  Party  elite:  if 
exchanges  become  instruments  of 
Soviet  propaganda;  if  the  net  result  of 
exchange  programs  is  that  we  under- 
less  about  the  true  state  of  af- 
for  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.SJI.— 
the^  it's  hard  to  see  how  either  peace 
or  f feedom  has  been  served. 

lUghout  this  year,  some  of  our 
coniressional  colleagues  will  be  par- 
ticidating  in  a  "spacebridge"  exchuige 
program  with  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet.  These  televised  discus- 
sions could  be  exchanges  that  serve 
the  icauses  of  peace  and  freedom.  But 
in  oitler  to  do  that,  our  colleagues  are 
going  to  have  to  make  several  impor- 
tant things  clear. 

First,  ovu*  colleagues  are  going  to 
have  to  say  that  they  understand  who 
they're  talking  with. 

li&mbers  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
aren't  legislators,  at  least  in  the  West- 
em  aense  of  the  term.  To  present  this 
"spfcebridge"  as  a  meeting  between 
twol  groups  of  "parliamentarians"  is 
simply  false.  Members  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  are  worth  talking  to  because 
they're  senior  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  U.S.SJI.;  they 
hav»  considerable  influence  within 
thefa-  country.  But,  especially  in  this 
yeat  of  our  own  constitutional  bicen- 
tennial, let's  not  demean  ourselves  and 
falliinto  the  Orwellian  trap  of  describ- 
ing them  as  "parliamentarians."  The 
paHlamentarians  are  all  on  ova  side  of 
the  ispacebridge. 

Second,  our  congressional  colleagues 
should  make  it  clear  that  the  root  of 
the  conflict  between  our  two  coun- 
triek— or,  better,  between  the  United 
Stues  and  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Unisn— is  ideological  and  political.  It 
isnx  a  matter  of  mlsimderstandlng. 
though  misunderstanding  there  may 
be.  It  isn't  a  matter  of  bad  communica- 
tio9.  though  better  communication  we 
neeid.  The  root  of  the  conflict  is  that 
ouij  revolution  looks  to  Jefferson,  and 
their's  looks  to  Lenin. 

Inird.  let  our  colleagues  challenge 
thei  misunderstanding  of  American  so- 
ciety that  pervades  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship elite.  Let's  have  a  little  Olasnost 
about  America.  Let's  make  it  clear  to 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
thsjt  this  coimtry  isn't  ruled  by  a  cabal 
of  inunitions  manufacturers.  Let's  try 
to  help  them  understand  what  an  op- 
position party  is,  and  a  free  press,  and 

fair   elections,   and   religious   liberty. 

Americans  may  carry  a  lot  of  stereo- 


of  exct 
think  o| 


tut  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
their  heads;  but  the  leader- 
le  Soviet  Union  carries  a  lot 
itypes  about  the  way  the 
works  in  its  collective 
challenge  that, 
let's  make  it  clear  that  peace 
lom  go  together  over  the  long 
love  to  believe  that  the  Len- 
inist winter  was  melting  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  How  would  we  know  that  that's 
the  cas«?  What's  the  difference  be- 
tween g^umoet  and  glitz?  Let's  apply 
five  tests: 

First,  freedom  for  all  political  pris- 
oners. 
Secon<^  free  emigration. 
Third.|no  more  kangaroo  comt  trials 
of  politic  dissidents. 

Fourth,  freedom  of  worship  for  all. 
and  an  end  to  state  "registration"  of 
churches  and  synagogues. 

Fifth,  dissent  in  the  official  press  or. 
even  beiter.  the  emergence  of  a  real 
opposition  press. 

Let  our  colleagues  in  the  "space- 
bridge"  press  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Spviet  on  these  issues. 

Mr.  Si^aker,  the  Issue  isn't  whether 
there  aie  going  to  be  exchanges  be- 
tween ^e  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union— the  issue  is  what  kind 
aimed  at  what  goals.  I 
goal  should  be  to  support 
the  independent  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union— the  human  rights  activists,  the 
religious  believers,  the  independent 
peace  oftovement.  Let  our  colleagues, 
in  theiij  spacebridge  discussions  with 
memben  of  the  Supreme  Soviet, 
become  [voices  for  the  voiceless.  Let 
them  take  up  the  cause  of  the  inde- 
pendent people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Let  the^i  speak  for  peace  and  freedom. 

a  1820 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Millkr] 
for  his  isemarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  ShawI. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gei^ewoman  for  yielding  to  me, 
and  giv^  us  all  a  chance  to  speak  out 
on  this  most  pressing  issue  of  Soviet 
refusenlks  detained  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
speak  put  on  such  an  important 
human  rights  matter. 

While  I  am  concerned  about  all  re- 
fusenikf  wishing  to  emigrate.  I  would 
like  to  speak  about  Just  three.  I  have 
adopted  two  refusenlks  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  I  keep  in  contact  with 
them  in  the  UjS.SJI.  The  first  of  the 
refusenlks.  Lev  Oendinu  is  currently 
living  ia  the  Soviet  Union  with  his 
wife  and  two  sons.  He  has  requested 
emigration  for  his  entire  family,  but 
his  recuests  have  been  rejected  by 
Soviet  ( tf  f  icials.  The  plight  of  a  second 
refusenlk,  Boris  Chemobilsky,  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention,  and  I 
have  biigun  correspondence  with  him 


as  welL  The  third  refusenlk  I  am  con- 
cerned with  is  in  the  special  divided 
spouse  category.  Pjratras  Pakenas  has 
requested  emigration  16  times  but  has 
been  refused  each  time  by  Soviet  offi- 
cials. It  has  been  6  years  since  Pyatras 
has  seen  his  wife,  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict and  a  new  American  citizen.  He 
has  never  seen  his  6-year-old  grand- 
son. 

This  evening  his  wife.  Dr.  Vileshlna, 
sits  In  my  office  in  her  mission,  and  I 
might  say  heroic  mission,  of  bringing 
Pyatras  here  to  the  United  States  to 
be  with  her. 

These  people  are  Just  a  sample  of 
400,000  refusenlks  wishing  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  has  repeatedly  prom- 
ised to  relax  emigration  policies  for 
the  refusenlks,  but  so  far  he  has  not 
fulfilled  his  promise.  Time  and  again 
Soviet  citizens  are  denied  emigration, 
and  some  are  penalized  for  requesting 
it.  It  is  time  we,  the  American  people, 
ban  together  and  insist  that  the  Sovi- 
ets, once  and  for  all,  commit  to  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  allow  all  Sovi- 
ets the  freedom  to  emigrate  if  they 
wish  to. 

I  would  like  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
fairness.  Justice,  and  compassion  of 
those  in  the  Soviet  Government.  It 
does  not  benefit  your  society  to  keep 
these  people  in  the  Soviet  Union 
against  their  will.  I  cannot  believe  that 
these  people  contribute  very  much 
toward  the  achievement  or  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  Communist  society.  The  cost 
of  monitoring  their  activities  and  re- 
sponding to  inquiries  on  their  behalf 
must  be  a  significant  drain  on  the  re- 
sources of  your  state. 

Secretary  Gorbachev,  I  was  very  in- 
terested in  the  comments  that  you  had 
in  your  discussions  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Thatcher  in  the  Soviet  Union  yes- 
terday in  which  you  mentioned  that 
you  would  be  glad  to  talk  about 
human  rights  if  this  could  be  expand- 
ed to  talk  about  the  plight  of  the 
homeless  and  the  imemployed. 

Mr.  Gorbachev.  I  believe  that  you 
will  find  that  the  American  statesmen 
with  which  you  will  be  speaking  are 
not  only  good  speakers,  but  good  lis- 
teners; but  I  warn  you:  Freedom-loving 
Americans  would  rather  sleep  home- 
less on  the  grates  of  Washington.  DC. 
than  live  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Once  agaUi  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Morxixa]  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  KylI  for  the  opijortunity 
to  speak  out  on  such  an  important 
issue  as  this. 

The  only  hope  these  refusenlks  have 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  is  for  the 
United  States  to  stand  behind  them  as 
we  have  stood  behind  other  victims  of 
human  rights  violations  throughout 
the  years.  We  must  all  band  together 
and  stick  together  in  this  fight  against 


repression  in  hopes  that  one  day  all 
citizens  of  the  world  will  be  free. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  is  adopting  refuse- 
nlks in  his  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbx]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  and  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  for  the  fine 
Job  they  have  done  tonight  in  organiz- 
ing this  special  order. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  this 
body  talk  about  this  issue,  even 
though  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today  has  an  article  which 
is  entitled  "Jewish  Leader  Predicts  So- 
viets Will  Let  Thousands  Ebiigrate," 
some  might  say,  as  a  result  of  that  ar- 
ticle, that  perhaps  this  is  a  needless 
special  order. 

I  say  very  much  to  the  contrary. 
There  could  be  no  better  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  Soviet  claims  of 
change  and  reform,  and  our  purpose 
today  should  be  to  ensure  that  world 
attention  is  focused;  focused  squarely 
on  seeing  that  the  Soviets  do  follow 
through  on  their  expressions  of  good 
will. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  the  credi- 
bility of  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev's policy  of  glasnost,  or  openness. 
Does  glasnost  represent  a  change  in 
public  policy,  or  merely  pubUc  rela- 
tions? Does  glasnost  represent  real 
reform  or  Just  renewed  rhetoric? 

Does  glasnost  represent  a  change  in 
the  face  of  the  Soviet  bear  or  is  he 
simply  wearing  a  new  mask? 

All  of  these  questions  need  to  be  an- 
swered. 

D  1830 

But  whether  the  thotights  of 
changes  that  Morris  Abram,  chairman 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  talks  of  in  today's  Post  article, 
Mr.  Speaker,  whether  those  wiU  come 
to  pass  will  be  a  big  part  of  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions. 

All  friends  of  Soviet  Jewry  should  be 
encouraged  simply  by  the  discussion  of 
these  sorts  of  far  ranging  reforms,  re- 
forms that  include  importation  of 
Jewish  religious  books,  they  are  now 
to  be  allowed;  a  kosher  restaurant  will 
be  opened;  ritual  slaughtering  to 
produce  kosher  meat  will  be  allowed; 
synagogues  will  be  opened;  rabbinical 
students  will  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  to  study;  and  the  teach- 
ing of  Hebrew  In  schools  will  be  per- 
mitted. 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  emigra- 
tion of  11,000  long-term  refusenlks  will 
be  allowed. 

While  Mr.  Abram's  observations  are 
encoiuaging,  it  is  Soviet  actions,  not 
promises,  on  which  the  policy  of  glas- 
nost. will  rise  or  fall  and  be  Judged  by 
humanity. 


As  Mr.  Abram  notes,  we  now  await 
Soviet  performance  on  all  these 
fronts,  for  only  then  are  we  prepared 
to  say  that  glasnost  is  a  real  process 
and  that  it  includes  Jews. 

Our  challenge,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to 
make  sure  that  Soviet  deeds  match 
Soviet  words.  We  need  to  keep  focused 
the  hot  glare  of  public  opinion  so  that 
these  reforms  siuvive  to  be  written 
about  again  in  the  Washington  Post. 
Only  then,  the  next  headline  should 
read:  "Soviet  emigration  proceeds  at 
record  pace,  exceeds  1979  level  of 
51.000." 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  for  speaking  so 
movingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Baktlcit]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  jrieldlng. 

I  would  inquire  of  the  gentlewoman 
as  to  how  much  time  remains? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  understand  we 
have  1  minute  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  can  do  it  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  wHl.  but  I  am 
going  to  take  a  good  part  of  that  time, 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  program,  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  for  both  her  sensitivity  in 
helping  these  human  beings  trapped 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  her  leadership  of 
today  and  In  the  past  before  her  serv- 
ice In  Congress  and  in  the  future  on 
this  issue  and  her  effectiveness  In  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  her  constitu- 
ents. 

I  would  Just  bring  the  words  of  one 
group  of  refusenlks  in  Leningrad 
whom  my  wife  and  I  and  several  col- 
leagues visited  with  in  July  1985. 
When  we  inquired,  we  did  not  know 
the  word  at  the  time,  glasnost,  but  we 
inquired  of  these  refusenlks  the  gener- 
al question.  "Do  you  believe  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  is  different?" 
They  looked  at  one  another  and  then 
they  looked  at  us  and  they  said.  "We 
win  believe  that  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  is  different  when  Gorba- 
chev acts  differently." 

I  think  that  is  what  America  and  the 
world  is  waiting  on;  not  words,  but 
deeds,  so  that  6  months  from  now  or  1 
year  from  now  we  can  indeed  know 
that  glasnost  is  hopefully  meaningful 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  acted 
differently  with  regard  to  their  inter- 
national obligations  \mder  the  Helsin- 
ki accords  and  their  obligation  to  their 
own  citizens. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
and  yield  back  to  her. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  and  for  waiting 
so  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  and  I  yield  brief- 
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Ijr  to  the  gentleman  from  Artaona,  Mr. 

Kti.    

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  simply 
wanted  to  quote  for  the  record  the 
■ooree  of  the  tertlmony  which  I  read 
eaiUer  from  Anatdly  Shcharansky.  He 
waa  teatifyinc  before  the  Commiaslon 
of  Ikiqidry  on  Soviet  Human  Rights 
Violatioiw.  a  public  hearing  in  the 
TTnTll  Senate  Office  BuUdlng  on  Jan- 
uary SS,  1987.  before  Commlasioners: 
Senator  Wouam  L.  ABMsraoifo,  Sena- 
tor Ch*>U8  E.  Gteassurr.  Senator 
Ridianl  B.  Stone  and  Mr.  Stuart  E.  Ei- 


Again  I  want  to  thank  my  colleague 
from  Oeorgia.  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  for  awlitlng  in  putting  this 
special  order  together  on  this  very  im- 
portant subject. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  ConnecHcut  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  ■»  to  commend  my  coMoequoB. 
RepieeenMiwe  Jon  Kyl,  end  Representative 
OONSTANCE  MORBJA  for  aponsoring  ttw  spe- 
cial order  to  address  the  rwman  rights  strug- 
gtes  of  Sovist  Jews. 

Recently,  tlie  West  has  been  witness  to  s 
new  era  and  slyte  of  Soviet  poMical  end  eco- 
nomic Ma.  We  have  twen  assured  that,  as 
Winston  ChmtiM  once  said,  the  "enigma 
inside  of  s  mystoiy.  sunounded  t>y  a  question 
msi1("  thst  is  the  Soviet  Union  hss  been 
skipped  away  layer  by  layer  to  reveal  a  more 
open,  oondiatofy  end  dynamic  nation.  The 
birth  of  GIssnost  has  been  trumpeted  and  pro- 
muigstod  to  tf  ttwt  wM  islen.  We  have  hesrd 
of  a  revamped  Soviet  economic  engine,  of 
shaddea  being  Med  off  of  the  Soviet  press, 
end  of  a  Soviet  leader  shsldng  off  the  cob- 
webs of  the  sntiquaied  Politburo  to  emerge  as 
amanofpoaco. 

Theee  sre  lofty  and  grandtose  designs  to 
aocompish  in  a  MeUme  of  sincere  effort  and 
dedtoalion.  let  alone  in  a  few  monttis  of  glad- 
handhtg  gestorse.  bereft  of  much  substance. 
WMe  I  am  encouraged  by  the  direction  wtiich 
the  Soviet  Union  sppesrs  to  be  taking.  I  am 
weaiy  of  the  Soviet  Union's  past  and  present 
human  rights  polcy,  which  reflect  the  tme 
spirit  snd  character  of  a  nation. 

Focusing  s  cold,  sober  eye  on  tfie  Soviet 
Union's  continued  blatant  dnregsrd  for  the 
lUndamentsI  rights  of  Soviet  Jews,  rights 
which  we  sre  fortunate  to  have  here  in  Amer- 
ica by  virtue  of  our  tiirthright,  makes  it  easy  to 
sspsrato  the  fact  from  the  fantasy,  the  per- 
formance from  the  expectation.  While  we  sre 
grsteM  for  tfte  recent  release  of  ttie  more 
publcigad  human  rights  esses  of  Individuals 
i(e  Natan  Sdwrsnsky.  and  Yuri  Ortov,  there 
are  400,000  Jews  sIM  waiting  to  be  granted 
this  prsdous  pstmission,  each  statistic  repre- 
senting a  special,  touctiing  and  In  many  in- 
stancea,  a  tragic  story. 

RecsnMy  I  visited  IsrasI  and  became  aware 
of  an  sipBCiaa)!'  tragic  Soviet  Jewry  family 
stnjgglng  to  be  reunited  Refused  permission 
for  over  10  years  on  the  most  spurious  of  rea- 
sons, Yuri  Spsizmsn  snd  his  wite  remain  Iso- 
lated snd  ssvered  from  toved  ones.  Over  70 
of  my  ooieagues  raWsd  with  me  to  urge  the 
relsaso  of  Juri,  wtto  is  aflKcted  with  leukemia, 
and  Ns  wife.  Recently  he  was  finally  grsnted 
permisBion  to  emigrate,  but  only  after  he  en- 
dured 8  neer  fstsl  heert  sttack.  Soviet  officiais 


JOHNi  Port 
recognized 
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sougit  to  intlmklate  Nm,  bra*  his  wM  to  oon- 
tinueMa  quest  for  freedom  and  mflct  punitive 
uMoU  for  the  IntemalionsI  stfiport  his  case 
atlniQted.  This  was  not  tlw  demonstratton  of 
comasssion  snd  QIasnost  of  a  secure  super- 
patim,bAt^naK»fni  pettjf  ttMon  in  ad- 
hering to  a  centuries'  oU  polcy  of  dtorespect 
for  fiaidamentai  tMjman  righia 

It  is  important  that  we  rededtoate  oursslves 
to  C9iiinuing  our  pertnersfiip  with  tfw  msny 
cortofmed  organizations  and  committees  here 
and  dbroad  who  seek  daly  to  mitigate  the  suf- 
ferlnd  wfiich  Soviet  Jews— seeking  no  more 
tttanlttie  right  to  chooee  how  and  wfwre  to 
live  ttieir  Ives— must  endure  as  sn  accepted 
priceW  keeping  ttw  flame  of  freedom  burning 

bright 

In  particular,  ttie  Congresstonal  Humsn 
Rights  Caucus,  cochaired  by  Representatives 
Porter  and  Steny  Hoyer,  must  be 
for  ttwir  unstinting  efforts  iri  sup- 
port !of  the  protectkxi  of  universal  human 
rights  and  tfie  International  Cancer  Patient 
SoMsrity  Committee  for  their  commitment  to 
allevllrting  the  medtoal  traumas  erxkjred  by 
thoed  emigres  trspped  in  the  Soviet  system. 

Aslwe  took  to  the  future  of  Soviet  Jewry,  it 
is  cnf:isl  tftat  wfiito  we  remain  open  to  condl- 
iatkxt  and  are  encouraged  by  steted  Soviet 
Intenlkxis  of  glasrx)8t,  we  must  insist  tfiat  tfiey 
demonstrate  fkielity  to  the  spirit  of  ttiis  new 
poiny  by  heering  and  respecting  ttw  poignant 
cries  of  ttw  ttKxisands  of  Smiet  Jews  to 
wfKxn  giasnost  is  more  for  tfie  benefit  of  for- 
eign ponsumptmn  tfian  for  domestk:  tranquility. 

Mr;  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Spesker,  I  sm  pleaaed 
to  h«ve  tfw  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues 
as  a  participant  In  this  spedal  order  on  behalf 
of  Sornet  Jewry. 

wnHe  I  am  heartened  by  tfie  active  support 
demenstrated  by  this  body  today  and  on  many 
previous  occaskxis,  I  am  also  deeply  sad- 
dened by  tfie  continued  necessity  for  these 
special  orders.  Ttie  terrlt)le  plight  of  Jews  In 
ttie  ^oviet  Unton  is  one  of  tfie  most  shameful 
wfiotesale  violattons  of  human  rights  In  ttie 
vMXt^  today. 

Soyiet  General  Secretary  Gortwctiev's 
mudi  publKized  poKcy  of  giasnost  or  open- 
ness, has  yet  to  prove  to  be  much  more  ttian 
tacticai  and  cosmetic  wtiere  it  concerns  Jews 
In  tfie  Soviet  Unnn. 

The  new  so^alled  progressive  emigratton 
decree  actually  offers  little  hope  to  tfie  hun- 
dreds of  ttiouaands  of  Jews  seeking  the  right 
tolefive. 

Ttiare  had  been  some  hope  of  a  positive 
shift '  In  Soviet  potKy  when  some  refuseniks 
noted  that  tfie  emigratkHi  decree,  which  up- 
dated a  1970  statute,  had  by  implnalkxi  rec- 
ognised tfiat  departure  was  not  a  "criminal 
act"  and  that  under  certain  conditx>ns  "ordi- 
nary citizens"  coukl  depart  from  tiie  U.S.S.R. 

However,  upon  closer  Inspectxxi,  ttie 
decree  codified  restrictive  practx»s  in  effect 
since  1980,  wtiKh  altowed  Je«vs  to  leave  only 
on  tile  basis  of  fsmily  reunifKatkin,  rattier  tfian 
as  i  fundamental  right  Seemingly  humanitari- 
an, it  fixed  in  law  tfie  narrow  deflnitton  of 
famfy  as  including  only  parents,  ctiiklren  and 
sibNags,  condemning  tiundreds  of  tfiousands 
of  oKiple  from  ever  applying  for,  much  less 
rec^ving,  permisston  to  leave. 
THe  new  decree  left  Soviet  authorities  with 


graHon.  It  {ignored  many  of  tfie  human  righte 
provisions^  of  the  Universal  Dedsration  of 
Human  Ribhts,  the  kitemaltonal  Covenant  on 
CIvi  and  WUUcai  Rights,  and  the  more  recent 
Helsinki  aecords,  to  wfiich  the  Soviet  Union  is 
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The  coM  truth  is  that  giasnost  hss  changed 
Httto  or  n^Mhing  for  Soviet  Jews.  Only  914 
Jews  weilB  permitted  to  leave  tfie  Soviet 
Unton  In  ^086,  compered  with  1,140  In  1985 
and  896  t|ie  prsvtous  yesr.  These  figuree  are 
the  all-time  high  of  51,320  in 


Unton  is  tnily  sertous  about 
H  need  only  free  tfie  prisonsre 
I,  Inckidtog  those  wtiom  it  has  Irv 
teacfiing  Hebrew  and  Insisting 
on  tfie  rig^  to  be  repatriated  to  Israel;  grant 
issuing  viaan  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  wfio  have  initiated  tfie  emigratton 


absolute  power  to  refect  applKations  for  emi-    montfis  of 


I  met  with  Mrs.  Bronistava  Glm- 
pelson  anil  her  son,  Alexandre,  in  my  home 
district  Mrs.  GImpoloon  emigrated  from  tfie 
Soviet  Urtton  10  yeare  ago  with  her  son, 
forced  to  jfvoroe  her  husband  In  tfie  process. 
Her  himbend  was  denied  a  visa  because 
Soviet  officials  sakJ  his  wof1(  as  an  electricai 
enginocr  »wfiich  was  terminated  t>y  Soviet  of- 
ficials 14  years  ago — meant  he  had  access  to 
state  secrets. 

She  sai^  tfie  divorce  was  not  an  easy  step 
to  take,  biit  it  was  tfie  only  one  for  tfiem  be- 
ceuse  tfietr  son  was  quickly  approacfwig  draft 
age.  Had!  he  been  inducted  Into  tfie  Soviet 
mMHafy,  h^,  too,  woukl  have  been  denied  an 
exit  visa. 

Mrs.  Giinpelson's  case  is  but  one  of  many 
tragic  situpfions  tfiat  demonstrate  the  ongoing 
pllgtit  of  Soviet  Jews. 

I  will  be  visiting  tfie  Soviet  Unton  In  April  as 
part  of  a  House  delegstton,  headed  t>y  our 
distinguished  Speeker,  Jim  Wright.  Human 
rights  remains  my  overriding  concern.  Hope- 
fully throqgh  tfie  effort  of  tfiis  bipartisan  dele- 
gatnn  under  tfie  etoquent  leadersfiip  of 
Speaker  Wright,  we  can  bring  about  real 
change  for  Soviet  Jews. 

Today's  papere  report  that  tfie  Soviet  Unton 
has  promjsed  to  pemitt  tfiousands  of  Jews  to 
emigrate  |o  Israel  this  year  on  direct  flights  via 
tfie  Soviet's  East-btoc  ally  Romania,  and  will 
Increase  ^utjstantially  Jewish  rellgtous  and  cul- 
tural frec^dom  for  tfiose  who  remain.  This 
came  abput  as  a  result  of  talks  between 
Soviet  officials  and  two  Western  Jewish 
spokesmen,  Moms  B.  Attram  and  Edgar  M. 
Bronfmari  We  wekxime  such  diak)g  and 
Soviet  premises,  and  we  await  the  Soviets  to 
make  godd  on  tfieir  intematkmal  otiligatkxis. 

Tfie  Soriet  Unton  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand ttus  Soviet  Jews  are  not  atone  In  tfieir 
struggle.  Our  voces  wW  be  heard. 

There  te  a  wkle  range  of  areas  of  concern 
to  both  «jperpowers.  But  progress  In  areas 
such  as  trade,  scientific  cooperatnn,  cultural 
exchangcis,  to  name  just  a  few,  is  contingent 
on  real  piogressin  tfie  area  of  human  riglite  In 
ttie  Soviet  Unton. 

As  ahtrays,  Mr.  Speaker,  acttons  speak 
kMder  thfui  words.  We  will  be  watctiing  their 
moves  dpsety  now  and  in  tfie  future. 

Mr.   KgNNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  first 
1987,  the  Soviet  Uraon's  Giasnost 


poHcy  has  had  a  vWbte  effect  upon  the  pight 
of  tfie  country's  Jewish  dtizena  In  tfie  month 
of  Marcfi,  450  Soviet  Jews  were  grsnted  per- 
misston to  emigrate.  Thst  is  more  then  half 
tfie  number  who  were  aNowed  to  leave  during 
the  entire  yov  of  1966.  Last  week  Soviet  offi- 
cials met  with  two  of  America's  leadkig  activ- 
Ms  for  would4)e  Soviet  Jewish  emigrss  snd 
assured  them  that  the  11,000  kMig-tenn  "re- 
fusniks"  wouM  receive  permisskxi  to  leeve 
fie  yeer.  Theee  everrts  sre  cause  for 


But  before  we  give  ttie  Soviete  too  much 
credit  we  sfioukl  rsmember  tfiat  until  1979 
emigratton  of  Jewish  citizens  stood  at  a  rate 
of  about  4,000  per  month.  When  the  United 
States  and  33  other  nattons  signed  the  Helsin- 
ki accords  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  1975, 
bask:  humsn  righto  were  part  of  the  agree- 
ment General  Secretary  QortMcfiev  seems  to 
perceive  more  deculy  tfian  dkl  his  prodeces 
sore  tfie  vakie  of  advocating  those  righta 
Openness  in  society  snd  freedom  from  rell- 
gtous persecutton  sre  not  favored  by  all  Polit- 
buro memtwrs,  so  Gorbactiev's  coursge  is  to 
tie  commended.  He  needs  the  support  of  the 
vrarto  community  in  order  tfiat  his  policies  will 
be  Implementad  and  those  who  have  waited 
so  tor^  wW  be  free.  Msny  in  the  Soviet  Unton 
sre  watcfiing  tfie  effects  of  his  dedstons,  Sf¥i 
tfiere  are  tfiose  wfio  beleve  tfist  the  "Moscow 
spring"  wiH  be  short-lvsd. 

It  has  been  tradtttonal  In  Soviet  society  that 
wtien  a  Jewish  citizen  sppNes  for  an  exit  visa, 
his  life  cfianges.  He  may  tose  his  job  or  t>e 
harassed  by  tfie  KGB.  He  faces  the  prospect 
of  becoming  s  social  outcast  and  some  citi- 
zens face  arrest  Societies  do  not  chenge 
ovemigfit  New  polkaes  handed  down  t>y  gov- 
einments  do  not  stamp  change  on  the  mood 
of  tfie  peopto.  We  must  continue  to  monitor 
both  tfie  progress  of  emigratton  promised  and 
tfie  status  of  Secretary  Gortiachev  and  his 
policies.  We  must  work  to  offer  legitimate  and 
responsibto  compromises  in  trade  In  retum  for 
favorsMe  fiuman  rights  decistons,  and  we 
must  not  let  even  tfie  tiniest  twit  of  openness 
and  ciiange  go  unnotned. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  add  my  vokw  to  tfiis  effort  to  call  on 
the  Soviet  Unton  to  live  up  to  its  human  rigfits 
obfigattons.  In  psrtnulsr,  we  must  continue  to 
demand  ttiat  the  Soviet  Unton  end  its  repres- 
ston  of  Jews  in  that  country. 

Today  I  want  to  focus  on  the  plight  of  one 
famHy  tfiat  is  an  example  of  tfie  denial  of 
basic  human  rigfits  to  all  Soviet  Jews,  ftaum 
Kogan,  his  wife  Zfianna  Kazacminer  and  tfieir 
two  daugfitare  have  been  trying  to  obtain  exit 
visas  for  over  10  yeere.  Despite  Secretary 
GortMcfiev's  snnounced  poik:y  of  giasnost 
tfie  Kogans  were  agsin  refused  viasas  on 
March  11. 

Wliy  sre  ttie  Kogans  a  refusenik  fsmily? 
What  crime  have  tfiey  committed?  None. 
Naum  and  Zlianna  were  denied  an  exit  visa  in 
1977  because  Zhanna  had  wortced  as  an  en- 
gineer for  tfie  Institute  of  Communicattons, 
wtiich  Soviet  officiais  cWmed  had  security  Im- 
pMcations.  The  Kogans  tost  thsir  jobs  and 
have  been  denied  exit  visas  ever  since.  Tfiey 
have  obvtouely  not  been  Involved  In  any  form 
of  Bii^npoeed  classified  work  for  over  a 
decade.  Sadly,  as  we  have  seen  too  many 


times,  facte  and  rattonal  rsasoning  seem  to 
have  Httte  mesning  to  tfie  Soviet  QoverrMnent 

Like  meny  of  my  collesguea,  I  have  sent  nu- 
merous lettere  to  Soviet  officials  asking  them 
to  grant  the  Kogans  an  exH  visa.  As  wre  all 
know,  tfiese  raqueate  sre  neither  answered 
nor  acknowledged.  Our  purpoee  in  speaking 
here  today  is  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
wort(  for  the  relsass  of  the  Kogsns  snd  sN 
Soviet  Jews  wtw  want  to  emigrate  or  shnply 
desire  to  tw  state  to  practice  their  retgton  witfv 
out  harassment  from  ttieir  own  Government 

I  will  not  end  my  efforte  until  Naum  Kogan 
is  state  to  join  his  family  in  the  United  States 
and  I  WiH  continue  to  wortt  with  my  colleagues 
to  pressure  tfie  Soviet  Unton  to  truly  begin 
tfieir  policy  of  giasnost 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues, tfie  lady  from  Maryland  and  the  gen- 
ttornan  from  Arizona,  for  organizing  tfiis  spe- 
cial order  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  subject  is  slways  timely,  but  partkajiarty 
so  today  wfien  tfie  House  hss  before  it  House 
Concurrent  ResokJtkm  34.  wfiich  enpreaaea 
our  very  strong  objectkins  to  tfie  Soviet 
Unton's  consistent  vtolation  of  the  Helsinki 
final  act  and  basto  human  righta  The  bill  fo- 
cusses  particularty  on  tfie  new  Soviet  codifica- 
tton  of  tfie  emigratton  laws,  wfMch  makes  It 
even  more  difficult  for  Jews,  snd  other  rali- 
gtous  and  ethnic  minorities,  to  emigrate. 

Today,  Irina  Ratushinskaya  testified  at  a 
fleering  of  tfie  Helsinki  Commisston.  Irins  is  s 
poet  wfio  was  sentenced  to  7  yeere  of  hard 
latwr  for  her  poetry  snd  her  commHment  to 
humsn  righto.  Although  sfie  has  been  called  a 
reKgtous  poet  by  the  Soviet  Govenwnent  sfie 
does  not  constoer  herself  tfist  Irins  says  in- 
stead that  she  is  one  of  many  of  her  genera- 
tton  in  tfie  Soviet  Unton  wtio  ties  tunned  to 
God,  and  wfio  has  been  punished  for  doing 
so.  Wfien  Irina  was  in  prison,  sfie  was  incar- 
cerated with  women  of  aN  rsBgtons.  and  tfiey 
tried  to  help  each  otfier.  They  prayed  togetfi- 
er,  and  ceiiabrated  togetfier  two  Eastere  and 
one  Passover. 

I  find  this  story  quite  moving,  and  Irxllcative 
of  tfie  fact  that  it  is  not  tfie  Russian,  or  Geor- 
gian, or  Ukrainian  peopto  wfx>  are  repressing 
each  otfiera'  beliefs,  txjt  tfie  Soviet  system 
wfikdi  is  attempting  to  repress  any  indivkJual- 
Ity. 

Tfiat  these  sttempte  sre  failing  is  ctesrty  in- 
dtoated  t>y  tfie  nunrtoer  of  peopto,  nesrty  half  a 
mHHon,  wrfio  are  willing  to  forgo  tito  limited 
rights  tfiey  enjoy  and  risk  prison  and  torture  in 
their  quest  for  the  right  to  emigrate. 

We,  in  tfie  West  who  are  btoasod  with  free- 
dom, are  celebrating  tfie  tiicentennial  of  our 
Constitutton.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  a  stetement  of  tfie  Irv 
alienatito  righte  of  all  people.  This  freedom  is 
indeed  a  blessing,  and  it  also  brings  with  it  the 
responsibility  of  working  to  acfiievs  frsedom 
for  all  peopto. 

If  we  do  not  speek  for  these  peopto,  they 
will  have  no  voice.  PoNttoal  and  religious  dissi- 
dsnte  in  tfie  Soviet  Union  sre  being  impris- 
oned and  tortured  for  expresstog  tfie  destra  to 
erijoy  ttie  ssme  freedoms  we  guaranteed  for 
ourselves  with  our  Bill  of  Rigfite  and  our  Dec- 
laratton  of  Independence. 

Irina  and  her  husband,  Igor  Gersscfienko, 
Natan  Sharansky  and  his  famiy,  Lev  BWsfi- 
tein,  and  belatedly  Inna  Meiman,  all  vrere  re- 


teased  from  the  Soviel  Unton  becauae  of 
pressure  from  the  West  We  must  oonMnus  to 
exert  this  pressure  through  special  ordere. 
such  ss  this  one,  through  lagjalaMon  such  aa 
House  Concurrent  Reeototfcw  34,  through 
"Dear  Colleagues"  and  tottere  to  ths  State 
Department  and  to  Sovtet  otHctete  by  bringing 
up  the  issue  in  s«  our  meetings  wNh  the  Sovi- 
ete.  We  must  encourage  the  work  of  orgsniia- 
ttons  which  monitor  and  document  doesty  the 
humen  righto  aHuattofv  such  as  tfie  Xkion  of 
Coundto  on  Soviet  Jewry,  the  Chrislisn 
Reecue  Effort  for  the  Emandpaiton  of  DM- 
dsnts,  the  f^aitonsl  Confersnos  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  the  Intematkxwl  Paritementary  (koaq 
for  Human  Righto  in  the  Soviet  Unton.  ttie 
Human  Righte  Caucus  snd  ttw  Helsinki  Com- 


Once  again.  I  thank  my  coNeegues  for  ttw 
opportunity  to  reiterate  ttw  sttong  starto  ttw 
United  States  takes  on  behaN  of  Soviet  Jewa 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  SpeiAer,  I  wouM  fte  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Msryiand 
[Mre.  MOREUA]  and  ttw  gsntteman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Kyl]  for  taking  out  ttito  special  order 
to  focus  on  tfiis  veiy  Important  human  righto 


White  ttwre  are  newly  380,000  Jews  who 
have  requested,  and  been  denied  permisston 
to  teeve  ttw  Soviet  Unton,  I  tiave  partteulv 
compasston  for  s  very  special  gpnoup  of  rsfusa- 
mks— tfiose  wfio  suffer  from  cancer. 

Under  the  best  circumstances,  cancer  is  a 
horribte  disease.  The  pKglit  of  cancer  paliente 
In  the  Soviet  Unton  is  exacerbated  by  the  un- 
svailatailty  of  ttw  latest  ttsalmente  for  ttwt 
deadly  dteease.  Soviet  patiento  cannot  cfwoee 
a  pfii^idsn  for  treatment— tfwy  must  accept 
wfKMMer  is  assigned  to  ttw  case;  ttwre  is  no 
opportunity  to  seek  s  second  opinion,  no 
opting  for  alternative  or  nipwtimwntsi  treat- 
ment no  possibility  of  traveling  to  anottwr  to- 
catton. 

Ttw  situatton  is  doubly  dMficult  for  Jewish 
csncer  patients.  In  addHion  to  auffenng  from 
tfw  txjrden  of  cancer  and  ito  accompenying 
pfiystoal  and  psycfwtogtoal  pain,  they  must 
live  with  the  oppresston  and  ostracism  Infltot- 
ed  because  ttiey  are  Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukj  Ike  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tenton  of  my  coNeagues  s  vigi  cunentty  being 
hekl  neer  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Wsshingtorv 
Leon  Cfwmey  is  protesting  tfw  refusal  of  tfw 
Soviet  Government  to  grant  his  brother,  Ben- 
jamin, an  exit  viss  so  tfiat  he  may  seek  canoer 
treatment 

Benjemin  Chamey  is  a  49-year-oM  mattw- 
mattoian  wfw  lives  in  Moscow.  Since  1979  he 
has  suffered  from  both  msignant  skin  canosr 
and  a  critical  heart  condNton  ttwt  has  required 
frequent  emergency  treatment  and  hospitaltza- 
tton.  He  has  been  ssparsted  from  Leon,  his 
only  brottwr— their  pararrts  are  dsad  for  8 
yeers.  Appeals  on  his  Iwfialf  have  twen  made 
by  ttHs  body  begkming  In  July  1986,  however 
ttw  Soviet  autttorities  refuse  to  grant  permia- 
ston  for  him  to  leave. 

Mr.  Speeker,  ttw  refusal  of  ttw  Sovist  Qov- 
emment  to  sitow  Benjamin  Ctwrrwy,  snd  al 
cancer  victims  wtto  need  more  aophlstlcited 
treatment  to  leeve  ttw  Soviet  Unton  is  botti 
insensitive  and  inhumane.  I  ask  my  ooNeaguea 
to  join  with  me  in  the  conttouing  sttuggto  to 
secure  tfw  rotosse  of  ttw  Soviet  canoer  pa- 
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ntwntMrs  in  ttw 
WmI  and  to  RgM  tar  ttw  frMdom  of  aN  re- 


Mr.  HUNTER  Mr.  Speafcw.  Hya  VaitabW  is 
eeyaais  okL  Ha  ia  tha  only  mambar  of  his 
fMKly  wtw  aurvivwJ  ttw  HotoeauaL  Ha  has 
nawar  aaan  Na  only  grandson  and  chanoas 
am  that  ha  wti  nawar  again  saa  hia  aoa  Ha  is 
half  Und  and  auffaring  froni  muMpla  sdaroaia. 
rortunaWy.  Na  wNa.  bwa.  a  ralirad  padMri- 
dan.  ia  aWa  to  caia  tar  INa  badriddan  man. 

In  1973  Mya  raMrsd  ftnom  his  job  as  a  radto 
angmaar  bacauaa  of  Ming  haallh.  Ha  and  his 
tamly  ^iplad  tar  an  aodt  visa  to  Israai  but 
wara  rataaad  bacauaa  Mya  had  previous 
aooaaa  to  "daasWad"  matoriaL  Although  their 
son  was  $aoma  to  laava  the  Sowiat  Union. 
N^  and  Inna  have  bean  denied  exit  visas  re- 
pealedhr  skwe  1874. 

We  have  been  hewing  a  lot  lalely  about  Mr. 
Qofbachav  and  his  nsw  polcy^-glaanoeL  But, 
Mr.  Gpeatear,  we  muat  ramamber  that  there 
are  over  400.000  people  aeeidng  to  leave  the 
SovM  LMoa  People  ■»  lllye  and  Inrw  who 
only  want  wtfiat  wa  as  Americans  have  every 
day-lheir  freedom  and  the  right  to  vvorship 
and  be  wUh  thefr  lamly. 

Today's  Jewish  exodus  is  erwouraging— I 
pray  it  oonUnuae.  Bui  the  fact  remsins  that 
aaide  from  a  few  highly  pubicized  releases, 
only  244  Soviet  Jews  have  been  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Unioa  Mr.  Speeker.  I  believe 
that  if  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  serious  about  his 
giasnoet  potcy  he  must  aHow  more  Soviet 
Jews  to  emigrate. 

For  our  part  we  must  continue  to  sfww  our 
support  lor  the  ftofusenic's  and  ottwr  Soviet 
cNizens  wtw  long  for  freedom.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  ttiat  one  day  IHya  and  Inna  wiH  be 


Mr.  LANT06.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
commend  my  coMoagua,  Congresswoman, 
MoaEUA,  and  those  who  have  joined  with  her 
in  csMng  for  tfiis  special  order  to  focus  atterv 
tton  on  tfie  treatment  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  week  tuo  Weetem  Jewish  leaders  are 
iiieeling  wNh  Soviet  oNlciais  in  Moscow  in  an 
attempt  to  open  tafcs  that  couM  lead  to  direct 
fKgMs  for  Soviet  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Uraon 
to  Israel  in  return  for  easirtg  American  trade 
sancions  on  the  Soviet  Union.  The  success 
of  ttieae  talks  couM  significanlty  improve  the 
afattty  of  Soviet  Jews  to  exercise  ttieir  human 
rigfit  to  emigrate. 

About  450  Jews  are  expected  to  leave  ttie 
Soviet  Unton  this  month,  compared  to  only  98 
in  Jerwary  and  146  in  Februery.  While  these 
figurea  are  stW  far  betow  the  peak  year  in 
1979  wtwn  51.000  Jews  were  aNowed  to  emi- 
grate. N  is  an  encouraging  sign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wHh  meny  of  my  colleagues 
and  wHh  toadars  of  the  Jewish  community,  I 
wekxww  ttieae  indfealiona  of  improvement 


But.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  am  concerned  Itiat  fla- 
grant violaBons  of  human  rights  continue  in 
ttw  Soviet  Union.  I  am  concerned  wtwn  some- 
orte  fka  Vtadhw  Slepak— one  of  ttw  foundtog 
members  of  the  Soviet  Jewish  emigration 
movement  is  refused  permisston  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Untoa  Thenks  to  Mr.  Stopak's  efforts 
some  260.000  Jews  have  been  permitted  to 
enigrate.  but  he  has  rat  yet  received  permis- 
aton  to  leave. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  corxwrned  because  of 

the  yiolatton  of  the  human  rights  of  Mikhail 

MakheH  who  emigrated  to  Israel  in 

dtod  of  leukemia  on  March  4.  A  poten- 

I  life-saving  operation  was  delayed  by  ttw 

Unton's  refusal  to  let  his  sister,  Inessa 

y,  donate  borw  marrow  for  him  until  it 

late. 

I  $m  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  becauae  of 
mix«d  signals  affecting  Soviet  policy  regarding 
and  prisorwrs  of  conscience.  EarH- 
MMslry  spokesman  Gennady  Ger- 
contradMed  a  stetement  by  Ckmtru- 
nist  Party  General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorba- 
cfwy  about  ttw  tinw  limits  required  before  indi- 
vkk^  involved  in  classified  work  will  be  per- 
mitk  d  to  emigrate.  In  1985,  Secretary  GottM- 
ch«  stated  that  the  time  limit  was  generally  5 
yean  and  that  ttw  very  upper  Nmit  was  10 
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But  thd  harsh  reality  renwins.  Alex  Slepak, 
the  son  df  Vladbnir  and  Maria  Slepak.  is  on  a 
hunger  stike  on  ttw  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol to  dr^w  attentton  to  the  fact  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  .announced  that  his  parents  are  orw 
of  eight  families  wlx>  will  never  leave  ttw 
Soviet  Union: 

Leon  Qharrwy  began  a  vigil  last  week  out- 
aide  the  iataa  of  the  Soviet  Embaaay  to  focus 
attenlionTon  the  peritous  conditton  of  his 
JBenjamin,    wtw    is    suffering 


Mt.  Geraaimov  saM  Secretary  Go(t>achev'8 
statement  '>was  a  mistake."  He  went  on  to 
sayjthat  there  were  categories  of  state  se- 
creti  whtoh  coukt  not  be  limited,  and  were 
ttwrffbre  Indefinite.  "TTwre  are  irwtituttons  in 
our  bountry  where  even  30  years  of  security 
daanficatton  couM  be  inadequate,"  he  sakf. 
He  fwn  went  on  to  state  that  refusenik  Naum 
Meiihan  wouU  never  be  altowed  to  emigrato. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  irKonsistent  and  arbitrary 
policy  denies  to  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
hun^n  riglite  wliich  their  government  has 
pledjed  to  guarantee.  It  is  imperative  that 
SovBt  Jews,  Christians,  Moslems,  and  people 
of  m  reNgtons  be  entitled  to  their  right  to  emi- 
grate if  they  wish.  Tlwy  shoukl  also  be  permit- 
ted ito  exercise  their  rigttt  to  freely  practice 
ttwM  reigton  if  they  so  desire. 

Tfe  Universal  Oedaratmn  of  Human  Rigfite 
stat^  that,  "recognitton  of  the  inherent  dignity 
of  tlie  equal  and  inalienable  righta  of  alt  mem- 
twrs  of  the  human  family  Is  the  fouridatton  of 
freedom,  justkw  and  peace  In  the  worid."  Mr. 
Spe^er,  if  ttw  Soviet  Uraon  cannot  keep  this 
soleknn  obKgatkm  which  it  has  pledged  to  ob- 
ser«,  how  can  we  expect  that  ttw  Soviet 
Union  will  observe  other  intemattonal  ot)liga- 
ttons  ttiat  It  has  or  may  yet  enter  into? 

Mt.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  ttw 
leaders  of  ttw  Soviet  Union  will  come  to  real- 
ize ttw  crucial  importance  of  ttw  ot>servar>ce 
of  human  rights,  irxduding  ttw  right  of  Soviet 
JewB  to  emigrate  or  freely  to  practxw  ttwir  re- 
ligton  If  they  remain  in  ttwir  country.  Human 
rights  is  the  foundation  of  good  relatnns  be- 
twe^  our  two  nattora. 

ki.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
contmerxl  my  colleagues.  Congressman  Jon 
Kyu  and  Congressworrwn  Connie  Morella 
for  scheduling  this  special  order  today  on  ttw 
continuing  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  arxj  ottwr  mi- 
norties. 

Rbcently  it  was  announced  ttiat  the  Soviets 
have  twgun  to  altow  100  Jews  per  week  to 
leaVe  ttw  Soviet  Union.  If  this  trend  continues 
we  may  see  a  total  of  5,000  Jews  emigrate 
ttiis  year,  a  far  cry  from  the  51,000  of  1979. 
Maiiy  are  erKxxjraged  ttiat  a  mass  exodus 
ma|^  occur,  there  is  talk  of  direct  flighte  for 
So^  Jews  to  Israel  from  ttw  Eastern  btoc, 
ttwte  is  talk  of  a  new  openness  in  Soviet  soci- 
ety ttwt  has  seen  ttw  release  of  several  politi- 
cal prisorwrs  and  signs  ttiat  more  may  tie  re- 
leased sooa 


/,  a  resident  of  Baltimora, 
oflkdala  on  Sunday,  March  29 
oontirNjed  refusal  by  ttw  Sovi- 
her  husband,  Yuri,  to  join  her  and 
in  the  United  States; 
of  Silver  Spring,  MD  won- 
ever  see  his  aunt,  Stwirw-t.ea 
She  suffers  from  caiwer  and  the 
Sovieto  rpfuae  to  permit  her  to  travel  to  ttw 
West  for  medical  treatmenL 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  Nat  is  tragically  tong.  Ttw 
Sovieto  have  published  new  emigratkin  reguia- 
ttona,  yet  today  we  discuaa  a  resokjiton  on 
this  Hou$e  ftoor  wtvch  coixtomns  ttwm  for 
ttm  actkyi,  for  ttw  end  result  nwy  be  even 
more  resfrictive  emigratton  practtoes. 

Human^tarianism,  Mr.  Speaker.  That  is  wtiat 
it  is  alt  about  Ttw  Soviets  have  aigrwd  docu- 
mento  tti^t  caN  upon  ttw  signatories  to  respect 
ttw  hum^  rigtite  of  irxivkjuals  yet  they  fail  to 
live  up  to  ttmae  agreemente.  Wtwre  is  this  hu- 
nwnitarianism?  Ttw  Soviet  Government  de- 
sires and  seeks  the  respect  of  other  nattons. 
Surely,  b|r  now,  they  understand  ttwt  respect 
between  pattons  is  premised  upon  the  respect 
that  a  najton  stwws  ita  own  citizera. 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  active- 
ly involvad  in  ttw  mass  movement  for  Soviet 
human  righto  since  entering  the  Congress  and 
admit  ttt^  I  am  encouraged  by  ttw  significant 
changes  'being  proposed  t>y  ttw  Soviets.  On 
ttw  emigtstton  front,  450  Soviet  Jews  are  ex- 
pected td  leave  in  March,  compared  to  76  per 
month  in{  1966.  For  ttw  first  time,  the  Sovieto 
have  invled  to  Moscow  a  senkx  figure  in  the 
Anwricari  movement  for  Soviet  Jewry,  Morris 
B.  Atirara.  As  a  result  of  his  extensive  talks 
with  Soviet  offteials,  At>ram  predicte  sut)stan- 
tial  Irx^'etses  in  emigration  and  in  Jewish  reli- 
gkxjs  and  cultural  freedom  for  those  ctwosing 
to  remain  in  ttw  Soviet  Uraon.  From  persorwl 
experierKe,  I  know  ttwt  ttw  Soviet  Emtwssy  is 
now  opening  ttwir  gates  to  U.S.  officials  wtw 
come  to  discuss  iHjman  righta  concerns. 

At  ttW;  same  time,  we  must  not  be  t>linded 
by  ttwse  ctwnges.  They  are  a  step  in  the  rigtit 
directton  but  not  a  sokition  to  ttw  broader 
protilema.  Even  if  500  Jews  are  alk>wed  to 
leave  each  month,  it  woukl  take  almost  2 
years  foil  ttw  1 1 ,000  current  refuseniks — ttwse 
wtwse  drevtous  applk:atk>ns  to  leave  have 
been  rejected— to  actually  leave.  Furthermore, 
at  ttiis  rdte  it  woukJ  be  nearly  70  years  twfore 
ttw  400^000  Jews  wtw  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  emigrate  are  altowed  to  leave.  Wtiat 
I'm  sayirtg  is  that  500  a  month  are  far  better 
ttian  76but  not  nearty  enough. 

Mr.  Gisrbactwv  is  taking  a  risk,  and  the 
Soviet  hardliners  are  ctosely  watching  ttw  out- 
come. We  want  to  encourage  Mr.  Gort>a- 
chev's  aDparently  more  liberal  emigratton  poli- 


cies and  muat  be  prepared  to  be  more  forth- 
coming in  our  reiattoiw  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  Congress  has  been  instru- 
mental in  keeping  the  issue  of  Soviet  human 
righto  in  the  forefront  of  United  States-Soviet 
retatwns.  And  we  must  keep  it  ttwre  until 
every  person  wtto  wants  to  leave  ttw  Soviet 
Uraon  has  left  We  stwuk)  encourage  the 
ctianges  in  ttw  Soviet  approactws,  but  we 
must  never  be  stHI  and  never  real  until  every 
person  soaking  human  freedom  has  been  al- 

Mr.  GAU.O.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleagues,  Connie  Moreua  from  Mary- 
land, John  Kyl  from  Arizona,  and  John  Lewis 
from  Georgtafor  having  ttiis  special  order  and 
for  keeping  the  iaaue  of  Soviet  Jews  in  the 
forefront  of  our  concama  in  this  House. 

As  the  freshman  cochair  of  the  Congres- 
skxwl  Caucus  on  Soviet  Jewry  last  year,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  ttw  freshman  Members  of 
the  lOOtti  Congress  are  taking  a  very  active 
rote  in  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Despite  the  new  giasnoet  policy  of  ttw 
Soviet  Government,  the  fact  remains  ttwt  at 
ttw  very  least  ttwre  are  sonw  40,000  Jewish 
refuseniks  who  have  been  waiting  years  and 
years  for  ttwir  exit  visas. 

WUI  this  be  the  year  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment accepto  ita  responsibility  to  uphoM 
human  righta  under  the  Helsinki  accords?  Ttiis 
remains  to  be  seen. 

We  are  toM  ttwt  some  10,000  cases  are 
under  review  and  ttwt  by  year's  end.  some 
10,000  refuseniks  will  be  given  their  exit  visas. 
This,  too,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Wtwt  we  do  know  is  that  in  January  of  ttiis 
year,  only  98  refuseniks  were  granted  permis- 
ston to  emigrate  to  ttwir  homeland.  In  Febru- 
ary ttwre  was  only  a  slight  increase  to  146. 

In  Ight  of  Soviet  promises  and  the  contrast- 
ing realty  of  the  situatkm.  it  is  dear  that  there 
is  an  important  role  for  Members  of  Congress 
to  ptay.  We  must  keep  ttw  pressure  on. 

We  can  do  ttiis  in  a  number  of  ways.  We 
can: 

Adopt  a  refuaenik  family  and  advocate  in 
their  behalf  with  Soviet  offkaals: 

Get  to  know  our  family  personally  and  stiare 
ttwir  story  with  Momboro  of  this  House  and 
with  our  constituencies: 

Arrange  for  a  trip  to  ttw  Soviet  Unton  and 
see  ttw  reality  first  hand; 

Partk:ipate  in  ttw  efforta  of  our  colleagues 
to  advocate  in  behalf  of  individual  refuseniks. 

Through  these  acttorw,  refusenik  families 
may  be  afforded  special  protectton  from  har- 
assment and  fear  wtiKh  so  many  encounter 
wtwn  ttwy  apply  to  leave  ttw  Soviet  Unton.  It 
is  important  for  the  Soviete  to  know  that  we 
are  watdiing  and  ttwt  we  will  record  publk^y 
their  acltona. 

In  additton,  we  must  keep  the  issue  alive  as 
a  No.  1  prtority  in  nagoliattons  with  the  Soviet 
Untoa  Presktont  Reagan  and  Secretary  Stiultz 
have  corwistently  supported  human  righta  as 
an  integral  part  of  any  arms  agreenwnt  with 
the  Sovieto  We  shouto  support  Presktont 
Reagan's  convtotton  in  ttiis  matter. 

Finally,  a  few  words  for  the  frestiman  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  inittated  this  spe- 
cial order.  Your  actions  here  today  are  vital  to 
the  thouaands  of  Soviet  Jews  who  do  not 
have  a  votoe  of  ttwir  ovm.  Ttwy  depend  on  us 
to  speak  for  them  to  ttw  rest  of  the  worid. 


Your  involvement  and  your  dadtoatton  pro- 
vkje  great  hope  to  ttioae  wtw  muat  remain  in 
the  Soviet  Unton.  When  I  traveled  to  Moacow 
last  yeer,  ttiis  was  the  one  message  given  to 
nrw  time  and  tirrw  again:  Ptoaae  dont  let 
people  forget  With  your  involvement  I  am 
confident  ttwt  we  will  not  forget 

t  encourage  aH  your  frestiman  colleagues, 
on  boths  skies  of  the  aisto,  to  )oin  in  united 
support  for  Soviet  Jews  and  to  join  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Congresstonal  Caucus  on  Soviet 
Jewry. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  deapito  the 
recent  changes  in  the  Soviet  Unton  under  Mik- 
hail Gortjadwv,  ttw  Jewish  peopto  of  the 
Soviet  Unton  are  still  a  peopto  persecuted  for 
their  religtous  beliefs.  I  wouM  like  to  draw  my 
coHegues'  attantton  to  the  caae  of  orw  family, 
the  Slepak  family  of  Moacow. 

Vladknir  and  Maria  Slepak  are  consktored 
founders  of  the  Soviet  Jewish  emigratton 
movement  Ttw  Slepaks  first  applied  for  exit 
visas  17  years  ago.  In  addHton  to  seeking  exit 
visas  for  his  own  family,  Vladknir  was  a 
member  of  the  PublK  Group  to  Assist  ttw  ful- 
fillment of  the  Helsinki  Accords  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
For  his  defense  of  human  righta  Vladimir's 
apartment  was  repeatedly  ratoed,  his  t>ooks 
confiscated,  and  his  name  vilified  throughout 
ttw  Soviet  press. 

Vladimir  was  anested  twkw  in  1971  and 
was  forced  to  testify  at  the  Second  Ijeningrad 
Trials  of  1971.  In  1978,  Vladknir  was  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  of  internal  exito  in  Stwria 
for  hanging  a  sign  from  his  apartment  vrindow 
pleading  for  the  right  to  (Oin  his  sons  in  Israel. 
Today,  as  we  meet  Vladimir's  son  Alexan- 
der is  staging  a  hunger  strike  in  front  of  ttw 
Capitol.  Alexander  Slepak.  a  constituent  of 
mirw,  is  a  husband,  tattwr,  and  medteal  stu- 
dent He  is  maktog  ttiis  courageous  stand  to 
demonstrate  ttw  cruelty  of  ttw  Soviet  system 
ttwt  has  kept  him  separated  from  his  parento 
for  ttwse  many  years.  Ttw  strike  vmtl  last  for 
17  days,  1  day  for  each  year  ttwt  his  parenta 
have  been  denied  ttw  right  to  emigrate.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  Alexander  in  his 
strike  to  gain  his  parenta'  freedom. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  with  other  Members  of  Congress  in  ex- 
pressing our  support  for  House  Concurrent 
Resokitton  34,  wtiKh  proteste  continued 
human  righta  vtotattorw  in  the  Soviet  Unton. 
Passage  of  ttiis  resoiutton  reaffirms  Congress' 
commitment  to  ttw  pligtit  of  the  Soviet  refuse- 
niks and  ita  continued  concern  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  must  adhere  to  ito  responstoHities 
under  the  Helsinki  accords  and  ottwr  treaties. 
In  ttw  recent  past  vra  have  heard  some 
good  news  from  ttw  Soviet  Uraon  in  ttw  con- 
text of  ita  new  glasnot  or  openness  polk:y. 
Just  yesterday  Morris  Abram,  chairman  of  the 
t4attonal  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  made 
some  promiaing  predntions  atxxit  the  possibil- 
ity of  emigratton  for  ttw  estimated  11,000  re- 
fuseniks living  in  the  Soviet  Untoa  After  taking 
part  in  a  series  of  high  level  meetings,  Mr. 
Abram  antkapates  some  important  poltoy 
shifte  in  emigratton.  Most  encouraging  of  all  is 
ttwt  about  500  Jews  received  exK  visas  ttiis 
month.  This  is  five  tmes  ttw  monthly  rate  of 
last  year. 

Yet  despite  this  progress,  the  situatton  for 
Soviet  Jews  wtw  wish  to  emigrate  remains 
grim.  Two  weeks  ago  I  met  with  a  group  of 


peopto  from  Kansas  CNy  «4io  came  to  Waah- 
kiglon  to  expreaa  their  continued  support  for 
ttw  Soviet  Jews  arto  to  bring  to  my  attenlton  a 
numtwr  of  specific  indMduato  wlio  alM  need 
our  help.  Uatad  betow  are  ttw  namaa  of  ttwaa 
refuseniks. 

I  commend  ttw  efforta  of  theee  active  todl- 
vtouals  in  Kansas  City  and  ottwrs  around  ttw 
country,  indudtog  many  in  my  honw  commurt' 
ty  of  Wichita,  who  have  made  it  their  duty  to 
remember  these  peopto.  t  urge  my  coteagues 
to  continue  to  stww  lliat  sanw  dedtoatton  to 
ttw  plight  of  ttw  Soviet  refuaenlta. 

Lusvick.  Sofie  and  Ifarlna  Vlgdarov, 
Leonid  Levlt.  Lvov. 

StanlslsT  Mesheboviky,  Lenlngrmd. 

Evgeny  Yakir.  Moscow. 

Yuri  Prants,  Moacow. 

Vladlinir  Oorodnltsky,  Leningrad. 

Vyactislav  Uvalilta,  Moscow. 

Ysngil  Minsshlrov,  Deitwnt. 

losif  Pargamanlk.  Kiev. 

Jacob  Rablnovicti.  Lentngnd. 

Oennady  Resnlkov,  Moscow. 

Leonid  Ruskln.  Lenlngrsd. 

David  Shekhter,  Odessa. 

Viktor  Shteln.  Moacow. 

Alexander  Solomadin.  Moacow. 

Orlcory  Vainer,  Volgocrad. 

Leonid  Yuseforlcli,  Moscow. 

Leonid  Doks,  Vlnnitaa. 

Mikhail  Kara-Ivanov,  Moscow. 

Boris  Kelman.  Leningrad. 

Sergei  Ksido,  Leningrad. 

Nsum  Koleminsky,  Kolomyya. 

Andrei  LUshltz.  Maw»w. 

Orlgory  Marantz,  Leningrad. 

Igor  Mazo,  Leningrad. 

Vladlmin  Mltin.  Riga. 

NataUa  Sofronor,  Kliarkov. 

Valery  Sorln.  Moacow. 

Vadlm  Teter,  Soviet  Annenla. 

Mengert  Bemer,  Zakarpstakaya  Oldast. 

Ian  Brusbln.  Leningrad. 

Boris  Edelman.  Leningrad. 

Mlctiael  Jacobson.  Moscow. 

Aron  Khananaev,  Derlwnt. 

Lev  Kltroasky,  Moscow. 

Evgeny  Uzunov,  Kiev. 

Yura  MlUo-.  Moscow. 

Sergey  Pysbuy,  Leningrad. 

Mark  Rakovsky,  Kharkov. 

Mark  Taraliis.  Moscow. 

Vitaly    Degtyarev,    Yanna    Berensbteln. 
Moacow. 

Allwrt  Burshtein.  Leningrad. 

Marina  Vigadrov,  Moacow. 

MikhaU  Falngerdi.  Kishinev. 

Adolph  Ralkli.  Khust 

Viktor  BraUovaky.  Moacow. 

Ef  Im  Pltovsky,  Kharkov. 

Aron  &  Yakov  Iliraglniov,  Taatikent. 

Aliram  Benenaon.  Leningrad. 

David  Kroiter,  KJsliinev. 

Stanislavas  OUnikene,  Kaunas. 

Aleksandr  Lukataky,  Moscow. 

Solomon  Iiekhtman,  Beltaky. 

T^mna  Volynsksya.  Moscow. 

Kuuh  Avadlaiev,  Dertwnt. 

loeip  loaovlcti,  Khust. 

Boris  Usenker,  Chemovtaky. 

Lev  Shapiro.  Leningrad. 

Mark  Lvovaky,  Moscow. 

loaef  Aunutd7.  Kharkov. 

Solomon  Flnkelshtein.  Cheinovtay. 

David  Kvartln,  Moscow. 

Yakov  loffe,  Leningrad. 

Anatoly  Shavlov,  Oroany. 

Oallna  Molchanova,  Kiev. 

Leonid  Volvovaky,  Goiky. 

Volko  Rablner,  Kiev. 

Igor  Atikevltch.  Moscow. 
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ZtatofyFolo. 


Kharkov. 


IfukFMdUn. 


lOer. 

Oraionr  OtapdMB.  LenlncnuL 
Ateknadar  Kfta.  Monow. 
Mark  Kati.  LaBtamd. 
BflnUtein.  T^Hiliniad. 


Arkady  Pittd.  LnlncTad. 
lOdMd  FUdw  RaMaovleb.  lloaoow. 
linlarj  Tilwiiimi.  TIiiimIiii  j 
lDdiaellCaiaanhteiii.ZakazpatBia. 
Manm  RaUnorWi.  Zaponjle. 

lOdiad  Stamldt.  LoUngrad. 
I«T  ShobOT.  LcDlncrad. 
Takor  Volokh.  Vlimttn. 
ImdM  AMnaa.  Tadikent. 
Turi  Varrak.  Kier. 

wwta  KaRwtt.  Lenlnsrad. 
iaoldtarl>.Moaoow. 
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Mr.  OONTE.  Mr.  SpMiMr.  allw  a  ful  ywv  o( 
SowM  Jinort.  ttw  1966  aniigralion  total  for 
ScwM  Jaws  ttood  at  914.  That  dtamal  total  ia 
ttw  aaoond  toiwaat  in  the  1960*8,  and  lo«rar 
9«n  m  mmtQt  l-montti  total  in  the  1970'8. 
Tba  much  haraUad  pdcy  of  glaanost  obvi- 
oualy  dhkit  taw*  a  poaWva  impact  on  Jewriah 
GUaanoat  maana  opanneaa,  but 
to  the  SoMiala  doea  not  refer  to 
open  boidara  for  Soviet  JeiM. 

It  ia  tong  paat  time  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
noojnlaa  that  raapect  for  human  nghts 
maana  mora  than  merely  signing  an  accord  or 
taHng  itout  opanneaa.  H  Mr.  Gortwchev  has 
been  practicing  openneas  he  \mam  that  there 
haa  been  no  end  to  the  numlMr  of  Congres- 
iional  lallars  ptolaating  the  Soviet  Union's 
perpetuai,  cruel  koatniont  of  Jews,  ethnic  mi- 
I  KM  Mies,  prisoners  of  consciorKe,  religious 
groups,  and  any  others  wfw  dont  fit  Into  ttwir 
oppressive  syslsm.  We  never  receive  any  re- 
plea  to  our  lettars,  but  written  repfies  would 
be  Hte  the  ink  on  the  paper  of  the  HeWmd 
Rnal  Act— mere  words.  Action  is  what  counts. 

Despite  the  substantial  dtoeppointments  of 
1966.  there  waa.  nsMsrtheleaB,  hope  Ihet  1967 
wouM  be  better.  The  ponderous  Soviet  bu- 
reaucracy, accualomed  to  dealing  out  repres- 
sion, moves  siawly  wtwn  ttw  direction  is 
toward  freedom.  But  as  of  today  it  is  apparent 
that  long«waited  improvements  may  finally  be 
on  the  way. 

Morris  B.  Abram.  president  of  the  NationaJ 
Contarsnce  on  Sowtet  Jewry,  and  Edgar  M. 
ororNman,  prestaem  oi  me  worn  jowian  uon- 
graaa.  Just  comptoted  tales  wMh  Soviet  leaders 
in  Moeoow.  The  reauNs  are  very  promising, 
eapedely  in  the  IgM  of  the  increaae  in  Soviet 
Jewish  emigree  this  month.  Atong  with  the 
possMs  easing  of  cestiicliorw  on  Jewish  reli- 
gious obaarvancea,  the  Soviets  gave  assur- 
anoee  that  they  wouW  permit  a  mi^or  increase 
n  JSMMsn  emigrBaon. 

We  al  know  that  tlw  Soviets  are  masters  at 
saying  one  thing  and  doing  another.  Hem  it  is 
time  for  their  deeds  to  match  their  rhetoric. 
TTie  Meat  figurea  show  that  453  Soviet  Jews 
ware  abto  to  emigrate  in  March,  wtiich  is  the 
higheet  1-monlh  total  since  July  1961.  Some 
SOO  Jews  were  granted  permiaeion  to  emi- 
grate  in  March,  and  I  am  ploaaod  to  hear  that 
among  thoee  granted  permission  are  Milchaii 


Fuks-Rsbinovich 
Mishka.  II  be  even  mora  pisaasd  wfwn  I  hear 
theyhave  their  exit  viaas  and  are  on  their  way 
out  ;When  weadditallup.  inthefirstS 
moriha  of  1967.  697  Soviet  Jews  were  abto 
to  ei  ilgrate.  That  la  a  positive  devetopment 

I  I  onl  mean  to  Imply  any  satisfaction  with 
the  wmbera  of  Soviet  Jewish  emigres.  Far 
from  it  EveryofW  here  remembere  that  thou- 
sims  of  Soviet  Jews  emigraied  each  month 
In  tr  s  1970's.  What  encouragement  we  take 
from  the  recant  increase  is  only  the  hope  ttwt 
it  reiresents  a  reversal  of  the  dedne  of  the 
past  7  years.  For  every  Jew  permitted  to 
leev  ),  over  100  more  remsin  befiind.  How  can 
we  «  satislied  when  only  1  percent  of  the 
4004>00  Jews  wtw  seek  their  freedom  are  al- 
to achieve  it?  We  can't— and  we  arent 
are  not  satisfied  as  long  as  Lev  and 
Bbert  are  forced  by  repressive  Soviet 
continue  their  huriger  strike,  whle  the 
sits  in  stone-faced  silence,  unmoved 
or  humanity.  We  are  not  satis- 
tong  as  Benjamin  Chamey  suffers  the 
duallhardahip  of  inadequate  medtoal  care  and 
refu^.  wtiito  his  son  l.eon  sits  in  daily  protest 
ouMde  the  Soviet  Embassy.  We  are  not  satis- 
fied, Mr.  GortMChev,  and  we  will  not  be  satis- 
fied until  Vladknir  and  Maria  Slepek,  Abe 
Stolfr,  Boris  Dorodny.  and  tfie  thousands  of 
other  refusenlcs  and  Jews  who  wish  to  leave 
are  ararMed  tfwir  freedom. 

Mr  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heaUd  much  In  recent  weelu  about  the  Soviet 
Uni<ti'8  "new"  policy  of  glasrtost.  or  open- 
nes^  reganfng  Ito  dealings  with  both  its  dti- 
zertS  arKi  other  nattons  of  ttie  world.  However, 
upon  ctoser  inspectton,  orw  will  find  that  tt«s 
new  policy  consists  more  of-  empty  rhetoric 
than  actual  deeds. 

True,  there  have  been  some  families  wfK> 
have  t>een  aNowed  to  emigrate  from  ttie 
Sovtet  Unton  to  the  free  worM,  and  for  ttwt, 
we  pre  grateful.  But  the  happy  ending  for 
theap  families  are  but  small  victories  .  .  .  vic- 
tor1«B  that  are  oversfiadowed  by  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  individuals  whose 
hapfy  endkigs  have  yet  to  be  written  and 
wtw^  dreems  remain  unfulfilled. 

Dliring  the  first  two  months  of  1967.  and  fol- 
lowing tfie  implementatnn  of  the  new  emigra- 
tion law  on  January  1,  only  244  Soviet  Jews 
were  allowed  to  leave.  This  Is  not  a  significant 
Impaovement  over  tlie  number  of  Soviet  Jews 
wfyji  were  altowed  to  leave  during  1985  and 
1966.  In  fact,  almost  400,000  Jews  continue 
to  Ite  denied  tfw  right  to  be  with  their  loved 
one^  and  practne  ttwir  reKgkxis  beliefs. 

S^ice  my  electton  to  Congress  in  1983.  I 
have  tried  to  secure  tfw  release  of  several 
fam|ies  who  sought  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Unton.  One  of  those  families,  Boris  arxj 
Irene  Ghinis,  vras  finally  allowed  to  emigrate 
last  year  and  arrived  In  Vne  United  States  sev- 
erali  monttw  ago  after  more  ttian  8  years  of 
strujigto. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  ttte  Ghinis, 
in  which  they  wrote,  "At  this  moment  of  our 
happiness  we  cannot  forget  atxxit  nwuiy  of 
ourj  frierxls,  wtw  fiave  been  struggling  for 
msfy  years  for  free  emigration  from  the 
Soxlet  Unton."  The  have  asked  me  to  help 
secijre  tfw  release  of  three  families  in  partk:u- 
lar,  Alexander  and  Irina  Berdwfievski,  wfto 
havlB  been  trying  to  emigrate  since  1982.  the 


have  t>een  refusenlcs 
and  the  Shustoroviches,  wfw 
the  right  to  emigrate  since  1977. 
I  have  jiakan  up  the  cause  of  these  three 
famWea,  dnd  have  added  them  to  the  group  of 
famMaa  I  Icominue  to  fight  for,  the  MkhaH  Ka- 
zanovich  'famly,  the  Antanas  Vausa  famly, 
and  the  famly  of  Nachman  Komack. 

Aa  we  continue  to  light  for  the  lights  of 
Soviet  Jefis  and  peopto  arourto  the  world  wfw 
live  under  oppreasive  states,  it  is  imperative 
tfiat  we  ifipress  upon  Soviet  leadere  tttat  we 
have  notjbeen  duped  by  ttwir  dainw  of  gias- 
rwet,  anQ  tfwt  countries  with  true  polciee  of 
plaoe  a  higher  regard  on  ttw  righte 
of  ttw  In^Mdual,  not  the  iron  wNI  of  the  gov- 


Steady  and  oorwtant  preaaura  can  move  a 
seemtogM  Immovabto  ob^ecL  Let  us  take  cour- 
age from  tfw  infinite  strsngth  aiKl  unflagging 
faith  of  titoae  who  seek  freedom,  aiwl  redou- 
ble our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  thousarKls  in 
the  Soviet  Unton  wtw  ask  no  mora  ttwn  the 
right  to  c4iercise  ttwir  religtous  freedom,  emi- 
grate, and  be  reunited  with  their  famlies. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouU  Hke  to 
oommertq  my  coMeague  from  Maryland  for  her 
special  ofder  corweming  ttw  pKgfit  of  Jews  in 
the  Sovie^  Union.  Ever  since  Stalin  tried  to  de- 
stroy thei identity  of  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  by 
the  Jewish  educattonal  system, 
Jewish  communal  arxl  cultural  insti- 
tuttons,  «ind  restricting  Jewish  relgtous  prac- 
tkws,  it  f|BS  been  dear  tftat  the  roed  to  free- 
dom for  ^lews  In  the  Soviet  Union  wW  be  an 
especially  arduous  and  dHficult  otw. 

Of  tfw  ttwusarxls  of  Jews  ttwt  wish  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  or  to  ttw  West,  only  a  small 
group  are  granted  ttiis  basic  request  every 
year.  From  ttw  day  a  Soviet  Jew  applies  for 
emigration  to  the  day  of  departure,  monttw  or 
yeare  ma^  pass.  The  long  emigratton  process 
may  tw  marked  t>y  constant  harassnwnt  ar>d 
consctouii  twreaucratic  delays,  especially  for 
activists,  to  apply,  otw  must  sutxnM  a  variety 
of  documents  to  ttw  tocal  visa  office.  The  criti- 
cal one  is  a  vyzov.  or  invitation  from  a  rotative 
in  Israel.  Sirwe  1979,  narrow  rules  determirwd 
tiiat  tliis  Invitatton  must  be  from  "first  degree" 
kin,  virtu^  precluding  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  from  receiving  the  marxlatory  docu- 
ment to  ^pply  for  an  exit  vis& 

Thoee  j  persistent  to  apply  for  exist  visas 
even  after  they  have  been  denied  permission 
on  previous  occasions  are  ttwn  labeled  "re- 
fuseniks.r  Refuseniks  and  their  families  are 
subtect  tb  special  harassment  and  great  suf- 
fering. Afwng  the  forms  emptoyed  are  repeat- 
ed questioning  by  the  authorities,  tiring  people 
and  forcing  ttwm  into  menial  jobs,  expeUing 
ttwm  from  universities  and  professtonal  institu- 
tions, and,  in  some  cases,  revoking  ttwir  aca- 
denvc  or  prof esstorwl  credentials. 

For  these  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  try  and 
make  cf«nges  within  tfw  U.S.S.R.,  ttwy  cor>- 
front  ma^  of  the  sanw  obstacles  as  those 
wtw  wieh  to  leave.  Since  1970,  Soviet  auttwri- 
ties  have  tried  to  curb  Jewish  activism.  Arresta 
and  trials  of  selected  indivktoals  took  place, 
arxl  scores  of  Jews  were  sentenced  to  prison, 
forced  Mxx  camps,  and  were  exied  to  Sibe- 
ria. Inate  id  of  deterring  Soviet  Jews,  however, 
ttw  pligh  IS  of  these  "prisorwrs  of  conscience" 


have  served  to  inteneify  ttw  determinatton  of 
Jewish  activiBte  to  carry  on  ttw  struggto. 

Earlier  today,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  rsaokitton  wf)k:h  I  coaponsored  that 
makes  support  for  the  restoratton  of  intema- 
ttonaiy  recognized  human  rigfite  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  a  priority  for  the  100th  Congress,  and 
strongly  protoste  conttoued  Soviet  viotatton 
anA  the  new  emigratton  regulattons.  AlttKXjgh 
it  was  only  a  resototton,  it  furtfwr  confirms 
congresstonal  oorwem  over  ttw  human  rigfrts 
and  emiflpration  abuses  perpetrated  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Hopefuly.  continued  pressure 
might  someday  bring  atwut  a  poeitive  change 
in  the  treetment  of  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Once  again,  I  commerKi  tfw  gentlewoman 
from  Marytand  for  her  efforta. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  add  my 
votoe  to  tfwee  in  Congress  who  are  protestkig 
the  conttoued  persscutton  and  mistreatment 
of  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Untoa 

Ttw  relgtous  freedom  that  is  taken  for 
granted  in  America  is  norwxistent,  for  ttw 
Jewish  peopto  at  least,  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  are  rwt  free  to  worstiip  as  they  please, 
as  we  are.  They  are  not  free  to  Instrijct  tfwir 
children  in  tfw  terwts  of  tfwir  religton,  as  we 
are.  In  short  tfw  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Unton  are 
denied  every  means  to  preserve  tfwir  Judaism 
and  its  rich  arvl  iHustrious  heritage. 

In  light  of  tfiis  situation,  we  must  constoer 
these  recent  developments.  The  Soviets  have 
spoken  in  recent  days  of  tfw  policy  of  glas- 
nost,  openness,  of  supposedly  allevwting  tfw 
brutal  corxSttons  tfiat  confront  Soviet  Jews 
and  otfwr  oppressed  minorities  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now,  we  hear  of  a  promirwnt  Jewish 
leader  predicting  ttwt  tfw  Soviet  Union  will 
permit  tfwusands  of  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
this  year,  and  that  Jewish  religtous  and  cultur- 
al freedom  will  be  sutwtantially  increased  for 
tfwse  who  cfwose  to  stay  In  tfw  Soviet  Union. 
What  are  we  to  make  of  these  everrts. 

As  of  today,  glasnost  has  not  meant  much 
for  the  opprmsed  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  the  first  2  months  of  1987,  only  287  Jews 
were  alowed  to  leave  ttw  Soviet  Union.  There 
are  still  400,000  Jews  waiting  tfw  emigrate 
from  tfw  Soviet  Union.  For  tfK>se  wfw  ctxx>se 
to  practice  tfwir  Judaism  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
corxittons  still  remain  pretty  grim.  We  have 
yet  to  hear  of  the  Soviet  authorities  altowing 
tfw  teacf>ing  of  Hetxew  to  chitoren  in  scfxxjis 
or  synagogues,  yet  to  see  increased  training 
of  rat)bis  for  tfw  Jews  of  tfw  Soviet  Union, 
and  yet  to  learn  of  synagogues  being  opened 
in  all  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  wfwre  they  are 
needed. 

Tfw  recent  predictions  of  permisston  for 
Jews  to  emigrate  t>y  tfw  tfxxisands  and  for 
tfw  revitalization  of  Judaism  by  tfw  Soviet  au- 
thorities must  be  received  with  cautious  opti- 
mism. We  must  avrait  Soviet  performance  on 
tfwse  actiora,  to  see  of  ttwy  are  truly  serious 
about  Implementing  the  policy  of  giasnosL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  befiavior  of  the  Soviet  au- 
tfKxIties  toward  ttw  Jews  of  tfw  Soviet  Union 
fias  certainty  caused  persecution  and  hardsfiip 
to  ttw  miHtons  of  tfw  Jewish  peopto  who  live 
there.  It  is  time  tfiat  ttwy  lived  up  to  tfw  guar- 
antees of  religious  freedom  found  in  tfw 
Soviet  Constitution,  and  endorsed  by  tfw 
Soviet  leadere  wfwn  ttwy  sigrwd  ttw  Heisirtki 
Dedaretton  on  Human  Rights.  We  can  only 
hope  and  pray  tfwt  the  prednttorw  of  freedom 


for  the  Jews  of  ttw  Soviet  Unton  are  true,  and 
tfwt  tfwse  oppressed  snd  persecuted  peopto, 
atong  with  oltwr  Soviet  peoples,  wW  firtaly 
taste  tfw  joys  of  relgious  freedom  and  toler- 
arwe. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
woukl  Nke  to  join  my  coleagues  today  in  tfw 
special  order  bringing  to  light  ttw  problems 
suffered  by  Soviet  Jewry  despite  tfw  recent 
glasrK)et  in  the  Soviet  Untoa  We  cannot  altow 
our  efforta  on  ttw  befialf  of  Jews  in  tfw  Soviet 
Unton  to  lessen.  Whle  tfm  recent  cftange  in 
Soviet  policy  does  hoU  the  potential  for  re- 
forming, in  some  meaaursbto  way,  tfw  Soviet 
political  and  economic  system,  K  can  hardly 
be  termed  a  decisive  turning  point  wfwn  tfw 
basic  human  righte  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jews  to  emigrate  are  being  denied. 

We  applaud  the  release  of  some  140  dtaai- 
dente  from  Soviet  gulags.  We  cannot  forget, 
however,  tfwt  tfwse  recent  internal  reforms 
have  been  accomplstwd  by  a  severe  tigfiterv 
ing  of  eligtolity  standards  for  approval  of  ap- 
plications to  emigrate. 

I  wouM  Hke  to  take  ttw  opportunity  to  bring 
to  tfw  attention  of  my  coNeegues  tfw  case  of 
tfw  Tsimberov  family  of  Leningrad,  Pavel  and 
VKtoria  Tsimberov,  their  21-year-oW  daughter 
Una,  tfwir  24-year-oM  son  Dmitri,  Dmitri's  wife 
Tenia  and  ttwir  6-rTwntfvoW  twliy  Leah  have 
applied  for  permisston  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  for  ttw  United  States.  The  origirwl  appli- 
cation was  filed  8  years  ago  and  has  been 
consistentty  denied. 

Pavel  is  a  pfiysicist  wfw  tost  his  job  wfwn 
ttw  original  application  vras  filed  and  is  now 
wortung  as  a  sewer  irtspector.  Dmitri  artd  his 
wife  are  twth  doctors.  He  has  twen  offered  a 
scholarship  at  the  Harvard  Medtoal  Scfwol. 
Una  has  been  offered  a  fellowship  at  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Rocfwster.  Tfw 
family  has  ctose  friertos  in  Rochester,  NY,  and 
ttwy  are  all  fluent  in  English. 

It  is  a  shame  that  tfwse  peopto  arto  ottwrs 
like  ttwm  are  not  altowed  to  emigrate  and 
begin  more  productive  lives.  I  have  been  erv 
deavoring  to  obtain  ttw  Tsimberovs'  freedom, 
but  we  all  know  it  will  be  a  tong  arto  dtfficult 
effort 

Since  the  implenwntation  of  the  new  Soviet 
emigration  taw  on  January  1,  only  244  Soviet 
Jews  have  been  altowed  to  leave.  Tfiis  is  not 
a  signifKant  improvement  over  the  prevtous  2 
years.  The  fact  remains  that  over  400,000 
Jews  are  still  waiting  to  emigrate.  We  carvwt 
allow  the  recent  glasnost  to  make  us  lose 
sight  of  this  grim  statistic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appredate  this  opportunity  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  continuing  our  efforta  on 
befwH  of  Soviet  Jewry.  In  spite  of  tfw  public 
position  adopted  by  Gerwral-Secretary  Gortw- 
cfwv,  the  situation  in  the  Soviet  Unton  has  not 
cfwnged  for  hundreds  of  thousarxls  of  Jewish 
citizens  and  members  of  ottwr  ethnic  groups 
wfw  wish  to  exercise  ttwir  rigfrt  to  emigrate. 
The  recent  publicity  coup  for  tfw  Soviete  aired 
on  a  CBS  "60  Minutes"  broadcast  must  be 
scrutinized  in  tfw  same  manrwr  we  have  to 
review  every  ottwr  offteial  Soviet  statement 

Mr.  QortMCfwv  is  simply  foltowing  in  the 
footsteps  of  many  of  his  predecessora  in 
using  human  beings  as  pofittoal  capital.  He 
simply  doles  out  a  few  visas  arto  hopes  tfwt 
the  worid  will  forget  his  rosy  promises  to  in- 
crease Jewish  emigration. 


Thoee  who  wish  to  leave  the  Soviet  Unton 
are  ttwn  bogged  down  in  a  hopslssa  enlan- 
glement  If  ttwy  have  ever  wortted  for  ttw 
Soviet  Government  a  strong  possbWy  given 
tfw  degree  of  government  eoorwmfc  oorttot 
ttw  potential  emigre  faces  the  Mamous  "stale 
secret"  barrier.  Whettwr  ttwy  have  knowiadga 
from  colege  sderxw  eiqMiimente  or  the 
Moeoow  sewer  system,  they  possesa 
arxJ    ttwir   visa    appKcattorw 


The  story  does  not  end  at  ttwt  point  for  ttw 
unfortunate  Soviet  Jew,  wfw  has  stated  Ms 
desire  to  leave.  His  or  her  job  is  suddenly  tar- 
minated,  and  with  no  realatic  hope  for  em- 
ptoyment  ttw  indMdual  is  left  witti  no  re- 
sources. The  next  step  toward  a  Kteof  mtoary 
and  oppresston  is  ttw  roulirw  harassment  ty 
KGB  agente  and  eventual  aneet  for  parlisi 
tism,  the  crime  of  not  having  a  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  moat  Americana  simply  do  not 
know  or  do  not  beleve  tfw  incredtote  bniiaMy 
of  the  Soviet  system.  Ttwy  dwegard  the  sto- 
ries of  famlies  divided  for  years,  deaths  and 
illnesses  in  prison  camps,  and  ottwr  instarwes 
of  offkaal  oppresstoa 

Our  efforta  to  publicize  ttwse  ongoing  atroo- 
ities  have  been  set  twck  by  a  carefuly  cort- 
trived  media  event  staged  b^  tfw  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment We  canrwt  altow  "60  Minutes"  or 
any  ottwr  journalistic  endeavor  to  cover  up 
ttw  real  Soviet  poNdes. 

Mre.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  focus  attentton  on  ttw  Soviet  Unton's 
dismal  human  righta  record.  I  want  to  focus 
particularty  on  tfw  U.S.S.R.'s  repression  of 
Soviet  Jews.  Each  of  us  knows  several  cases 
wfwre  Soviet  authorities  have  denied  inlema- 
tionatty  recognized  human  righte  to  peopto 
whose  only  crirrws  are  to  want  to  learn  ttwir 
own  language  arxl  culture,  to  teech  tfwir  rel- 
gton,  arxJ  to  emigrate. 

Recentty,  an  artide  in  ttw  New  Yoric  Tlnws 
quoted  Soviet  officials  as  predteting  that 
10.000  to  12,000  Jews  wouW  leave  ttw  Soviet 
Unton  ttiis  year.  I  hope  this  predk:tion  comes 
tiue  because  Soviet  autfxxities  have  to  date 
twen  very  stingy  witfi  exit  visas,  wfwch  are  re- 
quired of  Soviet  Jews  wfw  want  to  leave  tfw 
country.  Tfwse  peopto  want  to  leave  twcause 
ttwy  are  consistentty  discriminated  against  not 
only  as  a  religtous  group  but  also  as  a  nattort- 
al  group.  For  exampte,  ttwy  are  rwt  permitted 
to  study  tfwir  own  fnstory,  culhjre,  arxJ  larv 
guage.  Ttwy  are  arrested  for  tfw  crinw  of 
teaching  Hebrew  and  for  the  dteaeminatton  of 
Jewish  cutture.  Soviet  Jews  applying  for  exit 
visas  are  arrested,  charged  witti  having  com- 
mitted "crimes  against  tfw  state,"  put  in 
prison  for  "leading  a  parasitic  way  of  Nta,"  and 
are  gerwrally  mistreated  arto  fwrassed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  ttw  basis  for  ttw 
Soviet  predKtion  of  such  a  high  level  of 
Jewish  emigration  this  year,  but  I  do  know  that 
Soviet  autfwrities  have  consistentty  kx>ked  for 
ways  to  rrwke  emigration  ever  more  dHficult 
The  new  Soviet  emigration  law,  for  example, 
stiputates  ttwt  invitations  from  immedtate  rsla- 
ttves,  such  as  a  spouse  or  s  parent  are  the 
only  basis  for  grarMing  an  exit  visa.  Under  tfw 
oM  taw.  whk:h  was  reetricttve  erwugh,  appl- 
cants  for  exit  visas  were  required  to  obtain  In- 
vitatx>ns  from  retatives  abroad,  indudtog  d»- 
tant  relatives,  before  being  oonstosrsd. 
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Mr.  SpMlwr.  *iply  on  ttw  bMis  of  the  new 
Mr  R  would  Mem  unlkeiy  tturt 
emlBMHon  ttom  the  Soviet  Union  this 
v^wDiMfleeL  Juwieh  ewiarellon  nwrhnti  its 
peek  in  1979  wNh  the  deperture  of  51,000 
Soviet  Jewa.  Under  the  oM  lew,  deperturet 
dHMM  to  leee  then  1  percent  of  thet 
number.  Why  ehould  we  belewe  thet  the  more 
reekidtwe  new  lew  wN  pennit  e  lerger  number 
of  the  400,000  Jewe  who  went  to  leeve  to 
oUrin  en  exit  viee? 

Mr.  Speeker,  I  urge  my  coleeguei  in  Con- 
to  Wee  every  opportunKy  to  protoet  in 
toime  the  Soviet  IMon's  vioieHone 
of  humen  rlgNe.  I  brieve  tWe  cen  be  done  by 
ei^oeino  indMduel  ceeee  of  oppreieton  and 
mielmebnenL  Anetoiy  Shctteremky  recently 
told  M  Ameiteen  audtanoe  thet  focusing  at- 
tonMon  on  oertiGular  ceeee  of 
cen  meke  e  lfe-end<leelh  dMerence.  1 1 
iNetobetoie. 

One  caee  that  everyone  may  be  aware  of  is 
thai  of  Ma  Nudai,  a  former  prisoner  of  cor>- 
edence  end  current  refueenfc.  Nudei  wascorv 
victed  in  1978  on  cheigee  of  "meicioui  hooli- 
ganism" and  wee  sentenced  to  intemel  exNe 
in  SMrt*  for  henflfng  a  sign  on  her  bekx>ny 
"KGB,  give  me  my  visa."  She  was  re- 
in 1982  md  now  Ives  in  rural  MoMa- 
vie.  She  hes  eppied  for,  end  has  so  far  been 
refueed.  ertd  eodt  viae  to  emignrte  to  Israel.  I 
have  worn  en  Me  Nudel  bracelel  since  1980. 
and  I  wil  continue  to  weer  it  unH  Me  Nudelis 
elowed  to  leeve  the  Soviet  Unkm  for  the  free- 
dom of  IsresL . 

Mr.  Speeker,  I  urge  eN  my  colleagues  to 
focus  on  the  pligMof  Soviet  Jews  and  to  urt- 
dertake  everything  poesiite  to  ensure  their 
safety.  I  elso  urge  my  coieeguos  to  put  aH  the 
neceesary  prseeute  on  Moecow  to  altow  those 
wtw  want  to  leeve  Itie  U.S.S.R.  to  do  so  wittv 
out  herasament  We  are  beginning  to  see 
some  succeee.  If  we  continue  to  act  together 
on  this,  I  boieve  we  cen  do  much  for  ttwse 
everywfiere  wtw  are  oppressed  and  who  need 
our  fiellP  to  free  ttwm  from  ttteir  shackles. 

Mr.  SIKOflSKI.  Mr.  Speeker,  suffering  is  not 
something  new  for  Jews.  Problems,  faced  by 
Jewe  in  the  Soviet  Unton,  is  espectaHy  not 
new.  Ads  of  anti-Semitism  have  been  preva- 
lent throughout  ttw  history  of  Russia.  Indeed, 
was  ttw  wrath  of  ttM  pogroms  that  first 
brought  ttwueands  upon  thousands  of  Rus- 
sian Jews  to  this  country  at  the  turn  of  1t>e 
century. 

Certainly,  things  have  improved  since  ttw 
time  of  Cossacks  slaughtering  wtK>le  towns 
and  burning  down  synagogues  while  human 
beings  remained  locked  inaide. 

Uie  in  the  Soviet  Unton.  however,  is  stHI  not 
good  for  Jews.  A  new  leader  with  a  clever 
pubic  relations  cadre  and  a  catohy  ad  cam- 
paign doee  not  change  besk:  policy.  Despite 
ttw  vaunted  glasnoet,  repression  continues  In 
its  most  tmlal  and  inlumerw  forms. 

Recently,  the  CBS  television  series  "60 
Mhwtes"  portrayed  the  pKght  of  Soviet  Jewry 
in  an  ineccurato  ight,  seriously  hurting  ttw 
ceuee  of  lighters  for  justkw.  I  feel  compelled 
to  reed  to  you  the  letter  sent  to  Mike  Wallace 
by  f%nela  Cohen,  neltonei  presMent  of  the 
Unton  of  Counds  lor  Soviet  Jewry,  an  organi- 
zatfon  of  over  77,000  members  wtw  have 
fought  for  ttw  cauee  of  Soviet  Jewry  for  more 


[Letter] 
ICiXB  Wallace  I  found  your  60 
ite  aegment  of  March  22,  which  pur- 
to  examine  fairly  the  situation  of 
!t  Jews,  to  lie  dangerously  mlalfartlng. 
By  Irresponsibly  dtstortlng  the  Iwlance  of 
easfty  available  witnesses.  It  gave  the  Soviet 
Unlpn  an  undeserved  propaganda  victory 
agatost  the  human  rights  movement  that 
uiO^M  the  direct  evidence  our  networic  of 
reaoue  workera  collects  every  day.  In  so 
dolQg,  you  may  have  caused  irreparable 
haiti  to  the  aspirations  of  refusenlks  who 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  simply  by  seeking 
freiiflorn 

m  what  standards  of  research  and  accura- 
cy a>uld  you  lialance  a  single  Jewish  ref use- 
nik  (with  a  long  parade  of  English-speaking 
coutt  Jews,  e.g.,  a  Soviet  "Frank  Sinatra",  a 
Ruslan  "George  Bums",  a  vidously  anti- 
Semitic  ««»««"»'  Zlvs.  an  English  teacher 
whe  denies  the  lndlq}utable  trend  of  Jews 
to  learn  and  speak  Hebrew  even 
Helnrew  teachers  are  routinely  arrest- 
and  sent  to  Jail,  a  class  of  smug, 
accented  students,  as  if  the  Soviets 
discriminate  against  Jews  i4>plylnc  to 
university,  and  as  If  Jewish  children  are  not 
ostracized  and  vilified  by  their 
ach( 

Ceuld  CBS  not  afford  a  proper  translator 
of  tts  own?  Where  were  the  Russian  activ- 
ists, the  hunger  and  labor  strikers,  of  the 
Jewish  refusenik  movement?  Where  were 
the  dozens  of  current  and  former  prisoners 
of  ^onsdenoe?  How  obscene  to  trot  out  to 
the'Potemkln  village  of  Birobljhaln.  Have 
you  forgotten  Thleriesenstadt?  By  whose 
autbority  do  you  claim  that  "1.5  million 
Soviet  Jews  live  more  or  less  satisfying 
lives"  in  the  face  of  state-sponsored  anti- 
Semitism  and  the  nearly  50.000  refusenlks 
wh<f  have  risked  all  for  the  legal  right  to 
emigrate  to  a  land  of  their  choice,  to  say 
notnlng  of  the  400,000  who  are  known  to 
waqt  desperately  to  leave  the  USSR?  Is  it 
the  eyewitness  testimony  of  the  Shar- 
anskys, Orovs.  and  Sakharovs  to  l>e  discred- 
ited by  a  few  smiling,  ironic  faces  tolerated 
by  «ie  KOB? 

We  of  the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jem,  the  77.000-member  rescue  organiza- 
tion, offered  your  producers  our  assistance 
in  finding  truly  representative  refusenlks 
and  prisoner  families  to  interview.  Contrary 
to  lour  statement,  this  has  never  been  hard 
to  to  even  in  the  worst  periods  of  repres- 
sioi}.  I  repeat  the  offer  today.  Indeed,  I  seri- 
ously urge  you  to  let  us  help  you  repair 
some  of  the  grevious  damage  you  have  done 
to  l^e  fragile  cause  of  rescue.  I  urge  you  to 
glv^  us  equal  time  by  scheduling  another, 
blaeker  side  of  the  story. 

^ur  program  did  dangerous  disservice  by 
letting  entertainment  values  masquerade  as 
ne\^  and  comment.  Surely.  CBS  News  is  ca- 
of  a  competent,  careful,  and  well  re- 
ted    presentation    of    the    plight    of 
let  Jews. 
Sincerely, 

Pamkla  Cobkm. 
National  Preaident, 
Union  of  Council*  for  Soviet  Jewt. 

None  of  us  shouW  be  a  stranger  to  ttw 
hamh  reeities  of  ttw  refusenik.  Day  after  day. 
appNcettons  for  emigratkKi  by  Soviet  Jews  are 
rei«|cted.  The  vnlatnns  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
coftls  have  becorrw  the  most  predkrtable  part 
of  $oviet  polkry. 

JtaH,  torture,  and  stow  death  are  ttw  punistv 
me  Tts  for  such  crimes  as  teactvng  a  language 
of  aith.  passing  on  a  heritage,  and  wanting  to 
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move  to  !a  society  wtwre  such  freedoms  are 
consMer^  normal. 

"60  Mfewtee"  may  doubt  these  facts,  but  I 
have  had  ttwm  once  again  confirnwd  by  one 
of  my  fomwr  legislative  assistants,  Ron  Apter, 
wtK)  visitisd  fhst  hand  with  Soviet  refuseniks 
just  2  weeks  ago. 

Meeting  with  these  families  on  my  befiaif, 
Mr.  Aptef  noted  ttw  cruel  tests  ttiat  become  a 
way  of  We  for  these  people.  Prieon,  forced 
labor,  brutal  hunger  stnkes,  and  dangerous 
army  asslgnnwnts  become  routirw. 

"60  Minutes"  seemed  stwrt  on  examples. 
Yet,  thera  are  more  ttwn  10.000  docunwnted 
mentnn  only  a  few. 

and  Vrtaly  Nikolayevwh 
becorrw  statistics.  They  are  two 
wtK)  wish  to  emigrate.  They  are 
two  of  10.000  wtK>  have  been  actively  perse- 
cuted for;  expresskig  their  desire  for  freedom. 
Both  YuH  and  Vitaly  have  family  members  in 
my  home  State  of  Minnesota  people  wtw 
have  wriVen  to  me  of  ttw  frustratton  and  ttw 
suffering  etwred  t>y  ttwse  two  ir>dividuals. 

Anrwtdii  Ratwn  and  Janna  Saguta  are 
(wopto  wroee  names  were  brought  to  my  spe- 
cial atteiitmn  t>y  Inna  Meiman.  Inna  Meiman 
was  a  rffusenik  ttwt  the  Soviet  Uraon  was 
only  wHNbg  to  let  emigrate  wtwn  her  painful 
cancer  \48ffi  so  severe  that  death  was  immi- 
rwnt  Inrta  Meiman  died  here  in  Washington 
shortly  after  her  release.  Her  experience  with 
freedom  .was  tragically  stwrl  Her  husbarxi. 
Naum.  spll  awaits  any  experience  with  free- 
dom. 

Boris  liifshits.  an  18-year-oM  boy  waits  in  a 
hospital  bed.  The  torture  t>rought  to  him  as 
military  cfcjty  included  16  hours  a  day  of  strerv 
uous  manual  lat>or  on  almost  no  food.  My 
fomwr  aid  visited  Boris'  family  in  Leningrad 
shortly  after  ttwy  got  word  ttwt  Boris'  fattwr 
woukl  b«  released  from  a  Soviet  prison.  The 
scerw  ttwt  he  descritwd  to  me  is  orw  of  in- 
tense emotion. 

There  are  so  marry  names,  so  many  stories, 
so  much  suffering. 

Leaders  of  ttw  Soviet  Unton: 

Let  your  nation  be  known  amongst  to  (W- 
tions  as  one  with  a  just  society,  and  a  fair  and 
compassionate  people.  I  krKnw  that  as  I  speak 
you  hav^  ttw  power  to  release  ttwusarMs. 
Ttw  choice  is  in  your  hands.  This  month  you 
twve  already  decided  to  release  more  ttwn  5 
hurxired  souls.  I  know  ttwt  you  are  consMer- 
ing  the  release  of  thousands  and  thousands 
more. 

Mr.  G^rfoackev.  Members  of  the  PoHtburo: 
Let  ttws4  people  go. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shouM  like  to 
ttwnk  otir  new  colleagues.  Representatives 
MORELLA  and  Kyl,  for  organizing  this  special 
order  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

This  special  order  corrws  at  a  particularty 
appropriate  time.  The  Jewish  holMay  of  Pass- 
over—a jcommemoratton  of  ttw  Jews  exodus 
from  Egypt  and  slavery— is  just  2  weeks  avray 
ar)d  ttw  1  rwws  from  ttw  Soviet  Union  is  ttw 
most  eiicouraging  it  has  been  in  7  years. 
Rumor  lias  it  ttwt  as  a  result  of  ttw  new  glas- 
nost  policy  400  visas  will  have  been  issued  to 
Soviet  Jaws  ttvs  month  alorw  and  ttiis  morn- 
ing's pa^  carried  a  predtctkm  of  mass  exo- 
duses otfer  ttw  next  year. 
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Any  yet  a  nagging  doubt  keeps  us 
celetirating  ttwee  new  devetopments.  It  was 
juat  2  months  ago  that  Inna  Meiman  dted  be- 
cause the  Soviets  prevented  her  from  comirtg 
here  for  desperately  needed  medkxl  treat- 
ments unta  it  was  too  late.  I  stW  receive  letters 
from  constituents  wtwse  mother  or  brother  or 
friend  are  not  aitowed  to  leave  to  join  their 
only  surviving  relatives  or  to  return  to  the  land 
of  ttwir  people  in  Israel.  We  still  hear  of  re- 
fusenlks who  have  been  turned  down  for  visas 
and  toM  not  to  reapply  because  they  will 
never  be  aUowad  to  leave.  Despite  all  of  the 
releeses  of  prisorwn  of  corwciertce,  loeif  Ber- 
enshtein.  Aieksandr  Chemiak.  YuM  Edeishtein, 
and  Aleluey  Magarik  still  remain  in  labor 
camps  and  are  subject  to  inhunwrw  treatment 
and  bnital  beatings.  Ma  feudal,  the  Guardian 
Angel  of  Refuseniks.  is  stHI  in  interrwl  exito 
and  kept  from  her  ever  vigilant  sister  in  Israel. 

We  do  contirHW  to  twpe,  even  if  it  is  a  cau- 
tious hope.  I  hope  ttwt  this  year  Semyon  Gka- 
man.  a  paychiatrist  arxl  former  prisoner  of 
corwdence  wtwm  I  first  adopted  8  years  ago. 
will  be  aitowed  to  leave;  ttwt  this  year,  Soviet 
Jews  vnll  tw  aitowed  to  practice  ttwir  religkxi 
and  learn  Hebrew  ywithout  hanassment;  that 
ttiis  year,  when  Soviet  Jews  say  at  ttwir  Pass- 
over Seders  "Next  year  in  Jerusalem,"  it  will 
be  a  realty  and  not  a  dream. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
speak  out  ortce  again  on  betwif  of  human 
rights  in  ttw  Soviet  Unton  and.  in  partKular 
Soviet  Jewry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Americans  are  foltowing  with 
great  interest  recent  devetopment  in  ttw 
U.S.S.R.  It  appears  as  though  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbadwv  has  taken  sonw  first  steps 
toward  improving  human  rights  in  ttw  Soviet 
Unkxi.  A  numtwr  of  politKal  prisoners  and 
prisorwrs  of  conscience  have  twen  released 
from  ttw  Gulag.  Emigration  figures  are  up 
somewfwt  from  ttw  dismal  rates  last  year.  In 
today's  Washington  Post  Morris  Abrams, 
charman  of  ttw  Nabonal  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry,  notes  his  optimism  about  possi- 
bto  major  changes  in  Soviet  policy  toward  the 
Jewish  minority  ttwre,  foltowing  his  discus- 
stons  with  Mr.  Gortwchev. 

I  know  aH  of  my  colleagues  here,  and  all 
people  wtK>  ctwrlsh  litwrty,  hope  tt)is  is  so. 
But  while  ttw  Soviets  have  released  scores  of 
prisoners  of  corwcierxw  and  political  prisorwrs 
from  prison  camps,  ttwusands  are  said  to 
remain.  While  losif  Begun,  Leonid  Volvovsky, 
Roakj  Zelictx>r>ok,  and  ottwrs  have  t>oen  re- 
leased, Yuli  Edeishtein  and  Alexet  Magarik  are 
stiU  subjected  to  forced  labor  and  severe  dep- 
rivation. WNIe  it  is  hinted  that  some  11,000 
k)ng-term  refuseniks  may  soon  be  allowed  to 
emigrate,  there  is  no  talk  of  reworiung  ttw 
wtx)lly  irwdequate  Decree  on  Emigration  to 
alkmr  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  to 
leave. 

Moreover,  questions  about  nattorwl  security 
restrictions  on  ttw  emigration  rights  of  some 
refuseniks  cause  grave  concern.  Just  last 
month  ttw  Soviets  announced  that  eight  re- 
fuseniks—Vladimir  Slepak,  Alexander  l.enwr, 
Yulan  Khaain,  Natalya  Khasina,  Yuli  Koshar- 
ovsky,  Yaaoov  Rakhlenko.  Valery  Soifer,  and 
Lev  Sud — will  rwt  t>e  aitowed  to  emigrate  tw- 
cause  of  ttwir  access  to  "government  se- 
crets." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  famttar  with  ttw  ape- 
cifk»  of  each  of  these  cases,  but  I  do  know 
about  the  case  of  Vladhnir  Slepak.  I  met  Vladi- 
mir during  my  trip  to  ttw  Soviet  Unton  in  Octo- 
ber 1965  arto  his  son  Alexander  resMes  in  ttw 
Philadelphia  area. 

Vladknir  and  his  wite,  Mwiya,  have  been 
trying  to  emigrate  for  some  17  years,  but  have 
been  refuaed  because  of  Vladimir's  supposed 
access  to  Soviet  national  secrets.  His  alleged 
exposure  to  secrets  stems  from  is  work  17 
yeare  ago  as  head  of  ttw  Moscow  Television 
Research  Institute.  Despite  the  fact  that  his 
knowledge  of  Soviet  totoviston  tecfmotogy  is 
17  yeare  oM,  ttwt  such  knowledge  was  only 
arguably  tied  to  any  miitary  matter,  and  that 
othere  who  worked  with  him  on  ttw  same 
projects  tiave  been  aitowed  to  emigrate,  he 
has  been  listed  as  irwigtote  to  emigrate. 
Clearly,  ttw  Soviet  position  on  ttiis  case  is  un- 
tenable, and  It  suggests  ttwt  the  ottwr  denials 
are  equally  supportabte. 

Last  Friday,  Vladknir's  son  Alexander  initiat- 
ed a  17-day  hunger  strike  on  betiaK  of  his  par- 
ents. The  17  days  are  symbolic  of  ttw  17 
years  of  refusal  ttwt  his  parents  twve  en- 
dured. Ttw  deprivation  that  Alexander  is  now 
infHcting  on  himself  symtwHzes  the  17  yeare 
of  deprivation  of  freedom  ttiat  his  parents 
have  suffered — inckxing  periods  of  exHe  and 
imprisonment  When  Vladimr  leemed  of  his 
son's  plans,  he  too  started  a  17-day  fast  Al- 
exander is  carrying  out  his  hunger  strike  by 
ttw  fountains  on  ttw  east  sMe  of  the  Capitol, 
and  I  heartily  erKourage  my  colleagues  to 
show  their  support  by  visiting  with  hint 

Mr.  Speaker.  General  Secretary  GortMChev 
may  have  moved  forward  a  few  steps  with 
sonw  of  his  recent  actiorw.  It  remairw  to  be 
seen  just  how  far  he  wUI  go.  Wtiat  is  dear, 
however,  is  ttwt  ttw  distance  he  must  ulti- 
mately travel  to  dispel  all  dout>ts  and  demon- 
stiBte  true  ctwnge  is  far.  far  indeed. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  I  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  today  in  caHing  on  ttw  Soviet 
Unton  to  put  substance  into  ttwir  glasnost 
polKy.  I  am  espedaHy  concerned  with  the 
continued  refusal  by  ttw  U.S.S.R.  to  grant  an 
exit  visa  to  Ida  Nudel. 

For  15  years  Ms.  Nudel  has  been  seektog 
an  exit  visa  so  ttwt  stw  rrwy  join  her  sister, 
liana  Fridman,  in  Israel.  She  has  assisted 
other  refuseniks  and  their  families.  For  her  ef- 
forts, she  has  been  denied  an  exit  visa  repeat- 
edly, treated  violentty.  arrested,  tried  and  serv 
tenced  to  exile  in  Siberia,  wtwre  she  lived  for 
4  years.  Wttile  ttwre.  stw  was  beaten  and 
ttwn  housed  in  a  barrack  lacking  eiectrictty, 
water,  and  heat  at  a  tinw  wtwn  temperetajres 
dropped  to  40  degrees  bek>w  zero. 

Wtwn  Ms.  Nudel  returned  to  Moscow,  stw 
vras  not  aitowed  to  live  in  her  honw.  It  is  often 
diffkxjit  for  refuseniks  to  find  a  place  to  stey. 
so  it  took  her  several  months  to  find  a  place 
in  Bendery,  Motoavia 

I  am  very  concerned  alxxjt  the  condttions 
under  wtiKh  Ms.  Nudel  is  Iving  now.  Recent 
reports  indnate  stw  has  been  harassed  in  her 
efforts  to  obtain  medKal  care.  Her  sister  has 
tokj  us  ttwt  people  are  afraM  to  be  her  friend 
and  ttwt  she  is  very  kxwiy. 

I  hope  ttwt  ttw  Soviet  Union  will  take  ttw 
humanitarian  route  and  give  Ms.  Nudel  an  exit 
visa  soon  so  ttwt  stw  may  be  reunited  with 
herfamly. 


Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  American  pubic 
has  recentty  become  aware  of  a  new  trend  in 
Soviet  polcy  known  as  gtaarKwt  or  the  de- 
mocratization of  Soviet  aodaty.  InNMad  by  the 
Soviet  Unton's  General  Sacnilafy  Mkhal  Gor- 
twchev.  glasnoet  has  been  wkMy  haled  aa  • 
demonsbvtion  of  Soviet  commltnwnt  to 
tiuman  rights  arwl  freedom. 

In  tnitti.  glaarwet  oouM  prove  the  most  sig- 
nificant ttveat  yet  to  human  rights  and  free- 
doms in  ttw  Soviet  Untoa  I  am  corwerrwd 
that  GortMChev's  cal  for  openrwas  may  h4  us 
into  a  false  sense  of  complaoency  regarding 
the  need  for  continued  action  on  behalf  of  ttw 
Soviet  Jews.  I  understand  ttwt  ttw  March 
figure  for  Soviet  emigration  of  Jewa  was  the 
tiigtwet  monttily  figure  in  S  years.  That  is  en- 
couraging. However,  ttw  400  viaaa  given  out 
in  M«ch  are  only  ttw  tip  of  ttw  toatarg.  We 
cannot  forget  ttwt  ttwre  are  tiundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  stiU  deaperalely  seeking 
to  emigrate. 

In  addMon,  we  must  not  forget  ttw  pereeo^ 
tion  and  vidous  anti-Semitiam  wtiich  prevades 
Soviet  society.  Indeed,  even  now— during  ttiis 

in  ttw  U.S.S.R.  are  routinely  arrested,  tier- 
assed  and  sent  to  prison,  as  are  ttw  many 
prisoners-of-oonsdence  wtw  vigorously  pro- 
test human  rights  vntattorw  in  ttwt  countty. 
There  are  also  ttw  refusenHa  who  are  ralent- 
lesaly  persecuted  and  wfioee  only  crime  is 
ttwir  sincere  desire  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Unton. 

We  must  not  relax  our  efforts  to  secure 
human  rights  and  freedom  for  ttw  tiundreds  of 
ttKMJsands  of  Soviet  Jewrs  wistiig  to  leave  ttw 
Soviet  Unton.  As  tong  as  ttwse  irxivMuels  are 
living  urxler  such  oppresskyi  and  persecution, 
glasnost  is  nottiing  but  an  empty  promise. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohto.  Mr.  Speeker.  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  ttw 
courage  and  stifite  of  ttw  peopto  of  ttw  ^ovi9t 
Unton  wtw  sttuggle  daly  to  secure  ttwir  fun- 
damental human  rights.  I  alao  take  ttw  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  ttw  Soviet  Government  to  pro- 
vMe  an  environment  where  al  people,  regwd- 
less  of  race  or  creed  may  Kve  freely  and  wNtt- 
out  fear  of  persecutton. 

Recentty,  much  attention  has  been  brougfit 
to  ttw  new  Soviet  poficy  of  "glasnost,"  or 
openness.  I  am  encouraged  by  ttiis  attitude  of 
reform  and  tolerance,  however,  words  are  not 
sufficient  to  bring  about  ctwnge.  Human  rights 
must  be  respected. 

Continuing  reports  of  discrimirwtion  and  kn- 
prisonment  for  political  and  reKgtous  reaaorw 
reveal  human  rights  violations  in  ttw  Soviet 
Unton.  Today  in  Congress  we  urge  ttw  Soviet 
Unton  to  match  ttwt  country's  theory  of  open- 
ness arxj  cultural  freedom  with  its  adtorw. 

As  an  example  of  ttw  new  cultural  and 
social  openness.  Soviet  leaden  cite  ttw  244 
Soviet  Jews  granted  permisston  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  ttiis  year,  htowever,  400,000  Soviet 
Jews  await  emigration  permisston.  and  hun- 
dreds remato  imprisoned. 

Ttw  peopto  of  ttw  Soviet  Unton  must  be  as- 
sured ttwk  fundamental  human  rights— ttwr 
right  to  Ita.  ttwrty  and  personal  dqnily.  indud- 
ing  ttw  right  to  reigtous  and  cultural  heritage. 

Under  "glasnost."  some  jaied  dtosMents 
have  been  releeaod  and  sonw  dMded  famaies 
have  been  reunited.  Ttw  key  word  here  ia 
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•onw.  wid  not  «!.  Suffwing  and  p«ra«cution 
diwlo  humw  riglMs  vioMiom  penist  in  the 
SowM  Unton  iMMng  a  cal  for  rafonn  impant- 


ThaSowM  Union  haa  talwn  a  alap  in  the 
rIglM  dbwlon  wNh  Ma  nw  allNuda  of  "glas- 
noat."  and  I  aneourae*  fivtttar  affoila  both 
wfMn  ttw  SowM  Union  and  woridwMa  toward 
tha  aaMbMMwnl  and  uphoidbig  of  Mama- 
■onai  numan  i^^aa. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ifr.  MORSLLA.  Mr.  8ttfk.tr,  I  ask 
umnimoui  oonamt  that  all  Members 
may  bave  5  ledalative  dayi  in  which  to 
retlae  and  extend  their  ranarks  and  to 
Intiade  eztraneoua  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  apedal  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
EasBBCB).  Is  thoe  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 
IN  SPACE:  ENHANCING  THE 
WORLD'S  COMMON  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfomla  [Mr.  Browh] 
is  recognteed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  2  months,  in  a 
aertea  of  mtedal  order  speeches.  I  have 
addressed  various  aspects  of  the  Na- 
tion's qiace  program.  On  February  26, 
I  provided  a  detailed  analysis  of  how 
the  Nation's  overall  space  effort  has 
become  increasingly  controlled  by  the 
military,  and  how  it  is  being  diverted 
toward  the  goal  of  developing  instru- 
ments for  space  warfare.  Today,  I  will 
carry  my  discussion  one  step  further. 
by  exploring  security-enhancing  alter- 
natives to  an  arms  race  in  q?ace. 

As  a  starting  point.  I  would  like  to 
focus  quickly  on  the  concept  of  nation- 
al security.  Doing  so  seems  only  fitting 
tn  any  dlsniiHri^m  of  programs  aimed  at 
eontrfbuting  to  America's  security  in- 
terests. 

Fundamentally,  we  aU  have  a  sense 
of  what  national  security  is.  The  term 
implies  protection  of  the  Nation  from 
external  threats  while  maintaining  the 
health,  integrity  and  economic  well- 
being  of  our  society.  Justifiably,  the 
term  could  be  applied  to  any  number 
of  programs  aimed  at  ensuring  the 
continued  vigor  and  prosperity  of 
America.  Practically  spcMiking.  howev- 
er, the  term  "national  security"  is  gen- 
erally used  in  a  much  more  limited 
fashion. 

In  its  most  common  usage,  national 
security  is  the  catchall  phrase  used  to 
defend  the  need  for  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. A  quick  search  through  the 
annals  of  this  political  institution 
would  show  the  term  "national  securi- 
ty" affixed  to  more  weapons  systems 
than  to  any  other  program  or  activity. 
Weapons  systems  such  as  the  Minute- 


ma4.  Pershing,  and  MX  missiles;  the 
B-II  B^52,  and  Stealth  bombers:  the 
Poliris.  Poseidon,  and  Trident  subma- 
rine: these— and  many,  many  more- 
have  been  advanced  by  the  Pentagon 
and,  then  advocated  by  politicians  as 
beliig  "essential"  in  order  to  maintjiln 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
Stales. 

lliroughout  the  period  of  develop- 
ing ttnd  deploying  these  weapons,  how- 
ever, little  attention  has  been  given  to 
whsther  our  investments  are  actually 
T«a»iTiy  us  feel  more  seciu%.  While 
ma^  argue  that  our  nuclear  arsenal 
has^  indeed,  brought  sectirity  benefits, 
and  others  argue  that  it  is  the  Soviet 
Union's  defense  buildup  that  has  pre- 
vemed  us  from  meeting  our  security 
obJActlves.  I  think  most  of  us  realize 
thai  the  past  40  years  of  pursuing  na- 
ticNoal  security  has  left  us  less  secure 
at  ^uh  new  turn  of  the  United  States- 
Soviet  arms  race. 

EKspite  the  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dolvs  invested  in  defense  programs 
yea|'  after  year,  national  sectlrlty  re- 
ma^  an  Olusive  goal;  indeed,  it  has 
become  an  increasingly  unreachable 
goal  as  new  weapons— once  deployed 
by  both  superpowers— have  simply 
spaced  new  insecurities.  Increasingly 
accurate  land-based  nuclear  missiles 
with  multiple  warheads,  cruise  missiles 
sm^  enough  to  be  carried  on  any  sur- 
face vessel,  strategic  bombers  increas- 
ingly invisible  to  radar  detection— 
these  developments,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain,  are  not  allowing  any 
of  qs  to  sleep  better  at  night. 

Although  people  are  reluctant  to 
admit  it— given  the  enormous  invest- 
ments we  have  made  in  building  our 
nudear  arsenal— we  live  today  in  a 
womd  which  has  made  traditional  no- 
tions of  security  obsolete,  in  which  the 
continued  development  and  refine- 
mettt  of  our  nuclear  arsenal  is  simply 
irrational.  Whereas  the  weapons  of 
yesteryear  had  limited  capabilities  and 
limited  implications  when  used,  today, 
the  entire  firepower  of  World  War  II 
can  be  unleashed  by  a  single  nuclear 
bomb.  That  firepower  can  be  delivered 
to  Essentially  any  spot  on  the  globe  in 
a  4^tter  of  minutes.  And  there  are 
enough  nuclear  weapons  in  the  world 
to  recreate  the  explosive  power  of 
more  than  6,000  World  War  II's. 

lese  weapons  of  global  scale,  deliv- 
>le  in  a  brutally  short  timeframe, 
ha^e  forced  us  into  an  era  in  which  we 
>ly  cannot  continue  to  think  ac- 
to  the  conventional  terms  of 
Jonal  security.  Those  terms  have 
suggested  that  a  single  nation's  securi- 
ty can  be  maintained  independent  of 
the  security  of  other  nations.  We  must 
now  think  in  terms  of  common  securi- 
ty.iFor  we  live  in  a  time  when  U.S.  se- 
cu]  ity  is  inextricably  linked  to  the  se- 
cui  ity  of  nations  around  the  globe.  If 
world  war  in  comes,  regardless  of 
wl|ere  it  starts  and  who  starts  it,  it 
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could  ^11  determine  the  fate  of  all 
159  natl  >ns  on  this  planet. 

nations  thus  share  the  same 
desire  t|>  prevent  such  a  war.  All  na- 
tions f af%  a  common  threat  to  their 
continued  survival.  This  is  an  unprece- 
dented reality  that  must  be  reflected 
in  our  security  planning. 

And  H'b  not  simply  the  nuclear 
threat  t^t  is  melding  the  security  of 
all  nations  into  one.  The  poasibillty  of 
environmental  crises  of  global  dimen- 
sions also  has  a  grasp  on  the  world's 
collecti^K  destiny.  A  warming  up  of 
the  atmosphere  due  to  the  continued 
burning  of  fossil  fuels,  depletion  of  the 
ozone  layer  as  a  result  of  fluorocarbon 
interactions,  changes  in  the  climate 
due  to  Dopulation  stresses  on  the  envl- 
ronmeni— these  and  other  environ- 
mental threats  are  of  resd  and  immedi- 
ate conqem.  Within  the  next  50  to  100 
years— A  minuscule  time  period  in 
terms  of  hiunan  history — environmen- 
tal crisfs  could  have  devastating  im- 
pacts oh  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  [and  the  security  of  nations 
around  the  world.  Here  again,  security 
must  be  seen  in  global,  and  not  simply 
national,  terms. 

With  this  said,  let  me  now  turn  to 
the  space  program,  which  I  am  con- 
vinced could  play  a  vital  role  in  help- 
ing the  jworld  move  away  from  its  out- 
dated, aationalistic  notions  of  security, 
and  toward  the  fundamental  require- 
ments of  common  security. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Nation's 
space  program,  unfortunately,  is  being 
carried  '■  by  the  currents  of  thought 
that  have  dominated  U.S.  "security" 
planning  over  the  past  40  years.  Prep- 
aration for  space  warfare  has  become 
one  of  the  top  "national  security"  pri- 
orities af  this  administration.  The  de- 
velopmrat  of  antisatellite  [ASAT] 
weapon;  and  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative [SDI]  are  the  means  to  that 
end.  Tejb,  the  putative  benefits  of  such 
developknents  are  likely  to  be  just  as 
evanescent  as  have  been  the  avowed 
benefits  of  so  many  weapons  programs 
paid  for  by  the  American  public  in  the 
past.  A$  explained  in  my  February  26 
special  order  address,  preparing  for 
space  warfare  will  simply  bring  greater 
and  greater  insecurity,  at  higher  and 
higher  costs. 

Our  a>ace  program  could  take  a  dif- 
ferent path,  however.  It  could  forge  a 
it  truly  did  enhance  our  secu- 
\A  also  provided  security  dlvl- 
>r  people  living  far  beyond  our 
Nation's  borders.  Such  a  path  is  what 
I  would  like  to  explore  today. 

In  my  view,  there  are  three  distinct 
and  necessary  areas  of  space  activity 
that  should  be  pursued  to  enhance 
global  i  ecurity.  One  would  be  aimed  at 
global  peacekeeping,  through  the  de- 
velopmmt  of  an  international  satel- 
lite-based arms  control  verification 
and  cilsis  management  system.  A 
second]  would  be  aimed  at  global  re- 
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source  analysis  and  management, 
through  the  creation  of  an  array  of 
space  observatories  designed  to  mcHd- 
tor  environmental  change  on  the 
planet  and  study  the  Earth  as  a  uni- 
fied system.  And  a  third  would  be 
aimed  at  breaking  new  ground  in  the 
United  States-Soviet  relationship 
through  international  cooperative  ef- 
forts in  space  of  an  unprecedented 
nature,  including  a  manned  mission  to 
the  planet  Mars. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  these  three  pro- 
posals, starting  with  the  use  of  space 
activities  for  peacekeeping  purposes. 

The  role  of  wace  technologies  in 
contributing  to  enhanced  seciirity  ar- 
rangements has  been  clear  since  the 
first  nuclear  detection  satellite  was 
placed  in  orbit  by  the  United  States  on 
October  17, 1963.  Seven  days  lator.  the 
United  States  signed  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Britain,  with  the  knowledge  that  it 
had  Just  launched  into  space  the 
means  of  ensuring  compliance  with 
the  treaty.  This  development,  in  many 
ways,  was  foreshadowed  by  President 
Elsenhower's  "open  skies"  proposal 
made  nearly  a  decade  earUer. 

It  was  in  1955  that  Eisenhower, 
speaking  at  a  Geneva  Disarmament 
Convention,  proposed  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  allow 
aerial  photography  of  each  other's 
nation  so  as  to  help  reduce  the  possi- 
bility of  nuclear  war  stemming  from 
either  miscalculation  or  misguided 
fears  about  the  other's  military  capa- 
bilities. Eisenhower  offered  use  of  the 
U-2  reconnaissance  plane  as  a  means 
of  helping  create  the  record  of  this  in- 
formation, but  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev rejected  the  proposal  as  a  dis- 
guised plan  to  spy  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Overtime,  however,  both  nations 
mounted  extensive  satellite  photore- 
connaissance  systems  that  lead,  de 
facto,  to  a  partial  realization  of  Eisen- 
hower's "open  skies"  initiative.  While 
Eisenhower  had  proposed  that  the 
United  Nations  be  the  coordinating 
agency  for  the  analysis  of  information 
about  each  other's  military  capabili- 
ties and  facilities,  both  nations  Instead 
developed  agencies  of  their  own  to 
conduct  such  activities. 

Over  the  past  25  srears.  photorecon- 
nalssance  from  space  has  advanced  to 
an  incredible  degree.  The  first  spy  sat- 
ellites were  not  very  precise,  failing  to 
meet  the  quality  of  images  taken  from 
the  U-2  spy  plane.  Indeed,  it  took  a 
number  of  years  and  niunerous  satel- 
lites to  reach  the  capability  of  the  U-2 
overflights  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
stopped  In  1960  with  the  shooting 
down  of  Gary  Powers. 

The  KH  [Keyholel-8  satellite,  first 
launched  in  August  1966,  reportedly 
had  a  resolution  of  6  inches,  sufficient 
to  detect  objects  as  small  as  a  paper- 
bade  book  from  145  miles  In  space. 
With  this  capability  in  place.  Presl- 
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dent  Johnson  in  1966  approached 
Soviet  officials  about  negotiating 
limits  on  strategie  ntidear  we^wns. 
The  SALT  I  talks  began  2  years  later. 
By  the  time  those  talks  concluded  in 
1972.  the  United  SUtes  had  Uunched 
Its  KH-9  satellite,  which  added  fur- 
ther capabilities  for  monitoring  com- 
pliance with  the  SALT  I  and  Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile  Treaties. 

In  contrast  to  the  KH-8  satellite,  de- 
signed to  provide  imagery  at  very  high 
resolutiiHis,  the  KH-9.  also  called  Big 
Bird,  was  designed  for  taking  area  sur- 
veillance images  of  larger  areas  with  a 
resolution  measured  in  feet,  not 
inches.  In  1976.  the  United  States 
launched  the  KH-11  satellite,  which 
combined  both  close-look  and  area  sur- 
veillance on  a  single  satellite,  and  also 
introduced  digital  imagery  technolo- 
gy—an entirely  new  method  of  photo- 
reconnaissance  and  interpretation. 
Rather  than  involving  the  ejection  of 
film  canisters  by  the  satellite,  and 
their  subsequent  capture  in  the  atmos- 
phere by  aircraft,  the  KH-11  collects 
images  electnmically  and  transmits 
them  directly  to  the  ground  via  a  com- 
miuilcations  relay  satellite.  And  it  does 
this  in  near  real  time,  providing 
images  of  events  virtually  whUe  they 
occxir.  The  KH-11  technology  repre- 
sented a  revolutionary  advance  in  pho- 
toreconnaissanoe  from  space. 

The  newest  addition  to  the  U.S.  spy 
satellite  inventory  will  be  the  KH-12, 
which  some  say  will  render  even  the 
KH-11  obsolete.  According  to  press  ac- 
counts, the  KH-ia,  scheduled  for  one 
of  the  irst  space  shuttle  laimches  in 
1988.  wiU  have  a  resolution  of  less 
than  4  inches.  This  might  be  sufficient 
to  determine  whether  a  person  sitting 
in  Red  Square  was  reading  the  news- 
paper Pravda  or  Izestia.  The  KH-12 
will  also  be  able  to  see  in  the  daiii 
using  thermal  infrared  sensors. 

Future  photoreconnaissance  satel- 
Utes  will  possess  even  better  capabili- 
ties. For  instance,  sensors  are  being  de- 
veloped that  would  collect  simultane- 
ous images  in  as  many  as  200  or  more 
contiguous  spectral  bands  along  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum.  A  multi- 
spectral  scanner  of  this  form,  enor- 
mously more  sophisticated  than  any  in 
use  today,  would  represent  an  incredi- 
ble breakthrough  in  the  identification 
and  characterization  of  Earth  objects 
from  space,  since  every  substance  has 
sllghUy  different  radiation  character- 
istics. 

Applications  for  such  sensors  will  be 
enormous.  For  example,  sensors  of 
this  sort  might  enable  determinations 
of  the  precise  metals— whether  titani- 
um, aluminum,  or  steel— out  of  which 
Soviet  weapons  are  built.  Such  infor- 
mation would  provide  insight  into  the 
performance  of  those  weapons.  The 
sensors  might  also  enable  the  charac- 
terlzaticm  of  gaseous  emissions  from 
Soviet  factories  to  determine  whether 


they  are  involved  in  chemical 
production. 

Also  under  development  for  future 
reconnaissance  satellites  are  radar  sen- 
sors that  could  take  images  at  night 
and  through  doud  cover.  Radar  imag- 
ing satellites  wHl  also  be  able  to  pro- 
vide subsurface  information,  since 
radar  transmissions  can  penetrate  a 
certain  distance  into  soils  and  wato'. 
And  while  these  and  other  advances  in 
sensor  development  are  underway, 
great  breakthroughs  in  computer  en- 
hancement and  manipulation  tech- 
niques can  be  expected,  which  will 
enable  the  extraction  of  even  more  in- 
formation from  collected  tiw«g«^ 

What  I  have  provided  here  Is  simply 
a  cursory  look  at  the  evolving  capaMli- 
ties  of  some  of  the  Nation's  photore- 
connaissance satellite  systems,  based 
on  accotmts  taken  from  books  avail- 
able to  the  public,  the  New  York 
Times  and  magazines  such  as  IEEE 
Spectrum.  The  full  details  of  these 
satellites  moaln  highly  classified. 
Indeed,  even  of  the  office  that  designs, 
builds,  and  operates  these  satellites  is 
officially  classified,  although  anyone 
can  read  about  the  National  Recon- 
naissance Office  [NROl  in  various  un- 
classified articles,  reports  and  books. 

One  can  also  read  about  Soviet  pho- 
toreconnaissance satellites  in  unclassi- 
fied literatrue.  What  becomes  I4>par- 
ent  from  reviewing  both  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  spy  satellite  net- 
works is  that  these  highly  secret 
spacecraft  have  had  a  major  statdliz- 
ing  effect  on  the  superpower  relation- 
ship. They  have  helped  reduce  surpris- 
es and  eliminate  exaggerated,  worst- 
case  fears.  They  have  made  arms  con- 
trol agreements  possible  and  have  cre- 
ated a  situation  where  surprise  attacks 
resulting  from  the  mobilization  of  con- 
ventional forces  would  be  impossible. 
In  sum.  these  satellites  have  helped 
keep  the  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Satellites  such  as  these  could  help 
keep  the  peace  between  many  more 
nations  if  they  were  not  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  it  is  this 
realization  that  gave  rise  to  initial  pro- 
posals in  the  late  1970'b  for  an  Inter- 
national Satellite  Monitoring  Agency. 
which  would  carry  the  existing  bipo- 
lar. United  States-Soviet  open  skies  ar- 
rangement to  its  next  logical  step,  an 
era  of  gloval  open  skies. 

In  1978,  the  French  Government 
proposed  the  creation  of  an  interna- 
tional system  of  surveillance  satellites 
to  monitor  arms  control  agreements 
and  help  safeguard  against  military 
crises.  The  proposal  was  qui^ly  re- 
jected by  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  United  States 
officials  claiming  such  a  system  would 
be  unwoi^able  and  too  costly.  But 
that  rejection  made  at  a  time  when 
the  superpowers  maintained  a  dear 
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mopopoly  on  hii^-reaolutlon  remote 
MtdUtes.  and  that  monopoly 


no  loocsr  estate. 

In  February  1986.  the  Ftvnch 
lanndMd  tbeir  SPOT  ntdltte,  with  a 
lOnneter  residatlMi.  and  they  have 
plana  for  four  more  etvlllan  remote 
ien«tnc  itemtea.  Hie  Japaneae.  Can»- 
dtana.  T"*"*"*,  and  the  European 
^•ee  Ateney  alao  are  in  the  proceaa 
of  devdopinff  earth  ofaaervation  aatel- 
Utea.  Hie  nem  media  has  a  growing 
interest  in  high  reaolutton  photos 
from  space  as  weD.  and  may  launch  a 
remote  senstnc  aatelltte  of  thdr  own 
in  the  not  too  distant  future.  What 
thta  means  to  that,  just  as  Soviet  opp9- 
aitlan  to  Bsenhower's  opoi  skies  pro- 
poaal  was  overcome  by  the  passage  of 
time  so  too  will  the  superpowers'  rejec- 
tion of  an  international  open  skies  era 
be  overtaken  by  events. 

An  Infematlonal  aateUte-based  veri- 
ficatlon  system  is.  de  facto,  coming 
into  being.  Within  a  decade,  most  the 
pieoea  for  such  a  system  wfll  be  in 
place.  A  multinational  array  of  satel- 
lites capable  of  ivovlding  hii^  resolu- 
tion Images  win  be  in  orbit  within  the 
next  10  to  15  years.  Oround  receiving 
stations  for  these  satellites  win  be  lo- 
cated around  the  globe.  The  technolo- 
gy for  Image  procearing  wfll  alao  be 
wifMy  available.  The  only  missing  ele- 
ment wfll  be  the  crganlaational  frame- 
wort  for  utfllaing  the  Information  for 
peacekeeping  purposes,  and  this  is 
whete  the  United  States  should 
assume  a  leadership  role. 

The  United  Statea  should  recognise 
that  the  era  of  Uhlted  States-Soviet 
ccmtrol  over  remote  sensing  txom 
space  has  ended.  Moreover,  it  should 
reaUae  that  thto  to  a  constructive  de- 
velcmment  in  terms  of  global  security. 
A  ^bal  information  network,  provid- 
ing near  real  time  high  resolution 
imagea  of  the  entire  planet  to  anyone 
interested  in  such  information,  could 
help  create  the  foundation  for  new 
ways  of  preventing  conflict.  It  could 
hdp  preclude  wars  brought  on  by  mis- 
understanding or  miscalculation.  The 
information  gathered  by  such  a 
system  could  provide  the  basto  for 
numltoring  border  disputes,  cease-fire 
agreements,  peacekeeping  arrange- 
ments, and  demlUtarteed  sones.  It 
could  provide  the  conditians  for  new 
International  legal  protections  for  the 
security  of  aU  nations,  Quite  slnu>ly,  it 
would  enhance  the  world's  common  se- 
curity. 

To  help  facilitate  a  tf  obal  peace- 
keeping system  such  as  this,  a  number 
of  actions  by  the  United  States  are 
necessary.  The  United  States  should 
stop  pretending  that  Ite  system  for 
taking  high  resolution  Images  from 
avaoe  to  something  that  nobody  knows 
about:  and  tnt^***  become  an  aggres- 
sive international  promoter  of  reniote 
sensing  as  a  means  of  helping  enhance 
global  security  and  international  star 


bOltf .  It  could  do  thto  in  a  variety  of 
way*. 

Fbtot,  by  relaxing  evistlng  regula- 
tkm4  on  the  aUowahle  resolution  leveto 
for  pivfllan-launehed  remote  sensing 
sateiltes.  Thto  Umlt.  presently  at  10 
metCB,  wm  be  bypassed  anyway  by 
othet'  countries  in  the  near  future, 
by  Initiating  diSCTMsions 
the  Government  and  with 
nations  on  how  best  to  set  up  an 
agency  req^cnslble  for 
;  arms  control  agreemente  and 
bglng    military    conflicts.     And 


by  lowering  the  veU  of  secrecy 
thatihas  been  draped  for  far  too  long 
overi   the    National    Recormalssance 

and  Ite  operations. 

original  drctmistanoes  that  lead 
to  establishing  such  a  tight  security 
Let  around  our  space  photorecon- 
iiBlngsiicfi  systems  are  simply  no  longer 
vsilld  A  tranqiarency  revolution  has 
beeni  weU  underway  for  years.  m»irttig 
obje^  and  actions  on  the  face  of  the 
increasingly  observable  to 
interested.  Yet,  those  in  con- 
trol iof  the  Nation's  space  reconiuds^ 
sano^  program  seem  eternally  locked 
into  [an  andmt  era,  an  era  when  the 
public  couldn't  go  to  their  comer 
boolBtores  or  local  libraries  to  pick  up 
a  doaen  books  with  inf  lunation  about 
pholoreconnaissance  and  the  NRO. 
The  stealth  and  secrecy  attached  to 
theit  eff orte  has  reached  almost  comi- 
cal {^portions. 

Pol:  more  than  20  years,  it  has  been 
widely  known  that  the  United  States 
operfites  reconnaissance  sateUltes.  Yet, 
it  wasn't  until  1978  when  President 
Carter  made  the  first  public  admission 
of  i{hto  fact.  Today,  more  than  a 
deaile  after  the  first  flight  of  the 
KH>11,  United  Stetes  officials  stUl 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
the  satellite,  even  though  since  1977 
the  ^vlet  Union  has  owned  a  KH-11 
opemtor's  manual— complete  with  in- 
formation about  the  satellite's  charac- 
teriAics,  a^jabilities  and  limitations. 
The  manual  was  purchased  for  $3,000 
from  a  former  CIA  officer. 

The  NRO  has  f  iUed  warehouses  with 
inures  of  the  planet  from  space,  yet 
acce^  to  these  images  to  tightly  con- 
strafaed  to  only  those  Intelligence  of  fl- 
eers] with  a  "need  to  know."  Yet,  thto 
"ne^  to  know"  restriction  to  artificial- 
ly cpnstr^nlng  access  to  what,  to  a 
conaderable  degree,  should  be  a  public 
resource.  The  American  public  has  as 
mucp  "need  to  know*'  about  military, 
economic  and  agricultural  develop- 
ments aroimd  the  world— as  revealed 
in  nigh  resolution  remote  sensing 
imafes— as  does  anyone  within  the  in- 
telligence communities.  Not  only  do 
the*  have  a  "need  to  know,"  they  have 
a  r^t  to  know.  They  are  the  ones 
who  have  spent  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  thto  information-gathering 
systpm. 

The  American  public  should  be  al- 
lowed to  learn  of  the  powerful  peace- 
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Ities  of  the  NRO.  They 
the  (H>Portunlty  to  incor- 
their  understanding  of  the 
imagea  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
of  the  speculative,  concep- 
tions pr^Mntly  governing  the  public's 
view  of  ^lat  country  and  ite  people. 
The  inia|ea  archived  by  the  NRO  alao 
would  h$ve  substantial  economic  and 
value  if  mads  available  to 
the  public  and  to  industry  for  analysis. 
Those  images  are  loaded  with  informa- 
tion of  fommerdal  value.  And  while 
an  the  d^taito  of  the  NRO's  acUvltie»- 
and  everything  with  their  ardiives— 
need  not  be  revealed,  wider 
of  them  would  help  rebuild 
[or  the  arms  control  process 
lead  to  an  tntematlonal  ap- 
f  or  the  peacekeeping  contrl- 
remote  sensing  satellites. 
One  eah  be  sure  that  those  who  have 
helped  maintain  secrecy  and  control 
over  Intelligence  gathering  sateUltes 
during  the  past  two  decades  both  tn 
the  Unijted  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union— Wfll  be  reluctant  to  forfeit  that 
control  now.  A  clear  demonstration  of 
that  reluctance  was  recently  seen 
when  the  Pentagon  voiced  strong  ob- 
jections to  proposed  regulations  that 
would  liicrMse  the  media's  access  to 
remotely  sensed  data.  But  it  should  be 
once  again  that  the  mo- 
once  existed  over  these 
les,  existe  no  more, 
ild  Turner,  former  Director 
of  the  CtA,  predicte  that,  "it  win  not 
be  longj  before  we  reach  the  point 
where  all  satellite  photography  wfll  be 
so  good  that  the  differences  between 
various  models— frmn  different  coun- 
tries •  •  •  wfll  be  Insignificant." 
Turner,  j  who  participated  in  the 
United  ftates  decision  to  reject  the 
1978  FrcKich  open  skies  proposal,  now 
feeto  the  decision  was  a  mistake.  He 
thinks  tne  United  States  should  move 
promptl^  to  help  establish  such  a 
system.  ' 

So,  to^,  does  another  former  high- 
ranking  jCIA  official,  Ray  Cline,  who 
has  written  recently  that  an  interna- 
tional satelUte  monitoring  syston 
would  hk  highly  beneficial  for  United 
States  and  global  security,  as  well  as 
for  helping  provide  Information  for 
the  economic  advancement  of  the  de- 
veloping! world. 

As  tinie  goes  on,  the  case  for  an 
intematlozuQ  network  of  peacekeeping 
satellites  will  only  get  stronger.  Tech- 
nical, political  and  market  forces  are 
all  puiOitng  in  the  direction  of  opening 
up  the  jronote  sensing  field.  Faced 
with  th^se  conditions,  it  to  In  the  best 
Interesta  of  the  United  States— a 
Nation  nremlsed  on  the  free  fiow  of  in- 
formation—to step  forward  now  and 
provide  leadership  in  creating  a  global 
lee"  system.  A  1981  United 
of  the  French  proposal 
estimatejd  the  cost  to  be  $2.5  Ulllon 
(1980  dollars)  over  a  10-year  period  for 
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the  launch  and  operation  of  a  three- 
sateUlte  system.  Whfle  thto  might 
seem  expensive,  it  would  represent  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  what 
the  two  superpowers  already  q»end  on 
intelllgenoe-gathering  satellites  in  the 
luune  of  national  security.  A  modest 
evcflution  from  thto  system  would  give 
the  capabiUty  for  essentially  continu- 
ous coverage  of  every  spot  on  the  face 
of  the  ^obe. 

liCt  me  now  turn  from  the  topic  of 
peao^eeping  from  space,  to  the  t<n;>lc 
of  environmental  management  fmn 
space. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  world's 
communal  destiny  to  not  simply 
threatened  by  the  potential  outbreak 
of  nuclear  war,  it  to  also  threatened  by 
the  possibfllty  of  environmental  crises 
of  global  and  dimensions. 

As  the  world's  population  has 
pressed  beyond  5  billion,  on  ite  way  to 
6  billion  by  the  year  2000,  there  are 
growing  indications  that  human  activi- 
ties are  creating  major  and  potentially 
hazardous  changes  on  the  Earth, 
oceans  and  atmosphere.  These 
changes  could  reach  catastrophic  pro- 
portions within  the  next  century.  Evi- 
doice  of  such  change  can  be  seen  in 
aU  directions. 

For  example,  we  already  know  that 
add  rain  caused  by  the  combustion  of 
fossU  fueto  in  automobUes  and  power 
plante  to  having  a  devastating  impact 
on  the  foreste  of  central  Europe.  Stud- 
ies have  shown  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  trees  of  West  Oermany 
have  suffered  damage  from  airborne 
pollutants  According  to  some  scien- 
tists, vast  regions  of  European  forest- 
land  will  become  wasteland  within  the 
next  few  decades  as  a  result  of  these 
poUutants. 

FossU  fuel  combustion  also  is  releas- 
ing carbon  dioxide  into  the  atmos- 
phere on  a  scale  likely  to  cause  dra- 
matic shifts  in  the  Earth's  climate. 
Meastirements  taken  over  the  pasi  few 
decades  have  shown  a  steady,  annual 
increase  in  atmostpheric  carbon  diox- 
ide leveto.  If  thto  trend  continues, 
some  scientiste  predict  a  warming  of 
the  Earth  by  3  degrees  to  8  degrees  f  a- 
henheit  over  the  next  SO  years.  Thto 
could  lead  to  a  melting  of  the  polar  ice 
ci^is  and  the  subsequent  flooding  of 
coastal  regions  around  the  globe. 

Recent  studies  of  the  upper  atmos- 
phere over  Antarctica  Indicate  that 
the  Earth's  ozone  layer  to  being  deplet- 
ed on  a  seasonal  basto.  Whether  thto  to 
the  consequence  of  using  fluorocar- 
bons  In  the  atmosphere,  as  many  sci- 
entiste have  predicted,  to  not  known. 

Nor  to  it  known  whether  population 
pressures  in  Africa— which  have  led  to 
the  desertification  of  vast  r^ons— 
may  be  having  a  direct,  and  adverse 
impact  on  the  climatic  conditions  of 
that  omtinent,  although  theories  sup- 
port thto  view.  WhUe  a  link  between 
population  growth  and  climate  change 
has  bem  discounted  by  sdentiste  in 


the  past,  a  recent  study  of  the  ques- 
tion lead  a  Canadian  meteorologist, 
Kenneth  Hare,  to  conclude:  "We  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  a  critical  moment  in 
the  history  of  mankind's  relation  to 
climate.  For  the  first  time  we  may  be 
on  the  threahold  of  man-induced  cU- 
mate  change."  If  thto  to  true,  the  im- 
pacte  could  be  momentous,  atfeeting 
the  Earth's  ecosystems  in  a  fashion 
that  we  simply  cannot  presently  pre- 
dict. 

Our  inabiUty  to  forecast  the  implica- 
tions of  human-induced  tfdbal  change 
stems  from  our  vast  ignorance  of  how 
in  fact  we  are  disturbing  our  surround- 
ings. Yet,  knowledge  about  such  Issues 
could  be  absolutely  vital  for  our  secu- 
rity and  our  survival  in  the  21st  centu- 
ry. Increasingly,  thto  fact  to  being  rec- 
ognised by  sdentiste  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  world,  sdentiste 
who  are  now  calling  for  an  interna- 
tional study  of  the  Earth  through  the 
use  of  a  netwoik  of  permanent  satel- 
Ute observatories  in  space,  as  weU  as 
through  ground-based  instrumenta- 
tion around  the  globe.  SateUltes  pro- 
vide a  unique  abiUty  to  study  and 
monitor  the  Earth  as  never  before. 

Scientiste  at  the  National  Sdence 
Foimdation,  National  Academy  of  Sd- 
ences,  and  NASA  have  endorsed  a 
study  of  the  Earth  from  space,  a  study 
which  goes  by  a  variety  of  names,  in- 
dudlng  the  International  Geosphere- 
Biosphere  Program.  Global  Change, 
and  Global  Geosdences.  A  report 
issued  recently  by  the  Space  Sdence 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sd- 
ences  refers  to  such  a  study  as  a  mto- 
sion  to  planet  Xtorth.  and  outlines  the 
project  as  induding  five  to  six  plat- 
forms in  geostetionary  orbit  and  two 
in  low-Earth  iwlar  orbite  for  continu- 
ous observations  of  the  entire  Earth. 

Through  the  use  of  space-based  sen- 
sors of  a  variety  of  kinds,  sdentiste 
could  conduct  a  simultaneous  study  of 
the  Earth's  climate,  the  oceans,  the 
biosphere,  the  dynamics  of  the  conti- 
nents, and  the  geochemlcal  cydes  of 
aU  the  major  nutrients— in  short,  a 
study  of  the  entire  planet  as  an  inte- 
grated whole.  Such  a  study  would  re- 
quire cooperation  among  sdentiste 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
would  no  doubt  be  one  of  the  largest 
cooperative  endeavors  in  the  history 
of  sdence.  The  benefite  from  such  an 
effort  could  be  enormous.  As  stated  in 
one  NASA  document  endorsing  the 
global  change  research  effort,  "If  pur- 
sued with  resolve  and  commitment, 
thto  research  program  wiU  bring  us  re- 
wards of  knowledge  as  dramatic,  and 
as  relevant  to  humankind,  as  any  in 
sdentific  history." 

Such  a  prediction  seems  entirely 
warranted.  The  information  emerging 
from  such  a  study  would  enable  the 
world's  decisionmakers  to  get  a  soUd 
tnsp  on  how  humans  are  disturbing 
their  llfesupport  syston:  planet  Earth. 
Such  information  might  enable  us  to 


predict  with  confidence  environmental 
problems  in  advance,  aUowtog  the  tot- 
mulation  of  policies  to  head  off  or 
blunt  impending  catastrophles.  A 
project  that  provided  such  opportuni- 
ties would,  without  question,  be  a  se- 
curity-enhancing endeavor  for  the 
oitlre  world.  It  would  provide  security 
against  threate  that  are  certain  to 
loam  larger  and  larger  in  the  future 
unless  we  act  soon  to  ctmfront  them  in 
sn  international,  multidisdplhiary  and 
large-scale  fashion.  Now  to  the  time  to 
start  such  a  study,  whfle  we  stiU  have 
time  to  req^ond. 

The  building  blocks  for  a  global 
change  project  are  certainly  available. 
NASA  has  operated  Earth  observing 
sateUltes  since  the  early  19«0'a  An 
international  network  of  weather 
monitoring  sateUltes  are  in  place.  A 
Joint  United  States-French  ocean  ob- 
servation sateUlte  wiU  be  launched  in 
IfWO,  and  other  ocean  obaervatton 
spacecraft  wiU  soon  be  <^>erated  by  the 
Jmanese  and  the  European  Space 
Agency.  SateUltes  that  measure  the 
Earth's  radiation  budget  and  the  dy- 
namics of  the  upper  atmosphere  wiU 
also  be  flying  soon.  And  there  are 
other  sateUltes  under  developmmt 
that  wlU  provide  date  essential  for 
modeling  interactions  among  aU  the 
Earth's  many  componente.  As  these 
programs  progress,  sophisticated  com- 
puter systems  and  software  wiU  be 
needed  to  assimilate  the  data.  Interna- 
tional agreemente  wiU  be  required  in 
order  to  manage  the  flow  of  infomu- 
tion  and  the  interaction  of  scientiste. 
And  a  substantial  investment  wfll  be 
needed  in  order  to  launch  and  operate 
the  sort  of  Earth  observation  plat- 
forms that  wiU  be  critical  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  over  an  extended 
period. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
global  change  project  could  involve  a 
large-scale  infrastructure  in  space 
comprised  of  multtoensor  platforms  in 
both  low-earth  and  geostationary 
orbit.  These  platforms  could  house  not 
only  the  sensors  for  monitoring  envi- 
ronmental characteristics  of  the 
planet,  they  could  also  contain  sensors 
for  the  intematicmal  sateUite-based 
verification  system  outlined  above. 
The  space  shuttie  could  routinely  dock 
with  these  platforms  in  order  to  repair 
or  replace  aging  sensors,  or  to  moimt 
new,  more  sophisticated  devices.  A 
multinational  network  of  sensors  clus- 
tered on  a  number  of  these  space  plat- 
forms would  be  the  most  sensible  and 
cost-effective  means  of  proceeding 
with  Earth  observations  from  space. 
In  order  to  achieve  such  a  sjrstem.  UjS. 
leadership  wfll  be  invaluable. 

The  United  Stetes  should  strongly 
urge  the  international  community  to 
adopt  the  Global  Change  Program, 
and  it  should  match  thto  aggressive 
stance  with  substantial  fimdlng  com- 
mitmente  which,  in  and  of  themselves. 
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make  •  ■Utement  that  the  XTnlted 
States  ia  eager  to  nvA  with  nattons 
around  the  world  In  devekmlng. 
throu^  the  nae  of  space-baaed  sen- 
sors, models  of  envlinnmental  change 
on  the  i>Iuiet  so  as  to  h^  avert 
human-indooed  envtronmental  catas- 
tnvhas  In  the  next  century. 

This  leads  to  the  final  topic  I  would 
Uke  to  discuss  today,  which  Is  the  secu- 
rity-enhancing rede  of  a  broad  and  am- 
bitious agenda  of  international  coop- 
eration In  space.  Including  high-profile 
United  Statea^ovlet  space  coopera- 
tion. 

Intematlanal  cooperation  In  the 
piaiwitng  and  execution  of  activities  in 
space  is  certainly  nothing  new.  Over 
the  past  SO-years.  the  United  States 
has  signed  more  than  1.000  agree- 
ments with  more  than  100  countries 
for  international  space  activities. 
These  cotvoattve  efforts  have  ranged 
from  sharing  data  from  space  experi- 
ments, to  the  cooperative  development 
of  satellites,  to  the  ho(4dng-up  of 
mmrmmA  spscecraft  In  orbit,  as  oc- 
curred In  197B  with  the  ApoUo-Soyuz 
fi^«H«ti«k»  in  apace  involving  Ameri- 
can astronauts  and  Soviet  cosmonauts. 

Cooperative  apace  projects  such  as 
these,  however,  hardly  cmnpare  to  the 
onea  that  wfll  be  available  in  the 
future.  This  is  because  a  number  of  de- 
velopments are  woAing  together  to 
create  opportunities  for  space  coopera- 
tlim  <m  a  much  broader  and  more  am- 
bitious scale  than  ever  before. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  develop- 
mmts  is  the  rapid  maturity  of  space 
programs  around  the  world.  Whereas 
SO-years  ago  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  were  the  only  major 
players  in  space,  today  impressive 
space  programs  are  taking  form  world- 
wide. For  examine.  China.  India. 
Japan  and  the  European  Space 
Agency  have  all  developed  the  ability 
to  launch  satellites.  Canada.  France 
and  West  Germany  have  developed 
substantial  aero^Mce  industries.  "Eag- 
land  is  forming  its  own  space  agency. 
BrasQ  is  developing  its  own  remote- 
sensing  satellite.  All  told,  more  than 
136  nations  are  involved  in  space  ex- 
ploration in  some  fashion.  As  the 
number  and  sophistication  of  these 
qpace  programs  has  increased,  cross- 
fertUixation  among  them  has  also 
grown.  This  development  will  only  ac- 
celerate as  the  world's  many  space 
programs  set  ever-more  ambitious 
goals. 

A  second  factor  contributing  to 
greater  apace  cooperation  is  the  in- 
creased cost  of  major  space  projects. 
Advances  in  space  technology  have 
lead  to  the  development  of  increasing- 
ly complex  space  sjrstems.  which  are 
heavier,  have  hii^er  power  require- 
ments, and  produce  data  at  enormous 
rates.  These  factors  all  contribute  to 
growing  costs.  By  sharing  the  costs  of 
such  projects,  each  participating 
nation    carries    a    smaller    economic 


burden  while  malntialnlng  access  to 
the  9ita  of  interest.  For  example,  the 
UJ3.  iOMce  station,  spacelab.  Hubble 
Qpac^  Telescope,  and  Infrared  Astron- 
omy jSatcdlite  have  all  Involved  inter- 
ti>««Ai*i  cooperation  in  terms  of  fund- 
ing, blanning  and  haotlware  develop- 
meat.  L«st  year's  mission  to  Halley's 
Coaatt,  Involving  collaboration  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union.  United  States. 
European  Space  Agency  amd  Japan 
was  4  prime  example  of  cost  sharing  in 
an  eikdeavor  that  might  have  seemed 
prombitively  expensive  if  pursued  by 
any  ingle  nation  alone. 

A  9iird  major  development  in  inter- 
natl<iial  space  cooperation  has  been 
growing  openness  in  the  Soviet  space 
program.  Up  until  very  recently,  the 
entirp  Soviet  space  program  was 
shroi^ded  in  extreme  secrecy,  which 
mad<  space  cooperation  with  the  Sovi- 
ets enormously  difficult.  However,  the 
polkv  of  "glasnost,"  or  openness, 
whl<^  is  being  pursued  throughout 
Sovi«t  society  under  the  leadership  of 
M^1k^^«.n  Oorbachev,  has  extended  to 
the  space  program  as  well.  Last 
sununer,  the  Soviet  Union  established 
for  the  first  time  a  separate  agency  for 
the  Operation  of  civilian  space  activi- 
ties. Previously,  civilian  and  military 
spact  programs  were  tightly  covered 
by  the  same  security  veil.  With  this 
new  agency— called  Olavcosmos— in 
plaux,  the  Soviet  Union  is  assuming  an 
aggressive  stance  in  promoting  its  ci- 
vfllaa  space  program,  seeking  custom- 
ers ror  its  space  launch  vehicles,  part- 
ners [for  space  science  missions,  and 
passengers  for  its  space  station.  And 
give^  the  ambitious  space  plans  of  the 
Sovif  t  Union,  space  scientists  aax>und 
the  ^orld  have  become  increasingir^  in- 
tereated  in  working  with  the  Soviets. 

Fiaally,  the  advance  of  technology  is 
increasing  opportunities  for  wpux  co- 
operation. Developments  aroiind  the 
world  in  areas  such  as  space  propul- 
sion., power  sources,  advanced  materi- 
als, artificial  intelligence  and  robotics 
are  leading  to  a  future  tn  which  space 
travel  will  become  routine,  and  space 
science  and  exploration  will  advance 
beyond  many  of  our  wildest  dreams. 
As  tftated  in  "Pioneering  the  Space 
Fro4tier,"  the  May  1986  report  to  the 
President  from  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Space,  "space  technology  has 
freed  humanidnd  to  move  outward 
from  Elarth  as  a  species  destined  to 
exp^d  to  other  worlds."  As  this  ex- 
pansion into  the  solar  system  occurs, 
people  from  around  the  globe  will  be 
intetested  in  pcoticipating,  and  will  be 
teclylcaLlly  cm>able  of  doing  so. 

V^h  these  developments  all  under- 
way, it  should  be  incumbent  of  the 
Unilfed  States,  as  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced space-faring  Nation,  to  help 
lead!  the  world  in  the  development  of 
an  Agenda  for  international  space  ac- 
tlvi^es  to  take  us  into  the  21st  centu- 
ry. Two  of  the  top  items  on  that 
agenda  should  be  the  two  I  have  al- 
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ready  exi^lored,  am  international  satel- 
lite-baaed verification  system  and  the 
global  change  program.  A  third  priori- 
ty should  be  an  ambitious  effort  aimed 
at  the  exploration  of  Mars. 

Over  the  past  year,  leadtog  scientists 
from  aroind  the  Nation  have  endorsed 
>loration  program  as  a  top 
summer,  the  third  in  a 
series  of  |"Caae  for  Mars"  conferences 
will  be  h«ld  in  Boulder,  CO,  with  spon- 
sorship coming  from  NASA,  the  Amer- 
ican Astivnomical  Society  and  the 
Planetary  Society.  At  the  present 
time,  th^  Soviet  Union  is  the  prime 
mover  in  charting  out  the  exploration 
of  BCars,  with  two  unmanned  space- 
craft scl^eduled  to  explore  the  red 
planet  over  the  next  6  yeairs.  The 
Soviet  union  has  proposed  a  Joint 
United  Suites-Soviet  mission  to  obtain 
and  rettm  sample  materlad  from 
Mars,  biit  NASA,  without  a  similar 
project  imderway,  has  been  forced  to 
decline  ^e  offer.  However,  momen- 
tum for  la  United  States-Soviet  Mars 
sample  return  mission  is  building,  as 
suggested  by  the  recent  endorsement 
of  such  aEk  effort  by  Dr.  Lew  Allen,  Di- 
rector of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laborato- 
ry, the  Nlition's  premier  laboratory  for 
the  unmanned  exploration  of  the  solar 
ssrstem. 

Explorition  of  Mars  was  also  the 
central  tnrust  of  a  new  United  States- 
Soviet  Union  space  cooperation  agree- 
ment negotiated  in  October  1986,  and 
awaitingTenakctment  at  a  superpower 
summit,  but  of  16  agreed  cooperative 
projects  ihat  comprise  the  new  agree- 
ment, the  first  4  in  the  list  involve  co- 
ordination of  United  States  and  Soviet 
'lars  missions.  These  developments 
are  all  leading  In  the  direction  of  an 
eventujd  joint  United  States-Soviet 
manned  Inlssion  to  BCars. 

A  numbed  Maffs  mission  is  certainly 
feasible,  according  to  the  National 
Commisdon  on  Space.  Indeed,  some 
scientists  say  that  the  technical  basis 
for  a  manned  Mairs  trip  is  stronger 
than  was  the  technical  basis  for  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy's  1961  decision 
to  land  a  man  on  the  Moon. 

Not  only  is  it  feasible,  a  manned  trip 
to  Mairs ;  seems  highly  probable.  The 
Soviets  l^ve  announced  their  interest 
a  trip.  Their  long-duration 
(hts  and  development  of  a 
kunch  vehicle  are  Important 
its  of  such  a  plan.  American 
have  shown  a  similar  inter- 
>umey  to  Mairs,  which  stands 
out  as  the  most  alluring  next  chad- 
lenge  for  manned  space  flight.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  question  is 
whether  such  a  venture  will  be  done  in 
cooperation  or  competition  between 
the  superpowers. 

Ically,  a  maumed  trip  to  Matfs 
only  mi±es  sense  if  done  in  a  coopera- 
tive fashion  involving  not  only  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  aJsQ  countries  around  the  world. 
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An  international  mainned  Mars 
effort— led  by  the  two  superpowers- 
would  be  the  most  challenging  and  ex- 
citing space  mission  ever  pursued. 

The  cost  of  a  maumed  trip  to  Mairs 
has  been  estimated  at  $40  billion,  a 
price  that,  if  shared  by  a  number  of 
nations,  would  cost  the  United  States 
much  less  than  was  spent  to  go  to  the 
Moon. 

And  while  some  observers  woiild 
question  the  vtdue  of  such  an  expendi- 
ture, in  my  view,  the  benefits  are  com- 
pelling. Such  a  project  would  put  some 
badly  needed  direction  back  into  the 
UJ3.  BpBtx  Program.  It  would  do  this 
by  giving  high  priority  to  a  series  of 
increasingly  demanding  projects  that 
would  serve  as  the  technologlcad  step- 
ping stones  toward  Mars.  Moreover, 
such  a  mission  could  help  lead  to  a 
fundamental  reshaping  of  superpower 
relations. 

Recadl,  if  you  will,  the  moment  when 
Apotto  11  landed  on  the  Moon  in  1969. 
Nearly  everyone  on  the  planet  within 
range  of  a  television  was  watching. 
Imaigine  how  much  more  symbolic  it 
would  have  been  if  it  had  not  resulted 
from  a  lengthy  United  States-Soviet 
space  race,  but  rather  if  It  had  been 
the  crowning  accomplishment  of  a  col- 
laborative effort  involving  some  of  the 
best  scientific  and  engineering  minds 
in  the  world.  A  manned  trip  to  Mars 
could  be  just  such  an  effort. 

And  whUe  such  a  project,  in  aind  of 
itself,  could  never  eliminate  the  seri- 
ous and  difficult  politicaJ  tensions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  could  play  an  enor- 
mously vadiiable  role  in  helping  the  su- 
perpowers see  their  relationship  in 
new  terms.  It  could  do  this  by  helping 
demonstrate  the  unassailable,  yet  con- 
stamtly  ignored  fact,  that  the  super- 
powers have  no  choice  but  to  coexist 
on  spaceship  Eairth. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  announce  that  a  manned  mis- 
sion to  Biars  is  a  fimdamentad  priority 
for  our  space  program,  and  that  such  a 
mission  will  be  pursued  in  collabora- 
tion with  as  many  nations  as  are  inter- 
ested. The  formal  inauguration  of 
such  a  project  could  be  made  in  1992. 
which  has  been  designated  as  the 
international  space  year.  At  the  time 
of  launching  the  effort,  the  United 
States  could  initiate  work  on  a  Mars 
saunple  return  mission  to  be  matched 
with  a  companion  Soviet  effort.  By 
1992,  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  sent 
two  auldltional  spacecraif t  to  BCauv,  and 
the  United  States  will  have  launched 
its  Mars  Observer.  These  develop- 
ments would  provide  the  foimdation 
for  maurshallng  the  energies,  resources 
and  advanced  technologies  of  many 
nations  in  a  peaceful  enterprise  in 
space  of  am  unprecedented  scale.  The 
intematlonad  space  yeair  could  not  be 
celebrated  in  a  more  triiunphant 
manner. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  essentially  con- 
cludes my  discussion  todaiy.  What  I 
have  tried  to  do  is  identify  three  nxeaa 
of  spaux  activity  thait.  in  c<Hnbination. 
could  serve  as  an  alternative  to  attend- 
ing  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  our 
space  budget  on  develcq^ing  space- 
based  and  space-directed  weMKms.  The 
administration's  strategic  dcdFense  ini- 
tiative and  antisaitellite  wea^Mns  pro- 
grams are  Justified  in  terms  of  nation- 
al security,  but,  as  I  have  argued  here 
amd  elsewhere,  such  weapons,  once  de- 
ployed by  both  superpowers,  would 
simply  bring  new  inseciuities,  and  at  a 
cost  far  beyond  that  of  the  projects  I 
have  proposed.  What  I  have  outlined 
are  space  endeavors  that  seek  to  break 
from  the  antiquated  concepticms  that 
now  govern  our  security  planning. 
Those  outmoded  ways  of  thinking, 
characterfased  by  the  constamt  pursuit 
of  wea^wns  as  a  means  toward  enhanc- 
ing security,  could  well  turn  space  into 
yet  another  battleground  for  the 
United  States-Soviet  aums  nee.  We 
can  do  better  than  thait. 

Space  is  the  common  heritage  of  adl 
the  nations  of  the  world.  As  such,  it 
should  be  utilized  and  explored  in  a 
manner  that  adds  to  the  world's 
common  security.  As  John  Foster 
Dulles  once  said.  "As  we  reaich  beyond 
the  plamet,  we  should  move  as  truly 
united  nations."  Opportunities  -for 
doing  so  await  our  attention.  The  time 
to  focus  on  them  is  now. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
As  a  final  note,  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  partiaJ  bibli- 
ography on  reconnaissance  satellites 
and  the  NationaJ  Reconnaiissance 
Office.  Since  I  mentioned  that  the  ma- 
terial used  in  my  statement  was  aJI 
availaible  from  bookstores  and  librar- 
ies, I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  list 
the  titles  of  those  resources. 
Partial  Bibuogbapht  oh  Rbcoiiiiaissahci 
Satblutes  ars  Natiohal  Rbcoiihaissamcs 
Omci 

Adams,  John  et  eL  "Verification:  Peace- 
keeping by  Technical  Means."  IEEE  Spec- 
trum, June  1M6.  pp.  42-W. 
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Sydney,  Australia:  Hale  A  Iremonger.  1980. 
Bramford.  James.  The  Puzzle  Palace:  A 
Report  on  NSA,  America's  Most  Secret 
Agency.  Boston:  Houghton  BCUfin.  1982. 

Burrows,  WOllam.  Deep  Blaek:  Space  Espi- 
onage and  National  Security.  New  ToA: 
Random  House.  1986. 

Canan,  James.  War  in  Space.  New  York 
Haiper  4e  Row.  1982. 

Colby,  William  and  Peter  Porbath.  Honor- 
able Men:  My  Life  in  the  CIA.  New  York: 
Simon  St  Schuster.  1978. 

Freedman.  Lawrence.  U.S.  InteOigence 
and  the  Soviet  Strategic  Threat,  Princeton. 
NJ:  Princeton  Univeralty  Press.  1986. 

Lacquer,  Walter.  A  World  of  Secrets:  The 
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Basic  Books.  1985. 

Oelb.  LesUe.  "Keeping  an  Eye  on  Russia," 
Neu)  York  Times  Magazine,  November  29. 
1981.  p.  148. 
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PERSONAL  EZPLANAllON 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mobki- 
soh]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

\M.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Speai(- 
er,  I  was  unavoidably  absent  earlier  today 
wtien  the  House  considered  overridmo  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  2,  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation and  Uniform  Relocation  Act  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  In  favor  of 
passage  notwitfntartding  the  Presidant's  ob- 
jectiora. 


STEPS  TAKEN  TO  IMPLEMENT 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  REVIEW  BOARD 
CHAIRED  BY  FORMER  SENA- 
TOR JOHN  TOWER— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
100-58) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore  (Mr. 
ElKDBXicH)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  messaige  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
pvjers.  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servioes,  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  todaiy,  Tuesday,  March  31, 
1987.) 
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SDBlflaSIOK  OF  AN  AMEND- 
MINT  TO  THE  RUIXB  OF  THE 
OOMMITTEB  ON  BANKINO.  FI- 
NANCB  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
OF  THE  HOUSE  FOR  THE  lOOTH 
CONCHWB8 

<Mt.  ffr  GSRMAIN  aaked  and  was 
cmilHlan  to  extend  tala  re- 
i  at  this  point  in  the  Rac»BO  and 
to  Indude  eztnuMous  matter.) 

Mr.  ST  QERMAM.  i*.  Speatar.  purauvit  to 
luia  XI,_clM»a  ago.  »a  iuIm  of  fie  Oommit- 
taa  on  BanMtaQt  Rnanoa  and  IMian  Aflaira  for 
«w  10M)  Coiyaa  warn  piMad  in  the 
nECOWB  on  Fetouaiy  S,  1987.  The  foloiwinq  la 
an  amandnant  to  Stoae  naaK 


In  rule  15.  at  the  end  of  tbe  dewaiirtiai  of 
the  Subeonuntttae  on  Oomumer  Aff ain  and 
^Oolaace.  add  tht  following: 

Hm  Subeoaamtttee  aball  not  acbedule  a 
hearing  on  any  oaeunemorattve  medal  legto- 
laUon  iinliMi  tha  it^tetlrwi  is  otMHOoaored 
liy  at  leMt  ai8  ItaOban  of  the  Houw. 

In  eoBMterlnc  lagiilaHnn  aiitborlains  Om- 
gnarional  ■old  nedala.  the  Soiicominlttee 
aiiaB  apply  the  f oDowinc  standaida: 

(1)   Tlie   redpiflnt   Bball    be    a   natural 


(S)  The  ladplcnt  aliall  liate  performad  an 
adilevHnent  tliat  Ins  an  impact  on  Ameri- 
ean  history  and  eoltaie  that  Is  likely  to  be 
reeocniaed  as  a  major  adiievement  in  the 
redptontlB  Add  long  after  the  achievement: 

(S)  The  recipient  shaU  not  have  received  a 
medal  previooaly  for  the  same  or  substan- 
tially the  same  adiievement; 

(4)  The  recipient  shaU  be  living  or.  U  de- 
eeaaed.  shaD  have  been  deceased  for  not  less 
than  B  ycazs  and  not  more  than  25  years; 
and 

(5)  The  achlevrments  were  performed  in 
the  recipient's  field  of  endeavor,  and  repre- 
sent cither  a  lifetime  of  eonttnuous  superior 
acfaieveaacnts  or  a  sinde  achievemoit  so  sig- 
nificant that  the  recipient  is  recognised  and 
a«ylaimed  l>y  others  in  the  same  field,  as  evi- 
dence by  the  redirient  havinc  received  the 
highest  honms  in  the  field. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
aenoe  waa  granted  to: 

Mr.  Amnmao  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foixr),  throui^  April  30.  on  account 
ofillneaa. 

Mr.  DamsL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foixr).  for  the  balance  of  the  week. 
on  account  of  fllnc 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  addreaa  the  House,  following  the 
ledalattve  program  and  any  special 
<«tler8  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  f<dlowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
queat  of  Mr.  Oaixo)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarka  and  include  ex- 
traneoua  material:) 

Mr.    RoesBS.    for    60   minutes,    on 

Mr.  SxiTacireRaniBt.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCahouss.  for  60  minutes, 
today. 


Mr^  McCAHmjEBS.  for  60  minutes,  on 
Aprllll. 

Mri  MoCAHSLcaa,  for  60  mlnutea.  on 
AprOla. 

Mr.  Roth,  for  60  mlnutea,  on  April  1. 

Mr.  Roth,  for  60  mlnutea.  on  ApiU  2. 

Mr.  RoTH,  for  60  mlnutea.  today. 

Mr.  MoLDTAU.  for  60  mlnutea.  on 
AprUil. 

Mra.  Bkhtlxt.  for  60  mlnutea.  on 
ApriljT. 

BCra.  BniTUT.  for  30  minutes,  on 
Aprfl|2. 

BCr.;  Hastkbt.  for  5  mlnutea.  today. 

Bir.  MoLiHAU.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  J  Shaw,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(Toe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
queatj  of  Mr.  Erubkich)  to  revise  and 
extenjd  their  remarlcs  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.lPAiixiTA.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoHTCBS.  for  5  minute,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalcb.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ESFT,  for  15  minutes,  on  April  2. 

(The  following  Monben  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia)  to 
reviao  and  extend  their  remarlcs  and 
Inclu^  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  MoRsisoir  of  Connecticut,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 


HXTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  rdvise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gaixo)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.iCoinx. 

Mr.  GiLMAii  in  two  instances. 

Mr.iScHAxmt 

Mr.  DoBNAH  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances 

Mr.  ToTTHG  of  Alaska. 

Mr.GnroRiCH. 

Mr.iROGEBS. 

Mra.  Behtlxt. 

Mr.'HnirTKR. 

Mr.  Hehrt. 

Mr.  BROOimxLD. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Blaz. 

Mr.  Taukx. 

Mr.  Daub  in  three  instances. 

Mra,  MORKLLA. 
Mr.'HARSKH. 

Blr.  Graoisoh. 

Mr.CotntTXR. 

Mr.HoRTOH. 

Mr.  Drxikr  of  CTallfomia. 

Mr.  WOBTLBY. 

(Thfe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Erdreich)  and  to  include 
extralieous  matter) 

BCr.lDTSOH. 

Mr.  Taixoh. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  CoLEMAM  of  Texas  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  PxppxR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.,FLORio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.JMiLLBB  of  California. 

Ms.|Oakab. 

Mr.  Dardbh  in  two  instances. 
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iHS. 

of  New  Jeney. 
of  New  York. 


in  three  instances. 

T. 

in  three  Instances. 

in  two  Instances. 
:CH. 
TAdznr. 

DBU.uifs  in  two  instances. 
Ro«. 
RoPiRO  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  bROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
nowadjoiim. 

The  mction  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  56  minutes 
pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. A^ednesday.  April  1,  1987,  at  2 
pjn. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMXTNICAllONS. 
ETC. 

c^use  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 

were  taken  from 

table  and  referred  as  f ol- 


eoma lunlcaUons 
SpeaMer's 


Under 
Uve 
the 
lows: 

1041.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  the 
Navy's  determination  and  findings  on  a  pro- 
posed Oofemment-to-Oovemment  agree- 
ment with  I  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  for  product 
support  of  the  Pegasus  engine  installed  in 
the  AV-8  aeries  of  aircraft,  pursuant  to  10 
V&C.  231X0):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1042.  A  lattM*  from  the  Chairman.  O>imc0 
of  the  Disvlct  of  (Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  7-13,  "Citizens  Energy  Ad- 
visory CoQunittee  Extension  Amendment 
Temporary;  Act  of  1967,"  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code  section  l-233(cKl);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1043.  A  Idtter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  I^C.  Act  7-12,  "Inheritance  and 
Estate  Tax  Revision  Act  of  19M  Amended 
Temporary  Act  of  1987,"  pursuant  to  D.C. 
0>de  section  l-233(cXl);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

1044.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmlttlnB  notification  that  the  President 
intends  to  ^ercise  tiis  authority  under  sec- 
tion 50<Ka)]of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  In 
order  to  authorise  the  furnishing  of  $10  mil- 
lion in  emergency  military  assistance  to 
Chad,  pursuant  to  22  U.8.C.  3871;  to  the 
Ckmmiitteeion  Foreign  Affairs. 

1045.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, UjS.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  proposal  to  amuul  the  HUD/DEFT-2  ac- 
counting lecords  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552ii(o);  to  the  C<munittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Oi  terations. 

1046.  A  litter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Ezaminatic  ns,  Immigratlmi  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Servi<e,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
order  grani  Ing  defector  status  in  the  case  of 
Elisabeth  pruyant  Almog,  pursuant  to  8 


n.ac.  limtMMXiy.  to  the  committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1047.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  transmitOnc 
the  Board's  5M  annual  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  TVA  durtng  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1,  19M,  and  ending  September  30, 
19M.  puTBoant  to  16  U.&C.  8Slh(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 


104S.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
tranmittinc  the  1987  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Hospital 

1nmnmwtt>m  TtUSt  FUnd.  pUTSUaOt  tO  42 
UJaC.  40KCX2).  UMUbX2),  130St(bxa>  (H. 
Doc.  No.  100-56);  to  ttM  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1040.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Federal  Old-Ace  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance and  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Funds, 
transmitting  the  1967  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  and  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Funds,  pursuant 
to  42  U.ac.  401(cX2),  1396i(bX2>. 
139»UbX2)  (H.  Doc.  No.  100-55);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  l>e  printed. 

1050.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  au- 
thority to  accept  contributions  toward  ooop- 
eraUve  work  relating  to  the  National  Forest 
System;  Jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1051.  A  letter  from  the  Secretfry  of 
Labor.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  transmitdng 
the  12th  aimual  report  of  the  Pension  Bene- 
fit Guaranty  Corporation  covering  fiscal 
year  1986,  which  Includes  the  Corporation's 
financial  statemenU  as  of  September  30, 
1986,  pursuant  to  29  U.S.C.  1308:  Jointly,  to 
the  CTommlttees  on  Education  and  iMbor 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

1052.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Dqwrtment  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
act  of  May  27,  1955,  to  Increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  domestic  f  ireflghtlng  forces  and 
ensure  prompt  and  effective  control  of  wQd- 
fires  on  Federal  lands  by  permitting  the  use 
of  firefishting  forces  of  foreign  nations  and 
the  reimbursement  of  such  forces  for  costs 
incurred  In  fighting  wildfires  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purpose*; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Fareign  Af- 
fairs and  Government  Operations. 

1053.  A  letter  from  the  Director  (Office  of 
Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management). 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitttng  a  copy 
of  the  proposal  for  the  construction  of  a 
monitored  retriveable  storage  facility,  in- 
cluding an  evaluation  of  the  need  for  and 
feasibility  of  MRS  in  a  fully  Integrated 
system  for  the  disposal  of  high  level  radio- 
active waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  97-425,  secUon  230;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1054.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  trammitting  the  1907  annual 
repent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Fed- 
oal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  pursuant  to  42  UJ3.C.  401(cX3), 
139SKbX2),  lS95t(bX2)  (H.  Doc.  No.  10(K-57); 
Jotaitly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
M— »M  and  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 

PUBLIC     BILLS    AND     RBSOLU- 

"nONS 

Under  daoae  2  of  rule  XITT.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clei^  for  luinthig  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  aa  f  oUowk 

Mr.  BSIuaraON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resoluti(m  135.  Rsaolution  providing 
for  the  consideratloa  of  HJL  1330,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Land  and  Water  (Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  100-35).  Refored  to  the  House  Cal- 
eiidar. 


PUBLIC  BILUB  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  **ii,  public  lillls  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLAY: 
HJl.  1885.  A  Un  to  amend  section  2(11)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  aixl  Ijtbar. 

By  Mr.  DbFAZIO  itat  htanself,  Mr. 
AoaaMAB.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Talu».  Mr.  Bosoo,  Mr.  CAanxx, 
Mr.  AoCoiv,  Mr.  Axxim.  Mr.  Ouh- 
oaaaoB,  Mr.  W-naa,  Mr.  Johtz,  Ms. 
Slaoqhxb  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
WnxiAMS): 
HJl.  1866.  A  bill  to  make  avaflable  to  con- 
sumers certain  information  on  the  perform- 
ance records  of  air  carriers  operating  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transpertatkm. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
HH.  1867.  A  bill  to  create  criminal  penal- 
ties for  the  pranature  release  (v  use  for  pri- 
vate gain  of  sensitive  economic  indicatora 
generated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  promulgate  regulations  deemed 
necessary  to  protect  such  sensitive  inf  orma- 
ti<m  prior  to  public  release:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Energy 
andO>mmeree. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN: 
HJl.  1868.  A  bai  to  amend  the  CHayton 
Act  to  restore  the  Jurisdicticm  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act  relating  to  the 
merger  of  air  carriers;  to  the  C!ommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  >Ir.  LANTOS: 
HJl.  1869.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  granting 
of  diplmnatic  and  consular  privileges  and 
immunities  to  offices  of  the  Commission  of 
the  EurcH>ean  Communities  which  are  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
HH.  1870.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  chili  as  the  official  food  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CMl  Service. 
By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 
HA.  1871.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Assistance  and  BUI  of 
Ri^ts  Act  to  extend  the  programs  estab- 
lished in  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Ms.  DAKAR: 
HJt.  1872.  A  bffl  to  dumge  the  title  of  em- 
ployees itnslgnatr*  by  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
greas  for  police  duty,  to  make  the  rank 
structure  and  pay  for  such  employees  the 
same  as  the  rank  structure  and  pay  for  the 


Capitol  Polloe,  and  to  amend  the  Omnlbiis 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968 
to  make  such  enaployees  dlgfble  for  public 
safety  offlceis'  death  benefits;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  House  Administration 
and  the  JtuSdary. 
By  Mr.  ORTIZ: 
HJt  1873.  A  bm  to  amoid  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  reaerve  25  percent  oS  obliga- 
tions under  military  construction  contracts 
for  local  contraetcns;  to  the  Committee  on 

HJl.  1874.  A  bffl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  AdministratlTe  Serrtas  Act  of 
1949  to  reserve  25  percent  of  obligations 
under  cotain  Federal  cuusliuctlop  con- 
tracts for  local  oontracton;  to  the  Oonsnit- 
tee  oo  Ou»emment  Operatlooa. 
By  Mr.  PAMETTA: 
HJR.  1875.  A  bill  to  eatabUah  and  expand 
Federal  foreign  langiiaae  and  intematioBal 
education  programs  rtesignert  to  strengthen 
the  competitiveness  of  American  industry, 
and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Ooaomtttee 
on  Educatim  and  Labw. 

BJl.  1876.  A  bffl  to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  regarding 
Federal  activities  that  are  subject  to  the 
Federal  consistency  provisions  of  the  act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  hinMClf,  Mr. 
HoBTOB,  Mr.  OoBLBO.  Mr.  Sbbholm. 
Mr.  Doaxn,  snd  Mr.  Mnxn  of  Csli- 
fomia): 
HJL  1877.  A  bffl  to  improve  the  safety  of 
imported  meat  and  poultry  products  and 
raw  a^lctiltural  products  subject  to  pesti- 
cides: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ai^teul- 
ture  and  Bongy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KDXAIIXy 
HJt.  1878.  A  bai  to  amend  tiUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  procedures  for  the 
tanpositkxi  of  the  death  penalty,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  >Cr.  ROBINSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoxTHT,  and  Mr.  ComrBta) : 
HR.  1879.  A  bffl  to  amend  the  nUr  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  and  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  promote  fair  trade  based  on  a  fair 
wage;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   ROWLAND  of  Connecticut 
(for  himsdf,  Mr.  Woanxr  and  Mrs. 
SUTB  of  Nebraska): 
HJt.  1880.  A  bffl  to  amoid  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require 
States  to  establish  and  implement  programs 
designed  to  afford  greater  opportimitles  for 
AFDC  redpienU  to  adtleve  self-sufficiency 
through  employment;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  aikd  Education 

and  lAbor.  

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  (for  him- 
s^,  Mr.  SnwHOLK.  Mr.  Htdb,  Mr. 
DaWuR.  Mr.  EMsaaow,  Mr.  Coblb, 
Mr.  Sbxbi.  Mr.  Lftoauaanio,  Mr. 
CosoasT,  Mr.  Cbaio,  Mr.  Sboxwat. 
and  Mr.  HoaaABD): 
HJt.  1881.  A  bffl  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  "program  or  activity"  as  applied 
to   educational    Institutions   that   are   ex- 
tended Federal  financial  sssistsnrf,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jcrfntly.  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITB  of  New  Jerser 
HJt  1883.  A  bffl  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans'Aff  airs. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself,  Mr.  Acx- 
BtKAii.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Ricuwnaow. 
Mr.  WoaxuT.  Mr.  Suira,  Mr.  Laoo- 
MABSiwo,  Mr.  IMBMMM  of  FlorMa.  Ms. 
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of  Itaw  Totk.  Ut.  T« 

llr.  Turteun.   Mr. 

I  of  MMr  Tock.  Mr.  Buaoi.  Mr. 

)t».  Kuimu  Hn.  VvcuKiftca, 

of  Ooonik,  Mr.  RnuLOO, 

Mr.  Ty>ina.  Mr.  Sbaw.  Mr.  Rotbu, 

Mr.  Muonni.  and  Mn.  BoooB): 

HJR.  Un.  A  bID  to  iBMld  ttOo  ZIX  of 

ttM  aoalil  aecutty  Aet  to  require  States  to 

pravMe  for  BoSotemaaat  of  tlie  rlcfati  of  pa- 

tn  looB-tefiB  eere  ficnitlei.  and  for 

to    tbe    Committee    on 


htanwlf.   Mr. 
Kn,  and  Mr. 


JMI 


Br  Mr.   STUMP   <for 
UBttu,  Mr.  Koui.  Mr. 
Raoaai): 
HJt.  ISM.  A  WU  to  prmrtde  for  the  eatab- 
Hrtimwit  ot  a  mUlonal  ocmetcry  In  Marieopa 
Ooonlv.  AZ;  to  the  Oimmtttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAUZDf  (for  hlmadf.  Mr. 
Roa^  Mr.  Onaa.  Mr.  StsiKBAim, 
Mr.  Wrtiinwa.  Mr.  CtuntMM.  Mr. 
SKim  of  New  Hampahire.  Mr.  tbom- 
nnoii.  Mr.  Snurr,  Mr.  Skmjoh.  Mc- 
Mr.  PBmr.  Mr.  J<nns  of 
Mr.  '^ir-rm.  Mr.  Ackb- 
Mr.  Swift.  MT.  PoKnn.  Mr. 
Lnm  of  Oeorcia.  Mr.  MoTOomntT. 
Mr.  Taluw.  Mr.  Shakp.  Mr.  Wzl- 
Lum,  Mr.  *'"'-■■■■  uMim  Kr. 
Ct^SKa.  Mr.  ScHuaiiv  Mr.  Oxnn»a- 
aoM,  Mr.  RBnT.  Mr.  Wisi.  Mr. 
Dads.  BCr.  Ruuu,  Mr.  Roona.  Mr. 
Kiuo.  Mr.  TmmMM  of  California, 
and  Ifr.  Boooo): 

ins.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Oammunt- 
I  Act  ot  ISM  to  provide  for  fair  mar- 
ketlnc  pnctloea  for  certain  encrypted  satel- 
lite eomonmicatiafis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bill  ny  »"'*  fVmMiyi'iiy 

By  Mr.  TRAFICAMT: 
HJt  1S8S.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  improve  safety  on  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Hiiliways  by  transferrtnc  rearward,  to 
other  internal  axle  sroaps.  a  part  of  the 
load  weicht  canted  on  the  steertng  axle  of  a 
three  axle  tniek-tractor  and  triaxle  semi- 
trailer; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worics 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska: 

HJL  ISSV.  A  MO  to  promote  and  improve 

the  carrytaic  out  of  reaear^  retarding  the 

commerdal  fisherlea  of  the  United  States: 

to  the  Committee  <m  Morcbant  Marine  and 


m  LUQO  (ftar  himself.  Mr. 

Mr.  Bus,  Mr.  F(»xt,  Mr. 

,  Mr.  QvBAior,  Mr.  Micbb, 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  CBmnr.  Mr.  VAaoia 
Jmt,  Mr.  Kbip.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  L&- 
oosMssnwt.  Mr.  Howass,  Mr.  FOas 
of  MIchlnn.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Amnt- 
sow.  Mr.  BBnosT.  Mr.  Bbbmait.  >Cr. 
Bsnxx.  Mr.  Bulbt.  Mr.  Bosblbt. 
Mr.  Boijura.  Mr.  Boan  of  Tennes- 
Mr.  Boaioa  of  Mtehiian.  Mn. 

Mr.  BaowM  of  California.  Mr. 
BvsxAKAirrK.  Mra.  Btkom.  Mr.  Cabb. 
Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Coibiam  of  Texas. 
Mtl  Couhts.  Mr.  Ccnrms.  Mr. 
CaoGXBT.  Mr.  Omxims,  Mr. 
DtWoB.  Mr.  Dtcxs,  Mr.  DnoH,  Un 
DOBMAM  of  California.  Mr.  Dowrzt 
of  New  Tofk.  Mr.  Dwm  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Otkallt.  Mr.  Draoii. 
Mr.  PAmqtOT.  Mr.  Pado.  Mr.  Piaa. 
Mr.  PoajnxA.  Mr.  Pobd  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  nuun.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr. 
Obat  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Toas.  Mr.  Hamiliob, 
Mr.  HAWKiBa,  Mr.  Hama.  Mr. 
BoKzom,  Mr.  Huohxs.  Mr.  Jacobs. 


By  Mr. 

Sdmia. 


I  Mr.  jBProaBS.  Mr.  KAsrsmsaiBt.  Mr. 

[  Kilbcb.  Mr.  KoLiBt.  Mr.  Lblams.  Mr. 

'  Lbtob  of  California.  Mr.  Liwu  of 
norlda.  Mr.  Voould  B.  Lmmm.  Mr. 
McDabs^  Mr.  McHuoM.  Mr.  Makr- 

I  m.  Mr.  MimtA.  Mr.  MoMowaw.  Mr. 

'  MonooiiBBT.  Mr.  Moodt,  Mr.  Moa- 
Bisoa  of  Oonnecticnt.  Mr.  M»f^ 
Mr.  MuBPRT.  Mr.  Mtbs  of  Indlaoa, 
Mr.  Natcrb.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Oan- 
STAX.  Mr.  Owxm  of  New  Yatk,  Mr. 

.PAinRA.  Mr.  PBPnBi.  Mr.  PiBxim. 

{Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Hunm^  Mr.  Rich- 

\  ABsaoo.  Mr.  Rosa.  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Savao.  Mr.  Scbzdbb.  Mrs. 

I  B<'Ha«.iawB.  Mr.  Sikobski.  Mr.  Skbl- 

I  TOR.  Mr.  Dbhrt  Smith.  Mr.  Skrh  of 

ilowa.   Mr.   Robbst  F.   Smith.   Mr. 

jSTOKBa.  Mr.  Sibaitoii.  Mr.  Tauxx. 

'Mr.  Towira.  Mr.  Toaaxs.  Mr.  Tbax- 

LXB.  Mr.  Valkhtihk.  Mr.  Vxrto,  Mr. 

ViscLoaKT.      Mr.      WALOXBr.      Mr. 

Waxmah.  Mr.  Wxiss.  Mr.  Williams, 

iMr.     WiLSOR,     Mr.     Wolfb.     Mr. 

Taixor.  Mr.  Baktoh  of  Texas,  Mrs. 

iBxRTLXT,  and  Mr.  Liorttoot): 
B.J.  Res.  217.  Joint  reaolution  proposlnc 
an  anynrtment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment <k  eletctors  of  Presidait  and  Vice  Presi- 
dmt  Iv  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States.  American  Samoa.  Ouam.  and  the 
Commtewealth  of  the  Northern  »*«rt«o«  ig. 
lands;Jo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Bfr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Savaox.  Mr.  Hatxs  of  Illinois,  and 

Mrs.  COLLIRS): 
HJ.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  entitled: 
"Self-Determination  for  Puerto  Rico";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tninii^r  Af- 
fairs. 

%  Mr.  DTMALLY: 
H.J.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1987  af  "National  Year  of  Shelter  for  the 
Homeless":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  cm  Service. 

%  Mr.  UPINSKl  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Arkxtrzio.  Mr.  Bxbmar,  Mr.  Biaooi, 

Mr.    Bilbbat,    Mr.    Borksi.    Mrs. 

Boxxx,   Mr.   Bbxrrar,   Mr.   Bttsta- 

martx,  Mr.  Coklho,  Mr.  Cortx,  Mr. 

jCX>Rnxs.  Mr.  Chockxtt.  Mr.  Darrx- 

!mxtxb.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  DkPazio,  Mr. 

DB  LA  Gabza,  Mr.  DX  Luoo,  Mr.  Dio- 

OuARDi,  Mr.  Dorrar  of  California. 

.Mr.  OwTXK  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dtm- 

ALLT,   Mr.   EsFT,   Mr.   Fasckll,   Mr. 

iFazio,  Mr.   Fish.  Mr.   Fbark,   Mr. 

[Fbost,  Mr.  FusTBB.  Mr.  Gaxcia,  Mr. 

OoRZALB.  Mr.  Gbay  of  minois,  Mr. 

Hayxs  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hxbtxl,  Mr. 

HORTOR,  Mr.  HowAXs.  Mr.  Hoghxs. 

Mr.  KOLTXR,  Mr.  Kostmatxb.  Mr.  La- 

jooMABsiRO,  Mr.  I^vn  of  Bfichigan, 

jMr.   LuROBXR,   ICr.    McObath.   Mr. 

McMillbr      Of      Maryland,      Mr. 

Martor,  Mr.  Mabtirxe,  Mr.  **»»»■» 

Mr.  MuBFHT,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Owxrs 

Of  New  York,  Mr.  Pashatar,  Mrs. 

Pattxbsor,  Mr.  Rargxl,  Mr.  RiCB- 

IaBOSOR.    Mr.    RlRALDO,    Mr.    RODIRO, 

Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Savaox,  Bfr. 

ScHUMB.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 

SuRiA.  Mr.  TiMUUCBLLi.  Mr.  Towrs, 

Mr.     VxHTO,     Mr.     Walgbxr.     Mr. 

Waxmar,  Mr.  Wxiss,  Mr.  Wolp,  and 

Mr.  Woxtlbt): 

HJ.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  to »«— ig"^** 

Octobv  28,  1987,  as  "National  Immigrants 

Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

CtvU  Service. 

Sy  Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  ()on.  Res.  92.  C>>ncurrent  resolution 
setting:  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
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the  U.S.  Cfovemment  for  the  fiscal  years 


and  1900;  to  the  Committee  on 


19SS,  ises, 

the  Budget] 

H.  Con.  Rea.  9S.  Concurrent  reatdutlon 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  VA.  Covernment  for  the  fiscal  years 
1988.  1989.  and  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget 


Under 

17.  The 
of  the 
proposed 
the  Commit 


AD] 


MEMORIALS 
uat  4  of  rule  *«", 

presented  a  memorial 
of  Montana,  relative  to  a 
t  to  tbe  C^onstitution;  to 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  (iause  4  of  rule  xxii,  spon- 
sors were  kdded  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  22:  Mr.  Atkihs.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Mri  Riraldo. 

H Jt.  25:  Mr.  Hochbbuxckrxb  and  Ms. 
SLAUOBTxa  ff  New  Yorlt. 

HJl.  38:  Mr.  Anmra. 

HJl.  39:  Mr.  Staxk. 

HJl.  52:  Mr.  Batxs,  Mr.  Valkrtirx.  BCr. 
IcviRx  of  JOUifomia,  Mr.  Hdohxs.  Mrs. 
liMm,  Mr.  jBwiRiMLL.  and  Mr.  Bustamartx. 

HJl.  59:  Mr.  Jbtobim. 

HJl.  74:  Blr.  Gxkas. 

HJl.  117:  \Sx.  BuxTOR  of  Indiana. 

HJl.  130:  Mr.  Moaklkt.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Col<H«do,  Mr.  Hatxs  of  Illinois,  Mr.  HtrcHxs, 
Mr.  SiXRHOpt.  and  Mr.  Nixlsor  of  Utah. 

HJt  157:  Mr.  CoRix,  Mr.  Laoomabsiro, 
Mr.  SOLAX&  ICr.  Lkrmar  of  Florida.  Bfr. 
Saztor,  tit.  HoRTOR,  Mr.  McGxATH.  Mr. 
Hatu  of  nilnois.  Mr.  PasTxx.  Mrs.  Johrsor 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Craig,  Ms.  Kaftux,  Mr.  Darrxmxtkr.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Huckabt,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  KosTittYXB.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Sgrxukb. 
Mr.  DX  LA  Gakza.  Mr.  LaFalck,  Mr.  F^ost. 
Mr.  Yatboic  Ifr.  Livirqstor,  Mr.  Maxtirxe, 
Mr.  PoKTXBi  Mr.  Owxrs  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr  J  Wxiss.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Hoghis. 
Mr.  DoxGAi^  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Madigar, 
Mr.  BanmiUi.  Mr.  Lartos.  and  Mr.  Babraxo. 

HJl.  188:  Mr.  Mxazxk. 

HJl.  245:  Mr.  Gokoor,  Mr.  Pxrrt,  Mr. 
PiCKLX.  Mr.JRAVXRXL.  Mr.  Riraldo.  and  Mr. 

HJ^  275:  Mr.  Waxmar. 

HJl.  313:  Mr.  Jxnoxos  and  Mr.  Atxirs. 

HJl.  372:  Mra.  Bxrtut  and  Mr.  Hxbokr. 

HJl.  379:  \tti.  DxWiRx  and  Mrs.  Jobrsor 
of  Connectieut. 

HJl.  432:  Mr.  Bxfxtor  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Htdk.  Bfr.  j  SoLAKZ.  Mr.  Wxiss,  and  Mr. 
ashington. 

McCOLLUM. 

MacKat,  Mr.  I^wis  of  Cali- 
OGHXa.  Mr.  McKiRRKT,  and  Mr. 


LOWRTOf 

HJl.  489; 

HJl.  514: 

f omia.  Mr. 

McCOLLXIM. 

HJl.  537: 
Mr.M( 

HJl.  575: 


Mrs.  Boxxr.  Mr.  Caroir,  and 

>R  of  Washington. 
Babwabd. 
HJl.  578:  Mr.  RoxnmoR. 
HJl.    592;    Mr.    Hatu    of    Illinois,    Mr. 

YaTXOR.  Mil  VOLKMXR,  Mr.  KOSTMATKR.  Mr. 

Maxtor,  M)  .  Wisx  and  Mr.  Tallor. 

HJl.  759:  Mr.  Wtdkr.  Mr.  Couxixx.  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  1  iUxxr,  and  Mr.  Harbxr. 

HJl.  788:  Ifr.  McKiRRXT. 

HJl.  788:  Ifr.  Chardlb. 

HJl.  791:  ICr.McGBAiH. 

HJl.  799:  Ir.  RoBMB  and  Mr.  UsALL. 

HJl.  900:  Mr.  Richabdsor  snd  Mr.  Owxrs 
of  Utah. 


HJl.  910:  Mr.  Mirxia.  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr. 
Johrsor  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Strax.  Mr. 
p#Tif»»i«,  Mr.  BoRiOB  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Max- 
TiRxx.  Mr.  PXASX,  Mr.  CLonax.  Mr.  Srcrnxs. 
Mr.  Yatbs.  ICr.  Wxiss,  Mr.  Koltb.  Mr. 
MoCuBDT.  and  Mr.  Mubfht. 

HJt  911:  Mr.  Ravbrxl,  Mr.  McKirrxt, 
Mr.  STALLDMia,  and  Ifr.  Jaoobb. 

HJl.  934:  Mr.  Ftear.  Mr.  Edwabos  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Sxxrholm. 

HJl.  980:  Mr.  CLnraxa. 

HJl.  988:  Mr.  Kocimatxb. 

HJl.  1008:  Mr.  Mobbisor  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  ToBBicxLLi.  Mr.  Strax.  Mr.  YouRO  of 
Florida.  Mr.  jAooaa.  Mr.  Buxior  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Wtrbr.  Mr.  Guckmar,  and  Mr.  Solaxz. 

HJl.  lOM:  Mr.  Maxtirb. 

HJl.  1025:  Mr.  Grxxr.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Huohxs,  and  Mr.  Shumwat. 

HJl.  1026:  Mr.  Suria  and  Mr.  NntooR  of 
Utah. 

HJl.  1041:  Mr.  Hobtor,  Mr.  Swirdali,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Rox,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia. 

HJl.  1049:  Mr.  Obhardt  and  Mr.  Durcar. 

HJl.  1050:  ICr.  Sixoxaxi  and  Mr.  Kolixx. 

HJl.  1084:  Mr.  Gkat  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Dwtxx  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Gaxcia.  Mr. 
EsFT.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Edwakos  of  California, 
and  Mr.  FkiOHAR. 

HJl.  1085:  Mr.  Grat  of  Illinois. 

HJl.  1072:  Mr.  Darixl,  Mr.  Wortlxt,  Mr. 
AxMXT,  and  Mr.  Htss. 

HJl.  1148:  Mr.  Doxrar  of  California.  Mr. 
Pxixi.  Mr.  Rox.  Mr.  Lxwis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
RxGULA.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Anoxs.  Mr.  Ebft, 
Mr.  CuRGxa.  Mr.  Mfumx.  Mr.  ^dohar,  Mr. 
McMiLLXR  of  Mar^and.  Mr.  I^vir  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Owxrs  of  New  York.  Mr.  Paxxis, 
Bfrs.  iJiOTD,  Mr.  Lifirski,  Mr.  Hxfrxb.  Mr. 
Dwtxb  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Evars,  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Babraro,  Mrs.  Bxrtlxt,  Bfr.  Boockxr. 
and  Mr.  Garcia. 

HJl.  1154:  Mr.  Asfir,  Mr.  Bxxrrar,  Mr. 
Caxoir,  Mr.  Chafmar,  Mr.  Colxmar  of 
Texas.  Mr.  CtoTRX.  Mr.  DnxxiR,  Mr.  Gxjdkr- 
soR.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hughxs.  Mr.  Li- 
FiRSKi.  Mr.  Obxt,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Skxb, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampahire.  Mr.  Stxattor,  and  Mr.  Toxxi- 

CXLIX 

HJl.  1180:  Mr.  Atkins,  Miss  Schrxidkx. 
Mr.  Martirxz.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Rargxl, 
Mr.  WoLFX,  Mr.  Mfumx,  and  Mr.  Howakd. 

HJl.  1202:  Mr.  Grardt,  Mr.  RosxxTS,  and 
Mr.  Tauxx. 

HJl.  1203:  Mr.  Fxighar,  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr. 
ViscLoaxT,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  HoTxa.  Mr. 
Pxrrt.  Mr.  Owxrs  of  Utah,  Mr.  Mollohar, 
and  Mr.  Wolfb. 

HJl.  1211:  Mr.  Maxtirb.  Mr.  Sawyxr.  Mr. 
McQbaih.  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

HJl.  1313:  Mr.  Mabtirxz,  Bfr.  Mavxoulb. 
Mr.  Bilbbat.  Mr.  Curgkx.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Wxiss.  and  Mr.  DsWirx. 

HJl.  1314:  Ux.  AuCoiR  Mr.  Caxfxb.  Mr. 
Clabkx,  Mr.  Dicxs,  Mr.  Gxiskhsor,  Mr. 
I^ACB  of  Iowa.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
McC^LOSKXY,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Panxtta,  Mr. 
Rxgula.  Mr.  Sabo.  Ms.  Slauchtxx  of  New 
York.  Ms.  Srowx.  Mr.  Udall.  and  Mr.  Wn^ 


HJt  1259:  Mr.  Larcastb.  Mr.  BuxxT,  Mr. 
IBxnaxirH.  Mr.  Jortx.  Mr.  Abchb^  Mr. 
SntATTOR,  Mr.  Faurtrot,  Mr.  Whrbh,  Mr. 
Baxtor  of  Texas.  Mr.  Oxkas,  Mr.  Valbr- 
TiRX.  Mr.  DkLay.  Mrs.  Bxrtlxt,  Mr. 
Durcar.  and  Mr.  Scbumrx. 

HJl.  1290:  Mr.  Batbmar.  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr. 
BoBXKi.  Mrs.  Boxxa.  Mr.  Caxoir.  Mr. 
CLnraxa.  Mr.  Dtsor.  Mr.  Kbpt.  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Gaxcia.  Mr.  Hxfrsx.  Mr. 
HBnxL,  Mr.  HocBBaxFxcKRB,  Mr.  Huxxaxb, 
Mr.  HuGKxa,  BCs.  Kaftux.  Mr.  Larcabxb^ 
Mr.  I^wis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  LiPuiaxi.  Mr. 
McKiRRKT,  Mr.  Maxtor.  Mr.  Mavboulbb. 
Mr.  Mx>BX.  Mr.  Oxnx.  Mr.  Piuaxii.  Mr. 
QuiLLXR.  Mr.  Rox,  Mr.  Tallom,  Mr.  Vxrto, 
Mr.  WnuAMa,  and  Mr.  Wiax. 

HJl.  1397:  Mr.  Hoxtor. 

HJl.  1412:  Mr.  Po(HJXTTA  and  Mr.  Robir- 

SOR. 

HJl.  1432:  Mr.  FomjXTTA.  Mr.  Lifirski. 
Mr.  Rox.  Mr.  Bbilxrsor.  >fr.  Acxbbmar.  Mr. 
Yatxor,  Mr.  Bubtamartk,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Ftorlda.  Mr.  Kocimatb.  Mr.  Kirrixa,  Mr. 
Huohxs.  Mr.  Ravxrxl,  Mr.  Owxrs  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Floxio,  Mr.  Hoxtor.  Mr.  DxPa- 
zio,  Mr.  M»A«»»  Mr.  Xxra  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  Arrurxio. 

HJl.  1438:  Mr.  McEwb.  BCr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  BCr.  Sikorski.  BCr.  BCcDadb,  BCr. 
Hatb  of  Illinois.  Ux.  Camfbxll,  BCr.  BCaxtih 
of  New  York.  BCr.  Dyson,  BCr.  RosmsoR, 
and  BCr.  ScHUXTTX. 

HJl.  1443:  BCr.  BxnxRSOR,  BCr.  DxFazio, 
BCr.  Uftoh,  Mr.  Fbark.  and  BCr.  Sikobski. 

HJl.  1479:  BCr.  BCavxoulxs.  BCs.  Kaptur. 
BCr.  Suria,  and  BCr.  Anoxa. 

HJt  1483:  BCr.  Gabcia.  BCr.  Pxfpxr.  and 
BCr.  Williams. 

HJl.  1517:  BCr.  Surdqist,  ICr.  Gbay  of  Illi- 
nois, BCr.  Suria,  BCr.  Laoomaxsiro,  BCr.  Lun- 
grxn,  BCr.  CxAiG,  BCr.  Holloway,  and  BCr. 
Ixwis  of  Georgia. 

HJl.  1545:  BCr.  Hayb  of  Illinois. 

HJl.  1548:  BCr.  Thomas  of  Califoinla. 

HJl.  1580:  BCr.  Rargxl.  BCr.  Boxhlbt.  BCr. 
Staxk.  BCr.  ToBxxa,  BCr.  Lxwis  of  Georgia, 
BCr.  Durcar,  BCr.  Wilsoh.  BCr.  Rox.  and  BCr. 

LAOOMAXSDia 

HJl.  1581:  BCr.  Evars.  BCr.  Wolfx,  BCr.  Dx- 
Fazio, BCr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  BCr.  Bxbmar,  BCr. 
FXARK.  BCr.  Clay,  BCr.  Dxllums.  BCr.  Fazio. 
BCr.  OsxKSTAK,  BCr.  Owxrs  of  New  York.  BCr. 
Kastxrmxixr,  BCr.  Edwards  of  California, 
BCrs.  Kxrrxlly,  BCr.  Pkfpxx.  BCr.  Ijomku,  BCr. 
Parxtta.  BCr.  ToxRxs,  BCr.  Wxiss,  BCrs. 
Boxxx.  BCr.  Alxxarxbb.  BCr.  BChxb  of  Cali- 
fornia. BCr.  HuxBABD,  BCr.  Hatb  of  Illinois, 
and  BCr.  Atxirs. 

HJl.  1585:  BCr.  Eowaxbs  of  California.  BCr. 
Owxrs  of  New  York.  BCr.  Staxk.  BCr.  Pxrrt, 
BCr.  DkFazio,  BCr.  Jacobs,  BCr.  Schxuxb,  BCr. 
Glickmar,  BCr.  BxowN  of  California,  BCr. 
BCORRISON  of  Connecticut,  BCr.  Panxtta.  BCr. 
BCiRXiA.  BCr.  Syrax,  BCr.  Batxs.  and  BCr. 
Korrtu. 

HJl.  18M:  BCr.  Dxxxick. 

H.R.  1639:  BCr.  Williams. 

HJl.  1641:  BCr.  Jacobs.  BCr.  CHtxac,  and  BCr. 
BCatsui. 

HJl.  1701:  BCr.  Fbark  and  BCr.  Kastb- 


HJl.  1228:  BCr.  Gallo,  BCr.  Nichols.  BCr. 
Wxxxx.  BCrs.  Roukkma,  BCiss  Schrxhikx.  BCr. 
SiARSXLARD,  BCr.  Spxrcx,  BCr.  CK»oor.  BCr. 
PXRRY.  BCr.  I^HMAR  Of  California.  BCr. 
COBBO,  BCr.  Dbbxick,  BCr.  Packard,  BCr. 
YouRO  of  Florida,  BCr.  Jxrxirs.  BCr.  Durcar. 
BCr.  BiLixAKia.  BCr.  Bboomfixld,  BCr.  BCad- 
iGAR.  ICr.  TXAFiCART.  BCr.  Sikorski.  BCr. 
SURDMUIST.  and  BCr.  BCazzoli. 

HH.  1340:  BCr.  Craig,  BCrs.  Bxrtlxt,  and 
BCr.  Shumwat. 

HJl.  1245:  BCr.  Solomor  and  BCis.  Vucaro- 

VICB. 


HJl.  1722:  BCr.  Slaughtb  of  Virginia  and 
BCr.  WiLBOR. 

HJl.  1723:  BCr.  Slaughtb  of  Virginia  and 
BCr.  Wilson. 

HJl.  1729:  BCr.  Wolf,  BCr.  Baoham.  BCr. 
Davis  of  Michigan.  BCr.  Ixxlaro.  BCr.  Biu- 
XAXis.  BCr.  CXARX.  BCr.  Loit.  BCr.  Borior  of 
BClchigan.  and  BCr.  RoGsas. 

HJl.  1732:  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida.  BCrs. 
lAJon,  BCr.  HxRXY,  BCr.  Hugbxs,  BCs. 
Kaftux,  and  BCr. 

HJl.  1742:  BCr.  Hi 


HJl.  1752:  BCr.  Chappxll,  BCr.  Oilmar.  BCr. 
Shaw,  and  BCr.  Faurixot. 

HJl.  1778:  BCr.  Oohtb,  BCr.  Arrai»«w  and 
BCr.  Solomor. 

HJl.  1788:  BCr.  BCnxB  of  Califonila.  BCr. 
WnxiAMB.  BCr.  Rtkobsxt.  BCr.  Lowxr  of 
Waahington,  BCr.  nuRX.  BCr.  Bdwaxbs  of 
Califotnia,  BCr.  Owbrb  of  New  Yoik.  ICr. 
Staxk.  BCr.  Pxrrt.  BCr.  DkFAzio.  BCr.  Jaoorb. 
BCr.  ScHxuxx.  BCr.  Glicxmar.  BCr.  Browr  of 
California.  BCr.  MoBBmow  of  Conneetlcut. 
BCr.  BCiRXTA.  BCr.  Strax.  BCr.  Batkb.  and  BCr. 

KORRYU. 

HJl.  1829:  BCr.  Bxxxutb.  BCr.  Gbay  of  Illi- 
nois, and  BCr.  Dxbbicx. 

HJl.  1830:  BCr.  Bxaxurxa.  BCr.  Gbay  of  Illi- 
nois, and  BCr.  Dbbbick. 

HJl.  1845:  BCr.  Chxrxy  and  BCr.  Imwu  of 
Georgia. 

HJ.  Res.  48:  BCr.  OxxAa,  BCix.  Roukbia. 
BCr.  LiaRTPOOT.  BCia.  Vucarovkb.  BCr. 
Kasich.  BCr.  FlsH.  BCr.  Rnwa.  BCr.  SBRbbh 
BBXRRXX.  BCr.  Whittaxxx.  BCr.  SwaaHxi.  BCr. 
Ktl.    BCrs.    BCaxtb   of   Illinois,    and   BCr. 

SCHAXFXX. 

HJ.    Res.    51:    BCrs.    Boxb    and    ICr. 

BCoGXATH. 

H.J.  Res.  62:  BCr.  Buxnm  of  Indiana, 

HJ.  Res.  67:  BCr.  Acxbmar.  BCr.  Bxvm, 
BCr.  BxTART.  BCr.  DARHBiXTxa,  BCr.  Dbl- 
LUMS,  BCr.  DxWiRX.  BCr.  Fur,  BCr.  FRost. 
BCr.  Hoxtor,  BCr.  Huoxxs.  BCr.  Irh<»x.  BCrs. 
Johrsor  of  Connecticut,  BCr.  Korryu.  BCr. 
LowBY  of  California.  BCr.  BCOlb  of  Wash- 
ington, BCr.  PXFPB^  BCr.  Rxoula.  BCr.  Shaw. 
BCr.  Sixoxsxi.  and  ICr.  Vouool 

HJ.  Res.  90:  BCr.  Spxatt,  BCr.  Howaxs.  BCr. 
DioOuAXDi.  BCr.  Bbvill.  and  ICr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia. 

VL3.  Res.  100:  BCr.  Tobxicbli,  BCr.  Docox, 
BCrs.  Bxrtlxt,  BCr.  Hall  of  Texas,  BCr. 
Bonb  of  Tennessee.  BCr.  C^ouxtxr.  BCr.  Blaz. 
BCr.  HucHxs.  and  BCr.  Wolpb. 

HJ.  Res.  108:  BCr.  Garcia.  BCr.  Schabib. 
BCr.  Gibbons.  BCr.  Badham.  BCr.  BCoQbath. 
BCr.  Darixl.  BCr.  Mxnixx,  BCr.  Sixrhoui.  BCr. 
Camfkxll.  BCr.  Robbt  F.  Smith.  BCr. 
Caxfxk.  BCr.  dk  Luoo,  BCr.  Coumar  of  Texas, 
BCr.  KXMP,  BCr.  Colxmar  of  BCissouri  BCr. 
Saxtor,  BCr.  BuRRiRu,  BCr.  Tauxx.  BCr. 
Owxrs  of  Utah.  BCr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  BCr. 
lorr,  BCr.  Cxocxxit,  BCr.  Boxxxi.  BCr.  Sxaxx, 
BCr.  FLakx,  BCr.  Stalldmb,  BCr.  Bboomfibls, 
BCr.  Blaz.  BCr.  BCcCollum.  BCr.  Obat  of 
Pennsylvania.  BCr.  Borb  of  Tennessee.  BCr. 
WxBxx.  BCr.  Shumwat.  BCr.  BCaxxxy.  BCr. 
BCiCA.  BCr.  FoGLixTTA.  BCr.  Dysor.  BCr.  Hoch- 
BxuxuxRXB.  BCr.  Habbts,  BCr.  Cobho,  BCr. 
Mollohar,  BCr.  WniTTAXia.  BCr.  Rowlars  of 
Connecticut,  BCr.  Ixwn  of  Georgia.  BCr. 
Richakdsor,  BCrs.  Vucarovich.  BCr.  Hilbx. 
BCr.  Batxs,  BCrs.  Mokxlla,  BCr.  BCirxta.  BCix. 
of    Kansas,    snd    BCr. 


HJ.  Res.  118:  BCr.  Walorb,  BCr. 
BCr.  Natcbxx.  BCr.  Jorb  of  North  Carolina. 
BCr.  siw«it.T«w,  BCr.  Ballsroxx.  BCr.  Huxxaxb, 
BCr.  PxxxiRS.  BCr.  NXAL,  BCr.  BCasxolx.  BCr. 
EKtrcar,  BCr.  GXARBY.  BCr.  Dioorsor,  BCr. 
Dymally,  BCr.  Raxraxp,  BCr.  Skxltor.  and 
BCr.  Hopxixs. 

HJ.  Res.  128:  BCr.  Charblbl 

HJ.  Rea.  132:  BCrs.  CoLLom.  BCr.  Wxtaa. 
BCr.  Srusoa.  BCr.  Coryxxb.  ICr.  Quaxiri.  BCr. 
ScHxuxx,  and  BCr.  Bbowr  of  Colorado. 

HJ.  Res.  134:  BCr.  DBLunn.  BCr.  Dowdy  of 
BCississlppi.  BCr.  0>XLHO,  BCr.  Dorrblly,  BCr. 
HuRTXB.  BCr.  Habrib,  BCr.  Hail  of  Texas.  BCr. 
Baixmar,  BCr.  BCcBwxr.  Ms.  Kaptox.  BCr. 
MoCollum,  BCr.  Camfbbj,  and  BCr.  Hall  of 
Ohio. 

HJ.  Res.  138:  BCr.  FiXLoa.  BCr.  MtXHuaa. 
BCr.  Waxmar.  BCr.  Suria.  BCr.  Pbtxx.  BCr. 
(Cxocxxit.    BCr.    Rarob.    BCr.    Fiax.    BCr. 
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Donua   of   OilUoRila.   Mr.  Wouv.   Ifr. 
Mr.   OwoB   of   UUh.    and    Mr. 


HJ.  Km.  IM:  Mr.  Out  of  nUnoia.  Mr. 
Wov.  Mr.  DwTiB  of  New  Jeraey.  Mr. 
Qua*,  Mr.  brr.  Mr.  Vum,  Mr.  Huohb, 
aadMr.nmus. 

BJ.  Rca.  14S:  Mr.  ir««*—.  Mr.  Pvtbu 
Mt.  rOB.  Mra.  BozB.  Mr.  OoAxa.  Mr.  Otrut- 
m.  Mr.  HowAiB^  Mr.  Fano.  Ma.  (Xuua.  Mr. 
I«ns  of  noMk.  Mr.  8uw.  Mr.  Hudna. 
and  Mr.  Lumbbi. 

HJ.  Raa.  1S5:  Mr.  Hugna.  Mr.  MasxiM  of 
M«w  York.  Mr.  Ouv.  Mr.  Karr.  ICr.  Won- 
i*r.  aadMr.  CaioHLL. 

H.J.  Raa.  16S:  Mr.  as  u  Ommea,  Mr.  I«axB 
of  Teaaa.  Mr.  Vtmxtm.  Mr.  Wobzlst.  Mr. 
larwn  of  aeonia.  Mr.  Oamtnt  of  Mtaalaaip- 
pi  Mr.  MdBwor.  Mr.  Dnuur.  Mr.  Boa- 
mm,  Mr.  Mmk.  Mr.  OiAilaoii.  Mr.  Bmar, 
Mr.  Miua  of  CaUforala.  Mr.  NAXCBaa.  Mr. 
Qmamuam,  Ut.  Raa.  Mr.  VAmaa  Jaot,  Mr. 
JaooH.  Mr.  Wnai.  Mr.  Qmun.  Mr. 
r  of  OolonMlo.  Mr.  HBim.  Mr.  Dkrht 
Mr.  PnaniT.  Mr.  iMwna  of  Vlorida. 
tn— JA.  Mr.  MoLLOKAV,  Mr.  *•'■"»-•* 
Mr.  Booaaa.  Mr.  Ooau.  Mr.  CaimaLL,  Mr. 
IUtwmh.  Mr.  htTtiCK,  Mr.  m/'Mtiim  of 


Maiylaiid.  Mr.  Oua.  Mr.  TBOMAa  A.  hmam. 
Mr.  Maxaoi.  Mr.  Ooocna.  Mr.  DommxT, 
Mr.  HUL  of  Oldo.  Mr.  LnuranoH,  BCr.  Bair- 
Mr.  Jona  tf  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
of  QkUfonla.  Ma.  Oakak.  Mr. 
,  and  Mr.  WBaar. 

OJ.  Raa.  IM:  Mr.  NisLaoH  of  Utah  and 
Mr.Bcxaax. 

HJ.  Raa.  ITS:  Mn.  Mobslu.  Mr.  Rooaaa. 
Mr.  PAHBia.  and  Mr.  Kamnnr. 

HJ.  Raa.  IM  Mr.  Huobbb.  Mr.  Mahtoit. 
and  Mr.  Oaaiwaow. 

HJ.  Rea.  IBS:  Mr.  Jarroaiia.  Mr.  Floar. 
Mr.  Knas.  Mr.  as  Uwo,  Mr.  CAMraBi.  Mr. 
Fabio.  and  Mr.  Siobb. 

H.J.  Raa.  IM:  Mr.  Ar»BBiiAit.  Mr.  Baib- 
mtm.  Mr.  Bolamb,  Mr.  Bombb  of  Tenneaaee. 
M^.  Cabtbb.  Mr.  CAa*.  Mr.  Chaiiimxk.  Mr. 
OoHB.  Mr.  IMWim;  Mr.  I>ioOuAaoi.  Mr. 
ttr—BKH.  Mr.  FABcau,  Mr.  Paihrbot,  Mr. 
FnH.  Mr.  FBamk.  Mr.  OBABiaoH.  Mr.  Qbbbr, 
Mr.    HocBBBuacEnB.    Mr.    Hobtor,    Mr. 


Hont.  Mr.  RvaiB.  Mr.  Jtorona,  Mrs. 
Joaon  on  of  Ooonaetteut.  M^.  Ksmnar,  Mr. 
ImAKi.  Mr.  LowBBT  of  Calif omU.  Mr. 
McO^OH.  Mr.  Maboli.  Mr.  Moohabi.  Mr. 
Mr.  OwBm  of  New  Yorlc.  Mr. 
Mr.  Romnoii.  Mr.  Rob,  Mr. 
Ma.  Slavobtbb  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Skr^  of  New  Jeraey.  Mr.  Suth  of  norida, 
Mr.  C  BLABS,  Mr.  Snuxroii,  Mr.  SwnrDAix, 
Mr.  I'onacBJJt,  Mr.  Wbebb.  Mr.  Wilbob, 
and  h  r.  Woanxr. 

H.J.  Rea.  193:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Bom  of 
TenMiaee,  Mia.  Colubb.  Mr.  Bdwabsb  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Odabibi,  Mr.  Hollowat, 
Mta. .  0BB80B  of  Connecttcut.  Mr.  LmBBKi. 
Mra.  jjom,  Mr.  Mobtoombbt,  Mr.  Mooa- 
BBAD.  ICr.  Rob,  Mr.  Sbbltob,  Mr.  Swbbbi. 
Mr.  yi  azkab,  Mr.  WtaTmi,  and  Mr.  Wtbbb. 

nj.  Rea.  Ml:  Mr.  Ackbbmaii.  Mr.  Bobbb 
of  Tameaaee,  Mr.  Scbdmbb.  Mr.  Mabbbt, 
Mr.  BBOIAB,  Mr.  BUBTAMABTB.  Mr.  Wtdbb. 
Mr.  a  OTB  of  Pkwtda.  Mr.  Hbtmbb.  Mr.  Dio- 
OuAB]  I.  Mr.  HunBBB.  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Bolabd. 
Mr.  IKBKAB  of  Ftolda,  Mr.  PDam.  Mr. 
Lblab>.  Mr.  MnntB,  Mr.  Mobbibob  of  Con- 
necUcfit.  Mr.  iMnm  of  Michlsan.  Mr. 
McKiirBBT.  Mr.  Tauzzb,  Mr.  Clat.  Mr. 
SoLABj ;  Mr.  I^wia  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Cobtbbb. 
and  M-.  Faubtkot. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  16:  Mr.  Sebbbbbbbbbbb.  Mr. 
HuBTB.  Mr.  Huobbb.  Mr.  Baixebgbb.  Mr. 
and  Mr.  DioOuaboi. 

H.  Qon.  Rea.  30:  Mr.  Sbbbbbbbbbbbb.  Mr. 
PiCK]^,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Packabd,  Mr.  Shu- 
bibb.  ]  Ir.  HOBXOB.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Pbicb  of 
minoi  I.  Mr.  MCEwn,  Mr.  Ixwia  of  Califor- 
nia, M  r.  Huaaaa.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Lujab,  Mr. 
WnM  R,  Mr.  Cabb.  Mr.  Yaibb.  Mr.  Tauzib, 
Mr.  McObath.  Mr.  Slaughibk  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  K  rjfTBA,  Mr.  ViacLoaKT.  Mr.  Skbltob, 


Mr.  &  ooBHBAD.  Mrs.  Btbob,  Mr.  Siauorr. 
Mr.  M  icKat.  Mr.  McHuoh,  Mr.  Hatb  of  D- 
linoia,  Mr.  Nagu.  Mr.  Stbattob,  Mr.  Haix  of 
Tezaa  Mr.  Boaoo.  Mr.  Cobtbbb,  Mr.  Camt- 
1  Ir.  ToBBBB.  Mr.  Tatlob.  Mr.  Ibhopb, 


and! 

H.  Can.  Rea.  62:  Mr.  Valbbtibb,  Mr.  St- 
KOBBB  [.  Mr.  Ixwia  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bbvill, 
and  1«8.  Bbbtlbt. 


JMI 


H.Con. 

Mr.Roas. 

H.  Rea. 

BUBTAMAB^a. 

H.  Rea. 
and  Mr. 


6S:  Mr.  HBm.  Mr.  Kucau. 
:  fr.  Stunoa,  and  Mr.  Axkzbb. 
15:  Mr.  Hocbbubcxbb  and  Mr. 


tS:  Mr.  Cakpbbll.  Mr.  Sikobbkx. 


Under 
posed 
follows: 


March  SI,  1987 


March  SI,  1987 


R^BXBBOB. 


AMENDMENTS 


ilause  6  of  rule  ZXm.  pro- 
amfendments  were  submitted  as 


HJl.  1777 
gCHROKDXSt 
146,  Inaert  the  following  new 


ByMkv. 
—After  secUon 
section: 
SIC  U7.  Ain^omr  or  chbp  op  masioN. 

Section  M7  of  the  Foreign  Senrioe  Act  of 
1980  (22  ni&C.  S»27)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  ihe  following  new  subaecUon: 

"(dXl)  Nbthinc  in  thte  aection  authorlBea 
the  chief  ca  miaaion  to  a  foreign  country  to 
direct,  cooadlnate,  or  aupervlae  the  acttrltiea 
In  that  coimtry  of  repreacntativea  of  the  In- 
vector  Oeneral  or  of  the  Comiitroller  Gen- 
eral in  the  conduct  of  any  inQ>ectiaii,  invea- 
tigation.  or  audit  within  the  Jurladiction  of 
the  Inq>e^or  General  or  the  Comptroller 
GeneraL  Iflthe  Secretary  of  State  flnds  that 
the  activlaea  of  representativvB  of  the  In- 
spector Oafieral  or  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  a  iforeign  country  poae  a  serious 
le  foreign  policy  or  national  se- 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Inspector  General,  or 
Comptroller  General,  to  cur- 
lea  of  th^  repreacntativea  to 
to  protect  the  foreign 
.ticoal  security  of  the  United 


of  I 


danger  to 

curity  of 

State  may 

request 

taOthe 

the  extent 

policy  or 

States. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
"(A)  the  :term  'Inq)ector  General'  means 

the  In«>ectbr  Gennal  oi  the  D^MUtmoit  of 

SUte,  as  (atabliahed  under  the  Inspector 

General  Ac  b  of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.);  and 
"(B)    X3aik    term    'ComptroUer    General' 

means    the   ComptroUer   Gennal   of   the 

United  SUtes.". 
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lljeffUlative  day  of  Monday.  Mar^  30, 1987) 


The  Soiate  met  at  10  aan.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Alah 
J.  Dixoa.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois.  . 


Mr.  DDCON  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


FRATBB 

The  Cht4)lain.  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D J>..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Ood  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel, 
You  poeed  a  penetrating  question  to 
Your  people  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
"What  iniquity  have  your  fathers 
found  in  me,  that  they  have  gone  far 
from  me  and  have  walked  after  vanity 
and  are  become  vain?"  (Jeremiah  2:5) 
Through  Your  prophet  Jeremiah.  You 
charged  them.  "My  people  have 
changed  their  glory  for  that  which 
doth  not  profit."  (Jeremiah  2:11).  And 
Yoiir  people  today  deserve  the  same 
indictment.  Be  patient,  long-suffering 
God,  with  our  perennial  waywardness. 
We  have  dismissed  spiritual,  eternal 
reality  as  religi<xi.  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  handle  it.  to  control  it. 
With  a  false  dichotomy,  sacred  versus 
secular,  a  distinction  You  do  not  make, 
we  relegate  religion  to  peculiar,  for- 
tress-like buildings  separate  from  life. 
We  treat  the  spiritual  as  irrelevant, 
forgetttag  that  You  created  what  we 
call  secular  and  called  it  "very  good." 
We  equate  morality  with  religion  and 
banish  moral  issues  on  the  basis  of  the 
first  amendment.  Just  Ood,  forgive 
our  manipulations  of  truth,  our  self- 
deceiving  transvaluation  of  values.  Re- 
store us  to  the  absolutes  of  truth  and 
Justice  and  righteousness.  In  His  name 
who  is  love  incarnate.  Amen. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preridoit.  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader. 


RIXXKlNmON  OF  THE 
BiAJORTTY  LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  reoog- 
nize(L 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Smfaisl. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter. 

UjB.  Sbbatb, 
pabbibbbt  fbo  tbmfobb, 
Waahinoton,  DC.  March  31. 1997. 

To  ths  Senate: 

Under  provlaiona  of  Rule  I,  Section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rulea  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Alab  J.  Dixob,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Dlinoia,  to  per- 
form the  dutlea  of  the  Chair. 

JOBB  C.  BTBBBIS, 

Pretident  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AID  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  and  I 
were  Just  discussing  the  homelen 
package  that  has  been  introduced  and 
cosponsored  by  the  two  of  us,  together 
with  other  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  The  committees  that  have 
Jurisdiction  over  that  bill  are  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee: the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee; the  Banldng,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee;  and  the  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Committee. 

Those  committees  are  trying  to 
report  their  components  of  the  bill  to 
the  Soiate  this  week. 

I  was  Just  saying  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  that  if  we 
can  worit  together  to  urge  attendance 
at  those  committees  so  that  there  will 
be  quorums  present,  it  would  expedite 
reporting  out  the  components  of  the 
bilL  We  only  have  one  more  week 
after  this  week  prior  to  the  Easter 
recess.  It  is  the  desire  to  complete 
action  on  the  homeless  biU  before  the 
Easter  recen. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  has  any  reaction. 

Idr.  DOLE  Only  to  indicate  that  we 
certainly  will  make  an  effort  to  en- 
courage Members  to  be  present  so 
they  can  report  the  bilL  I  think  the 
majority  leader  is  correct,  that  we 
should  complete  action  on  it  before 
the  recess.  The  House  acted  several 
weeks  ago.  We  have  been  doing  a  lot  of 
woi^  on  this  side,  working  it  out  on  a 
bipartisan  basis. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  every- 
one to  get  it  reported  out  and  move  as 
quickly  as  we  can. 


THE  SEMICONDUCTOR 
AGREEMENT 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  President  on 
his  decision  to  take  tooi^  Bbept  to  en- 
courage the  JitfMneae  Govemment  to 
come  into  full  fitwnpHanne  with  the 
semiconductor  agreement.  Semicon- 
ductors are  the  building  blodcs  of  com- 
puters and  himdreds  of  other  electron- 
ic products.  In  addition  they  are  vital 
components  of  our  most  sophisticated 
weaponry.  Japanese  failure  to  onnply 
fully  with  the  semiconductor  agree- 
ment has  cost  the  American  industry 
an  estimated  30.000  to  40,000  Jobs.  Be- 
cause of  the  vital  importance  of  semi- 
conductors to  our  national  security,  we 
simply  cannot  allow  the  industry  to 
move  to  foreign  shores.  It  is  Just  that 
plain,  that  simple. 

Ji4>an  is  a  great  friend  and  a  fine 
ally,  but  Just  as  Japan  does  what  is  in 
her  own  interests,  the  United  States 
must  be  determined  to  do  likewise.  We 
must  enforce  these  vital  trade  agree- 
ments Just  as  we  would  enforce  any 
agreement  critical  to  our  national  se- 
curity. These  sanctions  should  be 
lifted  only  when  American  aooeas  to 
Japanese  semiconductor  maikets  im- 
proves and  when  JMftaa  ceases  to 
dump  semiconductors  on  the  world 
market. 

Prime  Minister  Nakaaone  is  due  to 
visit  the  United  States  in  late  April, 
and  the  President's  action  here  may 
boost  the  Prime  Minister's  abOlty  to 
convince  elements  in  his  country  to 
open  more  markets  to  UJEL  products. 
This  action  should  also  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  our  trade  negotiators 
achieve  reciprocity  with  our  trading 
partners. 

My  only  regret  is  that  the  President 
did  not  act  sooner,  before  loss  to  the 
semiconductor  industry  in  the  United 
States  reached  as  high  as  $300  miUioo. 

The  steps  that  the  President  has  an- 
nounced he  will  be  taking  are  kng 
overdue,  but  I  commend  him  for 
making  a  beginning  toward  eneourag- 
ing  f  atmen  and  redproetty  in  our 
trade  situation. 

According  to  reports,  this  announce- 
ment  has  led  some  people  here  and 
abroad  to  "fear  a  trade  war"  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  That 
fear  simply  has  no  basis  in  fact  I 
know  of  no  one  in  CongreM  or  the  ad- 
ministration who  wants  to  engage  in  a 


•  This  "ballet"  tyaobol  ideatifiM 


wiii^  are  aoc  tpolces  by  a  Mcabar  of  the 


on  tkc  floor. 
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wginl  of  retaliation  with  JaiMui  on  thia 
or  any  other  laaue. 

In  thla  ease,  the  United  States 
reached  a  narrow  and  mtedflc  agree- 
ment with  JaiMui  CD  ■anloooductOTB  8 
months  ago.  We  have  been  providing 
the  Japaneae  Oovonment  with  evi- 
denoe  of  noncowpllance  In  regular 
meetlnsB  since  last  f  alL  When  we 
reached  an  Impaanr  going  that  route, 
the  admlnlstrmtton  finally  dedded  to 
Impose  narrow  and  Judicious  sano- 
tkms.  The  sanetioas  wm  affect  $300 
mlllkm  worth  of  Japanese  Imports- 
equivalent  to  our  losses  due  to  their 
noncompliance.  That  represents 
barely  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our 
total  $86  bOIliHi  in  Imports  from 
Japan--tliree-te>iths  of  1  percent. 

There  Is  much  more  to  be  done  If 
the  competitive  position  of  the  U.S. 
economy  hi  the  world  is  to  improve. 
Our  trade  problem  involves  adjust- 
ments in  American  education.  Ameri- 
can product  marketing,  quality  con- 
trol. Third  World  debt,  and  a  host  of 
other  areas.  It  also  requires  a  reqionsi- 
ble  fiscal  policy  that  wOl  reduce  the 
budget  deficit.  But.  fundamental  to  all 
that  is  making  sure  that  we  have  a  fair 
diance  to  compete  and  that  agree- 
ments which  we  enter  in  good  faith 
with  our  partners  are  enforced.  This  is 
the  President's  duty,  and  I  commend 
him  for  doing  it. 

The  Japanese  simply  did  not  think 
we  would  ever  do  anything.  So  they 
have  been  surprised.  It  is  about  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  if  I  haveuy. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOONTHON  OF  THE 
mNORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  SEMICONDUCTOR 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  line 
with  the  statemmt  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  Just  made  about  the 
action  by  the  President.  I  certainly 
thank  him  for  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's acUon.  L  too,  think  It  was  long 
overdue  and  welcome  the  action  taken 
by  the  President  in  reference  to  the 
Japaneae. 

The  stock  and  bond  markets  seem  to 
think  there  is  going  to  be  a  trade  war. 
but  I  doubt  that  is  the  case.  The  ad- 
ministration's announced  retaliation 
(m  semiconductors  is.  in  fact,  a  highly 
limited  actlML  Moreover,  it  is  one 
which  can  largely  be  avoided  by  swift 
and  responsible  actions  on  the  part  of 
our     Japanese     friends.     President 


Reaoui  and  Prime  Minister  Nakasone 
wfll  ke  meeting  in  a  outtter  of  weelo. 
and  It  ought  to  be  poaslUe  for  deter- 
mined leaders  of  both  countries  to 
come  together  and  settle  this  dispute 
quickly. 

The  Japanese  agreed  to  the  semicon- 
ductor agreement  9  months  ago.  AU 
the  United  States  is  asking  is  that  it 
now  be  observed.  This  is  not  too  much 
to  ask.  The  Jf^Muese  have  been  on 
notice  that  we  would  expect  compli- 
ance., It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  Japanese  will  acknowledge  this, 
and  ^ove  to  satisfy  United  States  con- 
cerns They  bear  the  consequences  of 
trade  frictions  at  least  as  much  as  we 
do.    [ 

So  I  urge  those  of  us  in  Congress  to 
ezprttss  our  support  of  the  administra- 
tion ti  a  difficult  time,  and  express  to 
JtLpa^  our  hope  that  it  will  continue  to 
show  the  coopnative  spirit  that  has 
made  us  dose  postwar  allies. 

In  Edition,  we  must  hope  that  the 
marlcets  will  focus  on  the  realities  of 
the  actuation,  and  trust  that  the  par- 
ties involved  will  appreciate  the  conse- 
quent and  move  quickly  to  resolve 
their  klispute. 


March  SI,  1987 
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THE  SOVIET  "VERIFICATION 
OPFEWSrVE" 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  commented  on  the  amnesia  which  all 
Sovi^  arms  control  officials  seem  to 
have  developed  Just  after  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev's  February  28 
According  to  Soviet  officials, 
the  Vnlted  States  has  now  advanced 
new  proposals  on  shorter  range  inter- 
mediate nuclear  force  missiles.  In  fact, 
thesc^  missfles  have  been  part  of  our 
posltf>n  since  1981. 

Re^nt  Soviet  statements  also  con- 
tain gnother  interesting  wrinkle:  The 
Soviet— in  the  words  of  Chief  Negoti- 
ator yorontsov— are  taking  the  offen- 
sive dn  verification  because  they  want 
"to  l|e  sure  that  the  United  States 
keep4  its  pledges."  The  fact  is  that  the 
Unlt^  Stotes  and  its  allies  abide  by 
their  lobllgations,  and  in  oiu-  open  soci- 
eties.: the  Soviets  can  check  our  per- 
formance any  day  of  the  week.  Unf  or- 
tunaaely,  the  reverse  is  not  true. 

The  Soviet  spokesmen  have  twisted 
their]  desire  to  exclude  shorter  range 
missiles  from  an  INF  Treaty  into  a 
verification  problem.  If  the  United 
States  converts  Pershlng-2's  into 
shortter  range  missiles  to  counter  the 
Soviet  monopoly  in  these  sjrstems,  how 
can  t2ie  Soviets  Icnow  they  have  not 
been  reconverted?  A  good  question, 
but  one  easily  met  by  good  onsite  in- 
spection measures. 

An  unverifiable  treaty  will  provide 
no  security  at  alL  Indeed,  it  might  weU 
becoihe  a  source  of  tension.  Therefore, 
we  w  11  need  extensive  onsite  verifica- 
tion \  rritten  into  any  INF  agreement.  I 
ment  on  this  because,  up  untH  Just  a 
few  ^  e^s  ago— before  the  Soviet  veri- 


fication <  iff enslve— the  Soviets  wanted 
to  treat  terification  as  a  "detail"  that 
could  be  worked  out  after  the  agree- 
ment is  signed.  In  fact,  we  will  have  to 
confirm  Jnissile  numbers  and  types, 
see  theiif  conversion  or  destruction, 
and  visitj  places  where  such  missiles 
could  b^  produced,  deployed  or 
hidden,  "^ese  are  not  details.  This 
President  and  this  Senate  Just  will  not 
buy  it. 

Just  in  case  the  Americans  were  too 
solid  on  verification,  the  Soviets  have 
also  resoned  to  the  familiar  tactic  of 
trying  to  drive  a  wedge  between  lis  and 
our  friends  in  Europe.  They  have  been 
quick  to  boint  out  that  inspections  of 
Europeaq  military  facilities  will  be  re- 
ley  present  our  NATO  con- 
on  verification  as  something 
up  to  hide  behind.  Noth- 
be  more  distorted.  Free 
countries  meet  all  the  time  to  discuss 
their  views  on  various  subjects — in- 
cluding verification.  Let  us  recall  that 
the  Euroi>eans  have  been  calling  for 
extensive  onsite  inspection  for  years  in 
the  conventional  forces  and  chemical 
weapons  talks.  INF  is  no  different. 

As  I  said  last  weet^:  If  the  Soviets 
want  progress  on  INF,  they  have  only 
to  tell  OIU-  negotiators  in  Geneva  this, 
and  then  |get  down  to  serious  business. 
I  our  allies— will  welcome 
t  which  truly  enhances 
security  and  stability. 
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Mr.  President,  at  the  end 
on  March  31,  1888,  99  years 
ago  today.  Senate  Doorkeeper  Isaac 
Bassett  fpUowed  his  daily  custom  of 
Jotting  dbwn  his  thoughts  on  that 
day's  actiJvity.  That  evening  he  wrote: 
The  Senate  passed  more  bills  than  they 
ever  did  before  in  the  history  of  the  Senate: 
Numbered  pne-htmdred  and  elchty-f Ive. 

At  first]  glance,  we  might  think  that 
that  miisi  have  been  quite  a  day.  The 
CoNGBsss|oirAL  RECORD,  howcvcr,  re- 
veals thajt  the  reason  Bassett  could 
report  this  great  number  of  bills 
passed  was  because  they  were  almost 
all  "private  claims"  bills. 

Private  claims  bOls  are  legislation  in- 
tended f Of-  the  benefit  of  an  Individual, 
or  group.  They  are  used  essentially  as 
a  court  of  "last  resort."  because  the 
people  seeking  relief  must  have  ex- 
hausted •ll  reasonable  administrative 
and  Judicial  procedures  before  asking 
Congress  to  Intercede  on  their  behalf. 
The  first  private  claims  bill  was  passed 
on  September  24.  1789.  and  gave  17 
months  of  back  pay  to  Baron  De  Glau- 
beck.  a  foreign  officer  who  served 
America  during  the  revolution. 

In  the  late  19th  century,  land  claims, 
military  Justice  claims,  and  pension 
claims  w^  the  most  common  tsrpes  of 
private  claims  bills.  Most  of  the  185 


bills  Bassett  mentioned,  for  example, 
were  pension  claims  arising  from  the 
Civil  War.  S.  1957.  for  instance  grant- 
ed a  pension  to  Virtue  Smith,  widow  of 
David  W.  Smith.  "Late  a  private  in 
Company  A.  First  Regiment,  Minneso- 
ta Volimteers." 

The  1946  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  created  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Court  to  relieve  Congress  of  the 
burden  the  mushrooming  niunber  of 
such  cases  had  become.  As  a  result, 
today  only  a  small  number  of  private 
claims  cases,  those  not  covered  by  the 
court,  reach  the  Senate  each  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10:30 
ajn..  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


U.S.  HOUSING  BEST  IN  WORLD; 
MUST  BE  BETTER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  will  complete  action 
on  a  major  housing  bilL  This  bill  is 
probably  the  most  realistic  action  the 
Congress  can  take  to  improve  housing 
for  the  poor.  But  many  of  those  who 
have  followed  Federal  housing  policy 
most  closely  are  disappointed.  We 
should  do  better.  It  is  a  strange  para- 
dox. 

Our  country  today  provides  the  best 
housing  in  the  world.  Indeed.  Ameri- 
cans are  the  most  comfortably,  clean- 
ly, conveniently  housed  people  in 
human  history.  Tet  we  are  told  that 
this  country  has  a  housing  crisis.  We 
are  suddenly  aware  of  the  homeless. 
We  see  with  our  own  eyes  as  we  trudge 
to  work  on  a  dark,  early,  very  cold 
morning,  people  sleeping,  huddled  up 
on  stone  benches  or  on  a  grate.  We  are 
told  that  there  is  a  higher  proportion 
of  children  than  ever  moving  from  one 
emergency  shelter  to  another. 

Members  of  Congress  also  know  that 
of  all  the  social  programs  housing  has 
suffered  the  most  severe  and  consist- 
ent reductions  in  funding  for  the  past 
6  years.  We  know  of  the  pathetic 
dearth  of  family  housing  for  the  poor. 
We  know  there  has  been  no  significant 
progress  in  advancing  new  housing  leg- 
islation for  years.  We  Imow  the  cur- 
rent administration  has  appointed  the 
sleepiest,  slowest,  and  most  indifferent 
housing  administrators  in  memory. 
And  we  know  the  case  for  improved 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  is 
overwhelming. 

So,  how  can  our  country  be  said  to 
provide  the  best  housing  in  the  world? 


How  can  be  boast  of  the  best  housing 
this  or  any  country  has  ever  enjoyed? 
Well,  consider  the  facts:  first,  is  Amer- 
ican housing  crowded?  In  1940,  there 
were  3.28  persons  in  a  median  house- 
hold. The  average  house  had  a  little 
over  one  room  per  inhabitant.  Today 
the  average  household  is  2.67  people. 
They  have  more  than  two  rooms 
I4>lece.  What  does  this  mean?  It  means 
that  in  the  past  45  yean,  American 
homes  have  become  more  than  twice 
as  roomy. 

How  about  the  availability  of  sani- 
tary facilities?  In  1940.  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  American  homes  did  not  even 
have  running  water.  Today,  more  than 
97  percent  of  oiu-  homes  not  only  have 
running  water,  they  have  complete 
private  pliunbing  facilities. 

How  about  the  conveniences  that 
make  life  livable?  In  1940.  almost  one 
quarter  of  American  homes  did  not 
even  have  radios.  Today  95  percent  of 
American  homes  have  television.  In 
1940,  airK»ndltlonlng  was  rare  even  in 
the  most  expensive  homes.  For  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
air-conditioning  in  a  home  was  literal- 
ly unheard  of.  I  lived  in  a  place  called 
Lake  Forest,  IL,  near  Chicago,  a  pros- 
perous suburb.  There  was  no  air-condi- 
tioning in  those  homes.  The  Gold 
Coast  of  Chicago— no  air-conditioning. 
And  today?  Today  6  out  of  10  Ameri- 
can homes  have  air-conditioning. 

Sound  great?  It  is.  But  it  could  have 
been  better.  The  progress  has  not  been 
as  steady  as  it  should  have  been.  One 
measure  of  the  success  of  a  housing 
policy  is  the  proportion  of  persons 
who  own  their  own  homes.  We  have 
been  properly  proud  of  the  fact  that, 
generally,  the  United  States  has  been 
a  world  leader  in  home  ownership.  In 
this  category,  we  have  lost  groimd  in 
the  past  6  years.  In  1980,  the  United 
States  achieved  a  peak  in  the  propor- 
tion of  dwellings  occupied  by  their 
owners.  It  was  64  percent.  By  1986, 
that  proportion  had  fallen  by  more 
than  10  percent  to  57  percent. 

In  a  sense  it  could  be  said  that  this 
country  has  too  much  housing.  Con- 
sider. In  1960,  there  were  4.8  million 
vacant  dwelling  imlts.  By  1970,  that 
had  risen  to  5.3  million.  Today,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1987,  the  number  has 
almost  doubled  to  10.3  million  vacant 
units.  The  reasons  for  the  vacancies  is 
revealing.  There  are  4.4  million  homes 
not  yet  occupied  because  they  are  for 
sale  or  rent.  But  a  whopping  6  million 
are  off  the  market  because  they  are 
second— that  is  vacation— homes,  or 
owned  by  persons  whose  usual  resi- 
dence is  elsewhere.  This  "second 
home"  ownership  has  more  than  dou- 
bled since  1970.  It  constitutes  a  vivid 
reflection  in  this  coimtry's  affluence. 

So,  in  simmiary,  some  Americans  are 
far  better  housed  than  ever.  We  have 
affluent  housing  as  never  before.  Most 
Americans  are  enjoying  roomier— 
twice  as  many  rooms  per  occupant— 


and  far  more  comfortable— alr-condl- 
tloned— and  convenient  and  dean- 
indoor  plumbing— as  well  as  pleasant— 
television- homes  than  ever.  Altogeth- 
er, housing  for  most  Americans  has 
vastly  improved.  That  makes  it  all  the 
more  imperative  that  our  Nation  can 
and  should  provide  the  lElnd  of  hous- 
ing for  the  poor  we  can  afford. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cleik  will  call  the  rolls. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

(Mr.  PROXBORE  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


1987  HOUSING  AUTH0RIZA110N 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  1987  housing  and 
urban  affairs  authorization  bill,  S.  825, 
is  among  the  first  authorizing  propos- 
al on  which  this  body  will  act.  Our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senator  Pboz- 
ihre— who  is  in  the  chair  right  now— 
as  chairman  of  the  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  and 
Senator  Crahstoh  as  Housing  Sub- 
committee chairman,  have  provided 
excellent  leadership  in  getting  this  bill 
to  the  floor  for  early  consideration. 

Although  the  Senate  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  ap- 
proved a  housing  bill  last  year,  S.  2507, 
it  has  been  4  years  since  the  House 
and  Senate  were  able  to  agree  on  a 
major  housing  bill.  These  issues  are 
far  too  important  and  affect  the  lives 
of  too  many  Americans  for  us  to  con- 
tinue providing  authority  by  extend- 
ing temporary  resolutions,  providing 
assumptions  in  budget  resolutions,  or 
by  authorizing  legislation  on  impro- 
priation bills.  Both  Houses  must  agree 
to  a  bill  this  year. 

I  believe  that  in  approving  S.  825. 
the  committee  has  acted  responsively 
to  both  program  partldpants  and  tax- 
payers. It  reauthorizes  such  signifi- 
cant and  successful  programs  as  low- 
Income  assisted  housing,  community 
development  block  grants,  urban  de- 
velopment action  grants,  and  rural 
housing  loans  and  grants.  In  addition, 
it  authorizes  many  of  these  programs 
for  2  years  at  current  year  funding 
levels,  and  rejects  secondary  mortgage 
maiket  user  fees. 

Moreover,  S.  825  Indudes  provisions 
of  a  bill.  S.  243,  the  PubUc  Housing 
Resident  Management  Act  of  1987. 
which,  along  with  Senators  GLnm. 
Dabtorth,  and  KnnfXDT,  I  introduced 
on  January  6.  1987.  The  provisions  are 
also  very  similar  to  those  in  S.  2242, 
the  Public  Housing  Resident  Manage- 
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I  introduoed  on 


ment  Aet  of  1966. 
wtth  Senalo 
March  96. 1986. 

&  8S8  aatbuil—  an  alternathre  to 
raMenta  of  pubUe  twwMing  to  manace 
their  own  houaiiiK  ooodttkiOB.  It  !■  in- 
tended to  offer  hope  and  improve- 
menta  in  their  overall  living  condl- 
tlana,  while  provldinc  a  valuable 
return  on  Inveetment  for  taxpayers. 

8.  836  penntta  a  majority  of  tenant 
houwholdi  in  a  public  housing  project 
to  approve  the  eetabUahment  of  a  resi- 
dent council,  irtileh  would  determine 
the  feasibility  of  estaldlshing  a  resi- 
dent management  corporation.  Ukider 
coBtract  with  the  local  public  housing 
agency,  the  caivonaan  is  authoriaed 
to  manage  the  houataig  project  and  to 
retain  profits  from  improved  rent  ool- 
leetlons  so  that  the  corporation  majr: 
Pint,  establish  business  enterprises 
that  employ  tenants;  second,  provide 
better  i»t>Ject  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation; or  third,  acquire  additional 
dwelling  units  for  low-income  families. 

As  a  protection  against  loss  or  theft. 
8.  835  requires  each  managnnent  cor- 
poratkm  to  ivovide  fidelity  bonding 
and  insurance  plus  an  annual  audit  of 
its  books  and  records.  As  an  incentive 
to  tnereaae  flexibility  for  tenant-man- 
aged projects,  corporations  may  be 
provided  wtth  comprehensive  improve- 
ment sinrtiitsnre  for  project  inv>rove- 
ments  and  renovations.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
IMian  Development  would  be  required 
to  evaluate  the  Resident  Management 
Program  and  to  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  after  8  years. 

Although  not  known  to  residents  of 
many  public  hoiising  developments  or 
to  most  taiqiayers.  tenant  manage- 
ment is  not  a  new  concept.  Since  the 
1970's— on  an  eqterimental  basis— ten 
ants  have  managed  at  least  <me  public 
housing  project  In  the  cities  of  BoaUm. 
Rochester.  St.  Louis.  LouisvUle.  Jersey 
Ctty,  New  Orleans,  and  Washington, 
DC. 

Where  resident  managonent  cur- 
rently exists,  tenants  mwrt  that: 
First,  services  have  Improved  and 
matntoiance  costs  have  been  reduced; 
seccmd.  thoe  has  been  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  residents  receiving 
puldlc  assistance;  and  third,  rent  col- 
lections  have  imiHoved.  Many  of  these 
projects  have  created  Jobs  and  health 
elliides.  formed  day  care  centers,  and 
served  as  a  catalyst  f <»■  other  business 
vortores.  Ovoall.  these  public  houdng 
commimltiwi  have  become  safer  and 
morestaUe. 

The  tenant  management  idea  was 
presented  to  me  by  concerned  resi- 
dents from  two  housing  devetopments 
In  the  dty  of  Chicago.  Cabrlnl-Orecn 
and  LeClaire  Courts.  I  am  delliAited  to 
inform  you.  Mr.  Preridcnt,  that  Le- 
Claire Courts  is  currently  ufigoflsllin 
a  medal  agreement  with  the  Chicago 
HonsiTig  Authority  to  become  Chlca- 
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go'l  first  tenant  management  corpora- 
tloa. 

1 1  offered  the  tenant  management 
prcixMal  in  reoKinse  to  a  request  from 
my  constituents,  and  because  of  my  in- 
terest in  implementing  the  program 
nationwide  as  a  means  of  improving 
the!  housing  conditions  of  public  hous- 
inr  residents,  while  wisely  investing 
oue  scarce  tax  dollars. 

IJrealiae  that  tenant  management  is 
noti  a  solution  to  all  public  housing 
prelects.  However.  It  is  intended  to  tn- 
the  flexibility  of  the  residentB 
housing  projects  that  choose 
management, 
me  allay  the  fears  of  some  of  my 
les.  S.  825  does  not  dlq>laoe 
cuitent  tenants.  It  does  not  require 
tenimt  management.  It  does  not  re- 
lief the  Federal  Government  of  its 
Itment  to  public  housing  pro- 


is  my  desire  to  make  tenant  man- 
it  one  alternative  that  \b  avail- 
able to  residents  of  public  housing  as 
they  attempt  to  overcome  impoverish- 
ment and  improve  crime-ridden 
proiects  in  hope  for  a  better  tcnnor- 

Ht.  President,  after  full  debate  and 
dlsdussion,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove S.  825. 


THE    DNIVERSmr 
DAKOTA    "FIOHT- 


trIbute  to 

OF    NORTH 

nro  SIOUX" 

Mr.   CONRAD.   Mr.   President,   on 
Saturday  March  28, 1987.  the  Universi- 
ty if  North  Dakota  "Fighting  Sioux" 
team  defeated  the  Spartans  of 
State  University.  5-3,  in  the 
of  the  NCAA  division  I  hockey 
lent  to  gain  their  fifth  nation- 
since    1959.    The    "Fighting 
>-    Slovx"  gained  a  berth  in  the  champi- 
I  game  by  defeating  the  Crimson 
5-2  on  Thursday.  North 
Gov.  George  A.  Sinner  i^ipro- 
ely  proclaimed  Monday,  March 
1987.    "Fighting    Sioux    Hockey 
in  the  Stote  of  North  Dakota, 
le  hockey  program  at  the  Unlversi- 
^f  North  Dakota,  led  for  the  last  9 
by  Head  Coach  Gino  Gasparini. 
deserves        special        commendation. 
During  the  last  9  years,  the  Sioux 
haite    won   foiur   Western   Collegiate 
Hotkey    Association    championshUMi, 
thr^  NCAA  division  I  championships, 
ana  have  been  in  the  final  four  of  divi- 
sion I  five  times.  This  year,  the  Sioux 
set  UND  records  for  total  points,  as- 
sist^   and    goals.    Coach    Gamerinl 
not^ed  his  257th  career  victory,  and 
thel  EHoux  won  40  games  this  year,  a 
record.    Sophomore    center 
H^ae  received  the  1967  Hobey 
'  Award  as  the  Nation's  tatt  coUe- 
iplajrer. 
Jik  Coach  Gasparini  remarked,  these 
records   speak   for   themselves.    The 
1M(7    University    of    North    Dakota 
"PUittng  Sioux"  hockey  team  is  des- 
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Uned  tb  be  recorded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  teams  in  the  history  of  col- 
lege ho  key,  and  perhaps  of  any  q>ort. 
They  have  made  all  North  Dakotans 
proud  ind  I  salute  their  tremendous 
accomp  Ishments.  We  could  use  a  little 


of  thatj  "Fighting  Sioux" 
here  in  |thls  Chamber. 


spirit  right 


DEAT9  OF  AMERICAN  ADVISER 
IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  bring  to  the  Senate  the 
tragic  news  that  an  American  military 
~'*~' —  |has  apparently  been  killed  in 
>r,  as  the  result  of  an  attack 
guerrillas  on  a  Salva- 
Itary  base. 

ith  underscores  the  tragic 
te  war  in  Central  America— a 
war  beitig  waged  by  Communist  guer- 
rillas, whose  inspiration,  direction,  and 
suppord  orginates  in  Moscow  and 
Havana|  and  is  channeled  through  Ma- 
nagua; 8  war  against  the  democratical- 
ly elected  Government  of  El  Salvador; 
and  a  war  which  threatens  both  the 
seciulty  of  the  region  and  our  own  se- 
curity interests  there. 

This  death  also  imderscores  one 
other  fgct:  While  the  Congress  of  the 
United  I  States  debates  and  debates 
over  th4  provision  of  assistance  to  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua,  the 
massivelaid  that  Moscow  and  Havana 
are  shotellng  into  the  region,  with  the 
help  of  j  the  Sandinistas,  continues  to 
impact. 
Ident,  I  hope  all  of  us  take 
and  new  resolve 
ii3^s  tragic  event. 


HOT 


ySINO  AND  COMMUNITY 
>EVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  pre|rious  order,  the  hour  of  10:30 
arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  S.  825, 
which  t^e  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  f oUows: 

A  bill  (8.  836)  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain Uw4  relatins  to  houalng,  and  for  other 
puipoae« 

The  $enate  resumed  consideration 
ofthetaflL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  considoation  of 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklalumia  [Mr.  Nioclbs]  dealing  with 
NehonBh.  on  which  there  shall  be  20 
mlnutei  of  debate,  equally  divided  and 
controlled. 

Mr.  I EID.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  aba  g>ceof  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  time  will  not  run. 

The  c  erk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  I  tsslstant  legislative  dei^  mro- 
ceeded  o  call  the  rolL 
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Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ocmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 

uOFOCL 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  if 
Senator  Paoxiczma  desires  that  I  pro- 
ceed with  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  this  is  unfortunately  em- 
barrassing. The  chairman  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  is  on  his  wajr.  he 
has  been  Informed.  Senator  RmaiS 
also  is  interested.  Of  course,  the  ma- 
jority manager.  Senator  D'Amato,  is 
expected. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  it  would  be  wise  if  we 
could  have  a  brief  quonun  call,  with- 
out the  time  being  charged  against 
either  side,  and  we  wOl  proceed  as  n4>- 
Idly  as  wecan. 

Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  qwmun? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clo-k  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaidmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Has  morning  business 
been  dosed? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Mmnlng  business  has  been 
dosed.  The  Senate  is  now  on  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  825. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  believe  the  first  amend- 
ment under  the  order  was  to  have  been 
that  by  Mr.  Niomss. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  correct. 
The  seorad  is  by  Mr.  Rbzd;  and  Mr. 
Rbd.  as  the  majority  leado*  can  see,  is 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wonder  if  perhi^M, 
untfl  Mr.  NiCKLBS  arrives  on  the  fioat, 
we  could  simply  proceed  with  Mr. 
Rbd's  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  iKt>  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  informs  the  majority 
leader  that  we  are  waiting  for  the  ml- 
nmrity  manager. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ssk 
unanimous  ocmsent  that  the  time  not 
start  running. 

Senator  Nicklis  is  now  cm  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  unanl- 
mous-eonsent  request 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  request  is  withdrawn. 

(FivPOm:  To  strike  UUe  V  of  8.  835) 
Mr.  NICKUS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  wmaideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  cle^  read 
ss  follows: 

The  Senator  from  OkUhntna  Ofr.  Nica- 
ua]  propoaea  an  amandment  numbered  71. 

w««g**"*"r  on  page  1X4.  line  S,  atrlke  all 
throuibpase  IM,  Une  9. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickus] 
dealing  with  Nehemiah  on  which 
there  shall  be  20  minutes  of  debate 
equally  divided  and  controlled. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  vj^ 
predate  the  opportunity  to  introduce 
this  amendment  and  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  pass.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  what  is  in  this 
housing  bilL 

My  amendment  would  strike  the  Ne- 
hemiah provision  in  the  housing  bUl. 
The  Nehemiah  provision,  for  my  col- 
leagues who  are  not  aware  of  it.  is  a 
new  program.  It  is  an  (H>en-ended  enti- 
tlement program  whidi  authorises  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  to  give  individ- 
uals in  primarily  urban  areas  a  $15,000 
loan  on  which  no  Interest  is  repaid,  no 
interest  is  charged,  and  no  principal  is 
paid.  All  the  Federal  Government  gets 
is  a  second  mortgage. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  supposed  to  be 
in  a  budget  meeting  right  now.  Our 
Budget  Committee  is  Just  now  getting 
together  and  we  are  trying  to  marti  up 
a  budget.  We  are  tryhig  to  come  up 
with  something  that  would  be  fiscally 
responsible  in  order  to  bring  down  the 
defidt.  But  at  this  very  time  in  this 
bUl  we  are  creating  a  brand  new  enti- 
tlement program,  one  that  we  cannot 
afford,  one  that  is  not  in  anybody's 
budget,  one  that  is  opposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  one  that  this  coun- 
try cannot  afford. 

E^^en  if  we  had  a  balanced  budget,  in 
my  opinion,  this  would  be  a  poor  pro- 
gram. This  would  be  a  program  that 
we  could  not  afford  even  if  we  had  sur- 
pluses. In  my  opinion,  it  Is  wrong  to  go 
out  and  confiscate  individuals'  money, 
theh-  tax  dollars,  ot  increase  their  debt 
load  so  that  the  Government  can  give 
up  to  $15,000  to  another  individual  so 
that  he  can  buy  a  home;  and  he  does 
not  have  to  pay  oat  dime  of  interest 
on  that  loan.  To  me  that  makes  no 
sense,  and  it  is  hardly  a  loan. 

This  should  not  be  called  the  Nehe- 
miah provlsbm  because  Nehemiah.  as 
the  Presiding  Officer  is  well  aware,  is 
the  prophet  in  the  Old  Testament  who 
wait  in  and  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. I  would  say  that  he  was  a 
pretty  responsible  IndivlduaL 

I  call  this  a  "rich  unde"  provision 
because  only  a  rich  unde  could  give 
somebody  a  $15,000  loan  and  say  "You 
don't  have  to  pay  any  principal  and 
you  don't  have  to  pay  any  Interest, 
and  yea.  if  you  seU  it,  I  wfll  take  a 
second  mortgage  and  if  I  get  my 
money  back,  fine,  and  if  I  don't,  fine." 


The  Federal  Government  is  not  a 
rich  uncle.  The  Federal  Government 
cannot  affcHxi  it. 

TbiM  provisim  would  benefit  only  a 
few  areas.  Possibly  it  would  benefit 
Chicago,  but  it  probably  would  not 
benefit  any  other  dty  in  the  Presiding 
Officer's  home  State.  I  doubt  it  would 
benefit  any  dty  in  the  State  of  OUa- 
hcmia.  Maybe  it  ooiild  benefit  Tulsa 
and  Oklahoma  City,  but  I  doubt  it. 
But  certainly  it  could  not  benefit 
smaller  dtles.  Why?  Because  there  Is  a 
requirement  they  would  have  to  buUd 
at  least  50  units.  In  the  larger  dtftes 
such  as  Washington.  DC,  or  New  York, 
the  requirement  would  be  that  they 
would  have  to  build  at  least  250  imits. 
And.  again,  for  eadi  <me  of  these  units 
the  Government  would  be  granting,  or 
loaning,  as  I  have  used  that  term  very 
loosely,  up  to  $15,000  snd  not  recdv- 
ing  a  dime  of  prindpal  or  interest. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  benefit  the  middle  income,  be- 
cause we  sre  talking  about  building 
units  in  the  range  of  $50,000  or 
$75,000.  Qualifying  individuals  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  10  percent  down  pay- 
ment. 

So  you  are  not  going  to  be  helping 
the  lamer  income  people.  You  are 
going  to  be  hdping  people  that  are  al- 
ready medium-level  Income. 

Looking  in  the  Washington.  DC 
area,  you  have  people  that  would  qual- 
ify if  their  income  was  $41,000.  In 
Houston,  you  could  qualify  if  your 
inoxne  was  $36,000,  and  I  teU  you  I 
know  Houston  is  depressed  right  now 
and  Dallas  ss  well  as  Oklahoma  City, 
and  I  know  Uiere  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  would  line  up  for  a  long  time  to 
be  at  the  starting  gate,  "Yes,  I  want 
that  $15,000  no-interest,  no-prlnclpal 
loan,  and  I  do  not  have  to  make  a  pay- 
ment." All  a  person  has  to  do  if  they 
sell  it  would  be  supposedly  to  give 
stxne  of  that  money  back. 

I  have  a  f  edlng  the  Govonment 
would  not  get  its  money  bat^  but  the 
demand  would  be  great.  The  donand 
would  be  very  great.  You  would  have 
thousands,  mayt>e  millions  of  pe(H>le 
who  will  want  to  get  this  provision.  I 
have  a  son  who  would  be  entering  the 
housing  maitet  in  the  not-too-distant 
future  and  he  would  love  to  have  a 
$15,000  no  interest  loan.  I  am  sure  Iota 
of  peofde  would. 

But  what  is  right  about  going  out 
and  taxing  the  people  of  Montana  or 
taxing  the  people  of  Oklahoma  or 
taxing  the  peoirie  of  South  Dakota, 
taxing  peoide  throughout  the  country 
that  In  all  likelihood  wIU  not  get  one 
dime  of  sssistanrr  from  this  program 
in  ordn-  to  subsldlae  and  give  no  inter- 
est loans  to  people  possibly  in  New 
York  City,  Washington.  DC,  Balti- 
more, (»■  In  a  few  dties  tKa  those  few 
sdect  people  who  would  lumpen  to 
qualify  for  the  program? 
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I  think  tt  ia  XKyt  finaoctelly  prudent 
I  do  not  think  tt  li  aCfwdaUe. 

lUi  to  ft  new  ivocnm.  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  uae  Its  dto- 
creCion  and  not  create  a  new  program 
when  in  many  eaaea  we  cannot  afford 
the  pracrams  we  have  today. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yMdi  ttane? 

Ifr.  lyAMATO.  Mr.  Preaident.  I 
■trontfy  aupport  thto  i>rogram  as  does 
the  Banking  Oooamittee. 

I  would  Uke  to  focus  in.  If  I  mii^t. 
on  the  last  words  my  diatinghished 
colleague  and  friend  from  Oklahoma 
meptioned.  He  said  a  very  few.  a  select 
few.  are  gtrfng  to  benefit.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  to  that  it  to  true.  They  will 
be  select  They  are  not  few,  but  they 
wHl  be  select  They  will  be  restricted 
to  hftvtaig  no  more  than  100  percent  of 
the  median  income. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  most  of  our 
urban  centers  and  even  our  suburban 
and  rural  areas  where  you  cannot  buy 
a  home  there  are  tens  of  thousands,  if 
not  millionB.  of  pecH>le  who  are  pre- 
cluded from  the  American  dream  of 
homeownershlp  because  they  simply 
do  not  have  sufficient  wherewlthall  to 
purchase  a  home. 

Let  us  take  a  look  and  see  what  hM>- 
pened  by  way  of  fact  in  the  first  Nehe- 
mlah  loogram  which  was  a  clty-epon- 
sored  program  in  New  York.  What 
wwe  the  incranes  of  the  people  in  a 
rather  high-income  metropolitan  area? 
The  median  income  of  the  participants 
in  the  New  York  Nehemiah  program 
was  not  $50,000  not  $45,000.  not 
$30,000.  It  was  $24,000.  That  program 
made  possible  homeownershlp.  which 
for  moat  to  a  dream  that  will  never  by 
acccmipltohed,  because  the  targets 
were  working  families  and  they  had  to 
put  in  real  money  and  sweat  equity. 
When  they  have  that  opportunity, 
working  families  will  scrimp  and  save 
and  they  will  get  those  dollars,  and 
they  will  make  those  downpajmients. 
In  moat  cases  the  home  was  $55,000. 
Rather  simple  attached  homes. 

Does  the  Senator  mean  to  tell  me 
that  in  a  community  that  has  20.000 
or  30.000  people  there  would  not  be  a 
need  for  50  units?  I  suggest  to  you. 
you  will  find  communities  throughout 
America,  up  and  down  our  coast  to  the 
west  to  the  east  to  the  south,  where 
there  are  more  communities  that 
would  qualify  and  that  would  opt  to 
bring  hmneownershlp  as  a  reality  to 
their  young  people.  I  am  suggesting  to 
you.  as  we  did  after  World  War  n. 
idien  we  enacted  a  veterans'  program 
that  made  homeownersiip  a  reality  to 
the  returning  veterans  of  America, 
that  we  need  such  a  program  today  be- 
cause most  of  America's  young  people 
cannot  purchase  homes. 

Thto  to  not  a  gtvaway.  Thto  to  a  loan. 
It  to  secured  by  a  second  mortgage  and 
there  must  be  a  10-percent  down  pay- 
Dkent 


Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  so-called 
rich  and  afflumt  in  the  Brooklyn 
projtet  that  came  into  a  devastated 
are%  and  by  the  way,  to  qualify  an 
area  must  be  80  percent  in  terms  of 
the  mean  income.  You  Just  cannot  go 
into  some  luxury  area.  You  go  into 
IXMC  neighborhoods.  Those  are  the 
quaMfications  that  are  required.  As  it 
relates  to  this.  40  percent  of  those 
homleowners  came  from  either  public- 
ly assisted  housing  or  section  8  cerUfi- 
catef. 

Atoo,  in  relation  to  that.  25  percent 
of  them  came  from  public  projects. 
They  moved  into  their  new  homes 
where  they  had  homeownershlp.  and 
we  i$ade  it  a  reality  for  people  with  an 
avertee  income  of  $6,500.  So  what  we 
did  was  make  available  housing  (xmot- 
tunities  for  the  lowest  of  the  low  to 
move  into  public  housing  whose  aver- 
age Income  was  $6,500  and  we  took 
working  families  for  whom  the  idea  of 
homeownershlp  was  nothing  more 
than  a  dream  they  would  never  attain 
and  yie  made  it  a  reality. 

The  results  have  been  spectacular. 
We  can  demagog  this  and  there  are 
people  who  say  this  to  giving  Uncle 
Sanijs  money  away.  The  same  people 
would  probably,  if  you  follow  that 
ana]|>gy,  have  said  at  the  end  of  World 
War'  n,  "Don't  give  the  veterans  an 
opportunity  to  own  a  home,  don't  give 
then  a  VA  mortgage,  don't  let  them 
put  $500  down  and  own  a  home,  that  to 
anti-American,  we  are  going  to  bank- 
rupt the  Government."  A  lot  of 
holnim:  a  lot  of  nonsense. 

W*  better  begin  to  look  and  see  that 
the  working  families  of  America  have 
an  o|>portunlty,  that  middle-class  fam- 
ilies have  an  opportunity  to  grow  and 
to  flourish  because  it  to  a  myth  right 
nowj 
TUank  you,  Mr.  President 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Who  yields  time? 
NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  could 
how  much  time  to  remaining 
>th  sides? 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
Yes.  The  Chair  informs  the  Sen- 
from  Oklahoma  that  he  has  4 
miniltes  on  the  side  supporting  the 
amoidment  and  those  in  opposition 
havQ  remaining  5  minutes  and  21  sec- 
ond4. 
Who  yields  time? 

CRANSTON.  I  yield  3  minutes 
^e  Senator  from  Maryland. 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
The  Senator  from  Maryland. 
.   SARBANE5.  Mr.  President   I 
urge   the   Members   of   the 
[te  to  reject  this  amendment. 

of  all.  there  have  been  a 
ir  of  misstatements  about  what 
the  tommittee's  proposal  does.  It  does 
not  provide  an  entitlement.  It  to  an  au- 
thorization. The  amount  of  money  ap- 
promiated  for  the  program  would  be 
determined  by  the  Appropriations 
Cmvnittee.  The  legislation  does  not 


create  a^  open-ended  daim.  There  has 
to  be  wpropriated  money.  The  au- 
thorisatim  to  for  such  monejrs  as  may 
be  necessary,  but  there  will  need  to  be 
an  appropriation.  So  it  to  a  misstate- 
ment of !  the  situation  to  say  there  to 
an  entitlement. 

Seconci  thto  program  to  available  to 
communities  all  across  the  country. 
Now,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  may 
feel  theye  to  no  need  for  housing  for 
poor  and  moderate-income  people  in 
hto  Statk  I  would  think  most  Members 
of  the  Senate  would  disagree  with  that 
evaluatidn  with  reject  to  their  own 
States,  ^d.  under  thto  program,  it  to 
possible  ifor  communities,  small  com- 
munities^ by  developing  50  units  to 
qualify  Under  the  program.  The  50- 
unit  criteria  was  used  in  order  to  get 
some  ec^omies  of  scale  in  the  con- 
strucUoi^  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
housing  lunits  and  to  have  an  impact 
on  the  Improvement  of  a  neighbor- 
hood. 

Thto  14  an  initiative  which  offers  a 
tremendous  prospect  for  meeting  the 
housing  heeds  of  our  people.  It  enlists 
the  sponsorship  of  church  and  non- 
profit organizations  which  will,  in 
effect,  h  ive  to  make  a  commitment  of 
their  own.  It  requires  a  commitment 
by  local  government.  It  offers  people 
an  oppoitunity  for  homeownershlp— a 
chance  bo  develop  equity  in  their 
homes. 

The  Senator  has  made  much  of  the 
fact  that  there  to  a  possibility  of  up  to 
a  $15,000  interest-free  loan  which 
would  b^  received  by  a  second  mort- 
gage onithe  property  involved.  Does 
the  Sensjtor  know  what  it  costs  to  con- 
struct a Jmit  of  public  housing  in  thto 
countnr?j  Well  over  $100,000  to  put  up 
a  imit  of  public  housing.  That  to  the 
cost  in  'public  moneys— $100,000  to 
construct  a  unit  of  public  housing  for 
lower  inqome  people. 

Thto  program  offers  an  opportunity 
to  couOTUct  owner-occupied  housing 
with  a  Ifederal  investment  of  $15,000 
as  an  interest-free  loan,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment claims  the  second  mortgage. 
It  enlistd  the  support  oi  nonprofit  and 
church  groups  all  across  the  country 
to  help  provide  thto  housing.  It  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  to  establish 
stable  Neighborhoods  in  areas  of 
severe  physical  and  economic  blight. 

In  thei  one  very  successful  achieve- 
ment in  I  Brooklyn.  40  percent  of  the 
people  bujring  into  Nehemlal  housing 
moved  out  of  assisted  housing,  thereby 
freeing  iip  that  number  of  units  for 
low-incoiie  people. 

Thto  ia  an  opportunity,  working  as  a 
partneruiip  in  a  cooperative  way.  like 
nonprofft  organizations  and  State  and 
local  governments,  to  begin  to  come  to 
grips  witn  the  housing  problem  in  thto 
country.  It  to  an  opportunity  to  move 
forward  'in  a  very  balanced,  prudent, 
and  frugal  way  emphasizing  important 
values  of  saving,  home  ownership,  and 


neighborhood  stability.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  thto  amendment  and 
allow  thto  program  to  move  ahead. 
Thto  program  commanded  very  strong 
support  in  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee on  Ix>th  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  has 
the  support  of  religious  and  communi- 
ty leaders  across  the  country. 

I  sulunit  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa if  he  could  have  personally  seen 
the  testimony  of  people  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  thto  program  in  New  Yorli, 
people  whose  dream  of  homeowner- 
shlp has  been  realized,  he  would  un- 
derstand that  thto  to  a  program  that 
offers  a  special  and  significant  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
our  people. 

I  strongly  urge  the  rejection  of  thto 
amendmoit 

The  ACTING  PRESIDESn*  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  that  have  been 
made.  I  Just  happen  to  totally  disagree 
with  them.  This  to  a  program  which 
we  cannot  afford.  I  will  grant  the  Sen- 
ator frcHn  Maryland  that  this  an  au- 
thorization. But  is  it  the  beginning  of 
a  new  housing  program? 

I  heard  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  say  that  thto  to  giving 
people  an  opportunity  to  own  a  home. 
He  said  the  people  from  the  lower  side 
of  the  income  scale  could  get  started 
to  own  that  first  home.  That  to  great. 
But  there  to  a  catch.  There  to  a  10-per- 
cent downpayment.  We  have  the  FHA. 
which  has  a  5-percent  downpayment, 
and  that  to  nationwide.  That  to  a  pro- 
gram that  works.  That  to  a  program 
that  has  repayment. 

Thto  program  has  a  10-percent  down- 
payment,  so  you  are  not  going  to  get 
the  lowest  of  the  low.  You  are  not 
going  to  be  pulling  people  up,  you  are 
going  to  be  pulling  in  these  people 
who  are  making  $25,000  or  $35,000,  in 
some  cases  maybe  $40,000. 

And,  yes,  you  are  going  to  be  giving 
them  not  a  loan— I  defy  anybody  to 
say  it  to  a  loan  when  you  do  not  charge 
interest  and  you  do  not  charge  princi- 
pal. And  if  they  sell  it,  all  you  have  to 
a  second  mortgage.  If  you  go  into  that 
tyije  of  loan  business,  you  are  going 
broke. 

And  thto  idea  that  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  happens  to  have  lots 
of  money  and  so  thto  program  to  a  de- 
sirable objective,  is.  I  think,  ludicrous. 

What  about  the  poor  souto  that  are 
maUng  $15,000  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, or  in  the  State  of  Dlinoto,  and 
they  have  to  pay  the  bill  so  we  can 
have  a  new  project  in  Baltimore  or  in 
New  York  City  for  250  or  500  units? 
Because,  the  reality  to,  these  units  are 
not  going  to  end  up  in  Oklahoma. 
Maybe  we  would  have  a  unit  of  50; 
maybe  not.  I  do  not  know. 


But  to  it  really  right  to  be  taking 
that  much  money  in  taxes  or  in  debt 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
country  so  we  can  give  individuato 
$15,000?  And  then,  if  they  happen  to 
buy  thto  unit  and  maybe  the  property 
values  go  down  or  they  move  out  in  a 
year,  does  the  Federal  Government 
get  the  money  back?  It  to  a  second 
mortgage.  If  they  foreclose  and  the 
value  to  less  or  Just  enough  to  cover 
the  first  mortgage,  the  taxpayers  get 
the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

Thto  could  be  a  very,  very  expensive 
program,  because  the  demands  will  be 
very  great.  Many  people  would  love  to 
have  a  $15,000  "loan"  that  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  interest  or  principal  on. 

Again,  I  find  it  almost  imbelievable, 
when  every  person  in  thto  body  has 
stood  up  and  blasted  thto  enormous 
deficit  problem  that  we  are  wrestling 
with  today,  that  we  would  be  in  the 
process  right  now  of  creating  a  new 
program  that  we  can  ill  afford. 

BCr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  It 
would  kill  a  sound  provision  of  the 
committee  bill  that  would  open  home- 
ownership  opportunities  and  help 
build  healthy  neighborhoods  in  our 
cities'  most  distressed  areas.  The  Ne- 
hemiah program  deserves  a  fair  test. 
The  committee  heard  very  impressive 
testimony  from  experts  who  had 
direct  experience  in  the  program. 

The  Nehemiah  grant  title  of  the 
committee  bill  contains  several  provi- 
sions to  ensure  that  thto  program 
helps  those  who  need  it  most.  First, 
the  program  to  restricted  to  census 
tracts  in  which  the  median  family 
income  to  not  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  median  income  for  that  area.  So  it 
to  not  going  to  be  attracting  families 
who  have  many  other  housing  choices. 

Second,  family  incomes  cannot  be 
higher  than  the  greater  of  the  area's 
median  income  or  the  national  median 
income  for  a  family  of  four.  So  it  to 
targeted  to  families  of  modest  means 
who  have  a  very  hard  time  busring  a 
home,  finding  a  home  without  thto 
program. 

Third,  the  program  to  open  only  to 
first-time  home  buyers. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  those  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
I  lurge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
make  my  comments  brief. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  my  col- 
leagues saying  that  thto  to  making  op- 


portunities available  to  people  in  the 
lower  leveto  of  income.  I  must  say  that 
the  FHA  to  a  successful  program  with 
a  5-percent  downpayment.  The  VA  re- 
quires no  downpayment  We  have  pro- 
grams that  have  worked  and  that  have 
been  successful  that  are  much  broader 
in  scope  and  that  have  helped  a  lot  of 
people,  that  have  been  successful  with 
a  proven  pajrment  record.  Thto  to  going 
to  be  giving  a  lot  of  pecq>le  $15,000 
that  Uncle  Sam  will  be  mi^iriT^y  more 
or  less  as  a  gift  that  we  cannot  afford. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  will  not 
buy  the  argxunent  that  thto  to  helping 
people  on  the  lower  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic scale.  FHA  does  a  much  better 
Job  throughout  the  country.  Thto  pro- 
gram would  be  isolated  more  or  less  to 
a  few  large  communities  and  we  will  be 
asldng  the  rest  of  the  country  to  subsi- 
dize it 

Again,  with  our  deficit,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve thto  to  an  item  we  can  afford. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEaTT  pro  tem> 
pore.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  wiU  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  an  amendment  to  lie  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
IRxal  dealing  with  rent  payment  for 
the  elderly  on  which  there  shall  be  20 
minutes  of  debate  equally  divided  and 
controlled. 

AMXIISIIKHT  MO.  73 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  for  the  elderly  the  oon- 
tribution  required  under  section  8  rental 
property  from  30  percent  to  25  percent) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideratioiL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shklbt).  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Rxml  pR>- 
poees  an  amendment  numbered  72. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dtopensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  to  as  follows: 

On  pace  101,  between  Unea  2  and  3,  inaert 
the  following  new  section: 

SBC      .  KBOUCnON  OT  BINTAL  PAYlONn  FOft 
KLDEBLV  r AMUJIS. 

(a)  In  OsnaAi Section  3(aKl)  of  the 

United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  Um  fOl- 
lowlnr-  "25  percent  in  the  case  of  family  the 
head  of  which  (or  his  or  her  spouse)  Is  at 
least  62  years  of  ase)". 

(b)  Erracnvx  Dais.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
Uve  on  October  1.  1987. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  to  bring 
relief  to  the  Nation's  elderly.  The 
amendment  to  simple  enough.  It  rolto 
back  the  rental  contribution  for  senior 
citizens  in  low-income  housing  from  30 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  inccHne  to  2S 
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pttnmL  This  !■  a  maU  ebange.  but 
for  a  Mnlor  yAto  dependi  on  Social  8e- 
eurtty  to  eovar  monthly  eipwifim  it 
ean  mean  the  dttferaiee  between  a 
■qoare  meal  or  an  enpty  stoinaeh. 

Mr.  Frealdent,  the  reason  tor  i»ovld- 
Inc  lov-tnoome  boarinc  amiiitanf^  to 
the  dderiy  is  to  provide  not  only  a 
deeentahdter,  bat  wrvlceB  vital  to  the 
eontimiinc  good  health  of  lenlon.  In 
addition  to  pcovldinc  mfe  and  decent 
hBUring.  many  hooeinc  projects  for 
the  eldeiiy  also  provide  friendship  and 
ftflovahip  with  other  senior  dtiaens.  a 
wdl-balanfeed  diet,  and  baste  medieal 
ears.  Due  to  the  S<H>eroent  roit  oon- 
trfbathm  from  their  small  fixed  in- 
comes, seniors  are  vaaaUItt  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  such  senrloes.  Many  senlon 
are  thus  forced  to  Ihre  in  substandard 
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Let  me  use  my  State  of  Nevada  as  an 
«»— r»*  of  the  problems  the  dderly 
face.  Althouah  on  a  small  scale,  the 
problem  ve  have  in  Nevada  will  sound 

f«mm«r  to  many  wf  my  rrntrngtum 

Nevada  has  two  main  urban  areas: 
Reno  and  Las  Vegas.  In  a  recent  study. 
the  Reno  Houstaw  Authority  identified 
S.400  elderly  with  monthly  income 
Just  over  $S00  in  need  of  subsidiied 
houstaig.  When  the  survey  was  con- 
ducted, the  number  of  low-income 
units  they  could  afford  was  only  1.300. 
This  is  a  ratio  of  2  to  1.  and  the  num- 
bers are  growlnc  every  day.  Seniors 
ean  expect  to  watt  as  kmc  as  2  years 
for  an  opening  in  a  low-income  hous- 
ing project  in  Reno  and,  the  worst 
part,  then  find  they  cannot  afford  the 
bousing  anyway. 

In  Las  Vegas,  one  of  the  Naticm's 
,  grownlng  dties.  tha«  are  thou- 
of  peoide  on  watting  lists— not 
induding  those  irtio  never  bother  to 
sign  up  when  they  leam  that  the  wait- 
ing period  is  as  long  as  S  years.  More- 
over, the  neediest  peoirie  can  seldom 
be  hdped  because  they  are  too  poor  to 
contribute  SO  percent  oi  ituir  inccme 
to  rot.  In  other  words,  section  8  is  not 
working;  the  neediest  are  not  reodvlng 
the  benefits. 

I  understand  whs.  back  in  1961.  the 
contrfbution  levd  was  raised  firom  25 
percent  to  SO  percent  for  all  partici- 
pants in  Federal  housing  assistance 
IKOgrama.  But  I  also  understand  the 
increase  wss  adopted  with  no  debate 
and  no  eonsktoratjop  of  how  tt  would 
affect  an  of  the  program's  recipients. 
espedaDy  the  ddetly.  Thou^tful  de- 
dslanmaklng  and  good  public  policy 
was  sacrffloed  to  the  whims  of  some 
adBdnistratian  accountants.  Now  I  am 
providing  this  body  with  the  oppmtu- 
ntty  to  partially  correct  this  hasty  and 
faulty  decision  by  returning  the  rent 
contribution  levd  for  seniors  back  to 
an  aff ordaUe  levd— SS  percent. 

This  amendment,  the  oppoalton  wiU 
argoe,  will  cost  minions  each  year.  But 
do  not  be  misled.  Tliese  figures  do  not 
take  into  considoation  real  life. 


Hebr  used  to  play  professional 
f oottaU  for  the  Chicago  Bears.  A  great 
athl)  ite.  But  because  of  an  eye  disease, 
his  I  thletic  career  was  shortened.  He 
is  bl  Dd  now.  He  has  devoted  his  life  to 
wort  Ing  with  the  eldo-ly.  Even  though 
llvin(  in  total  darkness.  Ken  is  an 
expc  rt  an  the  problems  of  the  elderly. 

I  vividly  remember  sitting  tn  his  Las 
Vegas  office  and  his  explaining  scnne 
of  b^  woi^  to  me.  He  sptdMUtet  in 
senior  employment.  Many  of  his  sen- 
i<ffs  >  go  without  things  we  take  for 
granted.  Mr.  President.  Ken  Hebr  ex- 
Idaloed  how  many,  many  of  the  poor 
seniors  go  without  even  toilet  pi4>er; 
that  in  his  Christmas  basket  coUec- 
ti(»)S.  Ken  recommended  that  you 
plaof  in  the  Christmas  basket  toilet 
pape^.  With  that  background,  it  is 
easy;  to  understand  why  an  extra  $15 
to  $90  per  month  could  mean  toilet 
papv.  meals  with  protein,  a  phone,  or 
evq^heat. 

What  is  the  value  of  human  dignity? 

Toe  opponents  of  this  legislation 
wiU  say  it  will  cost  so  much  money. 
But  deduct  from  this  phantom  figure, 
first  of  all.  the  value  of  filling  the 
man)r  vacant  low-income  units  in  cer- 
tain pueas  of  our  country. 

Second,  the  savings  in  medical  costs 
whlcti  naturally  occur  because  seniors 
have  an  adequate  roof  over  their 
heads. 

Plas  the  cost  of  additional  years  to 
the  life  of  a  senior  citizen  with  ade- 
quate housing. 

In  January,  the  Reno  housing  direc- 
tor tpld  me  access  to  low-income  hous- 
ing lor  the  elderly  can  add  as  much  as 
to  a  senior's  life.  Five  years  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  seniors  to 
.  President,  is  a  bargain. 
It  to  express  to  the  committee, 
its  ranking  member,  and 
loor  managers,  my  lUDpreciation 
work  on  this  bill  providing  as- 
sists^MX  to  the  needy,  a  biU  fiscally  re- 
spodstble.  Senate  bill  825  addresses 
the  Ibasic  needs  of  this  country,  but 
the  !needs  of  the  elderly  are  unique 
and 'not  basic  in  some  instances.  For 
manfer  poor  etttsaiB,  the  extra  $15  to 
$20  sor  food,  medicine,  heat,  even  a 
ph(«e,  is  important.  But  to  some  this 
extra  money  literally  means  the  dif- 
ference betweoi  life  and  death. 

This  amendment  will  not  cost  the 
Oov^nment  money.  It  will  save  the 
Oovfrnment  money.  Let  us  not  always 
look  at  the  short-term  solution.  Let  us 
look  at  the  future.  Let  us  not  be 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  all  the 
timo. 

iM>t  mly  must  set  budget 
imis.    but    we    must    also    set 
tg  prlmities.  As  a  Senator  and 
as  $  member  of  the  Committee  (m 
,  this  is  a  top  priority  for  me. 

for  argument's  sake  this 
sent  does  cost  a  few  extra  dol- 
larslout  of  our  triUion-doUar  budget,  it 
mu^  be  9ent. 


March  SI,  1987 
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We  are  here  dealing  with  the  lives  of 
human  taieings.  Shelter  must  be  afford- 
able. We  cannot  ask  our  mothers  and 
fathers  tt>  go  without  adequate  hous- 
ing, without  needed  medical  care, 
without  ^leat,  without  food,  evm  with- 
out life. 

It,  a  country  is  only  as 
treats  its  sailors  in  their 


t,  I  reserve  the  ronain- 
>INO  OFFICER.  Who 


Mr. 

good  as 
golden  y4 
Mr. 

derof  ] 

The 
yields  tii»e? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Pmsident,  I  cmnmend  my  col- 
league from  Nevada  for  offering  this 
amendment  and  I  wish  I  could  support 
it,  but  I  cannot.  I  share  with  him  and 
other  Mfmbers  of  the  Senate  a  deep 
ccmcem  ifor  the  problem  of  housing 
our  low-ihomne  elderly. 

The  prbblon  is  a  special  one  because 
it  requires  more  than  the  availability 
of  decent  and  affordable  housing. 
Many  of  our  elderly  dtissens  are  dis- 
abled or  infirm  and  need  suiwortive 
services  at  or  near  their  residence. 

The  problem  has  grown  acute  over 
the  past  J8  years  as  we  have  wbtm  hous- 
ing in  general  and  elderly  housing  in 
particxilsir  subjected  to  diqinHxntion- 
ately  large  budget  cuts.  In  fact,  the 
ftindlng  ;  for  production  of  elderiy 
housing-j-under  section  202,  Farmers 
Home,  and  Public  Housing— has  been 
cut  86  porcent  from  its  1979  leveL 

The  bill  before  us  as  well  as  the 
Senate  urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act  attdnpt  to  deal  with  the  special 
housing  problems  of  our  elderly.  The 
transitional  housing  program  in  the 
homeless  package,  for  example,  is  de- 
signed tb  stimulate  the  development 
of  housing  and  8iu>portive  s«rvlceB. 

Through  rental  assistance  and  loans 
for  oonscruction,  the  bill  now  before 
us  Mmtains  $2.3  billion  for  elderly 
housing.  The  bill  also  reauthorizes  the 
Congregate  Housing  Services  Program, 
a  demonstration  program  providing  in- 
home,  pommunity-based  supportive 
services  to  frail  elderly  persons  in 
order  to  prevent  institutlonalicatlon. 

The  committee  has  tried  to  address 
the  need  for  elderly  housing  while  also 
being  responsive  to  the  current  f  Iscsl 
realltiesJ  We  would  like  to  do  more. 
Given  the  budgetary  contralnts,  how- 
ever, wO  cannot  do  as  much  as  we 
want.     I 

The  Soiator's  amendment,  whUe 
worthwhile,  would  increase  Federal 
outlays  t>e  about  $500  million  annual- 
ly. For  that  reascm.  as  chairman  of  the 
HousincSubeommlttee.  I  cannot  agree 
to  it.  I  l^ope  that  in  anoth^  year,  an- 
other time,  we  can  launch  that  sort  of 
program   the   Senator   from   Nevada 


Let  mt  say  that  we  plan  another  bill 
that  welshaU  be  working  on  after  we 
complete  w<Hrk  on  this  measure,   a 


long-range  housing  program  and 
policy  for  the  1990's.  I  hope  to  bring 
that  bfll  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
next  year.  Once  we  start  work  on  that 
bill,  I  shaU  be  delighted  to  work  with 
the  Senator  fnmi  Nevada  to  consider 
getting  this  sort  of  vproach  into  that 
biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Chair  indicate  how  much  time  is  left 
to  this  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  2  minutes, 
39  seconds. 

Mr.  RI3D.  Is  there  anyone  else 
speaking  against  the  amendment? 

If  so,  I  shall  reserve  my  time  until 
they  have  qaoken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  yeas  and  lutys 
have  already  been  ordered  on  this 
matter.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  REID.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendmqit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  REID.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
najTs  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  seccmd?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  i4>preci- 
ate  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Soiator  from  Calif  omia,  the  manager 
of  this  bill.  However,  I  also  suggest 
that  the  $500  million  figure  is  from 
figures  that  were  supplied  as  a  result 
of  the  Gray  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered in  the  House  last  year.  My 
amendment  is  more  restrictive  than 
that  in  that  it  does  not  include  the 
handicapped  and  disabled.  I  suggest 
the  figure  is  not  $500  million. 

In  closing,  I  think  the  constraint  in 
this  body  is  policy,  not  budget  num- 
bers. Budget  numbers  should  be  sec- 
onduy  and  flow  from  good  policy.  I 
thtaik  this  amendment  is  good  policy. 

The  eldeiiy,  unlike  other  groups,  es- 
pecially the  poor  elderly,  have  no  way 
to  increase  their  income  and  move  to 
ncmasstated  housing. 

I  have  here,  Mr.  President,  many, 
many  letters  from  people  who  address 
this  mecsKle  pnMem.  who  are  in  a 
deep  quandary  because  they  simply 
cannot  afford  to  be  making  their 
house  payments  any  mere  on  the 
housing  that  they  have  because  of  this 
extra  5  percent.  This  does  not  Include 
the  many,  many  people  who  cannot 
get  into  housing  in  the  first  place. 

Healthy  seniors  require  less  federal- 
ly provided  medical  attention,  thus 
producing  savings  in  Uie  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs.  Seniors  are  hurt- 
ing. They  have  received  a  1.3  percent 
Social  Security  COLA  increase,  but 


due  to  the  increase  in  Medicsre  premi- 
ums and  deductibles,  it  was  lost  There 
are  letters  here  indicating  that  some 
of  the  housing  groups  are  charging  for 
refrigerators  and  stoves  to  make  up 
for  the  shortf alL  These  people  are  hit 
fran  aU  angles,  the  poor  elderly. 

For  a  senior  drawing  the  mtetmimi 
Social  Security  distribution  of  Just 
under  $300  a  month,  a  little  more  or 
less,  the  difference  between  a  25-  and 
30-percent  contribution  means  an 
extra  $15  a  month.  That  is  an  impossi- 
ble situation. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  is  good  policy  and  that  my 
colleagues  shoiild  support  it. 

The  PREEUDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  California  con- 
trols the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  no  one  wishes 
time,  Mr.  President.  I  sunest  we  yield 
the  time  we  have.  That  '.a  asni  done, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  is  yielded  badL 


LAUTENBERG  AMENDMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICES^.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  proposed  to  be  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
LfcUTEWssao]  dealing  vrith  DDAG. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordned. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  may 
proceed  out  of  order  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDIANA'S  NCAA  TITLE 

Mr.  QUAYLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  what  a 
game.  What  a  game  that  was  played 
Imst  night  in  New  Orleans.  I  mean  to 
teU  you.  We  probably  ought  to  caU 
these  hurrying  Hoosiers  from  lU  "The 
Heart  Attack  Kl<te"  because  I  want  to 
teU  you  cardiac  arrests  were  shve  and 
wdl  in  the  QoATLB  household  last 
night.  I  am  sure  others  enjoyed  watch- 
ing this  game.  And  opening  up  my 
morning's  newspaper  to  the  headline 


it  says.  "Sbiart  Shot  Gives  Indiana 
NCAA  Title." 

What  a  game.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
you  saw  it.  Mr.  President.  It  was  some- 
thing that  I  am  sure  you  enjoyed.  I 
hope  other  Senators  who  are  on  the 
floor,  and  off  the  floor  did  also,  be- 
cause they  probaUy  win  not  see  sn- 
other  game  in  their  lifetime  like  the 
one  last  night. 

Before  I  get  into  too  many  accolades 
about  Indiana  and  the  Hoosiers,  I  do 
want  to  compliment  Syracuse.  They 
played  one  heck  of  a  game.  They 
really  did.  They  played  one  heck  <tf  a 
game.  Quite  frankly,  going  back  and 
forth,  it  could  go  either  way.  But  the 
sheer  determination  of  Bobby 
Knight's  basketbaU  team  year  in  and 
year  out  paid  off  once  afffdn. 

Watching  that.  Just  thinking  of  that, 
Mr.  President,  you  know  we  talk  for 
hours  in  this  body.  But  this  game 
came  down  to  a  few  seconds.  Just  a  few 
seconds,  minuscule  seconds.  lU  was 
behind  3  points,  Syracuse  was  at  the 
foul  line,  and  46  seconds  were  left  on 
the  dock.  They  get  the  rebound,  they 
go  down,  and  make  the  basket  They 
did  not  try  for  the  3-pointer.  lliey  ssld 
"By  golly.  Just  get  those  2  points  on 
the  board.  Let's  get  this  edge.  Syra- 
cuse is  down  to  1  point  Then  we  wfQ 
see  what  to  do." 

They  get  it  down  to  1  point  with  SO 
seconds  left,  with  a  time  out,  sort  of 
like  a  qumxun  call  here.  Bobby  Kni^t 
instituted  his  quorum  call  last  nl^^t 
when  the  Hoosien  were  down  to  1 
point  with  SO  seconds  to  go. 

So  what  did  they  do?  They  eaU  a 
time  out.  They  get  back  in,  and  then 
another  f  ouL  There  is  another  time 
out  They  caU  that  a  refrigeratw  time 
out  I  do  not  kiK>w  if  we  have  a  refrig- 
erator quorum  calL  They  caU  that  a 
refrigerator  time  out  They  did  not 
want  to  put  tt  <m  ice.  TTsnms  knows  a 
lot  about  ice,  and  Nrhtssirs  knows  a 
lot  about  ice.  North  and  South  DakoU 
know  about  ice.  They  know  about  ice 
and  snow.  The  refrigerator  time  out 
paid  off. 

The  f cnil  shot  was  missed,  and  an  of 
a  sudden  here  they  come.  In  came 
Daryl  Thomas  10  to  12  feet  away  with 
one  man  guarding.  They  could  have 
forced  a  Jump  shot  with  10  seconds  to 
go.  But  oh,  no.  Here  comes  old 
smart— sort  of  a  definition  of  Hoo- 
siers; smart  [Laughter.]  Here 
old  Smart— right  Smart 
whatever  you  want  to  caU  them. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
on  the  floor. 

C»d  Smart  comas  out  Old  SMut 
takes  the  little  Jump  shot  after  tt  is 
pitdied  back  to  Smart  and  away  we 
go.  There  is  1  point  and  with  1 1 
on  the  dock  it  is  hlstwy.  Mr. 
dent  Indiana  University  won  its  third 
title. 

Mr.  ITAMATO.  Mr.  PresUnt  X 
wonder  if  my  colleague  might  yMd 
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Ittton  he  introdnoes  that  reaohitian 
beeaim  If  he  ml^t.  I  would  like  to 
make  an  uUwiiatkiu  that  I  am  going 
to  petttkm  the  peofOb  at  Wetoster's 
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Itr.  QUAYLB.  Watt  a  Moond.  Mr. 
Prartdent.  I  have  the  floor,  let  me 
finlah.  Tte  fVmatnr  can  get  Into  that 
Ib  Jmit  aaacopd. 

The  FIUBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
flmiator  fmm  Tnrttana  haii  the  floor. 

Ux.  QUATUB.  Let  me  reclaim  the 
floor. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  a  few 
woida  about  our  team,  and  the  names 
of  the  players. 

Flnt,  I  was  never  a  doubting 
ThOBaas  about  IXTs  prospects.  Their 
victory  was  hardly  a  Calloway  to  win  a 
national  championship. 

T»«^^"*  was  not  Meiered  in  confu- 
sion—they  were  poised  and  ezp«i- 
enoed  on  the  court.  Any  Freonan  in 
this  great  country  of  ours  could  see 
that 

While  I  will  admit  to  a  slight  bias-I 
was  Alfor(d)  Indiana  throughout  the 
final  hour— I  flnnly  believe  that  Indi- 
ana was  Smart  and  talented  enough  to 
Oarrett  its  formidable  opponent. 

Clearly  hfating  Syracuse  was  no 
Minor  feat.  In  fact,  it  was  something  a 
Hnimii  on  this  side  of  the  Eyl  can  ap- 
preciate, an  accomplishment  of  Oli- 
idiant-slae  pn^wrttons.  But  in  the  end. 
Indiana  forged  a  victory  that  any 
blaekmith  would  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  Presidait.  sons  and  daughters  of 
Hooaier  farmers  who  go  to  lU  quite 
often  do  so  with  a  XJ&.  (8)loan  or  a 
PeU  grant.  But  as  anyone  knows,  you 
cant  make  a  PelkowsU  in  Indiana. 
Basketball  Is  the  only  game  in  my 
greit  State.  It  was  certainly  a  great 
game,  with  great  players  and  a  great 
coach. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  spirit.  I  send  a 
resolutiim  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
twKTnaMm*^  Consideration. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wHl  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

A  reaotatkm  (8.  Res.  181)  oonsratuUtlns 
Tnillsiis  Univenity  oa  winnliic  the  NCAA 

&  Rat.  181 

Whereas  Tnrttona  Unhrenlty  has  had  an 
ootstandliis  hw>^«*lMill  protram  since  bas- 
ksttaall  was  Introduoed  a*  a  ooUeciate  sport, 
sad  has  had  an  exemplary  procrain  for  its 
stBdcntathtetec 

Whereas  the  Senate  amlauds  lU  coach 
Bobby  Kniiht  for  winning  his  third  NCAA 
tttle,  a  feat  matehed  only  by  two  other 
ooadiea  In  ooDece  badcetball  hiatorr. 

Whereas  the  Senate  pays  tribute  to  all 
four  teams  Tnrttana.  Syracuse.  Providence 
and  the  Unhrentty  of  Nevada-Las  Vegas— 
who  reached  the  Final  Four  in  New  Orleans; 

Whereas  Indiana  TTnlvenity's  victory  is 
mudi  more  than  Just  a  aintf  e  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  part  of  a  kmg  and  glorious  tradi- 
tlon  of  amateur  college  athletes  in  this 
eoontry:  Now  therefore  be  it 


JteaaiMd.  Tliat  the  Senate  reoognlMa  and 
Indiana  Univerrity  for  its  out- 
achievement  In  winning  the  IMT 
NCAA  basketball  tlUe. 
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PRISUDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
further  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion? If  not.  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing t*  the  resolution. 

Th » resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Th » preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mrl  QUAYLE.  IiCr.  President,  let  me 
Just  icontinue  a  littie  about  the  lU 
Hooslers. 

A  lioint  was  brought  up  yesterday  by 
the  ^ery  distinguished  SenaUn*  from 
New  Yoi^  about  what  the  definition 
of  Rosier  really  is.  He  brought  forth 
a  deflnitlon  I  had  not  sem  before  and 
one  ]  did  not  particularly  like  and  one 
I  intend  to  pursue  with  the  authors  of 
Webtfter's  Dictionary.  But  I  believe 
that  It  is  perf ecUy  proper  for  this  Sen- 
ator to  enlighten  the  Senator  from 
New  York  as  to  what  the  definition  of 
Hooder  really  is. 

There  are  a  lot  of  definitions.  For 
weU  over  a  century  and  a  quarter,  the 
people  of  Indiana  have  been  called 
Hooelers.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  State 
nicknames  and  has  had  a  wider  accept- 
ance I  than  most.  True,  there  are  the 
Budbeyes  of  Ohio,  the  Suckers  of  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Tarheels  of  North  Caro- 
lina, but  none  of  these  has  had  the 
popi4ar  usage  accorded  Hoosier.  The 
only  comparable  term  in  American  ex- 
perience is  Yankee. 

I  ssk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  RacoRS  an  article  which 
goes  through  a  very  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  definition  of  Hoosier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rhxbo.  as  follows: 

Thk  Woho  "Hoosnot" 
Fori  well  over  a  century  and  a  quarter  the 
peopl^  of  Indiana  have  been  called  Boosters. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  state  nicknames 
and  tias  had  a  wider  acceptance  than  most. 
Truelthere  are  the  Buckeyes  of  Ohio,  the 
Suckers  of  Illinois  and  the  Tarheels  of 
Nortll  Carolina— but  none  of  these  have  had 
the  popular  usage  accorded  Hoosier. 

Ths  only  comparable  term  in  American 
expedenoe  is  Yankee.  And  that  started  out 
as  a  Synonym  for  New  Knglander.  In  the 
Civil  tWar  era  Southerners  applied  it  indis- 
criminately to  all  Northerners.  Many  a  boy 
from  Dixie  doubtless  felt  a  sense  of  shock 
wheal  he  discovered  that  in  the  eyes  of  our 
British  (limey)  allies  that  all  Americans 
were  Tanks! 

But  wha«  did  Hooder  come  from?  What 
is  its  origin?  We  know  that  it  came  into  gen- 
eral iisage  in  the  1830's.  John  Finley  of 
wrote  a  poem,  "The  Hoosier's 
which  was  used  as  the  "carriers'  ad- 
of  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  January 
It  was  widely  copied  throughout  the 
and  even  abroad.  Finley  originally 
Hoosier  as  "Hooaher."  Apparently  the 
poet  Ifelt  that  it  was  suff idenUy  familiar  to 
be  ui|derstandable  to  his  readers.  A  few  days 
latere  on  January  8,  1833,  at  the  Jackson 
Day  dinner  at  Indianapolis,  John  W.  Davis 
offered  "The  Hooahier  State  of  Indiana"  as 
a  toatat.  And  in  August,  former  Indiana  gov- 
emo  .  James  B.  Ray.  announced  that  he  in- 


ibllsh  a  newspaper.  The  Hootier, 
Indiana. 

of  the  earlier  written  use 
have  been  found.  The  world  ap- 
Carrier's  Address"  of  the  AuU- 
on  January  3.  1832.  O.  S. 
on  February  11.  1831.  in  a 
John  Tipton,  "Our  Boat 
ied  the  Indiana  Hoosier."  In  a 
printed  in  1860  JteeoUection .  .  . 
VtMew.  Sandford  Cox  quotes 
he  dates  July  14. 1827,  There 
trick  for  you— done  up  by  a 
can  only  wonder  how  Icmg 
I  Hoosier  was  used  orally. 
As  soon  |ks  our  nirimam*  came  into  gener- 
al use,  speculation  began  as  to  its  origin. 
The  specujatitm  and  argument  have  gone  <m 
every  sinc^.  On  October  26,  1833,  the  Indi- 
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ana 
lished 
"The  api 
in  many 
years,  to 
sister 


reprinted   an   article   pub- 

in  the  Cincinnati  lUpublica': 

m  of  Hooahier  has  been  used 

Western  States,  for  several 

gnate  ...  an  inhabitant  of  our 

Indiana."  The  Ohio  editor 


then  revle^  three  explanations  of  the  nick- 
name and  Concludes: 

"Whatevier  may  have  been  the  original  ac- 
ceptation JDf  Hooahier  this  we  know,  that 
the  people  to  whom  it  is  now  applied,  are 
amongst  the  bravest,  most  intelligent,  most 
enterprisiiig,  most  magnanimous,  and  most 
democratic  of  the  Oreat  West,  and  should 
we  ever  feel  disposed  to  quit  the  state  in 
which  we  are  now  sojourning,  our  own  noble 
Ohio,  it  wju  be  to  enroll  ourselves  as  adopt- 
ed citizens  in  the  land  of  the  'Hooahier.' " 

Among  the  more  popular  theories: 

1.  When|a  visitor  hailed  a  pioneer  cabin  in 
Indiana  or  Imocked  upon  its  door,  the  set- 
tler wouldlrespond.  "Who's  yere?"  And  from 
his  frequent  response  Indiana  became 
the"Who's  yere"  or  Hoosier  State.  No  one 
ever  explidiMd  why  this  was  more  typical  of 
Indiana  tnui  of  Illinois  or  Ohio? 

2.  That  I  Indiana  rlvermen  were  so  spec- 
tacularly tuccessful  in  trouncing  or  "hush- 
ing" their  advesarles  in  the  brawling  that 
was  then  fommon  that  they  became  known 
as  "hushe^"  eventually  Hoosiers. 


3. 
named 
and  Poi 
laborers 
"Hoosier'i 
ans  were 

4.  Ath( 
Wright 
rived  froi 
Indiana 
New  Orli 
men"  or 
theory,  a 


an 


there    was    once    a   contractor 

ier  employed  on  the  Louisville 

Canal  who  preferred  to  hire 

m  Indiana.  They  were  called 

and  eventually  all  Indian- 

ed  Hoosiers. 

'  attributed  to  Oovemor  Joseph 
to  the  effect  that  Hoosier  de- 
Indian  word  for  com,  hoosa. 
tboatmen  taking  com  or  malxe  to 
came  to  be  now  as  as  "hoosa 
:oasier8.  Unfortunately  for  this 
of  Indian  vocabularies  by  a 
careful  sti^dent  of  linguistics  failed  to  reveal 
any  such  ^ord  for  com. 

5.  Quitejas  plausible  as  these  was  the  face- 
tious explanation  offered  by  James  Whit- 
comb  RUe^.  He  claimed  that  it  originated  in 
the  pugnSdous  habits  of  or  early  settlers. 
They  were  enthusiastic  and  vicious  flghters 
who  gouged,  scratched  and  bit  off  noses  and 
ears.  This  was  so  common  an  occurreitoe 
that  a  sMtler  coming  into  a  tavem  the 
momlng  4fter  a  fight  and  seeing  an  ear  on 
the  floor  would  touch  it  with  his  toe  and 
casually  aSk.  "Whose  ear?" 

The  diifilnguished  Hoosier  writer,  Mere- 
dith Nicholson  (The  Hoosiers)  and  many 
others  ha^e  enquired  into  the  problem.  But 
by  all  odds  the  most  serious  student  of  the 
matter  wib  Jacob  Piatt  Duim.  IxuUana  histo- 
rian and  long-term  secretary  of  the  Indiana 
Historical  Society.  Dunn  noted  that  "hoo- 
sier" was  frequently  used  in  many  parts  of 


the  south  in  the  19th  century  for  woodsmen 
or  rough  hill  people.  He  traced  the  word 
back  to  "hooaer."  in  the  Cumberiand  dialect 
of  England.  This  derives  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  "hoo"  meaning  high  or  hUl.  In 
the  Cumberland  dialect,  the  word  "hooaer" 
meant  anything  unusually  large,  presum- 
ably Ilka  a  hlU.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  thU 
word  was  attached  to  a  hill  dweller  or  high- 
lander.  Immigrants  frcm  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land, settled  in  the  southern  moutalns 
(Cumberland  Mountains,  C^uibeiland 
River,  Cumberland  Qap.  etc).  Their  de- 
acouiants  brought  the  name  with  them 
when  they  settled  in  the  hills  of  southern 
Indiana. 

As  Meredith  Nicholson  observed,  "The 
origin  of  the  term  'Hoosier'  U  not  known 
with  ontalnty."  But  certain  It  Is  that  on  the 
eve  of  Indiana's  ISOth  aimiversary  of  state- 
hood Hoosiers  bear  their  nl^name  proudly. 
Five  generations  of  Hoosier  achievement 
have  endowed  the  term  with  oonnot^lons 
that  are  strong  and  friendly.  It  is  not  with- 
out significant  that  in  the  1965  Tfu«*napnH« 
phoite  book  there  are  two  full  columns  of 
firm  names  that  incorporate  that  word 
"Hoosier." 

Mr.  QUAYLB.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  go  through  all  the  history,  because 
there  are  five  different  types  of  ration- 
ale as  to  what  the  definition  is  of  Hoo- 
sier. But  I  think  that  the  real  defini- 
tion of  Hcxjsier  Is  one  that  was  exhibit- 
ed last  night. 

So  I  want  my  friend  from  New  York 
to  know  that  the  definition  of  Hoosier 
henceforth  wiU  be  "quick,  smart,  re- 
sourceful, skillful,  a  winner,  unique, 
and— above  all— modestiy  brilliant." 
[Laughter.] 

That  is  the  definition  of  Hoosier. 

BCr.  President,  in  that  spirit,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CllANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
fine  to  have  the  resolution  read  at  this 
time,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  cleared, 
so  I  ask  that  we  not  act  on  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  asked  that  it  be 
read.  That  was  my  request.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  clarifying  the  definition  of 
the  word  "Hoosier." 

Whereas  Indiana  University's  basketball 
team  displayed  the  real  name  of  the  word 
"Hoosier"  last  night:  Therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved,  That  a  Hoosier  is  someone  who 
is  quick,  smart,  resourceful,  skillful,  a 
winner,  unique  and  brilliant. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
about  concluded  my  remaiks.  I  Just 
want  to  summarize  by  saying  that  it 
was  a  super  game.  If  anybody  want  to 
see  it.  I  have  a  tape  they  can  have.  I 
will  be  glad  to  send  it  out.  because  I 
want  them  to  see  what  Hooslerism  is 
all  about— not  only  ID  basketball,  but 
what  It  really  means  to  America. 

Once  again.  I  compliment  Bobby 
Knight  for  his  coaching  ability  and 
this  particular  team.  I  call  them  "the 


heart-attack  kids."  There  were  many 
games  this  season  on  the  borderline, 
and  when  the  close  ones  came  down  to 
the  crunch— whether  it  was  Sjrracuse 
or  LBU  or  Wisconsin  or  Ohio  State  or 
whatnot— they  were  always  there. 

So.  in  the  spirit  of  Hoosierinn.  we 
have  a  superlative  team,  a  winning 
team,  a  skillful  team,  a  resourceful 
team,  a  smart  team,  and  every  other 
attribute  and  definition  that  goes 
along  with  the  nickname  of  my  great 
Stote  of  Indiana 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Tnrii>^nR 
for  rightfully  taking  great  pride  in  his 
Hoosiers  and  in  the  tremendous  deter- 
mination and  Aill  they  have  demon- 
strated. They  have  clearly  dispelled 
that  which  has  heretofore  been  held 
as  the  definition  of  a  Hoosier.  They 
were  anything  but  awkward,  unhandy, 
or  unskilled.  Quite  the  contrary.  They 
demonstrated  a  determination  that 
should  be  the  epitome  of  college  ath- 
letics. 

Obviously.  I  am  quite  proud  of  the 
tremendous  battie  on  the  part  of 
Coach  Boeheim  and  the  Syracuse  Or- 
angemen, this  having  been  the  first 
time  in  their  Illustrious  history  that 
they  reached  the  finals.  I  think  they 
accredited  themselves  welL  It  was 
probably  one  of  the  alltime  basketball 
games  for  an  NCAA  final.  It  was  a 
heartbreaker  for  those  of  us  rooting 
for  the  Orangemen,  but  it  was  a  tri- 
umph for  Indiana. 

I  could  have  used  the  crying  towel 
which  I  had  sent  to  my  colleague  last 
evening. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  refused  to  put 
on  the  TV  this  morning  to  again  wit- 
ness that  final  shot— with  4  seconds 
remaining— coming  right  through  the 
middle  of  that  cylinder,  by  Mr.  Smart. 

Again,  it  was  a  well-fought,  gallant 
game  by  both  teams.  I  wish  it  could 
have  been  Syracuse,  but  they  certainly 
were  beaten  by  a  great  team. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  cleik  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.         

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJe<^on.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


'  NO.  73 

(Purpose:  To  provide  notification  and 
appeal  under  Sec  143,  the  antl-phaUng 
provision  of  S.  835) 

Mx.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk, 
which  is  (Msponsored  by  my  (x>lleague 
from  New  Jersey,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate con^d^tion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  deik  read  as  follows: 


The  SenatOT  from  New  Jersey  OfT.  Iao- 
mncBsl,  for  hlmadf  and  Mr.  Bbabut.  pn>- 
poses  an  amendment  numbered  71. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  Presldait. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  cUvensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  57,  between  Unes  •  and  10,  taMCCt 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Following  notice  of  taitent  to  with- 
hold, deny  or  cancel  aasiatanoe  undo'  para- 
gra|4i  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a 
period  of  not  leas  than  90  days  in  whkAi  the 
applicant  can  appeal  to  the  Secretary  the 
withholdbig,  doiial  or  canrellatlon  of  i 


Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  very  simple.  Sec- 
tion 119(h)  of  the  UDAG  statute  is  a 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  UDAO's  to 
facilitate  business  relocati<m.  The  law 
bars  assisted  relocations  that  harm 
the  city  that  the  firm  is  leaving.  In 
other  words.  UDAG's  shouldn't  be 
used  to  pirate  Jobs. 

Section  143  of  the  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  issue  regulations 
setting  forth  criteria  under  which  a 
finding  of  pirating  could  be  made.  Our 
amendment  would  simply  require  that, 
as  part  of  those  regulaticms,  the  Secre- 
tary include  a  provision  that  would 
give  an  applicant  oommimity  90-day 
notification  of  intent  to  withhold, 
deny  or  cancel  assistance.  During  that 
time,  the  applicant  community  would 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  appeal  the 
decision  to  the  Secretary. 

Our  amendment  does  not  affect  in 
any  way  the  criteria  the  Secretary 
must  develop  to  support  a  finding  of 
"significant  and  adverse  impact."  Oxir 
amendment  does  not  change  the 
intent  of  section  143. 

What  our  amendment  does  is  give 
fair  notice  to  an  i4>plicant  community 
that  its  assistance  Is  In  Jeopardy.  With 
this  provisicm  in  place,  an  applicant 
conmnmity  wffl  not  have  to  worry  that 
an  arbitrvy  and  discriminatory  deci- 
sion will  cost  them  a  legitimate  grant 
awarcL 

That  is  the  substance  of  our  amend- 
ment. To  ensure  that  the  rules  of  this 
section  are  not  applied  in  an  arbitrary 
and  discriminatory  manner.  To  pro- 
vide notice  that  decisions  to  withhold, 
deny  or  cancel  assistance  will  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicious  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
review  why  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  I  feel 
strongly  that  this  small  change  can 
make  a  big  difference  to  a  community. 

On  January  9. 1985.  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
issued  a  policy  designed,  he  said  to 
clarify  the  way  he  would  enforce  sec- 
tion 119(h)  of  the  UDAG  statute.  Sec- 
tion 119(h)  is  the  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  UDAG's  to  facilitate  business 
relocation.  The  Secretary's  policy 
stated  that  a  city  within  a  50-mile 
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imdtus  of  MiTrtlwiT  in>Aa-eligfble  com- 
BUiiiitiy  k  "ptosttnc"  jote  tram  that 
mtffKmumMj  if  the  olty  apidytaig  tvt  a 
UDAO  ■enpto-not  aoUdte,  but  ao- 
uitHi  fliiiM  wiahint  to  move  from  a 
imlllitimlm  JurlwMctkm  m  tenants  In 
a  UDAO  aaMed  project. 

Mr.  PTCiklent.  Secretary  Pierce 
i— Md  tliia  poUey  tn  rHpooae  to  a 
UDAO  award  for  a  project  in  Jeraey 
CMr.  KJ.  SolMeqaently.  he  canceled 
the  award  of  that  UDAO  grant.  The 
grant,  for  |g  mflllon.  vaa  awarded  In 
Un  to  a  prajeet  that  Included  among 
lla  tenanti  Bankefi  Ttuit  Banker's 
TnA  had  made  a  deeWon  to  move 
paii  uf  Hi  tmiaatlnna  frnm  Ifsnhittsn 
to  Jiney  aty  because  It  represented 
an  eeoponkal  location  for  these  oper- 


Prerident.  this  poUcy  was  Issued 
with  no  adraoDe  notioe.  and  without 
the  normal  eomaaent  and  review 
period  iriiifdi  uaaaDy  accompanies  ad- 
mlniaiirattve  pdUeiaB  of  such  Import. 
At  the  same  time,  he  rescinded  the 
grant  and  set  off  an  unfortunate  and 
dtvMve  cuuUuveiay  in  the  New  Jeraey- 
New  York  metropolitan  area  over 
UDAO  grants.  At  the  same  time,  he 
raised  the  w^ctre  of  similar  ocmtrover- 
sisa  arising  ta  the  20  CMSA's  around 
this  Natlan  which  indude  UDAO  eligi- 
ble ctUes  within  a  50-mlle  radius  of 


watching  many  of  New  Jer- 
sey's idtles  struggle  to  recover  from  a 
decllAe  in  the  postwar  period.  I  am 
iMmig  to  see  than  come  alive  again.  I 
am  tfoud  to  see  the  growth  in  Jobs 
and  file  commitment  to  revltaUaation 
on  the  part  of  our  mayors.  I  have 
workM  hard  over  the  past  4  years 
wlthjour  mayors  and  business  leaders 
to  refund  New  Jersey's  dtles. 

Sogie  of  this  growth  has  come  from 
the  Relocation  of  businesses  that  are 
attracted  by  the  lower  cost  of  doing 
busiiiBss  in  New  Jersey.  A  recent  New 
YowTlmes  article  about  the  pattern 
of  relocations  in  the  New  Jersey-New 
Torklmetr^xdltan  area  addressed  this 
inue.  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  a 
copy  of  this  article,  from  the  March 
15.    1987.   Times   be   printed   in   the 


I  do  not  ever  again  want  any  dty  in 
New  Jersey  to  be  fkoed  with  a  decision 
by  the  Secretary  to  cancel  or  deny  a 
UDAO  under  section  143  without  ad- 
vance notice  and  the  (wxutunlty  to  be 
heard.  I  do  not  think  any  other  Sena^ 
tots  would  want  to  find  th^r  States 
subjected  to  such  decisions  either.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendmsnt. 

lir.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
weak  to  the  Intent  of  section  143  of 
the  bOL  The  intent  of  the  UDAO  Pro- 
gram is  not  to  move  Jobs  around. 
Bather,  It  Is  to  encourage  Job  develop- 
ment In  eoonflmlcally  distressed  cities. 
Cttlss  which  mii^t  otherwise  lose  out 
to  suborban  and  Industrial  park  devel- 


In  a  attuatton  where  a  firm  wants  to 
rdocata.  without  regard  to  the  offer  of 
-•-*-*r~^.  It  should  not  be  prohibited 
from  moving  into  a  UDAO  assisted 
project.  If  that  were  true,  our  dta- 
tuascil  nfewi  ewtars  which  partici- 
pate in  the  UDAO  Program  would  lose 
desperately  neadad  Jobs  and  tax  reve- 
miea  to  man  affhient  areas  In  the 
mHoBL  That  would  defeat  one  major 
role  of  the  UDAO  Program.  That's 
irtiy  as  I  read  seetian  143,  the  Secre- 
tary is  not  barred  from  providing  as- 
to  a  fbm  that  is  going  to 
tts  hflne  dty,  no  matter  what— 
the  SBslstanrr  simply  eneour- 
ins  to  move  to  anothw  dls- 
dky  kMiead  of  someplace  die. 
m  that  caaa.  the  UDAO  is  not  faclll- 
tatfc»  the  rdoeation;  it  is  redirecting  a 
relocation  that  would  occur  anyway. 


being  no  objection,  the  article 
to   be   printed   In   the 
Racoiu).  as  follows: 

'fflCt  SVTOBBS  BbAT  THX  BoBOUOHI  TK 
OtXKtHQ  TkM Ann 

(By  Mark  McCain) 

Dea^ite  ft  Bnorgmabord  of  subsldlM.  the 
outatde  of  Msnhtt»*n  nrely  beat 
Jersey  competition  for  back-office 
,  dollar  for  dollar. 

It  the  one  reaaon  why— four  yean 

acsreaaHre  compdcn  by  New  York 

I  few  ftompanlea  are  movtns 

to   Brooklyn.    Queens.    Staten 

I  and  the  Bronx. 

say  the  dty  should  promote  less- 
expeqiive  areas  in  Manhattan  to  stem  the 
flow  of  data-processing  and  other  "back- 
office"  operations  to  New  Jersey.  Most  re- 
oentls.  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York, 
a  trade  group,  advanced  a  pnvoaal  for  two 
back-fffloe  "develoi»nent  areas"  tn  Manhat- 
tan. I 

"Ne)w  York  City's  magnet  for  back-offioc 

uaenjis  Manhattan,  not  BrotAlyn."  agreed 

li.  Moas,  a  professor  of  planning 

admlnlstratlMi  at  New  York  Unl- 

"That  doesn't  mean  that  occaslonal- 

won't  locate  in  Brooklyn,  but  it 

rer  be  a  magnet. 

I's  oomparattre  advantage  is  that 
itial  oranmunity  In  dose  proxim- 
ity Ui  lower  Manhattan  For  an  office  user, 
It  ot^n  neither  the  reduced  coats  of  New 
Jexaet  nor  the  central  location  and  support 
serTi0ea  of  Manhattan." 

Num«t>us  facton  come  into  play  when  a 
"""rr"?  deddes  to  move  back-office  oper- 
out  of  Manhattan,  but  rental  rates 
on  the  list.  "In  business  today," 
Raymond  T.  O'Keefe.  New  York  re- 
dlrector  of  Cushman  &  Wakefield,  a 
broknage,  "many  executives  are  com- 

on  the  company's  bottom  line." 
very  roui^  average,  a  new  ba^-off ice 
in  Brooklyn  is  15  percent  more  ex- 
than  a  nearby  New  Jersey  altema- 
[.eatate  broken  and  developers  say. 
can  mean  $5  million  a  year  for  a  mil- 
foot  complex, 
large  space  needs  are  not  unusual 
msjor    flnandal-aervices    omipanies. 
,.    Pain*  Webber,  for  instance,  is  moving  scat- 
tcraq  operatkms  into  a  million  square  feet 
of  ^ee  in  Weebawkoi.  VJ. 

"WJiB've  Just  scratdied  the  surface  of 
demand  for  back  oitUx."  said  Joseph  A. 
HOt^  the  Maiit««t»^w  bnAer  who  arranged 
Paine  Webber's  lease.  "A  great  number  of 


Mr.  HQi 

But  not 
Jersey  rl' 
rented  for 
rent  Is 


are  out  UxAing  for  anywhere 
from  100.040  to  a  million  feet  of  space." 

As  the  VM"  progress,  a  tenant  in  New 
Jersey  wlq  likely  see  greater  savings  than 
the  lnltlal|  percentage  becauae  New  York 
City  depends  on  electrldty,  gas  and  tax  sub- 
sidies to  evoi  approach  New  Joaey's  rents. 
Those  finaadal  sweetenen  begin  to  phase 
out  In  the  tth  to  13th  years. 

Without  jthem.  space  in  the  boroughs  out 
side  of  Mstihattan  would  be  nearly  25  per- 
cent more  axpenatve  from  the  start. 

On  the  New  Jersey  rlveifiont,  subsidies 
trim  barely  a  dollar  off  the  average  square- 
foot  cost  at  the  start  of  a  lease.  Neverthe- 
less. New  Jersey  has  a  strong  oonuietltive 
edge  becaqse  all  the  basic  elements,  frcnn 
land  to  eleMrldty,  coat  leas. 

Tenants  and  landlords  guards  the  details 
of  the  deds  they  sign,  but  on  average,  a 
brand-new  {operations  and  data  center,  aU 
ready  for  diiBputen  and  employeea.  costs  $4 
to  $0  morejper  sqiure  foot  In  Brooklyn  than 
New  Jersey  baaed  on  first-year  costs  of 
about  $29  to  $U  a  sQuare  foot  In  Brooklyn. 
The  baaa  rent  is  about  $22.  including  the 
amortised  oost  of  enhandng  the  space  for 
computer  fadUUes.  The  (^jeratlng  ex- 
pensea— Indudlng  Insurance  and  cleaning— 
are  about  §5,  the  gas  and  electrldty  about 
$3.50.  Uie  urupeity  tax  about  SO  cents,  and 
the  dty'sj  commeidal-rent  tax  about  75 
cents. 
"New  YpiA  Is  trying  as  hard  as  it  can." 
"and  it's  doing  a  good  Job." 
ite  good  enough:  On  the  New 
It,  similar  space  can  be 
to  $27  a  square  foot.  The  base 
It  $18,  operating  expenses  about 
$3.50,  utilities  about  $3.50,  and  property  tax 
about  $140.  There  is  no  commerdal-rent 
tax,  also  known  as  occupancy  tax,  in  New 
Jersey. 

But  a  allele  cost  cranparlson  begs  the  real 
Issues  In  the  bnA-otfkst  omipetitlon.  New 
York  City  kttfldala  say. 

"When  I  made  a  complete  swing  through 
the  northern  New  Jersey  suburbs  a  month 
ago,  I  saw  tnrojects  literally  stuck  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere."  said  Alair  A.  Townsend, 
the  Deputir  Major  for  Finance  and  Econom- 
ic Development. 

"Some  funis  are  finding  that  turnover  Is 
much  hlmer  than  antidapted  because 
people  simply  cant  get  there  from  here. 
That  creates  enormous  costs  in  finding  new 
employeea  and  training  them." 

By  contaarlaon.  she  said,  the  600.000- 
square-foot  buQdlng  under  construction  In 
Brooklyn  Itor  Morgan  Stanley  *  Company 
"sits  astride  major  transportation  hubs." 

Neverth^eaa,  only  three  other  major  com- 
panies are  moving  back  offloea  to  the  bor- 
oughs ounlde  Manhattan.  The  Security  In- 
dustry Aetomatlon  Corporation  and  Citi- 
corp have  major  plans  on  the  drawing 
boards,  and  Drexel  Bumham  Lambert 
opened  a  100.000-square-foot  operation  In 
Brooklyn'!  Fulton  Ijundlng  last  year. 

Yet.  Ma  Townsend  said,  considering  that 
Brooklyn  jwas  almost  devoid  of  commerlcal 
construcubn  from  1975  to  1984.  the  borough 
has  come  a  kmg  way  fast.  "Two  or  three 
yean  agol  we  had  nothing  to  show."  she 
said,  "whpe  our  competition  has  buildings 
with  green  grass  and  tuUps.  Now  it's  differ- 
ent. We  nave  projects  that  are  reaL  We 
have  buildings  going  up." 

For  thelmoat  part,  to  help  bring  down  oc- 
cupancy aosta  furtlier  than  tax  and  utility 
subsidies  allow,  the  dty^  an  equity  partner 
in  the  projects.  "But  tliose  particU)ath>ns 
arent  gifta."  Ms.  Townsend  noted.  "As  the 
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tirojects  thrive  and  Uirow  off  profits,  we  will 
share  in  the  proflta." 

Critics  doubt  wliether  the  dty  will  ever 
recoup  a  traction  of  the  money  It  Is  pouring 
Into  bade  otfleea.  both  directly  and  through 
subsidies.  The  projects,  asserted  Mr.  Moss  of 
New  York  University,  are  fueled  by  politics, 
not  eoonoBnica. 

"Rather  tlian  determine  where  a  natural 
ayueigy  exists,  the  dty  lus  tried  to  scatter 
back  offloea  through  the  outer  boroughs 
Ifte  IniAshot,"  he  said.  "But  even  with  very 
deep  subsides,  tlae  dty  has  little  to  show  for 
enormous  effort.  Meanwhile,  many  firms 
have  quietly  expanded  Into  New  Jersey." 

The  Red  Estate  Board  of  New  York 
echoed  that  aentlment  In  Its  proposd  for 
the  Manhattan  back-office  districts.  One 
would  cover  a  half-mile  swath  between  the 
Hudson  River  and  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
extending  north  from  Chambos  Street  up 
22  blocks  to  Barrow  Street.  The  other  would 
run  from  23d  to  42d  Streets,  west  of  Sev- 
enth Avenue. 

The  two  districts,  as  proposed  by  the 
board,  would  offer  liack-offloe  sweeteners 
similar  to  those  avallaUe  In  the  boroughs 
outside  Manhattan.  Currently,  a  tenant 
looking  for  new  ba^-offlce  space  in  Man- 
hattan must  be  prepared  to  pay  annud 
coats  of  $40  to  $60  a  square  foot,  indudlng 
rent,  utilitiea.  taxea  and  operating  expenses. 

Tliat  is  too  expensive  for  the  typicd  badc- 
offlce  operatloD.  which  is  why  they  are 
moving  out  of  Manhattan.  A  fraction  of  the 
flow  "has  been  successfully  dverted  to 
Brooklyn  and  Queois."  tlie  board  noted, 
"but  tt>e  primary  effect  of  the  paudty  of 
modem,  moderately  priced  Manhat.t.an 
office  space  lias  been  to  cede  this  market  to 
New  Jersey." 

Other  observen  agree  with  that  assess- 
ment, "lliere's  movement  of  back  offices  to 
the  outer  boroughs,  but  not  mough  to  stem 
the  outflow  from  New  York  City,"  sdd 
Samuel  M.  Birentudt,  reglond  commission- 
er of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  'The 
problem  is  stfll  very  much  with  us." 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  Preddent. 
I  recognise  that  Federal  assistance 
should  not  be  used  to  lure  Jobs  from 
one  area  to  another.  However,  it  is  not 
fair  that  dties  in  my  State  might  be 
denied  UDAO  grants  because  business- 
es have  dedded  to  leave  New  Yoik 
City  and  would,  if  offered  assistance, 
relocate  to  distressed  areas  in  New 
Jersey,  instead  of  someplace  else.  We 
must  recognise  that  biudnesses  move 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  indudlng  the 
costs  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  BRADUCT.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  rise 
as  a  covonsor  of  the  amendment  by 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey.  Sena- 
tor LAUTBMBiae.  The  amendment  we 
are  offering  win  provide  UDAO  grant 
redpients  with  an  opportunity  to 
rebut  a  highly  arbitrary  administra- 
tion Interpretation  of  existing  law  gov- 
erning urban  development  action 
grants  [XTDAO'sl.  HUDs  internal 
policy  restricts  the  ability  of  urtwn 
Stotes  like  New  Jersey  to  receive 
UDAO's  and  threatens  to  discourage 
UDAO  and  non-XTDAO-rdated  devel- 
opment in  any  State  with  an  attractive 
business  climate.  Surely  we  do  not 
want  to  bar  urban  devdopment  action 
grants  from  urban  areas  and  punish 
States  with  tax  polldes  and  infrastrric- 


ture  that  promotes  economic  develop- 
ment But  that  Is  exactly  what  these 
rules  do. 

I  share  the  concerns  of  my  col- 
leagues who  believe  that  UDAO's 
should  not  Jtist  rdocate  businesses 
frcnn  one  area  of  the  ootmtry  to  an- 
other. This  issue  has  arisen  in  a 
number  of  States.  In  the  past,  the  dty 
of  Mlnnei4X>lis  has  objected  to  a  $4 
million  UDAO  that  resulted  in  a  crane 
manufacturer  moving  to  North  Caroli- 
na. This  case,  slong  with  othov.  indi- 
cates HUD'S  f aUure  to  properly  apply 
the  existing  law  prohibiting  UDAO 
grants  for  projects  which  would  result 
in  the  rdocation  of  industrial  or  com- 
mercial plants  from  one  area  to  an- 
other. 

The  Oovemment  Aocoimting  Office 
reported  in  January  of  1IHI9  that,  as  a 
result  of  this  award,  a  relocation  from 
Minneapolis  to  Wilmington.  NC.  did 
occur.  The  OAO  strong^  suggested 
that  HUD  officials  failed  to  pursue 
this  issue  in  a  timely  manner. 

Secretary  Pierce's  policy  directive  on 
so-called  Job-raiding  heightened  the 
relocation  controversy.  In  January 
1986.  Secretary  Pierce  notified  the 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  congres- 
sional delegation  that  any  projects 
without  Identifiable  tenants  would  be 
presumed  to  result  in  business  reloca- 
tion from  neighboring  municipalities 
if  the  project  were  within  a  50-mile 
radius  of  another  UDAO  eligible  area. 
But  virtually  aU  of  New  Jersey's  urban 
areas  are  within  50  miles  of  either 
New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Secretary 
Pierce's  rule  is  tantamount  to  an  ex- 
dudon  of  New  Jersey-^the  most 
densely  populated  Stote  in  the 
Nation— from  the  UDAO  program. 
Congress  should  not  tolerate  adminis- 
tration rules  that  pit  States  against 
one  another  or  arbitrarily  exdude 
some  States  form  a  program  available 
to  the  rest. 

Relocation  luwens  becatise  of  State 
taxes,  the  skills  of  a  State's  work 
force,  and  the  infrastructure  that  the 
State  offers  to  its  businesses  and  woi^- 
ers.  To  restrict  UDAO's  because  they 
have  the  potential  to  attract  buaiueas 
es  from  other  parts  of  an  urban  area  is 
no  different  fnun  restricting  UDAO's 
in  any  State  with  pro-growth  econcnnlc 
policies.  Most  business  relocation  is 
from  Stotes  with  high  tax  rates  to 
Stotes  with  low  tax  rates.  Why  hurt 
States  with  low  tax  rates? 

UDAO  grante  were  meant  to  heU>  re- 
vitalise our  urban  areas.  It  is  more 
than  dear  that  New  Y<»k  City  and 
nofthon  New  Jersey  are  one  metro- 
politan area,  reliant  on  each  other's 
economic  health.  Movement  aeroas  the 
Hudson  River  is  not  the  same  as  move- 
ment across  the  country  to  another 
Stote.  Many  thouaands  of  New 
Yorkers  as  well  as  New  Jerseyans  com> 
mute  to  Jobs  located  in  one  another's 
Stote  every  day.  Furthermore,  glvm 
Department  of  Labor  stotiatlcs  indicat- 


ing that  New  York  City  enjoyed  an  hi- 
crease  of  51.000  Jobs  between  19M  and 
1985,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that 
UDAO  grante  to  New  Joaey  have  hurt 
New  Y«k.  This  makes  more  outra> 
geous  the  Secretary's  cancellation  of  a 
previously  awarded  $9  million  grant  to 
Jersey  City.  NJ.  The  cancellation  of 
this  award  has  fueled  a  debate  whidi 
continues  to  JeopanUae  the  fntme  of 
the  X7DAO  Program.  TtoB  program  has 
been  successful,  and  it  has  fulfilled 
the  objectives  which  Congress  intend- 
ed. FnHU  1978  to  1984.  over  3.100 
UDAO's  were  awarded  to  dties 
throughout  the  country,  resulting  in 
nearly  $20  billion  in  private  invest- 
ment. These  grante  have  helped  at- 
tract devdopers  to  M«g*'«^  areas  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  left  to  fur- 
ther decay. 

I  realise  that  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Banking  Conmlttees  have 
debated  this  issue  in  the  past.  And  I 
thank  the  distinguished  suboommlttee 
chairman  frc»n  California  and  other 
members  of  (he  subcommittee  for  the 
importunity  to  review  this  lasue  again. 
I  tmderstand  the  oonoons  that  my  col- 
leagues have,  and  thdr  wish  to  pass 
the  houdng  authorisation  bill  in  an 
expeditious  manner.  However,  at- 
tempte  to  darlfy  the  Secretary's  arbi- 
trary policy  admlnlstrativdy  or 
thnnigh  otho'  negotiations  have 
proven  to  be  frultleas.  For  that  reason. 
Senator  Laumaaac  and  I  propose  an 
amendment  which  would  provide 
UDAO  appllcante  with  an  opportunity 
to  appeal  the  Secretary's  derision  to 
withhold,  deny,  or  caned  a  UDAO 
award.  "The  amcndmaat  attempto  to 
address  the  Secretary's  art»itrary 
policy  In  a  manner  that  takes  into  ac- 
count the  particular  geographic  and 
economic  dtuation  present  in  the 
Northeastern  United  States  a  situa- 
tion that  dearly  Indieates  that  biMi- 
nesses  move  from  one  area  to  anotiier 
for  a  host  of  (ttfferent  rsaaons.  At 
present.  HUD'S  internal  policy  pre- 
sumes that  Jobs  have  bosn  retocated 
from  another  UDAO  aMgftle  acaa. 
This  arbitrary  dsclrion  aassnrss  to  be 
rebutted  not  onif  wtasn  UDAO  appli- 
cations are  bslBg  procaased.  but  lAen 
the  policy  is  used  to  revoke  or  caood  a 
grant.  I  hope  that  my  coUaagues  wlao 
have  had  difficulties  wtth  HUD'S  ad- 
ministration of  the  UDAO  Program 
will  suKMrt  this  I 


(Purpose:  To  clarify  Coognasiond  tnteot 

and  pdlcy  with  reapeet  to  tbe  UDAO  pto- 

gram) 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immeiUate  lyiairtfri'ation  I  offer 
this  amendment  in  the  seeond  degree 
to  the  Lautenberg  emenilnifsit  whMi 
is  pending  at  the  da^ 

The  PRBBIDmO  O^ncSR.  The 
amendment  win  be  stated. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  f (dtowa: 
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Tlie  ntiiMtnr  from  New  York  [Mr. 
IXAauaol  propoaw  u  amwidiMnt  num- 
boivd  T4  to  ttw  Lantentwrt  amendment  No. 

n. 

At  tlw  and  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be 
taaotod,  iBHrt  the  f oDowlnr 

NotwitlMtandlnc  any  otlier  provlalon  of 
tliii  aaetiaD.  nothint  tn  this  aeetkm  or  tn 
iy  ImMatlve  Mrtory  related  to  tbe  anaet- 
iBMft  of  this  MOtkn  may  be  oonstmed  to 
pMBtt  an  tnfennee  or  conehMlan  tbat  tbe 
poUcT  of  Cansnaa  In  the  Urban  Develop- 
iMnt  Aetkm  Grant  ptagram  ia  to  authoriae. 
penatt,  or  eneouraae  the  teloeation  of  bual- 
naaMi  fNm  one  area  to  another. 

Mr.  lyAlfATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  supported  urt)en  development 
action  grants  sinoe  1B81.  I  have  sup- 
pcffted  tbem  to  the  extent  that,  even 
whm  It  has  meant  taking  on  the  ad- 
mlnistratiini.  the  leadership  of  my  own 
party,  to  preserve  them.  I  have  been 
constant  in  that  support.  It  is  a  good 
prociam.  It  has  come  a  long  way. 

In  most  cases,  they  are  not  grants 
bat  they  are  long-term  loans,  revolving 
loans.  They  have  been  cut  ba^  severe- 
ly, tremendously,  so  it  is  now  at  a  level 
of  some  $225  million  when,  in  1980,  it 
was  a  half -a-bOlion  dollars.  It  has  been 
cut  bade,  it  has  beoi  modified,  it  has 
been  streamlined.  Many  of  the  abuses 
that  once  existed  have  been  alleviated. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  to  suggest  to  you  that  there  have 
been  those  critics  who  have  indicated 
that  urban  devek^nnent  action  grants 
should  be  ended  because,  indeed,  it  is 
not  the  catalyst  to  preserve  and  keep 
businesses  in  distressed  areas,  but  that 
many  of  the  projects  that  have  come 
about  would  have  come  about  in  any 
event;  that  is  a  subsidy,  in  many  cases, 
to  very  successful  undertakings  and 
projects. 

We  have  been  able  to  keep  support 
for  the  urban  develoinnent  action 
grants  program  as  result  of  accommo- 
dations, as  a  result  of  seeing  to  it  that 
the  administration  of  this  program  is 
tighter,  as  a  result  of  seeing  to  it  that 
we  target  the  distressed  areas  for 
good,  sound  economic  projects  that 
otherwise  would  not  be  available. 

Now.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  that  Senator  LAXTTBrBXRc, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  has  put  forward,  along  with 
Senator  Bbabimt,  as  it  relates  to  the 
90-day  period  of  time.  However.  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  essential  we 
make  sure  we  are  not  attempting,  by 
way  of  legislative  language  or  by  the 
oratory  <m  this  floor,  to  include  an  in- 
ference that  it  is  OK  to  relocate  busi- 
nesses from  one  distressed  area  to  an- 
other area  and  have  that  business  or 
have  that  area  qualify  for  UDAG 
grants.  Because  that.  I  think,  would 
fly  in  the  face  of  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do. 

W«  do  not  want  to  lure  businesses 
from  (me  distressed  area  to  another  by 
way  of  a  Federal  subsidy  being  the  in- 
ducement. If  anything,  we  want  every 
State  to  be  able  to  qualify.  But  there 


is  tUat  caveat.  Section  143  was  written 
speofieally  to  see  to  it  that  we  pre- 
clude the  abuse  of  DDAO  programs  by 
moving  Jobs  from  one  distressed  area 
to  soother.  That  is  exactly  why  sec- 
tion 143  is  there. 

N^.  I  have  no  objection.  That  is 
why  I  proposed  a  second-degree 
amendment,  so  that  we  clearly  ai>eU 
out  that  we  are  not  moving  away  from 
that  well-estabUshed  principle. 

M^.  President,  I  believe  we  have 
askad  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  I  ask 
for  lihe  yeas  and  najrs.  Just  in  case  they 
have  not  been  asked  for^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  New  Toi^  asking  for  the 
yeaa  and  nays  on  the  second-degree 
amendment? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  am.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
the^  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Is  the  Senator 
from  New  York  asking  for  a  rollcall 
votep 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
is  not  a  Biiff ident  second. 

m|.  D'AMATO.  If  the  Senator  from 
Ne\ii  Jersey  will  consent,  I  can  accept 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

IiO-.  LAUTENBERO.  A  point  of  clar- 
ification. The  D'Amato  amendment, 
the  D'Amato  language,  does  not  in  any 
way  vitiate  the  imderlylng  amend- 
menit. 

DAes  the  Senator  ask  for  the  yeas 
andbajrs? 

lu-.  D'AMATO.  Well.  I  would  say  we 
could  accept  it  without  a  rollcall  vote, 
if  the  Senator  would  agree  to  that, 
and  we  would  save  20  minutes.  Why  do 
we  not  wait  for  the  floor  manager. 
Senator  Crahstoh,  to  come  back  and  I 
will  be  prepared,  and  I  am  siire  he  will 
be,  to  accept  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment.        

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

E clerk  proceeded  to  call  to 
NSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ous  consent  that  the  order 
■um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

N^.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  Senator  Lauten- 
berg's  amendment. 

ifie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  If  there  is  no 
objection,  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Seqator  from  New  Jersey. 

Itie  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
Hr.  LAUTENBERO.  I  suggest  the 

absence  of  a  quorum. 

liie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
del  k  will  call  the  rolL 
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The  bfl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    The 
majority!  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
of  12  noon  Is  almost  upon  us.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Senate  was 
for  2  hours  at  the  hour  of  12 
the  distinguished  managers 
us  some  advice? 
)N.  Mr.  President,  we 
ke  process  of  woiking  out  the 
only  matter  delaying  this  legislation.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  extend  our 
work  session  for  at  least  5  minutes  and 
resolve  it  in  that  time. 
Mr.  President.  I  make 

INO  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 
STON.  Mr.  President,  I 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

iINO    OFFICER.    The 
the  roll. 
>tive  derk  proceeded  to 


STON.  Mr.  President,  I 
[OUS  consent  that  the  order 
lorum  call  be  rescinded. 

IDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 

•MKirt  HO.  T4,  AS  MODmXD 

Mr.  DiAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  second-degree  amendment 
which  I  have  submitted  be  modified  so 
that  where  it  says  "authorized,  permit, 
or  encourage"  the  words  be  replaced 
with  the  word  "facilitate."  I  send  a 
copy  of  that  modification  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  I  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendn^ent.  The  amendment  is  so 
modifie 

The  atnendment.  as  modified,  is  as 
follows:  I 

At  the  lend  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be 
inserted.  Jnsert  the  following: 

Notwitastandins  any  other  provision  of 
this  eection.  nothing  In  this  section  or  In 
any  legislative  history  related  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  may  be  construed  to 
permit  an  inference  or  conclusion  that  the 
policy  of  Congress  in  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Orant  program  is  to  facilitate 
the  relocation  of  businesses  from  one  area 
to  another. 

The  |>RESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  adoption  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  iPRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  farther  delMite  on  the  second- 
degree  amendment?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified. 

The  Amendment  (No.  74).  as  modi- 
fied, wa^  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment, a  I  amended? 

If  notL  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  aau  ndment,  as  amended. 


The  amendment  (No.  78),  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Yortc  for  working  out  a  complicated 
matter  that  had  held  up  action  on  this 
matter.  I  believe  we  have  completed 
all  the  woiit  we  were  facing  on  the 
floor  and  that  after  the  recess  we  can 
proceed  early  in  the  afternoon  to 
back-to-back  votes  on  two  pending 
amendments  and  then  on  passage  of 
the  measure. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  votes  on  three  amendments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Three  amend- 
ments and  then  passage  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  with  the  Republican  leader 
earlier  the  delaying  of  the  vote  a  bit 
beyond  2  o'clock.  I,  therefore,  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  untO  the  hour  of  2:30 
p.m.  today,  and  I  wish  to  state  that 
the  votes  will  occuj*  in  this  maimen  A 
rollcall  vote  will  occur  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Nicklks.  That  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Rkis.  That  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Huicphbxt.  That  will  be 
followed  by  third  reading  and  a  vote 
on  final  passage. 

I  have  not  cleared  a  request  I  was 
hoping  to  make,  namely  that  the  back- 
to-back  votes  be  limited  to  10  minutes 
each. 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered 
on  final  passage?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Do  Senators  want  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  on  the  back-to-back  votes— 
and  there  will  be  three  of  them  follow- 
ing the  initial  vote— there  be  a  limita- 
tion of  10  minutes  on  each  of  those 
three  back-to-back  vot^^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD.  So  the  first  vote  will  be 
a  15-mlnute  rollcall  vote  and  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  back-to-back 
votes  wHl  be  10-mlnute  rollcall  votes. 

Bir.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  all  of  the  foregoing  is 
agreed  to. 

HSccM  mrm.  a:so  r  jl 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  until  2:30  pjn. 

Thereupon,  at  12:05  pjn.,  the  Senate 
recessed  untfl  2:30  p.m.:  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Hduh).  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ARBCSTRONO.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order  and  to  address  the  Senate  for  1 
minute.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VCrO  THK  HOUSntO  BILL 

Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  Mr.  President, 
by  unanimous  consent  and  through  a 
misunderstanding,  a  consent  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  which  pre- 
dudes  my  opportunity  to  speak  at 
length  upon  the  pending  housing  bill. 
I  regret  that  misunderstanding  but, 
having  returned  to  the  floor  and  dis- 
covered this  fact,  I  did  not  want  to  let 
the  opportimity  pass  to  at  least  regis- 
ter my  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  veto  bait.  I 
do  not  luiow  whether  the  President 
will  veto  it,  but  I  hope  he  does.  This 
bill  calls  for  $15  billion  in  subsidised 
housing,  which  is  twice  what  the 
President  asked  for.  It  reauthorizes 
the  UDAO  projects  which  built  1.200 
projects— marinas,  shopping  centers, 
and  so  on.  It  reauthorizes  the  HoDAO 
Program  which,  by  its  own  standards 
and  definitions,  is  a  failure. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill.  I  hope  the  Senators 
will,  and  I  hope  in  due  course,  the 
President  will  veto  this  bill  and  his 
veto  will  be  sustained. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  my  colleagues 
for  permitting  me  this  (H>portunity  to 
speak. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Callfomia  [Mr.  Wilsoh]  may 
speak  out  of  order  prior  to  the  rollcall 
vote  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  wnJSON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  courtesy. 


BENJAMIN  CHARNY 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise, 
not  to  make  a  point  of  order  but  a 


point  of  conadenoe.  I  rise  to  speak  for 
(me  who  cannot  speak  to  us  hinnelf . 
Yet  his  struggle  is  (me  that  should 
engage  the  concern  of  all  of  dvUlaed 
mankind.  His  name  is  Benjamin 
Chamy.  It  is  the  name  on  the  button  I 
am  wearing. 

Mr.  Chamy  is  a  49-year-old  mathe- 
matician, who  lives  with  his  wife  and 
family  in  Moscow.  B*»njMntw  Chamy  is 
a  refusenik— a  prisoner  of  conscience 
who.  more  than  15  years  after  leaving 
a  laboratory  Job,  is  being  denied  per- 
mission to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  os- 
tensibly on  the  grounds  that  he  is  a  se- 
curity risk  because  of  his  q>eeial 
knowledge.  Yet,  at  least  one  of 
Chamy's  colleagues,  we  know,  from 
the  same  laboratory,  has  been  permit- 
ted to  emigrate,  in  1981. 

Mr.  President,  Benjamin  Chamy  is  a 
victim  of  official  intolerance  and  state- 
induced  paranoia.  Far  w(Mve,  however, 
he  suffers  from  a  deadly  form  of  sUn 
cancer  called  malignant  melan(mia. 

Even  before  being  operated  on  for 
cancer  in  1979,  Chamy  experienced 
hsrpertension  and  cardiac  problems. 
He  has  suffered  a  heart  attack,  hormo- 
nal and  kidney  aOments.  And  he  strug- 
gles against  high  blood  pressure,  poor 
circulation  in  his  legs,  and  chronic  in- 
validism. 

Recently,  Chamy's  doctors  discov- 
ered two  new  timiors  in  their  patient- 
one  on  his  thyroid  gland,  another  on 
hisne(^ 

His  condition,  while  desperate,  is  not 
hopeless.  Foreign  medical  doctors  who 
have  examined  him  have  suggested 
that  Benjamin  Chamy  undergo  exper- 
imental pro(»dures  available.  unhi«)pl- 
ly,  only  in  the  West 

Mr.  President,  in  the  words  of  the 
late  Martin  Luther  King,  "Injtistioe 
anywhere  is  a  threat  to  Justice  every- 
where." Yet  80  long  as  Benjamin 
Chamy  languishes  in  a  Moscow  apart- 
ment, denied  not  only  the  basic 
human  right  of  mobility,  but  the  right 
to  prolong  life  itself,  then  you  and  I 
and  everyone  who  values  human  free- 
dom is  diminished.  And  Justice  is  tar- 
nished. 

There  has  been  much  talk  lately  of  a 
new  Soviet  openness.  Today,  I  invite 
Oeneral  Secretary  Oortiadiev  to  apply 
a  little  glasnost  to  the  plight  of  this 
painfully  sick  man,  whose  only  offense 
has  been  to  seek  emigration  to  the 
West 

No  party  and  no  polltburo  can  break 
Benjamin  Chamy's  indomitable  spirit 
No  squad  of  thought  poli(«  has  been 
able  to  imprison  his  soul.  Yet  the  poli- 
ticians in  Moscow  hold  dominion  over 
Benjamin's  phjvical  survivaL  For  him. 
an  exit  visa  is  literally  a  matter  of  life 
and  death. 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  do  noth- 
ing—easy, and  morally  indefensible. 

Mr.  President,  whoi  W(x>drow 
Wilson  was  once  charged  with  being 
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too  mueh  of  an  kleaUit.  he  bad  a  tlme- 
_j  li  How  I  know  I  am  Mk  Amotaui  to- 
. Caiamy    ta    an    IdeaUat 

)  Uaala  have  eoai  bin  his  Job  and 
bto  fiiiwlnio  If  we  an  MeaUste  tn  the 
Wttaonian  mold,  than  we  wfU  do  aU  In 
our  power  to  nake  rare  that  Cbaniy 
dooB  not  die  for  hla  ideala. 

We  cannot  look. the  othw  way,  or 
111  Bt  Mill  we  have  no  etake  In  hla  eurvlv- 
aL  We  cannot  aOofw  Ideolocy  or  reprea- 
alan  to  invade  the  operating  room  and 
take  over  the  phyakian'a  ooncalUng 


Ut.  rreildgnt.  with  nme  ao  of  my 
cwmoinnw.  Mpwtlmn  in  their  ooali- 
tlOQ.  I  have  Jnet  oompleted  a  news  oon- 
f cmoe  ondnc  Oeneral  Secretary  Gor- 
badiev  to  pray  and  not  dmidy  preach 
f^'f"-*  We  are  weartnt  buttons  with 
Benjamin  Chamy'a  name  on  them, 
bodtaa  of  honor  Unkins  oa  with  an  im- 
periled eoOeacue  half  a  world  away. 

We  wear  creon  rlbbooe  to  lymboUae 
Ufe  and  hope  and  to  dramattae  our 
tjjpcial  for  the  life  of  Benjamin 
Ckamy.  I  Invite  aS  my  fellow  Senatore 
to  Iota  me  and  thoae  who  are  wearing 
theee  bottons  In  making  this  geature 
and  In  going  beyond  geaturea  to  raise 
their  own  voloea  in  the  hope  that,  to- 
gether, our  appeal  mii^t  pierce  evoi 
the  thi^  walls  of  the  gTMnHn  to  be 
heard  by  the  Oeneral  Secretary. 

Mr.  rtnalilmt.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  again  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  for  his  courtesy.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRO.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
t*wig,Mi»ti  Senator  is  welcome. 

Mr.  Pzeaident.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  Quorum. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  roH 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDING   OFFICER   (Mt. 
).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 
result  was  announced— yeas  44, 
as  follows: 
OtoUeaU  Vote  No.  46  Lec-l 
TEAS— M 


HO 


Omri 

Oramn 

Owliiy 


Hedit 


FMkwood 

nwdtr 

Ptoxmiiv 

Roth 


Bunphrejr 


MeCtin 
MManre 


mekles 


MAT8-64 
Ootc 


SymiiM 

Thuimood 

Tribte 

Wallop 

Warner 

WIiMm 


mvniritt 


Barkln 
Hatch 

Wm/IIti 

Hiilm 

iDOUjre 
Jobiwton 


Moynthan 

Murkowikl 

Pdl 

Prjor 

ReM 

Rie^ 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 


Kerry 
lAutenberc 


Levin 


Stadby 

Specter 
Statford 
Welcker 
Wbth 


NOTVOTDJO-a 
Blden  Ste«cna 

Soithe  amendment  (No.  71)  was  re- 

SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Amendment  was  rejected. 

BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
moti<n  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Marvh  SI,  1987 

O  AND  COMMUNITY 
•PMENT  ACT 

The  Sefaate  continued  with  the  eon- 
sideratl<4of  the  bill  (S.  835). 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRJSIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
majority  eader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  FS  EID.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
remind  a  1  Senators  that  on  the  next 
three  voles  the  time  limitation  is  10 
minutes  <  ach. 

V  m  oa  AMmainuar  ao.  Tt 
The  PI  JaSIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  vote  on  amendment  No.  72  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Rbzd  of  Nevada.  Under 
that  order,  the  rollcall  win  not  exceed 
10  minutes.  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  yeasjand  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  clerktwOl  can  the  roIL 

itlve  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 

)N.  I  announce  that 

from    Delaware    [Mr. 

because  of  illness. 

>N.  I  aimoimce  that  the 

>m  Alaska  [Mr.  Stbvdts]  Is 

absent.  

>INO   OFFICER.    Are 
other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
lesire  to  vote? 
The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  43, 
nays  55,  ^  foUows: 

raU  Vote  No.  47  Leg.] 
TEAS-43 
BoIUngi  PTMilur 

Bvunpen  Inouye  Pryor 

BunUdc       I         Johnaton  Raid 

Byrd  Kemiedy  Riecle 

Cbafae  Kerry  Rockefeller 

Coben  Leahy  Sanford 


TED 


HOUSE  VOTE  TO  OVERRIDE 
[•HE  PRESIDENTIAL  VETO 


HOUSmO  AND  COMMUNITY 
DE^VELOFMENT  ACT 

Hie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
slderatian  of  the  biU. 

von  o*  *■*■■■"■■■■  ao.  i\ 

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  amendment  No.  71, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  NicKual.  An  time  having  ex- 
pired on  the  amendment  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  having  been  ordered,  the 
clerk  win  can  the  ndL 

Hie  assistant  legislative  de^  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiHDi]  ia  absent  because  of  illness. 

M^.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fnnu  Alaska  [Mr.  Snvnrs]  is 
necesnrily  absent. 


M. 
Cha  r. 
Tie 


MOYNIHAN     addressed     the 

PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senitor  from  New  Yoik  is  recognized. 

M'.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
com  ent  that  I  may  proceed  for  30  sec- 
ondi.  

Tl^e  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

M^.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
beg 'the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  to 
rep<irt  the  outcome  of  the  just  com- 
pleted vote  in  the  House  on  the 
mooon  to  override  the  Presidential 
vetq  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Actd 

The  vote  was  350  yeas,  73  nays,  a  5- 
to-1)  margin.  On  the  majority  side,  Uie 
vot4  was  248  to  1.  On  the  minority 
sid< ,  the  vote  was  102  to  72. 

M  r.  Preaident,  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  rield  the  floor. 


Conrad 

Levin 

Sarbanea 

Daw:h)f> 

»f«.»M..j. 

Saaaer 

Durenbernr        MeCain 

Shdby 

Pord 

14^ih.|w»r 

Simon 

FOwler 

Welcker 

Olenn 

MUmWU 

WDaon 

Ooce 

MltcbeU 

Wbth 

Harkin 

lioynlhan 

Hatch 

Pen 
NAYS-W 

Annatroac 

BvaiM 

Murkowiai 

Baucua 

Bxon 

NIeklea 

Bentaen 

Oain 

Nunn 

Binsaman 

Oraham 

Packwood 

Bond 

Oramn 

Prozmtre 

Boren 

Oraaaiey 

Quayle 

Boactawlts 

P.tftolrf 

Roth 

Bradley 

Bedit 

Rudman 

Breauz 

Heflln 

WmfiMl 

ChUea 

Hehs 

Specter 

Cochran 

Hdins 

Stafford 

Cranatoo 

Humphrey 

Stennia 

D'Amato 

Kamea 

Symms 

Danforth 

yaMnhaiim 

Thuimond 

DeCoodnt 

Kaaten 

Trible 

Dixon 

WaUop 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Warner 

Dole 

IfoChire 

Domentei 

McCoonen 

NOTVOTINO-a 

BMen 

Stevens 

So  th4 
jected. 

Mr 
to  reoodsider 
amendnent 


C^AFEE, 


amendment  (No.  72)  was  re- 


HEL 


Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  vote  by  which  the 
was  rejected. 
MB.  Mr.  President,  I  move 


Mr. 

to  lay  tliat  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Yoik. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  oonsmt  that  I  may  be 
aUowed  to  speak  for  IS  seconds. 

Tlie  PRBEODING  OFFICE31.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mtmucm  aoBSST  c  mo  casts  von  ao. 

11,000 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  honor  of  informing  the 
Senate  that  the  majority  leader  has 
Just  cast  hlB  11.000th  vote.  May  we 
have  a  hand  for  that? 

[Aiiplause.  Senators  rising.] 

URBAN  DZVELOPMENT  ACTION 
GRANT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
this  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Pro- 
gram. We  must  cut  the  budget  wherev- 
er possible  and  reasonable,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  beUeve  we  must  protect 
essential  community  and  development 
programs  of  proven  value  which  con- 
tinue to  be  vttany  needed  by  communi- 
ties and  our  people  throughout  the 
country.  The  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  Program  has  been  an  ex- 
oenent  one  for  my  home  State  of  West 
Virginia,  and  for  other  States  which 
have  suffered  substantial  economic 
devastation  in  the  recent  recession. 

In  concept,  this  program  provides 
seed  money  or  leveraging  funds  to 
bring  investment  by  the  private  sector 
into  economically  devastated  areas. 

In  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia, 
the  unemployment  level  reached  21 
percent  in  the  not  too  distant  past. 
Alwent  the  UDAO  Program  and  the 
help  which  it  and  other  community 
and  regional  development  programs 
have  provided  we  would,  undoubtedly, 
not  have  been  able  to  lower  this  level 
to  the  present  level— just  under  10  per- 
cent—a level  which  remains  unaccept- 
ably  high. 

Since  the  UDAG  Program's  incep- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1978.  it  has  provided 
funding  for  19  projects  in  West  Virgin- 
ia, amounting  to  $40  million.  These 
funds  have  leveraged  an  investment 
into  the  State  of  almost  $200  million 
in  private  sector  funding,  along  with 
the  creation  of  5,500  permanent  jobs. 

With  the  continued  help  of  such 
programs  as  UDAO,  we  can  continue 
to  move  forward.  Without  them,  I  fear 
that  we  win  revert  to  a  down-sUde  in 
our  economy  and  quaUty  of  life. 

We  need  this  type  of  incentive  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  good  program  with  a 
proven  track  record.  There  is  much  re- 
maining to  be  done,  and  I  caU  upon 
my  coUeagues  to  join  in  support  for 
the  continiiance  of  this  program,  at  a 
reasonable  level  of  funding. 


VOTE  OM  AMmmmiT  HO.  TO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  wiU 


now  vote  on  amendment  No.  70  of- 
fered by  Mr.  HmiraxBT.  of  New 
Hampshire.  Under  that  order,  the  ron- 
can  vote  win  not  exceed  10  minutes. 
The  cleik  win  can  the  rolL 

The  bUl  derk  called  the  roIL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bn>Dr]  is  ^sent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Siavaasl  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  23, 
nays  75,  as  fohows: 


CRoUcall  Vote  No.  48  Leg.] 

YEAS-aS 

Annatroac 

ICoaure 

mmp»». 

Boachwlta 

lioOoaneU 

Symms 

Ooehiaa 

Minkowski 

Ttanimaod 

Dole 

NIeklea 

Wallop 

Oranun 

Preaaler 

Wamer 

Hecht 

WUaoo 

HrttfiM 

Roth 

Wbth 

Humphrey 

Rndman 
NAY8-76 

Adams 

Ezoo 

fj^^nYiin 

Baueus 

^ord 

McCain 

Bentaen 

Ftowler 

Melcber 

Binsaman 

Oam 

MetMnbaiu 

Bond 

Olenn 

lOkuIskl 

Dcumi 

Oore 

MItdidl 

Bradley 

Oraham 

liCoyDlhan 

Breaux 

Oraaaiey 

Hunn 

Bumpers 

HaiUn 

Packwood 

Burdick 

Hatch 

Pen 

Byrd 

Hatfield 

Chafee 

Heflln 

Quayle 

Chiles 

Heins 

Retd 

Cohen 

Hffllll^i 

RleUe 

Conrad 

Inouye 

Roekefdier 

Cranston 

johiaton 

Sanford 

D'Amato 

Kames 

Sarhanea 

Danforth 

TTaiiliaiiiii 

Saaser 

Daschle 

Kaaten 

Shelby 

DeCondnl 

Kennedy 

W»i««ti 

Dixon 

Specter 

Dodd 

TsHitwihfrt 

Stafford 

Domentei 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Durenberser 

Levin 

Trible 

Evans 

Lugar 

Wekker 

NOT  VOTINO-2 

Biden 

Stevens 

So  amendment  No.  70  was  rejected. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Bdr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  comments  on  this 
housing  biU— the  first  in  nearly  6 
years. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  share  whole- 
heartedly the  additional  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado: 

That  is.  this  biU  is  a  necessary  piece 
of  legislation,  but,  in  light  of  the  fiscal 
reqxmslliiUty  we  aU  say  we  beUeve  im- 
portant, this  bU  is  being  hastily  con- 
sidered, without  vpoTvat  consider- 
ation to  any  overaU  spending  plan  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  I  am  conoemed 
that  we  are  getting  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  habit  of  ignoring  the  need  for 
deficit  reduction— and  we  wfll  certain- 
ly be  confronted  with  the  economic  re- 
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aUtles  of  this  haMt 
than  later. 

Nevertheleaa,  this  bOl  Is  under  ooo- 
slderation,  and  is  clearly  headed  for 
adoption  by  this  body.  Moreover, 
there  are  some  good  provislaiis  in  it— 
such  as  the  fair  housing  provWooa, 
the  permanent  extenikm  of  the 
second  mortgage  authcnity  for  Fumle 
Mae  and  Freddie  Mac.  and  the  petnar 
nent  FHA  extoislon. 

There  is  (me  provlskm  above  an. 
thou^i.  Mr.  President,  that  pleases 
greatly  and  this  is  the  *»r«M«*»«  of 
opportunities  tar  tenant  managemmt. 

This  is  an  hiltiattve  fat  irtildi  I 
worked  vigorously  while  in  the  HOoae 
of  Representativee.  for  one  m>ecfal 
reason.  I  deeply  beUeve  it  is  a  st^ 
toward  helping  the  poor  who  Uve  in 
housing  projects  break  out  of  the  Cfttt 
of  poverty  and  dependency  on  govon- 
ment  programs.  There  is  no  greatei- 
service  we  can  rendo*  these  dtliena. 

The  tenant  management  initiative 
embodies  the  single  and  profound 
phUosophy  to  which  we  ought  to 
adhere  more  often  when  it  oomea  to 
domestic  qiending— and.  especiany, 
welfare— programs.  As  the  sirring  goes: 
"Give  me  a  fish,  and  I  eat  tat  a  day- 
Teach  me  to  flBh.  and  I  eat  for  a  life- 
time." 

This  is  exactly  the  direction  in 
which  tenant  management  inograms 
are  headed.  T«iant  management 
teaches  skins  to  some  residents  who 
wlU  be  able  to  use  them  dsewhere  in 
the  job  maiket,  whUe  aUowing  many 
others  simply  to  take  pride  in  a  com- 
munity that  was  only  a  dark  and 
lonely  project  before  tenants  became 
managers.  And.  these  communities 
exist  because  of  the  significant  de- 
clines in  otherwise  fri^tening  statis- 
tics: Crime,  drug  abuse,  teen  pregnan- 
cy. The  fan  in  these  statistics  is  direct- 
ly attributable  to  tenant  management. 

The  success  stories  are  undeniable. 
KenUworth.  the  project  here  in  Uie 
CvpiUii'R  baclcyard  is  a  terrific  exam- 
ple, and  one  which  has  been  celdtoat- 
ed  repeatedly. 

In  my  mind.  Mr.  President,  the  pio- 
neers of  these  projects  such  as  Kiml 
Gray  and  others,  deserve  high  honors 
for  their  dedication  to  and  concern  for 
the  famines  that  live  in  inner-dty 
housing  projects.  Their  feUow  project 
residents  across  the  country  have 
much  to  thank  these  courageous 
people  for.  So  do  the  taxpayers- 
tenant  management  is  as  clearly  good 
budget  policy  as  it  is  good  people 
poUcy— and  so  do  project  nei^bors. 
These  people  have  reminded  us  an 
that  with  sensible  legislation  and  a  lot 
of  hard  work,  we  really  can  make  our 
world  a  better  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  members 
of  the  committee  who  helped  win  in- 
clusion of  the  tenant  management 
provisions   in   this   housing  bilL   My 
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frtotd.  tbe  dJrttrmitotMKi  senior  Sena- 
tor tram  Colorado,  who  Introduced 
one  of  tlM  orlstaud  MUa  in  August 
IMS.  and  tlw  distinculslMd  Senator 
fton  nUnole.  Senator  Dtxom,  have 
done  taa/Ak  to  iwomote  thl>  landmai* 
lotWetlnn.  and  I  am  ideaaed  with  the 
ranltB  of  th^  eff (»ts. 

llr.  KASTKN.  Mr.  Preiddent.  I  riM 
to  volee  my  rapport  for  the  continu- 
ation  of  the  Urban  Developmoit 
Action  Grant  Procram. 

Tlie  lom  of  tbeee  important  funds 
win  have  a  ertpidins  effect  on  our 
dtlet  abiUty  to  eairy  out  important 
economin  development  projects.  The 
use  of  DDAO  funds  has  stimulated 
eoooomie  growth  and  created  impor- 
tant Job  opportuntties  in  Wisconsin. 
Tbe  tennination  of  this  worthy  pro- 
gram ooold  lead  to  a  decline  in  eco- 
nomic development  and  increase  un- 
employment in  urban  and  rural  com- 
munitles. 

In  Wisconsin,  we  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal  with  UDAO  ftnanring. 
Many  people  have  benefited,  spinoff 
projects  have  been  generated,  and  ad- 
dttianal  doUara  have  been  added  to 
city  tax  rolls.  Since  the  programs  in- 
ception. 55  UDAO  projects  have  been 
approved,  over  9.000  new  Jobs  have 
been  created.  $78  minion  have  been  in- 
vested in  Wisconsin  cities,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  vent  nearly  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  can  see  the 
UDAO  Program  has  had  a  profoimd 
effect  on  Wlaoonsin  dties.  The 
changes  in  UDAO  selection  process 
and  the  cape  on  the  UDAO  awards 
contained  in  this  biU  wiU  make  this 
program  even  more  important  to  Wis- 
consin. Under  these  new  rules,  each 
UDAO  eligible  community  wOl  get  an 
equal  (vportunity  to  secure  important 
seed  funds. 

Mr.  Prcsldait.  I  hope  my  coUeagues 
wm  take  a  long  hard  look  at  the 
impact  this  program  has  had  on  their 
State  and  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  I  have.  I  urge  them  to  join 
me  in  voting  to  defeat  the  Hmnphrey 
amendment. 

rAmnz  MtM  urn  razniax  luc  nBOOHD 

Mr.  8ASSER.  Mr.  President.  Fannie 
Mae's  and  Reddle  Mac's  second  lien 
authority  under  current  law  would 
expire  <m  September  30  of  this  year.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman.  Sena- 
tor CauisKni  and  Senator  Dooo.  for 
their  leadership  in  bringing  about  a 
permanent  extension  of  this  existing 
authority. 

Vumle  Mae  and  Reddle  Mac  have 
brought  to  the  second  mortgage 
market  the  same  kinds  of  benefits 
they  have  long  provided  the  first 
mortgage  market.  First  and  foremost. 
they  have  helped  consumers  who  need 
that  second  mortgage  financing— 
whatever  the  purpose  may  be.  They 
have  helped  bring  down  the  interest 
rates  on  these  second  liens,  promoted 


standardisation,  and  ensured  the  avaU- 
abiUlty  of  second  llm  financing.  WhUe 
theiil  share  of  the  martwt  may  be 
smal).  their  beneficial  effects  have 
beenigreat. 

I  do  not  support  efforts  to  narrow 
this  authority.  I  support  permanent 
exteiatan  of  the  authority  Fannie  Mae 
and  l^«ddle  Mac  now  have.  That  is 
what)  the  w^nMng  Committee  did.  and 
that  U  what  I  hope  the  Senate  wlU  do 


MA  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  the  coUo<iuy  that 
I  ha#  with  Senator  Cbahstoh  yester- 
dsy  regarding  congressional  intent 
toward  the  use  of  coinsurance.  As  that 
eolloouy  correctly  states,  the  develop- 
menif  of  the  multifamlly  coinsurance 
progfam  was  not  intended  to  occur  at 
the  gxpense  of  the  fun  insurance  pro- 
grani  However.  HUD  has  taken  ac- 
tions in  the  recent  months  that  have 
dlscafuraged  the  use  of  fuU  insurance 
programs  and  favored  coinsurance  pro- 
grants. 

Msl  coUoquy  with  Mr.  Crahston  is 
intended  to  leave  no  doubt  that  Con- 
gresa  does  not  intend  to  favor  one  in- 
surance program  over  another  and 
that  {Congress  is  concerned  over  HUD 
actiops  that  favor  coinsurance  and  dls- 
crimipate  against  fuU  insurance. 

CRANSTON.  I  thank  Senator 
»RD  for  this  correction.  Again.  I 
with  him. 

Mil  SAS8ER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distitkgiiished  chairman  of  the  Housing 
Subdommittee  a  question  concerning 
sectipn  135  of  S.  825.  the  biU  before  us 
todt^. 

It  |B  my  understanding  that  this  pro- 
visloh  would  permanently  extend 
Faniflle  Mae's  and  Freddie  Mac's  statu- 
tory pecond  mortgage  authority. 

Is  It  correct  that  this  provision  im- 
poses no  limitations  on  the  scope  of 
thatjexlsting  authority? 

M«.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  is 
con^.  The  provision  simply  removes 
the  expiration  date  on  their  current 
autnorlty. 

Mf .  D'AMATO.  If  I  may  add  my  own 
response,  I  agree  with  Senator  Craw- 
STOiA.  My  understanding,  and  our 
intent,  is  simply  to  remove  the  expira- 
tion date. 

THX  niCLUnOH  OP  TBS  PKDBBAL  CRUCK  OfSTm- 
Allfl  PSOOKAM  TK  THB  HOUBIHG  AMD  COMIITT- 
KI^  DIVKLOPlfXIlT  ACT  OP  1»ST 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  '■  to  Join  my  coUeagues,  Senator 
DAICATO  and  Senator  Crahston ,  in  ex- 
pr^dng  support  for  the  Federal 
CrUie  Insurance  Program.  The  Feder- 
al olme  Insurance  Program  provides 
affodable  insurance  against  robbery, 
theft,  burgulary,  and  vandalism  to 
tena  of  thousands  of  businesses  and 
residents  of  high-crime  areas— insur- 
aiK^  not  otherwise  affordable  in  the 
private  insurance  mai^ets.  These  busi- 
nesses serve  a  crucial  purpose  in  their 
conpnunltles  by  providing  Jobs  and  tax 


revenues]  losing  these  businesses  to 
crime  wo^d  be  devastating. 

The  Federal  Crime  Insurance  Pro- 
gram is  nartleulariy  important  to  New 
Yortc  S^te.  More  than  19.000  New 
York  residents  and  businesses  hold 
FCIP  policies— 57  percent  of  aU  poU- 
cies  issued— worth  more  than  $200  mU- 
llon.  in  neiidiborhoods  which  vitally 
need  coiitinued  support  and  invest- 
ment. Beiween  October  1985  and  Octo- 
t>er  1986]  $5Ji  mOllon  in  claims  were 
paid  to  New  Yorkers,  comprising  68 
percent  of  aU  claims  paid  during  that 
time.        I 

On  the  first  day  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress. I  introduced  S.  26.  a  biU  extend- 
ing the  ofe  of  the  Federal  Crime  In- 
siu-ance  Program  through  fiscal  year 
1991.  By  including  the  Federal  Crime 
Insuranc^  Program  in  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1987.  it  is  our  hope  that  this  program 
wfll  continue  to  provide  insurance  for 
smaU  businesses  and  homeowners,  not 
only  in  New  York  State,  but  across  the 
country. ' 

Mr.  DfAMATO.  I  thank  my  col- 
league and  could  not  agree  more.  In 
1986.  more  than  30.000  FCIP  policies 
were  held  by  businesses  and  homeown- 
ers in  over  23  States,  at  a  total  value 
of  more  than  $350  miUlon.  Roughly 
one-third  of  FCIP  beneficiaries  are 
smaU  bukinesses  located  in  areas  en- 
gulfed by  crime  and  vandalism. 

Despite  its  importance  to  these  smaU 
businesses  and  homeowners,  in  past 
years,  tt:ds  program  has  been  targeted 
for  elimination— so  far  without  suc- 
cess. But  every  year  I  have  Joined  my 
coUeagute  in  fighting  to  extend  the 
life  of  thfs  program. 

ISx.  CRANSTON.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  D'Amato  and  Senator 
MotitieUn,  in  urging  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  include  the  Federal  Crime  In- 
surance Program  [FCIP]  in  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  E>evelopment  Act 
of  1987.  Although  this  program  is  not 
included  in  the  Senate  bill,  it  is  includ- 
ed in  theHouse  biU  and  it  is  our  hope 
that  the  |P^ederal  Crime  Insurance  Pro- 
gram will  be  included  in  the  final  ver- 
sion of  ^he  Housing  and  Community 
DeveloMaent  Act  of  1987. 

The  Federal  Crime  Insurance  Pro- 
gram is  invaluable  to  our  Nation's 
inner  cities— we  must  do  aU  we  can  to 
preserve' It. 

As  my  coUeague  from  New  York 
stated,  the  Federal  Crime  Insurance 
Program  is  an  effective  means  of  pro- 
tecting fold  encouraging  business  in- 
vestment in  high-crime  areas  by  pro- 
viding ^fordable  insurance  against 
robliery,  theft,  burglary,  and  vandal- 
ism. Many  of  these  businesses,  absent 
support  from  the  FCIP.  might  aban- 
don th^  neighborhoods  to  further 
decay:  ^e  cannot  let  this  happen. 

We  urge  the  inclusion  of  this  pro- 
gram in]  the  Housing  and  Community 
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Development  Act  of  1987.  I  thank  my 
coUeagues. 

Mr.  SASSER.  BCr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  suiH>ort  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1987. 
In  many  ways.  Mr.  President,  this  bOl 
represents  last  year's  unfinished  busi- 
ness; indeed,  it  should  have  l>een  en- 
acted years  ago.  The  biU  contains  sev- 
eral important  and  needed  provisions, 
particularly  relating  to  home  mort- 
gage finance,  and  aid  to  economically 
distressed  communities.  I  caU  upon  my 
coUeagues  to  endorse,  and  act  expedit- 
tiously  on.  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  hous- 
ing bm  that  we  have  had  before  us  in 
many,  many  years.  In  bringing  this  biU 
to  the  floor  so  early  in  this  session.  I 
beUeve  that  several  of  my  coUeagues 
on  the  Banking  Committee  deserve 
much  credit.  In  particular,  I  think 
that  the  able  leadership  of  Senators 
Crahstom.  Rnuuc  and  Proxmirc 
should  be  recognized.  Without  their 
efforts  doubtless  this  housing  biU, 
with  its  important  provisions,  would 
not  have  been  realized. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  discuss  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  highlights  of  the 
bin.  I  wish  to  point  out  that,  as  impor- 
tant as  the  biU  is.  it  does  not  begin  to 
address  the  mammoth  housing  prob- 
lem facing  America.  This  legislation 
really  just  sets  the  stage  for  the  broad- 
er, fundamental  reassessment  of  our 
natlonal  housing  poUcy,  which  the 
Banking  Committee  wiU  conduct  in 
the  months  ahead.  It  is  the  hope  of 
our  committee  to  comprehensively 
evaluate  the  role  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  in  the  provision  of  our  Na- 
tion's housing.  And  to  attempt  to  de- 
velop new  approaches  to  both  new  and 
old  problems. 

Mr.  President,  housing  is  a  serious 
problem  in  this  country.  Since  1970. 
housing  prices  have  risen  at  a  rate 
four  times  higher  than  incomes.  Fur- 
ther, indications  are  that  a  drastic 
shortage  of  affordable  housing,  par- 
ticularly for  low  Income  families,  is  de- 
veloping. This  is  the  result  of,  among 
other  factors,  such  market  forces  as 
the  rampant  conversion  of  apartments 
to  condominiums,  which  have  oc- 
curred in  many  of  our  urban  areas.  In 
response,  we  have  cut  Federal  housing 
subsidies  from  $30  billion  to  $8  biUion 
in  the  last  6  years.  And.  unfortunately, 
the  end  product  of  last  year's  Tax 
Reform  Act,  which  altered  the  depre- 
ciation and  interest  deduction,  and  tax 
exempt  bond  financing,  rules  for  mtil- 
tifamlly  housing,  is  expected  to  be 
even  less  available  housing.  It  is  the 
intention  of  lx>th  our  Housing  Sub- 
committee and  the  fuU  B>nir«Tig  Com- 
mittee to  address  many  of  these  prob- 
lems in  the  days  ahead. 

Turning  now  to  the  legislation  at 
hand.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  this  biU  is  not  a  budget 
buster.  It  extends  the  authorizations 
for  most  housing  and  commimlty  de- 


velopment programs  through  fiscal 
1989.  and  freeaes  them  at  current 
levels  of  budget  authority. 

The  blU  makes  several  important 
contributions  to  the  Nation's  housing 
and  develotnnent  needs.  First,  it  pro- 
vides for  the  permanent  authorization 
of  FHA  mortgage  insurance  programs. 
We  win  not  experience  again  the  dis- 
grace of  having  the  FHA  shut  down 
six  times  in  1  year— for  a  total  of  51 
dasrs.  We  wlU  no  longer  inuTose  need- 
less costs  on  home  buyers  and  seUers. 
and  the  Nation's  housing  industry.  We 
wiU  not  leave  thousands  of  home  clos- 
ings to  be  put  off.  with  no  guarantee 
as  to  when  mortgage  insurance  au- 
thority would  be  reinstated. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  the  biU  pro- 
hibits the  imixwition  of  user  fees  on 
the  activitiee  of  the  Oovemment  spon- 
sored secondary  mortgage  mai^et 
agencies.  I  was  pleased  to  take  part  in 
efforts  on  this  issue.  The  proposals  to 
impose  user  fees  were  a  blatant  at- 
tempt by  the  administration  to  lessen 
the  budget  deficit  by  making  it  more 
costly  for  individuals  and  «n»T|<»jfti  in- 
stitutions to  use  the  self -funding  Fed- 
eral credit  agencies.  The  proposals 
were  designed  to  shrink  the  role  of 
these  agencies  in  the  Nation's  home  fi- 
nance market  and  thereby  make  home 
financing  even  more  difficult  to  attain. 
In  effect,  the  administration  was  advo- 
cating a  tax  on  homeownership— a 
particularly  onerous  burden  at  a  time 
when  the  rate  of  homeownership  is  de- 
clining. Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  biU  provides  for  inoreases  in 
fees  for  the  secondary  mortgage 
market  agencies,  only  if  the  increases 
are  reasonably  related  to  the  cost  of 
administering  the  programs.  The 
budget  wlU  not  be  balanced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  homeownership  aspira- 
tions of  young  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  another  issue  in 
which  I  was  very  much  involved,  and 
take  particular  pride  in.  was  the 
change  in  the  selection  formula  for 
the  UDAO  Program.  Mr.  President, 
the  UDAO  Program  has  a  proven 
track  record.  Over  the  years  it  has 
been  successful  in  assisting  distressed 
uriMn  communities  with  a  unique 
pubUc-private  approach.  UDAO's  pro- 
vide leverage  to  entice  and  expand  pri- 
vate sector  development,  create  Jobs 
and  stem  the  spiral  of  urban  decay. 

However,  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  money  available  for  this 
worthy  program  became  limited,  many 
projects  which  were  eligible  imder  the 
existing  selection  criteria  could  not  be 
funded.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
most  productive.  Job  creating  projects 
went  without  funding.  WhUe  many 
less  productive  projects  received 
grants.  Consequently.  Mr.  President,  I 
worlced  with  several  of  my  distin- 
guished coUeagues  in  developing  a  for- 
mula which  places  greater  i>fnph««i« 
on  projects  designed  to  reUeve  eco- 
nomic distress  in  a  local  community— 


the  focus  of  the  UDAC  Program  when 
enacted. 

The  new  selection  criteria  would  give 
additional  credit  for  the  degree  that  a 
iHoJect  broiight  new  capital  into  a 
local  eooncnny.  improved  housing  or 
employment  in  a  city's  most  distressed 
neighborhoods,  or  created  or  main- 
tained Jobs.  The  Intent  of  the  «»«M«g 
Committee  in  worktaig  out  and  adopt- 
ing this  new  formula  was  to  ensure 
that  aU  distressed  ccmununitles  nattoo- 
wlde  have  a  fair  chance  to  receive  a 
UDAO.  In  this  effort  to  change  the 
formula,  and  make  the  program  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  dlsUessed 
communities.  Senators  Crahstov, 
RxaoLB.  Orasslkt.  Hsniz.  and 
D'Amato  should  be  recognized  for 
their  foresight  and  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  this  biU  contains 
many  other  worthy  and  notable  provi- 
sions which  are  designed  to  i»ntMm«» 
oiu-  Nation's  housing  opportunities 
and  its  communities.  Amcmg  other 
things,  the  biU  provides  expanded  au- 
thority for  the  FELA  to  Insure  adjusta- 
ble rate  mortages— a  program  which 
wiU  be  of  great  assistance  to  homebuy- 
ers  particularly  if  interest  rates  rise  in 
the  future.  It  authorizes  a  dem<mstra- 
tion  program  to  expand  the  avallaUl- 
ity  of  home  equity  conversion  mort- 
gages—a means  for  the  elderly  to  gain 
needed  funds  from  their  most  valuable 
asset,  their  home.  In  the  area  of  public 
housing,  the  biU  would  permit  tenants 
to  form  corporations  for  the  purpose 
of  managing  their  projects,  and  on  a 
demonstration  basis,  even  aUow  ten- 
nants  to  own  their  own  projects. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion is  overdue,  and  should  be  acted  on 
quicldy.  It  takes  several  important 
steps  toward  providing  greater  hous- 
ing opportunities  and  aiding  our  most 
distressed  communities.  However,  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  our  Nation's  housing 
problem  is  difficult,  serious  and  wors- 
ening. It  deserves  our  deepest  aunmit- 
ment  in  developing  solutions  which 
are  innovative  and  reflect  an  efficient 
use  of  our  resources.  I  look  forward  to 
hammering  out  new  solutions  with  my 
coUeagues  on  the  Ranlring  Committee. 

PAnriB  MAi/rmiDDii  mac  sbcoiis  mosiomb 

AX7TROUTT 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  Fannie 
Mae's  and  Freddie  Mac's  statutory  au- 
thority to  deal  in  second  mortgages 
wiU  expire  on  September  30  of  this 
year.  The  biU  as  passed  by  committee 
would  permanently  extend  the  fuU  au- 
thority Fannie  Mae  and  Fteddle  Mac 
have  to  purchase  second  mortgages.  I 
support  that  measure  and  hope  that 
my  coUeagues  in  the  fuU  Senate  win 
do  the  same. 

Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  have 
helped  homeowners  and  home  buyers 
by  reducing  second  mortgage  interest 
rates,  promoting  competition,  and  en- 
suring that  second  mortgages  wiU  be 
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In  good  tlmM  and  ted— 
;  the  hoostnc  eyele. 
I  Mm^  and  Vtoddie  Mac's  pro- 
the  Oowenuiient  nothing. 
tbflfv  ara  no  anbaidkia.  gtianrntoM  or 
awopriattOBa  taifoived.  Yet  they  i»o- 
Hdaa  vary  ml  and  meaaurable  bme- 

Hm  WU  as  paaMd  by  oommlttee  will 

I  to  do  enekiy  what  th^  have 
I  aopport  that  and  urge 
I  to  Join  ma  in  aupporting 
tte  esBtlmiatkm  of  the  cionannier  ben- 
I  and  Fteddle  Mae  pro- 


Mr.  DOMKNXCL  Mr.  Prerident.  I 
rlac  to  9eak  In  oppoattion  to  the  houa- 
hm  and  ooaaBMinlty  develoinnent  bOl 
before  OB  thiB  aftaraoon. 

ThlB  nwMtnr  doeo  not  doubt  that 
there  are  many  vahiable  pragrami  and 
anthOKiaad  In  this  MIL  I  cer- 
the  importance  of 
and  derel^iment  pro- 
and  would  vote  to  continue 
'  o(  tjwni 

I  want  to  commend  the  Banfcing 
Oonmtttae  for  the  reatraint  that  they 
hate  diown  in  putting  together  this 
bUl.  T*'^"r  compared  to  the  legisla- 
tion that  we  win  see  from  the  other 
body. 

But  I  am  oooeemed  as  well  that  the 
oommlttee  has  not  veered  from  the 
quo.  This  bill  would  continue 
at  current  levels,  no 
matter  how  wtxthwhUe  the  program 
and  despite  our  current  budget  situa- 


I  undostand  that  some  have  called 
this  a  housekeeping  bfll.  to  tide  these 
programs  over  whUe  the  Banking 
Oommlttee  develops  a  new.  more  com- 
prdtenstve  package  of  housing  legisla- 
tion. 

But  this  Senator  finds  it  difficult  to 
caU  a  $15.6  MUlon.  3-year  bOl  simply  a 
houaekeeping  effort.  This  legislation 
will  set  in  place  for  another  2  years 
programa  which  we  should  be  consid- 
ering for  cutbai^s  or  wholesale  ellml- 


Mr.  President.  Members  of  this  body 
have  Identified  many  new  high  priori- 
ty areas  for  Federal  pending— welfare 
reform,  education,  scientific  research, 
cataatrophle  insurance,  and  perfa^ts 
most  relevant  to  this  detete,  the 
homelfas  But  how  are  we  goinc  to  pay 
for  them? 

I  snbmlt  that  we  need  to  start  with 
billa  like  thia  one.  finding  iwograms 
that  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
We  have  to  be  willing  to  cut  back.  If 
we  are  to  be  able  to  pay  for  these  new 
initlativea. 

Mr.  nrealdent.  let  me  remind  my  col- 
laagnes  irtiat  this  bill  does.  It  contin- 
ues eglstlng  programs,  without  any  re- 
daction. It  authorlaes  a  couple  of  new 
ones.  And  It  prohibits  the  Imposition 
of  naer  f eea  that  the  administration 
has  proposed  this  year  and  in  the  past 
to  hdp  scrive  our  budget  problems. 


President,  I  oppose  this  bill  be- 
lt makes  the  Job  of  reducing  the 
it  all  the  more  difficult.  It  lacks 
ivlty.  It  is  simply  more  of  the 
sam^ 

Iflubmlt  that  we  cannot  afford  more 
of  tbe  same.  We  need  to  act  more 
Ixriftiy  and  begin  to  take  a  more  criti- 
cal look  at  programs  like  these.  We 
need  to  Identify  activities  tiiat  can  be 
traded,  so  that  we  can  begin  to  solve 
new  problems. 

M^.  President,  I  oppose  this  Mil  be- 
eaude  It  falls  to  offer  us  the  guidance 
weieed  in  setting  quendlng  priorities 
for  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment In  the  late  l»80's. 

a  Burromj  or  ram  xnaui  iievsLOFimrr 
.  Acnoii  oaAVT  psoouif 

M».  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  our 
Na^n's  cities  must  not  be  abandoned. 
Th«^  are  where  most  of  the  Nation 
worn  and  much  of  the  Nation  lives, 
and  growing  cities  are  in  the 
Interest,  and  yet  we  pretend 
many  of  them  are  not  beset  with 
high  unemployment,  lack  of  afford- 
able! houdng,  crime,  poverty,  decaying 
infristructure,  and  a  declining  tax 
basa.  These  are  characteristic  of  cities 
largp  and  small,  and  in  every  region. 

A  jcity  in  decline  is  very  difficult  to 
tunl  around,  as  these  forces  magnify 
one  tanother  and  reverberate  through- 
out the  urban  sjrstem.  But  we  must 
find  waj^  to  assist  our  distressed  cities 
because  they  are  our  centers  of  com- 
ma^, culture,  and  innovation.  We 
mu4'  Improve  the  health  of  declining 
urban  areas,  and  we  have  found  wajrs 
to  <»  so.  The  UDAG  Program  is  suc- 
cesaul.  successful  in  stimulating  pri- 
vatd  investment  where  otherwise  there 
wonid  be  none.  It  creates  Jobs  where 
thete  would  be  unemployment,  and  it 
creates  vitality  where  there  would  be 
8ta#iatlon  or  decay. 

I  can  cite  no  better  sources  than 
mayors  whose  cities  have  benefited 
fro^  this  program.  Mayor  Thomas 
Ryii  of  Rochester  said.  "The  elimina- 
tion of  the  UDAO  Program  would  be  a 
setback  to  the  city  in  its  efforts 
to  provide  jobs  amd  enhance  our  tax 
The  mayor  of  Utlca,  NY,  Lou 
>lla,  said  the  elimination  of  the 
UDAO  Program  "would  set  us  back  50 
yea^  and  could  result  in  a  depression 
as  Severe  as  was  experienced  in  the 
193#'8."  Tom  Whelen,  the  mayor  of 
Albtmy.  said  that  "there  is  not  one 
single  project  in  downtown  Albany 
that  has  been  completed  in  the  past  6 
years  or  is  now  underway  which  has 
not  had  either  UDAO,  CDBO  alloca- 
tioQ  or  IRE  financing  *  *  *.  The  im- 
portance of  the  UDAO  Program  to 
New  York  City  economic  development 
caxpot  be  overstoted.  It  represents  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  flexible 
soukt«s  of  public  fimds  available  to 
muhlcipallties."  Ed  Koch,  mayor  of 
New  Yoi^  told  me. 

Mike  OTaughlln.  mayor  of  Niagara 
Pais,  fears  that  the  elimination  of 
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UDAO  'Iwould  mean  the  renewed  loss 
of  Jobs  a  nd  erosion  of  our  real  proper- 
ty tax  saae."  Buffalo's  mayor,  Jhn 
Orlffin,  concurred,  saytnc,  "cutting 
this  progam  [UDAO]  would  be  a  disas- 
ter for  ithe  dty  of  Buffalo.  It  will 
return  ui  to  1981  and  will  be  viewed  as 
a  complete  abandonment  of  urban 
center  rieeds  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." And  Art  Gray,  mayw  of  the 
dty  of  Fort  Jervls,  said,  "^^thout  the 
UDAO  Program  *  *  *,  our  poor  dty 
would  b^  desUtute." 

are  only  a  few  (txamples,  I 
lade  oountleas  more.  Cleaiiy 
program  wmthy  of  continu- 

f  or  your  support. 
lYOR.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
prepares  to  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  S.  825,  the  Housing  Act  of 
1987. 1  \Vanted  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  this  measure. 

Severs^  of  my  colleagues  have  com- 
mented on  the  essential  nature  of  this 
legislation.  My  friend  from  California, 
the  chauman  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Crahstoh,  has  done  a 
masterful  Job  of  steering  the  housing 
bUl  thrdugh  the  Banking  Committee 
and  onto  the  Senate  floor. 

S.  825  wUl  extend  most  housing  and 
commudlty  development  programs 
through!  fiscal  year  1989.  This  legisla- 
tion ofiers  a  major  reform  of  the 
urban  ,  development  action  grant 
[UDAG^  selection  process,  extends 
rural  housing  programs— which  are  of 
great  importance  to  my  State  of  Ar- 
kansas—and grants  permanent  instir- 
Ing  authority  to  the  Federal  Housing 
Admlnlaftratlon  [FHAl.  This  last  provi- 
sion is  especially  significant  in  light  of 
the  FHA  drama  of  1986. 

My  cdlleagues  will  recall  that  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  shut 
down  six  times  last  year— a  total  of  51 
days— because  the  Congress  failed  to 
pass  a  permanent  FHA  extension 
measure.  Thousands  of  families  were 
affectedj  by  the  FHA  disaster— my 
office  received  a  number  of  frustrated, 
angry,  and  tearful  callers  asking  why 
the  Hoise  and  Senate  could  not  act  re- 
sponsib^-  S-  825  insures  uninterrupted 
lending  Authority  for  the  FHA. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a  few  more 
words  vx>ut  the  importance  of  rural 
housing  programs  to  my  Stote.  Arkan- 
sas has  a  number  of  areas  where  the 
Farmer^  Home  Administration 
[FmHAt  is  the  only  source  of  mort- 
gage cr^t.  At  least  seven  counties  in 
the  State  are  without  a  federally  char- 
and  loan  institution,  yet 
no  county  in  Ai^ansas  that 
have  a  nnHA  office  dose  by. 
year  1986,  over  1.000  families 
I  benefited  from  the  section 
502— siqgle  family— program,  with 
loans  totaling  more  than  $22  million. 
For  many  rural  Arkansans,  FmHA 
rural  housing  programs  offer  the  only 
hope  of  homeownershlp. 


The  Housing  Act  of  1987  is  an  im- 
portant initial  step  toward  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  housing  policy.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  final  passage 
of  the  bOL 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

It  has  been  3  years  since  Congress 
has  passed  legislation  to  reauthoriae 
oiu*  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs.  Three  years  in  which 
our  communities  have  strugtf  ed  to  ad- 
minister programs  whose  continuation 
has  been  subject  to  the  uncertainties 
of  continuing  resolutions  and  supple- 
mental appropriations  bills.  Three 
years  of  inability  to  do  any  long-term 
planning. 

I  want  to  omunend  the  Senator 
from  California,  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  for  his  hard 
work  and  commitment  to  the  early 
consideration  of  this  legislation.  While 
I  do  not  support  every  provision  of  the 
bill.  I  believe  this  bill  will  provide  a 
statde  environment  in  which  housing 
and  community  development  pro- 
grams can  be  effidently  administered 
over  the  next  2  years. 

New  Jersey's  dties  need  this  stoble 
environment.  Over  the  past  year,  lo- 
calities have  endiued  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue sharing  and  a  steep  reduction  in 
Stote  urban  aid.  They  have  been  hit 
with  cuts  in  the  UDAG  and  CDBO 
programs.  One  by  one,  they  have  seen 
sources  of  Federal  and  Stote  commit- 
ment dry  up.  New  Jersey's  mayor  are 
faced  with  the  raising  taxes  to  main- 
tain vital  services.  Aging  infrastruc- 
tures will  required  significant  coital 
investment. 

New  Jersey  also  needs  housing  pro- 
grams. Affordable  housing  is  scarce  in 
New  Jersey,  where  land  and  develop- 
ment prices  are  going  up.  The  urban 
poor,  the  young  family,  the  elderly  are 
all  struggling  to  find  decent  housing  at 
an  affordable  price. 

I  particularly  want  to  mention  two 
provisions  which  grew  out  of  legisla- 
tion I  qx>nsored  in  earlier  Congresses. 
The  first,  title,  I,  section  131,  incorpo- 
rates legtelation  which  I  Introduced  to 
prevent  fraud  and  abuse  of  HUD  mort- 
gage insurance  programs.  A  series  of 
arUdes  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
disdosed  an  elaborate  scheme  em- 
ployed by  real  estate  speculators  in 
Camden.  NJ,  to  falsify  employment 
and  credit  records  in  a  cynical  swindle 
which  cost  the  poor  their  hopes  for  a 
home  and  resulted  in  taxpayer  funds 
being  diverted  from  scarce  Federal 
housing  assistance  programs. 

In  this  scheme,  speculators  bought 
HUD-hdd  properties  in  bulk  sales  or 
single  sales  conducted  by  muu.  These 
homes  came  into  HUD  possession 
when  HUD-lnsure  mortgages  fell  into 
default.  The  speculators  would  identi- 
fy low-income  individuals,  often  on 
welfare,  who  deqwrately  wanted  a 
home  of  their  own.  The  speculators 
would  assist  the  buyer  by  falsifying  an 


employment  and  credit  record.  The 
speculator  would  make  cosmetic  im- 
provements to  homes  bought  at  nomi- 
nal cost  from  HUD  and  sell  them  to 
low-income  persons  for  substantially 
more.  After  a  brief  period  of  owner- 
ship, the  mortgage  would  fall  again 
into  def  aiilt,  because  the  owner  coiild 
not  sustain  the  mortgage  payments. 
The  resident  would  be  back  on  the 
streets  and  HUD  would  again  be  left 
holding  the  bag. 

When  this  scheme  became  public  I 
requested  a  GAO  study  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Camden  and  elsewhere.  The 
study  reconmiended  tighter  controls 
over  mortgage  insurance.  Then,  after 
consulting  with  HUD  and  GAP,  I  in- 
troduced  legislation  to  Mgtit^n  HUD'S 
practices  regarding  its  mortgage  insur- 
ance programs.  Since  the  Camden 
scandal  first  IntAe,  similar  scams  have 
been  uncovered  all  over  the  country. 
The  GAO  estimated  that  over  a  2-year 
period,  from  1981-83.  HUD  lost  over 
$900  million  in  these  programs.  How 
much  is  due  to  fraud  and  how  much  to 
poor  management  is  difficult  to  say. 
but  the  figure  is  staggering.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  legislation  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  scams  has  hem  incorpo- 
rated into  this  bilL  We  have  a  revon- 
sibility  to  ensure  that  this  kind  of 
fraud  does  not  recur. 

The  second  provision  I  want  to  note 
would  extend  the  entitlement  status  of 
certain  metropolitan  dties  and  urban 
counties  under  the  Community  Devd- 
opment  Block  Grant  Program.  In  New 
Jersey,  Hudson  County  and  the  dty  of 
Hoboken  have  historically  reodved 
CDBG  funds  under  urlMn  county 
stotus.  As  Hoboken  has  grown,  the  dty 
reached  the  point  at  which  it  could 
break  with  the  county  and  each  could 
compete  on  their  own  for  CDBO 
funds.  Section  141  of  UUe  I  will  give 
them  the  optlm  of  continuing  this  ar- 
rangement. I  have  fought  in  the  past 
to  give  dties  and  counties  such  as 
these  in  New  Jersey  the  opportimlty 
to  continue  what  has  been  a  successf  iil 
arrangement.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
extension  of  the  entitlement  stotus 
wlU  allow  the  decision  to  be  made  at 
the  local  leveL 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  also  want  to  note  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  California  which  will  raise  the 
ceiling  on  FHA-insured  mortgages  in 
high-cost  areas.  This  provision  is  very 
important  to  New  Jersey,  where  the 
current  ceiling  is  too  low  to  service  a 
significant  number  of  aspiring  home- 
buyers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  regret  that  I 
opposed  the  Senator  from  Nevada's 
amendment  regarding  the  percentage 
of  Income  the  dderly  pay  to  live  in  as- 
sisted housing.  We  have  many  low- 
income  dderly  in  New  Jersey  who  rely 
upon  housing  assistance  to  ensure  that 
they  have  a  decent  place  to  live.  But 
we  also  have  many  other  families  who 
require   assistance.   This   amendment 


would  suiHwrt  (me  group  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  It  would  set  one 
standard  of  need  for  one  groiu>  and  a 
higher  standard  for  another.  I  support 
a  comprehensive  look  at  our  *i««Mi»ig 
programs  to  determine  the  best  way  to 
addreas  the  problem  of  providing  ade- 
quate shdter  for  the  less  fortunate 
among  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  Impmlant  legislation. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  and  Join  my  oolleagues  in  sin>- 
porting  passage  of  Senate  bUl  825.  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1987.  Despite  the  Importance  of 
hoiising  and  community  development 
programs,  the  Senate  has  taken  $ 
years  to  reauthoriae  our  Federal  hous- 
ing programs.  Action  on  this  bOl  is 
long  overdue. 

In  Ohio,  as  in  other  States,  Federal 
housing  costs  have  taken  their  tolL  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  examples  of  the  condltian  of 
housing  in  my  Stato  Due  to  cnto  In 
Federal  housing  programs  cmly  one  af- 
fordable rental  unit  is  available  now  In 
Ohio  tot  every  two  low-income  house- 
holds. The  number  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies unable  to  aecure  affordable  hous- 
ing increased  by  nearly  10,000  between 
1980  and  1985,  a  237-pereent  increaae. 
Ohio's  allocation  of  federally  funded 
programs  has  gone  from  10,000  units 
in  1981  to  an  estimate  2.600  unite  in 
1987.  And  last,  more  than  38.000  Ohio 
households  are  waiting  for  public 
housing.  If  this  is  what  the  adminis- 
tration calls  a  safety  net,  then  I  fear 
for  the  pe<H>le  who  may  have  to  use  it. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  St^e 
housing  agendes,  mmprofit  communi- 
ty devdopmoit  corporations,  local 
governments,  and  private  financial  in- 
stitotions  have  taken  on  new  roles  in 
housing.  However,  the  needs  of  low- 
income  households  are  too  great  to 
tackle  effectively  without  a  strong 
Federal  partner. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  incorpo- 
rated in  this  bill,  a  providon  I  worked 
on  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
Senator  Docoir,  the  public  housing 
reddent  management  section.  This 
providon  provides  an  alternative  to 
residents  of  public  housing  to  manage 
their  own  living  conditions.  This  ivovl- 
don  does  not  difgilane  current  tenanta 
and  doea  not  provide  for  tenant  owner- 
ship. It  does  not  require  tenant  man- 
agement of  public  housing.  In  fact  this 
approach  wiU  not  wcnk  everywhere 
and  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  ciue-all 
for  public  housing.  What  it  is  intended 
to  do  is  offer  hope  and  improvemento 
in  the  overall  living  conditions  of 
public  housing  tenants,  as  well  as  a 
valuaUe  return  on  an  investment  for 
taxpayers. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  ool- 
leagues for  accepting  leglalation  I  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year  as  part  of 
the  housing  package.  This  Important 
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provWon  will  pennlt  the  use  of  com- 
munity bloek  gnnt  fiuMls  for  uae  In 
taBidaBienttng  911  emergency  tele- 
pbone  number  lyitems. 

I  bdleve  that  pMnce  of  this  leglsl*- 
tlon  iB  kmv  overdue  end  urge  my  col- 
leegn*  to  Join  me  In  nipportlnc  Senate 
bin  SU,  the  ^ranittg  gnd  Community 
Develoiment  Act  of  1087. 

Mr.  WARNXR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise. 
regrettably.  In  opposltkai  to  this  bOL 
WbOe  I  believe  the  Ob jecttves  this  leg- 
Watton  seeks  to  attain  are  of  parar 
mount  importanoe  to  our  Nation.  I  be- 
Meve  this  legislation  places  too  great  a 
fh.««#H«i  strain  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury In  this  era  of  fiscal  austerity  and 
fkDs  to  property  target  those  In  the 


iy«?^iT>»»g  Is  the  bedroA  of  our  econo- 
my. If  ^f^rt^na  caunot  Obtain  access 
to  decent,  affordable  housing  all  at- 
tempts at  improving  our  econcHnlc 
wtil-being  will  amount  to  nought.  How 
can  we  expect  to  improve  the  produc- 
tivity of  America's  woi^  force,  as  we 
must  do  to  continue  to  prober  in  the 
yean  ahMd.  if  that  work  force  cannot 
r^  on  decent  housing  for  its  physical 
and  «»»»w<*i  comfort  and  security? 

I  am  afraid  this  is  not  the  way  to  do 
it.  What  we  have  here  is  a  repudiation 
of  the  progress  made  in  the  last  7 
yean  of  the  Reagan  administration 
toward  »wHT»g  houshig  opportunities 
man  compatible  with  the  needs  and 
reouirements  of  the  American  people. 

This  legislation  is  also  a  repudiation 
of  the  progress  we  have  been  making 
in  harnessing  Pedoal  vending,  and 
returning  many  responsibilities  to  the 
^ate  govmunents.  where  they  more 
properly  belong. 

Althou^  we  have  made  progress  on 
the  deficit,  our  problems  are  far  from 
over.  As  we  have  seen  over  the  last 
several  months,  the  constituency 
simply  does  not  exist  to  raise  taxes. 
Tlieref  ore.  if  we  are  to  close  the  still- 
yawning  gap  of  a  Federal  deficit, 
which  must  remain  our  No.  1  priority, 
we  must  be  relentless  in  our  efforts  to 
trim  spending. 

This  bOl  goes  in  the  wrong  direction, 
adding  over  $19.1  billion  to  Federal 
outlays  in  the  next  5  years.  This  is 
money  that  may  not  come  out  of  our 
pockets  in  higher  taxes,  but  out  of  the 
po^ets  of  our  cblldrai  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  when  the  massive  Fed- 
eral debt  comes  due.  We  should  not 
mortgage  off  the  well-being  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  by  compounding 
the  Federal  deficit  for  today's  needs 
better  met  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments.         

Mr.  CHAFES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  wOl  act  today 
to  reauthorlae  a  number  of  important 
Federal  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment piogramSi 

This  legislation  reaffirms  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  assist  needy 
families  in  obtaining  decent  affordable 
housing  and  to  help  low-  and  moder- 


Americans  in  realising  the 
of  lumie  ownership.  It  extends 
ithoriHitiim  for  lower  inocnne 
assistance  programs  at  $7.6 
-the  current  level  of  funding. 
The  {administration  had  sought  to 
redude  the  level  to  $3.9  billion.  In  my 
view,  such  a  reduction  in  budget  au- 
thority would  make  it  impossible  for 
the  ^lederal  Oovemmmt  to  meet  the 
housttig  needs  of  disadvantaged  Amer- 
icans in  the  next  several  years,  and  I 
am   aleased   that   the   committee   is 

m»fai^lTilny  the  ClUTCnt  ICVCl. 

A  key  provision  of  this  bill  is  the 
permanent  extension  of  the  Federal 
Hou^g  Administration's  Mortgage 
Insuituice  Program.  Since  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1934.  the  Federal  Housing 
Admlplstratlon  has  enabled  millions  of 
low-  ^d  moderate-income  Americans 
to  obtain  mortgage  insurance  protec- 
tion. Thus  the  program  has  permitted 
Tnim<in«  of  people  to  buy  homes  who 
might  not  otherwise  have  qualified  for 
mortgages  in  the  conventional  market. 
it  law  requires  Congress  to  pe- 
riodidally  renew  FHA's  insuring  au- 
thority, and  legislation  to  extend  it 
has  often  been  delayed.  Last  year, 
FHA'k  insuring  authority  was  allowed 
to  la|»e  six  times,  creating  great  un- 
certainty among  thousands  of  prospec- 
tive homebuyers  and  lenders.  The  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  before  us  today  will 
make  the  FHA's  insuring  authority 
permiment.  I  believe  this  will  help  to 
stabilize  our  Nation's  housing  financ- 
ing system  and  permit  this  successftil 
program  to  continue  without  interrup- 
tion. 

I  ati  pleased  that  this  legislation  re- 
authorizes the  Community  Develop- 
ment? Block  Grant  Program.  Through 
the  tDBG  Program,  Federal  dollars 
are  (dianneled  to  projects  at  the  local 
level  which  meet  a  variety  of  needs. 
Local  leaders  are  provided  flexibility 
to  target  the  funds  for  priority  activi- 
ties. In  Rhode  Island,  CDBO  is  help- 
ing to  provide  day  care  services,  meals 
and  .transportation  for  the  elderly, 
hou^ig  rehabilitation  for  low-income 
familes.  recreational  programs  for 
chilcwen.  and  many  other  worthwhile 
activities.  City  and  town  officials  from 
throilghout  Rhode  Island  have  repeat- 
edlytaiphasized  the  importance  of  the 
CDBp  Program  and  I  support  its  reau- 
thorlEation. 

Thb  bill  includes  an  amendment 
which  I  Joined  in  cosponsoring  with 

>r   HxiNz   during   the   Banking 
Cominlttee's  discussion  of  the  bilL  It 
extends  the  Congregate  Housing  Serv- 
whlch  was  established  as 

Lonstratlon    program    in    1978. 

enables    the    Department    of 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 

grants  for  projects  which  assist 
and  handicapped  residents  of 

housing  facilities  in  living  inde- 

itly.  The  program  permits 
public  housing  agencies  and  nonprofit 
orgs  lizations  to  provide  meals,  trans- 
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portatlon  and  other  supportive  serv- 
ices to  f]  ail  elderly,  handicapped  or 
temporarfy  disabled  residents.  With- 
out sucQ  services,  these  residents 
would  be  Unable  to  live  independently, 
and  would  usually  face  institutional- 
ization,    j 

I  would;  also  like  to  state  my  strong 
support  f^r  section  136  of  S.  826.  The 
provision  I  would  permanently  extend 
Fannie  Mae's  and  Freddie  Mac's 
present  s^tutory  second  mortgage  au- 
thority. 

In  the  S  years  since  Fannie  Mae,  and 
more  recently  Freddie  Mac,  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  second  mortgage 
market,  we  have  witnessed  a  very  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  interest  rates  on 
second  mortgages  as  compared  to  first 
mortgage^.  In  1981,  the  interest 
charged  pn  second  mortgages  cost 
homeowners  5  to  6  percentage  points 
more  thap  the  interest  rate  charged 
for  first  inortgages.  Now  this  differ- 
ence is  less  than  2  percentage  points. 
That  can  only  be  good  for  consumers. 

Fannie  <  Mae's  and  Freddie  Mac's 
presence  in  the  second  mortgage 
market  means  lenders  alwajrs  have  the 
option,  if  lit  suits  their  needs,  of  selling 
their  secqnd  mortgages  to  Fannie  BCae 
and  Fre<ldie  Mac.  This  ensures  that 
second  mortgages  are  always  available. 
Fannie  In^  and  Freddie  Mac  have  in- 
jected gteater  competition  in  the 
market.  "They  have  promoted  stand- 
anUzatioiL  They  have  set  a  standard 
in  the  market,  although  they  do  less 
than  2.5  percent  of  the  total  btudness. 

I  believe  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie 
Mac  hav^  demonstrated  their  impor- 
tance in  this  mariiet.  They  have  done 
exactly  what  Congress  intended  they 
do,  and  I  am  pleased  that  S.  825  will 
allow  thcKn  to  continue  doing  exactly 
what  they  have  been  doing  without 
additional  restrictions  or  time  limita- 
tions. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
supporting  lower  interest  rates  for 
homeowiKrs,  and  permanent  exten- 
sion of  JFannie  Bftae's  and  Freddie 
Mac's  existing  second  lien  authority. 


Mr, 
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Mr.  President,  this  Sena- 
to  vote  against  S.  825,  the 
id  Community  Development 
87.  The  reason  I  am  against 
that  it  is  yet  another  budget 
would  add  $2.7  billion  in 
the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  $19.1  billion  in 
outlays  over  fiscal  years  1988-92. 

Let's  keep  housing  spending  in  per- 
spective. Outlays  for  subsidized  hous- 
ing have  risen  dramatically  during  the 
Reagan  administration.  In  1980,  out- 
lays werf  $5.6  billion.  For  fiscal  year 
1986,  hAising  outlajrs  had  risen  to 
$12.4  bilSon— an  increase  of  nearly  $7 
biUlon.  or  120  percent.  The  reasons 
housing  Outlays  continue  to  increase  is 
that  aimual  commitments  of  budget 


authority  are  spent  slowly  and  over  a 
long  polod  of  time. 

UmnCBBSAKT  mw  PSOaKAM 

Mr.  President,  with  deficits  running 
at  all  time  highs,  this  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  brand  new  program,  the  Nehe- 
miiLh  Housing  Opportimlty  Qrants 
Program,  funded  at  such  sums  as  may 
be  appropriated.  It  seems  that  nobody 
bothered  to  ask  along  the  way  how  we 
would  pay  for  this  wonderftil  new  Ini- 
tiative. This  is  Just  a  small  sign  of  the 
spending  spree  that  Congress  \b 
headed  toward  during  this  100th  Con- 
gress. 

Boaimn  as  usual  m  Bousnra  PBooaAMs 

Although  the  Banking  Committee  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  restraint 
they  have  shown  in  putting  together 
this  bill,  this  Senator  still  finds  it  dlf  fi- 
ciilt  to  call  a  $15.6  billion  2-year  bill 
simply  a  housekeeping  effort.  Pro- 
grams that  we  should  be  considering 
for  cutbacks  or  outright  elimination 
have  been  returned  to  the  status  quo. 
This  bill  continues  existing  programs, 
without  any  reduction,  while  authoriz- 
ing a  couple  of  new  ones.  And  it  pro- 
hibits the  imposition  of  user  fees  that 
the  admlnstratlon  has  proposed  this 
year  and  in  the  past  to  help  solve  our 
budget  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  this  bUl  be- 
cause it  makes  the  Job  of  reducing  the 
deficit  all  the  more  difficult.  There  is 
no  creativity  in  the  «4>proach  it  has 
taken—other  than  to  add  some  fancy 
new  programs  that  do  not  benefit  the 
smaller  States.  We  cannot  afford  more 
of  the  same  in  the  lOOth  Congress. 
The  American  people  expect  better  of 
their  leaders,  and  I  intend  to  stand  up 
for  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer,  along 
with  my  friend,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
This  bill  fails  to  offer  us  any  guidance 
in  setting  spending  priorities  for  hous- 
ing and  community  development  in 
the  late  1980's. 

This  Congress  has  already  Identified 
many  new  high  priority  areas,  which 
will  require  some  new  spending— edu- 
cation, scientific  resesuxh,  catastroph- 
ic health  insiuance,  welfare  reform, 
and  assistance  for  the  homeless.  My 
question  is.  these  are  all  fine  initia- 
tives, but  how  are  we  going  to  pay  for 
them?  I  suggest  that  we  start  holding 
the  line  on  spending  and  fancy  new 
ideas  here  with  this  bill  before  us.  It's 
time  we  set  our  priorities  and  hold  the 
line  on  Federal  spending. 

UOAG  Ajn>  BODAO 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  reau- 
thorizes through  fiscal  year  1989  at  a 
cost  of  $650  million,  two  of  the  most 
nonessential  programs  in  the  entire 
Federal  budget— UDAO  and  HODAO. 
Billions  in  UDAO  fimds  have  foimd 
their  way  Into  commercial  develop- 
ment projects  to  build  high  class 
hotels,  shopping  centers,  or  sailing  ma- 
rinas. This  program  is  definitely  not 
based  on  need.  In  fact,  a  recent  Wash- 
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ingt<ni  Post  article  has  stated  "The 
clearest  beneficiaries  of  UDAO  are 
often  developers  who  are  decidedly  not 
poor."  Although  UDAO  is  relatively 
small  program  in  the  larger  scheme  of 
the  Federal  budget— $226  mlUlon—  it 
represents  a  litmus  test  of  congression- 
al will  to  take  serious  action  to  address 
the  Federal  deficit. 

HODAO  isn't  any  better.  Only  one- 
fifth  of  the  rental  units  it  helps  buUd 
go  to  low-income  families.  The  rest  of 
the  units,  along  with  60  percent  of 
HODAO  funds,  go  to  middle  and 
upper-class  renters.  An  average  grant 
of  $73,400  is  necessary  to  build  one 
low-income  unit  under  HODAO.  I  wish 
somebody  could  explain  how  this 
makes  sense.  I  certainly  can't.  We  in 
this  body  are  accountable  for  setting 
priorities,  and  this  doesn't  look  like  a 
good  candidate. 

COHCLUSOfG  RKMAmm 

Mr.  President,  in  short,  this  bill  con- 
tains more  of  the  same— imnecessary 
programs  that  Congress  has  become 
comfortable  with.  New  programs  that 
we  had  no  need  for  and  certainly  no 
way  to  pay  for.  I  luve  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  bill  in  an  effort  to 
make  Congress  reassess  exactly  how 
we  intend  to  set  our  priorities.  We 
can't  have  everything,  and  should  only 
lie  allowed  to  continue  programs  that 
we  can  justify  and  pay  for. 


HOUSINO  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Since  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  was  passed.  Congress  has  shown 
strong  support  for  assisted  housing. 
Each  year  the  numljer  of  those  need- 
ing assistance  has  increased  and  each 
year  Congress  has  responded  by 
adding  additional  imits  to  the  assisted 
housing  stoclL. 

S.  825  affords  the  opportunity,  once 
again,  to  assure  that  those  needing 
shelter  will  obtain  it  and  that  our  na- 
tional goals  of  "a  decent  home  and 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family"— National  Housing 
Act  of  1941— will  be  met. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  enough 
units  are  in  existence.  We  do  not  Itnow 
how  decrepit  or  inadequate  these  units 
are.  The  real  measure  of  how  well  the 
housing  needs  of  low-income  families 
are  being  met  lies  in  how  many  new 
housing  units  are  being  made  available 
to  meet  the  growing  need. 

Housing  experts  tell  us  that  imder 
current  programs,  housing  assistance 
is  provided  to  about  one-half  of  the 
Nation's  low-income  families  who 
q;>end  more  than  30  percent  of  their 
income  on  housing.  Many  analjrsts 
maintain  that  an  additional  50,000 
vouchers  per  year  would  not  come 
close  to  meeting  the  demand  that 
exists  for  low-cost  housing. 

Special  groups  such  as  the  elderly 
and  handicapped,  in  particular,  need 
programs    designed    specifically    for 


them.  The  section  202  program,  with 
the  improved  changes  expressed  in 
this  bUl.  would  guarantee  housing 
stiitable  for  the  elderly  as  well  as  the 
nonelderly  handicapped.  The  fact  that 
the  section  8  subsidy  mechanism 
woiild  be  replaced  by  a  2-year  contract 
to  cover  the  necessary  and  reasonable 
costs  of  the  projects  not  covered  by 
project  income,  should  reduce  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government,  whOe  at 
the  same  time  mftintAtntng  a  program 
which  has  proven  successful  and  popu- 
lar since  its  Inception. 

RUKAL  Bouuva 

Since  1949,  Congress  has  also  re- 
sponded to  the  housing  needs  of  our 
rural  poor  through  housing  programs 
designed  to  meet  their  needs.  These 
programs  of  the  FmHA  have  managed 
to  greatly  improve  the  level  of  housing 
in  rural  areas.  These  programs  are  lim- 
ited to  small  towns  of  less  than  20,000, 
where  there  is  no  source  of  mortgage 
credit  and  where  those  served  are 
unable  to  obtain  loans  from  private 
lenders. 

These  programs  serve  the  truly 
needjr:  75  percent  of  the  tenants  living 
in  single  family  homes  have  incomes 
below  $6,000  per  year. 

Because  of  these  programs,  many  of 
those  living  in  our  rural  areas  have 
decent  living  quarters  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  them.  These  programs 
provide  low-interest  loan  and  grants 
for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
owned  and  rented  housing  in  rural 
areas. 

While  great  improvements  have 
been  made,  an  enormous  amount  of  as- 
sistance is  still  needed.  The  program 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
as  provided  for  in  the  bill,  would  do 
much  to  improve  existing  rural  hous- 
ing deficiencies.  A  voucher  program 
would  not  aid  the  rural  poor  suffi- 
ciently nor  eliminate  the  problems  of 
hoi]sing  they  now  face. 

To  eliminate  these  programs  in 
favor  of  incorporating  all  housing  as- 
sistance under  HUD  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  those  living  in 
rural  areas.  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration officials  in  rural  country  areas 
are  familiar  with  local  problems  and 
needs  and  know  how  best  to  serve 
small  popitlations  with  the  unique 
problems  they  face.  HUD,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  familiar  with  larger 
urban  areas  and  populations.  I  feel 
that  by  incorporating  all  housing  as- 
sistance under  HUD's  Jurisdiction  the 
small  rural  areas  would  not  be  best 
served. 

coiacuinTT  dkvklopmbit  vlock  gbakt 

PROGRAM 

This  vital  program— whose  purpose 
is  to  prevent  or  overcome  blight  in  eco- 
nomically troubled  cities  and  to  assist 
low-to-moderate  income  areas— has  a 
fine  track  record.  It  is  an  investment 
in  the  future.  It  is  targeted  toward 
areas  which  have  been  economically 
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devaateted  and  those  areas  in  urgent 
need  «f  belp.  It  ie  flexlMe  enough  to 
be  used  for  a  sreat  many  puipoeee  and 
affwdi  an  opportunity  for  partldpa- 
tloD  and  dfidiionmalrlng  at  the  local 
level  wfaieh  aome  other  programs  do 
not. 

Typically,  In  my  home  State  of  West 
Virginia,  It  has  been  used  for  street 
Improvements,  water  and  sewer 
projects,  and  many  other  vital  pro- 
grams and  projects. 

Since  the  program's  ino^tion.  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1975.  West  Vir- 
ginia has  received  around  $300  million. 
This  money  has  been  well  used  to  di- 
rectly impact  the  eocmomlc  growth, 
quality  of  life,  and  community  devel- 
opment in  my  home  State. 

I  have  seen  the  program  woi^  and  it 
works  welL  I  fully  support  its  continu- 
atkai  and  enhancement. 

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  No 
farther  amendments  are  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bOL 

Tlie  bm  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  FRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  ShaU  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  «Ierk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  elei^  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Srsvam],  is 
necessarily  absoit. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr. 
Bnmi].  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRBSIOINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  71. 
nays  27.  as  follows: 

ntollcsD  Vote  No.  49  Leg.] 
YEAS— 71 

MetMnbftuin 
MikiiMd 


MOT  VOTINO-a 


So)  the  bUl  (S.  825).  as  amended,  was 
pssNifi.  as  follows: 

asas 

enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honee  of 
Uvet   of  the    United   States   of 
in  Conoreu  ateembled, 
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Sec  216.  Adjustments  pools. 
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Sec.  221.  ]  indiscrimination  against  section 

I    8  certificate  holders. 
Sec.  222.  Bousing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 

o^ped. 
Sec.  223.  Bousing  for  the  handicapped. 
Sec  224.  Section  235  homeownership  pro- 
gram. 
Sec.  225.  Congregate  services. 
Sec.  226.  Tenant  eligibility  determinations 
in  rent  supplement  projects. 
m-RURAL  Housmo 
Sec.  301.  program  authorizations. 
Sec.  302.  Rural  area  classification. 
Sec.  303.  Manufactured  housing. 
Sec.  304.  Amendment  to  section  502(d). 
Sec.  305.  Loan  packaging  by  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. 

Sec.  306.  Iterowing  taxes  and  insurance. 
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TITLE  IV— FAIR  HOUSINO 
DEMONSTRATION 
401.  |Ur  housing  tnitiaUves 
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program 
defnonstratlon. 

TTIXky— NEHraOAH  HOUSINO 
O  PPORTUNTTY  GRANTS 
Sec  501. 1  Itatement  of  purpose. 
Sec  502.  DefinlUons. 


Sec.  SOS.  Assistance  to  nonprofit  organiaa- 
tkms. 

Sec  504.  Use  of  assistance. 

Sec  506.  Program  requirements. 

Sec  506.  Terms  and  conditions  of  assist- 
anoe. 

Sec.  507.  Program  selection  criteria. 

Sec  508.  Distribution  of  assistance  to  non- 
profit organizations. 

Sec.  500.  Nehemiah  Housing  Opportunity 
Fund. 

Sec  510.  Anntial  report. 

Sec  511.  Regulations. 

Sec.  512.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

TfTLE  I— PKOGRAM  ETRNSIONS  AND 

AMENDMENTS 
Sabtttie  A-««Mrai  BxtcMioa  of  PrograaM 

SBC  Ml.  rOBIANBNT  DfBCBANCE  AUTHOBriT  POK 
VHA. 

(a)  RirBAi.s.— Each  of  the  following  provi- 
sions of  law  Is  repealed: 

(1)  SecUoo  217  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

(2)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  2ai(f)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

(3)  Section  244(d)  and  the  last  sentence  of 
secticm  244(h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(4)  The  last  sentoice  of  section  246(a)  of 
the  NaUonal  Housing  Act. 

(5)  The  second  sentence  of  section  809(f) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(6)  The  second  sentence  of  section  81(Kk) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(7)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1002(a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act 

(8)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1101(a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(b)  AMKHDifKirr.— The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  not  later  than 
September  30,  1987". 

SBC  lU.  FLOOD  INSIIKANCE. 

(a)  iJiaiATioii  OK  PHDOims.— The  premi- 
um rates  diarged  for  flood  Insurance  under 
any  program  established  pursuant  to  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  may 
not  be  Increased  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactmoit  of  this  Act 
and  ending  on  September  30.  1989,  by  more 
than  a  prorated  yrmimi  rate  of  10  percent. 

(b)  ExTSRSiOK  OP  Program.— Section  1319 
of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30  1989". 

(C)    EMBBOmCT    IMIUMBITATIOR.— Section 

1336(a)  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1968  U  amended  by  striking  "September 
30,  1067"  and  inserting  "September  30. 
1989". 

(d)  ESTABLISRMXirT         OP         FlOOI>-RI8K 

Zoiras.— Section  1360(aH2)  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by 
striking  "September  30,  1967"  and  inserting 
"September  30. 1969".  

(e)  POSTPOMZMXRT  OP  iMFLKMBtTATIOIl  OP 

Rbgulatiohs  Dbaurg  With  Fu>od  Plaih 
MAMAonmrr  SrAimARns.— The  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency's  revised 
regulations  relating  to  flood  plain  manage- 
ment standards  (51  Federal  Registtf  30290. 
August  26.  1986)  shall  not  be  effective 
during  the  OOntey  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  During  such 
60-day  period,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  solic- 
it and  receive  public  comment  and  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  study  of  the 
impact  on  small  business  of  such  regula- 
tions. 

8KC  laS.  MI8CBLLANB0U8  KXIBiSiONS. 

(a)  SacnoR  202  Irtrrxst  Rats  Ldota- 
noR.— Section  223(a)  of  the  Housing  and 


Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1962  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  HoisB  MoaroAiB  Discumttrs  Act  op 
1975.— SccUoo  312  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Dlaclosun  Act  of  1975  Is  repealed. 

(c)  RxKABiUTATio*  LoAHS.— Sectlon  S12(h) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30.  1987"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "September  30. 1960". 

(d)  Roral  Programs.— (1)  Section 
515(bX4>  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1987"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber SO,  1989". 

(2)  Seetion  53S(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30. 1987"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1989". 

BahUtle  B— Mortgwe  InMiraaee  mU  flewia^ary 
MeitgMC  liarhst  Prograaw 

SBC  III.  UMITATION  ON  PSDCSAL  HOUSINC  AD- 
MINISTRATION INSURANCE  PREMI- 
UMS. 

(a)  IH  Oereral.— Section  203(c)  of  the  Na- 
tiotwl  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  precedes  the  first  proviso  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  fix  premiimi 
charges  for  the  insurance  of  mortgages 
under  the  separate  section  of  this  title.  In 
the  case  of  any  mortgage  Insured  under  sec- 
tion 203(b)  or  234.  such  charge  shaU  not  be 
more  than  3.8  per  centum  of  the  principal 
obligation  of  the  loan  or  mortgage  involved. 
In  the  case  of  any  other  mortgage  insured 
under  this  title  such  charge  shall  not  be 
more  than  an  amount  equivalent  to  1  per- 
cent per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the  princi- 
pal obligation  of  the  mortgage  outstanding 
at  any  time,  without  taking  into  account  de- 
linquent paymente  or  prepayments.  The 
Secretary  shall  certify  to  Congress  90  days 
prior  to  any  increases  in  these  fees  that  the 
proposed  increases  are  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  the  following  sentence. 
The  fee  charged  for  the  insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  title  shall  be  set  by  the 
Secretary  at  a  level  adequate  to  create  re- 
serves sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  claims 
based  upon  actuarial  analysis,  and  to  com- 
pensate for  actual  admlnlstraUve  expenses, 
but  for  no  other  purpose:". 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1987. 

(c)  Maxtmum  Mortgage  Amottmt.— Section 
203(bK2)(A)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "133%"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "150". 

SBC  IXZ.  AIMU8TMENT8  TO  SBlfTAL  BOUSINC  IN- 
SURANCE MOBTGAGB  LUOTS. 

(a)  Sectior  221(dX3)  Limits.— Section 
221(dK3Kii)  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$21,563": 
"$24,862";  '$29,984";  "$38,379";  "$42,756"; 
"$22,692";  "$26,012";  "$31,631";  "$40,919"; 
and '"$44,917"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$28,032";  "$32,321";  '$38,979";  "$49,893 "; 
""$55,583";  ""$29,506";  ""$83,816";  "$41,120"; 
""$53,195";  and  "'$58,392".  respectively. 

(b)  Section  221(dK4)  Lmrrs.— SecUon 
221(dK4Kil)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of 
1934  is  smended  by  striking  out  "$19,406"; 
•'$22,028";  "$26,625";  "$33,420";  '$37,870 ": 
""$20,962":  ""$24,030";  ""$29,220";  ""$37,800"; 
and  '"$41,494"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""$25,228";  ""$28,636";  ""$34,613":  "'$43,446"; 
""$49,231";  "$27,261";  "$31,239":  ""$27,986"; 
""$49,140";  and  "$53,942",  reapecUvely. 
SBC  in.  rbpinancing  of  gradua'tbd  payment 

MORTGACB& 

Section  22S(aK7)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  in  the  first  pro- 
viso after  '"except  that"  the  followinr-  "(A) 
the  principal  amount  of  ttiy  such  refinanc- 


ing mortgage  may  equal  the  outstandbig 
balance  of  an  existing  mtntgage  tnaured 
pursuant  to  secUon  245  of  this  Act,  If  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  payment  due  under 
the  refinancing  mortgage  Is  leas  than  that 
due  under  the  existing  moftgage  for  the 
month  in  which  the  refinancing  mortgage  la 
executed;  and  (B)". 

SBC  U4.  KEFINANCINC  HOBTGACB  INSmUMCS 
FOB  BOSPrrALS,  NUBSDIG  HMOS,  IN- 
THUIBDUTC  CABB  FACILITIBS,  AND 
BOABD  AND  CABB  I 

(a)  State  Certipicatior 
Section  22S(fX4KD)  of  the  Natlooal  Hoas- 
ing  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  f  ollowa: 

"(D)  the  applicable  requirements  for  cer- 
tificates, studies,  and  statemenU  of  seetton 
233  (for  the  existing  nurring  home,  intenne- 
diate  care  facility,  board  and  care  home,  or 
any  combination  thereof,  proposed  to  be  re- 
financed) or  of  section  342  (for  the  ezlatlng 
hospital  proposed  to  be  refinanced)  have 
been  met.". 

(b)  RXPIRARCIRG   IrSURARCB  FOR   MURSIMO 

Hoifxs.  Intermediate  Care  Fachities,  ars 
Board  ard  Care  Homes.— Section  22S(f)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  after 
"existing  hospital"  the  followinr.  "(or  exist- 
ing nursing  home,  existing  intermediate 
care  facility,  existing  board  and  care  home, 
or  any  combination  thereof)";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  (other  than  in  sub- 
paragraph (D)),  by  inserting  after  "existing 
hospital"  each  place  it  appears  the  follow- 
inr "(or  existing  nursing  home,  existing  in- 
termediate care  facility,  existing  board  and 
care  home,  or  any  combination  thoeof)". 

(c)  Reoulatiors.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urttan  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendment  made  by  this  section  by  not 
later  than  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SBC  IK.  MOBTGAGB  INSUBANCB  FOB  NUB8IN6 
BOMBS,  mrVKMBDUn  (UBB  FACIU- 
TIBS.  AND  BOABD  AND  CABB  B(»IE8. 

(a)  IRSXTRARCE       POR       PUBLIC       NURSXRO 

Homes.— Section  232(bKl)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "public 
facility,"  before  "proprietary". 

(b)  Requirement  op  State  Approtau- 
Section  233(dX4XA)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentences:  "If  no  such 
State  agency  exists,  or  If  the  SUte  agency 
exists  but  is  not  empowered  to  provide  a  cer- 
tification that  there  is  a  need  for  the  home 
or  facility  or  combined  home  and  facility  as 
required  in  clause  (I)  of  the  first  sentence, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  insure  any  mortgage 
under  this  section  unless  (1)  the  State  In 
which  the  home  or  facility  or  combined 
home  and  facility  is  located  has  conducted 
or  commissioned  and  paid  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  indepemlent  study  of  market 
need  and  feasibility  that  (I)  Is  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  established 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  AccountanU;  (II)  assesses,  on  a  mar- 
ketwide  basis,  the  Impact  of  the  proposed 
home  or  facility  or  combined  home  and  f ar 
cUlty  on.  and  its  relationship  to.  other 
health  care  facilities  and  services,  the  per- 
centage of  excess  beds,  demographic  projec- 
tions, alternative  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tems, and  the  reimbursement  structure  of 
the  home,  facility,  or  combined  home  and 
facility;  (III)  is  addressed  to  and  Is  accepta- 
ble to  the  Secretary  in  form  and  substance; 
and  (IV)  In  the  event  the  State  does  not  pre- 
pare the  study,  is  prepared  by  a  financial 
consultant  selected  by  the  State  and  ap- 
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pravtd  by  the  SacnUrr.  and  (U)  the  State 
eompUw  wtth  the  other  provWoiM  of  this 
aubiMncnph  that  would  otherwlae  be  re- 
qnlrHl  to  be  met  by  a  State  ataney  dfrignat- 
ed  In  awwrdanne  with  aeetlon  a04<aKl)  or 
■ectlan  18U  of  the  PubUc  Health  Servioe 
Act  The  propoMd  BMWtiagor  may  relm- 
bone  the  State  ter  the  coat  of  the  independ- 
ent f aaeibillty  atody  required  in  the  lureoed- 
inc  aantenee.". 

(e)  Rnuunom.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  OeralomMnt  ahall  tamie  such 
retulatiaaa  as  may  be  neoemary  to  carry  out 
the  amendmente  made  by  thla  aecttan  by 
not  later  than  the  ezptntton  of  the  90-day 
period  foUowinc  the  date  of  oiactment  of 
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(a)  III  Onaui.— Section  a4a(dX4)  of  the 
Hattonal  Hnwaing  Act  la  amended  by  inaert- 
tnc  at  the  end  the  foDowlnc  new  aentencec 
"If  no  wotki  State  agency  exists,  or  If  the 
State  agency  ezMs  but  is  not  empowered  to 
ptorMe  a  ceitlfl>,'atlon  that  there  is  a  need 
(or  the  tanpttal  u  aet  forth  in  clause  (A)  of 
the  tint  sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
insure  any  mortgage  under  this  section 
unless  (A)  the  State  In  which  the  hospital  is 
loeated  has  eondneted  or  commissioned  and 
paid  for  the  iveparatlon  of  an  independent 
study  of  market  need  and  feaslMllty  that  (i) 
is  prepared  in  aeoordanee  wlUi  the  prind- 
Ides  established  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Oertifled  PubUe  Aooountants;  (U)  asseas- 
ea,  oo  a  marketwide  basis,  the  Impact  of  the 
propoaed  hospital  on.  and  Its  relatkmshlp 
to.  otho-  health  care  facilities  and  services, 
the  percentage  of  excess  beds,  demographic 
projecttaaa.  alternative  health  care  delivery 
systems,  and  the  rehnburaonent  structure 
of  the  hospital:  (iU)  Is  addreased  to  and  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  in  form  and  sub- 
stance; and  (tv)  In  the  event  the  State  does 
not  prepare  the  study,  is  prepared  by  a  fi- 
nancial consultant  selected  by  the  State  and 
apmwed  by  the  Secretary;  and  (B)  the 
State  oonu>Ues  wtth  the  other  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  that  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  be  met  by  a  State  agency  desiipiat- 
ed  in  aeoordanee  with  section  604<aKl)  or 
section  1521  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  The  proposed  mortgagor  may  reim- 
burse the  State  for  the  cost  of  the  independ- 
ent feasibility  study  required  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence.". 

(b)  RaBOLsnows.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Devdopment  shall  issue  such 
reguIatloiH  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendment  made  by  this  section  by  not 
later  than  the  expiration  of  the  M>-day 
period  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


.  UT.  KSLBAflg  OrPOOL  niNDS. 

(a)  Sacnom  3M.— Section  23<i  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
tlie  end  thereof  the  f oUowlnr 

"(r)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  45 
days  after  raoeipt  of  an  application  by  the 
mortgagee,  provide  interest  reduction  and 
rental  aarirtance  payments  for  the  benefit 
at  pstiJecU  assisted  under  this  section  whose 
mortgages  were  made  by  State  or  local 
hoaring  finance  agencies  m-  State  or  local 
government  agendas  for  a  term  equal  to  the 
remaining  mortgage  term  to  maturity  on 
ptttJecU  assisted  under  this  secUon  to  the 
extent  of— 

"(1)  unexpended  »»'«~<—  of  amounts  of 
authority  as  set  forth  in  certain  letter 
agreements  between  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  such 


State  t  tr  local  government  agendes.  and 

"(2)  existing  allocation  under  section  3M 
contracts  on  projects  whose  mortgages  were 
madeiby  State  or  local  housing  finance 
agenc^  or  State  or  local  government  agen- 
des ^hlcb  are  not  being  funded,  to  the 
extena  of  such  excess  allocation,  for  any 
purposes  permitted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  induding  without  ""»i»attffn 
rent  supplement  end  rental  assistance  pay- 
ment anlt  Increases  and  mortgage  increases 
for  anv  eligible  purpose  under  this  section. 
Indudmg  without  Umltatlm  operating  defl- 
dtloaiis. 

An  ai«>lication  shall  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance xmder  the  previous  sentence  only  if  the 
mortgfgee  submits  the  application  within 
548  da^  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section, along  with  a  certification  of  the 
mortgagee  that  amounts  hereunder  are  to 
be  utilized  only  for  the  purpose  of  either  <A) 
reducifc  rents  or  rent  increases  to  tenants, 
or  (B)  .making  repairs  or  otherwise  increas- 
ing the  economic  viability  of  a  related 
project.  Unexpended  balances  referred  to  in 
the  flffit  sentence  of  this  subsection  which 
remain  after  diqwaitlon  of  all  such  applica- 
tions is  favorably  conduded  shall  be  re- 
scinded. The  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
to  be  provided  under  an  Interest 
>n  contract  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  as- 
sumed (mortgage  term  equal  to  the  lesser  of 
a  40-ydar  amortiaOion  period  or  the  term  of 
that  p^  of  the  mortgage  which  relates  to 
the  additional  aasistanoe  provided  under 
this  stibsection.  even  though  the  additional 
assistance  may  be  provided  for  a  shorter 
period/'. 

(b)  URT  SuFPLZMKirr  Progsam.— Section 
101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(m)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
45  dajB  after  receipt  of  an  application  by 
the  mortgagee,  provide  interest  reduction 
and  rental  assistance  pasrments  for  the  ben- 
efit of  projects  assisted  under  this  section 
whose  mortgages  were  made  by  State  or 
local  housing  finance  agendes  or  State  or 
local  government  agencies  for  a  term  equal 
to  the  remaining  mortgage  term  to  maturity 
on  projects  sasisted  under  this  section  to 
the  extent  of — 

"(1)  unexpended  balances  of  amounts  of 
authoilty  as  set  forth  in  certain  letter 
agreements  between  the  Department  of 
Housiiig  and  Urban  Development  and  such 
State  kr  local  housing  finance  agendes  or 
State  qr  local  government  agendes,  and 

"(2)  existing  allocation  under  section  236 
contra^  on  projects  whoae  mortgages  were 
made  by  State  or  local  housing  finance 
agendts  or  State  or  local  government  agen- 
cies which  are  not  being  funded,  to  the 
extent  of  such  excess  allocation,  for  any 
purpose  permitted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

An  application  shaU  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  the  previous  sentence  only  if  the 
mortgagee  submits  the  application  withtai 
548  (teys  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
sectloi^  along  with  a  certification  of  the 
mortgagee  that  amounts  are  to  be  utiliaed 
hereui^r  for  the  purpose  of  either  <A)  re- 
ducing rents  or  rent  increases  to  tenants,  or 
(B)  mgking  repairs  or  otherwise  increasing 
the  economic  viability  of  a  related  project. 
Unexpended  balances  referred  to  in  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection  which  remain 
after  disposition  of  all  such  applications  is 
favora  >Iy  concluded  shall  be  rescinded.". 


IN  AUTIiOBrrY  TO  INSimi  AD- 
'ABLI     SATE     SINGLB     FAMILY 
^lOgTGACia 

(a)  la  Oi*nBAi — SecUon  251(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Hoi^taig  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
followK       j 

"(c)  The  laggregate  number  of  mortgages 
and  loans  nsured  under  this  section  in  any 
fiacal  year  tnay  not  exceed  40  percent  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  mortgages  and  loans 
insured  by  the  Secretary  under  this  title 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  CoMntRMmo  Aimniimifs.— 

(1)  Sectlcb  245(c)  of  the  National  Houstaig 
Act  is  amended  in  the  last  sentence  by  strik- 
ing out ",  section  251,". 

(2)  SecUo^  252(g>  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  am( 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  comma  and  in- 
serting in  iBu  thereof  "and";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  and  secUon  251" 


'ATION8  ON  CXKTAIN  8B(X>NDABT 
rAGB  HABKET  nX8. 

Nationai.  Mortcagk  Associa- 
304  of  the  Federal  National 
tion  Charter  Act  is  amend- 
the  KoA  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sutisection: 

"(f)  Except  for  fees  paid  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 309(g)^  no  fee  or  charge  may  be  as- 
sessed or  cAUected  by  the  United  States  (in- 
duding any  executive  deparUnent,  agency, 
or  taidQ)endent  establishment  of  the  United 
States)  on  pr  with  regard  to  the  purchase, 
acquisition,  sale,  pledge,  issuance,  guaran- 
tee, or  redSmpUcm  of  any  mortgage,  asset, 
obligation,  trust  certificate  of  beneficial  in- 
terest, or  other  security  by  the  corporation. 
No  provlsicai  of  this  subsection  shall  affect 
the  purchaaeof  any  obligation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  rTreasury  pursuant  to  subsecti<ni 
(c).".  1 

(b)  QovomiKirr  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociATiON.-jSection  306(g)  of  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowing  n^  paragraph: 

"(3KA)  Ho  fee  or  charge  in  excess  of  6 
basis  point*  may  be  assessed  or  collected  by 
the  United  States  (including  any  executive 
departmrab  agency,  or  independent  estab- 
lishment o^  the  United  States)  on  or  with 
regard  to  stay  guaranty  of  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  prmdpal  or  interest  on  secxiritles  or 
notes  based  on  or  backed  by  mortgages  that 
are  secured  by  1-  to  4-famlly  dwellings  and 
(i)  insured  ^y  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration under  tlUe  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act;  or  (il)  insured  or  guaranteed  imder 
the  Serviceman's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944, 
chapter  37  |f  titie  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  or 
tiUe  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

"(B)  The  fees  charged  for  the  guaranty  of 
securities  or  on  notes  based  on  or  backed  by 
mortgages  not  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A),  as  authorized  by  other  provisions  of 
law,  shall  be  set  by  the  Assodatlon  at  a  level 
not  more  than  necessary  to  create  reserves 
suffldent  \lb  meet  antidpated  claims  based 
upon  thorc^h  actuarial  analysis,  and  for 
no  other  pi*pose. 

"(C)  Fee^  or  charges  for  the  issuance  of 
commltmerits  or  miaoellaneous  administra- 
tive fees  of  the  Association  shall  not  be  on  a 
competitive!  auction  basis  and  shall  remain 
at  the  level  Iset  for  such  fees  or  charges  as  of 
September  il.  1985,  except  that  such  fees  or 
diarges  ma»  be  adjusted  or  instituted  if  rea- 
sonably related  to  the  cost  of  administering 
the  prograi*.  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

"(D)  Not  less  than  90  days  liefore  increas- 
ing any  fee  or  charge  under  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C),  the  Secretary  shaU  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  oertificaticm  that  such  increase 


is  solely  for  the  purpose  specified  in  such 
subparagraph.". 

(c)  FiMBAL  HoHS  Loam  Mortoagx  Corpo- 
ration.—Section  306  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(i)  Except  for  fees  paid  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303(c)  or  306(c),  no  fee  or  charge  may 
be  assessed  or  coUected  by  the  United  SUtes 
(induding  any  executive  department, 
agency,  or  independent  establishment  of  the 
United  States)  on  or  with  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase, acquisition,  sale,  pledge,  issuance, 
guarantee,  or  redemption  of  any  mortgage, 
asset,  obllgaUon,  or  other  security  by  the 
Corporation.  No  provision  of  this  subsection 
shall  affect  the  purchase  of  any  obligation 
by  any  Federal  Hcune  Loan  Bank  pursuant 
to  section  303(a).". 

SBC  is*.  PNHA  CmVLATTVE  VOTING. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  303(a)  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  AssodaUon 
Charter  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  corporation  shall  have  common  stock, 
without  par  value,  which  shall  be  vested 
with  aU  voting  rights,  each  share  being  enti- 
tied  to  one  vote  with  rights  of  cumulative 
voting  at  all  elections  of  directors,  except 
that  the  conwration  may  eliminate  such 
rights  of  cumulative  voting  by  a  resolution 
adopted  by  its  board  of  directors  and  ap- 
proved by  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the 
shares  of  common  stock  voting  in  person  or 
by  proxy  at  the  annual  meeting,  or  other 
special  meeting,  at  which  such  resolution  is 
considered.". 

SRC  111.  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  PROGRAM  LOSS 
REDUCTION. 

(a)  RsouuiTORT  AcnoHS.— The  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall 
take  appropriate  administrative  actions  to 
reduce  losses  in  connection  with  the  mort- 
gage insurance  programs  carried  out  pursu- 
ant to  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(b)  Reports  or  iPEMTiryiNG  Numbers.— 
TiUe  V  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  secUon: 

"atttboritt  por  the  sbcrxtart  to  requirx 
mortgagees  and  lenders  to  report  tax- 
PAYER iDENTirrnic  NxnoERs  or  borrowbu 
"Src.  533.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
require  a  mortgagee  approved  under  this 
Act.  or  a  lender  holding  a  contract  of  insur- 
ance imder  tiUe  I  of  this  Act,  to  disclose  to 
the  Secretary  the  taxpayer  identifying  num- 
bers contained  In  the  records  of  the  mortga- 
gee or  lender  with  respect  to  borrowers 
under  any  program  under  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  such  safeguards  as  are 
necessary  (as  determined  In  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary)  to  ensure  that  in- 
formation secured  under  this  section  is  used 
only  for  the  punxwe  of  assisting  the  Secre- 
tary in  enforcing  the  requirements  of  this 
Act.  The  term  'taxpayer  identifying 
number*  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  6109  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.". 

(c)  Reports  bt  Mortgagees.— Title  V  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"DiaaCTIOH  TO  THE  SECRETARY  TO  RBQUIRE 
MORT0AQEB8  WITH  ABOVE  NORMAL  RATES  OP 
BARLT.  BEBIOOB  DEPAULTS  AND  CLAIM8  TO 
SUBMIT  REPORTS  AND  TAKE  CORRECTIVE 
ACTION 

"Sec.  534.  (a)  To  reduce  losses  in  connec- 
tion   with    mortgage    inaurance    programs 


under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  review, 
at  least  once  a  year,  the  rate  of  early  serious 
defaults  and  claims  Involving  mcHlgagees 
approved  under  this  Act.  On  the  basis  of 
this  review,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  each 
mortgagee  which,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, had  a  rate  of  early  serious  defaults 
and  claims  during  the  preceding  year  which 
was  higher  than  the  normal  rate  for  the  ge- 
ographic area  or  areas  in  which  that  mort- 
gagee does  business.  In  the  notification,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  each  mortgagee  to 
submit  a  report,  within  a  time  rletermined 
by  the  Secretary,  containing  the  mortga- 
gee's (1)  explanation  for  the  above  normal 
rate  of  early  serious  defaults  and  claims;  (2) 
plan  for  corrective  action,  if  applicable,  both 
with  regard  to  mortgages  (A)  in  default;  and 
(B)  its  mortgage-processing  system  in  gener- 
al; and  (3)  a  timeframe  within  which  this 
corrective  action  will  be  begun  and  complet- 
ed. If  the  Secretary  does  not  agree  with  this 
timeframe  or  plan,  a  mutually  agreeable 
timeframe  and  plan  will  be  determined. 

"(b)  miure  of  the  mortgagee  to  submit  a 
report  required  under  subsection  (a)  within 
the  time  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  to 
commence  or  complete  the  plan  for  correc- 
tive action  within  the  timeframe  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  may  be  cause  fw  sus- 
pension of  the  mortgagee  from  participation 
in  programs  under  this  Act.". 

SEC  ISZ.  MORTGAGES  ON  HAWAIIAN  HOME  LANDS 
AND  INDIAN  LANDS. 
(a)  Hawaiian  Home  Lands.— (1)  Section 
247  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  insurance  of  a  mortgage 
using  the  authority  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  the  obligation  of  the  Oeneral  Insur- 
ance Fund  created  pursuant  to  section  519 
of  this  Act.  The  mortgagee  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  insurance  as  pro- 
vided in  section  204  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  mortgages  insured  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  all  references  in  section 
204  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed  to 
refer  to  the  Oeneral  Insurance  Fund,  and 
all  references  in  secUon  204  to  section  203 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  secUon 
under  which  the  mortgage  Is  insured.". 

(2)  Section  247(cKl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "(or,  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  succeeds  a  spouse  or  parent 
in  an  Interest  In  a  lease  of  Hawaiian  home 
lands,  such  lower  c>ercentage  as  may  be  es- 
tabll^ied  for  such  succession  under  section 
209  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,  1920,  or  under  the  corresponding  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  adopted  under  section  4  of  the  Act 
entiUed  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union', 
approved  March  18,  1959  (73  Stat.  5)". 

(b)  Indian  Lands.— Section  248  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsections  (f),  (g).  and 
(h)  as  subsections  (g),  (h),  and  (1),  respec- 
tively, and  inserting  after  subaection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  insurance  of  a  mortgage 
using  the  authority  contained  In  this  secUon 
shall  be  the  obligation  of  the  Oeneral  Insur- 
ance Fund  created  pursuant  to  secUon  519 
of  this  Act.  The  mortgagee  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  insurance  as  pro- 
vided in  section  204  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  mortgages  insiu-ed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  all  references  in  section 


204  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed  to 
refer  to  the  Oeneral  Insurance  Fund,  and 
all  references  in  section  304  to  sectlm  203 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  section 
under  which  the  mortgage  is  Insured.";  and 
(2)  striking  out  hi  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (gK3)  and  the  fint  aentenoe  of  sub- 
section (gK5),  as  such  subsections  w««  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1),  "insurance 
fund"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "General  Insurance  Fund". 

SBC  lis.  PHA  TmX  I  REGULATIONS. 

(a)  In  OEHBaAi UntU  January  1,  1988. 

any  applicant  for  a  loan  insured  under  titie 
I  of  the  Naticmal  wniMtnj  Act  may  (at  the 
option  of  the  applicant)  have  such  applica- 
tion considered  under— 

(1)  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Devekvment  in  effect 
eta.  January  15, 1986;  <»- 

(2)  the  regiUaUons  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment on  October  25, 1985  (50  Federal  Ri^is- 
ter  43516  et  seq..  relating  to  insuranoe  of 
titie  I  property  improvement  and  manufac- 
tured home  loans). 

(b)  Review  op  Rbbulations.- Prior  to 
January  1,  1988,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall  reopen  the 
regulations  referred  to  in  subsection  (aX2) 
for  public  comment  and  take  into  consider- 
ation the  comments  received. 

SEC  U4.  HOME  BQUmr  (X>NVCBSION  HORTGAGB 
INSURANCE  DEMONSTRATION. 

(a)  In  OENERAi.-'nUe  n  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  OP  INSURANCE  OP 
HOME  BQUITT  OONVXBSION  MORTGAGES  POR 
BU>ERLY  HOMEOWNERS 

"Sec.  254.  (a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  authorize  and  require  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram of  mortgage  Insuranoe  designed— 

"(1)  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  eldeiiy 
homeowners  by  reducing  the  effect  of  the 
economic  hardahlp  caused  by  the  increasing 
costs  of  meeting  health,  housing,  and  sub- 
sistence needs  at  a  time  of  reduced  income, 
through  the  insuranoe  of  home  equity  con- 
version mortgages  to  permit  the  conversttm 
of  a  portion  of  accumulated  home  equity 
into  liquid  assets; 

"(2)  to  encourage  and  increase  the  involve- 
ment of  mortgagees  and  participants  in  the 
secondary  mortgage  market  in  the  making 
and  servicing  of  home  equity  conversiOD 
mortgages  for  elderly  homeowners;  and 

"(3)  to  require  the  evaluation  of  data  to 
determine — 

"(A)  the  extent  of  the  need  and  demand 
among  elderly  homeowners  for  insured  and 
uninsured  home  equity  conversion  mort- 
gages; 

"(B)  the  types  of  home  equity  conversion 
mortgages  that  best  serve  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  elderly  hmneowneia.  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  and  lenders;  and 

"(C)  the  appropriate  scope  and  nature  of 
participation  by  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  home  equity  conversion  mortgages  for 
elderly  homeowners. 

"(b)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
section: 

"(1)  The  terms  'dderly  homeowner'  and 
'homeowner'  mean  any  homeowner  who  is, 
and  whose  spouse,  if  any,  is.  at  least  62 
years  of  age  or  such  greater  age  as  tlie  Sec- 
retary may  preacribe. 

"(2)  The  terms  'mortgage',  'mortgagee', 
'mortgagor*,  and  'State'  have  the  meanings 
given  such  terms  in  section  MI. 
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equity  eonTMika 
a  flnt  Bkortcage  which 
for  future  paymentB  to  the  home- 
on  aocninulated  equity  and 
vtaleh  a  taourinc  creditor  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tloB  80M1)  of  the  Oam-m  Oennaln  Depod- 
tory  IvtttutlOM  Act  of  IMS)  is  authorised 
to  make  (A)  under  any  law  of  the  United 
Blataa  (other  than  aecUon  MM  of  aoch  Act) 
or  TrHi*^**'*  aiency  reculationa  thoeun- 
dr,  (B)  in  aoeordanoe  with  aeeUon  804  of 
audi  Act.  notwtthatandinc  any  State  consU- 
tutkn.  law,  or  regulation:  or  (C)  under  axiy 
State  oonatltutiaa.  law.  or  regulation. 

"(e>  tnoMMMcm  Auisoutt.— The  Secre- 
tary may.  upon  application  by  a  mortgagee, 
inaare  any  home  equity  oonvenion  mort- 
gage eligfbie  tar  inauranoe  under  this  aec- 
tkm  and.  upon  miA  tenaa  and  conditiona  as 
the  Secretary  may  pteacribe,  make  oonunit- 
ments  for  the  insurance  of  such  mortgages 
prior  to  the  date  of  their  execution  or  dis- 
Iwi SWIM  III  to  tbe  extent  that  the  Secretary 
deteimtnas  such  mortgages— 

"(1)  have  promise  for  improving  tbe  finan- 
cial sltuatloa  or  othnwlse  meeting  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  elderiy  homeowners; 

"(3)  will  Include  appropriate  safeguards 
tar  mortgagors  to  offset  the  special  risks  of 
Budi  mortgages:  and 

"(3)  have  a  potential  for  acceptance  in  the 
private  mortgage  market. 

"(d)  EuanxuTT  RaouiuicKins.— To  be  el- 
igible for  Insurance  under  this  section,  a 
mortgage  shall — 

"(1)  have  been  made  to  a  mortgagee  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  responsible  and 
able  to  service  the  mortgage  properly; 

"(3)  have  been  executed  by  a  mortgagor 


"(A)  qualifies  as  an  elderly  homeowner, 

"(B)  has  received  information  as  provided 
in  subsection  (f );  and 

"(C)  meets  any  additional  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Secretarr. 

"(3)  be  secured  by  a  dwelling  that  is  de- 
signed i»tncipally  for  a  1-famlly  residence 
and  is  occupied  by  the  mortgagor  and  that 
has  a  value  not  to  exceed  the  maxiwmm 
dollar  amount  eatablished  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  303(bX3)  for  a  one-family  resi- 
dence; 

"(4)  provide  that  prepayment,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  may  be  made  without  penalty  at 
any  time  during  tbe  period  of  tbe  mortgage; 

"(S)  provide  for  a  fixed  or  variable  interest 
rate  or  future  sharing  between  the  mortga- 
gor and  the  mortgagee  of  the  appreciation 
In  the  value  of  the  property,  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  mortgagor  and  ttie  mortgagee; 

"(8)  contain  provisions  for  satisfaction  of 
the  obligation  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary; 

"(7)  provide  that  the  homeowner  shall  not 
be  liable  for  any  difference  between  the  net 
amount  of  the  remaining  indebtedness  of 
the  homeowner  under  the  mortgage  and  tbe 
amount  recovered  by  tbe  mortgagee  from— 

"(A)  a  foreckwure  sale;  or 

"(B)  the  insurance  benefits  paid  pursuant 
to  subsection  (iXlKC);  and 

"(8)  contain  such  terms  and  provisions 
with  respect  to  insurance,  repairs,  alter- 
ations, paymmt  of  taxes,  default  reserve, 
delinquency  charges,  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings, anticipation  of  maturity,  additional 
and  secondary  liens,  and  other  matters  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(e)  DncLosuns  st  Moktgaokk.- The 
Secretary  shall  require  each  mortgagee  of  a 
mortgage  insured  under  this  section  to 
make  available  to  the  homeowner- 

"(1)  at  the  time  of  the  loan  application,  a 
written  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
third-party  information  sources  who  are  ap- 


proved by  the  Secretary  as  responsible  and 
aUe  to  provide  the  Infonaation  required  by 
subai  eUon  (f ); 

"(a  I  at  least  10  days  prior  to  loan  closing, 
a  sti  iement  explaining  the  homeowner's 
right  I.  oUigations.  and  remedies  with  re- 
spect to  temporary  absences  from  the  home, 
late  bayments.  and  payment  default  by  the 
lend)  r,  all  conditions  requiring  satisfaction 
of  tl]  e  loan  obligation,  and  any  other  infor- 
mati  tl  that  the  Secretary  may  require:  and 

"(9  I  on  an  annual  basis  (but  not  later  than 
Janifuy  31  of  each  year),  a  statement  sum- 
mariging  the  total  principal  amount  paid  to 
the  komeowner  under  the  loan  secured  by 
the  9iortgage,  the  total  amount  of  deferred 
Interest  added  to  the  principal,  and  the  out- 
stanolng  loan  balance  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

"(fi    IHrOBMATIOII    SXBVICKS    FOR    MORTGA- 

ooRsj— Tbe  Secretary  shall  provide  or  cause 
to  bg  provided  by  entitles  other  than  the 
lendgr  the  Information  required  in  sulisec- 
tlon  (dX2KB).  Such  information  shaU  be 
discussed  with  the  mortgagor  and  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  options  other  than  a  home  equity 
converslcMi  mortgage  that  are  available  to 
the  homeowner.  Including  other  housing, 
social  service,  health,  and  financial  options; 

"(ab  other  home  equity  conversion  options 
that  I  are  or  may  become  available  to  the 
homfowner,  such  as  sale-leaseback  financ- 
ing, deferred  payment  loans,  and  property 
tax  (lef  erral; 

"(3)  the  financial  implications  of  entering 
into  -.a,  home  equity  conversion  mortgage; 
and 

"(4)  a  disclosure  that  a  home  equity  con- 
version mortgage  may  have  tax  conse- 
quences, affect  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  Federal  and  State  programs,  and 
have  an  impact  on  the  estate  and  heirs  of 
the  homeowner,  and 

"(fl )  any  other  information  that  the  Secre- 
tary nay  require. 

"(|>    liUCITATIOR    OM    IHSURARCX    AtTTHOR- 

rrr.-t-No  mortgage  may  be  insured  imder 
this  I  section  after  September  30,  1991, 
except  pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  insure 
issued  on  or  before  such  date.  The  total 
numt)er  of  mortgages  Insured  under  this 
section  may  not  exceed  2,500.  In  no  case 
may  the  benefits  of  insurance  under  tills 
section  exceed  the  maximum  dollar  amount 
established  under  section  203(bK2)  for  a 
one-iamlly  residence. 

"(n)      ADIOHISTHATIVS      AtJTHORITY.- The 

Secretary  may— 

"(I)  enter  Into  such  contracts  and  agree- 
ments with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies, public  and  private  entities,  and  such 
othet-  persons  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  b4  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
of  this  section;  and 
'(i)  make  such  investigations  and  studies 
^ta.  and  publish  and  distribute  such  re- 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
ite. 
Protbction    op    Homxowrkr    and 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  l«gr,  and  in  order  to  further  the  purposes 
of  t^e  demonstration  program  authorized  in 
this; section,  the  Secretary  shall  take  any 
action  necessary— 

i)  to  provide  any  mortgagor  under  this 
on  with  funds  to  which  the  mortgagor 
^titled  under  the  insured  mortgage  or 
contracts  but  that  the  mortgagor 
not  received  because  of  the  default  of 

ty  responsible  for  payment; 
I)   to   obtain   repayment   of   disburse- 
ments  provided   under   subparagraph   (A) 
from  any  source;  and 
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"(C)  to  provide  any  mortgagee  under  tliis 
section  w1  th  funds  not  to  exceed  tbe  limita- 
tions in  sgbaectlon  (g)  to  which  the  mortga- 
gee is  entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  in- 
sured mortgage  or  ancillary  contracts  au- 
thorised b  1  this  section. 

"(2)  Actions  under  paragraph  (1)  may  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  disi  >iu'sing  funds  to  the  mortgagor  or 
mortgage^  from  the  Oeneral  Insurance 
Fund; 

"(B)  accepting  an  assignment  of  the  In- 
sured mortgage  notwithstanding  that  the 
mortgagor  is  not  in  default  under  its  terms, 
and  calculating  the  amount  and  maHwg  the 
payment  of  the  insurance  claim  on  such  as- 
signed mortgage; 

"(C)  repuiring  a  subordinate  mortgage 
from  the  piortgagor  at  any  time  In  order  to 
secure  repayments  of  any  funds  advanced  or 
to  be  advgnced  to  the  mortgagor, 

"(D)  requiring  a  subrogation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  rights  of  any  parties  to  the 
transactic^  against  any  defaulting  partiea; 
and 

"(E)  imposing  premium  charges. 

"(J)  Saiwguard  To  PRKVKirr  Displac 
OP  HoKKpwHXR.— The  Secretary  may  not 
insure  a  pome  equity  conversion  mortgage 
under  this  section  urless  such  mortgage 
provides  ttiat  the  homeowner's  obligation  to 
satisfy  the  loan  obligation  is  deferred  until 
the  homeowner's  death,  the  sale  of  the 
home,  or  the  occiurence  of  other  events 
specified  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
For  purp^ises  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'homeowner'  Includes  the  spouse  of  a  home- 
owner. 

"(k)  RKk>RT  TO  CoiiGRxss.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary shaQ.  not  later  than  September  30. 
1989.  subtolt  an  interim  report  to  (ingress 
describing— 

"(A)  d^lgn  and  implementation  of  the 
demonstrition; 

"(B)  nianber  and  types  of  reverse  mort- 
gages wrlften  to  date; 

"(C)  profile  of  participant  homeowner- 
borrowers,  including  incomes,  home  equity, 
and  regional  distribution;  and 

"(D)  problems  encountered  in  implemen- 
tation, including  impediments  associated 
with  State  or  Federal  laws  or  regulations 
governing  taxes,  insurance,  securities,  public 
benefits,  banking,  and  any  other  problems 
in  implementation  that  the  Secretary  en- 
counters.' 

"(2)  Not  later  than  March  30,  1992.  the 
Secretary,  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  prelim- 
inary evaluation  of  the  program  authorized 
in  this  section.  Such  evaluation  shall  in- 
clude an  updated  report  on  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  and  shall  in  addi- 
tion-      I 

"(A)  deacribe  the  types  of  mortgages  ap- 
propriate for  inclusion  in  such  program; 

"(B)  describe  any  changes  In  the  insur- 
ance programs  under  this  title,  or  In  other 
Federal  tegulatory  provisions,  determined 
to  be  appropriate; 

"(C)  defcrlbe  any  risk  created  under  such 
mortgaged  to  mortgagors  and  mortgagees  or 
the  insurgnce  programs  imder  this  title,  and 
whether  the  risk  is  adequately  covered  by 
the  premiums  under  tbe  Insurance  pro- 
grams;    ' 

"(D)  evaluate  whether  such  program  has 
Improved  the  financial  situation  or  other- 
wise met  the  special  needs  of  participating 
elderly  hameowners; 

"(E)  evaluate  whether  such  program  has 
Included  appropriate  safeguards  for  mortga- 
gors to  offset  the  special  risks  of  such  mort- 
gages; 


"(F)  evaluate  whether  home  equity  con- 
version mortgages  have  a  potential  for  ac- 
ceptance In  the  private  market;  and 

"(O)  evaluate  whether  such  program  has 
increased  seocmdary  mortgage  market  activi- 
ty with  respect  to  home  equity  conversion 
mortgages. 

The  preliminary  evaluation  shall  incorpo- 
rate comments  and  recommendations  solic- 
ited by  the  Secretary  from  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  Federal  Council  on  Aging,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board  regarding  any 
of  the  matters  referred  to  in  this  paragraph 
or  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Following  submission  of  the  prelimi- 
nary evaluation,  the  Secretary  shall,  on  a  bi- 
ennial basis,  submit  to  the  Congress  an  up- 
dated report  and  evaluation  covering  the 
period  since  the  most  recent  report  under 
this  subsection  and  shall  include  analysis  of 
the  repayment  of  the  home  equity  conver- 
sion mortgages  under  this  demonstration 
during  such  period.". 

(b)  RaoTTLATiONS.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shaU— 

(1)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  consult  with  lend- 
ers, insurers,  and  organizations  and  individ- 
uals with  expertise  in  home  equity  conver- 
sion in  developing  propKJsed  regulations  im- 
plementing section  254  of  the  National 
Housing  Act;  and 

(2)  within  9  months,  issue  proposed  regu- 
lations implementing  section  254  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

SEC  lU.  AUTHORmr  TO  PUKCHASE  SECOND  MORT- 
GAGB& 

(a)  Fkdssal  National  Mortcaok  Associa- 
Tioif.— SecUon  302(b)(5)(AHi)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "until  Octo- 
ber I,  1987.". 

(b)  Federal  Homx  Loam  Mortgage  Corfo- 
RATiOH.— Section  305(aK4)(A)(i)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  "until  October  1, 
1987,". 

SEC  in.  MIMXLLANEOUS  AMENDHKNTS. 

(a)  Section  233  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  proviso  of 
subsection  (aXT)  "a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the 
nnnTtmiiTti  rate  prescribed  imder  the  applica- 
ble section  or  title  of  this  Act"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "such  rate  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and 
the  mortgagee"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  proviso  of 
subsection  (aX7)  "maturity,  a  principal  obli- 
gation, and  an  Interest  rate"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "maturity  and 
a  principal  obligation"; 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  second 
proviso  of  subsection  (aX7)  before  the  semi- 
colon Uie  followinr  ".  snd  shall  bear  inter- 
est at  such  rate  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee";  and 

(4)  by  amending  clause  (1)  of  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(1)  bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the 
mortgagee,". 

(b)  SecUon  233(iX2XB)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  bear  Interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the 
mortgagee;". 

(c)  Section  236  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(h)"  in  the  last  sentence  of 


subsection  (1X1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "(f  X4)". 

(d)  Section  244(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  as 
paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  respectively. 

(e)  Section  247(aX2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Mortgagor"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "mortgagor". 

(f )  Section  248  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (aXl) 
"lands"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "land"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (aX2) 
"lands";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "tribal  or  trust  land"  in 
subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"trust  or  otherwise  restricted  land". 

(g)  Section  253  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'net  appreciated  value'  means  the 
amount  by  which  the  sales  price  of  the 
property  (less  the  mortgagor's  selling  costs) 
exceeds  the  actual  project  cost  after  comple- 
tion, as  approved  by  the  Secretary."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  "204"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "207";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  term  'original  principal 
face  amount  of  the  mortgage'  as  used  in  sec- 
tion 207  shall  not  include  the  mortgagee's 
share  of  net  appreciated  value.". 

(h)  The  first  sentence  of  section  810(h)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(exclusive  of"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "207"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "at  such  rate  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  "not  to  exceed  the  rate  applica- 
ble to  mortgages  insured  under  section  203  " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  rate  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and 
the  mortgagee". 

(i)  Section  203(kX3XB)  and  section 
241(bK3)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"mortgagor"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"borrower"  and  by  striking  out  "mortgagee" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "financial  insti- 
tution". 

SBC.  IS7.  CHANGE  IN  THE  DETINITION  OP  VETEB- 

AN. 

The  National  Housing  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  'other 
than  dishonorable"  at  the  end  of  the  first 
undesignated  paragraph  of  section  203(bX2) 
the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  persons  en- 
listing in  the  armed  forces  after  September 
7.  1980,  or  entering  active  duty  after  Octo- 
ber 16,  1981,  shall  have  their  eligibility  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  38  U.S.C. 
3103A(d)":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "other 
than  dishonorable"  at  the  end  of  the  last 
sentence  of  secUon  220(dX3XAXl)  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  Provided  further.  That  persons 
enlisting  In  the  armed  forces  after  Septem- 
ber 7,  1980,  or  entering  active  duty  after  Oc- 
tober 16. 1981,  shall  have  their  eligibility  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  38  U.S.C. 
3103A(d)". 

SEC  lis.  REPEAL  OF  SECTION  UUc)  OP  COINSUB- 
ANCE  AUTHOBirr. 

Section  244(c)  of  the  National  Housing 
A<^  is  hereby  repealed. 

SEC  l».  PROTOTYPE  HOU8INC  COSTS. 

Section  904  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1977  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 


SBC  14*.  CREDIT  UmTATlON. 

Any  new  credit  authority  (as  defined  In 
section  3  of  the  Congresstonal  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974)  which  Is 
provided  by  this  Act  shall  be  effective  only 
to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  approved  In  appropriation  Acts. 


SEC  Ml.  cnr  AND  couwrr  (XAggmcATiONS. 

(a)  MxiaopoLiTAN  CiTT.— Section  102(aX4) 
of  tbe  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Sept«nber  30.  1987"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30. 1969";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  soitence:  "Any  city  classified  as 
a  metropolitan  city  pursuant  to  the  first  or 
second  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  and  that 
no  longer  qualifies  as  a  metiopoUtan  dty 
under  such  first  or  second  sentence  in  a 
fiscal  year  begttming  after  fiscal  year  1989, 
shall  retain  its  classification  as  a  metropoli- 
tan city  for  such  fiscal  year  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  exc^t  that  in  such  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  (A)  the  amount  of  the  grant 
to  such  city  shall  be  50  percent  of  the  for- 
mula value  under  section  10e(b>;  and  (B)  the 
remaining  50  percent  shall  be  added  to  the 
amount  allocated  under  section  106(d)  to 
tbe  State  in  which  the  city  is  located  and 
the  city  shall  be  eligible  in  such  succeeding 
fiscal  year  to  receive  a  distribution  from  tlie 
State  allocation  under  section  106(d)  as  In- 
creased by  this  sentMxx.". 

(b)  Metropoutaii  Citt  Option.— Section 
102(aX4)  of  the  Housing  and  Ommunity 
Development  Act  of  1974  is  ammdwl  by 
striking  out  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Any  unit  of 
general  local  government  that  becomes  eli- 
gible to  be  classified  as  a  metropolitan  dty. 
and  was  not  classified  as  a  metropolitan  city 
in  the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year, 
may,  upon  submission  of  written  notifica- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  defer  its  classification 
as  a  metropolitan  dty  for  all  purposes  under 
this  title,  if  it  elects  to  have  its  population 
included  in  an  urban  county  under  subsec- 
tion (d).  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sm- 
tence,  a  dty  may  elect  not  to  retain  its  clas- 
sification as  a  metropolitan  dty  for  fiscal 
year  1988.". 

(c)  Ursan  Countt.— Section  103(aX6)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "Such  term  also  indudes  a 
county  that  has  a  combined  population  In 
excess  of  175,000,  has  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  housing  units  of  the  area  unsewered, 
and  has  an  aquifer  that  was  designated 
before  March  1,  1987.  a  sole  source  aquifer 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
with  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  such  urban 
county  under  this  clause  to  be  deducted 
from  the  SUte's  aUocation  under  section 
106(d)."; 

(2)  in  the  seccmd  sentence,  by  striking  out 
-September  30,  1987"  and  inserttaig  In  Ueu 
thereof  "September  30.  1989";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Any  county  Classified  ss  an  urban 
county  pursuant  to  ttie  first  or  second  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph,  and  that  no  longer 
qualifies  as  an  urban  county  under  such 
first  or  second  sentence  in  a  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  fiscal  year  1989.  shall  retain 
its  classification  as  an  urban  county  for 
such  fiscal  year  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  except  that  In  such  succeeding  fiscal 
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ymtr  (A)  the  uoount  of  the  mnt  to  nich  sn 
ortaii  eoimty  ■taaD  be  80  peraent  of  the  for- 
k  value  mktar  McUon  106(b):  and  (B>  the 
80  percent  abaU  be  added  to  the 
under  eeetion  100(d)  to 
the  Slate  ta  whkh  the  uiban  eoonty  te  lo- 
cated and  the  uitan  oovnty  ahall  beeUgible 
In  aneli  wifxinillng  flaeal  year  to  receive  a 
dtetribotton  (ram  the  State  aUocatkm  under 
106(d)  as  tnereaaed  by  thia  aen- 


(d)  lUsamair  or  Unav  Cownrt  CL*aai- 
nonoii.— Seetkm  lOXaxO)  of  the  Hooainc 
and  CMnmunlty  Devekvment  Act  of  1974  to 
amended  in  the  aecond  aentence  by  tnaert- 
iiW  "or  1904"  after  "flacal  year  1908". 

(e)  DMumiow  o»  "An*  ImroLvn".— The 
iaat  antence  of  aecUon  lOKaXSOXA)  of 
audi  Act  to  "— ~*«^  by  inaotinc  befne  the 
patiod  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtng:  ", 
eieept  that  in  the  caae  of  amounta  dtetribut- 
ed  under  aeetian  100(d)  to  units  of  general 
local  lavemment  located  tn  nonmetropoll- 
tan  aieaa,  the  area  Inndved  ahall  be  the 
entire  nomnetropoUtan  area  of  the  State". 

(f)  Bjonuc  Acnvmaa.— Section 
100(aX18)  of  the  Houatns  and  (Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  k  ameoued  by 
atrlktnc  out  "grants"  both  placea  it  appears 
and  Inaerting  tn  lieu  thereof  "asaistanoe". 

(g)  Brbot  Use  SiaAxaons.— Section 
106(aK16)  of  such  Act  to  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(10)  aeUvltiea  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  use  strategies  related  to  a 
redpienfte  devdopment  goals,  to  assure  that 
thoae  goato  are  achieved  with  mm-r^mnm 
energy  efficiency,  tnchiding  items  such  as— 

"(A)  an  analyato  of  the  manner  in.  and  the 
extent  to.  which  energy  cmiaervation  (Ajec- 
tlvea  wHl  be  integrated  into  local  govern- 
ment operations,  purchasing  and  service  de- 
livery, capital  tmivovements  budgeting, 
waste  management,  district  heating  and 
cooling,  land  uae  planning  and  aoning,  and 
traffic  eontnd.  parkins,  and  public  transpor- 
tatlon  functions;  and 

"(B)  a  statement  of  the  acticMis  the  recipi- 
ent wiO  talw  to  faster  energy  conservation 
and  the  uae  of  renewable  energy  resources 
in  the  private  sector.  Including  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  local  codes  and  or- 
rtlnanrfa  to  oicourage  or  mandate  energy 
conservation  or  use  of  renewable  energy  re- 
souroea.  financial  and  other  assistance  to  be 
t»ovided  dgjnripally  tat  the  benefit  of  low- 
and  modnate-income  peiaons)  to  make 
energy  ctmaervlng  improvements  to  residen- 
tial structures,  and  any  other  proposed 
energy  conaavation  activities:". 

(h)  SiaiK  CiBTinciATioH.— Section 
106(dX3)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (C) 
"the  OovemM'  must  certify  that  the  State" 
and  hiaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  State 
must  certify  that  it":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (D) 
"the  Oovemor  of  each  State"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "the  State". 

_(i)  ConanmuTioa  or  CisXAiii  ConiiTias  as 
C^iCTB  nwaaa  Uaaax  DavaLonmr  Acnoa 
OsAiR  PaooBAM.— Section  119(nXl)  of  the 
Housing  and  (Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  ta  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Such 
term  also  includes  the  counties  of  Kauai. 
Maui,  and  Hawaii  in  the  SUte  of  HawaU.". 

8HX    Itt.  VnAN  DEVILOnnNT  ACnON   GRANT 
PBOGBAM. 

(a)  AuTHOBizATioii.— Section  119(a)  of  the 
Houalng  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  to  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  and  inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  the 


shaU 
(b) 


follotMnr-  "There  are  authoriaad  to  be  ap- 
prop^ated  to  carry  out  the  provialonB  of 
thto  iecUon  not  to  exceed  $440,000,000  for 
eadi  pt  the  ftacal  years  1984  and  1988.  such 
sums[as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1906 Jmd  1987.  and  $226,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fpcal  yeara  1988  and  1989.  Any  amount 
Driated  under  the  preceding  sentence 
1  available  until  expended.". 
JPaojacT  Qdautt  Cxirbia.— Section 
119(drl)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
It  Act  of  1974  to  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  a  dash  before  "(A)": 

(2)  {by  indoiting  subparagrapha  (A)  and 

(B)  i^  the  same  manner  as  subparagraphs 

(C)  and  (D).  as  inserted  by  thto  subaecUon: 
(8)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 

I  primary  criterion,": 

striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
ph  (B):  and 
by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  and 
insertjing  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subpngraphs: 

"(CI  the  following  other  criteria: 

"(i)lthe  extent  to  which  the  grant  will 
atimulate  ecmiomlc  recovery  by  leveraging 
prlvaie  Investment: 

"(ill  the  number  of  permanent  Jobs  to  be 
created  and  their  relation  to  the  amount  of 
granttfunds  requested; 

"(ill)  the  proportion  of  permanent  Jobs  ac- 
cessible to  lower  income  persons  and  minori- 
ties, including  persons  who  are  unemployed; 

"^iv)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  will 
retain  Jobs  that  will  be  lost  without  the  pro- 
vision of  a  grant  under  thto  section: 

"(v)  the  extent  to  wliich  the  project  will 
relieve  the  most  pressing  employment  or 
resid^tial  needs  of  the  applicant  by— 

"(1)1  reemploying  workers  in  a  skill  that 
has  recently  suffered  a  sharp  increase  in  un- 
employment locally: 

"(11)  retraining  recently  unemployed  resi- 
dents in  new  sidlto; 

"(IH)  providing  training  to  increase  the 
localpool of  sldlled labor,  or 

"(Iv)  producing  decent  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  persons  in  cases 
whera  such  housing  to  in  severe  shortage  in 
the  area  of  the  applicant,  except  that  an  ap- 
plication shall  be  considered  to  produce 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  per- 
sons nnder  thto  clause  only  if  such  applica- 
tion proposes  that  (a)  not  less  than  51  per- 
cent of  all  funds  available  for  the  project 
shall  be  used  for  dwelling  units  and  related 
faculties:  and  (b)  not  less  than  30  percent  of 
all  f imda  used  for  dwelling  units  and  related 
facilllles  shall  be  used  for  dwelling  units  to 
be  ocfupled  by  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
inconie.  or  not  less  than  20  percent  of  all 
dwelling  units  made  available  to  occupancy 
using  such  funds  shall  be  occupied  by  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  income,  whichever 
resulte  in  the  occupancy  of  more  dwelling 
units  by  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
inconie: 

"(vi^  the  impact  of  the  proposed  activities 
on  tile  fiscal  base  of  the  city  or  urban 
counts'  and  its  relation  to  the  amount  of 
grant  funds  requested; 

"(vl))  the  extent  to  which  State  or  local 
Government  funding  or  special  economic  in- 
centives have  been  committed:  and 

"(vlli)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  will 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  physical  and 
econcanic  development  of  the  city  or  urban 
county,  the  proposed  activities  are  likely  to 
be  a^mpliahed  in  a  timely  fashion  with 
the  gfant  amount  available,  and  the  city  or 
urban  cotmty  has  demonstrated  perform- 
ance in  housing  and  community  develop- 
mentnrograms:  and 

"(D )  additional  consideration  for  projects 
with  he  following  charactertotlcs: 


"(1)  projtets  to  be  located  wlthtai  a  city  or 
urban  coimty  which  did  not  receive  a  pre- 
liminary grant  approval  under  thto  section 
during  thf  12-month  period  preceding  the 
date  on  which  applications  are  required  to 
be  submitted  for  the  grant  competition  in- 
volved; an^ 

"(ii)  twice  the  amount  of  the  additional 
consideration  provided  under  clause  (i)  for 
projects  to  be  located  in  cities  or  urban 
counties  wfilch  did  not  receive  a  preliminary 
grant  approval  during  the  24-month  period 
preceding  the  date  on  which  applications 
under  thtoi  section  are  required  to  be  aubmit- 
ted  for  th<  grant  competition  involved. 
If  a  dty  or  urban  county  has  submitted  and 
has  pendl^  more  than  one  apidlcatlon.  the 
additional  consideration  provided  by  sub- 
paragr^h  (D)  of  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  available  only  to  the  project  in  such 
city  at  urban  county  which  received  the 
highest  n^ber  of  points  under  subpara- 
graph (C)  Of  such  sentence.". 

(c)  SKurnoH  Ldotatioits  amb  Curua 
Weigrt.— Section  119(d)  of  the  Housing  and 
Communitiy  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
amended  fey  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  few  paragraphs: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  award  points  to 
each  application  as  follows: 

"(A)  notimore  than  35  points  on  the  basto 
of  the  criteria  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(IXA); 
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"(B)  not 


more  than  35  points  on  the  basto 


more  than  33  points  on  the  basto 
referred  to  in  paragraph 


of  the  cxfteria  referred  to  in   paragraph 
(IXB): 

"(C)  noti: 
of  the  criteria 
(IXC);  and 

"(DXi)  I  additional  point  on  the  basto  of 
the  criterion  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(IXDXi);* 

"(ii)  2  aqditional  points  on  the  basto  of  the 
criterion  referred  to  in  paragraph  (IKDKil). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  grant 
funds  under  thto  section  so  that  to  the 
extent  pnacticabie  during  each  funding 
cycle—       I 

"(A)  65  ^rcent  of  the  funds  to  first  made 
available  utilizing  all  of  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(B)  35  percent  of  the  funds  to  then  made 
available  aolely  on  the  basto  of  the  factors 
referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1). 

"(5XA)  Within  30  days  of  the  start  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  announce 
the  number  of  competitions  for  grants  to  be 
held  in  thit  fiscal  year.  The  number  of  com- 
petitions shall  be  not  less  than— 

"(i)  2  competitions  for  grants  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  cities  not  described  in  the  first 
sentence  Of  subsection  (i)  (relating  to  small 
cities)  and  {Urban  coimties;  and 

"(Ii)  2  oimpetitions  for  cities  described  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (1)  (relating 
to  small  cities). 

"(B)  Esch  competition  for  grants  de- 
scribed in  any  clause  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  fbr  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 

of-      r 

"(i)  apiyoxlmately  the  amount  of  the 
fimds  available  for  such  grants  for  the  fiscal 
year  divided  by  the  number  of  competitions 
for  those  fiinds; 

"(ii)  any  funds  available  for  such  grants  in 
any  previous  competition  that  are  not 
awarded:  a  nd 

'(ill)  an;r  funds  available  for  such  grants 
in  any  previous  competition  that  are  recap- 
tured." 

(d)  Use  br  Repaid  Oramt  Funds.— Section 
119(f)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment] Act  of  1974  to  amended  by  adding 


at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In  any 
case  In  which  the  project  proposea  the  re- 
payment to  the  applicant  of  the  grant 
funda.  such  funds  shall  l>e  made  available  by 
the  applicant  for  economic  development  ac- 
Uvltiea  that  are  eligible  activities  under  thto 
section  or  section  104.  The  applicant  shall 
■Tmii»ny  provide  the  Secretary  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  projected  receipt  and  use  of 
repaid  grant  funds  during  the  next  year  to- 
gether with  a  report  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  uae  of  such  funds  during  the 
lyost  recent  preceding  full  fiscal  year  of  the 
applicant.". 

(e)  NoMDiscRiiiiirATioM.— Section  119(r)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(r)  In  utilizing  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary when  providing  assistance  and  apply- 
ing selection  criteria  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  not  discriminate  against  ap- 
plications on  the  basto  of  (1)  the  type  of  ac- 
tivity involved,  whether  such  activity  to  pri- 
marily housing,  industrial,  or  commercial; 
or  (2)  the  type  of  applicant,  whether  such 
applicant  to  a  city  or  urban  county.". 

(f )  Reports  op  Comftroixer  OairaaAi.- 
(IK A)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the 

6-month  period  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act  and  every  3  years  thereaf- 
ter, the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  report  evaluating  the 
eligibility  standards  and  selection  criteria 
applicable  under  section  119  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 

(B)  Such  report  shall  evaluate  in  detail 
the  standards  and  criteria  specified  in  such 
section  that  measure  the  level  or  compara- 
tive degree  of  economic  distress  of  cities  and 
urban  counties  and  the  effect  of  the  grants 
awarded  on  the  basto  of  such  standards  and 
criteria  on  stimulating  the  maximum  eco- 
nomic development  activity. 

(C)  Such  report  shall  also  evaluate  in 
detail  the  extent  to  which  the  economic  and 
social  data  utUized  by  the  Secretary  in 
awarding  grants  under  such  section  to  cur- 
rent and  accurate,  and  shall  compsLre  the 
data  used  by  the  Secretary  with  other  avail- 
able data.  The  Comptroller  Cieneral  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  on 
whether  or  not  other  data  should  be  collect- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government  in  order  to 
fairly  and  accurately  distribute  grants 
under  fuch  section  based  on  the  level  or 
comparative  degree  of  economic  dtotress. 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  also  make 
rectxnmendations  on  whether  or  not  exist- 
ing data  should  be  collected  more  frequent- 
ly in  order  to  ensure  that  timely  data  to  used 
to  evaluate  grant  applications  under  such 
section. 

(2)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  3- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  final 
competition  for  grants  for  fiscal  year  1987 
under  section  119  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974.  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
prepare  and  sulHnlt  to  the  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive report  describing  the  effect  of 
the  amendments  made  by  thto  section  on— 

(A)  the  targeting  of  grant  funds  to  cities 
and  urban  counties  having  the  highest  level 
or  degree  of  economic  distress; 

(B)  the  dlstributicMi  of  grante  funds 
among  regions  of  the  United  States; 

(C)  the  number  and  types  of  projects  re- 
ceiving grants; 

(D)  the  per  capita  funding  leveto  for  each 
dty,  urban  county,  or  identifiable  communi- 
ty described  tn  subsection  (p)  of  such  sec- 
tion 119,  receiving  assistance  under  such 
section  119;  and 


(E)  the  stimulation  of  the  maximum  eco- 
nomic development  activity. 

(g)  RBoniATioin.- The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendments  made  by  thto  section.  Such 
regulations  shall  be  publtohed  for  comment 
in  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act. 
The  provisions  of  section  119(dXlXD),  sec- 
tion 119(dX3).  and  section  119(dX4)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974.  shaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thto  Act. 

(h)  Applicabiutt.— The  amendments 
made  by  thto  section  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  twMtiy  of  urban  development  action 
grants  that  have  not  received  the  prelimi- 
nary approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  before  the  date  on 
which  final  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (g)  become  effective. 
For  the  flacal  year  in  which  the  amend- 
ments made  by  thto  section  become  applica- 
ble, such  amendments  shall  only  apply  with 
respect  to  the  aggregate  amotmt  awarded 
for  such  grants  on  or  after  such  effective 
date. 

(i)  LntiTATiOK  OH  Grant  AMOUirra.— Sec- 
tion 119  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(sKl)  The  maximum  grant  amount  for  a 
project  under  subsection  (bX2)  of  thto  sec- 
Uon  to  $6,000,000. 

"(2)  The  maximum  grant  amount  for  a 
project  under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  thto  sec- 
tion to  $6.0(X),0(X)  during  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989,  except  that  thto  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  a  project  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  average  coat  for 
each  new  permanent  Job  does  not  exceed 
$8,(M0  and  that  the  average  coat  for  each 
permanent  Job  retained  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost  to  the  community  does  not 
exceed  $8,000.". 

8BC  Itf.  PBOnBmON  ON  USE  OP  URBAN  DBVEU 
OPMKNT  ACTION   GRANTS  FOR  BUSI- 
NESS relocations. 
Section  119(h)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  to  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  subsection  desig- 
nation the  following:  "(1)  SPEcuLATrvx 
pROjacrs.- ": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1), 
as  so  redeaignated,  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  provisions  of  thto  paragraph 
shall  ^ply  only  to  projects  that  do  not  have 
identified  int«Mled  occupants.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  PaojacTS  With  Ipewtipieu  Ixtendbd 
Occupamts.— No  assistance  may  be  provided 
or  utilised  under  thto  section  for  any  project 
with  identified  Intended  occupanU  that  to 
likely  to  f  adUtate— 

"(A)  a  relocation  of  any  operation  of  an 
industrial  or  commercial  plant  or  facility  or 
other  bualneas  establishment— 

"(1)  from  any  dty.  urban  county,  or  identi- 
fiable community  described  in  subsection 
(p),  that  to  eligible  for  assistance  under  thto 
section;  and 

"(11)  to  the  dty,  urban  county,  or  identifia- 
ble community  deacribed  in  subsection  (p). 
in  which  the  project  to  located:  or 

"(B)  an  expansion  of  any  such  operation 
that  results  in  a  reduction  of  any  such  oper- 
ation in  any  dty.  county,  or  community  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (AXi). 

"(3)  SnanncAWT  amb  Aovbub  Emcr.— 
The  restrictions  established  in  paragraph 
(2)  ahall  not  apply  if  the  Secretary  deter- 


mines that  the  relocation  or  expansioo  doea 
not  significantly  and  adversely  affect  the 
employment  or  economic  base  of  the  dty. 
county,  or  community  from  which  the  relo- 
cation or  expansion  oocura. 

"(4)  Appbtdix.- Following  notloe  of  intent 
to  withhold,  deny  or  cancel  aaaistanre  under 
paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  ahall  provide  a 
period  of  not  less  than  90  days  in  which  the 
applicant  can  appeal  to  the  Secretary  the 
withholding  denial,  or  canceDaUon  of  asslat- 
ance.  Notwlthstnding  any  other  provlalon  of 
thto  section,  nothing  In  thto  section  or  In 
any  legislative  history  related  to  the  enact- 
ment of  thto  section  may  be  ccmstrued  to 
permit  an  inference  or  conduston  that  the 
policy  of  Congress  in  the  Urban  Devtiop- 
ment  Action  Grant  program  to  to  facilttlate 
the  relocation  of  businesses  from  one  area 
to  another. 

"(5)  DEPHfrnoa.— For  purposes  of  thto 
subsection,  the  term  'operation'  indudea 
any  plant,  equipment,  fadllty,  position,  em- 
ployment opportunity,  production  capacity, 
or  product  line. 

"(6)  Reoulatioiis.- Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Houalng 
Act  of  1986,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  thto  subsection.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  include  specific  criteria  to  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  in  determining 
whether  there  to  a  significant  and  advwse 
effect  under  paragraph  (3).". 

SEC^I44.  CDBG  AUTHORIZATION. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  103  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  to  amended  by  inserting  "and 
$3,000,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yearn 
1987. 1988,  and  1989  '  before  the  period. 

SBC  !«.  URBAN  HOME8TXADINC. 

(a)  AuTHORizATioM.— (1)  The  first  aentetioe 
of  section  810(k)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  to  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "and  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  not  to  exceed  $12,(X)0.0(X>  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1987.  1988,  and  1989". 

(2)  Section  810(hKl)  of  such  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  1085"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  ".  1985,  1986,  1987.  1988,  and 
1989". 

(3)  Section  810(1X1)  of  such  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  1985"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  ".  1985.  1086,  1987.  1988.  and 
1989,". 

(4)  Section  810(J)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striking  out  'December  31,  1985"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "December  31,  1989". 

(b)  State  AsMnnsTRATivx  ExpxiTSEa.— 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  secUrai 
106(dX3XA)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Devdopment  Act  of  1974  to  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "such 
expenaea"  the  first  time  it  appean  the  fol- 
lowing: "'and  its  administrative  expenaea 
under  section  810  of  thto  Act  and  section 
17(eXl)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of 
1937":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "auch 
expenses"  the  second  time  it  appean  the 
foUowing:  "under  thto  title". 

(2)  SecUon  107(bK4)  of  such  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  first  semicolon,  and 
inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
foUowing:  "section  810  of  thto  Act.  and  sec- 
tion 17(eXl)  of  the  United  Statea  Housing 
Act  of  1937;". 

(c)  Selbctioii  Pbocedubx.— 

(1)  Section  810(bX2)  of  the  Housing  and 
Coouiunlty  Development  Act  of  1974  ta 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"W  an  equitable  proeedure  (or  aelecting 
nefpienti  of  lionMBtead  properties  who 
have  the  capacity  to  make  or  cauae  to  be 
matle  the  rapalia  and  improvementB  re- 
quired under  paracraph  <S)  of  thii  mbeec- 
tifoo.  which  proeedure  ahall— 

"(A)  give  racial  priorltj  to  appUcanU 
who  are  lower  ineome  famlUea'  aa  defined 
In  aeetlon  MbXl)  ot  the  XTnited  Statea  Houa- 
liw  Act  of  1937: 

"(B)  e«ciMde  applteanta  who  are  currently 


—Section  804  of 


"(C)  take  Into  account  the  applicant's  ca- 
pacity to  eootifbute  a  substantial  amount  of 
labor  to  the  rehabOltatlao  process,  or  to 
obtain  asslslanrr  from  private  sources,  com- 
munity orcankmtions.  or  other  sources;  and 

"(D)  indude  other  reasonable  selection 
crtterla.". 

(3)  Section  81(XbXS)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  addlns  "and"  after  the  semicolon. 

(3)  Section  810(bX6)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  stilklnc  out  ":  and"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

(4)  Sectton  SlWbXT)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
peated. 

(d)  Tlumnas  to  QnAums  CounmiTT 
OaosmxATiom.— <1)  Section  SKXbXl)  of  the 
**"*—*Ty  and  Community  Derdopment  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  Insertinc  before  the 
awnlBOlon  the  following:  "or  in  aooordanoe 
with  subseetlaa  (1)  to  qualified  community 
organteations". 

(3)  Section  810  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  A  unit  of  general  local  government,  or 
a  State,  or  a  public  agmcy  designated  by  a 
unit  of  general  local  government  or  a  State 
may  transfer  any  real  property  that  it  re- 
ceives under  subsection  (a)  or  purchsses 
undo'  subsection  (h)  to  a  qualified  commu- 
nity organtaatlon.  Qualified  oiMnmunity  or- 
wm  be  limited  to  those  organi- 


"(1)  that  are  Incorporated  and  controlled 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  whose  members  re- 
ceive no  compeDaatlon  ot  any  kind  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties; 

"(3)  that  are  organiaed  exclusively  for 
charitable,  educational,  or  scientific  pur- 
poaes.  or  the  promotion  of  social  welfare; 

"(3)  that  qualify  as  exempt  wganixations 
undo'  sectkm  SOKcXS)  or  501(cX4)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1988;  and 

"(4)  that  agree  to  assist  the  applicable 
State  or  unit  of  gennal  local  government 
with  the  adection  of  homesteados,  selec- 
tion, inspection,  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
propel  ties,  and  to  perform  such  other  func- 
Uooa  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  States 
or  unit  of  genual  local  govemmmt  and  the 
qualified  nonprofit  organintim.  including 
the  acceptance  of  title  to  property  and  the 
conveyance  of  the  property  to  the  home- 
steaders subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  dsewhere  In  this  section.". 


.  tU.  UHABOiTATION  LOAN  1 

Section  313(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19«4 
is  ammrtwl  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "No  risk  premium 
or  loan  fee  may  be  sirssffl  or  collected  by 
or  for  the  Secretary  or  any  other  Federal 
agency  on  or  with  respect  to  a  loan  made 
under  this  section.". 

8BC  1«T.  NKHamOCBOOD  BgHnnmfKNT  OOBPO- 

■Aimt 

(a)  AuTHouiATic«.— Section  aowa)  of  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1984."; 


<b)  faCRNICAL  i 

such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  in 
subsection  (aXl)  the  following:  "or  a 
memVer  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  be  designated  by  the  Chairman": 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (aX3)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "(3) 
the  Clialrman  of  the  Board  of  Oovemore  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  a  member  of 
the  Ebard  of  Qovemors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bystem  to  be  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man;! 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  in 
subse^on  (aK4)  the  following:  "or  the  ^>- 
pointfve  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  tht  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion i|  so  designated  by  the  Chairman";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  in  sub- 
sectioo  (aK6)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  Vord  "Chairman";  and  by  inserting 
after  ''Administration"  the  following:  "or  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  National  Credit 
Unioa  Administration  to  be  designated  by 
the  C^hainnan.". 

SBC  14a  NEieHBOKHiXM)  DEVSLOPmNT  DEMON- 
)  STKAHON  PaOGRAM. 

Section  123(g)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban- 
Rural!  Recovery  Act  of  1083  is  amended  by 
inaerdng  bef<H«  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of tha  following:  ",  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
neceagary  for  fiscal  years  1986,  1987.  1988. 
andll 


(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  ttiOamtDg:  ".  and  $19,000,000 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989". 


WC  !•.  TECHNICAL  AIIKNDIIENT8. 

(a)  Section  10«<dK3KA)  of  the  Housing 
and  Ck>mmunity  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "3102.000"  and  in- 
sertiM  in  Ueu  thereof  "3100.000". 

(b)  Section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
isamgnded— 

(1)  iy  striking  out  subeectlons  (c)  and  (h); 
and 

(2)  |>y  striking  out  subsection  (g)  and  in- 
serting: in  Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowing: 

"(g><  Effective  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
subse^on,  and  in  accordance  with  such  ac- 
counting and  other  procedures  as  the  Secre- 
tary ^lay  prescribe,  each  advance  made  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  that  has 
any  principal  amount  outstanding  shaU  be 
forgiven.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
ctmtr^ct,  or  any  amendment  to  a  contract, 
for  such  advance  with  respect  to  any  prom- 
ise t<}  repay  the  advance  shall  be  can- 
ceUe 

UKBAN    RENEWAL    LAND    DISPOSmON 
PROtXEDS. 

Hartpoko.  ComracncuT.- Notwith- 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  other 
lent,  the  City  of  Hartford  in  the 
Connecticut  is  authorized  to  retain 
disposition  proceeds  from  the  fi- 
ly  closed-out  Sheldon-Charter  Oak. 
Sectiivi  A  Urban  Renewal  Project  (No. 
C^onn.  R.77)  not  paid  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  to  use 
such  proceeds  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirei^ents  of  the  community  development 
block]  grant  program  specified  In  title  I  of 
the  Tiniiriny  and  Community  Development 
Act  dt  1974.  The  City  of  Hartford  shaU 
retain  such  proceeds  in  a  lump  sum  az>d 
shall  be  entitled  to  retain  and  use,  in  accord- 
ance kith  this  section,  all  past  and  future 
eamtEgs  from  such  proceeds.  Including  any 

(b)  !  I^BAMON,  PKRinTLVAinA.- Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  or  other 
requirement,  the  c:ity  of  Lebanon  in  the 
State!  of  Pennsylvania  is  authorised  to 
retald  any  land  disposltirai  proceeds  from 
the  fpianrlally  closed-out  Souttiside  Urban 
Reneiral  Project  (Rr^MO)  not  paid  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 


March  SI,  1987 


March  SI,  1987 
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ment,  and!  to  uae  such  proceeds  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  commu- 
nity devel4^pment  block  grant  program  speo- 
ifieid  in  tit^  I  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974.  The  C^ty  of 
Lebanon  fhaU  retain  such  proceeds  in  a 
lump  sum  ^d  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  and 
use,  in  accordance  with  this  section,  all  past 
and  future  earnings  f nmi  such  proceeds,  in- 
cluding an|r  interest. 

SEC  ISL  AVAILABnJTY  OF  OOlOIUNrrY  DEVELOP- 

:ment  bumx  grants  for  uniform 
i  emergency  telephone  numbbt 
|SY8nrcM& 

(a)  IH  OpooRAL.— Section  105<cX2)  of  the 
Housing  ahd  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  is  ^mended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designatio^; 

(2)  by  Redesignating  subparagr^hs  (A) 
and  (B)  a^  clauses  (i)  and  (U).  req>ectively; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(A)  do  not  prevent  the  use  of  assistance 
under  this  title  for  the  development,  estab- 
lishment, and  operation  for  not  to  exceed  2 
years  after  its  establishment  of  a  uniform 
emergency]  telephone  number  system  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that— 

"(i)  sucn  system  will  contribute  substan- 
tiaUy  to  tke  safety  of  the  residents  of  the 
area  served  by  such  system; 

"(U)  not  less  than  51  percent  of  the  use  of 
the  system  will  l>e  by  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  ihcome;  and 

"(ill)  other  Federal  funds  received  by  the 
grantee  are  not  available  for  the  develop- 
ment. estat>lishment,  and  operation  of  such 
system  di|e  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
amount  oC  such  fimds.  the  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  jsuch  funds,  or  the  prior  commit- 
ment of  sach  funds  for  other  purposes  by 
the  grantef . 

The  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  develop- 
ment, establishment,  and  operation  of  such 
a  system  tnat  may  be  paid  from  assistance 
imder  this  [title  may  not  exceed  the  percent- 
age of  thel  population  to  be  served  that  is 
made  up  ^f  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
iiux>me.". 

UJTT.— 

—The  amendments  made 
ion    shaO    be    appUcable    to 
le  available  for  fiscal  year  1987 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(2)  NoxmcATXOii  OP  ORANT^.- Not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  period  fol- 
lowing th0  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment stakll  notify  each  grantee  of  assist- 
ance under  section  106  of  the  Housing  and 
Communitir  Development  Act  of  1974  for 
fiscal  year  1987  of  the  availability  of  such 
assistance  ifor  the  development,  establish- 
ment, and  [operation  of  a  imlform  emergen- 
cy telephone  number  system  in  accordance 
with  secUc^  106(cX2XB)  of  such  Act. 

(c)  Nondx.— Not  later  than  the  expiration 
of  the  30-day  period  foUowing  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  ahd  Urban  Development  shall  by 
notice  establish  such  requirements  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section.  Such  notice  shall  not 
be  subject  to  section  553  of  title  6.  United 
States  CTode,  or  section  7(o)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bousing  and  Urban  Devdopment 
Act. 

(d)  RaooljiTioin.- The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Ui  ban  Development  shall  ianie  such 
regulation  1.  baaed  on  the  notice  required  by 


(b) 

(1)  In 
by  this 
amounts 


subaection  (c),  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  amendments  made  by  this  section. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  published  for  com- 
ment in  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC  lU.  LOAN  CANCELLATION. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shaJl  cancel  the  indebtedness 
represented  by  loan  number  070024914 
under  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964.  The  obligor  on  such  loan  Is  reUeved  of 
all  liability  to  the  Government  for  the  out- 
standing principal  balance  on  such  loan,  for 
the  amount  of  accrued  interest  on  such 
loan,  and  for  any  other  fees  and  charges 
payable  in  connection  therewith. 

8BC  lU.  BAY  Cmr  HOUSING  COMMISSION.  MICHI- 
GAN. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  other  reqiUrement.  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  not 
require  the  Bay  C^ity  Housing  C^ommission 
in  the  SUte  of  Michigan  to  pay  any  amount 
relating  to  ineligible  coats  incurred  with  re- 
spect to  the  pubUc  housing  development 
grant  numbered  Michigan  24-7.  awarded  in 
1974,  under  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act 
of  1937  (42  V&.C.  1401,  et  seq.). 

SBC    IM.    VERIFICATION   SYSTEM.   NO    UABILJTV 
r(»  (X)MPLYING. 

Section  214  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1980.  42  UJ5.C. 
4136(a),  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  as  (oUows: 

"(fXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  agency  or  official  of  a  State 
or  local  government  shall  have  any  liability 
for  the  design  or  implementation  of  the 
Federal  verification  system  described  In  sub- 
section (d)  if  the  implementation  by  the 
State  or  local  agmcy  or  official  Is  in  accord- 
ance with  Federal  rules  and  regulations. 

"(2)  The  verification  system  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shaU  not  supersede  or  affect  any  con- 
sent agreement  entered  into  or  court  decree 
or  court  order  entered  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.". 
SabtltW  D— MiMclUiMow  I>rogram  AoMndMcnta 
SBC  Ul.  anUDIBS  under  national  FLOOD  INSUR- 
ANCE PRO(»AM. 

Section  1376(c)  of  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  fiscal  year  1986,  and  fiscal  year 
1987.  and  not  to  exceed  $37,000,000  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989". 

SBC  MS.  COLLBtnON  OF  CERTAIN  DATA 

(a)  In  Obhxral.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shaU  each  coUect,  not 
less  t*'"!  annually,  data  on  the  racial  and 
ethnic  characteristics  of  persons  eligible  for. 
assisted,  or  otherwise  benefiting  under  each 
commtmlty  development,  housing  assist- 
ance, and  mortgage  and  loan  insurance  and 
griarantee  program  administered  by  such 
Secretary.  Such  data  may  be  collected  on  a 
buUdlng  by  building  basis  If  the  Secretary 
involved  determines  such  coUection  to  be 
appropriate. 

(b)  RXPORTS  TO  CoMGRBSS.— The  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  each  include 
in  the  annual  report  of  such  Secretary  to 
the  Congreai  a  summary  and  evaluation  of 
the  data  collected  by  such  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)  during  the  preceding  year. 

SEC  in.  SOLAR  BNBReY  AND  ENEBCY  CONSERVA- 
TION BANK. 

Section  SSXa)  of  the  Solar  Energy  and 
Baergy  Conservation  Bank  Act  is  amended 


by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  1985"  and  m- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1986. 1987, 1988,  and  1989". 

SBC  IM.  RESEARCH  AUTHORIZATION. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  501  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing:  ". 
fiscal  year  1986.  and  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
$17,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989". 

TITLB  D— HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

SaMMc  A— PragnsH  Uadcr  United  State* 
HoMtaig  Act  of  Itr 

HOUSING   AUTHORIZA- 


SBC   Ml.   LOWER   INCOME 
TION. 

(a)  AoaRBOATR  Buoorr  AuTHoarrr.— Sec- 
tion 5(cK6)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "The 
aggregate  amount  of  budget  authority  that 
may  be  obligated  for  contracts  for  annual 
contributions  is  increased  by  $7,510,000,000 
on  October  1,  1987,  and  on  October  1, 
1988.". 

(b)  Uthjxation  of  Bumsr  Autboritt. — 
Section  5(cX7)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(7KA)  Any  amount  available  for  pubUc 
housing  development,  comprehensive  im- 
provement assistance,  or  Indian  housing 
under  subsection  (a)  that  is  recaptured  shaU 
be  available  for  reuse  for  the  same  purpose 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
"The  preceding  sentence  does  not  apply  to 
those  amounts  tliat  become  available  for  re- 
scission pursuant  to  section  4(cK3). 

""(B)  Any  amount  available  for  the  conver- 
sion of  a  project  to  assistance  under  section 
8(bXl),  if  not  required  for  such  purpose, 
ShaU  be  used  for  assistance  under  section 
8(bXl).".  

(c)  Aluxmtioh  of  Assistawcx  Briwaaii 
Programs.— <1)  Section  8  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1037  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"'(q)  The  Secretary  shaU  not,  during  a 
fiscal  year,  enter  into  contracts  to  provide 
■sniiftfif'^'  for  a  number  of  units  under  sub- 
section (o)  that  is  greater  than  twice  the 
number  of  units  assisted  under  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  subsection  (b)  during  that 
year.'". 

(2)  "The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  ShaU  take  effect  on  October  1, 1987. 

SEC  Mr  SBCnON  8  ASSISTANCE. 

Fair  Markxt  Rbmtals.— Section  8(cXl)  of 
the  United  Statea  Housing  Act  of  1037  is 
amended  by  inaerting  before  the  last  sen- 
tence the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "'Each 
fair  market  rental  in  effect  under  this  sul>- 
section  shall  be  adjusted  to  be  effective  on 
October  1  of  each  year  to  reflect  changes, 
based  on  the  most  recent  available  data 
trended  so  the  rentals  will  be  current  for 
the  year  to  which  they  apply,  of  renU  for 
existing  or  newly  constructed  rental  dweU- 
ing  units,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  various 
sizes  and  types  in  the  market  area  suitable 
for  occupancy  by  persons  assisted  under  this 
section.". 

MC  ML  OPERATING  8UBSIDIB8. 

Section  9(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  annual 
contributions  under  this  section,  there  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated: 

"(1)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

"(2)  $1,600,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1969.". 


SBC    M4.    INOOHE    ELICIBILnT 
HOU8IN& 

Section  16  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amwided  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followtog: 

"(c)  In  developing  admission  procedures 
implementing  subaection  (b)  of  this  sectioo. 
the  Secretary  may  not  totaUy  prohibit  ad- 
mission of  lower  income  families  other  than 
very  low-income  famUies.  and  shall  estab- 
lish, as  wpropriate,  differing  percentage 
limitations  on  admission  of  low-inoome  fam- 
ilies in  separate  assisted  housing  programs 
which,  when  aggregated,  wHl  achieve  the 
overaU  percentage  limitation  contained  in 
subaection  (b)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shaU  promulgate  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection.". 

SEC  Mt.  RENTAL  RBHABIUTATION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT GBANT8. 

(a)  Authorization.— Section  17(aX4)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUowx: 

"(4)  AuTHORizATioM.— To  Carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$330,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989,  of  which  amount— 

"■(A)  not  to  exceed  $230,000,000  shaU  be 
available  in  each  such  year  for  rental  reha- 
biUtation,  of  which  $1,500,000  shaU  be  avail- 
able each  year  for  technical  iwsistanre.  in- 
cluding the  coUection,  processing,  and  dla- 
semination  of  program  information  useful 
for  local  and  national  program  manage- 
ment; and 

""(B)  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  shall  be 
available  in  each  such  year  for  development 
grants.". 

(b)  EuoniuTT.— Section  17(kX4)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  ""privately  owned"  before 
"'real  property": 

(2)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "indudea": 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowinr  ".  and  (B) 
housing  which  is  owned  by  a  State  or  locally 
chartered,  neighborhood  based,  nonprofit 
organizati(m  the  primary  purpose  of  which 
is  the  provlsi<»  and  improvement  of  hous- 
ing". 

(C)  RZNTAL  REHABILITATION.— 

(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  17(b)  of 
the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  striking  out  aU  after  "assist- 
ance under  this  section"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  17(eXl) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  foUows  "subaection  (bK2)"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

(3)  SecUoD  17(cX2XE)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$6,000  per  unit" 
and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"$7.5(X)  per  unit  for  units  with  up  to  two 
bedrooms  and  $8,500  per  unit  in  the  case  of 
units  with  three  or  more  bedrooms". 

(d)  DiaPLACBMBNT  EzzKPTioN.— Section 
16(b)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of 
1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowing:  "This  subsection  does  not 
apply  to  units  made  available  under  section 
8  housing  atirfT*«~'*  omtracts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  displacement,  or  ameUo- 
rating  the  effects  of  displacement,  including 
dl9laoement  caused  by  rents  exceeding  30 
pereent  of  monthly  adjusted  family  income, 
of  lower  income  families  from  projects  being 
rehablUtated  with  assistance  from  rehabili- 
tation giants  under  section  17  of  this  Act 
and    the    Secretary    shall    not    otherwiae 
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unduly  raitriet  the  uw  of  piiymenU  under 
motOaa  8  houatnc  ■■tiitinr«!  ccmtrmcta  for 
ttali  purpoae.". 

(e)  Bum.— Tbe  aeoond  Mntenoe  of  aec- 
tion  ITCdXSXA)  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
Inc  Act  of  10X7  la  amwwled  to  read  as  fol- 
lowc  "In  approvinc  aucfa  rents,  the  grantee 
ahall  provide  that  the  rents  of  audi  units 
are  not  mote  than  the  hlcher  of  (1)  30  per- 
cent of  the  adjuated  tnoome  of  a  family 
whoae  Inoome  equala  the  income  limit  for 
very  lov-inoome  temOlea  in  the  area,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  with  adjustments 
for  analler  and  larger  famillea.  or  (ii)  30  per- 
cent of  the  adinsted  income  of  a  family 
whoae  tncame  equals  such  income  limit  for 
very  low-inooaie  families  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  an  application  for 
a  devekminent  grant  Is  submitted.". 

nc  mt.  PIEVINIING  FHADD  AND  ABISB  »  HOU8- 
INC  ANDDKBAN  DKYBjOniKNT  PBO- 


(a)  IB  OnBAL.— As  a  condition  of  initial 
or  oontinnlng  eUgHiility  for  participation  In 
any  program  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  involving  loans, 
grants.  Inteiest  at  rental  assistance  of  any 
kind,  or  mortgage  or  loan  insurance,  and  to 
aanire  tliat  the  level  of  benefits  provided 
undv  theae  programs  is  correct,  the  Secre- 
tary may  reouire  tliat  an  aivlieant  or  par- 
tlc^Mnt  (including  members  of  an  appli- 
cants or  participant's  household)  disclose 
his  or  her  social  security  number  or  employ- 
er Identification  number  to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  AnucAirr  amd  PAsnciPAin  Comshit.— 
As  a  condition  of  Initial  or  continuing  eligi- 
bility for  participation  in  any  program  of 
the  Deparbnent  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment involving  initial  and  periodic 
review  of  an  applicant's  or  participant's 
inoome,  and  to  assure  that  the  levrt  of  bene- 
fits provided  under  the  program  is  correct, 
the  Secretary  may  require  that  an  applicant 
or  participant  (including  monbers  of  an  ap- 
plicant's or  participant's  household)  sign  a 
consent  fonn  amiroved  by  the  Secretary  au- 
thorising the  Secretary,  or  the  public  hous- 
ing asency  or  owner  responsible  for  deter- 
mtailng  eligibility  or  level  of  benefiU  to  re- 
quest currmt  or  previous  employers  to 
verify  salary  and  wage  information  perti- 
nent to  the  apidicant's  or  participant's  eligi- 
bility or  level  of  benefits.  This  consent  form 
shall  not  be  used  to  request  taxpayer  return 
Infotmation  protected  by  section  6103  of  the 
Intnnal  Revenue  Code  of  19M. 

(c)  Daruiiiiovs.— As  used  In  this  section: 
(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

It)  The  terms  "applicant"  and  "partici- 
pant" shall  have  such  wM^^iTif  u  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulation  shall  prescribe.  Such 
terms  shall  not  include  persons  whose  in- 
volvement is  only  in  their  official  capacity, 
such  as  State  or  local  government  officials 
and  officers  of  lending  Institutions. 

(3)  The  term  "public  housing  agency" 
means  any  agency  described  In  section 
S(bX6)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1S37. 

(d>     Aocias     TO     SiAis     EHFLOTimrr 


(1)  AMBnncBrr  to  Social  Sbcdutt  Act.— 
Sectian  303  of  the  Social  Security  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foDowtng  new  subsection: 

"(hXl)  The  State  agency  charged  wlUi  the 
admhilat  ration  of  the  State  Uw— 

'•(A)  shall  diadoae.  upon  request  and  on  a 
reirabniaable  basis,  to  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Housiiw  and 
Urban  Development  any  of  the  following  in- 
formation ocntained  in  the  records  of  such 


State  agency  with  req>ect  to  individuals  ap- 
plyitc  for  or  participating  in  any  housing 
■ssl#snce  program  administered  by  the  De- 
parttnent— 

"(lb  wage  information,  and 

"(l|)  whether  an  individual  is  receiving, 
has  ^vceived.  or  has  made  application  for, 
iploymoit  compensation,  and  the 
kt  of  any  such  compensation  being  re- 
ceive (or  to  be  received)  by  such  individual. 


shall  establish  such  safeguards  as  are 
neoeaaary  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  l4bor  in  regulations)  to  insure  that  infor- 
matvn  disclosed  under  subparagraph  (A)  is 
used  only  for  purposes  of  determining  an  in- 
dividual's eligibility  for  b«iefits,  or  the 
amopnt  of  benefits,  under  a  houidng  assist- 
ance! program  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

"(.%)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  agency  charged  with 
the  Administration  of  the  State  law,  finds 
that  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantial- 
ly with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1), 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  notify  such 
State  agency  that  further  payments  will  not 
be  made  to  the  State  until  be  or  she  is  satis- 
fied that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure. 
UnU)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  so  satisfied, 
be  or  she  shall  make  no  further  certifica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with 
resp4ct  to  such  State.". 

(2)  Afpucaht  ahd  PAKTiciPAirr  PKonc- 
Tiom.— (A)  In  order  to  protect  applicants 
for,  knd  recipients  of,  benefits  under  the 
prooams  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Envelopment  from  the  improper 
use  cjf  information  obtained  pursuant  to  the 
requfrements  of  section  303(h)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  from  the  State  agency  charged 
with  .the  administration  of  the  State  unem- 
ployttient  compensation  law,  no  Federal, 
Stat4,  or  local  agency,  or  public  housing 
ageney,  or  owner  responsible  for  determin- 
ing <llgibility  or  level  of  benefiU  receiving 
such  information  may  termimtte,  deny,  sus- 
pend* or  reduce  any  benefits  of  an  individ- 
ual Until  such  agency  or  owner  has  taken 
appropriate  steps  to  independently  verify 
inf  ortnation  relating  to— 

(i)  the  amount  of  the  wages  or  unemploy- 
ment compensation  involved, 

(ii)|  whether  such  individtial  actually  has 
(or  hM)  access  to  such  wages  or  benefits  for 
his  (tf'  her  own  use,  and 

(Hi)  the  period  or  periods  when,  or  with 
respect  to  which,  the  individual  actually  re- 
ceived such  wages  or  lienefits. 

(B)  Such  individual  shall  be  informed  by 
the  agency  or  owner  of  the  findings  made 
by  the  agency  or  owner  on  the  basis  of  such 
verified  information,  and  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  contest  such  findings,  in  the 
same  manner  as  applies  to  other  informa- 
tion and  findings  relating  to  eligibility  fac- 
tors vnder  the  program. 

(3)  Pehaltt.— (A)  Any  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  requests  or  obtains  any 
information  concerning  an  individual  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  contained  in  section 
303(h)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  under  false 
pret«kises,  or  any  person  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  discloses  any  such  information  in 
any  manner  to  any  individual  not  entitled 
under  any  law  to  receive  it,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  nUbdemeanor  and  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000.  The  term  "perstKi"  as  uaed  In  this 
paragraph  shall  include  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  an  officer  or  employee 
of  any  public  housing  agency,  and  any 
owner  (or  employee  thereof). 


(B)  Any  individual  affected  by  (i)  a  negli- 
gent or  knowing  disclosure  of  Information 
referred  to  in  this  section  or  in  section 
303(h)  of , the  Social  Security  Act  about  such 
person  bv  an  officer  or  employee  of  any 
public  housing  agency  or  owner  (or  employ- 
ee thereof),  which  disclosure  is  not  author- 
ised by  this  section,  section  303(h),  or  any 
implementing  regulation,  or  (11)  any  other 
negligent  or  knowing  action  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  this  section,  secUon  303(h),  or 
any  implfcmenting  regulation  may  bring  a 
civil  action  for  damages  and  such  other 
relief  as  «iay  be  appropriate  against  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  any  public  housing 
agency  or  owner  (or  employee  thereof)  re- 
sponsible for  any  such  unauthorized  action. 
The  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  district  in  which  the  affected  individual 
resides,  0r  in  which  such  unauthorized 
action  occurred,  or  in  which  the  individual 
alleged  to  be  responsible  for  any  such  unau- 
thorized action  resides,  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  such  matters.  Appropriate  relief  that 
may  be  ordered  by  such  district  courts  shall 
include  reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  other 
litigation  costs. 

(4)  Evr^cnvx  datu.— (A)  The  amendment 
made  by  rabsection  (dKl)  shall  take  effect 
on  September  30,  1988,  except  that  at  the 
initiative  of  a  State  or  an  agency  of  the 
State,  and  with  the  {4>proval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Li  bor,  the  amendment  may  be  made 
effective  In  such  State  on  any  date  before 
September  30,  1988,  which  is  more  than  00 
days  af  tet  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion.        I 

(B)  Thie  effective  date  of  subsections 
(dX2)  and  (d)(3)  shaU  be  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

SBC    MT.    ^UC    HO(»ING    RBSIDBNT   MANAGB- 
I  MKNT. 

The  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  t>y  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sectiqn: 

"PUBLIC  HOUSnfG  RKSISKirr  MAIf AGXHZirr 

"Sbc.  20.  (a)  PuRPOSK.— The  purpose  of 
this  section  Is  to  encourage  increased  resi- 
dent management  of  public  housing 
projects,  as  a  means  of  improving  existing 
living  conditions  in  public  housing  projects, 
by  providing  increased  flexibility  for  public 
housing  projects  that  are  managed  by  resi- 
dents by- 

"(1)  peitiitting  the  retention,  and  use  for 
certain  purposes,  of  any  revenues  exceeding 
operating^d  project  costs;  and 

"(2)  providing  funding,  from  amounts  oth- 
erwise available,  for  technical  assistance  to 
promote  mrmation  and  development  of  resi- 
dent manigement  entities. 
For  the  Purpose  of  this  section,  the  term 
'public  housing  project'  includes  one  or 
more  contjiguous  buildings  or  an  area  of  con- 
tiguous row  houses  the  elected  resident 
coimcils  of  which  approve  the  establish- 
ment of  a  resident  management  corporation 
and  otherkrise  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  PRdcRAM  RaqnisaifBrrs.- 

"(1)  RKiisKHT  coniiciL.— As  a  condition  of 
entering  mto  a  resident  management  pro- 
gram, the  elected  resident  councO  of  a 
public  hoasing  project  shall  approve  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  resident  management  cor- 
poration. [When  such  approval  is  made  by 
the  elected  resident  council  of  a  buflding  or 
row  house  area,  the  resident  management 
program  ^lall  not  taiterfere  with  the  righte 
of  other  families  residing  in  the  project  or 
harm  the  efficient  operation  of  the  project 
The  resident  management  corporation  and 
the  resident  council  may  be  the  same  orga- 


nization, if  the  organisation  complies  with 
the  requirements  applicable  to  both  the  cor- 
poration and  council.  If  there  Is  no  elected 
resident  council,  a  majority  of  the  house- 
holds of  the  public  housing  project  shaD  ap- 
prove the  establishment  of  a  resident  coun- 
cU  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a  resident  management  cmporation  to 
manage  the  project. 

"(2)  Public  Hotrsntc  MAKAOKiaeifT  spccial- 
iST.- The  resident  council  of  a  public  hous- 
ing project,  in  cooperation  with  the  public 
housing  agency,  shall  select  a  qualified 
public  housing  management  specialist  to 
assist  in  determining  the  feasibility  of,  and 
to  help  establish,  a  resident  management 
corporation  and  to  provide  training  and 
other  duties  agreed  to  in  the  daily  oper- 
ations of  the  project. 

"(3)  BoMDiHG  AifD  nrsxTSAHCB. —Before  as- 
suming any  management  responsibility  for  a 
public  housing  project,  the  resident  man- 
agement corporation  shall  provide  fidelity 
bonding  and  insurance,  or  equivalent  pro- 
tection, in  accordance  with  regulations  and 
requireinents  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
public  housing  agency.  Such  bonding  and 
insurance,  or  its  equivalent,  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  protect  the  Secretary  and  the 
public  hotising  agency  against  loss,  theft, 
embesdement,  or  fraudulent  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion or  its  employees. 

"(4)       MARACnCXirT       RXSPOHSIBILrnXS.- A 

resident  management  corporation  that 
qualifies  under  this  section,  and  that  sup- 
plies insurance  and  bonding  or  equivalent 
protection  sufficient  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  public  housing  agency,  shall  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  public  housing  agency  es- 
tablishing the  respective  management 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  public  bousing  agency.  Such 
contract  may  Include  specific  terms  govern- 
ing management  personnel  and  compensa- 
tion, access  to  public  housing  projects 
records,  submission  of  and  adherence  to 
budgets,  rent  collection  procedures,  tenant 
income  verification,  tenant  eligibility  deter- 
minations, tenant  eviction,  the  acquisition 
of  supplies  and  materials,  and  such  other 
matters  as  nuiy  be  appropriate. 

"(5)  AimuAL  AUDIT.- The  books  and 
records  of  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion operating  a  public  housing  project  shall 
be  audited  annually  by  a  certified  public  ac- 
cotmtant.  A  written  report  of  each  audit 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  public  housing 
agency  and  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  COKPUCHKNSIVX  iMPROVXlIKirr  ASSIST- 

AMCB.— Public  housing  projects  managed  by 
resident  management  corporations  may  be 
provided  with  comprehensive  improvement 
assistance  under  section  14  for  purposes  of 
renovating  such  projects  in  accordance  with 
such  section.  If  such  renovation  activities 
(including  the  planning  and  architectural 
design  of  the  rehabilitation)  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion, the  public  housing  agency  involved 
may  not  retain,  for  any  administrative  or 
other  reason,  any  portion  of  the  assistance 
provided  pursuant  to  this  subsection  unless 
othowlse  provided  by  contract. 
"(d)    Opkbathig    Subsist    ahd    Pbojbct 

IWOOMB.— 

"(1)  Calculation  or  opxbatiiig  subsidt.— 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  section  0 
or  any  regulation  under  such  section,  and 
subject  to  the  exception  provided  in  para- 
graph (3),  the  portion  of  the  operating  sub- 
sidy received  by  a  public  housing  agency 
under  section  0  that  Is  allocated  to  a  public 
h^Mf^"g  project  managed  by  a  resident  man- 


agement corporation  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  public  housing  agency  per  unit  monthly 
amount  provided  in  the  previous  year  as  de- 
termined on  an  Indivldiud  project  basis. 

"(3)  CoMTiACT  Raqmammrs.— Any  con- 
tract for  management  of  a  public  housing 
project  entered  into  by  a  pubUc  housing 
agency  and  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion shall  specify  the  amount  of  income  ex- 
pected to  be  derived  from  the  project  itself 
(from  sources  such  as  rents  and  charges) 
and  the  amount  of  income  funds  to  be  pro- 
vided to  the  project  from  the  other  sources 
of  income  of  the  public  housing  agency 
(such  as  operating  subsidy  under  section  9, 
interest  income,  administrative  fees,  and 
rents). 

"(3)  Calculation  op  total  mooio.— 

"(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  the 
amount  of  funds  provided  by  a  public  hous- 
ing agency  to  a  pubUc  housing  project  man- 
aged by  a  resident  management  corporation 
may  not  be  reduced  during  the  3-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1987  or  on  any  later  date  on  which  a  resi- 
dent management  corporation  is  first  estab- 
lished for  the  project. 

"(B)  If  the  total  income  of  a  public  hous- 
ing agency  (Including  the  operating  subsidy 
provided  to  the  public  bousing  agency  under 
section  0)  is  reduced  or  increased,  the 
income  provided  by  the  public  housing 
agency  to  a  public  housing  project  managed 
by  a  resident  management  corporation  shall 
be  reduced  or  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  or  increase  in  the  total  inoome  of 
the  public  housing  agency,  except  that  any 
reduction  in  operating  subsidy  that  occurs 
as  a  result  of  fraud,  waste,  or  mismanage- 
ment by  the  public  housing  agency  shall  not 
affect  the  funds  provided  to  the  resident 
management  corporaticm. 

"(4)  RnairriOR  or  excess  revewues.- 

"(A)  Any  incrane  generated  by  a  resident 
management  corporation  of  a  public  hous- 
ing project  that  exceeds  the  inoome  estimat- 
ed for  purposes  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
excluded  in  subsequent  years  in  calculating 
(i)  the  operating  subsidies  provided  to  the 
public  housing  agency  under  section  9;  and 
(11)  the  funds  provided  by  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  to  the  resident  management  cor- 
poration. 

"(B)  Any  revenues  retained  by  a  resident 
management  corporation  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  im- 
proving the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  public  housing  project,  for  establishing 
business  enterprises  that  employ  residents 
of  public  houstaig,  or  for  acquiring  addition- 
al dwelling  units  for  lower  income  families. 

"(e)  Rmmrr  Mamaoeiixiit  Tkhmical  As- 
sistance AND  Training.— 

"(1)  Financial  assistance.— To  the  extent 
budget  authority  Is  available  for  section  14. 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  resident  management  corporations 
or  resident  councils  that  obtain,  by  contract 
or  otherwise,  technical  assistance  for  the  de- 
veloiMnent  of  resident  management  entities, 
including  the  formation  of  such  entities,  the 
development  of  the  managemmt  capability 
of  newly  formed  or  existing  entities,  the 
identification  of  the  social  support  needs  of 
residents  of  public  housing  projects,  and  the 
securing  of  such  support. 

"(2)  ijatxTiaiam  on  assistancb.— The  fi- 
nancial asristanre  provided  under  thla  sub- 
section with  respect  to  any  public  housing 
project  may  not  exceed  $100,(X)0. 

"(3)  FuNsno.— Of  the  amounts  available 
for  financial  aaalBtance  under  section  14  for 
fiacal  year  1987.  tint  Secretary  may  use  not 


more  than  $1,500,000  to  catty  out  this  Bob- 
section. 

"(f)  ASSESSMBNT  AND  RZPOKT  BT  TBB  SBCSB- 

TART.— Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  aertloa.  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  an  evaluation  and  aaaeaament 
of  resident  management,  and  partleulariy  of 
the  effect  of  resident  management  on  living 
conditions  in  public  housing,  and  shall 
transmit  a  report  thereon,  including  such 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate,  to  the  Congress.". 

SBC  tm.  nmijc  housing  ownebship  arromo- 

NITIE8. 

(a)  In  Oknxrai.— The  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  (as  smended  by  section  207 
of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  secticm: 

"PUBLIC  ROUSING  OWNBBSHIF  OPPOMIUBITIBB 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  OwwEmsHsr  Opportunttixb  or 
General. — Lower  inoome  families  residing  in 
a  public  housing  project  shall  be  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  purchase  the  dwell- 
ing units  in  the  project  through  a  qualifying 
resident  management  corporation  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Formation  op  resident  KANAanaan 
corporation.— As  a  condition  for  public 
housing  homeownership — 

"(A)  the  adult  residents  of  a  public  bous- 
ing project  shall  have  formed  a  resident 
management  corporation  in  accordance  with 
regulations  and  requirements  of  the  Secre- 
tary prescribed  under  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 20; 

"(B)  the  resident  management  cmpora- 
tlon  shall  have  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  public  housing  agency  establishing  the 
respective  management  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion and  the  public  bousing  agency;  and 

"(C)  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion shall  have  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
manage  public  housing  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  years. 

"(2)  OWNERBHir  ASSISTANCE.- 

"(A)  The  Secretary  may  provide  compre- 
hensive improvement  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 14  or  section  20  to  a  pubUc  housing 
project  in  which  ownership  activities  under 
this  section  are  conducted. 

"(B)  The  Secretary,  and  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  owning  and  operating  a  public 
housing  project,  may  provide  such  training, 
technical  assistance,  and  educational  assist- 
ance  as  the  Secretary  detenninea  to  be  nec- 
essary to  prepare  the  families  residing  in 
the  project,  and  any  resident  management 
corporation  established  under  paragraph 
(1),  for  ownership. 

"(3)  CONDmONS  OP  PURCHASE  BT  A  BBSX- 
IHCNT  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATIOII.— 

"(A)  A  resident  management  corporatton 
may  purohase  from  a  public  housing  agency 
one  or  more  multifamlly  buildings  In  a 
public  housing  project  following  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Secretary  that— 

"(i)  the  resident  management  corporation 
has  met  the  conditions  of  paragraiA  (1); 

"(ii)  the  resident  management  eorporatian 
has  applied  for  and  is  prqiiared  to  undertake 
the  ownership,  management,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  building  or  bulldinga  with  oon- 
tinned  assistance  from  the  Secretary; 

"(ill)  the  public  housing  agency  has  held 
one  or  more  public  hearinga  to  obtain  the 
views  of  citizens  regarding  ttie  propoaed 
purchase  and,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, has  certified  that  the  purchase  wiU 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  other  fami- 
lies residing  in  public  housing,  win  not  liann 
the  efficient  operation  of  other  public  hous- 
ing, and  is  in  the  interest  of  the  oommunity; 
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"(iv)  tlM  pobUe  houalnc  Mcncy  hu  certi- 
fied that  tt  he*  end  will  Implement  e  pUn  to 
nptooe  (by  ptoduction.  ecquleltlfln.  or  rehe- 
MMtenTWi  of  vmeant  public  tawietng  irniU) 
pubUe  bouainc  jmlte  add  under  thia  aection 
within  W  BUDtha  of  the  Mle.  which  pUn 
dMD  prowkle  for  replaeement  of  100  percent 
of  the  unite  aidd  under  thia  aectian  or  such 
lower  percentage  as  the  public  housinc 
acency  determines  la  Justified  by  the  local 
aupply  of  lower  income  houaing:  and 

"(T)  the  buHdliw  or  buHdinga  meet  the 
minimum  aafety  and  llvmbllity  standarda  ap- 
plicable under  aection  14  and  section  30,  and 
the  phyalcal  condition,  management,  and 
operaUon  of  the  building  or  buildinsi  are 
Buffldent  to  permit  ownership  by  the  faml- 
liee  reafcUng  in  the  project. 

"(B)  The  price  of  a  buUding  purchased 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  ap- 
proffed  by  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  pubUc  houaing  agency  and  reaident 
management  corporstfcm.  taking  into  ac- 
eoont  the  fair  maritet  value  of  the  property, 
the  ataOlty  of  reaident  families  to  afford  and 
miHtf*"  the  iwoperty.  and  su^  other  f ae- 
tata aa  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  con- 
sistent  with  increasing  the  supply  of  dwell- 
ing units  affordable  to  very  low  income  f am- 
Oiea. 

"(4)  Oommom  or  aaaAUL— 

"(A)  A  reaident  management  corporation 
may  aeD  a  dwelling  unit  or  ownership  rights 
in  a  dwelling  unit  only  to  a  lower  Income 
famQy  reaiding  in.  or  eligible  to  reside  in. 
putdlc  housing  and  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
miniM  that  the  purchase  will  not  interfere 
with  the  rigfata  of  other  families  residing  in 
the  houitaig  iHOject  or  barm  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  project,  and  the  family  will 
be  able  to  purdiaae  and  maintain  the  prop- 
erty. 

"(B)  A  purefaaae  under  the  previous  sen- 
tence may  be  made  under  any  of  the  f  ollow- 
tnc  anangemaits: 

"(i)  cooperative  ownership; 

"(H)  condominium  ownership; 

"(ill)  shared  appreciation  with  a  public 
houaing  agency  providing  financing  under 
paragraph  '6):  or 

"(tv)  any  other  arrangement  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate. 

"(C)  Property  purcbaaed  under  this  sec- 
tion ahall  be  reeold  only  to  the  resident 
flsanagement  corporation  or  to  a  lower 
ineome  family  reaitUng  in  or  eligible  to 
raaide  in  public  houaing  or  to  the  public 
houitBg  authority. 

"(D)  Racarruaa  at  timb  of  sale.— If  any 
piirrbaarr  of  pnvierty  under  this  section,  in- 
eluding  a  reaident  management  corporation. 
aeUa  the  property  before  the  expiration  of 
the  ft-year  period  following  the  date  of  the 
puidiaae.  the  purchaao-  shall  pay  to  the 
pubUe  houaing  agency  the  following  per- 
centaae  of  any  excess  of  the  sales  price  over 
the  puiehaae  price: 

"(1)  100  percent.  If  the  sale  occurs  during 
tlw  lat  1-year  period  following  such  date; 

"(H)  100  perocDt.  if  the  sale  occurs  during 
the  tod  1-year  period  following  such  date: 

"(ill)  78  percent,  if  the  sale  occurs  during 
the  Srd  1-year  period  following  such  date; 

"(iv)  BO  perooat.  if  the  sale  occurs  during 
the  4th  1-year  period  following  such  date; 


the  number  of  public  houaing  units 
avaliaide  for  occupancy.  The  resident  man- 
agement corporation  shall  keep  and  make 
available  to  the  public  housing  agency  and 
the  S^oetary  all  reoorda  noceaaary  to  calcu- 
late accurately  payments  due  the  local 
housttv  agency  under  this  section.  The  Seo- 
retan(  ahall  not  reduce  or  delay  paymenU 
under  other  provisions  of  law  as  a  result  of 
amounts  made  available  to  the  local  housing 
agency  under  this  section. 

"(6)1  FntAMCHtG.— Where  financing  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property  is  not  otherwise 
available  for  purposes  of  aiisisttng  any  pur- 
chaaeiby  a  family  or  rerident  management 
eorpofation  under  this  section,  the  public 
housite  agency  involved  may  make  a  loan 
on  thfe  security  of  the  property  Involved  to 
the  fanily  or  resident  management  corpora- 
tion fltarate  of  interest  which  shall  not  be 
lower  than  70  percent  of  the  market  inter- 
est nd«  for  conventional  mortgages  on  the 
date  on  which  the  loan  is  made. 

"(7)  Ahhoai.  coirranunoira.— Notwith- 
standing the  purchase  of  a  building  in  a 
public  houaing  project  under  this  section, 
the  Stat^MTg  shall  continue  to  pay  annual 
contributions  with  respect  to  the  project. 
Such  contributions  may  not  exceed  the 
m^Tiipiim  contributions  authorized  in  sec- 
tion aka). 

"(8i  Orbatiho  subsidixs.— Operating  sub- 
sidies shall  not  be  available  with  respect  to  a 
building  after  the  date  of  its  sale  by  the 
pubUe  housing  agency. 

"(bi  PaoTBcnoN  or  Nonfuxchasimo  Fami- 


"(V)  25  percent,  if  the  sale  occurs  during 
the  5th  1-year  period  following  such  date. 

"(5)  Un  or  PBOGBoa.— Proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  a  building  or  buildinga  under  para- 
graph (3)  and  amounts  recaptured  under 
paragraph  (4)  shall  be  paid  to  the  public 
hmMing  agency  and  shall  be  retained  and 
uaed  by  the  public  housing  agency  only  to 


"(1)  EvicnoM  PHOHiBrnoH.— No  family  re- 
siding in  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  public  housing 
project  may  be  evicted  by  reason  of  the  sale 
project  to  a  resident  management 
lUon  under  this  section. 
TxNAirrs  RIGHTS.— Families  renting  a 
unit  in  a  buUding  purchased  by  a 
it  management  corporation  shall 
have  Ml  rights  provided  to  tenants  of  public 
hffuvihg  under  this  Act. 

"OlRxirTAL  AssisTAMCx.— If  any  family  re- 
sides lin  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  building  pur- 
chaa#l  by  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion, and  the  family  decides  not  to  purchase 
the  <lw^ling  imit,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  family  such  assistance  as  is  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  family  to  continue  to 
reaid#  In  the  dwelling  unit. 

"(4)  RxLOCATiOM  ASSisTAHCB.— If  any 
fami^  resides  in  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  public 
housfag  project  in  which  other  dwelling 
unltsTare  purchased  under  this  section,  and 
the  family  decides  not  to  purchase  the 
unit,  and  to  relocate,  the  Secretary 
the  family's  option- 
assist  the  family  in  relocating  to  a 
unit  in  another  public  housing 
t;and 

provide  to  the  family  such  financial 
other   assistance   as   will   permit   the 
to  obtain  comparable  and  affordable 
itive  housing. 

FniAIICIAL     ASSISTAMCX     FOR     PUBLIC 

lo    AoKiicixs.- The    Secretary    shall 

le  to  pubUc  housing  agencies  such  fi- 

assistance  as  the  Secretary  deter- 

Is  necessary  to  permit  such  agencies 

out  the  provisions  of  this  sectioiL 

ADDmOMAL    OWIIKRSRIP    OPPOKTUin- 

Tixs.'^This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
turnkey  m.  the  mutual  help,  or  any  other 
ownniiip  program  established  under  sec- 
tion $(h)  or  section  6(cX4KD). 

"(^  RxauLATioHS.- The  Secretary  shall 
issufll  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Sucl)  regulations  may  establish  any  addl- 


dwel] 


tional  ter^s  and  ocmditions  for  ownership 
or  resident  management  under  this  aection 
that  are  d^rmlned  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate. 

"(f)  Ahkval  Rifobt.— The  Secretary  ahaU 
annually  aibmit  to  the  Congreaa  a  report 
setting  f orui— 

"(I)  any  (leed  for  the  development  of  addi- 
tional putiic  housing  dwelling  units  as  a 
result  of  tie  sale  of  public  housing  dwelling 
tmits  under  this  section; 

"(2)  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  for 
additional  budget  authority  to  carry  out 
such  development:  and 

"(3)  reco^nmendations  of  the  Secretary  to 
ensiure  dedent  homes  and  decent  neighbor- 
hoods for  t>wer  income  families. 

"(g)  LnoTATioif.- Any  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  to  provide  fi- 
nancial asffstance.  or  to  enter  into  contracts 
to  provide|financial  aasi stance,  shall  be  ef- 
fective only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amoimts  at  are  or  have  been  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriation  Acts.". 

(b)  Kiiknna  Datb.— The  amendment 
made  by  t^  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  ei«kctment  of  this  Act.  Paragraphs 
(2)  and  (^  of  secUon  21(a)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  shall  not  have 
effect  afte^  Septem-  ber  30,  19M. 

SBC.  MS.  LUnTATION  ON  PUBUC  HOimNC  DRVBL- 
TOPMENT  AND  ABBUBANCB  OP  PUBUC 

Ihousing  quauty  arrANDARoa 
Section  B  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  193T  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  f ollowaag  new  subsection: 

"(JKl)  After  September  30,  1887,  in  pro- 
viding assistance  under  this  Act  to  a  public 
housing  agency  for  public  housing  (other 
than  for  Indian  families),  the  Secretary 
shall  reserve  funds  for  the  development  of 
public  housing  only  if— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  addi- 
tional amounts  are  required  to  ccmiplete  the 
developmcfit  of  dwelling  imits  for  which 
amounts  ^  obligated  on  or  before  such 
date:  ' 

"(B)  the  public  houaing  agency  certifies  to 
the  Secretlary  that  85  percent  of  the  public 
housing  dwelling  units  of  the  public  housing 
agency—  I 

"(i)  are  maintained  in  substantial  compli- 
ance with  the  housing  quality  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  under  section 
8(oK6):  or 

"(11)  will  be  so  maintained  upon  comple- 
tion of  modemlzatlon  for  which  funding  has 
been  awukled  or  for  which  applications  are 
pending  igider  section  14  or  20  or  imder  a 
comparable  State  or  local  government  pro- 
gram (and  such  i4>plications  shall  comply 
with  the  comprehensive  plan  of  the  public 
housing  aeency  developed  under  such  sec- 
tion 14  or^>: 

"(C)  thi  public  housing  agoicy  certifies 
that  such  development— 

"(i)  wili  replace  dwelling  units  that  are 
disposed  of  or  demolished  by  the  puUlc 
housing  igency,  including  dwelling  units 
disposed  of  or  lost  through  sale  to  tenants 
or  through  unit  redesign;  or 

"(11)  Is  required  to  comply  with  court 
orders  or  directions  of  the  Secretary; 

"(D)  the  public  housing  agency  certifies 
that  it  has  demands  for  family  housing  not 
satisfied  by  the  rental  assistance  programs 
established  in  subsection  (b)  or  (o)  of  sec- 
tion 8  for  which  it  plans  to  construct  or  ac- 
quire projects  of  not  more  than  100  imlta;  or 

"(E)  thi  Secretary  makes  such  reservation 
under  paiaLgri4>h  (2). 

"(2)  No  withstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
funds    atpropriated    for    develoimient    of 


public  *'««««»»«g  alao  may  be  committed  by 
the  Secretaiy  for  the  substantial  redesign. 
lecuuaUuction.  or  mtofclopment  of  exlatlng 
puUlc  hogging  projecta  or  units,  which  mtak. 
shall  bt  carried  out  punuant  to  the  rules 
and  regulatlaiiB  apptteable  to  Uie  develop- 
ment of  public  housing.". 

(a)  Flimuwia.— TTie  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that: 

(1)  TlM  condition  of  lower  Inoome  public 
houatng  ftnanced  under  the  United  States 
HfWMlng  Act  of  1937  ia  in  some  caaes  sub- 
standard with  many  dwelling  units  remain- 
ing vacant,  which  forces  many  lower  income 
*»»«<n*iT  to  live  in  ■ofaatandard  or  dangerous 
livtDg  oonditlanB  and  prevoits  many  others 
from  oMaJnlng  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
rental  housing  at  an  affordable  rent  as  pro- 
vided for  under  such  Act 

(3)  The  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  help  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
public  houaing  dwelling  units  in  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  oondltlan.  and  to  help 
provide  public  hourtng  agencies  with  funds 
sufficient  to  carry  out  such  maintenance. 

(3)  Public  hmiaing  agencies  ahould  be  pro- 
vided with  the  nexfbHity.  reaponslblUty,  and 
predictable  funding  levels  that  are  needed 
(A)  to  estahllah  priorities  for  capital  im- 
provement expendlturea.  (B)  to  sssws  the 
relative  needs  of  all  public  bousing  projects. 
(C)  to  evaluate  the  relative  advantages  of 
repair,  major  maintenance,  and  capital  re- 
placement, aixl  (D)  to  make  managerial  im- 
provements. 

(4)  The  current  comprehensive  Improve- 
ment aas1itan>y  program  has  oude  it  diffi- 
cult for  public  housing  agencies  to  antici- 
pate, plan,  and  carry  out  capital  replace- 
ment and  Improvements  on  a  multlyear 
basis  and  has  involved  unnecessary  paper- 
work waA  delay  that  increase  the  coat  of 
capital  improvements. 

(b)  POBFOBB.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  encourage  the  development  of  a  pro- 
posal to  reform  section  14  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to- 

(1)  provide  public  housing  agencies  with 
reliable  asslstanre  to  manage,  upgrade,  mod- 
emiae,  and  rehabilitate  lower  income  hous- 
ing financed  under  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  so  as  to  ensure  its  continued 
availability  as  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
rental  housing  at  rents  affordable  to  lower 
tfMvti^  f amiliea; 

(2)  allocate  Federal  assistance  for  capital 
Improvements  to  public  housing  units  on 
the  basis  otf  need; 

(1)  significantly  Increase  local  managerial 
flexlMltty  In  the  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  capital  Improvement  of  public  hous- 
ing: 

(4)  provide  increased  opportunities  and  in- 
ceutltea  for  efficient  management  of  public 
houainr.  and 

(6)  wtahllah  stronger  local  mechanisms 
tat  public  aocountabUlty  through  closer 
consultation  among  public  housing  agendea. 
local  govemmenta.  and  residents  with 
revud  to  the  planning  and  establiahment  of 
prtorttlea  of  capital  and  managerial  Im- 
provaments.  thereby  ellmlDatiiig  the  neees- 
alty  for  eztansive  review  and  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Derd- 


(C)     OBVB^OFIIIBT     or     a     COMFBXHBmiVB 

Omtjn  Pboobam.— Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  wwudrty  and  Urban  Develop- 
aaent  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall— 

(1)  oooplete  the  study  of  the  need  for 
puUlc     *»<*'*T***g    tnrw<««TitiMtif>n     initiated 


under  the  Depaztment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development— Independent  Agendas 
Appropriation  Act.  1984.  and  any  other 
studies  that  are  neoeaBary  to  evaluate  the 
current  condition  and  caidtal  requirementa 
of  puUlc  houaing  as  weU  aa  the  future  need 
for  rehabilitation  and  replaeement  of  public 
housing  fadUties: 

(3)  submit  to  Congress  proposed  methods 
for  determining  the  relative  allocation  of 
funda  between  actlvltlea  to  correct  existing 
defldendea  and  the  annual  accrual  of  re- 
aouroea  to  meet  future  needs; 

(3)  submit  to  Congress  iwopoaed  altema- 
tivea  for  allocating  funds  ammg  public 
housing  agencies  to  correct  wriattng  defl- 
dendes,  induding  formulas  for  distributing 
funds  to  public  housing  agendea.  to  regional 
and  field  offices  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  or  to  States,  as 
wdl  aa  Budi  other  aOocaticm  methods  as  the 
Secretary  may  wlah  to  recommend; 

(4)  provide  Congress  with  (A)  an  analysis 
of  data  and  other  Inf  ormatl(m  uaed  to  devel- 
op recommendations  for  measuring  eristlng 
defidendes.  future  needs,  and  anticipated 
emergendes.  (B)  an  analysis  of  the  bases 
underlying  each  of  the  proposed  allocation 
methoda,  and  (C)  a  comparlaMi  of  proposed 
aUocations  to  previous  allocations  under  aec- 
ti<m  14  of  the  United  States  Hotiaing  Act  of 
1937; 

(5)  propose  criteria  for  disUngulshing  cap- 
ital replacement  activities  that  are  routine 
from  those  that  are  not  routine; 

(0)  propose  alternative  methods  to  (A)  al- 
locate funda  to  public  bousing  agendea  to 
meet  routine  and  regular  capital  replace- 
ment expenses,  and  (B)  provide  for  unpre- 
dictable, infrequent,  or  extraordinary  cap- 
ital replacement  needs  through  an  actuari- 
ally baaed  fund  administered  on  a  national, 
regional.  State,  or  local  level  or  through 
such  other  methods  as  the  Secretary  may 

TfKwnm^iwI;  and 

(7)  consult  at  least  on  a  quarterly  basis 
with  organisations  and  individuals  repre- 
senting public  housing  agmdea,  local  gov- 
ernment, and  toiants  regarding  progreas  on 
the  studies  referred  to  in  [>aragraph  (1)  and 
the  development  of  alternatives  for  improv- 
ing section  14  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937. 

(d)  CownxuATioM  OP  Cuwuart  Pboobam.— 
The  oomtHvhenslve  improvement  assistance 
program  under  section  14  of  the  United 
Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  shall  continue 
under  current  regulations  until  that  section 
is  repealed  or  ft'n*™^**  by  (Congress, 
see  ni.  bcvibbd  mpiNinoN  or  dbabiutt. 

(a)  Seeti(m  3(bXSXA)  of  the  United  Statea 
WfMiMitiy  y^et  of  1937  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striUng  out  "or"  the  first  place  it 
appears   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof   a 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Amendments  of  1970"  and  inaerting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "Developmental  DIs- 
abOlttea  Aasistanoe  and  Bill  of  RighU  Act". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  sectian  303(dX4) 
of  the  Hoiising  Act  of  1969  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Is  a  developmentally  diaaUed 
taxUvldual  as  defined  in  section  lOKt)  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Servloea  and  Fa- 
cilitles  Conatruetlan  Amendments  of  1960" 
■ad  tnserttng  in  Ueu  thereof  the  followinr- 
"has  a  devetopmental  disability  as  defined 
In  seeUon  103  of  the  Developmental  DtmbQ- 
Itlea  AsBlstance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  (43 
UJB.C  600ir. 


.  tU.  IWamCAL  AHENIMIBm. 

(a)  Sectian  6(cX4XA)  of  the  United  Statea 
WMMihiy  Act  of  1937  la  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "or  are  paying  more 
than  60  per  centum  of  family  income  for 
rent":  and 

(2)  by  taisertlng  ",  are  paying  more  than  80 
per  centum  of  famtty  inoome  for  rent."  after 
"substandard  housing". 

(b)  Sections  6(k)  (4)  and  (6)  of  such  Act 
are  eadi  amended  by  striking  out  "his"  and 
insertlzig  tai  Ueu  thereof  "theb^. 

BBC  tlX.  VOUCHBB  PBOGBAM. 

Section  8(o)  of  the  United  Statea  w«t««««g 
Act  of  1937  to  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  out  "In"  and  aU  that  follows 
through  "demonstration  program"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  may 
provide  assistance"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  Assistartce  payments  under  thia  sub- 
section shaU  be  made  for  (A)  lower  income 
f  amlUes  who  were  living  in  raital  projects 
rehabOitated  under  section  17  of  thto  Act  or 
sectian  633  of  the  Housbig  Act  of  1940 
bef  (M«  rehabiUtaUon  and  who  are  physically 
displaced  from  their  units,  and  (B)  lowo' 
income  f  amiUes  who  were  Uving  in  such 
projects  before  rehabiUtatlon  and  who 
would  have  to  t>ay  more  than  30  percent  of 
their  adjiisted  income  for  rent  after  reha- 
biUtatlon whether  they  choose  to  remain  In. 
or  to  move  from,  the  project  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paragraph,  'physically  dis- 
placed' means  that  the  family  must  move 
out  of  the  unit  it  to  occupying  because  of 
the  ptiysical  rehabiUtatlon  acUvitiea  or  be- 
cause of  overcrowding.". 


SBC  114.  PUBUC  HOUSING  AGKNCT  I 

(a)  Section  8  of  the  United  Statea  Ho<ising 
Act  of  1037  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  oUowing  new  subsection: 

"(rXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  eatabllab  a  fee 
that  may  be  charged  by  puUlc  housing 
agendea  for  the  costs  incurred  in  adminis- 
tering the  programs  under  sulMectlons  (b) 
and  (o).  The  amount  of  the  fee  for  each 
month  for  which  a  dwelling  unit  to  covered 
by  an  assists  nre  contract  ahaU  be  8.2  per- 
cent of  the  fair  market  rental  eatabliahed 
imder  subsection  (cKl)  for  a  2-bedroam  ex- 
isting rental  dwelling  unit  in  the  market 
area  of  the  public  housing  agency. 

"(2KA)  The  Secretary  shaU  alao  estahllah 
reasonable  fees  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) that  may  be  charged  by  public  hous- 
ing agendes  f  or— 

"(i)  the  costs  of  preliminary  expenaea  in- 
curred in  connection  with  new  allocatlonB  of 
assistance  under  the  programs  under  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (o);  and 

"(U)  the  costs  incurred  in  assiatlng  fami- 
Ues  who  experience  difficulty  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  In  obtaining  appro- 
priate housing  under  the  Kograma. 

"(B)  The  method  uaed  to  calwilate  fees 
under  subparagraph  (A)  ahall  be  the  aame 
for  the  programs  under  subsections  (b)  and 
(o)  and  shall  take  Into  account  local  coat  dif- 
ferencea.". 

aaC    III.    PUUBDJTT   TO    ADIOBr   AMOTANCB 
PAYMBfrB. 

SecUon  8(oX7)  of  the  United  Statea  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"as  frequently  aa  twice  during  any  five-year 
period"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "annn- 
aUy";and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D). 
SBC  na  ADJUsiMEm'  pools. 

Section  8(0)  of  the  United  Statea  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  oUowing: 
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**(•)  TiM  Saentuy  iten 
ttoB  at  HMNtnti 


(TKAX 


%  por- 
nndflr  thk 
,  pool  to  pay  for 
bar  pancnpb 
■ban  b*  dMrfbotad  fram  the 
;  pool  on  •  oMdi  liMls.  To  raeetre 
•  pubilB  boiMliic  acaney 
■haD  MrUty  that  adJiMtmant  fandi  are  nee- 
to  rwiiiiiwatii  for  blghar  thao 
tai  rant  lavda  In  tti  Jurla- 
of  adJwtDMnt  fundi 
■ban  be  made  at  tha  diKratlan  of  the  8ea?e- 

tanr.".         

ac  an.  8*0  riidt. 
Ttaa  OaaaptraOer  Oeneral  of  the  Utaltad 
)  and  auiaBtt  to  the  CoB- 
( later  *>«■«  October  SO,  1007— 
(1)  a  report  rdattnc  to  the  artintnlitratlTe 
llaaa  iwwiaed  lOr  under  aeetlcn  0(r)  of  the 
Xtattad  Statea  BOoataw  Act  of  1007  vedfl- 
eally  addreailnc— 

CA)  ■hatlwi  the  peroentage  aet  by  aeetlon 
0CrXl)  at  the  Itaitad  Statea  Houalnc  Act  of 
1001  la  ttdaqnate  to  eover  the  ooata  of  admln- 
tfae  procrana  under  aeetkna  0(b) 
I0(o).and 

(B)  wlMther  the  fee  aystem  aet  under  aeo- 
tloD  0(rXl)  ahould  be  reatructured  to  reflect 
the  dttfarant  rtiarantertatlca  and  ezperi- 
anoaa  of  loealltlea  anch  aa  aiae,  leogtaphlc 
location,  and  Tacancy  ratea;  and 
(0)  a  report  eoniparinc  the  voucher  and 
I  In  repreacntatlve  rental 
and  ffontaintnt  an  aaeeaament  of 
irtiat  «*»■»«§—  ahould  be  made  In  either  the 
earttfleate  or  raabba  pngrama.  In  ptepar- 
taw  audi  aaaeannent.  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
awl  ahaU  ocnault  with  the  Secretary  of 
Houalnc  and  Ultan  Developinent  and  other 
appropriate  Vaderal  offldala  aa  weD  aa  indl- 
Tktaali  and  national  and  other  ortmiaar 
ttona  maiiaaiillm  public  houaing  acendea. 
local  pofcramenta.  and  tenanta. 


of 
of 


(3)  by  tawertlnc  after  "1004."  the  foOow- 
tnc:  "Wd  toauehaumaaa  may  be  approved 
tai  attiropriatlan  Aete  for  flacal  yeara  1006 
andp07.  and  to  0606.000.000  for  flacal  years 
1060  ^nd  1000.". 

(b)  lantaar  lUn  <»  LoAin.— Bectlon 
0O0(a0(S)  of  the  Houalnc  Aet  of  1060  la 


MM  later  than  00  dayi  after  the  date 
of  thia  Act.  the  Secretary 
Ibban  Development 
:  to  Ooncreaa  the  preliminary  *'~"'*c" 
of  the  ABT  Awortatea  in  connection  with 
tte  pnparatloB  of  the  rep(»t  entitled  "Cval- 
oaMoB  of  the  Hoiiatng  Voucher  Demonatra- 


.  BL  MOHWCrailNATiaM  ACADOT  nCnOM  S 


Ho  owner  of  a  aubakUaed  project  (aa  de- 
ttaMd  tai  aectkm  aOMhXS)  of  the  Houataic 
and  Cnwunimlty  Developnoent  Amendmenta 
at  1010.  aa  amended)  ahall  refuae  unreaaon- 
abiy  (1)  to  leaae  any  vacant  dweUing  unit  in 
the  project  that  rente  for  an  amount  not 
graatar  than  the  fair  market  rent  for  a  com- 
parable unit,  aa  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary UBdar  aection  0  of  the  United  Statea 
Hbnataic  Aet  of  1007.  to  a  holder  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  digOMltty  under  auch  aectim  aoldy 
of  the  atatUB  of  auch  mtMpectivt 
;  aa  a  ludder  of  auch  certificate,  and  to 
enter  Into  a  houaing  aaalatanr^  paymenta 
ocntraet  iiaiinillin  auch  unit,  or  (3)  to  lease 
any  vacant  dwelling  unit  In  the  project  to  a 
holder  of  a  vondier  under  aection  8(0)  of 
auch  Act.  and  to  enter  into  a  voucher  om- 
traet  raniartlng  auch  unit,  aiddy  becauae  of 
the  atatoa  of  auch  proapeetive  tenant  aa 
holdar  a<  auch  vonchCT. 


,Y  AND  HANDI- 


(a> 


TO    lasua    Obuoa- 
L — Tbit     out     aentenoe     of     aection 
a«0(aX4XBXi)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1080  ia 


(1)  by  liwerttng  "(A)"  after  "(S)"; 

(3)  mr  atrikinc  out  everything  after  "Sec- 
retai^'  the  aecond  place  it  appeara  through 
"kMil  la  made"  and  Inaerting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "taking  into  conalderatlon 
the  gveraga  yield,  during  the  three-month 
periad  Immediately  preceding  the  flacal  year 
in  wlleh  the  loan  ia  made,  on  the  moat  re- 
oentv  iaaued  00-year  marketable  ohligatlona 
of  tM  United  Statea":  and 

(S)  by  addlna  the  foUowing  new  aubpara- 
gn^  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(I )  At  the  option  of  the  borrower,  a  loan 
unde  r  thla  aection  may  be  made  and  may  be 
proM  aaed  for  a  conditional  or  firm  oommit- 
menl  dtber  (i)  at  an  intereat  rate  not  to 
ezcet  d  a  rate  and  allowance  determined  by 
the  I  lecretary  in  accordance  with  aubpara- 
grapl  I  (A)  uaing  the  one-numth  period  im- 
medi  ktely  prior  to  the  m<mth  in  which  the 
raqui  at  for  a  commitment  la  aubmitted.  or 
(11)  a^  an  intereat  rate  not  to  exceed  a  rate 
and  Allowance  determined  by  the  Secretary 
in  attoordance  with  aubparagraph  (A)  uaing 
the  ttuee-month  period  Immediately  tneced- 
Ing  t|ie  flacal  year  in  which  the  request  for  a 
oumditment  ia  submitted.". 

(c)  Imsaaar  Ratk  ok  Nooa.— The  aecond 
aent^oce  of  section  303(aX4XBXi)  of  the 
Houang  Act  of  1059  la  amended  to  read  aa 
follmra:  "Such  notes  or  other  obllgatlana 
ahau^bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  pecretary  of  the  Treaaury  taking  into 
oonsldention  the  average  yield,  during  the 
thre4-month  period  immediately  preceding 
the  ibcal  year  in  which  the  loan  is  made,  (m 
the  moat  recently  iaaued  30-year  marketable 
oMi^ttnns  of  the  United  Statea.". 

(dM  EiiaciiDE  Daxs.— The  proviatona  of 
aubaactlons  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
be  eCecttve  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


.  IB.  HOOBING  POB  TBI  HANDKAPPCD. 

(a)jFimniaa  Am  Pdbposx.— 
(IMThe  Congreaa  hereby  finda  that— 

(A)  houaing  for  nonelderly  handicapped 
ia  aaaiated  under  aection  303  of  the 

Act  of  1959  and  aection  0  of  the 
I  states  Houataig  Act  of  1007; 

(B)  the  housing  programs  under  auch  aec- 
tion^ are  designed  and  Implemented  primar- 
ily to  aaalst  rental  houaing  tcr  elderly  and 
nonkderiy  f amOlea  and  are  often  inappro- 
miue  for  dealing  with  the  q>adaliMd  needa 
of  tlfe  physically  impaired,  the  developmen- 
tally  diaabled.  and  the  chronically  mentally 
01: 

(C)  the  devetopmoit  of  houaing  for  nonel- 
derly handicapped  famlllea  imder  auch  pro- 
la  often  more  expenaive  than  necea- 

aaryj  thereby  reducing  the  number  of  such 
that  can  be  aaaiated  with  available 


(l)bv 


out  "and"  the  firat  place  It 


program  under  secti<m  303  of  the 
Act  of  1969  can  continue  to  provide 
loans  to  finance  group  reaidencea  and 
It    apartmenta    for    nonelderly 
families,  but  can  be  made  more 
effluent  and  leaa  costly  by  the  adoption  of 
and  procedurea  applicable  mly  to 
for  auch  familiea: 

!  uae  of  the  program  tmder  aection  8 
United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1007  to 
rentala  for  houaing  for  nonelderly 

costly  and.  In  aoaae  areaa  of 


the  Ni 
auch  hoi 
(P)the 
of  the  Ui 
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amora 

(O) 
projecta 


of  the  program  under  aection  0 
States  Housing  Act  of  1007  to 
for  hollaing  for  nonelderly 
familiea  ahould  be  reidaced  by 
subsidy  mechanlgn: 
elderly  and  handicapped  housing 
under  section  003  of  the 
Houaing  4et  of  1959  will  benefit  from  an  In- 
creaaed  einphaala  on  aupportlve  aei'vkiea  and 
a  greater  luae  of  State  and  local  funda;  and 
(H)  an  Improved  program  for  nonelderly 
handicapped  famlllea  will  aaalat  in  providing 
ahelter  aqd  supportive  services  for  mentally 
HI  peraona  who  might  otherwise  be  home- 

(3)  The  ptitpoae  of  this  aection  Is  to  im- 
prove theidirect  loan  program  under  section 
303  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1960  to  ensure 
that  such  program  meets  the  special  hous- 
ing and  i^ated  needa  of  nonelderly  handi- 
capped famlllea. 

(b)  Houpnro  roa  Handioapfb)  PAiauaa.— 
303(h)  of  the  Houaing  Aet  of 
to  read  aa  follows: 
amounte  made  available  in 
Acts  for  loans  under  subaec- 
f or  any  fiscal  year  commenc- 
iber  30.  1987.  not  leaa  than 
be  available  for  loana  for 
costs  of  housing  for  handi- 
If  the  amount  required  for 
any  such  fiscal  year  for  approvable  applica- 
tions for  loan  under  this  subsection  is  leaa 
than  the  amount  available  under  thla  para- 
graph, thle  balance  shall  be  made  available 
for  loans  {under  other  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion.        I 

"(3)  Th^  Secretary  shall  take  such  actions 
aa  may  b^  neoeaaary  to  enaure  that— 

"(A)  fu^ds  made  available  under  thia  aub- 
aection  will  be  used  to  aupport  a  variety  of 
methoda  pf  meeting  the  needa  primarily  of 
nonelderltr  handicapped  familiea  by  provid- 
ing a  vanety  of  houaing  options,  ranging 
from  small  group  homes  to  independent 
living  complexes;  and 

"(B)  hdusing  for  handicapped  famHlee  aa- 
aiated under  this  subsection  will  provide 
familiea  pocupying  units  In  such  housing 
with  an  aasured  range  of  aervioea  apedfled 
in  subsec^on  (f),  will  mrovide  such  families 
with  opportunities  for  optimal  independent 
living  and  participation  in  normal  daily  ae- 
ttvltiea.  ipA  will  facilitate  aooeaa  by  auch 
famlllea  y>  the  community  at  large  and  to 
aultable  employment  opportunltiea  within 
auch  community. 

"(SXA)!ln  aUocating  funda  under  thla  aub- 
section,  and  In  proceaaing  applicationB  for 
loans  under  thla  section  and  aasistanoe  pay- 
ments udder  paragraph  (4).  the  Secretary 
shaU  adoi  >t  such  distinct  standards  and  pro- 
cedures IB  the  Secretary  detennlnes  appro- 
priate due  to  differences  between  houalnc 
for  handl  capped  familiea  and  other  houaing 
sisiiited  u  Oder  this  aection. 

"(B)  Tlie  Secretary  may.  on  a  demonatra- 
tlon  baaii,  determine  the  feaaibllity  and  de- 
airabOlty  of  reducing  proceaaing  time  and 
coato  for  housing  for  handicapped  families 
by  Umltii  g  project  design  to  a  small  number 
of  prototype  daaigna  Any  auch  demonatra- 
tlon  ahall  be  limited  to  the  3-year  period  fol- 
lowing tte  date  of  enactment  of  the  Houa- 
ing and  jCommunity  Development  Act  of 
1967.  may  only  involve  projecto  whoae  mwn- 
sors  cons^t  to  participation  in  such  demon- 
stratkHi.  and  shall  be  deecrlbed  in  a  report 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  CosMVeaa 
followlngj  completion  of  audi 
tioo. 


"(4KA)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
approved  In  appropriation  Acts,  enter  Into 
contracts  with  owners  of  housing  for  handi- 
capped families  receiving  loans  under,  or 
meeting  the  requirements  of,  this  aection  to 
make  monthly  payments  to  cover  any  part 
of  the  costs  attributed  to  units  occupied  (or, 
as  approved  by  the  Secretary,  held  for  occu- 
pancy) by  lower  income  families  that  ia  not 
met  from  project  income.  The  annual  con- 
tract amount  for  any  project  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  initial  annual  project 
rentals  for  all  units  and  any  Initial  utility  al- 
lowances for  such  units,  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Any  contract  amounts  not  used 
by  a  project  in  any  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able to  the  project  until  the  expiration  of 
the  contract.  The  term  of  a  contract  entered 
into  under  tills  subparagraph  shall  be  240 
months.  The  annual  contract  amount  may 
be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  If  the  sum  of 
the  project  Income  and  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance payments  available  under  this  sub- 
paragraph are  Inadequate  to  provide  for 
reasonable  project  costs.  In  the  case  of  an 
inteimediate  care  facility  in  which  there 
reside  families  assisted  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  project  income 
under  ttiis  subparagraph  shall  include  the 
same  amount  as  if  such  families  were  being 
assisted  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  sliall  approve  initial 
project  rentals  for  any  project  assisted 
under  this  suliaection  based  on  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  of  the  total  actual 
necessary  and  reasonable  costs  of  develop- 
ing and  operating  the  project,  excluding  the 
costs  of  the  assured  range  oi  services  under 
sutieectlon  (f),  talking  into  consideration  the 
need  to  contain  costs  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
project  and  this  section. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that, 
during  the  term  of  each  contract  entered 
into  under  subparagraph  (A),  all  units  in  a 
project  assisted  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  available  for  occupancy  by  lower 
income  families,  as  such  term  is  defined  in 
section  3(bK2)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  The  rent  payment  required  of  a 
lower  income  family  shaU  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  section  3(a)  of  such  Act, 
except  that  the  gross  income  of  a  family  oc- 
cupying an  intermediate  care  facility  assist- 
ed under  tiUe  Tmr  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall  be  the  same  amount  as  if  the 
family  were  being  assisted  under  title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  the 
proceaaing  of  an  application  for  a  loan  for 
houaing  for  tiandicapped  families  under  this 
section  and  the  proceaising  of  an  application 
for  assistance  payments  under  tills  para- 
graph for  such  housing.". 

(2)  Section  302(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(9)  The  term  'housing  for  handicapped 
families'  means  housing  and  related  facili- 
ties to  lie  occupied  by  handicapped  families 
who  are  nonelderly  handicapped  families. 

"(10)  The  term  'nonelderly  tiandicapped 
families'  means  elderly  or  handicapped  fam- 
ilies, the  head  of  which  (and  spouse,  if  any) 
is  leaa  than  62  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
initial  occupancy  of  a  project  assisted  under 
this  section.". 

(3)  Section  303(cK3)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1969  ia  amended  by  inserting  after  "section" 
the  following:  "and  designed  for  dwelling 
uae  by  13  or  more  elderly  or  handicapped 


(c)  Suppoanvx  Satvicn  voa  Eu>^a.T  akd 
HAnicAPPiD  Familib.— Section  303(f)  of 
the  Houaing  Act  of  1959  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inaerting  "(1)"  after  the  subsecticm 
designation:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Each  applicant  for  a  loan  under  this 
section  for  housing  and  related  facilities 
shall  submit  with  the  application  a  suK>ort- 
ive  services  plan  describing— 

"(A)  the  special  needs  of  residents  which 
such  housing  and  facilities  are  intended  to 
serve; 

"(B)  the  range  of  neceaaary  services  to  be 
provided  to  the  families  occupying  such 
housing: 

"(C)  the  manner  in  which  such  services 
will  tie  provided  to  such  (aniUies;  and 

"(D)  the  extent  of  Stete  and  local  public 
and  private  funds  available  to  aaalat  in  the 
provision  of  such  services.". 

(d)  TxumiATioM  or  Sacnoa  8  Assiax- 
ANcx.— On  and  after  the  first  date  ttiat 
amounts  approved  In  an  appropriation  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year  liecome  available  for  con- 
tracts under  secUon  202(h)<4KA)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959,  as  amended  by  suliaec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  no  project  for  handi- 
capped (primarily  nonelderly)  families  ap- 
proved for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302  of  such  Act  shall  be  provided  assist- 
ance payments  under  section  8  of  the 
United  Stetes  Housing  Act  of  1937,  except 
pursuant  to  a  reservation  for  a  contract  to 
make  such  assistance  paymente  that  was 
made  before  the  first  date  tliat  amounts  for 
contracts  under  such  section  202(hX4KA) 
liecame  available. 

(e)  iMPLKifKiiTATioii.— Not  later  than  the 
expiration  of  the  130-day  period  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall,  to  the  extent  amoimts  are  approved  in 
an  appropriation  Act  for  use  under  secUon 
303(hK4KA)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1050  for 
fiscal  year  1086.  publish  Ui  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  notice  of  fund  availability  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of,  and  amendments 
made  by,  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall 
iaaue  such  rules  as  may  be  neceaaary  to 
carry  out  such  provisions  and  amendmente 
for  fiscal  year  1087  and  thereafter. 

(f )  ErracnvK  Dats  ard  Afpucaxiutt.— 

(1)  Except  as  otherwlae  provided  in  thia 
section,  the  provisions  of.  and  amendmente 
made  by,  this  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  projecte  with  loans  or  loan  reser- 
vations made  under  section  303  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  ttefore  the  implementetion 
date  under  sulieection  (e). 

(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
Secretary  may  apply  the  provialons  of,  and 
amendments  made  by.  this  section  to  any 
project  in  order  to  facilitete  the  develop- 
ment of  such  project  in  a  timely  manner. 

SBC  114.  SBCnON  as  HOMEOWNBSSHIP  PBOCRAM. 

SecUon  235(hXl)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "After  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1987,  the  Secretary  may  insure 
mortgages  and  contract  to  make  assistance 
paymente  in  accordance  with  the  fourth 
proviso  under  the  heading  Annual  Contri- 
butions for  Assisted  Housing'  in  Public  Law 
99-160.". 

8gC  at.  CONGRBGA1¥  SEBVICU. 

(a)  RxFOBT.— Section  408(c)  of  the  Congre- 
gate Houaing  Services  Act  of  1978  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  ahall  contract  with  a 
univeraity  or  qualified  reaearch  institution 
to  produce  a  report— 


"(1)  documenting  the  number  of  elderly 
living  in  federally  aaaiated  houaing  at  rtak  of 
inatitutionaHaation; 

"(3)  studying  and  comparing  alternative 
delivery  systems  In  the  States.  itwIh/Miij  the 
Congregate  Houaing  Servicea  Program,  to 
provide  aervicea  to  older  peraona  in  — *-*~' 
congregate  houaing:  and 

"(3)  aisfssinc  existing  and  potential  finan- 
cial resources  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  for  the  support  of  ooncregate 
housing  services. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  this  report  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  September  30. 
1989.". 

(b)  AuTHORiXATioii.— Section  411(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  f  oUowa: 

"(a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  there  are  authorised  to  tie  approt»1- 
ated- 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  07.000.000  for  flacal 
year  1988;  and 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for  flacal 
year  1980.  of  wtilch  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
stiall  be  used  to  carry  out  the  study  on  at 
risk  population  under  section  400(c).". 

sac  ZM.  TENANT  KUCIBIUTY  DCTBUaMATIONa 
IN  RSNT  SUPnXllKNT  PBOJBCn. 

Section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  is  amended  by— 

(1)  strildng  out  the  second  sentence  of 
sulMection  (exl):  and 

(2)  striking  out  sutisection  (k)  and  inaert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  In  selecting  individuals  or  familiea  to 
tie  aasisted  under  ttiis  section  in  accordance 
with  the  eligibility  criteria  and  procedures 
established  under  subaection  (eKI)  of  this 
section,  the  project  owner  shall  give  pnier- 
ence  to  Individuals  or  familiea  who  are  occu- 
pying sutMtandard  housing,  are  paying  more 
ttian  50  per  centum  of  family  Income  for 
rent,  or  are  involuntarily  displaced  at  the 
time  they  are  seeking  tiouataig  a  ni  stance 
under  this  section.". 

■nTLE  III— RURAL  HOUSING 
SIC  Ml.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZATIONS. 

(a)     INSXTRAHCE    AND    OUAaANTB    AUTHOR- 

rrr.— SecUon  513(aKl)  of  the  Houaing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  may  insure  and 
guarantee  loans  under  ttiis  tlUe  in  an  aggre- 
gate amount  not  to  exceed  $3,003,003,000  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1969  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  For  insured  loans  made  under  aection 
503  to  borrowers  receiving  aariatance  under 
section  521(aX  1 ),  the  aggregate  amount  may 
not  exceed  $1,330,800,000  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

"(B)  For  insured  loans  made  under  aection 
515,  the  aggregate  amount  may  not  exceed 
$460,900,000  in  each  of  the  flacal  yeara  1088 
andioee. 

"(C)  For  insured  loans  made  under  aection 
514,  the  aggregate  amount  may  not  exceed 
$11,484,000  Ui  each  of  the  fiacal  years  1000 
and  1089. 

"(D)  For  insured  loans  made  under  secUon 
504,  the  aggregate  amount  may  not  exceed 
$11,335,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  1008 
and  1989. 

"(E)  yoT  insured  loans  made  under  sectton 
534.  the  aggregate  amount  may  not  exceed 
$674,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1900.". 

(b)    AUTHOREEATIOR    OF   APPROPRIAnOWa.— 

SecUon  513(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1040  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorised  to  tie  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  1060  and 
1909,  and  to  remain  available  untU  expend- 
ed- 
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'HI)    for    gnuati    under    mcUob    t04. 
$11,000,000; 
"(S)    for'   putpoMS    of    aectlon    SOWe), 

ttis.000: 

"<»  Midi  aums  m  may  be  neceanry  to 
meet  paimente  on  notea  or  other  oUiga- 
tione  iMaed  by  the  Secretary  under  aectimi 
511  equal  to— 

"(A)  the  assregate  of  the  ooatrlbutlODa 
made  by  the  Secretary  in  the  form  of  ered- 
tts  OB  minclpal  due  on  loans  made  pursuant 
to  aeetian  603:  and 

"(B)  the  Interest  due  on  a  similar  sum  rep- 
by  notes  or  other  otollgatlons 
I  by  the  Secretary; 

"(4)  for  financial  aasistanoe  under  sectkm 
510.  $0,515,000: 

"(5)  for  granU  under  section  53S<f). 
$$.000,000: 

"(0)  t<x  grants  undo-  section  5S3. 
$1».140.000:  and 

"(7)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  to  administo'  the  provlakHis 
of  saetioos  335  and  $3$  of  the  National 
»«"-«"t  Act  and  section  8  of  the  United 
StaUa  Houdnc  Act  of  lOST.". 

(e)  ftanu.  Asbistaikx  Patmsmt  Cob- 
TaACiB.— Section  513(c)  <rf  the  Housinc  Act 
of  IMO  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved In  appropriatlim  Acts,  may  enter 
Into  rental  *-t*t*"*~  payment  contracts 
under  section  531(aX2KA)  agsregating 
$100,310,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
l$e$  and  1069.  Sueh  authority  as  is  ap- 
proved In  appropriation  Acts  shall  be  \ised 
by  the  Secretary  to  renew  rental  assistance 
payment  contracts  that  expire  during  such 
fiscal  year  and  to  make  additional  rental  as- 
ftftanrr  payment  contracts  for  existing  or 
newly  oanstrueted  dwelling  units.". 

tmC  M».  UBAL  tMUL  CLAflBinCATION. 

Section  530  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1940  is 
anifinded  by  striking  out  "Septonber  30. 
1987"  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Septembn  30. 1989". 

.  HANUrACIVBED  HOUSING. 


Section  502(e)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  A  loan  which  may  be  made  or  insured 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  a  manu- 
factured home  or  a  manufactured  home  and 
lot  shall  be  repayable  over  the  same  period 
as  would  be  applicable  under  section  2  of 
the  National  Housing  Act". 

BK.  *•!  AlUNDIfKIirr  TO  SKmON  iSKd). 

Section  503(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1940 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "very  low-income  families  or  persons' 
means  tlu»e  families  or  perscms  whose  in- 
oones  do  not  exceed  the  respective  levels  es- 
tablished for  very  iam-taeatae  families  under 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  or 
those  families  and  persons  whose  incomea 
do  not  exceed  SO  per  centum  of  the  mxw^m 
inoome  for  aU  nonmetropoUtan  areas  in  the 
State.". 

■C  ass.  LOAN  PACKAGING  BY  NONPaOnT  OBCA- 
mZATIONS. 

Section  501  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
aawmrted  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foOowtng  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Par  the  purposes  of  this  UUe.  the 
term  'developmrat  cost'  shall  Include  the 
PTkathig  of  loan  and  grant  applications 
and  aetiaas  related  thereto  by  public  and 
prtvate  nonprofit  organisations  tax  exempt 
'  the  Internal  Revenue  Ode  of  1986.". 


■c  mi.  ncaowiNG  taxkb  and  inburancx. 

Section  501(e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1940 
Is  awHMti'd  to  read  as  follows: 


"(e)jThe  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures: whereby  borrowers  under  this  title 
are  r^iuired  to  make  periodic  payments  for 
the  ptupose  of  taxes.  Insurance,  and  other 
neeesOary  expenses  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem!  appropriate.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  such  payments  shall 
not  b  I  considered  public  funds.  The  Secre- 
tary I  hall  direct  the  disbursement  of  the 
funds  at  the  appropriate  time  or  times  for 
the  lurposes  for  which  the  funds  were 
eacroi  red.  If  the  prepayments  made  by  the 
borrow  rer  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
amount  due.  advances  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  pay  these  costs  in  full,  which 
advan  sea  shall  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
^e  b(  irrower,  bear  interest,  and  be  pajrable 
in  a  llmely  fashion  as  determined  by  the 
Secret  ary.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  a  bor- 
rower in  writing  when  loan  payments  are 
dellm]  uent.". 
sac  i#.  confokmance  wfth  u)w-iN(»ia  hous- 

I  ING  TAX  (HEDIT  EUGIBIUTY  (»TB- 

UA. 

SedHon  515<o)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  amteded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
folloi^lng: 

"(4)  In  projects  financed  under  this  sec- 
tion, units  which  have  been  allocated  a  low- 
income  housing  tax  credit  by  a  housing 
crediti  agency  pursuant  to  section  42  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  C^ode  of  1986  shall  not  be 
avallwle  for  occupancy  by  persons  or  fami- 
lies ofher  than  persons  or  families  with  in- 
comea  not  in  excess  of  the  qualifying 
income  applicable  to  such  imits  pursiumt  to 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  section  42(gKl) 
of  Muc^  Code,  except  when  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  continued  vacancy  of 
units  ;which  have  been  unoccupied  for  at 
least  B  months  threatens  the  project's  fi- 
nancial viability.". 
mU  rv— FAIR  HOUSING  DEMONSTRATION 

SIC   #1.   FAIR   HOUSING   INmATIVBS   PROGRAM 
]  DUfONSTRATlON. 

(a)  IK  Obixbal.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing aSd  Urban  Development  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  make 
grants  to,  or  (to  the  extent  of  amounts  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts)  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements  with.  State 
or  local  governments  or  their  agencies, 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  or 
inatltations,  or  other  public  or  private  enti- 
ties taat  are  formulating  or  carrying  out 
programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  discrimi- 
natory housing  practices,  to  develop,  imple- 
ment, carry  out,  or  coordinate— 

(1)  programs  or  activities  designed  to 
obtaiA  enforconent  of  the  rights  granted  by 
UUe  fm  of  the  Act  of  April  11,  1968  (com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  C^vil  lUghts  Act  of 
1908)j  or  by  State  or  local  laws  that  provide 
righta  and  remedies  for  alleged  disrrimina- 
tory  fusing  pracUces  that  are  substantially 
CQuhraient  to  the  rights  and  remedies  pro- 
videdpn  such  UUe  vm,  through  such  appro- 
prlatd  Judicial  or  administraUve  proceedings 
(IndwUng  informal  methods  of  conference, 
ccmdlaUon.  and  persuasion)  as  are  avaO- 
able  4ieref  or,  and 

(3)  educaUon  and  outreach  programs  de- 
signed to  inform  the  public  concerning 
rightg  and  obligaUons  under  the  laws  re- 
ferred to  in  paragrv>h  (1). 

(b)  faoQRAii  AmcnnsTRATioH.— 

(1)  Hot  leas  than  30  days  before  providing 
a  gra|it  or  entering  into  any  contract  or  co- 
opera^ve  agreement  to  carry  out  activities 
auUu^riaed  by  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  isutxnit  notiflcaUon  of  such  proposed 
grant!  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement 
(indijding  a  deacrtpUon  of  the  geographical 
diatrinitlcm  of  such  contracts)  to  the  C^om- 
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mittee  on  Ranking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  <hi 
Banking,  I  Inance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  F  epresentaUves. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the 
Committer  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  ^e  Seiuite  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  quarterly  report 
that  sumniuizes  the  acUviUes  funded  under 
this  secUon  and  describes  the  geographical 
distribuUoit  of  grants,  contracts,  or  coopera- 
Uve  agreements  f imded  under  this  section. 

(c)  Rboitutiors.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  secUon. 

(2)  Such  regulations  shall  include  provi- 
sions governing  applicaUons  for  assistance 
imder  this  section,  and  shall  require  ea^ 
such  application  to  contain— 

(A)  a  deflcription  of  the  assisted  acUvitiea 
proposed  t^  be  undertaken  by  the  applicant, 
together  frith  the  estimated  costs  and 
schedule  for  completion  of  such  activities: 

(B)  a  deacription  of  the  experience  of  the 
applicant  \a  formulating  or  carrying  out 
programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  discrimi- 
natory houring  practices; 

(C)  avail|tble  informaUon,  including  stud- 
ies made  bf  or  available  to  the  applicant,  in- 
dicating the  nature  and  extent  of  discrimi- 
natory hoiising  practices  occurring  in  the 
general  location  where  the  applicant  pro- 
poses to  canduct  its  assisted  acUvities.  and 
the  relaUcfiship  of  such  acUviUes  to  such 
practices; 

(D)  an  qstimate  of  such  other  public  or 
private  re^urces  as  may  be  available  to 
assist  the  proposed  activities; 

(E)  a  description  of  proposed  procedures 
to  be  used  by  the  applicant  for  monitoring 
(x>nduct  and  evaluating  results  of  the  pro- 
posed activlUes;  and 

(F)  any  additional  informaUon  required 
by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  use  during  the 
demonstration  authorized  in  this  secUon,  es- 
tablish gvidelines  for  testing  acUvities 
funded  un^er  the  private  enforcement  initi- 
ative of  the  fair  housing  inltiaUves  program. 
The  purpose  of  such  guidelines  shall  be  to 
ensure  thttt  investigations  in  support  of  fair 
housing  enforcement  efforts  described  in 
subsection' (a)(l>  shall  develop  credible  and 
objective  evidence  of  discriminatory  housing 
practices.  Such  guidelines  shall  apply  only 
to  activitieB  funded  under  this  section,  shall 
not  be  construed  to  limit  or  otherwise  re- 
strict the  use  of  facts  secured  through  test- 
ing not  funded  imder  this  section  in  any 
legal  procdeding  under  Federal  fair  housing 
laws,  and  iihaU  not  be  used  to  restrict  indi- 
viduals or  I  entities,  including  those  parUd- 
pating  in  the  fair  housing  iniUaUvea  pro- 
gram, from  pursuing  any  right  or  remedy 
guarantee^  by  Federal  law.  Within  6 
months  of  the  close  of  the  demonstraUon 
period  authorized  in  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  Congress  the  Secre- 
tary's evaluaUon  of  the  effectiveness  of 
such  guidfiines  in  achieving  the  purpoaea  of 
thissecUoiL 

(4)  RegiUations  issued  under  this  subaec- 
Uon  shall  not  become  effecUve  prior  to  the 
expiraUon  of  90  days  after  the  Secretary 
transmits  such  regulations,  in  the  form  such 
regulaUoni  are  intended  to  be  published,  to 
the  (Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Af  «Urs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  IBanklng,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  th^  House  of  RepreaentaUvea. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  not  obligate  or 
expend    ahy    amount   under    this   section 


before  the  effecUve  date  of  the  regulaUons 
required  under  this  subaecUon. 

(d)  AUTHOBIZATIOII  OF  APPHOPaiATIOlia.- 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
Uon, including  any  program  evaluations, 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989.  of  which  not  more  than  $3,000,000  in 
each  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  for  the  private 
enforcement  initiative  demonstraUon. 

(2)  Any  amounts  appn^riated  imder  this 
■ecUon  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

(e)  SuiiaKi.— The  demonstraUon  period 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  close  on 
September  30, 1989. 

TITLE  V— NEHEHIAH  HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 
SRC  Ml.  STATRMKNT  OF  PVRPOSK. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  to  encourage  homeownershlp  by  fami- 
lies in  the  United  States  who  are  not  other- 
wise able  to  afford  homeownershlp; 

(2)  to  undertake  a  concentrated  effort  to 
rebuild  the  depressed  areas  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  to  create  sound  and 
attractive  neighborhoods:  and     ^ 

(3)  to  increase  the  employment  of  neigh- 
borhood residents. 

8KC  an.  DEFiNrnoNS. 
For  purposes  of  this  UUe: 

(1)  The  term  "Fund"  means  the  Neheml- 
ah  Housing  Opportunity  Fund  established 
in  section  609(a). 

(2)  The  term  "home"  means  any  1-  to  4- 
family  dwelling.  Such  term  includes  any 
dwelling  unit  in  a  condominium  project  or 
cooperaUve  project  consisting  of  not  more 
than  4  dwelling  units,  any  town  house,  and 
any  manufactured  home. 

(3)  The  term  "lower  income  families"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
3(bX2)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

(4)  The  term  "metropolitan  statistical 
area"  means  a  metrotKilitan  statisUcal  area 
as  established  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

(5)  The  term  "nonprofit  organization" 
means  a  private  nonprofit  coriioraUon,  or 
other  private  nonprofit  legal  entity,  that  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  as  to  financial  re- 
vonaibUity. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(7)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Tfi^wHa  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  aitd  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(8)  The  term  "substantial  rehabilitation" 
means— 

(A)  rehabllltaUon  involving  costs  in  excess 
of  60  percent  of  the  maximum  sale  price  of 
a  home  assisted  under  this  tiUe  in  the 
market  area  in  which  it  is  located:  or 

(B)  the  rehabilitaUon  of  a  vacant,  uninha- 
bitable structure. 

(9)  The  term  "unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  borough,  city,  county, 
parish,  town,  township,  village,  or  other 
general  purpose  poliUcal  subdivision  of  a 
SUte. 

SBC  MS.  ASSISTANCK  TO  NONPROFIT  ORCANOA- 
T10NB. 

(a)  IH  OmxaAL.- The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide aaaiatance  to  nonprofit  organlzaUons  to 
carry  out  Nehemiah  housing  opportunity 
programs  in  acconlance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  tlUe.  Such  assistance  shall  be  made 
in  the  form  of  grants. 


(b)  ArPLicATiom.— ApplicaUons  for  assist- 
ance under  this  UUe  shall  be  made  in  such 
form,  and  in  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dures, as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

sec  (M.  USE  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  OKHxaAi..— Any  nonprofit  organiza- 
Uon  receiving  assistance  tinder  this  UUe 
shaU  tise  such  assistance  to  provide  loans  to 
families  purchasing  homes  constructed  or 
substantially  rehabilitated  in  accordance 
with  a  Nehemiah  housing  opportunity  pro- 
gram approved  under  this  UUe. 

(b)  Sracmc  RaQunnixins.— Bach  loan 
made  to  a  family  under  this  secUon  shall— 

(1)  be  secured  by  a  second  mortgage  held 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  property  involved: 

(2)  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $15,000; 

(3)  bear  no  interest:  and 

(4)  be  repayable  to  the  Secretary  upon  the 
sale,  lease,  or  other  transfer  of  such  proper- 
ty. 

SBC  Mt.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  In  OBmcRAi..— Assistance  provided 
under  this  Utle  may  be  used  only  in  c<Hmec- 
tion  with  a  Nehendah  housing  opportunity 
program  of  construction  or  substantial  reha- 
bilitation of  homes. 

(b)  Familt  Nksd.— Each  family  purchasing 
a  home  under  this  title  shall— 

(1)  have  a  family  income  on  the  date  of 
such  purchase  that  is  not  more  tJian  which- 
ever of  the  following  is  higher: 

(A)  the  median  income  for  a  family  of  4 
persons  in  the  metropolitan  statistical  area 
involved;  or 

(B)  the  naUonal  median  income  for  a 
family  of  4  persons;  and 

(2)  not  have  owned  a  home  during  the  3- 
year  period  preceding  such  purchase. 

(c)  DowiTPAYMXirr.— 

(1)  Each  family  purchasing  a  home  under 
this  UUe  shall  make  a  downpayment  of  not 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  sale  price  of  such 
home,  or  of  such  greater  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  nonprofit  organizaUon  in- 
volved to  be  appropriate. 

(2)  Any  downpayment  made  uitder  this 
subsection  shall  accrue  interest  from  the 
date  on  which  such  downpayment  Is  made 
through  the  date  of  setUement,  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  the  passbook  rate.  Such  inter- 
est shall  be  paid  by  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
Uon involved  to  the  family  purchasing  the 
home  for  which  such  downpayment  was 
made. 

(d)  I^ASUfc  PROHDinoii.— No  family  pur- 
chasing a  home  imder  this  UUe  asay  lease 
such  home. 

SEC  MS.  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Local  Cohsultatioii.- No  proposed 
Nehemiah  housing  opportunity  program 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  title  unless  the  nonprofit  organizaUon 
involved  demonstrates  to  the  satisfacUon  of 
the  Secretary  that— 

(1)  it  has  consulted  with  and  received  the 
support  of  residents  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  such  program  is  to  be  located;  and 

(2)  it  has  the  approval  of  each  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  in  which  such  pro- 
gram is  to  be  located. 

(b)  Program  ScHKomx.- Each  nonprofit 
organizaUon  applying  for  assistance  under 
this  UUe  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
estimated  schedule  for  completion  of  its 
proposed  Nehemiah  housing  opportunity 
program,  which  schedule  shall  have  been 
agreed  to  by  each  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment in  which  such  program  is  to  be  lo- 
cated. 

(c)  MxininTM  Pakticifatioii.- No  ncmprof- 
it  organization  receiving  asaUtanoe  under 
this  UUe  may  commence  any  oooatructlon 
or  substantial  rehabilitaUon  (except  with 


respect  to  homes  to  be  constmetad  or  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  for  the  purpose  of 
display)  until  not  leas  than  25  percent  of  the 
homes  to  be  constructed  or  substantially  re- 
habilitated are  ocmtracted  for  sale  to  pur- 
chasers who  intend  to  live  In  such 
and  the  required  downpaymenta  are  i 

(d)  FntAsciAi.  FKAamuTT.— "Hie  Secretary 
may  not  provide  any  aaaiatance  under  thla 
Utle  to  any  nonprofit  organisation  imleaa 
such  nonprofit  organlsatltm  demooatiatca 
the  financial  feasibility  of  its  proposed  Ne- 
honiah  housing  opportunity  program.  In- 
cluding the  availability  of  non-Vedcral 
public  and  private  funds. 

(e)  HoMX  QuAUTT  AMD  LocATiox.— A  Ndie- 
mlah  housing  opportunity  program  may  be 
aivroved  undo^  this  UUe  only  If  It  provtdea 
that- 

(1)  the  number  of  homea  to  be  constructed 
or  substantially  rehabilitated  under  sueh 
program  will  not  be  less  than  whichever  of 
the  following  is  leas: 

(A)  the  greater  of  (1)  50  homes;  or  (II)  0.35 
percent  of  the  number  of  exiating  dwdllng 
units  in  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment that  provides  the  most  ssststance  to 
such  program:  or 

(B)  250  homes: 

(2)  each  home  constructed  or  substantial- 
ly rehabilitated  under  such  program  wQl 
cmnply  with- 

(AKl)  applicable  local  buOdlng  code  stand- 
ards: 

(il)  in  any  case  in  which  there  is  not  an  ap- 
plicable local  building  code,  a  naUonally  rec- 
ognized model  building  code  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  sponsoring  noaprt^lt  or- 
ganization and  the  Secretary;  or 

(ill)  in  the  case  of  a  manufactured  home, 
the  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  Utle 
VI  of  the  Housing  and  Otmmimlty  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  and  the  InstaUatkm.  stnic- 
turaL  and  site  requirements  that  would 
apply  under  title  n  of  the  NaUonal  Housing 
Act;  and 

(B)  the  energy  performance  reoairementa 
eatablished  under  section  536  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  or  in  the  case  of  manufae- 
tured  housing,  the  energy  conaerratioo  re- 
quirements prescribed  in  accordance  with 
secti<m  203(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

(3)  all  homes  constructed  or  substantially 
rehabilitated  under  such  program  wfll  be  lo- 
cated in  census  tracts,  or  identifiable  natgh- 
borhoods  within  census  tracts,  in  which  the 
median  family  income  is  not  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  median  family  income  of  the 
area  in  which  such  program  is  to  be  located, 
as  such  median  family  income  and  area  are 
determined  for  purposes  of  aasistanre  under 
secUon  8  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1037: 

(4)  all  homes  constructed  or  substantially 
rehabilitated  under  such  program  will  be 
concentrated  in  a  single  neighborhood  and 
located  on  contiguous  parcels  of  land, 
except  that  if  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  project  is  located  out- 
tifies  that  such  land  cannot  be  made  avaQ- 
able  for  a  program  of  the  size  required  by 
paragraph  (1),  homes  may  be  constructed  In 
a  single  identifiable  neighborhood  If  the 
program  provides  for  construction  or  sub- 
stantial rehabilitaUon  of  homea  on  not  leaa 
than  30  percent  of  the  lota  in  auA  nelgb- 
borhood:  and 

(5)  sales  omtracta  entered  into  under  su^ 
program  will  contain  proviaions  requMng 
repayment  of  any  loan  made  under  this  Utle 
upon  the  aale  or  other  tranaf  er  of  the  baaae 
involved,  unleas  the  Secretary  approrea  a 
transfer  of  such  home  without  repaynant 
(In  which  case  the  second  mort«a«e  held  by 
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tlw  SeoreCary  on  such  bame  titan  remain  in 
tone  imtfl  rach  loan  to  fully  repaid). 
■c  HI.  nMM»Aii  aB«cnoN  camRiA. 


(a)  la  OnnBAL.— In  aelecUng  Nehemlah 
boorint  opportunity  prognma  tar  aaalat- 
anee  under  ttala  tiUe  from  among  eligible 
programa,  tte  Secretary  sbaU  make  auch  ae- 
leeUan  on  the  baaia  of  the  extent  to  which— 

(1)  non-Vadetal  pubUc  or  private  entitlea 
will  eontrttNite  land  neoeaaary  to  make  each 
program  feaalUe: 

<S)  Don-Vaderal  public  and  private  finan- 
cial or  other  oontributlonB  (including  tax 
abatwnwita.  waivaa  of  feea  related  to  devel- 
opment, waiteia  of  oonatrucUon.  develop- 
ment»  or  aonlng  requlrementa.  and  direct  fl- 
nandal  oontributkna)  will  reduce  the  coat 
of  hooMa  conatnietod  or  aubatantially  reha- 
taiUtated  ander  each  program: 

(S)  aad>  program  will  produce  the  greatest 
number  of  untta  for  the  leaat  amount  of  as- 
■tatance  provided  under  this  title,  taking 
into  wwaldrratton  the  cost  differences 
among  dttferent  market  areas; 

(4)  each  program  is  located  in  a  neighbor- 
hood of  aevere  physical  and  econmnlc  blight 
(and.  in  detomlnlng  the  degree  of  physical 
biltfUt.  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  hotising,  other  buildingB,  and 
tntrastraeture.  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
piopoatd  program); 

(5)  each  program  uses  construction  meth- 
ods that  win  reduce  the  cost  per  square  foot 
beiow  the  averaae  construction  cost  in  the 
market  area  involved;  and 

(6)  aadi  iwogram  provides  for  the  involve- 
Boent  of  local  residents  in  the  planning,  and 
constractian  ex  substantial  rehabilitation. 
of  bomea. 

(b)  KiiiMMion.— To  the  extent  that  ncm- 
Federal  public  entitlea  are  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  any  State  from  making  any  form  of 
eantrfbatlan  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  of  suboectitm  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  not 
conaidw  such  form  of  contribution  in  evalu- 
ating auch  program. 


Ha  DOTBDifnoN  or  assistanck  to  non- 
pionr  oacANizATioNs. 

(a)  RasiavATioii  or  Amouiits.— Following 
the  adeetion  of  any  Nehemiah  housing  op- 
portunity program  tar  assistance  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shaU  reserve  suffidoit 
amounts  in  the  Nehoniah  Housing  Oppor- 
tunity Fund  for  such  assistance. 

(b)  DnxaiBUTioa  or  Assistaiks.— Follow- 
ing the  sale  of  any  home  constructed  or  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  under  a  Nehemlah 
housing  opportunity  program  selected  for 
aaslstanre  under  this  Utle.  the  Secretary 
shaU  provide  to  the  sponsorbig  nonprofit  or- 
ganisation an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  loan  made  to  the  family  purchasing 
sudi  home.  Such  amount  shall  be  provided 
not  more  than  30  days  after  the  sale  of  such 


(e)  liAxmuM  Assistamcb.— The  assistance 
provided  to  any  nonprofit  organization 
under  this  title  may  not  exceed  $15,000  per 


I  HOVSOiC  OPPOBTUNITT  PVND. 

(a)  KRABLiSBifDn.— There  hereby  is  es- 
tahllahed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  revolving  fund,  to  be  known  as  the 
Nehemlah  Housing  Opportunity  Fund.  The 
Fund  sfaaD  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  to 
the  extent  approved  In  appropriation  Acts, 
for  porposes  of  providing  sssistance  under 
aeettaBMS. 

(b)  a  Ml  I II.— The  Fund  shall  consist  of — 
(1)  any  amount  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 512; 

(3)  any  amount  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  aecUon  504(bK4):  and 


(»jany  amount  received  by  the  Secretary 
subsection  (c). 

(c)|AmfiinsnuTioif.— Any  amount  in  the 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  In 
excegi  of  the  amount  currently  required  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be 
invested  by  the  Secretary  In  obligations  of, 
or  ol^lgations  guaranteed  as  to  both  princi- 
pal gnd  interest  by,  the  United  States  or 
any  gsency  of  the  United  States. 

BMC  n«.  ANNUAL  REPOBT. 

Thg  Secretary  shall  annually  prepare  and 
subadt  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive 
report  setting  forth  the  activities  carried 
out  under  this  title.  Such  report  shall  in- 

(iHan  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  mmJlles  assisted  under  this  title  during 
the  preceding  year,  including  family  size, 
numfer  of  children,  family  Income,  sources 
of  fatally  income,  race,  age,  and  sex; 

(3)ian  analysis  of  the  market  value  of 
homm  purchased  under  this  title  during  the 
preceding  year. 

(»lan  analysis  of  the  non-Federal  public 
and  private  financial  or  other  contributions 
made  during  the  preceding  ye&r  to  reduce 
the  oost  of  homes  constructed  or  substan- 
tially rehabilitated  under  each  program; 

(4)  fen  analysis  of  the  sales  prices  of  homes 
undef  this  title  during  the  preceding  year; 

(5)  I  an  analysis  of  the  amounts  of  the 
granlk  made  to  programs  under  this  title 
duriiK  the  precediing  year;  and 

(8)  hny  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
for  modifications  in  the  program  estab- 
llahed  by  this  title  in  order  to  ensure  the  ef- 
fective implementation  of  such  program. 

8BC  Ul.  BICULATI0N8. 

Th^  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regulations 
as  miy  l>e  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  Any  such  regulations 
shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  section 
563  dr  Utle  5.  United  States  Code,  notwith- 
stamlng  the  provisions  of  subsection  (aK2) 
of  su^h  section. 

sec  S^l  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROnUATlONa 

Thfre  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  cafry  out  this  title  such  sums  ss  may  be 
nece^ary  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 
Any  ^ount  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  jbe  deposited  in  the  Nehemiah  Housing 
Oppcrtunity  Fund,  and  shaU  remain  avail- 
able intil  expended. 

Mk.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  l^ill  was  passed. 

Mt.  D'Ali£ATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mi.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

M«.  D'AMATO.  I  withdraw  that. 

Mv.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  for  permitting  a 
moment  Just  to  comment  on  the  out- 
come. 

Twenty-seven  Senators  voted  against 
it  and  that  says  to  me  that  if  the 
Pre^dent  should  be  disposed  to  veto 
this  bill,  as  indeed  I  hope  he  will,  such 
a  veto  will  be  sustained. 

I  thanit  the  Chair  and  thank  my 
frieQd  from  New  York. 

Mi.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
•greed  to.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
maj  rity  leader  is  recognized. 


March  SI,  1987 


OHDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  bVrD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  all  Senators  the  veto 
message, is  expected  in  the  Chamber 
momentirily.  When  it  is  spread  upon 
the  RsdoRD,  it  will  be  before  the 
Senate.  It  is  open  to  debate. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
the  override  tliis  afternoon. 

While  We  are  awaiting  the  message,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  may  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  7  minutes 
to  speak  as  in  morning  business  and 
that  he  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
not  to  exceed  7  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
McCain  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
out  of  order  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 

In  this' instance  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished ^nator  from  Ohio  if  I  may,  if 
Mr.  McCain  may  go  first  because  he 
asked  mie  earlier  and  I  indicated  it 
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would 
Mr. 

Jectlon. 
Mr.  B 
Then, 

on  the 

have  coi 


(quite  all  right. 
)AUM. 


I  have  no  ob- 


tD.  Very  well. 

President.  I  expect  to  be 
>r  when  those  two  Senators 
ipleted  their  statements. 
The  PtlESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
The  Setiator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  MeCAIN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  Appreciate  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  privi- 
lege extended  to  me  by  the  distin- 
guished ioajority  leader. 


Infantry  Division  of  World 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  SUMMIT 
Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
evening  at  10  p.m.,  eastern  time,  public 
television  will  present  a  stirring  docu- 
mentary! entitled  "Soldiers  of  the 
Summit.!"  This  is  the  story  of  the  10th 
Moun' 
Warn. 
Many 
member 
aware 
Skilled 
highly  ti 
mous 
Northe: 


ericans,  those  of  us  who  re- 
that  great  war  so  well  are 
f  this  legendary  division, 
mountain  warfare,  and 
ed  the  men  broke  the  inf  a- 
thic  Line"  stretching  across 
Italy  and  opened  up  the  PO 
Valley  for  the  allied  forces,  a  key  ele- 
ment in  the  eventual  victory  over  Nazi 
Germany.  Their  courageous  efforts  led 
to  the  c^ipture  of  20,000  German  sol- 
diers. Oi^  one  day  in  April  of  1945.  the 
10th  Mofmtain  Division  took  more  cas- 
all  other  allied  forces  in 
bined. 

noteworthy  about  to- 
is  its  focus  on  our  dis- 
mlnorlty  leader  Robbbt 
Dole,  one  of  the  bravest  members  of  a 
group  of  outstanding  and  wonderfully 
brave  Americans.  The  intensive  train- 
ing and  discipline  of  the  10th  Moun- 
tain Ditision   helped  Senator  Dou, 


ualties  tl 
Italy  coi 
Especi 
night's 
tinguishi 


then  a  23-year-old  second  lieutenant, 
to  withstand  and  recover  from  a  terri- 
ble tragedy.  While  attempting  to  save 
a  fallen  comrade  during  a  fierce  battle 
on  that  fateful  April  day,  Robsbt 
DoLS  was  struck  by  an  explosion  and 
left  for  dead  on  the  battlefield. 

The  tenacity  and  determination 
which  marked  the  10th  Moimtain  men 
was  undoubtedly  the  inspiration 
behind  his  remarkable  recovery.  Told 
he  would  probably  never  walk  again. 
Senator  Dout  survived  39  months  of 
hospitalization  and  years  of  rehabilita- 
tion. He  imderwent  numerous  painful 
and  dangerous  operations  and  fought 
back  several  close  brushes  with  death 
along  the  way. 

Even  in  the  worst  of  times.  Senator 
Dole's  now  famous  wit  was  evident.  In 
his  first  letter  to  his  parents  he  wrote: 

Dear  Mom  and  E>ad:  Just  writing  to  let 
you  know  I'm  feeling  okay.  I  can  move  my 
legs  now,  but  I'm  still  having  a  little  bit  of 
trouble  with  my  left  arm.  I  have  a  broken 
bone  in  my  right  arm  and  two  in  the  shoul- 
der. I  guess  some  German  thought  I  was  a 
good  target.  Please  don't  worry  about  me.  I 
may  be  home  for  my  birthday.  Love  Bob. 

After  that  courageous  comeback, 
young  Robert  Dole  went  on  to  forge 
the  highly  successful  career  of  public 
service  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
Forced  to  give  up  a  career  in  medicine, 
he  went  back  to  his  home  State  of 
Kansas,  for  a  law  degree,  became  a 
State  representative  and  then  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1960.  Quickly 
making  his  mark,  he  became  a  Senator 
in  1968  and  in  1976  he  was  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Vice  President. 

He  served  most  cf^^ably  as  majority 
leader  from  1985  to  1987  and  now 
serves  the  administration  and  his 
party  with  dignity  and  skill  as  minori- 
ty leader. 

One  10th  Mountain  veteran  summed 
up  his  extraordinary  division  this  way: 

For  those  of  us  who  survived,  our  training 
on  Mt.  Rainier,  at  Camp  Hale  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Italy  gave  us  a  confidence 
that  would  never  leave  us  .  .  that  we  could 
do  anything. 

Our  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  that  confidence — confidence  that 
is  often  our  inspiration.  As  a  friend 
and  a  leader,  he  displays  the  same  in- 
telligence, teiuu:ity,  and  courage  that 
was  his  strength  as  a  member  of  the 
10th  Mountain  Infantry  Division.  His 
life  has  been  extraordinary,  his 
achievements  awe  inspiring,  and  his 
dedication  to  our  country  worthy  of 
emulation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  watch  "sol- 
diers of  the  summit"  this  evening  to 
see  the  inspiring  story  of  one  very  re- 
markable American. 

I  jield  the  floor. 

(Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague.  I 


had  no  idea  he  would  be  twnMrtg  this 
statement.  There  will  be  an  outstand- 
ing program  on  tonight  on  the  10th 
Mountain  Division.  I  hope  I  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  watch  it,  also.  It 
starts  at  10  o'clock. 

But  I  want  to  thank  my  colleague 
from  Arizona,  who  certainly  under- 
stands what  it  is  to  be  an  American 
soldier  and  what  it  is  to  undergo  depri- 
vation and  what  courage  and  dedica- 
tion means,  because  of  his  own  experi- 
ences, which  we  all  are  familiar  with. 

Senator  McCain's  plane  was  shot 
down  in  1967.  And  for  nearly  6  years 
he  was  held  prisoner  in  Hanoi-area 
camjw. 

So  I  particularly  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
his  kind  words.  I  can  assure  him  that 
any  unpleasantness  I  might  have  expe- 
rienced pales  in  comparison  to  the 
enormous  sacrifices  he  underwent. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  7  minutes. 


AIRLINE  CONSUMER  RIGHTS 
BILL  OF  1987 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  introduce  the  airline  con- 
sumer rights  bill  of  1987.  I  am  Joined 
in  introducing  this  piece  of  legislation 
by  Senators  Baucus,  Simon,  Lauten- 
BiRG,  Weickkr.  and  Riegle. 

Americans  have  had  it  with  chronic 
delays,  unexpected  cancellations,  re- 
routings,  and  the  general  decline  in 
the  quality  of  service  offered  by  the 
airlines  today.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
airline  industry  became  more  account- 
able to  the  public  it  is  serving.  "The 
friendly  skies"  have  become  less  than 
friendly.  Right  now,  "America's  way  to 
fly"  means  doing  so  in  a  state  of  frus- 
tration, aggravation  and  inconven- 
ience. And,  unfortunately,  on  an  all 
too  frequent  basis,  that  "something 
special  in  the  air"  wiU  not  be  your 
plane. 

Consider  the  following  hypothetical 
story.  A  businessperson  arrives  at  an 
airport  only  to  find  that  her  flight  has 
been  canceled,  and  she  misses  a  crucial 
meeting  and,  therefore,  loses  thous- 
sands  of  dollars  in  business. 

The  story  would  be  an  unfortunate 
one— but  imderstandable— if  that  busi- 
nessperson lost  that  deal  becatise  the 
airline  had  no  choice  but  to  cancel  the 
flight  for  mechanical  or  weather-relat- 
ed problems.  We  would  all  agree  that 
safety  comes  first. 

But  chances  are  Just  as  good  that 
the  airline  canceled  the  flight  simply 
because  it  could  not  fill  aU  the  seats 
on  the  plane,  because  they  did  not 
think  they  could  make  money  on  the 
flight. 

Too  often,  a  story  like  the  one  I  Just 
mentioned  is  real.  Consider  the  follow- 


ing true  tale.  A  woman  testified  before 
our  committee  hearing  the  other  day 
and  told  us  about  her  16-year-old  son 
who  was  flying  from  northern  Califor- 
nia to  meet  his  mother  in  Boston.  He 
did  not  make  it.  It  was  not  his  fault, 
but  there  was  an  airline  ticketing  error 
and  that,  combined  with  flight  deh^. 
caused  him  to  be  stranded,  marooned 
in  Utah.  He  was  left  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Airport  with  no  winter  clothes,  no 
baggage,  and  no  place  to  spend  the 
night,  and  total  indifference  from  the 
airline. 

I  could  stand  here  this  afternoon 
and  spend  the  balance  of  the  after- 
noon with  horror  stories  of  this  kind. 
The  sad  truth  is,  you  cannot  find  a 
person  who  travels  by  air  these  days 
who  does  not  have  a  horror  story 
about  a  delayed  flight,  missed  connec- 
tion, a  lost  bag,  an  abruptly  canceled 
flight,  or  a  lengthy  wait  on  the 
tarmac. 

I  like  the  story  that  one  of  my  col- 
leagues told  me  recently  about  going 
up  to  the  airline  counter  and  getting 
on  the  plane.  The  plane  was  flying 
from  Washington  to  another  far-dis- 
tant city.  He  said,  "I  would  like  to 
have  one  of  my  bags  sent  to  Boston, 
one  sent  to  Honolulu,  one  sent  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  and  one  sent  to 
Miami,  Florida."  The  lady  at  the  gate 
said.  "I  can't  do  that"  And  he  said, 
"The  devil  you  can't.  That's  what  hap- 
pened to  my  bags  Just  last  week." 

Now,  while  deregulation  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  passengers 
flying  and  lowered  some  fares,  it  has 
also  brought  massive  confuslcm.  Air- 
line personnel  and  airport  facilities  are 
strained  to  capacity.  The  firing  of  the 
air  traffic  controllers  in  1081  did  not 
help,  either. 

I  stand  here  before  you  today  and  I 
say,  Mr.  President,  for  the  life  of  me.  I 
do  not  know  why  those  airline  traffic 
controllers  cannot  be  brought  back  to 
help  out,  to  go  back  to  woiic  They 
have  paid  their  penalty.  Even  the 
worst  criminals  in  this  country,  when 
they  commit  heinous  Crimea,  once 
they  pay  their  penalty— and  quite 
often  it  is  much  less  than  6  yean— 
they  are  given  a  new  chance. 

Those  employees  struck  and  it  was 
In  violation  of  the  law.  But  how  \ODg 
are  they  to  pay  a  penaltsr?  And  why 
should  their  families  be  detnived  of  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  breadwinner  in 
the  family  earning  a  living?  In  addi- 
tion to  everything  else,  we,  the  airline 
travelers,  we  need  than  back  on  the 
Job. 

The  system  Is  overloaded  and  It  ig 
fraught  with  delays.  And  the  end 
result?  Airline  passengers  are  getting 
the  short  end  of  the  stick,  and  too 
often  airline  passengers  are  not  flying 
in  safe  skies. 

Although  air  passengers'  oongumer 
rights  and  remedies  were  tranaferred 
to  the  Department  of  Trangportatlon 
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when  the  CtvQ  AeranauUcs  Board 
dOMd  Its  doora  In  1986.  the  Deput- 
mant  of  Tntoaportatlan  haa  not  been 
In  protecting  airline  paaen- 
the  Depaitment  of 
Ttai^voitatlan  has  f  oeuaed  much  of 
Hm  etf ofti  on  approving  huge  airline 


The  Dq^artnoit  of  Tranqwrtatlon 
Is  goliw  In  the  wrong  direction.  It  is 
ttnie  to  gtre  airline  passeogen  a  f  alr 
shake.  not  Just  the  alrilne  companies. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  attempts 
to  fittaKT'T*'  some  equity  for  consumers 
In  the  current  doegulated  airline 
market  The  bOl  wm  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tranq>ortatlon  to  obtain  and 
make  public  on  a  mont>»iy  basis  infor- 
mation CO  each  airline's  record  for  late 
takeK>tfs  and  arrivals,  cancellations. 
and  rerouttngs  and  overbooUngs.  It 
wm  require  the  D^Dartment  of  Trans- 
portatian  to  report  on  the  treatment 
of  iiaisf  n|f  rn  who  were  denied  board- 
ing because  of  airline  overbooking 
poUde*.  And  It  will  require  the  airlines 
to  let  iwiwincin  know  at  the  time 
Uiey  go  to  buy  their  tldwts  the  type  of 
plane  on  which  they  will  be  flying,  the 
on-time  performance  record  for  that 
fiigtit  and  the  airline's  past  on-time 
record  for  ddlvering  luggage  to  the 
given  dectlnatkm.  The  airlines  will 
also  have  to  Inf wm  passengers  when 
the  planes  do  not  have  restrooms  or 
win  not  serve  fbod.  These  provisions 
will  heU>  air  travelers  make  informed 
decisions  about  where  to  take  their 
business. 

FtartlMrmore.  the  bill  will  require 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  de- 
velop regulations  to  ensure  that  air- 
lines do  not  cancel  flights  for  purely 
economic  reasons  unless  they  make  a 
reasonable  effort  to  notify  passengers 
at  least  34  hours  in  advance.  It  will 
ensure  that  airlines  that  advertise  low- 
prleed  fares  wUl  have  at  least  one- 
third  of  those  seats  available  at  those 
prices.  Finally,  it  will  establish  a  24- 
hour  toll-free  consumer  hotline  at 
DOT  to  h^  air  passoigers  with  any 
complaints.  That  number  will  be  put 
on  every  airline  ti<±et  and  prominent- 
ly displayed  at  every  airport. 

An  1^<*i|^i«>ai  bUl  is  being  introduced 
in  the  House  today  by  Congressman 
Vwan  DbPaoo. 

Mi.  President,  the  bill  is  not  perfect. 
It  may  need  to  be  fine-tuned,  other 
problems  about  air  travel  may  surface 
and  other  solutions  may  be  in  order. 
Fw  *n^^tnf»,  we  may  need  to  look  at 
whether  alrUnes  are  luring  customers 
with  certain  frequent  flyer  programs, 
guaranteeing  free  flights  for  x  number 
of  mUes  flown  and  then  changing  the 
rules  in  midstream.  That  is  what  some 
^irtifif  have  done  within  recent  weeks 
and  m<mths.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  eidleagues  to  craft  legislation 
which  addresses  all  of  the  problems 
faced  by  airilne  passengers. 

The  need  for  eongressional  action  is 
dear— the   rii^ts   of   air   passengers 
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mus  be  strengthened.  I  ask  unanl- 
mmp  consent  that  the  text  of  my  bUl 
beinserted  at  this  point. 

I^ere  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was!  ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
RaopRD.  as  follows: 
I  &88S 

JM  it  enacted  by  Ote  Senate  and  Honae  of 
RepietentaHveM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled, 

SspnoH  1.  ThlB  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Ali^ine  Consumer  Richta  Act  of  1987' 


Sm.  2.  (s)  Within  the  180-day  poriod  fol- 
lowltts  the  dmbe  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  (here- 
T  referred  to  at  the  "Secretary")  ahall. 
by  i^culation.  require  each  commercial  air 
T  eniMed  in  the  transportation  of  pas- 
in  the  United  States,  including  a 
foreign  air  carrier  and  a  commuter  air  carri- 
er, tf>  report  to  the  Secretary,  on  a  monthly 
basif  the  f oUowtnc  information: 

(11  the  number  of  late  take-offs  and  arriv- 
als ef  each  such  air  carrier  for  the  period 
covered  by  such  report; 

(2:  the  number  of  cancellations  of  flights 
by  « ich  such  carrier  for  the  period  covered 
by  a  Kh  report; 

(3}  the  lost  and  delayed  luggage  perform- 
ance record  of  each  such  airline  for  the 
period  covered  by  such  report; 

(4)  the  number  of  rerouted  and  downgrad- 
ed flights  of  each  such  air  carrier  diuing  the 
peribd  covered  by  such  report;  and 

(51  the  number  of  passengers  involuntar- 
ily 'thumped"  from  a  flight  by  each  such  air 
canfer.  and  treatment  given  passengers  so 
"buaiped",  including  hotel  accommodations, 
fre«alr  passage,  and  other  expenses. 

(b  I  The  Secretary  shall,  with  respect  to  In- 
f on  tation  reported  pursuant  to  subaecticm 
(a)  <  )f  this  section,  take  such  action  as  may 
be  ifeoenary  in  order  to  make  such  Informa- 
tion available  to  the  public  in  a  clear,  con- 
cise, and  visible  manner  at  all  public  air- 
poris  in  timely  fashion. 

SSc.  3.  Within  the  180-day  period  follow- 
ing (the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall,  by 
regi^tlon.  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
easipy  to  require  each  such  carrier  referred 
to  la  the  first  section  of  this  Act— 

(U  to  HiiMd«<«»  to  each  passenger  purchas- 
ing ia  ticket,  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner 
andl  In  a  form  to  accompany  such  ticket,  the 
policy  of  such  carrier  with  respect  to  cancel- 
lations of  flights,  delays,  overbooking,  and 
liataUity  for  lost  or  damaged  luggage;  and 

(2)  to  dlacloee  to  each  passenger  or  his  or 
her;  agent,  at  the  time  of  reserving  or  pur- 
rtm^ng  a  ticket,  a  description  of  the  aircraft 
on  Which  such  passenger  will  be  flying,  the 
nui^ber  of  late  take-offs  and  arrivals  with 
rcBj^ect  to  the  flight  route  covered  by  such 
ticHet,  the  baggage  delivery  record  with  re- 
speet  to  such  route,  and  when  food  or  bever- 
ages, or  both,  or  a  restroom  will  not  be 
t>le  on  such  flight. 

4.  (a)  Within  180  days  following  the 
of  the  enactmmt  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
shaU.  by  regulation,  prohibit  any  air 
■ler  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
I  from  advertising  a  fare  for  any  flight  at 
a  Sartlcular  price  unless  the  air  carrier 
offers  at  least  one-third  of  the  seats  for 
SU91  flight  at  such  advertised  price,  or 
unless  such  carrier,  in  so  advertising  a  fare 
foil  a  flight  at  a  partieular  price,  makes  a 
general  disclosure  that  fewer  than  one-third 
of  |the  seats  for  such  flight  at  such  adver- 
tised price  are  available  on  a  particular  day, 
tin  e  of  <tey,  or  destlnatirai. 
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(b)  Such  regulation  shall  further  require 
any  advertisement  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  to  dlailoae  aU  restrictions  with  respect  to 
advanced]  purchase  of  tickets,  refundabUlty 
of  money^  minimum  stay  requirements,  and 
any  and  ^  other  restrictions  or  conditions 
■  thereto. 

Ithln  180  days  following  the  date 
t  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
nile,  prohibit  any  air  carrier  re- 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  from 
any  flight  baaed  on  economic  rea- 
such  air  carrier— 
a  reasonable  effort  to  notify 
of  such  cancellation  at  least 
24  houzsi  prior  to  the  scheduled  departure 
time  for  such  flight;  and 

(3)  maloes  available  to  each  such  pavenger 

similar  services  within  a  reasonable  time  as 

determined  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation. 

Ssc.  6.  [Any  violation  of  a  regulation  pro- 
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f«rredt 


by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
be  puiUshable  by  a  fine  not  to 
1,000. 

ke  Secretary  shall,  within  90  days 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
a  24  hour  toll  free  consumer 
provide  consumer  Information  on 
performance  records,  information 
as  to  the  rights  of  constuners  and  responsi- 
bllities  of  air  carriers,  and  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  ijesolving  disputes  between  consum- 
ers and  air  carriers.  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  availability  of  such  hotline  and 
its  purpese,  together  with  the  telephone 
number  thereof,  shall  be  printed  on  each 
ticket  or  [ticket  Jacket,  and  prominently  dis- 
played in  appropriate  locations  at  airports. 
Mr.  l^ETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 


Ithank 


the  Chair. 


The 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER, 
majori^  leader. 

Mr.  9YRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimbus  caaaeat  that  the  Senator 
from  S^uth  Dakota  (Mr.  Pbkssler)  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  5 

mlnuta  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 
iYRD.  May  I  say  to  Senators 
Information  that  the  veto 
is  at  the  doot,  and  I  hope  to 
to  let  the  message  come  in 
As  soon  as  it  Is  spread  on  the 
RacoRDv  it  will  be  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.      PRESSLER      addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 


out  objf 

Mr. 
for  the 
message 
be  abU 
shortly! 


PTPElilNE 


SAFETY  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  t  am  Joining,  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator DtTBXHBgRGCB.  in  introducing  the 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1987.  The  legis- 
lationwill  strengthen  the  current  Haz- 
ardousTliquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1979.    ' 

The  National  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968  and  the  Hazardous  Liquid 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  granted 
the  Dlepartment  of  Transportation 
regulatory   authority   over   interstate 


and  intrastate  pipelines.  Over  1  mil- 
lion miles  of  gas  pipelines  are  regulat- 
ed tmder  these  programs.  In  calendar 
year  1984.  1.002  gas  pipeline  failures 
(Mxnirred.  These  failives  illustrate  the 
size  of  the  pipeline  sjrstem  and  the  po- 
tential hazards  of  pipeline  leaks. 

Mr.  President.  I  expect  that  this  leg- 
islation wUl  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation 
Committee  where  I  intend  to  work 
hard  for  its  approvaL  I  think  the  legis- 
lation will  be  good  for  the  companies 
which  build  pipelines  in  the  long  term 
because  it  will  actually  save  money.  I 
will  illustrate  that  with  some  exam- 
ples. If  there  are  adequate  safety 
standards  for  pipelines,  some  automat- 
ic alarms  if  something  is  going  wrong 
in  the  pipeline,  a  requirement  for  im- 
mediate reporting  of  a  failure  and 
action  by  local  officials  and  companies 
our  piplelines  will  be  safe.  The  public 
wiU  be  more  willing  to  have  them 
built.  The  companies  will  not  have  to 
pay  so  much  for  insurance  or  for  re- 
pairing damage. 

Public  safety  wQl  be  served.  In  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota  we  had 
several  pipeline  faUures  last  year. 
Water  supplies  have  been  threatened, 
and  additional  wells  have  had  to  be 
diig.  In  one  case  the  fumes  went  into  a 
school.  The  company  is  going  to  pay 
for  the  (instruction  of  a  new  school  in 
Sioux  Falls.  This  is  costing  the  compa- 
ny money  which  in  turn  (xiets  the  con- 
sumers money. 

So  I  think  this  legislation  in  the  long 
term  wiU  save  money  for  the  consimi- 
ers.  It  will  make  it  easier  to  build  pipe- 
lines because  with  adequate  safety  re- 
quirements the  public  will  not  object 
to  having  pipelines  in  their  neighbor- 
h(x>ds. 

E^ren  a  small  State  like  South 
Dakota  has  problems  with  gas  pipeline 
leaks.  In  South  Dakota  an  estimated 
58  gasoline  spills  have  occtirred  in  the 
past  10  years.  There  have  been  numer- 
ous other  incidents  involving  the  spill- 
age of  hazardous  substances.  Most  re- 
cently the  city  of  Sioux  Falls.  SD.  ex- 
perienced two  serious  pipeline  leaks. 
Last  September,  the  Howard  ESemen- 
tary  Sch(X>l  in  Sioux  Falls  had  to  be 
closed  and  still  remains  closed  due  to 
fumes  coming  from  a  gasoline  pipeline 
leak  near  the  school.  The  leak  was  not 
immediately  detected  by  the  Williams 
Pipe  Line  Co.  Eventually  the  ground 
became  so  saturated  that  wpon 
became  evident  in  the  schooL  As  a 
result,  the  leak  was  discovered  and  the 
school  closed.  Construction  on  a  new 
school  will  begin  soon.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  students  must  attend  classes 
in  tonporary  facilities. 

Inddaitally.  the  ccnnpany  is  going 
to  pay  for  a  new  school,  but  that 
means  that  the  consumers  pay.  Had 
the  pipeline  been  safe,  this  (xwt  would 
not  have  occurred.  Some  say  this  biU 
will  create  more  bureaucracy,  regula- 
tion, and  costs.  Indeed,  there  is  some 


of  each  involved  in  it.  But  I  contend  it 
will  save  money  in  terms  of  safer  pipe- 
lines, and  savings  in  insurance  costs 
and  costs  created  by  pipeline  failures. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Williams  pipe- 
line Co.  suffered  another  pipeline  leak 
in  Sioux  Falls.  The  leak  occurred  on 
the  company's  land,  but  nearby 
ground  water  is  threatened  Wells  are 
being  drilled  in  an  effort  to  protect 
the  ground  water  and  contain  the  gas- 
oline. The  most  troubling  fact  about 
the  most  recent  leak  was  the  delay  in 
(nntacting  local  officials  after  the  leak 
was  discovered. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  my  colleague 
who  is  the  sponsor  of  this  legislation. 
Senator  Dusxhberger,  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legi^tion  with  him. 

Several  hours  elapsed  between  the 
time  when  the  leak  was  discovered  and 
local  officials  were  notified.  When  the 
public's  safety  is  threatened,  the 
proper  public  officials  should  be  con- 
tacted immediately.  These  two  inci- 
dents highlight  the  need  to  strengthen 
current  pipeline  safety  standards. 

A  1984  Government  Accounting 
Office  study  of  Federal  gas  and  haz- 
ardoiis  liquids  pipeline  safety  pro- 
grams identified  many  problems  in  the 
current  programs.  The  GAO  report 
stated  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation was  not  meeting  its  inspec- 
tion goal  and  better  coordination  was 
needed  between  Federal  and  State  reg- 
ulatory efforts.  The  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  will  address  many  of  the 
problems  identified  in  the  GAO 
report.  Regarding  the  two  leaks  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  legislation  wUl  re- 
quire the  installation  of  leak  detection 
equipment  to  Immediately  notify  oper- 
ators of  a  leak.  It  would  also  require 
more  frequent  testing  of  pipeline 
safety.  With  these  and  other  precau- 
tions, a  leak  would  not  go  undetectecL 

The  bill  also  requires  immediate  no- 
tification of  State  and  1(X»1  officials  in 
case  of  a  pipeline  leak.  This  will  allow 
the  State  and  local  officials  to  take 
timely  actions  to  protect  the  safety  of 
area  residents.  The  legislation  wUl  also 
give  the  State  and  local  government 
more  authority  in  regulating  pipelines. 

In  the  case  of  the  school  in  Sioux 
Falls,  the  c(»npany  has  agreed  to  pay 
for  the  (instruction  of  a  new  schcK>L 
But.  if  the  company  did  not  have  ade- 
quate financial  resources  or  insurance, 
the  local  community  would  be  forced 
to  pay  for  a  new  sch(x>l.  The  bUl  re- 
quires pipeline  companies  to  maintain 
adequate  insurance  to  pay  for  the 
cleanup  of  any  spill  or  any  injury  or 
property  loss  suffered  by  any  third 
party. 

Finally,  the  Mil  increases  the  cur- 
rent fee  paid  by  pipeline  companies  to 
fund  the  more  stringent  Safety  Pro- 
gram. This  user  fee  financing  will  pre- 
vent any  iaaeaae  in  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. The  increased  funding  wUl  also 


allow  more  frequent  and  thorough  In- 
spection by  pipeline  safety  of fldalB. 

Mr.  President,  in  ooncluslan.  I  want 
to  thank  the  majority  leader  f <»■  yldkd- 
ing.  I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague.  iBen- 
ator  DusDiBKRCKR.  for  his  leadership 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  ouir  colleagues 
to  Join  in  supporting  this  important 
pipeline  safety  legislaticm.  We  must 
assure  all  Americans  that  their  lives 
and  property  are  safe  from  damage 
from  pipeline  leaks  and  ruptures. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

HOUSB  MBSAGI  ON  FUtSntDrriAL  VKIO 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
sage  is  at  the  door. 

til.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  am- 
sent  that  Mr.  DnRmBBKOca  may  pro- 
ceed for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes  as  if 
in  morning  business  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation,  and  that  he  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  during  those  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Vfittkr 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PIPEUNE  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  most  grateful  to  the  majori- 
ty leader  for  this  oppcnrtunity,  and  I 
am  most  grateful  to  my  coUeague  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing the  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1987. 
This  bill  is  a  comprehensive  rewrite  of 
the  law  establishing  the  Pipeline 
Safety  Program  at  the  UJ5.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  This  bill  Is 
needed  be<»use  the  current  Federal 
program  does  not  provide  sufficient 
protection  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
our  citizens  and  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

I  am  joined  in  introducing  this  bill 
by  six  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Senators  Staftobs,  Pusslbb,  Mitch- 
ell. Daschle,  Heihz,  Boschwitz,  and 
Mothihah  are  also  coqwnsors  of  this 
bill.  It  is  very  encouraging  that  so 
many  other  Members  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  found  this  legisla- 
tion worthy  of  support. 

Both  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota 
have  recently  experienced  pipeline  in- 
cidents which  have  convinced  us  that 
this  bill  is  necessary.  In  Minnesota  it 
was  the  explosion  in  the  C(»nmunity  of 
Mounds  View  early  in  the  morning 
hoinrs  of  July  8  last  year.  The  gasoline 
spill  and  resulting  explosion  killed 
Beverly  Spano  and  her  7-year-old 
daughter,  Jennifer.  All  of  Minnesota 
was  united  in  the  tragedy  of  this 
family.  We  are  determined  that  it  wHl 
not  hm>pen  in  our  State  again. 

In  response  to  that  aeddoat  Gover- 
nor Perpich  appointed  a  commisaton 
on  pipeline  safety  which  held  thor- 
ough hearings  and  made  a  ccmiprehen- 
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live  raport  in  December.  The  bill  we 
are  tntrodudng  is  in  eloae  aoocurd  with 
the  fTi*rwnin*niU**«*»*«  of  the  CcHnmis- 
Am.  Just  a«  the  4;»no  family  has  our 
deepeat  aympathleB.  the  Minneeotans 
who  cave  their  time  to  the  worit  of  the 
OommliBion  to  make  the  case  for 
ref am  of  the  Pipeline  Safety  Program 
have  our  ainoere  gratitude. 

The  aoddent  in  Mounds  View  was 
not  an  laolatad  incident.  Other  Minne- 
aotana  have  been  injured  and  killed  by 
pipeline  aoddenta  during  thia  decade. 
Families  in  ICaidewood.  MN.  have  lost 
their  homes  to  gasoline  vapors  in  their 
basements.  About  70  spiBs  in  a  20-year 
period  can  be  attributed  to  one  pipe- 
line """r^^y  alone.  Anid,  as  Senator 
PuBSUot  wiD  teU  you.  this  very  same 
«<T"«y  has  been  resptmsible  for  a 
numbo*  of  proUons  In  our  neighbor- 
ing State  of  South  Dakota,  as  welL 

In  addition  to  a  heightened  concern 
for  the  safety  of  M^ellnes,  Mlnneso- 
tans  learned  anotho*  lesson  from  the 
events  on  and  after  July  8.  We  learned 
that  whoi  it  cnnes  to  interstate  pipe- 
line operations  the  Federal  Govem- 
mmt  la  not  prepared  to  respond  in  a 
direct  and  cooperative  way  with  the 
views  and  concerns  of  State  and  local 
officials  whose  )ob  it  is  to  protect 
pi^llc  health.  The  law  excludes  State 
and  local  ft»«<^»i«  from  any  meaning- 
ful role  in  pipeline  regulation  or  over- 
sii^t.  The  Federal  Office  of  Pipeline 
Safety  has  insufficient  resources  to 
routfaaely  aaure  the  safety  of  pipe- 
lines. But  the  Federal  program  pre- 
vents State  and  local  governments 
from  using  their  public  safety  re- 
sources to  prevent  or  respond  to  acci- 
dents such  as  happened  in  Mounds 
Yitm. 

As  shocking  as  the  accident  and  its 
human  consequences  were,  we  have 
been  as  deeply  affected  by  the  callous- 
ness of  the  Federal  regulatory  pro- 
gram to  the  legitimate  interests  of 
State  and  local  officials  who  tried  to 
respond  to  the  incident  and  faithfully 
discharge  th^r  duties  after  the  event 
occurred.  Not  only  do  we  need  to  make 
pipeline  technology  safer,  we  also  need 
to  change  the  structure  of  the  Federal 
Pipeline  Safety  Program,  so  that  State 
and  local  officials  who  have  the  princi- 
pal duty  to  protect  public  safety  in  our 
federal  system  of  government  have  a 
recognised  and  appropriate  role  in 
pipeline  regulation. 

Mr.  Presidait,  there  are  five  major 
principles  that  run  through  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  first  is  a  series  of  provisions 
that  require  the  use  of  better  technol- 
ogy in  the  construction,  operation, 
monitoring,  and  testing  of  hazardous 
liquid  pb)ellnes.  The  design  and  oper- 
ating standards  in  this  legislation  are 
not  unlike  those  which  we  have  re- 
quired in  other  Industries  to  protect 
public  health  and  safety. 

Seewid.  the  bill  provides  for  a  larger 
role  for  States  and  local  governments 
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in  regulating  pipelines.  Current  law 
preempts  the  authority  of  States  and 
their,  sulxllvisions  to  regulate  Inter- 
stete  blpellne  facilities. 

ThB  legislation  strikes  the  pre«np- 
tion  from  Federal  law  and  replaces  it 
with  an  explicit  savings  clause,  reserv- 
ing the  right  of  States  to  impose  re- 
qulrefnents  more  stringent  than  the 
Fedefal  requirements.  Again,  there  Is 
ampl^  precedent  for  preserving  the 
>ry  authority  of  States  In  other 
and  safety  legislation  which 
>ngreas  has  adopted. 

the  bill  includes  right-to- 
know  provisions  assuring  that  pipe- 
lines will  be  clearly  marked  and  that 
local,  governments  and  nearby  resl- 
dent^  will  be  notified  of  the  location  of 
each  |;>ipeline  and  the  materials  that  it 

the  bill  requires  testing  of 
les  at  least  once  every  3  years 
the  best  available  testing  tech- 
and  requires  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  employ  suf- 
ficient inspectors  to  assure  that  each 
pipeline  company  is  inspected  and  au- 
dited annually. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  increased 
funding  of  the  DOT  pipeline  safety 
progtam  and  provides  for  grants  to  the 
Stat^  financed  through  fees  on  pipe- 
line iDompanies  of  not  less  than  $40 
milllbn  per  year. 

SoJ  these  are  the  five  major  princi- 
ples Of  this  legislation,  Mr.  President, 
better  technology,  a  larger  State  role, 
rlghlfto-know,  more  testing  of  operat- 
ing nipelines  and  adequate  fimdlng  for 
the  Oovemment's  safety  program. 
Eactai  of  these  principles  raises  major 
questions  wliich  will  be  explored  as 
this  bill  moves  through  the  legislative 
process.  I  will  touch  Just  briefly  on 
some  of  those  questions  in  my  com- 
ments this  i^temoon. 

Fittt,  in  respect  to  pipeline  technolo- 
gy, ttie  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  require  the  immediate  use  of  best 
avai^ble  pipeline  technology  for  all 
new  pipelines  located  in  areas  that  are 
densely  populated  or  environmentally 
sensitive.  Existing  pipelines  operating 
in  such  areas  must  be  brought  up  to 
the  best  available  technology  standard 
with|n  15  years.  The  best  available 
tech|iology  requirement  applies  to  the 
design  and  fabrication  of  the  pipeline 
sjreitim.  It  also  requires  the  installa- 
tion jof  continuous  leak  detection  sys- 
tems which  can  promptly  warn  of  and 
locate  significant  lealu  anywhere 
witmn  the  pipeline  system. 

Tlfe  definition  of  what  is,  in  fact, 
best  lavallable  technology  is  left  to  the 
disc^ion  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
por^iticm,  but  in  giving  definition  to 
this  term  DOT  is  to  analyze  and  con- 
sider the  use  of  technology  which  pro- 
vlde$  for  secondary  contaimnent  of 
pipeline  releases.  This  is  a  sUghUy  dlf- 
fereht  approach  to  the  double-wall  re- 
quirement than  was  included  in  the 
bill  tvhich  I  Introduced  last  year.  It  is 


my  hope!  that  congressional  hearings 
on  this  legislation  wlU  examine  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  double-wall  con- 
struction! to  determine  where  and  to 
what  extant  it  should  be  required.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  some  Europe- 
an nations  have  already  required  sec- 
ondary containment  in  their  pipeline 
systems  md  we  will  certainly  want  to 
look  at  tneir  experience.  This  is  not 
some  futiirlstic  technology.  And  it  is 
not  the  same  technology  which  is  used 
for  casin4B  under  roadtteds  today. 

The  biggest  objection  to  requiring 
secondary  containment  or  other  forms 
of  BAT  In  pipeline  design  and  con- 
struction is  cost  and  I  am  sure  that  in 
the  debate  on  this  bill  some  will  say 
that  it  will  Increase  the  cost  of  petrole- 
lun  prodijcts  to  the  consumer.  It  is  not 
possible  to  place  a  value  on  human  life 
and  I  am  Bure  that  the  people  who  live 
in  Mounqs  View,  BCN,  will  not  be  much 
Impressed  by  arguments  about  cost. 
But,  we  will  hear  about  cost.  In  evalu- 
ating these  concerns  we  will  need  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
price  of  gasoline  or  heating  oil— per- 
haps as  UtUe  as  a  penny  a  gallon  to 
move  product  through  the  whole  pipe- 
line syston  from  the  gulf  coast  to  Min- 
nesota. Only  a  portion  of  that  trans- 
portation cost  goes  to  recover  the  cap- 
ital investment  in  the  pipeline.  Most 
of  it  goes]  to  operating  cost— the  cost  of 
pumplngi  So,  even  if  we  do  dramatical- 
ly improve  the  technology  going  into 
ovir  pipeline  systems,  it  is  not  likely  to 
make  ev^n  a  notlcable  difference  in 
the  cost  I  of  the  product  to  the  con- 
sumer.    { 

Mr.  President,  increasing  the  role  of 
State  and  local  governments  in  pipe- 
line regulation  is,  as  you  might  expect, 
of  major  concern  to  my  constituents  in 
Minnesot|a.  They  do  not  believe  that 
the  n.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  done  an  adequate  Job  of  over- 
sight on  the  Williams  Co.  pipeline 
system.  State,  coimty,  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials  were  extremely  frus- 
trated by  their  inability  to  participate 
direcUy  in  the  decisions  sut»equent  to 
the  acdclent  in  1986. 

law  expllciUy  preempts  the 
ites  and  local  governments 
Interstate  pipelines.  States 
le  authority  to  regulate  pipe- 
Ich  are  whoUy  within  their 
and  States  may  in  the 
future  hk  delegated  inspection  and  en- 
forcement authority  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  regulations  which  apply  to 
interstatfs  pipelines.  But  States  are 
prohibits  by  current  law  from  impos- 
ing their  own  health  and  environmen- 
tal regufeLtions  on  interstate  pipelines. 
The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  r^>ea]s  the  Federal  preemption 
and  inclttdes  other  provisions  designed 
to  increase  State  and  local  participa- 
tion in  pipeline  regulation.  Under  this 
bill  StaiM  could  Impose  more  strln- 
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gent  health  and  environmental  regula- 
tion. Mr.  President,  there  is  ample 
precedent  in  other  environmental  law 
for  more  stringent  State  regulations. 
Superf  und,  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act,  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  and 
the  Clean  Air  Act  aU  provide  authority 
for  States  to  impose  regulations  more 
stringent  than  those  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  if  they  find  it 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  their  citisens. 

Despite  the  precedent,  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  concern  about  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bilL  In  fact,  the  principle 
objection  of  the  pipeline  industry  to 
this  bill  is  In  respect  to  the  non- 
preemption  provision.  The  industry  is 
concerned  that,  in  the  name  of  health 
and  safety.  States  will  pursue  other 
agendas  and  needlessly  interfere  with 
pipeline  operations.  They  may  even 
try  to  prohibit  interstate  transiMrta- 
tion  altogether  according  to  this  view. 

I  doubt  that  theory.  Interstate  oil 
pipelines  have  been  operating  for  dec- 
ades, and  well  before  adoption  of  the 
existing  preemption,  with  llttie  evi- 
dence of  this  kind  of  State  interfer- 
ence. But  to  be  responsive  to  the  con- 
cerns I  have  heard  expressed,  this  blU 
includes  additional  language  which 
would  prevent  any  State  from  impos- 
ing requirements  that  had  as  their 
purpose  or  affect  the  prohibition  of  an 
Interstate  pipeline.  This  language  is 
borrowed  from  the  Superfimd  bill 
which  the  Congress  passed  last  year. 
In  that  legislation  we  were  concerned 
that  all  States  might  adopt  regiila- 
tions  prohibiting  the  siting  of  a  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  facility  within 
their  borders  which  would  prevent  Su- 
perf und  cleanups,  because  there  would 
be  no  disposal  option  for  the  materials 
removed  in  a  cleanup.  So  included 
anti-NIMBT  language  in  the  Super- 
fimd blU  to  take  care  of  the  "not-in- 
my-back-yard"  syndrome.  That  lan- 
guage, slighUy  modified,  has  been  in- 
serted in  this  pipeline  bill  to  assure 
that  the  authority  of  State  govern- 
ments to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  their  citizens  is  not  abused  to  the 
detriment  of  consumers  in  other 
States. 

The  second  provision  in  this  bill  de- 
signed to  increase  the  State  role  in 
pipeline  regulation  is  new  authority  to 
allow  delegation  of  the  whole  Federal 
regulatory  pipeline  program  to  individ- 
ual States  which  have  adopted  rules 
and  regulations  which  are  at  least  as 
stringent  as  those  contained  in  the 
Federal  code.  This  delegation  author- 
ity is  similar  to  that  which  exists  in 
our  other  environmental  laws.  If  a 
State  chooses  to  take  over  the  regula- 
tory program  for  interstate  pipelines, 
it  will  receive  a  grant  from  DOT  in  the 
amoimt  of  85  percent  of  the  cost  of 
running  the  State  program.  The 
matching  rate  is  high  in  this  case,  be- 
cause  it   is   regulation   of   Interstate 


pipelines  with  the  benefit  accruing  to 
dtlaens  in  other  States  and  l>ecause 
the  program  is  funded  by  a  national 
fee  on  pipeline  operations  and  not 
from  the  general  funds. 

A  third  provision  of  the  bill  which 
increases  the  State  role  is  only  trig- 
gered, if  an  accident  occurs.  Under 
current  law,  if  there  is  a  leak  or  rup- 
ture from  a  pipeline,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  TranqM>rtation  is  instructed 
to  negotiate  with  the  owner  of  the 
pipeline  on  the  steps  that  will  be 
taken  to  repair  and  test  the  line  before 
it  is  put  back  Into  service.  Under  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today, 
that  provision  is  repealed  and  replaced 
with  a  requirement  that  DOT  negoti- 
ate with  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  local 
government  where  the  accident  oc- 
curred on  the  steps  to  be  taken  before 
the  line  can  be  put  bade  into  oper- 
ation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Moimds  View  aod- 
dent there  was  a  period  of  extreme 
controversy  resulting  from  a  testing 
order  issued  by  DOT.  There  was  not 
adequate  consultation  between  DOT 
and  the  State  and  local  governments 
involved  before  this  testing  order  was 
issued.  DOT  was  eventually  required 
to  amend  and  reissue  the  order.  Under 
this  bill,  consultation  with  State  and 
local  of  f  idals  would  be  required. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several 
other  provisions  of  this  legislation 
which  deserve  brief  mention. 

First,  the  bill  requires  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  pipeline  to  clearly  mark 
the  facility  and  to  notify  all  residents 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  pipeline  of 
the  materials  that  it  carries,  the  haz- 
ards which  it  may  present  and  steps  to 
take  in  the  event  of  a  release. 

Second,  the  legislation  extends  the 
Community  Right-to-Know  provisions 
which  were  recently  adopted  as  part  of 
the  Superfimd  authorization  to  expllc- 
iUy apply  to  pipelines.  That  legislation 
gave  a  notification  exemption  to  trans- 
portation facilities  which  is  repealed 
for  pipelines  in  this  bill.  Among  other 
things  this  provision  of  the  Superf  und 
bill  requires  local  govenunents  to  es- 
tablish emergency  planning  commit- 
tees to  prepare  plans  to  respond  to 
chemical  disasters  which  may  occur  in 
the  community.  And,  the  owners  of  fa- 
cilities which  handle  hazardous  sub- 
stances are  required  to  notify  these 
communities  of  the  presence  of  chemi- 
cals in  the  facilities  and  what  hazards 
they  may  present. 

Third,  this  bill  requires  the  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  hire  ad- 
ditional inspection  personnel  for  its 
hazardous  liquids  pipeline  safety  pro- 
gram. The  goal  Is  to  conduct  an 
annual  audit  and  inspection  of  every 
pipeline  company  and  its  facilities.  To 
the  extent  that  States  took  delegation 
responsibilities  under  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation,  the  mandate  for  new 


Federal  inspection  personnel  would  be 
reduced. 

Fourth,  the  bill  slgnlfioantly  in- 
creases fimdlng  for  Uie  Federal  pipe- 
line safety  program  from  an  author- 
ized level  of  approximately  $800,000  in 
1987  to  $40  million  per  year  indudttng 
$15  million  for  grants  to  the  States. 
The  additional  funds  would  come  from 
increases  in  fees  charged  to  the  pipe- 
line companies. 

Fifth,  the  legislation  allows  EPA  to 
use  the  new  leaking  undorground  stor- 
age tank  trust  fund  to  respond  to  re- 
leases from  pipeline  acddents  when  a 
prompt  reQ)onse  is  needed  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment. 
This  $500  million  trust  fund  is  fi- 
nanced by  a  small  tax  on  gasoline  sales 
and  is  available  now  to  provide  alter- 
native water  supplies,  relocate  resi- 
dents, conduct  exposure  assessments 
and  to  take  all  other  actions  necessary 
to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Sixth,  the  bill  Indudes  a  provision 
allowing  citizens  to  liring  suit  against 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  if 
DOT  fails  to  issue  regulations  in  a 
timely  way.  A  Federal  court  may 
compel  E>OT  to  issue  the  new  regula- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  as  the  result  of 
such  a  suit.  This  provision  is  similar  to 
the  citizen  suit  authorities  which  are 
contained  in  most  other  Federal  envi- 
ronmental lavirs. 

Seventh  and  finally,  Mr.  President, 
the  legislation  increases  the  penalties 
that  may  be  Imposed  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  act  from  a  TnitT<miim 
of  $1,000  to  $25,000  per  day  and  in- 
creases the  overall  muTtmnm  from 
$25,000  to  $250,000. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  summary  of 
the  bill.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
role  that  the  Minnesota  Pipeline 
Safety  Commission  played  in  shaping 
the  proposals  which  have  led  up  to 
this  bill.  The  commission  was  co- 
cliaired  by  Jon  Grunseth,  the  vice 
president  of  Economics  Laboratory 
and,  I  am  pleased  to  say.  a  long-time 
and  dose  friend  of  mine,  and  State 
Senator  Steve  Novak.  The  commission 
did  an  excellent  Job  under  their  lead- 
ership and  prepared  a  highly  credible 
report  which  I  am  sure  will  be  very 
valuable  to  the  Congress  as  we  further 
explore  these  issues. 

This  bill  also  owes  much  to  the  work 
that  Congressman  Bbuci  Vmro  of 
Minnesota  lias  done  over  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Congressman 
Vknto  has  been  working  on  the  prob- 
lem of  pipeline  safety  for  many  years 
and  we  are  all  grateful  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  provided. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  legislative  process  for 
these  issues.  We  are  hopeful  that  we 
can  get  early  hearings  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  on  this  set  of  pro- 
posals. We  are  hopeful  because  of  the 
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floe  rapport  thmt  we  have  klready 
gathered  here  in  the  Senate,  but  also 
becauae  we  know  that  the  people  back 
hof»«*  are  staadfast  in  their  determina- 
tion to  aee  that  the  law  Is  changed. 
Miiiiifntans  and  South  Dakotans  now 
understand  the  proUem  of  pipeline 
safety.  We  have  been  made  palnftilly 
aware  of  the  shortcomings  in  the  Fed- 
eral pipdine  safety  program.  We  are 
coovlnoed  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
needs  to  hear  of  our  experimce  and 
Join  us  in  reforming  the  law. 

llr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  a 
aeries  of  '»'«*^»^*'-  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD  along  with  my  ocnnments  this 
afternoon.  These  materials  include  an 
article  from  the  St  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
of  July  ao.  1980  (m  the  accident  in 
Mounds  View,  the  executive  summary 
of  the  report  of  the  Minnesota  Pipe- 
line OoamlsBicm.  a  summary  of  the 
PlpeUne  Safety  Act  of  1987  and  the 
text  of  the  bDl  itself. 

In  addltlOD.  I  would  ask  that  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  BoacBWRX  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Rbocmd  along  with  my  com- 
ments this  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooas.  as  f oDows: 
DftB  UKB  Diiiiiaiw  SiBiraeLK  to  K^  Faith 


(By  Jaoqui  BusssynAi) 

A  BBall  buin  man  the  tan  on  Dosiald 
Spano'B  (oreann.  It  to  where  he  cradled  his 
daughter't  head  when  he  carried  her  from 
the  flay  front  yard  to  the  cool  graae  behind 
the  home. 

"It'a  from  her  hair,  not  much  more  than  a 
ocotact  bum  really."  he  saya. 

Fhyakally,  the  bum  to  all  that  lingers  of 
the  day.  atanoat  two  weeks  ago.  when  a  gas 
P<pt>utM>  ezploalon  ripped  through  Spano's 
life— kOUnc  hto  wife.  Beverly,  and  their 
youngest  chDd,  Jennifer,  and  forever  chang- 
ing things  for  him  and  hto  surviving  daugh- 
ter. Alison. 

The  light  bum.  probatdy  not  bad  enough 
to  scar,  gives  no  hint  of  deq>er  wounds  In- 
fUetad  that  day— a  day  Spaao  simply  refers 
to  as  "the  8th." 

"ni  never  be  the  same  person  I  was  two 
wedts  ago  Monday."  he  says.  "That's  not  fa- 
taltotic  Just  reaUatlc" 

everything  else  seems  normal— even 
peaceful— at  the  comfortable  home  on 
Woodcreit  Drive  in  Mounds  View.  Jennifer's 
ducks,  Ttanmy  and  LaVeme,  paddle  sedately 
in  the  pond  that  edges  the  ba<^  yard.  A 
woman's  shampoo  bottles  and  lotions  clut- 
ter the  vanity  in  the  bathroom  that  Spano 
shared  with  lito  wife  but  that  was  clearly,  he 
says.  "BeVs  domain."  The  books  and  games 
and  doUs  of  a  7-year-old  brighten  the  white 
sbtfves  In  Jennlf o's  ronn.  and  more  dolls 
are  stuffed  into  the  plastic  crates  in  her 
doaei.  resting  untQ  anall  hands  reach  out 
and  bring  them  tmek  to  life. 

AUsoo.  8  fldgeU  In  her  father's  lap  as  he 
talks  to  visitors,  interrupting  with  an  occa- 
alonal  UMiiaiiiii  or  skipping  off  to  find  her 
toys  when  she  gets  bored. 

It  seems  no  different  than  otho'  after- 
noona,  with  Beverly  Spano  and  Jennifer  out 
on  one  of  their  legendary  shopping  sprees. 
"The  house,  and  those  in  it,  seem  to  be  wait- 
ing for  them  to  come  home. 

But  there  to  that  bum  In  the  crook  of 
rwiairf  SpuDo't  arm  where  Jennifer  rested 


her  4ead  for  the  last  time.  And  a  patch  of 
bum^  grass  discolors  the  neighbor's  lawn, 
as  if  kissed  by  a  bit  too  much  sun. 

It  Is  where  Spano  found  hto  wife  and 
daugiiter  after  the  flash. 

"^9te  had  discussed  death,  but  always  mine 
becaase  of  my  )ob.  It's  not  the  safest  job  in 
the  world."  says  Spano.  38,  a  switchman  for 
the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Transpor- 
tation Co.  "Only  footo  think  they're  infalli- 
ble and  never  going  to  die." 

It  h  the  first  interview  he's  granted  since 
the  «>losion— a  way  to  respond  to  the  sym- 
patic cards  that  have  poured  In  from 
around  the  country,  to  acknowledge  the 
keen  pubic  interests  In  hto  family's  tragedy 
and  ifo  announce  plans  to  sue  the  Williams 
PipeiCo.  and  the  manufacturer  of  the  rup- 
tureaplpe. 

Allion  stays  close  to  him  as  he  talks,  hug- 
glnglhto  arm  or  nestling  in  hto  lap.  Spano 
pads  (through  the  plush  carpet  in  bare  feet. 
The  bltoters  he  suffered  from  running  along 
the  burning  streets  that  moming  have  since 
healid. 

^)4no  brought  Alison  h«ne  the  day  after 
the  explosion.  It  to  here  they  will  continue 
their  lives  together,  learning  anew  how  to 
be  a  tamhy.  C^muio  will  return  to  work  soon, 
and  |Ulson  will  start  third  grade  at  nearby 
SunQyside  Elementary  School. 

"Ttito  is  our  home  and  I  love  it,"  Spano 
says.  "It's  the  cumulation  of  three  houses 
and  l3  years  of  marriage.  The  ugliness  of  a 
few  moments  hasn't  overshadowed  the  fun 
timet  we  had  here." 

Tfaie  Spanos  moved  to  the  modem,  split- 
lev^house  from  Fridley  Just  a  year  ago. 
Bev^ly  Spano  had  redecorated  it  to  her 
family's  needs  and  tastes.  Decks  line  the 
back,  overhanging  a  sloping  lawn  and  White 
Oak  Lake,  a  spring-fed  pond  surrounded  by 
similar  homes  and  friendly  neighbors.  In  IS 
years,  their  mortgage  would  be  paid,  the 
girtojwould  be  through  college  and  Don  and 
BevKtano  would  Just  be  turning  50. 

"Itiis  was  going  to  be  It."  Spano  says.  "It 
was  kind  of  our  Walden's  Pond  out  here.  It 
had  everything  we  thought  we'd  need  for 
the  iest  of  our  lives." 

Monday.  July  7,  dawned  bright  and  cheer- 
ful iti  Mounds  View.  The  Spano  family  was 
settl^  back  into  a  routine  after  their 
annual  summer  vacation:  a  few  days  of  luck- 
less ftohing  up  north,  then  a  trip  to  Wiscon- 
sin Pells,  riding  the  duck  boats  and  watch- 
ing the  waterski  show,  before  coming  home 
for  Oie  July  4th  weekend. 

Alison  spent  the  holiday  with  friends.  Jen- 
nifer tagged  along  with  her  parents  while 
they  shopped  for  dining  room  chairs. 

Si^o  had  been  assigned  a  swing  shift 
that  week,  and  went  to  work  at  3  p.m. 

Ht  got  home  well  before  midnight.  Alison 
and  Jennifer  were  in  bed.  His  wife  was  still 
up,  so  the  couple  talked  for  about  an  hour 
bef(a%  going  to  bed.  The  night  was  warm, 
andjthey  left  the  French  doors  open  to  the 
bad!  deck. 

"■verything  was  conMJletely  normal," 
Spaiiosays. 

EArly  the  next  moming,  they  were  awak- 
enei^  by  an  explosion  that  Spano  says 
"aoanded  like  a  cannon."  The  smell  of  gas 
and  smoke  poured  In  the  open  doors.  Across 
the  pond,  flames  danced  above  the  trees. 

U^e  most  of  the  neighbors,  the  Spanos 
dida't  know  a  liquid  gas  pipeline  snaked  be- 
neath their  streets.  They  thought  a  natural 
gas  main  had  ruptured  and  their  instinctive 
resaonse,  Spano  says,  was  to  get  out  of  the 
home. 

"'  rou  Just  say,  'Let's  grab  the  kids  and 
go,' "  he  says.  "It  took  me  long  enought  to 
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get  a  paii  of  pants  on.  Bev  dldnt  bother. 
She  was  fi  her  nightgown.  The  kids  were, 
too." 

Jennifers  room  was  Just  down  the  hall 
from  theils.  Beverly  Spuio  grabbed  the  tiny 
girt,  then  ran  to  the  downstairs  bedroom 
where  Altoon  usually  slept. 

When  hto  wife  yelled  that  she  couldn't 
find  AUacfi.  Donald  Spano  went  straight  to 
the  living  roan.  As  was  her  habit,  Altoon 
had  erqrt  out  of  bed  sometinw  during  the 
night  to  s  ieep  (to.  the  ooueh.  nearer  her  par- 
entr 

As  Spano  was  waking  Alison,  hto  wife 
rushed  back  upstairs,  hsnd-ln-hand  with 
Jennifer.  The  two  ran  out  the  entrance  at 
the  top  at  the  stairs,  into  the  front  yard. 
The  steel  door  dosed  behind  them. 

Spano  followed  soon  after  with  Alison. 
But  wheil  he  yanked  the  front  door  open, 
he  was  met  by  a  wall  of  smoke.  He  ran  with 
hto  daugiiter  back  through  the  house,  out 
onto  the  deck  and  down  the  stairs  toward 


the  pond. 

"All  w^  terrified."  Spano  says.  "She  kept 
running  fack  and  forth  between  the  lake 
and  the  house,  yelling  for  her  mom  and  me. 
In  the  pr^oess  of  calming  her  down  to  when 
the  flash  j  happened.  I  could  see  it  down  at 
the  lake.  It  lit  everytliing  up. 

"And  I  tould  hear  the  screams.  So  I  knew 
where  to  look." 

Spano  oeUs  hto  story  sparingly,  but  direct- 
ly. He  dqesnt  flinch  at  the  questions,  but 
when  they  get  too  painful  hto  answers  come 
slowly,  and  sometimes  are  no  more  than  a 
word  or  two. 
Was  he  able  to  get  to  them? 
"Yes." 

Was  he  the  first  one  there? 
"Tes." 

Was  there  anything  he  could  do? 
A  pause  thto  time,  then  finally:  "No." 
The  8a«ams  had  stopped  by  the  time 
Spano  reached  hto  wife  and  daughter.  Now 
there  only  moans. 

"I'm  no  medical  doctor.  You  always  go  on 
faith  that  there's  something  than  can  be 
done,"  he  says. 

"But  I  knew  they  were  bumed.  The 
clothes  they  have  wom  were  no  longer 
there.  The  skin  on  Jenny,  once  soft,  was 
now  hasd  like  leather.  The  eyes  were 
bumed  ^osed.  The  hair  .  .  .  the  hair  was 
gone." 

He  gathered  Jennifer  in  hto  arms  and  car- 
ried her  to  the  pond,  laying  her  in  the  soft, 
cool  grass.  He  asked  a  neighbor  to  get  a 
towel  or  blanket  for  her,  and  to  keep  Alison 
away.  Tnen  he  raced  back  up  the  hill  to  hto 
wife.       I 

"I  knew  she  was  hurt  enough  where  I 
shouldn't  be  picking  her  up."  he  says.  "She 
knew  shs  was  badly  bumed  and  understood 
I  was  there  and  she  needed  help  and  I  had 
to  go."    j 

Spano  ran  frantically  through  the  nelgh- 
borhoodj  following  voices  in  the  dark 
searching  for  flashing  lights  that  might 
signal  an  ambulance,  retracing  hto  steps  and 
going  tbf  long  way  around  when  the  flames, 
eight  feet  high,  blocked  hto  path, 
like  a  war  zone,"  he  says, 
e  ambulance  arrived,  it,  too.  was 
blocked  jby  the  fire  and  forced  to  stop  a 
half-block  away.  Beverly  Spano  was  carried 
there  onia  stretcher.  Spano  followed  behind, 
hto  dauCTiter  once  again  in  hto  arms. 

They  i^aited  then,  he  thinks  as  long  as  10 
or  15  mifiutes,  until  more  ambulances  came. 
Spano    was    rushed    to    St.    Paul- 
Medical  Center  in  the  first  truck. 


Beverly 
Ramsey 
Spano  rOde  with  Jennifer  in  the  second. 


"I  dont  know  what  good  I  did,  but  I  kept 
Uie  compreases  of  water  wet  and  cool,  and  I 
talked  to  her  on  the  way,"  he  says.  "They 
were  concerned  with  her  breathing.  I  had  to 
encourage  her  to  breathe  deep.  I  told  her  I 
was  there  and  we  were  on  our  way  to  the 
hospital  and  when  we  got  there  they  would 
help  her." 

Spano  stayed  with  Jennifer  in  the  emer- 
gency room,  soothing  her  as  the  doctors 
searched  her  ttiin  arms  for  a  place  to  Insert 
an  Intravenous  needle,  telling  her  not  to  be 
frightened,  hushing  her  chUd-llke  fears. 

When  Spano  was  taken  to  hto  wife's  bed- 
side that  moming,  both  already  knew  she 
and  Jennifer  were  dying. 

"When  I  first  got  to  the  emergency  room, 
I  was  ccHifronted  by  the  chief  of  the  bum 
unit,"  BpKDO  says.  "I  asked  him  to  be  very 
straightforward.  I  asked  what  were  their 
chances  of  recovery.  He  said  none. 

"You  ask  him  that  question,  will  they 
make  it,  and  the  only  thing  you  can  do  to 
hope  he'll  say  yes.  But  you  look,  in  hto  eyes 
and  know  that,  yes,  he's  being  honest.  But 
the  snswer  to  no. 

"Apparently  Bev  had  already  asked  the 
same  question." 

Spano  divided  hto  time  between  hto  wife 
and  daughter,  who  were  placed  in  adjacent 
beds  in  the  bum  unit.  He  spent  much  of  the 
moming  **ur«T»|f  with  hto  wife  about  death 
and  life  and  Ood.  and  the  memories  shared 
privately  between  a  husband  and  a  wife. 
Just  two  days  earlier,  after  attending 
Sunday  services  at  Messiah  Lutheran 
Church.  Beverly  Spano  had  told  her  hus- 
band how  comfortable  she  felt  about  her  re- 
ligion, and  how  peaceful  she  felt  about  her 
life. 

"We  discussed  All  and  myself  and  what 
she  wanted  and  didn't  want  as  far  as  fiuieral 
arrangements  and  a  religious  upbringing, 
which  was  important  to  her,"  Spano  says. 
"That  was  one  of  her  desires  for  All. 

"And  she  had  other  wishes  .  .  .  some  silly 
ones.  She  wanted  me  to  go  out  and  get  mar- 
ried again." 

Jennifer  was  placed  on  a  respirator,  so  she 
couldn't  talk,  but  answered  her  father's 
questions  with  nods  and  noises. 

"She  knew  I  was  there  and  that  Mom  was 
across  the  room.  Jenn  was  always  my  wishy 
kid  as  far  as  .  .  .  falling  down  was  always  a 
major  catastrophie.  She  had  a  low  pain 
threshold.  I  asked  her  if  she  hurt.  She  said 
no  and  I'm  greateful  for  that. 

"They  got  quite  a  bit  of  morphine.  But  up 
until  the  last  hour,  both  of  them  could  re- 
spond." 

Beverly  Spano  died  at  10:07  a.m.  on  the 
8th.  Jennifer  died  exactly  an  hour  later. 

AUson  first  learned  about  death  eight 
months  ago  when  her  grandfather  died.  And 
she  was  in  the  hospital  waiting  room  the 
moming  of  the  Sth,  when  her  mother  and 
stoter  died. 

Spano  shielded  Alison  from  the  worst  of 
what  hi4>pened  that  day.  He  kept  her  from 
running  up  the  hill  to  her  mother's  screams, 
and  didn't  let  her  see  her  mother  or  Jenni- 
fer after  the  accident. 

But  he  couldnt  shield  her  from  their 
deaths. 

"There's  no  way  you  can  find  pretty  words 
to  skim  around  it  and  make  it  sugar. 
"There's  not  much  you  can  say  besides. 
'Your  mother  to  dead.' 

"We  hear  the  wish  from  her  now  ...  'I 
wish  they  weren't .  .  .'  To  me  that  says  she 
knows  they  arent  coming  back.  She  has 
moved  beyond  that  point  and  has  estab- 
lished that  fact.  Not  that  she's  dealt  with  it, 
but  she  has  establtohed  the  fact." 


Spano  to,  l>y  hto  own  admission,  a  quiet 
man  who  wortcs  hard  at  not  being  dosed.  He 
forces  himself  to  be  aware  of  hto  anger,  and 
to  deal  with  it  in  constructive  ways. 

He  says  that  will  be  especially  Important 
in  the  coming  months. 

"The  bitterness  has  not  had  a  chance  to 
set  in,  although  I'm  sure  it  will  in  time,"  he 
says.  "So  far  from  the  Sth  I've  been  able  to 
put  it  on  the  back  burner.  But  I've  been 
trying  to  pick  a  spot  to  put  it,  find  a  way  to 
direct  It. 

"There  are  certain  things  I'm  going  to 
demand  out  of  anger,  out  of  hurt,  out  of 
grief." 

lAst  week,  he  contacted  lawyers  about 
filing  suit  against  the  pipeline's  owner  and 
manufacturer.  Decisions  about  additional 
suits  will  wait  until  he  to  able  to  study  news 
reports,  which  relatives  are  saving  for  him. 

Nor  to  he  yet  dear  about  the  specific 
ri»ifn«  hell  make. 

"One  of  the  things  I'm  going  to  shoot  for 
to  safe  communities,  to  prevent  things  like 
this,"  he  says.  "There's  no  exc\ise  for  thto. 
There's  no  excuse  why  the  kids  in  the 
neighborhood  should  have  trouble  going  to 
sleep  at  nl^t." 

l^Mno  says  money  can't  compensate  him 
for  hto  wife  and  daughter.  But  he  wants 
better  governmental  control  of  hazardous 
pipelines,  greater  public  awareness  of  their 
locations  and  poialtles  so  stringent  the  in- 
dustry can't  afford  to  be  lax. 

"I  would  like  to  make  it  so  expensive  to  do 
it  wrong  that  the  only  choice  they  have  to  to 
do  it  right,  so  the  automatic  safety  factors 
are  built  in,"  he  says.  "The  way  they've 
been  doing  it  so  far,  they've  not  proved  thto 
to  the  safe  way.  They've  hurt  the  environ- 
ment a  lot.  and  a  few  people  along  the  way. 
There's  got  to  be  a  better  way." 

While  lawyers  and  politicians  grapple  with 
the  public  implications  of  Beverly  and  Jen- 
nifer Spano's  deaths,  Donald  Spano  and 
Altoon  will  be  grappling  with  the  private  im- 
plications of  life  without  them. 

For  Alison,  there  are  questions  of  securi- 
ty—pliysical  and  emotional— and  the  sudden 
status  of  being  an  only  child. 

"All  will  be  playing  with  the  toys,  and 
she'll  say.  'Thto  to  Jenny's,' "  Spano  says. 

'And  there's  an  inflection  in  her  voice  that 
says.  'Is  it  OK  to  play  with  it?'  As  angelic  as 
Jenny  was,  she  could  be  a  stinker  about  cer- 
tain things.  Sharing  her  toys  happened  to 
be  one  of  them.  So  now  we're  In  a  period  of 
whose  was  whose. 

Spano  does  what  he  can  to  reassure  her, 
understanding  there  are  no  guarantees.  He 
watches  Altoon.  and  himself,  dosely  for 
signs  of  stress.  He  encourages  her  to  spend 
time  with  friends,  and  talks  to  their  parents 
about  Alison's  moods.  And  if  they  need  pro- 
fessional help.  Spano  says  he  won't  be  too 
proud  to  seek  it. 

"But  at  thto  point,  we'll  take  care  of  each 
other,"  he  says.  "That's  what  a  family  to  for. 
You  grow  together  and  live  together  and 
take  care  of  each  other." 

Meanwhile.  Spano  must  face  hto  own 
questions,  questions  without  any  easy  an- 
swers, inevitable  questions  like  "Why  me?" 

"That  question  can't  be  answered  now," 
he  says.  "When  it  will  be  to  when  I  stand  in 
front  of  God,  because  he's  the  only  one  who 
can  answer  that.  I'm  going  to  have  to  live 
with  it  untU  that  time. 

"And  I  try  to  stay  away  from  questions 
like,  'What  If?'  You  can't  like  with  what  if. 
I'm  as  much  at  peace  as  I  can  be  with  a  situ- 
ation like  thto. 

"And  right  now.  what  I  need  most  to 
peace,  being  able  to  finally  sort  things  out 


In  my  mind.  Right  now.  I  Just  know  all  fa- 
then  should  give  their  kids  a  Ida 
night  and  be  ttiankful  they've  got  them." 


MmnsoT*  CoKMisaio*  on  Pifbok  1 
(Findings  and  ° *'•"'""""'*« t*irTW.  DecemlMr 
1988) 
BUUUTIVB  sumiaKT 

Ooveroor  Perpich  estabUshed  the  Minne- 
sota Commission  on  Pipeline  Safety  in  July 
1986  in  the  aft^math  of  a  pipeline  rapture 
and  fire  that  took  two  lives  in  the  oonuauni- 
ty  of  Mounds  View.  The  coBomimian's 
charge  was  to  investigate  all  aspects  of  the 
safety  of  pipelinea  operating  in  MliiiMiiia. 
as  well  as  the  reliability  of  energy  supirties 
transported  by  pipelines.  Due  to  broad 
public  concern  raised  by  the  accident,  the 
commission  elected  to  meet  intensively  over 
a  f  oiu'-month  period  and  to  comiriete  thrtr 
recommendations  before  the  beginntng  of 
the  1987  session  of  the  MinnesoU  Legisla' 
ture  in  January. 

The  complete  findings  and  reoommsoda- 
tions  of  the  commission  are  presented  in 
Chapter  1  of  thto  report  and  are  divided  into 
five  general  areas  of  pipeline  safety.  The 
topic  areas  include: 

(1)  Steps  to  improve  emergmcy  rtaponet 
to  pipeline  leaks  and  spUls. 

(2)  Methods  for  reducing  aoddents  caused 
by  third-psrty  dig-ins, 

(3)  Federal  and  state  pipeline  inspection 
programs, 

(4)  Government  standards  for  existing 
pil>elines.  and 

(5)  Government  requirements  for  new 
pipeline  design,  construction  and  routing. 

Fedenl,  State  and  Local  RoU*  in  PivMnt 
Safetv 

Under  the  current  division  of  federal, 
state  and  local  authority,  each  levd  of  gov- 
ernment to  responsible  for  various  aspects  of 
pipeline  safety.  The  commission's  recom- 
mendations are,  therefore,  directed  at  one 
of  the  three  leveto  of  government. 

A  prindpal  factor  determining  the  form  of 
the  recommendations  to  the  dominant  role 
of  the  federal  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  pipeline  regulation.  Federal  statutes 
8i>ecifically  prohibit  states  from  setting 
safety  standards  for  interstate  pipelines. 
States  can  be  certified  by  the  departmrat  to 
conduct  their  own  inspiection  programs  as 
an  agent  of  the  federal  government.  If  state 
programs  meet  federal  guidelines  on  qualifi- 
cations of  insijectors  and  thoroughness  of 
the  inspection  program,  then  the  depart- 
ment may  authorize  greater  latitude  tat  in- 
spection of  intrastate  pipelines.  The  hi^er 
level  of  certification  permits  states  to  oairy 
out  their  own  enforcement  actions  and  es- 
tabltoh  more  stringent  standards  than  re- 
quired by  federal  regulation. 

State  participation  in  the  inspection  of 
interstate  pipelines  to  very  limited.  Federal 
statutes  do  not  permit  the  higher  levd  of 
certification  for  state  inspection  and  en- 
forcement actions.  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  certified  only 
11  states  to  inspect  interstate  natural  gas 
pipelines  as  an  agent  of  the  federal  govem- 
ment.  No  states  are  currently  certified  to  in- 
spect Interstate  petroleum  pipelinea. 

Recommendationt  for  Federal  PijtMne 

Intjtection  and  Regvlation 
The  Minnesota  Commission  on  Pipeline 
Safety  has  concluded  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  give  states  greater  latitude 
in  the  regulation  of  Interstate  pipelines. 
Miiintjiintng  a  single  federal  regulatory  au- 
thority for  interstate  pipelines  may  be  more 
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indent  Uutn  aharad  itate/fedenl  mponai- 
MUtj.  but  lUtM  have  an  overrtdlng  raapon- 
ilbOtty  for  the  Mfety  and  welfare  of  their 
rralilfnti  Therefore,  the  cotnmlMlon  makes 
the  following  ntnmiintrnfTitt^"  (the 
nunha'  tat  parmtheeee  foOowinc  the  recom- 
i>  tta  number  in  the  full  set  of 
I  and  Reeommendations): 
I  should  direct  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  TranvortattoD  to  iday  an  affirma- 
tlre  rale  in  helpinc  stataa  develop  inspection 
praczama  for  intentate  natural  gas  and  hair 
arteOB  UauM  pipeUnee.  (S.l> 

Oocwrem  should  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Plpdlne  Safety  Act  of  196S  and  the  Haaard- 
mm  liquid  PipeUne  Safety  Act  of  1979  to 
give  states  authority  to  establish  regula- 
tions for  intentate  pipelines  as  long  as  they 
are  not  inconsistent  with  federal  regula- 
tiaBa.(S.4) 

in  addition  to  overseeing  greater  inspec- 
tion of  pipelines  at  the  state  level,  the  com- 
-'«■■'«"  reeoBimends  that  federal  inspection 
efforts  be  increased  significantly. 

In  thoae  states  that  are  not  acting  as  an 
agent  of  the  federal  Department  of  Trans- 
portatim.  Congress  should  increase  the 
number  of  federal  inspectors  to  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  inq>eet  each  interstate  pipeline 
once  per  year.  (3.2) 

Additional  recommendations  on  more 
stringent  safety  regulattons  for  new  and  ex- 
isting pipelhies  are  summarised  in  the  fol- 
lowing section,  which  identifies  recommen- 
dations intended  tm  tAOaet  federal  or  state 
implonentatlon. 

Seven  issues  addressed  by  the  commission 
would  require  additional  study  before  suffi- 
ciently well  advised  actions  can  be  talcen. 
Such  researdi  or  study  can  be  moot  effec- 
tively conducted  at  the  federal  level,  and 
the  commisBion  recommends  that  a  number 
of  specific  issues  be  given  further  attention. 

The  federal  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion should  devel<w  and  maintain  a  compre- 
hensive database  of  all  pipeline  spills,  leaks 
and  testing,  based  on  annual  reports  submit- 
ted by  pipeline  (werators.  (3.8) 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  should  cmduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  longitudinal  seam  faOures  in  elec- 
tric resistance  welded  pipelines.  (4.5) 

The  federal  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  NTSB  should  sponsor  or  con- 
duct Increased  research  on  pipeline  safety 
technologies.  The  topics  that  should  receive 
priority  for  further  study  include  (1)  incor- 
porating new  test  procedures,  such  as  stand- 
ards for  fracture  toughness,  into  standards 
for  pipeline  materials.  (2)  using  higher  test 
pressures  during  hydrostatic  testing  to  in- 
crease safety  margins,  and  (3)  improving 
and  aivlying  test  procedures  currently 
being  developed  to  evaluate  the  integrity  of 
existing  pipelines.  (4.6) 

The  federal  Department  of  Transporta- 
Xiaa  should,  in  general,  upgrade  regulations 
covering  hasardous  liquid  pipelines  to  be 
comparable  in  stringency  and  thoroughness 
to  regulations  covermg  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines. (4.7) 

Two  recommendations  relate  specifically 
to  additional  study  on  two  aqjects  of  design 
and  oonstruetlon  for  new  pipelines. 

The  federal  Department  of  TransiMrta- 
tion  should  conduct  extensive  safety  and 
economic  analyses  of  seamless,  single  wall- 
wdded.  double  casing,  and  reservoir  pipeline 
systems.  (5.5) 

The  federal  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion should  study  the  need  for  additional 
leglsl  I  stlon.  licensing  and  certification  re- 
quirements for  pipeline  design  and  construc- 
tion penonneL  (6.6) 


MoTt  Stringent  Federal  or.  if  Authorized. 
I  State  Reffuiationt 

The' Minnesota  Commission  on  Pipeline 
Safety  urges  Congress  and  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  adopt  the 
following  recommendations  to  improve 
puldic!  education  efforts  and  the  safety  of 
new  4i><l  existing  pb>elines.  If  (>>ngres8 
amends  current  federal  law  to  permit  state 
for  taiterstate  pipelines,  Minneso- 
ta sholild  consider  adopthig  these  standards 
at  theptate  leveL 

lents  for  increased  public  educa- 
tion mould  help  to  increase  emergency  pre- 
paredness in  the  event  of  a  pipeline  spill  or 
leak  ahd  would  reduce  accidents  caused  by 
tlUrd-^arty  dig-ins. 

Minnesota  should  draft  state  legislation  or 
support  the  current  federal  effort  to  enact 
"rightrto-know"  provisions  which  require 
pipeliile  companies  to  increase  efforts  dl- 
rectea  toward  community  awareness  of 
pipeline  locations,  operations,  testing  and 
inspection.  (1.4) 

The  federal  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion or  the  State  of  Minnesota  should  estab- 
lish requirements  for  continuing  public  edu- 
cationi  programs  to  be  carried  out  by  pipe- 
line c^panies.  (2.3) 

Hazardous  liquid  pipelines  often  extend 
through  populated  and  environmentally 
sensitive  areas.  More  stringent  regulations 
are  needed  to  assure  the  safe  operation  of 
pipeli»es  in  these  areas. 

The  federal  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, or  the  State  of  Minnesota  if  author- 
ized, should  establish  stricter  standards  for 
existing  pipelines. 

The:  standards  should  require  higher 
safety  margins  for  operating  pressures  on 
hazardous  liquid  pipelines  located  in  popu- 
lated or  environmentally  sensitive  areas. 
(4.1) 

Thel  standards  should  require  that  pipe- 
line oompanies  submit  comprehensive  re- 
ports on  the  condition  of  each  pipeline  once 
every  one  to  four  years,  depending  on  the 
pipeline's  location  and  other  characteristics. 
Base<|  on  the  reports,  the  pipeline  company 
should  be  required  to  conduct  appropriate 
tests  '  (hydrostatic  testing,  instrumented 
[smaitl  pigs,  etc.).  (4.2) 

Pipeline  operators  should  prepare  contin- 
gency plans  for  the  abandonment  of  utiliza- 
tion of  pipelines  that  do  not  perform  to  the 
standards  of  federal  regulations.  (4.3) 

The  standards  should  require  that  hazard- 
ous liquid  pipeline  operators  take  steps  to 
improve  their  ability  to  rapidly  locate  and 
isolat(b  pipeline  leaks  or  spills.  These  steps 
should  Include: 

(a)  Installation  of  remote-control  shut-off 
valves  at  regular  intervals  along  the  pipe- 
line. I 

(b)  'Installations  of  remotely  monitored 
pressure  gauges  and  flow  meters  at  regular 
intervals,  and 

(c)  More  specific  emergency  response  pro- 
cedwnes  and  training  for  locating  and  isolat- 
ing l#aks  and  spills  as  npUly  as  possible, 
(4.4)  ' 

More  stringent  requirements  for  new  pipe- 
Unes,,  whether  implemented  at  the  federal 
level  or  by  permitting  states  to  set  stand- 
ards, present  an  opportunity  for  use  of  im- 
proved pipeline  materials,  close  monitoring 
of  canstruction,  and  other  steps  to  reduce 
the  potential  for  safety  problems. 

Thf  federal  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, lor  the  State  of  Minnesota  if  author- 
ized, should  review  and  update  existing 
stamlards  for  pipe  manufacture,  pipeline 
construction  and  pipeline  operation,  incor- 
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developments  that  represent 
,ble  technology."  (5.1) 
Department  of  Transporta- 
required  to  conduct  regular 
of  pipeline  construction 
projects  to  ensure  that  federal  standards 
are  being  met. 

Congress  should  amend  federal  statutes  to 
permit  states  to  inspect  interstate  pipeline 
oonstruetioki  as  an  agent  of  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Tranqwrtation.  If  authorized. 
Minnesota !  should  implement  a  program, 
through  the  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry, Ditision  of  Code  Enforcement,  for 
inspecting  pipeline  construction.  (5.2) 

Whetherl  federal  or  state,  new  standards 
should  reqwre  remote  shut-off  valves  on  all 
new  lines.  C6.3) 

The  federal  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  State  of  Minnesota  should 
closely  monitor  the  development  of  reliable 
technologies  that  can  detect  and  locate 
pipeline  leaks  and  spiUs.  Any  successful 
technology!  should  be  incorporated  Into  new 
standards.  (5.4) 
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emment  has  clear  authority  in 

of  pipeline  safety.  These  areas 

irdlnation  of  emergency  response 

leaks,  adoption  of  legislation  to 

party  accidents  and  establish- 

office  of  pipeline  safety, 
of  actions  at  the  state  and  local 
help  to  increase  the  speed  and 
of  emergency  response  to  pipe- 
line accidents.  One  area  of  concern  involves 
communcintions  linkages  between  individ- 
uals who  report  a  spill  or  leak,  municipal 
and  county  emergency  response  personnel, 
appropriat^state  agencies,  and  the  pipeline 
company.  The  commission  recommends  the 
following  fteiiB  to  improve  communications 
and  reduc^  the  required  response  time  to 
pipeline  spills  or  leaks: 

Enact  a  statute  which  requires  pipeline 
companies  to  notify  the  state  duty  officer  at 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Public  Safety 
immediately  U  they  believe  that  product  is 
esci4>lng  from  their  pipeline. 

Implement  a  system  to  disseminate  advi- 
sory and  warning  information  to  potentially 
affected  cAmmunlties  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
portable Mpeline  spill,  leak  or  other  failure 
that  may  lenilt  in  a  release  of  product. 

Any  statute  passed  which  requires  notifi- 
cation should  also  provide  for  appropriate 
and  substantial  fines  or  criminal  penalties 
for  failur4  to  make  the  required  notifica- 
tion. (1.1) 

Promotej  and  Implement  the  use  of  911  as 
the  appropriate  number  for  the  public  to 
call  if  they  discover  a  leak  or  spill. 

Provide  the  state  duty  officer  and  emer- 
gency communication  center  with  enhanced 
capability  to  coordinate  the  response  to 
state  resources  and  provide  fast,  accurate  re- 
sponse information  to  local  Jurisdictions  and 
the  pipelii|e  company.  (1.2) 

Enact  a  I  statute  which  provides  penalties 
for  the  removal  or  vandalism  of  pipeline 
right-of-way  markers.  (1.6) 

A  second  area  of  concern  is  the  abiUty  of 
communications  to  respond  effectively  to 
the  particuar  hazards  and  characteristics  of 
pipline  accidents. 

The  state  should  provide  training  in  pipe- 
line Inciilent  contingency  planning  and 
emergency  response  to  all  potentially  affect- 
ed communities  on  a  regular  basis.  PipeUne 
companies  would  participate  in  these  pro- 
grams, wli  ich  would  include  training  and  fi- 
nancial su  pport.  (1.3) 


The  state  should  mandate  all  local  units 
of  government  traversed  by  a  pipeline  to  de- 
velop an  emergency  reQxmse  plan.  (1.5) 

Third-party  damage  to  pipelines  by  con- 
struction firms  and  individuals  accounts  for 
a  substantial  share  of  all  pipeline  accidents. 
State-mandated  one-call  systems  provide 
contractors  and  individuals  with  a  single 
number  to  call  to  check  for  all  underground 
utilities.  These  systems,  along  with  associat- 
ed damage  prevention  laws,  are  widely  rec- 
ognized as  an  effective  method  of  reducing 
third-party  dig-ins. 

Minnesota  should  adopt  legislation  which 
requires  pipeline  companies  and  aU  other 
undergound  utility  owners  to  be  members  of 
a  statewide  one-call  ssrstem.  (2.1) 

Minnesota  should  adopt  an  underground 
utility  damage  prevention  law  which  re- 
quires all  persons,  prior  to  excavation,  dem- 
olition or  blasting,  to  ascertain  the  location 
of  all  underground  utilities  that  would  be 
affected.  (2.2) 

Althougli  the  federal  Deputment  of 
Transportati<m  has  primary  responsibility 
for  regulation  of  pipeline  safety.  Minnesota 
can  take  steps  to  increase  the  scope  of  its 
current  inspection  activities.  The  Minnesota 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  Fire  Marshal 
Division,  currently  employs  three  inspectors 
who  staff  the  state  inspection  program  for 
intrastate  natural  gas  pipelines.  Strengthen 
this  program  and  placing  it  within  an  office 
of  pipeline  safety  would  increase  Minneso- 
ta's ability  to  take  responsibility  for  pipline 
safety.  After  meeting  challenges  permitted 
by  current  state  authority,  the  office  could 
begin  to  monitor  federal  inspection  of  Min- 
nesota's Interstate  pipelines  and  could  also 
seek  certification  for  inspecting  interstate 
pipelines. 

Minnesota  should  seek  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions for  inspecting  interstate  pipelines  as 
an  agent  of  the  federal  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  state  program  should 
maintain  staffing  at  a  level  sufficient  to 
complete  annual  comprehensive  inspections 
of  both  intrastate  and  interstate  pipelines  in 
BCinnesota.  (3.2) 

The  Minnesota  legislature  should  estab- 
lish an  office  of  pipeline  safety  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  responsible  for 
the  state  Inspection  program,  monitoring 
and  reporting  on  the  implementation  of 
emergency  response  activities,  and  imple- 
mentation of  state  policies  to  reduce  third- 
party  accidents.  (3.5) 

The  office  of  pipeline  safety  should  be  ad- 
vised by  a  pipeline  safety  commission  made 
up  of  technical  experts  and  representatives 
from  the  pipeline  industry,  state  govern- 
ment and  the  public.  (3.6) 

Minnesota  should  establish  regulations 
governing  the  disposal  and  testing  of  re- 
moved pipeline  sections  that  have  experi- 
enced failure  In  the  state.  (3.9) 

An  effective  pipeline  inspection  program 
requires  Inspectors  with  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  pipeline  operations  and  pipeline 
safety.  Therefore,  the  commission  supports 
the  implementation  of  two  recommenda- 
tions on  qualifications  of  state  Inspectors. 

Individuals  hired  after  Jan.  1.  1987,  as  in- 
spectors for  Minnesota's  pipeline  safety  In- 
spection program  should  have  engineering 
degrees  from  accredited  engineering  schools 
and  be  registered  engineers  with  at  least 
three  years'  experience  in  the  pipeUne  in- 
dustry or  have  more  than  10  years  of  em- 
ployment experience  that  demonstrates  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  pipeline  engineering 
technology  and  pipeline  safety.  (3.10) 

Minnesota's  pipeline  safety  inq>ection 
program  should  m»in»*<n  a  policy  of  having 


state  Inspectors  complete  courses  at  the 
Transportation  Safety  Institute  and  become 
certified  as  soon  as  possible.  (3.11) 

Two  concerns  involving  licensing  of  pipe- 
line construction  personnel  and  routing  of 
new  pipelines  to  avoid  populated  and  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  areas  can  l>e  ad- 
dressed at  the  state  level. 

Minnesota  should  require  the  licensing  of 
personnel  involved  in  the  repair  or  expan- 
sion of  existing  pipelines  or  the  constructioa 
of  new  pipelines  in  the  state.  (5.6) 

The  Minnesota  Environmental  Quality 
Board  should  be  given  pipeline  routing  con- 
trol authority  at  the  same  level  as  its  exist- 
ing powerUne  routing  authority.  (5.7) 

Finally,  the  state  can  encourage  the  adop- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  and  unified  source 
of  industry  standards  for  pipeline  safety. 

The  Bute  of  MinnesoU  and  its  federal 
congressional  representatives  should  en- 
courage the  American  National  Standards 
Institute  Inc.  to  develop  and  publish  a  "Na- 
tional Pipeline  Safety  Code."  (5.8) 

In  order  to  assure  that  adequate  funding 
for  pipeline  safety  can  be  mainUined,  the 
commission  recommends  that  both  Minne- 
sota and  the  federal  government  recover 
program  costs  directly  from  the  pipeline  in- 
dustry. 

Congress  and  the  Minnesota  Legislature 
should  fund  Increased  inspection  and  relat- 
ed activities  entirely  through  user  fees  paid 
by  pipeline  operators.  (3.7) 

I.oca2  Government  Retpontibilitie* 

The  principal  area  in  which  the  commis- 
sion's recommendations  affect  local  govern- 
ment responsibilities  is  emergency  reqwnse 
and  communication,  which  is  discussed  in 
the  above  section  on  state  responsibilities. 
These  recommendations  provide  for  more 
rapid  and  complete  information  to  local 
emergency  response  personnel,  more  ongo- 
ing information  to  local  governments  from 
pipeline  companies,  requirements  for  local 
contingency  planning,  and  the  support  and 
participation  of  pipeline  companies  in  train- 
ing for  local  emergency  service  departments. 

The  commission  also  supports  the  adop- 
tion of  local  setback  requirements  from 
pil>ellne  right-of-ways. 

Local  units  of  government  should  adopt 
zoning  regulations  requiring  a  setback  from 
pipelines  in  areas  zoned  for  residential  or 
other  development,  with  provision  for  var- 
iances based  on  other  setback  requirements. 
(4.8) 

While  local  city  and  county  governments 
do  not  have  a  role  in  the  regulation  and  in- 
spection of  pipelines,  their  responsibility  for 
emergency  response  and  the  concern  for  the 
safety  of  their  residents  give  them  a  strong 
interest  In  pipeline  safety. 

Oorporofe  Reeporuibility  for  Pipeline  Sa/ety 
In  addition  to  its  numerous  recommenda- 
tions to  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  commission  provided  its  view  on 
appropriate  safety  performance  by  the  Wil- 
liams Pipeline  Co.  and  the  pipeline  industry 
In  general: 

Williams  should  undertake  an  aggressive 
program  to  meet  or  exceed  cxurent  industry 
standards  for  a)  public  infonnation;  b) 
emergency  response  and  communication; 
and  c)  pipeline  construction,  maintenance 
and  repair. 

The  pipeline  industry,  in  general,  should 
consider  government  requirements  to  be 
minimum,  rather  than  maximum,  stand- 
ards. When  public  safety  is  at  issue,  the  in- 
dustry should  attempt  to  exceed  govern- 
ment requirements  for  pipeline  operating 
and  construction  standards,  materials  per- 


formance, and  public  education  and  infoi^ 
matlon. 

These  recommendations  reflect  the  fact 
that  pipeline  safety  is  ultimately  the  re- 
sponsll>illty  of  the  pipeline  industry  and  in- 
dividual pipeline  companies,  ^mthout  con- 
tinued efforts  and  improvematts  within  the 
industry,  successful  govemmoit  ovenl^t 
of  this  important  public  concern  would  not 
be  possible. 

Concliuion 

Minnesotans  were  shocked  that  a  pipeline 
rupture  and  fire  of  such  magnitude  as  the 
Mounds  View  incident  could  occur  literally 
in  their  backyards.  Residents  and  public  of- 
ficials need  to  luiow  what  can  be  done  to 
keep  such  a  serious  accident  from  taking 
place  again.  The  recommendations  adopted 
by  the  Minnesota  Commission  on  Pipeline 
Safety  are  intended  to  provide  a  first  step  in 
responding  to  this  previously  unrecognlaed 
public  concern. 

Pipeline  safety  has  proved  to  be  a  complex 
subject,  both  In  terms  of  its  highly  technical 
nature  and  the  relationships  among  many 
different  governments  and  pipeline  compa- 
nies. Nevertheless,  the  many  recommenda- 
tions included  in  this  report  dononstrate 
that  steps  can  t>e  taken  to  insure  the  safe 
operation  of  Minnesota's  pipeline  system. 

Sdiuabt  or  THX  PiPKum  Sararr  Acr 
(Masch  31. 1987) 

The  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1987  to  be  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Dave  Durenl>erger  (R- 
Mn)  contains  a  series  of  comprehensive 
amendments  to  the  HsBrdous  Liquid  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  1979  and  which  is  administered 
by  the  UjS.  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  bill  is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Staf- 
ford. Pressler,  Mitchell.  Daschle,  Helm  and 
Boachwitz. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  major 
provisions  of  this  legislati<m. 

Releaee  Detection,  Prevention  and  Correc- 
tion.—Current  law  requires  DOT  to  issue 
standards  for  the  safe  operation  of  pipellnea 
carrying  hasardous  liquids.  Under  this  au- 
thority DOT  has  issued  rules  for  the  design, 
materials  and  operations  of  interstate  and 
intrastate  pipeline  systems.  The  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Senator  Durenberger 
would  focus  on  the  prevention,  detection 
and  correction  of  releases  from  pipelines 
and  would  require  DOT  to  add  sevoml  spe- 
cific elements  to  their  current  standards. 
Among  those  new  elements  are: 

Performance  Standardt  fyr  New  Pipe- 
line*.—The  amendments  require  that  DOT 
promulgate  performance  standards  includ- 
ing regulations  covering  design,  siting,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  pipeline  facilities 
installed  after  January  1,  1988.  These  per- 
formance standards  would  require  the  use 
of  "best  available  pipeline  technology"  in 
areas  that  are  densely  populated  or  environ- 
mentally sensitive. 

Te*tino  and  Leak  Detection.— The  new 
regulations  will  also  include  provisions  that 
require  pipeline  testing  every  three  years 
and  the  installation  of  continuous  leak  de- 
tection systems  that  can  provide  immediate 
warning  of  any  pipeline  rupture.  The  type 
of  testing  required  will  be  determined  by 
DOT  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  spe- 
cific pipeline  using  the  best  technology  for 
testing  available. 

A«con(-Iceepin0.— The  new  regulations  will 
require  pipeline  operators  to  keep  records 
on  plpelhie  materials,  installation  practices, 
testing  and  leak  detection  ajrstems.  These 
records  will  be  audited  ^nnnaiiy  by  Federal 
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pipeline  operator 
I  to  mbnitt  a  complete  lyitem 
:  ft  d— nlplhii  of  pipeline 
diaraeteriatlci  to  the 
DOT. 
tfoUfieaHcm  efa  JMmm.— In  aome  recent 
boon  bftTe  elapsed  be- 
that  a  ptpdine  aystem  was 
I  of  a  nvtura  and  the  time  that  SUte 
and  local  pubUe  Mfety  offWali  were  noti- 
llad.  Thm  mm  ic— liflnna  will  require  plpe- 
Uat  opcnton  to  nrtatiUch  proceduree  for 
npid  Mitinialliwi  of  public  mf ety  offidala. 
PrMevra— Ptpellnea  generally 
at  very  higb  premures.  but  below 
the  mazbaom  iwi— iin  for  which  they 
««ra  dMlmed  and  teated  (10%  of  Tnaxlmiim 
ta  acmaon).  The  new  regulattow  will  re- 
quire that  opantftax  premurea  be  lubstan- 
ttally  baiow  (only  SO-flO%)  design  presnires 
Ib  anas  that  arc  dwis*'y  populated  or  envl- 
lonBantaUy  aenstttre. 

Jta^qflT  VWMa— When  a  pipeline  rup- 
tma,  taMankMis  Uqutds  may  be  pulled  by 
gravity  back  down  the  system  increasing 
aubatantlally  the  quantity  of  materials  re- 
ISMad.  By  pl^^**^  remotely-controlled  shut- 
off  valves  at  regular  intervals  along  the 
ayatem,  the  «»»MM«»it  of  product  that  can 
How  back  down  the  ayatem  and  be  released 
to  gUMllj  (Umlnlahed.  The  new  regulations 
«m  laqulre  the  installation  of  shut-off 
vahMB  every  four  miles  In  urban  areas  and 
every  ttmty  miles  In  rural  areas. 
Ktnametal  JEstpoasiMlUir.— The  new  regu- 
wfll  require  the  operaton  to  main- 
■uranee  to  pay  tar  the  cleanup  of  any 
)  and  to  coaapsosate  third  parties  who 
are  tailared  or  who  experience  property  loss 
M  ths  rasnlt  of  a  release. 

jr«fMM0L— PipeUne  operators  will  be  re- 
quired to  post  conspicuous  signs  along  pipe- 
Mwa  sTSteaos  and  to  notify  local  govem- 
Bssnts.  local  fire  departments,  and  public 
safety  snim  Ua  of  jrtpeline  operations.  In  ad- 
dition uMlrinnts  alone  pipeline  routes  will  be 
glvsn  written  infocmation  on  pipeline  haz- 
ards and  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  a 


Tmtmine  and  Certi/UMtion.—DaT  will 
also  indnde  in  the  new  regulations  a  re- 
guliemcnt  that  thoae  who  deaign  and  build 
pjptHii*  systems  receive  adequate  training 
and  be  eettifled  by  DOT. 

In  addition  to  the  rriease  detection,  pre- 
vention and  correetlan  regulations  current 
law  and  the  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
nmstfw  Durenberger  also  touch  on  several 
other  isBoes  whl^  are  described  in  the  fol- 
IiimIiij  Items. 

Stole  i*rcempt<on.— Current  law  prevents 
any  State  or  local  government  from  setting 
Ijtpfttw  safety  standards  which  are  more 
■iiingMiit  than  those  Issued  by  the  n.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  The  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  would  allow  those  govemmente 
to  set  more  stringent  safety  standards,  but 
would  not  permit  a  State  statute  or  local  or- 
dinance that  was  enacted  for  the  sole  pur- 
poae  of  pi  eventing  the  construction  or  oper- 
ation of  an  Interstate  pipeline. 

One-coll  Sfvteatf.— Many  pipeline  acd- 
denta  are  rsiisnrl  by  construction  or  demoli- 
tion aetivtties  which  dig  or  tunnel  into  the 
pipeline  rii^t-of-way  and  puncture  or 
damage  a  pipeline.  Many  States  (approxi- 
Bsately  10)  operate  "one-caU  systems"  which 
require  any  person  before  engaging  in  con- 
struction activities  to  contact  a  service  that 
mapa  utility  and  pU>eline  systems.  The 
amendments  to  be  introduced  by  Senator 
Durenberger  wUl  require  States  to  establish 
oae-call  systems  ss  a  condition  of  receiving 
Fedstal  grants  and  will  make  those  who 


caus«  pipeline  ruptures  liable  for  the 
damage  caiMcd  by  the  release  when  they 
fail  to  use  a  one-call  system. 

514^  Profirmms.— Under  current  law  the 
plpe>ne  safety  program  is  administered  by 
an  oirice  at  DOT  with  only  limited  opportu- 
nity for  participation  by  the  States.  The 
smeHdmenU  authored  by  Senator  Duren- 
berger would  allow  DOT  to  delegate  full 
program  responsibility  to  those  States 
whk^  have  adopted  vrxygnaa  of  their  own 
whid)  are  as  stringent  as  the  Federal  regu- 
lations. For  Statea  not  wishing  to  take  on 
the  full  program,  there  is  an  option  to  take 
over  inspection  and  enforcement  responsi- 
bilities from  DOT.  States  which  take  the 
pro0am  or  enter  into  an  agreement  for  in- 
spection and  enforcement  will  receive  grants 
from  DOT  for  up  to  85%  of  the  cost  of  the 
progtams  they  administer. 

i>e^Mea— DOT  is  given  authority  to 
issuo  administrative  orders  to  streamline  en- 
f  oroament  of  the  new  regulations  and  penal- 
ties lor  violation  are  substantially  increased. 

/n|peclion.— DOT  has  a  goal  of  auditing 
eacb  pip<dlne  system  annually,  but  in  prac- 
tice tonducU  only  limited  inq>ecUons.  DOT 
employs  only  18  inspectors  for  over  2  mil- 
lion miles  of  haiardous  liquid  and  natural 
gas  pipelines  in  tbe  United  States.  OAO  has 
indidated  that  this  is  a  major  wealmess  in 
the  current  program.  The  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  ^f  1987  requires  DOT  to  employ  a  minl- 
mum  of  73  inspectors  for  hazardous  liquid 
pipelines. 

#■0^— Under  current  law  DOT  recovers 
the  full  cost  of  its  pipeline  safety  program 
froDt  fees  on  the  pipeline  industry.  Never- 
theltes  the  size  of  the  program  is  very  small. 
ThefPipeline  Safety  Act  of  1987  will  require 
that  the  fees  be  Increased  to  not  less  that 
$40.t00,000  annuaUy  which  will  be  used  in 
part  for  the  pipeline  safety  programs  of  the 
FeMral  government  and  in  part  for  grants 
to  the  States. 

I  S.888 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ilmdrica  in  Congress  assembled, 

]  SHORTTITLa 

S*;.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pipe- 
llneiSafety  Act  of  1987". 

I  DULNlllOIlS 

s4c.  2.  (a)  Section  202(4)  of  the  Hazardous 
Uq^id  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  (49 
U.^.  2001(4))  is  amended  by  striking  "but 
'riut-of-way'  as  used  in  this  titie  does  not 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  the  lo- 
catwns  or  the  routing  of  any  pipeline  facili- 
ty"! 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
2001)  is  further  amended  by  striking  "and" 
at  tbe  end  of  subsection  (10)  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following— 

"C12)  "release"  means  any  spilling.  leak- 
ing, emitting,  discharging,  escaping,  leach- 
ing |or  disposing  of  a  hazardous  liquid  from  a 
pipeline  facility  into  ground  water,  surface 
water,  subsurface  soils,  or  air; 

"(13)  "surface  water"  means  the  waters  of 
the  United  States  including  the  waters  of 
the  territorial  seas: 

"(14)   "ground  water"   means  water  be- 

3;h  the  land  surface  in  the  sone  of  satu- 
Jn; 
15)  "other  populated  area"  means  any 
I  area  where— 
"(A)  there  are  46  or  more  buildings  in- 
tended for  occupation  in  an  area  that  ex- 
tends 220  yards  on  either  side  of  the  one- 
mile  length  of  pipeline, 

"(B)  the  pii>ellne  lies  within  100  yards  of  a 
building  that  is  occupied  by  20  or  more  per- 
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the  vicinity  of  or  above  vul- 
ace  water  or  ground  water  re- 


sons  durtig  normal  use  or  a  small  well-de- 
fined outi  Ide  area  (such  as  a  playground  or 
recreatioi^  area)  that  is  occupied  by  10  «■ 
more  pen^ms  during  normal  use,  or 

"(C)  waAi  other  area  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Saretary  or  a  State  acting  under  a 
program  lipproved  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  205:  and 

"(16)    '^vironmentally    sensitive 
means  any  land  i 

"(A)  wi| 
nerable 
sources, 

"(B)  wl0Un  a  wellhead  protection  areas  as 
determined  according  to  provisions  of  tbe 
Safe  Drliidng  Water  Act  (43  U.S.C.  300f.  et 
seq.), 

"(C)  within  the  vicinity  of  a  national  wfld- 
Ilfe  refus  or  other  area  designated  as  the 
habitat  of  an  endangered  or  threatened  spe- 
cies; or 

"(D)  such  other  area  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  or  a  State  acting  imdo*  a 
program  approved  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  205.". 

(c)  Section  9001  of  the  SoUd  Waste  Dis- 
posal Actk42  U.S.C.  6991)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  after  "any  one  or  combination 
of  tanks"  the  phrase  ",  whether  alx>ve  or 
undergroimd.": 

(3)  striking  ",  and  the  volume  of  which 
(including  the  volume  of  the  imderground 
pipes  connected  thereto)  is  10  per  centum  or 
more  bedeath  the  surface  of  the  ground": 
and  I 

(3)  in  baragraph  (D)  striking  "facility" 
whereverTit  occurs  and  by  adding  after  "of 
this  subbaragraph",  the  phrase  "(except 
that  the  ^rm  does  include  any  tank  located 
above  or 'underground  whether  or  not  such 
tank  is  Subject  to  regulation  under  such 


laws)". 


t  DsracnoM,  prsvemtioh  aho 

CORRBCnOM 

ia)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Hazardous 
Ipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  (49 
D3(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 


Sbc.  3. 
liquid 
UAC. 
Iowa— 

"(a)  AbrHORiTT  or  the  SacRixARY.- Not 
later  thin  twenty-four  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  lilB7,  the  Secretary  shall,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  comment,  pro- 
mulgate Regulations  which  establish  Federal 
safety  standards,  including  requirements  for 
release  «tection,  prevention  and  correction, 
for  the  ^ansportation  of  hazardous  liquids 
and  pipeline  facilities,  as  necessary  to  pro- 
tect huiban  health  and  the  environment. 
The  regaiations  shall  apply  to  each  person 
who  ennigee  in  the  transtxirtation  of  haz- 
ardous Ifaulds  or  who  owns  or  operates  pipe- 
line fac^ties.". 

(b)  Seition  203(b)  of  such  Act  (49  VSS.C. 
2002(b))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"(b)  FSCTORS  COKSnWHKD.— 

"(1)  in  promulgating  regulations  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  consider— 

"(A)  raievant  available  pipeline  data; 

"(B)  Whether  the  standards  are  appropri- 
ate for  the  particular  type  of  pipeline  trans- 
portation facility: 

"(C)  the  reasonableness  of  any  proposed 
regulations;  and 

"(D)  the  extent  to  which  the  standards 
will  contribute  to  public  safety. 

"(2)  tti  promulgating  regulations  imder 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  distinguish 
between  types,  classes  and  categories  of 
pipeline  facilities.  In  making  such  distinc- 
tions, the  Secretary  may  take  into  consider- 
ation such  factors  as,  but  not  limited  to — 


"(A)  location  of  the  pipeline  facilities,  in- 
cluding location  within  an  urban  or  other 
populated  area: 

"(B)  soQ,  climate  and  environmental  con- 
ditions within  the  vicinity  of  the  pipeline  fa- 
cilities including  the  presence  of  vulnerable 
surface  water  or  ground  water  resources  or 
other  environmentally  sensitive  areas; 

"(C)  age,  history  of  maintenance  and  fail- 
ures of  the  pipeline  facility  including  known 
releases  of  hasardous  liquids; 

"(D)  the  presence  of  permanentiy  occu- 
pied dwellings  or  community  facilities  in- 
cluding schools,  hospitals  or  nursing  homes 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  pitwline  facilltr. 

"(E)  the  size  of  the  pipeline  facility  and 
the  preasure  at  which  it  operates;  and 

"(F)  the  characteristics  of  the  hazardous 
liquid  stored  or  transported  by  the  pipeline 
faciUty.". 

(c)  Section  203(c)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
3003(c))  is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"standards"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "regulations"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  by  striking  the  second  sentence  thereof. 
Such  section  is  fvurther  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  the  following— 

"Such  regulations  shaU  include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to,  the  following  require- 
ments respecting  all  pipeline  facilities— 

"(1)  requirements  for  preventing  releases 
of  hasardous  liquids  from  pipeline  facilities 
brought  into  use  before  January  1,  1988  by 
cathodically  protecting  such  facilities  and 
coating  such  facilities  with  protective  mate- 
rial to  prevent  corrosion; 

"(3)  requirements  for  pipeline  facilities 
brought  into  use  after  January  1,  1988  with 
respect  to  design,  siting,  construction,  in- 
stallation and  operations  of  such  facilities 
to  prevent  releases  of  hazardous  liquids  in  a 
manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  human  health  and  the  environment: 

"(3)  requirements  with  respect  to  main- 
taining a  release  detection  system  and  re- 
quirements for  testing  pipeline  facilities  to 
identify  releases  and  the  potential  for  re- 
leases in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pro- 
tection of  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment; 

"(4)  requirements  for  maintaining  records 
with  respect  to  design,  installation,  oper- 
ation, release  detection,  testing  and  correc- 
tive action  for  each  pipeline  facility; 

"(5)  requirements  in  the  event  of  a  release 
for  prompt  notification  of  public  safety  and 
emergency  respottse  officials  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governmental  entities  with 
Jurisdiction  over  areas  that  will  or  may  be 
affected  by  such  release  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  protection  of  human  health 
and  the  environment; 

"(6)  requirements  for  the  installation  of 
remote  control  shut-off  valves  on  all  pipe- 
line facilities  to  minimize  the  threat  of 
bodily  injury  or  damage  to  property  or  the 
environment  in  the  event  of  a  release; 

"(7)  requirements  for  taking  corrective 
action  in  response  to  any  release  from  a 
pipeline  facility  as  necessary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment; 

"(8)  requirements  for  maintaining  evi- 
dence of  financial  responsibility  for  taking 
corrective  action  and  compensating  third 
parties  for  bodily  injury  and  property 
damage  caused  by  sudden  and  nonsudden 
accidental  releases  from  operating  a  pipe- 
line faculty; 

"(9)  requirements  with  respect  to  marking 
pipeline  facilities  and  notifying  persons  re- 
siding or  working  within  the  vicinity  of  such 
facilities  of  the  presence  of  such  facility,  the 
hazardous  liquids  stored  or  transported  by 
such    facility,    the    hazards    which    might 


result  from  the  release  of  such  liquids,  and 
the  appropriate  actions  to  be  taken  by  such 
persons  in  the  event  of  a  release;  and 

"(10)  requirements  for  the  training  and 
certification  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  pipeline  facili- 
ties.". 

"(d)  Section  203(d)  of  such  Act  (49  VA.C. 
2003  (d))  is  amended  to  read  as  followr 

"(d)  Aboptioh  op  Aodrioiiai.  oa  Moai 
SramoBiiT  Ssrarr  SrAmMiDa.— Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  preclude  or  deny  any  right  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivlsitm  thereof  to 
adopt  or  enforce  any  regulations,  require- 
ment or  standard  of  performance  y^^r^H^fg 
interstate  or  intrastate  pipelines  that  is 
more  stringent  than  a  regulation,  require- 
ment, or  standard  of  performance  in  effect 
under  this  Act  or  to  '»"p<w^  any  additional 
liability  with  respect  to  the  release  of  haa- 
ardous  liquids  within  such  State  or  subdivi- 
sion provided  that  the  regulation,  require- 
ment, or  standard  of  performance  adopted 
by  the  State  or  subdivision  is  a  reasonable 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  such  State  or  sub- 
division to  protect  htmian  health,  jnoperty 
and  the  environment  and  was  not  adopted 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  predudtag  the  loca- 
tion of  an  interstate  pipeline  or  pipeline  fa- 
cilities within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  State 
or  subdivision.". 

(e)  Section  303(e)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
2002(e))  is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"may"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "shall",  by  striking  the  word  "mini- 
mum", by  striking  the  word  "standards"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "regulations",  and 
by  adding  the  phrase  "or  'one-call'  system" 
after  the  words  "public  safety  program". 
Such  section  is  further  amoided  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (e)  the  following— 

"The  regulations  established  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  that  any  peiaon  or  per- 
sons engaged  in  demolition.  excavatl<m,  tun- 
neling or  construction  near  or  affecting  any 
pipeline  facility  shall  contact  the  appropri- 
ate public  safety  program  or  'one-call' 
numl>er  prior  to  the  commenconent  of  any 
demolition,  excavation,  timneling  or  con- 
struction to  ssoertaln  the  exact  location  of 
any  underground  pipeline  or  pipeline  facili- 
ties. Any  person  or  persons  who  falls  to 
make  such  contact  where  such  public  safety 
program  or  'one-call'  system  has  been  estab- 
lished shaU  be  held  Jointly  and  strictly 
liable  for  any  damages,  injury  or  response 
costs  which  may  result  from  the  release  of  a 
hazardous  liquid  from  the  pipeliiie  or  pipe- 
line facility  affected  by  tbe  demolition,  ex- 
cavation, tunneling  or  consti^ction.". 

(f)  Section  303  of  such  Act  (49  UJ3.C. 
2002)  is  amended  by  striking  the  text  of  sub- 
section (h)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following— 

"(h)  Tbtirg.- Requirements  for  testing 
pipeline  facilities  to  detect  releases  or  tbe 
potential  for  releases  promulgated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (cK3)  shall  provide  for  testing 
not  less  frequenUy  than  every  three  years 
using  testing  technology  which  Is,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  the  best  technol- 
ogy available  which  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  effective  in  detecting  releases  or  the 
potential  for  releases.". 

(g)  Section  303  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
2002)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  eiMl 
thereof  the  following— 

"(I)  NonncATioa.- Requirements  for 
marking  and  notification  of  pipeline  facili- 
ties promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(cK9)  shaU  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  re- 
quirements that  operators  of  pipeline  facili- 
ties subject  to  this  Act— 

"(1)  provide  (and  update  as  appropriate) 
to  each  local  govemmmt  whoae  Jurisdiction 


extends  to  within  one-half  mile  of  such 
pipeline  facility  detailed  nups  showing  the 
exact  location  of  such  iripeline  facility  and 
an  inventory  and  description  of  all  sub- 
stances transported  through  such  pipeline 
fadUty; 

"(3)  provide  (and  update  as  approiwiate) 
to  each  local  fire  department  and  pubUe 
safety  agency  whose  Jurisdiction  extends  to 
within  <Mie-half  mile  of  such  pipeline  facili- 
ty, any  mapa,  invoitortes,  or  deacrlptions  re- 
quired to  be  provided  to  local  govemments 
under  paragraph  (1).  along  with  a  copy  of 
such  operator's  operations,  maintenance 
and  emergency  manuals: 

(3)  provide  (and  update  as  appropriate)  to 
all  pr(H>erty  owners,  residents  and  commer- 
cial tenants  within  a  one-half  mile  of  such 
pipeline  facility,  written  notice  informing 
such  persons  of  the  location  of  the  pipeline 
facility,  information  on  the  identification  of 
pipeline  hazards,  and  the  actions  to  be 
taken  in  the  event  of  a  release  of  baaardotis 
liquids:  and 

"(4)  post  conspicuous  signs  of  all  pubhc 
roads  and  streets  under  which  such  pipeline 
facility  passes  and  at  other  locations  as  itee- 
essary  to  protect  human  health  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

Maps  and  inventories  provided  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  inspection.  Signs,  markers  and  other 
information  which  provides  instruction  for 
emergency  response  shall  utilize  and  pro- 
mote "911  emergency  service"  where  apiRX>- 
priate. 

"(J)  RKI.KSSS  Dxncnon.- Requirements 
with  reject  to  maintaining  a  release  detec- 
tion system  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (cX3)  shall  provide  for  utilization  of 
a  release  detection  system  (or  systems) 
which  is.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
the  best  technology  available  which  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  effective  in  moni- 
toring for  releases  and  which  is  capable  of 
detecting  a  release  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble time  and  with  the  greatest  possible  pre- 
dzion  consistent  with  protection  of  human 
health  and  the  environment  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  release. 

"(k)  Srut-opp  Valvis.— Requirements  for 
the  Installation  of  remote  control  shut-off 
valves  shall,  subject  to  appropriate  engi- 
neering standards,  provide  for  the  «p«^'*"g 
of  such  valves  not  less  frequently  than 
every  four  miles  in  urban  areas  and  not  less 
frequentiy  than  every  twenty  miles  in  nual 
areas.  Such  requirements  for  new  pipeline 
facilities  ShaU  be  effective  not  later  than  9 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1987.  Such  require- 
ments for  pipelines  put  into  operation 
before  the  date  9  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  tbe  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1987  sbaU  be  effective  on  a  staggered  sched- 
ule to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  but 
not  later  than  130  montbs  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1987. 

"(1)  OpnuTTMG  Paxssuax.- Requirements 
with  respect  to  the  operations  of  pipeline  fa- 
cilities promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(cK3)  shall  provide  that  operating  pressures 
on  hazardous  Uquld  pipelines  remain  sub- 
stantially below  maximum  design  pressures 
or  pressures  certified  by  testing  in  standard 
metropoUtan  statistical  areas,  other  popu- 
lated areas,  or  environmentally  aenaiUve 
areas. 

"(m)  Daanm  RiquiaBiKirTa.— 

"(1)  Requirements  with  respect  to  the 
«<— *gTi  construction  and  installation  of  pipe- 
line facilities  pursuant  to  subsection  (cX2) 
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I  profMt  (or  Um  utOtetton  of  teehnolo- 
tr.  watmlaM,  uid  praetleM  whleh  are.  in 
tiM  JodiBMit  of  tbe  SecnUry.  the  beat 
tadinolac7.  aaateriala  and  inetteea  avafl- 
abia  vhleli  hare  bean  demonetrated  to  be 
effwttva  in  — «"«»««««»^  rdeaaea  or  the  po- 
tential for  rnlnaana  and  tbe  injury  and 
damasa  vhldi  may  ooeur  in  tlie  event  of  a 
rnliin  for  pipeilne  faeOltlea  which— 

"CA)  are  loeatad  in  a  atandard  metropoli- 
tan ataUatteal  area  or  other  pomilated  area; 

'XB)  are  located  in  an  cnTironmentaUy 


or  atore  extremely  baard- 


-IC) 


■      11  ■■■  ■  I  m%m       4MB 

OV  OQID^Ba  VB 

"(D)  oparate  under  liiidli  preamire  or  under 
othar  riiiniiiialaiiiM  wblcb  may  preaent  a 
ttanait  to  human  health  or  the  enviraament. 
•^S)  Jn  prooHiIsattnc  auch  requirements, 
the  Seentuy  ahaU  thorouglily  analyie,  pro- 
poae  and  take  comment  on  requirements  for 
dDOlile  «aO  eoiMtruetlon  with  continuous 
leak  detection  as  one  regulatory  option.  For 
purpoae  of  thia  subaectton.  double  wall  oon- 
laU  mean  aeeondary  containment 
rimed,  inataUed  and  operated  to 
migration  of  any  haiardoua  liquids 
to  aoil.  ground  water,  surfkoe  water  or  air  at 
any  tioM  and  that  such  systems  are  capable 
ot  detaettng  and  "H'*'**^  releases  until  the 
eoBtainad  material  can  be  removed  and  are 
peotactad  from  corraaion  of  the  primary 
pfpoMiMt  interior  and  exterior  surface  of  the 
outer  sbdL 

*^»y  Flpdtne  faofUties  brought  into  service 
after  IT  motit'f  after  the  date  of  enactment 
at  the  Pipeilne  Safety  Act  of  IMT  shaU  be 
in  eamplianoe  with  the  requirements  pro- 
mnlgi^f^  pursuant  to  tills  subsection  on 
and  after  the  date  iHOUgfat  into  service. 
Flpdine  fadlltiea  brought  into  service 
before  su^  date  diall  be  in  compliance  with 
the  requliements  promulgated  pursuant  to 
tliiB  Bubaectlon  on  the  date  15  years  after 
the  date  brought  into  service  or  January  1. 
lau  wUdiever  is  later. 

"(n)  VxTELon  ImmnoKT.— Requiremoits 
with  reapeet  to  maintaining  records  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  aubsectkm  (cX4)  shall  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  a  reqxilrement 
that  not  later  than  34  months  after  tbe  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
196T  each  operator  of  a  pipeline  facility  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  complete  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  an  invaitory  including  spedfica- 
ttooB  wttti  reapeet  to  all  typea  of  pipeline 
used  in  sndi  operator's  system, 
"(o)  FmSWCTSL  RasrovsiBiLiTT.— 
"(1)  Financial  responsibility  required  by 
this  section  may  be  eatablished  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  by  any  one.  or  any  combination. 
of  the  following:  insurance,  gtiarantee.  secu- 
rity bond,  letter  of  credit  qualification  as  a 
a^-inrarer  or  such  other  method  deter- 
mined to  be  satisfactory  by  the  Secretary. 
In  promulgating  requirements  under  this 
sectlop.  the  Secretary  is  authorised  to  speci- 
fy policy  or  other  contractural  terms,  condl- 
tlons  or  def enaes  which  sre  necessary  or  are 
unacceptable  in  establishing  such  evidence 
of  *«»««»«***'  responsibility  In  order  to  ef fec- 
tuate  the  purpoaea  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  In  any  case  where  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator is  in  bankruptcy,  reorganization,  or 
other  arrangement  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Code  or  where  with  reasonable 
dnigenre  Juriadiction  in  any  State  court  or 
the  Vederal  courts  cannot  be  obtained  over 
an  owner  w  operator  likely  to  be  solvent  at 
the  time  of  Judgment,  any  claim  arising 
from  conduct  for  which  evidence  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  must  be  provided  under 
this  subsection  may  be  asserted  directly 
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agaiilBt  tlie  guarantor  providing  such  evi- 
denct  of  financial  reapooslbillty.  In  the  case 
of  a^  actiOB  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
su^i  guarantor  shall  be  entitled  to  invoke 
all  rights  and  defenaes  which  would  have 
beenlavailable  to  the  owner  or  operator  if 
any  aetlcm  had  been  brought  against  the 
own«-  or  operator  by  the  claimant  and 
which  would  have  been  available  to  the 
guarantor  if  an  action  had  been  brought 
against  the  guarantor  by  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator.! 

"<ab  The  total  availability  of  any  guaran- 
tor inall  be  limited  to  the  aggregate  amount 
whicnUM  guarantor  has  provided  as  evi- 
dence of  financial  reaponsibillty  to  the 
ownw  or  operator  imder  this  section.  Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  any  other  State  or  Federal  statutory, 
contractural  or  common  law  liability  of  a 
guarantor  to  Its  owner  or  operator  includ- 
ing, |>ut  not  limited  to,  the  liability  of  such 
guarantor  for  bad  faith  either  In  negotiat- 
ing ir  In  f ailtaig  to  negotiate  the  settlement 
of  B^  claim.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  diminish  the  liability  of  any 
peraAn  under  section  107  or  111  of  the  Com- 
prebenslve  Environmental  Response,  Com- 
pensation and  Liability  Act  of  1980  or  other 
applicable  law. 
"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
'guaranUH^  means  any  person,  other 
the  owner  or  operator  of  a  pipeline  fa- 
cOltil.  who  provides  evidence  of  financial  re- 
spontiibility  for  an  owner  or  operator  tmder 
this  •ubeectlon.". 

STATS  raooaAMs 
4.  Section  20S  of  the  Hasardous 
Uquld  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  (49 
VS.C.  3004)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 
"S^.  205.  State  Programs— 
"(a)  Any  State  may  submit  a  pipeline 
safety  program  with  respect  to  release  de- 
tection, prevention  and  correction  for 
revifw  and  approval  by  the  Secretary.  The 
pro-am  may  cover  either  interstate  or 
intrastate  pipelines  or  both.  A  State  pro- 
gram may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  only  if  the  State  demon- 
strates that  the  State  program  Includes  all 
of  ttie  requirements  of  subsections  203(c) 
and  (e)  of  this  Act  and  such  requirements  in 
the  State  pipeline  safety  program  are  no 
less  stringent  than  the  requirements  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
thooe  subsections.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  State  program  complies  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  provides  for 
adequate  enforcement  of  compliance  with 
the  tequirements  and  standards  of  the  State 
program,  and  the  State  has  adequate  au- 
thonty  to  require  record-keeping,  reporting 
and  inspection  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  SecretsJy  shall  approve  the 
State  program  in  lieu  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams and  the  State  shall  have  primary  en- 
f  orofcment  responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
requirements  of  Its  program  for  interstate 
pipaUnes,  Intrastate  plpeliiMS  or  both.  If  the 
Secretary  approves  a  State  program  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  an  approved  program  is  in  effect,  pro- 
vide a  grant  to  the  State  for  up  to  85  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  persoimel.  equip- 
ment, facilities  and  activities  reasonably  re- 
quited to  carry  out  the  program. 

"(h)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
aft^r  a  public  hearing  that  a  State  Is  not  ad- 
mtiiistering  and  enforcing  a  program  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  so  notify  the  State.  If  appropriate 
act!  an  Is  not  taken  within  a  reasonable  time. 
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not  to  ex  seed  130  days  after  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  withdraw  approval 
of  such  program  and  reestabliah  the  Federal 
program  i  lursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(c)  If  I  State  chooses  not  to  submit  a 
complete  [program  for  Interstate  pipelines, 
intrastatcjpipelines  or  both  under  this  seo- 
tiOTi.  the  State  may  nevertheless  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  nq)ection  and  enforcement  ftme- 
Uons  of  the  Federal  program  in  that  State 
as  an  agent  of  the  Secratary.  Such  agree- 
ment shall  provide  that  all  State  inspection 
persormel  be  certified  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  secUon  212(d)  of  this  Act.  that  the 
State  will  conduct  inspections  at  each  loca- 
tion where  pipeline  facilities  are  being  con- 
structed pursuant  to  section  310(d)  of  this 
Act.  and  that  each  pipeline  (either  inter- 
state, intrastate,  or  both)  covered  by  the 
agreement  with  that  State  shall  be  subject 
to  a  comprehensive  Inspection  and  audit  no 
less  often  than  annually.  If  the  Secretary 
and  a  Stajte  enter  into  an  agreement  pursu- 
ant to  tuts  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
for  each  fiscal  year  in  which  the  agreement 
is  in  effeot,  provide  a  grant  to  the  State  for 
up  to  85  percent  of  tbe  cost  of  the  person- 
nel, equipment,  facilities  and  activities  rea- 
soruU>ly_tequired  to  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment. The  Secretary  shall  monitor  the 
State's  performance  under  any  such  agree- 
ment and  may  terminate  the  agreement, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  State  has 
failed  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  such 
agreemertt. 

"(e)  No  State  shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
authorized  under  this  section  after  January 
1,  1990  unless  such  State  has  enacted  a 
public  safety  program  designed  to  prevent 
damage  to  pipeline  facilities  from  demoli- 
tion, excavation,  tunneling  or  construction 
near  such  facilities  including  the  establish- 
ment and  promotion  of  a  'one-caU'  system 
requiring  the  participation  of  all  under- 
ground utility  and  pipeline  systems  within 
the  SUtel". 

COMFLIAMCK  AKD  FEIf  ALTIXS 

Sac.  5.  ^a)  Section  207(aKl)  of  the  Hazard- 
ous Uquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  (49 
n.S.C.  2Qp6(aKl))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

'(I)  at  iaU  times  after  the  date  any  appll- 

latlon  established  under  this  Act 
comply  with  the  requirements 
iXUmx". 

tion  307(b)  of  such  Act  (40  U.8.C. 

t  amended  to  read  as  follows— 

TAMCK  or  OasBis.— 

lenever  on  the  basis  of  any  Infor- 

le  Secretary  determines  that  any 

in  violation  of  any  requirement  of 
this  Act.!  the  Secretary  may  issue  an  order 
requiring  compliance  within  a  reasonable 
time  period  or  the  Secretary  may  commence 
a  dvil  aHion  In  the  United  States  district 
coiut  in  wiiich  the  violation  occurred  for  ap- 
propriate relief,  including  a  temporary  or 
permanent  inJunctlorL 

"(3)  Toe  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  the 
State  in  which  such  violation  has  occiuTed 
prior  to  Issuing  an  order  or  commencing  a 
dvil  action  under  this  section.". 

(c)  Section  208(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (49  n.S.C. 
3O07KaKl)  is  amended  by  striking  "$1,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000"  and 
by  striking  all  after  the  word  "persists"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(d)  Section  308  (b)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
2007  (b))  Is  amended  by  striking  "the  effect 
on  abUiCy  to  continue  In  business."  and  by 
striking  "ability  to  pay  the  penalty.". 


(e)  Section  308  (c)(l>  of  such  Act  (49 
nJS.C.  3007  (c)  (D)  is  amended  by  strildng 
"$35,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$350,000". 

(f)  Section  208  (c)  of  such  Act  (49  DJB.C. 
3007  (O)  Is  further  antended  by  adding  at 
the  erKi  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph— 

"(3)  Any  person  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly defaces,  damages,  removes,  or  destroys 
any  pipeline  sign  or  right-of-way  marker  re- 
quired by  Federal  law  or  regulation  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  subject,  for  each  of- 
fense, to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000.  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  not  to  exceed  one 
year,  or  both.". 

KIGHT-TO-DIOW 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Section  302  (b)  of  the  Emergen- 
cy Plarming  and  Community  Right-to-Know 
Act  of  1988  (43  U.S.C.  11002)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following— 

"(3)  Facilities  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  this  subtitle  shall  Indude  pipelines  and 
pipeline  facilities  subject  to  regulation 
under  the  Hazardous  Uquid  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1979  or  the  Natural  Oas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1671  et  seq.) 
whether  or  not  the  hazardous  liquids  trans- 
ported or  stored  by  such  facilities  are  on  the 
list  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Section  311  (a)  of  the  Emergency  Plan- 
ning and  Community  Right-to-Know  Act  of 
1986  (43  U.8.C.  11021)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following- 

"(4)  PmLiHK  rACiUTixs.- In  addition  to 
any  other  information  required  to  be  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  the  operators  of  pipe- 
line facilities  subject  to  regulation  under 
the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1979  (49  C.S.C.  2001,  et  seq.)  or  the  Natiual 
Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  (49  n.S.C. 
1671,  et  seq.)  shall  submit  to  the  govern- 
mental agendes  listed  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  a  map  showing  the  location 
of  all  pipeline  facilities  and  information  as 
to  the  operation  of  the  pipeline,  including 
advance  notice  of  pipeline  testing,  the  re- 
sults of  such  testing,  and  the  operator's  op- 
erations, maintenance  and  emergency 
mamials,  updated  as  appropriate." 

(c)  Section  327  of  the  Emergency  Plan- 
ning and  Community  Right-to-Know  Act  of 
1986  (42  n.S.C.  11047)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof,  "For  the  piupoees  of 
this  section  "transportation"  shall  not  in- 
clude the  transportation  of  hazardous  liq- 
uids or  natural  gas  by  a  pipeline  or  pipeline 
facility  subject  to  regulation  under  the  Haz- 
ardous Uquld  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979 
(49  n.S.C.  2001,  et  seq.)  or  the  Natural  Cias 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1671. 
et  seq.).". 

msrat'iiow  AMD  MAnnaiiAiicB 

Sk.  7.  (a)  Section  210  (a)  of  the  Hazard- 
ous Uquld  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  (49 
U.S.C.  3000  (a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following— 

"Such  plan  shall  indude  provisions  for 
testing  not  less  frequently  than  every  three 
yean  using  testing  technology  which  has 
been  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  according 
to  the  proviaions  of  subsections  (cK3>  and 
(h)  of  section  303  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  310  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
2009)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following- 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  hire  or  retain  suf- 
fident  qualified  personnel  to  assure  that 
each  pipeline  facility  is  subject  to  a  compre- 
hensive, aimual  inspection  and  audit.  In  sat- 
isfying the  requirement  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  hire  or  retain,  on  a  full 
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time  equivalency  basis,  not  fewer  than  72  in- 
spectors who  shall  be  assigned  to  hazardous 
liquid  pipelines.  The  Secretary  shall  assure 
that  inspectors  are  adequately  trained  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Annual 
Inspections  shall  indude  travel  to  the  site  of 
the  pipeline  facilities  regulated  and  an  audit 
of  the  records  maintained  by  the  owner  of 
such  facility  with  resped  to  monitoring, 
testing  and  other  operations  at  the  facility. 
The  number  of  inspectors  required  to  l)e  re- 
tained by  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
may  be  reduced  proportiortately  to  reflect 
inspections  conducted  by  States  acting  pur- 
suant to  approved  programs  or  agreements 
under  section  205  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  on-site  inspection  of  all  con- 
strudion  of  pipeline  facilities  by  Federal  in- 
q>ectors  or  by  certified  State  inspection  t>er- 
sormel  ading  pursuant  to  approved  pro- 
grams or  agreements  under  section  205  of 
this  Ad  to  assure  that  all  new  pipeUne  fa- 
cilities are  in  compliance  with  the  standards 
and  requirements  of  this  Act.". 

POWnu  AMD  DUTIXS  OP  THK  SSCaXTAKT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  211  (a)  of  the  Hazard- 
ous Uquid  PipeUne  Safety  Ad  of  1979  (49 
U.S.C.  2010(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
"however,  before  the  Secretary  may  exer- 
cise authority  under  this  section  to  require 
testing  of  portions  of  pipeline  facilities  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  title  which 
have  been  involved  in  or  affected  by  an  acci- 
dent, he  shall  make  every  effort  to  negoti- 
ate a  mutually  acceptable  plan  with  the 
owner  of  such  facilities  and.  where  appro- 
priate, the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  for  performing  such  testing."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof,  "where  the  Secretary 
requires  testing  of  a  pipeline  facility  as  the 
result  of  an  acddent  or  release,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  and  with  the  Oover- 
nor  of  the  State  and  the  chief  executive  of 
any  political  subdivision  in  which  the  acd- 
dent or  release  occurred  on  the  extent  and 
methods  of  the  testing  to  be  required.". 

(b)  Section  211  of  such  Ad  (40  n.S.C. 
2010)  Is  amended  further  by  striking  "(e)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)"  and  by 
adding  after  subsection  (d)  the  following 
new  subsection— 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
maintain  a  comprehensive  database  of  all 
pipeline  releases  and  testing  based  on 
armual  reports  submitted  by  the  operators 
of  pipeline  facilities.  The  armual  reports 
shall  include  for  each  pipeline  release  the 
type  and  quantity  of  the  hazardous  Uquid 
released;  the  State,  county  and  county  sub- 
division in  which  the  release  occurred;  the 
cause  of  the  release;  the  type  and  age  of  the 
pipeline;  and  the  date  of  the  occurrence. 

KX8BARCB  AND  DBMOITSTKATION 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Sedion  211  of  the  Hazardous 
Liquid  PipeUne  Safety  Ad  of  1979  (49 
U.S.C.  2010)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  tbe  following— 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  condud  and  sup- 
port, through  grants,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, and  contracts,  research  with  resped 
to  the  detedion.  prevention  and  correction 
of  releases  from  pipeline  faculties.  Such  re- 
search may  indude  the  construdion  and  op- 
eration of  pipeline  facilities  to  demonstrate 
new  technologies  for  monitoring,  testing, 
and  operating  such  faciUtles  including  vari- 
ous methods  of  secondary  containment  and 
continuous  momtoring. 

"(h)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 
shaU  condud  a  comprehensive  study  on  the 


extent  to  which  longitudinal  seams  m  elec- 
tric resistance  welded  pipeUnes  are  prone  to 
experiertce  faUurea.". 

pxpauin  SAmnr  oooanniATioa  un 

OOOPIRATIOa 

Sk.  10.  Section  212  of  the  Hazardoua 
Uquid  Pipeline  Safety  Ad  of  1979  (40 
VS.C.  2011)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsedteo— 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  train- 
ing  and  certification  program  for  persormd 
retained  by  the  States  to  conduct  inq>eo- 
tions  and  audits  of  pipeline  faculties  and  tar 
persons  engaged  \n  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  pipeline  faciUties.". 

CITIZKH  SXTIT 

Sac.  11.  SecUon  21S(a)  of  the  Hazardous 
Uquid  PipeUne  Safety  Ad  of  1079  (49 
U.S.C.  214(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "relief,"  and  by  adcUng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing:  "(2)  the  Secretary 
where  there  is  aUeged  a  failure  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  perform  any  ad  or  duty  under  this 
Ad.". 

SPBCIPIC  HXLIXP  AMD  RXSFOHSB  AUTHORITIXS 

Sac.  12.  (a)  SecUon  9003  (h)  of  SubUUe  I 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Ad  (42  V&.C. 
6991b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing— 

"(12)  For  purpose  of  the  corredive  acUon 
authorities  speclficaUy  provided  In  para- 
graph (5)  of  this  subsedion.  the  term  "un- 
derground storage  tank"  shall  ta>dude  pipe- 
Unes and  pipeline  faciUUes  which  transport 
or  store  petroleiun  and  which  are  subjed  to 
regulation  under  the  Hazardous  Liquid 
PipeUne  Safety  Ad  of  1979  (49  U.&C.  3001. 
et  seq.).  The  Administrator  (or  a  State 
acting  pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)  of  this 
subsection)  shaU  seek  full  recovery  of  the 
costs  of  aU  such  corredive  actions  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (OKA)  of  this 
subsection.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (11) 
of  this  subsection  shaU  not  apply  to  correc- 
tive actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph.". 

(b)  SecUon  209(b)  of  the  Hazardous  Uquld 
PipeUne  Safety  Act  of  1979  (49  n.S.C. 
2008(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  md 
thereof  the  foUowing- 

"(6)  Any  person  may  file  a  peUUon  re- 
questing that  the  Secretary  make  a  determl- 
naUon  that  a  particular  pipeline  or  pipeline 
facility  Is  hazardous.  The  Secretary  shall 
condud  a  hearing  on  any  such  peUUon 
within  60  days  or  Issue  a  written  fmding  as 
to  the  reasons  for  denying  such  peUUon. 
The  Secretary's  determlnaUon  to  deny  a  pe- 
UUon Is  reviewable  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  secUon  206  of  this  Ad.". 


Sac.  13.  SecUon  7005(d)  of  the  ConsoUdat- 
ed  Omnibus  Budget  RecortdliaUon  Ad  of 
1985  (42  n.S.C.  KP9.  1638a)  is  amended  by 
adding  to  read  as  f  oUows— 

"(d)  Fax  scHKDm,aa.— 9ees  established  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
assessed  against  all  ruttural  gas  and  hasard- 
ous Uqulds  transported  by  pipelines  subject 
to  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Ad  of 
1968  and  the  Hazardous  Uquid  Pipeline 
Safety  Ad  of  1979  and  shaU  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  costs  of  acUvities  described  in  sub- 
section (c).  For  the  fiscal  yeaia  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987  fees  aaaeased  against  haz- 
ardous Uqulds  transported  by  pipelines  shall 
not  be  less  than  $40,000,000  nor  exceed  130 
percent  of  the  appropriaUons  made  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  acUvities  authorised 
tmder  the  Hazardous  Uquid  Pipeline  Safety 
Ad  of  1979.  as  ameiMied  by  this  Ad.". 
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8k.  14.  (a)  Section  214(a)  of  the  Hamd- 
oua  Liquldi  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  (49 
n.&C  »U(a))  la  amended  by  striUnc 
"and"  at  the  end  of  pancnph  (2);  striklnc 
the  period  at  the  end  of  pancraph  (3)  and 
inaerttnc  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and  by 
addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowinc  new 
pancraph — 

'■(4)  $35,000,000  for  tmeh  at  the  ttaeal 
ycais  endlnc  aeptetaber  30.  IMS.  1088. 1900. 
1991.  and  1993.". 

(b)  SaeUon  314(b)  of  audi  Act  (49  n.ac. 
301Kb»  la  anmndwl  by  atrikinc  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paracnpli  (4):  itilklnc  the  period  at 
the  end  of  pancraph  (S)  and  inaertinc  in 
Ueu  thereof  ":  and":  and  by  addinc  at  the 
end  tbenof  the  f  ollowtac  new  pancnph— 

"<4>  918.000,000  for  each  of  the  flacal 
yean  endinc  September  30. 1988. 1989. 1990. 
1991.  and  1903.". 

•  Ifr.  B08CHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
•m  ideased  to  be  Joining  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Soiator  Dttrxn- 
Bosn.  in  sponsoring  the  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1987.  This  bill  would 
amend  the  Hazaidous  Liquid  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1979,  by  requiring  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  add 
new  standards  focusing  on  the  preven- 
tion, detection,  and  correction  of  haz- 
ardous liquid  releases  from  pipelines. 
This  UU  addresses  some  major  <M>n- 
oems  about  pipeline  safety,  and  I  ap- 
plaud Senator  Dusbhbbgcr's  efforts 
in  formulating  such  a  <»mprehensive 
bUL 

As  many  of  you  know,  a  tragic  acci- 
dent occurred  in  Mounds  View.  MN.  on 
July  8. 1986.  A  pipeline  ruptured,  spill- 
ing gascdine  onto  a  residential  street. 
The  gaaoltoc  caught  fire  and  exploded. 
Bevo-ly  ^lano.  who  was  Just  3S.  and 
her  7-year-old  daughter  Jennifer 
walked  out  the  front  door  of  their 
home  when  they  heard  the  explosion, 
and  were  fatally  burned.  Another 
woman,  Diane  Balk,  suffered  second 
degree  bums  over  27  percent  of  her 
body.  This  tragic  accident  fooused  a 
great  deal  of  attention  on  current 
pipeline  safety  standards.  After  the 
explosion,  the  MlnnesoU  Pipeline 
Safety  Commission  was  set  up  to  in- 
vestigate the  accident  Tlie  legislation 
we  are  introducing  today  adopts  many 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Minne- 
sota Pipeline  Safety  Commission. 

The  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1987 
would  re<iuire  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  add  new  standards 
for  the  safe  operation  of  pipelines  car- 
rying haisardous  liquids.  Among  other 
things,  it  would  require  performance 
standards  for  new  pipelines,  and  pipe- 
line testing  every  3  years.  More  com- 
prehensive re(»rdkeeping  and  more 
DOT  inspectora  for  hazardous  llqiiid 
pipelines  would  be  require<L  The  bill 
would  also  increase  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  regulations,  and  require  opera- 
ton  to  cleanup  any  spillage  and  to 
maintain  insurance  to  pay  for  such 
cleanup. 

SIgnificanUy,  the  bill  would  also  re- 
quire pipeline  operaton  to  post  con- 
spicuous signs  altmg  pipeline  systems. 


public, 

tragic 

View 


which  would  alert  local  fire  depart- 
ments and  safety  officials  about  pipe- 
line operations.  Residents  along  pipe- 
line routes  would  receive  written 
safety-ilelated  information,  outlining 
steps  they  could  take  in  case  of  a  haz- 
ardous liquid  leak. 

Also  botable  in  the  biU  Is  the  re- 
quirement that  pipeline  operators  es- 
tablish jprocedures  for  rapid  notifica- 
tion of  public  safety  officials  in  case  of 
an  accident.  Rapid  notification  has  not 
always  occurred  in  the  past,  but  is  ob- 
viously necessary  if  we  hope  to  keep 
the  devastating  effects  of  accidents  to 
amlninium. 

I  have  highlighted  only  a  few  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act.  I 
do  feel  that  this  biU  is  an  excellent 
start  at  addressing  the  public's  safety 
concerns  about  pipelines.  It  is  vitally 
importapt  to  enstire  the  safety  of  the 
id  to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  a 
:ident  like  that  in  Mounds 
im  happening  again.  Fm 
pleased  |to  be  a  sponsor  of  this  bill,  and 
urge  tMe  Commerce  Committee  to 
move  quickly  to  hold  hearings  on  pipe- 
line safety,  particularly  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  the  proposals  out- 
lined in  this  bill.  Once  again,  I  com- 
mend Senator  DuiUEirBCHGXs  for  taking 
the  lead  on  this  issue  and  for  coming 
up  with  such  a  comprehensive  and 
timely  1|1L» 

Mi.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  few 
things  are  as  terrifying  to  watch  as 
gasoline  leaking  from  a  pipeline.  Last 
October,  I  witnessed  just  such  an 
event  in  King  of  Prussia,  PA,  where  a 
gasoline  pipeline  burst,  sending  thou- 
sands of  gallons  rushing  out  in  a  popu- 
lated area.  We  were  fortunate  in  King 
of  Prussia.  The  gasoline  did  not  ex- 
plode or  start  a  fire,  and  did  not  reach 
the  Schoyklll  River,  from  which  Phila- 
delphia draws  its  drinking  water.  In 
addition,  the  pipeline's  owner.  Sun  Oil, 
did  a  spQendid  Job  of  cleaning  up  the 
spilled  gasoline. 

So,  we  were  very  lucky.  Unfortunate- 
ly, other  communities  have  not  been 
so  lu<^#,  and  the  threat  of  gasoline 
leaks  from  pipelines  should  not  be  tol- 
erated. For  that  reason  I  commend 
Senator  Dxtreitberger  for  his  prompt 
action  regarding  pipeline  safety  legis- 
lation. "The  biU  he  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing proj  OSes  sensible  amendments  to 
the  exia  ^ing  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation standards  that  emphasize  pre- 
vention.: Nationwide  there  are  fewer 
than  40  inspectors  for  hazardous  liq- 
uids pipelines.  With  so  few  inspectors, 
little  in  ^he  way  of  oversight  is  provid- 
ed, and  of  course  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  we  take  steps  now  to 
ensure  that  potential  problems  and 
risks  arc  kept  to  a  minimum,  We  wUl 
not  alwgys  be  as  fortunate  as  King  of 
Prussia,  and  not  all  operators  wUl  be 
as  resp<^ible  as  Sun  Oil  and  others 
have    been.    Senator    Dttbenberger's 
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own   experience   in   Bdinnesota   iUus- 
trates  this  doint  all  too  well. 

Where  wa  have  not  been  so  lucky  is 
the  dumping  of  deadly  PCB's  from 
compression  units  at  about  a  dozen  lo- 
cations aloqg  the  route  of  Texas  East- 
em's  Pennsylvania  pipeline  system. 
While  Jurisdiction  over  the  PCB's  be- 
longs to  EIPA.  prevention  should  have 
been  handlqd  by  the  Office  of  Pipeline 
Safety.  Dunkptng  PCB's  from  compres- 
sion units  boses  a  real  threat  to  the 
surrounding  communities,  no  less  so 
than  if  t^za^dous  materials  had 
leaked  out.  I  hope  that  by  providing 
more  inspectors  generally,  and  empha- 
sizing prevention,  this  legislation  will 
help  improve  pipeline  safety  across 
the  board.    I 

Our  legislation  is  aimed  at  areas 
vital  to  preventing,  detecting,  and  cor- 
recting releases.  Specifically,  it  calls 
for  performance  standards,  testing  on 
a  regular  basis,  and  leak  detection  sys- 
tems for  [^pellnes  which  transport 
hazardous  libuids.  SpecificaUy,  the  leg- 
islation requires  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  promulgate  per- 
formance standards  for  design,  siting, 
constructioii  and  operation  of  pipe- 
lines installed  after  January  1.  1988. 
Testing  anil  leak  detection  would  be 
required  every  3  years.  Continuous 
leak  detection  systems  will  also  be  re- 
quired. Pipeline  operators  must  imple- 
ment adequate  recordkeeping,  and 
must  notifyl  public  safety  officials  in 
the  event  of  a  leak.  In  densely  popu- 
lated areas,  operating  pressures  would 
be  limited  to  50  to  60  percent,  rather 
than  80  percent  which  is  now  the 
practice. 

Most  imii^rtantly,  our  legislation 
would  requite  no  less  than  72  inspec- 
tors for  hazardous  liquids  pipelines. 
By  doubling]  the  number  of  inspectors 
available,  w^  hope  to  upgrade  enforce- 
ment and  prevention  activities. 

There  arei  those  who  might  argue 
that  the  cu^nt  standards  have  been 
adequate.  While  this  taay  be  true,  the 
issue  here  Is  prevention;  by  taJEing 
these  steps  now,  we  can  help  avoid  a 
scenario  whpre  drastic  measures  wiU 
be  necessarV.  This  is  too  important  a 
matter  for  us  to  put  off  any  longer.  In 
closing  I  wobld  Just  like  to  add  that, 
thanks  to  the  foresight  of  Senator 
DuRENBERGEt,  wc  are  hopefully  on  our 
way  to  coEbmonsense  regulation  of 
hzardous  liq  lids  transportation. 


SURFACE 


TRANSPORTATION 
RELOCATION 


AND     UXEFORM 
ASSISTAl^CE  ACT 

Mr.  BYRO.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
the  floor  so  that  the  Senate  can  re- 
ceive a  met  sage  from  the  House  of 
Representat  ves. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

The  following  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  ISx.  Berry,  one 
of  its  reading  clerks,  aimounced  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  having 
proceeded  to  reconsider  the  bill  (HJ%. 
2)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  funds 
for  construction  of  hlghwas^,  for  high- 
way safety  programs,  and  for  mass 
tranq^ortation  programs,  to  expand 
and  improve  the  relocation  assistance 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
turned by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  objections,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it 
originated,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  said  bill  pass, 
two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 

VnOIfKSSAGK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  Presi- 
dent's messsage  on  HJ%.  2.  which  the 
clerk  will  read  and  which  wiU  be 
spread  in  full  upon  the  Journal. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  herewith  without  my 
approval  H.R.  2.  the  "Surface  Trans- 
portation and  Uniform  Relegation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1987."  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  I  strongly  favor  an  adequate 
and  fiscally  responsible  Federal-aid 
highway  and  transit  program,  and  I 
support  the  provisions  in  HJl.  2  that 
would  provide  essential  funds  for  le- 
gitimate transportation  (instruction 
and  safety  projects.  I  also  support  al- 
lowing the  States  to  raise  their  speed 
limits  on  rural  interstate  highways  to 
65  miles  per  hour.  However,  the  bill 
authorizes  excessive  funding  levels  of 
$87.5  billion  over  5  years,  $10.1  billion 
more  than  my  original  request  and 
more  than  is  brought  in  by  highway 
user  taxes.  It  includes  unjustifiable 
funding  for  narrow,  individual  special 
interest  highway  and  transit  construc- 
tion projects,  and  it  unfairly  distrib- 
utes transit  fimds.  All  of  these  reasons 
force  me  to  veto  H.R.  2. 

HJl.  2  is  an  unsound  bill.  It  respre- 
sents  a  failure  to  exercise  the  disci- 
pline that  is  required  to  constrain  Fed- 
eral spending,  especially  pork  barrel 
spending.  I  remain  firm  in  my  commit- 
ment to  the  American  people  to  hold 
down  Federal  spending,  and  I  ask  the 
Congress  to  Join  me  in  that  commit- 
ment by  promptly  enacting  a  bill  that 
is  consistent  with  the  need  for  fiscal 
discipline. 

In  vetoing  HJl.  2,  I  recognize  that 
the  States  are  rtuJicUy  running  out  of 
highway  funds  and  that  legislation  is 
necessary  to  make  funds  available  for 
the  1987  construction  season.  I  am 
committed  to  that  goaL  Therefore.  I 
was  deeply  disappointed  when  the 
Congress  failed  to  pass  an  acceptable 
bill  before  it  adjourned  last  year.  The 
Administration    transmitted    its    own 


bills  to  the  Congress  in  January  so 
that  funds  could  be  made  available 
promptly  to  the  States  for  legitimate 
projects.  I  am  ready  with  an  improved 
and  acceptable  proposal  that  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  enact  without  f luther 
delay.  This  proposal  does  not  include 
special  "pork  barrel"  projects,  and  pro- 
vides a  fair  and  equitable  distribution 
to  States  of  both  highway  and  transit 
funds. 

Some  of  the  unaf fordable  provisions 
in  HJl.  2  include  add-on  funding  for 
152  highway  special  interest  project. 
The  5-year  Federal  cost  of  the  152 
highway  projects  is  estimated  to  be 
$1.4  billion,  and  nearly  $900  million  of 
this  amount  is  not  subject  to  any 
spending  controls.  The  total  cost  to 
complete  these  highway  projects  is  es- 
timated to  be  $5.5  billion,  and  they 
have  not  even  been  selected  through 
the  established  Federal-aid  highway 
program  mechanism  that  relies  on  the 
expertise  of  State  and  local  officials. 
In  fact,  there  is  virtually  no  hearing 
re<»rd  and  related  analyses  regarding 
the  merits  of  these  projects.  The 
States,  not  the  Congress,  should  deter- 
mine their  highway  program  needs. 

The  expansion  of  the  scope  of  the 
Boston  Interstate  projects  eligible  for 
interstate  highway  funds  would  in- 
crease the  Federal  cost  to  complete 
the  Interstate  System  by  $1.1  billion. 
This  provision  is  unfair  be<»use,  for  all 
other  States,  the  Interstate  System 
was  closed  to  add-ons  in  1981. 

The  direction  in  Title  III  to  fund  the 
Los  Angeles  Metrorail  project  also 
grossly  distorts  funding  priorities.  The 
provision  would  require  that  up  to 
$870  million,  or  14  percent,  of  the  fuel 
taxes  paid  by  motorists  for  the  nation- 
al transit  program  be  spent  in  one  city. 
Moreover,  Los  Angeles  has  not  decided 
where  to  build  the  project,  and  the  en- 
vironmental review  pnx^ess  is  in(X)m- 
plete.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion should  not  be  statutorily  required 
to  execute  a  new  contract  or  make 
available  additional  money  to  Los  An- 
geles or  any  other  specific  city,  beyond 
amoimts  already  agreed  to  by  the  par- 
ties. 

Since  1983.  over  $4  billion  collected 
from  motorists  in  fuel  taxes  has  been 
authorized  for  transit  programs.  Be- 
cause these  funds  are  not  distributed 
by  formula,  this  revenue  has  not  been 
distributed  equitably  to  each  of  the 
States.  For  example,  in  1986,  eleven 
cities  received  over  80  percent  of  the 
funds  made  available  that  year. 

We  must  provide  for  a  more  equitar 
ble  distribution  of  the  fuel  taxes  that 
are  collected  from  motorists  and 
reduce  the  level  of  Goieral  Funds 
going  to  mass  transit.  An  increase  in 
the  required  local  share  for  major 
mass  transit  projects  is  also  needed  to 
en(x>urage  the  planning  of  more  eco- 
nomically viable  projects.  In  addition, 
I  am  opposed  to  the  sharp  increase  in 


certain  excise  taxes  contained  in  this 
bill. 

Finally,  HJl.  2  contains  "Buy  Amer- 
ica" provisions  that  would  be  harmful 
to  our  trading  interests.  The  increase 
in  the  domestic  <x>ntent  requlremmts 
related  to  transit  projects  and  the  re- 
quirement that  foreign  rolling  sUtdL 
must  be  25  percent  cheaper  than  U.S. 
products  are  unwarrantecL  The 
changes  invite  retaliation  against  U.S. 
exports  that  are  produced  and  maritet- 
ed  by  U.S.  businesses. 

I  am  committed  to  the  expeditious 
enactment  of  authorization  legislation 
so  that  funds  will  be  available  for  use 
during  the  impending  construction 
season.  To  make  that  point  I  have 
made  an  alternative  proposal.  Let  me 
briefly  describe  what  my  proposal 
would  do.  With  regard  to  highway  pro- 
grams, we  would  authorize  $66  billion 
over  5  years;  the  same  levels  provided 
in  the  Senate-passed  bilL  Compared  to 
H.R.  2,  our  bill  would  provide  a  more 
fair  distribution,  with  more  money 
going  to  States  through  regular  pro- 
gram formula  distributions.  States 
would  be  able  to  fund  the  projects 
identified  in  HJl.  2  from  their  all<x*- 
tion  of  highway  funds,  if  they  so 
choose,  but  not  with  add-on  funding. 
There  would  be  no  special  treatment 
for  large  projects. 

We  would  apply  the  equity  principle 
to  transit  programs  as  well.  We  would 
authorize  $16.1  billion  over  5  years,  in- 
crease the  l(x»l  match  for  major 
projects,  and  would  promote  a  fairer 
distribution  of  the  gas  tax  receipts 
that  are  collected  in  all  States  but 
that  now  only  benefit  a  few  cities.  We 
would  not  spend  the  taxpayen'  dollars 
on  high  cost  projects  of  dubious  merit 
like  the  expansion  of  Los  Angeles  Met- 
rorail. 

In  short,  this  is  the  way  a  reasonable 
and  fair  highway  and  transit  biU 
should  be  constructed.  Now.  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Congress  cannot 
send  me  a  bill  that  I  can  sign  qulddy 
before  the  spring  construction  seas(m 
is  any  further  along. 

ROHALD  RkAOUS. 

Thx  Whitx  House,  March  27, 1987. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  know  of 
no  more  important  piecx  of  legislation 
than  that  which  is  before  the  Senate 
at  this  moment.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  on  the  override  of  the 
President's  veto  this  afternoon.  This  is 
a  matter  that  is  debateable,  but  I  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  debated  to  the 
extent  that  we  cannot  reach  a  vote 
this  afternoon. 

At  the  moment,  I  see  only  six  Sena- 
tors on  the  fl(X)r.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  other  Senators  be  presmt  I 
shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
but  before  I  do  so.  may  I  say  again 
that  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  the  bill 
and  Senatore,  I  hope,  will  vote  soon. 

But  I  believe  that  more  Senaton 
should  be  cm  the  Ooar  at  the  moment 
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than  we  now  have  so  that  we  can 
reach  some  decision,  hopefully,  this 
afternoon. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  no  Sen- 
ator asks  me  to  yield.  I  shall  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  it  will  be 
a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
dei^  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names. 

[Quorum  No.  9  Leg.] 


AdUM 

ICitcheU 

Stennic 

Byrd 

PrMder 

Welcker 

Dole 

RockefeUer 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  the 
absent  Senators.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mi.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
E>rAif8].  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hattisld],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88, 
nays  9— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  60  Leg.] 
TEAS-9S 


AOuat 

Fowler 

Metxenbaum 

Aniutronc 

Oam 

Mlkulskl 

Baucus 

Olenn 

MltcheU 

Bentaen 

Gore 

Moynlhan 

Blden 

Oraham 

Murkowski 

BIngunftn 

Otaram 

Nunn 

Bond 

Oraadey 

Packwood 

Dofcn 

HarkJn 

PeU 

BoKhwitz 

Hatch 

Pleader 

Bradley 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Bmuz 

HefUn 

Reld 

Bumpers 

Heins 

Rlegle 

BonUek 

Helms 

RorkefeUer 

Byrd 

Holllngs 

Roth 

ChJles 

Humphicy 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sartanes 

Conrad 

Karnes 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kaisfhainn 

Shelby 

D-Amato 

Hasten 

Simon 

DaotorUi 

Kennedy 

DaMdile 

Kerry 

Specter 

DeCDDCtnl 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Levin 

Dole 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Matsunaca 

Trible 

Durenbercer 

McCain 

Wirth 

Bzon 

McCooneU 

Rxd 

Melcher 

ChafM 

McCli 

NIcklM 


Erans 


NAY8-9 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

WaUop 


Warner 
Welcker 
WUson 


NOT  VOTINO-3 
Hatfield  Stevens 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  qot  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quon|m  Is  now  present. 


Mr. 


3RDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  a 
goodlir  number  of  Senators  are  on  the 
floor.l  as  I  indicated  earlier,  I  hope 
that  ire  can  vote  this  afternoon  on  the 
overri  de  of  the  President's  veto  of  the 
hlghv  ay  bill. 

Senators,  of  course,  have  a  right  to 
debate  this  issue.  I  have  talked  to  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  some 
on  the  other  side,  and  I  think  we  are 
in  a  nosition  to  vote.  As  far  as  speech- 
es arf  concerned,  we  could  probably 
vote  hy  7  o'clock  this  evening. 

Mai  I  ask  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  what  the  chances  might  be 
for  a  vote  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leadet. 

I  wt>uld  indicate  chances  probably 
are  not  particularly  good  and  I  will 
state  the  reason. 

Ond  of  my  coUeagues  is  out  of  the 
city  oti  personal  business,  as  I  indicat- 
ed to  the  majority  leader  earlier,  and 
will  not  be  back  until  7  a.m.  tomorrow 
morning.  There  are  three  absentees. 
Another  of  my  colleagues  is  absent  as 
of  4:^  this  afternoon  imtil  tomorrow 
momvig,  and  another  one  is  waiting  at 
the  airport  to  pick  up  his  wife.  So  he 
will  be  here,  but  I  would  still  be  short 
two.  And  the  last  time  I  counted  the 
vote,  \t  was  probably  too  close  to  have 
two  njlssing. 

So  I  hope  that  we  might  agree  to 
vote  tomorrow  morning.  I  know  there 
are  some  Members  who  wish  to  speak, 
on  both  sides.  But  I  would  hope  we 
will  not  press  for  a  vote  this  evening. 

Mr.JBYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  th«  distinguished  Republican  leader 
that  I  know  about  Mr.  Stevens'  ab- 
sence. He  is  absent  because  of  sickness 
in  the  family.  I  would  personally  be 
happy  to  pair  with  Mr.  Stevens  vinder 
that  circumstance. 

But  the  distinguished  Republican 
leadet  says  he  has  another  Senator 
who  i$  gone  and  will  not  be  back  until 
the  nioming. 

If  jthe  distinguished  Republican 
leadet  would  vote  these  evening,  may  I 
say  that  we  could  furnish  an  offsetting 
vote  in  each  instance.  Would  this  be  of 
any  eficouragement  to  the  Republican 
leadet  to  proceed  with  the  vote  today? 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  look  at  that,  we 
would  need  33  votes  to  sustain  the 
veto. 

It  teems  to  the  Republican  leader 
the  v(  »te  is  very  close.  Though  I  appre- 
ciate ihe  offer,  it  might  be  a  mistake  if 
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I  accept^  it.  I  could  doublecheck 
quicldy  ai  id  take  one  more  look  at  my 
count.  If  :  could  look  at  Senator  Cran- 
ston's vote  count.  I  might  be  in  a 
better  pof  ition. 

Mr.  BY]  ID.  Shall  we  take  a  moment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Do  we  want  to  pass  an- 
other bill' 

Mr.  B'SRD.  While  doing  that,  we 
could  taki  \  up  Calendar  Order  No.  38, 
S.  477,  a  )ill  to  assist  homeless  veter- 
ans. If  thi  Lt  is  agreeable  to  the  Repub- 
lican leader.  I  think  that  measure  is 
cleared. 

I  bellevi;  Mr.  Cranston  is  prepared 
to  proceed  with  that  bill. 

Mr.  Prefident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  not  more  than  2 
minutes. 

The  PI^miNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.ESS  VETERANS 
IISTANCE  ACT 

tD.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
red    with    the    Republican 

ident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
on  of  Calendar  Order  No. 

.ESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

stated  by  title. 

ilative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  B' 
been    clei 
leader. 

Mr. 

sent  that  I 
considerai 
38,  S.  477. 

The   PI 
bill  will  b< 

The  leg] 

A  bill  (S.  {477)  to  assist  homeless  veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded)  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been !  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  with  an 
amendent,  to  strike  all  after  the  enact- 
ing claus^  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

SECTION  I.  SiORT  TTfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Homeless 
Veterans'  Assistanoe  Act  of  1987". 

TITLE  II— HOMELESS  VETERANS 

SEC  101.  AirmoRmr  to  make  certain  proper- 
ties AVAILABLE  FOR  SHELTERS. 

(a)  Ih  Gkhiral.— The  Administrator, 
within  the  limits  of  available  appropria- 
tions, is  authorized  under  this  section  to 
carry  out  during  fiscal  years  1987.  1988,  and 
1989  a  program  to  assist  homeless  veterans 
and  their  families  to  acquire  shelter  by  en- 
tering into  agreements,  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  wltfe  any  organization  named  in,  or 
approved  as  the  Administrator  under,  sec- 
tion 3402  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  ^vemmental,  public,  or  nonprof- 
it private  l^istltutlon,  organization,  corpora- 
tion, or  other  entity,  especially  any  such 
entity  working  on  behalf  of  homeless  indi- 
viduals, for  the  purpose  of  such  entity  pro- 
viding shelter  primarily  for  homeless  veter- 
ans and  thoir  families. 

(b)  AGRJKUUMlti  To   TRAIfSrER   OR   LEASE.— 

(1)  Agreements  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
are  agreements  pursuant  to  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator would,  subject  to  paragraptis  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  to  subsection 
(d)— 

(A)  tranater,  for  no  or  nominal  consider- 
ation, to  su  ;h  an  entity,  title  to  real  proper- 
ty acquired  by  the  Administrator  as  the 
result  of  a  default  on  a  loan  guaranteed 


under  chapt«-  37  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code:  or 

(B)  lease,  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  or 
otherwise  temporarily  make  available  to 
such  an  entity  underutilized  facilities  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator  that 
would  be  suitable  for  providing  emergency 
shelter. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  paragn^h  (1)  only  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  such  an 
action  will  not  adversely  affect  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration's  ability  to  fulfill  its 
statutory  missions  or  to  carry  out  other 
fiuictions  and  administer  other  programs 
authorized  by  law. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  paragraph  (IKA)  only  if— 

(A)  the  real  property  to  be  transferred 
was  acquired  by  the  Administrator  at  least 
twelve  months  prior  to  the  date  of  any  pro- 
posed transfer; 

(B)  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
price  for  which  the  real  property  could 
likely  be  sold  within  the  following  twenty- 
four  months,  as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed imder  this  section,  is  less  than  the 
total  of  the  costs  which  the  Administrator 
would  incur  during  such  twenty-four 
months  for  property  taxes,  insurance,  as- 
sessments, maintenance  and  improvement, 
administration,  and  other  expenses  result- 
ing from  maintaining  and  disposing  of  such 
property; 

(C)  the  entity  to  which  the  property  is  to 
be  transferred  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Administrator,  an  Intention  to  (i) 
utilize  the  property  solely  as  a  shelter  pri- 
marily for  homeless  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies. (11)  to  abide  by  all  zoning  laws  relating 
to  the  propertjr,  and  (ill)  to  make  no  use  of 
the  property  that  is  not  compatible  with  the 
area  where  the  property  is  located; 

(D)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  property  being 
sold  for  a  price  sufficient  to  reduce  the  li- 
ability to  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
the  veteran  who  had  defaulted  on  the  loan 
guaranteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code; 

(E)  the  deed  or  other  instrument  by  which 
title  to  the  property  is  transferred  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  contains  provi- 
sions specifying  that  (1)  the  transferee  will 
utilize  the  property  solely  as  a  shelter  pri- 
marily for  homeless  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies, (ii)  the  transferee  will  comply  with  all 
applicable  zoning  laws  in  connection  with  its 
use  of  the  property  as  a  shelter,  (ill)  the 
transferee  will  give  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration ninety  days  advance  written  notice 
of  any  proposed  sale  in  order  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  may  determine 
whether  to  exercise  the  right  to  reacquire 
the  property  as  provided  for  in  subclause 
(iv),  and  (Iv)  if  the  transferee  within  ten 
years  of  the  date  of  the  transfer,  ceases  to 
utilize  the  property  solely  as  a  shelter  pri- 
marily for  homeless  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies, the  Administrator,  upon  tendering  to 
the  transferee  within  eleven  years  from  the 
date  of  the  original  transfer  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  (if  any)  paid  by  the  transfer- 
ee to  the  Administrator  for  the  property 
plus  the  depreciated  value,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  this  section,  of  any 
improvements  to  the  property  made  by  the 
transferee,  shaU  have  the  right  to  reacquire 
the  property;  and 

(P)  the  transferee  satisfies  other  terms 
and  conditions  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d). 


(C)  PKEFXRENCK  FOR  CERTAni  Emtitiks.— In 
selecting  entities  with  which  to  enter  into 
agreements  under  subsection  (a),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  accord  preference  to  enti- 
ties which— 

(1)  have  a  demonstrated  commitment  to 
working  with  and  on  behalf  of  homeless  in- 
dividuals; 

(2KA)  have  a  demonstrated  ability  to  es- 
tabliah,  operate,  and  maintain  shelters  for 
homeless  individuals,  or  (B)  are  named  in, 
or  approved  by  the  Administrator  under, 
section  3402  of  title  38.  United  States  Code: 

(3)  have  a  plan  for  utilizing  the  voluntary 
services  of  homeless  individuals,  or  others, 
to  rehabilitate  and  repair  such  property  as 
necessary  in  order  to  improve  its  habltabil- 
ity;  and 

(4)  have  a  plan  for  utilizing  the  volunteer 
assistance  of  Veterans'  Administration  em- 
ployees, members  of  veterans'  service  orga- 
nizations, homeless  individuals,  or  others  in 
the  establishment,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  shelter  established  pursuant  to 
such  an  agreement. 

(d)  Terms  and  CoicDmoNS  of  Ihstru- 
ments.— Any  agreement,  deed,  or  other  in- 
strument executed  by  the  Administrator 
under  sut>section  (a)  shall  be  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  and  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  such  agreement. 

(e)  Invemtory  of  Underutilized  Facili- 
ties.—Not  later  than  one  hundred  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  complete  an  in- 
ventory of  all  underutilized  facilities  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator  in 
order  to  determine  which  such  facilities 
could  l>e  suitable  for  lease  under  subsection 
(bXlMB). 

(f)  Report  on  Faciutiks  Made  Avail- 
ABLB.— Not  later  than  February  1,  1989,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees a  report— 

(1)  on  real  property  transferred  under 
subsection  (bXlKA),  Including  for  each  such 
property— 

(A)  information  as  to  the  price  for  which 
the  Veterans'  Administration  acquired  the 
property,  the  costs  Incurred  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  in  maintaining  the 
property  thereafter,  the  name  of  the  trans- 
feree, and  any  price  paid  by  the  transferee, 
and 

(B)  a  description  of  the  bases  on  wtiich 
the  Administrator  nuule  a  determination 
pursuant  to  subsection  (bK3)(B);  and 

(2)  on  the  leasing  of  facilities  under  sub- 
section (bXlXB). 

SBC    It*.    PILOT    PROGRAM     OF    ACTIvmES    TO 
ASSIST  HOMELESS  VETERANS. 

In  order  to  enhance  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's ability  to  assist  homeless  veterans 
and  their  families  and  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  activities  in  that  regsjtl. 
the  Administrator  shall,  within  the  limits  of 
available  appropriations  and  as  provided  for 
In  this  section,  conduct  a  pilot  program  and 
study  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  months  in  not  less  than  ten  geographic 
regions  in  wWch  there  are  significant  num- 
bers of  homeless  veterans.  In  the  course  of 
such  pUot  program  and  study,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  undertake  and  evaluate  various 
activities  otherwise  authorized  by  law  as 
well  as  activities— 

(1)  to  designate  individuals  at  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  to  coordinate  offi- 
cial and  volunteer  efforts  designed  to  assist 
homeless  veterans  and  their  families; 

(2)  to  authorize  Veterans'  Administration 
employees  to  seek  out  and  cooperate  with. 
and  seek  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 


activities  of,  other  entities  providing  coun- 
seling, job  training,  rehabilitation,  and  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  shelter  to  homeless  in- 
dividuals; and 

(3)  subject  to  the  last  sentence  of  this  sec- 
tion, (A)  to  faciliUte  the  efforts  of  Veter- 
ans' Administration  employees  who  wish  to 
assist,  on  a  volunteer  basis,  (i)  homeless  vet- 
erans and  their  families  in  acquiring  necessi- 
ties, such  as  shelter,  food,  and  health  care, 
and  rehabilitation  services,  training,  and 
employment,  or  (ii)  in  any  other  charitable 
activity  approved  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  pursuant  to  section  2  of  Exec- 
utive Order  12353  of  March  23,  1982  (and 
the  implementing  regulations  in  5  CPR  Part 
950),  or  by  the  Administrator  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  clause,  and  (B)  to  use,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  homeless  veterans  and 
their  families  in  acquiring  such  neoeaaities, 
retiabilitation  services,  training,  and  em- 
ployment. Veterans'  Administration  re- 
sources and  facilities,  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed, where  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  minimal  In  carrying  out 
activities  described  in  clause  (3).  the  Admin- 
istrator stiall  prescribe  regulations  to  ensure 
that  (i)  no  Veterans'  Administration  em- 
ployee shall  coerce  in  any  fashion  another 
such  employee  to  participate  in  volunteer 
activities  described  in  such  clause,  (ii)  each 
Veterans'  Administration  employee  in  such 
geograpliic  areas  is  specifically  advised  to 
report  to  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  any  apprehension 
that  his  or  her  job  evaluation  or  opportuni- 
ty for  advancement,  assignment,  or  promo- 
tion was  adversely  affected  by  non-partici- 
pation in  such  volunteer  activities,  and  (ill) 
any  Veterans'  Administration  employee 
found,  pursuant  to  prescribed  personnel 
procedures,  to  have  engaged  in  coercive  con- 
duct in  violation  of  such  regulations  shall  be 
subject  to  disciplinary  action,  including  sus- 
pension. 

SEC  1*3.  OUTREACH  SERVICES  PROGRAM. 

Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator, within  the  limits  of  available  appro- 
priations, shall  submit  to  the  Committees  a 
report  setting  forth— 

(Da  description  of  all  efforts  undertaken 
in  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  under  subchap- 
ter rV  of  chapter  3  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  provide  outreach  services  to  home- 
less veterans  to  assist  them  in  applying  for 
and  obtaining  benefits  and  servioes  for 
which  they  are  eligible  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  or 
under  other  laws  by  virtue  of  their  veteran 
status; 

(2)  any  information  available  on  the  In- 
creased utilization  of  such  benefits  and  serv- 
ices by  such  veterans  as  a  result  of  the  ef- 
forts described  in  clause  (1 )  to  assist  them  in 
securing  necessities,  such  as  shelter,  food, 
and  health  care,  rehabilitation  services, 
training,  and  employment,  together  with  a 
description  of  all  follow-through  activities 
related  to  such  outreach  services;  and 

(3)  a  description  of,  and  a  timetable  for, 
any  plans  to  expand  such  outreach  efforts 
(including  necessary  training  of  outreach 
personnel)  and  follow-through  activities,  to- 
gether with  an  estimate  of  the  additional  re- 
sources needed  for  such  expanded  efforts. 

SEC  IM.  SURVEY  OF  HOMELESS  VETERANa 

(a)  Conduct  of  Survey.- Not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator, In  coordination  with  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor.  Defense.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
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and  vUhln  the  limits  of  available  apivopiia- 
tkMm,  ahall  (1)  ooDduet  a  aurrey  to  deter- 
mine  (A)  the  extent  to  which  veterana  are 
riwaaented  In  the  populati(m  of  homeleas 
IndMduala.  and  (B)  the  infoimatlon  de- 
scrflied  In  aubaection  (b).  and  (2)  submit  to 
the  CoBUBltteea  a  report  on  the  results  of 
such  survey. 

(b)  B^MBT.— The  report  required  by  sub- 
seettai  (a)  shall  include,  to  the  i«»ir<i«.iii« 
extent  feasible.  fstimat<«  of — 

(1)  the  number  of  veterans,  both  as  an  ab- 
aolute  number  and  as  a  peroentace.  in  the 
populatioo  of  homeleaa  individuals  and  the 
numbOB  of  family  members  accompanying 
such  veterans; 

(3)  a  bfeakdown  showing  the  periods  of 
aervloe  of  such  veterans  and  subisoupings 
of  Kadi  veterans,  inriuding  those  with  fami- 
Uea,  thoae  with  efaronlc  mental  illness  dis- 
ataUtUes.  and  those  with  substance  abuse 
dlsabfllties; 

<S)  the  numbers  of  such  veterans  who, 
dnrlnc  fiscal  years  19M  and  1»87.  received 
or  wm  receive  benefits  and  services  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tratton  or  the  Department  of  Labor,  with 
apedfle  breakdowns  showing  the  numbers 
who  received  or  will  receive  (A)  health-care 
aervteea  under  chapter  17  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  (B)  oompensatioo  under  chap- 
ter 11  of  audi  title.  (C)  pension  under  chap- 
ter IS  of  sadi  Utle.  (D)  vocational,  educa- 
tional, and  training  assistance  under  such 
title  or  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  (29 
nJB.C.  721  note),  or  (E)  Job  training,  coun- 
sdlnc.  referral,  or  other  vocational  assist- 
ance under  programs  carried  out  or  support- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 

<4XA)  the  numbers  of  such  veterans  who, 
if  they  were  to  apply,  would  be  eligible  for 
benefits  and  services  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  or 
(by  virtue  of  their  veteran  status)  the  De- 
partment of  iMbar  but  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing such  benefits  and  services,  with  a  break- 
down estimating  the  numbers  «iio  would  be 
eligible  for  each  of  the  benefits  and  services 
deacjibed  in  subclauses  (A).  (B).  (C),  (D). 
and  (E)  of  clause  (3).  and  (B)  a  deacripUon 
of  the  reasons  why  such  veterans  are  not  re- 
ceiving such  ben^ts  and  services. 

(c)  Not  lato^  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  a  report  setting 
forth  an  implementation  plan  and  timetable 
for  collecting  the  information  needed  for 
the  report  required  by  subsecUon  (a). 
8K.  ML  caaoracAixT  MDrrALLv  ill  vbrkans. 
(a)  Rgrocx  OM  brennmoiiAL  Cabs  Pdr- 
nsHXD  Mbbtaixt  III  Vrxbaks.— Section 
2W  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
and  Health-Care  Authorisation  Act  of  1986. 
Public  Law  99-S76.  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
<e)  as  subsections  (c>  and  (d).  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tian(b): 

"(b)  The  report  required  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  also  include  information  on  the 
number  of  veterans  being  treated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  m«ital  illness 
disabilities  who  were  furnished  hospital. 
dntniriHary.  or  nursing  home  care  by  the 
Administrator  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1984, 
IMS.  and  IMS.  broken  down  by  the  type  of 
care  furnished,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  such  veterans  I>eing  furnished 
such  care  in  fiscal  year  IM7.  together  with 
the  Administrator's  analysis  of  the  basis  for 
any  change  in  the  numbers  of  such  veterans 
being   furnished   any    type   of   such   care 


duiUig  the  period  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
191 1  and  ending  with  fiscal  year  1M7,  with 
paiticular  emphasis  on  the  impact  of  the 
imi  lementaUon  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnis- 
trai  ion  of  a  resource  allocation  methodology 
on  the  numbers  of  such  veterans  being  fur- 
nished any  type  of  such  care  and  the  dura- 
tioi  of  the  care  furnished.". 

(1 )  Pilot  PaooaAH  or  CoifraAcr  Comcoin- 
TT-:  UsBB  RBsntBrriAL  Carb.— (1)  During  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
meat  of  this  Act  and  ending  on  September 
30,  1989.  the  Administrator  shaU  conduct  a 
pilot  program,  utilizing  the  authority  in  sec- 
Uon  620C  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  (as 
addbd  by  section  2(a)  of  Public  Law  100-6), 
to  provide  care  and  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tative services  in  halfway  houses,  therapeu- 
tic communities,  psychiatric  residential 
treatment  centers,  and  other  community- 
basM  treatment  facilities  to  homeless  veter- 
ans! suffering  from  chronic  mental  illness 
disslbillties. 

(29  Not  later  than  February  1,  1989,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee* a  report  on  the  experience  under  the 
pilci  program  prior  to  October  1,  1988.  and 
the  I  recommendation  of  the  Administrator 
(an^  reasons  therefor)  as  to  whether  the 
piloi  program  should  be  continued. 

(S|  In  carrying  out  the  pilot  program  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor may  not  expend  more  than  $5,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  nor  more  than  $10,000,000 
in  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

(cl  CoimiroATiOH  or  Comtract  CoMMum- 
tt-Basxd  Pstchiathic  Rksidxmtial  Casx 
Ain^oxmr.— Section  2(c)  of  Public  Law  100- 
6  is  amended  by  inserting  "in  fiscal  year 
198T'  after  "limited". 

(d)  ExrAMSiON  OP  Contract  ComnTinTT- 
BASgD  Psychiatric  RxsntBrriAL  Carb  Eugi- 
BiLiTY.— Section  620C  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aK3)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A).  (B).  and 
(C)  as  clauses  (B).  (C).  and  (D).  respectively; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  a  new  clause  (A)  as  fol- 
low;^ 

"(A)  has  a  chronic  mental  Illness  disability 
rated  as  service-connected;"; 

(C)  amending  clause  (C)  (as  redesignated 
by  clause  (IX A)  of  this  subsection)  by  strik- 
ing tout  "homeless"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "a  homeless  individual";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  lollowing  new  paragraph: 

"<4)  The  term  'homeless  individual'  means 
an  individual  who  lacks  a  fixed  and  ade- 
quate nighttime  residence  and  includes  an 
indl^diuU  whose  primary  residence  is  in  a 
pubfcly-  or  privately-operated  shelter 
whi<ii  provides  temporary  shelter.". 

8BC  Its.  veterans-  JOB  TRAINING  ACT  AMEND- 
J  MXNTB. 

(al  I^mnnoiis.— Section  3  of  the  Veter- 
ans'uob  Training  Act.  PubUc  Law  98-77  (29 
U.S.P.  1721  note)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  <nd  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  term  'homeless  individual'  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
620<>aK4)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.". 

(b)  ExPAMsiOH  or  ELiGtBiLiTY.— Section 
5(aKl)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)1  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(B)"; 

(2](by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (i).  as  redesignated  by  clause  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  and  iiiserting  In  lieu 
thertof  a  semicolon  and  "or";  and 

(3)1  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
subclause: 
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"(11)  ii  (I)  a  veteran  with  a  senrice-connect- 
ed  disability  rated  at  30  per  centum  or  more, 
homeless  individual.". 

(C)  Al  THOBISATIOa  OF  ArpROFRiAnons.— 
Section  IS  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

striUng  out  "tSS.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1986"  and  taiaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "a 
total  of  $65,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1986. 
1987.  and  1988":  and 

(3)  by, striking  out  "September  30.  1988" 
and  inseHing  hi  lieu  thereof  "S^tember  30. 
1989 "._  j 

(d)    El^TXRSIOIf    OF    TXRMIHATIOM    DaTIS.— 

Section  l7(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  Clause  (1).  by  striking  out  "January 
31.  1987"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31.  1987";  and 

(2)  in  Clause  (2).  by  striking  out  "July  31. 
1987"  anb  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30. 
1988".     I 

SEC  107.  OEnNmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  Thfc  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

(2)  The  term  "Committees"  means  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  The  term  "homeless  individual"  has 
the  mestiing  given  that  term  In  section 
620C(aK4)  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(4)  Tht  term  "veteran"  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  in  section  101(2)  of  title  38, 
United  G^tes  Code. 

(5)  The  term  "homeless  veteran"  means  a 
veteran  who  is  a  homeless  individual. 

TITLE    In— VIETNAM-ERA     VETERANS' 
'STMia«T  COimSELINO  PRO- 
ORAMl  AND  RELATED  REPORTS 

SBC  201.  |W)8TI>0NEMENT  OP  TRANSmON  PERIOD 
FOR  READJUSTMENT  COUNSELING 
PROGRAM  AND  DUE  DATE  OF  RELAT- 
ED REPORTS. 

EMXNT  OF  TRAITSmolf 

ion  612A(g)  of  utle  38.  United 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  baragraph  (1)  by  striUng  out  "Sep- 
tember 3S.  1989"  and  inserUng  in  Ueu  there- 
of "Sept^nber  30. 1990"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (IKA)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1989"  and 
Inserting, in  Ueu  thereof  "October  1.  1990"; 
and  I 

<B)  by  kriklng  out  "centers  located"  and 
aU  that  toUows  through  "such  health-care 
faculties"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Vet 
Centers  to  a  program  providing  readjust- 
ment coimsellng  services  primarily  through 
Veterans'  Administration  general  health- 
care faciUties"; 

(3)  In  piuragraph  (SKA)— 

(A)  by  Striking  out  "April  1.  1987"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "April  1. 1988";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(or"  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  "available)"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  itriklng  out  "July  1.  1M7"  and  in- 
serting inj  Ueu  thereof  "July  1. 1988";  and 

(B)  by  Striking  out  "(or"  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows thn^igh  "available)"; 


h(4)— 

out  "February  1. 1M9"  and 
Ueu  thereof  "February  1. 1990"; 


(S)in 

(A)  by 
inserting 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "experience"  the  first 
place  it  atopears  and  aU  that  foUows  and  in- 
serting ini  Ueu  thereof  "Administrator's  eval- 
uation of  the  experience  under  as  much  of 
the  tran4tion  as  was  carried  out  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  prior  to 
Septembv  30. 1M9.  and,  based  on  that  eval- 
uation, the  results  of  the  study  required  by 
section  102  of  the  Veterans'  Health  Care 
Amendm^ts  of  1983  (Public  Law  98-160). 


and  other  pertinent  information  regarding 
the  readjustment  counseling  program,  the 
Administrator's  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  provision  of  readjustment  coun- 
seling services  under  this  section  through 
Vet  Centers  is  needed  to  meet  the  readjust- 
ment needs  of  veterans  who  served  on  active 
duty  during  the  Vietnam  era.";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  For  the  puiposes  of  this  subsection; 

"(A)  The  term  'Vet  Centers'  means  facul- 
ties which  are  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  the  provision  of  services 
under  this  section  and  which  are  situated 
apart  from  Veterans'  Administration  gener- 
al health-care  facilities. 

"(B)  The  term  'Veterans'  Administration 
general  health-care  faculties'  means  health- 
care faculties  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  the  furnishing  of  health- 
care services  under  this  chapter,  not  limited 
to  services  provided  through  the  programs 
established  under  this  section.". 

(b)  PosTFOifncBHT  OP  Report  Due  Datk.— 
Section  102(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1983  (PubHc  Law  98-160;  97 
Stat.  994)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Octo- 
ber 1.  1986"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"October  1.  1987". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am  delighted  to 
urge  our  colleagues  to  give  their  unan- 
imous approval  to  the  pending  meas- 
ure, S.  477.  the  proposed  Homeless 
Veterans  Assistance  Act  of  1987.  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  on  March  18 
as  modified  by  an  amendment  offered 
on  my  behalf  along  with  our  commit- 
tee's ranking  minority  meml>er  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi]  which  will  resolve  the 
differences  he  and  I  had  over  certain 
provisions  of  S.  477  as  reporte<L  I  am 
truly  delighted  that  we  were  able  to 
resolve  those  differences  and  will  de- 
scribe the  amendment  in  more  detail 
later  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  that  is 
before  the  Senate  today— which  I  will 
refer  to  as  the  "committee  bill"  or  "S. 
477  as  reported"— is  derived  primarily 
from  S.  477,  which  I  introduced  on 
February  4  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
fellow  committee  meml>ers  Senators 
Matsumaga.  DeConcini,  Mitchell, 
Rockefeller,  and  Graham.  It  also  con- 
tains provisions  derived  from  section 
4(b)  of  S.  6,  which  I  introduced  on 
January  6;  from  S.  279.  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  DeConcini  on 
January  6;  and  from  S.  553,  which  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Rockefeller  on 
February  19.  Joining  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  477  since  introduction  are  Senators 
Kerry.  Heflih.  Simon,  and  (Sore. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  purpose 
of  S.  477  is  to  address  the  tragedy  of 
homelessness  among  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans, principally  through  focusing 
and  enhancing  the  efforts  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  assist  those 
veterans  and  their  families.  As  I  noted 
in  my  introductory  remarks  on  S.  809. 
the  protx>sed  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act.  which  begin  on  page  S. 
2677  of  the  daily  edition  of  the  Record 
for  March  23.  it  is  our  intention  that 


the  provisions  of  this  measure,  once 
passed  by  the  Senate,  will  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  final  version  of  S.  809 
prior  to  final  Senate  action  on  that 
measure. 

BACKGROnHS 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  reports  that  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  population  of 
homeless  individuals  is  comprised  of 
veterans  and  their  families.  For  exam- 
ple, a  paper  presented  at  the  1985 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  entitled  "Homeless  Veterans 
in  Los  Angeles  (bounty",  indicated  that 
47  percent  of  homeless  persons  in  Los 
Angeles  were  veterans  and  that  a 
survey  conducted  in  eight  cities  and 
the  State  of  Ohio  showed  that  veter- 
ans constituted  about  one-third  of  the 
homeless  population.  Other  estimates 
on  this  matter  vary  widely.  For  exam- 
ple, Mitch  Snyder,  the  director  of  the 
Community  for  Creative  Non- Violence 
here  in  Washington.  DC,  told  me. 
during  a  visit  I  made  to  the  CC^NV 
shelter  in  January  that,  based  on  his 
observations  in  a  large  number  of 
cities,  more  than  half  of  the  homeless 
individuals  are  veterans.  During  a 
hearing  in  our  committee  on  February 
18.  Jesse  Moses,  a  resident  of  that 
same  shelter,  stated  that  he  estimated 
that  60  percent  of  homeless  persons 
lodged  in  that  facility  were  veterans. 

Specific  factors  contributing  to 
homelessness  among  veterans  that 
were  enumerated  during  our  hearing, 
as  well  as  during  other  recent  hearings 
that  have  addressed  the  overall  issue 
of  homelessness  as  well  as  the  specific 
issue  of  homeless  veterans,  include  lui- 
employment,  various  mental  disabil- 
ities, serious  alcohol  or  drug  abuse 
problems,  and  psychological  problems 
related  to  combat. 

Among  homeless  veterans,  there  are 
certainly  those  who  returned  from 
their  military  service  vrith  serious 
physical  and  mental  disabilities,  espe- 
cially those  who  served  in  a  combat 
area.  In  the  absence  of  proper  reha- 
bilitation and  training,  these  physical 
and  mental  disabilities  often  prevent 
these  veterans  from  securing  employ- 
ment. According  to  a  homeless  re- 
search study  conducted  in  Baltimore 
in  1981-82  by  researchers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Psychiatry  and  Behavior- 
al Sciences  in  the  School  of  Medicine 
at  the  Johns  HoplLins  University: 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  what  role  miU- 
tary  service  might  play  in  the  life  history  of 
homeless  persons.  .  . .  The  alienation  experi- 
enced by  many  homeless  people  may  be 
compounded  by  the  sense  of  rejection  de- 
scribed by  some  Vietnam  veterans.  .  .  . 

VA  benefits,  including  health  services, 
though  available  in  major  cities  where  the 
homeless  congregate,  are  underutilized.  .  .  . 
Problems  of  accessibUity  and  acceptabiUty 
within  the  VA  system  should  be  identified 
and  remedial  action  taken  to  correct  defi- 
ciencies. Where  necessary,  special  services 


to  address  the  needs  of  homeless  veterans 
should  be  developed. 

In  addition  to  traditional  health,  mental 
health  and  alcoholism  treatment  services, 
these  services  should  include  outreach, 
transportation  to  often  remote  sites  for 
care.  rehabiUtation.  and  resettlement. . . . 

A  February  10.  1987.  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Homeless  of 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  New  Yorli 
regarding  homelessness  and  veterans 
in  New  Yorlt  City  succinctly  stated 
recommendations  designed  to  elimi- 
nate the  plight  of  the  homeless  veter- 
ans there.  It  recommended,  first,  that 
government  must  reach  out  to  the 
homeless  veterans;  second,  that  stable 
housing  must  be  provided;  and.  finally, 
that  a  veteran  who  has  been  reached 
and  housed  must  be  rehabilitated. 

Ronald  W.  Drach.  national  employ- 
ment director  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  during  his  appearance 
before  the  January  29  hearing  I 
chaired  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  stated  that  all 
agencies,  both  public  and  private, 
must  provide  their  expertise  and  re- 
spective services  to  assist  in  alleviating 
the  problem  of  homeless  veterans.  He 
further  stated  that  the  failure  of  any 
one  provider  of  services  to  live  up  to 
its  responsibility  would  significantly 
diminish  the  possibility  of  su<xxssfully 
combating  homelessness. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee and  based  on  our  view  that  the 
VA  has  a  si>ecial  responsibility  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  Nation's  veterans,  our 
committee  revised  and  reported  S.  477.  - 

SUMMARY  OP  PROVISIOirS 

Title  I  of  S.  477  as  reported  and  as 
revised  by  the  Cranston-MurkoWskl 
amendment  includes  provisions  that 
are  designed  to  provide  assistance  to 
homeless  veterans  and  their  families 
that  would: 

First,  authorize  the  VA,  during  fiscal 
years  1987,  1988,  and  1989,  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  veterans'  organi- 
zations and  other  nonprofit  entities  to 
sell  to  them,  for  such  (Kinsideration  as 
the  Administrator  determines  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government,  the 
VA's  Loan  Proftram,  and  the  solvency 
of  its  revolving  fund,  for  use  as  shel- 
ters primarily  for  homeless  veterans 
and  their  families  certain  hard-to-sell 
dwellings  from  the  VA's  inventory  of 
over  21,000  properties  acquired  as  a 
result  of  defaults  on  VA  loans. 

Se<»nd.  authorize  the  VA,  during 
fiscal  years  1987.  1988,  and  1989,  to 
lease  to  the  same  leinds  of  organiza- 
tions as  I  have  just  described  underuti- 
lized VA  facilities  for  use  as  emergen- 
cy shelters  for  homeless  veterans. 

Third,  require  the  VA  to  make  an  in- 
ventory of  dwellings— which  the  VA 
has  held  for  more  than  12  months 
after  postdefault  acquisition— avail- 
able for  sale  and  underutilized  other 
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VA  ffteOlties  avallkble  for  lease  so  as  to 
idoitUy  those  that  might  be  suitable 
for  nle  or  leasing,  and  to  notify  the 
organlwtlonH  I  have  Just  described  of 
the  availability  of  such  dwellings  and 
facilities. 

Fourth,  require  the  VA  to  establish 
a  pilot  program,  for  at  least  2  years  in 
10  geographic  areas  with  significant 
pcqDulatkms  of  homeless  veterans, 
whereby  various  activities  would  be 
undertaken  to  improve  the  VA's  abili- 
ty to  assist  homeless  veterans  and 
their  families. 

Fifth,  require  the  VA  to  report  on: 
first.  Its  outreach  eff  cuts  in  fiscal 
yean  1986  and  1987  to  assist  homeless 
veterans  to  receive  the  health  care.  Job 
counseling,  income  maintenance  sup- 
port, and  other  benefits  and  services 
for  which  they  may  be  eligible,  and 
seomd.  any  plans  to  increase  those  ef- 
forts. 

Sixth,  require  the  VA.  in  coordina- 
tion with  any  Federal  coordinating 
body,  such  as  the  one  that  would  be 
established  by  tlUe  I  of  S.  809.  relating 
to  homeless  programs,  and,  as  aftpro- 
prlate.  In  conjunction  with  carrying 
out  other  programs  under  the  commit- 
tee bill,  to  conduct  a  survey  to  esti- 
mate the  number  and  service  periods 
of  veterans  who  are  homeless  and 
what  veterans'  benefits  they  would 
likely  be  eligible  to  receive. 

Seventh,  require  the  VA,  as  part  of  a 
statutory  repmt  on  the  treatment  of 
chnmkally  mentally  ill  veterans,  to 
provide  information  on  the  numbers 
of  veterans  furnished  inpatient  psychi- 
atric care  by  the  VA  in  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1987,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  any  change  in  the  numbers 
of  veterans  furnished  or  expected  to 
be  furnished  such  care  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  report,  with  a 
particular  i»mph«iri«  on  any  impact 
fnnn  the  implementation  of  the  VA's 
new  resource  aUocation  methodology. 

Eighth,  provide  for  the  continuation 
beyond  fiscal  year  1987  of  the  VA's  au- 
thority to  contract  for  community- 
based  psjrchlatric  residential  care  for 
certain  veterans  with  chronic  mental 
fllneas  [CIO]  dlsabiliUes,  and  expand 
that  authority  to  include  care  for  vet- 
erans who  need  su^  care  for  a  service- 
connected  cm  disability. 

Ninth,  require  the  VA  to  carry  out  a 
2Vi-year  pilot  program— q)ending  up  to 
$25  minicm  in  fiscal  years  1987.  1988, 
and  1989— of  contracting  for  communi- 
ty-based residential  care  for  homeless 
veterans  suffering  frtMn  CMI  disabU- 
Itles,  and  to  submit  a  report,  by  P^bru- 
ary  1. 1989.  on  the  fh^  18  months'  ex- 
perience under  this  pilot  program. 

Tenth,  authorise  $30  million  to  be 
appnvriated  for  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  tVJTA)  for  fiscal  years 
1987  and  1988— by  extending  through 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  the  ciurent 
fiscal  year  1986  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations of  $65  million,  of  which 
$35  million  was  appropriated  in  fiscal 


yea  r  1986;  make  eligible  for  the  VJTA 
Pre  tram  without  satisfying  the 
length-of-unemployment  criterion 
thotoe  unemployed  veterans  who  are 
hoifieless  or  who  have  servlce-coimect- 
ed  disabilities  rated  at  30  percent  or 
moi  e;  and  postpone  by  approximately 
6  a  oaths  the  deadlines  for  veterans  to 
apigy  for  VJTA  participation,  from 
July  2,  1987,  to  December  31,  1987,  and 
to  enter  training,  from  January  2, 
198$,  to  June  30.  1988. 

Eleventh,  require  the  VA,  unless  im- 
praklcable  to  do  so,  to  establish  500 
ne^  domlcillary-care  beds  using  under- 
space  in  VA  facilities. 
le  II  of  S.  477  as  reported  con- 
provisions  relating  to  the  VA's 
lustment  Counseling  Program  for 
i-era  veterans  and  to  various 
that  would: 

provide  for  a  1-year  delay, 
from  October  1,  1987,  to  October  1, 
198$,  of  the  date  by  which  the  VA's 
Readjustment  Counseling  Program  for 
Vielnam-era  veterans  is  to  begin  a  2- 
yea ;  gradual  transition  from  being  a 
proi  7am  providing  counseling  services 
prli  larily  through  vet  centers,  which 
are  located  apart  from  the  VA's  gener- 
al liedlcal  facilities,  to  a  program  pro- 
viding services  primarily  through  the 
VA'$  general  medical  facilities. 

Second,  provide  for  1-year  delays  in 
the  jdue  dates  of  three  reports  relating 
le  transition— from  April  1,  1987, 
irll  1,  1988,  in  the  case  of  a  report 
the  Administrator  setting  forth 
the  Administrator's  views  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  future  of  the  Read- 
Justxnent  Counseling  Program;  from 
July  1,  1987,  to  July  1,  1988,  in  the 
case  of  a  report  on  the  VA's  plans  for 
the  transition;  and  from  February  1, 
1981.  to  February  1,  1990.  on  the  expe- 
rience under  the  first  year  of  the  tran- 
siUoi. 

TUrd,  provide  for  a  1-year  delay, 
froii  October  1,  1986,  to  October  1, 
1981,  in  the  due  date  of  the  VA's 
repdrt  on  the  prevalence  and  incidence 
of  post-traiunatic  stress  disorder  and 
othtr  postwar  psychological  problems 
am<aig  Vietnam  veterans. 

I        TTIU  I— BOIBLBBS  VXTKKAHS 
I  ASSISTAlfCK  IH  PSOVISIltG  SHELTEK 

Iv.  President,  section  101  of  S.  477 
as  ieported,  which  was  derived  from 
sect  on  2  of  S.  477  as  introduced, 
would  authorize  the  VA.  within  the 
llmis  of  available  appropriations,  to 
can  7  out  a  program  during  fiscal  year 
1981  1988,  and  1989,  to  sell,  to  veter- 
an's service  organizations  or  other 
nonprofit  entities,  certain  hard-to-sell 
for^osed  dwellings  from  the  VA's  in- 
ventory and  to  lease  to  these  entitles 
underutilized  VA  facilities  for  use  as 
shelters  primarily  for  homeless  veter- 
ans and  their  families. 

As  is  set  forth  in  our  committee's 
rep«  rt  accompanying  8.  477,  S.  Rept. 
100- 15,  we  recognize  that  the  roots  of 
hon  elessness,  in  the  population  in 
gem  tnl  and  among  veterans,  are  many 
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and  th^t  no  one  program  or  specific 
effort  \rill  be  adequate  to  resolve  this 
difficult  problem.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
the  view  of  the  committee  that  provid- 
ing shelter  can  be  an  important  step  in 
any  overall  program  of  assistance. 

In  thfe  regard,  and  in  further  recog- 
nition of  the  VA's  fimdamental  mis- 
sion of  tarovldlng  needed  assistance  to 
veteran!,  the  committee  bill  includes 
provisiobs  that  would  enable  the  VA. 
in  a  modest  way,  to  assist  in  the  provi- 
sion of  shelter  for  homeless  veterans 
and  th^ir  families.  Specifically,  the 
committee  bill  would  direct  the  VA  to 
provide  shelter  in  two  principal  ways: 

First,  the  VA  would  be  authorized  to 
sell,  fori  such  consideration  as  the  Ad- 
mlnistr4tor  determines  is  in  the  best 
interest*  of  the  Grovemment,  the  VA's 
Loan  Pitogram,  and  the  solvency  of  its 
revolving  fimd.  title  to  hard-to-sell 
dwellings  that  the  VA  acquired  as  a 
result  Of  foreclosures.  These  proper- 
ties woUld  be  used  by  veterans'  organi- 
zations imd  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, inbluding  local  governments,  pri- 
marily as  shelters  for  homeless  veter- 
ans and  their  families. 

Second,  the  VA  would  be  authorized 
to  leasee  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  un- 
derutilised VA  facilities  to  the  same 
type  of  entitles  for  use  primarily  as 
shelters!  for  homeless  veterans  and 
their  f  aiillies. 

In  neither  case  would  the  VA  actual- 
ly operate  any  of  the  resultant  shel- 
ters or  be  responsible  for  the  activities 
of  those  who  would. 

A  nuiaber  of  changes  were  made  to 
S.  477  as  introduced  in  response  to 
concemi  raised  at  the  committee's 
hearing^  in  this  area.  For  example,  in 
respons^  to  concerns  voiced  about 
whether  shelters  established  in  prop- 
erty thait  had  been  in  the  VA's  inven- 
tory would  be  operated  in  violation  of 
zoning  laws,  the  committee  bill  in- 
cludes a  provision  that  would  require 
the  VA,  prior  to  any  transfer  of  prop- 
erty, to  gain  assurances  from  the 
transferee  that  the  property  will  be 
used  solely  as  a  shelter  principally  for 
homeless  veterans  and  their  families, 
that  all  applicable  zoning  laws  will  be 
complied  with,  and  that  the  transferee 
will  mal^e  no  use  of  the  property  that 
is  incompatible  with  the  neighbor- 
hood. Ill  addition  to  these  assurances 
from  a  transferee,  the  committee  bill 
would  require  that  the  deed  transfer- 
ring the  property  include  specific  pro- 
visions 'requiring  adherence  to  all 
zoning  l|iws.  The  deed  also  would  have 
to  give  the  U.S.  Government  a  right  of 
reverter  if  the  transferee,  within  10 
years  of  I  the  transfer,  ceases  to  use  the 
property  for  other  than  a  shelter  and 
a  right  of  90  days  advance  written 
notice  qf  any  proposed  sale  by  the 
transferee  so  that  the  VA  could  make 
a  decision  whetho-  to  exercise  its  right 
of  rever  er. 
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Mr.  President,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  transfers  of  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  shelter  to  homeless 
veterans  do  not  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  integrity  of  the  loan  guaranty 
revolving  fund,  the  committee  blU  as 
revised  by  the  Cranston-Murkowskl 
amendment  would  expressly  limit  the 
authority  to  transfer  houses  to  the 
sale  of  properties  for  such  consider- 
ation as  the  Administrator  determines 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  VA's  Loan  Program,  and  the 
solvency  of  its  revolving  fund.  PinaUy, 
in  response  to  concerns  that  the  au- 
thority to  transfer  properties  from  the 
inventory  could  somehow  result  in  a 
financial  detriment  to  the  defaulting 
veterans,  the  committee  bill  includes  a 
provision  pursuant  to  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  required  to 
affirm,  prior  to  transfer,  that  there  is 
no  likelihood  that  the  VA  could  sell 
the  property  for  a  price  sufficient  to 
reduce  a  defaulting  veteran's  liability. 

I  will  discuss  other  aspects  of  this 
provision  later  in  describing  the  Cran- 
ston-MurkowslLl  amendment. 

PILOT  PROGRAM  TO  ASSIST  BOKELESS  VETEItAIfS 

Mr.  President,  section  102  of  S.  477 
as  reported,  which  was  derived  from 
section  3  of  S.  477  as  introduced, 
would  require  the  Administrator, 
within  the  limits  of  available  apropria- 
tions.  to  conduct  a  pilot  program  and 
study  in  not  less  than  10  geographical 
locations  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
24  months  to  evaluate  various  activi- 
ties that  might  assist  homeless  veter- 
ans and  their  families. 

Activities  that  might  be  imdertaken 
as  part  of  the  pilot  program  would  in- 
clude those  otherwise  authorized  by 
law— such  as  outreach  efforts  under 
subchapter  IV  of  chapter  38  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code— as  well  as  other 
activities  specified  in  the  committee 
bill,  including  designating  VA  employ- 
ees at  the  VA  pilot  program  facilities 
involved  to  coordinate  official  and  vol- 
unteer efforts  to  assist  homeless  veter- 
ans, authorizing  VA  employees  to  seek 
out  and  cooperate  with  non-VA  organi- 
zations which  assist  homeless  individ- 
uals, and  facilitating  the  activities  of 
VA  employees  who  wish  to  assist 
homeless  veterans  on  a  volunteer 
basis.  As  clarified  by  the  Cranston- 
Murkowskl  amendment,  the  facilitat- 
ing of  volunteer  activities  would  be 
limited  to  the  VA's  adjusting  the  duty 
hours  or  meal  breaks  so  as  to  i>emiit  a 
VA  employee  to  engage  in  volunteer 
activities  diuing  personal  time  without 
interfering  with  the  employee's  dis- 
charge of  his  or  her  assigned  work  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
noted  that  the  committee  expects  that 
the  employees  who  will  be  lioth  desig- 
nated to  coordinate  and  otherwise  in- 
volved in  these  various  activities  wiU 
be  existing  personnel— such  as  VA  vol- 
luitary  service  employees,  veterans 
benefit  counselors,  and  vet  center  per- 


sonnel—who are  already  in  positions 
of  directly  assisting  veterans  who 
come  to  the  VA.  No  additional  staff  is 
contemplated  for  this  pilot  program. 

With  reference  to  the  authority  to 
facilitate  VA  employees'  volunteer  ef- 
forts— such  as  providing  flexibility  in 
scheduling  an  employee's  duty  periods 
or  lunch  hours— the  committee  bill.  In 
response  to  concerns  raised  at  the 
committee's  hearings  regarding  the 
potential  for  pressure  being  placed  on 
VA  employees  under  this  authority, 
included  a  very  strong  anticoercion 
provision.  Under  this  provision,  the 
Administrator  wovQd  be  required  to 
prescribe  regulations  to  ensiu*e  that  no 
VA  employee  would  coerce  in  any 
fashion  any  other  VA  employee  in 
order  to  get  such  an  employee  to  par- 
ticipate in  volimteer  activities  and  also 
sets  forth  a  mechanism  for  reporting 
to  the  VA's  Inspector  General  any  ap- 
prehension an  employee  may  have 
about  retribution  in  connection  with 
nonparticipation  in  such  volunteer  ac- 
tivities. Additionally,  the  regiilations 
would  be  required  to  ensure  that  an 
agency  employee  who  attempts  to 
coerce  an  employee  to  volunteer  for 
any  activities  under  this  legislation 
would  be  subject  to  appropriate  disci- 
plinary action. 

Although  the  anticoercion  provi- 
sions are  deleted  by  the  Cranston- 
Murkowskl  amendment,  that  in  no 
way  diminishes  our  intent  that  no 
such  coercion  be  permitted  in  any  re- 
spect. 

Finally,  because  of  concerns  that 
singling  out  homeless  veterans  for  vol- 
unteer assistance  would  give  special 
priority  to  that  cause  and  could  un- 
fairly work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
other  worthy  causes,  the  committee 
bill  also  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator to  facilitate  volunteer  activity 
in  support  of  any  other  charitable  ac- 
tivity approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
under  5  CFR  part  950.  in  connection 
with  certifying  organizations  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Combined  Federal 
Campaign,  or  otherwise  designated  by 
the  Administrator. 

With  reference  to  the  emphasis  on 
voluntary  activity  by  VA  employees,  I 
note,  as  did  the  committee's  report, 
that  the  VA  generally  has  a  strong 
record  of  encouraging  volimtary  chari- 
table activities  by  its  employees.  I  view 
these  provisions  in  the  committee  bill 
as  a  way  to  extend  that  activity  with 
the  specific  focus  of  assisting  homeless 
veterans  and  their  families. 

OXrrREACR  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  section  103  of  S.  477 
as  reported,  which  was  derived  from 
section  4  of  S.  477  as  introduced, 
would  require  the  Administrator  to 
report  on  the  VA's  outreach  efforts  to 
homeless  veterans  and  on  ways  those 
efforts  could  be  improved  in  order  to 
assist  these  veterans  in  receiving  the 
health  care,  job  counseling,  rehabilita- 


tion services,  and  income  maintenance 
support  for  which  they  may  be  eligi- 
ble. 

Specifically.  the  Administrator 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  report 
on  the  VA's  outreach  efforts  to  home- 
less veterans  that  have  occurred  or 
wlU  occur  during  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987  under  that  statutory  mandate. 
This  report  is  also  to  Include  informa- 
tion on  any  changes  in  the  utilization 
of  benefits  by  homeless  veterans  as  a 
result  of  VA  outreach  efforts,  a  de- 
scription of  all  followthrough  activi- 
ties carried  out  by  the  agency  in  con- 
nection with  its  outreach  efforts,  a  de- 
scription of,  and  timetable  for.  any 
plans  to  expand  outreach  efforts,  and 
an  estimate  of  additional  resources 
needed  to  accomplish  such  plans. 

SURVEY  OP  HOMELESS  VETERAMS 

Mr.  President,  section  104  of  S.  477 
as  reported,  which  was  derived  from 
section  5  of  S.  477  as  introduced, 
would,  as  modified  by  the  Cranston- 
Murkowskl  amendment,  require  the 
VA,  in  coordination  with  any  Federal 
coordinating  entity  established  with 
respect  to  homeless  programs,  such  as 
would  be  set  up  by  title  I  of  S.  809,  to 
conduct  a  survey  to  develop  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  veterans,  by 
service  period,  who  are  homeless  and 
the  veterans  benefits  for  which  they 
are  likely  to  be  eligible.  Under  the 
Cranston-Murkowski  amendment,  the 
VA  would  be  directed  to  utilize  in  con- 
ducting the  siurey,  to  the  extent  it 
would  be  S4>propriate  to  do  so,  the  per- 
sonnel working  in  other  progranu  car- 
ried out  under  the  legislation. 

This  provision  was  included  in  the 
committee  bill  in  response  to  the 
strong  support  voiced  by  those  who 
testified  regarding  homeless  veterans 
at  the  committee's  hearings  about  the 
lack  of  reliable  information  at  present 
on  the  population  of  homeless  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  minimize  the 
difficulty  inherent  in  trying  to  develop 
a  reliable  estimate  of  the  overall 
number  of  homeless  individuals  and 
recognize  that  seeking  to  determine 
the  size  of  a  subset  of  that  universe— 
namely,  homeless  veterans— is  even 
more  difficult.  However,  without  some 
estimate  of  this  population,  it  becomes 
very  difficult  for  the  Congress  or  the 
VA  or  other  executive  branch  depart- 
ments or  agencies  to  develop  and  carry 
out  effective,  appropriate  programs 
targeted  on  this  population. 

The  report  on  this  s\irvey  would  be 
due  within  180  days  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  measure.  In  re- 
sponse to  concerns  expressed  at  the 
committee's  hearings  about  the  diffi- 
culty in  developing  precise  figures,  the 
committee  biU  calls  for  only  estimates 
of  the  numbers  of  homeless  veterans 
in  various  subgroupings.  Specifically, 
the  survey  and  report  would  be  re- 
quired  to   provide   estimates,   to   the 
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mmnlnmfn  extent  feasible,  of  the  total 
number  of  homeless  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  a  breakdown  show- 
ing periods  of  service  for  the  overall 
population  of  homeless  veterans  with 
subgroupings  showing  the  numbers 
with  families  and  those  with  chronic 
mental  illness  or  substance  abuse  dis- 
abilities. In  addition,  the  survey  and 
report  would  be  required  to  include,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  esti- 
mates of  the  numbers  of  homeless  vet- 
erans who  received  or  will  likely  re- 
ceive various  vet««ns  benefits  and 
services  in  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987— 
including  VA  health  care,  compensa- 
tion or  pension  benefits,  and  employ- 
ment benefits  from  the  Department  of 
Labor— and  on  the  numbers  of  veter- 
ans who  would  likely  be  eligible  for 
such  benefits  if  they  were  to  apply  for 
them.  Finally,  the  Cranston-Murkow- 
ski  amendment  clarifies  the  survey  re- 
quirement by  providing  that  the 
survey  be  carried  out  through  repre- 
sentative samplings  in  appropriate  ge- 
ographic areas. 

CBBOinCALLT  MKHTALLT  nx  VXTXBAirs 

Mr.  Presidait.  because  of  general 
concerns  that  a  significant  percentage 
of  h<Mnele88  individuals  are  sxif fering 
from  chronic  mental  illness  [CMI]  dis- 
abilities and  of  concerns  expressed  by 
the  American  Legion  during  the  com- 
mittee's hearings  that  the  VA's  re- 
source allocation  methodology  may  be 
leading  to  premature  and  inappropri- 
ate discharges  of  such  veterans,  sec- 
tion 105  of  S.  477  as  reported,  which 
was  derived  from  section  6  of  S.  477  as 
introduced,  would  amend  section  235 
of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Improve- 
ment and  Health-Care  Authorization 
Act  of  1986.  Public  Law  99-576,  relat- 
ing to  VA  services  furnished  to  veter- 
ans suffering  from  CMI  disabilities,  to 
require  that  the  study  mandated  by 
that  section  also  include  information 
on  the  number  of  veterans  suffering 
from  mental  illness  disabilities  who 
were  furnished  hospital,  domiciliary, 
or  nursing  home  care  by  the  VA  in 
each  of  the  last  3  fiscal  years,  fiscal 
year8l984. 1985.  and  1986— and  an  esti- 
mate in  each  category  for  fiscal  year 
1987— and  to  analyze  any  changes  in 
the  numbers  of  such  veterans  being 
furnished  each  type  of  care  with  a  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  any  changes  re- 
sulting from  the  VA's  implementation 
of  its  resource  allocation  methodology 
for  allocating  funds  to  VA  health  care 
facilities. 

In  this  regard.  I  note,  as  did  the 
ctmmiittee  report,  that  it  is  particular- 
ly important  that  the  committee  learn 
about  the  impact  of  the  VA's  adoption 
of  the  diagnosis-related  group  method- 
ology—known as  "DRG's"— with  re- 
spect to  mental  illnesses.  Such  infor- 
mation would  better  enable  the  VA. 
the  committee,  and  the  Congress  to  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  needs  of  homeless 
veterans  suffering  from  CMI  disabil- 
ities and.  to  the  extent  it  appears  that 
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Itaappropriate  discharge  decisions  are 
Qeing  made,  to  work  to  correct  that 
^tuation  in  general. 

The  committee  biU  also  requires  the 
^A  to  conduct  a  2M-year  pilot  pro- 
gram, utilizing  the  new  authority  in 
Siction  620C  of  tiUe  38.  United  SUtes 
ode,  which  was  just  recently  provid- 
£to  the  agency  by  section  2  of  Public 
w  100-6.  to  provide  contract  commu- 
ity-based  residential  care  to  certain 
eterans  suffering  from  CMI  dlsabil- 
lies.  The  committee  bill  would  target 
le  new,  general  authority  in  section 
DC  on  homeless  veterans  in  order  to 
(>t>vide  them  with  such  community- 
qased  care  through  the  use  of  the  $5 
million  that  was  transferred  to  the  VA 
for  fiscal  year  1987  by  Public  Law  100- 
6;  to  fund  the  new  section  620C  author- 
As  was  noted  in  the  committee 
iport,    the    committee    understands 
it  the  VA  is  prepared  to  expend  the 
million   entirely   for   services   for 
>meless  veterans  with  CMI  disabil- 
les,  and  this  provision  in  the  commit- 
bill  would  provide  clear  legislative 
stipport  and  direction  for  that  plan.  In 
addition,  the  committee  bill  wovQd  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  up  to  $10 
million  in  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  in  support  of  this  pUot  program 
to  assist  homeless  veterans.  Thus,  as  a 
result  of  this  provision,  the  VA  will  be 
atithorized  to  spend  up  to  $25  million 
over  the  next  2Vi  fiscal  years  to  assist 
homeless  veterans  suffering  from  CMI 
disabilities. 

The  committee  bill  also  includes  a 
provision  to  amend  section  620C  so  as 

3  provide  eligibility  for  contract  com- 
unity-based  residential  care  to  veter- 
ans for  treatment  of  their  service-con- 
nected CMI  conditions.  Under  section 
6lOC  as  enacted,  eUglbUity  for  this 
contract  care  is  limited  to  veterans 
suffering  from  CMI  disabilities  who 
either  are  being  furnished  VA  inpa- 
tient care  for  a  CMI  disability,  are 
hpmeless.  or  have  a  50-percent  or 
niore  service-connected  disability. 
Apdlng  veterans  being  treated  for  serv- 
icfe-connected  CMI  disabilities  to  the 
lilt  of  eligibles  would  have  the  effect 
of  rectifying  an  inequity  in  current 
law  that  provides  eligibility  for  the 
new  contract  authority  for  one  catego- 
ry of  nonservlce-connected.  noninstitu- 
tk>nalized  veterans— namely  homeless 
veterans— suffering  from  CMI  and  pro- 
vides no  such  eligibility  to  veterans  in 
need  of  treatment  for  their  service- 
connected  CMI  disabUlties.  Providing 
for  the  treatment  of  veterans's  service- 
c0nected  disabilites  has  always  been  a 
priority  for  our  committee  and  the 

)ngress,  especially  with  reference  to 
tae  use  of  contract  facilities. 

Finally,  the  committee  bill  includes 
some  amendments  to  both  Public  Law 
100-6  and  new  section  620C  so  as  to 
improve  the  new  contract  authority. 
S^ificaUy,  Public  Law  100-6  would 
be  amended  so  as  to  make  the  $5  mil- 
lion limitation  on  the  use  of  the  au- 
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thorliy  applicable  only  during  fiscal 
year  1987— thereby  making  the  au- 
thority available  to  the  VA  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987— and  section  620C 
would  be  amended  so  as  to  include  a 
definition— derived  from  section  201(1) 
of  aR.  558,  the  proposed  Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act,  as  passed 
by  tl^e  House  on  March  5,  1987— of 
"homeless  Individual"  identifying 
those  intended  to  be  served  and  for 
targeting  care  on  them  in  the  Pilot 
Program. 

VTTKRAIIS'  JOB  TRAIHIIIG  ACT 

Mr.  President,  section  106  of  S.  477 
as  reported,  which  was  derived  from  S. 
553.  Would  extend  through  fiscal  year 
1987  and  1988  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations under  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  [VJTA];  extend  by  ap- 
proxUnately  6  months  the  deadlines 
for  application  for  VJTA  participation 
and  entry  into  job  training  programs 
under  VJTA;  and  provide  certain  un- 
employed Korean-conflict  and  Viet- 
nam-^ra  veterans  who  either  are 
homeless  or  have  service-connected 
disabilities  with  eligibility  for  training 
undeii  VJTA  without  regard  to  the 
lengtii-of-unemplo3rment  criterion  in 
cxirreiit  law,  namely  unemployment 
for  at  least  10  of  the  15  weeks  preced- 
ing the  veteran's  VJTA  application. 

VJTffA  is  designed  to  promote  train- 
ing and  emplosrment  opportunities  for 
long-oerm  jobless  Vietnam-era  and 
Korean-conflict  veterans  through  a 
program  of  cash  incentives  to  employ- 
ers to  help  them  defray  the  costs  of 
employing  and  providing  training  to 
such  veterans.  The  VJTA  Program  was 
originally  established  in  1983  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Emergency  Veter- 
ans' iob  Training  Act  of  1983.  Public 
Law  98-77.  Made  eligible  for  a  VJTA 
job-trfdning  position  were  unemployed 
who  had  served  during  the 
conflict  or  Vietnam  era  and 
were  unemployed  for  15  out  of  the  20 
weeks  preceding  their  application  and 
who  either  had  more  than  180  days 
active  service  or  were  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  service  for  a  disability  or 
are  entitled  to  VA  service-connected 
disability  compensation. 

The  1983  law  authorized  appropria- 
tions of  a  total  of  $300  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  1985.  $150  million 
of  which  was  appropriated  by  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions ^ct.  Public  Law  98-151.  and  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act.  Public  Law  98-181.  Sec- 
tion 2jL2  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Im- 
provements Act  of  1984,  Public  Law 
98-541  extended  by  5  months  the 
original  deadlines  for  applications  and 
for  entry  into  training  to  February  28, 
1985,  and  September  1.  1985.  respec- 
tively. This  act  also  extended  by  1 
year,  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987. 
the  date  by  which  the  program's  exist- 
ing fimds  could  be  expended  to  assist 
veterans  in  gaining  needed  Job  train- 
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ing  under  VJTA.  On  September  30. 
1985.  with  the  enactment  of  section  4 
of  Public  Law  99-108,  the  date  by 
which  a  veteran  could  enter  into  train- 
ing was  further  extended  from  Sep- 
tember 1.  1985,  to  July  1,  1986. 

On  January  13,  1986.  with  the  enact- 
ment of  section  201  of  the  Veterans' 
Compensation  Rate  Increase  and  Job 
Training  Amendments  of  1985,  Public 
Law  99-238,  the  program  was  amended 
to  extend  further  the  participation 
deadlines  regarding  application  and 
entry  into  a  training  program  to  July 
2.  1987,  and  January  2,  1988,  respec- 
tively: to  authorize  a  fiscal  year  1986 
appropriation  of  $65  million;  to  delete 
"Emergency"  from  the  title  of  the  act; 
to  reduce,  from  15-of-20  weeks  to  10- 
of-15  weeks  preceding  his  or  her  appli- 
cation, the  period  a  veteran  must  be 
unemployed;  and  to  require  that  con- 
tact be  made  with  participating  veter- 
ans on  at  least  a  monthly  basis  and 
that  counseling  services  be  made  avail- 
able to  them  and  their  employers. 

VJTA  has  provided  over  47,000  vet- 
erans with  the  opportunity  to  gain  the 
skUls  and  on-the-job  experience 
needed  to  help  them  break  away  from 
sustained  unemployment  and  build 
more  productive  lives  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  Moreover,  the  bene- 
fits of  VJTA  extend,  beyond  the  veter- 
ans themselves,  to  society  in  general  in 
a  number  of  significant  ways,  includ- 
ing reduced  public  assistance  pay- 
ments, higher  revenues  from  increased 
taxable  income,  and  greater  communi- 
ty stability  stemming  from  reduced 
unemployment. 

Among  the  measurable  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  veterans  as  a  result  of  their 
participation  in  VJTA  is  increased 
earning  power.  A  1985  report,  carried 
out  by  Centaur  Associates,  Inc..  enti- 
tled "Final  Report:  Evaluation  of  the 
Emergency  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Program,"  found  that  veterans,  while 
participating  in  VJTA,  earn  $50  more 
per  week  than  veterans  eligible  for  but 
who  do  not  participate  in  the  program 
and.  in  the  year  following  training, 
about  $2,200  more. 

VJTA  is  highly  popular  among  those 
employers  who  have  provided  job 
training  programs  to  veterans  under  it. 
In  general,  according  to  the  Centaur 
repwrt,  the  supervisors  of  participating 
veterans  rank  the  job  performance  of 
these  veterans  from  good  to  excellent 
and  the  employers  express  an  interest 
in  hiring  other  veterans  through 
VJTA. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  this  job  training  program,  and 
especially  to  make  it  more  readily  ac- 
cessible to  assist  homeless  veterans  as 
well  as  those  veterans  with  service- 
coiuiected  disabilities  rated  at  30  per- 
cent or  more,  section  106  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  extend  through 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  the  fiscal 
year  1986  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  VJTA— $65  million,  of  which 


$35  million  was  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1986— and  extend  by  nearly  6 
months  the  dates  governing  applilca- 
tion  and  entry  into  training  from  July 
2.  1987.  to  December  31.  1987.  and 
from  January  2.  1988.  to  June  30.  1988. 
respectively.  With  regard  to  the  $30 
million  that  would  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  VJTA  under  this  pro- 
vision, this  funding  in  fiscal  year  1987 
would  enable  approximately  10,000  ad- 
ditional veterans  to  participate  in 
VJTA  training  programs. 

In  connection  with  funding  for 
VJTA,  I  am  pleased  that  officials  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  have 
recently  reversed,  as  I  had  urged  them 
to  do,  an  earlier  determination  that 
approximately  $5  million  of  the  re- 
maining fiscal  year  1984  appropriation 
for  VJTA— which,  according  to  the 
VA,  could  increase  to  as  much  as  $8 
million  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987 
due  to  deobligations  from  veterans  ter- 
minating their  VJTA  training— could 
not  be  spent  after  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1986.  The  Department's  revised 
decision  wlU  allow  these  funds— which 
have  now  been  released— to  be  used  to 
provide  an  estimated  2,700  additional 
veterans  the  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  job  training  imder  VJTA  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  exchange  of  letters  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  this 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

n.S.  SnATK, 

ComflTTEE  ON  VrrERAMS'  AlTAISS. 

Waihington,  DC,  January  IS,  1987. 
Hon.  Jahes  a.  Bakzr  III, 
Secretarv  of  the  TYeoaitry, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jim:  I  am  writins  regarding  your  De- 
partment's Interpretation  of  the  statutory 
authority  relating  to  the  avaUabUity  of  cer- 
tain funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
Veterans  Job  Training  Act  (VJTA). 

I  have  recently  been  advised  that  officials 
In  your  Department  have  determined  that 
the  approximately  $1.6  million  remaining  of 
the  FY  1984  appropriation  to  VJTA  may 
not  be  used,  after  the  end  of  FY  1986.  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  In  view  of  the  provision 
in  section  16  of  Public  Law  99-238  that  such 
funds  shall  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988, 1  would  appreciate  your  provid- 
ing me  with  an  explanation  of  the  Depart- 
ment's position. 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordially. 

Alam  Cramstoh, 

Chairman. 

DEPARTMKirT  OP  THE  TRKASURT, 

Assistant  SKiirrART, 
Washington,  February  20,  1987. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  CRAnifAN:  On  behalf  of  Secre- 
tary Baker,  this  responds  to  your  letter  of 
January  15.  1987.  regarding  the  availability 
of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Program. 

We  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Thomas  K.  Tumage,  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  a  copy  of  which  is 


encloaed.  That  letter  takes  the  position  that 
Public  Law  98-543  extended  the  avaOabiUty 
of  funds  appropriated  under  the  Veterans 
Job  Training  Act  until  September  30,  1987. 
After  reviewing  the  legislative  history  under 
Public  Law  98-543,  Financial  Management 
Service  agrees  with  the  VA  that  the  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Veterans  Job  Train- 
ing Act  are  available  until  September  SO, 
1987. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  brings  the  matter 
to  a  satisfactory  condusiim. 
Sincerely, 

J.  MiCRAKL  HCTDSON, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(LegislaUve  Affairs). 

VrmiANS'  Administration, 

Administrator  op  Veterans'  Apfaiss, 

February  2, 1987. 
Hon.  James  A.  Baker  m. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secritart:  We  recently  have  re- 
ceived several  Inquiries  from  veterans'  serv- 
ice organizations,  as  well  as  the  Senate  and 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees,  con- 
cerning the  funding  of  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  Account,  36-4/8-0103.  The  spe- 
cific concern  expressed  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Is  the  lack  of  availability  of 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  (VJTA)  funds 
appropriated  by  Public  Law  98-151  and  98- 
181. 

Our  Agency's  Director.  Office  of  Budget 
and  Finance,  has  pointed  out  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations provision  enacted  as  section  16  of 
Public  Law  98-77  (August  15.  1983),  the 
aforementioned  laws  appropriated  a  total  of 
$150  million  during  FY  1984  to  remain  avaO- 
able  until  September  30,  1986.  Subsequent- 
ly, however,  section  16  of  the  VJTA  was 
amended  by  section  212(b)  of  Public  Law  98- 
543  (October  24.  1984)  to  provide  that  all 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  tliat  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  "September 
30, 1987" 

I  understand,  nevertheless,  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  determined  that 
the  period  of  availability  of  use  of  the  $150 
million  appropriated  for  the  VJTA  during 
the  FY  1984  lapsed  on  September  30,  1986. 
This  position  apparently  is  based  on  the  lan- 
guage of  the  continuing  and  supplemental 
appropriations  provisions  of  Public  Laws  98- 
151  and  98-181,  respectively,  as  well  as  the 
view  that  such  language  was  not  affected  by 
last  year's  supplemental  appropriations  bUl 
(PubUc  Law  99-349,  enacted  July  3.  1986) 
which  directed  that  $35  million  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  VA's  Minor  Construction 
Program  to  the  VJTA,  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1988.  It  Is  not  clear 
however,  whether  your  department  consid- 
ered the  amendments  made  by  Public  Law 
98-543. 

Our  General  Counsel,  after  having  re- 
viewed the  legislative  history  of  PubUc  Law 
98-543.  has  advised  that  the  Congress,  in  en- 
acting section  212(b)  of  that  law.  clearly  in- 
tended that  the  period  of  availability  of  all 
funds  appropriated  under  the  VJTA  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  year,  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1987.  The  General  Counsel  points 
out  that  this  is  plainly  reflected  in  the  floor 
statement  of  Congressman  Marvin  Leath 
(D-TX),  then  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education.  Training  and  Employ- 
ment, House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, preceding  the  House  agreement  to  the 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  5688.  which 
reads  in  pertinent  part  as  follows:  "Addi- 
tionally, funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
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19M  and  198S  wOl  be  available  untfl  Sep- 
tember 30,  1M7.  rather  than  September  30, 
19M.  Theae  chantea  wOl  greaUy  enhance 
the  effactlveneaa  of  the  EVJTA."  130  Cong. 
Rec  HI  1375  (daily  ed.  October  5.  19M). 
Pleaae  see.  also,  130  Cong.  Rec.  S13879 
(daily  ed.  October  9,  1984)  (expression  of 
the  same  intent  in  the  explanatory  state- 
ment of  compromise  agreement  on  HJl. 
5688.  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
Act  of  1984). 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  request  that  the 
Treasury  Department  reconsider  its  position 
In  this  matter  and  advise  us  accordingly.  To 
facilitate  your  review,  we  are  enclosing 
copies  of  the  pertinent  statutory  provisions 
and  legialative  history  referenced  above. 

Your  prompt  consideration  of  this  request 
will  be  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  K.  Turm agk. 

AdminUtratOT. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  As  part  of  its  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
homelessness  among  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans, the  (»mmlttee  bill  includes  pro- 
visions to  amend  VJTA  so  that  it  can 
help  alleviate  the  serious  problem  of 
Joblessness  among  homeless  veterans. 
In  this  regard,  I  believe  that,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  gmeral  population  of 
homeless  persons,  three  major  under- 
lying ctMses  of  veterans'  homelessness 
need  to  be  dealt  with— substance 
abuse,  chronic  mental  illness,  and  un- 
employment. 

During  the  past  6  months,  the  Con- 
gress has  addressed  two  of  these 
causes.  In  section  4002  of  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986,  Public  Law 
99-570,  Congress  provided  a  $10.4  mil- 
lion increase  in  funding  for  the  VA's 
drug  and  alcohol  treatment  programs, 
and  in  section  2  of  Public  Law  100-6, 
which  transferred  $50  million  to  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram. Uie  Congress  enacted  a  $5  mil- 
lion fiscal  year  1987  initiative  for  pro- 
viding contract  community-based  resi- 
dential treatment  programs  to  certain 
veterans,  including  those  who  are 
homeless,  suffering  from  chronic 
mental  illness  disabilities.  As  discussed 
above  with  nspect  to  section  105  of 
the  committee  bill,  the  committee  bill 
proposes  to  build  on  the  latter  initia- 
tive by  extending  the  contract  author- 
ity indefinitely  and  providing  for  its 
utilisation  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1989  in  a  pUot  program  to  care 
for  homeless  veterans,  for  which  $10 
million  could  be  expended  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

As  a  complementary  part  of  this 
effort  to  reduce  homelessness  among 
veterans,  section  106  of  the  committee 
bill  would  waive  for  homeless  veterans 
the  requirement  under  current  law 
that  VJTA  participants  be  unem- 
ployed 10  of  the  15  weeks  preceding 
i4>plication  to  the  program.  This  pro- 
vision reflects  the  belief  that  every 
reasonable  opportunity  should  be  af- 
forded homeless  veterans  to  help  them 
return  to  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  Waiving  the  imemployment  crite- 
rion should  provide  an  opportunity  for 


homeless  veterans  to  receive  vitally 
needed  Job  training  through  gainful 
embloyment. 

aaction  106  would  also  waive  the  10- 
of-l5-week  unemployment  require- 
ment under  VJTA  for  30  percent  or 
m(^e  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans who  as  a  group  experience  signifi- 
cantly higher  rates  of  unemployment 
than  nondisabled  veterans.  This  pro- 
posed change  reflects  the  committee's 
deep  concern  over  the  high  rate  of  Job- 
lessness among  seriously  disabled  vet- 
era|is.  Extending  eligibility  without 
regfu-d  to  length  of  unemployment  to 
service-connected  disabled  veterans 
witfi  disability  ratings  of  30  percent  or 
mote  is  consistent  with  the  (»mmit- 
teels  actions  over  the  years  to  recog- 
nizf  the  special  needs  of  these  veter- 
ans and  to  help  enable  them  to  gain 
ecofiomic  independence.  As  part  of 
thai;  effort,  under  section  5(c)  of 
VJTA,  employers  may  receive  pay- 
ments to  defray  the  costs  of  providing 
traming  up  to  15  months  for  veterans 
witn  service-connected  disabilities 
rattd  30  percent  or  more  as  compared 
to  f  months  for  other  veterans.  Like- 
wise, the  needsof  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  rated  30  per- 
cent or  more  also  receive  special  atten- 
tion through  the  disabled  veterans' 
Outreach  Program  and  the  local  veter- 
ans? employment  representative  pro- 
grain  under  chapter  41  of  title  38,  "Job 
Counseling.  Training,  and  Placement 
Services  for  Veterans,"  and  through 
the  affirmative  action  activities  re- 
quired by  Federal  contractors  imder 
ch^ter  42.  "Employment  and  Train- 
ing of  Disabled  and  Vietnam-Era  Vet- 
erans.'" Special  recognition  is  also  af- 
forded this  (»tegory  of  severely  dis- 
abled veterans  in  the  veterans  small 
buaness  loan  program— authorized  al- 
thopgh  not  implemented— under  chap- 
ter 37,  "Housing  and  Small  Business 
Loakis." 

Waiving  the  lO-of-15-week  unem- 
plofment  requirement  for  this  same 
category  of  seriously  disabled  veterans 
would  enhance  their  opportunities  for 
accelerated  placement  in  VJTA  train- 
ing programs,  which  are  designed  to 
lead  to  permanent  employment. 

Mr.  President,  a  new  section  107 
would  be  added  to  the  bill  by  the 
Crapiston-Murkowski  amendment  in 
ord0r  to  require  the  VA.  unless  im- 
pra|:ticable  to  do  so,  to  establish  50 
new  domiciliary-care  beds  using  imder- 
utiUzed  space  in  VA  facilities.  I  will  de- 
scribe this  provision  in  more  detail 
shortly. 

TITU  II — OITE-TKAR  POSTpOIfElfKirr  RXGAROING 
VKT  OEM  TEH  TRANSITION 

POStPONEMENT  OP  TRANSITION  PERIOD  POR  RE- 
AIpTISTKENT  COUNSELING  PROGRAM  AND  DUE 
DAtrc  POR  PTSD/OTHER  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROB- 
LOCS  INTERIM  REPORT 

Mr.  President,  section  201  of  the 
committee  bill,  which  is  substantively 
ide|itical  to  the  text  of  S.  279  and 
would  generally  have  the  same  effect 
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as  section  4(b)  of  S.  6.  would  provide 
for  a  l^ear  postponement,  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  ^987,  to  October  1,  1988,  of  the 
date  bjf  which  the  VA's  readjustment 
counseling  program  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans  is  to  liegin  a  2-year  transition 
from  b^ing  a  program  providing  coun- 
seling services  primarily  through  vet 
centers,  which  are  facilities— often  lo- 
cated ih  commiuiity  storefront  loca- 
tions Of  in  dwellings— situated  apart 
from  the  VA's  general  health-care  fa- 
cilities, {to  being  a  program  providing 
such  services  primarily  through  the 
VA's  general  health-care  facilities. 
Section  201  would  also  provide  for  cor- 
responding postponements  of  the  due 
dates  of  three  reports  on  the  transi- 
tion process  and  also  a  1-year  post- 
ponem«it— from  October  1,  1986.  to 
Octobef  1,  1987— in  the  due  date  of  a 
the  prevalence  and  incidence 
raumatic  stress  disorder  and 
ychological  problems  in  read- 
civilian  life  among  Vietnam 


study  o| 
of  pos 
other 
justing 
vetei 

Publii 
Health 
quired 
counsel 
This  e 
Senate 
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proi 


Law  96-22,  the  Veterans' 
:are  Amendments  of  1979,  re- 
te  VA  to  provide  readjustment 
to  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
:tment  came  only  after  the 
lad  five  times  passed  legisla- 
lad  authored  to  set  up  such  a 
Under  that  law,  eligible  vet- 
erans liad  2  years  from  the  date  of 
their  discharge  or,  for  those  dis- 
chargeq  prior  to  1979— the  vast  majori- 
ty of  Vietnam-era  veterans— 2  years 
from  the  October  1,  1979,  effective 
date  of  that  law,  that  is,  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  11981,  to  request  readjustment 
counseling  from  the  VA. 

In  1981,  Public  Law  97-72  extended 
the  period  of  eligibility  to  request  re- 
adjustnjent  counseling  by  3  years, 
until  September  30,  1984.  That  law 
also  mandated  the  VA  to  take  such 
steps,    peginning    on    September    30, 

1983,  and   ending  on   September   30, 

1984,  the  new  eligibility  expiration 
date,  a^  necessary  to  accomplish  a 
transition  in  the  Readjustment  Coun- 
seling program  from  one  providing 
counseling  and  other  services  primari- 
ly through  vet  centers— which,  as  was 
noted  k\yo\e,  are  facilities  situated 
apart  fijom  traditional  VA  health-care 
faculties— to  a  program  providing  such 
services!  primarily  tlirough  traditional 
VA  health-care  facilities.  The  VA  was 
also  mandated  to  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  by  April  1,  1984,  on  its  plans 
in  that  regard.  This  transition  process 
was  mwdated  in  order  to  ensure  that 
there  would  be  an  ongoing  capacity 
within  the  VA  to  provide  the  mandat- 
ed readjustment  counseling  services  to 
those  veterans  who  had  requested 
such  set^ices  prior  to  the  expiration 
date,  aid  thus  were  eligible  to  com- 
plete necessary  covmseling. 

Public  Law  98-160,  enacted  in  1983, 
made  the  eligiblity  for  readjustment 
counseling  permanent  and  postponed 


the  deadline  for  beginning  the  pro- 
gram transition  to  October  1.  1987, 
and  the  deadline  for  the  transition 
report  until  July  1,  1987.  In  addition, 
that  law  required  the  VA  to  conduct  a 
study— and  to  submit  to  the  commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  a  report 
thereon  by  October  1,  1986— of  the 
prevalence  and  incidence  of  posttrau- 
matic stress  disorder  and  other  psy- 
chological problems  in  readjusting  to 
civilian  life  among  Vietnam  veterans. 
The  Administrator  was  also  mandated 
to  submit  a  report  by  April  1,  1987, 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  re- 
adjustment coimseling  program  and 
providing  the  Administrator's  recom- 
mendations for  the  future  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Administrator  was  also  re- 
quired in  that  report  to  give  particular 
attention,  in  light  of  the  results  of  the 
PTSD/other  postwar  psychological 
problems  study,  to  the  provision  of  re- 
adjustment counseling  and  related 
mental  health  services  to  veterans 
with  PTSD  and  to  the  diagnosis  of  and 
treatment  of  PTSD. 

Finally,  Public  Law  99-576,  enacted 
in  1986.  extended  the  deadline  for 
completing  the  program  transition  by 
1  year,  until  October  1,  1989,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  transition  take  place  in 
an  "orderly  and  gradual"  manner  over 
the  course  of  2  years,  rather  than  1 
year.  That  law  also  modified  the  April 
1,  1987,  and  July  1,  1987,  reports,  de- 
scribed atwve,  to  require  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator take  into  account  so  much 
of  the  PTSD/other-postwar-psycho- 
logical  problems  study  results  as  were 
available  at  the  time  the  reports  were 
to  be  submitted,  and  mandated  a  third 
reijort,  due  by  February  1,  1989,  on 
the  results  of  the  first  year  of  the 
transition. 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  these  various 
laws,  there  are  a  niunber  of  milestones 
in  current  law  which  are  related  to  a 
process  whereby  the  existing  readjust- 
ment counseling  program  is  scheduled 
to  xmdergo  a  2-year  transition  begin- 
ning October  1,  1987,  from  a  program 
providing  services  primarily  through 
the  vet  centers  to  a  program  providing 
such  services  primarily  through  gener- 
al VA  health-care  facilities,  such  as 
medical  centers  and  outpatient  clinics. 
The  "primarily"  criterion  has  been 
construed  by  the  VA's  general  coun- 
sel—in a  white  paper  prepared  last 
year— to  require  that  by  the  end  of  the 
transition  period  a  majority  of  read- 
justment counseling  programs  must  be 
operated  at  traditional  VA  facilities. 
Our  committee  agrees  with  this  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  President,  as  was  noted  above, 
the  first  of  the  milestones  relating  to 
the  transition  was  October  1,  1986,  the 
date  by  which  the  Administration  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  was  required  to 
submit  to  the  two  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  a  report  on  the  results  of 
the  PTSD/other-postwar-psychologi- 
cal-problems  study.  As  was  also  noted. 


following  that  report,  and  taking  the 
results  of  the  study  into  consideration, 
the  Administrator  is  requried  under 
current  law  to  submit  two  additional 
reports  before  the  transition  period 
l)egins. 

The  first  of  these— the  one  which  is 
due  on  April  1,  1987— is  required  to  set 
forth  the  Administrator's  evaluation 
of  the  VA's  effectiveness  in  helping  to 
meet  the  readjustment  needs  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  and  the  Administra- 
tor's opinion  on  the  extent  to  winch 
the  readjustment  needs  of  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  remain  unmet  and  the 
extent  to  which  facilities  situated 
apart  from  VA  health-care  facilities- 
vet  centers— are  needed  to  meet  that 
need  and,  if  so,  whether  there  should 
be  some  modification  of  the  transition 
period  requirement.  The  second 
report — the  one  due  on  July  1,  1987— 
must  set  forth  the  Administrator's 
plan  for  accomplishing  the  transition 
during  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  Also, 
as  just  noted,  as  a  result  of  a  provision 
in  Public  Law  99-576,  there  is  a  re- 
quirement for  a  third,  mldtransition 
reijort,  due  under  current  law  by  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1989,  on  the  experience  of  the 
VA  during  the  first  year  of  the  transi- 
tion. 

This  approach  of  a  comprehensive 
study  together  with  sequenced  reports 
was  designed  to  enable  the  Congress  to 
make  informed  decisions  about  the 
future  of  the  readjustment  coimseling 
program,  including  the  nature  and 
timing  of  its  integration  into  other  VA 
health-care  facilities.  However,  in  a 
May  12,  1986,  letter  trsinsmittlng  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress,  the 
VA  noted  that  the  private  contractors 
who  are  carrying  out  the  PTSD/other- 
postwar-psychological-problems  study 
"have  experienced  delays  in  the 
study's  design  and  initiation."  In  view 
of  those  delays,  the  VA  proposed 
moving  the  due  date  for  the  report  on 
the  study  back  1  year,  to  October  1, 
1987. 

Since  the  time  of  that  initial  notifi- 
cation of  problems  with  the  study's 
progress,  it  has  become  apparent  that 
the  study  timetable  has  become  seri- 
ously disrupted. 

In  May  1986,  committee  staff  met 
with  representatives  of  the  VA  and 
the  study  contractor.  Research  Trian- 
gle Institute,  Inc..  of  North  Carolina, 
to  review  various  problems  and  sdlega- 
tions  that  had  arisen  about  the  scope 
and  conduct  of  the  study.  Thereafter, 
on  June  6,  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  wrote  to  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  asliing  OTA  to  con- 
vene a  panel  to  review  the  situation 
and  make  recommendations.  OTA  did 
so  and  on  September  5  issued  a  report 
to  the  (x>mmittees  recommending 
some  major  alterations  in  the  study 
personnel  and  the  VA's  supervisory  re- 
lationship to  the  study.  On  November 


24,  1986,  the  VA  responded  to  the 
O'TA  recommendations  and,  late  E>e- 
cember,  committee  staff  met  with  the 
VA.  OTA,  and  representatives  of  the 
contractor.  From  the  VA's  reply  and 
the  followup  meeting,  it  appears  that 
the  VA  is  making  a  bona  fide  effort  to 
put  the  study  back  on  track  and  to 
complete  it  swiftly.  According  to  the 
contractor,  the  interim  study  report 
will  be  submitted  approximately  a 
year  late,  on  October  1  of  this  year, 
and  the  final  report,  by  December  31, 
1988.  The  VA  has  recently  confirmed 
this  timetable  in  its  March  24,  1987, 
agency  report  on  S.  6. 

As  is  set  forth  in  the  committee 
report,  because  the  committee  contin- 
ues to  consider  the  PTSD/other-post- 
war-psychological-problems  study  im- 
portant and  relevant  to  the  potential 
needs  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  for  re- 
adjustment counseling  and  related 
services,  the  committee  believes  that, 
as  originally  conceived,  it  should  be 
considered  in  the  planning  for  and 
conduct  of  the  transition  for  the  vet 
center  program.  I  conciu-  in  that  as- 
sessment completely. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  section  201  of 
the  committee  bill  includes  provisions 
that  would  delay  the  start  of  the  2- 
year  transition  period  by  1  year,  until 
October  1,  1988.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  extend  for  a  similar 
period  the  due  date  of  the  four  re- 
quired reports  described  alx>ve.  These 
changes,  if  enacted,  wiU  reestablish 
the  order  and  relationship  between 
the  PTSD/other-postwar-psychologi- 
cal-problems  study  and  the  transition 
process  and  thereby  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  appropriate  information 
that  can  be  taken  into  account  in  over- 
sight activity  related  to  the  transition 
and  in  connection  with  any  legislation 
relating  to  the  transition. 

I  note  that,  during  the  February  18 
hearing,  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
an's Affairs,  Tom  Tumage,  testified 
that  the  administration  does  not 
object  to  the  enactment  of  these  provi- 
sions p(}8tponing  the  vet  center  transi- 
tion and  the  various  related  reports 
due  dates  and  that  representatives  of 
the  veterans'  service  organizations 
either  supported  or  did  not  object  to 
the  postponements.  Moreover,  the  Ad- 
ministrator agreed  to  hold  up  on  sub- 
mitting the  April  1  and  July  1  reports 
in  view  of  the  committee's  intention  to 
report  legislation  delaying  that  report 
for  a  year. 

TITLE  m— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  Cranston-Mtir- 
kowski  amendment  adds  a  technical 
amendment  regarding  the  VA's  State 
home  construction  grant  authority.  I 
will  describe  this  technical  amend- 
ment in  describing  the  compromise 
amendment. 

CRANSTON-MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  at  the 
outset,    the    committee    bill    will    be 
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amended  by  an  amendment  that  Sena- 
tor ICimxowsKi  and  I  have  worked  out 
which  reaolves  the  differences  we  had 
at  the  ttane  of  the  committee's  markup 
on  February  10. 

The  substantive  changes  that  our 
amendment  would  make  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  are  as  f  oUows: 

First.  Instead  of  authorizinc  the  VA 
to  "transfer  for  no  or  nmninal  consid- 
eration" poctforedosure  acquired 
dwelUncs  for  use  as  shelters,  the  com- 
promise would  authorise  the  VA  to 
"aell"  such  dwellings  for  "such  consid- 
erati<m"  as  the  VA  determines  to  be  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  Oovemment, 
the  loan  guaranty  program,  and  the 
Kdvency  of  the  revolving  fund.  In 
light  of  this  change,  the  compromise 
deletes  the  provisions  requiring  that  a 
pitHierty  must  have  been  in  the  VA's 
Inventory  for  12  months  and  prescrib- 
ing a  formula  for  determining  whether 
the  likely  sale  price  on  the  open 
market  would  be  less  than  the  cost  to 
the  VA  of  miUntjiining  and  disposing 
of  the  property.  It  is  intended,  howev- 
er, that  those  properties  would  still  be 
the  primary  focus  of  this  provision.  In 
addition,  because  the  measvure  as 
amended  contemplates  a  true  maiicet- 
place  sale  of  the  property,  the  provi- 
sion in  the  committee  bill  giving  the 
Oovemment  a  right  of  reverter  in  the 
case  of  a  nonconfonning  use  is  deleted. 

I  want  to  clarify,  however,  that  the 
amended  provision  leaves  the  decision 
about  the  i4>propriate  selling  price  to 
the  Administrator  based  on  the  VA's 
assessmoit  of  what  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Oovemment.  the 
loan  program  and  its  revolving  fund's 
solvency.  Hence,  the  VA  could  certain- 
ly decide  to  sell  a  dwelling  for  less 
than  its  book  value  and  set  a  price 
that  is  generally  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Oovemment  in  consideration  of 
all  factors  including,  of  course,  the 
carrying  costs  for  the  property  for  as 
long  as  the  Administrator  estimates  it 
would  otherwise  continue  in  the  VA's 
inventory  as  well  as  the  costs  of  ulti- 
mately selling  the  property  commer- 
cially. 

Second,  in  an  attempt  to  promote 
the  sale  or  lease  of  appropriate  proper- 
ty that  might  be  used  as  shelters,  the 
VA  would  be  required  to  notify  the 
types  of  organizations  to  which  such 
dwellings  could  be  sold  and  to  which 
underutilized  other  VA  facilities  could 
be  leased  for  use  as  shelters  of  the  po- 
tential availability  of  the  dwellings  or 
facilities  for  such  sale  or  lease. 

Third,  also  in  order  to  promote  the 
sale  of  appropriate  dwellings  for  use  as 
shelters,  the  VA.  within  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  would  be  re- 
quired to  complete  an  evaluation  of 
the  houses  which  it  has  liad  in  its  in- 
ventory for  over  a  year  and  which  are 
located  in  areas  where  there  are  signif- 
icant munbers  of  homeless  veterans. 

Fourth,  in  order  that  the  Congress 
can  evaluate  the  impact  of  these  "shel- 


ter" provisions  on  the  problems  of 
homeiessness  among  veterans,  two  re- 
ports jto  the  Congress  would  be  re- 
quired on  the  experience  under  these 
provisions— an  interim  report  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1988.  and  a  final  report  on 
FebrufOT  1.  1989,  8  months  l>efore  the 
program  expires. 

Fifth,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Administrator  determines  that  it  is  im- 
practi^  to  do  so,  the  VA  would  be  re- 
quired—by a  new  section  107  added  to 
the  bill— not  later  than  January  1. 
1988,  to  convert  underutilized  space  in 
VA  facilities  located  In  areas  with  sig- 
nificant populations  of  homeless  veter- 
ans to  500  domiciliary  beds  to  care  for 
veterans  In  need  of  domiciliary  care, 
primafily  those  who  are  homeless.  A 
determination  of  impracticality  of  a 
conveoBlon  in  any  specific  area  may  be 
based  ton  a  finding  that  appropriate 
underitilized  space  is  not  available  or 
that  t^ere  are  too  few  homeless  veter- 
ans in!  that  area  who  are  in  need  of 
domicliary  care  to  warrant  the  con- 
versions. In  making  the  conversions 
under  this  provision,  the  VA  would  be 
precluded  from  diminishing  the  con- 
version of  its  hospital-care  beds  to 
nursing-home-care  beds. 

Sixth,  the  amendment  would  add  a 
new  title  ni  to  make  a  correction  in 
provisions  enacted  in  the  Veterans' 
Benefit  Improvement  and  Health- 
Care  Authorization  Act  of  1986.  Public 
Law  99-576.  requiring  the  prioritiza- 
tion ol  State  veterans'  home  construc- 
tion grants  effective  with  respect  to 
fiscal  year  1988  grants,  to  reinstate  for 
the  ladt  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1987  the 
existing  authority  to  make  grants  on  a 
so-called  first-in/first-out  basis.  The 
repeal  of  the  authority  to  make  grants 
for  this  fourth  quarter  was  inadvert- 
ent. 

Mr.  president,  with  reference  to  this 
last  provision  relating  to  the  State  vet- 
erans' home  grant  program,  I  ask 
unanidious  consent  that  there  appear 
at  thisi  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  Manti  24,  1987,  letter  to  me  from  VA 
Administrator  Tom  Tumage  and  an 
opinion  by  the  VA's  general  counsel 
which  discuss  the  need  for  this  correc- 
tive legislation. 

1       VrrEKAMS'  Admihistration. 
Washington,  DC,  Uarch  24, 1987. 
Hon.  Auut  Cranston, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
V.S.^Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Mr.  CRADuiAir  Section  224  of  Public 
Law  9»*576  changes  the  method  by  which 
the  VA  will  award  State  home  construction 
grants  ted  becomes  effective  July  1. 1987. 

The  agency  has  been  preparing  regula- 
tions to  Implement  section  224  of  the  new 
law;  uafortunately,  that  process  proved 
more  complex  than  we  liad  initially  antici- 
pated, «id  we  can  no  longer  project  publica- 
tion of  final  regiUations  by  April  1,  1987.  We 
do  plan  to  furnish  advance  copies  of  our 
proposal  regulations  to  the  States  as  soon 
as  poss|}le,  and  expect  to  establish  the  pri- 
ority list  for  funding  State  home  construc- 
tion projects  as  of  July  1,  1987,  consistent 
with  tfa^  requirements  of  Public  Law  99-576. 
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PtnaOy,  w  i  would  call  to  your  attention  an 
iMue  that  nas  been  raised  by  our  General 
Counsel.  In  responding  to  our  request  for  an 
opinion  reg  irdlng  certain  provisions  of  the 
new  law,  tl»e  General  Counsel  advised,  in 
the  encIo8e4  opinion,  that  under  the  terms 
of  section  2t4  of  Public  Law  99-578  there  is 
no  provisioa  to  award  construction  grants 
between  Ju^  I  and  September  30,  1987.  I 
beUeve  It  littportant  to  caU  this  point  to 
your  attentton  because  it  could  have  serious 
impUcationi^  for  States  that  have  been  noti- 
fied of  the  availability  of  Federal  funds  and 
expect  a  grabt  after  July  1,  1987.  We  are  ex- 
ploring options  to  resolve  this  difficulty 
before  July  1, 1987. 
Sincerely. 

I  Thomas  K.  TuRMiuiE. 

Administrator. 

[Memorandum] 

^KTKRAMS'  AOKUnSTRATION, 

January  5,  1987. 
From:  Assislknt  General  Counsel  (023). 
Subject:    PtibUc    Law    99-576— Revision   of 

State  Hcxne  Grant  Program. 
To:  Chief  Medical  Director  (181). 

1.  We  have  reviewed  your  request  for  our 
interpretation  of  section  224  of  Public  Law 
99-576.  This  section  revises  provisions  of  law 
governing  the  State  veterans  home  grant 
program  in  I  a  manner  clearly  intended  to 
eliminate  tne  VA's  current  practice  of 
awarding  grants  on  a  "first  come,  first 
served"  basis.  Explanatory  Statement  on 
the  Proposed  Compromise  Agreement  on 
H.R.  5299,  the  Proposed  "Veterans'  BenefiU 
Improvement  and  Health-Care  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1986.  132  Cong.  Rec.  815,593, 
S15,597  (daily  ed.  Oct.  8,  1986).  Instead,  the 
Administrator  would  be  required  to  award 
grants  according  to  a  prioritized  list  of  grant 
applications  established  as  of  July  1  of  each 
year.  This  list  would  then  be  used  to  award 
grants  for  ttfe  fiscal  year  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  list 
was  made,  "ifce  Administrator  must  promul- 
gate regulations  to  implement  this  new  pro- 
cedure by  Abril  1,  1987.  The  first  priority 
list  must  be  issued  July  1,  1987.  We  answer 
your  specific  questions  below. 

2.  Question:  a(l).  Is  the  VA  required  to 
prioritize  aoplications  only  after  Title  38, 
use,  SectioQ  5034  requirements  are  met? 

Answer  Nb.  The  Administrator  may  not 
wait  to  prioritize  applications  until  all  sec- 
tion 5034  requirements  are  met.  Instead,  the 
Administrator  is  required  to  prioritize  all 
applications]  submitted  under  section 
S035(a)  whether  or  not  they  meet  the  sec- 
tion 5034  requirements. 

Expianatioi:  Effective  July  1,  1987.  38 
U.S.C.  S  503S(b)(l)  shall  provide: 

Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator-r 

(A)  shall  determine  whether  the  applica- 
tion meets  the  requirements  of  this  section 
and  of  the  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 5034  of  this  title: 

(B)  shall  notify  the  State  submitting  the 
application  whether  the  application  con- 
forms with  those  requirements  and.  if  it 
does  not,  of  the  actions  necessary  to  bring 
the  application  into  conformance  with  those 
requirements;  and 

(C)  shall  determine  the  priority  of  the 
project  described  in  the  application  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. I 

After  according  priority  to  each  t»t>Ject, 
"Ctlhe  Administrator  shall  establish  a  list  of 
approved  prAJects,  in  the  order  of  their  pri- 
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ority,  as  of  July  1,  of  each  year."  38  U.S.C. 
f  S035<bK4),  as  amended  by  PubUc  Law  99- 
k76.  "CTlhe  meaning  of  a  statute  must,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  sought  in  the  language 

in  which  the  act  U  framed Caminetti 

v.  United  States,  242  U.S.  470,  485  (1917). 
"Where  the  language  Is  plain  and  admits  of 
no  more  than  one  meaning  the  duty  of  in- 
terpretation does  not  arise  and  the  rules 
which  are  to  aid  doubtful  meanings  need  no 
discussion."  Id.  In  our  opinion,  section 
5035(b),  as  amended  by  Public  Law  99-576, 
is  clear  on  its  face  ttiat  the  project  described 
in  an  "application  for  a  grant  under  [section 
S03S(a)]"  is  to  be  prioritized  upon  receipt. 
According  to  section  503S(a),  a  State's  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  shall  set  forth: 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  grant  requested 
with  respect  to  such  project  which  may  not 
exceed  65  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
construction  (or  the  estimated  cost  of  facili- 
ty acquisition  and  construction)  of  such 
project, 

(2)  a  description  of  the  site  for  such 
project. 

(3)  plans  and  specifications  for  such 
project  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
section  5034(2)  of  this  title, 

(4)  reasonable  assurance  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  such  project  the  facilities  will  be 
used  principally  to  furnish  to  veterans  the 
level  of  care  for  which  such  application  is 
made  and  that  not  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  bed  occupancy  at  any  one  time  will  con- 
sist of  patients  who  are  not  receiving  such 
level  of  care  as  veterans, 

(5)  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to  such 
site  is  or  will  be  vested  solely  in  the  appli- 
cant, a  State  home,  or  another  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  State. 

(6)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate  fi- 
nancial support  wiU  be  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  project  (or  for  facility  ac- 
quisition and  construction  of  the  project)  by 
July  1  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appli- 
caiton  is  approved  and  for  its  maintenance 
and  operation  when  complete, 

(7)  reasonable  assurance  that  the  State 
will  make  such  reports  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  from  time  to  time  reasonably 
require,  and  give  the  Administrator,  upon 
demand,  access  to  the  records  upon  which 
such  information  is  based. 

(8)  reasonable  assurance  that  the  rates  of 
pay  for  laborers  and  mechanics  engaged  in 
construction  of  the  project  will  be  not  less 
than  the  prevailing  local  wage  rates  for 
similar  work  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-276a-5)  (known  as  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act),  and 

(9)  in  the  case  of  a  project  for  acquisition 
of  a  facility,  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
estimated  total  cost  of  acquisition  of  the  fa- 
cility and  of  any  expansion,  remodeling,  and 
alteration  of  the  acquired  facility  will  not  be 
greater  than  the  estimated  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  an  equivalent  new  facility. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  a  State  has 
to  develop  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
proposed  project  which  comply  with  the 
regulations  at  38  C.F.R.  {  17.177  (1986).  38 
U.S.C.  S5035(aX3).  This  regulation  sets 
forth  detailed  requirements  for  plans  and 
specifications  and  also  requires  the  submis- 
sion of  bid  tabulations.  38  C.F.R.  \  17.177(v) 
(1986).  Thus,  in  order  to  submit  a  complete 
section  5035(a)  application,  a  State  must  es- 
sentially finish  the  planning  stage  of  its 
project  at  its  own  expense  up  to  the  point 
where  it  is  ready  to  contract  with  one  of  the 
bidders.  We  believe  that  few  States  would 


be  willing  to  do  all  this  at  their  own  expense 
without  some  indication  of  their  project's 
placement  on  the  priority  list.  Section 
5035(bKl),  as  enacted  by  Public  Law  90-576, 
however,  does  not  require  the  Administrator 
to  wait  for  the  State  to  submit  a  complete 
application  meeting  in  full  all  the  require- 
ments of  section  5035(a)  before  including 
the  application's  project  on  the  July  1  prior- 
ity list.  According  to  this  section,  wtiich  be- 
comes effective  July  1,  1987,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine  the  priority  of  the 
project  described  in  the  application  upon  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  under  section 
5035(a).  At  the  same  time,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  notify  the  State  submitting  the  ap- 
plication whether  the  application  conforms 
with  VA  requirements  and,  if  it  does  not,  of 
the  actions  necessary  to  bring  the  applica- 
tion into  conformance  with  those  require- 
ments. In  our  opinion,  therefore,  an  applica- 
tion submitted  under  section  5035(a)  may  be 
prioritized  even  though  the  Administrator 
has  notified  the  State  that  it  does  not  meet 
in  full  the  requirements  of  section  5035(a) 
and  implementing  regiilations. 

Some  applications  may  be  received,  how- 
ever, which  are  so  lacking  in  information  as 
to  be  impossible  to  prioritize.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  not  without  authority,  in  our  view, 
to  deal  with  such  a  situation.  In  construing 
a  grant  of  power  to  an  administrative 
agency,  it  Is  a  general  principle  of  law  that 
"where  the  end  is  required,  the  appropriate 
means  are  given."  United  States  v.  Bailey,  34 
U.S.  (9  Pet.)  238,  251  (1835).  Every  grant  of 
power  carries  with  It  the  use  of  necessary 
means  for  its  effective  execution.  American 
Trucking  Association  v.  United  States,  344 
U.S.  298,  308-13  (1952).  Based  on  the  above 
long-standing  principles  of  administrative 
law  and  the  express  authority  in  section 
230(f)  of  Public  Law  99-576  to  promulgate 
regulations  to  implement  the  new  State 
home  provisions',  we  believe  the  law  confers 
on  the  Administrator  sufficient  authority  to 
permit  him  to  establish  a  minimum  neces- 
sary level  of  information  that  must  be  in 
the  section  5035(a)  application  describing 
the  project  before  the  Administrator  will 
prioritize  the  project.  The  Administrator 
need  not  prioritize  projects  described  in  sec- 
tion 5035(a)  applications  which  lack  the  nec- 
essary information. 

3.  Question  a(2):  If  so,  and  there  are  no 
approved  applications  by  July  1,  1988,  does 
the  law  provide  any  options  for  operating 
under  the  existing  procedures? 

Answer:  No. 

Explanation:  First,  we  note  that,  as  ex- 
plained above,  the  Administrator  must 
prioritize  all  projects  adequately  described 
in  applications  submitted  under  section 
5035(a>  and  not  just  those  that  meet  all  the 
requirements  for  VA  approval.  We  thus  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  sufficient  applica- 
tions received  by  VA  to  establish  a  priority 
list  on  July  1,  1987,  which  is  the  date  on 
which  the  Administrator  must  establish  the 
first  priority  list.  See  Veterans  Benefits  Im- 
provement and  Health-Care  Authorization 
Act  of  1986,  1224(e),  Pub.  L.  No.  99-576 
(1986).  We  believe  the  drafters  of  this  provi- 
sion had  the  same  belief  because,  as  noted 
below,  the  law  makes  no  specific  provision 
for  the  situation  you  posit. 

Assuming,  however,  that  VA  has  no  appli- 
cations with  which  to  establish  a  July  1  pri- 
ority list,  the  law  does  not  permit  VA  to  use 
an  alternate  procedure.  Effective  July  1, 
1987.  section  224  of  Public  Iaw  99-576  re- 
places the  current  State  home  grant  approv- 
al procedures  in  38  U.S.C.  {5035(b)  with 
procedures  requiring  prioritization  of  grant 


projects.  By  removing  the  current  proce- 
dures from  title  38.  United  States  <^ode.  the 
law  in  effect  prohibits  VA  from  using  them 
after  July  I.  1987.  Moreover,  the  law  in- 
cludes neither  a  "grandfather"  clause  for 
the  appUcations  currently  fUed  with  the  VA 
but  not  approved  before  July  I.  1987.  nor  in- 
terim procedures  for  approving  projects. 

Moreover,  because  the  law  provides  for  no 
alternate  procedure  for  approving  applica- 
tions after  July  1.  1987,  and  because 
projects  on  the  July  1,  1987,  list  may  not  be 
approved  until  October  1,  1987,  we  find  no 
basis  for  approving  State  home  grant  a]K>ll- 
catlons  from  July  1  to  Octol»er  1,  1987. 

4.  Question  b.  Does  the  VA  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  prioritize  preappUcations  pending 
approval? 

Answer  Yes. 

Explanation:  Although  there  is  no  statu- 
tory provision  which  requires  a  preappUca- 
tion,  existing  regulations  provide  that  a 
state  desiring  a  State  home  grant  must 
submit  a  "preappUcatlon"  to  the  VA.  38 
C.F.R.  S  17.173(a)  (1986);  OMB  Circular  A- 
102,  Attachment  M,  para.  2a.  The  preappU- 
cation  "is  used  to  (1)  establish  communica- 
tion between  the  Federal  grantor  agency 
and  the  applicant;  (2)  determine  the  appli- 
cant's eligibility;  (3)  determine  how  well  the 
project  can  compete  with  similar  applica- 
tions from  others;  and  (4)  eliminate  any  pro- 
posals which  have  little  or  no  chance  for 
Federal  funding  before  applicants  incur  sig- 
nificant expenditures  for  preparing  an  ap- 
plication." OMB  Circular  A-102,  Attach- 
ment M,  para.  2a.  PreappUcations  for  State 
home  grants  are  not  required  to  include  as 
much  information  as  an  application  submit- 
ted under  section  5035(a).  They  thus  nor- 
mally cannot  be  considered  to  be  "appUca- 
tions" submitted  under  section  S035(a) 
which  must  be  Included  in  the  priority  list. 
We  find  nothing  in  PubUc  Law  99-576  or 
any  other  law,  however,  that  would  prevent 
VA  from  establishing  a  separate  list  of 
projects  described  in  preappUcations  which 
have  been  submitted  to  VA. 

5.  Question  c.  Does  the  new  langiiage  In- 
clude aU  types  of  renovation  projects  in  the 
prioritization,  or  wiU  the  priority  list  be  lim- 
ited to  nursing  home  and  domiciliary  bed 
producing  projects? 

Answer  The  priority  list  should  not  be 
limited  to  nursing  home  and  domiciliary  bed 
producing  projects  but  should  include  aU 
projects  described  in  State  home  grant  ap- 
pUcations submitted  under  section  503S(a). 

Explanation:  Effective  July  1.  1987.  the 
Administrator  is  required  to  prioritize  aU 
projects  described  in  State  home  grant  ap- 
plications submitted  under  38  U.S.C. 
S  5035(a).  38  U.S.C.  {5035(b)(lKC).  as  en- 
acted by  section  224  of  PubUc  Law  99-576. 
Section  5035(a)  provides  that  states  request- 
ing grant  assistance  "for  a  project  for  con- 
struction of  State  home  faciUties"  (or  acqui- 
sition) must  submit  to  the  Administrator  an 
appUcatlon  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  that  subsection  (emphasis  added).  The 
term  "construction"  for  purposes  of  State 
home  grants  includes  more  than  Just 
projects  that  increase  the  number  of  nurs- 
ing home  and  domiciliary  beds.  In  38  U.S.C. 
|S031(c),  the  term  "construction"  is  deflned 
as  "the  construction  of  new  domiciliary  or 
nursing  home  buidlings,  the  expansion,  re- 
modeling, or  alteration  of  existing  buUdlngs 
for  the  provision  of  domiciliary,  nurdng 
home,  or  hospital  care  in  State  homes,  and 
the  provision  of  initial  equipment  for  any 
such  buUdlngg."  So,  the  term  "construc- 
tion," as  used  in  section  5035(a),  includes  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  and  alteration  projects 
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whether  or  not  they  Incremae  the  number  of 
betk.  in  addition,  the  requirement  In  new 
■eetioo  80U(bX3)  that  the  Admlnirtnttor 
"ahall  aooord  priority  [uxlnc  the  criteria  in 
■eetlon  S03S<bX2)l  only  to  projects  which 
inv«dve  eonatnietlon  or  acquisition  of  either 
nnndnc  heme  or  dotnidUary  buildings"  re- 
qulTCa  the  Admlniatrator  to  prioritise  ex- 
r»»««'*ir«.  remodeling,  and  alteration  projects 
uatnc  the  specified  criteria  whether  or  not 
they  result  In  new  domiciliary  or  nurslnc 


In  adiUtkm.  we  note  that  section 
SOSMbXS).  as  enacted  by  secUon  224  of 
PubUe  lAW  M-676.  permits  the  Administra- 
tor to  aoeord  prioitties  usinc  the  criteria 
Urted  in  section  5035<bX2)  only  to  nursing 
home  and  domiciliary  projects.  That  section 
alao  prorideB  that  "the  Administrator  .  .  . 
may  not.  in  aoomrding  priorities  using  the 
criteria  listed  in  secUcm  5035<bK2).  accord 
any  priority  to  a  project  which  would 
expand  a  State's  capacity  to  furnish  hospi- 
tal care  in  a  State  home."  38  V&C. 
ISMMbXSXB).  as  enacted  by  secUon  234  of 
PdUIc  Iaw  99-578.  Ai>pUcations  for  projects 
to  expand  a  State's  caiMcity  to  furnish  hos- 
pital care,  therefore,  must  be  ranked  at  the 
bottom  of  the  priority  Itet  and  may  not  be 
approved  unless  all  VHjUcaUons  for  nursing 
home  and  domiciliary  projects  have  been 
approved.  The  law  does  not  specify,  howev- 
er, the  criteria  which  the  Administrator 
shall  use  in  ranking  ham>ital  projects  except 
that  the  secUon  503S<bX2)  criteria  may  not 
be  used.  As  noted  previously,  the  law  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  prioritize  all 
projects  for  which  an  application  has  been 
sutailtted  from  section  S035<a).  In  authoriz- 
ing the  Administrator  to  prioritize  projects, 
thoefore,  the  law  grants  the  Administrator 
the  means  to  do  so  which  includes  establish- 
ing criteria  for  prioritizing  hospital  projects 
which  do  not  expand  a  State's  capacity  to 
famish  hospital  care. 

We  note  that  the  law  does  not  specifically 
state  where  hoapital  projects  which  do  not 
expand  a  State's  capacity  to  fiunlsh  hospi- 
tal care  are  to  be  ranked  in  relation  to  nurs- 
ing home  and  domiciliary  projects  and 
projects  which  expand  hospital  capacity. 
According  to  a  longstanding  rule  of  statuto- 
ry construction,  the  enumeration  of  specific 
items  implies  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
expresslo  unius  et  exclusio  alterius.  Smith  v. 
Stevens.  77  VJS.  321,  326-327  (1879);  United 
State*  V.  AanLino,  338  F.  Supp.  1080,  1082- 
1083  (EJ}.  Mich.  1972).  Applying  this  rule, 
we  must  interpret  the  law's  specific  enu- 
meration of  only  hospital  capacity  expan- 
sion projects  as  those  projects  to  which  a 
"no  priority"  ranking  should  be  given  as 
meaiilng  that  such  rank  should  be  given  to 
no  other  type  of  project.  Hospital  projects 
which  do  not  expand  capacity  must,  there- 
fore, be  prioritized  ahead  of  hospital  capac- 
ity expansion  projects.  Moreover,  because 
the  new  provisions  dictate  that  projects  for 
nursing  home  and  domiciliary  c&re  must  be 
accorded  priority,  hospital  projects  cannot 
be  ranked  ahead  of  them.  By  default,  there- 
fore, hospital  projects  which  do  not  expand 
capacity  must  be  ranked  on  the  priority  list 
between  the  nursing  home  and  domicilisu-y 
projects  and  the  hospital  capacity  expan- 
sion projects. 

8.  Question  d.  Can  the  "need"  for  a  con- 
struction grant  project  be  interpreted  as 
VA's  determination  of  need  for  the  project 
(as  opposed  to  relying  on  the  State's  deter- 
mination of  need)? 

Answer  Tes. 

Explanation:  Effective  July  1,  1987,  the 
Administrator  shall  prioritize  State  home 


projecto  according  to  criteria  established  by 
law  and  regulations.  38  n.S.C. 
i  SOSMbXlXC),  as  enacted  by  secUon  224  of 
Public  Iaw  99-576.  The  law  does  not  require 
VA  to  assign  a  priority  based  expressly  on 
the  "need"  for  a  specific  project.  The  Ad- 
mlnlsttator,  however,  could  establish  such  a 
criterion  pursuant  to  section  5035(b)(2KD), 
by  section  224  of  Public  Law  99- 
criterion  established  by  the  statute 
"need"  refers  to  the  "need" 
home  or  domlcUiary  beds  in  a 
not  the  "need"  for  a  particular 
grant  project.  38  U.S.C.  \  5035(b)(2)(C),  as 
enacted  by  section  224  of  Public  Law  99-576. 
That  provision  specifies  that  the  Adminis- 
trator (and  not  a  State)  is  to  establish  the 
criteri4  and  procedures  by  which  to  deter- 
mine Whether  the  State's  need  for  nursing 
home  or  domiciliary  beds  Is  greater  than 
other  States.  The  Administrator  does  not 
have  t»  rely  on  a  State's  determination  of 
its  need  for  nursing  home  and  domiciliary 
beds. 

Mordover.  as  a  practical  matter,  we  see  no 
way  for  the  Administrator  to  rely  on  a 
State's  determinaUon  of  its  need  for  beds  as 
oppoeeti  to  another  State's  need.  Each  State 
would  probably  have  different  methods  of 
comparing  bed  needs. 

7.  Qilestion  e.  If  the  VA  begins  prioritizing 
construction  grant  projects  on  July  1,  1987, 
would  projects  scheduled  for  funding  in 
Fiscal  Year  1987  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
quired prioritization? 

Answer  Applications  scheduled  for  fund- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1987  which  have  not  been 
approve  by  July  1,  1987,  are  not  exempt 
from  p^oritization. 

Explanation:  As  explained  above,  the  Ad- 
ministrator's authority  to  approve  State 
home  grant  applications  will,  by  force  of 
law,  hfrve  changed  significantly  effective 
July  1,  1987.  With  the  change,  the  Adminis- 
trator will  no  longer  have  authority  to  ap- 
prove grant  applicaUons  under  the  existing 
"first  come-first  served"  system.  Instead, 
the  A(kninistrator  will  be  required  to  estab- 
lish a  |)riority  list  on  July  1,  1987,  and  may 
not  adprove  applications  for  projects  on 
that  ist  until  October  1,  1987.  Thus, 
projects  scheduled  for  funding  in  fiscal  year 
1987  niust  be  prioritized  on  the  July  1,  1987, 
list  unless  they  liave  been  funded  by  that 
date,    i 

8.  Vne  hope  the  above  has  been  helpful. 
We  wOl  be  pleased  to  continue  working 
closely  with  your  staff  to  asssist  in  imple- 
mentidg  these  statutory  changes. 

I  Doif  ALO  L.  IVERS. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
various  changes  to  be  made  to  the 
commjlttee  bill  by  our  amendment 
have  ^ade  it  possible  for  us  to  move 
forwaf'd  in  bipartisan  fashion  on  the 
bill,  ahd  I  am  most  grateful  to  Senator 
MuRHowsKi  for  his  (MMperation  and 
assist^ce  as  we  have  worked  to  devel- 
op t^  amendment.  I  remain  con- 
vlncef ,  as  I  have  been  over  the  many 
years  I  of  my  service  on  the  Veterans' 
Affaifs  Committee,  that  our  commit- 
tee is  most  effective  when  we  are  able 
to  work  in  a  bipartisan  manner  and 
this  4™6n<^ent  is  the  latest  demon- 
stratii>n  of  that  approach. 

I  COST  ESTIMATE 

Mr.j  President,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimated  the  cost  of  S. 
477  as  reported  at  $10  million  in  fiscal 
year  (1988,  $34  million  in  fiscal  year 
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1989,  and  i7  million  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
These  costs,  according  to  CBO,  are  at- 
tributable; to  the  pilot  program  on 
communitlr-based  residential  care  for 
homeless  I  veterans  suffering  from 
chronic  mental  illness  disabilities  and 
to  the  extension  of  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Veterans  Job 
Trabilng  Act. 

COHCLOSIOR 


tention. 
commit 
forward 
this  mei 


Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  Senator  Murkowski  and 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  in 
the  devel(lpment  of  this  legislation  to 
address  the  needs  of  homeless  veter- 
ans and  their  families.  Homelessness. 
especially  homelessness  among  those 
who  answered  our  Nation's  caU  during 
its  hours  df  need,  is  a  very  tragic  prob- 
lem that  (deserves  our  immediate  at- 
am  very  pleased  with  our 
s  prompt  action  and  look 
having  the  provisions  of 
e  also  included  in  S.  809 
once  that  measure  is  ready  to  move 
forward  ir|  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  the  contribu- 
tions of,  jand  thank,  the  committee 
staff  members  who  have  worked  on 
this  legislation— Lisa  Moore,  Cathy 
McTighe,  Chris  Yoder.  Tony  Principi, 
Susan  Thtroux,  Laura  Stepovich,  and 
Aiuie  Pattierson  on  the  minority  staff; 
Roy  Smith,  who  so  ably  provides  edi- 
torial support  to  the  committee:  and, 
on  the  madority  staff,  George  Bentley, 
Darryl  Kehrer.  Nancy  Billica,  Jennifer 
McCarthy,  Bill  Brew,  Ed  Scott,  Jon 
SteinbergJ  Charlotte  Hughes,  Loretta 
McMillan.!  Ingrid  Post,  Daphne 
Howard,  and  Claudia  Kashin. 

I  believe  that  S.  477  as  reported  and 
as  amendod  today  by  our  floor  amend- 
ment today  is  a  measured  and  appro- 
priate response  to  the  problem  of 
homelessi^ess  among  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans andL  if  enacted,  will  be  of  sul>- 
stantial  help  in  addressing  this  very 
critical  problem.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  the  measure  their  full  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to 
urge  our  dolleagues  to  give  their  unan- 
imous approval  to  the  pending  meas- 
ure, the  proposed  Homeless  Veterans 
Assistance  Act  of  1987. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  S.  477, 
the  propoeed  Homeless  Veterans'  As- 
sistance Act  of  1987. 1  am  pleased  that 
Senator  Crans'ton,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  were 
able  to  reach  an  agreement  on  this  Im- 
portant lejglslatlon.  I  applaud  his  com- 
mitment fo  this  effort  and  thank  our 
staffs  for  their  hard  work  on  this  bill. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  [VA] 
has  contributed  significantly  to  meet- 
ing the  i|eeds  of  veterans— many  of 
whom  are  disabled,  aged,  or  poor.  The 
VA— through  its  $27  billion  annual 
budget— has  a  well  established  and 
comprehe  oslve  medical  care  and  bene- 


fits system  which  provides  compensa- 
tion to  veterans  who  are  disabled  in 
service  and  pension  to  veterans  who 
are  elderly  or  disabled.  Additional  ben- 
efits Include  education.  Job  training, 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  counsel- 
ing, and  home  loan  guarantees  to 
assist  veterans  In  buying  a  home.  The 
VA's  medical  care  system— the  largest 
in  the  country— provides  free  hospital, 
nursing  home,  and  domiciliary  c&re  to, 
among  others,  those  who  can't  afford 
to  pay  for  their  health  care  services. 
The  VA  has  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  prevention  of  homelessness.  I 
commend  its  diligent  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

The  issue  of  homelessness  Is  a  trou- 
bling one.  There  are  no  easy  answers 
to  address  the  many  complexities  sur- 
rounding this  issue.  Homeless  individ- 
uals often  suffer  from  chronic  mental 
illness,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems, or  are  without  jobs.  Because  of 
these  factors,  homeless  individuals 
need  more  than  a  roof  over  their 
heads.  Medical  treatment,  counseling, 
vocational  or  job  training  are  but  a 
few  of  the  support  services  which  are 
vital  if  the  individual  Is  to  overcome 
the  problems  which  contributed  to  his 
or  her  homeless  status. 

In  that  regard,  I  am  pleased  that 
Public  Law  100-6  includes  a  provision, 
which  I  authored,  to  provide  $5  mil- 
lion for  community-based  psychiatric 
residential  care  for  chronically  men- 
tally ill  homeless  veterans.  This  is  an 
important  first  step  In  efforts  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  this  popula- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
legislation  on  behalf  of  homeless  vet- 
erans. Senator  Cranston  introduced 
and  the  committee  received  testimony 
on  S.  477.  Because  of  the  many  con- 
cerns raised  during  those  hearings,  I, 
along  with  Senators  Simpson,  Thur- 
mond, and  Statford  were  unable  to 
support  S.  477  during  the  committee's 
February  26  markup.  Although  I  was 
supportive  of  the  goals  of  S.  477,  I  felt 
the  approach  was  unwise,  coimterpro- 
ductive  to  the  medical  care  and  shelter 
needs  of  homeless  veterans,  and  in- 
volved substantial  risks  to  the  integri- 
ty of  the  VA  Home  Loan  Program. 

Thus,  I  offered  an  amendment, 
during  the  committee's  markup,  to 
delete  the  objectionable  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  to,  among  other  things, 
provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  VA's 
domiciliary  program.  The  amendment 
would  have  authorized  an  additional 
1,100  domiciliary  lieds  through  new 
construction  and  conversion  of  exist- 
ing VA  space.  Due  to  the  majority's 
opposition  to  my  amendment,  it  was 
tabled  in  committee. 

It  is  important  to  make  clear  why  I 
opposed  S.  477.  Specifically,  I  strongly 
objected  to  a  provision  which  would 
authorize  the  VA  to  transfer  at  no 
cost,  VA  properties,  acquired  through 
foreclosures  of  homes  financed  by  VA 


guaranteed  loans,  to  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  shelter  to  home- 
less veterans.  I  strongly  believe  that 
from  a  medical  perspective,  homeless 
veterans— many  with  mental  illness 
and  substance  abuse  problems — should 
not  be  placed  in  an  unstructured  envi- 
ronment and  unsupervised  residences. 
Also,  such  a  proposal  would  threaten 
the  viability  and  integrity  of  one  of 
the  most  important  VA  programs — the 
VA  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program. 
We  should  be  taking  steps  to  shore  up 
a  financially  weakened  program,  not 
adding  to  its  Insolvent  and  perilous 
state.  The  VA  does  not  have  sufficient 
resources  to  adequately  manage  the 
current  workload  let  alone  additional 
burdens  which  will  do  little  if  any- 
thing to  assist  homeless  veterans.  The 
additional  reasons  for  my  opposition 
to  that  provision  were  articulated  in 
the  minority  views  which  were  submit- 
ted by  myself  and  Senators  Simpson, 
Thurmond,  and  Stafford,  and  accom- 
panied the  report  on  S.  477. 

Since  that  time.  Senator  Cranston 
and  I  were  able  to  reach  a  compromise 
agreement  on  the  legislation.  I  join 
with  Senator  Cranston  in  offering 
this  amendment  to  delete  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  which  authorizes  the 
VA  to  transfer,  at  no  cost,  properties 
for  use  as  homeless  shelters.  Instead, 
the  amendment  includes  provisions 
which  would,  in  part,  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to:  One,  evaluate  proper- 
ties in  the  VA's  Inventory  where  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  homeless  veterans 
are  located  to  determine  which  proper- 
ties might  be  appropriate  to  sell;  two, 
notify  entities  who  may  be  interested 
in  purchasing  such  property  for  use  as 
shelters  for  homeless  veterans;  and 
three,  sell  such  properties  to  such  en- 
tities, for  a  price  (letermined  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  In  the  t>est  Inter- 
est of  the  Government,  the  VA  Loan 
Guaranty  Program,  the  loan  guaranty 
revolving  fund,  and  which  would  not 
be  disadvantageous  to  the  veteran  in 
default.  This  compromise  is  premised 
on  my  clear  understanding  that  prop- 
erties will  not  be  sold  at  a  price  below 
market  value,  unless  in  accordance 
with  VA  current  practice  to  move 
hard-to-sell  properties  at  auctions  or 
with  a  discount  to  enhance  their  mar- 
ketability. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  amend- 
ment includes  a  provision,  modeled 
after  a  provision  included  in  my 
amendment  to  S.  477,  which  I  offered 
at  the  committee's  markup  on  S.  477 
which  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor to  conveil  underutilized  space  lo- 
cated in  VA  facilities  to  500  domicili- 
ary care  beds  by  January  1,  1988.  As  I 
have  previously  stated,  I  believe  it  is 
wise  to  use  the  VA's  existing  infra- 
structiire  to  address  the  needs  of 
homeless  veterans.  This  farsighted  ap- 
proach Is  appropriate  because  in  the 
domiciliary  setting  the  many  needs  of 
veterans  are  met  which  include  medi- 


cal treatment,  rehabilitation,  and 
counseling.  I  am  disappointed,  howev- 
er, that  an  agreement  could  not  have 
been  reached  to  add  more  beds  to  the 
domiciliary  program  through  con- 
struction or  conversion  of  underuti- 
lized acute  care  beds.  This  would  have 
been  a  more  concrete  step  to  aid 
homeless  veterans. 

There  were  certain  other  provisions 
of  S.  477,  as  reported,  which  I  opposed. 
Changes  have  been  made  to  those  sec- 
tions which  I  believe  address  some  of 
my  concerns.  These  modifications 
remove  some  of  the  administrative 
burdens  and  expenses  associated  with 
the  extensive  reporting  requirements 
Although  I  still  have  serious  reserva- 
tions regarding  sections  102,  104,  and 
106,  I  have  not  allowed  my  objections 
to  Impede  our  progress  in  reaching  a 
compromise  on  this  legislation  and  of 
the  need  to  address  the  plight  of  the 
homeless  veterans. 

Relative  to  the  pilot  progrsmi,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  the  VA  shall  only 
facilitate  the  efforts  of  VA  employees 
to  volunteer  to  assist  the  homeless  to 
that  extent  that  it  does  not  interfere 
with  their  assigned  responsibilities. 
Further,  these  volunteer  efforts  shall 
take  place  only  during  off-duty  hours 
and  regular  Iimch  periods.  In  agreeing 
to  this  provision,  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  VA  employees  are  not  al- 
ready participating  in  volunteer  ef- 
forts. Volunteerism  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  VA  system,  and  VA  employees 
are  the  cornerstone  of  this  effort.  It 
does  not  have  to  be  legislated. 

Again,  this  Is  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment and  It  adequately  addresses  my 
many  concerns  relative  to  the  Home 
Loan  Guaranty  Program.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  Senator  Cran- 
ton  and  me  to  ensure  Senate  passage 
of  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  minority  views  of  myself, 
Senators  Simpson,  Thurmond,  and 
Stafford  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tAmoKcrt  Views   op  Serators   Frank   H. 

MtniKOWSKi,    Alam    K.    Sikpson,    Stkom 

THimiioin).  AND  Robert  T.  StKrroKD  on  S. 

477,  THE  Proposed  "Homeless  Veterams' 

Assistance  Act  op  1987" 

S.  477,  as  reported  by  the  Committee,  at- 
tempts to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of 
homeless  veterans.  We  believe  that  the 
goals  of  this  legislation  are  worthy;  howev- 
er, we  do  not  support  the  approach.  We 
strongly  oppose  certain  provisions  of  S.  477. 
and  therefore,  we  are  submitting  minority 
views  on  this  legislation. 

First,  it  is  important  to  make  clear  we 
object  only  to  the  approach  taken  In  S. 
477— not  in  the  need  to  assist  the  homeless, 
and  in  particular,  homeless  veterans.  This  is 
a  serious  problem  and  merits  proper  consid- 
eration. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  (VA>— 
through  its  $27  billion  annual  budget— pro- 
vides far-reaching  benefits  and  health  care 
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■eiTltM  for  our  Nation's  38  mllUon  veterans,  eur  nation's  economy— the  VA  Home  Loan 
This  weU-estaUlsbed  infrastructure  has  for  Guaranty  Program.  This  Program  has  guar- 
anteed over  12  million  home  loans  since  its 
Inception.  Unlilie  other  veterans  benefits 
this  benefit  is  available  to  all  veterans— 
those  who  served  in  peacetime  as  well  as 
those  who  scaled  the  walls  of  Normandy.  To 
receive  this  benefit  a  veteran  does  not  need 
%o  be  disabled  or  live  near  a  VA  medical 
eenter.  This  program  is  available  in  every 
elty  and  town  in  America.  28  million  veter- 
ans, their  families,  and  future  generations 
•f  American  service  members  have  a  stake 
p  the  integrity  of  this  program  and  its  con- 
Vnued  sound  operation.  The  proposed  trans- 
ler  authority  involves  the  transfer  of  proi>- 
f rty  from  the  VA  with  no  reimbursement  to 
the  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund  (LORF) 
gpon  which  the  program  depends.  This  un- 
teimbursed  transfer  will  result  in  additional 
tosses  to  this  fund  which  csin  only  be  recov- 
ered through  appropriations  or  paid  by  vet- 
tran  and  active  duty  military  homebuyers 
through  an  increase  in  the  funding  fee. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  provisions  of  S. 
477  which  are  intended  to  protect  the 
|<ORF  are  effective,  then  so  few  properties 
♦ill  be  transferred  that  this  bill  will  be  inef- 
fective in  assisting  homeless  veterans. 

We  believe  that  once  the  precedent  has 
lleen  set  to  transfer  properties  at  no  cost, 
the  Congress  will  face  enormous  pressure  to 
expand  this  program  and  transfer  even 
mrger  numbers  of  VA  properties  at  no  cost. 
'This  would  lead  to  the  transfer  of  so  many 
properties  that  the  integrity  of  the  LGRP 
would  be  threatened.  This  precedent  cannot 
and  should  not  be  treated  lightly. 

We  believe  there  is  no  need  for,  and  a 
great  rislc  in.  the  precedent  which  this  pro- 
Vision  would  establish.  We  further  believe 
l|ie  effectiveness  of  this  provision  in  shelter- 
ifig  homeless  veterans  will  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  homebuying  veterans.  Given  the 
^rastructure  of  the  VA  and  the  wide  range 
Qf  benefits  which  can  be  expanded,  there  is 
qo  need  to  create  this  inequity. 

Additionally,  there  remain  significant 
<Iuestlons  regarding  the  liability  of  veterans 
Whose  home  loans  have  been  foreclosed,  and 
as  a  result,  owe  a  debt  to  the  government  of 
up  to  $27,500.  Under  S.  477,  as  reported, 
their  foreclosed  homes  would  be  given  away 
St  no  cost  to  the  transferee.  On  the  other 
t|and.  the  sale  of  such  a  foreclosed  home 
#ould  potentially  reduce  the  debt  owed  by 
the  veteran.  The  VA  has  testified  that  "it 
would  not  be  appropriate  for  the  VA  to  dis- 
pose of  properties  which  have  potential  for 
ale".  Herein  lies  the  paradox.  All  VA  prop- 
erties have  potential  for  sale.  The  VA  has 
never  failed  to  sell  a  "hard-to-sell"  property 
either  on  the  open  market  or  through  VA 
auction  Irrespective  of  how  long  it  was  in 
the  inventory. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  has  provisions  in- 
tended to  protect  the  interest  of  these  veter- 
ams.  Again,  if  these  provisions  are  effective, 
they  will  mean  the  transfer  provision  will  be 
of  little  or  no  value  to  homeless  veterans. 
We  believe  the  VA  should  not  be  placed  In 
the  position  of  helping  one  veteran  at  the 
Qxpense  of  others  and  having  to  decide 
l^hich  veteran,  the  former  homeowner  or  a 
liomeless  veteran,  should  be  put  at  a  disad- 
vantage by  a  VA  decision. 

We  disagree  with  the  Majority's  assertion 
that  describing  homes  to  be  transferred  In 
terms  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  sale  is 
appropriate  protection  for  veterans  or  the 
tGRP.  We  note  that  any  property  can  be 
sold  at  auction.  If  necessary.  We  further 
note  that  the  real  estate  market  can  go  up 
well  as  down  and  depressed  geographic 


yean  met  the  needs  of  veterans- 
many  of  whom  are  dinbled,  aged,  or  poor. 
In  the  area  of  veterans'  benefits,  the  VA 
providea  monthly  compenaatlon  for  those 
who  were  disabled  in  service  and  to  their 
•urvtvors  and  dependents.  In  addition,  pen- 
sitHis  provide  a  guaranteed  minimum 
income  to  wartime  veterans  who  are  dis- 
abled or  65  yean  of  age  or  older.  The  VA 
also  provldea  educational  benefits.  Job  train- 
ing, vocational  rebabilltation  and  counsel- 
ing, as  well  as  home  loan  guarantees  to 
aarirt  veterans  in  purchasing  a  home. 
Tluough  the  VA's  medical  care  system— the 
largest  in  the  United  SUtes-the  VA  pro- 
vides free  hospital,  nniaing  home,  and  domi- 
ciliary care  to.  among  others,  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  health  care  serv- 
ioea.  Without  this  vast  array  of  benefits  and 
•erviees.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  homeless 
population  would  consist  of  even  more  vet- 
erans. The  VA  should  be  commended  for  its 
enormous  contributions  to  homeless  veter- 
ans and  to  the  prevention  of  homelessness. 

The  fact  that  the  VA  has  done  much  to 
help  veterans  obtain  education.  Jobs,  homes, 
and  health  care  services  does  not  mean  that 
more  cannot  be  done  to  address  the  complex 
problem  of  homelessness.  Let  us  keep  in 
mind  that  moital  illness,  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  problems,  and  general  psychological 
problems  are  major  factors  which  contrib- 
ute to  homelessness  among  veterans.  The 
difficult  question  is  what  additional  action 
is  appropriate  for  the  VA  to  undertake  to 
help  homeless  veterans?  We  believe  addi- 
tional efforts  should  be  implemented  within 
the  context  of  the  existing  well-defined 
structure  of  benefits  and  services.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  expand  or  fine-tune  existing 
programs  to  address  the  homeless  issue.  In 
that  light,  we  offered  an  amendment  during 
the  Committee  markup  which  sought  to 
meet  the  needs  of  homeless  veterans  within 
the  current  VA  structure.  Specifically,  the 
amendment  would  have  provided,  in  part, 
for  an  expansion  of  the  VA's  domiciliary 
program  by  authorizing  an  additional  1,100 
domidUary  beds  through  new  construction 
and  conversion  of  existing  VA  space.  The 
Majority  opposed  this  amendment. 

Hmneless  veterans  need  much  more  than 
a  roof  over  their  heads.  They  need  medical 
treatment,  counseling,  and  rehabilitation  as 
well  as  vocational  and  Job  training  in  order 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  lead  happy  and 
productive  lives.  The  amendment  sought  to 
provide  those  essential  services.  Let  us  be 
clear  that  simply  providing  unsupervised 
shelter  to  the  homeless— which  we  believe  is 
a  short-sighted  approach— does  not  address 
the  many  complex  problems  which  they 
face.  VA  clinicians  liave  indicated  that  an 
effective  long-term  solution  to  homelessness 
must  Include  components  such  as  medical 
treatment,  counseling  rehabilitation,  and 
vocational  and  Job  training.  We  believe  that 
housing  homeless  veterans— many  of  whom 
have  chronic  mental  illness  or  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  problems— in  uiuupervised  resi- 
dential homes  without  adequate  support 
services  is  unwise  and  inappnqtriate. 

S.  477,  as  reported,  would  authorize  the 
transfer  of  title  of  certain  VA  properties,  ac- 
quired by  the  VA  ttirough  foreclosures  of 
homes  financed  by  VA  guaranteed  loans,  to 
wganisatlons  for  the  purpose  of  provicUng 
shelter  to  homeless  veterans.  In  addition  to 
the  concerns  raised  above,  we  believe  that 
tills  proposal  threatens  the  viability  and  in- 
tegrity of  a  program  of  immense  value  to 
veterans,  active  duty  service  members,  and 
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(can  turn  around.  We  have  consistently 
the  VA  to  aggressively  market  its' 
Jes.  We  continue  to  believe  aggres- 
Iteting  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
aerlcan  veterans,  the  LGRP,  and  the 
;  public. 
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Wei  believe  that  the  formula  set  forth  in 
S.  477  U  flawed.  It  requires  the  VA,  when 
compbting  its  holding  and  seUing  costs,  to 
assuife  that  the  VA  would  maintain  those 
properties  in  its  inventory  for  2  years.  This 
is  not.  and  should  not.  be  the  case.  This  is 
an  erroneous  assumption.  Properties  that 
are  more  costly  to  maintain  for  a  given 
period  of  time,  and  where  there  is  no  rea- 
sonaqle  likelihood  that  the  market  value 
would  increase,  should  be  sold  immediately 
and  not  be  held  in  the  Inventory  for  2  years. 
On  the  otherhand,  if  as  the  Majority  sUtes 
there  would  be  no  loss  to  the  LORF  as  a 
result  of  tills  bill,  we  submit  that  these 
properties  would  not  be  suitable  to  serve  as 
a  shelter  for  homeless  veterans  and  would 
cost  apibstantial  amounts  to  make  habitable. 

We  note  that  for  fiscal  year  1988  the  VA 
has  requested  that  a  2.5  percent  funding  fee 
be  iolposed  on  veteran  homebuyers.  The 
Congress  has  been  presented  with  the  alter- 
native of  accepting  such  a  fee  or  appropriat- 
ing $411  million  to  the  LGRP.  We  believe 
adoption  of  S.  477,  as  reported,  will  only  in- 
crease losses  to  the  LGRP  and  result  in 
future  difficult  choices  of  this  nature  for 
the  Congress. 

We  further  note  that  throughout  the 
Committee's  deliberations  on  this  issue, 
that  all  the  major  veterans'  service  organi- 
zations and  the  largest  active  duty  military 
organization  expressed  strong  concerns  with 
regard  to  this  provision.  The  AMVETS  and 
the  Non-Commissloned  Officers  Association 
strongly  oppose  this  proposal.  Copies  of 
their  letters  appear  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  views.  The  VA  hss  also  indicated  that 
several  provisions  contained  in  S.  477,  as  re- 
ported, will  impose  overly  burdensome  ad- 
ministrative oversight  and  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, i 

S.  4v7  also  proposes  to  require  the  VA  to 
conduct  a  pilot  program  to  encourage  its 
employees  to  volunteer  their  time  and  ef- 
forts to  assist  the  homeless.  We  believe  that 
activities  provided  under  legislative  man- 
date |re  no  longer  voluntary  and  that  em- 
ployees may  feel  coerced  into  participation. 
We  aje  also  concerned  about  singling  out 
one  Worthy  cause  and  bestowing  legislative 
endoitement  to  it,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  A  volunteer  must  be  able  to  choose  a 
cause  and  make  the  decision  to  act  on  his  or 
her  own.  Notwithstanding  the  improve- 
ments made  to  S.  477  as  introduced,  it  is  in- 
appropriate to  legislate  voluntarism. 

Finally,  the  legislation  requires  the  VA,  in 
conjuhction  with  other  federal  departments, 
to  coaduct  a  study  on  the  extent  to  which 
veterans  are  represented  in  the  population 
of  hogieless.  We  have  already  overburdened 
the  VA  with  too  many  time  consuming  and 
costly  studies  and  reports.  This  study  alone 
will  cost  the  VA  an  estimated  $1  million  and 
we  question  whether  the  information  it  will 
yield  will  be  useful.  This  provision  diverts 
scarce  resources  from  direct  veteran  assist- 
ance and  puts  those  funds  Into  the  hands  of 
consultants.  It  would  be  far  more  beneficial 
to  homeless  veterans  to  use  the  money  for 
direct  services  to  homeless  veterans. 

We  also  disagree  with  section  106  of  S. 
477,  as  reported,  which  would  make  home- 
less veterans  eligible  for  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  (VJTA),  a  Job  training  and  em- 
ploynent  program,  without  regard  to  the 


current  requirement  that  an  applicant  have 
been  unemployed  for  10  of  the  15  weeks 
prior  to  application.  This  program  is  not  an 
entitlement  and  Is  not  funded  at  a  level 
which  guarantees  funding  will  be  available 
for  the  training  of  all  applicants.  This 
means  that  the  advantage  provided  to 
homeless  veterans  under  this  provision  must 
come  at  the  expense  of  Jobless  veterans  who 
would  otherwise  be  served.  While  we  are 
sensitive  to  the  desirability  of  providing  Job 
training  to  homeless  veterans  and  assisting 
them  in  obtaining  employment,  we  l>elieve  it 
Is  inappropriate  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
other  unemployed  veterans  who  are  equally 
deserving  and  whose  financial  situation  may 
be  equally  desperate  and  may  become  home- 
less unless  employment  is  found.  We  believe 
the  program  to  be  of  significant  value  to 
homeless  veterans  in  its  current  form  since 
many  homeless  veterans  wUl  qualify  under 
the  current  unemployment  requirements. 

Although  we  supported  section  201  of  the 
Committee  bill,  relating  to  the  one  year  ex- 
tension of  the  completion  date  for  the  tran- 
sition of  the  Vet  Center  program,  we  do  not 
intend  for  tliis  to  l>e  interpreted  as  prevent- 
ing the  VA  from  moving  forward  with  plans 
to  implement  the  transition  of  certain  ap- 
propriate Vet  Centers  prior  to  the  24 
months  preceeding  the  completion  date. 

Prank  H.  Murkowski. 

Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Strom  TRURiioin). 

Alam  K.  Simpson. 

ROBZRT  T.  STAFPORS. 

AMVETS  National  Hkaoquartkrs, 

Lanham,  MD,  February  26,  1987. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wcuhington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Because  of  the  time 
limitations  which  necessarily  curtailed  con- 
sideration of  S.  477,  the  "Homeless  Veterans 
Assistance  Act  of  1987."  when  we  testified 
on  18  February,  please  permit  us  to  expand 
our  views  on  the  subject. 

AMVETS  appreciates  the  compassionate 
motivation  for  the  proposed  legislation. 
There  is  no  question  that  among  the  un- 
counted numbers  of  homeless  people,  veter- 
ans are  represented.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  conditions  of  homeless  veterans 
could,  in  many  cases,  be  Improved  if  they 
were  to  receive  the  veterans  benefits  and  en- 
titlements wliich  the  law  provides.  Al- 
though we  doubt  the  efficacy  of  any  out- 
reach effort  addressed  to  the  chronically 
homeless,  because  of  their  essential  alien- 
ation from  conventional  society,  we  support 
the  provisions  of  Section  4  of  S.  477.  in 
order  to  evaluate  whatever  homeless  out- 
reach programs  have  been  employed. 
AMVETS  believes  that  untU  we  thoroughly 
understand  the  dynamics  of  these  efforts  to 
inform  the  homeless  veteran  of  his  or  her 
entitlements  and  to  deliver  them,  we  should 
refrain  from  Instituting  additional  programs 
to  deal  with  a  problem,  the  dimensions  and 
character  of  which  we  either  do  not  under- 
stand, or  the  causes  of  which  are  far  beyond 
the  parameters  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion's authority  or  responsibility. 

In  general,  it  would  appear  that  the  con- 
gressionally  proposed  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately (570M  on  programs  for  the 
homeless  attempts  only  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  problem.  As  usually 
occurs  when  a  lot  of  money  Is  thrown  at  a 
social  problem  without  an  appreciation  of 
its  causes,  we  succeed  only  in  constructing  a 
well   financed   bureaucracy    to   spend    the 


money,  but  we  do  not  solve  the  problem.  In 
many  cases  we  aggravate  the  situation. 
Among  the  salient  causes  which  should  be 
considered  for  the  current  homeless  prob- 
lem are  rent  control,  the  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion of  the  mentally  incompetent  and  the 
misdirection  of  HUD  funds  into  luxury 
hotels  and  shopping  centers,  rather  than 
low  cost  and  moderate  housing. 

We  therefore  cannot  support  what  we 
consider  a  dangerous  tampering  with  the 
VA  loan  guaranty  program  by  the  leasing  or 
transfer  without  cliarge  of  collateral  assets 
for  homeless  shelters  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, other  than  reduction  of  costs  to  the 
system,  which,  as  we  know,  is  currently 
riding  on  budgetary  tliin  ice.  AMVETS  be- 
lieves that  the  provisions  of  Section  2  of  S. 
477  pose  a  potentially  destructive  threat  to 
the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram, the  impairment  of  which  will  surely 
increase  the  number  of  veterans  without 
homes  of  their  own.  if  not  homeless  veter- 
ans. We  suggest  as  an  alternative,  the  sale 
to  municipalities  or  community  service 
groups  of  selected  foreclosed  VA  properties. 
This  arrangement  is  currently  l>eing  ex- 
plored in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

AMVETS  believes  that  Section  5  of  S.  477 
would  impose  a  wasteful  and  extremely  ex- 
pensive burden  on  the  already  limited  re- 
sources of  the  VA,  as  well  as  DOL,  DOD. 
HHS  and  HUD.  in  an  effort  to  answer  what 
are  largely  unanswerable  questions.  The 
only  benefits  to  be  derived  from  attempting 
to  compile  such  a  report  on  homeless  veter- 
ans will  inure  to  the  consultants  who  are 
hired  to  go  through  such  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tility. Subsection  (b)(4)<A)  of  Section  5  of  S. 
477.  in  particular,  would  require  at  least  a 
records  check  evaluation  of  all  homeless 
persons  who  claim  to  be  veterans,  if  not  ad- 
judication of  their  claims. 

We  note  with  particular  concern,  as  we  did 
in  our  statement  for  the  record  on  18  Febru- 
ary, that  the  proposed  assistance  to  home- 
less veterans  Is  intended  to  draw  on  already 
scarce  resources  of  the  VA  benefit,  medical 
and  administrative  departments.  We  simply 
cannot  afford,  nor  do  we  have  a  right  to  do 
so  for  what  AMVETS  considers  to  be  largely 
cosmetic  purposes. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  T.  Pikning. 
National  Commander. 

non-commissionid 
Oppicers  Association, 
Alexandria,  VA,  February  2S,  1987. 
Hon.  Prank  Murkowski, 
Vice  Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs.   U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Hart  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Murkowski:  I  have  recent- 
ly sent  the  enclosed  letter  to  Senator  Cran- 
ston informing  him  that  NCOA  is  withdraw- 
ing its  support  for  those  provisions  of  the 
Homeless  Veterans  Assistance  Act  of  1987 
that   authorizes   the   transfer   of    housing 
from  the  VA's  loan  guaranty  inventory  to 
homeless  use.  As  stated  in  that  letter  we  ap- 
preciate   Senator    Cranston's    efforts    on 
behalf  of  homeless  veterans,   but  believe 
after  more  extensive  consideration  that  the 
proposal  will  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  a 
much  larger  segment  of  veterans  than  it  will 
help.  Accordingly,  NCOA  endorses  your  ef- 
forts to  have  these  provisions  stricken  from 
thebiU. 
Thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  W.  Johnbcmi. 
Director  of  Legislation. 


NoN-CoKMUsiomm 
Oppicers  Associatioii. 
Alexandria,  VA,  February  25.  1987. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affair*. 
U.S.  Senate,  RusseU  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Non  Ccnnmis- 
sioned  Officers  Association  recently  submit- 
ted testimony  to  your  committee  in  support 
of  your  bill  S.  477.  the  "Homeless  Veterans 
Assistance  Act  of  1987."  Our  endorsement 
was  prompted  by  a  sincere  desire  to  alleviate 
the  shelter  problems  of  homeless  veterans. 
However,  subsequent  review  of  the  proposal 
tias  revealed  that  Section  Two  may  create 
many  more  problems  than  it  resolves. 

Section  Two  authorizes  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans's  Affairs  to  transfer  housing 
from  the  VA's  loan  guaranty  inventory  to 
groups  and  organizations  who  agree  to 
adapt  and  run  these  dwellings  as  shelten 
for  homeless  veterans  and  their  famUleB. 
Such  transfers  would  be  made  at  nominal 
charge  or  no  charge.  Considered  only  in  this 
limited  context  the  use  of  excess  housing  in 
the  VA  Inventory  of  foreclosed  homes  seems 
very  laudable.  Tet.  up  on  reflection  NCOA 
has  considered  the  extended  results  of  such 
transfers. 

The  minute  the  VA  transfen  ownership  of 
an  inventory  property,  the  original  veteran 
owner  becomes  indebted  to  the  VA  for  any 
loss  suffered  by  the  agency  on  the  sale.  As  a 
direct  result,  many  unfortunate  veterans 
who  have  already  lost  their  homes  to  fore- 
closure will  involuntarily  be  forced  to  finan- 
cially support  this  initiative. 

Even  if  forgiveness  is  granted  to  individual 
veterans  whose  previously  owned  homes  are 
transferred  to  homeless  use  the  problem  re- 
mains unsolved.  First  this  would  be  imfair 
to  other  veterans  who  can  not  easUy  Uqui- 
date  their  indebtedness.  Additionally,  the 
transfer  of  housing  will  still  deplete  the 
assets  of  a  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund 
in  need  of  $400  million  in  appropriations  to 
remain  solvent  this  year.  As  you  know,  the 
President  wants  to  transfer  this  cost  to  vet- 
erans by  increasing  fees  paid  by  veterans 
who  participate  in  the  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram. Thus  we  believe  a  liquidation  of  hous- 
ing under  these  circumstances  will  only  fuel 
the  firestorm  of  problems  which  currently 
plague  program  and  will  ultimately  cost  all 
veterans  to  suffer  a  loss. 

Therefore  NCOA  must  regretably  with- 
draw its  support  for  those  provisions  of  S. 
477  that  authorize  the  transfer  of  housing 
from  the  VA's  loan  guaranty  inventory. 
NCOA  commends  and  appreciates  your  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  homeless  veterans  and 
urges  you  to  continue  to  seek  ways  to  im- 
prove these  services. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
all  veterans. 
Sincerely, 

RiCRAXS  W.  Johnson. 
Director  of  Legislation. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  applaud  my  distingtilshed  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  California 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  for  his  swift, 
committed  leadership  in  responding  to 
the  growing  problem  of  homeless  vet- 
erans. I  have  been  honored  to  have 
worked  with  Senator  Craitstoit  and  all 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Veterans  Committee  in  crafting  this 
important  legislation,  S.  477.  which  is 
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now  before  the  full  Senate  for  approv- 
aL 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
my  bill,  S.  553,  was  recently  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Veterans  Committee  into 
this  larger  piece  of  legislation  to  assist 
homeless  veterans.  In  February,  I  in- 
troduced S.  553,  the  "Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  E^xtenslon  of  1987,"  and 
have  been  Joined  by  Senators  Crah- 

STOK,  DcCOHCnn,   ICATStmACA,   Kerbt, 

Oraham,  BCrrcHBLL.  and  Lcviif  as  co- 
sponsors. 

A  principal  purpose  of  the  provisions 
included  in  S.  477  concerning  the  Vet- 
erans' Job  Training  Act  is  to  obtain 
the  necessary  authorization  for  addi- 
tional funding  for  this  valuable  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.  In 
addition,  this  part  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today  would  qualify  as  a  cat- 
egory homeless  veterans  for  VJTA 
services.  Our  goal  is  to  ensure  that  the 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Program  can 
be  another  source  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  veterans  without  both  a  Job 
and  shelter. 

Mx.  President,  surveys  indicate  that 
veterans  make  up  to  40  percent  of  the 
h(»neless  in  this  country.  I  am 
shocked  and  appalled  that  this  could 
be  the  case.  We  should  be  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  make  sure  that  none 
of  our  citizens  are  homeless— but  in 
particular,  we  should  mobilize  all  the 
resources  necessary  to  ensure  that 
those  who  served  this  Nation  in  battle 
and  peacetime  do  not  suffer  the  indig- 
nity of  unemplojmient  and  homeless- 


S.  477  will  take  some  critical  steps  to 
aUevlating  this  tremendous  problem. 
In  addition,  the  specific  part  address- 
ing the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Pro- 
gram should  be  of  benefit  to  numerous 
veterans  in  desperate  need  of  assist- 
ance. In  those  States  which  have  run 
out  of  VJTA  money.  S.  477  will  enable 
Congress  to  i4>prove  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  replenish  the  pro- 
gram's funding  and  approve  the  appli- 
cations of  unemployed  veterans  who 
are  anxiously  awaiting  Job  training 
and  related  services.  And  as  I  noted 
earlier,  S.  477  wUl  make  it  possible  for 
VJTA  Program  administrators  to  pro- 
vide this  help  to  homeless  veterans 
who  are  in  the  position  to  benefit  from 
these  same  services. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  Senate  col- 
leagues for  their  support.  Veterans 
across  the  country  will  be  enormously 
pleased  to  know  about  our  action  to- 
night. Now.  we  must  foUow  up  quickly 
and  aggressively  with  the  necessary 
funding  to  make  this  legislation  a 
reality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  reported  committee 
substitute  for  S.  477. 


JMI 


I  AMERSIIXirr  NO.  T« 

(Pinoae:  To  modify  the  clrcumxtances 
«4ider  which  the  Veterans'  Administration 
ntay  sell  certain  properties  for  use  as  shel- 
ters for  homeless  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies: to  require  the  conversion  of  certain 
underutilized  Veterans'  Administration 
space  to  domlclliary-care  beds;  and  for 
olher  purposes) 

Ht.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
seqd  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

ledlate  consideration^ 

le    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
mdment  will  be  stated, 
le  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Ttie  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
STOif]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Murkowski  pro- 
pose an  amendment  numbered  76. 

lir.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  disiiensed 
witki. 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  16,  strike  "TRANSFER" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "SELL". 

Cm  page  10,  strike  out  all  one  lines  20  and 
21  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  sell  to  an  entity  described  in  subsec- 
tioa  (a),  for  such  consideration  as  the  Ad- 
miitlstrator  determines  is  in  the  best  inter- 
of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
Administration  loan  guaranty 
and  the  short-  and  long-term  sol- 
of  the  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving 
real  property  acquired  by  the". 

Ob  page  10.  line  22,  insert  "made  or"  after 
"loan". 

Oki  page  11,  line  3,  Insert  "(other  than 
properties  so  acquired  as  the  result  of  such 
a  default)"  after  "facilities". 

Gd  page  12,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out 
"tr  nsferred"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"so  d". 

da  page  12.  line  7,  strike  out  "abide  by" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "comply  with". 

On  page  12,  line  8,  strike  the  semicolon 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

Oki  page  12,  line  16,  insert  "and"  after 
"Cade;". 

G*i  pages  11  through  13,  strike  out  clauses 
<A)i  (B),  and  (E)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
lOlfb)  and  redesignate  clauses  (C).  (D),  and 
(F)  of  such  paragraph  as  clauses  (A),  (B), 
and  (C),  respectively. 

Cki  page  13,  line  16,.  strike  out  "transfer- 
ee"' and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "buyer". 

Ck\  page  13,  between  lines  17  and  18. 
insert  the  following: 

"<4)  The  Administrator,  through  means 
selacted  by  the  Administrator,  shall  provide 
appropriate  entitles  described  in  subsection 
(a)  which  are  involved  in  working  on  the 
problems  of  homelessness  and  homeless  vet- 
erakis  with  notice  of  the  ptotential  availabil- 
ity for  sale  or  lease  to  such  entities  of  ap- 
propriate properties  under  paragraph  (1).". 

On  page  14,  line  20,  after  "Facilities.—" 
insert  "(IK A)  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
thq  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
periodically  thereafter,  the  Administrator 
shall  evaluate  all  real  properties  described 
in  Subparagraph  (B)  in  order  to  determine 
which  such  properties  are  appropriate  to 
of^r  for  sale  under  subsection  (bKlKA). 

"IB)  Properties  referred  to  in  subpara- 
gr^h  (A)  are  those  which  (1)  are  located  in 
geographic  areas  in  which  there  are  slgnifi- 
cai)t  numbers  of  homeless  veterans,  and  (ii) 
ara  being  held  by  the  Administrator  after 
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having  feen  acquired  by  the  Administrator 
at  least  12  months  previously  as  the  result 
of  defaalts  on  loans  made  or  guaranteed 
under  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.",  j 

On  page  14.  strike  out  all  on  line  21 
through!  22  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowin^ 

"(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enacliment  of  this  Act  and  periodically 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  com- 
plete any. 

On  piige  14,  line  23,  insert  "which  are" 
after  "facilities". 

On  pafe  14,  line  24.  Insert  "and  which  are 
located  in  geographic  areas  in  which  there 
are  significant  numbers  of  homeless  veter- 
ans" after  "Administrator". 

On  pa^e  14,  line  25,  insert  "to  offer"  after 
"suiUblf". 

On  p$ge  15,  strike  out  all  on  lines  1 
through!  i6  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(f)  ItooHTS.— (1)  Not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 1,  1^88,  the  Administrator  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  a  report— 

"(A)  Oh  the  results  of  the  evaluations  and 
inventors'  conducted  under  subsection  (e); 

"(B)  cti  the  activities  carried  out  by  the 
Administrator  under  subsection  (bK4); 

"(C)  oh  real  property  sold  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(!l)(A),  including  for  each  such  prop- 
erty information  as  to  the  price  for  which 
the  Veterans'  Administration  acquired  the 
properts^,  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  in  maintaining  the 
property  thereafter,  the  name  of  the  buyer, 
and  the  price  paid  by  the  buyer;  and 

"(D)  oti  the  leasing  of  facilities  under  sub- 
section a}Kl)(B). 

"(2)  Jtot  later  than  February  1,  1989,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees a  report  on  the  experience  under  this 
section  and  shall  include  in  the  report  (A) 
Information  updating  the  information  re- 
quired to  be  provided  in  the  report  under 
paragraph  (1),  and  (B)  such  reconunenda- 
tions  (aad  the  reasons  therefor)  as  the  Ad- 
ministrattor  considers  appropriate  as  to 
whether  the  program  carried  out  under  this 
section  should  be  extended  and  any  recom- 
mendation for  legislation  that  the  Adminis- 
trator considers  appropriate  to  include  in 
the  repojrt.". 

On  page  IS.  line  25.  strike  out  "regions" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "areas". 

On  page  16,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  ", 
and  seek  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
activities  of,". 

On  page  16,  strike  out  all  lines  15  and  16 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)(A}  to  facilitate  (by  adjusting,  consist- 
ent with  supervisors'  determinations  regard- 
ing employees'  assigned  responsibilities, 
duty  hours  and  meal  breaks)  the  efforts  of 
Veterans'  Administration  em-". 

On  p^e  17,  strike  out  all  on  lines  6 
througti  21  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "would 
be  nomitial." 

On  paee  18,  line  4.  strike  out  "years  1986 
and"  antf  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "year". 

On  paee  19,  beginning  with  "the  Secretar- 
ies" on  fine  4,  strike  out  all  through  "Devel- 
opmentj  on  line  6  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"any  F^eral  entity  established  to  coordi- 
nate prt>grams  to  assist  homeless  individ- 
uals, aqd,  as  appropriate,  in  conjunction 
with  ef|orts  carried  out  under  sections  101, 
102.  103j  and  105". 

On  p^ge  19,  line  7,  after  "survey"  insert 
"(throufh  representative  samplings  in  ap- 
propriate geographic  areas)". 


On  page  19,  line  24,  strike  out  "1986  and 
1987"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "1987  and 
1988". 

On  page  20,  lines  12  and  17,  insert  "likely" 
after  "would"  each  place  it  appears. 

On  page  20,  line  24.  strike  out  "a  report 
setting  forth". 

On  page  25,  strike  out  aU  on  line  10  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowlngr. 

■^BC  It7.  CONVERSION  OF  UNDERimUZED  SPACE 
TO  DOMiaUARY-CARE  BEDS. 

"(a)  Im  Gknxral.— (1)  Subject  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  within  the  limits  of  available 
appropriations,  not  later  than  January  1, 
1988,  the  Administrator  shaU,  in  urban 
areas  in  which  there  are  significant  num- 
bers of  homeless  veterans,  convert  underuti- 
lized space  located  in  facilities  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Administrator,  to  500  dotni- 
ciUary-care  beds  to  be  used  for  the  care  of 
veterans  in  need  of  domiciliary  care,  primar- 
ily homeless  veterans. 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
it  is  impractical  to  undertake  the  conver- 
sions required  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
extent  therein  required- 

"(A)  because  appropriate  space  for  the 
conversions  is  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantity,  or 

"(B)  l>ecause  in  areas  in  which  there  is 
sufficient  space  the  numbers  of  homeless 
veterans  in  need  of  domiciUary  care  who 
would  likely  utilize  the  beds  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  conversions, 
the  Administrator  shall  carry  out  paragraph 
(1)  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Administra- 
tor has  not  determined  that  it  is  impractical 
to  do  so. 

"(b)  Prohibition  Against  Diminution  of 
Certain  Other  Conversions.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  result  in  the  diminution  of 
the  conversion  of  hospital-care  beds  to  nurs- 
ing-home-care beds  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

-SEC  ISS.  DEnNinONS.". 

On  page  28,  line  10,  insert  "which  are" 
after  "faciUUes ". 

On  page  28,  below  line  19,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"TITLE  III— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

-SEC  3*1.  REINSTATEMENT  OF  AimiORfTY  TO 
MAKE  STATE  VETERANS'  HOME  CON- 
STRUCTION GRANTS  DURING  THE. 
LAST  QUARTER  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  l»87. 

"Section  224(e)  of  the  Veteran's  Benefits 
Improvement  and  Health-Care  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1986  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'The'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Except 
with  respect  to  grants  awarded  during  the 
period  beginning  on  July  1.  1987,  and  ending 
on  September  30,  1987,  the'  ". 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  (No.  76)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  with  Senator  Cranston  of 
S.  477.  the  Homeless  Veterans  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senate  has  acted  today,  and 
passed  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California,  the  chairman 


of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  for 
his  leadership  in  this  effort. 

This  bill  would  provide  needed  as- 
sistance for  homeless  veterans,  and 
veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. It  makes  housing  from  VA  in- 
ventories available  as  shelter  for 
homeless  veterans.  It  also  provides  op- 
portunities for  job  training,  by  extend- 
ing the  Veterans  Job  Training  Act 
through  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 
This  legislation  incoriK>rates  an  earlier 
bill.  S.  553,  which  I  cosponsored  with 
Senator  Rockefeller,  to  extend  VJTA 
and  the  application  period  for  veter- 
ans wishing  to  enter  the  program. 
This  bill  also  extends  the  Vet  Center 
Program  for  1  year.  The  Vet  Centers 
have  provided  valuable  services  for 
Vietnam  veterans  attempting  to  read- 
just and  enter  the  mainstream  of  soci- 
ety. All  of  these  programs  are  impor- 
tant and  needed. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  recently  on  the 
problem  of  the  homeless  in  America. 
It  is  indeed  a  disgrace  that  in  the  rich- 
est Nation  on  Earth  many  of  our  citi- 
zens are  living  on  the  streets  of  our 
cities.  But  perhaps  an  even  greater 
tragedy  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
homeless  in  America,  perhaps  as  many 
as  one-third  or  more,  are  also  Vietnam 
veterans.  It  Is  a  painful  irony  that 
many  of  those  who  served  this  coimtry 
in  Vietnam  are  now  struggling  for  sur- 
vival on  the  streets  of  our  own  major 
cities  right  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  Senate,  by  passing  this  legisla- 
tion today,  has  taken  an  important 
step  in  starting  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  homelessness  among  veterans 
in  a  meaningful  way.  But  I  hope  we 
will  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  thinking 
that  by  passing  a  bill,  and  spending 
some  money,  we  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem. We  owe  too  much  to  Vietnam  vet- 
erans to  treat  this  problem  in  a  cava- 
lier, hit-and-run  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  our  priorities  have 
been  distorted  for  too  long^  Many  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  on  our  streets  today, 
suffering  from  drug,  alcohol,  and  psy- 
chiatric problems  which  have  gone  un- 
treated. They  are  not  only  homeless, 
but  forgotten  by  society.  Meanwhile, 
we  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  an  im- 
declared  war  in  Nicaragua,  and  billions 
on  star  wars. 

We  all  recognize  the  great  progress 
that  America  has  made  in  the  past  few 
years  in  recognizing  the  contributions 
of  Vietnam  veterans.  But  the  "home- 
coming" process  Is  not  complete,  and 
cannot  be  complete,  when  so  many  of 
those  veterans  are  literally  without  a 
home.  It  is  time  to  for  us  to  remember 
the  forgotten  heros  of  America— our 
homeless  Vietnam  veterans.  The  Sen- 
ate's action  today  is  an  important  step 
in  that  process. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  Senator  MtntKOWSKi.  It  is 
important     in     our     national     fight 


against  homelessness  to  add  500  domi- 
ciliary-care beds  at  Veterans'  Aitaninis- 
tration  sites  to  serve  veterans  who  are 
homeless. 

I  believe  that  it  is  wise,  as  Senator 
MnsKOwsKi  explains,  to  make  use  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  existing 
infrastructure  to  meet  the  needs  of 
homeless  veterans.  The  excellent 
agreement  between  Senators  Mub- 
KOwsKi  and  Cranston  is  a  farsighted 
approach. 

Mr.  MnsKowsKi  is  to  be  congratulat- 
ed as  is  Mr.  Cranston.  Their  wide  dif- 
ferences on  this  matter  have  been  (»n- 
siderably  narrowed.  The  addition  of 
500  domiciliary-care  beds  for  the  care 
of  homeless  veterans  is  a  major  bene- 
fit of  this  compromise. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  it  does  my  heart 
good  to  see  the  $27  billion  Veterans' 
Administration  make  some  positive 
moves  forward  to  help  the  homeless 
veteran.  Many  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  agreement  will  be  veterans  who 
have  mental  illnesses,  drug  abuse,  and 
alcohol  problems. 

As  Senator  Mttbkowski  has  said, 
"Homeless  veterans  need  much  more 
than  a  roof  over  their  heads.  They 
need  medical  treatment,  counseling, 
and  rehabilitation  as  well  as  vocation- 
al and  Job  training  in  order  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  lead  happy  and 
productive  lives."  To  leave  the  home- 
less veteran  "in  unsupervised  residen- 
tial homes  without  aidequate  support 
services  is  unwise  and  inappropriate." 

Mr.  President,  I  again  congratulate 
my  colleagues  on  a  fine  agreement. 
Their  use  of  the  largest  medical  care 
system  in  the  United  States  is  exem- 
plary. The  helping  hand  of  medical, 
nursing,  domiciliary  care,  and  related 
counseling  services  is  a  fine  gesture.  It 
will  go  a  long  way  to  help  the  home- 
less veteran  who  also  has  serious 
mental  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  tlUrd  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

a  477 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  THUB. 

Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hnneleas 
Veterans'  AssisULnce  Act  of  1987". 
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TrnXI— HOMKLI88  VETIRAN8 
:  i«L  AonnanT  to  makb  cboain  pbokk- 


JMI 


(a)  I>  Qanua.— The  Adminlstntor, 
wfthln  ttw  Umlta  of  avBllable  approprl*- 
tfam,  k  aotborlMd  onder  this  Mctkm  to 
canj  oat  durim  flKal  tmzb  1M7. 1988.  tnd 
Itn  a  pragnm  to  »mUt  hometai  vetenos 
■ad  their  f aalUea  to  acquire  ihelto'  by  en- 
terlnc  Into  — reemente.  deaerfl>ed  tn  mibaee- 
tloB  (b)  with  any  organlaatlon  named  in.  or 
awravad  by  the  AdtaUniatrator  under,  aec- 
ttan  MOS  at  title  tt.  United  Statei  Code,  or 
any  other  goremmental.  inildlc.  or  nonprof- 
it private  inetltatlon.  onaniiWon.  corpora- 
tion, or  other  entity,  wipurlilly  any  auch 
entity  wortdac  on  bdialf  of  bomeleaB  indi- 
vlduala,  for  the  puipoae  of  such  entity  pro- 
vWnc  ihdter  prtmarHy  for  homeleaa  veter- 

mnm  gm)  ttiotr  f  emUlM 

(b)  AsaaniBna  TO  Snx  oa  Liasb.— (1) 
Amementa  authorlMd  by  aubeeeUon  (a)  are 
aaiaiimiiii  punoant  to  wliich  the  Adminle- 
trator  would,  eubjeet  to  paragiaplis  (3)  and 
(3)  of  thia  aubaecUon  and  to  aubaection  (d>- 

<A)  aell  to  an  entity  deacribed  in  aubaec- 
tion (aX  for  auch  conalderatlon  aa  the  Ad- 
Biniatrator  deterrainea  ia  in  the  best  inter- 
cata  of  the  Ttaited  Statea  Cknremmoit.  the 
Vetanna'  Admlniatration  loan  guaranty  pro- 
Biam.  and  the  aliort-  and  loog-tenn  aolvency 
of  the  Loan  Guaranty  Revolvinc  Fund,  real 
property  acquired  by  the  Administrator  as 
the  reault  of  a  default  on  a  loan  made  or 
guaranteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  Statea  Code;  or 

(B)  leaae.  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  or 
otherwiae  temporarily  make  available  to 
sneh  an  entity  underutOlaed  facilities  (other 
than  propertlea  ao  acquired  as  the  result  of 
auch  a  default  under  the  Juriadiction  of  the 
Adminiatrator  that  would  be  suitable  for 
proTlding  emergency  shelter). 

(3)  The  Adminiatrator  may  enter  into  an 
agreeaaent  under  paragraph  (1)  only  if  the 
Adminiatrator  determines  that  such  an 
action  wHl  not  adversely  affect  the  Veter- 
ans' Adminlstration'a  abUlty  to  fulfill  its 
statutory  miaslfms  or  to  carry  out  other 
functJona  and  administer  other  programs 
authortaed  by  law. 

(3)  The  Adminiatrator  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  paragraph  (IX A)  only  if— 

<A)  the  entity  to  which  the  property  is  to 
be  aold  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Adminiatrator,  an  intentkm  to  (i)  utilize 
the  ixoperty  solely  as  a  shelter  primarily 
tar  homeleaa  veterana  and  their  families.  (11) 
to  comply  with  all  aoning  laws  relating  to 
the  property,  and  (ill)  to  make  no  use  of  the 
property  that  ia  not  compatible  with  the 
area  where  the  pnmerty  is  located; 

(B)  the  Adminlstratar  determines  that 
there  ia  no  llkdlhood  at  the  property  being 
aoM  for  a  price  auffident  to  reduce  the  li- 
ability to  the  Veterana'  Administration  of 
the  veteran  who  bad  defaulted  on  the  loan 
guaranteed  vaOar  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code:  and 

<C)  the  buyer  aatiafiea  other  terms  and 
oondltiona  eatabliahed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d). 

(4)  The  Adminiatrator,  through  means  se- 
lected by  the  Administrator,  shall  provide 
apmomlate  entities  deacribed  in  subsection 
(a)  which  are  involved  in  working  on  the 
proUema  of  homeleasneaa  and  homeless  vet- 
erans with  notice  of  the  potential  availabU- 
ity  fw  sale  or  leaae  to  such  entities  of  ap- 
propriate properties  under  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Paavaancx  worn.  Ckkhhk  Eaxnias.— In 
selecting  entities  with  which  to  enter  into 
agreements  under  aubaecUon  (a),  the  Ad- 


mlniat  rator  shall  accord  pref ermce  to  enti- 
ties wl  tich— 

(1)  liave  a  demonstrated  commitment  to 
world]  g  with  and  on  behalf  of  homeless  In- 
dlvldukls: 

(3Xi .)  have  a  demonstrated  ability  to  es- 
tablisl .  operate,  and  maintain  shelters  for 
homelna  individuals,  or  (B)  are  named  in. 
or  approved  by  the  Administrator  under, 
secUoi  3403  of  title  38.  United  SUtea  Code: 

(3)  qave  a  plan  for  utilising  the  voluntary 
services  of  homeleas  individuals,  or  others, 
to  rehabilitate  and  repair  such  property  as 
neoeaa  try  in  order  to  improve  ita  habitabil- 
ity:anl 

(4)  t  ave  a  plan  for  utilizing  the  volunteer 
assists  ace  of  Veterans'  Administration  em- 
ployee I,  members  of  veterans'  service  orga- 
nizatia  ns,  homeless  individuals,  or  others  in 
the  ei  lablishment,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance }f  the  shelter  established  pursuant  to 
such  a  1  agreement. 

(d)  ^teMS    AHD    COHDinOHS    OP    Instsu- 

ifBiTS.~Any  agreement,  deed,  or  other  in- 
strument executed  by  the  Administrator 
under  pubsection  (a)  shall  be  on  such  terms 
and  c^ditions  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  and  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  such  agreement. 

(e)  IWVUITORY  OP  UlfSERDTIUZED  FACILI- 
TIES.—<1KA)  Not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  periodically  thereafter,  the  Administra- 

evaluate  all  real   properties  de- 

in  subparagraph  (B)  In  order  to  de- 

which  such  properties  are  appropri- 

>ffer  for  sale  under  subsection  (b)  (1) 

ties  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  thdse  which  (i)  are  located  in  geographic 
areas  m  which  there  are  significant  num- 
bers ol  homeless  veterans,  and  (11)  are  being 
held  by  the  Administrator  after  having  been 
acquired  by  the  Administrator  at  least  12 
months  previously  as  the  result  of  defaults 
on  loaas  made  or  guaranteed  under  chapter 
37  of  ^le  38,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Hot  later  than  one  hundred  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  periodically  thereafter,  the  Admln- 
istratcn-  shaU  complete  an  inventory  of  all 
underdtilized  facilities  which  are  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator  and  which 
are  located  In  geographic  areas  in  which 
there  are  significant  numbers  of  homeless 
veterans  in  order  to  determine  which  such 
facilities  could  be  suitable  to  offer  for  lease 
under  subsection  (bXlKB). 

(f )  IMPORTS.-  (1)  Not  later  than  February 
1,  1988,  the  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  Cofnmittees  a  report— 

(A)  On  the  results  of  the  evaluations  and 
inventory  conducted  under  subsection  (e); 

(B)  on  the  activities  carried  out  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  suttsection  (bX4); 

(C)  on  real  property  sold  under  subsection 
(bXlxA).  including  for  each  such  property 
information  as  to  the  price  for  which  the 
Veteraiis'  Administration  acquired  the  prop- 
erty, tl^e  costs  incurred  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministVation  in  maintaining  the  property 
therealter,  the  name  of  the  buyer,  and  the 
price  pidd  by  the  buyer,  and 

(D)  dn  the  leasing  of  facilities  under  sub- 
section (b)(  I  KB). 

(2)  Not  later  than  February  1,  1989,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees a  report  on  the  experience  under  this 
section  and  shall  include  in  the  report  (A) 
information  updating  the  information  re- 
quired to  l>e  provided  in  the  report  under 
paragi  4>h  (1),  and  (B)  such  recommenda- 
tions ( uid  the  reasons  therefor)  as  the  Ad- 
ministiator    considers    appropriate    as    to 
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whether  tli ;  program  carried  out  under  this 
section  shofuld  be  extended  and  any  recom- 
mendation for  legislation  that  the  Adminis- 
trator considers  appropriate  to  Include  in 
the  report. 

8SC  102.  PBxyr  procram  op  Acnvrms  to 

ASSIST  HOMBLB88  VErraUNS. 

In  order  \a  enhance  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's ability  to  assist  homeless  veterans 
and  their  families  and  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  activities  in  that  regard, 
the  Administrator  shaU,  within  the  limits  of 
available  aapropriations  and  as  provided  for 
in  this  seeqon,  conduct  a  pilot  program  and 
study  for  al  period  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  monthis  in  not  less  than  ten  geographic 
areas  in  which  there  are  significant  num- 
bers of  hoQkeless  veterans.  In  the  course  of 
such  pilot  program  and  study,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  undertake  and  evaluate  various 
activities  ojtherwise  authorized  by  law  as 
well  as  actinties— 

(1)  to  designate  individuals  at  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  to  coordinate  offi- 
cial and  volunteer  efforts  designed  to  assist 
homeless  veterans  and  their  families; 

(2)  to  authorize  Veterans'  Administration 
employees  to  seek  out  and  cooperate  with 
other  entities  providing  counseling,  job 
training,  rehabilitation,  and  assistance  in 
obtaining  welter  to  homeless  individuals; 
and  I 

(3XA)  to  [facilitate  (by  adjusting  consist- 
ent with  supervisors'  determinations  regard- 
ing employees'  assigned  responsibilities, 
duty  hours  and  meal  breaks)  the  efforts  of 
Veterans'  Administration  employees  who 
wish  to  assist,  on  a  volunteer  basis,  (i)  home- 
less veterans  and  their  families  in  acquiring 
necessities,  such  as  shelter,  food,  and  health 
care,  and  rehabilitation  services,  training, 
and  emplojttnent,  or  (11)  in  any  other  ctuul- 
Uble  activlnr  i^jproved  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
Executive  Order  12353  of  March  23.  1982 
(and  the  implementing  regulations  in  5  CFR 
Part  950).  Or  by  the  Administrator  for  the 
purposes  of  this  clause,  and  (B)  to  use,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  homeless  veterans 
and  their  families  in  acquiring  such  necessi- 
ties, rehabilitation  services,  training,  and 
employment.  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
sources and  facilities,  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed, where  the  coat  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  wduld  be  mominal. 

SEC.  103.  OUTgEACH  8ERVICB8  PROGRAM. 

Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  the  ei 
trator.  wi 
priations.  s! 
report  setti 

(1)  a  di 


ent  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
the  limits  of  available  appro- 
submit  to  the  Committees  a 
forth— 
iption  of  all  efforts  undertaken 
in  fiscal  year  1987  under  subchapter  rv  of 
chapter  3  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  outreach  services  to  homeless  veter- 
ans to  assiat  them  in  applying  for  and  ob- 
taining benefits  and  services  for  which  they 
are  eligible  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  under  other 
laws  by  virtue  of  their  veteran  status; 

(2)  any  information  available  on  the  in- 
creased utilization  of  such  benefits  and  serv- 
ices by  sucb  veterans  as  a  result  of  the  ef- 
forts described  in  clause  ( 1 )  to  assist  them  in 
securing  necessities,  such  as  shelter,  food, 
and  health  care,  rehabiliution  services, 
training,  aild  employment,  together  with  a 
description  of  all  follow-through  activities 
related  to  svch  outreach  services;  and 

(3)  a  description  of,  and  a  timetable  for, 
any  plans  t»  expand  such  outreach  efforts 


(including 


necessary  training  of  outreach 


personnel)  md  follow-through  activities,  to- 


gether with  an  estimate  of  the  additional  re- 
sources needed  for  such  expanded  efforts. 

SBC  IM.  SURVEY  OF  HOMELESS  VETERANS. 

(a)  CoHsucT  or  Survxy.— Not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator, in  coordination  with  Federal  entity 
established  to  coordinate  programs  to  assist 
homeless  individuals,  and.  as  appropriate,  in 
conjunction  with  efforts  carried  out  under 
sections  101,  102,  103,  and  105  and  within 
the  limits  of  available  appropriations,  shall 
(1)  conduct  a  survey  (through  representa- 
tive samplings  in  appropriate  geographic 
areas)  to  determine  (A)  the  extent  to  which 
veterans  are  represented  in  the  population 
of  homeless  individuals,  and  (B)  the  infor- 
nuttion  described  in  subsection  (b),  and  (2) 
submit  to  the  Committees  a  report  on  the 
results  of  such  survey. 

(b)  Report.- The  report  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  include,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  estimates  of— 

(1)  the  number  of  veterans,  both  as  an  ab- 
solute number  and  as  a  percentage,  in  the 
population  of  homeless  individuals  and  the 
numbers  of  family  members  accompanying 
such  veterans; 

(2)  a  breakdown  showing  the  periods  of 
service  of  such  veterans  and  subgroupings  of 
such  veterans,  including  those  with  families, 
those  with  chronic  mental  illness  disabil- 
ities, and  those  with  substance  abuse  dis- 
abUities: 

(3)  the  numbers  of  such  veterans  who, 
during  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988,  received 
or  will  receive  benefits  and  services  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Department  of  Labor,  with 
specific  breakdowns  showing  the  numl)ers 
who  received  or  will  receive  (A)  health-care 
services  imder  chapter  17  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  (B)  compensation  under  chap- 
ter 11  of  such  title,  (C)  pension  under  chap- 
ter 15  of  such  title.  (O)  vocational,  educa- 
tional, and  training  assistance  under  such 
title  or  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  721  note),  or  (E)  Job  training,  coun- 
seling, referral,  or  other  vocational  assist- 
ance under  programs  carried  out  or  support- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Labor;  and 

(4XA)  the  numbers  of  such  veterans  who, 
if  they  were  to  apply,  would  likely  be  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  and  services  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
or  (by  virtue  of  their  veteran  status)  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  but  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing such  benefits  and  services,  with  a  break- 
down estimating  the  numbers  who  would 
likely  be  eligible  for  each  of  the  benefits 
and  services  deacribed  in  subclauses  (A),  (B), 
(C),  (D),  and  (E)  of  clause  (3),  and  (B)  a  de- 
scription of  the  reasons  why  such  veterans 
are  not  receiving  such  benefits  and  services. 

(c)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  an  implementa- 
tion plan  and  timetable  for  collecting  the  in- 
formation needed  for  the  report  required  by 
subsection  (a). 

SEC  IW.  CHRONICALLY  MENTALLY  ILL  VETERANS. 

(a)  Report  or  lasTmrnoHAL  Care  Fur- 
msHED  Mehtaixt  Ux  Veterans.— Section 
235  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
and  Health-Care  Authorization  Act  of  1986, 
Public  Law  99-576.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
Uon  (b): 

"(b)  The  report  required  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  also  include  InformaticHi  on  the 


number  of  veterans  being  treated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  mental  illness 
disabilities  who  were  furnished  hospital, 
domiciliary,  or  nursing  h(mie  care  by  the 
Administrator  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1984. 
1985.  and  1986,  broken  down  by  the  type  of 
care  furnished,  ss  well  as  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  such  veterans  being  furnished 
such  care  in  fiscal  year  1987,  together  with 
the  Administrator's  analysis  of  the  basis  for 
any  change  in  the  numbers  of  such  veterans 
being  furnished  any  type  of  such  care 
during  the  period  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1984  and  ending  with  fiscal  year  1087.  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  impact  of  the 
implementation  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration of  a  resource  allocation  methodology 
on  the  numbers  of  such  veterans  being  fur- 
nished any  type  of  such  care  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  care  furnished.". 

(b)  Pilot  Program  op  CoNniACTr  CoKMuin- 
tt-Baskd  Resdehtial  Care.— (1)  During  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  ending  on  September 
30,  1989.  the  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
pilot  program,  utilizing  the  authority  in  sec- 
tion 620C  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code  (as 
added  by  section  2(a)  of  I>ublic  Law  100-6). 
to  provide  care  and  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tative services  in  halfway  houses,  therapeu- 
tic communities,  psychiatric  residential 
treatment  centers,  and  other  community- 
based  treatment  facilities  to  homeless  veter- 
ans suffering  from  chronic  mental  illness 
disabUitles. 

(2)  Not  later  than  February  1,  1989.  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees a  report  on  the  experience  under  the 
pUot  program  prior  to  October  1,  1988,  and 
the  reconunendation  of  the  Administrator 
(and  reasons  therefor)  as  to  whether  the 
pUot  program  should  be  continued. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  the  pilot  program  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor may  not  expend  more  than  $5,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  nor  more  than  $10,0(K),0(X> 
in  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

(c)  Continuatioh  op  Contract  Communi- 
tt-Based  Psychiatric  Residential  Care 
AxjTHORiry.— Section  2(c)  of  Public  Law  100- 
6  is  amended  by  inserting  "in  fiscal  year 
1987"  after  "limited". 

(d)  Expansion  op  Contract  Comkunitt- 
Based  Psychiatric  Residential  Care  Eligi- 
bility.—Section  620C  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aK3)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A),  (B),  and 
(C)  as  clauses  (B),  (C),  and  (D),  respectively; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  a  new  clause  (A)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  has  a  chronic  mental  illness  disability 
rated  as  service-connected:"; 

(C)  amending  clause  (C)  (as  redesignated 
by  clause  (IK A)  of  this  subsection)  by  strik- 
ing out  "homeless"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  homeless  Individual";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  aubaection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  term  'homeless  individual'  means 
an  individual  who  lacks  a  fixed  and  ade- 
quate nighttime  residence  and  includes  an 
individual  whose  primary  residence  is  in  a 
publicly-  or  privately-operated  shelter 
which  provides  temporary  shelter.". 

SEC  IM.  VETERANS'  JOB  TRAOONC  ACTt  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Depinitions.— Section  3  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Job  Training  Act.  Public  Law  98-77  (29 
U.S.C.  1721  note)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(4)  The  term  'homeless  individual'  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  hi  section 
620C(aK4)  of  Utle  38.  United  States  Code.". 

(b)  Expansion  op  inrinraTT.nT  —Section 
5(aKl)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(B)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (i).  as  redesignated  by  clause  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subclause: 

"(11)  is  (I)  a  veteran  with  a  service-connect- 
ed disability  rated  at  30  per  centum  or  more, 
or  (II)  a  homeless  individual.". 

(C)    AlTTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIOm.- 

Section  16  of  such  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "$65,000,000  for  fiscal 

year  1986"  and  inserting  hi  lieu  thereof  "a 

total  of  $65,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1986, 

1987,  and  1988";  and 
(3)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1988" 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sept«nl)er  30, 

1989". 
(d)  Extension  op  Termination  Dates.— 

Section  17(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1),  by  striking  out  "January 
31.  1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31.  1987";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (2),  by  striking  out  "July  31, 
1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1988". 

SEC  1*7.  CONVERSION  OP  UNDOnmUZBD  SPACE 
TO  DOMiaLIARY4:ARE  BEDS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Subject  to  subsection 
(b)  and  within  the  limits  of  available  appro- 
priations, not  later  than  January  1.  1988. 
the  Administrator  shall,  in  urban  areas  in 
which  there  are  significant  numbers  of 
homeless  veterans,  convert  underutilized 
space  located  in  facilities  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Administrator  to  five  hundred 
domiciliary-care  beds  to  be  used  for  the  care 
of  veterans  In  need  of  domiciliary  care,  pri- 
marily homeless  veterans. 

(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that  it 
is  impractical  to  undertake  the  conversions 
required  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the  extent 
therein  required- 

(A)  because  appropriate  space  for  the  con- 
versions is  not  available  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ty, or 

(B)  because  in  areas  In  which  there  Is  suf- 
ficient space  the  numbers  of  homeleas  veter- 
ans in  need  of  domiciliary  care  who  would 
likely  utilize  the  beds  are  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  conversions, 

the  Administrator  shall  carry  out  paragraph 
(1)  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Administra- 
tor has  not  determined  that  it  is  impractical 
to  do  so. 

(b)  PROHismoiN  Against  Diminution  op 
Certain  Other  Conversions.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  result  in  the  diminution  of 
the  conversion  of  hospital-care  beda  to  nura- 
ing-home-care  beds  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

SEC  IW.  DEPINrnONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "AdminisUator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

(2)  The  term  "Committees"  means  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepreaentaUvea 

(3)  The  term  "homeleaa  individual"  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
620aaX4)  of  Utle  38,  United  SUtea  Code. 

(4)  The  term  "veteran"  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  in  section  101(2)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 

(5)  The  term  "homeless  veteran"  means  a 
veteran  who  is  a  homeleas  indlvlduaL 
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COUNSELING 
AND  MIB  DAn  OT  KKLAT- 


<•)  PonranMBR  or  TuminoM 
PBaoa.-«eetk»  tiaACt)  of  UUe  38.  United 
StetM  code.  I>  amended- 

(1)  in  pancmih  (1)  by  strlldnc  out  "Sep- 
tember 10. 19M"  and  inaerting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "Septanber  30. 19W": 

(3)  In  pwacraph  (IXA)— 

<A>  by  atriUnc  out  "October  1.  1989"  and 
inaerttnc  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1990"; 
and 

(B)  by  atiiklnc  out  "centers  located"  and 
aU  that  followB  throush  "such  health-care 
facilities'  and  iiMertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "Vet 
Ocsters  to  a  program  providing  readjust- 
ment counaeling  services  primarily  through 
Veterans'  Administration  general  health- 
care fadlitiea'': 

(3)  m  paragraph  (3K  A>- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "April  1.  1987"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "April  1. 1988":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(<»-"  and  aa  that  fol- 
lows through  "availabtey*: 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1987"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 1988";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(or"  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows throu^  "available)"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "February  1. 1989"  and 
Inaarting  in  Ueu  thoreof  "February  1.  1990"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "experience"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  aU  that  follows  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "Administrator's  eval- 
uation of  the  experience  under  as  much  of 
the  transition  as  was  carried  out  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  prior  to 
September  30, 1989,  and.  based  on  that  eval- 
uation, the  results  of  the  study  required  by 
section  102  of  the  Veterans'  Health  Care 
AmendmenU  of  1983  (Public  Law  98-160). 
and  other  perttnoit  information  regarding 
the  readjustment  counseling  program,  the 
Administrator's  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  provision  of  readjustment  coun- 
seling services  under  this  section  through 
Vet  Centers  is  needed  to  meet  the  readjust- 
ment needs  of  veterans  who  served  on  active 
duty  during  the  Vietnam  era.";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  Fy>r  the  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  "Vet  Onters'  means  faciU- 
ties  which  are  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  the  provision  of  services 
under  this  section  and  which  are  situated 
apart  from  Veterans'  Administration  gener- 
al health-care  f  adUties. 

"(B)  The  term  "Veterans'  Administration 
general  health-care  faciUties'  means  health- 
care faciUties  which  are  operated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  f lunishing 
of  health-care  services  under  tills  chapter. 
not  limited  to  services  provided  through  the 
programs  established  under  this  section.". 

(b)  POBimaaimrr  or  Rxpokt  Dok  Datc— 
Section  102(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1983  (PubUc  Law  98-160;  97 
Stat.  994)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1986"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"October  1. 1987". 


r 


TTTtE  m— TECHNICAL  AMENDIiCENT 

8K.  91.  RBINaTATUnNr  OF  AUTHOBrfY  TO 
MAKC  BTATB  VITCKANS'  HOME  OON- 
STKUCnON  GRAIfTB  DURING  THE 
LAST  qUABTEK  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  IWT. 

Section  224(e)  of  the  Veterans'  BenefiU 
Imprclrement  and  Health-<^are  Authoriza- 
tion Apt  of  1886  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The'^  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Except 
with  Respect  to  grants  awarded  during  the 
period  beginning  on  July  1, 1987,  and  ending 
on  September  30, 1987. 

Tht  title  waa  amended  so  as  to  read: 


'A  Ml  to  assist  homeless  veterans  and 
their  families  by  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  transfer  or 
lease  ^rtain  properties  to  non-profit  enti- 
ties for  use  as  shelters,  by  requiring  the  Ad- 
mlnisvator  to  conduct  a  pUot  program  of 
acUvi^es  to  assist  homeless  veterans,  to 
report  on  outreach  services  to  such  veter- 
ans, to  conduct  a  survey  of  such  veterans, 
and  to  conduct  a  pUot  program  of  contract 
comm^inlty-based  residential  care  for  home- 
less veterans  suffering  from  chronic  mental 
disabiUtles,  and  by  extending  the 
Job  Training  Act  and  expanding 
veterans'  eligibiUty  thereimder;  to 
for  a  one-year  postponement  of  the 
transition  period  for  the  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans rtedjustment  counseling  program  and 
related  reports;  and  for  other  purposes.". 

MrJ  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  re<»}n8kler  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Th*  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agree  Ito. 


rOBS  FOR  EMPLOYABLE 
DEPENDENT  INDIVIDUAI^S  ACT 

TIMK  AGREmaWT  OB  S.  614 

Mr^  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
time  agreement  which  we  are  prepared 
to  enter  into.  The  Republican  leader 
has  cleared  this.  If  I  may  proceed 
whllel  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Venniont  is  the  acting  Republican 
leade^. 

Mrj  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  ask  the  majority  leader,  this  is 
Calendar  No.  63? 

Mri  BYRD.  Yes.  it  is. 

Mr]  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  such  time  as  the  Senate 
proceeds  to  the  (»nsideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  63,  S.  514,  there  be  a 
time  kgreement  thereon  as  follows: 

Thit  there  be  2  hours,  equally  divid- 
ed, an  the  bill,  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Kenhedy  and  Mr. 
Hatcb;  that  only  one  committee 
amendment  be  in  order  and  one  tech- 
nical amendment  to  the  committee 
ameqdment.  and  that  is  a  committee 
amei|dment  also — one  committee 
amei^dment  and  one  technical  commit- 
tee ^endment  to  the  amendment; 
that  bo  other  amendments  be  in  order; 
that '  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
appefd,  there  be  10  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form;  and  that  on  any  point  of 
order,  if  such  is  submitted  by  the 
Chair  to  the  Senate,  there  be  a  time 
limitxition  of  10  minutes,  to  be  equally 
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divided  ill  accordance  with  the  usual 
form. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  majoi  Ity  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sl^^FFORD.  I  understood  the 
majority  leader  to  say  2  hours,  equally 
divided?   i 

Mr.  BYJUD.  Yes.  2  hours,  equally  di- 
vided.      1 

The  FflESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  texE  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  514.  a  biU  to 
amend  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to 
establish  an  incentive  bonus  for  the  success- 
ful placement  of  certain  employable  de- 
pendent inaividuals.  to  provide  targeting  of 
assistance  from  certain  carryover  funds  for 
such  individuals,  and  for  other  purposes,  no 
amendments  shall  be  In  order,  except  a  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  a  teciinlcal  commit- 
tee amendment  to  that  amendment:  Provid- 
ed. That  tmae  for  debate  on  any  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  wlilch  Is 
submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair  entertains 
debate  sha)l  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be 
equaUy  divjided  and  controUed  in  the  usual 
form.  I 

Ordered  furOier,  That  time  for  debate  on 
this  blU  shall  be  Umited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controUed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kkhmkdt)  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  or 
their  desigiiees. 

Mr.  BlJRD.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
the  amendment  wiU  be  luiderstood  by 
everyone,!  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record.   | 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
I   Amebdmert  No.  77 

On  pago  20.  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  foUowing: 

"(f)  An  itidividual  shaU  not  be  considered 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(cKl)  or  (dXl)  If  the  Individual  participates 
in  employpent-related  services  and  activi- 
ties in  a  [program  established  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  an  individual's  receipt 
of  medical  services  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  registration  for  man- 
power services,  training,  employment,  and 
other  employment-related  activities  pursu- 
ant to  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  not  be 
treated  as  participation  in  employment-re- 
lated services  and  activities  in  a  program  es- 
tablished under  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

On  page  21,  Une  19,  strike  out  "subsection 
(b)"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "section 
502(a)(2)". 

On  page  22,  line  15,  strike  our  "subsection 
(c)"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "section 
502(bX2)". 

On  page  36,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4. 

On  page;  36,  line  5,  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(C)". 

On  page  36,  line  6,  strike  out  "(E)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(D)". 

Mr.  BldRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
title  amendment,  also. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1987— PRESIDENTIAL  VETO 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  any 
Senator  would  wish  to  speak  at  this 
time  on  the  overriding  veto,  it  would 
be  a  good  opportunity  while  we  are 
waiting. 

I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
hopeful  that  the  minority  leader 
would  be  en  the  floor  when  I  made 
these  remarks,  but  I  know  he  is  out 
checking  the  score  sheet  or  checking 
with  someone  to  see  whether  he 
should  accept  the  most  gracious  invi- 
tation of  giving  offsetting  votes  for 
any  votes  the  minority  leader  has  in 
the  absence  of  one  Senator  who  is 
away  on  personal  business. 

As  usual,  the  majority  leader.  Sena- 
tor Robert  Btrd.  has  been  gracious 
and  he  has  been  kind  and  he  has  been 
understanding.  The  same  occasion  was 
not  offered  by  the  present  minority 
leader  about  2  years  ago  when  there 
was  another  key  vote  in  the  \3J&. 
Senate.  That  was  on  the  budget  meas- 
ure. And,  lo  and  behold,  there  was  a 
switch  unknown  to  the  then  minority 
Demcxntits.  and  they  had  the  votes  to 
pass  the  budget  so  long  as  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  remained  in  the  hospi- 
tal with  an  emergency  operation,  not 
by  choice  and  not  on  personal  busi- 
ness, but  an  emergency  operation  for 
gallbladder  removal.  And  at  that  time, 
that  measure  passed  and  it  passed 
only  because  this  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska could  not  be  here  to  vote  in  op- 
position. 

At  that  time.  I  wish  that  the  then- 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  would  have  been  as  kind  and 
understanding  as  the  now-minority 
leader,  then-minority  leader,  is  of  the 
critical  situation. 

I  would  simply  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  if  we  are  going  to  make  excep- 
tions as  to  when  we  do  or  do  not  have 
rollcall  votes  in  this  body  because 
someone  is  out  of  here  on  personal 
business.  I  can  understand  that.  But  I 
would  point  out  that  the  majority 
leader  has  offered  to  the  minority 
leader  an  offsetting  vote  for  that  one 
individual  that  is  out  of  town— and  I 
say  again  I  can  understand  that— on 
personal  business. 

I  simply  say  that  I  feel  that  we 
should  move  ahead  on  the  attempt  to 
override  the  Presidential  veto  this 
evening.  If  we  are  going  to  make  ex- 
ceptions along  the  line  that  the  minor- 
ity leader  seems  to  be  taking,  that  he 
does  not  want  to  vote  until  this  indi- 
vidual comes  back,  even  though  he  has 
been  assured  an  offsetting  vote,  than  I 
think  probably  we  are  setting  a  tre- 
mendously bad  precedent  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  And  I  would  guess  if  someone 
does  not  want  to  vote  on  something 
they  could  suddenly  go  out  of  town,  <m 


personal  business  or  otherwise,  or  they 
could  go  in  the  hospital  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  to  have  a  gallbladder 
taken  out  and  it  would  tie  up  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  would  simply  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  that  consideration  was 
not  offered  this  Senator  2  years  ago. 

So  I  am  wondering  how  much  of  a 
precedent  we  are  making  here  if  we  tie 
up  the  Senate,  bog  it  down  on  a  legiti- 
mate duty  of  voting  one  way  or  the 
other  on  this  issue. 

So  I  am  taking  note  of  this.  I  hope 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future — and 
you  know  how  we  are  setting  prece- 
dents around  here— I  would  suspect 
that  if  I  have  to  go  out  of  town  on  per- 
sonal business  at  some  time  in  the 
future  or  if  I  am  back  in  the  hospital 
for  another  emergency  operation,  I 
would  hope  that  in  that  instance  the 
Senate  would  remember  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  who  got  up  and  said,  I 
would  not  be  complaining  about  this 
except  that  I  think  that  all  of  us 
should  be  treated  equally  in  this  body. 
And  if  one  Senator  can  hold  up  the 
n.S.  Senate,  even  for  reasons  beyond 
his  control,  then  I  think  that  probably 
should  be  extended  to  all  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  body. 

So  I  hope  that  because  of  the  gra- 
cious offer  that  has  been  made  by  the 
majority  leader  with  regard  to  the 
Senator  who  is  out  of  town  on  person- 
al business.  I  hope  that  in  the  interest 
of  moving  this  bill  along,  we  should 
recognize  and  realiaie  that  this  is  a  bill 
that  needs  action.  If  should  have  been 
acted  on  6  months  ago.  There  is  no 
reason  to  put  it  off  until  tomorrow  be- 
cause of  the  arrangements  that  have 
tenatively  been  agreed  to. 

I  hope  we  can  go  ahead  and  vote  this 
up  or  down  this  evening  and  then  get 
on  down  the  line  with  other  business 
that  the  Senate  has  before  it. 

I  thank  the  chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  in  Just  a  few  moments 
we  will  begin  the  debate  on  the  bill.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  able  to 
express  my  views. 

If  the  floor  manager  wanted  to  make 
a  presentation.  I  would  certainly  with- 
hold my  comments  imtil  that  time. 
But  if  we  are  waiting  now  for  the 
matter  to  be  laid  down.  I  would  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  New  York— 
I  am  glad  to  wait  my  turn— if  we  are 
looking  for  people  that  have  views 
about  this  and  want  to  speak  briefly.  I 
would  welcome  that  opportunity,  but  I 
am  glad  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  who  has  done 
so  much  in  making  this  bill,  I  thtok, 
the  supportable  measure  that  it  is. 

So  I  would  Just  inquire  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  or  of  the  minority 


floor  manager,  but  I  am  glad  to  wait 
my  turn,  or  I  wHl  gpeaknow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Maasachuaetts  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Yorii  for  an 
inquirjr? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  say  we  would  be  very  happy  to 
hear  what  the  Senator  from  Maaaa- 
chusetts  has  to  say.  We  have  more 
than  enough  time  for  us  all  to  apeak 
before  we  hear  a  response  from  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague. 

I  want  to  flrst  of  all  express  both  my 
iM^preciation  to  him  personally  for  the 
leadership  on  this  issue  and  also  to  our 
majority  leader.  I  understand  that  the 
leader  has  indicated  that  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  vote  on  this  measure.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  vote  now  as  welL  I 
think  the  leader  has  spoken  I  think 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  who  are  pre- 
pared to  cast  that  vote  on  this  ex- 
tremely important  measure  now.  But 
since  there  has  been  objection  that 
has  been  raised  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  briefly  about  the  sub- 
stance of  this  issue. 

Bfr.  President,  this  highway  bill  is  a 
bipartisan  measure  that  deserves  to  be 
enacted  into  law.  We  all  know  the  ex- 
traordinary and  excruciating  effort 
that  went  into  the  mammoth  House- 
Senate  compromise  legislatioii  now 
before  us.  Round  the  clock  efforts 
almost  succeeded  in  achieving  a  bill 
before  time  ran  out  last  year.  Building 
on  that  momentum  this  year  we  have 
brought  the  measure  to  the  threshcdd 
of  enactment  after  3  long  months  of 
further  tooth  pulUng  in  this  Congress. 

No  one  who  has  been  a  part  of  this 
painful  process  believes  that  it  will  be 
easy  to  achieve  a  fallback  comprcHnise 
if  this  bill  goes  down  this  evening.  By 
every  standard,  save  one.  this  legislar 
tion  passes  muster.  It  is  essential  to 
the  economy.  It  is  within  the  budget 
target.  It  is  as  bipartisan  as  major  leg- 
islation gets.  And  its  enactment  has  al- 
ready been  delayed  too  long.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  does  well  in 
this  measure  as  do  so  many  other 
States.  In  fact,  since  the  inoepticm  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  ProiTam,  Mas- 
sachusetts has  received  slightly  less 
ttian  its  fair  share.  Only  97  cents  have 
come  back  to  the  State  in  return  for 
every  dollar  of  gasoline  taxes  that  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts  have  paid  into 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

Now,  after  more  than  a  decade  of 
bureaucratic  gridlock  over  our  hig:h- 
way  gridlock  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  construct  an  essential  link  in  our 
Interstate  Program  by  adding  a  third 
harbor  tunnel  and  improving  the  cen- 
tral artery.  Even  the  President's  own 
Federal  Highway  Administration  has 
agreed  that  the  project  is  appr(q>riate. 
If  anyone  thinks  we  do  not  need  these 
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prajeeta.  they  have  not  been  to  Boston 
in  the  last  10  yeus.  Our  Republican 
ooUeacu*.  flenator  Stioib.  deals  with 
each  of  the  White  House  arguments 
on  the  merits  against  this  bill  and  de- 
molishes them  one  by  one.  His  lengthy 
analysis  Is  eztronely  persuadTe— like 
Roger  Clonens  throwing  past  Little 
lisague. 

The  President  has  chosen  this  legis- 
lation to  draw  a  line  in  the  dust 
f>g*fcw^  tbe  Congress,  not  because  of 
any  6bjecti<»s  that  can  be  talcen  seri- 
ously against  the  biU  but  to  prove  that 
he  is  stm  President.  In  essence,  this  is 
not  a  veto  on  the  merits.  It  is  a  chlp- 
OD-the-shoulder  veto,  and  it  deserves 
to  be  overriden  tn  the  Senate.  The 
m^Jm-  hl^way  biU  of  vast  importance 
to  the  Nation  should  not  be  lost  be- 
cause the  Presidoit's  foreign  policy 
coDapaed  around  him. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  yield- 
ed the  floor. 

Mr.  8YMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESnXINO  OFFICER.  The 
SenatcHT  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  STMMSL  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  comments  today  on  this 
bin  and  to  explain  why  I  am  going  to 
vote  agaftMt  the  po8itl<m  the  President 
bM»  taken,  and  vote  to  override  the 
vetoi.  I  do  not  like  to  be  voting  against 
the  President  or  taking  a  position  in 
opposlttsp  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
White  House  with  respect  to  his  re- 
quest that  Senators  vote  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto.  It  is  an  uncomfort- 
able position.  But  I  think  when  one 
really  examines  what  is  in  a  bill  one 
finds  that  many  bills  that  pass  the 
Congress  are  not  perfect,  and  are 
signed  into  law  by  Presidents.  On  a 
scale  of  1  to  10.  I  would  tiave  to  say 
this  biU  rates  scmiewhere  in  the  7  to  8 
range.  It  is  not  perfect.  But  it  is  not  all 
bad. 

I  think  we  should  also  look  back  at 
the  Interstate  Highway  and  Defense 
System,  that  was  started  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  19S6.  It  has  lieen  built 
by  users  fees,  by  taxes  on  gasoline,  on 
tires,  excise  taxes  on  trucks.  It  has 
been  funded  by  the  people  who  use 
the  roads. 

If  it  were  not  for  President  Reagan 
we  would  not  have  a  bill  before  the 
Congress  today  that  would  complete 
the  Interstate  System  in  the  next  5 
years.  It  was  his  leadership  and  his 
willingness  to  go  to  the  American 
people  and  Congrsas  asldng  for  our 
votes  in  1982  tor  another  5  cents  a 
gallon  which  has  made  it  possible  to 
bring  to  the  Congress  this  Idnd  of  a 
hiflliway  program.  I  think  we  should 
give  the  President  credit  for  that. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  Dear  Colleague  letter  that  I 
sent  out  on  Monday  of  this  week.  I 
urge  them  to  review  it  and  ask  their 
staffs  to  at  least  look  through  it.  But  I 


want  t^  make  a  few  of  the  points  that 
I  made  in  the  letter  so  my  colleagues 
can  th^  about  this  before  the  vote. 

The  jPresident  in  good  faith  has 
called  this  bill  a  budget  buster.  His 
veto  message  says  "The  bill  authorizes 
excessive  fxmdirig  levels  of  $87.5  billion 
over  5  {years.  $10.1  billion  more  than 
my  original  request,  and  more  than  is 
brougli  in  by  highway  user  taxes."  In 
fact,  approximately  $76  Mllion  of  the 
funds  authorised  in  this  bill  will  come 
from  the  highway  mass  transit  ac- 
counts., and  the  highway  trust  fimd. 
These  tare  funds  that  are  collected 
from  highway  users  across  the  Nation, 
and  art  dedicated  for  highway  transit 
constniction  projects.  The  $68.6  bil- 
lion aujthorized  for  the  Highway  Pro- 
gram. 4nd  the  $6.25  billion  authorized 
from  the  mass  transit  account  for 
transit  I  projects  is  less  than  the  user 
fees  plfs  the  interest  what  will  accrue 
in  thoae  accounts  in  the  next  5  years 
accordttig  to  the  CBO. 

In  other  words,  if  you  count  the  in- 
terest that  accrues  to  the  trust  fund, 
the  5-irear  authorization  from  the 
highwspr  trust  fund  are  revenue  neu- 
tral under  the  conference  agreement. 
So  it  Batches  it  in  ttiis  Senator's  view 
to  say  this  bill  is  truly  a  budget  buster. 
As  of  March  1,  1987,  the  highway  ac- 
count liad  $9.9  billion  and  was  rising. 
So  probably  it  is  over  $10  billion  as  we 
are  standing  here  today.  That  $10  bil- 
lion is  money  that  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  already  have  paid,  and 
they  ^Epect  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
highw^  program  so  the  money  can  be 
spent  to  fix  the  roads  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  Icnow  of  no  other 
program  other  than  our  Defense  Pro- 
gram that  provides  more  freedom  for 
the  taxpayers  than  the  Highway  Pro- 
gram. The  opportunity  for  Americans 
to  get  in  their  automobile  and  drive 
where  they  wish  at  their  own  schedule 
is  a  idnd  of  freedom  that  most  people 
of  the  world  will  never  know. 

So  I  {think  we  should  recognize  this 
has  be^n  a  very,  very  successful  pro- 
gram since  its  inception  in  1956. 

There  Is  about  $10  billion  plus  in  the 
trust  lund  now.  CBO  estimates  that 
the  H%hway  Program  funding  levels 
establilhed  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment will  leave  a  cash  balance  of  $10.9 
billion  in  the  highway  accoimt  at  the 
end  of  5  years.  In  other  words,  the  al- 
ready too  rich  balance  in  the  highway 
accouilt  is  slowly  going  to  increase 
over  tiie  life  of  this  bill.  CBO  esti- 
mates tare  can  spend  an  additional  $1.2 
billion  I  per  year  on  the  Highway  Pro- 
gram without  triggering  the  Byrd 
amendment  leaving  a  balance  of  $5.8 
billion  at  the  end  of  5  years. 

So,  to  me  it  is  hardly  evidence  that 
this  is  a  budget  buster,  spending  too 
much  tnoney.  The  fact  is  that  we  will 
be    accumulating    money    each    and 
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will  be  spe|iding  if  the  veto  is  overri- 
den and  the  bill  goes  into  effect. 

Now  let  UB  talk  about  the  mass  tran- 
sit account.  It  had  a  cash  balance  of 
$3.29  bilUott  at  the  beginning  of  1987. 
The  CBO  astimates  that  the  authori- 
zation in  this  bill  will  leave  a  cash  bal- 
ance of  $6.17  billion  at  the  end  of  5 
years.  The  {interest  and  user  fees  will 
be  almost  12  Mllion  more  than  the  5- 
year  authorizations.  Clearly,  if  the  bill 
is  a  budgets  buster,  the  problem  must 
then  lie  in  the  general  fund  financing 
for  the  Mags  Transit  Program. 

This  is  the  point  I  have  been  trying 
to  make  to 'my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle,  where  the  push  has  come  from 
President  Eisenhower  to  President 
Reagan  to  have  a  user-fee-funded 
highway  program. 

Here  we  j  are  accumulating  a  cash 
balance  in'  the  account  instead  of 
spending  down  the  balance  so  that  our 
accounting  system  is  honest  with  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 

The  bill  authorizes  $11.65  over  5 
years  to  be  jappropriated  from  the  gen- 
eral f imd,  not  from  the  trust  fund,  for 
the  mass  transit  programs.  I  agree 
with  the  Pt%sident  that  the  Congress 
should  elinlinate  general  fund  financ- 
ing from  tlie  mass  transit  program.  I 
have  no  argument  with  that.  In  fact,  I 
offered  th«  President's  mass  transit 
funding  proposal  as  an  amendment  to 
the  budget  resolution  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. But  the  amendment  was  defeat- 
ed overwnelmingly  in  this  Senate 
which  at  that  time  was  controlled  by 
my  party.  rThe  votes  simply  are  not 
there  to  eliminate  or  significantly 
reduce  thej general  fund  financing  for 
the  Mass  Transit  Program. 

In  additif^,  the  general  fund  portion 
of  the  Mafis  Transit  Program.  $2.44 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1987,  already  has 
been  appn^priated  in  last  year's  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

The  fiscal  year  1087  appropriation 
was  approved  in  the  absence  of  any 
authorization.  There  is  little  reason  to 
expect  thait  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees are  going  to  refuse  to  fund  the 
Mass  Transit  Program  in  future  years 
whether  we  pass  this  authorization 
bill  or  not.  Since  the  general  fund  ap- 
propriation accounts  for  two-thirds  of 
the  Mass  Transit  Program,  it  will  be 
the  Highway  Program  Mr.  President, 
that  is  going  to  suffer  exclusively  if  we 
fail  to  enaot  this  important  legislation. 

Finally,  the  President's  proposed  al- 
ternative ^ill  makes  some  laudable 
policy  changes  in  both  highway  and 
transit  titles,  but  it  does  not  take  a  sig- 
nificant st^p  toward  deficit  reduction. 
The  President's  proposal  would  save 
approximately  $2  billion  in  the  High- 
way Program  and  approximately  $1.8 
billion  in  tbe  Mass  Transit  Program 
over  the  (-year  period.  $3.8  billion. 
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lay  in  the  trust  fund  at  a  rate    Again,   the   reduced   funding   in   the 
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buirgeoning  cash  balance  already  sit- 
ting in  the  highway  trust  fund. 

So  we  will  be  $2  billion  more  in  ar- 
rears in  facing  our  commitment  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  who 
want  good  roads  than  we  will  be  now  if 
we  take  the  President's  proposal.  It  is 
spending  savings  but  what  happens  in 
this  town  is  that  the  money  is  put  into 
the  trust  fimd  for  highways  and  t>e- 
cause  of  the  unified  budget  then  there 
will  be  other  programs  come  in, 
whether  they  are  laudable  or  not  laud- 
able, and  then  the  money  will  be  spent 
on  those  programs  and  money  taxed 
directly  for  the  users  of  highways  will 
stay  in  the  tnist  fund  accumulate  a 
further  balance. 

The  President  in  his  veto  message 
condemned  the  add-on  funding  for  152 
highway  special  interest  projects. 

BCr.  President.  I  think  we  ought  to 
go  into  Just  what  those  152  projects 
are.  He  notes  that  the  5-year  cost  of 
those  demonstration  projects  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $1.4  billion  and  the  total 
cost  to  complete  the  projects  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $5.5  billion.  The  projects, 
the  President  observes,  have  not  been 
selected  through  the  established  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Program  mechanism 
that  relies  on  the  expertise  of  State 
and  local  officials. 

I  do  not  have  any  argument  with  the 
President's  position  on  this.  I  have 
argued  that  position  in  my  entire  6Vi 
years  on  this  committee. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  his 
analysis  of  the  demonstration  projects. 
They  are  not  good  public  policy.  In 
fact,  the  Senate's  answer  to  the  dem- 
onstration projects,  priority  projects 
which  a  State  could  build  using  any  of 
its  regularly  apportioned  highway 
fujids.  is  an  idea  I  worked  on  and 
helped  develop  with  the  committee 
last  year  when  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  objections  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  many  Senators  notwith- 
standing, demonstration  projects  are  a 
fact  of  life  and  a  highly  valued  com- 
modity in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  would  not  be 
finished  with  the  highway  conference 
today  if  the  Senate  conferees  had  not 
been  willing  to  provide  some  funding 
or  additional  fimding  for  the  demon- 
stration projects. 

The  following  is  a  review  of  the  de- 
tails of  our  agreement  on  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

The  Senate  conferees  insisted  that 
the  money  added  to  the  bill  for  dem- 
onstration projects  would  pay  for  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  author- 
ized cost  of  those  projects,  and  that 
State  and  local  governments  must  pro- 
vide 20  percent  of  the  projects,  and 
the  remaining  30  percent  of  the  au- 
thorized cost  would  come  from  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  accounts. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  $178  miUion 
per  year  on  top  of  funding  for  the  reg- 
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ular  program  to  finance  the  50  percent 
that  we  put  in  of  so-called  new  money. 
That  money  also  {wovides  a  guaran- 
teed minimum  «mrnmi  allocation  of 
one-half  percoit,  $829,000.  to  every 
State.  States  with  no  demonstration 
projects  may  spend  their  $829,000  of 
those  funds  on  any  Federal  aid  high- 
way package  or  bridge  project  they 
want  to. 

The  30-percent  matching  funds,  w>- 
proximately  $107  million.  wiU  reduce 
the  authorized  discretionary  fund 
available  to  the  Secretary  from  $925 
million  to  approximately  $818  million 
per  year.  States  that  receive  the 
$829,000  giiaranteed  minimum  in  new 
Federal  money  also  will  receive  match- 
ing funds  of  $479,500  annually.  So 
every  State  gets  a  little  bit  of  this. 

As  noted  by  the  Presidoit,  approxi- 
mately $1.4  billion  in  the  Federal 
funds  may  be  obligated  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  over  the  5-year  life  of  the 
bill.  Of  that  amount,  $535  million 
would  have  been  q>ent  on  other 
projects  at  the  Secretary's  discretion  if 
there  were  no  demonstration  projects. 

Those  funds  would  not  have  been 
apportioned  to  the  States  tmder  the 
regular  program. 

So.  Mr.  President,  what  that  leaves 
us  is  $890  million  in  new  Federal  funds 
for  demonstration  projects  which,  if 
there  were  no  demonstration  projects, 
either  would  not  have  been  spent  or 
would  have  been  apportioned  to  the 
States  imder  the  regular  program. 

That  is  $890  million.  If  we  want  to 
call  it  pork,  that  is  fine,  let  us  call  it 
pork.  But  it  is  $890  million  out  of  a  $69 
billion  highway  program.  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  in  many  of  the  States 
if  you  talk  to  the  congressional  delega- 
tions or  the  people  in  those  States, 
they  would  say  that  most  of  these 
projects  are  worthy  projects  and  that 
they  are  going  to  be  useful  and  helpful 
to  the  people  in  the  communities 
where  those  projects  will  be  built.  For 
approximately  1.3  percent  of  the  total 
program,  that  is  the  price  the  Senate 
conferees  agreed  to  pay  the  House  to 
get  this  conference  report 

I  cannot  give  this  bill  a  rating  of  10 
on  a  scale  of  1  to  10.  but  it  is  a  7  or  8. 

The  $890  million  comes  out  of  the 
trust  fund.  It  is  paid  for  every  time 
somebody  busrs  a  gallon  of  gas.  We  re- 
duced the  cost  enormously  and  re- 
quired that  every  State  would  have  to 
put  up  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
money  for  any  project  that  they  want. 
So  we  are  not  really  shoving  it  entirely 
down  their  throats.  The  States  and 
local  communities  wiU  have  to  decide 
if  they  want  the  project  bad  enough  to 
put  up  20  percent  of  the  cost.  So  it  has 
some  governing  process  on  each  State 
to  make  a  State-matched  commitment 
on  it. 

We  will  not  reach  an  agreonent  with 
the  House  on  a  highway  biU  that  fails 
to  include  some  Federal  funding  for 
demonstration  projects.  The  confer- 


ence agreement  on  the  demonstratton 
projects  was  hanunered  over  a  number 
of  days  in  conference  and  with  a  full 
year  of  private  deliberations  prior  to 
the  conference  about  the  stark  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  bills  with  reject  to  thoae 
projects. 

I  do  not  believe  a  new  agreement  on 
demonstration  projects  is  going  to  be 
as  easy  to  achieve  or  as  readily  forth- 
coming as  many  p««»le  here  in  the 
Chamber  think. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  an- 
other comment  about  a  project  many 
people  hear  talked  about  a  lot  in  the 
country.  That  is  the  Boston  Central 
Artery.  The  Presidoit  has  objected  to 
the  "expansion  of  the  scope  of  the 
Boston  interstate  projects  eligible  for 
interstate  highway  funds."  I  thin^  we 
ought  to  discuss  what  the  conference 
agreed  to  on  this  project  as  it  was  con- 
tained in  the  conference  agreement. 

First,  this  is  a  project  that  has  been 
in  contention  for  many,  many  years.  It 
has  l>een  part  of  the  Interstate  Syston 
for  many,  many  years.  The  Boston  I- 
93.  and  1-90  projects  will  complete  two 
interstate  highways.  1-93.  the  so-called 
Central  Artery,  is  a  north-south  high- 
way which  converges  with  1-90,  the 
third  Harbor  Tunnel,  an  east-west 
highway.  The  traffic  from  both  1-93 
and  1-90  now  fiumels  through  a  sub- 
standard, outdated  3  mile  interstate 
segment. 

1-90  and  1-93  have  been  a  recognised 
part  of  the  Interstate  System;  1-93  was 
included  in  1956.  an  opoi-to-trafflc 
segment  built  with  State  funds,  and  I- 
90  in  1974.  There  has  been  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts as  to  what  Und  of  iminove- 
ments  on  these  two  segmmts  are  eligi- 
ble for  interstate  construction  funds. 
The  State  has  demonstrated  a  need 
for  expanding  the  proposed  Third 
Harbor  Tunnel  from  a  Q>ecial  purpose 
two-lane  timnel  to  a  multipurpose 
four-lane  tunneL  They  also  have  dem- 
onstrated a  need  for  major  improve- 
ments to  the  existing  Central  Artery. 
1-93  is  the  most  congested  interstate 
highway  in  the  country. 

The  tunnel  through  the  Boston 
Harbor  to  the  airport  is  used  by  all  the 
people  in  the  New  England  States 
serviced  by  the  Boston  International 
Airport.  So  it  is  used  by  many,  many 
citizens  from  that  part  of  the  country. 
They  have  l>een  paying  their  gasoline 
taxes  into  the  trust  fimd.  My  col- 
leagues can  look  it  up  and  find  that 
they  have  been  paying  their  share 
over  the  years  to  help  build  the  Into-- 
state  System  over  the  entire  country. 

I  fgnphasise  that  point  This  hifl^- 
way  was  built  tat  a  national  purpose, 
to  serve  not  only  the  commercial  good 
and  the  personal  opportunity  for  the 
people  to  use  it  Init  for  Uie  nwtlffnal 
defense  of  the  country  so  we  could 
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oonnect  Seattle  to  ICaine  and  vice 
vena.  It  is  intended  to  give  us  the  ca- 
paliOlty.  If  necessary,  to  move  large 
numbers  of  pec^le  or  troops  on  the 
Interstate  Systesn.  It  was  built  and  de- 
siipied  so  we  can  haul  trucks,  with 
tanks  on  it.  heavy  loads,  and  transport 
an  army,  if  you  will,  from  coast  to 
coast  on  an  Interstate  System.  They 
have  been  paying  their  share  up  there, 
so  we  should  not  forget  that. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  multi- 
purpose four-lane  third  harbor  cross- 
ing would  be  eligible  for  interstate 
omstruction  funds,  along  with  three 
major  interchanges  on  the  Central 
Artery.  In  exchange  for  this,  the  State 
is  reoKmsible  to  pay  for  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Central  Artery  which  is 
currently  estimated  to  cost  over  $800 
minion.  While  this  compromise  is  not 
what  everyone  wanted,  it  is  a  resolu- 
tion to  a  longstanding  problem  which 
will  permit  Boston  to  proceed  with 
scdving  its  major  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

Chairman  Howaks  was  on  the  floor 
Just  a  few  minutes  ago  informing  me 
that  the  House  is  not  in  the  frame  of 
mind  to  do  that  again.  The  facts  are 
very  simple:  While  the  Senate  sup- 
ports the  "66"  amendment  overwhelm- 
ingly, the  House  does  not.  The  margin 
of  victory  in  the  Hoiise  was  a  slim  11 
votes,  and  Oiairman  Howard  remains 
adamantly  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Representative  BAamr  Fbakk  just 
sent  a  letter  around  with  some  12  or 
15  signatures  that  I  have  here,  that 
says  that  because  of  the  importance  of 
this  matter,  the  people  who  voted  for 
it  do  not  wish  to  do  it  again  in  the 
next  highway  bilL 

I  think  we  have  to  be  realistic  and 
the  people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
particularly  from  the  West,  should  be 
realistic  and  know  that  the  people  out 
in  the  country  think  we  have  already 
raised  the  55-miles-per-hour  speed 
limit  to  85;  they  think  it  is  going  to  be 
just  a  matter  of  time  that  they  are 
going  to  be  driving  and  see  the  55 
miles  blocked  out  and  "65"  in  its  place. 
That  is.not  the  case.  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  we  have  seen  the  last  vote 
of  the  House  in  this  Congress  on  a 
Senate-IMiased  speed  limit  amendment 
unfettered  by  compliance  require- 
ments or  the  threat  of  penalties  suffi- 
cient to  make  speed  limit  reform  un- 
woriuble  in  most  States. 

As  I  said,  the  word  is  out  now:  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  new  speed  limit  law. 
Most  people  believe  their  States  soon 
will  have  the  optiim  to  raise  the  speed 
limit  to  65  on  rural  interstates.  Sena- 
tors who  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  will  vote  to  eliminate  the 
most  well-known  and  popular  provi- 
sion in  this  bilL  And  if  the  veto  is  stis- 
talned,  we  will  disappoint,  once  again, 
the  millions  of  Americans  who 
thought  that  maybe— just  maybe— 
Congress  has  swallowed  a  healthy  dose 
of  reality   and  voted   for  something 


that  makes  sense.  If  we  fail  to  override 
this  Veto,  we  are  going  to  be  denying 
them  that  once  again.  So  I  urge  people 
to  vote  to  save  this  important  modifi- 
catiofi  of  the  national  maximimi  speed 
llmlti  law.  It  is  the  first  time  in  my 
yeari  in  Congress  that  we  ever  passed 
a  bill  where  we  slowed  down  the  social 
engliieers  who  tried  to  interfere  with  a 
matter  that  is  an  issue  with  the  States. 
It  is  the  first  major  reversal  of  that 
action,  and  it  is  of  significance  that  it 
is  this  bill.  I  think  it  Is  significant  for 
anybpdy  who  has  any  doubts  about 
how  I  to  vote,  that  they  could  hang 
theirj  vote  on  that  issue  alone  and 
easily  justify  it,  in  this  Senator's  opin- 
ion. 

RISK/BKHXPIT  RATIO 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President 
reviews  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  at- 
tained if  we  sustain  his  veto  and  subse- 
queiyly  adopt  his  proposed  alterna- 
tive. <  For  instance,  we  would  reduce 
total'  authorizations  in  the  bill  by 
about  $4  billion  over  5  years;  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  savings  would 
secure  to  the  highway  account  of  the 
highway  trust  fund,  so  the  cash  bal- 
ance' would  increase  even  more  dra- 
matitally  xmder  the  President's  pro- 
posal than  it  does  under  the  confer- 
ence agreement.  In  addition,  we  would 
elimtiate  special  funding  for  demon- 
stra^on  projects,  eliminate  the  com- 
promise on  eligibility  for  the  Boston 
projects  and  thereby  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral cost  to  complete  the  Interstate 
System,  eliminate  the  transit  provision 
requiring  a  new  contract  and  addition- 
al funding  for  the  Los  Angeles  Metro- 
rail  project,  eliminate  the  "buy-Amer- 
ica" provisions  affecting  foreign  roll- 
ing 4tock,  and  provide  a  more  equita- 
ble distribution  of  mass  transit  ac- 
couiA  funds. 

Except  for  the  overall  reduction  in 
authlDrizations  for  the  Highway  Pro- 
gram, I  believe  the  President's  propos- 
als are  a  marked  improvement  to  the 
provisions  they  would  replace  in  the 
conference  agreement.  The  problem 
with  the  President's  proposal  is  that  it 
will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  House, 
and  if  the  Senate  adopts  this  proposal, 
a  new  and  very  difficult  conference 
will  have  to  be  convened. 

To  all  these  people  who  make  the  ar- 
gument that  somehow,  this  is  do  or  die 
for  President  Reagan— I  do  not  buy 
that!  argiunent.  We  have  a  constitu- 
tionil  Republic  in  this  country.  We 
hav^  a  House  and  Senate  which  make 
up  Che  legislative  branch.  We  have  a 
judicial  branch,  and  we  have  an  execu- 
tive [branch.  We  have  a  difference  of 
opimon  Mrlth  our  President.  He  has 
ma^  his  case  very  articulately  and 
veryl  well  to  the  American  people.  I 
salute  him  for  it. 

Now  we  should  make  our  case.  Then 
we  go  on;  tomorrow  is  a  new  day.  If 
thisTveto  is  overriden,  there  is  another 
issui  i  coming  up  next  week.  There  are 
mat  y  more  issues  that  are  more  im- 
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portant  for  this  President  to  be  em- 
broiled in  than  whether  we  save  $2  bil- 
lion or  $3  billion  and.  in  the  process  of 
saving  it  on  the  highway  bill,  put  it  in 
a  dedicated  trust  fund  only  to  have  it 
sit  there  and  denied  to  the  people  who 
paid  it  to[f  Ix  their  highways. 

I  want  |to  point  out  just  some  of  the 
important  provisions  to  the  conference 
agreement  that  are  going  to  be  placed 
at  risk  if  we  agree  to  a  highway  con- 
ference. Many  people,  particularly  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  particularly  from 
the  Western  States  should  listen  care- 
fully.      I 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  the 
fights  on:  the  demonstration  projects  is 
we  bring  up  a  highway  bill  every  year 
called  t^  "Interstate  Cost  Estl- 
mate"— ICE. 

E^rery  ^ear  we  bring  up  the  ICE  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative and  all  the  ideas  people 
have.  wh|it  they  would  like  to  add.  de- 
tract, or  do  to  the  Highway  Program.  I 
happen  to  think  that  the  best  way  to 
have  the]  Highway  Program  work  well 
is  to  have  a  sustained  program  that 
works  fdr  a  5-year  period  at  least, 
where  the  State  DOT'S  know  the 
money  v^ll  be  there  and  there  is  not 
this  on  a^ain-of  f  again  situation. 

Now.  in  the  past  the  Interstate  Pro- 
gram has  been  delayed  because  the 
House  Ikfl^mbers  demanded  demonstra- 
tion proj^ts  in  return  for  approval  of 
the  ICEJ  The  conference  agreement 
provides  for  interstate  agreement  for 
release  qf  the  funds  if  the  Congress 
fails  to  ajjprove  the  ICE  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  Tt^s  agreement  provides  an  im- 
portant assurance  that  there  will  be 
continuity  in  the  Interstate  Program 
for  the  next  5  years. 

That  i$  a  significant  point  that  we 
gained  tn  this  conference,  and  it 
should  not  just  be  overlooked.  Particu- 
larly foi  the  Senators  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  demonstration 
projects.  I  think  we  did  a  pretty  good 
Job  to  git  the  demonstration  projects 
whittled  down  to  $178  million  a  year. 
Now  yoii  are  going  to  find  out  that 
you  wiU  have  to  fight  it  every  year. 
We  may  lose  that  provision  in  confer- 
ence. 

One-hilf  percent  minimum  for  inter- 
state construction.  The  conference 
agreement  continues  the  one-half  min- 
imum peircent  guarantee  for  interstate 
construction  fimds,  notwithstanding 
strong  Opposition  to  this  provision 
from  the  House  conferees.  In  fiscal 
year  198f7  every  State  is  guaranteed  a 
minitniiiTi  of  $13.1  million  in  interstate 
construciion  funds.  Over  the  life  of 
this  bill  32  States  will  benefit  from 
this  provision.  Thirty-two  States.  Most 
of  the  House  Members  come  from  the 
big  urban  centers,  so  all  the  Senators 
who  come  from  the  rural  States 
should  (onsider  very  carefully  before 
they  vote  to  throw  this  protection 
away  be  »iuse  it  means  a  lot  to  some  of 


the  States  with  small  populations 
which  are  bigger  geographically.  It 
does  not  mean  much  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey,  but 
it  means  a  lot  to  the  Dakotas,  for  ex- 
ample, or  some  of  the  other  smaller 
Western  States.  I  think  it  is  an  impor- 
tant point. 

Interstate  4R  distribution  formula. 
The  conference  agreement  continues 
the  current  formula  for  distribution  of 
interstate  4R  funds.  The  House  bUl 
would  have  changed  the  formula  to  re- 
flect population  factors  only.  Twenty- 
nine  States.  Mr.  President,  benefit 
from  the  current  formula  as  compared 
to  the  House  formula  which  has  the 
strong  support  among  House  confer- 
ees, and  again  for  the  Senators  who 
come  from  the  big  city  States  it  is  not 
as  important  to  them,  but  all  of  you 
who  come  from  the  more  rural  States, 
it  makes  a  big  difference. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  If  a  highway 
bill  is  not  enacted  soon,  we  are  going 
to  lose  the  1987  construction  season  in 
most  of  the  Northern  States.  Accord- 


ing to  AASHTO.  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  and  Trans- 
portation Officials,  failure  to  enact  a 
new  authorization  by  May  1  will  result 
in  postponement  of  1,900  projects 
valued  at  $2.9  billion  beyond  the  1987 
construction  season.  In  addition.  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractors,  using  data 
supplied  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, estimates  that  If  no  bill 
is  enacted  in  time  for  the  1986-87  con- 
struction season,  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
800,000  jobs. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  Senator  has 
never  taken  the  floor  and  claimed  that 
the  highway  program  should  be  called 
a  jobs  bill.  But  now  we  have  taxed  the 
people  and  the  money  sits  in  the  trust 
fund.  We  are  denying  people  the  op- 
portunity to  work  fixing  their  roads  by 
holding  up  this  bill.  So  whatever  wUl 
be  saved— let  us  say  if  we  did  in  the 
wildest  of  expectations  pass  the  biU 
exactly  the  way  the  President  sent  it 
over  here,  we  still  may  lose  most  of 
the  1987  construction  season.  So  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this  as- 


sessment of  the  issues  involved  and 
vote  with  me  to  override  the  veto. 

This  is  not  a  vote  against  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  not  a  vote  standing  on 
anything  that  is  Republicans  versus 
E>emocrats.  This  is  a  vote  for  the 
American  people  to  be  able  to  move 
forward  with  their  highway  program 
as  the  law  states  and  keep  it  out  of 
politics.  I  have  never  seen  a  highway 
that  was  for  Republicans  only  or  for 
Democrats  only.  The  highways  are  for 
the  American  people.  It  is  not  a  parti- 
san issue.  And  so,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Members,  so  that  it 
will  be  in  the  Rbcobo  for  their  review 
tonight,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  tables  prepared  at  my  request 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion showing  the  State-by-State  appor- 
tionments and  allocations  in  the  con- 
ference report,  the  Senate-passed  bill 
and  the  House-passed  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 
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Mr.  SnOIS.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
Just  say  in  closing  that  I  think  there  is 
a  broad  spectrum  of  support  for  this 
override  from  associations  represent- 
ing State  and  local  officials,  highway 
interest  groups,  and  millions  of  high- 
way users  across  the  Nation.  These  as- 
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sociations  represent  people  who  want 
a  highway  bill.  Mr.  President,  they 
want  it  in  time  for  the  1987  construc- 
tion season. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters 
from  the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  and  Transportation  Of- 
ficials, the  Highway  Users  Federation, 
the  National  Association  of  Coimties, 
and  the  27.5  million-member  American 
Automobile  Association  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Govkrhors'  Association, 

March  27. 1987. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
Waghington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Btrd:  When  HJl.  2  is  re- 
turned to  the  Congress,  we  urge  the  House 
and  Senate  to  enact  the  highway  bill  over 
the  President's  veto. 

We  are  very  concerned  with  the  current 
trend  toward  Congressional  earmarking  of 
project  funds  which  bypasses  the  normal 
planning  and  priority-setting  proceses  in  the 
states.  Special  project  funding  diverts 
money  from  priority  projects  and  ineffi- 
ciently allocates  capital  investment. 

Despite  this  major  concern,  we  feel  the 
consequences  of  further  stalemate  at  the 
federal  level  are  too  costly.  The  highway 
construction  season  is  upon  us.  We  ask  that 
you  vote  once  again  on  this  measure  and 
enact  it  over  the  President's  veto. 
Sincerely, 

Governor  Bill  CuirTON. 

Chairman. 
Governor  William  A. 
O'Neill, 

Chairman,    Commit- 
tee on  Trantporta- 
tion.        Commerce 
and     Communica- 
tion*. 
Governor  James  R. 
Thompson, 
Oiatrman.    Subcom- 
mittee   on    TVans- 
portation  Finance. 
Member.  Executive 
Committee. 


Highway  Users  Federation. 

March  24. 1987. 
Hon.  Steven  D.  Stmms, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathirtgton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Stmms:  The  country  now 
has  been  without  new  highway  authoriza- 
tions for  174  days,  wliich  means  a  vital  na- 
tionwide program  is  grinding  to  a  halt. 

This  situation  is  occurring  even  though 
( 1 )  your  constituents  still  pay  taxes  into  the 
Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund,  (2)  traffic 
still  grows  on  an  aging  highway  network, 
and  (3)  badly  needed  road  and  bridge  im- 
provement projects  still  sit  on  shelves 
rather  than  putting  people  to  woHl 

It  now  appears  that  you  may  be  asked  to 
vote  again  on  conference  bill  HJl.  2,  as 
amended.  I>ecause  there  is  the  prost>ect  of  a 
Presidential  veto.  Should  such  an  oocacion 
arise,  we  would  appreciate  your  coosider- 
atlon  of  these  points: 

1.  HJl.  2  is  not  a  "budget  buster."  The 
1987  budget  authority  for  highway  and 
safety  programs  amounts  to  about  $13.7  bQ- 
lion.  This  is  far  lower  than  the  19M  level  of 
nearly  $15.6  billion. 

Importantly,  dedicated  highway  user 
taxes  are  still  being  collected  at  1986  rmtea. 
which  could  support  a  $15  billion  »"nii^i 
highway  program. 

The  year-end  balance  in  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  was  over  $12  million  hi^er 
than  when  the  5  cents-per-gallon  gas  tax  in- 
crease was  approved  nearly  five  yean  ago. 
This  balance  will  continue  to  rise  during  the 
next  five  years. 

It  would  certainly  appear  that  the  high- 
way program,  while  not  contributing  to  the 
federal  budget  deficit,  has  done  its  share 
toward  reduction. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  transit 
budget  authority  for  1987  is  also  lower  than 
in  1986. 

2.  HJl.  2  is  not  a  perfect  biU.  It  is  the 
product  of  a  two-year  legislative  process  re- 
quiring many  complex  and  controversial 
compromises.  Such  legislation  will  never  be 
completely  acceptable  to  aU  interested  par- 
ties. In  particular,  highway  users  regret 
HJl.  2's  q>ecific  funding  of  the  large 
number  of  demonstration  projects.  We  hope 
the  Congress  will  return  to  the  traditional 
formula  financing  process  in  future  bills. 
For  now,  however,  we  accept  the  present 
version  of  H.R.  2  and  urge  its  passage  into 
law. 
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S.  HJL  2  is  fUr  to  the  states.  In  recent 
d«ys  a  table  has  been  drculatinc  which  ap- 
pears to  show  a  reduction  in  ft-year  appor- 
ttaunent  totals  to  41  states  of  nearly  $3  bU- 
Uon.  This  table  misrepresents  the  situation! 
Ifost  states  wffl.  In  truth,  receive  lower  ap- 
portiOfUBenta  in  19B7  than  in  1986.  A  por- 
tion (tf  the  reduction  is  related  to  comple- 
tkn  of  Interstate  oraistruction  In  many 
statea.  Hbwever.  the  drop  is  caused  largely 
IV  the  reduced  authortntiona  to  meet  Con- 
gress' oretall  budget  reduction  targets.  It  is 
not  correct  to  relate  the  1987  drop  to  the 
treatment  of  demonstration  project. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  a  program  as 
widely  popular  and  vitally  necessary  to  our 
nation  as  the  highway  program  continues  to 
fngTTH*^^  controveny  and  debate.  However. 
It  Is  past  time  to  move  tm  to  other  Issues. 

We  appreciate  your  past  support  of  HJl. 
a.  and  urge  that  you  help  make  it  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Sincerely. 

liBRB  P.  Lum. 

Amaioui  AaaociATioii  or  Statb 
BlOHWAT  Am  Tkakspobtatioii 
OmciALS. 

Jfarcfc  25.  iM7. 
Hon.  ROBsai  Bras. 

Matoritt  Ijtadtr,  U.S.  Senate,  WoMhington. 
Da 
DSAK  SBUToa  BraK  Congressional  staff 
have  tnauired  of  the  Association  as  to  what 
the  poaition  of  the  state  departments  of 
highways  and  transportaticm  is  with  regard 
to  a  veto  of  HR  3.  the  bill  reauthorizing  the 
highway  and  transit  programs.  We  accord- 
ing undertook  a  ballot  to  find  out.  and  are 
now  in  a  positlan  to  convey  the  results  to 
you. 

Endoaed  is  a  copy  of  a  policy  resolution 
that  urges  HR  3  not  be  vetoed,  and  that  if  a 
veto  does  occur  that  it  be  overridden,  for 
the  reasons  stated.  As  is  required  by  the 
procedures  of  AA8HTO.  this  reaolution  has 
the  support  of  more  than  two-thirds,  or  35, 
of  the  53  member  departments.  The  Asso- 
ciation, as  you  are  aware,  is  comprised  of 
the  departments  of  highways  and  transpor- 
tation in  the  50  states,  the  E>istrict  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puerto  Rico. 

We  trust  that  this  official  poeiUon  of  the 
Association  will  be  taken  into  account,  at 
such  time  ss  Congress  may  be  called  upon  to 
address  a  Presidential  veto  of  HR  3. 
Very  truly  yours. 

PKahcis  B.  FaAHCois. 

Executive  Director. 

AmaiCAM  AssociATioit  or  Stats 
HiOHWAT  Aim  Tbamspohtatioii 
OmciALS. 

WoMhinoton.  DC,  March  20. 1987. 
Official  ballot  on  proposed  policy  resolution 
relating  to  poaition  on  veto  of  highway 
and  transit  reauthorization  bill. 
TO  the  Member*  of  the  B€>ard  of  Directon/ 
PoUeif  Committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation, of  State  Highway  and  Transpor- 
tation OmeiaU. 
The  following  proposed  policy  resolution 
is  hereby  submitted  to  you  for  balloting. 
Fleaae  send  your  vote  to  AASHTO  by  dose 
of  bustneas  on  Tuesday,  Mareh  34.  utilizing 
either  the  AASHTO  Electronic  Information 
System  or  the  telephone.  Then,  please  also 
send  a  signed  copy  to  the  alwve  address. 

Propoacd  Policy  Resolution  87 

Title:  Position  on  Veto  of  Highway  and 

Transit  Reauthorization  Bill 
Be  it  Reeolved.  THAT  the  Board  of  Direc- 
ton/Policy  Committee  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  State  Highway  and  Transporta- 


Offidals  hereby  adopts  the  following 
Jon  with  regard  to  veto  of  the  highway 
I  transit  reauthorization  bill  passed  by 
Co4ircas  in  Mareh.  1987: 

member  departments  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Highway  and 
Tratksportation  Officials  have  reviewed  the 
highway  and  transit  reauthorization  bill  en- 
act«)  by  the  Congress.  We  find  that  it  in- 
cludes a  number  of  provisions  that  will  ad- 
vance the  nation's  highway  and  transit  pro- 
graiis.  including  funds  to  complete  the 
Int4  ratate  highway  system.  We  also  find 
thai  it  includes  provisions  in  conflict  with 
Ass<  dation  policy,  and  that  it  does  not  fully 
utilfce  the  revenues  into  the  Highway  Triist 
Fund.  The  compromise  represented  by  the 
bill  thus  troubles  many  member  depart- 
meots.  But  given  the  great  need  for  a  high- 
way! and  transit  bill  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
avo^  further  disruptions  to  the  nation's 
tradsportation  system  and  possible  loss  of 
the  1987  construction  season,  the  Associa- 
tioa  believes  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  ^le  nation  that  the  highway  and  transit 
reauthorization  bill  passed  by  the  Congress 
beo  me  law  as  soon  as  possible.  Accordingly, 
the  Association  does  not  support  a  veto  of 
the  legislation,  and  believes  that  if  a  veto 


occfrs  the  Congress  should  vote  to  override 
it. 

icAH  Automobile  Association, 
FdO*  Church,  VA,  March  30,  1987. 
Hod.  Siavaw  D.  Stiocs, 
U.S  Senate, 
Wm  hington,  DC. 

DcAB  Skrator  STiofs:  The  American 
Autamobile  Association,  serving  more  than 
37.9  million  members,  strongly  urges  an 
ovei  ride  of  the  veto  of  KJR.  3.  the  Surface 
Transportation  and  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  of  1987. 

T  le  nation's  motorists  have  willingly  paid 
their  federal  highway  user  taxes— in  ad- 
vance— into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  with 
the, promise  of  a  modem,  safe  and  efficient 
highway  network  in  return. 

Expenditures  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  do  not,  indeed  cannot,  contribute  to 
the  federal  deficit.  Unfortunately,  that  fact 
has  been  clouded  by  continuing  to  link  trust 
fund  obligations  with  the  overall  effort  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  As  a  result,  the  nlne-cent- 
per^gallon  gasoline  tax  paid  by  car  owners 
for  highway  improvements,  including  long- 
overdue  completion  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  accu- 
mulates while  the  highway  system  deterio- 
rate. 

Ai  sustained  veto  at  this  time  could  Jeop- 
arc^ze  the  entire  1987  construction  season 
an4  lead  to  the  loss  of  800,000  Jobs  across 
the'  nation. 

Congressional  enactment  of  H.R.  3  will 
allow   continuation  of  a  crucially  needed 
highway  program  and  keep  faith  with  and 
the  trust  of  the  nation's  motorists. 
1    Sincerely, 

I  John  Akchxr. 

managing  Director,  Oovemment  Affairs. 

Hatiohal  Association  or  Comrnzs, 

WashingtOTi,  DC,  March  27,  1987. 

liaAR  Sknator:  On  behalf  of  the  National 
Asi  Delation  of  Cotmties  (NACo),  I  strongly 
urie  you  to  support  the  override  of  the 
Pn  sident's  veto  of  the  highway  bill. 

dounty  officials  have  been  worlcing  with 
the  Congress  for  two  years  to  reauthorize 
the  programs  contained  in  this  bill.  We  be- 
lief e  the  conference  agreement  represents  a 
compromise  and  one  which  we  can  support. 
Let  me  take  a  few  moments  of  your  time  to 


outline  our  position  and  why  we  believe  it  to 
be  essential  that  H.R.  3  become  law. 

There  kre  317,000  miles  of  county  roads 
which  are  part  of  the  federal-tUd  system.  We 
are  plea^  that  this  measure  continues  the 
federal  ^mmitment  to  these  roads.  The 
county  governments  which  are  responsible 
for  these  roads  need  the  secondary  and 
urban  system  funds  which  are  authorized  in 
this  bill  immediately.  County  government 
also  needs  the  funds  for  bridge  replacement 
and  rehabilitation  so  that  they  can  take 
care  of  I  the  thousands  of  substandard 
bridges  f^r  which  they  have  responsibility. 

There  Already  has  been  a  six  month  delay 
since  the  highway  program  expired  and  fur- 
ther delay  could  mean  the  loss  of  an  entire 
construction  season  in  much  of  the  country 
and  the  lies  of  as  many  as  800,000  Jobs. 

This  bill  Is  not  a  "budget-buster."  Great 
care  was  given  to  seeing  that  the  legislation 
did  not  exceed  the  guidelines  of  the  Budget 
Resolution. 

This  bll  contains  provisions  which  seek  to 
ensure  that  all  states  get  back  a  reasonable 
amount  af  what  their  citizens  contributed  to 
the  High  way  Trust  Fund.  We  recognize  that 
in  the  hi  (hway  program  all  states  do  not  get 
back  whit  they  contributed.  However,  this 
occtirs  with  many  other  federal  programs 
and  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  oppose  this 
essential  legislation. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Sii^rely. 

John  Thomas, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  sIyMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  flocir. 

Mr.  E^ON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatov  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ^IXON.  Mr.  President,  first 
may  I  congratulate  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  He  is 
absolutely  correct  in  every  statement 
he  made  regarding  the  fundamental 
facts  omcemlng  the  highway  and  the 
transit  pills. 

I  ho]^  that  every  Senator  in  his 
office  «ho  is  watching  this  debate  has 
taken  note,  if  he  or  she  is  a  Senator 
from  any  of  the  rural,  less  populated 
States,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  lan- 
guage Ih  this  bill  which  is  beneficial  to 
those  kinds  of  States,  and  in  many 
cases  i^  disadvantageous  to  Senators 
like  my^lf  from  the  larger  States  con- 
cerning the  distribution  formulas.  So 
the  point  the  Senator  makes  is  exactly 
valid,    j 

Now,|l  am  the  majority  manager  of 
the  tra^it  side  any  many  others  will 
talk  about  the  highway  features  here, 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  done 
such  ah  excellent  Job  of  covering  all 
the  questions  on  the  highway  f eatui^s 
that  I  Would  like  to  devote  my  remarlss 
very  briefly  to  the  mass  transit  sec- 
tions. I 

As  mfUority  manager.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto.  I  do  so  with 
some  regret  because  I  have  always  had 
the  grt atest  regard  for  our  President 
and  we  have  found  ourselves  in  agree- 
ment often  during  our  years  of  service 
in  Washington. 


The  President  Is  right  to  hold  down 
the  growth  of  Federal  spending  but  he 
is  not  right  about  this  bill.  This  veto  is 
wrong-headed:  it  is  based  on  a  set  of 
facts  which  are  simply  not  true.  This 
veto  is  reckless:  it  demonstrates  com- 
plete disregard  for  the  needs  of  cities 
and  towns  all  over  the  United  States. 
and  also  shows  that  the  President  is 
willing  to  play  Russian  roulette  with 
the  health  of  the  American  economy. 
Most  importantly,  this  veto  was  com- 
pletely unnecessary;  if  the  administra- 
tion had  simply  talked  to  the  confer- 
ees during  the  conference  process,  this 
stupid  and  destructive  confrontation 
could  have  been  avoided. 

The  administration  claims  that  this 
bill  is  a  budget-buster,  and  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  fimding  levels  in  the 
conference  bill  are  higher  than  those 
proposed  by  the  administration  in  its 
budget  submissions.  The  fiscal  1988 
administration  budget,  for  example, 
proposed  overall  transit  spending  for 
that  year  of  $1,374  billion.  Based  on 
that  annual  flgxire,  the  administration 
has  argued  that  the  conference  bill  is 
$9.1  billion  over  its  request. 

However,  the  administration  budget 
proposal  calls  for  ending  aU  general 
revenue  support  for  transit,  a  cut  of 
almost  60  percent  from  the  1987  levels. 
The  administration  has  made  this  re- 
quest for  the  past  3  years  and  each 
year  the  Congress  has  rejected  it. 

Further,  there  is  ample  reason  to 
question  whether  even  the  administra- 
tion was  serious  about  its  proposal. 
Legislation  necessary  to  make  the  re- 
quired transit  program  changes  was 
never  put  Isefore  the  Senate  Banldng 
Committee  in  the  last  Congress,  or  yet 
in  this  one.  The  draft  bill  the  adminis- 
tration attached  to  the  President's 
veto  message  does  not  propose  the  $7.7 
billion  transit  funding  level  based  on 
the  budget  submission;  rather,  it  pro- 
poses a  S-year  total  that  is  only  $100 
million  less  than  the  $16.2  billion  au- 
thorized in  the  Senate-passed  transit 
title.  This  means  that  even  the  admin- 
istration actuiowledges  that  the  transit 
title  of  the  conference  bill  is  only  $1.8 
billion,  not  $9.1  billion,  too  high. 

The  conference  bill  does  not  author- 
ize budget-busting  funding  levels  for 
transit.  The  truth  is  that  the  transit 
title  is  fiscally  responsible  and  respon- 
sive to  the  highway  and  mass  transit 
needs  of  this  Nation.  It  authorizes  a 
total  of  $17.9  billion  for  fiscal  years 
1987  through  1991— $17.9  billion  over  5 
years.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  last 
transit  authorization  bill,  a  bill  the 
President  signed  in  1982,  authorized 
$17.7  billion  over  4  years.  Let  me 
repeat  that  for  my  coUeagues— Presi- 
dent Reagan  signed  a  transit  bill  that 
authorized  $17.7  billion  over  4  years, 
but  he  now  refuses  to  sign  a  bill  the 
authorizes  17.9  billion— or  almost  the 
same  amount — over  5  years. 

If  you  put  the  two  bills  on  the  same 
5-year  basis,  the  biU  now  before  us  is 


$4.4  billion— or  almost  20  percent- 
smaller  than  the  1982  bill.  That 
hardly  sotmds  like  budget-busting  to 
me.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  demon- 
strates that  Congress  is  meeting  its 
commitment  to  hold  down  spending. 

A  look  behind  the  overall  numbers 
provides  further  evidence  that  the 
transit  title  of  the  conference  bill  is 
fiscally  responsible,  Mr.  President. 
Transit  si>ending  on  an  annual  basis 
has  actually  fallen  over  30  percent 
since  1982.  The  fiscal  1987  transit 
funding  level  in  this  bill  is  actually 
$800  million  below  the  fuinding  level 
for  1982,  over  5  years  ago.  The  bill 
does  provide  for  limited  growth,  but 
even  in  1991,  the  last  year  of  this  bill, 
proposed  transit  spending  will  be  at 
least  $450  million  t>elow  the  amount 
made  available  in  1982.  The  modest 
growth  provided  in  this  bill  will  not 
even  maintain  the  Transit  Program  at 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  ciir- 
rent  services  baseline,  which  means 
that  in  real  terms,  the  conference  bill 
is  proposing  transit  spending  levels 
that  are  actually  below  a  freeze  level. 
Again,  that  does  not  sound  much  like 
budget-busting  to  me. 

It  is  also  worth  remembering  that, 
unlike  the  highway  title  of  the  bill, 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  transit  fimds 
authorized  in  this  measure  will  be 
available  only  if  funding  is  provided  in 
annual  appropriations  bills.  That 
means  this  bill  is  far  from  the  last 
word  on  transit  spending  for  the  next 
5  years.  The  administration  will  have 
ample  opportunity  in  the  appropria- 
tions bills  for  the  next  several  years  to 
attempt  to  further  reduce  transit 
spending.  This  source  of  fiscal  desci- 
pline  is  far  from  lUusory.  In  1986,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  made  avail- 
able only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
amoimt  authorized  for  the  major 
Transit  Formula  Grant  Program  for 
that  year.  Almost  never  is  the  amotmt 
authorized  ever  fully  appropriated. 

The  President's  veto  message  does 
more  than  criticize  the  transit  funding 
levels,  however.  It  also  argues  that  the 
provisions  related  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Metrorail  project  somehow  guarantee 
that  project  14  percent  of  the  mass 
transit  accoimt  funds— the  gas  tax 
money— made  available  over  the  Uf  e  of 
the  bill.  This  contention  is  also  at  odds 
with  the  facts.  The  truth  is  that  the 
conference  bill  does  not  guarantee  Los 
Angeles  even  $1  over  the  life  of  the 
bill.  Transit  funds  for  new  rail  system 
projects  are  earmarked  in  aimual  ap- 
propriations bills,  and  this  bill  does 
not  require  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  earmark  funds  for  L.A.  or  to 
change  the  way  it  handles  this  iLind  of 
project.  Further,  the  bill  explicitly 
states  that  phase  II  of  the  L.A.  project 
cannot  go  forward  until  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  is  completed 
and  approved. 

Reasonable  people  can  and  do  differ 
on  whether  we  ought  to  be  funding  ad- 


ditional new  subway  systems,  but  that 
is  not  really  what  is  at  issue  here. 
With  respect  to  the  Los  Angeles 
project,  that  decision  was  made  years 
ago.  Over  $400  million  has  been  ear- 
marked by  Congress  in  aimual  appro- 
priations bills  for  the  Los  Angeles 
project;  it  is  currently  under  construc- 
tion. What  the  bill  before  us  now  does 
is  merely  continue  our  commitment  to 
the  L.A.  project,  ensuring  that  the 
money  we  have  already  spent  is  not 
wasted. 

Even  more  disturbing  than  the  less- 
tlian-accurate  criticisms  the  adminis- 
tration has  leveled  at  this  bill,  howev- 
er, is  the  administration's  callous  dis- 
regard of  the  impact  of  this  veto  on 
America's  States,  cities,  and  towns, 
and  on  the  overall  health  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  Highway  Program,  and  a 
major  part  of  the  Transit  Program,  ex- 
pired 6  months  ago.  This  means  that 
highway  and  transit  fimds  for  vital 
projects  around  the  Nation  have  not 
been  made  available.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee.  Senator 
BuRoicK.  and  the  equally  disUn- 
guished  chairman  of  that  Committee's 
Transportation  Sulx»nimlttee.  Sena- 
tor MoTifiHAH,  are  much  more  expert 
in  this  area  than  am  I.  It  should  be 
clear  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate, 
however,  that  this  veto  puts  at  risk 
the  entire  construction  season  for 
major  parts  of  the  Nation. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  contrac- 
tors have  told  me  that  they  will  lose 
their  businesses  if  highway  ftinds  are 
not  released  soon.  Thousands  of  Jobs 
will  be  lost,  and  the  Illinois  highway 
and  transit  infrastructure  will  rapidly 
deteriorate.  Similar  consequences  will 
result  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

What  is  even  more  frightening  is 
that  the  veto  could  throw  the  whole 
U.S.  economy  into  recession.  We  are  in 
the  fifth  year  of  recovery,  but  econom- 
ic growth  rates  are  below  what  they 
should  be.  Further,  the  economy 
seems  fragile,  and  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  it  may  not  be  able  to  sustain  the 
devastating  blow  that  this  veto  por- 
tends. 

It  may  that  I  am  being  overly  alarm- 
ist, but  as  I  have  said  before,  I  believe 
the  President  is  playing  Russian  rou- 
lette with  our  transportation  of  infra- 
structure and  our  overall  economic 
health,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
the  cylinder  with  the  buUet.  Frankly, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  take  the  risk;  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  that  hammer  fall.  Our  only  ration- 
al choice  is  to  override  the  veto  and 
avoid  its  potentially  terrible  adverse 
consequences. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  I  find  the 
administration's  factual  case  mistaken 
and  I  do  not  understand  how  the 
White  House  can  act  so  recklessly  on 
an  issue  of  such  a  critical  nature.  The 
worst  thing  about  this  veto  conf  ronta- 
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Uon.  however.  Is  thmt  it  was  so  unnec- 


The  process  to  reach  acreement  of 
the  highway-mass  transit  bill  began  7 
mffnttvT  ago  but  the  administration 
nevtr  played  a  constructive  role.  One 
can  argue  that  the  administration 
should  not  compromise  prematurely. 
But  the  administration  even  stayed 
away  from  the  conference,  the  time 
when  an  agreement  could  have  been 
reached  that  would  have  made  it  possi- 
ble for  the  President  to  sign  the  bill. 
Whether  the  refusal  to  negotiate  was 
deliberate  or  mistakoi  I  do  not  know. 
All  I  do  know  is  that  the  administra- 
ticm  fmf eited  its  onwrtunity  to  influ- 
ence the  conference  process. 

The  Senate  should  know  that  the 
conferees  did  not  act  to  shut  the  ad- 
ministratlcm  out.  Both  the  Senate  con- 
ferees and  the  House  conferees  were 
more  than  willing  to  sit  down  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  dis- 
cuss the  administration's  concerns  and 
to  attempt  to  work  out  an  acceptable 
compromise. 

In  1982.  the  last  time  we  reauthor- 
ised  the  Highway  and  Transit  Pro- 
grams, that  is  Just  what  happened. 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Drew 
Lewis  was  all  over  the  Hill.  He  made  it 
very  clear  what  it  would  take  to  get 
that  year's  landmark  highway-transit 
bUl  signed,  and  his  negotiations  with 
key  omferees  played  an  important 
part  in  shaping  that  bill. 

In  contrast,  neither  I  nor  any  other 
Senate  or  House  conferee  was  ever 
even  called  by  an  administration  offi- 
cial that  was  willing  and  able  to  even 
enter  into  negotiations  on  the  bill. 
Faced  with  that  fact,  I  asked  my  good 
friend  Senator  D'Amato  of  New  York, 
the  Republican  manager  of  the  transit 
title,  to  contact  the  administration  to 
express  the  willingness  of  the  Senate 
conferees  to  talk  to  responsible  admin- 
istration officials  and  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Senate  conferees  thought 
that  there  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
administration  to  play  a  constructive 
rede.  The  reply  from  the  administra- 
tion was  sOence. 

I  think  I  should  also  make  it  clear, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  right  kind  of 
administration  involvement  would 
have  had  an  impact  on  the  conference 
process.  The  veto  message  and  the  at- 
tached draft  bill  give  priority  to  the 
issues  of  authorization  levels,  "Buy 
America,"  the  L.A.  metrorail  project, 
and  the  distribution  of  gas  tax  re- 
ceipts. I  think  it  shows  a  lot  of  gall  to 
put  forward  a  draft  bill  now.  I  would 
like  to  know  where  the  administration 
was  3  m<mths  ago,  or  even  3  weeks  ago. 
I  can  state  for  a  certainty,  though, 
that  if  the  administration  had  been 
willing  to  negotiate  with  the  conferees 
at  any  time  before  the  bill  was  sent  to 
the  White  House,  their  influence 
would  have  been  felt  in  each  of  these 


I  tannot  state  for  a  certainty  that, 
had  the  administration  been  willing  to 
negotiate,  the  conference  bill  would 
havt  authorized  the  amount  the  ad- 
ministration Is  now  proposing.  While 
the !  Senate  bill  was  roughly  at  that 
lev^,  the  House  proposed  a  5-year 
total  of  $20.5  billion,  or  $4.3  billion 
moite  than  the  Senate  bill  authorized. 
However,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that 
eve^  without  constructive  administra- 
tion! Involvement,  the  House  came 
down  $2.6  billion,  while  the  Senate 
went,  up  by  only  $1.7  billion.  While  I 
believe  that  the  amount  the  confer- 
ence bill  authorized  is  less  than  the 
Nation's  transit  systems  need,  I  am 
alsoi  enough  of  a  practical  politician  to 
knok  that  the  conferees  would  have 
settled  on  an  overall  figure  much 
closer  to  the  administration's  $16.1  bil- 
lion request,  if  the  conferees  knew 
that  the  settlement  would  have  result- 

3  getting  the  bill  signed. 
;  point  Is  the  same  in  the  other 
.  Constructive  administration  in- 
volvement might  have  meant  no  "Buy 
America"  provision;  the  Senate  confer- 
ees twere  resisting  the  Hoxise  on  this 
issue  and  could  have  used  the  right 
kind  of  administration  support.  On 
thelissue  of  distributing  an  increasing 
amount  of  the  gas  tax  funds  allocated 
to  transit  by  formula,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  am  the  author  of  legislation 
that  would  distribute  70  percent  of  all 
matt  transit  account  funds  by  formu- 
la. 4nd  that  with  administration  help, 
;ht  have  been  able  to  go  further 
lat  direction.  I  think  the  adminis- 
|on  could  even  have  influenced  the 
itive  issue  of  the  Ij.A.  project. 
The  conferees  were  willing  to  negoti- 
ate. Madam  President,  but  it  takes  two 
parties  to  negotiate  and  the  adminis- 
tration would  not.  The  administration 
is,  0^  course,  entitled  not  to  talk  to  the 
conferees.  If  the  President  makes  that 
kind  of  choice,  however,  I  do  not  see 
hovf  he  can  expect  the  Senate  to  vote 
to  sustain  a  veto. 

lids  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  but  it 
doef  go  to  the  heart  of  the  legislative 
process.  I  can  see  supporting  a  veto  in 
cases  where  the  administration  tried 
to  negotiate  with  Congress  but  Con- 
gress refused.  I  strongly  believe, 
though,  that  we  should  not  support 
any  veto  where  the  administration 
never  made  any  serious  attempt  to 
even  discuss  the  issues  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

Itie  White  House  now  argues  that 
the.  issue  is  about  the  Presidency— 
the|^  argue  that  the  veto  should  be 
susialned  in  order  to  prove  we  have  a 
strong  President.  But  that  is  not  what 
the  issue  is  about.  The  issue  is  wheth- 
er the  Senate  is  going  to  let  the  ad- 
ministration get  away  with  distorting 
the  truth.  The  issue  is  whether  the 
Senate  is  going  to  let  the  administra- 
tion get  away  with  playing  Russian 
roidette  with  our  transportation 
sys  em  and  our  economy.  The  issue  is 
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whether  the  Senate  is  going  to  let  the 
administration  get  away  with  refusing 
to  even  |  talk  to  the  Congress  about 
what  would  constitute  an  acceptable 
biU  l)ef ofe  issuing  a  veto. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  only  one 
answer:  to  pass  the  essential  and  long 
overdue  I  high  way-transit  biU,  "the  ob- 
jections of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  t>  th^  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." I  ifrge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  voting  to  overturn  this  ill-advised 
and  lumecessary  veto. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield  to  me  for  a  2-minute  com- 
ment as^he  starts  his  remarks  on  the 
transit  portion  so  I  can  report  to  the 
Memben  on  the  stand  of  two  former 
Secretaites  of  Transportation  with 
regard  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  D^ON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  jrielding. 
My  rem^ks  wiU  be  very  brief. 

I  want  to  state  how  much  I  appreci- 
ate that  and  how  much  I  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
done  with  regard  to  mass  transit  in 
this  bill. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  with  re- 
spect to  the  highway  allocation  system 
and  its  eiff ect  on  the  rural  States. 

I  take  the  floor  at  this  point  to  state 
that  I  have  on  this  day  talked  with 
former  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Goldschmidt,  and,  as  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  myself,  we  are 
both  in  fuU  and  complete  support  of 
overriditig  this  veto  and  enacting  this 
bill  at  tlfiis  time.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  ^Aote  on  it  tonight;  if  not  to- 
night, early  tomorrow.  These  Mem- 
bers have  spent  months  and  months 
last  yeaf'  and  this  year  trying  to  forge 
a  compromise. 

I  talked  yesterday  and  today  with 
the  rai^king  Member  and  with  the 
chairman  on  the  House  side;  and  I 
think  the  dream  that  many  have  that 
we  could  simply  strip  this  bill  and  go 
forward  I  with  a  reauthorization  biU  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time  is  Just 
that— a  I  fond  dream.  It  will  not 
happen.! 

In  thi  experience  of  all  of  us  who 
have  wjorked  on  highway  bills  for 
nearly  30  years,  once  you  have  struck 
an  agreement— we  did  not  get  one  last 
year— itj  is  almost  essential  that  you 
immediately  move  with  the  bill,  so 
that  the  transit  projects  will  not  be 
halted  and  so  that  the  highway  alloca- 
tions will  take  place.  Otherwise,  those 
of  us  in  the  West  and  in  the  North  will 
miss  our  entire  season.  Those  that 
have  tifansit  projects— and  we  have 
them  14  my  cities,  as  well  as  in  the 
cities  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  other 
areas— will  miss  our  spring  season  and 
sununeil  season,  and  the  money  will 
not  be  obligated.  This  is  trust  fund 
money,   and   trust   fimd   money   has 


been  paid  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  this  to  happen. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
impact  statement  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  which  is  a  white  paper, 
indicating  the  Job  effect  on  our  State, 
which  would  mean  a  loss  of  over  4,000 
Jobs  and  an  incredible  amount  of 
money  and  stoppage  of  our  projects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washhiuton  Stats 
Dkpartmxht  op  Trahsportatioh, 

Olymvia,  WA. 

IMPACT  WHITE  PAPER 

This  paper  outlines  the  impacts  on  Wash- 
ington State  if  Consress  fails  to  enact  the 
Surface  Transportation  Reauthorization 
Act  by  March  1987. 

RACKGROUin> 

The  n.S.  CongresB  adjourned  in  October 
1986.  failing  to  reauthorize  Federal  High- 
way and  Transit  Programs,  which  expired 
on  September  30. 

This  means  that  dedicated  gas  tax  reve- 
nues accruing  to  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund  cannot  be  made  available  to  the  states 
for  utilization  in  1987  and  beyond. 

The  state  normally  receives  federal  high- 
way funds  in  several  categories  for  construc- 
tion, preservation  and  safety  work  on  the 
state's  various  road  systems.  While  the  state 
presently  has  a  limited  amount  of  federal 
highway  funds  available,  it  has  no  funds  for 
expenditures  in  those  highway  categories 
where  the  needs  are  critical. 

Due  to  expected  delays  for  reorganization 
within  the  Congress  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
elections,  it  is  feared  that  Congress  may  not 
enact  new  highway  and  transit  authoriza- 
tions for  several  months. 

WasMngton  Stale  mil  lote  the  1987 
tummer  construction  seoion  if  Congress 
does  not  act  on  a  reauthorization  biil  by 
March  1987.  This  Is  due  to  the  time  required 
to  advertise  highway  projects,  award  con- 
tracts and  have  the  construction  started. 

When  the  new  Act  is  enacted,  the  state  is 
expected  to  receive  over  $250  mUlion  of  fed- 
eral highway  funds  for  1987.  At  risk  is  the 
delay  of  critical  highway  contruction,  pres- 
ervation, and  safety  Improvements,  and  the 
loss  of  Jobs  and  other  economic  benefits  to 
the  state  which  would  be  supported  by  new 
federal  revenue. 

nCPACT  CM  STATE,  COUICTT,  AND  CrTT  ROAD  PRO- 
GRAMS WITHOITT  A  SUMMER  COHSTRncnOH 
SEASON 

If  federal  funds  are  not  received  in  March, 
contracts  could  not  be  awarded  in  time  to 
effectlvley  use  the  summer  construction 
season.  Ebcpeditures  not  made  because  of  a 
lost  summer  construction  season  on  the 
state  highway  and  local  road  systems  are  es- 
timated to  be  as  much  as  $95  million.  Specif- 
ic impacts  are: 

On  the  State  Highway  System  (Estimated 
$85  million). 

1-90  fl-S  to  I-40St  in  Seattle. 

Delays  that  occur  in  construction  of  Stage 
2— East  Mercer  Interchange,  paving  on  new 
Lake  Washington  Bridge,  and  construction 
of  the  section  between  Luther  Burbank  and 
East  Mercer  Interchange  are  severe  in 
themselves.  These  are  "critical  path" 
projects.  These  delays  will,  in  tiun,  hold  up 
other  projects  on  1-90.  possibly  delaying  the 
critical  planned  1989  traffic  "switch  over" 
date,   and  ultimately  delaying  completion 


beyond  the  1990  national  cut-off  date  for 
interstate  completion. 

/-5  (Olympia);  (South  Renton  to  Tukwila/; 
and  the  N.S.  4th  Avenue  Interchange  in 
BeUevue. 

These  projects  would  experience  the  same 
type  schedule  problems  as  1-90,  extending 
the  time  that  traffic  is  severely  constricted 
by  present  congested  condiUons. 

Interstate  4R.  Sixteen  to  eighteen  projects 
needed  to  improve  and  preserve  the  existing 
interstate  system  would  be  delayed  a  year. 

Federal-Aid  Primary  System.  This  pro- 
gram is  Impacted  most  heavily  since  the  ma- 
jority of  this  work  would  be  done  in  the 
1987  season.  Forty-four  contracts  (valued  at 
approximately  $45  million)  would  not  be 
awarded,  creating  a  significant  impact  on 
the  work  schedules  and  cash  flow  of  the 
smaller  construction  firms  which  tradition- 
ally bid  this  type  of  work.  Failure  to  accom- 
plish the  summer  1987  work  means  higher 
cost  to  correct  further  deterioriated  pave- 
ments at  a  later  time.  Sections  which  have 
had  a  high  number  of  accidents  will  contin- 
ue to  have  them. 

On  the  County  and  City  System*.  (Esti- 
mated $11  million). 

On  the  Federal-Aid  Secondary  System, 
principally  work  in  the  counties,  approxi- 
mately $4  million  in  planned  contracts  could 
not  be  awarded.  Urgently  needed  projects  in 
Adams.  C^owlitz.  Island,  Kitsap,  Kittitas. 
Klickitat,  Pend  Oreille,  Skagit.  Spokane, 
and  Yakima  Counties  would  be  deferred. 

On  the  Federal-Aid  Urt>an  System,  princi- 
pally work  In  the  cities,  approximately  $7 
million  in  planned  contracts  could  not  be 
awarded.  The  major  impacts  will  be  in  Spo- 
kane ($1  million);  Tacoma  ($2  million);  and 
Seattle  ($4  million). 

ESTIMATE  OP  JOBS  LOST  WTTHOUT  A  SUMMER 
CONSTRUCTION  SEASON 

In  the  state's  private  sector  economy,  con- 
sidering all  factors,  45  jobs  are  supported  by 
each  million  dollars  of  construction.  Of  this 
number,  there  is  an  average  of  10  jobs  on- 
site,  13  jobs  on  contractor  payroll  directly 
supporting  on-site  work:  and  22  jobs  induced 
In  the  general  economy  from  expenditures 
related  to  contractors  or  contractor  person- 
nel. 

In  the  public  sector  there  are  an  addition- 
al 2  direct  jobs  supported  by  each  million 
dollars  of  construction. 

If  a  summer  construction  season  Is  lost,  an 
estimated  $95  million  in  federal  fund  ex- 
penditures will  not  occur.  Impact  on  jobs  is: 

In  the  construction  Industry:  2,185. 

In  the  general  economy:  2,090. 

In  the  public  sector  (state  and  local  gov- 
ernment): 190. 

Approximate  total  jobs  impacted:  4,485. 

DIRECT  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OH  THE  STATE 
WITHOUT  A  SUMMER  CONSTRUCTION  SEASON 

Federal  funds  represent  "new  dollars"  to 
the  state's  economy,  whereas  revenues  gen- 
erated from  state  dollar  expenditures  al- 
ready in  the  economy  simply  redistribute 
money  from  one  segment  to  another. 

With  a  conservative  multiplier  of  2.0 
times,  the  loss  of  $95  million  in  federal 
funds  as  a  result  of  a  lost  summer  construc- 
tion season  equates  to  a  loss  of  $190  million 
in  the  general  state  economy. 

REVENUE  LOSS  TO  STATE  GENERAL  PUND 

For  each  $100  million  in  construction  ex- 
penditure, the  state's  General  Fund  receives 
$8-$ll  million.  This  revenue  comes  from 
sales  taxes,  business/occupation  tax,  proper- 
ty tax.  and  other  taxes. 

If  a  summer  construction  season  is  lost. 
$95  million  in  federal  funds  expenditures 


will  not  occur.  The  direct  impact  on  the 
General  Fund  is  a  revenue  loss  of  $7-10  mll- 
Uon. 

This  does  not  Include  the  loss  in  sales  tax 
revenue  on  expenditures  by  the  4,465  em- 
ployees whose  jobs  would  most  likely  be  af- 
fected by  construction  cutbacks.  (See  pre- 
ceding page). 

IMPACT  OR  TRANSIT  UiUUSlRT 

Without  Congressional  action  the  State  of 
Washington  will  not  receive  $600,000  in  cap- 
ital grants  to  finance  the  purchase  of  spe- 
cial  vehicles  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped in  many  communities  around  the 
state. 

METRO  (Seattle-King  C^ounty)  will  be 
faced  with  the  unpleasant  decision  of 
whether  to  defer  $80  million  in  Spring  1987 
bus  tunnel  contracts,  or  resort  to  debt  fi- 
nancing of  the  work.  Their  dilemma  will  be 
repeated  again  In  the  Summer  of  1987  with 
$70  million  In  other  bus  tunnel  contracts. 

OTHER  ECONOMIC  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
IMPACTS  ON  COMMMKTE  AND  STATE'S  CITIEEHS 

Impact  on  commerce 
Annually  Washington  agricultural  and 
commercial  enterprise  ships  about  200  mil- 
lion tons  of  commodities  over  the  state  wide 
transportation  system  with  an  estimated 
value  of  $21  billion.  About  40  percent  of  this 
volume  moves  by  highway.  Significant  con- 
gestion or  Inadequate  road  conditions  exists 
on  a  number  of  miles  in  most  regions.  Defer- 
ral of  Improvements  associated  with  loss  of 
a  construction  season  means  longer  delajrs 
in  correcting  these  Inadquate  roadways, 
thereby  Increasing  operating  costs  to  ship- 
pers. 

Impact  on  States'  citizens 

Washington's  4.3  million  citizens  travel 
almost  20  billion  miles  on  the  state's  18,000 
miles  of  federal-aid  system  roadways,  ac- 
counting for  60  percent  of  total  miles  trav- 
eled. Only  40  percent  of  the  travel  is  on  the 
other  42,00  miles  of  non-federal-aid  system 
roadway. 

Washington's  citizens  pay  18  cents  per 
gaUon  in  state  motor  fuel  tax  to  ensure  a 
good  road  system.  Even  with  this  level  of 
revenue,  over  the  next  four  years  there  is  a 
$3  billion  shortfall  in  funds  needed  to  bring 
the  state,  county  and  city  system  to  a  rea- 
sonable standard. 

Failure  to  enact  a  new  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Act  by  March  will  probably  require 
that  for  some  programs,  particularly  preser- 
vation programs,  state  dollars  may  need  to 
be  expended  on  critical  projects  that  would 
otherwise  be  eligible  for  80  percent  federal 
matching  funds.  This  will  impact  state  and 
local  government  ability  to  plan  for  and  pro- 
ceed with  capital  expenditure  on  capacity 
improvements  to  reduce  congestion.  This  di- 
rectly affects  the  movement  of  goods  and 
people. 

Many  projects  which  would  add  improved 
safety  features  to  the  highway  syst«n  will 
be  delayed.  This  will  increase  the  risk  to  the 
motorist  until  these  safety  features  can  be 
constructed. 

Bfr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  yielding 
me  a  moment.  I  want  to  be  certain 
that  other  Senators  are  watching  this 
debate  and  that  they  understand  that 
many  others  who  have  served  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  as  well 
as  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  have  the  pleasure  now  of  serving 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  are 
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In  full  support  of  this  bill.  We  are 
grmteful  to  the  manmgers  on  the 
Democimtlc  side  and  the  Republican 
side  for  hammering  out  this  agree- 
ment. There  are  parts  of  it  we  may  dis- 
agree with,  and  some  have  so  stated: 
but  now  is  the  time  to  act. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
my  good  friend,  for  having  yielded  so 
that  I  could  make  this  statement. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (.Ma. 
MiKiiUKi).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President.  I  ap- 
preeUte  very  much  the  comments  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  who  has 
served  in  the  past  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  a  Secretary  of  Transportation 
for  a  prior  administration.  His  contri- 
bution is  very  valuable. 

ij-aHMii  President,  let  me  say  again 
that  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  under- 
stand that  the  case  the  President  has 
made  about  this  bill  being  a  budget 
buster  is  absolutely  without  any  merit. 
I  would  like  to  talk  numbers  on  the 
mass  transit  side.  My  friends  on  both 
sides  irtio  are  speaking  on  the  override 
questicm  will  discuss  the  highway 
question,  but  let  us  talk  about  mass 
transit 

I  managed  the  transit  side  of  this 
bill  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Toric.  the  minority  manag- 
er. Senator  D'Amato.  The  Senate  tran- 
sit bUl  provided  for  total  expenditures 
over  the  life  of  the  bill  of  $16.2  billion. 
Hie  veto  message  of  the  President 
sent  back  to  us  a  mass  transit  bill  over 
the  same  number  of  years  in  which 
the  President  is  recommending  $16.1 
biUlon.  Over  5  years.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  is  a  difference  of  $100  mil- 
lion, or  $20  million  a  year.  Obviously, 
there  is  nothing  about  that  kind  of 
figure  that  would  indicate  that  what 
the  Senate  had  originally  done  was 
budget-busting  legislation. 

Now  let  me  talk  about  the  last  tran- 
sit authorizatiffia  bill.  The  last  transit 
authorization  bUl,  the  bill  the  Presi- 
dent signed  in  1982.  authorized  $17.7 
Ullion  over  4  years.  Let  me  repeat  that 
for  my  colleagues:  President  Reagan 
signed  a  transit  bill  in  1982  that  au- 
thorized $17.7  billion  over  4  years.  The 
product  of  the  present  conference, 
which  he  has  vetoed  and  refused  to 
sign,  is  a  bill  that  authorizes  $17.9  bil- 
lion, or  almost  the  same  amount,  over 
5  years.  That  is  incredible.  In  other 
words,  what  I  am  saying  to  the  Senate 
is  this:  The  President  signed  a  mass 
transit  bill  in  1982  that  spent  the  same 
amount  of  money  for  4  years  that  this 
bill  spends  in  5  years.  So,  incredibly— 
absolutely  incredibly— the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  vetoed  a  transit 
bill  as  a  budget  buster  that  spends  the 
same  amount  of  money  over  5  years 
that  the  bill  he  previously  signed 
spent  in  4  years. 

If  you  put  the  two  on  the  same  5- 
year  basis,  the  bill  now  before  us,  the 
one  we  are  locking  at  on  the  override. 
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is  $4.4  billion,  or  almost  20  percent, 
sma^er  than  the  1982  bill. 

I  hope  the  staff  people  in  the  Senate 
will  tell  their  Senators  that  the  mass 
transit  part  of  the  bill  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  vetoed  is  20 
percent  below  what  the  President 
siflpitd  in  1982.  That  is  incredible,  but 
it  is  'true.  I  do  not  think  that  sounds 
like  budget  busting.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  demonstrates  that  Congress  is 
mee1;ing  its  commitment  to  hold  down 
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lit  spending.  Madam  Presi- 
dent^and  I  am  delighted  to  see  my 
goodi  friend.  Madam  President— transit 
spending  on  an  annual  basis  has  abso- 
lute]^ fallen.  I  want  to  repeat  that: 
Transit  spending  has  actually  fallen 
over!  30  percent  since  1982.  The  1987 
tran$it  funding  level  in  this  bill  is  ac- 
tual]^ $800  million  below  the  fimding 
level  for  1982,  over  5  years  ago.  Think 
of  it.  The  1987  provisions  in  this  bill 
are  $800  million  below  1982.  5  years 
ago. 

Thie  bill  provides  for  some  limited 
gro\«h.  but  listen  to  this:  In  1991. 
reac|iing  out  to  1991.  4  years  away,  the 
very  last  year,  the  proposed  transit 
spending  will  be  $450  million  below 
the  gmount  made  available  in  1982. 

It  Is  also  worth  remembering  that, 
unlike  the  highway  title  of  the  bill, 
almost  two-thirds  of  transit  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  measure  will  be  avail- 
able :only  if  the  funding  is  provided  in 
annual  appropriations  bills.  That 
means  that  this  bill  is  far  from  the 
last  word  on  transit  spending  for  the 
next  5  years. 

The  administration  will  have  ample 
opportunity  in  the  appropriations  bills 
for  the  next  several  years  to  attempt 
to  fi  rther  reduce  transit  spending. 

So  let  me  say  this  in  conclusion. 
Mad  un  President:  Every  Member  of 
the  i7.S.  Senate  has  to  make  up  his  or 
her  own  mind.  But  as  to  any  Senator 
in  this  Chamber,  of  the  100,  if  any  one 
of  them  goes  back  to  his  or  her  respec- 
tive |state  and  says  "I  supported  the 
Ident  because  this  was  a  budget 
buster,"  this  is  absolutely  patently 
false.  This  bill  is  a  budget  saver.  This 
biU  )s  at  a  lower  level  than  the  prior 
bill  that  the  President  signed,  and  so  it 
is  clear  that  there  is  no  reason  to  vote 
to  sustain  the  President  for  that 
reason. 

NOW,  Madam  President,  I  want  to 
conqlude  by  reading  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  yesterday, 
Monday.  March  30.  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une has  endorsed  the  President  of  the 
United  States  twice  in  his  candidacy 
for  the  Presidency.  Here  is  what  they 
say  about  this  veto: 

Wrong  Script,  Mr.  Reagan. 

Prfsldent  Reagan's  veto  of  the  $87  bilUon 
roadi  bill  was  disheartening— not  so  much 
becalue  of  the  bill  as  because  of  what  the 
vetoisays  about  Mr.  Reagan's  own  view  of 
himself  and  his  office.  He  still  seems  con- 
vinced that  presidential  leadership  is  some- 
thing measured  by  an  applause  meter. 


Any  triey  go  on  to  talk  about  the 
whole  bill,  and  they  conclude— and  I 
am  goinfl  to  ask  unanimous  consent  in 
a  momeqt  that  this  entire  editorial  be 
placed  in  the  Record— by  saying: 

By  turning  an  important  bill  into  a  rerun 
of  the  old  me-against-the-spenders  routine, 
he  has  not  answered  that  question.  Or  even 
worse,  maybe  he  has. 

President.  I  ask  imanl- 
ent  that  this  editorial  be 
Rbcobo  in  full. 

Madam  President,  I 
lere  the  editorial  was  from. 
>YNIHAN.  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  Chicago  Tribime 
Monday.  March  30,  may 
good  friend. 

I  thank  the  Senator, 
being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
tiorial  wgs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  4s  follows: 

I^RORC  SCRIFT,  Mr.  Rkagan 

President  Reagan's  veto  of  the  (87  billion 
road  bill  was  disheartening— not  so  much 
because  of  the  bill  as  because  of  what  the 
veto  says  about  Mr.  Reagan's  ovm  view  of 
himself  aad  his  office.  He  still  seems  con- 
vinced that  presidential  leadership  is  some- 
thing measured  by  an  applause  meter. 

His  veto  is  aU  but  certain  to  be  overridden, 
handing  Mr.  Reagan  a  major  legislative 
defeat  to  lop  off  his  months  of  embarrass- 
ment over  the  Iran^sontra  mess.  The  high- 
way bill  passed  both  ctiambers  by  margins 
that  would  seem  veto-proof  even  against  a 
strong  prABident  in  full  command  of  admin- 
istration policies.  There  is  no  clear  principle 
at  stake:  the  biU  may  appropriate  more  than 
the  minimum  needed  for  roads,  but  Mr. 
Reagan  has  signed  others  Ulce  It.  The  veto 
leaves  no  j  time  to  hammer  out  a  compro- 
mise, sinoe  the  road-building  season  is  al- 
ready begpning. 

PH>r  these  and  other  reasons.  White  House 
Chief  of  Staff  Howard  Baker  and  Republi- 
can Congressional  leaders  pleaded  with  IiCr. 
Reagan  to  sign  this  bill  and  pick  some  other 
one  for  a  showdown. 

He  not  only  rejected  the  advice  but  went 
out  of  hisjway  to  needle  backers  of  the  high- 
way bill.  The  measure  was  "a  real  lemon." 
Mr.  Reagan  told  an  audience  of  business- 
men, and  went  on:  "The  sticker  price  is  $88 
billion,  loaded  with  every  option  in  the  book 
...  I  will  have  it  towed  back  and  dropped  at 
Congress'  door  with  a  note  that  says,  'Stop 
the  spending  spree.'" 

No  doubt  these  one-liners  got  laughs,  but 
they  will  ,not  satisfy  a  wide  audience.  The 
question  ion  most  people's  minds  is  not 
whether  Mr.  Reagan  can  make  a  8ni4>py 
speech,  but  whether  he  knows  what  is  going 
on.  By  turning  an  important  bUl  into  a 
rerun  of  i  the  old  me-against-the-spenders 
routine,  qe  has  not  answered  that  question. 
Or  even  vforse,  maybe  he  has. 

Mr.  DtXON.  I  make  this  final  point. 
I  recognize  others  here  want  to  speak. 

Madam  President,  the  suggested  leg- 
islation {that  the  President  has  sent 
back  to  us  I  am  informed  is  not  Just  a 
change  In  numbers.  It  is  not  Just  a 
change  ^  numbers.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  saying  to  the  House  and  Senate  if 
you  do  not  like  these  numbers,  vote 
for  these  different  numbers  of  the 
Presidei^t.  There  are  a  lot  of  material 
changes  tin  that  bilL 


If  anyone  believes  that  in  short 
order  the  Congress  will  pass  new  legis- 
lation, I  think  that  they  are  in  for  a 
very,  very  sad  siui?rise.  I  think. 
Madam  President,  that  is  why  four  or 
five  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  the 
House,  including  the  distinguished  Re- 
pubUcan  leader  from  my  State,  the 
Congressman  from  the  Peoria  area, 
Bob  Michel,  voted  to  override  the 
President's  veto. 

I  would  like  to  ask.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, in  conclusion,  that  this  Senate 
pass  the  essential  and  long  overdue 
highway  transit  bill,  the  objections  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
voting  to  overturn  this  ill-advised  and, 
in  my  view,  unnecessary  veto. 

I  thank  the  President. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President,  will 
the  dlstingtdshed  Senator  yield  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  certainly  will 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

ORSKX  OP  PROCXDURI 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President.  I  take 
the  floor  now  simply  to  state  that 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes 
today. 

The  distingidshed  Republican  leader 
and  I  are  attempting  to  reach  an 
agreement  as  to  a  time  certain  for  a 
vote  on  tomorrow.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  do  that  yet  but  it  is  clear  that 
there  will  be  no  rollcall  vote  today.  I 
wanted  to  annotmce  that  to  our  col- 
leagues. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  to  lend  my  voice  to  those 
who  support  an  override  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  2,  the  Surface 
Transportation  and  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1987. 

When  we  passed  this  bill  we  told  the 
highway  departments  throughout  this 
country  to  put  out  the  road  signs,  the 
road  signs  that  say  "People  at  work." 
If  we  do  not  override  this  veto,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  put  out  different 
signs.  Signs  that  say  "Road  closed." 

In  vetoing  this  bill,  the  President 
claimed  it  was  a  budget  buster,  that  it 
overemphasized  the  need  for  transit, 
that  it  was  simply  full  of  pork. 

Well,  pork  is  a  consumable  that  is 
often  forgotten  after  it  has  been  di- 
gested, and  that  is  not  a  persuasive  ar- 
gimient  to  many  of  us  because  we  see 
it  as  nourishment.  It  is  nourishment 
for  the  continued  economic  develop- 
ment of  many  of  our  States,  the  abili- 
ty to  move  people  and  goods  back  and 
forth  to  work  and  for  commerce. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  have  al- 
ready stated,  the  bill  is  not  a  budget 
buster.  A  dose  look  at  the  facts  con- 
firm this.  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  when  accured  in- 
terest is  taken  into  account,  the  au- 


thorized expenditures  from  the  mass 
transit  and  highway  trust  funds  are 
revenue  neutral. 

Today,  there  is  a  cash  balance  of 
$9.9  billion  in  the  highway  account. 
Those  are  fimds  collected  from  high- 
way users,  specifically  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  and  improving  our 
highway  system.  Under  the  funding 
scheme  of  H.R.  2,  at  the  end  of  the  5- 
year  authorization,  that  balance  will 
grow  to  $10.73  biUion. 

We  see  a  similar  picture  when  one 
loolcs  at  the  mass  transit  accoimt.  At 
the  begiiuiing  of  fiscal  year  1987,  this 
account  had  a  cash  balance  of  $3.29 
billion.  At  the  end  of  the  5-year  reau- 
thorization, there  will  be  a  iMilance  of 
$6.17  billion.  In  fact,  over  these  5 
years,  the  user  fees  collected  an  inter- 
est accured,  will  exceed  by  almost  $2 
billion  the  authorized  spending  levels 
from  the  mass  transit  account. 

Clearly,  transit  needs  are  not  over- 
emphasized in  H.R.  2.  That  the  Presi- 
dent however,  should  make  this  claim 
should  come  as  no  surprise.  This  ad- 
ministration was,  year  after  year, 
sought  to  dismantle  the  transit  pro- 
gram. 

But  transit  is  not  special  interest  or 
frivolous  spending.  For  urban  States 
like  New  Jersey,  it  is  a  necessity. 
Urban  areas  throughout  this  country 
cannot  sustain  more  auto  traffic.  Mass 
transit  is  the  only  rational  way  of  get- 
ting people  to  and  from  work. 

For  many  of  our  lower  income 
people,  transit  is  the  only  way  of  get- 
ting around  day  to  day.  A  study  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia noted  that  71  percent  of  transit 
riders  earn  less  than  $20,000.  Forty- 
percent  take  home  less  than  $10,000 
annually. 

Transit  is  as  important  to  urban 
areas  as  highways  are  to  rural  areas. 
The  conference  report  recognizes  this 
and  strikes  a  fair  balance. 

By  vetoing  this  bill,  the  President  ig- 
nored the  clear  will  of  Congress.  This 
legislation  was  worked  out  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis  over  the  course  of  two  Con- 
gresses. It  was  supported  by  over- 
whelming margins  in  both  Houses. 
Just  a  short  wliile  ago,  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  override  the 
veto  by  a  margin  of  350  to  73,  which 
included  much  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  House. 

H.R.  2  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  I  do  not 
agree  with  everything  in  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  strongly  opposed  an 
increase  in  the  55-miles-per-hour  speed 
limit  and  made  my  feelings  clear  on 
the  Senate  floor.  And  as  chairman  of 
the  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  have  reservations 
about  certain  provisions  in  the  transit 
tiUe. 

But  on  the  whole.  I  support  this  bill. 
It  represents  the  consensus  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  It  is  a  package  that 
cannot  lie  easily  duplicated  in  a  week. 


a   month,    or   perhaps   even   several 
months. 

This  reauthorization  bill  is  urgently 
needed  by  States  throughout  the 
country.  Many  of  our  States  are  on 
the  brink  of  losing  entire  construction 
seasons.  Much  needed  projects  are 
going  undone.  In  New  Jersey,  trans- 
portation officials  are  waiting  for  over 
$330  million  in  highway  funding.  It  is 
time  to  put  an  end  to  that  wait. 

Madam  President.  I  have  an  article 
from  the  Newarii  Star-Ledger,  the 
largest  newspaper  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  detailing  the  impact  of  a  sus- 
tained veto  on  our  State.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  text  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarlLs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  conference  report  is  the 
same  one  that  we  passed  by  a  margin 
of  79  to  17  a  few  short  days  ago.  The 
issues  have  not  changed.  The  need  for 
this  bill  has  not  changed.  The  fate  of 
some  800,000  Jobs  still  hangs  in  the 
balance. 

The  President  proposes  that  the 
Senate  abandon  the  bill  and  start 
down  a  different  road.  The  President 
would  have  this  Congress  take  a 
detour.  A  lengthy,  time-consuming 
and  costly  detour  on  the  road  to  an  ef- 
fective transportation  policy. 

But  the  way  is  clear,  if  we  have  the 
will.  The  way  is  clear,  if  we  vote  to 
override  the  veto. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  join  our  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  supporting  this 
vital  legislation  by  overriding  the 
President's  veto. 

E^zHiBn  1 

[From  Newark  Star-Ledger,  Mar.  M,  1987] 

Oluck  Fears  Roas  Pkojbct  Dklats  if 
Highway  Fdhdiiks  Bill  Hits  Smag 

(By  Richard  S.  Remington) 

Several  major  highway  construction 
projects  in  New  Jersey,  including  Route  169 
in  Hudson  County,  could  be  delayed  up  to  a 
year  if  President  Reagan  and  Congress  fail 
to  agree  on  a  federal  transportation  funding 
bill  by  early  May,  State  Transportation 
Commissioner  Hazel  Oluck  said  yesterday. 

"If  we  don't  get  the  bill  by  early  In  BCay, 
it's  going  to  probably  take  us  close  to  a  year 
to  recover."  Oluck  said.  "We  can't  move 
until  we  know  we  have  the  bill  and  the  au- 
thority to  use  the  money." 

Oluck  said  New  Jersey  expected  to  receive 
$300  million  in  highway  construction  funds 
under  a  bill  Reagan  said  Tuesday  he  would 
veto.  The  legislation  passed  the  Congress  by 
large  margins,  but  Reagan  has  vowed  to 
fight  any  veto  override  attempt  as  a  test  of 
his  leaderstilp. 

Regardless  of  wtiat  agreement  is  reached 
on  the  federal  level,  any  lengthy  delay  could 
seriously  hamper  the  State  Department  of 
Transportation's  (DOT)  construction  sched- 
ule. Gluck  said. 

Most  immldiately  affected  would  be  a 
series  of  projects  the  DOT  planned  to  put 
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out  to  bid 
lor 

$10  mmkn  for  tbe  oomtruetion  of  Route 
IM  In  HudMn  County. 

$ltS  mmkn  for  repairs  of  Route  80  in 
IfORli  and  Baez  countlee. 

tUA  wSOkKk  for  another  Route  80  rei>air 
prajeet  In  MMtIb  and  Warren  counties. 

8T4  mOUon  for  repairs  of  Route  78  In 
Warren  and  Bunterdon  counties. 

$800,000  for  a  repair  project  on  Route  280 
In  KMez  County. 

$S  million  in  engineerlns  contracts  for 
vartoos  other  projects. 

Farther  dday.  CHudt  said,  could  evmtual- 
ly  affect  the  oomtruction  schedules  of  a 
series  of  peojects  scheduled  to  to  out  to  bid 
between  JUly  and  September,  including: 

for  the  construction  of  two 
nts  ot  Route  387  in  Bersen  and 
lIofTia  oountlea. 

$66  mllllan  for  the  construction  of  Route 
396  In  Oloocester  County. 

$64  mOUon  for  ooostnictlao  of  the  final 
two  segments  of  Route  65  in  Olouester 
County. 

$8  million  for  Route  517  Spsrta  Bypass  in 
Sussex  County. 

$10  mmion  for  the  Route  533  project  in 
South  Bnmswlck. 

XTnder  the  state's  contract  award  system. 
the  """""t  of  time  between  the  advertising 
of  bids  and  tbe  start  of  construction  can 
take  several  months.  As  a  result.  If  New 
Jersey  received  Its  federal  funding  on  May 
1.  ccoatructlon  work  on  projects  would  not 
begin  untfl  July  or  eariy  August.  Oluck  said. 

The  loss  of  several  warm  weather  months 
is  Important  because  highway  construction 
generally  comes  to  halt  by  December  at  the 
latest.  Oluck  noted. 

Tbe  absence  of  federal  funding  also  would 
prevent  the  DOT  from  awarding  engineer- 
ing contracts  and  buying  land  needed  for 
bl^way  projects  scheduled  to  go  to  con- 
struction next  year.  Oluck  said.  "It's  like  a 
domino,  it  brings  the  assembly  line  to  a 
crairi."  she  said. 

OluA  already  faces  uncertainty  regarding 
future  sources  of  state  transportation  fund- 
ing. New  Jersey's  $3.7  billion  transportation 
trust  fund  is  scheduled  to  run  out  of  money 
June  30  and  the  Legislature  has  not  agreed 
to  any  of  a  series  of  new  funding  proposals. 
fairtiKWwy  the  Kean  administration's  plan  to 
increase  the  gasoline  and  dieael  taxes  by 
five  cents  a  gallon. 

The  situation  is  leas  severe  for  NJ  Transit, 
which  was  expecting  $76  million  under  the 
bm  Reagan  said  he  would  veto,  according  to 
Stanley  Roaenblum.  director  of  tbe  agency's 
office  of  poUey  and  legislative  analysis.  Ro- 
senhUmt  said  most  of  the  funding  would  be 
used  to  rehabilitate  Arrow  passenger  rail 
cars  on  tbe  Northeast  Corridor  and  North 
Jersey  Coast  Une,  work  that  can  be  per- 
formed at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  would  like  to  thmnk  my  able  and 
learned  colleague  and  neighbor,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  for  his  very 
cogent  remarks  about  the  mass  transit 
aspects  of  this  legislation,  which  is  a 
tnui9ortation  bill  and  is  the  product 
of  limg  effort  in  our  country.  It  goes 
back  a  very  long  way  to  the  early  de- 
velomnent  of  our  rivers  and  harbors 
and  then  canals  and  then  turnpikes 
and  railroads.  The  U.S.  Government 
did  not  fail  to  provide  some  100  mil- 
lion acres,  or  many  more  than  that,  I 
believe,  to  the  railroads  across  the 
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[  states  connecting  the  two  sides 
^e  continent. 

^en  in  1921.  if  memory  is  correct, 
primary  highway  program  began, 
eral  effort  to  provide  local,  pro- 
primary  local  activity,  beginning 
evelop  with  the  arrival,  in  large 
ibers.  of  automobUes.  Then,  of 
couise,  comes  the  great  interstate  pro- 
which  President  E^isenhower  en- 
President  Roosevelt  having  first 
it,  the  largest  public  works 
in  history,  and  one  of  the 
I  feats  of  engineering  that  you  can 
loolB  through  the  ages  and  find  noth- 
ing ft  its  audacity  and  its  success. 

Holier  today  we  had  a  number  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  voted 
for  this  legislation,  overwhelmingly  as 
we  blow.  Madam  President.  The  vote 
was]360  to  73.  It  was  a  heavily  biparti- 
san I  vote.  Madam  President,  having 
served  with  such  distinction  in  that 
body,  cannot  have  failed  to  have  noted 
of  tlie  five  Republican  leaders  of  that 
body,  four  voted  to  override.  Mr. 
MicpKL.  the  distinguished  minority 
leadjer  rose  on  the  House  floor  and 
said  he  would  do.  Mr.  Trent  Lott 
Joined  him.  Mr.  Richard  Chenst 
Joined  him,  and  Mr.  Our  Vamnot  Jagt 
Joined  him. 

A  number  of  those  Members  of  both 
parties  came  over  to  visit  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  after  the  vote  expressing 
thett-  hope  we  would  Join  them.  One  of 
the  a>articularly  welcomed  guests  was 
KkHpaiH  J.  Oray,  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  Illinois,  who  is 
one  of  the  few  Members  of  the  Ho^se 
wha  was  present— I  believe  there  were 
onl^  three  who  were  on  the  commit- 
tees! that  adopted  the  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highway  Program— in  1956. 
He  has  always  been  interested  in  the 
problems  of  safety  and  was  well  aware 
of  ttie  work  of  Bertram  TaUamy  of 
New  York,  who  designed  the  first  seg- 
ment of  the  interstate,  the  New  York 
State  Thruway.  and  then  came  down 
und^r  President  Elisenhower  to  design 
the  ^hole  of  the  system.  The  concern 
was  safety,  with  the  separation  of 
crossings,  with  the  divisions  of  inter- 
valst 

Ht  pointed  out  this  rather  striking 
nui^ber  to  me.  He  said  the  number  of 
hlgaway  fatalities  in  this  Nation  since 
the  program  really  began  to  have  an 
Impact  on  miles  driven,  as  you  might 
say,  in  1966,  when  there  were  some  50 
mUlion  cars  in  this  country,  we  had 
50,844  automobile  fatalities.  Two  dec- 
ade$  later,  with  five  times  the  number 
of  cars,  we  have  fewer  highway  fatali- 
ties. 45,634.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
measure,  a  result  of  the  redesign  of. 
our  road  program  and  the  amount  of 
traflfic  which  is  now  carried  on  the 
some  42,000-mile  Interstate  System. 

In  the  course  of  this  effort,  30  years, 
now  coming  to  a  close,  there  has  devel- 
oped a  very  close  working  relationship 
bet^  reen  a  much  expanded  Federal  ca- 
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padty  with  reqiect  to  this  kind  of 
planning  and  development. 

Bertrafen  Tallamy  came  down  to  a 
small  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  the 
Departntent  of  Commerce.  There  is 
now  a  Department  of  Transportation, 
worklng^hrough  each  State  that  has  a 
highway  department  of  one  name  or 
another:  most  coimties  have,  cities  do. 
In  the  language  of  which  American 
govemnients  Is  described,  this  is  called 
a  vertical  bureaucracy.  People  move 
up  and  down  this  chain.  Just  as  Ber- 
tram Tatllamy  left,  having  been  head 
of  the  tiighway  department  in  New 
York  Soate,  he  became  head  of  the 
Highway  Program  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmentL  People  Imow  each  other, 
career  patterns  move  up  and  down. 
And  the  injection  of  some  notion  that 
we  have  large  issues  of  federalism  who 
will  control  spending— wiU  the  Con- 
gress suddenly  impose  its  will  on 
States  tnat  have  heretofore  in  some 
vauge  way  been  sovereign— is  meaning- 
less. It  Is  a  meaningless  proposition. 
This  ha4  been  a  cooperative  activity  of 
professional  engineers  and  planners 
for  the  last  30  years,  a  very  successful 
one. 

The  statistics  with  respect  to  this 
particulgr  bill  are  quite  impressive. 
About  iVt  percent  of  the  monesrs  pro- 
vided ov0r  5  years  are  provided  for  spe- 
cific projects.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portatioh  is  given  6  percent  of  the 
money  to  use  at  her  discretion  in 
terms  of  applications  that  come  from 
States  a|id  they  tend  to  even  out  over 
the  yeaiis.  And  finally,  the  rest  is  pro- 
portion^ by  formula,  to  the  States 
who  usej  it  largely  at  their  own  discre- 
tion, sawe  where  they  are  carrying  out 
and  completing  the  Interstate  System, 
which  is  mandated  under  law,  and  of 
which  there  are  about  200  miles  stiU 
to  be  completed. 

The  motion  that  some  change  in  the 
distribution  of  power  in  this  system  or 
authorlQir  or  discretion  is  simply 
wrong.  In  that  respect.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  make  a  point — 
and  I  do  not  want  to  burden  the 
Record  overly  in  this  matter,  but  it  is 
so  important— with  respect  to  a  misun- 
derstanding that  is  abroad  regarding 
the  so-cilled  demonstration  projects. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  there  was  a 
disagreement  between  the  Senate  con- 
ferees and  the  House  conferees— I  was 
not  one  of  them;  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion—as; to  whether  we  should  name 
specific  projects  to  the  biU  and  the 
House  thought  tills  was  a  good  thing. 

As  ouif  able  and  eloQuent  and  uncon- 
quered  Senator  from  Idaho  said  earli- 
er today,  it  was  his  thought  that,  well, 
perhaps  we  could  put  in  what  the 
Senate  called  priority  projects,  and 
named  tliem. 

Now  V  hat  is  a  priority  project?  It  is 
very  siqiply  a  project  chosen  by  the 
State  highway  administration  as  some- 


thing it  would  particularly  like  to  see 
done  and  with  a  measure  of  urgency, 
of  need;  that  they  would  like  to  be 
able  to  pool  their  funds  of  the  various 
highway  programs,  the  bridge  pro- 
grams, the  maintenance  programs,  the 
primary  construction  programs,  and 
use  funds  from  other  portions  of  their 
allocation  for  this  particular  priority. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  the  projects 
named  in  the  bill.  The  striking  tiling  is 
that  the  largest  number  by  my  count 
are  in  fact  projects  which  States  de- 
clared to  be  priorities,  and  for  which 
they  asked  the  simple  administrative 
flexibility  to  move  their  moneys — no 
extra  money.  Just  move  their  moneys 
around— to  be  able  to  carry  out  ahead 
of  what  otherwise  would  be  the  sched- 
ule. It  is  called  good  administration,  it 
is  called  public  administration,  and  it 
is  something  we  should  be  pleased  by 
and  not  frightened  by. 

Just  to  give  you  a  example,  in  Ala- 
bama, every  project  in  Alabama  comes 
in  the  senate  as  a  priority  project.  In 
Arkansas,  every  project  comes  from 
the  State  as  a  priority  project.  In  Flor- 
ida, every  project  is  a  State  priority 
project.  In  Georgia,  every  project;  in 
Idaho,  every  project  is  a  State  priority 
project.  In  Indiana,  every  project  is  a 
State  priority  project.  In  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  all  but  one  is  a  State  priori- 
ty project.  In  Maine,  every  project  is  a 
State  priority  project.  In  Maryland, 
which  the  able  President  so  happily 
for  us  now  represents,  every  project  is 
chosen  by  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment. In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  every 
project  was  chosen  by  the  State  high- 
way department.  In  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, every  project  is  chosen  by  the 
State  highway  department.  In  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  every  project  was 
chosen  by  the  State  highway  program. 
In  the  State  of  Nevada,  every  project 
was  a  State  priority  project.  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  every  project 
was  a  State  priority  project. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  which  I 
represent,  I  am  not  in  the  business  of 
picking  on  the  priorities  when  we  have 
an  able  and  thoroughly  professional 
State  highway  department,  whence 
the  Interstate  Highway  Program  has 
come.  And  every  project  is  a  State  pri- 
ority project. 

In  North  Dakota,  where  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee 
hails  from,  of  course,  every  project  is  a 
State  priority  project.  I  do  not  wish  to 
grow  tedious,  but  in  Rhode  Island 
every  project  is  a  State  priority 
project.  In  South  Carolina,  every 
project;  in  South  Dakota,  every 
project;  and  so  down  the  list.  Madam 
President. 

These  projects  did  not  spring  for- 
ward from  the  brow  of  some  overen- 
thusiastic  legislator.  They  represent 
overwhelmingly  the  judgments  of  the 
persons  whose  responsibility  it  is  in 
State  government,   judgments  which 


over  the  years  have  been  very  widely 
and  routinely  shared. 

There  is  not  always  agreement  in 
these  matters.  But  there  is  tjrpical  con- 
sensus. We  think  we  have  it  here. 

I  see  the  distinguished  nukjority 
leader  has  come  on  the  floor.  So  I  wish 
to  conclude  my  remarks  by  maldng 
Just  one  point. 

If  there  was  some  infringement  on 
federalism  and  the  divisions  of  respon- 
sibility between  a  national  interstate 
and  defense  Iiighway  program,  which 
is  financed  90  percent  and  more  from 
here,  constructed  at  the  State  level, 
and  so  forth— if  there  was  some  inva- 
sion of  previous  divisions  of  responsi- 
bility and  authority,  why  would  the 
National  Governors  Association  have 
written  us  to  ask  that  we  override  this 
veto  and  go  forward  with  this  plan? 
The  Governors  Association  writes  us. 
Governor  Clinton,  Democrat,  of  Ar- 
kansas; Governor  Bangerter,  Republi- 
can, of  Utah;  Governor  O'Neill,  Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut;  Governor 
Thompson,  Republican,  of  Illinois. 
And  when  we  have  the  great  and  genu- 
inely difficult  deliberations,  we  reach 
an  understanding  which  is  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  in  the  House,  and  I 
hope  it  wUl  be  supported  in  the 
Senate. 
Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President, 
although  it  came  as  no  surprise,  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1987  will  deal  a  shock- 
ing blow  to  our  Nation's  economy 
unless  we  in  the  Congress  act  responsi- 
bly and  override  it.  In  calling  the  bill  a 
budget  buster  and  citing  its  cost  as  a 
contributor  to  the  Federal  deficit,  the 
President  has  made  a  serious  mistake. 
Failure  to  enact  this  bill  immediately 
will  only  serve  to  magnify  our  econom- 
ic problems  further  still. 

The  6-month  delay  already  experi- 
enced from  failure  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment during  the  last  Congress  has  cer- 
tainly begun  to  take  its  toll,  and  the 
construction  industry  nationwide  will 
be  devastated  without  fast  action  now. 
The  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America  estimate  that  800,000  high- 
way construction  jobs  will  be  lost  na- 
tionwide unless  highway  reauthoriza- 
tion legislation  is  immediately  en- 
acted. The  industry  has  billions  of  dol- 
lars borrowed  on  idle  equipment  and 
thousands  of  firms  will  be  bankrupt  if 
further  delays  continue.  Over  1,400 
construction  projects  have  already 
been  canceled,  and  these  numbers  are 
growing  daily.  These  jobs,  these  in- 
vestments, and  these  worthwhile 
projects  all  represent  economic  deci- 
sions made  in  reasonable  anticipation 
and  trust  that  the  Congress  would  act 
responsibly  so  that  highway  trust  fund 
money  from  taxpaying  Americans 
would  be  available  in  a  timely  manner. 
Can  we  afford  to  let  this  devastation 
take  place?  I  certainly  don't  think  so. 


In  Arkansas  alone,  7,500  construc- 
tion Jobs  will  be  lost  if  the  President's 
veto  is  sustained.  Unemployment  in 
the  State's  construction  industry  is  al- 
ready running  at  around  16.8  percent, 
and  the  veto  wiU  only  increase  this  un- 
acceptably  high  rate.  In  addition, 
when  our  construction  industry  is  suf- 
fering, there  is  a  ripple  effect  on  many 
other  industries  and  small  businesses 
that  depend  on  a  healthy  construction 
sector.  I'm  sure  this  is  true  in  every 
community  throughout  our  Nation. 
Henry  Gray,  director  of  the  Arkansas 
State  Highway  and  Transportation 
Department,  estimates  that  for  every 
$100  million  spent  in  highway  con- 
struction in  Arkansas,  15,000  Jobs  are 
directly  or  indirectly  affected.  When 
this  is  repeated  in  every  State  in 
America,  it  represents  a  very  signifi- 
cant impact  on  our  country's  economy. 
Al  Johnson,  formerly  assistant  chief 
engineer  for  plsuining  and  develop- 
ment for  the  Arkansas  State  Highway 
and  Transportation  Department,  tells 
me  that  the  loss  of  this  construction 
season  would  be  like  starting  all  over 
again.  He  recalls  that  when  this  hap- 
pened in  the  1960's,  competition  was 
reduced  to  the  point  that  construction 
costs  the  next  year  skyrocketed. 
Again,  I  simply  do  not  believe  we  can 
afford  that  bleak  outcome. 

In  addition  to  the  staggering  eco- 
nomic damage  which  would  result 
from  a  sustained  veto  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  am  very  disturbed  by  the  impor- 
tant safety  needs  which  would  go  un- 
resolved. Major  road  and  bridge  reha- 
bilitation and  replacement  efforts 
would  necessarily  be  suspended  until 
funding  authorization  could  be  agreed 
upon.  This  would  pose  several  serious 
threats  in  Arkansas.  The  U.S.  High- 
way 82  bridge  in  Garland  City  is  in  tre- 
mendous need  of  repairs.  Highway  82 
is  the  only  major  highway  in  south- 
west Arkansas.  According  to  the  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  Depart- 
ment, the  bridge  will  almost  certainly 
fall  in  diiring  the  next  year  without 
these  repairs.  The  bridge  is  currently 
being  held  up  with  a  hydrolic  lift.  I 
know  this  is  not  a  comforting  thought 
to  the  many  citizens  who  have  no 
choice  but  to  travel  this  route.  We 
surely  cannot  in  good  conscience 
uphold  this  veto  and  watch  a  major 
tragedy  occur  because  we  did  not  want 
to  spend  the  money. 

Another  highway  in  Arkansas,  U.S. 
Highway  71,  is  infamous  for  causing 
more  traffic  deaths  than  any  other 
route  in  the  State.  My  colleagues  have 
heard  me  speak  on  it  many  times 
before.  Besides  containing  funds  for 
an  improved  highway  along  this  corri- 
dor, which  would  greatly  enhance 
safety  in  the  entire  region,  the  old 
route  is  imdergoing  essential  repair 
work  through  several  safety  projects. 
These  wiU  be  halted  if  funding  is  not 
provided. 
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Mr.  President,  these  scenes  are  being 
repeated  throughout  my  State  and 
throughout  our  country.  In  order  to 
inwent  further  damage,  we  must  act 
regtonslbly  and  qtdckly  and  be  worthy 
of  the  trust  placed  in  us  by  the  citi- 
aens  whmn  we  represent.  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
voting  to  override  the  President's  ill- 
advised  veto  of  the  critically  needed 
highway  bill. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


THE  PRBBIDENTIAL  VETO  OVER- 
RIDE OF  HJt  2— FEDERAL-AID 
HIOHWAY  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  highway 
bill  that  the  Ccmgress  passed  only  a 
few  weeks  ago.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  override  the  President's 
veto. 

This  bill  is  a  compromise,  bipartisan 
piece  of  legislation.  Its  provisions  are 
finely  wrought,  and  designed  to  take 
us  into  the  final  stages  of  building  the 
Interstate  Highway  Transportation 
System.  I.  therefore,  am  very  disap- 
pointed that  the  President  has  chosen 
this  bill  as  a  test  of  strength  for  the 
ronainder  of  his  Presidency.  Playing 
politics  with  important  national  legis- 
lation is  not  the  way  to  govern  a 
nation  or  to  satisfy  the  transportation 
needs  of  our  citizens. 

The  very  sad  reality  of  this  action  by 
the  President  is  that  he  seems  to  have 
ignored  the  many  victories  achieved 
during  the  negotiations  over  this  bill. 
One  such  victory,  which  the  President 
says  that  he  plainly  supports,  is  the 
close  vote  in  the  House  allowing  the 
States  to  raise  the  speed  limit  to  65 
miles  per  hour  on  rural  parts  of  the 
interstate.  This  issue  has  been  one  of 
the  most  contentious  in  conference  de- 
liberations. The  Members  of  the  other 
body  participating  in  the  conference 
have  historically  perceived  this  issue 
as  nonnegoUable.  So  when  the  confer- 
ence miraculously  agreed  to  allow  a 
free-standing  vote  in  the  House  on  the 
speed  limit  provision,  it  was  not  some 
fly-by-night,  namby-pamby  agreement. 
It  was  a  major  breakthrough.  I  am 
afraid  that  to  start  all  over  again  on 
this  issue,  as  with  so  many  others,  will 
mean  more  delay,  more  acrimony,  and 
more  time  spent  driving  the  current 
speed  limit  on  rural  parts  of  the  inter- 
state. For  the  65  miles  per  hour  speed 
provision,  it's  either  now  or  never.  I  do 
not  want  to  chance  that. 

Another  victory  that  this  bill 
achieves  is  the  formula  changes  for 
minimum  allocation.  When  I  worked 
on  this  bill  last  year,  we  toiled  aU 
night  to  find  a  compromise.  We  didn't. 
It  is  not  an  issue  that  ought  be  re- 
opened at  this  point,  but  if  we  fail  to 
override  the  President's  veto,  it  may 
well  be  back  on  the  table.  The  resolve 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  this 
issue  ought  not  be  tested.  We  finally 


agreed  on  something  that  satisfies  the 
concerns  of  the  most  affected  States. 
What  has  been  done  ought  not  be 
undofie. 

The  message  accompanjring  the 
President's  veto  indicates  that  his 
basic  dissatisfaction  stems  from  two 
sources:  Demonstration  projects  and 
distribution  of  transit  funds,  two  of 
the  nardest  fought,  passion  generating 
measures  in  the  biU.  I  am  afraid  that 
if  weldo  not  join  the  House  in  overrid- 
ing this  veto,  we  will  see  one  of  the 
most'  ujipleasant  conferences  on  a 
highway  bill  that  we've  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  interstate  program. 
That!  road  is  not  the  one  to  travel 
down^  I  prefer  that  we  take  the  high 
road  tuid  override  the  veto. 

I  dd  not  believe  that  this  veto  is  war- 
ranted. While  we  all  would  agree  that 
the  highway  bill  is  not  without  its 
flaws,  it  is  not  the  budget-buster  that 
the  President  paints  it  to  be.  I  dislike 
when  we  have  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent, because  I  believe  that  coopera- 
tion between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  is  one  of  the  hallmarlcs 
of  oia-  democracy.  But  we  have  a  re- 
spon^bility  to  the  Nation  to  do  what 
is  needed.  The  highway  biU  is  needed. 
Jobs  pu-e  hanging  in  the  balance.  The 
Inteittate  Highway  System  is  97  per- 
cent complete.  The  States  have  gone 
for  (*/er  6  months  without  highway 
aid.  :  t  is  time  for  economic  punish- 
ment and  suffering  to  cease. 

Ma^am  President,  we  have  all  heard 
that  there  are  some  places  where 
angels  fear  to  tread.  In  my  judgment, 
the  (Jelicate  compromise  embodied  in 
the  highway  bill  is  one  of  them.  I  will 
vote '  0  override. 


Mr 


THE  ABM  TREATY 

HOLLINOS.  Madam  President, 
two  decent  articles  on  the  interpreta- 
tion 9f  the  ABM  Treaty  are  represent- 
of  the  misunderstandings  and 
distortions  surrounding  the  current 
dispule  over  the  treaty.  Where  both 
articles  mislead  is  that  they  ignore  the 
treaty.  They  ignore  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract which  binds. 

In  understanding  the  term  "ABM 
system,"  one  should  recognize  immedi- 
ately the  description  for  an  ABM 
syste^  contained  in  article  II,  para- 
graph (1),  as  "currently  consisting  of" 
interfeptor  missiles,  radars,  and 
launttiers.  The  emphasis  here  is  "cur- 
One  must  also  aclmowledge 
that  article  II,  paragraph  (2), 
those  components  of  an  ABM 
to  the  present— that  is,  1972 
when  the  treaty  was  ratified— rather 
than  to  the  future.  No  reference  to 
the  future  or  exotic  appears.  A  search 
of  the  negotiation  record  reveals  nu- 
merous attempts  and  a  constant 
design  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  have 
articl  e  II  encompass  future  as  well  as 
present  systems.  The  fact  that  these 
atten  ipts  were  thwarted  at  every  turn 
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by  the  Sc  viets  makes  crystal  clear  that 
article  V  restricts  developing,  testing 
or  deplojing  ABM  systems  or  compo- 
nents wtiich  are  space-based  to  var- 
iants of  the  components  defined  in  ar- 
ticle II.  Without  careful  study  of  the 
entire  tekt  and  terms  of  the  treaty, 
many  hafe  interpreted  the  restriction 
on  space-based  ABM  systems  in  article 
V  to  con^itute  a  restriction  on  future, 
exotic  ABM  technologies  in  space.  But 
the  wording  of  the  treaty  Itself  and 
the  negotiation  record  is  categorical 
on  this  s^re.  Articles  II  and  V  refer 
solely  to  those  systems  present  at  the 
time  of  tlie  treaty,  which  were  land- 
based  sysjtems,  and  to  the  restrictions 
on  mobile,  space-based  variants  of 
these  systems.  After  monttis  of  negoti- 
ations and  numerous  refusals  by  the 
Soviets  to  agree  to  restricting  un- 
known devices  in  the  future.  Agreed 
Statement  (D)  was  agreed  upon  as  a 
restriction  against  deployment  of 
ABM  systems  based  "on  other  physi- 
cal principles"  and  •  •  •  "created  in 
the  futurt."  Clearly,  the  restriction  on 
future  systems  is  not  on  testing  and 
development  which  the  Soviets  con- 
tended could  not  be  controlled  but  on 
deploymwit  sifter  discussion  in  accord- 
ance with  article  XIII— the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission— and  agree- 
ment in  accordance  with  article  XTV. 

One  of  the  two  articles,  an  op-ed 
piece  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  2",  1987,  by  our  former  col- 
league a^d  Secretary  of  State,  Ed 
Muskie,  is  off  target  because  he  disre- 
gards the  treaty.  While  he  correctly 
points  oi^t  the  latitude  for  research 
and  testing  for  fixed-based  systems  al- 
lowed in  article  V,  he  overloolts:  First, 
the  restrictive  definition  in  article  II 
limiting  systems  to  the  present:  and 
second,  the  latitude  for  research  and 
testing  for  systems  based  "on  other 
physical  principles"  embodied  in 
Agreed  Statement  (D).  An  understand- 
ing of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  conclu- 
sively prohibits  the  notion  expressed 
by  Secretary  Muslde  that  it  has  now 
been  "danonstrated  authoritatively" 
that  the  Soviets  agreed  to  a  narrow  in- 
terpretation and  that  it  was  presented 
in  that  w|iy  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion. Nothing  in  the  treaty  or  in  the 
negotiation  record  suggests  such  a 
Soviet  vww.  And,  the  broad  versus 
narrow  dispute  was  never  an  issue 
during  ratification. 

The  seeond  article,  by  Strobe  Tal- 
bott  in  the  March  23,  1987,  edition  of 
Time  magazine,  intentionally  distorts 
the  treaty  and  its  negotiation  record. 
If  Mr.  TMlbott  had  studied  the  treaty 
and  the  negotiation  record,  he  would 
have  concluded  in  one  short  para- 
graph that  the  SDI  Program  is  permit- 
ted by  tae  treaty.  Everyone  agrees 
that  the  U.S.  negotiators  tried  but 
failed  to  achieve  a  ban  on  the  re- 
search, testing,  and  deployment  of 
future  "e:  cotic"  ABM  systems.  The  So- 


viets—after months  of  negotiations- 
agreed  to  restrictions  on  deployment 
but  not  on  research  and  testing  of 
ABM  systems  "based  on  other  physi- 
cal principles  •  •  •  created  in  the 
future."  These  are  the  essential  terms 
of  Agreed  Statement  (D).  The  Talbott 
article  finesses  the  opposite  of  what 
the  treaty  states  and  the  record  shows. 
He  turns  Agreed  Statement  (D) 
around  to  what  he  wants  it  to  say, 
namely  that  it  refers  only  to  fixed, 
land-based  systems — which  it  does 
not— and  ignores  the  permission  for 
research  and  testing  of  exotic  ABM 
technologies.  The  treaty,  the  negotia- 
tion record  and  the  ratification  pro- 
ceedings categoricaUy  lead  one  to  just 
the  opposite  of  the  interpretation  of- 
fered in  the  Talbott  article. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  articles  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

What  thk  ABM  Trkatt  Meams 
(By  Strobe  Talbott) 
For  a  U.S.  Senator.  Sam  Niinn  is  unusual- 
ly laconic.  Last  week,  to  make  matters 
worse,  he  was  suffering  from  laryngitis.  But 
the  Georgia  Democrat,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  had  a  lot  to  say, 
so  he  stocked  up  on  throat  lozenges.  In  a 
series  of  speeches  in  the  Senate,  he  ad- 
dressed one  of  the  most  important  arms- 
control  questions  today:  Does  the  1972  Anti- 
ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty  permit  the 
U.S.  to  develop  and  test  a  space-based  Star 
Wars  system? 

The  Reagan  Administration,  eager  to 
move  ahead  with  its  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative, says.  yes.  Last  week— at  great  length, 
his  voice  often  cracking— Nunn  said  no.  The 
Administration's  claim,  he  concluded,  was 
based  on  a  "complete  and  total  misrepresen- 
tation" of  key  parts  of  the  historical  record, 
especially  its  ratification  by  the  Senate. 

Since  the  treaty  was  signed  in  1972,  the 
nuclear  peace  has  rested  on  the  superpow- 
ers' willingness  to  forgo  large-scale  strategic 
defenses,  lest  the  accumulation  of  shields  on 
one  side  provoke  a  proliferation  of  nuclear 
spears  on  the  other.  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  and  his  chief  arms  control 
adviser  Paul  Nitze  got  President  Reagan  to 
declare  that  the  SDI  program  is  a  research 
program  permitted  by  the  ABM  treaty.  But 
in  1985  other  officials— particularly  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  Perle  and 
State  Department  Legal  Adviser  Abraham 
Sofaer— launched  a  campaign  to  "reinter- 
pret" the  pact.  According  to  them,  nothing 
in  the  treaty  impinges  on  the  right  of  the 
U.S.  to  go  beyond  research  and  actually  test 
space-based  systems. 

This  history  of  the  treaty  seems  to  sup- 
port Nunn's  rejection  of  the  "broad  inter- 
pretation." If  the  two  nations  had  agreed  in 
1972  merely  to  limit  the  ground-based  inter- 
ceptor missiles  that  existed  at  the  time,  the 
treaty  would  have  become  meaningless  as 
soon  as  scientists  invented  new  missile-kill- 
ing technologies.  For  just  that  reason,  the 
Nixon  Administration  debated  now  to  limit 
what  were  than  called  "exotics"— such  as 
laser  and  particle  beams. 

National  Security  Adviser  Henry  Kissin- 
ger wanted  to  ban  testing  and  deployment 
of  exotic  systems,  but  not  research  and  de- 


velopment. He  argued  that  it  was  impoesible 
to  verify  a  ban  on  research  taking  place  in  a 
laboratory— and  besides,  it  would  be  good  to 
have  an  R.  and  D.  program  as  a  hedge 
against  what  the  other  side  might  do.  The 
n.S.  military,  meanwhile,  was  conducting 
secret  experiments  with  ground-based 
lasers,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  insisted 
that  this  program  be  exempt  from  any  ban 
on  development  and  testing.  So  in  August 
1971  the  U.S.  negotiating  team  proposed  a 
ban  on  developing  and  testing  "systems 
based  on  other  physical  principles."  The 
only  exception  was  for  fixed,  land-based  sys- 
tems. 

The  cryptic  and  cumbersome  phrase  "sys- 
tems based  on  other  physical  principles" 
(the  inevitable  acronym:  OPPs)  was  coined 
by  Nitze,  then  the  Pentagon  representative 
at  the  talks,  and  a  Soviet  scientist,  Alexan- 
der Shchukin.  They  wanted  a  catchall  term 
that  would  apply  even  to  future  systems  so 
exotic  that  they  were  not  yet  a  gleam  in  sci- 
entists' eyes.  After  some  weeks  of  haggling, 
the  two  sides  agreed  "not  to  develop,  test  or 
deploy  ABM  systems  or  components  which 
are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based  or 
mobile  land-based."  An  ABM  system  was  de- 
fined as  one  "to  counter  strategic  ballistic 
missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight  trajecto- 
ry, currently  consisting  of"  ABM  intercep- 
tor missiles,  launchers  and  radars. 

The  word  currently  was  inserted  by  a  X3JS. 
delegate  at  the  time,  Raymond  Garthoff, 
who  is  now  at  the  Brookings  Institution. 
Without  the  key  adverb,  the  treaty  might 
have  been  interpreted  as  applying  only  to 
systems  then  in  existence.  Garthoff  was  un- 
derscoring that  the  treaty  covered  all  sys- 
tems—both those  systems  that  were  "cur- 
rently" in  use  as  well  as  any  future  ones.  He 
emphasized  that  point  in  1971  to  his  Soviet 
counterpart. 

The  Soviet  representatives  professed  puz- 
zlement and  annoyance  over  how  a  treaty 
could  ban  "things  that  did  not  exist."  They 
seemed  in  part  to  be  trying  to  smoke  out  de- 
tails of  the  U.S.  laser  program  that  were 
being  shielded  by  the  proposed  language. 
But  over  time  it  became  clear  that  they  un- 
derstood perfectly  well  what  the  n.S.  had  in 
mind— the  Kremlin  too  wanted  to  develop  a 
fixed-site,  land-based  facility  to  test  large 
lasers,  and  it  has  since  done  so  at  Sary- 
Shagan  in  central  Asia. 

The  U.S.  negotiators  were  determined  to 
prevent  the  loophole  for  fixed-site  exotic 
ABMs  from  becoming  a  loophole  for  space- 
based  systems.  So  they  worked  out  a  foot- 
note, known  as  Agreed  Statement  D.  It  said 
that  if  "ABM  systems  based  on  other  physi- 
cal principles  .  .  .  are  created  in  the  future, 
specific  limitations  on  such  systems  and 
their  components  would  be  subject  to  dis- 
cussion." In  other  words,  if  any  break- 
throughs occurred  in  the  permitted  area  of 
fixed,  land-based  ABMs,  there  would  have 
to  be  new  negotiations.  But  the  treaty  stUl 
banned  development  and  testing  of  other 
systems,  including  space-based  ones. 

At  a  "working  group"  in  September  1971, 
one  of  the  Soviets,  Victor  Karpov  (who  re- 
mained a  fixture  in  the  arms  talks  luitil  late 
last  year),  acknowledged  in  a  statement, 
which  became  part  of  the  classified  negoti- 
ating record,  that  he  understood  what  was 
being  banned— the  development,  testing  and 
deployment  of  futuristic  systems  except  for 
fixed,  ground-based  ones— and  that  his  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  such  a  ban. 

There  was  no  murkiness  about  this  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  during  the  ratification  debate. 
The  late  Henry  Jackson,  the  hawkish  Dem- 
ocrat of  Washington,  pressed  Administra- 


tion witnesses  hard  to  make  sure  that  fixed, 
land-based  ABM  projects  were  indeed 
exempt  from  the  ban  on  space-based  and 
other  programs.  Senator  James  Buckley,  a 
Conservative-Republican  from  New  York 
voted  against  the  treaty  on  the  ground  that 
"it  would  have  the  effect  ...  of  prohibiting 
the  development  and  testing  of  a  User-type 
system  based  in  space." 

Thus  when  it  voted  88  to  2  to  give  the 
treaty  the  status  of  law.  the  Senate  knew 
what  it  was  doing  ratifying  an  explicit  ban 
on  the  development  and  testing  of  space- 
based,  exotic  ABMs — precisely  the  type  of 
SDI  system  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
now  argues  it  can  develop  and  test  under  its 
broad  interpretation  of  the  treaty.  If  the 
Administration  persists  in  its  policy.  Nunn 
warned,  it  risks  a  "constitutional  confronta- 
tion" with  the  Hill  and  a  congressional 
"backlash"  against  funding  for  SDL 

KlSSmCKR  THK  RKVISIOmST 

(By  Edmund  S.  Muskie) 

For  some  years  now,  those  who  urged  us 
to  enter  the  world  of  MIRV  have  assailed 
the  drastic  increases  in  nuclear  weaponry 
spawned  by  the  Ill-considered  technological 
innovations  that  they  endorsed.  Tet  a 
number  of  them,  notably  Henry  Kissinger, 
have  simultaneously  seemed  contemptuous 
of  practical  measures  to  begin  redressing 
the  trends  toward  ever-more-numerous  stra- 
tegic forces. 

In  1979  Kissinger's  pronounced  skepticism 
about  the  SALT  II  treaty,  coupled  with  de- 
mands for  amendments  and  collateral  condi- 
tions, was  one  of  the  factors  that  bogged 
down  the  ratification  process. 

Of  late,  Kissinger  has  conveyed  a  more 
general  condemnation  of  arms  control  [op- 
ed, March  15].  He  has  cast  doubt  on  the 
value  of  reducing  the  scale  of  nuclear  de- 
ployments. What  difference  does  it  make, 
he  asks,  whether  there  are  11.000  strategic 
warheads  on  each  side  or  6,000  as  proposed 
at  Reykjavik? 

That  is  the  wrong  question.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  think  of  these  destructive  capabili- 
ties only  in  narrow  military  terms.  Even 
with  6.000  warheads  each,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  will  retain  physical 
power  beyond  imagining.  The  crucial  ques- 
tion concerns  their  likely  political  behavior 
in  the  presence  of  such  forces:  will  the  two 
governments  be  able  to  muster  mutual  re- 
straint in  a  highly  threatening  environment 
marked  by  large  increases  in  their  deploy- 
ments, perhaps  to  15,000  weapons  each  in 
the  early  19908?  Or  will  they  facilitate  re- 
straint by  cooperating  to  regulate  a  menace 
that  they  do  not  know  how  to  eliminate? 

Kissinger's  current  stance  is  nowhere  so 
pernicious  as  in  his  astonishing  revisionism 
toward  the  Anti-Ballistic  MissUe  Treaty.  He 
acknowledges  that,  although  he  has  not  re- 
viewed the  documents,  the  administration  in 
which  he  served  submitted  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate  with  a  "narrow  interpretation."  But 
the  former  secretary  of  state  asserts— mis- 
takenly, as  Sen.  Sam  Nunn  has  now  demon- 
strated authoritatively— that  the  Soviets 
adopted  the  "broad  interpretation"  from 
the  outset  and  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  now  do  the  same. 

I>oes  this  mean  that  he  and  his  associates 
did  not  know  what  they  were  doing  in  1972, 
or  that  they  mislead  the  Senate  by  setting 
forth  an  interpretation  of  the  treaty  other 
than  the  one  agreed  to  with  the  Soviets? 
Neither,  one  suspects.  Rather.  Kissinger's 
personal  position  has  changed  as  he  has 
come  to  look  fondly  on  the  Strategic  Oe- 
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fenw  Initiative,  another  of  tbe  technolocles 
tbat  periodically  excite  hia  fancy. 

In  »i«ii«ih.y  that  tbe  Sovieta  favored  the 
bitwid  interpretation.  Ki—inger  refers  to  a 
ainde  remark  by  former  defense  minister 
Andrei  A.  Orecbko:  tbat  the  treaty  "im- 
poaes  no  llmitatlonB  on  tbe  performance  of 
reaeareh  and  ezpertmental  worlc."  That 
statement  is  scarcely  different  from  the  tes- 
timony by  V&  military  officials  who  made 
dear  tbe  wide  latitude  for  research  and  de- 
velopment at  fixed  attea  on  tbe  ground.  It  is 
quite  compatible  with  the  fundamental  in- 
terpretation presented  by  both  governments 
at  the  time.  As  Acting  Foreign  Minister 
VaaOy  V.  Kuinetsov  said  to  the  Soviet  Pre- 
sidium Just  before  Marshal  Orechko  spoke, 
"The  sides  pledge  themselves  not  to  create 
or  devel(K>  ABM  systems  or  ccMnponents  em- 
plaoed  in  the  sea.  the  air  or  space,  or  of  a 
mobOe  ground  type." 

Grasping  at  the  Orechko  statement  to  jus- 
tify reinterpretatlon  of  the  treatly  is  less 
troubling,  however,  than  the  cavalier  atti- 
tude of  treaty  revisionists  toward  American 
constitutional  practice.  To  condone  the 
notion  that  a  president  can  sell  a  treaty  on 
an  interpretation  tbat  he  or  his  successor 
can  subsequently  alter  would  render  mean- 
Ingleas  the  Senate's  power  to  offer  advice 
and  consent  That  is  not  constitutional  gov- 
ernment; it  is  despotism. 

There  is  a  compelling  argument  that,  for 
the  United  States,  the  only  lawful  reading 
of  the  ABM  treaty  is  the  one  on  which  the 
Senate  based  its  approval.  If  the  executive 
branch  wishes  to  reverse  interpretations, 
the  treaty  itself  provides  for  negotiated 
amendments  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Kissinger's  fluid  posture  on  the  treaty  re- 
lates, of  course,  to  his  interest  in  SDI.  While 
demanding  that  the  Reagan  administration 
devise  a  negotiating  position  that  "reflects  a 
long-range  national  strategy."  he  contends 
that  such  a  strategy  must  include  a  prior 
commitment  to  proceed  with  SDI  testing 
and  deployment  free  of  any  qualitative  re- 
strictioos. 

After  several  years  and  billions  of  dollars, 
no  one  has  begun  to  answer  the  most  ele- 
mentary questions  of  how  we  and  the  Sovi- 
ets might  make  the  transition  to  a  new  stra- 
tegic relationship  built  on  SDI.  What  we  do 
know,  to  paraphrase  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger,  is  that  if  the  Soviets 
were  moving  to  install  the  kinds  of  SDI  sys- 
tems that  we  are  seeking,  the  United  States 
would  be  bound  to  expand  its  offensive  ca- 
pabilities dramatically.  And  I  would  add 
that  if  the  Soviets  were  propoimding  the  re- 
visionist view  of  the  ABM  treaty  to  Justify 
such  actions.  I  would  be  leading  the  parade 
to  announce  UjS.  withdrawal  from  the 
agreement. 

What  tragic  irony  if  those  who  sold  us 
MIRV  as  necessary  to  overwhelm  nonexist- 
ent defenses  would  now  sell  us  SDI  as  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  thousands  of  warheads 
bred  by  MIRV!  Responsible  policy  must  for- 
swear technological  fscapiam. 

What  we  need  to  help  President  Reagan 
understand  is  that  the  ABM  treaty  already 
affords  ample  scope  for  exploring  technol- 
ogies that  might  someday  play  a  role,  but 
his  singular  opportunity  is  to  improve  his 
successors'  strategic  options  by  beginning  a 
process  of  agreed  reductions  in  offensive 
forces.  If  he  misses  the  opportunity  to  curb 
offenses,  there  is  virtually  no  likelihood 
that  defenses  will  be  able  to  handle  the  con- 
tinuing expansion  and  diversification  of  the 
threat. 

I  share  Henry  Kissinger's  disappointment 
that  aU  of  us  who  have  worked  so  long  with 


the  Nuclear  dilemma  have  not  yet  devised 
satlsmctory  remedies.  But  politics  cannot 
indulge  its  frustrations  by  passing  the  buck 
to  te(  hnology.  If  we  are  to  escape  strategic 
calan  Ity,  technology  must  be  an  instrument 
of  di|  lomacy,  not  a  substitute  for  it. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President,  the 
need  to  reform  our  congressional  elec- 
tion campaign  system,  is  continuing  to 
gain  substantial  momentum  and  sup- 
port. The  need  to  control  overall 
speniUng  and  to  set  aggregate  limita- 
tions on  contributions  from  PAC's 
could  be  no  more  clearly  demonstrated 
thanJby  the  1986  elections. 

I  «m  proud  to  report  that  at  this 
early  date.  42  colleagues  have  Joined 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Btrd  and  me 
by  cosponsoring  S.  2.  I  ask  unanimous 
consf  nt  that  a  complete  list  of  these 
cosp#nsors  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
conclusion  of  my  comments, 
^her,  already,  53  editorials  from 
ites  have  been  written  giving 
irt  of  the  kind  of  reforms  encom- 
passed in  S.  2.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  those  newspapers  as 
well  fis  the  text  of  a  Washington  Post 
editorial  be  Included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  comments. 

And  finally.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tratiAn  Committee  for  his  diligence  in 
hold  og  two  hearings  on  this  issue  this 
moni  h.  His  sincere  desire  to  see  a  com- 
prehensive reform  bill  passed  through 
his  oommittee  lends  great  support  to 
an  effort  that  continues  to  gain  mo- 
menibm. 

Th^re  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial ifAs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recc^.  as  follows: 

C^poNSORS  OP  S.  2:  Trx  Senatorial 
ELXcnoM  Campaigh  Act 

Senator  Lawton  Chiles.  Florida. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Massachu- 
setts, j 

Senktor  John  Stennis,  Mississippi. 

Seniitor  Terry  Sanf ord.  North  Carolina. 

Senktor  Robert  Stafford,  Vermont. 

Senator  Jeff  Bingaman,  New  Mexico. 

Senktor  John  Melcher,  Montana. 

Senktor  Dennis  DeConcini,  Arizona. 

Senktor  Donald  Reigle,  Jr..  Michigan. 

Senktor  William  Proxmlre,  Wisconsin. 

Senktor  Wyche  Fowler,  Georgia, 
ktor  Paul  Simon,  Illinois, 
itor  Broclc  Adams,  Washington, 
ttor  Carl  Levin,  Michigan. 
\U)T  Dale  Bumpers,  Arkansas, 
ktor  Daniel  Inouye.  Hawaii, 
ttor  Claiborne  Pell,  Rhode  Island, 
itor  Albert  Gore,  Jr.,  Tennessee, 
itor  John  Rockefeller,  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Barbara  Mikulski,  Maryland. 

Senator  David  Pryor,  Arlunsas. 

Senator  Tom  Harkln,  Iowa. 

SenHtor  Joe  Biden,  Delaware. 

Senktor  Bob  Graham.  Florida. 

Senator  John  Chafee,  Rhode  Island. 

Sentitor  Patrick  Leahy,  Vermont. 

Senbtor  Kent  Conrad,  North  Dakota. 

Senator  Sam  Nunn,  Georgia. 

Sen  &tor  Max  Baucus,  Montana. 

Sen  iXoT  Paul  Sarbanes,  Maryland. 

Sen  Itor  Thomas  Daschle,  South  Dakota. 
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Harry  Reid,  Nevada. 

Boward  Metzenbaum.  Ohio. 

Jim  Sasser,  Tennessee. 

Alan  Dixon,  Illinois. 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  HawaiL 

John  Kerry,  Massachusetts. 

Alan  Cranston,  California. 

George  Mitchell.  Maine. 

J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Louisiana. 

Timothy  Wlrth,  Colorado. 

Quentin  Burdlck,  North  Dakota. 


Newspaper  EorroRiAU  E^rsorsimc  S.  2 

P»EWSPAPER— CTTT/STATE 

Aiken  Sikndard.  Aiken,  South  Carolina. 

The    Beaumont    Enterprise,    Beaumont, 
Texas. 

The  Olo  t>e  Times,  Bethlehem.  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  Sui   Herald,  BUoxl-Oulfport,  Missis- 
sippi. 

Press  &,  Sun  Bulletin,  Binghamton.  New 
York. 

Boca  Rai  on  News.  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 

The    Bo  (ton    Globe,    Boston,    Massachu- 
setts. 

The  Ced  u-  Rapids  Gazette,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa  (2). 

The  Dail  y  MaU,  Charleston.  West  Virginia 
(2>. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News,  Dallas,  Texas. 

News-JoOmal,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

Delray     Beach     News    Journal,     Delray 
Beach,  Florida. 

The     Incelligencer/Record.     Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Coirier-Express,  Du  Bois,  Pennsylva- 
nia. I 

Enid  Morning  News.  Enid,  Oldahoma. 

Erie  Daily  Times,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Register  Guard,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Northwest  Arkansas  Times,  Fayettevllle, 
Arkansas.  I 

Fayettevllle  Observer.  Fayettevllle.  North 
Carolina.  I 

The  Flin|t  Journal.  Flint,  Michigan. 

Gainesviile  Sun,  Gainesville.  Florida. 

The  Recorder.  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 

The  Times,  Hammond,  Indiana. 

Hannibal  Courier-Post,  Hannibal,  Missou- 
ri. 

The   Harford   Courant,    Hartford.   Con- 
necticut 

The  Gil 

Herald-: 
ginia  (2). 

The  CI; 
Jaclcson, 


er,  Henderson.  Kentucky, 
ipatch.   Himtington,   West  Vir- 


on-Ledger /Jackson  Daily  News, 
issippi. 

The  Kaiisas  City  Star,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
soiui. 

Augusta  Journal,  Kennebec,  Maine. 

Leesburg  Commercial,  Leesburg,  Florida. 

Newsday.  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Los  Angiles  Herald  Examiner,  Los  Ange- 
les. Calif  01  nia. 

The  Cc  urier-Joumal,  Louisville.  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  McI  k)well  News.  Marion,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Missoulian,  Missoula,  Montana. 

The  Star  Ledger,  Newarli.  New  Jersey. 

The  Norinan  Transcript,  Norman,  Oklaho- 
ma (2).       I 

The  Pit^burgh  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania.   I 

Reno  Gstette-Joumal,  Reno,  Nevada. 

St.  Petemburg  Times,  St.  Petersburg,  Flor- 
ida. I 

The  Tribune,  San  Diego,  California. 

Statesbot-o  Herald,  Statesboro,  Georgia. 

Daily  Sun  News,  Sun  City,  Arizona. 

Tallahanee  E>emocrat,  Tallahassee,  Flori- 
da. I 


Register  Citizen,  Torrington.  Connecticut 

Waterloo  Courier.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Watertown  Public  Opinion,  Watertown. 
South  Dakota. 

The  Wenatchee  World.  Wenatchee.  Wash- 
ington. 

[From  The  Washington  Post.  Mar.  26,  1987] 
SwrrcHHrrrxRS 

When  Republican  Mark  Andrews  was 
trying  to  hold  on  to  his  North  Dakota 
Senate  seat,  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion gave  htm  a  $10,000  campaign  contribu- 
tion. When  Democrat  Kent  Conrad  then 
beat  him,  the  unabashed  bankers  gave  Mr. 
Conrad  $10,000  too. 

The  bankers  were  not  the  only  group  to 
come  so  late  to  the  realization  of  Mr.  Con- 
rad's virtues.  A  study  by  Common  Cause 
shows  that  39  political  action  committees,  or 
PACs,  switched  to  the  sunnier  side  of  the 
street  after  the  election.  Among  them  were 
the  giving  arms  of  the  sugar  beet  growers, 
milk  producers,  airline  pilots,  beer  wholesal- 
ers, letter  carriers.  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, AT&T,  Philip  Morris  tuid  the  law 
firm  of  former  Democratic  national  commit- 
tee chairman  Robert  Strauss. 

These  were  not  campaign  contributions  in 
the  classic  sense.  They  did  not  express  a 
preference  or  a  hope.  They  were  get-well 
gifts,  rueful  efforts  by  these  PACs  that 
backed  the  familiar  but  wrong  horse  to  buy 
forgiveness  and,  once  that  is  over,  to  resume 
their  buying  of  Influence. 

It's  a  rotten  system— and  it  is  a  system. 
Mr.  Conrad  was  not  the  only  new  arrival  to 
be  offered  or  to  take  such  money.  Conunon 
Cause  looked  at  all  seven  instances  in  which 
Democrats  unseated  incumbent  Republicans 
last  year.  The  same  grounds  for  embarrass- 
ment existed  in  every  one.  In  Alabama,  31 
PACs  came  'round  this  way,  hat  in  hand, 
money  in  the  hat.  Again  the  bankers  led  the 
list;  they  gave  $10,000  to  Jeremiah  Denton 
before  the  election,  $5,000  to  Richard 
Shelby,  who  defeated  him,  after  it.  Among 
the  other  PACs  whose  magnanimity  of  view 
allowed  them  to  switch  sides  were  McDon- 
ald's—yes, the  hamburger  flippers— and  a 
near-armada  of  defense  contractors:  Boeing, 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Colt  Industries,  General 
Dynamics,  Litton,  Locltheed,  Northrop  and 
United  Technologies. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  certified  public  ac- 
coimtants  gave  James  Broyhill  $6,000:  when 
he  lost  they  then  gave  Terry  Sanford 
$5,000.  The  podiatrists,  the  home  buUders, 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  United  Transporta- 
tion Union  experienced  similar  conversions. 
In  the  state  of  Washington  the  list  included 
the  bankers  and  trial  lawyers:  in  South 
Dakota.  E.  F.  Button,  Ocean  Spray  Cranber- 
ries, Inc.,  and  the  wine  and  spirits  wholesal- 
ers: in  Georgia,  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters.  In  Florida,  the  Realtors,  a 
citrus  group  and  the  Marriott  Corp.  per- 
formed the  trick.  A  real  who's-who  of  de- 
mocracy, you  could  call  it. 

A  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  to 
reform  congressional  campaign  finance. 
Among  other  things,  it  seeks  to  limit  PAC 
contributions  on  the  theory  that  the  PACs 
have  bought  their  way  to  a  degree  of  politi- 
cal and  legislative  influence  that  such 
groups  should  not  be  allowed  to  have.  You 
watch  the  PACs  ooze  around  the  winners,  as 
here,  and  it's  hard  to  disagree.  They're 
trying  to  buy  as  much  as  is  for  sale  up 
there.  Surely  there  is  a  better  way. 


REPORT  ON  IMPLEMENTATION 
OP  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF  THE  PRESIDEarrS  SPECIAL 
REVIEW  BOARD  ON  IRAN- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  30 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  address  to  the  American 
people  on  March  4,  I  promised  that  I 
would  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
end  of  March  on  all  the  steps  I  have 
taken  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Special  Review 
Board  chaired  by  former  Senator  John 
Tower. 

I  hereby  submit  to  the  Congress  for 
its  information  the  text  of  the  decision 
directive  I  issued  to  implement  the 
Special  Review  Board's  recommenda- 
tions. This  directive  mandates  certain 
actions  to  put  the  National  Security 
Council  (NSC)  process  in  better  order 
and  to  avoid  any  recurrence  of  the  de- 
ficiencies and  abuses  that  the  Special 
Review  Board  described.  Many  of 
these  remedial  measures— including 
the  prohibition  of  NSC  staff  engage- 
ment in  covert  activities— were  imple- 
mented before  the  Special  Review 
Board  reported  to  me  on  February  26. 
The  remaining  steps  have  been  taken 
or  will  be  completed  shortly. 

The  President  and  the  Congress 
share  a  significant  responsibility  for 
safeguarding  and  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
at  large.  When  our  two  branches  of 
government  are  at  odds,  we  weaken 
ourselves  as  a  force  for  international 
peace  and  freedom;  when  our  two 
branches  work  in  harmony,  there  is 
little  our  Nation  caimot  accomplish. 
Each  branch  is  Jealous  of  its  constitu- 
tional prerogatives;  yet,  each  must 
also  respect  the  prerogatives  of  the 
other. 

In  this  regard.  I  endorse  the  Special 
Review  Board's  recommendation  that 
the  structure  and  procedures  of  the 
National  Security  Council  system  not 
be  the  subject  of  further  legislation. 
The  NSC  and  NSC  system  have  tradi- 
tionally been  a  flexible  instrument  for 
presidential  management  of  national 
security  affairs.  Every  President  since 
1947  has  used  this  instrument  in  a  dif- 
ferent way;  as  my  successors,  too.  will 
discover,  its  flexibility  is  an  important 
part  of  its  usefulness.  Similarly,  the 
Special  Review  Board  found  that  it 
was  not  the  present  structure  or  proce- 
dures that  were  at  fault;  rather,  the 
problem  was  that  the  properly  estab- 
lished structure  and  procedures  were 
not  properly  used. 

The  reforms  and  changes  I  have 
made  are  evidence  of  my  determina- 
tion to  return  to  proper  procedures,  in- 


cluding consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress. I  will  do  my  share,  as  I  said  on 
March  4,  "to  make  the  congressional 
oversight  process  work." 

I  look  to  the  Congress  to  do  its 
share,  as  well.  In  the  intelligence  field, 
I  welcome  the  Congress's  oversight 
role  as  it  has  developed  in  the  last 
decade.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  a 
sphere  of  policy  that  requiries  a  strong 
Executive  role— for  constitutional,  his- 
torical, and  practical  reasons — as  well 
as  a  special  spirit  of  close  cooperation 
between  our  two  branches. 

The  Special  Review  Board  recom- 
mended that  the  existing  Intelligence 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
be  merged  into  a  new  Joint  Commit- 
tee, with  a  restricted  staff,  to  oversee 
the  intelligence  conununity.  This  is  a 
reconunendation  that  deserves  to  be 
enacted  as  it  would  help  ensure  the 
necessary  secrecy  of  deliberations  in 
this  sensitive  area.  In  addition.  I  must 
make  clear  that  I  will  strongly  oppose 
legislation  that  would  attempt  to  en- 
croach further  on  what  I  regard  as  the 
President's  independent  constitutional 
authority  in  the  intelligence  field. 

I  pledge  to  the  American  people  and 
to  the  Congress  that  I  will  follow 
through  on  all  the  commitments  set 
forth  in  the  decision  directive  that  I 
am  transmitting.  I  intend,  as  well,  to 
move  ahead  on  the  pressing  agenda  of 
foreign  policy  challenges  and  opportu- 
nities that  lie  before  us.  This  agenda 
will  not  wait.  I  was  elected  to  carry 
forward  this  Nation's  vital  role  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world,  and  I  intend  to  do 
so. 

ROMALD  REACAM  . 

The  White  House.  March  31,  1987. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:21  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
aimounced  that  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives having  proceeded  to  recon- 
sider the  bill  (H.R.  2)  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  funds  for  construction  of 
highways,  for  highway  safety  pro- 
grams, and  for  mass  transportation 
programs,  to  expand  and  improve  the 
relocation  assistance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes."  returned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with 
his  objections,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  which  it  originated,  it 
was  resolved,  that  the  said  bill  pass, 
two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 
By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Legislative  Ac- 
tivities Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  99th  Congress"  (Rept  No.  100- 
28). 
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By  Mr.  KENNZSDY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Legislative 
Review  Activity  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Reaourcea,  99th  Congress" 
(Rept.  Na  100-29). 

By  llr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  8S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Puel  Use  Act  of  1978  to  repeal 
the  end  use  constraints  on  natural  gas.  and 
to  amend  the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of 
197S  to  repeal  the  incremental  pricing  re- 
quirements (Rept.  No.  100-30). 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  amendments: 

S.  977.  A  bai  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
OommisBlon  Act  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  No.  100-31). 


JMI 


EXECUTIVK  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  exetnitive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Burton  Levin,  of  Maryland,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Bflnister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  the  Union  of  Burma. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Burton  Levin. 

Post:  Burma. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  ^wuae:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Clifton 
and  Alicia  (both  unmarried),  none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Benjamin  (deceased) 
and  Ida.  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  All  deceased  for 
at  least  25  years. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names;  No  broth- 
ers. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  No  sisters. 

Melissa  Foelsch  Wells,  of  New  Toric.  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Mozambique. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Melissa  Wells. 

Post:  Ambassador. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  (Huisto- 
pber  Wells,  Gregory  Wells,  none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Kuno  Foelsch,  De- 
ceased. Mlliza  Korjus,  E>eceased,  Walter 
Shelter,  Stepfather,  Deceased.  Emllie 
Foelsch,  Stepmother,  89  yrs.  old.  1985  $400 
Republican  party,  to  best  her  recollection 
contributions  earlier  years  did  not  exceed 
1985  contribution,  she  has  no  records- 
sorry! 


Grandparents  names:  Georg  Foelsch, 
Hel(n.  Arthur  Korjtis.  Anna  Krojus,  de- 
ceaied. 

0.  Brothers  and  spouses  names;  Richard 
Foe^h,  none:  Ernest  and  Jacque  Foelsch, 
non !. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 

Tnisten  Prank  Crigler.  of  Virginia,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
basAdor  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  ttie  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Sonmli  Democratic  Republic. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  CMgler,  Trusten  Frank. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Somalia. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  $100.  August  15,  1984,  Mondale 
Fen^iro:  $25,  August  IS.  1984,  Udall  Cam- 
paigh  (?te.:  $25,  August  15,  1986,  Flannery 
for  Congress. 

2.  Spouse:  Settle  Crigler.  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses:  Jeffrey  Charles 
&  Nellis  Klnkaid,  $50,  July  18,  1983,  John 
Glenn:  $135.  April  1,  1983.  AIPAC:  $50,  1985, 
Michael  Barnes;  $30.  September  7,  1985, 
Gerald  Baliles;  $20,  April  1,  1986,  WACPAC. 
Laufen  Elizabeth,  none;  Jeremy  Trusten. 
non*. 

4.  parents:  Elsie  M.  Crigler,  none. 

5.  Grandparents:  N.A. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses:  Robert  Crigler 
Jr..  ft  Shirlle  C.  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses:  Alice  E.  Richards  A 
Edwin  Richards,  none. 

John  Cameron  Monjo,  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, (lass  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  tie  United  States  of  America  to  Malay- 
sia. I 

Cotitributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
datefof  the  nomination. 
N(>ninee:  MonJo.  John  Cameron, 
it:  Malaysia. 

itributions.  amount,  date,  and  donee: 
iU:  None. 
Spouse:  None. 

Children  and  spouses  names:  Rolf  K. 
jo;  Christina  C.  Monjo,  none. 
!Parents  names:  Ferdinand  MonJo  (F) 
(mother  deceased),  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Deceased. 

6.  [Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Brother 
deceased.  Louise  L.  MonJo  (sister-in-law), 
nona. 

7. 1  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  (None). 


March  SI.  1987 


March  31.  1987 
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IK  TRODUCnON  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

T  le  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tioi  s  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sem  ,  and  referred  as  indi(»ted: 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  884.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  biuning  and 
dimiping  of  toxic  and  hazardous  waste  in 
certain  areas  off  the  coast  of  California,  and 
vari4us  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Bnvironment  and  Public  Worlcs. 


By  Mr.  filETZENBAUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BADcua  Mr.  LAirmfBBRG,  Mr.  Ribcle,  Mr. 
SmoN.  and  Mr.  Weickkr): 

S.  885.  W  bill  to  make  available  to  consum- 
ers certain  information  on  the  performance 
records  bf  air  carriers  operating  in  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Smence,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DsCONCINI: 

S.  886.  A  biU  to  amend  the  ImmigraUon 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary admission  to  the  United  States  of 
the  operators  of  motor  common  carriers  of 
passengers;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I 

By  Mr.  |mATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CocHiu^,  Mr.  KKmiKDT,  Idr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Peix.  Mr.  Mkrknbattm,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Thurmord,  Mr.  WncKKR,  Ms.  MiKxn.sKi, 
Mr.  MvrRXx,  Mr.  Lautkhberg,  Mr.  Hcmz, 
Mr.  DuKKifBEitGER,  Mr.  Spkctxr,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
SmoN,  iMr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler): 

S.  887.  A  biU  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  and  to  strengthen  the 
provision^  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  OURENBERGER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
STArrogs,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  MrrcHELL. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.  MobrNiHAN,  and  Mr.  C^hatee): 
S.  888.  k  bill  entitled  the  "Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1M7";  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Solence,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  (^RE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Mr.   Prtor.   Mr.   Sasser,   Mr. 
R,  Mr.  Santoro,  and  Vit.  Coca- 

S.  889. 1 A  bill  to  amend  the  Conununica- 
tions  Actlof  1934  to  provide  for  fair  market- 
ing practices  for  certain  encrypted  satellite 
communications;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Sdence,  and  Transportation. 

By  ^r.  GRASSLEY  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
Dt>LE,  and  Mr.  Harkin): 

S.  890.1a  biU  to  establish  a  program  to 
provide  (lislocation  services  and  assistance 
to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  farmers,  farm 
workers,  and  ranchers  who  face  the  loss  of 
their  primary  source  of  income  as  a  result  of 
the  decline  in  U.S.  agriculture,  to  assist  in 
preparing  such  individuals  for  transition  to 
other  economic  opportunities,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HOLUNGS: 

S.  891.  jA  bill  to  improve  the  enforcement 
of  the  trade  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other]  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.    J 

By  Mr.  GARN: 

S.  892.  A  bUl  to  remove  the  right  of  rever- 
sion to  the  United  States  in  lands  owned  by 
the  Shriners'  Hospitals  for  Oippled  Chil- 
dren on  li  Lnds  formerly  owned  by  the  United 
States  in  Salt  Lake  County.  Utah;  to  the 
Committ(ie  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By ;  i«r.  DAMATO: 

S.  893.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  prevention  or 
circumvention  of  countervailing  and  anti- 
dumping duty  orders;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

LUGAR): 

S.  Res.  181.  A  resolution  congratulating 
Indiana  University  on  winning  the  NCAA 
Basketball  championship;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  884.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  burning 
and  dumping  of  toxic  and  hazardous 
waste  in  certain  areas  off  the  coast  of 
California,  and  various  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Worlss. 

CALIPORNIA  OCEAN  SANCTUART  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  California 
Ocean  Sanctuary  Act  of  1987  to  give 
long-range  protection  to  California's 
coastal  environment.  The  bill  will  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  environmentally 
sensitive  areas  off  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia from  the  risks  of  damage  associat- 
ed with  oil  and  gas  drilling  or  explora- 
tion, and  the  dumping  or  burning  of 
toxic  or  hazardous  waste. 

Offshore  oil  and  gas  drilling  has 
become  the  focsd  point  of  environmen- 
tal concern  for  many  Califomians  as 
this  administration  has  pushed  for 
wholesale  OCS  development.  Efforts 
to  negotiate  protection  for  sensitive 
environments  have  been  consistently 
resisted  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. And  most  recently  Secretary 
Hodel  issued  the  draft  proposed  5-year 
OCS  leasing  plan  for  the  California 
coast  which  completely  ignores  Cali- 
fomians' environmental  concerns.  Sec- 
retary Hodel  seems  determined  to 
lease  tracts  virtually  everywhere  on 
the  OCS  off  California,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  California  environment 
and  the  California  economy. 

Last  summer,  the  California  State 
Legislature  passed  Assembly  Joint 
Resolution  No.  91— urging  Congress  to 
provide  long-term  protection  by  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  (x:ean  sanctuary 
off  the  northern  California  coast  to 
proliibit  extraction  of  fossil  fuels  and 
the  dumping  or  burning  of  toxic 
waste,  and  insure  protection  of  the 
marine  environment  and  the  needs  of 
the  (x>mmercial  and  sports  fisheries. 

The  measure  I  introduce  today  ad- 
dresses the  California  Assembly's  con- 
cerns and  also  establishes  similar  pro- 
tections for  portions  of  the  southern 
California  coast. 

The  legislation  embraces  the  need  to 
protect  the  California  coastal  areas 
that  possess  unique  historical,  ecologi- 
cal, educational,  recreational,  and  re- 
search values  by  designating  them  as 
an  ocean  sanctuary.  My  purpose  is  to 
stop,  before  they  begin,  actions  that 


could  result  in  irreptu^ble  damage  to 
this  coastal  resoiuxe  resulting  from 
burning  or  dumping  of  toxic  and  haz- 
ardous wastes  and  fossil  fuel  explora- 
tion and  development.  Removal  of 
fish,  crab,  and  other  renewable  marine 
resouixes  is  not  affected  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  long  coastline  of  California  has 
significantly  shaped  the  State's  histo- 
ry and  played  a  vital  role  in  the  lives 
of  its  people.  Tourism  and  fishing  are 
major  industries  in  the  State  that 
depend  on  healthy  beaches  and 
shores.  These  are  fragile  environments 
that  can  be  disastrously  damaged  by  a 
single  major  oil  or  toxic  spill  or  slowly 
and  insidiously  destroyed  by  incom- 
plete burning  of  hazardous  wastes. 

In  California,  the  State  govern- 
ment—with the  full  support  of  county 
and  local  officials  and  the  people  who 
live  in  these  areas,  as  well  as  the  mil- 
lions of  tourists  who  come  to  enjoy 
their  spectacular  beauty— has  chosen 
to  preserve  portions  of  its  coastal  zone 
for  purposes  inconsistent  with  oil  and 
gas  leasing  while  other  areas,  both  off 
and  onshore,  are  used  for  energy  pro- 
duction. This  is  a  sensible,  balanced, 
rational  way  to  allocate  resources. 

Congress  required— in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act— a  care- 
ful balance  between  the  economic  and 
environmental  risks  and  the  resource 
recovery  benefits  of  offshore  energy 
development  together  with  a  pr(x;ess 
of  accommodation  and  consistency  be- 
tween Pederal  activities  and  the  State 
interests.  But  this  administration,  in 
its  offshore  activities,  has  consistently 
overridden  any  attempt  to  preserve 
the  coastal  environment. 

This  legislation  addresses  other  po- 
tential sources  of  strain  on  the  coastal 
environment  including  the  dumping 
and  incineration  of  toxic  chemicals. 
There  are  many  questions  that  have 
never  been  answered  about  (Kean  in- 
cineration of  toxic  chemicals  includ- 
ing—what will  be  rising  out  of  the 
smoke  stacks  of  incineration  ships;  will 
incineration  completely  destroy  the 
poisons;  how  will  a  liquid  waste  spill  be 
contained;  and  what  are  the  risks  to 
people  and  the  environment.  Our 
coastline  is  much  too  sensitive  to  be 
gambling  with  unanswered  questions 
of  this  magnitude. 

This  bill  will  protect  the  California 
coastal  area,  from  the  Mexican  border 
north  to  the  Oregon  border  and  out  to 
200  miles  off  State  waters  in  this 
region,  from  ocean  incineration  and 
ocean  dun.ping  activities. 

It  will  also  keep  the  environmentally 
sensitive  areas  of  California's  coast 
free  from  oil  and  gas  development, 
providing  permanent  protection  for 
the  areas  previously  covered  by  the 
congressional  moratorium. 

The  bill  will  protect  the  five  geologi- 
cal basins  north  of  Morro  Bay  and  pre- 
serve, for  continued  human  enjoy- 
ment, the  scenic  panoramic  points  at 


the  Mendocino  headlands,  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore,  Bodego  Bajr. 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Seashore, 
the  Parallone  Islands,  Santa  Cruz 
beach,  Monterey  Bay.  Big  Sur.  and 
San  Simeon. 

It  will  ensure  safe  access  to  commer- 
cial thruways  in  the  Santa  Monica 
Bay  and  preserve  the  natural  and  un- 
touched panoramas  off  the  San  Diego 
and  Orange  Coimty  coastlines. 

Likewise,  it  will  give  statutory  pro- 
tection to  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
Ecological  Preserve  and  Buffer  Zone, 
established  during  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration by  Secretary  Wally  Hickel 
shortly  after  the  1969  oil  blowout  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  This  18- 
mile  ecological  preserve  extends  paral- 
lel to  the  coast  from  Carpenteria  to 
Goleta  seaward  of  the  State's  own  3- 
mile  wide  sanctuary. 

And  it  will  give  statutory  protection 
to  the  Channel  Islands  National 
Marine  Sanctuary,  a  zone  6  nauti(^al 
miles  wide  around  the  four  northern 
Channel  Islands  and  aroimd  Santa 
Barbara  Island  to  the  south. 

In  creating  the  1,000  square  mile 
Channel  Island  sanctuary  in  1980, 
President  Jimmy  Carter  noted  the 
area  had  "low  hydrocarbon  potential 
and  therefore  this  designation  will  not 
be  detrimental  to  our  efforts  to  meet 
our  energy  needs."  The  waters  within 
the  boundary  are  critical  foraging 
areas  for  the  diverse  and  unique 
marine  mammal,  bird,  and  fish  popula- 
tion which  inhabit  the  islands. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Channel  is  the 
core  of  a  major  biogeographical  transi- 
tion zone— one  of  a  handful  in  the 
world— where  two  continental  ecosys- 
tems meet.  Nutrients  which  are  prolif- 
ic in  and  around  the  channel  provide 
food  for  close  to  300  species  of  fish, 
helping  produce  a  harvest  of  more 
than  one-half  billion  pounds  of  fish 
annually. 

In  addition  the  channel  contains  18 
rare  or  endangered  species,  6  rare 
plants,  and  31  different  marine  mam- 
mals including  14  kinds  of  whales— an 
amazing  diversity. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  toxic  spills 
could  do  to  this  unique  national  treas- 
ure. The  California  sea  otter— a 
threatened  species  which  inhabits 
these  waters — depends  on  its  coat  for 
survival.  E^ren  an  encounter  with  oil  is 
usually  fatal  for  this  delightful  crea- 
ture. 

Any  of  the  present  environmental 
hazards  my  bill  will  prevent  could  dev- 
astate any  of  these  spectacular  scenic 
places  and  severely  damage  the  marine 
life  and  the  local  industries  that 
depend  on  it. 

The  coast  of  California  is  a  place  of 
rare  beauty  and  a  national  treasure- 
admired  and  loved  by  all  who  have 
been  refreshed  by  it.  It  has  an  incalcu- 
lable value  to  the  spirit  of  human  kind 
as  well  as  for  its  economic  well  being. 
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This  legislation  is  designed  to  allow 
full  utilisation  and  continued  enjoy- 
ment of  California's  most  precious 
natural  resource— its  beauty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbooid. 

Thoe  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
wss  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd,  as  follows: 

&S84 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
KepreaentaHvei  oj  the  United  State*  q/ 
America  in  Conf/reu  attetnbUd. 

aCCnON  1.  SHOKT  TTTLE. 

TUa  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  California 
Ocean  Sanctuary  Act  of  1M7. 

8SC  t.  PINIHNGS. 

The  Concreaa  finds  that— 

(a)  the  Callfomia  coast  possesses  unique 
htstioriral.  eoolodcal.  educational,  recre- 
ational, and  research  values  which  are  ap- 
propriate for  protection  under  Federal  law; 
and 

(b)  there  is  an  existing  and  mounting 
threat  to  this  sensitive  national  treasure  In 
the  fonn  of  burning  and  dumping  of  toxic 
and  hasardous  wastes  and  the  exploration 
for  and  extraction  of  fossil  fuels,  which 
could  result  In  Irreparable  damage  to  this 
coastal  resource. 

SBC  t.  DESIGNATION. 

The  area  In  this  Act  described  In  section  6 
is  designated  as  the  California  Ocean  Sanc- 
tuary (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Sanctuary"). 
8SC  4.  RsanucnoNs. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law.  no  Federal  agency  shall 
issue  a  lease,  permit,  or  license— 

(1)  for  ocean  Incineration  or  dumping  of 
toxic  or  iiasardous  waste  within  the  Sanctu- 
ary, or 

(2)  for  an  onshore  facility  which  exists  to 
fadlitiate  ocean  incineration  or  ocean 
dumping  of  toxic  or  hazardous  waste  within 
the  Sanctuary. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  federal  law.  a  vessel  may  not  travel 
within  the  Sanctuary  while  en  route  to  or 
tram  ocean  incineration  or  ocean  dumping 
of  toxic  or  hazardous  waste. 

(c>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law.  no  Federal  agency  shall 
issue  any  lease,  permit,  of  license  for  the  ex- 
ploration for  or  extraction  fossil  fuels  on  or 
from  submerged  lands  located  in  the  follow- 
ing areas  within  the  Sanctuary: 

<1)  an  area  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Central  and  Northern  California 
Planning  Area  which  lies  north  of  the  line 
betwe«)  the  row  of  blocks  numbered  N816 
and  the  row  of  blocks  numbered  N817  of  the 
Universal  Transverse  Mercator  Orid 
System; 

(2)  an  area  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior Southern  Callfomia  Planning  Area 
bounded  by  the  foUowing  line  on  the  Cali- 
fornia (Utmbert)  Plane  Coordinate  System: 
Vnm.  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  inter- 
natiooal  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  and  the  seaward  bounda- 
ry of  the  Sanctuary  State  Tldelands  west 
along  said  international  boundary  line  to 
the  point  of  intersection  with  the  line  be- 
tween the  row  of  blocks  numbered  27  west: 
thence  north  to  the  northeast  comer  of 
block  20  north.  28  west;  thence  northwest  to 
tlie  southwest  comer  of  block  29  north,  35 
west;  thence  north  along  the  line  between 
the  row  of  blocks  numbered  36  west  and  the 
row  of  blocks  numbered  35  west  to  its  inter- 


sectiiSa  with  the  seaward  boundary  of  the 
Callfimia  State  Tldelands;  thence  easterly 
alona  the  seaward  boundary  of  the  Califor- 
nia Sitate  Tldelands  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning; 

(3)  a  portion  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terioil  Southern  Callfomia  Planning  Area 
which  lies  both:  (a)  east  of  the  line  between 
the  row  of  blocks  numbered  52  west,  and  (b) 
nortfei  of  the  line  between  the  row  of  blocks 
numnered  34  north  and  the  row  of  bloclcs 
numaered  35  north,  on  the  California  (Lam- 
bert) plane  Coordinate  System: 

(4)  the  boundaries  of  the  Channel  Island 
National  Marine  Sanctuary,  as  defined  by 
title  IS.  part  935.3  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
ReguBitions:  and 

(5)  the  boundaries  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Chantiel  Ecological  Preserve  and  Buffer 
Zone.i  as  defined  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interibr.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Publif  Land  Order  numbered  4587  (vol.  34, 
page  1655  Federal  Register,  March  26, 1969). 

SBC.  S.  PERMITTED  ACnVITlES. 

(a)  This  act  shall  not  prohibit  commercial 
or  recreational  fishing  or  other  harvesting 
of  oc^U)  life  in  the  Sanctuary. 

(b)  tills  Act  shall  not  prohibit  exploration 
for  or  extraction  of  fossil  fuels  on  or  from 
submerged  lands  within  the  Sanctuary 
under  the  terms  of  a  lease,  permit,  or  license 
whlcli  permits  such  exploration  or  extrac- 
tion. 

(c)(i)  This  Act  shall  not  prohibit  oU  and 
gas  l^tsing  within  the  Sanctuary,  except  in 
those.areas  identified  in  section  4(c)  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Leasing  and  all  postlease  activities  per- 
mitted under  this  section  shall  be  carried 
out  iq  accordance  with  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  and  other  applicable 
Fedei  y.  State  and  local  law. 

(3) :  jcasing  and  all  postlease  activities  per- 
mitted under  this  section  shall  be  carried 
out  ii)  a  manner  so  as  to  minimize  the  envi- 
ronmental, economic,  and  social  impacts  of 
activities  related  to  such  leasing. 

SEC.  «  DESCRIPnON   OF  AREA   WITHIN  SANCTU- 
I  ARY. 

(a)  tlie  area  referred  to  in  section  3  is  the 
area  i}f  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  extend- 
ing 2pO  miles  seaward  from  the  seaward 
boundary  of  California  (as  approved  and 
confianed  by  section  4  of  the  Submerged 
Land^ct  (67  SUt.  31;  43  UJ5.C.  1312)). 

(b)  [For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"Out4r  Continental  Shelf"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer 
Contiiental  SheU  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1331(1 ,)). 


MOTOR 

today  I 

which 

United 


By     Mr.     METZENBAUM     (for 
himself.  Mr.  Bauchts,  Mr.  Lau- 

TENBERG,        Mr.        RlEGLE,        Mr. 

SmoN,  and  Mr.  Weicker): 
IS.  A  biU  to  make  available  to 
lers  certain  information  on  the 
perf  (irmance  records  of  air  carriers  op- 
erating in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Cominittee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

(T&e  remarlu  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum 
and  the  text  of  the  legislation  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  $86.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inmilgra- 
tion  knd  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for 
the  I  temporary  admission  to  the 
United  States  of  the  operators  of 
motor  common  carriers  of  passengers; 
to  th  e  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AOMISSIOR  or  THX  OPKRATORS  OP 
>MMOH  CARRIBRS  OF  PASSENGERS 

JONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
reintnxlucing  legislation 
facilitate  trade  between  the 
ites  and  Canada  by  rnftking 
it  possible  for  busdrivers  from  Canada 
to  enter  jthe  United  States  on  appro- 
priate viSas.  In  past  years,  there  has 
been  a  Droblem  with  obtaining  visas 
for  Caniadian  citizens  who  are  em- 
ployed by  Oreyhound  Bus  Corp.,  and 
who  drive  on  routes  which  service 
points  in  I  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

First  o^e  solution  and  then  another 
have  been  tried  to  extend  the  interpre- 
tation of  j  current  visa  categories  to  in- 
clude thjese  busdrivers.  However,  a 
strict  reading  of  the  immigration  law 
indicates  there  is  no  appropriate  visa 
classification  for  busdrivers  who  are 
transporting  passengers  across  inter- 
national I  Ixtimdaries  on  regularly 
scheduled  routes.  This  bill  would 
amend  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  to  allow  busdrivers  to  come 
under  the  same  provision  of  the  immi- 
gration jaw  that  covers  commercial 
airline  pilots,  and  ship  captains  and 
crew.       I 

Withoift  this  legislation,  the  Grey- 
hound Cf rp.  will  be  forced  to  suspend 
operation  of  its  service  between 
Canada  leid  parts  of  the  Northeastern 
United  States,  including  New  York 
and  Vemiont,  because  it  will  no  longer 
be  able  ^>  hire  Canadian  busdrivers. 
Not  onlyiwill  Greyhound  be  unable  to 
use  Canadian  drivers  on  these  routes, 
but  the  Canadian  Government  will  no 
longer  [^rmit  American  drivers  to 
drive  th^  routes  in  Canada.  The  Ca- 
nadian (jovemment  made  this  deci- 
sion only  after  it  became  clear  that  no 
administrative  remedy  would  be  possi- 
ble which  would  permit  the  Canadian 
busdriveiB  to  obtain  the  necessary 
visas.  As  II  result,  not  only  will  passen- 
gers suffer  from  lack  of  bus  service  in 
the  area,  I  but  American  busdrivers  will 
lose  Jobs  ps  service  is  cut  back.  On  the 
other  hai^d,  if  Canadian  busdrivers  can 
obtain  th)e  necessary  visas,  they  would 
in  no  waj  deprive  the  resident  labor  of 
employment  opportunities,  wages,  or 
good  working  conditions,  because 
American  employees  would  be  permit- 
ted to  (Irive  Canadian  routes.  The 
unions  representing  the  drivers  sup- 
port the  legislation. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  quickly  to 
approve  this  legislation,  so  that  we  can 
avoid  an  unnecessary  disruption  of 
commercial  bus  service  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ^&  follows: 

S.  886 

Be  it  enkcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretent^tivea    of  the    United   States   ctf 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  101(a)(10)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  llOKaXIO))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or,  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (15KD)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  245,  252,  and  257,  a  person 
serving  as  an  operator  of  a  motor  common 
carrier  of  passengers". 

(b)  Section  lOKaKlSKD)  of  such  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  llOKaKlSKD))  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(ill)  an  alien  crewman  serving  in  good 
faith  as  such  as  an  operator  of  a  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  engaged  in 
regiilar  route  transport  across  an  interna- 
tional boundary  who  intends  (I)  to  travel  to 
his  destination  in  the  United  States  with 
intermittent  stops  as  prescribed  by  the 
schedule  established  by  the  carrier,  (11)  to 
remain  in  the  United  states  temporarily  and 
solely  in  pursuit  of  his  employment  as  an 
operator  of  such  a  carrier,  and  (III)  to 
depart  from  the  United  States  with  the  car- 
rier, and  (III)  to  depart  from  the  United 
States  with  the  carrier  on  which  he  arrived 
or  some  other  motor  common  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers;". 

(cKl)  Section  252  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1282)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  stay" 
after  "to  land"  each  place  it  appears. 

(2)  Section  252  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  inserting  after 
"port"  the  following:  "and  the  period  of 
time  during  which  the  motor  common  carri- 
er of  passengers  remains  in  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  es- 
tablished by  the  carrier";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)  and  in  subsection  (b), 
by  strildng  out  "or  aircraft"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  air- 
craft, or  motor  common  carrier". 

(d)  Section  257  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1287) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  aircraft" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  aircraft,  or  motor  common  carri- 
er". 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  CocHRAM,  Mr.  Keitne- 
DY,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum.  Mr.  E>odd,  Mr. 
TmnufOND,  Mr.  Weicker,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Lautenberg,    Mr.    Heinz,    Mr. 

DURENBERGER,  Mr.  SPECTER,  Mr. 

Glenh,     Mr.     Sarbanes,     Mr. 
McKIlAiif,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, and  Mr.  Rockefeller): 
S.  887.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  and  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  Older  Americans  Act,  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  Senators  Coch- 
ran, Kennedy,  Hatch,  Pell,  Metz- 
enbaum,  Dodd,  Thurmond.  Weicker, 
MiKULSKi,  Melcher,  Lautenberg, 
Heinz,  Dtirenberger,  Specter.  Glenn. 
Sarbanes,  McCain.  Simon,  Cranston, 
and  Rockefeller.  The  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  was  a  landmark  piece  of  legis- 
lation when  it  was  originally  enacted 
in  1065.  Through  this  legislation.  Con- 


gress created  a  new  Federal  program 
specifically  designed  to  address  the 
social  service  needs  of  older  persons. 
In  addition  to  the  creation  of  the  rela- 
tively small  set  of  service  programs 
created  at  that  time,  however.  Con- 
gress established  the  framework  for  a 
national  policy  on  aging.  The  original 
act  set  forth  10  national  policy  objec- 
tives aimed  at  improving  the  lives  of 
older  i}ersons  in  the  areas  of  income, 
health,  housing,  employment,  retire- 
ment and  (immunity  services.  Con- 
gress also  created  the  Administration 
on  Aging,  which  was  directed  to  stimu- 
late more  effective  use  of  existing  re- 
sources for  older  persons. 

As  the  act  has  evolved  through  suc- 
cessive reauthorizations  and  amend- 
ments, it  has  become  the  cornerstone 
for  the  development  and  delivery  of  a 
broad  array  of  services  for  older  per- 
sons. Though  the  elderly  may  receive 
services  under  a  multiplicity  of  other 
Federal  programs,  the  act  is  viewed  as 
the  major  vehicle  for  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  services  to  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Amendments  in  1972  and  1973  cre- 
ated the  National  Nutrition  Program 
for  the  Elderly  and  the  network  of 
area  agencies  on  aging.  The  1973 
amendments  folded  authority  for  the 
Commimity  Service  Elmployment  Pro- 
gram for  low-income  older  persons 
under  the  auspices  of  the  act,  and  the 
1978  amendments  streamlined  the  var- 
ious service  programs  and  added  a  new 
program  for  older  Indians.  Subsequent 
amendments  have  expanded  the  au- 
thority and  responsibilities  of  State 
and  area  agencies  on  aging.  During  the 
22  years  since  its  enactment,  the  act 
has  evolved  from  a  program  of  small 
grants  to  one  that  now  supports  57 
State  agencies  on  aging  and  over  660 
area  agencies  on  aging.  Annual  appro- 
priations have  grown  from  about  $6 
million  to  $1.2  billion. 

As  chairman  of  the  SulxM>mmittee 
on  Aging,  I  am  holding  3  days  of  hear- 
ings to  consider  possible  modifications 
to  the  act  as  it  comes  up  for  reauthor- 
ization once  again.  The  first  of  these 
hearings,  to  be  held  this  afternoon, 
will  address  the  changing  needs  of  the 
elderly,  including  specific  recommen- 
dations to  meet  their  needs.  The  sub- 
committee's second  hearing  will  exam- 
ine the  participation  of  older  minority 
individuals  in  the  benefits  and  services 
available  under  the  act,  and  the  final 
hearing  will  examine  the  implementa- 
tion and  management  of  cnirrent  serv- 
ices funded  by  the  act  and  ways  in 
which  they  can  be  improved. 

The  bill  being  intrixluced  today 
simply  reauthorizes  the  current  Older 
Americans  Act,  so  as  to  provide  a  base 
from  which  we  can  work  to  make  nec- 
essary improvements  to  the  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  testimonies  given  at  the 
hearings. 

We  face  a  period  of  rapidly  changing 
demographics  and  social  relationships. 


The  elderly  population  has  grown 
more  n^idly  in  this  century  than  has 
the  rest  of  the  population,  and  this 
trend  is  predicted  to  continue  into  the 
21st  century.  Between  1980  and  the 
year  2020,  the  total  population  is  pro- 
jected to  increase  by  slightly  more 
than  30  percent,  while  the  elderly  pop- 
ulation is  projected  to  increase  by 
more  than  200  percent. 

One  of  the  more  cnitical  demogn4>h- 
ic  factors  to  consider  is  the  startling 
pace  of  increase  among  the  oldest  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  Persons  85  years 
of  age  and  older  are  now  the  fastest 
growing  age  group.  This  factor  may 
have  significant  implications  for  con- 
tinued and  expanded  support  for  serv- 
ices authorized  and  funded  under  the 
act,  especially  those  services  which 
assist  older  persons  to  remain  in  their 
own  homes.  Moreover,  the  increased 
number  of  persons  in  the  oldest  age 
group  is  expected  dramatically  to 
effect  demand  for  nursing  home  care. 
This  factor  may  also  affect  future 
planning  or  the  long-term  care  om- 
budsman program  authorized  under 
the  act. 

Other  issues  of  concern  as  we  consid- 
er changes  to  the  act  are  the  apparent 
decreases  in  service  to  minority  elderly 
Individuals,  and  particular  problems  of 
access  among  native  American  elderly, 
including  Indians,  native  Hawaiians, 
and  Alaskan  Natives.  The  problems  of 
racial  and  ethnic  minority  access  are 
mirrored  by  problems  of  access  and 
services  among  Individuals  with  special 
disabilities  and  illnesses.  Individuals 
with  Alzheimers  disease,  mental  iU- 
ness,  mental  retardation,  or  develop- 
mental disabilities  deserve  our  special 
attention. 

Over  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months,  we  will  examine  issues  of  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  issues  of  administration. 
I  am  confident  that  we  reach  agree- 
ment to  further  improve  this  impor- 
tant legislation,  and  would  welcome 
the  reflections  and  support  of  all  of 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii,  Senator 
MATSUNAGA,  in  introducing  today  the 
Older  Americans  Reauthorizations  Act 
of  1987. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  in  1965,  Congress  created  a 
new  Federal  program  specifically  de- 
signed to  meet  the  social  service  needs 
of  older  people.  This  act  is  the  major 
vehicle  for  the  organization  and  deliv- 
ery of  social  services  to  our  elderly. 

State  and  area  agencies  on  aging 
constitute  the  administrative  structure 
for  the  program,  and  oversee  the  fund- 
ing of  specific  servi(:;es  in  their  areas. 
Through  local  agencies,  this  act  pro- 
vides a  broad  range  of  supportive  serv- 
ices including:  transportation,  infor- 
mation and  referral,  visiting  and  tele- 
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phone  mBiunnees,  legal  services  and 
home  delivery  of  meals. 

In  addition,  the  act  supports  a  varie- 
ty of  agencies  and  organizations  which 
carry  out  training  and  research  in  the 
field  of  aging,  as  well  as  employment 
cwiportunltles  for  low-income  persons 
55  years  or  older. 

Mr.  President,  the  number  of  older 
Americans  has  increased  by  2.8  million 
or  11  percent  since  1980,  compared  to 
an  increase  of  4  percent  for  the  rest  of 
the  population.  In  order  to  ensure 
that  the  needs  of  this  growing  seg- 
ment of  our  society  continue  to  be 
met.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Mat- 
suHAGA  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
reauthorization  measure,  and  urge  my 
colleague  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  off«-  my  support  for  the  reauthor- 
isatton  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
This  legislation  demonstrates  our  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  programs  which 
assist  over  9  million  elderly  individuals 
to  lead  independent  and  productive 
lives.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Senator  Matsttnaga, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  and  Senator  Cochran,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

With  passage  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  [OAA]  in  1965.  Congress  cre- 
ated several  new  Federal  programs 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the  social 
service  needs  of  elderly  Americans. 
WhOe  most  elderly  persons  can  live  in- 
dependently, many  do  require  assist- 
ance in  their  efforts  to  maintain  that 
independence. 

To  address  these  needs,  programs 
authorized  by  the  Older  Americans 
Act  assist  elderly  individuals  to  pre- 
serve their  independence  and  thus 
avoid  reliance  on  costly  out-of-home 
residential  care.  Programs  authorized 
by  the  Older  Americans  Act  assist  el- 
derly individuals  to  preserve  their  in- 
dependence by  providing  for  basic  nu- 
tritional and  social  needs.  In  addition, 
the  Older  Americans  Act  supports  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  at  the  local  level, 
in  such  areas  as  emplosmaent,  counsel- 
ing, home  health  care,  transportation, 
adult  day  care,  information  and  refer- 
ral, and  legal  services. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  programs 
have  provided  the  foundation  for  a 
partnership  among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  communities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  this 
reauthorization  gives  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  strengthen  this  partnership.  I 
strongly  support  the  Older  Americans 
Act  because  of  the  valuable  role  it 
plays  in  furthering  the  independence 
and  self-sufficiency  of  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens,  and  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1987. 


By    Mr.    DURENBEROER    (for 

himself,    Mr.    STArroRO.    Mr. 

Prbsslkr.   Iidr.   Mitchell,  BCr. 

Daschle.      Mr.      Heiitz,      Mr. 

BoscBwrrz,     Mr.     Motkihan, 

and  BCr.  Chatee): 

S.  888.  A  bill  entitled  the   "Pipeline 

Safety  Act  of  1987";  to  the  Committee 

on  (Jommerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 

Utidn. 

(ifie  remarks  of  Mr.  Durenberger 
and  Mr.  Pressler  and  the  text  of  legis- 
latioki  appears  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Rocketeller, 
Mr.  Samford,  and  Mr.  Coch- 
ran): 

S.  ]B89.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  se- 
ciulty  and  fair  marketing  practices  for 
certain  encrypted  satellite  communica- 
tionf ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Scietice,  and  Transportation. 

SA^OUTK  TELEVISION  FAIR  MARKXTINC  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Ford,  Sen- 
ator IBumfers,  Senator  Pryor,  Senator 
Senator  Rockefeller,  Senator 
>RO.  and  Senator  Cochran,  to  re- 
luce  major  new  viewing  rights 
lation  for  TVRO  owners.  This  bill 
|e  product  of  6  months  of  review, 
rsis,  and  marketplace  ol>servation 
the  Senate  considered  this  issue 
September.  At  that  time,  many 
that  the  marketplace  for  home 
satellite  television  programming 
nee<)ed  time  to  work,  and  the  viewing 
rights  amendment  was  narrowly  de- 
feated. 

We  have  had  that  passing  of  time- 
more  than  enough  time  to  see  that 
thisjmarketplace  is  not  going  to  work 
until  the  anticompetitive  nature  of  the 
dOD^nant  interests  changes.  We  now 
neeq  a  meaningful  law  to  ensure  that 
honie  dish  owners  are  able  to  buy  pro- 
graduning  at  fair  prices,  and  that  the 
ongoing  effort  to  stifle  the  growth  of 
the  TVRO  industry  is  brought  to  a 
halt. 

Mf.  President,  the  bill  we  propose 
todapr  is  modest  in  scope.  It  is  not  anti- 
cabl^.  It  allows  programmers  to  be 
fairty  paid  for  their  property,  through 
scrambling  and  sale  of  their  services, 
yet  mandating  that  the  marketplace 
be  truly  open  and  competitive.  Let  me 
summarize  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
for  tur  colleagues: 

COMPETITIVE  MAKKETTNG 

>grammers  who  choose  to  scram- 
ble iservices  which  are  otherwise  of- 
fered to  cable  customers  must  be  will- 
ing to  seU  programming  to  home  dish 
owners.  We  believe  this  right  of  access 
is  .fundamental.  If  programmers 
choose  to  use  other  companies  for  dis- 
tribjition,  they  must  establish  reasona- 
ble business  standards  and  not  dis- 
criotlnate  among  distributors  who 
me«  t  those  standards. 
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PBS  AMD  AltMXD  PORCE8  RADIO  AMD  TELEVISION 
SCRAMBLING 

Public  Broadcasting  Service  pro- 
grammliig  intended  for  public  viewing 
may  not;  be  scrambled.  However,  PBS 
may  endrypt  backfeeds,  private  com- 
munlcat^ns,  et  cetera.  AFRTS  pro- 
grammli^  may  not  be  scrambled, 
unless  ehcryption  is  required  to  con- 
form to  trade  agreements  between  the 
United  3tates  and  other  countries.  We 
understand  that  leakage  and  piracy  of 
programming  abroad  has  created  a 
real  problem  for  AFRTS  and  its  pro- 
gram suppliers.  We  will  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  both  PBS  and  AFRTS 
diulng  hearings  on  this  issue  later  this 
spring.    I 

I       DECODER  STANDARDS 

The  1111  requires  that  program 
scrambling  must  meet  standards  set  by 
the  FCO,  to  ensure  that  home  dish 
owners  will  not  be  forced  to  purchase 
different!  decoding  devices  for  each  dif- 
ferent pBogram  service. 


PTC  INVESTIGATION 

The  bill  requires  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  vmdertake  an  investiga- 
tion into  anticompetitive  industry  be- 
havior affecting  the  pricing  and  distri- 
bution terms  for  satellite  television 
programming  for  home  dish  owners. 
Because  the  Justice  Department  has 
an  ongoing  investigation,  the  FTC  has 
declined  to  begin  its  own.  There  seems 
to  be  no  end  in  sight  for  the  Justice  in- 
quiry, so  we  believe  the  FTC  should 
enter  this  area  right  away. 

NETWORK  SERVICE  TO  RURAL  AREAS 

The  bill  requires  the  FCC  to  begin 
developing  ways  to  bring  better  access 
to  network  programming  to  rural 
areas  not  now  served  by  over-the-air 
broadcast  signals.  The  FCC  would  con- 
sider efforts,  including  satellite  recep- 
tion, to  get  network  signals  to  those 
otherwiae  unserved.  We  would  not  pro- 
hibit network  scrambling,  but  we 
would  wknt  the  FCC  to  consider  net- 
work deycrambling  as  a  remedy  for  at 
least  those  not  now  served. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  our  oppo- 
nents 4^d— and  will  probably  say 
again— that  the  marketplace  is  work- 
ing, that  there  is  no  need  for  concern. 
But  the  marketplace  is  not  working— it 
is  not  competitive  and  will  not  be  com- 
petitive until  the  cable-programming 
conglomerates  release  their  strangle- 
hold on  a  fledgling  technology  that 
has  broi^ght  the  communications  revo- 
lution td  millions  of  rural  families. 

Exacefbating  the  dilemma  facing 
dish  owners'  efforts  to  obtain  fair 
viewing  rights  is  the  vertical  integra- 
tion and  cross-ownership  which  de- 
fines th^  programming  and  cable  dts- 
tributioB  industry.  To  note  only  two  of 
many  major  examples:  Viacom,  a 
major  cable  operator,  also  owns 
Viacom, '  a  major  programmer  (Show- 
time/Movie Channel,  MTV,  and  other 


services; 


one  of  t  le  largest  multiple  system  op- 


Time,  Inc.  owns  both  ATC, 


erators  [MSO],  and  HBO/Cinemax. 
the  premier  movie  services.  This  sce- 
nario worsens  each  week  as  MSO  in- 
terests acquire  a  greater  and  greater 
ownership — and  thus  marketing  con- 
trol—over program  services. 

Moreover,  the  major  programmers — 
HBO,  Showtime,  ESPN.  Turner,  et 
cetera— have  steadfastly  refused  to 
allow  competitive  distribution  of  their 
products,  allowing  only  cable  compa- 
nies to  augment  their  own  direct  sales. 
To  date,  not  a  single  independent, 
third  party  (noncable)  distributor  has 
been  authorized  to  market  the  dozen 
or  so  scrambled  services  most  desired 
by  viewers. 

And,  Mr.  President,  the  marketplace 
distortions  facing  home  dish  owners  is 
not  confined  to  program  pricing  and 
availability.  When  scrambling  was 
first  initiated  by  HBO  and  other 
major  programmers,  there  was  a 
stated  promise  that  all  home  dish 
owners  who  wanted  to  subscribe  to 
programming  would  be  able  to  do  so 
by  purchasing  a  decoder  device,  specif- 
ically the  VideoCipher  II,  manufac- 
tured by  MaCom  (recently  acquired  by 
General  Instruments).  But  now  we  are 
witnessing  a  wholesale  "tumoff"  by 
GI  of  thousands  of  decoders,  just  be- 
cause GI  has  a  "suspicion"  that  illegal 
decoder  chips  may  be  used  by  those 
customers.  GI  should  certainly  pursue 
and  prosecute  those  who  are  actually 
manufacturing  and  selling  illegal  de- 
coder devices.  But  this  indiscriminate 
roundup,  and  the  other  conditions  sur- 
rounding decoder  availability  and  use 
are  troubling. 

Our  new  legislation  will  be  the 
major  priority  for  advocates  of  the 
nearly  2  million  home  dish  owners  in 
this  country.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
our  colleagues  are  new  to  the  Senate, 
or  do  not  remember  the  numbers  of 
families  affected  by  the  current  home 
dish  marketplace  distortions.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  restate 
the  niunbers  of  home  dish  owners. 
State  by  State: 

West  South  Central 


Arkansas 

40.000 

Louisiana: 

51.000 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

47.000 
159.000 

Etut  South  Central 

Tennessee „ 

Kentucky  ....„„.„.»...„..„„....„. 

61.000 
36.000 

Alabama 

62.000 

Mississippi 

South  Atlantic 
Florida ..............„..._..«._» 

31.000 
59.000 

Georgia 

North  Carolina  ...........„_... 

48.000 
59.000 

South  Carolina 

36.000 

West  Virginia 

Virginia „. 

Maryland 

Delaware 

New  England 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

28.000 

33.000 

13.000 

3.000 

S.OOO 
S.OOO 

New  fnfftond— Continued 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island „ „ 

Connecticut „ 


MidtOe  Atlantic 


New  York 

Pennsylvania.. 
New  Jersey 


East  North  Central 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan... 
Wisconsin. 


West  North  Central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Mountain 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 

Arizona. 

Utah , 

Nevada 


5.000 
5.000 
2.000 
5.000 

47.000 

45.000 

6.000 


56.000 
55.000 
47.000 
56.000 
30.000 


22.000 
27.000 
53.000 
8.000 
8.000 
22.000 
33.000 


21.000 
14,000 

9.000 
43.000 
18.000 
24,000 

7,000 
16.000 


Wett 


California 

Alaska 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

Hawaii 


144.000 

2.000 

14.000 

37.000 

1.000 

(Total  U.S.:  1.673.000.  These  are  1985  esti- 
mates—updated information  shows  approxi- 
mately 1.9  million  families  owning  home 
dishes  nationwide.) 

Mr.  President,  there  are  nearly  2 
million  families  across  the  country 
who  need  our  help  now,  families  disen- 
franchised by  an  industry  with  little 
interest  in  serving  them  with  program- 
ming easily  obtained  on  convenient 
terms  by  their  urban  neighbors. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
this  important  effort.  And  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  a  summary  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  889 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Satellite  Television 
Fair  Marketing  Act". 

PAIR  MARKETING  OP  CERTAIN  SATELLITE 
COMMimiCATIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  705  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  605)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c).  (d). 
and  (e)  as  subsections,  (d).  (e).  and  (f).  re- 
pectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  No  person  shaJl  encrypt  or  contin- 
ue to  encrypt  satellite  delivered  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  programming  intended 
for  public  viewing  by  retransmission  by  tele- 
vision broadcast  stations. 


"(2)  No  person  shall  encrypt  or  continue 
to  encrypt  satellite-delivered  Armed  Forces 
Radio  and  Television  Service  Programming, 
unless  such  encryption  is  required  under 
multinational  trade  agreements. 

"(3)  any  person  who  encrypts  any  satellite 
delivered  programming  for  private  viewing 
shaU- 

"(A)  make  such  programming  available 
for  private  viewing  by  home  satellite  anten- 
na users; 

"(B)  when  making  such  programming 
available  through  any  other  person,  estab- 
lish reasonable  financial  and  character  cri- 
teria under  which  distributors  may  qualify 
to  distribute  such  programming  to  home 
satellite  antenna  users  and  not  discriminate 
in  price,  terms,  or  conditions  among  differ- 
ent distributors  offering  similar  distribution 
services  to  the  consumer,  and 

"(C)  conduct  such  encryption  In  accord- 
ance with  uniform  standards  for  encryption 
of  such  programming  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(4)  Standards  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  paragraph  (3KC)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  designed  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  provide  the  public  interest  benefits  of 
a  universal  encryption  sjrstem  which  per- 
mits decryption  at  the  television  receiver  of 
a  cable  television  subscriber  and  a  home  sat- 
ellite antenna  user. 

"(5)  The  provision  of  paragraph  (3KC)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  take  effect  until 
the  Commission  has  completed  a  rulemak- 
ing on  the  standards  required  under  this 
subsection. 

"(6)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection  may  bring  a  dvQ 
action  in  a  United  States  district  court  or  in 
any  other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
Such  c»urt  may— 

"(A)  grant  temporary  and  final  injunc- 
tions on  such  terms  as  It  may  deem  reasona- 
ble to  prevent  or  restrain  such  violations: 
and 

"(B)  direct  the  recovery  of  full  costs  to  a 
prevailing  plaintiff,  including  awarding  rea- 
sonable attorney  fees,  actual  damages,  any 
additional  profits  of  the  violator,  or  statuto- 
ry damages  for  all  violations  in  a  sum  of  not 
more  than  $500,000  as  the  court  considers 
Just. 

"(7)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term— 

"(A)  'satellite  delivered  programming' 
means  video  programming  transmitted  by  a 
domestic  communications  satellite  intended 
for  reception  by  cable  television  sjrstem  sub- 
scribers: and 

"(B)  'reasonable  financial  and  character 
criteria'  means  conunonly  prudent  business 
standards  designed  to  facilitate  payment  to 
the  programmer  and  maintenance  of  the 
business  reputation  of  the  programmer,  and 
which  are  calculated  to  facilitate  the  exist- 
ence of  multiple  noncable  distributors.". 

PEDEXAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  INVESTKMTION 
INTO  PROGRAM  MARKErrNG  PRACTICES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  conduct  and  complete  an  investigation 
within  120  days  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  into  the  pricing  and  distribu- 
tion terms  and  practices  of  persons  selling 
satellite  television  programming  to  home 
satellite  antenna  owners  to  determine 
whether  the  market  for  such  programming 
is  developing  competitively. 

(b)  Should  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
determine,  after  such  investigation,  that 
this  market  is  not  developing  competitively, 
it  is  empowered  to  establish  any  remedies 
which  It  deems  necessary  to  produce  ade- 
quate competition  for  such  programming. 


we«« 


r^rkKmncccTr^KT  aid  vnrm  i 


_ci;mati: 
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ATAiLftBiUTT  C9  lOTWOUt  noaaAMMiiro  TO 

KUKALAKBU 

Sac.  4.  The  Federal  CommunicatlMu  Com- 
mjHian  ibaU  Initiate  a  rulemakiiic  to  (scili- 
tate.  to  the  maximnm  ponlble  eztoit.  the 
proriiian  of  network  broadeutlng  signala  to 
PCTftng  lirtnc  outside  the  available  broad- 
cast area  of  local  Uoenaees.  In  undertaking 
such  nitaBiakinc.  the  Commiaion  ahall  take 
Into  eomlderatlon  the  foUovlnr 

<1)  the  extent  to  which  IndivldualB  In 
nnal  areaa  are  unable  to  receive  broadcast 
televlrioo  transmissions; 

(S)  the  extent  to  which  existing  Federal 
rules  have  prevented  the  ability  of  local 
taroadeast  entities  from  providing  signals  to 
such  persons  living  outside  areas  designated 
■a  Orade  B  countoun  by  the  CommlsBlon; 

(S)  the  potential  for  soring  these  persons, 
and  others  who  cannot  receive  such  trans- 
missions, using  hmne  antennas  to  receive 
satellite  delivaed  network  programming 
which  mJght  be  otherwise  encrypted  to  pre- 
vent private  reception;  and 

(4)  Boetbods  by  which  network  program- 
mers may  protect  certain  portions  of  satel- 
lite-transmitted signals  not  Intended  for 
public  viewing,  while  providing  unencrypted 
rigrwaiM  to  those  persms  living  outside  Orade 
B  countours  as  defined  by  the  Commission. 


vracnviMTx 

Sk.  S.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  30-day  period  following  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 

S&TILLITX  TXLXVISIOII  FaIB  BCAKKXTIMG 

Act— Bnx  SumcAaT 
Sec  1.  BiU  tlUe. 

Sec  3.  Fair  Marketing  of  Certain  Satellite 
Cwnmiinlratlons 

(1)  Public  Broadcasting  Service  program- 
ming Intended  for  public  viewing  sball  not 
be  encrypted  (scrambled).  However,  PBS 
may  encrypt  all  backfeeds,  private  ccnnmu- 
nications.  etc 

(2)  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Service  programming  shall  not  be  scram- 
bled, unless  encryption  Is  required  to  con- 
form to  trade  agreements  between  the  U.S. 
and  other  countries. 

(3XA)  Programmers  who  choose  to  scram- 
ble services  which  are  otherwise  offered  to 
cable  customers  must  be  willing  to  sell  pro- 
gramming to  home  dish  owners,  although 
no  regulation  of  price  or  terms  Is  mandated. 

B.  Programmers  may  continue  to  act  as 
the  sole  source  of  program  sales  to  home 
dish  owners,  but  if  they  choose  to  use  other 
parties  for  distribution,  they  must  establish 
rfssonable  business  standards  of  their  own 
choosing  and  not  discriminate  among  dis- 
tributors who  meet  their  own  standards. 

C.  Program  scrambling  must  meet  stand- 
ards set  by  the  FCC,  to  ensure  that  home 
dish  owners  wiU  not  be  forced  to  purchase 
differmt  decoding  devices  for  each  different 
program  service.  However,  there  is  no  prohi- 
bition on  scrambling,  and  any  programmer 
now  scrambling  may  continue  to  do  so;  Le..  a 
programmer  cannot  be  expected  to  meet  a 
standard  untQ  one  Is  formulated  by  the 
FCC. 

Aggrieved  parties  may  bring  a  civil  action 
In  federal  court,  and  the  court  may  apply 
remedies  ss  it  deems  fit. 

Sec  3.  Federal  Trade  Commission  Investi- 
gation. 

The  FTC  shall  imdertake  an  investigation 
into  possible  sntlcompetitive  industry  be- 
havior affecting  the  pricing  and  distribution 
terms  for  satellite  television  programming 
for  home  dish  owners. 


4.  Availability  of  Network  Program- 
l|to  Rural  Areas. 

I  FCC  shall  Initiate  a  rulemaking  to  fa- 
cilitate the  provision  of  network  television 
progfamming  to  rural  areas  not  now  served 
by  over-the-air  broadcast  signals.  Network 
efforts  to  protect  programming  by  scram- 
bling would  not  be  prohibited;  rather,  the 
FCC  would  undertake  efforts,  including  sat- 
ellite reception,  to  get  network  signals  to 
those  otherwise  unserved. 
Sea  5.  Effective  £>ate 
The  Act  shall  take  effect  30  days  after  en- 
actment.* 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleated  to  Join  with  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee,  Senator  Gore,  in  offering 
legi^tion  to  increase  competition  in 
the  ^tribution  of  television  program- 
ming signals.  This  will  correct  an  ex- 
tremely unfair  situation  which  now 
exists  for  the  satellite  dish  owner. 

Mist  programmers  have  encrypted 
their  satellite  signals,  or  intend  to  do 
so  in  the  near  future.  Satellite  dish 
ownf  rs  who  wish  to  receive  unscram- 
bledl  programming  must  pay  a  fee 
eithf  r  to  the  programmer  or  a  cable 
comt>any.  Now,  the  satellite  dish 
owners  in  my  State  do  not  object  to 
paymg  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  pro- 
gramming they  receive.  What  they  do 
objept  to  is  the  current  situation 
whe^e  there  is  almost  total  lack  of 
comt>etition  in  signal  distribution  and 
the  exorbitant  fees  they  must  pay  for 
programming. 

Presently,  signals  are  maketed  exclu- 
sive(r  by  the  programmers  or  through 
cable  stations.  There  is  virtually  no 
third  party  competition.  This  allows 
artificially  high  prices  both  for  the 
programming  signal  and  for  the  decod- 
ers to  receive  it. 

Saitellite  dish  owners  are  now  paying 
feesjfor  programming  which  are  equal 
or  near  the  fees  for  cable  subscribers. 
However,  most  of  a  cable  fee  goes  to 
the  paalntenance  of  the  cable  system. 
Satellite  dish  owners  should  not  have 
to  p^y  for  a  cable  system  they  neither 
use  hor  derive  any  benefit  from.  They 
should  not  have  to  pay  for  its  mainte- 
nance. Satellite  dish  owners  have  al- 
ready incurred  the  considerable  ex- 
pense of  installing  their  own  equip- 
merit— in  many  cases  because  cable  re- 
ception is  unavailable  to  them. 

T^e  inequities  of  the  current  system 
are  {apparent  in  my  State  of  Tennes- 
see. Almost  50  percent  of  Tennessee  is 
rural.  Cable  services  will  never  come  to 
theae  areas  because  they  simply  do  not 
have  the  population  density  to  make 
cable  profitable.  In  fact,  in  the  moim- 
tain^  and  hiUy  areas  of  my  State  even 
network  reception  is  often  unobtaina- 
ble. Many  of  my  constituents  have  had 
to  Durchase  a  satellite  dish  to  obtain 
any  television  reception  at  all. 

T|ie  legislation  we  are  introducing 
todi^y  strikes  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  rights  of  dish  owners  and 
tho  le  of  programmers. 

F  rst,  programmers  who  scramble 
sigi  als  which  are  otherwise  available 
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to  cable  customers  must  make  such 
program  ning  available  to  satellite 
dish  owners.  What  we  are  ensuring 
here  is  availabUity.  We  are  not  man- 
dating any  price  or  price  scale. 

Second,  if  programmers  make  their 
signal  available  to  other  parties  for 
distribution  they  must  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  reasonable  business  standards 
and  thejr  must  make  such  program- 
ming available  to  all  competitors  who 
meet  these  standards.  This  will  end 
the  curnent  monopolistic  distribution 
system  and  allow  free  and  open  com- 
petition to  regulate  the  market  price 
of  programming. 

Third,]  we  require  that  program 
scrambling  meet  standards  set  by  the 
FCC.  This  will  ensure  that  decoders 
will  be  computable  with  all  program 
services  (ind  that  dish  owners  will  only 
need  to  purchase  one  such  device  to 
view  all  Scrambled  programming. 

Fourth,  we  direct  the  FCC  to  devel- 
op waysjto  increase  the  availability  of 
network  programming  in  rural  areas 
which  currently  do  not  receive  over- 
the-air  television  signals.  This  section 
of  the  bill  is  of  particular  importance 
to  me  as  many  areas  of  my  State  of 
Tennessee  lack  access  to  television 
programining  of  any  sort. 

Fifth,  jwe  require  the  FTC  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  into  anticompeti- 
tive industry  practices  affecting  the 
pricing  knd  distribution  of  satellite 
programining  to  home  dish  owners. 

Sixth, 'the  bill  prohibits  scrambling 
of  Public  Broadcasting  programming 
intended  for  public  viewing.  They  will, 
however  be  able  to  encrypt  the  signals 
that  are  intended  for  their  own  engi- 
neering iise— such  as  backfeeds  and 
other  t^hnical  data.  By  the  same 
token,  ^nned  Forces  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision pifogramming  may  not  be  scram- 
bled, expept  to  comply  with  interna- 
tional tiiule  agreements. 

Both  the  Public  Broadcasting  Serv- 
ice and  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision aie  taxpayer  supported  services. 
It  is  unfair  that  they  be  denied  to 
some  citizens  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Mr.  Pnesident,  I  believe  we  must  take 
steps  to  address  the  inequities  in  the 
satellite  signal  programming  industry 
now.  Hqme  dish  owners  have  already 
sufferedl  excessive  financial  hardships 
as  a  result  of  the  current  system.  The 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
will  ensttre  that  a  competitive  market- 
place exists  for  satellite  signal  pro- 
gramming and  that  it  is  fair  and  open 
toaU.     I 

I  urge|  the  Commerce  Committee  to 
consider  this  legislation  expeditiously, 
before  further  harm  is  done.  I  com- 
mend my  collesigue.  Senator  Gorx,  for 
offering  this  bill  today,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  to  ensure  its 
early  paBsage.» 

•  Mr.  EtUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  Senators  Gore 
and  FoiD  in  introducing  the  Satellite 


Television  Security  and  Fair  Market- 
ing Act.  I  have  spoken  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  this  issue  a  number  of  times 
in  the  past  and  testified  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  hear- 
ings held  last  June.  But  the  problem 
persists,  so  several  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  that  is  the  result  of  much 
experience,  compromise,  and  discourse 
on  this  issue. 

The  issue,  Mr.  President,  is  the  right 
of  rural  Americans  to  benefit  from 
technology  that  provides  for  the  re- 
ception of  directly  broadcast  television 
programming  under  fair  conditions.  As 
I  have  said  numerous  times,  rural 
Americans  are  not  asking  for  some- 
thing for  nothing.  But  they  are  de- 
manding fair  treatment.  They  are  de- 
manding a  competitive  market  for  the 
reception  of  satellite  delivered  televi- 
sion programming. 

The  legislation  we  are  offering  today 
provides  such  competition  and  fair- 
ness. The  gist  of  the  legislation  is  to 
require  a  competitive  market  for 
scrambled  satellite  television  program- 
ming, and  give  assurances  to  dish 
owners  that  their  investment  in  a  sat- 
ellite antenna  is  a  sound  one.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
the  Commerce  Committee  to  hold 
early  hearings  on  this  issue  that  is  of 
vital  importance  to  nu-al  Americans. 

We  do  not  seek  to  halt  scrambling. 
We  do  not  seek  to  give  rural  America  a 
free  ride.  But  we  do  seek  to  ensure 
that  rural  satellite  television  antenna 
owners  reap  the  benefits  that  satellite 
television  technology  provides. 

The  history  of  this  issue  is  long  and 
complicated.  I  do  not  wish  to  recount 
it  here,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  tech- 
nology advances  in  the  early  1980's 
now  make  it  possible  through  satellite 
delivered  signals  for  those  in  rural 
areas  to  view  the  same  cable  television 
programs  that  city  dwellers  have  long 
taken  for  granted.  For  at>out  $1,500 
and  up  a  rural  citizen  can  now  pur- 
chase a  satellite  antenna— a  dish— and 
receive  as  many  as  120  programs;  1.6 
million  Americans  have  bought  such  a 
dish,  and  there  are  25,000  plus  in  my 
State  alone.  Some  75  percent  of  these 
dishes  are  in  rural  areas. 

For  many  of  the  rural  dish  owners, 
satellite  delivered  programming  has 
been  a  boon  in  terms  of  news,  enter- 
tainment, and  information.  Now  some 
of  these  signals  are  scrambled.  None  of 
us  sponsoring  this  legislation  want  to 
prevent  that.  We,  and  the  millions  of 
dish  owners,  realize  that  program  pro- 
viders have  the  right  to  scramble  their 
signals  and  charge  a  Just  fee.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  market  for 
these  programs  should  not  be  fully 
competitive.  There  is  no  natural  mo- 
nopoly Justification  for  limits  on  the 
distribution  of  scrambled  satellite  pro- 
gramming. There  is  no  reason  why  any 
certain  industry  or  group  of  companies 
should    have    exclusive    distribution 


rights  for  scrambled  satellite  program- 
ming. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  has  taken 
place.  As  the  recently  concluded 
"Notice  of  Inquiry"  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
certifies,  of  the  approximately  32 
channels  that  have  scrambled  their 
signals  or  who  plan  to  scramble  soon, 
there  are  no  packages  of  programs  of- 
fered to  dish  owners  by  third  parties. 
That  is  to  say  if  a  rural  dish  owner 
wants  to  purchase  a  package  of  scram- 
bled satellite  television  signals,  there 
is  no  competitive  market  in  which  to 
purchase  that  programming.  As  I  men- 
tioned just  a  moment  ago,  there  is  no 
natural  monopoly  justification  for  this 
lack  of  competition.  There  are  no 
lines,  no  efficiencies  of  scale,  no  lack 
of  qualified,  experienced  firms  willing 
to  distribute  such  programming. 

Senator  Gore,  in  his  statement  of  in- 
troduction, sets  forth  the  argument  on 
this  issue  cogently  and  in  great  detail. 
I  do  not  intend  to  retrace  his  steps, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  market 
for  these  programs  needs  to  be  opened 
to  competition.  Without  appropriate 
steps  by  Congress,  I  fear  that  this 
competition  will  not  take  place.  This 
legislation  will  provide  that  competi- 
tion. 

One  issue  I  would  like  to  address  is 
the  question  of  network  programming. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  a  provision 
on  network  programming  has  been  in- 
cluded in  legislation  on  this  issue 
before  the  Senate.  Section  5  of  this 
bill  requires  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  [FCC]  to  initiate  a 
rulemaking  to  facilitate  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  the  reception  of 
network  programming  in  rurid  areas 
that  do  not  receive  such  programming 
now. 

This  section  does  not  repeal  the 
legal  right  that  networks  have  to 
scramble  their  internal  feed  to  their 
affiliates.  It  simply  says  that  the  ex- 
perts, the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  need  to  put  their  heads 
together  and  determine  the  best  way 
to  extend  these  signals  to  the  estimat- 
ed 200,000  television  households  that 
presently  receive  no  network  affiliate 
signal.  This  is  an  important  access 
issue  which  needs  to  be  addressed. 

In  most  instances,  these  are  the 
households  that  receive  no  alternative 
television  signals.  There  are  areas  of 
my  state,  for  example,  where  it  has 
been  certified  by  industry  specialists 
that  network  signals  are  not  available, 
and  no  plans  are  underway  to  get 
them  there.  I  want  to  work  with  those 
in  these  areas,  the  networks,  the  affili- 
ates, and  with  the  FCC  to  ensure  that 
these  signals,  which  most  Americans 
take  for  granted,  are  provided  to  these 
remote  areas. 

Granted,  Mr.  President,  this  may  be 
a  small  percentage  of  all  television 
households,  but  the  technology  is 
clearly  available  to  get  the  signal  to 


them.  All  that  is  lacking  is  the  proper 
coordination  of  all  interested  parties 
to  ensure  that  this  is  facilitated  effi- 
ciently and  fairly.  A  separate  FCC 
rulemaking  on  this  issue  is  the  proper 
approach. 

This  is  an  issue  that  I  hope  wiU  be 
addressed  in  detail  in  hearings  on  this 
legislation  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  should  not  be  a  source  on  con- 
tention or  controversy.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  available  technology  to 
be  put  to  use.  There  should  be  no  ob- 
structions to  the  viewing  of  network 
television  for  those  who  simply  have 
no  alternative  means  of  viewing  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  good  look  at  this  legislation, 
and  I  invite  them  to  cosponsor  it.  It  is 
a  sound  bill  that  is  the  result  of  long 
study  and  serious  compromise.  But 
most  importantly,  it  is  essential  to 
those  in  rural  America  who  rely  on 
satellite  antennas  for  their  news,  en- 
tertainment, and  information. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  legislaticm 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SaTKUITS  TKLEVISIOH  SBCURTTT  AlfD  Faib 

MARKXTHf  G  Act— Bnx  Sithmakt 

Sec.  1.  Bill  tiUe. 

Sec.  2.  Interference  with  Satellite  Commu- 
nications. 

Penalties  for  interference  with  communi- 
cations satellite  transmissions,  as  in  the 
"Ci4>tain  Midnight"  episode  last  year,  are 
strengthened.  The  FCC  is  required  to  con- 
duct an  inquiry  into  such  incidents  of  \nX/tt- 
ference. 

Sec.  3.  Pair  Marketing  of  Certain  Satellite 
Communications. 

(1)  Public  Broadcasting  Service  program- 
ming intended  for  public  viewing  shall  not 
be  encrypted  (scrambled).  However,  PBS 
may  encrypt  all  backfeeds,  private  commu- 
nications, etc. 

(2)  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Service  progranunlng  shall  not  be  scram- 
bled, unless  encryption  is  required  to  con- 
form to  trade  or  copyright  agreements  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 

(3)  (A)  Programmers  who  choose  to  scram- 
ble services  which  are  otherwise  offered  to 
cable  customers  must  be  willing  to  sell  pro- 
gramming to  home  dish  owners,  although 
no  regulation  of  price  or  terms  is  mandated. 

B.  Programmers  may  continue  to  act  as 
the  sole  source  of  program  sales  to  home 
dish  owners,  but  if  they  choose  to  use  other 
parties  for  distribution,  they  must  establish 
reasonable  business  staitdards  of  their  own 
choosing  and  not  discriminate  among  dis- 
tributors who  meet  their  own  standards. 

C.  Program  scrambling  must  meet  stand- 
ards set  by  the  FCC,  to  ensure  that  home 
dish  owners  will  not  be  forced  to  purchase 
different  decoding  devices  for  each  different 
program  service.  However,  there  is  no  prohi- 
bition on  scrambling,  and  any  programmer 
now  scrambling  may  continue  to  do  so;  l.e.,  a 
programmer  cannot  be  expected  to  meet  a 
standard  until  one  is  formulated  by  the 
FCC. 

Aggrieved  parties  may  bring  a  civil  action 
in  federal  court,  and  the  court  may  apply 
remedies  as  it  deems  fit. 
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See.  4.  FMetml  Tnde  Oommiarion  InvesU- 


Tlie  FTC  aball  underUke  an  Investisatlon 
Into  Fflit**^  anttoompeUthre  Induitry  be- 
havior atfe^bw  the  pridnc  and  distribution 
tenne  for  nteUtte  tderialoD  progranuning 
for  hone  dish  ownoa. 

See.  ft.  AvaOaliaity  of  Network  Procram- 
mloc  to  Rural  Areoa. 

Hie  VOC  shall  initiate  a  ralemakinc  to  f  a- 
eilttate  the  i»ro»lalop  of  network  television 
prognuBinlnc  to  nind  areas  not  now  served 
by  over-tbe-atr  broadcast  signals.  Network 
efforts  to  proteet  programming  by  scram- 
bling woold  not  be  prohibited:  rather,  the 
FCC  would  undertake  efforts,  including  sat- 
dllte  reception,  to  get  network  signals  to 
those  otherwlae  unserved. 

See.  6.  Effective  Date. 

The  Act  shaU  take  effect  W  days  after  en- 
actment.* 


By  Mr.  ORASSLEY  (for  hlnuelf. 
Mr.  Dou.  and  Mr.  Habkih): 
S.  890.  A  bin  to  esUbllsh  a  program 
to  iHtiTide  dldoottion  services  and  as- 
sistance to  meet  the  unique  needs  of 
farmers,  farm  workers,  and  ranchers 
who  face  the  loss  of  their  primary 
source  of  income  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  United  States  agriculture, 
to  assist  in  preparing  such  individuals 
for  transition  to  other  economic  op- 
pcotunlties,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Ctunmlttee  on  lAbor  and  Human 
Resources. 

■UBAL  DISLOCATIOII  USISTAMCE  ACT 

Mr.  ORASSLETf.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  being  Joined  by  Senators 
Dou  and  Hauoh  in  introducing  the 
Rural  Dislocation  Assistance  Act.  Con- 
gressman Tom  Tauki  from  Iowa  is  in- 
troducing a  cmnpanion  bill  on  the 
House  side. 

This  legislation  is  specifically  target- 
ed at  farmers  who  have  been  forced 
off  of  the  farm  due  to  the  downturn  in 
the  economy.  Under  our  legislation, 
these  dislocated  farmers  will  finally  be 
given  necessary  Federal  assistance 
that  will  enable  them  to  receive  job 
counseling.  including  Job-seeking 
training  and  specific  skill  training. 

Today's  farmers  are  subjected  to  loss 
of  income  and  livelihood  due  to  the 
same  adverse  economic  pressures  that 
have  been  forcing  industrial  and  man- 
ufacturing workers  out  of  a  Job.  Un- 
fortuni^ely.  States  dependent  on  an 
agricultural  economy  are  distressed 
and  unable  to  address  the  particular 
needs  of  dislocated  farmers.  An  addi- 
tioiud  obstacle  in  assisting  these  farm- 
ers is  the  fact  that  formulas  used  to 
distribute  Federal  assistance  to  dislo- 
cated workers  are  based  on  unemploy- 
ment statistics  that  regularly  under- 
count  agricultural  unemployment. 
Consequently,  distressed  farm  States, 
such  as  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  do  not 
receive  a  fair  share  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  farmers  who  have  been  torn 
away  from  their  farmland  and  are 
forced  to  carve  out  a  new  life  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Model  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  have  proven  that 


programs  specially  targeted  to  dislo- 
cated farmers  do  work  and  can.  there- 
fore, provide  a  new  foundation  on 
whioh  to  build  a  better  life  for  the 
farmer,  and  a  stronger  futiure  for  the 
Stalfe  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

FRsident  Reagan,  along  with  Con- 
gress, has  emphasized  the  national  im- 
portance of  making  America  more 
competitive  in  the  world  economy. 
The  President  and  Congress  are  poised 
to  implement  a  virtual  "retooling"  of 
the  American  economy  through  new 
programs  to  further  educate  and  train 
the  American  workforce.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  deserves  a  fair  share  of  our 
newi  "quest  for  excellence,"  and  I  urge 
my  Colleagues  to  Join  me  and  Senators 
Doi^  and  Harkih  in  this  effort  to 
fociB  attention  on  the  displaced  f arm- 
er's^pecial  problems  in  reentering  the 
workforce  and  the  need  to  adequately 
addiess  these  problems  in  the  very 
neai  future. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plei^ed  to  Join  Senator  Grasslet  in 
sponsoring  S.  890,  the  Rural  Disloca- 
tion Assistance  Act.  This  bipartisan 
ettoft  will  provide  services  and  assist- 
ance in  meeting  the  unique  needs  of 
farmers,  farm  workers  and  ranchers 
whq  face  the  loss  of  their  primary 
souiice  of  income  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  agricultural  economy  and 
will  assist  in  preparing  these  individ- 
uals for  the  transition  to  other  ?co- 
nomic  opportunities. 

A  rARM-STAR  COHCKRM 

Tbere  has  been  interest  by  Members 
of  Congress  from  rural  areas  and 
farm-state  Governors — Governor 

Hanen  of  Kansas,  Governor  Branstad 
of  Iowa.  Governor  Orr  of  Nebraska 
and  others — in  ensuring  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  new  worker  re- 
adj\  stment  program  [WRAP]  in  the 
adn  inistration's  trade  bill  be  fully 
avalable  to  displaced  farmers  and 
farm  families.  While  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  correctly  identifies  re- 
adjustment services  needed  during  the 
current  period  of  economic  transition, 
we  heed  to  assure  that  these  services 
are  available  to  rural  Americans  In  ad- 
ditian  to  traditional  industrial  and 
nuuQufacturing  workers. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Farm  and  Rural 
America,  held  in  Washington.  DC.  in 
late  February,  considerable  attention 
was  focused  on  the  need  to  make  rural 
development  issues  a  top  national  pri- 
ority. Republican  Governors,  Senators 
and  Congressmen  attending  that  meet- 
ing {indicated  a  key  aspect  of  a  revital- 
lze<j  national  focus  on  rural  develop- 
ment should  include  the  need  to 
creAte  new  jobs  and  diversify  economic 
actiMties  in  rural  areas. 

HDRAI.  AURICA'S  BCOHOMIC  LOSS 

Mr.  President,  U.S.  farm  exports 
have  declined  29  percent  in  volume, 
from  162  million  metric  tons  to  114 
mil  ion  tons,  and  41  percent  in  value, 
froi  a  $44  billion  to  $26  billion,  since 


reachlntf  their  peak  levels  in  1981.  I 
would  stress  that  this  loss  in  export 
volume  and  value  represents  a  signifi- 
cant ec*n<nnic  loss  to  farmers  and 
others  im  rural  America.  Every  $1  bU- 
lion  in  mrm  exports  generates  35,000 
Jobs  and!  creates  another  $1.4  billion  of 
economic  activity  in  the  United  States. 

rLfcXIBILITT  FOR  RinUU,  8TATKS 

The  n^eds  of  rural  Americans  differ 
from  thdir  city-counterparts.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  unique  circiunstances 
facing  rural  Americans,  nearly  every 
farm  st|ite  has  implemented  some 
form  of  special  outreach  and  counsel- 
ing system  for  their  farmers.  Kansas' 
special  irograms  were  established  in 
recognition  of  the  reluctance  of  farm- 
ers  to  tome  forward  to  the  JTPA 
system  lor  the  special  kinds  of  early 
intervention  they  need. 

In  Kaiwas.  these  specially  tailored 
program^  of  outreach,  assessment, 
counseling,  and  referral  are  currently 
funded  by  a  combination  of  State  re- 
sources and  a  discretionary  grant  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  The 
State  of  {Kansas  had  to  patch  together 
the  funding  for  these  activities  from 
short-tetm  resources.  The  State's  abili- 
ty to  continue  them  in  the  face  of  pro- 
jected increases  in  caseload  and  fund- 
ing unc^tainty  is  problematic  at  best. 
It  is  important  that  we  provide  farm 
State  Crivemors  the  flexibility  to  con- 
tinue t|iese  specially  targeted  pro- 
grams. 

TARGSmiG  OP  PUIfDS 

This  legislation  would  authorize  a 
formulalbased  allocation  of  funds  to 
the  Governors  of  the  most  severely 
distressed  farm  States.  These  funds 
would  be  targeted  for  use  in  develop- 
ing and  funding  the  kinds  of  specially 
tailored  basic  readjustment  services 
which  will  be  effective  in  bringing  dis- 
located farmers  into  the  worker  ad- 
justment training  programs  supported 
under  Spates'  existing  structures. 

COHCXUSIOM 

It  is  no  secret  that  farm  problems 
have  be«sn  severe  in  recent  years.  Yet, 
we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  rural  America  is  as 
severe  for  local  businesses  and  entire 
communities  as  it  is  for  farmers.  De- 
clines within  the  agricultural  and  nat- 
ural resource  producing  sectors  of  the 
economy  have  placed  a  tremendous 
burden  Upon  rural  America.  This  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  ensure  that  Job 
retraining  fimds  be  available  to  dis- 
placed iKiral  Americans.  I  would  urge 
its  quick  adoption  by  my  colleagues. 


S.  891 
ment  ol 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
A  bill  to  improve  the  enf  orce- 
the  trade  laws  of  the  United 
imd  for  other  punioses;  to  the 
on  Finance. 


t|ee( 

TSADE  KmOXCKMXNT  ACT 

Mr.  Pollings.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  CO  of  ess  a  certain  bemusement  at 
this  mcming's  headlines.  The  media 


speak  hystericaUy  of  "fears  of  a  trade 
war,"  and  the  "threat  of  a  trade  war." 
They  portray  this  computer  chip  brou- 
haha as  the  Fort  Simiter— or,  should  I 
say.  Pearl  Harbor — of  some  imminent 
conflict.  Nonsense. 

This  latest  outrage  is  not  a  trade 
war,  it  is  Just  one  more  trade  skirmish. 
The  larger  war  has  been  raging  for 
years  now.  What's  new  is  that  our 
Government  has,  for  once,  summoned 
the  moxie  to  fight  back. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  the  United 
States  today  is  at  war— an  internation- 
al trade  war  in  which,  shamefully,  we 
are  only  now  beginning  to  fight  back. 
As  is  the  fashion  in  recent  years,  this 
war  has  remained  undeclared.  But  the 
reality  of  the  conflict  cannot  be 
denied.  Nor,  in  the  face  of  last  year's 
$170  billion  trade  deficit,  can  we  deny 
our  surrender,  our  abject  passivity  in 
the  face  of  a  determined  onslaught 
from  abroad. 

Tragically,  this  trade  war  is  being 
fought  principally  on  American  soil. 
Its  toll  is  evident  not  just  in  the  lab- 
oratories of  Silicon  Valley,  but  in 
abandoned  factories,  failing  farms, 
and  vast  defeated  armies  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

No  sector  of  the  U.S.  economy  has 
been  spared  the  devastation:  not  agri- 
culture, not  manufacturing,  not  high 
technology.  This  is  a  very  real  war, 
with  very  real  casualties.  And  what  we 
need  is  a  real  response,  a  national  mo- 
bilization led  by  the  President  and 
Congress. 

To  that  end.  Mr.  President.  I  place 
before  the  Senate  today  this  bill,  the 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1987.  Let 
me  emphasize,  up  front,  that  this  leg- 
islation is  not  aimed  specifically  at 
Japan  or  any  other  competitor.  It  is 
not  punitive,  and  it  involves  no  new 
tariffs.  The  principal  thnist  of  this  bill 
is  to  strengthen  the  discipline  and  en- 
forcement behind  trade  laws  that  are 
already  on  the  books.  It  is  estimated, 
for  example,  that  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices by  foreign  competitors  cheat 
American  firms  of  some  $20  billion  in 
business  annually. 

The  highlights  of  my  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Improvements  in  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  laws  designed  to 
stiffen  enforcement.  Many  of  these 
changes  are  patterned  on  the  practices 
of  our  major  trading  partners. 

A  provision  to  ensure  that  persons  or 
firms  convicted  of  two  or  more  cus- 
toms violations  within  7  years  are 
barred  from  importing  into  the  United 
States. 

Restructuring  of  the  imp>ort  relief 
process  to  remove  discretion  from  the 
President  and  make  enforcement  auto- 
matic by  the  International  Trade 
Commission. 

Requiring  approval  by  Congress  of 
tariff  concessions  made  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  trade  agreements. 


A  tighter  procedure  for  implementa- 
tion of  our  textile  import  program. 

Reform  of  export  control  laws.  The 
Commerce  E>epartment  would  be  re- 
quired to  produce  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  foreign  availability.  This 
report  and  periodic  updates  would 
alert  the  President  to  products  and 
technologies  for  which  a  license  was 
denied,  but  that  are  widely  available. 
The  export  licensing  procedure  would 
be  amended  to  shorten  time  limits  by 
half. 

Creation  of  a  cabinet-level  National 
Trade  Council  in  the  executive  branch 
with  a  National  Trade  Advisor  as- 
signed responsibility  for  coordinating 
trade  policy. 

Encouragement  of  investment  in  re- 
search and  development.  The  bill 
offers  two  tax  credits  for  R&D.  First, 
the  credit  against  tax  for  R&D  would 
give  qualified  businesses  6  percent  for 
basic  research,  6  percent  for  qualified 
research,  and  6  percent  for  qualified 
development  expenses.  Participants 
would  be  able  to  claim  up  to  18  per- 
cent total  credit  on  current  R&D  ex- 
penditures. The  bill  also  permits  small 
businesses  to  claim  an  additional  6 
percent  credit  for  startup  expenses. 

Ending  the  deductibility  of  interest 
paid  on  funds  borrowed  to  purchase 
the  stock  of  any  corporation  in  which 
taxpayer  controls  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  outstanding  stock. 

Imposition  of  a  10  percent  value 
added  tax,  plus  shifting  the  transac- 
tion value  of  customs  duties  from  an 
f.o.b.  [free  on  board]  to  a  c.i.f.  [cost, 
insurance,  and  freight]  basis.  Reve- 
nues from  these  two  provisions  will  be 
earmarked  exclusively  for  deposit  in  a 
trust  fund  to  pay  the  principal  and  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late.  The 
United  States  is  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  the  game.  And  we're  not  talking 
touch  football  here.  We're  talking 
about  a  bare-knuckles  international 
competition  for  Jobs,  for  standard  of 
living,  and  for  industrial  capacity  to 
retain  our  standing  as  a  world  power. 

Regrettably— even  while  it  pursues 
very  limited  retaliation  for  Japanese 
chip  dumping— the  administration 
continues  to  indulge  in  the  conceit 
that  international  commerce  is  gov- 
erned by  something  called  free  trade — 
a  wonderful,  objective,  rational  system 
that  rewards  the  efficient  and  pun- 
ishes the  slothful.  The  free  trade  theo- 
reticians lecture  us  that  foreign  prod- 
ucts are  more  efficient  and  therefore 
deserve  to  take  over  the  U.S.  market. 

This  is  not  just  outrageous  nonsense. 
It  is  an  insult  to  American  industry 
and  the  American  worker.  America  is 
hungry  to  compete.  We  have  the 
talent  and  the  toughness.  All  we  lack 
is  a  government  as  eager  to  compete  as 
our  people  are. 

From  the  ivory  towers  of  Commerce 
and  State.  this  administration 
preaches  a  childlike  faith  in  the  "invis- 


ible hand."  Meanwhile,  our  trading 
partners  pursue  a  policy  of  the  iron 
fist.  Their  nations  are  citadels  of  tar- 
iffs and  barriers  to  trade.  They  gang 
together  in  consortia  and  cartels  and 
"common  markets"  to  protect  their 
own  industries  and  plunder  America's. 

So  let  us  be  done  with  the  "free 
trade"  myth.  The  reality  is  that  99 
percent  of  world  trade  today  is  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  trade— trade  con- 
ducted according  to  groimd  rules  laid 
down  between  governments.  It  is  time, 
at  long  last,  for  the  U.S.  Government 
to  go  to  bat  and  play  hardball  with  the 
rest  of  them. 

The  old  concepts  of  "terms  of  trade" 
and  "comparative  advantage"  grow  in- 
creasingly irrelevant.  We  live  in  a 
world  where  products  from  toasters  to 
computer  chips  can  be  produced  in 
South  Carolina  or  South  America  or 
the  South  Pacific.  So  competition  is 
no  longer  between  the  cultural  and 
natural  resources  of  different  contries, 
it  is  between  governments. 

The  nations  of  Ehirope  and  the  Pa^ 
cif  ic  rim  learned  long  ago  that  govern- 
ment participation  is  the  key  factor  in 
successful  world  trade.  Since  World 
War  II,  these  nations  have  coimted  on 
their  governments  to  protect  domestic 
industries,  to  stimulate  research  and 
development,  to  orchestrate  trade 
strategy.  And,  not  surprisingly,  today's 
trade  powerhouses  are  better  know  as 
Japan,  Inc.,  Korea  &  Co.,  Taiwan  Un- 
limited, and  so  on.  Meanwhile,  the 
United  States  plays  the  hapless  role  of 
Uncle  Sucker— dumping  groimd  and 
market  of  first  resort  for  all  the 
world's  goods  and  merchandise. 

And,  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  be 
fooled  by  the  rhetoric  of  martyrdom 
coming  now  from  Japan,  the  threats 
of  retaliation,  the  specter  of  "trade 
war."  Absurd.  It  is  Japan  that  was 
caught  selling  computer  chips  in  the 
United  States  market  at  prices  80  per- 
cent below  cost.  We  are  the  aggrieved 
party.  It  is  the  United  States  that- 
after  years  of  passivity  and  suffer- 
ance—has the  right  and  obligation  to 
take  countermeasures. 

And  let  us  remember  that  the 
United  States  ultimately  holds  the 
high  cards  in  this  great  trade  competi- 
tion. If  we  finally  show  backbone  and 
insist  that  our  competitors  negotiate 
and  obey  reasonable  trade  agreements, 
they  will  toe  the  line.  After  all,  Amer- 
ica is  far  and  away  the  world's  richest 
consumer  market.  Our  rivals  would 
not  dare  place  in  Jeopardy  their  access 
to  the  U.S.  market. 

Who  has  more  to  lose  from  an  all- 
out  trade  war?  Japan,  which  exports 
$85  billion  in  merchandise  to  the 
United  States,  or  the  United  States, 
which  exports  only  $27  billion  in  mer- 
chandise to  Japan? 

Who  has  more  to  lose?  Taiwan, 
whose  exports  to  the  United  States 
total  $21  billion,  or  the  United  SUtes, 
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"(b)   IMCLUSIOH  OP  AMOUKT  ATTKnUTABUt 

TO  DowMsraaAM  DuMrato.— If  the  adminis- 
tering   authority    determines,    during    the 


"Sec.  780.  AppUcation  of  tiUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  investigations 
regarding     antidumping     and 


"(C)  the  current  market  dearing  price  at 
which  the  product  can  be  sold  oompetittvely 
by  the  exporting  country  in  the  markets  of 
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whose  exports  to  Taiwan  a  total  of 
Just  $5^  bUlkm? 

Who  has  more  to  lose?  South  Korea, 
whose  exports  to  the  United  States 
total  $13^  baiion.  or  the  United 
States,  whose  exports  to  Korea  total 
only$6bOUon? 

The  fact  is.  we  have  enormous  lever- 
age in  the  International  marketplace— 
and  it's  high  time  we  exploited  that  le- 
verage to  restore  some  measure  of 
equity  and  fairness. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  Intend  to 
slam  the  door  on  legitimate  imports. 
But  neither  do  we  intend  to  go  on 
being  the  doormat  of  the  world  trad- 
ing community.  And  doormat  we  are— 
in  industry  after  industry.  The  assault 
on  America's  econmnic  infrastructure 
is  across  the  board— from  manufactur- 
ing to  agriculture  to  high  technology 
and  even  to  services. 

The  time  has  come  to  draw  a  line. 
American  workers  are  eager  to  com- 
pete. American  industry  is  eager  to 
compete.  Accordingly,  we  in  govern- 
ment must  be  equally  resolved  to  com- 
pete. 

Through  the  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  of  1987,  Congress  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  up  for  the  American 
people.  And  let  the  world  hear  our 
message  loud  and  clear.  We  intend  not 
only  to  compete.  We  intend  to  win. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ttiat  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO  following  my  formal  remarks, 
and  that  my  brief  section-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  following  the  text 
of  the  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1987". 
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Sec]  201.  Requirement  of  exports  regarding 

foreign  availability. 
Sec  202.  Elxport  licensing  procedure. 

Ti  "Lx  m— En coTmAGUXNT  OP  IifvxsTifKirr 

AHD  RSSKABCH  AMD  DKVXLOPICKIIT 

Sec  301.  Credit  against  tax  for  research  and 

development  expenses. 
Sec.  302.  Special  credit  for  small  businesses. 
TiTLK  rV— SsctmmES  Laws 

Sec  401.  Disallowance  of  deduction  for  in- 
terest used  to  finance  certain 
stock  purchases. 
Title  V— Dkpicit  Rkduction 

Sec.  501.  Imposition  of  value-added  tax. 
Sec.  502.  Payment  of  certain  customs  duties. 
Sec,  503.  Application  of  revenues. 

itTLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  TRADE 

LAWS 

Subtitls  A— The  Taripp  Act  op  1930 

n  EPIHITIONS  OP  DKITED  STATES  PRICE  AITD 
I  PORXIGN  MARKET  VALUE 

Sic.  101.  (a)  Section  773<aK4KB)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  UJS.C.  1677b<aX4XB)) 
is  aSaended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  semi-colon  the  following:  ",  except  that 
in  Tip  event  shall  the  administering  author- 
ity Ideduct  indirect  selling  expenses  from 
foreign  market  value  in  order  to  effect  ex- 
penses deducted  from  an  exporter's  sale 
prioe  under  section  772(e)". 

(hO  Section  772(eKl)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1939  (19  U.S.C.  1677a(eKl))  is  amended  by 
ins^ing  immediately  after  "selling"  the 
follewing:  "and  profits  from  selling". 

((^Section  773(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19[U.S.C.  1677b(c))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"0:)  State-Cohtrolled  Economies.— If  the 
merchandise  under  Investigation  is  exported 
from  a  State-controlled  economy  country, 
the  administering  authority  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  antidumping  duties,  determine  the 
foreign  market  value  of  the  merchandise  on 
thej  basis  of  the  trade  weighted  average  of 
the,  home  market  prices  or  prices  sold  to 
other  countries  of  selected  market  econo- 
mic^ at  a  comparable  stage  of  development 
for  I  which  such  Information  is  available,  as 
determined  by  Information  from  public  and 


private  ^tlstlcal  series,  price  Information 
supplied  by  petitioners  (which  information 
may  be  rebutted  by  comparable  information 
supplied  jby  req^ondents),  and  by  informa- 
tion supplied  by  cooperating  industries  in 
coimtrle^  simUAr  to  the  State-controlled 
economy  Country.". 

CLARIPICATION  OP  THE  SCOPE  OP  ANTIDUMPIHG 
AND  COUNTERVAILING  DUTY  ORDERS 

Section  751  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
IJB.C.  1675)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following: 
>PE  OP  Orders.— (1)  The  Commis- 
detennine  whether  an  antldump- 
>untervaillng  duty  order  should 
apply  tola  particular  class  or  kind  of  mer- 
chandise] 

"(2)  In  making  the  determination  speci- 
fied in  paragrm>h  (1),  the  Commission  shall 
determbie  whether  the  merchandise  is  the 
result  of  the  technological  development  of 
products  subject  to  existing  antidumping  or 
countervilllng  duty  orders. 

"(3)  Ininaking  the  determination  required 
by  paragraph  (2),  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider—   ! 

"(A)  tbe  physical  characteristics  of  the 
merchandise; 

"(B)  the  uses  for  which  the  merchandise 
is  being  imported; 

"(C)  tne  expectations  of  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser of  the  merchandise: 

"(D)  the  manner  in  which  such  merchan- 
dise is  transported: 

"(E)  wQether  the  merchandise  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  same  company  or  companies 
subject  te  the  original  order, 

"(F)  whether  the  merchandise  competes 
with  curiently  produced  products  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  on  whose  behalf  the  order 
was  issuep:  and 

whether  the  merchandise  permits 
ir  to  perform  additional  func- 
such  functions  do  not  constitute 
use  of  the  product  and  do  not 
constitutie  more  than  35  percent  of  the  cost 
of  production. 

If  the  Commission  determines  that  the  fac- 
tors specified  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(G)  are  |  satisfied,  the  Commission  shall 
apply  the  antidumping  duty  order  involved 
to  the  ptirticular  class  of  kind  of  merchan- 
dise.". 

downstream  dumping 

Sec  ICO.  (a)  Subtitle  B  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  insertjing  immediately  after  section  771A 
the  following: 

-SEC  77Ib|  downstream  DUMPING. 

"(a)  DtPiNmoN.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'downstream  dumping'  occurs 
when  a  product  is  routinely  used  as  a  signifi- 
cant part,  component,  assembly,  subassem- 
bly or  material  in  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction pi  merchandise  subject  to  investiga- 
tion under  subtitle  B,  only  if  such  product  is 
purchased  at  a  price  that— 

"(1)  is: lower  than  the  generally  available 
price  of  ihe  product  in  the  country  of  manu- 
facture (ir  production,  or 

"(2)  If  the  general  available  price  of  the 
production  in  the  country  of  manufacture 
or  production  is  artiflcally  depressed  by 
reason  f  f  any  subsidy  or  other  sales  at 
pelow  foreign  market  value,  is  lower  than 
the  price  at  which  the  product  would  be 
generally  available  in  such  country  but  for 
such  deiiression. 

of  this  subsection,  a  'signifi- 
means  that  the  part  involved  con- 


■(G) 
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lot  less  than  20  percent  of  the  total 


cost  of  t  le  product. 


"(b)  Inclusion  op  Amount  Attributable 
TO  Downstream  Dumping.- If  the  adminis- 
tering authority  determines,  during  the 
course  of  such  an  investigation,  that  down- 
stream dumping  Is  occurring  or  has  (x;- 
curred  with  respect  to  any  such  product,  the 
administering  authority,  in  calculating  the 
amount  of  any  antidumping  duty  on  such 
merchandise,  shall  include  an  amount  equal 
to  the  difference  between— 

"(1)  the  price  at  which  the  product  was 
piux:hased.or 

"(2)  either  (A)  the  generally  available 
price  (referred  to  in  subsection  (aXD)  of  the 
product,  or  (B)  the  price  (referred  to  in  sub- 
section (aK2))  of  the  product  that  would 
pertain,  but  for  the  artiflcal  depression, 
whichever  Is  appropriate. 

"(c)  Scope  op  Inquirt  op  Administering 
AuTHORmr.— The  administering  authority  is 
not  required,  in  undertaking  such  an  Investi- 
gation, to  consider  the  presence  of  down- 
stream dumping,  beyond  that  stage  In  the 
manufacture  or  production  of  the  class  or 
kind  of  merchandise  that  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  final  manufacturing  or  production 
stage  before  export  to  the  United  States, 
unless  reasonably  available  information  in- 
dicates ttiat  such  dumping  has  occurred  or 
Is  occurring  before  such  immediately  pre- 
ceding stage  and  is  having  or  has  had  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  the  price  of  the  merchan- 
dise." 

(b)  SecUon  731(2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1673(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagrwh  (AXli),  by  striking 
"or": 

(2)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
paragraph (B)  the  following: 

"(C)  the  Commission  determines  that  an 
Industry  producing  a  product  used  in  the 
manufacture  or  production  of  the  foreign 
merchandise  has  been  materially  injured  or 
threatened  with  material  injury,  or  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  an  industry  in  the 
United  States  has  been  materially  retard- 
ed,". 

(c)  Subparagraphs  (C),  (D),  (E)  and  (F)  of 
section  771(9)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1«77(9XC),  (D),  (E)  and  (P))  are 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"product"  the  following:  "or  the  product 
that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion of  a  like  product". 

(d)  The  table  of  contents  for  tiUe  Vn  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  77  lA  the  following: 

"Sec.  T71B.  Downstream  dumping.". 

APPLICATION  OP  title  S,  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
TO  INVESTIGATIONS  REGARDING  ANTIDUKPIHG 
AND  COUNTERVAILING  DTTTT  ORDERS 

Sec  104.  (a)  Subtitle  D  of  tiUe  Vn  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

-8BC  7M.  APPUCATION  OF  TITLE  t,  UNTtED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  INVESTIGATIONS 
RSGABDINC  ANnDUMPING  AND 
OOUN1XKV AILING  DVTY  OKOERS. 

"All  investigations  under  subtitles  A  and 
B  regarding  antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  orders  shall  be  governed  by,  and  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with,  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  n  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.". 

(b)  SecUon  774(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677c(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  the  last  sentence.  

(c)  The  table  of  contents  of  tlUe  VII  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 


"Sec.  780.  Application  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  investigations 
regarding  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  orders.". 

RESOURCE  INPUT  SUBSIDIES 

Sbc.  105.  (aXl)  Subtitle  D  of  title  Vn  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677  et 
seq.),  as  amended  by  section  104  of  tills  title, 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

~8EC  T71C  RESOUKCES  INPUT  SUBSIDIES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.- A  resource  input  sub- 
sidy exists  if — 

"(1)  a  product  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  an  'input  product')— 

"(A)  is  provided  or  sold  by  a  government 
or  a  government-regulated  or  controlled 
entity  within  a  country  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  an  'exporting  coun- 
try'), for  use  as  an  input  In  another  product 
manufactured  within  that  country,  at  a  do- 
mestic price  that— 

"(i)  is  lower  than  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  input  product,  and 

"(11)  is  not  freely  available,  by  reason  of 
government  regulation  or  control,  to  United 
States  producers  for  purchase  of  the  input 
product  for  export  to  the  United  States;  and 

"(B)  would,  if  sold  at  the  fair  market 
value  constitute  a  significant  portion  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  the  merchandise  in  which  or  for  which 
the  input  product  is  used;  or 

"(2)  the  right  to  remove  or  extract  a  prod- 
uct (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'removal  right')  is  provided  or  sold  by  a 
government  or  a  government-regulated  or 
controlled  entity  within  a  country,  and— 

"(A)  that  product  is  for  input  use  in  an- 
other product  manufactured  within  that 
country; 

"(B)  the  removal  right  is  provided  or  sold 
at  a  domestic  price  that  is  lower  than  the 
fair  market  value  of  that  right;  and 

"(C)  if  that  right  was  sold  at  a  fair  market 
value,  would  constitute  a  significant  portion 
of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion of  the  merchandise  in  or  for  which  the 
product  is  used. 

"(b)  Amount  op  Resource  Input.- 

"(1)  In  gkhesal.— The  amount  of  a  re- 
source input  subsidy  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  domestic  price  of  an  input  prod- 
uct or  of  a  removal  right,  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  that  product  or  right. 

"(2)  Exclusions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  terms  'domestic  price'  and  'fair 
market  value'  do  not  include,  with  respect 
to  an  input  product,  the  costs  incident  to 
the  transportation  and  handling  required  to 
move  the  product  from  its  point  of  produc- 
tion to  the  respective  domestic  or  foreign 
destination. 

"(c)  Depuiitions  and  Rules.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'fair  market  value'  means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  an  input  product,  the 
price  that,  in  the  absence  of  government 
regulation  or  control,  a  willing  buyer  would 
pay  a  willing  seller  for  that  product  from 
the  exporting  country  in  an  arms-length 
transaction:  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  removal  right,  the 
price  that,  in  the  absence  of  government 
regulation  or  control,  a  willing  buyer  would 
pay  a  willing  seller  for  the  removal  right  in 
the  country  providing  or  selling  the  right; 

"(2)  in  determining  the  fair  market  value 
of  an  input  product,  the  administering  au- 
thority stiall  take  into  account— 

"(A)  the  export  price  of  the  product; 

"(B)  the  prices  at  which  the  product  is 
generally  available  in  world  markets; 


"(C)  the  current  market  cleailng  price  at 
which  the  product  can  be  sold  competitively 
by  the  exporting  country  in  the  markets  of 
other  countries  (including  the  United 
States)  that  are  non-state-oontrolled  econo- 
my country  markets:  and 

"(D)  the  availability  to  the  exporting 
country  of  markets  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C): 

"(3)  In  determining  the  fair  market  value 
of  a  removal  right,  the  administering  au- 
thority shall  take  into  account— 

"(A)  the  price  paid  in  the  exporting  coun- 
try for  a  companble  removal  right  not  sub- 
ject to  government  regulation  or  control: 

"(B)  the  prioe  paid  in  the  exporting  coun- 
try for  a  comparable  removal  right  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  through  a  process  of  com- 
petitive bidding:  and 

"(C)  the  price  paid  for  a  comparable  re- 
moval right  in  comparable  regicms  of  coun- 
tries other  than  the  exiwrUng  country;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'input  use'  refers  to  the  use 
(directly  or  indirectly)  of  an  Input  product 
in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  any 
class  or  kind  of  merchandise  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  investigation  under  this  tiUe. 

"(d)  RsQuntEMZNT  op  INJURY  TEST.— Not- 
withstanding section  303(b).  sections  703(a) 
and  70S(b)  (relating  to  injury  determina- 
tions by  the  Commission)  shall  apply  to  any 
investigation  under  section  303(b)  in  which 
the  existence  of  resource  input  subsidies 
under  section  771C  is  alleged.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  title  VII  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  title,  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
77  IB  the  foUowing: 
"Sec.  771C.  Resource  Input  subsidies.". 

(b)  Section  771(5)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1030 
(19  U.S.C.  1677(5))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(C)  Any  resource  input  subsidy  provided 
under  section  771C.". 

PROHIBinON  ON  USE  OP  GBNBXAL  AVAILABIUTT 


Sbc  106.  Section  771(5XB)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  167(5XB))  U  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  "to  a  specific  enterprise  or 
industry,  or  group  of  enterprises  or  Indus- 
tries, whether  publicly  or  privately  owned,": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "A 
benefit  shall  be  considered  to  constitute  a 
subsidy,  even  if  it  is  nominally  or  actually 
available  to  many  or  all  enterprises  or  in- 
dustries, if  when  actually  oonfeired  it  ac- 
crues to  specific  recipients.". 

APPLICATION  OP  THE  COUIRBVAILIiro  DUTT 
LAW  TO  NON-MARKET  SCOHOMIBS 

Sbc.  107.  SecUon  771(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677(5))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  ImmedlaUey  after 
"(5)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(B)     Subsidies     in     StATE-ComaoLLBD 

Economy  CoxnrrRiES.— Benefits  tliat  would 
consUtute  a  countervailable  substdy  under 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragrpah  siiall  be 
treated  as  a  subsidy  if  provided  to  an  enter- 
prise or  industry,  or  group  of  enterprises  or 
industries,  in  a  State-controlled  economy 
country.  In  such  cases,  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  price  at  which  the  merchandise  under 
investigation  is  sold  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  weighted  average  of  the  prices  at 
which  such  or  similar  merchandise  of  non- 
state-controlled  economy  countries,  selected 
by  the  admlnirtering  authority  as  being  at  a 
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■Ute  of  econmntc  develoiNnent  comparable 
to  that  of  tbe  country  under  Investication, 
is  aold  either— 

"(i)  for  ooooumpUon  In  the  home  market 
of  those  oountrlea.  or 

"(U)  to  other  countries,  indudinc  the 
United  States. 

as  such  prices  are  established  by  public  and 
ivtvate  rtatlstteal  information,  by  Informa- 
tion supplied  by  cooperating  industries  in 
such  sheeted  oountiies.  and  by  price  infor- 
mation submitted  by  the  petitioner  and  not 
rebutted  by  the  foreim  producer.". 
Dsx^aniuTioira  or  duust  n  AirriDuicpiiro 

am  uuujiuavAiLnK  mnr  uvssucmnoiis 

8k.  108.  (a)  Section  7T1(7XB)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1«7T(7XB))  is 
amwidfid  by  adiUnc  at  the  end  the  follow- 
inc:  "The  Commission  shall  not  consider  the 
siae  of  the  Hiimptwy  cnr  countervaOinc  mar- 
idbos  found  by  Om  administering  authority, 
or  the  ataOity  of  oth«r  foreign  producers  to 
enter  the  DBIted  States  marlcet.". 

<b)  Section  771(TXCXlv)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  VAC.  1677(7XCXiv>  te  amend- 


(1>  by  inserting  immediately  after  "sub- 
ject to~  the  ftdlowlng:  "either  an  anUdimip- 
ing  or  a  counteryalling  duty";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "inves- 
tigatton"  the  foUowinr  "or  to  an  antidump- 
ing or  countervailing  duty  order  (If  the  mar- 
keting of  such  products  is  reasonably  coinci- 
dent)". 

(c)  Section  771(7XCXiii)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  VJ&.C.  1077(7XCXiii)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  tbe  end  the  following: 

"In  evaluating  such  factors,  the  Cmnmis- 
sioo  shall  consider  what  effect  other  fac- 
tors, inriiiHiny  the  existence  of  a  national 
economic  recovery,  have  had  upon  such  fac- 
tors, and  whether  an  increase  in  the  sale  of 
impints  compared  to  sales  of  domestic  prod- 
ucto  indicates  that  there  is  a  likelihood  that 
such  declines  will  occur.". 

JUDICIAL  BSVUW  III  AJITlJtUIIPTIMG  AlfD 

uuuu  laavAiLiiio  DtrtT  Faocxxontos 
8k.  109.  Secticm  518A  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  V&C.  1616a(bXlXB))  Is  amended 
by  striking  "substantial"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "a  preponderance  of  the". 

UMFAia  PBACnCBS  IH  IMPOHT  TRADE 

Sk.  110.  (a)  Section  337(a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  VJ8.C.  1337(a))  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  UnTAia  MxrHoos  or  Comfritioh.— 

"(1)  UaLAwrnL  acts.— Subject  to  para- 
graph's), the  following  are  unlawful,  and 
when  found  by  the  Commission  to  exist, 
shaU  be  dealt  with,  in  addition  to  any  other 
provlskm  of  law,  as  provided  in  this  section: 

"(A)  Unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
unfair  acts  in  the  importation  of  articles 
(other  than  articles  provided  for  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (O)  Into  the  United  States. 
or  in  the  sale  of  such  articles  by  the  owner, 
importer,  otmsignee.  or  agent  of  either,  the 
threat  or  effect  of  which  is— 

"(1)  to  destroy  or  substantially  injure  an 
Industry  in  the  United  States; 

"(U)  to  impair  or  prevent  the  establish- 
moit  of  such  an  industry,  or 

"(iii)  to  restrain  or  monopolize  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  United  States. 

"(B)  The  importation  into  the  United 
States,  or  the  sale  within  the  United  States 
after  impoitatlon,  of  articles  that— 

"(i)  Infringe  a  valid  and  enforceable 
United  States  patent  or  a  valid  United 
States  copyright  registered  under  titie  17. 
United  States  Code;  or 

"(11)  are  made.  iMt>duced.  processed,  or 
mined  under,  or  by  means  of,  a  process  cov- 


eredl  by  the  claims  of  a  valid  and  enforcea- 
ble onited  States  patent. 

"(C)  The  importation  into  the  United 
States,  or  the  sale  within  the  United  States 
aftet  importation,  of  articles  that  infringe  a 
valid  and  enforceable  United  States  trade- 
mart  registered  under  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946. 

"(3)  Aptucabiutt.— Subparagraphs  (B) 
and  <C)  of  paragraph  (1)  apply  only  if  an  in- 
dustry In  the  United  States,  relating  to  the 
articles,  patent,  copyright,  or  trademark 
concerned,  exists  or  is  in  the  process  of 
beinf  established. 

"(|)  ExisiKircs  OP  iXDUSTaT.- For  pur- 
pose$  of  paragraph  (2),  and  for  purposes  of 
applying  paragraph  (IK A)  with  respect  to 
comvion  law  trademarks  and  trade  secrets, 
an  ilidustry  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
con^dered  to  exist  if  there  is  in  the  United 
StatAs.  with  respect  to  the  articles,  patent, 
copyright,  trademark,  or  trade  secrets  con- 
cerned- 

"(4)  significant  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment; 

"(■)  significant  employment  of  labor  or 
capital;  or 

"(Q)  substantial  investment  in  its  exploita- 
tion, including  engineering,  research  and  de- 
velopment, or  licensing.". 

(b>  Section  337(g)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1337(g))  is  amended— 

(l){by  strilLlng  "Repkrbal  to  Presideht.— " 
and  iinserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Report  op 
Commission.-"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (IXB).  by  striking  aU 
aftes  "thereto"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
apenod; 

(3yby  striking  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4),  and 
redegignating  paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph 
(2);  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2),  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striUng  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
grap  1  (2),  such"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "i  uch". 

jiV>icial  Hxvncw  op  pailorx  to  pbbclude 

mPORTATIOM 

111.  Section  526  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1526)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"(6  Revtev?.— Any  citizen  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  bring  an 
actiai  In  the  Court  of  International  Trade 
for  review  of  any  decision  not  to  preclude 
the  bnportation  of  merchandise  which  bears 
a  trademark  owned  by  such  citizen.  The 
Court  of  International  Trade  shaU  not  set 
aslds  any  such  decision,  unless  the  Court  de- 
temiines  that  such  decision  is  not  supported 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence.". 
.SUBTITLE  B— IMPORT  RELIEF 
nCPOHT  rkliep 

Sat:.  121.  (a)  Section  201(bK2XB)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2251(bX2XB)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"wages,"  the  following:  "investment,  re- 
search and  development  expenditures.". 

(b)  Section  201(bX3)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974(19  U.S.C.  2251(bX3))  is  amended— 

(11  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
par«raph  (B); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thenof  ",  and";  and 

(31  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing: 

"(t»  shall,  in  the  case  where  the  petition 
covers  a  broad  range  of  related  products, 
manv  or  all  of  which  are  produced  by  the 
same  domestic  producers,  treat  the  produc- 
ers ff  such  products  as  constituting  a  single 
ind«iBtry,  even  though  the  products  may  not 
be  1  ke  or  directly  competitive  with  one  an- 
oth<  r.". 
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(c)  Section  301(bX2XC)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2251(bK2HC))  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  the  following:  ",  or  a  significant 
reduction  in  market  share,  profits,  employ- 
ment, in^^tment,  or  research  and  develop- 
ment which  would  not  have  occurred  in  the 
absence  Of  increased  quantities  of  Imports, 
even  though  similar  reductions  due  to  other 
causes  nUght  have  occurred". 

(dXl)  Section  201(dKl)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (Ifi  U.S.C.  2251(dHl))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Striking  "include  such  findings  or 
recommendation  in  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pre- 
scribe relief  that  shaU  take  effect  within  30 
days";  anil 

(B)  by  striking  the  last  sentence. 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  201(dX2) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
22Sl(dX2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Upon  completing  its  investigation,  the 
Commission  shall  submit  its  report  to  the 
President:  and  to  the  Congress.  The  Com- 
mission shall  also  promptly  make  public  its 
report  (egcept  Information  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  confidential)  and 
shall  puBlish  a  suounary  of  the  report 
(except  nich  information)  in  the  Federal 
Register.T. 

(e)  Section  301(e)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.d.  2251(e))  is  amended  by  striking 
all  after  ''Commission"  the  second  place  it 
appears  stid  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "tompleted  such  previous  investiga- 
tion.". 

(f)  Section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C1  2251)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  fallowing: 

"(g)  Actions  of  the  Commission  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  n  of  chapter  5  of  titie  5,  United 
States  Code.". 

(g)  Section  201(bX5)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2251(bX5))  is  amended  by 
striking  all  after  "shall"  through  "203,". 

OEipUtmATIOIl  OP  IMPOBT  RXLIKP 

Sk.  123.  Section  202  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2252)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  en4  the  following: 

"(e)  In  determining  what  type  or  types  of 
relief  are  appropriate  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  seetion.  the  Commission  shall  consid- 

"(1)  inn>rmation  and  advice  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  on  the  extent  to  which 
workers  In  the  industry  have  applied  for, 
are  receiving,  or  are  likely  to  receive  adjust- 
ment assfetance  under  chapter  2  of  this  title 
or  benefiis  from  other  manpower  programs; 

"(2)  inft>nnation  and  advice  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  ICommerce  on  the  extent  to  which 
firms  in  ^he  industry  have  applied  for,  are 
receivlngi  or  are  likely  to  receive  adjustment 
assistance  under  chapters  3  and  4  of  this 
titie;        I 

"(3)  the  probable  effectiveness  of  import 
relief  as  la  means  to  promote  adjustment, 
the  efforts  being  made  or  to  be  implement- 
ed by  the  industry  concerned  to  adjust  to 
Import  ^mpetitlon,  and  other  consider- 
ations relative  to  the  position  of  the  indus- 
try in  thtf  Nation's  economy; 

"(4)  the  effect  of  import  relief  on  consum- 
ers (including  the  price  and  availability  of 
the  imported  article  and  the  like  or  directiy 
competitive  article  produced  in  the  United 
States)  atid  on  competition  in  the  domestic 
markets  for  such  articles; 

"(5)  the  effect  of  import  relief  on  the 
international  economic  interests  of  the 
United  States; 


"(6)  the  impact  on  United  States  indus- 
tries and  firms  as  a  consequence  of  any  pos- 
sible modification  of  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  which  may  result  from  interna- 
tional obligations  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion; 

"(7)  the  geographic  concentration  of  im- 
ported products  marketed  in  the  United 
States: 

"(8)  the  extent  to  which  the  United  SUtes 
market  is  the  focal  point  for  ext>orts  of  such 
article  by  reason  of  restraints  on  exports  of 
such  article  to,  or  imports  of  such  article 
into,  third  country  markets;  and 

"(9)  the  economic  and  social  costs  which 
would  be  incurred  by  taxpayers,  communi- 
ties, and  workers,  if  import  relief  were  or 
were  not  provided.". 

COMPORMIRG  AMKIfOlCKirrS 

Sk.  123.  (a)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2253(a))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  President  shall  provide  import 
relief  according  to  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission under  section  201.". 

(b)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  (d)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2253(b),  (c),  (d)  and  (e))  are  repealed. 

(c)  Section  203(hK3)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2253(hK3)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "President"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Commis- 
sion": and 

(2)  by  striking  aU  after  "determines" 
through  "202(c).". 

(d)  Section  203(hX4)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2253(hX4)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "I»resldent  when  he"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Commission  when 
it";  and 

(2)  by  striking  aU  from  "after  takinT' 
through  "(1X3)  and". 

(e)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  203  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  22S3(g))  is  re- 
pealed. 

(f)  Section  203(k)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2253(k))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragrwh  (1),  by  striking  "Presi- 
dent" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Com- 
mission"; and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "Presi- 
dent" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Com- 
mission, as  appropriate.". 

(g)  Section  203(1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  UJ3.C.  2253(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(iXl)  While  any  import  reUef  provided 
pursuant  to  this  section  remains  in  Iffect, 
the  Commission  shaU  keep  under  review  de- 
velopments with  respect  to  the  industry 
concerned  (including  the  progress  and  spe- 
cific efforts  made  by  the  firms  in  the  indus- 
try concerned  to  adjust  to  import  competi- 
tion). 

"(2)  The  Commission  shaU  determine  the 
probable  economic  effect  on  the  industry 
concerned  of  any  extension,  reduction,  or 
termination  of  the  Import  reUef  provided 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(3)  Upon  petition  on  behalf  of  the  indus- 
try concerned,  fUed  with  the  Commission 
not  earUer  than  the  date  which  is  9  months, 
and  not  later  than  the  date  which  is  6 
months,  before  the  date  on  which  any 
import  reUef  provided  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion is  to  terminate  by  reason  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  initial  period  provided  for  such 
reUef,  the  Commission  shaU  determine  the 
probable  economic  effect  on  such  industry 
of  such  termination. 

"(4)  In  mairing  its  determinations  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  as  to  the  probable  eco- 
nomic effect  on  the  industry  concerned,  the 
Commission  shaU  take  into  account  aU  eco- 


nomic factors  which  it  considers  relevant, 
including  the  considerations  set  forth  in 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and  the  specif- 
ic efforts  made  by  the  industry  concerned  to 
adjust  to  import  competition. 

"(5)  The  Commission  shaU  make  its  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  on  the 
tMsis  of  an  investigation  during  the  course 
of  which  the  Commission  shall  hold  a  hear- 
ing at  which  interested  persons  shaU  be 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be 
present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be 
heard.". 

ntPUOfXIfTATIOH  OP  HIXIKP 

Sec.  124.  (aXl)  Chapter  1  of  title  n  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2251  et  seq.)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUow- 
ing: 

-8BC  IM.  PMKXAMATION  OF  REUEF  BY  PKESI- 
DENT.  APPROVAL  OF  CONGRESS. 

"(a)  Upon  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission  under  this  chapter,  with  its 
findings  and  determinations,  the  President 
ShaU: 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  increases  in  tariff  rates 
and  tariff-rate  quotas,  proclaim  such 
changes  in  tariff  rates  and  the  imposition  of 
quantitative  restrictions  as  were  provided  by 
the  Commission: 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  quantitative  restric- 
tions, instruct  the  United  States  (Customs 
Service  to  aUow  entry  into  the  United 
States  only  those  imports  of  the  article 
which  possess  a  vaUd  visa,  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  orderly  marketing  ar- 
rangements, direct  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  to  undertake  such  negotia- 
tions; 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  a  recommendation  of 
adjustment  assistance,  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  review  petitions  for  assistance 
under  chapter  2  of  this  title,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  review  petitions  for  as- 
sistance under  chapters  3  and  4  of  this  titie, 
on  an  expecUtious  basis;  and 

"(5)  perform  such  other  actions  as  are 
necessary  to  put  the  determination  of  the 
Commission  into  effect. 

"(bXl)  Import  reUef  under  this  section 
shaU  be  proclaimed  and  take  effect  within 
15  days  after  the  import  reUef  determina- 
tion date. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  prescribed  the  ne- 
gotiation of  orderly  marketing  arrange- 
ments, reUef  shaU  come  into  effect  on  the 
date  such  arrangement  is  concluded.  If  no 
arrangement  is  concluded  within  90  days  of 
the  date  of  the  Commission's  determination, 
the  alternative  relief  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  shaU  take  effect. 

"(cXl)  The  President  shaU  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  efficient  and  fair  administra- 
tion of  any  restrictions  proclaimed  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

"(2)  Regulations  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  shaU,  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  consistent  with  efficient  and  fair  ad- 
ministration, preclude  the  inequitable  shar- 
ing of  imports  by  a  relatively  smaU  number 
of  large  importers.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  203  the 
foUowing: 

"SEC  2M.  PROCLAMATION  OF  REUEF  BY  PRESI- 
DENT. APPROVAL  OF  CONCRESa-. 

(b)  Section  123(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2133(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "and"  the 
second  place  it  appears; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing: 


"(3)  ShaU  treat  as  compensation  tbe  sus- 
pension of  dutiable  treatmmt  on  any  prod- 
uct by  the  United  States.". 

(c)  Section  1102  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1979  (19  X3S.C.  2581(a))  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "may"  the 
foUowinr  "(except  that,  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  tbe  Presi- 
dent shaU)". 

(d)  Section  123(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1074 
(19  U.S.C.  2133(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "and"  the 
second  place  it  appears; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing: 
"(3)  may  offer  as  compensation  the  stis- 

pension  of  dutiable  treatment  on  any  prod- 
uct by  the  United  States.". 

DETERMniATIOIlS  BT  nmaMATIOHAI.  TaABB 

comassioii 
Sk.  125.  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  UJS.C.  2411)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

-SEC  Ml.   DETERMINATIONS  BY  INTKRNATiaNAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION. 
"(a)  DXTBRMIlf ATIOIf.— 

"(1)  Rights  or  buroexs  or  commxrck.- 
Upon  the  request  of  the  President  or  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  upon 
its  own  motion,  or  upon  the  receipt  of  a  pe- 
tition fUed  under  section  302,  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  (hereafter  in  this 
chapter  referred  to  as  the  'Commission') 
shaU  determine  whether— 

"(A)  the  United  SUtes  has  been  denied  its 
rights  under  any  trade  agreement;  or 

"(B)  any  act.  poUcy  or  practice  of  a  for- 
eign country  or  instrumentaUty- 

"(1)  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of, 
or  otherwise  denies  benefits  to  the  United 
States  under,  any  trade  agreement,  or 

"(U)  is  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  dis- 
criminatory and  burdens  or  restricts  United 
States  commerce. 

"(2)  Appropriate  AcnoM.— If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  under  paragraph  (1)  that 
either  of  the  circumstances  specifled  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  or  (B)  has  occurred,  the 
Commission  shaU  determine  what  action  is 
appropriate  and  feasible  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  or  to  obtain  the 
elimination  of  the  act,  poUcy  or  practice. 
The  Commission  may  recommend  action 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
goods  or  sector. 

"(b)  RscoMMXinkATioHS.- The  Commission 
may  recommend,  among  other  things,  pur- 
suant to  its  determination  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  action  to — 

"(1)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent,  or  the 
refraining  from  the  proclamation  of,  bene- 
fits of  trade  agreement  concessions  to  carry 
out  a  trade  agreement  with  the  foreign 
country  or  instrumentaUty  involved;  and 

"(2)  impose  duties  or  other  import  restric- 
tions on  the  goods  of,  and,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  fees  or  restric- 
tions on  the  services  of,  such  foreign  coun- 
try or  instrumentaUty. 

"(c)  Trahskittal  op  Detbuohatioii.- 
Upon  completion  of  its  determination  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion shaU  transmit  copies  of  its  determina- 
tion to— 

"(1)  the  President; 

"(2)  the  Congress;  and 

"(3)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive." 

"(d)  Acnoif  BY  PRKsioBirr.- Upon  receipt 
of  the  determination  by  the  O>minisslon, 
the  President  shaU  perform  aU  actions  nec- 
essary to  put  the  recommendation  of  the 
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into  effect,  except  thftt  the 
PreaMent  may  detormlne  to  commence  ne- 
■ottetlone  to  *"~*~"»*  the  unfair  foreign 
trade  praetlcea,  as  ivorlded  In  subeecUon  (f ) 
of  this  aeetlon. 

"<e)  Abbrioiul  Ain»»iTT.— 

"<1)  RiRaicnain  Am  vrnmu  ■  — Wotwltfa- 
•**■""->  any  other  provlaian  of  law  govem- 
tnc  any  senrloe  sector  aooen  authorization, 
and  in  addition  to  the  authority  ocMiferred 
in  rabaeetlon  (b)  of  this  sectl<x>.  the  Com- 
—*—*'»«  may  direct  the  President  to— 

"(A)  re«Mct.  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  the  Cwnmisrioo  deems  necessary, 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  such  au- 
thortetlon:  or 

"(B)  deny  the  issiianre  of  any  such  au- 
thortetion. 

"(2)  Anacns  autbouxatiors.— Actions 
under  parasraidi  (1)  shall  apply  only  with 
rtsptct  to  service  sector  access  authoriza- 
tions  granted,  or  applications  therefor  pend- 
ing, on  or  after  the  date  cm  which— 

"(A)  a  petition  is  fUed  under  secUon  S03(a) 
(19  UJB.C  34ia(a)):  or 

"(B)  a  determination  to  initiate  an  invesU- 
gation  is  made  by  the  Oommiwion. 

"(3)  CoBSin;XATiOK.— Before  the  President 
takes  action  under  sulisectlon  (b)  or  (c)  in- 
volving the  imposition  of  fees  or  other  re- 
strictions on  the  services  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try, the  Trade  RepresmtaUve  shall,  if  the 
services  involved  are  subject  to  regulation 
by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  of  any  State,  consult,  as  appropriate, 
with  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned. 

"(f)  MaaOTIAXIOMS.- 

"(1)  OommMonaT.- The  President  may, 
within  10  days  of  receipt  of  the  Commis- 
skm's  determination  under  subsection  (a), 
direct  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive to  begin  negotiations  within  30  days 
with  the  foreign  country  or  countries  re- 
^wnsible  for  the  unfair  trade  practices 
found  by  the  CiMnmlssion.  for  the  purpose 
of  conchiding  an  agreement  that  will  elimi- 
nate completely  such  practices. 

"(2)  LmiTATION  OR  ACCmrTARCE  OP  AGRXB- 

MRRTS.— The  President  may  accept  only 
such  agreements  ss  result  in  the  complete 
eUminatfam  of  the  unfair  trade  practices  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  to  exist,  and 
that  contain  an  undertaking  by  any  foreign 
country  involved  not  to  take  any  other  ac- 
tions that  would  tend  to  nullify  the  effect  of 
the  agreement 

"(3)  NonncATioR.— The  President  shall 
notify  the  Commission  and  Congress  of — 

"(A)  a  decision  to  undertake  negotiations; 
and 

"(B)  the  results,  if  any.  of  such  negotia- 
tions." 

"(g)  PaocxDuaas.— 

"(1)     AcnOR     OR     aXQUXST     OK     OR     OWR 

MonoR.- If  the  Commission  decides  to  take 
action  under  this  section  upon  the  receipt  of 
a  request  by  a  party  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  or  up<»i  its  own  motion, 
and  no  petition  has  been  ffled  under  section 
303  of  this  UUe.  it  shaU  cause  to  have  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of 
the  decision,  Inchiding  the  reasons  therefor. 
Unless  it  determines  that  expeditious  action 
is  required,  the  Oxnmissitm  shaU  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  presoitation  of  views 
conoeraing  the  taking  of  such  action. 

"(2)  AcnoR  aanuasiau  bt  pktitior.- Upon 
the  receipt  of  a  petition  requesting  action 
under  section  302  of  this  UUe,  the  c^ommis- 
sion  shall  follow  the  iMvcedure  provided  in 
such  section. 

"(h)  DiriRiiioRS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(1)  ComoBCB.- The  term  'commerce'  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  llmitod  to— 


.)  servloes  (including  transfers  of  infor- 
lon)  associated  with  international  trade, 
ler  or  not  such  services  are  related  to 
Fie  goods:  and 

I)  foreign  direct  Investment  by  United 
persons  with  implications  for  trade  in 
or  services. 
"(S)  VxssxL  coRsraucnoR  sttbsisixs.— An 
act.  policy,  or  pracUce  of  a  foreign  country 
or  instrumentality  that  burdens  or  restricts 
Untted  States  commerce  may  include  the 
provision,  dlrecUy  or  indlrecUy,  by  that  for- 
elg4  country  or  instrumentality  of  subsidies 
for  ithe  construction  of  vessels  used  in  the 
coidmerdal  transportaUon  by  water  of 
goo  Is  between  foreign  countries  and  the 
Un]«d  States. 

"Qi)  Urkkasorablb.— The  term  'unreason- 
ably' means  any  act,  policy,  or  pracUce 
which,  while  not  necessarily  in  violation  of 
or  ikKX>nsistent  with  the  international  legal 
rigljts  of  the  United  States,  is  otherwise 
deemed  to  be  unfair  and  inequitable.  The 
term  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  any  act. 
pollby.  or  pracUce  which  denies  fair  and  eq- 
ultarie— 
"QA)  maiket  opportunities; 
"^)  opportunities  for  the  establishment 
of  1^  enterprise;  or 

"dc)  provision  of  adequate  and  effective 
protection  of  intellectual  property  rights. 

"(4)  URJUSTmABLB.— 

"(A)  IR  GKRXRAL.— The  term  'unjustifiable' 
means  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  which  is 
in  tiolatfon  of,  or  Inconsistent  with,  the 
int^naUonal  legal  rights  of  the  United 
States. 

"Cfi)      CIXHTAIW      ACnOKS      mCLUOKD.— The 

term  'unjustifiable'  includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to,  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  described 
in  ^ibparagraph  (A)  which  denies  national 
or  most-favored-nation  treatment,  the  right 
of  establishment,  or  protection  of  intellectu- 
al property  rights. 

"(6)  DxruimoR  of  Disckimiratort.— The 
term  'discriminatory'  Includes,  where  ^pro- 
pri^,  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  which 
denies  naUonal  or  most-favored-nation 
treijtment  to  United  States  goods,  services, 
or  itivestment. 

"Cp)  Skrvicx  Sxctoh  Access  Adtroriza- 
Tio^.— The  term  'service  sector  access  au- 
thotlzaUon'  means  any  license,  permit, 
ord^r,  or  other  authorization,  issued  under 
the  authority  of  Federal  law,  that  permits  a 
foreign  supplier  of  services  access  to  the 
UnSed  States  market  in  a  service  sector  con- 
cerned.". 

IRITIATIOR  AR9  CORSUCT  OP  IRVESTiCATIORS 

Stc.  126.  (aKl)  The  section  beading  of  sec- 
Uori  302  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2412)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■SEC.  301.  iNrru'noN  and  conduct  of  intbsti- 

GATIONS  REQUESTED  BY  PETITION.". 

(2)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  D.S.C.  2412(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
folltows: 

"^)  FiuRO  OP  Pktitior.— Any  Interested 
peifon  may  fOe  a  petition  with  the  Commls- 
sioil  requesting  that  It  make  a  determina- 
Uoii  under  section  301  of  this  tiUe  and  set- 
ting forth  the  allegations  in  support  of  such 
request.";  and 

(I)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  (A)  striking 
"Titade  RepresentaUve"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Commission",  and  (B)  striking 
"h^'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "it". 

(] )  SecUon  302(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2412(b))  is  amended— 

(!)  by  striking  "Trade  Representative" 
wh!rever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thcp-eof  "Commission"; 
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(2)  by  strllUng  "he"  wherever  It  appears 
and  inse  ting  in  lieu  thereof  "it";  and 

(3)  in  iMxagraph  (2),  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately afKr  "Re^ster"  the  following:  ",  shall 
notify    ttie   President,    the    United   SUtes 

presentative,  and  Congress,". 
Ion  302(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
2412(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 


lATIOR       TO       IRITIATX       BT 

>p  CoMmssioR  OR  Upor  RsqnxsT.— 

lATIOR   TO    IRITIATE.- If    the 

ion  determines  on  its  own  motion, 
or  upon! the  receipt  of  a  request  from  the 
President  or  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, as  provided  in  section  301(a)  of 
this  tiUf,  that  an  investigation  should  be 
inlUatedjin  order  to  make  the  determination 
provided)  for  in  section  301(a)  of  this  tlUe. 
ion  shall— 

notice  of  such  determination  to 
led  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 

notify  the  President  and  the 
ites  Trade  RepresentaUve  of  such 
ttion.  "'  h  determination  shall 
ai  il.  naUve  determination 
Ion  ibXi/  of  this  secUon. 
"(2)  Qdrsultatior  Bkpork  Iritiatior.- 
The  Commission  shall,  before  making  any 
determination  under  paragraph  (1),  consult 
with  the  appropriate  committees  estab- 
lished pilrsuant  to  section  135  of  this  title.". 
(bKl)  The  section  heading  of  section  304 
of  the  Tttule  Act  of  1974  (19  VB.C.  2414)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"8BC  Mi  tBCOMMENDATIONS  OF  COMNISSION.''. 

(2)  SeitUon  304(aKl)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2414(aKl))  is  amended  by 
striking  all  from  "and  subject  to"  through 
"than—"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Commission  shall  determine  what  acUon 
should  be  taken  under  section  301  of  this 
tiUe  with  respect  to  the  matters  under  in- 
vestigatipn.  The  Commission  shall  make 
such  determlnaUon  not  later  than—". 

(3)  SedUon  304(a)(2)  and  (3)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1174  (19  U.S.C.  2414(aK2)  and  (3))  is 
amended  by  striking  "Special  Representa- 
Uve" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commis- 
sion".    I 

(4)  Section  304(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2414(b))  is  amended  by  striking 
all  from  "Before"  through  "required-"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"Before  making  Its  recommendation  under 
secUon  90I  of  this  UUe  with  respect  to  the 
treatltsettt  of  any  product  or  service  of  a  for- 
eign country  or  instrumentality  which  is  the 
subject  of  a  petition  filed  under  secUon  302 
of  this  tlUe,  the  Commission,  unless  it  deter- 
mines that  expedlUous  action  is  required-". 

(5)  SedUon  304(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2414(b)  is  amended  by  striking  aU 
from  psragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  s^aU  determine  the  probable  impact 
on  the  ef»nomy  of  the  United  States  of  the 
taking  air  action  with  respect  to  such  prod- 
uct or  service.". 

cohsoltatior  upor  xritiatior  op 
irvxstigatior 

Sbc.  197.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1B74  (19  U.S.C.  2413(a))  is  amended 
by  strlkkig  "On  the  date  an  affirmaUve  de- 
termination is  made  under  section  302(b)," 
and  Ins^ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Upon  receipt  from  the  Commission  of  noU- 
f ication  that  an  investlgaUon  has  been  com- 
menced Under  section  302(b),". 

(b)  Se^ion  303(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2413(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (IXA)  to  read 
as  f ollov  K 


"(A)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
Uve may  request  that  the  Commission 
verify  or  improve  the  petition,  to  ensure  an 
adequate  basis  for  consultation;":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  foUowinr  "The  Commission  shall  grant 
or  deny  any  request  under  this  paragraph 
within  10  days  of  its  receipt.  If  the  Commis- 
sion grants  such  request,  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative may  delay,  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  90  6ms*,  any  request  for  consulta- 
Uon.". 

(c)  Section  303  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2413)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(c)  Report  to  the  Ck>ifiassioR.— Upon 
the  conclusion  of  consultations  under  this 
section,  the  Trade  Representative  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  consultations  to 
the  Commission.". 

REQUESTS  POR  INPORMATION 

Sbc.  128.  SecUon  305  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2415)  is  amended  by  striking 
"Special  Representative"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commis- 
sion". 

AOMIRISTRATIOR 

Sac.  129.  SecUon  306  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2416)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Special  Representative" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Conunission";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "by  the  President". 

IRCRXASE  IR  CXRTAIlf  DUTIES 

Sec.  130.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  when  the  United  States 
IntemaUonal  Trade  Commission  makes  a 
determination  that  a  country  has  engaged 
in  an  unfair  trade  practice,  the  Commission 
shall  transmit  notice  of  such  determination 
to  the  President.  The  President  shall,  to 
eliminate  such  unfair  practice,  on  an  inter- 
im basis  increase  the  import  duties  on  the 
import  which  was  involved  in  such  practice, 
or  impose  quotas  for  such  imports  (in  ac- 
cordance with  the  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion). While  such  duties  or  quotas  are  in 
effect,  but  not  longer  than  one  year  after 
the  date  on  which  such  determination  is 
made,  the  President  may  carry  out  negotia- 
Uons  regarding  an  agreement  under  which 
the  nation  which  engaged  In  such  unfair 
trade  practice  agrees  to  terminate  such 
practice  within  a  specified  period  of  time 
(which  pericxl  of  time  shall  not  exceed  one 
year  from  the  date  of  such  agreement) 
under  section  301(f)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  as  added  by  section  125  of  this  sub- 
tiUe.  Any  Import  duties  Increased  or  quotas 
imposed  under  this  section  shall  cease  to  be 
in  effect  on  the  date  on  which  any  such 
agreement  becomes  effective. 

(b)  If  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  makes  a  determination 
that  a  coimtry  has  not  engaged  In  an  unfair 
trade  pracUce.  the  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit noUce  of  such  determination  to  the 
President. 

CORGRXSSIOHAL  RXVIZW  OP  TARIPP 
CORCBSSIORS 

Sbc.  131.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  Utle  m  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2411  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SKC  9*7.  CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  TARIFF 
CONCESSIONS, 
"(a)  SUBMISSIOR  BY  Prxsioert.— If  the 
President,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  101,  123,  or  124,  has  negotiated  or 
proclaimed  any  modifi(attion  in  an  exisUng 
duty,  the  President  shall  transmit  notifica- 
tion of  such  modlf  icaUon  to  the  Congress. 


Such  modlficaUon  shall  not  enter  into 
effect  until  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  60 
calendar  days  after  such  submission,  except 
that  such  modification  shall  not  become  ef- 
fective if  within  such  60-day  period  a  Joint 
resolution  disapproving  such  modificaUon 
has  become  law. 

"(b)  CONSIOBRATIOR  OP  JOIRT  RXBOLUTIOR 

OP  Disapproval.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  a  Joint  resolution  of 
disapproval  under  this  section  shall  be  suth 
Ject  to  the  provisions  of  section  151(d),  (e), 
(f)  and  (g). 

"(c)  Depiritior.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'Joint  resoluUon'  means  a 
Joint  resolution  which  does  not  contain  a 
preamble  and  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  'That  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
disapprove  of  the  modification  in  existing 
duty   designated  ,   submitted  to  the 

Congress  by  the  President  on  ,  10    .', 

the  blank  spaces  being  filled  with  the  appro- 
priate designation  of  the  modification  and 
the  date  of  submission  of  the  modificaiton 
to  the  Congress,  respectively.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  306  the 
following: 

"Sec.  307  Congressional  review  of  tariff  con- 
cessions.". 

pbtttiors  regarding  market  disruptior 

Sbc.  132.  (aXl)  Any  Interested  party  may 
file  with  the  United  States  Committee  for 
Implementation  of  Textile  Agreements 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
"CITA")  a  petiUon  to  correct  market  disrup- 
tion with  respect  to  a  particular  article. 

(2)  Upon  receiving  such  a  petition,  (HTA 
shall  determine  within  30  days  whether  to 
commence  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  the  product  subject  to  the  petition 
has  been  or  is  being  imported  Into  the 
United  States  In  such  quantities  as  to  cause 
disruption  in  the  United  States  market  for 
that  product,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  an 
international  agreement. 

(3)  If  CITA  determines  not  to  initiate  an 
investigation,  it  shall  publish  notice  of  such 
determination  in  the  Federal  Register, 
along  with  the  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion. 

(4)  If  CITA  determines  to  commence  an 
investigation,  it  shall  notify  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  and  Congress 
of  such  determination. 

(5)  CITA  shall  conclude  any  such  investi- 
gation within  180  days  after  the  date  on 
which  a  petition  was  filed  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  CITA  may  extend  such 
time  period  for  an  additional  period  not  to 
exceed  60  days  in  complicated  cases  (as  de- 
termined by  CITA). 

(bKl)  Any  interested  party  may  obtain 
review  from  the  United  States  Court  of 
International  Trade  of  any  determination 
by  CITA  not  to  undertake  an  investigation 
under  this  section  or,  at  the  conclusion  of 
an  investigation,  any  determination  of 
CITA. 

(2)  The  standard  of  review  of  an  appeal 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  whether  the 
Committee's  action  was  supported  by  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  on  the  record. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  subsecUon.  the  term 
"interested  party"  means— 

(A)  a  manufacturer,  producer,  importer, 
retailer,  or  wholesaler  in  the  United  SUtes 
of  a  like  product; 

(B)  a  certified  union  or  recognized  union 
or  group  of  workers  which  is  representaUve 
of  an  industry  engaged  in  the  manufacture, 
production,  imiMrtatlon.  retailing  or  whole- 


sale in  the  United  States  of  a  like  product; 
or 

(C)  a  trade  or  business  associaUon  a  ma- 
jority of  whose  members  manufacture, 
product,  import,  retail,  or  wholesale  a  like 
product  in  the  United  States. 

(c)  If  a  call  for  consultaUon  is  issued  re- 
garding the  article  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
petition  under  this  section,  CITA  shall,  in 
order  to  correct  the  market  disrupUon 
caused  by  such  article,  impose  quotas  on  the 
Importation  of  such  article  unless  and  until 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  has 
negotiated  an  appropriate  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  the  country  from  which  such  ar- 
ticle is  imported. 

(dXl)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  secUon  or  secUon  204 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  act  of  1956 
(7  U.S.C.  1854)  must  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  export  visas  for  the  products  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement  by  any  exporting 
country  that  is  a  party  to  the  agreement. 
Such  visas  shall  limit  the  amount  of  the 
product  exported  to  the  amount  provided  in 
the  agreement. 

(2)  At  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  tmder  subeecUon  (c)  of  this  sec- 
Uon. CITA  shall  notify  the  Customs  Service 
of  the  products  covered  by  the  agreement, 
that  such  products  shall  not  enter  the 
United  States  without  a  valid  export  visa, 
and  of  the  amount  of  Imports  allowed  by 
the  agreement. 

(3)  The  Customs  Service  shall  refuse  entry 
to  any  product  requiring  an  export  visa 
which  is  not  accompanied  by  such  a  visa. 

(4)  The  Customs  Service  shall  monitor  all 
imports  of  products  covered  by  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  and  shall  deny  entry  to  any  im- 
ports in  amounts  exceeding  the  limits  con- 
tained in  such  an  agreement,  even  though 
the  entry  is  accompanied  by  an  otherwise 
valid  export  visa. 

(e)  When  the  President  determines  to  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  limiting  Imports  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  shall  notify 
CITA  of  the  products  that  are  the  subject 
matter  of  the  negottaUons.  Upon  receiving 
such  notification,  CTVh  shall  instruct  the 
Customs  Service  to  begin  issuing  import  li- 
censes to  such  products,  with  the  amount 
covered  by  such  licenses  to  be  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  the  product  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  the  year  preceding  the 
commencement  of  negotlaUons.  If  the 
United  States  Trade  RepresentaUve  has  not 
concluded  an  agreement  by  the  time  all 
such  licenses  have  been  issued,  no  further 
entries  of  the  product  shall  be  allowed  unto 
such  an  agreement  has  been  (soncluded.". 

SubUUe  C— NaUonal  Trade  Council 
establishkbht 
Sbc.  141.  There  is  established  in  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President  a  council  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Trade  Council  (here- 
after in  this  subtiUe  referred  to  as  the 
"(Doundl"). 

MEIfBBXSRIP  OP  THE  COURCIL 

Sec.  142.  (a)  The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of — 

(1)  the  President; 

(2)  the  Vice  President; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  State; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(7)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

(8)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
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(9)  the  United  States  Trade  RepreaenU- 
ttve. 

(b)  The  President  shall  preside  over  meet- 
iniB  of  the  CoiincU.  In  the  President's  ab- 
sence, the  President  may  designate  a 
member  of  the  Council  to  preside  in  the 
President's  place. 

roKcnoim  or  thx  couif  cil 

Sac  143.  (a)  The  Council  shall  advise  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  integration  of 
Tff^*^^^'  and  international  policies  relating 
to  trade  so  as  to  enable  the  President  and 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Feder- 
al Qovenmient  to  cooperate  more  effective- 
ly in  matters  involving  international  trade. 

(b)  In  addition  to  performing  such  other 
functions  as  the  President  may  direct,  for 
the  purposes  of  more  effectively  coordinat- 
ing the  policies  and  fimctlons  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment relating  to  international  trade  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  President, 
the  Council  shall,  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  President— 

(1)  assess  and  appraise  the  Nation's  inter- 
national trade  policies  (including  commodi- 
ty and  direct  investment  matters)  and  inter- 
national trade  objectives: 

(3)  consider  policies  on  matters  of 
r**™™""  interest  to  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerned with  international  trade; 

(3)  consider  the  relationship  between  the 
Nation's  standard  of  living  and  its  interna- 
tional trade  policies:  and 

(4)  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  Nation's 
International  trade  policies  and  objectives 
on  the  national  security. 

SMPLOTDS  OP  THK  COUIfCn. 

Sac.  144.  The  Council  shall  have  a  staff  to 
be  headed  by  an  Executive  Secretary  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
Executive  Secretary,  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Council  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
may  amwint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  CouncU  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions. 

aBOOMMKinMTIOHS  ARD  RXPOKTS 

Sac.  145.  The  CouncU  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  recommendations  and  such 
Other  reports  to  the  President  as  the  Coun- 
cil considers  to  be  appropriate  or  as  the 
President  may  require. 

ASvisoaT  ooMifrrTKKS 

Sac.  146.  (aXl)  The  Council  shall  appoint 
a  Food  and  Fibre  Advisory  Committee  to 
advise  the  CouncU  regarding  the  production 
and  distribution  of  food  and  food  products 
in  international  trade. 

(2)  The  Council  shaO  appoint  a  Business 
and  Labor  Advisory  Committee  to  advise 
the  CouncU  regarding  methods  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  Nation's  workforce 
so  as  to  Improve  international  trade. 

(3)  The  CouncU  shaU  appoint  a  Research 
and  Development  Advisory  Committee  to 
advise  the  CouncU  regarding  technological 
research  and  development,  in  order  to  im- 
prove international  trade.  Members  of  such 
advisory  committee  shaU  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  expertise  in  the  fields  of  sci- 
ence and  education. 

<b)  The  CouncU  may  appoint  such  other 
advisory  committees  and  employ,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  such 
part-time  advisory  personnel  as  the  CouncU 
n>ay  consider  necessary  in  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  subtitle. 

(c)  Members  of  advisory  committees  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section  who  are  em- 
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ployres  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  compensation  for  their 
service  on  such  advisory  committees.  Mem- 
bers of  such  advisory  committees  who  are 
not  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  dally  rate  not  to  exceed  the  daUy  equiva- 
lent iof  the  rate  of  pay  in  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  established 
by  ^ion  5332  of  tiUe  5.  United  States 
Cod«. 

Subtitle  D— Private  Right  of  Action 


AMZHDlIKirr  OP  THK  CLATTOM  ACT 

Sk^.  151.  Section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U-S-i^.  12)  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  "nineteen  hundred  and  thir- 
teen!"  the  following:  "section  801  of  the  Act 
of  September  8,  1916,  entitled  'An  Act  to 
raise  revenue,  and  for  other  purposes'  (IS 
U.S.C-  72);". 

.  UMPAIR  COMFETTTION 

Sa^.  152.  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1916  (15  U.S.C.  72)  is  amended  to 
read  as  f  oUows: 

"Stc.  801.  (a)  No  person  shaU  import  or 
seU  irithln  the  United  SUtes  any  article 
manufactured  or  produced  in  a  foreign 
country  if: 

"(I)  such  article  is  imported  or  sold  within 
the  United  States  at  a  United  States  price 
which  is  less  than  the  foreign  market  value 
or  constructed  value  of  such  article:  and 

"(2)  such  importation  or  sale— 

"(A)  causes  or  threatens  material  injury 
to  industry  or  labor  In  the  United  States:  or 

"(B)  prevents.  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  es- 
tablishment of  modernization  of  any  indus- 
try i*  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Any  interested  party  who  shall  be  in- 
Jurea  in  his  business  or  property  by  reason 
of  a4  importation  or  sale  in  violation  of  this 
sectitn  may  bring  a  civU  action  in  the  dis- 
trict )court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in 
the  Court  of  International  Trade  against 
any  inanufacturer  or  exporter  of  such  arti- 
cle or  any  Importer  of  such  article  into  the 
United  States  who  is  related  to  such  manu- 
factvtrer  or  exporter. 

"(c  I  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  upon  a  finding  of  liabUity  on  the 
part  it  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  shall— 

"(liKA)  be  granted  such  equitable  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  which  may  include  an 
injunction  against  further  importation  into, 
or  sale  or  distribution  within,  the  United 
Statis  by  such  defendant  of  the  articles  in 
pon.  or  (B)  if  such  injunctive  reUef 
}t  be  timely  provided  or  is  otherwise  in- 
ite,  recover  damages  for  the  injuries 
led;  and 

"(Z)  recover  the  costs  of  the  action,  includ- 
ing reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

"(d)  The  standard  of  proof  in  any  action 
fUed  under  this  section  is  a  preponderance 
of  tUe  evidence.  Upon  a  prima  facie  showing 
of  the  elements  set  forth  in  subsection  (a), 
or  upon  a  final  determination  adverse  to  the 
defendant  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
or  me  International  Trade  Commission 
undor  section  735  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  D.S.C.  1673d)  relating  to  imporU  of  the 
article  in  question  for  the  country  in  which 
the  manufacturer  of  the  article  is  located, 
which  final  determination  shaU  be  consid- 
ered a  prima  facie  case  for  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  burden  of  rebutting  such  prima 
facie  case  shall  t>e  upon  the  defendant. 

"(e)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  cotirt 
that  Justice  requires  that  other  parties  be 
broi^ht  before  the  court,  the  court  may 
caus^  them  to  be  summoned,  without  regard 
to  v^ere  they  reside,  and  the  subpoenas  for 
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such  purpose  may  be  served  and  enforced  in 
any  distrfct  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(f)  The  acceptance  be  any  foreign  manu- 
facturer, producer  or  exporter  of  any  right 
or  privUege  conferred  upon  him  to  seU  his 
products  br  have  his  products  sold  by  an- 
other party  in  the  United  States  shaU  be 
deemed  Equivalent  to  an  appointment  by 
the  foreign  manufacturer,  producer,  or  ex- 
porter of  the  District  Director  of  the  UiUted 
States  Customs  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  port  through  which 
the  article  is  commonly  imported  to  be  the 
true  and  lawful  agent  upon  whom  may  be 
served  a|l  lawful  process  in  any  action 
brought  Under  this  section. 

"(g)(1)  An  action  may  be  brought  tmder 
this  section  otUy  if  such  action  is  com- 
menced Within  four  years  after  the  date  on 
which  th<  cause  of  action  accrued. 

"(2)  Th^  running  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions provided  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  sus- 
pended v^Tnae  any  administrative  proceed- 
ings undck-  section  731.  732,  733,  734,  or  735 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673- 
1673d)  relating  to  the  importation  in  ques- 
tion, or  any  appeal  of  a  final  determination 
in  such  proceeding,  is  pending  and  for  one 
year  ther^ter. 

"(h)  If  a  defendant  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b)  fails  to  comply  with 
any  discotrery  order  or  other  order  or  decree 
of  the  court,  the  court  may— 

"(1)  enjoin  the  further  importation  into, 
or  the  sale  or  distribution  within,  the 
United  Sliates  by  such  defendant  of  articles 
which  ar^  the  same  as,  or  simUar  to,  those 
articles  «4iich  are  alleged  in  such  action  to 
have  been  sold  or  imported  under  the  condi- 
tions des<)ribed  in  subsection  (b)  untU  such 
time  as  the  defendant  complies  with  such 
order  or  decree;  or 

"(2)  talie  any  other  action  authorized  by 
law  or  bw  the  Federal  Rules  of  C^vil  Proce- 
dure, including  entering  Judgment  for  the 
plaintiff.] 

"(1X1)  flxcept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  confidential  or  privUeged  status  ac- 
corded bjf  law  to  any  documents,  evidence, 
comments,  or  information  shall  be  pre- 
served in  any  action  under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  court  in  any  action  brought 
under  this  section  may— 

"(A)  examine,  in  camera,  any  confidential 
or  privUef  ed  material; 

"(B)  accept  depositions,  documents,  affi- 
davits, or  other  evidence  under  sale;  and 

"(C)  disclose  such  material  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may 
order.       ] 

"(J)  Any  section  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion shaU  t)e  advanced  on  the  docket  and  ex- 
pedited iif  every  way  possible. 

"(1)  The  terms  United  SUtes  price',  "for- 
eign market  value',  constructed  value',  'sub- 
sidy', and  'material  injury'.  shaU  have  the 
meaning  ^ven  such  terms  by  title  VII  of  the 
Tariff  Acf  of  1930. 

"(2)  If- 

"(A)  a ! 
turer,  pr 
and 

"(B)  sufh  subsidy  is  not  included  in  the 
foreign  market  value  or  constructed  value  of 
such  artidle  (but  for  this  paragraph), 
the  f oreii  n  market  value  of  such  article  or 
the  constructed  value  of  such  article  shall 
be  increased  by  the  amount  of  such  subsi- 
dy.". 

"(1) 
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Jbsldy  is  provided  to  the  manufac- 
ilucer,  or  exporter  of  any  article. 


SUtes  to 


The  Court  ShaU  permit  the  United 


proceedln  g  under  this  section,  as  a  matter  or 


intervene  in  any  action,  suit  or 


right.  The  United  SUtes  shaU  have  all  the 
rights  of  a  party. 

"(m)  Any  order  by  a  court  under  this  sec- 
tion is  subject  to  nullification  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  the  President's  authority 
under  section  203  of  the  International 
Emergency  E>»nomic  Powers  Act  (SO  U.S.C. 
1702).". 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  OATT 

Sec.  153.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  are  con- 
sistent with,  and  in  accord  with,  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

PRIVATE  EHPORCEMKNT  ACTION 

Sec.  154.  (a)  Chapter  95  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foUowing:  §  1586.  Private  enforce- 
ment action. 

"(a)  Any  interested  party  who  shaU  be  in- 
jured in  his  business  or  property  by  a  fraud- 
ulent, grossly  negligent,  or  negUgent  viola- 
tion of  section  592(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  lS92(a))  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  the  district  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  in  the  Court  of  International 
Trade,  without  respect  to  the  amount  in 
controversy. 

"(b)  Upon  proof  by  an  interested  party 
that  he  has  been  damaged  by  a  fraudulent, 
grossly  negligent,  or  negUgent  violation  of 
section  592(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
VS.C.  1592(a)),  such  interested  party 
ShaU— 

"(1)  be  granted  such  equiUble  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  which  may  include  an 
injunction  against  further  importation  into 
the  United  SUtes  of  the  articles  or  products 
in  question;  or 

"(2)  if  such  injunctive  relief  cannot  be 
timely  provided  or  is  otherwise  inadequate, 
recover  damages  for  the  injuries  susUined: 
and 

"(3)  recover  the  costs  of  stilt,  including 
reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  The  term  interested  party'  means— 

"(A)  a  manufacturer,  producer,  or  whole- 
saler in  the  United  SUtes  of  a  like  or  com- 
peting product:  or 

"(B)  a  trade  or  business  association  a  ma- 
jority of  whose  members  manufacture, 
produce,  or  wholesale  a  like  product  or  a 
competing  product  in  the  United  SUtes. 

"(2)  The  term  'like  product'  means  a  prod- 
uct which  is  like,  or  the  absence  of  like, 
most  simUar  in  characteristics  and  uses  with 
products  being  imported  into  the  United 
SUtes  in  violation  of  section  592(a)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1592(a)). 

"(3)  The  term  'competing  product'  means 
a  product  which  competes  with  or  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  products  being  imported  into  the 
United  SUtes  in  violation  of  section  592(a) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1592(a)). 

■'(d)  The  court  shall  permit  the  United 
SUtes  to  intervene  in  any  action,  suit  or 
proceeding  under  this  section,  as  a  matter  of 
right.  The  United  SUtes  shaU  have  all  the 
righU  of  a  party.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  95  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  immediately  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  1585  the  foUowlng:  "1586.  Private 
enforcement  action.". 

Subtitle  E— Scofflaw  Penalties 

SCOPPLAW  PENALTIES  POR  KULTIPLE  CUSTOMS 
LAW  OITElfDERS 

Sac.  161.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  by  order  prohibit  any  person 
who  is  a  multiple  customs  law  offender 
from— 


(A)  introducing,  or  attempting  to  intro- 
duce, foreign  foods  into  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  SUtes:  and 

(B)  engaging,  or  attempting  to  engage, 
any  other  person  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing, on  behalf  of  the  multiple  customs 
law  offender,  foreign  goods  into  such  cus- 
toms territory. 

If  the  multiple  customs  law  offender  is  a 
firm,  corporation,  or  other  legal  entity,  the 
order  shaU  apply  to  aU  officers  and  princi- 
pals of  the  entity.  The  order  shaU  also 
apply  to  any  employee  or  agent  of  the 
entity  if  that  employee  or  agent  was  directly 
involved  in  the  violations  of  the  customs 
laws  concerned. 

(2)  The  prohibition  contained  in  the  order 
issued  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion ShaU  apply  during  the  period  which 
begins  on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  on 
which  the  order  is  issued  and  ends  on  the 
third  aimiversary  of  such  sixtieth  day. 

(b)  EUtch  Federal  agency  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  aU  final  convic- 
tions and  assessments  made  incident  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  customs  laws  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  agency. 

(c)  Whoever  violates,  or  knowingly  aids  or 
abets  the  violation  of.  an  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this  section 
ShaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000  or 
imprisioned  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
prescribe  rules  to  carry  out  this  section,  in- 
cluding rules  governing  the  procedures  to  be 
used  in  issuance  of  orders  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  Such  rules  shaU  also  in- 
clude a  list  of  the  customs  laws. 

(e)  For  poses  of  this  section,  the  term— 

(1)  "customs  laws"  means  any  Federal  law 
providing  a  criminal  or  civU  penalty  for  an 
act.  or  faUure  to  act.  regarding  the  introduc- 
tion of,  or  the  attempt  to  introduce,  foreign 
goods  into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  SUtes,  including  sections  496  and 
1001  (but  only  with  respect  to  customs  mat- 
ters), and  any  section  of  chapter  17,  of  title 
18,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  section  592  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1592):  and 

(2)  "multiple  customs  law  offender" 
means  a  person  that,  during  any  period  of 
seven  consecutive  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  was  either  convicted  of. 
or  assessed  a  civil  penalty  for.  two  separate 
violations  of  one  or  more  customs  laws  final- 
ly determined  to  involve  fraud  or  criminal 
culpabiUty. 

TITLE  n— EXPORT  BSraANCEMENT 

REQUIREMENT  OP  EXPORTS  REGARDING  POREICN 
AVAILABILITT 

Sec.  201.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  (SO  App.  VS.C. 
2403(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)  immediately  before 
"In  accordance  with";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing: 
"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  con- 

sulUtion  with  the  Secretaries  of  SUte  and 
Defense  and  such  other  officials  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  considers  appropriate. 
shaU  prepare  a  report,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  President  and  to  Congress  not  later 
than  January  1,  1989.  describing  all  prod- 
ucts and  technologies  with  respect  to  which 
applications  for  export  Ucenses  have  been 
made  since  January  1.  1986,  for  which  for- 
eign availabiUty  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  was 
claimed,  and  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines not  to  be  avaUable  outside  the  United 
SUtes,  together  with  the  reasons  for  such 
determination. 


"(3)  Beginning  with  the  report  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  SUte  and  Defmse, 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  a 
report  every  two  years  describing  the  prod- 
ucts and  technologies  with  respect  to  which 
applications  for  export  licenses  have  been 
made  and  for  which  foreign  availability  was 
claimed,  which  were  denied  by  reason  of  ab- 
sence of  foreign  availabiUty.  together  with 
the  reasons  for  denial.". 

EXPORT  LicaacniG  Procedure 
Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  ICKc)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  (50  App.  U£.C. 
2409(c))  is  amended  by  striking  "90"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "60". 

(b)  Section  10(d>  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  (50  App.  V&.C.  2409(d)) 
is  amended  by  strUUng  "20"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  •' 10". 

(c)  Section  10(f)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  (SO  App.  V&C.  34M(f)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  (A)  striking  "60" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "30".  and  (B> 
striking  "60-day"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "30-day";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (aXA).  by  striking  "30" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "20". 

(d)  Section  10(g)  of  the  Elxport  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2409(g)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3) 
and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4)  and  (5),  re- 
spectively: and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (1)  the  foUowing: 

"(2)  Upon  referral  of  a  Ucense  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shaU  inform  the  applicant, 
who  shall  have  5  days  within  which  to 
submit  comments  on  the  Ucense  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.". 

(e)  Section  10(j)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  (50  App.  X5&.C.  2409(J)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(4)  If  an  appUcation  is  denied,  the  appU- 
cant  may  bring  an  action  in  the  Court  of 
International  Trade  for  review  of  such 
denial.  The  standard  for  such  review  shaU 
be  whether  the  Secretary's  decision  was 
supported  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence 
on  the  record.  In  hearing  and  deciding  such 
cases,  the  Court  shall  take  such  measures  as 
are  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes.". 

TITLE  m— ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  IN- 
VESTMENT AND  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

credit  against  TAX  FOR  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  EXPENSES 

Sec.  301.  (aXl)  The  section  heading  of  sec- 
tion 41  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

■"8EC  41.  CREOrr  FOR  RESEARCH  Af4D  DEVELOP- 
MENT EXPENSES.-. 

(2)  Section  41(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  is  amenddd  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 38.  the  research  and  development 
credit  determined  under  this  section  shaU 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

■■(1)6  percent  of  the  qualified  research  ex- 
penses for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  6  percent  of  the  basic  research  pay- 
menU.  as  defined  in  subsection  (e);  and 

'"(3)  6  percent  of  the  qualified  develop- 
ments expenses  for  the  taxable  year,  as  (ie- 
fined  in  subsection  (f ).". 
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"(U>  such  bMie  reaevch  is  to  be  per- 
fonned  by  such  qualified  organintlon. 
"(B>  KxcBPTios  TO  munnmiT  that  kx- 

«BOCH  U  POffOUID  BY  THB  OBOAIIIZATIOII.— 

In  the  cmae  of  a  qualified  orxanisation  de- 
■erfbed  In  aubpancraph  (C)  or  (D)  of  para- 
■raph  <0).  dauae  (11)  of  subparacraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply. 

"(2)  QoALimD  oaoAinzATioH.— For  pur- 
poaea  of  this  subaecUon.  the  tenn  'qualified 
onanliatton'  means  any  of  the  following  or- 
ganlaatloos: 

"(A)  Edocatioiial  msTiTUTioira— Any 
educational  organi»tl<m  which— 

"(i)  la  an  institution  of  higher  education 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  3304(f)),  and 

"(ii)  Is  described  In  secUon  17(KbKlKAHU). 

"<B)  CBtiam  suuHTiric  inuacR  orgahi- 
tsnom.— Any  organisation  not  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  which— 

"(I)  is  described  In  secUon  SOKcKS)  and  is 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a), 

"(U)  Is  organiied  and  operated  primarily 
to  conduct  scientific  research,  and 

"(Ul)  Is  not  a  private  foundaUon. 

"(C)  Scmrrmc  tax-kxbcpt  orgamiu- 
XKure.— Any  organisation  which— 

"(1)  is  deacribed  In— 

"(I)  section  SOKcXS)  (other  than  a  private 
foundation),  (v 

"(U)  section  S01(cX6). 

"(11)  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
SOl(a). 

"(lU)  Is  organised  and  operated  primarily 
to  i»omote  sdmUfic  research  by  qualified 
organisations  described  in  sulvaragraph  (A) 
pursuant  to  written  research  agreements, 
and 

"(iv)  currently  expends— 

"(I)  substantially  all  of  its  funds,  or 

"(II)  substantially  all  of  the  basic  research 
payments  received  by  it.  for  grants  to.  or 
contracts  for  basic  research  with,  an  organi- 
aatk»  deacribed  In  subparagraph  (A). 

"(D>  daTAm  aaAirr  oroahizatioiis.- Any 
organisation  not  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C)  which— 

"(1)  is  described  in  secUon  SOKcKS)  and  is 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a)  (other 
than  a  private  foundaticm), 

"(ii)  is  established  and  maintained  by  an 
organization  established  before  July  10, 
IMl,  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
claused), 

"(ill)  is  organised  and  operated  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  organi- 
sations described  in  subparagraph  (A)  pur- 
suant to  writton  research  agreements  for 
purposes  of  basic  research,  and 

"(iv)  make  an  election,  revocable  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  to  be 
treated  as  a  private  foundation  for  puriXMes 
of  this  UUe  (other  than  section  4940,  relat- 
ing to  excise  tax  based  on  investment 
income). 

"(3)  DBTUIITIOMS  AMD  SPICIAL  RULXS.— For 

purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  Basic  rbsbarch.- The  term  'basic  re- 
search' means  any  original  investigation  for 
the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge  not 
having  a  specific  commercial  objective, 
except  that  such  term  shall  not  include— 

"(1)  basic  research  conducted  outside  of 
the  United  States,  and 

"(II)  basic  research  in  the  social  sciences, 
arts,  or  humanities. 

"(B)  ESXCLUSIOR  PROM  IRCRXlIXirTAI.  CRKDrr 

CALCULATions.— For  puTposes  of  determining 
the  amount  of  credit  allowable  under  sub- 
section (axi)  for  any  taxable  year,  the 
amount  of  the  basic  research  payments 
taken  into  account  under  subsection  (aK2) 
shall  not  be  treated  as  qualified  research  ex- 
I  under  subsection  (aXlXA). 


"«  ')  TRAOI  or   BUSINRSS  QUAUnCATIOIf.- 

For  »un>oses  of  applying  subsection  (bXl) 
to  tl  Js  subsection,  any  basic  research  pay- 
ments shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  paid  in 
carrtlng  on  a  trade  or  business  of  the  tax- 
paye  r  In  the  taxable  year  in  which  it  is  paid 
(wltl  out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
Uon   bK3KB)). 

"(D)  CXRTAni  CORPORATIONS  ROT  KUOI- 

BLK.-fThe  term  'corporation'  shall  not  in- 
clud^ 

"(i)  an  S  corporation. 

"(il)  a  personal  holding  company  (as  de- 
fined In  section  543),  or 

"(iH)  a  service  organization  (as  defined  in 
sectian  414(mX3)).". 

(e)jSectlon  41(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Codq  of  1986  is  repealed. 

CRXDIT  POR  SMALL  BUSIMZSSES 

302.  (a)  Subpart  E  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  inserting 
immadiately  after  section  46  the  followinr- 

'^ECJ  MA.    SPECIAL    CREDIT    AGAINST   TAX    FOR 
QUALIFYING  SMALL  BUSINESSES. 

"(aO  Amount  op  Chidit.— There  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  against  tax  an  amount 
equal  to  6  percent  of  the  qualified  research 
and  idevelopment  production  expense  in- 
currad  by  a  qualified  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year. 

"(bp  QuALipiED  Research  and  Develop- 
MKNV  Prodoction  EXPENSE.— The  term 
'qual^ied  research  and  development  produc- 
tion {expense'  refers  to  amounts  expended 
by  a  Qualifying  taxpayer— 

for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  section  38 
(rty,  as  defined  in  section  48(b),  or 
for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  real 
including  land  and  any  structures 
erected  thereon, 

for  the  purposes  of  putting  into  production 
products  or  utilizing  processes  developed  by 
a  qui  lifying  taxpayer,  so  long  as  such  prod- 
ucts Dr  processes  result  from  expenditures 
for  1  esearch  and  development  that  would 
conf<  r  a  credit  upon  the  taxpayer  under  sec- 
tion |1. 

"(c)  Qdalipting  Taxpayer.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'qualifying  taxpay- 
er' means  a  corporation  or  partnership— 

"(1)  that  had  gross  revenues  of  less  than 
$1,000,000  in  the  last  tax  year,  and 

"(2)  that  is  not  owned  in  part  or  in  whole 
by  any  other  corporation  or  partnership." 

(b)The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  E  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Inteifeial  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended 
by  iilserting  immediately  after  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  46  the  following: 
"Seci  46A.  Special  credit  against  tax  for 
qualifying  small  businesses.". 

IV-SECURmES    LAWS    DISAL- 
ANCE   OF  DEDUCTION   FOR   IN- 
USED  TO  FINANCE  (CERTAIN 

410.  Section  163  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  is  amended— 

(l>!by  redesignating  subsection  (i)  as  sub- 
section (J);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (k)  the  following: 

"(i)  Disallowance  op  Deduction  For  In- 
terest Used  to  Finance  Capital  Stock  Pur- 
chases.—No  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
undef  this  section  for  interest  paid  for 
fundk  used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  the 
stock  of  any  corporation  if,  either  before  or 
aftee  such  purchase,  the  taxpayer  owns  or 
controls,  directly  or  indirectly,  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  cor- 
pora ion.". 
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Xm  E  V— DEFICIT  REDUCTION 
IMPOSITION  OF  VALUE-ADDED  TAX 
Sec.  501.  (a)  Subtitle  D  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  miscella- 
neous excise  taxes)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  chapter  31  the  following  new  chap- 
ter I 

"CHAPTER  30— VALUE  ADDED  TAX 
"Subchapter  A.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Subchapter  B.  Taxable  transaction. 
"SimcHAPtxR  C.  Taxable  amount;  rate  of  tax 
I      for  certain  transactions;  credit 
I     against  tax. 
"Subchapter  D.  Administration. 
'Subchapter    E.    Definitions    and    special 
rules;     treatment    of    certain 
transactions. 

Subchapter  A— Imposition  op  Tax 
"Sec.  4001.  Imposition  of  tax. 

"SEC  4MI.  iMPOSITION  OF  TAX. 

"(a)  Obieral  Rule.— a  tax  is  hereby  im- 
posed on  4ach  taxable  transaction. 

"(b)  Amount  op  Tax.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  chapter,  the  amount  of  the 
tax  shall  be  10  percent  of  the  taxable 
amount.   ; 

"(c)  Increases  in  Rates  Require  Vote  by 
Two-Thirds  by  Members  op  Congress.- 

"(1)  In  general.— It  shall  not  be  in  order 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  blU  or  resolution  in- 
creasing ihe  rate  of  tax  tmder  subsection 
(b).  I 

"(2)    WAIVER    BY    TWO-THIRDS    MAJORITY.— 

Paragraph  (1)  may  be  waived  or  suspended 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  b}(  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  tqat  House,  duly  chosen  and  sworn. 
"(3)  Points  op  order.— If  the  ruling  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  the  Senate  sustains  a  point  of 
order  raised  pursuant  to  paragraph  (I),  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  that 
House,  dttly  chosen  and  sworn,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  sustain  an  appeal  of  such  ruling. 
Debate  oi^  any  such  appeal  shall  be  limited 
to  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between, 
and  contmUed  by,  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  or  their  designees.  Any 
appeal  of  jany  such  point  of  order  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  motion  to  table. 

"(4)   RTUS   op  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

AND  SENATE.- This  subscction  is  enacted  by 
the  Congress— 

"(A)  asi  an  -exercise  of  the  rulemaldng 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemfed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  r^pectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  resp^  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  that  Hause  in  the  case  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions described  in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

"(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  prcxsedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  nd  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  an^  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"Subchapter  B— Taxable  Transaction 
"Sec.  4003.  Taxable  transaction. 
"Sec.  4004.  Commercial-type  transaction. 
"Sec.  400S.  Taxable  person. 
"Sec.    4066.    Transactions    in    the    United 

I      States. 
"Sec.  40(n.  Rules  relating  to  other  terms 
I      used  in  section  4(X)3. 

"SEC.  MWS.  tAXABLE  TRANSACTION. 

"For  ptrpose  of  this  chapter,  the  term 
'taxable  thuisaction'  means— 

"(1)  the  sale  of  property  in  the  United 
Statea. 


"(2)  the  performance  of  services  in  the 
United  States,  and 

"(3)  the  Importing  of  property  into  the 
United  SUtes, 

by  a  taxable  person  in  a  commercial-tjrpe 
transaction. 

-SEC  44MM.  COMMERCIAL-TYPE  TRANSACTION. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'commercial-type  transac- 
tion' means  a  transaction  engaged  in  by— 

"(Da  corporation,  or 

"(2)  any  person  (other  than  a  corporation) 
in  connection  with  a  business. 

"(b)  Sales  and  Leases  op  Real  Property; 
Imports.— For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'commercial- 
type  transaction'  includes— 

"(A)  any  sale  or  leasing  of  real  property, 
and 

"(B)  any  importing  of  property, 

whether  or  not  such  transaction  is  described 
in  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  (Certain  imported  articles.— Not- 
withstanding paragraph  (1)(B),  the  import- 
ing of  an  article  which  is  free  of  duty  under 
part  2  of  schedule  8  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  treated  as 
a  commercial-type  transaction  unless  such 
transaction  is  described  in  subsection  (a). 

-SEC.  4M5.  taxable  PERSON. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  chapter,  for  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  the  term  'taxable  person' 
means  a  person  who  engages  in  a  business 
or  in  a  commercial-type  transaction. 

"(b)  Treatment  op  Employees,  Etc.— For 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  an  employee  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  taxable  person  with  re- 
spect to  activities  engaged  in  as  an  employ- 
ee. 

SEC.  4«0(.  TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"(a)  Sales  op  Property.— For  purposes  of 
this  chapter— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  sale  of  property  shall  be 
treated  as  occiuring  where  delivery  takes 
place. 

"(2)  Real  property.— The  sale  of  real 
property  shall  he  treated  as  occurring  where 
the  real  projjerty  is  located. 

"(b)  Perpormance  op  Service.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  a  service  shall  t>e 
treated  as  occurring  where  it  is  performed. 

"(2)  Services  perpormxd  inside  and  out- 
side UNITED  states.— If  a  Service  is  per- 
formed both  inside  and  outside  the  United 
States,  such  service  shall  be  treated  as  per- 
formed— 

"(A)  inside  the  United  States,  if  50  percent 
or  more  of  such  service  is  performed  inside 
the  United  States,  and 

"(B)  outside  the  United  States,  if  less  than 
50  percent  of  such  service  is  performed 
inside  the  United  States. 

"SEC   MOT.   RULES   RELA-HNG  TO  OTHER  TERMS 
USED  IN  SECTION  MOS. 

"(a)  Exchanges  Treated  as  Sales.— For 
purposes  of  this  chapter- 

"(1)  an  exchange  of  property  for  property 
or  services  shall  be  treated  as  a  sale  of  prop- 
erty, and 

"(2)  an  exchange  of  services  for  property 
or  services  shall  be  treated  as  the  perform- 
ance of  services. 

"(b)  C^ertain  Transfers  to  Employees 
Treated  as  Sales.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  transfer  of  property  to  an  em- 
ployee as  compensation  (other  than  a  trans- 
fer of  a  type  for  which  no  amount  is  includ- 
ible in  the  gross  income  of  employees  for 
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purposes  of  chapter  1)  shall  be  treated  as 
the  sale  of  property. 

"(c)  Perpormance  op  Services.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter. 

"(1)  Certain  activities  treated  as  per- 
pormance OP  services.— Activities  treated  as 
included  in  the  performance  of  services 
shall  include  (but  shall  not  be  limited  to)— 

"(A)  permitting  the  use  of  property, 

"(B)  the  granting  of  a  right  to  the  per- 
formance of  services  or  to  reimbursement 
(including  the  granting  of  warranties,  insur- 
ance, and  similar  items),  and 

"(C)  the  making  of  a  covenant  not  to  com- 
pete (or  similar  agreement  to  refrain  from 
doing  something). 

"(2)  Employers  and  employees.— 

"(A)  Services  por  employer.— An  employ- 
ee's services  for  his  employer  shall  not  be 
treated  as  the  performance  of  services. 

"(B)  Services  por  employee.— An  employ- 
er's services  for  his  employee  shall  not  be 
treated  as  the  i>erformance  of  services 
unless  such  services  are  of  a  type  which  con- 
stitute gross  income  to  the  employee  for 
purt>oses  of  chapter  1. 

"(3)  Performance  op  services  treated  as 
SALE  OF  services.— The  performance  of  serv- 
ices shall  be  treated  as  the  sale  of  services. 
"Subchapter  C— Taxable  Amount;  Rate  op 

Tax  por  C^ertain  Transactions:  (Credit 

Against  Tax 
"Sec.  4011.  Taxable  amount. 
"Sec.  4012.  Zero  rating  for  food,  housing, 

and  medical  care. 
"Sec.  4013.  Zero  rating  for  farmers,  fisher- 
men, mass  transit,  exports,  and 
interest. 
"Sec.  4014.  Governmental  entities. 
"Sec.  4015.  Exempt  organizations. 
"Sec.  4016.  Credit  against  tax. 

"SEC.  Mil.  taxable  amount. 

"(a)  Amount  (Charged  C^ustomxr.- For 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  taxable 
amount  for  any  transaction  for  which 
money  is  the  only  consideration  shall  t>e  the 
price  charged  the  purchaser  of  the  property 
or  services  by  the  seller  thereof— 

"(1)  including  all  invoiced  charges  for 
transportation,  and  other  items  payable  to 
the  seller  with  respect  to  this  transaction, 
but 

"(2)  excluding  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
4001  with  respect  to  this  transaction  and  ex- 
cluding any  State  and  local  sales  and  use 
taxes  with  respect  to  this  transaction. 

"(b)  Exchanges.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  taxable  amount  in  any  ex- 
change of  property  or  services  shall  be  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  or  services 
transferred  by  the  person  liable  for  the  tax 
(determined  as  if  such  person  had  sold  the 
property  or  services  to  the  other  party  to 
the  exchange). 

"(c)  Imports.— For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  taxable  amount  in  the  case  of  any 
import  shall  be— 

"(1)  the  customs  value  plus  customs  duties 
and  any  other  duties  which  may  be  imposed, 
or 

"(2)  if  there  is  no  such  customs  value,  the 
fair  market  value  (determined  as  if  the  im- 
porter had  sold  the  property). 

"(d)  Special  Rule  in  the  Case  op  Sales  op 
Certain  Used  Consumer  Goods.— FV>r  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  if— 

"(1)  a  taxable  person  acquires  any  tangi- 
ble personal  property  in  a  transaction  which 
was  not  a  taxable  transaction,  and 

"(2)  such  property  had  been  used  by  an  ul- 
timate consumer  before  such  acquisition, 
the  taxable  amount  in  the  case  of  any  sale 
of  such  property  by  such  taxable  person 


(determined  without  regard  to  this  subsec- 
tion) shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  paid 
for  such  property  by  such  taxable  person. 

-SEC  MI2.  zero  rating  FOR  FOOD.  HOUSING,  AND 
MEDICAL  CARE. 

"(a)  Zero  Rating  for  Food.  Housing,  and 
Medical  Care.— The  rate  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  4001  shall  be  zero  with  req>ect  to 
the  following: 

"(1)  Food.— The  retail  sale  of  food  and 
nonalcoholic  beverages  for  human  consump- 
tion (other  than  consumption  on  the  prem- 
ises). 

"(2)  Housing.— The  sale  and  renting  of 
residential  real  property  for  use  by  the  pur- 
chaser or  tenant  as  a  principal  residence. 

"(3)  Medical  care.— Medici  care. 

"(b)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)— 

"(1)  Nonalcoholic  beverages.— The  term 
'nonalcoholic  beverages'  does  not  include 
any  article  which  is  taxable  under  chapter 
51. 

"(2)  Medical  care.— The  term  'medical 
care'  means  the  performance  of  any  service, 
and  the  retail  sale  of  any  property,  payment 
for  which  by  the  purchaser  would  constitute 
medical  care  within  the  meaning  of  section 
213. 

"(3)  Mobile  homes,  etc.,  treated  as  real 
property.— A  mobile  or  floating  home  shall 
be  treated  as  real  property. 

"(c)  Advance  Zero  Rating.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  regulations  under  which 
any  item  which  becomes  clearly  identifiable 
as  an  item  to  which  subsection  (a)  wUl  apply 
when  it  reaches  the  retail  stage  shall  be 
zero  rated  for  all  transactions  after  it  be- 
comes so  clearly  identifiable. 

"SEC  MU.  ZERO  RATING  FOR  FARMERS.  nSHER- 
MEN.  MASS  TRANSrr.  EXPORTS,  AND 
INTEREST. 

"The  rate  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
4001  shall  be  zero  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  Sales  by  farmers  of  fishermen.- The 
sale  (other  than  at  retail)  of— 

"(A)  agricultural  commodities  by  the  pro- 
ducer of  such  commodities,  or 

"(B)  fish  (or  other  form  of  aquatic  animal 
life)  by  person  in  whose  business  such  fish 
(or  other  forms)  were  caught. 

"(2)  Mass  transit.— The  performance  of 
mass  trasportation  services  in  urbanized 
areas. 

"(3)  Exports.— Exports  of  property. 

'•(4)  Interest.— Interest. 

"SEC.  M14.  (K>VERNMENTAL  ENTfriES. 

"(a)  Zero  Rating  por  Sales  to  (jovern- 

MENTAL  EINTITIES  AND  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVI- 
TIES OF  Governmental  Entities.- The  rate 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4001  shall  be 
zero  with  respect  to  the  following: 

"(1)  Sales  to  (k>vernmxntal  lhtiiies.— 
Any  sale  of  property  or  services  to  a  govern- 
mental entity. 

"(2)  Educational  activities.- The  provid- 
ing by  a  governmental  entity  of  property 
and  services  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion of  students. 

"(b)  Sales,  Etc.,  by  Governmental  Enti- 
ties Taxable  Only  Where  Separate  Charge 
Is  Made.— For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
sale  of  property  and  the  performance  of 
services  by  a  governmental  entity  shall  be  a 
taxable  transaction  if  (and  only  If)  a  sepa- 
rate charge  or  fee  is  made  therefor. 

"(c)  Governmental  Entity  Defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term  'govern- 
mental entity'  means  the  United  States,  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  Commonwealth  or 
possession   of   the   United   States,    or   any 
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501(CK3) 
rom    All 


agency  or  instnimenUJlty  of  any  of  the 
foregoinc. 

-WC.  4Mi.  BUMFT  OMSANOATIONS . 

"(a)  ZoK)  RAiura  roa  SacnoH 
OaoAinzATioii;  CaxDir  Aixowbd 
PuacBMB.— 

"(1)  ZiBo  BATnm.— The  rate  of  the  tax  im- 
poMd  by  section  4001  ahall  be  aero  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxable  transaction  engaged  In 
by  a  section  SOKcXS)  organization  other 
than  as  part  of  an  unrelated  business. 

"(3)  Cann  allowkd  fob  all  puacHAsxs.— 
For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  a  section 
601(cX3)  organiation  shall  be  treated  as  en- 
gaged in  a  business  with  respect  to  all  of  its 
aettvttles. 

"(b)  Taxable  TBAiraAcnoiis  m  Casb  or 
OiBXB  ExmPT  OBOAinzATiORS.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  sale  of  property 
and  the  performanoe  of  services  by  any 
exempt  organiition  other  than  a  section 
MKcXS)  organlntion  shaU  be  a  taxable 
tranaaetfam  if  (and  only  if)  a  charge  or  fee  Is 
made  for  such  servtces. 

"(c)  DiFUHHOWS.— Por  purposes  of  this 
chapter— 

"(1)  Sacnoii  Boi  (C)(3)  oaoAinzATioRS.— 
The  term  'section  501(cK3)  organization' 
means  an  organisation  described  in  section 
SOKcXS)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  SOl(a). 

"(3)  Othxb  KxniPT  ORGAHizAnoM.— The 
term  'other  exempt  organization'  means  any 
organization  (other  than  a  section  501(cX3) 
organization)  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  chapter  1. 
-8K:.  MIC.  cBKorr  ACAimsr  tax. 

"(a)  OzmBAL  Rulb.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4001  the  aggregate  amount  of  tax 
imposed  by  section  4O01  which  has  been 
paid  by  sellers  to  the  taxpayer  of  property 
and  services  which  the  taxpayer  uses  in  the 
business  to  which  the  transaction  relates. 

"(b)  EXXMPT  TBAHSACnOIfS.  HtC—It— 

"(1)  property  or  services  are  used  partly  in 
the  business  and  partly  for  other  purposes, 
or 

"(3)  property  or  services  are  used  partly 
for  taxable  transactions  and  partly  for 
other  transactions. 

the  credit  shall  be  allowable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  and  services  used  for 
taxable  transactions  in  the  business.  No 
credit  shall  be  allowable  for  any  transaction 
occurring  when  the  taxpayer  was  a  nontax- 
able perstm. 

"(c)  Excess  Crxdit  Trxatcd  as  Ovbbpat- 
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"(1)  In  gbhxbal.— If  for  any  taxable  period 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  credits  allow- 
able by  sutaeection  (a)  exceeds  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4001 
for  such  period,  such  excess  shall  be  treated 
as  an  overpayment  of  the  tax  Imixjsed  by 
section  4001. 

"(3)    TnfX    WBXR    OVKRPATlfXirT    ARISES.— 

Any  overpayment  under  paragraph  (1)  for 

any  taxable  period  shall  be  treated  as  aris- 
ing on  the  later  of — 
"(A)  the  due  date  for  the  return  for  such 

period,  or 
"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  return  U  fUed. 
"Subchapter  D—AdminUtration 

"Sec.  4021.  SeUer  liable  for  tax. 

"Sec.  4022.  Tax  Invoices. 

"Sec.  4033.  De  minimis  exemption. 

"Sec  4034.  Time  for  filing  return  and  claim- 
ing credit:  deposits  of  tax. 

"Sec.  4035.  Treatment  of  related  businesses, 
etc. 

"Sec  4036.  Secretary  to  be  notified  of  cer- 
tain events. 


.  4037.  Regulations. 

-sec:  4M1.  SELLER  UABLE  FOR  TAX. 

"Itie  person  selling  the  property  or  serv- 
ices shall  be  liable  for  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4001. 

-SEC  M21.  TAX  INVOICES. 

"(a)  Skllxr  Must  Oivx  Purchaser  Tax  Im- 
voicK.— Any  taxable  person  engaging  in  a 
taxable  transaction  shall  give  the  purchaser 
a  tax  invoice  with  respect  to  such  transac- 
tion if  the  seller  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  purchaser  is  a  taxable  person. 

"(I  )  CoirrEWT  OF  Ikvoick.— The  Invoice  re- 
quir  id  by  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
tran  action  shall  set  forth— 

"(|)  the  name  and  Identification  number 
of  the  seller, 

"(3)  the  name  of  the  purchaser, 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4001,  and 

"(4)  such  other  Information  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations. 

"(C)  No  CRXorr  Without  Ikvoice.— 

"(I)  III  GENERAL. —Except  ss  provided  In 
paraferaphs  (2)  and  (3),  a  purchaser  may 
claii^  a  credit  with  respect  to  a  transaction 
onlyjif  the  purchaser— 

"(A)  has  received  from  the  seller  and  has 
in  his  possession  a  tax  invoice  which  meets 
the  Bequlrements  of  subsection  (b),  and 

"(■)  Is  named  as  the  purchaser  in  such  In- 
voice. 

"(|)  Employees  or  other  agents  named  in 
iNvotcES.- To  the  extent  provided  In  regula- 
tlon4.  the  naming  of  an  employee  or  other 
agent  of  the  purchaser  shall  be  treated  as 
the  oamlng  of  the  purchaser. 

"(3)  Waiver  op  invoice  requirement  in 
CERxaiN  cases.— To  the  extent  provided  in 
regulations,  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  apply— 

"(A)  where  the  purchaser  without  fault  on 
his  part  fails  to  receive  or  falls  to  have  in 
his  Dossesslon  a  tax  Invoice, 

"(B)  to  a  taxable  transaction  (or  category 
of  ti  msactions)  where— 

"(I  I  the  amount  Involved  is  de  minimis,  or 

"(I  )  the  Information  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  can  be  reliably  established  by  sam- 
plinf  or  by  another  method  and  can  be  ade- 
quately documented. 

"(d)  Time  por  Furnishing  Invoice.— Any 
invoice  required  to  be  furnished  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  any  transaction 
shall  be  furnished  not  later  than  15  business 
days  after  the  tax  point  for  such  transac- 
tloai 

■*SEc]40t3.  DE  MINIMIS  EXEMPTION. 

"(a)  In  General.— Under  regulations,  a 
person- 

"(1)  whose  aggregate  taxable  transactions 
for  l^e  calendar  year  do  not  exceed  $20,000. 
and 

"(|)  whose  aggregate  taxable  transactions 
for  the  next  calendar  year  can  reasonably 
be  expected  not  to  exceed  $20,000. 
may!  elect  to  be  treated  as  a  person  who  is 
not  a  taxable  person  for  the  next  calendar 
yean 

"(1)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
appfcf— 

"(1)  to  any  sale  or  leasing  of  real  property, 
andl 

"(i)  to  any  Importing  of  property. 

"(t)  Termination  op  Election.— Any  elec- 
tion^under  subsection  (a)  for  a  calendar  year 
shall   terminate   if  the   aggregate   taxable 


Marvh  SI,  1987 

Such  terinlnation  shall  take  effect  on  the 


transactions— 

"C.)  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  in  such 
yeai  exceed  $7,000. 

"Ct)  for  the  first  2  calendar  quarters  In 
sucl  year  exceed  $12,000,  or 

"(  I)  for  the  first  3  calendar  quarters 
sucl  year  exceed  $17,000. 


first  day 
close  of 
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of  the  second  month  following  the 
the  first  period  in  which  the  re- 
quiremenjts  of  paragraph  (1).  (2),  or  (3)  are 
met. 

"(d)  TixABLE  Amount  Treated  as  Zero 
FOR  Zero-Rated  Transactions.- For  pur- 
poses of  I  his  section,  the  taxable  amount  of 
any  zerofnted  transaction  shall  be  treated 
as  zero. 

"(e)  Co^moN  OP  Election.- In  the  case 
of  a  persf n  who  Is  a  taxable  person  for  any 
period,  an  election  under  subsection  (a)  may 
be  made  for  succeeding  periods  only  with 
the  consant  of  the  Secretary.  Such  consent 
shall  be  oondltloned  on  placing  such  person, 
for  all  succeeding  periods.  In  the  same  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4001  (and  the  credit  allowed  by  section 
4016)  he  would  have  been  In  If  all  property 
and  services  he  holds  at  the  time  he  be- 
comes a  nontaxable  person  had  been  ac- 
quired as  a  nontaxable  person. 

"(f)  Casual  Sales  and  Leases  or  Real 
Propertt  Excluded.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'taxable  transaction'  does 
not  include  a  transaction  which  is  treated  as 
conmu  irclal-type  transaction  solely  by 
section  4004(bXlKA). 


a 
reason  of 

■^EC.  4M4. 


TIME  FOR  HLING  RETURN  AND  CLAIM- 
ING CHEDrf;  DEPOSrrS  OF  TAX. 

"(a)  FiiiNG  Return.- Before  the  first  day 
of  the  second  calendar  month  beginning 
after  the  I  close  of  each  taxable  period,  each 
taxable  person  shall  file  a  return  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4001  on  taxable  transac- 
tions having  a  tax  point  within  such  taxable 
period. 

"(b)  C^R^DiT  Allowed  por  Taxable  Period 
IN  Which  Purchaser  Receives  Invoice.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  a  credit  allowable  by  section 
4016  with  respect  to  transaction  may  be  al- 
lowed only  for  the  first  taxable  period  by 
the  close  of  which  the  taxpayer— 

"(A)  hae  paid  or  accrued  amounts  proper- 
ly allocable  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
4001  with  respect  to  such  transaction,  and 

"(B)  ha^  a  tax  invoice  (or  equivalent)  with 
respect  td  such  transaction. 

"(2)  Use  por  later  period.— Under  regula- 
tions, a  credit  allowable  by  section  4016  may 
be  allowed  for  a  period  after  the  period  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(c)  TAXABLE  Period.— For  purposes  of 
this  chap^r- 

"(1)  In  generaL— The  term  'taxable  period' 
means  a  nlendar  quarter. 

"(2)  ExpEPTION.— 

"(A)  Emction  op  1-month  period.— If  the 
taxpayer  so  elects,  the  term  'taxable  period' 
means  a  i^endar  month. 

"(B)  Other  periods.— To  the  extent  pro- 
vided In;  regulations,  the  term  'taxable 
period'  includes  a  period,  other  than  a  cal- 
endar quarter  or  month,  selected  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

"(d)  Ti 
chapter- 

"(1)    (TAAFTER     1     RULES    WITH    RESPECT    TO 

SELLER  GOVERN.- Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)^  the  tax  point  for  any  sale  of  prop- 
erty or  sfflTrices  is  the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  the  time  (or  times)  when  any  income 
from  the  sale  should  be  treated  by  the  seller 
as  received  or  accrued  (or  any  loss  should  be 
taken  Into  account  by  the  seller)  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  1.  or 

"(B)  the  time  (or  times)  when  the  seller 
receives  payment  for  the  sale. 

"(2)  Imports.— In  the  case  of  the  import- 
in     Ing  of  pioperty.  the  tax  point  is  when  the 


Point.- For  purposes  of  this 


property 


is   entered,   or   withdrawn   from 


warehouse,  for  consumption  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(e)  Monthly  Deposits  Required.— To 
the  extent  provided  In  regulations,  monthly 
deposits  may  be  required  of  the  estimated  li- 
ability for  any  taxable  period  for  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  4001. 

-SEC   MZS.   treatment   OF   RELATED    BUSINESS. 
ETC. 

"(a)  General  Ritle.- For  purposes  of  this 
chapter  (other  than  section  4023),  to  the 
extent  provided  in  regulations,  the  taxpayer 
may  elect— 

"( 1 )  to  treat  as  1  taxable  person  2  or  more 
businesses  which  may  be  treated  under  sec- 
tion 52(b)  as  1  employer,  and 

"(2)  to  treat  as  separate  taxable  persons 
separate  divisions  of  the  same  business. 

"(b)  De  Minimus  Exemption.— For  pur- 
poses of  section  4023,  all  businesses  which 
are  luider  common  control  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  S2(b))  shall  be  treated  as 
1  business. 

■*SEC  UM.  SECRETARY  TO  BE  NOTIFIED  OF  CER- 
TAIN EVENTS. 

"To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations, 
each  person  engaged  in  a  business  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  (at  such  time  or  times 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  such  regulations)  of 
any  change  in  the  form  in  which  a  business 
is  conducted  or  any  other  change  which 
might  affect  the  liability  for  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4001  or  the  amount  of  such 
tax  or  any  credit  against  such  tax,  or  other- 
wise affect  the  administration  of  such  tax  in 
the  case  of  such  person. 

-SEC  «»r.  REGULATIONS. 

"The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"Subchapter  E— Definitions  and  Special 
Rules;  Treatment  of  Certain  Transactions 
"Sec.  4031.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  4032.  Special  rules. 
"Sec.  4033.  Personal  use  by  owner  of  busi- 
ness property  or  services. 
"Sec.  4034.  Gift  of  business  property  or  serv- 
ices. 
"Sec.  4035.  Special  rules  for  dispositions  of 

nonbusiness  real  property. 
"Sec.  4036.  Special  rule  for  insurance  con- 
tracts. 

-SEC  4M1.  DEFWrnONS. 

"(a)  Property.- For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'property'  means  any  tan- 
gible property. 

"(b)  Business.— For  purposes  of  this  ch<4>- 
ter,  the  term  'business'  Includes— 

"(Da  trade,  and 

"(2)  an  activity  regularly  carried  on  for 
profit. 

"(c)  Employee.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'employee'  has  the  mean- 
ing such  term  has  for  purposes  of  chapter 
24  (relating  to  withholding). 

"(d)  Person.— For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  term  'person'  includes  any  govern- 
mental entity. 

"(e)  Business  Day.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'business  day'  means  any 
day  other  than  Saturday  and  Sunday  and 
other  than  a  legal  holiday  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  7503). 

"(f)  United  States.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'United  States',  when 
used  in  a  geographical  sense,  Includes  a 
Commonwealth  and  any  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

-SEC  M32.  SPECIAL  RULES. 

"(a)  Coordination  With  Subtitle  A,— For 
purposes  of  subtitle  A— 

"(1)  Treatment  op  credit.— Any  credit  al- 
lowable to  a  taxpayer  under  section  4016 


which  is  attributable  to  any  property  or 
services  shall  be  treated  as  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpay- 
er for  such  property  or  services. 

"(2)  Amount  op  deduction  por  tax.— The 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4001  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  any  credit  allowable 
under  section  4016. 

"(3)  Computation  op  percentage  deple- 
tion.—For  purposes  of  sections  613  and 
613A— 

"(A)  gross  income  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  tax  imposed  by  section  4001.  and 

"(B)  taxable  income  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  any  deduction  allowed  for 
such  tax. 

"(b)  Special  Rule  Where  Sale  op  Proper- 
ty Includes  Incidental  Perpormance  op 
Services.- Por  purposes  of  this  chapter,  if 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  any  property 
there  is  an  incidental  performance  of  serv- 
ices, such  performance  of  services  shall  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  sale  of  such  property. 

"(c)  Special  Rule  Where  Performance  of 
Services  Includes  Incidental  transfer  op 
Property.- For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  if 
In  connection  with  the  performance  of  any 
services  there  is  an  Incidental  transfer  of 
property,  such  transfer  shall  be  treated  as 
part  of  the  performance  of  such  services. 

"(d)  Authority  to  Zero  Rate  De  Minimis 
Transactions,  Etc— The  Secretary  may 
prescribe  regulations  providing  that  the 
rate  of  tax  shall  be  zero  for  a  taxable  trans- 
action (or  category  of  such  transactions) 
where— 

"(1)  the  amount  involved  is  de  minimis,  or 

"(2)  the  revenue  raised  by  taxing  the 
transaction  is  not  sufficient  to  Justify  the 
administrative  and  other  costs  involved  in 
the  payment  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

"(e)  Importing  Treated  as  Sale  and  Pur- 
chase.—For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
importing  of  any  property  into  the  United 
States  shall  be  treated  as  both  a  sale  and 
purchase  of  such  property  by  the  person  im- 
porting such  property. 

"(f)  Subchapter  S  Corporation  Treated 
AS  Not  a  Corporation.— For  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  an  S  corporation  (as  defined  in 
section  1361(a))  shall  be  treated  as  a  person 
which  is  not  a  corporation. 

"(g)  Use  Includes  Held  for  Use.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  property  and  services 
held  for  use  by  any  person  shall  be  treated 
as  used  by  the  person. 

-SEC  USS.  PERSONAL  USE  BY  OWNER  OF  BUSINESS 
PROPERTY  OR  SERVICES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— If  any  business  prop- 
erty or  services  are  used  by  an  owner  or  the 
taxpayer  for  r>ersonal  purposes,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  such  use  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  taxable  transaction. 

"(b)  Taxabe  Amount.— In  the  case  of  a  use 
described  in  subsection  (a),  for  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  the  taxable  amount  shall  be— 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  pargraph  (2), 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  or  the 
services,  or 

"(2)  If  such  use  is  only  the  temporary  use 
of  property,  the  fair  rental  value  of  such 
use. 

"(c)  Depin iTioNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Business  property  or  services.- The 
term  "business  property  or  services'  means 
any  property  or  services  if  a  sale  of  such 
property,  or  the  performance  of  such  serv- 
ices, by  the  taxiiayer  would  be  a  taxable 
transaction. 

"(2)  Owner.— The  term  'owner'  means— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  sole  proprietorship, 
the  proprietor. 


"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  business  en- 
terprise, any  holder  of  a  beneficial  Interest 
in  the  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
entity,  and 

"(C)  any  member  of  the  family  (within 
the  meanhig  of  section  267(c)(4))  of  an  indi- 
vidual described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 

-SEC  MS4.  GIFT  OF  BUSINESS  PBOPCRTY  OK  SERV- 
ICES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  any 
gift  of  business  property  or  services,  for  ptir- 
poses  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  such  gift  shall  be  treated  as  a  taxable 
transaction,  and 

"(2)  the  taxable  amount  shall  be  the 
amount  determined  under  section  4033(b). 

"(b)  Gifts  Related  to  Business  Promo- 
tion Activities.- For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  term  'gift'  includes  any  gift  of 
property  or  services  transferred  in  connec- 
tion with  business  promotion  activities. 

-SEC  M3S.  SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  DISPOSITIONS  OT 
NONBUSINESS  REAL  PROPERTY. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  any  sale 
of  real  property  which  is  treated  as  a  com- 
mercial-type transaction  solely  by  reason  of 
section  4004(bXl)(A),  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  taxable  amount  shall  be  the 
excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  realized  on  such  sale, 
over 

"(2)  the  adjusted  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
such  real  property. 

"(b)  Adjusted  (3ost.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  term  'adjusted  cost' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  property,  the 
basis  of  such  property  Increased  by  expendi- 
tures properly  chargeable  to  capital  account 
(other  than  taxes  of  other  carrying  charges 
described  in  section  266)  for  pericxis  during 
the  holding  period  for  such  property. 

"(2)  Transitional  rule.— The  adjusted 
cost  of  any  property  shall  Include  only 
amounts  incurred  during  periods  after  De- 
cember 31. 198-. 

"(c)  Value  Added  Tax  Not  Taken  Into  Ac- 
count.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
amount  realized  on  any  sale  of  real  property 
shall  not  include  any  amount  attributable 
to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter. 

-SEC  MSS.  SPECIAL  RULE  FOR  INSURANCE  CON- 
TRACTS. 

"In  the  case  of  any  contract  of  Insurance, 
for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  taxable 
amount  is  the  excess  of— 

"(1)  the  portion  of  the  premium  attributa- 
ble to  insurance  coverage,  over 

"(2)  the  actuarial  cost  to  the  insurer  of 
providing  such  insurance  coverage.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  C(xle  of  1986  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  item  relat- 
ing to  ch^ter  31  the  following: 

"Chapter  30.  Value  added  tax.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  transactions  occurring  after 
December  31,  1987. 

PAYMENT  OP  CERTAIN  CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  402(bXl)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1401a(bXl))  to 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking 
"and"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (E),  by  striking  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(F)  the  cost  of  transporting  the  merchan- 
dise to  the  United  States  port  of  entry;  and 
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"(0>  the  ocwt  of  insuring  the  merchandise 
prior  to  entry  into  the  United  States.":  and 

(4)  by  strfldnc  "(A)  throosh  <E)"  and  in- 
wrtinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "(A)  through  (O)". 

(b)  Section  403(bX4XA)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  ino  (19  V&C.  1401a(bX4XA»  Is  amend- 
ed by  strlkinc  "ezehisive  or'  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "including". 

(c)  Section  403(dXSXA)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1»M  <1»  UJ8.C.  1401a(dX3XA»  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  clause  (U):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (ill)  through 
(T)  as  dauaes  (U)  through  (iv),  respectively. 

(d)  Section  40»eXl)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  VAC.  1401a(eXl))  is  amutded— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "and": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (D).  by  striking  the 
period  and  in  'vting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  seml- 
ocdkuDuand 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing: 
"(E)  the  costs  of  transporting  the  mer- 
chandise to  the  port  of  entry  in  the  United 
States:  and 

"(F)  the  cost  of  insuring  the  merchandise 
prior  to  entry  into  the  United  States.". 
SPFUCATIOIf  OP  aavKiiuss 

Sbc  503.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
imposition  of  the  value-added  tax  under  sec- 
tioo  Ml  of  this  UUe  and  from  the  determi- 
nation of  value  required  by  the  amendments 
made  by  sectt<m  502  of  this  UUe  shaU  be  de- 
posited in  the  Deficit  and  Debt  Reduction 
Trust  Fund,  which  shaU  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  such  pur- 
pose. Monies  in  such  Trust  Fund  shaU  only 
be  available  for  payments  on  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  national  debt. 

[SecUon-by-secUon  analysis] 
Trask  EHFORCSMKirr  Act  op  1987 

SecUon  101(a)  eliminates  the  Exporters's 
Sales  Price  Offset.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment wlU  continue  to  reduce  the  exporter's 
sales  price  by  the  amount  of  selling  ex- 
penses incurred  by  a  related  party.  Howev- 
er, the  Department  wlU  no  longer  be  able  to 
reduce  the  home  market  price  by  an  amount 
equal  to  that.  SecUon  101(b)  requires  the 
deduction  of  profit  earned  by  a  related 
party  from  the  Exporter's  Sales  Price.  Both 
of  these  changes  reflect  adjustments  made 
to  Exporter's  Sales  Price  by  our  trading 
partners. 

SecUon  101(c)  requires  the  IntemaUonal 
Trade  Administration  (ITA)  to  use  the  best 
information  available  in  determining  for- 
eign market  value  when  the  country  in- 
volved is  a  state-controUed  economy. 

Section  102  q>eUs  out  the  criteria  the  ITA 
la  to  employ  when  determining  whether  an 
antidumping  or  countervailing  duty  investi- 
gation should  cover  merchandise  which  is 
the  result  of  technological  developments  of 
products  subject  to  an  existing  order. 

Section  103  extends  the  coverage  of  the 
antidumping  laws  to  ma]or  components  of  a 
product  already  subject  to  an  antidiunplng 
order. 

Section  104  appUes  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  to  antidumping  and  counter- 
vailing duty  investigations. 

Section  105  makes  natural  resources  subsi- 
dies subject  to  the  countervailing  duty  laws. 

Section  100  brings  the  "generally  avail- 
able" test  into  line  with  recent  court  cases. 

Section  107  brings  non-market  economy 
countries  within  the  scope  of  the  counter- 
vailing duty  laws. 

Section  108(a)  prohibits  consideration  of 
the  size  of  dumping  margins  or  the  presence 
or  absence  of  barriers  to  entry  in  determin- 
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ing  >whether  a  U.S.  industry  has  been  in- 
jured. 

SacUon  108(b)  requires  cross-cumulaUon 
of  imports  under  investigation  and  for  prod- 
uct^  already  subject  to  an  antidumping  or 
countervailing  duty  order  if  the  marketing 
of  sf  ch  products  is  reasonably  coincident. 

S^ion  108(c)  requires  the  International 
Trade  Commission  (ITC)  when  determining 
injiry  to  consider  potential  declines  in 
outBut,  sales,  employment,  etc.,  which  may 
be  qemporarUy  buoyed  by  an  economic  re- 
cov^. 

Saction  109  changes  the  standard  of  Judi- 
cial review  in  antidumping  and  countervaU- 
ing  duty  cases  from  "substantial  evidence" 
to  a  "prepondence  of  the  evidence"  test. 

Lion  110  eliminates  the  injury  require- 
mei^  in  cases  of  patent,  copyright  or  trad- 
infringement. 

Lion  111  aUows  trademark  owners  to 

obt4in  Judicial  review  of  any  decision  by 

>ms    not    to    embargo    trademarked 

ion  121  through  124  make  several 
changes  in  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  to 
1974.  Final  determinations  on  reUef  would 
be  ttiade  by  the  ITC  Instead  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  scope  of  201  would  be  changed  to 
encompass  a  broad  range  of  related  prod- 
ucts, the  definition  of  Injury  Is  clarified  to 
ensore  that  during  a  recession  other  causes 
of  lAjury  may  be  considered,  the  APA  is  ap- 
pUe^  to  201  proceedings,  duty  suspensions 
are  allowed  to  be  considered  as  compensa- 
tion under  201,  and  when  quotas  are  appUed 
und^r  201  they  are  required  to  be  auctioned. 

lions  125  through  130  make  changes  to 

>n   301    of    the   Trade    Act   of    1974. 

t's  investigatory  authority  is  trans- 
to  the  ITC.  The  ITC  is  directed  to 
lend    action    to    the    President    to 

ly  any  unfair  trade  practice.  The  Presi- 
dent is  also  given  authority  to  undertake 
conaultatlons  with  the  foreign  country  in- 
vol^d  to  eliminate  the  unfair  practice. 

tion  131  provides  for  Congressional  dis- 

>val  of  tariff  reductions  on  a  "fast- 


tion  132  makes  some  changes  in  the 
:nt  procedures  of  the  textUe  and  appar- 
iport  program  for  Issuing  a  "call"  for 
Itatlons  on  a  quota  and  negotiating  a 
quota.  A  time  limit  Is  established  for  actions 
on  petitions  alleging  market  disruption; 
when  market  disruption  is  found,  imports  in 
that  category  are  required  to  be  licensed 
and  temporary  quotas  are  Imposed  based  on 
current  levels  of  trade  until  an  agreement  is 
readied.  Export  visas  are  also  required  for 
all  new  bilateral  agreements. 

Sections  141  through  146  establish  a  Na- 
tional Trade  Council  at  the  White  House 
with  a  National  Trade  Advisor  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  coordinate  trade  policy. 

Sections  151  through  154  establish  a  pri- 
vate right  of  action  for  domestic  industries 
injuk^  by  dumped  or  subsidized  imports  or 
by  oistoms  violations. 

Section  161  provides  that  persons  convict- 
ed of  two  or  more  customs  violations  within 
sev^  years  are  barred  from  importing. 

Sections  201  and  202  reform  the  export 
control  laws  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Com- 
merce Department  is  required  to  produce  a 
conerehensive  survey  of  foreign  availabU- 
Ity.rThis  report  and  periodic  updates  will 
aleit  the  President  to  products  and  technol- 
ogies for  which  a  license  was  denied,  but  are 
curtently  available.  Secondly,  the  export  U- 
cenging  procedure  is  amended  by  shortening 
the  time  limits  by  one-half.  Finally,  if  a  U- 
cenfe  appUcation  is  denied,  the  appUcant 
mai  obtain  Judicial  review  of  the  Secre- 


tary's delclsion  from  the  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Timde. 

Sections  301  and  302  offer  two  tax  credits 
for  research  and  development.  First,  the 
credit  ag^nst  tax  for  research  and  develop- 
ment sais  qualified  businesses  may  receive 
6%  for  Ijasic  research,  6%  for  certain  quaU- 
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h  and  6%  for  qualified  develop- 
nses.  Those  businesses  and  indi- 
icipating  could  earn  up  to  an 
credit  on  current  RdcD  expendi- 
ere  is  also  a  provision  offering  a 
special  credit  for  small  business.  An  addi- 
tional 6%  may  be  taken  by  smaU-scale  entre- 
preneurs for  start-up  expenses. 

Section  401  states  that  no  tax  deduction 
shaU  be  allowed  for  Interest  paid  for  funds 
used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of 
any  corporation  if  the  taxpayer  controls 
more  than  10%  of  the  outstanding  stock  of 
the  corporation. 

Sections  501  through  503  impose  a  value 
added  tax  at  a  10%  level;  and  the  transac- 
tion valu^  of  customs  duties  is  changed  from 
an  F.O.H.  (free  on  board)  to  a  C.I.P.  (Cost, 
insurance  and  freight)  basis.  Revenues  from 
these  two  provisions  go  directly  into  a  trust 
fund  to  pay  the  principal  and  Interest  on 
the  natiotial  debt. 

Bj[  Mr.  GARN: 
S.  892L  A  bUl  to  remove  the  right  of 
reversiofi  to  the  United  States  in  lands 
owned  ^y  the  Shriners'  Hospitals  for 
(Mpple4  Children  on  lands  formerly 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  Salt 
Lake  County,  UT;  to  the  Committee 
on  Enei^  and  Natural  Resources. 

RZVEHSIOIf  OP  SIGHTS  TO  CERTAIN  LANDS 

•  Mr.  (>ARN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  S.  892,  legislation  to  remove 
the  rigfet  of  reversion  to  the  United 
States  in  lands  owned  by  the  Shriners' 
Hospitals  for  Crippled  Children.  These 
lands  \^ere  formerly  owned  by  the 
United  |States  in  Salt  Lake  County. 
UT. 

The  pkirpose  of  this  bill  is  to  remove 
an  existing  reversionary  provision  of 
law  which,  if  unchanged.  wiU  impede 
the  creation  of  a  new  hospital  for  chil- 
dren sijffering  from  orthopedic  inju- 
ries or  diseases.  The  bill  will  not  have 
any  adverse  effect  on  the  budget  since 
it  simp^  alters  the  nature  of  the  re- 
verter and  does  not  act  as  a  release  of 
any  property  right  with  practical 
value  tcj  the  United  States. 

The  creation  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Shriners  Hospital  was  made  possible 
by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1946  and 
througli  the  subsequent  enactment  of 
trative    Services    Act    in 

ly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
iptly  on  this  measuj-e  so  that 
public  service  which  the 
Shriverg  Hospital  system  provides  to 
needy  children  can  go  forward  without 
intemiption.  I  thank  the  chair.* 


B*  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  893.  A  bill  relating  to  the  preven- 
tion of  I  circumvention  of  countervail- 
ing anq  antidumping  duty  orders:  to 
the  Coitunittee  on  Finance. 


CncUMVUITlON  OP  COUHTUIVAnjHG  AND 
ANTIDUKPINO 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  strengthen  U.S.  trade  laws  by 
preventing  one  all-too-typlcal  form  of 
circumvention  of  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  orders.  Specifical- 
ly, my  legislation  would  provide  the 
UJS.  Department  of  Commerce  with 
authority  to  consider  so-caUed  later 
developed  products  within  the  scope  of 
an  outstanding  antidimaping  duty 
order. 

Importers  and  foreign  manuif actures 
subject  to  an  order  make  a  minor  al- 
teration to  the  targeted  product  so 
that  it  becomes  subject  to  a  different 
tariff  classification.  Once  a  product  is 
identified  outside  the  scope  of  the 
original  order,  due  to  a  product  alter- 
ation, the  Comment  Department's 
prior  investigation,  determination  of 
harm  to  U.S.  industry  and  resulting 
duties  are  no  longer  applicable. 

The  legislation  which  I  propose 
would  provide  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment with  the  authority  to  consider 
"later  developed  products"  within  the 
scope  of  an  existing  antidumping  duty 
order.  It  would  clarify  the  policy  direc- 
tive that  the  Commerce  Department 
shall  not  presumptively  regard  a  later 
developed  product  as  being  outside  the 
scope  of  an  order  merely  because  such 
a  product  could  be  considered  under 
some  different  tariff  classification. 

Rather,  the  Commerce  Department 
would  be  required  to  evaluate  whether 
such  a  later  developed  product  merely 
m(xiif  ies  the  original  product  in  some 
nonessential  way  so  as  to  permit  the 
user  to  perform  additional  functions. 
Commerce  would  be  authorized  to  con- 
sider whether  such  new  functions  con- 
stitute the  primary  fimction  of  the 
pr(xluct  and  whether  the  cost  of  that 
(»mponent  exceeds  35  pen^nt  of  the 
total  cost  of  production.  Products  fall- 
ing within  this  (»tegory  would  be  sub- 
ject to  discretionary  classification  as 
being  within  the  scope  of  an  outstand- 
ing antidumping  duty  order. 

One  egregious  example  of  this  kind 
of  circuimvention  of  our  law  involves 
Smith  Corona,  the  last  remaining  U.S. 
manufacturer  of  portable  electric 
typewriters.  The  company  employes 
nearly  3.000  people  in  Cortland.  NY. 

In  1980  the  Commerce  Department 
imposed  an  antidumping  order  on  the 
importation  of  portable  electric  type- 
writers, having  found  injury  to  the 
U.S.  industry  as  a  result  of  dumping. 
The  order  requires  a  duty  be  paid  on 
the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  portable  electric  typewriters.  In  this 
case  the  alteration  is  a  simple  modifi- 
cation to  a  portable  electric  typewrit- 
er's existing  memory,  slightly  adding 
to  its  memory  or  adi^jting  its  electron- 
ics to  potentially  interface  with  other 
electronic  components.  Foreign  tjrpe- 
writer  manufacturers  have  recently  re- 
programmed    portable    electric    type- 


writer equipment  so  as  to  provide  a 
calculating  function  or  added  limited 
word  memory  through  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  mere  $2  computer  chip. 

Loss  of  revenue  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
as  a  result  of  circumvention  of  this 
antidumping  order  is  estimated  to  be 
$40  to  $50  million.  Combined  with  a 
loss  of  market  shai-e  and  sales  to 
Smith  Corona,  this  could  result  in  the 
demise  of  the  portable  electric  type- 
writer industry  in  the  United  States. 

I  believe  in  free  and  fair  commerce 
within  the  law.  But.  Mr.  President,  our 
trade  laws  should  not  be  so  relaxed 
that  a  product  modified.  (»8metically 
or  superficially,  is  able  to  avoid  other- 
wise applicable  dumping  penalties.  My 
legislation  is  intended  to  prohibit  this 
m(x;kery  of  U.S.  trade  laws.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  act  expeditiously  for  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzembapm. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inoute]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  81.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  establish  the 
Alzheimer's  Disease  and  related  de- 
mentias home  and  community  based 
services  block  grant. 

S.  313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  (x>sponsor 
of  S.  213.  a  bill  to  restore  the  right  of 
voluntary  prayer  in  public  sch(x>ls  and 
to  promote  the  separation  of  powers. 

S.  303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolet,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  303,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Federal  program  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  capability  of  State  and 
local  edu(»tional  agencies  and  private 
nonprofit  schools  to  identify  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth  and 
to  provide  those  children  and  youth 
with  Impropriate  educational  opportu- 
nities, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kastem]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  338,  a  bill  to  allow  homeown- 
ers to  deduct  the  full  amount  of  pre- 
paid interest  paid  in  cotmection  with 
the  refinancing  of  their  principal  resi- 
dence for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
paid. 

S.  403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evahs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasteh]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  402,  a  bill  to  provide  that 
during  a  two-year  period  each  item  of 
any  joint  resolution  making  (x>ntinu- 
ing  appropriations  that  is  agreed  to  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  in  the 
same  form  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  sepa- 


rate Joint  resolution  for  presentation 
to  the  President. 

s.  433 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bkadlxt.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  422,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XIX  of  the  Scxdal  Security 
Act  to  permit  States  to  provide  Medic- 
aid benefits  to  additional  poor  chil- 
dren and  pregnant  women. 

8.  BSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hezhz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  ooeponsor 
of  S.  530.  a  bill  to  delay  for  1  year  the 
changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986  in  the  taxable  years  of  certain 
entities,  and  for  other  ptirpoees. 

S.  531 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dood.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  531.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  sunset 
provisions  in  FHA  and  related  laws, 
s.  534 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chattee,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Ms.  MiKULSKi),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  534.  a  bill  to  require 
the  Administrator  of  the  Elnviroimien- 
tal  Protection  Agency  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  measure  available  to 
reduce  the  adverse  effect  discarding  or 
dumping  of  plastic  on  land  and  in  the 
waters  have  on  the  environment,  in- 
cluding the  effects  on  fish  and  wild- 
life; to  make  re<x}mmendations  for 
eliminating  or  lessening  such  adverse 
effects;  and  to  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  (»ntrol  the  pollution  of  the 
environment  caused  by  the  discarding 
of  plastics  on  the  land  and  in  water. 

S.  535 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatee,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Ms.  MiKULSKi),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  535,  a  bill  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  Annex  V  to  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Pollution  from  Ships,  as 
modified  by  the  Protocol  of  1978. 

S.  567 

At  the  request  of  tix.  Kemitedt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
ihSi.  NxTNif]  was  added  as  a  (»sponsor 
of  S.  557,  a  bill  to  restore  the  broad 
scope  of  coverage  and  to  clarify  the 
application  of  title  IX  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972,  section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975.  and 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

S.  558 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford],  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Badcus],  and  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Rhode   Island   [Mr.   Pell] 
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were  added  as  cosponson  of  S.  559,  a 
bill  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  measures 
available  to  reduce  the  adverse  effect 
discarding  or  dumping  of  plastics  on 
land  and  in  the  waters  have  on  the  en- 
vironment, including  the  effects  of 
fish  and  wildlife;  to  make  recommen- 
datioos  for  eliminating  or  lessening 
such  adverse  effects;  and  to  require 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protecti<m  Agency  to  control  the 
pollution  of  the  environment  caused 
by  the  discarding  of  plastics  on  the 
land  and  in  water. 

S.  SCO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatek.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  SxAFroRo],  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  and  the  Sena- 
tor frcHn  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
were  added  as  oosponsors  of  S.  560,  a 
bQl  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
Annex  V  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
from  Ships,  as  modified  by  the  Proto- 
col of  1978. 

s.  to* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLBSl.  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  604,  a  biU  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

B.  (30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Triblx.  His 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  630,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  on 
Cyprus  of  military  equipment  provid- 
ed to  Turkey  by  the  United  States  and 
to  require  that  certain  information  re- 
garding activities  on  Cyprus  of  the 
Turkish  armed  forces  be  included  in 
the  periodic  reports  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. 

8.  ••• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCLUitE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Lcvml.  was  added  as  a  cosponsors 
of  S.  668.  a  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bela 
KarolyL 

8.  tss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quatle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Bdr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  685.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984  to  make  perma- 
nent the  administrative  offset  debt 
collection  provisions  with  respect  to 
education  loans. 

8.  703 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Soiator  from  Colorado 
[Bir.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  703,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  including  the 
Child  Protection  Act,  to  create  reme- 
dies for  children  and  other  victims  of 
pornography,  and  for  other  purix>se8. 

8.  70» 

At  the  request  of  Ifr.  KEifNEDT.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota    [Mr.    Cohrao],    the    Senator 
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from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Ker^t],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[MrJ  Leaht],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKXTLSKi],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProzmirsI  were 
addad  as  cosponsors  of  S.  709,  a  bill  to 
imp^  additional  sanctions  against 
unless    certain    conditions    are 


March  SI,  1987 


March  31.  1987 
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Chil^ 
met. 


At 


8.  T18 

the  request  of  Mr.  Matsitnaga. 
the  ^lame  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  IifouTx]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  718,  a  bill  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation with  regard  to  mental  illness 
undar  Medicare. 

I  8.  7«4 

At)  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbauu, 
the  bame  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  794,  a  bill  to  amend 
chaiiter  13  of  title  18,  United  States 
Cod4,  to  impose  criminal  penalties  and 
provide  a  civil  action  for  damage  to  re- 
ligious property  and  for  injury  to  per- 
sons in  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
bellors. 

8.  797 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  hame  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan i[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  797,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Attorney  General  to  collect  data  and 
report  annually  about  hate  crimes. 

i  8.  803 

At  I  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakata  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosppnsor  of  S.  803,  a  bill  to  impose  a 
1-yetr  moratorium  on  the  commission 
of  commercial  franchise  business  fa- 
cilities on  military  installations. 

8.  830 

At  I  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  a  830,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  treat- 
men,  of  certain  education  loans  in 
banl  ruptcy  proceedings. 

8.  856 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
nam^  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Mc<i.uRE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  896,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985  to  clarify  that  certain 
persons  should  not  be  denied  status  as 
sepahite  persons  under  such  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  S.  883 

AtJ  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota|[Mr.  Dvrenberger]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  882,  a  bill  to  provide 
Fedfral  tax  treatment  for  payments 
undir,  and  facilities  idled  by,  the  Milk 
Production  Termination  Program. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLDTION  1 S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ha^^aii  (Mr.  Inoute)  were  added  as 
con^ponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 


tion 15,  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  1987  as  "Na- 
tional AlEheimer's  Disease  Month". 

SENAVB  CONCtTHBEHT  RESOLDTION  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  ofj  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  BAXictrs]  was  added  as  a  conspon- 
sor  of  wnate  Concurrent  Resolution 
20,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  funding  for 
the  vocpitional  education  program 
should  not  be  eliminated. 

SENATE  CX>MCUHIIENT  RESOLnTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  nam^s  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee iVii.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms], 
and  the  I  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsxjn/i|ga]  were  added  as  a  conspon- 
sors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
35,  a  coi^urrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  the 
imposition  of  charges  for  outpatient 
care  provided  in  medical  facilities  of 
the  uniformed  services  to  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  dependents 
of  retired  members,  and  dependents  of 
member^  serving  on  active  duty. 

SEHA^E  CONCXnUtENT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  thi  request  of  Mr.  Pressler, 
names  op  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  mWtsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Stmms],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKowsKi],  were  added  as  a  con- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 36,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  ethanol  and  metha- 
nol in  reducing  air  pollution,  and  for 
other  pu  i>oses. 


SENATI  RESOLUTION  181— CON- 
GRAT  JLATING  INDIANA  UNI- 
VERSITY  ON  WINNING  THE 
NCAA  BASKETBALL  CHAMPION- 
SHIP 

Mr.  QiTATLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LuGAR)  s  ibmitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; whj  ch  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  181 

Whereaii,  Indiana  University  has  had  an 
outstanding  basketball  proeram  since  bas- 
ketball was  introduced  as  a  collegiate  sport, 
and  has  bad  an  exemplary  program  for  its 
student  athletes: 

Whereas,  the  Senate  applauds  ITT  coach 
Bobby  Kiiight  for  winning  his  third  NCAA 
title,  a  feat  matched  only  by  two  other 
coaches  in  college  basketball  history; 

Whereas,  the  Senate  pays  tribute  to  all 
four  teaias— Indiana,  Syracuse,  Providence 
and  the  University  of  Nevada-Las  Vegas— 
who  reached  the  Final  Four  in  New  Orleans; 

Whereas,  Indiana  University's  victory  is 
much  xadfe  than  just  a  single  accomplish- 
ment. It  ii  a  part  of  a  long  and  glorious  tra- 
dition of  amateur  college  athletics  in  this 
country:  Now  therefore  be  it; 

Reaolvei,  That  the  Senate  recognizes  and 
congratulates  Indiana  University  for  its  out- 


standing achievement  in  winning  the  1987 
NCAA  basketbaU  tiUe. 


URGENT  RELIEF  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS  ACT 


AMENDIiOShrrS  SUBMITTED 


HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


NICKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  71 

Mr.  NICKLES  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  825)  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  programs  relating  to 
housing,  and  for  other  purposes:  as 
follows: 

Beginning  on  page  124,  line  S,  strike  all 
through  page  136.  line  9. 


REID  (AND  DASCHLE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  72 

Mr.  REID  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Daschle)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  825,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  101,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC       .  REDVCnON  OF  RENTAL  PAYMENTS  FOR 
elderly  FAMIUE& 

(a)  IM  Oeneral.— Section  3(aKl)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the  fol- 
lowing: "(25  percent  in  the  case  of  a  family 
the  head  of  which  (or  his  or  her  spouse)  is 
at  least  62  years  of  age)". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  October  1, 1987. 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  BRADLEY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  73 

Kfr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bradley)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  825,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  57.  between  lines  9  and  10  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Following  notice  of  intent  to  with- 
hold, deny  or  cancel  assistance  under  para- 
graph (2).  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a 
period  of  not  less  than  90  days  in  which  the 
applicant  can  appeal  to  the  Secretary  the 
withholding,  denial  or  cancellation  of  assist- 
ance." 


D'AMATO  AMENDMENT  NO.  74 

Mr.  D'AMATO  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, to  amendment  No.  73  proposed 
by  Mr.  Lautenberg  (and  Mr.  Bradley) 
to  the  bill  S.  825,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  insert  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  nothing  in  this  section  or  in 
any  legislative  history  related  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  may  be  construed  to 
permit  an  inference  or  conclusion  that  the 
policy  of  Congress  in  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  program  is  to  facilitate 
the  relocation  of  businesses  from  one  area 
to  another. 


NICKLES  (AND  ARMSTRONG) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  75 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Armstrong)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  t>e  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  (S.  809)  to  provide  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
homeless;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  Utle: 

TITLE  IX— AVAILABILITT  OF  FUNDS 
SEC  101.  UMITATION  ON  APPBOPRUTIONS 

(a)  In  General.- No  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  a  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  that  becomes  law  after  October 
30,  19S6.  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
carry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Exception.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  a 
transfer  of  funds  authorized  or  approved  by 
a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  that  becomes  law 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


HOMELESS  VETERANS 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 


CRANSTON  (AND  MURKOWSKI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  76 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McRKOwsKi)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  477)  to  assist 
homeless  veterans;  as  follows:        

On  page  10,  line  16,  strike  "TRANSFER" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "SELL". 

On  page  10,  strike  out  all  on  lines  20  and 
21  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  sell  to  an  entity  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  for  such  consideration  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram, and  the  short-  and  long-term  solvency 
of  the  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund,  real 
property  acquired  by  the". 

On  page  10,  line  22,  insert  "made  or"  after 
"loan". 

On  page  11.  line  3,  insert  "(other  than 
properties  so  acquired  as  the  result  of  such 
a  default)"  after  "faciUties". 

On  page  12,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out 
"transferred"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"sold". 

On  page  12,  line  7.  strike  out  "abide  by" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "comply  with". 

On  page  12,  line  8.  strike  the  semicolon 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

On  page  12.  line  16.  insert  "and"  after 
"Code;". 

On  pages  11  through  13,  strike  out  clauses 
(A),  (B).  and  (E)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
101(b)  and  redesignate  clauses  (C),  (D),  and 
(F)  of  such  paragraph  as  clauses  (A),  (B), 
and  (C),  respectively. 

On  page  13,  line  16,  strike  out  "transfer- 
ee" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "buyer". 

On  page  13,  between  lines  7  and  18,  insert 
the  following: 

"(4)  The  Administrator,  through  means 
selected  by  the  Administrator,  shall  provide 
appropriate  entities  described  in  subsection 


(a)  which  are  involved  in  working  on  the 
problems  of  homelessness  and  homeless  vet- 
erans with  notice  of  the  potential  availabil- 
ity for  sale  or  lease  to  such  entities  of  ap- 
propriate properties  under  paragraph  (1).". 

On  page  14,  line  20.  after  "Facilities.—" 
insert  "(IK A)  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
t>eriodlcally  thereafter,  the  Administrator 
shall  evaluate  all  real  properties  described 
in  subparagraph  (B)  in  order  to  determine 
which  such  properties  are  appropriate  to 
offer  for  sale  under  subsection  (bKlHA). 

"(B)  Properties  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (a)  are  those  which  (i)  are  located  In 
geographic  areas  in  whl^  there  are  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  homeless  veterans,  and  (il) 
are  being  held  by  the  Administrator  after 
having  been  acquired  by  the  Administrator 
at  least  12  months  previously  as  the  result 
of  defaults  on  lOAns  made  or  guaranteed 
under  ch34>ter  37  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.". 

On  page  14,  strike  out  all  on  lines  21 
through  22  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  Not  later  than  180  dajrs  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  periodical- 
ly thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  com- 
plete an". 

On  page  14,  line  23,  insert  "which  are" 
after  "faciliUes". 

On  page  14,  line  24,  insert  "and  which  are 
located  in  geographic  areas  in  which  there 
are  significant  numbers  of  homeless  veter- 
ans" after  "Administrator". 

On  page  14.  line  25,  insert  "to  offer"  MSXet 
"suitable". 

On  page  15,  strike  out  all  on  lines  1 
through  16  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(f)  Reports.— (1)  Not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 1,  1988.  the  Administrator  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  a  report— 

"(A)  on  the  results  of  the  evaluations  and 
inventory  conducted  under  subsection  (e); 

"(B)  on  the  activities  carried  out  by  the 
Administrator  under  subsection  (bK4); 

"(C)  on  real  property  sold  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(lKA).  including  for  each  such  prop- 
erty information  as  to  the  price  for  which 
the  Veterans'  Administration  acquired  the 
property,  the  costs  inctirred  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  in  maintaining  the 
property  thereafter,  the  name  of  the  buyer, 
and  the  price  paid  by  the  buyer:  and 

"(D)  on  the  leasing  of  faculties  under  sub- 
section (bX  1KB). 

■•(2)  Not  later  than  February  1,  1989,  the 
Administrator  shall  sulHnit  to  the  Commit- 
tees a  report  on  the  experience  imder  this 
section  and  shall  include  in  the  report  (A) 
information  updating  the  information  re- 
quired to  be  provided  in  the  report  under 
paragraph  (1),  and  (B)  such  recommenda- 
tions (and  the  reasons  therefor)  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate  as  to 
whether  the  program  carried  out  under  this 
section  should  be  extended  and  any  recom- 
mendation for  legislation  that  the  Adminis- 
trator considers  appropriate  to  include  in 
the  report.". 

On  page  15,  line  25,  strike  out  "regions" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "areas". 

On  page  16,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  ", 
and  seek  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
activities  of,". 

On  page  16,  strike  out  all  on  lines  15  and 
16  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3KA)  to  fadllUte  (by  adjusting,  consist- 
ent with  supervisors'  determinations  regard- 
ing employees'  assigned  responsibilities, 
duty  hours  and  meal  brealcs)  the  efforts  of 
Veterans'  Administration.-". 


1 
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On  page  17,  strike  out  all  on  lines  6 
throush  21  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "would 
benominaL" 

On  page  18,  line  4,  strike  out  "years  1986 
and"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "year". 

On  PMC  1*.  beginning  with  "the  Secretar- 
tea"  on  Une  4.  strike  out  all  through  "Devel- 
opment" on  line  6  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"any  Federal  entity  established  to  coordi- 
nate programs  to  assist  homeless  Individ- 
uals, and.  as  sppropriate,  in  conjunction 
with  efforts  carried  out  under  sections  101, 
102. 103.  and  105". 

te  page  10,  line  7,  after  "survey"  insert 
"(through  repreOentatlve  samplings  in  ap- 
propriate geographic  areas)". 

On  page  10.  line  24.  strike  out  "1086  and 
1087"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "1087  and 
1088". 

On  page  20.  lines  12  and  17,  insert  "likely" 
after  "would"  each  place  it  appears. 

On  page  20,  line  24,  strike  out  "a  report 
setting  forth". 

On  page  25,  strike  out  all  on  line,  10  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 


.  l«r.  00NVB8KHI  or  UNDBRimUZEO  SPACE 
TO  DOmCIUAKY-CAKE  BEOS. 

"(a)  Ih  GmBUL.— <1)  Subject  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  within  the  limits  of  available 
apim>priations.  not  !ater  than  January  1, 
1088.  the  Administrator  sliall,  in  urban 
areas  in  which  there  are  significant  num- 
bers of  homeless  veterans,  convert  underuti- 
llKd  space  located  in  facilities  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Administrator  to  SCO  doml- 
dUary-carebeds  to  be  used  for  the  care  of 
veterans  in  need  of  domiciliary  care,  primar- 
ily homeless  veterans. 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
it  is  impractical  to  undertake  the  conver- 
sions required  In  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
extent  therein  required— 

"<A)  because  appropriate  space  for  the 
conversions  is  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantity,  or 

"(B)  because  in  areas  in  which  there  is 
sufficient  space  the  numbers  of  homeless 
veterans  in  need  of  domiciliary  care  who 
would  likely  utilize  the  beds  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  conversions, 
the  Administrator  shall  carry  out  paragraph 
(1)  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Administra- 
tor has  not  determined  that  it  is  impractical 
to  do  so. 

"(b)  PaoHnmoH  Agaimst  Dnmnmon  or 
CBtTADi  Othxk  Convkrsions.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  result  in  the  diminution  of 
the  conversion  of  hospital-care  beds  to  nurs- 
ing-home-care beds  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

-8BC  IM.  DBFINmON8.~. 

On  page  28.  line  10,  insert  "which  are" 
after  "facilities". 

On  page  28,  below  line  19.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Trn£  m— TECHNICAL  AlCENDBfENT 

"SaC  Ml.  ■SINSTATEMENT  OP  AUTHOiUTY  TO 
MAKE  STATE  VREBANS'  HOME  CON- 
SniDCTlON  GBANT8  DiniING  THE 
LAST  QUAETEH  OP  PISCAL  YEAR  1*87. 

"Section  224(e)  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits 
Improvement  and  Health-Care  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1086  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'The'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Except 
with  respect  to  grants  awarded  during  the 
period  beginning  on  July  1, 1987,  and  ending 
on  September  30, 1987.  the'  ". 


T 


B  TRAININO  PARTNERSHIP 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 


K|afNEDT  AMENDMENT  NO.  77 

((jrderedto  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  an 
amondment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  514)  to  amend 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to 
esttjbllsh  an  incentive  bonus  for  the 
successful  placement  of  certain  em- 
ployable dependent  individuals,  to  pro- 
vide targeting  of  assistance  from  cer- 
tain carryover  funds  for  such  Individ- 
ual, and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lowt: 

Ob  page  20,  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  following: 

"(f)  An  individual  shall  not  be  considered 
to  tieet  the  requirements  of  subsection 
or  (dXl)  if  the  individual  participates 
tployment-related  services  and  activi- 
a  program  established  under  the 
Security  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
sentence,  an  individual's  receipts 
leal  services  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Security  Act  or  registration  for  man- 
services,  training,  employment,  and 
employment-related  activities  pursu- 
ant to  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  not  be 
treated  as  participation  In  employment-re- 
lated services  and  activities  in  a  program  es- 
tablfched  under  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

On  page  21.  line  19,  strike  out  "subsection 
(b)"|and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
502(4X2)". 

On  page  22.  line  15.  strike  out  "subsection 
(c)"  I  and   Insert   in   lieu   thereof   "section 
502(I>K2)". 
Oq  page  36.  strike  out  line  3  and  4. 
On  page  36.  line  5,  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

On  page  36.  line  6,  strike  out  "(E)"  and 
inseft  in  lieu  thereof  "(D)". 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUB^mnTTKE  ON  PXDERAI.  SPENDING,  BUDGET 
AMD  ACCOONTING 

fA.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cjion  emment  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Spending,  Budget  and  Ac- 
cou  iting  will  hold  a  hearing  in  Orlan- 
do, \FL  on  April  14,  1987  to  examine 
the  Florida  demonstration  project  on 
sponsored  research. 

F^e  Federal  agencies,  the  Florida 
Unl^rsity  system,  and  the  University 
of  Miami  have  teamed  together  in  an 
exercise  to  simplify  and  reduce  admin- 
istrftive  requirements  associated  with 
the  conduct  of  federally  sponsored  re- 
seaKh.  The  theme  of  the  hearing  will 
be  ^hat  this  project  to  reduce  paper- 
wor  t  and  eliminate  unnecessary  regu- 
latii  ins  has  to  offer  to  the  Nation's 
seaich  for  excellence  In  basic  research. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  9:15 
a.m.  at  the  Holiday  Inn  Oown  Plaza. 
150«  Sandlake  Rd.  in  Orlando.  The 
tentative  hearing  list  includes  faculty 
researchers,  research  administators. 
unl'^ersity  presidents,  the  chancellor 
of  1  he  university  system,  representa- 
tive i  from  various  Federal  agencies 
and  a  representative  from  the  Nation- 
al i  icademy  of  Science.  The  Govem- 
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ment-uQiversity-industry  roundtable 
of  the  Academy  is  a  sponsor  to  the 
demonstration  project. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  submit  written 
testimony  to  the  subcommittee  should 
do  so  by  sending  that  testimony  to  the 
subcommittee's  office  at  326  Senate 
Dirksen  Building,  Washington.  DC, 
20510-6250.  Questions  concerning  the 
hearing  can  be  directed  to  Robert 
Coakley  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202)  224-9000. 


AUTHPRITY  FORCOMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMKrTTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  APPAISS 

Mr.  ^YRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmeus  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorizec)  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Seiiate  on  Tuesday,  March  31, 
1987,  to  {hold  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation relating  to  the  (jrovemment's 
role  in  economic  competitiveness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COlOnTTEZ  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

YRD.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
>us   consent   that   the   Select 

«  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
to meet  during  the  session  of 

,te  on  Tuesday.  March  31. 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  "Final 
of   the   Garrison   Unit  Joint 

Ivisory  Committee." 

IIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
:tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 

unanim( 
Commii 
tho: 

the   Se: 
1987.  toj 
Report 
Tribal 
The 
out  obji 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  ^eet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  4^n  Tuesday,  March  31,  1987,  to 
resume  ^hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  intelligen(%  community. 

The  I»RESrDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

StreCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  CONSTITtmON 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Constitution,  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  March  31.  1987,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  558,  Fair  Housing 
Amendment  Act  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SXTBCOMMTTTEE  ON  MINERAL  RKSOnRCES 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PHODUCTl  V II Y 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mineral  Resouurces  Develop- 
ment arid  Productivity  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  ihe  Senate  on  Tuesday,  March 
31,  1987,  to  consider  S.  643,  a  bill  to 


amend 
Mining 
of  1977 


section  402  of  the  Surface 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act 
to  permit  States  to  set  aside  in 


a  special  trust  fund  up  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  annual  State  allocation 
from  the  abandoned  mine  land  recla- 
mation fund  for  expenditure  in  the 
future  for  purposes  of  abandoned 
mine  reclamation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SITBCOMMITTEB  ON  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology, of  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  March  31,  1987,  in  open  ses- 
sion to  re(»lve  testimony  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  implementation 
of  recent  changes  in  acquisition  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine,  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
March  31,  1987,  to  hold  hearings  on  S. 
800.  legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1988  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation (Maritime  Administration) 
and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MANPOWER  AND  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower  and  Personnel  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  March  31, 
1987,  in  open  session  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  manpower  and  personnel 
issues  in  review  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization request.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STRATEGIC  PORCES  AND 
NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nucle- 
ar Deterrence,  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  March  31,  1987.  in  closed 
session  to  receive  testimony  on  the 
military  applications  portion  of  the 
Department  of  Energy's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging,  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  March  31.  1987,  to 


hold  hearings  on  "The  Reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Older  Ameri<atns  Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Envirorunental  Protection, 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
March  31,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
health  effects  of  ozone  and  carbon 
monoxide  in  nonattainment  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  March  31.  1987.  to 
have  a  closed  briefing  from  an  admin- 
istration official  on  the  situation  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  to  hold  a  brief 
business  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


STINGER  UPDATE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  99th  Congress  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  placed  security 
controls  and  safety  measures  on  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  Stinger  missiles  to 
democratic  resistance  efforts.  These 
precautions  were  identical  to  the  con- 
trols we  have  with  friendly  NATO  na- 
tions. Let  me  emphasize  that  this  must 
not  and  cannot  be  interpreted  as  an 
effort  for  or  against  resistance  forces, 
but  for  safeguards  in  a  world  increas- 
ingly threatened  by  terrorism.  When 
individuals  such  as  Colonel  Qadhafi 
say  that  he  will  export  terrorism  to 
America  and  "Pursue  U.S.  citizens  in 
their  country  and  streets,"  we  must 
protect  ourselves. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  two  recent  articles 
concerning  topics  of  interest  to  all 
Americans.  The  first  article  is  on  the 
Stinger  and  appeared  in  the  March  2. 
1987,  edition  of  Defense  and  Foreign 
Affairs  Weeltly.  In  January,  a  gang  of 
bandits  in  Zambia  were  engaged  in 
arms  trafficking  and  were  arrested  at- 
tempting to  sell  Stingers  on  the  black 
market. 

The  second  article  is  a  most  provoca- 
tive and  interesting  piece  from  the 
January  4.  1987.  edition  of  the  Arizona 
Republic.  The  author,  Richard 
Lessner,  discusses  the  antithetical  per- 
spectives of  the  Stinger  as  a  superwea- 
pon  or  as  a  terrorist's  delight.  Mr. 
President,  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  read 
these  articles  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 


[From  the  Waslilngton  Post  News  Library, 
Mar.  2-8. 1087] 

Defense  and  Fokzicn  Affairs 

STINGER  STING 

Last  year,  when  Stinger  shoulder- 
launched  SAMs  were  first  being  provided  by 
the  U.S.  to  the  Afghan  Mujabidln  and  Jonas 
Savimbl's  UNTTA  in  Angola,  a  handful  of 
critics  warned  that  the  portable  missile 
launchers  could  easily  fall  into  the  wrong 
hands:  in  fact,  the  Congressional  refusal  to 
sell  Stingers  to  Saudi  Arabia  had  been  baaed 
on  concern  that  this  might  occur.  Senator 
Dennis  DeConclnl  (Democrat  of  Arizona) 
last  year  promoted  an  amendment  against 
the  Stinger  deliveries.  Now  it  looks  as  If 
some  of  the  warnings  were  Justified:  in  Jan- 
uary a  gang  of  "bandits"  in  Zambia,  engaged 
in  arms  trafficking,  were  arrested,  and 
among  the  systems  they  were  selling  were 
Stingers,  acquired  (reportedly)  from  UNITA 
via  Zaire.  While  the  ready  availability  of  the 
SA-7  Strela  on  the  world  market  means 
that  the  Stinger's  proliferation  is  not  so 
alarming,  this  does  appear  to  Justify  the 
earlier  concerns. 

(From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Jan.  4, 1087] 
SuPERWEAPON  Or  Boondoggle? 

MISSILE  IS  NEITHER  TOO  COMPLEX  NOR  THREAT 
IN  TERRORISTS'  HANDS 

(By  Richard  Lessner) 

On  a  little-used  road  a  mile  from  a  busy 
international  airport  runway,  a  terrorist 
climbs  out  of  a  battered  car.  opens  the 
trunk  and  lifts  out  a  5-foot-long  tube  with  a 
breadbox-sized  structure  attached  to  one 
end. 

The  man  takes  a  heavy  cord  running  from 
a  battery  strapped  to  his  waist.  He  plugs  the 
cord  into  a  pistol  grip  on  the  tube,  which  he 
grips  in  his  right  hand.  He  hoists  the  tube 
onto  his  right  shoulder,  peers  through  a 
sight,  flicks  a  few  switches  and  swings  the 
device  toward  the  line  of  civilian  airliners  on 
final  approach  for  landing. 

At  last  an  El  Al  747  comes  into  sight,  pre- 
paring to  land  after  a  non-stop  flight  from 
Tel  Aviv.  The  Jumbo  jet  carrying  378  pas- 
sengers is  approximately  1,500  feet  above 
ground.  The  terrorist  slowly  tracks  the  air- 
liner and.  seconds  later  at  a  range  of  1% 
miles,  squeezes  a  trigger.  A  small  missile 
streaks  away  from  the  tube  toward  the  747. 

In  less  than  five  seconds,  the  missile 
strikes  the  airliner's  right  outboard  engine. 
The  747  begins  a  slow  diving  roll  and  hits 
the  ground  500  yards  short  of  the  runway  in 
a  blazing  fireball.  Everyone  on  board  dies. 

The  terrorist  calmly  places  the  empty 
tube  back  into  the  car's  trunk,  climbs  in  and 
drives  away. 

El  Paso,  Texas.— This  hypothetical  use  of 
a  Stinger  anti-aircraft  missQe  by  terrorists 
against  a  civilian  airliner  was  the  main 
reason  given  by  congressional  opponents  In 
rejecting  a  request  last  year  by  the  Reagan 
administration  to  sell  the  weapon  as  part  of 
a  proposed  arms  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  represents  one  of  two  antithetical  views 
of  the  Stinger  which  have  received  consider- 
able attention  in  the  news  media  this  past 
year. 

The  first  view  might  be  called  "Stinger  as 
superweapon."  The  preceding  hypothetical 
story  is  an  example.  It  was  used  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  Saudi  arms  sale  with  great  ef- 
fectiveness. After  all,  should  the  weapons 
fall  into  the  wrong  hands,  who  would  be 
comfortable  with  Abu  Nidal  running  around 
with  "smart"  missiles?  Anyone  can  aim  and 
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puU  A  triner.  the  argumait  goes:  the  Intel- 
licent  supenniHfle  does  the  rest. 

Sen.  Dennli  OeOondnl,  D-AtIl.  cited  such 
•  hypothetlckl  attack  In  a  column  he  wrote 
for  The  New  York  Times  which  also  was 
read  Into  The  Congressional  Record  as  a 
part  of  the  debate  on  the  Saudi  sale. 

An  alternative,  diametrically  opposed 
view,  oould  be  called  "Stinger  as  high-tech 
boondog^." 

In  this  view,  the  Stinger  is  so  excessively 
mmpllrated  that  our  soldiers  are  unable  to 
fire  it  etfectively  in  combat.  Critics  of  the 
Stinger,  citing  the  miserable  performance  of 
similar  Soviet-made  missiles  in  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli wars,  say  the  weapon  is  too  expensive. 
too  sophisticated  and  so  difficult  to  operate 
that  the  average  American  soldier  is  unable 
to  hit  the  broad  side  of  a  bam  with  it.  let 
akme  high-speed  Jets. 

The  clash  between  these  two  views  takes 
on  special  signiflcanoe  because  the  Stinger 
is  well  on  Its  way  toward  becoming  a  central 
component  in  the  Army's  overall  air-defense 
plans. 

With  the  demise  of  the  ill-fated  Sergeant 
York  DIVAD  (division  air  defense)  gun,  the 
Stinger  is  emerging  as  a  major  weapon 
system.  This  year,  the  Pentagon  will  buy 
more  than  $350  million  worth. 

Moreover,  the  Army  has  proposed  a  multi- 
ple weapon  air-defense  system  costing  $8 
billion— $22  billion,  with  heat-seeking  mis- 
siles like  the  Stinger  as  a  prominent  part  of 
the  scheme  along  with  radar  controlled  Gat- 
ling  guns  and  fiber-optic  guided  missiles. 

The  proposal  has  set  off  what  some  Pen- 
tagon observers  call  a  "feeding  frenzy" 
among  27  different  weapons  manufacturers 
eager  to  get  a  bite  of  the  contracts. 

Is  the  Stinger  a  superweapon  or  tiigh-tech 
boondoggle?  The  answer  to  that  question 
can  be  found  here  at  Port  Bliss,  where  the 
U.S.  Army  trains  Its  Stinger  gunners. 

First,  some  technical  details.  The  Stinger 
supersonic  missUe  is  touted  as  a  man-porta- 
ble, or  "manpad"  air-defense  weapon  de- 
signed for  use  by  ground  troops  against  low- 
flying  helicopters  and  tUgh-speed  ground 
attack  Jet  aircraft. 

The  Stinger  is  propelled  by  a  solid-fuel 
rodLet  motor  with  a  range  of  up  to  three 
miles.  It  measures  Just  60  inches  long.  2.75 
inches  in  diameter  and  weights  34.5  pounds, 
but  it  is  not  really  man-portable  as  is 
claimed.  It  is  shoulder-fired  and  can  be  car- 
ried short  distances,  but  the  Army  deploys 
it  in  two-man  teams  driving  jeeps  with  six 
Stingers  mounted  on  a  small  trailer.  The 
team  can  remove  the  missUe  from  its  con- 
tainer and  be  ready  to  fire  in  10-15  seconds. 

The  Stinger  destroys  its  target  with  both 
a  three-pound  explosive  warhead  and  the  ki- 
netic force  of  a  mid-sized  car  traveling  at  60 
miles  per  hour. 

The  Stinger  was  developed  by  General 
Dynamics  Corp.  More  than  13.000  of  them 
have  been  manufactured  at  the  company's 
Valley  Systems  division  in  Ontario.  Calif.,  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $90,000  each. 

Each  comes  from  the  manufacturer  as  a 
certified  round  of  ammunition  packed  in  an 
aluminum  carrying  case.  It  is  ready  to  fire 
and  requires  no  maintenance.  The  launch 
tubes  can  be  reloaded  in  the  field. 

"Think  of  how  many  steps  there  are  to 
starting  and  driving  an  automobile."  he  said 
"If  they  are  broken  down  sequentially,  it's 
an  imposing  task,  but  with  repetition  you  do 
them  subconsciously.  Tou  even  do  several 
almost  simultaneously." 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Stinger.  Broken 
down,  the  steps  are  intimidating,  but  with 
minimal  instruction  one  is  able  to  execute 
the  sequence  with  modest  proficiency. 
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Gynners  at  the  Fort  Bliss  school  spend  24 
hou|s  over  an  eight-week  period  in  the 
Stinker  moving  target  simulator  (MTS)  at 
the  pase.  engaging  a  variety  of  aircraft  in 
manv  different  comt>at  situations. 

Injaddition.  non-firing  training  versions  of 
the  Stinger  are  used  during  field  exercises 
so  gvnners  receive  the  experience  of  operat- 
ing Mainst  real  combat  aircraft.  Airliners 
landjng  and  taking  off  from  El  Paso  Inter- 
national Airport  are  used  as  simulated  t&r- 
getsJ 

"n>u  cannot  separate  the  technical  part 
of  ai  weapon  from  the  training."  Toilette 
saidJ  "It  would  be  very  hard  for  just  anyone 
to  pfck  up  a  Stinger  and  use  it  effectively  by 
follolwlng  written  instructions.  A  gunner  ex- 
[>eri4nced  in  other  manpads  might  be  able 
to.  qut  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
the  average  terrorist  to  do  it  without  exten- 
sive training." 

Gunners  dismiss  some  of  the  report's 
other  criticisms.  It  notes,  for  example,  that 
flying  debris  from  the  Stinger's  launch  blast 
are  such  a  hazard  that  the  breech  must  be 
kept  at  least  30  inches  off  the  ground.  The 
missile  can,  however,  be  safely  fired  at  a 
maximum  angle  of  65  degrees,  at  targets 
almost  directly  overhead. 

A  Stinger  gimner  successfully  destroyed  a 
rocket-powered  drone  in  a  test  that  prob- 
ably bore  little  resemblance  to  actual 
combat  against  high-si>eed  maneuvering  jet 
airplanes  and  jinking  helicopters.  The  gun- 
ners interviewed  in  the  class  were  almost 
lous  in  wishing  they  could  fire  the 
le  in  practice  before  having  to  shoot  in 
leat  of  combat. 

ticers.  on  the  other  hand,  stress  the  im- 
ice  of  the  simulator,  which  trains  the 
!r  to  follow  procedures  right  up  to  se- 
quee^ing  the  trigger.  If  they  do  that  effi- 
cienlly,  the  training  officers  argue,  the  fire- 
and-(orget  missile  does  the  rest.  They  see  no 
needj  for  each  gunner  to  actually  fire  the 
weapon. 

TliE  Stinger  is  probably  not  too  complicat- 
ed for  the  average  soldier-gunner  to  use  ef- 
fectively, given  the  level  and  intensity  of 
traiang  offered.  As  for  terrorists,  the  Sting- 
er would  undoubtedly  be  a  devastating 
weapon  used  against  slow-moving  civilian 
airliners  following  predictable  flight  paths 
near  airports. 

Training  officers  question,  however,  how 
effedtive  a  terrorist  could  be  without  exten- 
sive iraining,  practice  in  a  simulator,  or  ac- 
tually missile  firings  against  live  targets. 
The  Btlnger  is  not  a  simple  weapon  to  oper- 
ate, but  neither  with  adequate  training  is  it 
too  (X)mplex. 

A  number  of  experts  on  terrorism  point 
out  (he  Soviet  SA-7,  while  not  as  advanced 
as  the  Stinger,  would  be  just  as  effective 
agaiast  commercial  airliners.  Although  the 
SA-t  has  been  readily  available  to  terrorists 
for  4  long  time — in  Lebanon  they  are  used 
rout^ely  against  Israeli  air  strikes— they 
havei  not  been  used  against  commercial  air- 
liner^. 

"The  Stinger  isn't  perfect,  but  for  the  cost 
and  In  combination  with  other  air-defense 
weaaons,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  signifi- 
cant^ degrading  the  enemy's  ability  to 
carry  out  his  mission." 

Tlie  Pentagon  and  the  White  House  do 
not  vant  to  talk  about  the  use  of  Stingers  in 
Afghanistan  and  Angola.  But  sources  in 
Washington  close  to  both  the  Afghan  guer- 
rilla organizations  and  Jonas  Savimbi's 
UNITA  force  fighting  the  Cuban-  and 
Soviet-backed  government  in  Angola  say  the 
Stiniier  has  been  tested  in  the  two  coun- 
tries 
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Andrew  Eiva.  head  of  the  Federation  of 
America!)  Afghan  Action,  claims  the  U.S. 
govemm^t  tested  Stingers  in  April  along 
the  Pakistan-Afghanistan  border. 

Citing  'Afghan  resistance  sources,  Eiva 
claims  Pakistani  gimners  fired  as  many  as 
12  Stingers  at  Soviet  aircraft  flying  in  Paki- 
stan airspace  without  scoring  a  single  hit. 

The  Pentagon  reportedly  supplied  Afghan 
rebels  in  July  1985  with  as  many  as  150 
launcher^  with  two  missiles  each  of  the 
older  Stihgers  drawn  from  the  Army's  in- 
ventory. The  weapons  proved  a  disappoint- 
ment beqause  of  the  low  level  of  training 
among  the  relatively  unsophisticated  Af- 
ghans,    j 

The  Stsiger  is  the  successor  to  the  Ameri- 
can Red^e  missile.  The  Soviet  equivalents 
are  the  SA-7  Strela  and  the  SA-14  Gremlin. 
The  British  manpad  is  called  the  Blowpipe. 
All  featufe  passive  infrared  guidance,  which 
homes  in  |on  the  hot  exhaust  of  a  jet  engine. 

The  Stkiger  is  a  "fire-and-forget"  system, 
meaning  that  once  the  missile  is  fired  there 
is  nothing  more  for  the  gimner  to  do.  The 
missile  is  fully  automatic  and  the  gunner  is 
free  to  mpve  Immediately  to  a  new  location. 

The  Stinger  has  an  IFF  (identification 
friend  orjfoe)  capability.  The  weapon  sends 
out  a  cooked  radio  signal  which  interrogates 
the  target  U.S.  and  NATO  aircraft  are 
equipped  with  trans[>onders  which  reply  to 
the  Stinger's  inquiry  in  prearranged  code, 
letting  the  gunner  know  the  target  is  friend- 
ly and  that  he  should  not  fire. 

The  Stbiger's  IcT  interogator  and  infra- 
red homcig  device  operate  by  a  series  of 
tones  au(|ible  to  the  gunner.  The  different 
sounds  indicate  if  the  aircraft  is  friend  or 
foe.  if  thQ  guidance  system  has  acquired  the 
target,  aiid  if  it  has  infrared  homing  locked 
on.  The  I  minicomputer  tells  the  gunner 
when  to  fire. 

The  Stinger  is  already  in  a  second  genera- 
tion. The  Stinger-POST  (for  "passive  opti- 
cal seeket  technique")  deployed  in  October, 
reportedly  has  improved  effectiveness 
agpainst  I  infrared  countermeasures  the 
enemy  might  use,  such  as  shielding  Jet  ex- 
haust or  dropping  flares  to  distract  the 
heat-seeking  guidance  system. 

A  third  generation,  called  Stinger-RMP, 
will  fealjure  a  "reprogrammable  micro- 
processor!" Th^*  model,  due  for  deployment 
late  this  jyear  will  allow  gimners  to  repro- 
gram  the  tnissile's  minicomputer  in  the  field 
simply  \ii  changing  a  plug-In  microproces- 
sor. The  Unit  will  be  pre-programmed  with 
software  designed  to  defeat  a  wide  range  of 
countermeasures.  This  allows  gunners  to 
adjust  to  changing  countermeasures  on  the 
battlefield. 

A  1984  (tudy  of  the  Stinger  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the 
Behavorial  and  Social  Sciences  produced 
several  highly  critical  articles  in  newspapers 
and  techiucal  journals. 

The  study  examined  the  missile's  "human 
factors,"  luid  is  frequently  cited  as  the  au- 
thority for  the  conclusion  that  the  Stinger 
firing  system  is  excessively  complicated. 

The  most  critical  portion  of  the  report  is  a 
diagram  Showing  an  elaborate  18-step  se- 
quence the  Stinger  gunner  must  follow  for  a 
successful  engagement.  The  report  con- 
cludes th^  Army  and  General  Dynamics  did 
not  adequately  address  human  limitations 
in  developing  a  simpler  weapon,  and  that  its 
effectiveiiess  in  combat  is  limited. 

"The  lower  mental  category  soldiers  con- 
stituting a  large  portion  of  the  current  pop- 
ulation of  gunners  cannot  operate  the 
Stinger,"  the  report  concludes. 


How  complicated  is  the  Stinger?  Not  as 
complicated  as  the  institute's  engineers  and 
some  journalists  who  have  not  actually  han- 
dled the  weapon  or  received  instruction 
seem  to  think. 

The  report  also  states  the  rocket  motor 
emits  hydrogen  chloride  gas  in  concentra- 
tions 20  times  greater  than  that  allowed  by 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Admin- 
istration, and  gunners  are  advised  to  hold 
their  breath  after  firing  until  the  cloud  dis- 
sipates. 

The  gunners  interviewed  found  this  amus- 
ing. They  rejected  the  Idea  that  a  weapon 
designed  for  combat  use  must  conform  to 
OSHA  standards. 

Of  course,  a  rocket  emits  fumes,  but  since 
the  Stinger  is  not  fired  indoors,  none  of  the 
training  officers  or  gunners  interviewed 
found  this  to  be  a  problem.  It  didn't  appear 
to  be  a  problem  in  the  test  firing  witnessed. 
Even  with  a  modest  breeze,  the  cloud  of  ex- 
haust gases  dissipated  in  a  few  seconds. 

Reason  exists,  however,  to  question  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  manpad  systems.  Al- 
though, the  precise  information  is  secret, 
the  SA-7  has  shown  itself  to  be  virtually 
useless  against  Israeli  aircraft. 

According  to  defense  analyst  Andrew 
Cockbum.  Arab  forces  In  the  1973  Yom 
Kippur  war  fired  5,000  SA-7s  at  Israeli  air- 
craft but  scored  only  28  hits.  Of  these,  only 
two  planes  failed  to  return  to  base. 

The  low  hit  rate  is  probably  because  of  Is- 
rael's highly  effective  use  of  countermeas- 
ures, as  well  as  poorly  trained  Arab  gunners. 
The  low  kill  rate  Is  probably  because 
manpad  missiles  must  carry  a  very  small 
warhead  to  keep  them  light. 

Stinger  proponents  defend  the  weapon, 
saying  its  electronics  are  far  superior  to  the 
Soviet  SA-7  and  that  gunner  training  in  the 
U.S.  Army  is  better  than  that  among  Arab 
armies  and  irregular  forces  as  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization. 

Although  Stinger  test  results  are  classi- 
fied, it  is  known  that  in  firings  under  simu- 
lated combat  conditions,  the  Stinger  scored 
a  hit  rate  of  between  45  and  57  percent. 
This  has  led  many  skeptics  to  question  the 
value  of  the  weapon. 

But  Anthony  Cordesman.  a  Washington- 
based  defense  analyst  and  a  leading  expert 
on  Arab-Israeli  wars,  said  too  much  weight 
is  given  to  the  low  hit  rate  figure. 

"The  weapon  cannot  be  assessed  simply 
on  the  basis  of  test  numbers  without  consid- 
ering the  overall  tactics  of  its  use,"  he  said. 

"The  Stinger  is  not  fielded  just  to  kill,  but 
to  degrade  the  enemy's  tactical  capabilities. 
No  manpad  comes  close  to  achieving  in 
combat  even  its  relatively  low  hit  rate  in 
testing,  but  you  must  consider  not  only  the 
kill  factor  but  the  effects  its  deployment 
has  on  the  enemy's  tactics. 

"Tou  can  proliferate  Stingers  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. You  can  fire  a  lot  of  $80,000  mis- 
siles at  $40  million  aircraft  and  still  be  very 
cost  effective.  The  Stinger  is  integrated  into 
a  whole  family  of  air-defense  systems;  it 
does  not  operate  alone.  Its  purpose  in 
combat  must  be  considered." 

In  Angola,  a  source  close  to  both  Savimbi 
and  the  U.S.  intelligence  establishment, 
who  asked  to  remain  anonymous,  said  Sting- 
ers have  been  used  effectively  there. 

"Unlike  the  (April)  test  in  Afghanistan, 
the  United  States  should  be  pleased  with 
the  performance  of  the  Stinger  in  Angola." 
the  source  said.  "The  UNITA  troops  are 
better  educated,  better  trained  and  more 
disciplined  than  the  Afghans  and  are  better 
able  to  use  an  advanced  weapon  effective- 
ly" 


This  source  said  the  presence  of  Stingers 
on  the  battlefield  in  Angola  has  forced 
Soviet  and  Cuban  pilots  to  change  tactics, 
and  that  several  aircraft  have  been  downed. 

"The  Cuban  pilots  used  to  just  climb  into 
their  MiGs  and  go  out  and  bomb  the  poor 
'wogs'  in  their  villages.  No  big  deal,  it  was  a 
picnic  because  they  were  almost  Invulnera- 
ble. 

"It's  a  different  story  when  they  go  out 
knowing  they  might  get  a  Stinger  .  .  .  You 
have  to  change  your  tactics,  your  bombing 
accuracy  is  severely  degraded  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Stingers. 

"Effective  air  defense  is  essential  in  guer- 
rilla warfare,  either  in  Afghanistan  or 
Angola,  and  the  Stinger  is  exceptionally 
well  suited  to  it." 

The  Stinger  is  neither  superweapon  nor 
high-tech  white  elephant.  Evaluated  In  the 
context  of  a  multiple-weapon  Integrated  air- 
defense  system  and  in  the  hands  of  well- 
trained  gunners,  the  Stinger  most  likely  will 
be  able  to  jierform  effectively,  despite  skep- 
ticism from  some  critics.  As  with  any 
weapon,  however,  its  final  test  can  only 
come  in  the  brutal  reality  of  the  battle- 
field.* 


JOBS  AND  THE  ECONOMY 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
early  in  his  career  as  a  young  reporter, 
Mark  Twain  was  told  never  to  state  as 
fact  anything  that  he  could  not  per- 
sonally verify.  Following  these  instruc- 
tions to  the  letter,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  gala  social  event: 

A  woman  giving  the  name  of  Mrs.  James 
Jones,  who  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  soci- 
ety leaders  of  this  city,  is  said  to  have  given 
what  purported  to  be  a  party  yesterday  to  a 
number  of  alleged  ladies.  The  hostess  claims 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  reputed  attorney. 

Although  Twain  had  fun  carrying 
this  advice  to  the  extreme,  it  is  still  a 
useful  admonition.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  flap  over  what  many  now  realize 
was  a  biased  and  inaccurate  critique  of 
our  economy's  ability  to  create  good 
jobs.  The  attack,  based  on  a  flawed 
study,  claimed  there  is  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  low  paying  jobs.  Unable  to 
explain  away  the  huge  number  of  jobs 
created  by  our  economy  in  recent 
years,  an  effort  was  made  to  describe 
these  jobs  as  not  worth  having.  This 
claim  was  echoed  by  reporters,  TV 
newscasters,  and  others. 

Economist  Robert  Samuelson  and 
Janet  Norwood,  Commissioner  of 
Lat>or  Statistics,  in  separate  articles, 
outlined  the  errors  of  the  earlier  study 
and  the  false  picture  t>eing  painted  by 
those  who  want  to  diminish  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  Reagan  era 
economy.  In  today's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, economist  Warren  Brookes  joins 
Samuelson  and  Norwood  in  pointing 
out  the  "statistical  fraud"  of  the  low 
paying  jobs  thesis.  Several  weeks  ago, 
I  asked  that  the  Samuelson  and  Nor- 
wood articles  be  printed  In  the  Record 
and  now  ask  the  same  for  this  article 
by  Mr.  Brookes.  Our  economy  has 
done  a  good  job  creating  jot)s.  Efforts 
to  distort  the  facts  may  very  well  lead 
us  to  policies  that  reverse  these  gains. 
We  should  be  moving  to  expand  op- 


portunities for  work,  not  working  to 
belittle  accomplishments  of  the  past. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  25, 
1987] 

Low-Pat  Jobs:  Trk  Big  Lb 

(By  Warren  T.  Brooks) 

For  the  past  two  months,  organized  labor 
has  been  running  Dickenseque  TV  commer- 
cials that  show  Americans  in  the  year  2010 
clad  in  dusty  scarves  and  sitting  in  rockers 
In  dingy  attics.  The  point  of  this  dismal 
scene  is  that  the  future  is  bleak  for  UjS. 
workers. 

But  is  it?  Over  the  past  12  months  (Febru- 
ary 1986  to  February  1987),  2.7  million  Jobs 
were  created,  41.5%  of  which  were  "manage- 
rial and  professional  specialty,"  the  highest- 
paid  category  classified  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 

This  is  the  largest  year-to-year  growth- 
share  for  top-t>aid  jobs,  and  continues  a 
trend  over  the  past  four  years.  From  Febru- 
ary 1983  to  February  1987,  the  shares  of 
managerial /professional,  technical/sales, 
and  precision /production  categories  all  rose. 
The  shares  of  the  service,  laborer  and  farm- 
worker categories  declined.  In  other  words, 
the  Labor  Department  shows  Americans 
"trading  up"  in  jobs  at  a  fairly  steady  rate. 

Yet,  Big  Labor  has  been  busy  putting  out 
the  story  that  just  the  opposite  is  taking 
place.  Worried  about  the  sharp  decline  in 
their  share  of  the  U.S.  work  force,  the 
unions  have  promoted  the  work  of  Barry 
Bluestone  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Bennett  Harrison  of  IifIT  that 
supposedly  shows  an  "alarming  trend 
toward  low-pay  jobs,"  using  the  period  from 
1979  to  1984  as  the  key  point  of  assault,  and 
comparing  that  period  with  1973  to  1979. 

LABOR  DEPARmEIlT  WARMUfC 

The  Bluestone-Harrison  research  eventu- 
ally found  its  way  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress,  whose  then-chair- 
man. Rep.  David  Obey  (D.,  Wis.),  published 
it  in  December. 

As  it  was  later  learned,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment had  warned  Messrs.  Bluestone  and 
Harrison  back  In  October  that  their  use  of 
the  consumer  price  index  as  the  "deflator" 
(to  arrive  at  constant  doUar  wage  brackets) 
rather  than  the  personal  consumption  ex- 
penditure (PCE)  index  dramatically  imder- 
stated  constant-dollar  wase  scales  In  the 
1979-84  period,  and  thus  overstated  their 
low-pay  wage  thesis.  When  the  PCE  defla- 
tor was  used,  most  of  the  low-pay  trend  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Labor  Department  also  cautioned 
them  that  by  selecting  the  period  from  1979 
to  1984,  they  were  picking  the  most  extreme 
possible  case  that  did  not  reflect  the  long- 
term,  essentially  stable  trend.  But  both 
these  warnings  were  ignored,  and  the  study 
was  released  and  has  since  become  part  of 
national  economic  mythology. 

Yet,  as  the  Labor  Department's  data  have 
repeatedly  demonstrated,  this  whole  low- 
pay  jobs  thesis  is  largely  a  statistical  fraud 
resulting  from  careful  selection  of  unrepre- 
sentative years.  As  Robert  Samuelson,  econ- 
omist and  Washington  Post  and  Newsweek 
columnist,  said  on  Feb.  23:  "Welcome  to  Ec- 
onomics Propaganda  101.  The  notion  that 
the  U.S.  economy  is  producing  mostly  low- 
paying,  unskilled  jobs  is  an  economic  fiction. 

"CJenerally  speaking,  the  mix  between 
well-paid  and  poorly  paid  work  is  the  same 
as  in  the  1970s.  Creating  the  impression 
that  it's  otherwise  is  an  exercise  in  statist!- 
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c*l  myth-^naidnc  designed  to  advance  a  po- 
Utlcal  agenda." 

In  abort.  It  la  part  of  nc  Labor's  sbort- 
mtftttmA  atrategy  to  aell  the  American  people 
tbe  wltchea'  brew  of  protectionism,  tariffs 
and  quotas. 

Despite  ICr.  Samuelson's  debunking,  the 
Waahlngton  Post  gave  this  "myth-making" 
still  another  shot  in  its  Sunday  Outlook 
Section  on  March  15.  where  Lance  Compa,  a 
lawyer  for  the  United  Electrical.  Radio  and 
M»/'htw  Workers  of  America,  argued  that 
"44  percent  of  the  new  Jobs  in  the  Reagan 
years  paid  $7,400  or  less."  In  order  to  come 
up  with  such  a  charge.  Mr.  Compa  had  to 
include  as  "Reagan  years"  the  period  from 
1979  through  1981,  or  three  Carter  fiscal 
years  that  also  included  two  recessions,  the 
worst  inflation  in  modem  history  and  a 
massive  7  percent,  two-year  decline  (1979- 
81)  In  average  real  wages. 

The  reason  Messrs.  Bluestone  and  Harri- 
son chose  the  1979-84  period  for  their  study 
becomes  obvious  in  an  analysis  made  by  con- 
gressional staff  economist  Christopher 
Vname  for  Rep.  Dan  Lungren  (R.,  Calif.). 
Mr.  FTenae's  study  uses  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  data  to  supply  the  same  Blues- 
tone-Harrison  breakdown  for  all  years, 
1973-86.  His  analysis  shows  that  between 
1973  and  198S.  there  is  almost  no  change  in 
the  basic  distribution  of  Jobs  by  pay  classif  i- 
caticm.  even  accepting  the  Bluestone-Harrl- 
aon  data  base  with  ita  disputed  deflator. 

When  you  arrange  the  data  in  four-year 
presidential  budget  cycles— 1973-1977 
(Nixon-Ford  budgeta),  1977-1981  (Carter 
budgeta)  and  1981-1985  (Reagan  budgets)— a 
stunning  new  picture  emerges.  During  the 
Carter  years,  of  the  net  new  Jobs  created, 
41.7  percent  were  in  the  Bluestone-Harrison 
low-pay  category.  At  the  same  time,  their 
high-pay  category  lost  Jobs. 
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Now  compare  that  with  the  real  Reagan 
yean,  1981-1985:  In  that  period,  46.1  per- 
cent of  the  net  new  Jobs  were  in  the  high- 
wage  category.  At  the  same  time,  only  6  per- 
cent were  in  the  low-wage  category,  and 
1986  raw  data  stiggest  this  high-wage  trend 
accelerated  last  year. 

What  has  actually  happened  is  that  since 
1982  we  have  been  correcting  the  unusual 
downward  trends  associated  with  the 
double-digit  inflaUon  of  1979  and  1980,  and 
the  two  badc-to-back  recessions  of  1980  and 
1981,  all  of  wliich  apparently  had  the  great- 
est impact  on  the  high-pay  jobs  category.  In 
effect,  the  recovery  has  focused  mainly  on 
bringing  those  Jobs  back  up  to  their  original 
1973  share  of  the  economy. 

As  Janet  Norwood,  the  nonpartisan  com- 
missioner of  labor  statistics,  said  in  a  very 
carefully  understated  Feb.  22  article  in  the 
New  York  Times,  "the  findings  [of  so  called 
low-wage  Jotw  studies!  are  extremely  sensi- 
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tive  to  the  partictilar  set  of  data  used  (and] 
the  rears  chosen  for  the  analysis." 

A  MOaX  SXUO0S  PROBLEM 

Wfiat  is  much  more  troubling  alx>ut  all 
this  statistical  flimflammery  is  that  it  is  ob- 
scuring a  much  more  serious  problem  in  our 
economy:  Since  1982,  we  apparently  have 
been  generating  high-pay  and  high-sldll 
JolMt  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  we  have 
been  training  people  to  fill  them. 

This  is  already  producing  serious  and  po- 
tentially inflationary  sldlled-labor  shortages 
in  many  sectors  of  our  economy,  even  as  it 
leavts  out  the  untrained  underclass.  Even  a 
perfunctory  review  of  the  nation's  currently 
record  levels  of  help-wanted  advertising 
sho^  a  very  strong  bias  toward  higher- 
skilled  Jobs  in  both  the  service  and  the  man- 
ufacturing sectors. 

By  using  the  phony  low-pay  Jol>s  thesis  to 
protect  old  labor-union  turf,  the  nation's 
libeikUs  are  overlooking  and  undercutting  a 
portentially  greater  new  opportiuiity  for 
social  spending  and  advocacy:  the  case  for 
much  more  education  and  training  for  the 
higti-wage  economy  being  created.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Iiir.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I 
her  !by  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
bud  ;et  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Bucket  Office  in  response  to  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report 
wasj  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scoilekeeping  conventions.  This  report 
alao  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Hue  get  Act. 

T  Lis  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $3.9  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity. t>ut  over  in  outlays  by  $13.3  billion. 

I  isk  that  this  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

T  le  report  follows: 

vs.  Congress, 

CONGRKSSIONAL  BUDGET  OmCE, 

Washington,  DC,  March  30, 1987. 
Hon  Lawton  Chiles, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  ^enate,  Washington,  DC. 

D^  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  ^udget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revefiues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  120.  This  report  meets 
the  tequirements  for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32  apd  is  current  through  March  27.  1987. 
The'  report  is  submitted  under  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended.  At  your 
request  this  report  incorporates  the  CBO 
economic  and  technical  estimating  assump- 
tions issued  on  January  2,  1987. 

Since  the  last  CBO  report.  Congress  has 
sentiH.R.  1505,  making  technical  corrections 
to    the    Federal    Employees    Retirement 
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System  Act.  to  the  President,  changing  the 
budget  authority  and  outlay  estimates. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sin^rely, 

JamxsBlum, 
(For  Edward  M  Oramllch. 

Acting  Director.) 
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HONORING  KEN  GALBRAITH 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record,  the  elo- 
quently written  speech  of  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith  of  Harvard  University, 
given  upon  receiving  the  1987  Physi- 
cians for  Social  Responsibility  Award 
in  Chicago,  TL  on  March  14.  1987.  Dr. 
Galbraith  and  the  P.S.R.  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  arms  control  move- 
ment. 

The  speech.  "The  Military  Power 
Political  Action,"  addresses  the  prob- 
lem of  military  build  up  and  the 
nature  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex. Dr.  Galbraith  warns  that  it  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  our  military  complex 
to  reduce  tensions  and  worl^  toward 
peace  among  nations.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  rely  on  arms  control  lead- 
ership from  this  community.  Dr.  Gal- 
braith then  goes  on  to  refute  the  argu- 
ment that  the  economy  would  suffer  if 
military  spending  was  significantly  re- 
duced. He  points  to  the  desperate 
needs  of  the  Nation's,  housing,  trans- 
portation, and  educational  systems, 
economic  sectors  far  more  productive 
than  military  spending. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read 
"The  Military  Power  and  Political 
Action."  as  it  addresses  an  issue  of 
great  urgency  in  a  most  qualified 
manner. 

Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility 
should  be  applauded  for  honoring  Ken 
Galbraith,  whose  contributions  to  the 
country  are  numerous.  I  ask  that  Dr. 
Galbraith's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Thk  Miutart  Powxr  and  Poutical  AcnoM 
(By  John  Kenneth  Galbraith) 

You  will  not  doubt  my  pleasure  in  the 
honor  you  are  according  me  this  evening; 
my  vanity  is  only  marglnaUy  under  control. 
Or  my  pleasure  in  the  opportunity  you  give 
me  for  reviewing  the  circumstances  govern- 
ing our  progress  to  arms  control  and  surviv- 
al at  this  important  moment  in  the  history 
or  our  common  effort.  It  is  an  effort,  let  me 
say  with  all  possible  emphasis,  in  which 
Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility  has  had 
a  leading  and  higtily  influential  role.  We 
would  not  now  be  talking  of  arms  agreement 
had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  this  orga- 
nization and  its  committed  and  highly  effec- 
tive leaders. 

However,  my  purpose  this  evening  is  not 
to  reflect  on  past  and  present  progress  but 
on  the  nature  of  the  forces  we  confront  and 
on  the  broad  design  for  future  action.  Much 


has  been  accomplished  in  education  as  to 
the  effect  of  nuclear  war:  less  has  been  done 
in  addressing  the  political  means  by  which 
such  a  war  may  be  avoided.  That  political 
effort  is  my  concern  this  evening.  I  must 
begin,  however,  with  some  matters  that  I 
have  emphasized  before.  One  is  the  tran- 
scendent force  of  the  military  power  in  the 
nineteen-eighties.  It  Is  this  and  the  means 
for  dealing  with  it  that  we  must  have  first 
and  fully  in  mind. 

The  basic  fact  we  must  now  accept:  it  is 
that  the  military  power  has  t>ecome  an  inde- 
pendent force  in  our  time,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  superpower  relationship.  There  is  an 
interacting  dynamic  that  serves  the  military 
in  each  of  the  two  great  powers — each  takes 
action  that  produces  responding  action  in 
the  other  country.  This,  one  country  must 
do  because  it  is  what  the  other  does  or  in- 
tends to  do.  Thus  each  military  power 
builds  on  the  other,  on  to  the  eventual  ca- 
tastrophe. What  is  this  power,  we  must  first 
ask?  What  specifically  are  the  sources  of  its 
strength? 

The  first  source  of  the  military  power  in 
the  United  States  is  the  belief  that  it  is  sub- 
ject to  democratic  process— to  civilian  demo- 
cratic authority.  This  belief  is  strong  in  our 
rhetoric;  it  is  what  no  fully  informed  citizen 
can  now  lielieve.  The  modem  military  estab- 
lishment, in  the  organization  it  controls,  the 
money  it  deploys,  the  captive  politicians  it 
commands,  the  scientific  community  that  it 
subsidizes,  all  under  a  cloak  of  patriotism 
that  helps  shield  it  from  attack,  has  become 
an  independent  force  in  its  own  right.  The 
military  services,  the  Defense  Department 
civilians,  the  serving  industries,  employ  6.5 
mUlion  people.  They  now  generate  around 
(150  billion  in  business  to  private  enter- 
prise. The  civilian  authority  to  which  legal- 
ly and  constitutionally  the  military  power  is 
presumed  to  l>e  subject  is  now  its  instru- 
ment. Secretaries  of  Defense  and  of  the 
three  armed  services  are  now  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  the  military  power.  No 
one  can  suppose  or  does  suppose  that  they 
are  a  controlling  restraint. 

Leaving  office  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  If  I  may  recur  to  a  familiar  epi- 
sode in  our  history.  President  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower warned  of  the  dangers  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  power,  deliberately  or  liecause 
of  neglect,  by  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex. "In  the  councils  of  governments."  he 
said,  "we  must  guard  against  the  acquisition 
of  unwarranted  influence,  whether  sought 
or  unsought,  by  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex. The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of 
misplaced  power  exists  and  will  persist."  He 
could  not.  were  he  to  return,  think  his  fear 
unjustified. 

I  do  not  speak  with  equal  authority  of  the 
military  power  in  the  Soviet  Union.  There  it 
is  official  doctrine  that  the  military  estab- 
lishment is  fully  subject  to  the  larger  au- 
thority of  the  socialist  state.  Some  Soviet 
leaders  concede  otherwise  in  private;  they 
agree  that  no  great  bureaucracy  submits 
passively  to  external  control  or  fails  to 
assert  its  claims  on  society.  In  an  interview 
just  published  in  the  progressive  Yevgeny 
Yevtushenko.  the  premier  Soviet  poet,  came 
close  to  my  point: 

"Your  hard-liners  explain  their  position 
by  saying  there  are  hard-liners  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  our  hard-liners  are  trying  to 
close  our  openness,  our  democratization,  be- 
cause they  are  waving  this  image  of  Ameri- 
can hard-liners.  So  they  both  need  each 
other." 


Given  the  military  power  and  its  bureau- 
cratic dynamic,  two  further  circumstances 
follow. 

The  first  is  the  need  of  the  military 
power,  any  military  power,  for  an  enemy— a 
plausible  enemy.  In  the  absence  of  such  an 
enemy,  both  its  pubUc  influence  and  its  fi- 
nancial support  are  gravely  at  risk. 

The  second  is  its  need  to  contend  with  the 
main  threat  to  its  own  power  in  our  time, 
the  threat  that  arises  from  the  deep  public 
fear  that  modem  nuclear  weaponry,  by  its 
nature,  arouses.  In  aU  countries,  and  not 
least  here  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
strong  resistance  to  the  idea  of  nuclear  eu- 
thanasia. It  is  not  a  politically  popular  pros- 
pect. So.  just  as  the  military  power  must 
have  a  plausible  enemy,  it  must  also  have  a 
plausible  design  for  countering  or  contain- 
ing this  public  fear.  This  is  what  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  in  the  past  have  served 
principally  to  accomplish. 

But  first  the  need  for  an  enemy. 

The  United  States  in  the  last  century  and 
again  in  the  years  l>etween  the  World  Wars, 
as  I've  elsewhere  noted,  had  no  plausible 
military  adversary.  In  consequence,  the 
American  military  establishment  had  negli- 
gible power  and  resources.  Our  army  in 
those  years  was  on  a  par  with  that  of  Portu- 
gal. This  situation  the  military  power  has 
strongly  addressed  in  modem  times.  En- 
emies have  been  manifestly  more  available— 
or  have  been  made  so.  China,  until  it  was 
promoted  to  its  present  role  as  an  honorary 
bastion  of  free  enterprise,  for  a  time  so 
served.  The  new  atomic  yellow  peril.  North 
Vietnam  and  Cuba  have  also  been  service- 
able; Nicaragua  has  become  an  arrow  point- 
ed directly  at  the  heart  of  some  otherwise 
unknown  town  in  Texas.  But  overwhelming- 
ly and  durably  the  needed  enemy  has  been 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  indispensable  to  the 
military  power  in  the  United  States.  Ten- 
sion in  our  relations  with  the  Soviets  direct- 
ly and  overtly  serves  that  power  any  relax- 
ation of  tension  is  specif  icaally  damaging  to 
the  resources  it  commands.  From  this  has 
come  a  further  major  fact  of  our  time.  That 
is  the  cultivation  of  tension  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  military  power.  Military  appropria- 
tions were  once  in  response  to  external 
threat.  Now  the  reverse.  External  threat  is 
in  the  service  of  military  appropriations  and 
weapons  development.  And.  except  in  aber- 
rant moments,  an  inferior  position  in  weap- 
ons and  weapons  development  must  be  al- 
leged. ' 

Once  again.  I  do  not  identify  these  grim 
tendencies  peculiarly  with  the  United 
States.  The  charge  that  we  pose  a  grave  im- 
perialist threat  to  the  world"  has  in  the  past 
come  regularly  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
both  countries  we  live  perilously  in  a  society 
where  tension  and  hostility  have  come  to 
serve  military  purpose  and  power. 


'Donald  Fredericksen.  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  tactical  warfare  programs,  speaktns 
recently  to  a  breakfast  gathering  of  the  American 
Defense  Preparedness  Association,  said  that  in  the 
event  of  a  war  In  Europe.  "I'm  absolutely  sure  we 
would  take  over  the  air  In  a  week."  becsiiae  VS. 
missiles,  warplanes  and  pilotc  are  better  than  thoae 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

One  industry  representative,  in  essence,  wanted 
to  know  why  the  Pentagon  insists  on  telling  the 
truth.  He  asked  Frederickaen  if  this  kind  of  predic- 
tion didn't  hinder  the  Pentagon's  lobbying  for  more 
money. 

"Yeah.  I  think  it  creates  a  problem."  Frederick- 
sen  answered. 

"Then  why  keep  saying  it?"  Reqjonded  the 
amazed  contractor. 
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They  wnre  it.  let  us  note,  in  a  world  where 
a  baaic  presumption  tbat  underlies  the  very 
word  "superpower"  is  now  strongly  in  ques- 
tion. That  presumption  is  of  a  relentless  ex- 
tension of  power,  a  relentless  imperialist 
ambition,  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  The  very  evident  re- 
ality, in  oontrast,  is  the  powerful  and  suc- 
cessful desire  on  the  part  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  worid.  without  exception,  to 
aaeit  and  preserve  their  own  independence, 
to  he  free  of  superpower  influence  and  con- 
troL  This,  over  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
has  been  the  Soviet  experience  in  China,  in 
Egjrpt.  Alceria  and  Ohana.  In  all  these 
countries  Soviet  influence  has  been  reject- 
ed. And  also  in  Indonesia:  in  visible  meas- 
ure, in  Eastern  Europe— and  in  Afghanistan. 
The  Soviets  are  still  influential  in  Ethiopia. 
Mnsamhlque  and  South  Temen:  these  are 
hardly  masteipleoes  of  socialist  achieve- 
ment; liara.  as  I  had  occasion  to  point  out 
in  the  reomt  forum  in  Moscow,  would  be  ap- 
palled at  the  thought  of  socialism  before 
there  was  capitalism. 

Not  less  has  been  the  thrust  for  independ- 
ence now  being  encountered  by  the  United 
States.  This  we  have  seen  powerfully  mani- 
fest in  Central  and  South  America,  in  Iran, 
elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East,  and  notably 
and  sadly  in  Vietnam.  As  the  power  of  the 
Soviets  has  been  greatly  in  retreat,  so  has 
ours. 

Nonetheless,  the  imagery  of  relentless  so- 
cialist and  imperialist  expansion— expan- 
sionism is  the  word— continues.  It  does  so 
because  it  serves  the  military  power  in  both 
countries.  The  truth  is  kept  subordinate  to 
the  need. 

So  I  repeat  once  more:  Our  present  situa- 
tion is  not  military  need  in  response  to  ten- 
sion and  hostility;  it  Is  tension  and  hostility 
in  the  service  of  military  need.  I  come  now 
to  the  role  of  arms  control. 

International  tranquillity  is  not  the  only 
threat  to  the  military  power.  In  the  age  of 
nuclear  alarm  and  terror  there  is  also  the 
threat  posed  by  massive  popular  concern 
and  reaction.  As  I  earlier  noted,  there  is, 
and  not  surprisingly,  a  strong  public  perfer- 
ence  for  continued  personal  and  human  ex- 
istence. This  has  made  itself  evident  in 
recent  times  in  the  United  States  in  the  nu- 
clear freeze  movement  and  in  the  pressure 
for  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  And  in  the 
pressure  for  a  declaration  of  no  first  use. 
And  in  the  peace  movement  in  gener^ 

Here,  as  I've  noted,  the  P.S.R.  has  be°n 
greatly  influential  However,  it  must,  I 
should  add,  share  credit  with  the  present 
administration.  In  the  early  Reagan  years 
there  was  compulsive  talk  in  Washington  of 
strategy  and  tactics  in  nuclear  war.  And  of 
prevailing  in  nuclear  war.  And  of  the  con- 
cept of  a  protracted  nuclear  war.  And  there 
were  some  notably  insane  suggestions  as  to 
how  individuals  and  conununities  might  sur- 
vive nuclear  war.  "With  a  thrown-down  door 
and  enough  earth  on  top  almost  everyone 
will  make  it."  Even  on  Park  Avenue  it  was 
thought  that  there  might  be  a  scarcity  of 
both  soil  and  doors. 

I  have  been  sufficiently  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  luiow  that  the  same  sensitivity  to 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war  exists  strongly  in 
the  Russian  mind.  More  so  I  judge  than  in 
the  Americian  mind.  Twice  in  this  century 
Russia  had  the  experience  of  war  on  its  own 
territory.  Our  outlying  Pacific  possessions 
apart,  we  escaped.  Russians,  in  consequence, 
see  themselves  as  victims  in  war;  we  see  our- 
selves as  people  who  indeed  escape. 

Contemplating  death,  all  people  resort  to 
psychological  denial.  This  we  do  where  nu- 


war  Is  concerned.  We  seek  to  turn  our 
to  happier  prospects.  This,  arms  ne- 
gotlgtions  in  the  past  have  allowed  us  to  do. 
We  kave  delegated  our  concerns  to  the  arms 
control  negotiators:  they,  it  is  hoped,  will 
come  up  with  a  solution.  This  delegation  is 
an  qttraordinary  thing.  We  would  not  read- 
ily (Klegate  power  over  taxes:  we  are  rather 
relle|red  to  delegate  it  over  death. 

In  these  days  as  I  speak  we  seem  to  be  on 
the  threshold  of  some  move  to  an  arms 
agreement.  It  is  partial,  but  it  is  not  unim- 
port^t.  Let  us  be  sure,  however,  that  it 
does!  not  serve  our  psychological  denial. 
Beyond  the  removal  of  intermediate  range 
missiles  from  Europe  there  is  much,  much 
mor#  to  be  done  before  we  are  safe.  Let  me 
be  specif  ic— or  moderately  so. 

W«  must,  as  a  first  step,  be  fully  and  com- 
pletely aware  of  how  tension  and  hostility 
serv<  the  military  power.  In  the  United 
Stat^  we  must  enlist  both  public  opinion 
and  democratic  process  in  seeking  to  reduce 
that:  tension.  Specifically,  we  must  elect 
politicians  who  react  powerfully  against 
thosf  who  cultivate  tension.  We  must  also 
ask  the  Soviet  Union  for  similar  restraint, 
but  i  would  hope  as  an  American  that  we 
migtlt  set  an  example  in  this  regard:  there  is 
no  harm  or  weakness  in  that.  Our  public 
leadtrs  have  sufficiently  indicated  to  the 
Soviets  that  they  are  less  than  approving  of 
their  economic  and  social  system.  Repeti- 
tion Is  unneeded. 

Let  us  now  recognize  and  accept  one  of 
the  great  facts  of  our  time:  it  is  that  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  do  not  want  to  be 
ruled,  or  guided,  by  the  great  powers,  as  in 
coiujesy  they  still  are  called.  If  we  accept 
thatj  it  will  ensure  that  there  will  be  no  col- 
lision of  American  and  Soviet  policy  in 
Angola,  the  Middle  East,  Ethiopia  of  some 
othet  unfortunate  land.  In  independence, 
the  people  of  these  countries  will  not  all  be 
well  ftnd  democratically  governed,  all  happy 
and  tree.  But  it  is  not  for  us— or  the  Soviet 
Union— to  intervene  and  take  control. 

Ne|Et,  let  us  have  further  effective  action 
on  a^rns  control.  Let  us  be  sure  that  arms 
conttol  negotiations  are  not  a  charade  to 
quiet  the  fear  of  nuclear  death.  Let  us  have 
specific,  continuing  progress  and  the  politi- 
cal leadership  that  insists  upon  it. 

In  the  past,  P.S.R.  has  been  greatly  suc- 
cessf|il  in  picturing— maidng  vividly  real— 
the  ^uman  consequences  of  nuclear  war. 
Thali  task,  I  think,  has  been  largely  accom- 
plisqed.  The  need  now  is  political  action,  a 
need:  that  should  not,  must  not,  be  evaded. 
We  must  deliver  ourselves  of  politicians  who 
align  themselves  with  the  military  power 
and  who  are  not  sufficiently  effective  in  its 
restitUnt.  There  is,  I  urge,  nothing  wrong 
with!  political  action  in  a  democracy.  Or 
with  identifying  and  defeating  those  who 
resist  the  end  we  seek— who  are  in  the  serv- 
ice at  the  military  power. 

This  is  a  point  that  I  would  especially  em- 
phasize this  evening.  The  peace  movement 
in  these  past  years  has  relied  heavily  on  per- 
suasion. This  certainly  has  had  its  effect. 
But  let  us  not  be  averse  to  instilling  con- 
cerns-concern on  the  part  of  those  who  ally 
themselves  either  thoughtfully  or  mindless- 
ly with  the  Pentagon.  Let  it  henceforth  be 
known  that  without  our  support  or  with  our 
opptsition  there  is  no  chance  of  election. 
Let  lis  not  abandon  love,  but  let  us  admit  of 
the  political  utility  of  a  little  alarm. 

A  final  question  will  be  asked  as  to  the 
econhmlc  effects  of  restraint  on  the  military 
powfr— no  economist  can  entirely  escape  his 
own  I  vocation.  Economic  restraint  on  the 
Pent  ftgon  in  an  age  of  nuclear  overlUll  is  not 
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a  matter  Itbat  should  be  thought  to  wait  on 
arms  cod  trol,  important  as  that  may  be.  I 
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unilateralist  here:  however,  there 
Including  much  in  the  way  of  initi- 
ative in  I  ew  weaponry  (not  excluding  SDI). 
that  awats  only  our  own  action.  Let  us  be 
unrelenting  in  our  pressure  to  bring  mili- 
tary expenditures  under  control.  Let  us  be 
especially  unrelenting  as  regards  the  politl- 
cans— the  President,  senators,  congress- 
men—who are  reluctant  to  do  so.  The  eco- 
nomic effects  will  be  strongly  affirmative. 
The  fiscal  consequences  in  an  age  of  heavy 
budget  deficits  are  fully  evident.  But  there 
are  yet  peeper  advantages  in  military  re- 
straint. Ifie  two  great  economic  success  sto- 
ries since  World  War  II  have  been  the 
German  Federal  Republic  and  Japan.  Both 
have  used  capital  and  human  resources  in 
lesser  measure  for  sterile  military  purpose 
than  have  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
more  for  refreshing  the  capital  and  man- 
power of  civilian  industry.  This  is  not  a  the- 
oretical judgment;  the  hard  practical  evi- 
dence, especially  in  the  case  of  Japan,  is  for 
all  tosee.| 

I 
RATIO  OP  MILITARY  SPENDING  TO 
CnriJJAN  CAPITAL  FORMATION 
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1988  ( projected):  United  SUtes. '  87 

■Estimiites. 

Nor  woald  the  transition  to  a  rational  use 
of  economic  resources  be  traumatic:  it  would 
perhaps  not  even  be  very  difficult.  We  have 
in  our  cities,  our  housing,  our  transporta- 
tion system,  our  educational  establishment, 
in  provision  for  our  health  care,  powerfully 
pressing  needs.  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
number  M  intelligent  people  who  believe 
that  the  modem  economy  is  somehow  sus- 
tained by  military  spending  and  would  col- 
lapse without  it.  There  is  no  basis  for  this 
fear.         | 

The  Urited  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  now  lived  together  peacefully,  if  not 
always  a^iicably,  for  almost  seventy  years. 
We  can  cbnclude,  accordingly,  that  capital- 
ism and  !  socialism  can  coexist.  But  they 
cannot  aftd  will  not  coexist  if  they  yield  to 
the  military  power  and  to  the  interacting 
dynamic  that  now  dominates  this  relation- 
ship. Anc]  in  the  nuclear  collsion.  premedi- 
tated or  unpremeditated,  that  it  assures, 
neither  capitalism  for  socialism  will  survive. 

This  le^ds  me  by  way  of  conclusion  to  the 
words  of  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez,  the  Co- 
lombian Kobel  Prize  winner  for  Literature, 
as  he  spoke  in  Ixtapa,  Mexico,  at  the  recent 
conference  of  the  six  heads  of  state  of  Ar- 
gentina, Mexico,  India,  Sweden,  Tanzania 
and  Greece— a  meeting  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  attend.  He  said: 

"The  gfowing  suspicion  that  Earth  is  the 
only  plac£  within  the  solar  system  to  have 
given  forth  the  prodigious  adventure  of  life 
drives  us  relentlessly  to  a  disheartening  con- 
clusion: the  arms  race  goes  against  intelli- 
gence it 


*  I  draw  attention  to  a  recent  calculation  by  Sey- 
mour Melnan  of  Columbia  University  of  the  rela- 
tion between  capital  investment  and  military  spend- 
ing in  leading  industrial  countries,  including  the 
Soviet  Unidn. 


"And  not  only  human  intelligence,  but  the 
very  intelligence  of  nature,  whose  end 
eludes  even  the  clearsightedness  of  poetry. 
Three  hundred  and  eighty  million  years 
were  necessary  that  a  butterfly  should  learn 
to  fly:  another  180  million  years  to  devise  a 
rose  with  no  other  duty  than  to  be  beauti- 
ful: and  four  geological  eras  that  human 
beings  should  be  able  to  outsing  the  birds 
and  die  for  love.  In  the  Golden  Age  of  Sci- 
ence, it  does  no  honor  to  the  talents  of  man- 
lUnd  to  have  conceived  the  means  by  which 
a  multi-millemarian  process,  so  bountiful 
and  colossal,  should  return  to  the  nothing- 
ness from  whence  it  came  through  the 
simple  ari  of  pushing  a  button."* 


DECLINE  IN  VOTER 
PARTICIPATION 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday,  our  colleague  from  California, 
Senator  Cranstom,  speaking  before 
the  Council  on  Foundations  in  Atlan- 
ta. GA.  sounded  an  alarm  about  a 
problem  that  all  of  us  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  Nation  need  to  be  more 
concerned  about. 

That  problem  is  the  foreboding  de- 
cline in  voter  participation  in  our  elec- 
tions. 

During  the  first  century  of  our 
Nation,  voting  increased  steadily  to  an 
all-time  high  of  82  percent  at  the  time 
of  our  first  centennial.  But  then  a  de- 
cline set  in— a  steady  drop  in  voter 
participation  since  1876. 

Today,  the  problem  has  reached 
crisis  proportions.  Senator  Cranston 
calls  it  "a  clear  and  present  danger" 
pointing  out  that  more  Americans 
don't  vote  than  do  vote  and  that 
America  has  the  lowest  voter  partici- 
pation rate  of  any  democracy  in  the 
world. 

How  this  problem  came  to  be  and 
what  we  can  do  about  it  is  the  subject 
of  Senator  Cranston's  speech. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  what 
the  Senator  from  California  said  and 
ask  that  it  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

Speech  bt  Senator  Alan  Cranston 

I  thank  all  of  you  for  this  very  special  op- 
portunity to  address  the  issue  of  voter  par- 
ticipation—an issue  that  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  democracy,  its  strength,  and, 
indeed,  its  survival. 

I  know  well  what  you  and  the  organiza- 
tions you  lead  have  done  in  recent  years  to 
increase  voter  participation  among  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society  and  particularly  among 
low  income  and  minority  groups.  I  luiow 
how  difficult  and  often  frustrating  your 
work  has  been— and  how  elusive  sure  signs 
of  success  can  be.  Your  perseverance  is  an 
inspiration.  It  has  created  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  new,  more  far-reaching  efforts. 

Preliminary  analysis  of  voter  turnout  in 
the  1986  election  and  of  efforts  to  raise  and 
allocate  funds  for  voter  participation 
projects  should  be  encouraging  to  all  who 
had  a  role  in  the  planning,  funding,  and  im- 
plementing of  those  programs.  Everyone 
who  participated  should  feel  a  sense  of 
pride  in  many  positive  results. 

I  am  here  out  of  deep  respect  for  your 
work,  and  to  suggest  specific  strategies  for 
moving  this  common  concern  of  ours  to  the 
top  of  our  Nation's  agenda.  What  is  at  stake 


is  nothing  less  than  the  realization  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  through  the  full  participa- 
tion of  all  Americans  in  our  electoral 
system. 

I  am  not  here  to  talk  about  Democrats  or 
Republicans,  or  about  conservatives  or  liber- 
als. I  am  here  as  an  American  citizen— a 
voter  myself— to  explore  with  you  the  dan- 
gerous, growing  phenomenon  of  non-partici- 
pation in  local,  state  and  national  politics— 
and  hence  non-participation  in  our  govern- 
ment itself.  This  is  a  very  serious  non-parti- 
san, bi-partisan  Issue,  one  that  cries  out  for 
attention  by  all  elements  of  our  society. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said,  "Democ- 
racy is  a  device  that  Insures  we  shall  be  gov- 
erned no  better  than  we  deserve." 

For  two  hundred  years  this  experiment  in 
democracy  that  we  call  America  has  nm  ac- 
cording to  the  l>elief  that  our  government 
will  be  no  better  and  hopefully  no  worse 
than  the  people  from  whom  it  springs. 

That  means  that  the  quality  of  our  lead- 
ers and  the  direction  of  our  country  will 
depend  on  the  participation  of  our  people — 
all  of  them. 

When  America  was  Just  an  idea,  citizen 
participation  was  at  the  core- an  idea  that 
governments  instituted  among  men  should 
derive  their  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

That  idea  launched  a  revolution  for 
himian  freedom,  embodied  in  democracy. 

Today  we  must  ignite  a  second  American 
revolution— an  explosion  of  participation  in 
our  democracy  that  will  strengthen  our  in- 
stitutions and  guarantee  our  freedoms,  no 
matter  what  crises  lie  ahead. 

Unless  we  wage  and  win  tills  new  revolu- 
tion, we  will  risk  losing  all  we  hold  dear.  His- 
tory may  say  of  us:  "They  had  a  democracy, 
but  they  lost  it.  They  didn't  lose  it  to  any 
outside  power.  They  gave  it  away  to  a  small 
part  of  their  population  that  had  a  greater 
interest  than  the  rest  in  governing." 

When  our  Constitution  wje  first  written, 
when  our  country  was  first  created,  when 
democracy  was  brand  new,  voter  tiunout 
was  very,  very  low.  The  first  citizens  had  no 
experience  in  the  ways  and  means  of  democ- 
racy. It  took  them  a  while  to  get  involved- 
and  the  barriers  to  participation  in  those 
early  days  were  overwhelming.  The  word 
and  the  law  was  this:  "Only  white  male 
owners  of  property  need  apply." 

There  are  few  records  of  exactly  what 
happened  in  the  first  elections,  but  I've 
been  digging  around  in  the  Archives,  and 
the  first  apparent  facts  are  fascinating.  It's 
estimated  that  only  3.5  percent  of  the  total 
population  voted  in  the  1888  elections  for 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Would-l)e 
voters  faced  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  Exam- 
ple: In  South  Carolina  some  citizens  had  to 
travel  150  miles  by  horse,  wagon  or  afoot  to 
vote.  Slowly  over  the  decades,  as  the  habit, 
the  practice,  the  system  developed,  there 
was  a  steady  rise  in  participation.  It  tjecame 
easier  to  vote.  There  were  more  polling 
places.  The  franchise  broadened.  An  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  eligible  voters  was 
accompanied  by  a  steady  rise  in  the  percent- 
age of  those  who  actually  voted. 

Only  27  percent  of  the  Nation's  white  men 
voted  in  1824,  but  turn-out  of  that  privi- 
leged group  grew  to  a  high  of  almost  82  per- 
cent, then  a  decUne  set  m— a  slow  but 
steady  erosion  of  voter  participation  that's 
been  going  on  since  1876. 

So  in  terms  of  the  percent  of  people 
voting  age  who  vote,  the  first  American  cen- 
tury was  one  of  expansion  of  our  democra- 
cy, while  the  second  century  has  l)een  one 
of  contraction. 


Our  task  is  to  reverse  this  foreboding 
trend:  To  make  the  looming  third  century 
of  our  national  existence  one  of  renewal,  or 
renaissance,  of  revived  and  maximum  mean- 
ing and  involvement  (or  our  citizens. 

The  downward  slide  in  participation  has 
gotten  steadily  worse  since  1960.  It's  assum- 
ing the  proportions  of  a  crisis.  It  poses  a 
clear  and  present  danger. 

Today  many  more  Americans  don't  vote 
than  vote  \n  Federal  elections:  The  majority 
does  not  vote. 

Three  years  ago,  80  million  Americans 
who  were  eligible  to  vote  for  President 
stayed  home.  Last  November  only  37  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  voting  age  voted  in 
Senate  and  House  contests — so  slightly  more 
than  18  percent  made  the  decision  about 
how  we  are  to  be  governed. 

Matters  are  even  worse  in  statewide  and 
municipal  elections,  where  typically  only 
20%.  or  30  or  sometimes  40%  of  eligible 
voters  go  to  the  polls. 

Today  America  has  the  lowest  participa- 
tion rate  of  all  the  democracies  of  the  world. 

Why? 

What's  happening  to  our  republic? 

Abstention,  ambivalence,  apathy  and  in- 
difference about  the  electoral  process  sively 
stem  from  many  factors.  Their  cumulative 
effect  has  produced  a  sense  of  alienation 
from  a  political  system  that  has  become 
very  impersonal. 

Political  reforms  and  technological  ad- 
vances have  isolated  mdividual  voters  from 
the  process.  Civil  service  put  an  end  to  the 
dominance  of  institutions  like  Tammany 
Hall  and  their  need  to  turn  voters  to  pre- 
serve their  political  control— and  an  end  to 
the  need  of  voters  to  depend  on  Tammany 
for  their  Jobs.  The  appearance  of  the  wel- 
fare state  further  eroded  the  role  of  politi- 
cal parties  in  the  wards  and  precincts. 

The  electorate,  transfixed  by  television, 
has  been  transformed  from  activists  to  audi- 
ence by  a  technology  that  enables  candi- 
dates to  appeal  to  voters  electronically. 
(How  ironic  that  the  first  two  syllables  of 
that  word  are  "elect"!)  'Bye  'bye  to  precinct 
workers,  campaign  storefronts  and  neigh- 
borhood political  activities.  The  key  to  this 
new  way  to  reach  voters  is  money,  and  large 
contributions  come  from  direct  contact  only 
with  the  wealthy  few— so  that's  about  all 
that's  left  of  personal  campaigning.  Small 
contributions  are  garnered  through  skillful, 
massive,  expensive  use  of  the  technology 
itself —computer  maU  and  phone  banks. 

Doubt,  despair  and  cynicism  about  the 
system  must  also  have  stemmed  from  the 
tragedy  of  Vietnam  and  the  trauma  of  Wa- 
tergate. Those  twin  disasters  may  accoimt 
in  good  measure  for  the  large-scale  turn-off 
we've  witnessed  in  recent  years.  We  can  only 
wonder  what  the  effect  of  Irangate  will  now 
be.  And  whether  the  big  business  indict- 
ments and  convictions,  and  the  scandals  af- 
flicting TV  salesmen  of  salvation  and  the 
charges  and  countercharges  they've  been 
hurling  against  each  other  of  satanic  plots, 
will  convince  still  more  Americans  that  all 
too  many  of  our  institutions  are  falling  into 
a  hopeless  condition,  and  should  be  ignored. 

We  must  not  fail  to  note  that  the  decline 
in  participation  that  has  characterized  our 
second  century  coincides  with  the  develop- 
ment of  registration  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  electoral  system. 

Registration  began  to  appear  in  the  sepa- 
rate states  not  long  after  the  Civil  War,  co- 
inciding with  mounting  demands  that 
blaclu,  women,  and  other  untouchables  be 
allowed  to  vote.  Along  with  poll  taxes  and 
literacy  tests,  registration  served,  often  de- 
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libentely,  ■ometlmes  inadvertently,  to 
o£bet  what  might  otherwiae  have  been  a 
new  bunt  of  participation. 

It's  important  that  we  Identify  all  the  un- 
derlylnc  cauaea  of  this  waning  engagement, 
for  only  then  can  we  apply  appropriate 
cures.  And  that  we  must  do.  For  surely  mas- 
sive under-repreaentation  of  various  popula- 
tion groups: 

Sews  the  seeds  of  alienation  and  discon- 
tent; 

Creates  fertile  soQ  for  demagogues  and 
those  intent  on  exploiting  fears  and  anxi- 
eties: 

Denies  the  political  system  the  vigor  and 
substantive  input  of  those  who  must  help  us 
build  a  more  Just  society; 

Produces,  in  essence,  a  non-functional  de- 
mocracy In  which  problem-solving  and 
progress  are  overcome  by  apathy,  antipathy 
and  out-right  anti-political,  anti-democracy, 
antt-govwnment  sentiment. 

Many,  many  Americans  have  fought,  bled 
and  died  defending  the  most  priceless  privi- 
leges of  our  democracy— the  right  to  walk 
into  a  voting  booth  and  help  decide  what 
kind  of  a  country  we  are  to  have.  To  relin- 
quish that  right  is  to  suggest  that  those 
brave  Americans  died  in  vain.  It's  to  say 
that  this  experiment  in  democracy  is  not 
worth  preserving. 

Millions  of  our  fellow  humans  have  strug- 
gled for  those  rights,  and  to  billions  they 
are  still  denied. 

Let  we  who  possess  them  resolve  together 
to  do  all  within  our  power  to  see  that  these 
rights  and  privileges  are  fully— and  wisely- 
exercised. 

This  commitment  will  require  aggressive, 
bold  and  sustained  action  by  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors;  by  concerned  citizens, 
government,  business  and  labor,  schools, 
civic  associations,  nonprofit  groups.  Private 
philanthropy  has  an  especially  exciting 
catalytic  leadership  opportunity  to  move 
the  country  forward  in  this  vital  endeavor. 

There  are  three  areas  requiring  strategic 
initiaUve. 

The  first  area  is  education- 
Education  on  democracy,  citizenship  and 
voting; 

Education  on  the  vital  link  between  issues 
and  voting;  showing  people  how  voting  can 
make  a  difference  on  issues  they  are  con- 
cerned about; 

Education  on  the  methods  and  techniques 
of  increasing  voter  registration  and  voter 
turnout; 

Education  on  the  need  for  fimds  to  exe- 
cute the  effort. 

The  second  area  is  voter  registration.  We 
must- 
Encourage  government  at  all  levels  to  con- 
duct voter  registration  programs; 

Work  to  remove  local  administrative  bar- 
riers to  voter  registration  and  to  stop  unfair 
voter  purging  practices; 

Conduct  creative  voter  registration  drives 
in  communities  and  states  where  registra- 
tion is  lowest; 

Concentrate  resources  where  they  wUl  ac- 
complish the  most,  through  thoughtful  and 
strategic  planning.  We  cannot  yet  afford  in 
terms  of  money  and  expertise  to  do  what  is 
necessary  in  all  50  states,  or  even  30  or  20. 
So  we  must  choose  a  limited  number  of 
states  where  the  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment are  best  and  work  there.  Let's  achieve 
a  quantitative  and  qualitative  impact  where 
it  will  mean  the  most. 

We  must  also  work  for  new  laws  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  universal  registration. 

I'm  taking  the  lead  on  this  in  Congress  be- 
cause I  believe  that  Just  about  the  most  seri- 


ous Abstacle  to  voting  lies  in  registration 
laws  and.  too  often,  their  arbitrary  and 
unfair  administration. 

A  majority  of  people  of  voting  age  don't 
vote,  but  a  majority  of  people  who  are  regis- 
tered usually  do  vote  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. While  a  majority  of  registered  voters 
often  do  not  turn  out  in  elections  for  lesser 
offices,  the  evidence  clearly  Indicates  that 
the  ^tsier  we  make  it  for  people  to  register, 
the  more  people  will  vote. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  registration  is  to 
guard  against  fraud.  However,  the  over- 
whelming effect  of  the  present  patchwork 
of  registration  laws  is  to  help  deny  the  vote 
to  at  least  60  million  americans  who  have 
every  right  to  vote— one-third  of  our  voting 
age  population. 

A  respected  California  pollster,  Mervln 
Field,  says  there  is  much  research  evidence 
that  many  citizens  don't  get  interested  in 
forthcoming  elections  until  the  days  or 
hours  just  before  voting  takes  place.  "It  is 
during  that  terminal  period  of  political  cam- 
paigns." declares  Field,  "That  significant 
portions  of  citizens  discover  that  they  have 
neglected  to  register  for  the  first  time,  or 
failed  to  reregister  after  moving." 

Thi^  existing  registration  procedures— 
the  nprm  for  registration  cut-off  is  30  days 
befor^  an  election— disenfranchise  a  large 
body  Df  citizens  who  aren't  Indifferent,  who 
aren't  alienated,  who  want  to  vote— but  who 
discover  too  late  that  they  can't. 

Thfc  runs  directly  counter  to  the  politics 
of  indlusion  that  we  must  have  if  we  are  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  our  democracy.  The 
goveitiment  of  the  United  States  is  the  only 
govertunent  of  a  major  democracy  that 
takes  no  affirmative  actions,  provides  no  in- 
centites,  to  foster  voter  participation. 

We  inust  change  that. 

I  wtU  push  soon  for  legislation  to  accom- 
plish three  goals:  A.  make  it  easier  to  citi- 
zens %o  register;  B,  make  it  easier  for  regis- 
tered citizens  to  stay  registered;  and  C, 
remove  from  the  voting  rolls  individuals 
who  have  died  or  moved. 

Specifically,  subject  to  the  advice  and  con- 
sent 9f  all  concerned  as  the  legislative  proc- 
ess uaf  olds,  this  is  my  starting  agenda: 

Proposal  No.  1.  That  in  elections  for  Fed- 
eral office,  registration  shall  close  not  more 
than  Iseven  days  prior  to  the  elections.  To 
registier,  citizens  would  have  to  provide 
proof  of  residence  and  sign  an  af fadavit  that 
they  are  citizens  who  are  eligible  to  vote  in 
the  congressional  district  and  state. 

Proposal  No.  2.  That  citizens  eligible  to 
vote  tn  Federal  elections  shall  be  able  to 
register  for  Federal  elections  by  mailing  reg- 
istration forms  to  local  registrars. 

Proposal  No.  3.  That  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment! will  provide  registration  assistance.  A 
unive^^al  registration  form,  similar  or  iden- 
tical lo  the  form  currently  used  by  the  De- 
partiient  of  Defense,  shall  be  adopted. 
These  forms  shall  be  available  in  all  post  of- 
fices,, and  mailed  with  all  tax  returns.  A 
grant:  system  shall  be  created  to  encourage 
statef  to  pursue  other  efforts  to  make  it 
easiet  for  individuals  to  register,  such  as 
door :  to  door  registration,  and  "motor 
voterfc"— a  synchronized  system  for  simulta- 
neouily  registering  and  acquiring  your  driv- 
er's license. 

Pr(i>osal  No.  4.  That  the  postal  service 
change  of  address  forms  shall  be  changed  to 
a  duBlicate  form.  The  second  copy  shall  be 
sent  tto  local  registrars  whose  responsibil- 
ities ^mbrace  the  old  address.  The  registrar 
will  remove  the  individual  from  the  old 
votin ;  list  unless  the  individual  specifically 
indie  ites  on  the  change  of  address  form 
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that  he  boes  not  want  his  registration 
changed.  The  form  will  then  be  forwarded 
to  the  local  registrar  responsible  for  the  in- 
dividual's pew  address.  The  individual  auto- 
matically Will  be  registered  at  the  new  ad- 
dress for  l20  days.  After  120  days  the  indi- 
vidual wiB  be  sent  registration  forms  to 
enable  him  to  re-register. 

Proposal  No.  5.  That  every  two  years,  30 
days  before  the  election,  all  registered 
voters  will  be  sent  nonf  orwardable  postcards 
confirming  their  registration.  The  names  of 
all  individuals  whose  postcards  are  returned 
will  be  put  on  a  challenge  list. 

None  of  i  this  is  brand  new.  But  it  would 
move  our  jelection  system  dramatically  for- 
ward if  we  could  adopt  all  or  most  of  these 
proposals. 

I  want  to  stress  that  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned nope  of  this  is  necessarily  in  final 
form.  If  ybu  have  suggestions  of  any  sort- 
improvements,  modifications,  alternatives— 
I'm  eager  to  know  atwut  them. 

Actually^  I'm  tempted  to  offer  one  alter- 
native: Election  day  registration  rather  than 
cut-off  a  Iweek  before  election  day.  Three 
states  no^  have  that— Maine,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin^and  it's  working  well.  They  are 
tops  in  turnout  among  all  the  states,  with 
no  evidence  of  increased  fraud.  Actually, 
one  statej  North  Dakota,  doesn't  require 
any  registration  at  aU,  and  it  gets  along  very 
well  without  it— high  turnout,  low  (if  any) 
cheating. 

I  need  f oiu-  help,  your  support  for  this 
agenda,  if  It's  to  be  achieved.  We  need  to  de- 
velop a  visible,  strong,  irresistible  demand 
for  this  soft  of  reform. 

The  Seriate  schedule  this  spring  calls  for 
action  on  kuiother  front  first:  Campaign  fi- 
nance reform.  I'm  deeply  involved  in  that, 
too. 

We  need  to  return  to  an  electoral  system 
where  candidates  campaign  for  votes,  not 
for  money! '  *  '  where  the  costs  for  running 
for  office  are  not  astronomical  •  •  •  where 
candidate^  don't  need  to  spend  over  half 
their  cambaign  time  raising  money  to  pay 
for  television  ads. 

I  should!  know.  I  spent  more  than  $13  mil- 
lion in  nv  re-election  battle  last  year  in 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  most  expensive 
Senate  raoe  ever.  I'm  now  the  best  financed 
Democratic  Senate  candidate  in  American 
history— blit  I  got  outspent! 

I'm  working  with  other  Senators  of  both 
parties  to  lend  the  campaign  spending  spree 
before  it  ends  all  in-depth  discussion  of 
issues  in  Oampaigns.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
establish  spending  limits  in  primary  and 
general  elections;  endeavoring  to  Institute 
public  fiiiancing  in  general  elections;  en- 
deavoring <  to  restrict  the  role  of  PAC's  and 
to  offset  the  impact  of  independent  cam- 
paign expenditures.  I've  already  successfully 
fought  off  an  effort  to  unduly  handicap  reg- 
istration and  get-out-the-vote  drives. 

Unless  ^e  over-haul  the  system  soon,  the 
costs  of  (iampaigning  will  escalate  to  the 
point  where  all  we  will  do  in  campaigns  is 
raise  money  and  use  it  for  television  com- 
mercials. T'he  consequence  would  surely  be 
the  exclu^on  of  still  more  citizens  from  the 
process.  TJhere  would  be  a  major  role  only 
for  those  I  able  to  contribute  significantly. 
The  role  fbr  the  rest  would  be  to  respond  to 
computerised  pleas  for  small  contributions 
and  to  TV  appeals  for  votes.  If  that's  the 
extent  of  their  campaign  involvement,  how 
many  will  feel  like  voting  on  election  day? 

By  now,  I  suspect  you  may  have  forgotten 
that  a  wliUe  back  I  said  that  there  were 
three  paiticular  areas   requiring  strategic 


initiatives.  The  first  two  were  education  and 
registration.  The  third  is  voter  turnout. 

If  people  who've  t>een  educated  and  regis- 
tered don't  wind  up  voting,  the  effort  won't 
make  that  much  difference.  So  we  have  to 
turn  back  to  techniques  and  organizing 
methods  that  will  get  massive  numbers  of 
people  to  the  polls.  And  we  need  some  new 
approaches. 

While  we've  allowed  our  political  system 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  money,  technology, 
and  media  experts,  we've  permitted  people- 
oriented  systems  to  atrophy. 

It's  time  to  call  a  halt.  It's  time  to  go  back 
to  the  people. 

It  takes  money  to  educate,  train,  encour- 
age, nurture,  and  cajole  people  to  build  com- 
munity based  citizens  participation  pro- 
grams. We  must  make  these  investments  in 
the  infrastructure  of  our  democracy. 

You've  already  demonstrated  what  you 
can  do,  what  can  be  accomplished.  A  lot  has 
been  learned  about  how  to  go  at  the  task 
successfully,  particularly  in  the  last  two 
years.  I  urge  you  to  do  still  more. 

You  all  know,  of  course,  that  foundations 
can  support  non-partisan  registration  and 
get-out-the-vote  programs  that  focus  on  citi- 
zenship or  on  issues.  You  know  that  corpo- 
rate contributions  and  deductible  individual 
contributions  can  be  employed  for  these 
purposes — and  that  in  many  circmnstances 
there  are  no  limits  on  the  size  of  such  con- 
tributions. And  no  reporting  requirements. 
And  that  all  these  types  of  contributions 
can  l>e  devoted  to  training  people  to  manage 
voter  education  and  participation  projects. 

The  latter  is  an  important  new  develop- 
ment. It  became  apparent  in  1985  and  1986 
that  there  was  a  profound  need  for  trained 
and  experienced  organizers— and  a  profound 
lack  thereof.  Three  institutions  are  now 
being  created  to  meet  this  educational 
need— one  in  the  west,  one  in  the  south,  one 
in  the  east.  I  urge  you  to  learn  about  them, 
to  support  them,  and,  in  time,  to  see  that 
their  fakcUities  are  utilized  and  their  gradu- 
ates involved  in  appropriate  organizational 
activities,  advocacies,  and  causes. 

I've  often  thought  that  whUe  many  issues 
are  important,  the  most  important  of  all  is 
the  crusade  to  prevent  nuclear  war— because 
if  we  blow  ourselves  up,  no  other  cause  will 
matter.  In  the  same  sense,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  efforts  to  make  our  democracy 
work  is  voter  education  and  participation— 
because  failure  or  success  on  that  front  will 
affect  failure  or  success  on  every  other 
front.  It  will  touch  every  cause,  deeply. 

Frankly,  I'm  thrilled  by  what  is  under  way 
and  by  what  can  and  will— with  your  help- 
be  accomplished. 

I've  been  active  in  the  fight  to  defend 
charitable  giving  ever  since  I  arrived  in  the 
Senate  18  years  ago.  Right  now  I  am  work- 
ing to  straighten  out  those  ill-considered 
IRS  regulations.  I  got  deeply  involved  in 
voter  participation  nationally  in  1985  and 
1986.  I  intend  to  be  even  more  Involved  in 
the  days  and  years  ahead— working  with 
you:  working  with  Rob  Stein  who's  provid- 
ing such  super  leadership  at  Americavotes; 
working  with  colleagues  In  both  the  Senate 
and  House  on  education;  on  registration  and 
campaign  finance  reform;  on  get-out-the- 
vote;  and  on  fundraising. 

You  in  the  world  of  philanthropy  can  ful- 
fill a  dynamic  and  central  leadership  role  in 
all  these  areas.  Your  involvement  can  and 
must  be  scrupulously  non-partisan.  But  it 
also  can  and  must  be  focused,  strategic,  and 
result-oriented. 

Together,  we  can  stimulate  a  vigorous  new 
era  of  citizenship  participation,  one  that 


will  serve  to  strengthen  every  cause  we  cher- 
ish—whether it  be  the  preservation  of 
peace,  the  protection  of  our  environment, 
the  promotion  of  civil  rights,  more  equal  op- 
portunity and  justice,  the  perfection  of  edu- 
cation, the  plight  of  the  homeless,  or  what- 
ever. 

Most  of  all,  we  can  help  realize  the  Ameri- 
can ideal  of  democracy  and  freedom  that  we 
all  hold  so  dear. 

I  thank  you  for  what  you've  already  done 
in  pursuit  of  these  monumental  goals. 

I  urge  you  onwards.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  MUNDY 
PETERSON 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  anniversary  of  an  im- 
portant event  in  New  Jersey's  and  the 
Nation's  history.  On  March  31,  1870, 
Thomas  Mundy  Peterson,  a  resident  of 
Perth  Amboy.  became  the  first  black 
to  vote  in  the  United  States— 1  day 
after  the  adoption  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, which  guaranteed  the  right  to 
vote  for  all  men,  regardless  of  race.  A 
special  commemorative  plaque  will  be 
dedicated  in  honor  of  Mr.  Peterson 
today  at  School  No.  1  in  Perth  Amboy, 
where  he  worked  as  a  custodian. 

Mr.  Peterson  was  a  respected 
member  of  the  commimity,  active  in 
his  church,  and  also  active  in  local 
government.  In  1870,  Mr.  Peterson  was 
named  to  the  committee  to  revise  the 
Perth  Amboy  City  Charter.  He  was 
also  elected  to  serve  as  a  delegate  to 
several  Republican  conventions.  In 
1884,  city  officials  presented  Mr.  Pe- 
terson with  a  gold  medal  signifying  his 
distinction  as  the  first  black  voter  in 
this  coimtry.  Prom  that  day  on,  Mr. 
Peterson  proudly  wore  the  medal  at 
every  public  function. 

The  right  to  vote  is  a  cherished  free- 
dom for  all  Americans.  When  he  died 
in  1904  at  the  age  of  80,  Mr.  Peterson 
had  left  an  important  mark  on  histo- 
ry. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  and 
the  citizens  of  Perth  Amboy  in  honor- 
ing the  memory  of  Mr.  Peterson  and 
his  contributions  to  his  community 
and  to  the  Nation.* 


MAUM  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  shift  in  Soviet  behavior  re- 
garding htmian  rights  activities  in 
recent  weeks.  Prisoners  have  been  re- 
leased, and  there  Is  talk  of  higher  emi- 
gration levels.  I  welcome  the  Soviet 
Government's  attempts  to  follow 
internationally  accepted  human  rights 
practices,  but  greater  steps  are  neces- 
sary. 

The  situation  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  improved.  Jewish  activ- 
ists who  have  been  imprisoned  for 
teaching  Hebrew  or  applying  to  emi- 
grate remain  in  prison.  Until  the 
Soviet  Union  allows  Jews  to  practice 
their  religion  freely  within  the  coun- 
try or  emigrate  to  practice  in  the 
West,  Soviet  reforms  will  not  be  com- 
plete. 


Not  only  are  those  who  are  in  prison 
subject  to  persecution  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  Naum  Meiman  and  his 
wife,  Inna,  who  passed  away  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  in  February,  have  been 
long-time  activists  who  were  refused 
permission  to  emigrate  on  numerous 
occasions.  When  Inna  was  diagnosed 
to  have  cancer  that  required  medical 
attention  available  in  the  West,  the 
Soviets  delayed  issuing  her  an  exit  visa 
until  her  illness  had  progressed  to  a 
point  where  it  could  no  longer  be 
cured. 

During  this  difficult  period,  Naum 
was  not  permitted  to  Join  his  wife  in 
the  United  States  to  offer  comfort  and 
support.  He  was  not  even  allowed  to 
attend  Inna's  funeral.  Although  Naum 
has  little  left  to  live  for  in  the  Soviet 
Union  without  Inna.  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  deny  him  an  exit  visa. 

This  blatant  human  rights  violation 
must  not  continue.  I  implore  the 
Soviet  Government  to  grant  Naum 
Meiman  permission  to  emigrate.* 


U.S.  COORDINATOR  FOR  REFU- 
GEE AFFAIRS  SPEAKS  ON  HU- 
MANITARIAN PROBLEIiSS  OP 
SOUTHERN  AFRICAN  REGION 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  hearing  I  conducted  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Affairs  was  on  the  "Refu- 
gee Crisis  in  Southern  Africa."  It  was 
clear  that  major  humanitarian  prob- 
lems were  brewing  in  southern  Africa 
as  a  result  of  conflict  and  violence,  and 
this  was  confirmed  by  witnesses  from 
the  administration,  international  orga- 
nizations, and  private  voluntary  agen- 
cies. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  these  concerns 
emphasized  in  a  speech  by  the  coordi- 
nator for  Refugee  Affairs,  Ambassador 
Jonathan  Moore,  delivered  recently  at 
a  conference  of  the  Center  for  Migra- 
tion Studies.  Ambassador  Moore's  re- 
marks contain  an  important  assess- 
ment of  some  of  the  humanitarian 
challenges  which  the  international 
community  faces  in  southern  Africa, 
and  which  Jonathan  recently  viewed 
first  hand. 

I  should  also  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  indeed  fitting  that  remarks 
of  such  high  caliber  as  Ambassador 
Moore's  should  be  delivered  at  a 
luncheon  honoring  my  distinguished 
colleague  on  the  subcommittee.  Sena- 
tor Alan  Simpson  for  his  work  over 
the  past  6  years. 

Also  honored  was  my  esteemed  col- 
league from  the  other  body,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Peter  Rodino.  Chairman 
RoDiNO  has  long  been  known  for  his 
considerable  accomplishments  in  the 
immigration  field. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
speech  of  Ambassador  Moore,  which  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
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The  speech  f  ollows: 

I  IT  Ambassadok  Jonatham  Moobk 
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(UJS.  CoonliiiAtor  for  Refugee  Affairs  at  the 

10th  Anniml  Conference  on  Immigration 

ft  Refugee  Policy.  March  26. 1987) 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  invited  by 
the  Center  for  lilgration  Studies  to  partici- 
pate In  this  10th  Annual  National  Legal 
Conferenoe  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  and  to  be  with  all  of  you  here  today. 
I  am  also  privQeged  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram honoring  Chairman  Rodlno  and  Sena- 
tOT  Stmpaon  for  their  exceptional  leadership 
In  immigration  and  refugee  policy.  I  first  ad- 
mired and  met  Chairman  Rodlno  several 
years  ago  when  I  was  working  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  but  it  was  not  until  last 
fail,  whoi  we  were  in  his  office  fairly  early 
one  morning  Just  prior  to  my  first  annual 
eooBultatlon  on  refugee  admissions  as  the 
brand  new  VJB.  Coordinator,  and  he  offered 
me  a  piece  of  his  own  muffin  along  with  my 
coffee,  that  I  became  directly  aware  of  his 
personal  oraoem  for  the  displaced. 

One  of  the  most  currently  active  and  bur- 
geoning refugee  developments  in  the  world 
today  Is  in  Southern  Africa,  and  in  particu- 
lar. Bfoaamblque.  from  which  area  I  have 
Just  returned.  I  want  to  discuss  it  today, 
necessarily  briefly,  with  three  points  in 
mind: 

The  increasingly  large  number  of  Mosam- 
blcan  refugees  and  displaced  persons  who 
are  in  desperate  straits  and  need  attention: 

The  special  characteristics  with  regard  to 
the  perception  and  treatment  of  refugees 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  African  region, 
which  confront  us  with  certain  opportuni- 
ties and  challenges;  and 

The  Important  insights  and  lessons  in  this 
emergency  which  are  important  to  under- 
stand in  their  own  right  and  perhaps  useful 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  refugee  situation  in  Southern  Africa 
is  intensely  complicated.  It  is  important 
through  our  analysis  to  expose  its  complex- 
ity, examine  it  with  care  and  precision,  and 
deal  with  ita  full  reaUty. 

Senator  Simpson's  presence  makes  it  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  discuss  this  subject. 
He  welcomed  me  to  this  Job  with  generosity 
and  support  when  I  needed  it  the  most. 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  confirmation— since  which  time 
he  may  have  viewed  his  investment  with  a 
proper  mixture  of  hope  and  skepticism— and 
he  provides  many  of  us  with  guidance  in  ref- 
ugee matters  characterized  by  thoughtful- 
ness.  tenacity,  and  originality.  (Incidentally, 
Just  because  I  spent  some  time  at  Harvard, 
dont  think  I  don't  know  what  "gazoo" 
means.  I  learned  that  before  I  got  there, 
and  I  also  learned  enough  discretion,  from 
my  mother,  not  to  tell  anyone.)  But  earlier 
this  month  in  the  February  Senate  hearing 
on  the  refugee  crisis  in  Southern  Africa. 
Senator  Simpson  stated,  first,  that  we  may 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  become  preoccu- 
pied with  the  Southeast  Asia  refugee  flow 
to  the  extent  that  we  have  not  paid  proper 
attention  to  other  refugee  populations,  and, 
second,  that  we  should  try  to  get  away  from 
an  undue  reliance  on  third  country  resettle- 
ment and  place  emphasis  on  the  preferred 
durable  solution  of  repatriation,  along  with 
providing  protection  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance until  safe  repatriation  is  possible. 
These  points  are  right  on  target  when  con- 
sidering Southern  Africa. 
I 

There  are  some  2.8  million  refugees  in 
Africa  today,  over  one-third  of  which,  atwut 
1.1  million,  are  In  Southern  Africa.  Of  Mo- 
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I's  population  of  14  million,  nearly 
11%,  are  uprooted  internally  or 
takoi  refuge  In  neighboring  countries. 
Economic  deprivation  and  civil  war  have 
drivin  perhaps  225,000  Mozambican  refu- 
gees into  South  Africa,  and  an  estimated 
28.000  into  Zambia,  130.000  into  Malawi. 
65,000  into  Zimbabwe,  and  5,500  into  Swazi- 
land. The  prognosis  is  for  continued  out- 
flows from  Mozambique  of  people  seeking 
first  asylum.  Whereas  efforts  are  underway 
to  strengthen  refugee  assistance  programs 
in  Malawi,  Zambia,  Zimbabwe,  and  Swazi- 
land, the  civil  war  continuing  inside  Mozam- 
bique makes  it  very  difficult  to  reach  large 
numbers  of  displaced  persons  there  with 
food:  and  supplies. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  met  with  refugees  from 
Mozambique  along  the  southwest  border  in 
MalAwi.  in  Dedza  and  Ncheu  Districts,  some 
of  nhom  had  been  there  for  two  years  or 
morf ,  others  recent  arrivals.  They  were  not 
alwaQ's  certain  which  side,  Renamo  or  Pre- 
limoi  attacked  their  home  villages,  or  they 
weroa't  willing  to  say,  but  they  had  fled  vio- 
lence, family  members  had  been  hauled  off 
or  killed,  and  their  eyes  became  vacant  or 
theif  lit>s  crooked  ruefully  when  asked  when 
they  thought  it  would  be  stable  and  safe 
enodgh  to  return.  They  were  grateful  for 
the  jfood  being  distributed  by  the  Malawi 
Red  Cross  and  the  limited  supplies,  clothing 
and  shelter.  T^ey  said  they  felt  the  water 
supply  would  be  adequate,  but  they  badly 
needed  salt.  They  jjersonified  destitution 
and  homelessness.  They  ap(>eared  not  quite 
hopeless  and  very  humble. 

In  a  "dislocados"  village  in  Mozambique 
north  of  Quelimane,  the  capital  of  Zambe- 
zia.  which  is  the  most  populous,  productive 
and  conflicted  province  of  Mozambique,  we 
saw  people  who  had  not  crossed  an  interna- 
tional boundary  to  seek  asyliun  but  who  had 
travelled  as  far  as  200  kilometers  from  their 
disrupted  homes  to  find  sanctuary  and  aid 
in  a  niral  "center"  of  huts  and  tents  ad- 
midst  trees  and  surrounded  by  long  grasses 
run  Jointly  by  the  Mozambican  Department 
for  the  Prevention  and  Combat  of  Natural 
Calamities  and  CARE.  Two  of  the  leaders  in 
this  community  of  700  told  of  their  home 
village  exploding  in  the  early  morning  hours 
wheti  the  Renamo  "Banditos"  came 
through  with  guns  indiscriminately  blazing, 
kllliag  some  women  and  children,  the  survi- 
vors fleeing  by  land  and  by  boat.  A  group  of 
new  arrivals  were  literally  dressed  in  rags, 
sometimes  in  a  single  garment  tied  by  its 
own  shreds,  diminished  by  travel  and  inad- 
equate nutrition,  exhausted  physically  and 
emotionally,  hoping  for  transportation  to 
Beini  soon  because  the  men  were  railroad 
workers  and  not  farmers.  They  asked  for 
soao. 

T^e  attention  given  to  such  peoples  by 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  dollar  and 
foo<4  aid  is  substantial,  but  more  is  needed. 
Over  the  past  five  years  the  U.S.  has  provid- 
ed $1.3  billion  in  economic  assistance  to 
Southern  African  nations.  UJS.  humanitari- 
an and  development  assistance  in  Southern 
Africa  is  estimated  to  be  $205  million  during 
the  present  fiscal  year.  We  are  currently 
proitiding  over  $15  million  in  funds  to  Mo- 
zambique in  emergency  disaster  relief  over  a 
twoVear  period.  Recently  AID  Administra- 
tor McPherson  announced  a  $50  million  as- 
sist^ce  package  for  Mozambique,  including 
150J>00  metric  tons  of  food  grains  under  the 
Food  for  Peace  program,  and  I  luiderstand 
that  earlier  this  week  AID  committed  an  ad- 
ditional 43.000  metric  tons  of  food  grains  to 
thi^  effort.  In  response  to  the  League  of 
Rec  Cross  Societies  appeal  at  the  end  of  last 
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year  for  12.1  million  to  assist  Mozambican 
refugees  in  Malawi,  we  pledged  $500,000. 
half  of  w  ilch  has  already  been  provided.  At 
least  fouf  bUls  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Congress  which  would  authorize  humanitar- 
ian relief  and  development  for  Southern 
Africa,  sponsored  by  Congressmen  Dixon. 
Gray  and  Leland.  and  by  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Welcxer.  which  will  face  intense  debate 
over  new  authorizations  vs.  reprogrammlng 
unobligated  funds. 

The  UN  Secretary  General  has  convened  a 
meeting  of  donor  nations  on  March  31st  in 
Geneva  if\  an  appeal  of  $203  million  for 
"emergeiicy  assistance^to  help  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mozambique  ...  to  give  equal  pri- 
ority to  ODth  food  and  non-food  .  .  .  require- 
ments, and  in  particular  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  adequate  means  to  ensure  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  other  emergency  as- 
sistance to  those  in  need."  In  addition,  the 
UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  has 
launched  special  appeals  for  financial  sup- 
port for  programs  to  help  care  for  Mozambl- 
cans  who  have  fled  to  Malawi  and  to  help 
the  Government  of  Mozambique  in  assisting 
refugees  who  have  returned  to  Mozambique 
from  Malawi. 

II 

The  regard  for  and  treatment  of  refugees 
which  is  peculiar  to  Africa,  the  traditional 
characteristics  pertaining  to  refugee  phe- 
nomena on  the  continent  not  as  typical  else- 
where, nted  to  be  recognized.  First,  major 
migratioiis  of  people  across  national  bound- 
aries and  I  over  vast  areas  for  various  reasons 
occur  frefluently  in  Africa— they  are  not  un- 
usual. Socond,  resettlement  of  refugees  in 
third  coimtries  is  not  generally  favored 
there.  Although  U.S.  refugee  assistance  to 
the  Africf  region  makes  up  31%  of  the  total 
worldwid^,  the  regional  ceiling  for  admis- 
sions for'  resettlement  in  this  country  for 
the  current  year  is  3,500  out  of  a  worldwide 
allocation  of  66,000,  and  this  is  a  direct  re- 
flection of  the  limited  interest  African  refu- 
gees have  in  resettlement  elsewhere.  Third, 
resettlenjent  in  place  is  accepted  practice- 
local  integration  in  the  country  of  first 
asylum,  settling  down  to  live  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time  and  being  allowed  to  do 
so,  is  much  more  traditional  in  Africa  than 
in  other  regions  of  the  world.  There  are  cur- 
rently 35  countries  in  Africa  giving  asylum 
to  refugees  coming  from  17  countries:  these 
numbers  and  relationships  shift  over  time, 
and  ther0  is  some  overlap— that  is,  certain 
countries  both  generate  and  receive  refu- 
gees.       I 

Fourth!  voluntary  repatriation  is  a  natu- 
ral and  active  phenomenon  in  Africa.  Over  a 
dozen  dllferent  repatriations  there  are  oc- 
curring now  or  have  recently,  either  sponta- 
neously Or  assisted  by  the  UNHCR  or  other 
organizations.  Major  examples  include  large 
numbers  of  refugees  repatriated  to  Ethiopia 
from  1993  to  the  present  from  Somalia, 
Sudan,  ahd  Djibouti,  even  though  over  one 
million  g^hiopians  still  remain  in  asylum 
outside  of  their  native  country  and  outflows 
are  continuing  simultaneously.  Since  mid- 
1985,  ov«r  40.000  Chadians  have  returned 
from  thi  Central  African  Republic,  and 
almost  130.000  Ugandans  have  returned 
from  Rwknda.  Sudan  and  Zaire.  Recently  an 
estimate^  15,000  refugees  repatriated  from 
Malawi  pack  to  Mozambique.  So  there  are 
ebbs  as  well  as  flows,  although  they  are  not 
symmetrtcal  given  the  stubborn  disruptions 
across  major  portions  of  the  continent. 

F^th,  and  consistent  with  some  of  the 
other  especially  African  characteristics 
being  identified,  the  interpretation  of  who 


is  a  refugee  for  the  purposes  of  humanitari- 
an assistance  and  protection  tends  to  be 
broader  in  Africa  than  in  some  other  areas 
of  the  world.  The  definition  of  refugee  given 
by  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  ex- 
tends beyond  the  "well-founded  fear  of  per- 
secution" criterion  to  include  "every  person 
who,  owning  to  external  aggression,  occupa- 
tion, foreign  domination  or  events  seriously 
disturbing  public  order  in  either  part  or  the 
whole  of  his  country  of  origin  or  national- 
ity, is  comt>elled  to  seek  refuge  in  another 
place  outside  his  country  or  nationality." 
This  is  important,  given  the  need  to  contin- 
ue immediate  assistance,  care  and  protec- 
tion for  refugees  in  camps  or  settlements 
which  can  often  extend  indefinitely  in  the 
absence  of  any  of  the  three  formal  durable 
solutions.  Our  own  laws  facilitate  this  defi- 
nition, allowing  international  assistance 
funds  from  the  U.S.  to  flow  flexibly.  Our 
Refugee  Act  of  1980  restricts  refugees  to  be 
admitted  for  resettlement  to  the  United 
States  to  people  with  a  "well-founded  fear 
of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion, 
nationality,  membership  in  a  particular 
social  group,  or  political  opinion",  but  our 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 
1962  provides  the  authority  for  assistance  in 
place  without  defining  refugees  specifically 
but  allowing,  for  instance,  contributions  to 
the  UNHCR  for  assistance  to  "refugees 
under  his  mandate  or  persons  on  behalf  of 
whom  he  is  exercising  his  good  offices"  and 
for  "meeting  unexpected  urgent  refugee  and 
migration  needs." 

Ill 

Finally,  what  are  some  of  the  key  factors 
and  lessons  to  be  grappled  with  as  the 
United  States  in  concert  with  others  in  the 
international  community  addresses  the  ref- 
ugee emergency  in  Mozambique?  First, 
there  are  resource  constraints,  which  are 
very  serious  and  will  remain  so — so  that  we 
must  turn  every  effort  to  extend  them  both 
here  and  abroad.  Second,  the  politics  of  the 
region  both  shapes  the  emergency  and  in- 
fluences its  diminution.  South  Africa's  poli- 
cies of  apartheid  and  relations  with  its 
neighbors  loom  over  everything  and  every- 
one. The  potential  for  a  resumption  of 
cross-border  armed  attacks  against  refugee 
camrts  remains.  With  the  Nkomatl  Accords, 
relations  between  South  Africa  and  Mozam- 
bique have  stabilized  somewhat.  Also,  previ- 
ous hostility  between  Mozambique  and 
Malawi  has  recently  been  substantially  alle- 
viated. In  a  recent  letter  to  the  UN  Secre- 
tary General,  President  Chissano  wrote:  "It 
should  be  further  stressed  that  we  have  re- 
cently established  joint  working  conunis- 
sions  with  Malawi,  which  country  has  dem- 
onstrated a  firm  determination  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  cuuiiiering  the  destabilization  ef- 
forts under  way  so  as  to  be  able  once  again 
to  use  the  railways  and  the  ports  of  Macala 
and  Beira  and  to  engage  in  mutually  advan- 
tageous bilateral  and  regional  co-operation." 

Third,  there  is  a  "tightening  up"  of  the 
traditional  attitudes  and  policies  mentioned 
previously  with  regard  to  the  generosity  and 
welcome  given  to  refugees  in  first  asylum  in 
Malawi.  2jambia.  Zimbabwe  and  Swaziland, 
as  the  numbers  Increase  and  the  pressure  on 
local  resources,  services  and  populations 
mount.  F\3urth,  despite  the  inherent  affini- 
ty for  repatriation  in  Africa  mentioned  pre- 
viously, there  are  im[>ortant  obstacles  to 
early  successful  voluntary  repatriation  of 
significant  numbers  of  refugees  back  to  Mo- 
zambique, where  economic  and  security  con- 
ditions for  many  people  remaining  within 
the  country  and  already  returned  are  ex- 
tremely deprived  and  volatile.  Fifth,  and 


perhaps  above  all,  what  we  see  in  Mozam- 
bique demonstrates  in  the  starkest,  most 
iwwerful  terms  the  waste  and  tragedy,  the 
suffering  and  degradation  which  breeds 
when  famine  and  economic  backwardness 
combine  with  violent,  protracted  insurgen- 
cies. This  is  physical  and  psychic  destruc- 
tion at  its  most  appalling,  capable  of  stran- 
gling whole  societies. 

All  this  means,  it  seems  to  me,  that  our 
strategy  must  be  to  continue  to  pursue  the 
various  instruments  open  to  us,  multilater- 
ally  and  bilaterally,  as  best  we  can,  in  the 
most  energetic,  tenacious  collaboration, 
with  the  maximum  resources  available.  The 
different  methods  can  be  mutually  reinforc- 
ing if  approached  carefully.  Repatriation, 
for  instance,  depends  not  only  upon  relief 
and  assistance  to  refugees  in  place  until  re- 
patriation is  possible,  but  also  upon  the  alle- 
viation of  root  causes  so  that  the  refugees 
can  return  home  to  stable  and  viable  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  no  quick  or  simple  fix 
for  the  the  tragedy  and  danger  in  Southern 
Africa,  where  our  most  profound  values  and 
interests  compel  us  to  exert  our  imagination 
and  will  over  the  long  haul. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


FREEHOLD  WELCOMES  AFGHANI 
FREEDOM-FIGHTER 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today,  a  courageous  man  from  the  re- 
sistance forces  in  Afghanistan  will 
arrive  at  the  Freehold  Area  Hospital 
in  Freehold,  NJ.  His  name  is  Rahim- 
dad,  and  he  will  be  treated  at  the  Free- 
hold Area  Hospital  for  a  severe  hand 
injury  he  received  3  years  ago  while 
fighting  valiantly  against  Soviet 
troops  in  Afghanistan. 

Like  so  many  brave  men  in  Afghani- 
stan fighting  for  the  freedom  of  their 
country.  Rahimdad's  story  is  heart- 
wrenching.  During  a  fire  fight  with 
the  Communist  forces  in  the  Parwan 
area  of  Afghanistan.  Rahimdad  was 
hit  by  shrapnel  in  his  left  hand.  An 
Afghani  doctor  tried  to  fix  Rahim- 
dad's wound,  but  was  unsuccessful.  To 
receive  additional  treatment  for  his 
hand.  Rahimdad  trekked  on  foot  to 
neighboring  Pakistan— a  journey  that 
took  some  17  days.  Rahimdad  made 
that  long  and  tiring  Journey  not  once, 
but  twice,  always  returning  to  Afghan- 
istan after  receiving  treatment  to  con- 
tinue fighting  for  freedom.  Despite 
Rahimdad's  tireless  efforts,  these  at- 
tempts to  treat  his  war  injury  have 
failed.  Having  sustained  this  war 
injury  for  some  3  years,  Rahimdad  can 
no  longer  move  his  left  hand. 

But  now.  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
the  Freehold  Area  Hospital  in  Free- 
hold, NJ,  Rahimdad  will  at  last  receive 
the  quality  medical  treatment  his  in- 
jured liand  requires.  The  hospital  rec- 
ognized the  pain  and  anguish  Rahim- 
dad suffers  from  his  war  injury,  and 
they  offered  to  help.  At  my  request, 
the  Freehold  Area  Hospital  generously 
offered  to  provide  Rahimdad  with 
long-awaited  medical  care— including 
surgery  and  foUovirup  care— and  to 
house  Rahimdad  at  their  Convalescent 
Center  while  he  recovers.  Even  more. 


the  Freehold  Area  Hospital  has  of- 
fered to  provide  these  services  which 
Rahimdad  so  desperately  needs  free  of 
charge. 

Providing  this  treatment  for  Rahim- 
dad is  a  great  humanitarian  gesture 
for  the  Freehold  Area  Hospital  to 
make.  It  is  a  gesture  Rahimdad  has 
anxiously  awaited  for  a  long  time.  And 
it  is  one  that  may  at  long  last  succeed 
in  restoring  movement  to  Rahimdad's 
left  hand. 

I  asked  the  Freehold  Area  Hospital 
to  provide  medical  services  for  war  in- 
jured Afghanis  such  as  Rahimdad  by 
encoiu-aging  the  hospital  to  partici- 
pate In  an  Afghan  relief  program  orga- 
nized by  the  Intergovenunental  Com- 
mission for  Migration.  This  organiza- 
tion, established  in  1952  to  ease  the 
refugee  problem  in  Eastern  Europe 
after  the  war.  is  seelting  to  arrange 
treatment  for  a  number  of  injured 
Afghanis  in  dire  need  of  medical  treat- 
ment that  is  not  available  in  Pakistan. 
With  the  cooperation  of  hospitals  like 
the  Freehold  Area  Hospital,  the  Inter- 
governmental Conunission  for  Migra- 
tion has  succeeded  in  arranging  treat- 
ment for  more  than  260  woimded 
Afghanis  worldwide.  Fortunately.  Ra- 
himdad is  among  those  numl>ers. 

I  commend  the  Freehold  Area  Hos- 
pital for  so  swiftly  working  to  ensure 
that  Rahimdad's  hand  will  be  properly 
treated.  Shortly  after  I  contacted  the 
hospital,  they  set  up  a  panel  of  physi- 
cians to  review  the  medical  histories  of 
some  100  Afghani  patients  carefully 
selected  for  the  program  by  a  team  of 
Afghani.  Pakistani,  and  American  doc- 
tors. The  panel  selected  Rahimdad, 
basing  their  decision  on  the  hospital's 
facilities  and  the  nature  of  his  wound. 

Three  individuals  at  the  Freehold 
Area  Hospital  have  been  particularly 
instrumental  in  arranging  Rahimdad's 
treatment.  I  appreciate  the  tireless  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Jack  DiCerce,  the  chief 
executive  officer,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Par- 
illo.  the  administrative  assistant  for 
the  Emergency  Department;  and  Dr. 
Rudolph  Borgersen,  the  physician  re- 
sponsible for  Rahimdad's  care.  I  am 
honored  to  work  with  such  dedicated 
individuals,  and  am  glad  that  they 
have  welcomed  Rahimdad  to  Freehold, 
NJ,  so  enthusiastically.  I  know  that 
Rahimdad  is  glad  too. 

Mr.  President,  life  has  been  a  night- 
mare in  Afghanistan  since  the  Soviet 
Union  invaded  that  country  in  1979. 
Some  \Vi  million  Afghani  lives  have 
been  lost  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Soviet  intervention,  and  another  4V^ 
million  Afghani  refugees  have  fled  to 
Pakistan  and  Iran.  Those  courageous 
individuals  who  remain  suffer  intoler- 
able hardships — courageous  individ- 
uals like  Rahimdad. 

The  Soviet  occupation  has  shattered 
Rahimdad's  life.  His  farm  and  home 
have  been  bombarded  and  destroyed. 
His  friends  and  fellow  freedom  fight- 
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en  have  died  at  the  hands  of  Soviet 
troops.  His  wife  and  six  children  live  in 
constant  fear  for  their  lives.  And  so 
Rahimdad  continues  to  fight  with  the 
Afghani  resistance  forces.  For  free- 
dom. For  dignity.  And  for  self-determi- 
nation. 

By  reaching  out  to  Rahimdad.  the 
Freehold  Area  Hospital  has  demon- 
strated that  they  care  about  the  plight 
of  Rahimdad,  and  of  all  Afghanis 
fighting  for  freedom  in  their  war-torn 
country.  It  demonstrates  that  they 
share  his  dream  of  freedom  for  Af- 
ghanistan. I  h(^)e  that  dream  will  soon 
be  realised.* 


AUTHORIZmO  THE  ENROLLINO 
CLERK  TO  MAKE  CORRECTION 
IN  THE  ENGROSSMENT  OF  S. 
829 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  S.  829,  the  enrolling 
derk  be  authorized  to  change  1986  to 
1988  on  page  2  at  line  11^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  767 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
star  print  of  S.  767,  and  I  send  the  cor- 
rected text  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT-S.  826 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  at  Mr. 
Daschle's  request,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  star  print  of  S. 
826,  and  I  send  the  corrected  copy  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AFPOINTMEINT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 222.  93d  Congress,  appoints  the 
following  Senators  to  serve  as  ex  offi- 


cio I  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  participating  in 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study:  the 
Senjator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Co4>N].  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
>n  [Mr.  EvAifS]. 


RDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

BYRD.  Madam  President.  I 
have  been  discussing  a  request  with 
theidistinguished  Republican  leader.  I 
belipve  we  are  in  agreement. 

ik  unanimous  consent  that  when 
Senate  completes  its  business 
^y  it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
a.m.;  provided  further,  that  fol- 
the  prayer,  the  standing  orders 
the  two  leaders  be  waived;  and  that 
the  I  time  between  the  hours  of  9  and 
11  o'clock  a.m.  be  equally  divided  and 
luider  the  control  of  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees;  provided  further,  that 
at  t|ie  hour  of  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomor- 
row! the  Senate  vote  on  the  override 
of  [the  President's  veto;  that  no 
quorum  call  be  in  order  prior  thereto; 
and  that  no  other  motions  to  proceed 
to  any  other  matter  be  in  order  during 
the  pendency  of  the  veto  message. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  If  I  have  left  out  anything? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

Mir.    DOLE.    Madam    President,    I 
woiild  just  make  an  inquiry.  As  I  un- 
id,  you  can  waive  the  right  to  a 
call  in  this  instance  by  unani- 
consent  without  any  constitu- 
.  prohibition.  Is  that  correct? 
le    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Republican  leader  is  correct. 

jAr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  any  prob- 
lem] with  that  because  we  are  trying  to 
accommodate  Members  on  each  side.  I 
knonp  there  are  pressures  on  each  side. 
I  think  the  agreement  is  correct.  I 
ha^  no  objection  to  it. 

BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
warit  to  be  sure  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  prayer  the  Senate  will 
resume  its  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out,objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


March  SI,  1987 


March  31,  1987 


Mr.  BpTRD.  That  completes  my  re- 
quest. 

The  IfRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objQction.  the  request  is  granted. 

The  t^xt  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Orderek,  That  on  Wednesday,  April  1 
1987,  following  the  prayer,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  President's 
veto  message  on  H.R.  2,  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation and  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987.  with  the  time  between  9 
a.m.  and  11  a.m.  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Motnihan]  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  STArroKD],  or  their  designees. 

Ordered  further.  That  at  the  hour  of  11 
a.m.  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion, "SnUl  the  bill  pass,  the  objections  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
contrary  Notwithstanding?" 

Ordered  further.  That  no  quorum  call  be 
in  order  i>rior  to  the  vote. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  atiy  other  matter  be  in  order  during 
the  pendency  of  the  veto  message. 


Mr 

thank 
leader 
have  w: 
expec 
call  vo 
solved 
out  unli 
speak 


lYRD.    Madam    President,    I 
he   distinguished   Republican 
d  I  thank  all  Senators.  Many 
ited  until  this  hour  with  the 
cy  that  there  might  be  a  roll- 
But  that  matter  has  been  re- 
w  and  the  Senate  will  soon  go 
another  Senator  wishes  to 


NTROL 


CONTROL  OF  TIME  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  des- 
ignate tvie  time  under  my  control  on 
this  side  to  Mr.  Motnihan. 

Mr.  DPLE.  Madam  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield,  I  designate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Stafford]  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  tj  me  on  this  side. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9 
A.M. 

Mr.  HYRD.  Madam  President,  if 
there  b!  no  fvirther  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance w  th  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, t:  lat  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
luitil  th ;  hour  of  9  a.in.  tomorrow. 

The  ifiotion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:42  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  April  1. 1987,  at  9  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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INSURER  INSOLVENCIES  AFFECT 
STATE  GUARANTY  FUNDS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OPHZW  JXRSZT 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  liabitity  insur- 
ance crisis  has  produced  many  troubting  corv 
sequefK^s,  including  a  rising  number  of  insur- 
ance company  insolvencies.  The  recent  insol- 
verKy  of  Mission  Insurance  Co.  may  be  the 
largest  such  insolvency. 

States  set  up  guaranty  funds  as  safety  nets 
for  claimants  in  the  event  of  an  insolverKy. 
Unfortunately,  the  irx^'easing  numbers  of  in- 
solvencies and  the  increasingly  large  size  of 
the  insolvent  companies  may  strain  the  re- 
sources of  ttwse  guaranty  furKls.  Ck>ntirHjing 
an  inquiry  begun  in  the  last  Congress,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Consumer  Pro- 
tection and  Competitiveness  is  looking  Into 
this  important  subiect  The  folk>wing  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  provides  bad;- 
ground  on  the  potential  impact  of  current  in- 
soh/erKies: 
Insurxr  Failokcs  Raise  Demamos  om  Statk 

PUWDS 

(By  Karen  Slater) 

When  an  insurance  company  fails,  policy- 
holders in  most  states  can  fall  back  on  state- 
supervised,  industry-suppKjrted  guarantee 
funds  to  pay  their  outstanding  claims.  But 
in  the  future,  some  of  them  may  have  to 
wait  a  little  longer  for  their  money. 

Ntimerous  failures  of  property-casualty  in- 
surance companies  in  recent  years  have  put 
heavy  demands  on  the  state  funds  guaran- 
teeing such  coverage.  Now  the  pressure  is 
growing  l>ecause  of  decision  by  California 
regulators  to  seek  liquidation  of  Mission  In- 
surance Co.,  a  large  and  long  troubled  Los 
Angeles-t>ased  insurer.  A  formal  liquidation 
order  is  expected  to  be  issued  at  a  court 
hearing  today. 

GOIIfG  TO  BE  A  STRAUf 

"Idisslon  Is  going  to  l>e  a  strain,  I  think," 
says  Illinois  Director  of  Insurance  John  E. 
Washburn,  who  is  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Commission- 
ers. "It's  not  Just  Mission.  It's:  What  if  Mis- 
sion hits  hard  In  a  state  that  already  has  a 
few  big  problems  it  is  dealing  with?" 

Typically,  individual  and  corporate  policy- 
holders of  a  failed  company  must  wait  from 
a  few  months  to  two  years  for  claims  pay- 
ments from  the  funds,  says  John  R.  Gor- 
ecki,  a  divisional  secretary  at  Travelers 
Corp.  and  chairman  of  the  insurance  indus- 
try's National  Committee  on  Insurance 
Guaranty  Funds.  But  now.  for  some  policy- 
holders in  some  states,  he  says,  "that  period 
of  time  may  l>e  extended"  to  as  much  as 
four  years. 

The  full  cost  of  the  expected  Mission  liq- 
uidation and  its  impact  on  the  individual 
funds  may  not  be  known  for  months.  Pay- 
ment delays  are  possible  t>ecause  of  the  way 
funds  get  their  money:  Almost  all  wait  until 


a  company  is  ordered  liquidated  before  they 
assess  Insurers  in  their  sUte.  And  that 
annual  levy  is  limited  usually  to  1%  to  2%  of 
an  insurer's  premiums. 

THREE  ODT  OP  POUB 

The  Florida  Insurance  Guaranty  Associa- 
tion, for  example,  is  already  making  its 
maximum  1%  assessment  in  three  of  four 
lines  of  property-casualty  business.  But  de- 
spite the  added  burden  expected  l>ecause  of 
Mission.  Gerald  Wester,  the  state's  deputy 
insurance  conmiissioner,  says  he  Is  confi- 
dent that  all  Florida  claimants  will  receive 
prompt  and  full  payment. 

Many  of  the  expected  claims  In  the  Mis- 
sion case  are  for  disability  payments  under 
worker  compensation  policies,  he  says;  these 
would  be  paid  in  installments  over  the 
claimants'  lives,  not  all  at  once.  If  necessary, 
the  fund  could  borrow  from  one  of  its  ac- 
counts to  another  or  from  outside — effec- 
tively drawing  on  future  assessments  to  pay 
current  bills.  Mission  "will  put  a  strain  on 
our  guarantee  fund,"  Mr.  Wester  says,  "but 
it's  not  something  we  can't  handle." 

But  the  many  property-casualty  failures 
of  the  past  few  years— primarily  the  result 
of  a  long  price  war  in  business  insurance  in 
the  early  1980s— are  also  raising  other  ques- 
tions about  the  guarantee-fund  system.  (A 
separate  network  of  state  funds  covers  life 
and  health  insurance.) 

PURE  HELL 

Some  property-casualty  policyholders, 
particularly  large  corporations  that  operate 
nationwide,  find  that  differing,  sometimes- 
conflicting  state  rules  make  collecting  on 
claims  difficult.  "It's  usually  pure  hell  for  a 
multistate  policyholder."  says  Jon  Harkavy, 
general  counsel  at  the  Risk  and  Insurance 
Management  Society,  a  business  association. 

Some  insurance  executives,  such  as  Jean 
C.  Hiestand.  general  counsel  of  personal-in- 
surance giant  State  Farm  Insurance  Cos., 
reply  that  the  funds  shouldn't  cover  sophis- 
ticated corporate  policyholders  at  all. 
Indeed,  when  the  funds  were  started  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  the  Impetus  was 
failures  of  smaller  companies  primarily 
writing  personal  automobile  insurance. 

Meanwhile,  some  insurance  executives 
worry  that  higher  guarantee-fund  assess- 
ments will  have  a  domino  effect,  worsening 
conditions  at  other  insurers  already  near 
the  brink.  Many  insurers,  though,  will 
simply  pass  the  cost  along  to  the  public 
through  special  state  tax  credits  they  can 
receive  or  through  higher  insurance  premi- 
ums. 

In  Washington,  a  House  subcoDunittee 
headed  by  Rep.  James  J.  Florio  is  seeking 
information  on  Mission  as  part  of  its  con- 
tinuing investigation  of  the  guarantee  funds 
and  other  insurance  issues.  The  New  Jersey 
Democrat  says  suggestions  the  committee 
has  received  so  far  include  establishment  of 
a  single  federal  guarantee  fund  and  a  new 
federal  court  to  consolidate  the  handling  of 
failed  insurers. 


1987  YOUNG  WRITER'S  CONTEST 
WINNER:  JANE  KULBIDA 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  nxiHois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEMTATrVES 

Tuesday,  March  31, 1987 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pteased  to 
bring  to  your  attention,  and  to  that  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  this  great  body  assembled, 
the  accomplishment  of  105  first  through 
eighth  graders  across  America,  who  were  re- 
cently announced  as  winners  of  the  1966-87 
Young  Writer's  Contest  Their  original  stories, 
poems,  and  essays  will  be  published  in  the 
1987  Raintxtw  Collection:  "Stories  and  Poetry 
by  Young  People."  Sponsored  by  RoruUd 
McDonald's  Chikiren's  Charities,  it  is  the  an- 
thok)gy  of  winning  entries  from  this  year's 
competition.  I  am  especially  proud  of  the  fact 
that  13  of  these  winr>ers  vtrere  chiklren  from  Il- 
linois, and  tfiat  3  of  tfiese  Illinois  winners  are 
residents  of  the  Fifth  District  wfiich  I  repre- 
sent Jane  Kulbida.  one  of  Ms.  GeraMine 
Banks'  eighth  graders  at  tt>e  John  KInzie 
School  in  Chicago,  chose  to  write  a  poem  ert- 
titled  "The  Real  Americans."  K  Is  a  poem 
about  the  American  ln<ten  tribes  and  the 
many  problems  and  stresses  their  cultures 
have  endured.  Jane,  It  is  encouraging  to  see 
your  empathy  for  tf>e  problems  ttie  Indian 
tribes  faced  and  tf>e  hope  for  the  future  wfiich 
you  expressed  in  your  poem.  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  cor>gratuiating  you 
on  your  award  and  wishing  you,  as  you  wished 
tfte  Indians,  "a  bright  day"  ahead. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  RUSSIA 
SHOULD  PULL  TOGETHER  ON 
SDI  

HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  support  for 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  is  well  known; 
a  space-based,  nonnuclear  shieM  against 
Soviet  warheads  is  vastly  preferable  to  tf>e  re- 
tention of  mutually  assured  destruction,  or 
MAD,  as  our  primary  strategy  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets,  of  course,  still  conterKl  that 
SDI  will  provide  the  United  States  with  an 
unfair  strategic  advantage,  opening  ttie  way 
for  a  first  strike  against  them  by  our  missiles. 

President  Reagan  has  offered  to  give  the 
Soviets  our  SDI  technology  or>ce  it  is  devel- 
oped, but  ttiat  Idea  has  ob>^ous  flaws.  Howev- 
er, our  former  colleague,  Elliott  Levitas,  sug- 
gests an  intriguing  variatkxi  on  that  klea— a 
cooperative  United  States-Soviet  SDI  pro- 
gram, in  wtiich  t>oth  natk>ns  would  work 
toward  tmikjing  a  shield  to  defend  each  from 
tt>e  ottier. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Seoate  on  the  floor. 
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I  would  Hw  to  oftar  Congressman  LevKas' 
propMBi  M  ha  ouHnad  it  in  last  Sunday's 
AHanla  Joumal-ConsiiMlon— and  urge  my  col- 
laaguaa  to  caraMy  oonaidar  its  poaWve  impU- 
catfons  for  our  efforts  toward  world  peace. 
Umno  STAns.  Russia  Sbould  Pmx 
ton  SDI 


(By  Elliot  Levltas) 

In  ancient  times.  Oordlus.  king  of  Phry- 
Ste.  tied  a  knot  In  a  chariot  thong  snd  pro- 
rtaiwMMi  that  the  conqueror  of  Asia  alone 
could  untie  that  knot.  Many  tried  and 
failed.  According  to  legend,  in  333  B.C.. 
when  Alexander  the  Oreat  confronted  the 
Oordian  knot,  he  drew  his  sword  and  cut  it 
through.  He  went  on  to  conquer  Asia. 

Substantial  reductions  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war  remain 
the  No.  1  concern  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 
planet. 

The  likely  negotiation  of  an  Intermediate 
range  nuclear  missile  treaty  in  the  next  few 
nymthf  stm  leaves  the  awesome  threat  of 
long-range  strategic  nuclear  missile  capabili- 
ties both  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  widely  believed  that  the  United 
States'  development  and  deployment  of  the 
space-based  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
(SDI)  is  the  last  major  ottstacle  preventing 
the  Soviet  Union  from  negotiating  a  strate- 
gic nuclear  arms  reduction  treaty. 

The  time  has  come  when  a  sound  but  dra- 
matic proposal  by  the  United  States— simi- 
lar to  the  recent  boldness  shown  by  General 
Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  arms  con- 
trol issues— can  cut  this  SDI  Gordian  knot. 

What  is  this  bold  and  dramatic,  yet  practi- 
cal, proponl?  It  is  nothing  less  than  cooper- 
ative development  of  SDI  by  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union— or  CO-DEnr. 

President  Reagan  should  propose  now 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
JolnUy  develop  a  strategic  defense  capability 
that  could  defend  against  an  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  nuclear  attack. 
Our  financial  and  scientific  resources  would 
be  pooled  and  we  would  work  together  in 
searching  for  ways  to  achieve  SDI  feasibili- 
ty. 

This  proposal  would  immediately  gain 
support  for  the  United  States  in  Western 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  major 
step  toward  strategic  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tion and  stability  in  superpower  relation- 
ships. It  would  build  on  the  mutual  Confi- 
dence Building  Mechanisms  recently  negoti- 
ated in  Stockholm.  And  it  would  give  the 
Soviet  Union  a  sense  of  security  in  knowing 
that  the  United  States  would  not  unilateral- 
ly gain  an  upper  hand. 

Developing  a  defense  against  strategic  nu- 
clear attack  is  far  better  than  having  the 
nuclear  security  of  the  world  continue  to  be 
based  on  the  superpowers'  fear  of  mutually 
assured  destruction  (MAD)  from  a  first 
strike.  But  the  United  States  unilaterial  de- 
velopment of  SDI  has  caused  the  Soviets  to 
fear  that  it  will  undermine  the  stability, 
all>elt  precarious,  ttiat  MAD  has  provided. 
As  the  Soviets  see  it,  a  U.S.  advantage  in 
strategic  defense  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  launch  a  first  strike  at 
the  Soviet  Union  and  still  be  secure  in 
knowing  that  any  retaliatory  strike  by  the 
Soviet  Union  could  be  stopt>ed  or  signifi- 
canUy  thwarted. 

To  deal  with  this  Soviet  fear,  Reagan  had 
said  repeatedly  that  we  will  give  the  Soviets 
our  SDI  teclinology  once  we  develop  it.  The 
idea  of  such  generosity,  understandably,  is 
not  believed  by  the  Soviets  and  is  scorned  as 
ridiculous  by  many  American  defense  ex- 
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perta)  After  we  tiave  spend  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  developing  the  most  secret 
and  aensiUve  technology,  it  is  unlikely  that 
we  vrk>uld  give  it  away  to  our  main  adver- 
sary, i 

But  co-development  of  SDI  would  assure 
American  taxpayers  that  we  would  not  t>e 
giving  away  their  money  or  security  to  our 
advei  Bary.  Our  Soviet  co-developers  would 
be  pi  tting  their  own  money  and  their  own 
scientific  expertise  into  the  Joint  develop- 
ment'project  from  the  outset. 

We  would  not  have  to  fear  a  Soviet  advan- 
tage either  in  defensive  (SDI)  or  offensive 
(ICSiC)  development  given  that  we  would 
knov  what  they  were  doing.  CO-DEV  is  the 
best  I  ype  of  verification. 

CO  DEV  would  put  an  end  to  the  adminis- 
tratii  n's  foolish  attempt  to  abrogate  the 
Anti- jalUstic  MissUe  Treaty  in  order  to 
move  unilaterally  on  SDI.  CO-DEV  would 
stop  ^he  administration's  headlong,  danger- 
ous I  ush  to  early  SDI  deployment  and  the 
assoc  lated  chaos  we  are  seeing  in  the  re- 
searc  a  efforts  by  the  scientific  community. 

Fiddly,  CO-DEV  would  smoke  the  Soviets 
out.  tf  SDI,  as  proposed  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
mlnigtration,  is  in  fact  the  last  major  stum- 
bling, block  to  a  significant  strategic  arms 
reduction  agreement,  then  this  proposal 
would  remove  that  obstacle  or  it  would  show 
the  world  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  really  not 
interested  in  a  strategic  arms  reduction. 

The  time  to  make  this  proposal  is  now. 
The  Intermediate  range  arms  policies  of  the 
Carter  and  Reagan  administrations  have  fi- 
nally paid  off.  The  two-track  approach  of 
these  administrations— negotiate  elimina- 
tion of  Soviet  SS-20  missiles  or  deploy  our 
own  Intermediate  range  missiles  (INF>— has 
been  successful. 

Although  the  Soviets  broke  off  the 
Geneva  INF  talks  and  threatened  that  they 
would  not  return  to  negotiate  until  our 
cruise  missUes  and  Pershing  2's  were  with- 
drawn, the  firmness  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration—and the  steadfastness  of  our  NATO 
allied  in  going  forward  with  INF  deploy- 
menj— ciianged  the  Soviets'  minds.  The  So- 
viets* have  returned  to  the  bargaining  table 
and  nave  offered  an  INF  agreement  based 
uponi  the  zero-zero  option  approach  that  the 
United  States  offered  at  Geneva  before  the 
Soviet  walkout. 

We  must  now  build  upon  this  success  by 
offeifng  a  bold  initiative  to  bring  about  a 
strategic  arms  reduction.  That  bold,  dramat- 
ic add  new  alternative  is  strategic  defense 
co-development. 

If  Reagan  is  sincere  about  seeking  a  major 
strategic  arms  reduction  treaty,  about  devel- 
oping a  strategic  defense  capability  to  make 
the  florid  a  safer  place  in  the  nuclear  age, 
and  about  sharing  our  strategic  defense  de- 
velopments with  the  Soviet  Union,  then 
stratiegic  defense  co-development  provides 
the  {Opportunity  to  achieve  all  of  these 
goal^.  It  will  make  an  honest  man  of  Ronald 
Reaf  an  while  it  smokes  out  the  Russians  on 
strattegic  arms  reduction.  All  this— and  the 
world  can  be  made  a  safer  place  for  all  of  us 
and  future  generations. 


Ml 


ELDER-TOT  CENTERS 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALirORMIA 
[  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prodlem  of  providing  adequate  supervision  to 
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chikjren  o^  working  parents,  better  known  as 
latchkey  k|ds.  Is  a  serious  one  in  many  com- 
munities across  the  Nation.  And  the  fact  ttiat 
tt)ere  are  more  and  more  househoMs  with 
both  parents  working  Hkjstrates  just  how  im- 
portant it  ig  that  we  make  an  effort  to  provMe 
proper  supervision  fcx  these  latchkey  kkls. 

To  fill  this  void,  an  lnr>ovative  and  worttt- 
wtule  program  called  Ekler-Tot  (inters  has 
been  deviloped  by  Mr.  Raymond  P.  DiSalvo 
of  Newport  Beach,  CA.  EMer-Tot  Centers,  Inc. 
is  a  nonpr^  pubUc  benefit  corporatxm  estab- 
lished to  bting  togettier  senior  citizens  and  un- 
supervisea  chiMren  in  a  way  benefkaal  to  the 
community.  The  centers  are  staffed  by  volurv 
teer  senior  citizens  and  provide  a  stop  off  for 
latchkey  children  after  school.  Mr.  DiSalvo's 
corporation  offers  his  servnes  freely  and  will 
aid  any  community  in  program  devetopment 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Elder-Tot  Centers  have 
an  effect  on  the  community  that  goes  far 
t>eyond  what  ttiey  do  for  latchkey  kkls.  They 
imralve  churcties,  synagogues,  conxxatrans, 
and  senior  citizens.  They  Involve  the  schools, 
corporations,  and  parents.  In  other  words, 
Elder-Tot  Centers  involve  the  whole  communi- 
ty working  for  or>e  goal:  A  better  envircmment 
for  (Mr  ch^en.  And  after  all,  isn't  Vne  future 
of  any  (x>f«munity  its  children? 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  Elder-Tot  Centers  represent  a  new 
and  exdting  approach  to  the  latchkey  kid 
problem;  a  solutk>n  that  relies  on  the  commu- 
nity rattW.  than  the  Federal  Government  It  is 
w^l  wortlk  supporting  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  wtut  they  can  to  help  spread 
this  idea. 


Manh  31,  1987 


GK IING  FOR  THE  GOLD 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THfe  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATITE8 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  five  young  women  from  Ne- 
braska's Second  (Congressional  District— each 
of  wtiom  deckled  to  go  for  the  "Gold"  and  got 
it  1 

The  "Gpid"  to  which  I  refer  is  the  Girl  Scout 
Gold  Aw^d,  the  highest  achievement  that  a 
Girl  S(x>ui  can  attain.  This  award  represents 
the  culmiriation  of  all  the  knowledge,  skills,  ex- 
periences; and  maturing  that  is  gained  through 
years  of  Giri  Scouting.  What  Is  unique  atx>ut 
the  Gold  Award  is  its  emphasis  on  the  Indivkj- 
ual:  hter  iriterests,  her  goals,  her  commitment. 

Once  a  year  on  the  third  Sunday  In  May. 
the  Great] Plains  Girl  S<x>ut  Council  of  Omaha, 
NE,  hon(Vs  all  the  Gold  Award  recipients. 
Thus,  on  feunday.  May  17,  1987.  Tobi  Richard- 
son. Sars)  Fitzsimmons.  and  Kris  McCoy  of 
Omaha.  NE,  and  Amy  Johnson  and  Karol  Per- 
singer  ofJBellevue.  NE,  will  be  formally  hon- 
ored for  reaching  tt>e  hallmark  of  their  Girl 
Sc(xit  careers. 

Much  leadership,  service,  and  hard  work 
had  to  b0  done  In  order  to  master  the  ideals 
of  tt>e  G(>ld  Award.  The  efforts  of  these  five 
brir>g  to  mir>d  a  passage  trom  a  poem  t)y 
Rdben  Fr  jst.  He  wote: 


I  shaU  be  telling  this  with  a  sigh, 

somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence 

Two  roads  diverged  In  a  wood,  and  I 
took  the  one  less  traveled  by. 

And  that  has  made  all  the  difference. 

The  road  less  traveled.  It  is  always  ttie 
rrxxe  diffknjit  one.  bul  as  they  travel  it.  I  am 
sure  tt>ese  Giri  Scouts  will  firxl  that  ttie  only 
tMTriers  along  the  way  are  those  ttiat  they  set 
ttiemseives— in  ttieir  own  minds. 

Long  after  ttiese  young  ladies  put  tfieir 
award  in  a  acrapbocM  or  a  drawer  of  old  treas- 
ures, they  will  cxtntlnue  to  wear  it — no  longer 
pinned  on  a  uniform — t)ut  Inside,  In  their  out- 
kx>k  on  Hfe,  in  their  willingness  to  take  on  a 
new  challer>ge,  in  ttieir  dedicatxxi  to  ttieir  fam- 
ilies, their  religkxi,  and  to  ttie  NatkMi. 


THE  FAIR  TRADE  WAGE  ACT 


HON.  TOMMY  F.  ROBINSON 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  a  bill  ttiat  aiidresses  ttie  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  ttie  trade  crisis — ttie  loss  of 
American  jobs.  My  titW  confronts  ow  intema- 
tk>nal  trade  (^sis  from  ttie  American  w(Xker's 
point  of  view.  Its  message  is  simple:  Fair  trade 
begins  at  home.  Its  mettKxi  Is  straightforward: 
Remove  any  incentive  for  U.S.  companies  to 
at>andon  U.S.  workers  thr(xjgh  cheap  foreign 
labor  and  tax  breaks. 

A  sectk>n-t)y-sectk>n  analysis  of  ttie  Fair 
Trade  Wage  Act  folk>ws: 

SxcnoN-BT-SacnoN  Analysis:  Thk  Fair 
Trade  Wage  Act 

Section  1  establishes  the  legislation's 
short  title  as  the  The  Pair  Trade  Wage  Act. 
This  recognizes  that  fair  trade  t>egins  In  the 
factory— that  companies  seeking  access  to 
the  U.S.  marketplace  for  their  exports,  must 
also  be  prepared  to  honor  our  national  com- 
mitment to  a  fair  living  wage. 

Section  2  declares  it  to  l>e  the  findings  of 
Congress  that  our  national  dedication  to  the 
statutory  minimum  wage,  and  to  earnings 
levels  which  allow  American  workers  to 
share  equitably  in  the  national  wealth,  are 
being  undermined  by  U.S.  companies  which 
locate  plants  in  the  extremely  low-wage 
countries  to  make  goods  destined  for  the 
American  marketplace.  Congress  also  finds 
that  existing  U.S.  trade  laws  are  not 
equipped  to  stem  the  jol)s  outflow,  and  that 
American  workers  whose  jobs  are  ext>orted 
abroad,  are  entitled  to  F'ederal  training  and 
re-location  assistance  at  the  expense  of  the 
jol>-exporting  companies  themselves. 

Title  I  makes  Federal  statutory  minimum 
wage  laws  applicable  extraterrltorially.  In 
other  words,  all  U.S.-owned  or  controlled 
firms  operating  outside  the  United  States 
must  still  pay  at  least  the  U.S.  statutory 
minimum  wage  to  those  workers  who  would 
t>e  covered  by  the  minimum  wage  laws  if 
they  worked  in  the  United  States.  Violators 
would  t>e  denied  the  right  to  import  any 
products  they  manufactured  abroad,  into 
the  United  States  for  so  long  as  the  viola- 
tion continues. 

The  goal:  to  shut  the  door  to  the  U.S. 
marketplace  to  U.S.  companies  unwilling  to 
honor  this  country's  commitment  to  a 
decent  minimum  wage. 

Title  II  requires  U.S.-owned  or  controlled 
firms  which  pay  less  than  the  prevailing 
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U.S.  hourly  earnings  rate  to  foreign  workers 
making  products  destined  for  U.S.  markets, 
to  pay  the  difference  into  a  fund  which  will 
be  used  to  assist  Americans  whose  jobs  have 
l>een  exported  abroad.  The  purpose  of  this 
title  is  to  remove  any  advantage  to  a  U.S. 
company  of  "chasing"  low-wage  rates  in  for- 
eign countries  at  the  expense  of  American 
jobs. 

Title  II  establishes  an  "earnings  parity 
fee"  equalling  the  difference  between  what 
a  company  subject  to  the  Act  pays  its  for- 
eign workers  to  produce  a  U.S.-destined 
product,  and  the  prevailing  U.S.  earnings 
rate  for  an  American  worker  at  a  similar  job 
in  the  same  industry.  It  establishes  the  for- 
mula for  calculating  the  fee.  so  as  to  require 
the  importer  to  pay  an  additional  duty 
which  completely  offsets  any  lal>or-cost  ad- 
vantage the  manufacturer  otherwise  would 
have  gained  by  making  the  product  off- 
shore. 

Title  II  uses  the  term  "U.S.  foreign  enter- 
prise" to  define  companies  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  trade  provisions  of  the  Act.  A 
"U.S.  Foreign  Enterprise"  is  any  company 
formed  or  operating  outside  the  United 
States  which  is  effectively  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  U.S.  person. 

Title  II  also  defines  the  terms  "foreign  av- 
erage hourly  earnings,"  "U.S.  average 
hourly  earnings."  "production  and  related 
workers"  and  "actual  foreign  labor  cost,"  as 
they  are  to  tie  used  in  calculating  the  earn- 
ings parity  fee. 

Finally,  Title  II  instructs  the  U.S  Customs 
Service  to  require  in  certified  form,  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  calculate  the  earn- 
ings parity  fee.  from  the  U.S.  foreign  enter- 
prise as  a  condition  to  the  product  entering 
the  United  States.  It  also  provides  that 
should  the  company  t>e  unable  or  unwiling 
to  certify  what  It  pays  its  foreign  workers, 
then  country  and  industry-specific  foreign 
earnings  data  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Lalx>r 
Department  will  be  used  Instead. 

The  goal:  to  eliminate  any  incentive  for 
U.S.  companies  to  abandon  the  American 
worker  for  cheap  foreign  latior. 

Title  III  establishes  a  "Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  P\md"  to  provide  assistance  to 
American  workers  whose  jot>8  have  been  ex- 
ported abroad. 

Title  III  establishes  the  Fund  within  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department.  It  instructs  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  place  in  the  Fund, 
those  amounts  collected  by  the  Government 
through  the  earnings  parity  fee.  It  requires 
the  Secretary  to  report  annually  to  Con- 
gress on  the  condition  of  the  Fund,  and  to 
prudently  invest  monies  in  the  Fund  not  re- 
quired for  current  use. 

Title  III  authorizes  monies  from  the  Fund 
to  t>e  used  for  two  purposes.  The  first  is  to 
provide  re-location  and  trade-adjustment  as- 
sistance to  the  American  workers  whose 
jobs  have  been  exported  abroad.  The  second 
is  to  provide  low-cost,  short-term  export  fi- 
nancing to  American  small  businesses, 
which  have  great  difficulty  finding  financ- 
ing now. 

The  goal:  to  make  U.S.  job  exporters  pay 
the  costs  of  the  damage  and  disruption  they 
cause,  and  help  restore  our  own  competitive- 
ness in  the  world  marketplace. 

Title  IV  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  remove  provisions  which  encourage 
U.S.  firms  to  dismantle  production  capacity 
at  home  and  re-locate  abroad. 

Title  IV  applies  to  "substitute  facilities." 
defined  as  any  property  which  is  construct- 
ed or  acquired  by  a  U.S.  taxpayer  outside 
the  U.S.,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  sut>- 
stantially  the  same  goods  as  were  once  pro- 
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duced  by  the  taxpayer  In  the  U.S..  but 
whose  production  was  ended  or  curtailed 
within  the  last  five  years,  resulting  in  Job 
loss  to  one  or  more  American  workers. 

Title  rv  would  discourage  "sutistitute  fa- 
cilities" in  three  ways: 

First,  it  would  deny  taxpayers  the  right  to 
take  any  U.S.  Federal  tax  deductions  what- 
soever for  depreciation  on  sulistitute  facili- 
ties. This  will  have  the  effect  of  making  it 
much  more  expensive  for  a  UJS.  taxpayer  to 
re-locate  abroad  rather  than  modernising  or 
expanding  at  home. 

Second,  Title  IV  provides  that  substitute 
facilities  would  in  most  cases  acquire  the 
"t>asis"  (the  adjusted  cost  factor  which  prof- 
its upon  sale  are  calculated)  of  the  old  U.S. 
property.  This  will  have  the  effect  of 
making  it  much  more  expensive  for  a  U.S. 
taxpayer  to  dispose  of  its  sulistitute  facili- 
ties, than  it  would  l>e  were  the  facilities 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

Finally,  'ntle  IV  would  deny  the  "foreign 
tax  credit"  for  sut>stltute  facilities.  In  other 
words,  any  taxes  paid  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment tiased  on  income  derived  from  a  substi- 
tute facility,  would  not  lie  eligible  to  lie 
credited  against  the  taxpayer's  U.S.  tax  obli- 
gation, as  most  foreign  taxes  are.  This  will 
have  the  effect  of  taxing  away  a  greater 
share  of  profits  earned  from  a  sul>6titute  fa- 
cility, than  had  those  profits  been  earned 
making  the  product  at  home. 

The  goal:  to  change  the  nation's  tax  laws 
so  American  workers,  as  taxpayers,  won't 
have  to  subsidize  the  export  of  America's 
productive  capacity— and  jolM — anymore. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GENE  MORRONE 
AND  ANTHONY  P.  BELLUCCI 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31, 1987 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  20. 
the  Cellini  Lodge  No.  2206  of  the  Order  Sons 
of  Italy  in  Amerk».  kxated  in  New  Hyde  Park, 
Long  Island,  honored  two  past  presklents  for 
ttieir  exemplary  service  to  the  order.  During 
ttieir  tenure,  these  leaders  were  credited  with 
maintaining  a  high  level  of  memtiership.  fiscal 
stability  and  an  enthusiastk:  fraternal  spirit  at 
Cellini  Lodge  No.  2206. 

Ttie  tionorees.  saluted  at  ttie  k)dge's  19th 
annual  scholarship  dinner  dance,  were  Gene 
Morrone  and  Anttiony  F.  Belkjcd.  I  call  to  ttie 
attentwn  of  my  colleagues  today  ttieir  exem- 
plary records  of  service  to  ttie  Cellini  Lodge. 

Gene  Morrone  presktod  over  ttie  Cellini 
Lodge  from  1981-83.  Bom  in  1928  in  CeKco, 
Italy,  tie  came  to  ttiis  country  with  his  family  in 
1937  to  tiegin  a  new  life.  His  fattier  esiab- 
listied  a  stioemaking  txjsiness  in  ttie  Bronx. 
After  an  educatkxi  in  New  York  publk; 
schools,  tie  began  a  career  in  ttie  making  of 
lighting  fixtures  from  antiques.  His  work  was 
interrupted,  however,  by  a  stint  In  the  US  Air 
Force,  and  he  served  In  Korea. 

Upon  returning  to  New  Yorlc,  Gene  Morrone 
t>egan  work  as  a  journeyman  electrioan.  He 
was  hired  In  1983  by  the  Oty  of  New  York  as 
an  electrical  inspector  for  the  department  of 
general  servKes,  and  soon  decided  to  estat>- 
lish  his  own  electrical  contracting  company. 
He  married  the  former  Sandy  Battisti  on  Nov. 
16,  1957,  and  the  couple  has  four  children. 
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Anthony  F.  DoMucd  served  as  lodge  presi- 

dont  from  19e3-«5.  The  son  of  Frank  A.  Bei- 
hicci,  an  immigrant  wfK>  roae  to  the  presiden- 
cy ol  the  Queens  County  Bar  Association,  he 
tdowad  his  father's  footsteps  into  the  prac- 
tice of  law  after  receiving  a  degree  from  St 
John's  Univeraily's  School  of  Law.  He  served 
in  the  U.S.  Anny,  and  he  and  his  wife  Carole 
hSMV  two  chldren 

In  addWon  to  his  lodge  activities.  Anthony  F. 
Oaaucci  also  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Queera  County  Bar  Associalion.  the  Lions 
Club,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Queens 
Comity  Advisory  Board  of  the  Safvation  Army 
and  the  board  of  dfcectors  of  tfw  Italian  Char- 
ities of  America,  Inc. 

\Mhile  I  have  supplied  my  colleagues  with 
only  a  brief  overview  of  the  accomplishments 
of  theee  two  gentlemen,  I'm  sure  that  you  will 
ioin  with  me  in  congratulating  each  of  them  on 
tfteir  fine  records  of  service  to  the  community 
and  the  Cellini  Lodge. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  PONY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OrCALirOKITIA 
nf  TBI  HOVSK  or  RKPRESENT ATTVES 

Tueiday.  March  31.  1987 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speakar,  whenever  we  talk 
about  the  Reagan  deficits,  the  PreskJent's 
supporters  say  if  s  unfair  to  blame  them  on 
the  PresklenL  Ar>d  the  PreskJent  continues  to 
talk  about  the  Democrats  always  pursuing 
"the  okj  tax-and-spend  approach." 

Hem,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dislike  taxes  as  much 
as  \he  next  person.  Taxing  just  so  we  can 
spend  more  of  the  taxpayer's  money  is  not  a 
policy  I  pursue.  But  to  pretend  that  the  Feder- 
al budget  is  made  up  of  mostly  wasteful  ex- 
pendHures  that  nobody  supports  is  to  ignore 
common  sense  and  tfie  record  of  the  Reagan 
years. 

The  cunent  ot>8cer>e  military  expenditures 
have  ttie  strong  support  of  this  administratksn 
and,  to  my  dismay,  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  ttiis  Cofigress.  In  a  democracy,  one 
might  conclude  that  ttie  majority  of  those  in 
this  country  who  vote  also  support  this  high 
military  spending. 

To  preterKf  that  we  will  drastk^ly  curb  do- 
mestic speriding  also  ignores  recent  history. 
Does  anyone  serkMJsly  contend  that  a  majority 
of  the  Congress — arxl  the  voters — wants 
Social  Security  and  Medk^re  to  be  cut?  Once 
we  eliminate  defense,  Social  Security,  Medi- 
care and  interest  on  ttie  det>t.  there's  preckxis 
little  left  to  cut 

Except  taxes  and  thaf  s  wtiat  got  us  into 
this  deficit  mess.  The  Presklent's  program  is 
to  spend,  spend,  spend  and  borrow,  borrow, 
borrow. 

Chapter  12  in  Davkl  Stockman's  book  "The 
Triumph  of  Policws,"  brings  all  of  this  into 
focus.  Ttie  Presklent  latxxs  under  two  illu- 
skxis  ttiat  tie  cannot  shake.  He  seems  to  be- 
lieve ttiat  we  can  make  additk>nal  meaningful 
cuts  in  Federal  spending  without  triggering  a 
polilical  upheaval.  At  ttie  same  time  he  seems 
to  tielieve  ttiat  ttie  tax  cuts  will,  by  stimulating 
increased  economic  activity,  tiring  in  suffk:ient 
new  revenues  to  pay  for  tiis  uncontrolled  mili- 
tary spending. 


NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Speaker,  a  tot  of  people  want  very 
to  believe  ttie  PresklenL  But  they're 
I  enough,  I  tMtieve,  wtien  presented  with 
the  economic  facts  of  life,  to  see  through  the 
Hkjsnns  we've  been  gukled  t>y  for  too  kxig.  A 
dose  reading  of  ttie  opening  pages  of  David 
Stod^nan's  chapter  12,  "The  Presklent  and 
ttie  Rony,"  shouW  open  the  eyes  of  a  tot  of 
peopl^  who  for  too  long  have  been  willing  to, 
"Leai^  it  to  Ronnie." 

Thi  pertinent  sectkxi  of  Mr.  Stockman's 
bookfoltows: 

>     THX  PKESIDKHT  AMD  THE  PONT 

It  was  January  1983,  and  Jim  Baker  and  I 
were  in  the  third-floor  residence  of  the 
White  House,  briefing  the  President. 

"You're  telling  me  tills  trigger  tax  is  actu- 
ally going  to  happen,  aren't  you?"  The 
President  sounded  crushed. 

"Tas,"  I  answered,  "I  don't  see  how  it  can 
t>e  awided." 

"Oa  dam,  oh  dam.  It  just  can't  lie.  I  never 
thought  It  would  come  to  this."  Slowly  he 
took  but  his  pen  and  scratched  "RR"  on  the 
paper  I  had  brought  to  him.  His  1984  budget 
was  thus  approved,  calling  for  a  tax  Increase 
of  $Sf>  billion  per  year,  on  top  of  the  large 
tax  iticrease  he  had  approved  just  a  few 
months  earlier.  I  had  never  seen  him  look  so 
utterly  dejected. 

Orolnarily,  Ronald  Reagan  was  an  Incorri- 
gible'  optimist.  One  of  his  favorite  stories 
was  the  one  alx>ut  the  two  tioys  getting 
their  Christmas  presents.  The  first  boy  was 
a  pessimist,  the  second  an  optimist.  The 
pessiaiist  gets  a  roomful  of  toys.  He's  miser- 
able. t>ecause  he's  sure  there's  some  catch 
involved.  The  optimist  gets  a  roomful  of 
housi  manure.  He's  delighted.  He  digs 
arouitd  in  the  room  for  hours  on  end.  With 
all  tliat  horse  manure,  he  figured  there  just 
bad  tb  l)e  a  pony  In  there  somewhere! 

Wdl.  I  had  just  unloaded  several  tons  of 
horse  manure  Into  the  Cabinet  Room,  and  it 
appeared  that  Ronald  Reagan  had  finally 
givenl  up  looking  for  the  pony.  God  luiows 
he  hid  tried.  But  now  even  he  understood 
that  knajor  tax  inceases  were  needed  to  re- 
store! the  Treasury's  depleted  coffers.  Over 
the  arevious  two  months  I  had  given  him 
evidebce  upon  evidence  that  If  we  didn't 
impo^  this  trigger  tax,  the  already  fright- 
ening deficit  would  soar  to  $227  billion  by 
1986.[  As  it  stood  now.  we  would  accumulate 
S1.4  trillion  in  red  ink  over  five  years. 

Yei  up  to  now  he  had  stoutly  resisted  any 
furtlier  tax  increase,  no  matter  what  the 
evidebce.  In  his  mind,  the  three-year  $100 
billioii  tax  increase  (TEFRA)  that  Bob  Dole 
and  the  College  of  Cardinals  had  insisted 
upon  the  sununer  before  would  be  the  abso- 
lute limit  of  his  retreat.  He  had  accepted 
that  lonly  with  great  reluctance,  as  a  quid 
pro  t^uo  for  additional  congressional  spend- 
ing i)uts.  In  fact,  he  had  managed  to  con- 
vince himself  that  it  wasn't  really  a  tax  in- 
crease at  all. 

lis  bill  only  collects  taxes  we  are  owed 

ly,"    he   told   the   group   of   dubious 

Republicans  in  the  Cabinet  Room. 

fon't  raise  taxes  on  the  legitimate  tax- 

at  all." 

it  was  true  only  if  you  considered 
people  who  t>ought  cigarettes  and  owned  a 
telephone  •'illegitimate"  taxpayers;  they 
and  millions  of  others  were  the  ones  who 
wouU  now  be  paying  more  taxes.  In  order  to 
get  him  to  go  along  with  it.  we  had  gussied 
up  Bob  E>ole's  tax  Increase  bill  so  that  it 
seenfed  like  some  liench  warrant  issued  at 
mid4ight  to  permit  a  raid  on  America's 
crin4nal  underground. 
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But  evea  ttiat  liad  not  l>een  enough.  Over 
1982.  as  the  economy  plunged  deeper  Into 
recession  and  inflation  continued  to  col- 
lapse. Ro4y  Scenario  looked  less  and  less 
rosy.  The  structural  deficit  turned  out  not 
to  be  $150  billion,  as  we  had  thought  during 
the  Nove>nl>er  1981  debate,  but  nearly 
double  tti^t.  By  the  end  of  1982.  the  fiscal 
an  utter,  mind-numbing  catas- 


situation ' 
trophe.     I 

To  convince  the  President  it  really  was  as 
t>ad  as  I  was  saying.  I  invented  a  multiple- 
choice  budget  quiz.  The  regular  budget 
briefings  weren't  doing  the  job.  I  thought 
this  mightj  be  the  way. 

The  quia  divided  the  entire  budget  up  into 
alx>ut  (ift|r  spending  components  and  gave 
him  ttire^  spending-cut  choices  on  each, 
ranging  from  a  nick  to  a  heavy  whack.  Next 
to  each  choice  was  a  description  of  what  the 
impact  of  the  cut  would  t>e  (how  many 
people  wotild  t>e  thrown  out  into  the  snow), 
and  of  its  bolltlcal  prospects  (e.g..  "previous- 
ly defeated  27-2  in  committee"). 

One  tyilical  example  of  a  heavy  whack 
showed  that  he  could  save  $1.3  billion  by 
eliminating  the  tourism  bureau,  dropping 
2.5  million  households  from  the  heating  as- 
sistance aid  program,  cutting  child  welfare 
grants  by  35  percent,  and  eliminating  the 
senior  employment  program  and  the  minori- 
ty business  program  entirely.  By  contrast,  if 
he  merely  nicked  this  set  of  programs,  he 
would  save  only  $47  million. 

The  Preeident  took  the  quiz  in  Noveml>er 
1982.  Dulling  several  long  sessions  in  the 
Cabinet  R  oom  we  had  gone  ttirough  all  fifty 
budget  components.  The  quiz  allowed  him 
systemati<ally  to  look  at  the  whole  $900  bil- 
lion budg(!t.  to  see  it  brick -by-brick.  It  also 
allowed  him  to  get  tils  hands  dirty.  mayl)e 
even  blo(^.  with  the  practical  chore  of 
nitty-gritty  cutting.  Once  the  President 
went  through  it.  he  would  understand  that 
the  budget  was  not  a  matter  of  too  many 
bureaucrajts  and  filing  cabinets,  but  a  politi- 
cally explosive,  vast,  complex  network  of 
sulisidies.  grants,  and  entitlements.  He 
would  see  that  to  cut  COLAs  by  $14  billion 
meant  taking  $1,263  dollars  a  year  out  of 
the  pockets  of  36  million  Social  Security  re- 
cipients ahd  several  more  military  and  civil- 
ian retirees. 

The  President  enjoyed  the  quiz  immense- 
ly. He  s^t  there  day  after  day  with  his 
pencil.  H^  listened  to  his  senior  staff  and 
the  econbmic  team  discuss  the  relevant 
policy  an^  political  ramifications,  then  an- 
nounced bis  choice  and  marked  the  appro- 
priate l>oX. 

And  rarely  chose  to  make  a  whack.  They 
were  mosi  ly  nicies.  "Yes."  he  would  say,  "we 
can't  go  t  lat  far."  Or.  "No.  we  t>etter  go  for 
the  moderate  option  or  there  will  l>e  a 
drumlieat:  from  the  opposition." 

The  laA  session  was  on  a  Friday  after- 
noon. I  could  tell  the  President  was  delight- 
ed al>out  having  endured  the  ordeal.  It  has 
(xxasioned  a  numtier  of  anecdotes  at>out  the 
federal  cionster  and  he  had  happily  dis- 
pensed ttiem  to  the  group  assembled  at  the 
cabinet  tqble. 

When  ^e  told  tiim  what  his  grade  was 
early  thejnext  week,  he  was  not  so  pleased. 
He  had  flunked  the  exam.  After  making  sdl 
his  cuts,  ^he  five-year  deficit  remained  at  a 
staggering  $800  billion. 

I  went  (nto  the  meeting  in  which  I  would 
present  t^e  President  with  his  grade,  think- 
ing. "Well,  the  moment  of  truth  has  finally 
come."  But  not  yet.  I  still  did  not  under- 
stand hou  determined  the  President  was  to 
find  his  p  any. 


I  made  sure  that  his  report  card  highlight- 
ed all  the  positive  aspects  of  the  cuts  he  had 
made,  but  it  also  showed  the  negative  ones, 
too.  Such  as  the  fact  that  the  remaining 
deficits  meant  the  government  would  need 
to  lx>rrow  over  half  of  the  nation's  net  pri- 
vate savings  over  the  next  four  years.  Such 
as  the  fact  that  under  tils  budget,  the  total 
national  debt  would  reach  two  trillion  dol- 
lars by  1988. 

When  the  discussion  turned  to  taxes,  tils 
fist  came  down  squarely  on  the  table. 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  talk  about 
taxes,"  he  insisted.  "The  problem  is  deficit 
spending!" 

It  is  difficult  politely  to  correct  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  he  has  bla- 
tantly contradicted  Iilmself.  The  $800  bil- 
lion worth  of  deficits  were  the  result  of  the 
spending  he  didn't  want  to  cut. 

But  now  came  two  new  ideas.  "It's  time  we 
got  something  out  to  the  people."  said  the 
President,  "and  that  is  to  show  them  we 
didn't  cause  deficits.  Now.  what  would  they 
have  l>een  under  the  policies  l>efore  we  got 
here? 

"And  we  should  also  show  them  where  the 
deficits  would  t>e  if  Congress  tiad  given  us 
all  the  cuts  we  asked  for." 

I  cautioned  that  neither  approach  would 
make  the  huge  deficit  numl>ers  in  front  of 
us  go  away.  Moreover,  that  what  the  Presi- 
dent was  suggesting  might  not  prove  as  ex- 
culpatory as  he  thought. 

But  now  Meese  began  chanting  the  Cali- 
fornia mantra.  "That's  just  the  point."  he 
echoed.  "We  Inherited  tliis  mess.  Bad  as  it 
is.  we  need  to  get  out  how  much  worse  it 
would  t>e  under  the  old  tax-and-spend  ap- 
proach of  Carter." 

Soon  a  Saturday  radio  speech  was  t>elng 
cooked  up  along  the  lines  of.  If  "we" 
flunked  the  test,  "they"  would  have  flunked 
it  worse.  I  was  instructed  to  make  the  num- 
liers  prove  all  this. 

Well,  you  couldn't.  No  Icnown  method  of 
accounting  could.  The  numl>er8  simply 
would  not  prove  either  point.  A  few  days 
later  I  sent  the  President  a  memo  saying.  "I 
would  recommend  you  not  pursue  these 
points  in  the  Saturday  speech." 

My  memo  pointed  out  by  1986  the  deficit 
would  still  l>e  $150  billion,  even  if  Congress 
had  enacted  every  cut  in  our  original 
budget.  It  would  have  actually  l>een  $200 
billion  save  for  the  magic  asterisk.  And.  in 
truth,  we  bad  never  "actually  proposed  ttiis 
due  to  the  deadlock  over  Social  Security." 

As  for  the  mess  we'd  inherited  from 
Jimmy  Carter,  well,  oops!  Under  his  policies, 
the  deficit  by  1986  would  only  have  l>een 
$80  billion.  "A  weak  argument  for  our  case," 
looted. 

I  succeeded  in  atmrting  the  radio  speech 
pinning  the  blame  on  the  donkey. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WOMEN  IN  OUR 
NATION'S  HISTORY 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CAuroRiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  parttoipate  in  ttie 
commemoration  of  Women's  History  Month.  I 
wehxHne  ttiis  opportunity  to  pay  tritxjte  to  ttie 
many  contributtons  women  have  made  to  our 
society  and  to  our  Nation.  Ttie  United  States 
stioukj  be  incomparably  poorer  wittKxit  ttie  ac- 
complishments of  ttie  women  of  our  country  in 
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the  scientifk:.  economic,  social,  and  cxjKural 
fields,  and  many  ottier  areas. 

Women  such  as  Betsy  Ross.  Clara  Barton, 
Dolly  Madison,  and  Susan  B.  Anttiony,  have 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  both  young  women 
and  young  men  throughout  ttie  history  of  our 
c(xjntry.  Ttieir  achievements  are  models  f(x  all 
of  us  in  ttie  same  way  that  today  Astronaut 
Sally  RkJe,  Teacher  Christa  McAuliffe,  former 
U.N.  Amt>assador  Jeanne  Kirkpatrick,  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor, 
and  countiess  others  have  already  taught 
future  generations  valuable  lessons  ttiat  will 
propel  the  women  of  tomorrow  to  even  great- 
er accomplishments. 

While  ttiese  women  are  only  a  few  of  mil- 
Ikxis.  ttiey  represent  ttie  progress  ttiat  women 
tiave  made  since  our  Natton's  founding.  As 
we  celetxate  ttie  tNcentennial  of  our  Constitu- 
tion this  year,  we  are  reminded  of  ttie  dreams 
of  our  forefattiers.  To  "secure  ttie  blessings  of 
litierty  to  ourseh«s  and  our  posterity"  it  is  es- 
sential ttiat  ttie  American  wromen  take  advan- 
tage of  wtiat  was  intended  with  this  great  doc- 
ument— ttie  freedom  to  pursue  opportunity. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  insure  ttie  progress 
of  American  women  by  guaranteeing  this  free- 
dom. Despite  ttie  progress  women  have  made 
tttere  is  still  a  tong  road  to  travel  tiefore 
women  achieve  full  social  and  economk: 
equality.  But.  we  are  making  progress.  Ttie 
Supreme  (Dourt  of  our  Natton — cjespite  pertod- 
c  setbacks — is  clearly  acting  to  expand  op- 
portunities for  women.  Ttie  Supreme  Court 
has  recognized  ttie  weight  of  women  in  history 
as  laborers  in  American  society.  They  con- 
clixled  ttiat,  as  full  partners  in  our  Nation's 
work  f(xce,  women  oleserve  to  receive  a  full 
partner's  stiare  in  its  opportunities  as  well. 

Ttiere  is  nothing  that  makes  a  natton 
stronger  ttian  ttie  equality  of  its  people.  It  is 
with  ttiis  in  mind  that  I  commend  ttie  wcxnen 
of  ttie  United  States  for  their  indivtoual.  per- 
sonal accomplishments.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
propriate ttiat.  on  ttiis  day— ttie  final  day  of 
Women's  History  Montti--we  (x>mmend  ttie 
women  of  our  country  and  honor  their  contri- 
bution to  ttie  history  of  ttie  United  States. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  JOE  MORGAN 
YOUTH  POUNDA-nON  ROAST 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OPCAUrORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  pleases  me 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  ttie  2nd 
Annual  Joe  Mcxgan  Youth  Foundatton  Roast, 
whtoh  will  tie  held  in  Oakland,  CA  on  April  4. 

For  the  second  time  ttie  foundation  will  un- 
dertake to  raise  funds  for  ttie  Oakland 
Mayor's  Summer  Youth  Job  Program,  ttie 
Oakland  YMCA.  and  ttie  Oakland  Unified 
Sctiool  District  Ttiese  contributions  help  fi- 
nance programs  to  txjild  ttie  strength  of  char- 
acter and  discipline  necessary  for  today's 
ytxjth  to  tiecome  responsible  and  productive 
adults. 

Joe  Morgan,  one  of  basetMll's  greats,  has 
pulled  togettier  a  memoratile  array  of  active 
and  retired  stars  to  support  his  endeavor.  On 
tiand  f(x  ttie  evening  will  tie  special  guests 
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Willie  McCovey  and  Reggie  Jackaon.  The 
theme  of  ttie  evereng  will  be  to  honor  ttie  im- 
mortal achievements  of  Mr.  Jackie  Robinaon, 
major  league  baseball's  first  Black  player. 
Joining  the  attendees  and  receiving  ttie 
honors  on  betialf  of  her  deceased  hust>and 
will  be  Ms.  Rachel  Robinson,  Jackie's  widow. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  ttie  determina- 
tion and  enthusiastic  dedication  to  supporting 
programs  to  assist  our  youth  that  Joe  Morgan 
has  undertaken  over  ttie  years.  This  year's 
program  promises  to  recall  ttie  great  passkxi 
and  commitinent  to  democracy  and  equality 
ttiat  Jackie  Robinson's  career  in  ttie  major 
leagues  symbolized,  and  to  allow  our  commu- 
nity to  rally  towards  the  goal  of  provkling  our 
youth  with  constructive  alternatives  to  jobless- 
ness and  despair. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARLOS  MARTINS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  MEW  JXaSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  take  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  New- 
ark's finest  young  athletes.  Cartos  Martins. 
Cartas  arrived  in  this  country,  from  Portugal, 
only  6  years  ago.  Since  ttien,  tie  tias  distirv 
guistied  himself  as  a  track  star  and  an  excel- 
lent student  at  East  Skte  High  Softool. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  Mr.  Martins  and  his 
family,  and  I  ask  cxxisent  to  reprint  an  article 
in  ttie  Re(x>ro  atiout  his  many  accomplistv 
ments,  published  in  the  Newark  Star-Ledger 
on  March  8.  1987. 

PoRTOCiTXSB  Group  Hails  Scholah-Athlkr 
(By  Anthony  F.  Sliannon) 

A  17-year-old  youth  who  lias  maintained  a 
tilgh  academic  standing  wtiile  setting  all 
sorts  of  track  records  since  he  arrived  in 
Newark  six  years  ago  was  honored  last  night 
by  the  Portuguese  American  Congress  of 
New  Jersey  (PACNJ). 

Carlos  Martins,  a  senior  at  Blast  Side  High 
School  who  was  undefeated  in  a  dozen  cross- 
country meets  during  the  1986-87  track 
season,  received  the  PACNJ's  Community 
Pride  Award  at  the  organization's  annual 
dinner-dance  at  the  Portuguese  Pavlllion  in 
the  IrontMund  section  of  Newarii. 

"We're  not  only  honoring  him  for  tiis  ath- 
letic ability,  but  for  tiis  academic  achieve- 
ments as  well."  said  Armando  Rontoura, 
president  of  the  PACNJ. 

Martins,  who  will  graduate  from  East  Side 
in  June,  tias  maintained  a  B-plus  avenge  as 
a  fulltime  student  and  also  holds  a  partime 
Job  at  Newark  International  Airport. 

"He's  a  team  player  from  the  word  go." 
said  OIlie  Dickerson,  the  Indoor  and  outdoor 
track  coach  at  the  school  since  1979.  "He 
never  thinks  about  individual  records." 

Martins,  who  wtU  attend  one  of  five  New 
Jersey  colleges  that  tiave  offered  tiim  an 
athletic  scholarstilp,  is  the  second  track  star 
to  l>e  named  a  tilgh  school  All-American 
during  Dickerson 's  tenure  at  the  schooL 

"He's  a  fine  attilete  and  a  fine  young 
man."  the  coach  added. 

The  award,  which  Fontoura  presented  to 
young  Martins,  said  the  Portuguese  organi- 
zation was  honoring  him  for  "distinguishing 
yourself  as  an  athlete  and  as  a  scholar  in 
1986." 
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"By  tttJilfilm  heichta  never  before  accom- 
pUahed."  It  adds,  "you  have  broucht  respect 
and  reoognlUon  to  our  community  and  It  Is 
with  great  pride  that  we  all  salute  you." 

Alberto  Covaa,  vice  president  of  Haines 
Security  Co.  of  Newark,  was  chairman  of 
thff  dinner  committee  and  also  served  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Martins,  whose  family  moved  to  Portugal 
shortly  after  his  birth  in  Angola,  said  he 
spends  two  hours  each  day  running  In 
Branch  Brook  Parte,  coverbig  about  10 
miles. 

The  youth,  who  is  the  son  of  Antonio  and 
Dilar  ICaitins.  said  he  would  major  In  busi- 
ness admlnistrmtion  In  college  and  hopes  to 
have  his  own  businesB. 

Isabel  Duarte.  a  foreign  language  teacher 
at  East  Side  and  a  monber  of  the  PACNJ. 
said  Martins  was  not  only  a  good  student 
but  "he  is  also  extremely  considerate  with 
his  fellow  students." 

"When  I  told  him  about  getting  the 
award."  Duarte  said,  "the  first  thing  he  said 
was,  'I'm  very  hcmored.  Will  my  mother  be 
there,  too?' " 

Special  guests  at  the  annual  event  Includ- 
ed: 

Richaid  Qomes.  the  newly  appointed  mu- 
nicipal court  Judge  In  Newark  and  the  first 
Portuguese-American  to  be  named  to  a 
Judgeship  at  any  level  In  New  Jersey. 

Newark  Mayor  Shaipe  James,  who  nomi- 
nated Gomes  and  who  also  cited  the  Portu- 
guese community  for  Its  "continuing  ef- 
forts" to  help  revitalize  the  state's  largest 
dty. 


BISHOP  EUSTACE  PREP  SCHOOL 
HONORS  CHRISTA  McAULIFFE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  mw  jxBSKT 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  ■bfreskntati  ves 

Tuesday.  March  31, 1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  3,  1987. 
the  Bishop  Eustace  Praparatoty  School  in 
Pennsaukan,  NJ.  wM  dedwate  its  new  Christa 
McAuWta  Science  Center.  This  educational 
center  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a  teach- 
er who  brought  an  enthusiastx:  appreciation  of 
teaming  to  her  students  and  to  the  many 
others  whom  she  inspired.  While  trying  to 
bring  cfc>ser  to  home  her  appreciation  of 
space  and  scierwe.  Mrs.  McAuliffe  died 
aboard  the  Space  Shuttle  Challenger  in  the 
fiery  accident  that  saddened  everyone  of  us  in 
January  1966. 

When  Christa  McAuNffe  first  entered  the 
program  that  wKXjkJ  eventually  lead  her  on  to 
the  ChaMenger,  she  hoped  to  bring  back  to 
her  students  and  to  students  ansund  \he  coun- 
try a  firstharxl  k>ok  at  the  lessons  of  space. 
She  had  prepared  a  lesson  that  wouM  have 
been  totoviaod  to  students  throughout  ttie 
United  Stales.  Her  students  watched  in  antia- 
pation  as  the  Chatenger  rose  from  the  Kenne- 
dy Space  Center.  Many  young  students  have 
been  inapired  by  the  achievements  of  our  as- 
tronauts. Christa  McAuliffe  was  foHowing  in 
their  footsteps.  With  ttw  opening  of  this  edu- 
calkxial  center,  the  students  of  Bishop  Eus- 
tace Preparatory  School  are  folk>wing  in  the 
footsteps  of  those  astronauts  wtw  pioneered 
space  fight  and  took  us  to  the  stars. 

The  Bishop  Eustace  Preparatory  School 
honors  that  memory  with  the  opening  of  this 
center.  The  center  is  dedicated  not  only  to 
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Chrifta  McAuliffe's  desire  to  learn  but  also  tfie 
edudatmn  of  the  students.  The  ScierK» 
Cenisr  demonstrates  the  desire  of  tf>e  stu- 
denv  of  Bishop  Eustace  to  learn  from  Chris- 
ta's  jexampte.  By  provMing  a  center  for  the 
studi  of  science,  these  students  will  enhance 
their]  educatton.  In  an  irKreasingly  competitive 
world,  science  is  a  necessary  part  of  an  edu- 
catior.  And  the  center  will  give  many  students 
a  chance  to  study  the  sciences.  Whether  they 
cho(Be  to  be  astronauts  or  they  choose  to 
keep  their  feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  they  will 
havel  taken  something  with  them  in  their  lives. 
It  wi|  form  a  constructive  part  of  the  learning 
prociss. 

I  ^pplaud  the  staff  and  the  students  of  the 
school  for  their  efforts.  They  have  made  the 
learning  process  an  informative  and  enjoyable 
one.  With  ttvs  center,  they  will  make  yet  arv 
other  valuable  additxxi  to  the  growth  of  our 
greatest  heritage,  our  children.  Christa's 
memory  will  survive  in  the  Ideals  that  she  rep- 
reseated  and  in  her  courage  to  face  the  urv 
knov  n. 
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CHIEF  JOHN  LOVE 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OrmSRASKA 
1  V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txtesday,  March  31.  1987 


DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  small  town. 
put>fic  safety  programs  are  usually 
manned  tiy  hard-working  citizens  wfx>  vohjn- 
teer  their  time  for  ttie  good  of  the  community. 
Johr  Love,  the  cfiief  of  the  Waterioo,  NE  Fire 
arxJ  '  Rescue  Department,  has  devoted  36 
yearg  to  serving  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

Ct^  Love  joined  the  fire  department  in 
194S.  Six  years  later,  he  added  the  responsi- 
bilities of  firechief  to  those  of  his  full-time  job 
as  a  railroad  corxJuctor.  In  his  career  of  put>lic 
service,  John  has  faithfully  looked  out  for  the 
citizens  of  Waterioo.  During  periods  of  heavy 
flooding  on  the  Elkhom  River,  he  was  the  first 
one  to  man  the  dikes. 

PiA>lk:  service  continues  to  be  an  important 
part  ;0f  the  Love  family.  John's  extraordinary 
wife  Dekxes  is  currently  the  city  clerk/treasur- 
er. AlttKXjgh  John  retired  last  month,  his 
achievements  stand  as  a  lasting  tritHite  to  his 
years  of  sennce  to  the  citizens  of  Waterioo. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  call  to  the  atterv 
tion  of  my  colleagues  the  outstandir^  career 
of  this  dedKated  pubik:  servant. 


YOUNG  WRITER'S  CONTEST 
JACQUELINE  RAVNIC 


HON.  WnHAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  ILLIHOIS 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31.  1987 

M^.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
tiring  to  your  attention,  arxi  to  that  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  this  great  body  assemt)led, 
the  accomplishnnent  of  105  first  through 
eigt<h  graders  across  America,  wtio  were  re- 
centy  anrxxjrKed  as  winners  of  ttie  1986-87 
Young  Writer's  Contest  Their  original  stories, 
poems,  and  essays  will  be  put)lished  in  the 
1987  Raintx>w  Collection:  Stories  and  Poetry 
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by  Youn  |  People.  Sponsored  by  RonaM 
McDonakf  s  Children's  Charities,  it  is  tfie  an- 
tfiotogy  of  winning  entries  from  this  year's 
competition.  I  am  especially  proud  of  tfte  fact 
tfiat  13  oil  these  winners  were  children  from  Il- 
linois, anq  ttiat  three  of  these  Illinois  winners 
are  residents  of  the  Fifth  District  which  I  rep- 
resent Jacqueline  Ravnic,  one  of  Ms.  Libby 
Reinkall's  tfiird  graders  at  ttie  Mark  Sheridan 
Academy  in  Chicago,  chose  to  write  a  poem 
about  the  sheriffs  of  today.  I  was  especially  in- 
trigued by  Jacqueline's  entry  t>ecause  of  a 
uniquely  modem  twist  to  tier  poem.  To  quote, 
"A  stieriff  wears  a  tiadge  of  gold  and  travels 
streets  new  and  old.  She  catches  outlaws  on 
the  street]  and  protects  you  from  evil  ttiat  you 
meet"  Jacqueline,  it  is  encouraging  to  see 
your  viskyi  of  today  and  your  understanding 
and  feel  for  ttie  Amerx:a  of  yesterday.  I  am 
sure  ttiat  my  colleagues  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating yotf  and  wishing  you  a  bright  future 
ahead. 


DRESS  OF  MAJ.  GEN. 
ORBERT  J.  RAPPL 


ON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OPinCWTORK 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

IV.  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  HdRTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  farewell  dinner 
in  honor  Of  Norbert  J.  RappI,  Major  General  of 
ttie  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  Following  a  number  of 
testimonials  on  t>etialf  of  Major  General 
RappI.  he  addressed  ttie  group. 

In  my  25  years  in  Congress  and  untoU 
years  in  9ttier  forms  of  putilk:  senrice  I  have 
had  the  occaskxi  to  listen  to  literally  thou- 
sands of  speecties,  as  we  all  have.  General 
Rappl's  words  ttiat  evening  are  among  ttie 
finest  most  touching,  and  most  inspirational  I 
have  heard.  I  wanted  to  share  his  thoughts. 

Nort)ert  and  tiis  wife  Bemie  devoted  much 
of  ttieir  lives  to  ttie  Army  Reserves,  and  ttiis 
country  owes  ttiem  a  great  deal.  As  a  person- 
al friend  of  ttie  Rappis,  and  on  betialf  of  my 
wife  Nancy,  I  want  to  wish  the  very  t>est  to 
Norbert  arid  Bemie.  They  deserve  no  less. 
Tramscr]^  op  Farkwku.  Speech  Delivered 

BT  Maj  Oen.  Norbert  J.  Rappl.  CoiaiAin>- 

iMG  QiNERAi,.  98th  Division  (Traihihg). 

U.S.  AtMT  Reserve.  February  28.  1987. 

Rochester,  NY 

There  liave  lieen  so  many,  many  nice 
things  said  tonight  to  me  and  to  my  wife. 
My  father  would  tiave  loved  it.  My  mother, 
sitting  over  there,  believes  it  all.  I  only  wish 
my  motlier-ln-law  were  here  to  hear  It.  And 
it  really  kind  of  makes  you  super  proud.  But 
I  have  a  watchdog  called  a  wife,  and  she 
always  keeps  me  humble.  About  a  week  ago 
we  were  at  a  dinner  and  someone  introduced 
me  as  a  Warm  and  model  General.  I  thought 
that  wasi  pretty  great  imtU  my  wife  leaned 
over  and  said  that  warm  means  not  so  hot 
and  a  model  is  a  small  imitation  of  the  real 
thing.     I 

I  stand  here  before  you  tonight  with  a 
great  d^  of  gratitude  and  affection  and 
deep  lovf  for  the  soldiers  under  my  Com- 
mand who  have  made  things  happen  during 
the  past  five  years.  During  the  past  five 
years  we  have  buUt  on  a  legacy  left  by  Gen- 
eral Partnelee.  General  Stahl  and  General 
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Barrett.  We  have  had  su[>erb  support  from 
First  Army.  TRADOC.  and  FORSCOM.  We 
have  had  challenges  from  Fort  Leonard 
Wood  and  Fort  Drum,  and  we  have  had  sup- 
portive commanders.  We  have  had  a  defense 
budget  which  enabled  us  to  do  the  things  we 
should  do.  All  those  things,  together  with 
superb  officers  and  men  and  women,  have 
come  together  under  my  watch  and  made 
the  98th  Division  the  greatest  Command  in 
the  Army  Reserve  today.  I  thank  you  all  so 
very,  very  much  for  that  hard  work.  " 

Over  the  years,  my  wife  has  lieen  my 
trusted  confidant.  She's  t>een  my  severest 
critic.  She's  l>een  my  l)est  friend.  She's  sup- 
ported me  and  encouraged  me  all  these 
years.  She  has  done  all  the  things  that  I 
should  have  done  during  those  years.  Espe- 
cially, she  has  brought  up  five  really  neat 
kids  and  they're  a  great  Joy  to  t>oth  of  us. 

Our  l>est  friends  are  people  we  have  met 
in  the  Reserves.  In  1980,  the  worst  year  of 
my  life,  several  things  happened.  Two  of  my 
daughters  were  hurt  very,  very  badly;  one 
permanently.  I  was  the  acting  Division  Com- 
mander because  my  predecessor.  General 
Barrett,  was  in  intensive  care  in  Strong  Me- 
morial Hospital  for  four  months;  the  reces- 
sion that  hit  the  construction  business  cut 
my  business  by  50  percent;  my  partner  suf- 
fered a  bad  accident  and  was  in  the  hospital 
for  five  months;  my  wife  was  up  in  Duluth 
on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown  with 
our  daughter;  and  General  Rosenblum,  who 
was  the  First  Army  Commander,  couldn't 
understand  why  we  couldn't  go  to  summer 
camp  and  I  had  to  agree  with  him;  but  I 
made  him  understand  it  was  liecause  we 
didn't  have  any  money,  not  because  we 
didn't  want  to  go.  During  that  very,  very, 
very  difficult  period  of  time  in  my  life.  I  got 
some  support  from  people  in  the  Reserve 
than  from  any  other  group  with  which  I'm 
associated.  Some  people  wonder  why  I  think 
so  much  of  the  Band. 

In  June  of  1980,  during  the  annual  train- 
ing period  at  home  station,  I  remember  at- 
tending the  Band's  annual  dinner  at  the  old 
Heritage  House  out  in  Webster.  The  love 
and  the  respect  and  the  support  I  got  from 
people  like  John  Tracy  and  Gary  Cassara. 
Marty  Walker,  and  BUI  Rot>erts  were  not 
duplicated  in  any  other  part  of  my  world.  I 
have  a  special  spot  in  my  heart  for  the  Re- 
tention people  of  the  Division  l>ecause  they 
took  me  with  them  up  to  Fort  Drum  for  a 
week's  training,  and  they  showed  me  a  love 
and  respect  and  affection  and  support  I 
needed  very  l>adly  at  that  time.  Now,  that's 
two  parts  of  the  Division,  but  I  got  that 
same  level  of  support  from  all  over  the  Divi- 
sion, from  many  of  those  8.000  soldiers  we 
have  in  all  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I 
submit  to  you  that  that  kind  of  thing 
cannot  happen  in  any  other  area  than  in 
the  Army. 

I  am  blessed  with  five  neat  kids,  as  I  said. 
I  have  two  sons-in-law  that  anyone  would  l>e 
proud  of.  Of  course,  they're  pretty  lucky, 
too.  I>ecau8e  they  got  a  couple  of  girls  that 
any  man  would  l>e  proud  to  have.  You  heard 
Laurie  up  here;  I  have  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  that  young  lady.  She  got  the  worst  break 
than  any  human  being  could  have  and  you 
saw  that  she  has  a  spirit  and  quality  about 
her  that  is  umnatcbed.  I  love  you,  honey. 

I  have  two  sisters  who  don't  get  a  lot  of  at- 
tention. But  they  have  done  something  for 
me  that  no  one  else  could  do  over  the  past 
several  years— they  have  taken  care  of  my 
mother  with  hardly  any  help  from  me. 
Thanks,  gang. 

You  know,  the  world  is  a  very,  very  dan- 
gerous place.  There  are  two  conflicting  sys- 
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tems  in  the  world,  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  each  with  their  own  satellites  of 
allies  of  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Both  sys- 
tems were  t>om  out  of  revolution— our's  in 
1776.  the  Russians  in  1917.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  the  Russian  revolution  was  t>etrayed 
by  its  leaders.  The  leaders  of  that  Russia 
have  vowed  to  spread  their  form  of  govern- 
ment throughout  the  world.  I  submit  that 
those  two  sjrstems  can  never,  never  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  with  each  other— they 
are  diametrically  opposed.  Unless  we  are 
vigilant  and  unless  we  are  strong,  and  unless 
we  are  perceived  to  ite  strong,  why  the  Rus- 
sians will  win.  It  won't  l)e  because  of  a  war. 
It  will  l>e  t>ecau8e  we  allowed  it  to  happen. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  watched 
Amerika  last  week.  Amerika  with  a  K.  I 
won't  debate  whether  it  was  a  good  show  or 
a  l>ad  show,  too  long  or  too  short,  what  have 
you;  but  there  was  one  scene  in  that  show 
which  really  struck  home  to  me.  The  Rus- 
sians had  occupied  the  United  States  for 
some  10  years  at  that  point,  and  they  had 
determined  that  the  tiest  way  to  prevent 
Amerika  from  l>ecoming  a  competitor  again 
was  to  break  it  up.  So  they  started  with  five 
midwestem  states,  carved  out  a  new  nation 
and  called  it  Heartland.  The  new  Governor 
Genera]  of  Heartland  was  Peter  Bradford. 
He  and  bis  wife  were  getting  ready  for  the 
inaugural  tiall  and  it  suddenly  dawned  on 
her  that  this  was  the  breakup  of  Amerika 
and  that's  not  the  way  it  was  supposed  to 
l>e.  She  accused  him  of  playing  ball  with  the 
Russians  and  contributing  to  this  breakup 
of  Amerika.  and  that  she  could  not  support 
him  in  this. 

He  went  into  a  kind  of  a  rage  and  said. 
"I'm  damn  sick  and  tired  of  this  talk  of 
l>eing  an  Amerik&n.  I  never  noticed  you 
l>eing  particularly  interested  one  way  or  an- 
other in  t>eing  an  Amerikan  l>efore.  You 
never  expressed  an  interest,  much  less  ever 
took  part.  Now.  all  of  a  sudden,  it's  impor- 
tant to  you  to  be  an  Amerikan.  For  most 
people,  l)eing  an  Amerikan  never  meant 
much  anjrway.  The  last  time  there  was  ever 
any  real  Amerikan  spirit  was  in  World  War 
n.  Where  was  all  that  patriotism  when  It 
counted  10  years  ago?  Where  was  all  that 
willingness  to  sacrifice?  Not>ody  wanted  to 
Join  the  damned  Army  to  defend  the  Coun- 
try and  nol>ody  wanted  to  give  any  time  to 
public  service."  And  she  said.  "I  still  don't 
agree,  but  what  you  say  is  more  than  half 
true.  I  won't  support  you.  but  I  will  go  with 
you." 

I  think  there's  quite  a  lesson  in  that.  But. 
as  I  wander  around  the  98th  Division  and 
around  the  State,  and  I  don't  see  the  sol- 
diers entrusted  to  our  care;  as  I  wander 
around  Fort  Leonard  Wood  and  Fort  Dix 
and  the  other  posts  that  our  units  go  to  and 
I  see  those  young  soldiers  training,  I  tell 
you  that  I  don't  fear  Amerika  with  a  K  t>e- 
cause  we  do  have  people  that  are  wiUing  to 
Join  the  "damn  Army"  to  defend  this 
Nation.  And  we  do  have  people,  and  there 
are  many  of  them  in  this  room,  who  are 
willing  to  give  of  their  time  for  public  serv- 
ice. 

You  know,  we're  all  victims  of  our  own  ex- 
periences; I  had  an  experience  three  years 
ago  that  I  think  every  American  should 
liave.  I  went  on  a  trip  to  Germany  with 
some  40  other  Reserve  General  Officers. 
The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  Impress  on 
us  how  important  it  was  for  us  to  get  our 
units  and  our  soldiers  ready  to  take  their 
place  alongside  the  Active  Army  in  case 
they  were  called  upon.  In  fact,  there  are  at 
least  three  others  in  this  room  who  were 
with  me  on  that  trip.  At  one  time  we  stood 
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at  the  waU.  not  at  Berlin,  tMit  at  a  little  vfl- 
lage  called  Hof .  The  wall,  made  of  steel  and 
concrete,  is  at>out  a  hundred  meters  in  from 
the  actual  lx>rder.  On  the  other  side  of  that 
wall  are  plowed  fields  and  dog  runs  and 
watch  towers;  in  those  watch  towers,  in  each 
one.  within  sight  of  each  other  are  two 
guards.  There  are  36.000  men  in  the  East 
German  Border  Patrol  whose  only  functim 
Is  to  man  those  watch  towers  and  make  sure 
that  their  people  don't  cross  the  line. 
They're  not  watching  us.  they're  watching 
their  people.  Those  two  men  in  each  tower 
are  there  not  only  to  make  siu-e  their  people 
don't  leave,  but  to  watch  each  other. 
They're  not  allowed  to  talk  about  politics  or 
religion.  If  one  starts,  the  other  must  turn 
him  in.  You  look  over  there  at  a  rather  des- 
olate landscape.  The  buildings  are  not  very 
well  maintained. 

You  don't  see  any  cars  or  trucks,  you 
don't  see  any  animals,  you  don't  see  any 
flowers,  and  you  don't  see  any  churches. 
Then  you  turn  around  and  you  look  l>ac^  in 
this  case  at  the  little  village  of  Hof.  There 
are  cars  and  trucks  there,  there  are  well- 
maintained  and  painted  buildings  and 
houses;  and  flowers — you  know  the  Ger- 
mans are  great  for  flowers,  flower  pots  in 
the  windows,  flower  gardens,  a  lot  of  ani- 
mals all  over  the  place,  church  liells  ringing, 
well-stocked  stores.  It  gives  you  a  feeling 
that  says  this  is  worth  fighting  for  and, 
man.  I  really  don't  want  any  part  of  that 
system  over  there.  Anyplace  I  go.  I  try  to 
convince  people  that  if  they  go  to  Germany, 
they  should  make  a  trip  to  the  wall.  Just 
stand  there  for  five  minutes,  and  they  will 
come  back  with  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  re- 
solve to  make  this  last  great  hope  for  de- 
mocracy work. 

The  Army  has  taken  a  t>ad  rap  in  the  past 
several  years.  It  took  a  l>ad  rap  in  Vietnam. 
It  wasn't  the  Army  that  wanted  to  go  to 
Vietnam  and  fight  that  war.  The  Army  was 
sent  there  by  civilian  leadership.  You  know, 
the  Army  never  lost  a  battle  in  Vietnam,  but 
as  one  Vietnamese  Lieutenant  Colonel  said, 
"It's  true,  but  it's  also  irrelevant.  While 
your  Army  didn't  lose  a  battle,  America  lost 
the  war  tiecause  you  didn't  have  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  your  people  t>ehind  us."  That's 
never  going  to  happen  again.  Never  again 
wlU  an  American  soldier  tie  sent  overseas  to 
fight  a  war  without  the  total  weight  of  the 
United  States  behind  him.  We  learned  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  small  war  when 
the  prestige  and  pride  of  the  United  States 
are  involved.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  com- 
mitting American  fighting  men  to  a  war 
without  the  total  might  of  the  United 
States  behind  them. 

The  Army  is  a  great  institution.  It  won 
our  freedom:  it  has  preserved  our  freedom. 
Does  anyone  doubt  that  peace  has  tieen  pre- 
served in  Europe  for  42  years  now  liecause 
250.000  American  soldiers  are  there?  That  is 
the  longest  period  of  peace  in  Europe  since 
the  days  of  Rome.  Does  anyone  doubt  that 
there  has  l>een  peace  in  Korea  for  34  years 
now  only  t>ec&use  40,000  American  soldiers 
are  there?  This  Is  an  Army  of  peacekeeping. 
It  is  a  noble  thing  to  serve  in  the  defense 
forces  of  America.  The  American  Army 
today  cannot  fight  without  the  Reserve. 
That's  a  great  responsibility  we  have,  to  get 
ourselves  ready  to  support  the  Active  Army 
forces  that  today  stand  in  Germany  and 
Korea  and  a  dozen  other  places  guarding 
the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  appreciate,  especially,  the  support  of  the 
wives,  and  husliands  in  many  cases,  of  our 
Reservists  because  without  them  we  could 
not  serve.  We  couldn't  do  the  Job  that  we 
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want  to  do.  but  also  that  is  vitally  Impor- 
tant. 

Ab  for  my  aokUers.  I  thank  you  all  for 
what  you  have  done  and  what  you  are 
doing,  and  what  I  am  confident  you  will  con- 
tinue to  da  I  have  been  proud  to  teD  Gener- 
al Stahl  and  General  Pannelee  and  General 
Barrett  that  we  havent  let  them  down;  that 
we  have  buQt  on  the  legacy  they  left 
behind.  Now  I  will  Join  them  In  the  watch- 
int-dont  let  us  down.  I  am  confident  that 
you  won't. 

We  will  miss  the  Reaerve.  Our  best  friends 
are  people  we've  met  thru  the  Reserve.  We 
wm  miss  the  oomiaderie.  the  sharing  of  ex- 
periences, the  esprit,  the  ceremonies,  the 
patriotism,  the  people  working  for  a 
rrwnmtmi  cause,  you  young  soldiers.  We  will 
miss  FyHt  Leonard  Wood  and  Port  Drum 
and  such  exotic  places  as  Fort  Pickett  and 
Fnt  AP  HilL  We  wUl  miss  Tuesday  nights 
and  early  Wednesday  mornings,  trips  to 
Flattsburgfa  and  Jamestown  and  every  place 
in  between.  We  wfll  cherish  the  memories 
good  and  bad.  for  the  good  far  outweigh  the 
bad.  But  most  of  all.  we  will  cherish  our 
times  with  you.  our  very,  very  dear  friends. 
Tou  have  our  gratitude,  our  appreciation, 
and  our  love.  God  bless  you  alL 
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Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  today  with  Congrenmen  Gregg,  Ham- 
MERSCHMOT,  and  Rose  to  introduce  maior 
new  satalite  tolowaion  viewing  rights  legisla- 
iion  ter  aH  consumers  jnduding  home  satellite 
dtah  owners.  The  legislation  encourages  the 
martcelplace  delivery  of  scrambled  satellite 
services  whie  piacirtg  limitalions  on  the  atNlity 
of  pubicaHy  funded  programmers  to  deny  their 
programming  to  dnh  owners.  It  also  charges 
the  appropriale  govemmentai  agencies  with 
fact  findkig  and  standardteation  responsifoii- 


This  legistation  is  the  result  of  investigation 
and  two  sets  of  hearings  last  year  during 
wtiich  we  were  assured  by  program  distribu- 
tors that  the  maikelptace  was  rapidly  working 
out  aM  problems  wtiich  were  presented  to  cor>- 
sumers  wfio  used  home  satellite  antennas.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  ttiat  this  is  not  tiie  case.  Con- 
sumers are  confused.  They  do  not  krx>w  wtiy 
they  cannot  obtain  a  reasonably  priced  pack- 
age of  satellite  programming  from  different 
sources.  Tlwy  do  not  know  if  they  will  have  to 
purchase  dttferent  decode  boxes  for  each 
service  that  chooses  to  scramble  its  signal. 
They  do  not  krww  if  they  will  be  at>ie  to  con- 
tinue to  view  PBS  and  network  signals  if,  and 
wtwn,  these  services  are  scrambled.  As  a 
reeuM  home  sateMte  earth  station  sales  have 
dropped  dramalicaily  during  the  year.  Thou- 
sands of  home  satellite  dealers  have  tieen  put 
out  of  businesa. 

The  fail  which  we  propose  today  is  limited  In 
scope.  It  alowa  commercial  programmers  to 
be  fairly  paid  for  their  property  through  scram- 
bling and  sale  of  their  services.  It  requires  that 
the  maikelpiace  for  purctwse  of  such  services 
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be  0|  en  and  competitive.  I  will  summarize  Vhe 
provigiorts  In  the  bUI. 

SCRAMBLING  PERMITTED 

Satellite  services  which  chose  to  scramble 
their  signal  and  are  ottierwise  offered  for  sale 
to  cat>le  customers  must  be  willing  to  sell  that 
progrpunming  to  home  satellite  dish  owners. 
Those  services  may  choose  to  sell  directly  to 
home  dish  owr>ers.  If,  instead,  they  choose  to 
use  outside  companies  for  distribution,  such 
as  cible  television  companies,  they  must  es- 
tablish reasoruible  business  standards  to  au- 
thorize other  distritxjtors  as  well,  arKJ  not  dis- 
crimiAate  in  terms,  prices  or  corKiitions  among 
any  distributors  wtio  meet  those  standards. 
Such  standards  might  include  volume  dis- 
counts applicat>le  to  all  distritxjtors.  But  they 
would  preclude,  for  example,  ctiarging  many 
times  more  for  distribution  to  dishes  than  to 
cabla. 

AFRTS  AND  PUBUC  SeOAOCASTING  SERVICES 

Thg  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Service  programming  may  not  be  scrambled 
undef  the  legislation  unless  tfie  scrambling  is 
reqiiitod  to  meet  a  trade  agreement  between 
the  United  States  arxj  another  country.  The 
Publit  Broadcasting  Service  may  not  scramble 
ttiat  part  of  its  programming  which  is  intended 
for  pst>lic  viewing.  It  may,  however,  encrypt  its 
back; haul  feeds  as  well  as  its  feeds  for  pri- 
vate communications. 

DECODER  STANDARDS 

Standards  will  be  set  by  the  FCC  to  Insure 
tttat  home  dish  owners  will  not  be  forced  to 
purcfiase  different  decoding  devices  for  differ- 
ent programming  services.  No  interruption  of 
tf>e  4urrentty  existing  scrambling  is  contem- 
ptatetl  by  ttie  legislatkin,  howrever. 

FTC  INVESTIGATION 

TU$  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  required 
to  investigate  anti-competitive  industry  beliav- 
kx  affectir>g  the  distritxrtkxi  and  pricing  terms 
for  sbtellite  televiswn  programming  to  home 
earth  station  owners. 

NETWORK  PROGRAMMING  TO  RURAL  AREAS 

The  Federal  Communrcatk>ns  Commissk>n 
is  required  to  study  how  to  improve  access  to 
netw^)rk  signals  t}y  rural  Americans  wtw  are 
now  pow  served  t>y  such  signals. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  legislatk>n  is  necessary  to 
ensure  ttiat  the  future  of  ttie  home  satellite 
dish  industry  and  the  many  consumer  benefits 
it  provides  will  t>e  deckled  in  a  fair  and  open 
marl«Btplace  and  not  be  controlled  by  another 
arxl  sometimes  competitive  techrwiogy.  That 
is  wtiat  is  happening  today.  The  Natkm's  larg- 
est cable  televiston  companies  owm  or  control 
virtually  all  of  the  major  nonbroadcast  satellite 
programming  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  t>ill  whk^h  we  Introduce 
today  is  not  antk;able.  Cable  operators  are 
pernftted  to  market  programming  servk;es  to 
hom^  dish  owners.  The  bill  simply  requires 
ttiat  If  tf>e  satellite  programming  servk^e 
clKXJlses  to  sell  to  home  dish  owners  through 
third>party  distributors  that  tfie  terms  arxl  coiv 
ditnas  imposed  on  ttiose  distributors  must  be 
fair,  Reasonable  and  not  discriminatory.  Today, 
not  a  single  independent  third-party  (notx^a- 
ble)  tiistributor  has  been  authorized  to  market 
the  dozen  or  so  scrambled  servk»s  most  de- 
sired by  viewers. 

There  are  otfier  problems  in  the  market- 
place. At  hearings  last  year,  we  were  assured 
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tfiat  the  Scrambling  technok}gy  was  virtually 
impossible^  to  break.  Now,  it  is  increasingly 
clear  that  that  technotogy  has  been  compro- 
mised. In  an  effort  to  "turn  off'  unautfK>rized 
viewers  of  programming.  General  Instruments, 
ttie  owner  of  thie  technology,  may  have  turned 
off  numenous  legal  sut>soit}ers.  Of  course, 
General  Instruments  shouM  prosecute  ttiose 
wfx>  are  manufacturing  and  selling  tf>e  illegal 
decoder  devices,  txit  they  should  proceed 
against  tl^ese  individuals  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

The  ledisiatnn  wfiich  we  are  introducing 
today  is  ajdrect  ber>efit  not  just  to  those  wtw 
own  homs  satellite  antennas  or  wish  to  owm 
them.  It  is  also  a  direct  benefit  to  cable  teievi- 
sk>n  sut)seribers.  Several  years  ago  ttie  Con- 
gress deregulated  the  cable  Industry.  A  con- 
sumer wishing  to  watch  this  satellrte-deiivered 
programming  may  receive  It  eitlier  through  tfie 
cable  telet^iskx)  or  through  a  home  satellite 
antenna.  So  kxig  as  tfie  catile  televisk>n  in- 
dustry is  able  to  control  the  growth  of  home 
satellite  technology  through  ttie  fees  cfiarged 
for  viewiin  of  sSteilite  programming,  home 
satellite  tMfmotogy  wM  be  stifled  and  con- 
sumer cfKXce  harmed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wrish  to  emphasize  the  issue 
here  is  ndt  payment  It  Is  simply  fair  competi- 
tk>n  versi^  morx)poly.  Both  ttie  home  satellite 
televiston  j  industry  and  home  earth  statxxi 
owners  recognize  tfiat  payment  must  be  made 
for  scramlled  satellite  pay  televisk>n  servces. 
Satellite  programmers,  however,  have  not 
committed  to  accepting  payment  from  the 
home  satellite  antenna  industry,  and  herein 
lies  the  prbblem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  nearly  2  milKon 
home  satellite  earth  statkxi  owners  across  our 
great  country.  They  need  our  help  now.  They 
need  accsss  to  ttie  same  types  of  program- 
ming as  are  available  to  tfieir  urt>an  neighbors. 
Cable  sutiscritiers  and  other  consumers  also 
will  benefi^  t>y  having  a  cfKNce.  This  legislatnn 
gives  therU  that  choKe. 

I  urge  <)ur  colleagues  to  join  us  In  this  im- 
portant effort  and  ttiat  hearings  be  initiated  at 
the  very  eertiest  moment 


gr: 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  HEW  JKRSKT 
IN  TIB  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  25 
indrvkluals  across  this  Natkm  marked  the 
166th  anniversary  of  Greek  Independence 
Day.  In  1t21  the  Greek-people  t>egan  a  cam- 
paign to  rn  ttieir  natk>n  of  almost  400  years  of 
Ottoman  pccupatkHi  and  oppressk>n.  This  is 
an  occasion  worttiy  of  note  by  all  Americans 
as  the  histories  of  our  two  natk>ns  are  inextri- 
cably joined. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  were  creating  a 
Government  foT  tfie  13  Cok}nies,  tfiey  looked 
to  tfie  tr^ditkxis  of  ancient  Greece,  notably 
ttie  city-siate,  of  Alliens,  tfie  first  democracy. 
These  trapitions  influenced  the  creatkm  of  our 
Natkin.  Moreover,  the  Greek  example  has 
continued  to  gukle  American  tfiought  John  J. 
McQoy.  in  conversatnn  with  Presklent  Kenne- 
dy, held  that  it  was  tfie  goal  of  government  to 
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recreate  the  Periclean  age.  The  great  debt  our 
Nation  owes  to  Greek  civilization  is  demorv 
strated  by  both  our  system  of  government  and 
by  much  of  tfie  architecture  of  tfie  public 
buikSngs  in  our  NatkMi's  Capital. 

Similarly,  as  tfie  Greek  natkKialists  began 
tfieir  struggle  for  freedom  they  looked  for  In- 
spiratkxi  to  tfie  American  Declaratkm  of  Inde- 
pendence. Over  a  century  later  wfien  tfie 
Greek  state  was  threatened  by  Communist 
subverskHi.  tfie  Government  of  Greece  turned 
to  tfie  United  States  for  akl  in  order  to  pre- 
serve tfieir  freedom.  To  this  day,  tfiere  is  a 
statue  of  Harry  Truman  standing  in  Atfiens  as 
a  memorial  to  cooperation  t>etween  our  two 
countries. 

Tfirough  commemoratkin  of  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day  we  continue  to  recognize  and 
acknowledge  our  kjng  history  of  relatk>ns 
wfiHe  hoping  for  continued  good  will. 


POTENTIAL  FOR  DEBT  CRISIS 
ASSESSED 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JKRSKT 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 
Tuesday.  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  folk>wing  arti- 
cle from  tfie  New  York  Times  succinctty  de- 
scrities  the  precarious,  highly  leveraged  state 
of  our  economy.  Tfie  autfior  sounds  a  clear 
warning  regarding  America's  debt  tfiat  we 
cannot  affort  to  ignore. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  2.  1987] 

DxBT  IX  America:  A  House  op  Cards 

(By  Horace  W.  Brock) 

Mkhlo  Park,  Calit.— Here  are  reasons 
why  some  of  the  brightest  people  I  know 
are  worried: 

In  1986.  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  closed  138  banks— the  highest 
numt>er  since  the  Depression,  and  a  fifth 
consecutive  record. 

Household  credit  card  and  mortgage  de- 
fault rates  have  reached  their  highest  levels 
ever. 

Corporate  debt-service  expense  as  a  per- 
centage of  income  has  risen  sharply  because 
of  leveraged  buyouts  and  stock  repurchases, 
while  the  annual  default  rate  on  junk  twnds 
is  currently  running  at  least  twice  its  histor- 
ical average  of  1.6  percent. 

Fliuilly,  the  Government's  annual  deficit 
has  tripled  since  1981,  and  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUlngs  remedy  is  now  seen  as  a 
sham. 

And  all  this  is  happening  when  times  are 
suptMsed  to  t>e  good. 

The  root  problem  is  debt,  too  much  debt. 
The  best  measure  of  national  indebtedness 
Is  the  ratio  of  total  (private  ajid  public 
sector)  debt  to  the  gross  national  product. 
Between  1950  and  1981,  total  debt  remained 
at  about  140  percent  of  the  Q.N.P.  Since 
1981,  however,  all  sectors  simultaneously 
have  gone  on  a  borrowing  binge,  so  that 
total  debt  is  nearly  180  percent  of  the 
G.N.P.  This  figure  understates  matters 
since  it  excludes  a  growing  numt>er  of  "con- 
tingent liabilities"  that  do  not  appear  on 
the  balance  sheets  of  depository  Institu- 
tions. 

What  does  today's  private  and  public  debt 
structure  portend?  First,  it  increases  the 
likelihood  of  some  financial  shock  that 
could  trigger  a  recession— for  example,  a 
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money-center  bank  default  or  a  string  of 
Junk  l>ond  defaults.  Second,  it  Implies  that 
the  next  recession  will  l>e  worse  than  previ- 
ous ones. 

The  reason  lies  in  the  likely  response  of 
businesses  wedged  between  high  debt-servic- 
ing costs  and  decreasing  revenues:  a  fire  sale 
of  corporate  assets  that  would  greatly  de- 
press asset  values — hence,  the  collateral  of 
depository  Institutions  as  well.  Layoffs 
could  rise  much  faster  than  normal  In  a 
downturn,  and  consumer  confidence  would 
evaporate.  Recent  events  in  the  farm  sector 
provlce  a  microcosm  for  oliservlng  the  dy- 
namics of  distress  that  accompany  rising 
debt  burdens  and  plunging  asset  values. 

To  cope  with  such  a  recession,  <3ovem- 
ment  would  clearly  have  to  step  up  to  bat. 
But  when  it  did.  we  could  expect  Govern- 
ment deficits  to  soar  to  $400  billion  during 
the  next  recession— If  not  higher.  Such  defi- 
cits would  result  from  normal  cyclical  reve- 
nue shortfalls  and  expenditure  Increases,  as 
well  as  from  the  need  to  shore  up  the  Feder- 
al Dep)osit  Insurance  CoriMratlon.  which  In- 
sures bank  deposits,  and  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  which 
Insures  deposits  at  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  the  Farm  Oedit  System. 

As  a  corollary  of  these  developments,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  would  probably  have 
to  monetize  the  deficit  ("create  money")  to 
a  degree  never  before  experienced,  especial- 
ly if  a  concomitant  wave  of  defaults  in 
inajor  debtor  nations  such  as  Brazil  (which 
has  recently  suspended  interest  payments) 
imperiled  our  money  center  banks.  In  such 
an  envlroiunent,  foreign  and  domestic  par- 
ticipants in  the  American  credit  market 
might  go  on  strike.  This  could  lead  to  a  ver- 
tiginous collapse  In  the  dollar,  and  higher 
interest  rates  as  well. 

Curiously,  some  are  not  troubled  by  the 
recent  growth  of  debt  and  what  it  may  pro- 
tend. Persuaded  by  today's  free-market  Ide- 
ology, they  would  let  the  unconstrained 
forces  of  supply  and  demand  reign  supreme 
In  the  debt  market.  After  all,  caimot  "ra- 
tional" market  participants  l>e  counted  on 
to  assiune  the  "right"  amount  of  debt?  No. 
Borrowers  irrationally  tend  to  take  on  too 
much  debt,  especially  when  times  are  good. 

The  Sanford  Nobel  laureate  Kenneth 
Arrow  recently  suggested  an  analogy  known 
as  the  Earthquake  Insurance  Paradox.  As 
years  pass  since  the  time  of  the  last  big 
quake,  people  tend  to  reduce  their  earth- 
quake insurance.  Yet  were  they  rational, 
they  would  be  increasing  their  coverage 
since  the  proi>abillty  of  the  next  "big  one"  is 
increasing  as  time  goes  on. 

Government  reforms  may  thus  l>e  needed 
to  save  us  from  ourselves.  On  the  consumer 
front,  household  borrowing  should  \>e  dis- 
couraged by  eliminating  the  interest  ex- 
pense deductability  of  second  mortgages 
and  home  equity  loans.  On  the  corporate 
front,  fresh  policies  are  needed  to  make 
debt  financing  less  appealing  and  equity  fi- 
nancing more  attractive.  Finally,  our  deposi- 
tory insurance  institutions  should  be  con- 
solidated and  refinanced.  Such  moves  would 
not  be  welcome  in  today's  heady,  antlregula- 
tory  environment.  But  they  may  Just  be  ra- 
tional. 
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1987  YOUNG  WRITER'S  CONTEST 
WINNER:  CARRIE  SIMON 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OFOXIIIOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 
Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  your  attention,  and  to  that  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  this  great  body  assembled, 
the  accomplishment  of  105  first  ttvough 
eighth  graders  across  America,  wtio  were  re- 
cently announced  as  winners  in  tfie  1966-87 
Young  Writer's  C^xitest  Tfieir  original  stories, 
poems,  and  essays  will  be  published  in  ttie 
1987  Raintiow  CoHectxm:  "Stories  and  Poeliy 
by  Young  People."  Sponsored  by  Ronald 
McDcxiakJ's  Chiklren's  Oiarities,  it  is  tfie  an- 
tfiology  of  winning  entries  from  tfiis  year's 
competitkxi.  I  am  especially  proud  of  tfie  fact 
tfiat  1 3  of  tfiese  winners  were  cfiiklren  from  Il- 
linois, and  tfiat  3  of  tfiese  Illinois  winners  are 
residents  of  the  Fifth  Distrkn  wfiich  I  repre- 
sent Carrie  Simon,  one  of  Ms.  GenkSne 
Banks'  third  graders  at  tfie  John  Kinzie  Sctiool 
in  C;hk»go,  chose  to  write  a  story  entitled  "BIN 
tfie  Buffalo  and  His  Long  Day."  (Carrie,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  see  such  personal  insight  in  a 
person  of  your  years.  I  am  sure  tfiat  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  congratulating  you  and 
wishing  you  a  t>right  future  afiead.  Always  re- 
memt>er  to  heed  tfie  advice  of  your  Bill  tfie 
Buffak}.  Be  yourself  and  you  wiN  never  go 
wrong. 


STUDENTS  RELACH  FOR  THE  SKY 
AT  MARIETTA  JUNIOR  HIGH 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

oroioReiA 

nt  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Natkxi's 
publk:  scfioot  system  has  been  cxie  of  tfie 
major  factcxs  in  tfie  great  economic  and  socaal 
progress  of  tfie  United  States  during  Its  more 
than  two  centuries  of  existence. 

We  t(X}  often  fiear  only  critk>sm  of  tfiat 
system  of  publk:  education,  wnth  very  little  at- 
tentron  paki  to  its  enormous  successes  and 
tfie  people  who  make  tfiose  successes  possi- 
t)le — tfie  parents,  teacfiers  and  students  wtio 
pull  togetfier  and  strive  for  excellence. 

Recently,  in  my  hometown  newspaper.  The 
Marietta  Daily  Journal,  columnist  fWtcy  Ryle 
drew  attention  to  this  pursuit  of  excellence  as 
it  is  unfoMing  at  Marietta  Junkx  High  Scfiool — 
wfiere,  I  am  proud  to  say,  my  son  George  is 
among  tfie  students. 

I  wouki  like  to  submit  Ms.  Ryle's  column  for 
inclusk>n  in  the  Con(3RESSIOnal  Re<X)RD,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  tfie  great  con- 
tributx>n  public  educ^tkxi  makes  daily  to  com- 
munities througfiout  our  great  Natnn. 

SruDBirrs  Rkach  poa  the  Skt  at  MARixrrA 
JinnoR  HicR 

(By  Nancy  Ryle) 

You  notice  two  things  right  away  at  Mari- 
etta Junior  High. 

One  is  the  stained-glass  work  hanging  in 
the  centra]  hall. 
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lATge  letters  in  the  center  s&y.  "Be  Some- 
body." 

Around  it.  blue,  yellow,  red  and  green 
l^tUB  form  pictures:  a  boy  playing  football, 
another  baselMUl.  a  girl  playing  a  saxo- 
phone, another  reading,  a  youngster  Jump- 
ing rope. 

At  the  top  it  says.  "In  Memoriam  .  .  .  Ben 
WOkins  .  .  .  Coach.  Principal.  Friend  .  .  . 
1934-1984."  There's  also  a  striking  likeliness 
of  Ben  worked  into  the  picture,  which  was 
created  by  Chrya  Street 

I  remember  that  gangly,  tall,  exuberant 
man  wiUi  such  affection— his  dedication  to 
youngsters,  his  warm  friendship  and  inter- 
eat  in  them,  his  exemplary  life.  My  children 
felt  he  was  their  friend.  Every  young  person 
who  knew  him  did. 

Now  as  boys  and  girls  pass  through  the 
halls  of  Marietta  Junior  High  each  day  they 
read  his  message  of  encouragement:  "Be 
Somebody." 

Another  thing  you  notice  at  M J.HJS.  is  a 
tremendous  eagle  hanging  above  the  en- 
tisace  to  the  gym.  with  the  sign  "Welcome 
to  Marietta  Junior  High  School— Home  of 
the  Mighty  Eagles." 

It  seems  right  that  an  eagle  should  be  the 
school's  symbol.  Soaring  to  new  heights  of 
achievement  is  exactly  what's  happening 
there. 

The  school  has  been  named  a  Georgia 
School  of  Excellence  for  1987.  one  of  29 
middle  and  high  schools  selected  for  this 
honor  in  the  state.  (Elementary  schools  are 
chosen  In  alternate  years.) 

Good  schools  don't  Just  happen.  They  get 
that  way  when  parents,  teachers,  adminis- 
trators and  community  pull  hard  together. 

A  great  example  is  the  brand  new  Art  Ap- 
preciation Gallery  at  Marietta  Junior  High. 
It  will  open  at  a  ribbon-cutting  ceremony 
April  2  at  4:30  p  jn. 

No  one  is  real  sure  how  it  got  started. 

The  Cultural  Arts  Committee  of  the 
P.TJL.  everyone  agrees,  is  where  the  idea 
began.  Someone  noticed  the  plaques  identi- 
fying pictures  in  the  halls  were  missing  and 
needed  to  be  replaced.  Someone  else  pointed 
out  there  weren't  many  pictures  anyway. 
And  they  began  to  think. 

The  school  has  long,  wide  corridors  that 
erlsBcroas  at  several  points  because  it's  built 
around  several  open  courtyards.  This  means 
that  wonderful  natural  light  streams  into 
the  halls— a  perfect  light  for  displaying  art! 

The  committee  got  to  work— Dot 
Dunaway.  chairman.  Betty  Neel  Lawton, 
Betty  Darden.  Vic^y  Posten.  So  did  Nancy 
PaAer.  art  teacher.  So  did  Just  about  every- 
body else. 

The  school  P.T.A.  sponsored  student 
dances  as  fundraisers.  M.A.S.S.  (Marietta 
Area  School  Support)  and  other  parents 
gave  more— $2,000  in  all.  Kathy  Hoppe  do- 
nated posters  from  Jubilee.  Local  artists  of- 
fered to  loan  their  work. 

The  National  Gallery  and  other  museums 
were  contacted  for  prints  of  famous  art 
from  the  Bysantine  period  to  the  present. 
"They  cost  only  50  cents  a  print— for  $150 
we  were  able  to  buy  Jlllions."  Betty  Neel 
sparkles  as  she  dlsciiswrs  the  project. 

Diane  Post,  and  Marda  Hair,  associate,  of 
Frameworks  generously  framed  the  prints 
at  cost.  "They're  wonderful— we  couldn't 
have  managed  without  them."  says  Betty 
NeeL 

First  National  Bank  of  Cobb,  a  "Partner 
in  Education"  with  MJMJS..  underwrote 
the  printed  invitations  for  the  opening,  to 
which  the  public  as  well  as  many  special 
groups  are  invited. 

The  gallery  will  be  a  teaching  museum 
One  hallway  will  feature  prints  from  muse- 
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ums.' another  the  work  of  local  artists  and 
selected  students.  Since  art  is  an  elective 
course,  the  language-arts  teachers  will  be 
given  material  about  selected  masterpieces 
each  month  and  help  students  learn  about 
those  particular  artists  and  the  periods  they 
reprasent- a  little  history,  social  studies  and 
art  ippreciation  interfaced  with  language 
skilU 

"I  ( an  hardly  wait  to  see  it  all!"  said  Edith 
Gordon,  a  school  counselor,  as  she  showed 
me  af  oung  this  week. 

As  the  saying  goes.  "It's  hard  to  soar  like 
an  eigle  when  you're  surrounded  by  a  flock 
of  tujkeys." 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you're  encour- 
aged each  day  to  "Be  Somebody"  .  .  .  when 
you'ne  offered  creative  happy  learning  expe- 
rienc  »  . . .  for  the  boys  and  girls  at  Marietta 
Juni<  r  High  soaring  seems  the  natural 
thini  to  do. 
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CHARLIE  TILLMAN  REPRESENTS 
TE  E  BEST  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


de(tk»tion  to  his  fellow  citizens.  We  wish  him 
much  fortiine  in  his  future  endeavors. 


IN  MEMORIAM  OF  DR.  RICHARD 

D.  WALTER 


HO  i.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALirORNIA 
I]  r  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31, 1987 

Mri  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  with  a 
greati  sense  of  respect  ar>d  admiration  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  dedicated  public  servant  and 
friend.  Charles  A.  Tillman.  On  April  15,  1987 
he  w|l  be  named  the  1987  Alarneda  "Citizen 
of  ttK  Year,"  by  the  owners  and  managers  of 
the  Sbuth  Shore  Center  in  Alameda. 

Chliriie  Tillman  is  a  rare  find  among  individ- 
uals wfx>  choose  to  dedicate  themselves  to 
servittg  tfieir  fellow  men  and  women.  His 
record  of  solid  achievements  and  commitment 
is  unprecedented  within  the  city  of  Alameda 
and  the  east  bay  area. 

Owlie  will  be  retired  from  the  Pacific  Tele- 
phone Co.  17  years  on  April  27,  1987.  He  re- 
tired after  45  years  of  cJedicated  sennce  to 
that  company.  He  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
for  5  years  during  World  War  II,  enlisting 
before  the  t}ombing  of  Peari  Hart>or. 

Thfoughout  his  life  Charlie  has  served  as  a 
president,  vice  president,  advisor,  and  as  a 
member  of  numerous  groups.  Charlie  has 
served  as  a  city  councilman  for  Alameda,  was 
a  member  of  the  California  (Dommission  on 
Aging,  and  chaired  the  ad  hoc  committee  that 
produced  the  Senior  Citizen's  Housing  Com- 
plex at  Park/Otis,  in  Alameda.  He  has  shown 
tfie  ability  to  assume  responsibliy  in  many  dif- 
ferert  roles.  Much  of  Charlie's  \work  has  been 
directed  toward  improving  the  lives  of  senior 
citizens;  however,  fie  has  also  participated  in 
youth  and  animal  care  projects.  Be  it  organiz- 
ing a  Meals  on  Wheels  Prcigram,  or  serving  on 
tfie  board  of  directors  for  the  (Community  Adult 
Day  Health  Services,  Chartie  has  provided 
(xjtstanding  leadership  and  direction. 

CIvries  A.  Tillman  is  a  vastly  talented  indi- 
vidual, wtH)  applies  himself  for  the  public 
goo^  One  thing  that  stands  (XJt  in  my  mind  is 
that  much  of  (>iariie's  work  is  done  on  a  vol- 
unteer basis.  Charlie  is  an  extremely  active 
person,  and  Alameda  is  a  better  place  be- 
cause of  him. 

It  is  with  much  pride  and  a  great  amount  of 
gratitude  that  I  join  with  the  (}wners  and  man- 
agers of  South  Shore  (Center  of  Alameda  in 
hornying  arxi  thanking  Chariie  Tillman  for  his 


HOII.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CAUrORNIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

isday,  March  31.  1987 

Mr.  OOf^NAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Raymond  Cari 
Stute,  recently  informed  me  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Richard  D.  Walter,  chairman  of  the  UCLA 
Medical  School's  Department  of  Neurology. 
Mr.  Stute  was  a  patient  of  his  and  asked  me 
to  share  the  loss  with  my  colleagues.  Dr. 
Walter  ad^ieved  great  acxiaim  from  his  peers 
ior  his  w0rk  in  neurology,  but  he  also  de- 
sen/es  to  be  remembered  for  his  compassion 
and  caring.  He  was  loved  arxi  respected  t>y  all 
who  were  blessed  to  know  him. 

Mr.  Spefiker,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  ttie 
Record  ai  brief  ot)ituary  in  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Walter,      j 

In  Memoriam 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Walter,  chair  of  the  XJCLA 
Medical  achool's  Department  of  Neurology, 
succumbed  recently  to  Lou  Gehrig's  disease. 
He  was  65i 

Walter,  known  for  developing  the  tech- 
nique of  electroencephalography  (EEC),  a 
diagnostia  tool  to  trace  the  brain's  electrical 
activities,  was  a  pioneer  during  the  early 
1960s  of  knplanting  electrodes  in  the  brain 
to  identify  the  centers  of  seizures. 

He  serv0d  as  director  of  the  UCLA  Reed 
Neurological  Research  Center  from  1975  to 
1984.  where  his  techniques  continue  to  be 
carried  out  as  a  significant  field  of  clinical 
research.  1 

The  autihor  of  several  papers  on  brain-im- 
planted dectrodes,  Walter  also  conducted 
other  neurological  investigations,  such  as 
sleep  studies  and  research  on  the  brain's  re- 
sponses to  auditory  stimulus. 

Walter  joined  the  UCLA  School  of  Medi- 
cine as  an  instructor  in  neurology  in  1955, 
and  by  1972,  had  advanced  through  the 
ranks  to  professor  of  neurology  and  psychia- 
try. 

He  is  si^rvived  by  his  wife.  Ruth,  and  his 
mother. 


M>  YOR  ERIC  KNUDSON 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THfe  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

J  iiesday,  March  31, 1987 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  decades  Vt\e 
Mklwest  has  been  known  as  Xt\e  txea(jt>asket 
of  the  woM.  Even  during  these  tough  times 
for  the  faimer,  strong  leadership  coupled  with 
a  healthy  dose  of  vision  has  kept  our  rural 
towns  arK  villages  a  vital  part  of  Netvaska  so- 
ciety. 

These  qualities  have  been  best  exemplified 
by  Mayor  Eric  Knudsen  throughout  his  career 
of  public  service  in  Washington,  NE.  During 
his  career,  wfiich  has  spanned  mcxe  than  four 
decades.  Mayor  Knudson  met  every  challenge 
tfiat  faced  his  community;  and  yet,  he  rraver 
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tost  touch  with  the  concerns  of  his  constituen- 
cy. 

Eric  KrHidsen  devoted  his  life  to  servir>g  tt>e 
residents  of  Washington,  a  village  of  125 
people.  In  1944  he  was  elected  to  the  Village 
Board.  Five  years  later,  he  became  chairman 
of  the  board,  wtiere  he  served  as  Washing- 
ton's mayor  until  his  retirement  last  Novem- 
ber. He  dkt  not  limit  himself  to  ttie  duties  of 
mayor.  He  w(xked  with  tfie  school  board  on  a 
variety  of  issues  and  was  instrumental  in  its 
re(xganizatx>n.  Mayor  Knudsen  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Wasfiington  County  Planning 
arKJ  Zoning  Boards  and  he  served  as  tfte  sec- 
retary of  the  Papio  Valley  Land  Preservation 
Board. 

Eric  KrHxisen  is  f>eld  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  his  colleagues.  His  preserKe  at  the  annual 
Eastern  Nebraska  Ck>nferer>ce  of  Mayors  is  a 
tradition,  as  are  his  rujmerous  contributions  to 
the  organization. 

Publk;  service  has  been  an  important  facet 
of  the  Knudsen  family.  His  extraordinary  wife 
Emma  was  ttie  village  postmaster  for  nearty 
30  years,  and  their  daughter  Maryt>eth  has 
now  assumed  tfiese  responsibilities.  Altfiough 
Eric  has  retired,  his  countless  achievements 
stand  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  his  years  of  put)lk; 
sennce  in  Nebraska. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  call  to  tfie  atterv 
tion  of  my  colleagues  tfie  outstanding  career 
of  tfiis  impressive  public  servant 


ARKANSAS  LAWMAKERS  FAVOR 
VETO  OVERRIDE  OP  TRANS- 
PORTATION BILL 


HON.  TOMMY  F.  ROBINSON 

OP  ARKANSAS 
□f  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  House  Public  Trans- 
portation Committee  of  ttie  76th  Artcansas 
General  Assembly.  Tfie  letter  was  written 
before  tfie  President's  veto  of  the  "Surface 
Transportation  and  Uniform  Retocation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987."  However,  ttie  committee 
was  extremely  concerned  with  the  threatened 
veto  of  tfie  highway-transit  bill.  Arkansas  is  in 
dire  need  of  funds  to  continue  tfie  much 
needed  w(xk  (xi  our  existing  highway  improve- 
ment projects.  Most  of  the  recent  contract  let- 
tings  have  t>een  canceled  due  to  lack  of 
funds. 

While  tfie  letter  was  cxi  its  way  to  me,  tfie 
Presklent  did  veto  tfie  transportation  bill  but 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  voted  350 
to  72  to  override  tfie  veto.  Hopefully,  the 
Senate  will  do  likewise  and  an  entire  construc- 
tion season  will  not  be  tost 

For  tfie  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  wish  to 
insert  tfie  full  text  of  a  resolution. 

Resolution 
that  trk  arkansas  congressional  delega- 
tion join  with  the  congressional  delega- 
tions op  all  states  to  reatpirm  their 
previous  commitment  and  override  the 

president's  VETO  OP  THE  SURPACE  TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND  REALLOCATION  ASSISTANCE  BILL 
OP  1»BT 

Whereas.  The  Surface  Transportation  and 
Reallocation  Assistance  Bill  of  1987  (H.R.  2) 
has  been  approved  by  the  Congress  with 
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broad  support  among  Demcxrats  and  Re- 
publicans: and 

Whereas.  This  measure  has  been  thor- 
oughly reviewed  and  approved  by  represent- 
atives of  all  the  states:  and 

Whereas.  States  are  in  dire  need  of  those 
federal  highway  dollars  which  are  accumu- 
lated from  a  trust  fund  consisting  of  monies 
collected  from  a  nine-cent-a-gallon  federal 
gasoline  tax;  and 

Whereas.  An  estimated  700.000  people 
might  lose  construction  Jobs  without  the 
Surface  Transportation  and  Reallocation 
Assistance  Bill:  and 

Whereas,  President  Reagan  has  indicated 
he  wiU  veto  this  bill:  and 

Whereas,  the  authority  for  the  past  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  has  ex- 
pired: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Transportation  of  the  Arkansas  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  That  the  Arkansas  Congres- 
sional Delegation  Join  with  the  congression- 
al delegations  of  all  states  to  reaffirm  their 
previous  commitment  and  override  the 
President's  veto  of  this  much  needed  federal 
highway  bill:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  upon  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution, a  copy  hereof  shall  be  transmitted  to 
each  member  of  the  Arkansas  Congressional 
Delegation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  MSGR.  JAMES 
E.  COLLINS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  17, 
Saint  Dominto's  Parish  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long 
Island  will  bkj  a  grateful  adieu  to  a  remarkable 
spiritual  leader. 

On  tfiat  date,  ttie  Reverend  Monsigncx 
James  E.  Collins  will  relinquish  his  pastorship 
because  of  mandatory  retirement  For  48 
years,  Monsignor  Ck}IIJns  has  served  the 
Roman  (Datfiolk:  priestfiood.  tfie  past  23  years 
of  which  fie  fias  worked  with  ttie  parishtoners 
of  St  Dominic's.  His  accomplishments  as  a 
spiritual  leader,  educator,  and  community 
leader  speak  for  tfiemselves. 

Under  Monsignor  Collins'  guidance,  St.  Do- 
minic's has  built  a  new  church,  elementary 
school  and  major  sports  center.  Also,  St.  Do- 
minic's High  School  has  earned  a  reputation 
of  educational  excellence  in  Nassau  (bounty. 

Monsignor  Collins  also  is  credited  with  a  re- 
markable restoration  of  the  original  beauty  of 
St  Dominic's  Cfiapel.  He  has  involved  himself 
in  countless  community  and  ecumenical  af- 
fairs in  Oyster  Bay  during  his  tenure,  earning 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  both  his  parishtoners 
and  his  community. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring  to  Rever- 
end Monsignor  James  E.  Coliins'  achieve- 
ments to  tfie  attention  of  my  coHeagues.  His 
leadership  in  St  Dominic's  Parish  will  be 
missed. 
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MENTAL  HEALTH  IS  AS  IMPOR- 
TANT AS  PHYSICAL  HEALTH- 
MENTAL  HEALTH  BENEFITS 
FOR  FEDERAL  WORKERS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  tong  been 
the  poHcy  of  our  Government  ttiat  federal 
workers  sfiouto  receive  compensatton  and 
benefits  comparable  to  tfiose  enjoyed  by  their 
counterparts  in  tfie  private  sector.  Any  careful 
comparison  will  reveal  that  current  practice 
has  made  a  travesty  of  tfiis  policy.  A  recently 
released  General  Accounting  Office  Report 
comparing  health  coverage  f(x  Federal  and 
private  sector  emptoyees  reveals  that  Federal 
workers  pay  more  in  premiums  and  deducti- 
bles in  return  for  fewer  benefits. 

Today  I  wouto  like  to  draw  attention  to  one 
aspect  of  tfiis  discrimination— ttie  almost  total 
ateence  of  adecyjate  psycliiatiic  benefits  in 
the  Federal  Emptoyees  Health  Benefit  Plan 
[FEHP].  The  10  million  emptoyees  of  tfie  Fed- 
eral Government  are  effectively  denied  mental 
health  ti^atment  In  1982  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  [OPM]  placed  art>itrary 
limits  on  all  mental  health  care,  without  regard 
for  tfie  patient's  need.  Tfiese  restricttons  ccxv 
tinue  today  unilaterally  singling  out  for  dis- 
criminatory coverage  tfiose  persons  suffering 
from  mental  illness  or  substance  abuse  addic- 
tion. 

To  redress  tfiis  imbalance,  I  am  joining  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  1734  wtitoh  addresses  the 
need  for  comprehensive  health  insurance — irv 
(duding  psychiatric  benefits — for  Federal  work- 
ers. Tfiis  important  legislatton  ¥vill  ensure  Itiat 
tfiose  enrollees  wfio  need  medtoal  treatment 
for  nervous,  mental  and  emotional  disorders- 
including  atoofidism  and  drug  addtotion — re- 
ceive tfie  treatment  tfiey  need.  All  plans  wiU 
be  required  to  provide  a  minimum  of  SO  outpa- 
tient visits  and  60  inpatient  days  per  year  as 
well  as  tiMO  28-day  atoohoksm  and  drug  addto- 
tion programs.  All  copayments  and  deducti- 
bles must  be  at  tfie  same  level  as  for  the 
treatment  of  pfiysical  illness. 

A  dear  and  ot)vtous  need  for  mental  health 
care  exists  in  our  society.  Tfie  American  Psy- 
cfiiatric  Association  [APA]  estimates  tfiat  t>e- 
tween  30  and  40  millton  Amertoans — or  one  in 
five  people — suffer  from  some  form  of  mental 
illness  or  substance  at>use.  We  have  only  to 
took  at  ttie  recent  rash  of  youth  sutoides  for  a 
tragto  illustration  of  tfie  conset^uences  of  poor 
mental  health. 

Moreover,  I  suggest  that  increased  attentton 
to  mental  fiealth  wouto  actually  reduce  ttie 
costs  of  physical  care.  For  those  wfio  wish  to 
stop  smciking,  counseling  is  frequently  a  vital 
step.  The  link  betwreen  good  pfiysical  health 
and  good  mental  fiealth  is  dear  in  tfiis  exam- 
pto,  but  it  also  extends  to  many  forms  of  phys- 
toal  illness.  Pfiysical  symptoms  are  frequentiy 
a  manifestation  of  mental  ill-fiealth  and  prove 
difficult  to  ti^eat  unless  tfie  source  of  the  prob- 
lem is  addressed.  Tfiis  so-called  offset  effect 
has  been  widely  acknowledged  in  medical  cir- 
cles. 
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KR.  1734  is  an  important  first  step  towards 
ending  the  discrimination  currently  exercised 
against  Federal  employers.  Government  work- 
ers deserve  to  have  access  to  health  plans 
wtiich  meet  their  needs.  I  urge  you  to  join  with 
me  in  supporting  H.R.  1734  to  achieve  this 
goal. 


SEXX>ND  ANNUAL  ARMY  DATS 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

orcAurounA 
m  THZ  HOUSE  or  RKPRKSSHTATTVES 

Tuexday.  March  31.  1987 

Mr.  DELLUM&  Mr.  Speaker,  during  times  of 
national  defense,  natural  disaster,  and  emer- 
gency the  6th  U.S.  Army  has  histoncally  sup- 
ported Constitution  as  weN  as  provided  relief 
and  assistaiKe  to  the  dtizerts  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area,  Caiifomia,  and  ttie 
Nation.  I  consider  it  appropnate  that  the 
House  acknowledge  ttie  significance  of  the 
Army  and  its  historic  connectxxw  to  the  citi- 
zens of  northern  Caiifomia  during  the  Second 
Annual  Army  Days  Celebratnn.  to  be  hekl 
April  2-5. 1967. 

Army  days  1987  is  a  community-sponsored. 
puUic-aervice  event  dedicated  to  fostering 
better  communication  and  urvjerstarvjing  be- 
tween the  6th  U.S.  Army,  headquartered  at 
the  Presklio  of  San  Francisco,  and  ttie  citizens 
of  norttwm  California. 

Designed  around  the  theme  "When  We 
Were  Needed  We  Were  There"  Army  days  fo- 
cuses on  the  Army's  continuing  commitment 
rwt  only  to  national  defense  t)ut  to  community 
assistance.  The  Army  played  an  important 
emergency  preparedness  roll  during  the  1906 
San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  and  is  pre- 
pared to  do  so  today  and  on  into  the  future. 
Army  days  was  conceptualized  to  coinckje 
with  the  anniversary  of  the  1906  earthquake 
and  fire;  1967  marks  the  81st  anniversary  of 
the  Army's  assistance  to  the  community 
durirtg  tfiis  natural  catastrophy. 

The  4-day  Army  Day  1987  extravaganza  is 
a  series  of  civic-onented  activities,  includir^g 
sky  diving.  "Rings  of  Victory"  Army  air  show, 
band  concerts,  performances  by  Maxine  An- 
drews of  the  "Andrews  Sisters."  a  10-kik>me- 
ter  run.  health  fairs,  modem  equipment  dis- 
plays, open  houses  and  patriotic  ceremonies. 

It  is  designed  to  provkle  the  put>lk:  with  an 
opportunity  to  partk^te  In  the  celebratton  of 
the  bk^ntennial  of  ttie  Constitution  and  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  thek  Army.  It 
pleases  me  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  this 
celebration  and  to  join  with  the  citizens  of 
northern  Caiifomia  to  horwr  ttie  men  and 
women  wtx>  serve  their  Natton  in  today's 
Army. 


E  CTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 
OP  LAW  SALUTES  JUSTICE 
aCALIA 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

opiirw  jKRsrr 

rTHZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  31,  1987 
RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Thursday, 
my  Bima  mater,  the  Rutgers  University  School 
of  taw  will  hoTKX  one  of  New  Jersey's  most 
dist^iguished  native  sons.  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Jusjue  Antonin  Scalia. 

Itjis  my  great  ftonor  to  join  Dean  Peter  Sim- 
mo^,  Judge  John  J.  Gibbons.  Judge  Harold 
R.  Tyler.  Thomas  Campion.  Esq.,  Raymond 
Tro<nbadore.  Esq.,  arid  Dolores  Pegram 
Wilson,  Esq.  In  saluting  Justice  Scalia's  txil- 
liant  accomplishments  as  lawyer,  teacher,  and 
judge.  His  recent  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
CotAI  is  a  great  source  of  pride  to  Americans 
of  Ifalian  descent  and  to  all  Amencans,  as  we 
are  la  natton  of  immigrants'  children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
reprint  my  special  order  remarks  in  honor  of 
JustKe  Scalia's  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
CoiJrt. 

M  r.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great 
pleiisure  to  Join  my  House  colleagues  in 
t&k:  ng  out  this  special  order  to  Antonin 
Scalia,  our  Nation's  newest  Associate  Justice 
of  the  U.S  Supreme  Court. 

Justice  Scalia  is  the  emt>odiment  of  the 
Americ&n  dream.  The  only  son  of  a  Sicilian 
Immigrant  father  and  a  school  teacher 
mother,  he  attended  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty, becoming  valedictorian,  and  graduated 
froai  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  served 
as  adltor  of  its  prestigious  law  review. 

A^  a  young  lawyer.  Justice  Scalia  quickly 
earoed  a  reputation  as  an  outstanding  schol- 
ar and  an  lmi>eccable  legal  intellectual.  He 
haa  taught  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  the  University  of  Chicago.  During  the 
Nlxbn  and  Ford  administrations.  Justice 
Scalia  served  as  general  counsel  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy  and  head  of  the  Justice  Department 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel.  In  1982,  President 
Reagan  app>ointed  him  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Apieals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, the  second  highest  powerful  court  in 
the!  Nation. 

On  a  more  persotial  note.  Justice  Scalia  is 
a  man  of  warm  good  humor,  a  family  man. 
dented  to  his  wife,  Maureen,  and  their  nine 
en.  Known  to  family  and  friends  as 
10,"  he  has  a  zest  for  oldfashloned  "slng- 

and  friendly  poker  games. 
[r.  Speaker,  even  though  some  of  us  may 
disagree  with  Justice  Scalia's  conservative 
views,  we  respect  his  outstanding  record  as 
lav^er,  teacher,  and  jurist.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  note  that  Justice  Scalia  is  the 
flrat  American  of  Italian  heritage  to  t>e  se- 
lected to  serve  on  the  highest  court  in  the 
lanb.  A  few  weeks  ago,  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate— t)oth  Democrat  and  Republicans- 
voted  to  confirm  Justice  Scalia,  unanimous- 
ly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  cherished  foundation  of 
out  democracy,  a  guarantee  of  civil  rights, 
freedom  and  liberty  for  all  Americans.  All 
Aniericans— black  and  white,  young  and  old. 
ricli  and  poor,  conservative  and  liberal— 
dei^nd  on  the  Supreme  Court  to  preserve 
tha  meaning  of  this  wonderful  document 
thjough  tilstory.  I  am  sure  that  in  the 
coi  ling  years.  Justice  Antonio  Scalia  will 
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lie  a  Jurist  who  inspires  the  pride 

con|idence  of  all  Americans,  a  Jurist  of 

talents  and  unwavering  devo- 

the   Constitution,   who   will   help 

the  Supreme  Court  and  the 

people  into  the  2l8t  century. 
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TRE  lUTE  TO  DR.  JOHN  BALL 


CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 


OPMARTUUn) 
IN  TkE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mrs.  MORELLA  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep 
sorrow  tf  at  I  announce  that  Dr.  John  Ball,  a 
friend  and  former  Bethesda  resident,  who  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  practice  of  medk:ine,  and 
In  servk£  to  his  community,  died  of  injuries 
suffered  in  a  traffk;  accident  near  FrederKk. 
MD.        I 

Dr.  Bali's  death  was  reported  in  tf>e  Wash- 
ington Tiines  of  Monday.  March  23,  1987,  and 
I  Insert  t|ie  artKle  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

[Froml  the  Washington  Times.  Mar.  23, 
19871      I 

Da.  John  Ball,  Medical  OmcER 

Dr.  Jo^  Ball,  78,  a  retired  Maryland  state 
deputy  medical  examiner  for  Montgomery 
County,  I  died  Thursday  from  injuries  In  a 
traffic  atcident.  He  lived  In  Frederick,  Md. 

Dr.  Bail  was  assistant  deputy  medical  ex- 
aminer for  Frederick  County  and  past  state 
presider^  and  fellow  of  the  Academy  of 
nunily  practice. 

The  Jrederick  County  Sheriff's  Office  re- 
ix>rted  t^at  Dr.  Ball  was  a  passenger  In  a  car 
driven  bj'  his  wife,  Monica  Ball,  that  collid- 
ed with  toother  car  while  Mrs.  Ball  was  at- 
tempting a  left  turn  from  Route  180  onto 
Route  340  near  Frederick.  He  was  reported 
dead  on  arrival  at  Frederick  Memorial  Hos- 
pital.     I 

Dr.  BiUl's  medical  career  included  a  44- 
year  prirate  medical  practice  in  Bethesda. 
He  also  served  as  physician  for  the  Bethes- 
da Firej  Department.  He  was  a  charter 
memt>er  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Subur- 
ban Hospital,  where  he  served  as  chief  of 
the  out-patient  department  and  chief  of  the 
medical  staff  from  1956  to  1982. 

He  wa$  bom  in  Warren,  Pa.,  and  attended 
George  Washington  University  l)ef  ore  trans- 
ferring to  Ol)erlln  College  In  Ohio,  where  he 
received  his  bachelor's  degree.  He  received 
his  M.D,  from  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

He  was  an  intern  at  old  Emergency  Hospi- 
tal in  Washington. 

In  1938.  Dr.  Ball  moved  to  Bethesda  and 
opened  la  private  practice.  He  also  was  a 
clinical  instructor  st  George  Washington 
University's  medical  school. 

From  1942  to  1946,  he  was  an  Army  medi- 
cal officer  stationed  in  the  Pacific. 

In  19fl3,  he  t>ecame  the  physician  for  the 
Bethesda  Fire  Department  and  a  deputy 
state  n^edical  examiner  for  Montgomery 
County.! 

He  retired  in  1982  and  moved  to  Freder- 
ick. He  was  named  assistant  deputy  medical 
examiner  of  Frederick  County. 

Dr.  Ball  was  a  former  chairman  and 
member  of  the  Medical  Chirurgical  Faculty 
from  19(8  to  1982.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Health  Coun- 
cil and  the  Medical  Arts  Society  of  Greater 
Washlnfton. 

Dr.  Ball  was  a  past  president  and  treasur- 
er of  t$e  Christ  Lutheran  Church  in  Be- 
thesda. 


Besides  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  Susan  Ball  Steiger  of  Philadel- 
phia; a  son,  Michael  S.  Ball  of  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif:  and  three  grandchildren. 

The  family  suggests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  he  In  the  form  of  contributions  to 
Christ  Lutheran  Church  and  Suburban  Hos- 
pital in  Bethesda  or  Frederick  Memorial 
Hospital  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Frederick. 


DISLOCATION  ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  today,  atong  with  my  colleagues, 
Messrs.  I^ach,  Sijvttery,  Roberts,  Whitta- 
KER,  and  Mrs.  Meyers,  the  Rural  Dislocation 
Assistance  Act  This  tNll  will  help  the  large 
numt>er  of  rural  workers  wtx)  have  t>een  dis- 
placed because  of  the  decline  in  the  agrrcul- 
tural  economy  make  the  transition  to  new  jobs 
and  new  economk:  opportunities. 

Farmers,  ranchers,  and  other  Individuals 
who  rely  on  agriculture  for  their  livelihood  are 
faced  with  the  toss  of  their  farms  and  their 
jot>s  as  a  result  of  the  same  natkxial  and 
international  economic  forces  that  have  ad- 
versely affected  industrial  and  manufacturing 
workers. 

Yet,  the  dislocated  worker  assistance  pro- 
grams that  exist  to  help  these  individuals  find 
and  train  for  new  jobs  are  geared  toward  In- 
dustrial dislocation  and  are  not  suited  to  the 
unk]ue  needs  of  rural  workers.  Rural  workers 
are  often  isolated  and  difficult  to  identify. 
Fanners  are  ineligible  for  unemployment  com- 
pensatton  that  provkjes  industrial  workers  fi- 
nancial assistance  while  nwking  tfie  transitton 
to  a  new  job. 

In  additton,  farmers  and  other  rural  workers 
often  need  specialized  servk;es  to  make  the 
transition  out  of  farming,  such  as  assistance  In 
evaluating  financial  conditions  and  In  manag- 
ing temporary  crises  through  psychological 
and  mental  health  counseling,  that  are  un- 
available through  the  existing  dislocated 
worker  programs. 

The  Rural  Dislocatton  Assistance  Act  pro- 
vkjes  for  a  temporary  Influx  of  funds  to  rural 
States  to  meet  the  Increasing,  unk^ue  demarxi 
caused  t>y  tf>e  significant  numtier  of  workers 
being  displaced  because  of  the  present  ad- 
verse agricultural  condittons. 

Tf>e  bill  does  not  authorize  new  funds. 
Rather,  it  earmarks  a  portkKi  of  the  discretton- 
ary  funds  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Lat>or 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  rural  needs. 
Because  the  existir>g  dislocated  worker  pro- 
gram does  not  adequately  address  the  unk^ue 
problems  faced  by  rural  workers,  the  Secre- 
tary's discrettonary  account  Is  an  appropriate 
source  of  furxJs  to  meet  this  need. 

From  tf>e  funds  available  to  ttie  Seaetary, 
10  percent  or  $20,000,000.  whk:hever  Is 
greater,  would  t>e  earmarked  for  20  rural 
States  hardest  hit  t>y  the  decline  in  agricultore. 
The  funds  would  be  altocated  on  the  basis  of 
declir)es  in  farm  equity  and  Increases  in  debt 
to  asset  rattos  witliin  ttiese  States. 

This  reliable  source  of  funding  will  enable 
States  to  tMjIld  on  the  Innovative  approaches 
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that  they  have  developed  to  meet  the  r>eeds 
of  distocated  rural  workers.  The  set-aside  Is 
auttiorized  for  5  years,  through  1992,  to 
enable  rural  States  to  assist  their  workers  In 
this  period  of  agricultural  transition.  A  summa- 
ry of  the  bill  follows: 

Rural  Dislocation  Assistance  Act— 

SUMMAKY 
rural  STATE  SET-ASIDE 

Sets  aside  from  the  Secretary's  discretion- 
ary funds  for  programs  of  assistance  to  dis- 
located workers  (i.e.  JTPA,  Title  III),  10  per- 
cent or  $20,000,000,  whichever  is  greater,  for 
allocation  to  the  Governors  of  states  hard- 
est hit  by  adverse  agricultural  conditions  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  programs  pro- 
viding basic  readjustment  services  (e.g. 
intake,  assessment,  job  placement  and  train- 
ing) to  dislocated  farmers,  ranchers  and 
farm  workers. 

determination  op  state  EUGiBILITY 

Eligible  states  shall  be  (1)  the  40  percent 
of  states  most  adversely  affected  by  declin- 
ing farm  equity  as  measured  by  the  percent 
change  in  farm  equity  l>etween  1981  and  the 
present,  and  (2)  states  in  which  the  present 
increase  in  the  average  debt  to  asset  ratio  of 
all  farms  between  1981  and  the  present  ex- 
ceeds 40  percent. 

Data  to  determine  eligible  states  is  avail- 
able through  USDA.  Economic  Research 
Service,  which  is  mandated  by  the  Act  to 
transmit  such  data  to  the  Secretary  of 
Latx)r  within  14  days  from  the  date  funds 
are  available. 

ALLOCATION  OP  AVAILABLE  FUNDS  TO  ELIGIBLE 
STATES 

50  percent  of  funds  set-aside  for  rural  dis- 
location assistance  programs  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  states  eligible  under  the  first  crite- 
ria in  proportion  to  the  farm  population  of 
each  eligible  state  in  relation  to  the  total 
farm  population  of  all  states  eligible  under 
the  first  criteria,  and 

50  percent  shall  be  allocated  to  states  eli- 
gible under  the  second  criteria  in  proi>ortion 
to  the  farm  population  of  each  eligible  state 
in  relation  to  the  total  farm  population  of 
all  states  eligible  under  the  second  criteria. 

The  amount  available  to  each  eligible 
state  shall  be  the  sum  of  amounts  calculat- 
ed above,  except  that  no  state  shall  receive 
more  than  10  percent  of  available  funds. 

STATE  PLAN  REQUIREMENTS 

To  receive  funds,  a  state  must  submit  a 
plan  for  approval  by  the  Secretary,  describ- 
ing how  the  state  will  utilize  the  available 
funds  to  meet  the  basic  readjustment  needs 
of  eligible  dislocated  rural  workers. 

EUGIBLE  RECIPIENTS  OP  SERVICES 

To  l>e  eligible  for  services,  individuals 
must  demonstrate  that  the  farm  or  ranch 
operation  which  provide  their  primary  occu- 
pation have  terminated  or  will  terminate. 

ELIGIBLE  ACTIVITIES 

Activities  and  services  which  may  l>e  pro- 
vided include: 

(1)  assistance  in  the  evaluation  of  finan- 
cial condition  and  in  the  preparation  of  fi- 
nancial plans; 

(2)  assistance  in  managing  temporary 
crises,  including  psychological  and  mental 
health  counseling; 

(3)  vocational  evaluation,  including  basic 
skOls  and  literacy  evaluation,  counseling, 
and  remediation; 

(4)  credit  and  legal  counseling,  including 
farmer /lender  mediation  services,  and  legal 
representation; 

(5)  job  search  assistance,  including  train- 
ing in  job  seelung  slulls; 
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(6)  entrepreneurial  training; 

(7)  specific  skiUs  training,  including  on- 
the-job  training  and  customized  training  in 
cooperation  with  potential  employers;  and 

(8)  support  services  required  to  enable  eli- 
gible individuals  to  participate  in  programs 
including  transportation,  health  care,  de- 
pendent care,  and  other  reasonable  sutisist- 
ence  allowance;  and  tuition,  fees.  l>ooks.  and 
expenses  associated  with  training. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MILLER 

CALLS   FOR    REFORM   OP   ROY- 
ALTY COLLECTION 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OPCALIPORMIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
most  of  the  13  years  that  I  have  served  in  tf>e 
Congress  of  tf>e  United  States,  scandal  has 
engulfed  the  Federal  Government's  ojllectkjn 
of  revenues  from  the  leasing  arxj  sale  of 
publk:  resources.  Indeed,  I  have  made  a 
career  of  exposing  ttie  shortchanging  of  tfie 
taxpayer,  and  of  authoring  legislatton  to  bring 
accountability  to  our  oil,  gas.  and  water  pro- 
grams. 

I  cannot  recount  tfie  many  words  which 
have  accurately  been  used  to  characterize  the 
mismanagement  in  the  royalty  collection  pro- 
gram. Scandal,  incomp)etence,  outrage,  looting 
of  the  taxpayers'  po<ikets,  all  come  to  mind, 
and  more. 

As  stewards  of  the  public  resources,  ttie  Irv 
terior  Department  can  play  a  critical  role  In  im- 
proving the  operations  of  Government,  in  re- 
storing publk:  faith  In  our  Instituttons,  and  in 
reducing  the  historic  size  of  our  nattonal  debt 

However,  the  Department  has  failed  repeat- 
ediy  to  exercise  t>oth  its  auttiority  and  its  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  publk:  purse,  not  just 
with  respect  to  royalty  payments  on  oil  and 
gas,  but  also  in  tfie  cases  of  hard  rock  miner- 
als; leases  for  coal,  oil  and  gas;  water  prices; 
and  other  resource  sales. 

I  have  already  IntrcxJuced  legislatton  to 
reform  ttie  onshore  oil  and  gas  leasing 
system,  the  Government's  biggest  ftoating 
crap  game,  and  I  am  hopeful  ttiat  tfiis  legisla- 
tion will  be  enacted,  at  k>ng  last,  in  ttie  100th 
Congress. 

The  urgency  of  securing  real  reform  in  tfie 
Interior  Department's  financial  management  of 
our  natural  resources  is  as  great  today — in  the 
era  of  the  trillion  dollar  budget  and  the  $2  tril- 
■ton  debt — as  was  ttie  Imperative  for  envircMV 
mental  reform  which  dawned  late  upon  tfie  in- 
terior Department  in  the  1 970's. 

A  newly  published  artx:le  in  tfie  "Wasfwig- 
ton  M(}nthly"  confirms  fiow  overdue  this 
reform  truly  is.  Tfie  title  of  the  artkHe  itself  Is 
Illustrative  of  tfie  debacle:  "You  Think  tfie 
NSC  Is  Screwed  Up?  Take  a  Look  at  Wash- 
ington's Worst  Run  Program."  I  am  including  a 
copy  of  this  alarming  artKle  In  tfiese  remarks, 
so  that  all  Members  can  read  how  poorly 
managed  our  royalty  collecttons  system  tnjiy 
Is. 

Not  even  tfie  "Wasfiington  Monthly"  artk:le 
coiM  fully  expose  tfie  deptfis  of  tfie  misman- 
agement. Just  last  week,  it  was  revealed  in 
tfie  Washington  Post  tfiat  tfie  Army  Corps  of 
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Engineara  has  bean  legalty  ovareeoing  some 
306  ol  and  has  waMs  in  four  Eastern  States, 
oovaring  mora  than  42,000  acres  of  land. 
Copa  odicWa  coNactsd  less  than  $150,000 
from  Iha  600  waHt  last  year,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Managamant.  which  is  suppoaed  to 
njn  the  program,  concludes  that  royalty  pay- 
manls  "appear  to  have  been  made  sporadi- 
caly  wNh  no  monMoring  for  compNarKe  with 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Commitlee,  I  have  heard  this  administration 
over  and  over  again  that  we  need  to 
waste  out  of  GovammenL 

Ttta  admWslralion  said  we  dkln't  need  audn 
tor*;  they  said  we  needed  junkyard  dogs.  The 
wUcIa  by  John  Eiaandrath  makes  dear  that 
thoae  dogs  have  been  toothless  and  kept  on 
•  very  short  leesh. 

I  have  alao  heard  ttwt  we  need  to  imtxje 
Government  with  proven  standards  of  busi- 
neas  management  If  the  Reagan  Interior  De- 
partment is  any  example  of  that  principle  in 
praclioe.  I  expect  that  Ivan  Boeske  can  antka- 
pala  appointment  to  a  high  Cabinet  positk>n 
any  day  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interkx  Department's  man- 
agement of  our  system  for  collecting  accurate 
amounts  of  royalty  and  other  income  frofn  the 
uae  of  pubSc  resources  is  not  just  broke,  it's 


A  new  system  is  needed,  one  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Interior  Department  I  will  soon 
Moduoe  legislatwn  to  create  a  new  system 
for  overseeing  the  leasing,  contracting,  valu- 
alnn.  and  sale  of  put>lK  resources.  The  new 
system  wiN  have  excfcjsive  authority  to  assure 
tfwt  proper  amounts  are  collected,  deposited 
in  the  Treasury,  and  dMrtxjted  to  States  arxj 
Indian  tribes  as  required  by  Federal  law.  Its 
administrators  shouM  have  very  tough  en- 
forcement and  investigatory  powers. 

Operated  correctly,  a  new  coHectnn  system 
wM  not  cost  taxpayers  a  rackel  because  it  will 
be  funded  by  the  moneys  it  collects.  And  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  diligence  by  its  em- 
ptoyees,  I  woukl  not  be  opposed  to  assuring 
bonuses  to  those  wtw  recover  uncoiiected 
revenues  for  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  deserves  biparti- 
san support  from  this  Congress.  We,  and  the 
constituents  we  represent  are  tired  of  t>eing 
played  for  Unde  Sucker.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  had  its  chance  for  over  100  years, 
and  it  has  failed  again,  and  again,  and  again. 
Let  us  join  together  in  an  effort  to  make  Gov- 
ernment work  belter,  and  to  secure  for  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  that  revenue  whKh  is 
rightfuHy  theirs. 

[Rvm  the  Washinston  Monthly.  April 
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Tou  Thihk  thb  NSC  18  ScRSWKD  Up?  Taki  a 

Look  at  Washhigtoh's  Wohst  Rxm  Pko- 


(By  John  Eisendrath) 
You  can  always  tell  a  government  pro- 
grmm  Isn't  working  well  when  the  General 
Acoountlng  Office  decides  it  can  save  itself 
acKue  work  by  starting  each  new  report  on  a 
program  with  the  exact  same  paragraph. 
The  federal  government's  royalty  manage- 
ment program,  operated  by  the  Department 
of  Interior,  is  a  prime  example.  "Historical- 
ly. [Interior]  has  not  placed  a  high  priority 
on  the  collection  of  oil  and  gas  royalties," 
begin  the  QAO's  1981.  1982.  and  1983  re- 
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porta]  "Consequently,  serious  deficiencies  in 
the  collection  system  that  were  identified 
over  90  years  ago  persist  today." 

Dtu!lng  the  past  33  years,  three  task 
forces,  one  blue  ribl>on  panel,  and  five  out- 
side contractors  have  tried  to  improve  the 
Interior's  management  of  this  huge  pro- 
gram: the  OAO,  Interior's  own  inspector 
geneml.  and  five  dlffemt  congressional  com- 
mittees have  weighed  in  with  18  reports  to- 
taling 1.319  pages. 

Wi^out  success.  The  problem  is  now 
worse  than  ever.  According  to  a  report 
issued  last  Septeml>er  by  the  House  Appro- 
priatmns  Sulicommittee  on  the  Interior,  the 
government  may  l>e  failing  to  collect  as 
much  as  $1  billion  a  year  in  royalties.  The 
goveitunent,  of  course,  disputes  the  exact 
amount,  but  admits  that  hundreds  of  mi- 
Ilons  of  dollars  did  go  uncollected  in  1985, 
and  that  over  the  years,  billions  more  have 
been  lost.  The  subcommittee  estimated  that 
the  utidercoUection  rate  is  twice  that  of  five 
years  ago.  and  more  than  triple  the  estimat- 
ed undercollection  rate  of  1975. 

These  royalties  are  paid  on  oU  and  gas 
pumded  from  federal  and  Indian  lands  that 
have  Ibeen  leased  to  private  companies.  In 
exchange  for  their  leases,  companies  pay  12 
to  la  percent  on  whatever  they  produce, 
whictt  can  l>e  a  significant  source  of  reve- 
nue; Since  1959,  the  government  has  collect- 
ed more  than  $28  billion.  Indians  receive  all 
the  royalties  paid  by  companies  leasing 
their  land;  states  get  half  the  royalties 
earned  from  public  land  inside  their  t>or- 
ders. 

Nov,  you  may  have  more  Important 
things  to  worry  alx>ut  than  whether  New 
Mexico  is  getting  its  fair  share  of  royalties. 
It's  a  good  bet  most  people  in  New  Mexico 
don't  even  care.  What  everyone  from  Santa 
Fe  to  the  Senate  should  care  about  Is  that 
the  royalty  management  program  repre- 
sents government  so  out  of  control  it  makes 
the  Ifational  Sectuity  Council  seem  orderly. 

iTRK  SKVEIf  PERCDrr  SOLUTIOIf 
U  1982,  royalty  management  was  done 
by  Interior's  VS.  Geological  Survey 
(USQS).  a  division  well  respected  for  its  sci- 
entific undertakings.  But  even  in  1959  the 
GAO  pointed  out  that  the  study  of  rocks 
and  the  collection  of  money  have  little  in 
common.  Interior  informed  Congress  that  it 
"seriously  considered"  this  point  in  1963 
and  ^ain  a  year  later.  Interior's  thought- 
fuln«s,  however,  was  swiftly  followed  by 
deca4es  of  inaction. 

The  geologists  meant  well.  In  an  early 
effort  to  straighten  out  the  collection  mess, 
the  director  of  USOS  in  1954  ordered  a 
bureau-wide  audit  under  the  direction  of  a 
new  f:hlef  inspector.  The  only  problem  was 
that  the  order  provided  no  staff.  For  seven 
yeari  the  "chief"  inspector  was  the  only  in- 
spector. When  the  GAO  noted  the  chief  in- 
spector had  not  yet  conducted  an  audit,  it 
suggested  USOS  give  the  poor  guy  some 
help.  A  small  staff  was  assigned  in  1961.  but 
no  aodits  were  done  until  1964. 

For  most  of  the  next  15  years,  USGS 
maintained  this  grueling  pace.  Of  a  sample 
of  5,000  leases  in  1979.  the  GAO  found  that 
only  eight  had  been  audited.  The  following 
yearj  a  look  at  18,000  leases  showed  that 
USCE  auditors  had  examined  only  92. 

Toido  all  this  work,  the  royalty  manage- 
ment program  by  1980  employed  321  people. 
Unfortunately,  315  didn't  know  very  much 
about  collections:  only  six  were  CPAs.  When 
a  blue  ribbon  panel  pointed  this  out  to  Inte- 
rior In  1982,  the  agency  decided  the  Miner- 
als Management  Service  could  do  a  better 
job.  The  MMS  has  130  auditors,  108  ac- 
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countants.  and  a  staff  of  618  whose  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  ( ollect  royalties. 

But  for  all  its  apparent  expertise,  the 
MMS  has  done  its  predecessor  proud.  To 
make  up  fjor  all  the  previous  lax  years,  the 
MMS  in  1083  l>egan  auditing  the  major  com- 
panies involved  in  oU  and  gas  leasing  over 
the  previous  five  years.  Auditors  were  as- 
signed, m^ney  was  appropriated,  and  sure 
enough,  $320  million  In  underpayments  was 
found.  Thkt  sounds  like  a  lot,  but  Congress 
now  estimates  that  undercollections  for 
those  yea9  total  about  (5  billion— 15  times 
the  shortfall  MMS  found. 

Officials  at  Interior  are  so  proud  of  col- 
lecting less  than  7  percent  of  what  it  is  owed 
that  they  are  reluctant  to  take  on  more 
auditors,  to  1984,  when  MMS  had  90  audi- 
tors, MMS  director  William  Bettenberg  told 
Rep.  JohnJMiutha,  "We're  in  good  shape  on 
auditors.  "JA  wary  Congress  gave  him  more 
anyway.  llast  April  Bettenl>erg  told  Rep. 
Sidney  Ya^es,  chair  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Sul)fommittee  on  the  Interior,  that 
the  130  aaditors  now  on  staff  were  all  he 
needed.  Only  after  an  internal  report  con- 
cluded that  by  spending  $2.5  million  more 
on  50  auditors  the  department  could  in- 
crease collections  by  $20  million,  did  Betten- 
l>erg  admit  that  more  auditors  would  l>e 
helpful.  But  in  Septeml>er,  when  Yates 
asked  Bettenberg  whether  he'd  like  100, 
Bettenberg  replied:  "We  think  not." 

A  CERTAIIf  AMOUirr  OF  CHAOS 

Of  course,  it  doesn't  matter  how  many 
auditors  Interior  has  if  they  can't  figure  out 
what  they're  supposed  to  do.  It  would  seem, 
for  instance,  simple  to  decide  how  much  a 
company  pwes  in  royalties  each  year.  Just 
determine!  the  market  price  on  the  oU  and 
gas,  apply*  the  applicable  royalty  rate,  and 
send  out  the  bills. 

Interior  has  never  quite  figured  this  out. 
Between  1949  and  1959,  the  department 
simply  failed  to  biU  a  numl>er  of  oil  produc- 
ers for  royalties,  including  one  that  owed 
more  thad  $250,000  l>ecause  USGS  officials 
couldn't  agree  on  what  Its  production  was 
worth.  No  bill,  no  royalties.  After  the  GAO 
expressed  concern  over  this  lack  of  collec- 
tions, uses  officials  assured  investigators, 
"Although  all  the  Items  have  not  been 
billed,  considerable  action  has  been  taken  to 
bring  the  work  up  to  date." 

In  fact,  little  action  had  t>een  taken  years 
later  In  1972  the  GAO  reported  that  the 
USGS  determined  the  value  of  oil  and  gas 
by  relying  on  the  price  the  company  set- 
even  whek)  that  company  was  selling  oil 
from  one  I  subsidiary  to  the  next.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, j  an  examination  of  only  a  small 
fraction  af  producing  wells  exposed  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  royalties 
lost  due  te  artificially  low  prices.  Again,  the 
USGS  promised  that  the  "assistant  secre- 
tary has  ordered  the  present  operating 
manual  reviewed  as  rapidly  as  possible  .  .  . 
to  ensure  that  no  [questions]  remain  about 
the  computation  of  royalty  payments."  Nine 
years  later  the  acting  director  of  the  USOS 
was  again  soberly  assuring  Congress  that  In- 
terior was  working  on  "a  new  accounting 
system  that  would  solve  the  valuation  prob- 
lem." The  system,  he  said,  would  be  operat- 
ing by  1984.  There  Is  still  no  such  system. 

Moreover,  there  are  still  only  loose  guide- 
lines for  setting  a  price  on  oil  and  gas.  This 
leaves  lx>th  conscientious  companies  and  de- 
partment auditors  confused.  Consider  this 
exchange  last  fall  l>etween  Bettenberg  and 
Rep.  Yates: 

Yates:  How  in  the  world  can  a  company 
know  wliiether  it  Is  complying  with  what 
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you  expect  them  to  do?  If  they  have  no 
guidelines,  how  can  your  auditors  know 
whether  the  company  is  complying?  Isn't  it 
total  chaos? 

Bettentwrg:  It's  not  total  chaos. 

Yates:  It  is  Just  chaos. 

Bettent>erg:  There  Is  a  certain  amount  of 
chaos  out  there. 

How  much?  Enough  that  not  only  is  Inte- 
rior failing  to  collect  royalties  but  oil  com- 
panies are  successfully  suing  the  depart- 
ment to  get  back  the  small  percent  of  royal- 
ties the  government  does  take  in.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  valuation  guidelines,  the  in- 
dustry has  successfully  appealed  a  number 
of  audit  findings  on  the  grounds  that  the 
rules  are  open  to  interpretation. 

Last  fall  Interior  finally  came  up  with  a 
sure  fire  way  to  solve  the  valuation  ques- 
tion: It  decided  to  let  Conoco  write  the 
guidelines.  By  the  BOidS's  own  estimation, 
Conoco's  proposal  would  have  saved  oil  and 
gas  companies  $600  million.  Though  the 
MMS's  Royalty  Managment  Advisory  Com- 
mittee vetoed  the  proposed  guideliiies  by 
one  vote  last  October,  new  regulations  now 
pending  are  no  better.  If  implemented,  they 
would  require  states  and  Indians  to  rebate 
millions  to  oil  and  gas  companies  for  royal- 
ties collected  since  1982. 

Even  when  Interior  does  manage  to  snag 
some  royalties,  it  has  a  hard  time  keeping 
track  of  them.  Over  the  years,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  lease  accounts  have  l>een  inaccu- 
rate. Of  the  22,735  such  accounts  kept  by 
the  USOS  in  1979,  16.166  were  so  poorly 
maintained  that  there  was  no  way  to  know 
whether  the  government  was  owed  money 
or  whether  the  companies  had  paid  too 
much. 

When  asked  that  year  al>out  the  problem, 
the  USGS  assured  Investigators  that  all  ac- 
counts would  be  reconciled  by  1981.  But  by 
May  1981  the  portion  of  accounts  with 
errors  had  grown  from  60  to  73  percent.  An- 
other assurance  from  USGS  was  followed  1 1 
months  later  by  another  GAO  report.  Same 
first  paragraph.  Same  conclusion.  An  analy- 
sis of  275  lease  accounts  disclosed  errors  to- 
taling $1.1  million.  Indicating,  according  to 
the  GAO,  "the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
the  Department  has  faced  in  maintaining 
accurate  lease  account  records." 

Interior's  solution?  Purge  some  accounts 
that  had  discrepancies.  This  might  seem  a 
prudent  approach  if  direced  at  the  smaU  but 
time-consuming  accounts.  But  the  depart- 
ment naturally  opted  to  wi[>e  the  slate  clean 
for  only  those  accounts  where  the  books 
were  off  by  more  than  $100,000.  The  govern- 
ment might  be  owed  $100,000,  or  it  might 
have  been  overpaid  by  that  amounts-start- 
ing In  1985,  all  accounts  that  large  were 
wiped  clean.  In  their  defense.  Interior  offi- 
cials told  Congress  that  they  had  nm  a  cost- 
benefit  analysis  that  backed  up  the  write- 
offs. When  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  analysis. 
Interior  officials  said  that  all  the  copies  of 
the  report  had  somehow  been  misplaced. 

When  the  agency  does  collect  royalties 
properly,  it  doesn't  have  a  conniption  about 
quickly  sending  Indians  and  states  their 
share.  In  1979  Interior  made  $359  million 
late  payments;  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1980,  $98  million:  and  in  1981,  $390  million. 
In  1982  an  irritated  Congress  passed  the 
Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management 
Act.  which  required,  in  part,  that  Interior 
disperse  royalties  within  30  days  of  receipt. 
Needless  to  say.  Interior  has  not  complied 
with  the  law.  In  1985  thousands  of  Navajos 
whose  lands  are  leased  for  oU  and  gas  pro- 
duction sued  the  department  over  late  pay- 
ments. Last  July,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
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Edwin  Mechem  ruled  in  the  Navajos'  favor, 
saying  the  department  had  consistently 
failed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

BUMS  AMSmOR 

Considering  the  history  of  the  program,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  one  In- 
novation Interior  billed  as  Its  panacea  for 
royalty  collections  followed  exquisitely  in 
the  sound  mangement  tradition  of  its  other 
reforms.  In  1979  Interior  began  work  on  a 
new  computer  system  to  track  royalty  col- 
lections and  distributions  and  gave  MMS  re- 
sponsibility for  overseeing  the  conversion  of 
data  from  the  existing  system  to  the  new 
computer.  Given  the  importance  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problem,  one  might  imagine 
that  the  MMS  would  assign  as  many  top- 
flight people  to  work  on  it  as  possible.  In- 
stead, according  to  an  internal  General 
Services  Administration  (OSA)  report  last 
August,  which  we  obtained  through  the 
Denver  Pott,  the  MMS  assigned  14  people  to 
manage  the  project,  only  three  of  whom 
had  any  experience  In  converting  data  from 
one  system  to  the  next.  Only  one  of  those 
three  had  any  experience  in  the  kind  of  con- 
version the  MMS  was  attempting.  Moreover, 
the  man  MMS  put  In  charge  of  the 
project — the  man  responsible  for  steering 
Interior  away  from  the  rocks  for  Jocks  stew- 
ardship of  the  USGS— was,  that's  right,  a 
geologist. 

The  new  computer  is  a  dud.  To  date.  Inte- 
rior has  spent  $82  million  on  it,  and  it  still 
doesn't  work  properly.  In  August,  six  years 
after  Interior  leased  the  first  contract  for 
the  computer,  the  GSA  predicted  that 
unless  changes  were  made,  'the  project  may 
ultimately  fail." 

In  September  1980,  the  initial  develop- 
ment contract  was  awarded  on  a  sole  source 
basis  to  Sterling  Systems,  Inc.,  which  In 
turn  subcontracted  to  Arthur  Andersen  and 
Company.  It  quickly  became  apparent  that 
Andersen  was  doing  all  the  work.  Rather 
than  pay  two  companies  for  work  only  one 
was  doing.  Interior  canceled  Sterling's  con- 
tract in  February  1981. 

But  the  department  then  chose  not  to 
follow  Andersen's  advice  that,  for  $11  mil- 
lion, a  new  system  could  be  set  up  using 
three  mainframe  computers  already  in  the 
USGS  inventory.  Instead,  the  department 
started  over.  By  Septeml>er  1981.  three  new 
contractors  had  t>een  hired  to  do  three  sepa- 
rate tasks:  development,  oversight,  and  data 
processing.  Rather  than  use  the  available 
computers,  American  Maiuigement  Systems 
(AMS),  the  company  awarded  the  develop- 
ment contract,  designed  a  new  system 
around  one  minicomputer,  or  VAX.  Interior 
purchased  one  that  October.  By  May  1982. 
with  only  10  percent  of  the  data  entered, 
the  VAX  was  overloaded.  A  second  was  pur- 
chased. Then  a  third.  Within  a  year  there 
were  six  and  all  were  over  capacity. 

Apparently  the  minis  weren't  designed  for 
high  volume  input,  and  no  software  existed 
to  process  so  much  information.  Interior 
could  buy  50  minis  and  the  computers  still 
couldn't  keep  up.  So  what  was  MMS's  over- 
sight team  doing?  According  to  an  internal 
department  report.  It  had  no  idea.  "AMS  in- 
undated the  MMS  staff  with  paper."  the 
report  notes.  "Many  of  these  documents 
containing  key  design  decisions  were  never 
really  read  or  analyzed  by  the  hOSS 
staff.  ...  It  soon  t>ecame  apparent  that 
oiUy  [AMS]  fully  understood  the  intricacies 
of  the  new  system." 

What  everyone  did  understand  was  that 
opting  for  the  VAX  system  had  turned  out 
to  l>e  a  $50  million  mistake.  It  was  also  a 
waste  of  four  years.  Interior  decided  to  go 
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back  to  the  maiivframe  computer  idea 
Arthur  Andersen  had  suggested  in  1980.  To 
implement  that,  on  April  1985  the  depart- 
ment awarded  a  $32  million  contract  to  the 
Martin  Marietta  Corporation.  Marietta  was 
supposed  to  complete  the  system  by  Decem- 
ber 1985.  It  didn't.  It  then  missed  all  its  1986 
deadlines.  Rather  than  miss  another.  Idari- 
etta  now  says  only  that  the  system  will  be 
operational  sometime  this  year. 

Interior  has  fined  Marietu  $979,498  for 
the  delays.  Marietta  refuses  to  pay,  saying 
the  government's  records  are  in  such  t>ad 
shape  they  cannot  be  fed  into  the  system. 
Blaming  government  delays  for  its  Inability 
to  meet  Its  deadlines.  Marietta  is  now  de- 
manding $1  million  from  the  agency.  One 
internal  MMS  report  concedes  the  agency 
has  "error-ridden  files  that  still  have  not 
l>een  completely  unraveled  or  reconciled." 
At  the  same  time,  a  GSA  report  concluded 
that  Marietta's  management  team  was  no 
keener  then  MMS's:  "Martin  had  no  i>er- 
sonel  with  significant  conversion  manage- 
ment skills  assigned  to  this  project  [until] 
about  four  months  after  the  project  got  un- 
derway." The  GSA  concluded  that  the  $32 
million  contract  "can  t>e  characterized  as  a 
case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind." 

PHOBLXM?  WHAT  PROBLXM? 

The  standing  joke  among  those  involved 
in  royalty  management  Is  that  after  33 
years  of  trying  to  correct  the  program's 
problems,  it  still  takes  ten  bureaucrats  to 
collect  royalities.  One  to  underestimate  the 
amount  owed  and  nine  of  make  sure  the 
payments  get  screwed  up. 

Despite  years  of  repeated  criticism,  the 
royalty  program  remains  grist  for  the 
Borscht  belt  miU  t)ecause  Interior  routinely 
brushes  aside  recommended  improvements. 
Even  when  Congress  made  the  recommen- 
dations law,  the  department  ignored  them. 
The  reason  is  simple.  There's  no  financial 
incentive  for  Interior  to  improve  collections. 
Almost  all  the  royalties  collected  that  don't 
go  back  to  the  states  or  the  Indians  are  de- 
posited in  the  general  treasury.  No  secre- 
tary Is  going  to  devote  his  or  her  increasing- 
ly scarce  resources  to  a  program  that  brings 
his  or  her  department  no  return. 

A  generation  of  incompetence  should  be 
long  enough  to  realize  that  the  only  way  to 
improve  the  royalty  management  program 
Is  to  make  MMS  salaries  proportionate  to  its 
success.  Without  this  kind  of  incentive,  tax- 
payers will  keep  making  up  the  difference. 
Indians  and  states  that  are  owed  royalties 
will  continue  being  shortchanged,  and  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  program  will  t>e  met 
with  a  kind  of  impervlousness  that  leads  one 
to  conclude  that  Interior  may  even  enjoy 
making  a  bureaucratic  mess. 

During  a  meeting  with  James  Watt  and 
four  of  his  assistants,  David  Linowes.  chair 
of  the  panel  assigned  to  assess  the  royalty 
management  program,  says  he  pointed  out 
that  because  the  department  never  matched 
reports  on  the  production  of  oil  and  gas 
with  reports  on  sales.  It  was  impossible  to  t>e 
sure  the  proper  amoiuit  of  royalties  was 
being  assessed.  "The  secretary  looked  at  his 
calendar  and  said,  'As  of  today,  we'll  start 
doing  that,' "  recalls  Linowes.  When, 
months  later,  Linowes  asked  those  in  the 
meeting  along  with  Watt  why  nothing  had 
been  done,  he  says  each  official  replied.  "We 
didn't  hear  the  secretary  say  he  was  going 
to  do  anything." 
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Com    IXXBOALLT    OVOXBS   ElfXRCT    LCASKS: 

Tbchmical  Srapo  Citsd  rom  Failurx  to 
Tuunm  Mammbiibmt  TO  BLM 


(By  Cass  Peterson) 

The  XJJ8.  Anny  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
been  lUesally  overaeeinc  more  than  300  oil 
and  gas  leases  in  at  least  four  easter^  states 
and  Is  not  certain  where  rent  and  royalty 
payments  made  by  the  energy  producers 
who  own  the  leases  ended  up,  embarrassed 
Corps  officials  said  yesterday. 

The  leases  are  on  more  than  42.000  acres 
of  land  acquired  for  water  projects  in  the 
Cops'  Ohio  River  Division— which  covers 
West  Virginia.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania  and  Ken- 
tucky. The  Corps  blamed  a  "technical 
snafu"  for  its  failure  to  transfer  the  leases 
to  the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  which  Is  the  only  feder- 
al agency  empowered  to  handle  mineral 
leases  oo  federal  land. 

Rep.  Nk^  J.  RahaU  n  (D-W.Va.).  whose 
district  includes  some  of  the  oil  properties. 
caUed  the  disclosure  a  "potential  scandal" 
and  said  the  state  may  be  owed  "millions  of 
dollan"  in  royalties  that  either  were  not 
collected  or  were  not  distributed  to  the 
states. 

Corps  officials  said  they  collected  less 
than  $135,000  last  year  from  the  leases, 
which  cover  an  estimated  800  operating  oil 
and  gas  wells  in  all  four  states  and  coal 
fields  in  at  least  one  area  of  Kentucky.  An 
initial  BLM  investigation  found  that  royalty 
I)ayments  "appear  to  have  been  made  spo- 
radically with  no  monitoring  for  compliance 
with  lease  terms." 

But  BliM  Director  Robert  F.  Burford  said 
it  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  govern- 
ment has  missed  out  on  significant  royalty 
revenues. 

"I  don't  have  reason  to  believe  that  [Ra- 
ball's  estimate],"  he  said,  "but  I  can't  say 
with  any  assurance  that  it's  not  true,  and  I 
won't  be  able  to  until  we  have  examined  the 
wells." 

According  to  BtiM  documents,  some  of  the 
leases  date  bacic  to  1891  and  others  were  let 
as  recently  as  1979.  Burford  said  some  of 
the  older  wells  "may  be  close  to  the  end  of 
production."  but  other  leases  appear  to 
cover  areas  that  have  drawn  recent  interest 
as  potential  gas  fields. 

BLM  officials  said  they  were  stunned  to 
learn  of  the  Corps'  oil  and  gas  properties 
during  a  "casual  conversation"  at  an  Inter- 
agency meeting  in  Cincinnati  last  month. 

Dave  Bayard,  a  spokesman  for  the  Corps 
in  Huntington.  W.Va.,  said  his  agency 
brought  up  the  subject  because  "we  were 
doing  a  large  load  of  work  administering 
these  leases  and  we  were  trying  to  get  some 
money  for  it  from  the  BLM.  It  looks  to  me 
to  be  an  honest  mistake." 

The  Corps  acquired  the  leases  over  a 
period  of  decades  when  the  agency  piu-- 
chased  tracts  of  land  for  flood  control  and 
other  projects  in  the  four-state  region.  The 
agency  is  legally  required  to  transfer  the 
leases  immediately  to  BLM. 

"What  the  Corps  has  been  doing  is  we've 
been  administering  the  lease  until  it  expires 
or  tmtil  we  finish  the  project,"  Bayard  said. 
"This  has  been  wrong." 

According  to  Bayard,  revenues  received 
before  1980  were  distributed  the  same  as 
income  from  other  Corps  activities,  such  as 
leases  for  marinas,  compgrounds  and  farm- 
land—25  percent  to  the  federal  treasury  and 
75  percent  to  the  country  "to  offset  tax 
losses." 

Since  1980.  however,  the  Corps  has  depos- 
ited the  money  into  a  "royalty  account." 
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Bayapxi  said  it  is  unclear  how  the  money  was 
>uted.  "I  assume,  but  I  don't  luiow, 
that  It  was  distributed  25-75,  but  there  is  an 
outsipe  possibility  that  It  wasn't  distributed 
at  al,"  Bayard  said.  "I  wish  I  had  some 
bett^-  answers  as  to  who  got  the  money." 

The  Corps  has  agreed  to  transfer  the 
leases  "as  expeditiously  as  possible"  so  that 
BLM  can  conduct  field  inspections  to  deter- 
mine production  levels  and  compliance  with 
environmental  laws. 

The  Corps'  real  estate  office  also  ordered 
all  its  field  offices  to  check  their  records 
and  report  any  private  mineral  leases  on 
Corp^  land. 

"I  think  they  feel  they  have  some  egg  on 
theiifface,"  said  Burford. 
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aspect  of  [Pakistan's  nonprollferation  offer, 
and  thus  rendered  its  argument  somewhat 
tendentio^. 

Pakistai>'8  policy  on  Afghanistan  is  gov- 
erned by  principles.  It  is  a  matter  of  histori- 
cal record  that  Pakistan's  opposition  to  the 
Scviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  commenced 
with  the  intervention  itself,  and  certainly 
long  before  (at  least  a  year  and  a  half)  the 
first  U.S.  Md  package  was  Initiated.  Nothing 
will  deflect  us  from  adhering  to  these  same 
principles!  which,  indeed,  form  the  basis  of 
our  positipn  in  the  current  delicate  political 
negotiations  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  frotn  that  unhappy  land. 

Finally.  I  regard  as  somewhat  peremptory 
the  assertion  that  "they  [the  Pakistanis] 
have  thought  they  could  have  American  pa- 
tronage and  the  bomb  too."  Permit  me  to 
suggest,  a(s  gently  as  I  may,  that  Pakistan 
has  sought  neither  if  we  have  sought  any- 
thing at  all,  it  has  been  American  friend- 
ship, for  [which  we  have  reciprocated  in 
Und,  and  jwill  continue  to  do  so. 

Jamsheks  K.A.  Markkr, 
Ambauador  of  Pakittan. 


DREIER  Of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
recently  seen  a  great  deal  of  corKem 
over  Pakistan's  nuclear  energy  program.  No 
doubt,  we  will  hear  much  more  corKeming 
Pakistan's  capabtlrties  and  intentions.  For  the 
recoild,  I  woukJ  like  to  submit  the  remarks  of 
PakiAan's  ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Jamv>eed  K.A.  Marker.  The  Ambassador 
dearty  spells  out  his  country's  desire  to  honor 
the  prirx:iples  of  nuclear  nonproliferation  and 
avot<j  a  nuclear  arms  race  with  neightx>ring 
Indiai  I  commend  the  Ambassador's  state- 
menl[  whk:h  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post^  to  my  colleagues  and  argue  it  is  a  fair 
proposal. 

[Frdm  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  13, 1987) 
Pakistan:  A  CoMMrmEifT  to 

4NOin>ROLIPERATIOM 
Post  ["Paldstan  and  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons," editorial,  March  10]  has  omitted  two 
fun(kunental  aspects  of  Pakistan's  nuclear 
poliv'-  first,  that  we  believe  in  nonprollfera- 
tionJand  our  nuclear  research  is,  therefore, 
devoted  entirely  to  peaceful  purposes:  and 
seco^id,  that  we  believe  that  the  practical 
and  purposeful  way  to  proceed  with  nonpro- 
liferation is  in  the  regional  context. 

Td  this  end,  the  president  and  prime  min- 
ister^  of  Pakistan  have  repeatedly  expressed 
thei^  conunitment  to  nonproliferation  and 
have  equally  frequently  proposed  that: 

(a)  India  and  Pakistan  Jointly  sign  the 
nonproliferation  treaty,  or 

(bl  India  and  Pakistan  Jointly  declare 
Sou|h  Asia  as  a  nuclear-weapons-free  zone, 
or    I 

(CI  India  and  Pakistan  agree  to  a  mutual 
inspection  of  each  other's  nuclear  facilities; 
or  tllat  there  be 

(d)  simultaneous  acceptance  of  complete 
lAEtV  safeguards  for  all  nuclear  instaUa- 
tiotw,  or 

(e)  a  binding  declaration  by  states  of 
South  Asia  renouncing  the  acquisition  or 
maqufacture  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Wfe  await  a  positive  response  to  any  of  the 
aboie  proposals  or  to  any  other  idea,  from 
any^  quarter  including  the  United  States, 
that  is  nondiscriminatory  in  nature.  We 
rena^in  convinced  that  their  acceptance 
would  mark  a  significant  progress  toward 
nonproliferation.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
somp  regret  that  The  Post  editorial  should 
have    entirely    ignored    this    fundamental 
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Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest tfwj  the  article,  "Our  State  Tree,  The 
Pecan"  by  Howard  Peacock,  from  the  Febru- 
ary 1986  issue  of  Texas  Highways,  be  entered 
in  the  Record.  Almost  as  American  as  apple 
pie,  the  fruit  of  the  pecan  tree  ranks  highest  in 
Ncxth  Amfrica  in  production  for  world  nut  nwr- 
kets.  The  pecan  has  been  a  part  of  our  horti- 
cultural heritage  since  precolonial  times.  Mr. 
Peacock's  tribute  to  this  fine  tree  is  one  of  the 
best  I've  ^ead,  and  I  wouki  tf>erefore  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Our  Stats  Tree.  The  Pecan 
(By  Howard  Peacock) 

When  ihe  conversation  turned  to  death 
and  grav^  markers,  James  Stephen  Hogg 
became  c|uiet  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
made  an  <>dd  request. 

The  date  was  March  2,  1906,  Texas  Inde- 
pendence' Day,  an6  the  former  governor  and 
his  daughter  were  spending  the  holiday 
with  his|  friend  and  law  partner.  Frank 
Jones  of  Houston. 

Governor  Hogg  had  proved  to  be  one  of 
Texas'  greatest  statesmen,  despite  a  stum- 
bling start  as  a  boy  in  the  deep  piney  woods. 
The  first  native-l>om  son  to  occupy  the  gov- 
ernor's Office,  he  hammered  through  re- 
forms in  education,  coimnerce,  and  law  en- 
forcement and  won  the  admiration  of  na- 
tional leaders.  He  had  been  shot,  impover- 
ished, eariched,  ignored,  cheered,  hated, 
and  honored. 

Howev«r.  the  comment  to  his  friend 
t>ecame  ^ogg's  most  durable  memorial. 

"I  want  no  monument,"  he's  quoted  as 
telling  Frank  Jones.  "Let  my  children  plant 
at  the  h^ad  of  my  grave  a  pecan  tree,  and  at 
my  feet  An  old-fashioned  walnut  tree.  When 
these  tr«es  l>ear,  then  let  the  pecans  and 
walnuts  |be  given  to  people  so  they  may 
plant  tl^m  and  make  Texas  a  land  of 
trees."     I 

UnexpMtedly,  Hogg  died  in  his  sleep  the 
next  morning.  But  his  remarks  were  remem- 
t>ered.  For  decades,  nuts  from  trees  planted 


at  his  grave  were  gathered  by  Texas  A&M 
University  horticulturists  and  distributed  to 
school  children  for  planting. 

Then  13  years  later,  when  the  legislature 
was  inspired  to  choose  a  state  tree— they 
had  at  least  145  species  to  choose  from— the 
honor  went  to  the  pecan.  All  50  states  now 
list  official  state  trees,  but  the  pecan  is  re- 
served for  Texas  alone. 

At  its  best,  the  pecan  becomes  a  friend 
150-foot-tall,  or  taller,  a  shaggy-bairked  emi- 
nence to  paint  or  photograph,  to  pat  on  the 
trunk  or  picnic  under.  It  provides  leafy 
shade  in  summer,  fuel  in  winter,  liunber  for 
furniture  and  small  tools,  a  home  for  wild 
creatures,  and  nutritious  food  in  vast  quan- 
tities. 

"This  is  the  most  important  nut  producer 
of  the  genus  Carya,"  says  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  "Pecan  nuts  are  North  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  contribution  to  the  world's  nut 
markets." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Texas  housewives 
and  gourmet  chefs  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  concocted  more  recipes 
based  on  the  pecan  than  on  any  other  nut- 
meat,  ranging  from  a  simple  sprinkling  of 
crushed  pieces  on  fruit  salad  to  a  fish  sauce 
of  pecan  halves  and  melted  butter  and  a 
Neiman-Marcus  colossus  of  an  ice  cream 
ball  rolled  in  toasted  pecans  and  drenched 
in  hot  fudge  sauce. 

The  pecan  has  assumed  a  notable  role  in 
history.  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  the  first  European 
explorer  In  these  parts,  stuffed  himself  on 
pecans  to  stay  alive  during  a  starving  captiv- 
ity with  migrant  Indians,  thanks  to  the 
"River  of  Nuts,"  as  the  Guadalupe  was 
called  in  1532.  Centuries  later,  astronauts 
munched  pecans  on  Apollo  13  and  Apollo  14 
missions,  marking  the  first  time  fresh  food 
was  packed  for  space  exploration. 

Between  those  major  historic  events, 
thousands  of  Texans  planted  pecans  to  cele- 
brate births,  marriages,  housewarmings, 
bam-roofings  and  other  important  mile- 
stones in  family  life.  Such  traditions  may 
well  revive  and  t>oom  to  mark  births  and 
weddings  during  the  Sesquicentennlal  year. 

Fossils  of  pecans  date  back  SO  million 
years,  but  the  natural  range  was  proliably 
established  some  half  million  years  ago, 
spreading  from  southwestern  Wisconsin- 
down  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  River  valleys 
and  through  the  eastern  half  of  Texas  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  range  was  prot>ably  de- 
termined by  glaciers  moving  back  and  forth 
that  caused  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  alternate- 
ly rise  and  recede. 

Migrating  animals  and  birds  planted  many 
a  pecan  during  such  epochs.  Parts  of  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tetmes- 
see,  Arlcansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma.  Missis- 
sippi, and  Alabama,  plus  Texas,  were  sprout- 
ed. Nowadays  the  tree  is  planted  In  many 
other  states.  In  Mexico,  and  on  several  other 
continents. 

A  member  of  the  walnut  family,  the  pecan 
claims  closest  kin  to  a  dozen  or  more  hicko- 
ries, the  genus  name  of  which  is  Carya,  de- 
rived from  a  Greek  word  for  walnut.  The 
pecan's  official  name  in  Carya  iUinoiensis. 

"It  was  once  known  as  'Illinois  nut,'"  ex- 
plains Dr.  Benton  Storey  of  Texas  A&M. 
"That  term  was  used  by  trappers  and  trad- 
ers." The  word  "pecan"  comes  from  an  Al- 
gonquin Indian  term,  "pakan,"  meaning  a 
nut  hard  enough  to  require  a  stone  to  crack 
it.  Cajuns  gave  the  name  an  extra  flourish, 
calling  it  "pecanier." 

Pioneers  used  the  hard  wood  of  the  pecan 
for  flooring,  furniture,  and  small  tools. 
Modem  uses  include  fancy  cabinetry  for  the 
elegant  color  and  grain  of  the  wood,  which 
takes  a  high,  lustrous  finish. 
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Leafless  in  winter,  the  tree  bares  its 
strong  frame  in  November  and  Deceml)er, 
and  delays  longer  than  any  other  species 
putting  on  its  green  garb  of  spring. 

Texas  ranlu  first  in  the  constuiption  of 
pecans  but  second  to  Georgia  in  production. 
That  comparison  may  mean  that  Georgians 
truck  their  nuts  to  market  while  Texans 
crack  and  pick  the  shells  on  their  porches, 
nibbling  all  the  while.  In  1983,  Texas  grow- 
ers produced  70  million  pounds  of  pecans. 
The  total  dropped  to  atx>ut  25  million  in 
1984,  however,  after  an  extremely  cold 
winter  and  a  hot,  dry  spring. 

Out  of  254  counties  in  Texas,  152  produce 
pecans  for  market.  Hood  Country  often  tops 
the  armual  tally,  in  1984  edging  El  Paso 
County  3  mlUlon  pounds  to  2.13  million,  and 
in  1983  coming  in  with  6.178  million  pounds 
to  5.72  million  for  San  Saba  County,  where 
the  worldwide  appetite  for  soft-shell  pecans 
began. 

"Source  of  more  important  varieties  than 
any  other  pecan  in  the  world."  certifies 
Famous  Trees  of  Texas,  published  by  the 
Texas  Forest  Service,  Texas  AScM  Universi- 
ty, referring  to  the  San  Saba  Mother  Pecan, 
a  tough  old  tree  growing  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  San  Saba  and  Colorado  rivers. 

But  It  was  a  pitiful  sight  when  E.  E. 
Risien,  a  British-bom  cabinetmaker  who 
sponsored  the  original  pecan  exhibition  in 
San  Saba,  first  viewed  it  more  than  a  centu- 
ry ago.  The  nuts  that  won  the  exhibition 
prize  were  so  impressive  and  delicious  that 
Risien  asked  the  owner  to  show  him  the 
tree  that  produced  them.  Riding  out  to  the 
place,  they  reined  up  presently,  and  the 
owner  waved  toward  the  tree.  Only  one  limb 
remained!  Stuiuied  by  the  grotesque  silhou- 
ette, Risien  asked  what  had  happened  to 
the  scores  of  other  limbs,  now  represented 
merely  by  their  stubs. 

"Had  to  cut  them  off  to  get  the  nuts."  the 
man  replied.  The  surviving  limb  had  been 
the  one  he  stood  on  to  saw  off  the  others. 

Risien  lx>ught  320  acres  of  the  surround- 
ing tract  for  $1,000,  a  handsome  price  for 
the  time,  and  set  about  fulfilling  his  fascina- 
tion with  breeding  pecans.  Eventually,  he 
would  develop  more  than  20  varieties  of  pa- 
pershell  pecans,  using  the  mother  tree  for 
thousands  of  experiments.  He  nursed  that 
specimen  back  to  vigorous  health,  mean- 
whOe  riding  horseback  over  thousands  of 
miles  in  Central  Texas  seeking  promising 
trees  for  budding  grafting,  and  pollenlzlng. 

Risien  established  a  nursery  in  1888,  and 
filled  orders  for  his  varieties  and  budwood. 
Orders  came  from  every  state  In  the  union 
where  western  species  would  grow,  and  from 
every  continent.  Queen  Victoria  and  Alfred, 
Lord  Tennyson  were  among  his  customers, 
in  addition  to  John  Studebaker  of  the  auto 
family  and  C.  W.  Post  of  the  cereal  empire. 
Post  saw  a  grape-like  cluster  of  pecans  ex- 
hibited by  Risien  at  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair  in  1893  and  came  all  the  way  to  San 
Saba  to  talk  with  Risien  and  inspect  his 
work.  According  to  reports,  the  cluster  of 
pecans  inspired  the  name  Post  gave  a  new 
product.  Grape  Nuts. 

Experimenters  and  nursery  owners  still 
seek  large,  fat.  Juicy,  thin-shelled  pecans 
that  will  fall  In  profuse  abundance  every 
year.  Today,  more  than  1,000  lOnds  of 
pecans  called  cultivars  have  t>een  developed 
from  the  small,  hard-shelled  native  varieties 
that  fed  native  Americans,  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
families  during  the  Great  Depression,  and 
many  a  young  boy  who  knew  where  to  look 
for  free  nuts  and  didn't  mind  thumbnaillng 
out  the  pulp. 

The  Indian  period  of  pecan  history  is  re- 
meml>ered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  In  the  practice  of  naming  varieties 
for  tribes,  such  as  the  Pawnee.  Wichita. 
Mohawk,  and  others. 

Biggest  of  all  varieties  discovered  to  date 
is  the  Podsednik.  which  measures  two 
inches  or  more  in  length.  A  pound  of  Pod- 
sedniks  may  require  only  11  nuts.  By  con- 
trast, a  pound  of  fat  Burketts.  a  popular  va- 
riety, may  average  40  nuts.  One  of  the  small 
native  pecans  exhibited  recently  required 
824  nuts. 

Robert  Podsednik  planted  a  pecan  nut  in 
1963  at  his  home  in  Arlington.  When  the  re- 
sulting tree  was  about  10  years  old.  he 
moved  it  to  another  spot  in  his  yard.  Then 
it  began  fruiting.  He  had  never  budded  or 
grafted  the  tree,  yet  the  pecans  were  the 
biggest  he  had  ever  seen. 

Larry  Womack  of  Womack's  Nursery  in 
DeLeon  saw  the  giants  and  arranged  to 
graft  this  variety  onto  his  nursery  stock. 
Alx>ut  1,000  trees  now  are  budded.  "We've 
been  selling  the  Podsednik  for  about  fotir 
years,  but  right  now  it's  more  of  a  novelty 
pecan  than  a  serious  ctiltivar." 

The  process  of  determining  whether  a  va- 
riety Is  suitable  for  large  scale  production 
takes  15  years  of  research.  What  research 
will  prove  with  regard  to  the  Podsednik 
(which  some  think  is  a  cross  between  the 
Mahan  and  the  Success)  no  one  knows,  but 
at  present  it  holds  the  world  honors  for  size. 

Growing  pecans  Is  one  of  those  businesses 
that  works  well  as  a  family  operation,  and 
the  Womack  experience  might  be  typical. 
Larry's  father  started  the  DeLeon  nursery 
in  the  1930s.  The  groves  have  grown  to  some 
20.000  trees.  "The  best  fertilizer  is  the 
owner's  shadow,"  an  old  saying  goes. 

Hugo  Pape  luiows  as  much  atwut  family 
operations,  research,  and  pecan  lore  as 
anyone.  Now  past  his  mid  BQs.  he's  a  patri- 
arch of  the  pecan  world.  His  Pape  Pecan 
Valley  Ranch  Is  south  of  Seguin.  On  a  high 
ledge  at  the  ranch,  be  built  an  overlook 
where  he  can  get  a  grand  view  of  the  valley 
where  he  tends  experimental  pecan  trees. 

"One  day  when  he  was  a  tx>y  about  six 
years  old,  my  son  Kenneth  was  playing 
around  the  t>ank  of  an  old  bed  of  the  river." 
Pape  recalls.  "Very  old  pecan  trees  form 
groves  on  those  l>anks.  He  discovered  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  Indian  arrowheads  and 
scrapers.  The  spot  was  obviously  an  encap- 
ment  for  the  Indians'  fall  migrations  along 
the  Guadalupe  where  they  could  fatten  up 
on  pecans  for  the  lean  months  ahead. 

"We  know  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  was  cap- 
tured by  Indians  and  brought  somewhere 
t>etween  the  sites  that  liecame  Gonzales  and 
Seguin,"  he  continues.  "Perhaps  his  party 
knew  this  place.  It's  the  right  location.  And 
those  trees  may  well  be  several  hundred 
years  old,  old  enough  to  tell  the  tale,  if  they 
could  talk." 

The  trees  he  points  to  look  older  than 
Texas  history.  Huge,  gnarled,  burled,  they 
hold  their  crowns  100  feet  or  more  alwve 
the  old  river  t>ed,  and  still  bear  pecans. 

The  Pape  family  now  owns  and  operates 
one  of  the  largest  pecan  complexes  in  the 
United  States,  including  vast  groves  and  a 
landmark  retail  outlet  In  Seguin.  Pape's 
Pecan  House.  Kenneth,  who  as  a  young  tx>y 
discovered  the  Indians'  cache,  owns  the 
pecan  bouse  and  is  president  of  the  Texas 
Pecan  Growers  Association. 

Hugo  Pape  got  into  the  business  when  a 
local  man  swapped  him  seven  and  a  half 
acres  of  land  for  $100  and  an  expensive  rug. 
Hugo's  father  later  gave  him  10  pecan 
grafts,  and  Hugo  got  so  interested  in  pecan 
growing  that  he  bought  additional  acreage. 
That  tract  now  comprises  the  experimental 
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orclurd  and  the  Kroves  of  ancient  pecans  on 
the  Ouadalupe  River. 

"In  thoM  days,  a  pecan  tree  would 
produce  well  every  second  year,"  Hugo  says. 
"The  In-beCween  years  would  be  a  failure. 
That  didnt  aeon  richt  to  me.  I  drove  over 
to  AAM  and  told  thoae  scientists  that  I 
didnt  believe  Ood  intended  pecans  to 
produce  Just  every  other  year.  I  said  before 
I  died  I  wanted  to  prove  that  pecan  trees 
could  produce  well  every  year,  like  peaches 
and  apples."  He  offered  to  foot  much  of  the 
bin  (or  reaearch.  which  began  his  long 
fitendihip  with  the  university. 

Tears  of  research  at  Texas  A&M  have 
yielded  the  knowledge  to  produce  hefty 
pecan  crops  each  year.  Three  of  America's 
top  authorities  on  the  pecan  are  connected 
with  the  univerxitr.  Dr.  Benton  Storey.  Dr. 
Oeotte  McEachem.  and  Bluef ford  Hancock. 
The  Utter  invented  the  world's  most  widely 
used  grmft.  the  Texas  ba^  inlay,  in  the 
1960s. 

It's  still  a  roller  coaster  ride  of  a  business, 
say  moat  growers.  Over  the  years,  they  have 
had  to  deal  with  myriad  insects,  crows,  rac- 
ooooa.  and  other  wild  creatures.  Crows  still 
imaet  commercial  growers  because  the  intel- 
ligent birds  often  pick  the  biggest.  Juiciest, 
softest-shelled,  most  marketable  nuts  to 
carry  off  and  hide. 

Actually,  says  one  authority,  crows  spread 
the  best  species  by  flying  considerable  dis- 
tances with  the  nuts,  storing  them  for 
winter  food,  and  leaving  some  to  germinate 
in  the  spring. 

Bears  once  roamed  the  river  and  woods 
between  Seguin  and  Gonzales,  and  gulped 
huge  quantities  of  native  pecans.  "The 
bears  would  tear  off  the  limbs  and  drag 
them  to  the  ground,  where  they  could 
devour  the  nuts  at  leisure,"  reveals  a  book 
of  the  19th  Century.  "It  looked  as  if  a  cy- 
clone had  passed  over  the  country." 

SetUeis  often  copied  animals  in  destroy- 
ing the  trees.  Accounts  abound  of  immense 
old  pecan  trees  being  felled  for  one  year's 
harvest. 

Wasteful  practices  such  as  those,  plus 
positive  thrusts  in  research,  production,  and 
marketing,  moved  families  in  the  pecan 
business  in  1921  to  form  the  Texas  Pecan 
Orowers  Association,  the  state's  oldest  agri- 
cultural organization.  It  has  about  1,300 
members  and  Is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
wwld. 

"Eighty  percent  of  our  members  are 
Tezans."  says  Norman  Winter,  executive  di- 
rector. "Others  live  in  Mexico.  Israel.  Aus- 
tralia, and  other  countries  where  pecans  are 
grown  and  being  tried." 

Folklore,  history,  and  various  uses  of  the 
pecan  are  prime  concerns  of  the  association, 
as  are  activities  aimed  at  helping  the  pecan 
compete  commerdaUy  with  almonds  and 
walnuts  as  a  table  delicacy. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  George  Washing- 
ton set  out  pecan  trees  in  their  home  or- 
chards, and  sapHnga  planted  by  Washington 
may  well  be  the  oldest  living  trees  In  Mount 
Vernon.  A  slave  in  St.  James  Parish,  Louisi- 
ana—Antoine  by  name,  the  gardener  of 
Governor  Telephore  J.  Roman— performed 
the  first  gmfts  on  pecan  trees.  The  variety 
he  created  through  16  grafts  was  named 
"centennial."  Similar  historical  notes  often 
appear  in  a  popular  column  headed  "Can 
Tou  Top  This  One?"  in  the  association's 
quarterly  magazine.  The  column  also  invites 
readers  to  teU  about  pecan  trees  of  remarka- 
ble size. 

In  Dallas,  for  example,  a  pecan  towers  ISO 
feet  over  a  home  in  an  otherwise  normal 
neighborhood.  No  telling  its  age. 
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Bell  County,  an  old  tree  known  as 
Nui^ber  735  bursts  forth  in  the  springtime 
with  as  many  as  25,000  rosettes  of  pecan 
clu^ers,  and  in  1954  yielded  1,000  pounds  of 
nuts  in  one  day's  gathering. 

In  HuntsvlUe,  on  the  south  comer  of  the 
Houston  homestead,  an  immense  pecan  has 
grovn  from  a  sapling  Sam  Houston  used  for 
flicking  his  horse  on  the  flank  one  night  on 
a  loiig  trip;  It  was  planted  the  next  day. 

On  Salado  Creek  In  San  Antonio,  an  enor- 
mous tree  with  a  circumference  of  223 
inches  at  the  breast  was  on  land  purchased 
in  1047  by  Jack  White,  later  to  be  elected 
majlor.  One  expert  estimated  its  age  at  1,000 
years.  When  White  took  possession  of  the 
property,  he  found  a  hobo  living  in  the 
hollow  of  the  tree.  It  became  known  as  the 
"Hobo  Pecan." 

Still  another  kind  of  home  life  is  provided 
by  pecans  at  a  place  near  Goldthwaite  for 
emotionally  and  physically  abused  children. 

"We  have  several  hundred  native  pecan 
trees  along  Pecan  Bayou."  explained  Paul 
Kirfcy.  an  administrator  of  the  New  Hori- 
zon* Ranch  St  Center,  in  an  address  at  a 
recent  pecan  growers  convention. 

"Our  pecan  orchard  helps  give  our  chil- 
dren a  chance  to  stop  and  think,  to  sort 
through  their  lives  and  try  to  make  some 
rhjrme  and  reason  out  of  the  things  that 
havt  happened  to  them.  They  have  nut- 
gathering  parties  on  the  river,  and  sell 
pecans  for  group  bus  trips  they  want  to 
tak< .  The  grove  is  one  of  the  important 
too]  I  of  our  program  to  help  them  rebuild 
self'  esteem." 

O  LTdening,  nature  study,  and  other  out- 
dooi  activities  along  Pecan  Bayou  supple- 
meqt  the  orchard  in  the  work  of  this  non- 
profit residential  center. 

In  his  years  of  scientific  study  and  collect- 
ing data.  Bluef  ford  Hancock  of  Texas  A&M 
maititains  he  knows  of  no  pecan  tree  that 
died  of  old  age.  Death  comes  from  the  de- 
structive acts  of  people  and  from  lightning, 
he  says.  Otherwise,  large  specimens  may 
well  live  hundreds  of  years. 

T(  day's  state  champion  pecan  tree  lives 
on  t  farm  Just  north  of  Weatherford  on  FM 
51.  It's  not  the  tallest  pecan  by  a  long  shot, 
but  its  circumference  (230  inches)  plus  its 
height  90  feet)  plus  the  crown  spread  (112 
fee9  give  it  a  combined  index  of  348  official 
points  that  no  other  pecans  tree  in  Texas 
has  yet  been  found  to  match. 

The  champ  is  just  one  of  the  giants  James 
Stephen  Hogg  had  in  mind  when  he 
tho  ight  of  his  state  as  "a  land  of  trees."  He 
prol  >ably  couldn't  conceive  of  the  modem 
breadth  of  his  drama.  At  last  count,  more 
than  2  million  pecan  trees  graced  the  hills, 
river  banks,  and  backyards  of  Texas,  many 
of  them  proliferating  from  nuts  gathered  at 
the  governor's  grave  and  distributed  to  gen- 
era^ons  of  Texas  school  children. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KEVIN  GAST 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  KARTLAHS 
»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  19S7 

DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
poiAt  out  the  achievement  of  my  (x>nstituent, 
Kevin  Gast,  wtio  recently  won  the  119-pound 
cia^s  B-C  wrestling  championships,  held  at 
W^em  Maryland  College.  Kevin  finished  the 
196  3-87  season,  with  an  impressive  25-1 
rec  ird. 


March  SI,  1987 

The  vkitory  by  Kevin  symtxjiizes  not  just  an 
individual  victory,  but  also  a  victory  for  our 
youth,  and  for  tfie  future  of  cxjr  country.  So 
often  we  hear  how  Vne  American  fighting  spirit 
no  longer  exists,  VnaX  we  are  a  country  on  the 
decline.  I  dispute  this  tfieory,  however,  and 
suggest  that  the  youth  of  today  will  bring  pros- 
perity arXl  glory  to  our  great  f^ation.  Competi- 
tiveness among  young  adults  has  not  dimirv 
ished,  and  will  one  day  t>e  transferred  into 
ottier  realms,  such  as  science,  business,  com- 
municatian,  as  well  as  others.  I  would  ti>ere- 
fore  Kke  to  assure  the  doomsdayers  tha^  tf>e 
American  spirit  is  alive  and  well,  ami  will  con- 
tinue,  as  long  as  we  have  individuals  such  as 
Kevin  Gast,  who,  once  committed  to  an  ideal, 
never  give  up. 


March  31,  1987 


COMPETING  WORLDWIDE 


HONJ  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 


or  MARTLAIfS 


IH' 


E>USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
day,  March  31,  1987 
EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  11, 
1987,  I  had  (xxasjon  to  speak  before  the  na- 
tional mejBting  of  tfie  Cast  Metals  Association 
in  Washington.  These  are  the  representatives 
of  our  national  foundry  industry  across  the 
country.  It  is  arxjther  sector  of  our  defense  in- 
dustrial tiase  under  great  stress  from  foreign 
imports,  ^rxler  daily  threat  of  disappearing  in 
tfie  avaMr>che  of  tialance  of  payments  defi- 
cits.        I 

The  main  speaker  at  the  breakfast  was  Mr. 
Albert  m  Gruer,  Jr.,  sales  manager  of  the 
Waupaca!  Foundry  in  Waupaca,  Wl.  His 
speech  was  so  cogent,  so  descriptive  of  the 
destruction  being  wrought  not  only  on  our  de- 
fense industrial  base  but  on  our  communities 
ttiat  I  with  to  sftare  it  \Mith  you  and  our  col- 
leagues I  by  having  it  inserted  in  today's 
Record.  I 

LCT  Us  COMFBTX— LKT'S  GET  Oil  WiTH  FT 

I  come  from  a  small  community  of  4,400 
people,  (nost  of  whom  are  dependent  on 
Waupac4Foundry's  success  and  continued 
growth.  We  have  a  very  personal  interest  in 
competing  worldwide! 

Let  me  state  that  the  theme  for  this  meet- 
ing, "Let  Us  Compete",  was  set  long  before 
the  current  bandwagon  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President  to  make  o\u-  Nation  more 
competitive.  This  Cast  Metals  Association 
has  beea  pounding  that  drum  since  1980. 
This  organization  represents  500  foundries 
throughout  the  country  responsible  for  90 
percent  of  casting  tonnage  produced  in  the 
United  States  today. 

In  198^,  the  U.S.  foundry  industry  operat- 
ed with  4,000  plants  employing  400,000  per- 
sons. We  l>egan  1987  with  2,900  plants  em- 
ploying 170,000  persons  (a  loss  of  230,000 
jobs).  There  have  l>een  a  few  mergers  and 
acquisitions,  some  Joint  ventures,  but  lots  of 
chapter  ill's,  chapter  7's  and  l>ankruptcies. 
Current^  the  U.S.  toimage  production  of 
ferrous  testings  is  aliout  50  percent  of  what 
it  was  in  the  early  1980's— non  ferrous  pro- 
duction has  not  suffered  in  the  same  magni- 
tude.     I 

This  airinkage  occurred  mainly  l>ecause 
enormous  quantities  of  foreign  castings  are 
coming  into  this  country  as  rough  parts,  ma- 
chined parts,  portions  of  assemblies,  or 
simply  unclassified  castings  l>ecause  of  um- 


brella tariff  categories.  Look  around  you— 
and  you  don't  have  to  look  far: 

1.  Count  the  foreign  cars— 33  percent. 

2.  Note  the  foreign  names  on  electric 
motors  and  generators. 

3.  See  which  trucks  are  delivering  mer- 
chandise—I hardly  recognize  the  names. 

4.  Lift  the  hood  on  automobiles  and  trucks 
with  American  names  and  see  who  supplied 
the  gasoline  or  diesel  engines— the  same 
with  transmissions  and  powertrains. 

5.  Check  the  inards  of  your  refrigerator 
and  see  who  made  the  compressor. 

6.  The  farm  machinery  and  construction 
equipment  manufacturers— names  like  John 
Deere,  J.I.  Case.  International  Hsu-vester, 
Allis  Chalmers,  Caterpillar— are  being  dev- 
astated and  inundated  by  imported  equip- 
ment. Some  of  the  names  I  just  mentioned 
have  already  closed  their  doors,  or  shut 
down  some  of  their  operations. 

7.  Over  60  percent  of  all  machine  tools  are 
no  longer  produced  in  the  U.S.A. 

8.  Note  the  numl>er  of  new  plants  l>eing 
built  in  America  by  foreign  producers,  but 
ask  from  where  are  their  cast  parts  being 
supplied— their  homeland. 

9.  I  could  go  on  with  products  like  valves, 
pumps,  food  machinery,  home  machinery, 
garden  tractors,  braking  systems,  engine 
parts,  construction  castings  *  *  *. 

The  demand  for  these  products,  all  requir- 
ing castings,  has  gone  overseas,  along  with 
the  Jobs.  Frankly,  we  don't  need  any  more 
"Government  Commission  Studies"  to  tell 
us  at>out  the  impact  of  imports  on  the  do- 
mestic foundry  business — or,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  on  our  trade  deficit  for  all  products  . 

In  1984,  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion—at the  request  of  then  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative Bill  Brock— conducted  a  com- 
petitive assessment  of  the  U.S.  foundry  in- 
dustry in  domestic  and  world  markets— a 
section  332  study.  The  results  of  that 
study— three  years  ago— alarmed  us.  Howev- 
er, it  focused  on  a  perception  we  already 
had  on  foreign  competition.  It  provided  us 
with  the  facts  and  tlie  statistics.  Among  the 
findings:  prices  on  imported  castings  ranged 
from  IS  to  28  percent  lower  than  our  own. 
Import  penetration  for  certain  castings 
ranged  from  10  to  37  percent  and  was  ex- 
pected to  continue  upward.  Many  U.S. 
foundry  customers  increasingly  sourced 
castings  abroad.  Imports  of  finished  assem- 
blies were  predicted  to  have  greater  poten- 
tial impact  than  imports  of  castings  them- 
selves—(the  end-use  sector)— and  domestic 
foundry  employment,  shipments,  net  sales, 
and  profitability  were  declining  whUe  im- 
ports were  rising. 

The  study  further  showed  some  distinct 
disadvantages  to  U.S.  producers  were: 

A.  Their  lower  cost  of  lalx)r— (no  mention 
of  comparable  productivity/man  hour  or 
standard  of  living.) 

B.  Their  lower  cost  of  capital— (many  for- 
eign countries  favor  their  industries  with 
the  capital  costs  by  special  tax  concessions, 
and  encourage  individuals  to  save  with  spe- 
cial tax  incentives.) 

C.  The  assistance  in  R&D  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

D.  Their  favorable  tariff  policies— (im- 
ports versus  exports  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. Foreign  govenmients  impede  im- 
ports by  tariffs  or  taxes— favor  exports  by 
special  tax  concessions.) 

E.  Our  U.S.  governmental  regulations  and 
mandates— impeded  U.S.  foundries  in  com- 
peting—(clear  air— clean  water— OSHA— 
EPA— employment  policies  and  benefits— 
and  our  i>osition  on  product  liability.) 
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F.  An  unfavorable  exchange  rate  for  U.S. 
producers— (has  not  been  favorable  to  U.8. 
manufacturers. ) 

G.  And  lastly,  the  332  study  showed  that, 
"with  no  substantial  changes  in  world  eco- 
nomics or  political  conditions,  it  is  likely 
U.S.  foundry  producers  will  continue  to  lose 
market  share." 

That  study  was  1984.  AMD  covered  the 
preceding  four  year  period.  Since  then  the 
intensity  of  foreign  competition  has  in- 
creased, particularly  in  the  end-use  sector 
which  affects  casting  demand  drastically. 

Our  industry  followed  this  332  study  with 
a  201  case  with  the  ITC  (the  same  l>ody  that 
had  done  the  332  study)— and  in  losing  the 
case  we  were  told  that  increasing  im[x>rts 
where  not  threatening  the  domestic  indus- 
try with  serious  injury.  We  were  told  that 
"serious  injury  requires  an  important,  crip- 
pling, or  mortal  injury,  one  having  perma- 
nent or  lasting  consequences." 

Like  it  or  not,  our  industry  is  still  alive 
and  breathing— that  201  case,  however,  did 
show  that  our  foundry  employment,  produc- 
tivity, profitability  and  sales  (by  those  foun- 
daries  surveyed)  had  Improved  from  1981  to 
1985.  It  showed  we  weren't  just  sitting 
around  with  our  fingers  up  the  old  proverbi- 
al-waiting for  someone  (like  our  govern- 
ment) to  help  us.  We  were  improving  our 
own  lot.  But  the  headlines  stated,  "declining 
demand,  not  imports  cause  domestic  casting 
woes."  As  I  said  earlier,  look  around  us— and 
what  caused  the  declining  demand— how 
could  they  reach  such  a  conclusion! 

But  there's  t>een  some  good  come  out  of 
our  present  dilemma.  We  foundrymen  have 
had  to  search  for  better  means  to  continue 
to  compete— what  are  some  of  those  means: 

1.  Work  as  a  company  team— management 
and  employee— get  everyone  involved— be 
receptive  to  exchange  of  ideas  with  an  open 
mind— and  t>e  willing  to  take  a  chance  to  im- 
prove your  costs. 

2.  To  accept  and  use  advanced  technology. 
Better  methods  to  improve  not  only  produc- 
tivity, but,  improve  working  conditions— but 
this  needs  capital  from  profit! 

3.  To  work  harder  and  more  efficiently— 
not  all  of  increased  productivity  is  related  to 
automation— much  of  it  is  effort  and  atti- 
tude. 

4.  Shut  down  inefficient  parts  of  a  found- 
ry to  reduce  capacity  and  overheads  and  to 
regain  profitability. 

5.  Negotiate  more  realistic  wage  scales 
and.  in  some  cases,  renegotiate  very  costly 
fringe  t>enefits. 

6.  Develop  new  markets  for  your  foundry, 
and  to  suggest  ideas  for  reducing  costs  for 
your  customer. 

7.  Fight  to  maintain  market  share  by  per- 
forming with  superb  service  and  quality. 

In  summary,  get  more  out  of  what  you 
have— and  do  it  more  efficiently  and  serve 
your  customer  l)etter.  The  foundry  industry 
is  doing  just  that  to  t>e  competitive  with  for- 
eign competition.  We  can't  ask  someone  else 
to  do  our  Job  for  us— to  accept  our  responsi- 
bilities and  our  challenges.  But  there  are 
some  things  we  can  ask: 

I  am  repeatedly  astonished,  even  astound- 
ed, by  the  apparent  ignorance— or  maybe 
it's  myopia  (the  deficiency  in  foresight  or 
discernment)  that  seems  to  surround  all 
branches  of  government  in  trade  and  trade 
policy.  1975  was  the  last  recent  year  that  we 
exported  more  than  we  imported. 

From  $2.2  billion  surplus  in  1975  to  a  1976 
deficit  of  about  $16  bUlion;  to  1977  with 
about  a  $32  biUion  deficit— why  does  it  take 
the  current  crisis— an  increase  in  the  trade 
deficit  from  $20  to  $40  billion  several  years 
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ago  to  $170  billion  in  1986— to  start  now  in 
real  earnest  to  do  something. 

Twelve  (12)  years  of  myopia— resulting  in 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  is  in  financial  hock  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  A  foreseeable  econom- 
ic disaster  is  now  a  political  football— and. 
as  always,  the  finger  points  to  "the  other 
guy."  We  now  have  the  admittance,  by  the 
administration— by  the  Congress— that  we 
insist  that  trade  not  only  t>e  free— but  f air— 
"that  we  always  will  be  trading  partners, 
but  not  trade  patsies." 

We  and  many  other  metalwoiklng  indus- 
tries have  l>een  telling  you  since  1980  that  a 
crisis  is  coming!  What's  new!  Our  dilemma 
reminds  me  of  a  sign  my  wife  has  in  her 
kitchen,  I'm  not  deaf,  I'm  Just  ignoring  youi 

In  the  mid  1950'8  (1957),  Elsenhower  was 
pushing  for  a  Trade  and  Aid  Program— to 
help  the  impoverished  nations  in  the  world 
l>ecome  more  industralized— to  Improve 
their  standard  of  living.  He  wanted  to  con- 
tinue a  form  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Obviously  much  of  this  effort  was  In 
regard  to  keeping  these  impoverished  na- 
tions from  l>ecoming  "Soviet"  oriented.  And 
may  it  be  said  without  any  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
our  Nation  has  helped  these  former  enemies 
and  impoverished  nations  to  revitalize  their 
cultures,  their  esteem,  and  their  economic 
well  t>eing  in  the  world  today. 

The  Marshall  plan— trade  and  aid  on  our 
part,  as  well  as  hard  work  and  effort,  and 
relatively  stable  governments  on  their 
part— has  improved  their  fortune.  Without 
waving  a  flag— I  find  that  practical,  gener- 
ous and  moralistic  activity  and  resonsibill- 
ties  on  the  part  of  American  people  reflects 
something  fantastic  that  sets  our  system 
above  all  others.  In  all  of  modem  history, 
what  other  defeated  nations  have  had  that 
opportunity.  But  let's  hope  it  has  not  devel- 
oped into  an  attitude — well,  that's  what  you 
did  for  me  yesterday— what  are  you  going  to 
do  today." 

It  seems  to  me,  in  our  political  system  and 
atmosphere,  we  are  willing  to  forget  eco- 
nomics (as  separate  from  politics)  and  spend 
whatever  has  to  t>e  spent  on  "favorite"  pro- 
grams—paid for  through  taxation  of  the 
American  people  and  American  businesses. 
How  can  we  be  competitive  when  we  dis- 
courage savings— the  base  of  capital  forma- 
tion? Or  increases  in  taxes  to  business,  such 
as  the  recent  loss  of  investment  tax  credit? 
Product  liability  costs  that  are  skyrocket- 
ing? Costly  on-going  govenunent  regula- 
tions—that don't  improve  productivity— and 
increase  our  burdens— and  our  accelerated 
cost  recovery  t>enefits  are  gone.  How  does 
raising  the  minimum  wage  help  us  to  be 
more  competitive? 

We  don't  need  more  commissions  to  tell  us 
what's  wrong.  President  Reagan's  first  Com- 
mission on  Intematinal  Competitiveness 
told  us,  "for  those  Industries  threatened  by 
severe  import  penetration,  U.S.  trade  law 
has  often  granted  relief  only  after  their  in- 
juries have  l>ecome  irreparable."  Amazing, 
but  true!  And  I  ask,  is  our  Government  prac- 
ticing sind  advocating  euthanasia  on  our  in- 
dustrial sector  of  American  businesses?"— 
frankly,  we  don't  need  your  mercy!— we 
need  your  help! 

We  need  some  common  sense  to  make 
American  business  competitive— t>alance  the 
budget  and  get  on  with  reducing  the  nation- 
al deficit — fewer  government  services — 
toughen  our  trade  and  ctirrency  policies— a 
trade  deficit  that's  out  of  hand— either 
other  countries  buy  more  from  us,  or  they 
must  sell  less  to  us,  and  stop  debating  it,  do 
it— stop  increasing  taxes  to  American  busi- 
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nesMS— Mme  hmve  estimated  our  tax  reform 
bill  will  tncreue  business  taxes  $120  bU- 
UOD— and  stop  m»Mny  reckless  loans  to  f  or- 
eicn  nations  that  have  no  possibility  or  abil- 
ity to  meet  their  oblication  or  pay  the  inter- 
eat,  let  alone  the  principal.  Stop  mandating 
useless  reculatlons  on  our  operations  that 
cost  money. 

We  face  not  a  temporary  emergency,  but  a 
lone-term  responsibility  to  combat  and 
defeat  our  outrageous  trade  deficit  and  to 
improve  our  nation's  competitive  spirit.  This 
involves  managers  of  business:  labor  tmions. 
and  all  wage  earners:  the  taxpayers  (your 
craisUtuency>— and  a  conviction  on  the  part 
of  all  branches  of  government,  particularly 
the  Congress.  Whatever  that  concentrated 
effort.  It  must  be  deigned  for  Infinite  use 
and  endurance.  Short  term,  hasty,  extraor- 
dinary, retaliatory,  or  protectionist  efforts, 
under  the  impetus  of  sudden  fear,  cannot 
provide  an  adequate  answer  to  the  threat  of 
the  trade  deficit  or  in  making  American  in- 
dustry more  competitive. 

Indeed,  the  attitude  of  current— as  well  as 
recent  administrations— contrasts  dramati- 
cally with  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  for- 
eign governments.  It  appears  to  us  that  for- 
eign governments  try  to  help  their  indus- 
tries grow  while  our  own  Government  seems 
Intent  on  wfctwy  sure  VS.  industry  is 
dmled  the  tools  to  enable  us  to  remain  com- 
petitive. We  seem  now  to  be  mor  j  sensitive 
to  the  economic  stability  of  our  trading 
partners  in  other  nations— than  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  American  industry. 

The  United  States  Is  in  the  process  of 
rapid  deindustrialisation.  Almost  '.  the 
point  that  government  has  already  thrown 
In  the  toweL  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  historians  write  about  the  current 
deindustrialisation  of  the  U.S.A.  in  the  year 
2000.  The  definition  of  deindustrialization  is 
as  follows:  "The  act  or  process  of  reducing 
or  destroying  the  industrial  organization 
and  potential,  especially  of  a  defeated 
nation."  I  think  it  Is  a  Communist  doctrine 
that  they  will  defeat  us  by  our  own  irre- 
sponsible flacal  policy  and  economics— not 
on  the  battlefield. 

For  several  decades  following  World  War 
n  Americans  had  taken  for  granted  that 
this  nation  was  not  only  the  richest  and 
freest  and  most  powerful  in  the  world,  but 
slao  was  the  best  educated  and  most  techno- 
logically advanced.  Unfortimately  the  boas- 
ters fafled  to  recognise  that  this  status  was 
abnormal  and  unique  due  to  the  way  our  en- 
emies had  been  pulverized.  Almost  all  writ- 
ings of  general  history  of  the  1950's  and 
1960's  and  early  1970's  point  to  the  compla- 
cency of  these  decades.  American  business 
was  at  fault  for  sssuming  these  attitudes— 
but  so  was  government!  It  was  the  decade  of 
the  "giveaways,"  and  flat  productivity.  Why 
take  a  stand— business  could  raise  prices 
(which  it  did)— Government  could  raise 
taxes  (which  it  did)— and  consumers  could 
pay  more  (which  they  did). 

But  then!  1976  and  1977— we  all  were  sud- 
denly challenged!  Nobel  Prize  wiimer  David 
Harberstam  commented:  "Being  tuider- 
mined  is  an  entirely  different  challenge  to 
us,  to  our  strength,  to  our  well  being.  We 
are  bountiful.  Our  expectations  are  high. 
The  Japanese  start  out  with  an  assumption 
of  poverty,  of  limits.  We  have  become  care- 
less. We  are  wasteful.  They  are  careful. 
Nothing  is  wasted.  We  celebrate  the  sense  of 
being  big.  they  celebrate  the  smaller  the 
better.  Comparing  Japan  and  the  UJS.- we 
are  short-range  in  our  views.  They  are  long- 
range." 

So  much  for  history  and  what  has  been. 
What    about    today    and    tomorrow— what 
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abou  some  common  sense  applied  to  a  very 
comclex  problem— what  about  "global  com- 
petitiveness"—it's  a  part  of  our  whole  eco- 
nomic dilemma! 

1.  Accept  that  "free"  trade  is  an  illusion 
all  dver  the  world— and  we're  the  only 
natioii  trying  to  maintain  that  position. 

2.  Accept  that  "fair"  trade  must  apply  to 
all  mitions— without  it  there  can't  be  free 
tradei 

3.  Accept  that  American  industry  often 
competes  with  foreign  governments — not 
always  with  foreign  companies. 

4.  Accept  that  there  has  to  be  a  better  so- 
lution than  retaliation  and  protectionism— 
but  ttiat  applies  to  all  nations— one  to  an- 
other 

5.  Accept  that  throwing  money  at  a  prob- 
lem <)oesn't  necessarily  solve  it— it's  how  the 
mon«y  is  managed  that's  important. 

6.  Accept  that  restoration  of  a  meaningful 
capital  cost  recovery  system  is  needed  more 
than  ever  by  capital-intensive  companies — 
so  that  they  can  be  competitive. 

7.  Accept  that  current  trade  laws  must  be 
enfoaced;  or  they  must  be  modified — or  be 
forgotten  altogether. 

8.  Accept  the  fact  that  the  trade  laws  of 
this  Country  and  the  trade  laws  of  other  na- 
tionsi  must  be  reconciled  with  the  rules  of 
O.A.T.T.  (General  Agreement  on  Trade  and 
Tariss)— to  play  the  game  you  need  to 
know  the  rules.  From  misiuiderstanding 
comep  nothing  but  disorder  and  disarray: 
while  from  understanding  comes  nothing 
but  continuity  and  harmony. 

9.  Accept  that  real  negotiations  with  other 
countries  are  needed— that  result  in  a  meas- 
urable bottom  line.  Stop  huffing  and  puff- 
ing with  threats— negotiate  from  strength. 

10.  Accept  that  we  can  neither  borrow  nor 
tax  our  way  out  of  the  budget  deficit— we 
must  cut  spending— we  must  promote  sav- 
ings for  capital  formation. 

11.  Accept  that  the  trade  deficit  is  not 
going  away  overnight— it's  going  to  take 
time,  U.S.  industry,  given  a  more  favorable 
competitive  climate,  can  improve  our  posi- 
tionjbut  it's  doubtful,  and  maybe  not  even 
desinible,  that  we  would  ever  drive  all  com- 
petitors out,  or  beat  everyone  in  the  world. 
As  a  tnatter  of  fact,  our  trade  deficit  may  be 
adjusted  by  an  initiation  of  foreign  produc- 
ers ur  countries  not  to  continue  to  accept 
American  I.O.U.'s. 

12.,  Accept  that  American  businessmen 
and  tirage  earners  expect  and  deserve  credi- 
bility from  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration—in regard  to  competing  world- 
wideband  in  keeping  their  jobs.  It  seems  to 
me  that  an  effort  to  keep  our  jobs  is  cheap- 
er and  more  productive  than  retraining  and 
relootting.  Stop  "politicizing"  economics. 

Eisenhower  once  said,  "each  Congressman 
thinks  of  himself  as  Intensely  patriotic.  But 
it  does  not  take  the  average  Member  long  to 
conclude  his  first  duty  to  his  country  is  to 
get  himself  re-elected— a  conviction  that  has 
led  Vp  a  capacity  for  rationalization  that  is 
almost  unbelievable."  I'm  sure  that  state- 
men^  did  not  help  Ike  to  be  endeared  to 
thost  on  the  Hill. 

W«  can't  rationalize  anymore  about  our 
national  debt— about  our  trade  deficit— 
about  third  world  debt— about  jobs— about 
deindustrialization— about  unfair  trade 
practices— about  irresponsible  government 
fiscsl  policy  (unbalanced  budgets). 

Protectionism— the  only  protectionism 
Am9lcan  industry  needs  is  that  competitive 
condderation  be  made  an  integral  part  of 
U.S.  policy  making— by  the  administration 
and  the  Congress. 

There  seems  to  be  a  flurry  today— after 
seeiag  a  $170  billion  trade  deficit— for  aU 
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parties  to  join  together  in  what  can  we  do 
about  It!  Why  this  "humongous"  (enor- 
mous) trade  deficit  comes  as  a  surprise  is 
beyond  me.  Everyone  expected  the  dropping 
dollar  to  polve  the  problem.  No  way!  Our 
world  competitors,  now  having  a  stronghold 
on  sizeable  market  shares,  aren't  going  to 
let  go  that  easily.  Moreover,  many  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  already  have  their  curren- 
cies p>egged  to  the  dollar  with  no  change  to 
up  or  down- 
Congress  could,  at  no  cost,  help  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers by  subjecting  all  politically  in- 
spired legislation  and  rulemaking  Initiatives 
to  a  test  Qf  the  proposal's  impact  on  Ameri- 
can industry's  health  and  its  ability  to  com- 
pete In  world  markets. 

Before  passage  of  any  bill,  the  following 
five  questions  should  be  answered: 

1.  Woul^  employment  be  adversely  affect- 
ed? 

2.  Would  United  SUtes  trade  deficit  be 
further  h»rt? 

3.  Will  capital  formation  in  the  U.S.  be  im- 
peded? 

4.  Will  I  it  make  American  industry  less 
competitite? 

5.  Will  It  injure  our  defense  effort  and 
economic  ktability? 

If  the  answer  to  any  of  these  questions  is 
yes,  the  legislation  or  rulemaking  should 
not  go  forward. 

It  is  certainly  one  way  to  make  competi- 
tiveness more  than  Just  a  buzzword.  The 
meaning  of  buzzword  is  "imprecise  meaning, 
but  sounding  impressive  to  outsiders."  The 
foundry  industry  is  trying  to  do  our  job — so 
why  don'i  you  join  us  and  other  American 
industries  in  helping  us  to  compete— and  get 
on  with  it. 

We  think  a  little  common  sense  about 
sound  economics— and  less  politics — can  go  a 
long  way  toward  enabling  U.S.  Industry  to 
begin  retiming  to  a  more  favorable  trade 
balance.  It'U  take  years  of  Industry  effort 
for  the  good  ol'  red,  white  and  blue  to 
return  toTthe  black.  We  cannot  continue  to 
ignore  an^  more  what's  happening  to  us  in 
global  coi^petition. 

As  General  Patton  said:  "Now  I  want  you 
to  remember  that  no  bastard  ever  won  a  war 
dying  for  our  country!  He  won  it  by  making 
the  othet  poor  dumb  bastard  die  for  his 
country! 

It's  not  ^olng  to  make  us  more  competitive 
by  allowing  our  metalworking  Industries  to 
die  for  our  country!  Let's  don't  let  our  situa- 
tion becottie  irreparable. 

We  tha^  you  again  for  being  with  us  this 
morning. 
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Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  thac  the  American  oil  and  gas  Industry  is 
on  the  rooes.  The  cx>llapse  in  world  oi\  prices 
that  started  In  December  1985  was  the  result 
of  an  OwEC  price  war  designed  to  regain 
marltet  snare.  As  a  result,  our  oil  production 
has  declined,  and  we  are  more  deperKJent  on 
imported  oil. 

We  all  know  tfie  dangers  of  undue  depend- 
ence on  Imported  oil  from  unstable  foreign 
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countries.  The  (question  at  hand  is:  "What  is 
the  Government  doing  to  prevent  depend- 
ence?" Unfortunately,  the  answer  is  "Noth- 
ing." Cor>gress  has  fallen  asleep  at  tfie  watch 
and  (k>ne  nothing  to  prefect  our  country 
against  dependence  on  imported  oil.  In  tl)e 
past  14  months,  Ck>r>gress  has  done  nothing 
about  the  most  serious  energy  threat  (x>nfront- 
ir>g  our  Nation  since  1979.  Over  this  period, 
ttie  United  States  has  lost  800.000  barrels  per 
day  of  domestic  production,  ex  9  percent  of 
total  domestic  production.  At  the  same  time, 
oil  lmp<xts  rose  by  1  million  t>arrels  per  day,  or 
22  percent 

I  can  tfunk  of  no  similar  situation  in  tfie  past. 
Did  our  Government  do  rK>thing  wtien  steel 
imports  were  c(}nsidered  a  threat  to  tfie  na- 
tKinal  interest  and  domestic  industries?  No, 
the  Government  acted.  Quotas  were  imposed 
on  steel  imports,  and  tfie  domestic  industry 
was  safeguarded.  Did  tfie  Government  sit  on 
its  hands  when  automotiile  imports  were  de- 
termined to  be  a  threat  to  the  national  Interest 
and  domestic  industiies?  Again,  the  answer  Is 
no.  The  United  States  Government  imposed 
voluntary  quotas  on  Japanese  automobile 
manufacturers.  I  am  not  saying  we  should 
impose  ci\  import  quotas.  In  fact,  I  oppose 
quotas  on  the  grounds  that  they  could  lead  to 
supply  shortages  in  the  event  domestic  pro- 
duction continues  to  decline.  But  we  need  to 
do  something. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  txx)st  domestic  oil 
production  and  reduce  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  In  the  Short  run:  the  oil  import  fee.  I 
know  that  this  is  not  an  easy  choice  for  my 
colleagues  from  oil  consumer  States.  But  I 
also  warn  my  colleagues  that  we  will  all  be 
held  accountable  by  tfie  American  people  the 
next  time  we  are  victims  of  an  oil  supply  dis- 
ruption by  OPEC. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  We  need  the  oil 
import  fee  for  a  short-run  t>oost  to  domestic 
oil  production.  We  also  need  a  long-range 
plan  for  energy  security  that  includes  tax  in- 
centives for  new  exploration  and  production, 
tfie  restoration  of  tfie  27.5  percent  percentage 
depletion,  the  repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act  and 
the  windfall  profit  tax,  comprehensive  natural 
gas  decontrol,  and  opening  up  Federal  lands 
both  onshore  and  offshore  to  exploration  and 
development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  Immediate  action 
to  txxjst  domestic  production  and  reverse  our 
growing  dependence  in  recognized  by  many 
leaders  in  the  oil  patch.  One  of  the  leading 
oilmen  from  my  home  State  of  Texas.  Mr.  L. 
Frank  Pitts,  recently  gave  a  speech  to  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commission  that  really  hits  tfie 
nail  on  the  head.  Mr.  Pitts  details  a  list  of  rec- 
ommendations that  cx5uld  form  the  basis  for 
an  excellent  energy  security  policy  for  our 
Nation.  He  also  points  out  that  time  is  growing 
short  for  corrective  measures,  and  the  longer 
we  wait,  tfie  more  painful  it  will  be  to  adopt 
these  measures. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  tfie  comments  by  Mr.  Pitts,  a  gen- 
tleman wfK)  knows  the  score  In  tfie  oil  indus- 
try, and  knows  all  too  clearly  the  dangers  we 
run  through  dependence  on  imported  oil. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  speech  given  by 
Mr.  Pitts: 
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Remarks  bt  L.  Frank  Pitts 

Anyone  who  lives  in  Texas  knows  that 
when  the  oil  and  natural  gas  industry  is  in 
trouble,  Texas  is  in  trouble.  I'm  sure  every- 
one here  today  can  confirm  that  "trouble" 
is  the  password  of  the  day. 

The  administration's  answer  to  our  trou- 
bles has  lieen:  "Let  the  'free  market'  work." 
But  when  governments  own  75  percent  of 
the  world's  mineral  wealth,  there  is  no  free 
market  for  oil.  Oil  is  a  political  tool  in  every 
nation  on  Earth. 

I  have  lieen  told  the  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  released  yesterday,  finally 
recognizes  that  there  is  no  free  market  for 
oil.  I  certainly  hope  that  is  correct. 

Since  1973,  the  United  States  has  l>een  at 
the  mercy  of  the  volatile  whims  of  Middle 
East  Rulers.  Leading  OPEC  countries,  like 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran,  can  juggle  the  world 
price  of  oil  by  opening  or  closing  a  few 
valves.  But  OPEC  made  a  tactical  error  in 
1979,  when  they  became  greedy  enough  to 
run  their  price  up  to  new  heights.  American 
drillers,  and  drillers  in  other  countries,  were 
suddenly  able  to  compete  with  OPEC,  in 
spite  of  our  high  findings  costs.  But  when 
we  regained  some  of  our  own  market,  and 
l>ecame  less  dependent  on  their  supply,  they 
changed  their  game  plan. 

The  current  Saudi  Arabian  plan  is  openly 
designed  to  break  the  back  of  high  cost  pro- 
ducers, such  as  those  in  the  North  Sea, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  It's  working 
to  near  perfection. 

When  the  Saudis  tiegan  to  dump  an  extra 
two  million  l>arrels  a  day  of  cheap  oil  into 
the  market  last  year.  American  motorists 
clebrated  by  going  on  a  consumption  binge. 
In  only  nineteen  months,  U.S.  imports  from 
Saudi  Arabia  have  risen  from  only  26,000 
barrels  a  day  to  over  700.000  barrels  a  day. 
U.S.  consumption  is  up  by  nearly  450.000 
barrels  a  day,  but  we're  producing  790.000 
barrels  less  per  day.  And  no  wonder.  Drilling 
has  decreased  50  percent  and  is  still  declin- 
ing. This  coimnission  reported  earlier  that 
over  20.000  wells  were  shut  in  last  year,  in 
Texas  alone.  Foreign  imports  have  increased 
by  1.000,000  barrels  per  day.  If  these  rates 
continue,  I  believe  total  Imports  may  exceed 
50  percent  of  our  consumption  by  1989. 

When  Americans  are  fat  on  OPEC  oil.  and 
our  dependence  is  only  a  few  percentage 
points  higher  than  today,  a  new  and  power- 
ful price  shock  will  bring  this  country  to  its 
knees! 

We're  in  a  box.  The  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  have  two-thirds  of  the  free 
world's  oil  reserves  and  80  percent  of  its 
excess  producing  capacity.  They  can  fine- 
tune  a  price  from  $5  to  $60.  Even  worse,  if  a 
sheik  or  a  holy  man  decides  he's  offended 
by  some  element  of  our  foreign  policy,  we 
can  be  told  to  change  it,  or  have  our  very 
llf eblood  of  oU  cut  off! 

As  I  see  it,  there  Is  only  one  way  out  of 
this  kind  of  vicious  trap.  That  is  to  drill 
more  and  more  new  oil  and  natural  gas  wells 
in  this  country!  That  will  increase  our  secu- 
rity by  developing  our  own  fuel  supply  in 
the  safety  of  our  own  country,  for  the  use  of 
our  own  citizens. 

Now,  how  are  we  going  to  do  that?  The  oil 
industry  is  in  tough  fight  for  survival.  Rigs 
are  stacked  everywhere.  Those  producers 
still  in  business  are  ruiming  tight  ships,  and 
are  still  looking  for  places  to  cut.  The  world 
price  of  oil  is  not  likely  to  rise  enough  to  en- 
courage high-risk  drilling,  and  help  must 
come  from  somewhere  else. 
Its  time  for  Washington  to  eliminate  some 

disincentives!  Even  more  to  the  point,  it's 
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time  for  Washington  to  create  some  new 
positive  incentives! 

There  are  excellent  examples  all  over  the 
free  world  today  of  Government  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  to  oil  producers.  Many 
countries  have  already  developed  and  an- 
nounced new  tax  Incentives.  They  have  can- 
celled oppressive  disincentives.  There  are 
even  outright  cash  grants  designed  to  revive 
exploration,  drilling  and  production  in  some 
countries. 

The  actions  of  foreign  governments,  who 
have  a  genuine  concern  at>out  getting  wells 
drilled,  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
"get  lost"  attitude  of  our  own  executive 
branch  and  lawmakers.  In  fact,  capital  and 
entrepreneurs  are  lieing  siphoned  away 
from  America.  For  example,  I  read  in  a 
Dallas  paper  a  few  days  ago  that  Houston's 
Robert  Mosbacher  has  moved  a  $100  million 
war  chest  into  All>erta,  (Canada,  where  he'll 
drill  natural  gas  wells. 

It's  a  mistake  for  our  Government  to 
allow  American  producers  to  be  enticed  into 
the  arms  of  other  countries  who  welcome 
their  expertise  and  capital,  just  when  we 
may  need  them  most. 

I  know  the  Railroad  Conunission  is  con- 
cerned. Texas  operators  appreciate  your 
continued  efforts  to  ellghten  people  in 
Washington,  because  there  are  a  numl>er  of 
fresh  incentives  that  might  be  put  in  place, 
and  many  disincentives  that  can  l>e  abol- 
ished. 

For  example,  along  with  many  producers 
and  some  legislators,  I  continue  to  support, 
first  and  foremost,  a  variable  import  fee.  It 
deserve  serious  consideration  as  the  immedi- 
ate answer  to  price  manipulation  by  foreign 
producers,  instead  of  l>eing  stonewalled  by 
this  administration,  as  has  been  the  case 
since  the  day  a  fee  was  first  suggested. 

Other  things  need  to  be  done,  and  they  in- 
clude the  followng: 

The  repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act,  a  major 
disincentive,  would  allow  some  industries  to 
switch  from  foreign  oil  to  U.S.  natural  gas 
and  improve  our  balance  of  payments  by 
$10  to  $12  billion  a  year. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  is  still  intact,  a 
clear  disincentive  that  announces  to  Ameri- 
can operators  that  they  stand  to  lose  up  to 
70  percent  of  future  oil  revenues. 

Reinstating  the  27  V4  percent  depletion  al- 
lowance would  lie  a  positive  incentive  to 
help  make  us  competitive  with  OPEC. 

The  elimination  of  Federal  taxes  on  new 
discoveries  and  their  associated  develop- 
ment wells  for  a  period  of,  perhaps,  five 
years  would  cause  many  new.  true  wildcat 
wells  to  be  drilled. 

More  Federal  lands,  onshore  and  offshore, 
must  be  opened  for  development  as  a  stimu- 
lus for  new  discoveries. 

The  administration's  long-awaited  energy 
security  study  was  finally  released  yester- 
day. I  deeply  regret  that  it  attacks  the  oil 
import  fee  concept,  with  what  appears  to  \x 
a  biased  presentation  of  cost  data  and  worst 
case  scenarios.  Nevertheless,  the  study  does 
pose  other  solutions  for  our  energy  crisis. 
Do  they  intend  to  take  action  on  their  find- 
ings, or  is  it  another  one  of  their  stalling 
tactics? 

For  Washington  to  continue  to  pussyfoot 
around  and  fall  to  develop  a  sensible  energy 
policy  is  a  potentially  dangerous  and  expen- 
sive mistake.  Of  course.  It  is  the  consumer 
who  must  ultimately  pay  the  bill  for  Wash- 
ington's mistakes— in  money,  inconvenience, 
or  even  war  itself. 

But  I'm  encouraged  by  the  efforts  of  this 
commission  to  educate  Washington  and  the 
concern  of  a  growing  number  of  Congress- 
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men  mbout  the  growth  of  imports.  The  hour 
ii  atready  late.  We  must  have  action  before 
the  treacherous  foothold  of  the  Middle  East 
la  irreveraible  and  our  national  security  Is 
com  prom  I  If  d. 


GONE  WITH  THE  WIND 
COMMXaCORATION 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GxoaoiA 

m  THE  HOOSK  OP  RSPRXSENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  March  31, 1987 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attached 
fMOhition,  passed  by  the  Georgia  State  Legis- 
lature in  January  1967  is  a  joint  resolution  rec- 
ognizirtg  Clayton  County,  GA,  as  the  official 
home  of  "Gone  With  the  Wind." 

I  am  very  proud  to  represent  the  district  in 
wfiich  Margaret  Mitchell  chose  to  set  a  major 
portion  of  her  hisloric  novel.  By  her  own  ac- 
count. Miss  Mitchel  envisioned  Tara — the 
plantation  home  of  the  illustrious  Scarlett 
O'Hara— in  the  area  surrounding  Jonesboro, 
GA.  Insofar  as  the  book  and  movie  "Gone 
With  the  Wind"  have  touched  and  enlightened 
Americans  and  people  worldwide,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  today  we  recognize  the  contribution 
that  Miss  MilcheN  has  made  to  our  culture.  I 
ask  the  following  resohjtkm  be  entered  into 
ttie  Record  for  that  purpose. 
TLR.  No.  117 
(By  Representatives  Bailey  of  the  72d,  Lee 

of  the  72d.  Benefleld  of  the  72d.  Holcomb 

of  the  72d.  Johnson  of  the  72d,  and  Greer 

of  the  39th) 

A  aasoLunoH 

Recognizing  Clayton  County  as  the  offi- 
cial Home  of  "Gone  With  the  Wind";  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Whereas,  in  the  opening  setting  of  "Gone 
With  the  Wind,"  the  author  expressly  sug- 
gests that  the  life  patterns  "...  in  the 
north  Georgia  County  of  Clajrton  .  . 
form  the  t>ackground  for  this  world  famous 
novel:  and 

Whereas,  in  the  only  radio  interview  held 
with  Margaret  Mitchell,  she  confirmed  that 
nearly  all  the  actlim  in  this  fictional  work 
.  .  takes  place  in  Atlanta  and  at  Tara.  the 
plantation  home  of  Scarlett  O'Hara  ...  in 
Clayton  County,  near  Jonesboro.  Georgia"; 
and 

Whereas,  while  Margaret  Mitchell  consist- 
ently held  that  her  book  did  not  reflect  real 
people,  places,  or  events,  her  childhood 
visits  and  memories  of  the  family  home- 
stead located  southwest  of  Jonesl>oro  unmis- 
takeably  provided  the  imprint  for  Tara  and 
much  of  her  understanding  of  the  history  of 
this  period  and  locale;  and 

Whereas.  "Gone  With  the  Wind"  has 
brought  international  acclaim  to  the  State 
of  Georgia,  the  City  of  Atlanta,  and  Clayton 
County;  and 

Whereas.  "Gone  With  the  Wind"  is  inti- 
mately entwined  with  Clayton  County 
l>efore.  during,  and  after  the  War  Between 
the  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  heirs  of  Margaret  Mitchell 
nnanimotisly  endorsed  Clayton  Coimty  as 
the  most  appropriate  location  for  a  memori- 
al to  her,  this  famous  Georgian. 

Nov,  therefore,  be  it  molved  by  the  Gener- 
al Attembly  of  Qeorffia  that  the  members  of 
this  body  appropriately  recognize  Clayton 
county  as  the  official  Home  of  "Gone  With 
the  Wind"  and  endorse  the  efforts  proposed 
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in  C  layton  County  to  honor  and  commemo- 
ratej  Margaret  Mitchell,  author  of  this  world 
fan4>us.  Pulitser  Prize-winning  novel. 

B^  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
HoiBe  of  Representatives  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  Honorable  Joe  fYank 
Harris.  Governor,  and  to  Mr.  George  Berry. 
Commissioner  of  Industry  and  Trade. 
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IMPORTED  PRODUCTS  AND 
COMMODITIES  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
1987 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

or  cAuroRiiiA 

N  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mf.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  improve  the  inspectk>n,  monitor- 
ing. Bnd  enforcement  of  drug  and  pestrcide  re- 
strictions on  imported  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, and  pestKxie  restrictk>ns  on  imported 
raw  agricultural  commodities.  This  legislatton 
builds  on  recommendatkms  from  a  February 
1987  Office  of  Inspector  General  [OIG]  audit 
and  an  18-month  General  Accounting  Office 
investigation  which  identified  serious  deficierv 
cies  in  the  U.S.  import  inspectk>n  system. 

0«r  t>ill  wouM: 

Fitst.  Require  the  USDA,  within  90  days  of 
enactment,  to  sut>mit  a  report  to  Ck>ngress 
specifying  how  the  inspection  of  imported 
niea)  and  poultry  products  will  be  Improved  to 
respbrKJ  to  ttie  findings  in  the  OIG's  report 
reco^mendatnns  on  appropriate  legislatk>n  to 
imprtove  its  enforcement  procedures  wt)ere 
vtolators  are  identified,  and  any  research  con- 
ducted to  improve  drug  and  pesticide  residue 
testing  procedures  on  imported  meat  and 
poultry  products; 

Second.  Require  the  FDA,  within  90  days  of 
enactment,  to  develop  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral IRegister  its  plan  to  better  test  and  moni- 
tor Imported  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  ship- 
ments; 

Third.  Require  annual  reports  to  Congress 
on  RDA's  testing  of  food  shipments,  including 
numbers  of  tests  conducted  by  commodity, 
numbers  of  violation  by  importer  and  country, 
and  enforcement  actk>ns  taken  against  klenti- 
fied  violators;  and 

Fourth.  Require  FDA  to  report  to  Congress 
its  proposal  to  improve  Its  enforcement  proce- 
dures wt>ere  violators  are  identified  and  of  any 
research  efforts  into  improved  pestickJe  test- 
ing iKocedures,  and  ttie  extent  to  whnh  klenti- 
fied  improvements  are  utilized. 

The  gaps  in  our  current  imported  food  in- 
spe<tx>n  system  need  to  be  addressed.  This 
legislation  can  help  fill  tl>ese  gaps  and  ensure 
that  imported  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  meet 
the  standards  we  set  for  domestk:  produce 
grovim  and  sold  in  this  country. 

I  H.R.  1877 

Bi  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Retfeaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORTTITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Imported 
Pro|lucts  and  Commodities  Safety  Act  of 
198T". 


March  SI.  1987 
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Tn%E  I— IMPORTED  MEAT  AND 
POULTRY  PRODUCTS 
SEC  l«.  SiMPUNG  AND  ENFORCEMENT  REPORT. 

Not  latter  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress—   j 

(1)  specifying  the  planned  distribution,  in 
fiscal  ye4r  1987,  of  the  resources  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  available  for  sam- 
pling imported  meat  and  poultry  products 
to  ensure  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  and  the 
Egg  Products  Inspection  Act,  that  govern 
the  level  of  residues  of  pesticides,  drugs,  and 
other  products  permitted  in  or  on  such 
productsj 

(2)  desEribing  cturent  methods  used  by 
the  Department  to  enforce  such  require- 
ments urider  such  laws  in  fiscal  year  1987, 

(3)  that  resp>onds  to  the  audit  report  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Agricultilre,  Number  38002-2-HT,  dated 
January  14,  1987. 

(4)  providing  a  summary  with  respect  to 
the  impcftation  of  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts durihg  fiscal  year  1986  that  specifies— 

(A)  the  numtier  of  samples  of  each  such 
product  tlaken  during  such  fiscal  year  in  car- 
rying oijt  the  requirements  described  in 
paragraph  (1).  and 

(B)  for  each  violation  of  such  require- 
ments dufing  such  fiscal  year- 
CD  the  meat  or  poultry  product  with  re- 
spect to  ^hich  such  violation  occurred. 

(11)  the  residue  in  or  on  such  product  in 
violation  of  such  requirements,  and 
(ill)  the  country  exporting  such  product, 

(5)  a  description  of  any  research  conduct- 
ed by  tt|e  Secretary  to  develop  improved 
methods  to  detect  residues  subject  to  such 
requirements  in  or  on  meat  and  poultry 
products,  and 

(6)  any  recommendations  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  for  legislation  to  add 
or  modlf^  penalties  for  violations  of  laws, 
regulatiofis,  and  other  enforcement  require- 
ments governing  the  level  of  residues  sub- 
ject to  such  requirements  that  are  permit- 
ted in  or  on  imported  meat  and  poultry 
products] 
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ITLE  II— IMPORTED  RAW 
ICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 


SEC.  201.  SiMPUNG  AND  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Plam.— (1)  Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  datelof  the  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Hmnan  Services 
shall  prepare  a  plan— 

(A)  specifying  the  distribution,  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  plan  is  prepared,  of 
the  resources  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration' available  for  sampling  imported 
raw  agricultural  commodities  to  ensure— 

(1)  comcliance  with  laws,  regulations,  and 
other  enforcement  requirements  governing 
the  level  I  of  pesticide  chemicals  permitted  in 
or  on  sudh  commodities,  and 

(11)  the  timely  sharing  among  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  districts  of  data  and 
information  relating  to  violations  of  such 
laws,  reglilations.  and  requirements  found  in 
each  suc^  district,  and 

(B)  describing  the  methods  the  Food  and 
Drug  Adtninistration  wiU  use  to  improve  the 
enforcement  of  such  laws,  regulations,  and 
requirenients  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  plan  is  prepared. 

(2)  Wit£hin  45  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 


ment of 


this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  cause 


to  l>e  published  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
proposec  plan  which  complies  with  para- 
graph (4)  and  a  notice  requesting  public 


comments  on  such  proposed  plan  for  a 
period  of  30  days  ttegiiuilng  on  the  date 
such  notice  is  published. 

(3)  Not  later  than  45  days  after  the  expi- 
ration of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  revise,  as  necessary,  the  plan  prepared 
under  paragn4>h  (1). 

(4)  Each  plan  prepared  or  revised  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (3).  respectively,  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  implemented  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Monitoring  Summart.— Within  45 
days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  a  simmiary  with  re- 
spect to  the  importation  of  raw  agricultural 
commodities  during  such  fiscal  year.  Each 
such  summary  shall  specify- 

( 1 )  each  type  of  raw  agricultural  commodi- 
ty imported  during  such  fiscal  year, 

(2)  each  country  exporting  each  such  com- 
modity, 

(3)  the  voltmie  of  each  such  commodity 
imported  from  each  such  country  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

(4)  the  numl>er  of  samples  of  each  such 
commodity  taken  during  such  fiscal  year  in 
carrying  out  provisions  of  laws,  regulations, 
and  other  enforcement  requirements  gov- 
erning the  level  of  pesticide  chemicals  per- 
mitted in  or  on  such  commodity,  and 

(5)  for  each  violation  of  such  laws,  regula- 
tions, or  requirements  during  such  fiscal 
year— 

(A)  the  raw  agricultural  commodity  with 
respect  to  which  such  violation  occurred, 

(B)  each  pesticide  chemical  used  in  or  on 
such  commodity, 

(C)  the  name  of  the  person  who  imported 
such  commodity,  and 

(D)  the  country  exporting  such  commodi- 
ty. 

(c)  Improved  Monitoring.— In  any  case  in 
which  a  raw  agricultural  commodity  import- 
ed from  a  particular  country  is  found, 
during  any  growing  season,  to  violate  provi- 
sions of  laws,  regulations,  or  other  enforce- 
ment requirements  governing  the  level  of 
pesticide  chemicals  permitted  in  or  on  such 
commodity,  the  Secretary  shall  continue  to 
monitor  the  compliance  of  such  commodity 
with  such  laws,  regulations,  and  require- 
ments by  sampling  shipments  of  such  com- 
modity imported  from  such  country  during 
the  immediately  successive  growing  season. 
SEC.  202.  annual  report. 

Within  60  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  and  the  Committee  on 
Latwr  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the 
enforcement  during  such  fiscal  year  of  pro- 
visions of  laws,  regulations,  and  other  en- 
forcement requirements  governing  the  level 
of  pesticide  chemicals  permitted  in  or  on  im- 
ported raw  agricultural  commodities.  Each 
such  report  shall  contain— 

(Da  copy  of  the  plan  prepared  or  revised 
under  section  201(a), 

(2)  a  copy  of  the  monitoring  summary  re- 
quired under  section  201(b)  for  such  fiscal 
year, 

(3)  a  description  of— 

(A)  the  violations  of  such  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  requirements  which  occurred 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

(B)  the  actions  taken  in  response  to  such 
violations,  and 

(C)  the  reasons  for  such  actions. 

(4)  a  description  of  any  research  conduct- 
ed by  the  Secretary  to  develop  improved 
methods    to    detect    residues   of    pesticide 
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chemicals  in  or  on  raw  agricultural  commod- 
ities, and 

(5)  any  recommendations  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  for  legislation  to  add 
or  modify  penalties  for  violations  of  laws, 
regulations,  and  other  enforcement  require- 
ments governing  the  level  of  pesticide 
chemicals  permitted  in  or  on  imiwrted  raw 
agricultural  commodities. 

SEC.  20s.  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "raw  agriciiltural  commodi- 
ty" means  any  food  in  its  raw  or  natural 
state,  including  all  fruits  that  are  washed, 
colored,  or  otherwise  treated  in  their  un- 
peeled  natural  form  prior  to  marketing,  and 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GERRY  GRINDLE 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OrMARTLAHD 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Mr.  Gerry  Grin- 
die,  the  mayor  of  Church  Creek.  MO.  Recent- 
ly, Mayor  Grindle  c^etxated  his  15th  year  as 
a  public  servant  I  w<xild  like  to  commend  him 
for  his  dedication  to  good  government,  and 
his  corwem  for  community  values. 

Rural  America  is  fortunate  to  have  public  of- 
fk:ials  such  as  Gerry  Grindle,  ar>d  others,  wtK> 
dedk:ate  tf>eir  time  and  effort  to  improving  tfie 
quality  of  life  in  thek  townships.  Over  Vne 
years,  Gerry  Grindle  has  served  Church  Oeek 
in  many  capacities,  such  as,  town  clerk,  town 
commissioner,  and  most  recently,  as  mayor. 

Mayor  Grindle  first  c»me  to  Church  Creek,  a 
town  of  125  people,  in  tt>e  year  1960.  After 
working  as  a  painter,  he  obtair>ed  a  job  with 
ttie  ttien  Farn>ers  and  Mercfuints  Natk}rral 
Bank  as  a  teller.  By  the  time  of  the  bank 
merger  with  First  Natkxial  Bank  of  Maryland  in 
1981,  Gerry  had  risen  to  the  position  of  Vice 
Preskjent.  Genry  is  currently  the  regional 
branch  manager  of  the  First  Natk>nal  Bank  in 
Clambridge.  These  changes  in  his  job,  tiave 
not,  however,  deterred  him  from  continuing  to 
serve  his  community. 

It  is  only  through  this  devotton  by  Mayor 
Grindle,  and  ottiers,  to  good  govemnnent  and 
community  servk^,  that  rural  Anierica  has 
able  to  preserve  ttie  heritage  of  its  forefa- 
ttiers.  This  strong  community  spirit  whk;h  still 
exists  in  Church  Creek,  also  survives  through- 
out most  of  rural  Anrierica.  Our  country  is  a 
stronger  natk>n  because  of  dedk^ted  public 
servants  like  Gerry  Grindle.  I  would,  therefore, 
like  to  once  again  exterxj  nriy  congratulatkins 
to  Mayor  Griridle  and  his  family,  and  to  tt>e 
other  fine  tocal  offrcials  ttwcxighout  ttie  First 
C^ngressk>nal  District,  for  a  job  well  done. 


PEACE  ESSAY  CONTEST— 1986 


HON.  SAM  GfflBONS 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  <3lBB0NS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  virould  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  two  essays  ttiat 
were  written  by  students  in  my  distrkrt  of 
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Tampa,  FL,  wtMch  ftave  t>een  selected  as  the 
t>est  submissions  of  an  annual  contest  spon- 
scKed  by  the  Peacemakers  of  Sun  City  C^enter. 
Ttiis  year's  theme  was  "How  C^an  Our  Country 
Support  the  Intematkxial  Year  for  Peace." 

The  two  students  receiving  ttiis  specaal  rec- 
ognitkxi  are  Aaron  Rundus,  age  12,  Nathan  B. 
Young  Junkx  High  ScIkioI,  and  Allison  Edge- 
comb,  age  16,  King  High  School.  I  wouW  like 
to  commend  both  of  these  students  on  their 
fine  essays  addressing  the  important  topic  of 
maintaining  world  peace. 

Peacs  Essay  Comtkst— 1986 
(By  Aaron  Rundus) 

The  history  of  man  is  a  story  mostly  of 
wars  and  less  often  of  peace.  The  peaceful 
times  must  have  t>een  valued  because  they 
were  called  "golden  ages"  but  even  so  people 
have  continued  to  use  force  to  solve  their 
disputes.  Besides  the  horror  of  war,  the 
problem  with  this  approach  is  that  war  is 
never  a  final  solution.  Violence  breeds  coun- 
terviolence  and  terrorism  provokes  retalia- 
tion. Now  that  no  country  can  feel  safe  from 
the  devastating  effects  of  a  major  war.  it  is 
finally  clear  to  all  that  the  endless  cycle  of 
violence  must  be  broken.  Nations  must  build 
bridges  across  the  gulf  which  separates  us 
into  hostile  camps. 

A  bridge  is  a  passageway  lietween  territo- 
ries which  would  otherwise  be  isolated  from 
each  other.  Some  bridges  are  the  political 
type,  such  as  the  United  Nations  and  the 
World  Court.  These  organizations  link  na- 
tions together  making  possible  discussions, 
debates,  and  negotiations  in  a  neutral 
forum. 

Another  type  of  bridge  is  the  conmiunica- 
tions  bridge.  Radio  and  television  stations 
and  the  telephone  system  l>eam  news  and 
information  around  the  glol>e.  Individual  to  . 
individual  communication  links  are  formed 
by  ham  radio  operators  and  by  pen  pals. 
Communication  unites  people  in  common 
causes  vhich  suggests  that  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  study  of  foreign 
languages.  Ideas  are  powerful  bridges  which 
form  the  strongest  bonds  as  demonstrated 
by  Ghandi  and  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

On  a  personal  level,  foreign  exchange  stu- 
dent programs,  touring  companies  in  the 
performing  arts,  sports  competitions  and 
tourists  bring  people  together  and  promote 
interpersonal  relationships. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  bridges  are 
business  ties.  In  an  effort  to  extract  raw  ma- 
terials from  the  earth,  to  develop  l>etter 
products  and  to  produce  and  market  those 
products,  companies  in  different  countries 
have  formed  partnerships.  When  people 
take  jol>s  in  foreign  countries  and  invest 
money  abroad  they  have  a  persoiuil  interest 
in  maintaining  peace  and  stability. 

BuUdlng  a  bridge  that  will  withstand  the 
pressures  of  time  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
Before  a  bridge  is  erected,  surveys  and  stud- 
ies have  to  be  done  to  determine  the  lay  of 
the  land.  Knowledge  of  the  territory  is  cru- 
cial to  a  strong  foundation.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant for  people  in  our  ever  shrinking 
world  to  l>e  informed  citizens.  Intelligent  de- 
cisions cannot  l>e  made  by  ignorant  people 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  world  geography, 
history,  politics,  and  economics. 

Bridges  are  constructed  to  be  somewhat 
flexible  or  they  will  crack  under  stress.  En- 
lightened citizens  are  more  tolerant,  more 
receptive  to  cooperation  and  compromise, 
and  more  respectful  of  the  unfamiliar. 

The  most  difficult  bridges  to  build  are 
those  over  "troubled  waters,"  but  these  are 
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ment  of  these  rights.  A  multitevel  procedure     thinking  produced  a  $170  billion  trade  defi- 
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the  moat  Important.  As  the  ties  between 
countrtes  Incretae,  the  likelihood  of  using 
violent  solutions  decreases.  The  more  our 
future  as  a  nation  is  linked  with  other  na- 
tions the  greater  our  incentive  to  cooperate. 
The  more  involved  we  become  with  the 
IntemaUonal  community  the  more  we 
commit  ourselves  to  the  peaceful  progress  of 
all  mankind. 

PaaciEssAT 
(By  Allison  Edgecomb) 

Are  there  nonviolent  ways  to  ease  differ- 
ences among  nations?  Can  we  recreate  the 
nonviolent  philosophy  of  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Oandhi  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
more  Just  society?  In  a  world  which  seems 
to  have  moved  further  away  from  peace  and 
compromise,  what  alternatives  have  a 
chance  for  <nmintehing  war  or  conflict? 
What  solutions  are  there  for  making  free- 
dom and  equality  available  for  all  men? 
People,  the  worldwide,  list  among  their 
greatest  hopes,  the  absence  of  war,  a  call  for 
peaceful  co-existence,  the  banning  of  nucle- 
ar weapons,  and  a  plea  for  justice  for  all 
mankind.  They,  however,  seem  to  contradict 
these  concerns  with  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  more  powerful  weapons,  the  spread 
of  terrorist  activities  among  nations,  and  in- 
creased cruel  acts  of  injustice  against  each 
other. 

During  the  1960's  John  P.  Kennedy  Intro- 
duced the  Peace  Corp  as  a  way  for  Ameri- 
cans to  work  with  people  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  purpose  was  to  improve  ttieir 
lives.  Although  the  main  reasons  were  to 
teach,  improve  technology  and  help  provide 
other  services,  it  was  also  a  way  to  bridge 
differences  and  increase  understanding 
»jn""g  people  of  different  cultures.  People 
learned  to  respect  each  other  and  overcome 
their  differences  through  peaceful  means 
and  working  together.  Perhaps  the  time  has 
come  to  use  these  same  ideas  on  a  larger 
scale  to  bring  people  together. 

In  every  culture  religion  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  lives  of  its  people.  Among 
each  religious  group  there  is  a  leader  who  is 
respected.  If  these  leaders  organized  ways  to 
influence,  encourage,  and  act  as  mediators 
for  conflicting  nations,  perhaps  there  would 
be  less  violence  and  more  peaceful  compro- 
mise. Why  not  an  organization  like  the 
United  Nations  made  up  of  religious  leaders 
rather  than  political  leaders?  This  idea  may 
seem  simplistic  but  to  try  anything  to  en- 
courage peace  is  worth  it. 

In  a  recent  move  to  show  disapproval  for 
terrorist  acts,  apartheid,  and  other  situa- 
tions of  injustice,  nations  have  withdrawn 
their  associations  with  those  countries.  Pri- 
vate corporations  have  also  disassociated 
themselves.  Some  governments  have  de- 
clared economic  sanctions  against  such 
countries.  These  are  all  nonviolent  alterna- 
tives to  situations  that  could  have  resulted 
in  war.  These  countries  instead  used  non-ag- 
gressive wajrs  to  focus  attention  on  those 
who  are  being  mistreated.  Such  nonviolent 
protests  during  the  Civil  Rights  movement 
In  America  in  the  1960's  and  for  Gandhi  and 
the  Indian  people  in  1947.  Maybe  nonviolent 
protests  are  solutions  for  today's  violent 
problems. 

Our  history  is  full  of  accounts  that  de- 
scribe how  freedom  and  justice  are  achieved 
in  war  and  battle.  Perhaps  it  is  then  the 
only  means  for  achieving  the  goals.  Even 
then  it  was  a  price  that  men  paid  with  their 
lives.  Today,  we  are  a  more  sophisticated 
world  with  far  more  means  for  accomplish- 
ing peace  and  equality.  If  we  can  develop 
weapons  to  kill,  we  can  certainly  find  ways 
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to  pfotect  life.  Are  developing  weapons 
easier  than  working  together?  Is  it  our  own 
selfish  greed  for  power  that  keeps  us  from 
seeking  peace?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  sac- 
rifice a  life  rather  than  kill?  No  one  solution 
wiU  solve  the  problems  of  war  and  injustice. 
It  will  demand  that  leaders  learn  to  listen, 
compfomise.  and  to  reason. 


TBE  RETIREMENT  OP  RABBI 
NATHAN  HOROWITZ 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
tM  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr 
the 


Tuesday.  March  31.  1987 

SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  call 
lention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  retire- 
ment |of  Rabbi  Nathan  Horowitz,  principal  of 
Shore  Hebrew  Academy  in  Kings 

Horowitz  has  devoted  his  career  to 
ing  an  entire  gerteration  of  students. 
Undet  his  tutelage,  the  North  Shore  Hebrew 
Academy  grew  from  150  students  to  its  cur- 
rent erirollment  of  500. 

Du#  to  his  foresight,  the  academy  was  the 
first  Jewish  school  In  the  New  York  area  to  in- 
coiparate  computers  into  its  curriculum.  On 
nume  ous  occasions,  North  Shore  Hebrew 
Acadfmy  students  won  top  horrars  in  the 
Long  IslarvJ  Science  Congress.  Rabbi  Horo- 
witz's! students  were  introduced  to  the  cultural 
arts  and  sang  in  the  choir. 

Rabbi  Horowitz  has  worked  to  give  his  stu- 
dents the  t>est  education  possible,  but  he  also 
encouraged  them  to  expand  their  horizons 
beyond  the  realm  of  religion  and  academics. 

He  believes  that  all  students  should  be 
good  citizens  and  good  neighbors.  For  that 
reason,  he  urged  them  to  get  involved  in  com- 
munitjr  affairs  arxj  other  civic  matters.  He 
spon^red  essay  contests  to  promote  good 
citizeiship  and  civic  pnde.  In  fact,  there  were 
few  community  projects  where  the  North 
Shora  Hebrew  Academy  was  not  represented. 

For  18  years,  Rabbi  Horowitz  has  served 
t^te  ajcademy  with  distinction.  But  his  efforts 
and  ^undless  energy  always  extended  far 
beyortd  the  schoolyard  gate.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Great  Neck  Memorial 
Parade,  had  a  hand  in  the  annual  library  art 
disple^,  and  he  established  the  Outreach 
Unity  Program  for  retarded  Jewish  children. 

Along  with  his  various  academic  and  civic 
efforts.  Rabbi  Horowitz  and  his  wife  found 
time  i)  raise  a  family  of  four  children. 

Or(^ned  at  Yeshrva  Torah  Vodaat,  Rabbi 
Horo\^  earned  his  masters  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia University  and  his  bachelors  degrees 
at  BrtKJklyn  College.  In  addition,  he  has  com- 
plete^ all  the  course  work  for  a  doctoral 
degree  in  education  at  Yeshiva  University. 

Rabbi  Horowitz  devoted  much  of  his  life  to 
educating  children,  but  for  many  of  his  stu- 
dents he  was  more  than  just  another  teacher. 
He  wfas  a  mentor  and  a  role  model. 

For  example,  there  is  the  story  about  a 
your>|  student  at  the  academy  who.  upon  ar- 
rivingi  home  from  school  one  day,  discovered 
that  lomeone  in  his  family  had  left  on  a  water 
fauc^  arKi  a  minor  flood  was  in  the  makir>g. 
Sinc^  his  mother  was  out  and  the  situation 
was  leaching  the  high  water  mark,  he  picked 
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up  the  telephone  and  called  someone  he 
knew  coul4  provide  assistance.  Who  was  that 
someone  he  turned  to?  It  was  Rat>t)i  Horowitz. 

Our  children  represent  our  future  and  we 
must  provide  them  with  opportunity  for  growth. 
A  conducive  scholastic  environment  is  an  in- 
vestment in  ttieir  future. 

Rat}bi  Horowitz'  years  of  servk:e  and  com- 
mitment tol  the  North  Shore  Het>rew  Academy 
has  enhaniced  the  progress  of  our  communi- 
ty's most  precious  resource:  our  youth. 

Rabbi  Horowitz  deserves  our  thanks  for  his 
outstanding  efforts  and  achievements. 
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THE  LONG-TERM  CARE 
PATIENTS'  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1987 


THE  7iTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  jPARISH  OF  ST,  MARY 
MAGD/OiEN 


h(>n.  jack  buechner 

OP  mssoinii 

IN  TWA  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31.  1987 

Mr.  BU^HNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  honor  o|  the  75th  anniversary  of  a  revered 
institution  ri  our  community:  the  parish  of  St 
Mary  Magpalen.  A  strong  church  builds  a 
strong  community.  And  that's  what  SL  Mary 
Magdalen's  has  done  for  the  city  of  Brent- 
wood. St  Mary  Magdalen  fulfills  a  vital  and 
necessary  |  role,  meeting  the  community's 
the  needs  of  the  parishoners  to 
of  the  many  schoolchildren  it 
d   providing  a   beautiful   place  to 
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Magdalen  has  a  lor>g  and  venera- 
in  the  St.  Louis  area.  The  parish 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  dates  back  to  February 
14,  1912,  jwhen  Archbishop  John  J.  Glennon 
commissio^ied  Father  J.  Clement  Fehlig  to  es- 
tablish a  parish  for  the  Brentwood  area. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  continued  to  grow.  In 
December  1 1941,  Father  Gerald  G.  McMahon 
became  plstor  and  was  instrumental  in  build- 
ing a  new^  church  and  rectory.  Wodd  War  II 
delayed  much  of  the  work.  But  the  present  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  Church  at  the  comer  of  Brent- 
wood Boulevard  and  Manchester  Road  was 
dedicated  on  May  25,  1947. 

MonsignCr  Thomas  F.  Durkin  became 
pastor  in  June  1960,  and  was  responsible  for 
the  new  ^hool  and  gymnasium.  Monsignor 
Durkin  wfs  succeeded  t>y  Father  James 
Finley,  and  the  current  pastor.  Father  John  J. 
Kilcullen. 

Over  the  years,  St.  Mary  Magdalen  played  a 
positive  a^d  active  role  in  the  community 
through  its  many  organizations  and  activities. 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  has  grown  from  45  parish- 


1.300  families— the  school  has  an 
01223. 
am  prbud  to  wish  the  parishk>ners  of  St. 
Mary  Majdalen  a  happy  75th  anniversary. 
Mary's  continue  to  prosper  in  the 
years  to  cfme.  and  to  continue  to  bless  those 
it  serves. 
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HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OP  MAINE 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  31,  1987 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing, along  with  19  of  my  colleagues,  "Tf>e 
Long-Term  Care  Patients'  Rights  Act  of 
1987",  a  t>ill  whrch  I  first  Introduced  in  the 
99th  Congress.  Now,  no  less  than  then,  the 
need  to  protect  the  rights  of  ttie  most  vulnera- 
ble of  our  older  atizens  is  paramount.  While 
only  5  percent  of  oWer  persons  at  any  given 
point  in  time  reskie  in  nursing  honr>es,  they 
represent  a  signifKant  number — over  1.5  mil- 
lk}n  people  reside  in  15,000  nursir>g  homes 
across  the  country. 

Although  many  k>ng-term  care  facilities  pro- 
vide quality  care,  guarantees  are  rrat  present 
to  insure  this  quality  of  care  for  all  such  resi- 
dents. Currently,  the  only  protection  of  rights 
for  long-term  care  reskJents  is  found  in  regula- 
tk>ns.  When  violations  occur,  It  is  often  difficult 
for  residents  to  have  their  rights  enforced.  My 
bill  would  address  this  omission  by  placing  in 
statute  the  requirement  that  States  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  patients  in 
long-term  care  facilities.  The  specifically  delin- 
eated rights  would  include: 

The  right  of  a  resident  to  be  informed  about 
his  or  her  medk:al  condition  and  treatment; 

The  right  to  refuse  to  participate  in  drug  ex- 
periments; 

The  right  to  privacy  during  medk^l  treat- 
ment and  in  personal  visits; 

The  right  to  confidentiality  of  records  and 
personal  communk:ation; 

The  right  to  associate  with  persons  arxJ 
groups  of  one's  choice; 

The  right  to  freedom  from  physical  and 
mental  abuse  and  from  unreasonable  re- 
straint; arxJ 

The  right  of  a  resident  to  personally 
manage  his  or  her  finarrcial  affairs. 

The  right  not  to  be  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  ability  to  pay  is  fundamental.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  a  facility  could  not 
deny  admisskin,  r>or  transfer  or  discharge  a 
resident  because  of  the  source  of  payment  for 
care  or,  for  that  matter,  on  the  t}asis  of  tfie 
resident's  history  or  condition.  Transfer  and 
discharge  for  nonmedical  reasons  would  re- 
quire tf>e  resident's  consent  arKi  14  days  rea- 
sonable notice,  unless  the  resident  poses  a 
threat  to  the  welfare  of  other  residents. 

Furttier,  residents  would  be  expressly  pro- 
vided a  private  right  of  actk>n.  In  the  abserKe 
of  congressk}nal  intent  on  ttie  issue,  reskJents 
of  long-term  care  facilities  have  no  standir>g  in 
the  courts  when  attempting  to  sue  facilities  for 
violatkKis.  The  private  right  of  action  would 
assure  that  standing.  Additkinalty,  this  bill 
would  give  the  omt>udsman  greater  access  to 
nursing  home  residents  and  their  files.  In  con- 
junction with  the  long-term  care  Ombudsman 
Program,  a  statewide  system  of  uniform  re- 
porting and  recording  of  complaints  and  viola- 
tions would  be  established. 

All  of  tfiese  provisions  would  be  required  by 
States  as  a  corKlitk>n  for  partk^ipatkin  in  the 
MedicakJ  Program  and  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  develop  a  State  plan  for  enforce- 
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ment  of  tftese  rights.  A  multilevel  procedure 
woukJ  be  implemented  which  would  include 
the  establishment  of  an  in-fadlity  complaint 
procedure,  a  State-level  complaint  procedure, 
an  appeals  process,  and  a  process  of  immedi- 
ate remedial  action  when  appropriate.  Penal- 
ties would  include  administrative  sanctions, 
civil  fines,  and  criminal  penalties.  By  linking 
rights  and  enforcement  to  Medicakl,  oversight 
is  placed  with  the  State  rather  than  Xt\e  indl- 
vkJual  facility.  In  this  way,  the  enforcement  of 
rights  will  apply  to  all  facilities  providing  care 
and  servk:e  for  people  65  years  of  age  and 
over  whose  average  length  of  stay  is  30  days, 
regardless  of  tfte  method  of  payment  of  resi- 
dents. 

My  bill  is  an  important  step  in  protecting 
persons  wfK>  reskle  in  long-term  care  facilities 
by  affirming  that  their  rights  can  neither  t>e 
denied  nor  abridged  because  of  ttieir  institu- 
tk>nalization. 


LETTER  PROM  MR.  DAVID 
BLOCK 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31.  1987 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  letter 
from  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Miami  engaged 
in  international  trade  and  very  knowledgeable 
in  our  foreign  trade  problem.  I  think  his  letter 
would  be  valued  reading  for  any  Memt>er  of 
Congress  and  those  who  read  this  Record.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of  Mr. 
David  Block  of  January  6  be  included  in  full 
following  my  remarks. 

David  Block, 
Attorney  at  Law, 
Miami,  FL.  January  8.  1987. 
Congressman  Claude  Pepper. 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  in- 
cluding me  at  the  luncheon  you  sponsored 
for  Congressman  Richard  Gephardt,  as  you 
always  so  generously  do.  As  you  may  recall, 
at  that  gathering  I  asked  the  Congressman 
what  solutions  he  had  for  our  trade  deficit 
and  the  flood  of  imports?  His  smswer  dealt 
with  the  reform  of  our  educational  process 
with  emphasis  on  the  sciences  and  trades. 
Re-educating  our  work  force  is  a  great  long 
term  solution  but  we  have  an  immediate 
crisis. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  a  dozen  years  for 
a  new  generation  of  Americans  to  t>e  super 
educated  to  compete  with  the  foreign  com- 
petition, nor  can  we  afford  the  mistaken 
belief  that  the  current  trade  woes  of  the 
United  States  will  be  rectified  by  a  weak 
dollar.  We  also  need  to  take  some  immediate 
actions. 

A  Deceml)er  article  in  Forbes  is  entitled 
"Does  Anyone  Really  Believe  in  Free 
Trade?"  It  should  be  entitled  "Does  the 
Rest  of  the  World  Really  Believe  in  Free 
Trade?"  The  current  U.S.  thinking  is  "never 
mind  that,  we  have  lost  our  industrial  ca- 
pacity to  the  developing  world.  Far  East  and 
Europe.  We  will  simply  import  the  manufac- 
tured goods  we  need  and  pay  for  these  im- 
ports by  exporting  knowledge  oriented 
goods  and  high  tech  products."  Steel.  TV's. 
stereos,  clothing,  autos,  come  in,  and  micro- 
chips go  out.  Wrong.  That  kind  of  simplistic 
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thinking  produced  a  $170  billion  trade  defi- 
cit in  1986! 

Japan,  South  Korea.  Brazil,  Taiwan.  India 
and  our  European  trade  partners,  are  very 
happy  to  sell  us  unlimited  quantities  of 
manufactured  goods,  while  they  carefully 
control  the  imported  goods  they  buy  from 
us.  Today  these  imported  goods  from  the 
United  States  still  include  computers  and 
other  high  tech  items,  but  long  term  pros- 
pects are  not  good. 

First,  the  Japanese  have  been  especially 
adept  at  protecting  their  home  market; 
which  increases  their  productive  capacity 
which  in  turn  increases  efficiency  for  those 
domestically  manufactured  and  protected 
items,  thus  enabling  them  to  manufacture 
for  export  at  smaller  marginals  and  for  less. 

Second,  most  of  our  trading  pEutners  take 
advantage  of  our  research  and  development 
and  its  associated  cost  and  their  lower 
wages,  to  put  us  at  an  unfair  trade  advan- 
tage. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  in  Northern 
Italy,  stealing  and/or  disclosing  to  any  for- 
eigner the  secrets  of  silk  spinning  machin- 
ery was  a  capital  offense.  At  the  height  of 
the  industrial  revolution.  Britain  protected 
its  textile  manufacturing  processes  through 
banning  the  export  of  equipment  and  emmi- 
gration  of  men  who  knew  how  to  build  and 
operate  the  new  textile  industrial  capacity. 
Eventually,  after  decades,  the  French  and 
Americans,  through  risky  industrial  espio- 
nage, were  able  to  steal  the  technology.  But 
during  the  long  lalmrious  process.  Britain 
profited  handsomely. 

Today  our  trading  partners  and  third 
world  countries  follow  this  ancient  practice 
of  protecting  local  Industry  and  stealing  our 
technology.  In  Brazil,  foreign-owned  firms 
are  banned  from  competing  in  the  personal 
computer  and  micro  computer  market.  Al- 
though Brazil  has  also  encouraged  IBM  to 
establish  a  research  and  development  plant 
for  computer  hardware. 

Brazil's  Secretariat  of  Information  Service 
[SEIl  enforces  a  system  of  laws  based  upon 
the  Japanese  laws  and  decrees  that  all  busi- 
nesses must  be  70  percent  owned  by  Brazil- 
ians with  Brazilians  having  technological 
and  decisional  control  and  SEI  having  com- 
plete control  of  the  computer  semiconduc- 
tor and  computer  chip  industries. 

An  international  high-tech  trading  compa- 
ny called  Dataquest  brags  that  it  now  has 
reduced  the  time  to  three  weeks  to  take  a 
new  U.S.  product,  copy  it.  manufacture  it. 
and  ship  it  back  to  the  United  States  from 
Asia.  All  of  this  with  dirt  cheap  labor  and 
no  need  for  local  design  and  development 
costs.  (The  U.S.  company  that  originally 
produced  the  now  pirated  item  at>sorbed  all 
the  research  and  development  costs). 

The  rest  of  the  world  either  never  had 
free  trade  or  has  abandoned  it  as  national- 
ism or  regionalism  has  dictated.  The  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  is  an  interna- 
tionally sanctioned  protective  trade  organi- 
zation. Now  that  we  have  all  but  lost  our  in- 
dustrial capacity  and  are  in  danger  of  losing 
our  high  tech  capacity,  why  shouldn't  we 
also  look  after  our  own  first? 

Something  like  70  percent  of  Japan's  ex- 
ports or  $60  billion  per  year,  go  to  the 
United  States.  For  several  years  the  Japa- 
nese have  been  promising  to  allow  $70  M 
per  year  of  U.S.  grown  oranges  into  Japan 
sometime  in  1988  or  1989  (they  keep  putting 
it  off).  This  indicates  how  dramatic  the  im- 
balance is.  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan  also 
prey  heavily  on  our  trade  niavete.  We  have 
the  ability  to  t>e  totally  self-sufficient  and 
since  we  are  by  far  the  world's  largest  con- 
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■uinlnc  mmrket.  why  don't  we  take  the  cue 
from  the  Jaiwneae  and  protect  our  markets 
for  ounelvea  f int.  primarily  through  import 
tariffs.  Import  tarif  fk  could  also  go  a  long 
way  toward  aolvlng  our  budget  deficit  prob- 
lems. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  money  outflow 
from  the  United  States  has  accelerated  so 
rapidly  that  the  10  largest  banks  in  the 
world  now  include  only  1  VA  bank  (Citi- 
corp #8)  and  6  Japanese. 

Let's  take  Qvkk.  and  decisive  action  and 
get  Dick  Oephardt  to  Include  solutions  to 
our  trade  problems,  in  his  platform,  he  in 
otherwise  one  of  the  Democratic  Party's 
yery  attractive  and  bright  candidates. 

A(tailttedly,  I  have  not  addressed  the 
downside  of  a  more  protective  trade  posture. 
As  a  strong  "fair  trade"  bill  enables  us  once 
again  to  capture  the  world's  largest  trading 
market— our  own,  how  will  our  angry  "most- 
favored"  trading  partners  retaliate?  By  de- 
nying us  access  to  their  small  markets  that 
we  don't  have  access  to  today?  It  is  weU 
worth  that  risk.  Other  negative  postures  in- 
clude higher  labor  costs,  poor  management 
in  America's  larger  corporations,  higher 
prices  to  consumers,  (inflation)  etc.,  but  the 
speed  with  which  we  are  losing  our  produc- 
tive capacity  and  national  wealth  requires 
that  America  take  immediate  and  decisive 
legislative  action  to  address  our  trade  prob- 
lems. If  not,  we  face  the  prospect  of  very 
shortly  becoming  a  poor  and  dependent 
second-rate  country  with  a  dramatically 
lower  standard  of  living. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Davis  Block. 


A  TRraUTE  TO  LT.  GEN. 
CHARLES  McCAUSLAND 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

or  UTAH 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RCPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  rise  today  in 
our  Nation's  (Capital,  among  statues  of  our 
country's  greatest  Americans,  to  pay  tribute  to 
arK>lher  great  American  and  friend,  Lt  (aen. 
Charles  McCausland. 

General  McCausland  recently  completed  a 
2-year  assignment  as  commarxler  of  ttie 
Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center,  Hill  Air  Force 
Base,  Utah,  which  Is  kx^ated  in  my  congres- 
sional district 

During  his  tenure  as  commander,  General 
McCauslarKl  was  the  moving  force  behind  so 
many  accomplishments  that  time  does  not 
permit  full  coverage,  nor  could  words  do  jus- 
tice to  his  successes.  However,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  coHeagues  a  few  of  the  many 
activities  arxj  accomplishments  that  occurred 
at  Hill  AFB  urxJer  General  McC^usland's  out- 
standing leadership. 

In  1984,  a  tectmotogKal  research  of  ad- 
varKed  concepts  team  devised  a  method  of 
repairing  Herns  normally  discarded  and  found 
a  way  to  make  items  no  tonget  manufactured, 
thereby  savir>g  ttie  Air  Force  millk>ns  of  dol- 
lars. That  same  year,  t>>e  Air  LogistKS  Center 
operwd  a  new  computer  informatmn  center, 
bringing  the  total  military  constructk>n  program 
for  the  base  to  more  than  $23  million. 

In  1965,  under  General  Mc<3auslarKl's  direc- 
tkxi,  the  (quality  of  Kfe  on  base  was  enricfied 
by  improved  living  and  working  conditions.  In 
fact,  the  fiousing  brarKh  on  base  was  nanied 
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the  )est  in  the  Air  Force.  HHI  AFB  also  orga- 
nized a  program  to  help  empk>y  the  handi- 
capped in  Utah,  called  (Command  REACH.  Hill 
received  numerous  awards  In  1985,  ariKXig 
whicp  were:  Outstanding  Unit  Award  for  the 
2849th  Civil  Engineerir>g  Squadron,  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Small  and  Disadvantaged 
Business  Award,  and  Best  Central  (Contracting 
Organization  in  the  AFLC  awarded  to  the  Oi- 
rectbrate  of  Contracting  and  Manufacturing. 

In]l966,  a  study  was  conducted  on  Govern- 
ment parts  pncir)g,  resulting  in  a  cost  avoid- 
ance of  over  $10  millnn.  Hill  AFB  received  the 
AFLC  Commander  in  Chief  Installation  Excel- 
lerKt  Award,  arxl  Vne  2952  Combat  Logistics 
Support  Squadron  was  rated  the  best  in  the 
Air  Rorce,  receiving  the  Air  Force  Outstanding 
Unit  [Award.  That  same  year,  the  Maintenance 
RelittMlity  and  Maintainability  Center  also  re- 
ceived an  award  for  the  best  in  the  AFLC. 

In  1 987,  Ogden  ALC  was  nominated  fcx  ttie 
Conmander-in-Chief's  Annual  Award  for  In- 
stallation Excellence  for  the  secxjrKi  year  in  a 
row.  Ogden  also  received  the  Air  Force  Orga- 
niza^onal  Excellence  Award  for  exceptionally 
merijorkxis  servk»  under  General  McCaus- 
land^ command.  Many  new  construction 
projects  were  begun,  including  intergrated 
supdort  facility,  transport  repair  facility,  six 
new  aircraft  docks,  16  aircraft  maintenance 
docKs,  the  base  excfiarige  was  expanded,  and 
a  neiw  temporary  kxiging  facility  was  added  to 
the  Qase. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  let  me  say  that 
(DhuCk  McCausland  has  always  t>een  willing  to 
give  his  time  and  information  to  enlighten  my 
offk:0  on  issues  of  mutual  importarKe  and  in- 
terest. He  has  devoted  his  life  unselfishly  for 
ttie  benefit  of  ttie  defense  of  our  great  courv 
try,  and  it  is  fitting  arxi  proper  tfiat  we  Mem- 
bers! of  ttie  House  of  Representatives  honor 
this  f  ne  leader  today. 

I  wish  him  and  his  lovely  wife,  Gwen,  the 
best  in  his  new  position  as  Vice  Commander, 
Air  (4xce  Logistics  Ckimmand. 


FSUC  RECAPITALIZA'nON 


H  [)N.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
]  tr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

M  .  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  27, 
ttie  senate  passed  S.  790,  the  (Competitive 
Equility  Banking  Act  of  1987.  Among  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  790  is  a  recapitalization  of  the 
Fed*  ral  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  (Corpora- 
tion FSLIC].  Tfiis  week  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  is  con- 
skJefing  H.R.  27,  a  bill  to  provkle  for  the  re- 
capitalization of  FSLIC.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  House  will  soon  be  asked  to  consider  this 
issue  once  again.  Unfortunately,  for  the 
secdnd  time  in  less  than  a  year,  we  are  on  the 
vergp  of  conskJering  a  Band-Akl  for  a  problem 
ttiat Requires  major  surgery. 

WB  are  all  aware  of  ttie  difficulties  that  cur- 
rent^ plague  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 
Thele  are  270  problem  thrifts  on  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  list  of  significant  su- 
per^sory  cases.  Tfiey  are  k>sing  $4.8  billk>n 
annl^lly.  In  addition,  nearly  450  savings  and 
loanj  institutions  across  the  country  are  bank- 
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rupt  Yet,  those  S&L's  remain  in  business  be- 
cause Feoeral  regulators  are  unable  to  ctose 
tfiem.  FSLIC,  which  should  be  used  to  pay  off 
tfte  depositors,  is  insolvent  by  approximately 
$3  billton.; 

Accordtig  to  the  Treasury  Department,  over 
$20  tiillkHl  is  required  to  address  the  problem 
of  insolvent  S&L's.  The  adminisb-ation  has  re- 
quested a  $15  t)illK>n  recapitalization  plan  tfiat 
it  feels  wiW  strengthen  ttie  system.  The  Senate 
responded  with  a  $7.5  billkxi  plan.  lndk:ations 
are  that  ttie  bill  likely  to  be  brought  to  the 
Hcxjse  floor  will  barely  be  enough  to  make  the 
insurance  fund  solvent 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  July  1986,  I  outlined  my 
concerns  with  ttie  recapitalization  plan  then 
pending  Itefore  the  House.  My  concems  with 
ttiat  plan  have  not  been  allayed  tiy  the  actions 
taken  to  (late  by  eittier  bcxjy  a  ttie  administra- 
tion.        I 

It  sh(xj|d  be  obvious  that  ttie  amounts  of 
debt  infusion  under  conskleration  in  ttiese  var- 
KHis  plan$  are  wtiolly  inadequate  to  ttie  task. 
This  stxxisightedness  guarantees  that  we  will 
have  to  revisit  ttie  issue  of  an  undercapitalized 
insurance  fund  in  the  not  t(x>  distant  future.  In 
ttie  interirfi,  we  will  continue  to  run  up  signifi- 
cant opemting  costs  making  a  solution  to  the 
FSLIC  problem  even  more  difficult. 

Instead,  we  shcMJkJ  fix  it  right,  right  now.  We 
must  recognize  that  ttie  system,  as  presently 
constituted,  is  fundamentally  deficient.  The  in- 
surance s^tem  is  insolvent  and  ttie  regulatory 
system  h^s  all  but  collapsed.  At>sent  a  mean- 
ingful capital  infuskxi  and  real  regulatory  and 
supervisory  reform,  the  legislatkin  we  are 
likely  to  piass  will  merely  paper  over  the  prob- 
lem with  \|vhH;h  another  PreskJent  and  another 
(Congress  will  have  to  deal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  these  significant 
deficiencies  in  ttie  FSLIC  recapitalization 
plans,  I  remain  concerned  atxxjt  the  budget- 
ary treatnlent  of  recapitalization.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated of)  prevk}us  occasions,  any  FSLIC  re- 
capitalizafon  is  likely  to  cost  biltons  of  taxpay- 
ers' dolla^.  Ultimately,  the  question  is  how 
much. 

We  stieuld  t>e  tionest  with  the  American 
people  ori  this  point  and  not  attempt  to  hide 
ttie  true  ()ost  in  budgetary  gimmickry.  For  ex- 
ample, in  i  ttie  CBO  cost  estimate  accompany- 
ing S.  79^,  Acting  Director  Gramlk:h  indnated 
that—    J 

The  C^O  scoring  of  this  proposal  is  based 
on  the  asBumption  that  the  financing  corpo- 
ration would  t>e  off-budget.  This  assump- 
tion, ho\i^ver,  is  a  close  call. 

This  isdue  reopens  the  technk:al  question  of 
whettier  |Govemment-sponsored  enterprises 
stiould  b^  on  budget.  In  my  view,  the  financ- 
ing corpofatMsn  succeeds  in  avoiding  the  cre- 
ation of  PSLIC  debt  only  on  narrow,  technk»l 
grounds  {that  ought  to  t>e  the  subject  of 
debate.    | 

Finally,  as  a  former  chairman  of  ttie  Federal 
Home  Lqan  Bank  Board  in  (CirKinnati  and  a 
representative  of  ttie  area  hardest  hit  by  ttie 
Ohk>  savifigs  and  loan  crisis,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned a^ut  the  depositors  and  their  invest- 
ments. Over  $900  billion  are  currently  on  de- 
posit in  the  Nation's  S&L's.  Institutional  pres- 
sures arxj  political  parochialism  have  prevent- 
ed the  emergence  of  meaningful  reform  and 
adequate;  recapitalization    of    the    insurance 
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fund.  Ttie  k)nger  Congress  delays  in  address- 
ing ttiis  prot>lem  squarely  and  tionestly,  ttie 
greater  will  be  ttie  cost  to  ttie  puMc  in  ttie 
end. 


IP  YOU  WOULD  UNDERSTAND 
ARB4S  CONTROL.  READ— THE 
MONTGM3MERY  JOURNAL? 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31.  1987 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  ttie  House  Democratic  (Caucus 
Task  force  on  Arms  Control,  and  as  a  lifek>ng 
arms  control  advocate,  I  frequently  find  myself 
dismayed  at  ttie  superficiality  of  major  media 
coverage  of  ttie  subject 

If  you  were  to  read  and  rememtier  all  ttiat's 
tieen  printed  on  arms  conti'ol  during  the  past 
year  in  ttie  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times,  and  all  that's  been  sakj  on  the 
major  networks,  what  would  you  know? 

You  would  know  ttie  dates  of  the  negotia- 
tions, ttie  details  of  ttie  self-serving  rtietoric 
each  skle  uses  to  tilame  ttie  ottier,  the  end- 
less minutiae  of  the  cosmetic  numerical  reduc- 
tions ttiat  have  been  put  forward,  and  various 
other  trivia  ttie  w(x1d  has  no  cause  to  remem- 
ber. 

You  woukl  not  understand  arms  control. 
You  woukj  no  more  understand  it  than  you 
would  understand  the  U.S.  (Constitution  by 
memorizing  the  schedule  of  ttie  convention 
which  produced  it 

Arms  control  is  about  preventing  nuclear 
war.  If  s  about  keeping  first  strike  temptation 
and  first  strike  ability  away  from  both  super- 
powers. That's  the  beginning  and  ttie  end  of 
it  That's  ttie  iron  standard  against  whk:h  all 
arms  control  achievements  and  proposals 
must  t>e  judged.  Tragk;alty,  even  the  most 
prestigious  arms  control  reporters  seem  to 
k>se  sight  of  this  basic  fact. 

To  my  pleasure  and  surprise,  my  attention 
was  recentiy  called  to  one  publication  which 
has  kept  its  eye  firmly  on  the  ball.  An  article  in 
ttie  Fet)ruary  26,  1987,  Montgomery  Journal, 
publistied  just  outskle  the  Nation's  (Capital,  is 
ttie  best  encapsulation  I've  ever  seen  of  the 
essence  of  arms  conti'ol.  It  l(x;ks  on  ttie  target 
like  a  Sidewinder  missile. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  local  sutxjrfoan  newspa- 
per to  write  with  more  insight  than  ttiose 
which  paper  ttieir  walls  with  Pulitzer  prizes? 
The  Montgomery  Jcxjmal  seems  to  have  done 
so. 

In  order  for  my  colleagues  to  stiare  its 
wisdom,  I  insert  the  article  in  ttie  Congres- 
sional RECOfiD  at  the  conclusk>n  of  my  re- 
marks. If  you  don't  read  anything  atXHit  arms 
control  all  year,  read  this. 

Ttie  article  folksws: 

AxMS  Control:  Am  Expert  Exflaim  s  Why 
Wb  Should  Pat  Attehtion 

So  long  as  l>oth  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  l>elieve  they  can  retaliate  if  at- 
tacked, there  is  a  nuclear  stalemate.  That 
stalemate  has  given  the  world  more  than  40 
years  of  peace,  at  least  as  far  as  a  world  war 
lietween  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  is  concerned. 

But  if  that  stalemate  is  threatened— if  one 
side  lielieves  it  could  attack  first  and  not  be 
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effectively  attacked  in  return— then  the  pos- 
sibility for  nuclear  world  war  increases. 

The  purpose  of  arms  control  Is  to  main- 
tain that  stalemate,  while  lowering  its  costs. 

With  arms  control,  its  proponents  argue, 
E^t  and  West  would  cut  back  on  some  of 
their  nuclear  weapons  (and  the  expense) 
but  still  be  left  with  enough  retaliation 
power. 

Without  it.  something  called  destabiliza- 
tlon  happens  in  which  one  nuclear  power  or 
another  might  think  it  could  attack  first 
and  not  be  attacked  in  return. 

E^rery  president  since  Jolin  Kennedy  has 
supported  arms  control  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other. But  lately  it  has  been  floimdering. 

Why? 

Whatever  happened  to  arms  control? 

Why  should  we  care? 

And  does  the  president's  "Star  Wars" 
idea— high-tech  protection  against  an 
enemy's  nuclear  first  strike— help  or  hurt 
the  nuclear  stalemate? 

Page  2  Editor  Olive  Small  asked  Paul 
Wamke.  who  is  a  former  head  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmsonent  Agency  and 
helped  negotiate  the  Salt  II  treaty,  what 
makes  arms  control  so  vital. 

Q:  Why  should  ordinary  people  care  about 
arms  control? 

A:  Because  you  need  informed  public 
debate.  Look  at  some  of  the  asininity  that's 
going  on  at  the  present  time.  Scientific  ex- 
perts will  tell  you  there  is  no  chance  with 
any  available  technology  of  creating  an  ef- 
fective space-based  strategic  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles. 

Nonetheless,  the  Reagan  administration 
spends  billions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  refuses 
to  accept  proposals  for  very  substantial  re- 
ductions in  offensive  arms. 

Under  thse  circumstances,  the  American 
public  is  entitled  to  question  why  this  is— is 
this  the  right  policy?  The  public  can  influ- 
ence these  decisions.  The  one  contribution 
that  the  Resigan  administration  has  made  to 
arms  control  has  l>een  to  scare  people.  It 
has  made  people  more  aware  of  the  menace 
of  nuclear  war. 

Q:  East  and  West  have  been  at  peace  for 
more  than  40  years,  all  the  time  perfecting 
their  nuclear  arsenals.  Why  shouldn't  that 
mutual  deterrence  simply  continue,  with  no 
arms  control? 

A:  The  objective  of  arms  control  is  to  see 
to  it  that  mutual  deterrence  does  continue. 
Without  arms  control,  both  sides  may 
engage  in  nuclear  weapons  developments 
that  will  make  that  deterrence  less  stable. 
That  wiU  create  a  situation  in  which  one 
side  could  fear  a  first  strike  from  the  other. 

Q:  But  isn't  that  very  fear  the  crucial 
factor  that  keeps  the  world  at  peace?  Aren't 
nuclear  missiles  only  symlwls  of  power,  with 
the  two  big  boys  too  scared  to  ever  use 
them? 

A:  If  both  sides  go  ahead  without  restric- 
tions, you  can  reach  a  stage  when  there 
could  be  a  combination  of  offensive  systems 
and  some  sort  of  defensive  devices.  That 
could  lead  one  side  to  feel  there  is  an  incen- 
tive to  strike  first. 

Q:  But  could  you  realistically  ever  envis- 
age such  a  moment  arising? 

A:  Yes — supposing,  for  instance,  there's  a 
time  of  extreme  crisis.  Let's  say  there's  a 
question  about  whether  the  Soviet  Union  is 
going  to  take  over  Yugoslavia  and  add  it  to 
its  satellite  empire.  That  would  t>e  of  grave 
concern  to  the  West  Europeans. 

Or  say  a  West  German  govertunent  falls 
into  revanchlst  hands,  and  tries  to  force 
union  with  East  Germany. 

Or  take  Iran— an  unstable  situation  there 
when  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  goes  to  his 
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somewhat  uncertain  reward.  At  one  point, 
as  you  know,  right  after  World  War  n,  the 
Soviet  Union  occupied  the  northern  part  of 
Iran.  That  would  now  be  regarded  as  a  very 
severe  threat  to  moderate  Arab  states,  to 
Israel,  and  to  the  United  States. 

So  you  can't  totally  disregard  the  possibil- 
ity of  crisis. 

Q:  But  isn't  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive, "Star  Wars,"  a  way  of  defending  the 
West  against  a  pre-emptive  attack? 

A:  No,  because  the  technology  is  not 
there.  If  we  look  back,  in  the  late  60s,  what 
got  the  United  States  interested  in  arms 
control  was  the  Soviet  strategic  defense 
plan.  We  luiew  we  could  overcome  any  stra- 
tegic defense,  but  the  things  we'd  have  to  do 
to  defeat  it  were  in  themselves  destabilizing. 
We'd  have  to  greatly  increase  our  offensive 
warheads. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  MIRVs,  the  multi- 
ple independently-targeted  re-entry  vehi- 
cles, were  a  direct  result  of  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic defense  plans— and  of  course  the 
MIRVs  have  made  the  strategic  t>alance  less 
stable.  And  a  numl>er  of  developments  like 
the  MIRVs  would  take  place  if  we  or  the 
Soviet  Union  tried  to  deploy  any  territorial 
defense. 

Q:  So  you  see  no  future  in  SDI? 

A:  If  there  were  some  sort  of  magic  Astro- 
dome system,  obviously  that  would  be  just 
as  good  as  eliminating  all  nuclear  weapons. 
There  is  no  such  technology.  It  proliably 
won't  exist  in  the  next  century. 

So  the  effort  to  defend  yourself  just 
means  that  the  other  side  has  to  do  very, 
very  dangerous  things  in  order  to  assure  its 
retaliatory  second-strike  capability. 

Q:  But  with  both  sides  simply  trusting 
their  offensive  ability,  what  can  arms  con- 
trol do  to  prevent  a  sudden  world  crisis  from 
going  over  the  edge? 

A:  That's  exactly  the  objective  of  arms 
control:  to  create  a  situation  in  which  nei- 
ther side  has  any  concern  about  the  ability 
of  its  retaliatory  deterrent  to  siurvive.  As 
long  as  lx>th  sides  have  an  assured  retaliato- 
ry deterrent,  therell  lie  no  nuclear  war. 


IT'S  TIME  FOR  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE  TO  TIGHTEN 
UP  SECURITY 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

T\iesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  BR(X>MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned atxxjt  recent  repcxts  ttiat  U.S.  Marines 
at  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  may 
tiave  been  recruited  t>y  Soviet  IntelligerK^  offi- 
cers. I^low  is  ttie  time  fcx  ttie  Department  to 
reevaluate  ttie  adequacy  of  its  domestic  and 
overseas  security  programs. 

I  am  concerned  atxxjt  a  recent  irKkJent  irv 
volving  a  senkx  management  official  at  ttie 
Department  of  State.  Amtiassador  Spires  al- 
lowed a  photograph  of  himself  to  appear  on 
ttie  cover  of  ttie  Foreign  Service  Journal  with 
a  classified  document  cleariy  visitile  on  his 
desk.  Taking  a  tiard  kx}k  at  security  proce- 
dures in  ttie  Department  of  State  is  in  order 
and  I  tiope  this  unfortijnate  incklent  serves  to 
highten  awareness  of  ttie  need  fcx  imprcjved 
security  across  ttie  board. 

Equally  distiirbing  are  reports  ttiat  the  new 
American    Embassy   in    Moscx>w   may   tiave 
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been  tectmKally  penetrated  and  that  the  buikl-     is  ch#ved  with  espionage  and  the  other  is    Va. 
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to  offset  budget  reductions.  I  am  pleased  to     Hsfi  in  Windsor  Lx>cks.  CT,  and  Springfield  for 
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been  technicaNy  penetrated  and  that  the  buHd- 
ing  may  be  unusable  for  U.S.  Government  ac- 
tivities because  o4  this  problem.  The  ongoing 
investigation  of  two  marines  who  are  suspect- 
ed of  havirtg  cooperated  with  Soviet  agents  In 
Moacow  and  Vienna  Is  a  serious  breach  of  the 
security  of  our  fadMies.  The  Soviets  apparent- 
ly have  done  massive  damage  to  our  Intelli- 
genoe  und  communication  programs  at  that 
Embassy  when  they  gained  access  to  sensi- 
tive areas. 

While  any  security  program  can  be  Im- 
proved, the  downside  of  having  young  ma- 
rinas assigned  to  one  of  the  highest  Intelli- 
gence threat  posts  in  the  world  is  obvious  to 
aH  of  us.  All  U.S.  personnel  assigned  to 
Moscow  and  the  East  bloc  should  be  vigilant 
and  ever  mindful  in  counterintelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  KGB.  A  State  Department  profes- 
sional security  officer  should  be  on  duty  at  all 
times  and  especially  during  the  evening  hours 
wtien  the  previous  practice  of  having  only  one 
or  two  marines  on  duty  has  proven  Insuffi- 
dant 

The  Department  should  also  consider 
having  a  series  of  backup  technical  systems 
in  our  overseas  EmtMSSies  to  ensure  that  the 
failure  of  one  system  will  not  lead  to  a  conv 
promise  of  ttie  entire  Emtiassy  security  pro- 
gram. 

More  frequent  and  more  in-depth  inspec- 
tions of  our  EmtMssy  security  programs 
should  t>e  conducted.  Less  experienced  secu- 
rity personnel,  responsible  for  Emt)assy  secu- 
rity programs,  should  be  subjected  to  more 
rigorous  security  inspections.  They  must  con- 
tirMje  to  have  direct  and  timely  access  to  the 
more  experienced  security  officers  now  as- 
signed overseas  in  a  number  of  regional  of- 
fices. 

Ttx)se  reasoned  veterans,  krK>wn  as  Asso- 
ciate Directors  of  Security,  are  charged  with 
evaluating  the  adequacy  of  Embassy  security 
programs  in  accordance  with  established  se- 
curity standards.  It  is  regrettable  that  these 
experienced  professionals  are  being  with- 
drawn from  overseas  arxj  assigned  to  the  De- 
partmem  of  State.  Logic  would  dKtate  that  the 
most  experienced  experts  in  the  Department 
of  State's  Dipk)matic  Security  Service  shoukj 
remain  in  the  fiekj  wtiere  Vne  terrorist  and  the 
intelligence  threats  are  found. 

The  Associate  Directors  shoukl  conduct 
more  frequent  inspections  and  evaluate  in  a 
more  detailed  way  the  adequacy  of  overseas 
security  programs.  They  can  t)etter  improve 
these  critical  security  programs  by  staying 
overseas.  Why  bury  ttiem  in  the  bureauracy  of 
the  Department  of  State? 

With  tfiese  real  concerns  in  mind,  I  com- 
mend ttie  following  Washington  Post  article  on 
security  problems  in  Moscow  to  my  col- 
leagues in  ttie  Congress. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  28.  1987] 

Makimxs  Sat  Two  Guards  Aixowed 

Russians  to  Roaji  U.S.  Embassy 

(By  Stephen  Engell>erg) 

Washikgtok.— The  Marine  Corps  charged 
today  that  two  Marine  guards  at  the  Ameri- 
can EmtMssy  in  Moscow  allowed  Soviet 
agents  to  spend  hours  roaming  tlirough 
some  of  the  most  sensitive  sections  of  the 
embassy  on  "numerous  occasions"  last  year. 

In  Its  most  detailed  public  statement 
atwut  the  case,  in  wtilch  one  of  the  marines 
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is  chAved  with  espionage  and  the  other  is 
l>eing  held  on  suspicion  of  spying,  the 
Marine  Corps  said  the  two  gruards  worked  as 
a  teaSi.  One  acted  as  a  lookout  while  the 
other  Itumed  off  the  alarms  l>elng  activated 
by  the  Soviet  agents,  who  entered  such 
areas  as  the  defense  attache's  office,  the 
communications  processing  unit  and  "sensi- 
tive intelligence  spaces."  according  to  the 
Marine  Corps. 

JnVE  CHARMS  ADDED 
Marine  Corps  also  charged  that  one 
of  the  guards,  Sgt.  Clayton  J.  Lonetree,  had 
given  Bovlet  agents  blueprints  to  the  Ameri- 
can E3|nt>assies  in  Moscow  and  Vienna,  classi- 
fied <i>cuments  from  a  bag  of  sensitive  ma- 
terial supposed  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
identities,  telephone  numtiers  and  addresses 
of  "covert  U.S.  intelligence  agents." 

The  disclosure  of  the  charges  came  as  the 
Marine  Corps  filed  five  additional  charges 
against  Sergeant  Lonetree,  bringing  the 
total  to  24,  including  espionage.  They  added 
new  (ktails  to  a  case  that  Administration  of- 
ficials have  termed  one  of  the  most  poten- 
tially serious  security  breaches  in  a  recent 
period  that  has  already  had  a  series  of  dam- 
aging spy  cases.  Michael  V.  Stuhf  f ,  the  lead 
defense  attorney  for  Sergeant  Lonetree, 
said  1^  client  would  "at>solutely  deny  these 
allegations." 

Administration  officials  said  they  were 
partioularly  concerned  about  the  reported 
breac^  because  the  Moscow  embassy  was 
used  ^  the  command  post  for  some  of  the 
Centi^  Intelligence  Agency's  most  closely 
guarc^  intelligence  gathering  operations. 

The  Marine  Corps  charges  that  Sergeant 
Lonetk'ee  collal>orated  with  the  second 
mariile.  Cpl.  Arnold  Bracy.  in  escorting 
Soviei  agents  through  the  comtiound  in 
early  11986.  The  two  men  later  lied  to  their 
superiors  about  what  had  set  off  alarms  in 
the  cbmmunication  processing  unit,  which 
handfcs  the  coded  transmission  of  the  em- 
bassy's most  sensitive  messages,  according 
to  the  Marine  Corps. 

Two  people  familiar  with  the  case  said  the 
allegations  about  the  Soviet  agents  in  the 
United  States  Embassy  were  based  on  de- 
tailed! admissions  by  Corporal  Bracy.  The 
two  said  he  had  since  recanted  his  confes- 
sion, piying  investigators  had  given  him  an 
elalxirate  false  story  to  tell  so  they  could 
buUdk  case  against  Sergeant  Lonetree. 

Sergeant  Lonetree's  family  has  consistent- 
ly defied  that  he  engaged  in  espionage. 

A  Marine  Corps  spokesman  would  not 
comment  on  whether  Corporal  BrEu:y  had 
withorawn  his  confession,  but  Administra- 
tion officials  said  they  were  skeptical  at)out 
his  ssggestion  that  the  story  about  Soviet 
agente  entering  the  embassy  had  been  fabri- 
cated 

SOVIET  AGENTS  NAMED 

Th(  Marine  Corps  said  that  Sergeant 
Lone|ree  conspired  with  Violetta  Seina,  a 
Soviet  employee  of  the  embassy  who  Ad- 
minlAration  officials  said  seduced  him  and 
recruited  him  as  a  spy.  According  to  the 
charges.  Sergeant  Lonetree  then  worked 
with  I  two  Soviet  agents,  identified  in  the 
Marine  charges  as  Aleksiy  G.  Yefimov.  or 
Uncle  Sasha,  and  Yuriy  V.  Lysov,  or  George. 

Acqording  to  the  Marine  Corps,  Corporal 
Bract  was  paid  $1,000  by  Sergeant  Lonetree. 
It  was  the  first  official  report  that  money 
had  played  a  part  in  the  case.  Administra- 
tion officials  have  said  previously  that  Cor- 
poral  Bracy,  like  his  colleague,  had  t>een  se- 
ducef  by  a  Soviet  national  who  worked  in 
the  etnbassy. 

Seijgeant  Lonetree  and  Corporal  Bracy  are 
t>eint  held  in  military  custody  in  Quantico, 
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Va.  Serge*  at  Lonetree  was  arrested  last  De- 
cemt)er  aqd  brought  back  to  the  United 
States,  wh|ere  he  was  charged  with  espio- 
nage and  related  counts.  Corporal  Bracy 
was  arrested  this  week  at  the  Marine  base  in 
Twentynine  Palms,  Calif.,  where  he  had 
been  transferred. 

They  are  awaiting  decisions  al>out  wheth- 
er their  commanding  officer  wUl  convene 
court-martial  proceedings.  Espionage 
charges,  ifi  prosecuted  in  the  Federal  court 
system,  ca^  a  maximum  sentence  of  life  in 
prison.  Because  the  cases  are  being  handled 
in  the  miliiary  Justice  system,  the  charge  of 
espionage  iarries  a  death  penalty. 

The  charges  against  Sergeant  Lonetree 
said  he  escorted  "unauthorized  personnel 
from  the  p.S.S.R."  into  the  embassy,  "al- 
lowing the^  to  peruse  said  areas  and  equip- 
ment contained  therein  for  periods  of  one  to 
four  hours  at  a  time;  during  which  time 
Corporal  Bracy  acted  as  a  lookout,  while 
monitoring,  silencing  and  securing  various 
alarms  wMch  were  set  off  in  the  eml>a8sy 
spaces." 

The  charges  said  that  the  two  conspired 
to  allow  Soviet  agents  to  enter  the  embassy 
from  January  to  March  1986. 

The  charges  did  not  specify  whether  the 
two  guard^  helped  the  Soviet  agents  gain 
access  to  duch  items  as  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency's  files,  or  key  cards,  used  to 
encode  ana  decode  communications. 

In  the  e|Bpionage  case  involving  John  A. 

Walker  Jrj,  the  former  Navy  warrant  offi- 

:iate,  Jerry  A.  Whitworth.  gave 

its  extensive  access  to  key  cards 

Navy.  This  allowed  Soviet  intel- 

read  huge  quantities  of  secret 
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ges  against  Sergeant  Lonetree 

the  guards  allowed  the  Soviet 
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and  writings"  within  the  embas- 
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Accordirig  to  the  charges,  the  communica- 
tions processing  unit  contains  "cryptograph- 
ic information." 

Adm.  ^tansfield  Turner,  President 
Carter's  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
said  the  |  charges  suggested  significant 
damage  had  t>een  done  to  American  intelli- 
gence. "Anytime  you  have  the  enemy  muck- 
ing around  in  your  crypto,  you've  got  a  po- 
tentially serious  problem,"  he  said. 

Admiral  I  Turner  said  the  problem  of  em- 
bassy seciirity  was  of  long  standing.  He  re- 
called that  while  he  was  director  of  central 
intelligenoe,  he  recommended  that  everyone 
Involved  i^  building  the  new  American  em- 
bassy in  Moscow  t>e  given  a  polygraph,  or 
lie-detectoi-,  test.  The  Pentagon,  he  said,  re- 
fused to  allow  the  Marine  guards  to  t>e  sul>- 
Jected  to  the  test,  which  is  routine  for  C.I.A. 
officers. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
tierger,  onjthe  Cable  News  Network  program 
"Newsmaker,"  to  l>e  aired  Saturday,  said  the 
Administration  would  l>e  re-examining  all  of 
its  procedures  for  security  at  the  embassy. 

"We  are^  indeed,  going  to  investigate  just 
as  thoroui  ;hly  as  we  can."  he  said.  "And  not 
just  these  two,  but  the  whole  system.  We're 
going  to  look  at  the  whole  thing,  the  way 
they're  cliosen.  the  training  and  the  way 
the  Sovie  s  will  continually  try  to  subvert 
them,  and  try  to  block  that. " 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31.  1987 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  an  age 
whk:h  makes  it  very  diffk^lt  for  children  to  be 
children.  Advances  in  communication  and 
technology  have  given  young  people  immedi- 
ate access  to  adult  lifestyles  requiring  adult 
decisions.  On  a  social,  educational,  and  tech- 
nological level,  our  young  people  today  seem 
to  go  from  infancy  to  maturity.  Although  this 
can  often  represent  progress,  the  case  of 
telephone  porrK>graphy  clearly  does  r>ot 
Almost  anytime,  anywtwre  across  the  country, 
children  can  pick  up  a  telephone  and  receive 
an  obscene,  lewd  pornographic  message. 
Through  dial-a-pom,  young  people  can  bring 
pornography  right  into  their  homes. 

Although  Congress  in  1983  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Communicatior^ 
Commission  reauthorization  which  outiawed 
lewd  and  sexually  explicit  telephone  communi- 
cations to  minors,  these  "adult  services"  are 
still  available.  Current  law  permits  ot)Scene 
and  ir>decent  communications  to  adults  only, 
but  does  not  provide  for  tt>e  screeing  our  of 
underage  callers. 

After  3  years,  it  has  become  painfully  clear 
that  tt>e  1983  amendment  is  not  only  inad- 
equate but  has  set  a  percedent  by  alleging 
that  adults  have  a  right  to  receive  obscene 
communications,  and  that  their  rights  super- 
sede the  Government's  interest  in  protecting 
children  from  sexual  abuse.  Thus,  the  law  pro- 
hibiting dial-a-pom  has  been  reduced  to  an 
unenforceable  technicality. 

In  an  effort  to  address  this  growing  problem, 
my  colleague  Congressman  Bliley  has  intro- 
duced the  Telephone  Decency  Act,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor.  This  legislation  would,  quite 
simply,  make  dial-a-pom  operations  illegal. 
Under  this  legislation,  producers  of  these  por- 
nographic messages  would  t>e  liable  for  pros- 
ecution in  local  courts. 

I  am  extremely  dtsturt)ed  atx)ut  the  effect  of 
pornography  on  America's  values,  especially 
those  of  our  children.  And,  the  longer  we 
postpone  action,  the  more  people  dial-a-porn 
reaches. 

I  believe  Congress  should  act  now  to  cor- 
rect this  problem  by  supporting  the  Telephone 
DecetKry  Act  and  protect  our  children  from 
costiy,  damaging  perversity.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  our  families  and  to  our  Nation's 
future  to  protect  our  children's  moral  health 
and  integrity.  It  is  an  issue  that  in  or>e  way  or 
another  affects  us  all. 
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to  offset  txidget  reductions.  I  am  pleased  to 
anrKXjnce  ttiat  such  a  group  does  exist  in  the 
U.S.  commercial  fishing  irxjustry  and  I  am  in- 
trodudng  legislation  today  to  help  them  ac- 
complish their  goal:  to  provkle  the  t>est  re- 
search available  for  the  sourtd  management 
of  our  Nation's  fisheries. 

In  January  of  this  year,  a  group  of  con- 
cerned fishermen  arKJ  processors  met  in  An- 
chorage, AK,  to  take  tf>e  first  step  in  setting 
up  a  nonprofit  foundation  wtx>se  funds  would 
t>e  used  to  provkje  scientific  data  to  Vne  North 
Pacific  Fishery  Management  CourKil.  An  ad 
hoc  board  was  established  to  devek>p  the 
idea  further  and  promote  the  cause  anrtong 
fellow  industry  members.  The  gukling  light 
behirKJ  this  kJea  is  Barry  Fisher  of  Newport, 
OR,  wtK>  is  well  known  among  commercial 
fishermen  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  ottier 
board  members  are  Oscar  Dyson  of  Kodiak, 
AK;  Ron  Hegge  of  Sitka,  AK;  Richard  White  of 
Seattle,  WA;  and  Ron  Peterson  of  Seattle, 
WA.  Staff  support  is  being  provided  by  Ron 
Miller  of  Anchorage,  AK. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  set  up 
the  necessary  legal  framework  for  the  founda- 
tkxi  to  t>e  established,  for  assessments  to  be 
collected,  and  for  research  to  t>e  started.  The 
immediate  objective  of  the  group  is  to  set  up 
a  don'>estic  otjserver  program,  wt>ereby  data 
can  be  collected  directly  ft-om  fishing  and 
processing  vessels.  Such  real-time  data  is 
seldom  available  from  the  domestic  fleet  but 
is  essential  for  making  proper  fisheries  man- 
agement decisions.  Rather  than  havir^g  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  program,  this  group  hopes  to  do 
it  themselves.  Indeed,  the  only  Federal  effort 
required  under  my  bill  will  t>e  approval  of  the 
foundations  charter  and  necessary  enforce- 
ment of  the  assessment  orders. 

The  commercial  fishing  industry  In  the 
United  States  has  long  been  known  for  its  in- 
dependerKe  and  its  willingness  to  provkle 
food  for  the  wortd  without  Government  subsi- 
dies. Or>ce  again,  our  fishermen  and  proces- 
sors have  shown^their  leadership  in  dealing 
with  difficult  issues.  I  hope  that  other  indus- 
tries will  take  note  of  this  and  make  their  own 
efforts  to  t)ecome  self-sufficient 


FISHERIES  RESEARCH 
PROMOTION  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  of  risir>g  budget  deficits  and  de- 
creasir>g  Federal  spending.  It  is  rare  to  find  a 
group  willing  to  put  Its  own  money  on  the  line 


HON.  SILVIO  O.  CONTE  HONOR- 
ING FRANK  D.  GULLUNI  ON 
HIS  25  YEARS  OF  PUBUC 
SERVICE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Frank  Gulluni  for  his  25  years  of  public 
service  to  greater  Springfield  Frank  has  also 
t)een  an  outstanding  leader  as  director  ar>d 
founder  of  the  Italian  Cultural  Center  of  west- 
em  Massachusetts,  and  he  has  positively  in- 
fluenced many  people  over  ttie  years. 

Frank  Dominick  Gulluni  is  a  native  of 
Springfield;  his  parents  were  t)om  in  Italy  and 
emigrated  to  Sprir>gfield  durir>g  Worid  War  I. 

Now  actir>g  as  the  regional  administrator  tor 
employment  and  training,  Frank  has  many  ac- 
complishments that  provkje  him  with  a  solid 
background.  He  taught  secondary  school  Eng- 
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lish  in  Windsor  Locks,  CT,  and  Springfield  for 
a  total  of  9  years.  As  well  as  founding  tt>e 
Hampden  District  Regional  Skills  Center,  for  6 
years  Frank  served  as  its  administrator. 

In  1970,  Frank  Gulluni  founded  the  Massa- 
chusetts Career  Development  Institute,  arKf 
since  ttien  it  has  trair>ed  more  than  20,000 
people,  a  great  percentage  of  wtwm  have 
t)ecome  productive  citizens  ttvoughout  west- 
ern Massachusetts. 

Frank  Gulluni  has  a  remarkable  record  as 
far  as  Ns  recent  positions  in  various  organiza- 
tions of  Springfiekj.  In  addition  to  founding 
and  directing  ttie  Italian  Cultural  Center  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  Frank  also  is  the  di- 
rector of  the  Baystate  Skills  Corp.,  Hispanic 
Employment  Program,  Upper  State  Street  De- 
velopment Corp.,  Mayor's  Youth  Commission, 
Springfield  Executive  Management  Group. 
Springfield  Institutional  Trust,  Private  Industry 
Council  Youth  Committee,  Massachusetts 
Career  Development  Institute,  and  Roncalli 
Home  Health  Care  Center. 

Frank's  achievements  earned  him  the 
Springfield  UNICO  Man  of  the  Year  Award  in 
1981,  and  he  still  proceeds  to  further  offer  his 
servk^s  to  ttie  community  t>y  lecturing  and 
commentating  at  Mount  Carmel  Church,  and 
by  acting  as  corporator  of  Mercy  Hospital. 

I  congratulate  and  express  my  gratitude  to 
you,  Frank  Gulluni,  a  man  with  many  honora- 
ble accomplishments.  I  wish  you  much  luck 
and  success  as  you  continue  your  services 
during  the  many  years  ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER 
GOVERNOR  KIM  SIGLER 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Mk^higan 
take  great  pnde  in  our  State's  reputation  for 
clean  government,  and  I  rise  to  ask  that  this 
t>ody  join  us  In  recognizing  ttie  life  of  former 
Governor  Kim  Sigler,  the  person  most  resporv 
sible  for  restoring  that  reputation  after  a  brief 
period  of  corruption  more  ttian  40  years  ago. 

Kim  Sigler  came  to  Mrchigan  from  Nebraska 
in  1913  to  attend  law  school,  and  atter  years 
of  supporting  himself  with  factory  jot>s,  re- 
ceived his  degree  from  the  University  of  De- 
troit. He  moved  to  Hastings  in  Barry  County, 
wtiere  he  served  10  years  as  city  attorney  and 
three  consecutive  terms  as  county  prosecutor. 
Kim  Sigler  was  a  spectacular  man,  in  many 
ways.  News  accounts  tell  of  tiis  broad- 
brimmed  Panama  hats,  eyeglasses  dangling 
from  a  rit>bon,  his  Malacca  cane,  his  oratory. 
But  most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  tell  of  his 
incorruptitiility  and  his  fairness. 

Wtien  evkience  of  bribety  and  ottier  scan- 
dals surfaced  in  1943  at  the  State  capitd  in 
Lansing,  Judge  Leiand  Carr  sent  for  Kim 
Sigler  and  asked  him  to  serve  as  special  pros- 
ecutor. By  ttie  time  he  was  finished  with  tils 
distasteful  lat>or,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  had  ob- 
tained convk:tk>ns  and  guilty  pleas  from  a 
former  lieutenant  governor,  12  State  senators. 
11  State  representatives,  and  polk^men,  lob- 
byists, and  business  people. 
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Kim  Sigtor  wm  •  Democrat,  but  he  ran  for 
Governor  as  a  RepuMcan  in  1946,  defeating 
Itw  incumiMnt  by  350.000  votes.  Although  he 
inMalad  and  won  approval  for  important  laws, 
many  of  them  doaiqnod  to  solve  dMficult  labor 
quaaHona,  his  worfc  as  spscial  prosecutor 
cauBsd  rancor  in  the  legislature,  and  squab- 
blng  led  to  his  loes  of  governorship  in  the 
eiadionof  1948. 

Just  5  years  later,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  airplane 
he  was  ploling  crashed  nev  BaWe  Creek,  kill- 
ing Kim  Siglsr  and  ttvee  others  aboard. 

On  May  1  and  2  of  this,  the  150th  year  of 
our  stalahood.  the  people  of  Michigan  will  cel- 
ebrale  the  Me  of  Nm  Sigler.  The  Mk:higan 
HMorical  Commission  has  approved  an  offi- 
cial Nstoricai  marker  tor  the  lawn  of  the  Barry 
County  oourlhouse  in  Hastings.  On  May  1. 
local  school  chMren  w«  dedk:ate  the  marker. 
The  next  day,  the  93rd  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  the  convnission  will  play  host  to  another 
dadfclion  ceremony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  befieve  it  is  only  fitting  that 
you  and  I  and  the  Mombore  of  this  House  also 
loin  in  paying  tribuls  to  a  brother  politk:tan, 
Kim  Sigtor,  a  man  endowed  with  many  gifts, 
ttw  greateit  of  litem  his  integrity. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SYSTEM 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OPOkUfOBHIA 
ni  THE  HOTOB  or  RBFRSSENTATIVKS 

TueMdav.  March  31. 1987 

Mr.  HUMTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
address  a  topic  of  great  corK»m  to  our  Na- 
tton's  seraor  citizens,  tite  stability  and  preser- 
vaUon  of  Social  Security.  There  are  some  who 
\n  to  capitalize  on  ttw  very  real  fears  of  our 
sentor  by  implying  that  Congress  wants  to  cut 
benefits,  rtothing  couM  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

i  am  committed,  atong  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  my  colleagues,  to  preserving 
and  enhancing  our  Social  Security  system.  My 
reasons  for  supporting  Social  Security  are 
simple:  Rrst.  it  is  an  unbreakable  commitment 
from  the  Government  and  second,  Social  Se- 
curity is  profamily  legislation. 

When  some  call  for  cutting  back  Govern- 
ment spendbig  unA  for  polk^  of  fiscal  re- 
straint, they  shouU  inckide  Social  Security. 
What  generatton  has  ever  sacrifKed  as  much 
as  tody's  sennr  citizens?  These  are  the 
people  bom  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  centu- 
ry, raised  in  ttw  Great  Depression.  These  are 
the  people  wtw  fougtit  on  the  batUefieMs  of 
the  Padfic  Europe,  and  Korea  During  the 
Second  Wortd  War.  they  buHt  the  greatest  ar- 
senal in  history  arKi  saved  the  free  worid. 

In  the  poshvar  era.  today's  seniors  made 
the  greatest  economic  recovery  ever  and  built 
a  society  without  peer  in  the  wortd.  They  paid 
for  ttw  interstates,  buikJ  milttons  of  new 
homes  and  schools,  fed  and  clottwd  ttie 
world,  arxl  put  a  man  on  ttie  Moon.  This  gerv 
eratkxi  literally  created  prosperity. 

Some  sent  their  chiMren  to  Vietnam  and 
never  saw  of  them  again.  Many  saw  their  sav- 
ings decimated  by  the  inflation  and  recesstons 
of  ttie  seventies.  When  they  retired,  they 
found  that  some  people  called  on  them  to 
sacfifKe  for  the  mistakes  of  Government. 
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Mf.  Speaker,  no  gerwratton  has  ever  sacri- 
ficed so  much  or  given  so  much  to  America. 
To  apk  them  to  surrender  wttat  they  now  have 
is  unsonsctonat>le. 

Social  Security  is  tlie  bedrock  of  today's 
AmeTKan  family.  Congress  cannot  and  must 
not  iDt}  our  senior  citizens,  who  have  given  so 
mud)  to  America,  of  their  security  and  future. 
To  ttose  who  suggest  that  Social  Security 
must  t)e  included  in  budget  cuts.  I  disagree. 
It's  t|ne  for  Amertea  to  honor  its  promises. 


^ULL  CITIZENSHIP  FOR  ALL 
AMERICANS.  NOW 


HON.  BEN  BLAZ 

or  GUAM 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mil  E 


Tuesday,  March  31, 1987 

J  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spent  30  years  of 
e  as  a  Marine  Corps  officer  defending 
ation.  My  Guam  homeland  was  occupied 
by  ttie  enemy  during  Worid  War  II  and  my 
feltow  Guamanians  were  subjected  to  abuses 
because  of  ttwir  intense  loyalty  to  the  United 
Statas. 

Bif  we  cannot  vote  for  the  Presklent  of  the 
Unitdd  States. 

Guam  has  a  higher  percentage  of  service- 
meni  killed  and  wounded  in  actton  ttian  most 
Ameacan  communities  of  its  size.  As  a 
Marine,  I  fought  in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  The 
nam^s  of  71  Guamanians  can  t>e  found  on 
ttie  \iMnam  Memorial. 

B«4  we  may  not  vote  for  the  Commander  in 

Mr:  Speaker,  I  am  toyal  member  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of 
Ron^kl  Reagan.  Yet,  I  must  tell  you,  I  dkln't 
vote  for  him  in  1984  or  in  1980.  And  I  may  not 
votejfor  ttie  Republttan  Presklential  candidate 
in  1968,  either. 

I  cannot  vote  for  the  standard-bearer  of  my 
partyi 

I  am.  like  all  ttie  people  of  Guam  and  other 
U.S.  iflag  territories,  denied  that  right  by  law. 
ThoMgh  the  people  of  Guam  have  been  Amer- 
ican  citizens  for  more  than  35  years  and  have 
proudly  served  this  country  with  honor  and 
distiriction — ready  to  lay  down  our  lives  to 
defei^  ttie  Constitutk>n— we  cannot  vote  for 
Presilent. 

Thpugh  the  people  of  all  ttie  U.S.  off-shore 
territories  are  Americans  and  ttear  the  full  re- 
sponeibilities  of  that  citizenship,  they  may  not 
vote  for  Presklent. 

The  U.S.  Constitutton,  written  by  men  who 
fougRt  against  colonial  dominatk>n,  presumed 
tliat  all  peoples  wtio  were  brought  into  our 
great  and  noble  unk>n  would  become  full 
merTi>ers  of  the  politk:al  family  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  due  American  citizens. 

The  Constitution  directed  that  ttie  States 
wouW  appoint  electors  to  choose  ttie  Presi- 
dent Over  the  centuries  this  practice  was  pro- 
gressively expanded  into  the  "popular  vote  for 
PresUent",  extending  ttie  right  to  vote  for 
Presflent  (and  ctioose  the  electors)  to  ttie  citi- 
zens of  ttie  States. 

Bill  ttien  something  unexpected  happened. 
At  ttte  tum  of  ttie  19th  century,  in  a  burst  of 
great  power  energy,  the  United  States  ac- 
quire^ several  island  territories  in  the  Pacific 
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and  Carifc^Man,  some  very  far  from  our  conti- 
nental sti^res. 

The  tragK  legacy  of  that  era  is  that  the 
people  brpught  into  the  American  fokl  have, 
due  to  a  jlechrNcality  in  the  law,  been  denied 
the  full  ridhts  of  Amertoan  citizenship  because 
ttiey  are  jnot  memtiers  of  States.  They  are, 
and  for  ttte  forseeable  future  will  remain,  citi- 
zens of  territories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  isn't  It  a  supreme  and  terrible 
irony  ttiat  in  a  natton  founded  on  ttie  revolu- 
tionary principles  of  representative  govern- 
ment ttie  American  citizens  of  ttie  island  terri- 
tories cannot  vote  for  Presklent? 

Tills  tragk:  injustk:»  can  be  ended.  This  ter- 
rible wrorig,  whk^  projects  a  negative  image 
of  American  Democracy  atxoad,  can  be  made 
right  Thefe  is  a  remedy. 

I  join  my  colleagues  from  ttie  Territories  and 
the  more  than  100  Members  of  the  House 
wtx)  are  cosponsoring  legislation  to  amend 
ttie  Consttutkm  and  grant  ttie  people  of  ttie 
U.S.  flag  jterritories  a  total  of  not  more  than 
three  Pre#klential  electors,  so  that  these  citi- 
zens may  join  ttieir  fellow  Americans  In  ttie  full 
exercise  of  their  rights. 

This  wGukl  be  especially  meaningful  for  the 
people  of  Guam  who  are  now  seeking  a 
closer  poiitttal  relatkmship  with  the  United 
States.  Winning  the  Presidential  vote  woukl 
help  fulfill  ttie  spirit  and  substance  of  ttiat 
quest— ful  partk^patton  in  the  American  politi- 
cal system,  full  membership  in  the  American 
political  family. 


I 


THE  iqOTH  BIRTHDAY  OF  VEN- 
TURA) COUNTY  MEDICAL 
CENTER 


HON.  HOBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OPCAuroRmA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

sday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  LAQOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attentk>n  of  my  colleagues,  the 
celebrattori  of  100  years  of  servKe  of  the  Ven- 
tura County  Medk»l  Center. 

On  Aprj  1,  1987,  a  gala  rededk^atkin  cere- 
mony will]  be  heM  on  the  hospital  grounds. 
There  will  !t>e  speeches,  proclamations,  a  cotor 
guard  and  the  placement  of  a  time  capsule. 

The  Ventura  County  Medical  Center  has 
provided  medical  care  to  all  people  for  100 
years.  There  are.  however,  two  unique  serv- 
ices which  merit  special  mention,  ttiese  being 
the  neonatal-Intensive  care  nursery  and  the 
emergency  medkral  team.  The  neonatal-inten- 
sive care  hursery  provkles  much  needed,  spe- 
cial care  lb  more  than  350  tiabies  a  year.  Ttie 
unit  is  staffed  t>y  a  caring  team  of  neonatok>- 
gists  and  nurses.  The  nearest  facilities  provid- 
ing simila^  care  is  Los  Angeles  to  the  south 
and  the  b^y  area  to  the  north. 

In  conjunctk>n  with  ttie  sheriffs  search  and 
rescue  team,  medrcal  volunteers  from  ttie  hos- 
pital have  been  trained  and  skilled  In  emer- 
gency wilderness  medknne.  This  Is  the  only 
team  in  uie  Natton  composed  entirely  of  vol- 
unteer doctors  and  nurses  trained  In  helkx)p- 
ter  jumping,  tracking,  rock  climbing,  and  re- 
connaissance. 

I  ask  nr^  colleagues  to  join  me  in  wishing  a 
happy  10(ith  birthday  to  Ventura  County  Medi- 
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cal  Center  and  best  wishes  for  many  more 
years  of  medical  excellence. 


PARITY  FOR  LIBRARY  OP 
CONGRESS  POLICE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  t  am  intro- 
ducing legislatkxi  that  woukl  change  ttie  name 
and  adjust  ttie  pay  and  rank  structure  of  ttie 
polk»  force  of  ttie  Ut>rary  of  Congress. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Police  provkle  an 
invaluat>le  service  to  Capitol  Hill.  As  the  Na- 
tnnal  Library,  ttie  Litvary  of  Congress  con- 
tains ttxHisands  of  priceless  collectkMis  and 
documents,  whk;h.  If  stolen,  cannot  t>e  re- 
placed. Since  1950,  ttie  Library  Poiwe  have 
conducted  24-hour  physK»l  inspectkMis  of  ttie 
Lftirary  areas  wtik;h  presently  include  over  500 
miles  of  stietves  and  several  acres  of  land.  Li- 
brary Polk»  protect  more  than  5,000  emptoy- 
ees  occupying  a  numt>er  of  different  txjiklings, 
as  well  as  ttxxjsands  of  students,  readers, 
and  tourists  wtio  visit  the  Library  on  a  daily 
t>asis. 

Ttie  police  force  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  enormous  responsibilities;  however,  they 
have  not  received  a  salary  adjustment  t>eskles 
the  mandated  COLA's  in  14  years.  While  the 
Capitol  and  Supreme  Court  private  start  at 
$24,929,  the  Library  Pdce  private  starts  at  a 
salary  of  $18,358.  Under  the  present  salary 
structure,  ttie  maximum  a  Library  Polk^e  officer 
can  earn  is  a  salary  of  $20,806  less  ttian  the 
starting  salary  of  ttie  Capitol  and  Supreme 
Court  Polk:e.  Recently,  ttie  Capitol  Hill  Polk% 
force — privates  through  lieutenants — received 
a  flat  $3,000  salary  Increase  for  1986.  This 
further  proves  the  disparity  in  wages,  regard- 
less of  the  parity  in  duties.  Ttie  twnefits  of  the 
Library  Pofce  force  also  lag  significantly 
behind  those  of  the  other  two  forces.  This  leg- 
islatk>n  will  also  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  make 
these  employees  eligitiie  for  public  safety  offi- 
cers' death  benefits. 

According  to  a  1981  Office  and  Personnel 
Management  Study  of  Federal  police,  ttie 
problems  and  responsibilities  encountered  by 
the  Library  Police  are  no  less  difficult  ttian 
those  of  ttie  ottier  two  forces.  Furttiermore,  all 
three  forces  attend  the  same  8-week  training 
program  which  requires  them  to  fulfill  firearm, 
traffic  control,  and  powers  of  anest  require- 
ments. 

It  is  quite  evklent  that  now  is  the  time  to 
take  actKKi  in  support  of  the  Litvary  of  Con- 
gress Polne  force. 
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but  how  you  play  ttie  game"  has  never  had 
greater  meaning  than  it  dkl  last  night  in  the 
epoch  f4CAA  championship  game  between 
ttie  Syracuse  Orangemen  and  ttie  Indiana 
Hoosiers. 

As  a  Syracuse  ahjmnus,  a  lifelong  and  un- 
mitigated t>askett>all  fan  and  an  extremely 
proud  representative,  I  find  it  difficult  to  find 
adequate  words  of  praise  for  Coach  Jim  Boe- 
heim  and  his  team.  In  central  New  Yortc  and 
throughout  New  York  State,  our  Orangemen 
put  on  a  performance  and  stiowed  the  kind  of 
dass  ttiat  nobody,  from  the  East  or  ttie  West 
ttie  North  or  ttie  South,  and  from  ttie  Atlantk: 
to  ttie  Pacific,  can  forget 

So  it  is  how  they  played  the  game.  And  how 
ttiey  got  to  ttie  final  title  game. 

My  congratulatnns  to  the  Hoosiers  and  the 
Orangemen. 

I  have  one  more  thought  for  my  colleagues 
in  ttie  Congress  to  conskler. 

As  they  used  to  say  in  Brooklyn:  "Wait  until 
next  year." 


PRIDE  IN  THE  SYRACUSE  OR- 
ANGEMEN  AND  WATT  UNTIL 
NEXT  YEAR! 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OP  IfEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enduring 
axtom  ttiat  "it  isn't  wtiettier  you  win  or  tose 


HONORING  THE  CLAY  COUNTY 
TIGERS-STATE  BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONS  OF  1987 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OP  KEHTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kentucky  is 
known  for  excellence  in  many  things — race 
tiorses.  t>ourt)on,  and  perhaps  more  tttan  any- 
thing else,  baskettiall. 

This  year,  it  gives  me  special  pleasure  to 
announce  ttiat  ttie  Kentucky  Stole  High 
School  Boys  Ctiampionstiips  were  won  this 
past  Saturday  t>y  a  team  from  my  district— ttie 
Clay  County  Tigers. 

Led  t)y  coach  Bobby  Keith,  this  gritty  team 
of  young  men  defeated  Louisville  Ballard,  76- 
73  in  overtime,  for  the  vwtory.  It  was  ttie  first 
time  in  31  years  that  a  team  from  ttie  eastern 
mountains  of  Kentucky  has  won  ttie  twys 
State  title. 

Ttiere  were  many  keys  to  vntory  for  Clay 
County,  not  ttie  least  of  wtik^h  were  27  points 
in  that  championship  game  from  Rk;hie 
Farmer,  ttie  junior  guard  who  was  also  named 
ttie  tournament  MVP.  Richie's  brottier,  Rus- 
sell, scored  14,  while  Russ  Caldwell  added  19 
in  the  win. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  excited 
this  victory  has  made  everyone  in  Clay 
County.  As  ttie  team  returned  home  from  Lex- 
ington on  Sunday,  ttiousands  of  people  lined 
miles  and  miles  of  higtiway  to  wek:ome  home 
the  vk:torious  Tigers  and  their  coaches. 

This  excellence  on  the  baskettwll  fkxir  is  a 
wonderful  complement  to  ttie  work  ongoing  in 
my  district  to  increase  excellence  in  ttie  class- 
room. By  having  both,  we  truly  offer  our  stu- 
dents an  outstanding  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
today  in  saluting  the  Clay  County  Tigers  on  a 
job  well  done,  and  to  wish  ttiem  well  next 
season  as  they  defend  ttteir  rightfully  de- 
served title  as  State  ctiamptons. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SARAH  GODDARD 
POWER 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  31.  1987 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  tost 
a  great  Amertoan,  a  great  Democrat  and  an 
outstanding,  fine  woman  wtien  Sarah  Goddard 
Power  suddenly  died  last  week  in  her  home 
Stole.  Mk:higan.  Many  of  us  knew  her  during 
ttie  years  of  ttie  Carter  administration  when 
stie  served  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Social  and  Humanitarian  Affairs  in  ttie  Bureau 
of  International  Organization  Affairs.  Depart- 
mem  of  Stole  fixim  1979-80.  In  ttiat  poaitiort 
stie  worked  tirelessly  to  support  principies  of 
human  rights  in  foreign  polk^y,  especially  free- 
dom of  ttie  press  as  well  as  social  and  tiu- 
manitarian  causes,  including  ttie  rigtrts  of 
women. 

She  helped  ttie  United  States  devetop  a 
polk:y  for  dealing  with  ttie  Third  World's  con- 
cern for  lmt>alances  in  news  and  information 
by  advocating  assistance  to  strengttien  ttieir 
communk:ations  capat>ilrties.  Stie  also  repre- 
sented the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the 
delegation  to  tiie  U.N.  Conference  of  ttie  Mkl- 
Decade  for  Women  in  Copentiagen.  Before 
taking  up  the  position  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment Sarah  chaired  the  U.S.  National  Com- 
misston  on  UNESCO  and  was  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  several  UNESCO  gen- 
eral conferences. 

Mrs.  Power  was  kind  and  dednated.  Stie 
was  knowledgeable  In  foreign  affairs  and  a 
friend.  Her  bright  future  in  politics  and  interna- 
tional affairs  has  t>een  sadly  and  atxuptly  cut 
slKXt.  We  stiall  miss  her.  We  extend  our  deep- 
est sympattiy  to  tier  hust>and,  Ptiilip,  and  son, 
Nattian. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LARRY  W.  DYE 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Larry  Dye, 
today  marks  the  end  of  an  era.  After  15  years 
of  publk:  service  he  is  leaving  Capitol  Hill  to 
retum  to  Colorado  and  pursue  a  new  career.  It 
is  a  sad  day  for  those  of  us  wtio  have  benefit- 
ed from  his  wisdom  and  enjoyed  tiis  friend- 
stiip. 

Larry  has  been  a  ctiampton  of  the  Republi- 
can cause  in  ttie  Natton's  Capital  for  most  of 
his  worlung  life.  In  his  1 5  years  in  Wastwigton, 
DC,  he  hias  worked  hard  and  accomplished 
much.  His  contributions  to  Congress  and  ttie 
Republk»n  Party  are  too  numerous  to  Kst  for 
he  tias  served  and  advised  in  many  capac- 
ities. 

Larry  came  to  Wastiington,  DC.  in  1971  as 
a  research  specialist  for  ttie  Reput>lk:an  Na- 
tional Committee.  By  his  departure  in  1975  he 
had  become  RNC's  assistant  director  of  re- 
search. Over  ttie  next  7  years,  he  served  as  a 
professional  staff  memt)er  to  Senator  Biu. 
Roth  of  Delaware,  research  assistant  to  Con- 
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gressman  Steve  Symms  of  Idaho,  and  execu- 
tive assistant  to  Senator  Bill  Armstrong  of 
Colorado.  In  1982,  he  was  to  become  the  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Congressman-elect 
Jack  Swigert  of  Colorado,  who  died  before 
being  able  to  take  office.  After  a  special  elec- 
tion, Larry  agreed  to  join  my  staff,  wfiere  he 
has  served  as  my  administrative  assistant  for 
4years. 

Larry's  poMnal  expertise  goes  far  beyond 
organizing  an  office,  training  a  staff,  and  man- 
aging a  legislative  program.  It  is  widely  known 
tftat  he  also  excels  at  campaign  organization 
and  financing.  He  has  managed  two  success- 
ful campaigns  for  me,  and  has  also  worked  in 
the  organizatkxis  of  numerous  otfier  Con- 
gressmen, Senators,  arxj  Governors.  His  abili- 
ty to  analyze  politnal  situations,  coupled  with 
a  deep  understanding  of  tne  legislative  proc- 
ess, gives  Larry  unique  starxjing  in  the  politi- 
cal arena. 

Our  k>ss,  however,  is  the  gain  of  the  Morris 
Animal  Foundatkxi  in  Englewood,  CO.  Larry 
wiN  become  executive  director  of  tfiis  philan- 
thropic organizatk>n,  which  focuses  on  the 


e:  ^tensions  of  remarks 

healh  and  care  of  domestk:  animals.  I  am 
sura  that  he  will  approach  his  new  tasks  with 
as  rruich  dedication,  empathy,  and  energy  as 
he  has  his  past  positk>ns. 

I  |(now  many  of  my  colleagues,  from  t>oth 
Houses  of  Congress,  will  join  me  in  saying  a 
reluttant  farewell  to  Larry  Dye,  and  in  wishing 
him 
ors. 


tfie  very  best  of  luck  in  his  future  endeav- 


SOVIETS  INTENSIFY  JAMMING 
OP  RADIO  LIBERTY 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  NFW  JKRSry 
H  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  March  31,  1987 

M^.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  received  a  great  deal  of 
presB  attention  for  ceasing  the  jamming  of  the 
BBQ  as  English  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  pre- 
parAj  to  visit  Moscow.  Yet  it  appears  .hat  the 
expansive  jamming  technology  thus  freed  up 
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was  dev<  ted  to  redoubled  ot>struction  of  our 
own  SovBt  radio  servk:e.  Radio  Lit)erty.  This 
was  not  I  he  first  such  Instance:  When  the  So- 
viets stopped  jamming  Radio  Beijing  months 
ago  they  increased  jamming  of  the  West 
German  l^oadcasting  system. 

It  is  irTt>ortant  ttiat  all  Americans  be  aware 
of  this  cliildishly  simple  game  of  polltk:al  ma- 
r>ipulatk>r|.  of  which  carefully  selected  parts 
are  displayed  atxoad  by  the  Soviets  as  evi- 
dence of  glasnost.  Glasnost  is  97  percent 
fraud,  and  the  Soviets  continue  to  dread  the 
availabilitv  of  real  news  to  Soviet  subjects.  As 
Solzhenltsyn  has  tokl  us,  the  power  which 
news  broadcasting  has  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain is  artiazing,  and  it  is  only  we  here  in  the 
West  who  sometimes  forget  that. 

I  hope  that  Memtiers  will  do  all  that  is  nec- 
essary In  the  current  budget  cycle  to  assure 
the  robust  operation  and  continued  modern- 
ization of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liber- 
ty. Despite  the  intense  jamming,  we  still 
reach — br  RFE/RL  estimates— an  estimated 
audience  of  52  million  adults  in  Eastern 
Europe,  t  ie  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  Baltic  States. 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  30,  1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Timothy  E. 
WiRTH.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Colorado. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

All  wise,  all  knowing  Heavenly 
Father,  merciful  and  gracious.  You 
have  promised,  "If  any  of  you  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that 
giveth  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not; 
and  it  shall  be  given  him."  (James  1:5) 

As  our  Founding  Fathers  looked  to 
You  for  wisdom  in  the  explosive  days 
of  our  Nation's  birth,  so  leadership 
today,  at  this  critical,  dangerous  time, 
needs  superhuman  direction.  The  de- 
sires and  demands  of  millions  of  spe- 
cial interests,  public  and  private,  indi- 
vidual and  corporate,  controversial 
and  conflicting,  plus  the  growing  ten- 
sions of  a  fragmented,  convulsive,  in- 
flammatory world— weigh  heavily 
upon  the  Senate.  There  was  a  time,  in 
a  tamer  day,  when  in  our  technologi- 
cal and  scientific  pride,  we  assimied  no 
matter  what  the  problem,  we  could  fix 
it.  Now  intractable  issues  of  impossible 
proportions  deluge  national  leaders. 

Gracious  God,  give  to  the  Senators 
the  measure  of  humility  which  will 
allow  them  to  acknowledge  their  limi- 
tations and  turn  to  You,  a  "very 
present  help  in  the  time  of  trouble" 
and  find  "grace  to  help  in  the  time  of 
need."  To  the  honor  and  glory  of  Your 
name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  CHAPLAINS  PRAYER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  compli- 
ment the  Chaplain.  The  same  Scrip- 
ture says: 

Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom, 
and  the  man  that  getteth  understanding. 

For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  t>etter  than 
the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain 
thereof  than  fine  gold. 

The  Chaplain  has  struck  a  note 
here.  Solomon  asked  for  wisdom  and 
so  do  we,  so  do  we,  as  we  reach  our 
judgments  every  day. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date.      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  time  is  divided,  so  I  shall  yield  the 
floor. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Stennis). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  April  1,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I,  Section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Timothy  E. 
Wirth,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colora- 
do, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  WIRTH  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1987-PRESIDENTIAL  VETO 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  now  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  veto  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  veto  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  H.R.  2. 

(The  text  of  the  President's  message 
was  printed  in  the  Record  of  yester- 
day on  page  S4247.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
time  between  now  and  11  a.m.  shall  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
han]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  York  [Mr.  MoyhihahI. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
begin  this  morning  with  just  the  brief- 
est remarks.  We  have  a  large  decision 
to  make  by  11  o'clock,  which  we  shall 
do.  Lest  there  be  any  thought  that  in 


the  aftermath,  there  will  be  acrimony 
or  recrimination,  let  me  stand  In  the 
company  of  my  good  friend,  our  chair- 
man emeritus,  as  we  like  to  call  Sena- 
tor Stafford  of  Vermont,  and  say  that 
if  we  fail  to  follow  the  overwhelming 
example  of  the  House,  the  very  power- 
ful example  of  the  House — which,  by  a 
5-to-l  margin  yesterday,  insisted  on 
going  forth  with  the  highway  program 
for  this  year— and  if  we  put  the  pro- 
gram in  a  situation  where,  at  very 
best,  it  is  in  jeopardy,  as  it  already  is, 
we  will  set  about  immediately  to  try  to 
reconstruct  legislation  that  can  be 
sent  to  the  House  and  we  will  have  to 
wait  on  the  House.  It  is  a  tax  measure, 
of  course.  There  will  be  no  delay  aa 
our  part. 

But  I  do  not  think— and  I  would  be 
willing  to  have  hearings  tomorrow 
morning.  I  am  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  I  shall  ask  my  chair- 
man if  he  would  not  permit  that  to 
happen.  If  he  does — and  I  am  sure  he 
will— we  will  go  right  forward.  But  I 
would  like  to  make  as  clear  as  I  can  do 
how  complex  this  effort  is. 

Last  year,  in  the  99th  Congress,  the 
effort  to  reach  agreement  on  a  high- 
way bill  failed  in  conference.  I  was  not 
a  member  of  that  conference  nor  of 
the  subcommittee  last  year,  but  the 
time  came  around  that  I  am  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  this  year  and  was 
chairman  of  the  conference.  We  went 
immediately  to  work  this  time  around. 
The  first  day  of  this  100th  Congress 
saw  the  introduction  on  the  House 
side  of  the  highway  bill  as  H.R.  2.  On 
our  side,  it  was  introduced  the  same 
day  I  introduced  it  as  Senate  185.  That 
was  on  January  6. 

On  January  21,  scarcely  2  weeks 
later,  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  reported  out  the 
bill.  On  January  27,  we  filed  our  con- 
ference. On  February  4,  the  bill  was 
passed,  having  been  given  the  number 
of  the  House  bill,  which  by  then  had 
arrived. 

By  March  19,  the  conference  report 
passed  the  Senate.  We  went  to  confer- 
ence, we  met  five  times.  We  worked 
night  and  day  and  weekends  and  we 
worked  under  the  extraordinary  neces- 
sity of  getting  this  job  done  in  time  for 
the  highway  season,  the  building 
season,  which  had  begun.  To  repro- 
duce that  success  again  would  be  ex- 
traordinary. And  if  we  were  to  do  that, 
do  no  more  than  that,  do  as  much  as 
that,  we  would  find  ourselves  into  the 
summer  before  any  bill  would  be  law 
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and,  in  effect,  the  program  for  this 
year  would  be  lost. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  has 
been,  would  this  be  a  budget-busting 
measure;  is  this  in  violation  of  the 
Budget  Act  or  the  Oramm-Rudman 
odUngs?  The  statement  has  been 
made  over  and  over  again:  It  is  not.  On 
that  final  confa«nce  report  of  Bilarch 
19.  both  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  [Mr.  Chilxs] 
mnd  the  ranking  member  [Mr.  DcMxif- 
la]  voted  for  this  measure. 

I  need  not  tell  any  Senator  that  on 
these  measures,  our  procedures  and 
statutes  are  filled  with  points  of  order 
that  may  be  brought  against  any 
measure  that  is  not  exactly  in  keeping 
with  the  budget  resolution.  There  was 
no  point  of  order  brought  because 
none  could  lie. 

I  make  the  final  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  do  in  fact  put  in  Jeop- 
ardy our  economy— not  because  any- 
body wants  to.  but  because  this  ongo- 
ing activity  will  cease. 

I  have  received  a  good  deal  of  advice, 
as  have  many  Members  of  this  body, 
from  the  organization  called  the  Road 
Information  Program.  Its  acronjmn  is 
TRIP  and  it  has  provided  us  with  very 
good,  very  careful  studies  of  the 
inuMct  on  highwaj^  of  the  American 
economy.  They  are  done  professional- 
ly by  persons  formerly  employed  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  good 
clear  work  about  the  extraordinary 
role  this  program  has  in  our  economy, 
which  has  been  partly  assumed  over 
the  last  30  years. 

It  was  only  by  accident  that  I 
learned  that  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  this  organization  is  a  friend, 
Mr.  Richard  Forrestel.  who  heads  the 
Cold  Springs  Construction  Co.  of  the 
small  village  of  Aiuvn.  NY,  in  western 
New  York,  not  far  from  Batavia, 
where  the  first  land  office  was  opened. 
Our  term,  "land  office  business,"  arose 
from  the  western  movement  along  the 
rutted  roads  and  canals  of  those  days. 

It  happens  I  Joined  the  Navy  with 
the  late  Tom  Fy>rrestel  some  43  years 
ago.  We  were  mates  for  the  longest 
while,  and  I  have  come  to  know  his 
brother,  who  is  a  superb  builder.  The 
firm  was  founded  in  1911,  first-rate  en- 
gineering, first-rate  craftsmanship.  I 
have  been  talking  with  him  on  the 
phone.  His  is  the  example  of  I  think 
thousands  of  medium-sized,  very  able 
American  contractors  in  this  country. 
He  says,  without  anjrthing  more  than 
astonishment  that  it  might  be  happen- 
ing, if  this  bill  does  not  pass,  by  July 
he  will  have  laid  off  110  of  his  employ- 
ees, his  entire  hourly  work  force.  And 
the  economy  of  Akron  will  Just  simply 
go  on  hold  as  they  wait  for  the  Con- 
gress to  do  what  clearly  it  can  and 
ought  to  do. 

I  think  that  was  a  message  we  got 
from  the  House  yesterday.  I  remind 
one  and  all  that  it  Is  a  bipartisan  mes- 
sage. Just  as  there  will  be  a  bipartisan 


vote]  today.  Of  the  five  leaders  of  the 
RepBblican  Party  in  the  House,  four 
voteo  for  this  measiu-e.  I  hope  we 
migllt  see  the  same  good  sense  prevail 
in  the  Senate  today.  If  it  does,  we  will 
say  ho  more  and  get  on  with  other 
worll. 

Tnank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  noor.  reserving  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guisl^ed  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 

SXAltORD]. 

ytt.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanf  to  assure  my  good  friend  from 
New  York,  Senator  MonnHAN,  the 
majority  manager,  that  I  appreciate 
all  the  hard  work  he  put  into  chairing 
the  conference  and  earlier  chairing 
the  4ubcommltee  which  produced  the 
Senate  bill  that  went  into  conference, 
beca^  the  Senate  bill  that  we  devel- 
oped was  a  good  bill  and  if  it  had  been 
the  I  substance  of  the  conference 
rep<»t.  I  doubt  we  would  be  here  today 
having  to  consider  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  be  sustain- 
ing dr  overruling  the  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Personally,  Mr.  President,  I  support 
sustaining  the  veto  of  the  President  of 
the  1  Tnited  States  on  the  highway  bill 
whlcti  is  before  us.  I  believe  that  we 
can  irery  quiclcly  produce  a  new  bill 
and  a  better  bill  than  the  one  which 
cam*  out  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence 

Aldng  with  my  good  friend  from 
New  York,  Senator  Motnihan,  I 
worked  on  getting  the  conference 
repo  t  that  was  sent  to  the  President 
and  I  voted  for  it  when  it  was  here 
|}ef o!  -e  this  body.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  statement  which  I  made  before 
the  vote  occurred,  I  did  lay  out  in 
deta  1  reservations  which  I  had  with 
respfct  to  various  parts  of  that  confer- 
ence report.  So  nobody  should  be  sur- 
prised that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
finds  himself  proposing  to  sustain  the 
veto  of  the  President  on  this  matter. 

Tttere  really  is  one  basic  reason  why 
I  fiAd  myself  supporting  the  Presi- 
dentis  veto,  and  that  basic  reason,  in 
addition  to  some  others  which  I  will 
not  debate  this  morning,  has  to  do 
with  demonstration  projects. 

Let  me  go  back  in  history  a  bit,  since 
I  have  been  on  the  Environment  and 
PubBc  Works  Committee  now  for  ap- 
proabhing  17  years,  and  say  that  in 
the  fast,  as  we  have  developed  Federal 
higljway  programs  in  the  Congress, 
ther^  have  been  very  few  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

first  time  any  significant 
r  of  demonstration  projects  ap- 
d  on  a  Federal  highway  bill  was 
82,  and  at  that  time  there  were 
13—13,  Mr.  President.  Now  in  this  biU, 
as  i^  has  evolved  in  the  conference 
report  which  the  President  vetoed, 
there  are  152—152.  And  so  I  have  to 
feel  that  we  have  lost  all  sense  of  disci- 


pline as  far  as  this  particular  question 
of  demonstration  projects  is  con- 
cerned; tpey  have  gone  out  of  control, 
and  if  v^  do  not  sustain  this  veto.  I 
have  to  Wonder  where  will  it  stop. 

If  we  Override  the  President's  veto 
and  comt  out  of  this  occasion  with  152 
demonstration  projects  in  the  bill.  I 
have  to  wonder.  Mr.  President,  what 
self-respecting  Member  of  the  House 
or  the  Senate  can  go  home  next  time 
we  have  a  highway  bill  unless  he  or 
she  has  a  demonstration  project  in 
that  bUl.  I  certainly  could  not  go  back 
to  the  Oreen  Mountains  of  Vermont 
without  one. 

At  a  minimum  it  would  appear  to  me 
we  would  have  535  demonstration 
projects  |n  the  next  highway  bill  if  we 
have  152|  in  the  one  we  are  considering 
this  morning. 

Now,  aside  from  the  additional  cost 
of  some  {$900  million  over  the  5-year 
period  beyond  the  obligation  authority 
for  regu^  highway  programs,  which 
is  not  ah  insignificant  sum  when  you 
think  about  the  size  of  our  deficit  and 
the  size  of  the  debt  which  this  country 
now  owes,  what  is  the  impact  which 
152  demonstration  projects  may  have 
on  the  States  of  this  Union?  What  will 
be  the  impact  if  in  1992  we  have  535 
demonstration  projects  instead  of  152? 
And  that  seems  very  likely  if  we  con- 
tinue this  undisciplined  march  toward 
more  demonstration  projects. 

I  Ijelieve  demonstration  projects  in 
this  magnitude  will  disrupt  the  orderly 
procedures  of  the  50  States  to  take 
care  of  their  highways.  I  remember 
back  in  my  career  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  my  State  as  its  attorney 
general  ^d  later  its  Governor,  two 
events  which  occurred  so  long  ago 
most  of  tny  constituents  have  forgot- 
ten I  ever  had  the  job.  But  at  the  time 
I  held  those  responsibilities  we  were 
acquiring  the  rights-of-way  to  build 
the  Int^tate  Highway  System,  and 
later  wnen  I  was  Governor  of  the 
State  we  were  building  the  highway 
system.  And  so  the  State  engineers 
and  our  I  secretary  of  transportation 
felt  it  necessary  to  educate  their  attor- 
ney general,  later  their  Governor,  in 
all  the  details  of  highway  right-of-way 
acquisition  and  construction.  In  the 
course  of  that  education  I  came  to  re- 
alize the  State  of  Vermont,  in  common 
with  the  other  States,  maintained  a 
status  rejMJrt  on  every  mile  of  iiighway 
for  which  the  State  of  Vermont  was 
responsible. 

We  had  a  5-year  plan  which  indicat- 
ed where  the  State's  moneys,  whether 
it  was  Federal  money  or  State  money 
or  a  conjsination  of  the  two.  ought  to 
be  spent]  to  keep  the  highway  system 
in  as  go^d  shape  as  possible.  I  believe 
today  every  State  in  the  Union  follows 
a  similar  practice  and  has  a  status 
report  Constantly  updated  on  each 
mile  of  highway  within  the  State. 
They  ha  re  at  least  a  5-year  plan,  some 
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States  have  a  10-year  plan,  as  to  how 
they  virant  to  spend  money,  whatever 
the  source,  as  long  as  it  is  legitimate, 
that  may  be  available  to  them  to  keep 
up  their  highways. 

And  so  I  fear,  I  have  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  York,  that  if  we 
start  152  demonstration  projects  now 
and  535  or  more  the  next  time  we  have 
a  highway  bill,  we  wiU  disrupt  com- 
pletely the  States'  orderly  programs  to 
keep  their  highways  up  as  they  see  the 
necessity.  What  I  really  see  is  the  Fed- 
eral-aid Highway  Program  to  be  in 
Jeopardy,  and  let  me  tell  you  why. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  a  re- 
bellion among  the  so-called  donor 
States  that  contribute  more  to  the 
highway  trust  fimd  than  they  get  back 
in  dollars  to  spend  on  highways.  The 
donor  States,  the  big  States  that  do 
turn  in  a  lot  of  money,  have  succeeded 
in  requiring  by  statute  that  they  get 
back  85  percent  of  the  funds  which 
they  turn  into  the  Federal  highway 
trust  fund. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  I 
know  that  those  States  want  to  get 
back  100  percent  of  what  they  are 
turning  in.  In  other  words,  they  like  to 
keep  their  money  at  home,  and  I  pre- 
sume every  other  State  would  like  to 
do  so.  If  we  have  500-and-some  demon- 
stration projects,  I  see  the  trend  in  the 
future  developing  until  the  Federal- 
aid  Highway  Program  is  at  risk  and 
likely  to  come  to  an  end. 

In  conclusion,  at  this  point  in  the 
debate,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  we 
ought  not  risk  the  possibility  that  the 
Federal  highway  program  will  be  put 
in  total  jeopardy  by  excessive,  massive 
infusions  of  demonstration  projects 
now  and  in  the  future.  The  time  to 
stop  this  proliferation  of  demonstra- 
tion projects  Lb  now,  by  sustaining  the 
President's  veto. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  the  Sena- 
tor 2  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
rarely  take  the  floor  on  highway  mat- 
ters and  not  be  in  agreement  with  the 
chairman  emeritus,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  who  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience.  I  salute  him 
for  all  his  efforts  this  year  and  in  past 
years  to  try  to  keep  the  Federal  high- 
way program  one  we  can  be  proud  of. 

We  should  consider  one  fact:  This 
highway  bill  is  a  5-year  bill.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  $890  million  of  new 
money  in  tne  bill  for  demonstration 
projects,  which  is  a  small  price,  in  my 
view,  to  pay  to  have  a  5-year  highway 
program  where  there  will  be  no  oppor- 
tunities for  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors to  offer  demonstration  projects 
for  5  years,  if  this  veto  is  overridden. 


If  the  veto  is  sustained,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  we  will  end  up  passing  6- 
month  extensions  of  the  Highway  Act, 
and  each  time  we  will  have  to  fight 
the  battle  over  demonstration  projects 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
and  in  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  avoid  having 
535  demonstration  projects,  in  my 
view,  the  t>est  way  to  do  it  is  to  over- 
ride this  veto,  and  then  we  will  know 
what  we  have.  We  will  have  made  a 
clear  decision.  It  is  a  $69  billion  high- 
way bill,  with  less  than  $1  billion  in 
demonstration  projects.  Later  this 
morning,  I  would  like  to  get  time  to 
read  off  some  of  the  States  and  how 
they  are  affected. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make 
the  point  that  I  luiow  my  dear  friend 
from  Vermont  will  agree  with— that 
the  conference  report  was  a  imani- 
mous  report.  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can Members  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  everyone,  signed;  and  of 
course  my  dear  friend  from  Vermont 
signed. 

In  the  spirit  of  good  humor,  which 
he  brings  to  all  our  proceedings,  may  I 
read  a  passage  from  the  1982  legisla- 
tion, section  (fXl).  and  some  other  sec- 
tion. It  saj^: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  State  of  Vermont,  shall 
carry  out  a  project  to  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  reducing  the  time  and  cost  required 

Demonstration  projects  have  been  in 
legislation  before,  and  life  has  gone 
on. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
anticipated  that  at  some  time  this 
might  come  up. 

Indeed,  in  1982  I  did  ask  for  a  dem- 
onstration project  for  Vermont.  Had  I 
known  the  fate  that  that  demonstra- 
tion project  would  suffer,  I  probably 
would  not  have  asked  for  it,  since  it 
still  remains  unbuilt.  So  it  tias  only 
demonstrated  that  nothing  happens, 
sometimes.  But  it  was  the  last  time,  I 
say  to  my  good  friend,  that  I  have  ever 
asked  for  a  demonstration  project  for 
Vermont;  and  that  has  emlMurassed 
me  back  home,  the  way  things  have 
gone. 

I  realized  in  1983— and  as  the  Sena- 
tor luiows,  I  was  then  chairman  of  the 
committee— and  I  felt  that  we  had  to 
stop  demonstration  projects,  that  they 
were  of  future  harm  to  the  Federal 
highway  program. 

So  I  learned  the  error  of  my  ways  at 
that  time,  and  since  that  time  and 
through  this  year,  I  have  not  asked  for 
a  demonstration  project. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Precisely  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  8  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  wishes  to  speak  on  this 


matter  and  who  will  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  conference  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WHJSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager,  my  friend  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  concentrate  on 
some  specifics  from  the  veto  message 
that  I  think  require  response. 

The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the 
expressed  concerns  of  the  President 
that  this  legislation  wiU  violate  the 
budgetary  standards  that  we  are  seek- 
ing to  adhere  to.  This  is  a  quotation: 

The  biU  authorizes  more  spending  than  is 
brought  in  by  highway  user  taxes.  The  bill 
represents  a  failure  to  exercise  the  disci- 
pline that  is  required  to  constrain  Federal 
spending. 

Let  us  take  the  second  point  first. 
Actually,  this  bill,  H.R.  2.  contains  less 
in  the  way  of  spending  than  the  two 
previous  measures  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  signed.  In  fact,  in  1985,  the 
highway  measure  spent  $19  billion.  In 
1986.  after  the  first  Gramm-Rudman 
cut.  we  spent  $18.1  billion.  For  this 
fiscal  year,  the  bill  authorizes  less 
than  $17  billion. 

However,  more  to  the  point,  let  us 
deal  with  the  complaint  that  "the  bill 
authorizes  more  spending  than  is 
brought  in  by  highway  user  taxes." 

The  reality,  instead,  is  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  unspent  balances  in  the  high- 
way account  and  mass  transit  accoiuit 
of  the  trust  fiuid  will  rise  substantially 
over  the  5  years  of  the  bill.  The  high- 
way portion  rises  from  $9.7  billion  in 
fiscal  1987  to  $10.7  bilUon  in  fiscal 
1989.  The  mass  transit  portion  rises 
from  $4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987  to 
$6.2  billion  in  fiscal  1991. 

In  other  words,  for  the  life  of  the 
bill,  we  will  spend  less  than  the  high- 
way trust  fluid  can  support,  and  less 
for  mass  transit  than  we  spent  before 
the  peimy  gas  tax  was  dedicated  for 
mass  transit  in  1982. 

This  is  not  exceeding  the  provisions. 
It  is.  in  fact,  a  measure  than  has  been 
carefully  calculated,  as  Senator  Symms 
pointed  out  in  his  speech  yesterday,  to 
lie  revenue  neutral  in  terms  of  the 
moneys  that  are  spent  and  the 
projects  that  are  authorized. 

Now,  let  me  also  say  that  we  are 
talking  atx>ut  a  trust  fund.  We  are 
talking  about  gasoline  taxes  that 
people  pay  at  the  pump  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  l>e  used  to 
make  highways  ssifer,  to  build  an 
Interstate  System,  to  complete  it.  We 
are  talking  atx>ut  commerce.  We  are 
talldng  aljout  projects  that  have  been 
needed  for  years.  We  are  talking  about 
a  provision  in  more  than  one  State,  in- 
cluding mine,  where  those  who  seek  to 
authorize  toll  roads  in  order  to  cure 
the  road  and  highway  deficit  that 
threatens  safety  in  those  places  wiU 
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indeed  be  threatened  if  this  legislation 
is  vetoed  and  that  veto  is  sustained. 

Let  us  tallE  about  the  Idnd  of  emer- 
gency road  repair,  speaking  of  safety, 
that  has  been  occasioned  over  the 
recent  yean  by  tremendous  storm 
damage  in  several  States.  In  my  State 
we  have  so  far  exceeded  the  cap  that 
is  permitted  for  reimbursement  for 
emergency  road  repair  because  of  an 
outmoded  and  outdated  standard  that 
it  is  required  that  we  in  fact  update 
that  to  accord  with  reality.  That  provi- 
sion is  contained  in  this  legislation. 

Let  me  go  now  to  the  President's 
complaint  about  the  Los  Angeles  met- 
rorall  system  since  he  is  concerned 
that  we  are  distorting  mass  transit 
funding.  He  says,  and  I  quote,  "*  *  *  to 
fimd  the  Los  Angeles  metrorail  project 
grossly  distorts  funding  priorities." 

The  reality.  Mr.  President,  is  in  1986 
his  Department  of  Transportation, 
through  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration,  ranked  the  Los 
Angeles  metrorial  project  as  the  most 
cost-effective  proposed  subway  system 
in  the  Nation.  They  ranked  it  in  terms 
of  cost  effectiveness,  in  terms  of  need, 
in  terms  of  desert,  merit.  By  every  pro- 
jection that  I  have  seen,  Los  Angeles 
wiU  overtake  even  New  York  City  as 
the  most  populous  city  in  the  Nation 
some  time  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. We  are  indeed  facing  a  crisis. 
New  York,  with  great  foresight,  has 
had  a  subway  sjrstem  for  years.  So  has 
Chicago.  So  have  a  number  of  other 
cities  that  have  grown  more  gradually. 

Los  Angeles  is  experiencing  explo- 
sive growth.  It  is  only  fair,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  those  who  have  chosen  to 
live  in  high  density  be  accorded  the 
recognition  of  requiring  a  different 
kind  of  transportation  than  those  who 
have  chosen  instead  to  live  in  the 
more  sparsely  populated  rural  areas. 

To  say  that  this  bUl  unfairly  distrib- 
utes mass  transit  funds,  that  Grand 
Forks,  NE,  is  not  getting  its  share  is  a 
little  bit  absurd.  There  is  not  the  same 
requirement.  There  has  not  been  the 
same  proportional  contribution. 

That  is  what  was  behind  the  alloca- 
tion, the  dedication  of  that  portion  of 
the  gas  tax  increase  in  1982  that  was 
indeed  dedicated  to  mass  transit. 

But  let  us  come  back  to  the  rank- 
ing—the most  cost-effective  project  in 
the  Nation. 

Also  there  is  a  complaint  that  no 
money  should  be  allocated  on  this 
basis  until  there  has  been  completion 
of  the  environmental  impact  assess- 
ments. 

Someone  has  neglected  to  tell  the 
President  that  by  law  not  1  penny  of 
the  Federal  funds  can  be  spent  on 
phase  II  of  the  metrorail  project 
unless  and  until  the  federally  mandat- 
ed environmental  process  is  completed 
which  it  will  be  completed  very  soon. 

Also,  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
very  location  of  the  corridor  is  yet  un- 
determined. Apparently  someone  has 


neg!  ected  to  inform  the  President  that 
the  general  corridor  of  the  system  is 
not  mown  but  that  Congress  has  man- 
daU  d  that  a  preferred  local  option  be 
modified  and  that  is  also  being  done. 
The  precise  location  of  the  tunneling 
is  unknown  only  to  the  extent  that  we 
are  not  quite  certain  where  within  a 
couttle  of  blocks  the  actual  line  will 
tni^l. 

Tfte  President  has  been  advised  that 
"the  provision  would  require  up  to  14 
percent  of  the  fuel  taxes  paid  by  mo- 
tori  ts  for  the  national  transit  pro- 
grai  1  be  spent  in  one  city." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  inaccu- 
rate; If  the  provision  is  fully  utilized 
by  Los  Angeles  and  if  the  Federal 
Tnultsit  Program  is  reauthorized  in 
subsequent  legislation  through  the 
fiscal  year  1994  at  the  same  funding 
level  as  the  conference  report  contains 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  then  only  about 
8.3  percent  of  the  trust-funded  pro- 
grai^,  not  14  percent,  will  go  to  Los 
Angfeles. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pora.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mf.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
una|dmous  consent  that  my  time  be 
ext^ded  by  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Could  I  ask  it  be  1 
minute,  as  we  are  in  a  time  constraint? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
derejd. 

M^.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
siunj  up  in  that  final  minute.  The  fig- 
ures! that  have  been  given  to  the  Presi- 
are  inaccurate.  This  program  is 
;hat  is  necessary,  one  that  is  justi- 
)y  cost,  by  desert,  by  requirement, 
me  say  that  not  only  will  we  not 
[the  65-mile-an-hour  speed  limit 
|d,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
;tly  predicted  but  in  the  absence 
capital  improvement  program— 
the  iPederal  Government  is  the  only 
agency  I  know  that  does  not  have 
one-rthose  that  are  required  to  look 
for  Iheir  share  of  what  is  dedicated  to 
transit  funding  for  long-term 
;ts  I  think  can  congratulate  this 
littee  for  doing  what  it  should 
done  a  long  time  ago,  engaging  in 
multiyear  authorization  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  requires  in  the  DOD 
authorization  bill  every  year.  If  we  can 
do  it  for  airplanes,  can  we  not  do  it  for 
a  supway  system? 

M^.  President,  fair  is  fair.  Someone 
has  igiven  the  President  bad  informa- 
tion. I  think  we  have  a  duty  to  our 
con^ituents  to  override  this  veto. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

M-.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yiel(  1  10  minutes  to  the  very  able  Sena- 
tor    from     Rhode     Island,     Senator 

CHArEE.  

M '.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guia  led  leader  of  the  Republicans  on 
the  I  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Conimittee. 
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Mr.  P^ident,  first  I  wish  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
two  editorials,  one  from  the  Provi- 
dence Jfumal,  "Pass  a  Highway  Bill, 
But  Skip  the  'Pork.'"  and  one  from 
the  Washington  Post,  "Pork  on 
Wheels.'f  both  of  which  recommend 
sustainiilg  the  President's  veto  on  this 
measurel  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
those  be!  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  ibeing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  {ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  bs  follows: 

Pass  a  Hkrway  Bill,  but  Skip  trk  "Pork" 

Presideat  Reagan  vetoed  a  popular  hisb- 
way  bill  I'rlday  that  contains  $13  billion  in 
funds  ne^ed  to  keep  highway  projects 
going  in  Khode  Island  and  other  states.  He 
labeled  the  five-year.  $87.5  billion  pacleage 
"a  textbpoli  example  of  special-interest, 
pork-barrel  politics."  He's  right.  Congress 
should  sustain  the  president's  veto,  and 
then  pass  {forthwith  the  bill  being  submitted 
in  its  plkce  by  Transportation  Secretary 
Elizabeth  Dole. 

Both  bills  would  distribute  federal  gas-tax 
revenues  Recording  to  an  accepted  formula 
for  the  states— including  $100  million  for 
Rhode  Island.  This  is  not  pork.  It  should 
have  beeii  approved  by  Congress  last  Octo- 
ber, but  [wasn't.  Since  then,  the  vetoed 
measure  Vas  loaded  down  not  only  with  tm- 
necessary  spending,  but  with  political  impli- 
cations tttat  demand  that  this  veto  be  sus- 
tained.     I 

Regrettably,  the  highway  veto  has  become 
a  test  of  Mr.  Reagan's  ability  to  govern.  If 
the  veto  it  overridden,  the  president's  critics 
will  claimihe  no  longer  is  a  significant  factor 
in  the  nation's  governance.  However  untrue 
that  may  be,  it  could  become  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy]  undercutting  Mr.  Reagan's  at- 
tempt to  I" put  the  Iran  affair  behind  him" 
and  focui  attention  on  the  nation's  busi- 
ness. 

Aside  fnom  that,  and  aside  from  the  bill's 
many  bei|eficial  aspects,  it  really  is  loaded 
with  wasteful  spending.  Much  of  this  is  con- 
centrated in  "demonstration  projects."  For 
example,  $58  million  would  go  to  road  im- 
provements in  Los  Angeles  designed  to 
"demonstrate  methods  of  improving  vehicu- 
lar patterfis  relating  to  intermodal  transpor- 
tation of  port-related  activities,"  whatever 
that  mea^.  Some  $8  million  would  go  to  re- 
place a  kighway  ramp  in  Cleveland  that 
doesn't  n^ed  replacing— "to  demonstrate  the 
relationstiip  between  infrastructure  im- 
provement and  economic  vitality." 

Purthennore.  the  $l-billion  allocated  all 
told  to  these  so-called  "demonstration 
projects"  would  not  be  distributed  on  the 
same  equitable  basis  as  are  the  proceeds 
otherwise  from  the  9-cents-a-gallon  gasoline 
tax  that  finances  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
Instead,  ^ch  money  would  be  gobbled  up 
mostly  bt  states  and  districts  whose  mem- 
bers of  Congress  wield  the  most  political 
clout.       I 

A  case  may  be  made  for  most  of  the 
spending  in  the  bill,  even  some  of  that  to 
which  thf  president  objects,  such  as  mass 
transit  siA)sidies  apart  from  those  items  he 
considers  porl(.  Did  Mr.  Reagan,  then,  have 
to  make  bis  stand  against  over-spending  by 
vetoing  sd  t>opular  a  bill?  Maybe  not.  But  he 
had  to  m>  ke  it  somewhere. 

As  imp<  rtant  in  this  instance  is  the  politi- 
cal issue  the  highway  bill  has  become. 
Rather  than  liicklng  President  Reagan  as  he 
climbs   opt   of   the   Iran   affair.   Congress 
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should  sustain  his  veto  and  pass  the  bill  sub- 
mitted in  Its  place  by  DOT  Secretary  Dole. 
That  bill  would  delete  the  pork  but  retain 
most  of  the  beef.  If  Congress  disagrees,  let 
it  quickly  work  up  an  acceptable  substitute. 
Funds  designed  for  state  projects  should  be 
released,  not  held  hostage  to  power  politics. 

Pork  on  Wheels 

President  Reagan  pegged  It  perfectly 
when  he  vetoed  the  highway  bill  Friday, 
calling  the  $87.5-biUion  package  "a  textbook 
example  of  special-interest,  pork-barrel  poli- 
tics at  work."  The  shame  of  it  in  this  expen- 
sive case  is  that  Congress  has  ground  up  and 
jammed  all  its  pork  into  one  indigestible 
sausage  containing  many  serious,  worthy 
and  urgent  road  projects  that  should  have 
been  financed  last  year.  Without  a  bill,  the 
economy  could  stand  to  lose  hundreds  of 
thousand  of  jobs,  most  of  which  are  linked 
to  the  legitimate  projects  that  the  state  gov- 
ernments have  approved.  But  the  junk  in 
this  package,  which  also  includes  the  65- 
mph  speed  limit  provision  that  deserves  re- 
jection, too,  is  as  overwhelming  as  it  is  ill- 
planned:  there  are  121  "demonstration 
projects"- meaning  ways  for  members  of 
Congress  to  demonstrate  their  individual 
creativity  and  generosity  with  trust  fund 
money,  above  and  beyond  what  state  gov- 
ernments have  sought,  and  with  no  require- 
ments for  state  matching  money.  It's  hang 
the  cost  and  take  the  credit.  It  also  deserves 
the  veto  it  generated. 

Those  in  Congress  who  are  urging  an  over- 
ride of  the  veto  point  to  damage  that  delay 
would  do  to  the  economy— but  who  wasted 
all  the  time  banging  this  monstrosity  to- 
gether in  the  first  place?  Return  with  us 
now  to  those  thrilling  days  of  yesteryear  '86. 
when  the  old  99th  left  a  heap  of  highway 
ideas  on  the  floor  of  a  conference  committee 
and  adjourned.  When  business  opened  this 
year,  who  urged  prompt  action  to  avoid  the 
damage  to  the  states'  approved  projects  and 
the  jobs  they  generate?  Transportation  Sec- 
retary Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole  called  time 
and  again  for  action,  noting  in  January  that 
the  shortage  of  construction  money  was  "a 
growing  national  emergency— one  that  af- 
fects every  community  in  this  country." 

The  whole  process  should  be  scrapped  in 
favor  of  increased  state  control  of  this 
money.  More  and  more  governors  are 
coming  to  this  conclusion.  For  now.  Con- 
gress should  uphold  the  veto,  take  a  good, 
quick  look  at  the  president's  alternative  pro- 
posal and  come  up  with  a  sensible  compro- 
mise that  could  keep  things  going  for  now 
and  provide  time  for  fundamental  improve- 
ments in  the  federal  highway  program 
before  a  next  round  can  begin. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  we  hear 
about  uirgent  social  programs  that  re- 
quire funding.  For  instance,  in  a 
couple  of  days,  we  are  going  to  start 
on  doing  something  about  housing  for 
the  homeless.  We  are  concerned  about 
those  folks  out  there  who  are  sleeping 
on  the  grates  and  have  no  place  to  go, 
and  I  want  to  do  something  about 
them.  I  want  to  do  something  about 
the  proper  health  care  for  American 
citizens  where  now  we  have  a  higher 
infant  mortality  rate  than  any  of  the 
20  Industrialized  nations  in  the  world. 

What  I  am  talking  about  here  is  a 
matter  of  priorities.  What  are  we  in- 
terested in?  Are  we  interested  in  those 
folks  on  the  grates?  Are  we  interested 


in  those  trying  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
young  children  and  see  that  their 
mothers  get  proper  prenatal  care?  Are 
we  trying  to  do  something  about 
giving  our  young  people  a  chance  to  go 
to  college  with  college  education 
grants  and  tuition  grants  and  loans? 
Are  we  trying  to  do  something  about 
better  Job  training  for  our  citizens  so 
they  can  go  out  and  get  the  Jobs  that 
are  there  if  they  only  had  the  train- 
ing? 

That  is  what  I  choose.  I  think,  as  to 
those  of  us  who  are  voting  to  sustain 
this  veto,  that  is  the  choice  we  are 
making. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  No,  if  I  may  continue. 
We  are  making  the  choice  between 
having  some  extra  concrete  projects 
that  are  not  included  in  the  State's 
priority  list.  None  of  the  States  are 
prepared  on  their  own  to  pay  for  these 
projects,  these  so-called  demonstration 
projects  in  the  various  States.  None  of 
them  are  prepared  to  do  it.  That  is 
why  these  Congressmen  have  inserted 
in  these  special  projects,  because  they 
will  not  be  funded  by  the  States  them- 
selves. 

Now,  here  is  the  choice:  To  do  some- 
thing about  proper  prenatal  care,  to 
do  something  about  infant  mortality, 
to  do  something  about  college  educa- 
tion, or  to  pour  extra  concrete  in  vari- 
ous demonstration  projects  around  the 
country. 

I  for  one  opt  to  do  something  to  help 
our  low-income  and  other  students  in 
America  go  to  colleges  and  universities 
so  they  can  get  their  education  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  our  citizens. 

There  are  those  who  stand  here  and 
argue,  "Oh,  it  is  from  a  trust  fund  and 
a  trust  fund  caiuiot  be  used  if  it  is  not 
used  for  highways;  it  cannot  be  used 
for  anything  else." 

E^reryone  who  has  been  in  this 
Senate  any  length  of  time  knows  that 
we  work  under  a  unified  budget  and, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  an  expendi- 
ture from  the  Social  Security  trust 
fimd,  from  the  airport  trust  fund, 
from  the  highway  trust  fund,  counts 
as  an  expenditure,  and  that  is  outgo. 
That  is  what  contributes  to  the  deficit 
of  the  United  States. 

We  have  not  any  concern  at  all 
about  these  other  social  programs 
which  have  to  be  ftmded  by  the 
budget  and  thus  will  add  to  the  ex- 
penditures. Unless  we  can  some  way 
make  a  savings  such  as  in  this  high- 
way program,  the  deficit  will  continue 
to  go  on  and  we  will  be  constrained 
about  doing  something  about  those 
worthwhile  hviman  programs. 

Is  there  an  alarm  system?  Maybe  it 
does  not  make  any  difference.  Spend 
from  the  highways  and  in  addition 
take  care  of  all  these  other  needs. 
Here  is  the  ominous  sign.  We  luiew  it 
was  coming  unless  we  mended  our 
ways.  The  prime  rate  goes  up  a  quar- 


ter of  1  percent,  the  first  increase 
since  1984.  And  if  other  people  cannot 
see  a  foreboding  in  that  for  the  econo- 
my of  this  Nation  and  for  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  compete 
abroad,  and  if  they  caimot  see  that 
this  is  a  threat  to  American  Jobs  all 
over,  then  they  are  not  alert  to  what  is 
taking  place. 

Second,  we  have  had  these  dire 
warnings.  Indeed,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  has  pic- 
tured a  cataclysmic  event  occurring  in 
the  world,  never  mind  a  national  reces- 
sion. It  appears  there  will  be  a  world- 
wide recession  unless  the  President's 
veto  is  overridden. 

Well,  rarely  do  I  think  that  what  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  states  on  this  floor  is  nonsense, 
but  this  comes  perilously  close  to  it.  Is 
there  anybody  that  suggests  that 
there  will  be  no  highway  bill  whatso- 
ever? Is  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  others  who  sit  on  this  committee 
saying:  "All  right,  that's  it.  I  am  pick- 
ing up  my  bat  and  going  home.  You 
didn't  give  us  what  we  wanted  so, 
therefore,  that  ends  it."? 

I  have  had  the  privilege  to  sit  on 
that  committee  for  some  12  years.  I 
have  sat  on  this  conference  and  indeed 
on  this  highway  bill,  I  signed  the  con- 
ference report  and  I  voted  for  the  bill 
on  the  floor.  So  I  am  for  a  highway 
bill. 

But  when  I  voted  on  the  floor,  I  said 
if  we  get  another  chance  to  straighten 
out  this  legislation,  I  will  take  it  I 
voted  every  time  in  the  conference,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  knows, 
against  those  special  interest  projects, 
those  so-called  demonstration  projects. 
But  in  order  to  get  a  bill,  as  did  others, 
I  went  along  and  I  voted  for  it  on  the 
floor  so  we  would  have  legislation. 

But  now  we  have  another  chance. 
The  President,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  the  right  to  veto  legislation 
and  he  chose  to  veto  this  giving  us  a 
chance  to  straighten  this  out.  I  say  to 
all  here  that  we  should  seize  this  op- 
portunity. It  is  not  going  to  be  this  tre- 
mendous delay.  If  it  is  such  a  delay, 
the  blame  will  rest  right  over  there, 
right  on  the  other  side,  because  they 
have  control.  They  are  the  majority. 
They  can  pass  a  bill  if  they  want.  If  we 
sustain  this  veto  at  11  o'clock,  they 
can  proceed  immediately  to  new  legis- 
lation and  bring  it  before  this  body 
and  have  it  passed,  go  to  conference 
and  produce  something  so  that  it 
would  meet  the  requirements  that  are 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  President,  as 
well  as  get  going  with  this,  proceeding 
with  our  highway  construction. 

So  I  do  not  believe  in  this  Chicken 
Little  proposal.  "The  skies  are  falling, 
the  skies  are  falling:  800,000  Ameri- 
cans wiU  be  out  of  work."  That,  it 
seems  to  me,  does  not  do  Justice  to  the 
ability  of  this  body  and  the  other  body 
to  arrive  at  a  compromise  and  proceed 
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with  a  highway  bill  that  will  get  us 
proceeding  with  the  construction  of 
needed  roads  in  this  Nation. 

So  there  it  is.  First  of  all,  we  are 
threatening  the  prosperity  of  this 
Nation  unless  we  do  something  about 
this  budget.  And  this  ominous  note  in 
the  newspaper  today  about  the  in- 
crease in  the  prime  rate  threatens  us 
alL 

Second,  we  have  to  have  a  choice. 
We  have  to  have  priorities.  The  prior- 
ities of  this  Senator  are  to  talce  care  of 
the  young  people,  see  that  they  get  an 
education,  see  that  they  remain 
healthy;  provide  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly people,  look  after  the  elderly,  not 
make  cuts  in  Medicare.  That  is  a  pro- 
posal that  is  before  us. 

What  is  the  choice  here?  Who  Is 
going  to  opt  for  cutting  Medicare?  Not 
this  Senator.  Who  is  going  to  opt  for 
cutting  Medicaid?  Not  this  Senator. 
Who  is  going  to  opt  for  cutting  into 
the  WIC  Program,  or  the  Child  and 
Maternal  Health  Program?  Not  this 
Senator.  Who  is  going  to  cut  college 
aid  and  tuition  grants?  Not  this  Sena- 
tor. 

I  believe  in  every  one  of  those  pro- 
grams and  they  have  to  be  paid  for. 
And  if  savings  can  be  made,  here  is 
where  the  savings  can  be  made  right 
in  this  hi^way  program  we  have 
before  us,  with  over— I  forget  the 
exact  number— I  think  it  is  something 
like  190  special  interest  projects. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-two.     

Mr.  CHAFEE.  One  hundred  fifty- 
two;  all  right.  Who  is  going  to  quibble 
over  40? 

Next  year,  you  can  be  sure,  as  has 
been  so  well  predicted,  there  will  not 
be  150,  there  will  be  one  for  every  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Will  my  good  friend 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  I  could  Just  pro- 
ceed, because  I  have  a  time  limit  here, 
and  then  I  would  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions. 

So  I  hope  we  will  get  on  with  this, 
sustain  the  President's  veto,  come 
right  back  with  a  bill  that  is  satisfac- 
tory to  all  Members,  and  get  on  with 
the  continued  construction  of  our 
highways. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  ACTINO  FRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
before  yielding  to  our  distinguished 
chairman,  may  I  simply  make  a  point 
that  I  wish  the  word  "blame"  had  not 
been  used.  We  have  tried,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  I,  to  open  this 
debate  in  an  effort  to  state  that  there 
are  well-founded  disagreements  on 
this  matter.  Every  member  of  the  con- 
ference signed  the  report.  Blame  is  not 
the  issue.  Responsibility  seems  to  me  tha 
to  be  the  issue.  lose 


Bit,  in  any  event,  a  detail.  We  have 
heai-d  much  of  152  demonstration 
projects.  Tes,  they  are  there.  But  it 
minit  put  the  matter  in  perspective  to 
know  that  at  this  moment— we  Just 
calltd  the  Federal  Highway  Admlnis- 
tratlon— at  this  moment  there  are 
some  13,000  highway  projects  under- 
way; 152  is  less  than  1.2  percent. 

I    jrield    3    minutes    to    the    distin- 
led  chairman. 

BURDICK.  Mr  President,  today, 
Meilibers  of  the  UJS.  Senate  will 
deciqe  whether  or  not  to  override  the 
dent's  veto  of  the  highway  bill. 
Forjmany  of  the  Senators  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  casting  a  vote  to  override 
eto. 

ey  have  examined  the  merits, 
have  looked  at  the  compromises 
we  made,  and  while  they  may  dis- 
like a  few  of  the  provisions,  they  have 
determined  to  support  the  bill.  Other 
Senators  have  not  yet  made  their  deci- 
sioni 

Fdr  some  Members  It  will  be  a 
choice  between  supporting  their  Presi- 
dent and  supporting  the  highway  pro- 
gram. It  is  unfortunate  that  they  have 
been  placed  in  such  a  difficult  posi- 
tion 

F(r  others  the  issue  has  been 
clov  ded  because  of  misleading  and 
conl  licting  information  that  has  been 
circi  dated  regarding  budget  busting. 
For  those  of  you  who  are  concerned 
about  budget  busting,  I  offer  the  fol- 
low! ng  comments: 

Fi-st,  highway  bill  authorizations 
havi  I  been  set  at  a  level  that  meets  the 
Granm-Rudman  Budget  Act  require- 
ments. 

Contrary  to  what  the  President  has 
said^  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  {scored  the  bill,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  have  reviewed 
thai  score,  and  both  Budget  Conunit- 
tees]  have  determined  that  the  bill 
doe4  not  exceed  the  Federal  budget 
and  does  meet  Oramm-Rudman. 

I  repeat,  the  bill  does  meet  the 
Gratnm-Rudman  budget  requirements. 
I  w4nt  my  colleagues  to  t>e  aware  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
studied  the  impact  of  the  bill  on  the 
higl^way  trust  fimd. 

Tkeir  study  concluded  that  during 
eacB  year  of  the  5  years  of  this  bill, 
the  Ibalance  of  the  trust  fund  will  in- 
crea^.  This  is  true  for  both  the  high- 
wajrj  trust  fund  balance  and  the  mass 
ti^sit  trust  fund  balance. 

Therefore,  rather  than  being  a 
budget  buster,  this  bill  helps  to  offset 
the  deficit  by  increasing  the  balance  in 
the  trust  fimd.  However  my  colleagues 
may  decide  to  vote,  a  vote  based  on 
the  idea  that  this  bill  is  a  budget 
buster  simply  does  not  square  with  the 
facts. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  vote  to  over- 
ride) the  veto.  To  do  otherwise  is  to 
risk:  losing  much  in  the  highway  bill 


is  very  good.  The  country  will 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs 


and  the{  economic  growth  commensu- 
rate wittt  that  level  of  employment. 

The  $S-mUe-per-hour  speed  limit 
amendment  will  be  lost;  11  Memliers 
of  the  House  who  voted  for  that 
change  have  stated  they  will  not  vote 
for  the)  amendment  again.  Eleven 
votes  arf  sufficient  to  defeat  the  speed 
limit  amendment.  Indeed,  House  Mem- 
bers hate  stated  that  it  will  be  their 
intent  t<i  reopen  the  entire  bill  and  re- 
negotiate the  minimum  one-half  per- 
cent interstate  construction  provision, 
the  4R  Iformula  change  contained  in 
their  biS  and  other  Senate  provisions 
agreed  tf>  in  conference. 

The  resulting  delay,  even  if  work  on 
a  new  bill  begins  immediately,  wUl  pre- 
clude a  new  highway  bill  for  much  of 
the  construction  season.  The  House 
has  votdd  overwhelmingly  to  override 
the  vetot  I  suggest  that  the  Senate  do 
thesamt 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Tne  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  painful  speeches  I 
have  givjen  in  my  13  years  in  Congress. 
I  love  Bob  and  Elizabeth  Dole.  In  fact, 
I  am  spending  much  of  my  time  sup- 
porting Benator  Dole  for  President.  I 
also  love  and  respect  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Ronald  Reagan.  I 
have  voted  with  him  78  percent  of  the 
time  on  a  lot  of  difficult  issues.  After 
13  years  in  Congress,  I  have  come  to 
believe  that  you  get  things  done 
through  working  through  your  caucus. 

So  it  Ib  a  very  difficult  decision  for 
me.  Ho'ir  does  a  Senator  vote;  how 
does  he  decide  to  vote?  I  think  this 
perhaps'  could  l>e  a  classic  case  of 
having  different  loyalties  tugging  at 
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one  as 

sation 

Dole, 

would 

vote. 

That 
that    d 
though 
cause  it 
me.  Ho 


agonizes.  I  Just  had  a  conver- 
ith  my  party  leader.  Senator 
which  I  told  him  again  that  I 
ive  to  abandon  him  on  this 


as  very  painful.  I  arrived  at 
ision  only  after  a  lot  of 
prayer,  and  consideration  be- 
is  a  very  difficult  choice  for 
does  a  Senator  vote?  On  the 
one  hand  I  come  from  the  State  of 
South  Elakota.  I  serve  on  the  Environ- 
ment aid  Public  Works  Committee. 
Tes,  welhave  demonstration  projects 
for  South  Dakota  in  this  bill.  I  am 
proud  of  them.  They  are  all  needed. 
One  is  iik  Todd  County,  and  another  in 
Kingsbijry  County,  two  economically 
depressed  areas  where  jobs  are  needed 
but  also  where  roads  are  needed.  An- 
other is  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota  to  help  economic  development. 
We  ha  ve  a  short  construction  season 
in  my  S  tate.  If  things  are  delayed,  we 
will  not  have  construction  this 
summer  Jobs  will  be  lost  and  the 
much  needed  public  roads  that  help 


the  economy  will  be  lost.  That  is  on 
the  one  hand. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 
But  I  have  become  convinced  that 
most  of  these  projects  will  be  in  other 
public  works  bills  anyway.  Based  on 
my  experiences,  our  large  cities  need 
and  deserve  public  transportation.  I  go 
to  my  colleagues  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  and  ask  for  help  with  the 
farm  program.  I  go  and  ask  for  help 
with  some  of  the  economically  de- 
pressed areas  in  my  State.  I  cannot 
stand  here  and  deny  them  urban  mass 
transit  projects  that  are  very  much 
needed.  Our  country  must  work  to- 
gether. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  this  short  time 
I  wanted  to  say  how  painful  this  vote 
will  be  and  how  difficult  it  has  been  to 
arrive  at  my  decision.  My  duties  as  a 
UJS.  Senator  with  State  and  National 
interests  have  me  torn  between  my 
party  and  certain  friendships.  Adding 
to  the  difficulty  of  this  decision  is  how 
much  I  want  to  see  our  leader  and  our 
President  win.  But  I  believe  after  bal- 
ancing all  the  factors  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  my  State  and  the  United 
States  that  I  vote  to  override  my 
President's  veto. 

I  ask  that  my  statement  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  later  this  morning  I 
will  be  casting  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult votes  of  my  career.  Over  the  past 
week  I  have  been  torn  by  conflicting 
loyalties  and  interests,  both  in  my 
home  State  and  within  my  party.  But 
after  much  agonizing.  I  must  vote  to 
override  my  President's  veto  of  the 
highway  bill. 

I  have  not  arrived  at  this  decision 
lightly,  but  finally  decided  that  it  is 
the  only  thing  I  can  do  in  conscien- 
tiously representing  South  Dakota. 
We  need  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
building  our  infrastructure.  Our  con- 
struction season  is  too  short  to  delay 
the  process  any  longer. 

But  I  do  not  enjoy  the  necessity  to 
vote  against  my  President,  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  respect.  I  know  he  is 
doing  what  he  believes  is  right,  and  I 
applaud  his  courage.  I  consider  myself 
a  strong  supporter  of  Ronald  Reagan. 
Indeed,  I  recently  noted  that  a  nation- 
al Republican  foundation  report  listed 
my  support  for  the  President  at  80 
percent  on  what  it  considered  to  be  18 
key  administration  votes  last  year, 
which  was  well  above  that  of  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  Republican  Sena- 
tors overall.  I  believe  that  if  all  votes 
were  counted,  it  would  be  even  higher 
than  that.  Though  I  consider  myself  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  President,  I 
must  cast  this  vote  for  what  I  believe 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  those  who 
sent  me  here.  My  first  priority  is  to 
South  Dakota. 

This  vote  is  suiditionally  painful  to 
me  because  of  my  respect  for  the  Sec- 
retary   of    Transportation.    She    has 


spent  countless  hours  worthing  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  admitted  deficiencies 
in  this  bill.  And  there  are  problems 
with  the  bill.  But,  on  balance,  it  is  a 
good  bill— and  its  timely  passage  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  my  State  and  the 
entire  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  aspect  of 
this  vote  is  the  fact  that  I  shall  have 
to  vote  against  my  good  friend  and 
party  leader.  Bob  Dole.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  issue  with  him  on  many  oc- 
casions in  the  past  week,  and  know  he 
understands  my  position.  But  that 
does  not  make  it  any  easier. 

In  any  event,  I  shall  be  voting  to 
override  the  President's  veto,  and  I 
uj^e  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  that 
vote  so  we  can  complete  this  badly 
needed  bill,  and  get  on  with  other  im- 
portant issues  facing  the  country. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  happy  to  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  very  distinguished  and  able  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  Senator  Gramm. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
our  distinguished  ranking  member  for 
yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of  sustaining 
the  President's  veto,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  several 
points.  A  number  of  people  have  said 
that  as  pork-barrel  bills  go,  this  is  a 
little  pig,  that  we  have  passed  a  lot 
worse  bills  in  the  past,  and  we  may 
pass  worse  bills  in  the  future.  And  I 
think  basically  that  is  true.  In  fact, 
were  it  not  for  a  commitment  that  we 
have  in  place  today  to  hold  the  Feder- 
al deficit  this  year  to  $108  billion.  I 
think  everybody  might  have  looked 
the  other  way  on  this  bill.  But  when 
we  have  so  many  Members  in  this 
body  who  have  concluded  after  look- 
ing at  the  budget  problem  that  there 
is  more  fat  in  the  family  budget  than 
there  is  in  the  Federal  budget  and 
therefore  are  crying  out  for  tax  in- 
creases, I  do  not  see  how  we  can  in 
good  conscience  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  on  a  bill  that  spends  more 
than  $11  billion  from  general  revenues 
for  mass  transit  while  leaving  the 
mass  transit  trust  fund  relatively  un- 
touched. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  reasons  that 
we  ought  to  sustain  this  veto.  No.  1,  we 
are  about  to  get  on  a  fast  track  toward 
doing  all  of  our  highway  bills  on  a 
demonstration  basis.  The  last  time  we 
passed  a  highway  bill  we  had  13  "dem- 
onstration" projects.  We  have  had 
fewer  than  30  in  the  entire  last  decade 
of  the  Highway  Program.  In  this  bill, 
we  have  152  "demonstration"  projects. 
We  are  spending  over  $1  billion  on  a 
demonstration  project  in  Boston,  MA. 
We  closed  out  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  for  everybody  else  in  1981,  but 
not  for  those  who  have  the  political 
power  to  do  it  on  a  demonstration 
ttasis.  I  do  not  think  that  is  right.  I  am 


opposed  to  it.  And  if  we  do  not  act 
here  to  sustain  this  veto,  I  am  willing 
to  predict  that  the  next  time  we  write 
a  highway  bill  virtually  every  project 
in  it  will  be  a  demonstration  project, 
and  we,  not  the  people  of  our  States, 
not  the  State  highway  commissioners, 
not  the  local  Federal  highway  authori- 
ties, and  not  the  Governors,  will  be 
setting  priorities  for  our  Federal  high- 
way system. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  we 
ought  to  be  running  the  Federal  high- 
way system  of  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about 
the  mass  transit  fimding.  Not  only  are 
we  talking  about  twice  as  much  as  the 
President  requested  but  look  at  the 
biggest  pork  barrel  project  of  them  all 
in  this  bill,  the  Los  Angeles  project. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
mass  transit,  this  bill  mandates  that 
the  Federal  Government  sign  a  con- 
tract. It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  set- 
ting priorities.  In  this  bill  we  say  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  enter 
into  a  contract.  Not  only  is  that  the 
first  time  we  have  ever  done  it,  but  Los 
Angeles  has  not  even  produced  a  final 
plan  for  locating  or  building  this 
much-touted  monorail  or  people- 
mover. 

And  in  granting  this  privileged  treat- 
ment to  Los  Angeles,  we  are  aUowing 
that  project  to  bleed  funds  from  Hous- 
ton, Dallas,  and  every  other  city  in  the 
United  States  with  a  mass  transit  pro- 
gram. 

Second.  I  am  amazed  that  when  so 
many  Members  are  so  particular  about 
environmental  impact  statements  any 
time  any  private  sector  employer 
wants  to  create  a  Job  or  build  a  facto- 
ry, that  we  are  mandating  in  this  bill 
that  the  Federal  Government  sign  a 
contract  to  pay  for  a  project  before 
the  environmental  impact  statement  is 
completed.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
way  we  ought  to  be  nmning  programs. 

Mr.  President,  that  I  am  going  to 
vote  to  sustain  the  veto  for  a  lot  of 
reasons.  No.  1,  this  is  not  good  law. 
These  demonstration  projects  repre- 
sent an  abuse  to  the  system.  They 
cheat  Texas  and  42  other  States  that 
do  not  have  demonstration  projects  as 
big  as  their  allocation  formula  would 
be.  They  reward  those  who  have  en- 
gaged in  the  old-fashioned  pork-barrel 
politics  that  we  tried  to  get  away  from 
in  the  Highway  Program.  We  have 
overfunding  on  mass  transit,  and  we 
are  for  the  first  time  mandating  that  a 
program  be  undertaken  not  on  its 
merits,  but  on  the  basis  of  raw  politi- 
cal power.  This  is  only  a  problem  that 
is  going  to  grow. 

I  am  going  to  vote  to  sustain  the 
veto  because  if  we  let  this  bill  get 
through  with  this  much  lard,  the  next 
bill  is  going  to  have  more  lard,  and  the 
bill  after  that  is  going  to  have  still 
more  lard,  and  so  on  until  we  give  the 
whole  Nation  trichinosis,  until  we  bust 
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the  budget,  until  we  send  inflation 
back  up,  until  we  send  interest  rates 
back  up,  until  we  slip  back  to  the  posi- 
tion we  were  in  6  years  ago,  and  all  the 
mdjustment  and  all  the  pain  to  bring 
Inflation  under  control  will  have  been 
for  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  resent  all  the 
people  who  are  saying,  "Take  the 
hli^way  bill  larded,  or  you  are  not 
going  to  get  a  highway  bill."  I  reject 
that  because  the  Nation  needs  a  high- 
way bllL  What  kind  of  an  argument  is 
It  that.  If  you  do  not  do  it  our  way,  we 
are  not  going  to  do  it.  we  are  going  to 
hurt  America,  we  are  going  to  hurt 
your  State  imless  you  take  our  pork 
barreL  I  reject  that.  We  are  going  to 
bring  a  highway  bill  back  to  the  floor 
and  It  is  going  to  be  voted  on  again 
and  again  and  again  until  it  becomes 
law.  If  we  can  sustain  this  veto  today. 
It  is  going  to  become  law  without  all 
these  "demonstration"  projects,  with- 
out the  pork  barrel,  and  without  the 
lard. 

Finally.  I  am  going  to  vote  to  sustain 
the  veto  not  because  it  was  Ronald 
Reagan  that  vetoed  this  bill,  not  be- 
cause this  is  some  test  for  the  Presi- 
dent, but  because  the  President  is 
right.  The  President  is  right  because 
in  the  current  budget  environment, 
this  bill,  which  might  have  been  ac- 
ceptable last  year  or  the  year  before 
and  which  might  have  passed  with  vir- 
tually no  controversy,  is  not  accepta- 
ble when  we  have  to  lower  the  deficit 
to  $108  billion  this  year  and  down  to 
zero  in  1991. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto.  If  we  do 
not  do  it  here,  then  the  next  bill  will 
have  more  pork  and  the  next  more 
and  the  next  more  until  finally,  in  re- 
viilsion,  we  will  sustain  a  veto. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  stands  up  for 
what  is  right  for  America,  whether  it 
is  popular  or  not.  he  will  not  be  stand- 
ing alone  becaiise  I  am  going  to  be 
standing  with  him  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  34  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
going  to  be  standing  with  him  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair.    

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  once  again  quietly  state  what 
I  did  in  my  opening  remarlcs,  that  if 
we  should  fail  to  override  the  veto,  fail 
to  support  the  conference  report 
today.  I  will  convene  a  hearing,  a 
meeting,  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources.  Transportation,  and 
Infrastructure  tomorrow  morning  and 
we  shall  proceed  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

I  will  ask  to  have  placed  in  the 
RscoRo  at  this  point  a  chronology  of  a 
very  special  effort  to  bring  this 
matter,  a  major  5-year  bill,  to  the  floor 
in  the  third  month  of  the  Congress. 
How  we  can  do  it  in  lesser  time  I  do 
not  know.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 


the 


mou  s  consent  that  this  chronology  be 
prin  «d  in  the  Record. 

Tlere  being  no  objection,  the  chro- 
nolc  gy  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
iKcoRD.  as  follows: 
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the 


January    6:    H.R.    2    introduced    In 
Houae:  S.  185  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

Jaauary  21:  S.  387  reported  out  of  EPW 
CoRitnlttee;  H.R.  2  passed  House  by  a  vote 
of  401-20. 

Jaauary  27:  Senate  Conference  Report 
100-4  fOed. 

Fetruary  2:  S.  387  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Feiruary  4:  Passed  Senate  as  H.R.  2  by  a 
vote  bf  96-2;  Senate  Conferees  named. 

February  5:  Further  Senate  Conferees 
namtd. 

Feiruary  19:  House  Conferees  named. 

Feiruary  24:  Conference  Committee  met. 

Feiruary  26:  Conference  Committee  met. 

M«t:h  4:  Conference  Committee  met. 

Ma^h  5:  Conference  Committee  met. 

M^ch  10:  Conference  Committee  met. 

Mirch  17:  Conference  Report  Approved: 
Houv  Rules  Committee  granted  Waiver. 

March  18:  Conference  Report  on  H.R.  2 
passed  House  by  a  vote  of  407-17. 

Ma^h  19:  Conference  Report  on  H.R.  2 
pass4  d  Senate  by  a  vote  of  79-17. 

Ma  rch  27:  President  vetoes  H.R.  2. 

M  .  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  i  Senator  yield? 

Mt  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield. 

Ml.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  assure  my  good  friend,  who 
was  I  the  manager  of  the  conference 
and  OS  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that)  prepared  this  bill,  that  if  the  veto 
is  sustained,  I  will  Join  him  tomorrow 
in  an  effort  to  report  a  bill  out  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

B^TmOYNIHAN.  As  quickly  as  pos- 
sible has  been  3  months  this  time.  We 
will  see  what  it  is  the  next  time. 

Mf.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
my  Iriend  from  Idaho,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  the  unanimous  conference. 

Mt.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  nor- 
mallAr  would  be  on  the  floor  in  agree- 
men|,  with  my  good  friend  and  very, 
veryj  capable  Senator  and  colleague. 
Senator  Gramm  of  Texas.  He  may 
think  that  this  bill  is  going  to  give  the 
peoDle  trichinosis,  Mr.  President,  but  I 
would  submit  that  some  of  the  state- 
that  were  just  made  about  the 
budgetary  aspects  of  this  legislation 
by  fiy  good  friend  from  Texas  are 
Lg  more  than  a  bimch  of  hog- 
it  off,  the  Boston  project  is  not  a 
dempnstration  project.  I  do  not  know 
where  that  erroneous  information 
from.  It  is  part  of  the  Interstate 
System.  It  has  been  on  the  map  since 
19S(. 

>nd  off,  the  trust  fund  has  $10 
billion  in  it  right  now  and  if  this  bUl  is 
passed  it  wiU  have  $11.7  billion  in  it  at 
the  ind  of  a  5-year  cycle. 

If  1 1  have  ever  heard  a  good  argu- 
ment for  taking  the  trust  fund  off 
budiet,  what  I  have  heard  here  this 
moiTiing  is  a  good  argument.  We  hear 
Senators  coming  in  saying,  "We  want 
moi^  money  for  the  homeless,  more 
mor  ey  for  this,  more  money  for  that." 


for  different  projects  that  are  not 
even  a^ociated  with  the  highway 
trust  fuild.  I  think  that  is  a  point  that 
needs  to  be  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
make  th^  point  that  I  reminded  Sena- 
tors yesterday  that  important  provi- 
sions in  the  conference  report  are 
going  to  be  put  at  risk. 

We  mfiy  talk  about  demonstration 
projects.  Senator  Grakm  of  Texas  Just 
made  the  statement  again  that  the 
next  yeajr  they  will  have  a  bill  in  here 
and  they  will  have  500-and-some  dem- 
onstration projects.  The  truth  is  if  the 
veto  is  overridden,  there  will  not  be  a 
highway  bill  for  5  more  years — 5  more 
years,  j 

Mr.  President,  we  did  have  some 
demonstration  projects  as  a  compro- 
mise. Here  is  what  the  compromise  is: 

In  fiscal  year  1987,  the  one-half  of  1- 
percent  States  will  receive  $13.1  mil- 
lion in  ikiterstate  construction  appor- 
tionments under  the  conference  agree- 
ment. Many  of  those  States  would 
have  reoeived  no  interstate  construc- 
tion apportionments  and  all  of  those 
States  would  have  received  less  than 
the  $13.1  million  if  the  House  had  pre- 
vailed dti  this  point  in  conference. 
FranklyJ  the  tradeoff  we  made  in 
return  for  preserving  the  one-half  of 
1-perceni  program  was  to  provide 
some  n^  Federal  money  (the  $178 
milion  ser  year)  for  demonstration 
projects]  I  can  tell  my  colleagues  that 
the  Houie  conferees  see  a  strong  rela- 
tionship between  the  one-half  of  1 -per- 
cent minimum  program  and  the  Feder- 
al fundi^  for  demonstration  projects, 
and  this  will  be  another  difficult  issue 
to  resolve  if  we  have  to  return  to  a 
highway  conference. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  the 
34  States  which  will  benefit  from  the 
one-half  j  of  1-percent  minimiui  pro- 
gram over  the  life  of  the  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: Al^ka,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Dela- 
ware, G^rgia.  Idaho,  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Ham[>- 
shire.  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Dakota.!  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Inland,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  J  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont, 
West  Vrginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

I  also!  mentioned  yesterday,  Mr. 
Presidenjt,  that  the  House  bill  would 
have  changed  the  Interstate  4R  for- 
mula dramatically  to  reflect  popula- 
tion facliors  only.  There  are  29  States 
which  would  lose  Interstate  4R  funds 
if  we  accept  the  House  formula  in  a 
new  coiiference.  Those  States  are  as 
Alabama,  Alaska.  Arizona, 
Colorad(l,  Delaware,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
lampshire.  Oregon.  North 
Hawaii,  Idaho.  Iowa.  Kansas, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missou- 
ri, Oregon.  Rhode  Island.  South  Caro- 
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Una,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  all  Senators 
will  consider  very  seriously  what  a 
vote  to  sustain  the  veto  may  mean  to 
their  States  if  we  have  to  retiUTi  to  a 
highway  conference.  Of  cotuse,  there 
is  also  the  very  real  possibility  that  a 
new  highway  conference  will  take  long 
enough  that  the  Northern  States  will 
miss  our  1987  construction  season. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  while  I  was 
in  Idaho  last  week,  I  stopped  at 
Quinn's  Restaurant  in  Boise  and  had  a 
great  conversation  about  the  highway 
bill  and  other  issues  with  two  loyal, 
yoimg  fans  of  Ronald  Reagan.  Matt 
Frantz,  a  waiter  at  a  steak  house  in 
Boise,  and  Jeff  Beamguard,  the  man- 
ager of  the  Idaho  Youth  Ranch  Thrift 
Store  in  Boise,  both  have  been  follow- 
ing the  progress  of  the  highway  bill 
for  some  time.  Matt  and  Jeff  both  told 
me  they  have  voted  for  Ronald 
Reagan  every  time  his  name  has  ap- 
peared on  the  ballot  in  Idaho,  and 
they  said  if  the  Constitution  would  let 
him  run  again,  they  would  like  to  keep 
him  in  the  White  House  for  the  rest  of 
their  lifetimes.  They  figure  the  Presi- 
dent looks  fit  enough  to  last  at  least 
that  long.  But  they  said,  "Senator,  the 
President's  wrong  on  this  one  and 
you're  right.  We  hope  you'll  stick  to 
your  guns  and  get  us  a  new  highway 
biU  and  a  new  speed  limit  between 
here  and  Pocatello." 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  the  House 
conferees  see  a  strong  relationship  be- 
tween the  one-half  percent  minimum 
program  and  the  Federal  funding  for 
demonstration  projects.  In  my  view,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  money  is 
coming  out  of  the  trust  fund,  we  are 
going  to  actually  be  accimiulating 
money  in  the  trust  fund.  There  Is  no 
plausible  argiunent  for  colleagues  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  to 
come  in  and  say  this  is  a  budget 
buster. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  review  the 
history  of  the  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  Programs  for  our  colleagues. 
It  started  in  1922  when  Captain  Ei- 
senhower was  ordered  to  take  a 
colvunn  of  135  truclcs  from  an  Army 
base  in  Maine  to  Fort  Ord,  CA.  It  took 
well  over  6  weeks  for  Captain  Eisen- 
hower to  get  there  with  that  truck 
coliunn. 

As  he  was  crossing  dirt  roads  in  Wy- 
oming, it  occiured  to  him  that  this 
country  could  not  move  troops  from 
one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other 
in  time  of  national  emergency. 

In  1944,  in  December,  when  the  Ger- 
mans hit  the  United  States  forces  in 
Belgium  and  Bastogne,  it  made  a  real 
impression  on  then  General  Eisenhow- 
er because  he  could  not  believe  that 
the  Germans  could  move  the  troops, 
trucks,  tanks,  and  equipment  as  fast  as 
they  did. 


When  he  came  back  after  the  war 
and  became  President,  he  pushed  this 
program  through.  It  was  his  leader- 
ship that  got  us  started  on  this  inter- 
state program,  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, which  made  it  possible  for  Amer- 
icans to  have  a  good  road  system  to 
drive  from  Maine  to  California  with  no 
interruptions  on  a  good,  safe  highway. 
Followed  on  by  that.  President 
Reagan,  deserves  everlasting  credit  for 
talcing  the  heat  to  restore  and  renew 
the  commitment  so  we  could.  A,  com- 
plete the  interstate,  and,  B,  m^ntain 
it. 

We  wear  out  these  roads  every  20 
years.  Every  5  years  a  section  of  inter- 
state wears  out.  What  that  means  is 
that  you  have  20  percent  of  yoiu-  inter- 
state every  5  years  needing  to  be 
redone. 

We  have  to  maintain  this.  I  hear  my 
colleague  from  Texas  talldng  about 
the  demonstration  projects.  If  this 
veto  is  sustained,  we  may  have  a  high- 
way bill  in  here  every  6  months  be- 
cause we  will  extend  it  and  then  it  will 
have  demonstration  projects  they 
want  in  the  bill. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  override  this  veto  and  put  it  behind 
us.  It  is  not  a  budget  buster.  I  believe 
in  the  longrun  we  will  have  done  a 
much  better  job  than  we  will  do  if  we 
continue  to  have  a  hopscotch,  unfund- 
ed highway  program  to  deal  with 
every  6  months  for  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
regard  the  Defense  Highway  Program 
as  the  most  important  domestic 
achievement  of  President  Eisenhow- 
er's Presidency. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  5-year  bill. 
We  have  so  much  to  do  in  Congress.  In 
5  years,  we  will  not  see  a  highway  or 
transit  program  if  we  do  not  accept 
this  one  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  decisions  on  a 
vote  I  have  cast  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  It  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  have  de- 
cided to  cast  my  vote  in  opposition  to 
President  Reagan's  veto  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  highway  authorization  bill 
places  many  of  us  who  care  about  gov- 
ernment in  a  tough  position.  I  would 
prefer  a  less  expensive  bill,  and  this 
bill  is  a  good  example  of  why  the 
President  should  be  given  line-item 
veto  authority.  However,  many 
projects  certainly  can  be  Justified  and 
are  necessary  to  maintain  America's 
highway  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  consequences  of  killing  this  bill 
would  be  more  harmful  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy  than  enacting  it.  It  will 
create  many  jobs,  in  time  for  the  con- 
struction season.  The  three  projects  in 
my  State  are  good  ones,  and  since  the 
money  will  come  from  the  highway 


trust  fluid  and  not  from  the  General 
Treasury,  I  cannot  buy  the  argument 
that  this  bill  is  a  "budget  buster." 

The  65-mile-per-hour  provision  is  an- 
other reason  I  am  going  to  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto.  I  have 
worked  extremely  hard  over  the  past  4 
years  to  get  the  speed  limit  changed.  I 
cannot  cast  a  blow  to  States  rights.  I 
cannot  cast  a  vote  against  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  this 
vote  is  a  test  of  Presidential  leader- 
ship. The  leadership  that  Ronald 
Reagan  has  provided  this  country  does 
not  need  confirmation  by  this  Senate 
on  this  issue.  On  the  whole,  this  high- 
way bill  has  enough  good  in  it  to  Justi- 
fy enactment  over  a  Presidential  veto. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  STAFFORD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SANroRO).  The  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  Senator  Doiaaoci. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  first  day  I  arrived  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  until  this  year,  I  served  on  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. I  have  participated  in  most  of 
the  highway  bills.  I  participated  in  a 
number  of  most  interesting  confer- 
ences wherein  the  great  disparities  be- 
tween the  House-passed  bill  and  the 
Senate-passed  bill  were  resolved.  I 
have  been  there  when  we  watched  the 
House  develop  formulas  clearly  favor- 
ing one  section  of  the  country,  and,  by 
the  time  we  resolved  it,  we  seemed  to 
have  a  fair  and  equitable  bill.  With 
the  exception  of  the  1  year  in  14  years, 
I  have  been  on  the  conunittee.  So  I 
know  these  issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  is  right 
on  this  veto.  Some  might  say  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  Is  going  to  talk 
budget  issues  here.  I  could  do  that.  I 
could  tell  you  why.  on  budgetary 
grounds,  the  bill  Is  not  a  solid  bill.  But 
I  prefer  to  talk  about  the  highway 
program,  and  what  is  going  to  hi4>pen 
if  we  continue  down  the  path  that 
begins  in  this  bill.  I  need  not  report  to 
the  Senate  on  the  history  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  highway  program  of  this 
country.  But  it  is  obvious  that  it  has 
had  a  history  that  was  salutary,  cen- 
tered on  the  States. 

If  there  is  one  thing  the  States  of 
this  Union  have  done  because  of  the 
highway  program,  it  is  to  develop 
healthy,  strong,  well-planned  profes- 
sional highway  construction  programs, 
from  State  engineers  who  are  profes- 
sionals to  various  and  sundry  varieties 
of  State  commissions  that  determine 
priorities  within  each  State. 

I  really  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the   national   highway   program   has 
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prompted  the  States  of  the  Union  to 
handle  construction  of  roadways  In 
the  right  way.  There  may  be,  from 
time  to  time,  a  highway  commission  or 
a  highway  engineer  or  a  Governor  who 
is  accused  of  being  less  than  profes- 
sional or  playing  politics  with  high- 
ways. But  for  the  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  spent  for  the  American 
peofAt  on  roadways,  it  is  probably  the 
best  single  success  story  of  States  cre- 
ating a  capacity  to  do  the  job  right. 

We  resisted  for  almost  two  decades 
the  desire  to  go  into  each  of  these 
States  and  say.  "Tou  are  not  building 
the  project  that  I  want,  so  I  will  put  it 
in  this  bill.  After  all.  I  am  a  Senator  or 
I  am  a  Representative,  and  I  want  this 
road."  For  almost  two  decades,  we  re- 
sisted that  We  did  a  few.  a  very  few, 
of  that  kind.  And  we  needed  a  name 
for  it,  so  we  called  them  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

I  am  not  even  going  to  look  at  those 
few.  I  am  going  to  guess  that  maybe 
one  or  two  of  them  were  actiud  dem- 
onstrations, trying  something  new, 
trying  to  prove  a  point  about  highway 
building  or  about  some  new  way  to  do 
things.  That  is  what  a  demonstration 
is. 

Now,  we  have  decided  in  this  confer- 
ence report,  after  weelLB  in  conference 
with  the  House,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, that  we  are  about  to  abandon  that 
theds  and  take  another  route. 

Why  in  the  world  would  we  do  that 
unless  the  program  was  a  failure?  Why 
would  you  allocate  to  the  States  and 
then  come  along  in  this  bill  and  say, 
"Well,  let  us  do  160  demonstration 
projects?" 

We  ought  to  drop  the  word  "demon- 
stration." It  really  begins  to  be  kind  of 
a  Joke.  These  projects  are  special  se- 
lected projects  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  say.  "The  highway  program 
is  great  in  my  State,  but  I  just  think 
the  highway  fiind  ought  to  be  used  to 
build  something  very  special  that  the 
highway  engineers,  that  the  profes- 
sionals in  that  State,  are  not  going  to 
build.  So  I  am  going  to  put  these 
projects  in  the  bill,  and  we  are  going 
to  start  taking  the  money  out  of  the 
highway  fund  to  pay  for  it." 

I  know  my  good  friend  from  New 
York  is  going  to  say  we  did  the  best  we 
could  with  the  House.  They  had  an 
even  worse  bill.  They  wanted  to  pay 
more  for  the  special  projects,  and  they 
wanted  more  of  them.  That  is  irrele- 
vant. 

What  will  hi4>pen  is  that  the  next 
time  we  have  a  highway  bill— the 
President  may  well  lose  and  in  5  years, 
we  may  have  another  one— there  wUI 
not  be  160  special  projects.  I  guarantee 
that.  To  the  wonderful  new  Senator 
occupying  the  chair,  who  used  to  be  a 
Oovemor.  I  say,  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  one  for  every  Member  who 
needs  one.  And  there  may  be  two,  if 
that  person  is  powerful  enough.  There 
may  be  five  for  that  Senator  or  Repre- 
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seqtative  who  is  really  powerful  and  in 
th4  right  place. 

we  are  about  to  do.  is  take  the 
mofet  successful  highway  program  in 
thq  world,  the  most  successful  State- 
(tered  program  in  the  world, 
and  we  are  about  to  say  we  are  going 
to  dismantle  it.  We  are  going  to  have 
two.  side-by-side  programs.  One  is 
goifig  to  be  the  special  choices  of  Con- 
gress; the  other  is  going  to  be  the  allo- 
cation formula  that  the  States  have 
been  doing  so  well  with  on  the  inter- 
sta^,  the  primary,  and  the  other  sys- 
tecjus. 

I  jlived  through  an  era  here  when  we 
did  exactly  the  same  thing  to  the 
water  projects  of  this  coimtry,  exactly 
the  same  thing.  We  decided  in  Con- 
gress that  every  time  a  Member  had  a 
water  project,  be  it  flood  control  or 
soi^e  other  kind  of  water  project,  we 
go^  them  started.  The  States  paid 
nottiing.  There  was  no  marketplace 
tes^.  As  a  consequence,  they  became 
paQDchial.  They  became  centered  upon 
po\^er  structures  here,  or  they  were 
geared  to  one  section  of  the  country, 
because  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  not  the  other. 

A^d  you  know  what  happened.  Mr. 
Prasident?  Instead  of  getting  more 
water  projects,  we  just  about  killed 
the  program.  For  6  or  7  years,  we  had 
zero  projects  because  we  had  decided 
how  to  pick  them  ourselves,  from  clear 
uphere  in  Washington. 

T  tiat  is  what  is  going  to  happen 
heis.  Some  people  are  going  to  have 
mo  -e  for  highways;  some  are  going  to 
enc  up  with  less.  We  are  going  to  end 
up  with  special  projects  all  over  the 
pla».  And  you  know  what  that  ends 
up  doing?  It  ends  up,  very  simply, 
calling  public  support  to  dwindle, 
rather  than  to  increase. 

lastead  of  going  up,  it  is  going  to 
come  down.  We  are  about  to  put  this 
wonderful  program  on  the  skids, 
where  it  need  not  be. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  sustain  the 
President's  veto. 

Mr.  President,  President  Reagan  is 
riglit.  The  Senate  should  sustain  the 
veto  of  H.R.  2,  the  bloated  highway 
and  transit  bill. 

We  will  hear  laments  about  how  this 
veto  will  hurl  the  economy  into  reces- 
sion; how  it  will  destroy  millions  of 
jobs.  We  wiU  be  told  that  we  will  never 
have  another  highway  bill  if  we  miss 
this  opi>ortunity. 

I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  Nor 
should  any  other  Member. 

We  are  told  the  House  will  not  bar- 
gain over  this  bill,  unless  it  can  be  as- 
siucd  the  bill  wiU  be  chock-a-block 
with  special  projects  for  special  Mem- 
beip. 

If  that  is  so,  let's  be  honest  and  tell 
the  American  people  why  this  impor- 
tant program  may  be  threatened. 

This  bill  can  be  rewritten  and  on  the 
President's  desk  by  tax  day.  April  15, 
if  t;he  will  exists  to  do  it.  To  pretend 
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otherw  se  is  to  deceive  the  American 
people. 

Now,  why  is  this  a  bad  bill?  Why 
should  we  sustain  the  President's  veto 
and  tal  e  a  chance  that  petulance  will 
prevail? 

We  could  debate  the  bill's  relation  to 
the  budget  resolution.  The  bill  is  over 
the  biklget,  and  that  is  one  sound 
reason  jxt  vote  to  sustain. 

The  bill  spends  much  more  than  it 
raises  in  taxes.  That  is  unsoimd  policy 
for  a  program  that  is  justified  as  a 
user-based  program.  That  is  another 
reason  io  vote  to  sustain. 

But  the  real  reason— the  vital 
reason-t-to  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent anid  reject  this  bill  is  this: 

H.R.  12  impales  what  has  been  the 
most  successful  Federal  public  worlcs 
program  in  our  history,  a  user-fi- 
nanced :  program.  It  impales  a  sound 
policy  iiid  proclaims  that  from  now 
on,  more  and  more  road  projects  and 
road  alignments  and  road  decisions 
will  be  inade  by  535  Members  of  Con- 
gress, npt  by  the  highway  experts  back 
in  the  States. 

This  bill  siphons  cash  out  of  a  na- 
tional program  and  pumps  it  into  the 
pork  barrel  that  is  called  demonstra- 
tion projects,  160  of  them,  some  of 
which  Kivolve  roads  never  studied  by 
any  highway  administrator. 

That  is  wrong.  Why?  Because,  in  the 
long  run,  that  shift  will  undermine  a 
program  that  is  absolutely  essential  to 
America's  economy  and  welfare.  If  we 
want  to  bust  the  budget,  let's  at  least 
give  th^money  to  the  States  for  prior- 
ity work,  not  to  construct  a  congres- 
sional wish  list. 

We  sa^  what  happened  to  the  water- 
project^  program  when  it  began  to 
drown  i  in  special-interest  projects: 
Construction  spending  fell  80  percent 
over  the  past  quarter  century.  We 
nearly  killed  off  that  program  before 
it  was  saved  last  year  with  new  cost- 
sharing  approaches. 

To  force  this  bill  into  law  will  inflict 
the  same  kind  of  damage— with  an  ero- 
sion in  public  support— onto  the  high- 
way pro 

The  kreaX  strength  of  the  Federal- 
aid  hiniway  program  since  its  early 
days  hak  been  its  nonpolitical  distribu- 
tion of  money.  We  have  a  gas  tax- 
now  9  cents  per  gallon— that  is  collect- 
ed nationally,  then  distributed  among 
the  Stakes  for  the  States  to  utilize  ac- 
cordinglto  priorities  they  set. 

The  States  decide  how  that  money  is 
spent.  It  is  a  direct  shift,  from  users 
back  to  benefit  the  users. 

But  \^hat  does  this  biU  do?  It  skims 
$5.5  billion  off  the  top,  and  deals  that 
money  put  to  this  special  Member,  to 
that  favored  project. 

Sure,  11  have  a  project  in  this  bill.  It 
is  a  prodect  that,  when  it  was  included 
in  the  S  ^nate's  bill  originally,  gave  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  greater  flexibil- 
ity, noi    more  cash.  New  Mexico  wUl 


build  that  road,  with  or  without  this 
pork-barrel  approach.  At  least  it  will 
be  built  so  long  as  the  general  pro- 
gram remains  solid  and  continues  to 
attract  pubUc  support. 

The  thing  that  most  threatens  the 
viability  of  the  Santa  Fe  to  Los 
Alamos  road  will  be  a  discrediting  of 
the  entire  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. And  that  is  precisely  what  this 
bill  does. 

Some  may  ask  me:  "Senator,  aren't 
you  powerful  enough  to  get  your 
road?"  Maybe;  maybe  not.  But  with  5 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress— 5  out 
of  535— New  Mexico  is  unlikely  to  do 
as  well,  over  the  long  term,  after  we 
convert  this  program  into  one  where 
road  selections  are  made  here,  instead 
of  in  our  State  capitals. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  the 
week  of  the  college  basketball  champi- 
onships. That  was  a  great  game 
Monday  night.  But  I  fear  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  gotten  too  deeply 
into  the  spirit  by  saying  they  want  to 
slam-dimk  this  bill,  and  show  the 
President  and  the  highway  contractors 
who  is  in  charge. 

The  unfortunate  part  is  they  may,  in 
their  enthusiasm,  end  up  destroying 
public  confidence  in  one  of  the  best 
Federal  infrastructxu-e  programs  that 
exists. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  to  sustain  President  Reagan's 
veto. 

Once  we  accomplish  that  task,  then 
we  can— and  will— get  back  to  work 
and  send  a  bill  to  the  White  House 
that  the  President  will  sign.  We  can 
achieve  that  in  2  weeks,  and  we  can,  in 
the  process,  preserve  this  essential 
program. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  he  knows  that  the  two  of  us 
worked  for  almost  a  decade  on  exactly 
that  problem  of  water  policy  that  he 
described.  Last  year,  after  17  years,  we 
produced  a  water  program  biU,  a  re- 
sponsible one.  And  as  I  vouched  for 
that  then,  I  vouch  for  this  today. 

May  I  say  with  the  greatest  of 
friendship  that  not  13  days  ago,  when 
this  conference  report  came  to  this 
floor,  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  And  I  said  clesu-ly  to  my 
people  in  New  Mexico,  if  the  President 
suggests  that  we  should  do  this  an- 
other way,  and  has  another  formula,  I 
said  publicly  right  then.  I  am  going  to 
support  him. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Fair  enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
who  labored  indefatigably  in  the  99th 
Congress.    

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  for  what  I 
hope  will  be  the  final  time,  the  differ- 


ence between  fact  and  fiction  concern- 
ing this  conference  report. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  this  legislation  as  a  budget 
buster.  That  is  simply  inaccurate. 
Both  budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
the  highway  title  of  the  conference 
report  are  $1  billion  lower  in  fiscal 
year  1987  than  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
Compared  to  the  amount  originally 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1986  under 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act.  the 
conference  report  reduces  highway 
spending  by  14  percent. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Budget  Committee  have  scored  this 
conference  report  and  have  deter- 
mined that  it  meets  the  spending 
limits  of  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget 
resolution  and  the  deficit  reduction 
goals  under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  In  his  veto  message, 
the  President  claimed  that  the  high- 
way bill  spends  more  than  is  brought 
in  by  highway  user  taxes.  That  is  mis- 
leading because  it  ignores  the  effect  of 
interest  earned  on  the  trust  fund.  Cur- 
rently, the  highway  trust  fund  has  a 
surplus  of  $9.74  billion.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  estimated 
that  the  surplus  will  continue  to  grow 
throughout  the  5-year  reauthorization 
contained  in  the  conference  report  so 
that  by  fiscal  year  1991.  the  highway 
trust  fund  will  have  a  cash  balance— a 
surplus— of  $10.73  billion.  This  is  an 
increase  in  the  trust  of  $1  billion,  after 
the  funds  authorized  in  the  confer- 
ence report  have  been  expended. 

In  his  weekly  radio  address  on  Satur- 
day, the  President  reiterated  the  claim 
that  the  conference  report  is  $10  bil- 
lion over  budget.  This  is  based  not  on 
the  deficit  reduction  targets  under 
Granun-Rudman-Hollings.  but  on  the 
President's  budget  proposals  which 
called  for  ending  all  general  revenue 
support  for  mass  transit,  a  proposed 
cut  of  almost  60  percent  from  1987 
levels.  The  President  has  made  that 
request  for  the  past  3  years  and  Con- 
gress has  rejected  it  each  time. 

In  fact,  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  Senator  Symms  offered  the 
administration's  mass  transit  funding 
proposal  as  an  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  resolution. 
That  amendment,  considered  by  a  Re- 
publican-controlled Senate,  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  by  a  vote  of  25  to 
72.  Yet  the  President's  current  use  of 
the  phrase  "budget  buster,"  and  all 
the  talks  about  quickly  passing  an  al- 
ternative bill,  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Senate  will  now  simply 
accept  a  provision  which  it  has  reject- 
ed 3  years  in  a  row,  that  last  time  by 
an  overwhelming  recorded  vote,  and 
all  three  times  when  the  Senate  was 
under  Republican  control. 

The  fact  is  that  the  mass  transit  ac- 
count had  a  cash  balance  of  $3.29  bil- 
lion at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

1987.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 


has  estimated  that  the  authorizations 
under  this  conference  report  will  leave 
a  cash  balance  of  $6.17  billion  at  the 
end  of  5  years.  Also  between  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1991.  the  user  fees 
coming  into  the  account  amount  to 
$6.26  billion  and  the  interest  earned 
on  the  account  amount  to  $1.86  billion 
for  a  total  of  $8.12  billion.  During  the 
same  5-year  period,  authorizations  for 
mass  transit  amount  to  $6,247  billion. 
Therefore,  the  mass  transit  account 
will  increase  by  nearly  $2  billion  after 
the  amoimts  authorized  under  the 
conference  report  are  expended. 

It  is  clear  that  the  administration 
opposes  funds  appropriated  from  gen- 
eral revenues  for  mass  transit.  But  it  is  ' 
equally  clear  that  Congress  has  again 
and  again  rejected  that  position.  This 
is  not  a  partisan  issue.  During  the  last 
several  years,  bipartisan  support  for 
mass  transit  has  remained  strong. 

When  he  vetoed  the  bill  last  Friday, 
President  Reagan  said  he  did  so  be- 
cause it  is  too  expensive,  $10  billion 
too  high.  He  said  he  would  send  an  al- 
ternative, much  less  expensive  bill  to 
Congress.  Just  a  few  hours  later,  the 
minority  leader  stood  here  in  the 
Senate  and,  obviously  based  upon  in- 
formation provided  him  by  the  admin- 
istration, urged  Senators  to  support 
the  alternative  because  he  said: 

As  I  understand  the  compromise  that  the 
President  Is  sending  up  which  wlU  be  intro- 
duced later  today,  43  States  are  better  off 
than  they  are  under  the  bill  that  came  out 
of  the  conference  report. 

So  the  President  was  telling  the 
American  people  that  the  conference 
report  was  too  expensive,  he  was  veto- 
ing it  and  sending  a  less  costly  bill  to 
the  Congress,  and  at  almost  the  same 
time  the  minority  leader  was  urging 
Senators  to  support  the  President's  al- 
ternative on  the  ground  that  it  would 
provide  more  money  to  43  States. 

Many  Senators  have  asked  how  that 
can  be.  How  can  the  President's  alter- 
native be  $10  billion  less  than  the  con- 
ference rep>ort  and  still  provide  more 
money  to  43  of  the  50  States? 

The  answer,  of  coiu-se,  is  that  it 
cannot  be,  and  it  will  not  be.  While 
the  President  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  conference  report  is,  in  his 
words,  "$10  billion  overboard,"  the 
budget  he  submitted  Friday  reduces 
spending  not  by  $10  billion,  but  rather 
by  about  $4.4  billion.  While  the  con- 
ference report  authorizes  $87.5  billion, 
the  new  administration  bill  would  au- 
thorize $83.16  bQlion.  The  difference 
between  the  two  bills  for  highway 
spending  amounts  to  $2.6  billion.  The 
difference  between  the  two  bills  for 
mass  transit  amounts  to  $1.8  billion. 
The  amount  authorized  for  safety  pro- 
grams would  remain  the  same  at 
$861,000. 

The  table  distributed  by  the  admin- 
istration to  which  the  minority  leader 
referred   is    yet    another    misleading 
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table.  That  table  shows  43  States  re- 
ceiving more  funds  under  the  new  ad- 
ministration bill  compared  to  the  con- 
ference report.  The  table  does  not 
take  into  consideration  that  16  of  the 
States  have  received  interstate  discre- 
tionary funds  as  of  March  5  this  year. 
The  table  also  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  allocations 
have  not  yet  been  made  for  bridge  dis- 
cretionary funds  and  Interstate  4R 
discretionary  funds. 

Once  allocations  to  the  States  are 
made  in  these  categories,  it  is  highly 
likely  that  most  States  will  receive 
more  money  under  the  conference 
report  than  under  the  new  administra- 
tion bill.  However,  the  table  was  de- 
signed to  mislead  those  without  de- 
tailed knowledge  for  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program  into  believing  that 
43  States  would  receive  more  funds 
lUKler  the  administration's  proposal 
than  imder  the  conference  report. 
They  would  not. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  during  the 
debate  on  this  conference  report  that 
the  administration  has  deliberately 
circulated  misleading  tables  containing 
half-truths.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last 
time.  The  complexity  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Program  readily  lends 
itself  to  the  use  of  tables.  However, 
those  tables  should  be  accurate  and 
complete.  To  give  half  the  story  Is  mis- 
leading and  wrong. 

In  the  administration's  bill  submit- 
ted on  Friday,  the  President  claimed 
to  have  pared  down  the  waste  in  the 
conference  report.  He  further  claimed 
that  if  he  received  it  within  a  week,  he 
would  sign  it  within  an  hour.  That  is 
totally  unrealistic.  It  wholly  ignores 
everything  that  has  happened  on  this 
subject  in  the  past  2  years.  It  assumes 
that  all  of  those  individuals  and 
groups  who  have  an  interest  in  this 
bill  will  suddenly  stop  being  interest- 
ed, and  there  will  magically  occur 
prompt  agreement  on  a  new  bill. 

Have  the  Senators  from  New  York 
and  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  and  other 
States  interested  in  mass  transit 
agreed  to  simply  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  reduce  mass  transit 
from  $17.9  billion  in  the  conference 
report  to  $16.1  billion  under  the  ad- 
ministration's new  bill? 

Have  the  Senators  from  California 
agreed  to  drop  the  provision  in  the 
conference  report  which  provides 
funds  for  the  Los  Angeles  metrorail 
project? 

Have  the  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts agreed  to  drop  the  Boston  cen- 
tral artery  from  the  Interstate 
System? 

As  of  March  5,  16  States  had  re- 
ceived fiscal  year  1987  interstate  con- 
struction discretionary  funds.  Have 
these  32  Senators,  and  others  who 
might  benefit  from  interstate  discre- 
tionary funds  beyond  fiscal  year  1987, 


to  terminate  the  program  as  re- 
;ted  by  the  administration? 
le  answer  to  each  of  these  ques- 
is.  of  course,  no.  These  are  im- 
it.  contentious  issues  on  which 
have  been  and  continue  to  be 
ver^  strong  feelings.  It  is  pure  fantasy 
to  Suggest  that  if  the  veto  is  sustained, 
thii  matter  can  be  quickly  resolved. 

Iiask  these  questions  only  of  the 
Senate.  This  does  not  yet  take  into  ac- 
coiyit  the  fact  that  any  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  must  also  be  approved  by 
the  House.  E>oes  anyone  believe  that 
the  House  Members  from  California, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Illinois.  Mas- 
sachusetts, or  those  on  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  would  ever  agree 
to  I  the  administration  bill?  Does 
an]i)one  believe  that  those  189  House 
Metibers  representing  the  16  States 
thax  have  received  interstate  construc- 
tion discretionary  funds  this  year 
woiild  agree  to  terminate  the  fund  be- 
ginning next  year? 

ijhave  not  even  yet  mentioned  the 
facf  that  if  the  veto  is  sustained  we 
will  be  reopening  the  whole  debate  on 
the  highway  program.  There  were  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  disagreements  on 
which  we  were  able  to  reach  fragile 
agreement.  Each  of  these  issues  would 
be  Beopened. 

Iiruny  of  you  may  remember  the 
debate  on  highway  beautification. 
Wilji  regard  to  billboards,  the  confer- 
ence report  retains  current  law.  There 
is  Ho  assurance  that  any  future  bill 
woiild  treat  highway  beautification 
similarly. 

Nuuiy  of  you  may  remember  the 
debpite  on  the  buy  America  provision, 
an  funendment  offered  on  the  Senate 
floor  by  Senator  Cochran  that  would 
haw  required  the  use  of  American 
clinpcer  and  cement  on  Federal-aid 
highway  projects.  That  amendment 
was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  65  to  33  and 
therefore  the  Senate  had  no  American 
cement  provision.  But,  the  House  biU 
did  contain  such  a  restriction.  It  was 
no  iasy  agreement  to  get  the  House  to 
le  on  that  provision, 
the  Senate,  the  one-half  of  1-per- 
cent minimum  allocation  is  very  im- 
portant for  those  of  who  represent 
States  that  placed  a  high  priority  on 
conipleting  their  Interstate  Systems. 
It  ^as  no  easy  feat  to  get  the  House  to 
retain  this  provision. 

Ipe  conference  report  retains  the 
current  Interstate  4R  distribution  for- 
mula. Senate  conferees  had  to  fight 
haip  to  get  the  House  conferees  to 
drop  their  Interstate  4R  formula  pro- 
vision which  would  have  changed  the 
formula  to  reflect  population  factors 
only.  Some  38  States  would  have  lost 
Interstate  4R  fujids  had  we  acquiesced 
on  that  one. 

Over  the  last  year,  the  Senate  voted 
three  times  on  whether  to  aUow  States 
to  false  the  speed  limit  on  rural  inter- 
states.  This  issue  could  not  be  resolved 
in  ponference.  Chairman  Howard  of 
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the  House  Public  Works  Committee  fi- 
nally a^eed  to  let  the  House  member- 
ship itdelf  decide.  I  am  sure  you  all 
know  that  in  the  House  the  increase  in 
the  speed  limit  was  approved  by  an  11- 
vote  margin.  Since  then,  more  than  11 
House  {Members  have  said  publicly 
that  if  the  veto  is  sustained  they  will 
not  voK^  to  increase  the  speed  limit 
again,  "rherefore,  if  this  veto  is  sus- 
tained, Ithe  proposed  increase  in  the 
speed  l^mit  is  gone,  dead,  buried.  If 
any  Senator  feels  strongly  about  in- 
creasing the  speed  limit,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  get  it.  That  is  to  override 
the  veto.  Any  other  course,  any  other, 
means  i|o  increase  in  the  speed  limit. 

Another  provision  in  the  administra- 
tion bill  on  which  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  the  House  and  Senate 
could  agree  is  funding  for  demonstra- 
tion projects.  The  House  bill  provided 
100  percent  Federal  funding.  The 
Senate  [bill  provided  no  new  Federal 
funding;  but  permitted  States  to  divert 
their  other  Federal  apportionments  to 
e  construction  of  projects, 
any,  many  hours  of  debate, 
erees  finally  settled  on  frnid- 
50  percent  with  new  Federal 
p  to  30  percent  would  be  allo- 
m  the  Secretary's  discretion- 
ids,  but  would  not  represent 
dget  authority.  This  was  a 
mpromise.  In  addition,  20  per- 
cent orl  more  of  each  demonstration 
project  iwould  have  to  be  matched  by 
either  the  State  or  local  government. 
While  tihese  projects  may  be  author- 
ized, tney  won't  get  a  dime  without 
the  State  or  local  match. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  one 
of  the  ihost  contentious  provisions  in- 
volved the  85-percent  minimum  alloca- 
tion, which  is  very  important  to  donor 
States.  jAfter  much  disagreement,  the 
85-percent  minimimi  allocation  was 
the  very  last  agreement  made  prior  to 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  by 
the  comerees.  The  conference  report 
alters  tiie  formula  and  expands  the 
base  on  which  the  85-percent  mini- 
mum is  allocated.  The  85-percent  mini- 
mimi provides  donor  States  a  return 
closer  to  the  amount  they  contribute 
to  the  highway  account  of  the  high- 
way trupt  fund.  Currently,  in  calculat- 
ing the! return  of  the  85-percent  mini- 
mum to  the  States,  only  apportioned 
progran^  are  considered.  The  confer- 
ence rei>ort  adds  allocations  as  well  as 
apportionments  to  the  csJculation  and 
makes  the  provision  permanent  law. 
This  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  agree- 
ment. Only  by  excluding  some  discre- 
tionary allocations  during  the  first  2 
years  :ould  we  reach  agreement. 
There  i  t  no  assurance  that  this  provi- 
sion wil  be  included  in  any  subsequent 
biU.  If  that  occurs,  all  donor  States 
will  suf  er  significant  reductions  below 
what  t|iey  otherwise  would  have  re- 
ceived. 


Under  the  conference  report  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  the  following  are  donor 
States  affected  by  any  changes  in  the 
85-percent  minimum  allocation:  Arizo- 
na, Arkansas.  California,  Florida. 
Georgia.  Indiana.  Kentucky,  IiClchl- 
gan.  Mississippi,  Missouri.  North  Caro- 
lina. Ohio.  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee.  Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  If 
the  veto  Is  sustained  and  the  confer- 
ence report  provision  regarding  the  85- 
percent  minimtim  is  not  included  in 
any  subsequent  bill— which  may  well 
be  the  case  given  the  hostility  to  the 
provision  by  the  House  conferees— 
those  donor  States  will  siiffer  enor- 
mously under  this  progrsmi  in  future 
years.  Senators  from  those  donor 
States  who  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  are 
playing  Riissian  roulette  with  their 
State's  future  funding  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

Altogether,  the  administration  bill 
submitted  on  Friday  Includes  30  major 
policy  changes.  In  many  cases,  these 
are  policy  changes  that  we  already 
know  wiU  not  be  accepted. 

The  resolution  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  on  Friday 
may  have  been  good  politics.  It  al- 
lowed Senators  who  vote  to  sustain 
the  veto  to  say  that  they  voted  to  have 
the  Senate  act  on  a  new  highway  bill 
within  7  days.  The  only  trouble  with  it 
is  that  we  all  know  it  is  not  true.  It 
will  not  happen.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
citizens  will  be  fooled.  But  we  cannot 
fool  ourselves. 

The  conference  report  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
by  overwhelming  margins.  Just  12 
days  ago,  79  Senators  voted  for  this 
conference  rei)ort.  They  did  so  because 
they  knew  that  there  are  many  con- 
troversial issues  involved.  They  knew 
that  many  of  the  agreements  made 
were  not  easy  and  may  not  be  made 
the  next  time.  They  knew  that  the 
conference  report  is  the  result  of 
many  long  months  of  hard  work  and 
literally  hundreds  of  compromises. 

If  the  veto  Is  sustained,  we  do  not 
know  when  there  wiU  be  agreement  or 
what  it  will  contain.  But  we  do  know 
that  our  States  are  running  out  of 
highway  funds  fast.  I  ask.  based  on 
what  we  all  know  to  be  the  facts,  is  it 
worth  the  risk  to  the  States  to  lay 
aside  the  conference  report? 

The  President  has  changed  the 
debate  from  one  based  on  the  merits 
of  the  conference  report  to  one  based 
on  support  of  the  President.  So  the 
question  really  is.  Should  Senators 
support  their  constituents  or  their 
President?  That  is  a  tough  choice.  But 
we  represent  the  people  and  our  alle- 
giance belongs  at  home. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  to  override 
this  veto.  In  the  last  few  minutes.  I 
have  addressed  some  of  the  many, 
many  misstatements  that  have  been 
made  regarding  this  legislation.  I  men- 
tioned that  in  his  weekly  radio  address 
last  Saturday,  the  President  reiterated 
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his  claim,  often  stated,  that  the  con- 
ference report  is  $10  billion  over  the 
budget.  There  is  no  basis  for  that  as- 
sertion. Indeed,  the  bill  that  the  Presi- 
dent sent  up  the  day  before  he  made 
that  statement  reduces  the  conference 
report  by  only  about  $4  billion.  So  if 
we  use  the  President's  standard,  his 
bill  is  a  budget  buster  by  about  $6  bil- 
lion. 

Ironically,  at  almost  exactly  the 
same  time  that  the  President  was 
sasring  that  the  conference  report  was 
$10  billion  too  high,  the  minority 
leader  was  standing  here,  on  the 
Senate  floor,  urging  Senators  to  sui>- 
port  the  President's  alternative  be- 
cause, he  said,  and  I  quote  the  minori- 
ty leader  again.  "As  I  understand  the 
compromise  that  the  President  is  send- 
ing up  which  will  be  introduced  later 
today,  43  States  are  better  off  than 
they  are  under  the  bill  that  came  out 
of  the  conference  report." 

In  other  words,  the  President  was 
saying  that  the  conference  report  was 
too  expensive  and  he  is  sending  up  a 
much  smaller  bill.  The  minority  leader 
at  the  same  time  is  standing  on  the 
Senate  floor  urging  people  to  vote  for 
the  alternative  because  he  said  43 
States  will  do  better. 

Well,  many  Senators  have  asked  how 
can  that  be,  how  is  it  possible  to  have 
a  less  expensive  bill  and  yet  have 
almost  all  the  States  get  more  money. 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  it 
cannot  be  and  it  will  not  be.  The  two 
arguments  are  mutually  inconsistent. 
The  reality  is  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  States  wUl  do  better  under 
the  conference  report. 

I  would  like  to  address  briefly,  if  I 
could,  the  argument  that  has  been 
made  over  and  over  again  that  if  this 
veto  is  sustained  we  can  turn  out  a  bill 
in  2  days  or  7  days. 

That  is  totally  unrealistic:  it  ignores 
everything  that  has  happened  on  the 
highway  bill  over  the  past  2  years.  It 
assumes  that  the  Senate  will  accept 
the  President's  alternative  with  regard 
to  mass  transit,  a  proposition  which 
has  been  before  the  Senate  in  each  of 
the  last  3  years,  during  which  time  the 
Senate  was  controlled  by  Republicans, 
and  each  time  was  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected. Senator  Stmms  well  knows;  he 
proposed  the  President's  proposal  last 
year,  and  it  was  rejected  25  to  72  in  a 
Senate  controlled  by  Republicans  and 
a  clear  majority  of  Republicans  reject- 
ed the  President's  proposal. 

Now,  obviously,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
accepted,  and  for  people  to  say  that 
this  will  be  enacted  simply  ignores  the 
whole  history  of  the  past  2  years  and 
is  Inacciu^te. 

Now,  there  are  many,  many  contro- 
versial areas.  There  are  many  impor- 
tant provisions.  I  would  like  to  address 
Just  one.  One  of  the  most  imtertant 
and  contentious  provisions  in  this  bill, 
and  the  very  last  subject  of  agree- 
ment, was  the  85  percent  minimum  al- 


location to  donor  States.  Donor  States 
are  those  large,  fast-growing  States 
which  send  more  money  into  the  high- 
way trust  fund  than  they  get  back 
from  it.  We  put  into  this  bill  a  provi- 
sion that  they  cannot  get  back  any 
less  than  85  percent  of  what  they  have 
contributed.  That  is  an  absolutely  crit- 
ical provision,  absolutely  critical  provi- 
sion to  13  States.  I  would  like  to  iden- 
tify those  States  here.  They  are  Arizo- 
na, Arkansas,  California,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Michi- 
gan, Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee.  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

If  the  conference  report  provision 
regarding  the  85-percent  minimum  is 
not  included  in  a  subsequent  bill, 
which  may  very  well  be  the  case  be- 
cause there  is  tremendous  hostility  to 
this  provision  in  the  House,  those 
donor  States,  those  13  States  I  Jiist 
read  off,  will  suffer  grievously  under 
this  program  in  future  years,  and  Sen- 
ators from  those  donor  States  who 
vote  to  sustain  the  veto  are  playing 
Russian  roulette  with  their  States' 
future  fimding  under  the  highway 
program.  They  should  understand 
that.  This  was  a  very  contentious  pro- 
vision. I  have  been  on  both  confer- 
ences, last  year  and  this  year,  and 
after  7  months  of  negotiating  that  was 
the  very  last  subject  on  which  agree- 
ment was  reached,  and  the  House  re- 
lented only  under  enormous  pressure. 

This  conference  report  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  just  13  dajw  ago  with  79 
Senators  voting  for  it,  and  many  of 
the  Senators  who  have  stood  here 
today  telling  us  what  a  terrible  bill 
this  is  voted  for  it  Just  13  days  ago.  If 
it  is  such  a  terrible  bill,  how  could 
they  have  voted  for  it?  The  fact  is.  of 
course,  it  is  not  a  terrible  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Texas— and  I  am 
sorry  he  left  the  floor— said,  criticizing 
those  of  us  who  want  to  override  the 
veto,  "What  kind  of  argximent  is  it 
that  if  you  don't  do  it  my  way.  you  are 
not  going  to  do  it?" 

I  simply  point  out  that  is  the  Presi- 
dent's argument.  That  is  precisely  the 
position  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  I 
do  not  agree  with  anything  else  the 
Senator  from  Texas  said  in  his  com- 
ments, but  I  do  agree  with  that.  That 
is  not  a  very  good  argument. 

Concluding,  the  President  has 
changed  the  debate  on  this  bill  from 
one  based  on  the  merits  of  the  confer- 
ence report  to  one  based  on  support  of 
the  President.  The  question  then 
really  is.  should  Senators  support 
their  constituents  or  their  President? 
That  is  a  very  tough  choice.  But  we 
represent  the  people  and  our  alle- 
giance belongs  at  home. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 
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Ifr.  STAFFORD.  Bfr.  President.  I 
am  pleaaed  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Washington. 

Ifr.  IVANS.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent 

FInt  let  me  congratulate  both  the 
ehatiman  and  the  ranking  member  of 
this  oommlttee  and  all  the  members  of 
the  conunlttee  for  the  excellent  work 
they  have  dixie  in  attempting  to  bring 
the  House  to  its  senses.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  w»  have  not  come  as  far  as 
weabouldL 

Forty  years  ago.  my  f athv  was  nom- 
inated as  King  County  engineer.  That 
was  Just  after  World  War  n.  Very 
shortly  after  taking  office  as  county 
engineer,  he  put  his  Job  on  the  line  in 
a  highly  political  office  by  saying  to 
the  three  county  commissioners  of 
that  time.  "It  is  time  in  a  postwar  era 
to  start  building  roads  and  building  a 
highway  syston  based  on  priorities 
and  based  on  need  and  not  based  on 
whose  house  and  what  street  the 
county  oHnmissioner  happens  to  live 

Mi." 

He  won  that  battle,  and  40  years  ago 
that  county  and  successively  in  suc- 
ceeding  years  other  counties  through- 
out this  Nation  have  gotten  away  from 
the  pothole  filling,  I  wiU  slap  your 
back  if  you  slap  mine,  political  kind  of 
roadbuikUng  that  typified  America  in 
pre-World  War  n  days. 

Senator  Oabh,  in  a  conversation 
with  me  Just  a  couple  of  dajrs  ago.  I 
think  put  it  pretty  well  when  he  said. 
"We  in  the  Senate  are  being  asked  to 
pay  $1  union,  or  dose  to  it.  for  a  65- 
mile-an-hour  q)eed  limit."  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  faced  with,  the 
House  demanding  almost  $1  billion 
worth  of  demonstration  projects  and 
then  grudgingly  giving  the  65-mlle-an- 
hour  speed  limit,  which  is  desired  by 
many  Soiators.  That  $1  billion  comes 
from  taxpayers  in  my  State,  taxpayers 
in  your  State,  taxpayers  in  every 
State. 

As  a  one-time  engineer,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  outraged,  frankly,  that  we 
substitute  logrolling  and  pork  barrel- 
ing for  determinations  we  could  have 
made  and  did  make  a  long  time  ago  as 
to  how  we  bund  highways  and  the  pri- 
ority and  wisdiHn  with  which  we  spend 
that  highway  money. 

As  a  Governor  for  12  years,  I  worked 
with  our  State  legislature.  Early  in 
that  12-year  period  we  passed  a  de- 
tailed bill  on  highway  priorities,  and 
we  set  forth  for  the  primary  highwajrs 
of  the  State  and  the  secondary  high- 
wajrs  and  the  collector  highways  a 
system  of  priorities  that  brought  the 
agreement  not  only  of  the  legislators 
but  of  local  officials  so  that  we  would 
end  the  practice  at  that  time  of  doing 
Just  what  we  are  about  to  do  today. 

We  ended  pork  barreling  in  the 
State  more  than  20  years  ago.  We 
ended  it  in  King  County  more  than  40 
years  ago.  Why  in  the  world,  in  the 
National  Congress,  we  have  to  be  the 
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ver  r  last  ones,  the  last  bastion  of  high- 
wa;  pork  barreling,  is  beyond  me. 

&  r.  President,  we  have  extraordi- 
naz  f  priorities  in  front  of  us.  We  have 
an  international  banking  crisis,  with 
mafor  nations  of  the  world  incapable 
of  paying  their  debts  to  the  United 
Stages.  We  have  a  trade  imbalance 
thaK  tends  to  engulf  us  all.  We  have  a 
buwet  deficit  and  priorities  ahead  of 
us  tn  deiding  with  that  budget  deficit 
thafc  ought  to  utilize  the  time  and  the 
efff rts  and  the  talent  of  Members  of 
body.  We  have  a  remarkably  im- 
it  role  to  play  as  a  Congress,  in 
|\mction  with  the  President  of  the 
States,  in  bringing  control  over 
lear  arms  and  bringing  about  a 
peaceful  world  for  ourselves  and 
mankind, 
te  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Seiiator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  the  Senator 
Washington  2  more  minutes. 
.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  a 
Ion  in  peril,  and  what  do  we  end  up 
We  end  up  acting  not  like 
statesmen,  not  like  the  great  Senators 
of  ^ears  past,  but  we  act  like  county 
commissioners.  We  do  not  even  act 
Ilka  good  county  commissioners  or 
wisp  coimty  commissioners,  but  old- 
time  road  barons,  long  since  passed 
away,  in  most  of  the  counties  of  this 
Naiion. 

ijhe  question  l}ef ore  us  is  not  which 
States  do  better  under  this  bill  or  any 
su^titute  which  might  come  forth. 
The  real  question  is,  wUl  the  Nation 
do  petter? 

IJhe  President  is  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive process,  constitutionally  and  in 
every  other  way.  He  is  part  of  the  leg- 
islative process  in  his  decision  to  sign 
or  to  veto  legislation. 

As  Governor,  I  used  that  veto  pen 
liberally.  But  having  used  it  and 
hafing  been  sustained  for  10  V^  years 
wittiout  fail,  I  immediately  sat  down 
and  worked  with  the  legislature  and 
wi^  legislative  leaders  to  develop  ap- 
prdpriate  answers. 

It  is  not  whether  the  President  pre- 
vafls  over  Congress  or  Congress  pre- 
vails over  the  President;  but,  rather,  it 
is  ti  matter  of  the  President  sitting 
down  with  the  legislature— in  this 
ca4e.  Congress— and  working  together 
to  build  an  answer  that  Is  not  the 
President's     answer,     not     Congress' 

Swer,  but  a  Joint  answer,  a  better 
wer. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  can  and 
should  do  better,  and  the  only  way  we 
ca»  do  that  is  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

r.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
itor  from  Washington  tuiows  the 
esDeem  and  regard  in  which  I  hold  him 
and  what  he  stands  for  but  I  Just 
mttke,  not  in  rebuttal  but  in  clarifica- 
tic  0,  a  specific  point. 


The  conference  committee  agreed  on 
a  conference  report  that  would  be 
voted  iM>  or  down  in  the  House,  and 
thereafter  would  be  a  free  vote  on  the 
speed  Umlt.  The  House  agreed  to  take 
that  vofce,  win  or  lose.  We  agreed  to 
take  that  vote,  win  or  lose.  It  passed 
by  a  mere  11  votes,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
But  in  1^0  sense  did  that  put  one  nickel 
into  thife  bill  in  return  for  the  65-mlle- 
an-houv^speed  limit. 

Mr.  HVAN8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenatoB  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  l^OYNIHAN.  The  Senator  wiU 
have  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont.  1 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
allow  toe  Senator  to  respond. 

Mr.  Evans.  My  reference  was  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  now  facing  a  veto 
overrid^.  and  it  is  quite  clear  from  the 
word  conning  from  the  other  body  that 
if  we  dp  not  override  the  President's 
veto,  we  will  have  seen  for  the  very 
last  time  a  65-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit.  It  is  that  to  which  I  refer,  and  I 
reiteralEwhat  I  said  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatot  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
observe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  on  his 
feet.  Hie  is  the  former  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  I  yield  him  2  minutes. 

Mr.  /DAMS.  I  appreciate  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  j^elding  to  me. 

Mr.  ]>resident,  I  rise  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  as  a 
former  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  as  a  former  House  Budget  chair- 
man to  urge  my  colleagues  to  override 
the  President's  veto  today. 

The  people  in  our  State  will  not  be 
riding  to  safe,  decent  roads,  and  nei- 
ther wUl  the  people  of  other  States,  if 
this  ve^  is  sustained,  because  there  is 
no  way  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  move  a  new  highway  bill 
before  the  construction  season  starts. 

For  over  20  years,  I  have  supported 
the  program  known  as  the  Interstate 
Ssrstem,  or  the  Federal  Highway  De- 
fense ^stem,  as  a  Congressman,  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  U.S.  attor- 
ney in  condemning  the  road  sections, 
and  I  have  seen  a  number  of  these 
bills.     I 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill. 
There  are  never  perfect  bills.  But  the 
people  on  my  State,  and  I  suspect  the 
people  I  in  all  the  other  States,  are 
looking  toward  not  just  the  jobs  that 
will  be  treated  but  also  the  ssifety  that 
will  r^ult.  and  having  a  highway 
system]  that  will  move  forward  over  a 
5-year  t>eriod. 

Many  political  pundits  are  saying 
this  is  a  political  battle  over  the  Presi- 
dency, but  it  Is  not.  If  the  President 
wins  a  Victory,  it  will  not  be  shared  by 
4.000  people  in  my  State  who  wUl  not 
work  in  the  spring  and  siunmer,  or 
700,000  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  will  be  in  unemplojmtient  lines 


rather  than  worldng  on  a  better  trans- 
portation sjrstem.  It  will  not  be  shared 
by  millions  more  who  would  share  in 
the  dollars  that  are  built  up  through 
construction  spending.  It  certainly  will 
not  be  shared  by  those  of  us  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  else- 
where who  care  about  starting  to  re- 
build a  better  economic  future  for  our 
people.  We  become  competitive  as  we 
build  an  Infrastructiue. 

This  bill  is  not  a  budget  buster.  It 
uses  tax  money  to  pay  for  taxpayer 
highway  needs. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  that  this  bill 
be  passed,  notwithstanding  objections 
of  the  President,  and  I  hope  we  will 
put  an  end  to  maldng  a  charade  of  a 
highway  policy  on  a  political  basis.  Let 
us  vote  on  the  merits,  as  we  did  before. 
Let  us  override  this  veto,  and  let  us 
move  on  with  the  country's  business. 

I  thank  the  manager  of  the  bill  for 
yielding  time. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  RothI. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  The  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  I*resident,  when  the 
highway  bill  left  the  Senate  this  year, 
I  voted  against  it  because  of  the  exces- 
sive amounts  of  money  it  devoted  to 
mass  transit,  a  provision  I  had  hoped 
would  be  corrected  by  the  conferees. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not.  I  questioned 
rail  projects  that  might  not  attract  all 
the  potential  riders  it  was  designed 
for,  and  felt  it  was  imf air  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  population  should  receive 
80  percent  of  mass-transit  dollars. 
And.  as  my  distingxiished  colleague 
and  good  friend  Senator  Armstrong 
from  Colorado  stated,  "While  there  is 
a  need  for  mass  transit,  and  while  it 
can  do  much  to  revitalize  this  country 
and  local  communities,  this  is  not  the 
way  to  go  about  it." 

Next  came  the  conference  report, 
and  I  voted  against  it.  In  short.  I  felt 
the  conference  report  amounted  to 
highway  robbery,  and  I  urged  my  col- 
leagues to  save  the  victim— in  this  case 
the  taxpayer. 

So  here  I  am  again  Mr.  President,  to 
speak  in  strong  support  of  our  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  HJl.  2,  the  Surface 
Transportation  and  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1987,  and  when 
I  vote  to  sustain  the  veto,  I  will  have 
voted  against  this  bill  for  the  third 
time,  I  guess  the  only  Senator  to  have 
done  so.  A  lone  speed  trap  on  an  un- 
controlled freeway. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  placed  a  mock 
citation  on  the  desk  of  each  of  my  col- 
leagues. These  citations  which  express 
violations  of  failure  to  yield  to  the  tax- 
payer's interest  and  failure  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  I  hope  will  help  me  con- 
vince some  of  my  colleagues  not  to 
vote  for  this  big-spending  bill. 

And  I  stand  today  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me,  to  see  the  foUy  and 


waste  virlthin  this  legislation— legisla- 
tion that  in  no  way  can  be  called  fis- 
cally responsible— legislation  that 
spends  our  taxpayers'  hard-earned 
money  on  futUe  parking  lots,  uimeces- 
sary  roads  and  tiuuiels,  projects  that 
cannot  be  justified  on  any  reasonable 
cost-benefit  basis  and  are  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  a  few.  These  pro- 
grams are  in  this  bill  only  because 
Uncle  Sam's  deep  pockets  will  pay  for 
them. 

Not  only  my  opinion,  Mr.  President, 
but  Just  let  me  read  for  the  Record 
what  the  Washington  Post  had  to  say: 

President  Reagan  pegged  it  perfectly 
when  he  vetoed  the  highway  bill  Friday, 
caDlng  the  $87.5-biUion  package  "a  text- 
book example  of  special-interest,  pork- 
barrel  politics  at  work."  The  shame  of  it  in 
this  expensive  case  is  that  Congress  has 
ground  up  and  Jammed  all  its  pork  into  one 
indigestible  sausage  containing  many  seri- 
ous, worthy  and  urgent  road  projects  that 
should  have  been  financed  last  year. 

How  can  we  support  this  legislation 
when  Congress  will  be  faced  with 
tough,  and  I  mean  really  tough  budget 
decisions  in  the  upcoming  months.  I 
do  not  need  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  have  to  reduce  our  Nation's 
deficit  from  $170  billion  to  $108  billion 
this  year.  How  are  we  going  to  accom- 
plish this  if  we  do  not  stop  needless 
spending?  Our  course  is  clear.  We 
must  exercise  fiscal  restraint  and  vote 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of  the 
highway  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wilmington  News 
Journal  in  a  recent  editorial  stated: 
"Uncle  Sam  simply  must  stop  being 
Uncle  Sugar."  To  insert  specific  frivo- 
lous demonstration  projects  in  36 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
unwarranted  and  unnecessary. 

We  must  face  our  large  looming 
budget  deficits  with  candor,  and  I 
submit  that  those  people  whose  favor- 
ite pork  is  in  this  budget  busting  legis- 
lation will  be  the  first  to  come  out  in 
favor  of  a  tax  increase.  They  will  have 
to.  There  will  be  no  other  way  to  pay 
for  their  special  interests  and  the  ever 
increasing  deficit.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  some  Members  already  talk- 
ing about  an  increase  in  the  gasoline 
tax  and  an  oil  import  fee. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  Con- 
gress supports  spending,  spending, 
spending,  and  then  tax,  tax.  tax.  I 
think  that  this  bill  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  that. 

I  can  say  that  as  one  who  is  going  to 
vote  to  sustain  the  veto  I  shall  strong- 
ly oppose  any  effort  to  raise  the  taxes 
on  the  American  people. 

I  understand  and  am  very  concerned 
about  those  States  that  will  soon  see 
their  highway  fimds  depleted,  espe- 
cially now  that  the  construction 
season  is  almost  here.  But,  the  re- 
quirement that  this  biU  must  pass  leg- 
islation, is  no  reason  to  paste  it  with 
poik.  It  is  a  tragedy  when  we  are  will- 
ing to  hurt  some  constituents  to  ad- 
vance the  special  interests  of  others. 


I  keep  asking  myself  what  has  hap- 
pened to  our  fiscal  mindset?  Why 
cannot  we  be  fiscally  accountable?  Is  it 
because  we  are  more  concerned  with 
bringing  home  the  bacon — 'wv«Tiy  our 
constituents  feel  that  we  oan  micro- 
manage  in  Washington,  outside  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  States  tranqporta- 
tion  departments.  The  irony  is.  the 
only  bacon  fried  is  our  constituents. 
We  do  not  pay  the  bills— they  do.  The 
Congress  must  atoafte  up,  the  Congress 
must  end  these  economic  shenanigans 
now,  and  get  down  to  real  business. 
We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  play 
this  game  any  longer.  To  do  so  will 
most  surely  damage  our  country. 

I  have  a  letter  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  who  urges  me 
to  support  the  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Delaware  letter 
be  included  in  the  RacoRO  in  its  entire- 
ty, at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

I  suggest  that  the  concerns  we  hear 
about  the  loss  of  the  construction 
season  is  because  people  are  sidL  with 
the  Washington  politics  with  demon- 
stration projects.  Each  State  should 
have  the  option  to  decide  which 
project  should  be  funded.  This  is  an 
idea  brought  forward  by  the  Senate 
and  the  administration.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  Founding  Fathers  who  once 
called  their  idea  federalism. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  face  these  times 
of  large  budget  deficits  with  fiscal  con- 
straint and  consciousness.  We  cannot 
allow  everybody's  pet  project  back 
home  to  get  the  best  of  us  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  unsuspecting  taxpayer. 
We  must  sustain  the  veto,  and  immedi- 
ately pass  a  fiscally  responsible  meas- 
ure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Star  of  Delaware. 
Omcx  or  thx  Governor. 

March  2S.  1997. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Bill:  The  President  has  announced 
his  Intention  to  veto  the  highway/transit  re- 
authorization bill  and  to  seek  passage  of  a 
"clean"  highway  bill  devoid  of  such  demon- 
stration  projects.  We  recognise  the  urgency 
of  obtaining  a  highway  funding  bill  as  soon 
as  possible;  however,  because  of  the  added 
cost  and  the  overall  detriment  to  the  pro- 
gram which  such  projects  represent,  we  sup- 
port the  President's  position  on  this  matter. 

I  want  to  petBonally  urge  you  to  suivort 
the  President's  position  on  this  subject 
which.  In  the  end,  we  believe  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  I 
would  also  encourage  you  to  support  new 
legislation  providing  for  highway  funding 
without  the  demonstration  projects.  In  my 
opinion,  this  would  serve  the  interests  of 
this  country  and  Delaware  far  better. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  N.  Castle. 

Oooemor. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  minority? 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
mlnoitty  has  8  minutes  remaining  and 
the  majority  has  10  minutes  and  13 
seconds 

Ifr.  STAFFORD.  I  thaift  the  Presi- 
dent. I  reserve  the  ronalnder  of  my 
time. 

Ifr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  dlstlncuished  Soiator  from 
Oklahoma.  

Hw  PRB8n>INO  OFFICER.  The 
nmator  from  Oklahoma  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
my  ctdleagae  tnim  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  with  more  disap- 
pointment and  sadness  than  with 
anger  that  I  rise  to  <v>Pose  this  veto  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  dlavpointed  because  the  Presi- 
dent's action,  if  sustained,  will  mean 
that  11.000  people  in  my  State  which 
faces  a  deqperate  economic  situation 
wOl  have  to  go  a  longer  period  of  time 
without  Jobs  and  remain  on  the  imem- 
ployment  rolls.  I  am  disappointed  be- 
cause this  Is  money  that  has  been  paid 
into  a  trust  fund  by  the  people  of  my 
State  that  they  are  simply  wanting  re- 
turned to  our  State  to  spend  on  badly 
needed  projects.  It  is  money  that 
cannot  be  spent  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  even  more  disap- 
pointed because  I  believe  that  the 
President  vetoed  this  bill  for  the 
wrcmg  reason.  I  believe  that  he  vetoed 
this  bin  to  try  to  demonstrate  that  he 
is  in  charge  and  that  he  Is  exercising 
leadership.  But  how  sad  that  action  Is 
and  what  a  mistake  it  is  from  that 
point  of  view.  Mr.  President. 

We  are  here  engaged  with  serious 
problems  facing  this  country.  We  are 
not  engaged  in  a  childish  game  of  king 
on  the  moimtaln  on  some  playground. 
We  are  dealing  with  serious  matters. 
We  do  not  dononstrate  leadership  as 
we  try  to  teach  our  children  by  macho 
confrontations.  We  demonstrate  true 
leadership  by  patient  and  quiet  coop- 
eration. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  demon- 
strate true  leadership  by  criticism.  We 
demonstate  true  leadership  by  con- 
structive action.  We  do  not  demon- 
strate true  leadership  by  partisan 
gamesmanship.  We  demonstrate  true 
leadership  that  this  country  so  badly 
needs  through  bipartisan  statesman- 
ship. We  do  not  demonstrate  leader- 
ship by  cosmetics.  We  demonstrate 
true  leadership  by  substance. 

This  country  needs  the  President  to 
demonstrate  true  leadership.  I  hope 
he  will  do  so.  I  hope  he  wOl  sit  at  the 
head  of  the  table  and  bring  us  togeth- 
er In  a  bipartisan  fashion  to  solve  the 
budget  crisis  and  lay  out  a  budget 
blueprint  and  to  lay  out  a  biparttsan 
approach  on  Central  America  and 
other  places  where  it  is  so  badly 
needed. 

It  is  time  for  true  leaderhip.  Mr. 
President,  and  not  this  kind  of  cosmet- 
ic action. 


M^.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
Shield  3  minutes  to  the  very  able  and 
lear  led  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KxsiiT).  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut.      

WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
led  Senator  from  New  York. 

President.  I  rise  to  advocate 
[ding  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Iway  bill.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
fact  I  that  as  an  alternative  to  this  bill 
thefle  is  indicated  a  huge  slash  in  tran- 
sit ^unds.  At  least  insofar  as  the 
Northeast  is  concerned,  whatever  we 
need,  we  might  need  some  highway 
improvements,  but  we  do  not  need 
more  highways;  we  do  need  more  bus 
and, rail  sjrstems  that  work  and  work 
well; 

So  there  Is  a  basic  conflict  in  policy. 
Those  who  feel  that  the  transporta- 
tion future  of  the  Nation  is  on  the 
highways,  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
both  in  terms  of  mobility  and  in  terms 
of  conservation  more  emphasis  should 
be  ipaced  on  transit  rail  and  bus. 
Sficond,  this  legislation  has  already 
Ipled  an  overly  protracted  period 
le  during  which  highway  im- 
^ement  projects  vital  to  many 
of  the  Nation  have  been  held  in 
ranee. 

|ry  succinctly,  this  spring,  not  next 
is  the  time  for  such  work. 
Then  last,  I  received  the  President's 
veto  message  and  the  one  aspect  of  the 
bill  that  he  approves  of,  that  is.  the 
65-mUe-per-hoiir  speed  limit  is  some- 
thing that  I  have  fought  long  and 
hard  against.  This  Nation  is  going  to 
have  another  energy  crisis.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  put  all  our  money  on  the 
highways,  go  ahead  and  up  the  speed 
on  the  highways,  forget  the  fuel  effi- 
ciency standards,  and  we  are  going  to 
be  right  back  where  we  were  several 
years  ago. 

So  in  the  sense  of  these  major  policy 
issi^es,  I  deem  it  appropriate  to  oppose 
the  President  on  this  issue. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 
Blr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 

torJ  

Tjie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yteilstime? 

N  r.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Set  ator  from  California  has  1  minute, 
li^r.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
tha  ik  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  very  great  leadership  on  this  issue. 
What  is  at  stake  here  is  not  a  i>oliti- 
cal  matter,  really.  It  is  not  the  prestige 
or  power  of  the  President  or  the  new 
Chief  of  Staff  in  the  White  House. 

1  tils  measuj%  is  very  important,  I 
kn(  w,  to  my  State  and  I  believe  it  is 
imi  ortant  to  every  other  State,  impor- 
tanb  in  terms  of  moving  along  our 
tra  isportation  infrastructure  so  that 
pe<|ple  do  not  waste  time  on  freeways 
tlu|t  are  collapsing,  deteriorating,  or 
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not  yet  i  tuilt  so  that  they  cannot  even 
get  on  f  I  eeways. 

It  is  iidiMitant  also  in  terms  of  the 
rapid  t'ansit  opportunities  in  my 
State,  i  1  Massachusetts,  demonstra- 
tion projects  elsewhere,  programs  else- 
where. 

io  not  enable  our  i^eople  and 

luce  to  move  aroimd  in  our 

we   will   face   some   severe 

id  quite  possibly  a  catastro- 


« the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  saying  that  failure  in 
overriding  the  veto  could  lead 
to  a  recession  for  our  coimtry.  So  let 
us  vote  tthe  merits.  Let  us  vote  to  over- 
ride.    J 

Mr.  HYRD.  Bfr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimiius  consent  that  there  be  an 
addition's  minutes  to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  on^red. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished^enator  from  Texas. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  If rom  Texas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes.   

Mr.  BENTSEN;  BCr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  highway  bill 
that  the  Congress  passed  only  a  few 
weeks  a^o.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  Ito  override  the  President's 
veto.      i 

The  P^ident  calls  this  biU  a  budget 
buster,  ^d  that  description  has  been 
widely  reported  in  the  press.  It  has 
only  saved  to  mislead  the  people. 
What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
money  that  the  people  have  already 
paid  intb  a  trust  fund  to  finish  build- 
ing the  Interstate  Ssrstem.  The  money 
is  already  there.  It  is  Just  sitting  there 
waiting  to  be  put  to  proper  use.  The 
user  tai^that  our  citizens  pay  daily  as 
they  fi|l  up  at  the  gasoline  pumps 
aroimd  the  coimtry  is  collected  for  the 
very  piirpose  of  this  bill.  We  have 
made  a  contract  with  the  people.  It  is 
well  psft  the  time  when  we  should 
honor  it.  Thus  when  I  hear  the  Presi- 
dent Isinbast  this  bill  as  a  budget 
buster,  I  can  only  think  that  he  is  gun- 
ning fot  the  headlines,  not  the  people. 
The  people  deserve  to  get  what  they 
pay  for.  This  bill  would  do  that. 

Mr.  lYesident,  I  think  that  in  veto- 
ing this  bill  that  the  President  has 
miscalculated  the  difficulty  in  crafting 
another  bill.  I  participated  in  this  con- 
ference which  was  difficult  enough, 
but  nolihing  like  the  one  I  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. I  Ido  not  think  the  President  re- 
alizes hbw  hard  it  is  to  put  together  an 
acceptaple  bill— not  a  perfect  bUl,  but 
an  acceptable  one.  I  worked  in  the  last 
days  oi  the  last  Congress  untU  mid- 
night to  put  together  a  bill.  We  did 
not  agree.  And  it  is  imiMrtant  to  real- 
ize thai  we  did  not  agree  because  we 
wanted  to  disagree.  Rather,  it  is  be- 


cause people  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle— 
and  sometimes  on  the  same  side  of  the 
aisle— have  strong  views  about  things. 
Politics  is  a  give  and  take  business. 
This  bill,  like  so  many  others,  is  not 
exactly  as  anyone  of  us  would  like,  but 
as  we  have  aU  agreed  together  is  the 
best  compromise  we  could  develop. 
Those  are  the  political  facts  of  life, 
Mr.  President.  That  is  democracy  in 
action.  It  works.  And  it  worked  in  this 
case.  I  only  wish  that  the  President 
understood  that.  Playing  politics  with 
important  national  legislation  is  not 
the  way  to  govern  a  nation  or  to  satis- 
fy the  transportation  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

The  very  sad  reality  of  this  action  by 
the  President  is  that  he  seems  to  have 
ignored  the  many  victories  achieved 
during  the  negotiations  over  this  bill. 
One  such  victory,  which  the  President 
says  that  he  plainly  supports,  is  the 
close  vote  in  the  House  allowing  the 
States  to  raise  the  speed  limit  to  65 
miles  per  hour  on  rural  parts  of  the 
interstate.  Historically,  this  issue  has 
been  one  of  the  most  contentious  in 
conference.  It  will  no  doubt  remain  so. 
This  issue  finally  got  settled.  I  believe 
that  if  we  do  not  override  this  veto 
that  this  issue  is  lost.  For  the  6S-mile- 
per-hour  si>eed  provision,  it  is  either 
now  or  never.  I  do  not  want  to  chance 
that. 

Another  victory  that  this  bill 
achieves  is  the  formula  changes  for 
minimum  allocation.  I  cannot  overem- 
phasize the  importance  of  this  provi- 
sion to  Texas  and  other  big  donor 
States.  When  I  worked  on  this  biU  last 
year,  we  tolled  all  night  to  find  a  com- 
promise. We  did  not.  It  is  not  an  issue 
that  ought  be  reopened  at  this  point, 
but  if  we  fail  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  it  may  well  be  back  on  the 
table.  The  resolve  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  this  issue  ought  not  be 
tested.  We  finally  agreed  on  some- 
thing that  satisfies  the  concerns  of  the 
most  affected  States.  What  has  been 
done  ought  not  be  undone. 

The  message  accompanying  the 
President's  veto  indicates  that  his 
basic  dissatisfaction  stems  from  two 
sources:  demonstration  projects  and 
distribution  of  transit  funds,  two  of 
the  hardest  fought,  passion  generating 
measures  in  the  bill.  I  am  afraid  that 
if  we  do  not  Join  the  House  in  overrid- 
ing this  veto,  we  wiU  see  one  of  the 
most  difficult  conferences  on  a  high- 
way bill  that  we've  seen  in  the  history 
of  the  interstate  program.  That  road  is 
not  the  one  to  travel  down.  I  prefer 
that  we  take  the  high  road  and  over- 
ride the  veto. 

The  demonstration  projects,  while 
many  might  prefer  that  they  were  not 
in  the  bill,  are  only  a  fraction  of  the 
total  cost  of  this  5-year  highway  bill. 
The  criticism  about  the  inequitable 
distribution  of  the  transit  funds  is,  in 
my  Judgment,  a  bit  disingenuous.  The 


transit  funds  go  where  they  are  most 
needed.  The  urban  areas,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  my  State,  need 
these  fimds  as  badly  as  some  rural 
areas  need  agricultural  funds.  Transit 
fimds  are  efficiently  directed,  and 
they  help  millions  of  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  veto  is  warranted.  As  Senator 
STmcs  has  iTointed  out  in  his  thought- 
fully analyzed  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter,  the  President  does  not  ade- 
quately perceive  the  political  facts  of 
life.  The  risks  involved  in  sustaining 
the  President's  veto  far  outweigh  any 
potential  benefits.  While  we  all  would 
agree  that  the  highway  bill  is  not 
without  its  flaws,  it  is  not  the  "budget- 
buster"  that  the  President  paints  it  to 
be.  I  dislike  when  we  have  to  override 
the  President,  because  I  believe  that 
cooperation  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  is  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  our  democracy.  But  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  Nation  to 
do  what  is  needed.  The  highway  bill  is 
needed.  Jobs  are  hanging  in  the  bal- 
ance. The  Interstate  Highway  System 
is  97-percent  complete.  The  States 
have  gone  for  over  6  months  without 
highway  aid.  It  is  time  for  economic 
punishment  and  suffering  to  cease. 

I  will  vote  to  override. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  would  want  to 
record  the  extraordinary  efforts  that 
came  to  final  conclusion  last  year  and 
note  that  this  is  a  unanimous  biparti- 
san conference  report  we  bring  to  the 
floor  today. 

I  yield  30  seconds  to  my  able  friend 
from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  from  New  York 
allowing  me  to  correct  one  brief  mis- 
statement that  had  been  made  about 
this  bill. 

Whatever  you  may  feel  about  the 
concept  of  demonstration  projects,  at 
least  Judgment  on  their  inclusion  in 
this  bill  should  be  based,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  reality. 

Last  week,  the  si>okesman  for  the 
White  House,  Mr.  Marlin  Fitzwater, 
made  this  statement  relative  to  one  of 
the  demonstration  projects.  He  stated: 

In  Miami.  We  spent  $23  million  In  1982  to 
build  a  bridge.  This  bill  wants  to  spend  $31.9 
million  to  replace  it  with  a  tunnel. 

Bfr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  30  more 
seconds  to  my  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Item:  no  bridge  was 
ever  constructed  with  the  $23  million 
which  was  appropriated  in  1982.  Item: 
the  amount  in  this  bill  is  not  $31.9  mil- 
Uon,  but  it  is  $5.1  million  over  a  5-year 
period  for  design  and  preliminary  con- 
struction work  for  a  tunnel  to  one  of 
the  major  ports  in  the  United  States,  a 
port  which  is  our  primary  link  to  com- 
merce of  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America,  a  port  which  will  have  sub- 


stantial national  security  importance 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency 
in  that  region. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  a  reason  to 
vote  against  the  bill.  It  is  not  because 
of  this  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rcoord  a  news  account 
and  an  editorial  on  this  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Mar.  26. 1987] 

Rkaoam  AntK  E^axs  an  Port  Brdgb  Paojacr 

(By  Tom  Bowman) 

WASHnioToii.— The  Reacan  admintetration 
has  once  again  dted  a  BClami  public  worka 
project  as  a  prime  example  of  government 
waste. 

But  the  administration  got  its  facts  wrong, 
again. 

The  target  this  time  is  a  proposed  tunnel 
to  connect  the  Port  of  Miami  to  downtown. 
White  House  spokesman  Marlin  Fltswater 
said  during  a  Tuesday  press  conference  that 
Miami's  port  tiumel  project  Is  a  primary 
reason  why  President  Reagan  will  veto  the 
$88  billion  federal  highway  bill  this  week. 

"In  Miami  we  spent  $23  million  in  1982  to 
build  a  bridge,"  Fitzwater  said  "This  bill 
wants  to  spend  $31.9  million  to  replace  it 
with  a  timnel." 

No  bridge  was  ever  built  and  the  amoimt 
appropriated  for  the  tunnel,  which  the 
author  of  the  amendment  says  is  much  less, 
is  only  for  design  and  preliminary  wortL 

Congress  did  approve  $23  milUcm  for  five- 
lane,  85-foot-high  bridge  to  replace  the  cur- 
rent two-lane  bridge.  But  Metro  officials 
and  the  Miami  City  Commission  later  start- 
ed feuding  about  the  design  of  the  bridge. 
The  city  and  county  reached  a  compromise 
after  the  bridge  dedgn  was  scaled  down  and 
the  county  agreed  to  pursue  a  tunnel  as  the 
permanent  solution. 

The  office  of  Rep.  Claude  Pepper.  I>- 
Mlaml.  who  pushed  for  the  tunnel  amend- 
ment, was  unsure  where  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration got  the  $31.9  mflUon  figure.  The 
bill  authorizes  only  $5.1  million  over  a  five- 
year  period  for  design  and  preliminary  con- 
struction work,  a  Pepper  spokesman  said. 
The  federal  share  of  that  amount  is  about 
50  percent. 

The  project,  which  would  cost  $100  mil- 
lion to  $150  million,  calls  for  construction  of 
a  tunnel  from  the  Port  of  Miami  on  Dodge 
Island  to  Interstate  395  to  relieve  the  crush 
of  traffic  on  the  existing  two-lane  bridge, 
the  only  link  between  the  port  and  the 
mainland. 

Both  houses  passed  the  highway  bill  by 
more  than  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to 
override  a  veto.  The  Senate  endorsed  the 
measure,  79-17,  and  the  House  backed  the 
bill,  407-17. 

Two  years  ago,  Reagan  attacked  Dade's 
Metrorail  project  at  a  National  League  of 
Cities  meeting  and  said  "it  would  have  been 
a  lot  cheaper  to  buy  everyone  a  limousine." 

In  his  comments.  Reagan  got  the  number 
of  people  who  ride  Metrorail  wrong— he  said 
10,000  a  day  when  it  was  15,000— and  the 
amount  of  the  federal  subsidy  to  the 
projects— he  said  $1  billion  when  It  was  $700 
million. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Mar.  28. 1987] 

A  MiSTAKXH  VKTO  OM  HIOBWAT  BIU. 

By  yon  rude  bridge  that  ne'er  arched  the 
Bay.  there  the  embattled  President  stood 
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iDd  fired  the  ibot  beard  "round 
the  Bdtw«r  He  vetoed  the  hlshwKy-money 
bfU. 

Ifr.  Reagan  had  iWr'V"^*^  hi*  intentions 
dnrliw  a  Wednwday  nmetlnt  with  Houae 
RevabUcaoa.  He  told  them  there's  too  much 
waste  In  the  $t7>blllk»  bOL  It  passed  the 
House  49T-1T  snd  the  Senate  7»-17  after 
KiMtiM  of  wraatfinc  about  seeoodary  issues 
sodi  as  Unboards  and  the  55-mph  speed 
limit. 

Am  evUenoe  of  wast*,  however.  Mr.  Rea- 
wm'B  aides  ettad  erroneous  data.  Spokesman 
Marital  Fltswater  "In  Miami  we  spent  $23 
mHUon  In  IMS  to  build  a  bridge.  This  bill 
wants  to  spend  $31^  million  to  replace  it 
wtthatunnd." 

Tliat  bridge  doesnt  exist.  It  feU  victim  to 
a  squaMile  between  Dade  County  and  Miami 
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Had  Mr.  Reagan  or  his  aides  inquired  into 
the  mertta  of  the  tunnel  project,  they  would 
have  found  that  the  Port  of  Miami  is  a  vital 
Unk  In  TTjB.  coouneroe  with  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  It's  also  one  of  the  few 
Amarlcan  porta  that  regularly  registers  a 
U.&  tndle  surplus. 

This  island  port's  slender  lifdine  to  the 
■»»%i«»mi  Ib  an  antlq^iat^  two-lane  bridge 
that  must  be  raised  frequently  to  let  vessels 
pass  under  It.  thus  disrupting  vehicular  trai- 
fle  to  the  pott.  The  vehicles  already  face  ob- 
sTarlm  mmiffh  ss  ml1TTT^'^  r-""~r"~  — **• 
to  board  and  heavy  trucks  hauling  cargo 
must  wend  their  way  through  congested 
downtown  streets  to  reach  the  port  bridge. 

Meanwiiile.  a  bridge-ship  collision  such  as 
the  one  that  destroyed,  the  Sunshine 
Skyway  would  leave  this  busy  pwt  cut  off. 
That's  wbr  planners  wisely  have  decided  on 
a  tamel  Unking  the  port  with  the  express- 
way system. 

No  doubt  any  bOl  appropriating  $87J>  bil- 
lion win  hsoe  some  wtsmplf  of  waste  and 
pock-baneltng.  That's  pcditics. 

Tet  the  overwhelming  support  for  the 
hiiliway  bin  In  both  houses  suggests  Uuit 
most  mimiasiiiiii  now  want  to  get  on  with 
it.  State  hi^way  programs  that  rely  on 
Federal  aid  have  been  too  long  in  limbo. 
Even  the  House  Republican  leaders  made 
that  dear  on  Wednesday. 

So  if  Mr.  Reagan  wanted  to  pick  a  «>ot  to 
make  a  stand  reasserting  leadership  after 
his  IraiMeam  setbaiAx.  this  wasn't  it. 
Indeed,  anyone  "■«^«"g  a  stand  on  a  high- 
way riAs  being  overridden  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yieldB  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  Resident.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Soiator  from  Louisiana,  who  was  an 
aUe  member  of  our  conference,  bring- 
ing his  skills  from  both  bodies  in  help- 
ing us  in  this  unanimous  agreement 
we  have  before  us. 
Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  my  chair- 


Mr.  President,  highways  are  not  Re- 
publican and  highways  are  not  Demo- 
cratic Unfortunatdy.  the  next  team 
of  adviaers  down  at  the  White  House 
have  decided  to  make  this  a  political 
issue,  and  it  should  not  be.  Highways 
are  part  of  the  transportation  system 
of  this  country. 

The  President  is  advised  to  say  that 
this  is  a  budget  buster.  It  is  Just  the 
opposite.  The  money  has  already  been 
paid.   As   the   distinguished   Senator 


has  pointed  out.  the 
already  put  the  money 
into 'the  trust  fund  and  are  waiting  to 
get  $.  out.  Tet  the  President,  unfortu- 
nately, decided:  "This  will  be  my  polit- 
ical fecovery  legislation." 

Instead  of  honoring  the  commitment 
we  have  to  the  establishment  of  a 
trusTfund  to  build  the  roads  and  the 
mas4  transit  systems  of  America,  they 
hav^  decided  that  his  political  career 
is  more  important  than  the  safety  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Seni  tor's  time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa.         

1^  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FowfcxR).  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mi.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gui^ed  Senator  for  yielding  me  this 
time^ 

Mf.  President.  I  would  Just  like  to 
make  a  couple  of  points  about  the 
highiway  bill. 

of  all.  it  is  not  a  budget  bustor. 
We  kll  know  that  the  trust  f imd  wlU 
be  tudng  in  more  money  than  we  will 
be  spending. 

md.  the  President  criticized  the 
demt>nstration  projects  contained  in 
the  bill.  The  fact  is,  all  of  the  highway 
demonstration  projects  in  this  bill 
amolmt  to  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
total  cost. 

Third,  the  President  takes  the  view 
that  demonstration  projects  are  Just 
pork  barrel  projects  selected  by  Mem- 
bers, of  Congress  by  whim.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

That  is  not  the  way  it  worked  for 
the  I  demonstration  projects  in  my 
SUtfe. 

Ome.  providing  for  the  widening  of  a 
highway  in  Dubuque  and  south  to  con- 
nect the  city  with  Interstate  80  is  cru- 
cial I  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  area.  Without  widening  that  high- 
way to  four  lanes,  the  entire  economy 
of  a  multicoimty  area  will  suffer.  That 
projiect  was  the  highest  priority  goal 
of  qot  only  the  local  community  offi- 
cials but  of  the  Iowa  Department  of 
Tratisportatlon  as  well.  My  staff  went 
to  Ames,  LA.  and  met  at  length  with 
the  State  highway  department  and 
discussed  the  options  and  Highway  61 
was  their  top  priority. 

I  spoke  with  members  of  the  com- 
mittee about  the  project  and  they 
pladed  it  in  the  biU.  And  I  beUeve  that 
it  iq  a  very  soimd  project,  as  sound  as 
anyithat  Iowa  will  undertake.  However 
the )  President  may  characterize  it.  I 
am  proud  that  I  was  able  to  work  with 
the  jcommittee  and  its  senior  members. 
Sen  fttor  Bubdick  and  Senator  Moyhi- 
HAK ,  and  Senator  Statfobi)  to  include 
thia  worthy  and  important  project  in 
the  bill. 
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I  can  ilso  say  that  the  other  Iowa 
project  that  was  placed  into  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  was  also  a  priority 
of  the  Iowa  DOT. 

In  spepiking  with  my  colleagues.  I 
find  that  they  also  worked  with  their 
state  dedartmoits  of  transportation  to 
decide  miich  projects  to  propose. 

The  President  has  proposed  his  al- 
temativa^to  this  highway  bill.  I  note 
that  my  State  would  lose  )5.3  million  a 
year  under  that  bill  according  to  the 
Iowa  Department  of  Transportation. 

But  tMit  is  less  im[>ortant  than  the 
Congrf»9onal  realities.  The  President 
proposed  a  bill  that  is  fairly  close  to 
what  the  Senate  originally  passed 
before  we  went  to  conference  with  the 
Houae.  The  President's  staff  knew 
that  he  had  no  chance  to  override  in 
the  House.  So,  it  seems,  that  they 
wanted  tz>  propose  a  bill  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Senate  with  no  con- 
cern about  how  the  House  felt. 

But  we  aU  iuiow  that  it  takes  two 
Houses  to  agree  before  legislation  is 
passed. 

In  the  bill  that  the  Congress  passed, 
the  House  wanted  and  received  some 
of  their  demonstration  projects.  The 
Senate  wanted  the  65  miles-per-hour 
speed  liqdt.  Those  were  the  items  that 
were  in  ^e  headlines. 

But  th^  Senate  also  won  on  some  im- 
portant formula  provisions  that  are 
very  important  to  this  body  and  to 
most  o^  the  States. 

For  enunple,  the  Senate  supports  a 
formula]  for  interstate  highway  con- 
structioii  requiring  that  at  least  one 
half  percent  of  that  fund  go  to  each 
State  wl^ch  was  in  the  agreement  that 
we  are  j  considering.  The  House  op- 
posed it]  That  provision  means  about 
$65  millibn  for  my  State  of  Iowa. 

A  lot  of  the  members  on  the  House 
conference  strongly  oppose  the  half 
percent  provision  in  the  interstate  for- 
mula.    I 

Who  t^ere  thinks  we  will  be  able  to 
say  to  the  House:  Just  give  us  what  we 
want  because  we  need  to  get  a  new  bill 
passed  qulcldy.  Let  us  Just  take  what 
the  President  proposed.  We  are  sorry 
that  noiie  of  the  controversial  items 
that  yoQ  want  are  in  the  President's 
proposal 

It  Willi  get  a  good  laugh  and  no  new 
blU  to  sdnd  to  the  President. 

The  IreBident's  bill  may  be  good  to 
wave  oil  TV.  But  as  a  legislative  pro- 
posal designed  to  pass  the  Congress,  it 
must  be  given  an  F. 

Perhws  those  who  are  thinking  of 
support^ig  the  President  on  this  over- 
ride beleve  that  the  Senate  should 
give  up  Ion  the  one-half -percent  mini- 
mum requirement  in  the  interstate 
formula. 

If  they  do.  they  may  see  a  lot  of  re- 
sistance from  the  Senate  Conferees. 

The  to  11  that  is  now  before  us  that 
the  Con  sress  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing maj(  >rity  in  both  Houses  is  not  per- 


fect, but,  it  is  a  complex  and  delicate 
compromise.  If  we  say  that  we  will  not 
override  the  veto.  I  fear  that  we  will 
be  here  Just  before  the  August  recess 
trying  to  get  a  highway  biU  passed  and 
we  could  be  fighting  for  passage  in  No- 
vember. That  is  the  political  reality. 

If  we  do  not  get  money  to  the  North- 
em  States  soon,  there  wlU  be  no  con- 
struction season  this  year. 

Ten  thousand  people  wlU  be  unem- 
ployed in  Iowa.  About  800.000  will  be 
unemployed  in  the  Nation. 

Roads  that  are  desperately  needed 
wiU  not  be  built.  Bridges  in  real  need 
of  repair  will  not  be  repaired. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  override  the 
veto.    

Mr.  KERRY,  til.  President,  we  are 
here  this  morning  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  vetoed  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  economic  measures 
Congress  has  passed  in  several  years— 
the  Federal  highway  bill.  This  legisla- 
tion is  essential  to  completing  the 
Interstate  Highway  System,  providing 
funds  for  highway  maintenance  and 
improvements,  funding  transit  pro- 
grams, and  in  so  doing  creating  a  great 
many  Jobs  which  would  certainly  im- 
prove our  economic  and  competitive 
standing.  To  stop  the  Federal  highway 
bill  at  this  time  would  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  our  economy. 

It  is  important  to  trace  the  Odyssey 
that  has  brought  us  to  this  day.  We 
began  the  process  of  reauthorizing  the 
highway  and  transit  titles  of  these 
bills  nearly  2  years  ago.  The  commit- 
tees held  hearings  and  markups  and 
bills  were  reported  and  subsequently 
passed  by  very  wide  margins  in  each 
House.  The  Senate,  for  its  part,  re- 
sponsibly completed  its  work  by  Octo- 
ber of  last  year  at  around  the  same 
time  the  last  highway  biU  expired.  Un- 
fortunately, the  committee  of  confer- 
ence was  unable  to  reach  a  compro- 
mise biU  before  the  99th  Congress 
ended.  However,  both  House  and 
Senate  committees  quicUy  produced 
new  bills  that  were  sent  to  conference 
very  early  in  this  Congress.  Through  a 
painstaking  process,  the  conference 
produced  a  delicate,  but  very  intelli- 
gent piece  of  consensus  legislation 
which  was  overwhelmingly  embraced 
here  and  across  the  way. 

To  listen  to  the  President,  you'd 
think  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  coun- 
try. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  The  only  disaster  that  would 
come  of  enactment  is  one  for  this  ad- 
ministration and  is  the  result  of  his  in- 
sistence that  this  vote  be  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence on  Presidential  leadership  and 
prestige.  This  vote  is  about  some  very 
different  issues. 

The  $87.5  billion  authorized  in  this 
bill.  86  percent  of  which  will  be  col- 
lected through  a  user  fee.  will  be  spent 
to  provide  much-needed  road  and  tran- 
sit construction  throughout  the  coun- 


try. The  President  sajrs  he  vetoed  this 
bill  because  it  is  a  "budget  buster." 

However,  this  bill  has  been  accepted 
by  the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittees as  falling  within  the  limits  of 
the  fiscal  year  1987  bipartisan  budget 
resolution.  This  bill  is  consistent  with 
OaAMM-RuDMAH.  conslstcnt  with  the 
priorities  of  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike  In  the  House  and  Senate.  As 
anyone  with  a  rudimentary  under- 
standing of  the  Federal  budget  process 
knows,  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
has  been  built  almost  exclusively  out 
of  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund, 
a  dedicated  trust  fund  that  has  been 
raised  through  a  gasoline  tax  and 
which  can  only  be  used  for  highway 
purposes. 

The  President  also  finds  fault  with 
the  number  of  so-caUed  demonstration 
projects  that  are  in  this  bilL  On  some 
of  them,  he  may  be  right.  But  the  way 
the  administration  has  been  carrying 
on  about  the  demos,  you'd  think  they 
were  a  major  part  of  this  bill.  The  re- 
ality is  the  demonstration  project 
spending  ends  up  concerning  1.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  fimdlng  authorized  in 
this  bill.  It  is  easy  to  jump  up  and 
down  about  excessive  spending,  but  it 
is  important  to  keep  a  perspective 
about  the  share  that  these  demos  have 
in  the  process. 

Another  project  that  the  administra- 
tion has  cited  in  this  biU  is  the  Boston 
Central  Artery  project.  My  senior  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  and  I  liave 
a  clear  interest  in  this.  This  project 
will  complete  two  Interstate  High- 
ways, 1-93  and  1-90.  In  the  process  it 
will  relieve  traffic  on  the  most  con- 
gested piece  of  highway  in  the  coun- 
try. Anyone  who  has  visited  Boston  in 
the  last  several  years  knows  that  with- 
out this  work  we  will  soon  have  one  of 
the  largest  elevated  parldng  lots  in  the 
world.  Far  from  being  "pork."  this  is 
absolutely  essential  to  our  future  sur- 
vival as  a  region.  In  addition,  the  State 
has  agreed  to  fund  a  major  section  of 
the  project,  over  $800  million,  on  their 
own. 

The  President  has  created  a  monu- 
mental no-win  situation  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Here  is  a  case  where  if  the 
President  wins,  we  all  lose.  He  knew 
that  out  of  535  Members  of  Congress, 
34.  or  7  only  percent,  agreed  with  him 
on  this  issue  when  this  bill  came 
before  the  Congress  for  a  vote;  501 
Members  of  Congress  realize  that 
spending  trust  fund  moneys  on  desper- 
ately needed  projects,  for  the  purpose 
they  were  raiJBed.  makes  sense.  GixKl. 
reasonable,  bipartisan  sense.  They  re- 
alize that  without  this  legislation 
roads  won't  be  built,  transit  programs 
will  not  be  adequately  fimded.  and 
many  jobs  will  not  be  created.  They 
realize  that  an  effective  highway 
system  saves  consumers  bfUlons  of  dol- 
lars in  transportation  costs  and  helps 
get  our  products  to  market  at  more 
competitive  prices.  Democrats  and  Re- 


publicans overwhelming  agree  on  all 
of  this.  But  not  President  Reagan. 

The  President  may  tell  us  that  the 
Congress  could  easily  pass  new  legisla- 
tion that  meets  his  desires,  but  the  re- 
ality is  that  the  chairmen  of  the  au- 
thorizing committees  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  they  have  com- 
pleted their  work  on  this  issue  for  this 
Congress.  I  believe  that  the  many 
months  that  the  committee  has  devot- 
ed to  creating  this  delicate  compro- 
mise is  enough  and  it  is  time  that  the 
only  person  standing  in  its  way  stand 
aside  and  not  become  a  roadblodL  It  is 
clear  that  if  this  veto  is  sustained,  at 
least  for  the  foreseeable  future,  we 
will  not  have  a  highway  program  and 
the  consequence  will  be  bad  for  the 
economic  health  and  safety  of  every 
American,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  one  who  begins  and  ends  his 
trips  from  the  backdoor  of  his  man- 
sion on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  his 
own  helicopter. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  column  in 
the  Boston  Olobe  by  Bob  Turner 
makes  an  eloquent  case  for  Boston's 
Central  Artery  project  and  for  overrid- 
ing the  President's  veto  of  the  high- 
way bill.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  column  appear  In  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
coliunn  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoBD.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Olobe,  Mar.  31. 1987] 

CnrrRAL  AarxsT  Puui  Lone  Ovaaso^ 
Dkbuvsb  QtxKK  Liort 

(By  Robert  L.  Turner) 

Last  Friday,  in  San  Francisco,  the  radio 
traffic  reporters  went  nuts  when  repair 
crews  closed  off  one  outbound  lane  of  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge,  fimnel- 
ing  the  traffic  from  five  lanes  into  four. 

How  could  the  putdic-works  people  be  so 
stupid,  they  wanted  to  know,  and  a  hangdog 
public  works  official  was  soon  on  the  air. 
conceding  that  a  mistake  had  been  made, 
that  commuters  should  not  be  forced  to 
squeeze  into  four  lanes,  even  at  midday. 

At  the  same  time,  in  Washington.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  vetoing  a  highway  bill 
that  would  enlarge  one  end  of  Boston's  Cen- 
tral Artery  from  two  lanes  to  four. 

Reagan  tossed  out  accusations  of  "pork- 
barrel  politics"  and  said  he  found  Boston's 
desire  for  a  $3.1  billion  third  harbor  tunnel 
and  Central  Artery  ovttliaul  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  $88  billion  bUl. 

Reagan  was  latching  onto  aged,  outworn 
criticisms  that  tried  to  portray  the  Boston 
plans  as  an  overgrown  beautif  icatkm  project 
dreamed  up  to  decorate  local  iwlltlcal  rep- 
utations. 

But  this  view  has  been  overwhelmed  in 
recent  years  by  the  clear  evidence  that  this 
is,  above  all  else,  a  traffic  project,  long  over- 
due and  desperately  needed  to  mltigat,e  one 
of  the  worst— possible  the  worst— bottleneck 
in  the  interstate  highway  system. 

Some  of  the  smaller  projects  in  the  bill 
may  be  of  questionable  transportation  value 
and  chiefly  of  local  interest.  But  the  biggest 
projects  generally  have  strong  arguments  in 
their  favor,  and  Boston's  Is  probably  strong- 
est of  alL 

If  enough  senators  Join  Houae  members  in 
this  view,  the  cork  will  finally  be  pulled. 
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By  now.  opposittao  haa  virtually  dlaap- 
pnarort  to  a  third  barbor  tunn^  which 
would  ripbon  traffle  Iran  the  Southeast  Ex- 
preHmay  and  the  Mawarhuaetts  Turnpike 
and  eanr  It  dtraetly  to  Logan  Airport. 

Tho  Oentral  Artery  ovuhaul  haa  been 
Bore  ooDtrorenial.  though  with  little  more 

The  propoaal-ia  to  depreaa  the  artery,  nin- 
nlng  It  underground  while  atreet  traffic  op- 
eratea  unfettered  and  the  ugly  elevated  su- 
pentiueture  Is  finally  ripped  down. 

Depreaslng  the  artery  originally  seemed 
Uke  d»cooder'8  dream.  Barney  Frank  said 
yean  ago  it  would  be  cheaper  to  raise  the 
city. 

Ibere  la  no  doubt  that  the  operation 
would  be  expensive.  But  what  had  become 
increasingly  dear  Is  that  all  the  other  op- 
tlona  are  wocae.  much  worse. 

One  suggestion  Is  that  the  tunnel  be  built, 
but  the  artoy  be  left  alone.  In  hopes  that 
the  new  tunnel  would  ease  traffic  suffident- 
^  <m  the  artery. 

But  this  would  have  little  impact  on  the 
eonstrlctlan  of  all— the  two-lane  con- 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  artery— 
Bsldea.  It  is  impossible. 

The  artery  is  slowly  cnmibUng.  If  another 
roadway  is  not  provided,  the  artery  will 
have  to  undergo  nearly  complete  recon- 
struction within  the  next  decade.  If  this 
were  done,  the  result  would  not  be  much  of 
an  Improvement,  since  c^iacity  would  not 
be  Increased,  and  the  construction  period 
would  be  a  years-long  disaster. 

The  beauty  of  depressing  the  artery  is 
two-fold:  It  is  the  only  proposal  that  would 
substantially  increase  capacity,  and  its  con- 
struction, underground,  could  be  accom- 
plished with  relatively  little  dlsrupUon  to 
preaeot  traffic  patterns.  The  elevated  would 
be  torn  down  only  when  the  depressed 
artery  was  ready  to  open. 

Advocates  on  the  issue  find  themselves  in 
strange  camps. 

Reagan,  a  booster  of  free  enterprise,  has 
put  hiiM»if  in  the  position  of  stipportlng  a 
two-lane  bottleneck  in  the  Interstate  high- 
way system.  Also,  some  Republicans  are 
abandoning  the  legacy  of  Dwlght  Eisenhow- 
er, who  promoted  the  interstate  system 
largely  for  national  security  reasons. 

Locally,  a  few  North  End  residents  who 
opposed  o(»struction  of  the  elevated  artery 
in  the  first  place  are  now  fighting  its  remov- 
al. But  the  number  seems  small,  by  several 
measures.  Rep.  Joaei^  Moakley  said  yester- 
day his  mall  is  running  80-^5  percent  in 
favor  of  the  project,  including  neighbor- 
hoods Uke  the  North  End  and  South  Boston 
that  are  directly  affected. 

Back  in  San  Ftaiiciso,  another  traffic  pro- 
posal was  in  the  news  last  week.  A  plan  to 
odebrate  the  50th  birthday  of  the  Oolden 
Gate  Bridge  with  a  five-hour  rock  concert 
on  the  bridge  was  scuttled  because  officials 
wouldn't  doae  the  bridge. 

If  the  highway  biU  veto  is  sustained, 
Bostwi.  could  invite  the  rock  bands  to  play 
on  the  Central  Artery  here.  On  an  average 
day.  the  motorists  parked  in  traffic  wouldn't 
even  notice. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  to  submit,  for  the 
RaooRB.  an  editorial  I  wrote  which  ap- 
l>eared  in  today's  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Riooan.  as  follows: 
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(By  Soiator  Allan  Dixon) 
Senate  will  soon  vote  on  whether  to 
ide  the  president's  veto  of  the  high- 
It  bill.  The  president  argues  that 
is  a  budget-buster,  and  the  White 
says  the  Reagan  presidoiey  is  endan- 
the  veto  is  not  sustained, 
arguments  sound  persuasive.  The 
rfctures  of  the  preddent  supposedly 
the  line  sgainst  unaffordable  con- 
pork  make  great  theater.  Only 
thing  is  wrong  with  this  story:  It's 
ite. 
last  time  major  hlghway-trandt  legis- 
was  enacted  was  In  1982.  That  year, 
ident  signed  a  four-year,  (71  billion 
year,  the  president  vetoed  a  five- 
year.  $87.5  billion  bill.  Now  $87.5  billion  is 
certainly  larger  than  $71  billion.  However,  if 
the  tM3  act  is  put  on  a  five-year  basis,  this 
year*^  legislation  is  acttially  about  $2  billion 
smaller. 

I  managed  the  transit  portion  of  the  blU 
on  tie  Senate  floor.  It  authorized  $17.9  bil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years.  That's  almost 
20  percent  smaller  than  the  1982  bill  on  an 
annml  basis.  Tet  the  president  signed  the 
1982  bill  and  vetoed  this  one. 

Bui  what  about  all  those  "pork-barrel" 
projacts?  One  answer  is  that  the  money  for 
all  vie  demonstration  projects— many  of 
whl<^  are  sound  and  greatly  needed— is  only 
about  1  percent  of  the  bUl's  total  funding, 
less  than  $200  million  a  year.  This  answer 
might  not  satisfy  a  lot  of  Americaiui  who 
say  (hat  Congress  should  remove  even  the 
smallest  amounts  of  poi^. 

The  real  answer  involves  the  administra- 
tion's role  In  the  House-Senate  conference 
on  the  bill.  The  preddent  Included  a  new 
highway-transit  bill  along  with  his  veto  mes- 
sage. That  bUl  is  very  close  to  the  legislation 
passed  in  the  Senate,  which  had  no  demon- 
stration projects.  Yet  in  the  conference, 
when  the  administration's  influence  could 
have,  shaped  a  settlement  closer  to  the 
Senal«  biU,  the  administration  was  nowhere 
tobelseen. 

This  year  neither  I  nor  any  other  conferee 
was  ever  called  by  an  administration  official 
who  was  willing  to  negotiate.  We  actually 
contacted  the  administration  and  told  offi- 
cials of  the  opportunity  to  help  shape  an 
agreement.  Their  reply  was  silence. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  this  veto  was  «m- 
necessary.  The  administration  could  have 
helped  the  Senate  get  a  bill  that  the  pred- 
dent could  sign.  Because  the  Department  of 
Transportation  refused  to  do  so.  the  high- 
way construction  season  has  been  Irrespon- 
dbly  Jeopardized.  The  administration  fail- 
ure leaves  the  Senate  with  only  one  choice: 
to  override  the  veto. 

STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  we 
hav^  traveled  a  long  road  during  the 
lastj2  years  in  attempting  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Federal-aid  Highway  Program. 
Authorizing  the  Highway  Pro- 
gram has  never  been  a  particularly 
easy  task  as  my  colleagues  who  were 
here  in  1982  remember.  At  that  time, 
after  long  hours  of  debate.  Congress 
and  the  President  agreed  to  legislation 
which  increased  highway  user  fee  rev- 
enues by  over  $5  billion  per  year.  The 
result  of  those  additional  user  fees  can 
be  aeen  throughout  the  country  in  im- 
profed  transportation  facilities. 

The  process  to  reauthorize  the  High- 
way Program  began  almost  2  years  ago 
wh^  the  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
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tation  bfgan  a  series  of  10  hearings  In 
July  198(.  On  May  6.  1986.  S.  2405,  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1986,  was 
introduced.  I  very  much  regret  that 
House  and  Senate  conferees  were 
unable  to  reach  agreement  before 
Congresi  adjourned  last  year.  The  fact 
that  agreement  was  not  reached,  even 
though  this  meant  that  States  would 
not  receive  much  needed  transporta- 
tion fluids  until  the  middle  of  the 
fiscal  yeitr  at  the  earliest,  was  an  indi- 
cation of  the  difficulty  of  the  confer- 
ence and  the  deeply  held  differences 
of  opinion. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  moved 
quickly  this  year  and  passed  legisla- 
tion in  t^e  first  few  weeks  of  the  100th 
Congres<.  We  completed  a  difficult 
confereiice  which  involved  five  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate.  As  I  stated 
when  tne  Senate  considered  the  con- 
ference Mreement,  it  is  not  a  perfect 
bill.  Th^re  are  specific  provisions  in 
the  con^rence  agreement  which  I  did 
not  support.  These  include  the  55- 
mile-perlhour  speed  limit  and  the 
large  i^umbers  of  demonstration 
projects. 

However,  it  did  represent  one  com- 
promise !to  resolve  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  bills  and 
make  highway  funds  available  to  the 
States  tnat  was  already  6  months  late. 
It  appea^d  to  be  the  best  we  could  do 
under  the  circumstances.  On  that 
basis,  I  voted  for  the  conference  report 
the  President  to  sign  the 

sident  is  not  willing  to  settle 
biU.  He  believes  we  can  do 
id  I  agree  with  him  and  sup- 
in  that  endeavor, 
sident,  the  greatest  concern  I 
have  witii  the  highway  title  of  this  bill 
is  the  explosion  of  demonstration 
projects  that  has  occiured.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  there  have  always 
been  a  handful  of  what  have  come  to 
be  knowti  as  demonstration  projects  in 
the  higpway  bill.  These  kinds  of 
projects'  appear  not  only  in  highway 
legislation  but  in  most  bills  passed  by 
Congress.  But  we  have  lost  all  disci- 
pline in  this  bill  with  regard  to  the 
>f  these  projects, 
sturbing  issue  to  me  is  the 
proliferation  of  these 
that  has  occurred  in  this 
biU.  There  are  121  subsec- 
bhis  bill  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 160  discrete  projects.  This  rep- 
resents a  dramatic  departure  from 
longstanding  policy  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. I 

Demonstration  projects  have,  I  be- 
lieve, brought  the  most  controversy  to 
reaching  agreement  on  highway  legis- 
lation during  the  last  few  years.  They 
have  delayed  agreement  on  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Act  of  1987,  and  they 
have  delayed  the  release  of  interstate 
construction  funds  since  1982. 


number  I 
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If  demonstration  projects  become 
the  established  policy  of  this  program, 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  have  to 
have  projects  to  protect  his  or  her  dis- 
trict or  State.  They  will  be  presumed 
to  be  inept  and  derelict  in  their  duties 
if  they  do  not  have  a  demonstration 
project.  I  can  almost  guarantee  you 
that  the  next  major  highway  bill  will 
have  535  projects.  This  will  turn  the 
program  into  a  proJect-by-proJect  au- 
thorization rather  than  a  national  pro- 
gram with  national  priorities.  I  believe 
this  issue,  more  than  any  other, 
threatens  the  support  for  and  the 
future  of  a  national  highway  program. 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  the 
Highway  Program  has  been  that  it  has 
really  operated  as  a  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram. It  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
a  Federal  program  with  a  successful 
Pederal-State-local  partnership.  The 
States  own  these  transportation  facili- 
ties. The  States,  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  liable  for  anything  that 
happens  on  these  facilities  if  they  are 
unsafe. 

The  States  have  monitoring  pro- 
grams in  place  that  tell  them  the  con- 
dition and  performance  of  every  mile 
of  road  and  of  every  bridge.  Most 
States,  if  not  all,  have  a  minimum  5- 
year  transportation  plan  which  they 
are  required  by  their  State  legislature 
to  follow.  Many  States  have  a  10-year 
plan  in  place.  There  must  be  an  order- 
ly process  in  the  State  to  address 
transportation  needs.  States,  in  con- 
sultation with  their  localities,  have 
put  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy 
into  developing  these  plans,  and  to 
make  certain  that  scarce  resources  are 
equitably  distributed  throughout  the 
State  to  meet  the  most  lu-gent  and 
critical  transportation  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  preferential  treatment  dem- 
onstration projects  receive  regarding 
obligational  authority.  Since  1979, 
States  have  been  limited  each  year  in 
what  they  can  coUectively  spend 
during  a  specific  year. 

The  obligation  ceiling  on  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Program  for  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1991  in  this  confer- 
ence report  is  $12.35  billion.  Authori- 
zations for  the  program  exceed  this 
amount  for  each  year.  The  obligation 
ceiling  was  reduced  in  response  to  con- 
cerns raised  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  regarding  outlays  in  the 
fiscal  years  1988-91.  This  means  that 
States  will  not  be  able  to  spend  all  the 
apportionments  authorized  in  the 
major  categories  such  as  interstate 
construction.  Interstate  4R,  primary, 
bridge,  urban  and  secondary.  The 
result  of  lowering  the  obligation  ceil- 
ing Is  that  spending  in  these  regular 
programs  will  be  squeezed  downward. 

However,  the  new  Federal  money 
made  available  for  demonstration 
projects  is  outside  this  obligation  ceil- 
ing and  will  not  have  to  contribute 
anything  to  these  savings.  Only  the 


regular  Federal  programs  will  have  to 
contribute  to  the  savings  that  must  be 
made.  And  if  more  savings  have  to  be 
made  in  the  future  due  to  budgetary 
constraints.  Congress  will  most  likely 
make  these  savings  by  reducing  the 
obligation  ceiling  even  further.  This 
means  that  once  again  the  demonstra- 
tion projects  are  protected  from  any 
reductions  while  regular  program 
spending  will  be  cut. 

Mr.  President.  I  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  Increased  speed 
limit.  I  am  aware  that  the  Senate 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  permit  States 
the  option  of  increasing  the  speed 
limit  up  to  65-miles-per-hoiU'  on  rural 
interstates.  As  a  conferee  on  title  I  of 
this  legislation  I  supported  and  upheld 
this  position.  However,  I  am  personal- 
ly stiU  convinced  that  the  55-mlle-per- 
hour  speed  limit  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  saving  lives  and  conserv- 
ing fuel.  Increasing  the  speed  limit 
will  save  some  people  a  little  time,  but 
it  will  also  cost  some  people  their  Uves. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  no 
matter  what  the  outcome  of  the  vote 
is  today,  the  bipartisan  support  for  the 
Highway  Program  will  continue.  That 
kind  of  support  for  the  Highway  Pro- 
gram has  been  a  longstanding  tradi- 
tion in  the  Environment  and  Public 
works  Committee  regardless  of  which 
party  was  in  the  majority.  And  I  be- 
lieve it  will  continue  to  be  the  case. 

If  the  President's  veto  is  sustained 
today,  which  I  believe  it  should  be,  it 
is  extremely  important  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  work  together 
immediately  to  work  out  a  compromise 
that  is  acc^table  to  everyone  con- 
cerned. I  strongly  believe  that  this  can 
be  done  very  quickly  because  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way. 

The  President  has  submitted  legisla- 
tion which  modifies  the  conference 
agreement  to  reflect  his  concerns.  I 
have  cosponsored  this  legislation  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagues.  While  I 
personally  can  not  endorse  every  pro- 
vision of  this  legislation,  particularly 
the  65-mile-per-hour  speed  limit,  it  is  a 
good  starting  point.  It  shows  the  Presi- 
dent's willingness  to  compromise  and 
move  quickly  to  enact  legislation.  It 
deserves  our  serious  attention. 

I  pledge  my  support  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  Envirormient 
and  Public  Works  Committee  and  in 
the  House  to  find  a  satisfactory  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  vote  to  override  the  veto  by 
President  Reagan  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  and  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1987.  I  believe 
his  veto  demonstrates  this  administra- 
tion's lack  of  conmiitment  to  the  im- 
portant task  of  rebuilding  and  improv- 
ing our  Nation's  highways.  Any  delay 
in  approving  this  legislation  only  post- 
pones the  urgent  task  of  dealing  with 
our  deteriorating  infrastructure.  The 
President's  veto  message  offers  little 


substantive  Justification  for  rejecting 
this  Important  legislation. 

If  the  highway  bUl  is  not  enacted 
soon,  we  will  lose  a  great  deal  of  the 
1987  construction  season.  According  to 
a  report  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  and  Transportation 
Officials  [AASHTOl.  failure  to  enact  a 
new  authorization  by  May  1  will  restilt 
in  the  postponement  of  1,900  projects 
nationwide,  valued  at  $2.9  billion.  New 
Mexico  is  targeted  to  receive  over  $109 
million  for  fiscal  year  1987  highway 
projects.  Additionally,  the  Associated 
General  Contractors,  using  data  sup- 
plied by  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, estimates  that  if  no  bill  is  en- 
acted in  time  for  the  1987  construction 
season,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  vproxi- 
mately  800.000  Jobs  nationwide. 

Among  the  projects  in  New  Mexico 
that  are  delayed  are  improvements  on 
I-IO  in  Luna  County.  1-40  in  Guada- 
lupe. Bernalillo,  and  McKinley  Coun- 
ties, 1-25  in  Colfax  and  Mora  Counties, 
and  Highways  264  and  4,  as  well  as 
preliminary  work  on  a  new  road  from 
Los  Alamos  to  Santa  Fe. 

Aside  from  the  important  highway 
projects  that  await  funding,  this  legis- 
lation also  includes  an  important  pro- 
vision that  raises  the  speed  limit  on 
most  Federal  highways  in  New  Mexico 
to  65  miles  per  hour.  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  provision  and  would  like  to 
see  it  enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 

Given  the  urgent  need  to  enact  this 
legislation  quickly,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  question  before  the  Senate  today 
on  whether  to  sustain  or  override  the 
President's  veto  is  simply:  "Does  the 
Senate  want  to  help  the  President  con- 
trol Federal  spending?" 

Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  ques- 
tion this  bill  is  a  budget  buster. 

The  bill  exceeds  the  President's  re- 
quest for  highway  and  mass  transit 
programs  by  $10  billion. 

The  bill  exceeds  Congress'  budget 
resolution  from  last  year  by  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  just  the  first  3  years  of  the  bllL 
If  spending  continued  at  the  levels  in 
the  budget  resolution,  the  excess 
spending  In  this  bill  would  reach 
nearly  $3  billion,  according  to  OMB. 

The  Nation's  annual  Federal  budget 
deficit  stands  at  $150  billion  annually, 
and  the  Nation  is  over  $2  trillion  In 
debt.  The  highway /mass  transit  bill 
will  cost  $87  billion  over  5  years.  This 
is  no  time  for  business  as  usual.  The 
President's  veto  sends  a  clear  signal  to 
Congress  that  he  intends  to  rein  in 
Federal  spending,  and  Congress  should 
now  stand  up  and  support  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Not  only  does  the  $87  billion  high- 
way/mass transit  bill  ignore  the  budg- 
eting realities  of  the  times  we  live  in. 
but  it  ignores  it  in  the  worst,  most  pa- 
rochial way.  The  highway  bill  is  rid- 
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died  with  152  Uatant.  poiit-barrel 
demonrtimtion  ivojeets  for  37  States. 
The  bfll  prqvldM  $1.4  billion  m  the 
Fedenl  ihare  on  these  denunutrAtion 
projectt,  but  another  estimated  $3.8 
baUon  in  Federal  funds  will  be  re- 
quired to  OGNuplete  the  projects.  Of 
the  original  $1.4  Ullion.  $890  million 
will  be  new  Federal  funding  taken 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  the 
remaining  $53S  million  wiU  be  taken 
from  other  discretionary  highway  ac- 
eoonts. 

President  Reagan  explained  in  his 
veto  message  that  none  of  these  dem- 
onstration projects  has  been  selected 
through  the  established  Federal-aid 
Hii^way  Program  mechanism  that 
relies  on  the  expertise  of  £(tate  and 
local  officials.  The  projects  reflect 
simply  the  strength  of  various  States 
in  the  cmnmlttees  which  woiked  on 
the  bilL  Why  else  would  13  projects  be 
for  access  roads  to  public  recreation 
areas  at  lakes  In  North  DakoU?  Cer- 
tainly not  to  relieve  traffic  congestion. 

The  bill  evm  adds  pork  to  the  Inter- 
state Constructi<m  Program— the  95- 
pMcent  conudete.  42,000-mile  road 
system  connecting  the  Nation's  major 
urban  areas.  The  Interstate  System 
should  be  complete  in  the  next  several 
years,  but  a  provision  in  the  bill  allow- 
ing Boston  to  dig  a  $1.1  billion  timnel 
under  Boston  Harbor  will  delay  com- 
pletion of  the  interstate.  The  Boston 
project  will  be  the  first  project  added 
to  the  interstate  since  1981  when  fur- 
ther additions  were  forbidden. 

What  does  Colorado  receive  in  this 
lavish  bin?  Not  much.  In  fact,  the 
State  will  lose  $10  million  next  year  in 
allocations  under  this  biU  compared  to 
the  bfll  passed  earlier  in  the  year  by 
the  Senate.  Demonstration  projects 
will  be  competing  with  the  discretion- 
ary funding  necessary  to  complete  C- 
470  and  rebuild  bridges  over  the  South 
Platte  River  Valley  in  Denver.  The 
Boston  project  will  drain  funding 
available  for  completion  of  essential. 
unfinished,  transcontinental  routes  on 
the  interstate,  such  as  Olenwood  and 
DeBeque  Canyon  in  Colorado. 

I  ml^t  contrast  the  parochial  ap- 
proach in  the  highway  bill  to  efforts 
in  my  own  State  of  Colorado  to  meet 
its  highway  needs.  Colorado,  as  much 
as  any  State,  has  tremendous  highway 
construction  requirements  to  meet  the 
traffic  congestion  from  fast  population 
growth  in  the  past  decades.  Tet,  Colo- 
rado has  not  petitioned  Congress  for 
demonstration  projects.  Instead,  in  the 
counties  surrounding  Denver  where 
the  transportation  needs  are  most 
urgent.  Coloradans  have  actively  been 
seeking  alternative  mechanisms  to  fi- 
nance and  buUd  a  beltway  aroimd 
Denver.  In  fact  toll  road  authority, 
the  one  provision  Colorado  needs  to 
assist  with  citizens  self-help  approach 
is  not  granted  to  Colorado  In  this  bilL 

The  first  time  the  Senate  considered 
the  highway  bill.  I  voted  against  it  in 


largs  part  because  of  the  $5  billion  in- 
creaie  in  mass  transit  spending  over 
the  President's  budget  request.  This 
ante  was  upped  fiirther  in  the  House/ 
Seni  te  conference  when  an  extra  year 
of  finding  was  added,  and  the  $17.7 
bllllqn  in  f imds  for  the  transit  portion 
of  tl|e  bill  now  exceeds  the  President's 
requtet  by  $9  billion.  Congress,  even, 
in  Ifst  year's  budget  resolution  as- 
sumed a  25-percent  cut  in  operating 
subsidies  for  transit,  but  this  bill  fails 
to  njake  that  cut.  After  spending  $50 
billldn  in  the  last  25  years  on  mass 
transit,  ridership  is  declining,  the  fare 
box  Is  relied  on  less  and  less  to  cover 
costa^  transit  workers  wages  keep  in- 
and  productivity  in  mass 
is  declining.  This  biU  does 
toward  alleviating  continued 
idence  by  mass  transit  authori- 
ties dn  Federal  funds. 

The  mass  transit  portion  of  this  biU 
is  lo^ed  with  special  interest  provl- 
slon4  too.  The  bill  specifically  requires 
the  Federal  Govenunent  to  fund  a 
metiprail  project  in  Los  Angeles.  So 
far,  me  Federal  Government  is  provid- 
ing WIQO  million  for  a  4.4-mlle  segment 
systc^.  This  bill  would  require  Feder- 
al f imding  for  a  second  segment  of  the 
projact  where  the  route  is  not  yet  de- 
ternoned,  the  cost  unknown,  and  the 
environmental  review  process  incom- 
plete. If  the  bill  becomes  law,  nearly 
15  ptrcent  of  the  fuel  tax  paid  by  mo- 
torists for  mass  transit  will  go  to  one 
city^Los  Angeles.  The  priority  for  the 
LA  tell  project  wiU  directly  compete 
with]  funds  for  other  transit  projects 
aroi^d  the  country,  including  the 
bus/HOV  lane  proposed  on  1-25  in 
Denver.  And  supporters  of  this  bill  say 
it  needs  to  be  passed  to  return  the  tax- 
pay^  their  money. 

Deapite  the  extravagancies  of  the 
bill,  rwe  are  told  that  unless  we  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  there  will  not 
be  another  chance  to  pass  a  highway 
bill  $his  year  and  no  other  chance  to 
raise  the  speed  limit.  Tet,  Congress  is 
cleaiSy  on  record  in  favor  of  raising 
the  speed  limit  and  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  highway  programs.  Both 
could  be  accomplished  in  a  day. 

We  are  also  told  the  highway  trust 
fund  is  in  surplus  and  the  money 
shoiHd  be  returned  to  the  users.  What 
they  forget  to  tell  us  is  that  for  7  of 
the  past  8  years  spending  from  the 
higbjway  trust  fund  has  exceeded  reve- 
nues. There  is  a  widespread  impression 
that  the  year-ending  balance  of  $9  bU- 
lion'in  the  tnist  fund  is  surplus,  but 
the  Federal  Government  has  commit- 
ments for  every  cent  of  that  balance. 
It  wbuld  actually  take  another  2  years 
worth  of  gas  tax  collections  to  meet  all 
outsEanding  Federal  commitments 
f roEg  the  highway  trust  f imd. 

Wt  are  also  told  to  believe  the  biU 
does  not  affect  the  deficit  because  all 
the  spending  comes  from  the  highway 
trust  fund.  Wrong  again.  Mass  transit 
will  Itake  $9  billion  directly  from  gen- 
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eral  revepiues  and  spending  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  will  exceed  reve- 
nues in  this  bill. 

This  btl  is  loaded  with  pet  projects 
and  excessive  spending.  The  President 
wisely  rejected  such  demands  and  is 
insisting  I  the  Congress  uphold  his 
fiscal  responsibility.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto 
of  the  highway /mass  transit  bill. 

Both  tie  Rocky  Mountain  News  and 
the  Deniver  Post  have  editorialized 
against  this  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  ttiat  their  editorials  be  printec' 
in  the  Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials wer^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  f  oUows: 
[Prom  tht  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Mar.  30, 

il087] 
AT  Bnx  Prkrrable  to  OvniuoK 
or  Rkagam  Vro 
ed  interstate  highway  construc- 
tion bill  passed  by  Congress  deserved  the 
veto  President  Reagan  gave  it  on  FYiday. 

The  mefsure  is  loaded  with  an  unprece- 
dented niSnber  of  pork-barrel  "demonstra- 
tion projects"  that  have  little  to  do  with 
completioa  of  the  interstate  highway 
system.      . 

It  offerM  a  big  going-away  present  for 
former  House  Spealcer  "Tip"  O'Neill. 
O-Neill  hid  a  $2.1  billion  Boston  harbor 
road-tunnel  project  put  in  a  bill  that  got 
bogged  down  in  Congress  last  year.  The 
Massachusetts  congressman  has  retired,  but 
his  pet  project  was  put  on  life  support  in 
the  legislation  that  passed  the  Congress. 

There  also  is  money  in  that  bill  for  parlc- 
ing  lots  aqd  garages  in  Chicago  suburbs,  for 
improved  access  to  a  parking  lot  at  George- 
town UnliieTslty  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a 
new  bridgi  in  Savannah,  Ga.  to  replace  one 
that  is  rebtively  new  and  still  structurally 
sound.       \ 

These  a^  examples  of  150  "demonstration 
projects"  that  would  receive  total  federal  fi- 
nancing atid  are  In  addition  to  regular  allot- 
ments of  highway  funds  to  the  states. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  been  given  low  pri- 
ority by  state  and  federal  highway  officials, 
who  ordin^irily  decide  where  interstate  high- 
way funds  should  be  spent. 

Sen.  Gordon  Humphrey,  R-N.H.,  com- 
plained that  his  state  was  being  short- 
changed i^  order  to  fund  such  demonstra- 
tion projects  as  "Improved  access  to  an 
amusemeqt  park"  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Instead 
of  using  ffederal  money  for  such  a  purpose, 
Humphrey  suggested  that  people  of  Toledo 
"come  to 'Washington  and  watch  some  of 
the  world'fc  biggest  clowns  for  free." 

The  result  of  the  congressional  three-ring 
circus  is  this  $88  billion  highway  bill— $9  bil- 
lion more  than  President  Reagan  said  he 
would  approve.  He  has  now  put  his  veto 
where  hismouth  was. 

The  action  puts  Congress  on  a  spot.  Since 
it  failed  to  enact  a  highway  bill  when  it 
should  hove  last  year,  the  states  (Colorado 
included)  are  badly  in  need  of  money  as  the 
road  construction  season  gets  under  way. 
Supporters  of  the  puf fed-up  biU  argued  that 
it  would  be  months  before  another  bill 
could  be  Improved  if  Reagan  vetoed  this  one 
and  the  vCto  holds. 

That's  baloney.  Congress  can  pass  another 
bill  in  a  week  if  it  wants  to  do  so. 

Reagan  was  on  solid  ground  in  vetoing 
this  one.  Congress  would  be  better  advised 
to  write  liew  legislation,  though  it  probably 


will  go  for  an  override.  If  so,  it*  responsibil- 
ity for  overspending  wOl  be  impossible  to 
deny. 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Mar.  2B,  1M7] 
Veto  This  Highway  Hog  Tkodgh 

Transportation  Secretary  Elizabeth  E>ole 
reports  that  President  Reagan  has  promised 
to  veto  an  $87.9  bUllon  highway  and  mass 
transit  bill  that  would  propel  America  fur- 
ther down  an  eight-lane  highway  to  bank- 
ruptcy. We  applaud  the  president's  deci- 
sion—and urge  every  member  of  Consreaa, 
regardless  of  party,  to  uphold  that  veto. 

The  decision  is  a  politically  tough  one  for 
the  president,  because  no  one  doubts  the 
need  for  the  $70  billion  in  highway  user 
taxes  that  are  divided  among  the  states  by  a 
standard  formula.  The  bill  even  includes  a 
rider  that  we  definitely  support— allowing 
states  to  raise  their  speed  limits  to  65  miles 
per  hour  on  nu^  interstates. 

But  Democratic  majorities  in  both  cham- 
bers— who  apparently  find  the  nation's  $200 
billion  dollar  annual  deficits  a  hilarious 
Joke— didn't  stop  with  these  necessary 
projects. 

Instead,  they  loaded  up  the  highway  bill 
with  another  $10  billion  of  useless  pork  and 
152  cynical  "demonstration  projects"  to  ben- 
efit local  special  interests. 

Unfortunately,  about  all  these  projects 
"demonstrate"  is  that  certain  members  of 
Congress  are  adept  at  raiding  your  taxes.  As 
a  "demonstration"  of  the  clout  of  former 
House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill,  for  example, 
overburdened  Coloradans  are  being  ordered 
to  build  a  third  harbor  tunnel  through 
Boston.  Coloradans  must  also  help  pay  for 
mass  transit  systems  in  BCiami  and  Los  An- 
geles—without getting  a  dime  back  for  our 
own  needs. 

In  particular,  every  Western  legislator 
should  uphold  the  president's  veto — or  ex- 
plain why  he  or  she  treated  the  interests  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  and  the  West  in  par- 
ticular with  such  contempt.  After  such  a 
veto  is  upheld,  a  more  affordable  bill  can  be 
passed  to  release  the  highway  funds— and 
raise  the  speed  limit. 

It's  bad  enough  to  see  a  necessary  bill 
turned  into  a  political  hog  trough.  But  it  be- 
comes unbearable  when  the  West  isn't  even 
offered  a  fair  share  of  the  slops. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  sustaining  the 
President's  veto  of  this  highway  bill. 
The  Washington  Post,  with  which  I  do 
not  often  find  myself  in  agreement,  re- 
cently characterized  this  bill  as  "a 
classic  illustration  of  the  blurring  of 
public  worlu,  the  pork  barrel,  politics 
and  polemics  in  the  days  of  12-digit 
deficits." 

If  you  want  to  Icnow  where  the  pork 
is,  let  me  tell  you.  It  is  in  more  than 
152  highway  projects  at  a  cost  of  $1.4 
billion.  It  is  in  areas  like  Chicago, 
where  over  $lMt  million  is  to  be  spent 
to  buUd  parking  lots  beside  an  unbuilt 
transit  project.  It  is  in  Boston,  where 
$3.3  billion  is  to  be  spent  to  complete 
the  central  artery  and  the  third 
harbor  crossing  as  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System;  $1.1  biUion  of  this 
amount  is  special  additional  funding 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 
As  the  President  pointed  out,  this  in- 
crease is  unfair  to  sdl  other  States 


since  the  Interstate  System  was  closed 
to  such  auld-ons  in  1981. 

It  is  in  Toledo,  OH,  where  $16  mU- 
llon  is  to  be  used  to  buUd  an  access 
road  to  an  amusement  park.  It  is  in 
Clarlnda,  lA,  where  $7.2  million  is  to 
be  spent  to  reconstruct  and  rehabiU- 
tate  a  little  used  highway  in  a  sparsely 
populated  rural  area.  It  is  in  Union 
Coimty,  EU  where  one-half  million 
dollars  is  to  be  used  to  reconstruct  a 
n>ad  to  a  landmai^  that  attracts  less 
than  50,000  people  a  year. 

It  is  in  Lob  Angeles,  where  over  $870 
million  is  slated  to  be  spent  on  a 
subway  system  that  is  still  on  the 
drawing  board.  This  amount  is  signifi- 
cantly beyond  that  agreed  to  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Moreover,  as  the 
President  pointed  out  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage, the  $870  million  represents  14 
percent  of  the  total  funds  collected 
through  the  fuel  tax  for  mass  transit. 
The  Department  of  Transportation 
tells  me  that  the  initial  cost  is  about 
$300  million  per  mile.  It  is  tmfair  that 
any  one  city  receive  this  amount  of 
money,  especially  when  34  States,  in- 
cluding Oklahoma,  pay  into  the  tran- 
sit account  and  receive  no  section  3 
moneys. 

Because  these  special  interest 
projects  are  fimded  out  of  the  high- 
way trust  account  before  the  funds  are 
apportioned  to  the  States,  States  like 
Oklahoma  are  literally  a  victim  of 
highway  robbery.  Each  State  on  the 
average  will  lose  $17.8  million.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  estimates 
that  Oklahoma  will  lose  more  than 
$22  million. 

For  States  with  demonstration 
projects,  that  loss  is  regained.  But  in 
those  instances.  Congress  becomes  the 
highway  planners  instead  of  the 
States  since  these  projects  represent 
ones  already  rejected  by  the  States. 
Oklahomans  are  angry,  as  a  donor 
State  we  have  been  taken  advantage  of 
for  too  long.  We  continue  to  receive 
less  money  per  capita  than  most 
States  for  our  highways.  We  continue 
to  pay  into  the  mass  transit  account 
yet  receive  no  section  3  moneys.  And 
now,  to  top  it  off.  we  are  being  forced 
to  contribute  from  oiu-  allocation  of 
highway  funds  in  order  to  allow  cer- 
tain selected  States  to  buUd  unneces- 
sary and  costly  projects. 

During  the  Senate  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  I  fought  to  help  my 
State  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  tax 
money  that  we  pay  in  for  transit  pur- 
poses. Unfortunately,  the  conference 
committee  dropped  the  provision  that 
would  have  done  this.  The  President's 
proposal  is  much  more  fair  in  its  dis- 
tribution of  mass  transit  funds  and 
would  benefit  the  34  States  that  cur- 
rently receive  no  section  3  fimds. 

Like  everyone  here,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  need  to  release  highway 
funds  to  the  States.  Oldahoma,  like 
every  State,  has  urgent  highway 
projects  that  need  to  be  completed. 


However.  I  am  not  willing  to  sacrifice 
our  need  for  deficit  reduction  to  pass  a 
highway  bill  that  is  irresponsible. 

If  the  veto  is  sustained  then  let's 
work  together  to  pass  a  new  biU  as 
soon  as  possible  that  is  responsible. 
We  owe  the  American  public  no  less. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  1986  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
President  Reagan  borrowed  a  line 
from  the  movie  "Back  to  the  Future" 
and  told  us:  "Where  we're  going  we 
don't  need  roads." 

I  had  no  idea  he  meant  it  literally 
untU  he  vetoed  this  bflL 

Where  I  come  from,  we  do  need 
roads.  Louisiana's  Interstate  49  is  one 
of  the  very  last  segments  of  the  Na- 
tional Interstate  System  to  be  imder- 
taken  and  we  need  to  finish  it.  This 
legislation  authorizes  two  extensions 
of  that  interstate  to  make  it  of  ptmcti- 
cal  use  to  motorists  at  the  highway's 
two  termination  points,  Shreveport 
and  Lafayette. 

There  are  other  new  projects  that 
are  also  very  important  to  Louisiana. 
But  beyond  the  improvonents  this  bill 
will  bring  to  transportation,  the  eco- 
nomic and  employment  benefits  asso- 
ciated with  the  highway  construction 
program  are  absolutely  critical  to  my 
State. 

With  a  14.7-percent  tmemployment 
rate,  the  highest  in  the  Nation,  with 
actual  unemployment  exceeding  20 
percent,  and  with  some  of  our  parishes 
suffering  imemployment  above  30  per- 
cent, we  simply  cannot  afford  the  ad- 
ditional economic  stagnation  that 
would  result  from  a  watered  down 
highway  bill  or  a  long  delay  in  high- 
way funding. 

I  luiow  most  of  my  colleagues  also 
have  compelling  reasons  for  support- 
ing this  legislatiotL  If  this  measure  is 
Judged  on  its  merits,  rather  than  on 
the  rhetoric  we  have  heard  about  pork 
barrel  spending  or  the  high  stakes  In- 
volved for  the  President's  leadership, 
the  veto  will  be  overridden. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  struggled  over  the  past  week 
trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  vote 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto  on  H.R. 
2  or  to  vote  for  the  override.  Reau- 
thorization of  our  Federal  highway 
programs  is,  in  this  Senator's  mind, 
one  of  the  most  important  measures 
that  wHl  lie  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress this  session.  In  past  years,  when 
congressional  action  on  the  approval 
of  the  interstate  cost  estimate  has 
stalled,  very  important  transportation 
projects  have  ground  to  a  halt.  In 
Phoenix,  AZ,  for  example,  where  con- 
struction on  a  high  priority  gap  elop- 
ing interstate  project,  the  Pi4>ago 
Freeway,  is  slowed,  costs  increase,  and 
the  State  slips  fiuther  behind  in  its  ef- 
forts to  finish  this  important  inter- 
state segment  by  1990.  Arizona  has 
t>een  the  recipient  of  large  stuns  from 
the  interstate  discretionary  program 
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and  It  taai  allowed  us.  tn  the  past,  to 
make  up  for  aome  of  the  lost  time. 

HJt.  2  is  of  particular  interest  to 
this  Senator  because  It  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  aUowB  the  States  to  raise 
th«  maximum  allowable  speed  limit  on 
the  rural  interstate  highway  system  to 
65  mUes  per  hour.  I  support  this  provi- 
sion and  feel  it  is  long  overdue.  Never- 
theieas.  I  am  very  distressed  by  the 
lazie  number  of  medal  danonstr»tion 
projects  o(mtained  in  HJl.  3  and  the 
costs  of  these  projects.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  be  in  the  business  of  setting 
aside  himdreds  of  millions  of  d<dlar8  to 
fund  projects  which  would  otherwise 
not  qualify  for  Federal  funds.  This  re- 
sults in  funds  bring  taken  away  from 
ezlRting  Federal  aid  program  catego- 
ries which  are  important  to  all  States 
to  fund  those  projects  which  may  or 
may  not  have  merit.  It  also  encourages 
further  diversion  of  funds  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  projects  which 
are  not  necessarily  considered  in  the 
Federal  interest. 

Over  the  past  week.  I  have  been  con- 
tacted by  many,  many  grouxK  and  indi- 
viduals in  and  out  of  Arizona  on  the 
veto  override.  Oommtmities  like  Phoe- 
nix and  Tucson  have  contacted  me  to 
express  their  concerns  about  the 
impact  the  veto  win  have  on  their 
tranq>ortation  plans.  liCayor  Lew 
If urphy  of  Tucson  and  Mayor  Terry 
Ooddard  of  Phoenix  have  been  very 
vocal  in  their  support  for  HJR.  2.  Ari- 
lona  does  not  have  any  special  demon- 
stnUion  projects.  But,  they  support 
the  override  of  the  President's  veto  be- 
cause 8,800  Jobs  in  Arizona  alone  are 
at  stake  and  because  we  may  not  see 
another  Federal  aid  to  highway  bill 
for  some  time  if  the  override  fails. 
Tucson  is  concerned  that  important 
interstate  substitution  projects  will 
not  be  ctnnpleted.  Phoenix  is  worried 
that  timely  completion  of  the  Papago 
Freeway  will  be  JeopanUzed.  I  have 
also  heard  from  many  national  organi- 
zations like  the  Association  of  General 
Contractors,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties,  the  Building  Trades, 
Bechtel  Corp..  and  many  others  voic- 
ing their  support  for  a  veto  override. 

There  are  accusations  that  biU  is  full 
of  pork.  But,  I  have  found  that  if  the 
demonstration  projects  of  approxi- 
mately $890  million  over  5  years  were, 
in  fact,  totally  eliminated  and  aU  of 
those  funds  were  returned  for  use  in 
the  regular  formula  programs,  as  a 
result.  Arizona  would  receive  a  net 
gain  of  $3  minion.  Arizona's  regular 
apportionment  for  fiscal  year  1987  wlU 
be  in  the  range  of  $146  million.  This 
represents  a  reduction  of  approximate- 
ly $32  million  from  the  fiscal  year  1986 
apportionment.  I  am  advised,  however, 
by  officials  at  the  Arizona  Department 
of  Tran^ortation.  that  most  of  this 
reduction  is  due  to  the  fact  Arizona's 
interstate  construction  needs  have  de- 
clined. Because  Arizona  has  been  so 
successful  in  its  efforts  to  see  the 


Freeway  completed,  we  have 
led  a  point  where  our  apportion- 
ment has  decreased  as  a  result  of 
tho^  achievements. 

Mf.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
associated  with  a  so-called  budget 
bustrr  highway  measure.  That  charge 
is  simply  not  true.  The  funds  used  for 
highway  construction  projects  are  gen- 
erated from  the  gasoline  taxes  paid  by 
all  u  JS.  citizens  and  placed  in  a  trust 
fimq  dedicated  for  Federal  highway 
use.  These  projects  are  not  funded  by 
general  revenues.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
over  the  years,  we  have  seen  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  Federal  funds 
obligated  for  highway  programs  be- 
caus  of  growing  concern  about  Feder- 
al deficits.  These  taxes  are  collected 
for  a  dedicated  use  and  the  highway 
trust  fund  should  not  be  held  hostage 
to  deficit  reduction  efforts. 

I  have  become  convinced  that  the 
Nation's  highway  programs  are  much 
too  important  to  hold  up  any  longer. 
The  i  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jobsl  which  will  result  from  consider- 
able delays  in  the  passage  of  a  respon- 
sible highway  program  is  unaccept- 
able. The  gas  taxes  which  constitute 
the  highway  trust  fund  are  generated 
from  the  American  traveling  public. 
Those  funds  should  be  spent  here  to 
create  jobs  in  this  country.  Wasting 
additional  time  will  only  see  jobs  ex- 
ported to  other  countries.  The  admln- 
istraltion's  so-called  compromise  legis- 
laticBi  would  eliminate  the  interstate 
con^xuction  discretionary  program, 
and  knake  substantial  reductions  in  the 
funds  available  for  the  interstate  sub- 
stitution and  Federal  lands  highways 
programs.  These  changes  are  unac- 
ceptable from  my  perspective.  All 
three  of  these  Federal  highway  pro- 
grams are  very  important  to  Arizona.  I 
do  not  support  the  demonstrations  in 
HJ^  2,  but  the  changes  proposed  in 
the  administration's  bill  are  even  more 
egreKious.  Based  on  the  input  I  have 
received  from  Arizona  interests  and 
national  interests  in  support  of  the 
highway  program,  I  have  decided  to 
votelin  support  of  the  veto  override.  It 
is  tyne  we  got  on  with  the  Nation's 
transportation  business  and  not  spend 
addftional  time  arguing  about  so  called 
budget  busting  exercises. 

li^.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  speak  for  many  Senators  in 
sayihg  that  I  regret  we  have  come  to 
thisi  vote  on  the  highway  bill,  a  bill 
that  is  vitally  important  to  each  of  our 
States. 

I  voted  for  this  bill  last  year.  I  voted 
for  It  again  this  year.  I  had  hoped  the 
Prefident  would  sign  it.  However,  he 
cho$c  instead  to  veto  this  legislation 
and  send  in  its  place  a  substitute  bill. 

Up  luitil  a  few  days  ago.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  for  one  simple  reason— 
timf  is  running  out  if  the  funds  in  this 
legi^tion  are  to  be  transformed  into 
the  {better  and  safer  roads  and  bridges 


that  our 
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states  critically  need.  April  is 
here  anq  we  stiU  have  not  moved  this 
biU. 

Ka^""".  as  in  nearly  every  other 
state,  bids  for  some  road  projects  al- 
ready have  been  delayed.  Contractors 
and  workers  are  sitting  idle.  Road  im- 
provem^ts  are  still  waiting  on  the 
drawing  [boards.  The  longer  we  delay, 
the  worse  this  situation  will  l}ecome. 

Given  these  circumstances,  the  sim- 
plest and  easiest  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  approve  this  bill  and  get  on  with 
the  work.  After  aU,  this  biU  is  neither 
a  budgetary  outrage  nor  a  totally  irre- 
sponsibly compromise.  However,  the 
President  was  not  persuaded  by  this 
argument,  even  though  it  was  made  to 
him  quite  forcefully. 

Instead,  the  President  has  raised 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  serious  and  le- 
gitimatejcomplaint  about  this  bill— so- 
called  demonstration  projects  inserted 
by  various  Members  of  Congress  in 
both  parties. 

The  I^)-esident  t>elieves  that  these 
demonstration  projects,  costing  nearly 
$1  billioa  over  the  next  5  years,  repre- 
sent bad!  transportation  policy  and  an 
unwise  Use  of  public  funds.  On  that 
point,  I  ihust  agree  with  him. 

What  we  have  done  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  decide  that  some  road 
projects  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
traditioi^  process  of  review  and  prior- 
ities est&blished  by  the  States.  In- 
stead, w^  have  plucked  these  projects 
from  our  wish  lists  and  moved  them  to 
the  head  of  the  line  for  funding.  Some 
of  thesC:  projects  have  strong  merits, 
others  are  dubious  at  best.  What  all  of 
them  haive  in  common  is  strong  politi- 
cal back^g  by  a  Member  of  Congress. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  what  this 
bill  does  is  inject  a  large  dose  of  poli- 
tics into  setting  our  transportation  pri- 
orities, md  I  think  that  is  good  cause 
for  concern.  In  the  past,  we  have  dab- 
bled in  [the  retail  highway  business. 
Now  we  ^e  getting  into  the  wholesale 
business!  with  more  than  120  projects. 

In  his;  veto  message,  the  President 
listed  hi£  objections  to  this  biU.  WhUe 
I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  those  rea- 
sons. I  (k)  agree  that  these  demonstra- 
tion projects  represent  a  serious  prol>- 
lem.  I  tnerefore  will  vote  to  sustain 
the  veto] 

IKx.  President,  I  will  conclude  with 
one  additional  comment.  I  have  heard 
remarks  that,  if  this  veto  is  sustained, 
it  will  be  months  before  a  new  bill  can 
be  approved,  that  we  may  lose  the  cur- 
rent construction  season  entirely,  and 
that  this  could  trigger  a  national  re- 
cession. I 

I,  for  pne,  hope  these  prophecies  do 
not  Iiecpme  self-fulfiUing.  One  does 
not  havt  to  be  a  very  astute  observer 
to  see  that  this  issue  has  gotten  the 
partisan  juices  flowing.  It  would  be 
more  th|m  unfortunate  if  the  result  is 
a  new  .round  of  foot-dragging  and 
f inger-pi  tinting. 
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I  doubt  that  a  new  biU  could  be  ap-  vital  to  West  Virginia,  have  been  tar-  occur.  This  is  the  resounding  caU  of 

proved  in  7  days,  but  I  see  no  reason  geted  by  the  President  as  pork  barrel,  my  constituents  and  I  wfll  heed  their 

why  it  should  take  7  months  or  even  1  budget  busting  projects,  when  in  fact  request. 

month.  We  have  lieen  debating  this  all  the  demonstration  projects  amount  Let  me  just  say  to  my  colleagues 

issue  for  more  than  a  year.  At  this  to  a  little  more  than  1  percent  of  the  however,  that  I  take  no  pleasure  in  re^ 

point,  the  issues  are  pretty  straight-  total   authorization  for  highways.   I  fusing  the  request  of  my  President 

forward.  should  point  out  that  the  Secretary's  Let  me  further  say.  that  I  am  more 

If  this  veto  is  sustained  and  the  Con-  discretionary  funds  included  in  this  than  a  little  disgusted  with  inferences 
gress  fails  to  act  promptly  and  respon-  biU  total  approximately  6  percent  of  that  it  is  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
'^'^iT.  °.S„^,'***^***?'^"V  5w®°»i!?f  the  total  authoriaUon.  If  the  Presi-  dent  alone,  who  has  Jeopardized  high- 
public  wiU  blame  not  only  the  Presi-  dent  and  his  Department  of  Transpor-  ^ay  construction.  mass  tn^sit 
dent  but  aU  of  us.  There  wiU  be  plenty  taUon  are  really  serious  about  examln-  nrolects  and  the  atten«l*nt  lohc  hv  v*. 

'''S^'i^^^^'f^  ^    r>^^     .  Kf  ,'^'  ~^  °'  ^*^  r-  '''  '""^  ^'^^  toK.R  1  A  vSto  SfSe  ^Z^t% 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President,  their  own  house  in  order.  orerorative  and   he   believes   he   h« 

it  is  now  more  than  6  months  that  the  In  addition,  the  South  Side  Bridge  in  Lcted  in  the  onhiiT  mt^W^  pwh^ 

country  has  gone  without  a  highway  Charleston     and     the     Sixth     Street  ^^   j  Aave  h«L^  nn  M^mh^  «» 

authorization  biU  in  place.  Regretta-  Bridge  in  Huntington  have  been  tar-  SS^ihtete  ItJJ^hn?  nKSr^^f?/ 

bly,  the  President  has  chosen  to  turn  geted  as  high  priorities  under  the  Sec-  1!^  i^.^ftf^^i^hJ^K^S: 

this  biU  into  a  poUtical  issue-a  vote  of  retary's  discretionary  fund.  There  is  a  ^Lf^^^!^fTt^^!^^^LT. 

confidence  in  his  leadership.  WhUe  provision  that  gives  the  Stote  of  West  TilSnaSl  tio^?«»iS^^?^  /k*^ 

the     President     postures,     America's  Virginia  the  flexibility  to  transfer  Fed-  f!S^J^^ }r^,S^^,^  ^J^^ 

roads  and  bridges  continue  to  deterio-  eral  highway  money  to  benefit  the  «^g^itog  table  to  formulate  a  better 

rate  and  thousands  of  jobs  are  being  Route   22   Bypass   in   Weirton.   This  EJi:-.  ."*^  ^^.r°?iJi!i'*  .?°?"*;^  H^®' 

lost.  If  we  do  not  vote  to  override  this  bypass  is  integral  to  the  continued  vl-  7'^}'  »s  "ot  the  President  s  faultThat 

veto,  we  will  be  right  here  6  months  tallty  of  Weirton  Steel,  the  largest  em-  j!  '"*      "il*?             ,  <?S®"          '  ^ 

from  now  considering  the  same  issues,  ployee  owned  corporation  in  the  cotm-  very  obstlnance,  failed  to  act  last 

but  we  wIU  have  missed  this  year's  try.  ^^^  *"<*  present  a  bill  to  the  Presi- 

construction  season.  The  highway  biU  is  not  the  "budget  ^^^^  ^^^  *^  signature. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  highway  pro-  buster"  the  administration  makes  it  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that, 

gram  this  year,  there  wIU  be  severe  out  to  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  fimds  "  ^^^  ^®*°  ^^^  sustained,  the  Con- 

and  prolonged  disruptions  in  the  con-  from  the  general  fund  wiU  be  expend-  sress  could  present  an  acceptable  biU 

struction  and  repair  of  our  highway  ed  on  the  highways  portion  of  the  bill.  ^  ^^^  President  in  short  order  in  time 

system  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  The     highways     portion     is     totally  ^°^  ^^^  construction  season.  We  could, 

workers  wlU  be  unemployed.  Already,  funded  by  the  9-cent-per-gallon  tax  on  **"^  *'  ^  unlikely  that  we  would.  It 

the  lack  of  a  biU  has  meant  that  1,400  fuel   that   highway   users  have  been  would  be  high  stakes  poker  to  wager 

highway  projects  have  been  lost  for  pajring  into  the  highway  trust  fimd,  a  ^h*^  **  ^  sheer  posturing  of  some  who 

this  year.  In  addition  to  the  disruption  fund  which  currently  has  a  $10  billion  Pledge  that  we  wouldn't  have  a  bOl 

of  the  transportation  system  and  the  surplus.  The  bill  meets   the   budget  ^^t,il  next  fall.  You  would  assume  that 

devastating  effect  on  the  economy,  the  target    of    Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  those  who  have  raised  the  hue  and  cry 

President's  position  reflects  the  short-  The  funding  level  is  $1  billion  below  over  the  need  for  highways  and  the 

sightedness  of  this  administration  in  that  of  1986.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  construction  jobs  would  make  every 

planning  for  the  needs  of  our  coun-  fifth  year  of  authorizaton  of  the  bill  attempt  to  get  a  new  bill  quickl/  But 

try's  economic  future.  we  are  voting  on  today,  the  highway  ^  this  very  expensive  game  of  chick- 

My  State  of  West  Virginia  will  very  trust  fimd  will  have  another  $11  bil-  eu,  I  cannot  gamble  the  desires  of  my 

soon  exhaust  all  of  the  Federal  fimds  Uon  surplus.  Increasing  the  balance  constituents  on  the  hopes  that  reason 

available  for  highway  repair  and  con-  over  $200  million  per  year  is  hardly  and  cooperation  would  prevail 

struction.   The   $100  million   plus   in  "budget  busting."  Notwithstanding   the   objections   of 

highway  fimds  for  my  State  breaks  in  vetoing  the  highway  biU.  the  ad-  the  President,  this  biU  is  on  a  fast 

down  as  follows:  ministration  is  again  demonstrating  a  track  because  the  C<Higress,  willingly 

Category:                                         uanont  lack  of  regard  for  far-sighted  economic  or  not,  passed  a  bill  with  the  inference 

V^  constniction $13  development.  Numerous  studies  have  that  this  is  a  "take  it  or  leave  it"  meas- 

J^^[^" 23  dociunented  the  fact  that  a  substantial  ure.   Notwithstanding  sufficient  lead 

Secondary"..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!™™!™"™!!"!!!!!  ?  l?ortion  of  the  Nation's  iMisic  publicly  time,  we  didn't  act  until  the  11th  hour 
Urban. !.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!Z!!!!!!!  3  financed  infrastructure  is  grossly  inad-  and  it  is  now  high  noon  for  the  con- 
Bridge 35  equate.  A  report  completed  for  the  struction  season.  I  will  override  this 

Hazard  elimlnatlrai 1.4  joint  Economic  Committee  concluded  veto  because  timing  dictates  that  we 

West  Virginia  has  two  demonstra-  that  the  single  most  dominant  need  in  must  and  because  lutsed  on  previous 

tion  projects  which  are  very  desperate-  this  area  is  for  investment  in  highways  performance,  I  don't  l>eUeve  the  Con- 

ly  needed:  the  Chelyan  Bridge  and  the  and  bridges.  This  study  entitled  "Hard  gress  could  get  its  act  in  order  quicldy 

New    River    Parkway.    The    Chelyan  Choices"  estimated  that  $720  biUion  enough  to  get  an  accepUble  biU  to  the 

Bridge,  which  is  very  important  to  the  would  be  needed  by  the  year  2000.  We  President  for  his  signature, 

area's  coal  and  chemical  industry,  is  56  cannot  sustain  economic  growth  when  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 

years  old  and  badly  in  need  of  replace-  our  highways  and  bridges  are  falling  with  some  regret  that  I  vote  today  to 

ment.  Just  last  week  the  wheel  of  a  apart,  and  it  is  time  to  begin  attacking  sustain  the  President's  veto  of  Hit.  2. 

coal  truck  went  completely  through  this   problem.   As   President   Reagan  I  had  hoped  that  the  Congress  could 

the  pavement  of  the  bridge.  There  once  said  in  another  context:  "if  not  produce  a  workable  and  responsible 

were  no  injuries,  fortunately,  but  traf-  us,  who?  If  not  now,  when?"  highway  reauthorization  bill.  My  dis- 

f ic  was  tied  up  for  several  hours.  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it  appointment  with  our  effort  caused 

The  New  River  Parkway  is  vital  to  is  often  said  that  timing  is  everything,  me   to   vote   against   the   conference 

the   economic   viability   of   southern  Timing,  in  the  instance  of  the  high-  report  last  week  and  no  new  evidence 

West  Virginia.  This  highway  biU  wiU  way    biU,    clearly    dictates    that    we  has  convinced  me  to  change  that  vote, 

provide   a  tremendous   boost  to   the  should  and  must  release  designated  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  di- 

economy  of  the  area  by  greatly  in-  highway  user  fees  to  the  States.  The  lemma  we  find  ourselves  in  today.  We 

creasing  the  number  of  tourists.  'These  construction  season   is   upon   us.   An  all  knew  that  the  authorization  for 

demonstration  projects,  which  are  so  override,  albeit  distasteful  to  me,  must  Federal  highway  programs  was  due  to 
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esirire  last  Oetober.  but  u  Is  too  often 
the  ctM  wtth  CongresB.  we  have  al- 
lowed a  crisis  to  develop.  Because  con- 
ferees failed  to  reach  agreement 
durins  the  Mth  Ooncreas.  we  have 
been  held  hostage  by  the  threat  that  a 
new  construction  season  soon  would  be 
upon  us.  In  our  haste  to  beat  the  dead- 
line set  by  "Mother  Nature."  we  have 
produced  bad  legislation. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  so-called 
deimxistration  projects  contained  in 
this  bilL  Mr.  Pretfdent.  I  have  no 
problan  with  Ccwgress  earmaiidng 
funds  for  particular  mvjects  which 
truly  donoostmte  unique  transporta- 
tion systems.  This  bill,  however,  has 
few  projects  which  meet  that  crite- 
rion, and  Instead  is  loaded  with  costly 
projects  which;  in  this  era  of  danger- 
ous deficits,  represents  fiscal  madness. 

I  also  cannot  overlook  one  mass 
transit  project  auUuHized  in  the  bill. 
The  downtown  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Fernando  VaUey  metro  rail  project  is  a 
boondoggle  of  mammoth  proportion. 
The  nearly  $1  bilUon  we  will  spend  on 
this  project  could  better  be  spent  on 
mass  transit  alternatives  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  and  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  Members  of  this  body  know 
that  I  long  have  supported  responsible 
spending  for  mass  transit  projects. 
The  new  light  rafl  systems  in  other  lo- 
cations in  the  country  have  proven  to 
be  popular  and  cost  effective.  This  will 
not  be  the  case.  I  fear,  with  the  Los 
Angeles  project. 

The  section  of  HH.  2  with  which  I 
find  particularly  troublesome  is  the 
raising  of  the  speed  limit  to  65  miles 
per  hour  on  rural  interstate  highways. 
As  a  Western  Senator,  I  understand 
the  concern  of  many  constituents  and 
colleagues  who  wish  to  have  the  speed 
limit  raised.  The  lonely  stretches  of  I- 
5  and  1-M  in  Oregon  were  designed  for 
higher  speeds  than  the  current  speed 
limit.  But  the  reason  we  established 
the  national  speed  limit  still  is  as  com- 
peUtaig  as  it  was  in  1974.  Our  Nation 
now  is  importing  40  percent  of  our  pe- 
troleum needs,  the  same  level  as  when 
the  law  was  enacted.  We  still  have  an 
energy  crisis  in  this  Nation  and  conser- 
vation efforts  still  are  in  order. 
Beyond  that,  the  matter  of  saving 
lives  should  draw  our  attention.  The 
most  conservative  figure  I  have  heard 
is  that  a  minimum  of  500  lives  will  be 
lost  per  year  if  we  allow  the  speed 
limit  to  rise.  I  caimot  vote  for  any 
measure  which  would  allow  500  lives 
to  be  lost  on  our  Nation's  highways 
anymore  than  I  would  vote  for  legisla- 
tion which  would  end  the  lives  of 
Americans  in  the  Jungles  of  Central 
America  or  the  deserts  of  the  Middle 
East. 

Some,  including  the  President's  own 
advisers,  claim  that  today's  vote  is  a 
test  of  Ronald  Reagan's  ability  to 
govern.  I  do  not  share  that  conviction. 
If  the  President  wants  to  show  that  he 
will  lead  the  Nation  for  the  next  2 


yeaii.  I  caU  upon  him  to  negotiate 
menlngful  arms  control  agreements 
witri  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  convene 
a  budget  summit  with  congressional 
leaders  to  woiiE  out  a  responsible  com- 
prtapiae  on  taxing  and  spending. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  economic  effects 
our  action  wiU  have  if  34  Senators  vote 
to  sustain  the  veto.  Construction  com- 
panies and  their  employees  have  made 
tha^  point  very  clear  to  me.  Oregon 
Gov.  Neil  Goldschmidt.  the  former 
SecKtary  of  Transportation,  has  writ- 
ten to  remind  me  of  those  conse- 
quences as  well. 

I  am  as  committed  as  any  Member  of 
this  body  to  reauthorizing  Federal 
highway  programs.  No  Senator  has 
worked  harder  to  rebuild  the  infra- 
strufcture  of  this  Nation.  But  I  cannot 
vote  for  legislation  which  would  result 
in  t^e  loss  of  American  lives  and  the 
pavjig  of  congressional  districts  with 
pork.  Therefore,  with  my  vote  comes 
an  dffer  to  help  my  colleagues  quickly 
ena«t  a  new  highway  biU  in  the  event 
the  (^resident's  veto  is  sustained. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  concerns  regarding  this  transpor- 
tatidn  legislation  and  the  President's 
veto. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  apparent  direc- 
tion! this  legislation  is  taking  our 
tnuKportation  policy.  Since  1973, 
the^  have  been  only  30  demonstra- 
tion projects  nationwide.  This  bill 
alone  includes  152. 

Tills  means  money  that  should  be 
spe4t  based  upon  formula  and  merit, 
is  instead  being  spent  on  projects  de- 
tenilned  by  political  interests. 

P^haps  some  of  this  is  nothing  new, 
but  this  legislation  takes  a  giant  leap 
a,mV  from  fairness  and  equity. 

My  colleagues  should  know  that 
durkig  my  16  years  as  a  member  of  the 
lowii  House  of  Representatives,  we 
nevtr  took  it  upon  ourselves  to  play 
higlkway  engineer.  We  left  the  impor- 
tant task  of  determining  transporta- 
tion priorities  to  our  department  of 
transportation. 

You  can  be  certain.  Congress  makes 
a  lousy  highway  engineer,  too.  Con- 
gress should  not  usurp  the  right  and 
aut|tority  of  States  to  determine  their 
own  priorities.  To  do  so  on  such  a 
larae  scale  undermines  the  integrity  of 
thij  program. 

Vl  e  face  today  other  serious  issues  in 
add  tion  to  fairness  and  the  propriety 
of  Congress  usurping  the  right  and  au- 
thority of  States  determining  their 
own  transportation  needs. 

we  face  the  serious  concern  of 
budget  deficits.  As  we  vote  today,  the 
Semite  Budget  Committee  of  which  I 
am  J  a  member,  is  struggling  with  the 
deficit  problem  and  how  we  can  bring 
thu  deficit  under  control. 

Ipe  difference  between  the  confer- 
ence bill,  and  the  President's  plan  is 
about  $2.6  billion.  Most  of  this  differ- 
ence is  money  from  general  revenues. 
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not  from  the  highway  trust  fund.  And 
of  course,  general  revenue  spending 
adds  to  our  deficit  problem. 

Here  is  our  opportunity  to  draw  the 
line  on  unnecessary  spending  and  to 
work  to  jget  the  budget  under  controL 

One  o4her  point,  that  is  of  very  seri- 
ous concern  to  me,  is  the  impact  of 
further  delays  in  passing  this  legisla- 
tion. The  fact  is,  it  should  have  been 
passed  long  ago. 

But  we  live  in  the  real  world  and 
that    time    is    running 
around  the  country  could 
In  Iowa,  it  is  estimated 
8.500  jobs  rely  upon  pas- 
[hway  legislation. 

These  Ijobs  concern  me  greatly.  But 
yesterdaj^,  I  spoke  to  the  director  of 
Iowa's  I^partment  of  Transportation. 
He  inf  oitned  me  that  Iowa  should  not 
lose  any  Jobs.  Presently,  the  Iowa 
General  Assembly  is  considering  legis- 
lation that  will  allow  Iowa's  construc- 
tion seaeon  to  proceed  on  schedule. 
Therefore,  our  jobs  should  be  secure. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Congress  to  move  quickly  ahead  with  a 
more  equitable  transportation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity here  today  to  make  a  difference, 
to  take  a  stand.  When  Congress  voted 
on  this  legislation  previously,  it  was 
the  only  game  in  town.  We  were  told 
we  had  to  accept  the  questionable  pro- 
visions, pr  we  wouldn't  have  a  bill.  It 
was  the  best  we  were  going  to  get. 

But  n«w  it  is  a  different  game.  The 
Presideiit  is  weigliing  in  heavily  on 
this  issue.  He  is  a  key  player.  He  is 
calling  ^n  Congress  to  back  its  rheto- 
ric with  action.  He  is  calling  on  Con- 
gress to  take  a  stand  for  a  fair,  respon- 
sible transportation  policy  guided  by 
formula  and  merit— not  special  paro- 
chial in^rests.  He  is  calling  on  us  to 
keep  trinsportation  planning  in  the 
hands  if  the  States,  not  armchair 
congres^onal  engineers.  And  he  is  call- 
ing on  us  to  get  our  fiscal  House  in 
order.    [ 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  draw  the 
line  today,  and  to  take  a  stand  for 
what  isjright.  It  may  not  be  popular, 
but  that  is  often  the  case. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
sustaining  the  veto  and  in  working  on 
a  more  equitable,  fiscally  responsible 
biU. 

I  do  not  always  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent. In  fact,  9  out  of  10  times  I  have 
voted  td  override  the  President's  veto. 
But  thill  time  Congress  is  wrong,  and 
that's  ^hy  I  support  sustaining  the 
veto. 

Mr.  DfAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  offei  some  observations  regarding 
today's  Important  vote  on  whether  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  2, 
the  Suiface  Transportation  and  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  Act  of 
1987. 

By  a  ^ote  of  350  to  73,  the  House  de- 
cided tq  enact  this  legislation  notwith- 


standing the  President's  objections.  It 
is  now  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  cast  the 
deciding  vote  to  sustain,  or  to  override, 
the  President's  veto. 

I  regret  that  the  President's  advisers 
have  persuaded  him  to  veto  a  bill  so 
vital  to  the  safety  of  our  Nation's 
highways,  bridges,  and  transit  ssrstems. 
Moreover,  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
President's  steadfast  supporters  in 
Congress — on  critical  issues  of  world 
sectulty  and  national  defense— are 
now  being  asked  to  prove  their  loyalty 
by  killing  this  desperately  needed  bill. 
At  a  time  when  our  Nation's  infra- 
structure is  crumbling,  we  must  not 
fiu-ther  postpone  the  authorization  of 
these  critical  funds. 

The  consequences  of  failure  to  enact 
this  legislation  will  be  severe.  In  New 
York  City  alone,  further  delay  in  re- 
pairs to  two  major  bridges  serving 
nearly  one-half  of  a  million  i>eople  per 
day,  may  cause  these  bridges  to  be 
closed  to  protect  the  public. 

I  am  compelled  to  vote  to  override 
this  veto.  I  do  so  not  because  I  think 
that  this  bill  is  perfect— clearly  it  is 
not— but  because  I  loiow  that  it  is  nec- 
essary. If  the  President  had  available 
to  him  the  "line-item"  veto,  he  would 
not  have  found  it  necessary  to  kill  this 
entire  bill.  As  a  conferee  on  the  transit 
portion  of  this  legislation.  I  tmow  of 
the  long  hours  and  weeks  that  went 
into  forging  the  compromises  needed 
to  report  a  bill  out  of  conference.  H.R. 
2  would  have  been  a  better  bill  if  the 
President  could  have  used  the  surgical 
precision  of  a  line-item  veto  to  delete 
those  portions  most  objectionable  to 
him. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  this  bill 
contains  some  provisions  that  I  op- 
posed; however,  given  the  varjring  and 
sometimes  conflicting  needs  that  re- 
quired resolution  by  the  conferees,  I 
think  that  HJl.  2  reflects  the  best 
compromises  attainable.  Remember, 
we  began  conference  with  a  Senate  bill 
costing  about  $81  billion— if  extended 
from  4  years  to  5  years — and  a  House 
bill  costing  about  $90  billion.  The  final 
bill  contains  about  $87  billion  in  au- 
thorizations. 

Along  with  the  veto  message,  the  ad- 
ministration has  sent  Congress  a  $82 
billion  substitute  bill.  This  substitute 
would  be  only  $5  billion  less  expensive 
than  H.R.  2,  which  was  produced  by 
Congress  after  months  of  legislative 
stalemate,  followed  by  weeks  of  tough 
conferences.  To  reiterate  the  objec- 
tions made  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league Senator  Dixon  when  he  spoke 
on  the  Senate  floor  last  week:  Why  did 
the  administration  wait  so  long  to 
come  to  us  with  a  bill?  No  official  over- 
tures were  made  to  the  conferees 
before  the  bill  was  approved.  No  ef- 
forts were  made  to  work  with  us  to 
produce  a  conference  report  that 
would  satisfy  the  President.  Now,  after 
the  fact,  we  are  presented  with  a  sub- 
stitute bill  which  would  provide  only 


about  6  percent  less  than  TSLSL.  2. 1  adc 
How  can  OMB  tell  the  President  that 
H.R.  2  is  a  "pork-barrel"  bill  when 
OBCB's  own  substitute  is  94  percent  as 
costiy? 

We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  time  to 
further  debate  and  refine  H.R.  2.  The 
Federal  Highway  and  Transit  Pro- 
grams have  already  expired,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  Should  we  really  at- 
tempt to  reopen  the  entire  bill,  in 
order  to  make  savings  of  6  percent?  Is 
it  realistic  to  think  that  this  could  be 
done  quickly  given  our  experience  in 
conference  with  the  controversial 
nature  of  many  of  the  provisions  in- 
volved—for example,  raisdng  the  speed 
limit;  strengthening  Buy-America;  al- 
tering funding  formulas:  et  cetera.  I 
simply  do  not  think  that  it  can  be 
done  without  months  of  fiulher  delay. 

Failing  to  have  a  highway-transit 
bUl  enacted  into  law  will  lead  to  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
and  lack  of  needed  safety  projects. 
The  safety  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  well  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  Nation  cannot  safely 
abide  any  further  delay  in  billions  of 
dollars  of  projects. 

I  object  to  the  use  of  the  long-de- 
layed $87  billion  highway-transit 
measure  as  a  vehicle  for  OMB  to  make 
its  own  statement.  I  continue  to  be  a 
firm  supporter  of  our  President  on  sig- 
nificant issues  of  national  and  interna- 
tional policy.  Under  this  administra- 
tion, we  have  enjoyed  an  economic  re- 
newal that  has  produced  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  Jobs.  Moreover, 
President  Reagan's  leadership  has  en- 
abled this  country  to  reaffirm  its  posi- 
tion as  the  world's  leader,  and  as  its 
guardian  and  defender  of  freedom. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  cast  my  vote 
in  support  of  the  Nation's  need  to 
move  forward  with  the  repair  and  con- 
struction of  its  surface  transportation 
infrastructure.  American  taxpayers, 
who  have  contributed  the  taxes  that 
fund  these  vital  programs,  deserve  to 
see  their  hard-earned  dollars  put  to 
work  for  them.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  postpone  this  bill  any  longer. 

If  Federal  highway  and  transit  funds 
are  further  delayed,  the  impact  in  the 
State  of  New  York  alone  will  be  devas- 
tating. While  New  Yorkers  continue  to 
contribute  about  $12  million  per  week 
in  Federal  taxes  earmarked  for  trans- 
portation projects.  New  York  State 
has  already  run  out  of  Federal  trans- 
portation fimds. 

Over  the  5-year  life  of  the  legisla- 
tion. New  York  State  anticipates  re- 
ceiving more  than  $6.3  billion  for 
highway,  bridge,  transit,  and  other 
needed  transportation  projects.  How- 
ever should  this  veto  be  sustained,  the 
ensuing  delay  will  prevent  worthwhile 
and  needed  projects— not  pork  barrel, 
make-woik  projects— from  going 
ahead. 

As  of  March  1,  the  failure  to  approve 
Federal  fimds  for  $150  million  in  high- 


way projects  has  cost  4.000  Jobs.  By 
April  1,  we  will  lose  250  million  dollars' 
worth  of  projects  and  6,700  Jobs.  If  a 
bill  is  not  enacted  by  May  1,  $375  mil- 
lion in  projects  will  be  lost  along  with 
10,000  Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  list  of  New 
York  projects  included  in  the  Rbooko 
at  this  point.  This  list  will  illustrate 
typical  transportation  projects  that 
HJl.  2  was  crafted  to  assist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Highway  Projscts 

$7  million  rehabiUt&Uon  project  on  the 
Northway  between  Exits  2  4E  6.  in  Albany 
County. 

$3.5  million  Route  30A.  bridge  replace- 
ment project  over  the  Mohawk  River  and 
Barge  Canal. 

$6.7  million  reconstruction  project  on  2.9 
miles  of  Route  146  in  Saratoga  County. 

$1.73  million  reaurfadng  project  on 
Routes  13  &  69  in  Camden  Village. 

$1,359  million  bridge  rehabilitation 
project  on  Route  81  in  Syracuse. 

$2.65  million  bridge  replacement  project 
on  Route  204.  Brooks  Ave.  Bridge  over  the 
Barge  Canal,  Town  of  Gates,  in  Monroe 
County. 

$422,000  project  for  safety  work  on  Route 
3  IF  in  the  Town  of  Perlnton.  Monroe 
County. 

$19  million  for  bridge  work  on  a  Wantagh 
State  Paricway  Bridge  in  Nassau  County. 

$22  million  for  construction  of  1.4  miles  of 
the  Nassau  Expressway  in  Nassau  County. 

$2.8  million  for  repairs  and  safety  work  on 
Route  434.  the  Vestal  Parkway  in  Bingham- 
ton. 

$3.2  million  in  rehabilitation  work  on  10 
bridges  on  Interstate  81.  Bevler  St.  to  Mln- 
man's  Comers,  Town  of  Chenago. 

$3.1  million  bridge  replacement  project  at 
Hillside  Ave.  and  Snake  HUl  Road  in  Rock- 
land County. 

$9.6  million  reconstruction  project  for 
Route  9  in  the  Town  of  Poughkeepsie  in 
Dutchess  County. 

$1.7  million  bridge  replacement  project  at 
Route  11  Watertown  Bridge  over  the  Black 
River,  Jefferson  County. 

$1.83  million  for  bridge  reliabilltation  on 
Madison  Ave.  over  the  Chemung  River,  City 
of  Elmlra. 

$329  nUllion  (OVER  5  TEARS)  to  repair 
the  East  River  Bridges  in  New  York  City. 
Includes  continuing  work  on  the  following: 

$150  million  project  for  the  Manhattan 
Bridge  ($54  million  already  spent): 

$240  million  project  for  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge  ($16  million  already  spent); 

$220  million  project  for  the  Quemsboro 
Bridge  ($128  million  already  spent):  and 

$150  million  project  for  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  ($81  million  already  spoit). 

$6.9  mUllon  line  safety  project  on  tbe  Belt 
Parkway  System,  Oowanus  Exp. 

$4.8  million  construction  project  on  Route 
33.  the  Kensington  Exp.  in  the  Town  of 
Cheek  towaga. 

TRANsrr  Projscts 

About  $507  million  per  year  in  transit  for- 
mula and  discretionary  funds  for  New  York 
MTA  projects. 

About  $10  million  per  year  in  transit 
projects  for  the  Niagara  Frontier  Transpor- 
tation Authority  in  Buffalo. 
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About  t8.e  mflUon  pa*  year  in  trmnait 
projeeta  in  Albany. 

About  $4.8  miUkni  per  year  In  tranait 
pfojecta  in  Syneuw. 

Ifr.  OORS.  Mr.  President.  I  rlae  to 
rapport  ttie  veto  override  of  the  hlsh- 
way  reMithorlntion  bUL  This  urgent 
highway  bill  has  cleared  some  tough 
hurdles  over  the  past  8  months.  But 
one  more  obstacle  remains  to  these 
much-needed  highway  construction, 
maiwtmance.  and  safety  programs.  I 
urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  voting  to  override  the  President's 
miwulded  veto. 

.1  was  an  enthusiastic  coeponsor  of 
the  (Mrlgtnal  highway  bill.  In  the  last 
Congress  I  supported  this  legislation, 
but  unfortunately  we  did  not  take  it 
up  in  time.  Because  of  last  year's  stale- 
mate over  divisive  issues  like  billboard 
amendmoits  and  the  speed  limit,  this 
year's  bUl  took  on  a  new  sense  of  ur- 
gency. The  House  and  Senate  rose  to 
the  occasion  by  burying  their  differ- 
ences and  devising  compromises  to 
create  a  coherent  and  complete  pack- 
age. I  ccnigratulate  my  colleagues  in 
both  Houses  for  their  diligence  and 
perslstoice  In  crafting  this  legislation. 
Congress  clearly  recognizes  the  des- 
perate need  for  action  now.  We  need 
to  release  trust  fund  revenues  so  that 
States  will  not  miss  the  construction 
season  and  workers  are  not  laid  off. 

Tlie  President  attacks  the  bill  as  a 
"budget-buster"  and  "full  of  pork."  I 
would  like  to  counter  those  claims 
with  a  few  facts.  Since  several  of  my 
fellow  Senators  have  already  ad- 
dressed this  particular  charge,  I  wlU  be 
brief.  First,  the  highway  and  mass 
transit  i4>propriatlons  are  drawn  from 
the  highway  trust  fund,  money  collect- 
ed from  highway  users  across  the 
Nation.  To  restrict  spending  of  these 
funds  would  not  directly  affect  the 
Federal  budget  deficit.  The  highway 
trust  fund  must  be  used  solely  for 
highway  and  mass  transit  programs 
and  projects.  Vetoing  the  highway  bill 
does  not  release  that  money  for  other 
uses.  Tet.  by  bottling  up  those  fimds. 
the  President  Jeopardizes  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jobs  in  construction  and 
related  industries. 

While  the  President  is  preoccupied 
with  bookkeeping  niceties,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  some  of  the  hidden  costs 
of  his  veto.  This  veto  directly  affects 
the  safety  of  everyone  who  travels  on 
highways,  city  streets,  and  country 
roads.  Failure  to  pass  the  highway  bill 
will  eliminate  many  worthy  safety 
projects,  and  equally  important,  slow 
down  the  rehabilitation  of  roads  and 
bridges  in  desperate  need  of  repair. 
Without  highway  funds,  our  inter- 
states,  overpasses,  streets,  and  bridges 
will  deteriorate.  The  cost  in  human 
terms  is  impossible  to  gauge. 

This  crudal  legislation  also  contains 
provisions    to    reauthorize    highway 


safety  programs  and  make  funds  avail- 
able to  the  States  for  safety  improve- 
ments. It  would  authorize  several  Na- 
tional Highway  Transx>ortation  Safety 
Adiqinistration  safety  research  and  de- 
veloiiment  programs  including  a  study 
and  a  pilot  program  to  improve  older 
driver  safety  and  mobility.  In  addition, 
this; bill  would  direct  the  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Research  Board  of  the  Na- 
tion^ Research  Coimcil  to  study  cer- 
tain truck  safety  measures,  and  it 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porliition  to  Improve  safety  at  rail- 
highway  crossings. 

In.  Tennessee,  there  are  several 
totaling  over  $90  million, 
are  long  overdue  to  secure  the 
^y  of  travelers  within  and  across 
ite.  The  same  is  true  for  most  of 
>roJects  in  the  bill.  Highway  68, 
;xample,  winds  through  Monroe 
County.  TN,  near  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tional Forest  and  the  Appalachian 
Substandard  roads— those 
>w  shouldered,  curving,  hilly 
stretches  of  pavement— in  that  area 
lot  satisfactorily  handle  current 
traffic  demands.  This  presents  a  real 
hazard  to  drivers.  The  highway  bill 
will  I  provide  funds  to  improve  this 
route.  That  is  not  "pork"— it  Is  common 
sense.  There  are  countless  projects, 
highway  repair  programs,  and  bridge 
rehabilitation  projects  that  we  must 
have  in  order  to  guarantee  the  safety 
of  tpe  public.  There  are  even  provi- 
sionfe  to  study  schoolbus  safety.  Our 
citians  and  our  children  must  have 
thesaf est  roads  possible. 

T^e  highway  bill  allocates  funds  for 
scores  of  worthy  and  necessary 
projects.  The  safety  and  economic 
prosperity  of  the  Nation  wlU  be  direct- 
ly aiffected  by  this  legislation.  I  en- 
coueage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
votijig  to  override  the  veto  and  enact 
this)  important  legislation.  Let  us  cross 
thistfiiud  hurdle.  Thank  you. 

Mt-  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  oppose  H.R.  2.  and  to  indicate 
my  intention  to  vote  to  siistain  Presi- 
des Reagan's  veto  of  this  legislation. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this 
vota 

If^.  President,  we  all  have  a  stake  in 
the ;  outcome  of  this  vote,  although 
some  have  a  greater  stake  than  others. 

Ope  of  the  main  reasons  I  wanted  to 
servp  on  the  Environment  and  Public 
Wotfks  Committee  was  to  work  on  this 
highway  bill.  The  members  of  that 
conynittee  received  me  graciously,  lis- 
tened to  the  concerns  of  my  State,  and 
addtessed  them. 

I  took  part  in  the  markup  of  this  im- 
portant bill,  and  commend  the  leader- 
shlq  of  the  committee  for  the  speed 
wit«  which  the  panel  moved. 

with  most  Members  of  the 
ite,  I  was  pleased  to  Join  the  ma- 
^y  when  the  Senate  passed  its 
»way  bill  on  February  4  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  96  to  2.  Despite 
having  to  deal  with  several  controver- 
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slal  issuw,  the  Senate  acted  quiddy  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation.  We  were 
all  mindful  of  the  losses  to  the  high- 
way programs  in  our  States  which 
would  re  nilt  if  we  delayed  in  passing  a 
highway  bill. 

Had  til  e  l>ill  which  the  Hotise-Senate 
conference  produced  borne  a  signifi- 
cant regemblance  to  the  bill  the 
Senate  passed  in  February,  our  States 
would  bf  advertising  for  bids  and  let- 
ting contracts  under  a  new  law. 

But  the  conference  agreement  that 
came  back  to  the  Senate  was  far  dif- 
ferent than  the  bill  the  Senate  worked 
so  hard  io  produce.  For  Virginia,  that 
different  was  a  critical  one. 

Lest  atiy  Senator  be  left  with  the 
wrong  impression.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  respectful  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  on  the  conference. 
Inded,  Conference  Chairman  Monn- 
HAN  worked  diligently. 

Mx.  Ijesident.  the  quality  of  the 
Senate  bill  notwithstanding,  the  con- 
ference agreement  fell  far  short  of 
what  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
requires  to  pursue  its  highway  con- 
struction program.  Somehow,  between 
a  House  bill  which  provided  $105  mil- 
lion for  Virginia's  interstate  program, 
and  a  Senate  bill  which  provided  $100 
million.  Virginia  woimd  up  with  only 
$65  million  a  year  in  this  funding  cate- 
gory. 

This  cut  is  directly  attributable  to 
other  piojects  in  the  bill  of  dubious 
merit.  Virginia  has  devoted  much  care 
and  conttem  to  meeting  its  transporta- 
tion ne«ds,  and  this  bill  would  not 
allow  Virginia  to  pursue  that  initia- 
tive.      1 

Thougpout  every  step  of  this  process 
I  have  been  in  close  consuiltation  with 
VirginiaJGov.  Gerald  Bailies.  Governor 
Bailies  bas  shown  exceptional  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  transportation  in 
our  State  as  well  as  nationally. 

The  Virginia  General  Assembly  met 
in  specif  session  Isst  September  solely 
for  the  consideration  of  transportation 
issues  and  produced  a  package  of  reve- 
nues and  highway  construction  which 
has  become  well  known  throughout 
the  50  I  States.  Much  of  our  State 
action  w)bs  predicated  on  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable l^eral  highway  bill. 

0\xt  Clovemor,  despite  his  early  and 
continuing  vocal  support  for  quick 
passage  lof  a  highway  bill,  urged  the 
Virginia'  delegation  to  uphold  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  2. 

An  excessive  amount  of  the  money 
in  this  bill  is  for  demonstration 
projects  and  discretionary  funds  which 
we  Just  do  not  need.  As  tempting  as 
those  d<  imonstration  projects  and  dis- 
cretionap7  funds  are,  in  the  end  they 
only  reduce  the  total  amount  of 
money  available  to  the  States  for  its 
programs.  Let  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing: Virginia,  too,  has  demonstra- 
tion prcjects  in  this  bill.  But  "demo" 


projects  are  merely  a  symptom  of  the 
overriding  issue  here. 

In  this  bill,  there  are  over  a  hundred 
demonstration  projects.  What  is  there 
to  prevent  the  next  highway  bill  from 
containing  535  projects,  at  least  one 
for  each  Member  of  Congress?  Or  even 
more?  The  answer  is,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  this  bill  for  setting  a  prece- 
dent to  do  Just  that! 

If  passed,  this  bill  would  set  a  prece- 
dent for  the  next  highway  bill,  when 
every  Member  would  feel  compelled  to 
add  his  or  her  demonstration  project, 
capsizing  the  whole  bill.  We  are  losing 
sight  of  the  purpose  of  the  Federal 
highway  bill. 

This  program  has  fimctioned  well  as 
a  State-Federal  partnership.  This  part- 
nership has  been  usurped  by  Congress' 
insistence  of  adding  expensive  and  \m- 
necessary  spending. 

This  legislation  includes  criteria  for 
the  discretionary  programs  which  di- 
rectly penalize  some  States.  It's  bad 
enough  that  there  are  multimlllion 
dollar  discretionary  programs  in  the 
bill  at  all,  but  when  States  cannot 
compete  equally  for  those  funds,  its 
worse  still. 

Another  issue  here  is  how  this  bUl 
will  affect  the  Federal  budget.  Our 
President  has  led  the  fight  to  reduce 
Federal  spending.  He  has  taken  aim  at 
the  extraneous  and  unnecessary 
spending  in  this  legislation.  We  must 

support  him  in  this  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  remaining  time  to  the  distin- 
guished   Republican    leader,    Seiuitor 

Dole.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  do  we  have  on  this  side? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 
Mr.  DOLE.  How  much  time  on  the 

other  side?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Twenty-five  seconds  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  from  our  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  time  remains 
on  this  side? 

Mr.  DOLE.  You  have  25  seconds  and 
we  have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Fine.  If  the  distin- 
guished  leader   would,    or   we   could 

extend  the  overall  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas,  Senator  Dole,  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  aU  Senators  for  this  debate.  I 
am  not  certain  at  this  point  whether 
anything  anyone  says  is  going  to 
change  any  minds,  but  since  somebody 
prepared  this  for  me,  I  thought  I 
ought  to  give  it. 


Mr.  President,  in  a  few  moments  the 
Senate  will  cast  a  vote.  Important  to 
the  American  people  and  important  to 
the  President.  Let  us  face  it,  it  is  a 
simple,  straightforward  test:  Will  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  match  the 
coiu-age  of  the  President  to  say  no  to  a 
bad  bill. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  our 
effort  to  sustain  the  President's  veto 
reflects  our  strong  commitment  to 
Federal  aid  to  highways— not  against 
it.  The  President  wants  a  highway  bill. 
This  Senator  wants  a  highway  bill. 
The  people  want  a  highway  bill.  And 
we  can  give  the  people  the  kind  of 
highway  bill  they  deserve,  if  we  sus- 
tain the  President's  veto  and  then  get 
down  to  work  on  a  new  package  start- 
ing today. 

HISTOmT 

We  have  imposed  a  Federal  excise 
tax  on  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  and  trucks, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  will 
help  provide  for  a  Federal  Interstate 
Highway  System  and  also  help  ensure 
that  the  American  motoring  public— 
the  people  who  pay  for  the  program- 
will  have  adequate  and  safe  primary 
and  secondary  highways  and  bridges. 

All  the  Congress  had  to  do  was  to 
pass  a  bill  that  equitably  divided  the 
money  that  is  paid  expressly  for  this 
purpose.  Yet,  we  have  not. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  did  its  job, 
passing  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act  on  September  24.  At  that  time,  we 
requested  a  conference  with  the  House 
to  resolve  differences  in  our  two  bills. 
On  October  2,  the  House  agreed  to 
meet  with  us  in  conference,  but  the 
House  never  showed. 

The  simple  reason  is  because  some 
on  the  conference  were  opposed  to  the 
65-mile-per-hoiu-  speed  limit,  and  if 
they  could  not  get  their  way,  they 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  highway  con- 
struction and  nudntenance  programs 
throughout  the  country. 

The  consequences  of  that  position 
are  already  showing.  Contractors, 
equipment  manufacturing  and  sales 
outlets,  sand  and  gravel  operations 
and  asphalt  refineries  have  suffered. 
So  have  concrete  and  steel  manufac- 
turers, suppliers  of  other  highway  con- 
struction needs— and  employees  of  all 
these  companies. 

In  addition.  States  and  local  govern- 
ments which  have  budgeted  for  these 
funds— based  on  our  agreement  to  col- 
lect the  money  and  equitably  distrib- 
ute it— are  now  out  of  money  and  miss- 
ing deadlines  for  signing  contracts. 

DEMOHSTRATIOH  PROJSCTS 

The  bill  contains  152  special  interest 
highway  projects  and  will  siphon  at 
least  $1.4  billion  from  the  trust  fimd 
to  benefit  a  few  and  penalize  the  vast 
majority  of  States.  To  fund  these 
projects,  money  is  taken  right  off  the 
top  of  the  trust  fund,  before  an  equita- 
ble distribution  formula  is  implement- 
ed. 


Even  worse,  the  true  cost  to  com- 
plete all  of  these  demonstration 
projects  is  now  $5.5  bUlion.  and  climb- 
ing. If  you  vote  to  override  the  veto,  be 
prepared  to  be  visited  next  year  and 
every  year  thereafter  by  those  repre- 
senting the  uncompleted  projects  until 
all  these  projects  are  completed. 

I  will  not  make  a  Judgment  about 
the  merit  of  each  and  every  demon- 
stration project  in  the  bill— I  am  sure 
some  have  merit  and  some  may  not. 
The  important  point  is  that  we  have 
promised  to  establish  and  fund  an 
Interstate  EOghway  System,  which 
allows  the  States  to  decide  how  and 
where  to  construct  and  maintain  inter- 
changes and  the  primary  and  second- 
ary systems  to  compliment  the  inter- 
states.  The  bill  breaks  that  agreement 
with  the  States,  and  attempts  to  have 
the  Congress  run  roughshod  over  the 
States  and  mlcromanage  highway  con- 
struction. 

BXTDGR  ■UBlUnt 

I  have  heard  it  siiggested  that  there 
is  no  budget  argument  against  the  bill, 
that  it  is  all  trust  fund  money.  Regret- 
tably, it  is  not  all  trust  fimd  money.  In 
fact,  over  $2  billion  would  be  spent  in 
each  of  the  5  years  during  the  life  of 
the  bill  from  the  general  fund  at  the 
Treasury.  This  is  not  trust  fund 
money,  it's  straight  deficit  spending. 

The  only  reason  this  funding  scheme 
was  devised  is  to  help  disgiiise  the  fact 
that  only  20  States  received  any 
money  from  the  peimy  per  gallon 
mass  transit  gasoline  tax  last  year.  Yet 
the  other  States  are  expected  to  pay 
nearly  $2.4  billion  into  the  fimd  under 
this  bill. 

Tnmro 

Mr.  President,  the  fear  being  spread 
by  the  proponents  of  voting  to  over- 
ride the  veto  is  that  this  is  the  only 
chance  to  get  a  highway  bilL  I  have 
even  heard  that  if  the  veto  is  sus- 
tained, no  other  bill  could  be  consid- 
ered this  year.  That  is  flat  not  true! 

When  my  party  was  in  the  majority 
last  year,  we  passed  a  bill  and  were 
ready  to  go  to  conference.  Many  of 
those  who  say  we  cannot  get  another 
bill  are  the  very  ones  who  refused  to 
even  attend  the  conference  last  year. 
Now  these  handwringers  cry  that  time 
is  of  the  essence. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  separate 
those  who  support  Federal  aid  to  high- 
ways from  those  who  would  use  this 
program  to  serve  some  other  agenda. 

AOMIMISTHATION'S  ALTERNATTVI 

Mr.  President,  we  do  have  an  option, 
an  opportunity  to  right  the  wrong 
which  would  be  inflicted  by  overriding 
this  veto.  Last  Friday,  I  introduced  S. 
878,  the  administration's  alternative. 

Basi«dly,  the  bill  will  provide  more 
money  to  43  States  for  highway 
projects  by  eliminating  funding  for 
the  demonstration  projects  from  out- 
side the  formula  program,  even  the 
vast   majority   of   those   States  with 
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dBmotHtrmtkm  inojects  in  the  vetoed 
bOl  will  be  better  served. 

fia  allditian.  the  30  SUtee  which  did 
not  receive  (me  red  cent  from  the 
penny  per  lalkxi  man  transit  fund 
last  year  wlU  be  fiven  money  from  the 
trust  fund  through  the  mass  transit 
fiHuiula  procraiD. 

The  alternative  is  a  better  deal  while 
remaining  fiscally  respmsible  by  re- 
classifying the  dononstration  projects 
to  priority  projects,  by  reducing  the 
amount  allocated  to  discretionary  ac- 
counts, by  giving  more  back  to  the 
States  through  the  fbrmula.  and  al- 
lowing an  States  to  receive  some  of 
the  mass  transit  trust  fund. 

Before  any  of  my  colleagues  vote  on 
this  veto.  I  urge  them  to  take  the  time 
to  look  at  the  alternative.  It  iH«serves 
the  States'  discretion  to  set  65  mfles- 
PCT-hour  WDttA  limits,  and  upholds  our 
agreement  with  the  States. 

ABVASCI  ooasntiCTioR 
The  administration's  alternative  also 
contains  the  advance  construction  pro- 
vision. This  would  allow  States  to 
begin  construction  projects  now.  and 
be  rQMid  following  the  enactment  of 
the  bilL  Several  States  have  already 
begun  to  use  this  authority  in  antici- 
pation of  receiving  money  that  they 
are  rightfully  due.  This  provision  does 
allow  eonstruction  to  get  underway. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  Just 
about  every  story  imaginable  about 
the  bill  the  President  vetoed.  There 
scans  to  be  some  sort  of  law  against 
approving  another  bill,  yet  we  have 
turned  around  continuing  resolu- 
tions—which fund  the  entire  Federal 
Oovemment— in  a  day  or  two  follow- 
ing a  veto.  Why  is  it  that  we  cannot  do 
the  same  with  a  highway  bill? 

I  have  heard  that  voting  to  sustain 
this  veto  will  bring  about  the  second 
Great  Depression  of  this  century.  But. 
the  real  threat  is  continuing  to  allow 
the  Government  to  spend  as  if  we  had 
unlimited  resources. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  is  a 
very  important  vote. 

Mr.  BYRO.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  I  am  sure 
everyone  would  like  to  hear  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
Senator's  time.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Time 
will  not  be  charged.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  Republican  leader.  Sena- 
tor Dole. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  thank  the  presiding  offi- 
cer. 

This  is  a  very  important  vote.  It  is 
not  a  vote  for  or  aanlnst  highways,  or 
whether  or  not  those  who  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  veto  are  somehow  against 
highway  construction.  We  were  for  it 


year.  We  passed  a  bill  last  year.  It 
wettt  to  conference.  It  got  hung  up  on 
thej  House  side  because  of  the  intransi- 
gence of  someone  on  the  House  side 
over  the  65-mlle-per-hoiu-  provision. 

Nbw  we  are  up  to  April  1  of  this 
year,  as  far  as  I  can  tell  through  no 
fault  of  anybody  who  wiU  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  veto. 

1 1  must  say  that  this  is  a  rather 
unique  position  for  me  because  I  do 
kndw  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
quite  well.  [Laughter.] 

I  do  not  know  the  President  that 
wel}.  [Laughter.] 

B|it  I  get  a  lot  of  good  advice  on  this 
program,  even  more  than  I  want. 
[La^ighter.] 

I  would  Just  make  it  clear  for  the 
record  that  if  this  veto  is  sustained, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  sustained,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  highway  bill  Just  as 
quiikly  as  we  can  muster  people  on 
both  sides  to  do  it.  So  the  record 
should  be  clear  that  those  of  us  who 
vot^  to  sustain  the  veto  are  not  voting 
against  highway  construction.  I  think 
we  can  give  the  people  the  kind  of 
higliway  bill  that  they  deserve. 

UhtU  a  couple  of  years  ago  we  had 
about  10  or  12  special  demonstration 
projects.  In  this  bill  alone,  there  are 
152,  I  think  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
has  said  that  the  next  time  we  prob- 
ably will  have  535  demonstration 
proj 

I  Just  suggest  for  many,  many 
ins  of  merit  that  the  President's 
veto  should  be  sustained. 

Ij4t  me  make  Just  one  other  plea  to 
my  j  Republican  colleagues,  and  my 
Democratic  colleagues.  Some  say  this 
is  a  test  of  loyalty.  Some  on  the  other 
sidei  say  it  is  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the 
majbrity  leader,  and  some  say  it  is  a 
test  of  loyalty  to  Howard  Baker.  Bob 
Dole,  or  more  importantly,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  this  side. 
Thart)  may  or  may  not  be  accurate.  But 
it  14  a  very  critical  vote  for  Ronald 
Reagan.  He  has  looked  at  the  merits. 
He  decided  to  veto  this  bill.  He  has 
made  a  judgment.  I  would  hope  that 
we  oould  sustain  that  judgment. 

If  i  we  are  going  to  be  busting  the 
budket  with  this  bill.  I  am  not  certain 
that  it  is  not  going  to  happen  again 
next  week  or  the  next  week  or  the 
next  month.  The  President  may  decide 
to  v^to  additional  legislation. 

S<^  I  urge  my  colleagues,  if  you  are  in 
doubt,  if  you  are  in  doubt  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  keep  in  mind  that  Ronald 
Reafewi  is  a  Republican.  Ronald 
Reagan  is  our  President.  Ronald 
Reagan  never  asked  us  to  do  very 
much  around  this  place.  But  he  has 
askAd  us  to  sustain  this  veto. 

I  [would  say  to  many  of  my  col- 
leafiiues  that  he  came  along  in  1980 
and;  pulled  us  off  the  street,  made  us 
chairmen,  put  us  in  the  majority. 

I  ust  suggest  that  it  ought  to  be  bi- 
par  isan,  and  so  does  the  President,    another 


The  highway  bill  has  been  bipartisan 
in  the  past.  Most  of  us  voted  for  the 
highwa|r  bill,  and  will  vote  for  the 
next  hikhway  bill.  We  are  not  quarrel- 
ing about  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
or  highivay  construction. 

So  as  far  as  the  test  of  loyalty,  if 
someone  perceives  it  as  a  test  of  loyal- 
ty, it  onght  to  be  easy  to  cast  a  vote 
for  Rodald  Reagan.  I  would  hope  that 
some  oif  our  Democratic  colleagues 
would  J6in  us.  This  may  be  a  historic 
vote.  This  may  determine  the  strength 
of  the  President  for  the  next  21 
months. 

I  do  hot  believe  anyone  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  is  looking  for  a  weak 
and  ineffective  leadership  in  the 
White  House.  But  I  would  conclude 
my  making  a  point  that  I  made  at  the 
outset,  j 

There!  will  be  another  highway  bill 
this  year.  There  is  going  to  be  a  high- 
way bil]  signed  into  law.  There  could 
be  a  highway  bill  yet  in  the  next 
week— in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House 
next  week. 

The  construction  period  is  starting. 
We  knolw  it  will  cause  a  hardship  for 
some  Slates.  If  they  do  not  have  ad- 
vance finding,  they  will  need  author- 
ity to  issue  bonds,  or  issue  notes.  Many 
Stotes  WiU  have  to  do  that.  It  will  be  a 
real  crisis.  We  Icnow  people  will  not  go 
to  work.  Suppliers  and  others  want 
this  bill  passed. 

There' is  no  question  about  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  a  highway  bilL  So 
I  would  just  urge  my  colleagues  that 
in  this  lather  critical  moment  that  we 
think  long  and  hard  about  what  we 
are  aboift  to  do.  Some  say  that  we  are 
not  goi^  to  pass  another  bill.  We 
know  ttalEit  is  not  accurate. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  President,  to  vote  to  sustain  the 
veto.      I 

I  yiel4  whatever  additional  time  I 
may  haye  to  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leade^. 

Mr.  H5rRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  president,  how  much  time  do  I 
have?    J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  5  minutes  and  25 
seconds^] 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  that 
we  should  sustain  the  President  for  a 
number  I  of  reasons:  That  this  bill  is  a 
budget  buster,  and  others  have  de- 
bunked that  idea;  that  there  is  pork  in 
this  bill;  that  another  bill  can  qulcidy 
be  passed:  and  that  the  President  must 
be  rehal^ilitated. 

Mr.  IVesident.  if  this  veto  is  sus- 
tained it  will  not  be  because  of  pork  in 
the  bill.l  It  will  be  because  of  politics; 
not  pori.  as  the  White  House  asserts, 
but  because  the  White  House  has  put 
it  on  that  basis.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that. 

Anothier  argument  is  that  there  is 
bill  sitting  there,  and  that  aU 


we  have  to  do  is  call  it  up.  send  it 
down  to  the  White  House,  and  the 
President  will  sign  it  the  same  .day. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  not  very  realis- 
tic. We  know  all  of  the  thorny  prob- 
lems that  have  to  be  resolved. 

This  measure  was  2  years  in  the 
making.  It  involves  the  20-percent 
minimiim,  the  one-half  percent  mini- 
mum, the  4R  formula,  the  demonstra- 
tion projects,  the  65-mile-an-hour 
speed  limit,  and  all  of  these  things  are 
very  complicated  and  thorny  issues. 
There  are  very  contentious  elements 
in  this  equation.  We  are  not  just  talk- 
ing about  two  Houses  here.  We  are 
talking  about  three  Houses.  We  are 
talking  about  this  House,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  also  the 
conference  that  must  occur  between 
the  two  Houses.  That  is  the  third 
House.  And  it  is  there  where  most  of 
the  problems  have  to  be  finally  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  misleading  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  have  them 
believe  that  another  bill  can  be  passed 
this  week  or  next  week  or  this  month. 
It  will  not  happen.  It  cannot  happen 
because  the  legislative  realities  are 
such  that  it  will  not  happen.  All  of 
these  issues  are  complicated  matters. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  has  said  that  this  ought 
to  be  bipartisan.  It  was  bipartisan.  It 
passed  this  Senate  on  the  final  confer- 
ence report  by  a  vote  of  79  to  17.  with 
4  Senators  not  voting.  That  was  a  bi- 
partisan vote. 

All  of  a  sudden  now  the  White 
House  is  putting  on  the  pressure.  I  was 
amused  to  read  in  this  morning's 
paper  that  our  good  friend.  Howard 
Baker— and  nobody  loves  Howard 
Baker  more  than  I  do  [Laughter.] 

But  here  is  what  Howard  Baker  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  the  Republi- 
can conference  yesterday:  "I  told  them 
it  was  not  just  the  President's  hide." 
and  that  is  in  brackets— "that  the 
Democrats  were  trying  to  nail  to  the 
wall.  But  it  is  mine,  too."  [Laughter.] 
So  Mr.  Baker  was  talking  about 
Howard  Baker's  hide,  not  just  the 
President's  hide— but  Howard  Baker's 
hide.  Bob  Dole's  hide?  No.  He  did  not 
say  that.  [Laughter.] 

1  wlU  tell  you  whose  hide  is  really 
being  nailed  to  the  wall  if  this  veto  is 
sustained.  It  is  the  hide  of  every 
householder,  every  wage  earner  out 
there  among  the  800,000  persons,  the 
individuals  whose  jobs,  whose  bread  on 
whose  table  depends  on  this  vote  that 
is  going  to  occur  within  the  next  5 
minutes. 

That  is  the  guy  v^ose  hide  is  going 
to  be  naUed  to  the  wall,  his  hide. 

So  let  us  not  get  confused  about 
whose  hide  is  going  to  be  nailed  to  the 
wall  here. 

We  have  projects  waiting  to  go  in  my 
State  and  every  other  State.  We  have 
over  6.000  jobs  at  stake  in  my  State. 
Every  Senator  here  can  say  the  same 


thing  with  reject  to  projects  that  are 
ready  to  go  in  his  or  her  State.  These 
people  can  be  put  to  work  as  quickly 
as  we  can  cast  this  vote  to  override  the 
veto. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  are  no  Re- 
publican highways  in  this  country; 
there  are  no  Democratic  highways  in 
this  country.  Potholes  know  no  party. 
[Laughter.] 

The  highways  in  this  coimtry  are  for 
the  American  people,  and  the  vote 
that  we  cast  today  is  going  to  be  for 
the  American  people  or  against  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend,  the 
Republican  leader,  says  this  is  a  test  of 
loyalty  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  this  President  is  not 
going  to  rise  or  fall  based  on  this  vote. 
There  wiU  be  other  vetoes  coming 
down  the  road.  This  Is  not  the  final 
battle  of  Armageddon.  This  is  not  the 
lay  of  the  last  minstrel. 

Some  Senators  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  this  President  will  rise  or 
fall  on  the  basis  of  this  vote. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  this  is 
really  not  the  case. 

Isabella  in  "Measure  for  Measure," 
pleading  with  the  Lord  Deputy  to  the 
Duke  of  Vienna  for  her  brother's  life, 
said.  "Oh.  it  is  exceUent  to  have  a 
giant's  strength,  but  it  is  tyrannous  to 
use  it  like  a  giant." 

B4r.  President,  every  President  has 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  veto. 
He  has  the  authority  to  use  it.  But, 
Mr.  President,  think  of  what  the  veto 
is  being  used  for  in  this  instance,  if 
what  we  hear  is  the  case,  that  it  is  a 
test  of  loyalty  to  the  President.  The 
veto  here  is  used  to  show  that  the 
President  is  rehabilitated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  each  side  may  have  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  they  say 
it  is  a  test  of  loyalty.  Surely,  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  is  not  going  to  be  used  in 
that  context.  Surely,  that  is  not  the 
case  to  be  made  for  this  veto,  that  it  is 
a  test  of  loyalty,  when  it  involves  so 
many  households,  so  many  family 
budgets  that  will  be  busted  if  this  veto 
is  sustained.  And  every  month  that 
passes  is  a  month  out  of  each  house- 
holder's budget. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "Well,  we 
can  pass  it  tomorrow."  Suppose  it  were 
passed  a  month  from  now  or  2  months 
from  now? 

That  much  of  the  construction 
season  will  be  gone  and  that  much  of 
each  jobholder's  budget  is  down  the 
drain  and  lost  forever. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  may  I  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  job  you  lose 
may  be  your  own.  You  can  do  a  favor 
for  a  dozen  voters  out  there  and  they 
all  may  go  fishing  on  election  day.  But 
you  take  one  man's  job  and  he  will  re- 
member it.  his  family  will  remember 


it.  and  he  will  make  sure  that  his 
friends  will  remonber  it. 

Let  us  cast  this  vote  on  the  basis  of 
merit.  Jobs,  highwajrs.  bridges,  lives, 
safety,  the  national  economy.  If  the 
vote  is  on  the  basis  of  merit,  then  the 
American  people  will  win  today. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frmn  KanswB  is  reoogniaedL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bfr.  PrMident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  lettAr  I 
received  this  morning  from  the  Presi- 
dent be  made  part  of  the  Rbcoio,  and 
also  a  letter  received  by  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Vermont.  Sena- 
tor Staitoro.  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thb  Whitx  Hovsb. 
Wathinaton,  ManOi  31. 1M7. 

Hon.  ROBXBT  OOLK, 

Republican  Leader, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

Dkah  Bob:  I  have  returned  to  the  Consreas 
without  my  slsn&ture  the  bill  HJR.  2,  wblch 
authorizes  Federal  highway  aad  transit  pro- 
grams. 

This  legislation  provides  excessive  fundint 
for  mass  tratisit  programs  and  distributes 
these  funds  unfairly  to  certain  cities.  It  con- 
tains provisions  to  fund  an  unprecedented 
152  "highway  demonstration"  projects  and 
thereby  violates  the  equitable  and  correct 
method  of  allocating  highway  funds  to  the 
States  by  formula.  It  favors  major  metropol- 
itan areas,  such  as  Boston  and  Los  Angeles, 
depriving  other  regions  and  localities  of  fair 
treatment. 

Since  1976, 1  have  supported  giving  States 
the  option  of  raising  speed  limits  to  65  miles 
per  hour  on  sections  of  rural  interstate 
highways.  I  continue  to  support  that  provi- 
sion today.  But.  It  is  a  deep  disappointment 
to  me  that  after  delaying  needed  highway 
legislation  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  the 
Congress  has  been  unable  to  produce  a  bill 
that  can  meet  even  minimum  standards  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

The  American  people  have  time  and  again 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  they  expect 
the  Federal  government  to  live  within  Its 
means.  On  that  basis,  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
vote  to  sustain  my  veto  of  HJt.  2. 

I  look  to  the  Senate  to  sustain  my  veto 
and  to  the  Congress  to  move  swiftly  to  paa 
responsible  highway  and  transit  legislation 
that  I  can  sign  Into  law. 
Sincerely. 

Ron. 

Trx  Sbcmtakt  or  Tkamspobtatioii, 

Washington.  DC.  March  30. 19$7. 
Hon.  RoB^tT  T.  STArroas, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

E>KAR  Bob:  Tou  will  shortly  be  voting  on 
whether  or  not  to  sustain  President  Rea- 
gan's veto  of  the  Highway-Transit  Reau- 
thorization Legislation.  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  sustain  his  veto. 

The  President  viewed  H.R.  2  as  bad  policy 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  It  subverts  the  his- 
toric authority  of  State  governments  and 
undermines  the  60-year  Federal /State  part- 
nership under  which  states  have  determined 
the  priority  of  highway  projects.  Since  1973. 
there   have   been   only   30   demonstration 
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Btojecto.  In  this  alncle  bill,  however.  Con- 
■rm  ViMtgiMted  lU  mieb  proJeeU.  Only 
ttine  «f  the  isa  euoMrkad  tai  HJt  3  were 
"woctlijr  of  atudT'  or  erldeDoed  po- 
tloBol  aimUimioe. 

By  caioiuklBC  fundi  to  the  Btates  for  oon- 
atructlan  of  US  "denoiHtcmUon"  projects, 
the  Itwtetothin  would  not  only  eBtabUah 
poUqr  to  tofcm  the  nation's  hlghwiiy  pro- 
cnm  for  five  yean,  it  would  ectabUsh  Con- 
the  nation's  chief  hlcfaway  oigi- 
ntroB  would  offer  $8M  mOlkm  in 
new  funds  ooMdt  of  budget  controls  and 
take  IftM  mUllan  from  other  categories  of 
funds,  such  as  that  which  has  been  used  to 
repatr  deficient  bridges.  The  total  of  $1.4 
Mllian  would  only  partially  finanoe  many  of 
these  projects,  leaving  to  the  states-or 
mote  Iflcely  future  Oongreases— the  i»x>blem 
of  pravMinr  additional  funds.  In  fact,  the 
total  «ost  to  complete  these  projects  is  esti- 
mated to  be  18.6  bflllon. 

It  ia  Important  to  realise  that  the  adminis- 
tration^ eompronlae  designates  these  as 
"ptiortty  projects"  for  which  the  states  may 
sdect  from  among  a  number  of  Federal 
Highway  funding  categories.  This  added 
flexibility,  coupled  with  the  direction  given 
by  Ooni^esB  designating  these  as  priority 
projects,  provides  an  impetus  for  states  to 
oooBplete  these  projects.  The  Administra- 
tion altenattve  preserves  the  traditional 
VMeral-atate  partnenhip.  the  foundation 
of  the  Vsderal-aid  program. 

Further,  the  Conference  Agreement 
would  create  a  new  billion  dollar  highway 
rehabilitation  discretionary  fund  intended 
to  bentfit  mly  a  few  states,  but  financed  by 
drawing  down  funds  which  historically  have 
been  distributed  to  aU  states. 

The  distributirai  of  mass  transit  funds 
under  the  Conference  Agreement  continues 
to  be  grossly  unfair  to  the  vast  majority  of 
states.  In  1986.  imly  11  cities  received  80%  of 
the  fundi  collected  from  aO  motorists 
through  the  penny  of  gasoline  taxes  that  is 
dedicated  by  law  to  transit  programs.  Since 
19M.  over  $11.4  billion  collected  from  motor- 
ists In  fuel  taxes  has  been  authorized  for 
transit  ivograms.  Because  these  funds  have 
not  been  distributed  to  aU  states  by  formu- 
la, this  revenue  has  not  been  distributed  eq- 
uitably. Under  this  legislation.  Los  Angeles 
alone  would  receive  14%  of  the  fuel  taxes 
paid  by  all  motorists  for  a  project  which  is 
not  completely  designed  and  for  which  the 
environmental  review  process  is  Incomplete. 
The  intUal  cost  of  this  project  is  approxi- 
mately $300  million  per  mOe. 

I  am  committed  to  expeditious  enactment 
of  authorisation  legislation  and  will  do  ev- 
erything reasonably  within  my  power  to 
ysure  that  funds  will  be  available  for  use 
during  the  impending  construction  season. 
Legislatian  can  be  enacted  quickly  that 
would  provide  a  fairer  distribution  of  gas 
tax  receipts,  with  more  highway  money 
going  to  states  through  regular  program 
formula  distribution.  Similarly  in  the  tran- 
sit program  we  can  address  our  transit 
needs.  whUe  distributing  gas  tax  receipts  on 
a  more  equitable  basis  and  reducing  the 
burden  on  the  General  Fund. 

Never  before  in  oiur  history  has  a  Presi- 
dent been  compelled  to  veto  a  highway  re- 
authorintion  MIL  But  never  before  has 
such  legislation  so  diminished  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  states  snd  so  jeopardized  the 
program.  Transportation  is  too  essential  to 
us  an  to  permit  such  a  cavaUer  attttute  in 
setting  a  5-year  transportation  policy  which 
sacrinees  national  goals. 

^Xnth  warmest  regards. 
Stnoerely, 

EuzABXTR  Hakvobo  Dole. 


Mk*.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pregident.  I  think 
have  made  this  a  test  of  loyalty 
side.  So  the  argument  that  it 
of  loyalty  on  one  side  and  not 
»ther  Is  probably  not  accurate.  We 
are  'not  talking  about  Jobs.  We  are 
ready  to  pass  the  highway  bill.  We 
wert  ready  last  year  and  were  ready 
this  year.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  any- 
body I  know  on  this  side  that  we  did 
not  have  the  bill  here  a  month  ago  or 
6  weeks  ago  or  even  last  year. 

ysx.  President.  I  would  hope  we 
could  sustain  the  veto  and  pass  an- 
other bill  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

I  Bhare  the  view  of  the  majority 
leader  about  Jobs.  We  do  not  want 
anybody  to  lose  their  Job.  But  neither 
do  we  want  a  "Dial-a-project"  mentali- 
ty around  here  where  for  everyone  in 
Con|Tes8  adds  one  and  votes  to  over- 
ride< 

Tl^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired.  The  question  is, 
Shan  the  bill  pass,  the  objection  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
notwithstanding?  The  yeas  and  nays 
are  Mandatory.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU.l 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  'other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
desiting  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  65, 
nay^  35,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  51  Leg.] 
YEAS-65 
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suggest 


ChUe4 

Coclukn 

Connp 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Dmnf(flh 

Dmacl^e 

:lnl 
DUo 
Doddl 
Dureifaerser 


Armsl 


Exoa 

Pord 

Fowler 

Olenn 

Oore 

Orshmm 

HarUn 

Hecht 

Hefljn 

Heins 

HolUnss 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

lAutenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mmtaunasa 

UcConnell 

Meleher 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS— 35 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Karnes 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lugar 

McCain 

McCIure 

MurkowsU 

Nlckles 

Packwood 


Mlkiilif^ 

MltcheU 

Moynlhan 

Nunn 

PeU 

Preasler 

Prozmlre 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riesle 

Rockefeller 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Specter 

Stennis 

Symms 

Welcker 

Wilson 

Wlrth 


Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Trlble 

Wallop 

Warner 


VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this 
vote^  the  yeas  are  65,  the  nays  are  35. 
Two*thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  not  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  bill,  on  reconsideration, 
fails  I  to  pass  over  the  President's  veto. 
tut.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  qualify, 
havihg  voted  for  the  prevailing  side.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ^nCE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  jthe  rolL 

The  bill  clei*  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roU.       r 

Mr.  l^OYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  duorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FowLZR]|.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.! 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consideri 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  orqer  in  the  Senate? 

The  mJDtion  before  the  Senate  is  the 
motion  to  reconsider,  is  it  not? 

The  IllESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  B*!  HD.  Well,  that  is  a  debatable 
motion.  Oh,  no,  it  is  not,  because  of 
the  time  limit  on  the  underlying  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  the  motion  Is  not  de- 
batable. J 

Mr.  BTRD.  Yes,  because  we  had  en- 
tered into  a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  Pipsident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thaf  the  motion  be  debatable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  be  willing 


if  there 
on  a  sidi 

Mr 
unanim( 
hours  o: 

The 
Chair  d 
ty  leadei 

Will  tl 
request? 

Mr. 
there 
equally 

The 
there  ob, 

Mr. 

The 
is  an  obji 

Mr. 


20  minutes  or  10  minutes 

Mr.    President,    I    ask 
consent  that  there  he  2Vi 
,  side. 

RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
not  understand  the  majori- 

le  majority  leader  repeat  his 


request   was   that 
for  debate  to  be 

OFFICER.     Is 


My 

hours 
ivlded. 

miNG 
ion? 

.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
IDING  OFFICER.  There 
tion.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  President,  will  the 
majoritylleader  yield? 
Mr.  BTOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  work  out  some  reasona- 
ble debate  time  with  the  majority 
leader  bdcause  I  know  there  are  Sena- 
tors moving  around  this  town  and 
some  may  have  logistical  problems 
right  now.  But  we  would  like  to  com- 
plete action.  I  wish  we  would  have 
completed  action  a  few  moments  ago. 
We  would  like  to  have  some  reasona- 
ble agreement.  I  wonder  Lf  the  majori- 
ty leader  would  object  if  we  continued 
the  quorum  and  maybe  the  two  of  us 
could  visit  about  it? 
Mr.  BXRD.  Very  well. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  understand  why  we  are  going 
through  this.  The  majority  leader  yes- 
terday Was  extemely  anxious  to  vote 


quickly  and  we  set  It  down  and  we  had 
a  vote. 

Now  there  is  a  discussion  of  a 
lengthy  discussion  further  of  this 
measure  which  everyone  knows  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

There  is  not  a  single  vote  going  to  be 
changed  in  further  discussion  except 
inconveniencing  people  who  might  be 
going  hither  or  yon,  and  the  matter 
was  set  down  for  a  time  certain  at  11 
o'clock.  Now  it  has  gone  45  minutes 
beyond  it.  I  cannot  see  why.  The 
matter  has  been  disposed  of.  He  has  a 
right  to  have  a  reconsideration.  So  be 
it. 

But  I  would  object  to  any  lengthy 
discussions  such  as  was  further  sug- 
gested. I  am  not  sure  where  we  are 
parliamentarywise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor  based  on 
his  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  matter  is  not  debat- 
able. If  we  want  to  continue  this  dis- 
cussion at  least  2  or  3  minutes  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  2 
minutes  to  the  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  BCr.  President,  will  the 
nutjority  leader  yield  a  moment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Republican 
leader  wish  to  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  going  to  take  the  2 
minutes. 

I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  take  Issue  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  because  nothing  has  been  set- 
tled because  we  do  not  have  a  highway 
program  now  because  the  veto,  at  least 
in  this  initial  vote,  has  been  sustained. 
We  do  not  have  a  highway  program. 
We  have  projects  all  across  this  coun- 
try that  need  to  move  ahead.  We  have 
not  had  one  and  we  do  not  have  one 
now.  So  nothing  has  been  resolved. 

The  notion  that  something  has  been 
settled  is  not  true.  The  people  of  the 
country  I  think  are  deserving  of 
having  action  that  produces  a  result 
and  the  action  that  was  just  here  now 
is  to  prevent  anjrthing  from  happen- 
ing. So  it  does  not  solve  any  problems. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  everyone 
luiew  this  was  going  to  be  a  very  close 
vote  and  it  turned  out  to  be  fairly 
close.  In  my  view  it  is  over.  We  won 
fair  and  square.  The  vote  has  been 
taken. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  move  on 
in  trying  to  get  another  highway  bin 
passed.  We  understand  that  maybe 
one  or  two  of  our  Members  will  not  be 


back  for  3  or  4  hours.  They  did  not 
vote  with  us.  We  do  not  have  any  in- 
centive to  wait  3  or  4  hours  for  them 
to  return. 

I  certainly  want  to  be  reasonable 
and  I  know  the  majority  leader  has 
always  been  reasonable.  We  had  a 
rather  difficult,  tense  time  over  this 
particular  vote,  and  the  vote  was  the 
veto  was  sustained. 

As  I  understand,  we  could  agree  to 
the  motion  to  reconsider  and  vote 
again  on  the  same  issue.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain what  would  change  in  that  time. 

I  do  not  really  see  any  reason  for 
any  additional  debate.  So  I  would 
object  to  any  additional  time  for 
debate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  1  minute  and  18 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  allow  us  to  debate. 
We  can  wait  imtil  later,  but  I  would 
Just  as  soon  use  the  time  for  debating 
this  matter.  The  American  people  are 
being  shafted  by  this  vote.  It  is  Jobs 
that  are  at  stake.  That  is  what  it  is.  It 
is  Jobs.  It  is  highways  and  bridges  and 
mass  transit  moneys  that  we  lost. 

Mr.  CHAFEX.  We  had  a  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  did,  but  the  Senator 
knows  the  rules.  We  can  have  another 
vote  and  we  may  lose  again  on  the 
next  one,  but  it  is  the  American  people 
who  will  really  lose.  We  do  not  have  a 
highway  bill  and  that  highway  bill  is 
not  going  to  be  revived  in  1  day  or  1 
week  or  2  weelu  or  3  weelES  and  mean- 
while the  construction  season  is  slip- 
ping away,  time  is  running. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  have 
to  move  to  adjourn  for  a  few  hours  or 
until  tomorrow  so  I  hope  that  we  will 
get  a  time  agreement  for  debate  on 
this  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be— we  can  either  have  3 
hours  to  the  side  or  we  can  go  over 
until  tomorrow  and  start  over. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  not  to  exceed  3  hours  to  the  side 
for  debate.  Will  that  be  agreeable? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  afraid  not.  Let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  I  am  hearing 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hear  a  lot  of  voices  say 
"I  am  going  to  object."  I  would  rather 
they  do  it  through  me.  I  am  advised 
there  will  be  objection,  at  least  one  or 
two.  Maybe  the  only  alternative  would 
be  what  the  majority  leader  siiggested 
earlier,  have  a  vote  on  the  motion  to 
adjourn,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  could  do  that,  but  I 
would  rather  spend  the  time  telling 
the  American  people  what  is  at  stake  a 


little  longer,  hoping  that  Senators 
might  be  persuaded  by  the  people  out 
there,  the  constitutents  whose  votes 
count. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  minority  leader  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Regular  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  I  have  time  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  right.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Regular  order. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regu- 
lar order  will  be  maintained. 

The  majority  leader  has  47  sec(mds 
remaining.  Senators  please  take  their 
seats. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  I  hope  that  there  will  be 
some  time  for  debate  on  this  motion  to 
reconsider.  If  there  is,  it  will  have  to 
be  done  by  unanimous  consent.  I  hope 
we  can  spend  the  time  debating  rather 
than  in  being  out  of  session. 

Does  the  Republican  leader  wish  me 
to  yield  to  him  before  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(During  the  quorum  call  the  Chair 
was  occupied  by  Senators  Dixon. 
Pryor.  and  Brxaux.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  for 
the  quorum  be  rescinded.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  for  debate  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider 20  minutes,  10  to  the  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  wm  not 
object.  I  did  want  to  indicate,  since  I 
believe  the  matter  has  been  resolved, 
that  I  may  make  some  motions  at  the 
end  of  the  debate  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider, a  motion  to  pos^>one  indefi- 
nitely, or  a  time  certain,  but  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  every 
Senator  is  within  his  rights,  of  course, 
and  we  will  Just  proceed  precisely  by 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  think  we 
have  to  proceed  from  that  standpoint. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  no  objection. 
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The  RRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hear- 
tag  no  objectkm.  It  1>  so  ordered.  Who 
ylektatline? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  jrleld  those 
10  minutes,  however,  let  me  say  that  I 
hope  we  can  g^  on  with  the  motion  to 
reoonilder  after  20  minutes,  and  if 
that  Is  the  case  there  would  be  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  reconsider.  And 
then  the  vote  would  occur  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider.  If  that  vote  car- 
ries, then  the  Smate  will  be  back  on 
the  ovoTlde  of  the  President's  veto.  I 
yield  10  minutes  or  whatever  time 
within  that  10  minutes  the  distin- 
guished Senatcn*  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ssiiroao]  would  require.  And  may 
we  have  ordwln  the  Senate. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  vote  this  morning.  I  have  talked  to 
and  been  talked  to  by  a  number  of 
Senators,  including  R^ubllcan  Sena- 
tors, who  make  the  point  that  some- 
how we  need  to  find  a  way  to  get  this 
biU  back  on  the  track,  to  begin  con- 
struction of  highways  across  the 
Natl<m.  There  Is  a  feeling  that  maybe 
there  Is  a  better  way  than  what  we  did 
today,  if  we  can  reconsider  it.  In  talk- 
ing to  my  colleagues  and  in  listening 
to  them.  I  have  decided  that  I  will, 
when  the  vote  is  called,  vote  to  recon- 
sider, for  four  reasons. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  was  very  im- 
portant, from  my  point  of  view,  to  vote 
on  the  veto  this  morning  the  way  I 
had  said  I  would  vote.  A  number  of 
people  were  relying  on  my  word,  and  I 
felt  I  had  no  choice  but  to  carry  out 
my  word.  I  had  made  commitments  to 
people  In  North  Carolina;  and  while  I 
had  not  specifically  made  commit- 
ments to  people  in  Washington,  cer- 
tainly people  in  Washington  had 
relied  on  my  statement,  and  I  felt  that 
I  was  compelled  to  live  up  to  It. 

Now,  in  talking  to  others,  I  decided 
we  ought  to— and  I  have— think  a  little 
more  deeply  about  the  implications  of 
this  veto  override.  This  became  a  vote 
to  support  the  President,  and  it  was 
presented  in  that  way  mosUy,  but  not 
entirely,  to  those  of  this  body  who 
were  on  the  Republican  side.  I  think  it 
was  quite  right  that  the  President  and 
the  White  House  put  great  stock  in 
this  vote. 

The  President  needed  to  make  a 
point,  the  White  Hoiise  thought,  that 
he  is  stfll  effective.  He  has  indeed  now 
made  that  point,  and  in  view  of  that 
aoecmiplishment,  I  think  it  is  worth 
locAlng  one  more  time  at  what  is 
before  us.  The  President  made  his 
point  in  a  very  effective  way.  He  made 
it  showing  strength:  he  made  it  show- 
ing that  he  had  the  spunk  and  the  will 
and  the  capacity  to  get  things  moving 
again:  and  I,  for  one,  am  glad  that  he 


did.]l  am  glad  that  he  had  that  victo- 
ry. I  am  glad  because  I  think  we  need 
a  strong,  effective  President,  and  I 
our  President  to  be  effective.  I 
want  him  to  be  effective  as  we  look 
now  at  the  great  problems  this  Nation 
continues  to  face. 

S<  I  am  not  sorry  at  all  that  I  had  a 
han  1  in  making  that  possible.  Howev- 
er, 1  aving  done  that,  we  must  ask  our- 
sehns  how  we  can  show  the  kind  of 
lead  srship  the  Nation  needs?  What 
mua  :  we  do  now?  We  have  proved  that 
the  t^resident  is  here  to  lead.  We  have 
proited  that  the  President  has  the  ca- 
pacity. We  have  proved  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  be  an  effective  Presi- 
dent for  the  rest  of  this  term,  if  indeed 
that  was  the  purpose  of  the  vote:  and 
wh^her  or  not  that  was  the  purpose, 
thadaim  has  been  achieved. 

Now,  the  other  reason  I  voted  as  I 
did  was  that  I  have  been  disturbed 
that  North  Carolina,  over  the  years, 
has  not  received  its  fair  share  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  It  has  been  an  issue  in  my 
State  recently  that  North  Carolina  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  Federal 
funqs  retiuned  to  the  States.  Not  only 
have  we  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
genvally,  but  for  SO  years  we  have 
conmstently,  year  in  and  year  out  con- 
tributed our  highway  tax  dollars  to 
other  States.  We  have  never  been  a  re- 
cipient State.  We  have  always  been  a 
donor  State;  and  except  for  2  years, 
our  share  has  always  been  under  85 
percent  of  \iiiat  we  contributed. 

Sd  I  wanted  to  make  that  point,  and 
I  wl|l  come  back  to  it.  Second,  as  I  re- 
flected on  my  vote  this  morning,  and 
after  having  listened  to  people  who 
had  voted  on  both  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion. I  began  to  think  of  my  responsi- 
bilit)^  and  my  position,  not  Just  as  a 
Senitor  from  North  Carolina,  but  as  a 
U.S.  Senator.  As  was  contemplated  by 
the  Foimding  Fathers  who  drew  the 
Constitution,  the  Senate,  of  course, 
was  to  represent  individual  States,  but 
it  wM  to  be  a  body  that  was  to  have 
both  a  national  and  an  international 
outlook. 

Consequently,  I  began  to  evaluate 
very!  carefully  and  consider  what  I  al- 
rea<^  knew:  that  without  a  highway 
bill  our  unemployment  problems  and 
the  problems  of  delayed  construction 
that  will  Indeed  cause  additional  im- 
employment  and  will  only  worsen,  I 
dont  believe  the  President  wants  that 
to  hiappen.  I  for  one  certainly  do  not 
wani  this  to  happen. 

I  know  something  about  unemploy- 
ment. I  know  something  about  luiem- 
plo^nent  in  North  Carolina,  where, 
because  of  what  I  consider  a  faulty  tex- 
tile policy,  we  have  imemployment. 
and  the  suffering  and  disruption  of 
families  that  goes  with  it.  I  take  very 
seriously  oiu-  responsibility  to  main- 
tainj  a  strong  economy  and  to  be  con- 
cerned with  unemplojrment.  I  think 
thei  e  is  not  any  question  that  we  need 
now  on  reconsideration,  to  think  very 
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seriously  about  the  impact  of  unem- 
ploymei  t,  the  impact  of  not  getting 
started  >efore  time  runs  out  for  con- 
structioi  I  to  get  under  way. 

Havini;  made  an  important  state- 
ment atout  the  Presidency  I  think  we 
need  to  pake  an  equally  strong  state- 
ment about  these  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  working  people  and  their 
families  I  all  across  the  Nation.  What 
about  them,  and  what  does  this  do  to 
them?  II  this  is  not  quite  as  good  a  bill 
as  it  oukht  to  have  been,  is  it  good 
enough,  measured  against  the  costs  to 
these  fainilles  if  we  do  not  now  con- 
cern ourselves  with  them?  So  I  want 
us  to  re^nsider  so  that  we  can  think 
again  a^ut  those  people  and  their 
familiesj 

Third,! I  co™c  I>Ack  to  North  Caroli- 
na, becatise  I  do  not  intend  to  be  here 
in  this  body  and  not  be  concerned 
about  North  Carolina.  I  do  not  intend 
to  go  along  with  those  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  continue  to  leave  North 
Carolinsi  out.  We  are  a  big  State;  we 
are  a  growing  State.  We  are  the  10th 
largest.  We  have  an  excellent  highway 
system,  i  started  in  the  early  1920's, 
when  Njorth  Carolina  was  the  first 
State  in  the  Union  to  have  a  statewide 
highway!  bond  issue  to  build  roads  all 
across  {{he  State,  and  our  concern 
about  hiving  good  roads  has  never  di- 
minished 

So  I  intend  to  do  aU  I  can  to  see  that 
North  qarolina  gets  its  fair  share  of 
funds.  That  was  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make,  and  I  think  I  have  made  it.  I 
think  it! is  imderstood  now  that  I  am 
not  going  to  be  here  without  continu- 
ing to  mike  that  point. 

Finally,  there  is  one  other  thing  that 
disturbs  me  about  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, which  caused  me  to  vote  as  I  did. 
I  think  it  is  a  shameful  practice  that 
people  sitting  in  Congress  decide  high- 
way projects  and  where  those  projects 
ought  t^  be  placed.  Those  priorities 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  professionals 
within  the  respective  States. 

In  Noilth  Carolina,  we  do  not  permit 
the  State  legislature  to  make  these  de- 
cisions: there  is  no  good  reason  they 
should  be  permitted  to  be  made  way 
up  here  in  Washington. 

So  I  will  present  legislation  with  suf- 
ficient details  so  that  any  one  Senator 
can  object  If  at  any  time,  in  any  future 
highway  construction  bill,  there  is  any 
special  project  authorized  that  ought 
in  that  Senator's  view  to  be  left  to  pro- 
fessional decisionmakers  within  the  re- 
spective States. 

So,  with  those  four  thoughts  in 
mind,  I  'think  I  have  done  my  duty, 
Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  think  I  have  kept  my 
word.  I  tihink  I  have  served  my  Nation. 

With  pressure  from  no  one,  but  with 
the  thoughtfulness  that  comes  from 
listening  to  and  considering  carefully 
the  view^  of  others.  I  shall  now  vote  to 
reconsider.  The  President,   with  the 


help  of  this  body,  has  indeed  made  the 
point  that  he  Sb  here  to  lead. 

Unemployment  does  indeed  also 
need  our  deep  concern. 

I  have  made  my  point  about  North 
Carolina,  and  I  have  made  my  point 
that  this  is  no  way  to  divide  up  high- 
way money. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
wiU  xmderstand  that  I  am  doing  my 
duty  as  I  see  it  when  I  now  announce 
that  I  will  vote  to  reconsider. 

Thank  you^ 

The   PRESmiNO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  minority 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  the  full 
time,  which  was  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  the  Republican 
leader  wishes  to  consiune  this  time, 
and  I  expect  momentarily  he  will  be 
back  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
not  run. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  £>OLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  time  situation  this  side 
has  10  minutes  and  the  10  minutes  on 
that  side  have  been  used.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  only  going  to  take 
about  5  minutes,  but  I  would  like  that 
5  minutes  to  start  in  5  minutes,  if 

there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BTRD.  No  objection.  That  is 
fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  im- 
derstand  the  minority  leader  has  re- 
quested that  he  would  like  5  minutes 
and  start  in  5  minutes:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  certain  why. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Republican  leader  is  notified 
that  the  5  minutes  have  elapsed. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 

the  Presiding  Officer.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na. I  know  the  immense  pre8siu*e  that 
he  was  getting.  I  could  see.  I  witnessed 
a  lot  of  the  pressures.  And  I  do  not 


second-guess  why  people  vote  or 
change  their  minds.  Others  may 
change  their  mind  before  the  day  is 
over. 

But  this  is  a  very  important  issue.  I 
think  it  is  clear  now  that  in  this  case 
party  loyalty  is  important,  as  it  should 
be.  It  was  13  Republicans  to  1  Demo- 
crat voting  against  their  party.  Now  it 
is  13  to  0. 

I  am  still  trying  to  encourage  some 
on  my  side  that  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue — that  it  is  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  have  his  veto  sustained. 

Now  I  can  direct  my  remarks  solely 
to  the  Republican  side,  because  there 
are  46  of  us  and  we  only  need  34.  And 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  anyone  on  the 
other  side.  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  everyone  on  the  other  side. 

But  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  we 
cannot  find  another  vote  on  the  Re- 
publican side.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
was  all  over  4  hours  ago  by  the  vote, 
fair  and  square.  The  veto  had  been 
sustained.  And  I  certainly  do  not  quar- 
rel with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  trying  to  turn  that  around, 
and  maybe  successfully. 

But  now  we  can  get  down  to  the 
nitty-gritty  of  loyalty  and  support  for 
the  President.  And  if  there  is  going  to 
be  any,  it  is  going  to  come  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  That  is  obvious. 

Right  now,  the  President  is  airborne. 
He  is  on  his  way  back  from  Philadel- 
phia. We  may  need  his  help  when  he 
touches  down.  He  may  not  touch  down 
for  another  hour. 

Now  that  the  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot,  we  are  not  quite  ready  to  vote, 
because  I  think  I  can  calculate  the 
vote.  It  looks  like  about  67  to  33  if  we 
did  it  immediately,  and  it  may  be  67  to 
33  if  we  would  do  it  at  6  o'clock  or  7 
o'clock  or  8  o'clock. 

But  hope  springs  eternal.  And  since 
we  have  won,  although  it  may  be  short 
lived,  when  the  time  expires  I  will 
move  to  indefinitely  postpone  the 
motion  to  reconsider.  I  think  it  ought 
to  carry  and  the  results  this  morning 
ought  to  stand.  I  hope,  in  a  spirit  of  bi- 
partisanship, everyone  will  vote  for 
the  motion.  I  have  some  doubts  that 
will  happen,  but  it  could  happen. 

Has  the  time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  minute  and  24  seconds. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  yield  that  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Then  I  move  to  postpone 
indefinitely  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  motion  to  table 
the    motion    of    the    Senator    from 


Kansas  to  indefinitely  postpone.  The 
vote  occivs  on  the  motion  to  table. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  61, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  S3  Leg.] 
YEAS-Sl 


Pwd 

lOtchen 

Baucus 

Powler 

Moynlhan 

Bentaen 

Olenn 

Nunn 

Biden 

Gore 

PeU 

Blnoman 

Graham 

Pressler 

Boren 

HaiUn 

Bndley 

Hecht 

Breaux 

Benin 

Held 

Buinpen 

Hetns 

Rletie 

Burdlck 

HoUlngs 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Sanford 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Saitanes 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

SasKr 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Danforth 

lAutoiberg 

Simon 

Daschle 

Leahy 

DeConclni 

Levin 

Stennis 

DUon 

Matjwinaga 

WeirkfT 

Dodd 

Melcher 

Wirth 

Durenberger 

Metaenbaum 

Bxon 

MlkulsU 
NAYS— 39 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Paekwood 

Bond 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

BoK:hwlU 

Helms 

Roth 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Karnes 

Cohen 

Kasaebaum 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Dole 

Symms 

Domenicl 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Evans 

Mcaure 

Ttible 

Oam 

McConnell 

Wallop 

Oramm 

Murkowskl 

Warner 

Orassley 

Nlckles 

Wilson 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on  the 
table.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  36, 
nays  64— as  follows: 

CRoUcaU  Vote  No.  S3  Les.] 
TEAS— 36 


Armstrong 

Hatch 

Paekwood 

now.hwltz 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Helms 

Roth 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Rodman 

Cohen 

Karnes 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

TTsssf  haiini 

Stafford 

Dole 

Kaaten 

Stevens 

Domenld 

Symms 

Evans 

McCain 

Thunnond 

Gam 

McOure 

Trible 

Gramm 

Murkowskl 

Wallop 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Wamar 
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MHeheU 
MomUhftn 


Vnm 
nwmlre 


Rockefeller 
auiford 


Shelby 


Stennls 
Wekker 
WOaon 
Wirtli 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider  was  rejected. 

Bfr.  DOLB  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
RepubUean  leader. 

Bir.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
postpone  the  vote  <m  the  motion  to  re- 
consider untfl  10  aju.  tomorrow,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
time  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

lir.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  that  motion,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  najm  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wHl  call  the  roll  on  the  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  delay  consider- 
ation of  the  motion  to  reconsider  until 
10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  bill  deik  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frtan  Wyoming  [Mr.  Waixop], 
is  neccBsarlly  absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annotmced— yeas  62, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  54  Leg.] 


Buieui 
BenUen 


Btncunaa 


JMI 


Bradler 

Breanz 

Bujnpen 

Burdkk 

Byni 

CIlIlM 

Ooond 

Cnneton 

Duifortb 

DMdde 

DeC«»diii 

Dixoa 

Dodd 

DorenlMifer 


Aimstraoc 


YEAS-62 

ESOD 

Ford 

Fowler 

Otenn 

Oore 

QntoMta 

Hirtln 

Heetat 

Heflin 

HetaB 

Inoujre 

Jofamtoo 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

I^utenberc 


Mttchell 
Moynlhan 
Nunn 
Pen 


Pnuuuire 

Pryor 

Reld 

Riegle 

Itockefeller 

Sanford 

SartMoes 


Levin 
Matmnm 


Shelby 

Simon 

Stennls 

Wekker 

Wllaon 

Wlith 


Metaenbuim 


NAYS— 37 
Boaehwtts  Chafee 


Humphrey 

Roth 

Kaniea 

Rudman 

KaMebaum 

SImpaan 

Karten 

Lucar 

Stanocd 

McCain 

Sterena 

Meaiire 

Symmi 

MoOonneU 

Thurmond 

ICurkowiki 

Trlble 

NIcklea 

Warner 

Quayle 
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Wallop 

8^  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
pos  pone  the  motion  to  reconsider 
imt  1  10  ajn.  tomorrow  was  agreed  to. 

^r.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
theiabsence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
abstoce  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll; 

BA-.  BTRD.  ISx.  President.  I  ask 
una  olmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
quo  rum  call  be  rescinded. 

T  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Blr. 
Bn  UMAH ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RESTORING  RURAL 
PROSPERITY 

SAr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
198i  farm  bill  was  a  compromise  con- 
ceiwed  in  controversy.  Congress  tried 
to  write  a  bill  that  would  achieve  sev- 
eral different  goals  simultaneously. 
Tw*  main  purposes  of  the  bill— to  help 
fanttly  farmers  caught  in  the  squeeze 
between  falling  commodity  prices  and 
debts,  and  to  lower  the  prices  of 
trican  farm  commodities  to  make 
more  competitive  in  world  mar- 
-may  in  the  long  term  be  the 
but  in  the  short  term,  they  con- 

The  1985  farm  biU  has  helped  some 
farmers.  There  is  some  cautious  opti- 
miaia  again  in  my  State.  Yet.  despite 
son^  positive  aspects  of  the  law,  farm- 
ers I  have  encountered  problems  that 
Id  be  corrected.  The  law  created 
equities  and  added  peculiar  distor- 
to  the  market,  when  it  should  be 
Ling  the  market  more  fair  and  less 
uncertain.  It  has  rewarded  some  farm- 
ers for  bad  decisions  in  the  past,  while 
penalizing  others  for  good  manage- 
ment. It  has  encouraged  farmers  to 
"faim  for  the  government,"  growing 
surf lus  crops  to  qualify  for  more  gov- 
emlnent  payments,  instead  of  encour- 
aging farmers  to  make  prudent  eco- 
nomic decisions  on  what  crops  to  plant 
and  how  to  use  their  land.  It  has  paid 
huoe  sums  to  big  corporate  farms  and 
inv«tors,  whUe  hard-working  farm 
faniilies  still  struggle  to  make  a  living. 
And  it  failed  to  deal  with  critical 
credit  problems  that  still  face  many 
far^  families  who  are  trying  to  keep 
then*  farms. 

The  law  also  falls  short  of  restoring 
prosperity  in  rural  America.  Net 
inc4  me  per  North  Dakota  farm  in  1984 


was  less  than  half  the  1974  figure,  and 
yet,  gross  income  more  than  doubled. 
In  other  words,  farmers  in  my  State 
are  working  twice  as  hard  for  one-half 
the  income.  Meanwhile  farm  debt  in- 
creased^  as  did  the  average  ratio  of 
debts  to  equity. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  farmers  who 
have  cokitacted  me  to  urge  that  Con- 
gress n^t  change  the  1985  farm  bill. 
They  sky  we  should  leave  the  pro- 
grams auone  so  farmers  can  plan  their 
operations  for  the  future.  They  fear 
will  do  more  harm  than  good 
is  reconsidered.  I  understand 
ition,  and  I  share  their 

^er.  it  seems  likely  that 
in  the  law  will  be  considered, 
ihanges  have  been  proposed.  I 
lit  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
American  agriculture  that  a  full  range 
of  options  be  reviewed.  Despite  the 
law's  success  in  some  areas,  it  still  falls 
short  of  our  goals  in  others. 

Mr.  President,  for  my  part,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  American  farmers  are  be- 
coming captives  to  the  caprices  of  poli- 
ticians  yid  bureaucrats.  Farmers  need 
a  prognun  based  on  common  sense, 
one  with  flexibility  so  that  it  can 
adjust  00  changes  in  the  world  econo- 
my, one  that  compensates  for  the  uin- 
certainty  of  the  market. 

Our  programs  should  be  simple, 
clear,  and  fair.  They  should  be  less 
costly  and  more  targeted  than  current 
law.  They  also  should  offer  price  sup- 
ports tliat  more  realistically  reflect 
the  co^  of  production  on  family 
farms,   j 

I  plan  soon  to  introduce  a  farm  pack- 
age that  wUl  correct  some  of  the 
shortcokiings  of  the  1985  farm  bill.  It 
will  mamtain  income  support  for  farm 
families  while  allowing  our  grain 
prices  fir  export  to  adjust  to  competi- 
tive levels  in  world  markets.  These  are 
the  key  elements  of  my  package: 

A  marketing  loan  for  wheat,  com. 
soybean,  and  sunflower  that  would 
target  support  to  family-sized  farms, 
and  as  a  byproduct  of  the  loan  limit, 
discourage  over  production. 

A  resdlution  calling  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  propose  to  the 
other  niajor  grain  exporting  nations 
that  w^  begin  negotiations  on  an 
agreem^t  to  establish  market  shares 
and  limit  agriculture  production  in  our 
countrias. 

A  biU  requiring  that  all  food  imports 
to  the  United  States  be  labeled  to 
identify  them  as  imported  and  to  indi- 
cate theiir  country  of  origin. 

A  bill  to  require  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  pay  rates  for  the 
storage  lof  grain  on  farms  that  are  no 
less  th^n  the  rates  the  Corporation 
pays  for  storing  grain  in  commercial 
storage  jfacilities. 

A  bill  to  require  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  Farm 
Credit  £  iystem  cooperate  in  good  faith 


with  State  farm  loan  mediation  pro- 
grams. The  bill  also  would  require  that 
FmHA  allow  borrowers  facing  an  ac- 
celeration of  their  accoumt  to  choose 
more  than  one  servicing  option,  in- 
stead of  the  current  practice  of  re- 
stricting borrowers  to  only  one  option. 
And  the  bill  would  require  that  FmHA 
offer  a  program  of  debt  restructuring 
prior  to  acoderation  or  liquidation,  in- 
cluding a  write  down  of  loans  to  the 
current  assessed  value  of  the  real 
estate. 

The  marketing  loan  would  be  in 
effect  for  the  1988-92  crop  years.  The 
loan  rates  would  be  set  at  not  less 
than  9  cents  per  poimd  for  sunflower. 
$5  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  soybean, 
and  $3.50  per  bushel  for  com. 

Farmers  may  repay  the  loan  at  the 
lesser  of  the  loan  rate,  or  the  prevail- 
ing market  price  at  the  county.  The 
loan  would  be  targeted  to  family  size 
farmers  by  capping  the  total  amount 
in  loans  that  any  farmer  could  receive 
at  $150,000. 

To  tie  eligible  for  loans,  farmers 
would  be  required  to  have  and  carry 
out  an  approved  conservation  plan. 
They  also  would  be  required,  if  they 
desire  support  on  wheat  and  com,  to 
participate  in  a  set-aside  program  of 
20  percent  for  com  and  25  percent  for 
wheat,  based  on  total  tillable  acres. 

Farmers  could  produce  more  grain  if 
they  desired,  but  at  their  risk.  It  is  my 
ex{>ectation  that  farmers  may  volun- 
tarily decide  not  to  produce  beyond 
the  volume  that  is  eligible  for  loan. 

This  proposal  meets  my  criteria  for 
simplicity  and  realistic  price-support 
levels.  The  program  is  targeted  to 
family  sized  farmers  who  are  the  back- 
bone of  American  agriculture. 

Furthermore,  the  program  would 
give  farmers  the  freedom  to  make 
their  own  decisions  on  how  to  manage 
their  farms.  It  ties  benefits  to  actual 
production  and  does  away  with  base 
and  jrield  formulas  that  bedevil  farm- 
ers, distort  land  values,  and  create  in- 
equities among  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  economic  re- 
source—America's family  farms— is 
being  neglected.  Despite  the  efforts  in 
1985  to  shM>e  the  farm  bill  that  would 
assist  farmers  through  the  changes  in 
agriculture,  the  financial  hardships 
lukve  not  ended.  The  true  potential  of 
our  Nation's  vast  economic  strength 
cannot  be  fully  realized  if  such  a  fun- 
damental segment  of  ouf  economy  as 
agriculture  continues  to  suffer.  North 
Dakota  last  summer  experienced  an 
8.8-percent  fall  in  personal  income,  the 
biggest  drop  in  the  Nation.  The  trou- 
bles in  the  farm  economy  are  to 
blame. 

As  we  consider  the  many  farm  pro- 
posals before  us  this  year,  I  hope  we 
will  put  aside  our  partisan  and  ideolog- 
ical differences  and  work  together  on 
a  farm  policy  that  is  more  than  just 
compromise,  but  a  real  attempt  to  re- 
store prosperity  in  rural  America. 


ELK  POINT  AND  VERMILLION 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
FIGHT  AGAINST  DRUGS 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  recognize  the  efforts 
of  a  group  of  enterprising  high  school 
students  who  seized  the  initiative  on 
the  fight  against  drugs.  Student  coun- 
cil leaders  from  Elk  Point  and  Vermil- 
lion High  Schools  in  South  Dakota  or- 
ganized a  four-State  leadership  semi- 
nar which  involved  27  school  districts 
and  featured  methods  of  combating 
drug  abuse.  The  efforts  of  these  fine 
young  men  and  women  should  be  com- 
mended and  serve  as  an  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  with  hard 
work  and  enthusiasm. 

The  Student  Council  Leadership 
Conference  on  Chemical  Abuse  Pre- 
vention took  place  in  February  1987 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
South  Dakota.  Student  leaders  from 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota  participated  in  this  semi- 
nar, which  included  large  group  activi- 
ties, video-tape  presentations,  a  panel 
discussion  headed  by  reformed  teen- 
age drug  abusers,  and  smaller  lectures 
aimed  at  specific  goals.  The  confer- 
ence proceeded  smoothly  and  success- 
fiUly,  much  to  the  credit  of  the  stu- 
dents from  Vermillion  and  Elk  Point 
High  Schools,  who  spent  almost  a  year 
planning  the  event. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  who  were  responsi- 
ble for  organizing  this  conference. 

Dennis  Jensen,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Elk  Point  Public  Schools, 
should  be  commended  for  lending  sup- 
port to  this  admirable  effort.  His  en- 
couragement was  instrumental  in  the 
success  of  the  conference.  In  addition, 
Carol  Homandberg  of  the  Southeast 
Area  Drug  Prevention  Resource 
Center  helped  plan  the  event  and  con- 
tacted many  of  the  key  speakers  and 
lecturers. 

I  would  especially  like  to  commend 
the  student  leaders  who  organized  this 
conference.  Their  willingness  to  take 
on  additional  work  and  their  enthusi- 
asm for  such  a  noble  purpose  merit 
our  acknowledgement. 

From  Elk  Point  High  School,  the  fol- 
lowing student  council  leaders  were  in- 
volved in  the  project:  Michelle  Cody, 
Lori  Kooiman,  Dana  Abraham,  Tony 
Klein,  Mark  Skinner,  Chad  T^ly. 
Erica  Klein,  Lury  Schmitz,  Greg  La- 
Brune.  Renae  Rosenbaum.  and  Eric 
Abraham. 

From  Vermillion  High  School,  these 
student  council  leaders  were  involved: 
Jill  Anderson,  Nicole  Levison,  Carol 
Voss,  Kitty  Bartels.  Troy  Gregoire, 
Deb  Miller.  Keith  Mockler,  Desha 
Bymers.  Peggy  Whittmeier,  Marshall 
Lavin,  Todd  Schott,  D.J.  Peterson,  Jill 
Miller,  and  Angle  O'Connor. 

These  students  showed  an  extraordi- 
nary dedication  to  a  very  difficult 
task.  Their  hard  work  and  commit- 
ment have  contributed  greatly  to  the 


prevention  of  drug  abuse,  and  I  ap- 
plaud their  efforts. 

The  seminar  was  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess for  all  27  school  districts  involved, 
and  planning  has  already  begun  for 
future  conferences.  I  hope  that  other 
schools  will  launch  «iiwniar  efforts  to 
alert  our  children  to  the  hazards  of 
drug  abuse.  These  students  deserve 
our  respect  and  recognition,  and  I  am 
proud  that  such  a  worthy  project  was 
initiated  in  our  South  Dakota  schools. 


PIPELINE  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1987.  introduced  by  Mr.  DtrsnnsRGXR 
of  Minnesota.  Like  o\ir  neighbors  in 
Minnesota,  we  in  South  Dakota  have 
experienced  extremely  dangerous  pe- 
troleum spills  in  South  Dakota  and 
have  discovered  that  existing  Federal 
regulation  is  woefully  inadequate  to 
detect,  prevent,  and  correct  such  spills. 
The  amendments  to  the  Hazardous 
Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  being  pro- 
posed today  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
strengthening  existing  law  and  pre- 
venting future  hazardous  waste  dis- 
charges from  our  Nation's  pipelines. 

My  interest  in  this  issue  was  height- 
ened by  a  recent  tragedy  in  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota.  Last  Septem- 
ber it  was  disclosed  that  at  least  20,000 
gallons  of  gasoline  had  slowly  leaked 
from  an  above-ground  petrolexmi  stor- 
age tank  in  Sioux  Falls,  SD.  That  si;rill 
was  not  discovered  until  the  under- 
ground water  table  was  completely 
contaminated  and  gasoline  fumes  infil- 
trated the  Hajrward  Elementary 
School  to  the  point  where  school  chil- 
dren, were  evacviated  immediately  and 
the  building  was  permanently  con- 
demned. 

A  second  spill  of  8,000  gallons  of  pe- 
troleum was  reported  on  March  11. 
1987.  That  spill  was  the  resiilt  of  a 
burst  pipe  on  the  same  tank  farm  in 
Sioux  Falls.  This  spill  immediately 
soaked  into  the  ground  and  was  float- 
ing on  top  of  the  underground  water 
soiu-ce  within  a  day.  The  gasoline  is  re- 
ported to  be  moving  toward  a  nearby 
housing  development  and  may  eventu- 
ally force  the  relocation  of  100  or 
more  families.  It  is  not  yet  clear 
whether  water  in  this  aquifer  can  be 
used  by  Sioux  Falls  residents  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

When  local  officials  sought  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  wake  of  the  spills,  they  were  told 
that  there  was  very  little  the  Federal 
Government  could  have  done  to  pre- 
vent the  burst  pipe,  under  existing 
statutory  authority.  Moreover,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agmcy  and 
the  UJS.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion have  indicated  that  they  do  not 
have  the  authority  to  oversee  the 
cleanup  of  the  above-ground  storage 
tank.   It  is  clear  that  we  need  to 
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akrencthen  our  laws  to  ensure  that 
these  dangerous  petroleum  cUschartes 
can  be  prevented,  detected,  and  con- 
trolled before  people  and  the  environ- 
ment are  endangered. 

I  am  currently  In  the  process  of 
draftinc  legislation  which  will  regulate 
aborc  ground  petroleum  storage  tanks 
in  exactly  tbe  same  manner  as  under- 
groand  tanks  are  currently  regulated. 
In  addttkm  to  my  proposed  legislation 
rtnaltnff  with  stwage  tanks,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
to  strengthen  laws  regulating  pipelines 
transpcuting  pettoleum  and  other  haz- 
ardous materials. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  doubt  the 
need  for  regulati<m  of  petroleum  pipe- 
lines. I  would  like  to  invite  them  to 
crane  with  me  to  Sioux  Falls.  Because 
of  the  storage  tank  spill  and  the  pipe- 
line rupture,  we  now  face  the  unpleas- 
ant prospect  of  busing  our  children  to 
distant  schools,  helplessly  watching 
local  property  values  plummet,  and 
living  with  a  contaminated  water 
supply  for  some  time  to  come.  Had 
this  legislation  been  in  force,  we  might 
very  well  have  prevented  this  tragedy. 

This  legislation  is  a  reqwnsible 
means  to  ensure  that  our  environment 
and  our  people  are  qiared  the  damag- 
ing affects  of  discharges  from  pipe- 
lines carrying  hazardous  liquids. 
Among  other  things,  it  requires  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  set 
up  performance  standards  for  new 
pipelines,  and  requires  stringent  test- 
ing of  existing  piping  every  3  years.  It 
also  requires  that  operators  clean  up 
any  spills,  maintain  insurance  to  pay 
tot  the  cleanup  of  any  release,  and 
compensate  any  third  parties  that  ex- 
perience physical  or  financial  harm  as 
a  result  of  a  pipeline  discharge. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  we 
don't  need  more  Government  regula- 
tion of  above-ground  storage  tanks 
and  hasardous  liquid  pipelines.  I  will 
grant  you  that  even  the  most  responsi- 
ble regulation  can  be  a  bit  of  a  nui- 
sance for  the  petroleum  industry.  But 
the  legislation  Senator  DoRxifBEHaER 
proposes  today  and  the  bill  I  plan  to 
introduce  very  soon  to  regulate  petro- 
leum storage  tanks  will  not  be  affronts 
to  the  many  petroleum  suppliers  that 
mlnlmiiw  accidents  with  their  own  "in- 
house"  preventicm  and  detection  pro- 
cedures. I  maintain  that  the  protec- 
tion of  our  environment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
people  outweigh  any  arguments  put 
forth  by  those  few  suppliers  who  fear 
public  oversight  of  their  operations. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  beoi  lucky  in 
South  Dakota  in  that  nobody  has 
become  seriously  iU  from  inhaling  gas- 
oline fumes  or  from  drinking  contami- 
nated water  as  a  result  of  the  petrole- 
um spills  we  have  experienced  in  the 
last  few  months.  Future  Americans 
may  not  be  so  lucky  if  we  do  not  insti- 
tute a  comprehensive  policy  to  avoid 
these  types  of  spills.  With  the  passage 


of  t^e  Pipeline  Safety  Act  and  legisla- 
tiod  to  regulate  above-ground  petrole- 
um storage  tanks,  we  can  take  steps  to 
enspre  that  our  environment  is  pre- 
served for  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans and  that  our  people  are  protect- 
ed from  the  dangerous  effects  of  haz- 
ardaus  material  spills.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  us  in  that  effort. 


DAVID   HAASE.   SOUTH   DAKOTA 
VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 

nCBCH  WINNER 

DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
woi|ld  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  enlightening  speech  that  a  young 
man  from  my  home  State  of  South 
Dal^ota  presented  in  the  Voice  of  De- 
mo^acy  speech  contest.  The  author, 
Daiid  Haase  of  Scotland.  SD,  is  the 
SouEh  Dakota  Voice  of  Democracy 
spefch  winner. 

I  fan  very  proud  of  this  young  num. 
He  has  written  an  inq)iring  speech 
that  asks  us  all  to  refliect  upon  our 
commitment  and  dedication  to  our  gift 
of  American  citizenship. .  He  honors 
our  veterans  and  challenges  his  peers. 
I  loolc  to  the  future  with  excitement 
and  pride  lEnowing  that  young  people 
like  David  care  and.  if  I  may  borrow 
Davfd's  words,  think  of  America  not 
onlt  as  their  country,  but  as  their 
home. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recdro,  as  follows: 

T^  Challukb  op  AuaiCAM  Citizkrbhip 

Oiie  peraon  I  will  never  forget  Is  an  all 
state  football  player  that  taught  me  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  challenge.  This 
guy  was  six  foot  three  Inches  tall,  235 
pounds,  and  was  offensive  tackle  for  an  op- 
posii  IS  team.  This  was  the  man  I  was  going 
to  o  mpete  against  all  night.  If  I  was  to  do 
my  Job,  It  was  going  to  require  concentra- 
tion, an  attitude  that  wanted  to  succeed, 
and  a  physical  effort  like  none  before.  To  do 
my  Ipb  in  that  game  was  a  challenge. 

Wben  I  first  thought  of  the  challenge  of 
Amoican  citizenship,  I  questioned  what  a 
challenge  really  was.  I  consulted  a  Webater 
dictipnary  on  this  matter,  and  it  told  me 
thatja  challenge  was  anything  that  claims 
or  demands  effort,  interest,  or  feeling. 

I  opuld  easily  see  where  playing  against  an 
lent  player  in  foott>all  was  a  challenge, 
couldn't  quite  make  the  connection  be- 
being  an  American  citizen  and  facing 
lenge.  History  is  the  best  teacher,  so  I 
to  think  what  challenges  were  en- 
ered  since  the  conception  of  our 
nation. 

Thomas  Jefferson  overcame  the  challenge 
of  Jastifylng  America's  independence  from 
England  and  did  so  in  such  a  eloquent 
maatier  that  the  pattern  for  the  Dedara- 
tionjof  Independence  was  and  is  being  used 
by  oountless  other  countries  in  their  own 
Decmrations. 

George  Washington,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  overcame  the  tremendous  odds 
of  fighting  a  war  where  his  enemy  had  all 
the  {advantages.  The  advantages  of  many 
supiflies,  trained  men,  and  experienced  lead- 
erstsp  for  the  British  all  counted  against 
the  success  of  this  young  general.  He  also 
oveipame  the  challenge  of  liaving  no  exam- 


ple to  f(|llow  in  his  role  of  President,  but 
through  Ms  sincerity  and  foresight  he  laid 
the  grot^idwork  for  the  actiona  of  presi- 
dentato{ 

lincon  gives  us  probably  the 
of  facing  up  to  a  challenge 
it.  He  preserved  the  union 
States  during  the  Civil  War 
a  bitter  war  without  becom- 
hlmaelf .  President  Lincoln  shows 
greatest  qualities  needed  when 
facing  a  j  challenge,  and  that  is  you  must 
care  aboat  the  outcome.  He  cared  that  the 
union  stayed  together,  and  he  acted  upon 
that  by  never  giving  up  in  his  beUef  that  the 
North  wfuld  prevail  and  thereby  preserve 
unity.      ! 

No  groap  of  people  do  we  owe  so  much  to 
as  we  do  the  the  thousands  uiwn  thousands 
of  veter^is  of  our  armed  forces.  The  veter- 
ans are  tae  perfect  example  of  transforming 
thoughts  and  beliefs  into  actions.  These 
people  gave  their  time,  their  efforts,  their 
ideas,  their  health,  and  some,  even  their 
lives  Just  so  we  could  keep  those  freedoms 
of  whlchi  we  are  so  proud  of  and  that  our 
forefath^n  fought  so  bard  to  gain. 

What  I  have  learned  from  my  study  of 
challenges  throughout  time  is  that  no 
matter  what  the  odds  are  against  me,  I  must 
care  enofigh  to  keep  this  country  and  its 
ideals  alive.  But  caring  is  not  enough.  I 
must  protect  the  freedoms  given  to  me  by 
my  American  citizenship  by  practicing  those 
freedoms!  The  veterans  of  the  United  States 
armed  fofces  did  not  give  their  lives  so  we 
might  Juft  sit  back  and  let  our  Indifference 
tranqullise  us  into  thinUny  that  our  future 
is  paid  for  because  of  past  accomplishments. 
Just  as  a  muscle  in  a  cast  degenerates  from 
lack  of  u^e,  rights  and  freedoms  given  to  us. 
if  not  exercised  and  taken  advantage  of,  will 
begin  to  weaken  and  eventually  disappear. 
Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  sit  back  and  hope 
the  EnglBh  would  understand  our  country's 
need  for  Independence;  instead  he  put  his 
idea^  in  writing  so  all  people  might  under- 
stand. O^orge  Washington  did  not  give  up 
when  he  feuffered  his  first  defeat;  instead  he 
dug  in  Iw  heels  and  led  the  colonial  forces 
on  to  viciory.  Many  more  examples  can  be 
given,  but  there  are  three  qualities  that  link 
aU  people  that  overcome  challenges  togeth- 
er, and  those  are:  each  person  cared,  each 
person  made  a  decision  or  commitment,  and 
each  peraon  acted  upon  his  decision  or  com- 
mitment Without  looking  back. 

The  challenge  of  American  citizenship  for 
me  is  to  keep  America  what  It  was  meant  to 
be;  a  place  where  anjrthing  Is  possible,  a 
place  whf re  the  rights  of  all  people  to  Ufe, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are 
guaranteed,  and  a  place  that  is  not  only  a 
country,  I  mt  a  home. 


SENA-TOR  EDWARD  ZORINSKY 

Mr.  raOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  collejagues  in  pajdng  special  tribute 
to  a  coinmltted  public  servant.  The 
sudden  passing  of  Edward  Zorlnsky 
has  left's  void  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  kndw  him.  As  a  native  Nebraskan, 
Ed  begin  his  distinguished  political 
career  ^s  the  mayor  of  Omaha.  He 
relied  ob  his  inborn  common  sense, 
placing  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Nebraslot  and  the  Nation  above  parti- 
san polii  ics. 

Ed  Zo  -insky  was  a  vigorous  advocate 
of  the  American  farmer.   His  com- 


mendable efforts  Included  the  expan- 
sion of  credit  for  needy  farmers,  and 
the  electrification  of  rani  America. 
Ed's  perseverance  was  instrumental  to 
the  passage  of  the  last  two  farm  bills. 

Ed  Zorlnsky  was  also  a  dedicated 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
C(munittee  where  he  carried  out  his 
responsibilities  with  compassion  and 
integrity.  His  reliance  on  common 
sense  enabled  him  to  get  to  the  heart 
of  difficult  foreign  relations  matters 
with  ease. 

We  must  not  forget  the  vitality  and 
conviction  Ed  Zorlnsky  displayed 
throughout  his  tenure  in  the  UJS. 
Senate.  Harry  S.  Truman  once  re- 
marked, "The  American  people  desire, 
and  are  determined  to  work  for,  a 
world  in  which  all  nations  and  all 
people  are  free  to  govern  themselves 
as  they  see  fit  and  to  achieve  a  decent 
and  satisfsrlng  life."  This  epitomized 
Ed  Zorlnsky. 

Ed  left  an  unfinished  agenda  which 
we  should  carry  on.  This  will  enable  us 
to  keep  his  memory  vibrant  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  I  offer  my  warm 
prayers  and  aloha  to  Ed's  wife  Cece 
and  their  children. 


NUCLEAR  AOE  SURVIVAL  RE- 
QUIRES BOTH  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DETERRENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  do 
we  live  in  the  most  dangerous  period 
in  the  history  of  mankind  on  Earth? 
Certainly.  Never  before  has  man  had 
within  his  capability  the  power  to  de- 
stroy all  civilization  and  very  possibly 
end  the  life  of  mankind  as  a  species  on 
this  planet.  Think  of  it:  With  every 
day  that  passes  both  superpowers  con- 
tinue to  add  to  their  already  obscenely 
massive  nuclear  arsenals.  With  each 
passing  month  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,    and    China   build    up    their 
smaller  but  immensely  lethal  stockpile 
of    nuclear    weapons.    These    United 
Kingdom,  French,  and  Chinese  weap- 
ons could  already  eliminate  tens  of 
millions  of  people  from  the  Earth  in  a 
matter  of  hours.  And  with  every  day 
that    passes    other    coimtries    move 
toward  building  their  nuclear  weapon 
capability.  There  is  IsraeL  There  Is 
Pakistan.   There   is   India.   There   is 
Brazil.  There  Is  Argentina.  Each  of 
these  countries  have  or  will  have  in 
time— and   a   very   short   time— their 
own  nuclear  weapons.  As  the  research 
and  development  and  especially  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  proceeds  in 
the  great  laboratories  of  the  super- 
powers smaller,  cheaper  nuclear  weap- 
ons will  be  coming  on  made  to  order 
for  the  Third  World  countries.  Some 
of  those  countries  are  looldng  for  the 
"equalizer"  that  will  enable  them  to 
take  out  the  capital  of  a  superpower 
and  deal  them  In  as  a  power  that  must 
be  recognized  and  negotiated  with. 

It  has  been  7  years  since  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  last  nego- 


tiated any  kind  of  an  arms  control 
agreement.  Meanwhile  one  crucial 
arms  control  agreement — the  second 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty 
[SALT  ni  has  lupeeA.  And  with  its 
death  we  have  lost  any  significant  lim- 
itation on  offensive  nuclear  arms  by 
either  superpower.  The  other  major 
arms  control  agre^nent  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union: 
the  Anti-Ballistic  MissUe  LABM] 
Treaty  has  become  the  prime  intended 
victim  of  the  American  administra- 
tion's No.  1  military  priority,  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  LSDIl.  If  this 
country  proceeds  as  the  administra- 
tion is  urging  it  to  do  with  SDL  the 
ABM  Treaty  will  be  dead. 

So  arms  control  is  not  Just  stalled.  It 
is  worse.  Much  worse.  The  superpow- 
ers have  been  giving  up  the  modest 
but  critical  progress  of  the  past  25 
years.  The  nuclear  arms  race  has 
moved  relentlessly  ahead.  Arms  con- 
trol has  faded.  In  these  dangeroiis  cir- 
ciunstances.  Where  do  we  go  from 
here?  One  wise  and  thoughtful  answer 
comes  from  a  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Writing  in  the  March  1987  edi- 
tion of  Arms  Control  Today  Robert 
McNamara  proposes  that  arms  control 
should  aim  at  "a  state  of  mutual  deter- 
rence at  the  lowest  levels  consistent 
with  stability."  In  the  Judgment  of 
this  Senator  Secretary  McNamara  is 
exactly  right.  Arms  control  should 
have  two  objectives  that  both  contra- 
dict and  reinforce  each  other.  First  we 
should  negotiate  agreements  to  re- 
strict the  super  power  nuclear  arsenals 
to  the  most  stable  weapon  systems. 
That  is  nuclear  weapons  that  are  as 
survlvable  as  possible  and  therefore  do 
not  have  to  be  fired  first  because  of  a 
"use  it  or  lose  it"  fear.  Their  surviv- 
ability is  crucial.  It  is  the  survivability 
of  these  weapons  that  provides  the 
strongest  kind  of  credibility  to  en- 
hance deterrence. 

For  example  both  adversaries  know 
that  the  prospect  for  eliminating  all  or 
even  most  of  a  substantial  fleet  of  sub- 
marines or  bombers  in  a  preemptive 
attack  is  virtually  nil.  Even  land  based 
single  warhead  missiles  could  be 
highly  survlvable  provided  they  were 
mobile.  Mobility  provides  the  kind  of 
survival  that  SDI  purports  to  provide 
but  can't  possibly  deliver. 

The  second  objective  of  arms  control 
proposed  by  Secretary  McNamara  is  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  nuclear 
missiles  in  the  arsenals  of  both  super- 
powers. Mr.  McNamara  wisely  makes 
this  objective  one  that  must  be  con- 
sistent with  stability— that  means  sur- 
vivability. Both  powers  must  maintJiln 
a  sufficient  munber  of  sea.  air  and 
land  based  nuclear  weapons  so  that 
the  adversary  will  in  fact  be  deterred. 
With  full  use  of  mobility  and  a  triad 
deployment— that  is  land,  sea,  and  air 
deterrence  coiild  be  maintained  at  far 
lower  levels  than  each  superpower 
carries  now  in  its  nuclear  arsenaL  As 


McNamara  points  out  the  aborted  ne- 
gotiations at  Reykjavik  for  substantial 
reductions  in  strategic  offensive  forces 
suggest  an  important  part  of  the  way 
to  go. 

The  leader  of  each  of  the  superpow- 
ers has  suggested  the  tempting,  tanta- 
lizing pie-in-the-sky  dream  of  abolish- 
ing all  nuclear  wommus  from  the  face 
of  the  Earth.  Unf  ortiuiately  the  whole 
course  of  himum  history  teaches  us 
that  realistically  this  can  only  happen 
under  two  terrible  conditions.  Condi- 
tion one  is  that  the  superpowers  devel- 
op even  more  deadly  weapons — for  ex- 
ample an  antimatter  bomb  with  infi- 
nitely more  devastating  destructive 
power  than  our  current  nuclear  weai>- 
ons.  Such  new  weapons  would  make 
nuclear  weapons  obsolete  the  way  gun 
powder  eliminated  cross  bows.  Condi- 
tion two  for  the  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  a  nuclear  war  that  would 
destroy  civilization  utterly  to  the  point 
where  the  few  primitive  survivors 
could  not  understand  or  fabricate  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  honest  and  realistic  way  to  go  is 
to  acknowledge  that  nuclear  weM>ons 
are  here.  They  cannot  and  will  not  be 
dlsinvented.  Therefore  we  must  not 
only  have  arms  control  to  limit  the  nu- 
clear arsenals  on  both  sides,  but  we 
must  have  nuclear  weapons  of  suffi- 
cient credibility— and  that  means  sur- 
vlvabillty— that  neither  si4>erpower 
will  initiate  a  strike  with  the  firm 
knowledge  that  such  a  strike  would 
surely  bring  mutual  suicide. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  the  March  1987  issue  of 
Arms  Control  Today  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be    printed   in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  Arms  Control  Today,  March  1987] 
Reykjavik:  Bucaktrrouoh  or  Bluudss? 

(By  Robert  S.  McNamara) 
The  arms  talks  now  under  way  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  rep- 
resent an  historic  opportunity  to  move  away 
from  the  ad  hoc  decision-making  that  has 
shaped  nuclear  forces  since  Albert  Einstein 
sent  his  historic  letter  to  President  Rooae- 
velt  in  1939.  Einstein  warned  Rooaevdt  it 
was  essential  the  United  States  move  quick- 
ly to  develop  the  nuclear  bomb.  In  the  half 
century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  letter 
was  written,  the  world's  inventory  of  such 
weapons  has  Increased  from  zero  to  50,000. 
The  two  great  power  blocks,  not  yet  able  to 
avoid  continuing  political  conflict  and  po- 
tential military  confrontation,  face  each 
other  with  nuclear  war-fighUng  strategies 
and  nuclear  arsenals  capable  of  destroying 
dvUization  several  times  over.  Despite  that 
fact,  the  nuclear  arms  race  continues  to  es- 
calate. 

In  the  tense  atmosphere  of  a  crisis,  each 
side  will  feel  pressure  to  delegate  authority 
to  field  commanders  to  employ  nuclear 
weapons.  Under  attack,  field  commanders 
will  be  faced  with  the  choice  of  using  their 
nuclear  weapons  or  losing  them.  This  same 
dilemma  could  be  faced  at  the  national  level 
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iatnt«tie  nude- 
■nd  ttMir  wnplwr  wwnmanrt  and 
rrtiiiiM  an  peicehred  by  Mme  to  be 
TuliwnUe  to  a  pnempttve  attack,  aome  wfU 
adrcwata  the  naed  to  uae  atrateiic  nuclear 
wnapiWM  before  they  an  destroyed. 

At  the  Mine  ttme.  the  Wert  haa  been 
unable  to  devdop  raaUatlc  plans  for  uslnc 
tia  nodaar  veapooa  acalnat  the  Soviet 
UtaioB.  We  dmply  cannot  find  vaya  actually 
to  uae  nudear  weapopa  that  would  provide  a 
dear  military  advantase  while  simulta- 
aaouly  avoidtnc  faralatfam  to  an  all-out  nu- 
dear war  In  wlridi  both  ddea  would  be  cata- 
■trophlcaOy  defeated.  President  Reagan  has 
apparently  reeosniMd  this  stark  reality  by 
stiUInc  repeatedly  that  "a  nuclear  war 
cannot  be  won  and  must  not  be  fought." 

The  risk  that  military  oonfUct  would 
quickly  evolve  Into  nudear  war,  leading  to 
certain  destruotkm  of  our  sodety.  is  far 
greater  than  I  am  willing  to  accept  on  mili- 
tary, politicai.  or  moral  grounds.  We  must 
find  a  means  to  diange  course.  This  convlc- 
tlon  appears  to  be  shared  by  nearly  all  the 
wofld's  leaders,  inchiding  Presidait  Reagan 
and  Ocnoal  Secretary  Gorbachev.  The 
problem,  of  course,  is  how  to  achieve  this 
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There  is,  however,  a  fundamental  flaw  in 
thei  approachea  taken  by  President  Resgan 
an^  Secretary  Gorbachev. 

I|  a  nudear-free  world  desirable?  I  think 
it  Would  be  if  it  were  attainable.  However, 
NAffX^'s  current  military  strategy  and  war 
plahs  are  based  on  the  opposite  premise. 
Ana  many— I  would  say  most— U.S.  military 
and  dvOian  officials,  as  well  as  European 
leaders,  bold  the  view  that  nudear  weapons 
are!  a  necessary  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggres- 
sion with  conventional  forces. 

A  sensible  criticism  of  Gorbachev's  vision 
is  npt  that  It  Is  undesirable,  but  that  it  is  in- 
feailble  under  foreseeable  circumstances. 
Unless  It  becomes  possible  to  devdop  tech- 
nologies and  procediues  to  detect  steps 
toi^jd  building  nudear  weapons  by  our  ad- 
versaries, an  agreement  for  total  nudear 
disarmament  could  degenerate  Into  an  un- 
stalMe  rearmament  race.  Despite  the  desir- 
abU|ty  of  a  world  without  nudear  weapons, 


Because  we  lack  a  long-run  plan  to  reverse 
floone,  and  the  will  to  implement  such  a 
plan,  the  numbn'  of  weapons  continues  to 
multiply.  Moreover,  the  actlcms  both  super- 
powers have  taken  in  the  past  six  or  seven 
yean  have  considerably  weakened  the  exlst- 
inc  anna  control  regime.  Disputes  over  com- 
pHance  with  arms  control  agreements  erode 
the  Integrity  of  the  eslstlng  anns  control 
tramewoik.  More  tamiortantly,  the  SDI  pro- 
gram puts  the  United  States  on  a  collision 
course  with  the  ABM  Treaty,  upon  which 
the  entire  framework  of  arms  control  rests. 

The  superpowers  now  appear  on  the  verge 
of  an  escalation  of  the  arms  race  that  will 
not  (mly  place  weapons  in  q>ace,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  prospects  of  arms  reductions, 
but  wm  also  seriously  increase  the  risk  that 
one  or  the  other  of  the  advenaries  will  be 
tempted  to  start  a  nudear  war  in  a  crisis. 

If  all  these  trends  continue  over  the 
coming  dfffadca,  the  danger  of  a  global  ther- 
monuclear war  could  become  a  reality.  It  is 
the  reoognitioo  of  this  danger  that  led  the 
President  and  the  Soviet  General  Secretary 
to  propose  at  Reykjavik  dramatic-solutions 
to  the  current  dilemma. 


nAWB>  APFBOACBB  TO  THI  CUKBKlfT  DUXiaCA 

At  the  Reykjavik  siunmit  in  1986,  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  and  President  Reagan 
presented  radically  different  approaches  to 
the  currmt  nudear  dUemma.  Gorbachev 
made  a  formal  offer  that  would  require 
both  sides  to  eliminate  their  strategic  nude- 
ar weapms  within  a  ten-year  period.  In  his 
January  19M  proposal  he  called  for  the 
elimination  of  all  nudear  weapons,  strategic 
and  tactical,  by  the  year  2000.  Gorbachev's 
proposal  at  Reykjavik  hinges  on  a  mutual 
coBunltment  by  both  sides  to  abide  by  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  thereby  severely  limit  the 
development  of  strategic  defenses. 

President  Reagan's  approach  at  Reykjavik 
was  baaed  on  the  need  to  develop  and 
deploy  strategic  defenses.  In  pursuit  of  that 
goal,  the  President  sought  to  convert  the 
unlimited-duration  ABM  Treaty,  which 
clearly  prohibits  development  and  testing  of 
aU  typea  of  space-baaed  ABM  systems,  to  a 
totally  different  agreonent  that  would 
permit  these  activities  and  terminate  the 
treaty  tai  10  to  12  years  to  aUow  (or  fuU- 
scale  deployment  of  a  nationwide  strategic 
defense  system. 


lent  to  that  end  does  not  appear 
either  today  or  for  the  foreseeable 


It  Reagan's  approach  was  initiated 
1983.  In  the  now-famous  "Star 
speech,  the  President  proposed  his 
ion  to  the  problem  of  security  in  the 
nudear  age:  the  Strategic  Defense  Initisr 
tlvei  The  initial,  stated  goal  of  this  vast  pro- 
gram was  to  create  an  impenetrable  shield 
to  ifotect  the  entire  nation  against  a  missile 
attiick.  And  at  Reykjavik,  the  President  was 
seeking  to  project  his  SDI  approach,  even  at 
the  jcost  of  rejecting  the  possibility  of  deep 
and!  substantial  reductions  in  both  sides' 
strategic  nudear  arms. 

Tlie  result  was  predictable.  There  exists  a 
radical  incompatability  between  arms  con- 
trol agreements  and  President  Reagan's 
dreim  of  a  strategic  defense  system.  As  I 
wro^  more  than  two  years  ago  in  a  Foreign 
Affgirs  artide  entiUed  "The  President's 
Chdice:  Star  Wars  or  Arms  Control"  with 
McOeorge  Bundy,  George  Kennan  and 
Geiaxd  Smith.  "It  is  pooible  to  reach  good 
[an^l  agreements,  or  possible  to  insist  on 
the  I  Star  Wars  program  as  it  stands,  but 
whoUy  impossible  to  do  both."  Reykjavik 
tias:made  abundantly  dear  that  the  Soviet 
Unipn  will  not  agree  to  an  arms  control 
lent  that  reduces  its  strategic  forces 
and  untU  it  can  get  acceptable  con- 
its  on  strategic  defenses, 
is  the  logical  position  upon  which  the 
It  process  was  based.  And  SALT  was  an 
mean  initiative.  In  November  1966, 
President  Johnson  and  I  first  proposed  to 
the  (Russians  that  we  begin  working  toward 
limits  on  strategic  forces.  We  spent  a  long 
dayiat  Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  In  1067  trying 
to  aersuade  Premier  Aleksei  Kosygin  that 
development  of  strategic  defenses  would 
fuel  the  arms  competition  and  increase  the 

aer  of  war,  while  constraining  defenses 
d  allow  for  limitations  on  and  then  re- 
ons  in  offensive  arms.  Five  years  later, 
in  the  SALT  I  accords.  President  Nixon  fi- 
nally got  Soviet  agreement  on  this  very 
sam^  proposition. 

Uptil  there  are  inventions  that  have  not 
yet  been  Imagined,  a  defense  robust  and 
cheap  enough  to  replace  deterrence  will 
rem^  a  pipe  dream.  Given  that  harsh  re- 
ality. President  Reagan's  claims  that  defen- 
sive forces  are  "morally  preferable"  to  of- 
fensive forces  and  that  we  have  a  "moral  ob- 
ligation" to  pursue  them  are  dangerously 
deceptive,  if  not  irresponsible.  Mutual  as- 
sured destruction— the  vulnerability  of  both 
superpowers  to  the  destructive  power  of  the 
nudear  weapons  of  the  other— Is  not  a 
poll  7.  It  is  a  grim  fact  of  life  in  the  nuclear 
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age.  To  have  rejected  offers  at  Reykjavik, 
which  o^uid  open  the  door  to  historic  break- 
throughs in  arms  reductions,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  would  slow  the  develop- 
ment of  jSDI  is  tragically  contrary  to  our  se- 
curity f 

Those]  who  have  criticized  the  SALT  i«»- 
proach  because  they  say  it  did  not  achieve 
the  deslfed  goal  of  limitations  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  Strategic  offensive  arms  should  look 
carefull^  and  objectively  at  the  kind  of  re- 
ductions in  Soviet  systems  we  might  have 
achieve<)  by  simply  upholding  the  ABM 
Treaty  Ip  Reykjavik. 

.  THKXAT  TO  ARMS  COMTBOL 

st  threat  to  arms  control  on  the 
I  the  recent  speculation  that  Presi- 
may  soon  approve  a  plan  for 
"early  deployment"  of  SDL  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger  has  Justified  this 
plan  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  the 
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of  a  thoroughly  reliable  defense, 
to  protect  the  entire  nation, 
undoubtedly  seek  to  Justify  this 
tt  on  the  grounds  that  a  partially 
defense  would  Introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  Uncertainty  into  Soviet  attack  plans 
and  woi^  thereby  enhance  deterrence. 

Technical  experts  should  argue  the  tech- 
nological merits  of  the  specific  system  under 
developi^ent.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  kinds 
of  weaphns  being  proposed  are  the  very 
kinds  of]  technologies  which  have  been  re- 
jected Ih  the  past  because  they  simply 
cannot  be  deployed  in  a  cost-effective  and 
survivable  manner.  These  technologies  are 
not  the  ones  that  anyone  c&n  plausibly 
argue  can  be  expected  to  change  the  ftmda- 
mental  offense-defense  equation. 

What  luch  a  deployment  will  do,  however, 
is  to  codfirm  the  existing  Soviet  suqjidons 
that  we  are  seeking  to  develop  a  first-strike 
capabUlttr.  Why  will  the  Soviets  sust>ect 
that  deployment  of  a  partially  effective  de- 
fense simports  a  first-strike  strategy?  Be- 
cause a  leaky  umbrella  offers  no  protection 
in  a  dowhpour,  but  is  quite  useful  in  a  driz- 
zle. That  is,  such  a  defense  would  collapse 
under  al  full-scale  Soviet  first  strike  but 
might  c4pe  adequately  with  the  depleted 
Soviet  Iprces  that  survived  a  \3S.  first- 
strike.  President  Reagan  recognized  this  di- 
lemma in  a  little-noted  sentence  in  tUs 
March  1683  speech:  "If  paired  with  offen- 
sive sys^ms,  [defensive  systems]  can  be 
viewed  af  fostering  an  aggressive  policy,  and 
no  one  vtants  that." 

It  woujd  l>e  foolhardy  to  <Hj»migii  as  mere 
propaganda  the  Soviets'  repeated  warnings 
that  deployment  of  even  a  partially  effec- 
tive defense  would  be  higlily  provocative. 
Their  premise  to  respond  with  a  large  offen- 
sive buildup  Is  not  an  empty  threat.  In  a 
letter  topPresldent  Reagan  on  November  13, 
1985,  rnardlng  Soviet  compliance.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Weinberger  explained  that 
we  would  react  to  a  Soviet  defense  in  much 
the  sam«  way  they  have  said  they  would  re- 
spond to  ours:  "Even  a  probable  territorial 
defense  would  require  us  to  increase  the 
number  jof  oiu-  offensive  forces  and  their 
ability  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses  to 
assure  that  our  operational  plans  could  be 
execute<l" 

As  farlas  the  Geneva  arms  talks  are  con- 
cerned, an  "early  deployment"  decision 
simply  underscores  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
administration's  "strategic  concept"  for  a 
cooperative  shift  to  a  Star  Wars  world.  Al- 
though Ambassador  Paul  Nitze  and  others 
have  said  that  strategic  defensive  forces 
should  not  be  deployed  other  than  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  an  arms  control 


agreement,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  negoti- 
ate such  an  agreement  It  is  simply  incon- 
ceivable that  dther  side  would  ultimately 
agree  to  reduce  offensive  forces  at  the  same 
time  that  territorial  defenses  are  permitted. 
Under  such  circumstances,  neither  side 
would  have  adequate  confidence  in  ensuring 
its  most  Important  national  security  goal: 
maintaining  an  effective  deterrent  against 
nudear  attack.  It  can  be  said  without  quali- 
fication that  we  cannot  have  both  deploy- 
ment of  Star  Wars  and  arms  controL 

The  most  immediate  result  of  an  "early 
d^loyment"  of  the  kind  being  proposed  will 
be  the  utter  destruction  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Even  under  the  administration's  "broad"  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  kinetic  energy  ABM 
systems  and  components  in  space  appears  to 
be  prohibited  and  would  put  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  the  treaty  very  soon 
after  a  decision  was  made.  Furthermore,  de- 
ployment of  this  type  of  area  defense  would 
violate  not  only  the  specific  constraints  in 
Artide  III  and  Article  V  but  would  also  be  a 
material  breach  of  the  parties'  fundamental 
obligation  in  Article  I  "not  to  deploy  ABM 
systems  for  a  defense  of  the  territory  of  its 
coimtry  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for  such  a 
defense."  If  the  ABM  Treaty  is  terminated, 
the  United  States  will  face  a  spiralling  arms 
race  in  both  defensive  and  offensive  sys- 
tems, a  competition  that  will  seriously  Jeop- 
ardize strategic  stability  and  will  require 
major  increases  in  the  military  budget. 

AKMS  COMTROL  PRKHUTT:  THX  ABM  TRKATT 

What  approach  should  the  United  States 
take?  Over  the  long  term,  we  should  accept 
the  fact,  as  the  President  and  Secretary 
Shultz  did  at  Reykjavik,  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons serve  no  useful  military  purpose,  except 
'to  deter  one's  opponent  from  their  use. 
That  premise  should  be  incorporated  Into 
our  national  strategy  so  that  our  military 
plans,  our  defense  budgets,  our  weapons  de- 
velopment and  deplosrment  programs,  and 
our  arms  negotiations  are  based  on  that 
proposition.  The  ultimate  goal  should  be  a 
state  of  mutual  deterrence  at  the  lowest 
force  levels  consistent  vHth  stability. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
were  to  agree,  in  principle,  that  each  side's 
nudear  force  would  be  no  larger  than  was 
needed  to  deter  a  nudear  attack  by  the 
other,  how  might  the  size  and  composition 
of  such  a  limited  force  be  determined?  A 
critical  factor  in  answering  this  question 
wUl  be  our  ability  to  detect  possible  cheat- 
ing In  such  an  agreement.  With  our  present 
verification  technology,  we  can  already 
police  an  arms  agreement,  even  if  it  restrict- 
ed each  side  to  a  small  number  of  warheads. 
The  number  required  for  a  force  large 
enough  to  deter  cheating  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  numt>er  the  Soviets  could 
build  without  detection  by  NATO  and  U.S. 
means  of  intelligence.  PresenUy,  there  are 
no  authoritative  studies  that  point  to  what 
that  number  might  be,  but  surely  it  would 
not  exceed  a  few  hundred:  very  possibly  It 
would  be  far  fewer. 

In  the  near  term,  however,  we  must  set 
our  sights  on  significant,  but  less  far-reach- 
ing outcomes.  First  and  foremost,  we  must 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
without  which  we  wHl  be  unable  even  to 
begin  the  process  of  arms  reductions.  That 
means  we  must  ensure  that  SDI  remains  a 
research  program,  conducted  within  the 
constraints  of  the  traditional  Interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  As  long  as  either  side 
believes  it  faces  the  prospect  of  a  strategic 
defense,  we  will  simply  be  unable  to  achieve 
real  reductions  in  offensive  systems.  It  is 


painfully  obvious  that  the  key  to  unlocking 
the  current  stalemate  in  arms  control  Is  to 
reaffirm  the  ABM  Treaty  as  it  has  tradi- 
tionally been  interpreted.  The  importance 
of  this  issue  to  the  prospect  for  arms  con- 
trol under  this  and  future  administrations 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Second,  we  should  build  on  the  strategic 
offensive  arms  reduction  framework  of  1,600 
launchers  and  6,000  warheads  tentatively 
agreed  to  at  Reykjavik.  Deep  reductions,  on 
the  order  of  50  percoit  of  present  forces, 
should  be  pursued  with  an  eye  towards  en- 
hancing crisis  stability.  Both  sides  should  be 
encouraged  through  arms  control  to  reduce 
their  dependence  on  threatening  multiple 
warhead  delivery  systems  and  vulnerable 
basing  modes. 

Third,  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
agree  to  the  Soviets'  demand  that  our  SDI 
research  be  carried  out  "within  the  walls  of 
the  laboratory."  We  c&n  continue,  as  the 
President  has  proposed,  to  probe  the  tech- 
nological potential  of  defense  systems.  But 
we  must  not  move  into  unrestricted  develop- 
ment and  testing.  This  would  be  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty.  And  it  would  serve  to 
fuel  Soviet  fears  that  we  mean  to  deploy  the 
system  at  a  time  of  our  choosing,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty.  It  would  confirm  their 
belief  that  we  are  seeking  to  adileve  a  first- 
strike  capability. 

In  sum.  It  Is  time  to  change  course.  Both 
President  Reagan  and  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  recognize  this.  The  proposals 
put  forward  at  Reykjavik  for  substantial  re- 
ductions In  strategic  offensive  forces,  it  fur- 
ther developed  and  incorporated  in  formal 
agreements,  would  represent  the  first  step 
toward  the  long-term  goals  that  will  ensure 
peace  in  the  nuclear  age. 


GOLDEN  FLEECE  FOR  APRIL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  awarding  my  golden  fleece 
for  the  month  of  April  to  the  Presi- 
dential Inaugural  Committee  for 
spending  $15.5  million  of  the  taxpay- 
ers funds  for  the  1985  inaugural— re- 
imbursing the  taxpayers  for  only  4 
percent  of  the  total  costs  incurred. 
Most  of  this  money  went  for  private 
parties,  military  chauffeurs,  escorts, 
and  entertainment  for  the  privileged 
few  invited  to  the  inaugural  balls  and 
other  events. 

The  Presidential  Inaugural  Commit- 
tee is  a  private  entity  like  no  other  in 
existence.  Its  members  were  high  offi- 
cials in  the  administration  and  they 
used  their  clout  to  demand  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other 
Government  agencies  provide  taxpay- 
er support  to  the  inaugiu^. 

The  result  was  an  inaugvural  where 
$15.5  million  was  spent  from  tax  dol- 
lars— most  of  it  coming  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget.  DOD 
provided  8.400  military  personnel  to 
the  inaugiiral,  including  chauffeurs, 
personal  aides  to  visiting  VTP's, 
ushers,  and  270  so  caUed  coordinators 
who  were  party  organizers.  Twenty- 
three  military  iiides  were  assigned  to 
the  First  Family  members  and  the 
Vice  President's  party.  Governors  had 
56  more  aides  and  71  were  provided  to 
various  VTP's  and  entertainers. 


Lavish  partying  at  inaugurals  has 
grown  alarmingly.  Historically  there 
was  one  inaugural  ball.  Then  that  was 
expanded  to  three  and  then  five  under 
JFK  In  1961  and  nine  for  Ron^d 
Reagan  In  1985.  A  spectacular  gala  has 
been  added.  Commemorative  Items  are 
sold,  although  in  1985  sales  brought  in 
$98,000  less  than  expenses  for  these 
items. 

There  are  no  laws  authorizing  much 
of  these  expenditures.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  has  concluded  that 
during  the  1985  inaugural,  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  DOD's  support  was 
again  provided  without  proper  legal 
authority. 

What  should  be  done  about  this  situ- 
ation? There  are  several  corrective  ac- 
tions that  need  to  be  taken.  First.  Con- 
gress should  pass  a  law  spelling  out  ex- 
actly what  kind  of  support  should  be 
given  to  inaugurml  committees.  This 
would  clear  up  the  legal  questions. 

Second,  all  Government  expenses  re- 
quired by  the  Presidential  Inaugural 
Committee  should  be  fully  retmburwd 
by  piivate  funds.  The  taxpayers 
should  not  have  to  subsidize  those  as- 
pects of  inaugurals  which  are  private 
in  nature  and  essentially  are  given  to 
provide  entertainment  for  a  Presi- 
dent's political  supporters  and  contrib- 
utors. After  all  the  public  is  not  invit- 
ed to  the  galas  and  balls  so  why  should 
the  public  subsidize  the  wealthy  cam- 
paign contributors  who  do  get  invita- 
tions? 

Inaugurals  have  gotten  out  of  hand. 
It  is  time  to  bring  back  some  sense  of 
fiscal  discipline  and  exercise  common 
sense.  When  an  administration  cam- 
paigns to  get  the  Federal  Government 
off  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers,  it 
should  get  its  hands  out  of  their  wal- 
lets at  inaugural  time. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  7:31  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolutions,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proda- 
mation  designating  June  1  through  June  7. 
1987.  as  "National  Pishing  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"National  Former  POW  Recognition  Day": 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1987.  as  "Older  Amoicans  Month"; 

SJ.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1987,  as  "National 
Cancer  Institute  Month";  and 

S.J.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  3,  1987,  as  "Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Day". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

HJt  184.  An  act  to  establish  the  Big  Cy- 
press National  Preserve  Addition  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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BJi.  sn.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Niittf*  OitaBa  aettlaiMnt  Act  to  provide 
AlMte  WaUiM  with  ontaln  options  for  the 
floatiniMd  ownenhip  of  land!  and  corporate 
■tana  raoeivad  pmuant  to  the  Act.  and  for 
otiiar  pi|zpaa0K 

&R.  ai7.  An  act  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
aeanle  Btven  Act  bjr  deaicnating  a  segment 
of  the  Mferoed  River  fa  California  as  a  cmn- 
poiMBt  of  the  Natlooal  Wild  and  Scenic 
Riveta  Syatem:  and 

HJt.  ITtt.  An  act  to  make  technical  cor- 
racttoaa  In  cettain  defense-related  laws. 

The  meance  further  announced 
ttat  tbe  House  bas  agreed  to  the  f  ol- 
hMrinc  ooBcurrent  resolutions.  In 
which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of 
tbeSenate: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  M.  Concurrent  reaolutlon 
<WMiwiitn«  the  continued  violations  by  the 
Soviet  union  of  Ita  International  human 
ritfiU  ohHiatlona.  wipeclally  Its  vloUtlons  of 
the  rtsbt  to  emlcrate; 

H.  Con.  Rea.  86.  Coaeurrent  resolution  ex- 
jiUMlm  the  sense  of  the  Oongreas  congratu- 
lating  the  people  of  Berlin  on  the  occasion 
of  the  city's  7Mth  annlveiaary  in  the  year 
imft.  ownmwMling  the  people  of  Berlin  for 
the  oentoriea  of  great  tradltlan  and  continu- 
ing courage  In  the  Caee  of  histoilcal  adversi- 
ty and  reeognizing  the  deSp  and  lasting  re- 
lattans.  they  have  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and 

Hi  Can.  Res.  91.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorising the  1M7  Special  Olympics  Torch 
Relay  to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
GnMOidB. 
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RE3*ORT8  OF  COMMTrVKhS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  jftiergy  and  NStural  Resources,  without 
anif  iMiiiwiit' 

S.  sas.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  impoeltton  of 
a  fee  at  the  Statue  of  liberty  NaUonal 
Monument,  and  for  other  purpoaea  (Rept. 
No.  100-32). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 
.  By  Mr.  GOXMN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovetnmental  Affairs:  Charles  R.  Ofllum. 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Inspector  General.  Small 
Business  Ailiiihilati  sIIuil 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommmrtation  that  It  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  etmunltment  to  re- 
spond to  requeste  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 


IMTROOnCTION  OF  BII.LS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  vmanlmous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 

S.  n*.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authoriae  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  furnish  certain  hos- 
pital care  and  medical  services  for  service- 
cooneeted  dlsabOitfea  of  certain  veterans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 


I  By  Mrs.  KA8SEBAUM  (for  herself 
'  and  Mr.  Ihoutx): 
S.  895.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  two-year 
pUoti  program  In  the  Peace  Corps  for  the 
purpose  of  providing,  and  training  foreii^ 
natianals  to  provide,  health  care  services  in 
two  ihoet  countries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  By  Mr.  BREAUZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
JoHMBTOii,  Mr.  MoTHiHAM.  and  Ms. 
I    MiauuKi): 
8.  996.  A  bfll  reUting  to  the  appUcaUon  of 
the  drawback  provisions  of  section  313  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  certain  imports  of 
raw  bane  sugar  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Bfr.  DURENBEROER: 
8.  897.  A  bill  enUUed  the  "Health  c::are  In- 
novidion  Act  of  1987";  to  the  Committee  on 

(By  Mr.  ORAMM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
,  Paozxnut): 
S.  898.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  enhanced 
safety  and  sotuidness  of  United  States  fi- 
nan<4al  institutions  engaged  in  international 
lendfig.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BINOAMAN  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  DoMKNici): 
SJ,  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  pisabled  American  Veterans  Vietnam 
Vetetans  National  Memorial  as  a  memorial 
of  nitional  significance;  to  the  C<Hnmittee 
<m  U  e  Judiciary. 


April  1,  1987 


April  1,  1987 
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ST  LTEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BII4iS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BfURKOWSKI: 
S.  894.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
furnish  certain  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal  Services  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities of  certain  veterans;  to  the 
Compoittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

lixDiCAL  outt  rt»  anvicK-comracnD 

IdISABIUTIXS  op  dRTAIH  VKTIKAHS 

•  ii\.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  today  a  bill  which  woul^ 
allow  the  VA  to  provide  medical  care 
for  the  service-connected  disabilities  of 
some  veterans  now  unable  to  receive 
such.  care.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion bow  provides  medical  care  for  the 
service-connected  disabilities  of  veter- 
ans located  outside  the  United  States 
only  I  if  they  are  U.S.  citizens  or  are  in 
the  Fhilippine  Islan(is.  The  legislation 
I  introduce  today  would  allow  the 
same  level  of  care  to  be  provided  to  all 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  sustained  disabil- 
ities as  a  result  of  that  service.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  supports  this 
propbsal. 

The  current  situation  was  brought 
to  jA  attention  by  a  group  of  Canadi- 
an veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  visit- 
ing Washington  to  pay  homage  to 
theiil  fallen  comrades  at  the  Vietnam 
Vet^ans'  Memorial.  Mr.  President, 
thesf  men  are  Canadian  citizens  who 
chose  to  come  to  the  United  States 
and  enlist  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Thpy  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
Unit^  States. 


Fought  the  war  on  behalf  of 
the  Unit  edSUtes. 

They  were  injured  or  disabled  in  Uie 
service  of  the  United  States. 

Throughout  our  history  cltissens  of 
other  coimtries  have  Joined  us  in  the 
defense  !Of  liberty.  Lafayette  was  not 
the  first]  citizen  of  a  foreign  country  to 
serve  in  bur  Armed  Forces  and  the  Ca- 
nadian ieterans  of  the  Vietnam  war 
wiU  not  pe  the  last. 

In  creating  our  Armed  Forces  and. 
when  necessary,  (X)mmitting  them  to 
action,  we  have  accepted  a  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  medical  care  for  the  in- 
juries and  disabilities  suffered  by  serv- 
icemen and  women  while  they  are  on 
active  duty. 

All  who  serve,  irrespective  of  citizen- 
ship, take  an  oath  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

All  whb  serve,  irrespective  of  citizen- 
ship, should  have  access  to  medi<»Ll 
care  for  jthe  disabilities  incurred  while 
fulfilling  that  oath  whether  they  live 
in  the  united  States  or  in  a  foreign 
country. 

Mr.  Pi^ident.  this  legislation  would 
not  require  the  VA  to  create  new  pro- 
grams or  pr(x;edures.  U.S.  citizens  are 
eligible  for  VA  medical  care  for  their 
service-connected  disabilities  thnnigh- 
out  the  world.  For  example,  two  veter- 
ans of  ttie  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  with 
identi(»l|service-<M>nnected  disabilities, 
could  be  living  side-by-side  in  a  foreign 
country,, one  a  U.S.  citizen,  one  not. 
Under  ciirrent  law  the  U.S.  citizen 
would  bel  eligible  for  VA  care,  the  non- 
U.S.  citl^n  would  not.  This  legislation 
would  allow  the  VA  to  provide  care  to 
both  veierans  for  their  service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  this  legis- 
lation w6uld  be  minimal  as  there  are 
only  a  few  thousand  service-connected 
noncitizeki  veterans  residing  outside 
the  Unit^  SUtes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  I  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  fbllowing  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  follows: 

8.894 
Be  it  et^icted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentktive*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed,  That  sec- 
tion 624(b)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  strikiiig  out  "(1)  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  sojoiuning  or  residing 
abroad,  or  (2)  is  in  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is  so- 
journing or  residing  abroad.".* 


(Byj  Bdrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self and  Mr.  iMoim): 
S.  895.  [A  bill  to  provide  for  a  2-year 
pilot  proc^am  in  the  Peace  Corps  for 
the  purpose  of  providing,  and  training 
foreign  iiationals  to  provide,  health 
care  services  in  two  host  countries;  to 
the  Com]  nittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


RXALTH  OVSKSXAS  SKBVICE  ISAM  L10I8LATIOH 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  t<xlay  the  health  over- 
seas service  team  [HOST]  bill.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  be  Joined  in  this 
effort  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  Bfr.  Ihouts. 

This  measure  is  substantially  identi- 
cal to  legislation  introduced  in  the 
House  earlier  this  year  by  Representa- 
tive Bnx  RicHABDSoif .  Briefly,  it  would 
authorize  a  2-year  pilot  program 
within  the  Peace  Corps  to  send  12- 
person  health  teams  to  two  coimtries. 
These  teams  would  be  comprised  of 
doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses.  They 
would  be  headed  by  retired  health  pro- 
fessionals, with  recent  medical,  dmtal. 
and  nursing  school  graduates  filling 
out  the  teams. 

These  teams  would  be  involved  not 
only  with  the  direct  delivery  of  health 
services,  but  would  also  provide  health 
training  to  foreign  nationals.  The  $1.6 
million  authorized  by  this  legislation 
would  be  used  to  cover  regular  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  expenses. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  need  for 
health  delivery  and  training  activities 
in  developing  countries,  the  United 
States  has  done  surprisingly  little  in 
this  area.  (Currently,  for  example, 
there  are  no  physicians  and  only  three 
dentists  serving  as  Peace  Corps  volim- 
teers.  The  nursing  situation  is  some- 
what better,  but  the  fewer  than  100 
nurses  now  serving  as  volimteers  falls 
far  short  of  the  demand  in  host  coun- 
tries. 

I  would  anticipate  that  the  health 
teams  authorized  in  this  pilot  project 
would  fcxnis  particularly  on  training 
activities.  Such  activities  would  fill  an 
important  gatt  in  the  historic  Peace 
Corps  mission  of  helping  people  to 
help  themselves.  I  first  became  aware 
of  the  need  in  this  area  through  my 
daughter's  observations  as  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  in  Togo.  In  addition, 
in  my  work  with  the  Africa  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  I  have  heavd  fre- 
quent requests  for  support  in 
strengthening  health  professional 
training  programs. 

During  her  visit  to  Ghana  last  year. 
Peace  Corps  Director  Loret  Ruppe 
learned  that  one  of  that  country's 
greatest  priorities  is  finding  help  in  re- 
cruiting medical  school  teachers.  The 
Korle  Bu  Hospital  in  Accra,  Ghana, 
was  once  the  medical  training  center 
for  all  of  West  Africa.  Today,  it  is 
tedly  in  need  of  instructors  who  can 
restore  the  institution  to  its  previous 
leadership  role. 

This  pilot  project  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal, and  it  certainly  cannot  address 
all  of  the  obvious  needs  which  exist. 
Tet.  I  think  it  is  significant  step  in 
terms  of  beginning  the  pnxsess  of  pro- 
viding a  sustained  U.S.  effect  to  meet 
the  health  care  and  training  needs  of 
developing  countries. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rb(x>ro.  as  follows: 

S.  895 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION     1.     PEACE    CORPS     HEALTH    8ERVICXS 
PILOT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Authority  To  Establish.— The  Presi- 
dent may  establish,  under  the  Peace  C^rps 
Act.  a  pilot  program  to  be  carried  out, 
during  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  in 
each  of  two  host  countries  which  have  exist- 
ing Peace  C^rps  programs  for  the  purpose 
of- 

(1)  training  foreign  nationals  of  the  host 
country  to  deliver  basic  health  care  services; 
and 

(2)  providing  basic  health  care  to  the 
people  of  the  host  coimtry. 

(b)  Hkalth  Sbrvicz  Trams.— The  training 
and  health  care  described  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  provided 
by  a  health  service  team  selected  for  each  of 
the  two  host  countries  selected  under  sub- 
section (a).  Each  health  service  team  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  12  volunteers  who 
are  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses.  Volun- 
teers on  each  team  shall,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, be  selected  from  both  experienced 
physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  (especially 
retired  persons)  and  recent  medical,  dental, 
and  nursing  graduates. 

SEC  t.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

In  addition  to  any  other  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  for  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,600,000  for  the  program  authorized  by 
section  1  of  this  act. 


By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself. 
Mr.  JoHifSTON,  Mr.  Mothihaii. 
and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
S.  896.  A  bill  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  drawback  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 313  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
certain  imports  of  raw  cane  sugar,  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SUGAR  DRAWBACK  KXTRNSION  UEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  extends 
the  deadline  for  the  refund  of  customs 
import  duties  and  fees  on  sugar  that  is 
reexported  Except  for  a  date  change, 
this  bill  is  identical  to  a  bill  that 
passed  the  House  in  the  last  session. 
Time  expired  before  the  Senate  could 
consider  that  bill  along  with  a  number 
of  other  miscellaneous  tariff  measures. 
An  identical  provision  has  been  re- 
introduced In  the  House  this  year. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  permit  cane 
sugar  refiners  to  continue  to  reexport 
sugar,  and  thereby  avoid  further  refin- 
ery closings.  Eight  refineries  have 
closed  since  1981.  and  five  refiners 
have  gone  out  of  business.  The  indus- 
try has  lost  one-third  of  its  capacity, 
and  thousancis  of  people  have  lost 
Jobs. 

This  frightening  trend  must  be 
stopped.  The  maintenance  of  a  viable 
cane  sugar  refining  industry  is  of  vital 


importance  to  American  consumers 
and  food  manufacturers.  It  is  also  ter- 
ribly important  to  our  Nation's  sugar- 
cane producers  and  processors.  They 
depend  upon  the  refiners  to  buy  their 
sugar.  As  a  result,  the  bill  has  wide- 
spread support  among  producer,  food 
manufacturing,  and  consumer  groups. 
The  conferees  had  this  bill  in  mind 
when  they  adopted  the  conference 
report  to  the  farm  bill  in  1985.  That 
report  stated  that  "the  conferees  are 
concerned  that  cane  sugar  refining  ca- 
pacity should  not  be  further  im- 
paired." Passage  of  the  bill  will  help 
avoid  further  refinery  closings,  and 
preserve  American  Jobs. 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  the 
Treasury  refimds  99  percent  of  any 
duty  or  fee  paid  on  imported  sugar,  if 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  sugar  is  ex- 
ported. This  refund  is  referred  to  as 
"drawback." 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  drawback 
the  sugar  has  to  be  processed  within  3 
years,  and  exported  within  5  years. 
The  bill  waives  these  deadlines  on 
sugar  entered  after  October  31.  19T7, 
and  before  April  1,  1985,  provided  the 
sugar  is  exported  before  October  1. 
1991.  Sugar  import  fees  were  in  force 
from  November  1977  through  March 
1985.  which  is  the  pericxl  covered  by 
the  extension.  The  new  deadline.  Oc- 
tober 1,  1991.  is  the  expiration  date  of 
the  sugar  program  under  the  1985 
Farm  Act. 

Under  the  Quota  Program,  sugar  im- 
ports have  dropped  from  over  5  mil- 
lion tons  to  little  more  than  1  million 
tons  a  year.  Refiners  have  attempted 
to  offset  this  loss  in  volume  by  devel- 
oping an  export  business.  Exports 
have  totaled  from  400,000  to  500.000 
tons  annually  since  1983.  This  helps 
maintain  refinery  throughput  and 
Jobs.  It  also  contributes  favorably  to 
our  balance  of  trade.  Drawback  is  nec- 
essary for  the  refiners  to  be  conu>eti- 
tive  In  a  world  market  where  refined 
sugar  prices  are  sharply  depressed  by 
heavily  subsidized  exports  frcMn  the 
Euro()ean  Community. 

The  drawback  should  amoimt  to  no 
more  than  the  $35  million  per  year 
currently  being  refunded.  Unless  the 
bill  is  adopted,  refined  sugar  exports 
will  cease  in  late  1987  because  of  the 
expiration  of  a  suitable  drawback.* 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  897.  A  bm  entitled  the  "Health 
Care  Innovation  Act  of  1987";  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

HKALTH  CARS  mWOVATIOR  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce the  Health  Care  Innovation 
Act  of  1987.  This  act,  by  amending 
title  18  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  will 
enable  Medicare  patients  to  have 
access  to  new  medical  technologies 
that  have  been  approved  as  safe  and 
effective  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
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mlnistrmtion  [n>A].  Thli  bill  is  de- 
sifned  to  ouure  that  efforts  to  control 
If edieare  costs  do  not  stifle  medical  in- 
novation and.  more  importantly,  do 
not  plaoe  state-of-the-art  health  care 
off  Umlti  to  those  with  the  greatest 
need   the  elderly  and  the  disabled. 


no  IMPACT  OP  laCBIT  HEALTH 
OH  THCHROLOSICAI.  IHIIO- 
VAXniH 

Mr.  President,  recent  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  health  system  reforms 
have  helped  bring  about  more  cost-ef- 
fective delivery  of  health  care  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  important 
trend  that  should  continue.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  these  reforms 
must  not  be  pomitted  to  lower  the 
standard  of  care  for  our  senior  citizens 
or  disabled  individuals. 

A  central  player  in  the  recent  re- 
forms is  the  Medicare  hospital  pro- 
qtective  payment  system  [PPSl.  While 
this  system  is  an  important  step  for- 
ward in  controlling  costs,  it  may  unin- 
tentionally hinder  the  development  of 
certain  advanced  medical  technologies. 
Because  FPS  pays  a  set  price  for  each 
illness,  it  encourages  hospitals  to  use 
the  least  expensive  available  treat- 
ments. While  this  is  precisely  the  Idnd 
of  prudent  buyer  behavior  we  want  to 
encourage,  good  cost  containment  in- 
centives must  be  balanced  by  other 
beneficiary  protections,  including  in- 
centives which  promote  selective  inno- 
vation. 

Cost  control  mechanisms  may  pre- 
vent or  slow  the  introduction  of  two 
types  of  technologies:  Those  that  im- 
prove quality,  but  at  a  higher  cost,  and 
those  that  cost  more  up  front,  but 
reduce  the  need  for  return  visits  to  the 
ho^itaL  Technologies  such  as  these 
must  have  a  chance  to  survive  if  we 
are  to  continue  providing  the  best  hos- 
pital care  in  the  world. 

In  reviewing  Medicare's  prospective 
payment  system,  the  present  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Competition  found 
that: 

UnlesB  the  DRO  regulations  are  changed, 
industry  obserrerB  tbink  that  the  develop- 
ment of  many  useful  new  technologies  will 
be  slowed  or  stoi>ped.  Therefore,  aUowances 
tar  medical  innovation  should  be  made 
within  the  relmburBcment  system  to  recog- 
niae  technology's  pivotal  importance  in  the 
future  health  care  system  of  this  country. 
Innovation  in  health  care  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance not  only  for  our  technological  prow- 
ess, but  for  the  standard  of  livhig  and  qual- 
ity of  life  as  welL 

Toftey's  legislation  wlU  make  the 
kind  of  adjustment  recommended  by 
this  Important  study  and  will  help 
ensure  continued  innovation  in  the 
future,  as  well  as  foster  access  to  the 
best,  most  advanced  medical  technolo- 
gy by  America's  elderly  and  disabled. 


nCSRTTVB  ABK  HBSKD  TO  KHCOUItAGS 
TKHHOLOGT  DKVBOPMKIIT 

If  the  FPS  rates  were  adjusted 
promptly  to  take  new  technologies 
into  account,  the  cost-controlling  dis- 
incentives of  the  payments  could  be 


redilced.  Unfortunately,  regulatory 
lags  can  delay  these  adjustments  for 
modths— even  years.  In  fact,  the  Initial 
Me<f  care  decision  to  allow  hospitals  to 
use  k  new  technology  for  Medicare  pa- 
tients can  take  months  after  FDA's  ap- 
pro^ for  safety  and  effectiveness. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  underscore 
this  problem  is  with  an  example— the 
cochlear  artificial  ear  implant — an  in- 
novation which  only  recently  was  ap- 
pro^^  for  payment  by  Medicare. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  of  us  blessed 
withj  all  five  senses  to  imagine  a  world 
withJDut  sound.  Although  the  deaf  in 
our  society  show  tremendous  courage 
in  coping  with  their  disability,  their 
world  often  can  be  terribly  isolated. 
What's  more,  those  who  lack  hearing 
must  take  special  precautions  to  avoid 
accidents  that  are  averted  by  an  ambu- 
lance siren  or  a  car  horn. 

But,  medical  technology  is  providing 
hope  for  many  deaf  persons.  The  co- 
chlear implant  has  already  removed 
the  shroud  of  total  deafness  for  hun- 
dred of  patients,  and  could  help  up  to 
200,000  more  Americans  who  are  total- 
ly d4af.  Placed  stirgically  in  the  inner 
ear,  the  cochlear  implant  stimulates 
the  auditory  nerve  electronically  with 
signgls  sent  from  a  tiny  transmitter 
that  can  attach  to  the  patient's  eye- 
glasses. With  the  implant,  the  user  can 
hear  sirens,  car  horns  and  even  con- 
versition.  Though  the  device  won't 
quit^  distinguish  among  words,  it 
greatly  aids  the  deaf  in  reading  lips 
and  following  conversations.  Perhaps, 
more  importantly,  it  opens  the  door  to 
the  possibility  of  future  treatments 
that  could  give  total  hearing  to  many 
of  our  Nation's  2,000,000  deaf  citizens. 

Although  the  PDA  approved  the 
cochlear  implant  for  general  use  in 
adults  in  November  1984,  and  al- 
thoufi;h  many  insurance  companies 
paid  for  it  even  then.  Medicare  did  not 
agree  to  pay  for  the  device  until  Octo- 
ber 1986— nearly  2  years  later. 

The  reason?  Medical  technologies 
must  vmdergo  a  series  of  government 
reviews  before  reaching  Medicare  pa- 
tients. First  Medicare  must  make  a 
separate  decision— a  coverage  decl- 
sion^on  whether  to  reimburse  hospi- 
tals lor  treating  patients  with  the  new 
techiiology. 

Thien,  after  Medicare  decides  on  cov- 
eragf,  there  is  another  decision— the 
payment  decision— on  how,  and  how 
muci  Medicare  will  pay.  If  the  current 
pajnaent  rates  under  prospective  pay- 
ment are  inadequate.  Medicare  must 
decide  whether,  and  how  much  to 
adjutt  those  rates  to  accommodate 
higher  costs  of  new  technologies 
before  hospitals  can  use  them  without 
taking  a  financial  loss.  Unfortunately, 
both  of  these  decisions  can  take  years. 

The  delays  are  worsened  by  a  catch 
22  tbat  makes  it  difficult  for  a  tech- 
nology to  prove  itself  to  Medicare: 
Medicare  demands  a  great  deal  of  data 
aboD  t  a  new  product's  costs  and  bene- 
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fits  before  making  coverage  and  pay- 
ment decisions— especially  if  the  prod- 
uct will  raise  costs.  But  how  can  useful 
data  be  generated  if  Medicare  does  not 
approve  lor  pay  for  use  of  the  product? 

LookliK  down  the  road  a  bit,  access 
of  Medi<^ire  beneficiaries  to  a  niunber 
of  techijologies  that  the  FDA  is  now 
testing,  ^r  that  are  under  development 
may  be  farmed  by  these  delays  and  by 
the  ovemil  incentives  of  Medicare  to 
cut  cost&  Such  technologies  include: 

The  left  ventricular  assist  device, 
which  ia  used  to  assist  the  pumping 
action  ol  a  weak  heart.  It  can  be  used 
for  patiejnts  who  are  awaiting  a  heart 
t  or  for  boosting  the  pump- 
ing pow^r  of  a  heart  after  open-heart 
surgery;! 

that  can  correct  sudden 
rapid  heartbeats  that,  if  not 
corrected,  can  cause  death;  and 

An  implantable  drug  administration 
device  that  can  be  used  with  medica- 
tions to  I  control  pain  and  spasticity, 
treat  caricer  and  diabetes  and,  perhaps 
someday!  Alzheimer's  disease. 


WITHOUT  THIS  LEGISLATIOIf,  HXDICARK  WILL  BX 
tm ABLE  to  RXSPONO  AMD  HEALTH  CARE  WILL 
SUPPER    I 

While  |t  is  hard  to  pinpoint  precise 
costs  of  Emerging  technologies  of  this 
Idnd,  wejmust  ask  whether  a  Medicare 
system  that  has  been  cut  by  more 
than  $40'  bUlion  since  1981  will  be  able 
to  accommodate  products  of  this  tsrpe, 
or  if  inventors  and  manufacturers  will 
be  encout'aged  to  develop  new  technol- 
ogies.     I 

The  impact  of  Medicare's  incentives 
may  not  be  readily  apparent  today. 
Products  now  emerging,  and  even 
those  still  in  testing  and  development, 
have  been  in  the  pipeline  for  years. 
Many  products  initially  were  devel- 
oped by  innovators  during  a  different 
financial  climate.  Today,  the  PPS  in- 
centives plus  Medicare's  unwillingness 
to  make  ladjustments  that  raise  costs, 
are  affecting  innovators'  decisions 
about  where  to  invest  research  and  de- 
velopmeiit  dollars.  The  real  effect  of 
today's  incentives  and  inflexibility  will 
be  felt  tomorrow  when  the  next  gen- 
eration [of  medical  technologies 
emerge.  What  wiU  be  the  impact  on 
products  available  in  5  or  10  years? 
Will  we  ever  realize  the  benefits  of  ar- 
tificial eyes,  skin,  or  an  artificial  pan- 
creas? w[n.  it  take  longer  to  find  cures 
for  cancer  or  Alzheimer's  disease? 

Medicat*e  coverage  and  payment 
lags,  as  well  as  overall  inflexibility,  are 
sending  negative  signals  to  those  work- 
ing on  tlie  next  generation  of  medical 
breakthroughs.  The  technological 
edge  thai  has  made  the  United  States 
the  worl<^  leader  in  medical  technology 
could  be  i  dulled.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  lea(  already  is  slipping  rapidly— 
from  a  1  billion  surplus  in  1983  to 
half  that]  today. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  PKOPOSAL 

The  Health  Care  Innovation  Act  of 
1987  wiU  provide  a  temporary  foot- 
bridge that  allows  Medicare  patients 
to  benefit  from  certain  technologies 
while  maintaining  the  permanent  span 
between  FDA  and  Medicare  approval. 
It  encourages  the  development  of  po- 
tentially cost-raising  technologies  that 
are  now  discouraged  by  Medicare,  but 
which  hold  promise  for  long-term  sav- 
ings or  substantial  improvements  in 
quality  or  access.  It  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  sweeping  change  in  Medi- 
care. Rather  it  is  a  minor  adjust- 
ment—the kind  that  Congress  expect- 
ed to  make  as  our  understanding  of 
Medicare's  incentives  grew.  And,  this 
act  uses  a  free-market  approach, 
rather  than  adding  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy  to  an  already  cumber- 
same  process. 

Specifically,  the  act  would  allow  a 
hospital  to  receive  a  limited,  addition- 
al Medicare  payment  for  using  a  cost- 
increasing  technology  that  already  has 
FDA  approval,  but  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived coverage  and  payment  approval 
by  Medicare.  It  also  would  cover  cer- 
tain cost-increasing  medical  proce- 
dures. 

COST  COirrROL  PROVISIOIfS 

I  do  not  believe  that  Medicare  should 
be  liable  for  the  full  cost  of  a  technol- 
ogy before  it  has  been  approved  for 
coverage.  This  bill  requires  that  Medi- 
care pay  only  a  part  of  the  cost  that 
the  treatment  adds  to  Medicare's 
normal  payment  for  treating  a  patient. 
I  think  it  is  reasonable  for  hospitals  to 
invest  some  of  their  own  funds.  If  they 
do,  they  will  be  encouraged  to  scruti- 
nize their  investment  options.  The 
hospital,  therefore,  shares  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  increased 
cost. 

Several  other  controls  also  keep 
costs  of  this  program  at  a  minimum: 

Total  payments  under  the  program 
cannot  exceed  1  percent  of  the  total 
amount  Medicare  paid  for  hospital  in- 
patient treatment  through  its  prospec- 
tive payment  system. 

The  act's  provisions  begin  only  when 
the  Medicare  trust  fimd  is  running  a 
surplus. 

Each  hospital  can  receive  only  a  cer- 
tain level  of  payment  each  year  under 
this  program.  That  is  because  not 
every  hospital  has  the  same  ability  to 
provide  technological  advances,  and  an 
effective  allocation  of  resources  should 
reflect  that  fact.  Each  hospital's  limit 
is  determined  through  a  formula 
based,  in  part,  on  a  hospital's  Medicare 
revenues  and,  in  part,  on  the  amount 
of  teaching  payments  a  hospital  re- 
ceives under  Medicare. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  program 
won't  necessarily  cost  Medicare  more 
money  in  the  long  nm.  Some  new 
technologies,  as  I  noted  earlier,  cost 
more  up  front,  but  save  money  down 
the  road  because  they  reduce  the  need 
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for  followup  surgery  or  hoq>italiza- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  Government  gets 
something  in  return  for  payments 
under  the  act.  When  hospitals  use 
technologies  that  are  paid  for  under 
the  bill,  they  must  provide  data  to 
Medicare  about  the  technologies'  cost 
effectiveness.  These  data  can  be  very 
valuable  to  Medicare  as  it  decides  on 
coverage  and  sets  payment  levels. 

This  data-generation  function 
should  reduce  the  catch-22  problem 
mentioned  earlier,  where  funding  is 
held  back  because  adequate  data  is  lui- 
available.  It  should  be  particularly 
helpful  in  illuminating  the  true  value 
of  medical  technologies  that  do  raise 
costs— by  providing  data  not  just  on 
their  price,  but  also  on  their  impact  on 
quality,  access,  and  health  status. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  America's  el- 
derly and  disabled  deserve  access  to 
the  best  health  care  treatments  avail- 
able. The  Health  Care  Innovation  Act 
of  1987  moves  us  in  the  right  direction 
and  does  so  carefully,  with  specific 
limits  that  do  not  add  more  bureau- 
cratic hurdles,  and  with  plenty  of  in- 
centives to  encourage  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  new  technologies.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  important  effort.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.897 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Care 
Innovation  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  2.   INTERIM   FINANaNG  AND  DATA  COLLEC- 
TION. 

(a)  IH  Oereral.— Section  1886  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(iKlXA)  Notwithstanding  sections  1813 
and  1814(b),  the  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ment imder  this  subsection  to  a  subsection 
(d)  hospital  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(dKlKB))  for  the  qualified  new  technology 
or  procedure  costs  Incurred  with  respect  to 
an  inpatient  hospital  discharge. 

"(B)  Payments  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to  payments  made 
under  subsection  (d). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
for  qualified  new  technology  or  procedure 
costs  as  follows: 

"(A)  DrrERioHiHG  qualipied  mew  tbchhol- 
OGY  OR  PROCEDURE  COSTS.— A  'qualified  new 
technology  or  procedure  cost',  as  used  in 
this  subsection,  is  the  Incremental  operating 
cost  associated  with  the  use  of  a  new  tech- 
nological advance  or  a  new  procedure  (as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)) 
with  respect  to  a  hospital  discharge. 

"(B)  Determining  mcREMENTAL  operating 
COSTS.— Incremental  operating  cost",  as  used 
in  this  subsection,  is  the  amount  by  which 
charges,  adjusted  to  cost,  with  respect  to  a 
hospital  discharge,  exceed  110  percent  of 
the  amount  payable  under  subsection  (d) 
with  respect  to  such  discharge  (as  deter- 


mined prior  to  the  adjustment  under  subsec- 
tion (dXSKB)  for  indirect  cosU  of  medical 
education). 

"(C)  Patmeht  amouht.— The  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  a  subsection  (d)  hospital,  with 
respect  to  a  hospital  discharge,  an  amount 
equal  to  60  percent  of  the  qualified  technol- 
ogy or  procedure  costs  for  which  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  are  satisfied 
and  for  which  the  hospital  submits  a  claim 
for  payment. 

"(3)  The  new  technological  advances  and 
new  procedures  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

"(A)  DETERMUmc  NEW  TECHNOLOGICAL  AD- 
VANCES AND  NEW  PROCDURES.— 

"(i)  A  'new  technological  advance',  as  used 
in  this  subsection,  is  a  medical  device  (as  de- 
fined in  subparagraph  (FKi))— 

"(I)  for  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  approved  a  premarket  approv- 
al application  under  section  515(a)  of  the 
P'ederal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(other  than  a  device  which  is  or  may  be  sub- 
ject to  section  S15(aKl)  of  such  Act); 

"(ID  which  is  used  during  the  interim 
data  collection  period  (as  determined  under 
subparagraph  (B))  for  such  device;  and 

"(III)  which  is  not  a  capital  technology  (as 
defined  in  subparagraph  (O). 

"(11)  A  'new  procedure',  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, is  a  medical  or  surgical  procedure  (as 
limited  by  subparagraph  (FKU))  which  is 
used  during  the  interim  data  collection 
period  (as  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B))  for  such  procedure. 

"(B)  DETERKINING  ntTBRIH  DATA  COLLEC- 
TION PERIODS.— With  respect  to  a  medical 
device  or  a  medical  or  surgical  procedure, 
the  'interim  data  collection  period',  as  used 
in  this  subsection,  is  the  period  which— 

"(i)  begins  on— 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  a  medical  device,  the 
date  such  medical  device  receives  approval 
of  a  premarket  approval  application  under 
section  S15(a)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act;  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  medical  or  surgical 
procedure,  the  date  that  is  the  earlier  of  the 
date  on  which  an  ICD-9-CM  code  Is  as- 
signed to  the  procedure  or  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  makes  a  final  determi- 
nation (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (FKill)), 
that  the  procedure  is  not  excluded  under 
section  1862(a);  and 

"(11)  ends  on  the  date,  subject  to  subpara- 
graph (D),  that  is  the  earliest  of— 

"(I)  the  first  (Dctober  1  which  occurs  at 
least  24  months  after  the  date  on  which 
such  period  begins; 

"(II)  the  effective  date  of  a  reweighting 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (dK4KCKivKU))  or 
a  classification  adjustment  (as  described  in 
subsection  (dK4HCKi))  which  directly  af- 
fects a  diagnosis  related  group  with  reqject 
to  which  such  medical  device  or  procedure  is 
used;  or 

"(III)  the  effective  date  of  a  final  determi- 
nation (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (F)(ili)) 
by  the  Secretary  that  such  medical  device  or 
procedure  (or  a  service  employing  such  med- 
ical device  or  procedure)  is  excluded  under 
section  1862(a). 

"(C)  Excluding  capital  technologies.- A 
capital  technology,  as  used  in  this  subsec- 
tion, is  a  medical  device,  the  costs  of  which 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  are  capital  related 
costs  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (aK4). 

"(D)  LntrriNG  poh  specipic  uses.- In  de- 
termining the  date  on  which  an  interim 
data  collection  period  ends  under  subpara- 
graph (BKii)  (U)  or  (in),  a  reweighting. 
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rhwriWratlop  adjustment,  or  final  determi- 
nation which  andleB  with  respect  to  a  spe- 
dflc  use  of  a  medical  device  or  procedure 
operates  to  end  such  poiod  only  with  re- 


pajmient      under     subsection 


additional 
(dXSiKA). 

"(B)   LnOTING   ANNUAL   PATMERTS  TO   INDI- 

oiL   HOSPITALS.— Tlie    anKHUit    Of    pay- 
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(b)  Pdbucation.— (1)  Section 

1886(eX5KA)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  proposed  recali- 
bration  under  subsection  (dK4KCKUKI)" 
after  "DarasraDh  (4)". 


debtor  countries  as  Nigeria,  Poland, 
and  the  Philippines.  Moreover,  this 
high  degree  of  exposure  leaves  little 
room  for  banks  to  absorb  losses  from 


against  the  event  of  debt  service  fail- 
ure. 

Banks  would  he  required  under  the 
legislation  to  set  aside  reserves  within 
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"(K)  MxMmmomu  noM  covBtAOB  kbquiki- 
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I  of  section  1863(a>— 

"(1)  If  such  payment  Is  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  is  for  qualified  new  technology  or 
procedure  costs;  of 

"(U)  If  such  payment  Is  under  subsection 
(d)  and  is  for  expenses  incurred  for  items  or 
services  for  a  dlacharte  with  respect  to 
whidi  an  amount  is  payable  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(F)  Dsmnrram.— The  term— 

"(1)  'medical  device',  as  used  in  this  subeec- 
tion.  means  a  medlcai  device  as  defined  in 
section  aoi(b)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Dnis. 
and  OoBBetic  Act; 

''(11)  'procedure',  as  used  in  this  subsec- 
tion, does  not  include  a  procedure  using  a 
medical  device  for  which  an  Investigational 
exemption  under  section  SaiXg)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  in 
effect;  and 

"(ill)  final  determination',  as  used  in  sub- 
paragraphs (BXiXn)  and  (BKUXUI).  means 
a  determination  which— 

"(I)  applies  with  re«>ect  to  aD  subsection 
(d)  hospitals;  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  determlnaUon  de- 
scribed in  siritparagrvh  (BXUXm)  is  not 
based,  in  whole  or  in  part,  cm  insufficiency 
of  data  with  respect  to  a  medical  device  or 
procedure  or  a  service  employing  such  medi- 
cal device  or  procedure. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shaD  collect  daU  on 
new  technological  advances  and  new  proce- 
dures and  use  such  data  as  follows: 

"(A)  Data  oouacnow  ua>  kkfokthig.—A 
subsection  (d)  hospital  which  elects  to  claim 
a  payment  under  paragraph  (2KC)  with  re- 
spect to  an  inp^ent  hospital  disdiarge 
shaU  report,  in  such  form  and  in  accordance 
with  such  procedures  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  reasonable  operating 
costs  of  inpatient  hospital  services  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (aX4))  incurred  with  re- 
ject to  such  discharge:  and 

"(11)  such  other  flnaiicial  or  clinical  data 
with  respect  to  such  discharge  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  DSK  or  DATA  POS  KEWKIGHTniG  AMD  RX- 

cussmconoii.- The  data  reported  under 
subparagraph  (A)— 

"(1)  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  dauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  subsection 
(dX4XC): 

"(U)  shall  be  made  available  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Prospective  Payment  Assess- 
ment Commission  and  used  by  such  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  sulisection  (dX4XD): 
and 

*'(iU)  shall  be  made  available  by  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  request,  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  National  Onter  for  Health 
Services  Research  and  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology Assessment.  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  Department 
of  Defense. 

"(5)  In  addition  to  the  limitations  imposed 
by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  the  Secretary 
shall  limit  payments  under  this  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(A)     EZCLOSIHO     OUTUXR     PATHKNTS.- No 

payment  may  be  made  under  this  subsection 
for  a  cost  or  charge  which  qualifies  for  an 


addillonal 
(dX5  (A). 

"(E )  LnanHG  ariixial  PATitxNTS  to  imdi- 
VI904L  HOSPRALS.— The  amount  of  pay- 
ment^ available  imder  this  subsection  to  a 
subsection  (d)  hospital  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
not  fxoeed  a  share  of  the  total  amount 
under  this  subsection  for  such 
year  (as  determined  under  subpara- 
(D)  and  (E)).  Such  share  tor  any 
1  be  a  fraction  of  the  total 
it  available,  equal  to— 
40  percent  of  a  fraction— 
the  numerator  of  which  is  the  amotmt 
its  to  such  hospital  under  part  A 
title  for  operating  costs  of  inpatient 
hospftal  services  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(aX4]),  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  iipmediately  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 

"(II)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
amount  of  all  payments  under  part  A  of  this 
title  for  operating  costs  of  inpatient  hospi- 
tal services  (as  defined  in  subsection  (aX4)), 
as  esflmated  by  the  Secretary  for  the  imme- 
dlatev  preceding  fiscal  year,  plus 
"(ill  60  percent  of  a  fraction— 
"(IXthe  numerator  of  which  is  the  amount 
of  payments  to  such  hospital  under  subsec- 
tion idXSKB)  for  indirect  costs  of  medical 
educ^on.  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  ii^ediately  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 

"(Ui)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
amotmt  of  all  payments  under  subsection 
(dXS)(B)  for  indirect  costs  of  medical  educa- 
tion, as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
immediately  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(Cf     LnCmHO     CAKKT     FORWARB     OP     PAT- 

mkiitS.— Payments  available  to  a  subsection 
(d)  h^ital  under  sutqtaragraph  (B)  for  a 
fiscal  year,  but  not  claimed  under  para- 
graphi  (2KC)  with  respect  to  a  qualified  new 
technblogy  or  procedure  costs  Incurred  in 
such  tear,  may  not  be  claimed  for  a  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(D)      LmZTIMG     AGGRXGATX     ARirUAI.     PAT- 

MKNTfl.— Subject  to  subparagraphs  (E)  and 
(F),  the  total  amount  available  under  this 
subsettion  for  all  hospitals  for  any  fiscal 
year  ^all  be  the  amount  equal  to  1  percent 
of  thi  total  payments  made  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  for  the  immediately  preceding  fiscal 
year,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary. 

AdJUSTHKHT    POR    KXCKSS    AGGRXGATX 

PATMXiiTS.— The  amount  determined 

subparagraph  (D)  for  any  fiscal  year 

reduced  by  the  amount  (if  any)  by 

the  total  payments  made  under  this 

ition  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  ex- 

the  amount  determined  under  such 

>h  for  such  preceding  fiscal  year. 

RXQDIRXIfXIfT    OP    TRUST    rum    BAL- 

AHCx-^Payments  under  this  subsection  for 
any  fiscal  year— 

"(i)  shall  be  payable  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  (and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  appropriations);  and 

"(ii)  shall  be  available  under  subpara- 
gn4>h'  (D)  only  to  the  extent  an  asset  bal- 
ance tes  described  in  the  'Annual  Report  of 
the  Bpard  of  Tnistees  of  the  Federal  Hospi- 
tal IilBurance  Trust  Fund')  exists  in  such 
Fund  pit  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year,  as 
estimited  by  the  Secretary  after  consulting 
with  the  other  Trustees  for  such  Fund.". 

(b)  RxpoRT.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  on  methods  by  which 
paynu-nts  could  be  made  under  section 
18M(I  >  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  added 
by  th  B  Act)  to  any  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization or  competitive  medical  plan  that 
has  a  risk-sharing  contract  under  section 
1876  Of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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(c)  Com  ormhig  Amxmdicxmts.— (1)  Section 
1803(aXl]tA)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  which  are  new 
technologies  or  procedures  to  which  section 
188«(i)  api  »lies."  after  "(C),  or  (D).". 

(2)  Section  188«(dXSXB)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  ly  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:; 

"The  adjitstment  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  payment 
amount  tq  such  hospital  without  taking  into 
account  apy  pajrments  imder  subsection  (1) 
for  qualified  new  technology  or  procedure 
costs.". 

(d)  EpntrrvK  Datx.— <1)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  secUon  shaU  apply  with  re- 
q>ect  to  qlialified  new  technology  or  proce- 
dure co^ts  (as  defined  in  section 
1886<iK2XA)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  in- 
curred after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.    : 

(2)  Notwithstanding  section  1886(iX3XA) 
of  the  SodUl  Security  Act,  a  medical  device 
(as  deftaied  in  section  201(h)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act)  or  procedure 
or  a  specijic  use  thereof  shall  not  be  a  new 
technologfcal  advance  or  procedure  for  pur- 
poses of  s«ch  section  1886(iK3KA)  if,  on  or 
before  th«  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  there  occurs  with  respect  to  such  device 
or  procedure  or  a  specific  use  thereof— 

(A)  a  reireighting  or  classification  adjust- 
ment 4s  described  in  section 
1886(iX3XpxUXn)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  a^  limited  by  section  1886(iX3XD) 
of  such  Act);  or 

(B)  a  fl^  determination  (as  described  in 
section  l«JB6(iX3XBXUXin)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  defined  in  section 
1886(iK3Kti'Xiii)  of  such  Act,  and  as  limited 
by  section  !lM6(iX3KD)  of  such  Act). 

SEC.   3.   CLMUFICATION   OF   RECALIBRAT10N   AU- 
iTHOBrrY. 

(a)  AdjuItmxrts  op  DRO  CXassipicatioiis 
ahd  WDGHmrG  Factors.— Section 

1886(dX4)(C)  of  the  Social  Sec\irity  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(CXi)  The  Secretary  shaU  adjust  the 
classifications  established  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  discharges  in  fiscal  year  1988 
and  at  least  once  every  four  fiscal  years 
thereafterj 

"(U)  Tne  Secretary  shall  adjust  the 
weighting  factors  established  under  sub- 
paragraph (B  )— 

"(I)  through  a  recalibration  for  discharges 
in  fiscal  year  1988  and  at  least  imnimiiy 
thereafter;  and 

"(II)  through  reweighting  for  discharges 
in  fiscal  year  1988  and  at  least  once  every 
four  fiscal  years  thereafter. 

"(iii)  Th4  Secretary  shall  make  the  adjust- 
ments under  clauses  (i)  and  (11)  to  reflect 
changes  in  treatment  patterns,  technology. 
and  other  factors  which  may  change  the  rel- 
ative use  of  hospital  resources. 

"(iv)  As  used  in  this  subparagraph,  the 
term—       j 

"(I)  'reaalibraUon'  means  a  weighting 
factor  adjustment  which  is  based  on  a  meth- 
odology applied  uniformly  to  all  weighting 
factors,  which  reflects  the  relative  hospital 
resources  used  for  each  weighting  factor 
compared  to  aU  other  weighting  factors,  and 
which  becomes  effective  with  respect  to  all 
weighting  (actors  simultaneously:  and 

"(II)  'rdweighting'  means  a  weighting 
factor  adjastment  which  reflects  the  rela- 
tive hospitlU  resources  used  for  a  weighting 
factor  compared  to  all  other  weighting  fac- 
tors, but  wfiich  does  not  apply  to  all  weight- 
ing factorsi". 


(b)  PuBucATioii.— (1)  Section 
188«(eX5XA)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  proposed  recali- 
braUon  under  subsection  (dX4XCXUXI)" 
after  "paragraph  (4)". 

(2)  Section  1886(eX&XB)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "proposal"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "proposals"  and  by 
inserting  "(4)  and  final  recalibration  imder 
subsaction  (dX4XCXilXI>"  after  "such  para- 
graph". 

(c)  Eppbcttvx  Datx.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


Mr.  ORAMM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Prozmihk): 
S.  898.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  en- 
hanced safety  and  soundness  of  U.S. 
financial  institutions  engaged  in  Inter- 
national lending,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Ranking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

mrXRIIATIORAI.  LXMUIHG  INSTITUTION  SAPXTT 
ACT 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Joining  with  Senator  Peoxmibz  to 
introdu(%  legislation  to  extri(»te  our 
financial  system  from  the  dangerous 
morass  that  the  Third  World  debt 
problem  has  become.  On  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 20.  the  President  of  Brazil.  Mr. 
Jose  Samey,  sent  shock  waves 
through  the  world's  banking  Institu- 
tions with  the  announcement  that  the 
largest  Third  World  debtor  was  sus- 
pending payments  on  Its  international 
loans. 

Hopefully.  Brazil's  move  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  ploy  intended  to  gain 
concessions  In  negotiations  with  banks 
to  reschedule  Brazil's  International 
loans.  Mexico  was  recently  successful 
in  obtaining  major  concessions  from 
Its  creditors,  along  with  an  additional 
$12  bOllon,  In  exchange  for  promises 
of  limited  e<x>nomic  reforms.  Brazil  is 
reportedly  seeking  similarly  lenient 
treatment.  The  Brazilians  are  remind- 
ing the  banks  of  the  old  saw  that  a 
small-time  borrower  is  your  debtor,  a 
blg-tlme  borrower  becomes  your  part- 
ner. 

At  worst,  Brazil's  suspension  of  its 
debt  payments  could  set  a  precedent 
that  will  be  followed  by  other  major 
debtors  and  result  in  a  dangerous 
international  financial  crisis,  threaten- 
ing the  stability  of  the  banking  system 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  other 
countries.  If  Brazil  were  followed  only 
by  Mexico  and  Argentina  in  suspend- 
ing debt  repayments,  nearly  hsdf  of 
the  capital  of  all  United  States  com- 
mercial banks  would  tie  at  risk.  That 
exposure  rises  to  nearly  80  percent 
when  we  look  at  the  situation  of  the 
nine  largest  banks  In  America.  And 
when  we  examine  the  exposure  of 
these  nine  money  center  banks  to  the 
10  largest  debtors  in  Latin  America 
the  risk  is  a  very  dangerous  120  per- 
cent of  capital  and  reserves.  While  it 
may  not  be  that  all  these  loans  will  go 
bad  at  the  same  time,  this  only  pre- 
sents part  of  the  picture;  it  does  not 
include  the  exposure  to  such  troubled 


debtor  countries  as  Nigeria.  Poland, 
and  the  Philippines.  Moreover,  this 
high  degree  of  exposure  leaves  little 
room  for  banks  to  absorb  losses  from 
real  estate,  farm,  or  energy  loans. 

At  the  very  least.  Brazil's  recent 
action  reminds  us  that  the  Interna- 
tional debt  problem  is  still  with  us, 
that  the  debtor  coimtries  still  main- 
tain too  much  leverage  over  American 
financial  institutions  and  our  econom- 
ic decisions,  and  that  the  situation  can 
too  easily  erupt  into  a  crisis  threaten- 
ing our  financial  security.  Since  Bra- 
zil's annoiincement  Ecuador  has  de- 
clared a  moratorium  on  interest  pay- 
ments for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  panic,  but  it  is  a 
time  to  act.  The  legislation  that  we  are 
introducing  today  will  strengthen  the 
ability  of  our  Nation's  banks  to  absorb 
the  shock  of  a  major  debt  repayment 
failure.  In  so  doing,  it  will  reduce  the 
leverage  that  the  debtor  countries  now 
hold  over  our  banks,  and  through 
them  over  otir  Nation's  financial 
system. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Federal  Reserve,  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  would  be 
required  to  estimate  the  actual  or  real 
value  of  American  bank  loans  to  the 
troubled  debtor  countries,  categorized 
by  the  agencies  as  either  other  trans- 
fer risk  problems  [OTRP]  or  substand- 
ard. Although  these  countries  are  in 
debt  difficulty,  banks  currently  carry 
these  loans  on  their  books  at  100  per- 
cent of  their  face  value.  This  is  an  ac- 
counting fiction,  perhaps  a  necessary 
one  for  accounting  purposes,  but  it 
does  little  to  encourage  banks  to  make 
the  necessary  advance  adjustments  for 
the  possibility  that  many  of  these 
loans  will  not  be  serviced  by  the  debt- 
ors at  full  value.  Many  of  them  may 
never  be  repaicL 

Third  World  loans  already  trade  in 
discount  markets.  While  these  second- 
ary markets  are  relatively  new  and 
perhaps  not  deep  enough  to  give  a 
fully  reliable  measure  of  the  appropri- 
ate dls(x>unt  for  all  the  troubled  loans, 
they  can  play  an  Important  role  as  ref- 
erence points  to  assist  the  regulators 
in  determining  the  level  of  reserves 
that  banks  should  be  required  to  set 
aside  against  them.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire the  regulators  to  identify,  for  re- 
serve purposes,  the  difference  between 
the  book  value  of  the  loans  catego- 
rized as  either  OTRP  or  substandard 
and  their  estimated  actual  or  real 
value,  insofar  as  that  difference  was 
reflective  of  the  transfer  risk  involved. 
It  would  not  reflect  any  change  in 
loan  value  due  to  a  changed  interest 
rate  environment  unrelated  to  trans- 
fer risk.  This  difference  would  not  he 
used  to  mark  down  the  accounting 
value  of  the  loans  as  long  as  the  loans 
continued  to  be  serviced.  It  would  be 
used,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  set- 
ting aside  general  loan  loss  reserves 


against  the  event  of  debt  service  faU- 
ure. 

Banks  would  be  required  under  the 
legislation  to  set  aside  reserves  within 
12  months  equal  to  10  percent  of  this 
identified  discount  or  risk  In  their 
OTRP  and  substandard  loans.  They 
would  be  required  to  increase  these  re- 
serves by  an  additional  10  percent 
each  year  imtU  these  special  reserves 
equaled  100  percent  of  the  OTRP  and 
substandard  loan  risk.  In  this  manner, 
within  10  years  American  banks  would 
be  fully  reserved  against  potential 
losses  from  their  Third  World  loan  ex- 
posure. Each  year  on  the  way  to  that 
goal  United  States  banks  will  bectnne 
strengthened  and  better  positioned  to 
require  appropriate  policy  adjust- 
ments in  debtor  countries. 

What  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  debt 
problem  is  the  resistance  of  Third 
World  countries  to  private  direct  In- 
vestment. Their  situation  is  comparar 
ble  to  the  corporation  with  a  high 
debt-to-equity  ratio  that  fimds  expan- 
sion by  borrowing  in  order  to  avoid  is- 
suing new  stock.  The  corporation 
comes  to  find  that  it  has  a  heavy  debt 
burden,  limiting  the  very  growth  that 
it  was  designed  to  promote.  Long-term 
solution  of  the  Third  World  debt  prob- 
lem will  only  come  about  as  these 
countries  replace  their  policies  of 
funding  their  growth  through  com- 
mercial loans  with  policies  of  funding 
growth  through  equity  investment. 

With  equity  investment  the  investor 
puts  economic  resources  into  the  coun- 
try in  exchange  for  a  share  in  the 
profits  of  that  investment.  A  factory  is 
built,  a  service  firm  is  established,  all 
owned  by  the  investor.  The  investor 
has  a  stake  in  the  local  e(»nomy  and 
can  be  expected  to  support  policies  of 
ecxtnomic  growth  and  expansion. 

In  order  to  promote  equity  Invest- 
ment in  Third  World  coimtries  the  bill 
would,  first  of  all,  require  the  Federal 
Banking  Agencies  to  identify  what  reg- 
ulatory and  accounting  barriers  there 
are  to  exchanges  of  foreign  debt  for 
equity.  Under  these  arrangements, 
which  are  occurring  now  on  a  limited 
basis,  existing  bank  loans  can  be  trans- 
formed into  one  form  or  another  of 
equity  investment.  A  debtor  country 
may  exchange  interest  in  a  state-run 
factory  for  a  certain  amount  of  Its 
loans.  The  bank  then  sells  its  interest 
in  the  factory  to  an  interested  inves- 
tor. The  bank  is  paid,  and  the  debt 
burden  of  the  Third  World  country  is 
reduced,  and  yet  investment  increases. 
Commercial  banks  say  that  they 
would  like  to  do  more  of  these  swaps 
were  it  not  for  regulatory  and  account- 
ing obstacles.  The  agencies  would  be 
required  to  identify  those  obstacles 
and  recommend  appropriate  legislative 
changes. 

As  a  further  step  to  prtunote  private 
direct  investment  the  Treasury  De- 
partment would  be  reqiiired  to  include 
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enhanced  condltiims  for  private  direct 
InveBtinent  as  elements  of  any  agree- 
ment with  debtor  countries  for  the  re- 
scheduling or  restructuring  of  loans 
owed  to  the  UJB.  Government.  Any 
faUure  to  fulfill  such  commitments 
would  make  a  country  ineligible  for 
further  loan  restructuring  until  the 
commitments  were  fulfilled.  The 
Treasury  Secretary  would  be  able  to 
waive  this  restriction  only  if  he  noti- 
fied the  Congress  in  writing  that  the 
fdure  was  caused  by  factors  beyond 
the  control  of  the  debtor  country  and 
that  the  waiver  was  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

I£r.  President,  in  summary,  this  leg- 
islation approaches  the  Third  World 
debt  problon  from  the  position  of  our 
first  responsibility,  the  health  of  the 
United  States  financial  system.  It  will 
set  in  motion  a  process  by  which  the 
indQ)endenoe  of  our  financial  system 
frran  the  instability  of  the  Third 
World  economies  increases  each  year. 
The  leverage  of  the  banks  to  require 
i^ipropriate  economic  adjustments  in- 
stead of  providing  new  concessions  will 
grow.  At  the  same  time  market  mecha- 
nisms for  resolution  of  debt-to-equity 
imbalances  would  be  promoted 
through  the  encouragement  of  the  ex- 
changes of  debt  for  equity  and  im- 
provements in  the  environment  for 
private  direct  investment. 

We  should  not  act  as  though  the 
house  of  cards  were  about  to  come 
crashing  down,  but  we  should  coolly 
recognize  that  the  Third  World  debt 
problem  is  too  serious  and  the  poten- 
tial for  disaster  too  great  for  us  to  fail 
to  take  appropriate  and  prudent 
action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill,  along  with  accompanying  ex- 
planatory materials,  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobo,  as  follows: 

S.898 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepreaentoHve*   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congreu  OMaembled,  That 
SaCnON  1.  SHORT  nTLE. 

This  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Intema- 
tional  T<en<llng  Institution  Safety  Act  of 
1M7". 

SEC  L  ENHANCED  GENERAL  RESERVES. 

Section  905  of  the  International  Lending 
Sup«Tision  Act  of  1983  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
BubseeUon: 

"(dKl)  Not  later  than  120  days  foUowing 
the  enactment  of  the  International  Lending 
Institution  Safety  Act  of  1987.  and  not  less 
frequently  than  once  each  year  thereafter. 
the  federal  hanging  agoicies  shall  Jointly 
review  the  aggregate  transfer  risk  exposures 
Of  United  States  banking  institutions  to  for- 
eign countries  categorized  by  the  Federal 
hanking  agencies  as  cither  Other  Transfer 
Risk  Protdems  or  Substandard.  As  part  of 
such  review  the  Federal  banking  agencies 
shall  Jointly  estimate  j;he  value  of  the  trans- 
fer risk  asMdated  with  each  loan  catego- 
rised as  Other  Transfer  Risk  Problems  or 


Substandard.  In  estimating  the  value  of 
such  transfer  risk  the  Federal  Banking 
agei^les  shall  estimate  the  degree  to  which 
an  actual  or  real  value  of  such  exposure 
would  be  less  than  the  book  value  of  such 
exposure.  The  Federal  banking  agencies 
shall  estimate  the  actual  or  real  value  of 
such  exposure  based  upon  the  foUowing  fac- 
tors: 

"(A)  the  price  that  banks  are  receiving  to 
sell  9r  swap  loans  to  such  countries: 

"(B)  relevant  factors  in  loan  rescheduling 
and  restructuring  agreements; 

"(G)  prospects  for  resumption  of  regular 
debt'service: 

"(O)  export  earnings  by  such  countries: 

"(^)  foreign  exchange  reserves  held  by 
such  countries; 

"(V)  compliance  with  external  debt  service 
obligations: 

"(G)  relevant  external  debt  service  histo- 
ry; and  other  appropriate  factors,  except 
that  the  Federal  banking  agencies  shall  not 
include  in  such  evaluation  factors  that  are 
not  related  to  the  value  of  the  transfer  risk. 

"(2)  Each  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agenpy  shall  require  a  banking  institution  to 
establish,  within  one  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  International  Lending  Institu- 
tion Safety  Act  of  1987,  and  maintain  there- 
after a  special  reserve  in  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  1/10  of  the  difference  between  the 
boolc  value  of  the  Institution's  total  expo- 
sure to  foreign  countries  categorized  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agencies  as 
either  Other  Transfer  Risk  Problems  or 
Substandard  and  the  actual  or  real  value  of 
suchj  exposure  as  estimated  by  the  Federal 
banljng  agencies  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  tlas  subsection. 

"(3)  In  each  succeeding  year  following  the 
eatal^lishment  of  the  reserve  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  shall  require 
a  banldng  institution  to  increase  such  re- 
serve by  an  amount  not  less  than  1/10  of 
the  difference  between  the  book  value  of 
the  Institution's  total  exposure  to  foreign 
countries  categorized  by  the  appropriate 
Fedi>^  banking  agencies  as  either  Other 
Tradsf  er  Risk  Problems  or  Substandard  and 
the  ^ual  or  real  value  of  such  exposure  as 
estiiaated  by  the  Federal  banking  agencies 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, except  that  a  banking  Institution  shall 
not  be  required  under  this  subsection  to 
maintain  such  a  reserve  in  excess  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  book  value  of  the  loans 
to  the  countries  designated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  the  actual  or  real  value  of 
the  fcans  as  estinuited  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
sectmn. 

"(4)  Such  reserves  shall  be  considered  as 
partlof  capital  and  surplus  or  allowances  for 
poestble  loan  losses  for  regulatory,  supervi- 
sory, or  disclosure  purposes.  Amounts  allo- 
cated to  such  resrves  shall  not  be  treated  as 
a  difected  charge  off  pursuant  to  Treasury 
Regalation  1.166-2(d).". 

"(9)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 

"(A)  "Other  Transfer  Risk  Problems" 
meaas  an  examination  category  for  loans  to 
a  coantry  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Fed- 
eral banking  agencies, 

"(i)  is  not  complying  with  its  debt  service 
obligations,  as  evidenced  by  arrearages, 
forced  restructuring,  or  rollovers,  but  which 
country  is  taldng  positive  actions  to  restore 
debt  service  through  economic  adjustment 
measures,  generally  as  part  of  a  program 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund;  or 

"(U)  is  meeting  its  debt  obligations,  but 
noncompliance  is  imminent;  or 

"(Hi)  has  been  classified  previously,  but 
for  Which  recent  debt  service  indicates  clas- 
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slf ication^  no  longer  is  warranted,  although 
the  sustained  resumption  of  orderly  debt 
service  bi  such  coimtry  needs  to  be  demon- 
strated; apd 

"(B)  "Substandard"  means  a  classification 
category  for  loans  to  a  country  that.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Federal  t>anklng  agencies. 

"(i)  is  not  complying  with  its  external 
service  obligations,  as  evidenced  by  arrear- 
ages, forged  restructuring,  or  rollovers;  and 

"(11)  is  hot  in  the  process  of  adopting  an 
economic  adjustment  program  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  or  another 
suitable  economic  adjustment  program,  or  is 
not  adequately  adhering  to  such  a  program: 

"(ill)  hks  not  negotiated  with  ite  bank 
creditors  tt  viable  rescheduling  and  is  unlike- 
ly to  do  s4  in  the  near  future; 
but  whose  arrearages  are  not  protracted,  as 
determined  by  the  Federal  banldng  agen- 
cies,". 

SEC  X  FACIUTA'nON  OF  DEBT  FOR  EQUTFY  EX- 
CHANGES 

Section  913  of  the  International  Lending 
Supervision  Act  of  1983  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

I  "KKPORT 

"Sec.  913.  The  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agencies  shall  conduct  a  study  of  any 
regulatory  or  accounting  barriers  to  ex- 
changes of  foreign  debt  for  equity.  Not  later 
than  January  15.  1988,  each  such  agency 
shall  transmit  a  report  on  such  study  to  the 
Congress,  including  therein  recommenda- 
tions for  Isuch  legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary.".     I 

SEC  4.  PROMOTION  OF  PRIVATE  DIRECT  INVEST- 
MENT 

The  Ihtemational  Lending  Supervision 
Act  of  1913  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tae  following: 

"tESCHKOnURG  COMMITlCKirrS 

"Sec.  9^4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  takd  appropriate  action  to  ensure  that 
any  rescheduling  of  the  indebtedness  of  any 
foreign  country  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  accompanied  by  commit- 
ments satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tresaury  that  such  foreign  country  will  en- 
hance significantly  the  conditions  for  pri- 
vate dlrqct  investment  by  United  States 
business  Concerns  as  well  as  by  nationals  of 
the  foreign  country.  Failure  to  comply  with 
commitments  made  under  this  section  by  a 
foreign  country  shall  render  that  country 
ineligible  for  any  further  rescheduling  of 
such  indebtedness  until  the  commitments 
are  honored,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiu-y  informs  the  Congress  in  writing 
that  such  failure  stems  from  factors  beyond 
the  control  of  the  foreign  country  and  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  waive  this  restriction.". 

SOMMART  of  THE  INTERNATIOHAL  I^NDniC 

ijt^rnmoN  Safett  Act  of  1987 

1.  The  bill  would  amend  the  International 
Lending  Supervision  Act  of  1983  (ILSA)  to 
direct  Federal  Banking  Authorities  to  esti- 
mate at  least  once  each  year  an  actual  oi 
real  value  of  loans  held  by  U.S.  banks  to 
countries  designated  by  the  Agencies  as 
either  Other  Transfer  Risk  Problems 
(OTRP)  br  Substandard.  The  appropriate 
Federal  Qanklng  Agency  would  then  require 
that  banks  establish  within  one  year,  as 
part  of  gsneral  reserves,  special  reserves  In 
the  amoant  of  10%  of  the  difference  be- 
tween th4  book  value  of  these  loans  and  the 
actual  o#  real  value  as  estimated  by  the 
AgenciesjTbe  required  reserves  would  be  in- 


creased each  year  by  an  additional  10%  of 
the  difference  between  the  book  value  and 
the  Agencies'  estimate  of  the  value  of 
OTRP  and  Substandard  country  loans  held 
by  the  banks,  so  that  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  the  banks  would  be  adequately  cov- 
ered against  the  full  value  of  this  estimated 
transfer  risk  identified  for  such  loans. 

2.  The  Federal  Banking  Agencies  would  be 
required  to  review  the  situation  with  respect 
to  reg\ilatory  and  accounting  barriers  to  ex- 
changes of  foreign  debt  for  equity  and  to 
reconunend  appropriate  legislation  by  Janu- 
ary IS.  1988. 

3.  The  bill  would  require  that  restructur- 
ing or  rescheduling  of  sovereign  debt  owed 
to  the  TJ.S.  Government  be  accompanied  by 
commitments  to  enhance  significantly  the 
conditions  for  private  direct  investment  in 
the  country  by  both  domestic  and  foreign 
investors.  PaUure  to  comply  with  previous 
commitments  will  make  a  country  ineligible 
for  further  debt  restructuring  or  reschedul- 
ing until  commitments  are  honored,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  informs  the 
Congress  in  writing  that  the  failure  was  due 
to  factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  debtor 
and  waiver  of  this  restriction  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Exflakation  of  the  Ihternational  Lending 
Institution  Safety  Act  of  1987 
The  bill  is  premised  on  the  need  to  pre- 
serve the  safety  and  soundness  of  the  U.S. 
financial  system.  It  recogni2ies  the  growing 
possibility  of  major  debt  service  failure  by 
Third  World  debtor  countries.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  improve  over  several  years 
the  ability  of  U.S.  financial  Institutions  to 
absorb  such  a  shock.  At  the  same  time,  steps 
would  be  taken  to  encourage  less  developed 
coimtries  to  shift  their  methods  of  financ- 
ing growth  away  from  debt  financing  and 
toward  equity  financing. 

The  main  elements  of  the  bill  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Enhanced  General  Reserves.  The  Federal 
Banking  Agencies  would  be  directed  to  esti- 
mate the  actual  or  real  value  of  loans  held 
by  U.S.  banlts  to  countries  categorized  by 
the  Agencies  either  as  Other  Transfer  Risk 
Problems  (OTRP)  or  Substandard  and  re- 
quire banks  to  establish,  as  a  category 
within  general  reserves,  reserves  against  the 
difference  between  the  book  value  of  these 
loans  and  the  actual  or  real  value  estimated 
by  the  Agencies.  Factors  unrelated  to  trans- 
fer risk  would  not  be  taken  into  ac(X)unt  in 
estimating  the  actual  or  real  value  of  these 
loans.  The  reserves  so  created  in  the  first 
year  would  be  equal  to  10%  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  book  value  and  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  loans  and  would  be  in- 
creased each  year  by  additional  10%  incre- 
ments until  the  reserves  equal  100%  of  this 
estimated  transfer  risk  identified  for  such 
loans. 

Debt-for-Equity  Exchanges.  Bank  regula- 
tors would  be  required  to  identify  regula- 
tory and  accounting  impediments  to  ex- 
changes of  foreign  debt  for  equity  and 
report  to  the  Congress,  including  recom- 
mendations for  legislation,  by  January  15. 
1988. 

Promotion  of  Private  Direct  Investment. 
The  VS.  Government  would  use  its  influ- 
ence to  improve  the  environment  in  the 
debtor  country  for  domestic  and  foreign  pri- 
vate direct  investment.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  be  required  to  insist,  as  part  of 
any  rescheduling  of  official  debt,  that  the 
debtor  country  make  commitments  in  this 
regard.  The  U.S.  Government  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  any  further  debt  rescheduling 


with  a  debtor  country  that  fails  to  fulfill  its 
commitments  to  enhance  significantly  the 
conditions  for  domestic  and  foreign  private 
direct  investment.  This  prohibition  could  be 
waived  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in- 
forms the  Congress  in  writing  that  the  fail- 
ure was  due  to  factors  beyond  the  control  of 
the  debtor  country  and  that  such  a  waiver  is 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

With  this  legislation  in  place  U.S.  finan- 
cial institutions  would  become  more  secure 
each  year  because  of  increased  reserves,  re- 
serves that  are  related  to  the  transfer  risk 
of  troubled  loans.  At  the  same  time  market 
mechanisms,  such  as  debt-for-equlty  swaps, 
would  be  promoted  as  effective  and  equita- 
ble tools  contributing  to  relief  of  the  debt 
problem.  Long-term  solution  of  the  Third 
World  debt  problem  will  only  come  about  as 
less  developed  countries  change  their  poli- 
cies of  ftmdlng  their  growth  by  debt  and  re- 
place them  with  policies  of  funding  growth 
through  increased  equity  investment.  The 
flight  of  domestic  capital  will  be  stemmed 
and  foreign  Investments  wlU  be  made  based 
upon  criteria  of  productivity  and  profitabil- 
ity, and  the  investors  will  gain  an  equity  in- 
terest in  the  health  of  the  economy  of  the 
developing  country. 

Banks  would  be  required  by  the  regula- 
tory agencies  to  maintain  special  reserves  as 
a  category  within  their  general  reserves. 
They  would  not,  however,  l)e  required  to 
make  any  concessions  to  the  debtor  coun- 
tries or  relinquish  any  rights  with  regard  to 
loan  recovery.  They  would  also  be  free  to 
sell  their  loans;  in  fact,  the  substantial  re- 
serve requirements  may  encourage  them  to 
do  so.  In  this  way,  the  bill  could  further  pro- 
mote the  development  of  a  secondary 
market  in  International  debt. 

The  bill  requires  no  budget  authority  or 
Federal  spending.  The  reserves  would  not  be 
tax  deductible.  Neither  would  the  bill  re- 
quire any  specific  additional  role  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  or  any  of  the 
multilateral  development  banks. 

•  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  rise  to  Join  my 
esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Phil 
Gramm,  in  introducing  the  Interna- 
tional Lending  Institution  Safety  Act 
of  1987.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
put  U.S.  banks  in  a  better  position  to 
deal  with  the  increasing  imcertainties 
surrounding  their  international  loan 
portfolios.  Let  me  explain. 

As  we  all  know  duiing  the  1970's  and 
early  I980's.  U.S.  banks  sharply  in- 
creased their  foreign  lending,  much  of 
it  directed  toward  borrowers  in  devel- 
oping countries.  Exposures — interna- 
tional loans  and  other  claims— of  the 
nine  largest  U.S.  banks  to  developing 
countries  totaled  over  340  percent  of 
their  bank  capital  as  of  June  1982, 
with  exposures  to  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Mexico  alone  accoimting  for 
almost  140  percent  of  their  capital. 
The  risks  to  bank  safety  involved  in 
this  type  of  lending  became  starkly 
visible  in  August  1982  when  Mexico 
announced  that  it  was  unable  to  serve 
its  debts  and  shortly  thereafter  several 
other  large  debtor  nations,  including 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Venezuela,  also 
experienced  similar  difficulties.  This 
marked  the  onset  of  the  international 

debt  crisis.  ,       .  ,_     _, 

During  1983  congressional  hearings, 
on  the  size  and  concentration  of  the 


exposure  of  U.S.  banks  to  the  debtor 
nations  with  repajrment  difficulties, 
deficiencies  were  revealed  in  the 
system  our  banking  regulators  were 
using  to  supervise  international  lend- 
ing. Concerns  were  expressed  that  UJS. 
banks  were  not  setting  aside  sufficient 
reserves  against  their  loans  to  foreign 
borrowers  and  generally  needed  a 
stronger  capital  base  to  ensure  their 
safety  and  soundness. 

These  hearings  led  to  enactment  of 
the  International  Lending  Supervision 
Act  of  1983  [II£A].  That  act,  which 
was  passed  in  conjiuiction  with  an 
IMF  capital  increase,  required  perma- 
nent improvements  in  the  supervision 
and  regulation  of  international  lend- 
ing. Section  904  of  ILSA  required  Fed- 
eral banking  regulators  to  take  foreign 
country  exposure  and  transfer  risks 
into  accoimt  when  considering  the 
adequacy  of  the  capital  of  banking  in- 
stitutions. Section  905  of  the  act  also 
charged  the  regulators  to  require  that 
banking  institutions  establish  "special 
reserves,"  that  did  not  count  as  cap- 
ital, against  international  loans  where 
there  was  a  "protracted  inability  of 
public  or  private  borrowers  in  a  for- 
eign coimtry  to  make  pas^ments  on 
their  external  indebtedness." 

In  determining  whether  there  was  a 
protracted  inability  to  make  foreign 
payments  by  the  foreign  borrower, 
regulators  were  ordered  to  consider 
factors  such  as  whether  there  were 
failures  "to  make  fuU  interest  pay- 
ments on  external  indebtedness"  or  "a 
failure  by  the  foreign  country  to 
comply  with  any  IMF  or  other  suita- 
ble adjustment  program."  These  "spe- 
cial reserves"  were  subsequently 
named  "Allocated  Transfer  Risks  Re- 
serves" [ATRR'sl  by  the  regulators. 

Last  summer,  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee conducted  oversight  hearings  to 
determine  how  the  regulators  were  im- 
plementing the  provisions  of  ILSA.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  provisions  of 
the  1983  act  requiring  banks  to  build 
special  reserves  against  troubled  for- 
eign loans  were  not  being  utilized  in  a 
manner  that  Congress  had  originally 
envisioned.  The  regulators  required 
such  reserves  to  be  built  against  only  a 
very  small  amoimt— less  than  2  per- 
cent—of the  more  than  $116  billion 
total  of  the  developing  country  expo- 
sure of  U.S.  banks.  The  regulators 
were  requiring  such  reserves  only 
against  loans  made  to  a  country  cate- 
gorized as  either  "value  impaired"  or 
"loss."  These  are  the  lowest  two  cate- 
gories used  by  the  regulators  and 
loans  are  only  put  into  these  catego- 
ries when  there  is  little  likelihood  they 
will  never  be  repaid. 

Most  loans  to  the  major  debtor 
countries  such  as  Mexico,  Brazil,  Ven- 
ezuela and  Argentina  were  placed  in 
the  "Other  Transfer  Risk  Problem 
tOTRPl"  category.  This  category 
covers  loans  to  "countries  not  comply- 
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tag  with  their  external  debt-service  ob- 
Itgatloni,  M  evtdenoed  by  •rrearages  of 
forced  reitnietartngB  or  roUoverB,  but 
whieta  are  UUng  poaltlye  actions  to  re- 
fltai«  debt  taviee  throuito  economic 
adjustment  measures,  such  as  an  IMF 
procram.''  llie  rscttlatcns  required  no 
spadal  reserves  for  loans  in  this  cate- 
gory, nor  for  loans  in  the  next  lower 
category,  that  is  the  "substandard" 
category.  This  category  defines  loans 
to  "countries  not  ocHnplying  with  their 
external     debt     service     oUlgations 
and  *  *  *  not  negotiating  a  viable  re- 
scheduling of  their  debts  to  banks  or 
likidy  to  do  so  in  the  near  future."  The 
regulators  have  not  inudemented  the 
"special  reserves"  requirement  called 
for  by  ELBA.  Their  faflure  to  do  so 
means  the  "special  reserves"  required 
by  that  1983  act  have  not  been  built 
and  UJB.  banks  are  not  adequately 
provisioned  to  take  a  loss  on  these 
loans  if  that  turns  out  to  be  necessary. 
The  July  1M6  hearing  also  revealed 
that  there  was  a  secondary  market  de- 
veli^rtng  in  third  woild  dri>t  and  that 
most  such  debt  traded  at  varying  dis- 
counts off  the  face  value  of  the  loans 
held  by  the  banks.  This  continues  to 
be  the  case.  An  article  In  the  March 
16.    1987.    "Barron's."    for    example. 
noted  that  the  market  value  of  Argen- 
tinian debt  was  62  cents  on  the  dollar, 
while  Venesuelan  debt  was  valued  at 
71  cmts  and  Mexican  debt  at  55  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

The  bUl  Senator  Grajoi  and  I  are  in- 
troducing is  designed  to  increase  the 
safety  of  our  banks  and  improve  their 
position  in  dealing  with  the  troubling 
international  debt  situation.  It  would 
ainoid  the  ILBA  by  directing  Federal 
banking  regulators  to  estimate  at  least 
once  each  year  an  actual  or  real  value 
of  loans  held  by  JJJS.  banks  to  coun- 
tries either  in  the  OTRP  or  substand- 
ard category.  The  appropriate  regula- 
tor would  then  require  that  banks  es- 
tablteh  within  1  year,  as  part  of  their 
general  reserves,  special  reserves  in 
the  amount  of  10  percent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  book  value  of  these 
loans  and  the  actual  or  real  value  as 
estimated  by  the  agencies.  The  re- 
quired reserves  would  be  increased 
each  year  by  an  addlti<mal  10  percent 
of  the  difference  between  the  face 
value  of  such  loans,  and  the  agencies' 
estimate  of  the  value  of  OTRP  or  sub- 
standard country  loans  held  by  the 
banks,  so  that  over  a  period  of  10 
years  the  banks  would  be  adequately 
reserved  against  the  full  value  of  the 
estimated  transfer  risk  identified  for 
such  loans. 

Once  banks  are  forced  to  reserve 
against  loans  in  the  OTRP  and  sub- 
standard categories,  they  may  become 
more  willing  to  trade  such  loans  at  less 
than  their  face  value.  Over  time  this 
could  Improve  both  the  safety  of  our 
banks  and  lessen  the  debt  load  of  the 
debtor  countries.  In  order  to  further 
this  process,  the  biU  Senator  Gramm 
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and  I  are  introducing  requires  the 
bank  Regulators  to  identify  regulatory 
and  Accounting  impediments  to  ex- 
of  foreign  debt  for  equity  and 
r^Dort  to  the  Congress  with 
lendatlons  for  legislation  to  fa- 
cilitale  the  growth  of  such  a  market 
by  January  15. 1988. 

A  final  provision  of  our  bill  requires 
that  Ithe  Treasury  Department,  in  re- 
schedtillng  any  official  loans  owed  by 
a  foreign  government  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
enmi4nt.  to  seek  commitments  from 
the  foreign  government  to  enhance 
significantly  the  conditions  for  private 
direct  investment  by  n.S.  nationals 
and  nationals  of  the  foreign  country  in 
the  foreign  country.  The  debtor  coun- 
tries ieed  capital  to  get  their  econo- 
mies moving  again  and  this  provision 
is  designed  to  help  the  debtor  coun- 
tries establish  internal  conditions  that 
will  al^tract  investment  capital.  The 
provision  provides  that  commitoients 
made  by  a  foreign  coimtry  in  this 
regan^  would  have  to  be  fulfilled 
beforej^any  such  official  loans  would  be 
eligibly  for  further  rescheduling.  The 
Secretfuy  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
able  to  waive  this  restriction  under 
certain  conditions  including  that  it 
was  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  for  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  I^resident,  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, under  the  auspices  of  its  Interna- 
tional Finance  and  Monetary  Policy 
Subcoiomittee,  is  holding  3  days  of 
hearings  this  week  and  next  week  on 
the  mtemational  debt  problem. 
During  these  hearings  we  may  develop 
additidnal  ideas  for  legislation  that 
would  help  our  banks  and  the  debtor 
countries  develop  solutions  to  the  debt 
problefn.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  the  measures  established  by  this 
bill  should  be  part  of  our  overall  debt 
approabh.  If  our  banks  are  better  re- 
served pgainst  questionable  loans,  they 
will  be  much  better  equipped  to  work 
to  develop  solutions  to  this  problem 
that  could  benefit  the  debtor  countries 
as  well  as  serve  their  own  long-term  in- 
terests. 

I  am, pleased  to  Join  Senator  Gramm 
in  spoi^ring  this  bill.* 

gy  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself 
land  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.J.  Ites.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans Vietnam  Veterans  National  Memo- 
rial as  a.  memorial  of  national  signifi- 
cance; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

RBcoGirtnoH  or  vixtnam  vxtxrah  s  national 

I    MEMOSIAL.  ANGEL  mtZ,  Nil 

•  Mr.  felNGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  pride  that  I  Introduce  today  a 
joint  resolution  that  will  declare  the 
DAV  Vietnam  Veterans'  National  Me- 
morial in  Angel  Fire,  NM,  a  memorial 
of  national  significance.  The  memorial 
chapel  1  was  begtm  in  1968  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Victor  Westphall  and  their  son, 
Douglab,  in  honor  of  their  son  and 
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brother.  I|avid.  who  was  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. Dr.;  Westphall  exhausted  all 
funds  for  the  memorial  before  comple- 
tion, but.  In  1977,  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Vetesans  learned  of  the  project 
and  begaii  supplying  funds  to  finish  it. 
The  memorial  chapel  rises  to  a 
height  of  nearly  50  feet  above  a  hill  in 
Angel  Fixe  overlooking  the  Moreno 
VaUey  in  tiorthem  New  Mexico.  When 
viewed  frbm  a  distance,  it  makes  a 
striking  impression  and  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  its  architectural  value  by 
the  New  liexlco  Society  of  Architects. 
In  1983.  the  first  session  of  the  36th 
New  Mexi^  State  Legislature  declared 
the  chap^  a  State  memorial,  and  on 
Memorial  Day  of  that  year,  it  was  re- 
dedicated  ^  the  DAV  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans' Mem<^rlal. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues ill  the  Senate  will  Join  in 
giving  this  chapel  the  special  recogni- 
tion it  deserves  by  declaring  it  a  na- 
tional manorial.  Similar  legislation 
has  been  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman 
RiCHARDSotr  of  Santa  Fe.  The  memori- 
al attracts  visitors  from  all  over  the 
country  aiid  has  inspired  efforts  to  es- 
tablish o^her  Vietnam  memorials 
around  the  country,  including  the 
Vietnam  Vteterans'  Memorial  in  Wash- 
ington. DCL 

The  Vielinam  experience  was  a  very 
complex  otie  emotionally.  The  chapel 
at  Angel  iFire  aUows  veterans  and 
others  to  kather,  meditate,  pray,  and 
share  in  the  peaceful  calm  of  the  site, 
and  in  so  {doing,  to  deal  with  those 
emotions.  David  Westphall  believed 
deeply  in  tjie  cause  for  which  he  gave 
his  life,  but  as  part  of  an  ethical 
frameworklfor  a  peaceful  world.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  recognize  this  chapel 
as  a  natioikal  memorial  to  underscore 
those  beliefs  we  share  with  hlm.« 


ADDmONAL  COSPONSORS 


s.  a 
At  the  ifequest  of  Mr.  Borer,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bthidick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  a  voluntary  system 
of  spending  limits  and  partial  public 
financing  of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  limit  contributions  by 
multicandiiate  political  committees, 
and  for  othier  purposes. 

I  S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WntTB]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  11.  k  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  Stajtes  Code,  to  establish  cer- 
tain procedures  for  the  adjudication  of 
claims  for  benefits  imder  laws  adminis- 
tered by  tht  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  apply  tl  e  provisions  of  section  553 
of  title  5,  I  nlted  States  Code,  to  rule- 
making procedures  of  the  Veterans' 


Administration;  to  provide  for  Judicial 
review  of  certain  final  decisions  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  reasonable 
fees  to  attorneys  for  rendering  legal 
representation  to  individuals  claiming 
benefits  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  and  for 
other  puriKwes. 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  E>OLX]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  12.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  ex- 
piration date  for  eligibility  for  the 
educational  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  of  the  AU-Volunteer  Force; 
and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  62,  a  bill  to  improve  efforts  to 
monitor,  assess,  and  to  reduce  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  driftnets. 
s.  «• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  69,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal 
the  basis  recovery  rule  for  pension 
plans. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoute,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  99,  a  bill  to  allow  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  be  applied 
and  administered  as  if  the  3-year  basis 
recovery  rule  applicable  to  employees' 
annuities  had  not  been  repealed. 
s.  ssa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Wirth],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  332,  a  blU  to  pro- 
vide for  a  General  Accounting  Office 
investigation  and  report  on  conditions 
of  displaced  Salvadorans,  to  provide 
certain  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  review  of  the  report,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  temporary  stay  of  deten- 
tion and  deportation  of  certain  Salva- 
dorans, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  614 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MrrcHSix],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grasslet],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nicbxes],  the  Senator 
from  lifissourl  [Mr.  Dantorth],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  514.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Job 
Training  Act  to  establish  an  incentive 
bonus  for  the  successful  placement  of 
certain  employable  dependent  Individ- 
uals, to  provide  targeting  of  assistance 
from  certain  carryover  funds  for  such 
individuals,  and  for  other  purposes. 


8.  S13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  523,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  to 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service  the  same  procedural 
and  appeal  rights  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain adverse  personnel  actions  as  are 
afforded  to  Federal  employees  under 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

B.  53  ■ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbattm. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  538.  a 
bill  to  Implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  Task 
Force  on  Economic  Adjustment  and 
Worker  Dislocation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  563 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  552,  a  bill  to  Improve  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  Federal  classification  system 
and  to  promote  equitable  pay  practices 
within  the  Federal  Government  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  6»> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchexx.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rocketeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  598,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  spouses  of  insti- 
tutionalized individuals  under  the 
Medicaid  Program. 

S.  504 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  604,  a  biU  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  •a* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grasslet]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  629,  a  bill  to  establish  literacy  pro- 
grams for  individuals  of  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency. 

S.  630 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
LAUTENBzatc]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  630,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  on 
Cyprus  of  military  equipment  provid- 
ed to  Turkey  by  the  United  States  and 
to  require  that  certain  information  re- 
garding activities  on  Cyprus  of  the 
Turkish  armed  forces  be  Included  in 
the  periodic  reports  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. 

8.  736 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 


Heinz]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
726,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  to  provide  States  with  assist- 
ance to  establish  or  expand  clearing- 
houses to  locate  missing  childroo. 

8.  613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  818,  a  bill  to  provide  peimar 
nent  authorization  for  White  House 
Conferences  on  SmaU  Business. 

S.  331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingamam.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  831,  a  bill  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  fellowships  for  individuals 
who  have  outstanding  ability,  demon- 
strate an  interest  in  a  teaching  career, 
and  will  teach  in  areas  of  the  State  in 
which  there  is  a  shortage  of  quality  el- 
ementary or  secondary  school  teachers 
or  in  fields  of  study  In  which  there  is  a 
shortage  of  quality  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  teachers,  or  both,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
BCbtzknbaum].  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hetlin],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  844,  a  bill  to  exempt  cer- 
tain activities  from  provisions  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

S.  366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nicbxxs,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hetlin]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  856,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  to  clarify 
that  certain  persons  should  not  be 
denied  status  as  separate  persons 
under  such  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 


8.  330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D0renberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  880,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Superconductivity  Competition  Act 
of  1987". 

8.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  889.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Commxmi- 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  fair 
marketing  practices  for  certain  en- 
crypted satellite  commuiUcatlons. 

SOIATS  JOINT  EUOLUTION  31 

At  the  request  of  Idr.  Hollincs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chujes]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  21.  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
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rdative  to  oontrilrati<»is  and  expendi- 
tures Intended  to  affect  congressional, 
and  Presidential  eleeti<His. 


tuuoM  torn  uoLonoii  at 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sntoii.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bamvaa]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  ResolutioD  39.  a  joint  res- 
(riutkm  to  provide  for  the  designation 
of  the  69th  anniversary  of  the  rmewal 
of  Lithuanian  independence.  February 
16. 1967.  as  "Uttiuanlan  Indepmdence 
Daar." 

SBun  jom  KBOLnnoN  tt 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hkihz.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  DoLB].  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama CMr.  Hmor].  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  DuRSHBntcsR].  the 
Smator  from  New  Toi^  [Mr.  Monn- 
HAKl.  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nmni],  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Lbvim]  were  added  as  cospon- 
SMS  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  77,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  October 
14.  1987.  as  "William  Penn  Apprecia- 
tion Day." 

■B>An  COaCDUBIT  USOLUnON  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DkCohcihi. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Saktoro].  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschue]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Hkbt]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  35,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  the 
imposititm  of  charges  for  outpatient 
care  provided  in  medical  facilities  of 
the  uniformed  services  to  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  dependents 
of  retired  monbers.  and  dependents  of 
members  serving  on  active  duty. 
aBuniBOLunoiii  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DiC<Hiciin. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  PaoxMisx]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  174,  a 
resoluUoD  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  condemning  the  Soviet-Cuban 
build-up  in  Angola  and  the  severe 
human  rights  violations  of  the  Marx- 
ist regime  in  Angola. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


OOmilTIKI  OM  KHBUrr  AMD  RATXTRAL 

usouacKs 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearihg  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  full  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Wednes- 
day. April  22.  1987,  9:30  tLBX.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dlrksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  the  recent 
Department  of  Energy  report  to  the 
President  entitled  "Energy  Security." 
The  witness  will  be  Hon.  John  S.  Her- 
rington.  Secretary  of  Itoergy. 


Fo|  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Betsy  Moler,  senior  counsel  to  the 
comnilttee.  at  (202)  224-0612. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Paries  and  Forests. 

Th<  hearing  wiU  take  place  Thurs- 
day. April  23.  1987,  10  a.m.  in  room 
SD-316  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  two  measures  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  subcommit- 
tee: 

S.  447,  a  bm  to  designate  the  Kern 
River  as  a  national  wild  and  scenic 
river;  and 

S.  295.  a  bill  to  designate  the  Merced 
River  as  a  national  wild  and  scenic 
river. 

Those  wishing  information  about 
testifying  at  the  hearing  or  submitting 
writt«i  statements  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Forests,  U.S.  Senate, 
room  SD-364.  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Buildkig.  Washington.  DC  20510.  For 
furthfr  information,  please  contact 
Beth  Norcross  at  224-7933. 

COiaqTTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  ITUTRITION,  AMD 
I  PORKSTRT 

Mr.  ILEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Tuesday,  April  7. 
1987  at  9  a.m.  in  room  SR-332  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  Tunl  communities.  For  fur- 
ther Information  please  contact  Leslie 
Dach  lof  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
2035. 


April  I  1987 


April  1,  1987 
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ADT  lORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBC4  nanrm  om  imtkrmationai.  itnamck 

AMD  MOMRTART  POUCT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaninous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  and 
Monetary  Policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Bankitig.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion af  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
April  JL.  1987,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  conduct 
oversight  hearings  on  Third  World 
debt.  T 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out oWection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

IsDBOOiaflTTB  DM  COURTS  AMD 
I      ADMiM  iSTKATrVX  PRACTTCR 

Mr.  I  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts  and  Administrative 
Practii»,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  s«sion  of  the  Senate  on  April  1, 
1987  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S. 
548,  Retiree  Benefits  Security  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obOection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


coymrm  cm  trk  Jxn>iciART 
Mr.  BTRD.  Bflr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  April  i.  1987  at  1:30  p.m..  to  hold  a 
hearing  Oft  Judicial  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMKirTKB  OM  STRATBOIC  rORCRS  AMD 
MUCLEAR  DERRRKMCX 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nucle- 
ar Deterrence,  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  be  authorized  to 
meet  duripg  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  April  1,  1987.  at  9  ajn., 
in  open  s^sion  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  SDI  Research  Program  and  on  its 
complianoe  with  existing  treaty  obUga- 
tions,  in  review  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorizatioh  request. 

The  PIOBSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SURCOMK^TTEB  ON  PROJECTION  FORCES  AMD 
REGIONAL  DETEMSE 

Mr.  B"S|RD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee oni  Projection  Forces  and  Re- 
gional Dejfense  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  th(B  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  April  1.  1987,  at  2  p.m.,  in 
open  session  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  reorganization  of  special  oper- 
ations fences  and  program  proposals 
for  SOF  atlift. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

sincoiatTBrEK  on  crildrxm.  pamily,  drugs, 

I       AMD  alcoholism 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimoui  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee oq  Children,  Family,  Drugs, 
and  Alcoholism.  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  1, 1987,  at 
2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Reau- 
thorizatioit  of  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTbI^  labor  AMD  HUMAN  RXSOXTRCES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiii  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labior  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  1, 
1987.  at  9:^0  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  557,  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration 
Act  of  198T,  part  n. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out object^n,  it  is  so  ordered. 

select  COMMITTEX  ON  INTXIXIGENCX 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  [Wednesday,  April  1.  1987.  at 
2:30  p.m.  t  a  resume  closed  hearings  on 


proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  intelligence 

community.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OM  GOVERNMENTAL  APPAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  1, 
1987,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  hearings  and 
markup  on  S.  813,  the  Urgent  Relief 
for  the  Homeless  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REPORT  OF  DEMOCRATIC  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  fall  in 
the  legislation  governing  the  fimding 
of  the  Contras,  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Commission  on  Central 
American  Negotiations.  Its  pinpose  is 
to  monitor  and  report  on  efforts 
toward  negotiations  for  peace  and  se- 
curity in  Central  America.  According 
to  the  legislation,  the  Commission  is 
required  to  prepare  a  report  within  5 
days  after  the  Congress  receives  the 
Presidential  determination  on  Nicara- 
gua, addressing  the  issues  dealt  with 
In  the  determination.  The  Congress, 
however,  has  not  received  such  a 
report  because  the  Conunission  has 
not  functioned  due  to  lack  of  agree- 
ment regarding  the  selection  of  the 
Commission's  chairperson.  The  failure 
to  agree  on  a  chairperson  has  prevent- 
ed the  Commission  from  doing  the 
work  intended  in  the  legislation.  Per- 
haps we  should  be  looking  for  alterna- 
tive ways  to  select  a  chairperson  so 
that  the  Commission  can  finally  get 
imderway. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of 
the  legislation,  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  Central 
American  Negotiations  have  submitted 
a  report,  prepared  by  Commission 
member  Ed  King,  to  me  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Among  the  points  made  by  Mr.  King  is 
that  the  President  chose  not  to  consid- 
er the  fact  that  tiie  Central  American 
countries  are  actively  worldng  on  the 
proposal  by  Costa  Rican  President 
Arias  in  preparation  for  a  meeting  of 
the  five  Central  American  presidents 
in  May  in  Guatemala.  This  certainly 
enhances  the  prospects  for  achieving 
an  agreement.  Mr.  King  also  writes  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Government's  repeat- 
ed offers  to  negotiate  a  security  accord 
with  the  United  States  and  bilateral 
security /border  accords  with  its  Cen- 
tral American  neighbors. 


Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  my 
colleagues  read  Mr.  King's  report  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  placed  in  the  Rscord. 

The  report  follows: 

March  23. 1987. 
Hon.  Claiborhx  Pill. 

Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  RHations  Com- 
mittee, V.S.  Senate,  WathingUm,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  report  is  sub- 
mitted In  accordance  with  Title  II.  Section 
213(eKl)  of  the  act  makins  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987  as  contained  in  Public 
Law  99-500.  approved  on  October  18,  1986. 

The  Commission  on  Central  American  Ne- 
gotiations authorized  by  Section  312  has  not 
been  able  to  formulate  and  submit  a  full 
Commission  report  as  required  by  para- 
graph (eXl)  above,  due  to  the  inability  of 
the  Commission  members  to  as  yet  agree,  by 
majority  vote,  on  the  selection  of  a  Commis- 
sion chairman. 

To  comply  in  some  personal  measure  with 
the  mandate  and  intent  of  the  act  establish- 
ing the  Commission,  the  duly  appointed 
Democratic  members.  Mr.  Edward  King  and 
B4r.  Klrli  O'Donnell.  herewith  submit  a  sep- 
arate report  prepared  from  public  docu- 
ments and  information  obtained  by  Mr. 
King  while  In  Central  America  with  con- 
gressional delegations. 

With  esteem  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  L.  King. 

Member,  Commi*sion  on 

Central  American  Negotiations. 

Memorandum  por  Chairman  op  the  Senate 

Foreign  Relations  Committee 
report  on  presidential  determination  no. 
87-10  POR  purthek  assistance  to  nicara- 
guan   democratic    resistance,    march    20, 
19B7 

This  report  is  transmitted  in  accordance 
with  section  213e(l)  of  the  FY  1987  Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Act.  It  in- 
cludes: 

A  statement  regarding  the  President's  de- 
termination on  the  status  of  negotiations 
toward  a  settlement  of  the  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America,  including  the  willingness  of 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  and 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  negotiate  a 
settlement; 

A  statement  regarding  the  President's  de- 
termination on  alleged  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  in- 
cluding a  comment  about  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  to 
remove  from  its  ranks  any  individuals  who 
have  engaged  in  human  rights  abuses: 

A  statement  regarding  the  President's 
evaluation  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Nic- 
araguan democratic  resistance  in  broaden- 
ing its  political  base  and  defining  a  unified 
and  coordinated  program  for  achieving  rep- 
resentative democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  DCTERMINA- 
TIOM  ON  EPPORTS  TO  PROMOTE  A  SETTLEMENT 
IN  CENTRAL  AMBUCA  AND  IN  NICARAGUA 

While  the  President  Indicates  that  efforts 
toward  a  negotiated  agreement  in  Central 
America  have  intensified,  he  blames  lack  of 
progress  on  Nicaraguan  intransigence.  His 
determination  notes  that  after  the  January 
19-20  trip  to  Central  America,  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  Contadora  and  Support 
Group  countries,  accompanied  by  the  Secre- 
taries General  of  the  UN  and  OAS.  noted 
that  all  the  Central  American  states  ex- 
pressed their  interest  In  a  political  solution 


and  the  wiUingneas  to  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Contadora  process.  This  distin- 
guished group  of  ministers  visited  Nicaragua 
as  well  as  EI  Salvador,  CosU  Rica,  Ouata- 
mala  and  Honduras.  And  although  they 
noted  a  lack  of  ix>litlcal  will  among  the 
countries  to  resolve  the  conflict,  they  did 
not  relate  this  lack  of  political  will  to  Just 
Nicaragua.  A  review  of  past  Contadora  nego- 
tiations processes  reveals  that  there  have 
also  been  instances  of  intransigence  on  the 
part  of  El  Salvador.  Costa  Rica  and  Hondu- 
ras often  with  U.S.  Government  harking- 

In  regard  to  the  reference  in  the  determi- 
nation about  President  Azcona's  letter  to 
the  Presidents  of  the  Contadora  and  Sup- 
port Group  countries,  no  mention  is  made 
that  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  presence 
of  camps  of  armed  Contras  inside  Honduras, 
who  regularly  cross  into  Nicaragua  to  attack 
civiUan  and  military  targets.  It  is  misleadins 
therefore  to  use  a  statement  by  President 
Azcona  to  indicate  that  the  crisis  in  Central 
America  is  primarily  an  internal  conflict 
within  Nicaragua  that  tias  spilled  over  its 
borders.  Furthermore.  Nicaragua's  suits  in 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  (ICJ) 
filed  in  July  1986  were  att«Bpt8  to  stop 
cross-border  violations  by  bands  of  armed 
guerrillas  operating  from  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica,  financed  by  money  from  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  It  is  cor- 
rect that  these  suits  followed  unsucceaaful 
Nicaraguan  attempts  to  negotiate  bilateral 
agreements  with  their  neighbors  to  estab- 
lish Joint  border  commissions  to  use  Interna- 
tional observers  to  provide  surveillance  over 
fifteen  mile  wide  demilitarized  zones  on 
each  side  of  the  borders  with  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica.  Nicaragua  has  indicated  that  tt 
is  willing  to  withdraw  its  suits  in  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  if  it  can  reach 
some  bilateral  border  agreements  with  its 
neighbors. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  has  not  re- 
sponded to  the  February  letter  from  the  in- 
ternal political  position  parties  calling  for 
"a  broad  dialogue  and  ceasefire  as  a  basis 
for  ending  the  war  that  is  tearing  Nicaragua 
apart  and  that  has  been  financed  by  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  past  6  years."  It 
has  also  remained  firm  in  refusing  to  consid- 
er any  negotiations  with  the  Contras  who 
they  allege  are  maintained  as  foreign  sup- 
ported terrorists. 

On  February  19,  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment accepted  the  invitation  of  President 
Arias  to  participate  in  the  meeting,  in  May 
at  Esqulpulas,  Guatamala  to  consider  the 
peace  proposals  submitted  by  President 
Arias  at  the  San  Jose  Summit  meeting  on 
Feb.  15.  The  Nicaraguans  accepted  the  invi- 
tation despite  being  excluded  from  the  San 
Jose  summit  meeting  and  which  may  ex- 
plain why  Nicaragua  issued  the  January  30 
communique  harshly  condemning  the  talks 
that  is  referred  to  in  the  President's  certifi- 
cation. 

WhUe  the  United  States  has  pubUcly  wel- 
comed the  proposals  of  President  Arias  and 
the  other  three  democratically -elected 
Presidents  to  overcome  the  current  impaaae 
in  regional  negotiation.  Assistant  Secretary 
Elliot  Abrams  on  March  6  sUted  "we  liave 
some  ideas  about  how  to  improve  the  pro- 
posals and  will  make  them  known  through 
the  appropriate  channels  at  the  appropriate 
time."  Such  sUtements  do  little  to  reassure 
the  four  democratically-elected  Presidents— 
not  to  mention  the  Nicaraguan  President— 
that  the  United  SUtes  Intends  to  allow 
these  Central  American  leaders  to  freely 
work  out  a  peaceful  political  settlement  to 
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command  post  was  occupied  by  a  Sandintota 
Anny  conscript  and  three  mHitta  membeia. 
The  conscript  was  killed  as  was  a  35  year  old 
militarv  reservist  who  was  with  ills  family  in 


the  Contras.  It  is  more  accurately  an  ex- 
pression of  the  support  the  Nicaraguan 
people  chose  to  give  to  the  political  parties 
still  operating  in  Nicaragua.  Nicaraguans 


ctTiUan  oontroL  However,  Mr.  Arturo  Crui 
tias  said  that  one  of  the  reaaona  for  his 
recent  resignation  from  UNO  was  becauae 
the  UJB.  Dept.  of  State  aiul  CIA,  tlioucht  tt 
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the  crista  tn  the  reskm  wtthout  TJJS.  Inter- 
fereneeer  praMUR. 

The  PtwIdeBfi  oertifiaUon  indicates 
that  UNP  leaden  Arturo  Cms  and  Alfonso 
Robdo  have  announoed  support  for  the 
Arlaa  peace  proposals,  but  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  fkct  that  FDN  leaders  Mr. 
Gslsro  and  OoL  Bermodea.  have  not  indicat- 
ed suKnct  tar  the  proposals.  On  the  con- 
traiT  the  rOH.  wlilA  is  the  laziest  Coittra 
orianlMtton.  has  said  it  does  not  support 
the  Arias  proposals.  And  of  eowse  Arturo 
Cns  has  ainee  restgned  from  UNO  in  pro- 
test against  the  undue  control  exercised  by 
Caieto  sad  Betmudes.  ICr.  Alfredo  Cesar 
and  other  leaders  of  B08.  the  Southern  Op- 
position Bloc  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  presidents  indicating  support 
for  the  Arias  initiative  and  offering  to  re- 
nounee  the  Ave  miUion  dollars  earmarked 
for  tliem  in  the  (100  million  package,  when 
and  if  a  eeaseflre  is  agreed  to  by  all  five 
Oential  American  presidents.  However,  the 
ceitiUcaUon  does  not  mention  that  BOS  is 
not  part  of  xmo  and  mly  maintainii  contact 
with  them  for  general  coordination.  Nor 
does  it  mention  tliat  BOS  refuses  to  Join 
DHO  bccaase  it  does  not  trust  the  FDN 
lMd«ri  and  their  total  dedication  to  a  mili- 
tary option  rather  than  a  poUUcal  soluUon 
favered  by  BOe. 

The  President's  certification  makes  much 
of  Amtiassador  Haiitb's  flying  visits  to  five 
ContadiHm  and  UUin  American  countries 
during  January  12-16.  It  also  mentions  his 
trips  the  following  week,  to  seven  European 
countries. 

It  seems  that  the  President  considers  that 
the  tours  by  Ambassador  Habib  somehow 
ere  indications  of  serious  XJJR.  efforts  to  seek 
peace  in  Central  Ameries^  Yet  even  after 
the  San  Jose  Summit  when  Ambassador 
HaUb  visited  CosU  Rica.  Hondiuvs.  EI  Sal- 
vador and  Mexico  from  Feb.  22-24.  to  ex- 
diange  views  about  the  Arias  proposals, 
there  were  no  indlcatians  given  in  the  certi- 
flcation  regarding  why  he  did  not  also  visit 
Nicaragua  which  had  accepted  President 
Arias'  invitation  to  attend  the  Esquipulas 
meeting  in  May.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
wliy  an  exchange  of  views  with  the  Nicara- 
guan  Oovemment— which  we  maintain  dip- 
lomatic relations  with— would  not  also  be 
important  to  Ambassador  Habib's  negotiat- 
ing mlasion. 

The  certification  indicates  that  because  of 
Ambassador  Habib's  shuttle  visits  to  Latin 
America.  Europe  and  3  of  the  5  Central 
American  countries  the  U.8.  Oovemment 
had  thus  demonstrated  its  support  for  re- 
gional negotiations.  It  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  since  the  Central  American  countries 
have  not  concluded  a  onnprehensive  and  ef- 
fective agreement;  and  that  in  the  Presi- 
dent's opinion  there  was  no  prospect  on 
March  5.  that  the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment 
would  engage  in  a  serious  dialogue  with  all 
elements  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  op- 
POfltlon;  nor  was  there  in  the  President's 
opinion  a  reasonable  prospect  of  achieving 
such  an  agreement  through  further  bilater- 
al or  multilateral  diplomatic  measures  in 
the  foreseeable  future  without  additional 
sasistanoe  to  the  democratic  resistance. 

This  section  of  the  certification  is  indeed 
a  weak  reed.  Ambassador  Habib's  interna- 
tional shuttle  trips  to  various  Eurtn>ean. 
Latin  American  and  some  Central  American 
countries,  except  Nicaragua  and  Ouatamala, 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  Arm  demonstra- 
tion of  VJB.  resolve,  to  sincerely  seek  a  polit- 
ical/diplomatic settlement  to  the  regional 
crisis.  It  is  diffiom  indeed  to  beUeve  that 
the  administration  is  sincere  in  a  desire  to 


resell  a  genuine  negotiated  settlement  in 
Cent  -al  America,  when  it  has.  for  3  years, 
refaaed  to  talk  to  the  Nicaraguan  govem- 
ment  The  President's  certificatlmi  on 
BCartti  5  that  there  Is  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect for  achievinK  a  i>eaceful  agreoxient 
through  further  bilateral  or  multilateral 
diploinatic  measures.  Ignores  the  fact  that 
four  Of  the  five  Central  American  presidents 
signed  the  preamble  to  an  agreement  pledg- 
ing tp  seek  Just  such  a  multilateral  politi- 
cal/diplomatic agreement  in  BCay  at  Esqui- 
pulaa  Ouatamala. 

Th4  President's  certlOcation  is  misguided 
wheni  it  indicates  that  additional  assistance 
to  UNO  and  the  PDN  military  effort  is  nec- 
essary for  the  Arias  peace  proposals  to  have 
a  pnypect  for  success.  Those  proposals  are 
base<|  on  a  ceasefire  and  political  settle- 
ment^  thus  it  is  far  more  likely  that  contin- 
ued assistance  to  the  Contra  military  forces 
will  ettdanger  rather  than  promote  the  pros- 
pect lor  peace  so  clearly  outlined  in  the  San 
Jose  document  which  four  Central  Ameri- 
can Pk^esidents  signed. 

In  qegard  to  the  prospects  for  achieving  a 
bOateral  agreonent  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Ificaraguan  Oovemment  has  for  three 
yearsfeeen  offering  to  continue  the  bilateral 
U.S.-Micaraguan  talks  that  were  broken  off 
at  MAzanillo  by  the  VJS.  hi  1984.  The  Nica- 
have  repeatedly  stated  they  are 
to  negotiate  with  the  V£.  regarding 
removal  of  Soviet,  Cuban  and  other  military 
advisers,  guarantees  of  no  foreign  bases,  re- 
ductl<tai  in  levels  of  sophisticated  arms  and 
numbers  of  trootis.  In  return  they  ask  for  a 
UJS.  oiarantee  not  to  invade  Nicaragua. 

lermore,  since  the  Administration 
has  f4r  almost  3  years  made  no  attempt  to 
estab^sh  either  bilateral  or  multilateral  dis- 
cussions with  Nicaragua,  the  President 
cannot  accurately  certify  that  there  is  "no 
^  ■  le  prospect"  of  achieving  a  peaceful 
politiosl  agreement  without  additional  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  armed  Contras,  par- 
ticulafly  in  face  of  the  agreement  of  five 
Centi^  American  Presidents  to  meet  at 
Espumulas  to  seek  through  diplomatic  nego- 
tiatioQs  a  political  solution  to  bring  peace  to 
the  region. 

RXPORt  ON  PHESIOKirT'S  CKHTOTCATIOH  ABOUT 
POLinCAL  DXVKLOPMXRTS  IM  THE  DEMOCRAT- 
IC RBSISTAMCX 

The  President's  certification  attempts  to 
put  the  best  possible  face  on  the  rapidly  di- 
minisHing  prospects  for  the  Contras.  He 
points!  out  that  on  January  10,  BOS  and 
UNO  signed  a  communique  announcing 
Joint  bolitical  goals  for  a  democratic  society 
hi  Nicaragua.  What  is  not  pointed  out  is 
that  qos  leaders  refused  to  Jotai  UNO,  con- 
tendii^  that  it  is  dominated  by  a  clique  of 
FDN  tnUitary  leaders.  BOS  has  also  ex- 
pressed its  opposition  to  seeking  a  military 
solution  and  called  on  UNO  to  Join  in  a  po- 
litical I  initiative  to  find  peace  through  a 
and  amnesty  which  permits  Nica- 
poUtical  leaders  now  in  exUe  an  op- 
Ity  to  return  to  Nicaragua  and  fight 
,  storation  of  democracy  in  Nicaragua 
with  bidlots.  not  bullets.  The  certification  is 
correct  when  it  states  that  the  December- 
February  period  was  one  of  intense  political 
activi^for  UNO.  It  was  diu-ing  this  period 
that  Aturo  Crux  threatened  to  resign  from 
the  UNO  Directorate  unless  reforms  to  give 
civiliaas  control  over  the  PDN  and  UNO- 
South  military  forces,  make  UNO  more  rep- 
resentative of  Nicaraguan  society,  establish 
better  accounting  of  all  funds  expended, 
and  broaden  the  base  of  UNO  support.  The 
refomu  were  not  undertaken  and  further- 
more Mr.  Cruz  realized  that  the  UJS.  Ad- 
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was  going  to  continue  to  sup- 
port CoL  Bermudex  and  Mr.  Cafero.  rather 
than  pusl  for  civilian  control  of  the  PUN 
military:  y>nsequently  Mr.  Cruz  announced 
his  resignation  from  UNO  on  March  10th. 
Adolfo  Cdero  left  the  UNO  directorate  but 
remalnedjthe  poUtical  leader  of  the  FT>N. 
which  contains  most  of  the  Contra  military 
forces.  m£  Calero  and  Col.  Bermudez,  com- 
mander of  the  FDN  forces,  continue  to  be 
the  most  powerful  and  influential  figures  in 
the  Nicargguan  democratic  opposition. 

Referen{«  is  made  in  the  certification  to 
the  BOS  statement  that  it  would  no  longer 
accept  UJS.  aid  because  its  troops  were  not 
t>eing  supplied.  BOS  claimed  they  had  only 
received  sbout  $300,000  in  U.S.  aid  despite 
having  been  promised  $6  million  in  19M. 
BOS  leaders  beUeve  that  they  were  receiv- 
ing only  a  trickle  of  U.S.  assistance  because 
they  refus  to  Join  UNO.  The  military  lead- 
ers of  UNO-South  operating  near  the  Costa 
Rican  border  had  ceased  their  military  oper- 
ations in  January,  because  they  said  they 
had  not  received  stiffldent  money  and  sup- 
plies fromlUNO  to  enable  them  to  continue. 

The  Pregident's  certification  does  not  in- 
clude specifics  regarding  "an  evaluation  of 
the  progrefes  made  by  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resutence  in  broadening  its  poUtical 
base  and  defining  a  unified  and  coordinated 
program  lor  achieving  representative  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua"  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 214(4)  of  the  FY  1987  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriations  Act. 

RIPORT  OW  PRXSIOKirr'S  CXRTinCATIOn 
UGARODtO  BUHAH  RIGHTS 

There  appears  to  be  a  slight  increase  in 
1986  in  the  number  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions repotted  by  both  the  Contras  and  the 
Nicaraguan  Government.  Both  sides  seem  to 
attempt  to  place  the  blame  for  reported 
human  rights  violations  on  the  other  side. 
Thus,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  certification 
to  accurately  report  on  the  true  human 
rights  situation  in  Nicaragua.  The  Presi- 
dent's ceridfication  on  human  rights  does 
not  include  any  specific  conunent  on  steps 
taken  by  the  democratic  resistance  to 
remove  fr^m  their  ranks  any  individuals 
who  have  ^ngaged  in  human  rights  abuses 
as  specified  in  Section  214<3). 

TTIle  Z>eT7iocTiattc  Reaittance 
The  Pregldent's  certification  refers  to  a 
November  f .  1986  Contra  example  at  the  vil- 
lage of  El  Nispero  of  how  the  Nicaraguan  in- 
terior forces  try  to  place  blame  on  the  at- 
tacking Cotitra  forces  for  subsequent  atroc- 
ities that  ak«  alleged  to  have  occurred  after 
the  Contras  left  the  village. 

The  nonprofit  UNO  Nicaraguan  Associa- 
tion for  Hitaian  Righto  (NAHR)  wliich  is  fi- 
nanced by  tT.S.  money,  has  begun  an  investi- 
gation of  I^Us  incident.  According  to  state- 
mente  takffi  by  America's  Watch,  from  wit- 
nesses. 40  UNO-South  soldiers  attacked  the 
small  farm!  hamlet  of  El  Nispero  at  2  a.m. 
The  Contras  allegedly  fired  indiscriminately 
into  the  houses  of  the  village,  as  well  as  at 
the  comm4nd  post  of  the  small  group  of 
local  militif.  After  this  indiscriminate  shoot- 
ing, the  Cotitras  remained  in  the  village  for 
several  hoUrs,  then  withdrew  with  two 
women  and  a  four-month  old  boy  as  cap- 
tives. They  left  behind  two  dead  militia  sol- 
diers, two  dderly  sisters  killed  by  gunfire,  a 
young  mother  killed  as  she  fled,  and  two  in- 
fants, one  of  whom  had  his  throat  cut.  The 
President's  certification  states  that  a  force 
of  200  Sandinista  soldiers  occupied  a  mili- 
tary base  at  El  Nispero.  while  news  reporto 
from  the  ;area  and  a  recent  America's 
Watch  repprt   indicate   that  the  military 


command  post  was  occupied  by  a  Sandinista 
Army  conscript  and  three  militia  memliers. 
The  conscript  was  killed  as  was  a  35  year  old 
military  reservist  who  wss  with  his  family  in 
another  house.  The  other  three  wotmded 
fnn>t"<M«»n  fled  the  scene,  according  to  wit- 
neases  Interviewed  by  press  correspondento 
and  America's  Watch. 

The  formation  of  the  NAHR  to  monitor 
human  righto  violations  and  train  Contra 
forces  on  a  code  of  eonduct  is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  But  reporto  per- 
sist that  the  NAHR  office  is  not  allowed  to 
thoroughly  investigate  alleged  Contra 
human  righto  abuses  and  that  ito  reporto 
are  inclined  to  downplay  some  FDN-UNO 
human  righto  violations.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  uses  the  state- 
controlled  press  to  blame  the  Contras  for 
some  abuses  committed  by  the  EPS  and  In- 
terior forces. 

Religious  Oppression 
Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo  has  said  that 
the  continuing  talks  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment 
have  progressed  better  than  expected.  But 
there  are  still  remaining  problems.  Chief 
among  them  have  been  the  expulsion  of 
Nicaraguan  Bishop  Vega  and  Monslgnor 
Bismark  CarbaUo,  and  the  closing  down  of 
Radio  CatoUca. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  has  said 
that  Bishop  Vega  is  free  to  return  to  Nicara- 
gua when  he  wishes.  They  have  indicated 
that  Monslgnor  CarbaUo  will  also  be  permit- 
ted to  return  at  a  later  time.  Negotiations 
are  ongoing  concerning  the  return  of  Radio 
Catolica  to  broadcasting  under  the  direction 
of  the  Church. 

In  regard  to  the  two  other  priesto  men- 
tioned in  the  section,  (an  American  and  Sal- 
vadoran),  they  were  accused  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas of  helping  the  Contras.  However,  the 
American  priest  Father  D'Abele  lias  been  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Nicaragua.  Church-State 
relations  continue  to  be  strained  but  there 
appears  to  be  some  hope  for  improvement 
as  long  as  the  current  dialogue  between  the 
Church  and  State  continues. 
Labor 
There  is  little  doubt  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment has  repressed  and  Intimidated  the 
Confederation  of  Labor  Unity  (CUS).  CUS  is 
the  opposition  lalwr  union,  and  its  members 
have  felt  the  full  impact  of  Sandinista  pres- 
sure and  intimidation  to  conform  to  govern- 
ment labor  regtilation  an  controL 
PoUtical  Opposition 
The  seven  Internal  Nicaraguan  opposition 
parties  have,  as  certified,  been  more  active 
over  the  past  few  months  than  in  the  past. 
However,  they  are  still  restricted  by  the 
state  of  siege  law  which  limlto  most  individ- 
ual constitutional  righto  in  Nicaragua. 

These  smaU  opposition  poUtical  parties 
have  fared  badly  over  the  past  three  years. 
They  have  continuaUy  opposed  the  Contra 
mlUtary  activities,  whUe  at  the  same  time 
losing  their  own  poUtical  and  personal  flexi- 
biUty  because  of  the  state  of  siege  invoked 
by  the  Nicaraguan  Government  against  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Contras.  The  internal 
poUtical  opposition  has  also  generally  l>een 
ignored  by  the  United  States  Administra- 
tion because  of  the  overriding  emphasis  by 
the  Administration  on  supporting  the  mlU- 
tary effort  of  the  Contras. 

The  internal  demonstrations  reported  in 
the  President's  certification  have  occurred 
because  of  the  rising  pubUc  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Sandinista  govenunent.  Yet  it  is 
not  accurate  to  tranq>ose  that  internal  dis- 
satisfaction into  broad  popular  support  for 


the  Contras.  It  is  more  accurately  an  ex- 
pression of  the  support  the  Nicaraguan 
people  chose  to  give  to  the  poUtical  parties 
stiU  operating  in  Nicaragua.  Nicaragtians 
did  not  demonstrate  in  Managua  on  Janu- 
ary 9  and  10  in  support  of  the  Contras 
whom  many  view  as  "restorationisto"  of  the 
old  order,  they  demonstrated  there  against 
the  Sandinista  regime,  using  the  opposition 
internal  poUtical  parties  in  the  Coordina- 
dora  as  a  way  to  express  their  discontent 
with  the  Sandinistas, 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Coor- 
dlnadora  poUtical  parties  have  publicly  dis- 
avowed support  of  the  Contras.  In  fact,  the 
Contras  have  no  viable  poUtcal  presence 
hiside  Nicaragua.  Nor  do  they  have  a  visible 
poUtical  presence  outside  the  country  that 
generates  much  enthusiasm  inside  Nicara- 
gua or  with  Nlcaraguans  Uving  in  exUe.  So 
concerned  are  the  internal  poUUcal  parties 
with  iii>iTitAin<ng  their  independence  from 
the  Contras  that  they  wiU  not  meet  with 
them.  Indeed  after  Mi.  Mauricio  Diaz,  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Popular  Social  Chris- 
tian Party  and  Mr.  Eric  Ramirez.  President 
of  Social  Christian  Party  attended  a  meet- 
ing with  Ambassador  Habib  in  San  Jose, 
CosU  Rica  they  were  harshly  criticized  by 
the  other  internal  poUtical  parties  upon 
their  return  to  Managua 
General 
The  certification  notes  that  in  mid-De- 
cember a  Sumo  refugee  reported  that  as 
many  as  6S  Sumoe  had  returned  to  Nicara- 
gua and  had  been  forcibly  inducted  into  the 
Sandinista  miUtary.  It  also  notes  that  the 
aUegation  had  not  been  verified. 

This  claim  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to 
make  a  better  case  for  the  Administration 
policy  supporting  the  Contra  miUtary 
effort.  In  fairness  it  would  have  been  more 
balanced  to  have  also  mentioned  that 
KISAN.  the  17NO  affUiated  Miskito-Indian 
group,  has  frequently  engaged  in  open 
forced  recruitment  of  Miskito  youths,  both 
in  the  refugee  camps  in  Honduras  and 
inside  Nicaragua  in  villages  along  the  (Toco 
River. 

In  regard  to  Soviet-bloc  mines  being  found 
in  Honduran  territory,  there  are  also  press 
reporto  of  Soviet-bloc  and  UJS.  manufac- 
tured mines  being  found  on  roads  and  trails 
on  the  Nicaraguan  side  of  the  border.  The 
Sandinista  army  has  placed  several  captured 
U.S.  mines  on  display  in  Matagalpa.  So  it 
would  appear  that  both  sides  are  mining 
along  the  border  areas  and  on  interior  roads 
inside  Nicaragua.  The  result  of  this  indis- 
criminate mining  by  both  sides  in  the  fight- 
ing along  the  Honduran  Nicaragua  border 
has  been  that  dozens  of  innocent  civilian 
women  and  children  are  being  crippled  and 
maimed  by  these  cruel  devices. 
Summary 
The  President's  certification  does  not  con- 
tain a  specific  report  on  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  in  SecUon  211(d),  (IKDKEKF)  or 
(2KAKD>. 

The  certification  does  not  contain  specific 
statemento  concerning  how  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  groups  receiving  as- 
sistance are  implementing: 

(IKD)  The  pursuit  of  a  defmed  and  co- 
ordinated program  for  achieving  representa- 
tive democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

(IXE)  The  subordination  of  mlUtary 
forces  to  civilian  leadership. 

Mention  is  made  on  page  12  of  the  Presi- 
dent's certificaUon  regarding  the  UNO  Di- 
rectorate working  toward  creation  of  a  "Na- 
tional Army"  which  would  bring  the  resist- 
ance miUtary  effort  more  effectively  under 


dvillan  controL  However,  Mr.  Arturo  Cms 
has  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  Ills 
recent  resignation  from  UNO  was  because 
the  U.8.  Dept.  of  State  and  CIA,  thought  it 
would  be  unwise  for  Cruz  to  insist  «m  tlie 
appointment  of  Luis  Rivas  to  be  a  civilian 
supreme  commander  of  Contra  military 
f orcea.  Cruz  was  tcrid  to  be  gentle  and  defer- 
ential to  CoL  Bermudez,  commander  of  Vtut 
TDH  mUltary  forces.  Cruz  has  said  that  it 
was  his  perception  that  the  FDN  clique  of 
miUtary  leaders  would  not  permit  the  miU- 
tary reforms  that  he  considered  neoeasary 
for  subordination  of  the  miUtary  forces  to 
dvlUan  leadership  unless  the  TJS.  Govern- 
ment forced  them  to  do  so  and  he  found  no 
inclination  in  his  contacto  with  the  Adminis- 
tration to  back  such  reform. 

(IKF)  The  application  of  rigorous  stand* 
ards,  procedures  and  controls  to  assure  that 
funds  transferred  are  fuUy  accounted  for 
and  are  used  exclusively  for  purposes  au- 
thorized. 

The  certification  contains  only  a  report  on 
the  expenditures  for  the  Contra  Human 
Righto  Program.  It  indicates  that  $400,000 
of  the  authorized  $2  mUUon  has  been  dis- 
bursed during  Oct.  22, 1986  through  Feb.  22. 
1987.  However,  there  is  no  indication  of 
what  controls  have  )>een  established  and  ef- 
fected on  the  disbursement  of  the  remain- 
ing $58  million  which  has  been  aUocated 
under  the  controlling  legislatlcm  during  the 
same  period.  There  is  not  any  indication  of 
how  money  has  been  spent. 

(2XA)  To  reflect  the  views  and  objectives 
of  the  internal  and  external  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  opposition. 

Nor  is  it  clear  from  the  certification,  how 
the  President  has  taken  into  account  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  legitimacy  of  the  poUtical 
leadership  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance groups  receiving  assistance,  includ- 
ing the  ablUty  of  that  poUtical  leadership  to 
reflect  the  views  and  objectives  of  the  inter- 
nal and  external  democratic  avpoAXiiaa.  As 
has  been  noted,  the  internal  Nicaraguan  po- 
litical opposition  has  disavowed  any  support 
for  the  Contras  and  the  Contra  external  po- 
litical opposition,  whose  leadership  has  been 
in  constant  turmoU  has  been  unable  to  gain 
the  poUtical  support  of  more  than  a  handful 
of  the  Nlcarag\ians  Uving  in  exUe. 

(2KD)  To  provide  command  and  control 
for  the  miUtary  forces  of  aU  resistance 
groups  receiving  assistance  under  this  title 
and  to  establish  the  goals  for  their  miUtary 
operations. 

AdditionaUy,  it  is  also  not  clear  from  the 
President's  certificaticm  how  he  has  taken 
into  account  the  abiUty  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition  to  effectively  provide 
command  and  control  for  the  military 
forces  of  aU  resistance  groups  and  establish 
goals  for  their  miUtary  operations.  During 
the  period  of  the  report,  the  Contra  forces 
in  UNO  South  ceased  to  fight  and  those  of 
BOS  remained  outside  UNO  conunand  chan- 
nels. And  even  in  the  FDN  forces  these 
numbers  were  reported  in  February  1987  as 
being  12,000  to  15,000  troops.  whUe  in 
August  of  1986,  they  were  reported  to 
number  20,000  and  to  be  growing  largv 
each  day. 

Under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
211(eXlK2K3)  Continuing  Appropriations 
for  BliUtary  Constmction  for  FY  1987,  the 
President  has  certified: 

(e)(1)  That  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries have  not  concluded  a  comprehensive 
and  effective  agreement  based  on  the  Con- 
tadora  Document  of  Objectives. 

He  indicates  that  the  principal  reason  for 
this  faUure  is  Nicaraguan  intransigence  on 
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witbdtswlnc  their  suits  sc»inst  Costa  Rica 
and  Hooduns  before  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  (UC)  over  border  vIolatiCHu 
by  the  Contras.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that,  dortaw  this  same  period.  El  Salvador 
and  Hcmduras  have  both  stated  reasons  why 
they  too  have  serious  reservations  about  ne- 
lotiatinK  a  settlement  based  on  the  ConU- 
doim  Document  of  Objectives. 

<eX2)  That  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
is  not  engaged  in  a  serious  dialogue  with 
representatives  of  all  elonents  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  democratic  opposition,  accompanied 
by  a' cease-fire  and  an  effective  end  to  the 
^Tilting  oonstraints  of  freedom  of  speech, 
assembly,  religion  and  political  activity, 
leading  to  regularly  scheduled  free  and  fair 
dectlons  and  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

The  operative  words  in  this  statement  are 
"all  elements."  which  means  that  the  UNO- 
n>N  forces  as  well  as  the  internal  Nicara- 
guan  political  (vposition  parties  must  be  in- 
cluded in  any  dialogue.  The  Nicaragua  Gov- 
ernment has  repeatedly  stated  that  they 
win  not  talk  with  any  armed  group— which 
they  consider  terrorists— seeldng  their  over- 
throw. Including  the  UNO-FDN  forces  in 
talks  as  a  prerequisite  for  dialogue  in  effect 
dooms  any  hope  for  negotiations  between 
Mearagua  and  their  democratic  opposition 
In  the  CoonUnadora.  Furthermore,  demand- 
ing the  inclusion  of  the  DNO-FDN  as  a  dia- 
logue participant  gives  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment an  excuse  for  not  talking  with  the 
legitimate  internal  political  opposition  par- 
ties who  have  advocated  a  ceasefire  and  am- 
nesty as  a  basis  for  dialogue.  It  is  difficult  to 
undnstand  why  the  Administration  contin- 
ues to  demand  inclusion  of  the  UNO-FDN 
In  any  dialogue,  when  the  political  leader- 
ship of  UNO  has.  in  the  past,  stated  they 
are  willing  to  let  the  legitimate  internal  po- 
litical parties  represent  them  in  any  discus- 
sioDs  with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

(eX3)  That  there  is  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  achieving  such  agreement,  dialogue, 
ceasefire,  and  end  to  constraints  described 
above  through  further  diplomatic  measures, 
multilateral  or  bilateral,  without  additional 
assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance. 

In  this  certification  the  President  seems 
to  ignore  the  possibilities  of  the  peace  pro- 
posals put  forward  on  February  15  by  Presi- 
dent Arias  of  Costa  Rica.  On  page  2  of  the 
report  that  accompanied  his  certification. 
the  President  notes  that  the  Arias  proposals 
seek  to  address  the  key  issues  of  national 
reconciliation  and  democratization  within 
the  Contadora  framework.  Surely  the  Arias 
proposals,  which  will  be  discussed  In  May. 
by  the  five  Central  American  Presidents  at 
Biqulpulas,  Guatemala,  constitute  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  achlevtag  the  type  of  agree- 
ment referred  to  in  Sections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
the  President's  certification. 

The  ten  points  contained  in  the  Arias  pro- 
posal call  for  national  reconciliation,  amnes- 
ty, dialogue,  ceasefire,  democratization,  free 
electi(H>s  and  arms  reduction.  All  of  the 
same  points  are  in  the  Contadora  Document 
of  Objectives. 

Additionally,  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
has  indicated  several  times  over  the  past 
three  years,  that  it  is  willing  to  continue  the 
bilateral  security  talks  that  were  broken  off 
in  Mamanillo.  Mexico  by  the  U.S.  in  1984. 

Therefore,  considering  the  ongoing  effort 
through  the  Arias  Proposal  to  reach  a  mul- 
tilateral agreement  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  crisis  in  Central  America  and 
recognising  that  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment has  indicated  its  readiness  at  any  time. 


to  continue  the  bilateral  security  talks  with 
the  n.p.,  it  Is  difficult  indeed  to  understand 
how  tie  President  can  certify  that  there  is 
no  reasonable  prospect  of  achieving  an 
agreement  without  additional  assistance  to 
the  C^ntras.  At  this  point  it  would  seem 
that  the  Contra  military  efforts  are  coun- 
terproductive to  the  efforts  currently  under- 
way to  achieving  a  political  agreement  that 
brings  peace  to  Central  America. 

Under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
214(1)<3)(4)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Act  fof  FY  1987  the  President's  certification 
also  includes: 

(1)  "A  detailed  statement  of  the  status  of 
negotiations  toward  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict in  Central  America,  including  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance and  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement"— 

The  President's  certification  details  chief- 
ly the  efforts  made  by  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  Contadora  and  Support  Group  coun- 
tries and  the  Secretaries  General  of  the 
OAS  9id  UN  during  their  January  19-20 
trip  to  five  Central  American  countries.  He 
reports  that  although  the  10  ministers 
found  all  the  Central  American  states  inter- 
ested in  seeking  a  political  solution,  there 
was  a  lack  of  political  will  to  resolve  the 
conflict.  He  makes  no  mention  of  any  steps 
taken  iy  the  U.S.  to  facilltete  the  negotia- 
tion process  beyond  Ambassador  Habib's 
visits.  Also  the  President's  report  does  not 
address  the  possibility  of  internal  political 
opposition  parties  negotiating  for  the  demo- 
cratic nesistance. 

The  president  also  blames  the  Nicaraguan 
Government's  intransigence  as  the  reason 
for  lack  of  progress  in  efforts  toward  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  with  the  democratic  resist- 
ance or  Contadora.  Specif  Icadly  cited  Is  Hon- 
duran  President  Azcona's  letter  and  a  Salva- 
doran  aide-memoire  indicating  that  Nicara- 
gua's refusal  to  withdraw  their  suits  in  ICJ 
over  (^ontra  border  violations  was  the 
reason  Contadora  negotiations  were 
blocked.  No  mention  is  made  of  past  Costa 
Rican.  Salvadoran  and  Honduran  reserva- 
tions regarding  the  draft  Contadora  Docu- 
ment of  Objectives  as  also  being  a  restrain- 
ing factor  toward  progress  on  Contadora  ne- 
gotiations. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  peace  proposal  put 
forward  by  Costa  Rican  President  Arias  on 
Feb.  15  at  the  San  Jose  summit  meeting  of 
the  democratically-elected  Central  Ameri- 
can Presidents.  And  a  detailed  report  is 
made  concerning  Ambassador  Habib's  shut- 
tle stops  in  countries  in  Ehirope.  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Central  America. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this,  the  major 
expres4on  of  U.S.  interest  in  negotiations 
seems  to  t>e  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments Of  Section  214(1),  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  Ambassador  Habib  visiting  either 
Guatemala  or  Nicaragua,  both  of  which  are 
vital  to  any  successful  Central  American  ne- 
gotiated peace  settlement. 

It  is  stated  in  the  certification  that  there 
is  no  reasonable  prospect  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  will  engage  in  a  serious 
dialogue  with  representatives  of  all  ele- 
ments 4f  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  opposi- 
tion, nOr  any  reasonable  chance  of  achieving 
an  agreement  through  further  diplomatic 
measures  bilateral  or  multUateral  without 
additional  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance.  While  it  is  correct 
that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  refuses 
to  eng^e  in  a  serious  dialogue  with  the 
armed  democratic  resistance,  its  President 
has  atf^ed  to  meet  with  other  Central 
Ameri(9ui  Presidents  at  Esquipulas.  Ouate- 
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mala  on  May  15  to  discuss  the  proposals  put 
forward  by  President  Arias  to  seek  a  politi- 
cal settlement  to  the  crisis  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. I 

(3)  In  rei^rting  on  alleged  human  rights 
violations  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  deiiiocratic  resistance,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  to  remove  from  their 
ranics  any  kidividuals  who  have  engaged  in 
human  rights  abuses. 

(4)  The  certification  in  evaluating  the 
progress  made  by  the  Nicaraguan  democrat- 
ic resistance  in  broadening  its  political  base 
and  defining  a  unified  and  coordinated  pro- 
gram for  aahieving  representative  democra- 
cy in  Nicaragua,  stresses  that  the  United 
Nicaraguan  Opposition  (UNO)  and  the 
Southern  Opposition  Bloc  (BOS)  have 
signed  an  agreement  on  Joint  political  goals. 
It  also  mifces  a  point  of  Auturo  Cruz's 
demand  for  reform  in  UNO  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  Ado)f o  Calero  from  the  UNO  leader- 
ship, j 

It  does  ni^t  point  out  that  the  UNO-BOS 
agreement  was  only  to  coordinate  the  ex- 
change of  Information.  The  political  mili- 
tary base  o|  the  UNO  democratic  resistance 
remains  tho  FDN  forces  of  Mr.  Calero  and 
Col.  Bermu^ez.  With  the  recent  resignation 
of  Mr.  Cru4  from  the  UNO  civilian  leader- 
ship, the  political  base  of  the  democratic  re- 
sistance has  not  been  broadened,  nor  has 
the  cause  of  a  unified  and  coordinated  pro- 
gram for  ithe  democratic  resistance  to 
achieve  democracy  in  Nicaragua  yet  been 
satisfactorily  addressed.* 


apg: 

THE 


STAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
ATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 


•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  Decenkber  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of^  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently deii:ribed  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "A  situation  approaching 
genocide."! 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived tholisands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  ire  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  pla4e  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  \reeks  and  months  ahead.  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  wiU  insert  into 
the  Record  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi  and  ask  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  the  I^EcoRo. 

The  lett«rs  follow: 

Dear  Skmihtor  HniiFHunr:  My  husband 
and  I  are  writing  you  this  letter  to  express 
our  concern  about  the  terrible  events  hap- 
pening now,  and  for  the  past  eight  years,  in 
Afghanistan.  There  can  be  no  Justification 
for  this  type  of  l>ehavior  by  any  nation  in 
the  world. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  the  three 
major  networks  have  been  so  reticent  about 
the  events  In  Afghanistan  while  being  so 
vocal  oonconlng  South  Africa  and  certain 
South  Ame  -lean  countries.   It  amazes  me 


that  television  networks  in  a  free  country 
would  lack  even  enough  courage  to  speak 
loud  and  long  about  events  happening  with 
regularity  which  rival  Hitler's  Germany.  At 
what  point  do  we  say  enough?  I  realize 
there  is  great  fear  over  an  atomic  war.  Is  it 
any  worse  to  die  from  an  atomic  blast  than 
to  die  as  Afghans  are  dying?  Those  Afghans 
who  have  died  had  as  much  right  to  life  as 
any  American. 

Any  information  we  have  happened  across 
concerning  this  horror  has  been  either  from 
the  Reader's  Digest  or,  rarely.  smaU  seg- 
ments on  one  of  the  'big  three"  networks. 
We  find  CBN  Network  often  gives  a  better 
world  view  than  those  networlis  most  often 
watched  by  viewers.  We  Americans  cannot 
abhor  actions  about  which  we  are  unaware. 
Those  who  will  not  speak,  be  they  television 
reporters,  newspapermen  or  politicians, 
share  guilt  with  those  who  commit  the  acts. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  us  an  outlet  for 
our  anger  about,  and  concern  for,  those  so 
vilely  treated  in  Afghanistan  by  a  stronger 
and  amoral  force. 
Sincerely, 

Ed  and  Likda  Tamous. 

Grzenwood,  MS. 

DxAH  Sekator  HuMPHMnr  The  descrip- 
tions of  what's  happening  in  Afghanistan  in 
the  March.  1987,  Reader's  Digest  are  so  hor- 
rible as  to  seem  unreal— impossible  in  our 
"civilized"  ere.  Maybe  that's  why  we  can  get 
so  upset  by  the  plight  of  a  single  dissident 
or  kidnap  victim  and  yet  ignore  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  a  people  like  in  Camlx)- 
dia  and  now  Afghanistan. 

I  don't  luiow  what  our  country  can  do,  or 
should  do,  but  we  must  do  something.  It's 
inconceivable  that  we  should  be  able  to 
spend  as  much  time  and  money  as  we  have 
aiding  people  in  Nicaragua  and  other  places 
to  assure  them  a  decent  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  yet  be  unable  to  do  anything  to 
assure  these  people  even  the  right  to  stay 
alive. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  books  and  films 
recently  reminding  us  of  the  Holocaust,  and 
we  wonder  forty  years  too  late  how  that  was 
allowed  to  happen.  Please  let's  not  wait 
forty  years  to  mourn  the  fate  of  the  Af- 
ghans! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Betty  Himdkan. 

Jacksom,  MS.* 


ECONOMIC  DISPLACEMENT  AND 
WORKER  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  will  soon  begin  debate  on 
provisions  of  S.  538,  the  Economic  Dis- 
placement and  Worker  Assistance  Act. 

Recently,  three  major  newspapers— 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  the  Detroit  News— have 
recently  editorialized  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Of  particular  concern  to  the 
three  editorial  writers  are  the  advance 
notice  and  consultation  requirements 
of  title  II  of  the  bill. 

I  share  the  concerns  expressed  in 
these  editorials.  In  fact.  I  suspect  that 
if  title  II  were  a  play,  and  received  re- 
views like  the  three  expressed  here, 
the  ciuiain  would  be  dropped  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  act. 

As  more  public  scrutiny  is  shed  on 
this  special  interest  legislation.  I  pre- 


dict further  editorial  criticism.  While 
these  editorials  do  mention  the  bill's 
primary  sponsor.  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUM,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  per- 
sonalize this  issue.  My  arguments  are 
with  the  policy  represented  in  this 
proposal.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
wish  the  editorials  had  left  out  specific 
reference  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  three  edito- 
rials be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14,  1987] 

Plant  Closings:  Warnings,  Not  Laws 
Congressional  Democrats  propose  requir- 
ing employers  to  give  workers  substantial 
notice  of  layoffs  and  to  consult  with  them 
or  local  authorities  before  the  door  is  shut. 
The  objective  is  noble,  but  the  means  are 
excessive. 

The  Senate  and  House  are  now  consider- 
ing similar  versions  of  a  "plant  closing"  biU, 
part  of  a  package  that  would  also  beef  up 
Federal  and  state  aid  to  dislcx^ated  workers. 
The  proposal  deals  with  Job  dislocations 
caused  by  foreign  competition,  the  takeover 
craze  and  technological  change.  The  Admin- 
istration has  a  similar  proposal  but  opposes 
statutory  requirements  for  advance  notice 
and  consultation. 

The  plan  submitted  by  Senators  Metz- 
enbaum,  Kennedy  and  Simon  would  require 
employers  to  give  at  least  90  days  warning  if 
they  are  going  to  eliminate  50  or  more  jobs 
in  one  location,  and  earlier  notice  for  bigger 
layoffs.  It  would  also  make  employers  talk 
with  employee  representatives  or  the  com- 
munity where  layoffs  are  scheduled,  with  an 
eye  to  alternatives.  There  would  be  penal- 
ties for  noncompliance  absent  unforeseeable 
adversity. 

Actually,  advance  notice  is  already  stand- 
ard practice  for  many  companies,  particular- 
ly big  ones.  What  rightly  concerns  them 
about  writing  this  into  law  is  the  potential 
for  long  delays  that  cancel  out  needed  flexi- 
bility and  intensify  a  company's  difficulties. 
Small  companies  are  also  understandably 
concerned  that  as  soon  as  they  go  public 
with  the  bad  news,  closing  comes  even  faster 
than  expected.  Suppliers  and  customers 
vanish  and  creditors  cut  them  off. 

Forewarning  is  simple  fairness  for  workers 
about  to  be  put  out  on  the  street,  and  man- 
agement should  be  open  to  suggestions  from 
affected  employees  and  communities.  More 
than  just  fair,  when  a  shutdown  is  inevita- 
ble, advance  notice  gives  employees  and  the 
community  time  to  adjust.  The  best  remedy, 
favored  by  the  Administration  and  major 
business  organizations,  would  be  for  compa- 
nies to  give  notice  and  consult  without  legal 
red  tape.  But  if  there  is  no  law.  business 
bears  a  heavy  burden  to  act  responsibly. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  26. 

1987] 

The  Job-Dbstroctioh  Bill 

Some  bad  ideas  won't  stay  buried.  Every 
year  since  1974,  legislation  requiring  that 
companies  give  advance  notice  of  plant  clos- 
ings has  been  introduced  in  Congress.  The 
high-water  mark  for  plant-closing  legisla- 
tion came  in  1985,  when  a  scaled-down  ver- 
sion lost  by  five  votes  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Organized  labor,  which  had 
pulled  out  all  the  lobbying  stops,  was  hu- 
miliated. Many  ol>8erver8  were  ready  to  give 
the  idea  its  last  rites. 

They  didn't  count  on  the  tenacity  of  Sen. 
Howard  Metzenbaum  (D.,  Ohio).  Noticing 
that  the  administration's  new  budget  pro- 


posed an  additional  $600  million  or  so  in  dia- 
placed-workers  assistance.  Sen.  Metzenbaum 
rushed  forward  with  legislation  that  would 
appropriate  the  extra  funds.  He  added  a  re- 
quirement that  companies  provide  a  mini- 
mum of  90  days'  notice  for  any  layoffs  or 
closings  involving  50  or  more  employees.  A 
notice  of  180  days  would  be  required  for  any 
action  involving  more  than  500  employees. 

After  notice  is  given,  the  employer  must 
meet  and  consult  "In  good  faith"  with  em- 
ployees on  possible  alternatives  to  or  modifi- 
cations of  the  action.  In  short,  employen 
face  local  pressure  to  keep  plants  open. 

Now.  giving  notice  sounds  innocent 
enough  at  first.  But  what  the  law  actually 
will  do  is  delay  adaptations  to  changing 
business  conditions,  which  sometimes 
happen  quickly.  The  costs  of  such  delays 
could  mean  bankruptcy  for  a  company  that 
might  otherwise  survive.  The  more  risks 
there  are  in  starting  or  expanding  a  busi- 
ness, the  fewer  there  will  be,  and  fewer  Jobs. 
A  federal  law  also  would  reduce  the  com- 
petition states  now  engage  in  to  provide  an 
attractive  climate  for  business.  That  compe- 
tition has  been  crucial  to  UJ3.  economic  vi- 
tality. 

Yet  Sen.  Metzentiaum  has  the  colossal 
nerve  to  say  that  "this  legislation  will  help 
workers  give  the  competitive  edge  back  to 
America."  Many  members  of  Congress  know 
this  is  hogwash  but  don't  want  to  be  tagged 
as  being  "against"  jobs. 

Business  leaders  are  not  unaware  of  the 
difficulties  a  plant  shutdown  can  cause.  In 
1983,  the  National  Center  on  Oscupational 
Readjustment,  a  business-backed  clearing- 
house, was  set  up  to  provide  guidance  on 
how  closings  can  be  managed  so  that  ad- 
verse effects  are  minimized. 

There  is  nothing  to  stop  labor  unions 
from  demanding  job-security  provisions  in 
their  contracts,  and  many  do.  Since  nothing 
is  free,  workers  who  win  such  benefits  have 
to  give  up  something  else.  The  present 
Labor  Act  places  certain  restrictions  on  clos- 
ings, for  example  those  seen  as  based  on 
"anti-union  animus." 

Sen.  Metzenbaum  s  bill  is.  however,  a 
"Jobs"  blU  of  one  sort— for  lawyers.  It  cre- 
ates a  set  period  of  time  during  which 
unions  and  others  can  file  lawsuits.  Employ- 
ees claiming  that  a  company  did  not  ade- 
quately provide  notice  wiU  seek  injunctions 
ordering  a  plant  to  continue  operating. 
Judges  will  have  to  evaluate  any  proposed 
"alternatives"  or  "modifications."  Must  the 
plant  keep  running  so  long  as  the  court  isn't 
satisfied?  Where  does  it  get  the  money?  Will 
federal  judges  sell  its  products? 

Past  failures  of  Sen.  Metzenbaum's  efforts 
on  behalf  of  economic  stagnation  have  been 
no  accident.  Let's  hope  that  this  present 
Congress  will  be  as  perceptive  as  Congresses 
of  the  past  in  seeirig  the  economic  dangera 
his  ideas  present. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Mar.  19, 1987] 

METZENBAtm'S  METZEN-BOMB 

A  few  years  ago  we  heard  a  lot  about  the 
neutron  bomb— you  remember,  the  one  that 
kills  people  but  spares  buildings.  Now  we'd 
like  to  introduce  you  to  the  "Metzenbaum." 
a  device  now  under  construction  in  Con- 
gress. It  not  only  would  kill  new  business 
formation  but  fill  up  the  federal  court*  with 
litigious  fallout. 

We've  named  this  engine  of  destruction 
after  its  inventor,  UjS.  Sen.  Howard  Metz- 
enbaum of  Ohio.  He  prefers  to  call  it  a 
"plant  closing  law,"  and  he's  not  altogether 
wrong.  Plant  closings  are  precisely  what  his 
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MD  vouM  aooompUah— but  with  a  uniQue 
tviit  HIa  law  would  cloae  plants  even  before 
they  open,  because  its  provialoDa  are  ao  on- 
•raoB  that  entrepreneun  would  be  reluctant 
to  commit  reaourcca  to  JotKcreating  Inveat- 
menta.  Tlie  mme  tnie  of  letUatlon  already 
ia  on  the  booka  tn  many  European  countries. 
where  Job  creation  has  been  almost  nlL 

The  Metwnbaum— or  should  we  say  the 
"MetHo-bomb"— Is  hidden  away  in  a  much 
laner  laiUatlTe  package  known  as  "The 
Wwmamlc  Oialoeatlon  and  Worker  Asslxt- 
aaee  Act  of  1M7."  an  act  that  is  supposed  to 
help  train  and  relocate  workers  who  have 
been  rtlalociated  by  competition  from  Im- 
porta.  About  $1  bHUon  would  be  spent  on 
wwnomic  SWAT  teams  of  federal  and  state 
bureaucrats  who  wiU  nish  around  offering 
"hetp"  to  communities  faced  with  plant 
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As  part  of  that  help.  Title  n  of  the  act 
would  require  the  following: 

Any  company  laytog  off  SO  or  more  em- 
ployeea  for  any  reason  must  give  90  to  180 
days  notice  not  only  to  the  employees  and 
their  bargaining  unit,  but  to  the  SWAT 
team,  and  local  government. 

After  such  notice,  the  employer  must 
meet  "in  good  faith"  with  these  various 
groups  "for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  to  a 
mntaially  satisfactory  alternative  to  or  modi- 
fication of  such  proposal." 

The  burden  of  proof  Is  cm  the  employer  to 
Justify  his  action,  by  requiring  him  to  dis- 
close "such  relevant  information  as  is  neces- 
sary for  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
posal to  order  a  iflant  dosing  or  mass  [SO  or 
mote]  layoff,  or  for  the  thorough  evaluation 
of  any  altonatlves  or  modifications  suggest- 
ed to  such  proposaL" 

Any  refusal  to  comply  makes  the  employ- 
er subject  to  fines  of  $500  a  day,  and  makes 
him  liable  to  either  tlie  employees  or  local 
government  representatives  for  redress— in 
collecUve  lawsuits  that  will  be  costly  to 
defend,  but  which  will  create  Irresistible 
campaign  ammunition  for  politicians  on  the 
move. 

Such  rules  would  wipe  out  the  entire  ven- 
ture capital  industry  in  one  stroke.  After  all. 
if  you  have  to  put  up  $1  million  or  so  to 
start  a  business,  you'd  have  to  think  twice 
about  the  possibility  that  faOure  could  actu- 
ally Increase  that  loss  by  SO-100  percent. 
and  tie  you  up  in  court  for  the  next  three  to 
five  years. 

R^.  William  D.  Pord  of  Michigan  pro- 
posed a  much  less  lethal  version  of  Sen. 
Metienbaum's  plant-dosing  legislation  last 
year.  It  required  only  90  days  notificaUon 
and,  imposed  fewer  legal  requirements  on 
companies.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  it 
came  within  four  votes  of  House  passage.  So 
there  is  hope  for  Sen.  Metsenbaum's  pro- 
posal, though  we  hope  moderation  wiU  pre- 
vafl  in  Congress— and  that  the  Metzen-bomb 
wffl  go  the  way  of  the  neutron  bomb.* 


LOW-POWER  TESTING 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday.  March  26,  the  Atomic 
Safety  and  Licensing  Appeal  Board 
LASLAB]  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  gave  its  approval  to  low- 
power  testing  of  the  reactor  at  the 
Seabrook  powerplant.  Acknowledging 
that  serious  policy  questions  are  raised 
by  a  decision  to  go  ahead  with  lower 
power  testing,  the  NRC  Commission- 
ers blocked  staff  from  acting  on  the 
ASLAB  action  pending  a  review  of  its 
implications. 


le  dispute  is  focused  on  the  appli- 
cation by  Seabrook  for  a  low-power  11- 
to  test  the  facility's  reactor.  The 
it  of  contention  is  whether  the 
Ity  should  be  granted  a  low-power 
Uctfise  even  though  It  has  failed  an 
apipication  without  a  sUte  and  local 
govtnunent  emergency  plan.  No  plan 
is  Included  in  the  i4)plication.  In 
effqct.  the  utility  has  not  filled  in  all 
the  I  blanks  in  its  application.  This  is 
the  first  time  an  application  contain- 
ing no  emergency  plan  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  NRC. 

A  low-power  license  is  one  of  the  last 
steps  before  an  operating  license  for 
full-power  generation  of  electricity. 
Barring  major  changes,  there  is  a  clear 
requirement  for  an  emergency  plan 
approved  by  State  and  local  govem- 
meitts  within  10  miles  of  the  nuclear 
plant  in  a  full-power  license  applica- 
tlonk  It  is  also  clear  that  there  are 
maj<>r  problems  with  the  emergency 
plaitning  aspect  of  this  plant's  oper- 
atio|i.  The  complete  lack  of  even  a 
draA  proposal  drawn  up  by  the  utility 
hlgmights  the  severity  of  the  problem. 
The  point  the  Commissioners  need 
to  address  is  not  whether  an  offsite 
plan  is  needed  for  a  low-power  license, 
but  the  larger  policy  question,  which 
was  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
ASLAB  to  address,  of  whether  there  is 
any  reason  to  proceed  further  in  the 
licensing  process  in  the  absence  of  an 
emergency  plan.  The  Commission 
should  decide  in  favor  of  a  policy  that 
requires  answers  to  central,  but  unre- 
solv^  questions  about  the  plant's  op- 
eration at  as  early  a  time  as  possible. 

A  low-power  license  by  Itself  is  of  no 
use  t|o  the  utility.  It  aUows  the  reactor 
to  be  tested,  and  the  glitches  in  the 
equipment  to  be  worked  out,  but  it  will 
not  result  in  revenues  flowing  to  the 
utility.  The  testing  is  done  under  the 
assumption  that  a  full-power  license 
will  follow  shortly  afterward.  This  is 
an  Assumption  that  should  not  be 
mad4  in  the  Seabrook  case,  but  one 
the  KRC  would  be  making  if  it  goes 
ahead  with  approval  of  the  low-power 
request. 

Tltt  Seabrook  controversy  has  ex- 
posed a  major  flaw  In  the  licensing 
procedure  followed  up  to  now  by  the 
NRC.  Consideration  of  the  feasibility 
of  an  emergency  plan  should  not  be 
pushpd  back  to  the  last  step  in  the  11- 
censftig  process.  Along  these  lines,  I 
have!  introduced  legislation  to  require 
active  consideration  of  emergency 
planning  issues  by  the  utility  and  state 
and  local  governments  before  con- 
struction of  a  plant  begins,  and  before 
billicttTs  of  dollars  are  put  at  risk. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  too  late  to  apply 
this  Sensible  requirement  to  the  Sea- 
brook license  request.  The  situation  at 
hand  is  one  nobody  is  happy  with,  but 
the  NRC  can  do  best  by  stopping  the 
drive  toward  a  full-power  license  at 
this  point,  and  demand  that  major 
issues,  like  a  workable  emergency  plan. 
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be  resolved  before  proceeding  further. 
It  is  a  policy  that  will  help  assure 
neighbors  of  the  plant  that  their  con- 
cerns 9^  not  going  to  be  swept  aside. 
The  Copmissioners  have  created  the 
opporti^ty  to  put  the  NRC's  policies 
on  the  right  track,  and  I  urge  them  to 
take  advantage  of  It.« 


I  LINE-IT 
5UMPHR1 


LINE-ITEM  VETO 
•  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr  President,  I 
have  Joined  with  Senator  Evans  and 
many  otiier  Senators  in  introducing  S. 
402,  a  bfll  to  grant  the  President  limit- 
ed line-Item  veto  authority.  Thus  far, 
33  Members  of  the  Senate  have  co- 
sponsored  this  proposal. 

Chief  lexecutives  in  43  States  have 
some  form  of  a  line-item  veto.  Of  the 
remaining  seven,  one  Governor  has  no 
veto  auUiority  at  all. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  thes^  "line-item  veto"  Governors, 
Gov.  Evin  Mecham  from  the  State  of 
Arizona.  1 1  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Mecham's  letter 
appear  ifci  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  renu|rks. 

I  do  nn  think  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  bodr  who  will  not  agree  with  Gov- 
ernor MMham  that  "The  take-It-all  or 
veto  the  whole  thing  does  not  give  the 
executive  any  discretion."  While  there 
may  be  Members  who  feel  that  this  is 
as  it  should  be— no  discretion  in  the 
executive,  our  Founding  Fathers  includ- 
ed the  veto  as  a  crucial  element  in  the 
delicate  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ance—a balance  which  Congress  has 
been  UMetting  slowly  but  surely.  As  a 
result,  qovemor  Mecham  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  when  he  wrote,  "The  lim- 
ited linefltem  veto  Is  long  overdue." 
The  time  has  come  to  restore  some 
sense  of  iccountablllty  around  here. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  Governor 
Mecham  raises  a  very  important  point 
in  writing  that.  "Even  if  the  line-Item 
veto  is  ^ever  used.  Its  presence  will 
always  benefit  the  taxpayers  by  hold- 
ing some  element  of  spending  down."  I 
would  oiily  add  that  this  element  of 
spending]  will  be  the  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  boondoggles  which  Congress 
continues  to  Insert  Into  these  mam- 
moth continuing  resolutions. 

As  the  Senate  begins  to  work  on  the 
budget  process  and  possible  budgetary 
reform,  Ii  would  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
reflect  ubon  the  arguments  Governor 
Mecham  offers. 
The  letter  follows: 

IrnCK  OP  TBX  OOVKRHOR. 

Statk  House. 
Phoenix,  AZ,  March  19. 1987. 
Hon.  GoanoN  J.  HnnFRitrr, 
U.S.  SeiiaU^  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sirator  Humphrkt:  I  appreciate 
your  letter  of  March  6,  relating  to  providing 
the  Presid  snt  limited  line-item  veto  author- 
ity. 1  fully 'support  this  for  the  President  as 
one  of  the  beginning  steps  to  give  him  some 
opportunity  to  control  federal  spending. 

The  takt-it-aU  or  veto  the  whole  thing 
does  not  give  the  Executive  any  discretion. 


f 


It  is  he  who  is  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  running  the  Executive  Branch  of  gov- 
ernment. The  limited  line-item  veto  is  long 
past  needed. 

Fortunately,  here  in  Arizona  the  Gover- 
nor has  line-item  veto  power.  Although  in 
my  short  administration  I  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  appropriation  bills,  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  fact  that  it  is  there  is  an  im- 
portant factor  In  negotiating  with  the  legis- 
lature in  the  appropriation  process.  Even  If 
the  line-Item  veto  is  never  used,  its  presence 
will  always  benefit  the  taxpayers  by  holding 
some  element  of  spending  down,  if  it  is  in 
the  tiands  of  a  competent  chief  executive. 

If  people  in  Washington  don't  realize  the 
crisis  we  have  because  of  the  unbalanced 
federal  budget  and  don't  take  steps  to  cor- 
rect it,  we  are  all  consigned  to  suffer  the  in- 
evitability of  wtiat  happens  to  any  organiza- 
tion, including  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  if  it  continues  to  try  to  live 
on  borrowed  funds.  If  there  is  an  opportuni- 
ty to  push  the  balanced  budget  amendments 
over  the  top,  I  would  certainly  be  in  accord 
with  that  as  well  as  with  any  other  activity 
that  would  help  bring  fiscal  responsibility 
on  the  federal  level. 

I  certainly,  full  heartily,  support  yoiu*  ac- 
tions and  if  I  can  be  of  service  at  any  time, 
in  helping  bring  this  about  please  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EVAM  Mkcram, 

Go7?emor.m 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive 
formal  notification  of  proposed  arms 
sales  under  the  act  in  excess  of  $50 
million,  or  In  the  case  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  as  defined  in  the  act, 
those  In  excess  of  $14  million.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  reviewed.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  In  the 
Senate,  the  notification  of  proposed 
sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  Information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
In  the  RccoBO  at  this  point  the  notifi- 
cations I  have  received.  The  classified 
annexes  referred  to  In  the  covering 
letters  are  available  to  Senators  at  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  material  follows: 
DararsK  Sacmtrrr  Assistance  Agerct, 

Washington,  DC.  March  27, 1987. 
Hon.  (Xaiborhe  Pell. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36<bKl)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  87-16 
and  under  separate  cover  the  classified 
annex  thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
Letteris)  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$32S  million.  Soon  after  this  letter  U  deUv- 
ered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 


news  media  of  the  unclassified  portion  of 
tills  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Oast. 
Lieutenant  Oeneral,  USAF  Director. 
[Transmittal  No.  87-16] 
Notice  op  Proposed  Issuance  op  Letter  op 
Opper  Pursuant  to  Section  36(bXl)  op 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser  Saudi  Arabia, 
(ii)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

MiOioru 

Major  defense  equipment ' 0 

Other „ $325 

Total » 325 

■  As  deflned  in  aec  47(8)  of  the  Anns  Export  Con- 
trol Act. 

■  Reflects  latest  contrsctor  pricing. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Ninety-five  AN/ALQ-171  Electronic 
Countermeasure  Systems  for  use  on  Saudi 
Arabian  Air  Force  P-5  and  F-15  aircraft,  in- 
cluding aircraft  modifications,  logistic  sup- 
port, and  training. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force 
(SRA). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee.  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Teclmology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  C^ase  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
March  27, 1987. 

poucY  JusnpicATioir 

Savdi  Arabia— AN/ALQ-171  electronic 

countermeasure  systems 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  95  AN/AIiQ-171 
Electronic  Countermeasure  Systems  for  use 
on  Saudi  Arabian  Air  Force  F-5  and  F-15 
aircraft,  including  aircraft  modifications,  lo- 
gistic support,  and  training.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $325  million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  assisting  friendly  nations  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  defense  by  allowing  the 
transfer  of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense 
articles  and  services.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
continuing  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  support  Saudi  Arabia's  effort  to  improve 
its  security  through  modernization  of  its 
forces.  In  a  regional  context,  continuing 
support  of  defensive  capabilities  of  Saudi 
Arabia  will  also  contribute  to  overall  Middle 
East  security. 

The  electronic  coimtermeasures  system 
would  satisfy  the  Saudi  Arabian  Air  Force 
requirement  for  a  self-protection  jamming 
system  for  F-5  and  F-15  tactical  aircraft. 
The  system  would  enhance  their  tactical 
operational  effectiveness  in  the  1990s.  As 
the  Saudi  Air  Force  is  currently  operating 
and  maintaining  similar  equipment  on  F- 
15C  aircraft,  it  will  be  able  to  absorb  the 
AN/AIiQ-171  rapidly  into  its  force  struc- 
ture. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Northrop 
Defense  Systems  Division  of  Rolling  Mead- 
ows, Illinois. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
CSovemment  personnel:  however,  16  con- 
tractor representatives  may  be  required  in 
Saudi  Arabia  for  three  years. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 


Ddtnse  Secusitt  AssisTAiics  Agkrct, 

Washington.  DC.  March  27. 1987. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Purstiant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(bKl)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  87-17 
and  under  separate  cover  the  classified 
annex  thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
Letter<s)  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$400  million.  Soon  after  this  letter  is  deliv- 
ered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media  of  the  unclassified  portion  of 
this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

PRnjp  C.  Oast, 
Lieutenant  General.  USAF  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  87-17] 
Notice  op  Proposed  Issuance  op  I^tter  of 
Opper  Pursuant  to  Section  36(bKl)  or 
THE  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prost>ective  Purchaser  Saudi  Arabia, 
(ii)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Mtaions 

Major  defense  equipment' $17S 

Other 23S 


Total. 


_ 400 

<  As  defined  In  Section  47(6)  of  the  Anns  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Twelve  UH-60  Blackhawk  and  one 
Blackhawie  VXP  configuration  helicopters, 
15  Bell  406  helicopters  with  7.62mm  guns 
and  2.75  inch  rocket  and  TOW  launchers, 
one  C-12  aircraft,  spare  engines,  spare  parts, 
special  tools,  test  equipment,  training,  logis- 
tics and  maintenance  support. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (VTV). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid: 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Servlc«s 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1986. 

(viii)  Date  Report  I>elivered  to  Congress: 
March  27,  1987. 

POLitrr  justification 
Saudi  Arabia^UH-60  Blaclchavik  helicop- 
ters, BtU  408  helicopters,  and  one  C-12 

aircraft 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purctiase  of  twelve  UH-60 
Blackhawk  and  on  Blackhawk  VIP  configu- 
ration helicopters,  fifteen  Bell  406  helicop- 
ters with  7.62nun  giins  and  2.75  inch  nxiket 
and  TOW  launchers,  one  C-12  aircraft, 
spare  engines,  spare  parts,  special  tools,  test 
equipment,  training,  logistics  and  mainte- 
nance support.  The  estimated  cost  is  $400 
million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  seciirity  of  the  United 
States  by  helping  to  improve  the  security  of 
a  friendly  country  which  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  force  for  political 
stabUity  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  sumwrt  to 
Saudi  Arabia  will  strengthen  the  capability 
of  its  land  forces  and  contribute  to  the  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council's  regional  defense  pos- 
ture. Saudi  Arabia  will  have  no  difficulty 
absorbing  these  items  into  its  armed  forcea. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 
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Tb«  prindiMl  contncton  will  be  Sikonky 
Alrcnft  of  Stntfttd.  Oomwctieut;  BeU  Hel- 
tooptcr  TeztRo.  Inc„  of  Fort  Worth.  Tezms; 
and  Beeeh  Alrenft  of  WMilta.  Kanns. 

ImplwnwiUtlon  of  this  nle  will  require 
the  aadcninent  of  38  iddltional  VA  Oov- 
enunent  penonnel  in  SmmU  Arsbia  for  peri- 
odi  Tmryinc  from  nae  to  four  yesra;  there 
may  alao  be  a  requirement  for  one  addition- 
al peraoD  for  a  period  between  three  and  aix 
mootha.  Thla  aale  win  alao  reqiilre  assign- 
moBt  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  IS  additonal  con- 
tractor repreaentativeB  for  three  montlu 
and  SS  additional  contractor  repreaentatlves 
fktMn  two  to  three  yeara. 

There  will  be  no  advoae  impact  on  UjS. 
defenae  readineaa  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


ARMS  SAIf  ADVANCE 
NOTIFICATION 

•  llr.  PELL.  BCr.  President,  by  agree- 
ment, section  36(bXl)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  provides  that  Con- 
gress receive  advance  notification  of 
prtwosed  arms  sales  imder  that  act  in 
excess  of  $50  million  or,  in  the  case  of 
major  defense  equipment  as  defined  in 
the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress 
has  20  calendar  dajrs  to  review  and 
consult  with  the  administration  on  the 
pn^Msed  sale.  Section  36<bKl)  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  a  statuto- 
ry notification  of  the  proposed  arms 
sales  and  upon  such  notiflcation,  has 
30  calendar  days  to  review  the  sale. 
The  provision  stipulates  that,  in  the 
Senate,  the  notification  of  proposed 
sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  notification 
which  has  been  received.  Portions  of 
the  notification  which  are  classified 
have  been  deleted  for  publication,  but 
are  available  to  Senators  at  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

The  material  follows: 
^■FmsK  Skcuhity  Assistance  Agxncy, 

Waahinsnon,  DC,  March  27,  1987. 
BCr.  Oektld  B.  Christiamsoii, 
StcuSr  Director,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tion*, U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

DsAB  Mk.  CRxiSTiAMSoir  By  letter  dated 
18  February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Asency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transnUtt&ls  to 
Congress  of  infonnation  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(bKl)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  At  the  instruction  of  the  Department 
of  State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more. 
Sincerely. 

PRnjp  C.  Cast, 
LieutenarU  General,  USAF  Director.m 


RAPIDLY  CHANGINO 
TECHNOLOGY 

•  Blr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  for 
thoee  of  us  concerned  with  the  issue  of 
maintaining   America's    technological 


ititiveness,  a  continuing  concern 
is  tike  question  of  how  we  can  promote 
continuing  education  on  technological 
developments,  both  for  scientist  and 
engineers,  and  for  policjmuJLers. 
Th«pe  questions  have  been  examined 
in  two  thoughtful  editorials  in  Science 
magazine  by  Philip  H.  Abelson,  former 
editor  of  Science. 

At  Abelson  points  out,  education  in 
our  rapidly  changing  technological  so- 
ciety must  be  an  ongoing  process.  New 
teclinologies  can  make  a  university 
education  in  engineering  obsolete  in  a 
shoft  period  of  time.  We  must  make 
eduction  for  our  engineers  in  indus- 
try k  continuing  process  if  we  are  to 
rem^  competitive  In  the  world  econ- 
omy And  scientists  and  engineers  on 
our  I  university  faculties  are  also  at 
risk. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  [MIT]  has  developed  an 
innovative  program  to  deal  with  this 
proMem.  As  Abelson  describes  in  his 
arti(  le,  more  than  half  of  the  students 
at  H  TT  in  the  early  1980's  wishing  to 
major  in  electrical  engineering  and 
computer  science  sought  to  take  a 
couiBe  entitled  "Structure  and  Inter- 
preottion  of  Computer  Programs," 
which  included  newly  developed  cut- 
ting<edge  material  that  most  senior 
faci^ty  members  were  not  familiar 
with.  Thus  the  MIT  faculty  members 
were  placed  in  the  position  of  knowing 
less  about  this  important  subject  than 
their  own  sophomore  students.  The  so- 
lution was  a  special  course  for  faculty 
durihg  the  January  break  in  1984,  in- 
a  2-week  period  of  total  im- 
lion  in  the  subject  at  a  secluded 
ipus  location.  This  enabled  MIT 
Ity  members  to  enjoy  "a  tremen- 
dous learning  experience,"  and  to  once 
again  become  computer-literate. 

The  MIT  experience  has  led  to  simi- 
lar programs  at  other  universities  and 
at  leading  companies  such  as  AT&T, 
GE^and  IBM.  This  MIT  program  is  a 
model  for  what  should  be  a  national 
effort  at  continuing  education  in  sci- 
encd  and  technology.  As  Abelson 
poiiAs  out,  "A  national  need  exists  to 
fosttr  lifelong  learning.  This  need  de- 
mands attention  and  support  from 
universities,  industry,  professional  or- 
ganitotions,  private  foundations,  and 
the  Government." 

A  second  editorial  by  Abelson,  also 
in  Science,  points  out  that  most  policy- 
makers do  not  have  sufficient  under- 
standing of  science  and  technology 
issues,  and  that  most  scientists  and  en- 
gineers have"  little  understanding  of 
the  process  of  politics  and  policymak- 
ing $nd  how  to  influence  that  process. 
He  ilso  notes  that  "key  decisions  in 
the  grand  issues  involving  technology 
are  made  by  public  policy,  not  in  the 
marketplace." 

Given  this  reality,  the  lack  of  mean- 
ingful exchanges  of  information  and 
idea*  between  policymakers  in  Con- 
gress and  scientists  and  engineers  in- 
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volved  i  1  creating  new  technologies  is 
a  distiubing  phenomenon.  Congress, 
propeUejd  by  the  pressure  of  the 
media,  trends  to  focus  on  the  immedi- 
ate and]  the  short-term  crisis  rather 
than  oni  long-term  issues  and  complex 
problemB  affecting  the  future.  And 
Membeic  of  Congress  have  little  time 
for  contemplation  of  serious  long- 
range  idsues  while  caught  up  in  the 
whirlwind  of  the  political  process  in 
Washin^n. 

Abelson  suggests  that:  "In  view  of 
the  frenetic  atmosphere  In  Washing- 
ton, scientists  and  engineers  in  the 
hinterlands  should  consider  the  advan- 
tages of  activities  in  the  home  States 
and  districts.  By  the  nature  of  their 
professions,  scientists  and  engineers 
tend  to  be  alert  to  developments  that 
may  aflect  the  national  and  global 
future.  They  could  provide  a  perspec- 
tive for  politicians  that  is  missing  in 
Washington." 

We  in  the  Congress  need  to  make 
greater  efforts  to  expose  ourselves  to 
the  view^  of  the  scientific  community, 
and  to  ^ucate  ourselves  about  com- 
plex issiies  of  science  and  technology. 
And  the  jscientlsts  and  engineers  in  our 
home  States  likewise  need  to  make 
greater  efforts  to  involve  themselves 
in  the  pilicymaking  process.  This  kind 
of  interoiange  is  no  longer  a  luxury.  It 
is  a  vital  necessity  if  America  is  going 
to  remain  competitive  in  science  and 
technology  in  the  21st  centiuTr. 

I  ask  that  two  editorials  by  Philip 
Abelson  {from  Science  magazine,  enti- 
tled "Managing  Technology"  and 
"Lifelonf  Learning,"  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorials  f  pllow: 

Managing  Technology 
Many  ttioughtful  people  are  concerned 
about  thd  future  of  this  country.  They  are 
uneasy  al^ut  loss  of  technological  competi- 
tiveness, a  mounting  trade  Imbalance,  and 
the  probability  that  the  nation  is  living 
beyond  iti  means  and  may  face  the  need  to 
accept  a  lower  standard  of  living.  They  have 
long  been  troubled  by  reports  of  deleterious 
side  effects  of  tecimoiogy.  Their  discomfort 
is  enhanced  by  a  feeling  that  they  are  help- 
less to  have  even  a  slight  impact  on  events. 
Most  of  tliose  who  would  like  to  influence 
decisions  ibout  the  future  do  not  know  how. 
They  have  little  knowledge  about  how  socie- 
ty and  its  political  and  conununications  sys- 
tems work.  Edward  Wenk,  a  veteran  of  the 
national  political  scene  and  an  engineer,  has 
produced  a  book  that  will  Interest  them.' 
This  volume  provides  insightful  perspectives 
on  how  tfchnology  interacts  with  the  vari- 
ous segments  of  society  suid  notes  that  the 
key  decisions  in  the  grand  issues  involving 
technology  are  made  by  public  policy,  not  in 
the  markmplace. 

Pollster*  have  determined  that  television 
programs!  are  exposed  an  average  of  7.5 
hours  a  ^y  in  American  households.  Ac- 
cordinglyj  one  of  the  realities  of  the  present 
is  the  great  impact  that  the  media  can  have 
on  popular  opinion,  rendering  it  volatile.  In 
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turn,  the  media  recognize  that  if  they  do 
not  produce  excitement,  they  will  lose  their 
audience.  The  offerings  tend  to  concentrate 
on  disasters.  Complex  Issues  and  important 
matters  affecting  the  future  get  little  atten- 
tion. Correspondingly,  as  Wenk  points  out, 
pressures  transmitted  by  the  public  "tilt  the 
legislative  process  to  favor  what  is  urgent 
rather  tlian  what  is  important,"  Wenk  fur- 
ther states:  "Most  issues  seem  propelled  by 
either  crisis  or  pressure.  Legislative  histories 
generally  confirm  this  pattern,  although 
there  are  exceptions.  Some  issues  are  also 
driven  by  a  tidal  wave  of  popular  sentiment 
where  people  lead  their  leaders." 

In  what  follows,  the  scene  of  the  political 
action  is  described.  Washington  and  the  sur- 
rounding metropolitan  area  are  largely  de- 
voted to  politics  and  to  attempts  to  influ- 
ence legislation  and  the  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  the  laws.  More  than  45,000  lawyers 
are  licensed  to  practice  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  government  is,  of  course,  the 
largest  employer  of  personnel,  but  thou- 
sands of  professional  and  trade  associations 
together  rank  second.  For  many  years,  the 
region  has  had  a  great  building  boom  with 
tens  of  millions  of  square  feet  of  office 
space  added.  The  complement  of  federal  em- 
ployees in  the  Ebcecutive  Branch  has  ex- 
panded somewhat,  but  the  great  increase 
has  been  in  congressional  staffers.  In  the 
last  two  decades,  their  numbers  have  in- 
creased about  fivefold,  and  they  now  total 
nearly  40,000.  Washington  seethes  with  ac- 
tivities of  major  and  minor  players— per- 
haps 100,000  of  them— intent  on  influencing 
events.  Trying  to  monitor  the  most  exciting 
developments  is  a  press  and  electronic 
media  corps  that  totals  more  than  5,000. 

One  way  or  another,  most  of  the  issues 
being  dealt  with  have  to  do  with  money, 
power,  and  influence.  They  also  often  have 
a  substantial  content  of  technology.  The  [>o- 
litical  system  seems  to  find  it  difficult  to 
legislate  simply  about  technology.  In  the 
last  two  decades,  the  average  number  of 
pages  devoted  to  each  law  has  tripled,  as  has 
the  number  of  pages  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Last  year,  nearly  50,000  pages  were  devoted 
to  new  or  amended  and  proposed  or  final 
regulations.  The  regulations  are  often  so 
complex  that  those  affected,  though  profes- 
sionals, find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
language. 

Members  of  Congress  are  in  general  con- 
scientious and  well  meaning,  but  they  have 
little  free  time  for  contemplation  while  in 
Washington.  Each  serves  on  an  average  of 
more  than  seven  committees  or  subcommit- 
tees. They  must  manage  staff,  be  available 
for  key  constituents,  deal  with  the  media, 
and  attend  innumerable  social  functions. 

In  view  of  the  frenetic  atmosphere  in 
Washington,  scientists  and  engineers  in  the 
hinterlands  should  consider  the  advantages 
of  activities  in  the  home  states  and  districts. 
On  visits  home,  politicians  may  be  more  re- 
ceptive to  well-considered  positions  from  a 
group  of  constituents  than  they  would  be 
elsewhere.  By  the  nature  of  their  profes- 
sions, scientists  and  engineers  tend  to  be 
alert  to  developments  that  may  affect  the 
national  and  global  future.  They  could  pro- 
vide a  perspective  for  politicians  that  is 
misBing  in  Washington. 

Lifelong  Learning 
At  one  time,  a  single  stint  of  university 
education  was  sufficient  to  provide  the 
structural  framework  for  lifelong  learning. 
It  was  then  possible  for  scientists  or  engi- 
neers to  maintain  a  good  level  of  awareness 
about  progress  In  much  of  science  or  engi- 


neering. But  the  body  of  knowledge  is  ex- 
panding rapidly,  and  many  new  specialties 
have  arisen.  In  some  disciplines,  several 
hundred  thousand  pages  in  Journal  articles 
appear  each  year.  The  usual  response  of  the 
individual  to  the  flood  of  knowledge  is  to 
become  an  expert  devoted  to  learning  more 
and  more  about  less  and  less. 

Most  engineers  are  employed  in  indtistry; 
there,  life  is  increasingly  turbulent  as  some 
technologies  become  outdated  and  foreign 
competition  destroys  many  jobs.  Even  in 
healthy  companies,  older  engineers  find 
themselves  obsolescent  as  new  technologies 
become  applicable  that  did  not  exist  when 
they  were  in  school.  This  country  trains 
fewer  engineers  per  capita  than  do  otu-  lead- 
ing competitors.  Both  for  competitive  and 
humanitarian  reasons,  we  cannot  afford  to 
consign  older  engineers  to  oblivion.  On  the 
basis  of  individual  effort,  it  is  not  feasible 
for  an  engineer  in  mid-career  to  change 
fields  or  to  update  himself  or  herself  exten- 
sively without  some  kind  of  structured  sup- 
port. Thus  there  is  a  national  need  to  orga- 
nize effective  continuing  education  for  engi- 
neers. This  need  has  been  recognized  by  a 
numl>er  of  organizations,  including  the 
American  Society  for  Engineering  Ekluca- 
tion,  wtiich  presents  a  discussion  of  the 
problem  in  a  report  on  Engineering  Educa- 
tion.' 

The  activities  of  engineers  are  relevant  to 
the  scientific  community  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  a  large  fraction  of  the  basis  for 
support  of  academic  research  is  the  assump- 
tion that  practical  applications  will  result.  If 
they  are  to  help  better  our  competitive  posi- 
tions, our  engineers  must  function  effective- 
ly. A  second  reason  is  that  if  the  engineers 
evolve  good  mechanisms  for  fostering  life- 
long learning,  these  wiU  be  applicable  to  sci- 
entists. 

Engineers  working  in  industry  are  not 
alone  in  becoming  obsolescent.  At  equal 
hazard  are  faculties  at  universities.  Includ- 
ing scientists  and  engineers.  A  striking  ex- 
ample and  a  useful  remedy  were  experi- 
enced at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. In  common  with  many  other  schools 
teaching  engineering.  MIT  in  the  early 
1980s  received  a  large  number  of  applica- 
tions from  high-quality  students  wishing  to 
study  engineering.  After  being  admitted  and 
on  campus,  many  wanted  to  major  in  electri- 
cal engineering  and  computer  science.  More 
than  half  of  the  students  wished  to  take  a 
sophomore  course  entitled.  "Structure  and 
Interpretation  of  Computer  Programs." 
This  included  newly  developed  cutting-edge 
material  with  which  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  faculty  was  familiar.  Senior  faculty 
were  faced  with  the  indignities  of  knowing 
less  about  an  important  subject  than  the 
sophomores  and  being  unable  to  do  their 
share  of  teaching  it.  The  crisis  was  met  by  a 
special  course  for  faculty  conducted  during 
the  January  break  in  1984.  The  course, 
given  8  hours  a  day  for  a  week,  with  labora- 
tory and  homework,  enabled  some  of  the 
faculty  to  understand  better  a  textbook  on 
the  topic  and  later  to  teach  it.  Other  sec- 
tions of  the  course  were  conducted  employ- 
ing a  2-week  period  of  total  immersion  in 
the  subject  at  a  secluded  spot  off  campus. 
Freed  from  the  iiuiumerable  interruptions 
and  distractions  that  occur  on  campus,  the 
professors  enjoyed  a  tremendous  learning 
experience.  Experience  at  MIT  with  courses 
designed  especially  for  faculty  has  been  sat- 
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isfactory  and  has  led  to  similar  courses  in 
other  fields. 

Some  leading  companies,  including  AT&T, 
OE,  and  IBM,  are  active  in  continuing  edu- 
cation. They,  too,  use  isolated  campuaet 
with  total  immersion  for  a  week  and  more. 
At  least  one  company  conducts  a  written  ex- 
amination at  the  conclusion  of  the  course. 

Most  universities  have  no  structured  pro- 
gram for  faculty  education.  Individuals  are 
expected  to  create  their  own  programs, 
which  may  involve  sabbaticals,  attendance 
at  professional  meetings,  and  other  tradi- 
tional activities.  These,  though  useful,  are 
not  sufficient  for  many  professors.  A  nation- 
al need  exists  to  foster  lifelong  learning. 
This  need  demands  attention  and  support 
from  universities,  industry,  professional  or- 
ganizations, private  foundations,  and  the 
govemment.9 


AGENT  ORANGE 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  film  "Platoon"  as  Best 
Picture  of  the  Year  in  the  Academy 
Awards  ceremony  reminds  us  once 
again  that,  in  many  ways,  the  legacy 
of  Vietnam  is  still  with  us.  One  impor- 
tant and  tragic  legacy  of  Vietnam  that 
has  yet  to  be  dealt  with  by  our  society 
and  by  the  Congress  is  the  issue  of 
agent  orange. 

In  many  ways,  the  agent  orange 
issue  provides  a  metaphor  for  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Vietnam  war  itself. 
The  story  of  agent  orange  is  a  story  of 
technology  run  amok,  and  turned 
upon  its  creators.  The  use  of  agent 
orange  mirrors  the  whole  effort  in 
Vietnam  to  use  American  technologi- 
cal superiority  to  win  a  war  which 
could  not  be  won  by  technology.  And 
the  divisions  over  the  issue  of  agent 
orange,  which  continue  to  this  day. 
mirror  the  divisions  over  the  Vietnam 
war  itself. 

The  great  Irish  poet.  William  Butler 
Yeats,  wrote:  "Too  long  a  sacrifice  can 
make  a  stone  of  the  heart."  Many 
Vietnam  veterans  know  the  truth  of 
those  words  aU  too  well.  They  know 
the  bitterness  which  comes  of  feeling 
that  one's  sacrifices  have  not  been  rec- 
ognized or  rewarded.  All  of  us  know 
that  there  was  a  reason  for  that  fell- 
ing of  bitterness.  But  we  also  know 
that  during  the  past  5  years,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans Memorial  in  Washington,  and 
other  milestones  for  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, that  the  healing  process  has 
brought  many  of  us  home  again. 

But  there  are  some  for  whom  a  feel- 
ing of  bitterness  remains.  There  are 
those  for  whom  the  sacrifices  contin- 
ue, and  are  not  yet  recognized  or  re- 
warded. I  am  referring  to  the  victims 
of  agent  orange. 

Elmo  Zumwalt  HI  has  written  and 
spoken  eloquently  about  the  subject  of 
agent  orange  in  the  book  which  he 
wrote  with  his  father,  Adm.  Elmo 
Zumwalt.  Jr.,  entitled  "My  Father.  My 
Son."  This  book  is  a  moving,  personal 
account  of  one  family's  personal  trage- 
dy caused  by  agent  orange. 
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Klino  Zumwalt  m.  who  served  as  I 
did  as  a  swift-boat  officer  in  Vietnam, 
wrote: 

I  had  aeen  Acent  Orance  defoliation 
Marty  everywhere  I  had  patroQed.  but  from 
the  air  ttie  extent  of  it  was  dramatic— trees 
were  Mrliiiwd  of  leaves,  thick  Juncle  growth 
was  reduced  to  twin,  the  ground  was  barren 
of  graas.  In  the  11  months  I  was  in  Vietnam. 
I  lUMl  often  washed  In  Uie  waters  Into  which 
Afcot  Orange  liad  drained,  and  had  eaten 
loeal  produce  which  I  suspect  had  been 
doused  with  the  chemical.  I  remember  de- 
vdopinc  a  Ain  rash  wlUle  in  the  Sea  Float 
area.  I  have  since  learned  that  one  of  the  ef- 
fects of  Agent  Orange  exposure  la  a  skin 
raalL  Bat  at  tlie  time.  I  was  tliankf ul  for  the 
defoliation  It  meant  the  enemy  could  not 
nttaA  Sea  Float  without  great  cost  to  itself. 

And  these  are  the  words  of  Elmo 
Zumwalt  today,  knowing  that  he  is  the 
victim  of  Hodakin's  disease,  a  severe 
farm  of  cancer,  and  tliat  his  son  Rus- 
sell is  the  vl^Jm  of  a  leamiiv  disabil- 
itYi  both  probably  caused  by  agent 
orange.  He  writes: 

I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  don't  tliink  I  could 
prove  In  court,  by  the  weight  of  the  exlgting 
sdmtlfiB  evkloice.  Uiat  Agent  Orange  is  the 
cause  of  all  tlie  medical  problems— nervous 
disarders.  cancer  and  ikln  problems— report- 
ed by  ^etnam  veterans,  or  of  their  chil- 
dren's serious  birth  defects.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  tias  come  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  debate  over  agent 
orange,  and  to  begin  to  provide  com- 
poisation  to  the  victims  of  agent 
orange.  This  Nation  needs  to  talce  that 
further  st^  in  the  healing  process,  in 
the  process  of  closing  the  lingering 
wounds  from  the  Vietnam  war.  And 
the  Confess  needs  to  be  a  part  of  that 
process.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  fi- 
nally see  actitm  in  the  100th  Congress 
to  Ining  some  measure  of  relief  to  the 
victims  of  agent  orange. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  has  been  a  leader  in 
both  the  medical  research  on  agent 
orange,  and  the  organization  of  veter- 
ans with  probtans  which  could  be  re- 
lated to  their  agent  orange  exposure 
in  Vietnam.  The  Commonwealth's 
Agent  Orange  Program  has  conducted 
research  and  come  up  with  some  very 
important  findings,  some  of  the  most 
important  in  all  of  the  research  on 
agent  orange. 

In  January  1985,  the  Massachusetts 
Agent  Orange  Program  published  a 
report,  "Mortality  Among  Vietnam 
Veterans  in  Massachusetts.  1972- 
1983."  The  report  found  that  deaths 
due  to  stroke  and  connective  tissue 
cancer  were  significantly  elevated 
am<mg  Vietnam  veterans  compared  to 
both  non-Vietnam  veterans  and  non- 
veteran  males.  The  increase  in  connec- 
tive or  short-tissue  cancer  was  the 
moat  alarming,  because  this  extremely 
rare  disease  Is  closely  linked  to  dioxin 
exposure  in  scientific  literature. 

And  in  Jime  1986.  the  Massachusetts 
Agent  Orange  Commission  released 
the  results  of  a  survey  it  conducted 
among  Vietnam  veterans  in  the  State 
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wh0  believed  they  had  been  exposed 
to  agent  orange  and  to  the  highly 
toxic  element  of  dioxin.  These  veter- 
ans^ reported  very  high  incidents  of 
birfh  defects,  nervous  disorders,  and 
othpr  ailments.  Other  States,  includ- 
ing; New  Jersey.  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  and 
Ne^  York,  have  also  done  surveys  or 
studies  on  agent  orange.  And  the  re- 
sults are  similar. 

"me  most  recent  evidence  of  the  link 
between  dioxins  and  soft-tissue  sarco- 
ma and  lymphatic  cancer  is  contained 
in  the  Kansas  study  conducted  by  Dr. 
Sheila  Hoar  Zatmi  and  her  colleagues, 
ana  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
An^rican  Medical  Association  in  Sep- 
ten^ber  1986.  The  study  clearly  shows 
thajb  farmers  and  workers  exposed  to 
heit>icides  similar  to  agent  orange  face 
a  Inuch  higher  risk  of  lymphatic 
cancer  than  those  who  were  not  ex- 
posed. 

C^ven  this  evidence.  I  have  been 
deeply  dismayed  by  the  continuing  ef- 
forts of  the  Reagan  administration  to 
deno',  delay,  and  even  impede  studies 
on  agent  orange.  Tliis  administration 
has  placed  politics  ahead  of  the  health 
of  tliis  Nation's  veterans. 

A|  study  released  in  September  by 
the!  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
and  the  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medi- 
cine, and  commissioned  by  the  House 
Etu  rgy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
stai  ed  that  the  Office  of  Management 
anc  Budget  "has  delayed,  impeded, 
anc  thwarted  governmental  research 
ef f(  irts  designed  to  answer  public  de- 
ma  ids  for  information  on  serious 
pul  lie  health  questions." 

The  study  concluded  that: 

Cendltions  imposed  by  OMB  during  Its  pa- 
pei^ork  review  of  a  proposed  NIOSH  study 
of  Sew  Jersey  and  BCissouri  dioxin  workers 
tiave  substantially  delayed  the  initiation  of 
the  study,  will  substantially  Increase  con- 
tradtlng  costs  by  more  than  $270,000,  and 
mas  even  totally  block  the  completion  of 
this  important  study. 

Alt  a  time  when  veterans  are  still 
waiting  to  receive  any  compensation 
fort  injuries  and  diseases  caused  by  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange  in  Vietnam, 
thi$  intentional  foot-dragging  by  the 
Reagan  administration  is  intolerable. 

MeanwhUe,  the  VA  regulations  on 
agent  orange  continue  to  be  totally  in- 
adaqiiate  to  the  needs  of  veterans.  The 
VA  regulations  recognize  only  chlor- 
acne,  a  severe  form  of  acne,  as  being 
related  to  agent  orange  exposure. 
They  continue  to  deny  the  existence 
of  all  other  diseases,  including  soft- 
tissue  cancers,  as  being  related  to 
agdnt  orange.  They  continue  to  state 
the  totally  unreasonable  requirement 
tiiat  the  disease  must  have  occurred 
witpin  1  year  of  service  in  Vietnam,  in 
coiftradiction  of  all  the  facts  which 
show  that  such  diseases  may  not  show 
up  for  15  years,  or  20  years,  or  longer. 

'^e  result  of  those  VA  regulations  is 
th4t  not  one  Vietnam  veteran  has  re- 
ceived    compensation     for     diseases 
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which  ^ere  caused  by  agent  orange. 
That  is  no  longer  acceptable  in  1987. 

How  auiny  more  body  counts  do  we 
have  to  conduct  before  we  decide  that 
enough  people  have  died,  and  we  are 
now  ready  to  say  that  agent  orange 
was  the  cause? 

How  4o  we  tell  a  mother  who  may  be 
carrying  a  child  with  birth  defects  due 
to  agei^  orange  that  we  need  to  con- 
duct still  more  studies,  and  wait  still 
more  years  before  we  draw  any  conclu- 
sions? ] 

How  do  we  tell  a  father  who  may  be 
dying  of  cancer  due  to  agent  orange 
that  we  as  a  society  are  not  yet  ready 
to  make  a  decision? 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to 
make  them  wait?  When  are  we  going 
to  say  "Enough.  These  people  have 
suffered  enough." 

I  say  that  the  time  is  now. 

Let  us  as  a  society  make  a  decision 
that  the  time  is  now  to  heal  the  final 
wounds!  of  Vietnam,  to  recognize  the 
final  sacrifices,  and  to  make  the  final 
amends.  And  let  us  begin  that  process 
by  finally,  belatedly  recognizing  the 
horrors  that  we  have  visited  upon  our- 
selves a|id  our  children  through  agent 
orange.l 

The  Vietnam  war  has  held  a  terrible 
Iiower,  %n  awful  sway  over  our  society. 
It  has  had  the  power  to  rend  us  apart, 
and  to  f  ring  out  both  the  best  and  the 
worst  in  us. 

Teats]  wrote,  in  his  poem  "The 
Second  Coming": 

Things  fall  apart;  the  center  cannot  hold; 
Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world. 
The  blodd-dlmmed  tide  is  loosed,  and  every- 
where 
The  ceremony  of  innocence  is  drowned; 
The  best  lack  all  conviction,  while  the  worst 
Are  full  pf  passionate  intensity. 

Those  words  could  be  a  description 
of  both  the  Vietnam  conflict  itself, 
and  its  I  effect  on  our  society.  I  hope 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  can 
bind  the  center  together,  heal  the 
wounds^  and  leave  the  scars  and  the 
pain  of  Vietnam  behind  us.  Recogniz- 
ing thC]  pain  and  the  wounds  of  agent 
orange.;  and  resolving  those  lingering 
division^  between  us,  is  an  important 
part  of  that  process. 

I  ask  that  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  by  Elmo  Zum- 
walt, Jr.,  and  Elmo  Ziunwalt  III,  enti- 
tled "Ajgent  Orange  and  the  Anguish 
of  an  American  Family,"  be  placed  in 
the  REdORD. 

AcKH  r  Oramgk  Ain>  thx  Amgoish  of  ah 

AlODUCAN  FAMU.T 

(By  Eln  lo  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  and  Elmo  Zumwalt 

m) 
When  ^3mo  Russell  Zumwalt  in  was  a  23- 
year-old;  Navy  lieutenant,  he  patrolled  the 
rivers  ii^  South  Vietnam,  where  the  dense 
green  Jiaigle  hid  snipers  preying  on  Ameri- 
can crews.  To  reduce  casualties,  the  area 
was  systematically  stripiied  bare  by  mists  of 
the  chemical  known  as  Agent  Orange. 
Elmo's  flather,  Adm.  Elmo  Russell  Zumwalt 
Jr.,  as  commander  of  the  American  In-coun- 
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try  naval  forces  In  South  Vietnam,  was  the 
one  who  ordered  this  defoliation  in  1968. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  been  over  for 
more  than  a  decade,  but  the  Zumwalte  feel 
they  are  continuing  to  pay  a  price  for  it. 
Elmo,  now  40  years  old  and  a  lawyer  in  Fay- 
ettevUle,  N.C.,  has  two  forms  of  cancer.  His 
9-year-old  son,  Elmo  Russell  Zumwalt  IV,  is 
plagued  by  a  severe  learning  disability. 
Elmo  and  the  Admiral,  now  retired,  both  be- 
lieve Elmo's  exposure  to  Agent  Orange  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  cancers  and  for  Russell's 
brain  dysfunction.  Many  other  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  their  children  have  suffered  simi- 
lar fates  and  have  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. 

Through  all  the  devastating  experiences 
of  the  last  several  years,  the  Zumwalts  have 
remained  extraordinarily  loving  and  sup- 
portive. The  heart  of  their  story  Is  detailed 
in  the  following  "dialogue." 

Admiral  Zumwalt.  Leaving  my  family  to 
go  to  sea  was  always  painful.  I  always  had  a 
sense  of  foreboding— that  something  would 
happen,  and  I  would  not  be  there  when  they 
needed  me.  That  foreboding  became  a  reali- 
ty in  August  1951. 

Not  long  after  the  battleship  on  which  I 
was  serving  arrived  in  Cuba  on  a  shakedown 
cruise,  I  received  a  telegram  saying  that 
my  son  Elmo,  then  5.  tiad  been  stricken 
with  polio.  Deeply  worried,  I  thought  only 
In  terms  of  permanent  paralysis. 

By  the  time  I  was  able  to  rejoin  my 
family,  the  news  was  a  little  more  encourag- 
ing, and  within  10  days,  Elmo  was  released 
from  the  hospital. 

A  year  later,  doctors  at  the  Newport,  R.I.. 
Navy  base  hospital  told  my  wife,  Mouza.  and 
me  that  Elmo  had  tuberculosis.  But  my 
physician  father.  Dr.  Elmo  Russell  Zum- 
walt, questioned  the  diagnosis  and  suggest- 
ed we  consult  specialists. 

At  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Boston  we 
learned  that  what  Elmo  really  had  was  an 
atrial-septal  defect,  a  hole  between  the  left 
and  right  chambers  of  tils  heart,  and  that 
his  heart  was  already  twice  the  normal  size 
because  of  the  tremendous  overload  the 
defect  put  on  it.  We  went  on  to  consult  Dr. 
Helen  Taussig,  a  pediatric  heart  specialist  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  who 
told  us  that  without  surgery  Elmo  had  a  life 
expectancy  of  perhaps  24  years.  But  he  was 
too  young  to  be  operated  on  then. 

When  Elmo  was  12.  Dr.  Taussig  suggested 
he  begin  to  think  about  having  the  surgery 
to  correct  his  defect.  She  wanted  it  to  be  his 
decision  as  much  as  ours. 

Elmo  first  asked  how  long  he  would  live  If 
he  had  the  operation,  and  how  long  he 
would  live  if  he  didn't.  Then  he  asked  me. 
'Will  I  be  able  to  go  to  the  Naval  Academy 
if  I  have  it  done?" 

I  said,  "Yes,  I  think  the  ctiances  are  ttiat 
you  will." 

••O.K..  I'U  have  it  done." 

The  operation  was  performed  in  1958. 
Mouza  and  I  sat  in  the  waiting  room,  our 
nerves  all  in  knots  until  we  learned  that  the 
siuvery  had  been  successful. 

Elmo.  I  think  that  period  of  my  life  was 
harder  on  my  parents  than  on  me.  I  also 
think  Dad's  long  absences  from  home  had  a 
way  of  making  me  grow  up  fast.  I  sort  of 
became  a  third  parent  to  my  brother,  Jim, 
and  sisters,  Ann  and  Mouzetta.  But  when 
Dad  came  home  from  the  sea.  he  always 
found  Ume  for  touch  football  games,  picnics 
and  camping  trips,  and  he  went  to  all  our 
school  functions. 

In  the  end,  my  high  school  grades  were 
not  good  enough  to  get  me  into  the  Naval 
Academy.  It  was  a  disappointment,  but  not 


a  bitter  one.  I  was  accepted  at  Elon  College 
In  North  Carolina,  where  I  did  well  enough 
In  my  freshman  year  to  transfer  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
from  which  I  graduated  in  1968. 

Now  I  had  a  three-year  Naval  Reserve  ob- 
Ugation  to  fulfill 

Admiral.  As  Elmo  was  beginning  his  mili- 
tary career,  mine  was  moving  Into  an  entire- 
ly new  arena,  Vietnam,  where  I  would  take 
command  of  what  was  called  the  brown- 
water  navy,  the  siUps  that  patroUed  the 
Inland  rivers  and  coastline. 

At  one  of  the  first  briefings  I  attended  at 
the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Creighton  W. 
Abrams.  Supreme  Commander  in  South 
Vietnam,  an  Air  Force  colonel  said  that  his 
service  would  transfer  most  of  its  resources 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  by  1976.  The  next 
thing  I  heard  was  a  fist  nmmhing  the  table, 
and  Abrams  shouting  expletives.  He  was  en- 
raged that  the  Air  Force  did  not  imderstand 
that  we  had  nothing  like  eight  years  in 
which  to  VIetnamize  the  war. 

When  my  turn  came.  I  laid  out  a  plan  that 
called  for  the  South  Vietnamese  Navy  to 
wage  the  in-country  naval  war  essentially  on 
its  own  within  three  years.  An  Air  Force  of- 
ficer began  to  criticize  my  plan,  but  Abrams 
cut  him  off.  "The  Air  Force  has  already  dug 
itself  into  a  cesspool,"  he  said.  "Bud  Zum- 
walt may  be  doing  the  same  thing,  but  so 
far  he's  making  some  sense." 

The  major  problem  we  faced  was  the  con- 
tinued infiltration  of  enemy  arms  and  men 
into  South  Vietnam,  primarily  along  the 
Cambodian  border.  That  was  where  1 
thought  we  should  strike  hard  and  fast.  But 
because  the  waterways  there  were  often 
very  narrow,  the  men  in  our  patrol  boats 
could  easily  be  hit  from  either  side  by 
enemy  fire.  Their  ctumces  of  being  killed  or 
wounded  were  70  to  75  percent. 

I  thought  one  way  to  save  American  lives 
was  to  destroy  much  of  the  foliage  along 
the  river  banks.  This  would  force  the  enemy 
back  and  make  it  much  more  difficult  for  its 
forces  to  ambush  our  patrol  boats.  We 
checked  with  the  Army  and  Air  Force  about 
the  possible  injurious  effects  on  humans  of 
Agent  Orange,  which  had  been  used  in 
other  defoliation  efforts.  We  were  told  there 
were  none.  You  trust  those  things,  and  I  or- 
dered the  spraying  of  Agent  Orange.  Our 
patrol  boat  casualties  dropped  significantly 
as  more  and  more  of  the  chemical  was  used. 

Elmo.  I  had  always  thought  that  combat 
was  the  true  test  of  an  officer,  and  I  wanted 
to  take  ttiat  test.  After  four  or  five  months 
in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean  as  elec- 
tronics officer  on  the  Ricketts.  a  guided-mis- 
sUe  destroyer.  I  asked  to  serve  in  Vietnam  as 
an  offlcer-in-charge  of  a  Patrol  Craft  Fast, 
known  as  a  swift  boat. 

After  an  intensive  training  course.  I  ar- 
rived in  Vietnam  in  August  1969.  and  report- 
ed to  Coastal  Division  12  in  Da  Nang.  After 
several  weeks  of  patrolling  in  the  area.  I  vol- 
unteered to  go  south,  where  the  river  fight- 
ing was  reportedly  heavier. 

But  first  I  flew  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay  to 
report  to  the  commodore  in  charge  of  the 
swift  boats.  There  I  learned  that  Bob 
Crosby,  the  lieutenant  who  had  trained  me 
and  my  crew,  had  been  killed.  My  horror 
deepened  when  I  learned  that  he  had  been 
accidently  shot  by  an  American  sailor,  part 
of  a  crew  checking  out  the  guns  on  a  swift 
boat.  Somehow,  some  way.  a  live  shell  had 
been  left  in  one  of  the  guns.  The  last  crew 
to  have  patroUed  with  that  craft  before  the 
new  crew  took  over  had  been  mine. 

Swift  boat  officers-ln-charge  were  not  re- 
quired, or  expected,   to  check  every  gim 


mount  after  patrol.  I  never  did.  and  I  never 
saw  any  other  officer  do  so.  But  I  have  never 
been  able  to  escape  my  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility for  Bob's  death. 

Admiral.  When  Elmo  came  to  visit  me  at 
my  headquarters  in  Saigon,  he  told  me 
about  the  Bob  Crosby  incident  and  tiie 
almost  intolerable  pain  It  caused  him. 

A  Navy  board  of  Inquiry  exonerated  Elmo 
and  his  crew  in  the  shooting.  The  only  one 
who  has  never  exonerated  Elmo  Is  Elmo. 

Elmo.  At  dusk  one  day  late  \n  1969.  we 
slipped  under  the  overhanging  Jungle 
growth  along  a  canal  bank.  I  knew  we  were 
a  few  hundred  yards  Inside  Cambodia.  I  »i«<> 
knew  that  Just  by  crossing  into  Cambodia  I 
was  in  violation  of  direct  orders.  But  I  dis- 
obeyed the  orders  because  I  was  sure  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  were  in- 
filtrating along  this  particular  river,  even 
though  Navy  Intelligence  said  they  were 
not.  I  thought  this  would  be  the  best  way  to 
prove  my  point.  Several  hours  later,  we 
heard  noises  coming  from  downriver.  The 
South  Vietnamese  tuul  been  warned  not  to 
be  on  the  rivers  at  night,  so  we  could  be 
pretty  damn  sure  it  was  the  enemy.  It  was  a 
convoy  of  sampans.  When  they  drew  to 
within  20  or  so  feet  of  our  hiding  place,  we 
opened  fire.  We  took  some  return  fire,  but 
then  they  fled  leaving  behind  some  itampans 
loaded  with  weapons. 

Admiral.  Elmo's  unauthorized  but  success- 
ful ambush  demonstrated  that  the  intelli- 
gence we  received  gave  us  only  part  of  the 
story.  Our  agenU  had  identified  the  infUtra- 
tion  routes  along  the  major  rivers,  but  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
clever  enough  to  switch  to  lesser  routes. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  Elmo's  ambush.  I  or- 
dered our  river  boats  into  the  mouths  of  the 
smaller  canals  and  creeks. 

Elmo.  The  helicopter  swayed  in  the  cross- 
winds  as  we  flew  over  the  Cua  Lon  River.  In 
the  distance  was  Sea  Float,  the  man-made 
island  Dad  had  conceived  of  to  bring  an 
American  presence  Into  the  southern  part 
of  the  country. 

I  had  seen  Agent  Orange  defoliation 
nearly  everywhere  I  had  patrolled,  but  from 
the  air  the  extent  of  it  was  dramatic— trees 
were  stripped  of  leaves,  thick  Jungle  growth 
was  reduced  to  twigs,  the  ground  was  barren 
of  grass. 

In  the  11  months  I  was  in  Vietnam,  I  had 
often  washed  in  the  waters  into  which 
Agent  Orange  had  drained  and  had  eaten 
local  produce  which  I  su^ect  had  been 
doused  with  the  chemical. 

I  remember  developing  a  akin  rash  wliUe 
in  the  Sea  Float  area.  I  have  since  learned 
that  one  of  the  effects  of  Agent  Orange  ex- 
posure is  a  skin  rash.  But  at  the  time.  I  was 
thankful  for  the  defoliation.  It  meant  the 
enemy  could  not  attack  Sea  Float  without 
great  cost  to  itself. 

Admiral.  As  I  was  eating  breakfast  at 
headquarters  in  Saigon  on  April  12,  1970,  a 
communications  messenger  ran  in  to  tell  me 
I  had  a  telephone  call  from  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  John  Chafee,  who  ordered  me  to  take 
the  next  commercial  fll^t  to  Washington. 

When  we  met  at  the  Pentagon,  Secretary 
Chafee  said.  "Bud.  you  are  the  one  Mel 
Laird  and  I  have  nominated  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  relieve  Tom  Moorer  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations." 

Despite  my  regrets  about  not  completing 
my  Vietnam  tour.  I  felt  very  deeply  ttiat  sig- 
nificant ctianges  were  needed  wittiln  the 
Navy,  and  the  one  way  I  could  effect  them 
was  as  C.N.O. 

Elmo.  When  I  finally  boarded  the  plane  at 
Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport  at  the  end  of  June 
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1970.  I  liad  an  indescribable  feeling  of  ex- 
>.»i..«*tni»  uid  relief  knowing  I  was  really 
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Admiral.  Elmo's  sister  Mouzeta  provided 
the  good  news.  She  turned  out  to  be  a  per- 
fect tissue  match. 


Several  nights  he  paced  until  dawn  because 
of  the  pain.  His  face  puffed  out  and  in  a 
siiutle   hour   he   lost   all   his   hair.   But  no 


of  commodities.  These  school  districts 
can  thus  purchase  what  they  need,  not 
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1970,  I  bad  an  IndeacrtbaUe  feeling  of  ex- 
bilantloD  and  relief  knowing  I  was  really 
getting  out.  and  tbat  ray  crew  was  leaving. 
too.  Dad  had  preceded  me  by  about  six 
weeks. 

AffT«T»»t  I  believe  our  effort  In  Vietnam 
was  worae  than  futile.  We  would  have  been 
tar  better  off  never  taking  that  stand.  What 
has  since  luuipened  to  Elmo  and  his  son  as  a 
result  of  that  war  has  only  intensified  that 
feeling. 

Blmo.  When  our  son.  Elmo  RusseU  Zum- 
walt  4tb.  was  bwn  m  March  13. 1977.  seven 
years  after  I  returned  from  Vietnam,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  happy,  revonsive  and  normal. 
But  within  a  few  months,  my  wife.  Kathy. 
began  to  sense  tbat  something  was  wrong. 
Be  was  slower  to  lift  his  head,  crawl,  sit  up 
and  walk  than  his  sister.  Maya,  had  been. 
Kathy  took  Russell  to  a  pediatric  neurolo- 
gist in  Fayettevflle.  He  could  find  nothing 
wrong  with  Russell's  reactions  to  stimuli. 

But  not  long  after  Russell  began  nursery 
•cbool,  his  teacher  told  us  he  did  not  appear 
to  learn  what  she  tried  to  teach  him.  She 
suggeated  that  he  be  evaluated  by  a  child 
psychologist. 

It  became  p^lnftiiiy  clear  after  a  series  of 
tests  that  RusseU  had  not  i^ogressed  as  a 
nonnal  4-yearold  should.  At  an  age  when 
other  children  were  learning  the  alptiabet 
sequence  and  how  words  are  formed.  Russell 
could  not  recognise  a  single  letter.  His 
speech  was  also  below  his  age  level. 

Two  years  later,  Kathy  and  I  became 
aware  through  press  and  television  accounts 
that  many  Vietnam  veterans  whose  children 
had  been  lx>m  with  serioiu  defects  believed 
their  exposure  to  Agent  Orange  might  be 
responaiUe.  But  I  did  not  then  make  a  con- 
nection between  my  exposure  and  Russell's 
learning  difficulties. 

Elmo.  For  weeks,  I  had  not  been  able  to 
shake  a  dry.  hacking  cough.  Kathy.  along 
with  Mmn  and  Dad,  insisted  that  I  see  a 
doctor. 

Early  in  January  1983,  Dr.  Douglas 
Henley,  a  young  family  practitioner,  diag- 
nosed my  cough  as  postnasal  drip,  but  I 
could  see  that  he  was  concerned  as  he  exam- 
ined me  further,  particularly  about  my  ab- 
domen. After  consulting  with  his  partner. 
be  told  me  my  strieen  had  become  enlarged. 

I  possessed  enough  medical  knowledge  to 
know  tbat  could  mean  cancer,  and  I  asked  if 
that  was  a  possibility.  Dr.  Henley  said  yes, 
but  thi^  it  could  mean  many  other  things. 
At  bis  suggestion.  Dr.  Franklin  Clark,  an 
outstanding  local  surgeon,  removed  two  of 
my  lymph  nodes  and  sent  them  to  a  pathol- 
ogist for  study. 

Several  days  later.  Dr.  Clark  called  with 
the  results:  I  had  lymphoma,  a  cancer  of  the 
lymphatic  system.  My  specific  type,  he  said. 
was  called  nodular  poorly  differentiated 
lymphoma,  or  NJ>J3X..  a  very  slow-moving 
fonn  of  the  disease.  When  I  hung  up,  Kathy 
and  I  wrapped  our  arms  around  each  other 
andcrted. 

Later  that  day.  I  called  Dad  to  teU  him  I 
had  cancer.  We  Zumwalts  play  a  lot  of  jokes 
on  one  another,  and  they  can  get  a  little 
rough  sometimes,  so  Dad  laughed  and  said. 
"You're  kidding  me." 

I  said  I  wished  I  were.  After  a  long  pause. 
Dad  said.  In  a  soft  voice,  "Elmo.  I  Just  don't 
know  whiat  to  say." 

When  I  told  Mom.  she  cried  and  said  how 
unfair  she  thought  It  was.  I  didn't  feel  any 
sense  of  unfairness  or  anger.  I  realized  I  had 

a  problem  to  deal  with,  and  I  had  better  get 

on  with  it. 
Dad  and  I  began  a  flurry  of  activity  to 

leam  as  much  as  we  could.  We  telephoned 
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cancer  specialists  aroimd  the  country  and 
consi  ilted  oncologists  at  several  universities. 

Tfa  m  we  went  to  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stittne  in  Bethesda,  Md..  where  they  discov- 
ered that  the  cancer  had  spread  throughout 
my  lymphatic  system  and  had  Invaded  my 
sple«i.  my  bone  marrow  and  probably  my 
liver;  That  was  devastating  to  hear.  But  Dr. 
PauliBunn.  an  oncologist,  then  at  N.C.I,  and 
now  jat  the  University  Hospital  In  Denver, 
who4>  we  consulted,  offered  some  good 
newae  because  NJ^.D.L.  moves  so  slowly,  the 
median  survival  time,  even  at  an  advanced 
staga.  is  eight  years.  There  was,  however,  a 
dark, side:  my  type  of  lymphoma  was  always 
fatali 

"Eterytime?"  I  asked. 

"T^."  Dr.  Buim  said. 

Hei  was.  however,  able  to  offer  some  hope. 
Doctors  at  Stanford  University  had  recently 
repoked  the  cure  of  an  N.P.D.L.  patient  as 
the  lesult  of  an  experimental  technique  in- 
volvmg  monoclonal  antibodies,  which 
modify  the  body's  own  immune  defense 
syst«n  so  that  It  attacks  the  mallgiuuit  cells 
and  rids  the  body  of  the  c&ncer. 

Dr.  Bunn  said  I  could  begin  chemotherapy 
immediately,  or  I  could  watch  and  wait.  He 
said  that  a  10-year  comparative  analysis  had 
sho^  that  N.P.D.I.  patients  who  received 
immediate  treatment  did  not  have  survival 
timet  any  longer  than  those  who  waited 
until  the  disease  became  more  active. 

I  decided  to  watch  and  wait. 

I  i^iade  a  decision  to  volunteer  for  a  re- 
search program  at  N.C.I.,  so  that  the 
progress  of  my  disease  could  be  monitored 
by  asi  institution  at  the  cutting  edge  of  re- 
search and  treatment.  Several  months  later, 
I  algo  decided  to  go  to  Stanford  to  see  if 
theif  researchers  could  develop  my  mono- 
clonal antibodies. 

Ajj^ibal.  Of  all  the  crises  Elmo  and  I  had 
beeni  through  together,  the  diagnosis  of  his 
cancer  was  the  toughest.  But  he  never  ex- 
pressed the  least  bit  of  anger,  and  although 
he  maintained  hope,  he  did  not  delude  him- 
self Into  believing  that  he  was  going  to  be 
curep. 

Add  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  felt  his  medi- 
cal condition  was  of  secondary  importance 
to  his  family's  financial  condition.  He  was 
deeply  worried,  almost  to  the  point  of  obses- 
sion«  alx>ut  their  welfare.  He  was  most  trou- 
bled al>out  RusseU's  future. 

To  ease  his  mind,  I  placed  some  money  I 
had  inherited  into  a  tnist  fund  for  Russell. 
And  I  promised  I  would  continue  contribut- 
ing to  the  fund  so  that,  if  the  worst  hap- 
pened, Russell  would  have  enough  money  to 
subast  in  adulthood. 

Enio.  One  of  Russell's  speech  teachers  at- 
tended a  seminar  where  Dr.  Salvatore  De- 
Maico  of  E^t  Carolina  University  spoke  on 
sensory  integration  problems  in  children. 
She  thought  he  might  be  talking  about  Rus- 
sell's problem.  We  contacted  Dr.  DeMarco, 
who  tested  Russell  and  reported  he  had  a 
senA>ry  Integration  dysfunction,  which 
ori^nates  in  the  brain,  but  the  cause  of 
wliich  is  uncertain.  The  symptoms  are  an  in- 
ability to  discriminate  among  sounds  and 
sigUts  and  to  concentrate. 

Tbere  was  no  surgery  that  could  Improve 
RusBeU's  dysfunction.  And  while  some  chil- 
dren's conditions  are  improved  with  drugs, 
they  did  not  help  Russell.  In  many  cases, 
when  children  reach  11  or  12  they  begin  to 
outgrow  these  problems  to  some  extent.  But 
giv^  the  level  of  Russell's  dysfunction.  Dr. 
De^arco  did  not  ttiink  RusseU  would  ever 
conlpletely  overcome  his. 

la  February  1985.  two  years  after  the  ini- 
tial diagnosis  of  my  lymphoma.  Dr.  Ivor 
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Royston.  f  leading  researcher  in  monoclonal 
antibodies  at  the  University  of  California  in 
San  Diego,  performed  my  ninth  lymph  node 
biopsy.  When  he  called  with  the  results,  he 
reported  that,  incredible  as  it  seemed,  I  had 
Hodgkin's  Disease,  a  fast-moving,  aggressive 
form  of  oancer,  as  well  as  lymphoma.  One 
lymph  node  had  grown  so  big  it  was  Imping- 
ing on  my  bladder  and  moving  toward  my 
ureter  an4  kidney. 
The  tinie  for  watch-and-wait  was  over. 
Because  my  cancers  appeared  in  so  many 
areas,  radiation  would  not  be  effective,  nor 
would  surgery.  The  only  potentially  useful 
treatment  was  chemotherapy. 

I  am  a  lawyer  and  I  don't  think  I  could 
prove  in  dourt,  by  the  weight  of  the  existing 
scientific  evidence,  that  Agent  Orange  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  medical  problems — nervous 
disordersJcancer  and  skin  problems— report- 
ed by  Vietnam  veterans,  or  of  their  chil- 
dren's serous  birth  defects.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced th^t  it  is.  (In  May  1984.  a  class-action 
suit  brought  on  behalf  of  Vietnam  veterans 
against  several  chemical  manufacturers  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  Agent  Orange 
was  settled  without  trial  for  $180  million.) 

I  reaUM  that  what  I  am  saying  may  imply 
that  my  father  is  responsible  for  my  illness 
and  Russell's  disability.  I  have  the  greatest 
love  and  lulmiration  for  Dad  as  a  man,  and 
the  deepest  respect  for  him  as  a  military 
leader.  I  4o  not  doubt  for  a  minute  that  the 
saving  of  American  lives  was  always  his  first 
priority,  pertainly  thousands,  perhaps  even 
myself,  at'e  alive  today  because  of  his  deci- 
sion to  uae  Agent  Orange. 

AoKiRAl..  Knowing  what  I  now  know.  I 
still  would  have  ordered  the  defoliation  to 
achieve  the  objectives  it  did.  of  reducing  cas- 
ualties. But  that  does  not  ease  the  sorrow  I 
feel  for  omo.  or  the  anguish  his  illness,  and 
Russell'sTdisabllity.  give  me.  It  is  the  first 
thing  I  tikink  of  when  I  awake  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  last  thing  I  remember  when  I 
go  to  sleep  at  night. 

Elmo.  I  have  always  fought  to  keep 
thoughts^  of  my  disease  from  dominating  my 
consclou^ess.  But  after  I  learned  that  my 
latest  lymph  node  biopsy  showed  there  were 
Hodgkin'fe  disease  cells  present,  I  found 
myself  wondering  what  death  would  be  like 
and  how  I  would  feel  when  it  approached. 

Thinking  about  Maya  and  Russell  was  the 
hardest  part.  After  I  broke  the  bad  news  of 
my  test  results,  Maya  asked  if  I  wanted  to 
die  to  get  rid  of  my  cancer.  I  told  her  I 
would  racier  be  on  earth  with  her. 

I  knew  then  that  if  my  next  three  months 
of  chemotherapy  were  not  successful,  there 
was  a  treatment  of  last  resort,  an  experi- 
mental procedure  in  wtiich  I  would  be  given 
total  body  radiation,  coupled  with  high 
levels  of  chemotherapy.  The  treatment  is  so 
powerful  that  it  completely  destroys  the 
marrow  tnside  the  bones  that  manufactures 
blood  ceOs.  which  must  then  be  replaced  by 
transplants. 

Dr.  John  J.  Nanfro.  the  physician  at  the 
Naval  mwpital  in  Bethesda,  who  told  me 
about  this  treatment,  warned  that  this  is 
the  mo^  intensive  medical  procedure  he 
knew,  "if  you  combined  your  polio,  heart 
surgery,]  Vietnam  experience,  cancer  and 
chemotherapy  all  together,  the  bone 
marrow  Would  still  l>e  worse.  It  is  unbeliev- 
ably difficult  for  the  patient  and  the  risks 
are  very  high." 

A  boqe  marrow  transplant  required  a 
donor  w)io  had  a  perfect  tissue  match  with 
me.  So  the  first  thing  was  to  determine  if 
any  of  n  y  siblings  qualified. 


Admikal.  Elmo's  sister  Mouzeta  provided 
the  good  news.  She  turned  out  to  be  a  per- 
fect tissue  match. 

Elmo.  Less  ttian  two  weeks  after  my  final 
chemotherapy  treatment  was  completed  in 
November  1985,  I  discovered  an  enlarged 
lymph  node  In  my  left  groin  area. 

This  was  the  worst  possible  sign.  I  could 
not  believe  It  had  appeared  so  quickly  in  the 
face  of  nine  months  of  potent  anticancer 
drugs.  If  it  were  Hodgjcin's,  the  more  aggres- 
sive of  my  two  cancers.  I  knew  my  time 
could  be  very  short. 

Dad  and  I  were  alone  in  my  room  at  the 
hospital  in  Bethesda  the  morning  before  I 
was  to  have  my  14th  lymph  node  biopsy. 
Neither  of  us  openly  express  our  emotions 
often,  but  there  were  some  things  I  felt  very 
deeply.  I  told  him  he  had  done  more  for  me 
than  any  father  could  possibly  do  for  his 
son.  He  had  lifted  so  many  burdens  off  me 
that  I  could  never  adequately  express  by 
gratitude. 

Dad  put  his  arms  around  me  and  told  me 
how  glad  he  was  to  be  able  to  help,  and 
what  I  meant  to  him  as  a  son.  Neither  of  us 
could  talk  for  quite  a  while  afterward. 

When  the  pathology  report  was  complet- 
ed, it  showed  the  worst  had  happened.  It 
was  Hodgkin's  disease. 

AoMiBAL.  I  had  always  let  myself  have 
hope,  but  that  hope  was  shattered  when 
Elmo  told  me  the  results  of  bis  latest  pa- 
thology report.  I  could  not  escape  the  sad- 
ness I  felt  at  the  prospect  of  facing  life 
without  Elmo.  He  is  more  than  a  son  to  me. 
He  is  also  my  partner,  my  brother,  someone 
in  whom  I  tiave  absolute  trust  and  confi- 
dence. I  knew  that  without  Elmo  life  would 
never  have  the  sest  and  fun  that  he  puts 
into  it. 

Elmo.  I  was  faced  with  the  hardest  deci- 
sion of  my  life.  During  the  bone  marrow 
procedure,  I  had  a  l-in-5  chance  of  dying— 
from  bacterial,  viral  and  yeast  infections, 
the  failure  of  Mouzetta's  bone  marrow  to 
"take"  in  my  body,  or  graft-versus-host  dis- 
ease, in  which  the  new  white  blood  cells  in 
the  marrow  attack  the  host's  cells  in  the 
liver,  skin,  lungs  and  so  on. 

In  the  end,  I  decided  on  the  bone  marrow 
transplant  because  I  love  Kathy,  Maya, 
Russell,  my  family  and  life,  and  I  wanted  to 
do  the  one  thing  that  would  give  me  a 
chance  of  being  with  them  for  a  long  time. 

Admiral.  Kathy,  Mouzetta,  Maya,  RusseU 
and  I  took  up  residence  on  Jan.  30.  1986.  in 
a  small  apartment  that  was  a  short  walk 
from  the  Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Research 
Center  in  Seattle,  a  primary  faciUty  for 
bone  marrow  transplants,  where  Elmo  was 
to  receive  his  transplant  from  Mouzetta. 

To  lessen  the  chances  of  infection.  EHmo 
was  placed  in  a  sterile  environment.  His 
Uving  space  was  an  8-by-lO-foot  cubicle  par- 
titioned off  from  the  rest  of  his  hospital 
room  by  a  nylon  curtain. 

I  brought  a  calendar  for  Elmo's  wall.  I 
thought  marking  off  each  day  would  give 
him  a  psychological  lift,  reminding  him  how 
far  he  had  come. 

Beginning  Wednesday.  Feb.  12,  Elmo 
began  an  exhaustive  procedure:  two  days  of 
massive  chemotherapy,  a  day  of  rest,  and 
then  six  days  of  full-body  radiation,  de- 
signed to  kiU  every  last  cancer  ceU  in  his 
body.  Just  as  the  doctors  had  predicted, 
Elmo's  condition  steadUy  worsened.  With  no 
immune  system  to  protect  Ixim,  he  devel- 
oped mouth,  throat  and  esophagus  sores  so 
severe  he  said  it  felt  as  though  someone 
were  inside  his  mouth  with  a  branding  iron. 

He  could  not  take  too  much  morphine  be- 
cause it  would  impair  his  kidney  function. 


Several  nights  he  paced  unUl  dawn  because 
of  the  pain.  His  face  puffed  out  and  in  a 
single  hour  he  lost  all  his  hair.  But  no 
matter  how  badly  he  felt,  he  found  a  way  to 
stagger  over  to  the  calendar  and  cross  off 
another  day. 

Elmo.  Dad  came  by  every  morning  for 
almost  three  months,  but  sometimes  I  felt 
so  terrible  I  did  not  say  a  word  to  him.  He 
would  always  teU  me  he  loved  me  and  try  to 
cheer  me  up. 

Admikal.  On  Feb.  20,  Mouzetta  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Swedish  Hospital  Medical  Center, 
directly  across  the  street  from  the  Hutchin- 
son Center.  Siugeons  there  removed  1.000 
cubic  centimeters  of  her  bone  marrow, 
which  was  rushed  to  Elmo's  bedside  where 
it  was  intravenously  injected  into  him. 

Three  weeks  later,  the  doctors  drew 
marrow  from  EHmo's  bone  for  analysis.  The 
results  indicated  ttiat  Mouzetta's  marrow 
was  producing  both  red  and  white  blood 
cells.  We  were  all  Jubilant.  A  major  hurdle 
had  been  surmounted. 

On  Monday,  March  24.  1986.  we  gave  Rus- 
seU the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  walk  into 
Elmo's  heretofore  bacteria-free  bubble.  It 
was  a  symbolic  step,  indicating  that  Elmo's 
Immune  system  could  now  tolerate  normal 
air  and  contact  with  people.  That  same  day. 
Elmo  was  discharged  from  the  Hutchinson 
Center. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  emotion  and  joyous 
celebration. 

Admibal.  Last  month,  Elmo  developed 
graft-versus-host  disease,  but  his  doctors  at 
Bethesda  hope  they  can  bring  it  under  con- 
trol with  immuno-suppressive  therapy. 

It  has  now  been  three  and  a  half  years 
since  Elmo  was  first  diagnosed  as  having 
cancer.  I  think  back  on  those  times  when 
Elmo  was  at  his  absolute  worst,  so  fevered, 
pained  and  weakened  that  it  was  hard  for 
him  even  to  lift  his  head.  I  remember  him 
whispering  to  me.  "Dad,  It  wiU  have  to  get  a 
heU  of  a  lot  worse  than  this  before  I  give 
up."» 


INTRODUCTION      OP      CLOC/NA- 

■noNAL  coMMODrry  proces- 
sion EXTENSION 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  very  small  pUot  programs  which 
provide  our  schools  with  flexibility 
and  efficiency  in  their  school  lunch 
programs.  These  two  programs  are  the 
National  Commodity  Processing  and 
Commodity  Letter  of  Credit  prognuns. 
These  programs,  at  little  or  no  cost  to 
the  Government,  provide  school  dis- 
tricts with  responsive  school  lunch 
programs,  programs  which  make  run- 
ning a  school  and  feeding  children 
more  effective. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  Senator 
McClttre  has  introduced  an  extension 
of  these  two  programs,  which  sunset 
automatically  this  summer,  and  once 
more  join  with  him  as  a  cosponsor.  I 
cannot  describe  the  frustration  a 
school  district  experiences  when  com- 
modity shipments  come  late,  or  when 
great  blocks  of  surplus  commodities 
must  be  processed.  These  two  pro- 
grams provide  the  schools  with  a  few 
options. 

Under  the  commodity  letter  of  credit 
program,  selected  school  districts  re- 
ceive cash  or  a  letter  of  credit  in  lieu 


of  commodities.  These  school  districts 
can  thus  purchase  what  they  need,  not 
what  the  Government  says  they  need. 
National  Commodity  Processing  takes 
raw  commodities,  allows  contractors  to 
process  them  into  finished  foods,  and 
makes  them  available  to  the  school 
districts. 

These  are  sensible,  efficimt  pro- 
grams which  should  be  continued.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in 
extending  these  two  progams,  and  I 
commend  Senator  McClubz  for  his 
continued  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  Na- 
tion's school  districts.* 


NAUM  MEIMAN 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  various 
changes  in  recent  weeks  that  support 
its  desire  to  improve  relations  and  im- 
plement a  more  open  policy.  Among 
these  changes  is  the  release  of  a 
number  of  prisoners  of  conscience.  In 
addition,  a  Soviet  official  has  stated 
that  emigration  levels  will  reach 
10.000  to  12,000  this  year.  This  would 
be  a  considerable  improvement  from 
recent  years. 

Although  I  strongly  encourage  the 
Soviets  to  continue  with  the  proposed 
changes,  their  refusal  to  cooperate  In 
human  rights  issues  causes  me  to 
pause.  There  are  several  cancer  pa- 
tients in  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  in 
desperate  need  of  medical  attention  in 
the  West,  yet  they  have  been  denied 
permission  to  emigrate.  Benjamin 
Chamy  is  one  of  these  unfortunate  in- 
dividuals. If  Benjamin  does  not  receive 
treatment  in  the  West  immediately,  it 
is  likely  that  he  will  die. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California, 
Senator  Wilson,  for  his  work  on 
behalf  of  Benjamin  and  other  Soviets 
cancer  victims.  Senator  Wilson  held  a 
rally  for  Benjamin  yesterday.  Congres- 
sional pressure  such  as  this  has  proven 
to  be  successful  in  influencing  the  So- 
viets on  human  rights  cases. 

The  imwillingness  of  the  Soviets  to 
cooperate  in  a  life  and  death  situation 
such  as  the  treatment  of  cancer  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  the  death  of  Inna 
Meiman.  The  Soviet  Government  did 
not  allow  Inna  to  receive  medical  at- 
tention in  the  United  States  until  her 
illness  had  progressed  to  a  point  where 
it  could  no  longer  be  treated.  Naum 
Meiman.  Inna's  widower,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  Join  Inna  in  the  West  or  to 
attend  her  funeral.  The  Soviets'  con- 
tinuous refusal  to  release  Naum  causes 
me  to  doubt  their  seriousness  about 
improving  relations  between  our  coun- 
tries. 

I  urge  the  Soviets  officials  to  grant 
Naum  Meiman  an  exit  visa  immediate- 
ly.* 
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tee.  Further,  the  uae  of  mechanical  ratios  to 
determine  ellglbUity  obviates  any  meaning- 


TECHNOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 

I  Mr.     KfclHRY.     Mr      T>rMri<1»nt      fnr 


Given  this  reality,  the  lack  of  mean- 
ingful exchanges  of  information  and 
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GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  ifr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Prealdoit.  on 
ICardi  2S.  1087.  Oreek  Independence 
Dajr  was  oelebrmted. 

Tbe  date  of  thli  oelebrmtion  is  sisnlf  • 
leant  as  tt  marks  the  168th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  revohitkni  which  eventually 
freed  the  Ore^  people  from  the  Otto- 
man Emigre  in  1831.  It  is  fitting  that 
we.  as  Americans,  loin  in  celebrating 
this  day  because  our  two  countries 
have  shared  the  same  ideals  and  goals 
for  demooacy  and  the  OreeiEs  have 
followed  many  of  oar  country's  found- 
ing prtedples.  Foe  Irertance,  the  Amer- 
ican revolution  became  a  standard  for 
the  OreAs  as  they  fought  for  their 
own  Independence,  and  our  Declara- 
tioD  of  Independence  served  as  a 
model  for  theirs. 

The  country  of  Greece,  small  In  size 
by  comparison,  has  produced  some  of 
the  wortd's  greatest  philosophers,  art- 
ists, and  scientists,  of  whose  talents  we 
have  been  the  grateful  recipients.  Ad- 
ditionally, many  significant  contribu- 
tions have  been  made  by  Greeks  in  the 
fidds  of  medicine,  fashion,  and  gov- 
ernment. In  my  own  State  of  Utah, 
our  «y<"'»"""<****'  have  been  enhanced 
and  our  lives  have  been  enriched  be- 
cause of  the  contributions  of  our 
Ore^  population. 

We  have  celebrated  Oreek  Independ- 
ence Day  together  for  many  years,  and 
I  hope  this  day  will  continue  to  be 
symtelic  of  the  cooperative  and  sup- 
portive relationship  the  Greeks  and 
Americans  have  shared  throughout 
the  years.* 
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FknHA  REGULATICWS 

•  Ifr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  was 
created  by  Ccmgress  as  the  lender  of 
last  resort  for  those  involved  in  agri- 
cultural production.  It  was  designed  to 
I»t>vlde  supervised  credit  for  farmers 
and  ranchers  that  are  facing  adversity; 
it  was  designed  to  provide  a  means  by 
which  young  people  can  obtain  the  fi- 
nancing needed  to  begin  farming;  and 
it  was  derigned  to  give  all  that  need  to 
utilize  it,  fair  access  to  its  programs. 
Congress  has  not  changed  this  man- 
date. Yet  at  a  recent  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  we  heard  disturb- 
ing testimony  that  these  basic  tenents 
are  being  challenged.  Challenged  by 
the  very  agency  itself. 

The  FmHA.  through  the  issuance  of 
administrative  rules,  is  trying  to 
change  the  scope  and  nature  of  its 
mission.  It  is  trying  to  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  to  many  of  its  present 
borrowers  and  prevent  many  more  po- 
tential borrowers  from  utilizing  FmHA 
programs.  Furthermore,  they  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  develop  a  training 
program  to  implement  these  rules 
before  ever  considering  public  com- 
ments as  required  by  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act. 


thi 


Cr.  President,  members  of  the  Com- 
m  btee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Fvestry  find  this  very  disturbing. 
Miny  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  Joined  me  in  sending  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ex- 
pressing our  concerns  with  the  pro- 
regulations  and  the  process  the 
followed  in  preparing  to  imple- 
t  these  regulations. 

President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
The  letter  and  its  enclosure  follows: 
Umird  Statsb  Sbhatb.  ComtlTTIB 

OH  AoaiCULTUBK,  NUTXITIOII.  AII9 
POUBTIT, 

WaOiington,  DC.  March  17. 19»7. 
Hc^  RlCBAU  E.  Ltho. 
Secretary  of  Affricvlture,  Departmtnt  of  Ag- 
ficuUun,  WaahingUm,  DC. 

Mr.  Skrztakt:  On  March  11,  1987, 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
Forestry  held  a  hearing  on  the  Fanners 
Administnition's  proposed  regula- 
enUtled  "General  Revision  of  Farmer 
Reculations;  Propooed  Rule,"  52 
F^.  1706  (Jan.  15.  1M7).  Tou  will  recall 
that  an  extension  of  the  30-day  comment 
was  granted  by  the  Department  as  a 
It  of  requests  from  the  Senate  Agricul- 
Commlttee.  other  members  of  Congress 
the  public. 

ro  major  points  became  apparent  during 
thfe  hearing.  One  is  that  the  provisions  of 
th#  proposed  regulations  would  be  extreme- 
ly lletrlmental  to  FmHA's  present  fann  bor- 
rowers and  to  those  applying  for  nnHA 
loipis.  Second,  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration exhibited  a  blatant  disregard 
f 04  the  Intent  of  tbe  public  comment  provi- 
slotis  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  5 
Vk-C.  653. 

the  first  point,  we  believe  that  the  pro- 
regulations  circumvent  present  law, 
due  process,  do  not  adequately 
Ider  the  Impact  upon  the  rural  economy 
dramatically  change  the  traditional  and 
tutory  role  of  FmHA  as  the  lender-of- 
-resort.  We  strongly  disagree  with  the 
>t  to  make  such  profound  changes 

the  promulgation  of  regulations. 
>nd,  it  is  apparent  that  the  FmHA  was 
prepared  to  implement  the  regulations  as 
were  proposed  without  reviewing  the 
>Uc  comment.  FmHA  prepared  a  training 
complete  with  mantial  and  tapes  to 
ict  the  field  staff  on  bow  to  implement 
proposed  regulations.  This  suggests  that 
any  comments  would  not  be  seriously  con- 
si<fered.  We  are  appalled  by  the  agency's  ap- 
parent disregard  for  tills  crucial  aspect  of 
rulemaking  process. 

Jt  are  attaching  a  list  of  concerns  wtiich 
faced  during  our  hearing  and  which 
be  addressed  in  developing  a  new  set 
>roposed  regulations  on  these  items.  We 
you  to  begin  again  in  developing 
regulations,  keeping  these  concerns  in 
We  further  suggest  ttiat  In  the  future 
whenever  major  revisions  to  regulations  are 
being  considered  that  consultation  with 
Coigress  take  place  prior  to  publication  of 
the  proposal-  If  this  procedure  were  to  be 
fo8owed  we  could  minimize  future  conflicts. 
MSreover,  we  insist  tlutt  you  carefully  con- 
sU  er  public  comments  as  Is  required  by  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

you  pointed  out  in  your  letter  to  Chair- 
man Lealiy  there  were  some  benefits  to 
famers  in  the  proposed  regiilations.  These 
in  iluded  provisions  affecting  cross-collatera- 
Ui  itlon,  conservation  easements,  loan  con- 
so  idation  at  reduced  rates  of  Interest,  liber- 
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alizatloe  of  emergency  loan  purposes  to 
cover  household  contents  and  clarification 
of  the  conditions  under  which  FmHA  will 
continue  to  fund  certain  housing  borrowers 
whose  farmer  program  loans  are  acceler- 
ated. Vfit  would  ask  that  you  find  a  way  to 
proceed|  with  the  Implementation  of  these 
provlsiotiB,  wtUle  starting  over  with  another 
proposed  rule  for  other  provisions.  In  addi- 
tion we  [would  hope  that  the  revised  regula- 
tions w^uld  enhance  FmHA's  ability  to  ne- 
gotiate (with  other  lenders  and  borrowers  to 
restructure  loans  whenever  possible,  par- 
ticularly when  provisions  of  Cliapter  12 
t>ankruitcy  law  may  compel  a  higher  cost 
restructtirbig. 
Sincerely, 
Patrick  Lealiy,  Chairman.  Thomas  A 
le:  Tom  Harkln;  John  Melcher, 
Pryon  Kent  Conrad;  Wyche 
vler,  Jr.;  Howell  T.  HefUn;  and 
ivid  L.  Boren. 
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or  Some  or  thk  Major  Concrrhs 

DURIHG  THX  HRARDIO  HkLD  BT  THE 
SRKAlk  COMMITTEX  OR  AGRICDLTDRX,  NU- 
TRmiJH,  AHS  FORRSTRT  OH  PROPOSED 
FMHA  RBCtTLATIOIf  S 

1.  PRS-APFLICATION  AMD  APFUCATIOR  RISK 
RATIOS 

FmHA  was  established  by  Congress  to 
proyidej  credit  to  borrowers  who  cannot 
qualify  for  commercial  credit.  In  essence, 
the  proposed  new  risk  ratios  impose  com- 
mercial credit  standards  on  applicants  for 
FmHA  credit.  This  Is  inconsistent  with 
FmHA's  legislative  mandate. 

The  (roposed  regulations  would  disqualify 
many  m  FmHA's  present  borrowers.  Esti- 
mates of  those  who  are  currently  borrowing 
from  AnHA  who  would  not  qualify  for 
loans  under  the  proposal  range  from  18%  to 
roughljl  50%.  Such  disenfrandiisement  does 
not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  mission 
of  PteMA.  While  some  means  to  provide 
speedier  turnaround  of  applications  is  neces- 
sary, it  Is  essential  tliat  any  proposal  for 
screenlag  Incorporate  explicit  appeal  proce- 
dures and  be  supported  by  careful  evalua- 
tion of  the  Impaicts  of  the  decision  criteria 
on  the  f  ligibllity  of  potential  FmHA  borrow- 

3.  SURTLUS  PROPERTIES 

nnHA  has  acquired  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  farmland  nationwide. 
Due  to, Its  policy  of  starting  adverse  action 
proceedings  on  all  farmers  who  are  $100  or 
more  delinquent  for  one  year  or  more, 
FmHA  wlU  probably  acquire  much  more 
land  In  the  futive  through  foreclosures  or 
conveyances.  The  critical  issue  In  farm 
states  1$  to  whom  FmHA  will  sell  this  farm- 
land. F^nHA  has  historically  adhered  to  a 
law  thak  requires  it  to  restrict  its  sales  of  ac- 
quired farmland  to  family  sized  farms  for  a 
three-year  period  after  acquisition.  The  pro- 
posed regulations  would  permit  FmHA  to 
auction  its  farm  land  to  the  tUgfaest  bidder 
after  only  one  year.  Tills  is  In  clear  deroga- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  historic  mission  of 
FmHA  to  help  protect  rural  community  and 
foster  fiunlly  farms. 

PATIOH  OP  THE  ROLE  OP  COUirrT 
COmflTTEES 

The  jproposed  regulations  would  allow 
FmHA  :staf  f  members  to  usurp  the  tilstoric 
role  of  FmHA  county  committees  in  deter- 
mining who  is  eligible  to  apply  for  FmHA 
loans.  The  rules  allow  state  FmHA  staff 
membe^  to  overrule  favorable  decisions  of 
the  committees  and  otherwise  restrict  the 
exercls  •■  of  Judgment  of  the  county  commit- 
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tee.  Further,  the  use  of  mechanical  ratios  to 
determine  eligibility  obviates  any  meaning- 
ful decision  m^Mny  role  for  these  commit- 
tees. Historically  the  role  of  the  county 
committee  lias  )>een  to  assess  the  manageri- 
al and  personal  characteristics  of  applicants. 
We  are  concerned  that  mechanical  use  of  fi- 
nancial ratios  will  preclude  applicants  who 
have  the  potential  to  be  successful  farmers 
from  receiving  FmHA  funding. 

4.  KCOROiac  RARRIERS  TO  SUCCESSFUL  PARMIRG 
BT  PMRA  BORROWERS 

It  is  essential  that  FmHA  iMrrowers  I>e 
permitted  to  operate  their  farms  on  a  com- 
parable basis  with  non-PmHA  borrowers. 
The  pro[>oeed  regulations  would  thwart 
nnHA  borrowers'  potential  for  success  by 
such  actions  as:  proliibiting  loans  for  ad- 
vance payments  of  cash  rent  (in  clear  con- 
travention of  statute),  prohibiting  the  use 
of  loans  to  expand  production  of  commod- 
ities declared  to  l>e  "in  surplus",  prohibiting 
further  loans  for  production  in  excess  of  the 
lower  of  the  borrower's  average  production 
over  the  past  five  years  or  the  past  two 
years,  prohibiting  replacement  of  foimda- 
tion  livestock  herds  with  line  of  credit  guar- 
antees, requiring  cash  reserves  in  amounts 
equivalent  to  depreciation  allowances,  limit- 
ing tbe  use  of  balloon  payments,  and  requir- 
ing pledges  of  all  assets  for  any  loan. 


8.  BARRIERS  TO  BBCnnflHG,  LOW  EQUTTr,  AlfD 
REENTRT  FARMERS 

FmHA  has  proposed  a  number  of  regula- 
tions (in  addition  to  the  risk  assessment 
ratios)  that  would  impede  beginning  farm- 
ers, low  equity  farmers  and  reentry  farmers. 
For  example,  FmHA  would  require  three 
years'  experience  in  operating  and  manag- 
ing a  farm  within  the  last  five  years  before 
a  farmer  would  t>e  eligible  to  apply  for  a 
loan.  It  would  also  require  preferences  for 
existing  borrowers,  and,  prohibit  loans 
except  in  limited  circumstances,  to  an  appli- 
cant who  tias  previously  entered  Into  debt 
settlement  with  FmHA.  Further,  these  regu- 
lations will  in  general  prohibit  ext«iding 
credit  to  Irarrowers  whose  previous  obliga- 
tions have  been  discharged  through  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

6.  RBqunnfG  oourttwidi  disasters  prior  to 

REAUTHORIZHfO  FOR  EMERGEN CT  LOAMS 

The  proposed  regulations  would  not  allow 
disaster  loans  unless  the  county  as  a  whole 
suffered  a  qualifying  30%  disaster  loss.  The 
law  establishing  disaster  payments  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  both  widespread  disasters 
and  more  Isolated  disasters  that  injure  only 
Individual  farmers  or  small  groups  of  farm- 
ers. 

7.  APPRAISALS 

In  derogation  of  the  law  which  requires 
FmHA  to  promulgate  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  FmHA  appraisal  process.  FmHA 
proposes  to  simply  delete  the  regulations  on 
appraisals  from  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions. 

S.  MIX  OP  OPERATnro  AHD  OWHXRSHIP  LOAIT8 

Farmers'  Home  appears  to  be  moving  rap- 
idly to  position  itself  as  a  supplier  of  operat- 
ing credit,  to  the  point  of  discontinuing 
farm  ownership  loans.  While  operating 
credit  concerns  may  t>e  the  primary  issue  in 
this  particular  phase  of  the  business  cycle, 
abandoning  the  ownership  programs  may 
have  serious  long  term  implications.  The 
Committee  would  like  to  see  evidence  that 
movement  In  tills  direction  Is  warranted.* 


TECHNOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  for 
those  of  us  concerned  with  the  issue  of 
maintaining  America's  technological 
(K>mpetitivenes8,  a  continuing  concern 
is  the  question  of  how  we  can  promote 
continuing  education  on  technological 
developments,  both  for  scientists  and 
engineers,  and  for  policymakers. 
These  questions  have  been  examined 
in  two  thoughtful  editorials  in  Science 
magazine  by  Philip  H.  Abelson.  former 
editor  of  Science. 

As  Abelson  points  out.  education  in 
our  rapidly  changing  technological  so- 
ciety must  l>e  an  ongoing  process.  New 
technologies  can  make  a  university 
education  in  engineering  obsolete  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  We  must  make 
education  for  our  engineers  In  indus- 
try a  continuing  process  If  we  are  to 
remain  competitive  in  the  world  econ- 
omy. And  scientists  and  engineers  on 
our  university  faculties  are  also  at 
risk. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  [MIT]  has  developed  an 
innovative  program  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  As  AI}elson  describes  in  his 
article,  more  than  half  of  the  students 
at  MIT  hi  the  early  1980's  wishing  to 
major  in  electrical  engineering  and 
computer  science  sought  to  take  a 
course  entitled  "Structure  and  Inter- 
pretation of  Computer  Programs," 
which  included  newly  developed  cut- 
ting-edge material  that  most  senior 
faculty  memtiers  were  not  familiar 
with.  Thus  the  MIT  faculty  members 
were  placed  in  the  position  of  Icnowing 
less  about  this  important  subject  than 
their  own  sophomore  students.  The  so- 
lution was  a  special  course  for  faculty 
during  the  January  break  in  1984,  in- 
cluding a  2-week  period  of  total  im- 
mersion in  the  subject  at  a  secluded 
of  f -campus  location.  This  enabled  MIT 
faculty  members  to  enjoy  "a  tremen- 
dous learning  experience,"  and  to  once 
again  l>ecome  computer-literate. 

The  MIT  experience  has  led  to  simi- 
lar programs  at  other  universities,  and 
at  leading  companies  such  as  AT&T, 
OE,  and  IBM.  This  MIT  program  is  a 
model  for  what  should  be  a  national 
effort  at  continuing  education  in  sci- 
ence and  technology.  As  Abelson 
points  out,  "A  national  need  exists  to 
foster  lifelong  learning.  This  need  de- 
mands attention  and  support  from 
universities,  industry,  professional  or- 
ganizations, private  foundations,  and 
the  Government." 

A  second  editorial  by  Abelson,  also 
in  Science,  points  out  that  most  policy- 
makers do  not  have  sufficient  under- 
standing of  science  and  technology 
issues,  and  that  most  scientists  and  en- 
gineers have  little  luiderstanding  of 
the  process  of  politics  and  policymak- 
ing and  how  to  influence  that  process. 
He  also  notes  that  "key  decisions  in 
the  grand  issue  involving  technology 
are  made  by  public  policy,  not  in  the 
marketplace." 


Given  this  reality,  the  lack  of  mean- 
ingful exchanges  of  information  and 
ideas  between  policymakers  in  Con- 
gress and  scientists  and  engineers  in- 
volved in  creating  new  technologies  is 
a  disturbing  phenomenon.  Congress, 
propelled  by  the  pressure  of  the 
media,  tends  to  focus  on  the  immedi- 
ate and  the  short-term  crisis  rather 
than  on  long-term  issues  and  complex 
problems  affecting  the  future.  And 
Members  of  Congress  have  little  time 
for  contemplation  of  serious  long- 
range  issues  whUe  caught  up  in  the 
whirlwind  of  the  political  process  in 
Wasliington. 

Abelson  suggests  that  "In  view  of 
the  frenetic  atmosphere  in  Washing- 
ton, scientists  and  engineers  in  the 
hinterlands  should  consider  the  advan- 
tages of  activities  in  the  home  States 
and  districts  •  •  •  By  the  nature  of 
their  professions,  scientists  and  engi- 
neers tend  to  be  alert  to  developments 
that  affect  the  national  and  global 
future.  They  could  provide  a  perspec- 
tive for  politicians  that  is  missing  in 
Washington." 

We  in  the  Congress  need  to  make 
greater  efforts  to  expose  ourselves  to 
the  views  of  the  scientific  community, 
and  to  educate  ourselves  about  com- 
plex issues  of  science  and  technology. 
And  the  scientist  and  engineers  in  our 
home  States  likewise  need  to  make 
greater  efforts  to  involve  themselves 
in  the  policymaking  process.  This  kind 
of  interchange  is  no  longer  a  luxury.  It 
is  a  vital  necessity  if  America  is  going 
to  remain  competitive  in  science  and 
technology  in  the  2l8t  century. 

I  ask  that  two  editorials  by  Philip 
Abelson  from  Science  magazine,  enti- 
tled "Managing  Technology"  and 
"Lifelong  Learning,"  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd. 

The  editorials  follow: 

Mahaghig  TscmfOUMiT 
Many  thoughtful  people  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  this  country.  They  are 
uneasy  about  loss  of  technological  competi- 
tiveness, a  mounting  trade  imlMdanoe,  and 
the  probability  that  the  nation  is  living 
beyond  its  means  and  may  face  the  need  to 
accept  a  lower  standard  of  living.  They  have 
long  been  troubled  by  reports  of  deleterious 
side  effects  of  technology.  Their  discomfort 
is  enhanced  by  a  feeling  that  they  are  help- 
leas  to  have  even  a  slight  impact  on  events. 
Most  of  those  who  would  like  to  Influence 
decisions  about  the  future  do  not  know  how. 
They  have  little  knowledge  about  how  socie- 
ty and  its  political  and  communications  sys- 
tems worlc  Edward  WenlL.  a  veteran  of  the 
national  political  scene  and  an  engineer,  has 
produced  a  book  that  will  Interest  them. 
This  volume  provides  Insightful  pospectives 
on  how  tectmology  interacts  with  the  vari- 
ous segments  of  society  and  notes  that  Uie 
key  decisions  in  the  grand  Issues  involving 
tectmology  are  made  by  public  policy,  not  in 
the  marketplace. 

Pollsters  have  determined  ttiat  television 
programs  are  exposed  an  average  of  7.5 
hours  a  day  in  American  households.  Ac- 
cordingly, one  of  the  realities  of  the  present 
Is  the  great  Impact  tliat  the  media  can  liave 
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on  poputor  opinion,  igudeilnt  it  volatile.  In 
turn,  tbe  media  raoognlw  that  If  they  do 
not  pmduoc  exetteniant.  they  wlU  loae  their 
llae  oCfertnci  tend  to  oonoentrate 
"M"P'*»  iHuee  and  Important 
I  affecting  tbe  future  get  UtUe  atten- 
ttooL  OocTMpondlngly.  aa  Wenk  poinU  out. 
la—uiee  truHmttted  by  the  pubUc  "tilt  the 
leclriattve  iinir««i  to  favor  what  ia  urgent 
rather  than  irtiat  la  important."  Wenic  fur- 
ther atatea:  "UoA  iauea  aeem  propeUed  by 
atther  eriata  or  preanire.  LegialatiTe  hlatoriee 
generally  couflim  tliia  pattern,  although 
there  are  ezcepttana.  Some  Imuea  are  alao 
driven  by  a  tidal  wave  of  popular  sentiment 
where  people  lead  their  leaders." 

In  what  foQowa.  the  scene  of  the  poUtical 
action  is  deecrlbed.  Washington  and  the  sur- 
rounding metropolitan  area  are  largely  de- 
voted to  poUtka  and  to  attempts  to  influ- 
ence liTglsH**"'  and  the  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  the  laws.  More  than  45.000  lawyers 
are  l«f— »— ■«  to  practice  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  govonment  Is.  of  course,  the 
largest  employer  of  perscomel.  but  thou- 
sands of  profeesianal  and  trade  assodations 
together  rank  second.  For  many  years,  the 
region  has  bad  a  great  building  boom  with 
tens  of  milUoos  of  square  feet  of  office 
space  added.  Tbe  complonent  of  federal  em- 
ployees in  the  Executive  Branch  has  ex- 
panded somewhat,  but  the  great  Increase 
has  been  in  congressional  staffers.  In  the 
last  two  decadea.  their  numbers  have  tai- 
about  fivefold,  and  they  now  total 
rly  404X)0.  Washington  seethes  with  ac- 
tivities at  major  and  minor  players— per- 
haps 100,000  of  than— Intent  on  influencing 
events.  Trying  to  monitor  the  most  exciting 
developments  is  a  press  and  electronic 
media  corps  that  totals  more  than  5.000. 

One  way  or  another,  most  of  the  issues 
being  dealt  with  have  to  do  with  money, 
power,  and  influence.  They  also  often  have 
a  substantial  content  of  technology.  The  po- 
Utical system  seems  to  find  It  difficult  to 
legislate  simply  about  technology.  In  the 
last  two  decades,  the  averages  number  of 
pages  devoted  to  each  law  has  tripled,  as  has 
the  number  of  pages  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. Last  year,  nearly  50.000  pages  were  de- 
voted to  new  or  amended  and  proposed  or 
final  regulationa.  The  regulations  are  often 
so  complex  that  those  affected,  though  pro- 
fessionals, find  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  language. 

Members  of  Congress  are  in  general  con- 
scientious and  well  meaning,  but  they  have 
little  free  time  for  contemplation  while  in 
Washington  Each  serves  on  an  average  of 
more  than  seven  committees  or  subcommit- 
tees. They  must  manage  staff,  be  available 
for  key  constituents,  deal  With  the  media, 
and  attend  Innumerable  social  functions. 

In  view  of  the  frenetic  atmosphere  in 
Washington,  scientists  and  engineers  In  the 
hinterlands  should  consider  the  advantages 
of  activities  in  the  home  states  and  districts. 
On  visits  home,  politicians  may  be  more  re- 
ceptive to  well-considered  positions  from  a 
group  of  cmwtituents  than  they  would  be 
elsewhere.  By  the  nature  of  their  profes- 
sions, scientists  snd  engineers  tend  to  be 
alert  to  developments  that  may  affect  the 
national  and  global  future.  They  could  pro- 
vide a  perspective  for  politicians  that  is 
miming  In  Washington. 


LirxLOirc  I^Momic 
At  one  time,  a  single  stint  of  university 
education  was  sufficient  to  provide  the 
structural  framework  for  lifelong  learning. 
It  was  then  possible  for  scientists  or  engi- 
neers to  maintain  a  good  level  of  awareness 


abogt  progress  in  much  of  science  or  engi- 
neerng.  But  the  body  of  knowledge  is  ex- 
U^jAiTiy  rapidly,  and  many  new  specialties 
havA  viaen.  In  some  disciplines,  several 
hui^lred  thousand  pages  in  Journal  articles 
appear  each  year.  The  usual  response  of  the 
indUrldual  to  the  flood  of  knowledge  is  to 
becdme  an  expert  devoted  to  learning  more 
andmore  about  leas  and  less. 

engineers  are  employed  In  Industry; 
life  is  Increasingly  turbulent  as  some 
logics  become  outdated  and  foreign 
iUtion  destroys  many  Jobs.  Even  in 
companies,  older  engineers  find 
ilves  obsolescent  as  new  technologies 
beo^e  applicable  that  did  not  exist  when 
they  were  In  school.  This  country  trains 
fewf  r  engineers  per  capita  than  do  our  lead- 
ing competitors.  Both  for  competitive  and 
bumanltarian  reasons,  we  cannot  afford  to 
ooi^ign  older  engineers  to  oblivion.  On  the 
bas^of  individual  effort,  it  is  not  feasible 
for  an  engineer  in  mid-career  to  change 
fields  or  to  update  himself  or  herself  exten- 
sivdy  without  some  kind  of  structured  sup- 
port Thus  there  Is  a  national  need  to  orga- 
nize effective  continuing  education  for  engi- 
neers. This  need  has  been  recognized  by  a 
nuiAber  of  organizations.  Including  the 
American  Society  for  Engineering  Educa- 
tioa  which  presents  a  discussion  of  the 
problem  in  a  report  on  Engineering  Educa- 
ti^ 

Tne  activities  of  engineers  are  relevant  to 
the  scientific  community  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  a  large  fraction  of  the  basis  for 
supnort  of  academic  research  is  the  assump- 
tioi  that  practical  applications  will  result.  If 
the  e  are  to  help  better  our  competitive  po- 
siti<  ns.  our  engineers  must  function  ef f ec- 
tivay.  A  second  reason  Is  ttiat  if  the  engi- 
neers evolve  good  mechanisms  for  fostering 
lifelong  learning,  these  will  be  applicable  to 
scientists. 

Engineers  working  in  industry  are  not 
aloge  in  becoming  obsolescent.  At  equal 
hazard  are  faculties  at  universities,  includ- 
ing scientists  and  engineers.  A  striking  ex- 
ample and  a  useful  remedy  were  experi- 
enced at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. In  common  with  many  other  schools 
ihing  engineers,  MIT  in  the  early  1980s 
lived  a  large  number  of  applications 
froii  high-quality  students  wishing  to  study 
eni^eering.  After  being  admitted  and  on 
ipus.  many  wanted  to  major  in  electrical 
leering  and  computer  science.  More 
half  of  the  students  wished  to  take  a 
lomore  course  entitled.  "Structure  and 
irpretation  of  Computer  Programs." 
Included  newly  developed  cutting-edge 
trial  with  which  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
faculty  was  familiar.  Senior  faculty 
we^e  faced  with  the  indignities  of  knowing 
less  J  about  an  lmix>rtant  subject  than  the 
scwgiomores  and  being  unable  to  do  their 
sture  of  teaching  it.  The  crisis  was  met  by  a 
special  course  for  faculty  conducted  during 
the  Janaury  break  in  1984.  The  course, 
given  8  hours  a  day  for  a  week,  with  labora- 
torV  and  homework,  enabled  some  of  the 
faculty  to  understand  better  a  textbook  on 
thd  topic  and  later  to  teach  it.  Other  sec- 
tions of  the  course  were  conducted  employ- 
ing a  2-week  period  of  total  immersion  in 
the  subject  at  a  secluded  spot  off  campus. 
Freed  from  the  innumerable  interruptions 
and  distractions  that  occur  on  campus,  the 
professors  enjoyed  a  tremendous  learning 
experience.  Experience  at  MIT  with  courses 
designed  especially  for  faculty  has  been  sat- 
isfactory and  has  led  to  similar  courses  in 
other  fields. 

Some  leading  companies.  Including  AT&T, 
G%,  and  IBM,  are  active  in  continuing  edu- 
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cation.  They,  too,  use  Isolated  campuses 
with  totgl  immersion  for  a  week  and  more. 
At  least  one  company  conducts  a  written  ex- 
amination at  the  conclusion  of  the  course. 

Most  universities  have  no  structiu^  pro- 
gram for  faculty  education.  Individuals  are 
expected  to  create  their  own  programs, 
which  may  Involve  sabbaticals,  attendance 
at  professional  meetings,  and  other  tradi- 
tional adtivlties.  These,  though  useful,  are 
not  sufficient  for  many  professors.  A  nation- 
al need  exists  to  foster  lifelong  learning. 
This  need  demands  attention  and  support 
from  universities.  Industry,  professional  or- 
ganizations,  private  foundations,  and  the 
government. 


ARMS  CONTROL  PACTS  CAN  BE 
VERIFIED 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  are:ued  by  the  opponents  of  arms 
control  that  we  cannot  reach  meaning- 
ful aims  control  agreements  with  the 
Soviets  because  such  agreements  are 
not  verifiable.  This  argument,  if  it 
ever  had  any  validity,  has  now  lost  aU 
credibility.  The  combination  of  tech- 
nologic^ advances  in  verification 
methocgi  and  substantial  concessions 
by  the  Soviets  has  made  verification  a 
problem  which  can  be  solved,  if  the 
political  will  to  reach  an  agreement 
exists.  , 

Dr.  E)o8ta  Tsipis  is  a  renowned  phys- 
icist at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  is  the  director  of 
MIT's  Program  in  Science  and  Tech- 
nology for  International  Security.  He 
has  written  a  comprehensive  article  on 
verification  issues  in  the  current  issue 
of  Disaover  magazine,  entitled  "Arms 
Control  Pacts  Can  Be  Verified." 

As  D^.  Tsipis  points  out,  the  Soviets, 
who  have  long  opposed  the  principle 
of  onsite  inspection,  now  have  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  accept  it  for 
the  sakie  of  getting  agreement  on  arms 
reduction.  This  is  Indicated  not  only 
by  statements  of  Soviet  spokesman, 
but  ev«n  more  significantly  by  their 
permitting  an  American  environmen- 
tal group,  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council,  to  place  seismic  equip- 
ment ijiside  the  Soviet  Union,  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  the  vibrations  of 
underground  nuclear  tests.  As  Dr. 
Tsipis  states,  with  this  seismic  equip- 
ment i^  place: 

There  no  longer  seems  to  be  a  technical 
barrier  to  monitoring  compliance  with  a 
complete  test  ban  agreement  down  to  explo- 
sions of  one  kiloton  or  less. 

Dr.  Tsipis  also  points  out  that: 
As  the  new  detection  systems  Indicate,  our 
intelligence  gathering  has  reached  extraor- 
dinary levels  of  sophistication.  These  capa- 
bilities are  even  t>etter  than  the  Oovem- 
ment  wfll  admit  in  public. 

He  believes  that,  with  this  new  abili- 
ty to  vgrif  y.  we  could  now  reach  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty,  ending  all 
explosions  of  nuclear  weapons,  with- 
out threatening  our  national  security. 
He  aL)o  states  that  we  could  verify 
with  confidence  a  drastic  reduction  in 


nuclear  weapons  as  discussed  at  the 
Reykjavik  summit. 

Dr.  Tsipis  states  that: 

There's  llttie  doubt  that  testing  of  full 
star  wars  systems  In  space— or  even  on  the 
ground— can  be  monitored.  One  can't  hide  a 
laser  or  a  particle  accelerator  the  size  of  a 
factory  or  fire  their  beams  Into  space  with- 
out being  caught. 

And  as  he  adds: 

If  these  assertions  seem  overly  optimistic, 
consider  the  detail  in  which  the  U.S.  has 
complained  of  Soviet  violations  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  The  charges  themselves  are  proof  of 
how  well  we  watch  Soviet  activities  relating 
to  ballistic  defenses  deep  inside  their  terri- 
tory. 

Dr.  Tsipis  concludes  that: 

In  my  view,  an  agreement  to  ban  the  test- 
ing and  deployment  of  both  antiballlstic 
missiles  and  antisatellite  weapons  appears 
verifiable. 

I  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Tsipis  with  regard  to  verification.  The 
problem  is  not  our  technical  capacity 
to  monitor  Soviet  actions.  We  have 
that  capacity,  and  we  are  already 
using  it.  And  the  problem  now  is  not 
even  Soviet  willingness  to  accept  intru- 
sive verification  procedures.  They 
have  indicated,  as  Dr.  Tsipis  puts  it.  "a 
refreshing  willingness  to  use  advances 
in  technology  in  a  more  cooperative 
manner,"  as  their  willingness  to  accept 
American  seismic  stations  on  their  soil 
indicates. 

The  real  question  is  whether  the 
Reagan  administration  is  prepared  to 
reach  an  arms  control  agreement  with 
the  Soviets,  or  whether  it  merely 
wishes  to  raise  verification  issues  as  an 
excuse  to  not  reach  an  agreement.  The 
verification  conditions  which  have 
been  set  by  this  administration  in  the 
current  INF  negotiations  are  so  strin- 
gent that,  if  the  Soviets  were  to  accept 
them,  our  own  generals  would  reject 
them.  What  is  needed  is  a  reasonable 
and  realistic  combination  of  onsite  ver- 
ification and  national  technical  means 
of  Intelligence  gathering.  This  would 
be  sufficient  to  produce  a  verifiable 
arms  control  agreement  in  our  nation- 
al security  interests. 

President  Reagan  is  the  first  Presi- 
dent since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age 
to  fail  to  enter  into  a  single  arms  con- 
trol agreement  with  the  Soviets.  I 
hope  that,  as  he  looks  toward  the  end 
of  his  Presidency  and  his  place  in  the 
history  books,  he  wlU  decide  that  the 
time  has  come  for  him  to  reach  an 
agreement  to  reduce  the  nuclear 
threat  to  mankind.  The  opportunity  is 
in  front  of  us  to  reach  a  major  and 
meaningful  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  begin  to  reduce  the  nuclear 
confrontation  in  Europe.  Let  us  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  that  opportu- 
nity. 

I  ask  that  the  article  by  Kosta  Tsipis 
entitled  "Arms  Control  Pacts  Can  Be 
Verified"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


[From  Discover  Magazine.  Aprfl  19871 

Aims  CoimoL  Pacts  Cax  Be  VxumD 

(By  KosU  Tsipis) 

When  fire  broke  out  aboard  a  Soviet  nu- 
clear submarine  east  of  Bermuda  last  Octo- 
ber, Its  captain  and  crew  weren't  the  only 
ones  to  hear  the  boat's  alarms  go  off.  The 
signals  were  also  picked  up  loud  and  clear 
by  secret  American  listening  devices  on  the 
continental  shelf  several  hundred  miles 
away.  Indeed,  thanks  to  these  underwater 
acoustic  detectors,  which  can  record  the  re- 
verberations of  an  explosion  halfway  round 
the  world,  the  Pentagon  may  well  have 
known  about  this  accident,  which  eventual- 
ly led  to  the  vessel's  sinking,  before  the 
Kremlin  did. 

Strategically  placed  along  the  East,  Oulf , 
and  Pacific  coasts,  as  well  as  in  other  mili- 
tarily significant  areas,  such  as  the  ap- 
proaches used  by  Soviet  subs  into  the  North 
Atlantic  above  Norway  and  into  the  Pacific 
near  the  Kuriles,  the  automated  listening 
posts  are  Just  one  link  in  a  vast  network  of 
high-tech  snooping  devices  that  keep  a  con- 
tinual watch  on  Soviet  military  activities, 
not  to  mention  Nicaragua,  the  Iran- Iraq 
frontier,  and  terrorist  training  camps  In 
North  Africa  and  tbe  Middle  East 

By  far  the  greatest  share  of  the  U.S.  Intel- 
ligence budget  (at  least  $15  billion  a  year) 
now  goes  for  what  those  in  the  business  call 
non-Intrusive  technical  means  of  Informa- 
tion-gathering, or  lauimiT  (technical  Intelli- 
gence), in  contrast  to  mumiht  (human  intel- 
ligence). These  include  giant  hydrophones 
linked  by  cables  on  the  ocean  floor  for  mon- 
itoring the  Soviet  fleet  of  375  submarines, 
reconnaissance  satellites  equipped  with 
sliarp-eyed  cameras,  radars  on  the  perime- 
ter of  the  Soviet  Union  looking  out  for  mis- 
sile launches,  xuifT  (electronic  intelligence) 
listening  posts  in  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and 
China,  ships  bristling  with  a  variety  of  an- 
tennas, and  large  arrays  of  seismic  detectors 
that  pick  up  virtually  every  creak  and  groan 
of  the  earth,  natural  or  man-made.  Much  of 
the  information  gathered  by  these  electron- 
ic eyes  and  ears  Is  screened,  analyzed,  and 
stored  by  computers  that  can  process  data 
at  rates  of  blUions  of  bits  per  second. 

On  balance  the  great  investment  in  such 
sophisticated  intelligence-gathering  has 
been  a  force  for  peace.  Nasty  international 
incidents,  like  the  crisis  that  ensued  when 
Francis  Gary  Powers  was  shot  down  in  his 
n-2  plane  over  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1960,  are 
avoided.'  Nor  is  one  side  likely  to  spring  un- 
pleasant surprises  on  the  other.  In  1967 
President  Johnson  defended  the  billions 
spent  for  spy  satellites  by  explaining  that 
they  told  him  "how  many  missiles  the 
enemy  has."  Today  they  also  provide  clues 
to  their  quality  and  potential  for  destruc- 
tlveness.  Even  before  the  Soviets  test-fire 
new  intercontinental  ballistic  missUes 
(I(^Ms),  the  Pentagon  usually  has  a  good 
Idea  about  such  characteristics  as  "throw 
weight,"  number  of  warheads,  even  acctua- 
cy. 

However,  as  useful  as  such  equipment 
may  be  for  collecting  military  intelligence,  It 
has  another  important  role  that  has  yet  to 
be  fully  exploited:  it  can  monitor  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  arms  control 
agreements— or.  In  the  shorthand  of  diplo- 


■  Althoush  the  SovleU  orisinally  considered  satel- 
lite overfUghts  *  vioUtlon  of  their  national  sover- 
eisnty,  as  do  many  other  nations,  they  stopped 
complaining  once  their  own  surveillance  procnun 
got  under  way.  However,  the  issue  of  where  natton- 
al  sorereisnty  ends  and  wace  begins  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  resolved. 


macy.  verification.  At  the  moment,  to  be 
sure,  there  Isn't  much  to  verify.  Only  a 
handful  of  agreements  exists  to  curb  the 
arms  race  between  the  superpoweis,  notaUy 
the  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  which  f orbkte 
nuclear  testing  everywhere  but  tmder- 
ground:  SALT  II.  which  limits  tbe  number 
of  strategic  missiles,  warheads,  and  launch- 
ers, and  forbids  camouflaging  launch  sites 
(but  which  has  never  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  and  was  effectively  broken  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  In  November  when  he  ordered 
a  131st  B-52  bomber  with  cruise  missfles  de- 
ployed: and  the  ABM  (anttbaUistic  missQe) 
Treaty,  which  prohibits  the  Introduction  of 
exotic  systems  for  Intercepting  ICBMs  In 
flight,  except  to  defend  one  mutually  agreed 
upon  site  on  each  side.  (The  Soviets  have 
chosen  to  defend  Moscow;  we've  opted  not 
to  exercise  the  right,  on  the  ground  that 
any  available  defense  would  be  easily  pa>e- 
trated.) 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of  real  progress  In 
arms  control  is  the  widespread  opinion  that 
the  Soviets  will  cheat  on  any  agreement, 
and  that  undetected  deception  wiU  give 
them  the  upper  hand.  The  Reagan  admlnte- 
tration  has  used  this  argument  to  reject  out 
of  hand  a  proposal  by  the  U.SJ5JI.  to  halt 
all  underground  nuclear  explosions.  It  in- 
sists— counter  to  the  arguments  of  some 
U.S.  seismologists  that  Soviet  tests  could  be 
detected— that  the  n.S.SJl.  could  secretly 
continue  to  conduct  such  tests  and  leap 
ahead  in  weapons  design.  In  any  case,  tm 
Feb.  26  the  Soviets  ended  their  18-month 
moratoriimi  on  testing  by  exploding  a  20-ka- 
oton  nuclear  bomb  at  Seml{>alatinsk.  And 
the  U.S.  continuing  to  detonate  nuclear 
bombs  under  the  deserts  of  Nevada. 

The  Kremlin,  which  long  opposed  on-site 
inspection,  seems  willing  to  accept  it  now 
for  the  sake  of  getting  an  agreement  on 
arms  reduction.  Moscow's  change  of  heart 
has  been  signaled  not  only  by  the  state- 
ments of  high-level  spokesmen,  from  Gener- 
al Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev  on  down, 
but  alao  in  such  direct  action  as  permitting 
the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  a 
private  American  environmental  group,  to 
place  seismic  equipment  inside  the  Soviet 
Union  that  could  pick  up  the  vibrations  of 
undergound  tests.  On  Feb.  28  the  U,8.SJl. 
proposed  the  withdrawal  of  aU  Soviet  and 
American  medium-range  missiles  in  Europe 
independent  of  an  agreement  on  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  (SDI),  a  proposal 
quickly  welcomed  by  President  Reagan. 

But,  as  Reagan  stressed,  before  we  can 
sign  an  arms  control  deal  with  the  Sovieta. 
we  must  first  ask  ourselves  how  good  our 
ability  to  detect  violations  Is.  Clearly,  the 
same  equipment  that  keeps  tabs  on  Soviet 
military  activities  will  have  to  be  used  to 
monitor  the  Kremlin's  compliance  with  a 
pact.  But  after  the  initial  Intelligence  collec- 
tion, the  two  processes— military  reconnais- 
sance and  treaty  monitoring— diverge 
subUy.  In  the  analysis  of  tbe  data,  verifica- 
tion must  decide  whether  a  suspicious  activi- 
ty—say, the  construction  of  a  new  radar  or  a 
change  in  the  throw  weight  of  a  new  mls- 
sUe— violates  the  agreement  or  not.  Often 
the  decision  may  be  clouded  by  ambiguity. 
The  suspected  violation  may  not  have  been 
observed  In  enough  detail  to  show  an  undis- 
puted transgression.  Or  even  If  it  shows  up 
clearly,  the  treaty  provisions  may  be  too 
murky  for  It  to  be  declared  a  violation.  Thus 
verification  makes  its  own  very  special  de- 
mands on  intelligence  analysts. 

These  demands  are  complex  and  interre- 
lated. First  and  foremost,  verification  must 
enhance  national  security.  We  have  to  be 
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to  tell  whether  the  Soviet  Union  to 
^obm  UQFthlnc  fortiklden  by  the  tems  of 
■n  ante  eontrol  treaty  that  eouM  damace  u> 
If  undetected  for  any  length  of  time. 

Second.  TBilfloatian  muit  have  a  deterring 
effect:  if  the  Soviet  Vnion  imoira  that  cheat- 
Inc  win  he  dtooOToed.  It  wont  attempt  it. 

Third,  verification  should  enhance  stabili- 
ty, mutual  tniat,  and  confidence  among  the 
licnatariea  of  an  anna  control  asreonent.  If 
we're  convlBeed  that  the  VJBJBJl.  to  abiding 
by  the  term*  of  the  pact,  we  wont  engage  in 
the  paranoia  of  '^vorat  case"  analyses. 
whereby  even  the  suspicion  of  a  violation 
I  us  tO'dedare  bomber  or  mtoaUe  "gaps" 
begin  expansive  arms  buUd-ups.  In- 
tbere  wHl  be  exchanges  like  those 


that  occured  In  IVti,  a  year  after  the  sign- 
tnc  of  SALT  I.  VJB.  satellites  had  spotted 
what  looked  Uke  the  excavation  of  silos  for 
a  powerful  new  ICBM  In  northmi  Siberia  in 
violation  of  the  new  treaty,  and  the  Nixon 
administration  comidained  to  the  Soviets. 
Keep  watching,  they  replied.  Sure  enough, 
as  the  work  continued,  satellite  observations 
showed  that  the  Soviets  werent  digging 
missile  silos.  They  were  building  under- 
voundvonmand  posts,  which  were  in  fact 
permitted  by  the  treaty. 

Plnally.  verification  must  satisfy  domestic 
political  requirements.  No  VS.  administra- 
tion can  hope  tar  ratification  of  an  arms 
control  treaty  by  the  Senate,  to  say  nothing 
of  acceptance  by  the  public  unless  it  can 
convincingly  show  that  it  can  monitor  com- 
pUanoe. 

Proponents  of  a  comi»ehensive  test  ban 
dalm  that  since  the  U.S.  to  able  to  detect  an 
underground  nuclear  detonation  with  a 
yield  of  only  a  few  hundred  tons  of  TNT, 
our  means  of  verification  are  adequate.  The 
explosive  ix>wer  of  some  of  the  Soviet  war- 
heads to  equivalent  to  millions  of  tons  of 
TNT.  Theref(»«  a  test  of  a  single  warhead 
of  less  than  a  kiloton,  even  if  undetected. 
couldnt  alter  the  strategic  balance  or 
threaten  our  national  security.  In  other 
words,  adequate  verification  to  a  function  of 
the  size  of  the  arsenals,  a  relative,  not  an 
absidute.  concept. 

The  argument  goes  something  like  this:  If 
we  agreed  with  the  Soviets  to  allow  10,000 
nuclear  btMnbs  each,  our  security  couldn't 
be  affected  very  much  If  they  secretly  in- 
creased their  Inventory  to  10,100.  But  if  we 
agreed  to  reduce  our  total  arsenals  to  only 
SO  bombs  each,  it  would  matter  a  great  deal 
if  they  secretly  tripled  their  number  to  150, 
even  though  the  actual  Increase— 100 
bombs— to  the  same  in  both  instances.  (The 
opponents  of  arms  control  agreements  say 
that  what  matters,  at  least  for  now,  isn't 
whether  those  100  secret  bombs  pose  a  mili- 
tary threat  but  that  we  be  able  to  verify 
that  there's  no  cheating  at  all.) 

If  we're  to  be  assured  that  we  can  always 
monitor  Soviet  compliance  with  any  arms 
control  agreement,  we  should  be  able  to  de- 
termine whether  an  event  has  or  hasn't 
happened,  or  to  in  the  process  of  happening. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  event:  one,  like  the 
firing  of  a  missOe.  changes  the  scene  tempo- 
rarily; the  other,  like  the  construction  of  a 
large  radar  or  a  missile  silo  in  the  middle  of 
a  forest,  creates  a  permanent  change. 

Permanent  changes,  or  even  semi-perma- 
nent ones— for  example,  the  slow  movement 
of  a  division  of  troops  or  a  wing  of  mobile 
missile  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  an- 
other—are detected  by  before-and-after 
oomparlaons.  Usually  thto  to  the  task  of 
photo  reconnaissance  satellites,  which  rou- 
tinely photograph  whatever  comes  into 
their  field  of  view  (it  can  also  be  done  by 


high-flying  planes  like  the  U-3.  whose  ceil- 
ing to  M.0OO  feet,  and  the  SR-7I.  or  Black- 
bin  I.  which  can  travel  at  ICach  4  at  125.000 
feel,  or  by  small  remotely  piloted  vehicles). 
By  comparing  different  images  of  the  same 
taken  under  similar  lighting  oondi- 

over  a  period  of  time,  we  can  detect 
-the  laying  of  a  keel  for  a  nuclear 
say. 
It  such  transient  events  as  the  flight 
of  a  new  missile  or  the  underground 
ion  of  a  nuclear  explosive  must  be 
while  they're  occurring.  Therefore 
I  detection  systems  (radars  and  telemetry 
receivers  in  the  case  of  missle  tests,  seismo- 
gra{>hs  for  underground  explosions)  have  to 
be  «n  at  all  times.  Such  vigilance  can  be  ex- 
peipive.  And  so  we  depend  on  the  synergy 
of  ^  variety  of  intelligience-gathering  tools. 
e.g4  if  satellite  photos  tell  us  the  Soviets  are 
pngMuing  a  missile  for  launch,  we  may  be 
abtt  to  get  the  exact  time  of  the  test  by  Ito- 
tenlng  in  on  their  telephone  caUs.  Or  we  can 
be  I  on  the  lookout  for  the  activation  of 
So^et  radars  whose  beacons  track  their  mis- 
aOm  in  flight.  Then  we  can  turn  on  our  own 
mcnitoring  radars  and  telemety  receivers  to 
"see"  and  "hear"  the  detaUs  of  the  test. 

One  such  missile-watching  installation  to 
the  Cobra  Dane  phased-array  radar  on 
Shtmya  Island  in  the  western  Aleutians, 
which  tracks  warheads  as  they  head  from 

launch  sites  at  Tyuratam  or  Plesetsk 
eastern  Siberia  for  impact  areas  on 
the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  or  in  the  Pacific. 
Wet  may  also  send  up  reconnaissance  planes, 
usi^y  lumbering  RC-lSSs  called  Cobra 
BaB  aircraft,  to  track  a  warhead  with  a  bat- 
tery of  cameras  working  in  various  wave- 
length ranges  while  the  plane's  ELINT 
equipment  searches  for  the  missile's  teleme- 
try. (Some  U.S.  offlciato  think  the  Soviets 
ma}r  have  shot  down  Korean  Air  Lines 
Flight  007  because  they  mtotook  the  Boeing 
74'!  for  an  American  spy  plane  on  Just  such 
a  ESission.) 

In  the  seas,  the  Navy's  hydrophone  net- 
work, known  as  SOSUS  (sound  surveillance 
system),  can  recognize  the  dtotinctlve  pat- 
terhs  of  individual  Soviet  submarines  from 
thdusands  of  miles  away.  Each  detector  con- 
sistE  of  a  score  or  more  of  hydrophones 
s^ed  in  large  vats,  said  to  be  as  big  as  oil 
storage  tanks,  and  buried  in  the  sea  floor. 
Because  the  microphones  are  tuned  to  dif- 
ferent frequencies,  they  can  pick  up  differ- 
ent and  distinctive  sounds — engine  noise, 
prop  wash,  the  whirr  of  pumps— from  a  sub- 
marine. Thto  cacophony  is  relayed  by  satel- 
lite in  geosynchronous  orbit  to  analysto 
ceilters,  where  computers  sort  and  compare 
the  signato  with  those  in  their  memories. 
The  objective  to  to  form  a  sonic  profile  of 
.  submarine  in  the  Soviet  armada,  which 

then  be  used  to  identify  it  wherever 

7S  may  pick  up  its  telltale  sotmds. 

iuse  a  single  source  of  information— 
whether  a  radar,  a  camera,  or  a  hydro- 
phone—can  rarely  tell  the  whole  story,  the 
intelligence  analyst  must  fit  together 
myirlad  pieces  of  information  from  different 
sources,  from  realtime  detectors  like  radars 
that  observe  events  as  they  unfold  and  from 
off-line  detectors  like  photo  satellites  that 
provide  delayed  but  consecutive  observa- 
tiohs  of  the  same  scene,  before  he  obtains  a 
complete  pictvue  of  a  suspicious  event. 

Of  course,  even  without  any  agreements, 
simply  as  a  matter  of  national  prudence,  we 
must  be  able  to  observe  the  development. 
te«lng.  and  deployment  of  Soviet  nuclear 
weMwns  systems.  We  must  be  able  to  detect 
and  measure  the  amoimt  of  energy  released 
by   underground    nuclear    explosions.    We 
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must  all  0  make  sure  that  nuclear  explosives 
aren't  placed  under  water  or  in  earth  orbit, 
and  we  must  be  certain  the  Soviets  aren't 
secretly  exploding  nuclear  weapons  in  such 
exotic  Idcales  as  behind  the  stm  (a  site  phys- 
icist Edward  Teller  once  suggested  they 
might  uie).' 

We  a*o  have  to  be  able  to  count  the 
number  of  Soviet  ICBMs  and  bombers; 
know  hiw  many  warheads  each  can  carry; 
and  tell  whether  new  Soviet  missiles  vary 
from  ol4er  ones  by  more  than  five  percent 
in  any  M  a  number  of  important  perform- 
ance cfaaractertotics  (because  thto  would  be 
a  violation  of  SALT  n).  If  the  types  of 
sweeping  arms  c<mtrol  agreements  discussed 
by  Reatfm  and  Gorl>achev  at  Reykjavik  are 
ever  to  be  signed,  we  should  also  be  able  to 
coimt  how  many  missiles  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  to  make  sure  their  nuclear  war- 
heads are  dismantled.  We  should  determine 
that  nO  intermediate-range  ballistic  or 
cruise  missiles  are  deployed  in  European 
Russia.  I  md  we  should  have  a  way  of  finding 
out  whether  the  Soviets  are  producing  any 
more  plptonium  or  weapons-grade  uranium 
and  othtr  ingredients  for  nuclear  explosives. 
FbutUy.jwe  must  be  certain  they  aren't  de- 
veloping or  testing  ballistic  missile  defense 
systems]  beymd  those  allowed  by  the  1972 
ABM  Tfeaty,  or  anti-satellite  (ASAT)  weap- 
onry that  could  knock  out  our  unmanned 
orbital  observatories. 

Many  I  technical  experts  working  on  arms 
control  verification  systems  now  think  that 
such  a  (jssk  can  be  accomplished,  thanks  to 
recent  ^vances  in  technology.  Detection 
depends  on  the  fact  that  all  objects  emit  or 
reflect  electromagnetic  radiation  of  some 
sort  (inlkared  or  vtoible  light  or  radio  waves) 
and  thait  almost  all  events  involve  the  re- 
lease of  some  energy  in  the  form  of  electro- 
magnetic or  sound  waves. 

Consider  the  testing  of  a  new  missile.  As  it 
sits  on  tiie  pad.  the  missile  reflects  sunlight, 
which  allows  the  optical  camera  on  a  satel- 
lite to  niotograph  it.  As  its  engines  start  up 
and  it  ^ts  off,  the  exhaust  plume  of  hot 
gases  sdnds  out  large  amounts  of  infrared 
and  visible  radiation,  which  can  be  detected 
by  specul  infrared  cameras  that  stare  at  the 
entire  Soviet  land-mass  from  a  fixed  posi- 
tion in  geosynchronous  orbit  22,300  miles 
above  the  earth.  As  the  missile  arcs  across 
the  sky.  we  can  follow  its  motion  in  the  mi- 
nutest detaU,  spotting  course  deviations  of 
much  less  than  one  degree,  by  Illuminating 
it  with  giant  radars  directed  toward  the  in- 
terior of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  as  the  mis- 
sile's sebsors  broadcast  data  about  its  per- 
formanee  in  flight— telemetry  signals— for 
Soviet  tngineers  on  the  ground,  antennas 
aboard  our  satellites  and  at  our  listening 
posts  intercept  them,  decode  them,  and  let 
us  know  how  the  missile  behaves. 

The  best  known  system  for  intercepting 
these  electromagnetic  waves  to  the  satellite- 
bome  iihotographic  camera.  The  first  suc- 
cessful photo  reconnaissance  satellite,  a  300- 
pound  package  of  miniaturized  optics  pub- 
licly caOed  Discoverer  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  purely  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, though  known  privately  in  the  intelli- 
gence community  as  Corona,  was  launched 
in  1960J  Three  years  earlier  the  Soviets  had 
orbited  I  a  similar  machine,  SpuUiik  1,  the 
earth's  first  artificial  satellite,  which  aston- 
tohed  the  world  but  could  do  little  more 
than  send  out  beeps.  The  cameras  aboard 
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'  Even  a  teat  of  this  sort  could  probably  be  spot- 
ted by  keeping  watch  on  the  moon  for  a  faint  flash 
of  reaected  Uxht  from  the  blast. 


Discoverer  satellites  and  succeeding  spies  in 
the  sky  contained  large  rolto  of  film,  which 
enabled  them  to  record  many  sequential 
images  of  the  terrain  below.  When  a  roll 
was  completely  exposed  It  was  ejected  inside 
a  protective  canister.  At  it  entered  the  at- 
mosphere a  parachute  opened  to  slow  its  de- 
scent and  a  plane  equipped  with  special 
hooks  snared  it  in  mid-air.  Once  the  film 
was  developed,  an  analyst  could  see  what 
the  camera  had  seen. 

Even  the  early  photo  reconnaissance  sat- 
ellites told  us  how  many  ICBMs  and  bomb- 
ers the  Soviets  had.  how  many  warships 
they  were  building,  and  how  many  subma- 
rines were  in  their  pens.  They  could  be 
raised  or  lowered  through  adjustments  in 
their  orbits,  which  allowed  them  to  sweep 
down  for  a  dooo'  look  at  suspicious  activity. 
But  the  satellites  had  disadvantages.  First, 
they  were  wasteful.  A  single  camera-sateUlte 
complex  cost  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  only  to  become  a  piece  of  space  Junk 
once  all  its  film  was  exposed,  sometimes 
within  only  weeks  or  months.  Second,  addi- 
tional time  would  elapse  before  the  film  was 
developed  and  analyzed.  That  was  all  right 
for  monitoring  events  that  proceeded 
slowly,  like  the  construction  of  a  missile  silo, 
but  not  for  more  rapid  developments,  like 
the  installation  of  mobQe  missiles  and 
radars,  or  even  a  short  conflict  like  the  Six- 
Day  War.  Third,  bad  weather  might  keep 
large  areas  hidden  under  clouds  for  months 
at  a  stretch. 

The  first  two  drawbacks  were  overcome  in 
the  mid-70s  with  a  new  technology  called 
charge-coupled  devices  (CCDs).  Using  essen- 
tially the  same  technology  as  that  in  home 
video  cameras,  they  take  and  transmit  pic- 
tures electronically.  Each  CCD  constots  of 
an  array  of  tiny  sensors,  or  pixeto  (for  pic- 
ture elements),  numbering  in  the  thou- 
sands, arranged  in  a  grid.  As  light  waves  fall 
on  the  array,  each  sensor  stores  a  quantity 
of  electrons  proportional  to  the  intensity  of 
the  light  that  has  hit  it.  A  counter  tallies  up 
the  number  of  electrons  each  sensor  has  ac- 
ciunulated,  and  that  number,  as  weU  as  the 
location  of  the  sensor  in  the  grid,  to  trans- 
mitted to  a  receiving  center  on  the  ground. 
There  a  computer  uses  the  information  to 
construct  on  a  TV-type  screen  an  exact  copy 
of  the  original  image  captured  by  the  CCD. 
Meanwhile,  aboard  the  satellite,  as  the  elec- 
trons drain  from  the  individual  pixels  the 
array  becomes  ready  for  another  exposure. 
All  thto  happens  in  millseconds.  No  film  has 
to  be  ejected,  captured,  and  developed. 
Someone  sitting  at  a  console  in  Fort  Belvoir. 
Va.,  the  site  of  the  CIA's  satellite  imagery 
center,  can  see  in  real  time  what  the  satel- 
lite to  seeing  in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  some- 
thing tweaks  hto  curiosity,  he  can  zoom  the 
lens  and  take  a  more  detailed  picture  on  the 
next  pass.  And  the  CCD  array  can  be  used 
again  and  again.  Inexhaustibly. 

How  much  the  camera  will  see  depends  on 
its  resolution,  the  size  of  the  smallest  object 
s  it  can  distinguish.  That  depends  on  its  dto- 
tance  from  the  scene,  its  focal  length,  and 
the  size  of  the  individual  pixel.  The  smaller 
the  pixel  d  and  the  longer  the  focal  length  /. 
the  smaller  <  will  be— that  to,  the  better  the 
resolution  of  the  system.  Let's  say  the  satel- 
lite to  at  an  altitude  h  of  100  kilometers, 
that  the  Individual  pixel  size  to  2  microns, 
and  that  the  focal  length  of  the  camera  to  4 
meters.  You  quickly  find  out  that  the  reso- 
lution on  the  ground  of  the  hypothetical 
camera  to  S  centimeters,  which  means  it  can 
detect  objects  as  small  as  two  inches  from 


an  altitude  of  about  60  miles  above  the 
earth.* 

Although  the  capabilities  of  the  satellite 
cameras  are  secret,  stories  circulate  that 
we've  been  able  to  follow  the  pudu  diulng 
ice  hotkey  games  at  outdoor  rinks  in 
Moscow  or  see  astonishing  doseup  detaUs  of 
Soviet  submarinea.  Says  one  intelligence  an- 
alyst. "You  can  tell  if  the  guys  on  the  bridge 
watch  have  their  parka  hoods  up." 

High  resolution  can  be  a  mixed  blessing, 
however.  Say  the  camera  takes  a  picture  of 
a  scene  100  x  100  meters  on  the  grotmd.  If 
the  resolution  to  one  meter,  the  picture  will 
be  composed  of  100  x  100,  or  10,000  pixels. 
But  if  It's  S  centimeters,  the  number  of 
pixeto  increases  to  2,000  x  2.000.  or  4.000.000 
pixeto.  As  a  result.  400  times  as  much  infor- 
mation will  be  transmitted  to  the  receiving 
station.  Thto  means  the  satellite  must  have 
a  very  large  transmitting  antenna  (to 
handle  the  increased  flow  of  data)  and  a  lot 
of  electrical  power,  which  isn't  always  avaU- 
able  from  its  solar  ceUs.  Ground  controllers 
often  order  photo  satellites  to  conserve 
their  energy  by  taking  pictures  at  lower  res- 
olution. 

Also  the  satellites  may  take  too  many  pic- 
tures, overloading  the  analysU.  Since  new 
pictures  are  compared  with  earlier  ones  of 
the  same  scene,  the  process  can  be  mecha- 
nized with  the  help  of  electro-optical  scan- 
ners. A  flesh-and-blood  photo-interpreter 
would  be  needed  only  when  the  machine 
points  out  a  change.  Even  so,  the  number  of 
pictures  would  be  overwhelming  if  the  satel- 
lite camera  took  pictures  of  all  the  terrain  it 
flew  over.  So  the  camera  to  turned  off  when 
it  encounters  clouds,  or  when  it's  over 
oceans  or  other  areas  where  we  would 
expect  nothing  to  be  happening,  like  the 
Sahara  or  the  Soviet  Arctic.  But  thto  prac- 
tice can  lead  to  oversights,  such  as  the  al- 
leged installation  of  a  nuclear  explosives 
test  facility  by  South  Africa— which  was  dis- 
covered by  a  Soviet  photo  reconniasance  sat- 
ellite— or  the  construction  of  a  large  early 
warning  radar  near  Krasnoyarsk,  in  central 
Siberia,  in  apparent  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  which  was  only  noticed  by  one  of 
our  satellites  two  to  three  years  after  con- 
struction had  begun.  (The  Soviets  presum- 
ably have  photographed  our  modernizations 
of  the  early-warning  radars  in  Thule. 
Greenland,  and  Fyllngdales  Moor,  England, 
which  they  claim  are  breaches  of  the  treaty. 
We  instot  that  they're  "grandfathered" 
imder  the  accord  and  therefore  legitimately 
open  to  upgrading.) 

Besides  cameras,  some  satellites,  like  the 
Air  Forces  Big  Bird,  one  of  the  KB  (for 
Keyhole)  series,  carry  sensitive  Itotening  de- 
vices that  aUow  us  to  intercept  radio  and 
microwave  telephone  signato  within  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  transmissions  from 
Soviet  satellites.  Such  eavesdropping  to  sup- 
plemented by  Itotening  posts  in  Norway  and 
elsewhere  that  can  pick  up  the  Russians' 
own  ferret  satellites  (so  named  because  they 
fly  low  enough  to  trigger  tracking  radars)  as 
they  download  streams  of  intercepted  Amer- 
ican signato.  Thto  technology,  which  to  of 
the  same  kind  that  enables  us  to  receive  and 
Interpret  signato  from  the  eight-watt  radio 
aboard  the  spacecraft  Pioneer,  now  almost 
four  billion  miles  away  from  earth,  not  only 
listens  in  on  internal  Soviet  communications 
but  also  picks  up  the  telemetry  from  Soviet 
missiles  during  testing.  These  signato  estab- 
Itoh  a  missile's  rate  of  acceleration,  fuel  con- 
sumption, and  temperatures  and  pressures 
at   different   points   in   the   engine.   Even 
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though  the  Soviets  encode  snne  of 
messages— in  violation  of  SALT  n.  aay  some 
experts,  but  not  in  my  view— we  can  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  thto  in- 
formation through  radar  and  satellite  tradt- 
ing. 

These  satellites  monitor  other  acttvttiea  as 
well.  When  American  bombers  attacked 
Ubya  last  April,  their  targeU  were  picked 
out  with  the  help  of  a  photo  rrrrmnalMarai 
satellite  and  a  signato  intelligence  satelltte 
(siMiKT)  whose  orbit  had  been  changed  so 
that  it  passed  over  North  Africa  rather  than 
Eastern  Europe.  Some  satellltea,  like  the 
Velas.  orbiting  in  pain  at  an  alUtude  of 
70.000  miles,  nearly  a  third  of  the  ni«t..v^ 
of  the  moon,  carry  a  variety  of  senacna  to 
detect  nuclear  explosions  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. (The  chores  of  the  Velas  are  gradu- 
aUy  being  assiuned  by  the  new  xavstak 
global  position  system  [GPS];  its  prlmaiy 
function  to  as  an  extremely  precise  naviga- 
tion aid,  but  its  satellites  also  carry  detec- 
tors for  spotting  detonations.)  Other  satel- 
lites are  designed  to  ferret  out  the  charac- 
teristics of  Soviet  radars  and  electronic  Jam- 
ming devices.  Still  others  are  equipped  with 
special  radars  to  obtain  Images  at  night  or 
to  penetate  cloud  cover.  These  are  ki>own  as 
synthetic  aperture  radars  (SARs).  Conven- 
tional radars,  even  when  they  send  out  bea- 
cons at  very  short  wave-lengths,  can't  pro- 
vide very  high-resolution  images,  because 
their  resolution  is  limited  by  the  ratio  of  the 
wavelength  of  their  radiation  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  anteima.  Even  if  the  wavelength 
were  one  millimeter  and  the  antenna  ten 
meters  long,  the  resolution  of  the  radar 
flying  800  kilometers  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth  would  still  be  only  80  meters  (in 
contrast  to  my  imagined  camera's  five  centi- 
meter resolution). 

But  in  the  case  of  the  8AR.  after  the 
radar's  waves  are  bounced  off  the  ground 
they're  tricked  electronically  into  'think- 
ing" the  satellite's  receiving  antenna  to  as 
long  as  the  distance  the  spacecraft  has  trav- 
eled during  that  IntervaL  A  typical  SAR 
with  a  ten-meter  antenna,  orbiting  at  800 
kilometers,  will  have  a  resolution  of  Just  five 
meters.  (To  achieve  thto  resolution  with  an 
ordinary  radar  would  require  an  antenna 
almost  20  kilometers  long,  or  about  twelve 
miles.)  The  size  of  the  antenna  can't  be  re- 
duced to  achieve  higher  resolution  because 
the  radar  beam  will  be  spread  out  and  dif- 
fuse by  the  time  It  reaches  the  grotmd. 
thereby  spoiling  the  image.  But  even  with 
thto  limitation,  satellite  SARs  can  achieve 
resolutions  approaching  one  meter  and  pro- 
vide almost  photographic  images  of  the  ter- 
rain they  survey. 

In  radar  systems  of  thto  sort  the  ampli- 
tude and  arrival  time  of  each  reflected  wave 
must  l>e  briefly  stored.  Then  all  the  pulses 
returning  from  a  given  point  on  the  earth 
must  be  added  up  electronically.  In  the  past 
thto  information  had  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  ground  and  processed  by  computers 
before  it  could  be  viewed  on  a  monitor.  But 
now  that  computers  have  shrunk  in  size  and 
their  power  requirements  have  been  re- 
duced, very  complex  compuUtional  capabil- 
ity can  be  carried  on  board  the  satellite, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  send  back  pic- 
tures in  real  time.  Thto  to  a  significant  ad- 
vance, considering  that  large  areas  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  blanketed  by  clouds  for  ex- 
tended periods  and  that  the  northernmost 
regions  are  cloaked  in  the  darkness  of  the 
polar  night  for  several  months  a  year. 

Of  course,  such  surveillance  requires  that 
we  have  at  least  one  fully  operational  photo 
reconnaissance  satellite  in  orbit— preferably 
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Tlie  halt  in  apace  shuttle  launches 
cftw  the  Challenger  catastrophe  and  the 
kMB  of  t«»  Titan  boosters  and  their  satellite 
payloads.  an  in  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
have  crippled  our  satellite-orbiting  capabO- 
tty.  Before  the  Air  FH«e  flaally  managed  to 
loft  a  ferret  satellite  In  February,  our 
watchdog  capacity  had  dwindled.  For  nota- 
ble example.  «•  were  left  oidy  a  single  KH- 
11.  the  workhorse  of  our  reconnaissance 
provam.  This  advanced  satellite  is  equipped 
with  a  large  optical  telescope  that  has  a  pri- 
mary mirror  of  70  or  80  inches,  high-resolu- 
tion OCDs.  and  multi-spectral  and  infrared 
imagers.  It  will  be  replaced  by  a  new  super 
ntelUte,  the  KH-U.  which  will  have  not 
only  extraordinary  resolution— leas  than 
three  inches,  according  to  reports*— but 
also  extraordinary  night-seeing  ability. 
However,  it's  so  heavy  it  can  only  be  carried 
into  orMt  by  a  shuttle  or  a  modified  Titan 
bnniitttr 

Large  phaaed-array  radars  on  the  ground 
and  on  ships  monitor  the  maneuverings  of 
aatdlites  (which  are  also  observed  with  very 
large  optical  telescopes  installed  on  Maul 
and  in  Rorlda),  the  testing  of  missiles  and 
aircraft,  and  the  trajectories  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile re-entry  vehides.  Activities  that  take 
place  too  deep  inside  Soviet  territory  to  be 
otaaerved  by  radars  on  the  periphery  of  the 
country  are  mcmltored  by  "over  the  hori- 
lon"  radars  that  seem  to  defy  the  physical 
law  that  all  radio  waves  travel  in  a  straight 
line.  They  bounce  powerful  beams  at  small 
grazing  angles  off  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
These  are  reflected  off  the  ionosphere, 
flooding  the  interior  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  radar  waves.  If  missiles  or  aircraft 
happen  to  pass  through  them,  the  waves  are 
disturbed  in  characteristic  ways,  so  that 
when  they're  eventually  recaptured  by  re- 
ceivers at  the  other  end  of  the  continent— 
by  listening  posts  in  the  Aleutians,  say— 
they  can  provide  information  about  the  per- 
formance of  the  vehicles  that  caused  the 
disburbances. 

Beginning  with  Eisenhower,  every  Ameri- 
can president  except  Reagan  has  tried  to 
limit  or  to  ban  nuclear  testing.  John  Kenne- 
dy agreed  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  all 
tests  except  those  conducted  underground. 
During  the  Nixon  years,  Washington  and 
Moscow  agreed  to  stop  detonating  nuclear 
explosives  with  a  yield  greater  than  the 
equivalent  of  1SO,000  tons  of  TNT.  Al- 
though Congress  had  urged  the  U.S.  to  join 
in  the  n.S.SJl.'s  moratorium,  the  adminis- 
tration continued  its  test  program.  If  we 
could  in  fact  get  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty,  as  the  Carter  administration  had 
hoped,  could  the  U.S.  confidently  detect  a 
small,  chandestine  Soviet  nuclear  explosion? 

When  a  nuclear  explosive  detonates  un- 
derground, it  releases  a  portion  of  its  energy 
as  earthquake-type  waves.  In  addition  to 
pinpointing  the  test  site  with  standard  seis- 
mic techniques,  seismologists  can  calculate 
the  siae  of  the  explosion.  They  start  by 
measuring  the  amplitude  of  the  waves. 
which  are  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
energy  released.  They  then  take  into  ac- 
count what  type  of  rock  the  pulses  have 
traveled  through,  since  the  terrain  will 
affect  how  quickly  they  lose  their  strength. 
(In  general,  higher-frequency  waves  are  at- 
tmuated  more  rapidly  than  those  of  lower 


<TWs  memns  you  couldn't  quite  tell  whether  a 
BMH>  stttinc  in  Oorky  Park  was  reading  Izvestia  or 
Piavds.  ss  It  is  often  said  you  could.  But  as  former 
CIA  director  Wniiam  Colby  once  testified  before 
Cooare».  "You  can  see  the  tanks,  you  see  the  artU- 
lety.  (even  ifl  you  may  not  quite  see  the  Inaignta  on 
the  fellow's  unHotm." 


frefiuendes.)  From  these  two  meastirements 
thCy  can  estimate  the  size  of  weapon  yields 
win  an  accuracy  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  with 
tha^  uncertainty  reduced  further  as  their 
knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  test  site  in- 
crepses.  In  any  event,  seismometers  are  now 
so  sensitive  that  the  U.S.  and  the  UJSJSJl. 
bovi  claim  to  have  recorded  unannounced 
tes|s  by  the  other  with  yields  as  low  as  one 
klliton. 

"^e  detection  technology  consists  of 
armys  of  soisltive  seismometers  and  the  re- 
coiling and  computerized  analysis  of  the 
ifigt»*'«  they  pick  up.  Such  arrays  are  locat- 
ed In  Norway.  Montana.  Turkey,  and  Japan. 
an4  two  new  ones  may  be  operating  now  in 
Ciena's  Sinkiang  province,  only  300  miles 
fra^the  XJJRj8JR.'8  underground  test  site  at 
Seailpalatinsk  in  Kazakhstan.  To  ensure 
that  an  underground  test  will  be  detected, 
th^  seismometers  must  be  permanently  on. 
UiJFortunately  for  analysts,  the  earth's 
is  a  noisy  place,  shakm  by  numerous 
iquakes.  big  and  small,  by  the  pounding 
of  the  oceans  on  shorelines,  the  rumbling  of 
construction  and  mining  operations,  even 
tha  swaying  of  skyscrapers  and  large  trees 
bu  feted  by  high  winds.  As  a  result,  there's 
all  ays  a  risk  that  the  waves  caused  by  a 
del  onation  will  be  drowned  out  by  the 
eai  th's  other  tremors,  or  that  a  nuclear  test 
wi]  I  be  mistaken  (or  an  earthquake. 

I  fonetheless.  seismologists  have  learned  to 
dis  alminate  between  qualies  and  under- 
gr^und  nuclear  detonations.  They've  found 
that  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  surface 
and  body  waves  generated  by  a  quake  are 
dlAinct  from  those  given  off  by  an  explo- 
sioii.  So  when  the  needles  of  their  seismo- 
graphs come  alive,  they  compare  the  size  of 
the  two  types  of  waves  that  have  been  re- 
corded. This  tells  them  unambiguously 
whether  they  were  generated  by  an  earth- 
quake or  a  nuclear  test.  Yet  in  spite  of  these 
advances,  or  perhaps  because  of  them,  the 
Ddfense  Department  has  cut  funding  for 
the  seismic  research.  Some  scientists  sus- 
pect the  reason  may  be  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's distaste  for  any  test  ban. 

Test  ban  monitors  might  be  duped  in  two 
waiys.  One.  an  underground  nuclear  test 
mteht  be  conducted  at  the  very  moment  an 
earthquake  is  taking  place  in  the  area  (the 
Solviet  Union  has  many  quake-prone  re- 
gians).  The  waves  from  the  quake  might  ob- 
scfre  the  waves  generated  by  the  explosion. 
T#o,  a  cavity  hundreds  of  meters  In  diame- 
ter could  be  dug  and  a  nuclear  explosive  det- 
oimted  at  its  center.  The  waves  from  the 
blast  would  be  very  small,  because  the  giant 
hole  would  have  "decoupled"  the  explosion 
from  the  surrounding  soil,  and  they  might 
escape  detection. 

Both  these  possible  ploys  have  been  over- 
cotne  by  seismologists  at  the  U.S.  Geological 
survey  in  Menlo  Park.  C^alif.,  and  the  Uni- 
versity at  Colorado  at  Boulder,  who  can  now 
detect  very  small  detonations,  even  those 
u4der  1.000  tons  of  TNT  and  even  if  they 
(M^ur  during  an  earthquake  or  take  place  in 
m^iffling  underground  cavity.  The  tech- 
nnue  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  quake  re- 
lefjises  its  energy  over  a  large  area,  from  a 
nature  in  the  earth  that  may  be  tens  or 
hgndreds  of  kilometers  long,  primarily  in 
the  form  of  long,  low-frequency  waves, 
whereas  a  nuclear  blast  is  effectively  a  point 
sdurce  that  emits  predominantly  short, 
t^gh-frequency  waves.  Consequently,  seis- 
mometers used  to  monitor  test-ban  viola- 
tions are  turned  to  pick  up  higher-frequen- 
cy seismic  waves.  So  even  if  a  quake  is  occur- 
ri|ig  at  the  same  time  as  a  test,  the  instru- 
D^ents  will  ignore  the  quake's  low-frequency 
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waves  ind  "see"  only  the  high-frequency 
signature  of  the  explosion.  This  selective 
monitoring  also  works  for  tests  conducted  in 
decoupled  cavities,  since  they  attenuate  the 
low-frequency  waves  but  not  the  high-fre- 
quency |>nes. 

Howeter.  there  are  limitations.  High-fre- 
quency [waves  don't  travel  underground  as 
far  as  low-frequency  ones,  so  If  we're  to  be 
confidei^t  of  oiu-  detection  procedures,  we 
must  place  seismometers  near  the  test  sites. 
This  creates  a  sticky  political  problem,  be- 
cause neither  superpower  likes  the  idea  of 
foreign  scientists  snooping  on— or  under— its 
soU.  particularly  around  test  sites.  Sandia 
National  Laboratories  in  Albuquerque.  N. 
Mex..  nlay  have  provided  a  solution  with  the 
development  of  an  unmanned,  tamperproof 
seismic  station.  It  can  be  Installed  inside  the 
Soviet  Union  and  monitored  by  a  satellite, 
which  relays  the  signals  detected  by  the 
seismoigeter  and  alerts  the  controlling  facil- 
ity in  (he  U.S.  If  anyone  tries  to  tamper 
with  the  equipment.  Several  of  these  seis- 
mic sts^ions  are  now  in  operation  in  the 
U.S.  an^  (Canada  to  test  their  sensitivity  and 
tamper-proof  qualities.  Although  the  Soviet 
Union  bad  resisted  the  placement  of  these 
"black  boxes"  on  its  territory,  it  has  now 
agreed  to  accept  them,  so  there  no  longers 
seems  to  be  a  technical  barrier  to  monitor- 
ing compliance  with  a  complete  test  ban 
agreement  down  to  explosions  of  one  kilo- 
ton  or  Ifss. 

As  th^  new  detection  systems  indicate,  our 
inteUlgtoce  gathering  has  actiieved  extraor- 
dinary levels  of  sophistication.  These  capa- 
bilities are  even  better  than  the  government 
will  adaiit  in  public.  Given  this  rosy  assess- 
ment, what  kinds  of  arms  control  measures 
could  be  undertaken  with  the  Soviet  Union 
without  threatening  our  national  security? 

A  prltne  example  would  be  a  comprehen- 
sive te^  bank  treaty,  ending  all  explosions 
of  nuclear  weapons.  With  unmanned  seismic 
monitoring  stations  inside  the  U.S.SJI..  we 
should  be  able  to  detect  even  the  sub-liilo- 
ton  blasts.  But  political  obstacles  remain. 
When  the  Soviets  said  they  would  resume 
underground  testing  in  response  to  the  U.S. 
testing,  they  told  visiting  American  seis- 
mologiats  to  halt  their  studies  of  Soviet  ge- 
ology Aning  the  test  period. 

A  se<x>nd  objective  could  be  a  t>an  on  the 
testing  of  ballistic  missiles,  especially  those 
with  several  warheads,  or  MIRVs  (multiple 
indepeAdent  re-entry  vehicles).  It  could 
easily  be  verified  because  a  multi-stage 
rocket  lifting  off  is  hard  to  miss  even  if 
you've  got  only  a  few  radars  and  listening 
posts.  ^iiMldes.  new  missiles  require  tens  of 
tests.  And  honing  their  accuracy  at  least 
twenty  more,  so  the  probability  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  develop,  test,  and  deploy 
an  imi^ved  ICSM  without  our  luiowledge 
Is  virtuidly  zero. 

Missies  that  can  carry  many  warheads 
must  be  able  to  release  them  sequentially 
with  great  precision  by  performing  delicate 
maneuvers  in  flight.  Such  maneuvers  can 
readily  be  observed  by  radar.  But  they 
would  ^till  be  easier  to  spot  if  the  Soviets 
and  woagreed  to  install  a  transponder  on  aU 
test  missiles.  During  flight  it  would  broad- 
cast a  continuous  stream  of  signals  that 
would  enable  the  other  nation's  detectors  to 
spot  changes  in  speed  or  direction,  thereby 
provid^  a  foolproof  check  on  whether  the 
missile  had  been  IflRVed. 

Another  class  of  arms-control  agreement 
that  wie  could  verify  with  confidence  is  the 
sort  of  drastic  reduction  in  nuclear  arms  dis- 
cussed at  the  Reykjavik  summit.  Photo  re- 
conna^sance    satellites    and    other    space- 


bome  intelligence-gathering  devices  can  see 
and  count  the  dismantling  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  their  silos,  fleets  of  bombers,  and 
balllstlc-mlssile-carrying  submarines  if  the 
Soviets  agree  not  to  conceal  them.  However, 
they  can't  monitor  the  disassembly  of  nucle- 
ar warheads  and  the  peaceful  disposal  of 
their  radioactive  materials,  since  this  work 
has  to  be  done  indoors  in  special  lalwrato- 
ries.  The  only  workable  check  would  be  the 
presence  on  site  of  inspectors. 

CMiise  missiles  pose  a  special  verification 
problem.  Tactical  cruise  missiles  with  con- 
vention explosives  and  long-range  ones  with 
nuclear  explosives  look  alike,  so  it  would  be 
very  difficut  to  check  compliance  with  an 
agreement  limiting  the  number  or  means  of 
deployment  of  these  weapons  unless  both 
tjrpes  were  barred.  This  is  a  good  example  of 
a  more  general  principle  in  arms  control:  it's 
easier  to  monitor  a  complete  ban  than  a 
partial  one,  since  the  discovery  of  only  a 
single  event  or  a  single  proscribed  weapon 
would  be  a  clearcut  tip-off  to  a  violation. 

In  conjunction  with  any  drastic  reduction 
in  the  number  of  nuclear  arms  each  country 
would  be  allowed,  there  would  probably 
have  to  be  a  limitation  on  the  production  of 
Plutonium,  weapons-grade  uranium,  and 
large  quantities  of  deuterium  and  tritium- 
all  of  them  components  of  nuclear  war- 
heads. This  ban  could  be  monitored  with  ex- 
isting technical  means  by  making  sure  that 
nuclear  reactors  dedicated  to  the  production 
of  these  materials  were  shut  down,  a  rela- 
tively simple  assignment  for  infrared  sen- 
sors. Tet  small  quantities  of  fissile  materi- 
als, enough  perhaps  to  build  a  few  tens  of 
new  warheads  per  year,  could  be  produced 
clandestinely  in  small  research  reactors  or 
reactors  ordinarily  used  for  power  produc- 
tion. At  present,  with  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  each  having  approximately 
25,000  nuclear  warheads— enough  to  blow 
the  planet  to  eternity  many  times  over— a 
few  additional  warheads  wouldn't  make 
much  difference  in  the  strategic  scheme  of 
things.  But  in  a  future  arms  regime,  when 
each  side  has  slashed  its  nuclear  arsenal  by. 
say,  90  percent  or  more,  a  handful  of  contra- 
band warheads  could  be  significant.  To 
avoid  such  a  situation,  Soviet  and  American 
power  reactors  would  have  to  be  monitored 
by  on-site  inspectors  to  reassure  one  an- 
other that  no  weapons-grade  materials  were 
being  diverted.  The  necessary  monitoring 
technology  exists,  and  all  It  would  take  is 
the  political  will  to  Install  it. 

In  recent  years,  because  of  the  emergence 
of  President  Reagan's  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative to  provide  a  shield  against  ballistic 
missiles  and  because  of  the  administration's 
complaints  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
violating  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  bars  cer- 
tain practices  related  to  land-based  ballistic- 
missile  defenses,  considerable  work  has  been 
done  on  devising  technical  methods  to  moni- 
tor the  testing  of  systems  that  could  be  used 
in  ballistic  missile  defenses.  While  laborato- 
ry tests  of  small  SDI  components  could  per- 
haps be  conducted  unobserved,  there's  little 
doubt  that  testing  of  full  Star  Wars  systems 
in  space — or  even  on  the  ground— can  lie 
monitored.  One  can't  hide  a  laser  or  a  parti- 
cle accelerator  the  size  of  a  factory  or  fire 
their  beams  into  or  from  space  without 
being  caught.  Nor  can  a  nation  conduct 
secret  tests  of  the  kinetic  energy  kill  weap- 
ons or  the  radars  needed  for  a  defensive  net- 
work. 

If  these  assertions  seem  overly  optimistic, 
consider  the  detail  in  which  the  U.S.  has 
complained  of  Soviet  violations  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  The  charges  themselves  are  proof  of 


how  well  we  watch  Soviet  activities  relating 
to  ballistic  defenses  deep  inside  their  terri- 
tory. In  my  view,  an  agreement  to  ban  the 
testing  and  deployment  of  both  antlballlstic 
missiles  and  anti-satellite  weapons  appears 
verifiable. 

Together,  verification  and  arms  control 
create  a  bootstrap  process:  advances  in  veri- 
fication make  arms  control  agreements  pos- 
sible, and  the  confidence  and  trust  these 
agreements  breed  make  more  cooperative 
verification  approaches  acceptable.  Until 
very  recently,  verification  was  based  exclu- 
sively on  non-intrusive,  unilateral  national 
technical  means.  Now  the  Soviets  are  show- 
ing a  refreshing  arllllngness  to  use  advances 
in  technology  in  a  more  cooperative 
manner,  viz..  their  acceptance  of  seismic  sta- 
tions on  their  soil.  If  the  sweeping  reduc- 
tions of  nuclear  arsenals  so  grandly  envi- 
sioned by  Reagan  and  Gorbachev  at  Reyl^a- 
vik  are  to  be  implemented,  verification  will 
have  to  move  into  its  third  and  final  stage: 
the  bilateral,  cooperative  use  of  technical 
means  and  human  observers  to  monitor 
agreements  that  preserve  a  common  securi- 
ty for  both  the  U.8.  and  the  U.S.SJI..  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  world. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  and  my 
only  intentions  are  to  make  a  brief 
statement,  probably  have  a  little  collo- 
quy with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  and  ask  for  (x>nsent  for  caax- 
mittees  to  meet.  I  have  nothing  else  in 
mind  during  that  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in 
my  hand  several  requests  for  commit- 
tees to  meet  on  this  day.  The  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  has  ap- 
proved these.  I,  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  submit  them 
en  bl(x;,  that  they  may  be  spread  upon 
the  record  severally,  and  tliat  the 
Senate  approve  the  meetings  of  those 
committees.  The  <x)nmiittee  meetings 
may  have  occurred  already.  Some  of 
them  are  still  (x^urring,  but  I  want  it 
made  clear  that  the  Senate  is  approv- 
ing the  meetings  of  those  committees 
throughout  this  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  correct,  that  we  have  ap- 
proved each  of  the  requests. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  committee  meeting  requests 
are  printed  in  the  Rbcors  under  Rou- 
tine Morning  Business.) 


ORDE31  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  little  chat  or  so  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  the  Senate  is  not  going  to 


vote  on  the  veto  message  tonight.  The 
Senate  has  not  yet  voted  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

May  I  make  it  clear  for  the  record 
that  there  is  no  way  that  I  can  force  a 
vote  on  the  veto  message.  Under  the 
somewhat  peculiar  rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  only  way  that  a  vote  on  the  veto 
message  could  be  forced  wouild  be  if 
cloture  were  Involved.  As  I  have  said 
many  times,  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
are  much  different  from  the  rules  of 
the  other  body.  But  there  are  many 
people,  I  am  sure,  who  wonder  why  we 
just  cannot  force  a  vote.  We  cannot  do 
that.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Senate  is  the  unique  institution 
that  it  is. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  there  is 
unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate.  Well, 
to  a  degree,  that  is  (x>rrect.  It  is  unlim- 
ited until  such  time  as  a  time  agree- 
ment is  entered  into  by  unanimous 
consent  or  cloture  is  invoked,  in  which 
case  the  time  for  debate  ends  in  due 
course. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  I 
(^innot  force  a  vote  on  this  veto  mes- 
sage. I  have  discussed  this  with  the  mi- 
nority leader.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  could  go  tmtil  midnight 
or  longer  and  still  not  vote.  So  I  do  not 
see  the  point  in  staying  in  late  this 
evening.  It  would  be  futile. 

So,  shortly,  I  am  going  to  move  to  go 
out  until  tomorrow  and,  if  we  can 
come  back  and  have  some  rest  in  the 
meantime  and  have  our  battles  anew, 
perhaps  a  final  decision  can  be  made 
in  the  morning. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Is  there  any  way  I  could  persuade 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
make  the  pending  business  right  now, 
if  possible,  the  resolutions  of  disi4>- 
proval  of  certification  with  reference 
to  foreign  aid  to  Mexico.  Panama,  and 
so  forth?  Now.  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  knows,  the  deadline  is 
midnight  tonight.  If  we  do  not  act  on 
it,  the  question  be<»mes  moot.  Is  there 
any  way  we  could  get  a  vote  on  it?  It 
would  not  take  long. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  are  three  joint 
resolutions  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  would  take  unanimous 
consent,  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Because,  under  the  pre- 
vious order  of  the  Senate,  no  motion 
to  go  to  any  other  matter  is  in  order 
while  the  veto  message  is  pending.  At 
this  hour,  I  think  we  ought  to  go  out. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  this  involves  a  lot 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  going  to 
countries  which  are  not  being  fully  co- 
operative, as  the  law  requires,  foreign 
aid  money  to  countries  that  are  still 
trafficking      in      drugs,      laimdering 
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money,  and  aU  the  rest  of  it.  And  we 
have  been  caught  by  the  schedule  of 
the  Senate. 

I  understand  the  predicament  the 
majOTlty  leader  is  in  and  I  am  sympa- 
thetic But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  gives 
me  some  discomfiture  to  have  been 
shut  out  on  a  proposition  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  know  the  majority 
leader  did  not  intend  to  go  that  way, 
but  this  is  a  right  important  question. 
The  foreign  aid  money  will  continue  to 
go  to  these  countries  even  though 
they  are  laundering  drug  money  and 
they  are  not  cooperating  in  many  ways 
tn  terms  of  trying  to  stop  the  drug 
trafficking  into  this  country. 

Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous  consent  request  in 
that  connection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  some  Senators  have  gone.  I  Imow 
of  at  least  one  Senator  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  has  gone,  and 
that  Senator  and  others  I  am  sure 
would  like  to  be  here  for  any  rollcall 
votes.  I  would  hesitate  to  bring  about 
a  situation  in  which  there  might  be 
one  or  more  rollcall  votes  at  this  hour 
when  Senators  have  left. 

Mr.  HETiMS.  WeU.  I  can  understand 
that,  of  course.  Could  I  make  a  propo- 
sition to  the  majority  leader?  Woiild 
he  be  willing  to  statutorily  write  into 
the  Joint  resolutions  a  time  extension 
so  that  we  could  consider  them  tomor- 
row or  the  next  dajr?  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  would  have  any  effect  or 
not,  but  at  least  we  could  make  a  run 
at  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  not  want  to  take 
the  liberty  of  doing  that.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee is  not  on  the  floor,  and  there  are 
other  Senators  who  are  involved  in 
these  Joint  resolutions.  I  know  one 
other  Senator,  I  believe,  who  is  the 
author  of  two  of  the  Joint  resolutions. 
He  is  not  on  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HKIiMS.  Senator  Kkrbt? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Senator  Kerry. 

I  could  not  take  the  liberty  of  doing 
that.  I  regret  that  this  whole  thing  is 
being  caught  up  in  this  veto  override 
situation.  I  hesitate  to  let  anyth^ 
else  intervene  unto  we  get  that  matter 
settled.  It  would  take  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  it  in  any  event.  And  I  do  not 
wish  to  propound  a  luumlmous-con- 
sent  request  with  the  other  Senators 
not  here  and  knowing  that  there  could 
very  well  be  rollcall  votes,  and  prob- 
ably would  be  rollcall  votes. 

I  do  not  want  a  situation  now  to 
arise  in  which  there  would  be.  No.  1, 
an  intervention  of  another  matter  at 
this  point  when  we  have  this  very  im- 
pcHtant  veto  override  still  pending 
before  the  Senate,  and,  second,  when 
the  other  Senators  are  not  here  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  looks  like  I  have 
been  shut  out. 

Mr.  BYRD.  WeU,  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  very  gracious  about  it  all. 


He  does  understand  the  extenuating 
circi^nstances  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves here  at  this  particular  moment. 
I  am  a  bit  of  a  prisoner  of  circum- 
stances myself. 

Mr,  HELMS.  At  least  I  tried. 

Mr^  BYRD.  The  Senator  did  try. 

Mri  HELMS.  I  thank  him  very 
mucf. 

Mr,  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  had  in- 
dicated that  it  was  my  impression, 
based  on  my  conversations  with  the 
able  Republican  leader,  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  go  forward  tonight  to  a 
comi^etion  of  the  vote  on  the  override 
of  the  President's  veto  of  the  highway 
bill.  Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  if  there  is  anything 
that  he  would  like  to  say,  or  if  he 
mighit  wish  to  comment  on  my  state- 
mentL 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Let  me  first  state  to  the 
majority  leader  that  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate his  consideration  because  I  came 
to  tikn  at  5  o'clock  and  said,  "If  you 
give  ^e  a  few  minutes  on  a  quonun 
call,  inaybe  I  can  get  back  to  you,  save 
a  lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of  votes."  He 
was  Host  gracious.  It  is  now  10  after, 
almost  quarter  after  7,  and  nobody  has 
pressed  for  any  vote,  which  could  have 
been  done.  I  appreciate  that.  I  know 
my  ecUeagues  do  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  that  he  has 
always  been  very  courteous  out  of  con- 
sideimtion  for  my  conveniences  and  ne- 
cessities. And  I  have  tried  to  do  like- 
wise. 1 1  am  sure  he  would  have  done 
the  slone  for  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
would  have.  I  appreciate  that.  But 
having  said  that.  I  must  say  in  all  hon- 
esty jl  do  not  think  we  can  vote  to- 
nlghi  I  do  not  Imow  whether  the  vote 
is  g^ing  to  change  tomorrow— prob- 
ably Inot.  That  would  be  my  guess.  I 
thinl^  right  now  the  vote  would  be  67 
to  33i  and  the  veto  would  be  overrid- 
den. But  there  is  still  some  effort 
bein^  made  to  enlighten  a  nimiber  of 
my  cftlleagues.  [Laughter.] 

I  think  there  was  a  feeling  if  the  ma- 
jority side  could  persuade  1  out  of  1  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  persuade  1  out  of 
13.  [taughter.] 

But  in  any  event,  it  Just  makes  it  im- 
possi))le  for  me  to  cooperate  with  the 
maja|-ity  leader  any  more  this  evening. 
BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  respect 
the  Republican  leader  for  the  situa- 
tioQ  he  is  in. 


)RDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

RBcsss  inmL  lo  a.m. 
Mn  BYRD.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today  it  stand  in  recess  until 


the  hour]  of  10  o'clock  tomorow  morn- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordc  red. 
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Mr.  BYIrd.  May  I  make  it  clear  now 
to  those  Senators  who  are  present, 
and  those  who  are  listening  in.  that 
the  situaiion  in  the  morning  will  be  as 
follows,  "^lie  Senate  will  come  in  at  10 
o'clock,  and  immediately  after  the 
prayer  by  the  Chaplain,  the  two  lead- 
ers will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes  each,  and  then  we  are  right 
back  where  we  are  now. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  leader 
would  w4nt  to  cut  the  time  down  for 
the  two  leaders.  If  he  would  rather 
not,  I  will  certainly  respect  that  re- 
quest.     I 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to.  I  would  like  unanimous  consent,  if 
the  majority  leader  does  not  mind,  to 
have  a  ceuple  of  statements  included 
in  today's  Rbcord;  one  congratulating 
Abby  on  her  first  day  as  the  secretary 
for  the  majority,  the  first,  I  think, 
woman  in  that  position.  I  have  a  state- 
ment on  that,  and  another  concerning 
the  deatnof  John  C.  Calhoun. 

Mr.  B'^D.  Yes:  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  would  be  happy  if  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  would  like  to  read 
those  tonight.  I  will  either  say  some- 
thing shprtly  about  Abby  or  I  will 
have  a  st|itement  for  the  record.  But  I 
have  no  problem  with  the  Senator,  if 
he  wished  to  read  them.  And  I  will  join 
him,  and  ;i  would  be  happy  to  do  it. 


DISAPPROVAL  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
for  a  queftion? 

Mr.  BYJID.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Forgive  me.  I  came 
rushing  over  because  I  saw  Senator 
Helms  op  the  television,  and  I  was 
eager  to  participate  in  what  seemed  to 
be  a  colloquy  on  the  subject  of  the  res- 
olutions that  are  pending  to  disap- 
prove Presidential  certification  re- 
quired uiider  last  year's  drug  legisla- 
tion. 

If  I  uniderstand.  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  making  a  request 
that  we  I  temporarily  lay  aside  the 
pending  t>usiness,  the  highway  bill,  in 
order  thit  we  might  deal  with  those 
resolutions.  If  I  may  second  him  in 
that,  the!  urgency  which  he  may  very 
well  have  outlined  to  the  Seiuitor  as  a 
prime  sponsor  is  that  our  understand- 
ing is  that  unless  acted  upon  by  mid- 
night toilght,  they  wiU  have  no  legal 
effect.  Tlie  purpose  obviously  of  seek- 
ing to  s<t  aside  the  legislation  is  to 
avoid  that. 

And  whether  we  prevail  or  not,  the 
debate  is  essential  because  this  is  the 


first  test  of  the  will  of  the  Congress 
under  that  new  legislation  in  this  very, 
very  serious  area.  And  three  nations 
that  have  been  certified  as  having  con- 
formed to  the  requirements  of  the  leg- 
islation frankly  have  not  done  so. 
They  are  continuing  to  engage  in  prac- 
tices very  much  to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  people,  and  those  who 
are  victimized  by  the  drug  trafficking. 

If  I  am  mistaken,  I  would  be  happy 
to  be  set  straight  on  the  matter.  But  I 
think  that  unless  we  act  tonight,  we 
are  in  danger  of  taking  an  action  at 
some  later  date  that  will  be  ineffectu- 
al. And  I  cannot  help  but  think  that 
the  American  people  will  be  badly  dis- 
served by  what  is  in  effect  a  rather 
futile  gesture  that  will  have  the  effect 
of  encouraging  those  nations  who 
have  been  certified  as  conforming 
when  they  have  not. 

So,  let  me  implore  a  correction  of  my 
understanding  if  that  is  in  order.  But 
if  I  am  correct  in  my  understanding,  I 
would  urge  that  we  not  simply  adjourn 
or  recess  imtil  tomorrow  without  some 
action  on  these  because  tomorrow  will 
be  too  late  to  make  an  effectual  disap- 
proval. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  not  more  than  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  we  caught  up  in 
a  situation  here  that  nobody  foresaw. 
Without  unanimous  consent,  no 
motion  can  be  made  to  take  up  any 
other  matter— that  means  nomina- 
tions or  measures,  and  that  includes 
the  three  Joint  resolutions  on  the  cal- 
endar—as long  as  this  veto  message  is 
pending  before  the  Senate.  And  that  is 
our  situation.  We  are  not  going  to  re- 
solve the  matters  tonight. 

On  the  strength  of  what  we  have 
said  tonight  earlier.  Senators  have 
left,  some  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  So 
I  would  have  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  having  those  Joint  resolu- 
tions brought  before  the  Senate  imder 
the  circimistances  that  I  have  out- 
lined, no  chance  of  having  those 
brought  before  the  Senate,  certainly 
not  today,  not  before  midnight,  and 
we  are  going  out  soon. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Let  me  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  understand  this 
was  not  foreseen  and  it  certainly  is  not 
the  wish  of  anybody  to  have  this 
result.  It  would  seem  to  me,  as  one  of 
the  cosponsors,  and  I  see  Senator 
Helms  here,  though  I  do  not  see  Sena- 
tor Kerry,  and  this  is  a  bipartisan  co- 
sponsorship  of  these  resolutions,  that 
it  would  not  take  much  time.  We  could 
enter  into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  both  set  aside  the  pending 
business  and  return  to  it  within  a  half- 
hoiu*.  I  understand  we  are  not  going  to 


settle  this  tonight.  It  would  simply  be 
to  take  a  half -hour  in  an  attempt  to  do 
what  I  think  is  business  of  enormous 
importance,  considering  that  if  we  fail 
to  do  it,  we  will  have  rendered  rather 
hollow  that  whole  certification  proc- 
ess. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would 
seek  imanimous  consent  so  that  we 
might  do  that.  It  will  do  no  violence 
whatever  to  the  pending  business,  but 
what  we  will  do  is  address  that  legisla- 
tion within  the  timeframe  that  was  in- 
tended by  us  when  we  passed  the  Om- 
nibus drug  bill  last  year. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  I  cannot  get  consent,  and  it  would 
require  consent,  to  go  to  any  other 
matter.  We  have  already  told  other 
Senators  that  the  veto  matter  would 
not  be  resolved  tonight  and  they  knew 
that  as  long  as  that  message  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  no  motion  is  in 
order  to  go  to  any  other  matter— even 
in  executive  session,  let  alone  legisla- 
tive session. 

If  we  were  to  try  to  do  that,  we 
would  get  into  a  situation  in  which 
there  could  and  probably  would  be 
rollcall  votes  and  then  those  Senators, 
some  of  whom  are  on  the  Senator's 
side  of  the  aisle,  would  miss  those 
votes. 

I  Just  feel  constrained  to  respectful- 
ly say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  I  do  not  see  how,  as  I  said  to  Mr. 
Helms,  a  few  minutes  ago,  we  can 
hope  to  get  those  measures  up  this 
evening. 

Mr.  wn^SON.  Let  me  ask  the  major- 
ity leader  this,  and  he  has  been  most 
courteous  and  I  appreciate  the  courte- 
sy: I  understand  the  difficult  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  I  have  no 
desire  to  embarrass  any  absent  Sena- 
tor of  either  party  by  urging  that  we 
go  to  a  rollcall  vote  in  their  absence. 

I  am  emphatic,  however,  in  saying 
that  this  is  important  business,  busi- 
ness of  enormous  importance.  I  think 
through  the  fault  of  no  one  we  find 
oiu-selves  in  the  embarrassing  position 
of  having  allowed  the  30  days  to  lapse 
without  the  necessary  action. 

I  will  simply  implore  both  leaders  to 
work  with  the  sponsors  of  those  reso- 
lutions to  find  some  way  that  we  can 
rectify  this  situation. 

We  will  not  go  past  midnight  and 
past  the  effective  date  for  registering 
congressional  disapproval.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anyone  on  this  floor, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  everyone  that 
voted  for  that  omnibus  drug  bill  did  so 
conscientiously  in  the  expectation 
that  it  would  make  a  significant  differ- 
ence—I do  not  think  there  is  anybody 
who  wants  us  to  default  and  yet, 
through  no  one's  fault,  we  are  in  that 
awkward  position. 


I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  this 
body  to  care  that  fault. 

I  WiU  look  forward  to  counseling 
with  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  so  we  can  do  that  at  the 
earUest  opportunity.  This  is  unfin- 
ished business,  I  think  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU  be 
available  and  happy  to  discuss  this 
with  the  Senator  on  tomorrow.  At  the 
moment,  I  would  not  know  what  to 
advise  the  Senator,  but  I  wiU  be  very 
happy  to  counsel  with  him  tomorrow. 

Iiir.  WHJSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

APRIL  1,  IISO:  DEATH  OP  JORM  C.  CALHOUH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  1, 
1850,  137  years  ago  today.  Senator 
Andrew  Butler  of  South  Carolina  en- 
tered the  Senate  Chamber,  and  in  a 
voice  choked  with  emotion,  announced 
the  death  of  his  coUeague  John  Cal- 
houn. Calhoun  had  died  the  day 
before,  Sunday.  March  31  at  7:30  a.m. 
His  death  came  as  no  surprise— he  had 
been  failing  for  weeks  and  looked,  said 
coUeagues,  like  the  specter  of  death 
himself.  StUl,  the  news  was  a  blow. 

Senator  Butler  praised  Calhoun's 
life  and  accomplishments,  and  noted 
that  his  name  carried  associations  that 
"reached  the  heart  of  the  Nation." 
Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  rose  next  to 
laud  his  long-time  adversary:  "I  have 
seen  him  surpassed  by  no  one  ...  I  am 
his  senior  only  in  years."  Daniel  Web- 
ster of  Massachusetts,  who  had  vigor- 
ously attacked  Calhoun's  fourih  of 
March  address  less  than  a  month 
before,  foUowed  Clay  by  saying,  "We 
shaU  carry  with  us  a  deep  sense  of  his 
honor  and  integrity,  his  amiable  de- 
portment in  Ufe.  and  the  purity  of  his 
exalted  patriotism." 

WhUe  Webster  paid  tribute  to  his 
old  foe  Calhoun.  Thomas  Hart  Benton 
of  Missouri  turned  his  back  refusing  to 
listen.  As  a  senior  Senator,  Benton 
should  have  at  least  found  a  few  words 
about  his  long-time  coUeague:  Webster 
even  prodded  him  to  do  so.  But, 
Benton  refused.  He  had  said  of  Cal- 
houn that  his  doctrines  were  treason- 
ous and  that  he,  Benton,  "Could  make 
no  distinction  between  the  treason  and 
the  traitor."  The  day's  business  ended 
with  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  pro- 
viding that  each  Senator  would  wear  a 
black  sumband  for  1  month  to  mourn 
the  death  of  a  distinguished  coUeague. 

The  foUowing  day,  AprU  2,  fimeral 
services  for  Calhoun  were  conducted 
in  the  Senate  Chamber.  President  Za- 
chary  Taylor  attended  along  with 
scores  of  Government  Dignitaries. 
Among  the  paUbearers  were  Webster 
and  Clay.  Each  had  less  than  3  years 
to  Uve.  With  the  death  of  John  C.  Cal- 
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houn  tbe  golden  age  of  the  Senate 
began  to  fade. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ABBT 
8AFFOLD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  whUe  aU 
of  us  are  sorry  to  see  David  Pratt 
leave,  we  are  at  the  same  time  very 
pleased  that  Abby  Saffold  will  take 
over  as  Secretary  to  the  majority. 

Hw  appointment  to  this  position  is  a 
hlstoife  occasion— she  becomes  the 
flrst  woman  to  hold  this  Job.  And  I 
cannot  think  of  anyone  more  qualified 
or  desenring  of  this  honor.  Those  of  us 
in  the  Republican  leadership  know 
how  dedicated  and  knowledgeable 
Abby  is  about  the  workings  of  the 
Smate.  As  a  member  of  the  Democrat- 
ic pcriicy  committee  staff,  and  a  floor 
as^rtant  for  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader,  she  has  always  been  both 
courteous  and  helpful  to  us.  And  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  will 
change  with  her  new  and  enhanced 
status. 

So.  I  personally  congratulate  Abby 
on  her  appointment,  as  weU  as  Senate 
Donocn^  who  showed  the  wisdom  of 
eleviUing  a  qualified  woman  to  this  im- 
pcHTtant  post. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
ask  the  Republican  leader,  would  it  be 
possible  at  this  time  to  set  a  time  for  a 
vote  on  tcHnorrow?  As  a  suggestion,  I 
would  suggest  11  o'clock  for  a  vote  on 
the  override.  We  could,  by  unanimous 
consent,  in  that  fashion,  waive  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  reconsider,  then 
go  directly  to  the  override  vote  at  11 
o'clock.  All  Senators  would  know  we 
are  going  to  have  a  vote  at  that  hour, 
it  can  go  one  way  or  the  other.  Then 
we  can  get  on  with  other  business  to- 
morrow. That  would  leave  plenty  of 
time  for  other  business  to  be  done  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader 
would  yield.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  do 
that  now.  I  think  we  can  do  it  tomor- 
row morning.  I  think  we  should  give 
Senators  notice.  It  is  a  critical  vote,  no 
doubt  about  it.  I  think  we  could  prob- 
ably tell  by  10  ajn. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  leader. 


DISAPPROVAL  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose 
I  have  run  out  of  time.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  leader.  I 
missed  some  of  the  colloquy  that  had 


on  before  in  the  discussion  of 

resolutions  that  had  been  intro- 

or  at  least  sponsored  by  the 

from   North    Carolina    [Mr. 

i].  He  and  I  had  more  procedural 

>ments   than   substantive   dis- 

>ments,  because  the  matters  that 

are  legitimate  matters, 
lere  is  a  serious  problem,  of 
coui^e,  with  drugs  that  are  coming 
into  this  country  and  nations  that  are 
notjdoing  enough,  in  any  of  our  minds, 
to  eradicate  that  problem.  We  have  a 
problem  with  legislation  that  we  have 
to  grapple  with.  My  hope  would  be 
tha^  the  administration  would  come 
before  the  respective  appropriate  com- 
mittees to  explain  how  they  arrived  at 
the  certification  on  a  couple  of  these 
matters.  We  really  did  not  get  an  ade- 
quate explanation  of  that.  The  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  correct  in 
his  concerns  about  that. 

I  iwould  like  to  support  that  effort, 
anynray,  to  see  that  we  do  get  a  full 
reading.  We  can  revisit  this  situation 
nen  year  if  we  do  not  establish  some 
sort!  of  procedure  by  which  we  can  ex- 
amine certification;  otherwise,  we  are 
goi^  to  be  confronted  with  serious 
fon  ign  policy  questions. 

>n  e  did  not  get  to  the  matter  on  a 
pro  «dural  basis  tonight,  so  the  matter 
is  s«rt  of  moot.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor ithat  we  must  change  the  law  or 
conect  the  law  or  at  least  set  up  a 
pro  «ss  by  which  we  can  examine  this 
cerl  If  ication  process. 

Wr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
tha  ik  the  Senator.  I  propose  that  the 
Semtor  from  California  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  counsel  with 
theiSenator  from  Connecticut  and  the 
dist  inguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Rel  itions  Committee  and  see  if  some- 
thing can  be  worked  out.  Frankly,  I 
kndw  very  little  about  these  resolu- 
tions. It  is  mainly  because  I  have  been 
so  involved  in  other  matters— I  have 
beei  pretty  much  involved  in  the 
matter  that  is  presently  before  the 
Sec  ftte.  Perhaps  something  can  be 
woi  Iced  out.  I  do  not  know.  I  would 
like!  to  revisit  that  matter  at  the  Sena- 
tor's convenience. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
disi  Inguished  Senator  yield? 

N  r.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  1  more  minute,  Mr.  President. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

N  r.  HELMS.  Would  he  allow  me,  in 
the  time  yielded  to  me,  to  raise  a  par- 
liai  lentary  inquiry? 

K  r.  BYRD.  Absolutely.  I  yield  for 
the  purpose  stated. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
three  resolutions  still  be  privileged  to- 
morrow? 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
res>lutions  would  retain  their  privi- 
leg!. 
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Mr.  HpIiMS.  Very  well.  And  thereaf- 
ter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And 
thereafi  er.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


thank  tl  le  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ItYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  

The  |>RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  referring  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolutions  90,  91,  and  92. 


lORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  be 
deemed  to  have  conducted  morning 
business  today.  This  wUl  allow  Sena- 
tors to  iiave  introduced  their  bills  and 
resolutions,  memorials,  petitions,  and 
statem^ts  in  the  Record.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senators  may  be 
deemed  to  have  been  permitted  to 
speak  during  that  period  of  morning 
business.  

The  JPRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


1  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
Representatives,  delivered  by 
tz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
that  the  House  has  passed 
wing  Joint  resolutions,  with- 
idment: 


MESSAGE  FROM  TEO!  HOUSE  OF 
lESENTATTVES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
for  the  presentation  of  a  message  from 
the  other  body  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  retains  his  right  to  the  floor 
when  the  Senate  receives  a  message. 

The  message  is  as  follows: 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  7 
House 
Ms 

announi 
the  fo: 
out  ami 

S.J.  RdB.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  reQuest  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  June  1  through  June  7, 
1987.  as  "National  Fishing  Week": 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"Nationaa  Former  POW  Recognition  Day": 
64.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
as  "Older  Americans  Month"; 
74.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
ith    of    May    1987.    as    "National 
titute  Month";  and 
S.J.  R^s.  96.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  3,  U87,  as  "Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission pay". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  184.  An  act  to  establish  the  Big  Cy- 
press National  Preserve  Addition  in  the 
State  of^orida.  and  for  other  punx>ses: 

HJl.  ^8.  An  act  to  amend  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  to  provide 
Alaska  Natives  with  certain  options  for  the 
continued  ownership  of  lands  and  corporate 
^shares  received  pursuant  to  the  act,  and  for 
other  pu  rposes; 


H.R.  317.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Merced  River  in  California  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System;  and 

H.R.  1783.  An  act  to  make  technical  cor- 
rections in  certain  defense-related  laws. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolutions,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  34.  A  concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  continued  violations  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  its  international  human 
rights  obligations,  especially  its  violations  of 
tbe  right  to  emigrate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  86.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
gratulating the  people  of  Berlin  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  city's  750th  anniversary  in  the 
year  1987,  commending  the  people  of  Berlin 
for  the  centuries  of  great  tradition  and  con- 
tinuing courage  in  the  face  of  historical  ad- 


versity, and  recognizing  the  deep  and  lasting 
relations  they  have  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  91.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  1987  Special  Olympics 
Torch  Relay  to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
Grounds. 


PROGRAM 


be  back  on  the  override  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  There  will  be  no  debate  on 
that  matter. 

So  Senators  are  on  notice  that  a  roll- 
call  vote  or  rollcall  votes  could  come 
early.  I  would  suggest  that  Senators 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  rollcall  votes 
as  early  as  10:30  tomorrow  morning. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  come  in  at  10  a.m.  Follow- 
ing the  two  standing  orders  for  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees,  the  Senate  wiU  be  right 
where  it  is  at  this  point  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  veto  override.  The 
motion  to  reconsider  will  be  before  the 
Senate.  That  motion  is  not  debatable 
under  the  circumstances  in  the  par- 
ticular instance. 

If  the  motion  to  reconsider  is  agreed 
to  at  some  point,  then  the  Senate  will 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate,  at  7:32  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Thursday,  April  2, 1987,  at  10  ajn. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

The  Reverend  Randy  Ray.  Metro- 
politan Baptist  Church.  Madison,  TN. 
offered  the  following  prayer 

Let  us  bow  our  heads  for  prayer 

Heavenly  Father,  we  are  grateful  to 
the  Americans  and  I  pray  that  You 
would  keep  America  strong  and  pure. 

May  our  strength  afford  us  the 
power  of  gentleness  and  may  our  lead- 
ership be  respected  around  the  world. 

I  pray  today  for  our  President  that 
You  would  give  him  the  leadership 
that  would  initiate  that  respect. 

I  pray  for  our  Judiciary  that  they 
might  be  empowered  to  continue  to 
monitor  the  dealings  of  our  Np'ion 
that  we  might  stay  true  and  pu.c;  to 
our  Constitution.  And  Heavenly 
Father.  I  pray  for  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

I  pray  that  You  would  give  them  the 
wisdom  to  know  the  laws  that  should 
be  enacted  said  passed,  that  our  lives 
might  be  made  better  and  that  our 
reputation  as  a  country  might  be  more 
effective. 

So  on  this  day  we  pray  an  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  wisdom  to  these  who 
have  gathered  here,  in  Jesus'  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  790.  An  act  to  regulate  nonbank  banlcs, 
impose  a  moratorium  on  certain  securities 
and  insurance  activities  by  banks,  recapital- 
ise the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  allow  emergency  interstate 
b«nk  acquisitions,  streamline  credit  union 
operations,  regulate  consimier  checkholds, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  99-603.  the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Rus- 
sell Pitzer  of  West  Virginia,  to  the 
Commission  of  Agricultural  Workers. 


THE  REVEREND  RANDY  RAY 

(Mr.   BONER   of   Tennessee   asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 


the  ^ou^^  foi"  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

MTi  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  personal  privilege  and 
special  honor  for  me  to  welcome  Rev. 
Ran()y  Ray  to  our  Nation's  Capital 
and  to  thank  him  for  delivering 
today's  opening  prayer.  Reverend  Ray 
is  a  most  respected  and  distinguished 
theolpgian  and  administrator  from 
Madi$on,  TN.  Currently  he  is  the 
pastor  of  Metropolitan  Baptist 
Church,  one  of  the  leading  independ- 
ent Baptist  Churches  in  the  Nashville 
area.  Under  Pastor  Ray's  leadership 
the  ctiurch  operates  a  bus  ministry,  a 
ministry  to  the  deaf  and  mentally 
handicapped  as  well  as  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  Christian  schools  in  the 
area.! 

A  mative  of  Nashville,  Pastor  Ray 
serves  as  a  director  on  two  Christian 
missipn  boards  and  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  president's 
board  of  the  Bill  Rice  Ranch.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Tennessee  Associa- 
tion of  Christian  Schools. 

I  hive  known  Randy  and  his  wife 
Jan  e  vet  since  she  attended  East  High 
School  and  he  graduated  from  Good- 
lettsville  High  School.  With  them 
todas  are  their  three  children, 
Nathm,  Matthew,  and  Paul.  Mr. 
Speal  Ler.  I  want  to  thank  Rev.  Randy 
Ray  lor  serving  as  the  chaplain  of  the 
day  ftor  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives.: His    Christian    leadership    has 


been 


Nash  riUe,  TN. 


an  inspiration  to  the  people  of 


EXP:  lESSING      THE      SENSE      OF 
CONGRESS    CONGRATULATING 
PEOPLE    OF    BERLIN    ON 
OCCASION  OF  THE  CITY'S 
750tra  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr,  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee an  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  con- 
curreit  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  86) 
expnssing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
cong]  atulating  the  people  of  Berlin  on 
the  occasion  of  the  city's  750th  anni- 
versary in  the  year  1987.  commending 
the  p  eople  of  Berlin  for  their  centuries 
of  gr(  !at  tradition  and  continuing  cour- 
age i|i  the  face  of  historical  adversity, 
and  fecognizing  the  deep  and  lasting 
relations  they  have  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  ask 
for  it  3  immediate  consideration. 

Thi !  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
currc  nt  resolution. 


D  This  symlml  represents  the 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words 


tin  le 
nse  ted 


The  SItEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re^iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  v  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  J  House  Concurrent  Resolution  86, 
congratulatftig  the  people  of  Berlin  on  the 
750th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their 
great  city. 

The  city  of  Berlin  is  a  city  of  great  tradition. 
In  recent  tiiiies,  it  has  stood  as  a  clear  symbol 
of  ttw  openness  and  diversity  that  typifies 
Western  ciiture  and  political  institutions.  The 
spirit  of  Berlin  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
tyrannical  uniformity  imposed  on  the  people  of 
East  Berlin  by  Soviet  military  power  and  the 
Berlin  wall. 

The  postwar  period  has  produced  deep  and 
abiding  pergonal  bonds  between  the  American 
people  and  the  people  of  Berlin.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  captured  the  essence  of 
these  borKB  with  his  famous  words  "ich  bin 
ein  Berlineil"  symbolizing  the  steadfast  com- 
mitment of  I  the  United  States  to  freedom  in 
the  face  of  military  and  political  blackmail. 

As  one  o(  the  four  powers  administering  ulti- 
mate political  control  over  tfie  city,  the  United 
States  together  with  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  h«ve  successfully  resisted  repeated 
threats  to  tne  political  and  economic  viability 
of  the  city  of  Berlin. 

As  a  result  of  this  longstarxiing  relationship, 
House  Corjcurrent  Resolution  86  recognizes 
that  on  Beiin's  750th  birthday,  ttie  city  looks 
confidently  to  a  future  of  freedom  and  accom- 
plishment in  close  partnership  with  the  United 
States.  This  resolution  recognizes  this  impor- 
tant relationship  and  Its  ImportarKe  to  the 
achievement  of  or>going  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives  In  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  unanimous  adoption 
of  this  resokjtran. 

Mr.  BROpMFIELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  concuirent  resolution  congratulating  the 
people  of  Seriin  on  the  750th  anniversary  of 
that  great  ^.  Few  cities  in  the  world  have 
the  history,!  culture,  and  commitment  to  free- 
dom that  Berlin  has  today.  The  freedom  toving 
spirit  of  Berlin  symbolizes  the  goals  and  aspi- 
rations which  all  An^ricans  had  for  Europe  at 
tfie  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  We  hoped 
that  Europe  would  rebuild  as  democratic  sod- 
eties  which  would  cherish  freedom  and  lit>erty 
as  much  as  Americans  do. 

The  Beriin  airiift  of  1948  was  our  commit- 
ment to  ensuring  that  Beriin  would  remain 
free.  After  $oviet  troops  denied  access  to  that 
city,  American  aircraft  airtifted  food  to  that  city 
for  1 1  mentis  as  a  sign  of  our  support  for  that 
city  and  itf  people.  While  the  Soviet  Unk>n 
hoped  that  Itheir  efforts  would  force  the  West- 
em  powers  to  abandon  that  city,  the  Soviet 
blockade  only  strengthened  our  commitment 

The  United  States  unwavering  commitment 
to  a  free  Beriin  and  to  support  our  allies  in 
Europe  is  9ven  stronger  today.  I  am  sure  that 
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future  generatkms  of  Americans  will  share  tf)e 
common  bond  and  dedication  to  the  goal  of 
or>e  day  seeing  a  united  and  free  Berlin. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  this  timely  resdutkxi. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  my 
frierxJ  arid  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hamilton]  in  offering  my  strong  sup- 
port to  House  Cor>current  Resolution  66, 
wfiich  expresses  ttie  sense  of  Congress  in 
congratulating  the  people  of  tfie  city  of  Beriin 
on  its  750th  anniversary  in  1987. 

Beriin  has  t>een  one  of  the  world's  most 
vital  and  important  centers  of  civilizatkin  for 
more  ttian  seven  centuries.  It  was  in  this  cen- 
tury however  that  this  city  and  its  people  had 
to  face  its  greatest  challenge.  Since  ttie  end 
of  the  Second  Wortd  War  Beriin  has  been  ttie 
focus  of  ttie  tensions  between  East  and  West 
These  have  been  difficult  and  trying  times  but 
the  people  of  Beriin  have  met  them  with  cour- 
age and  dignity. 

The  people  of  ttie  United  States  and  ttie 
people  of  Beriin  tiave  a  special  relationship  as 
a  result  of  ttie  challenges  we  have  faced  to- 
gether. It  is  entirely  apfwopriate  then  that  we 
in  ttie  Congress  extend  our  heartfelt  congratu- 
latk>ns  to  ttie  city  of  Beriin  on  this  important 
anniversary. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tk>n. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rbs.  86 

Whereas  1987  marks  the  seven  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  great  city  of 
Berlin: 

Whereas  Berlin  is  renowned  for  its  tradi- 
tions of  openness  and  diversity: 

Whereas  Berliners  have  bravely  construct- 
ed a  flourishing  democracy  in  the  midst  of 
Communist  tyranny; 

Whereas  the  Iwnds  linking  Berliners  and 
Americans  are  profound  and  lasting: 

Whereas  Berlin  looks  confidently  to  a 
future  of  freedom  and  accomplishment  in 
close  partnership  with  the  United  States: 
and 

Whereas  the  words  "Ich  bin  ein  Berliner." 
ring  eternal  in  the  hearts  of  l>oth  Americans 
and  Berliners:  Now,  therefore,  l)e  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativies 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  expressly  congratulates  Berlin  on  the 
occasion  of  the  city's  seven  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth atmiversary  in  the  year  1987; 

(2)  commends  the  people  of  Berlin  for 
their  centuries  of  great  tradition  and  con- 
tinuing courage  in  the  face  of  historical  ad- 
versity: and 

(3)  recognizes  the  deep  and  lasting  rela- 
tions Berliners  have  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Con- 
current Resdutkxi  86  expresses  ttie  sense  of 
Congress  in  congratulating  the  people  of 
Berlin  on  ttie  dty's  750th  anniversary  in  1987. 

This  resolution  comes  up  now  because  of 
the  planned  April  visit  to  Beriin  by  the  Speaker 
and  a  t)ipartisan  congressional  delegatkin.  It 
will  be  important  for  our  Speaker  to  have  this 
resolutkMi  to  take  with  him  as  an  expressk>n 
of  the  American  people. 

The  city  of  Beriin  has  become  one  of  ttie 
most  important  historical  and  political  symtxsls 
of  this  century.  Since  ttie  end  of  ttie  Second 
World  War,  ttie  city  tias  t)een  divided.  Ttie 


Beriin  airiift  in  1948,  ttie  constructmn  of  ttie 
Beriin  wall  in  1961,  and  ttie  continued  commit- 
ment of  ttie  people  of  Berlin  to  txjild  a  pros- 
perous, democratic  society  are  important  sym- 
t)ols  of  politk^al  freedom. 

Ttie  United  States  lias  shared  a  special  re- 
lationship with  the  people  of  Beriin.  U.S.  air- 
craft provkled  much  of  the  material  relief  sent 
to  Beriin  during  ttie  airiift.  It  shares  with  Its 
fellow  Western  allies,  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, ttie  commitment  of  armed  forces  to  ttie 
city's  freedom.  American  Presidents  and  ottier 
politk^al  leaders  have  visited  Berlin  to  restate 
their  commitment  to  freedom. 

Beginning  this  month  through  October,  ttie 
city  of  Beriin  will  tiost  a  series  of  events  to 
celebrate  its  anniversary.  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher,  President  Mitterrand,  and  PreskJent 
Reagan  plan  to  visit  ttie  city  during  this  period 
and  as  I  indicated  our  Speaker  will  be  ttiere  In 
April.  This  resolution  states  congresskxial  rec- 
ognitk>n  of  the  importance  of  Beriin  and  its 
role  as  a  symtx>l  of  politk»l  freedom. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  committee  to 
support  this  resolutk>n. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
ujianimous  consent  that  all  Memljers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  AMERICAN  COAL  MINER 

(Mr.  RAHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
date  in  1898.  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  obtained  its  first  8-hour- 
per-day  work  agreement.  Most  UMWA 
contracts  in  America  provide  for  this 
day  to  be  set  aside  as  a  coal  miner  holi- 
day. In  some  quarters  of  the  Appa- 
lachian coalfields,  this  day  is  known  as 
John  L.  Lewis  Day. 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  us  sdl  to 
reflect  on  a  day  such  as  this  upon  the 
valuable  contribution  made  to  the  in- 
dustrialization of  this  great  country  by 
the  American  coal  miner.  We  should 
not  forget  that  the  fuel  we  are  so  de- 
pendent upon  to  light  our  cities  and 
heat  our  homes  is  produced  by  hardy 
men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  occupations 
in  the  Nation,  that  of  coal  mining. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  I  salute  the 
American  coal  miner.  We  all  owe  the 
American  coal  labor  work  force  our  ap- 
preciation. 


INFORMING  AMERICAN  CON- 
SUMERS OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF 
FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETA- 
BLES 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  amending  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  which  would  assure 
that  American  consumers  Icnow  where 
the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  they 
purchase  are  grown.  At  present,  the 
Tariff  Act  specifically  requires  that 
the  country  of  origin  of  fresh  produce 
be  printed  on  the  package,  so  it  can  be 
seen  by  the  ultimate  purchaser.  How- 
ever, in  the  present  day  marketing 
practices  dealing  with  produce,  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  often  sold  in  bulk 
bins,  or  are  repackaged  by  someone  in 
the  distribution  chain.  Once  this 
occurs,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  has  not 
required  that  country  of  origin  infor- 
mation be  displayed. 

It  seems  meaningless  to  require  this 
information  on  bulk  pacluiging  such  as 
that  received  in  a  supermarket  stock- 
room, and  yet  not  require  that  the  ul- 
timate purchaser,  the  American  con- 
sumer, be  provided  with  this  informa- 
tion. It  is  the  consumer,  not  the  super- 
market personnel,  that  need  to  know 
the  source  of  the  food  they  purchase 
and  consume. 

I  have  received  a  legal  opinion  that 
the  Tariff  Act  as  presently  written 
now  could  be  interpreted  to  require 
that  coimtry  of  origin  information  tie 
required  at  the  point  of  retail  sale, 
even  when  produce  is  sold  in  bulk,  or 
is  repackaged.  However,  to  clarify  any 
ambigiiity,  the  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  makes  this  requirement 
clear.  It  provides  for  forfeiture  of  any 
produce  not  lal>eled  with  the  country 
of  its  origin  if  not  from  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  a  civil  penalty  of 
$1,000  for  a  first  violation,  and  $5,000 
for  each  subsequent  violation. 

Importation  of  food  products  in- 
creasing yearly.  The  amount  of  im- 
ported fresh  fruits  alone  has  doubled 
since  1979.  American  consumers  have 
the  right  to  Icnow  where  the  food  they 
eat  is  grown.  Such  information  is 
common  on  many  caimed  foods,  as 
well  as  many  other  imported  consimier 
items.  My  bill  will  assure  that  consum- 
ers will  luiow  the  country  of  origin  of 
the  produce  they  purchase. 


"FREE  LUNCH"  HAS  ITS  PRICE 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  back,  the  eminent  Nobel  Prize- 
wiiming  U.S.  economist  Milton  Fried- 
man opined  that  even  the  proverbial 
free  lunch  has  a  price. 
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Now  our  aUy  and  principal  trading 
partner,  Japan  is  about  to  learn  the 
hard  way  that  free  trade  also  has  a 
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ly  times  we  bandy  about  so  many 
statistics  that  we  forget  the  real 
huntan  side  to  this  hunian  rights  trag- 
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about  holding  the  line,  and  they  want 
those  new  taxes  for  new  spending. 


forebearance  through  the  use  of  cap- 
ital certificates  of  an  insolvent  agency; 
and  finally  tap  the  Treasury  only  in 
desoeration  after  all  else  fails. 


In  the  State  of  Alabama  alone,  over 
125,000  students  would  be  affected  by 
the  President's  proposed  elimination 
of  Federal  fundine.  and  a  new  ppnpra- 
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Now  our  ally  and  principal  trading 
partner,  Japan  is  about  to  learn  the 
hard  way  that  free  trade  also  has  a 
price. 

It's  been  a  long  time  since  this  ad- 
ministration has  done  something  that 
would  move  me  to  stand  up  and  cheer. 
But  I  must  applaud  President  Rea- 
gan's decision  to  dispense  with  the 
hype  about  free  trade  and  get  down  to 
the  budness  of  enforcing  it. 

Although  late  in  coming,  the  Presi- 
dent's action  demonstrates  that  there 
is.  in  fact,  a  price  associated  with  the 
idea  of  free  trade.  Monetarily,  the 
price  right  now  is  a  modest  $300  mil- 
lion penalty.  More  important  than  the 
money,  however,  is  the  warning  this 
action  issues  to  Japan  and.  we  hope,  to 
our  other  trading  partners: 

The  price  of  free  trade,  friends,  is 
diligent  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
our  trade  agreements.  And  compliance 
is  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  alter- 
native. 

Well  done.  Mr.  President.  Now.  how 
about  Canada.  Brazil,  and  Korea? 


D  1410 

SOVIET  JEWRY 

(Mr.  INHOFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  remember  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  The  Kremlin  is  current- 
ly engaged  in  a  slick  public  relations 
campaign  to  convince  the  world  that 
there  is  a  new  openness  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  the  Soviets  are  making 
a  serious  attempt  to  improve  their 
hiuian  right  record.  Gorbachev  is 
even  attempting  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  becoming  a 
true  democracy. 

Let  us  not  be  mislead.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  still  an  atheistic  totalitarian 
state  dedicated  to  promoting  world 
revolution  and  the  destruction  of  our 
capitalist  system.  The  Soviets  are  also 
dedicated  to  keeping  their  own  people 
enslaved. 

A  prime  example  of  the  true  natiure 
of  the  Soviet  State  is  the  persecution 
experienced  by  Soviet  Jews.  Almost 
400.000  Soviet  Jews  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Nearly  50.000  have  applied  for 
exit  visas  and  been  refused.  Yet  with 
all  these  people  waiting  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  mere  1.140  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  in  1986. 

Don't  be  fooled  by  lipservice  to 
human  rights.  Let  us  instead  focus  on 
the  facts.  Last  November,  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  announced  a  new 
emigration  policy  that  was  ostensibly 
designed  to  simplify  and  accelerate  the 
emigration  process.  This  policy  is  a 
farce.  In  the  first  2  months  of  1987. 
only  244  Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union. 


M  my  times  we  bandy  about  so  many 
Stat  sties  that  we  forget  the  real 
huB^an  side  to  this  human  rights  trag- 
edy. In  1979.  while  serving  as  mayor  of 
Tul4a,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  convey 
a  syecial  message  to  former  Soviet 
Prefer  Leonid  Bresnev  that  was 
sign^  by  hundreds  of  Tulsans  who 
weri  petitioning  for  the  release  of  re- 
fusoiik  Boris  Penson  from  a  Soviet 
labor  camp.  His  crime  was  working  for 
increased  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Uni(  o  by  Soviet  Jews.  For  his  courage 
and  determination  to  speak  out  he  was 
rewi  rded  with  a  prison  sentence. 

Mich  to  our  surprise  the  Soviet 
Grov^mment  relented  and  shortly 
theijeafter  permitted  Boris  Penson  to 
leav^  the  Soviet  Union.  Upon  his  re- 
lease he  came  to  Temple  Israel  in 
and  thanked  the  citizens  of 
for  their  help  in  securing  his  re- 
He  reminded  us  that  there  are 
^tless  Soviet  Jews  that  are  not 
denied  the  right  to  emigrate,  but 
are  being  held  in  slave  labor 
or  insane  asyliuns.  Boris  re- 
^bered  the  plight  of  his  fiance,  Ida 
Nudiel,  who  to  this  day.  is  still  being 
held  a  prisoner  in  a  Soviet  prison  for 
her  beliefs. 

must  not  lose  sight  of  the  suf fer- 
|of  Ida  Nudel  or  the  countless 
who  are  enslaved  Just  because 
have  petitioned  their  Govem- 
for  the  right  to  emigrate, 
luse  I  was  recognized  by  Boris 
Penson  as  having  played  a  role  in  his 
release  I  was  viciously  attacked  by  the 
newspaper  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the 'united  States,  the  DaUy  World, 
for  allegedly  stirring  up  anti-Soviet 
feel^gs.  That  personal  experience 
)nstrated  to  me  that  the  Soviets 
their  Communist  sympathizers 
levoid  of  respect  for  basic  human 
and  are  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  ^reading  Marxism  and  Leninism 
acro^  the  globe. 

I  call  upon  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  they  are  seri- 
ous pibout  the  cause  of  human  rights 
by  adhering  to  the  Helsinki  accord.  It 
is  time  that  they  allow  Soviet  Jews  the 
right  to  freely  emigrate  and  in  the 
wor  Is  of  Moses,  "Let  my  people  go." 

W ;  in  Congress  will  continue  to  sup- 
port those  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
coni  inue  to  seek  recognition  and  ob- 
servuice  of  their  human  rights,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  emigrate.  It  is 
iron  Ic  that  in  the  same  year,  the 
Sov  et  Union  adopted  a  new  emigra- 
law  to  control  people  who  want  to 
lea^,  the  United  States  passed  a  new 
imn  igration  law  to  control  the  inflow 
of  t  le  millions  of  people  who  want  to 
mot|e  to  our  country.  Here  is  the  true 
stoiv  of  people's  preference  for  living 
in  open  societies. 
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SHAMR  OCK  SUMMITS  CREATE 
sham!  PROPOSALS  ON  ACID 
RAIN 

(Mr.    SIKORSKI    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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ute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
ks.) 

KORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
time  in  as  many  years,  Presi- 
and  Canadian  Prime 
Mulroney    will    be    meeting 


this  weekend  for  their  annual  siunmit. 
These  shamrock  summits  have  a  histo- 
ry of  producing  sham  proposals  on 
acid  rainj. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Presi- 
dent's a^id  rain  positions  are  nothing 
more  than  public  relations  ping-pong. 
The  promises  he  makes,  he  breaks. 
The  studies  he  calls  for.  he  ignores. 
The  evioence  he  reads,  he  forgets. 

I  have|a  whole  file  of  press  clippings 
annoimcing  "immediate  action"  on 
new  acid  rain  initiatives,  envoys,  stud- 
ies and  projects— each  matched  by 
smaller  clippings  detailing  denials, 
cancellations,  and  recissions  of  same. 
And  the  press  buys  into  this  tennis 
match.  Vniere  are  the  line  judges?  The 
score  so  I  far  is  love-love  for  the  Prime 
Minister]  and  the  President.  And  that's 
zero-zero  for  acid  rain  progress.  Zip- 
nothing  {for  America's  liuigs  and  lakes. 
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and  fishing,  our  environment 


BUDGET  COMMITTEE 
TWO-STEP 


(Mr.  FORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  md  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks, ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  Democrats  say  they  can't  meet 
the  $li>8  billion  Gramm-Rudman 
target,  snd  instead  will  only  save  $36 
billion.  JfVnd  they  say  new  taxes  are 
necessarV.  Standing  alone,  either  of 
these  statements  have  some  credibil- 
ity. Combined,  they  reveal  the  major- 
ity's refusal  to  address  the  deficit 
crisis. 

Can  w^  meet  the  $108  bUlion  target 
by  saving  $60  billion?  Absolutely.  CBO 
number^  show  we  can  freeze  all  do- 
mestic I  discretionary  and  defense 
spending,  freeze  COLA'S  and  Federal 
pay.  reform  some  entitlements,  sell 
the  asse^  recommended  by  OMB,  and 
tack  on  ^  few  billion  In  new  user  fees. 
But  eve^one  knows  we  won't  do  this. 

So,  ar0  substantial  taxes  needed  to 
get  a  mjere  $36  billion  in  reductions? 
Absolutely  not.  A  freeze  on  discretion- 
ary spading  and  defense  spending 
plus  a  htindful  of  entitlement  reforms 
and  program  eliminations  produce  $36 
billion  in  savings. 

So  when  the  majority  says  they  are 
only  goiig  for  $36  billion  in  deficit  re- 
duction, and  they  are  using  taxes  to 
get  ther  5,  grab  your  wallet.  What  they 
means    s    that    they    aren't    serious 


about  holding  the  line,  and  they  want 
those  new  taxes  for  new  spending. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  RE- 
QUEST FOR  FOREIGN  AID  IS 
UNREALISTIC 

(Mr.  McHUGH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  foreign  assistance,  when 
used  wisely,  is  an  important  tool  of 
American  foreign  policy;  and  I  share 
the  concern  of  those  in  Congress  and 
the  administration  that  substantial 
cuts  in  foreign  aid  could  damage  U.S. 
interests  abroad.  However,  it's  impor- 
tant for  the  administration  to  under- 
stand that  its  foreign  aid  request  for 
next  year  is  unrealistic  in  two  respects. 

First,  the  President  can  hardly 
expect  Congress  to  approve  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  foreign  aid  when  his 
budget  once  again  proposes  to  cut 
deeply  into  important  programs  here 
at  home.  While  the  President  is  re- 
questing an  increase  of  $1.8  billion  in 
foreign  assistance,  he  proposes  to 
eliminate  economic  development  and 
rural  housing  programs,  and  to  sub- 
stantially cut  health  care  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  President's  foreign  aid  request 
is  also  unrealistic  in  that  it  continues 
to  place  inordinate  emphasis  on  mili- 
tary aid.  Grant  military  assistance 
alone  has  grown  more  than  700  per- 
cent since  President  Reagan  took 
office,  and  now  he  has  requested  an  in- 
crease of  $800  million  in  military  aid. 
In  contrast,  programs  like  UNICEF 
and  the  Peace  Corps  would  be  cut  or 
frozen  at  current  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  not  to 
gut  foreign  aid,  but  for  the  President 
to  work  cooperatively  with  Congress  in 
fashioning  a  more  balanced  set  of  pri- 
orities tn  the  budget  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  in  the  foreign  assistance  ac- 
count. 


forebearance  through  the  use  of  cap- 
ital certificates  of  an  insolvent  agency; 
and  finally  tap  the  Treasviry  only  in 
desperation  after  all  else  fails. 

This  is  a  formula  for  disaster;  it  will 
not  correct  the  crisis,  and  we  will  one 
day  regret  our  actions. 

Stay  tuned  this  afternoon  for  a  spe- 
cial order  on  this  subject.  We  are 
going  to  talk  about  this  legislation  and 
the  problem  which  it  addresses  for  2 
hours  later  today. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  FI- 
NANCE AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS— 
THE  FORMULA  FOR  DISASTER 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  just  adopted  a  bill  calculated 
to  permanently  and  fatally  impswit  on 
the  Nation's  thrift  industry.  It  can  be 
summarized  as  follows:  Cover  up  the 
serious  nature  of  this  situation  with 
accounting  gimmicks;  postpone  a  pain- 
ful resolution  as  long  as  possible:  if 
money  is  needed  to  bail  it  out.  get  the 
witmers  in  the  program  to  subsidize 
the  losers;  provide  Band-aids  and 
window  dressing  and  show  appropriate 
concern  and  compassion  by  ordering 


FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(Mr.  FLIPPO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  budget  proposal  to 
eliminate  entirely  Federal  funding  of 
vocational  education  programs. 

All  too  often,  I*resident  Reagan  has 
criticized  Congress  for  playing  beltway 
politics.  Yet,  the  President's  budget 
leaves  no  doubt  about  who  is  playing 
games  with  the  American  people. 

In  June  of  1983,  President  Reagan 
was  happy  to  declare  that  "the  voca- 
tional classroom  is  just  as  important 
as  any  other  classroom,"  before  over 
6.000  members  of  the  vocational  indus- 
trial clubs  of  America,  meeting  in  Lou- 
isville. KY.  Yet,  today.  President 
Reagan  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  vocational  classroom  is  not  impor- 
tant enough  to  merit  even  1  cent  of 
Federal  support. 

President  Reagan's  budget  would 
have  the  Congress  dissolve  the  68- 
year-old  vocational  education  partner- 
ship between  Federal,  Sta*^",  uid  local 
governments.  He  would  have  us  aban- 
don our  commitment  to  leadership  and 
assistance  in  efforts  to  obtain  excel- 
lence in  vocational  education. 

The  facts  are  clear.  Last  year,  the 
Congress  approved  $900  million  for  vo- 
cational education,  after  strongly  re- 
jecting the  President's  proposal  to  cut 
fimding  levels  by  52  percent.  The  Con- 
gress was  definite  in  its  dedication  to 
promote  improvements  in  vocational 
education,  but  obviously  that  has  been 
forgotten.  The  President's  budget  for- 
gets both  Congress  and  the  American 
people  by  requesting  elimination  of  vo- 
cational education  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  and  the  xecision  of  $389  mil- 
lion already  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

President  Reagan  seems  to  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
role  to  play  in  promoting  quality  voca- 
tional education.  But  he  would  learn 
that  this  assumption  is  profoimdly 
misplaced  if  he  were  to  hear  what  we, 
the  Members  of  Congress,  hear  from 
State  and  local  education  leaders, 
from  vocational  education  teachers, 
and  from  the  students  themselves. 


In  the  State  of  Alabama  alone,  over 
125,000  students  would  be  affected  by 
the  President's  proposed  elimination 
of  Federal  funding,  and  a  new  genera- 
tion would  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  I 
have  been  proud  and  confident  of  the 
ability  of  my  home  State  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education,  but  educa- 
tion leaders  in  Alabama  know  that  I 
understand,  and  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  luiderstand,  that  Alabama 
cannot  carry  this  burden  alone.  At  a  ■ 
time  when  the  dropout  rate  in  my 
State  is  38.5  percent,  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  one  more  student  because  of  a 
failure  of  vision  in  Washington. 

The  Federal  role  in  vocational  edu- 
cation has  been  applauded  throughout 
the  Nation  for  its  leadership  and  in- 
centives for  program  improvements, 
irmovations.  and  expansion.  Federal 
funding  has  been  vital  in  encouraging 
a  broad  outlook  based  on  national  eco- 
nomic needs  and  developments.  The 
Federal  investment  in  vocational  edu- 
cation is  profitably  returned  in  in- 
creased productivity,  and  shows  up 
each  week  in  the  paychecks  of  millions 
of  Americans.  The  Federal  commit- 
ment to  equity  has  been  vital  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  those  previously  xm- 
served  or  underserved.  And  as  this 
Nation  faces  the  demands  of  adapting 
to  new  technologies  in  the  work  place, 
vocational  education  provides  the  ex- 
perience and  skills  needed  by  business 
and  labor.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  full  funding  for  voca- 
tional education  so  that  this  Nation 
can  meet  the  needs  of  today  and  the 
challenges  of  tomorrow. 


A  LESSON  IN  COMPETITION  AJID 
DEREGULA'nON 

(Mr.  HASTERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)     

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  CJeneral 
Assembly,  I  authored  the  1985  Public 
Utilities  Act  which  rewrote  our  State 
statutes  dealing  with  regulation  of  the 
telephone  industry.  Before  we  passed 
oiu-  bill,  the  local  telephone  companies 
in  Illinois  operated  as  regulated  mo- 
nopolies; they  had  few  incentives  to  in- 
novate and  offer  new  services,  and 
they  did  not  have  the  flexibility  to 
price  services  in  response  to  market 
demand.  There  simply  was  no  competi- 
tion in  the  local  exchange. 

We  thought  we  could  spur  competi- 
tion, encourage  innovation  and.  in 
turn,  stimulate  our  economy,  by  de- 
regulating telephone  service  at  the 
local  level.  We  bet  that  business  and 
residential  consumers  would  benefit 
from  a  wider  choice  of  carriers  and 
services.  We  bet  that  the  only  way  in- 
formation age  services  would  come  to 
consumers — in  small  towns — or  farms — 
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or  in  the  big  cities— would  be  through 
more  options  by  the  local  telephone 
ctnnpanles.  We  were  right. 

Illinois  now  has  local  telephone  com- 
petition and  we've  proven  a  lot  of  crit- 
ics wrcmg.  There  may  be  a  lesson  in  all 
this— less  regulation  and  more  compe- 
tition could  be  a  winning  combination 
for  all  local  telephone  customers. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  currently  is  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  the  Justice  De- 
partment's triennial  report  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  AT&T  consent  de- 
cree's llne-of-business  restrictions.  We 
should  keep  an  eye  on  that  court  to 
see  whether  the  Judge  modifies  the 
decree  as  the  Justice  Department  has 
strongly  suggested.  I  don't  see  how  the 
Judge  can  fall  to  do  so  in  view  of  the 
evidence  before  him.  We  need  not  con- 
sider legislation  addressing  these 
issues  at  this  time.  Let's  let  the  court 
proceed  without  interference.  There 
will  be  time  for  Congress  to  act  if  it  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  court's  ruling. 


a  1420 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  APPRO- 
PRIATENESS OF  AN  APRIL 
FOOL'S  DAY  BUDGET  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  SABO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gray, 
and  the  Budget  Committee  begin  the 
task  of  producing  a  budget  for  us  for 
1988,  I  want  to  wish  them  well.  The 
task  is  both  simple  and  difficult.  The 
simple  part  for  the  Budget  Committee 
is  going  to  be  present  a  budget  that  is 
better  than  the  President's.  The  diffi- 
cult part  is  going  to  be  to  present  a 
budget  to  us  that  is  realistic  and  fair. 

How  unfortunate,  however,  that  the 
simple  part  is  to  present  a  budget  that 
is  better  than  the  President's.  Ac^ln 
we  have  failed  Presidential  leadership. 
It  would  have  been  so  much  more  ap- 
propriate if  the  President  had  present- 
ed his  budget  to  us  on  today,  on  April 
Fool's  Day. 


GRAZING  FEE  LEGISLA'HON 

(Mrs.  vnCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  legislation  is  being  introduced 
that  will  preserve  the  formula  used  to 
determine  the  proper  fee  for  grazing 
livestock  on  public  lands  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  bill. 

When  section  6(a)  of  the  Public 
Rangeland  Improvement  Act  [PRIA] 
expired  in  December  1985  the  Presi- 
dent issued  an  Executive  order  to 
extend  the  grazing  fee  formula  estab- 


lished under  PRIA  with  the  exception 
that)  a  minimum  fee  of  $1.35  per 
annt|m  be  established. 

Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
last  .year  to  overturn  the  Executive 
ordei'  and  are  underway  again  this 
year]  Those  efforts  would  replace  the 
Exedutive  order  with  legislation  which 
wouU  increase  the  fee  by  nearly  300 
percent.  Increasing  grazing  fees  on  our 
Westjem  rangelands  by  300  percent 
would  create  financial  havoc  and  quite 
likely  financial  ruin  for  our  livestock 
producers. 

I  strongly  support  the  continuation 
of  ttte  PRIA  formula  which  is  based 
on  the  ability  to  pay  concept.  When 
f  amx  income  increases,  so  do  the  graz- 
ing ftes;  and  those  fees  decrease  when 
income  is  down. 

My  State  of  Nevada  is  86  percent 
owned  or  managed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which  means  my  live- 
stocls  producers  are  forced  to  rely  on 
public  lands  to  graze  their  stock.  This 
bill  i$  extremely  important  to  Nevada 
and  I  will  work  hard  for  its  passage. 
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URC  ING  SUPPORT  FOR  LEGISLA- 
■nON  TO  MAINTAIN  GRAZING 
FE  5S 

(M-.  CAMPBELL  asked  and  was 
givei  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  r  imarks.) 

Mri  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
rise  today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  a 
bill  to  maintain  the  present  fee  formu- 
la for  grazing  on  public  lands.  I  want 
to  command  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
for  ttieir  efforts  to  protect  stockmen 
in  my  district  and  in  idl  the  Western 
Unittd  States  from  being  driven  out  of 
business  by  this  outrageous  fee  in- 
crease. The  National  Cattlemen  are 
here  in  Washington  today.  They  are 
aware  and  certainly  supportive  of  this 
bill.  J 

Wc  all  know  that  the  agricultural 
econitmy  in  America  is  in  terrible 
shap  i.  This  is  not  the  time  to  be  rais- 
ing g  razing  fees  in  a  depressed  agricul- 
tural economy. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  realize  that  there  are 
conoims  among  some  that  grazing 
leadq  to  the  deterioration  of  the  public 
land4.  My  district  in  Colorado  is  made 
up  (rf  diverse  economies  that  comple- 
ment each  other.  The  million  of  acres 
of  public  land  in  my  district  contribute 
to  ttje  tourism  economy,  and  it  is  very 
impoklant  for  us  to  maintain  the  qual- 
ity Of  these  lands.  Maintaining  the 
public  land  is  also  important  to  the 
stockmen  in  my  district  who  use  this 
land  in  cooperation  with  these  other 
users.  This  working  relationship  be- 
tweei  the  economies  is  worldng  very 
well  in  my  district,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagi  les  to  support  this  needed  legisla- 
tion. 


OF  A  BILL  TO 
POWERPLANT 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  FUEL  USE 
ACT  OtF  1978 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  knd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  tAuzIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
April  FoOl's  Day,  is  a  very  appropriate 
day  to  introduce  legislation  which  will 
repeal  a  very  bad  trick  that  has  been 
played  on  our  Nation's  energy  policy.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  with  my 
colleaguas,  Congressmen  Bryamt, 
Bruce,  Synar,  Leland,  Richardson, 
and  sonje  22  cosponsors,  legislation 
which  w^l  benefit  America's  energy 
consumers — legislation  which  wiU  in- 
crease oiB-  energy  independence— legis- 
lation wtiich  will  correct  a  flawed  and 
antiquated  policy. 

The  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  prohibits 
new  eledtric  powerplants  and  major 
fuel-burning  instaUations  from  using 
natural  gas  or  petroleum  as  a  primary 
energy  source.  Since  the  enactment  of 
this  law  in  1978,  we  have  seen  a  dra- 
matic ch^ge  in  oiu*  energy  markets 
throughqut  the  country.  The  extreme 
shortage  I  of  natural  gas  that  was  pre- 
dicted during  the  energy  crisis  in  the 
70's  has  i^ever  materialized. 

The  tiiiie  has  come  to  amend  that 
energy  pi>licy  which  is  a  detriment  to 
both  the!  consumer  and  the  producer. 
Our  legislation  amends  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  to 
eliminate  those  gas  market  restraints 
on  use  Iti  new  powerplants.  It  rede- 
fines the  definition  of  "coal  capable" 
to  require  a  new  gas  fired  powerplant 
to  be  technologically  capable  of  burn- 
ing coal  or  some  other  type  of  fuel.  Fi- 
nally, out  legislation  establishes  a  pro- 
cedure f <*•  electric  companies  to  follow 
in  order  to  certify  that  their  new  pow- 
erplants are  coal  capable. 

I  want  to  commend  the  coal  indus- 
try, the  utility  industry,  and  the  gas 
producers  for  reaching  this  long-await- 
ed consensus.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  support  of  this  bill. 


REPEA]  J  OF  THE  FUEL  USE  ACTT 
(Mr.  BRUCE  asked  and  was  given 


to  address  the  House  for  1 
id  to  revise  and  extend  his 


permlssii 

minute 

remarks 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  follow  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Tauzin]  in  announcing 
that  we  dre  going  to  introduce,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bryant]  and  others,  legislation  that  is 
designed! to  repeal  the  Fuel  Use  Act. 
The  name  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Lexand]  should  also  be 
mentioned  as  one  who  played  a  major 
role  in  gejtting  us  to  this  point. 

CJxurently  the  Fuel  Use  Act  man- 
dates that  all  new  powerplants  be  de- 
signed t<^  bum  coal.  When  Congress 


first  passed  this  legislation  we  were 
being  dominated  by  OPEC  and  we 
were  fearful  of  depleting  our  more 
flexible  fuels  such  as  oil  or  natural 
gas. 

Now  however,  we  are  experiencing 
an  oil  glut  and  a  gas  bubble.  It  is  not 
currently  necessary  that  we  restrict 
the  use  of  these  fuels.  In  addition,  al- 
lowing plants  to  use  them  will  provide 
consumers  with  relief  from  rate  shock. 

The  legislation  we  will  be  introduc- 
ing is  very  similar  to  that  which  this 
Hoiise  passed  last  year,  only  to  see  it 
die  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  however  an  important  dif- 
ference between  this  year's  bill  and 
last  year's.  We  now  have  included  a 
provision  which  I  call  coal  convertabi- 
lity.  Simply  put,  this  bill  stipulates 
that  any  new  powerplant  must  be  de- 
signed so  that  it  may  be  converted  to 
coal  use  should  it  become  necessary  in 
the  future. 

Given  the  historical  volatility  of  the 
world's  energy  economy,  this  coal  con- 
vertability  provision  guarantees  that 
our  energy  policy  not  only  seeks  to  re- 
strain energy  costs  for  consumers,  but 
also  preserves  the  infrastructure  of 
our  energy  industry  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  convert  to  oiu-  most  abundant 
fuel  and  meet  any  future  OPEC-like 
embargo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  this  bill  as  a  com- 
promise that  serves  the  individual, 
consumer  and  our  Nation  as  a  whole 
all  at  the  same  time,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  be  able  to  support  it. 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVA- 
TION FUND  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1965 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  135  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  135 

Reiolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XJU.li,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1320)  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  first  reading  of  the  biU  shaU 
be  dispensed  with.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
7  of  rule  XIII  are  hereby  waived.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  rsinking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  considered 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  nile. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  said  substitute 
printed  in  section  two  of  this  resolution 


shall  be  considered  to  have  been  adopted  In 
the  House  and  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  No  other  amendment  to  said  substi- 
tute shall  be  in  order  except  the  amend- 
ments printed  In  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  accompanying  this  resolution, 
by  and  If  offered  by,  the  Member  designat- 
ed, or  his  designee,  and  each  amendment 
shall  be  debatable  not  to  exceed  thirty  min- 
utes, and  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  biU  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

Sec.  2.  Page  13.  line  11,  strike  "without 
further  appropriation.":  page  13,  line  23. 
strike  "without  further  appropriation,":  and 
page  19,  after  line  15,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  submit  as  part 
of  the  annual  budget  message  a  detailed  list 
and  accounting  of  all  fees  received  pursuant 
to  this  Act  by  each  collecting  agency  and 
each  collecting  unit  and  shall  include  pro- 
posed distributions  of  fee  receipts  from  the 
previous  yeas  by  function  within  each  unit. 
Appropriations  shall  be  made  as  required  in 
this  Act.  No  funds  shall  be  transferred  from 
fee  receipts  made  available  under  this  Act  to 
each  unit:  Provided,  however.  That  in 
making  appropriations,  funds  derived  from 
such  fees  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  au- 
thorized herein.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tauzin).  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Beilenson]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

D  1430 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Taylor]  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  135 
is  the  rule  providing  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  1320.  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  Amendments  of 
1987.  It  is  a  modified  closed  rule  which 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranlclng  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute now  printed  in  the  bill,  as 
modified  by  the  amendments  con- 
tained in  section  2  of  this  resolution, 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment.  Under  this  rule,  two  spec- 
ified amendments  are  permitted,  and 
30  minutes  are  allotted  for  debate  on 
each. 

The  rule  also  waives  clause  7  of  rule 
XIII,  requiring  cost  estimates  in  com- 
mittee reports,  which  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  Interior  Committee  did  not 
have  a  CBO  estimate  before  it  filed  its 


report,  although  the  estimate  is  avail- 
able now.  And,  finally,  the  nile  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit,  with 
or  without  instructions. 

The  rule  before  us  will  allow  the  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  H.R.  1320. 
legislation  which  permanently  extends 
the  higher  entrance  fees  for  many  of 
our  national  parks  which  Congress  ap- 
proved last  fall,  and  which  extends  the 
authorization  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Pvmd  Act  for  25  years. 
The  Rules  Committee  believes  that 
this  particular  measure  warrants  a 
more  restrictive  rule  than  is  usually 
the  case  for  bills  reported  by  the  Inte- 
rior Committee.  By  limiting  amend- 
ments, the  rule  ensures  that  the  park 
entrance  fee  structure  approved  by 
the  Interior  Committee  will  remain 
intact  throughout  the  House  consider- 
ation of  this  blU.  That  way,  if  the  fuU 
House  approves  this  measure,  we  will 
provide  for  uniform  entrance  fees  at 
similar  types  of  parlLs,  and  we  will 
keep  those  fees  at  their  current  level. 
The  bill  will  not  have  been  subjected 
to  amendments  which  would  alter  ad- 
mission fees  at  individual  parks  or 
throughout  the  park  system. 

The  two  amendments  that  are  per- 
mitted imder  this  rule  would  not 
affect  the  basic  fee  provisions  and  are. 
in  the  committee's  view,  matters 
which  are  appropriate  for  resolution 
by  the  full  House  membership.  One 
amendment,  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  La- 
GOMARsiNo  or  hls  designee,  would  raise 
the  price  of  a  Golden  Eagle  Passport, 
the  pass  which  admits  a  family  to  all 
national  parks  for  a  year.  The  other, 
to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Hansen  or  his 
designee,  would  establish  a  one-time 
charge  for  a  Golden  Age  Passport,  the 
pass  which  admits  persons  aged  62  or 
older  to  all  national  parks  free  of 
charge.  Both  amendments  were  print- 
ed in  the  Rules  Committee  report  on 
this  resolution,  and  both  are  restricted 
from  further  amendment.  The  rule 
provides  for  30  minutes  of  debate  on 
each  one. 

The  rule  also  effectively  modifies 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  with  amend- 
ments that  are  printed  in  section  2  of 
this  rule.  These  amendments  are 
needed  in  order  to  correct  House  Rules 
and  Budget  Act  violations  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment  as  reported  by  the 
Interior  Committee. 

As  reported,  the  committee  amend- 
ment provided  that  amoiuits  collected 
from  park  entrance  fees  would  be 
available  to  the  paries  without  further 
action  by  Congress.  That  provision  vio- 
lated clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI,  which 
prohibits  appropriations  in  a  legisla- 
tive bill,  as  well  as  section  303(a)(1)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act,  which 
prohibits  consideration  of  new  budget 
authority  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
budget  resolution. 
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The  amendments  contained  in  this 
rule,  which  are  deoned  adopted  upon 
the  rule's  passage,  subjects  the  funds 
raised  through  entrance  fees  to  the 
appropriations  process.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  allowing  those  funds 
to  be  distributed  directly  to  the  na- 
tional parks,  they  will  be  provided  to 
the  park  system  through  an  m>pro- 
priation.  the  same  way  all  other  funds 
for  park  operati<»s  and  activities  are 
provided  under  current  law. 

The  amendments  thus  ensure  that 
this  legislation  will  not  violate  two  im- 
portant budgetary  safegtiards  in  our 
legislative  process.  In  our  opinion,  sub- 
jecting the  part  fees  to  the  i4>proprla- 
tions  process  is  a  better  way  to  distrib- 
ute the  funds,  because  it  allows  Con- 
gress to  monitor  and  control  their  use. 
And.  I  would  like  to  add  that  this 
change  is  supported  by  both  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Ccnnmlttee's  Sub- 
cnnmittee  on  Paito  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
SubccHnmittee  on  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  1320  provides  for 
a  very  reasonable  schedule  of  entrance 
fees  to  our  national  parks,  which  are 
such  an  important  part  of  the  heritage 
of  all  Americans.  Under  this  biU.  the 
martmum  fees  would  be  the  same  as 
those  established  temporarily  by  the 
Fiscal  Year  1987  Continuing  Appro- 
priations Act.  which  are  high  enough 
to  bring  in  much-needed  revenues  for 
our  parks  without  being  unduly  bur- 
densfHne  to  our  citizens.  Urban  park 
units  would  continue  to  be  exempt 
frcmi  fees;  children  would  continue  to 
be  admitted  free  at  units  that  charge 
for  entrance:  and  senior  citizens  and 
frequent  park  visitors  would  continue 
to  be  eligible  for  special  passes  to  the 
parks. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  provides 
for  a  long-term  extension  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 
which  is  the  law  that  authorizes  col- 
lection of  revenues  from  oil  and  gas 
leasing  and  other  sources  to  pay  for 
the  acquisition  of  recreation  lands  and 
protection  of  our  Nation's  most  valua- 
ble natural  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  135.  so  that  we  can 
proceed  to  consideration  of  H.R.  1320. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  this 
rule  represent  a  ccHnpromise  worked 
out  yesterday  during  a  recess  in  the 
Rules  Committee  meeting.  I  would 
particularly  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Interior,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yatbs]  for  their 
willingness  to  sit  down  together  and 
hammer  out  a  settiement  of  their  dif- 
ferences. 

This  compromise  rule  provides  that 
upon  adoption  of  the  rule,  the  bill  will 


be  cobsidered  to  have  been  amended  in 
two  areas.  First,  the  language  in  the 
bill  bypassing  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  dropped.  Second,  spend- 
ing aiidellnes  which  are  acceptable  to 
botlr  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Com*iittee  are  added. 

In  addition  to  these  two  changes 
whic^  wiU  be  considered  to  have  been 
adopted  when  the  rule  is  agreed  to, 
the  rule  provides  for  the  consideration 
of  two  other  amendments  which  are 
debatable  for  30  minutes  each. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one 
waivffi-  of  a  point  of  order  in  this  rule, 
but  It  is  significant.  The  committee 
report  contains  no  cost  estimate  either 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
or  from  the  committee  itself.  The  rule 
requiring  a  cost  estimate  in  each  com- 
mittee report  is  one  of  the  few  ways 
we  hbve  to  try  to  keep  an  eye  on 
spending.  We  should  not  make  a  habit 
of  waiving  this  rule. 

Mr  J  Speaker,  the  bill  made  in  order 
by  this  rule  deals  primarily  with  ad- 
mission fees  to  national  paries  and 
other  Federal  lands.  However,  it  ex- 
empts parks  in  urbanized  areas  from 
entrance  fees,  while  imposing  fees  on 
parlcd  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  when  this  bill 
gets  |o  conference  there  will  be  some 
effort  to  deal  with  this  disparity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Chxw^I. 

Mr  J  CHENEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.i  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this 
point;  if  I  might,  explore  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  Parks  the 
agreeinent  that  was  reached  yesterday 
concerning  the  amendment  that  will 
be  adbpted  to  the  bill  if  the  rule  is  ap- 
proved. 

Specifically,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  language  that  was  adopted 
will  not  alter  the  way  in  which  funds 
are  allocated  among  the  various  units 
of  the  Park  Service  or  the  way  that 
the  process  would  function  and  that 
ultliniite  result  would  be  the  same  as 
that  chat  was  intended  by  the  Paries 
and  iKiblic  Lands  Subcommittee  when 
we  passed  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vehto]  for 
his  response. 

VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect that  obviously  it  was  our  intent, 
becai  se  of  the  limited  nimil>er  of  dol- 
lars ii  ivolved  that  there  would  not  be  a 
necessary  impropriation  action:  at 
least  that  was  the  intent  of  the  sub- 
comn  ittee. 

Sul  sequently,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  objected  to  that  particular 
provision  and  asked  that  we  strike 
that,  and  after  some  degree  of  compro- 
mise yesterday,  we  did.  We  kept  in 
placeithe  same  formula,  that  is  that  50 
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percent  of  the  revenue  goes  to  the 
park  thai  collects  it  and  50  percent 
goes  across  the  board  to  338  units  on  a 
different  if ormulation.  It  is  limited  to 
the  utilisation,  in  terms  of  entrance 
fees  for  interpretation  for  research 
and  for  resource  protection:  the  three. 

In  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
looking  aJt  that,  may  well  decide  that 
all  of  it,  for  instance,  might  be  best 
placed  in  research,  but  indeed,  it  will 
be  limited  to  50  percent.  It  is  our  in- 
tention that  this  legislation  will  limit 
it  to  50  percent  of  the  fees  that  are 
collected  at  the  park  and  would  in  fact 
go  back  into  that  park.  If  it  happens 
to  be  Yellowstone  Grant  Tetons  or  it 
happens  to  be  Glacier  or,  for  instance. 
Voyagers  in  Minnesota,  that  would  be 
the  intent. 

I  thank  the  genUeman  for  yielding. 

D  1440 

Mr.  CHfeNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gent  eman  for  his  clarification, 
and  with  the  understanding  as  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve 
the  rule.  T 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  WalkbrI. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  rule.  Somebody  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  "Walker,  is  there  any  rule 
that  you  would  find  acceptable  out 
here  on  tke  floor?" 

And  I  said,  "Yes.  one  that  allows  us 
to  debate 'under  the  established  proce- 
dures of  the  House  and  one  that  didn't 
waive  thej  Budget  Act."  This  rule  does 
not  quite!  make  that,  and  let  me  ex- 
plain what  I  have  got  as  a  problem 
with  this  particular  rule. 

First  of  jail,  as  explained  by  the  gen- 
tleman fipm  Missouri,  the  gentleman 
explained^  I  think,  quite  accurately 
that  in  this  particular  rule  the  com- 
mittee has  failed  to  provide  a  cost  esti- 
mate as  required  by  the  rules  of  the 
House,  and  the  gentleman  said  quite 
correctly  that  that  is  not  a  practice 
that  we  want  to  encourage,  because 
one  of  tite  few  ways  that  we  have 
around  here  of  figuring  out  Just  how 
much  theise  bills  cost  is  to  look  in  the 
committee  report  and  figure  out  Just 
exactly  what  somebody  has  calculated 
the  cost  of  the  bill  to  be.  In  this  par- 
ticular caise,  the  committee  for  some 
reason,  I  do  not  know  the  reason,  has 
decided  not  to  include  the  cost  esti- 
mate, and  instead  of  requiring  that 
before  we  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor, 
that  thei  Rules  Committee  simply 
waives  thi  it  requirement  and  says,  "Go 
ahead,  wq  don't  really  need  that  infor- 
mation." 

I  would  suggest  that  some  of  us 
would  like  to  have  that  information 
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when  we  consider  bills  that  might  cost 
the  taxpayers  some  money. 

Second.  I  have  a  problem  with  this 
bill  because  it  is  a  gag  r\ile.  Once  again 
we  are  not  being  permitted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  this  bill  under  an 
open  nile  to  allow  Members  the  full 
ability  to  debate  the  bills  and  offer 
amendments.  We  have  had  a  series  of 
bills  on  the  floor  now,  only  one  of 
which  we  have  been  permitted  to 
debate  under  the  rules  of  the  House. 

We  have  consistently  had  come  out 
of  the  Rules  Committee  in  this  par- 
ticular Congress  gag  rules. 

I  have  to  assume  that  under  the  new 
regime  that  is  the  pattern  that  we  are 
going  to  adopt,  that  the  Members  are 
not  going  to  be  given  their  opportuni- 
ty to  debate  these,  that  the  entire 
body  is  not  going  to  be  given  its  full 
share  of  the  action  when  it  comes  to 
the  rules  of  the  House. 

I  might  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  more  appropriate  pictures  to  have 
in  the  front  of  this  Chamber,  the  two 
great  pictures  of  Washington  and  La- 
fayette, would  be  more  appropriate  to 
this  regime  if  we  stuck  gags  in  their 
mouths,  because  the  fact  is  that  this  is 
exactly  the  way  we  are  proceeding 
around  here  is  with  gag  rule  after  gag 
rule  after  gag  rule  that  does  not  allow 
us  to  open  debate. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  the  Members 
to  vote  "no"  on  this  particular  rule 
would  be  entirely  appropriate.  We 
ought  to  vote  against  the  gag  rule.  We 
ought  to  vote  against  a  rule  that  says 
we  do  not  even  have  a  cost  estimate  as 
we  consider  the  legislation. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Miimeso- 
ta. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding  and  I  im- 
derstand  his  fnistration. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  on  a  biparti- 
san basis  the  subcommittee,  the  com- 
mittee did  request  this  rule,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  deny  the  gentleman.  We 
obviously  would  all  be  well-served  by 
the  passage  of  a  budget  resolution, 
which  I  understand  is  on  the  way  and 
I  expect  there  will  be  some  philosoph- 
ic differences  discussed  here  next  week 
on  that  matter,  so  obviously  I  think 
the  gentleman  recognizes  that  we  are 
all  at  work  acting  on  these  matters 
and  that  we  ought  to  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  come  to  the  House  in  a 
timely  manner. 

As  the  gentleman  is  aware,  last  year 
in  the  appropriations  measure  they 
sent  into  place  certain  fees  which  were 
to  go  into  effect  in  Pennsylvania.  New 
York,  and  other  areas.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain urgency  to  address  those  concerns 
so  that  we  can  set  a  policy  that  is  rea- 
sonable and  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  I  will  Just  finish  my 
conclusion. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  some  small  receipts,  small 
amounts  of  receipts  that  come  in  from 
the  Park  Service  vis-a-vis  these  fees. 
We  are  talking  about  something  cur- 
rently around  $25  million  and  perhaps 
under  an  optimistic  scenario  it  may  be 
increased  to  $50  million.  The  Presi- 
dent, of  course,  has  sought  an  extra 
$25  million  in  terms  of  that  area, 
which  I  do  not  agree  with.  I  do  not 
think  most  Members  of  the  House 
agree  with  him. 

What  we  are  concerned  about  is  as 
we  look  at  the  340  units  or  so  that 
make  up  the  parks  in  the  different  na- 
tional parks,  we  would  be  faced  on  the 
floor  here  with  repeated  amendments. 
Over  the  years  I  guess  we  have  learned 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  vote  specifi- 
cally against  the  fees  in  these  130  dif- 
ferent units  than  it  is  to  vote  for 
them. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  and  what 
this  committee  I  think  tried  to  do,  and 
I  think  we  have  brought  a  pretty  good 
bill,  is  one  that  sets  a  policy  path.  It 
talks  about  urban  areas.  It  talks  about 
destination  parks.  In  doing  that,  we 
feel  that  we  have  offered  and  afforded 
the  minority  the  amendments  that 
they  requested  with  regard  to  this  and 
we  hope  that  will  be  acceptable. 

I  Just  want  the  gentleman  to  be 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that.  Let  me 
Just  reclaim  my  time  and  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  one  of  the  problems 
with  democracy  is  that  it  does  tend  to 
get  a  little  messy.  I  mean,  there  might 
actually  be  Members  who  would  come 
to  the  floor  and  offer  amendments  to 
the  gentleman's  bill.  That  would  be  a 
real  tragedy.  You  know,  horror  of  hor- 
rors, we  migh  even  have  several  Mem- 
bers come  to  the  floor  and  offer 
amendments  to  the  gentleman's  bill. 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  bipartisan  con- 
sensus to  shut  down  that  kind  of  de- 
mocracy does  not  strike  this  gentle- 
man as  being  a  very  good  idea.  I  mean, 
we  have  bipartisaai  bad  ideas  around 
here.  I  think  this  may  be  one  of  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tauzih).  The  Chair  wishes  to  assure 
the  House  that  regardless  of  how  this 
healthy  debate  turns  out,  the  Chair 
wiU  see  to  it  that  the  nice  portraits  in 
this  Chamber  are  not  mutilated. 

PARUAMEITTAKT  DIQUIHY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  based 
upon  the  statement  of  the  Chair,  can  I 
assimie  that  only  the  Members  are 
mutilated,  not  the  portraits. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  We 
will  try  to  see  to  it  that  no  one  is  mul- 
tilated. 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  CHmrrl. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  concerns  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  about  rules  that  limit 
debate  and  I  always  support  the  gen- 
tleman in  that  venture. 

A  couple  points  I  would  make.  No.  1, 
at  one  time  the  bill  was  going  to  be 
brought  up  under  the  Suspension  Cal- 
endar and  that  would  have  been  even 
more  restrictive  than  the  procedure 
here  today. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  Members  understand  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  not  taking 
money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  spending  if  for  parks  purposes. 
What  we  are  talking  about  in  this  leg- 
islation is  charging  fees  at  national 
paries,  raising  money,  and  then  allocat- 
ing that  money.  It  is  a  relatively  small 
Eimount  of  money,  as  the  gentleman 
pointed  out:  but  the  net  effect  overall 
will  be  in  fact  that  the  bill  is  basically 
a  revenue  raiser.  In  that  regard  I 
think  it  is  important  that  people  un- 
derstand and  Members  not  misunder- 
stand that  this  is  not  a  bill  that  is  in- 
tended to  take  tax  dollars  out  of  the 
Treasury  and  expend  them  for  some 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  end  by  Just  telling  our 
colleagues  that  our  friends,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota,  have  spoken  to 
the  question  of  the  limitation  of  the 
ntmiber  of  amendments  and  pointed 
out  the  bipartisan  reasons  for  request- 
ing that. 

I  would  again  at  this  point  like  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
waiver  of  clause  7  of  rule  13  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  men- 
tioned, that  rule  generally  requires 
cost  estimates  in  committee  reports. 
That  cost  estimate  is  in  fact  now  avail- 
able. It  was  not  available  in  time  to  be 
printed  in  the  report.  It  is  now  avail- 
able and  it  does  show,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  suggested,  an  in- 
crease in  revenues,  not  in  cost.  That  is 
available  to  any  Member,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  interested 
in  looking  at  it. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aimounced  that 
the  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 
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Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  EM- 
denUy  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  303,  nays 
110.  not  voting  20.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  42] 
YEAS-303 
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Aekermu) 

EncUsh 

Lehman  (FL) 

Akaka 

Erdreich 

Leland 

Alexander 

Espy 

Levin  (MI) 

Andenon 

Evans 

Levtne(CA) 

Andrews 

FasceU 

Lewis  (CA) 

Anthony 

Failo 

Lewis  (FL) 

Applesate 

Feishan 

Lewis  (OA) 

Atkins 

Flake 

Uplnskl 

AnOrin 

FBppo 

Uoyd 

«»»««*««"' 

Florio 

LoU 

Barnard 

Foflietu 

Lowry  (WA) 

Bateman 

Ford  (MI) 

Lujan 

Bates 

FDrd(TN> 

Luken.  Thomas 

BeUenaon 

Frank 

MacKay 

Bennett 

FtoM 

Manton 

Bereuter 

CHllegly 

Markey 

Betman 

Oarda 

Marlenee 

BevUl 

Oaydos 

Martinez 

Blacsi 

Oejdenaon 

Matsui 

BUbray 

Mavroules 

Boa> 

Gibbons 

Mazsoli 

Boland 

QUman 

McCloskey 

Boner  (TM) 

Olickman 

McCurdy 

Bonier  (Id) 

Oooales 

McDade 

Bonker 

Ooodllng 

McEwen 

Botski 

Gordon 

McHugh 

Boucher 

Oradison 

McKlnney 

Boxer 

Grandy 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Brennan 

Grant 

Meyers 

Bmnbi 

Oray(IL) 

Mfume 

Brown  <CA) 

Gray  (PA) 

Mira 

Bruce 

Grecg 

Miller  (CA) 

Bryant 

Guarlni 

MineU 

Bustamante 

Gunderaon 

Moakley 
MoUohan 

Byron 

x^  ^mMM%^^a  i^^a4 

HaU(OH) 

CampbeU 

HaU(TX> 

Montgomery 

Cardin 

Hamilton 

Moody 

Carr 

Hansen 

Moorhead 

Chapman 

Harris 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Chappell 

Hatcher 

Mrazek 

Cheney 

Hawkins 

Murphy 

Clarke 

Hayes  (IL) 

Murtha 

Cllncer 

Hayes  (LA) 

Myers 

Coelho 

Hertel 

Nagle 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hochbrueckner 

Natcher 

Coleman  <TX> 

Holloway 

Neal 

Odllns 

Horton 

Nelson 

Conte 

Houghton 

Nichols 

Conyers 

Howard 

Nowak 

Cooper 

Hubbard 

Dakar 

Courter 

Hushes 

Oberstar 

Coyne 

Hutto 

Obey 

Crockett 

Hyde 

Olin 

Darden 

Ireland 

Ortiz 

Daub 

Jenkins 

Owens  (tJT) 

Davis  (MI) 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Packard 

delaOana 

Johnson  (8D) 

PanetU 

DeFazio 

Jones  (NO 

Pashayan 

DeUums 

Jones  (TN) 

Patterson 

Derrick 

JonU 

Pease 

Dickinson 

Kanjorski 

Penny 

Dicks 

Kaptur 

Pepper 

DinceU 

Kastenmeler 

Perkins 

DUon 

Kemp 

Pickett 

Donnelly 

Kennedy 

Pickle 

Kennelly 

Price  (NO 

Dowdy 

KUdee 

PurseU 

Downey 

Klerzka 

QuiUen 

Duncan 

Kolbe 

RahaU 

DuiWn 

Rangel 

Dwyer 

LaFaice 

Ravenel 

Dymally 

Lacomarsino 

Ray 

Dyson 

Lancaster 

Regula 

Early 

Lantos 

Rhodes 

Eckart 

Leach  (lA) 

Richardson 

Edwards  (CA> 

Leath  (TX) 

Ridge 

Emerson 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rinaldo 

Robingon 

RodinI) 

Roe 

Rose 

Rowland  (CT> 

Rowlatid  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savaga 

Sawyof 

Scheutr 

Schroider 

Schul^ 

Schuirier 

Sharp  I 

Sikorski 

Sislski 

Skagg^ 

Skeen' 

Skeltofi 

Slattety 

Slaugt  ter  (NY) 


Smith 


PL) 


Ardis 
Afines 
Baker 

Ballen  ;er 

Bartle^ 

Barton 

Bentl^ 

BUiraljs 

BUley  : 

Boehim 

Boult^ 

Broorolield 

Brown  K(X)) 

Buecluter 

Bunniilg 

Burtoi 

Callahiin 

Carpel 

CHiand  er 

Coats  ^ 

Coble 

Combeat 

Craig] 

Crane  I 

Dannetieyer 

Davis  (ID 

DeLay ' 

DeWinf 

DioGuirdl 

Doma4  <CA) 

Dreier ! 

Edwar4s  (OK) 

Pawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Frenze 

Gallo 

Gekas 


Annunfio 

Aspin 

Bosco 

Clay 

Coughln 

Daniel 

Foley 


Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TZ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  (3ermain 

Staggers 

StaUlngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

NAYS— 110 

Gingrich 

Green 

Hanunerschmidt 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kaslch 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

LatU 

Lent 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McGrath 

McMUlan  (NO 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MoUnari 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Nielson 

Oxley 


Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


Parris 

Petri 

Porter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Saiki 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylle 


April  1,  1987 


April  1,  1987 
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NOT  VOTING— 20 


Hefner 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Kolter 

McCollum 

Owens  (NY) 

Price  (IL) 

D  1500 


Rltter 

Roemer 

Rostenkowskl 

Stokes 

Sundquist 

Weldon 


Mr  J  McMillan  of  North  Carolina 
and  ilr.  BOEHLERT  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

B£r  STUDDS  and  Mr.  SKEEN 
Chan  ;ed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noun  :ed  as  above  recorded. 

A  I  lotion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  t|ble. 

Tht  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tatjzin).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 135  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  de- 
clare! the  House  in  the  Committee  of 


the  WhcMe  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R. 132i 

a  1509 

IH  Tfax  COKMITTEI  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  in»  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  £[ouse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  fo;  •  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  13:  !0)  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  C(  nservation  Fund  Act  of  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Kleczka  ^1  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesotci  [Mr.  Vento]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Cheney]  will 
be  recogndzed  for  30  minutes. 

The  Clnir  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Miiyiesota  [Mr.  Vento). 


Mr. 
myself  s 
Mr, 

amend  ti 
tion  Puni 


D  1510 


ro.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
time  as  I  may  consume. 
Iiairman.  H.R.  1320  would 
Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
Act  of  1965  to  modify  and 
restrict  the  collection  and  utilization 
of  current  recreational  use  fees.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  an  extension  of 
the  monilmental  land  and  water  con- 
servation |fund  for  a  period  of  25  years 
at  its  cun|ent  authorization  level. 

As  the  {sponsor  of  H.R.  1320,  I  am 
pleased  X4  bring  before  the  House  leg- 
islation that  I  believe  sets  in  place  a 
reasonablje  and  workable  policy  on  en- 
trance and  user  fees,  for  our  park  and 
recreatiop  areas,  whUe  at  the  same 
time  addressing  important  national 
conservation  needs.  H.R.  1320  repre- 
sents the  bipartisan  efforts  of  many 
Members  and  I  am  pleased  with  the 
constructive  input  I  have  received 
from  Members  interested  in  this 
matter. 

The  fafct  that  the  committee  was 
able  to  fbrge  a  bipartisan  agreement 
on  this  ipatter  was  a  feat  in  itself. 
Frankly,  the  fee  proposals  of  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  make  our  task 
easier.  T%e  various  dubious  formulas 
and  allocations  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  administration  does  not 
hide  the  fact  that  by  and  large,  they 
were  seelqing  funds  to  replace  moneys 
they  hav«  simultaneously  axed  out  of 
the  National  Park  Service  budget.  Our 
national  i  park  units  are  a  unique 
system  that  preserves  and  protects 
several  of  our  national  treasures  that 
are  the  very  symbols  of  our  country. 
We  should  not  and  cannot  allow  our 
parks  to  become  another  of  the  admin- 
istration's revenue  enhancers.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  American  citizen  has 
grown  weary  of  this  type  of  nit-picking 
taxes  every  time  they  turn  around. 
The  fact  is  that  under  the  most  ideal 


collection  system  for  access  fees,  the 
National  Park  Service  and  parks  will 
only  receive  a  token  amount  from 
such  fees,  in  fact  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  $1  billion  used  to  fund  these  pro- 
grams in  the  current  year  cycle.  Many 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  public 
in  general,  have  no  objection  to  rea- 
sonable fees,  even  entrance  fees,  if 
they  are  carefully  controlled  in  both 
place  and  amount.  I  believe  that  H.R. 
1320,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
meets  that  test.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides for  a  limited  and  targeted  en- 
trance fee  program  for  national  park 
units,  protecting  such  national  treas- 
ures as  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park  and 
the  Washington  Monument  from  en- 
trance fees.  Therefore,  limiting  and 
denying  access  to  these  national 
parks— really  worth  tens  of  billions 
dollars  investment,  and  invaluable  cul- 
tural, historical,  and  natural  re- 
sources— being  denied  access  by  charg- 
ing and  discouraging  U.S.  citizens  from 
enjoying  and  being  educated  by  expo- 
sure to  these  outstanding  resources  is 
a  far  greater  loss  than  the  small 
amount  of  revenue  that  might  possi- 
bly be  generated  or  gained. 

H.R.  1320  provides  that  the  single- 
visit  permit  at  any  designated  area 
shall  not  exceed  $5  per  vehicle  for 
those  entering  by  private  noncommer- 
cial vehicle  and  $3  per  person  for 
those  entering  by  other  means.  The 
bill  permits  the  sale  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  Passport  at  a  fee  not  to  exceed 
$25  and  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  an  annual  admission  permit  for  a 
specific  park  or  group  of  parks  at  a  fee 
not  to  exceed  $15.  In  crafting  H.R. 
1320,  it  was  my  intention  and  the  com- 
mittee's intention  to  assure  that  en- 
trance fees  be  set  and  maintained  at  a 
fair  and  reasonable  level.  This  meas- 
ure is  being  put  forth  with  the  under- 
standing and  agreement  that  such  fees 
should  in  no  way  dissuade  use  of  na- 
tional park  units  by  the  public.  In  fact, 
the  bill  contains  provisions  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  report 
to  Congress  on  the  fee  program  and  to 
be  fully  able  to  justify  both  the  impo- 
sition of  an  entrance  fee  at  a  specific 
park  unit,  as  well  as  the  level  of  the 
fee  proposed  to  be  charged  within  the 
caps  contained  in  this  measure. 

At  present,  there  are  approximately 
338  units  of  the  National  Park  System. 
Under  H.R.  1320,  only  about  130  parks 
would  have  an  entrance  fee.  These 
units.  In  large  measure,  are  our  "desti- 
nation paries"  that  are  the  focal  point 
for  a  trip  or  vacation.  The  legislation 
includes  language  prohibiting  an  en- 
trance fee  at  those  national  park  units 
located  in  an  urbanized  area  where  a 
fee  was  not  charged  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986.  Many  other  parks  will 
never  have  an  entrance  fee  proposed 
because  they  do  not  meet  the  criteria 
contained  in  section  4(d)  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 


H.R.  1320  not  only  takes  steps  to 
limit  the  imposition  of  entrance  fees 
but  just  as  important,  the  fee  receipts 
generated  under  authority  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
would  be  returned  to  individual  park 
and  recreation  units  to  enhance  cer- 
tain operational  and  resource  protec- 
tion efforts,  rather  than  being  used  as 
an  offset  against  existing  appropria- 
tions. The  bill  would  make  all  en- 
trance fees  generated  by  the  NPS 
available  for  resource  protection,  re- 
search and  interpretation  activities  on 
the  basis  of  the  following  allocation: 
50  percent  of  entrance  fee  fimds  avail- 
able shall  be  provided  to  all  units  of 
the  park  system  based  on  each  unit's 
proportion  of  operating  expenses  and 
50  percent  shall  be  provided  to  units 
with  entrance  fees,  based  on  each  col- 
lecting unit's  proportion  of  total  en- 
trance fee  collections.  All  other  recre- 
ational fees  generated  by  the  NPS  as 
well  as  other  Federal  agencies  will  be 
available  for  those  activities  cited  ear- 
lier with  the  addition  of  fimds  avail- 
ability for  maintenance  activities  re- 
lated to  resource  protection. 

The  ability  to  generate  entrance  fee 
receipts  has  little  bearing  on  the  value 
of  a  park  unit  to  the  system  as  a 
whole.  As  has  been  reiterated  in  law 
and  policy  each  park  unit  is  equally 
important.  The  formula  in  H.R.  1320 
will  assure  that  extra  funds  wiU  be 
available  to  enhance  and  protect  each 
and  every  park  unit.  I  know  this  is  a 
concern  shared  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Yates.  I  was  pleased  to 
be  able  to  work  out  language  in  the 
bill  with  him  to  assure  that  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  fee  receipts  receives  con- 
tinuing congressional  oversight.  As 
part  of  the  annual  budget  submittal, 
the  administration  will  submit  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  a  detailed 
list  and  accounting  of  the  fee  receipts 
received  by  the  collecting  agency 
under  authority  of  this  act.  The  ad- 
ministration's report  shall  include  the 
proposed  distribution  of  the  previous 
year  fee  receipts  by  fimction  within 
the  individual  park  unit  or  recreation 
facility. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions may  adjust  the  projects  proposed 
to  be  funded  within  a  particular  park 
unit  or  recreation  facility;  provided 
that  no  action  is  taken  to  decrease  the 
overall  amount  available  from  fee  re- 
ceipts and  that  fimds  may  not  be 
transferred  among  park  units  or  recre- 
ation facilities. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  Members 
that  the  new  subsection  (i)  to  section  4 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  exempts  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  from  its  provisions. 
This  was  done  for  two  reasons.  First,  it 
is  our  intent  to  clarify  that  no  reve- 
nues currently  received  and  distribut- 
ed pursuant  to  the  Refuge  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  be  affected  by  this  act. 


Second,  last  year  Congress  passed  the 
Emergency  Wetlands  Resources  Act  of 
1986.  This  Act  authorized  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  charge  entrance 
fees  at  certain  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges. The  act  directed  that  70  percent 
of  the  entrance  fees  be  deposited  into 
the  migratory  bird  conservation  fund 
and  the  remaining  30  percent  be  made 
available,  without  further  appropria- 
tion, for  refuge  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. It  Is  our  intent  to  abide  by  the 
entrance  fee  allocation  provided  for 
under  that  act. 

H.R.  1320  repeals  inconsistent  provi- 
sions in  law  and  makes  several  addi- 
tional national  park  units  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  rather  than 
the  piecemeal  exemptions  that  now 
exist  in  law.  To  further  a  reasonable 
and  workable  policy  with  regards  to 
recreation  use  fees,  the  legislation  in- 
cludes language  that:  First,  permit  the 
use  of  volunteers  in  fee  collection,  sub- 
ject to  training  and  bonding  require- 
ments; second,  prohibits  charging  an 
entrance  fee  to  those  16  years  of  age 
or  less;  third,  allow  for  transportation 
fees  in  lieu  of  an  entrance  fee  in  those 
park  units  that  furnish  bus  tours  of 
the  park;  fourth,  permit  sale  of 
Golden  siagle  Passports  by  private 
businesses;  fifth,  require  a  study  of  al- 
ternative fee  pricing  to  aid  in  distrib- 
uting use  at  parks  over  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year;  and  sixth,  authorize  a 
higher  entrance  fee  at  three  specific 
national  park  units,  namely  Grand 
Canyon,  Yellowstone,  and  Grand 
Teton. 

Last,  but  not  least,  H.R.  1320  would 
continue  the  current  authorization  of 
the  historic  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund.  Since  creation  of  the  Fund 
in  1965,  this  landmark  measure  has  as- 
sisted in  over  31,000  projects,  protect- 
ing many  of  the  important  natural 
and  cultural  resources  of  the  country 
and  assisting  in  furthering  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  recreational  opportunities  for 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  com- 
mittee's deadline  for  filing  the  report 
on  H.R.  1320.  several  Members  who 
wished  to  be  added  as  cosponsors  were 
not  able  to  be  officially  listed  on  H.R. 
1320,  as  reported.  I  want  to  list  these 
Members  because  I  know  they  share 
my  interest  in  furthering  a  sound 
policy  with  regard  to  recreational  use 
fees.  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
ScHULZE.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Sc^euer, 
Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  (Clarke.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Lacomarsiho,  Mr. 
Cheney,  and  Mr.  Huckaby. 

The  broad  spectrum  of  Members 
who  have  cosponsored  H.R.  1320  is  in- 
dicative of  the  bipartisan  support  in 
furthering  the  national  conservation 
policy  objectives  contained  in  the  leg- 
islation. While  there  is  not  complete 
imanimity,   both   philosophically   and 
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This  biU  would  reauthorize  the  fund 
at  its  current  level  of  $900  million  an- 

niiallv  t.hrniitrb   t.hp  vear  2015.  It  will 


Last  year,  the  National  Park  Service 
announced  its  intention  to  charge  an 
entrance  fee  at  Independence  Park. 


for  taking  a  special  interest  in  elimi- 
nating the  fee  of  $1  for  every  Ameri- 
can to  visit  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Al- 
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politically,  with  this  legislation  we 
have  before  us  a  measxire  that  I  be- 
lieve is  worthy  of  this  House's  support 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  1320. 
as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Bdr.  CHENEY.  Bflr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation,  because  we 
have  an  obligation  to  maintain  Ameri- 
ca's national  parks  for  the  sake  of 
today's  park  users  and  tomorrow's  visi- 
tors as  well. 

The  continuing  resolution  passed  by 
the  99th  Congress  took  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  by  adjusting  park  en- 
trance fees  and  by  improving  the  for- 
mula governing  the  spending  of  fee 
revenue.  But  that  was  only  a  tempo- 
rary measure,  and  it  will  expire  later 
this  year.  During  the  past  3  months. 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  worked  out  a  careful  compromise 
that  provides  for  a  permanent  nation- 
wide system  of  park  entrance  fees. 

This  biU  would  enact  a  fee  system 
adequate  to  reflect  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  America's  national 
parks,  recreation  areas,  and  historic 
sites.  It  also  gives  authority  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  retain  every 
cent  that  is  collected  at  park  entrance 
stations. 

The  old  system  was  a  deception,  be- 
cause most  park  visitors  must  have 
thought  that  the  money  they  handed 
to  the  ranger  at  the  entrance  kiosk 
would  somehow  be  spent  at  the  park 
where  it  was  collected.  But  instead,  en- 
trance fee  revenue  went  elsewhere. 
Under  the  formula  in  this  bill,  each 
park  that  collects  entrance  fees  will 
keep  half  of  the  revenue.  The  other 
half  will  be  distributed  by  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  to  all  its  units.  This 
bill  assures  that  the  money  will  be 
spent  where  it's  needed. 

We  must  provide  the  professional 
park  managers  with  the  resources  to 
protect  and  maintain  the  natural  won- 
ders that  are  the  pride  of  America's 
National  Park  System.  The  fees  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  are,  by  any  measure, 
a  bargain.  At  most  parks,  the  fee 
would  be  a  maximum  of  only  $5  for  a 
carload  of  visitors.  Because  Yellow- 
stone, Grand  Teton,  and  Grand 
Canyon  are  so  clearly  destination 
parks,  the  fees  at  those  three  parks 
would  be  capped  at  $10  for  a  car  full  of 
visitors. 

Ten  dollars  is  all  a  family  of  foiu- 
would  pay  to  visit  both  Yellowstone 
and  Grand  Teton  parks  for  a  week. 
That  is  remarkably  reasonable,  espe- 
cially if  you  compare  it  to  the  cost  of 
limch  at  a  fast  food  restaurant  or  the 
cost  of  a  few  rolls  of  film.  And  for 
people  who  live  near  a  national  park, 
the  bill  authorizes  a  $15  pass  for  un- 
limited visits  all  year  long. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  essential  that  we 
preserve    the    natiutd    resources    of 
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America's  parks.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant Khat  we  maintain  park  visitor  fa- 
cilities. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port a  permanent  system  of  park  en- 
trance fees  before  the  temporary 
systeih  expires.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  suifport  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutjes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomis  [Mr.  Levine]. 


Mr. 
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LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairtnan,  I  am  here  first  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Vento],  as  well  as  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs,  for  the  compro- 
mise tliat  they  have  struck  on  this  leg- 
islati(^. 

It  ii  a  good  bill  and  a  bill  that  ac- 
comp]  ishes  a  number  of  important  ob- 
jectiv(s  that  have  been  accomplished 
with  a  very  thoughtful  bipartisan 
effort 

I  hive  personally,  Mr.  Chairman, 
been  concerned  about  one  significant 
aspect  of  this  bill  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  j  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  place  in  the  Record  on 
the  House  floor.  This  is  language  that 
is  contained  on  page  7  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  where  the  report  states 
that  'ithe  Committee  believes  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablis|t  a  priority  program  at  one  or 
two  pirk  units  where  overnight  camp- 
ing o^  lodging  is  not  permitted  to 
study  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
such  4  proposal"  where  free  access  for 
indigefit  persons  or  families  could  be 
established  in  the  National  Park 
Systei^. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  any- 
body on  this  floor  ever  wants  to  see  a 
fee  at  a  national  park  preclude  any 
American  from  the  ability  to  enjoy  the 
marv^ous  wonders  of  our  National 
Park  $ystem.  Although  we  did  not  spe- 
cificaUy  craft  in  legislative  language 
an  indigent  program,  I  do  think  the 
report  language  sufficiently  encour- 
ages the  department  to  look  into  the 
feasibility  of  a  program  whereby  no 
person  would  be  deprived  of  access  to 
our  p^ks  because  of  the  inability  to 
afford  it. 

I  sii  iply  want  to  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  this  report  language  and 
strongly  suggest  to  the  department,  in 
implementing  this  legislation,  that 
they  proceed  along  these  lines  vigor- 
ously so  that  no  American  will  ever  be 
deprived  of  the  ability  to  see  our  parks 
because  of  any  economic  hardship. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlanan  yield? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  worked  hard  to  bring  this 
point  ihome  to  the  subcommittee  and 
to    tl)e   committee,    and   certainly    I 
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individuals  from  access  to 


have  frozen  the  fees  in 
([enerally  at  the  $5  and  $3 
slightly  higher,  at  the  $10 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  for 
Yellowstone/Teton  combination,  the 
fact  is  th^t  we  have  put  this  language 
in  the  report  that  we  hope  the  Park 
Service  will  look  at  and  explore  the 
possibility!  °''  ^  '**^*"  Providing  an  op- 
portunity I  where  there  may  be  some 
ere  fees  are  put  in  effect 
.ay  limit  access, 
ot  think  that  they  wiU  do 
ially  since  we  have  put  the 
in  with  regard  to  urban 


concern 
and  they 

We  do 
that,  es] 
prohibitio] 
areas. 

I  would 
gentlem; 


ust  like  to  point  out  to  the 
section  4  of  the  Land 
Water  Cqnservation  Fund  language, 
which  is  ijeferenced  in  the  legislation 
before  us.i  but  is  in  the  existing  law, 
and,  of  ci^urse,  will  be  continued  by 
this  measiire. 
That  posits  out,  in  clause  (d): 
All  fees  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  fair  and  equitable,  taking  into 
consideraticin  the  direct  and  indirect  cost  to 
the  Goveminent,  the  benefits  to  the  recipi- 
ent, the  public  policy  or  Interest  served,  the 
comparable  recreation  fees  charged  by  non- 
Federal  pul^lic  agencies,  the  economic  and 
administrative  feasibility  of  fee  collection 
and  other  pertinent  factors.  Clear  notice 
that  a  fee  has  been  established  pursuant  to 
this  section!  shall  be  prominently  posted  at 
each  area  and  at  appropriate  locations 
therein  and  shall  be  included  in  publications 
distributed  it  such  areas.  It  is  the  intent  of 
this  Act  tlat  comparable  fees  should  be 
charged  by  the  several  Federal  agencies  for 
comparable  services  and  facilities. 

That  meEuis  that  they  will  be  equita- 
ble with  tl^ose  that  are  charged  in  sur- 
rounding outside  areas. 

Purtherpiore,  of  course,  this  legisla- 
tion does  ^ot  anticipate  that  we  would 
have  a  significant  growth  in  the 
number  of  fees  or  that  we  would  ex- 
clude people  on  the  basis  thereof,  and 
it  does  oropose  the  desirability  of 
trying  soi^ie  various  means  to  other 
parks. 

I  might  I  say  again  that  it  only  im- 
poses fees  {on  about  130  out  of  the  338 
parks. 

Mr.  LEJVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairmani  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
again  the  hiinority,  as  well,  for  includ- 
ing this  ii  the  report  language.  I  an- 
ticipate th  Eit  this  will  result  in  an  equi- 
table proci  !ss. 

Mr.  CHI  NEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada  LMrs.  Vucanovich]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
thanks  to  my  colleagues  from  Arizona 
and  Minnesota  for  introducing  this 
legislation;  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
1320,  a  measure  to  amend  and  reau- 
thorize the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fundi 


This  bill  would  reauthorize  the  fund 
at  its  current  level  of  $900  million  an- 
nuaUy  through  the  year  2015.  It  will 
reestablish  special  recreation-fee  ac- 
counts for  the  seven  Federal  land 
managing  agencies  which  collect  recre- 
ation fees.  These  fees  will  then  be 
made  available  to  the  agencies  for  re- 
source protection,  research  and  main- 
tenance of  facilities. 

The  Land  and  Water  Corwervation 
Fund  has  been  a  way  to  provide  Feder- 
al and  State  governments  with  the 
means  to  acquire  land  for  public  recre- 
ation. It  is  fimded  primarily  with  reve- 
nues from  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
mineral  leasing  and  well  as  from  en- 
trance fees. 

In  my  State  of  Nevada  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  has  assisted 
in  some  very  important  projects,  one 
of  the  most  recent  being  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  to  expand  the  Red  Rock 
recreation  area  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  Red  Rock  is  a  magnificant 
area  that  is  visited  by  thousands  of 
tourists  aimually  and  extensively  used 
by  the  local  folks.  On  a  much  smaller 
scale,  the  tiny  town  of  Carlin,  NV  has 
just  applied  for  matching  grant  funds 
to  construct  a  public  swimming  pool. 

This  is  an  important  fund  for  the 
people  of  my  State,  as  well  as  for  the 
country.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Foglietta]. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  favor  of  H.R.  1320,  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act 
Amendments  of  1987.  This  is  a  very 
important  bill  which  brings  about  con- 
sistency in  our  National  Park  System, 
and  ensures  all  Americans  access  to 
our  natural  resources. 

Our  National  Park  System  is  one  of 
the  country's  most  treasured  re- 
sources. From  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  in  Philadelphia,  PA,  to 
Klondike  Goldrush  National  Histori- 
cal Park  in  Alaska,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  our  national  preserves  each 
year. 

The  maintenance  of  our  national 
paries  is  not  inexpensive,  but  it  is  a  re- 
sponsibility that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  continue  to  uphold. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  en- 
trance fees,  but  I  do  feel  the  National 
Park  Service  has  been  inconsistent  in 
implementing  their  program. 

There  are  certain  areas  in  which  ev- 
eryone should  have  free  access.  A  p>er- 
fect  example  is  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  in  Philadelphia.  This 
park  is  the  birthplace  of  our  Nation.  It 
is  the  home  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  the  lo- 
cation of  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  the  signing 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  sacred  places  in  this  country, 
fuU  of  the  history  of  how  our  Nation 
was  bom. 


Last  year,  the  National  Park  Service 
aimounced  its  intention  to  charge  an 
entrance  fee  at  Independence  Park. 
This  proposal  was  especially  distress- 
ing because  it  was  to  be  implemented 
this  year,  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Signing  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 1987  in  particular  should  be  a 
year  when  all  Americans  take  part  in 
the  recognition  of  this  document, 
which  has  no  rival  in  the  world.  To 
charge  a  fee  at  the  place  where  the 
U.S.  Constitution  was  drafted  and 
signed,  excluding  people  from  the  en- 
joyment of  this  educational  experi- 
ence would  be  a  tragedy.  There  has 
been  overwhelming  agreement  that 
this  proposal  was  misguided,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  agreed  to 
rescind  it. 

I  use  this  example  to  show  the  in- 
consistent manner  in  which  the  park 
service  has  gone  about  implementing 
its  fee  program. 

This  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward  rec- 
tifying this  situation.  H.R.  1320  estab- 
lishes a  fair  and  equitable  system  of 
charges  at  our  national  parks.  It  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  both  the  elderly 
and  the  young  by  providing  them  with 
free  access.  It  also  takes  into  account 
the  important  role  of  national  parks  in 
urban  areas  and  protects  them  from 
entrance  fees. 

At  the  same  time,  this  bill  recognizes 
the  need  for  responsible  fees  at  certain 
national  paries  units.  It  requires  the 
National  Park  System  to  submit  a  full 
outline  of  its  plans,  to  be  reviewed  by 
the  appropriate  House  and  Senate 
committees. 

This  bill  ensures  that  the  revenues 
from  these  fees  will  not  replace  regu- 
lar appropriations,  but  will  supple- 
ment them  and  enable  parks  to  im- 
prove their  facilities.  It  provides  for  an 
equitable  allocation  of  these  revenues 
for  all  parks,  and  for  the  specific  paries 
where  fees  are  collected. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act 
Amendments  are  a  fiscally  responsible 
means  of  protecting  this  Nation's  nat- 
ural resources.  They  will  ensure  that 
our  national  treasures  remain  viable 
and  accessible.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  and  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  his  subcom- 
mittee on  the  work  they  have  done. 

D  1530 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  GuariniI. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  compliment  my  good  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta, Mr.  Bruce  Vento,  and  his  fine  com- 
mittee for  this  sound  legislation  and 
recognize  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bill  Bradley, 


for  taking  a  special  interest  in  elimi- 
nating the  fee  of  $1  for  every  Ameri- 
can to  visit  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Al- 
though I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  this  bill,  I  just  want  to  limit  my 
comments  to  those  concerning  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  as  symbolizing  the 
significance  of  the  bill  itself. 

As  Representative  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty's  home  district,  I  have  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  free  access  to  this  na- 
tional monument.  For  over  a  century 
now  the  Statue  of  Liberty  has  symbol- 
ized the  freedom  which  all  Americans 
enjoy.  I  consider  the  imposition  of  a 
fee  at  the  entrance  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  which  is  second  only  to  the 
American  flag  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  fellow  Americans,  to  be  both  in- 
appropriate and  unfitting. 

A  users'  fee  at  our  Nation's  urban 
paries  is  nothing  more  than  another 
tax.  The  taxpayer  is  already  paying 
almost  $1  billion  in  appropriations  for 
America's  parks,  and  any  visitor  to  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  will  accordingly  be 
taxed  twice. 

The  American  public  has  contribut- 
ed generously  to  renovate  and  restore 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  It  now  stands  in 
the  forefront  of  our  coimtry's  national 
symbols  as  a  place  belonging  to  all  our 
citizens.  Generations  of  Americans, 
countless  immigrants  and  millions  of 
newcomers  to  our  shores  have  em- 
braced this  monument  to  the  opportu- 
nity which  our  land  possesses.  "There  is 
indeed  a  part  of  every  American  in 
this  statue. 

It  is  wrong  to  place  a  price  tag  on 
Liberty  and  impose  a  fee  at  this  focal 
point  of  our  national  consciousness. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  $1  fee  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  statue  is  a  slap  in  the 
face  to  all  those  who  reached  into 
their  pockets  to  support  the  Centermi- 
al  Commission's  plans  to  renovate 
Lady  Liberty. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  distinctly  a 
Nationsd  Park  Service  facility  in  one 
of  the  most  densely  populated  urban 
areas  of  the  United  States.  The  public 
should  not  be  restricted  from  visiting 
this  monument  which  provides  the 
residents  of  this  great  metropolitan 
area  with  needed  recreational  space. 

In  addition,  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
should  represent  the  bounty  which 
our  Nation  makes  available  to  all  its 
citizens.  This  gift  from  France  was  in- 
tended to  commend  our  Nation's 
founders  for  their  perpetual  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  freedom.  Any 
restrictions  on  public  access  to  this 
place  simply  will  not  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
say  that  it  is  inspirational,  it  is  educa- 
tional, and  it  is  cultural.  It  would  be 
like  charging  a  fee  to  visit  the  public 
library  in  any  of  our  communities.  It 
would  be  like  paying  a  fee  to  visit  the 
U.S.  Capitol  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  recognize  that 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  holds  a  unique 
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place  among  the  sltea  held  in  trust  by 
the  National  Parli  Service.  As  a 
symbol  o(»nmemorating  our  Founding 
Fathers'  commitment  to  the  principles 
of  freedom,  it  offers  a  vast  opportuni- 
ty to  deepen  our  sense  of  pride.  Our 
national  paito  were  not  intended  to  be 
revenue  raisers,  but  rather  sites  be- 
stowing cultural  and  educational  bene- 
fits to  both  the  rich  and  the  poor 
alike.  To  charge  admission  would  hurt 
poor  and  large  families  the  most.  A 
dollar  per  head  reduces  this  national 
monument  to  the  level  of  crass  com- 
mercialism and  cheapens  the  very  pur- 
pose of  Lady  Liberty  especially  in  the 
Bicentennial  Tear  of  the  Constitution, 
when  great  efforts  are  being  taken  to 
renew  our  dedication  and  commitment 
to  the  principles  of  our  great  land. 

Let  the  young  and  old.  rich  and  poor 
enjoy  a  day's  outing  in  Liberty  Park, 
visit  Ellis  Island,  pay  tribute  to  Lady 
Liberty,  in  a  truly  American  spirit 
without  having  to  reach  into  their 
pockets.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure,  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  a  national  shame. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  OUARINI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  this  points  out  one  of  the 
problems  we  have  is  that  very  often 
people  do  pay  to  go  out  on  the  boat  to 
make  it  to  the  island.  The  problem  is 
that  once  they  are  there,  they  can  go 
into  the  gift  shop  and  do  a  lot  of  other 
things,  they  can  walk  aroimd  the 
island,  but  except  for  the  price  of  a  fee 
they  may  not  go  inside  the  statue. 
That  is  the  type  of  problem  we  are 
going  to  run  into  again  and  again. 

Furthermore,  the  gentleman's  obser- 
vations with  regard  to  fund  raising  for 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island 
are  exactly  right.  Here  we  have  had  a 
private  fund  raising  effort  for  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  that  raised  nearly 
$90  million  to  renovate  it  and  repair  it. 
Now,  of  course,  instead  of  permitting 
those  families  that  have  in  essence 
paid  for  that  to  be  able  to  enjoy  it 
when  they  make  their  infrequent  trips 
to  New  York,  they  have  to  pay  that 
extra  dollar.  I  just  think  that  is  inap- 
propriate. 

ISi.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  think 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans 
they  would  like  to  feel  they  have 
access  to  Lady  Liberty,  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  Ellis  Island,  and  many  of  our 
national  park  services,  and  to  be  able 
to  put  it  on  a  commercial  basis  is  noth- 
ing short  of  crass  commercialism. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Akaka]. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 


Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  kneasure  and  the  imposition  of  na- 
tionil  park  entrance  fees. 

Sel^eral  weeks  ago,  I  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Paries 
and  Recreation  regarding  my  concerns 
about  the  collection  of  fees  to  enter 
national  parks  in  Hawaii.  I  appreciate 
the  committee's  attention  to  some  of 
my  Qoncems  and  its  inclusion  of  report 
lang|iage  to  address  these  issues. 

Ini  its  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
13201  the  Interior  Committee  has  fo- 
cused on  two  problems  regarding  the 
implementation  of  park  fees  in 
Hawaii:  The  use  of  parkland  for  reli- 
gious purposes  by  Native  Americans 
and  commuting  through  park  units.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  committee  "con- 
curs in  the  National  Park  Service 
poli<xy  of  permitting  Native  Americans 
free  entry  into  •  •  •  areas  for  religious 
purposes."  Likewise,  I  am  grateful 
that  the  committee  has  encouraged 
the  I»ark  Service  to  resolve  the  matter 
of  ctossing  partdands  for  commuting 
purposes  only  in  an  expeditious  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

Thie  report  language,  quite  frankly, 
is  not  enough.  I  remain  adamantly  op- 
posed to  the  collection  of  fees  to  enter 
our  national  parks  and  intend  to  vote 
against  H.R.  1320. 

In  jtaking  this  action,  I  am  accurate- 
ly representing  the  views  of  over  800 
constituents  who  have  contacted  me  to 
voice  their  opposition  to  entrance  fees. 
Representatives  from  Native  Hawaiian 
groups  have  written  to  me  about  the 
entrvice  fees.  The  mayor  of  the 
county  of  Hawaii  has  expressed  his  op- 
position to  the  fees.  Elementary 
school  students,  tour  operators,  and 
memjjers  of  both  the  Leleiwi  Commu- 
nity Association  and  the  Volcano  Com- 
munity Association  have  all  contacted 
me.  Their's  is  a  loud,  clear  and  orga- 
nized voice  opposing  the  collection  of 
fees  to  enter  our  national  parlu. 

I  strongly  agree  with  my  constitu- 
ents.! It  is  unfair  to  force  taxpayers 
who  have  paid  for  these  parks  with 
their  hard-earned  tax  dollars  to  accept 
a  fe^  to  enter  them.  Why  must  our 
citiz€>is  pay  to  use  the  land  they  al- 
ready own?  Our  parks  are  our  Nation's 
greatest  treasure,  enjoyed  by  millions 
of  Ainericans.  The  parks  provide  the 
oppo^unity  for  outdoor  recreation, 
which  is  increasingly  important  in 
today's  hectic  world.  We  should  not  be 
restricting  the  use  of  these  family  rec- 
reational opportunities  in  any  fashion. 

The  existing  park  entrance  fees  are 
regressive  and  could  potentially  deny 
many  low-income  Americans  the  right 
to  vi^it  our  national  paries.  These  ave- 
nues'  of  recreation  and  enjoyment 
must  not  l>e  closed  to  those  less  fortu- 
nate^ They,  too,  are  entitled  to  open 
accea  s  to  our  country's  national  parks. 

My  constituents  are  also  concerned 
abou;  the  effects  that  entrance  fees 
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tiave  on  the  preservation  of  their    say  that 


relig  ous  beliefs  and  cultural  heritage.    Hawaii  has  appeared  tiefore  the  sul>- 


Por  Ha  rail's  residents,  the  signifi- 
cance of  [her  national  parks  transcends 
their  recreational  value.  Hawaii  Volca- 
noes anc  Pu'uhonua  o  Honaunau,  for 
example]  have  played  a  meaningful 
role  in  ^ative  Hawaiian  culture  and 
religion  jfor  over  a  thousand  years. 
Aside  ffom  their  historical  impor- 
tance, these  areas  have  a  profound  re- 
lationship to  Hawaiian  legend,  spiritu- 
ality and  unique  traditional  observ- 
ances. While  the  committee  has  en- 
couraged the  National  Park  Service  to 
waive  the  payment  of  entrance  fees 
for  Native  Hawaiians  when  exercising 
their  rel^ous  beliefs,  it  is  clearly  diffi- 
cult to  implement  such  a  policy  in  an 
equitable  manner. 

The  National  Park  Service  oversees 
about  246,000  acres  of  Federal  land  in 
Hawaii.  Our  State  is  small  in  size  when 
compared  to  its  mainland  counterparts 
and  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  by  a  vast  ocean.  My  con- 
stituents cannot  simply  get  in  their 
cars  and  drive  across  State  lines  to 
visit  a  liearby  national  park.  Many 
Hawaii  residents  never  leave  the  State 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  island  where 
they  wene  bom  during  their  lifetime. 
The  National  Park  Service  is  currently 
collecting  entrance  fees  at  the  three 
park  units  in  Hawaii  which  comprise 
all  but  98  acres  of  the  Federal  land 
managed]  by  the  Service.  I  question  the 
fairness  pf  charging  fees  to  residents 
to  enter  tirtually  every  acre  of  Federal 
parliland  within  their  access. 

I  honestly  believe  the  people  of 
Hawaii  deserve  l>etter  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues tjo  join  me  in  opposing  H.R. 
1320.      J 

Mr.  Cnairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udaix],  and  also  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento], 
who  has  done  a  good  job  as  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee.  I  want  to  thank 
the  subqommittee  chairman  for  his 
effort  in  helping  the  people  of  Hawaii 
in  placing  language  in  the  bill,  lan- 
guage th$t  would  permit  Native  Amer- 
entry  into  the  parks  for  reli- 
es and  would  allow  waiver 
ce  fees  for  bona  fide  educa- 
scientif  ic  purposes. 
1  certainly  help  the  people  of 
understanding  what  the 
committee  is  trying  to  do,  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  committee  for  this. 

Also  I  want  to  tell  the  committee 
that,  sinde  this  bill  has  been  offered  I 
have  recedved  about  a  thousand  letters 
from  constituents  of  mine  who  are  op- 
posing the  fees. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlema|i  yield  to  me  on  the  remain- 
time? 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Certainly,  I  yield  to 
the  gentl  sman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Vi^NTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
I  know  the  gentleman  from 
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committee  and  has  worked  diligently 
to  work  an  agreement  whereby  those 
who  were  going  to  enter  public  parks 
for  religious  purposes,  those  who  had 
to  cross  parlc  property  for  access  to 
work,  or  those  who  would  follow  the 
daily  routine  in  terms  of  commuting 
would  not  have  to  pay  the  fee.  Now, 
very  many  of  them  may  choose  to  do 
so,  but  obviously  they  liave  a  right  to 
avoid  it. 

This  was  the  same  problem  that  was 
brought  up  by  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  HansehI,  in  the  subcommit- 
tee, as  well  as  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Marlenee],  in  terms  of 
this  commuter  traffic  that  sometimes 
goes  through  the  parks.  The  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii,  I  luiderstand.  was 
not  completely  satisfied  with  our  re- 
sponses and  the  fact  that  this  bill  does 
not  completely  waive  the  fees  for  all  in 
Hawaii,  but  we  hope  that  this  will  at 
least  deal  with  the  most  acute  prob- 
lems the  gentleman  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  for  his  coop- 
eration in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California. 
[Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  offer 
my  support  for  and  endorsement  of 
this  important  bill,  but  first  I  wish  to 
clarify  one  point  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Vento.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  of  H.R. 
1320  that  these  amendments  to  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  ex- 
pressly prohibit  the  Park  Service  from 
requiring  entrance  or  user  fees  for 
urban  parks  units  for  which  no  fees 
were  collected  prior  to  Sept.  30,  1986? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  Is  correct. 

Mrs.  BOXE31.  The  provision  protect- 
ing paries  units  in  urbanized  areas 
from  fees  and  that  such  paries  remain 
free  and  open  to  the  public  is  impor- 
tant and  commendable.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  the  applicability  of  this  provi- 
sion to  two  California  paries— Golden 
State  National  Recreation  Area  and 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.  In 
your  bill,  the  provisions  of  the  ena- 
bling legislation  for  lx>th  of  these 
parks  prohibiting  the  collection  of  fees 
has  been  rei>ealed  and  these  parks  are 
to  be  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  1320.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Both  parks  serve  the 
San  Francisco  metropolitan  area  and 
its  some  5  to  6  million  people;  both 
paries  are  accessible  by  mass  transit. 
Both  parks  are  heavily  used— provid- 
ing important  sources  of  recreation 
and  other  amenities  to  the  population 
of  the  bay  area.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
both  parks  fall  within  an  urbanized 
area.  Is  it  your  understanding  and  in- 


tention that  these  two  paries  fall 
within  the  definition  of  an  urbanized 
area  for  purposes  of  your  bill? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  It  is  your  intention, 
therefore,  that  there  will  be  no  en- 
trance fees  charged  at  either  park  and 
that  the  Park  Service,  according  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  your  bill,  will 
be  prohibited  from  charging  entrance 
fees  at  either  park? 

Mr.  VENTO.  That  is  my  intention. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1320,  legislation  to  amend  the 
Land  and  Water  Consen/ation  Act  of  1975. 
This  t)ill  will  revise  the  current  system  of  en- 
trance fees  at  our  national  park  units  and 
viKXild  exterxj  for  a  period  of  25  years  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund,  or)e  of  our  most 
important  national  conservation  initiatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  addresses  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner  the  concept  of  park 
entrance  fees.  Philosophically,  I  and  other 
members  of  the  National  Parks  Sut)committee 
are  not  opposed  to  park  entrance  fees  under 
certain  circumstances.  What  we  are  opposed 
to  however,  Is  the  administration's  highly  sub- 
jective approach  to  initiating  these  fees  at  cer- 
tain parks. 

Of  partKular  concern  to  me  is  lr>deperxi- 
ence  National  Historical  Park  in  Philadelphia. 
On  September  17,  1987,  the  Nation  will  cele- 
brate the  bicentennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution.  Many  special  events  are  planned 
to  commemorate  this  very  historic  event  All 
eyes  will  t>e  on  Philadelphia  where  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Cor>gress  Is  also  planned  and  thus  I 
find  the  charging  of  admission  fees  at  Inde- 
pender^ce  particularly  untimely. 

I  ot>ject  to  tf>e  administration's  plan  to 
charge  at  this  and  other  urt>an  parks  simply 
because  such  a  system  is  easier  to  implement 
and  administer.  I  find  less  objectionable,  how- 
ever, the  charging  of  admission  fees  at  parks 
that  are  clearly  destination  points  in  and  of 
themselves,  such  as  Yosemite.  Parks  such  as 
Yosemite  also  differ  from  Independence  in 
that  a  purely  recreational  experiertce  is  provki- 
ed  as  compared  to  the  historical  and  educa- 
tional experience  offered  by  our  natk>nal 
shrines.  However,  in  so  doing,  we  must  to 
careful  to  ensure  that  these  fees  are  afford- 
able to  the  average  Amerk:an. 

This  legislation  also  addresses  yet  anotfier 
important  Issue — that  of  entrance  fees  versus 
user  fees.  Again,  I  think  the  Congress  accepts 
the  concept  of  entrance  fees  at  certain  parks, 
provkied  it  is  done  so  fairly,  and  provided  tt>e 
parks  remain  affordable.  However,  the  fees 
collected  shouW  t>e  used  to  supplement  the 
budget  of  the  Natx>nal  Pari(  Service,  not  to  re- 
place moneys  ttiat  f»ve  been  eliminated  by 
the  administration.  Our  system  of  natk>nal 
parks  should  rwt  be  dependent  on  fee  reve- 
nue for  continued  operation  and  maintenance. 
Instead,  revenues  collected  should  go  to  tt>e 
enhancement  of  existing  park  operations.  H.R. 
1320  addresses  this  Issue  by  stipulating  that 
all  revenues  generated  t)y  the  program  are  re- 
turned to  the  park  system  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  enhancing  park  operations,  not  to  a  general 
operating  account 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  resolves  once 
and  for  all,  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner,  the 


question  of  park  entrarx^e  fees.  It  also  pro- 
vkies  a  25-year  reauthorization  of  one  of  our 
most  important  cultural  arxi  natural  protection 
programs  and  I  urge  tfve  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
sljonq  support  of  H.R.  1320,  to  provkle  per- 
manent autfvDrity  for  recreation  fee  collection 
at  national  park  urvts.  There  is  no  doubt  tfiat 
nrx>re  Americans  are  taking  vacations  today 
arxi  many  of  tfiem  are  decidir>g  to  see  the  na- 
tior^al  ti-easures  of  ttte  United  States  ratfwr 
titan  travel  abroad.  As  visitation  continues  to 
increase  at  our  natiorul  park  units,  the  re- 
sources and  infrastructures  at  many  units  are 
being  strained  to  the  limit.  Unfortunately,  Fed- 
eral expenditures  have  been  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  this  Increased  use  due  to  the  fiscal 
constraints  facing  tf>e  Federal  Government 
Ttie  combination  of  tfiese  factors  has  resulted 
in  a  serious  crisis  for  our  National  Park 
System.  H.R.  1320  seeks  to  address  this 
grave  situation  tiy  provkling  a  workable  solu- 
tion. 

Ttie  bill  contains  a  number  of  important  pro- 
visions. These  include:  First,  capping  fee 
levels  at  $5  per  vehk^le  or  S3  per  person, 
except  for  three  of  the  larger  and  more  popu- 
lar westem  parks — Grand  Canyon,  GrarxJ 
Teton,  arxi  Yeltowstone  Natkjnal  Parks  wt>ere 
the  cap  is  $10  per  vehk^e  or  S5  per  person; 
secorKJ,  increasing  the  fee  for  the  Golden 
Eagle  Passport,  or  annual  general  admission 
permit  to  the  national  parks,  from  S10  to  S25; 
third,  auttKxizing  a  park-specifk;  annual  pass 
for  a  fee  of  $1 5;  fourth,  exemptir>g  urban  area 
parks  from  fees;  fifth,  requiring  reports  to  Con- 
gress by  the  National  Pari(  Service  on  the  fee 
schedule  and  any  proposed  changes;  sixth, 
permitting  volunteers  to  collect  fees  after  ade- 
quate training  and  txjnding;  seventh,  requirir>g 
the  fee  revenue  to  be  returned  to  the  National 
Park  Service  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess for  resource  protection,  research,  and  in- 
terpretation activities  at  all  park  units;  arxi 
eighth,  reauthorizing  ttie  Larxi  and  Water  Corv 
servation  Fund  Act  for  25  years. 

I  believe  it  Is  particularly  important  to  note 
that  this  bill  estat)lishes  a  fair  arxi  equitable 
formula  for  tf>e  distiibution  of  ttie  fee  revenue. 
Under  the  bill's  provisions,  50  percent  of  the 
fees  collected  would  t>e  returned  to  the  col- 
lecting units  on  a  proportionate  t>asis  and  50 
percent  would  t>e  distributed  to  all  of  ttie  na- 
tional park  units  based  on  each  unit's  propor- 
tK)n  of  operating  expenses.  By  returning  a  por- 
tion of  ttie  fees  to  the  collecting  parks,  this 
formula  encourages  more  effective  fee  collec- 
tion by  ttie  National  Park  Service  and  fosters 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  park  visitors 
wtx}  are  more  willing  to  contritxite  to  ttie  fee 
program  if  they  are  directly  assisting  ttie  park 
they  are  visiting. 

Ttie  language  on  ttie  distiibution  of  the  fee 
revenues  was  recently  modified  as  a  compro- 
mise between  Appropriations  arx)  Interior 
Committee  members.  It  now  requires  the  ap- 
propriation of  ttie  revenue  to  ttie  Park  Service 
in  ttie  fiscal  year  following  its  collection  rattier 
than  a  direct  return  of  ttie  funds  to  ttie 
agency.  While  this  language  obviously  pro- 
vHles  ttie  Appropriations  Committee  and  Con- 
gress discretion  over  how  ttie  revenue  will  be 
used  in  the  areas  of  resource  protectton.  re- 
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MMCh,  end  inlwpraUrtion,  it  is  my  hops  that 
the  Pvk  Swvic*  wM  be  able  to  provide  Input 
on  this  maNer  and  be  given  some  degree  of 
flaidbHIy  on  the  uae  of  the  revenue.  Further- 
moie,  I  am  hopeful  that  ttw  Congress,  and 
particuiarly  the  Appropriations  Committee,  will 
ensure  that  ttw  total  amount  of  the  fee  reve- 
nue is  retuned  to  ttw  Park  Service  as  an  ad- 
dWon  to,  rattier  than  an  offset  of,  ttie  agency's 
regular  appropriations.  This  is  dearly  the 
imenl  of  ttw  legiatation  and  if  carried  out  will 
improve  ttte  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  fee  coMoction  program. 

Under  the  1987  continuing  resolution— 
Pubic  Law  99-591— the  National  Park  Sennce 
[MPS]  was  permitted  to  increase  existing  en- 
trance fees  and  establish  new  entrance  fees 
for  a  1-year  penod  at  aH  natioruJ  park  units, 
except  urtwn  recreation  areas  and  ttK>se  units 
wtiere  enlrartce  fees  were  protiibited  t>y  law. 
Entraroe  fees  were  frozen  bry  law  In  1979  and 
had  not  been  irxaeased  since  1972. 

Unfortunately,  ttiis  has  resulted  in  problems 
for  the  national  parks.  Fee  increases  are  long 
overdue  and  are  dearly  needed.  Therefore, 
ttie  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young]  and  I 
introduced  fee  legislation— H.R.  1542— this 
yeer  wt«ch  embodted  ttie  administration's  fee 
proposal  and  which  we  felt  was  a  good  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  Our  colleague,  ttie  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Cheney],  wtio  has 
also  been  very  interested  and  active  In  the 
recreation  fee  issue,  also  introduced  a  very 
similar  bM — H.R.  1089— this  year.  Hearings 
were  heW  on  ttiese  bills  and  on  H.R.  1320  by 
ttie  Interior  Committee  earlier  ttiis  year.  Fol- 
kMving  the  hearings,  a  compromise  between 
ttie  bills  was  reached.  Alttiough  ttie  compro- 
mise which  is  tiefore  us  does  not  include  all  of 
ttie  provisions  of  our  fee  tiills,  H.R.  1320, 
wfiKh  will  raise  an  estimated  $55  million  in  fee 
revenues  in  fiscal  year  1968,  will  greatly  assist 
in  alleviating  the  strain  on  ttie  resources  and 
infrastructures  at  many  national  park  units. 

I  believe  H.R.  1320  is  a  good  compromise 
and  a  solid  solution  to  ttie  furxling  and  over- 
use problems  facing  ttie  national  parks  today. 
Wtiile  it  may  very  well  need  to  be  fine  tuned  In 
ttie  future,  ttie  tiill  provktes  this  necessary 
flexibiHty.  Safeguards  are  included  In  ttie  bill  to 
insure  that  ttie  fee  levels  will  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable to  prevent  ttie  fee  program  from  cre- 
ating a  fkiandal  hardship  for  visitors  to  our  na- 
tk>nal  park  units.  And.  along  this  same  line, 
wban  park  units  are  exempted  from  fees.  In 
addition,  fees  are  proposed  to  be  charged  at 
only  atxxjt  half  of  the  units  within  ttie  Natkxial 
Park  System.  Furthermore,  ttie  administration 
strongly  supports  the  fee  concept  embodied  in 
H.R.  1320  and  is  pressing  for  congressional 
passage  of  fee  legislation  this  year.  Passage 
of  H.R.  1320  will  help  to  preserve  and  protect 
ttie  natural  and  cultural  resources  of  our  Na- 
tional Park  System,  improve  and  maintain  park 
visitor  fadlities  and  enable  a  high  quality  visi- 
tor experience— the  type  envisioned  when  the 
Park  System  was  created— all  at  no  additional 
cost  to  ttie  Government 

For  ttiese  reasons,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  and  vote  for  this  important 
bypartisan  legislation. 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  1320 
for  several  reasons.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 


wtiich  mandate  ttie  collection  of  admisskm 
fees  tf  our  national  parks  are  not  consklerate 
of  tht  unique  system  of  national  partes  in 
Hawai  In  Hawaii,  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
several  worxterful  parks  in  the  National  Park 
System.  Many  of  these  parks  serve,  not 
simply  as  a  tourist  attraction,  but  also  as  a 
community  resource  and  as  a  site  for  native 
Hawalans  to  hoM  ceremonies  of  religkxis  and 
cutturtf  signifk:ance.  In  particular,  the  Hawaii 
Votoailoes  l^tional  Park,  the  Haleakala  Na- 
tional Park,  and  ttie  Pu'uhonua  o  Honaunau 
Natioml  Historical  Park  are  used  in  ttiis  way. 
For  n«(ive  Hawaiians.  paying  an  admission  fee 
for  ttiase  parks  is  like  paying  to  go  to  church. 

Ttie  National  Park  Service  has  thus  far  ex- 
empted native  Hawaiians  from  admission  fees 
if  ttiey  enter  the  partes  for  religkxjs  purposes 
or  for  subsistence  fishing.  I  endorse  this  policy 
and  trust  that  it  will  continue.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing from  discussions  with  my  colleagues 
on  ttie  Interior  Committee  ttiat  nothing  in  this 
legislairon  jeopardizes  the  continuation  of  this 
policy,  and  that  ttie  Congress  endorses  ttiis 
approach. 

HovBver,  my  own  view  is  that  the  current 
polKy  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  ttiat 
Hawaii  residents  stioukJ  tie  exempted  from 
paying  admission  fees  to  enter  Hawaii  national 
parks.  These  paries  are  a  community  resource, 
a  cultis^al  center  for  our  families  to  gather  and 
work  Id  preserve  Hawaiian  heritage.  In  addi- 
tion, Hawaii  is  unique  In  that  we  are  an  insular 
State,  separated  from  ttie  mainland  by  ttiou- 
sands  of  miles  of  ocean.  Our  residents  cannot 
get  in  their  cars  and  drive  to  a  national  park  in 
Califomia  or  Montana.  Therefore,  it  is  particu- 
larly Iraportant  that  our  residents  not  have  to 
pay  to  enter  ttie  parks  in  Hawaii. 

I  refei  ttiat  I  cannot  support  the  approach 
brouglf  to  the  House  floor  today.  I  hope  that 
if  this  fneasure  is  defeated,  a  new  version  of 
the  bi|  will  be  reported  quickly  which  takes 
Into  acpount  Hawaii's  unique  situation. 

j  D  1540 

Mr.JVENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mitter, the  gentleman  from  Arizona 

[Mr.  tJDALL]. 

Mr.  UP  AT  J  I.  I  thanlc  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  suticommittee, 
undeit  Chairman  Vento  with  the  coop- 
erati<^  of  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Hansen, 
and  fSi.  Lagoharsino,  and  others, 
have  ipuUed  the  teeth  of  what  little 
controversy  we  had  in  this  bUl  and  it  is 
now  i^  the  form  of  what  we  try  to  do 
in  out  committee,  and  that  is  to  have 
solid,  bipartisan  support  for  the  bill. 

I  might  just  put  a  touch  of  history 
in  h^e.  In  1964,  the  envirormiental 
and  o^nservation  movement  was  really 
comiilg  of  age  and  we  passed  a  number 
of  imbortant  bills,  including  the  WU- 
deme  ss  Act  that  year.  Ldttle  noticed 
was  t  le  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  in  1964,  which  was  based  on 
an  in  cresting  rationale.  The  Govern- 
ment owns  billions  of  barrels  of  oil  on 
the  Duter  Continental  Shelf,  and 
soma  lay,  not  too  far  in  the  future  I 
am  afraid,  we  are  going  to  pump  all 
that  Ail  out  and  we  will  have  nothing 
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left.  But  Ihe  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  said  let  us  take  a  piece  of 
that  revonue  from  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  that  we  all  own;  let  us  use 
it  only  tq  buy  land,  and  beaches,  and 
waters,  ahd  resources,  and  when  we 
get  all  the  oil  and  gas  pumped  out,  we 
will  have  something  left. 

This  has  produced  little  parks,  and 
State  parks,  and  Federal  parks;  half 
the  money  goes  to  the  States.  I  saw  a 
printout  dnce  of  just  my  district  in  Ar- 
izona wh^re  there  was  a  couple  of 
hundred  Uttle  parks  and  small  units 
that  were,  in  part,  paid  for  by  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund. 

The  fund  is  a  good  idea;  it  has  not 
only  the  pil  resources,  but  it  has  the 
resources] of  the  fees  that  are  charged 
and  the  |  places  where  they  wiU  be 
charged  under  the  limitations  we  have 
adopted.  It  has  a  few  other  miscellane- 
ous sources,  including  the  motor  fuel 
tax  used'  on  boats  that  otherwise 
would  go  to  the  highway  fund. 

So  this  is  a  good  bill;  a  good  result.  I 
congratulate  everyljody,  and  we  have 
struck  a  blow  today  for  environment, 
and  good  living,  and  all  the  other 
things  thie  envirormiental  movement 
stands  fori. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  l>efore 

1  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
let  me  reiterate  something  I  said  at 
the  outset.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Vento,  on 
this  particular  measure.  It  is  a  bill 
that  folks  in  Wyoming  have  l)een  in- 
terested iB  for  some  time. 

I  also  Want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished vice  chairman  or  ranking 
memlier  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARsiNO,  who,  as  I  mentioned  l>efore, 
would  l)e|here  today  to  manage  the 
bill  but  he  is  unavoidably  detained  in  a 
markupin  another  committee. 

Mr.  VEjrrO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  su^h  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pay 
my  compliments  to  Mr.  Lagokarsino 
who  is  ndt  here.  He  has  worked  very 
hard  on  this  as  well  as  Mr.  Cheney.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  Mr.  Udall.  who  has 
also  beeii  instrumental  in  terms  of 
guiding  us  along  the  path  dealing  with 
this  important  issue.  They  have  all 
been  essential  for  us  to  bring  a  biparti- 
san bill  to{  the  floor  today. 

With  t^at  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back]  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuar^t  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sul>sti- 
tute  now  printed  in  the  reported  bill  is 
considered  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  cjf  amendment,  and  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

The  amiendments  printed  in  section 

2  of  Hou^  Resolution  135  are  consid- 
ered as  having  been  adopted.  No  other 
amendmehts  to  said  sul)stitute  are  in 


order  except  the  amendments  printed 
in  House  Report  100-35.  if  offered  by 
the  Member  indicated  in  said  report  or 
his  designee. 

The  amendments  shall  not  lie  sub- 
ject to  amendment,  and  each  amend- 
ment shall  be  debatable  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  sutistitute,  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 135,  is  as  follows: 

HJl.  1320 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre»entatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Ttiis  Act  may  l>e  referred  to  as  ttie  "Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1987". 

SEC.  2.  park  SYSTEM  ADMISSION  FEES:  USE  OF  RE- 
CEIPTS. 

(a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  n.S.C. 
4601-6(a)),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Parai^raph  (1)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$10"  and  inserting  In  lieu  ttiereof  "$2S" 
in  the  first  sentence. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(IKA)"  and  adding  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  For  admission  into  a  specific  desig- 
nated unit  of  the  National  Park  System,  or 
into  several  specific  units  located  in  a  par- 
ticular geographic  area,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  available  an  annual  admis- 
sion permit  for  a  reasonable  fee.  Tlie  fee 
shall  not  exceed  $15  regardless  of  tiow  many 
units  of  the  park  system  are  covered.  The 
permit  shall  convey  the  privileges  of,  suid 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as,  ttie  Golden  Eagle  Passport, 
except  that  it  shall  tie  valid  only  for  admis- 
sion into  the  specific  unit  or  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  indicated  at  the  time  of 
purchase.". 

(3)  Paragrapti  (2)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentences  at  the  end  thereof: 
"The  fee  for  a  single-visit  permit  at  any  des- 
ignated area  applicable  to  ttiose  persons  en- 
tering by  private,  noncommercial  vehicle 
stiall  be  no  more  than  $5  per  vehicle.  The 
single-visit  permit  shall  admit  the  permittee 
and  all  persons  accompanying  him  in  a 
single  vehicle.  The  fee  for  a  single-visit 
permit  at  any  designated  area  applicable  to 
those  persons  entering  by  any  means  other 
than  a  private  noncommercial  vehicle  shall 
be  no  more  than  $3  per  person.  The  maxi- 
mum fee  amounts  set  forth  in  this  para- 
graph shall  apply  to  all  designated  areas 
except  those  specified  in  paragraph  (9).". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Notwittistanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  no  admission  fee  may  l>e 
charged  at  any  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System  if— 

"(A)  the  unit  is  located  in  an  urbanized 
area;  and 

"(B)  no  fee  was  charged  for  admission  to 
the  unit  as  of  September  30,  1986". 

(5)  Add  the  following  new  paragraptis: 
"(6KA)  No  later  than  60  days  after  the 

date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate  a  report  on  the  entrance  fees  pro- 


posed to  tie  cliarged  at  units  of  the  National 
Park  System.  The  report  shall  include  a  list 
of  units  of  the  National  Park  System  and 
the  entrance  fee  proposed  to  tie  charged  at 
each  unit.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  establish  and  include  in  the  report  an 
explanation  of  the  guidelines  used  in  apply- 
ing the  criteria  contained  In  sul>section  (d). 

"(B)  Following  submittal  of  the  report  to 
the  respective  committees,  any  proposed 
clianges  to  matters  covered  in  the  report,  in- 
cluding the  addition  or  deletion  of  park 
units  or  the  increase  or  decrease  of  fee 
levels  at  park  units  shall  not  take  effect 
until  60  days  after  notice  of  the  proposed 
change  lias  tieen  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tees. 

"(7)  No  admission  fee  may  lie  charged  at 
any  unit  of  the  National  Park  System  for 
admission  of  any  person  16  years  of  age  or 


"(8)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3),  the 
term  'urt>anized  area'  means  an  area  consist- 
ing of  a  central  city  or  cities  of  at  least 
50,000  inhabitants  and  the  surrounding 
closely  settled  area  for  the  city  or  cities  con- 
sidered as  an  url>anized  area  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  general  statistical 
purposes. 

"(9)  In  the  case  of  the  following  parks,  the 
fee  for  a  single-visit  permit  applicable  to 
those  persons  entering  by  private,  noncom- 
mercial vehicle  (the  permittee  and  all  per- 
sons accompanying  him  in  a  single  vehicle) 
shall  l>e  no  more  than  $10  per  vehicle  and 
the  fee  for  a  single-visit  permit  applicable  to 
persons  entering  by  any  means  other  than  a 
private  noncommercial  vehicle  sliall  tie  no 
more  than  $5  per  person:  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and 
Grand  Teton  National  Park.  In  the  case  of 
Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton,  a  single-visit 
fee  collected  at  one  unit  shall  also  admit  the 
vehicle  or  person  who  paid  such  fee  for  a 
single-visit  to  the  other  tuiit.". 

(b)  Section  4(f)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C. 
4601-6a(f ))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  may  contract  with  any 
public  or  private  entity  to  provide  visitor 
reservation  services.  Any  such  contract  may 
provide  that  the  contractor  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  deduct  a  commission  to  tie  fixed  by 
the  agency  head  from  the  amotmt  charged 
the  public  for  providing  such  services  and  to 
remit  the  net  proceeds  therefrom  to  the 
contracting  agency.". 

(c)  Section  4  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601- 
6a)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sutisections  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(i)  All  receipts  from  fees  collected  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  by  any  Federal  agency 
(or  by  any  public  or  private  entity  under 
contract  with  a  Federal  agency)  shall  tie 
covered  into  a  special  account  for  that 
agency  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  fees  collected  by  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law, 
amounts  covered  into  such  special  account 
for  each  such  agency  during  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture by  the  agency  after  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year,  to  lie  used  for  resource  protec- 
tion, research,  interpretation  and  mainte- 
nance activities  related  to  resource  protec- 
tion at  facilities  managed  by  that  agency  at 
wliich  outdoor  recreation  Is  available.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  fees  collected  by  the  National  Park 


Service  (or  by  any  public  or  private  entity 
under  contract  with  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice). Amounts  covered  into  the  special  ac- 
count for  the  National  Park  Service  during 
each  fiscal  year  stiall  tie  allocated  among 
park  system  units  in  accordance  with  sul>- 
section  (J)  in  the  first  fiscal  year  after  the 
year  in  which  such  funds  are  covered  into 
the  stiecial  account.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  law,  such  amounts  stiall 
tie  available  for  obligation  or  expenditure  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  to 
be  used  in  such  first  fiscal  year  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  receipts  from  fees  col- 
lected for  admissions  to  units  of  the  nation- 
al park  system:  for  resource  protection,  re- 
search, and  interpretation  at  units  of  the 
national  park  system. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  receipts  from  user  fees 
collected  for  units  of  the  national  park 
system:  for  resource  protection,  research,  in- 
terpretation, and  maintenance  activities  re- 
lated to  resource  protection  at  units  of  the 
national  park  system. 

"(j)(l)  Half  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
under  subsection  (i)  in  each  fiscal  year  shall 
tie  allocated  among  units  of  the  national 
park  system  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  sutssection  and  half  stiall  be  allo- 
cated in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  sulisection.  Amounts  allocated  to  a  unit 
for  any  fiscal  year  and  not  expended  in  that 
fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  ex- 
penditure at  that  unit  until  expended. 

"(2)  The  amount  allocated  to  each  tmit 
under  ttiis  paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  lie  a  fraction  of  the  total  allocation  to 
all  units  under  this  paragraph.  The  fraction 
for  each  unit  shall  l>e  determined  by  divid- 
ing the  operating  expenses  at  ttiat  unit 
during  the  prior  fiscal  year  by  the  total  op- 
erating expenses  at  all  units  during  the 
prior  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  The  amount  allocated  to  each  unit 
under  this  paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  lie  a  fraction  of  the  total  allocation  to 
all  units  under  this  paragraph.  The  fraction 
for  each  unit  shall  lie  determined  by  divid- 
ing the  user  fees  and  admission  fees  collect- 
ed under  this  section  at  that  unit  during  the 
prior  fiscal  year  by  the  total  of  user  fees 
and  admission  fees  collected  under  ttiis  sec- 
tion at  all  units  during  the  prior  fiscal  year. 

"(k)  When  authorized  by  the  head  of  the 
collecting  agency,  volunteers  at  designated 
areas  may  sell  permits,  and  collect  fees,  au- 
thorized or  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. The  head  of  such  agency  shall  insure 
that  such  volunteers  have  adequate  training 
regarding  (1)  the  sale  of  permits  and  the 
collection  of  fees.  (2)  the  purposes  and  re- 
sources of  the  areas  in  which  they  are  as- 
signed, and  (3)  the  provision  of  assistance 
and  information  to  visitors  to  the  designat- 
ed area.  The  Secretary  shall  require  a 
surety  Ixind  for  any  such  volunteer  perform- 
ing services  under  this  sut>section.  Funds 
available  to  the  collecting  agency  may  lie 
used  to  cover  the  cost  of  any  such  surety 
tiond.  The  head  of  the  collecting  agency 
may  enter  into  arrangements  with  qualified 
public  or  private  entities  pursuant  to  wtiich 
such  entities  may  sell  (without  cost  to  the 
United  States)  annual  admission  permits 
(including  Golden  Eagle  Passports)  at  any 
appropriate  location.  Such  arrangements 
shall  require  each  such  entity  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  the  full  amount  to  lie 
received  from  the  sale  of  such  permits  at  or 
before  the  agency  delivers  the  permits  to 
such  entity  for  sale. 

"(1)(1)  Where  the  National  Park  Service 
provides  transportation  to  view  all  or  a  por- 
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tton  of  any  national  park,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Parte  Service  may  impose  a 
charse  for  such  service  in  lieu  of  an  admis- 
sion fee  under  this  section.  The  amount  of 
any  fee  imposed  under  this  paragraph  shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  of  the  ad- 
missimi  fee  which  could  otherwise  be  im- 
posed under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  half  of  the  charges  imposed  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  retained  by  the  na- 
tional paik  at  which  the  service  was  provid- 
ed, the  remainder  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
special  aocotmt  referred  to  in  subsection  (i) 
in  the  same  manner  as  receipts  from  fees 
collected  pursuant  to  this  section.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  amount  retained  shall  be  ex- 
pended only  for  maintenance  of  transporta- 
tion sytems  at  the  park  where  the  charge 
was  imposed.  The  remaining  fifty  percent  of 
the  retained  amount  shall  be  expended  only 
for  activities  related  to  resource  protection 
at  such  parlL". 

(d)  TiUe  I  of  Public  Law  96-514  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  following;  "Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90- 
401.  revenues  from  recreation  fee  collections 
by  Federal  agencies  shaU  hereafter  be  paid 
into  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  to  be  available  for  appropriation  for 
any  or  all  purposes  authorized  by  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended,  without  regard  to  the  source  of 
such  revenues.". 

(e)  Section  402  of  the  Act  of  October  12, 
1979  (93  SUt.  664),  is  hereby  repealed. 

(f)  The  following  provisions  relating  to 
fees  in  specific  national  park  system  units 
are  hereby  repealed: 
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(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
assess  the  extent  to  which  traffic  congestion 
and  overcrowding  occurs  at  certain  park 
system  units  during  times  of  seasonally  high 
usage  and  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  feasibility  of  reducing  vehicular 
traffic  within  national  park  system  units 
through  fee  reductions  for  visitors  traveling 
by  bus  and  through  other  means  which 
could  shift  visitation  from  automobiles  to 
buses. 

(2)  The  feasibility  of  encouraging  more 
even  seasonal  distribution  of  visitation. 
The  study  shall  include  a  pilot  project  to  be 
carried  out  in  Yosemite  National  Park.  For 
purposes  of  such  pUot  project,  the  Secretary 
may  reduce  the  fees  for  admission  of  vari- 
ous classes  or  categories  of  visitors  to  Yo- 
semite National  Park  and  may  reduce  the 
admission  fees  imposed  at  the  park  and  may 
reduce  the  admission  fees  imposed  at  the 
park  during  seasons  with  low  visitation.  A 
report  containing  the  results  of  the  study 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on 


Inttrior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
Stales  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  within  3 
yeats  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC,  3.  EXTENSION  OF  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSER- 
1       VATION  FUND. 

(»  Section  2  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
ser^tion  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601 
and  following)  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1)  In  the  matter  preceding  subsection  (a), 
strike  "1989"  and  sustitute  "2015". 

(20  In  subsection  (c)(1)  strike  "1989"  and 
substitute  "2015". 

(.w  The  last  sentence  of  section  3  of  the 
Lain  and  Water  Conservation  F*und  Act  of 
1961  (16  U.S.C.  4601  and  following)  is 
amonded  to  read  as  follows:  "Moneys  made 
available  for  obligation  or  expenditure  from 
the  ;fund  or  from  the  special  account  estab- 
lishM  under  section  4(a)(l>(B)  may  l>e  obli- 
gated or  expended  only  as  provided  in  this 

Act;-. 

Stc.  4.  The  President  shall  submit  as  part 
of  the  annual  budget  message  a  detailed  list 
and  accounting  of  all  fees  received  pursuant 
to  tihis  Act  by  each  collecting  agency  and 
eacb  collecting  unit  and  shall  include  pro- 
posed distributions  of  fee  receipts  from  the 
previous  year  by  function  within  each  unit. 
Appropriations  shall  be  made  as  required  in 
thiai  Act.  No  funds  shall  be  transferred  from 
fee  f eceipts  made  available  under  this  Act  to 
eacl^  unit:  Provided,  hov>ever.  That  in 
matting  appropriations,  funds  derived  from 
suck  fees  may  l>e  used  for  any  purpose  au- 
thorized herein. 

I  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HANSEN 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Afiendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hansen:  On 
Pag^  10,  line  9,  add  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows and  renumber  succeeding  paragraphs 
accordingly: 

(4)  Paragraph  (4)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "without  charge"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  a  fee  of  $10"  in  the  se<»nd  sen- 
ten^,  and  by  striking  out  "other"  in  the 
thii^  sentence. 

liie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
thei  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Haitsen]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utek  and  the  gentleman  from  Mirmeso- 
ta  jMr.  VentoI  will  be  recognized  for 
isiunutes. 

Trie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  start  out  by  saying  what  a  pleas- 
ure it  is  to  work  with  Mr.  Udall  and 
Mri  Vento  and  Mr.  Cheney  and  others 
regarding  this  piece  of  legislation.  I 
agree  it  is  overdue  and  I  believe  that  it 
is  a  good  piece  of  legislation,  and  I 
generally  support  it. 

I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  I 
thibk  the  time  is  probably  ripe  that  we 
could  make  a  minor  amendment  to  it 
which  would  make  the  bill  better  and 
pr(]l)ably  would  help  out  America  in  a 
small  way. 

Ifdo  not  know  if  people  realize,  Mr. 
Ch  lirman,  that  there  are  two  types  of 
paiks;  there  are  the  urban  parks  and 
there  is  the  nonurban  parks.  The 
urtan  park,  as  we  see  around  this 
area,  the  Washington  Monument  and 
otliers  such  as  that,  people  walk  into 
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those  i^arks  on  a  daily  basis,  and  I 
think  it:  is  wonderful  that  they  can  do 
it  at  no|<K>st  to  the  citizens  of  America. 
On  tne  other  side  of  the  coin,  Mr. 
Chairmkn,  there  are  a  lot  of  us  who 
live  ou|  in  the  West,  and  in  some  of 
those  ]Wks  people  do  not  walk  into 
those  parks.  I  have  yet  to  see  anyone 
walk  ii^to  the  Grand  Canyon  and  I 
have  spent  hundreds  of  hours  seeing 
people  fome  into  that  area.  I  have  yet 
to  see  Ithem  walk  into  Yellowstone, 
Zion.  Bfice,  Canyonlands.  Arches,  and 
lose.  Those  parks  are  destina- 
rks;  they  end  at  a  particular 


aU  of  t\ 
tion  pa 
point. 
Mr. 


lairman,  the  people  who  come 


into  those  parks  are  those  people  who 
have  thie  money  to  drive  there.  Now,  I 
have  great  love  and  respect  in  my 
heart  fir  the  senior  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica; I  think  we  should  protect  them. 

On  thje  other  side  of  the  coin,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  many  senior  citi- 
zens visit  these  nonurban  parks,  and 
how  do]  they  get  there?  They  do  not 
hitchhi|:e  in  there;  they  do  not  come 
on  mot<>rscooters.  Most  of  them  come 
in  airstream  trailers  which  come  by 
the  hundreds,  or  they  come  in  Wirme- 
bagos   <jr  they   come   in   other   large 

ly.  if  you  go  there  and  watch 
^ile.  you  will  see  them  pulling  a 
Id  them.  You  will  see  them 
sets,  and  they  move  into 
ip  areas,  and  if  you  talk  to 
the  superintendents  of  those  parks, 
they  stty  there  for  a  long  time.  They 
in  effect  camp;  they  squat;  they  stay 
there  and  we  do  not  see  them  move  for 
2  weeksjor  so. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  very  modest.  Mr. 
Chairm^i,  to  just  ask  that  these 
people  who  go  to  the  nonurban  parks, 
not  the  urban  parks,  just  the  nonur- 
ban paries,  could  pay  $10  at  one  time.  I 
know  that  is  not  much  money,  but  I 
think  we  sdl  realize  in  any  situation 
the  Government  or  our  own 
we  have  to  be  careful  and 
frugal  iknd  save  our  money  where  we 
can. 

Mr.  (Ihairman,  I  have  here  in  my 
hand,  |rom  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Intferior,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Perm 
Mott,  J  r.,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Parks,  i  nd  he  says  this: 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  reiter- 
ate my  s  trong  personal  support  for  the  Ad- 
ministra  ion's  proposed  one-time  $10  charge 
for  the  C  k>lden  Age  Passport. 

Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  one-t  me.  it  only  happens  once.  If  a 
person  lives  10  years,  it  cost  him  a 
dollar  a  year.  If  he  lives  20  years,  it  is 
50  cents  a  year.  It  is  a  pretty  good 
deal. 

In  f  ac  t,  it  is  an  excellent  deal.  This  is 
a  situation  that  the  administration 
asked  us  to  put  in. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 


like 
homes. 


Under  existing  law,  the  Golden  Age  Pass- 
port is  free  to  any  person  62  years  of  age  or 
older.  It  entitles  the  holder  and  his  party  to 
free  entry  into  all  park  areas,  and  it  entitles 
the  holder  to  a  discount  of  50  percent  on  all 
park  user  charges.  It  is  a  lifetime  pass. 

So,  when  our  folks  reach  those 
golden  years,  as  many  of  us  are  look- 
ing forward  to,  and  you  have  the 
wherewithal  to  go  to  those  Western, 
urban  parks,  and  please  believe  me,  I 
am  not  talking  about  these  parks 
around  here,  where  you  have  to  get  to 
them  to  drive  where  you  want  to  see 
the  grandeiu-  of  the  Grand  Canyon  or 
Zion  or  Bryce  or  Yellowstone,  and  you 
are  going  to  spend  a  week  and  enjoy 
yourself  and  walk  around,  is  it  too 
much  to  ask  for  a  dollar  a  year  or  50 
cents  a  year  one  time  to  get  that 
Golden  Age  pass?  That  is  all  we  are 
asking  for. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  reasonable  amendment  than  this 
one  at  this  time  asking  for  this  par- 
ticular charge  to  go  in. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment  to  insti- 
tute a  $10  charge  for  the  Golden  Age 
Passport.  When  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  past,  proponents  of  the 
fees  have  been  quick  to  point  out  that 
their  sightings  of  senior  citizens  visit- 
ing our  national  parks  in  Winnebagos 
and  campers. 

Surely,  they  say,  these  people  can 
afford  a  fee  on  the  Golden  Age  Pass- 
port. Unfortunately,  the  seniors  in 
Wiimebagos  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  The  stark  fact  is  that 
12.6  percent  of  our  older  Americans 
were  below  the  poverty  level  in  1985. 
In  fact,  of  the  8.5  million  households 
over  the  age  of  65,  as  an  example,  and, 
of  course,  this  amendment  deals  with 
age  62,  but  in  any  case,  we  have  statis- 
tics for  that;  of  the  8.5  million  house- 
holds over  the  age  of  62,  over  7  million 
had  an  annual  income  below  $10,000. 

D  1550 

There  were  a  total  of  10.2  million 
households  that  had  an  average 
income  of  less  than  $15,000.  These  mil- 
lions of  Americans  can  barely  afford 
basic  transportation,  let  alone  a 
$30,000  or  $40,000  Winnebago. 

The  National  Park  Service  issued 
190,000  Golden  Age  Passports  last 
year.  This  indeed  is  a  program  that  is 
used  by  older  Americans,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  yet  the  Park  Service  esti- 
mates that  if  they  place  a  charge  on 
this  that  there  will  be  no  change  in 
the  number  of  Golden  Age  Passports 
that  they  issue.  That  sort  of  analysis 
appears  to  be  premised  on  the  asser- 
tion that  Golden  Age  Passport  appli- 
cations will  remain  constant  regardless 
of  the  fee.  The  truth  is  that  studies 
done  on  older  Americans  show  that 
when  a  fee  is  instituted  in  a  senior  pro- 
gram, participation  dramatically  drops 
off.  That  is  a  fact. 


The  sad  fact  is  that  the  first  drop- 
offs are  likely  to  be  those  who  most 
need  it. 

A  variation  of  this  amendment  was 
offered  and  defeated  in  the  committee. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  an- 
other instance  where  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  nickel  and  dime 
people  with  what  is  really  a  substitute 
for  new  taxes  on  those  who  are  least 
able  to  pay,  and  that  is  who  it  is  going 
to  have  the  effect  on,  just  those  senior 
citizens  that  we  do  not  want  it  to  have 
the  effect  on. 

I  am,  of  course,  opposed  to  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  sort  of 
tantamount  to  placing  a  charge  on  for 
instance  people  who  have  paid  a  life- 
time of  taxes.  It  would  be  like  saying 
that  in  order  to  get  your  Social  Securi- 
ty you  have  to  pay  a  fee  in  order  to 
apply  for  that.  You  have  to  pay  a  fee 
in  order  to  obtain  that. 

You  know,  senior  (^tizens  have  a  lot 
of  different  unusual  expenses.  Maybe 
we  give  them  a  break  on  transporta- 
tion. Maybe  we  give  them  a  break  in 
terms  of  a  Golden  Age  Passport  or  a 
free  fishing  license  in  my  State  or 
other  types  of  benefits;  but  you  know, 
this  i>opulation  has  to  pay  almost  20 
percent  of  their  income  in  terms  of 
health  costs.  That  is  not  a  cost  faced 
by  most  middle-income  Americains. 

It  is  easy  for  us  perhaps  in  the 
middle  age  of  our  lives  to  look  ahead 
and  say,  "Well,  surely  I  could  afford 
that.  Therefore,  what  is  the  problem 
with  someone  62  years  of  age  or 
older?" 

This  is  an  attempt  to  say  to  older 
Americans  who  have  worked  a  lifetime 
to  build  our  national  parks,  to  build 
these  resources  which  are  literally 
worth  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  which 
as  I  said  are  invaluable  with  regard  to 
cultural,  historic  and  other  natural 
values  that  they  possess,  and  it  would 
exclude  those  particular  people. 

I  think  we  ought  to  open  up  the 
doors  of  these  public  lands  and  let 
people  come  in  and  use  them.  We  do 
not  have  an  overcrowding  problem  in 
the  vast  majority  of  those  parks.  I 
think  we  ought  to  recognize  that 
where  there  are  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems, that  is  another  matter. 

You  know,  the  final  point  is,  is  this  a 
message  we  want  to  send  to  older 
Ameri(;ans?  Time  and  time  again  this 
past  year  I  have  heard  the  expression 
that  somehow  the  elderly  are  wealthy, 
that  the  older  Americans  are  the 
wealthy  population.  The  fact  is,  and  I 
understand  this  is  a  tough  time  for 
middle  Americans,  for  Americans  with 
families  today,  but  the  problem  is  that 
to  lower  the  standards,  to  take  away 
the  benefits  we  provide  for  older 
Americans,  the  problem  is  to  leave 
those  benefits  in  place  and  to  raise  the 
benefits  to  those  children  and  those 
lower  income  Americans  who  are 
working   for   minimum   wages.   That 


should  be  the  goal  of  this  Congress, 
not  to  move  for  a  lower  (x>mmon  de- 
nominator with  regard  to  benefits,  but 
to  bring  the  benefits  up  so  all  Ameri- 
cans can  live  a  decent  quality  of  stand- 
ard of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  this  amend- 
ment deserves  to  be  overwhelmingly 
defeated  today. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  ad(}itional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  have 
much  trouble  agreeing  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento], 
except  that  the  gentleman  missed  a 
very  important  point.  It  seems  so 
abundantly  obvious  that  the  gentle- 
man was  talking  about  all  parks.  I 
would  agree  with  that.  There  are  a  lot 
of  people  walking  in  these  parks;  but 
what  the  gentleman  missed;  which  is 
so  obvious  to  all  of  us,  the  gentleman 
missed  what  parks  we  are  talking 
about.  If  we  go  back  and  read  the 
amendment,  we  are  talking  about  the 
nonurban  parks.  We  are  talking  about 
people  who  do  control  a  lot  of  money. 
We  are  talking  about  people  who  have 
written  to  us  and  said  that  they  are 
happy  to  pay  their  share.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  people  that  William  Penn 
Mott  talked  about  when  he  said  that 
so  many  people  come  up  and  try  to 
give  him  money  for  these  things. 

Why  should  these  people  not  carry 
their  share  like  everyone  else? 

I  had  a  hard  time  seeing  this  when 
the  point  came  up  about  this  same 
amendment.  This  is  not  the  same 
amendment  that  was  offered.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  gentleman  gets  that 
idea.  The  amendment  that  was  offered 
in  the  subc^nunittee  was  $10  a  year. 
This  is  $10  for  the  lifetime  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Even  $10  a  year  I  think  is  the 
best  buy  there  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  possibly  come  up 
with  and  this  is  a  super  buy. 

Again,  if  we  were  talking  about  all 
parks,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento],  I  would  be 
with  the  gentleman  100  percent.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  reasonable  and 
right  on,  but  I  surely  have  a  hard  time 
for  you  folks  in  the  east  who  do  not 
come  out  and  visit  our  parks  and  see 
who  is  camped  in  our  areas  and  see  the 
vast  amoimt  of  money  that  is  there 
and  all  the  things  that  they  have,  and 
they  cannot  shell  out  $10?  I  have  a 
hard  time  believing  that. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly understand  this  amendment  is 
different  from  that  which  was  offered 
in  the  subcommittee,  but  I  would  just 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  the  fact 
is  that  this  will  act  as  an  inhibition 
with  regard  to  individuals  utilizing  the 
parks.  That  is  the  point.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  are  dealing  with  here. 
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If  somebody  wants  to  make  a  dona- 
tion, almost  all  ovir  parks  include  a  do- 
nation   box.    If   somebody    wants    to 


I  understand  it.  and  I  apologize,  I 
am  I  not  a  member  of  this  committee, 
but' as  I  understand  it  now  the  current 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]  has  6  min- 
utes  remaining   and    the   gentleman 


do  not  want  to  begin  to  charge  a  proc- 
essing fee.  as  it  were  here,  when  you 
get  your  Golden  Age  or  you  get  there 


citizens  62  years  of  age  and  oWer,  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  proposal.  While  I  certainiy  feel 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens  shoukj  be  accord- 
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If  somebody  wants  to  make  a  dona- 
tion, almost  all  our  parks  include  a  do- 
nation box.  If  somebody  wants  to 
make  that  donation,  we  in  fact  set  up 
a  form  where  they  can  make  it  and  re- 
ceive, for  instance,  tax  breaks  and  do  a 
variety  of  other  things. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
MnxjB]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomia  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
riae  in  support  of  H.R.  1320,  wfiich  amends 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  in  sever- 
al important  ways  and  extends  this  critical  pro- 
gram for  anottter  25  years. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund  is 
one  of  this  Nation's  premiere  conservation 
programs,  designed  originally  to  help  protect 
natural  resources  and  create  recreational  op- 
portunities in  this  country.  It  Is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary means  by  which  lands  are  acquired  for 
protection.  It  is  a  program  which  has  worked 
wen  and  should  be  extef>ded. 

H.R.  1320  establishes  a  rational  and  con- 
sistent system  of  fees  and  user  charges  for 
units  of  the  Nationai  Park  System.  By  and 
large,  ttiis  fee  system  is  the  same  as  that  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  year  as  part  of  tfie 
continuing  resolution  (Public  Law  99-591).  For 
designated  areas,  single  visit  permits  will  cost 
S5  per  vehicle  and  $3  per  person  for  persons 
entering  by  other  means.  Goklen  Eagle  per- 
mits wiH  cost  $25  arxl  tf>e  annual  fee  for  a 
park  or  group  of  parks  will  not  exceed  $15. 
Some  highly  used  parks  such  as  the  Grand 
Canyon,  Yeikiwstorw  and  Grand  Teton  will 
have  slightly  higher  fees. 

Urt>an  park  sites  for  wtiich  no  fees  were 
charged  prior  to  October  1,  1966,  will  remain 
free  of  charge.  This  measure  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  sites  such  as  the  Washington 
Monument  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  and  other  major  urt>an  piairk 
sites  are  readily  and  easily  available  to  all  who 
wish  to  visit  tttem. 

Of  critical  importance  to  the  future  protec- 
tion, enhancenoent,  and  operation  of  all  parts 
of  ttie  park  system,  the  legislation  provides 
tfiat  fees  collected  shall  be  returned  to  park 
units — wiittout  the  need  for  additional  con- 
gressional action — for  operatk>n,  maintenance, 
arvj  ottier  activities.  The  money  collected  for 
use  of  the  park  system  is,  ttwrefore,  returned 
to  that  system  to  improve  and  maintain  it  This 
is  intended  to  supplement  rattier  tt>an  replace 
normal  appropriations  for  the  park  system. 
And  given  tfie  Park  Servk^  budget  slashing 
tfiat  has  occurred  during  this  administration — 
and  Vhe  general  beatir>g  that  the  Natk>n's 
parks  fiave  taken,  first  during  the  reign  of  Jim 
Watt  and  now  during  the  present  regime — this 
infusion  of  money  is  sorely  needed  and  over- 
due. 

Mr.  Cfiairman,  I  stror>gly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  )oin  me  in  supporting  this  Important  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parhis]. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time.  I 
asked  for  this  time  frankly  to  inquire 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
if  I  might,  for  some  information. 


I  understand  it.  and  I  apologize.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  this  committee, 
butl  as  I  imderstand  it  now  the  current 
charge  being  assessed  against  these 
persons  with  the  Golden  Age  Pass- 
por  ;s  is  $10.  Is  that  the  current  prac- 
tice ? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Golden  Age  Passport  is  available  upon 
apiiiication.  There  is  no  charge  for 
thai  application,  just  as  there  is  no 
chat-ge  for  an  application  for  Medicare 
or  lor  Social  Security  or  for  a  variety 
of  other  programs. 

l/tx-  PARRIS.  Apparently  I  mis- 
spoke, and  I  apologize. 

Ipe  persons  now  are  charged  $10  to 
go  to  the  nonurban  parks,  is  that  not 
the  case? 

VENTO.  No,  that  is  incorrect. 
PARRIS.  All  right,  would  the 
gentleman  Just  tell  me  what  the  case 
is? 

lA-.  VENTO.  The  certain  situation  is 
thai  upon  reaching  the  age  of  62  if  a 
person  chooses  to  apply  for  this,  there 
is  i|o  mandate  that  they  must,  but 
19Oi000  Americans  do,  they  may  reply 
and  they  receive  a  pass  that  entitles 
them  to  entrance  to  any  of  our  parks 
witliout  charge. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  If  they  do  not  have 
onaof  these,  they  are  charged  $10,  is 
thai  correct? 

IJb.  VENTO.  If  they  do  not  have  a 
Golpen  Age  pass,  they  pay  whatever 
thejcharge  is  at  the  park.  That  may  be 
$5  If,  may  be  $3,  and  it  may  be  on  an 
individual  basis  less  than  that. 

I4r.  PARRIS.  If  I  understood  the 
gentleman  correctly,  there  are  roughly 
190/)00  of  these  persons? 

Mr.  VENTO.  One  hundred  ninety 
thousand  people  a  year  apply  for  this 
particular  pass  of  the  senior  popula- 
tion. There  may  be  many  senior  mem- 
bers who  do  not  have  this  particular 
,  I  hope  by  virtue  of  this  discus- 
we  can  encoiu-age  more  participa- 
and  more  people  will  take  advan- 
tage of  this. 

^r.  PARRIS.  Do  I  understand  from 
the  I  gentleman  then  that  there  are 
190i000  of  those  Golden  Age  Pass- 
ports? 

l/b.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
geivtleman  will  yield,  it  is  per  year. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Could  the  gentleman 
sho^  me  how  many  there  are  alto- 
gether? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  do  not  have  that  in- 
fortiation,  but  I  think  it  would  be  in 
the;  millions.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
can|  keep  track  because  as  the  gentle- 
mati  knows,  the  actuarial  experience 
above  age  62, 1  could  not  give  the  gen- 
tleman what  the  record  is,  but  it  is  in 
the.  millions. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  And  when  you  apply, 
yoi  apply  Just  one  time? 
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Mr.  V  SNTO.  You  apply  once  for  the 
remainc  er  of  your  life. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlenian  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vi^-ginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  addi- 
tional tftne.  I  have  Just  one  other  ques- 
tion.     I 

Could  the  gentleman  share  with  us 
how  much  money  that  raises? 

Mr.  VENTO.  WeU.  I  think  the  as- 
sumption the  Park  Service  is  going 
under,  if  the  gentleman  will  continue 
to  yield,  is  that  there  would  be  no 
dropoff  in  terms  of  participation  tf 
they  charged  $10. 1  think  the  point  is, 
and  I  tpalize  I  am  using  the  gentle- 
man's t)me,  but  I  think  we  will  have 
adequade  time,  that  in  fact  a  lot  of  in- 
dividualis  would  not  apply,  so  the 
amount!  of  revenue  would  not  be  dif- 
ferent. 1  think  very  many  of  those  who 
apply  for  this  keep  it  in  their  pocket- 
books  and  on  occasion  maybe  use  it. 
Obviouay  there  are  experiences  where 
those  ^ho  can  afford  it  do  not  pay 
anything,  they  do  not  contribute  any- 
thbig,  a|id  they  end  up  in  the  park  ba- 
sically piking  space  or  using  it  a  great 
deal.  I  think  many  simply  would  take 
this  and  not  use  it  very  often.  That 
does  not  mean  they  use  it  every  year, 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

So  I  tnank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing.       I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lehman]. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. TJhis  really  is  not  going  to  raise 
a  lot  of  money;  that  has  been  brought 
out.  It  Is  going  to  be  insignificant  in 
terms  oJF  what  it  would  contribute  to 
the  Park  Service  or  the  fund.  What  it 
is  goind  to  do  is  harass  a  lot  of  senior 
citizens  i  who  up  until  now  have  re- 
ceived this  ability  to  go  into  the  parks 
freely.  These  are  people  who  have 
paid  taxes  all  of  their  lives  for  this  op- 
portuniiy,  and  now  they  are  going  to 
be  charged  this  $10  fee  to  obtain  the 
same  p^roit  that  they  used  to  get  for 
nothing 

I  also  Iwant  to  point  out  that  we  have 
yet  to  See  empirical  results  from  any 
study  that  has  been  done  on  raising 
the  Eagle  Passports  to  $25.  I  have 
talked  to  people  who  work  in  the 
parks  collecting  those  fees,  and  they 
indicate  that  there  is  a  substantial  re- 
duction, in  the  number  of  people  who 
are  taking  advantage  of  that.  I  suggest 
that  wd  take  a  look  at  the  results  of 
what  happens  with  raising  the  fees  on 
that  pass  tiefore  we  initiate  any  fees 
on  this  particular  pass. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  ti  ne  do  we  have  remaining? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]  has  6  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  has  10 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  in  response 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lehman]  regarding  the 
harassment  of  senior  citizens,  right 
now  going  into  a  park  if  they  do  not 
have  it,  they  have  to  stop  and  apply 
for  it.  I  hardly  consider  that  much 
harassment,  to  add  $10  and  get  the 
particular  fee. 

I  would  Just  urge  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  give  this  some  thought. 
No  one  is  trying  to  beat  up  on  senior 
citizens.  That  is  not  it  at  all.  I  agree 
that  it  is  not  much  money.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  it  comes  at  a 
time  in  this  fiscal  crunch  that  we  are 
in  that  we  have  to  watch  our  nickels 
and  dimes.  I  think  that  most  of  our 
senior  citizens  are  very  happy  to  con- 
tribute this  infinitesimal  amount  for 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  our  beauti- 
ful parks. 

Again,  for  the  benefit  of  Members 
watching  from  their  offices,  this  does 
not  apply  to  the  urban  parks  of  the 
East;  it  applies  only  to  those  drive-in 
parks,  the  nonurban  parks.  I  think 
that  it  is  the  very  least  that  we  can 
ask  these  people  to  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consmne. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  that  there 
are  many  parks  in  the  East  where 
there  are  charges  that  are  put  in 
place.  These  parks  are  the  historic 
parks,  the  other  centers,  and  in  fact 
there  probably  are  an  equal  number  of 
parks,  because  most  of  the  luiits  of  the 
park  system  are  located  in  the  East, 
even  though  the  great  natural  parks 
with  the  acreage  and  so  forth  are  lo- 
cated, for  instance,  in  the  districts  of 
my  colleagues  from  Utah  and  Mon- 
tana and  many  other  States,  Alaska 
and  so  forth,  places  where  frankly 
most  of  our  senior  population  rarely 
have  an  opportunity  to  go. 

I  would  Just  point  out  that  in  this  in- 
stance we  are  not  talking— the  senior 
citizens  who  utilize  our  national  parks 
as  a  place  to  visit,  as  a  place  of  recrea- 
tion, as  a  place  of  vacation,  are  gener- 
ally the  individuals  who  cannot  afford 
the  lake  cottage,  who  cannot  afford 
the  ski  chalet,  who  cannot  afford  the 
Shangri-la  someplace.  In  other  words, 
they  are  depending  upon  these  public 
parks  as  the  basis  for  their  vacation, 
recreation,  and  so  forth.  These  gener- 
ally are  the  more  moderate  or  lower 
income  Americans,  the  moderate- 
income  or  lower  income  senior  citizens. 
I  Just  submit  that  that  is  one  dream 
that  I  want  to  keep  alive.  That  is  one 
dream  that  our  committee  wants  to 
keep  alive  for  people  in  our  culture.  I 


do  not  want  to  begin  to  charge  a  proc- 
essing fee,  as  it  were  here,  when  you 
get  your  Golden  Age  or  you  get  there 
by  virtue  of  age,  you  have  paid  your 
taxes  all  your  life,  it  is  I  think  not  in- 
appropriate to  recognize  that  and  to 
permit  these  individuals  to  enjoy  that 
experience  and  have  that  benefit. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  debate,  and 
I  was  Just  curious,  there  is  a  question 
in  my  mind  that  has  not  been  an- 
swered. 

Right  now  we  have  somewhere  I  sup- 
pose from  three-quarters  of  a  million 
to  a  million  senior  citizens  who  pres- 
ently have  the  Golden  Age  Passport 
who  can  go  into  the  Federal  parks 
without  charge.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VENTO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, would  those  people  have  to  pay 
the  $10,  or  are  they  going  to  be  able  to 
keep  theirs? 

Mr.  VENTO.  No,  it  would  Just  be  on 
the  individuals  I  believe  when  their 
birthday  changed  to  that  age. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  statement  then.  It  appears 
that  we  are  going  to  have  two  classes 
of  senior  citizens  out  there.  We  are 
going  to  have  one  group  that  is  going 
to  be  able  to  continue  to  go  free,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  another  group 
that  are  going  to  have  to  pay  $10.  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  very  fair. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  tend  to  see  the  gen- 
tleman's point,  and  it  does  create  sort 
of  a  two-class  system  here.  I  think 
that  the  answer  is  to  provide  the  op- 
portimity  to  continue  to  receive  that 
on  the  basis  of  reaching  that  age  and 
having  paid  those  taxes  all  your  life, 
and  I  hope  that  the  House  sees  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  we  have  that  same  problem  of 
two  classes  of  people  everywhere  we 
go.  In  the  military  we  have  that,  if  we 
say  that  we  are  going  to  draft  from  a 
certain  age.  We  have  that  in  a  hun- 
dred different  places.  We  have  that 
under  tax  laws.  We  have  that  under 
civil  and  criminal  law.  We  have  that 
everywhere  we  have  two  classes  of 
people.  Why  are  we  making  any  differ- 
ence now?  Somewhere  you  draw  lines 
in  this  thing.  I  think  that  we  could  let 
this  thing  go  on  forever,  but  I  think 
that  I  will  acquiesce. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  tfie  amendment  by  my  good  frierxj 
and  colleague  from  Utah,  Mr.  Hansen.  This 
amerxlment,  wfiich  would  require  a  one-time 
charge  for  the  Goklen  Age  Passport  for  senkx 


citizens  62  years  of  age  and  oWer,  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  proposal.  Wtiile  I  certainty  feel 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens  shoukj  be  aocord- 
ed  some  special  privileges  to  visit  our  natnnal 
parks,  I  believe  this  amendnient  still  allows 
these  privileges  while  provkling  additional  rev- 
enue to  assist  in  protecting  and  interpretir>g 
the  outstanding  resources  of  our  National 
Park  System. 

I  believe  tf>e  one-time  fee  of  $10  wtiich  en- 
at>tes  senkx  citizens  to  visit  any  or  all  of  tfie 
natk>nal  park  units  for  the  rest  of  tfieir  lives, 
will  not  create  a  financial  hardship  for  any  of 
tfiese  park  visitors.  In  addition,  it  is  important 
to  remember  tfiat  under  H.R.  1320,  all  of  tfie 
urban  park  units  will  remain  free  of  cfiarge  to 
all  park  visitors,  including  senior  citizens.  Also, 
fees  are  proposed  to  be  cfiarged  at  only 
at)Out  half  of  the  park  units,  so  the  otfier  half 
would,  of  course,  also  remain  free  to  senkir 
citizens  and  other  park  visitors.  Furtfiermore,  I 
believe  tfiat  in  tfiose  cases  wliere  it  appeared 
that  this  fee  would  be  a  hardship,  tfie  Park 
Service  would  certainly  take  this  into  conskler- 
ation  and  kjwer,  or  possibly,  waive  the  fee. 

It  has  been  estimated  tfiat  a  one-time 
charge  for  tfie  Golden  Age  Passport  «raukl 
raise  approximately  $2  miilkxi  in  fee  revenue 
in  fiscal  year  1988.  This  funding  would  certain- 
ly help  the  Park  Servk»  in  undertaking  impor- 
tant activities  in  tfie  parks  whKh  are  currently 
precluded  by  fiscal  constraints.  In  addition,  I 
believe  ttie  vast  majority  of  senkx  citizens  vis- 
itng  our  parks  would  be  glad  to  make  this 
small  contribution  to  assist  tfie  parks.  Furtfier- 
more, tfie  administration,  and  particularty  Park 
Service  Director  Mott,  who  is  76  years  of  age, 
strongly  supports  this  amendment 

Tfierefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
and  vote  for  this  amendment 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aruioiuiced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RXCOROBD  VOTE 

Mr.     PARRIS.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  43,  noes 
375,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  43] 
AYES— 43 


Archer 

Gibbons 

Nielaon 

Armey 

OUckman 

Owens  (UT) 

B&rtlett 

Hansen 

Packard 

Barton 

Hunter 

Porter 

BeUenson 

Johnaon  (CT) 

Price  (NO 

Bliley 

Jonea  (TN) 

Scheuer 

Buechner 

Konnyu 

Shumway 

Carper 

Koetmayer 

Skacgi 

Craig 

Lacomaialno 

Slattery 

Crane 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith,  Denny 

Dannemeyer 

Lunsren 

(OR) 

DeLay 

Mark 

Thomas  (CA) 

Dreier 

Marlenee 

Upton 

Fields 

Molinarl 

Walker 

Preniel 

Moody 
NOE8-375 

Ackennan 

Atkins 

Akaka 

Anthony 

AuCoin 

Alexander 

Applegate 

Bariham 

Anderson 

Aspin 

Baker 
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BenUey 
B««Hter 
Duuian 
Bevin 


FocUetU 
raey 

Ford(TN) 

OaUealy 
CMlo 


Luken.  Thomu 
Lukens,  Donald 
UatXMy 


Manton 
Mafkey 

MarttaKIL) 

MarttiKNT) 

Martina 


BOtrakta 
BouuBft 


<TH) 


Oaydoa 

QcJoBnaon 

Ockaa 

Oepbardt 

Qflman 

Oingrlch 


Mavroules 


Bouelier 

Boulter 

Boxer 


Brooks 
BitMJu&fleld 

>(CA) 
I  (CO) 

Bniee 

Bryant 

Bunnlnc 

Burton 

Bmtamante 

Bynju 

Callahaii 

Cunpb^ 

CanUn 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

ChappeU 

Cheney 

Clarke 

CUnger 

CoaU 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Colllna 

Combeat 

Conte 

Cooyers 

Cooper 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Oarden 

Daub 

DaTisdi.) 

Davte(MI) 

delaOaiza 

DeFuio 

DeUums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinaon 

Dicks 

DinceU 

DioOuanU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Darsan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Duririn 

Dwyer 

Dyraally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

IBngllrit 

Erdreieh 
Espy 


FaseeU 

FtweU 

Paslo 

Felchan 

Fish 

Flake 

FUppo 


Ooodllnc 

Gordon 

Oradison 

Orandy 

Grant 

Gray(IL) 

Gimy(PA) 

Green 

Oren 

Guarini 

Gundenon 

HaU(OH) 

Ball(TX) 

Hamilton 

Bammefactamidt 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Henry 

Hercer 

Hertel 

Hller 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

HouEhton 

Howard 

Boyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hufhes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffcwds 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

KanJoraU 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KOdee 

Klecska 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

I«Falce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Ltvinsston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 


McCandleas 

MoCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McBwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKiimey 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen(MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

MoaUey 

Mollohan 

Mcmtcomery 

Moorhead 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nacle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

PuiseU 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 


Smitli 
Smltli 
Smitl. 
Smitli 
SmiUi 
Smitl., 
(Nl  : 
Smitl,, 


Annu  nzio 

Clay 

Coello 

Cougiuin 

Daniel 


Schuttte 

Schuise 

Schuoer 

Sensi  nbrenner 

Sharii 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sikorikl 

Slsialbr 

Skeei 

Skelttn 

Slaui  titer  (NT) 

Slau^ter  (VA) 

(FL) 

(lA) 

(NE) 

(NJ) 

(TX) 
Robert 


.Robert 
(OB) 
Snow  ^ 
Solar  I 
Solon  ion 
Spene 


Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Swindall 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Valentine 


Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Viadosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 15 


Hefner 
Kolter 
Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 
Price  (IL) 
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Roemer 

Rostenkowskl 

Stokes 

Sundquist 

Weldon 


M  jssrs.  OBERSTAR,  McMILLEN  of 
Mai  /land,  CROCKETT,  FASCELL. 
GU  MAN.  HOLLOW  AY,  and 

MR  \ZKK  changed  their  votes  from 
"ay(  "  to  "no." 

M  JSsrs.  MACK.  GLICKMAN. 
SKilGGS.  SCHEUER.  and  PACK- 
AR]  >  changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"ay(  I." 

S<  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

T1  le  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nou  iced  as  above  recorded. 
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AMENSMENT  OITERED  BY  MR.  HAMSEN 

M  r.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
froiii  Utah  a  designee  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California   [Mr.  La(K}mar- 

SINd]? 

iA.  HANSEN.  I  am,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ai^endment  offered  by  Mr.  Hansen:  On 
Pag4  9,  line  6,  strike  out  "$25"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$40". 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the]  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hai^sen]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utei  and  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta wAi.  Vento]  will  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
last  amendment  we  talked  about  was 
the!  Golden  Age,  which  would  have 
chuiged  the  amount  the  senior  citi- 
zenf  would  pay.  This  amount  would 
merely  change  the  Golden  Eagle  from 
$25  to  $40. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pretty  simple 
am(  ndment. 

N  r.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lai  ta]. 
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Mr.  lATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimqus  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  C^IAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  kpeak  out  of  order? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THB  DEMOCRATIC  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  L^TTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  timie  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  the  Democratic  majority  on  the 
House  Budget  Committee  has  reported 
out  this  year's  budget  resolution.  I 
have  itkn  my  hand  on  one  sheet  of 
paper,  (xne  sheet  of  paper.  This  was 
handed  io  us.  handed  to  us  today  at  12 
o'clock,  and  we  were  in  session  off  and 
on  a  coaple  of  hours  trying  to  ascer- 
tain what  went  into  these  numbers, 
how  they  came  up  with  these  num- 
bers, what  programs  would  be  affected 
and  how. 

We  w^re  denied  answers  to  any  of 
our  questions.  We  got  not  one  single 
answer,  jnot  one  explanation  to  a  $1 
trillion  budget,  a  $1  trillion  budget. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  lAttA.  No,  I  will  not  yield.  You 
had  you|-  chance  in  the  committee. 

Let  me  say  this  is  unheard  of,  a  $1 
trillion  budget  being  reported  out  by 
sheer  political  2-to-l  in  the  Budget 
Commitiee  without  explanation.  Next 
Tuesday  they  plan  to  come  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  ask  for  a  rule  to 
bring  this  piece  of  paper  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Now  I  understand  that  after  we 
broke  up  our  meeting  they  called  a 
secret  meeting  for  the  press,  believe,  it 
or  not,  abd  excluded  our  staff  to  try  to 
give  son^e  sort  of  an  explanation  as  to 
what  went  in  to  make  up  these  num- 
bers after  they  reported  out  the  reso- 
lution.  I 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentjleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  restrain. 

Now,  had  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
ask  questions  I  would  have  asked  a 
question  on  050.  for  example.  Believe 
it  or  nof.  for  the  third  year  in  a  row 
the  Defense  Department  will  be  taking 
a  cut  of  serious  magnitude  and  their 
outlay  figure  for  fiscal  year  1988  is 
$281.7  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  an 
inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Was  tnere  a  specific  amount  of  time 
yielded  lo  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
jielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  coming  out  of 
the  15  minutes  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah.     I 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LATTA.  On  this  one  title  alone, 
nationa  defense,  had  we  had  an  op- 
portuni  >y  to  ask  questions  and  get  sui- 
swers  I  would  have  asked,  does  this 


document  of  one  page  assume  that  the 
cuts  in  national  defense  will  be  made 
proportionately  in  all  major  titles?  If 
so.  how  much  money  would  be  cut 
from  the  military  personnel  accounts? 
Is  the  pay  raise  for  the  military  ex- 
pected to  be  absorbed  by  DOD?  How 
many  troops  will  be  dismissed?  How 
many  troops? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Well,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  cer- 
tainly had  a  chance  to  ask  questions  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee.  What 
did  they  answer? 

Mr.  LATTA.  There  were  no  answers, 
no  answers.  No  answers  to  questions 
on  a  $1  trillion  budget.  I  think  the 
American  people  deserve  better  treat- 
ment than  that:  forget  about  partisan 
politics,  forget  about  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  committee.  I  think 
the  American  people  deserve  to  know 
what  they  are  proposing  to  bring  to 
this  House  as  early  as  next  week  in  a 
$1  trillion  budget. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Is  the  gentleman  tell- 
ing us  that  the  entire  Democratic 
Budget  Committee's  proposal  is  on  one 
page,  on  one  piece  of  paper,  $1.2  tril- 
lion budget? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Without  explanation. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  have  in  my  hand 
the  President's  budget  proposal  which, 
as  you  can  tell,  is  a  very  thick  docu- 
ment which  is  only  a  summary  of  the 
budget. 

PARUAMEMTART  INQUIRY 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
point  of  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  we  are  debating 
the  Golden  Eagle  Passport  amend- 
ment put  forth  by  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hansen],  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it 
be  in  order  to  have  the  imanimous 
consent— have  the  amendment  reread 
so  the  Members  can  understand  what 
we  are  talking  about? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  this  point  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Latta], 
has  the  floor.  He  was  given  unanimous 
consent  to  speak  out  of  order.  There 
are  15  minutes  allotted  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]  in  favor 
of  the  amendment,  15  minutes  allowed 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  in  opposition.  Mr.  Latta  is 
using  the  15  minutes  to  speak  out  of 
order. 


Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
inquire  what  the  amount  of  time  is 
that  the  gentleman  from  Utah  has  re- 
maining and  the  amount  of  time  I 
have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Utah  has  11  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
been  recognized. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  2  hours  after 
we  started,  after  we  began  the  discus- 
sion about  the  one-page  document, 
after  we  came  back  from  a  vote,  four 
pages  were  delivered  to  us  just  before 
the  final  passage  to  send  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor.  And  in  that  docu- 
ment, under  General  Science  Space 
and  Technology,  there  is  a  $300  mil- 
lion cut.  I  say  this  now  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Florida  delegation,  the  19 
members  of  the  Florida  delegation. 

I  want  you  to  recognize  that  the 
reason  that  they,  the  Dem(x:rats.  do 
not  want  to  tell  you  what  is  in  this 
one-page  document  is  because  there  is 
a  $250  million  cut  in  NASA.  They  do 
not  want  you  to  know  that. 
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They  did  not  mind  going  around  the 
country  telling  everyone  what  was  in 
the  President's  document,  but  appar- 
ently they  just  want  to  run  around  the 
Capitol  one  time  with  their  one  page 
and  call  its  quits. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
had  field  hearings  across  the  country 
to  discuss  the  budget,  I  believe;  did  we 
not?  I  mean,  I  went  to  some.  Did  you 
go  to  some? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  We  had  all  sorts  of 
witnesses  from  all  over  the  country 
coming  to  these  various  cities  across 
our  Nation  testifying,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  That  cost  a  lot  of 
money,  I  assume,  to  go  around  the 
country. 

Mr.  LATTA.  It  cost  quite  a  bit. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  But  we  all  felt  it 
was  worthwhile  to  get  the  dem(x;ratic 
process  going  and  there  was  a  lot  of 
work  involved  in  that. 

Now,  as  you  know.  I  had  to  miss  a  lot 
of  the  meetings,  but  are  you  telling  me 
that  after  all  of  that  work,  all  of  that 
discussion,  all  of  that  money,  all  of  the 
press,  all  of  the  media,  all  of  the  atten- 
tion by  the  American  people  on  the 
deficit,  that  this  whole  thing  comes 
down  to  Just  one  single  page? 


Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Connecticut.  > 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  had  testimony.  I 
think,  at  the  very  beginning  of  our 
budget  hearings  from  the  head  of  the 
Budget  Office  to  the  effect  that  if  we 
did  nothing  about  the  deficit,  that  no 
matter  how  much  we  changed  our 
trade  law,  we  would  not  affect  the 
trade  deficit;  that,  indeed,  addressing 
the  domestic  deficit  was  not  only  key 
to  this  Nation's  economic  health  in 
the  future,  but  key  to  addressing  our 
trade  problems  as  well. 

With  all  of  the  serious  attention 
that  has  been  given  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion in  the  last  few  months,  it  is  ironic 
that  the  budget  that  we  were  present- 
ed with  was  only  one  page,  and  that 
we  were  given  more  detail  in  their 
press  release  than  we  were  in  the 
budget  document.  In  the  press  release, 
they  increased  spending  $13.5  bil- 
lion  

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order.  The  other  Members  who  are 
speaking  have  not  been  granted  per- 
noission  to  speak  out  of  order. 

I  make  a  point  of  order  against  their 
speaking  out  of  order  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Kleczka). 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  cor- 
rect. Only  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  has  been  permitted  to 
speak  out  of  order. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hansen]  continue  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  Johnson]  that  she 
might  preface  her  remarks  by  saying 
something  about  the  bill  and  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  am  very  regretful  that  the 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reiter- 
ate my  objection  on  the  basis  that 
they  are  not  speaking  to  the  issue 
before  the  committee  and  have  not 
had  permission  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Kleczka). 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  cor- 
rect. 
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The  Chair  recosnbtes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattta]. 

Mr.  UkTTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
redaim  my  time.  then. 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  typical  as  to 
what  has  been  going  on.  I  am  not 
HiMwing  my  good  friend,  but  this  Is 
tyidcaL 

You  do  not  want  anybody  to  know 
what  is  in  this  one  piece  of  paper.  No 
way.  that  is  right,  no  way. 

I  think  it  is  serious  business,  my 
friends.  We  are  talking  about  $1  tril- 
lion. We  are  talking  about  new  taxes 
that  they  want  to  put  on  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Where  are  they  going  to 
come  from? 

Mr.  SCUUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  point  of  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  LATTA.  No.  BCr.  Chairman:  I  do 
not  yield. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  does  not  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  there  are  so  many  questions 
unanswered  about  this  doctunent.  As  I 
was  about  to  point  out  in  defense 
alone,  when  they  come  down  to  $281.7 
billion  in  outlays  for  defense  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  they  subject  the  security  of 
this  country  to  question. 

I  do  not  think  they  want  to  do  that. 
Absolutely.  You  do  not  want  to  do 
that,  you  thinking  individuals  on  my 
right.  You  do  not  want  to  do  that,  do 
you?  Absolutely. 

But  here  it  is,  here  it  is.  Absolutely. 

I  would  like  to  say  it  Is  not  so.  but  it 
is.  there  it  is. 

This  is  not  fun.  my  friends.  Let  me 
say  that  when  you  talk  about  laying 
off.  dismissing,  from  200.000  to  400,000 
troops,  you  are  talking  about  real  cuts 
in  the  military.  This  document  cannot 
pass  this  House.  I  hope.  I  hope  that 
there  are  thinking  Democrats  suffi- 
ciently on  that  side  of  the  aisle  to  vote 
with  the  Republicans  on  this  side  to 
see  that  this  thing  does  not  become 
law.  No?  Well.  I  would  hope  so. 

Let  us  talk  about  international  af- 
fairs. This  document — do  Israel  and 
Egypt— does  that  get  your  attention- 
expect  to  receive  their  full  earmarked 
share? 

Let  us  skip  over  to  another  function 
of  the  budget:  Agriculture.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  farmers  are  having  a 
hard  time,  my  friends.  Over  4-i>ercent 
cut  in  agriculture,  over  4-percent  re- 
duction. 

Our  Democratic  friends,  ever  since 
January,  ever  since  the  President  sub- 
mitted his  budget,  have  been  out 
around  the  country  lambasting  the 
President's  budget.  Well,  you  have  had 
your  day.  Now  it  is  time  to  put  up 
something,  and  what  do  you  put  up?  A 
one-sheet  resolution  without  explana- 
tion. 


What  would  you  have  said  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
have  sent  down  one  sheet  to  you  in 
Jaiiuary  instead  of  a  budget? 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
pomted  out,  and  he  had  better  talk 
abfut  this,  especially  you  Floridians, 
thtee  cuts  in  NASA.  Go  home  and  ex- 
plain that.  I  can  explain  my  vote  on 
that,  but  you  Floridians.  you  talk 
abfut  it  back  home.  Talk  about  the 
los  of  those  Jobs  under  this  proposal. 

All  the  way  through,  there  are  going 
to  be  massive  cuts  that  are  unex- 
plained. What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  Medicare  coverage  for  State  and 
local  employees?  Are  you  going  to 
brfcig  them  in  and  charge  all  of  these 
StAte  and  local  governments  who  are 
not  now  in  Medicare  for  coverage  that 
they  do  not  now  have  and  they  cannot 
pay  for?  Absolutely  not. 

But  the  question  is.  Are  they  includ- 
ed in  this  one  sheet  of  paper?  Are  they 
indluded?  I  think  the  House  deserves 
better  treatment  than  this.  I  think  the 
American  people  deserve  better  treat- 
ment than  this. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future  that  when 
wei  have  budget  hearings  at  the  begin- 
ni4g  of  the  year,  we  will  not  be  pre- 
sented last  year's  budget,  as  we  were 
this  year,  and  say,  "Here  is  our  docu- 
ment. We  are  going  to  start  from 
ths." 

1  rnprecedented,  but  that  is  what 
ha;>pened  this  year  in  the  Committee 
the  Budget. 


on 
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'  "hey  never  even  came  up  with  a  doc- 
UE  ent  untU  today.  They  took  last 
ye  ir's  budget,  laid  it  down  in  front  of 
us  and  said,  "Here's  our  budget.  We 
ar^  going  to  work  from  this." 

'hat  is  when  we  said,  "No,  it  is  now 
tiiie  to  present  your  budget.  The 
President  has  presented  his.  It  is  time 
to  present  yours." 

I  k>  today  they  presented  it  and  said, 
"Ti  ou  can't  ask  questions.  We  are  not 
going  to  explain  it,  and  you  can't  ask 
questions.  What  we  want  you  to  do  is 
come  forward  with  some  docmnent  so 
w(  can  attack  yours  as  we  have  been 
atacking  the  President's  for  the  last 
mi  inth. 

]&T.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
CI  lairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

1  At.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

POIHT  or  ORDER 

£r.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
PC  Int  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
fn  im  Minnesota  will  state  his  point  of 
or  ler. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise  a 
PC  int  of  order  that  the  gentleman 
fr  >m  Oklahoma  has  not  received  per- 
mission to  speak  out  of  order.  Is  that 
cakrect,  Mr.  Chairman? 

\ii.  LATTA.  He  has  not  even  started 
to  speak  yet. 
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CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
recx>gni  Bed  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
to  spea  i.  out  of  order. 

YENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve idy  point  of  order  against  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  will 
itil  the  gentleman  speaks  to 
the  relevancy  of  his  remarks. 

>WARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
^an.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
liATTA.   I   am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma.      I 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  Just 
want  te  pick  up  on  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman Just  made.  For  those  of  you 
who  w^re  not  privileged  to  be  in  the 
meetingof  the  Budget  Committee 

Mr.  vENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
the  satne  objection.  I  reassert  my 
point  of  order  against  the  gentleman. 
He  doe6  not  have  permission  to  speak 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  Chair  has  not 
ruled  otherwise. 

Mr.  fX)WARDS  of  Oklahoma.  You 
should!  have  had  the  experience  of 
being  in  that  committee  when  the 
Budget  Committee  chairman  said  to 
us 

Mr.  VENTO.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Chaimian. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  The 
gentleman  said  to  us,  "welcome,"  but 
he  refused  to  answer  any  questions 
about  what  was  in  the  budget.  Repeat- 
edly, rei>eatedly,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  re- 
fused to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  VENTO.  The  gentleman  is  out 
of  ordefr,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  [CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  is  out  of  order  and 
must  Confine  his  comments  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  All 
right,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  to 
my  col  eagues  across  the  aisle,  with  all 
due  respect,  that  while  the  pending 
amend  nent  is  a  very  good  amend- 
ment, i.  very  worthwhile  amendment, 
and  Willie  the  gentleman  makes  some 
very  g(  kxI  points,  I  think  it  is  a  shame 
that  ve  are  taking  it  up  at  a  time 
when  ^  re  are  not  able  to  get  a  copy  of 
the  budget  docimient  prepared  on  the 
other  4ide,  with  the  justification  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  ptah  [Mr.  Hansen]  has  30  sec- 
onds remaining  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  la«t  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  6hio  [Mr.  Latta]. 

The  i  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  is  granted  the 
remaining  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  in  those  30  seconds  to  my  friends 
on  th<i  right  over  here  that  you  will 
have  70ur  opportunity  because  this 
docum  ent  is  going  to  be  coming  to  the 
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floor. 


Eind  you  people  who  have  had 


smiles  on  your  faces,  when  you  find 
out  what  lies  ahead,  will  find,  I  think, 
that  the  smiles  will  be  removed,  and  I 
think  the  American  people  deserve 
better  treatment  than  they  have 
gotten  today.  Hopefully,  when  this 
matter  comes  to  the  flcrar,  they  will 
get  that  kind  of  treatment  and  get 
some  explanation  of  what  is  in  this 
dcKument  that  we  did  not  get  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah,  Mr.  Hansen, 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Bi4r.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  gentleman  from  Miimesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  just  in  case  we  ever  do 
vote  on  this  amendment  that  does 
raise  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport  to 
$40.  I  object  to  the  amendment  and 
the  fact  that  it  will  lose  dollars. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Of  course.  I  jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Schumer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  waive  regu- 
lar order  and  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
asks  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out 
of  order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Ui.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  address  the  Golden 
Eagle  Passport  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  much  time 
does  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumek]  is  rec- 
ognized on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  address  this  Golclen 
Eagle  Passport  amendment,  and  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
this  question:  let  us  say  the  Golden 
Eagle  Passport  amendment  was  a  vital 
amendment  to  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try and  let  us  say  we  decided  on  the 
committee  that  considered  it.  that  is, 
the  Interior  Committee,  that  there 
were  to  be  bipartisan  discussions  about 
this  very  important  Golden  Eagle 
amendment,  and  then  let  us  say  that 
the  Republicans,  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  came  into  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee 3  weeks  ago  and  2  weeks  ago  and. 


when  given  the  opportunity  to  vote 
and  amend  it  and  change  the  Golden 
Eagle  Passport — some  might  say  it 
should  be  $50,  and  some  might  say  it 
should  be  $25— they  all  simply  voted 
"present,"  probably  because  they  were 
afraid  it  was  too  difficult  an  issue  for 
them  to  deal  with:  and  then  a  week 
later  the  same  issue,  because  it  was  so 
important,  came  up,  and  again  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  came  into  the 
room  and  refused  to  vote  again. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee think  there  was  a  little  bit  of 
cr(x:odile  tears  involved  when  finally 
his  side  of  the  aisle  put  together  a 
wonderful  Golden  Eagle  amendment 
and  all  they  could  do,  they  would  not 
change  their  own,  they  could  not  in- 
troduce their  own.  they  simply  said, 
"we  didn't  get  enough  time,"  even 
though  they  had  the  opportunity  2  or 
3  weeks  ago.  And  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  one  more  parable 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man, is  this  a  multiple  choice? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  A  multiple  choice.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Cludrman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  that  we  are  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  on  the  back  of  the  na- 
tional parks  with  a  Golden  Eagle  pass 
increase? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  If  we  only  could. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  more  question.  Let  us  say  the 
gentleman  went  into  the  well,  after  re- 
fusing to  vote,  and  put  together  a 
budget  and  started  saying,  "We  didn't 
get  but  2  or  3  hours'  notice,  even 
though  we  knew  we  had  to  debate  it 
on  the  floor,"  but  let  us  say  in  1981 
someone  from  the  White  House  had 
given  somebody  a  Golden  Eagle 
amendment  that  was  far  more  sweep- 
ing in  its  changes  and  the  gentleman 
demanded  a  vote  on  the  floor  with  a 
half  hour  of  debate,  and  on  the 
Golden  Eagle's  feathers  was  Rita  Sey- 
mour's phone  number. 

What  would  the  gentleman's  reac- 
tion be  to  that? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  be  out- 
raged.     

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Well,  I  share  the 
gentleman's  outrage.  I  think  we  all  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
inquire  if  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hansen]  would  like  to  renew  his 
request  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objec^tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
is  withdrawn. 


The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amendecL 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule. 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose, 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Foley]  having  assimied  the  chair.  Mr. 
Kleczka.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  CHJl.  1320)  to  amend  the  I^nd 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  piusuant 
to  House  Resolution  135,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  CcHnmlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
thebilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  416,  najrs 
5,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  441 

YEAS-416 

Ackennan 

BUley 

Chandler 

Alezmnder 

Boehleit 

Chapman 

AndenoD 

Boos 

C3>appell 

Andrews 

Boland 

Cheney 

AnUiony 

Boner  (TN) 

aarke 

Applecate 

Bonier  (Id) 

CllDcer 

Archer 

Bonker 

Coats 

Armey 

BorsU 

Ortdc 

Aapln 

Boaco 

O>elho 

Atkifw 

Boucher 

Otteman  (M O) 

AuColn 

Boulter 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Badhain 

Boxer 

CollliM 

Baker 

Brennan 

Combett 

Ballencer 

Brooks 

CoatK 

Barnard 

Broomfleld 

Omyeis 

BarUett 

Brown  (CA> 

Coopet 

Barton 

Bruce 

CottchUn 

Bateman 

Bryant 

Coulter 

Bates 

Buechner 

0>yne 

Beilenaon 

Bunnins 

CralK 

Bennett 

Burton 

C^rane 

BenUey 

Bustamante 

Crockett 

Bereuter 

Byroo 

Dannemeyer 

Berman 

C^allahan 

Harden 

BevlU 

C^ampbell 

DMib 

Blaoi 

C:ardin 

Davis  (H.) 

BUbtmy 

Carper 

Davis  (MI) 

milrmlrto 

CaiT 

delaOana 
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DeLv 

Ddhnui 

DuikJl 

DeWtne 

DieklDKin 

OUkM 

DtngeU 

DloOuanU 

Oixon 

Donnelly 

Dargan(ND) 

Doniaii(CA) 

Dowdy 

Drnmey 

Dreier 

Duneui 

Durtalii 

Dmyts 

Oynally 

DyMm 

■uly 


i(CA> 
■dwardi(OK) 


■rdreich 

bpy 

Evans 

PkaeeU 

FkveU 

nolo 

Pelcliui 

FleklB 

FWi 

Flake 

FUppo 

norio 

FogUetU 

Ftoley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ftord(TH) 

Frank 

Oalletly 

OaUo 

Oarda 

Oaydoa 

Oejdenaon 

Oekas 

CJephardt 

CHbbons 

Oilman 

Oincrich 

OUckmmn 

Oonsalez 

Qoodlins 

Gordon 

Oradiaon 

OraAdy 

Orant 

Oray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Ouarlni 

Oundenon 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammeractamldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hetley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hoehbrueckner 

Hollovay 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Boyer 

Hubbsjtl 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 


Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (8D) 

Jooea  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jcots 

Kanionki 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KOdee 

Kleeika 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFUoe 

liigomarsino 

Lancaster 


Heal 

Nelson 

NIehoto 

Nielaon 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obeistar 

Obey 

Olln 

Otis 

Owens  (l]T) 

Ozley 

Packard 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 


(lA) 
Leath(TX) 
Lehman  (CA> 
Lehman  (FL) 
Leland 
Lent 

LeTtn(MI) 
LeTbie(CA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Lewis  (GA) 
Ughtfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Uoyd 
Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry  (WA) 
Lojan 

Luken.  Thomas 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 


Manton 
Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

MavTOules 

MazzoU 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

MeCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

McMlUan(NC) 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfiune 

Mica 

Michel 

!<lUer  (CA) 

MUler(OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

MoUnarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  iCT) 

MorriaoD  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 


Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

PickeU 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Range! 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 


Stun  ip 
Swe<  ney 
SwU. 
SwIzilaU 
Synir 
Tall(n 
TauJ  e 
Tau)  In 
Thoi  las  (CA) 
Thoi  las  (OA) 
Tort  !8 
TonceUl 
Towi  IS 
Tral  cant 


Akal  a 

Broi  n  (CO) 


Ann  nsio 
Clay 
Danlsl 
Hefi  er 


Trmxler 

CdaU 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visdosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

NAYS— 6 

Hunter 
Lukens.  Donald 


Wbc«t 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams 

WUstm 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


Saikl 


NOT  VOTING— 12 

Kolter  RostenkowslLl 

Owens  (NY)  Stokes 

Price  (XL)  Sundquist 

Roemer  Taylor 


D  1710 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

S<>  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A.  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaDiimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

T^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
VoOKMER).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
qu^t  of  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GD[D 


)ELINES  FOR  CONSIDER- 
AfriON  OF  THE  BUDGET  RESO- 
LJTION  IN  THE  RULES  COM- 
MTTEE 

(llr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
per  nission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
miiute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
exdlain  the  Rules  Conunittee  position 
on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
bu(  get  resolution. 

Ii  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Bui  [get  Committee  has  adopted  a 
bu<  get  resolution  today.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  expects  to  consider  the 
bu<  get  resolution  next  Tuesday,  April 
7.  [  am  informed  that  the  Budget 
Coi  amittee  may  seek  a  restrictive  rule. 

\  'ith  that  possibility  in  mind,  Mr. 
Sp(  aker,  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
col  eagues  of  the  Rules  Committee  po- 
siti  m  on  amen(iments  to  a  budget  res- 
olu;ion.  In  the  last  few  years,  the 
Ru  es  Committee  has  requested  that 
cer  ;ain  guidelines  be  followed  in  order 
to  nsure  that  all  amendments  receive 
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fair  an*  orderly  consideration  by  the 
commit  «e  and  on  the  floor. 

Today.  I  ask  Members  wishing  to 
offer  amendments  to  adhere  to  the 
following  guidelines. 

First,]  the  Rules  Committee  will 
make  in  order  only  broad  substitutes, 
not  simple  cut-and-bite  amendments 
making 'small  changes  in  one  or  two 
fimctioas.  The  Rules  Committee  has 
followed  this  practice  in  the  past  few 
years.  And  it  is  our  intention  once 
again  to  do  so.  The  debate  on  a  budget 
resolution  should  be  focused  on  ques- 
tions ofnational  priorities  and  fiscal 
policy.  jOnly  major  substitutes  allow 
the  House  to  debate  those  questions. 

Second,  submit  35  copies  of  each 
substitute  to  the  Rules  Committee 
before  S  p.m.  Monday.  April  6.  I  call 
your  atjbention  to  the  Monday  dead- 
line. It  is  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee not]  to  consider  any  amendment 
that  h«s  been  submitted  after  the 
Monday  deadline.  With  the  press  of 
time  ai^d  the  need  to  consider  the 
budget  {resolution  before  the  Easter 
recess,  the  committee  must  expedite 
consideration.  Members  may  want  to 
keep  thtit  deadline  in  mind  when  they 
make  their  weekend  plans. 

Finally,  please  attach  an  explanato- 
ry statement  with  each  substitute. 
The  statement  should  briefly  state  the 
purpose  of  the  substitute  and  explain 
any  provisions,  including  reconcilia- 
tion infitructions.  Please  indicate  if 
any  provisions  would  change  House 
rules,  procedures  or  enforcement  of 
the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remind  Members  that 
the  puroose  of  these  guidelines  is  to 
providejfair  and  orderly  consideration 
of  the  budget  resolution  in  the  Rules 
Commilitee  and  on  the  floor.  I  have 
sent  out  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  to 
all  MeQibers  explaining  these  guide- 
lines. I  tippreciate  my  colleagues'  coop- 
eration in  this  matter. 


Mr. 


D  1720 


lOTT.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentlen  an  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcim  Mississippi. 

Mr.  liOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  not  asking  for  unani- 
mous consent  that  any  binding  request 
or  rule  be  made  in  order  here;  is  that 
right? 

»PER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
is  only  advisory. 
)TT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
icated  that  he  thought  per- 
haps the  budget  resolution  would  be 
available  tomorrow.  Is  that  correct? 
Can  we  count  on  that? 

Mr.  IfEPPER.  My  understanding  is 
that  it  will  be  available  by  tomorrow 
afternoon  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  that  the  Mem- 
bers   understand    what    the    distin- 


guished chairman  is  trying  to  do.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  likes  to  be  able  to 
see  amendments  before  they  make 
them  in  order.  But  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  chairman  that  in  order  for 
the  members  to  have  amendments, 
they  need  to  see  what  it  is  that  they 
are  trying  to  amend.  So  I  would  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  would 
give  us  at  least  that  much  latitude.  If 
the  resolution  is  not  ready  until 
Friday  afternoon,  it  is  very  hard  for 
Members  to  have  their  amendments 
ready. 

With  that  in  mind,  we  certainly  un- 
derstand what  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  do,  but  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
committee  to  give  us  a  resolution,  so 
we  can  properly  prepare  our  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  additional  explanation.  We  are 
not  trying  to  foreclose  anybody  or  be 
overly  rigid.  We  are  simply  trying  to 
be  helpful  to  the  Members  in  allowing 
them  a  fair  opportunity  to  offer  major 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  substi- 
tutes.   

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  understand  that 
essentially  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
announcing  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  closed  rule  on  this  bill  and  that 
Members  will  not  be  able  to  offer  indi- 
vidualized amendments  with  regard  to 
particular  f  vinctions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PEPPE]R.  Well,  I  am  not  speak- 
ing for  the  Committee  on  Rules  now, 
because  we  have  not  acted  on  the 
matter.  I  am  simply  giving  advice  as 
best  I  can  in  the  light  of  our  practices 
of  the  past  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Members  in  helping  us  to  give  fair  con- 
sideration to  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  WALBIESl.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  my  understanding 
of  the  guidelines  was  that  Members 
were  not  to  bring  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  any  individualized  amendments. 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  This  budget  resolu- 
tion is  probably  the  major  matter  that 
the  Congress  shall  endorse  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  and  we 
wanted  to  discourage  if  we  could  sort 
of  picayunish  amendments  that  did 
not  really  go  to  the  policy  involved 
and  the  essential  questions  related  to 
this  budget  process.  I  do  not  say  that 
any  specific  amendment  might  not  be 
considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  but  I  am  trying  to  be  helpful  to 
the  Members  in  offering  general 
guidelines  as  to  what  in  general  has 
been  our  practice  in  the  past  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  particular  issue  that 
this  gentleman  is  concerned  about  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  budget  that  we 


have  seen  so  far,  we  have  the  Space 
Program  cut  by  $1.1  billion,  which  will 
literally  wreck  the  Space  Program. 
There  are  a  number  of  us  who  believe 
that  maybe  we  would  like  to  repriori- 
tize  the  moneys  so  that  we  can  put  the 
money  back  into  the  Space  Program  in 
order  to  assure  that  this  Nation  builds 
a  space  station  and  does  some  other 
things. 

Are  we  now  saying  that  if  we  want  to 
delineate  a  particular  item  like  that 
and  try  to  find  other  ways  of  handling 
it,  that  that  kind  of  amendment  would 
not  be  considered? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  committee  will  of 
course  try  to  be  fair  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers in  giving  fair  consideration  for 
whatever  is  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee.   

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  42 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  42. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  SET  OUR  OWN 
HOUSE  IN  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
World  War  H,  our  country  has  been 
telling  the  world  how  it  should  run. 
But  we  failed  to  tend  to  our  own  busi- 
ness at  the  same  time.  The  result  has 
been  disastrous. 

During  that  40  years,  we  have  gone 
from  being  the  dominant  industrial 
Nation  in  the  world  to  the  point  where 
our  manufacturing  capacity  has  fallen 
into  disrepair.  From  being  an  export- 
ing machine  without  equal,  we  now 
have  a  net  trade  deficit  which  reads 
like  the  deficit. 

On  more  than  one  occasion.  I  have 
spoken  on  the  reasons  for  this  sad 
state  of  affairs.  Our  trade  and  tax  poli- 
cies have  robbed  our  people  of  jobs; 
our  small  stockholders  of  their  invest- 
ments; and  our  grandchildren  of  their 
future  solvency. 

It  is  time  to  begin  to  repair  the 
damage  that  has  been  done  to  our 
Nation  and  to  our  future.  Today,  in 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  LxpnrsKi],  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schttlze],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ritter],  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Oayoos],  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunter],  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [BCs.  Oakar], 


the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  CMr. 
Courter],  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur],  and  myself,  I  In- 
troduced a  House  joint  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  convening  of  a  commission 
to  identify  the  major  causes  of  the  de- 
cline in  what  was  once  the  arsenal  of 
democracy  and  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  the  steps  to 
be  taken  to  restore  this  country  to  its 
former  preeminence. 

This  is  an  admittedly  small  first  step 
in  what  should  become  a  domestic  re- 
surgence not  unlike  the  restoration 
this  Nation  and  its  citizens  created  in 
Western  Europe  and  Asia  after  the 
Second  World  War.  I  anticipate  that  it 
will  become  our  own  domestic  Mar- 
shall plan,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  the  resolution  and  in  the 
effort. 

H.J.  Res.  221 

Joint  resolution  to  establish  k  Commission 
to  study  the  means  to  revivify  and 
strengthen  the  National  Industrial  Base 
of  the  United  States:  and  to  rtxxmaaextA 
the  proper  means  of  achieving  that  goal 
Whereas  the  strength  of  the  nation  has 
been  created  and  maintained  by  a  successful 
industrial  and  manufacturing  base;  and 

Whereas  many  of  our  basic  Industries  are 
in  decline  or  are  closing  their  operations: 
and 

Whereas  the  survival  and  strength  of  our 
nation  depends,  at  least  in  part,  upon  the  vi- 
tality of  our  domestic  industrial  base:  and 

Whereas  the  root  cause  of  the  decline  of 
our  industrial  base  includes  actions  and  poli- 
cies of  the  government  in  the  areas  of  trade 
and  taxation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  Commission 
be  empaneled  to  study  the  causes  of  this  de- 
cline in  our  industrial  base;  to  examine  and 
formulate  remedies  for  the  decline:  and  to 
propose  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, prompt  and  effective  programs  to 
remedy  the  decline  and  to  revivify  the  na- 
tion's industrial  manufacturing  base. 

That  such  Commission  shall  consist  of 
nine  members,  to  be  selected  from  the  oper- 
ational officers  of  the  industrial  community 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  Committee. 


BROTHER,  CAN  YOU  SPARE  A 
DIME? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Boucher]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  spoken 
humbly  by  the  men  and  women  who  during 
the  Great  Depression  crisscax>ssed  America  in 
search  of  work  hkfcien  aboard  railroad  box- 
cars, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  given  new  meaning  to  the  refrain.  "Broth- 
er, can  you  spare  a  dimeT'  Tcxtay,  however, 
the  role  of  Amenca's  ur)enipk>yed  is  played  by 
the  railroads,  their  brothers  are  captive  ship- 
pers, and  the  refrain  more  ck>sely  approxi- 
mates, "Brother,  you  can  spare  a  few  hundred 
milUon." 


T^TAJ 


^/-vvT/lDiTCCi/^XTAi    i>T:r^r\i>T\     ur\iiGT: 
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Eariiar  this  month  the  KX  issued  its  latest 
rawenue  adequacy  fimfings  on  the  Nation's 
raiioads — a  maaaura  of  economic  health  and 
an  indicator  of  the  Commisston's  sympathies. 
The  Comnwaion  condudas  that  In  1965,  as  In 
ewaiy  year  since  the  Staggers  RaH  Act  was 
in  1960,  no  mafor  American  raiiroad 
revenue  adequate.  The  ICC  reaches  this 
conclusion  despite  the  fact  that  several  rail- 
RMds  found  ttw  necessary  capital  to  acquire 
kucMng  companies,  oM  arxl  gas  holding  com- 
paniea,  extensive  coal  reserves,  and,  although 
the  attempt  failed,  controliing  interest  in  a 
maiorainne. 

Whie  this  comes  as  no  surprise  to  captive 
aWppera  who  continue  to  press  unsuccessfully 
for  reasonable  rail  rates.  It  should  lay  to  rest 
any  argument  ttwt  left  to  its  own  Initiative  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  resolve 
tfte  legitimate  concerns  of  captive  shippers. 

Last  year,  as  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  was  preparing  to  act  on  Staggers 
Act  amendments  proposed  t>y  our  colleagues 
Billy  Tauzin  and  Tom  Tauke,  the  ICC  asked 
Congress  to  give  the  agerKy  time  to  show 
that  it  could  respond  to  captive  shippers'  con- 
cerns. High  on  the  list  of  those  cof>cems  was 
tlie  ICC's  revenue  adequacy  test  which  con- 
tradtoted  not  just  every  other  measure  of  fi- 
nancial health,  but  also  common  sense  in 
showing  every  major  railroad  to  t>e  revenue  \n- 
adequate. 

The  ICC  proposed  a  set  of  changes  in  its 
revenue  adequacy  test  wfiich  went  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  ttie  committee's  cofKems,  in- 
cluding an  evaluation  of  multiple  financial  in- 
dexes such  as  bond  ratings  and  use  of  the 
embedded  rather  ttian  Vt\e  current  cost  of 
debL  Shortly  after  the  Congress  adjourned, 
fwwever,  the  ICC  decided  to  adopt  just  a  few 
of  ttw  cfianges  it  had  proposed  to  fix  what  It 
had  admitted  was  a  flawed  revenue  adequacy 
test 

That  all  too  predictable  results  of  the  new 
test  are  in,  and  they  are  dishearteningly  simi- 
lar to  tf>e  results  of  ttie  old  test.  No  class  1 
railroad  was  revenue  adequate  In  1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  coal  producers  throughout  the 
resource-rich  Appalacl^an  region  krxnv  exactly 
who  is  revenue  inadequate,  and  it  is  not  the 
railroads  wtiose  excessive  coal-hauling  rates 
have  frustrated  our  efforts  to  develop  new 
markets  for  Appalachian  coal. 

The  ICC  was  given  an  opportunity  to  adopt 
meaningful  reforms  to  carry  out  tt>e  Staggers 
Act  But  after  6Vt  years  of  erxlless  delays, 
countless  proceedings,  false  stops  and  starts, 
excuses,  promises,  and  pleas  for  more  time, 
ttw  promise  of  reasoned  reform  remains  unful- 
filled. 

The  Commission  doesn't  need  more  time,  it 
needs  firm  gudarwe  from  Cortgress.  That's 
wtiy  37  of  our  House  colleagues  are  now  sup- 
porting the  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act 

The  bill.  H.R.  1393,  neither  expands  the 
regulatory  umbrella  of  ttw  ICC  nor  undermines 
the  t>asic  foundation  of  deregulation  laid  by 
ttw  Staggers  Act  Fully  S5  percent  of  rail  traf- 
fic, traffk:  wtiich  enjoys  ttw  berwfits  of  a  de- 
regulated, competitive  rail  marketplace,  is  not 
affected  by  ttw  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  It 
does,  however,  twM  ttw  promise  of  effective 
rate  oversight  by  ttw  ICC  for  that  small 
number  of  shippers  and  consunwrs  who  are 
captive  to  orw  railroad. 


Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  restores  a 
of  balance  to  the  Staggers  Act.  a  bal- 
ande  which  defers  to  marketplace  competitkxi 
to  set  rail  rates  wtwre  competition  exists  but 
insi^  on  reaaorwd  regulatnn  to  protect  ttw 
int««sts  of  both  carriers  and  shippers  where 
orw  railroad  controls  ttw  shipping  Nrws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  folk}wing  Members  are  co- 
sponsors  of  ttw  Cortsumer  Rail  Equity  Act  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.  BiURAKis,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mrs.  VuCANOViCH.  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr. 
FaScell,  Mr.  Gunoerson,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Hub- 
BAilo,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Huck- 
ABi^,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.;  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Trafi- 
CAitr,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Wa(.ter  Jones.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  McMillan, 
Mr.,  Harold  Ford,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Sensen- 
BR^NNER,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Cu^KE,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Charles  Hayes, 
and  Mr.  Valentine.  Ttwy  join  with  me  in 
urging  ttw  adoption  of  tt>is  legislattoa 


INTRODUCING  THE  EQUITY  IN 
IN^TERSTATE  COMPETITION  ACT 
I  OF  1987 

"the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  is  recog- 
nised for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
trooudng  legislatkKi — the  Equity  in  Interstate 
Competition  Act  of  1987— whk:h  would  ctose 
a  major  looptwle  wtiich  allows  millk>ns  of  dol- 
lars legally  owed  ttw  States  under  ttwir  cur- 
rent tax  laws  to  go  uncollected.  Ttiis  bill  is 
identical,  except  for  general  technKal 
changes,  to  H.R.  5021  which  I  introduced  in 
ttw  last  Congress. 

nresently,  under  most  Stete  laws,  a  tax  is 
imiiosed  and  collected  on  the  sale  of  tangible 
pergonal  property.  The  seller  incor(x>rates  ttw 
taxi  in  ttw  purctvase  price  of  the  item  being 
soM  and  sends  ttw  tax  to  ttw  State.  When, 
however,  the  sale  is  made  through  ttw  mail 
witi  a  company  without  an  actual  physical 
pre^nce  in  that  State,  the  tax,  while  legally 
owed,  often  cannot  be  effectively  collected  by 
the  State.  This  puts  the  retailers  operating  in 
the  State  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  vis-a-vis 
the  out-of-State  mail  order  sales  firm.  Local 
selfers  must  tack  on  the  State  sales  tax  to  the 
prioe  of  ttwir  goods;  mail  order  sales  firms  can 
sell  their  goods  at  lower  prices  because  ttw 
salfs  tax  is  not  irKluded.  This  anomaly,  ttwre- 
for«,  creates  a  double  t>urden — k>cal  sellers 
and  retailers  are  placed  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage and  the  States  are  denied  needed 
revenues.  For  example,  In  my  home  State, 
Teias,  it  has  been  estimated  that  up  to  $104 
millon  a  year  escapes  collection. 

Ttw  t)ill  I  am  introducing  today  would  ctose 
ttw  looptwle  by  allowing  the  States  to  require 
ttw  mail  order  firms  to  collect  ttw  tax  at  the 
time  of  ttw  sale.  The  Federal  Government's 
abtitf  to  grant  such  auttwrity  to  ttw  States  is 
pro/ided  through  ttw  commerce  clause  of  ttw 
Constitutkjn. 

Further,  ttw  bill  is  created  to  ensure  that 
this  power  does  not  vtolate  due  process  re- 
qutements.  Ttw  sales  tax  may  only  be  re- 
quted  to  be  collected  if  ttw  sale  destinatton  is 
in  ttw  Stete  imposing  ttw  tax  and  ttw  seller 
en^ges  in  regular  or  systematic  soKdting  of 
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sales  in  ttiat  Stete.  In  additton,  collection  may 
be  impo  led  on  ttw  seller  only  if  he  has  gross 
sales  of  $12.5  million  nationwide  or  over  half 
a  million  In  that  Stete.  Accounting  for  collec- 
tion purposes  is  Hmited  to  quarterly  reporting, 
and  ttw  bill  specifies  ttiat  ttw  seller  will  not 
have  to  laccount  in  any  manner,  for  receipts 
on  ttw  toasts  of  geographk:  tocatton  witNn  ttw 
Stete.     { 

I  urge  I  my  colleagues  to  support  this  impor- 
tent  riwisure.  It  is  incumbent  upon  ttw  Con- 
gress, ifider  ite  power  to  regulate  interstete 
commerce,  to  grant  the  authority  to  ttw  Stetes 
to  colleot  their  own  tax  owed  on  these  Inter- 
stete m4il  transacttons. 
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DEATH  OP  S.  SOT. 
GREGORY  FRONIUS 

The  8PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speake^,  all  life  is  precious,  and  to  me 
the  lif  ^  of  an  American  serviceman  is 
even  oiore  so.  The  death  of  S.  Sgt. 
Gregory  Pronius.  which  resulted  from 
the  attack  on  the  Salvadoran  4th  In- 
fantry JBrigade.  should  stand  as  more 
proof  that  Communist  guerrillas  are 
attempting  to  take  over  in  the  country 
of  El  Salvador.  Fronius,  a  husband  and 
father  of  one,  was  killed  by  small  arms 
and  mortar  fire.  What  proof  is  needed 
to  conWnce  this  iKJdy  that  Commu- 
nists are  trying  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
emmeilt  of  El  Salvador?  His  death 
should  I  unite  our  resolve  to  halt  the 
spread  j  of  communism  in  Central 
Amerioa.  Our  underestimation  of  the 
Communist  insurgents  in  El  Salvador 
can  oivy  lead  to  more  instability  in 
that  cbuntry.  It  is  not  a  good  sign 
when  hundreds  of  rebels  have  the  abil- 
ity to  {Bsemble  and  assault  a  Salvador- 
an miltary  camp.  We  cannot  allow 
this  Cqmmimist  growth  in  the  region 
to  go  unchecked.  In  Managua.  Nicara- 
gua. Communist  guerrilla  leader 
Ruben  Zamora  said  that  this  attack 
was  part  of  a  nationwide  military  oper- 
ation ih  El  Salvador.  So  I  ask.  if  we 
turn  oi^r  backs  now  in  Central  America 
where  will  we  have  to  fight  tomorrow? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  geatlemsui  from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  vividly  remember  when 
the  finst  American  adviser  was  killed 
in  coQ^bat  in  Vietnam.  It  is  the  date 
that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  uses  to  es- 
tablish the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  or  war,  December  22,  1961. 
Sgt.  Jiln  Davis. 

Now  !if  you  go  down  to  the  Vietnam 
Memorial  to  look  at  his  name.  I  will 
tell  mf  colleague  from  Indiana,  there 
will  bej  about  13  or  14  names  ahead  of 
him  because  when  they  put  up  the  me- 
morial they  went  back  into  the  period 


in  1959  and  picked  up  7  or  8  men  that 
were  killed  watching  a  movie  in  the 
central  highlands,  and  there  was  an- 
other year  before  another  American 
lost  his  life.  But  they  still  use  Jim 
Davis  as  the  benchmark  for  the  first 
American  killed  in  Vietnam. 

Now  he  was  an  adviser,  and  God 
forbid  we  should  ever  have  a  black 
wall  put  into  a  depression  in  the 
ground  somewhere  on  The  Mall  for 
the  fight  for  freedom  in  Central  Amer- 
ica with  American  troops  involved.  But 
if  it  should  come  to  pass,  to  that 
hoiTor  in  some  future  administration, 
probably  this  young  sergeant's  name 
would  be  the  first  one  on  the  wall,  and 
then  they  would  probably  go  back  and 
pick  up  those  four  young  Embassy 
guard  marines.  Tim  Wel>er  and  the 
rest  who  were  brutally  murdered  in  a 
cafe  in  San  Salvador,  and  pick  Comdr. 
Al  Schaffleburger.  who  was  a  part  of 
the  Navy  military,  part  of  the  group 
there  in  San  Salvador.  And  the  one 
thing  you  and  I  and  some  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  tried  to  get 
across  to  our  colleagues  here  is  that 
we  do  not  want  Americans  dying  for 
freedom  in  North  America,  at  the 
southern  part  of  North  America  that 
we  call  Central  America;  that  there 
are  young  boys  and  girls,  some  in  their 
mid  to  late  teens  called  Contras,  we 
call  them  freedom  fighters,  who  are 
trying  to  fight  for  our  freedom  in  our 
place.  All  they  want  is  the  wherewith- 
al to  do  it. 

The  gentleman  asked  the  question 
rhetorically  how  we  could  debate  on 
that  kind  of  aid  and  not  get  a  response 
from  our  colleagues,  but  this  is  the 
first  and  hopefully  the  only  American 
who  dies  in  conflict  down  there. 

If  we  take  the  advice  of  the  author, 
director  of  the  film  "Platoon."  and  I 
call  it  spittoon  because  I  think  it  spits 
on  my  father's  branch  of  the  service, 
then  where  will  some  future  Republi- 
can or  Democratic  President  make  a 
stand?  You  ask  Mexico  and  they  laugh 
in  your  face.  Then  they  bring  up 
President  Reagan's  line  at)out  Browns- 
ville, TX.  So  if  it  is  not  El  Salvador, 
when  those  young  men  are  willing  to 
die  there,  and  in  the  hills  of  Nicara- 
gua, where  is  it? 

What  State  was  Sergeant  Fronius 
from;  have  they  told  you? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Ohio. 

Mr.  EMDRNAN  of  California.  So  he  is 
from  your  neck  of  the  woods,  next 
door  to  Indiana? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Ri«ht. 

Mr.  E>ORNAM  ol  Callfomia.  Was  he 
married? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Tes.  he 
was  married  and  had  one  child. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  One 
child.  Was  he  part  of  our  55  adriser 
force  that  President  Carter  put  into  EI 
Salvador  and  Central  America  under 
Robert  White,  our  Ambassador? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Yes.  I  un- 
derstand he  was  counted  as  one  of 


those.  He  was  TDY  out  of  Panama.  I 
understand. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Has  the 
Defense  Department  told  us  that 
there  are  going  to  be  funeral  arrange- 
ments in  Arlington,  or  will  he  be 
buried  in  Ohio? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  My  office 
is  checking  on  that  right  now.  We  do 
not  Icnow.  but  I  think  the  point  the 
gentleman  makes  about  where  do  we 
draw  the  line  is  very  important. 

I  was  just  down  in  the  Contra  camp 
on  the  Honduran-Nicaraguan  border 
not  long  ago,  and  I  have  been  to  this 
camp  here.  I  was  at  this  camp  where 
this  man  was  killed  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The 
second  largest  in  the  country. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  And  if  we  do  not 
help  these  people  fighting  valiantly 
for  their  freedom  down  there,  I  think 
our  boys  wlU  lie  fightitig  in  the  future, 
and  it  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  time  the  gentleman 
has  left,  but  if  the  gentleman  would 
let  me  I  would  just  like  to  underscore 
what  makes  Sergeant  Fronius'  death 
different  from  the  others.  We  have 
had  just  last  year  25-some  Americans 
killed  around  the  world,  and  you  can 
count  the  four  marines  as  urban  guer- 
rilla terror,  and  you  can  coimt  Com- 
nuuider  Schaffleburger  as  terror,  but 
this  is  an  American  adviser  killed  in 
combat,  in  the  field,  for  an  allied 
nation  that  has  not  t)een  in  the  head- 
lines because  young  men  and  women 
are  dying  in  the  hills  of  Nicaragua.  El 
Salvador  is  back  in  the  headlines  and 
we  had  l>etter  pay  attention. 


THE  BUDGET 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  to  respond 
to  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
l)een  raised.  I  would  like  to  just  briQf\y 
make  eight  points. 

First  of  all.  the  bu6|et  reaohiUoo 
that  was  brought  forth  in  the  commit- 
tee and  voted  out  cuts  the  deficit  by 
$38.2  billion  in  1988,  achievinc  more 
itefkit  reduction  than  the  Prvstdeat's 
budaet.  It  achieves  $3«.S  bdtton  te 
real,  pennanent  deficit  reduction.  It 
does  not  depend  on  Ulusory  l-year  sav- 
incs  such  as  asset  sales  or  accounting 
gimmiclury  as  does  the  President's 
budget.  The  $38.2  billion  in  permanent 
deficit  reduction  in  the  committee 
plan  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  per- 
manent reduction  of  $19.8  billion  in 
the  President's  budget,  so  when  some- 
one said  today  from  the  minority  side 
there  is  going  to  be  some  massive  cuts 
here,  they  were  right.  We  Democrats 


are  committed  to  controlling  spending 
and  bringing  the  deficit  under  control 
that  were  created  by  the  Reagan  fiscal 
and  revenue  policies. 

I  would  also  point  out  it  produces 
real  and  permanent  spending  levels 
$4.3  billion  lower  than  the  President's 
budget.  In  other  words,  once  you  take 
out  the  asset  sales  that  are  1  year,  and 
then  compare  the  Democratic  budget 
to  the  Republican  Presidential  budget, 
we  actually  reduce  spending  by  a  total 
of  $4.3  billion  in  the  aggregate. 

Finally,  I  should  add  it  also  calls  for 
a  balanced  deficit  reduction,  consist- 
ent with  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings-Mack  approach  of  cutting  both 
defense  and  nondefense  programs 
equally  by  $8.75  billion.  Unlike  the 
President,  we  do  not  apply  the  budget- 
ary scalpel  of  austerity  only  to  the  do- 
mestic side,  cutting  education  by  28 
percent,  cutting  health  care  for  the  el- 
derly and  the  poor  by  nearly  $8  bil- 
lion, but  we  apply  it  to  both  sides  of 
the  ledger  equitably. 

It  also  requires  reductions  totaling 
$76  billion  over  3  years,  almost  half  of 
the  nondefense  cuts  over  3  years.  More 
than  $16  billion  are  through  reconcili- 
ation directives  which  cut  entitlements 
and  other  mandatory  programs.  The 
remaining  spending  cuts,  Iwth  defense 
and  nondefense,  are  enforced  through 
a  celling  on  total  discretionary  appro- 
priations. So  thus  in  total  reductions 
in  spending  it  is  greater  than  the 
President  or  any  other  budget  propos- 
al laid  t>efore  the  Nation. 
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It  also,  while  at  the  same  time  reduc- 
ing the  deficits  to  the  greatest 
amount,  it  protects  high-priority  pro- 
grams serving  children,  senior  citizens 
and  their  social  security,  the  homeless, 
the  ill,  the  needy,  and  others  of  our 
citizenry  that  are  most  vulnerable;  and 
it  also  makes  for  adjustment  of  prior- 
ities to  enhance  trade,  promote  educa- 
tion and  meet  emergency  health  and 
other  needs  such  «&  .MDiS. 

It  would  als(>  tkdd,  Mr  Speaker,  that 
it  meete  th«  Onuiun-Rudman-Hol- 
Uz^s-M«ick  iefH>it  larcet  for  fiscal  year 
1988  by  p/»viucir*«  &  deficit  of  $107.6 
bitbot).  $400  million  under  the  target, 
1:200  luilKon  under  the  President,  and 
thus  or.  the  President's  assumptions,  it 
hito  the  Gramm-Mack  target  of  108 
e»-en  stronger  than  the  President. 

It  is  our  l>elief  that  when  CBO  rees- 
timates  it,  that  it  will  also  be  stronger 
in  deficit  reduction  than  in  any  other 
budget  before  the  Nation. 

Then  finally,  let  me  respond  to  the 
charge  that  has  been  laid  before  the 
Nation  that  somehow  the  t>Tanny  of 
the  majority  has  ovemin  the  rights  of 
the  minority.  Not  so,  Mr.  Speaker. 

On  two  occasions,  as  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  I  opened  up 
the  process  smd  asked  for  an  open 
markup,    starting    with    the    current 
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level  of  spending,  where  we  are  today, 
which  Democrats  and  Republicans 
voted  for.  and  the  Republican  Presi- 
dent signed  Into  law.  by  signing  the 
appropriation  bills. 

On  both  of  those  occasions,  the  mi- 
nority side  refused  to  participate, 
voted  present,  and  when  asked  if  they 
were  going  to  participate,  they  said  no. 
When  given  another  opportunity,  they 
refused  to  show  up;  canceled,  and  said 
"Democrats,  go  write  a  budget  and 
pass  the  budget."  We  are  now  doing 
that,  and  now  the  complaint  is.  Mr. 
^[leaker  and  colleagues,  "we  want  to 
have  an  open  process." 

Well,  you  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
Today  we  met  and  they  had  opportu- 
nities to  amend  or  provide  substitu- 
tion. For  1  hour  this  chair  asked  for 
amendments.  Not  one  amendment  was 
offered  by  the  minority  side.  Not  one 
substitute  was  offered. 

If  we  want  to  argue  about  the  size  of 
the  table,  then  let  them  do  it.  but  we 
are  going  to  move  ahead  and  reduce 
these  deficits.  If  they  have  a  budget 
they  would  like  to  offer,  they  can  do  it 
on  the  floor.  I  will  support  their  right 
to  do  it  on  the  floor.  If  they  have  an 
amendment  they  would  like  to  offer, 
to  adjust  the  mark  passed  by  the 
Budget  Committee  today.  I  will  sup- 
port their  right  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee; but  let  us  not  argue  about  paper. 
let  us  make  proposals. 

I  ask  the  Republicans  to  offer  their 
own  budget  or  an  amendment  and  not 
argue  about  parliamentary  process. 


U.S.     TAX 
AVERAGE 


FAIRNESS  IN  THE 
COURT  FOR  THE 
TAXPAYER 

The  SFEIAKEai  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  re- 
introducing legisiation  to  permit  certified  public 
accountants  and  enroHed  agents  to  practice 
before  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  In  small  tax  cases 
without  taking  the  stringent  examination  now 
required  of  them.  This  measure  was  adopted 
by  the  House  as  part  of  H.R.  3838.  the  Tax 
Refonn  Act  of  1986,  and  H.R.  4170,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984.  In  both  instances,  how- 
ever. It  was  removed  from  the  final  bill  by  ttie 
House-Senate  conference  committee. 

This  leglsiatkxi  is  needed  to  provMe  fair- 
ness to  taxpayers  wtw  have  disputes  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Servk»  in  cases  Involving 
$10,000  or  less.  Current  law  denies  them  an 
opportunity  for  the  least  expensive,  most  ef- 
fective possible  representation  before  the  Tax 
Court  In  these  cases. 

In  determining  who  may  practice  before  the 
Tax  Court,  tfie  court  is  prevented  by  cunent 
law  from  denying  admission  to  any  individual 
on  account  of  his  "failure  to  t)e  a  memt>er  of 
any  profession  or  calling."  However,  the  law 
does  not  prevent  the  court  from  establishing 
rules  making  it  more  difficuit  for  members  of  a 
partk»lar  profession  to  qualify. 


the  Tax  Court  has  established  separate 
qualifying  rules  for  attorneys  and  rKsnattor- 
neys.  Attorneys  qualify  for  practice  through  a 
relatively  simple  procedure  which  does  not  re- 
quire tfiat  they  show  any  particular  knowledge 
of  tax  law  and  procedures.  But  nonattomeys, 
including  certified  public  accountants  and  en- 
rolled agents  auttvxized  to  practice  tMfore  Vhe 
IRS,  must  take  a  difficult  written  examination 
which  emphasizes  court  procedures  as  well  as 
tax  law.  How  difficult  is  this  test?  Generally, 
fewfer  ttian  ten  percent  of  tfx>se  wf>o  take  tfie 
test  are  able  to  pass  it. 

For  large  tax  cases,  it  makes  sense  to  re- 
qui^  a  knowledge  of  t>oth  tax  law  and  court- 
roa|n  procedures  for  practk:e  before  the  Tax 
Coart  While  CPA's  and  enrolled  agents  have 
proven  their  knowledge  of  tax  law  in  order  to 
qualify  for  ttieir  particular  lk;enses,  they  have 
not  had  to  display  any  knowledge  of  court- 
room procedures,  and  such  knowledge  could 
t>e  crucial  to  ttrair  ability  to  represent  clients. 

Out  small  tax  cases,  those  lnvolvir>g 
amounts  of  under  $10,000,  are  different.  Sec- 
tk>n  7563  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  es- 
tafafshes  a  less  formal  procedure  for  the  han- 
dtirij  of  Vhese  cases.  Normal  court  procedures 
arei  discarded,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  air  the 
facts  of  tt)e  case  in  a  direct,  informal  manner. 
The  court  tries  cases  under  section  7563  only 
at  the  request  of  the  taxpayer. 

In  cases  tried  under  this  informal  process, 
Vhete  is  no  need  for  knowledge  of  courtroom 
procedures.  Yet  CPA's  and  enrolled  agents, 
wt)0  have  a  demonstrated  knowledge  of  tax 
lawi  still  may  not  represent  clients  in  ttiese 
caaps  unless  tfiey  have  demonstrated, 
through  tfie  written  examination,  extensive 
knowledge  of  tfiose  procedures. 

It  is  tfie  taxpayer  who  is  hurt  most  by  this 
res^tion.  Most  taxpayers  who  obtain  outside 
assistance  for  preparation  of  income  tax  re- 
turns employ  CPA's  or  enrolled  agents.  But  if 
tfiey  tiecome  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the 
IR^  tfiey  must  hire  an  attorney  to  take  tfieir 
caae  before  tfie  Tax  Court  or  find  one  of  tfie 
nonattomeys  wfio  have  qualified  to  prac- 

small  cases,  it  is  very  costly  for  the  tax- 
to  hire  an  attorney  wfio  is  unfamiliar 
tfie  case  and  must  tie  pakj  to  catch  up 
details.  But  the  fact  Is  that  most  attor- 
ne^iis  are  not  even  interested  in  representing 
tajq^yers  in  small  tax  cases.  The  result  is  that 
many  smaller  taxpayers  are  unable  to  gain 
representatkxi.  And  many  who  do  obtain  rep- 
resentation hold  up  the  work  of  the  Tax  Court 
because  their  attorney  or  other  representative 
is  riot  familiar  with  tfieir  case.  Neitfier  of  these 
restilts  is  acceptable. 

6nat>llng  the  taxpayer  to  employ  tfie  individ- 
ual wfio  fielped  prepare  his  return  would  not 
onhr  make  it  easier  for  taxpayers  to  exercise 
their  rights  but  also  greatly  expedite  many 
small  cases  before  the  Tax  Court.  And  this  is 
incfeasingly  important  as  the  backup  of  cases 
tiefbre  the  court  remains  severe. 

This  legislation  would  promote  tx)th  fairness 
and  efficiency  in  small  cases  before  the  Tax 
Court.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  it 

l^olk}wing  is  the  text  of  this  legislation: 

HJl.  1901 

Ae  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
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Americc  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  7463  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1989  (relating  to  disputes  involving 
$10,000  br  less)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sut>section: 

"(g)  Representation  or  Taxpayer.— In 
any  cas^  in  which  the  proceedings  are  con- 
ducted Under  this  section,  any  person  who 
is-         I 

"(1)  apertUied  public  accountant,  or 

"(2)  all  enrolled  agent  authorized  to  prac- 
tice liefore  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
shall  t>e  allowed  to  represent  the  taxpayer." 

(b)  Tl^e  amendment  made  by  sultsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment: of  this  Act. 


ctment:  o 
TRigi 


JUTE  TO  JUDGE  JAMES  E. 
DOYLE 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten- 
meier]  !is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  rise  this  afternoon  to  rec- 
ognize the  passing  of  a  dear  friend  and  trust- 
ed public  sen^ant,  Ju<^e  James  E.  Doyle  of 
Madison,  Wl. 

Judge  Doyle — Jim,  to  me — died  last  night 
after  stryggling  with  a  long  illness.  Altfiough  I 
was  prepared  for  Jim's  passing,  I  nonetheless 
feel  as  though  hit  t}y  a  su<jden  and  unexpect- 
ed blow.j 

From  ia  personal  perspective,  I  wouki  like 
my  colleagues  to  know— and  also  all  of  Jim's 
family  and  friends — tfiat  he  was  singularly  re- 
sponsible for  my  entering  political  life  in  tfie 
earty  1950's.  As  a  relatively  young  man,  Jim 
decided  to  devote  himself  to  government 
service.  He  preceded  me  to  Washington,  DC 
in  the  1940's,  first  as  a  law  clerk  to  Supreme 
Court  Associate  Justice  James  F.  Bymes, 
later  as  an  attorney  for  tfie  Office  of  War  Mo- 
txlizatiori  and  Reconversion  and  as  a  consult- 
ant to  th0  U.S.  Departinent  of  State. 

Jim  ultimately  returned  to  Wisconsin  and 
ran  for  the  governorship  of  tfie  State  of  Wis- 
consin. He  dkl  not  win  that  election,  but  tfiis 
does  not  mean  that  his  views  were  wrong.  Al- 
tfiough unsuccessful  at  politics,  he  has  tieen  a 
success  at  everything  else  he  tried.  Most  no- 
tably, he  was  a  earty  fcHjnder  of  the  modem 
State  Democratic  Party  in  Wisconsin.  He  was 
also  a  founder  and  early  chairman  of  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action.  Last,  he  was  (xie 
of  the  top  advisers  to  Adiai  Stevenson  in  his 
Presidential  campaigns. 

Having  been  appointed  a  Federal  judge  in 
1965  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  Jim  dis- 
tinguisfiad  himself  during  his  more  than  tfvee 
deca(ies^  of  judrcial  service  as  one  of  this 
cxiuntry't  most  intelligent,  compassi(}nate,  dili- 
gent, and  ethk^al  Federal  judges. 

Alexander  Hamilton  observed  in  the  Feder- 
alist Papers  that  "The  judiciary  •  •  •  has  no 
influenc^e  over  either  the  sword  or  tfie  purse; 
nor  direction  eitfier  of  the  strength  or  of  tfie 
wealth  of  the  society,  and  can  take  no  active 
resolution  whatever."  Whatever  sti^ength  the 
judiciary  has  today — and  it  is  great  indeed — 
(ximes  from  tfie  type  of  good  judgment  and 
ethical  standards  so  exemplified  by  the  Jim 
Doyles  in  tfie  Federal  judiciary. 

I  am  iture  ttiat  Jim  Doyle  would  be  emtiar- 
rassed  liy  some  of  tfiese  comments,  as  mcxi- 


esty  was  also  one  of  his  strongest  traits.  Yet,  I 
cannot  let  tfiis  day  pass  witfKXJt  recognizing 
fwn  fcx  wfiat  fie  was;  a  devoted  hust>and  to 
fiis  wife,  Ruth;  an  excellent  parent  to  fiis  chil- 
dren, Mary,  Jim,  Katie,  and  Ann;  a  warm  and 
acxessible  graridfatlier,  a  good  and  trusted 
friend  to  me;  a  highly  respected  Federal 
jucige;  and  a  public  servant  with  a  record  tfiat 
we  can  all  strive  to  attain,  tiut  may  not  be  able 

toec^ual. 
Jim,  tfiank  you.  I  will  miss  you. 


The  new  VRA  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  imposes  import  re- 
straints and  I  will  include  these  fig- 
ures in  my  written  remarks.  These  fig- 
ures show  that  the  new  Chinese  VRA 
gives  them  a  10-percent  increase  in  the 
total  amount  of  steel  that  they  are  al- 
lowed to  ship  to  the  United  States 
during  the  next  3  years.  This  seems 
like  a  modest  sirni,  it  was  my  under- 

standing  that  the  VRA  program  was 

~~^^''^~~~  designed  to  decrease  the  voliuie  of  im- 

RESPONSE  TO  THE  U.S.  TRADE       ported  steel.  After  all.  it  is  called  a  vol- 

REPRESENTATIVE  untary  restraint  agreement.  What  is 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under    the  purpose  of  the  VRA  treaties  if  not 

a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-    to  reduce  the  level  of  imports? 

tleman      from      Pennsylvania      [Mr. 

Oaydos]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes.    TABLE  2.-IMP0RT  LIMITS  ON  STEEL  PRODUCTS  FROM  THE 

Mr.   GAYDOS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   am  PtOPU'S  REPUBLIC  Of  CHINA 

getting  tired  of  hearing  administration  p,  ^„, 

officials  boast  about  the  President's     

steel  program,  when  I  know  beyond  yw  ius      "J*"      tou 

any   doubt   that   the   American  steel     !— 

market  continues  to  be  flooded  with     \y^^                               _  3sooo       33000  mooo 
unfairly  priced  foreign  steel.  I2g.  iiTiiiii IJgg       IfSS  i?^ 

On   March   3.   Ambassador   Alan    ''SJ2^'**"::;:::::z:::;;:i:.  tlS     i»i  1^ 

Woods,  the  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Repre-     

sentetive   [USTRl.   came   before   the  „,  §|S^.  £•  ffti/"^  ""^  **  "^ '™"" '***'"'** 
congressional  steel  caucus.  He  stated 

his  testimony  by  discussing  the  sue-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  why  China  is 

cessful   implementation   and   enforce-  receiving   an   increase    in    total   steel 

ment  of  the  President's  Voluntary  Re-  export   volume  when  we   are  asking 

straint  Agreement  [VRA]  Program  for  other  nations  to  cut  back.  The  Presi- 

curbing  foreign  steel  imports.  dent  seems  to  be  sending  a  very  mixed 

He  sQso  mentioned  the  newest  VRA  message   because   only   months  after 

treaty,  with  the  People's  Republic  of  the   ITC  declared  that  the  Chinese 

China.  This  treaty  is  only  the  latest  were  unfairly  exporting  nails  to  the 

example  of  the  administration's  un-  United   States,    the   USTR   signed   a 

stated  policy  of  improving  the  world's  VRA  with  them  which  aUows  them  to 

economy  by  buying  foreign  steel.  increase   their   nail   exports.   This   Is 

For  years,  the  People's  Republic  of  unfair  to  the  companies  involved  in 

China  has  been  steadily  increasing  its  the  ITC  lawsuit  and  to  the  American 

steel  exports  to  the  United  States,  es-  workers  who  produce  nails, 

pecially    nail   and    wire   products.    In  The  day  after  his  agency  addressed 

1985.  a  number  of  American  nail  man-  the  steel  caucus.  I  received  a  letter- 

ufacturing  companies  filed  a  suit  with  from     USTR     Ambassador     Clayton 

the  International  Trade  Commission  Yeutter,  which  I  will  include  in  my 

[ITC],  charging  that  the  Chinese  were  written  remarks.  His  letter  brings  up 

unfairly     dumping     nails     into     our  some  interesting  points  I  would  like  to 

market.  Last  year,  the  ITC  and  the  *^^^-  »    ^        .,       -«.     ** 

Department  of  Commerce  determined  ,J^^\^^^Tf'i\  ^^"J^^k  ^*^i^ 

that  the  Chinese  were  indeed  flooding  ^}llJjS'.S^^X^J^^'^^^r!!:''L^^^ 

America  with  unfairly  low-priced  nails.  Z^Ll^  onH^^  ^,H.StS.^^ 

This  decade  has  shown  a  marked  in-  m   1984.   He  and   the  administration 

crease  in  the  amount  of  steel  imported  concentrate  on  the  fact  that  the  cur- 

from  China,  starting  from  26.800  tons  fent  level   c)f  market  penetration   is 

in  1981.  The  total  Chinese  steel  import  »o«;«r  ^hui  it  was  in  when  the  ^esi- 

Ipvel   am-eed  unon  bv  the  new  VRA  **®°*  ^  ^^^^  program  started.  They  ne- 

»r,iH^?^  ^IL    L   oLo!f    tHoiP  gleet  the  fact  that  the  1984  level  was 

wot^ld   allow    them    to    ^ost    triple  ^^ccg  tably    high-26.4    percent    of 

their  imports  in  the  short  period  be-  the  U.S  domestic  market! 
tween  1981  and  1989. 

TABU  1.— UNITED  STATES  STEEL  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  TABLE  3.-U.S.  STEa  IMPORTS 

PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  
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In  a  recent  research  paper.  Mr. 
David  J.  Cantor,  Congressional  Re- 
search Service's  specialist  in  industry 
economics  stated: 

While  the  VRA  countries  may  have  ex- 
ported less  steel  to  the  United  States  in  1986 
than  permitted  by  their  agreements,  thelr 
market  share  could  increase  in  1987  and  the 
remaining  term  of  the  steel  program  ...  If 
the  VRA  countries  export  all  the  steel  they 
are  piermitted  by  their  agreements,  and  if 
the  non-VRA  countries  do  not  reduc»  their 
market  share  in  1987,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  progress  in  redu<;lng  the  steel  import 
share  of  the  X5&.  market  might  not  continue 
in  1987. 

TABLE  4.— ESTIMATED  FUTURE  U.S.  STER  IMPORTS 


«Mt 

(Mkons  *  Ms)                iiii,^  jijijj 

1987 

1988 

19.9                          231 
206                            237 

1989  .- 

M9                              Hi 

Sowtt:  OB. 
FtmaiT.  1987 

Fm  cstmles  (it  chM  kwh)  tv  Ma  Raouices.  he. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  non-VRA  coimtries 
will  increase  their  exports  to  the 
United  States  next  year.  Last  year.  6 
VRA  coimtries  and  26  non-VRA  coun- 
tries increased  their  steel  exports  to 
America.  Canada  increased  its  ship- 
ments by  about  11  percent,  from  2.87 
million  tons  in  1985  to  3.2  million  tons 
in  1986.  Taiwan  more  than  doubled 
their  exports,  from  218,000  tons  in 
1985  to  an  unbelievable  476.000  tons  in 
1986!  These  are  only  2  brief  examples 
of  the  32  coimtries  which  increased 
their  steel  exports  last  year,  but  I  will 
include  others  In  my  written  remarks. 

TABLE  S.-EXPORTS  OF  STEEL  Mia  PRODUCTS  TO  THE 

US.  BY  SELECT  NON-VRA  COUNTRIES 

(k  llnsarii  ol  toB] 


Countiy 

1985     1986 

Incfust 

Perwit 

total 

Domnican  RqMHic 

9 

30 

at 

22 

1«3 
476 
67 
152 

21 
21 
19 
56 
258 
32 
84 

233 

■■Hloftna           

_      10 

210 

Malayn 

3 

C33 

liiiiiinir 

...       47 

119 

TiSri          

...      218 

118 

MM 

35 

91 

TuflKK -... 

68 

124 

^""^  *'""j'y_*?'.  A  S*"*  InsWule  Ooni^  from  raports  by  tiK  U.S. 
Dcpvlinent  of  Commerce's  Census  Bwwi. 

I  think  that  all  of  the  figures  I  have 
mentioned  and  those  which  will 
appear  with  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  belie  the  Ambassador  Teut- 
ter's  rosy  view  of  the  President's  Steel 
Program.  The  administration  can  draw 
any  number  of  exotic  charts  and 
graphs  showing  a  reduction  in  the 
level  of  imports  since  1984  when  their 
program  began,  but  it  is  all  relative. 

The  charts  which  Mr.  Yeutter  in- 
cluded in  his  report  can  be  very  con- 
fusing. They  seem  to  show  a  dramatic 
reduction  in  the  level  of  foreign  steel 
coming  into  the  U.S.  market.  The 
problem  with  this  data  is  that  the 
charts  are  based  on  export  licenses 
from  foreign  countries,  when  almost 
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all  trade  data  is  based  on  import  docu- 
ments. Export  licenses  are  neither  in- 
depoadently  verifiable  nor  available  to 
the  general  public,  and  it  is  thus  a  mis- 
leading reporting  technique. 

Furthermore,  export  data  is  com- 
piled only  for  countries  under  the 
VRA  Program,  and  so  it  is  impossible 
to  directly  compare  the  USTR's  VRA 
data  with  conventional  data  on  import 
levels.  It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to 
understand  the  total  steel  import  situ- 
ation using  the  USTR's  information. 
In  spite  of  their  obscure  graphs,  the 
real  picture  is  that  steel  imports  are 
incrnuing  and  these  imports  are  cost- 
ing American  Jobs. 

Our  loss  of  23.1  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic market  to  foreign  steelmalcers 
last  year  is  a  clear  sign  to  me  that 
acnnethlng  must  be  done  to  improve 
our  posture  in  the  world  steelmaking 
community.  We  need  to  strengthen 
our  steel  industry  here  and  reexamine 
our  economic  policies  with  countries 
which  engage  in  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices. If  we  supply  another  nation  with 
some  important  commodity  and  they 
■hip  us  steel  that  Is  unfairly  priced, 
then  we  should  somehow  penalize 
them  for  their  actions. 

The  1986  American  trade  deficit  of 
$170  billion  is  absolutely  outrageous 
and  it  has  had  disastrous  consequences 
for  American  firms  and  workers.  The 
current  administration  has  done  very 
little  to  defend  U.S.  businesses  who 
are  victims  of  unfair  trading  and  they 
also  continue  to  deny  assistance  to 
firms  who  are  legally  entitled  to  it.  It 
is  time  to  take  positive  steps  to 
strengthen  our  international  trading 
posture. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  I  have  cospon- 
sored  HJl.  3.  the  Trade  and  Interna- 
tional Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987.  The 
first  title  of  the  bill  amends  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  request  that  the  Presi- 
dent encourage  foreign  countries  to 
improve  their  trading  practices  if  they 
are  either  not  providing  competitive 
opportunities  to  the  United  States  or 
if  they  have  consistently  violated 
American  trade  laws.  When  this  deter- 
mination has  been  made,  he  can  rec- 
ommend changes  in  UJS.  trade  laws, 
increase  duties,  or  impose  import  re- 
strictions. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Congression- 
al Steel  Cauctis,  I  am  very  aware  that 
the  American  steel  industry  is  suffer- 
ing at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  for- 
eign exporters.  Numerous  cases  have 
been  filed  with  the  International 
Trade  Commission  and  in  most  cases 
foreign  steel  producers  have  been 
foimd  giiilty  of  unfair  trade  practices. 
Unfortunately,  almost  none  of  these 
cases  have  resulted  in  punitive  meas- 
ures against  foreign  steel  exporters. 

The  President  and  the  USTR  are 
not  doing  enough  to  preserve  and 
build  America's  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial base.  We  need  to  adopt  vigor- 
ous measiu^s  to  revitalize  our  Nation's 


pr^ucing  capability.  I  believe  that 
H.R.  3  will  improve  our  ability  to  trade 
competitively  in  the  international 
marketplace  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vigorously  support  this  im- 
portant bill. 

,  U.S.  Trass  Rkprkskntattvk, 

I  Washington.  March  4. 19S7. 

Hoti.  Joseph  M.  Gatdos. 
Chkirman,  House  Steel  Cattcvs,  U.S.  House 
\af  Representatii}es,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Joe  Given  the  strong  interest  of  the 
Steel  Caucus,  I  thought  it  might  be  appro- 
priate to  share  with  you  the  results 
aclpeved  by  the  President's  steel  program 
tlubugh  1986.  (See  attached  graphs) 

Seel  arrangements  have  now  been  con- 
dulled  with  18  countries  and  the  E^iropean 
Cofununlty,  bringing  under  restraint  steel 
imports  from  a  total  of  28  countries.  The 
most  recent  arrangement  was  concluded 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  on  Feb- 
ruary 25.  Furthermore,  imports  from  coun- 
tries such  as  Sweden  and  Argentina  have 
been  reduced  markedly  since  this  program 
be^in.  A  unilateral  program  announced  by 
TaSwan  should  result  in  a  substantial  import 
reduction  from  this  country  during  1987. 

IB  1984,  the  first  year  of  the  President's 
ste«l  program,  over  26  million  tons  of  steel 
wese  imported  into  the  United  States.  Data 
for  1986  demonstrates  that  steel  imports 
have  been  reduced  to  Just  20.7  million  tons, 
a  twenty-one  percent  decline  since  1984. 
Puethermore,  imports  of  finished  steel  to- 
talled 18.6  million  tons  last  year.  Just  five 
percent  over  the  level  prevailing  during 
1977-1983. 

The  attached  graphs  demonstrate  the 
ste«l  import  decline  that  has  been  occurring 
since  the  Initiation  of  the  program.  The 
graphs  use  a  three-month  moving  average 
to  temove  the  fluctuations  that  occur  from 
mofith  to  month.  Graph  1  tracks  Imports 
sln«e  October,  1984,  the  month  in  which  the 
program  was  initiated.  Steel  imports  then 
ava^ged  over  2.2  millions  tons  per  month. 
Some  countries  increased  their  steel  exports 
in  the  months  immediately  following  the 
initiation  of  the  program,  while  negotiations 
were  underway,  pushing  total  Imports  above 
2.3  million  tons  per  month  in  early  1985. 
Since  that  time,  as  the  graph  demonstrates, 
the  reduction  has  been  dramatic. 

Oraph  2  shows  demand  for  steel  in  the 
United  States  over  the  same  period.  Steel 
con  iumption,  which  In  1984  was  nearly  100 
mil  ion  tons,  declined  to  Just  89  million  tons 
in  1  986  and  is  expected  to  decline  further  to 
85  I  iiillion  tons  in  1987. 

D  ecllning  demand  has  played  havoc  with 
oui|  efforts  to  hold  imports  to  the  hop>ed  for 
Imdort  penetration  target  established  by 
the  President  in  1984.  If  consumption  had 
not  declined  over  the  past  three  years,  1986 
imi  Oft  penetration  would  have  been  20.9 
per  »nt,  only  slightly  above  the  combined 
tan  :et8  for  finished  and  semi-finished  steel. 

y  e  anticipated,  when  we  designed  this 
program,  that  demand  might  drop  over 
time,  following  the  declining  trend  that  has 
been  occurring  since  the  mid  1970's.  al- 
though we  never  imagined  that  the  decline 
would  be  so  precipitous.  We  insisted  that 
the  majority  of  our  steel  arrangements,  and 
all  arrangements  with  larger  suppliers,  be 
baaed  on  market  shares,  rather  than  abso- 
lute tonnage  quotas.  As  demand  has  fallen, 
quota  levels  have  been  reduced  accordingly. 
During  1986,  we  regularly  revised  downward 
these  Quota  levels.  Nevertheless,  shifts  in 
demand  have  occurred  more  rapidly  than 
qu^   adjustments   can   be   accomplished. 
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There  ah«  ineviUble  time  lags  In  the  quota 
adjustnient  process  from  the  time  that 
demand  declines,  program  revisions  are 
made,  and  foreign  export  orders  and  ship- 
ments are  curtailed,  until  the  U.S.  Census  fi- 
nally reports  reduced  imports  in  our  month- 
ly trade  statistics.  This  phenomenon  is  dem- 
onstrated in  graph  3. 

Much  has  been  said  about  imports  from 
"uncov»ed"  countries  as  a  factor  prevent- 
ing us  from  achieving  the  import  penetra- 
tion tangets.  Legislation  has  been  drafted 
specificuly  to  address  this  perceived  prob- 
lem. Stieel  imports  from  "arrangement" 
countris  have  fallen  6.1  million  tons  since 
1984.  Steel  imports  from  "uncovered"  coun- 
tries hsve  indeed  increased,  but  by  Just 
575,000  tons.  In  my  view,  this  problem  has 
been  exaggerated  suid  is  of  nominal  impor- 
tance when  compared  to  declining  demand. 

Is  the!  President's  steel  program  working? 
This  qtlestlon  was  recently  put  to  David 
Roderick,  Chairman  of  USX,  in  a  press  con- 
ference. I  would  like  to  share  with  you  tiis 
response. 

"Do  I  think  it's  successful?  Let  me  summa- 
rize it  tais  way.  In  the  quarter  prior  to  the 
agreement  (to  establish  the  program),  im- 
ports rcKe  to  31  percent  of  the  domestic 
market.  In  1986,  they  were  about  22,  23  per- 
cent. Sd  yes,  it's  working.  I  think  if  you 
didn't  aave  the  voluntary  agreement,  I 
think  intports  would  have  probably  risen  to 
about  44  percent  of  the  total  market.  So  I 
think  tlte  agreement  has  been  very,  very, 
successful." 

"Now,  it  had  a  target  of  about,  if  you'd 
bring  semifinished  into  it,  it  had  a  target  of 
about  20  percent.  Clearly  last  year  we  were 
at  about  22,  23,  so  we're  still  above  target, 
and  we  have  to  keep  working  to  get  it  back 
to  about  that  20  percent.  But  we're  only  ar- 
guing about  these  two  or  three  percent,  and 
I'm  sayihg  if  you  didn't  have  that,  I  think 
the  dumped  and  subsidized  steel  would 
probably  have  captured  up  to  40  percent  of 
the  market.  So  I  give  the  President  very 
high  marks  on  that,  and  I  think  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  the  union  should  admit  that  the 
program  has  been  successful  and  congratu- 
late the  k>re8ident  for  that  Intervention." 

Notwithstanding  those  very  generous  ac- 
colades, |we  realize  that  the  President's  steel 
program  has  not  yet  fully  achieved  its  goals. 
But  we'vte  come  a  long  way,  and  we'll  contin- 
ue to  h6ne  the  program's  coverage  and  its 
implemaitation  measures  as  we  go. 

Both  the  Steel  Caucus  and  the  steel  indus- 
try have  been  tremendously  cooperative  and 
supportive  during  this  entire  exercise,  and 
we  are  extremely  grateful  for  that. 
Sincerely, 

Clattom  Yeuttkh. 

tHk  crips  are  dovitn  uc  thk  u.s. 
,  semiconductor  industry 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  adminis- 
tration^ decision  to  impose  stiff  penal- 
ties on  Japanese  companies  for  both 
dumping  semiconducting  computer 
chips  at  below-market  prices  and  for 
closing  their  markets  to  United  States- 
built  supercomputers. 

The  administration's  proposed  re- 
prisals echo  the  concerns  of  Congress 
expressed  in  resolutions  passed  only 
days  ago  and  in  Ix>th  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  The  resolutions  urge  the 
President  to  use  all  of  his  powers  to 
end  Japanese  chip  dimiping  and  to 
prevent  it  from  happening  again.  They 
also  in<  Icate  the  growing  awareness  of 


the  questionable  trading  practices  of 
Japanese  businesses. 

The  Ji4>anese  attitude  toward  trade 
with  us  is  unbelievable.  The  vice  chief 
of  Japan's  Ministry  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry [Mrni  recently  told  a  visiting 
American  trade  delegation  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  for  the  United  States  to 
try  to  sell  supercomputers  to  Japanese 
Government  agencies  or  universities, 
no  matter  how  superior  they  are  in 
price  or  quality. 

This  Idnd  of  comment  is  an  outrage, 
since  the  ink  is  barely  dry  on  the  bilat- 
eral Semiconductor  Trade  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
The  pact  requires  that  their  govern- 
ment stop  predatory  pricing,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  third  country 
markets.  It  also  commits  the  Japanese 
to  opening  up  their  market  to  chips 
made  in  America.  Neither  of  these  two 
goals  has  been  met. 

A  Commerce  Department  report  re- 
cently confirmed  charges  by  American 
semiconductor  manufacturers  that 
Japan  is  idlowing  its  chip  makers  to 
sell  semiconductors  at  levels  below 
their  production  costs,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  nations. 
This  action  is  a  clear  violation  of  the 
Semiconductor  Agreement. 

Threats  of  impending  trade  tariffs 
prompted  the  Japanese  to  announce 
last  week  that  they  were  going  to  tell 
their  chip  manufacturers  to  immedi- 
ately reduce  chip  production.  They 
predict  that  cuts  should  eliminate  the 
oversupply  of  chips  that  have  led  to 
sale  of  imderpriced  chips  to  third 
country  markets.  The  Japanese  have 
not  given  overall  figures  for  these 
cuts,  but  they  have  said  that  the  con- 
troversial sale  of  two  types  of  chips, 
called  D-RAM's  and  EPROM's,  will  be 
cut  by  11  percent  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  this  year.  The  D-RAM  produc- 
tion cutlmcks  are  a  victory  won  by  a 
little  semiconductor  manufacturer  in 
Boise,  ID. 

That  company  filed  an  antidumping 
suit  against  the  Japanese  in  June  1985. 
The  next  month,  the  Semiconductor 
Industry  Association  started  a  section 
301  trade  case  against  Japan  to  force 
them  to  open  their  semiconductor 
market  to  American  producers. 

After  months  of  fighting,  American 
chip  producers  eventually  convinced 
the  administration  that  the  Japanese 
are  trading  unfairly  and  that  our  in- 
dustry is  being  hurt.  The  company's 
vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing, 
recently  said  that  his  company  lost 
$11  million  in  its  most  recent  quarter 
and  $33  million  in  1986.  He  claims  that 
the  losses  are,  "100  percent  attributa- 
ble to  the  Jf^Muiese." 

The  financial  losses  of  this  small 
company  could  spread  like  wildfire 
unless  the  administration  takes  deci- 
sive action.  The  semiconductor  indus- 
try currently  employs  188,000  Ameri- 
can woriiers  and  last  year  it  contribut- 
ed $17  billion  to  our  gross  national 
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product.  This  certainly  sounds  like  a 
healthy  industry,  but  the  volume  of 
foreign  semiconductors  sales  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  from  2.S 
percent  in  1976  to  about  17  percent  in 
1986. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  im- 
ports flood  50  or  75  or  even  100  per- 
cent of  our  U.S.  semiconductor  market 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  in- 
creasing levels  of  imports  will  decline 
without  Government  action. 

I  have  urged  the  Congress  to  take  a 
more  active  role  in  oiu-  trade  relations 
since  I  came  to  Washington  almost  20 
years  ago.  In  fact,  in  1976  I  said: 

Foreign  Governments  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers use  direct  or  indirect  subeldies,  tax 
rebates,  cartel  agreements,  etc.  to  enable 
their  Industries  to  undersell  competitors, 
thereby  capturing  a  greater  share  of  inter- 
national ma^eta.  At  the  same  time, 
through  an  elaborate  network  of  tariffs  and 
excise  taxes,  they  effectively  bar  competi- 
tive products  from  their  home  markets. 
These  unfair  trade  practices  have  converted 
the  United  States  from  the  greatest  seller  of 
goods  to  Its  greatest  buyer— in  leas  than  a 
generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  things  have  not  im- 
proved over  the  course  of  the  last  10 
years— they  have  gotten  much  worse. 

In  1976  we  had  a  trade  deficit  of  $9.5 
billion.  Last  year  o\ir  trade  deficit  sky- 
rocketed to  a  record  $170  billion  and 
$59  billion  of  it  was  with  Japan.  This 
means  that  one-third  of  last  year's 
trade  imbalance  was  due  to  our  Incred- 
ibly lopsided  trade  with  Japan.  The 
battle  over  semiconductors  is  just  the 
latest  struggle  in  our  trade  war  with 
Japan. 

Throughout  this  decade,  the  trade 
balance  has  been  increasingly  bur- 
dened by  our  trade  deficit,  yet  nobody 
at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  seems  too  concerned. 

They  maintain  that  we  must  im- 
prove our  competitiveness,  although  I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  has  a  clear 
idea  of  exactly  what  that  means  or 
how  it  can  be  achieved.  What  we  need 
is  a  clear  strategy,  and  I  have  a  few 
suggestions: 

Formulation  of  long-term  and  short- 
term  national  trade  policies  would 
allow  both  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  keep  our  trade  decisions  rea- 
sonable and  consistent. 

Establishment  of  a  department  of 
trade  would  provide  a  centralized  Fed- 
eral agency  to  negotiate  and  enforce 
trade  agreements  and  it  would  help  de- 
velop America's  exporting  capacity. 

A  major  revision  of  our  international 
trade  regulations  would  streamline  the 
resolution  of  trade  cases.  A  number  of 
companies  who  have  been  hurt  by 
unfair  foreign  competition  have  gone 
out  of  business  during  the  time  that  it 
takes  years  to  settle  their  cases. 

Getting  American  exporters  more  in- 
volved with  formulation  trade  laws 
and  policies  would  be  beneficial  for  ev- 
eryone involved,  and  it  would  generate 
very  iimovative  trade  strategies. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  need  to 
look  toward  these  and  other  creative 
wajrs  of  dealing  with  our  trade  deficit. 
We  cannot  assume  that  the  situation 
wiU  get  better  without  Government 
action.  Congress  needs  to  be  more  ac- 
tively involved  formulating  our  Na- 
tion's trade  policy  and  addreaaing  our 
trade  problems. 

Congress  should  not  have  to  take 
the  initiative  in  this  matter.  The  ad- 
ministration should  be  responsible  for 
enforcing  its  trade  agreements  and 
guarding  American  businesses  from 
unfair  foreign  competition.  Negotiat- 
ing and  enforcing  trade  agreements  is 
the  exclusive  domain  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  it  is  very  unfortunate 
when  we  have  to  pass  resolutions  to 
get  them  to  act.  Unfortunate,  but  typi- 
cal 

In  the  past  20  years,  the  executive 
branch  has  been  very  hesitant  to  take 
an  active  role  in  effectively  monitoring 
and  regulating  trade.  During  the 
1960's  and  early  1970's,  the  economy 
was  doing  well  and  they  did  not  want 
to  risk  ui>setting  a  trade  balance  that 
was  weighted  in  our  favor. 

When  inflation  and  unemployment 
struck  in  the  second  half  of  the  1970's 
and  1980's,  the  White  House  seemed  to 
be  afraid  that  our  problems  would  get 
worse  if  we  dared  change  our  open 
market  trading  policy.  As  a  result  we 
lost  our  competitive  edge  in  steel, 
footware,  textiles,  apparel,  automo- 
biles, electronics,  and  many  other  in- 
dustries. 

The  rise  in  semiconductor  imports  is 
simply  the  latest  sign  of  our  increasing 
dependence  upon  foreign  imports,  and 
the  latest  example  of  the  White 
House's  reluctance  to  ctu-b  unfair  for- 
eign imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President  cannot 
or  will  not  take  the  lead  on  drafting  a 
comprehensive  and  worlcable  trade 
strategy,  the  Congress  must  do  so. 
Once  we  take  this  initiative,  the  ad- 
ministration will  need  to  get  involved. 

Together,  we  can  focus  our  com- 
bined abilities  and  energies  on  the  im- 
portant issue  of  increasing  our  export- 
ing capacity  and  eliminating  unfair 
trading  by  our  trading  partners.  The 
combination  of  American  business,  the 
administration,  and  Congress  would  be 
unbeatable.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
work  together  to  shrink  our  giant 
trade  deficit  and  return  our  Nation  to 
its  former  dominance  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace. 


D  1800 

PROBLEMS  IN  THE  THKIFI' 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
VoLKicxR).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Parris]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 
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Ux.  PARRI8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  to 
the  well  of  the  House  today  to  discuss 
irtiat  I  consider  to  be  a  very  significant 
and  increasingly  frightening  prospect 
now  facing  this  Congress  and  the  n.S. 
financial  services  indtistry.  Including 
millions  of  depositors  in  our  Nation's 
thrifts,  who  are  looking  to  us  to  pro- 
tect their  hard-earned  savings. 

Let  me  initially.  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 
press in  advance  of  my  further  com- 
ments to  two  of  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  VHsconsin  [Mr.  Roth] 
and  the  gentleman  ttom  California 
[Mr.  McCAiniussl.  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  their  Jobilng  with  me  In  the 
discussion  over  the  next  minutes  of 
this  problem  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred. 

I  have  reference.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
problems  of  the  thrift  industry  and 
the  precarious  financial  state  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  better  known  as  FSLIC. 

The  deteriorating  state  of  a  signifi- 
cant segment  of  the  thrift  industry 
and  the  FSLIC.  the  insurance  plan, 
has  Increasingly  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  business  sections  of 
our  local  papers  and  is  from  time  to 
time  making  front  page  news.  Its  com- 
pounding problems  are  beginning  to 
permeate  the  public  conscience. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  take  some 
responsible  action  to  put  the  thrift  in- 
dustry and  the  FSLIC  back  on  its  feet 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Not  doing 
so  will  erode  public  confidence  even 
further  and.  regretably,  our  citizens 
will  one  day  begin  to  withdraw  their 
deposits  from  savings  institutions. 

Hopefully,  this  would  not  manifest 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  depression-style 
hanking  crisis,  but  I  believe,  and  I  am 
not  alone  in  that  thought,  that  if 
something  substantive  is  not  done 
now,  the  depositors  will  soon  begin  to 
lose  faith  in  the  savings  system  at  an 
ever  increasing  rate  as  they  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  situation 
which  exists  and  which  continues  to 
deteriorate  daily. 

We  simply  cannot  permit,  nor 
afford,  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  our  fi- 
nancial system. 

Before  we  begin  an  indepth  consider- 
ation of  this  matter,  let  me  reiterate 
to  depositors  around  the  country  that 
there  is  no  Justification  or  no  require- 
ment, no  need  for  them  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  stability  or  access  to 
their  individual  accounts  in  their  local 
FSLIC-tnsured  thrift  institutions,  at 
least  up  to  the  statutory  limit  of 
$100,000. 

The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  guarantees  those  depos- 
its and  will  be  available  to  them  in  any 
circumstance.  This  is  a  problem  affect- 
ing an  industry,  rather  than  one  that 
Jeopardizes  the  existence  or  the  futiu% 
of  Individual  savings  accounts. 

For  2%  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  an  outspoken  advocate  of  ad- 
dressing this  situation,  the  situatioiL 


th^t  faces  the  thrift  industry  and  at 
thet  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
and  have  addressed  this  problem  on 
mafiy  occasions  before  today. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gei^tleman  yield? 

PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
from  Wisconsin. 
ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
itulate  the  gentleman  because, 
he  was  one  of  the  first,  the  first  to 
^e  before  Congress  to  tell  us  that 
a  real  problem  in  this  area  and 
we  must  solve  the  problem  to  pro- 
the  people  who  were  involved. 
People  who  had  their  savings  and  so 
on  Invested. 

I  remember  the  OAO  study  that  the 
gentleman  asked  for  and  the  fine  serv- 
ice {that  he  did.  not  only  for  the  Con- 
gress, but  for  the  entire  country.  I 
want  to  again  reiterate  and  thank  the 
gentleman  for  pointing  out  to  the 
American  people  the  reason  that  he  is 
woifdng  on  this  is  because  we  want  to 
ke^  these  institutions  solvent,  respon- 
sibly. I  know  if  we  follow  your  lead,  we 
areKoing  to  do  that. 

D  1810 

want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
It  is  not  very  often  that  we  see 
on0  man  stand  up  against  the  entire 
Coiigress.  but  the  gentleman  did  that 
todiy  in  committee.  We  appreciate 
that  kind  of  courage,  so  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  "My  hat's 
off  to  you." 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  Those  are 
extremely  Itind  words,  and  he  is  very 
gracious. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  couple  more 
staiiements? 

PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  had  a  chance  to  talk  to 
mai^y  of  our  savings  and  loan  people 
arotmd  the  country.  In  Wisconsin  we 
have  some  79  savings  and  loans,  and 
all  0f  them  are  strong.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons is.  I  think,  that  we  have  good 
management  in  oiu-  savings  and  loans, 
and  we  want  to  keep  the  trust  and  con- 
fid^ce  of  people  in  the  savings  and 
loais.  The  way  to  do  that  is  to  make 
sur*  that  the  people  can  always  put 
then-  trust  and  confidence  in  them.  If 
we  follow  the  gentleman's  lead  and  his 
guidelines,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
do  that.  'That  is  our  purpose  and  our 
objective,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to 
be  4ble  to  do  it. 

trust  and  confidence  of  the 
peot>le  is  so  important,  because  if  that 
trust  and  confidence  is  ever  lost,  it  is 
goi^g  to  be  impossible  to  ever  regain 

M  e  do,  however,  have  some  prob- 
lenip  in  this  area.  For  example,  we 
hav|e  some  445  institutions  that  do 
faci  some  problems.  We  have  over  a 
thojsand  in  the  country  that  have  a 
net]  worth  of  from  zero  to  3  percent. 


but  ba^cally  from  70  to  80  percent  of 
these  institutions  ate  very  strong  and 
do  an  ekcellent  Job.  and  I  think  if  they 
are  managed  well,  as  has  usually  been 
the  caae,  we  find  that  they  do  very 
well.      I 

Mr.  ilpeaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginii,  has  been  a  very  strong 
member  of  our  Banking  Committee 
and  hat  taken  the  lead  in  so  many 
areas.  The  gentleman  has  been  a 
strong  proponent  also  of  the  GAP  ac- 
counting system,  and  I  was  wondering 
if  the  mntleman  could  answer  a  ques- 
tion for  me.  Why  is  the  gentleman 
putting  Iso  much  emphasis  on  the  GAP 
accounong  system? 

Mr.  FERRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  once  again  that 
certainly  he  is  absolutely  on  point  in 
his  suggestion  that  the  confidence  in 
the  financial  system  of  this  Nation 
and  the  individual  institutions  which 
make  iti  up  is  obviously  critical  to  the 
entire  eponomy  of  the  Nation.  Can  we 
imaginel  what  would  happen  if  our  fi- 
nancial system  were  in  some  way  to 
reach  9  crisis  in  confidence?  So  the 
gentleman  Is  directly  on  point. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, the  so-called  GAP  accounting  is 
the  generally  accepted  accounting 
principl^.  This  is  the  ground  rules  by 
which  ^  of  the  accountants  act  and 
all  of  the  bookkeeping  is  done  essen- 
tially by  financing  and  other  corpora- 
tions act-oss  the  Nation. 

RAP  is  called  regulatory  accounting 
practices.  Under  RAP,  that  is  a  system 
that  was  devised  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  in  1981,  and  we 
watched  them  escalate  it  into  an  art 
form  in  1982.  That  is  when  you  take 
extraordinary  advances,  which  are 
called  iilcome  certificates,  for  instance, 
which  if  an  lOU  from  a  defaulted  in- 
solvent j  government  agency,  and  in- 
clude them,  if  you  are  an  individual  fi- 
nancial institution,  in  your  net  worth, 
and  you  thereby  meet  the  capital  re- 
quirements established  for  continued 
operation  in  your  community. 

The  problem  with  all  of  that  is  that 
it  sounds  very  nice,  except  that  we 
know  tiiat  no  moneys  will  ever  be 
passed  lunder  those  income  certifi- 
cates. Ime  net  worth  certificates  are 
exactly  the  same.  We  have  generated  a 
whole  bunch  of  phony  assets  that  are 
being  (Ailed  assets  but  which  are  in 
fact  no|  and  which  would  amouint  to 
value  o|ily  in  the  event  that  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  insurance  corporation, 
which  i«  now  bankrupt,  would  provide 
the  moneys. 

So  here  we  come  full  circle  again,  so 
that  the  guarantees  which  have  been 
issued  ire  dependent  upon  the  fuU 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 
And  I  wjDuld  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  must  remind  him  again  that  this  is 
not  a  oinuscule  problem.  There  is 
$800  bi]  ion  of  these  guaranteed  cred- 
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its,  and 


if  that  is  not  enough,  80  per- 


cent of  the  total  Nation's  annual 
budget  is  represented.  If  that  is  not  a 
big  enough  nimiber  to  scare  you,  I  do 
not  know  what  would  be  enough  to  get 
somebody's  individual  attention. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
jrield  for  one  more  question. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  few  dollars  in 
savings  and  loans.  What  is  the  gentle- 
man's recommendation?  Many  people 
have  asked  me  this. 

Is  it  the  wise  course  to  put  money  in 
savings  and  loans?  I  have  always  said, 
"Yes,  they  are  as  safe  as  can  be." 

Does  the  gentleman  think  I  am 
acting  improperly  in  giving  that  type 
of  advice?  Does  the  gentleman  think 
that  is  proper  advice? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  This  is  not  "tune  in  on 
your  dial  and  get  free  financial 
advice,"  but  if  the  gentleman  is  asking 
me,  would  I  invest  in  stock  or  securi- 
ties of  an  individual  institution  In  the 
thrift  industry,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  would  have  to  look  at 
each  Institution  one  at  a  time. 

If  the  gentleman  is  referring  to  the 
ordinary  savings  and  loan  type  deposit 
or  thrift  institution  deposit,  I  would 
say,  as  I  have  indicated  earlier  in  these 
remarks  and  on  other  occasions  on 
this  floor,  that  I  would  not  be  con- 
cerned so  long  as  that  account  is  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  up  to  the  statu- 
tory limit,  which  is  $100,000.  There 
may  be  a  little  dislocation  if  an  indi- 
vidual institution  fails  before  the 
moneys  are  available.  We  saw  some  of 
that  in  Maryland  and  some  in  Ohio 
when  we  had  failures.  But  that  is  not 
a  serious  problem,  and  the  moneys  will 
not  be  withheld  for  a  great  period  of 
time.  And  I  think,  as  has  been  evi- 
denced and  as  the  gentleman  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  voted  today 
on  what  was  referred  to  as  a  Parrls 
amendment,  that  we  have  once  again 
in  the  banking  bill,  the  FSLIC  bill, 
that  will  be  coming  to  this  floor,  reit- 
erated the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S. 
Government  is  insuring  the  individual 
accoiuits  of  individual  Americans  who 
have  their  moneys  deposited  in  thrift 
institutions. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Parkis],  if  he  would  yield  once  more. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion that  I  have  is  that  of  aU  the  sav- 
ings and  loans,  80  percent  of  them  are 
very  strong  and  are  excellent  institu- 
tions and  are  very  well  managed  and 
doing  an  excellent  Job.  What  can  we 
do  to  make  sure  that  their  reputation 
remains  strong  and  does  not  deterio- 


rate because  of  a  few  that  have  not 
been  doing  as  well  as  they  should  have 
been  doing? 

Mi.  PARRIS.  I  have  some  very 
strong  opinions  about  that,  and  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  my 
remarks  In  the  balance  of  the  special 
orders  this  evening  will  cover  that.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  in  a  one- 
sentence  summary— and  perhaps  that 
is  where  I  ought  to  stop  with  this,  but . 
I  have  considerably  more  detail  I  want 
to  go  into— that  I  have  accomplished 
severability.  We  have  to  take  that  70 
or  80  percent  of  the  industry  which  is 
well  managed,  well  capitalized,  and 
making  record  profits,  and  we  have  to 
sever  it  from  the  30  or  25  percent,  or 
whatever  the  number  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  assign.  We  have  to  sever 
those  categories  within  the  thrift  in- 
dustry itself,  and  then  we  have  to  min- 
imize the  disposition  of  the  assets,  the 
below-market  assets,  the  low-quality 
assets  of  the  30  percent  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  damage,  if  you  will,  the  cost, 
the  resolution  cost,  it  is  called  in  the 
business,  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation. 

And  that  is  not  a  simple  problem.  It 
is  an  intricate,  complex,  bothersome 
issue  that  must  be  addressed.  I  have  a 
rather  detailed  proposal  included  in 
my  remarlcs  which  we  will  get  to  in 
Just  a  moment  here. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  sielding  to  me  during 
his  time.  I  know  that  he  is  very  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  field,  and  I  want  to 
listen  to  some  of  his  suggestions  be- 
cause I  think  he  is  doing  a  tremendous 
service  not  only  to  this  Congress  but 
to  the  country. 

I  again  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  taking  the  initiative  EUid  taking  the 
lead  in  this  area. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  most  gracious,  and  again  I 
thank  him  for  his  kind  remarks.  For 
those  comments  that  he  continues  to 
make,  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  him 
for  that  purpose  and  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Let  me  indicate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
yesterday  and  then  again  today,  in  the 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  as  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  has  just  indicat- 
ed, I  cast  the  lone  dissenting  vote  in 
the  subcommittee  against  the  FSLIC 
recapitalization  plan.  That  is  not  easy 
to  do.  I  did  not  like  to  do  it,  but  I  did 
it,  and  I  think  it  was  the  right  vote.  I 
think  some  of  the  points  that  we  will 
discuss  here  in  the  next  few  moments 
will  Justify  the  wisdom  of  that  posi- 
tion. My  reasons  for  casting  that  pro- 
test vote  are  many.  I  would  like  to  Just 
explain  my  position  to  the  approach 
that  is  represented  in  that  plan. 

In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
the  proposals  that  were  on  the  table 
before  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
conunittee  to  solve  the  FSLIC  crisis 
will  ultimately  prove  to  be  inadequate 


in  solving  the  problem.  Under  any- 
body's scenario,  it  is  simply  an  inad- 
equate approach  to  the  problem. 
Whether  we  give  FSLIC  bonding  au- 
thority for  $2.5  billion  a  year  or  $7.5 
billion  over  2  years,  as  the  Senate  bill 
would,  I  believe  that  any  combination 
of  those  figures  will  not  provide  the 
dollars  needed  by  FSLIC  to  resolve  the 
troubled  cases  that  need  action  and 
that  need  it  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  very  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  whole 
design  of  the  Treasury  plan.  With 
growing  skepticism,  I  question  how 
marketable  these  bonds  will  be,  to 
begin  with,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
risk  plan  assessed  by  the  mai^etplace 
is  going  to  amount  to,  and  moreover, 
my  major  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  we  will  bleed  the  healthy  portion 
of  the  thrift  industry  by  special  assess- 
ments that  are  enormous — and  we  will 
get  to  those  in  a  minute— so  that  the 
healthy  portion  through  these  assess- 
ments will  continue  over  the  next  5 
years  to  support  the  portion  of  the  in- 
dustry which  we  discussed  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
Just  a  moment  ago,  that  represents 
almost  one-third  of  the  entire  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  also  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  taking  out  this  special 
order  and  presenting  this  timely  infor- 
mation and  reassuring  those  who  may 
be  listening  to  us  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  the  average  thrift  institu- 
tion on  the  average  comer  of  an  aver- 
c«e  street  in  any  town. 

a  1820 

We  are  talking  about  20  percent  of 
those  who,  anyhow,  irrespective  of 
how  poorly  they  are  managed,  the  sav- 
ings of  those  people  are  safe  as  long  as 
that  institution  is  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  8t  Loan  Insiutmce  Corpo- 
ration which  we  caU  "FSLIC,"  and 
that  is  important  to  those  who  have 
savings  in  their  areas. 

I,  too,  voted  against  this  bill  today 
very  reluctantly,  but  you  have  brought 
up  the  financing  procedure  and  what 
you  consider  to  be  some  of  the  short- 
comings of  what  I  understand  yotir 
presentation  to  be  relative  to  the 
bonds  and  the  selling  of  those  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  the  reinvestment 
necessary  in  the  FSLIC  Reserve  Fund 
to  protect  the  savings  which  amoxint 
to  somewhere  around  $900  billion  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

Where  are  your  concerns  relative  to 
those  bonds  and  the  tyi>e  of  program 
that  came  out  of  the  full  committee?  I 
wonder  if  you  would  share  some  of 
those  thoughts.  We  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  talk  at  all  during  the  com- 
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mlttee  heutag:  we  were  busy  with 
unendments    and    those    kinds    of 

Where  are  your  ooncenu? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Once  again.  I  would 
aay  to  the  gentlonan  that  I  appreciate 
very  much  his  question.  I  will  be  ^ad 
to  answer  that  In  brief  and  then  I  will 
later.  In  my  statement,  cover  It  in 
greater  detalL 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
what  the  Treasury  plan  essentially 
does  Is  recognises  the  situation  in 
which  a  portfcm.  the  gentleman  Is  ab- 
solutely correct,  of  the  thrift  Industry 
finds  Itself  In  being  mismanaged,  un- 
dercapitalised; those  kinds  of  prob- 
lons.  and  therefore  have  enjoyed  a 
tremendous  loss  of  capital. 

As  a  result  of  those  losses,  they  have 
beoi  motivated  to  take  even  further 
risks.  The  so-called  high  fliers  that 
make  direct  investments  In  business 
ventures  using  money  obtained  from 
the  Federal  credit  window,  and  they 
go  sour.  Then  the  problem  exacer- 
bates itself,  et  cetCTU._ 

BIr.  McCANDLESS.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  on  that  point,  this  be- 
comes then  a  management  problem  in 
the  design  of  direct  investments  and 
the  shortcomings  of  those  manage- 
ment decisions  have  resulted  in  this.  Is 
that  direct  investment  do  you  consider 
to  be  a  wise  part  of  the  portfolio  of  a 
savingB  and  loan  given  proper  manage- 
ment? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
Uanan  it  depends  on  what  the  direct 
investments  are  and  to  what  extent  of 
the  capital  of  a  given  institution  they 
rq>resent.  The  business  of  Federal  in- 
sured savings  and  loan  Institutions  is 
to  provide  beneficial  home  financing 
to  individual  American  customers.  It  is 
not  to  engage  in  the  purchase  of  race 
horses  or  wlndfarms,  which  we  have  a 
number  of  instances  like  that  of  direct 
investment  of  a4>ltal  in  business  pros- 
pects many  of  which  have  turned  very 
sour. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  So  if  I  were  a 
constituent  of  yours  or  you  were  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  and  I  went  into  my 
savings  and  loan  and  said  to  the  man- 
ager, "I  understand  that  savings  and 
loan  associations  are  now  permitted  to 
make  direct  Investments,"  and  the 
manager  said,  "Yes,  we  are  permitted," 
that  a  brief  discussion  as  to  the  direct 
investments  that  that  institution 
would  be  making  imder  the  new  laws 
that  they  are  permitted  to  do  so, 
would  result  in  a  pretty  good  idea  if 
the  individual  who  was  asking  the 
question  had.  had  business  experience, 
but  would  result  In  a  pretty  good  Idea 
of  what  that  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tion had  in  the  way  of  management 
and  the  direction  it  was  going.  Would 
that  be  a  good  assessment? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  would  be  an  excellent 
question  to  ask;  to  reach  some  kind  of 
understanding  of  just  what  kind  of  an 


ingtitution  this  is  to  which  you  are  ad- 
dressing that  question. 

St.  McCANDLESS.  Also  the  fact 
tfa  it  there  are  direct  investments 
at^able  to  these  savings  and  loans 
udder  current  regulations  is  not  neces- 
sa  Hy  bad  in  that  sense. 

:  fr,  PARRIS.  A  direct  investment  in 
acd  of  Itself  in  some  reasonable 
aniount  up  to  some  reasonable  per- 
centage of  the  capital  of  the  instltu- 
tl(n  is  not  bad.  It  is  the  100-percent 
ca  >ltal  investment  in  direct  capital 
amounts,  in  direct  investment,  that 
are  shaky  if  not  almost  criminal  in  the 
way  in  which  they  are  selected,  and  in 
some  cases,  mismanagement,  fraud, 
alaise  and  all  the  rest. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  they  are  ob- 
viously bad  to  all.  Another  aspect  of 
this  is  the  inability  of  the  regulators 
to  control  the  amoimt  or  the  place  in 
which    the    direct    investments    are 
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McCANDLESS.  When  we  talk 
about  the  average  savings  and  loan 
and  we  talk  about  direct  Investment, 
the  individual  who  is  the  average 
person  who  relies  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  insure  savings  that  represents 
a  Ivellhood,  an  income  or  a  life  invest- 
ment, that  individual  is  not  necessarily 
knowledgeable  as  maybe  you  and  I 
would  be  or  others  in  the  history  of 
the  savings  and  loan  institutions. 

This  direct  investment  came  about 
asj  a  result  of  deregulation.  Maybe  if 
w4  couJd  talk  a  little  bit  about  what 
tta^  initial  thrust  of  savings  and  loan 
wore  Intended  to  accomplish  and  then 
wliat  happened,  it  might  help  these 
>ple  build  on  what  you  and  I  and 
Cdngressman  Roth  will  be  talking 
about  in  this  special  order. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  appreciate  that  very 
moch,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  am  going  to  very  shortly  imder- 
take  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of 
the  thrift  industry  in  this  Nation,  how 
we  got  there,  and  basically  where  we 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  for  yielding. 

|Cr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  Just  reiterate 
tttit  I  am  convinced  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  problems  with  the  bill 
that  was  reported  today  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Finance  Committee  is  that  we 
axe  going  to  bleed  the  healthy  portion 
of!  this  industry  to  solve  the  proUem 
oflwhat  I  call  the  "brain  deads."  There 
is  a  better  way,  and  in  this  special 
oBder  this  evening  we  will  discuss  a 
p^posal  that  will  recognize  among 
otber  things  that  the  Congress  must 
minimize  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer If  a  bailout  of  FSLIC  is  in  fact 
n(  eded.  It  will  limit  the  threat  to  the 
h(althy  thrifts  to  oiu-  banks  as  well. 
0»mmercial  banks  are  threatened; 
tt  at  their  own  solvency  is  Jeopardized, 
ov  would  be,  by  a  hastened,  crisis- 


driven  merger  of  the  FSLIC,  which  is 
the  savings  and  loan  corporation 
funds,  and  the  FDIC,  which  is  the  in- 
surande  fund  that  Insures  deposits  in 
commercial  banks.  So  you  must  keep 
that  distinction  in  mind. 

ly,  a  proposal  that  the  market- 
place Recognizes,  the  marketplace  has 
overruh  the  regulatory  process,  we  in 
the  Congress  have  to  recognize  the 
chang«ig  financial  structure  that  has 
clearl]^  already  taken  place  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

The  vote  in  the  subcommittee  and  in 
the  committee  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  a  protest  and  simply  a 
way  of  indicating  that  all  is  stlU  not 
well  ^th  the  thrift  Industry  and 
FSLICt  despite  our  action  today,  and  I 
think  that  the  committee  will  be 
facing  that  problem  again  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Let  me  say  to  fvilly  understand  this 
problem  It  is  important  that  we  under- 
stand how  we  got  here.  Let  me,  as  I 
have  Indicated  to  the  gentleman  from 
Callfonila,  undertake  a  brief  history 
of  the  {thrift  problems. 

For  many  years  the  savings  and 
loans  ill  this  Nation  met  this  country's 
needs  for  long-term,  fixed-rate  mort- 
gages, a  market  that  many  commercial 
banks  were  barred  from  filling.  In  con- 
JimctlQn  with  this,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment I  promoted  homeownershlp 
throu^  a  panoply  of  supports  and 
subsidies  to  S&L's  [savings  and  loans]. 
Thrifts  resix>nded  by  making  millions 
of  loni  ;-term  mortgages  at  fixed  rates, 
and  m  my  of  us  enjoy  the  great  Ameri- 
can dieam  of  home  ownership  as  a 
result  thereof. 

Despite  the  popularity  of  the  mort- 
gages With  the  homebuyer,  the  fund- 
ing scheme  of  S<feL's,  which  was  predi- 
cated on  borrowing  short  term  and 
lending  long  term  has  always  been  at 
least  questionable  tf  not  unsound.  Ma- 
turity mismatches  between  thrift  rates 
and  liabilities  has  always  left  thrifts 
vulneiBble  to  Insolvency,  and  failure 
Itself  jwhenever  interest  rates  Junu> 
precipitously.  Also,  we  learned  in  the 
Ohio  and  Maryland  crises  that  should 
depositors  of  any  S&L,  well  capitalized 
or  not,  ever  begin  a  run  on  an  S&L,  it 
would  Ihave  trouble  raising  the  cash  to 
meet  those  needs,  except  if  it  sold  its 
mortg^es  at  fire  sale  prices. 

Until  the  late  1970's,  the  thrift  fund- 
ing scheme  worked  well.  But  the  inter- 
est rate  fluctuations  of  that  period 
and  0^  Into  the  early  1980's  posed 
great  problems  for  thrifts.  S&L's  held 
mUlions  of  fixed-rate  mortgages  that 
were  ^orth  less  than  their  face  value. 

j  D  1830 

Low  yielding  loan  portfolios  made 
many  thrifts  insolvent  based  on  the 
mark^  value  of  their  loansT  At  the 
same  <  Ime  the  deregulation  of  deposit 
rates,  ^e  thing  that  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  a  moment  ago,  forced  many 


thrifts  to  compete  for  deposits  and  to 
pay  higher  interest  rates  to  preserve 
their  core  deposit  base. 

In  1981  and  1982  S&L's  failed  by  the 
himdreds.  The  thrift  Industry  as  a 
whole  reported  a  total  of  $9  billion  in 
losses  in  those  2  years  alone. 

In  addition,  ISx.  Speaker,  deposits 
flowed  out  of  thrifts  to  money  market 
mutual  funds  and  elsewhere  because 
of  below  market  caps  on  thrift  Interest 
rates,  so-called  regulation  Q. 

Congress  attempted  to  resolve  the 
Interest  rate  problem  in  March  1980 
by  hurriedly  passing  the  Depository 
Institutions  Deregulation  and  Mone- 
tary Control  Act  of  1980,  called  the 
Deregulation  Act.  This  act  created  the 
Depository  Institutions  Deregulation 
Committee,  which  started  decontrol- 
ling depository  institution  interest 
rates  so  that  thrifts  and  banks  could 
regain  the  deposits  they  had  lost;  how- 
ever, the  cost  of  funds  for  thrifts  shot 
up.  In  turn,  longstanding  thrift  profit- 
ability suddenly  turned  into  enormous 
losses.  On  a  market  value  basis,  thrifts 
were  as  much  as  $30  billion  under 
water  by  mld-1981. 

The  Deregulation  Act  only  partially 
addressed  the  asset  side  of  thrift  bal- 
ance sheets  by  granting  federally  char- 
tered thrifts  limited  asset  diversifica- 
tion powers. 

The  Gam-St  Germain  Depository 
Institutions  Act  of  1982  authorized 
further  asset  diversification  for 
thrifts.  State  legislatures  responded  by 
granting  similar  broader  lender  powers 
for  State  chartered  thrifts. 

The  process  set  off  by  deregulation 
was  a  very  mixed  blessing  for  thrifts. 
After  conforming  to  one  set  of  Federal 
policies  for  almost  50  years,  thrift 
managers,  already  battered  by  losses 
and  declining  net  worths  were  cast 
adrift  by  the  Federal  regulatory  proc- 
ess to  set  new  courses  in  the  unfamil- 
iar and  choppy  seas  of  volatile  Interest 
rates. 

The  long-term  nature  of  thrift  assets 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for  thrifts 
to  restructure  their  balance  sheets  in  a 
short  timeframe  and  during  the  few 
turbulent  years  in  which  they  had  to 
accomplish  this  task,  the  regulators 
attempted  to  address  the  solvency 
problems  of  the  thrift  industry  by 
easing  up  on  the  bank  boards  net 
worth  rules,  the  so-called  RAP  [Regu- 
latory Accounting  Practices!. 

The  minimum  net  worth  require- 
ments were  dropped  to  4  percent  in 
1980  and  then  to  3  percent  in  1982. 

Regiilatory  accounting  principles 
were  adopted  in  1981  and  1982  which 
permitted  thrifts  to  report  overstated 
net  worths.  Income  capital  certificates, 
which  I  referred  to  earlier,  and  net 
worth  certificates  and  other  account- 
ing devices  were  used  to  mask  thrift 
Insolvencies.  Actual  regiilation  of  the 
thrift  Industry  failed  badly.  Supervi- 
sion of  thrifts  exercising  liberalized  in- 


vestment powers  has  been  weak  at 
best,  if  not  incompetent. 

The  Bank  Board  has  simply  flunked 
the  test  in  controlling  the  get  rich 
quick  operators. 

Bank  Board  oversights  of  thrifts 
placed  in  the  Management  Consign- 
ment Program  has  been  extremely 
poor  as  these  thrifts  have  continued  In 
operation  for  far  too  long,  while 
paying  excessive  Interest  rates  and 
making  poor  loans  and  even  worse  in- 
vestments. 

The  Bank  Board  has  had  far  too  few 
examiners  and  supervisory  personnel 
and  those  that  they  have  had  not  been 
the  most  qualified  or  effective. 

The  Bank  Board  and  FSLIC  have 
lacked  quality  people  and  inadequate 
funds  in  adequate  amounts. 

Horror  stories  abound  the  FSLIC 
moving  too  slowly  and  without  decis- 
veness  in  closing  up  or  selling  off  insol- 
vent thrifts. 

Adding  to  these  problems,  many 
S&L's  turned  to  direct  investments 
and  we  have  discussed  that  earlier,  in 
an  attempt,  an  almost  desperate  at- 
tempt to  return  to  profitability.  Unf or- 
timately,  many  of  these  risky  ventures 
backfired  and  resulted  in  even  greater 
losses  for  many  S&L's.  That  has  had 
the  effect  of  compoimding  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  FSLIC,  our  Insurance 
plan.  That  has  been  a  very  significant 
problem  and  it  has  added  fuel  to  the 
fire.  Many  Investments  were  made  in 
energy  and  agricultural  dominant 
areas.  The  subsequent  downturn  of 
the  economy  in  those  industries  has 
resulted  in  an  ever  greater  number  of 
thrift  failures. 

What  all  this  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  the  strain  on  FSLIC  resources 
has  been  significant.  In  1985.  FSLIC 
had  $4.6  billion  in  primary  reserves. 
By  the  end  of  1986  the  primary  re- 
serves had  shrunk  to  a  negative  $4.5 
billion. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  expand,  if  I  may,  on  our 
discussion  a  little  bit  about  the  FSLIC 
reserve  and  its  problems.  Its  demise 
and  what  the  Banking  Committee  In 
its  infinite  wisdom,  the  subcommittee 
and  most  recently  the  fuU  committee, 
has  done  to  attempt  to  correct  that 
and  some  of  the  ramifications  that 
may  come  as  a  result  of  that  in  what 
the  gentleman  and  I  view  In  our  "no" 
votes  as  being  shortcomings  of  the  bill 
and  Its  inadequacy  in  dealing  with  the 
issue. 

Now,  we  started  out  with  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Savings  &  Loan 
Association,  the  League,  with  a  $5  bil- 
lion, 2-year  plan,  which  is  a  self-im- 
posed Insurance  policy  on  the  indus- 
try  


Mr.  PARRIS.  Imposed  by  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  rejected  by 
the  industry. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Yes;  I  thank  the 
gentleman;  so  at  the  outset  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  an  understand- 
ing, there  is  no  direct  Federal  or  gov- 
ernmental money  involved. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  This  is  an  Industry 
bailout  of  Itself  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
Mr.  McCANDLESS.  One  might  liken 
it  to  automobile  insurance,  where  the 
Industry  insures  itself  against  its  col- 
lective losses  and  because  losses  have 
been  rather  high,  those  who  are  in  an 
excellent  financial  position  find  they 
are  in  a  position  of  paying  for  the  bad 
Judgment  of  others  and  they  have 
reached  a  point  where  they  say  the 
cost  of  doing  that  is  more  than  they 
want  to  assume. 

Well,  the  gentleman  and  I  both 
agreed  that  the  $5  billion  over  a  2-year 
period  was  totally  Inadequate.  Now. 
maybe  we  could  go  into  the  other  plan 
presented  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment which  the  Banking  Committee 
asked  the  Treasury  Department  to 
come  up  with  last  year  and  the  param- 
eters of  that  so  that  we  could  make 
that  comparison. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man's  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  might  with- 
hold slightly,  however,  because  I  am 
coming  to  that.  If  the  gentleman  wllL 
Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Glad  to. 
Mr.  PARRIS.  Let  me  Just  give  again 
a  one-sentence  summary  so  that  It  will 
be  evident  to  all. 

The  so-called  Treasury  plan  from 
the  administration's  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  $15  billion. 

Mr.     McCANDLESS.     Again.     Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  at 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
Mr.  PARRIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCANDLESS.  But  an  assess- 
ment to  the  industry. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  That  is  correct,  which 
looked  to  the  somewhat  imcertaln 
cash  flow  of  the  cash  assets  of  the  in- 
dustry itself  to  leverage  bonds  that 
will  be  marketed  at  risk  premiums  in 
the  normal  process  of  things  in  this 
Nation,  so  it  was  a  great  deal  more  en- 
ergetic scheme  than  those  that  have 
now  been  ratified  by  the  committee 
and  the  number  of  dollars  is  three 
times  as  much,  which  I  would  again 
submit  to  the  gentleman  I  am  coming 
to,  but  which  represents  something  be- 
tween 10  and  15  percent  of  the  total 
resolution  cost  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
retiu-n  and  revisit  that  issue  if  we  do 
not  cover  It  adequately  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  genUonan. 

I  was  Indicating,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
remarks  that  by  the  end  of  last  year. 
Just  3  months  ago,  the  primary  re- 
serves of  FSLIC,  our  insurance  pro- 
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Why  has  the  GAO  determined  that 
FSLIC  Is  insolvent?  Let  me  quote  from 
their  testimony: 


FSLIC  would  have  to  disburse,  as  of 
the  end  of  last  year,  to  pay  third  par- 
ties to  take  over  all  of  the  assets  and 


tion  as  the  thrift  Industry  i^^proaches 
its  hour  of  crisis. 
Individual  State  regulators  will  have 
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gmn  that  covers  an  of  the  thrifts  in 
this  Nation,  have  gone  to  a  negative 
$4.5biman. 

More  erlUcally.  FSUC  had  only  $4 
bfllion  of  cash  and  securities  to  use  in 
meeting  Its  oUigatlons.  We  were  told 
Just  last  month  that  FSLIC  cash  re- 
sources Just  since  then  had  been  de- 
pleted to  $1.4  billion. 

Now.  it  is  obvious  that  the  FSLIC's 
liquidity  problems  are  clearly  far 
wmve  than  is  gai««lly  recognised  and 
FBLICs  depleted  cash  position  and  Its 
negative  reserve  position  dramatizes 
its  Inability  to  absorb  insolvency  losses 
beyond  its  curroit  cash  inctme.  Insol- 
vent thrifts  increasingly  are  bidding 
up  interest  rates  in  order  to  attract  de- 
posits. Unfortunately,  healthy  thrifts 
also  have  to  pay  those  higher  rates  in 
order  to  be  c(«npetitive.  Thus,  the 
FBLCTs  problems  are  clearly  affecting 
all  the  thrifts  that  it  Insures  through- 
out this  entire  Nation. 

D  1840 

Now  that  we  have  examined  to  this 
point  how  we  got  here,  let  me  relate 
very  briefly  where  we  are  today,  and 
the  state  of  the  thrift  Industry,  and 
the  siae  of  the  problem  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  Just  alluded 
to,  the  size  of  the  problem  of  cost  reso- 
lution that  FSUC  faces. 

The  thrift  industry  is.  as  one  would 
imagine,  not  in  the  best  financial  con- 
dition. Approximately  one-third  of  the 
industry  is  in  a  severely  weakened  con- 
dition. The  other  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
dustry is  generally  well-managed,  and 
is  in  good  financial  condition  and.  as  I 
have  indicated  earlier  this  evening,  re- 
ported record  profitability  in  recent 
times. 

However,  as  the  good  thrifts  prosper, 
the  weak  or  the  brain-dead  institu- 
tions are  losing  more  money  than  the 
good  ones  are  earning.  The  70  to  80 
percent  are  earning  an  enormous 
amount  of  money,  record  profits.  The 
20  to  30  percent  that  are  not  earning 
at  an  are  losing  much  more  than  the 
70  or  80  percent  are  in  fact  earning.  So 
we  are  going  farther  in  the  hole  faster 
everyday. 

As  of  October  31.  1986,  low-quaUty 
assets  equaled  90  percent  of  the  indus- 
try's net  worth  under  regulatory  ac- 
counting practices.  Two  years  earlier, 
low-quality  assets  were  only  S3  percent 
of  the  total  industry  net  worth.  The 
picture  is  worse  if  good  will  and  other 
intangibles  are  subtracted  from  net 
worth.  After  reducing  industry  net 
worth  by  the  intangible  assets,  low- 
quality  assets  equaled  168  percent  of 
reduced  net  worth  in  the  third  quarter 
of  last  year.  Delinquent  loans  and  re- 
possessed assets  have  Increased  $29  bil- 
lion over  the  last  2  years. 

In  order  to  assess  the  state  of  the  in- 
dustry, let  us  use  the  latest  General 
Accounting  Office  figures  which  have 
been  provided  to  the  Banking  Commit- 
ted and  which  figures  are  not  disputed 


by  ithe  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Bos^,  which  supervises  FSLIC.  In 
faci  the  Bank  Board  itself  has  used 
many  of  these  same  statistics  to  argue 
'  MOT  of  the  recapitalizing  of  its  in- 
tce  fund. 

of  September  1986  there  were  445 
Ivent  thrifts  in  the  United  States 
determined  by  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles  [GAAP].  E^rery 
sintf  e  one  of  those  institutions  has  a 
negative  net  worth,  which  means  that 
thei-  liabilities  exceed  the  value  of 
their  assets  under  GAAP  accounting. 
These  445  institutions  had  assets  total- 
ing $112  billion,  and  they  are  invol- 
vent. 

Beyond  these  445  there  are  598  insti- 
tutions with  net  worths  between  zero 
and  3  percent,  which  is  dangerously 
low.  In  the  early  seventies  the  Bank 
Boaixl  would  close  institutions  imder 
its  #wn  regulations  whose  net  worth 
had  reached  that  level.  The  return  on 
assets  on  these  institutions  is  a  nega- 
tive 0.16  percent,  now  that  figiu-e  I 
hopt  is  startling  and  dangerous  to 
Meiibers,  because  it  implies  that  there 
are  hundreds  more  institutions  that 
could  slip  into  GAAP  insolvency,  and 
ultimately  become  FSLIC  cases  that 
must  be  Resolved  with  FSLIC  funds. 
The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  the 
prol^em  is  really  much  larger  than 
gen^raUy  thought,  and  will  take  many 
more  dollars  to  solve  that  has  ever 
beeq  publicly  acknowledged. 

Itjis  a  clear  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
of  the  3,287  thrift  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  1.043,  or  32  percent, 
almost  one-third,  are  either  insolvent 
or  14  a  very  weak  and  inadequate  cap- 
ital Position.  All  totaled,  those  institu- 
tioni  have  $395  billion  in  assets.  I  did 
not  bay  millions.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  said 
billions,  with  a  "b." 

Not  all  of  the  approximately  1,000 
troubled  institutions  are  unprofitable. 
In  fact,  about  half  still  report  a  decent 
profit,  but  the  return  on  assets  from 
this  group  is  so  small,  and  their  posi- 
tions are  so  precarious,  that  the  slight- 
est change  in  any  number  of  factors 
could  make  them  unprofitable  and 
quioly  move  then  into  GAAP  insol- 
vency. 

T^  geographies  of  the  problem  are 
also  [very  significant.  Texas  is  at  the 
center  of  the  fire  storm— 140  of  the 
GAAP-insolvent  and  undercapitalized 
institutions  are  in  Texas,  60  in  Califor- 
nia, is  in  Florida,  49  in  Louisiana,  and 
25  itt  Oklahoma.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  Southwest  has  been  hit 
hardiest  by  this  crisis.  Many  of  these 
institutions  have  been  seriously  affect- 
ed by  the  economic  depression  in  that 
area,  Many,  however,  are  what  we  al- 
luded to  earlier  as  and  are  generally 
calleld  high  flyers.  They  made  risky  in- 
vestAients  with  no  thought  that  the 
oil  qoom  and  the  real  estate  market 
would  ever  end.  Now  that  the  good 
times  are  over,  these  thrifts  threaten 
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In  adklition.  it  cannot  be  ignored 
that  th^  economics  and  structure  of 
the  thrift  industry  are  changing  in  an 
irreversible  maimer.  Recent  innova- 
tions in  mortgage  securitization,  en- 
hanced by  the  1986  tax  legislation,  are 
rapidly  altering  the  thrift  industry. 
Origination  and  servicing  functions  by 
speclaliflts  financing  home  mortgages 
througU  what  are  caUed  REMICS. 
floating  otites.  mortgage-backed  seciiri- 
ties.  an^  new  computer  technologies 
have  enBbled  thrifts  to  reduce  costs 
and  rates.  New  accounting  rules  and 
increased  capital  standards,  satisfied 
in  many  cases  by  shrinking  in  asset 
size  and  looking  to  origination  fees  as 
an  immpdlate  source  of  profits  and 
cash  flo#  wiU  bring  f iirther  changes  to 
the  thri^  industry. 

These  changes,  and  a  number  of 
others  sUrely  to  follow  in  the  market- 
place with  or  without  approval  of  the 
regulators,  will  force  the  traditional 
thrift  out  of  its  original  business, 
which  was  fimding  home  mortgages 
with  retail  deposits. 

The  fundamental  question  then 
must  be  asked,  when  faced  with  the 
growing  competition  from  nondeposi- 
tory  and  no-reserve  lenders,  will  the 
funding  cost  disadvantage  that  now 
burdens  thrift  institutions  largely 
eliminate  any  viable  long-term  role  for 
an  indu^ry  of  depository  institutions 
that  largely  specialize  in  home  mort- 
gage lending? 

That,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  is  a  fun- 
damentally critical  question  that  must 
beadci 

In  f  aiitiess  it  should  be  stated  that 
although  the  current  situation  was  in 
part  generated  by  gross  mismanage- 
ment, abuse,  and  some  outright  fraud 
among  ^.  portion  of  thrift  industry 
manager^,  that  was  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  influences  at  work. 

The  economics  of  the  industry,  tech- 
nology, and  changes  in  the  market- 
place also  were  involved,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  regulatory  structure  and  of 
the  regulators  themselves  were  also 
partly  responsible  for  the  dilemma 
with  which  we  are  faced. 

Acknowledgement  should  be  given  to 
the  fact jthat  the  profitable  and  well- 
managed  thrifts  did  not  cause  the 
FSLIC  problem,  and  therefore  they 
should  npt  get  punished  for  it. 

While  the  thrift  industry  has  suf- 
fered thfse  major  losses,  its  insurance 
fund,  F&LIC,  has  slowly  dwindled 
toward  bankruptcy. 

Let  usf  consider  FSLIC  today.  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
FSLIC  h^  used  its  resources  down  to 
the  point  that  it  stands  at  least  at  a 
negative  $4  billion  according  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  admit- 
edbyth<  Bank  Board  Chairman. 


Why  has  the  GAO  determined  that 
FSLIC  is  insolvent?  Let  me  quote  from 
their  testimony: 

As  part  of  our  audit  of  FSLIC's  calendar 
year  1988  financial  statements,  we  have  pre- 
liminarily determined  that  FSLIC  needs  to 
establish  a  contingent  liability  In  the  range 
of  $8  billion  to  handle  cases  that  will  re- 
quire action  in  the  near  future.  When  this 
amount  is  deducted  from  FSLIC's  reserves, 
FSLIC  would  have  a  deficit  of  over  $3  bU- 
lion  at  the  end  of  1986.  Clearly,  such  a  fund 
balance  cannot  handle  the  real  liability 
FSLIC  now  faces. 
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The  liquidity  problem  that  FSLIC 
faces  has  affected  its  abUity  to  handle 
the  insolvent  cases  that  it  has  in  its 
caseload.  In  1986.  FSLIC  acted  upon 
only  half  of  its  serious  cases.  During 
the  same  period,  its  serious  case  list 
doubled.  It  is  now  up  to  182. 

Another  zsptcX  of  FSLIC's  problems 
is  that  the  cost  of  liquidations  in- 
creased from  $981  million  to  at  least 
$3  billion  in  1986.  Assistance  to  open 
institutions  rose  from  $4.8  billion  to 
$6.9  billion  last  year. 

Another  cloud  on  the  horizon  for 
FSLIC  is  the  large  amount  of  uncoUat- 
eralized  advances  or  loans  that  have 
been  made  by  the  regional  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  with  the  full  back- 
ing of  the  FSLIC.  The  banks  have 
made  $5.9  billion  in  advances  to  83 
troubled  institutions.  Of  these,  $3.4 
billion  are  guaranteed  by  the  FSLIC. 
The  FSLIC  guarantee  is  most  likely 
the  only  source  of  prompt  repayment 
on  these  loans  to  the  troubled  institu- 
tions. We  have  seen  recently  that  re- 
gional bank  auditors  will  not  give  a 
clean  bill  of  health  to  these  institu- 
tions when  a  bankrupt  entity,  FSLIC, 
is  the  guarantor  of  these  notes. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  regional  banks  will  continue  to  be 
willing  to  make  more  uncollateralized 
loans  to  the  troubled  thrifts.  The  di- 
rector of  these  banks  have  a  fiduciary 
duty  to  their  shareholders,  all  of 
which  are  other  thrifts.  If  the  founda- 
tion of  the  regional  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  is  shaken,  their  stock 
value  will  decline,  and  the  ripple  effect 
will  plunge  even  more  thrifts  into 
GAAP  insolvency. 

Another  problem  with  an  insolvent 
FSLIC  is  that  it  has  $4.5  billion  in  out- 
standing notes  payable  to  troubled 
thrifts.  Once  again,  accountants  will 
have  to  face  the  question  of  whether 
an  institution  can  count  a  note  as  an 
asset  if  it  is  from  an  insolvent  corpora- 
tion, even  if  it  is  a  Government 
agency. 

FSLIC's  prospective  insolvency  loss 
at  the  end  of  1986  among  insolvent 
and  barely  solvent  thrifts  is  estimated 
to  be  $35  to  $45  billion.  This  figiu-e 
represents  the  difference  between 
market  value  of  the  assets  and  their 
insured  and  collateralized  liabilities  as 
of  the  end  of  1986.  In  effect,  this 
range  represents  the  amount  of  cash 


FSLIC  would  have  to  disburse,  as  of 
the  end  of  last  year,  to  pay  third  par- 
ties to  take  over  all  of  the  assets  and 
Just  the  Insured  and  collateralized  li- 
abilities of  every  thrift  that  was  insol- 
vent at  that  time,  $35  to  $45  billion. 

These  are  the  losses  that  are  loom- 
ing for  FSLIC.  The  ongoing  operating 
losses  in  347  so-called  significant  su- 
pervisory cases  alone  are  $6  million  a 
day.  This  totals  over  $2  billion  a  year, 
and  these  daily  losses  alone  exceed 
FSLIC's  total  income.  Another  400 
thrifts  also  lost  money  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1986  with  the  possibility  of 
their  loss  amounting  to  another  $2  or 
$3  million  daily. 

FSLIC's  income  is  composed  of  regu- 
lar assessments  of  one-twelfth  of  1 
percent  of  deposits  that  generate  $740 
million  aimually  and  a  special  assess- 
ment, now  in  its  third  year,  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent  which  is  a  burden 
to  the  thrift  industry,  and  yet  it  is  the 
primary  source  of  FSLIC's  income.  It 
produces  about  $1.1  billion  a  year. 

Insolvent  thrifts  increasingly  are 
bidding  up  interest  rates  in  order  to 
attract  deposits.  Unfortunately, 
healthy  thrifts  also  have  to  pay  these 
higher  rates  solely  because  they  are 
FSLIC-insured  rather  than  FDIC-in- 
sured.  All  totaled,  these  excessive  in- 
terest rates  are  costing  the  industry 
another  $4  billion  a  year. 

An  additional  cost  of  delay  of  resolv- 
ing of  this  situation  is  the  certainty  of 
future  declines  in  market  values  of  de- 
teriorating assets. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  the 
FSLIC  probably  has  no  more  than  $2 
billion  on  hand  today.  Furthermore, 
and  most  importantly,  the  FSLIC  at 
the  present  time  has  no  money  and  no 
way  to  resolve  the  troubled  cases  on 
which  it  needs  to  act.  The  total  cash 
resources  it  could  marshal  to  meet  its 
cash  requirements  approximate  Just  1 
percent  of  total  thrift  deposits  which 
were  almost  $900  billion  at  the  end  of 
last  year. 

The  problems  of  the  thrift  industry 
are  apparent,  but  the  conditions  that  I 
have  highlighted  here  have  been 
known  to  the  administration,  and  to 
the  respective  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittee's for  some  time  now.  Despite 
this,  the  Congress  has  been  slow  to  act 
on  the  FSLIC  crisis.  The  irony  is  now 
that  as  we  near  some  kind  of  action  it 
may  be  too  little,  too  late. 

Now  that  the  problems  of  the  thrift 
industry  have  been  laid  on  the  table, 
and  the  troubled  condition  of  the 
FSLIC  fuUy  exposed  over  these  past 
few  years,  some  have  searched  for  a 
solution. 

I  think  it  is  necessary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  ask  what  actions  would  it  be  antici- 
pated that  the  Congress  might  take  in 
the  face  of  this  situation.  Well,  there 
is  one  thing  that  is  for  sure  and  that  is 
that  history  assures  us  that  neither 
the  bank  board  or  its  staff  wlU  provide 
anything  approaching  adequate  direc- 


tion as  the  thrift  industry  i4>proaches 
its  hour  of  crisis. 

Individual  State  regulators  will  have 
little  influence  because  restructuring 
of  the  Nation's  financial  institutions 
will  be  determined  by  Congress  at  the 
Federal  level,  which  will  not  be  overly 
attentive  to  State  interests  if  doing  so 
will  increase  the  cost  of  necessity  of 
bailing  out  FSLIC  with  Federal  Treas- 
ury funds. 

While  Congress  will  not  repudiate 
resolutions  of  full  faith  and  credit 
behind  the  Federal  deposit  insurance 
guarantees,  it  will  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  avoid  backing  up  those  guaran- 
tees with  appropriations  of  hard  cash 
from  the  Treasury.  Political  expedien- 
cy, driven  by  the  budget  deficit,  will 
delay  the  actual  injection  of  taxpayer 
funds  into  FSLIC.  Congress  will  also 
be  extremely  reluctant  to  divert 
money  from  its  cherished  domestic 
programs. 

If  funds  have  to  be  diverted  to 
FSLIC  many  will  propose  that  we  con- 
sider reregulation  as  a  preferable  m>- 
proach.  However,  reregulation  will 
generate  no  cash  or  other  sujvort  for 
FSLIC  and  will  instead  perpetuate  an 
already  outmoded  industry  structure. 

Because  of  the  budget  deficit  and 
the  adverse  impact  that  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  would  have  on  it,  the 
Congress  and  probably  the  administra- 
tion as  well  would  surely  impose  even 
more  of  FSLIC's  insolvency  losses  on 
the  thrift  industry  itself  so  as  to  avoid 
using  taxpayer  funds  to  bail  out 
FSLIC. 

If  it  becomes  obvious  to  all  that 
FSLIC's  problems  cannot  be  contained 
within  the  thrift  industry,  which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  a  recap  plan 
will  not  work.  Congress  will,  as  an 
action  that  will  carry  with  it  political 
exposure  less  than  direct  appropria- 
tions, order  the  merger  of  the  two  in- 
siu-ance  funds  and  the  use  of  FDIC  in- 
surance reserves  to  help  stem  the  tide 
with  attendant  risks  to  the  banking  in- 
dustry as  it  faces  more  bank  failures 
this  year  than  in  any  year  since  the 
Depression  in  the  1930's.  A  merger 
would  open  a  Pandora's  box  that  tilti- 
mately  would  affect  every  tjrpe  of  fi- 
nancial services  institution,  as  well  as 
creating  foreign  concern  about  the 
soundness  of  the  entire  American 
banking  system,  with  the  implications 
of  that  being  recognized  by  everyone. 
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In  addition,  there  are  major  struc- 
t\u^  policy  decisions  that  would  have 
to  be  made  in  the  event  of  a  merger  or 
a  loan  from  FDIC  to  FSLIC. 

So  what  are  the  alternatives  for 
Solving  the  FSLIC  Problem?  The  gen- 
tleman asked  this  question  a  moment 
ago,  and  I  have  gotten  to  it. 

The  Senate  has  offered  to  issue 
bonds  in  order  to  give  the  FSLIC  $7.5 
billion  for  the  next  2  years.  Important- 
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ly .  the  Senate  bill  would  cap  what  the 
FSUC  can  borrow  at  $3.75  billion  each 
year. 

The  House  Banlting  Committee  ear- 
lier this  afternoon  gave  FEtLIC  bond- 
ing auth<»ity  of  $5  billion  for  2  years 
with  an  annual  limit  of  $2.5  billion. 

Does  anycme  who  is  really  serious 
about  this  problem  believe  that  it  can 
be  corrected  with  an  effort  of  only 
that  magnitude,  or  that  we  can  simply 
wait  out  this  problem  and  do  nothing 
or  very  little?  If  they  do,  they  are 
very,  very  wrong  because,  as  has  al- 
ready been  shown,  the  potential  insol- 
vency loss  is  $35  to  $45  billion  and  the 
proposed  ranedy  of  that  problem 
would  be  rally  10  to  15  percent  of  the 
resolution  cost.  The  85-percent  bal- 
ance of  the  cost  to  solve  this  problem 
would  simply  be  ignored— in  a  des- 
perate hope  that  maybe  it  will  go 
away.  That  is  formula  for  disaster.  It 
will  not  correct  the  crisis,  and  we  will 
<me  day  regret  our  actions. 

Let  me  say  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
plea  for  the  Treasury's  reci^itallza- 
ti<m  plan  because  even  that  plan,  had 
it  been  adopted,  would  have  in  my 
view  been  inadequate  as  welL  I  am 
convinced  that  any  of  the  proposed 
recap  plans  are  not  feasible  under  any 
possible  scenario,  and  I  am  saddened 
that  the  small  sum  plans  are  being 
adopted  in  my  committee  in  this 
House  and  might  well  become  the  law 
for  the  next  2  years. 

In  that  2-year  period  or  perhaps 
even  sooner.  FSUC  will  suffer  losses 
that  will  far  outstrip  its  ability  to 
meaningfully  correct  this  problem. 
Consequently.  FSUC  will  be  forced  to 
again  delay  the  resolution  of  its  prob- 
lem thrifts  untfl  that  time  expires  and 
we  wOl  again  face  the  same  problem, 
again  at  a  much  higher  cost. 

The  problems  that  the  lo^ng  institu- 
tions face  are  not  interest  rate  prob- 
lems. Their  profitability  will  not 
return  even  if  interest  rates  decline  as 
they  did  for  many  thrifts  in  the  mid- 
1980's.  Neither  will  an  economic  tuma- 
rotmd  in  the  Southwest  save  many  of 
these  thrifts  because  most  of  them 
have  "asset  quality"  problems.  That 
means  the  marlEet  value  of  their  loans 
and  investments  are  not  as  large  as 
the  amount  of  debt  that  these  assets 
secure.  The  marlcet  value  of  the  in- 
vestments are  not  as  large  as  the  debts 
that  have  been  made  on  them. 

Asset  quality  problems  are  potential- 
ly more  expensive  to  the  insiirance 
fund  than  were  the  interest-rate 
spread  problems  of  the  early  1980's. 
They  also  can  be  more  difficult  to  deal 
with. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  on  this  problem.  They 
said: 

We  have  aeen  that  aaaet  quality  problems 
are  both  lev  predictable  and  more  costly  to 
the  insurance  fund  than  Interest  rate  spread 
problems.  Perseverance  is  not  a  virtue  for 


an  ]|i8tltutlon  with  poor  credit  risks,  bsd 
■sseto.  and  a  worsening  Insolvency  problem. 
Pirs^  every  dollar  of  continuing  losses  by  an 
insolvent  thrift  sdds  to  the  FSUC's  cost 
and  creates  a  growlns  imbalance  between 
the  tabilltles  for  which  FSUC  is  responsi- 
ble and  the  assets  it  must  manage  at  the 
timelof  case  resolution. 

F$LIC  wiU  be  forced  to  defer  any 
meatilngful  action  while  the  losses 
simi)Iy  build  up.  I  don't  think  that  is 
what  the  Congress  wants.  Unfortu- 
natetly,  we  cannot  simply  wait  out  this 
prolllem.  as  that  would  lead  to  certain 
catagtrophe. 

Let  me  give  you  three  more  reasons 
why  any  action  short  of  an  adequate 
solution  to  this  situation  is  negative 
for  the  thrift  industry  itself.  A  small 
sum  such  as  proposed  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  will  actually  increase  the 
future  cost  of  borrowing  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, as  aU  the  recap  plans  depend 
on  lang-term  borrowing.  The  financial 
condition  of  F8LIC.  the  weakness  of  a 
largi  part  of  the  industry,  the  certain- 
ty ttiat  Congress  will  have  to  revisit 
this  problem  in  the  near  f utiire  and 
groifing  skepticism  that  the  bonds  can 
be  marketed  successfully  at  a  reasona- 
ble interest  rate,  all  will  cause  the 
bonds  to  be  more  expensive  to  market. 
They  will  in  effect  become  Govern- 
ment "Junk  bonds"  because  of  the 
hira^risk  associated  with  the  problems 
of  FBLIC. 

Another  risk  of  delay.  The  Bank 
BoaiM  estimates  that  Just  a  modest  in- 
crease of  200  basis  points  in  interest 
rates  would  cost  FSLIC  an  additional 
$7  tiUllon  over  the  next  2  years— and 
Jeopardize  the  future  of  himdreds 
mor#  thrift  institutions.  Even  this  is 
undoubtedly  an  underestimate,  given 
the  Bank  Board's  previous  optimism. 

If  you  increase  interest  rates  by  2 
basis  points,  and  cost  $7  billion,  that 
obviausly  exacerbates  the  problem. 

W«  saw,  Mr.  Speaker,  several  banks 
in  N0W  York,  led  by  Chase  Manhattan 
and  Citicorp,  increased  their  prime 
rate  'yesterday  by  V*  of  1  percent,  and 
we  a^  going  in  that  direction  for  sure. 

TWere  is  another  major  problem 
that  is  associated  with  the  theory  that 
we  Qan  wait  out  this  problem.  It  is 
mort  than  likely  that  interest  rates 
will  slowly  increase  in  the  future 
rather  than  continue  to  decline  signifi- 
cantly. Therefore,  the  longer  the 
delay,  the  greater  the  interest  and  car- 
rylnf  costs  incurred  on  PSLIC's  accu- 
mulated insolvency  loss. 


EQIAL 


ACCESS  TO  COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT 

Trie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  pn  vious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlem  m  from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce] 
is  retognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.|  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 
join  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  gentte- 
womgn  from  Louisiana,  in  introducing  today  a 
bill  tt^t  will  help  remove  barriers  that  confront 


nwre  thart  half  of  all  Americans  who  seek  to 
pursue  tha  American  dream. 

The  dears  to  seek  independence  by  owning 
one's  owi)  business  is  not  limited  by  race  or 
gender,  btit  access  to  its  fulfillment  is  often 
dependent  upon  factors  unrelated  to  antrepre- 
neurial  sMil.  Equality  of  access  to  business 
credit  is  >Aal  for  business  formatton  and  de- 
velopment and  in  spite  of  advances  in  achiev- 
ing equaRW  of  opportunity,  women  and  minori- 
ties stiN  face  subtle  discrimination  in  credit 
transaction  for  the  sole  reason  thst  they  are 
members  of  historically  disadvantaged  groups. 

Because  of  s  kx)phole  in  the  law,  discrimi- 
natory practices  in  commercial  lending  occur 
with  alamNng  frequency  and  are  difficult  to 
detect  or  ^ove.  The  legislatnn  I  am  introduc- 
ing woukj  close  the  kx>phole  snd  dsrify  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  ail  Americans  be  pro- 
vided equal  access  to  comfloercial  kxans  so 
vital  to  ec^nomk:  devetopment  and  growth. 

The  Eqtial  Credit  Opportunity  Act  of  1974 
[ECOA]  prphibtts  discriminatkKi  in  credit  trans- 
actions oil  the  basis  of  race,  cotor,  national 
origin,  sen,  marital  status,  or  age.  Provisnns 
contained  In  the  act  sre  designed  to  protect 
against  discriminatory  practices. 

The  act  provkles  for  the  promulgation  of 
regulations  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
[Fed],  and  auttiorizes  tfie  Fed  to  make  classi- 
fications snd  distinctions  and  to  exempt  from 
the  act  arty  class  of  business  or  commerciaJ 
tiansactioito  under  certain  conditions.  Regula- 
tk>n  B,  which  was  promulgated  under  this  au- 
thority, gives  special  treatment  to  certain  com- 
mercial credit  transactions  but  also  exempts 
all  busineto  and  commercial  credit  transac- 
tions from  ithe  ECOA  provisions  relating  to  tt>e 
folkjwing:  I 

First,  nopfication  of  adverse  sction  including 
a  written  statement  of  reasons  for  the  adverse 
action;      I 

Second,]  retention  of  records,  including  in- 
formation used  in  evaluating  Vne  applk»tion; 
and 

Third,  information  concerning  marital  status. 

These  permitted  exemptk)ns  are  the  t>asis 
for  a  brosid,  alt>eit  erroneous  perception  that 
ttie  ECOAi  does  not  spply  to  business  credit 
Without  the  act's  protections,  women  and  mi- 
norities are  forced  to  continue  their  struggle 
against  umwarranted  bias  and  are  thwarted  in 
their  effort^  to  achieve  ecorwmk:  parity. 

It  is  impbrtant  to  note  that  the  ECOA  never 
interxied  s  txjsiness  credit  exemption.  The 
legislative  report  is  quite  clear  that  business 
and  commercial  credit  were  to  be  afforded  ttie 
same  protectk>ns  against  discrinwiation  as 
other  types  of  credit  activities.  The  ECOA  pro- 
vides that  exemptions  or  dassifKstions  and 
distinction^  may.  indeed,  be  made  but  only  if 
ttiere  is  "^n  express  finding"  that  sppMcation 
of  ttw  actfs  provisions  wouM  not  further  the 
goals  and  purposes  of  the  act  IMo  sucfi  find- 
ings have  ever  been  made  nor  evkience  pre- 
sented to  I  support  ttie  Regulation  B  exemp- 
tions. 

This  bill  ^mends  ttie  Equal  Credit  Opportuni- 
ty Act  to  Withdraw  the  cun-ent  exemption  of 
business  (iredit  transactions  fit>m  ttiese  ttiree 
key  provisions  of  the  act  Some  have  argued 
that  certain  classes  of  bade  credit  shoukl 
remain  exempt  from  the  notification  and  rec- 
ordkeeping    requirements.    The    bill    wouM 
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permit  ttiese  groups  to  seek  a  special  dassifi- 
catton  if  touly  justified.  Our  bill  merely  clarifies 
ttie  original  intent  and  prohibits  exemptions  for 
business  k>ans  except  for  narrowly  defined 
dasaes  or  disttncttons  made  by  formal  due 
process  procedures  and  subjected  to  ck>se 
scrutiny  and  public  comment 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  ttiis  bilt  will 
assure  equality  tor  aH  time  and  for  all  persons. 
But  it  wW  help.  It  will  alert  lenders  to  ttieir  re- 
sponsibilities under  ttie  ECOA  to  apply  sound 
business  criteria  to  k>an  spplnations  and 
make  it  more  difficult  to  make  subjective  deci- 
sions based  on  factors  other  ttian  merit 

This  legislation  was  voted  s  high  priority, 
19th  out  of  60  recommendations,  by  the 
recent  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business.  I  am  happy  to  bring  this  bill  to  your 
attention  and  recommend  its  early  passage. 

JEAN    STRINGER    ELLIS    NAMED 

ONE  OP  10  OI3TSTANDING  WOMEN 

IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mohtgom- 
eryI  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  resi- 
dent of  my  distTKt.  Mrs.  Jean  Stringer  Ellis  of 
Rankin  County,  has  been  honored  as  one  of 
the  10  Outstanding  Young  Women  in  America 
for  1966.  I  have  known  Jean  all  her  life  and 
can  tell  you  firsthand  that  the  award  is  well 
deserved.  She  has  sssumed  leadership  roles 
in  a  wkle  range  of  areas,  both  on  ttie  k>cal 
and  State  level.  In  addition  to  her  unending 
civic  wori(,  she  is  also  a  successful  profes- 
skxial  in  ttie  fieW  of  real  estate,  and  is  a  de- 
voted wife  and  mother.  .     ..... 

Jean  was  recentty  honored  by  the  Mississip- 
pi Legislature  for  ttie  outstanding  contributions 
she  hss  made  to  our  State.  The  resolution 
outiines  some  of  the  many  projects  on  whk^h 
Jean  has  worked  over  ttie  past  few  years.  I 
want  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

HOUSE  COlfCUKBDIT  RXSOLlTnOH  NO.  1S4 

Whereas,  Itn.  Jean  S.  EUls  of  Rankin 
County,  Mississippi,  was  honored  on 
Monday  Decemtter  1,  1986,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  a  member  of  the  10  Outstanding 
Toung  Women  of  America  for  198S;  and 

Whereas.  Jean  Ellis  graduated  as  an 
honor  student  from  Forest  High  School, 
Forest.  Mississippi,  and  received  her  bache- 
lor and  master  of  science  degrees  from  Mis- 
sissippi University  for  Women,  where  she 
was  selected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame,  to  Who's 
Who  Among  Students  in  American  Colleges 
and  Universities,  as  Senior  Class  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  as  President  of  Student  Inter- 
faith  Association:  to  the  "Collegiate  Board" 
by  Congressman  O.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgom- 
ery, a  Dean's  Ust  Scholar  and  to  the  "Com- 
mittee of  '82";  and 

Whereas,  after  graduation  from  college. 
Jean  Ellis  began  a  successful  professional 
career  working  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
United  Way  of  Greater  Lee  County,  as  a 
sales  associate  with  Magnolia  Realty  and  is 
presently  a  sales  associate  with  Ann  Jensen 
Realty  In  Jackson.  Mississippi:  and 

Whereas,  while  she  was  a  resident  of  Lee 
County,  Jean  Ellis  contributed  to  the 
Tupelo  Community  Development  Foimda- 
tlons  Cultural  Enrichment  Committee,  to 
the  National  Association  of  Junior  Auxiliary 
Scholarship  Committee,  to  the  Boards  of 
Directors  for  the  Faith  Haven  Home  for 


abused  chOdren  and  the  Tupelo  Ballet  Asso- 
ciation: and 

Whereas.  Jean  EUls  has  a  history  of  ex- 
tensive dvlc  activities  which  Indude  active 
partldpation  with  the  Busineaa  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  organization  where  she 
served  as  an  officer  of  District  V,  as  a  ctiar- 
ter  meml>er  of  the  StarlEville  Chapter,  as 
charter  president  of  the  Tupelo  Chiwter,  as 
a  meml>er  of  the  state  level  Toung  Careerist 
Committee  Chair  as  vice  president  and 
president,  as  a  memlier  of  the  state  board  of 
directors,  as  a  national  convention  delegate, 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Toung  Career- 
ist Committee  of  the  1984-1985  board  of  di- 
rectors and  as  a  workshop  panelist;  and 

Whereas.  Jean  Ellis  has  also  done  exten- 
sive work  for  the  Olrl  Scouts  organization 
as  evidenced  by  her  service  which  Includes 
Senior  Olrl  Scout  Leader,  meml>er  of  the 
Prairie  Olrl  Scout  Coundl  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, meml>er  of  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee and  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Middle 
Mississippi  Girl  Scout  Council,  State  Coor- 
dinator of  the  First  Annual  Mississippi  Girl 
Scout  Leadership  Conference  in  198S.  state 
legislative  monitor  for  the  Mississippi  Girl 
Scout  Council  during  the  1985  and  1986  leg- 
islative session,  and  the  state  cochalr  person 
of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.'s  75th  Anni- 
versary celebration:  and 

Whereas.  Jean  Ellis  has  l>een  an  active 
memt>er  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  serving  as  President  of  the 
Tupelo  Branch,  giving  countless  hours  to 
the  Mississippi  University  for  Women  Alum- 
nae Assodatlon,  serving  as  International 
President  during  the  university's  centennial, 
and  serving  as  a  memlier  and  as  past 
meml>er  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
Mississippi  Inter-Alumnl  Council;  and 

Whereas.  Mrs.  Ellis  tielongs  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Association  of  Realtors,  the  National 
Association  of  Realtors,  the  Mississippi 
Women's  Network,  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  where  she  has  served  as  fi- 
nance chair;  and  

Whereas,  the  Mississippi  TWCA  U  grate- 
ful for  Mrs.  Ellis'  work  on  the  "Tribute  to 
Women  In  Industry  and  Business  Project" 
and  for  her  worit  on  the  board  of  directors, 
and  the  Mississippi  United  Way  Association 
is  grateful  for  Mrs.  Ellis'  continuous  support 
and  for  her  partldpation  as  1980  state  presi- 
dent; and 

Whereas.  Mrs.  Ellis  has  received  numer- 
ous awards  in  recognition  of  her  exceptional 
amount  of  civic  service.  Including  receiving 
the  "Helping  Hands"  Award  for  legislative 
efforts  from  the  IiUddle  Mississippi  Girl 
Scout  Council.  l>eing  selected  to  represent 
Mississippi  at  the  National  Leadership 
Today  and  Tomorrow  Conference  si>onsored 
by  the  Girl  Scouts  of  U.S.A.,  being  selected 
"Mississippi's  Toung  Career  Woman"  by  the 
Mississippi  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Association  and  being  selected  to 
"Names  Honored"  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women;  and 

Whereas.  Mrs.  Ellis  has  served  on  the 
Constitutional  Study  Commission  and  on 
the  Private  Sector  Coundl  and  has  partici- 
pated in  "Leadership  Missisalppl"  sponsored 
by  the  Mississippi  Economic  Coundl:  and 

Whereas,  Iflrs.  Jean  Ellis  is  married  to  J. 
Stephen  Ellis  and  is  the  proud  mother  of 
Elizabeth  Anne  and  James  Stephen  Ellis. 
Jr.;  and 

Whereas  the  welfare  of  our  state  is  de- 
pendent on  the  generous  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice of  intelligent,  capable  and  skilled  volun- 
teer dvlc  workers  such  as  Mrs.  Jean  Ellis; 
Now.  therefore,  l>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Repretentatives 
of  the  State  of  MistUsippi.  the  SenaU  con- 


eurrino  therein.  That  we  do  hereby  com- 
mend Mrs.  Jean  Ellis  on  being  selected  a 
memtier  of  the  Ten  Outstanding  Toung 
Women  of  America  and  we  do  hereby  thank 
her  for  her  generous  and  outstanding  oon- 
tribuUon  to  the  State  of  Miaaiarippi  and  for 
the  honor  ahe  has  brougiit  to  our  state 
through  her  national  recognition.  Be  it  fur- 
ther 

Retolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  l>e 
sent  to  Mrs.  Jean  Ellis  and  to  members  of 
the  Capitol  Press  Corps. 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  THRIFT 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  McCahp- 
LESs]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  point  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  PabbisI. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  con- 
sideration, and  I  do  apologize  to  the 
Speaker,  as  the  time  is  long  and  the 
evening  is  growing  late,  but  I  hope  the 
gentleman  would  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  some  complexity, 
and  certainly  some  seriousness. 

Once  again.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMi.  McCamdlbss]  for 
his  courtesy. 

There  is  another  major  problem.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  was  addressing,  that 
makes  it  difficult  to  wait  out  the  prob- 
lem. That  is  the  almost  certainty 
among  many  experts  that  interest 
rates  will  slowly  increase  in  the  future 
rather  than  continue  to  decline,  and 
that  makes  the  carrying  cost,  the  accu- 
mulated insolvency  costs,  higher. 

The  final  cost  of  delay  is  perhi^ie 
the  most  frightening  in  that  it  could 
result  in  increasing  costs  by  additional 
billions  of  dollars.  The  new  tax  bill 
made  the  resolution  of  thrift  failures 
more  difficult  after  December  31. 
1988.  One  provision  will  tax  FSLIC  fi- 
nancial assistance  used  to  acquire  fail- 
ing thrifts.  I  think  an  extremely  bad 
idea.  The  other  provision  removes  the 
ability  of  acquiring  institutions  to  use 
loss  carryforwards  in  mergers  with 
troubled  institutions,  another  bad 
idea.  Without  these  tax  advantages, 
unassisted  mergers  will  not  be  viable 
alternatives.  To  quote  the  Bank  Board 
on  this  issue  "FSLIC's  cost  will  be 
raised  by  having  to  compensate  ac- 
quirers for  future  tax  payments  or  by 
having  to  liquidate  institutions  for 
which  mergers  are  no  longer  feasible." 

You  may  ask,  why  is  this  so  devas- 
tating? Well,  the  benchmark  for  solv- 
ing this  size  of  problem  is  asset  resolu- 
tion percentage.  In  the  early  seventies, 
the  Bank  Board  could  resolve  a  prob- 
lem S4eL  at  a  cost  of  about  3  percent 
of  assets.  Now.  today.  25  percent  of 
the  benchmark  for  resolving  an  insti- 
tution's f  aUure:  25  percent  of  its  assets 
will  be  spent  in  solving  the  average 
problem.  The  percentage  the  Bank 
Board   must   expend   to   solve   their 
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To  wait  for  the  problem  to  become 
worse  adds  billions  annually  to  the 
costs  of  the  solution  of  this  situation. 

The  thrift  industry  is  slowly  being 


latory  reform  of  America's  financial 
services. 

Allow  me  to  expand  on  the  positives 
that  this  proposal  offers  in  solving  the 


Mac,  Fannie  Mae.  A  merger  of  the 
funds  won't  destroy  home  mortgages, 
it  will  make  them  cheaper  and  more 
aceesaible,  all  to  the  benefit  of  the 
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problem  cases  wfll  increase  as  future 
failing  thrifts  can  no  longer  be  merged 
or  acquired  by  other  institutions.  The 
higher  the  resolution  percentage,  the 
greater  the  cost  of  the  F8LIC.  and  ul- 
timately to  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  am  and  will  continue  to  be  opposed 
completely  to  any  short  sighted  and 
unrealistic  baOout  scheme  that  will 
surely  fall. 

D  1910 

TO  quote  the  Bank  Board's  chair- 
man's views  on  the  smaller  funding 
plan,  he  say. 

The  sdopUon  of  pUns  involvinc  lesser  re- 
fspWaHMtkm  reaouroes  would  be  tanU- 
mount  to  the  adoption  of  a  continuous  crisis 
resolution.  No  one  has  demonstrated  that 
such  sums  are  even  remotely  adequate  to 
meet  the  full  macnitude  of  the  FSLIC's 
problems. 

I  submit  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  argtmient  used  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  w*nHng  Committee 
that  even  a  lousy  $5  billion  to  solve 
this  problem,  even  over  a  2-year 
period,  even  with  an  annual  cap  is 
better  than  nothing  at  all.  And  I 
submit  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that 
is  not  right  What  we  ought  to  do  is 
address  the  problem  in  a  realistic  and 
woifaa>le  solution  to  the  crisis  that 
faces  us  alL 

The  other  alternative  that  has  been 
offered  to  reci4>italize  FSIAC  is  the 
Treasury  plan.  The  Treasury  plan 
shares  some  of  the  problems  that  the 
smaller  plans  share  but  it  authorizes 
the  sale  of  $15  billion  of  recapitaliza- 
tion plan  bonds  over  the  next  5  years. 
One  major  defect  in  the  Treasury's 
plan  Is  that  it  would  require  thrifts  to 
pay  interest  on  the  borrowed  bonds 
with  the  special  assessment.  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  mortgaging  the 
future  of  all  of  the  thrift  industry  for 
many  years  to  come.  Thrifts  are  al- 
ready paying  2%  times  as  much  in  pre- 
miums as  are  their  FDIC  counterparts. 
It  is  increasingly  difficult  for  healthy 
thrifts  to  attract  depositers  and  make 
a  profit  with  a  special  assessment  in 
effect.  The  Treasury  plan  proposes  to 
phase  out  the  special  assessment 
within  5  years.  But  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  demonstrated  that 
even  the  Treasury  plan  will  not  be 
enough  to  solve  the  problem.  If  this  is 
true,  the  special  assessment  may  have 
to  continue  indefinitely,  effectively 
bleeding  the  profitable  portion  of  the 
thrift  industry  for  a  great  number  of 
years  to  come.  Clearly,  if  enacted,  the 
Treasury  plan  would  seriously  harm 
the  stronger  element  of  the  thrift  in- 
dustry and  weaken  its  profitable  seg- 
ment Additionally,  there  is  consider- 
able question  whether  or  not  we  can 
market  these  bonds  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  Interest.  The  risk  premiiun 
may  be  very  high.  Finally,  the  other 
major  defect  in  the  Treasury  logic  is 
that  it  erroneously  asstunes  an  8-per- 
cent annual  growth  in  thrift  deposits. 


Th^  shaken  confidence  in  FSLIC's 
fui|d  has  already  reduced  the  growth 
of  fi^L  deposits  and  will  have  an  in- 
cre  isingly  adverse  effect  on  any  future 
increases.  According  to  the  Wall 
Strbet  Journal  of  March  24,  Tuesday, 
Just  a  few  days  ago,  "withdrawals  from 
federally  insured  S&L's  exceeded  de- 
posits by  $2.2  billion  in  January.  The 
Baak  Board  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
this  represents  a  much  larger  deterio- 
ration in  deposits  than  the  normal 
h^day  withdrawals  of  E>ecember." 

Dpes  anyone  believe  that  people  are 
goiiig  to  put  their  money  into  S&Ls 
ovei-  the  next  2  years  unless  we  really 
solve  this  problem  and  restore  public 
coitfidence?  Certainly  you  caimot  an- 
ticipate an  8-percent  annual  increase 
in  Ihose  deposits  with  the  situation 
which  we  are  discussing  today. 

14  addition,  higher  capital  require- 
ments are  going  to  give  thrift  manag- 
meot  an  incentive  to  shrink  their  de- 
posits l}ecause  it  will  be  easier  and  less 
dilutive  to  existing  stock  holders  to 
raisp  capital  ratios  by  shrinking  in  size 
rather  than  by  selling  additional  stock, 
e  Treasury  recap  plan  f  undamen- 
pledges  and  leverages  much  of 
FSIilC's  highly  unpredictable  income 
streton  over  the  next  20  to  30  years 
and  simply  will  not  begin  to  generate 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  FSLIC's 
present  or  future  insolvency  problems. 
I  isaid  earlier  today  in  a  1-mlnute 
statbment.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  ap- 
proach in  anybody's  recap  plan,  there- 
ford  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Coyer  up  the  serious  nature  of  the 
proflem  with  accounting  gimmicks, 
ne  a  painful  resolution  as  long 
as  possible:  if  money  is  needed  to  bail 
it  out,  get  the  winners  in  the  program 
to  subsidize  the  losers;  provide  band- 
aida  and  window  dressing  and  show  ap- 
propriate concern  and  compassion  by 
ordering  forbearance  through  the  use 
of  dapital  certificates  of  an  insolvent 
ageAcy  which  are  nothing  more  or  less 
thai  a  phony  lOU;  and  f inaUy.  tap  the 
TreAsury  only  in  desperation  after  all 
elsejfails.  So  what  is  the  answer  to  this 
frig|itenlng  spectacle?  I  believe  there 
tter  alternative  and  perhaps  sev- 
of  them.  The  one  I  prefer  and 
would.  I  believe,  permanently 
the  thrift  crisis  and  not  simply 
ne  the  inevitable  recognition  of 
the  problem. 

I  have,  as  has  been  so  kindly  stated 
by  Ithe  gentleman  from  Wisc(»isln, 
watched  as  the  FSLIC  crisis  has  grown 
over  the  last  several  years.  I  first 
began  to  talk  openly  about  FSLIC's 
deteriorating  financial  condition  in 
1989. 

I  have  taken  to  the  well  of  this 
House  two  or  three  times  before  to 
spedk  at  length  on  this  issue.  I  asked 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  FSLIC's  financial  con- 
dition. That  report  and  its  ongoing 
followups  have  been  available  to  all  of 
us  for  some  months  now. 
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I  put  \  great  deal  of  time,  effort,  and 
though :  into  the  FSLIC  issue. 

At  times  I  felt  like  a  pretty  lonely 
voice  speaking  on  this  issue. 

A  yeaft-  ago  I  warned  Members  of  the 
Congress  that  the  size  of  the  FSLIC 
probleii  was  at  least  $22  bUllon.  $23 
billion.  I  At  that  time  the  Bank  Board 
strongly  disagreed  with  my  assump- 
tions. All  along,  the  Bank  Board  and 
its  chairman  have  deliberately  imder- 
estimat^  or  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  size  of  solving  this  situation. 

The  dhairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  B^  Board  on  October  17,  1985, 
said  h4  would  not  "speculate  but 
maybe  this  is  a  $10  billion  to  $14  bU- 
lion  proplem." 

On  January  27.  1986.  he  said.  "The 
GAO  is  overstating  the  problem"  in  a 
letter  to  the  GAO  he  said.  "It  is  prob- 
ably a  $|22  billion  resolution  problem." 

On  Mkrch  12.  1986,  he  said.  "It  is  a 
$10  billion  to  $14  billion  resolution." 
Then  hje  said  under  questioning,  "It 
might  tkot  be  that  big,  might  not." 
That  was  before  the  House  Banking 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions. I  was  there. 

On  Mky  8,  1986.  less  than  2  months 
later,  h^  said.  "The  assessment  is  a  $16 
billion  problem."  That  is,  less  than  2 
months  later  it  grew  by  $2  billion. 

On  September  19,  1986,  he  said  in  a 
letter  to  me  that  the  current  resolu- 
tion is  '  $7  billion  to  $10  billion."  And 
on  Jani4u7  22,  1987,  Just  6  or  8  weeks 
ago,  he]  said  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Banking  Committee  that  this  is 
a  "$23.5Jbillion  cost  resolution." 

So  ha  has  come  from  nothing  to 
$23.5  billion  since  July  1985.  It  is  time 
to  construct  a  plan  that  will  save 
thrift  industry  and  save  it  now. 

We  cannot  forget  that  it  was  not 
raining  ^hen  Noah  built  his  ark. 

The  Plan  that  I  propose  will  be  con- 
troversial and  is  a  dramatic  departure 
from  our  recent  history.  It  makes  sev- 
eral assumptions. 

Amont  those  are:  First,  FSLIC  is 
bankrupt;  second,  the  recap  plan  will 
not  work  because  it  raises  an  insuffi- 
cient ayiount  of  money  to  correct 
FSLIC's  existing  and  future  Uabllities; 
third,  aq  outright  merger  of  FDIC  and 
FSLIC  1$  not  desirable  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Three  of  these.  Just  three, 
three  ol!  perhaps  the  most  important 
are:  A,  even  FDIC  reserves  are  not 
enough  po  pay  lx>th  its  own  bills  and 
FSLIC's  liabilities;  B.  a  merger  wiU  not 
dispose  of  the  failing  thrifts  in  the 
least  costly  manner,  C.  a  merger  would 
not  accobapllsh  the  severability  of  the 
healthy  thrifts  from  the  brain-dead 
ones  so  that  the  latter  do  not  drag 
down  th0  former. 

Fourth,  reality  is  that  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation  will  ultimately  have  to 
provide  money  to  solve  the  problem, 
and  to  think  otherwise  is  pure  fantasy. 


To  wait  for  the  problem  to  become 
worse  adds  billions  annuaUy  to  the 
costs  of  the  solution  of  this  situation. 

The  thrift  industry  Is  slowly  being 
driven  out  of  the  original  business  for 
which  it  was  formed,  and  it  must  di- 
versify and  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Fifth,  reregulation  of  the  industry 
will  not  ball  out  FSLIC  or  the  insol- 
vent thrifts  and  would  be  damaging 
overall  to  the  thrift  industry. 

Now,  the  plan  that  I  propose,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  fairly  simple.  First,  we 
should  have  the  healthy  part  of  the 
industry  transfer  to  the  FDIC.  All  the 
thrifts  that  can  meet  the  capital  re- 
quirements of  the  FDIC  would  trans- 
fer under  this  plan. 

Upon  transfer,  each  institution 
would  pay  a  reasonable  exit  fee  to 
FSLIC.  Over  a  5-year  transition  period 
imlform  accoimting  standards,  regula- 
tory practices  and  capital  require- 
ments would  be  imposed  on  banks  and 
thrifts  so  that  the  playing  field  of 
their  competition  would  become  truly 
level.  I  suggest  that  at  the  very  least 
two-thirds  of  the  industry  would 
choose  to  transfer. 

D  1920 

Others  close  to  the  capital  require- 
ment threshold  would  have  a  tremen- 
dous incentive  to  raise  fresh  capital  in 
order  to  be  permitted  to  join  the  FDIC 
club. 

Second,  my  proposal  would  charge 
FSLIC  with  just  one  responsibility: 
That  is,  disposing  of  the  thrifts  that 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  transfer  to 
FDIC  coverage,  and  doing  so  in  a 
manner  that  minimizes  for  the  taxpay- 
er the  present  or  future  cost  of  dispos- 
al. In  order  to  fund  FSLIC  we  would 
combine  FSLIC's  present  reserves  with 
exit  fees  from  the  healthy  thrifts,  and 
the  retained  earnings  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks.  Under  this  propos- 
al there  would  be  no  reason  to  main- 
tain the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks, 
thus  allowing  us  to  use  their  retained 
earnings  to  pay  for  some  of  the 
FSLIC's  losses.  Additionally,  we  would 
place  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  behind  the  FSLIC  funds 
so  as  to  avoid  any  loss  of  confidence 
among  depositors  in  those  institutions. 

FSLIC  would  be  given  5  years  to  ac- 
complish the  task  of  disposing  of  the 
remaining  insolvent  thrifts.  I  think 
that  this  time  period  is  sufficient  to 
allow  those  thrifts  that  are  currently 
experiencing  problems  to  build  their 
capital  to  transfer  to  FDIC.  Those 
that  are  beyond  saving  should  be 
closed  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
minimize  FSLIC's  losses. 

As  with  all  ideas,  there  will  be  parts 
of  this  plan  that  will  be  subject  to  crit- 
icism from  industry  sectors.  But  this 
proposal  rises  above  these  Interests 
and  is  a  giant  leap  forward,  not  only  in 
solving  our  current  thrift  crisis,  but  in 
paving  the  way  for  long  overdue  regu- 


latory reform  of  America's  financial 
services. 

Allow  me  to  expand  on  the  positives 
that  this  proposal  offers  in  solving  the 
FSLIC  problem. 

First,  and  most  Importantly,  it  wfll 
minimize  the  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  Maryland  and  Ohio  eventu- 
ally had  to  use  taxpayer  funds  for  a 
bailout.  Why  not  recognize  that  some 
budget  assistance  is  inevitable,  and 
compartmentalize  the  problem  in 
order  to  minimize  our  losses? 

Second,  this  proposal  will  save  the 
healthy  portion  of  the  thrift  industry, 
which  is  holding  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  deposits.  Unlike  the 
Treasury  recap  plan  it  will  not  burden 
healthy  thrifts  with  onerous  special 
assessments  or  extract  prohibitive  exit 
fees.  Most  of  the  institutions  support- 
ing the  smaller  dollar  plan  are  doing 
so  because  they  recognize  that  their 
own  solvency  is  in  danger  under  the 
TreasiuTT  scheme. 

Third,  the  Congress  would  immedi- 
ately restore  public  confidence  in  the 
banking  system.  No  longer  will  it  have 
to  witness  an  FSLIC  crisis  spelled  out 
in  the  papers  everyday.  Safety  and 
soimdness  will  be  restored  to  the  ma- 
jority of  savings  institutions.  No 
longer  will  they  be  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  business  as  the  American 
public  becomes  increasingly  disen- 
chanted with  thrifts. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  into  think- 
ing that  if  we  revisit  this  problem  in  1 
or  2  years  that  we  will  have  some  kind 
of  quick  resolution.  It  has  taken  us  3 
years  to  reach  this  point  alone.  Public 
confidence  will  surely  erode  if  we  don't 
solve  this  problem  now. 

Fourth,  we  will  prevent  a  crisis 
driven  merger  of  the  FSLIC  and 
FDIC.  Nothing  could  be  worse  for  all 
sectors  of  the  industry.  It  would  jeop- 
ardize the  FDIC  fund,  would  hide  the 
real  problems  of  the  thrift  industry 
and  not  address  the  need  to  meld  to- 
gether two  financial  regulatory  struc- 
tures which  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness. It  is  the  easy  answer,  but  the 
most  dangerous  solution.  But  in  an 
election  year  Congress,  or  a  Congress 
that  faces  an  exhausted  public,  will  be 
very  tempted  to  simply  merge  the 
funds.  We  must  prevent  that. 

Finally,  the  Congress  will  simply  be 
ratifying  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  marketplace.  The  market 
place  has  overrun  the  ability  of  the 
regulatory  system  to  regulate  it.  We 
do  not  need  a  separate  thrift  industry 
anymore  simply  to  fund  home  mort- 
gages. That  already  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  secondary  mortgage 
market,  mortgage  bundling,  REMIC's, 
and  so  forth.  We  really  don't  need  the 
Home  Loan  Banks  anymore  or  even 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
We  no  longer  fear  a  shortage  of  home 
mortgages  in  the  marketplace.  Home 
mortgages  are  big  business  now.  Who 
hasn't  heard  of  Ginnie  Mae's,  Freddie 


Mac,  Fannie  Mae.  A  merger  of  the 
funds  won't  destroy  home  mortgages. 
it  wiU  make  them  cheaper  and  more 
accessible,  all  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer.  The  thrifts  recognize  that 
already,  and  it  is  time  that  the  Con- 
gress does  the  same. 

In  conclusion,  &Cr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  faces  a  very  serious  problem, 
and  as  is  often  the  case,  rather  than 
leading  the  way  we  will  continue  to 
grope  and  stumble  untU  the  problem 
overtakes  us  and  gives  us  no  choice 
but  to  do  something  even  if  it  is  too 
late. 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  nor  the 
last  time,  even  today,  that  a  Member 
will  plead  his  cause  on  a  particular 
issue  before  the  House.  It  is  serious,  it 
is  a  problem,  it  is  a  crisis,  we  hear 
these  worlds  so  often  that  they  have 
become  cliches,  and  they  usually  fall 
on  deaf  ears. 

But  it  is  Just  a  matter  of  time  before 
this  crisis  does  catch  up  to  us.  It  will 
be  a  political  problem  for  many.  No 
one  wants  to  have  the  thrift  Industry 
collapse  on  their  watch.  I  don't  want  it 
to  happen  on  mine. 

It  will  have  a  budget  impact,  because 
sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to  ball  out 
the  FSLIC,  and  no  one  around  here 
likes  to  cut  spending,  or  increase  the 
deficit,  but  we  may  have  to  do  both. 
And  if  you  don't  think  a  bailout  is 
coming,  you  have  ignored  the  fact  that 
we  are  witnessing  a  race  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  between  FSLIC  and  the 
Farm  Credit  System  [FCSl,  and  they 
will  soon  be  joined  by  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guarantee  Corp.,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission — all  those 
hogs  rooting  in  the  public  trough  all 
at  once  is  mind  boggling.  And  the  po- 
tential budgetary  imiMUit  is  enormous. 

Finally,  I  would  ask  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  focus  on  this  prob- 
lem. To  give  consideration  to  the  most 
thoughtful  approach.  To  reject  quick 
fixes,  and  to  restore  confidence  with 
the  public  so  that  we  can  indeed 
handle  this  problem  before  it  becomes 
a  real  crisis,  and  to  prove  that  we  are 
capable  of  preventing  continuation  of 
this  situation  through  insufficient 
action. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
address  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for 
his  very  detailed  analjrsis  of  the  thrift 
industry  and  the  problems  that  face 
us. 

Possibly  in  the  few  minutes  that  we 
have  remaining,  we  can  conduct  a 
little  colloquy,  because  I  have  some 
concerns  about  the  proposal  that  the 
gentleman  has  presented,  as  anyone 
would,  without  knowing  more  about  it 

The  question  I  think  we  need  to  talk 
a  little  bit  about  is  the  liquidation 
process  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  charted  a  course  that  is  some- 
what  different   than   the   gentleman 
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from  Virginia's  proposal,  snd  possibly 
will  be  the  oouise  that  we  will  have  to 
take  In  the  near  tenn. 

Again,  hopefully  that  course  could 
prove  to  be  fruitful,  or  at  least  start  us 
in  the  ri^t  direction. 

The  gaitlanan  from  Virginia  talked 
in  his  detafled  analysis  of  the  methods 
by  irtilch  he  would  propose  to  solve 
this.  We  talk  here  and  we  say  that 
somewhere  between  65  and  70  percent. 
for  purposes  of  our  discussion,  of  the 
current  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  solvoat.  Evoi  those  that  are  not 
solvent  and  well  nm.  that  have  had 
the  problems  that  have  been  aUuded 
to,  do  have  the  FSLIC's  hacking  for 
those  investors  who  have  the  $100,000 
w  leas  accounts. 

a  1930 

We  talk  here  now.  if  we  can  use  the 
70  percent  for  the  purpose  of  our  dis- 
cussion, of  those  that  are  sound,  and 
the  30  percent  should  be  liquidated. 
Uke  all  things,  there  is  no  black  and 
white  in  that  kind  of  business,  so  there 
are  some  that  can  recover,  some  that 
are  not  brain  dead,  which  is  the  term. 
I  believe,  the  gentleman  iised.  which 
would  be  those  up  in  the  higher  eche- 
l<»is  of  that  30  percent. 

How  would  the  gentleman  propose 
under  his  plan  to  address  those  types 
in  that  middle  range  for  possible  salva- 
tion or  to  bring  them  back  from  inten- 
sive care? 

Mr.  PARRI8.  What  I  would  do  to 
distinguish  between  the  brain  deads 
and  the  healthy,  well-capitalized  insti- 
tutions that  have  an  enormous  future 
is  to  make  them  meet  the  capital  re- 
quirements of  the  FDIC.  The  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  imder  the  old  reg- 
ulations the  capital  requirements  of 
FDIC  wlilch  ins\u%  banks  were  6  per- 
cent. The  capital  requirements  of  the 
F8IJC.  as  I  have  indicated  in  my 
statement,  were  reduced  from  4  to  3 
percent  several  years  ago,  and  there 
are  598  tnstitutions  that  do  not  have 
those,  that  do  not  have  that  much. 

Mr.  McCAJNDLESS.  The  gentleman 
was  referring  to  RAP  accoimting. 
which  are  regulatory  accounting  prin- 
ciples, and  which  are  dubious  at  best? 

Mr.  PARRI8.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Let  me  see  if  I 
have  this  straight.  When  we  take  this 
step  and  we  determine  the  coital 
assets  necessary.  wHl  we  at  that  time 
be  using  OAP  or  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  OAP.  generally  accept- 
ed accounting  principles. 

Mr.  McCANDIfSS.  CurrenUy.  with 
respect  to  the  banks  that  enjoy  insur- 
ance under  FDIC— not  the  PSLIC— 
could  one  say  with  a  certain  amoimt  of 
certainty  that  they  are  using  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  And  the  regula- 
tory agencies,  be  it  State  or  Federal. 


do  adhere  to  these  types  of  accoimting 
principles? 

Sir.  PARRIS.  That  is  correct.  If  I 
mi^t  Just  add  to  the  gentleman's 
statlement,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Board  devised  RAP— regulatory 
hunting  principles— in  a  way  to 
help  buck  up  insolvent  thrifts  in  the 
rate  cnmch.  the  interest  rate  cnmch. 
in  the  early  1980's.  and  consequently 
many  of  the  practices  that  are  utilized 
by  thrift  industries  around  the  Nation 
today  are  in  fact  very  deceiving  in 
terms  of  the  real  worth  of  their  assets. 
Coi^sequently.  the  recognition  of  the 
severity  of  the  problem  is  very  easily 
obfascated.  Tou  can  say,  "Well,  these 
jtutions  meet  RAP  accounting 
priiKiples,"  but  RAP  accounting  is 
ver],  very  fuzzy  in  terms  of  wliat  it 
per^ts  you  to  do  and  what  it  does 
not 

Mk-.  McCANDLESS.  Under  the  gen- 
tleman's proposal,  then,  we  have 
meiyed  those  that  can  meet  the  neces- 
sary capital  requirements  with  the  ex- 
isting banking  industry  under  the 
FDIC  umbrella.  At  this  point  are  we 
going  to  then  have  the  ABC  National 
Bank  of  Dash  Hyphen  Dash  City  and 
the  XYZ  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion of  Dash  Hyphen  Dash  City  pro- 
posihg  to  its  customers  or  providing  to 
its  (Customers  the  same  total  range  of 
f  inahcial  services? 

m.  PARRIS.  Yes,  I  would  have 
them  do  so.  And  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  we  do  not  do  so,  we 
fail  to  recognize  reality  in  the  real 
world  today.  And  let  me  remind  the 
gendem&n— I  am  sure  he  is  aware  of 
this,  although  perhaps  others  are 
not— that  the  institution  that  provides 
the  largest  amount  of  individual  fi- 
nancing today  is  an  insurance  compa- 
ny. The  organization  tiiat  provides  the 
larg^t  amount  of  consumer  finsjidng 
for  Consumer  goods  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  They  are  in  the 
banking  business,  and  they  are  going 
to  continue  to  l)e  in  the  lianking  busi- 
ness. 

The  difference  is  that  when  the  reg- 
ulators and  the  regulations  limit  the 
financial  institutions  of  this  Nation  to 
compete  because  those  institutions  are 
not  required  to  have  reserves,  because 
the*  are  not  under  the  same  Umita- 
tion  in  terms  of  their  operation  and 
reporting  requirements  and  things  of 
thaf  Idnd,  we  create  what  is  tmovm  in 
the  industry  as  an  unlevel  playing 
When  I  am  able  in  my  institu- 
to  do  things  you  cannot  do  be- 
you  are  a  federally  regulated 
Ft  or  lianic.  then  I  have  an  enor- 
competitive  advantage  in  the 
Cetplace,  and  if  we  do  not  fail  to 
that  in  the  early  or  near 
we  are  going  to  seriously  cripple 
{delivery  of  financial  services  in 
thia  Nation. 

VOr.  McCANDLESS.  Then  if  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  proposal  cor- 
rectly, at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
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comblnl  og  these  two.  we  are  giving  ad- 
ditional iMwers  that  are  not  presently 
enjoyed  to  the  commercial  l)anks:  is 
that  cor  rect? 

Mr.  pArris.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  my  statement  I  indicat- 
ed that  regulatory  practices,  capital 
requirements,  and  operating  limita- 
tions should  all  be  leveled  l>etween 
savings  ftnd  loans,  thrifts,  and  banks, 
and  I  wfuld  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  aije  those  who  argue— and  I  tend 
to  agreie  with  this— that  with  the 
changes  in  technology  and  the  deUv- 
ery  of  |  services  generally  in  this 
Nation,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
computer  capabiUties,  by  perhaps  the 
turn  of  the  century  we  will  witness  in 
this  Nation  the  delivery  of  financial 
services;  through  institutions  which 
are  all  ijhe  same,  and  they  will  be  big 
ones  an^  medium-sized  ones  and  small 
ones  in  different  places  in  the  country. 
They  wijl  be  all  alike,  and  they  will  de- 
liver the  same  kinds  of  services  in  a 
competitive  marketplace,  and  that  will 
in  my  view  t)e  the  best  of  all  worlds  for 
the  consumers  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Referring  to 
some  of  the  areas  about  which  concern 
has  been  expressed  by  third  parties— 
and  maybe  the  gentleman  would  like 
to  comntent  on  this  relative  to  his  pro- 
posal—the independent  insurance 
agent  Who  has  provided  a  valuable 
service  to  ills  community  over  the 
years  is  wondering  alx>ut  how  he 
might  fit  into  this  expansion  of  total 
commercial  services,  as  well  as  his  col- 
leagues torho  has  l)een  an  independent 
real  estate  broker  for  a  number  of 
years,     j 

How  does  the  gentleman  perceive 
that  as  tjhe  flow  progresses  in  this  area 
and  this  transition  that  he  is  propos- 
ing tak^  place? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  dixficult  aspects  of  this  complex 
problem,  as  the  gentleman  has  recog- 
nized and  indicated. 

The  thing  we  cannot  do  is  precipi- 
tously niake  a  crisis  merger  of  the  two. 
referring  to  the  Insurance  funds,  or  a 
dramatic  change  that  would  be  inimi- 
cal to  the  interests  of  any  of  the  major 
Industrie  of  this  Nation.  We  have  to 
plan  an  I  orderly,  intelligent  transition 
based  in  real-world  realities  and 
changes  in  the  marketplace  itself. 

The  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  tjhat  I  think  we  must  try  des- 
perately, to  iMdance  the  equities,  if  you 
will,  bui  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  issuance  of  insuirance  and  the 
underwnting  of  securities,  particularly 
mortgagie-backed  securities  and  munic- 
ipal bohd  financings,  things  of  that 
l^ind,  are  in  fact  being  accomplished 
today  by  imregulated  institutions  that 
are  not  required  to  provide  reserves. 

If  we  continue  to  ignore  that  prob- 
lem, we  have  what  I  have  indicated 
earlier  ii  i  an  unlevel  playing  field,  and 
sooner  ^t  later  the  Ma  and  Pa  SAL, 


which  has  an  enormous  amount  of  ob- 
ligation to  its  brick  and  mortar  cost 
because  of  the  branch  locations  in  its 
market  area,  will  have  to  go  out  of  the 
business  of  writing  a  single  home 
mortgage  one  at  a  time,  because  when 
I  engage  in  those  as  a  mortgage 
banker  and  wholesale  a  number  of 
mortgages  and  sell  them  on  the  sec- 
ondary market.  I  can  do  it  cheaper 
than  you  can.  and  I,  therefore,  can 
provide  those  mortgages  at  lower  in- 
terest rates,  and  I  will  beat  your  brains 
out  in  a  competitive  marketplace  be- 
cause I  am  giving  a  similar  service  for 
a  lesser  cost,  and  that  is  what  is  hap- 
pending  in  this  Nation  today. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to 
bring  up  for  the  gentleman's  comment 
relative  to  his  proposal. 

In  some  25  States,  as  I  remember  it— 
and  I  might  be  off  by  one  or  two— we 
have  State-chartered  savings  and  loan 
associations,  which  charter  approval  is 
conditioned  upon  the  fact  that  they 
have  available  to  their  depositors 
PSLIC  insurance.  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  insurance  for  those  accounts.  In 
those  cases  where  these  State  charters 
take  place,  the  State  pretty  well  deter- 
mines within  certain  minimal  param- 
eters what  can  and  cannot  be  done  by 
that  savings  and  loan.  In  most  cases 
that  is  far  more  lilieral  than  with  a 
federally  chartered  savings  and  loan. 

How  does  the  gentleman  see  the 
State-chartered  institutions,  be  they 
banking  institutions,  commerical 
banking  institutions  or  the  savings  and 
loans  that  I  have  alluded  to.  fitting 
into  this  master  plan? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  State-chartered  thrifts 
would  be  regulated.  Just  like  State- 
chartered  banks  are  now.  Again  this  is 
going  to  have  to  be  very  delicately  fine 
tuned,  and  the  transition  here  is  going 
to  have  to  be  provided  so  that  the  pre- 
cipitous change  in  the  marketplace  cir- 
cumstances is  not  inimical  to  the 
future  of  an  important  part  of  many 
of  these  industries. 

D  1940 

By  the  same  token,  they  are  in  the 
business  of  the  delivery  of  financial 
services,  and  that  can  be  and  must  l>e, 
in  my  view,  uniformly  generated  in  the 
competitive  marketplace  in  the  future. 
Now,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  all  of  the 
regulatory  possibiUties  of  the  param- 
eters of  who  regulates  whom,  what  the 
restrictions  are,  that  sort  of  thing, 
would  all  have  to  be  addressed  by  this 
Congress.  But  certainly  a  trip  of  a 
thousand  miles  starts  with  a  first  step, 
and  if  we  do  not  define  the  problem 
and  commence  the  finding  of  a  solu- 
tion, we  are  never  going  to  get  there. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Do  you  perceive 
there  being  a  two-tier  capital  require- 
ment there?  A  State  institution  would 
have  one  set  of  rules  under  this  pro- 


gram and  a  federally  chartered  institu- 
tion have  another? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  think  a  more  prefer- 
able approach  would  be  to  provide  a 
reasonable  ci^iital  requirement  for  a 
financial  institution  that  is  given  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayer  funds  for  in- 
surance of  its  deposits. 

If  whatever  that  level  of  capital  re- 
sponsibility or  requirements  may  be, 
to  give  State-chartered  institutions 
that  opportunity  to  draw  in  the  event 
of  financial  setbacks  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  credit  window  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  price  that  they  must  pay  by  gen- 
erating sufficient  capital  to  tend  to 
insiue  that  there  will  not  be  an  enor- 
mous number  of  those  that  will  come 
and  be  a  drain  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  The  reason  I 
asked  this  question  is  because  in  many 
of  the  cases,  and  I  wiU  say  the  major 
cases  of  problem  areas  that  we  cur- 
rently have,  the  demise  of  energy,  the 
problem  of  agriculture  and  so  forth, 
have  been  a  problem  for  that  geo- 
graphical location.  But  in  more  cases 
than  I  would  like  to  say.  it  has  been 
the  deregulation  of  State  institutions 
by  that  State  freeing  that  Institution 
up  to  go,  as  we  would  say,  wild  in  the 
candy  store  as  a  child  would  and,  as  a 
result,  we  have  the  deficiency  that  we 
are  currently  tallying  about  and  your 
program  addresses  and  proposes. 

You  perceive  this  as  not  being  possi- 
ble then  imder  your  plan,  a  repeat  of 
that,  simply  you  are  changing  the  in- 
surance process  and  you  are  requiring 
a  certain  capital  level  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis but  you  do  not  have  on  conceiv- 
ably you  would  not  have  regulatory 
power  over  the  operation,  other  than 
auditory  power,  of  this  State  institu- 
tion which  is  chartered  locally. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Perhaps  I  have  con- 
fused the  gentleman  modestly;  I  regret 
that  if  it  is  so.  I  would  not  propose 
that  we.  certainly  in  the  short  term, 
and  by  that  I  mean  IS  or  20  or  30 
years,  that  we  eliminate  the  dual 
banking  system,  the  dual  regulatory 
processes  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  tliat  even 
in  the  gentleman's  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, State-chartered  institutions 
can  invest  in  direct  investments  100 
percent  of  their  capitaL  I  think  that  is 
modestly  too  liberal.  I  would,  given  my 
choice,  limit  that  somewhat.  But  that 
is  a  State  regulatory  agency's  decision 
to  make  and  the  State  legislature. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  that 
State-chartered  institution  wants  to 
engage  in  those  Idnds  of  business  prac- 
tices and  make  those  kinds  of  direct 
investments  and  risk,  therefore,  its 
capital,  it  should  not  l>e  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  security  and  the  competitive 
advantage  that  is  provided  by  being  a 
part  of  the  federally  insured  savings 
and  loan  fund.  So  that  if  you  permit 
the  high-fliers  to  engage  in  windfarm 
investments  and  they  lose,  they  are 


going  to  lose  their  money,  not  the  tax- 
payers' money.  That  is  the  inv>ortant 
distinction. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  in  summary  here  we 
mayl>e  ought  to  bring  up  a  couple  of 
points  for  those  may  have  followed 
this  at  some  point  or  another,  that 
once  again  the  current  savings  and 
loans,  irrespective  of  their  current  fi- 
nancial status,  do  enjoy  the  protection 
of  their  savings  and  loan  customers, 
those  depositors  who  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  Behind  that  is  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States,  so  we  in  no  way  want  to  cause 
any  alarm  in  those  people  who  invest 
in  the  savings  and  loans  and  that  we 
are  not  using  scare  tactics. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  that  the 
current  system  of  delivering  financial 
services  was  fine  50  years  ago  or 
maybe  even  40  years  ago  or  maybe 
even  30  years  ago  when  the  ability  of 
an  individual  to  go  out  and  find  a 
person  who  was  willing  to  loan  him 
money  to  build  his  home  was  not  avaU- 
able,  and  so  that  was  the  beginning  of 
the  savings  and  loan  association 
system.  A  means  by  which  money  was 
available  in  the  mortgage  centers  of 
the  country  through  that  process  for 
the  person  to  Iwrrow  to  build  a  home 
with  a  modest  down  payment. 

Now.  we  have  come  full  cirele  and  we 
have  institutions  who  operate  around 
the  clock  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  transferring  by  computer  l>asic 
information  from  the  west  coast  of 
California  in  the  evening  to  Hong 
Kong  for  the  next  day.  and  at  the 
evening  in  Hong  Kong  transfer  it  to 
London  for  the  next  day  and  repeat 
that.  And  so.  in  your  very,  very  de- 
tailed and  precise  statements,  you 
talked  atMUt  the  computer  age  and 
how  that  has  changed  the  entire  proc- 
ess along  with  the  way  we  currently 
provide  services  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  financial  world,  be  it 
home  mortgages,  investments,  bonds 
and  whatever.  Therefore,  it  is  time  to 
take  a  look  at  the  entire  system, 
modify  it,  bring  it  up  to  date,  and  ad- 
dress current  needs  rather  than  to  try 
and  rebuild  an  archaic  system. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  would  say  that  Is  totally  accu- 
rate. This  perhaps  may  not  even  be 
close  to  a  good  analogy,  but  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  at  one  time  in 
this  Nation  there  was  great  public 
need  for  horse-drawn  milk  wagons,  but 
we  grew  out  of  that  somewhere  in  our 
past,  and  I  submit  to  you  that  some- 
where along  the  line  here  we  have 
gotten  to  the  point  where  there  are 
significant  and  substantial  technologi- 
cal changes  that  have  changed  the 
market  forces  that  need  to  l>e  ad- 
dressed by  this  Congress,  and  with 
some  of  the  failures  of  the  regulatory 
processes  and  the  failure  to  recognize 
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thoie  market-changing  conditions  over 
the  last  few  year*,  we  have  created  a 
aftuatkm  in  which  we  have  permitted 
8(»ne.  not  all,  but  a  significant  portion 
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lir.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  words. 
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We  ha  re  witnessed  brutal  acts  of  terror- 
ism oven  leas  directed  at  Americans  by  ruth- 
less terrorists  of  Arab  heritace.  But  does 


^ this  meap  that  It  is  acceptable  to  take  re- 
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great  Nation  of  ours  is  woven.  We  are  all 
Americans,  first  and  foremost,  and  that  is 
the  oath  that  we  must  follow.  We  are  not 


The  so-called  ideological  provisions  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act  have 
been  used  to  Iceep  out  foreign  visitors  dis- 


thlngs  we  caimot  even  dream  at>out  at 
this  time  all  are  possible  with  materi- 

flic   nrHI/»H   /^on   f*r\T\A\t/*^   AlAtf*i'^/*{f n   arif>«- 
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thoie  martcet-chMigtng  conditions  over 
the  last  few  yean,  we  have  created  a 
situation  In  which  we  have  permitted 
8(Hne.  not  all.  but  a  significant  portion 
of  an  importaht  trillion-dollar  indus- 
try to  create  an  enormous  problem  for 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes.  We 
have  to  address  it;  we  have  to  do  it 
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Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  thank 
thei  gentleman  for  his  Icind  words. 


Mr.  McCANDIiBSS.  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman  because  we  are  in 
the  minority  in  our  voting  today  on 
the  final  writeup  or  markup  of  the  bill 
that  what  is  in  the  bUl  in  the  way  of 
resources  available  in  the  time  it  is 
available  is  very  disappointing  because 
there  is  out  there  a  requirement  far 
greater  than  is  in  the  bill  and  I  would 
agree  far  greater  than  was  in  the 
Treasury  pn^wsaL 

Mr.  PARRIS.  If  the  genUeman 
would  yield  on  that  point.  I  Just  want 
to  make  the  point  that  we  have  in  our 
bOl.  the  bill  that  was  reported  by  the 
committee,  not  with  any  support  from 
the  gentleman  from  California  nor 
myself,  but  in  the  bill  that  wiU  be  re- 
ported to  this  House,  we  have  a  $2.5 
billion  cap.  Now,  we  witnessed  last 
week  the  Dallas  Federal  Home  Loan 
Regional  Bank  that  would  not  issue 
any  more  money  to  the  insolvent 
thrifts,  undercapitalized  and  insolvent 
institutions  that  are  troubled,  in  Hous- 
Um  and  other  parts  of  Texas  in  that 
nuu^et.  They  dmply  could  not  Justify 
the  extension  of  any  more  credit. 

So  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Hfune  Loan  Bank  wrote  them  a  check 
for  )1,100,000,000  and  sent  it  to  Dallas. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  is  tme  sav- 
ings and  loan  institution  in  the  gentle- 
man's home  State  of  California  which, 
if  it  went  belly-up,  and  it  is  reputedly 
very  close,  it  would  cost  our  insurance 
fund  $7  billion  for  Just  one  institution. 
I  have  heard  the  number  3:  another 
gentleman  told  me  7;  I  do  not  know 
what  is  right 

The  point  that  I  am  tnring  to  make 
to  the  gentleman  is  it  is  surely  a  very, 
very  large  number.  To  suggest  that  we 
can  solve  the  problems  of  that  magni- 
tude by  a  $2.5  billion  annual  am  of  the 
utilization  of  cash  from  our  insurance 
fund  is  absurd. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  would  agree 
completely  with  the  gentleman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks 
and  his  contribution  on  the  Banidng 
Committee. 

D  1950 

Although  this  is  a  special  order,  cer- 
tainly it  is  an  order  well  taken  and  the 
time  well  spent  and  the  preparation 
that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
taken,  the  gentleman  should  be  ap- 
plauded for  that  because  he  went 
through  the  whole  process  and  did  not 
shortchange  the  process  in  arriving  at 
his  conclusions  and  his  presentation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  his  time  and  effort 
in  presenting  his  special  order. 


AIm  lRMINO  TREND  OF  DISCRIMI- 
N  %TION  AND  HOSTILITY 

T  yWARD  AMERICANS  OF  ARAB 
ANCESTRY 

•rtie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  pi  evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tles lan  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Comms] 
is  n  cognized  for  30  minutes. 

im.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  the  American  Arab  Anti-Dis- 
criniination  Committee  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  in  Crystal  City,  VA. 
I  wil  bring  this  important  civil  rights 
groap  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaaies.  It  is  a  group  6  years  old.  It  is  a 
finej  organization  composed  of  many 
Americans  of  different  backgrounds 
and  ethnicity.  It  is  a  grass  roots  orga- 
nizaition  wliich  now  has  16,000  mem- 
bers and  60  chapters  working  in  liter- 
ally every  State.  It  is  a  civil  rights  or- 
ganfaation  whose  work  is  focused  on 
compating  defamation  in  the  media 
and  idiscrimination  in  public  life. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  hold  hear- 
ings not  too  long  ago  on  the  subject  of 
discrimination  visited  upon  Arab- 
Americans.  The  remarlis  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginig  [Mr.  Rahall]  were  particular  rel- 
evant. He  said: 

I  Heel  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
ignore  the  alarming  trend  of  discrimination 
and  hostility  toward  Americans  of  Arab  an- 
cestry In  this  country.  As  if  we  had  not 
learned  a  lesson  from  the  past  of  the  harm 
that  can  result  from  unfair  stereotyping  and 
prejudice,  we  are  now  confronted  with  a 
wave  of  anti-Arab  hysteria  which  is  fueled 
by  the  media  and  occasionally  by  our  lead- 
ers in  the  Congress  and  the  Administration. 

An#.  worst  of  all,  this  hysteria  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  terrorist  attacks  on  Ameri- 
cans of  Arab  heritage  right  here  in  the 
United  SUtes  of  America. 

Over  the  last  year,  we  have  witnessed  an 
unstemmed  tide  of  Ramboism'.  fueled  by 
the  President  and  members  of  this  Adminis- 
tration, which  somehow  legitimizes  the 
right,  to  discriminate  against  and  attack 
AraNAmericans.  This  is  an  attitude  which 
prevails  these  days  that  it  is  acceptable  to 
attack  and  slander  and,  yes,  even  kill  Arab- 
Americans  because,  after  all,  Arabs  are  ter- 
rorists and  we  can  somehow  exact  revenge 
for  acts  of  terrorism  by  punishing  those 
who  bappen  to  share  this  common  ancestry. 

It  sounds  Insane  that  this  is  exactly  the 
type  of  thinking  which  has  become  so  prev- 
alent these  days.  And  this  attitude  is  pro- 
moted in  the  pages  of  our  newspapers,  on 
televfeion  and  radio  news  broadcasts,  and  in 
the  fiovie  and  entertainment  industry  as 
well.  Just  as  other  ethnic  groups  in  the  past 
have  )been  forced  imf airly  to  bear  this  cruel 
burden,  Arabs,  and  Arab-Americans,  have 
become  the  black  sheep  of  the  world.  The 
enteitainment  industry  in  particular  has 
cultivated  the  image  of  Arabs  as  blood- 
thirsty terrorists,  shady  business  characters, 
or  plain  buffoons.  Rarely  have  Arab-Ameri- 
cans been  cast  in  any  other  more  human 
role.  They  have  been  degraded  to  the  role  of 
sub-htiman.  and  it  is  this  sub-humanity 
whici  lends  credence  to  those  who  seek  to 
denigpate  Arab-Americans. 


April  1,  1987 


We  haw  witnessed  brutal  acU  of  terror- 
tern  oven  leas  directed  at  Americans  by  ruth- 
less terrorists  of  Arab  heritage.  But  does 
thte  mean  that  it  te  accepUble  to  take  re- 
venge o4  any  Arab  or  Arab-American  or 
anyone  «ho  might  even  look  like  them?  I 
think  not.  Yet.  acts  of  terrorism  against 
them  are  not  on  the  high  priority  list  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatigi^on.  Arab- 
AmericaQs  who  have  been  victimized  by  ter- 
rorism ai|e  not  deemed  worthy  enough  to  re- 
ceive oonpolences  from  the  President  of  the 
United  S^tes,  or  to  be  invited  to  the  White 
House  for  comfort,  as  have  the  families  of 
other  victims  of  similar  senselessness.  There 
te  no  gre^t  outcry  of  Indignation  and  con- 
demnatlcn  of  the  repeated  attacks  on  these 
particular  Americans,  and  I  ask  whjr? 

Last  year,  Alex  Odeh,  the  West  Coast  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Arab  Anti-Discrimi- 
nation Committee,  which  meets  in  Washing- 
ton this  ^eekend.  became  a  victim  of  terror- 
ism here  on  American  soiL  He  had  appeared 
on  television  the  previous  night  ezeitdsing 
hte  constitutional  right  as  an  American  to 
speak  his  mind  in  debating  the  Middle  East 
issue.  Thf  next  morning  he  was  murdered  in 
cold  blood.  Hte  death  was  even  applauded  by 
some  whd  disagreed  with  the  beUefs  he  had 
expressed  the  night  before.  And  what  has 
become  of  the  investigation  into  thte  spread- 
ing terrorism  in  the  United  States?  I  think 
that  thte  te  something  we  should  all  know. 
Hte  munfer  followed  by  a  few  days  the 
murder  Of  Leon  Kllnghoffer  aboard  the 
Achille  Uturo.  In  that  time  we  have  seen 
the  capture,  trial,  and  sentencing  of  Kllng- 
hoffer's  killers,  and  appropriately  so;  and 
yet  we  hsive  seen  very  little,  if  any,  progress 
made  into  finding  the  terrorisU  who  killed 
Alex  Odeh.  and  that  killing  occurred  here  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

And  make  no  mtetake  about  it,  thte  was 
definitely  an  act  of  terrorism.  But  It  has  not 
been  the  only  act  perpetrated  against  Arab- 
Americanf.  The  Arab-American  Anti-Dte- 
criminatlOn  Committee,  an  organization 
which  has  worked  so  hard  to  fight  prejudice 
and  stereotyping,  has  emerged  as  the  prime 
target  themselves  of  terrorists  here  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  the  murder  of 
Alex  Odeh.  the  anti-discrimination  offices 
in  Boston  were  the  target  of  a  bomb  in 
August  of  1985.  Two  brave  police  officers 
were  injured  as  they  attempted  to  disarm 
the  bomb.  Last  Thanksgiving  weekend,  the 
National  Office  of  the  ADC  here  in  Wash- 
ington wae  severely  damaged  by  a  fire  that 
was  believed  to  have  been  deliberately  set. 

These  iacidents  are  all  as  a  result  of  the 
anti-discrimination  members  and  staff  exer- 
cising their  right  of  free  speech.  An  assault 
by  lawles4  thugs  on  the  right  of  one's  free 
speech  te  an  assault  on  the  rights  of  us  all, 
and  it  te  happening  right  here  in  America. 

As  Amehcans,  we  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  in  our  country  rival  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious groups  who  hate  and  kill  each  other 
abroad  manage  somehow  to  live  here  mostly 
in  peace  ahd  friendship.  In  thte  respect,  our 
country  despite  any  other  shortcomings, 
sets  an  ekample  for  the  whole  world  to 
foUow.  Ttite  te  something  that  we  all  want 
to  see  pre^rved.  I  do  not  want  to  see  thte 
country  turned  into  another  Northern  Ire- 
land, Beiilit  or  South  Africa,  where  these 
religious  amd  racial  differences  are  the  baste 
for  widesi^read  killing  and  violence.  Thte  te 
not  what  ithe  United  SUtes  should  be  all 
about.       I 

I  think  If.  te  high  time  that  thte  anti-Arab, 
anti-Arab-American  hysteria  which  has  en- 
gulfed so  many  in  thte  country  be  calmed.  It 
tears  at  the  moral  fabric  upon  which  thte 
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great  Nation  of  ours  te  woven.  We  are  all 
Americans,  first  and  foremost,  and  that  te 
the  path  that  we  must  follow.  We  are  not 
Arab  or  Jews  or  Blacks  first.  We  are  Ameri- 
cans who  have  a  heritage  of  which  we  are 
very  proud,  and  it  te  our  Americanism  which 
must  rule  our  actions  and  our  Intelligence. 
The  laws  and  the  moral  make-up  of  America 
have  shown  us  that  aU  men  are  created 
equal,  that  all  of  us  have  a  right  to  speak 
and  that  that  right  must  be  upheld.  That 
right  for  Arab-Americans  te  being  threat- 
ened and  thte  represents  a  serious  criste  to 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  Thte  right  must 
never  be  threatened  for  any  ethnic  group. 

So  we  must  pledge  here  today  to  work  to- 
gether to  wipe  out  thte  ugly  stain  of  preju- 
dice and  violence  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

D  2000 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  quote  further  from  Anthony  Lewis, 
who  observed: 

It  te  a  basic  constitutional  right  in  thte 
country  to  read  and  express  political  ideas, 
however  unpopular.  We  can  sut>scribe  to 
Pravda.  We  can  dtetribute  literature  calling 
for  replacement  of  Israel  by  a  Palestinian 
sUte.  or  calling  for  a  Greater  Israel  with  its 
Arabs  expelled. 

All  that  te  so  clear  that  I  would  have 
thought  it  unchallengeable.  But  it  te  being 
challenged  now,  from  an  astontehing  quar- 
ter: the  United  SUtes  Government,  through 
its  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

The  I.N.S.  te  taking  the  position  that  free- 
dom of  political  expression  does  not  apply 
to  aliens  resident  in  thte  country.  If  after 
coming  to  America  they  Join  an  organiza- 
tion that  circulates  certain  publications,  the 
I.N.S.  says,  they  can  be  imprisoned  and  de- 
ported. And  that  te  so  even  though  the  orga- 
nization and  the  publications  are  entirely 
lawful— and  could  not,  constitutionally,  be 
made  unlawful. 

Thte  amazing  theory  te  being  pressed  by 
the  IJ<J3.  in  a  case  involving  eight  Palestini- 
an residents  of  Los  Angeles  •  •  •  [who]  were 
arrested  at  gunpoint  on  Jan.  26,  and  pro- 
ceedings to  deport  them  began.  Seven  are  in 
prison  without  bail,  under  conditions  of 
strict  security.  When  they  talk  to  a  lawyer, 
they  are  put  in  shackles. 

You  might  think  that  those  seven  were 
charged  with  throwing  bombs  or  some  other 
horrifying  crime,  the  actual  charge  te  that 
each  te  "a  member  of  ...  an  organization 
that  causes  to  be  written,  circulated,  dtetrib- 
uted,  published  or  dteplayed,  written  or 
printed  matter  advocating  or  teaching  eco- 
nomic international  and  governmental  doc- 
trines of  world  Communism." 

The  organization  te  the  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  a  wing  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization.  The 
P.F.LP.  caUs  itself  Marxtet.  But  as  everyone 
knows,  it  te  a  radical  Palestinian  nationalist 
group,  dedicated  to  the  esUbltehment  of  a 
Palestinian  state. 

A  PJXJ>.  magazine.  Democratic  Pales- 
tine, te  In  university  libraries  and  on  new- 
stands  in  California,  where  people  of  Pales- 
tinian origin  live  in  considerable  numbers. 
No  one  has  suggested  that  there  te  anything 
illegal  about  the  magazine. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the 
right  to  argue  politics,  and  organize  to  that 
end.  te  at  the  "core"  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. And  of  course  the  amendment  makes 
no  distinction  between  citizens  and  others. 
It  says  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  . .  . 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press."  The  freedom  covers  the  country. 


The  so-called  ideological  provteions  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act  have 
been  used  to  keep  out  foreign  vteitors  dte- 
liked  by  Washington  officiate.  Now  the 
I.N.S.  te  trying  to  put  them  to  an  even  more 
dangerous  use:  to  deport  resident  aliens  for 
using  American  political  freedoms. 

A  second  doubt  about  the  case— a  matter 
of  decency  as  well  as  constitutionality— te 
the  way  the  Palestinians  are  being  treated. 
They  have  lived  in  thte  country  for  as  long 
as  15  years.  Suddenly  they  are  thrown  In 
Jail,  shackled,  denied  bail— instead  of  Just 
t>eing  notified  of  any  alleged  immigration 
violation,  as  te  usually  done. 

Why  the  harsh  treatment?  It  seems  de- 
signed to  suggest  some  terrorist  involve- 
ment. But  Justice  Department  officiate  say 
the  F.B.I.  investigated  these  people  for 
months  and  found  no  activity  connected 
with  terrorism. 

Indications  are  that  some  I.N.S.  officiate 
are  using  thte  case  to  try  out  a  "contingency 
plan"  for  handling  susiiected  terrorists.  A 
draft  plan  leaked  to  the  press  last  week  sug- 
gests that  when  no  evidence  of  terrorism 
can  be  found,  suspects  be  charged  with  tech- 
nical immigration  violations,  denied  bail. 
treated  as  security  risks. 

A  third  reason  for  qualms  about  thte  case 
te  the  targeting  of  Palestinians.  The  draft 
contingency  plan  said  the  I.N.S.  would  have 
to  "concentrate  its  counterterrorism  efforts 
against  particular  nationalities  or  groups." 
It  Iteted  eight  examples:  seven  Arab  coun- 
tries and  Iran.  But  in  America,  guUt  te  indi- 
vidual. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  Attorney  General  Meese  should  take 
a  broad  look  at  the  whole  proceeding. 
Surely  he  does  not  want  to  go  down  as  the 
man  who  presided  over  an  attempt  to  make 
a  mockery  of  those  words  on  the  SUtue  of 
Liberty:  the  welcome  to  America  for  those 
"yearning  to  breathe  free." 

So  I  call  upon  all  of  us  who  appreci- 
ate the  first  amendment  to  Join  in  the 
inquiry  being  conducted  by  one  of  the 
subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  understand  what  this 
so-called  INS  option  plan  is  and  why 
such  a  drastic  action  has  been  taken  in 
the  case  that  I  have  brought  to  their 
attention. 


D  2010 


MORE  ON  A  SUPER  DISCOVERY: 
SUPERCONDUCTORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RrrrgR]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  mankind 
has  recently  achieved  a  once  in  a  life- 
time breakthrough  in  science.  The 
ability  to  attain  superconductivity  at 
temperatures  far  higher  and  far  more 
practical  than  the  near  absolute  zero 
temperatures  required  in  the  past  has 
the  potential  for  a  sea  change  in  the 
way  we  live.  Whole  industries  depend- 
ing on  electricity  will  be  made  more  ef- 
ficient. New  products  and  new  indus- 
try wiU  emerge.  New  l^ds  of  electric 
motors,  trains,  cars,  electricity  trans- 
mission, powerful  computers,  electron- 
ic telecommunication  systems,  perhaps 
even    fusion    energy,    and    so    many 


things  we  cannot  even  dream  about  at 
this  time  all  are  possible  with  materi- 
als which  can  conduct  electricity  with- 
out electrical  resistance  and  the  associ- 
ated energy  losses  and  heat  generated. 

BCr.  Speaker,  the  human  intellect 
combined  with  the  human  spirit  in  a 
climate  of  freedom  have  brought  forth 
a  splended  quantmn  leap  in  the  world 
of  science  and  tremendous  implica- 
tions to  our  everyday  lives,  our  stand- 
ard of  living,  our  possibilities  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  world. 

I  am  including  several  recent  articles 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which  de- 
scribe the  importance  of  this  scientific 
breakthrough  to  America  and  to  hu- 
manity. 

Before  I  do,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
what  the  potential  is  for  this  country 
and  what  we  need  to  be  alert  to  as  we 
compete  in  the  global  economy  for  ap- 
plications and  commercialization  of 
the  phenomenon  of  superconductivity: 
Electrical  transmission  without  electri- 
cal resistance. 

This  revolutionary  property,  which 
now  has  been  achieved  in  our  labora- 
tories in  this  couintry  at  the  University 
of  Houston,  woridng  in  conjunction 
with  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Huntsville,  at  Wayne  State  University 
in  Detroit,  at  the  Bell  Telephone  Lab- 
oratories of  the  AT&T  Corp..  and  at 
IBM's  laboratories  in  Switzerland. 
These  revolutionary,  scientific 
achievements  have  been  achieved  in 
Japan  and  in  mainland  China.  They 
have  t>een  achieved  as  we  understand 
it  in  Germany  as  welL  The  implica- 
tions for  America  competing  in  the 
global  economy  are  ateolutely  enor- 
mous. 

We  have  led  the  world  in  the  science 
of  superconductivity,  and  we  have  per- 
liaps  the  first  of  the  breakthroughs. 
But  our  competitor  nations  are  not  far 
behind.  How  we  bring  this  scientific 
achievement  into  the  commercial 
realm  wiU  decide  perhaps  world  eco- 
nomic leadership  this  breakthrough  is 
so  important.  The  United  States  of 
America  will  be  competing  head  on 
with  Japan  and  Japan,  Inc.  Japan  has 
already  put  together  its  leading  minds 
and  leading  institutions  in  industry,  in 
the  tiniversities,  and  in  their  national 
laboratory  in  order  to  define  a  strate- 
gy whereby  they  will  be  first  in  this 
great  new  field,  this  fertile  field  for  in- 
novation and  commercialization  of 
new  products.  The  objective,  says 
Japan's  leading  business  newspaper,  is 
to  organize  industry  to  get  the  Jump 
on  the  West  in  applications  and  com- 
mercialization for  a  huge  new  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is 
first  with  great  potential  and  great  op- 
portunity. It  will  be  an  exciting  race  as 
Japan  and  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many and  the  rest  of  Europe  compete 
in  this  new  field. 

How  we  get  o\a  science  to  the  mar- 
ketplace  in  this  new   field,   how  we 
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compete  in  the  race  with  the  Jaiw- 
ncK.  as  I  have  said,  will  have  enor- 
mous ImpUeatlons  for  future  world 
eoonomle  leadership.  Our  House  Re- 
puhUean  Task  Force  aa  High  Technol- 
ofy  and  Oompetltivenefls  intends  to 
play  a  lead  nde  in  bringing  this  break- 
through to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
the  administration  here  in  the  Federal 
Oovenunent  and  to  the  American 
peofde. 

The  articles  referred  to  f oUow: 

[Pkom  the  Wall  Street  Jounutl,  Mar.  31, 

1987] 

Sufu  Duuuf  uuss 

Band  by  Irsnamok?  Had  eoough  of  "tn- 
■Ider-tndtaic"  InveaMgattoM?  Take  heart. 
While  poHtfciann  and  proaecutors  dance 
atop  the  heads  of  lesal  pins,  adence  has  Just 
presented  two  of  the  moot  »*«— "t  discover- 
ies of  our  time— aupeioonductivity  and  a 
grand  and  pussUng  nipeinova. 

ReaearchefB  ifi^fcing  Buperconductivity 
have  been  adenoe's  men  of  La  Mancha. 
dreaming  an  impoaaible  dream.  The  dream 
waa  the  poaalbfllty  of  creating  materials 
that  would  transmit  electricity  at  room  tem- 
pomture  without  losing  power  into  the 
transmitting  materiaL  Supereonducted  elec- 
tricity, for  tnstanre.  could  be  transmitted 
from  coast  to  coast  without  any  loss  of 


The  search  began  in  1911,  when  a  Dutch 
actentist  ofaaerred  that  at  temperatures  near 
absolute  aero,  or  460  degrees  below  zero 
Fahrenheit,  supercondoctiTity  occurred. 
This  required  special  equipment  and  used 
expensive  liquid  helium  as  a  coolant.  That 
set  scientists  on  a  long,  frustrating  search  to 
raise  the  temperature  for  sut>erconductivity 
and  make  it  practical. 

Now.  in  the  past  year,  scientists  txlieve 
that  they  have  learned  how  to  achieve  su- 
perconduction at  highor  temperatures  using 
new,  ceramidike  materials.  The  practical 
appUcatioos  could  be  immense.  At  a  scientif- 
ic colloquium  in  New  Toili  on  March  18. 
BeO  lAbs  physicist  Bertram  Batlogg  stood 
before  a  hall  cnunmed  with  excited  col- 
leagues and  spoke  six  words  that  may 
become  history's  signature  for  the  supercon- 
ductivity revolutifm:  "I  think  our  life  has 
changed." 

Electric  motors  may  become  much  small- 
er, perhaps  a  tenth  of  their  current  size. 
Electric  cars  become  a  reasonable  option. 
The  Japanese  have  been  worldng  on  a  new 
raflway  design  that  uses  electromagnets  to 
levitate  the  train  slightly  above  the  tracks 
and  propel  it  at  super  speeds; 
superconductivity  could  make  such  trains 
an  affordable  reality. 

Electricity  could  be  stored  in  large  mag- 
nets for  use  at  times  of  peak  demand,  reduc- 
ing the  need  to  maintain  often  idle  power- 
generating  faculties.  Magnets  also  might  be 
used  to  contain  fusi<m  reactions  to  produce 
electrldty  using  sea  water  for  f ueL 

In  medicine,  superconductivity  could  pro- 
vide better  imaging  technologies,  identify- 
ing tumors  without  surgery.  Computers 
could  be  made  smaller  and  infinitely  faster, 
increasing  their  sbOity  to  solve  complex 
problems  quickly. 

lliere  could  be  large  gains  in  national  se- 
curity. Superconductivity  would  vastly  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  a  strategic  defense 
agahwti  nuclear  we^wns;  computers  would 
be  able  to  pinpoint  the  targets  more  clearly, 
and  dispatfh  interc^tors  or  focus  laser 
beams  more  quickly.  An  adaptation  of  the 
levitating  raDway  could  also  be  used  to  help 


rockets  for  civilian  or  military  use  by 
them  an  initial  boost,  much  like  cata- 
on  aircraft  carriers.  Rodiets  would  re- 
leas  fuel  and  be  able  to  carry  substan- 
larger  payloads. 

hard  work  in  these  areas  lies  ahead 
of  cpurae.  It  is  rare,  though,  for  knowledge 
to  tiurtle  progress  forward  on  such  a  vast 
scal^.  The  process  began  last  April  with  a 
suoBssful  superconduction  experiment  by 
physicist  K.  Alex  Muller  at  an  IBM  labora- 
tonn  in  Zurich.  Researchers  at  the  Universi- 
ty 01  Alabama  at  Huntsvllle  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Houston  then  altered  the  composi- 
tion of  the  material  slightly  and  achieved 
eveil  better  superconduction  results. 

icists  all  over  the  world  dropped  their 
to  take  up  the  chaUenge  of  achiev- 
iperconduction  at  or  near  room  tem- 
By  now,  rapid  headway  has  been 
at  laboratories  in  the  U.S.,  Europe, 
and  China.  "This  kind  of  tiling,"  an 
MTI?  scientist  remarked,  "you  see  once  in 
youi  lifetime." 

Owom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  30, 
1987] 

WAVn  Stats  Pbtsicists  Dkvxlop  Matkrial 

SXTfSRCOIfDUCTTVX  AT  HlGR^  TSKPSKATnitK 

(By  Amal  Kumar  NaJ) 

DSTRoiT.— Wayne  State  University  physi- 
cists said  they  developed  materials  ttiat  can 
conduct  electricity  without  the  slightest  re- 
sistakice  at  temperatures  far  higher  than 
previously  achieved. 

The  scientists  announced  Friday  that  they 
had  fabricated  a  material  that  was  "super- 
conductive" at  240  degrees  Kelvin,  or  minus 
33  degrees  Celsius.  This  level  of  supercon- 
ductivity is  the  warmest  yet  developed  in 
the  pJS.  Previously,  the  highest  tempera- 
tures of  superconductivity,  between  90  and 
100  degrees  Kelvin,  were  annnounced  by  sci- 
entists at  a  special  session  on  superconduc- 
tors at  the  American  Physical  Society's 
annual  meeting  two  weeks  ago.  There  have 
been  unconfirmed  reports,  however,  of  su- 
perconductivity approaching  the  240-degree 
marl :  in  Japan  and  West  Germany. 

Tt  e  fabrication  of  materials  that  are  su- 
pero  mductive  at  higher  temp>erature8  would 
alloi '  low-cost  applications  in  the  computer, 
tran  iportation,  power  and  communication 
industries.  So  far,  superconductors,  have 
been  confined  to  limited  scientific  uses,  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  the  supercold 
liquid  helium  in  which  the  materials  must 
be  isimiersed  to  achieve  completely  resist- 
ance^free  conductivity.  The  discoveries  an- 
nounced in  recent  weeks  eliminate  the  need 
for  using  helium,  and  the  materials  can  be 
cooled  instead  by  much  less  expensive  liquid 
nitrogen. 

"At  temperatures  of  240  degrees,  we  don't 
even  need  nitrogen  to  reach  superconducti- 
vity.*' said  J.T.  Chen,  one  of  the  three 
Waytie  State  physicists  who  developed  the 
material.  "We  can  even  use  the  common 
coolSnt  freon,  but  liquid  nitrogen  is  very 
chea  p,"  he  said,  noting  that  the  240-degree 
marl :  is  only  60  degrees  below  room  temper- 
ture 

"I  Will  not  rule  out  reactilng  superconduc- 
tivity in  room  temperatures  in  the  very  near 
future."  Mr.  Chen  said. 

The  other  scientists  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment are  Lowell  E.  Wenger  and  Elefther- 
io8  If.  Legothetis,  and  two  graduate  stu- 
dents. Mr.  Logothetis,  who  is  an  adjunct 
professor  at  the  university,  also  is  a  full- 
time  research  scientist  at  Ford  Motor  Co., 
whi<^  provided  financial  support  for  the 
project. 


The  pliysicists  declined  to  disclose  the 
compositton  of  the  material  they  developed 
and  would  (mly  say  that  it  is  similar  to  those 
used  byjother  adentists  in  recent  experi- 
ments. "Thoae  materials  are  an  yttrium- 
barium-oppper  oxide.  "Ours  have  different 
composition  and  crystal  phase,"  or  the  di- 
mensions of  the  grains,  Mr.  Chen  said. 

The  myne  State  sdentists  also  used  a 
unique  tiechnlque  in  measuring  supercon- 
ducUvityl  They  said  in  a  sUtement  that  the 
conventional  method— passing  direct  cur- 
rent through  the  material  and  measuring 
resistivit#— used  by  others  "couldn't  clearly 
establish]  superconductivity  at  the  higher 
temperature."  Instead,  they  used  a  process 
that  useA  radio  frequency  and  alternating 
ciirrent  tp  verify  the  existence  of  supercon- 
ductlvity|at  the  high  temperature.  "It's  a 
more  thorough  measurement,  because  it 
measures  superconductivity  of  each  of  the 
grains  of  the  material,"  he  said. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  20, 
I  1987] 

Japah  Is  Raczmg  to  Coukkrcializs  New 
i       sxtpskcohdnctors 
(By  Stephen  Kreider  Tober) 

ToKYo.l— In  the  comer  of  Prof.  Shinichi 
Uchida's  laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Tokyo,  across  from  the  bottles  of  liquid  ni- 
trogen, stands  a  bunk  bed. 

Until  recently  it  was  little  used.  Then,  on 
Feb.  15,  a  Unversity  of  Houston  press  con- 
ference announced  the  latest  breakthrough 
in  the  science  of  superconductivity,  a  devel- 
opment with  potentially  enormous  commer- 
cial applications. 

The  lab  and  its  bunks  here  seldom  have 
been  empty  since. 

For  three  weeks  Prof.  Uchida's  12-re- 
searcher  team  worked  around  the  cXocX, 
seven  days  a  week  to  duplicate  the  Houston 
results.  Steeping  in  shifts,  they  cooked  their 
meals  in  a  tiny  kitchenette  while  their  latest 
iMitch  of  experimental  ceramic  pellets  baked 
in  the  lab's  lUln. 

In  other  labs,  in  compainy  board  rooms 
and  in  the  offices  of  the  powerful  Ministry 
of  Trade  land  Industry,  or  Mm,  the  Hous- 
ton brealBthrough  has  galvanized  Japan.  Sd- 
entists, iftdustrialists  and  government  offi- 
cials have  responded  frantically,  convinced 
they  cam  and  must,  walk  away  with  the 
commercial  applications.  "When  it  comes 
time  to  E^ake  something  out  of  it."  predicts 
Prof.  ShSji  Tanaka,  who  Is  Prof.  Uchida's 
boss,  "tile  J^ianese  will  have  the  upper 
hand."     I 

In  the  pJS..  by  contrast,  the  reaction  has 
been  more  measured.  Labs  are  busy,  but 
there  isn%  any  nationally  coordinated  drive 
for  commercialization.  Leaders  in  supercon- 
ductivity research  caution  that  much  sd- 
ence  remkins  to  be  done  first.  "You  must 
keep  in  inind  tliat  the  scientific  scene  is 
changing]  so  rapidly  that  to  decide  (on  spe- 
cific appUcations)  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
known  t^day  would  be  a  mistake."  says 
John  Anistrong,  director  of  the  research  di- 
vision at!  International  Business  Machines 
Corp.  It  Would  also  be  wrong,  he  thinks,  "to 
turn  this  into  a  race  between  East  and 
West" 

Here  IQ  Tokyo,  however,  the  race  is  al- 
ready on,  showing  once  again  the  competi- 
tive drive  and  speed  with  which  Japan  can 
seize  on  \  Western  science. 

New  materials  that  conduct  electricity  at 
warmer  t  imperatures  with  almost  no  loss  of 
power,  hive  "opened  a  fantastic  world  of 
future  industries,"  says  Masatoshi  Urar 
shima,  a  icm  of  f  IdaL  Because  previous  su- 


perconductors operated  only  at  extremely 
low  and  expensive-to-maintain  tempera- 
tures, the  new  materials  make  economical 
the  creation  of  tiny,  superfast  computers, 
magnetically  floating  trains,  long-distance 
power  lines  that  don't  waste  electridty  and 
even  i^plicances  that  use  almost  no  power. 

The  discovery  meshes  with  technologies 
Japan  has  refined  for  years.  Japan  has  a 
train  using  superconductivity  that  is  almost 
ready  for  commercial  use.  It  travels  at  more 
than  350  miles  an  hour  while  hovering  five 
inches  alx>ve  a  track  on  a  magnetic  cushion 
created  by  superconducting  coils.  Japan's 
shipbuilders,  meanwhile,  have  spent  $23 
million  to  build  a  fast  ship  propelled  by  su- 
perconducting magnets. 

NEC  Corp.  and  others  already  have  pro- 
duced prototypes  of  superconducting  com- 
puter ships:  the  West  gave  up  trying  to  do 
so  four  years  ago.  Such  gluit  electronics 
concerns  as  EQtachl  Ltd.  are  supplying  the 
West  with  millions  of  dollars  of  supercon- 
ducting equipment.  And  Japan's  leading 
role  in  industrial  ceramics  will  help  it  devel- 
op ceramic  superconductors.  "A  lot  of  revo- 
lutionary things  are  going  to  come  up  and  a 
lot  of  it  is  going  to  come  from  Japan,"  says 
David  L.  Keller,  a  technology  analyst  with 
James  Capel  &  Co.,  a  British  securities  firm. 
"The  Japanese  will  dramatically  lead  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

The  Japanese  government  already  is  orga- 
nizing that.  Four  days  after  the  Houston 
bombshell,  Japan's  Science  and  Technology 
Agency  announced  its  intent  to  form  a  re- 
search consortium  of  Japanese  companies, 
imiversities  and  government  labs.  A  week 
later,  the  consortium  was  in  place,  induding 
such  industrial  giants  as  NEC,  Toshiba 
Corp..  Nippon  Steel  Corp.  and  Mitsubishi 
Electric  Corp.  "We've  gathered  all  the  lead- 
ing-edge researchers  in  superconductivity  in 
Japan."  says  Koji  Yamaguchi,  the  agency 
official  overseeing  research.  "We  need  to  get 
everybody  together  to  share  information 
and  decide  how  to  move." 

Mm,  the  agency  that  picks  and  funds  na- 
tional projects  like  the  one  that  helped  Jap- 
anese makers  dominate  the  memory  chip 
business,  began  moving  on  the  day  of  the 
announcement.  It  already  is  polishing  up  an 
existing  feasibility  study  on  a  superconduct- 
ing power  plant  and  plans  to  have  a  working 
model  built  by  1992. 

"The  objective  is  to  organize  Industry  to 
get  the  Jump  on  the  West  in  applications 
and  commercialization  for  a  huge  new 
market."  says  Nihon  Keizai  Shlmbun, 
Japan's  leading  business  daily.  The  earliest 
application,  researchers  say,  could  be  super- 
conducting computer  chips  that  would 
enable  creation  of  a  shoe  box-sized  super- 
computer. IBM  and  most  other  U.S.  compa- 
nies abandoned  research  in  1983  on  the 
chips,  called  Josephson  Junction  devices, 
partly  because  of  the  complications  of  cool- 
ing with  helium.  That  left  NEC.  Hitachi  and 
a  Mm  lab  to  refine  the  technology  with 
little  foreign  competition. 

For  aU  the  government-inspired  organiza- 
tion. Japan's  research  labs  didn't  wait  for 
government  orders  when  they  heard  the 
news  from  Houston  last  month. 

SLSMXirrS  OP  SUBPRISK 

At  the  University  of  Tokyo.  Mr.  Uchlda 
sat  bis  researchers  down  in  front  of  a  large 
periodic  table  of  the  elements.  For  hours 
they  debated  which  elements  Houston  could 
possibly  have  used.  While  they  were  still 
guessing,  a  rumor  came  over  the  phone  that 
the  material  was  fluoric.  Students  ran  out 
and  bought  fluorinated  chemicals.  For  three 


days  they  tried  out  hundreds  of  combina- 
tions until  they  found  the  rumor  was  false. 

Action  on  another  tip  that  the  Houston 
material  was  dark  green,  the  researchers 
mixed  all  the  plausible  chemicals  that 
would  become  green  when  fired,  again  with 
no  success.  (The  material  needs  to  be  fired 
further  until  it  Is  blade,  they  found  later.) 
Then  a  news  report  said  a  Chinese  lab  had 
achieved  superconductivity  at  100  degrees 
Kelvin  (minus  173  degrees  Celsius)  using  a 
ceramic  with  ytterbium  in  it  and  research- 
ers attacked  that.  The  report  proved 
wrong— the  element  was  yttrium.  (Ironical- 
ly, the  University  of  Tokyo  lab  later  found, 
by  coincidence,  that  ytterbium  works.  The 
lab  patented  the  discovery.) 

Finally,  at  2  a.m.  March  1,  they  got  super- 
conductivity. "It  was  an  other-worldly  expe- 
rience," sajrs  Prof.  Uchlda.  They  drank  a 
toast  and  launched  back  into  another  week 
of  experiments,  this  time  to  refine  the  re- 
sulting ceramic.  On  March  8  they  an- 
noimced  a  purified  form.  (Dn  Wednesday  the 
lab  finally  took  a  holiday. 

Meanwhile,  labs  at  Tohoko  University, 
Hokkaido  University  and  a  government  re- 
search facility  in  Tokyo  have  burst  forth 
with  rapid-fire  announcements  of  their  ad- 
vances In  superconductivity.  They  and  other 
labs  have  been  snatching  up  the  ingredients 
for  superconductors  so  fast  that  there  are 
shortages.  Suppliers  have  run  out  of  jrttri- 
um,  for  example,  and  labs  must  wait  three 
weeks  for  orders  to  be  filled. 

THE  UAL  THma 

Prof.  Uchida's  lab  has  been  flooded  by 
calls  and  visits  from  companies.  Sumitomo 
Electric  Industries  Ltd.  researchers  brought 
in  some  rudimentary  wire  made  from  super- 
conducting ceramic.  Engineers  from  Toshi- 
ba, Fujitsu  Ltd.  and  Hitachi  have  visited  the 
lab  to  keep  watch  on  developments.  "Com- 
pany people  have  the  conviction  that  this  Is 
finally  the  real  thing.  A  lot  are  starting  to 
pick  it  up.  .  .  .  They  see  that  superconducti- 
vity is  a  sure  thing  and  they  want  to  get  on 
to  application,"  says  Prof.  Uchlda. 

Of  course,  there  is  scientific  and  commer- 
cial excitement  in  the  U.S.,  too,  but  its  less 
frenetic  and  isn't  centrally  controlled.  Sci- 
entists say  indications  of  an  indpient  break- 
through came  as  early  as  April  1986,  when 
researchers  at  IBM's  laboratory  in  Zurich. 
Switzerland,  reported  they  had  achieved  su- 
perconductivity in  a  new  class  of  materials, 
the  metal  oxide  ceramics.  This  galvanized 
researchers  throughout  the  world.  By  No- 
vember, the  Japanese  and  Chinese  had  con- 
firmed the  IBM  discovery  and  by  December, 
scientists  in  Houston  and  at  American  Tele- 
phone tt  Telegraph  Co.'s  Bell  Laboratories 
were  reporting  important  advances  with  the 
new  materials. 

About  5,000  physicists  Jammed  the  ball- 
room of  the  Hilton  Hotel  in  New  York 
Wednesday  night  for  an  unprecedented  spe- 
cial session  on  superconductors  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Physical 
Society.  They  listened  to  the  presentation 
of  60  papers  on  superconductivity  research 
done  largely  within  the  last  two  to  three 
months.  Although  scientists  from  U.S.  uni- 
versities dominated  the  program,  there  were 
reports  from  IBM,  Bell  LAbs,  Westinghouse 
ESectric  Corp.  and  Exxon  Corp.  as  well  as 
from  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Canadian  sden- 
tists. 

The  breakthrough  generated  tremendous 
excitement  among  Bell  Labs  scientists,  says 
Robert  A.  Laudlse.  director  of  the  laborato- 
ries' inorganic  chemistry  branch.  "Usually, 
research  managers  are  coaching  people  to 
do  this  or  that."  Mr.  lAudiae  notes.  "But  in 


this  case  we  bad  people  coming  around  from 
all  different  discdpllnea  wanting  to  know  if 
there  was  anything  in  this  for  their  area." 
he  says. 

TOO  SOOM  POa  AFPUCATIOm 

"We've  had  a  lot  of  people  going  without 
sleep,"  Mr.  Laudiae  says.  But  he  agrees  with 
IBM's  Mr.  Armstrong  that  it's  stlU  too  wooa 
for  anyone  to  settle  on  specific  applications 
of  the  superconductors.  "We're  not  trying  to 
make  any  specific  devices  or  systems."  he 
says. 

Bell  Labs  researchers  are,  however,  trying 
to  fabricate  vartoua  superconducting  materi- 
als into  experimental  devices.  At  Wednes- 
day's APS  meeting  they  displayed  a  super- 
conductor in  the  form  of  a  flexible  ceramic 
tape  that  can  be  formed  and  then  hardened 
into  a  shape  to  fit  a  superconducting  device. 

Researchers  at  Oeneral  Electric  Co.'s  big 
research  and  development  center  in  Schnec- 
tady,  N.Y.,  agree  that  it's  too  soon  to  jimip 
into  an  industrial  competition  with  anyone, 
induding  the  Japanese. 

JURY  IS  STILL  oxrr 

"In  the  materials  fidd.  the  evraU  of  the 
last  several  weeks  have  been  quite  spectacu- 
lar, but  In  the  applications  sense,  the  Jury  is 
still  very  much  out."  says  Michael  Jefferies, 
manager  in  the  center's  engineering  physics 
laboratory. 

UntU  recently,  the  OE  lab  didn't  have  a 
group  of  scientists  working  on  supercon- 
ducting materials.  "But  we're  now  trying  to 
confirm  and  duplicate  the  results  that  are 
being  reported,"  Mr.  Jefferies  says. 

Guy  Donanmia,  vice  president  for  re- 
search at  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Huntsvllle,  says  governmental  agendes  and 
private  concerns  have  shown  a  keen  interest 
in  the  university's  superconductivity  re- 
search, which  duplicated  the  Houston 
breakthrough. 

"Wherever  I  go  around  town  somebody 
buttonholes  me  and  asks  how  we're  coming 
along  or  when  can  we  use  this,"  Mr.  Donar- 
uma  says.  Some  inquiries  have  come  from 
the  space  and  defense  related  agencies  in 
the  area,  including  the  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  and  the  U.S.  Army  MissUe 
Command,  he  says. 

In  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  where  Stanford  Uni- 
versity recently  announced  a  breakthrough 
in  fabricating  a  superconducting  thin  film, 
useful  in  electronic  devices,  a  news  confer- 
ence last  week  was  packed  with  industry 
people.  Several  other  scientists  have  called 
for  more  Information  for  use  in  making  a 
superpowerf  ul  magnet  used  by  geological  re- 
searchers. Niels  Reimers,  director  of  Stan- 
ford's technology  licensing  office,  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  hasn't  been  fielding  many  in- 
dustry inquiries. 

CKASB  PBOOKAMS 

In  Japan,  however,  companies  that  al- 
ready sell  conventional  superconducting 
wire  to  the  U.S.  have  begun  crash  programs 
to  commerdalize  the  new  discovery.  Fuji- 
kura  Ltd.  and  Siunitono  Electric,  for  exam- 
ple, say  they  have  developed  rudimentary 
wire  out  of  the  new  ceramic,  despite  skepti- 
cism among  some  sdentists  that  the  materi- 
al won't  lend  itself  to  wlremaking. 

Like  their  U.S.  counterparts.  Japanese 
makers  temper  their  euphoria  with  warn- 
ings that  too  little  is  known  about  the  new 
ceramic  superconductor  to  tell  when  and 
how  the  material  will  be  commercialized. 

Aside  from  possible  problems  in  forming 
brittle  ceramic  into  wire,  the  new  supercon- 
ductor still  can't  handle  enough  current  to 
be  used  in  heavy  applications  such  as  power 
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1110;  jointly,  to  the  Ccmunlttees  on  Energy  total  amount  paid  by  a  self-employed  tax- 

and    Commerce    and    Public    Works    and  payer  for  his  or  her  health  insurance  preml- 

Transportatlon.  ums  will  be  allowed  as  a  business  deduction: 

loss.  A  letter  from  the  Comntmiier  G<>n-  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  aiKl  Means. 


By  Mr.  RANOEL: 

HJl.  1902.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
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planU.  SupenoDdueton  also  dont  work 
veil  vlth  altenuktinc  current,  the  type  of 
electrtdty  ueed  In  most  of  tbe  world's  power 
equipment. 

But  Japanese  laba  are  convinced  they  can 
aolve  tbe  probtema  over  the  next  aeveral 
yeara.  Now  that  tbe  West  has  made  the 
bade  breakttaroucb.  tbey  say.  tbe  baU  is  in 
tbeb*  ooutt.  "It  wai  be  difficult  and  will  take 
ttme,"  aays  Ifammani  Tocano.  a  govem- 
inent  scientlat.  "But  that's  precisely  where 
Japan's  lata  and  makers  have  the  edge." 

Still,  be  and  other  reaearchers  admit  to  a 
twinge  of  hurt  pride.  "To  be  honest,  we're 
following  in  tbe  footsteps  of  the  V&."  Mr. 
"TOgano  aays.  "Here,  again,  the  originality  is 
rtt^ttf  from  tbe  West.  We  have  a  measure 
of  sadneas  about  that." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  ctHuent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SuHDQUiST  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MzcHKL).  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
family. 


SPECIAL  ORDEStS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  cfmsent.  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pakris)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarics  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  BuaioH  of  Indiana,  for  S  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  BnrziXT.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoLiHABi.  for  60  minutes,  on 
Ainil2. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dbxixk  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GoHZALB)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  BovcHXB.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BaooKS.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Orat  of  Pennsylvania,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PAmxTA.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastbhmeixk.  for  5  minutes. 
today 

Mr.  CoHYZRs.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalcs.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoiTTGOicERT,  for  10  minutes, 
today 

Mr.  AuEXAHiwR.  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  OonzALCz.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoRGAH  of  North  Dakota,  for  5 
minutes,  on  April  2. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  BCr.  McCahdlbss)  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remaito  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  RnrxR.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Orat  of  Pennsylvania)  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 


to 


B; 


Vv.  OoHZALBE.  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  2. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


unanimous  consent,  permission 
-evise   and   extend   remarks   was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  CoNTXits  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Rbcord  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
PriE  ter  to  cost  $2,210. 

Cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pahris)  and  to  include  ex- 
tran  eous  material:) 
m}-.  GnjCAN  in  two  Instances. 
Coirrs. 

GOODUHG. 

McKnniST. 
Robert  F.  Smith. 

HUMTKK. 

Cottrtkr. 

Porter  in  two  instances. 

Grkas  in  two  instances. 

COBIE. 

Marlenee. 

LiGHTrOOT. 

LiviNGSTOH  in  two  instances. 
Fields. 
Snowe. 

DoRNAH  of  California. 
Irxlahs. 
M|-.  Mourari. 

M  '.  DANIfEMEYXR. 
M  -.  DiOGUAROI. 
M.  RiTTER. 

(T  tie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quet  t  of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
exti  uieous  material:) 
M|-.  Vento. 

SiOTB  of  Florida. 

Florio. 

Hamilton. 

GvARnn. 

Richardson  in  two  instances. 

Fauntroy. 

Montgomery. 

Rangel. 

Derrick. 

ECKART. 
LiPINSKI. 

Stokes. 
Panexta. 


M- 
M- 
M- 
M-. 
M-. 
M- 
M- 
M', 
M', 
M'. 
M-, 
M-. 
M-. 
Ml. 
Mr. 
Mr 


M- 
M- 

M-. 
M- 
M- 
M- 
M- 
M- 
Mr 
M' 
M- 
Mr 


ADJOURNMENT 

RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  House  do  now  adjourn, 
te  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  17  minutes 
pjxu),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
Hoiise  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thu  rsday,  April  2. 1987.  at  10  ajn. 


E3  El 


3CUTIVE  COBiMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Holder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  {Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  f ol- 


10|5.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Fin^cial  Institutions  Examination  Council, 
tranfemitting  tbe  Council's  1986  annual 
repopt,  punuant  to  31  U.S.C.  719<cK3):  to 


April  1,  1987 

on  Wanking.  Finance  and 


ApHl  1,  1987 
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the  (Ton^ttee 
Urban  Af  lairs. 

lOM.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled.  "Review  of  D.C.  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  Proi  nram",  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  Sec. 
47-117(dn  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1057.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  notice  of  final 
funding  priorities— program  for  severely 
handlcapbed  children,  pursuant  to  20  U,S.C. 
1232(dKll:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1058.  Aj  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Rail- 
road Reti^ment  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  ensure  that  future 
indexed  fail  cost-of-living  adjustments  are 
consistenily  applied  to  all  indexed  rail  in- 
dustry pensions  and  eliminate  the  Decem- 
ber 1987  k«ll  Industry  pension  cost-of-living 
adjustment:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

1059.  Ajletter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Comlnlsslon's  annual  report  on  goals, 
objectives  and  priorities,  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988,  and  1989,  and  accomplishments  over 
the  past  fiscal  year  1986,  pursuant  to  47 
U.S.C.  l&^(g);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

1060.  AJ  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs, Deiiartment  of  State,  transmitting  no- 
tification that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  506(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
the  President  signed  Presidential  Determi- 
nation No.  87-13  (March  28.  1987)  authoriz- 
ing the  furnishing  of  up  to  $10  million  in 
emergency  military  assistance  to  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Chad,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2318(bK2):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.       I 

1061.  aI  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  [proposed  legislation  to  amend  5 
U.S.C.  Sl24a(aX4KA)  to  liberalize  certain 
provision^  which  authorize  reimbursement 
for  the  expenses  of  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
a  residence  upon  transfer  of  an  employee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1062.  Ajletter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  Board's  10th  annual  report 
of  its  coippliancc  with  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  during  calendar  year  1986. 
pursuant  jto  5  U.S.C.  S52b(J):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1063.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  'Transportation,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  summary  report  for  the  update  of  the 
master  plm  for  Washington  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Aivport  and  the  facility  concept  tech- 
nical repbrt  for  Washington  National  Air- 
port, purSiuuit  to  Public  Law  99-591;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

1064.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Civil  Rights,  Department  of 
Educatioa.  transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1986 
report  sutnmarizing  the  compliance  and  en- 
forcement activities  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  (OCR]  pursuant  to  20  UJ3.C. 
3413(bXl};  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 

1065.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed le^telation  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 

Safety  Act  of  1968,  as  amended. 
Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety 


Pipeline 
and  the 
Act  of  19f79,  as  amended,  to  authorize  appro- 


priations 


for  othei'  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 


for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and 


1110;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  (bommeree  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

1066.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  (omitted  from 
Record— will  appear  4/2/87). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILI£  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

BCr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  318.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  restoration  of  Federal  recognition  to 
the  Tsleta  del  Sur  Pueblo  and  the  Alabama 
and  Coushatta  Indian  Tribes  of  Texas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
100-36).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

DISCHARGE  OF  COMMITTEE 

Pursuant  to  section  215  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Appropriation  Act, 
1987  (Public  Law  99-500  and  PubUc 
Law  99-591),  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 167;  House  Joint  Resolution  167 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.   HERMAN   (for  himself.   VLt. 
GucKMAH,   Mr.   MouusoH  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia): 
H.R.  1888.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Sovereign  Immunities  Act  with  respect  to 
certain  activities  of  foreign  governments;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BLILEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pakris,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia, 
and  liSr.  Coble): 
H.R.  1889.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  advanced  construc- 
tion of  highway  projects,  and  to  establish 
certain  traffic  restrictions  with  respect  to 
Shirley    Highway:    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Worlcs  and  Transportation. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  CMlfomia,  and  Mr.  Miller 
of  California): 
H.R.  1890.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  obligation 
or  expenditure  of  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect benefit  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance    (commonly    referred   to   as    the 
"Contras")  unless  such  funds  were  appropri- 
ated for  such  purpose;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  1891.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  col- 
lect certain  taxes  with  respect  to  sales  of 
tangible  personal  property  by  nonresident 
persons  who  solicit  such  sales;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARR: 
HJl.  1892.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  0>de  of  1986  to  provide  that  the 


total  amount  paid  by  a  self-employed  tax- 
payer for  his  or  her  health  insurance  premi- 
ums will  be  allowed  as  a  business  deduction; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaiw. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Lbwis  of  Florida,  Ms.  Slaughtsr  of 

New     York.     Mr.     Dymallt,     Mrs. 

ScHROKDBu    Mr.    RiDGi.    and    Mr. 

BoxHLntT): 

HJl.  1893.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 

of  1930  regarding  country-of-orlgin  marking 

requirements  for  imported  fresh  fruits  and 

vegetables;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 

Ways  and  Means  and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  DakoU 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Berxutxr): 
H.R.  1894.  A  bill  relating  to  cost-sharing 
rules  of  the  Missouri  National  Recreation 
Area;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  1895.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  forms  of 
video   surveUlance,   and   to  modify  certain 
prohibitions  with  respect  to  other  surveil- 
lance; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    KTT.DEE    (for    hlmseU.    Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  Mr.  CoYME,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
HoRTOR,   Mr.   Hoyer,   Mr.   LaFalce, 
Mr.    NowAK,    Mr.    RoBiRsoif,    Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
VEirro): 
H.R.  1896.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  and  im- 
prove programs  of  magnet  school  assistance 
under  title  VII  of  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    LaFALCE   (fc»-   tUmself   and 
Mrs.  BoGcs): 
H.R.    1897.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Equal 
Credit  Opportimity  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LIVINGSTON: 
H.R.  1898.  A  bill  to  temporarily  prohibit 
the   Secretary   of  Commerce   from   imple- 
menting regiilations  requiring  the  use  of 
turtle  excluder  devices  In  the  western  Gulf 
of  Mexico:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Stalijiigs,  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Hansen.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Campbell.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
LujAN,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Skecn,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraslca.  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith,   Mr.   Nielson   of   Utah,   Mr. 
KoLBE,  Ifr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son): 
H.R.  1899.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
formula  for  determining  fees  for  the  grazing 
of  livestock  on  public  rangelands:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, and  Mr.  Solarz): 
H.R.    1900.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act,  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  and 
Adoption    Reform    Act    of    1978.    and    the 
Family   Violence   Prevention   and   Services 
Act  to  extend  through  fiscal  year  1991  the 
authorities  established  in  such  acts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Ualx>r. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  1901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  ttiat  certi- 
fied public  accountants  and  enrolled  agents 
may   represent   taxpayers   in   certain   Tax 
Court  cases  involving  $10,000  or  less;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  RANGEL: 

HJl.  1902.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  CosmeUc  Act  to  require 
that  the  label  or  labeling  of  a  food  state  the 
specific  common  or  usual  name  and  the 
amount  of  each  fat  or  oU  contained  in  the 
food,  the  amount  of  saturated,  polyunsat- 
urated, and  monounsaturated  fats  contained 
in  the  food,  the  amount  of  cholesterol  con- 
tained in  the  food,  and  the  amount  of 
sodium  and  potassium  contained  in  tbe 
food;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  1903.  A  bill  to  deny  the  Prince 
Edward  School  Foundation  and  its  succes- 
sors tax-exempt  status  during  the  period  l>e- 
ginning  on  October  3,  1984,  and  ending 
when  it  has  demonstrated  its  nondiscrimina- 
tion policy  for  2  consecutive  school  years  by 
having  more  than  a  token  number  of  black 
students  in  attendance,  bla^  teachers  on 
the  faculty,  and  black  individuals  in  admin- 
istrative and  clerical  positions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1904.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  deny  tax-exempt 
status  to  educational  institutions  which 
have  been  found  to  have  a  policy  of  racial 
discrimination  against  any  group  in  enroll- 
ment, hiring,  or  in  other  areas,  until  such 
institutions  clearly  and  convincingly  demon- 
strate their  at>andonment  of  such  policy 
through  the  enrollment,  hiring,  or  the 
taking  of  other  vigorous,  affirmative,  and 
continued  corrective  action  with  respect  to 
such  group;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
BoEHLiST,  Mr.  VoLKMXR,  Mr.  Nelson 
Of  Florida.  BCr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Itatrtk,  Mr.   Boucher,   Mr.   Trapi- 
CANT,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  Naglb,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisi- 
ana): 
H.R.  1905.  A  bill  to  assist  in  revitalising 
the  Nation's  academic  research  programs  by 
authorizing  a  program  in  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  for  the  repair,  renovation, 
or  replacement  of  laboratories  and  other  re- 
search facilities  at  universities  and  colleges; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York): 
HJl.  1906.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  Utie 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a 
demonstration  program  to  test  whether  the 
net  costs  incurred  in  making  emergency  as- 
sistance payments  to  homeless  AFDC  fami- 
lies for  temporary  housing  can  t)e  effective- 
ly reduced  through  the  construction  or  re- 
habilitation (with  Federal  assistance)  of  per- 
manent housing  that  such  families  can 
afford  with  their  regular  AFDC  payments; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Ms.    SNOWE    (for    herself,    Mr. 
Clinger,  Mrs.  Roukema.  BCrs.  Mor- 
ELLA.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Trapicant, 
Mr.  DAm,  and  Mr.  Saxton)  : 
H.R.  1907.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  fiscal  in- 
termediaries to  provide  prompt  tiandling  of 
reconsiderations   of   medicare    denials   for 
home  health  services:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herseU.  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mrs.  Mor- 
KLLA,  Mr.  Trapicant.  Mr.  Biaogi.  Mr. 
Daub,  and  Mr.  Saxton): 
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BLR.  IWW.  A  btU  to  amoid  title  ZVm  of 
the  Soctel  Seoirtty  Act  to  require  flical  In- 
tcnaedterie*  to  notify  home  health  agencies 
■erred  by  Umb  of  diuiiee  in  Medicare 
piriley  within  7  dajra;  to  the  Committee  cm 
Waya  and  MMOB. 

By   Ma.    SNOWS   (for   heraelf.    Mr. 

CuiMa.  Mia.  RouKBU.  Mrs.  Mor- 

BXA.  Mr.  STMSBa.  Mr.  TaAncAirr, 

Mr.    Buoa.   Mr.    Daub,    and    Mr. 

SaxTonK 

HJL  1M».  A  bffl  to  extend  the  waiver  of  U- 

ahmty  iHeeiiimitlon  with  respect  to  home 

health  aervleea  and  hosptoe  care  under  the 

Medicare  Program  through  September  30. 

19M:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 

and  Meana  and  Knemr  and  Commerce. 

By   Ms.    SNOWB   (for    heraeU.    Mr. 
CuiraBR.      Mrs.      Roukbia.      Mr. 
Roraai,  Mis.  Mobiua.  Mr.  Tkapi- 
cuR.  Mr.   Biaaai.   Mr.   Daub.   Mr. 
SAXxtni,  »»M>  Mr.  Boinm): 
wi^  IMO.  A  bm  to  amend  tlUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  publica- 
tkm  of  a  booklet  dearribing  Medicare  cover- 
age of  home  health  services  to  be  distribut- 
ed to  current  and  potential  consumers  of 
home  health  aervioeB:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 

By    Ma.    SNOWE    (for    herself.    Mr. 

CUWOBU  Mrs.  ROUKBMA.  MlS.  MOR- 

BXA.     Mr.     "nuFiCAirr.     and     Mr. 

Sazxoii): 
HJt  1911.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XVm  of 
the  Sodal  Security  Act  to  darlfy  the  rea- 
sonable and  medically  necessary  standard  in 
the  case  of  home  health  services;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
aiergy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STOKBB  (for  himself,  Ms. 

Oaxab.  Mr.  FteosT,  Mr.  Rbouia.  Mr. 

Bbvill,  »"<<  Mr.  EkauRT): 
HJL  1913.  A  bill  to  extend  untU  Novtanber 
15,  1987.  the  provisiMi  of  law  requiring  the 
contiinnatinn  of  health  benefits  for  retired 
former  employees  In  certain  bankruptcies; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   TAUKE   (for   himself.    Mr. 

IMUX  of  Iowa,  Mr.  SLAimT,  Mrs. 

Mbtbbs  of  Tr"-**.  Mr.  Robxrts,  and 

Mr.  WHiTTAKBa): 
HJt.  1913.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
provide  dislocation  services  and  assistance 
to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  farmers,  farm 
workers,  and  ranchers  who  face  the  loss  of 
their  primary  source  of  income  as  a  result  of 
the  deeUne  in  ITJB.  agriculture,  to  assist  in 
preparing  such  individuals  for  transition  to 
other  ewmnmlr  opportunities,  and  for  other 
XHirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICAMT  (for  bimaeU,  Mr. 

Fkoar,  Mr.  AmaoATs.  Mr.  Rigttla, 

Mr.  MoRrRT.  Mr.  Kostmatbr.  Mr. 

ROMiB.  and  Mr.  Stokbs): 
HJl.  1914.  A  bai  to  extend  certain  protec- 
tkns  under  ttUe  11  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  Bankruptcy  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee (m  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  BENTLET  (for  herself.  Mr. 

Lifuisai,  Mr.  Schulzx,  Mr.  Rittxr. 

Mr.     OATDoa,     Mr.     HuirrBt,     Ms. 

Oakar.     Mr.     CouRTXR.     and     Ms. 

Kaptub): 
H.J.  Res.  aai.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  study  the  means  to  revivify 
and  strengthen  the  national  industrial  base 
of  Uie  United  Statea;  and  to  recommend  the 
proper  means  of  achieving  that  goal;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af - 
faira. 
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ByMr.  DxWINE: 
VLt,  Rea.  3)2.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May    1967    as    "Courtesy    Is    Contagious 
Mon^";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ^vil  Service. 
_by  Mr.  LUJAN: 
VLm  Res.  223.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  deslgnatiim  of  chile  as  the  official 
food  Of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poat  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NIEU30N  of  Utah  (for  him- 
self, BCr.  HoRTOH,  Mr.  Laoomarsiho, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr. 
WBumM,  Mr.  Kostmatbr,  Mr.  Davis 
of    Michigan,     Mr.     Bbooks,     Mr. 
HnoHBS,  Mr.  **"'»■  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
iMUXK  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
Fish.   Mr.   Dahixi..   Mr.   Esft,   Mr. 
Htbx,  BCr.  SoifiA,  Mr.  Dwtxr  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Bonxr  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mrs.  Bozzr,  Mr.  Wour,  Mr. 
Traticart,      Mr.      Pashatan,      Mr. 
Waxmah,  Mr.  Mbhiibx,  Mrs.  Roukx- 
MA,  Mr.  Volkmkr,  Mr.  Hamskr,  Mr. 
"BauuK,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Dadb,  Mr. 
WiLSOH,  lit.  Saxtom,  Mr.  Lxwis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Orat  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Bbvill.  Mr.  Spbncb,  Mr.  Yottng  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Grxxr,  Mr.  Savagx.  Mrs. 
Bbmtlbt,  Mr.  AxKiifs.  Mr.  Pxffxr, 
Mr.  McCollum,  and  Mr.  Oxlxt): 
HJi  Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  tfeek  of  September  14,  1987,  through 
Sept^ber  20.  1987,  as  "Benign  Essential 
BlepBarocVMsm  Awareness  Week";   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
HJl  Res.  225.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize a^d  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  #eek  beginning  April  12,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Week  of  the  American  Taxpayer";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 


ty  Mr.  RANGEL: 
HJt  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  11,  1987,  as  "National  Kidney  Program 
Day";  to  the  (Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
C^vil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida: 
H  J.  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  Week  beginning  October  18,  1987,  as 
"Oaigsher's  Disease  Awareness  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DYSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  94.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  insistence  of  the  Congress  on 
the  «xtradition  of  Mohammed  Hamadei  to 
the  United  States  for  trial  in  connection 
with  the  murder  of  Navy  diver  Robert 
Stethem  and  the  opposition  of  the  Congress 
to  amy  trade  of  Mohammed  Hamadei  for 
West^  German  nationals  being  held  hostage; 
to  thfe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Iilr.  HOYER  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
BxNTLBT,  Mrs.  Btron,  Mr.  CASom, 
Mr.  Dtsom.  Mr.  McMuxkn  of  Mary- 
land,  Mr.  MruMX,   and  Mrs.  Mor- 

ELLA): 

H.  I  Res.  136.  Resolution  saluting  Betty 
Browin  Caaey  for  her  extraordinary  support 
of  Washington  College;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Ovil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAND  (for  himself, 
Mr.  liAGOMARsnio,  and  Kir.  BxRxn- 

TKR): 

Res.  137.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sen84  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  importance  of  protecting  the 
stoci  of  borrowers  In  the  institutions  of  the 
Fami  Oedit  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriultiuv. 


MEMORIAL 
Under  tisiise  4  of  rule  XXII 
18.  The  {SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  rela- 
tive to  prctxMing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


FHIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  ^aiue  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and,  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LIVINOSTON: 
HJi.  1915.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

McKINNEY: 

A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bernard 
estate  of  Barbara  G.  Teich- 
Bemard  E.  Teichgraeber 
F.  Teichgraeber,  executors; 
Teichgraeber  and  estate  of  Bar- 
>ichgraeber,  Bernard  E.  Teich- 
id  Richard  F.  Teichgraeber,  ex- 
id  Richard  F.  Teichgraeber  and 
Winifred  Teichgraeber;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ADpmONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  spon- 
sors werQ  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  164:  Mr.  Mbatkk.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
LiPiMSKi,  Mr.  OwxNS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Florio,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  Dxllums.  Mrs.  Boxxr,  Mr. 
Traticam^  Mr.  Komm;,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

HJl.  30a  Mr.  AMDERSon. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  LaFalcx  and  Mr.  Lacomar- 
snfo. 

HJl.  48tt  Mr.  DxLat. 

H.R.  543:  Mr.  Jobnsoii  of  South  Dakota, 
Mrs.  VucfMOVicH,  Mr.  Lipimski,  and  Mr. 

SCHXTTER.   I 

H.R.  585:  Iti.  Frank,  Mr.  Kastxnmxikr. 
Mr.  BKRMiN.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Riraldo,  Mr. 
McDaoe,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Dwrm  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Glickmaic  Mr.  Owems  of  New  York,  Mr. 
EvAHS,  sir.  Gallo,  Mr.  Schaeter,  Mr. 
Rahgel,  tfr.  Feighan,  Mr.  GnjCAif,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Martihez,  Mr. 
GooDLiMG,  Mr.  Donhellt,  Mr.  Smtth  of  New 
HampshiiC,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Hxhrt. 

HJl  619:  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania  and 

Mr.  McGrath  and  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  LrrarsKi. 
:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mrs.  Boxbr. 
:  Mrs.  Byror. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi,  tSB.  Oakar.  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Kolier,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  MinHta,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Kostmatbr. 
Mr.  McHOgh,  and  Mr.  Williams. 
HJl.  1049:  BCr.  Evans,  Mr.  Jontz,  and  Mr. 


Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Trapicant, 

BE. 

\2:  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Shu- 
ster.  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Hoixowat,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, Mr.  HrasARO,  Mr.  Thomas  of  C^alifor- 
nia,  Mr.  Dekas,  Mr.  Combbst,  Bdr.  Crane, 
and  Mr.  C  oblb. 

H.R.  11 ,9:  Mr.  McKinnet. 

HJl.  1^2:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia  and  Bfr. 

HORTON. 


HJl.  1232:  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Rittxr.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Dtmaixt,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
BiAOOi,  Mr.  Espt,  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mrs. 
Bbhtlbt.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Martinbz,  Mr. 
MBATBg,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Stbatton,  Mr. 
I^vm  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  SocoRSKi,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  Yoi^  Mr. 
McOrath.  Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  and 
Mr.  WOLPL 

HJl.  1282:  Mr.  Armbt,  Mr.  Inhofx,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Gbbin,  and  Mr. 
Cbanb. 

HJl.  1302:  Mrs.  Bentlbt  and  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  1310:  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Taylor.  Itx. 
LAOOMABsnio,  and  Mr.  McEvtxh. 

HJl.  1336:  >4r.  Mubtra.  Mr.  Florio,  and 
Mr.  LmNBKi. 

HJl.  1339:  Mr.  Broomfixld. 

HJl.  1342:  Ms.  Slauohtbr  of  New  York 
and  Mr.  Garcia. 

HJl.  1367:  Mr.  Srumway  and  Mr.  Wkbxr. 

HJl.  1398:  Mr.  Ackbucan  and  Mr.  Savagx. 

HJl.  1412:  Mrs.  Bbntlby  and  Mr.  McDasx. 

HJl.  1417:  Mr.  Fascbll,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Wbxat,  Mr.  Kastkrmkixx,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  DoROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  **"'»■  of 
California,  Mr.  Orxxn,  Mrs.  Boxxr.  Mr. 
Fauntrot,  Mr.  T*hman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Foster, 
Mr.  Inland,  Mr.  Lxwis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Bbrman,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Clay, 
lit.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Biaogi,  Mr. 
nuNK,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  BCr. 
Caroin,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  MnxxR  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Huohbs,  Mr.  Irvine  of 
(California.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Studds.  Mrs.  Bkrtley,  Mr.  Del- 
Lxncs,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  FtaN- 
ZEL,  and  Mr.  Schbubr. 

HJl.  1429:  Mr.  Stark  and  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington. 

HJl.  1468:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Bates. 

HJl.  1496:  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Wilbon.  Mr. 
RiTTBR.  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son. 

H.R.  1534:  Mr.  Martina  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

HJl.  1546:  Bfr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Yatroh,  and 
Mr.  Martinbz. 

HJl.  1599:  Mrs.  Bbntlby. 

HJl.  1604:  Mr.  Hatcher.  MI'.  Wortley, 
Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

HJl.  1716:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
KoLBB,  Bdr.  Nbal,  Mr.  Rangbl.  Mr.  Schumer, 
Ms.  SLAutmTER  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Torres. 

HJl.  1766:  Mr.  Lott. 

HJl.  1760:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 


Mabtinbi.  Mr.  Owbns  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 

RlCHABOSON. 

HJl.  1786:  Mr.  LuNOBBN,  Mr.  FkosT,  Mr. 
SiBNHOLM,  Mr.  Henby,  Mr.  BROOMnxut,  Mr. 
DbWihb,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  I^wis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  WoRTirr,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Portbr,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Maoioan,  and 
Mr.  Ebdrbich. 

H  J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
FRANK,  Mrs.  Bbntlby,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  ToRRiCBLU.  and  Mr.  Swm. 

HJ.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Ixwis  of  Georgia. 

HJ.  Res.  114:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  E^nglish,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Picklb,  Mr.  Stkn- 
HOLM.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  MacKay.  Mrs. 
VucANOvicM,  Mr.  Chatpbll,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Whittbn,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Prri.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Lbath 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Lowbry  of  California,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr. 
SvnNSALL,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Der- 
rick. Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Spbncb,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Akaxa.  Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr.  Annunzio. 

HJ.  Res.  137:  lit.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Traxlxr.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Grbzr,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Dornan  of  (Califor- 
nia, Mr.  DioGuARDi,  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr. 
Hatchxr.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Daniel,  and  Idr.  Donnelly. 

HJ.  Res.  140:  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Panbtta.  Mr.  Howard,  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mrs.  Maxtih  of  Illinois,  lit. 
Dbllums,  Mr.  Hoqres,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Foley,  and  Mr.  Conybbs. 

HJ.  Res.  148:  Mr.  Gbben,  Mr.  M»*g»ir  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Inland,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  McKiNNkY,  Kir.  Panktta.  Mr.  Gregg. 
lit.  Darobn,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Evans,  lit. 
Spratt,  Mr.  COBLHO,  Mr.  Bbbman,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
HoYER,  Mr.  MruME,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Skacgs, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Fog- 
lietta, Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Kn.DBE.  Mr.  (Craig,  Mr.  Klbckka,  and  lit. 
Richardson. 

HJ.  Res.  176:  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Wyi«n, 
Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Nbal,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, Mr.  McKiNNEY,  BIr.  Markxy,  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Kxnnxdy, 


Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  DbFazio,  Mr.  Hoyxb.  Mr. 
MiLLXB  of  C^alifomia,  Mr.  Doboan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Huohxb,  Mr.  BBiBnoN,  Mr. 
ROYBAL,  Mr.  ■Um^rww  Mr.  Walobbn.  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Staoobrs,  BCr.  Ackbrkan.  Mr. 
Bbrman,  Mr.  Bonkbb.  Mr.  Kastbnmxibb.  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  PBnn.  Mr. 
Lbland.   Mr.   Schbubr   Mr.   Wakmam.   Mr. 

I^HMAN  of  Florida,  Mr.  IxVIN  of  Mfa^hlgm 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Akaka. 
and  Mr.  I^wis  of  Georgia. 

HJ.  Res.  200:  lit.  Archer.  Mrs.  Bentut. 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Brown  of  Col- 
orado, Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Calla- 
han, Mr.  Carr.  Hr.  Conte,  Mr.  Couribb.  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  db  la  Garza.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fascbll,  Mr. 
Fawell,  Mr.  Flippo,  BIr.  FkANK.  Mr.  Foster. 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Loui^ana, 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mrs.  Kbhnxlly,  Mr.  Laoomarsino, 
Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  I^nt, 
Mr.  LxviN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  I«wi8  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  McDadk,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Markky, 
Hi.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Montoombby, 
Mr.  Nbal,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Schbuer,  Mr. 
Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
SoLARz,  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Walgrbh,  Mr. 
Wortley,  Mr.  Wylib.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Ballxnobr,  Mr. 
CoNYERS.  Iidr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Dubbin,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Hatchbu  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  (Carolina.  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKi,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  ViscLOSKY.  and  Mr.  Wydem. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  w«»«r»» 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  Mr.  "Fields,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Boulter,  Mr. 
Mbazek.  Mr.  Bustamante,  and  Mr.  (Cbaik 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H  J.  Res.  42:  Mrs.  Bentley. 
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TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SIGNS  OF  REMARKS 


nKMt  cloioly  invotvsd  in  its  imptonwn-    with  ttiis 
I  hofis  to  oontiniM  to  wovk  with  nnv  oo^    fKction. 


April  1, 1987 


project  we  can  cure  this  dreaded  af- 


April  1,  1987 


and  served  as  edHor  of  the  Illinois  Council  for 
Exceptional  Childran  Newsletter  from  1962  to 
1964. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Albuquerque  Tribune,  Sept.  19, 

1986] 
POW  Niobtmabb  Still  Haunts  Survivor  or 
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strength  .  .  .  and  I  don't  think  the  govern- 
ment Is  doing  enough  to  find  out  if  our  boys 
are  reaUy  alive  or  dead."  Montova  said. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXniNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


INTSODnCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TIOH  TO  REAUTHORIZE  CHAP- 
TER S  OP  THE  BCIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 


.TAIOA 

WedMe»da%  AprU  1. 1997 

Mr.  QOOOUNQ.  Mr.  SpMlwr.  ImI  wMk  I 
inlroduotd  HJK.  1796  wNch  would  rMuthortz* 
dMplv  2  of  In  Eduction  CoraoUilion  and 
bnprawMMdl  Ad  ttwough  1983.  QwpMf  2 
M  pirt  of  Itw  OminbM  Budgat 
Act  of  1961  by  combining  over 
30  oMgoilori  piogwiw  Mo  an  aducational 
block  granL  Laat  yaar  Congraas  appropriatad 
$629  mMon  forlNa  purpoaa. 

Moat  Fadaral  aduoaNort  toidhg  comes  vvtth 
many  aktaga  attached.  While  this  makes 
aanaa  m\  moai  caaaa.  a  ■  ano  nponani  ror 
ua  to  ha^  achoola  imptaniant  innovative  pro- 
I  on  ttiair  own  ideas.  Paranta,  stu- 
I  ttta  country 
hawa  toU  members  of  ttw  EducatkNi  and 
Labor  CommMaa  that  chapter  2  is  an  impor- 
tant  part  of  Viair  school  program.  This  t^tty 
vtornaHn  propoaai  rawns  ine  current  moooii- 
ily  in  chapter  2,  whie  specifying  more  dearly 
wtiat  ar<a  Rs  maior  goals. 

The  propoeed  chapter  2  legisialion  wouM: 

Rrs^  retain  the  current  80-20  percent  split 
between  tocal  and  State  education  agencies. 

Oecond,  with  the  20  percent  morHiy  States 
could  And  three  general  categories  of  activi- 
ties: State  adiijiiitralion  of  the  chapter  2  pro- 
gram, techntoal  aisiitanco.  grants  to  local 
scnooi  uWiiicw,  ana  siaiowne  acuvnes  aNnea 
at  acfiiovirtg  ttie  goals  of  ttie  act.  and  with  25 
percent  of  ttw  ^tfe  money— wtiich  is  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  State  grant— Ihey  must  spe- 
ciRcaly  do  "effective  schools"  programs. 

Ottienwise,  ttw  appicatkin  process  and  the 
crealkin  of  ttw  State  advisory  coundl  remain 
much  tlw  way  they  are  urxlar  current  law. 

Third,  wih  tlw  80  percent  money,  local 
school  dMricts  couM  choose  among  the  fol- 
towing  educattorwl  areas  In  deckling  how  to 
ulttze  thek  hwal  fwKls:  programs  for  at  risk 
youth,  kwtructwrwi.  educatnnal  materials  and 
equipnwnt.  educational  personnel  devetop- 
ment  and  training,  effective  sctwois  programs, 
and  special  proiects— kwkxfng  gifted  anA  tal- 
ented and  technology  education. 

I  worked  very  ckwely  with  Chakman  Haw- 
ions  ki  devetapng  this  bit  and  I  am  glad  that 
we  have  Ibaowed  the  example  of  H.R.  950, 
wliich  reauthorizeB  ctwpter  1,  and  kitroduced 
this  legislalMn  Jokitly.  In  fact.  H.R.  1795  repre- 
aents  the  efforts  of  many  people  wtto  provkl- 
ed  kiput  to  our  committee  and  wtw  will  see 
thek  linger  prkits  in  the  tiHL 

Clwptsr  2  is  a  program  ttiat  started  out  as 
an  orphan  but  haadelkately  been  adopted  by 
the  educators  of  this  country.  H.R.  1795  re- 
takw  the  orlgkwl  puposes  of  chapter  2  white 
making  some  modHications  suggested  t>y  the 


;  meet  cioaaly  involved  in  its  implenwn- 
hope  to  contkNM  to  work  with  my  cd- 
in  Congress  in  order  to  perfect  this 
so  that  K  can  beat  meet  the  needa 
of  <kM  Natton'a  achoola. 


THE  MIAMI  PROJECT 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OrVLOUD* 

01  rat  Honsi  or  urusDrtATivB 
Wednetday,  April  1. 1987 

tk.  SMITH  of  Ftorkla.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dedi- 
catton  ceremony  ia  takkig  plaoe  ki  aouth  Ftori- 
da^t  ia  of  kitereat  to  the  enlke  Natton.  On 
Apr!  3, 1967,  the  basic  science  laboratories  of 
the' Miami  Project  to  Cure  Paralysis  will  be 
'fiOfjrotOG. 

me  protect,  based  at  the  University  of 
Miafni  Modkiol  Center,  has  been  ttw  focus  of 
jj^ttonal  medki  attentton  over  the  past 

Tfie  project's  goal  ia  quite  dear.  In  fact,  if s 
kf  ttw  organizatton's  name.  The  Miami 
akns  to  cure  paralysis.  It  hopes  to 
the  top  pfiysidans  and  scientists  from 
the  worU  together  to  launch  an  atteck 
devaatatkig  affNctkm. 
Speaker,  the  Miami  project  is  a  reality 
tod$y  because  of  Htck  Buonkxxiti  wtw,  for 
rruuly  years,  was  a  rmjor  player  with  ttw 
Miami  Dolphins  foottMll  team.  In  1985,  NkHt's 
son  Marc  suffered  a  severe  spkwl  cord  injury 
wtile  playmg  college  foottwll  that  has  left  him 
a  q9adriplegk:.  Smoe  that  time.  Marc  has  been 
uncfcrgotog  retwt>iMatkxi  arxl  has  twconw  an 
kitarnaitonal  symtx)!  of  the  Miami  project's 
goal:  To  make  paralysis  an  afflctton  of  the 
past 

Mck  Buoruconti's  tove  for  tils  son  is  so 
stnwtg  that  his  concern  has  grown  beyond 
fan^  needs.  Hick's  aim  now  is  to  help  peopto 
thrqMghout  ttw  Natnn  and  ttw  work!  who 
suflar  from  paralysis. 

The  dedicatnn  on  April  3  marks  an  impor- 
tant step  for  everyone  who  has  been  or  will 
tw  toudwd  t>y  ttw  tragedy  of  paralysis.  I  tw- 
lieva  if  s  also  a  testknony  to  ttw  courage  of 
Ma^c  BuonkxNiti  and  the  dedk»tk>n  of  Nwk 
Budriiconti  and  ttw  many  citizens  vvtw  are 
womng  for  the  success  of  the  Miami  Project 
to  Cure  Paralysis. 

IJD  further  ttw  goals  of  ttw  Miami  project, 
Nkk  Buonicorrti's  friends  and  former  team- 
maias  will  be  hostmg  the  second  annual  NFL 
Celptxity  Roast  on  April  11, 1987,  in  Miami. 

A)B  the  newest  additton  to  the  NFL  Hail  of 
Faitw,  former  Miami  Dolphki  great,  Larry 
Csonka  will  tw  roasted  t>y  members  of  ttw 
19712  team.  The  event  will  tw  a  stroll  down 
mefnory  larw  with  rrwmtwrs  of  ttw  Miami  Dol- 
phi0s'  great  1972  season,  and  will  raise  funds 
for  I  ttw  very  worttiy  arxl  important  medtoal 
go^.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  and  ttw  commu- 
nitji^  to  support  ttiis  Important  step  for  ttwse  of 
our  citizens  who  are  suffermg  from  forms  of 
paiBlysis.  With  ttw  devotkm  of  all  connected 


fKction. 
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project  we  can  cure  ttw  dreaded  af- 


COMMEMORATINO  LARRY  VUIL- 
LEMOT'8  SERVICE  TO  THE 
NATION 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

oriLLiHoia 

BOUSX  or  RSFRSSDITATIVXS 


7edne»day.  April  1. 1987 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae  today  to 
ttw  work  of  Lawrerwe  OonaM  \Ajil- 
lemot  wl^  is  relktog  from  a  career  devoted  to 
excellent  as  ttw  dkector/supermtendent  of 
the  spet^  educatton  dMrtot  of  Lake  County 
ki  GumeA,  IL  His  commitment  to  this  endeav- 
or exten^  all  the  way  back  to  May  1960. 

The  special  educatkxi  dMrk:t  of  Lake 
County  (BEDOL],  is  a  centraKzed  joint  agree- 
ment seijinng  40  school  distrtots.  and  preaently 
emptoykn  more  staff  and  provkimg  more  serv- 
kws  to  more  students  ttwn  any  ottwr  jokit 
agreenwfit  in  the  Stete.  In  1979-80,  the 
SEDOL  program  served  over  2,489  students, 
not  indiidkig  those  served  by  each  of  ttw 
memtwrkistricfa  Speech  Therapy  and  Learn- 
ing Disaoled  Stodent  Programs.  A  total  of  570 
professkinal  artd  dencal  steff  are  currently 
employed,  kwkxKng  325  classroom  teactwrs 
represerikig  aH  categories  of  special  educa- 
tton.      ] 

Ttw  cooperative  joint  agraenwnt  model  has 
requested  and  received  Mr.  Vuillemof  s  assist- 
arKW  as  a  corwultant  sirxw  1960.  Ttvs  model 
delivers  servnes  to  Special  Educatton  Pro- 
grams crt  numerous  instituttons  indudkig,  ttw 
Minnesota  State  Department  of  Educatton,  In- 
diarw  Uriiversity,  ttw  University  of  tllkwis,  ttw 
Montanal  State  Department  of  Educatton,  and 
ttw  We^em  Interstate  Commission  for  Higtwr 
EducatMd. 

Mr.  Vi^llemot  has  served  on  ttw  board  of  di- 
rectors pf  the  Lake  McHenry  Regtorwl  Pro- 
gram since  It's  inceptton  w\  1967.  His  guklanoe 
arxl  cotsiseiirig  in  ttwt  capacity  tws  helped 
produce  one  of  ttw  State's  outstanding  pro- 
grams a\  ttw  proviston  of  diagrxwtk:  servwes 
tochiklrfn. 

In  1972,  in  cooperatton  with  ttw  special 
educatkJh  department  at  Illinois  State  Univer- 
sity at  Normal,  Mr.  Vuillemot  devetoped  a 
unk^ue  off  campus  Teactwr  Training  Program. 
This  program  has  been  resporwible  for  train- 
ing an  ekcepttonal  group  of  special  educatton 
teachera. 

Through  the  years,  Larry  Vuillemof  s  profes- 
storwl  Uivolvenwnt  tws  kwiuded  work  with 
such  groups  as  ttw  Anwrican  Academy  of  Pe- 
diatrk»  and  the  Airwrnan  Assodatton  of 
Mental  Disorders— an  active  memtwr  smce 
1952.  He  has  spoken  three  times  at  ttw  na- 
ttonal  c^nventtons  of  ttw  Amertoan  Assoda- 
tton ofi  Sctwol  Administrators — a  memtwr 
since  1^7.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Council  for  Excepttonal  Children  since  1954 


#  Tliis  "Imllet"  tymbol  identifies  ttatemei^  or  imerrions  wliicfa  are  not  spoken  liy 
Matter  set  in  ttiis  typeface  indicates  words  insetted  or  appended,  radier  tlian  spoken. 
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I>y  a  Me«il>er  of  tlie  House  on  the  floor. 
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and  served  as  editor  of  the  INtoois  Council  for 
Excepttonal  Chikken  Newsletter  from  1962  to 
1964. 

From  1962  to  1964,  he  was  also  presklent 
of  ttw  llltoois  Admtoistrators  of  Special  Educa- 
tton. He  has  been  involved  with  ttw  IHkxMS 
Commiaston  on  CtiiMren  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  EmottonaNy  Disturtwd  CtMkken 
artd  as  chakman  of  ttw  Subcommittee  on 
Legal  Mandates.  Mr.  Vuillemot  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Richard  OgHvie  to  the  first  Statewkto 
Council  on  Developmental  Disabilities,  and 
stoce  1981  he  has  been  ctwkman  of  ttw  Illi- 
nois State  Advisory  Coundl  for  the  Educatton 
of  Handteapped  Chitoren. 

Other  advisory  boards  that  Mr.  VuiNenwt 
has  served  on  kidude  ttwse  of  ttw  Lake 
County  Society  for  the  Mentally  Retarded, 
skxw  1960;  ttw  INkwis  Regtonal  Resources 
Center  at  Northern  INtooie  University;  and  the 
Morakw  Aaaodatton  Resktontial  Ctaity  Livmg 
Facility  tor  the  Adult  Retarded. 

Mr.  VuiNemot  has  received  nunwrous 
horwrs,  mdudtog  annual  racognitnn  by  the 
preaktont  of  ttw  INkwis  Admkwtrators  of  Spe- 
cial Educatton  for  dedicated  servk«  to  the 
lASE  stoce  1966.  In  1972,  he  received  the 
Lake  County  Mental  hiealth  Award,  and  ki 
1979  he  received  a  certifk:atton  of  recognitton 
t>y  ttw  llUnois  House  of  Representatives.  In 
1960,  he  was  kivited  to  tw  the  first  special 
educatton  admkiistrator  ki  resklence  at  the 
University  of  IIKnois,  College  of  Educatton. 
That  same  year  he  was  also  nairwd  ttw  Ray- 
mond E.  Williams  Memorial  Lecturer  at  ttw 
University  of  llOnois,  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  PI  diap- 
ter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lawrence  DonaM  VuNlenwfs 
record  speaks  for  itself.  I  can  only  add  ttiat  he 
has  worked  hisentkalito  to  uptiokl  orw  of  the 
bask:  tenets  of  SEDOL's  phitosophy,  that  the 
"proviston  of  educational  servkws  desigrwd  to 
meet  the  kidrndual's  needs  is  an  kitrtosk: 
righL"  Larry  VuWemofs  retkement  after  27 
years  of  deduated  servkw  to  Lake  County 
and  ttw  State  of  IHkiois  is  well  deserved.  I  am 
sure  tw  will  be  twth  missed  arxl  rememtwred 
for  years  to  conw. 


POW  NIGHTMARE  STILL  HAUNTS 
SURVIVOR  OP  THE  BATAAN 
DEATH  BCARCH 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

ormwMxzico 

m  THE  HOUSK  or  RBPBESBirTATrVES 

WednadAy.  April  1,1987 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl 
like  to  call  ttw  attentton  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  artKto  written  in  ttw  Albuquerque  Triburw. 
It  concerns  a  POWs  nightmare  existence 
wtiito  ki  the  service  of  ttw  U.S.  military  durkig 
Work!  War  II.  The  artnto  gives  peopto  a 
gHmpse  at  the  terribto  pain  suffered  by  men 
wtw  were  tortured  over  k>ng  penods  of  tkne. 
Much  of  that  paki  goes  on  today— both  bodMy 
and  psychotogicaNy.  I  feel  ttiis  artide  pokits 
out  ttw  sacrifkw  ttwt  Cartos  Monloya  gave  for 
his  country,  and  ttw  adulated  praise  that  is 
owed  tiim  and  ottwr  veterans  like  hkn.  Con- 
gress woukl  do  well  to  bear  in  rrand  that  our 
veterans  deserve  ttw  utmost  attentton  for  thek 
service. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Allniquerque  Trllmne.  Sept.  19, 

1986] 

POW  NiflBTiiAKK  Still  Haumts  Susvivoa  or 

THE  Bataah  Death  Makcr 

(By  Beatrix  J.  Hemades) 

Carlos  Montoya's  yean  of  torment  as  a 
Japanese  prisoner  of  war  drac  on.  paving  a 
trail  of  ailments,  disllluston  and  nishUnares 
common  to  the  victims  of  torture. 

It  is  etched  in  tils  memory,  he  said:  Every 
moment  from  April  4.  1942,  to  Sept.  18. 
liMS.  when  he  was  held  prisoner  in  the  Ptiil- 
Ippines  and  Japan. 

"In  my  nlchtmares.  the  Japanese  are  after 
me,  or  I'm  aiter  them.  I  would  like  to  dream 
of  my  Uttle  girl.  Nora,  but  I  don't,"  be  said, 
stiaking  tils  head.  "I  would  like  to  dream  of 
things  ttiat  tuive  tiappened  since,  but  I 
dont.  I've  tiad  disagreements  recently,  and  I 
wish  I  could  dream  atx>ut  those  ...  I  Just 
can'tr' 

Montoya,  71,  was  one  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  World  War  n  American  soldiers- 
many  from  New  Mexico— «ubjected  to  a  100 
mile  march  known  as  ttie  Bataan  Death 
March.  Scores  of  men  died  on  the  march 
from  ttiirst  and  starvation. 

Though  Montoya  was  freed  three  and 
one-tialf  yean  Utter,  he  at  times  is  sorry  he 
is  not  among  the  dead  soldiers. 

"I  would  tuive  preferred  to  tiave  l>een 
killed  at  the  Iwglnnlng  of  the  war  tlian  go 
ttirough  ttiat  (the  captivity  and  the  after- 
math)," he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

To  Montoya,  today's  IHy  of  Recognition 
of  Priaonen  of  War  (POWs)  and  Mimring  in 
Action  (MIAs)  at  Klrtland  Air  Force  Base 
lias  little  practical  meaning.  Rather  ttian 
symtwllsm.  Idontojra  prefen  relief. 

He  continues  to  fight  with  the  Veterans 
Admlnistrktton  for  full  disability  insurance. 
Next  week  he  will  file  yet  another  claim  in  a 
long  series  of  unsuocenful  attempts  at  in- 
creasing tils  60  percent  disability  to  full  cov- 
erage. 

Montoya  says  he  takes  dosens  of  pills  a 
day  for  the  asttima  he  contracted  shoveling 
coal  for  the  Japanese.  His  breathing  is  Is- 
Imred  because  Paddlefoot,  a  Japanese  guard, 
broke  his  nose.  He  said  he  lias  iMid  thou- 
sands of  (tollan  to  heal  tils  Iwck.  wtiich  he 
hurt  falling  40  feet  from  a  tresUe  in  Japan. 

Montoya  was  t>eaten  repeatedly  with  the 
butt  of  rifles,  he  said.  His  right  tiand  bears 
the  deforming  mai^  of  torture. 

He  gets  piercing  cramps  in  his  feet  at 
night— he  thinks  tnta  wearing  only  discard- 
ed Japanese  army  pants  and  shoes  and  a 
straw  coat  in  freolng  weather.  The  prison- 
en  made  the  blankets  into  mittens  liecause 
othen  had  lost  skin  from  their  unprotected 
palms  wtille  pushing  searing  carts  of  coal  in 
a  Japanese  port  city.  Montoya  said. 

"But  no  one  compensates  me  for  the 
cramps,  (the  VA)  could  care  less."  be  said, 
his  voice  rising. 

V.A.  spokeaaan  Oerry  Murptiy  said  many 
New  Mexico  POWs  get  no  compensation 
from  the  government  l>ecause  they  have  no 
evidence  to  back  their  claims.  The  other 
POWs.  he  said,  are  compensated  according 
to  the  amount  of  damage  tbelr  t>ody  suf- 
fered. 

Montoya  said  he  is  awaiting  documents 
that  he  said  would  complete  tils  disability 
claim. 

Meanwtille.  he  is  here,  busy  as  always  in 
his  successful  Northeast  Heights  restaurant, 
Codna  de  Carlos,  but  IS  AUniquerque  men 
are  still  missing  In  action  or  are  pilsonen  of 
war  in  Southeast  AsIa,  13  yean  after  the 
United  States  pulled  out  of  Viet  Nam. 

"It's  horrible  the  United  States  was  not 
able  to  win  in  Viet  Nam  t>ecause  of  \»tlk.  of 
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strength  .  .  .  and  I  don't  think  the  govern- 
ment is  doing  enough  to  find  out  If  our  Iwys 
are  reaUy  aUve  or  dead."  Montoya  said, 
echoing  the  exasperation  of  AllHjquerque 
families  still  waiting  for  their  men. 

He  tapped  his  forehead  with  apparent 
frusti«tion. 

The  memories  open  wounds  that  appar- 
enUy  haven't  healed.  And  he  liecomes 
cholLed  with  tears  recalling  the  ten  yean 
after  lieing  freed.  But  of  those,  he  won't  say 
much  except  to  refer  to  tils  wife  as  "a  strong 
woman."  His  business,  tie  said,  was  not  set 
up  to  make  money,  iMit  to  hold  on  to  tils 
sanity. 

"It's  terrible  how  one  race  acts  against  an- 
other," he  said,  slgtilng. 


EAGLE  SCOUT  AWARD 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  FsmreTLVAKiA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1987 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  ofton  we.  aa 
Members  of  this  great  deliberatrve  body,  tend 
to  overtook  ttw  extremely  important  acttieve- 
ments  of  our  constitutents.  Thus,  it  is  with 
great  prkle  that  I  brtog  to  your  attention  the 
accomplishments  of  ttvee  young  constituents 
of  mkw  from  Mktototowm,  PA. 

All  three  young  men,  Mark  Henderson.  Paul 
Ford  Crarws,  and  Steven  Kuhn,  nwmbers  of 
Boy  Scout  Troop,  594,  wrHI  receive  Boy 
Scouts'  highest  award— the  coveted  Eagto 
Award— before  family,  friends  and  ttwk  Con- 
gressman at  the  Middletown  American  l.egkxi. 
Post  599,  this  Sunday,  April  5,  1967. 

I  woukl  like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
each  of  these  young  men  and  woukl  ask  my 
colleagues  in  ttw  U.S.  Congress  to  joki  nrw  hi 
paying  tribute  to  them  on  this  very  special  oc- 
caskxi. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  TAXPAYER 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

OPCALIPOUnA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBESEITTATIVBa 

Wednesday.  April  1.  1987 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  kitnxkio- 
kig  today  a  resokitkxi  authoriztog  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  week  of  April  12-18. 
1987,  as  "National  Week  of  the  Amertoan 
Taxpayer." 

This,  of  course,  is  ttw  week  ki  which  AprI 
15  falls,  ttw  date  by  wtiKh  most  Americarw 
are  required  to  fito  ttwk  annual  VKXxne  tax  re- 
turns. It  is  an  appropriate  tinw  to  pay  recogni- 
tion to  ttw  American  taxpayer,  on  whoaa 
stwuklers  rest  ttw  burden  of  paykig  for  Gov- 
ernment and  on  whose  hard  work  the  vitaity 
and  security  of  this  Nation  depend. 

For  millkxis  of  Americans,  ttw  chief  form  of 
contact  with  the  Federal  Government  ia 
ttirough  ttw  annual  filing  of  a  tax  ratum.  TtM 
has  often  been  an  onerous  experience.  Last 
year's  tax  ref(xm  t>ill  was  kiterided  to  eaae 
some  of  ttw  burden  of  paykig  Federal  taxes 
for  most  Americarw.  Elltwr  through  reduong 
ttw  taxes  owed  or  by  sknpWykig  ttw  system. 


Annl  1     1QSi7 
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lh»  M  WW  dMigrwd  to  tlHn  the  aroiion  of 
piMe  kual  in  Qowtnunwit  and  taxation. 

UMMMy.  ttw  naw  tm»  may  b*  auooewful 
in  tMa  ragwd.  but  tar  now.  Itw  naw  W-4  torms 
and  agaiMial  miakuat  ol  naw  tax  lawa  have 
WMiMnad  to  craato  Iha  oppoaito  alfact  of 
wtMl  waa  intondad.  Tbs  Amarican  taxpayar  is 
faaing  m  put-upon  m  avar,  and  not  wNhout 


Tlw  raaeluion  I  am  imrodudng  vrauld  not 
raduoa  toxaa,  ratonn  tita  Tax  Coda,  or  simpiify 
tax  tamia.  It  wnM,  howavar.  pay  trtbula  to  ttw 
Mda  Qovanvnant  in  this  country 
i  hopa  my  oolaaguaa  wM  join  me  in 


Uk.  Spaakar,  it  ia  otMiouaiy  too  late  to  gain 
Iha  naoaaaaiy  218  eoaponacra  to  gain  enact- 
manl  of  Ma  raaoMian  in  lima  tar  thia  April  15. 
Howawar,  I  wN  aoon  inkoduoa  a  new  raaoiu- 
Iton  tar  the  week  of  1968  that  indudaa  April 
IS.  The  Amailcan  taxpayer  deaaivee  this  rec- 
ognMton.  and  I  hope  we  vrii  give  it  to  him. 

Rjlowing  is  the  text  of  the  resolution: 
HJ.  Rbl  sib 

Keaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
ntemtativei  eif  Ote  Vnited  Statea  of  America 
te  Comtrrem  oatenMed,  Tbmt  the  President 
of  the  Untied  States  is  authorised  and  re- 
quested to  isnie  a  prodamaUan  designattng 
the  week  hr^atnnina  AprO  12.  1M7.  as  "Na- 
tionalWeek  of  the  American  Tazitayer"  and 
csJlinc  upon  the  people  of  the  nnlt«l  States 
to  utwsne  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  acttrtties. 


El  TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  nearest  shipmates.  Aa  I  stood  at  atten- 
tion at  the  gravesite  with  the  other  honor- 
ary pallbearers  and  aa  taps  was  played,  the 
men]  around  me  stood  sflently  with  tears 
couiiinc  down  their  cheeks.  Standing  next 
to  the  grieving  widow  was  the  Secretary  of 
Def9ise,  Cap  Wetnl)erger,  whose  eyes,  like 
were  brimmed  with  tears.  And  so  we 
I  rest  Admiral  Arthur  Stanley  Moreau. 
who  had  served  the  Navy  and  his 
'  his  wh(rie  life. 

ated  to  share  this  with  you  because 
ke  the  other  men  who  serve  in  this  po- 
of responsibility,  are  the  men  of 
,  Integrity.  dtsdpUne  and  courage, 
keep  us  free  and  lilierty  alive  for  us  and 
•  chfldren.  For  me,  when  the  last  note 
I  ended.  It  was  a  moment  of  instant  re- 
ion— to  rededicate  my  life  to  the 
memory  of  Art,  the  principles  that  he  l>e- 
Ueved  In  and  stood  for  as  an  American— a 
free  American. 


IN  maiORIAM  OF  ADM. 
ARTHUR  STANLEY  MOREAU. 
JR^  U  A  NAVY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

orcsuroBifu 

nf  THK  HOXT8B  OF  RXPRXSEHTATIVES 

Wedneadav.  April  1, 1987 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Calfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
ctoee  peraorial  friend  of  mine,  Kari  Bergheer, 
wrote  me  a  touching  letter  expressing  his 
settee  of  toss  <Mer  ttw  death  of  one  of  his 
ctoseat  and  dearost  stiipmates.  As  my  col- 
leeguee  wtw  fwd  the  piiviege  to  serve  in  the 
armed  services  toww,  the  friends  we  made 
during  our  service  often  became  friends  for 
Me.  I  stwre  his  kMS  and  wouW  like  to  place 
into  the  REOono  KarTs  thoughtful  letter  to  me 
and  the  accompanying  btography  of  one  of 
America's  unsung  heroee.  Adm.  Arthur  Starv 
ley  Moreau,  Jr. 

Dbax  Bob:  Enclosed  is  the  Order  of  Funer- 
sl  Servtoes  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy chapel  for  Admiral  Arthur  Stanley 
Moreau.  Jr.,  USN.  Art  and  I  were  shipmates 
In  10U-M  on  the  US8  Bayfield  APA33.  I 
was  a  I<tjg..  Art  was  an  Knslgn.  Even  then  it 
was  mmmnn  knowledge  that  Ensign  Moreau 
was  destined  tm  greatness.  He  fulfilled  that 
promise.  thatvlsloD  of  his  peers,  tnit  trag- 
ically died  of  a  massive  heart  attack  on  De- 
cember 8.  1986.  He  was  Iniried  in  Arlington 
with  all  the  honors  liefttting  a  four-star  Ad- 
miral of  the  United  States  Navy.  Art's  next 
aastgnnient  would  have  l>een  with  even 
greater  areas  of  authority  and  command  re- 
sponsOdlty. 

The  country  }ost  one  of  its  great  unsung 
heroes  and  military  leaders;  Katie  Moreau 
lost  her  huslwnd:  the  Moreau  children  lost 
their  father,  and  I  lost  one  of  my  closest 


AsibsalA 


Kaml. 


April  1, 1987 


April  1,  1987 


TR]  BUTE  TO  THE  VAlA^aX 
FI  iUCFIOHTERS  OF  1985 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  morsTLVAMu 
HOUSg  OF  RBPRSSXNTATrVKS 

Wedneadav.  April  1. 1987 


TH 


I 


,  AKTHOB  StAKLET  MORKAU,  JK..  U.S. 

I  Navt 

Actniral  Arthtur  Stanley  Moreau.  Jr.,  VS. 
Navt  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Naval 
For^s,  Europe  and  Commander  in  Chief, 
Allied  Forces  Southern  Europe  died  of  car- 
diac arrest  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital, 
Naples,  Italy  at  4:38  A.M.  (OMT)  Monday, 
December  8, 1988. 

Acfniral  Moreau  served  as  both  a  NATO 
Conanander  and  as  one  of  the  Navy's  three 
Fle«4  Commanders  in  Chief.  He  assumed 
thest  commands  Novemlwr  15,  1985,  and 
was  promoted  to  Admiral  in  that  year.  As 
7SNAVEUR.  Admiral  Moreau  served 
component  commander  of  the  VS. 
in  Chief.  Europe.  In  this  cv>ac- 
I  was  operational  commander  in  charge 
Navy  forces  in  Europe.  During  his 
id,  his  staff  in  London  was  awarded 
the  Kavy's  Meritorious  Unit  Commendation 
for  the  planning  and  execution  of  critical 
millt|ary  operations  in  the  European  thea- 
ter. 

In  his  NATO  duties,  he  commanded  the 
largest  of  NATO's  regional  commands,  with 
resppnsibilities  for  the  land  and  air  defense 
of  Ilkly,  Oreece  and  Turkey  and  the  defense 
of  )fATO  sea  lines  of  communication 
throlighout  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Sead  Admiral  Moreau's  previous  Assistant 
to  Uke  Chairman.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
a  position  he  assumed  in  may  1983. 

Aqmiral  Moreau  was  twm  Jime  3,  1931.  in 
Moi^t  Rainier,  Maryland,  son  of  Arthur 
Stanley  Moreau  and  Helen  OTjeary  (both 
decAsed).  He  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Navy 
Academy  in  the  Class  of  1953.  He  was  a  1964 
gratfuate  of  the  Command  and  Staff  Course, 
VS.  Naval  War  College,  and  held  a  Master's 
Degree  in  International  Af f ahs  for  George 
sn  University. 

i  Moreau  served  with  distinction  in 
I  variety  of  sea  and  shore  assignments, 
I  commanded  two  ships  and  one  naval 
.  He  was  decorated  dtuing  comlMt  op- 
In  Southeast  Asia  in  action  off  the 
iiblic  of  Vietnam. 
Admiral  Moreau  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Katherine  Ann  Schindling  of 
Chenrerly,  BfCaryland,  and  five  children. 
Artilur  Stanley  HI,  Steven  Matthew,  Kath- 
leeq  Elizabeth.  Christopher  Andrew,  and 
Kattierine  Johanna.  Arthur  and  Steven  are 
haVk  Naval  Aviators.  Kathleen  Is  married  to 
Lieutenant  Townsend  Griffiths  Alexander, 
US]  r,  who  is  also  a  Naval  Aviatur. 


Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  4, 
1981  the  ^teopte  of  the  United  States  dedk»t- 
ed  a  mo(Hjment  at  tt>e  natnnal  Emergertcy 
Training  Oenter  in  Emmitaburg.  MD  krtown  as 
the  Natkxtal  Fallen  Rrefighters  Memorial.  The 
monumeri  pays  tritxjte  to  America's  firafigfit- 
ers,  wtK)  'have  been  tfie  twiwark  of  tfie  Na- 
tion's omU  defense  effort  since  ttw  fourvling 
days  of  dur  country.  Throughout  our  history, 
patriotic  Americans  have  risked  ttteir  lives  to 
defend  their  commurvties  against  fire  arxj  dis- 
asters. Therefore,  it  is  onty  titling  to  remember 
tfK>se  wtio  have  given  tlieir  lives  unselfishly  in 
service  to;  tlieir  feltow  man. 

On  Sunday,  October  12,  1966,  the  fifth 
annual  Fallen  Rrefigfiters  Memorial  ceremony 
was  heW  on  the  campus  at  ttie  monument 
site,  franOring  ttiese  wtw  made  ttw  ultknate 
sacrifice,  vw  sacrifice  of  their  lite,  in  an  effort 
to  save  otters  during  1985. 

Public  interest  and  partkapatkxi  continues  to 
grow  sinoe  the  1981  dedication  with  a  large 
attendanclB  on  that  Sunday.  Over  40.  families 
of  deceased  persons  were  present  on  ttiis 
special  oitcasnn.  The  otnervance,  as  is  tradi- 
ttonal,  started  in  the  chapel  on  Vhe  campus. 
The  memorial  service  was  concluded  at  the 
monumer|L  This  year  it  was  an  especially 
twautiful  and  moving  ceremony  and  ttte  Al- 
migtity  truly  tooked  In  favor  on  ttie  occasion 
by  provklmg  good  weather. 

The  program  of  the  second  year  again  was 
orchestrated  in  a  very  profe^kxial  manner 
under  ttte  abte  leadership  of  Tirrwttiy  S.  May 
of  Frederk^k,  MD,  and  a  steff  member  of  the 
National  Fwe  Academy  [NFA],  who  served  as 
protect  ohicer  for  the  occasskxi.  This  suc- 
cessful ntemorial  recognltton  was  the  result  of 
a  great  t^rm  effort  on  the  part  of  many  NETC 
steff  men^bers  and  volunteers.  The  special  ef- 
forts of  NETC  Frank  Davis  arxi  his  wife,  Julia 
Davis,  ware  of  ir)estimat>to  vakie  in  conlrixjt- 
ing  to  tti^  services  of  this  day.  Ottters  wtK> 
of  special  rwte  were  Mary 
coordirtator  at  the  Fire  Adminis- 
of  the  Nattonal  Joint  Fire 
Marvin  Git)bons,  the  liaison 
Maryland  Stete  Firemens  Assoda- 
City  Honor  Guard;  BaltirrKxe 
Guard;  Prince  Georges  County 
Prince  William  County,  Virginte 
Washington,  D.C.  Honor  Guard; 
and  Moittgomery  County  HorK>r  Guard  to 
name  just  a  few. 

For  ttiQse  AmerKans  wtw  dkl  not  have  ttw 
privilege  jto  attend  tlus  special  occasnn,  a 
copy  of  the  day's  program  Is  submitted  for  all 
to  share. 

PaoGRAMJ— Fifth  Amwoai.  Natiomal  MmoRi- 
AL   Sx^vicxs    roa    Fallkr   Fixkpightkbs, 

SXTHDAt,  OCIOBKB  12.  1986. 
CHAPKL 

9:45— Organ  Prelude,  Sister  Leona  Russo, 
St.  Joeei  h's  Provincial  House. 
Choir,  Messiah  College  Singers. 


10:00— Welcome,  Honorable  James  P. 
McNeill.  Associate  Director,  Training  and 
Fire  Programs. 

KnioaiAL 

10:48— Concert,  Messiah  College  Singers. 

IIKW— Invocation.  Reverend  Rot>ert 
aruml>ine.  Chaplain.  Baltimore  City  and 
Ooimty  Fire  Department.  Maryland. 

Pasting  of  Colors.  Baltimore  County  Fire 
Department  Honor  Guard. 

National  Anthem. 

Introduction  of  Guests.  Honorable  Clyde 
A.  Bragdon.  Jr.,  Administrator,  U.S.  Fire 
Admlnistratton. 

Memorial  Address,  Charles  A.  ("Chet") 
Henry,  State  Fire  Commissioner  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Flag  Presentation  to  Families,  Jim  Casey, 
Acting  Superintendent,  National  Fire  Acad- 
ony. 

Warren  Isman.  Chairman.  National  Fire 
Aradwny  Board  of  Visitors. 

Chief  Larry  Bonnafon.  International 
Assoc  of  Fire  Chiefs,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Unveiling  of  1985  Manorial  naque. 

Placing  of  Wreath. 

Taps. 

Bmediction.  Reverend  Edward  M. 
Stauffer.  Chaplain,  Ft  Worth  Fire  Depart- 
ment. Texas. 

The  occasion  was  enhanced  by  the  Messi- 
ah College  Singers  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Ronald  L.  Miller  and  accompanied  by 
Aleta  Crone.  Among  the  numlwrs  per- 
formed were  "Exultate  Justl",  "They  Shall 
Reap  in  Joy",  "All  That  Hath  Life  and 
Breath",  and  "The  Eyes  of  All  Wait  Upon 
Thee."  The  sopranos  were  Joy  EI)eraole, 
Regina  Hershey,  Leslie  Lange.  Reva  Melser, 
Jennifer  Schrier  and  Christine  Stance. 
Tenors  were  Roliert  Freeman,  Ijuioe 
Schanck.  Brian  Troetle  and  Michael 
Wlsmer.  Altos  Included  Candice  Hershey, 
Dawn  Martin.  Donna  Musser,  Kara  Swartz 
and  Staoey  WOlett.  Singing  Iwss  were  Mark 
Bnimtwfih,  Douglas  laRue,  Steve  Lias  and 
Dan  Reed. 

1:00— Buffet  Ltincheon,  I>ining  Room. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  proper  and  a  privilege 
for  me  to  lulng  the  names  of  these  everyday 
patriots  to  your  attention  and  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  as  a  permanent  record  of 
their  honorable  and  selfless  deeds. 
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01/02/85,  James  Hunkins,  Breckenbridge 
Fire  D^t.,  Minnesota. 

01/04/85.  Robert  Binder,  Edinboro  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department,  Pennsylvania. 

01/06/85.  Robert  L.  Keen.  Fort  Worth 
Fire  Department.  Texas. 

01/06/85,  CameUa  D.  Kohl,  ^ring  Grove 
Fire  Protection  District.  Illinois. 

01/07/85,  DavM  J.  Kane.  Sauk  Centre  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department.  Minnesota. 

01/07/85.  Douglas  E.  Zabel.  Sauk  Centre 
Volunteer  Fire  Department,  Mttmesota. 

01/13/85,  John  J.  Durco,  Sr.,  Salem  Town- 
ship Volunteer  Fire  Co.  2,  Forl>es  Road. 
Pennsylvania. 

01/13/85.  lUcky  E.  May.  Jackson  Fire  De- 
partment, Miaslasit«>i. 

01/30/85,  Ronald  C.  Edgmon,  Gravette 
Fire  Department,  Arizona. 

01/21/85,  Lyle  V.  Boone,  Sidney  Fire  De- 
partment. Iowa. 

01/21/85.  Charles  D.  Pickard.  Marilla  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department.  Inc.,  New  York. 

01/28/85,  Donald  G.  Jacobs,  Reading 
Bureau  of  Fire.  Pennsylvania. 

01/29/85.  Robert  Bennett.  Maple  Rapids 
Fire  DQ>artment.  Mfa^tiig*n 

Ol/SO/85.  Marco  A.  Miranda.  Florida  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry,  Tallahassee.  Florida. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

01/30/85,  Phillip  R.  Eicke,  Kingston  Fire 
Department,  Pennsylvania. 

01/31/85,  Richard  E.  Webb,  Whitney  Fire 
Department,  Spartantnirg,  South  Candlna. 

02/01/85,  Daniel  A.  Nockela,  Chkago  Fire 
Department,  Illinois. 

02/01/86,  Mtohael  L.  Forchkme,  Chicago 
Fire  Department,  Illinois. 

02/01/85,  Mtehael  A.  Talley,  Sr.',  Chicago 
Ftre  Department,  Illinois. 

02/03/85,  Rtehard  A.  McConnell.  CasUe 
RoA  Fire  Department.  Colorado. 

02/08/85,  Carmen  A.  Lettleri.  McKeesport 
Fire  Department.  Pennsylvania. 

02/10/85.  Robert  J.  Johnacm.  Jr.,  Plain- 
view  Fire  Department,  Minnesota. 

02/11/85,  Alvle  L.  Hudgens.  Keyes  Fire 
Department,  Oklahoma. 

02/13/85.  Ftands  C.  Lewis.  RusseU  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department.  Pennsylvania. 

02/16/85.  Shawn  T.  ODaie.  Metro-Dade 
County  Fire  Department,  Miami,  norida. 

02/16/85,  Richard  J.  Daley.  Brookllne 
Fire  Department,  Massachusetts. 

02/17/8f,  John  A.  Wysong,  HlDslmro  Fire 
Protection  District,  Missouri. 

02/17/85,  Alvin  M.  Brown.  Oakland  Fire 
Department,  California. 

02/20/85,  Leon  Dudak.  Irvington  Fire  De- 
partment. New  Jeney. 

02/24/85.  Jtanmie  A.  McElwain.  Claremore 
Fire  Dqtartment.  Oklahoma. 

02/24/85,  Guy  T.  Cooper,  Claremore  Fire 
Department.  Oklahoma. 

02/26/85,  Vernon  H  Harmon.  Valley  Inn 
Volunteer  Ftre  Department.  Monongahela, 
Pennsylvania. 

02/28/85.  James  A.  Whitfield,  CarroUton- 
North  Carrollton  Fire  Department,  North 
Carrollton,  MS. 

03/01/85.  Michael  F.  West.  Spring  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department.  Texas. 

03/03/85.  Frank  DISarlo.  Freeport  Fire 
Department,  New  York. 

03/04/85,  Roland  A.  Weatherbee.  Belmont 
Fire  Department.  Massachusetts. 

03/05/85,  Ronald  B.  Snow,  Arlington  Fire 
Department,  Texas. 

03/06/85.  Thomas  J.  Gibson.  Union  Ftre 
Co..  Bensalem.  Pennsylvania. 

03/09/85,  William  M.  Freeman.  Jr.,  Marti- 
nez Fire  Department.  Georgia. 

03/09/85.  Federick  O.  LeGrya,  Phllomont 
Volunteer  Fire  D^MUtment.  Virginia. 

03/10/85,  John  T.  Klllian.  Baltimore  City 
Fire  Department,  Maryland. 

03/11/85,  James  E.  Smith.  Cashtown  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department,  Buchanan,  Geor- 
gia. 

03/16/85,  Russell  H.  Joites,  Poquonock 
Bridge  Fire  Department.  Groton.  Connecti- 
cut. 

03/18/85,  James  K.  AUen.  Morris  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department,  niinols. 

03/20/85.  Harry  Sauer,  Salisbury  MUls 
Fire  Company,  New  York. 

03/21/85.  Jack  Greer.  Spangler  Volunteer 
Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

03/22/85,  Paul  M.  Hand.  Terrell  Hills  Fire 
D^tartment.  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

03/24/85.  Ozakie  B.  Knotts,  Columbia 
Fire  Department,  South  Candina. 

04/01/85.  OUbert  Wiggins,  Westvaco  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  Summerville,  South 
Carolina. 

04/00/88,  C.  Clifford  Prrislgke  m,  Buffsr 
lo  Fire  Departmoit.  New  York. 

04/17/85.  Bradfcxd  C.  Lennon.  Flint  Fire 
Department,  Michigan. 

04/22/85,  Hilario  Bustos,  Wealaoo  Fire  De- 
partment, "Texas. 

04/27/85,  Benny  M.  Gracy,  Roc^waU  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department.  Texas. 

06/07/85,  Erwin  N.  Sample.  AlUanoe  Fire 
Department,  Net>raaka. 
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05/13/85,  Donald  L  Kanmerer,  Anmoore 
Fire  Department,  West  Virginia. 

05/13/86,  Joaeph  Lemieuz.  Qulncy  Fire 
Department.  MissarhuBttts. 

05/13/85,  David  D.  Duncan.  Jr..  Albany 
Fire  Department.  New  York. 

05/14/85,  John  C.  Edwards.  Hunlock 
Cre^  Volunteer  Fire  Company.  Pennsylva- 


05/16/85,  Robert  D.  TabcH-,  ITT  Rayonier 
Corporation.  Femandina  Beaieh,  norida. 

05/17/85,  Randan  O.  Garrett.  Midway 
Volunteer  Fire  Department,  Gulf  Breese, 
Florida. 

05/21/85,  Ron  Hubbard.  San  Diego  Fire 
Department.  California. 

05/26/85,  Raymond  J.  Mf^wM  Chicago 
Fire  Department,  IIlin(^ 

05/29/85,  James  T.  Flanagan.  Flormoe 
Fire  Department.  South  Carolina. 

06/03/85,  Frank  Jelley.  Smithtown  Fire 
Department,  New  York. 

06/03/86,  George  H.  Knight.  DanviUe  Fire 
Department,  Virginia. 

06/07/85,  Hert>ert  Raamuasen.  Grand 
Ledge  Fire  Departmoit,  Mtr>iig*n 

06/17/85,  Frank  R.  Vigh.  Orange  County 
Fire  Department.  Orlando,  Florida. 

07/04/85.  Louis  Kunde.  Jr..  New  Berlin 
Fire  Departmrat.  Seguln.  Texas. 

07/07/85,  CUude  Gowdy,  Willing  Volun- 
teer Hose  Company  1.  Wellsville.  New  York. 

07/15/85,  Raymond  M  Sidwell.  Chkago 
Fire  Department.  Illinois. 

07/19/85,  Vernon  W.  Gaines,  Western 
lAurens  County  Volunteer  Department. 
Ware  Shoals,  South  Carolina. 

07/22/85,  I>wight  W.  Dabbs.  Anderson 
Twp.  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  Burling- 
ton. North  Carolina. 

07/22/85,  Mariano  F.  Leonl.  Evanston  Fire 
Department,  Illinois. 

07/24/85,  Charles  E.  Croy,  Slaughter  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department,  Louisiana. 

07/29/85,  Bot>by  Lee  Carter,  Cobb  County 
Fire  Dqjartment.  Marietta,  Georgia. 

07/29/85,  Raymond  J.  Whaloi.  Buffalo 
Fire  Department,  New  Yoi^ 

07/30/85.  Jaycee  Nosle,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wenat- 
chee  NatloiuU  Forest,  Chelan  County, 
Washington. 

07/31/85,  John  W.  AAew,  Jr.,  Evington 
Volunteer  Ftre  Department,  ^Hrglnia. 

08/05/85,  lArry  D.  Filler,  Oreenslnirg  Fire 
Department.  Indiana. 

08/05/85,  Adam  M  Tudier,  Tslco  Fire  De- 
partment, Texas. 

08/05/85,  Kenneth  C.  Whitney,  Talco  Fire 
Department,  Texas. 

08/07/85.  Leland  F.  Jones,  Edwardsvtile 
Fire  Department,  Kansas. 

08/08/85,  Leon  I.  Walton,  Ywk  Fire  De- 
partment, New  York. 

08/18/85,  Glen  L.  Uasery,  Norwood  Volun- 
teer Fire  Company,  Missouri 

08/27/85,  Edward  L.  Brillhart,  Marshall- 
viUe  Fire  Department,  Ohio. 

08/27/85,  Robert  K.  Gatehouse,  Marahall- 
ville  Fire  Department,  Ohio. 

08/37/85,  Tommy  J.  Ware.  MarshaUvOle 
Fire  Department,  Ohio. 

08/28/85,  Richard  Lee  Gustafaon.  Socorro 
Fire  Department.  New  Mexico. 

08/28/85.  Marinus  P.  Witte.  Midland  Park 
Volunteer  Fire  Department.  New  Jersey. 

09/01/85,  Theodore  P.  lender.  EvansvIUe 
Fire  Department,  Indiana 

09/02/85,  William  J.  Koenemund.  Secau- 
cus  Fire  Department,  New  Jersey. 

09/03/85,  W.  Phillip  «"~"-«"  USDA 
Forest  Serrioe,  Monterey,  Callfomia. 

00/05/85,  James  D.  Ealey.  Boston  Fire  De- 
partment, Massachusetts. 
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88/08/85.  VIetor  E.   Biicklngham.   Owa- 
toana  Fire  DepaitnMnt,  Mlnneaota. 
88/07/88.  JSan  R.  Cbarlaa.  Altamont  Fire 
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•  •  •  with  silent  lips,  "Give  me  your  tired, 
your  poor,  your  huddled  mstsew  yearning  to 
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M/06/SS.   Victor   E.   Buckingham.   Ow»- 
toona  Fire  Depaitmant.  Mlnivota. 
W/OT/aft.  Jmn  R.  CbuiM.  Altunont  Fire 


M/M/tS.  MlehM)  A.  Ouriey.  Fulton 
OoiBifey  Flie  Department.  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

M/tt/aS.  Bernard  O.  Rogers.  Chicago 
Fire  OqiaitiiMnt,  Dltnoia. 

W/as/8S.  John  F.  Moore.  Coehranton  Vol- 
unteer Department,  Pennsylvania. 

10/04/86.  Burton  M  Bowen.  Center  Bam- 
Aead  Fire  Department.  New  Hampshire. 

10/10/tt.  Ifary  L.  Ftancis.  Crow  VaUey 
Rural  Fire  District.  Veneta.  Oregon. 

t<|/ll/8S.  James  F.  McDonnell.  New  YtsA 
City  Fire  Department,  New  York. 

10/45/88.  Ralph  R.  Newell.  Baltimore  aty 
Fire  Department.  Maryland. 

10/S8/8S.  Robert  W.  Jahelka.  Los  Angeles 
Ctty  Fire  Department.  California. 

lt/M/88.  Jesw  T.  Lara.  Ntzm  Fire  De- 
partment. Texas. 

11/01/88.  Robert  O.  Casaell.  Roanoke  Oty 
Fire  Department.  Virginia. 

11/01/88.  Hkrvey  H.  Helm.  St..  Roanoke 
City  Fire  Department.  Virginia. 

11/08/85.  Kenneth  E.  Ferguson.  Smlth- 
TtUe  Volunteer  Fire  Department.  IfflssourL 

11/08/85,  H.  Gordon  Walker,  Norristown 
Ftec  Department.  Pennsylvania. 

11/04/85.  James  L.  Craig.  Jr..  Memphis 
Fire  Department.  Tennessee. 

11/04/85.  Thomas  Phillips.  Deerfield 
VaUey  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  Virginia. 

11/18/85.  Debra  R.  Swanson.  Dalbo  Fire 
Departmmt.  Minnesota. 

11/21/85,  Nelson  K.  Taylor.  Baltimore 
City  Fire  Departmoit.  Maryland. 

11/34/85.  Frank  Poatsy.  Upper  Salford 
Volunteer  Fire  Company.  SalfordvUle. 
Pennsylvania. 

12/08/86.  Guy  F.  Baauet.  Los  Angles 
County  Fire  Department.  California. 

lS/oe/85.  Francis  W.  Sheppard.  Charles- 
ton Fire  Department.  South  Carolina. 

12/18/85,  Katherine  M.  Hlppensteel.  New 
Oxford  Fire  Company.  Pennsylvania. 

12/23/85.  yiHrae  B.  Burmeister.  Lost 
Nation  Fire  Company.  Iowa. 

12/23/85.  Robert  Snyder.  Baltimore  City 
Fire  Department.  Maryland. 

13/28/85.  Barry  J.  Hawthorne.  KUgore 
Fire  Department.  Texas. 

12/29/85.  Franklin  W.  Mercer,  Waukegan 
Fire  Department,  Illinois. 

12/31/85.  Daniel  R.  Pescatrice.  Cleveland 
Fire  Department.  Ohio. 

12/31/85.  Marcus  A.  Reddick,  Newark  Fire 
Department,  New  Jersey. 

A  FnuncBRR's  Prayer 
Give  Me  Concern 

A  willingness  to  seek  out  those  in  need 
Give  Me  Courage 
The  boldness  of  qjirit  to  face  and  conquer 

fear, 
to  share  and  endure  the  ordeal  of  others  in 

need 
Give  Me  Strength 

Strength  of  heart,  to  bear  whatever  burden 
might  be  placed  oa  me  and  strength  of  body 
to  deliver  safely  all  those  placed  in  my  care 
Give  Me  Wisdom  to  Lead 
The  CcHnpassian  to  comfort,  and  the  love  to 
serve  unselfishly  wherever  you  take  me 
And  please  Lord,  through  it  all.  be  at  my 

side. 


EXtTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OAUCHiai'S  DISEASE 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


I.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

orPLoanu 

HOUSB  OW  RSPSISBrTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  Aprtil.  1987 

Mr.  iSMITH  of  Fkxida.  Mr.  Speerfcer.  today  I 
am  pIQaaad  to  introduce  a  rssolution  todaaig- 
nale  the  weelt  of  Oclober  18,  1987,  as 
Qaudier's  Diaaaaa  Anwaraneas  Weak.  Con- 
gress passed  a  similar  resolution  last  year. 

Gaiicher's  dtoeaae  is  the  most  prevalent 
amon|  seven  geneOc  dtoorders  kno«vn  to  pri- 
marilyi  affect  Jeiviah  populations.  As  many  as 
1  in  12  Jewish  persons  may  be  a  carrier  of 
Gaucher's  diaeaae  which  means  that  an  esti- 
mated 1  chMd  in  every  600  bom  couW  have 
the  diaeaae. 

Gauctwr's  dtoease  is  caused  by  the  body's 
failure  to  produce  an  essential  enzyme,  the 
abaence  of  this  enzyme  causes  the  body  to 
store  abnormal  quanitities  of  lipids  in  tfte  liver 
and  spleen  and  can  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  tisOues  in  the  body,  especially  bone  tissue. 
Commonly  associated  symptoms  inlcude  an 
enlaniad  spleen,  unusual  bruiaing  or  bleeding 
and  b0ne  and  joint  pain. 

In  1664,  the  National  Gaucher's  Foundation 
was  Ifounded  to  promote  and  support 
Gaudler's  research  and  increase  pubNc 
avrareness.  I  commerxi  the  National 
Gaucher's  Foundation  for  their  dedicated  ef- 
forts In  put>lic  education  and  awareness.  On 
Mardi  31,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  Jamie 
Seavtf,  a  t>eautiful  6-year-oid  girl  suffering 
from  Gaucher's  Disease.  Watching  Jamie  and 
her  parents  convinced  me  more  than  ever  of 
ttie  need  for  this  legislation.  She  brought  to 
life  tie  difficulties  which  children  wtx>  suffer 
from  Gaucher's  disease  and  their  families 
face.  Due  to  ttie  efforts  of  Gauct>er's  Aware- 
ness iNeek,  Jamie's  case  became  well-known 
in  tier  Indiana  community.  Through  money 
raised  at  home  with  ttie  assistance  of  ttie 
Gaucher's  Foundation,  Jamie  was  in  Washing- 
ton for  testing  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Healtii  [NIH]. 

Gaociier's  disease  is  a  genetic  timebomb— 
with  no  known  cure  in  sight  or  any  successful 
treatment  We  must  increase  public  aware- 
ness and  support  research  efforts  to  under- 
stand'and  find  a  cure  for  patients  like  Jamie 
and  others  suffering  from  Gaucher's  disease. 
Gaudlter's  Disease  Awareness  Week  is  a 
positive  first  step,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  nie  in  cosponsoring  tliis  resolution. 


7CLEAR  SAFETY:  A  HIGH 
PRIORITY 


)N.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxntois 

nl  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I     Wednesday.  April  1. 1987 

Mr.'pORTEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  news  of  the 
Peadli  Bottom  Nuclear  Plant  shutdown  in 
Penngylvania  was  both  startting  and  shocking. 

Tha  realization  ttiat  workers,  supposedly 
monitoring  the  plant's  controls,  were  asleep 
on  ttib  job  put  fear  in  ttie  hearts  of  many  living 
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around   P««ch   Bottom   and   other   nudear 
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Mr.  SpeAer,  nuclear  energy  is  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  our  Nation's  energy  future.  hk>w- 
ever,  nudfar  energy  must  be  produced  by 
plants  that  iare  managed  and  njn  in  the  safest, 
moat  alert  aiannar. 

WNh  th«  recant  glut  of  oil  on  ttie  world 
market  and  the  return  to  rockbottom  gaaoline 
prices  at  tna  pump,  American  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  l^s  reached  36  percent 

Nuclear  anergy  is  a  dean,  effkaent  form  of 
energy  that  will  continue  to  supplement  our 
Nation's  ariergy  supply  for  future  years,  eape- 
dally  in  th4  face  of  anottier  oil  crisis.  Howev- 
er, it  ia  eafential  ttiat  all  nudear  powerplants 
meet,  and  {even  exceed,  strict  safety  regula- 
tions set  fi^T  by  ttie  NRG  and  ttie  indivklual 
Stataa. 

Safety  rnjst  be  our  highest  priority  at  all  nu- 
dear fadlitiBs. 


THE 


GE  OP  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 


OrHKWMKZICO 

nr  TH^  HOUSE  or  bxpresehtattves 
Wednesday,  April  1,  1987 

Mr.  RIO^RDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary  conduct  the 
voice  of  democracy  broadcast  scriptwriting 
contest  Hie  program  was  started  40  years 
ago  with  the  endorsement  of  ttie  U.S.  Office 
of  Educati^  and  the  National  Assodation  of 
SecorKtaryiSdiools  Principals.  In  1961-62,  ttie 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  assumed  sole  spon- 
sorship retponsibility.  At  ttiat  time,  ttie  nation- 
al schoiarghip  award  consisted  of  a  single 
$1,500  scholarship  for  the  first  place  national 
winner.  During  the  past  25  years  under  VFW 
sponsorship),  tfte  annual  national  scholarships 
hiave  beeh  increased  to  seven,  totaling 
$33,900  with  ttie  first  place  winner  currently 
receiving  ai  $14,000  scholarship  to  ttie  school 
of  his  or  tiar  choice.  Student  partidpation  has 
tripled  and  scfiool  patidpatnn  has  doubled. 
Winners  fr^m  each  of  the  50  States  are  invit- 
ed to  come  to  Washington,  DC,  for  the  final 
judging  as  la  quest  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

I  would  tke  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  ttie  winning  paper  from  my  State, 
wtiich  wasj  written  t>y  one  of  ttie  constituents 
in  my  disiict— Leslie  Sanchez.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Edward  and  Kathleen  Sanchez, 
Leslie  is  cunently  a  senior  at  Raton  High 
School  wh^  hopes  to  atterxl  Indiana  Universi- 
ty. Leslie's  paper  tells  of  the  challenge  of 
American  citizenship.  It  was  a  moving  state- 
ment, and  hopefully  represents  the  patiiotism 
our  young  people  have  for  our  country.  I  am 
proud  to  ^sert  her  paper  in  ttie  Congres- 
sional Record. 

TRK  CHM.LXHCX  or  AMBUCAM  CmzXNSHIP 

(By  Leslie  Sanchez) 
"Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame, 
with  conqliering  limlx  astride  from  land  to 
land;  here  at  our  sea-washed,  sunset-gates 
shall  stand  a  mighty  woman  with  a  torch 
her  pame  Mother  of  Exiles.  From  her 
beacon-ha^    grows    world-wide    welcome 


•  •  •  with  silent  lips,  'Give  me  your  tired. 
your  poor,  your  huddled  masses  yearning  to 
breath  free,  the  wretched  refuse  of  your 
teeming  shore;  send  these,  the  homeless 
tempest-toat  to  me.  I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the 
golden  door." 

Emma  Lasarus'  famous  poem  which  is  in- 
scribed on  the  baae  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
helps  establish  the  importance  of  America. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty,  a  constant  reminder 
of  our  freedom,  oux  rights,  our  liberties,  is 
symbolic  of  a  nation  and  an  American  dtl- 
sen. 

Anyone  may  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  "We  the  people"  together  as 
one.  Race,  creed,  or  religion  make  no  differ- 
ence here  in  our  great  melting  pot  of  indi- 
viduals. We  as  Americans  take  pride  in  our- 
selves and  our  freedom.  Setting  the  example 
of  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people.  Being  citizens,  we  as  Americans  are 
challenged. 

The  challenge  of  life  is  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness through  liberty;  not  just  personal 
happiness,  but  that  of  yoiu-  fellow  man.  Our 
invlndble,  inalienable  rights  which  no  man 
nor  woman  may  take  away. 

We  must  uphold  the  twoity-slx  amend- 
ments. We  as  Americans  miist  face  the  chal- 
lenge and  responsibilities  of  l>eing  able  to 
Question  what  isn't  always  right.  To  fight 
for  what  we  believe  in  and  never  give  up  our 
own  opinion.  The  first  amendment  guaran- 
tees us  freedom  of  religion,  press,  and 
speech,  also  our  right  as  citizens  to  assem- 
ble. These  rights  must  be  practiced  regular- 
ly to  preserve  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  challenge  of  American  citizenship  is 
fundamentally  the  rights  and  bonding  to- 
gether of  alL  To  give  of  yourself,  saying  the 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance"  and  realize  what  you 
are  saying  is  more  than  Just  words.  To  stand 
for  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  not  only 
because  it  is  our  national  anthem,  but  be- 
cause it  should  bring  to  mind  all  the  men 
and  women  who  fought  and  died  for  our 
great  nation  and  helped  make  It  become 
what  it  is  today.  Without  them,  we  may  not 
have  had  any  challenges  to  face  at  tieing  an 
American. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American,  and  as  I 
grow  older,  I  am  ready  to  face  all  challeng- 
ers with  open  eyes  and  a  strong  heart.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  the  future,  and  we  wlU 
dedde  our  own  fate.  So  together  we  must 
stand,  partidpate,  and  face  the  challenges 
of  l>eing  an  American  citizen  and  realize 
that  being  an  American  dtizen  means  also 
to  l>e  a  dtizen  of  the  world. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  shows  us  an  exam- 
ple of  a  genuine  American  citizen.  She  has 
stood  watch  for  over  a  himdred  years  over 
our  sometimes  confused  society.  In  the  rain 
and  snow,  facing  all  the  challenges  that  are 
brought  to  her,  never  faltering.  One  doesn't 
realize  the  impact  of  Just  the  sight  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  until  It  is  there  in  front  of 
you.  Our  forefathers  must  have  had  such  a 
wonderful  feeling  inside  about  becoming 
Americans,  about  a  new  life,  new  challenges. 
To  us,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  a  constant  re- 
minder of  our  freedom,  our  liberties,  our 
friendship,  but  most  of  all.  what  it  takes  to 
be  a  dtisen  here  "in  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave"— America. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RENfARKS 

RECOGNITION  OP  30  YEARS  OP 
FEDERAL  SERVICE  OF  MR. 
LLOYD  SCOTT 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

orcsLxroaHiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRKSEirTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  1.  1987 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  aeldom  do 
Members  have  ttie  opportijnity  to  bring  recog- 
nition to  those  in  the  career  dvH  service  who 
make  outstandvig  contributions  over  the 
period  of  their  service  to  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  ttiis  vein,  I  wish  this  House  to  recog- 
nize a  dedicated  and  conscientious  Federal 
emptoyaa  wtio  has  earned  retirement  after 
contributihg  30  years  of  service  mainly  in  ttie 
Departments  of  Justice,  Defense,  and  Treas- 
ury. Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  legkxts  of 
employees  serving  in  our  important  and  critical 
positione  of  accountants,  auditors,  and  special 
agents,  we  often  neglect  to  point  out  ttie  dis- 
tinction and  devotion  to  which  these  emptoy- 
ees  serve.  It  is  to  ttiese  often  unobserved  dvil 
servants  wtio  contrtMJte  daily  \o  the  capacity 
of  our  Federal  Government  to  function  sub- 
stantively, elfwientty  and  anonymously  ttiat 
much  of  ttie  necessary  work  critical  to  our 
sennce  to  the  greater  public  can  be  achieved 
and  thereby  keep  our  Government  moving  for- 
ward smoothly. 

I  am  most  happy  to  point  to  such  an  indivkl- 
ual  as  LJoyd  Scott  wtio  began  his  erstwhile 
career  as  an  Internal  Revenue  agent  in  early 
1962  in  Dayton,  OH.  After  spending  anottier  4 
years  as  an  accountant  at  the  large  Wright 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  at  Dayton,  OH, 
Lk>yd  spent  from  1966  to  1970  vMh  ttie  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  in  Cokjmbua  before  ac- 
cepting a  position  as  audit  manager  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  wtiera  he  latxxed  from 
1970  to  June  1966  and  chose  to  retire  ttiere- 
after. 

Ltoyd  Scott  was  bom  on  August  21,  1935  in 
Fairmont  WV,  and  attended  Roosevelt  High 
School  in  Dayton,  OH.  He  want  on  to  Ohio 
State  University  in  1953  but  completed  his 
bachekx  of  science  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration and  accounting  at  West  Virginia 
State  College  Institute  in  1958.  Lk>yd  was 
honorably  discharged  from  ttie  U.S.  Army  after 
2  years  of  service  in  1960.  For  his  arduous 
endeavors  in  devek)ping  audit  systems,  marv 
aging  new  fiscal  and  audit  systems  for  Federal 
agencies  and  for  fiis  achievements  during  his 
professkjnal  career,  I  am  certain  ttiat  Mem- 
bers join  me  in  sakiting  Ltoyd  Scott  for  his  in- 
tegrity, his  devotion  to  duty  and  his  high 
standards  of  professkxiaiism  wtinh  he  has 
brought  in  his  30  years  of  service  to  our  Gov- 
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RUSSIA 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 


or  cuajxaaaoA. 


nr  THE  HOUSE  OP 


'ATIVBi 


Wednesday.  AprU  1. 1987 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  CaKtamia.  Mr.  Gperttar.  I 
am  pleaaed  to  join  my  friends  wtd  famBy  in 
celebratton  of  ttie  lOOtti  anntversaiy  of  ttie  w- 
rivai  of  ttie  first  German  Immigranta  to  Freano 
County.  As  a  deacendant  of  Ihia  proud  group, 
I  am  horxxed  to  pay  ttttxjta  to  ttie  amM  group 
of  Gemians  wtio  seltted  in  Freano  County 
back  in  ttie  late  1880's. 

The  history  of  ttie  Germans  who  left  ttwir 
homeland  to  move  to  Rusaia  during  ttie  18tti 
century  is  a  unique  point  in  German  Nstoiy.  ki 
ttie  late  1700's,  Germany  waa  abugging  witti 
severe  economic  devastation  from  ttta  Sevan 
Years'  War  as  weH  as  serkxis  and  oflenMiiies 
brutal  reiigkxjs  confHcts  in  recorded  Natory. 
Poverty,  unemptoymem,  and  shortages  of 
food  were  evktant  at  every  level  of  aodaty. 
Most  of  ttie  people  had  toat  hope  for  a  quck 
and  smootti  recovery.  Life  in  Gemwny  at  that 
time  couM  be  compared  with  that  in  Germany 
after  Work!  War  II.  The  offer  by  Ruaaian  Em- 
press Cattierine  II  to  move  to  Ruaaia  witti  ttie 
rare  opportunity  to  settte  land  akxig  the  Volga 
River  Basin  was  ttie  sign  of  an  end  to  the 
misery  and  ttie  beginning  of  hope. 

Cattierine's  timing  coukl  not  have  been 
better.  As  an  educated  and  wen-traveled 
member  of  the  elite  in  Germany,  Cattierine  II 
was  well  aware  of  the  depreaaton  of  the 
German  peasants.  She  wanted  to  improve  ttie 
lives  of  the  German  people  by  offering  them 
somettwig  ttiey  couM  not  have  as  qucMy  if 
ttiey  remained  in  ttieir  villages.  As  Empress  of 
Russia,  however,  she  also  wanted  to  culttvate 
and  settte  ttie  larxl  in  the  Lower  Volga  Baain. 
She  saw  ttie  need  to  populate  large  aacttons 
of  uninhabited  regions  witti  dvHized  and  hard- 
working people.  Her  plan  ultimately  proved  to 
be  one  of  her  most  successful  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  response  to  her  offer  was  wkleapread. 
She  attracted  over  27,000  immigraiUs  wtio 
eventually  settted  104  families  in  the  Lower 
Volga  Basin.  Her  deverly  crafted  manifesto  of 
July  22,  1762,  addressd  ttie  known  aodai 
grievances  and  provktod  an  attractive  alterna- 
tive. She  guarariteed  free  exerdae  of  reigton, 
ttie  right  to  buiM  churchea,  ttie  exemption 
from  taxes  and  exduakxi  from  dvl  or  miMary 
servk».  Moreover,  Catherine  made  proviaions 
for  family  and  friends  to  aatOe  in  ttie  aama  vi- 
lege,  or  "dorf'  in  Germaa  recogniifrig  the 
need  for  the  large  groupa  of  people  to  Ive 
and  work  together  in  a  foreign  land. 

The  Germans  from  Rusaia  eventuaiy  aet- 
tted  the  rough  terrain  and  vast  wooded 
steppes  of  ttie  Lower  Volga  Baaia  NotwHh- 
standing  the  initial  dieappoinlineiit  of  the  tar- 
raki,  ttie  kxig,  sometimea  fatal,  voyage,  and 
the  lack  of  adequate  houaing  and  (arming 
tools,  many  Germans  became  products 
farmers,  teadiers,  blackamittw,  and  caipan- 
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tm.  and  oonMbultd  to  «h»  Mtabiahnwnt  of  a 
produdiva  Volga  Rivar  Baain. 

I  am  piaaaad  to  honor  ttw  anoaalore  of  iha 
10  fanilaa  who  avanlualy  made  thair  way 
trom  Ruaaia  to  tha  UnMad  Stataa.  parllcularty 
ttw  10  lamlaa  who  camo  to  tha  Fraano  area. 
I  ahara  in  your  oaWMaton  of  our  special 


THE  SUKliK  CONDUCTINO 
SUFCRCOLLIDER 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


m  THB  Houn  or  RSPUsnrrATivsB 

Werfneaday.  April  1. 1987 

Mr.  RELOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  wMh  my  colleagues  in 
Oongraaa  a  raaokiOon  by  the  70th  Texas  Leg- 
ialature  whk:h  demonabatas  the  Lone  Star 
State's  support  of  the  superconducting  super 
coUar.  Moreover.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion S3  datala  Texas'  commitment  to  provid- 
ing ttw  ideal  tocation  for  ttw  Matnn's  most  ad- 


Houae  Concurrent  Reaolutk)n  53  was  sup- 
ported by  al  ISO  members  of  the  Texas 
Houae  of  nopraaontativog  and  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Cianwnta  on  February  27,  1987.  The 
urwniraiiy  of  support  in  Texas  for  the  super- 
oonduding  super  collider  couM  not  be  more 
evidant. 

Therefore,  it  is  witti  greet  pride  I  present 
Texaa  House  Concurrent  Reaolutmn  53: 

Wbereas.  Tlie  proposed  Superconducting 
Siqter  Collider  (88C)  Is  a  hlgh-enerKy  re- 
search accelerator  that,  when  completed, 
idll  be  the  largest  and  most  ambitious 
purely  scientific  project  ever  constructed: 
and 

Whereas.  Aa  designed,  the  facility  will  be 
located  30  feet  below  ground  and  will  consist 
of  a  circular  tunnel  10  feet  In  diameter  and 
52  mllea  in  circumference;  and 

Whoeas.  Scientists  Iwlleve  the  device,  es- 
sentially the  world's  largest  atom  smasher, 
will  enalde  them  to  discover  more  about 
minute  particles;  spin-off  research  from  a 
■tw^iiM-  European  model  has  already  led  to  a 
nuclear  ■r^Tming  device  that  has  consider- 
ab^  advanced  the  field  of  x-ray  technology; 
and 

Whereas.  The  accelerator's  design  re- 
quires as  much  as  11,000  surface  acres  with 
a  site  tut  of  less  than  one  degree,  making 
Texas  an  ideal  choice  for  the  laboratory's 
locatkwand 

Whereas,  The  flat  laiul  and  loose  rock  f or- 
maticms  available  in  certain  sections  of 
Texas  provide  optimum  conditions  for  the 
SSCs  construction:  further,  the  project  will 
coexist  harmlessly  with  farming  and  ranch 
usage  and  poses  no  hszard  to  human,  plant, 
or  azdasal  lif e:  and 

Wbereas.  With  an  initial  construction  cost 
of  routfily  $3  UlUon  and  an  annual  operat- 
ing tnidset  of  over  $200  million,  this  impor- 
tant rea^och  center  would  l>e  an  apprecla- 
Ifle  addftkm  to  the  Tfexas  eomomy;  at  least 
2400  new  Jolw  win  be  generated  during  the 
six-to-nine  year  construction  phase  and 
rouitily  2,700  poaitlons  will  become  avall- 
abie  once  the  facility  is  fully  operational; 
and 

Whereas,  Conservattve  estimates  indicate 
that  net  benefits  from  the  project's  building 
phase  and  first  20  years  of  operation  wUl 
total   approximately   |S53   million;    other 
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states  have  already  mounted  lobbying  cam- 
palalis  in  an  attonpt  to  secure  this  lucrative 

3restigious  project;  and 
sreas,  Oonstructian  of  the  SSC  in 
would  greatly  enhance  the  state's 
—ggf^g  economy  by  bringing  much-needed 
amiyimi*'  dlveislty.  and  the  research  per- 
in  connecticm  with  the  project 
to  produce  Icmg-range  benefits  of 
sdentlfie  and  practical  value;  and 

"nie  State  of  Texas  possesses  a 
stent  and  hardworking  labor  pool;  and 
Texas  is  the  nation's  leading 
enei^-produdng  state  and  has  the  power 
necessary  for  a  project  on  the 
S8C:and 

Texas  Is  the  home  of  great 
and  private  universities  snd  colleges, 
can  readily  provide  much-needed  ex- 
f or  the  project  and  capable  resources 
ilerate  spin-off  research  and  develo- 
that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  this 
and 
lereas.  Texans  stand  united  in  their 
desiie  to  attract  the  SSC  to  this  state;  and 
wttereas.  The  Texas  Legislature  in  1986 
created  the  Texas  National  Research  Labo- 
Commlsslon  to  serve  as  the  coordl- 
unlt  and  authority  within  the  state 
for  l^e  formulation  of  a  siting  proposal  for 
and 

lereas.  The  Texas  Legislature  remains 
comadtted  to  providing  whatever  support  is 
necttsary  to  the  success  and  timely  advance- 
ment of  the  SSC  project;  now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Rttolved,  That  the  70tb  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas  hereby  request  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  support  construction 
of  uie  Superconducting  Super  Collider  in 
Texis;  and,  be  it  further 

Rmolved,  That  the  Texas  secretary  of 
statt  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  secretary  of  energy, 
to  the  science  advisor  to  the  president,  and 
to  all  memt)ers  of  the  Texas  delegation  to 
the  ingress,  with  the  request  that  this  res- 
olution be  officially  entered  in  the  Congres- 
sionM  Record  as  a  memorial  to  the  Congress 
of  tHe  United  SUtes. 

Lewis,  Agnich,  Aikin,  Arnold,  Barton. 
Beauchamp,   Berlanga.   Betts.   Black- 
wood. Blair. 
Burnett,     Cain,     Campl>ell,     Carriker, 
Carter.  Cavazos,  Ceverha,  Clark,  de- 
mons, Colbert. 
Collazo,    Connelly.    Cooper.    Craddlck. 
Criss.  Cuellar  of  Webb.  Cuellar  of  Hi- 
dalgo, Culberson,  Danburg,  Delco. 
benton,  Dutton.  Earley,  Eckels.  Edge, 
I  Edwards,  Evans  of  Tarrant,  Evans  of 

Harris,  Flnnell,  Qarcia. 
Gavin,     Oeistweidt,     Gibson,     Givens, 
Gloesbrenner,    Granoff,    Grusendorf, 
,  Guerrero,  Hackney,  Haley. 
Hammond,  Harris  of  Tarrant,  Harris  of 
Brazoria,  Harrison.  HefUn,  Hightower, 
Hubert,  A.  HUl  of  DaUas.  P.  HUl  of 
<  Dallas.  Hlnojosa. 

^oUowell.  Holzheauser.  Horn.  Hudson 
I  of  Smith.  Hudson  of  Dallas.  Hunter, 
I  Hury,  Johnson  of  Anderson.  Johnson 
I  of  Collin.  Jones. 

Kubiak.  Kuempel.  Laney.  Larry.  Leon- 
'  ard,  Lewis  of  Orange,  Ludo.  Luna  of 

Harris,  Luna  of  Bexar,  McDonald. 
McKlnney.    McWUllams,    Madia,    Mar- 
chant.  Martinez.  Melton.  Millsap.  Mo- 
rales. Moreno  of  Hidalgo,  Moreno  of 
El  Paso. 
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Oaklqy.  Ovard.  Parker.  Patrick.  Patron- 
ellai  Patterson,  Pennington,  Peres, 
Perty,  Pierce. 
PolumlM,  Price,  Rangel,  Repp,  Richard- 
sonj  RUey,  Roberts,  Robinson,  Rob- 
neti  Rodrlgues. 
Rudd^  Russell,  Saunders.  Schleuter. 
Schpolcraft.  SeidUta.  Shaw.  Shea, 
ley.  Shine. 

I  of  Harris,  Smith  of  Brazos.  Smith 
avis.  Smlthee.  Staniswalls.  StUes, 
an.  Tallas.  Taylor,  Telford. 
ThoDfpson   of   Tarrant.   Thompson   of 
~  Toomey.     Uher.     Vallgura. 

Waldrop.    Wallace.    Warner, 
field. 
Watson.  Whaley.  Willlamaon. 
WUly.  WUson.  Wolens.  Wright. 


S  AND  HOWS"  OP 
ISLATIVE  OVERSIGHT 


BUTLER  DERRICK 

OP  SOUTH  CAROUHA 
HOUSC  or  REPRESENTATIVBS 

l^ednentoy,  April  1.  1987 

Mr.  og^RICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  call 
ttie  attenion  of  my  colleagues  and  ttielr  staff 
aides  to  an  April  15  Institute  on  Congressional 
Oversightl  and  Investigatnns  that  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  has  organized.  My 
distinguisjied  former  chairman  of  ttie  Commit- 
tee on  Rifles,  Rnhard  Boiling,  will  be  tfie  key- 
noter of  this  1-day  program  on  the  "wtiys  and 
hows"  of  legislative  oversight  The  Oversight 
Institute  ynW  be  heki  In  the  Library  of  Corv 
gross's  Madison  BuikJing,  and  tfie  program  for 
the  day  ia  presented  bek>w. 

CR^  IHSTITUTB  ON  CONGRKSSIOMAL 
OraaSIGRT  AMD  iHVaSTIGATIOirS 

8:45-9:00— Introduction  to  Program. 
Joseph  Ef  Ross,  CRS  Director. 

9:00-1(MOO— Keynote  Address,  Richard 
Boiling.  Former  Chair.  House  Committee  on 
Rules.     1 

10:00-lp:45— Address:  Congress's  Over- 
sight Functions.  Steven  R.  Ross,  General 
Counsel  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

11:00-1&:30  (Concurrent  panels)— Panels: 
Key  Elements  of  Legislative  Oversight. 

Four  smaU  group  sessions.  Each  wiU  cover 
essentially  the  same  material:  the  informa- 
tion-gathering process,  essential  steps  in  or- 
ganizing )a  committee  hearing/investigation, 
foUowup  process.  There  will  be 
mtations  by  panels  of  experienced 
^ers.  foUowed  by  QAA  interaction 
ludlence. 

lerator  Roger  H.  Davidson,  CRS 
:lallst. 

A.  Feinstein,  Staff  Director.  Sul>- 
on  CivU  Service,  House  Commlt- 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 
Stuart  Weisberg.  Staff  Director.  Sulx»m- 
mlttee  op  Employment  and  Housing.  House 
Commltl  ee  on  Government  Operations. 

Moderator  Alfred  R.  Greenwood.  Spe- 
cialist. C  R8  Environmental  and  Natural  Re- 
sources I  Mvision. 

Jones.    Associate    Staff    Director, 
on  Interior  and  Insular 
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brief  pr 
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1.  Mo 
Senior! 

Andreil 
commltt 
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Roy 


House  Qommlttee 
Affairs. 


Wffliaii 
Member 
ices. 

3.  Moderator  Frederick  M.  Kaiser, 
dalist,  CSS  Government  Division. 


D.    Price.    Professional    Staff 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


Spe- 


Fred  Asselln,  Consultant,  (Former  Investi- 
gator. Permanent  SulKommittee  on  Investi- 
gations. Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affahv). 

Michael  J.  O'NeU.  Chief  Counsel.  House 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. 

4.  Moderator  Morton  Rosenburg.  Special- 
ist. CRS  American  Law  Division. 

Edward  Correia.  Chief  Counsel  and  Staff 
Director.  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure.  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Patrick  M.  McLaln.  Counsel,  House  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Ovesight  and  Investigations. 

Charles  Tiefer,  Deputy  General  Coimsel 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  Deputy  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  House  Select  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate Covert  Arms  Transactions  with 
Iran. 

1:30-3:00  (Concurret  panels)— Panels:  Top- 
ical Subjects. 

The  Special  Dimensions  of  Fiscal  Oversight 

Moderator  Angela  M.  Evans,  Specialist, 
CRS  Education  and  PubUc  Welfare  Divi- 
sion. 

Martha  Grundmann,  Analyst  in  Domestic 
Programs,  House  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Rikki  Sheehan,  Staff  Meml>er,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  HHS,  and  Education. 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Eugene  F.  Sofer,  Budget  and  Appropria- 
tions Analyst,  House  Conunlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Lalwr. 

Bayla  White,  Senior  Budget  Examiner  in 
Education  Branch.  U.S.  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

The  VolatUe  Nature  of  Environmental 
Oversight 

Moderator:  James  E.  McCarthy,  8i>ecial- 
ist.  CRS  Enviroiunental  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Division. 

Richard  Frandsen,  Couitsel,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oversight  and  Investigations.  House 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Sue  Morland,  Executive  Director,  Associa- 
tion of  State  and  Territorial  SoUd  Waste 
Management  Officials. 

C^iriis  A.  Moore.  Counsel,  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Worlcs. 

Resources  for  Oversight:  Congressional  Sup- 
port   Agencies,    Inspector    General,    and 
Other  Executive  Branch  Sources 
Moderator.   Thomas   W.    Novotny,    CRS 
Senior  Specialist. 

Charles  Dempsey,  Management  Constilt- 
ant  (Former  Inq>ector  General,  HUD). 

Richard  Schmidt,  Scanlon,  Hastings,  and 
Schmidt  (Former  Associate  Director,  Office 
of  Evaluation  and  Technical  Analysis. 
HHS). 

Roger  Sperry.  Senior  Management  Ana- 
lyst, GAO  (Former  Professional  Staff 
Member,  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs). 

3:15-4:30— Plenary  Session:  Outside  Per- 
spectives on  Oversight. 

Moderator  Charles  H.  Levine.  CRS  Senior 
Specialist. 

Joan  Claybrook.  President.  Public  Citizen 
(Former  Administrator.  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration). 

James  F.  Fltspatridc.  Partner.  Arnold  and 
Porter. 

Howard  M.  Messner,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Administration  and  Resources 
Managemott,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 
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PA17L  "RED"  SITZLAR'S 
RETIREMENT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


or 
IH  THE  HOU8S  OF  BXPRS8KIITATIVS8 

Wednesday.  AprU  1,  1987 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Etowah  En- 
terprise accurately  sums  up  the  career  of  retir- 
ing general  manager,  Paul  Sitzlar.  Paul  served 
the  Etowah  Utilities  Board  for  37  years. 

The  article  folkMvs: 

Rkd  RKTiBjid  Ama  37  Tears  With  EUB 
(By  Richard  McCoy) 

Paul  "Red"  Sitzlar's  desk  at  the  Etowah 
Utilities  Board  looks  strange.  It's  clean. 

It's  usually  cluttered  with  reports,  fUes 
and  whatever  else  a  utilities  general  manag- 
er needs.  But  he's  getting  ready  to  leave. 

"I've  given  everylx>dy  everything  they 
need."  he  explained.  Friday  he  will  retire 
after  37  years  with  the  cityowned  utilities 
department.  Since  1971  he  had  lieen  general 
manager. 

Sitzlar  was  bom  and  attended  school  in 
Telllco  Plains.  From  the  earliest  days  elec- 
tricity has  always  been  a  love  of  his. 

When  he  was  34  years  old  and  worldng  for 
himself  as  an  electrician  Frank  Berry,  then 
EUB  general  manager,  asked  him  to  come  to 
work  in  Etowah. 

At  first  he  was  a  linesman.  He  stayed  on 
the  grotmd  whUe  others  climbed  the  poles. 

He  was  promoted  and  for  the  next  four 
years  he  cllml>ed  the  poles. 

In  1955  there  was  another  promotion.  "I 
was  made  meter  superintendent.  I  read  the 
meters." 

Ten  years  later  he  was  luuned  superin- 
tendent of  the  electric  department. 

Then,  in  January  1971,  he  was  named 
overall  general  manager  of  the  utilities. 

Since  he  started  with  the  EUB  it  has 
grown,  tremendously. 

In  1949  about  1  million  kUowatt  hours  of 
electricity  were  sold.  Now  sales  top  120  mU- 
Uon  kUowatt  hours  a  year. 

In  1956  there  were  2,000  electric  custom- 
ers. Now  there's  twice  that  many. 

Sitzlar  likes  to  talk  about  the  electric  de- 
partment. He  says  that  If  he  had  not 
become  EUB  manager  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  been  manager  of  an  electric  coop- 
no  gas,  water  or  sewer. 

If  he  couldn't  do  that  he  would  have 
stiUed  worked  with  electricity. 

"Electric  work,  that's  what  I  like.  That's 
all  I've  ever  known." 

His  biggest  headaches  have  come  from  the 
sewer  department. 

"It's  a  constant  problem  and  wlU  continue 
to  l>e."  he  says  citing  constantly  changing 
environmental  regulations  and  maintenance 
problems. 

There's  lieen  two  major  additions  since 
Sitzlar  started  with  the  EUB. 

Around  1956  gas  lines  were  extended  to 
Etowah  and  EUB  got  a  gas  department  And 
In  1957  the  water  plant  was  buUt.  Before 
that  Etowah  got  its  water  from  wells. 

EUB  has  alMut  40  employees  now.  "When 
I  came  here  we  only  had  12  to  14,"  he  re- 
caUed.  He  is  the  last  of  that  group  stUI 
working.  Others  have  retired  or  died. 

"I'm  the  last  of  the  old  ones." 

He's  been  through  four  general  managers. 
In  addition  to  Berry,  who  hired  him.  there 
were  C£.  McOee.  J.G.  Synder  and  BUI  Hud- 
dleston.  Sitzlar  served  as  general  manager 
longer  than  any  of  the  others. 
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"I  dont  know  why  I've  lasted  so  long.  I 
haven't  had  any  serious  political  problems." 

FoUowlng  a  heart  attadL  in  1976  and  by- 
pass surgery  in  1977  he  thought  about  retir- 
ing. 

"But  my  doctor  said  to  keep  workbig  and  I 
thinks  its  t>een  for  the  best.  It  has  been 
good  for  my  health." 

He  leaving  now  because  he  has  in  enough 
years. 

"I  wanted  to  retire  as  soon  as  I  could.  I 
wanted  to  enjoy  life." 

But.  he's  not  leaving  without  regreta. 

"If  I  was  younger  I  would  like  to  stsy  on. 
The  Job  is  interesting  and  itwwMwWng  it's 
stUl  enjoyable— most  of  the  time." 

What  he  wUl  not  miss  is  telephone  calls  in 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  What  he  will 
miss  is  the  "involvement  with  things  going 
on." 

But.  he  plans  to  keep  busy.  He  and  his 
wife,  Faye,  plan  to  camp,  travel  and  go  to 
UT  footbaU  games.  They  have  seaaon  tkk- 
ets  and  make  every  home  game. 

They  would  Uke  to  tour  the  U&.  especial- 
ly Hawaii  and  maybe  Alaska. 

He  Icnows  he  has  been  lucky  to  have 
worked  with  one  thing  he  really  enjoys, 
electricity,  even  if  he  had  had  to  put  up 
with  the  problons  of  sewer,  water  and  gas. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  nxiHois 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OT  BEPRBSBHTATITES 

Wednesday.  March  2S,  1987 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  cochcynnan 
of  the  Democratic  Council  on  Ethrwc-Ameri- 
cans,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  tf>e  day— Atarch 
25,  1821— wt)en  Gnek  patriots  rose  up  in  re- 
beilicxi  agairat  their  Tuidah  oppressors.  One 
hundred  arxj  sbdy-six  years  later,  many  Ameri- 
cans of  Greek  descent  stil  remember  and 
honor  this  rTx>st  important  and  historic  event 

After  the  fall  of  ttie  Byzantine  Empire  in 
1453,  the  Greek  people  lived  for  almost  400 
years  urxJer  Turkish  dcxninatnn.  But  with  cour- 
age and  conviction  and  after  nearly  6  years  of 
war  beginning  in  1821.  the  Greek  revokjtkxiar- 
les  linaHy  won  natkxial  indeperidertce  from  the 
Sultan  of  the  Turkiah  Empire. 

As  a  country  committed  to  tfie  Meals  on 
wtiich  the  Greeks  based  ttieir  rebeMon.  Amer- 
ka  provMed  much  moral  support  arxJ  t>acking. 
PreskJent  James  Monroe.  John  Adams  and 
aVner  prominent  Americans  at  the  time  ex- 
pressed themselvee  (^■te  strongly  In  support 
of  the  Greek  people.  In  our  century.  Mr. 
Speaker,  another  American  PreskJent.  Harry 
S.  Truman,  provUed  both  moral  and  material 
akl  to  enaure  tttat  Greece  wouM  not  fan  vtoUm 
to  the  forces  of  artarcfiy  arid  communism. 

Today.  Greece  is  a  valued  frierxl  and  inte- 
gral aMy  of  ttie  United  States.  The  klea  of  de- 
mocracy. t)om  in  ancient  Greece  over  2.000 
years  ago.  is  stil  fresh  in  its  appeal  to  ttie 
peoples  of  the  wodd.  while  the  contrttxjttona 
of  Greek-Americans  have  enrxrhed  the  Hves  of 
an  wtK)  ive  in  our  land.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouU 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  my 
warmest  wisfies  to  those  Greek  Americana 
who  reskle  in  the  Fifth  Diatrict  of  llnois  and  to 
all  Americans  of  Greek  descent  tlwougliout 
ourNalHjn. 
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AMENDMiaiT  TO  IMMXORATION 
REFORM  ACT 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

ormwuxioo 

HI  THX  HOUSK  OF  RIPRSSKlfTATIVB 

Wedneaday.  Apnl  1.  1987 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rnn  plarv 
ning  to  introduce  an  amendment  to  ttM  State 
Oapartment  authorization  tiiM  designed  to 
aaaiat  former  and  preaent  Cuban  political  pris- 
onars  in  getting  their  freedom  tiy  permitting 
viaea  to  be  iaauad  to  r«alionals  of  Cutia  wtw 
are  or  ware  impriaoned  in  Cuba  for  political 
adMtiea  without  regard  to  section  243(g)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  My 
ainaiidmeiit  would  exempt  Cubian  political 
piiaonars  from  certain  visa  lesiiiclions.  The 
Immigralion  wd  Naturalization  Service  [INS] 
wM  not  presently  give  visas  to  individuals  wtw 
are  trying  to  enter  this  country  from  a  third 
country.  Cuban  political  prisoners  who  have 
auoceaafuHy  left  Cuba  and  made  it  to  anothar 
country  such  as  Panama  or  Mexico  are  there- 
fore denied  visas  to  enter  ttw  country.  This 
action  effectively  turns  these  irxlividuals  back 
over  to  Castro— they  have  left  Cuba  with  ttie 
goal  of  acfveving  freedom  in  this  courrtry— and 
than  thay  are  denied  tfiat  freedom.  The  policy 
of  this  adminialration,  designed  purportedly  to 
punish  Castro  bactclirBa  and  tf>e  people  wtio 
suffer  are  tfte  Cuban  political  prisoners  wtw 
so  desperately  need  our  help. 

Hearings  heM  on  human  rights  in  Cut>a  late 
during  the  99th  session  of  Congress  highlight- 
ed tfie  dre  circumstancas  of  Cut>an  poKtKal 
prisoners.  Armando  VaRadares,  a  former  long- 
term  Cuban  poitical  prisoner  and  author  of  a 
poignant  and  dMurt>ing  book  on  his  experi- 
encea  in  Castro's  prisons,  stated  that  the 
moat  signifwant  ttang  the  United  States  can 
do  for  an  Cuban  pofilical  prisoners  is  to  let 
them  oome  to  this  country.  My  bill  wilt  ease 
peaaage  into  this  country  for  a  group  of 
preaont  and  former  Cuban  political  prisoners. 
It  is  tong  pest  time  for  us  to  do  so. 

I  origirvBlly  offered  this  amendment  to  the 
Immigratkxi  Reform  Act  of  the  99th  Corigress. 
It  waa  incorporated  into  tfie  original  text  of  the 
legislation  arxl  passed  ttie  House.  During  the 
House-Senate  conference,  it  was  turned  into  a 
sense  of  Congress.  It  is  good  that  the  Con- 
greaa  ia  on  record  as  being  for  facilitating  the 
entrance  of  Cuban  poMcal  prisoners  into  this 
countiy— ttw  INS.  however,  still  has  not  been 
legaRy  dkected  by  the  Ccingress  to  stop  its 
practkse  of  denying  visas  to  Cuban  political 
prisoners  wtw  have  braved  the  odds  and  suc- 
cessfully made  it  to  other  countries.  This 
amendment  I  am  introducing  today  will  be 
such  a  dedaive  step.  I  hope  Itiat  it  sees  quick 
action,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 
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CONGRESSMAN        RICHARD        H. 
HONORS     MARCELLO 
AS       1987       "LABOR 
)ER  OP  THE  TEAR" 
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ION.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 


OP  CALirORlCIA 


THK  HOUSE  or  REPRESSNTATTVB8 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1987 

Mr\  LEHMAN  of  CaHfomia  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  hpTKxed  to  recognize  Marcelto  Satokto.  a 
consftuent  of  mine  wfK>  has  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  tfie  lat>or  community  in  Fresno 
and  to  many  of  the  people  wtio  work  and 
know  Marc  as  1967's  "Labor  Leader  of  tfie 
Year.f 

I  aai  pleased  to  see  ttiis  award  presented  to 
Marc  because  he  has  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  tfie  latxir  unions  in  ttie  Central  Valley,  espe- 
ciallyjin  tfie  past  16  years  as  a  recognized 
leadiar.  In  1964,  Marc  was  first  introduced  to 
the  unkxis  white  working  as  an  apprentice  at  a 
supemiarket  in  Reedley,  whk:h  was  a  member 
of  the  former  Amalgamated  Meatcutters 
Union.  In  1971,  Marc  was  appointed  business 
representative  for  the  Amalgamated  Meatcut- 
ters liocal  and  served  as  tfie  recording  secre- 
tary pn  tfie  executive  tx>ard.  Following  a 
merg^  ttiat  brought  tfie  Amalgamated  Meat- 
cutteis  and  Retail  Clerks  Locals  under  the  ju- 
risdk^kin  of  tfie  United  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers  Unron,  Marc  took  on  tfie  job  of  presi- 
dent of  tfie  unkjn.  Today,  the  U.F.C.W.  is  the 
largeft  Intemattonal  unton  in  the  AFL-CIO  and 
repre^nts  a  memtiership  of  1.3  millton.  Marc 
has  ly^ought  a  great  deal  of  experience  to  tfie 
U.F.dw,  since  tfie  days  of  his  apprentKeship 
in  a  meatcutters  shop  in  Reedley  in  1969. 
This  award  is  a  reflection  of  ttie  appredatton 
of  Mire's  hard  work. 

Marc  Saickio  is  a  leader  tfiat  the  Fresno 
community  is  proud  of  and  is  certainly  some- 
one that  we  can  took  to  for  committed  leader- 
ship to  our  local  labor  groups.  He  has  provkJ- 
ed  gibwth  and  stability  to  tocal  126  by  creat- 
ing an  atmospfiere  in  tfie  unton  of  coopera- 
tkjn.  Marc  tielieves  tfiat  "proper  commuruca- 
tton  is  essential  to  making  the  members  par- 
tkdpants  rattier  than  spectators  of  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process  and  tfieir  unton."  His 
comraitment  extends  beyond  kx^al  126  to 
public  service  on  committees  such  as  the 
Statei  Human  Rights  Committee,  cfiairman  of 
Butchers  and  Employers  Health  and  Welfare 
Trust  Fund  and  executive  board  member  of 
tfie  Fresno-Madera  Counties  Central  l^abor 
Council. 

I  j<^n  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Fresno 
and  Madera  Counties  in  recognizing  tfie 
achifik/ements  of  Marc  Satekto  and  presenting 
him  #ith  the  1987  "Labor  Leader  of  the  Year" 
award.  Marc  exemplifies  rare  qualities  of  lead- 
ership of  whk:h  tfie  Fresno  community,  his 
family  and  trade  unk>nist  colleagues  can  be 
proud. 
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G  OME  HEALTH  CARE 
LE  3ISLATIVE  PACKAGE 


HO^.  OLYMPIAJ.  SNOWE 


OP 
m  TH^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T^ednesday.  April  1,  1987 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing, alpng  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
five  bills  concerning  the  Medk:are  home 
health  t)eftefit  Tfiese  bills  address  certain  as- 
pects of  nome  health  care  under  Medk^are 
wfHch  haw  lately  been  weakened  by  incon- 
sistencies. insuffk:ient  communicatton,  irv 
creased  denials,  and  insensitivity.  I  regard 
these  billa  as  links  in  a  chain  to  strengthen 
ttie  home  health  benefit 

Numerous  factors  have  joined  to  increase 
tfie  demand  for  home  fiealth  care.  As  you  are 
well  aware,  tfie  eMerty  populatK>n  Is  growing 
rapklly,  especially  tfie  over-85  populatton.  In 
additton,  the  new  prospective  payment  system 
and  tfie  iraplementatton  of  ORG'S  means  tfiat 
patients  are  being  released  from  hospitals 
"sk:ker  and  quKker." 

I  t>eliev9  ttiat  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  voting  ibr  tfie  prospective  payment  system 
tfiat  tfiosa  discfiarged  from  hospitels  more 
quickly  would  t}e  cared  for  in  tfieir  own  homes 
through  tfie  provision  of  less  expensive  home 
health  cane  services.  However,  we  are  now 
finding  thft  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Sarvk^es  is  limiting  reimtxirsement  for 
home  car^  in  an  arbitrary  and  capnctous  fasfi- 

My  first  jconcem  is  that  tfie  eklerly  are  not 
receiving  fie  medial  care  tfiey  need  and  to 
whk:h  tfiey  are  entitled.  I  am  also  concerned 
that  fiome  health  agencies,  as  secondary  vk:- 
tkns  of  these  increased  denials,  face  the  di- 
lemma of  either  refusing  servk^es  to  many  ill 
elderly  wfio  are  of  uncertain  eligit)ility  or  bear- 
ing the  coats  of  care  themselves.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing fiv|e  bills  to  address  tfie  problems 
faced  by  both  vk^tims. 

THE  HOME  HEALTH  INFORMED  CONSUMER  ACT  OF 
1987 

This  bin!  provkJes  for  mandatory  publk^atton 
and  distritjutkKi  of  a  tiooklet  describing  Medi- 
care-reimbursed home  care,  Including  servk^es 
covered,  benefk:iaries'  rights,  and  tfie  appeals 
process.  Often  potential  patients  have  not 
been  proykled  detailed  informatkxi  on  what 
the  MedKttre  home  health  benefit  does  and 
does  not  ^over.  This  booklet  would  be  made 
available  at  hospitals,  fiome  health  agencies, 
physKiansj  offnes,  sentor  centers,  nutritnn 
sites,  and  outpatient  dinns. 

THE  Ho4e  HEALTH  AND  HOSPICE  CARE  WAIVER 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1067 

This  t)ill  extends  tfie  waiver  of  liat)ility  for 
denials  bAsed  on  servwes  consklered  not 
medrcally  fiecessary  and  reasonatile  or  custo- 
dial to  September  30,  1989.  This  would  estab- 
lish a  dat^  consistent  with  tfie  waiver  exten- 
ston  for  technkal  denials.  Under  tfie  waiver  of 
liability,  fiome  health  agencies  with  a  denial 
rate  of  2^  percent  or  less  are  paki  for  the 
denied  services.  Tfie  waiver  is  important  to 
home  heahh  ageriKes  becauae  it  altows  a  2.5- 
percent  ciishkin  for  error,  meaning  tfiat  home 
fiealth  agencies  are  not  expected  to  t>e  100- 
percent  pfrfect  in  tfieir  determinatkin  of  Medi- 


care eligitiility.  Home  health  and  hospk:e 
agencies  fiave  faced  toss  of  this  waiver  due  to 
an  inconsistent  applk:atk>n  of  Federal  regula- 
ttons.  Loss  of  tfie  waiver  leads  many  agencies 
to  deny  care  wfien  tfiey  are  not  completely 
confklent  of  reimbursement  even  if  tfie  patient 
might  reasonably  deserve  care. 

THE  HOME  HEALTH  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF  1987 

This  bill  requires  fiscal  intermediaries  [Fl's] 
to  communk^te  with  home  health  agencies 
[HHA's]  within  7  days  of  receiving  written  or 
verbal  communicatton  from  HCFA  regarding  a 
modifKatton,  clarificatton,  or  any  kind  of  polkry 
interpretatton  which  is  not  publisfied  in  tfie 
Federal  Register.  This  bill  seeks  to  address 
the  internal  procedures  by  whrch  HCFA  makes 
modifk:atkxis  and  interpretattons  wfiich  are 
not  sut)ject  to  tfie  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  [APA]  and  otfier  rulemaking  procedures. 
Home  health  advocates  feel  that  HCFA  and 
tfie  Fl's  make  rules  internally  while  HCFA 
maintains  tfiat  it  fias  not  cftariged  interpreta- 
tKKis  of  Mednare  polk:y.  Nevertfieless,  denial 
rates  have  increased  dramatKally  in  Maine 
and  have  doubled  natkxially.  Tfiis  tiill  estab- 
lishes a  direct  line  of  communcatton  neces- 
sary to  address  tfie  need  for  better  informa- 
tton. 

THE  HOME  HEALTH  PROMPT  RECONSIDERATION  ACT 
OF  1987 

This  t)ill  requires  that  Fl's  make  decistons 
on  appealed  denials — reconskjerattons — 
within  90  days.  This  t>ill  also  stipulates  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  ttie  amount  of  tfie  claim  in 
questton  wfien  tfie  reconsktoration  deciston 
takes  tonger  tfian  90  days.  Currently  Fl's  take 
from  45  days  to  a  year  to  rule  on  ap(>eals  of 
denials  of  home  health  care  reimbursement 
leaving  the  t>enefk:iary  uncertain  as  to  wfietfv 
er  sennces  are  covered  by  Medk»re  and  leav- 
ing tfie  fiome  health  agency  with  a  cash  ftow 
problem  wfiite  it  waits  for  a  decision  on  pay- 
ment 

THE  HOME  HEALTH  MEDICAL  NECESSITY  STANDARDS 
ACT  OF  1987 

Currently  many  claims  are  denied  on  tfie 
basis  tfiat  ttie  servk:es  provkjed  were  not 
medtoatly  necessary  or  reasonable  although  a 
physKian  had  prescribed  them.  This  bill: 

(1)  Puts  tfie  burden  of  proof  on  HCFA  to 
sfiow  tfiat  tfie  care  was  not  medk^lly  reason- 
able or  necessary  by  using  unt>iased,  expert 
medk^al  evkjence; 

(2)  Gives  physk^ians  more  control  and  irv 
volvement  in  home  health  care; 

(3)  Encourages  the  Fl's  to  look  at  each 
case  on  an  indivkjual  tiasis,  taking  into  ac- 
count particular  circumstances  for  each  indi- 
vklual,  rather  than  denying  tfie  visits  and  then 
having  tfie  denial  reversed  after  an  appeal; 

(4)  Addresses  discrimination  against  indivkl- 
uals  wfio  fiave  chronk:  Illnesses  as  opposed 
to  acute.  Medk;are  is  supposed  to  cover  acute 
care;  fiowever,  if  an  indivklual  meets  tfie  nec- 
essary home  health  criteria  of  being  under  a 
pfiysician's  care,  needing  intermittent,  skilled 
nursing  care  and  tieing  fiometxHirxj,  tfien  tfie 
indivkkial  sfiould  not  be  denied  care.  For  ex- 
ampto,  a  person  with  congestive  fieart  failure 
occastonally  falls  into  a  medk^lly  unstatrfe 
condition  whKh  requires  skilled  medk:al  care. 
Tfiis  tiill  woukj  prohitMt  HCFA  from  denying 
Medk»re  coverage  to  tfiis  person  solely  be- 
cause congestive  heart  failure  is  consklered  a 
cfironc  condition. 
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Circumstances  in  Maine  are  a  good  exam- 
ple of  tfie  effects  of  this  polkry  of  limiting  ben- 
efits. Last  Septentoer  I  hekj  a  hearing  ttiere  to 
discover  wfiat  diffcutties  MedKare  benefKt- 
aries  and  fiome  fiealth  provklers  were  experi- 
encing. I  found  tfiat  agencies  with  no  prior  de- 
nials were  fiaving  tfieir  claims  denied  at  rates 
of  20  percent  or  more.  Cunently  HHA's  in 
Maine  have  an  average  denial  rate  of  30  per- 
cent tfie  fiigfiest  denial  rate  In  (tie  country. 

Tfie  initial  impact  of  this  rise  in  denials  last 
fall  was  to  leave  agencies  "hokling  tfie  t>ag" 
for  tfie  cost  of  servk»s  already  provkled  but 
not  reimbursed  by  Medcare.  One  agency  was 
denied  96  client  claims  totaling  1 ,208  visits  in 
October  1986— as  compared  with  eight  client 
claims  denied  in  August  1986.  Tfie  October 
denials  for  this  one  agency  atone  totaled  ap- 
proximately $50,000. 

There  is  concern  that  if  this  level  of  denials 
continues,  it  may  result  in  tfie  t>anknjptcy  of  a 
number  of  fiome  health  agencies,  whk:h  will 
ultimately  mean  tfiat  fevirer  clients  will  t>e 
served.  Furtfier,  tfie  increased  dental  rate  re- 
sults in  reduced  servKe  proviskin  to  tfie  ekter- 
ly  by  home  health  agencies  wfio  are  fearful 
tfiat  tfieir  Medk»re  claims  will  t>e  denied.  Sta- 
tistk»  from  Maine  sfiow  tfiat  agencies  are 
screening  their  potential  clients  much  more 
ctosely;  consequiantly,  the  Medtoare  casetoad 
for  home  health  agencies  has  been  reduced 
t>y  as  much  as  50  percent  patients  receive 
fewer  visits,  and  are  discharged  sooner. 

Tfie  problem,  however,  is  not  limited  to 
Maine  or  even  one  regton  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  tfie  increase  in  fiome  fiealth  care  de- 
nials has  become  a  crisis  of  national  propor- 
tions. Nationally,  HCFA  statistics  indicate  that 
tfie  percentege  of  home  health  agency  claims 
denied  rose  from  1.2  percent  in  1983  to  over 
6  percent  in  1986.  The  National  Association 
for  Home  Care  conducted  a  nationwkje  survey 
and  found  tfiat  75  percent  of  all  home  health 
care  agencies  report  large  increases  in  tfie 
number  of  elderly  in  their  communities  wfw 
are  going  witfiout  the  fiome  care  they  need. 

To  illustrate  tfie  problem,  I  quote  from  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  home  health  agency  in 
Odessa,  TX: 

•  •  •  denial  rate  has  gone  from  one  per- 
cent or  half  of  one  percent  to  a  3-4  percent 
denial  rate.  Not  only  do  we  face  severe  fi- 
nancial troubles  but  we  face  moral  and  legal 
problems  as  well.  *  *  *  For  example,  one 
case  Involved  a  patient  requiring  a  skilled 
nurse  to  change  a  foley  catheter,  monitor 
for  signs  and  symptoms  of  concussion  fol- 
lowing a  fall,  remove  sutures  and  monitor 
episode  of  urinary  tract  Infection.  Agency 
was  denied  two  skilled  nurse  visits  that  the 
intermediary  termed  not  medically  neces- 
sary. If  agency  staff  fail  to  intervene  in  a 
patient's  crisis,  to  monitor  changes  in  pa- 
tient's condition,  then  we  could  t>e  put  in 
the  position  of  l)elng  charged  witfi  negli- 
gence by  patient  and  patient's  family  and 
attending  physician.  *  *  *  We  have  suffered 
ttux>ugh  Oramm-Rudman.  delay  in  claims 
processing  time,  change  in  intermediary,  in- 
creased paper  workload,  and  now  unjusti- 
fied claims  denial  by  intermediaries.  It  ap- 
pears that  HCFA  can  mandate  any  standard 
they  wish. 

I  believe  tfiat  Congress  owes  tfie  30  millkxi 
eklerty  of  tfiis  Nation  tfie  Medicare  benefits  to 
wfitoh  tfiey  are  entitled,  no  more,  no  less. 
Indeed,  if  ultimately  we  are  to  address  cata- 
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stropfiic  care,  we  must  tie  aware  of  the  impor- 
tant rote  tfiat  an  effective  home  health  care 
poltoy  plays  in  strengthening  the  community 
based  provistons.  Please  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  to  address  some  of  tfie 
problems  facing  ekJerly  consumers  of  home 
healthcare. 


CONGRATULA'nONS  TO  LAKE- 
LAND, PL.  STUDENTS 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OP  PLOaiSA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1987 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukf  like  to 
draw  tfie  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  most 
signifKant  occaskxi  occuning  in  Florida's  10th 
Congresstonal  District  Tfie  musk:  programs  at 
Lakeland  High  Scfiool  and  Soutfiwest  Junior 
High  Scfiool  will  receive  awards  from  the  Jofm 
Philip  Sousa  Foundation.  It  is  unprecedemed 
that  two  scfiools  from  tfie  same  area  receive 
this  recognitton  simuttaneously. 

Lakeland  High  School  wHt  receive  tfie 
Sudler  Flag  of  Honor  and  Southwest  Juraor 
High  will  be  awarded  the  Sudler  Cup  Award, 
twth  named  after  Cfucago  businessman  and 
arts  patron  Lxiuis  Sudler.  Tfie  awards  recog- 
nize sustained  excellence  over  a  number  of 
years. 

One  criteria  for  tfiese  awards  is  tfiat  tfie 
concert  band  will  have  placed  itself  in  situa- 
tions where  tfiere  lias  tieen  an  opportunity  for 
evaluation  t>y  qualified  persons  or  has  been 
rated  "superior"  at  State,  regtonal.  or  national 
levels  in  concert  activities. 

Tfie  Sudler  awards  top  a  tong  list  of 
acfiievements  for  both  schools'  musk;  pro- 
grams. Lakeland  High's  wind  ensemtile  was 
cfiosen  twk:»  in  4  years  to  play  at  tfie  Mkj- 
West  International  Bank  and  Orchestra  Clinic 
in  Cfitoago,  whk:h  sfiowcases  top  bands  from 
all  over  the  worid.  hto  otfier  Ftorida  high 
school  band  has  been  invited  twne. 

Souttiwest's  sympfionk:  tiand  played  at  tfie 
Mkl-West  in  1985,  too,  marking  a  first  for  a 
Ftorida  junkx  high  music  group. 

Lakeland  High  also  set  a  Stete  record  tfiis 
year  tiy  having  25  students  selected  for  1987 
all-State  tiands.  The  school's  marching  tiand 
played  at  tfie  Tournament  of  Roses  Parade  in 
Pasadena,  CA.  in  1985.  and  made  a  cameo 
appearance  in  an  HBO  film,  "Long  Gone," 
wfik:h  wiH  air  this  spring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulattons  to  t>and  directors  at  t>oth  scfiools. 
Lakeland  High's  John  Carmchael  and  Soutti- 
west's Frank  Howes  as  well  as  to  tfie  current 
students  and  alumni  wfio  also  sfioukf  sfiare  in 
tfiese  achievements.  Both  scfiools  are  most 
deserving  of  tfiis  tribute  and  I  know  that  tfie 
students'  parents  as  well  as  the  entire  com- 
munity are  extremely  proud  of  tfiis  accom- 
plishment 
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TRXBUTB  TO  MRS.  ANGELA 
LaROCCA 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DmGUARDI 


;  HOUBB  or  BBFBBBIfTATIVSS 

Wedmadaw.  April  1. 1997 

Mr.  OioQUAROI.  Mr.  Spmkm,  I  riM  today 
10  pay  kfeul*  to  Mra.  Angsta  Ijtftooca.  a  vary 
paiaon  ftoni  iny  nomaiowii  oi  Naw 


AngalB  LaRooca  i»  laMring  aflar  ahnoat  a 
I  of  dadtealad  aarvioa  aa  cNy  dark  and 
of  vNal  aMiaUca  in  her  native  ctty  of 
New  Rodtale,  MY.  Stw  found  har  caraor  at 
dkf  hal  to  be  chalanoing  and  rewardkig,  as 
«Ml  aa  fun.  She  «■  be  greatly  miaaed  at  dty 
hal  aa  both  a  good  Mend  and  a  oonaaen- 
IkMiai  hard  worldng  dty  daric  and  registrar. 

Aa  a  Mekong  rsaident  of  the  dty  of  New 
Roohale,  lAs.  LaRooca  demonatrated  her 
oomnaanerN  n  oanarvig  ine  cny  nng  oeiore 
she  sMrtad  at  dly  hal.  Throughout  the  years, 
she  has  been  an  adive  parttc^wnt  in  many 
cMc;  oonwnunKy  and  diarNable  organizations. 
She  has  also  been  a  tkeleea  otocHon  worlcer. 

Mrs.  LaRooca  was  educated  in  Now  Ro- 
chala  aohoda  and  ia  a  graduate  of  the  West- 
cheetsr  Busineee  SchooL  Having  sucoessfuiy 
coniiieted  ttw  course  requirements  at  ttie 
Intsmalional  inaHtule  of  Municipal  Clerl(s  at 
Syraouee  IMwersily,  ahe  waa  certified  as  a 
munidpel  dertc- 

Comnalted  to  education  and  innovation, 
Mrs.  LaRooca  ptana  to  study  computers — ttie 
path  of  tite  future— during  her  retirement  IHer 
intaroat  in  computers  began  after  stie  installed 
two  word  processors  in  har  dty  hall  office. 
Sfw  appradataa  the  power  of  computers  in 
tlw  voting  procaea  and  intends  to  keep  up 
wiV)  this  rapidhr  advancing  technology. 

Mrs.  LaRooca  has  one  daughter,  Pfryllis. 
wlK>  is  manled  to  Victor  Christiano.  Her  tfvee 
granddiUran,  Victor,  Terry,  arxl  Lisa— ages 
26,  24,  and  20— aiao  Iving  in  New  Rochelle 
and  are  al  graduates  of  New  RodieUe  Put>lic 
SdKMia.  I  krww  her  famly  is  proud  of  her.  We 


Mrs.  LaRocca  wtwn  she 
spends  the  winter  monltis  at  tier  Ftorida  resi- 
dence,  txjt  slie  promises  to  always  return  in 
tlw  spring  to  her  native  New  RodwMe  whKh 
I  Tiome. 


RlSmO  TIDE  OP  INSURER 
INSOLVENCIES  THREATENS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

oraswnasxT 
is  THE  BOUSE  Of  ■EraBSOfTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  Apra  1. 1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Spedcer,  the  following  ahi- 
de  by  Larry  Reh  in  the  Phiadelphia  Inquirer 
pnwidea  an  excefient  account  of  ttie  threat 
poaad  by  a  rising  tkto  of  insurance  company 
inaolvendee.  The  subcommittae  on  Com- 
msroe.  Consumer  Protection  and  Competitive- 
nees  is  currently  investigating  ttw  huge  Mis- 
sion Insurance  inadvency,  referred  to  in  the 
artide,  aa  part  of  our  broader  study  of  industry 
solvancy.  Mr.  Fish's  artk:ie  wiH  provkto  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  useful  backgrouTKl  on 
this  taubing  situation. 


E  ^TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

la  luaAMS  Pailusb  Pkbsuxb  Staiss'  Bail- 
OOT  Pdhsb 

(By  lAiry  Fish) 

\n>cn  an  insursnce  company  fails— and 
red>rd  numlieTs  of  them  are  dolnc  that 
tiuwt  days— Its  policyholders  could  face  fi- 
nal eial  catastrophe. 

e  taiHllna  lietween  them  and  that  cataatro- 
ph  I  are  "guaranty  funds."  Intended  to  pay 
cla|ma  when  an  Inaolvent  tnsurmnoe  compa- 
nycannot,  by  tapplna  healthy  Insurers. 

I  ut  after  three  years  of  mounting  Insol- 
vei  des— and  with  the  largest  insurance  liq- 
uld  fctlon  ever  Just  getting  under  way— the 
str  tins  are  l>eglnn]ng  to  tell  on  the  state-by- 
sta  ;e  netwcwk  of  guaranty  funds. 

Originally  set  up  to  deal  with  the  relative- 
ly modest  problems  created  when  automo- 
bilt  insurance  companies  went  iMist,  the 
state  guaranty  funds  are  having  to  cope 
wltti  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  debt 
on  more  complex  commerdal-Uabilitiy  poli- 
cies, profeasional  malpractice  ooverge  and 
other  blg-tlcket  itons. 

"Insolvencies  are  generating  debts  so  large 
that  now  questions  are  l>eing  raised  alx>ut 
the  adequacy  of  state  guaranty  funds."  said 
Patricia  A.  BorowsU.  a  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Professional  Insur- 
anse  Agents  (PIA). 

"the  organisation  counts  57  isolvencies 
sinre  1984  a  startling  change  from  the 
recent  past  in  which  "five  auto  carriers 
going  under  was  considered  a  crisis."  she 
salj; 

More  serious  than  the  numt>er  of  compa- 
nlea  going  bust,  however,  is  the  unprece- 
dented size  of  those  that  do.  Nick  A  Verreso, 
preeident  of  the  PIA.  estimated  that  there 
was  $3  billion  In  insolvent  ccHnpanies;  debt 
that  ultimately  will  have  to  l>e  paid  by  the 
funds. 

IJhe  biggest  insolvency  of  them  all— appar- 
enfly  the  largest  insurance  Insolvency  in 
hisiory— is  that  of  Mission  Insurance  Co. 
an4  various  subsidiaries,  now  entering  liqui- 
dation. 

Oalifomia-tiased  Mission  is  involvent  by 
$448.1  million,  and.  according  to  Texas  In- 
surance Commission  Doyce  Lee,  "We  believe 
that  most  claims  on  these  companies  will  be 
subject  to  the  guaranty  funds  of  the  states." 

Bach  state  and  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
has  a  guaranty  fund  to  cover  polides  writ- 
ten by  property  and  casualty  insurers.  Most, 
but  not  all,  states  have  a  similar  fund  to 
cover  policies  written  by  life  and  health  in- 
surers. 

"the  property  and  casualty  funds  nearly 
all  ifollow  a  model  developed  around  li>70  by 
th«  National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
miasioners,  in  response  to  a  brief  wave  of  in- 
solrencles  of  automobUe  insurance  compa- 
nlcL 

^rhen  an  insurance  company  falls,  the 
fuQd  in  each  state  calculates  how  much  is 
owed  to  its  citizens  and  then  assesses  the 
other  companies  licensed  In  that  state  a  pro- 
portional share  of  the  amount.  The  Penn- 
sylvania fund,  for  instance,  would  assess 
companies  licensed  in  Pennsylvania  to  pay 
mcaiey  owed  to  state  residents  from  the 
California  insolvency. 

Ih  1980,  the  total  assessments  for  all  the 
staJte  funds  were  $12.4  million,  according  to 
th«  National  Committee  on  Insurance  Guar- 
anty Funds.  In  1984,  when  that  number  bal- 
looied  to  $74.1  million,  the  industry  in  its 
Innocence  considered  "that  was  a  real  big 
assessment,"  said  Richard  J.  Marcus,  the 
cogunlttee's  executive  secretary. 

Things  rapidly  got  worse:  The  1985  assess- 
m4it  was  a  staggering  $344  million,   far 
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more  than  all  previous  sssessments  since 
19W  oo^ibtaied. 

The  results  for  1986  aroi't  In  yet.  But  al- 
ready taere  is  concern  l>ecauae  some  of  the 
funds  we  nearing  their  wi*'rii«iii«  assess- 
ment. 

In  moBt  statea.  the  most  that  healthy  in- 
surance! companies  csn  l)e  assessed  is  1  per- 
cent or  B  percent  of  the  premiums  they  had 
in  that  Mate. 

To  aaess  more,  insurers  and  regulators 
Iwlieve, 'would  dangerously  weaken  the  sur- 
viving cbmpanies— perhaps  leading  to  more 
insolvendes. 

"This]  industry  has  always  been  able  to 
meet  it^  obligations  with  no  problems."  said 
Borowsii  of  the  agents'  asaociatioiL  "Now 
we're  filced  with  the  possibility  of  m»TTtng 
out  [on  assessments]  and  wondering  how  we 
can  dea^  with  this  sitimtion." 

Most  Expects  believe  the  spate  of  insolven- 
cies has  not  yet  bottomed  out,  mainly  l>e- 
cause  so  many  property-casualty  companies 
were  soi  badly  wounded  during  the  indus- 
try's lei^gthy  price  war  of  the  late  1970s  and 
early  IS 

According  to  the  National  Association  of 
Commissioners,  roughly  one  in  10 
^•casualty  companies  bears  watching 
because  of  financial  problems,  so  the 
demand  on  fund  assessments  is  likely  to 
continue  to  grow. 

In  Pe^msylvania— where  the  wnaTimnm  as- 
sessmei^  is  2  percent  of  direct  premliun 
written-|-there  is  still  some  margin  left, 
though  jit  has  shrunk  as  assessments  have 
skyrocketed. 

The  1085  Pennsylvania  assessment  of  $41 
million  was  "greater  than  all  prior  assess- 
ments levied"  added  together,  said  Ron 
Chronister,  deputy  insiurance  commissioner. 
The  19i8  assessment  was  higher  still:  $62 
million. 

Chroitister  said  that  Pennsylvania  actual- 
ly makes  two  assessments  for  the  property- 
casualty  fund,  one  for  autQ  insurance  and 
another  for  "all  other"  Idnds  of  coverage. 

Therei  is  plenty  of  room  left  in  the  auto 
assessment,  he  said.  But  in  the  other  fund, 
the  maximum  possible  assessment  last  year 
was  $5415  million  and  the  actual  assessment 
was  $43»  million. 

The  Insurance  Department  hopes  that 
one  major  insolvency— that  of  Mutual  Fire. 
Marine  &  Inland  Insurance  Co.  of  Plilladel- 
phia— won't  affect  the  guaranty  fund  at  all, 
because  a  rehabilitation  Is  being  attempted. 

Should  the  Mission  insolvency  and  others 
ever  exceed  the  fund's  assessment  limits, 
Chron^ter  says,  claimants  might  have  to 
diwy  up  what  was  available  one  year  and 
wait  fot  subsequent  assessments  to  get  the 
remainder. 

Othei^  wonder  if  the  guaranty  funds 
ought  t0  even  try  to  reimburse  the  kinds  of 
corporate  policyholders  most  affected  by 
today's  bisolvendes,  ss  opposed  to  the  indi- 
viduals with  automobile  policies  who  first 
inspired  the  safety  net. 

"I  do^'t  really  think  that  the  drafters  of 
the  gua^imty  fund  system  thought  the  cmn- 
merical  lines  would  ever  be  a  program."  said 
Marcus  lOf  the  guaranty  fund  association. 
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GRAZINO  FEES  ON  PUBLIC 
LANDS 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

or  KOHTAMA 
m  THX  HOUSI  OP  RBPRCSOITATIVKS 

Wednesday.  AjtrU  1. 1987 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join 
with  20  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  legis- 
latxxi  wfiich  wouW  permanently  reauthorize 
the  grazing  fee  formula  established  in  1978 
urtder  the  PMic  Rangeiands  Improvement 
Act  This  legislation  estat>lisfies  a  formula 
wtiich  sets  grazing  fees  on  a  yearly  basis  ac- 
cording to  livestock  martlet  condMons  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  production.  When  prices  re- 
ceived for  livestock  are  down  while  prices 
paid  for  farm  supplies  are  up,  the  formula  will 
adjust  ttw  fee  downward.  When  these  factors 
are  favorable  to  livestock  producers,  ttte  for- 
mula wll  increase  the  fee  rarK;hers  pay  for 
grazing  livestock  on  public  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  put>lk:  lands  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  economy  in  the  West  In  Mon- 
tana, tt>e  public  lands  account  for  one-ttiird  of 
ttie  land  area.  In  other  Western  States,  ttie 
publK  lands  account  for  up  to  two-thirds  of 
tfie  land.  It  is  easy  to  understand  tf>en,  that 
the  people  wfK>  Nve  and  work  in  the  West 
need  these  lartds  to  provide  recreatkxi, 
timber,  livestock  grazing,  and  otfier  multiple 
uses. 

Livestock  grazing  on  the  publk:  lands  is  a 
particularly  important  use  because  many  of 
the  farms  and  rancfies  wtiich  are  adjacent  to 
ttie  intermirigled  Federal  lands  would  not  be 
viable  economic  units  without  the  public  larxte; 
and  witfKXJt  farms  and  ranches  which  use 
tfiese  publK  lands,  there  would  not  be  a 
county  tax  base  nor  woukj  Vnere  be  much  of 
an  economy  to  support  the  small  rural  towns 
wtiich  exist  in  ttie  West 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  insure  that  tfiese 
fragile  western  economies  are  not  harmed,  it 
is  necessary  to  alk>w  reasonat>le  timber  man- 
agement on  the  publk:  lands;  It  is  necessary 
to  provkle  reasonable  access  for  recreatkxi; 
and  it  is  necessary  ttiat  a  reasonable  fee  is 
charged  for  ttie  grazing  of  livestock  on  tfie 
public  lands.  The  formula  that  is  estaiiiished 
by  this  legislation  provkies  for  a  reasonatile 
fee. 


LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  ON 
PUBLIC  RANGELANDS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  (BOB)  SMITH 

OFORXGOH 
m  THX  HOnSK  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne$dav,  April  1.1987 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
joining  several  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing 
legislation  ttiis  week  wtiKh  woukj  make  per- 
manent ttie  formula  used  to  determine  fees 
for  the  grazing  of  livestock  on  public  range- 
lands. 

In  1978  Congress  passed  ttie  Publk:  Range- 
land  Improvement  Act  [PRIA]  wtik:h  autfior- 
ized  the  present  fee  formula.  In  the  polny 
statement  to  PRIA  Congress  made  dear  its 
intention  in  adopting  the  grazing  fee  formula: 

To  prevent  economic  disruption  and  harm 
to  the  western  livestock  industry,  it  is  in  the 
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public  Interest  to  diarge  a  fee  for  livestock 
grazing  permits  and  leases  on  the  pubUc 
land  wtiich  is  baaed  on  a  formula  reflecting 
annual  changes  in  the  costs  of  production. 
.  This  concept  of  basing  ttie  fbnnula  on  ttie 
atNKty  of  livestock  producers  to  pay  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  then.  When  livestock  pnces 
are  up  and  producers  are  able  to  pay  more 
the  formula  adjusts  the  fee  upward.  When  the 
farm  ecorwmy  is  depressed,  tfie  formula  ad- 
justs downward  and  producers  pay  less  for 
grazing  their  livestock  on  pubHc  lands. 

It  is  no  surprise  ttien,  that  for  the  last  sever- 
al years  tfie  fee  has  adjusted  downward  to  re- 
flect ttie  difficult  economk:  times  wtiich  farm- 
ers and  randiers  have  experienced.  While 
tfiere  continues  to  be  tremendous  economk: 
disruption  and  harm  to  the  livestock  Industry, 
the  grazing  fee  dwrged  by  the  Forest  Sen/ne 
and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  not 
contributed  to  this  dnruption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recentty  tfiere  has  been  much 
debate  atiout  grazing  livestock  on  pubUc 
lands.  Opponents  of  publk:  lands  grazing 
daim  tfiat  tfie  pubKc  lands  provkle  only  2  per- 
cent of  ttie  grazing  forage  in  ttie  entire  courv 
toy.  Tfierefore  even  if  we  eliminated  all  of  ttie 
livestock  from  these  lands,  it  wouki  have  a 
minimal  affed  on  tfie  livestock  widustry.  How- 
ever, those  same  people  fail  to  realize  that 
the  publk:  lands  account  for  i^  to  60  percent 
of  the  grazing  in  the  Western  States.  In  my 
home  distrk:t  of  Oregon,  the  small  mral  com- 
munities are  sociaily  and  economk»lly  de- 
pendent on  livestock  producers  who  use  tfie 
putjik:  lands. 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  add  that  randi- 
ers wtx)  use  tfiese  publk:  lands  to  produce 
food  and  fitier  also  provkle  a  valuatile  sennce. 

When  ttiey  develop  water  for  their  sheep 
and  cattle,  wikWfe  have  a  new  source  of 
water  wtien  minerals  such  as  salt  and  other 
nutrients  are  provkled  for  livestock,  the  vrikJIife 
share  in  tfie  additional  supplements.  In  fact, 
from  1979  to  1983.  permittees  of  the  publk: 
lands  contributed  $14  millkxi  In  rangeland  im- 
provements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  PRIA  formula  is  a  good 
one.  I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  fair  and  equitable  legisla- 
tioa 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LARRY  MORRISH 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOUNARI 

OP  MXW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESDrTATIVaS 

Wednesday.  April  1.1987 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is,  in 
every  community,  a  select  group  of  indivkluals 
who  care  enough  atxxjt  their  neighbortiood  to 
labor  tirelessly  for  Improvements  in  the  quality 
of  life  In  the  area,  particularly  those  ttiat  wHI 
offer  greater  opportunities  and  assistance  to 
ctiildren.  Today,  I  rise  to  recognize  one  such 
indivkiual  in  ttie  Bay  Rklge  portion  of  my  dis- 
trict L.arry  Morrish. 

The  list  of  Mr.  Morrish's  accomplishments  is 
extensive  and  exemplary.  He  is  a  founding 
member  of  ttie  Bay  Rklge  Vdunteer  Organiza- 
tion [BRAVO],  a  highly  praised  vdunteer  am- 
bulance servwe  that  is  tfie  largest  and  busiest 
In  New  York.  BRAVO  has  received  numerous 
citations,  indudkig  one  from  ttie  Presklent  of 


ttie  United  States,  for  Us  «WuiU»eiiees  In  re- 
sponding to  ttiose  in  need  of  prompt  emer- 
gency care.  Mr.  Morriah  himeeN  has  respond- 
ed to  over  20,000  emergency  caMs  as  a  quali- 
fied emergency  medtod  techdden. 

A  member  of  several  community  organiza- 
tions and  a  recipient  of  over  a  dozen  dMrv 
guished  awards  and  commendations,  Mr.  Mor- 
rish hokls  a  special  affection  and  concern  for 
chiMren.  Indeed,  he  has  dedcated  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  time  and  energy  to  such  pro- 
grams as  ttie  Spectd  OlympKa,  ttie  Ragwnuf- 
fki  Parade  and  Bifdging  the  Gap  for  ttie  Chi- 
dren,  all  of  wfsch  attempt  to  involve  young 
people  in  activities  whKti  enrk:h  and  entertain. 
In  one  particular  youtti  council  apor^  program. 
he  demonstiated  his  versatility  and  atamina  by 
serving,  over  a  15-yoar  period,  aa  presklent. 
vk»  presklent,  secretary,  tinaasurer.  chief 
umpire,  foottiall  referee  and  team  manager  of 
ttie  group. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  brkig  the  unselfish  and 
meritorkKis  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Monish  to 
tfie  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  ttie  House.  I 
know  they  join  me  in  commending  ttie  out- 
standing servk»  he  has  given  his  convnunity 
and  the  contributions  he  has  made  to  ttie 
social  and  cuttural  devdopment  of  young 
people  in  his  area. 


JEWISH  EXODUS  IS 
ENCOURAGING 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OPCAUFOXHIA 
nr  THE  HOXTSE  OF  SEPBESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  1.  1987 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  lllya  Vaitsbit  is 
69  years  old.  He  is  ttie  only  member  of  his 
family  wtio  survived  ttie  Hok>causL  He  has 
ne^eir  seen  his  only  grandson  and  cfiances 
are  tfiat  he  will  ner*ef  again  see  his  son.  He  is 
half  blind  and  suffering  from  multiple  sclerosis. 
Fortunately,  his  wife  Inna,  a  retired  pediatri- 
cian, is  atiie  to  care  for  ttiis  bedridden  man. 

In  1973  lllya  retired  from  his  job  as  a  radk) 
engineer  because  of  failing  health.  He  and  his 
family  applied  for  an  exit  visa  to  Israel  but 
were  refused  because  lllya  tiad  previous 
access  to  classified  material.  Alttiough  ttieir 
son  was  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Ureon, 
lllya  and  Inna  have  been  denied  exit  viaaa  re- 
peatedly since  1974. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  kit  lately  about  Mr. 
Gortiacfiev  and  his  new  polk:y — glasnost  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  remember  ttiat  tfiere 
are  over  400.000  people  seeking  to  leave  ttie 
Soviet  Unkm.  People  like  lllya  and  Inna  wfx) 
only  want  what  we  as  Americans  have  every 
day— ttieir  freedom  and  the  right  to  worship 
and  be  with  ttieir  family. 

Today's  Jewish  exodus  is  encouragkig— I 
pray  it  continues.  But  the  fact  remains  ttiat 
askle  from  a  few  highly  pubKdzed  releases, 
only  244  Soviet  Jews  tiave  tieen  aNowed  to 
leave  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
ttiat  if  Mr.  GortMChev  is  serkMs  about  his 
glasnost  pdk:y  he  must  alk>w  more  Soviet 
Jews  to  emigrate. 

For  our  part  «ve  must  continue  to  show  our 
support  for  ttie  refuseniks  and  ottier  Soviet 
citizens  wlio  k>ng  for  freedom.  I  hope,  Mr. 
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EXiTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


that  one  day  Hya  and  inna  w«  be 


Oloria  Crmndall.  Bay  Pines.  Florida; 
disabled  Air  Force  veteran;  woria  with  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 


April  1. 1987 


tratton.  Oi^  work  goea  on."  So  too  does  ours 
on  Gapttd  HM.  Mr.  Speaker. 

T<tmA.mu       Anrii     O      tKn     V/ataMna'      Affairs 


April  1,  1987 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


IMPERIAL  POTENTATE  EARL  witti  ttie  members  of  ttie  Shriners  and  ttie 
GRAY  TO  BE  HONORED  AT  vyomen's  auxiliary  gnxip.  ttie  Daughters  of 
TESTIMONIAL  BANQUET  Isis,  I  found  ttiat  my  good  friend,  Eari  Gray,  is 
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her  atiiiity  to  dedphar  congresskxtd 
budget  data  in  a  timely  and  succinct  manner. 
As  I  am  sure  mv  colleaauas  wouki  tt^^aa^  it  i> 
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ttwt  on*  day  My*  and  liww  w«  b« 


WOMEN  WTERANS 


ilON.aV.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 


m  THE  BOT7SS  OT  RSrRSSXHTATXVXS 

Wednetday,  AprU  1. 1987 

Mr.  MONTQOMB^Y.  Mr.  SpMtor,  I  baieve 
«Mt  mott  of  my  coMtaguai  wouM  agree  that 
wtwn  tM  mnk  or  apaak  of  the  Nation's  vetsr- 
ana  and  ihalr  daads.  we  land  to  focus  almost 
«MCluaivaly  on  tfw  male  population  many 
tknae  ovariooWng  the  aignlflcant  uontrftiutions 
of  our  woman  valarana  in  the  defense  of  our 
counliy. 

Woman  are  playing  an  Increasingly  integral 
rale  in  our  Armed  F=oroes.  Since  1972,  the  last 
y«ar  of  Ifw  draft,  the  number  of  women  on 
active  duty  has  risen  from  45.000  to  over 
200.000.  That  is  nearly  10  percent  of  the 
•ctiwe  foioea. 

When  theae  women  are  aeparatod  from 
mMaiy  aarvioe.  they  are  elgi)ie  for  partidpa- 
Hofv- eubiect  to  respecHv*  program  eligibility 
aUsrfa  for  all  vetorans  in  programs  adminis- 
tarad  by  the  Velerana  Adminislfalton.  Howev- 
ar.  ttwre  are  services  particuiar  to  the  needs 
of  women  veterans  that  deserve  our  special 
atlanliort.  our  sensitivity,  and  our  resources. 
Oulraach/awarsness  and  health  care  serv- 
ice*—indudbig  gynecologic  care,  patient  pri- 
vacy, unrestrided  domiciliary  access,  and 
oonipMB  physical  exams— are  among  the 
most  oft-mentioned  needs. 

There  are  row  almost  1.2  million  women 
veterans  wtw  comprise  4.1  percent  of  the 
total  veteran  popuiatioa  Sixty-eight  percent  of 
tftam  have  served  during  wartime.  The 
number  of  women  veterans  who  are  65  years 
and  oldar  wil  more  than  double  by  the  turn  of 
ttw  century.  Obviously,  we  must  ptace  a  great- 
er emphasis  on  ttw  needs  artd  concerns  of 
women  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  one  group 
in  particular  for  monitoring  outreach  and  serv- 
ices for  women  veterans,  for  its  recommenda- 
ttons  developed  to  address  problem  areas,  for 
koapirtg  tfie  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  and 
the  VA  wei-advised,  and  for  its  commitment 
to  progress— the  Veterans  Administration  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Women  Veterans. 

Estabiahed  In  1983  through  the  Initiative  of 
ttwrv-VA  Administrator  Harry  Walters  and 
through  Pubic  Law  9S-160,  its  members  visit 
VA  facHties  tfvoughout  the  year  and  partici- 
pate in  Outreach  and  Educational  Programs 
aimed  at  women  veterans.  Each  member  of 
tite  adviaory  committee  Is  either  a  veteran,  a 
currant  member  of  ttw  Armed  Forces,  or  ac- 
tiveiy  invotved  in  veterans  activities.  Their  cre- 
dentials are  impressive: 

VaiBuura  AnaHUiRAnoH  Aovisokt 
Comnrm  om  Woiodi  Vkrsams 

Mr.  Coame  J.  Barcelo,  Jr.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  Procram  Director,  National  Veterans 
Outreach  Program:  Ql  Forum:  social 
woriier  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

CoL  Haael  E.  Benn.  USMC  (Ret.),  FaUs 
Church.  Virginia:  former  bead  of  Education 
and  Information.  HQ  BCarine  Corps;  World 
War  n,  Korea  and  Vietnam-era  veteran. 
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Ma  Oloria  Crmndall,  Bay  Pines.  Florida; 
dteab  led  Air  Force  veteran;  worlta  with  Mili- 
tary I  >rder  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

Mr '.  Shirley  Dennis.  Washington.  D.C.; 
Dlret  tor.  Women's  Bureau.  Department  of 
Labo'. 

BO  Diann  Hale.  USAF  (Ret.),  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas;  recipient  of  Air  Force  Dlstln- 
gulated  Service  Medal;  employed  by  Joint 
Hoap  ital  and  Accreditation  Commission. 

MC  Jeanne  M.  Holm,  USAF  (Ret.), 
Edgeyrater,  Maryland;  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
viaort  Committee;  Former  Director,  Women 
In  th  t  Air  Force;  former  Special  Assistant  to 
the  I  resident:  author. 

Mr,  Charles  R.  Jackson,  Master  Chief 
Pett]  Officer.  UJB.  Navy  (Ret.),  Alexandria. 
Vlrgl  ila;  Vice  President  for  Oovenunental 
Affairs.  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Asso- 
clatl<  n;  Vietnam  veteran. 

Ms  Lucille  M.  James,  Bloomlngton.  Mln- 
nesol  a;  World  War  n  veteran.  Coast  Guard; 
life  member  of  Disabled  War  Veterans: 
paralegal. 

Mi^.  Margaret  M.  Malone,  Trenton,  New 
Jers4ir;    National    Vice    C(Hnmander,    The 
I  Legion;  World  War  n  veteran. 
Sarah  McClendon.  Washington,  D.C.; 
and  author  World  War  II  veter- 

I  CoL  Judith  Patterson,  USAF  (Ret.), 
Illinois;  worked  in  Air  Force  re- 
tent,    personnel,    administration    and 
affairs;  founder  and  former  president 
to  chapter  of  ARCS,  Achievement 
for  College  Scientists. 
Ma0or  nona  E.  Prewltt,  Washington.  D.C.; 
Executive     Secretary,     Defense     Advisory 
Conubittee    on    Women    In    the    Services 
(DACOWrrS),  The  Pentagon. 

Frances  T.  Shea-Buckley,  USN 
San  Diego,  California:  former  Direc- 
lavy  Nurse  Corps;  Vietnam  veteran, 
lega  Silva,  MJ}.,  Washington,  D.C.; 
].  Diabetic  Clinic,  VA  Medical  Center. 
Mary  Stout,  Washington,  D.C:  Na- 
tloma  Secretary,  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America. 

Col.  Eloise  Strand.  USA  (Ret.).  Rockvllle, 
BfarYland:  M.D.,  occupational  therapy  and 
health  care  administration;  former  special 
assistant  to  U.S.  Army  Surgeon  General; 
formpr       military       representative       on 

M^  Alberta  I.  Suresch,  Sgt.  USAF  (Ret), 
Wac*,  Texas;  National  Service  Officer,  Dis- 
able^  American  Veterans;  Vietnam-era  vet- 
eran. 

Capt.  Irene  N.  Wlrtschafter,  USNR  (Ret.). 
Cocoa  Beach,  Florida;  served  on  Navy  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Retired  Personnel; 
fomier  Internal  Revenue  Service  agent:  li- 
censed commercial  pilot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans  Administration 
has  been  very  responsive  to  the  recommen- 
dations  of  this  Important  advisory  committee, 
as  the  committee  itself  pointed  out  in  its  July 
1986  report  "We  feel  that  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Is  an  agency  which  has  shown  re- 
martteble  alacrity  in  changing  policies,  atti- 
tudeg  arxi  t>ehavi(X8  *  *  *  no  matter  where 
c(XTi<nittee  members  travel  to  visit  Veterans 
Administration  facilities  we  see  changes  for 
ttw  better  from  items  in  canteens,  to  our  post- 
ers on  walls,  to  programs  honoring  women 
veterans,  to  ttw  work  of  our  women  veteran 
cooftUrwtcxs,  to  distritxition  of  brochures  on 
twr>#ftts  for  women  and  even  to  glimpsing  our 
bumper  stickers  on  cars.  Women  veterans  are 
no  longer  a  forgotten  group  within  the  Veter- 
ans Administratk)n.  We  lo(>k  fcxward  to  con- 
tinui^  cooperatxm  with  ttw  Veterans  Adminis- 
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tralion.  Oit  work  goes  on."  So  too  does  ours 
on  Capitol  HUI.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Tomorrokv,  April  2.  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommin**  on  Orarsight  and  Investiga- 
ttons.  ctwirad  by  our  distiriguisfwd  collaague, 
Mr.  EvANsjof  Illinois,  will  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  status  and  concerns  of  wonwn  veterans.  I 
want  to  commend  ttw  gentleman  for  acfwdul- 
ing  this  hearing  and  for  Inviting  Maj.  Gen. 
Jeaivw  H^m,  USAF  (ret),  the  adviaory  com- 
mittee ch^mnan,  to  testify.  Gerwral  Holm  wHI 
be  accomf^anied  by  former  cfwirman  Ck>l.  Lor- 
raine A.  R*ssi,  USA  (rat). 

Mr.  Speiker,  I  know  my  colleagues  wJH  want 
to  join  ma  in  sakjting  ttwse  and  all  other  ef- 
forts to  hfigtiten  the  Itetnn's  awaretwaa  of 
our  women  veterans,  of  ttwir  achievements  in 
the  cause  of  freectom.  and  of  our  continuing 
commitment  to  provkle  all  eligible  veterans 
with  fair  and  resporisible  readjustment  oppor- 
tunities and  health  care  servces. 


TH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 
COBdMUNTTY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACRUSXITS 
HOUSK  OP  RKPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  1,  1987 

Mr.  COflTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
horwr  Greienfield  Community  College.  kx»ted 
in  Franklirl  County  in  western  MassactHJsetts. 
The  college  will  be  celebrating  its  2Sth  anni- 
versary during  ttw  1987-88  year,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  it  has  enriched  the  com- 
munity by  (>aving  the  roadway  f(y  students  to 
move  on  to  higher  achievements. 

Greenfield  (Community  C^lege.  tfw  sntallest 
communrt]^  college  in  ttw  State  with  1 ,500  day 
students  and  1,100  evening  studente,  pre- 
pares students  for  ttwir  careers,  or  for  a  trans- 
fer to  a  4-year  college.  Fifty  percent  of  Green- 
fiekj  graduates  continue  on  to  public  and  pri- 
vate 4-year  colleges,  and  many  broaden  their 
knowledg*  at  graduate  and  professional 
sctwols. 

Many  faculty  nrwmtwrs  are  recognized  for 
their  w(xk  in  the  research  and  development  of 
the  Archibald  MacLeish  Collectkm,  for  Project 
TEME.  th^  college's  space  shuttle  simulation 
program,  land  for  ttw  college's  nursing  pro- 
gram, wfufch  Is  ranked  highest  of  any  colleges 
in  ttw  State  of  Massachusetts. 

In  ttw  past  25  years,  the  college  has  re- 
sponded swiftly  to  ttw  nee(js  of  its  community. 
Some  of  pwir  services  have  included  Project 
Future,  wlik:h  akled  unemployed  workers,  and 
the  Displaced  Homemakers  Program  whKh 
assists  wpmen  wtw  are  wklowed  or  involved 
in  divorce;  Also,  ttwre  are  several  training  pro- 
grams cufrently  operating  whk:h  provkle  serv- 
kws  for  welfare  recipients  and  single  parents, 
and  ttw  English  is  a  Second  Language  Pro- 
gram, whfch  assists  foreign  studsnts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  rep- 
resent tht  students  and  faculty  of  Greenfield 
Community  College,  a  major  asset  to  my  dis- 
trict and  I  wish  them  continued  success  for 
another  2fi  years. 
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IMPERIAL  POTENTATE  EARL 
GRAY  TO  BE  HONORED  AT 
TESTIMONIAL  BANQUET 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  RXPRESUrrATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1987 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  3  and  4. 
tfw  Ancient  Egyptian  Arabw  Order  Nobles  of 
ttw  Mystk:  Shrine,  Hotth  and  South  America, 
wHI  honor  ttw  imperial  potentate,  Earl  H.  Gray, 
with  a  testimonial  t>anquet  and  ottwr  trit>utes 
in  his  honwtown  of  Rtehmond.  VA.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  vrill  be  joirwd  with  ttw  nattonal  offi- 
cers of  ttw  Stwiners  and  nrwmtwrs  of  ttw  orga- 
nization inckiding  Prince  Hall  Masons  from 
across  the  country.  I  have  been  rec^uested  by 
a  special  group  of  his  friends  to  pay  tritxite  to 
Imperial  Poterrtate  Earl  H.  Gray  on  ttw  fkxx  of 
ttw  House  of  Representatives.  Ttwrefore.  my 
remart(s  on  tt>is  occasion  will  reflect  ttw  high 
esteem  and  special  k>ve  that  this  group  of 
men  have  for  Eari  Gray.  Each  of  ttwm  has  in 
his  own  way  played  some  special  role  in  life 
and  success.  Ttwy  are:  William  E.  Crockett, 
imperial  captain  of  the  guard;  Robert  F.  Og- 
lesby.  imperial  deputy  of  ttw  desert  Foster  J. 
Strir>ger.  imperial  dejauty  of  ttw  oasis:  Rev. 
Otis  Moss.  Jr..  deptjty  imperial  chaplain; 
Errwst  Terry,  deputy  imperial  convention,  di- 
rector. Ctwrles  E.  Rk^hardson,  imperial  direc- 
tor of  putilk:  relatkms;  Deroy  Gorham.  imperial 
deputy  talent  and  scholarship;  James  Thomp- 
son, deputy  of  Interrwl  security;  Ar>derson  K. 
Marlow.  deputy  imperial  photographer,  Judge 
Charies  V.  Fleming,  deputy  imperial  legal  advi- 
sor Samuel  Brogdon.  Jr..  imperial  fraternal  re- 
lations department  (Charies  E.  Ooak,  deputy 
imperial  legal  advisor,  Clarerxw  F.  Ellis,  Impe- 
rial credentials  department  Wiltwrt  N.  Hauser. 
deputy  imperial  director  of  recreatx)n;  Monroe 
R.  Bailey,  (teputy  imperial  lecturer  Roy  Rich- 
ardson, deputy  imperial  custodian;  (Dari  V. 
Hawkins,  deputy  imperial  director  of  put}lk%; 
Willis  Johnson,  dep«jty  imperial  director  of  foot 
patrols  and  (Partes  W.  Hales,  imperial  con- 
vention director. 

The  positk>n  of  imperial  potentate  is  the  cul- 
minatwn  of  over  25  years  of  diligent  work  on 
ttw  part  of  Eari  in  ttw  Shriners.  Starting  out 
with  ttw  Mocha  Temple  No.  7  in  Rkihmond. 
VA,  Eari  has  held  numerous  positkms  with  ttw 
Shriners  and  the  Masons  both  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  ar>d  natk>nally. 

Some  of  these  posittons  include  past  poterv 
tate — Moctw  Temple  No.  7;  past  master.  Cap- 
itol (Dity  Lodge  No.  107,  F.&A.M.  Prince  Hall 
Affiliatksn;  past  high  priest  RichmorKl  Ctwpter 
No.  7  Royal  Arch;  passed  imminent  c(xn- 
mar)der— Olivet  Commandry  No.  2;  Knights 
Templar,  past  commander  in  ctiief;  Rk^hmorxl 
Consistory  No.  22,  most  worstiipful  master 
Prince  Hall  Grand  Lodge  Jurisdictkxi  of  Virgin- 
ia and  past  imperial  director  of  Regtons, 
AEAONMS. 

Because  of  his  commitment  to  ttw  Shriners 
and  related  fraterrwl  organizatk>ns.  Early  H. 
Gray  vras  elected  to  ttw  tiigtwst  offwe — impe- 
rial potentate — during  the  Stirirwrs  (^onventkxi 
in  August  in  Chk^ago,  IL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  partKipate  in  ttw  week-tong 
conventkm  when  Earl  assumed  the  positk)n  of 
imperial  potentate.  By  observing  and  talking 
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with  ttw  members  of  ttw  Stwiners  and  ttw 
women's  auxiliary  group,  the  Daughters  of 
Isis.  I  found  ttiat  my  good  friend,  Eari  Gray,  is 
both  admired  and  revered  by  the  entire  nrwm- 


Many  view  him  as  the  type  of  indivkfual  wtx> 
will  bring  new  life  and  vitality  to  ttw  programs 
and  misston  of  the  Shriners.  He  is  an  innova- 
tor. More  importantly,  tw  is  a  man  of  great 
convkrtwn  arxl  visran. 

In  additkxi  to  his  many  years  of  tireless  ef- 
forts with  ttw  Shriners.  Eari  Gray  has  dis- 
played his  keen  leadership  skills  through  his 
professional  experiefKes  arxJ  community  as- 
sociatkxis  in  ttw  Rk^hmond,  VA,  metropolitan 
area. 

A  graduate  of  Virginia  State  University  with 
a  B.S.  in  accounting  and  M.Ed,  in  edu(»tk>n 
adrrnnistration,  Eari  Gray  was  quite  active  In 
ttw  late  1960's  and  early  1970's  with  various 
job  trainir)g  programs  for  ttw  disadvantaged. 
He  was  ttw  director  of  ttw  model  cities  job  de- 
vetopnrwnt  ar>d  training  ager>cy,  chief  of  plans 
and  programs  for  ttw  employment  ar>d  trainir>g 
diviskjn — Virginia  Employment  Commission 
and  ttw  ctiief  of  ttw  labor  maricet  informatK>n 
unit  for  the  State  of  Virginia 

Additkxwily.  he  has  served  as  a  member  of 
ttw  commission  for  ttw  eklerty  for  ttw  city  of 
Richmor>d.  ctwirman  of  ttw  labor  arxJ  industry 
committee  and  board  member  of  ttw  Rich- 
mond NAACP.  board  member  of  ttw  Military 
Retirees  Club  and  a  board  memt>er  of  the 
Rrchmond  Gold  Bom\  Committee.  Finally,  he  is 
ttw  co-chairman  of  ttw  natwnal  board  of  di- 
rectors— Assault  on  Illiteracy  Program. 

Lastly.  Imperial  Potentate  Gray  is  ttw  hus- 
t>and  of  Jane,  to  wtwm  he  has  been  married 
for  33  years  and  to  wtwm  he  is  devoted  and 
k>ving.  He  is  also  ttw  proud  fattwr  of  a  daugh- 
ter. Adrienne  Gray.  His  daughter  distinguistwd 
herself  here  on  (Capitol  Hill  as  my  press  aide 
for  6  years.  She  is  now  employed  in  ttw  put>lk: 
relatk>ns  office  of  IBM. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  higti  horxx  arxl  privilege 
for  me  to  join  with  the  Nobles  of  ttw  Andent 
Egyptian  Arabc  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystk: 
Shrirw  and  his  friends  and  famity  to  honor  Eari 
H.  Gray  on  ttw  (xx:ask>n  of  his  testimonial 
twnqueL 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONNIE  HUME 
DYKSTRA 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

or  OHIO 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1.  1987 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Connie  Hume  Dykstra.  It  is  rare 
ttwt  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  congressiorwl  em- 
ployees, but  Connie  is  especially  deserving  of 
my  accolades.  Connie  has  t>een  a  memtwr  of 
my  staff  since  I  was  first  elected  to  (Congress 
in  1980.  far  outliving  ttw  average  for  congres- 
stonal  emptoyees.  Stw  has  served  in  a 
numtwr  of  capacities  arxJ  has  admirabty  per- 
formed every  task  asked  of  twr. 

(>xinie  has  provkJed  invaluable  assistance 
to  me  arKJ  my  constituents  by  answering  con- 
stituent maU,  helping  with  casework,  devekip- 
ing  legislative  Initiatives,  and  dealing  with  ttw 
press.  Pertwps  Connie's  greatest  attritxjte  has 
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been  her  atxUty  to  decipher  congressional 
budget  data  in  a  timely  and  succinct  manner. 
As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  wouM  attest  it  is 
often  difficutt  to  translate  just  wtwt  ttw  Feder- 
al budget  means  to  our  constitutents.  Most 
importantty,  relaying  ttiis  Informatkxi  in  an  ac- 
curate ar>d  simplistic  fashk>n  best  epitomizes 
(Bonnie's  expert  at>iiity  to  provkle  this  crucial 
infornwtk>n  to  my  constituents. 

SimHarty.  Ckxinie  has  helped  create  many  of 
ttw  newsletters  whch  I  regularty  send  to  my 
constituents.  As  my  colleagues  know,  these 
newsletters  are  full  of  vital  informatkxi  con- 
cerning important  legislatton.  I  am  also  sure 
ttiat  my  constituents  will  miss  my  cable  TV 
show  whk:h  Connie  helped  produce.  The 
cable  TV  stww  had  a  large  and  devout  foHow- 
ing,  all  of  whom  I  am  sure  wM  miss  Connie's 
creative  talents. 

(Bonnie's  most  recent  duties  have  been  as 
my  press  secretary.  As  all  of  my  colleagues 
know  so  well,  this  is  a  very  important  job  in 
any  congressonal  offkw.  In  a  fit  of  candor  and 
accuracy.  (Donnie  once  toM  a  reporter  ttiat 
legislatk>n  I  supported  had  no  chance  at  pass- 
ing. 

Connie's  benevolence  will  also  tw  missed  in 
my  distTKt.  Connie  was  active  in  VxaSt  and 
community  affairs.  Stw  eagerly  set  up  a  local 
fund  raising  drive  to  help  give  food  to  needy 
children  during  the  (Christmas  season.  Corv 
nie's  efforts  resulted  in  ttiousands  of  dollars 
being  raised.  Indeed,  Connie's  altruistk:  nature 
is  a  model  for  us  all. 

It  is  with  much  sonow  that  I  bM  Ckxinie 
farewell.  I  wish  the  best  of  luck  to  her  and  her 
ever  expanding  family  in  all  ttwir  endeavors.  I 
firmly  bislieve  ttiat  I,  atong  with  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  11th  District  whom  stw  so  ably 
served,  will  tw  forever  indet>ted  to  Conne  for 
the  long  hours  and  hard  work  wfiKh  stw  per- 
formed on  our  twhalf. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD 
KENNEDY  ELLINGTON 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  TRK  DISTRICT  Or  COLUMBIA 
VS  THE  HOUSE  Or  REFBESEITTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1987 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  this 
first  day  of  April,  to  mark  a  month-tong  ceie- 
bratkxi  in  honor  of  a  native-bom  Washingtoni- 
an  and  worid  dass  jazz  musician,  Mr.  Edward 
Kennedy  Ellington.  This  distinguistwd  Ameri- 
can jazz  composer,  brilliantly  original  pianist 
innovative  band  conductor,  and  sopfiistKated 
entertainer  revokjttonized  ttw  art  and  music 
worid. 

He  brought  a  new  erwrgy  and  vitality  to  ttw 
entertainment  industry  which  carrw  alive  on 
stage,  on  screen,  in  intimate  club  settings,  in 
giant  musk:  festivals,  and  twfore  ttiousands  of 
people  in  majcx  auditoriums  arourxJ  ttw  vrarid. 
Many  of  his  ccxnpositwns  are  now  beloved 
classk»  including  "Mood  Indigo."  "Soptiisti- 
cated  Lady."  "Satin  Doll"  and  "Take  ttw  A 
Train." 

Not  selfish  with  tiis  own  talent  ttw  "Duke" 
through  the  years  provkled  a  stiowcase  for 
new  and  emerging  talent  wtiom  tw  wouM  fea- 
ture with  his  twnd  for  several  years.  He 
always  maintained  a  large  and  diverse  instru- 
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for  ttwm.  Th*  big  band  sound 
took  on  nm  iDMnlng  undar  hi*  omIKm  dtao- 
ion«id)Bz  wMclMalwl  to  •  nmv  dbnen- 
•ion.  Most  of  N»  band  imnidans  want  on  to 
bMonw  lagM*  in  ttwir  own  rigtn. 

Tha  muaical  talanii  of  Ei»iiwd  Kannedy 
a«ty  in  We  by  his 
with  piano  laaaons. 
A  doaa  dtda  of  famly  mambare  and  friends 
nouMwd  and  anoourao*d  his  musical  devet- 
opmant  wid  Mnins.  WMa  anandkig  Arm- 
skono  High  School,  he  tanned  his  first  snwil 
iBZ  b«td  piiying  at  panias  and  school 
•wants.  In  Ns  eariy  twanttes,  he  left  this  city 
Witt)  his  bwid.  "The  Waahingtonians."  for  the 
biigfit  IgNs  of  New  York  City,  wttere  in  ■  few 
yean,  his  band  became  the  featured  tazz 
tmtd  at  Hartam's  Cotton  Club. 

One  of  the  Dulte's  favoftte  recollections 
among  ctoee  Mends  was  his  meiTKxy  of  play- 
ing sandM  basebal.  as  a  boy  In  the  afternoon 
allar  achooL  Aooorifng  to  Quite,  a  frequent 
visitor  at  theae  games,  who  dnplayed  keen  in- 
toraet.  asWde  his  horse,  was  ProsMont  Theo- 
dora RooaeveK. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
who  devoted  his  Me  to  music  and  enrtehed 
counltoss  eves  of  Kings  and  Presktonts,  the 
rich  and  the  famous,  as  weH  as  the  everyday 
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mail  iced  to  Inooipormte  sn  unstudied  Joy  in 
all  c  t  lUs  oomposlttons:  and 

Whereas,  this  musical  genius'  creations 
bsT^  taken  their  rightful  place  aa  master- 
pleo  »  in  the  American  daaslcal  Idiom,  an 
art  torn  which  U  universally  recognised  as 
'Vast'^and 

Wiereas,  Duke  Ellington  has  left  us  a 
mlgl  kty  legacy  constating  of  numerous  songs. 
antl  lems,  and  sophisticated  arrangements  of 
oUur  composers'  works,  as  well  as  longer 
plects  which  embody  his  sense  of  racial 
prld :.  humility  liefore  Ood,  and  Joy  In  the 
mul  itudinous  sounds  of  life: 

Now,  thertfbre.  I,  the  Mayor  of  the  Dia- 
tricf  of  Columt>ia.  do  hereby  proclaim  April 
1981  as  "Duke  Ellington  Month"  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  and  call  upon  all  the  residents 
of  this  great  dty  to  Join  with  me  in  saluting 
this  truly  ranarkable  and  talented  man  of 
thlai  capital  city  and  share  in  the  celebration 
■  Duke  Ellington. 

Masion  S.  Bakkt.  Jr., 

Mayor. 


April  1,  1987 


April  1,  1987 


It  is  with  much  esteem,  high  honor  and 
great  prkto  that  I  bring  to  the  attentnn  of  my 
colaiquos  the  many  contrtxilxxis  tfut 
Edward  Kennedy  Elngton  made  to  the  music 
worM  In  the  20lh  century.  I  take  this  opportu- 
tiitt  to  insert  in  the  Record,  the  prodamatkxi 
from  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Cokjmbia 
designating  Aprfl  1967,  as  "Duke  Ellington 
Month."  accompanied  by  a  supporting  letter 
from  Presktont  Ronaki  Reagan. 

Tbb  WHm  HousK. 
WoMhingUm,  DC.  March  26. 19S7. 

I  am  delighted  to  send  warm  greetings  to 
everyone  gathered  to  inaugurate  the  Duke 
EUtaigttHi  International  Festival  for  the 
entire  numth  of  April  in  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ItaL 

The  late  Duke  Ellington  epitomized  great- 
ness in  American  muatc.  His  name  has  come 
to  aymtwllae  a  richness  In  sound  and  orches- 
tration and  high  standards  of  musicianship. 
His  remarkably  varied  l>ody  of  work  attests 
to  his  musical  genius,  and  his  lasting  contrl- 
tnition  to  American  music  has  endeared  him 
to  music  lovers  the  world  over. 

I  sm  ddUghted  that  Washlngtonlana  will 
honor  Duke  Ellington,  their  native  son.  with 
a  month-long  oelebratlcm.  Nancy  Joins  me  in 
eztoiding  our  )>est  wishes  for  a  Joyous  and 
monoraiile  "Duke  Ellington  Month."  God 
bless  you. 

Ronald  Rkagah. 

Omcs  or  trx  Mayor. 

Waihingtor^  DC. 

PaocuMATioii— DuKB  Ellirctoh  Month 
Aran.  1987 

Whereas,  the  month  of  April  1987  has 
l>een  rtfsignat^^  as  Duke  SUingUm  Month  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas.  Edward  Kennedy  "Duke  Elling- 
ton was  t>om  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
snd  went  on  to  liecome  one  of  the  most  tal- 
ented American  ctmiposers  of  this  century: 
and 

Whereas,  during  his  laag  career,  he  re- 
mained conunltted  to  the  most  rigorous 
standards  of  artistic  excellence,  yet  always 
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IN '  SUPPORT  OP  H.R.  1917, 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  "NOTCH" 
I^ISLAHON 

HON.  JIM  UOTTFOOT 

OP  IOWA 
H  THS  HOTTSS  OP  REPRXSKHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  1, 1987 

fJ^.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years  ago 
Cortgress  approved  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1977.  These  amendments, 
whii0  they  were  necessary  to  shore  up  the  fi- 
nancially trout>ied  Social  Security  System, 
coniained  a  little  discussed  provision  revising 
the  imethod  in  which  Social  Security  benefits 
wera  cakxjiated  for  people  bom  after  1916. 
PetBle  bom  during  the  years  1917-21  bore 
ttMT  brunt  of  the  benefit  cakxilatkxi  cfiange. 
This  ctiange  created  a  disparity  in  benefits  be- 
tween ttK>se  bom  before  1917  and  those  bom 
after  1917. 

Fbr  several  years,  this  change  went  unno- 
tKed.  It  was  not  until  Abigail  Van  Buren  spoke 
out  against  the  so-called  notch  effect  in  Sep- 
ten^  1983  that  a  large  number  of  people 
bom  during  ttiose  years  became  aware  of  this 
Inequity.  Since  then.  Congress  has  been  be- 
sieged by  letters  from  constituents  affected  t>y 
the  notch.  Grassroots  organizatnns  have 
be^n  formed  in  many  parts  of  ttra  country,  in- 
cluding Iowa,  NetxasKa,  California,  Ftorida, 
Pertnsytvania.  ^4ew  York,  and  HorVh  Carolina. 

Ttiese  groups  have  grown  from  a  few  inter- 
estad  people  to  tfiousands  of  people.  Groups, 
lika  Iowa's,  have  traveled  to  communities 
acrbss  the  different  States  to  inform  people 
atxmt  the  notch  arxl  wtuit  they  should  do  to 
get  it  corrected.  These  grassroots  coalitk>ns 
ha^  also  traveled  to  Washington,  DC,  to  hold 
ralias  on  the  steps  of  our  Natnn's  Capitol. 

Tt>e  memt>ers  of  ttiese  grassroots  coalitk>ns 
are  serious  atxxjt  seeking  corrrectk>n  of  the 
notch.  They  don't  plan  to  let  this  Issue  die. 
Last  year  ttiey  worked  hard  to  irx^'ease  the 
nuaiber  of  cosponsors  of  Congressman  Eo 
RoiyBALL's  notch  bill.  H.R.  1917.  At  the  end  of 
the  99th  Congress,  this  bill  had  174  cospon- 
sors. This  was  a  substantial  increase  over  the 
number  of  supporters  from  the  9eth  Congress. 
Hoavever,  it  still  wasn't  enough  to  get  Con- 
gr(  Bs  to  address  this  issue. 


Last  y^ar,  the  chairman  of  tfte  Ways  and 
Iwleans  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security 
asked  thi  General  Accountkig  Offk»  [GAG] 
to  conduot  an  indepth  study  of  tfte  notch.  This 
rsport  ha$  not  yet  been  released  tiy  GAG  and 
is  not  ekpected  for  several  more  months. 
Some  Mambors  of  Cortgress  feel  we  shoukl 
wait  until  tftis  study  is  completed  before  we 
act  on  notch  legislatton.  However,  notch  indi- 
vkluals  hfve  akeady  waited  10  years  for  ttiis 
benefit  disparity  to  be  resolved.  We  cannot 
continue  to  drag  our  feet  on  this  issue. 

Yesterday,  Congressman  Eo  Roybal  nitro- 
duced  notch  legislation  in  the  100th  Congress. 
This  bill  has  again  been  assigned  the  number 
H.R.  1917  in  onjer  to  highlight  the  year  1917 
and  to  rqlty  notch  indivkJuals  around  a  single 
piece  of  legisiatton  to  eliminate  this  problem. 
Once  again,  I  have  cosponsored  this  legisia- 
tton with  Congressman  Roybal. 

This  leoislatton  has  been  revised  from  last 
year's  biC  however.  This  bill  is  less  costly  to 
the  Social  Security  trust  funds,  whKh  shoukl 
mute  the  criticism  that  Congress  cannot  cor- 
rect the  ^tch  because  it  wouW  bankrupt  the 
Social  Sflcurity  System. 

Ttte  now  H.R.  1917  woukJ  provkie  for  a  10- 
year  trarisitton  to  the  new  benefit  formula, 
rattier  thfn  tfie  5-year  transitton  formula  under 
current  law,  and  the  30-year  formula  proposed 
under  last  year's  legisiatton.  As  you  may 
know,  when  former  Preskjents  GeraM  Ford 
and  Jimmy  Carter  first  proposed  a  6-  to  10- 
percent  reductxxi  in  Social  Security  benefit 
levels,  they  recommended  a  10-year  phase-in. 
In  1977,  jtfie  House  passed  a  10-year  phase- 
in,  but  the  Senate  agreed  to  a  5-year  transi- 
tton instead.  The  5-year  proviston  prevailed, 
and  Sodal  Security  benefkaaries  ended  up 
with  greater  reducttons  in  ttieir  benefits  than 
were  actually  intended. 

Under  I  this  new  legisiatton,  benefits  wouM 
be  combuted  under  the  oM  (1972)  formula 
and  woiJid  be  reduced  by  3  percent  In  addi- 
tton,  beriefits  woukl  be  reduced  an  addittonal 
3  percein  for  each  year  of  birth  after  1916. 
Tliis  legi^tion  would  also  include  retroactive 
tienefits  for  people  affected  by  the  notch. 

WNIe  some  notch  individuals  might  be 
upset  that  ttiis  bill  is  not  as  comprehensive  as 
legisiatton  in  the  99th  Congress,  this  new  bill 
is  a  reaaorutole  proposal  to  put  forward  at  tfiis 
time.  Th«  estimated  cost  of  the  oW  notch  leg- 
islation i^as  protected  to  be  $243  billion  over 
The  cost  of  the  new  legislation  is 
Italy  $45  billion  over  10  years, 
my  colleagues  will  take  a  serious 
new  k>ill.  It  provkles  equity  to  notoh 
indivkju^s  while  ensuring  Vne  future  solverKy 
of  ttw  Social  Security  trust  funds.  This  legisla- 
tion also  signals  ttie  willingness  of  several  of 
us  in  Ctongress  to  work  on  a  compromise 
piece  of  legislation,  such  as  this  new  bill, 
whk:h  wiouki  finally  make  the  Social  Security 
System  fairer  for  those  people  bom  during  the 
years  1917-21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  erKxxjrage  my  colleague  to 
join  in  ct>sponsoring  this  legislation  and  push- 
ing for  itb  passage. 


gTTAT.T.  AMERICA  BE  DEFENDED?: 
SDI  DEPLOYMENT  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OFMKW  JKS8ET 
nf  THS  ROUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recently 
introduced  three  bills  which  have  as  ttieir  togi- 
cal  urvJerpinning  tfie  need  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans against  tfie  ttweat  posed  by  nudear  t>al- 
listic  missiles  of  the  Soviet  Unton.  There  is  no 
greater  vuinerabiity  at  tfiis  time  than  the  total 
defenselessness  of  America  in  ttie  face  of  the 
Soviet  t>aliistic  missile  force.  Accordingly, 
tfiere  is  no  higher  ottligation  for  tfie  Congress 
than  tfie  deptoyment  of  systems  tftat  at  least 
t)egin  to  address  tliis  vulneratiility. 

A  little  more  tfian  4  years  ago,  President 
Reagan  announced  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative [SOI]  Program.  This  was  not  tfie  begin- 
ning of  United  States  efforts  to  defeat  ballistk: 
missiie  attacks,  for  we  had  txiefiy  deptoyed  a 
rudimentary  SDI  system  in  ttie  mkl-1970's  at 
Grarxj  Forks,  NO,  only  to  deactivate  the 
system  after  a  few  months  of  operation.  Nei- 
ttier  was  it  the  beginning  of  a  defensive  arms 
race  or  the  militarization  of  space,  for  that  oc- 
curred in  ttie  late  1940's  when  the  Soviet 
Union  t)egan  working  on  strategic  defenses. 

After  4  years  of  research  and  some  spec- 
tacular demonstration  proiects,  ttie  promise  of 
stratgk:  defense  remains  Just  that— a  promise. 
The  tectinotogy  and  the  funding  exist  to 
deptoy  strategy  defenses,  txjt  ttie  indispensa- 
bie  element  of  political  will  is  almost  com- 
pletely absent.  The  councils  of  excessive  cau- 
tion are  dominating  national  security  dectston- 
making  at  this  critical  juncture  in  ttie  Reagan 
administratton's  tenure.  The  t)oldness  and 
viston  required  to  manage  a  transition  to  a  de- 
fense-dominated national  security  strategy  are 
nowtiere  in  sight  in  the  executive  branch. 

Ttie  Soviet  leadership,  so  astutely  attuned 
to  ttie  sounds  of  a  wounded  PreskJency.  has 
escalated  its  propaganda  and  arms  control  at- 
taci(S  on  the  SDI  Program.  At  the  same  time, 
ttiey  are  introducing  new  strategk;  defense 
systems  of  ttieir  own,  to  ttie  tune  of  $20  billton 
per  year.  Ttieir  time-tested  negotiating  tactic— 
wtiaf  s  ours  is  ours  and  what's  yours  is  negoti- 
able— is  very  much  in  evklence  and  is  produc- 
ing rich  rewards. 

Miktiail  Gorbactiev  denounces  SDI  as  a 
"voractous  monster"  tiased  on  a  fundamental- 
ly inhumane  concept,  and  the  congressional 
majority  signal  ttieir  concurrence  by  cutting  $2 
tiillton  from  ttie  Presklent's  fiscal  year  1987 
SDI  request  Ttie  message  to  ttie  Soviets  is 
ttiat  ttie  anti-SDI  propaganda  campaign  is  well 
worth  ttie  cost  required  to  conceive  and  sus- 
tain it 

Ttie  question  remains:  stiall  America  t>e  de- 
fended? Ttie  executive  branch  has  through  its 
inaction  on  SDI  already  provkled  its  answer.  If, 
according  to  ttie  conventional  wisdom,  ttie 
"inskle  the  Beltway"  coterie  will  not  t>e  so 
kirxj  as  to  grant  the  administration  permisston 
to  lead  ttie  free  world  out  of  its  vulneratiility  to 
ballistic  missiles,  ttien  SDI  deptoyment  must 
surely  be  a  lost  cause  upon  wtitoh  it  is  sheer 
folly  to  expend  any  furttier  prectous  political 
capital. 
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Imagkie  if  ttie  newly  inaugurated  Ronaki 
Reagan  had,  in  January  1981,  politely  request- 
ed Tip  O'hieiirs  indulgence  in  cutting  taxes, 
redudng  wasteful  nondefense  spendtog  and 
rebuikling  America's  military  capatiiiittes.  Ttie 
ttiought  is  absurd  on  its  face. 

It  is  equally  atisurd  for  a  serious  minded 
President  to  seek  ttie  acquiescence  of  tus  ad- 
versaries, either  foreign  or  domestic,  in  provid- 
ing for  ttie  common  defense  ttvough  early  de- 
ptoyment of  stivtegk:  defenses.  Ttie  American 
people  want  to  be  effectively  defended 
against  ttie  Soviet  tiallistic  missite  ttveat  and 
ttiey  cannot  understand  wtiy  their  Government 
appears  to  have  forsaken  ttient 

I  have  recently  introduced  two  bills  wtiwh,  if 
enacted,  would  drect  ttie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  t>egin  ttie  process  of  depk:^ment  of 
strategk:  defenses.  A  third  bill  would  direct  ttie 
release  of  ttie  ABM  Treaty  negotiating  record, 
so  that  ttie  American  people  can  for  ttie  first 
time  understand  ttie  process  t>y  whk:h  U.S. 
strategk:  superiority  was  first  compromised 
and  ttien  irretrievably  tost 

The  first  bill,  H.R.  1849,  wouki  simply  direct 
ttie  Secretary  of  Defense  during  fiscal  year 
1988  to  initiate  ttie  devetopment  of  sti^ategic 
defense  systems  that  couM  be  depkyyed  be- 
ginning in  1993.  Ttie  legisiatton  wouM  requke 
that  these  strategk:  defenses  be  survivatile, 
capable  of  protecting  wkJe  areas,  cost-effec- 
tive against  likely  Soviet  countermeasures  and 
compatitiie  with  future,  more  advanced  strate- 
gy defense  systems.  System  details  and 
costs  are  not  specified  in  ttie  legislation.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  wouM  be  required  to 
supply  ttiis  detailed  information  to  ttie  Con- 
gress, so  ttiat  intelligent  decistons  coukj  be 
made  atxxjt  ttie  future  direction  of  ttie  SDI 
Program. 

Ttie  second  bill,  H.R.  1850,  is  consklerably 
more  detailed.  It  draws  heavily  upon  ttie 
recent  report  entitted  "Missile  Defense  in  ttie 
1990's,"  whk:h  was  issued  by  ttie  George  C. 
Marshall  Institute  [GCMI].  The  GCMI  identified 
a  comprehensive,  muttilayered  strategk:  de- 
fense system  wtiich  could  begin  deployment 
in  1993,  cost  approximately  $120  bilHon  upon 
completton  and  provide  more  ttian  90  percent 
effective  defense  against  an  attack  by  ttie 
entire  Soviet  tiallrstic  missile  arsenal  of  10,000 
wartieads. 

Ttie  legislation  directs  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  ttie  next  fiscal  year  to  begin  pursuit  of 
the  GCMI  deptoyment  objectives  for  SDI. 
Work  wouki  tiegin  on  ttie  terminal,  mklcourse 
and  space-tiased  missile  interceptors,  atong 
with  ttie  necessary  sensors  and  radars  to  sup- 
port ttie  strategk:  defense  architecture.  Ttie 
Secretary  of  Defense  wouM  be  required  to 
report  annually  on  ttie  progress  of  ttie  SDI  de- 
ptoyment activities  and  to  request  the  neces- 
sary supplemental  funding  to  support  ttie  SDI 
deptoyment  program. 

The  ttiird  bill,  H.R.  1851.  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  to  ttie  Congress  ttie  entire  ne- 
gotiating record  of  ttie  ABM  Treaty  of  1972, 
iTKluding  all  relevant  transcripts,  memoranda 
of  conversation  and  ottier  documents.  Be- 
cause much  of  this  material  is  classified  for 
political  reasons  and  not  for  legitimate  nation- 
al security  reasons,  ttie  legislation  also  directs 
ttie  Preskjent  to  justify  any  ABM  Treaty  mate- 
rial ttiat  he  insists  upon  provkfing  ki  classified 
form.  All  ttie  ABM  Treaty  material  must  be 
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provkled  wittiin  6  monttis  after  enactment  of 
ttie  legislation. 

Togettier,  ttiese  three  bills  wHI  begto  the 
necessary  process  of  shifting  ttie  sbategic  de- 
fense debate  away  from  such  ot>taise  iaaues 
as  ttie  broad  versus  narrow  kitarpretation  of 
ttie  ABM  Treaty,  to  the  serranal  national  secu- 
rity question  of  our  time:  Stiall  Amertoa  be  de- 
fended agatost  Soviet  ballistic  missies? 

It  win  no  tonger  be  posatoie  for  lylembers  of 
ttie  House  and  ttie  ottier  body  to  vote 
"maytie"  on  strategk:  defense  try  endorsng  a 
tower  funding  level  for  SOI.  liAy  legislation  is 
not  tied  to  any  particular  fundtog  level  for  ttie 
SDI  Program:  rattier,  it  is  dkedad  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  a  vital  national  security  miaaton. 
wtik:h  is  ttie  protection  of  our  homeland. 

The  present  defenselessness  of  the  United 
States  against  ballistic  missile  attack  is  acute. 
Accordingly,  ttiere  is  no  cause  more  nobto 
and  humane  ttian  the  reduction  and  eventual 
elimination  of  this  vulnerability.  If  \we  take  our 
publK  and  constibJtional  obKgattons  sertousty, 
ttien  we  must  spare  no  effort  in  ttie  service  of 
ttiis  cause. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  HEBREW  ORPHAN  ASYLUM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

oTumwroBK 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  1. 1987 

Mr.  RAt^EL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
brougtit  to  my  attention  ttiat  Friday,  March  13, 
marked  ttie  100th  anniversary  of  ttie  founda- 
tion of  ttie  Hetxew  Orptian  Asylum  of  ttie  dty 
of  New  York.  In  its  time  ttie  largest  and  most 
reknown  Jewish  orptianage  in  America,  ttie 
asylum  vras  dedtoated  to  helpkig  disctiarged 
orplians  find  a  home,  a  job,  arid  a  normal  life 
in  ttie  community. 

In  an  age  wtiere  social  welfare  agencies 
were  nonexistent  ttie  Hebrew  Orphan  Asytom 
was  a  shining  exampto  of  the  power  of  com- 
passton.  During  ttie  years  of  its  operation  the 
asylum  sheltered  nearly  36,000  ctiiklren,  ki- 
duding  such  well  known  figures  as  Art  Buck- 
wakl,  Edwvi  Franco  Gokiman,  and  HaroM 
Touish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as  we  face  a  plethora 
of  social  ills  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  it  is 
only  fitting  ttiat  we  make  note  of  ttie  humani- 
tarian spirit  ttiat  fostered  ttie  creatton  of  ttie 
Het>rew  Orptian  Asytom.  It  is  for  ttiis  reason 
that  I  am  pleased  to  make  note  of  ttie  100th 
anniversary  of  this  institution.  We  must  honor 
ttie  Hetxew  Orptian  Asylum,  and  never  forget 
the  vakiabto  lessons  ttiat  it  has  to  offer  us 
about  vvtiat  we  can  do  for  ttie  welfare  of  our 
feltow  man. 


OIL:  PROBLEMS  AND  PROSPECTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

opnrDiAiTA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  1.  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouto  like  to 
kisert  my  Washtogton  report  for  Wednesday, 
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Apr!    1.    1967.    inio    th«    Congressional 
RECono: 

MM*  tlw  atiwp  (todrw  in  wortd  oil  prices 
(WW  ttw  past  fmv  yaars  hM  provided  much- 
itMded  relef  to  oonwnwrs,  it  hat  had  the  un- 
fortunala  coneequenca  of  leadng  to  higher 
U.S.  ol  conaumplion  and  Incraaaad  reiiarice 
on  imponsd  ol.  Tliat  raiaaa  important  ques- 
ttont  about  our  future  anaigy  prospects.  Are 
we  again  in  for  long  gas  lirws,  as  during  the 
1973  ol  ambargo?  Or.  are  energy  supplies 
Md  prioaa  iceiy  to  stabilz*  over  the  next  few 


My  view  is  that,  despite  the  plentiful  oil 
supply  now,  wa  sMI  face  a  dangerous  situation 
and  are  headed  toward  new  oil  shortages  if 
we  become  oomplaoent  about  America's 
Muia  energy  needs.  A  ckMer  look  at  our 
preaont  energy  aources  bears  ttm  out  Oil. 
two-thirds  of  wNch  is  used  to  meet  our  trans- 
portation needs,  oorwtMutes  43  percent  of 
total  U.S.  energy  uaa,  coal:  23  percent,  gas: 
22  paroant.  nuclear  6  percent,  and  hydroelec- 
tric: 5  percent  AH.  except  oil,  are  basically 
avalaUe  domestically,  and  supplies  are  ex- 
pected to  be  stabto  for  years  to  come.  Oil, 
however,  is  our  real  problem.  We  currently 
rely  haaviy  on  foreign  sources  for  oil,  and  that 
dapandanoe  ia  expeieted  only  to  increase.  For 
Itw  long  haul,  we  dearly  need  to  reduce  our 
conaumptton  of  oM  and  move  toward  develop- 
ing a  sound  energy  policy. 

Several  potenHaWy  negatMO  trends  have  de- 
velopad  as  a  result  of  the  lower  oil  prices. 
U.S.  oi  consumption  is  again  on  ttie  rise,  in- 
creasing by  5  percent  over  the  last  3  years. 
Our  oil  imports  last  year  increased  16  percent 
from  1965,  arxf  the  United  States  now  Imports 
about  38  percent  of  its  oil  needs,  atxxjt  the 
same  as  preemtMrgo  levels.  At  the  same 
time,  our  domestic  production  has  declined. 
Because  ol  prices  remain  relatively  cheap 
worldwide,  about  $18  a  barrel,  and  because 
the  cost  of  getting  American  oil  out  of  the 
ground  is  higher  ttian  in  any  other  major  pro- 
ducing country,  U.S.  production  has  fallen 
from  9  mWon  barrels  a  day  in  1985  to  about 
8.3  mWon  barrels  a  day  now.  In  1981,  some 
4,000  drHng  rigs  were  operating  in  the  U.S. 
By  1966,  the  total  was  down  to  800.  Similarly, 
the  amount  invested  in  new  exploration  has 
declined  by  one^wif.  from  $33  billion  In  1985 
toonly$16bllionin1986. 

Accompanying  the  increases  in  consump- 
tion and  ol  imports  has  t>een  a  decline  In  our 
conservation  efforts.  As  memories  of  ttie 
energy  crises  of  the  1970's  have  begun  to 
fade,  conservation  measures  have  started  to 
loaa  their  appeal.  In  addWon,  ttie  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, driven  both  t>y  stringent  budget 
conoems  and  by  ttie  view  ttiat  market  forces 
shouM  operate,  has  reduced  substantially  the 
Federal  Goverifwnenfs  energy  conservatk>n 
programs. 

Utost  experts  do  not  believe  that  the  worM 
ghjt  of  oil  Is  icely  to  continue  for  very  kxig.  Al- 
though the  Organiartton  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries  [OPEC]  has  had  difficulty  In  sta- 
blizing  produdton  of  some  of  its  memt>er 
counti'ies  as  a  way  to  raise  prices,  Increased 
conaumplion  in  the  Industrialized  wodd  may 
do  wtiat  OPEC  has  not  been  able  to  accom- 
piah  on  Ha  own.  Some  fear  ttiat  by  the  mld- 
1990's  ttie  United  States  will  be  dependent 
upon    poNtKaNy    unstatile   foreign    suppliers. 
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ttie  MMdto  Eastern  countries,  for  60 
paroint  of  its  needs.  Heavy  dependence  on 
Mkwst  supplies  is  highly  risky.  Ttiat  region 
contains  over  half  of  ttie  known  gtobal  oil  re- 
servas,  compared  to  only  4  percent  In  ttie 
Unitad  States.  The  prospect  of  higher  prices 
and  increased  foreign  dependence  coukf  have 
grave  economk:  and  political  consequences 
for  oiir  country. 

Alfiough  estimates  of  future  petroleum 
and  its  pnce  vary  widely,  I  believe  ttiat 
it  Is  tirudent  to  develop  U.S.  energy  polk:y  on 
of  the  more  conservative  estimates, 
wtien  ttie  smooth  functk>ning  of  our 
ecoiibmy  is  dependent  upon  a  steady  supply 
of  oi  As  a  result  we  should  develop  a  realis- 
tic energy  polk^y  wtik:h  places  greater  emptia- 
sis  upon  kxig-term  needs — one  ttiat  is  now 
swayed  by  ttie  stiort-term  availatxlity  of  a  rela- 
tively cheap  energy  supply. 

For  our  immediate  oil  prot>lem,  several  ac- 
tions are  needed.  First  the  strategy  petrole- 
um reserve  stiouki  continue  to  t>e  filled  as  a 
guard  against  an  energy  emergency.  For  ttie 
past  few  years,  ttie  PreskJent  has  recom- 
mended against  filling  tills  reserve  qutokly  in 
order  to  save  Federal  revenue.  In  light  of  ttie 
lower  oil  prices  and  ttie  kximing  shortage,  the 
Con||ress  rejected  ttiese  recommendattons. 
Sec()nd,  while  greater  U.S.  oil  exploratkHi  and 
prodpctkHi  shouki  continue  to  be  pursued, 
ttieystioukj  not  t>e  seen  as  ttie  only  answer  to 
our  ^IffKultles.  Most  experts  suggest  ttiat  few. 
If  aity.  domestk:  reserves  are  undiscovered 
and  that  ttie  cost  of  producing  from  some 
known  reserves  is  quite  high.  While  major  tax 
Irx^ntives  have  been  used  in  ttie  past  to  pro- 
mote exploratx>n,  I  am  not  convinced  ttiat 
ttiey  will  be  as  effective  in  the  future.  Modest 
tax  jficentives  from  ttie  Government  with  pri- 
mary reliance  on  market  forces,  seem  the 
bettar  approach.  Finally,  to  ttie  extent  ttiat  im- 
ports must  continue,  alternate  suppliers 
stKXld  t>e  sought.  Our  aim  stioukj  be  to  have 
a  balanced  set  of  foreign  suppliers,  continuing 
our^ast  efforts  to  move  away  from  heavy  rell- 
anca  on  MkMIe  Eastern  oil  producers  in  favor 
of  ntore  stable  suppliers  such  as  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

Ovr  k}ng-term  efforts  must  recognize  ttie 
limltad  prospects  of  oil.  eittier  domestk:  or  for- 
eigrit  in  meeting  overall  U.S.  energy  needs. 
We  fnust  first  renew  our  commitment  to  con- 
serv(tk>n.  Various  conservatkxi  measures  put 
Into  place  In  recent  years  will  continue  to 
produce  savings,  but  more  needs  to  be  done. 
While  indK/kJual  decisk>ns  and  market  forces 
can  play  an  impKxtant  role  in  shaping  our  con- 
servatk>n  efforts,  especially  in  ttie  use  of  our 
autop,  ttie  Federal  Government  can  also 
assiat  In  promoting  conservation,  such  as  t)y 
confnuing  to  support  weattierizatkin  projects, 
industrial  efficiency  initiatives,  and  research  on 
altennative  vetircle  fuels.  At  the  same  time,  we 
stiovM  continue  to  seek  alternate  sources  of 
enefgy.  Solar  energy  needs  to  tie  given  a 
greater  degree  of  support  In  recent  years,  re- 
search funding  in  ttiis  area  ties  decreased, 
and  it  must  be  restored.  We  must  also  contn- 
ue  our  efforts  at  improving  clear  coal  technol- 
ogy. Greater  attentkxi  to  ttiis  alternate  energy 
source  Is  especially  Important  since  our 
Natkxi  possesses  more  ttian  one-fourth  of  ttie 
word's  coal  reserves. 


THAIfKS  TO  OUR  NEW  YORK 
FRIENDS 
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HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OP  KOKTH  CAROLIK  A 
HOU8K  OF  RKPRXSOTTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  1.  1987 


Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  snow 
and  rain  we  received  this  winter  has  made 
some  of  us  forget  atxxjt  ttie  drought  we  expe- 
rienced last  summer.  But  ttie  people  In  ttie 
Sixth  District  of  ttorth  Carolina  tiave  not  for- 
gotten. Wb  suffered  ttvough  one  of  ttie  worst 
combinatitKis  of  drought  and  high  tempera- 
tures this  century. 

We  were  able  to  survive  ttie  drought — In 
some  caaes — through  the  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity of  ottiers.  One  group  of  people  from 
upstate  New  York  will  come  to  my  district  this 
summer  to  be  honored.  I  woukj  Kke  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  ttiank  these  gentlemen  for 
ttieir  efforts. 

Mr.  Brube  Horns  of  Marcellus,  NY,  saw  ttie 
problems  his  feltow  farmers  in  ttie  South  were 
facing  last  summer.  A  mikj,  wet  spring  In  New 
York  had  left  tiim  and  other  upstate  farmers 
with  excess  hay.  In  July  1986,  Mr.  Norris  con- 
tacted Mr.  Glenn  Crutchfiekj  of  Oak  Rklge, 
NC,  whk:t<  is  In  my  district  Mr.  Crutchfield 
acted  as  the  liaison  tietween  the  North  Caroli- 
na farmers  who  needed  relief  and  the  New 
York  people  who  were  so  anxk>us  to  lerxi  a 
helping  h^nd.  Ttianks  to  the  efforts  of  Messrs. 
Norris  aad  Crutctifield,  muctvneeded  hay 
found  its  way  to  farms  In  Guilford,  Alamance, 
and  Rodangham  Counties.  The  story  dkJ  not 
end  ttierej  however. 

Mr.  Kedneth  Lincoln  of  Interlaken,  NY,  and 
Pastor  D^vki  Ashby  of  Tully,  NY,  saw  what 
Mr.  Norri$  was  doing  and  decided  to  get  In- 
volved, afeo.  Ttiese  gentlemen  tielped  in  get- 
ting ttie  tajckers  lined  up  who  would  transport 
the  hay  fnom  New  York  to  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Lincoln  s*t  up  a  jug  In  a  local  store  to  collect 
donattona  from  ottier  concerned  reskients. 
And  Pastor  Ashby  convinced  Church  Worid 
ServKes  jto  help  pay  for  ttie  costs  of  ttie 
trucks. 

In  all,  it  was  a  coordinated  effort  ttiat  suc- 
cessfully jtielped  alleviate  a  serious  situatkjn 
ttianks  t^  these  fine  gentlemen.  Many  of 
ttiose  from  New  York  who  were  Involved  in 
this  undertaking  will  tie  coming  to  ttie  Sixth 
District  of  North  Carolina  in  early  July.  Ttie 
people  they  so  grackxisly  helped  last  summer 
want  to  personally  show  their  ttianks. 

We  look  forward  to  welcoming  our  New 
York  friends  this  summer.  In  the  meantime, 
thanks  to  everyone  wtto  helped  us  overcome 
a  natural  disaster.  In  these  troubling  times,  It 
is  good  tp  know  that  we  Americans  can  pull 
togettier  to  tielp  each  ottier  out  I  know  ttie 
people  of  the  Sixth  District  wish  to  offer  their 
ttianks  toj  a  group  of  people  In  New  York  wtio 
went  to  a  k>t  of  trouble  and  expense  to  help 
us  last  summer.  We  will  not  forget  ttieir  ef- 
forts.      I 

And  ip  my  colleagues.  Congressmen 
George  iWortley  and  Frank  Horton,  I 
would  lika  to  take  this  opportunity  to  let  them 
know  tha|  they  represent  some  truly  generous 
and  thoughtful  people.  Congressmen  Wort- 
ley  and  Horton  can  tie  justifiatily  proud  of 
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ttieir  constiluants.  Ttie  people  wtio  helped  us 
last  summer  have  gained  our  respect  and 
gratitude  ttie  oM  fashtoned  way— ttiey  earned 
It 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

or  cAurounA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSSHTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  April  1,  1987 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
announce  ttiat  I  was  unable  to  attend  ttie  ses- 
sk>n  yesterday,  March  31,  due  to  a  tongstand- 
ing  commitment  away  from  ttie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  sutisequentiy  missed  four  votes.  Had 
I  been  present  I  woukj  have  voted: 

Nay  on  approving  ttie  Journal  of  Monday, 
March  30: 

Nay  on  ttie  vote  to  override  ttie  PreskJent's 
veto  of  H.R.  2,  ttie  surface  transportatkin  au- 
ttiorization; 

Yea  on  suspending  ttie  rules  and  passing 
House  Concurrent  Resolutkxi  34,  concerning 
ttie  continued  vk>latk>ns  by  ttie  Soviet  Uroon 
of  its  intematk>nal  human  rights  obligatkKis, 
especially  ttie  right  to  emigrate;  and 

Nay  on  suspending  ttie  rules  and  passing 
House  Concurrent  Resdutkxi  121,  to  com- 
mend ttie  memtier  states  of  ttie  European 
Community  for  ttie  role  wtiKh  ttie  Community 
has  played  in  the  development  of  the  ctose 
relatkinship  tietween  ttie  United  States  and 
Europe,  on  ttie  occaskxi  of  ttie  30th  anniver- 
sary of  ttie  signffig  of  ttie  Treaty  of  Rome 
which  establistied  ttie  European  Community. 


PRIVATE  RELIEF  ACT 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  COHNBUTIC'UT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1987 
Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  Congress,  I  am  introducing  a  pri- 
vate relief  bill  on  betialf  of  the  Tek;hgraeber 
family  of  Greenwk^h  CT.  Ttiis  leglslatk>n  seeks 
to  remedy  a  gross  Inequity  entirely  unantk:ipat- 
ed  by  Congress  and  resulting  from  an  inflexi- 
ble applk»tion  of  the  subchapter  K  partner- 
stiip  rules  of  the  Intemal  Revenue  Code. 

The  TeM:hgraet)er  case  involves  partners  in 
a  stock  brokerage  firm.  In  1967,  certain  part- 
ners, ttie  Tetotigraetiers,  left  ttie  firm  and  ttieir 
stiare  of  ttie  capital  was  computed,  tiased 
upon  wtiat  ttie  partnership  ttien  tjelieved  to  t>e 
its  profits  and  tosses  for  1967.  Ttie  Tek:tv 
graebers  were  not  memtiers  of  ttie  partnerstiip 
In  1968. 

Ctose  to  6  years  after  ttie  Teictigraetier  left 
ttie  partnerstiip,  ttie  partnership  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  (IRS)  agreed  to  "roll 
over"  from  1967  to  1968  a  substantial  amount 
of  deductkxis  originally  claimed  t>y  ttie  part- 
nership In  1967.  Ttiese  deducttons  were  taken 
Into  account  In  computing  ttie  Teictigraetier 
capital  in  1967.  Ttie  partnership  benefited 
from  ttiis  agreement  with  the  IRS  because  its 
Income  In  1968  ttiat  was  higher  ttian  in  1967. 
Ttiera  alao  was  a  surtax  imposed  In  1968  ttiat 
was  higher  than  in  1967.  There  also  was  a 
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surtax  impoaad  in  1966,  whie  there  waa  none 
in  1967. 

The  effect  of  ttie  agreement  between  the 
partnerstiip  and  ttie  IRS  was  to  retroactively 
create  ptiantom  "income"  taxatile  to  the 
Tectigraebers  in  1967.  In  addKton,  because 
the  Tewhgraebers  were  not  partners  ki  1968 
ttiey  couM  not  reap  the  benefits  of  ttie  "rolled 
over"  deducttons  In  ttiat  year.  Although  ttie 
Tetotigraebers  were  taxed  on  this  phantom 
"income"  for  1967,  they  never  had  the  right  to 
receive  It  from  ttie  partnership.  Ttius,  ttiey  suf- 
fered an  economk:  toss  as  well  as  taxatnn  on 
nonexistent  (in  ttieir  case)  income. 

Ttie  tax  court  characterized  ttiis  result  as  a 
"harsh  and  mechanistk:"  appKcatton  of  the 
sutictiapter  K  partnerstiip  rules,  txjt  felt  con- 
strained to  find  for  the  Commissk>ner.  The 
counsel  for  ttie  Commisstoner  also  admitted 
ttiat  ttie  result  for  whk:h  tie  was  arguing  was 
"harsh,"  txrt  required  by  ttie  mectiantoal  appli- 
cation of  the  partnership  tax  rules.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  note  that  ttie  tax  court  has  no  equity 
jurisdkrtion  and  couto  not  hoM  for  the  ToKh- 
graetiers  based  on  ttie  unfairness  of  ttie  situa- 
tion. 

On  June  24,  1981,  the  ToKhgraeber  family 
pakj  $171,133  to  the  IRS.  Subsequentiy,  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  ttie 
determination  of  ttie  tax  court  and  ttie  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari  in  ttiis  matter. 
Since  ttie  Tentigraetiers  have  extiausted  all 
legal  recourse,  private  legislation  is  ttieir  only 
available  means  of  redress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  take  lightly  ttie  many 
responsibiities  and  time  constraints  of  this 
House.  Yet  in  ttiis  instance,  I  must  add  to  ttie 
work  of  this  body  by  requesting  a  remedy  for 
a  family  ttiat  tias  tieen  wronged.  Given  ttie 
draconian  applnation  of  ttie  sutx:tiapter  K 
partnership  rules,  and  the  exorbitant  amount 
of  money  whk;h  the  Tek:tigraet>ers  pakJ  to  ttie 
IRS,  I  urge  prompt  consideration  of  this  pri- 
vate relief  act 


GRANT  PATENT  TO  JOSEPH  W. 
NEWMAN  FOR  HIS  ENERGY 
MACHINE 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OP  LOUISIAlf  A 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1. 1987 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  Instructing  ttie  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  grant  a  patent  to  Joseph  W. 
Newman  for  his  energy  mactiine.  Far  too  few 
of  my  colleagues  know  ttie  true  story  betiind 
ttiis  American's  struggle  to  obtain  ttie  legal 
rights  to  his  own  Invention.  It  Is  a  story  of  bu- 
reaucratic bungling,  ttiousands  of  wasted  tax- 
payer dollars,  and  an  appalling  disregard  t>y 
the  U.S.  Patent  Offwe  of  normal  patent  proce- 
dures. 

I  am  deeply  disturtied  t>y  this  situation,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  look  t>eneath  ttie  sur- 
face at  ttie  legal  issues  involved  In  this  case. 
This  man  may  have  an  Invention  whKh  coukj 
ctiange  the  worto  and  dramatically  kriprove 
ttie  quality  of  our  lives.  If  he  does,  it  is  we — 
ttie  American  people — wtio  are  ttie  vKtims  of 
ttie  Patent  Office's  stubborn  and  foolish  be- 
havtor. 
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Pteaaa,  examine  the  facts  and  giva 
Newman  a  ctiance.  I  am  certain  that  you  wM 
become  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  he  has  a 
right  to  take  his  invention  to  ttie  Amarican 
marketplace. 


BUDGET  RESOLUTION  RUI£ 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  ID 

OP  PKRHSTLTAHIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBirTATIVn 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1987 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  Democratic  Caucus  Ruto  35,  I 
woukj  like  to  advise  ttie  Members  ttiat  I  may 
request  on  the  behalf  of  the  Committea  on 
the  Budget  a  modHied  ctosed  ruto  for  the 
conskjeration  of  the  concurrent  resokjtion  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988. 


UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH 
FACILnTES  ARE  OBSOLETE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OPIfXW  JXBSST 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRBSEirTATIVB 

Wednesday,  April  1.  1987 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing, atorig  with  13  of  my  colleagues,  a  bll  to 
help  revitalize  the  Nation's  academic  roaaarch 
fadlities.  Ttie  tiill,  entitled,  "Ttie  University  Re- 
search Facilities  RevitaKzation  Act  of  1967" 
auttiorizes  a  program  In  the  National  Sdanca 
Foundation  [NSF]  for  ttie  repair,  renovation,  or 
replacement  of  laboratories  and  ottier  re- 
search fadlities  at  universities  and  colleges. 

In  1985,  Dr.  William  B.  Baker,  vtoe  preaklent 
for  Budget  and  University  Relations  of  ttie 
University  of  CaHfomia,  in  testimony  tiefore 
ttie  Science  arxj  Technotogy  Commitlae 
steted: 

If  ttiis  Nation  is  to  educate  Its  dtisens  and 
create  the  knowledge  tti&t  Is  the  tectmologi- 
cal  foundAtion  of  our  economy,  our  security, 
and  our  way  of  life,  we  must  replace  tiisher 
education's  liacUog  of  ol»olete  sdentific 
equipment  and  related  facilities.  Just  as  the 
Federal  Oovemment  finds  it  In  the  national 
Interest  to  repair  the  country's  deteriorat- 
ing public  roads,  bridges,  and  tiartwrs.  the 
Federal  Oovemment  must  assist  tiigher 
education  to  replace  its  own  worn  and  wear- 
ing out  infrastructure. 

We  are  pladng  ever  greater  demands  upon 
our  research  universities  to  use  new  tedino- 
k>gk:al  atxlities  to  produce  breakttirougtis  in 
areas  such  as  mx7oelectronk»,  manufacturing 
research,  and  btotechnotogy  to  enhance  our 
economk:  competitiveness.  Yet  we  carwKJt  t» 
sure  of  ttie  atiillty  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  deliver  on  our  demands.  Universities 
are  finding  ttiemselves  with  aging  facilities,  ot>- 
solete  equipment  and  stiortages  of  both  facul- 
ty and  students.  A  1986  study  by  NSF  of  165 
doctorate-granting  Institutions  stiowed  ttiat 
more  than  tialf  of  ttie  research  fadlities  at 
ttiese  universities  were  tHjHt  or  renovated 
before  1970.  Lack  of  modem  fadlities  and  in- 
strumentation not  only  reduces  ttie  effective- 
ness of  current  research  efforts,  but  also  dis- 
courages many  of  our  recent  graduates  from 
pursuing  careers  In  university  teaching  and  re- 
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March,  wtwn  ttw  MMt  raMarch  instnjmenta- 
ion  to  awliblo  to  lh«n  in  the  private  sector. 

Wto  art  not  atona  in  raoogrjiing  that  sci- 
anoa  and  tochnotogy  ara  critical  to  our  future. 
Othar  naltona  raoogniia  tNa  and  are  investing 
in  adanoa.  Japan  has  led  other  nations  in  the 
iiMealmaiit  o(  raaaarch  and  scientific  and 
technical  manpower  for  the  past  15  years. 
The  amerganoe  of  Japan  as  a  major  econom- 
ic power  in  wortd  commerce  is  a  direct  result 
of  Uteir  skong  investment  in  research.  The 
European  Community  to  alao  bandrng  togetfwr 
with  progrwns  fta  EUREKA  and  ESPRIT  to 
reverae  the  tend  of  lagging  technical  capabil- 
ity. 

In  Fatouwy  1986.  the  White  House  Science 
Cound  Pwwl  on  the  Health  of  U.S.  CoHeges 
and  UntveraNtea  retoaaed  their  report  entitled 
"A  nanewod  Partnership."  The  Council 
alraaaad  the  delarioraing  health  and  cspetA- 
ity  of  our  univerailiea  and  stated  that  the  re- 
verse of  thte  trend  was  critical  to  the  retention 
of  our  international  leaderstiip  in  science  and 
techrtoiogy.  The  report  recognized  that  the 
Nation  found  itaelf  In  thtodtomma  wtten  it  im- 
poeed  Ixjdgetary  restrictions  on  univeraities. 
Forced  to  set  priorities,  universities  chose  to 
protect  their  human  raaources  at  the  expense 
of  facMtiea.  But,  it  to  now  dear  ttiat  this  is 
oquaBy  destructive  to  tfw  synergism  that  must 
exist  if  acionco  to  to  be  successful. 

Embodtod  in  KR  1905  are  four  prindptes  I 
feel  ara  aaaanlial  in  addressing  the  university 
intrasttuctwe  protiiem.  Rrst,  furxls  allocated 
for  the  conduct  of  roaearch  are  not  diverted  to 
idMiaa.  Rather,  the  bin  creates  a 
fund  wUNn  the  National  Science 
Fdundalion.  By  aatting  aside  specific  dollars 
for  fadMies  and  laboratories,  the  fund  is  de- 
voted solefy  and  entirely  to  upgrading,  ren- 
ovating, and  reptadng  university  research  fa- 
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1 
vatetsources.  Wortdng  together  in  thto  manner 
wiH  ensure  that  Federal  dollars  are  matched 
by  a|  those  who  stand  to  gain  from  improve- 
rnent  in  our  facilities  for  performing  research 
artd  k'ainirtg  future  scientists. 

Fifure  advaiKes  in  science  and  techrKjIogy 
wiH  depend  on  the  best  available  facilities  arxj 
Instramerrtation.  The  University  Facilities  Revi- 
taKz^lion  Act  n  designed  to  reverse  the  trervj 
towa^  obsoleto  university  research  fadlities 
and  assure  ttiat  the  urvversity  environment  Is 
conixive  to  high-quality  research  and  educa- 
tion. )H.R.  1905  to  a  modest  beginning  but  far 
fromittie  total  solution.  Therefore,  I  hope  intro- 
ductfcn  of  ttiis  kxll  will  encourage  tfie  Con- 
grraa  to  consider  additional  solutions  to  be 
admftistered  by  other  agencies  such  as  the 
Natiortal  Institutes  of  Health,  Department  of 
Agri0ulture,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  Department  of  Defense,  and 
Department  of  Energy,  wtK>  share  ttie  respon- 
sit)i%  to  maintain  a  stror^  university  science 
base  essential  to  our  national  future. 

Tq^/s  coTKems  over  the  costs  of  fadlities 
arxj  equipment  stem  from  a  reluctance  in  Vne 
past  to  recognize  these  costs  as  an  integral 
and  esserrtial  part  of  research.  Buildings  and 
instrtments  do  not  figure  in  press  conferences 
hera^ng  the  newest  scientific  breakthroughs. 
But,  iwithout  them,  ttiere  would  be  no  break- 
througfis  to  Improve  tfie  quality  of  life  for  all  of 
us.  I  believe  that  this  legislation  represents  an 
appropriate  Federal  response  to  a  truly  natmn- 
al  problem.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  jdn  me  In 
cosponsoring  H.R.  1905. 
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WHAT  DID  WE  KNOW  AND 
WHEN  Dro  WE  KNOW  IT? 
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Second,  the  solution  proposed  to  a  long- 
term  inveatment  in  our  future.  By  auttxxizing 
funds  for  a  10-year  period,  the  fadMies  revital- 
izaiion  act  ensures  stabie  and  continued  sup- 
port that  wiH  altow  for  more  efficient  planning 
and  uae  of  the  new  resources.  The  king-term 
security  of  our  Nation's  research  enterprise  re- 
qilraa  a  program  wtvch  assures  that  university 
roaearch  fadMies  are  current  ami  modem  at 
aH  times. 

Third,  tfte  proposal  provides  for  merit  review 
to  mairitain,  encourage,  and  exptoit  tf>e  k}ng- 
estaUtohed  axceHence  of  our  research  arxl 
educational  institutions.  Dr.  Frank  Press,  presi- 
dent of  the  Nationai  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
testimony  before  our  committee  stated,  "What 
peer  review  can  do  to  to  assure  tftat  any  fadli- 
ty  finaly  selected  merits  its  support  In  terms 
of  tfie  overal  health  of  scientific  research."  In 
addWofV  to  ensure  that  all  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  an  equal  ability  to  compete  for 
ttito  pool  of  money,  the  bitt  requires  that  15 
percent  of  the  authorization  In  any  fiscal  year 
be  made  avaiabto  for  awards  to  universities 
and  coaeges  receiving  less  than  $10  mMiion  in 
total  Federal  RAD.  Induding  the  laboratory 
modernization  program,  in  each  of  ttie  t«vo 
preoedtog  ftocal  years. 

Finally,  the  bM  ensures  ttiat  any  funds  to  t>e 
awarded  for  facilities  revitalization  may  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  tfie  cost  of  replacement 
or  modarrizatton.  The  remainder  of  the  funds 
are  to  come  from  non-Federal  putsHc  or  pri- 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

OF  KICHIGAH 

<r  THE  Honsx  or  reprksentattves 
Wednesday,  April  1,  1987 

Mi  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  CIA 
and  ttie  NSC  were  armed  with  very  question- 
able Presidential  "findings"  authorizing  clan- 
desttie  actton  against  the  Sandinistas.  The 
creaiton  of  ttie  Contras  was  t>ased  on  a  dis- 
torted CIA  assessment  that  was  suspect  in 
Congress  but  only  drew  an  expression  of  con- 
cemi  In  ttie  year's  to  follow,  ttie  Contra  oper- 
atkxi  took  on  a  life  of  its  own.  Mard  McDon- 
ald's very  excellent  article  capsullzes  ttie  his- 
tory of  Contra-United  States  relations  as  the 
Conia  tail  wagging  ttie  administratran  dog  and 
brings  fresh  Insight  to  a  historical  perspective 
on  the  CIA's  role  In  foreign  policy  under  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Tito  artk:le  follows: 

C^rom  the  Washington  Monthly,  March 

1987] 

Would  Yoxr  Bklikve  .  .  .  iRAHuif 

Moderates? 

(By  Marcl  McDonald) 

Af  first,  John  Horton  had  passed  it  off  as 
just  another  cocktail  party  anecdote.  In  the 
sumlner  of  1983,  over  drinks  at  a  fellow 
spodk's  dinner  party  in  Washington,  a  visit- 
ing {Republican  fundraiser  from  California 
buttonholed  him  with  horror  stories  alx>ut 
doing  business  in  Mexico.  The  t>agman  knew 
Horton  was  a  respected  CIA  veteran,  a 
former  Mexican  station  chief  who  had  l>een 
called  back  from  an  eight-year  retirement  to 


take  over  the  controversial  post  of  National 
Intelligence  Officer  (NIO)  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica on  the  elite  inter-agency  panel  that 
turned  out  the  Intelligence  community's 
top-secret  surveys  known  as  Estimates.  He 
also  knew  that  Horton  was  working  on  an 
analj^is  ef  Mexico  and  the  l>agmsm  wanted 
to  make  4ne  thing  clear  Mexico  was  on  the 
brink  of  follapae.  To  iUustrate  his  point,  he 
soml>erly  recounted  the  example  of  his 
Mexico  City  business  partner  who  was  so 
worried  «i)out  the  situation  that  he  kept  his 
private  Plane  constantly  warmed  up  at  the 
airport  in  case  he  had  to  get  out  in  a  hurry. 

The  notion  of  a  Lear  Jet  purring  on  the 
tarmac.  lacking  up  tMggling  fuel  bills,  tick- 
led Hortqn'a  instinct  for  the  absurd,  but  he 
didn't  give  the  story  a  second  thought.  Less 
than  a  year  later,  however,  he  recalled  it  as 
neither  humorous  nor  harmless.  For  him.  It 
had  t>ecofie  omniously  symptomatic  of  what 
he  saw  happening  at  the  CIA.  Furious  and 
disillusioaed,  he  had  quit  after  CIA  Director 
William  Casey  ordered  a  re[K>rt  on  Mexico 
rewritten  to  depict  that  country  as  on  the 
verge  of  toppling,  a  conclusion  Horton  be- 
lieved  th^re  was  no  intelligence  evidence  to 
support.  {There  were  only  allegations  as 
flimsy  aa  the  Republican  bagman's.  Once, 
when  Horton  protested  there  was  no  data  to 
l>ack  up  the  doomsday  scenario,  a  senior  In- 
telligence official  cited  a  story  he  had  heard 
from  his  Mexican  maid.  As  Horton  recently 
wrote  in  the  International  Journal  of  Intel- 
ligence dnd  Counterintelligence:  "In  the 
case  of  Mexico,  a  half-l>aked  theory  had 
taken  on  the  authority  of  gospel." 

Within  the  CIA  it  was  no  secret  that  a 
hidden  agenda  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  bitter 
debate  over  the  Mexican  Estimate.  Accord- 
ing to  otlter  intelligence  officials,  Casey  was 
trying  to  win  the  official  imprimatur  of  the 
intelligence  community  on  plans  to  put  the 
screws  to  a  country  that  had  l>ecome  a  med- 
dlesome foreign  policy  opponent.  At  the 
time,  the  government  of  President  Miguel 
de  la  Madrid  was  the  most  vociferous  critic 
among  the  United  States'  Latin  allies  of  the 
administration's  Central  American  policy.  It 
vehemently  disapproved  of  aid  to  the  con- 
tras and  was  a  prime  mover  l>ehind  the  Con- 
tadora  process,  the  proposal  for  a  negotiat- 
ed peace  with  Nicaragua  that  was  once 
again  showing  signs  of  life.  With  official 
proof  that  Mexico  was  a  menace— another 
Iran  on  America's  doorstep  threatening 
even  UJS-  security  with  its  instability- 
Casey  reportedly  hoped  to  win  approval  for 
economic  and  covert  actions  to  destablize  its 
recalcitrant  government.  "There  was  a  great 
deal  of  resentment  of  Mexico  for  standing 
in  our  way  on  Central  American  policy," 
says  Horton.  "There  was  almost  a  desire  to 
see  Mexico  punished." 

Horton  has  been  one  of  the  few  CIA  offi- 
cials to  quit  in  protest  over  the  corruption 
of  the  intelligence  process  by  what  he  terms 
the  administration's  "zealotry."  Having  al- 
ready earned  retirement,  it  was  a  luxury  he 
could  afford.  In  the  two  years  since  his  exit, 
other  top  officials  have  left  the  agency  in 
discreet  disgruntlement  over  the  direction 
Casey  has  moved  the  CIA.  Still  more  contin- 
ue to  ctiafe  angrily  inside,  bound  by  the 
prospect  of  pensions,  or  clinging  to  the 
l>elief  thit  they  can  have  more  effect  trying 
to  change  the  system  from  within.  But  the 
disaffection  among  analysts  is  widespread. 

"Central  America  is  just  one  example," 
says  Scott  Armstrong  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Archive.  "The  problem  is  pervasive- 
systematic  and  a,cross  the  l>oard." 

Horton's  experience  was  not  simply  a  case 
of  sloppy  professionalism  or  facts  running 


afoul  of  the  preconceived  notions  of  the 
Reagan  administration  and  its  businessmen 
friends.  It  is  the  most  public  example  of 
what  agency  critics  charge  is  an  IxMreasing 
and  dangerous  politicization  of  intelligence 
under  Ronald  Reagan. 

Politicization  of  Intelligence  makes  for  far 
less  riveting  headlines  than  exposes  on  CIA 
guerrilla  training  manuals  that  advocate  as- 
sassination or  the  agency's  mining  of  Third 
World  harlMjrs.  But  the  consequences  are 
fundamental  and  far-reactiing,  and  threaten 
to  pervert  the  very  mission  of  the  CIA. 

As  the  agency  finds  Itself  increasingly  im- 
plicated in  the  Iranian  arms  scandal,  the 
spotlight's  glare  is  focusing  on  Casey's  pell- 
mell  plunge  into  clandestine  operations— 
frequently  against  the  advice  of  intelligence 
reports  and  his  own  deputies.  But,  as  many 
oltservers  of  the  tight-knit  espionage  club 
point  out,  one  of  the  by-products  of  his  bil- 
lion-dollar Investment  in  covert  actions  has 
lieen  pressure  on  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty to  come  up  with  the  evidence  to  Justify 
the  expense.  In  cases  like  the  agency's 
secret  war  against  Nicaragua,  critics  charge 
that  intelligence  lias  t>een  tailored  to  fit  the 
Reagan  administration's  otisessions.  During 
an  interview  with  The  New  York  Times  last 
year,  Senator  David  Dm«nl)erger.  then 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, took  calculated  aim  at  the  CIA's 
Central  American  assessments.  Said  Duren- 
t>erger:  "Some  of  that  stuff  is  cooked." 

Some  see  in  the  current  charges  a  sinister 
replay  of  the  Vietnam  era,  when  CIA  ana- 
lysts found  Great  Society  policymakers 
openly  hostile  to  facts  almut  Vietcong 
strength  that  might  have  called  UJS.  mili- 
tary involvement  into  question— and,  not  in- 
cidentally, saved  thousands  of  American 
lives.  By  refusing  to  see  the  world  in  terms 
that  don't  dovetail  with  its  policies,  the 
Reagan  administration  risks  finding  Itself 
embroiled  in  another  tragic  foreign  misad- 
venture with  potentially  disastrous  results. 
Says  Jeffrey  Rlchelson,  an  Intelligence 
scholar  at  Washington's  American  Universi- 
ty and  author  of  The  Sword  and  the  Shield: 
"It  can  be  very  serious  if  you  wind  up  invad- 
ing Nicaragua  because  you're  convinced 
they're  going  to  invade  12  other  countries." 

GOLDEH  TEARS 

In  the  bowels  of  the  CIA's  fortress-style 
headquarters,  planted  on  219  iMu-bed- wire- 
shrouded  acres  in  suburt>an  Langley,  Virgin- 
ia, a  special  passkey-activated  elevator 
whisks  the  director  of  Central  Intelligence 
directly  from  the  parking  garage  to  his  sev- 
enth-floor penthouse  suite.  Using  it,  he 
avoids  the  agency's  impressive  marble  en- 
trance lobby,  where  a  verse  from  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John  Is  chiseled  into  one 
wall:  "And  ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free."  That  lofty  re- 
solve was  the  CIA's  conerstone  when  it  was 
built  on  the  ashes  of  World  War  II.  It  was 
founded  as  an  intelligence,  not  an  operation 
agency,  in  reaction  to  the  worst  Intelligence 
failiure  in  American  history— the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harlwr.  Without  a  central- 
ized inteligence  organization,  the  Fortress 
America  over  wtiich  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt presided  had  not  put  together  the  bints 
that  scattered  UJS.  military  agents  had  been 
picking  up  about  Japan's  intentions.  As  soon 
as  the  war  was  over,  Harry  Truman  moved 
quickly  to  fUl  that  vacuum. 

The  CIA's  mission  was  sketched  out  in 
only  a  few  paragraphs  of  the  1947  National 
Security  Act.  It  was  so  vague  that  certain 
factions  of  the  intelligence  community  peri- 
odically have  demanded  a  detailed  charter, 
either  to  protect  the  agency  or  rein  it  in. 
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But  Its  fortunes  have  t>een  left  to  fluctuate 
with  the  whims  of  succeeding  administra- 
tions and  the  Directors  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence (DCIs)  cliarged  with  running  it. 

When  WUllam  Casey  took  over  in  January 
1981  as  the  most  overtly  political  DCI  in 
history— fresh  from  orchestrating  Ronald 
Reagan's  landslide  presidential  victory— the 
agency's  fortunes  were  at  an  all-time  low. 
During  most  of  the  previous  decade,  the 
image  of  the  CIA  as  an  omlniscent.  intrepid 
force  of  clandestine  Hardy  Boys  has  been 
exploded  in  a  succession  of  humiliating 
headlines  and  public  congressional  hearings. 
The  Ust  of  its  failures  and  misdeeds  had  ex- 
posed the  agency's  invincibility  as  a  myth. 
Even  one  of  the  CIA's  most  affectionate 
critics,  Roy  Godson,  a  professor  of  Intelli- 
gence studies  at  Georgetown  University, 
points  out:  "There  never  was  a  great  CIA 
golden  age  when  everything  was  brilliant 
and  then  it  all  fell  apart."  As  William  Colby, 
the  DCI  who  found  himself  at  the  helm 
when  the  agency  braved  its  most  ferocious 
public  storms,  now  admits,  "We  made  mis- 
takes in  the  fifties  too.  You  Just  didn't  hear 
anytliing  alwut  it." 

But  when  the  world  finally  did  hear, 
during  Senator  Frank  Church's  1975  com- 
mittee hearings,  the  most  shocking  revela- 
tions demonstrated  that  the  agency  had 
sviriftly  expanded  its  original  intelligence 
function  to  embrace  a  paramilitary  zeal  and 
had  taken  to  toppling  unfriendly  govern- 
ments around  the  glolie.  Yet  in  virtually 
every  case  where  a  covert  action  had  ended 
in  defeat  or  disarray,  it  seemed  that  CIA 
had  chosen  to  ignore  or  skew  its  own  intelli- 
gence. 

From  the  beginning,  the  glamorous  cloak- 
and-dagger  veterans  who  thrived  under 
General  "WUd  Bill"  Donovan's  wartime 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  (OSS)  made  no 
secret  of  their  scorn  for  the  caution  of  their 
desklxiund  counterparts.  The  CIA  was 
barely  a  year  old  when  it  launched  Oper- 
ation Valuable:  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
Enver  Hoxha's  regime  in  Albania  by  para- 
chuting Albanian  refugees  l>ehind  that 
country's  mountainous  Iron  Curtain  to  stir 
up  a  local  revolt.  Frank  Wisner,  the  agen- 
cy's clandestine  services  whiz,  spumed  CIA 
analysts'  reports  that  "a  purely  Albanian 
uprising  at  this  time  is  not  indicated,  and,  if 
undertaken,  would  have  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess." He  leapt  at  the  AllMuiian  plot  as  a 
"clinical  experiment  to  see  whether  larger 
rolllMkck  operations  would  t>e  feasible  else- 
where." That  clinical  experiment  ended  in 
defeat— and  death  for  at  least  a  dozen  of  the 
air-dropped  All>anians— in  part  beacause  the 
operation  was  compromised  by  the  double- 
agentry  of  British  defector  Kim  Pliilby.  But 
in  larger  part.  It  was  done  in  by  the  very 
conditions  of  which  the  CIA's  own  intelli- 
gence had  warned. 

Still,  Wisner  was  not  deterred.  Within 
months,  the  CIA  was  plotting  Operation 
AJax,  the  overthrow  of  the  legally  constitut- 
ed government  of  Iranian  Premier  Moham- 
med Mossadegh,  who  had  Just  nationalized 
the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company.  Tliat  brisk 
1953  covert  operation,  which  reinstalled  the 
young,  uncertain  Reza  Shah  Pahlavi  on  the 
Peacock  Throne,  marked  the  CIA's  first 
paramilitary  victory.  So  emlwldened  was  Di- 
rector Allen  Dulles  by  the  triumph  that 
l>efore  it  was  complete  he  had  optimistically 
christened  his  next  plot  Operation  Success: 
the  ouster  of  Guatemala's  democratically- 
elected  president,  JacolM  Arlienz,  who  had 
expropriated  400,000  acres  of  largely  fallow 
iMmana  plantations  lielonging  to  the  United 
Fruit  Company. 
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Those  twin  victories  energized  the  oper- 
ations branch  for  decades.  But  their  success 
masked  the  fact  that  such  operations  exact- 
ed a  price.  To  many  inside  Iran  and  Guate- 
mala, the  United  SUtes— and  specifically 
the  CIA— became  synonymous  with  the  vi- 
cious repression  and  torture  practiced  by 
the  right-wing  regimes  it  had  installed. 

The  bloom  did  not  t>egtn  to  wear  off  the 
CIA's  secret  wars  until  the  failure  of  Oper- 
ation Pluto,  better  known  as  the  Bay  of  Ptgs 
invasion.  AlMve  all,  that  1961  debacle  under- 
lined the  risk  of  running  covert  operations 
out  of  the  same  executive  suite  as  Intelli- 
gence gathering.  When  President  Jotin  F. 
Kennedy  hesitated  over  whether  to  give  the 
green  light  to  the  invasion.  Allen  Dulles 
showed  Keimedy  a  reassuring  cable  from  a 
U.S.  Marine  colonel  with  the  Cul>an  exile 
brigade  training  at  Puerto  C^l>ezas,  Nlcarm- 
gua,  who  claimed  that  as  soon  as  the  rel)els 
landed,  their  compatriots  would  rise  to  Join 
them  and  "melt  away"  from  Castro.  There 
is  reason  to  dout>t  the  authenticity  of  that 
cable,  and  the  (TIA's  Office  of  National  Esti- 
mates had  reported  no  such  possibilities  of 
CutMui  support.  In  his  embittered  memoirs, 
Dulles  later  admitted  that  the  CIA  had  pur- 
posely kept  Keimedy  in  the  dark  alwut  the 
possibility  that  Operation  Pluto  might  falL 
As  in  many  later  cases,  the  agency  hadn't 
wanted  to  risk  undermining  a  covert  action 
in  wiiich  it  had  invested  so  heavily. 

The  CIA's  top  brass  was  not  alone  in 
taking  a  cavalier  attitude  towards  informa- 
tion that  faUed  to  suit  policy.  As  intelli- 
gence analyst  Greg  Treverton  of  Harvard's 
Kennedy  School  of  Government  has  shown. 
when  the  administration  made  up  its  mind 
that  Salvador  Allende  constituted  a  socialist 
menace  in  Chile,  the  Nixon  White  House 
appeared  determined  not  to  let  facts  cloud 
that  perception.  After  a  study  of  the  intelli- 
gence at  the  time,  Treverton  concluded  that 
"It's  pretty  clear  the  estimates  didn't  con- 
jure up  a  picture  of  Allende  as  the  kind  of 
threat  that  was  used  as  a  Justification  for 
the  covert  action." 

CAOGBT  MAPrntG 

In  the  tumultuous  social  landscape  of  the 
seventies,  the  public  at  home  and  abroad 
came  to  distrust  the  CIA  as  a  sinister  force. 
After  revelations  atwut  its  role  in  the  Viet- 
nam war— including  its  illicit  domestic  mall 
opening  and  dirty  tricks  against  the  war's 
opponents — spilled  onto  the  front  pages,  na- 
tional anger  built  to  such  a  pitch  that  Con- 
gress responded  with  the  Church  and  Pike 
committees  to  scrutinize  the  rogue  elephant 
of  Langley.  But  the  public  wanted  more: 
strict  limits  on  the  agency's  covert  action  ca- 
pability. 

William  Colby  chose  to  appease  that 
demand  with  secrets.  In  a  trade-off  some 
agency  veterans  have  never  forgiven  him 
for,  he  cooperated  with  the  commtttees, 
serving  up  documentation  of  the  CIA's  sins, 
including  its  plots  to  hasten  the  demise  of 
Fidel  (Castro  with  Mafia  hitmen  and  explod- 
ing cigars.  "I  took  a  conscious  decision  that 
if  I  tried  to  stonewall,  the  agency  would  l>e 
shattered."  he  says.  "Congress  was  going  to 
pass  a  law  saying,  "Thou  Shalt  Never  Do 
Any  Covert  Action  AgaliL' "  In  the  end. 
after  what  Colby  calls  "50  pages  of  sancti- 
mony," the  committee  concluded  that— if 
used  only  when  "absolutely  essential  to  na- 
tional security"  and  when  the  operations 
"in  no  case"  contradicted  official  VA 
policy— meddling  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations  should  not  l>e  outlaared. 
Colby,  an  old  covert  operations  hand,  draws 
himself  up  to  full  stature  in  his  chair  as  he 
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raealli  tt.  "I  eonkler  that  a  fuU  victory."  he 


JMI 


Tlie  CIA  that  Admiral  Stananeld  Turner 
inlMftted  after  Jtaniny  Carto't  eleetirai  in 
IfTC  was  an  onanlMtian  that  had  been 
Mc^  iliwiMlltfrt  But  the  furor  over  covert 
aetiMH  had  In  aoiBe  ways  provided  a  diatrac- 
tion  from  the  more  fundamental  Intelll- 
tenoe  falhire  that  the  montha  of  damaging 
teattaony  had  laid  bare. 

In  a  1975  Hurperi  article,  former  CIA  an- 
alyat  Sam  Adama  detailed  how  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  Johneon  admlniatration  bad 
parpoaely  undereatimated  Vietcong 
atreogth  during  the  war.  They  had  both  ig- 
nored and  mpprnffl  Adama's  flgurea  that. 
If  revealed,  would  have  forced  Lyndon  Jobn- 
aon  into  a  iMrtltlnally  auiddal  choice— either 
vaatly  Increaae  the  draft  or  pull  out  of  Viet- 
nam altogether.  When  Adama  tried  to  cor- 
rect the  mlagtiided  flgurea.  be  met  hostility. 
fint  within  the  CIA.  where  he  received 
threata  of  rtiwniiwl,  then  later  from  the 
White  Houae  itaelf. 

On  top  of  Adams's  revelations  came  leaks 
of  aecret  tfitimnny  from  the  1975  House 
Sdeet  Committee  hearings  on  Intelligence. 
They  chronicled  six  other  glaring  intelll- 
genoe  flopa— key  moments  when  the  CIA 
and  tta  slater  agendea  were  caught  napping. 
With  ita  vaat  reaouroea  the  VS.  hadnt  fore- 
seen Ho  Chi  MInh's  bloody  Tet  Offensive,  a 
turning  point  in  the  war.  the  1968  Russian 
iDvaakm  of  Onchoalovakia;  the  1973  Bllddle 
BMt  war;  the  1974  military  coup  in  Portu- 
gal; the  overthrow  of  Archblahop  Makarios 
in  Cypiua:  or  India's  1974  nuclear  test,  the 
first  proof  that  a  Third  W<vld  country  had 
an  atomic  bomb.  In  tte  case  of  the  Indian 
atomic  blast,  a  Defense  Intelligence  analysis 
had  reported  only  m(mths  earlier  that  the 
prospect  of  that  nation  pursuing  a  nuclear 
weapona  program  soon  was  "not  likely."  As 
for  the  surprise  of  the  Tom  Kippur  invasion 
of  Israel,  the  report  c(»icluded:  "The  Mld- 
EMt  war  gave  the  intelligence  community  a 
real  teat  of  how  it  can  perform  when  all  its 
liest  technology  and  human  skills  are  fo- 
cuaed  on  a  known  world  'hot  spot.'  It 
teUed." 

When  Turner  took  over  in  the  wake  of 
that  Indictment,  he  concentrated  on  getting 
the  CIA  out  of  the  covert  operations  busl- 
neaa,  firtng  several  hundred  agency  employ- 
eea  In  a  purge  known  as  the  Halloween  Mas- 
sacre. The  axe  fell  aquarely  on  the  secret 
warriMa  who  had  earned  the  agency  its  un- 
savory reputatioQ.  Within  the  corridors  at 
Langley,  the  CIA's  stripped-<lown  budget 
and  mlasiai  were  blamed  on  Turner's  no- 
tlceable  lack  of  clout  with  Carter.  But  they 
were  also  a  reflection  of  the  times,  when 
America  was  looking  for  reassurance  that  it 
was  a  mwal  natini.  and  when  the  CIA  was  a 
reminder  of  skeletons  in  tlie  national  cloaet. 
Jimmy  Carter  appeared  uninterested  in  in- 
telUaenoe— that  is.  untfl  fist-waving  Iranian 
militants  (nought  his  presidency  to  its  knees 
with  their  hostage-taking  at  the  U.S.  embas- 
sy in  Teheran.  Suddenly  the  VS.  was  faced 
with  the  wcHst  intelligence  failure  of  its 
postwar  histmry. 

In  part,  the  failure  was  the  price  of  a  long- 
ago  covert  action.  After  25  years  of  propping 
up  the  Increastaii^  imperious  and  overly 
senslttve  Shah,  the  CIA  had  so  much  at 
stake  in  Iran  that  after  the  first  energy 
crista  In  1974  it  decided  the  agency  couldn't 
risk  offending  him.  As  a  result,  the  CIA 
avoided  all  cmtact  with  the  Shah's  oppo- 
nents, the  Shi'ite  dissidenU  seetliing  in  the 
baaaar.  for  the  two  crucial  twilight  years  of 
bis  regime  fnxn  1975  to  1977.  The  agency 
never  saw  wtiat  any  casiuU  tourist  In  Tehe- 
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ran  {could    have    predicted— the    looming 
shadow  of  an  ayatoUah  on  the  horizon. 

TMU  lapse  was  not  Just  a  case  of  falling  to 
know  that  was  happening  lieneath  the 
gildckl  surface  of  Iran;  It  was  also  a  case  of 
not  Wanting  to  know.  For  under  Carter,  in  a 
different  way  than  would  occiu-  under 
Casfllr,  intelligence  had  been  politicized.  Ac- 
cordpig  to  the  1979  House  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee report,  there  was  "conscious  suppres- 
sion of  unfavorable  news,  but  indirectly  .  .  . 
From  an  analysts'  perspective,  until  recent- 
ly yau  couldn't  give  away  Intelligence  on 
IraniPolicymakers  were  not  asldng  whether 
the  Shah's  autocracy  would  survive  Indefl- 
nitelv;  policy  was  premised  on  that  assump- 
Uon.r 

That  humiliating  blind  spot  produced  one 
swift  result.  With  its  national;  pride  held 
ransom  in  Teheran,  the  American  public 
wanted  action.  With  that  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum. Carter  laiuiched  a  volley  of  oper- 
ations—all covert.  Including  the  botched 
Delta  mission  to  rescue  the  embassy  hos- 
tages that  ended  in  tectinlcal  breakdown 
and  death  in  the  desert.  In  the  bitter  Cen- 
tral American  debate,  few  critics  are  aware 
that  the  initial  covert  action  against  Nicara- 
giu'g  Sandlnista  regime  was  launched  in  the 
fadlqg  days  of  the  Carter  administration. 
no  sissBS 

It  ima  into  this  abruptly  changed  climate 
that  William  Casey  loped  in  1981.  With  a 
mandate  from  the  1980  Republican  plat- 
form as  well  as  from  Reagan  himself.  Casey 
set  qut  to  inject  new  muscle  and  life  into 
the  filing  CIA.  For  years  the  millionaire  tax 
lawyer  had  been  considered  an  "intelligence 
groupie,"  avidly  frequenting  the  fringes  of 
the  espionage  world,  and  imder  Qerald 
Ford«  sitting  on  the  President's  Foreign  In- 
telligence Advisory  Board.  But  he  drew  his 
main!  Inspiration  for  the  Job  from  the  under- 
covet  derring-do  he  had  savored  as  one  of 
"W114  Bill"  Donovan's  trusted  OSS  lieuten- 
ants in  wartime  London,  dropping  agents 
betiiad  enemy  lines  and  basking  in  Dono- 
van's credo:  "In  an  age  of  bullies,  we  can't 
affond  to  be  sissies." 

Ca|ey  personally  supervised  the  revamp- 
ing dr  both  the  CIA's  intelligence  and  oper- 
atloqs  directorates,  leaving  other  tasks  to 
his  deputy.  Admiral  Bobby  Ray  Inman,  a  re- 
specCed  Intelligence  professional  who  parted 
ways  with  him  within  a  year  and  a  half.  Pre- 
siding over  the  biggest  build-up  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  since  the  agency's  incep- 
tion, Casey  more  than  doubled  the  total  in- 
tellioence  budget,  pushing  it  toward  an  esti- 
matad  $24  billion  in  1986.  With  annual  in- 
crcflipti  of  up  to  20  percent  a  year,  the 
growth  of  the  CIA's  spending  power  out- 
striked  the  Pentagon's.  Casey  went  on  a 
hiriis  spree,  boosting  manpower  by  one- 
third,  returning  It  to  the  tiighs  of  the  Viet- 
nam era.  Many  of  those  lured  back  were  the 
familiar  faces  from  the  agency's  paramili- 
tary past  excised  by  Turner,  in  fact,  some  of 
them  are  now  resurfacing  In  the  Iranian 
anna  scandal 

Ta  olxervers.  the  most  obvious  mark  of 
Casey's  tenure  was  the  di^^ing  expansion 
of  the  Directorate  of  Operations— the  DO 
or,  an  it  Is  euphemistically  known  in  Lang- 
ley,  the  "International  affairs  division." 
Undar  lilm.  covert  actions,  which  the 
Reagan  administration  preferred  to  dub 
"spelial  activities,"  again  Ixramed;  six  years 
later,  an  estimated  SO  are  now  in  full  swing. 
By  rebuilding  the  agency's  status  and 
mor^e.  Casey  won  a  loyalty  that  iias  made 
eveni  those  who  are  hoirif  led  at  some  of  his 
later  directives  reluctant  to  criticize  liim. 
"When  Casey  came  in.  he  returned  every- 
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body  to  ttie  good  old  days."  says  a  former 
CIA  employee.  "He  generated  a  lot  of  nos- 
talgia and  everybody  loved  it.  The  trouble  is 
that  noatklgia  was  probably  not  the  best 
thing  for  ^le  agency,  because,  of  course,  the 
timea  had  changed." 

In  a  speech  to  New  York's  metropolitan 
Oub  in  May  1985.  William  Casey  aired  his 
global  perspective.  Privy  to  the  most  sophis- 
ticated data  and  analysis  in  the  Western 
world,  he  nonetheless  blamed  "Mandst-Len- 
inlst  policies  and  tactics"  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  ''subversive  war"  for  "famine  in 
Africa,  pe^ence  through  chemical  and  bio- 
logical afents  in  Afghanistan  and  Indo- 
Chlna,  w^  on  ttvee  continents,  and  death 
everywhe^."  In  a  blanket  Indictment  he 
charged  Ifcat  "in  the  occupied  countries— 
Afghanistkn.  Cambodia.  Ethiopia.  Angola, 
Nlcaragu4— in  which  Marxist  regimes  have 
lieen  elthir  Imposed  or  maintained  by  exter- 
nal force  1  .  .  has  occurred  a  holocaust  com- 
parable to  that  which  Nazi  Germany  Inflict- 
ed in  Europe  some  40  years  ago." 

That  Morld  view,  unsullied  by  fact  or 
nuance  and  firmly  rooted  in  Wold  War  n— 
merely  snlMtitutlng  the  Soviets  for  the 
Nazis  as  ttie  villians— had  won  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's ear.  Casey  saw  his  task  as  not  simply 
supplying  the  president  the  Information 
and  analyses  necessary  to  forge  foreign 
policy:  as  a  trusted  conservative  strategist 
and  the  first  DCI  ever  awarded  a  seat  In  the 
Cabinet,  be  became  a  player  in  formulating 
policy.  Sotne  observers  saw  in  that  distinc- 
tion an  inherent  conflict  of  interest.  Was 
Casey  representing  the  CIA's  case  to  the 
president,  or  was  he  Imposing  the  presi- 
dent's pdllcy  on  the  agency?  Stansfield 
Turner  had  believed  that  "the  ethic  of  intel- 
ligence is  independence  from  policy,"  but 
Casey  an^  his  White  House  allies  spumed 
that  "traiUtionalist"  view  as  out  of  date. 
They  maoe  no  secret  of  their  determination 
to  make  intelligence  better  serve  decision 
makers.  That  radical  shift  occurred  as 
Casey  led  the  CIA  into  a  key  role  at  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  secret  diplomacy.  Covert  ac- 
tions were  becoming  not  just  hand-maidens 
to  foreign  policy,  but  in  some  cases  like  Cen- 
tral America,  the  foreign  policy  itself.  As 
one  congressional  source  with  close  ties  to 
the  agencQr  notes,  "The  operations  side  has 
been  driven  by  and  large  by  Mr.  Casey's 
view  of  the  world." 

That  same  world  view  also  guided  an  over- 
haul of  the  analysis  side  of  the  CIA.  From 
the  age  of  23.  information  had  been  Casey's 
game.  In  his  first  Job,  writing  for  a  Wash- 
ington ndvsletter  that  alerted  businessmen 
to  upcoming  legislation,  he  learned  how  to 
couch  the  most  complex  legalese  in  simple 
terms.  Later,  he  made  his  fortune  by  found- 
ing the  Institute  for  Business  Planning, 
publishing  under  his  own  signature  dozens 
of  handb«olcs  on  real  estate  strategies  and 
the  merim  of  mutual  funds  for  corporate 
readers.  At  the  time  he  took  over  the  CIA. 
the  handbooks  were  still  netting  him 
$300,000  4  year  in  royalties. 

His  canny  appreciation  of  how  to  paiAage 
knowledge  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  audience 
was  partieularly  useful  when  he  became  di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence.  The  intelli- 
gence ctommunlty— through  the  inter- 
agency I^Oional  Intelligence  Council  that 
reported  directly  to  Casey— turns  out  top 
secret  National  Intelligence  Estimates 
(NIEs)  ail  aed  at  a  select  clientele:  a  handful 
of  top  of fcials.  Cabinet  members,  the  Joint 
Chief  of  9taff  and— the  most  Imiwrtant  cua- 
tomer  of  all— the  president. 

But  wten  Casey  arrived  in  Langley  in 
1981,  the  estimate  process  was  in  disrepute. 


It  was  widely  regarded  as  a  cautious  un- 
wieldy bureaucracy  filled  with  Ivory  Tower 
idealists  and  bogged  down  by  its  own 
lengthy  review  systems.  Its  reports  were  fre- 
quently plodding  and  book-length,  riddled 
with  countless  footnotes  that  recorded  dis- 
senting views  of  the  various  intelligence 
agencies.  As  secretary  of  state,  Henry  Kis- 
singer had  dismissed  them  as  "talmudic  doc- 
uments" and  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  tliat 
he  filed  them  in  the  wastebasket. 

E^ren  Casey's  most  bitter  critics  credit  him 
with  wliipplng  the  estimate  process  into 
better  shape.  He  reorganized  analysts  into 
regional  groups  for  easier  consultation,  and 
extended  their  mandate  to  study  a  vast 
range  of  subjects  the  CIA  had  never  both- 
ered with,  including  terrorism  and  drugs, 
the  Reagan  administration's  pet  peeves. 
Haunted  by  the  spectre  of  the  CIA's  intelli- 
gence failure  in  Iran,  he  elevated  dissenting 
opinions  from  the  footnotes  to  the  main 
body  of  the  texts.  Most  important,  the  NIEs 
became  more  frequent,  increasing  from  a 
mere  dozen  under  Stansfield  Turner  to  a 
hundred  a  year.  For  a  president  who  had  no 
patience  for  complexity  or  ponderous  brief- 
ing boolcs,  Casey  served  up  intelligence  in 
palatable  mini-memo  form  with  a  summary 
of  the  estimate's  conclusions  at  the  top. 
Reagan,  the  consummate  fan  of  a  well-told 
yam.  also  found  his  daily  CIA  briefings 
lively  and  anecdotal;  Casey  loved  to  cite 
Donovan's  dispatches  to  Roosevelt,  which 
were  peppered  with  hyperbole  and  hype. 

The  director  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  hand  in  revamping  the  esti- 
mates. When  he  took  exception  to  one.  it 
wasn't  unusual  for  him  to  cancel  his  entire 
day's  agenda  and  bark  out  a  volley  of  sting- 
ing, even  insulting,  commands  to  his  aides 
demanding  fixes  and  rewrites.  "We  used  to 
be  in  his  office  fighting  things  out."  says 
Herbert  Meyer,  a  onetime  Fortune  editor 
Casey  brought  in  to  manage  the  estimates. 
"Fighting  over  a  particular  paragaph." 

One  of  Casey's  most  bitter  battles  oc- 
curred soon  after  his  arrival.  Then-Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  Haig  had  Just  pub- 
licly denounced  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
fountainhead  of  global  terrorism,  an  opin- 
ion Casey  shared.  Inspired  by  Haig's  rheto- 
ric, the  DCI's  office  commissioned  the  agen- 
cy's first  terrorism  estimate.  The  result 
failed  to  back  up  Haig's  or  Casey's  thesis. 
Casey,  who  had  the  final  veto  on  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Council,  promptly  or- 
dered a  series  of  redefinitions  and  rewrites. 
He  took  the  estimate  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
national  InteUlgence  officer  for  terrorism 
and  gave  it  to  an  influential  newcomer.  Lin- 
coln Gordon,  the  very  conservative  former 
ambassador  to  Brazil.  In  case  anyone  missed 
his  point,  Casey  issued  a  memo  advising  the 
analysts  to  resid  Journalist  Claire  Sterling's 
Just-published  book.  The  Terror  Network, 
which  he  thought  had  gotten  the  Soviet 
connection  right. 

Gordon's  revised  terrorism  estimate  still 
failed  to  prove  the  DCI's  case.  Casey  didn't 
hide  his  fiu^.  Admits  Meyer:  "We  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  final  product."  Still, 
Casey  finally  signed  off  on  the  estimate- 
some  qieculate  because  it  was  leaked  to  The 
New  York  Times— and  analysts  congratulat- 
ed themselves  that  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
telligence system  had  witlistood  political 
pressure.  But  four  years  later.  Casey  re- 
mained unconvinced  by  his  own  experts'  as- 
sessment. "A  Soviet  connection  may  seem 
very  shadowy  to  some."  he  declared,  "but  it 
seems  very  close  to  me." 

Casey's  penchant  for  seeing  the  sinister 
hand  of  the  Kremlin  behind  most  global 
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events  troubled  his  analysts.  Jealous  of 
their  professional  independeiKse.  many  vet- 
erans have  come  to  worry  about  the  insidi- 
ous effect  of  that  mindset.  "You  hear  a  lot 
of  people  Inside  complaining  that  there's  an 
anti-Soviet  twist  being  put  on  everything." 
says  Jay  Peterzell  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union.  "What  they  fear  is  that  it's  be- 
coming an  institutionalized  bias.  People  see 
that  if  they  put  that  twist  on  things,  it's  a 
way  of  getting  ahead." 

Indeed,  there  have  been  visible  rewards 
for  those  Casey  found  like-minded.  After 
hiring  Meyer— whose  hard-line  views  had 
beoi  on  display  as  Fortune's  Soviet  editor- 
he  promoted  him  over  much  older  and  more 
seasoned  Intelligence  professionals  to 
manage  the  prestigious  National  Intelli- 
gence Council.  Casey  also  brought  in  Fritz 
Ermath.  a  controversial  hawk  who  had  won 
a  reputation  on  the  Carter  National  Securi- 
ty Council  for  his  implacable  suspicions  of 
Moscow  as  the  council's  national  intelli- 
gence officer  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  observers  charge  tliat  Casey  also  im- 
posed the  administration's  policy  biases  by 
subtler  means.  Analysts  complain  that  they 
have  been  asked  to  count  aU  Soviet  trucks 
as  military  vehicles.  Others  have  been  or- 
dered to  pursue  arcane  statistics  that  would 
later  appear  in  one  of  the  president's  red- 
scare  speeches.  "They're  being  manipulated 
by  internal  tasking,"  says  Scott  Armstrong. 
"If  I'm  told  every  week  I  have  to  do  an 
update  on  weapons  shipments  to  El  Salva- 
dor. I  don't  have  time  to  write  about  the 
strength  of  the  contras.  It  puts  me  out  of 
action  for  other  things;  It  neutralizes  me." 

When  Casey  took  over  the  CIA.  conserv- 
atives scomed  the  agency  as  a  dangerously 
liberal  force  in  the  volatile  East- West  strate- 
gic debate.  Among  Republican  right- 
wingers,  its  long  record  of  cautionary  read- 
ings on  Soviet  military  strength  and  inten- 
tions—consistently lower  than  the  Penta- 
gon's—had earned  it  a  reputation  as  a  tool 
of  the  arms  control  crowd. 

Under  Casey,  the  CIA's  Soviet  estimates 
have  l>ecome  more  hawkish,  although  still 
not  hawkish  enough  for  some  conservatives 
like  Senator  Jesse  Helms.  But  they  have 
been  Instnunental  in  justifying  the  biggest 
peacetime  military  build-up  in  American 
history.  In  the  summer  of  1085,  with  the 
Pentagon's  budget  under  assault  in  Con- 
gress, the  White  House  found  it  convenient 
to  order  the  declassification  of  the  final 
summary  of  the  top-secret  estimate  on 
Soviet  strategic  forces,  which  It  promptly 
published. 

But  experts  agree  that  intelligence  is 
being  cut  most  disturbingly  to  fit  the  admin- 
istration's passions  about  Nicaragua.  Soon 
after  Casey's  arrival  at  the  CIA,  he  dis- 
patched his  first  chief  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligence Council's  Latin  American  division  to 
teach  at  Georgetown  University,  pronounc- 
ing tiim.  according  to  one  of  tiis  former  staff 
members,  not  "activist  enough."  In  his 
stead,  the  director  appointed  Constantine 
Menges.  known  for  his  rabid  anti-Soviet  ar- 
ticles. Menges  proved  so  activist  that  one 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  staff 
member  recalls  him  as  "more  of  a  propagan- 
dist than  anything  else."  Agency  profession- 
als, who  try  to  carefully  insulate  themselves 
from  partisan  policy  interests,  were  horri- 
fied at  being  dragged  up  to  Capitol  Hill  to 
back  up  Menges's  extravagant  claims  of 
Soviet  subversion.  "They'd  come  back  close 
to  tears."  remembers  one  of  their  col- 
leagues. "There  was  a  near  mutiny  in  the 
Latin  American  division." 

As  early  as  two  months  after  his  inaugura- 
tion,   RcMgan    had    signed    a    presidential 
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"finding"— the  declaration  that  since  19M 
has  required  that  Congress  be  notified  of 
each  covert  action— authoridng  a  dandea- 
tine  operation  against  the  B«n«<iwtft^T  By 
November  of  that  same  year,  another  "find- 
ing" exi>anded  on  the  first  to  create  the  con- 
tras, a  force  of  1.500  Nlcaraguan  refugeea. 
recruited  and  trained  by  the  CIA  with  help 
from  the  Argentine  military— for  an  initial 
price  tag  of  $19  million.  Those  "findings" 
Justified  the  contras'  existeiKe  as  a  force  to 
halt  the  massive  flow  of  arms  from  Nicara- 
gua to  the  leftist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

But  three  years  later,  former  CIA  analsrst 
David  MacMichael  attacked  that  claim, 
charging  that  at  the  moment  the  contras 
were  creating  Intelligence  showed  there  was 
no  massive  arms  flow  to  the  Salvadoran 
rebels  from  Nicaragua.  A  one-time  counter- 
insurgency  specialist  in  Thailand  who  was 
brought  into  the  National  Intelligence 
Council  in  1981,  MacMichael  protested  to 
his  superiors  that  he  had  called  up  all  the 
files  on  arms  traffic  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  foiuid  it  had  virtually  halted.  He 
was  assured  that  the  agency  had  technical 
evidence— too  highly  classified  for  him  to 
see.  Besides,  as  one  official  told  him.  "Ev- 
erybody knows  that  there  are  arms  coming 
into  El  Salvador  from  Nicaragua."  "Bob." 
MacMichael  says  he  replied,  "what  every- 
body knows  isn't  intelligence  work." 

Although  the  administration  has  failed  to 
produce  evidence  to  back  up  its  claim,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  since  changed  its 
official  rationale  for  the  contras'  existence, 
some  intelligence  experts  still  question  Mac- 
Michael's  assertions.  His  vociferous  opposi- 
tion .to  U.S.  policy  in  Central  America  tias 
made  him  a  controversial  figure.  His  claims 
have  also  been  undercut  because  he  didn't 
speak  out  until  1984,  a  year  after  he  had  left 
the  agency  when  his  contract  wasn't  re- 
newed because,  he  says  he  was  told,  his 
standards  were  "possibly  too  high." 

But  a  full  two  years  before  MaclUchael 
burst  into  the  headlines,  loud  alarms  over 
the  CIA's  Central  American  assessments 
had  prompted  Rep.  Edward  Boland's  intelli- 
gence subcommittee  to  commission  a  study. 
Its  report,  while  couched  in  cautious  and 
balanced  bureaucratese.  was  highly  critical. 
Among  other  flaws,  it  foiuid  "colorful  but 
Imprecise  language  was  substituted  for  nec- 
essary analysis"  and  decried  "a  few  products 
whose  primary  purpose  appears  less  to 
inform  policy  choices  than  to  help  mobilize 
support  for  policy."  The  Boland  committee 
asserted  that  its  purpose  had  been  merely  to 
"sound  an  early  note  of  concern"  over  such 
politicization  of  Intelligence.  But  from  all 
reports,  that  early  warning  failed  to  deter 
Casey,  who  regarded  congressional  over- 
sight as  an  uppity  annoyance. 

KKXICAM  STAHDOIT 

When  John  Horton  was  called  back  to  the 
agency  in  the  spring  of  1983  to  take  over  the 
post  of  Constantine  Menges,  who  had  been 
promoted  to  the  NSC,  he  was  a  known  sup- 
porter of  the  administration's  policies  in 
Central  America.  But  early  on  he  began  to 
feel  pressure.  Summoned  to  an  emergency 
meeting  of  the  intelligence  community  to 
survey  daU  on  the  Sunday  after  7,000  U.S. 
troops  invaded  Grenada,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues concluded  that  the  administration's 
preinvasion  estimates  on  the  number  of 
Cuban  soldiers  stationed  there  had  been 
widely  exaggerated.  But  when  they  submit- 
ted their  final  scaled-down  figure,  one  that 
has  since  been  officially  accepted.  Herbert 
Meyer  told  Horton.  "I  think  it  stinks." 
Casey  himself  called  the  statistic  "unimagi- 
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native."  Am  Horton  put  It  "  I  cut  moly  sup- 
poae  tlut  tlie  uaMmient  wms  'unlmaglna- 
ttn'  becauae  of  what  it  did  not  say"— that 
Cuban  oooatructioa  worken  on  the  Island 
didnt  count  aa  combat  troopa.  An  additional 
Bin  may  have  been  that  the  figure  h^>- 
pened  to  acne  wtth  one  Fidel  Caatro  had 
quoted.  Am  an  official  pointed  out  to  Horton. 
It  couMnt  be  richt:  "Castro  Ilea,  you  know." 

Stm.  that  incident  hadnt  prepared 
Horton  for  hit  experience  on  the  Mexican 
eattmate  At  flrat  the  preasiuw  was  low-key. 
He  found  that  lleyer  had  dreumvented  him 
by  coaaultins  directly  with  a  Jimlor  analyst 
siftinc  Mexican  intellisence.  Meyer's  office 
alao  repeatedly  asked  Horton's  for  rewrites. 
"They  dont  come  right  out  and  tell  you 
what  they  want,"  says  anothw  former  ana- 
lyst "Otherwiae  there'd  be  a  rebellion.  They 
ny.  'Don't  you  think  you  should  reexamine 
tbia  part,  put  a  little  more  emphasis  on 
that?"  Caaey  reportedly  felt  the  agency's 
view  was  "too  narrow."  Each  request  of 
Horton  dted  a  story  ftom  the  business  and 
political  cronlea  Casey  regularly  consulted. 
"That  was  the  troubling  part— these  allega- 
tions and  aneodotea  that  there  wasn't  suff i- 
atfDt  evidence  to  support."  says  Horton. 
Each  anecdote  alao  meant  another  request 
to  field  officers  to  check  it  out,  a  costly 
ivoeeas.  When  they  didn't  find  the  neces- 
sary evidence.  Casey's  office  pronounced 
them  out  of  touch.  At  one  point  Meyer  com- 
miasifwifd  an  independent  task  force  to 
study  the  queatlon.  The  task  force  also 
fafled  to  satisfy  the  director's  expectations. 
Finally,  Meyer  took  the  offending  estimate 
out  of  Hortm's  control  and  rewrote  its  con- 
cluatona  himself.  Horton  protested.  "Over 
my  dead  body."  and  gave  his  notice. 

Meyer  argues  that  he  merely  restored  an 
original  draft  of  the  estimate— the  one  from 
an  underling  on  Horton's  staff  whom  he 
had  peraraully  supervised.  He  claims  he 
waant  polltidiing  Intelligence:  he  was  "de- 
poUUdUng"  It.  a  charge  Horton  and  the 
other  onlookers  scoff  at.  As  chairman  of  a 
team,  Horton  forged  an  estimate  from  many 
sources,  ultimately  taking  responsibility  for 
its  conclusions.  As  be  later  pointed  out. 
Meyer's  rewritten  conclusions  contradicted 
much  of  the  estimate's  main  text.  Of  his 
final  product.  Meyer  concedes:  "We  pushed 
it  tlD  we  got  it  where  we  wanted  it." 

Meyer  charges  that  Horton  was  a  sore 
loser;  he  notes  Casey  had  a  right  to  change 
the  estimates  published  under  his  signature. 
William  Colby  has  alao  come  to  Casey's  de- 
fense, admitting  that  as  DCI  he  too  had  re- 
written estimatea  that  displeased  him.  But 
scholars  point  out  that  Colby  was  a  veteran 
Intelligence  professimial  with  a  commitment 
to  the  agency's  independence,  not  a  former 
presidential  campaign  manager  helping 
draft  the  government's  foreign  policy 
agenda. 

At  Issue  In  the  Horton  case  is  not  the 
right  of  the  DCI  to  interfere  with  his  staff, 
but  the  danger  of  that  Interference  when  he 
has  beccmie  a  partisan  figure.  That  threat 
prompted  Horton  to  make  his  concerns 
public.  Uke  many  agency  veterans,  he  fears 
that  turning  the  CIA  into  what  Senator 
Durenberger  has  termed  the  White  House's 
"political  action  committee"  will  eventually 
rebound  on  the  agency  Itaelf .  leading  it  into 
another  round  of  congressional  inquisitions 
and  demanda  for  legal  restraint.  "If  any 
cans  get  hung  around  anyone's  neck  for 
Central  America."  he  says,  "it  won't  be  Rea- 
gan's or  Casey's,  it's  going  to  be  the  CIA's." 

As  Meyer  points  out.  an  NI£  comes  down 
to  a  question  of  Judgment.  Still,  the  judg- 
mentM  published  In  an  NIE  are  no  ordinary 
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ivory  tower  theories;  they  form  the  guide- 
lines for  foreign  policy  and  an  administra- 
tion's.attitudes. 

In  ttie  two  years  since  Casey's  pessimistic 
concl^ons  about  Mexico,  that  country, 
needltes  to  say,  has  not  collapsed.  But  In  ad- 
dition to  its  longstanding  problems  with  cor- 
ruptian.  its  troubled  oil  economy  and  stag- 
gering foreign  debt,  it  has  found  itself 
facing  a  new  problem:  vituperative  rhetoric 
from  fenior  officials  In  the  Reagan  admlnis- 
tratiofe.  Last  year,  during  a  congressional 
subcofnmittee  hearing  on  Mexico  under 
Senator  Jesse  Helms,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Elliot  Abrams,  the  administration's 
C«itnd  American  point  man,  led  an  attack 
on  Mexico  that  suggested  things  in  the 
coun^  could  get  out  of  hand.  As  the  CIA's 
suppcBedly  top  secret  assessment  of  Mexi- 
co's pierils  found  its  way  into  the  press  and 
the  e^nomic  pressures  on  the  country  in- 
creased, a  beleaguered  President  Miguel  de 
la  Mgdrid  appeared  to  heed  the  warning, 
quietly  but  pointedly  bowing  out  of  his  role 
as  a  l#adlng  Central  American  power  broker. 
In  fagt,  his  retreat  lasted  until  last  Decem- 
ber, when  the  Iranian  arms  scandal  had  so 
weakened  the  Reagan  administration  that 
he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
revive  the  Contadora  process. 

I  Waggihg  the  Dog 

"Hqw  can  any  man  say  what  he  should  do 
hlmstff."  Jomlnl,  a  French  strategist  once 
asked,  "if  he  Is  ignorant  what  his  adversary 
Is  about?"  For  any  government,  good  intelli- 
gence is  fundamental.  But  intelligence  boils 
down  to  what  questions  are  asked  of  it.  "If 
you  diange  the  nature  of  the  business  so 
the  answers  become  a  way  to  get  the  Penta- 
gon its  budget  or  funding  for  the  contras." 
says  Scott  Armstrong,  "then  you've  distort- 
ed ttie  whole  process  of  Intelligence.  The 
desire  to  condemn  your  enemy  for  public  re- 
latloiB  purposes  becomes  so  much  greater 
than  understanding  what's  really  going  on." 

When  a  country  starts  to  see  all  terrorists 
as  Soviet  agents,  it  risks  missing  the  fester- 
ing hate  of  nationalists  or  religious  fanatics. 
When  all  revolutions  are  d1.smis.sed  as  Krem- 
lin plots,  there  is  little  hope  of  comprehend- 
ing i$digenous  discontent  well  enough  to 
capitalize  on  it.  And  when  an  administration 
has  acquired  such  a  stake  in  a  covert  oper- 
ation like  the  contras  that  it  faces  what 
Allen  Dulles  once  termed  a  "disposal  prob- 
lem"-<'What  to  do  with  15,000  armed  Nicara- 
guan  exiles  let  loose  on  the  Central  Ameri- 
can iathmus— it  may  no  longer  be  able  to 
afford  finding  out  what  Daniel  Ortega  is 
really  thinking;  is  he  building  his  massive 
army  to  export  a  revolution  or  because  he  is 
braciag  for  an  American  invasion? 

Covert  actions  create  their  own  momen- 
tiun.  "I  was  an  operations  officer  in  my 
past."  says  Horton.  "If  you're  involved  in  a 
covert  action,  you  get  bound  up  in  it  and 
you  want  to  see  it  succeed.  You  can  lose 
your  objectivity."  Agrees  MacMlchael: 
"Once  you  get  into  operations,  the  oper- 
ations tail  begins  to  wag  the  intelligence 
dog.  People  want  the  operation  to  continue 
and  they  begin  to  look  at  anybody  that 
might  stand  in  the  way  as  somebody  to  be 
kept  misinformed." 

Casey's  preoccupation  with  the  Reagan 
administration's  policy  themes  may  also 
have  left  the  country  blind  in  other  key  re- 
gions. Despite  the  massive  build-up  of  intel- 
ligence resources,  the  CIA  had  not  succeed- 
ed la  penetrating  Hezbollah,  the  Shi'ite 
Pai-ty  of  God  in  Lebanon;  and,  despite  indi- 
catiops  of  a  threat  to  the  U.S.  embassy  in 
Beirut,  it  failed  to  predict  the  tragic  Octo- 
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ber  1983  tfuck-bombing  that  killed  230  ma- 
rines. 

Robert  |f  cFarlane  recently  admitted  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  U.S.  kitelligence  on  what  was  happen- 
ing inside  post-revolutionary  Iran  was  so 
"woefully  poor"  the  CIA  had  to  rely  solely 
on  Israeli  reports  that  claimed  there  were 
moderates  in  that  country  lobbying  for  re- 
newed ties  to  the  United  States. 

Two  wildly  conflicting  CIA  assessments  on 
Iran  within  a  year  indicate  another  danger 
of  using  intelligence  as  a  tool  to  Justify  a 
foreign  policy.  In  May  1985,  apparently  an- 
ticipatiiig  the  administration's  secret  arms 
sales,  Casey  commissioned  a  formal  intelli- 
gence estimate  from  NIO  Graham  Puller.  It 
provided  a  rationale  for  overtures  to  Tehe- 
ran by  warning  of  increasing  Soviet  efforts 
to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  country.  A  year 
later,  when  the  arms  sales  had  failed  to  win 
the  release  of  most  U.S.  hostages,  a  revised 
Special  N^onal  Intelligence  Estimate  pro- 
claimed the  Soviet  threat  minimal.  For  a 
policymaker,  such  results  produce  confusion 
at  best.  Playing  fast  and  loose  with  selected 
intelligence  also  tends  to  bacl^lre  on  its  ar- 
chitects. The  Senate  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, instead  of  becoming  convinced  by  the 
CIA's  assessments  on  Central  America,  has 
learned  to  be  wary  of  all  intelligence  on  the 
area.  The  media  in  turn  has  learned  to  be 
Increasingly  suspicious  of  intelligence  leaks 
that  might  end  up  transforming  it  into  a 
pawn  in  the  CIA's  global  disinformation 
campaigns] 

As  Robert  Gates,  Casey's  deputy  since 
early  last  year,  takes  over  as  director,  he  falls 
heir  to  a  charged  legacy.  On  its  40th  aiml- 
versary,  the  CIA  once  more  stands  at  a 
crossroads— discredited  for  the  very  covert 
actions  that  Casey  chose  to  make  the  agen- 
cy's chief  focus,  most  of  them,  ironically, 
not  very  cpvert  at  all.  Many  at  Langley  are 
elated  that  Reagan  chose  to  return  the  em- 
battled agency  to  the  hands  of  a  career  in- 
sider. But  Gates  owes  his  recent  meteoric 
rise  to  the  fact  that  he  had  become  Casey's 
man  and.  In  announcing  the  appointment, 
the  White  House  made  no  secret  of  its  as- 
sumption that  he  would  keep  the  CIA  on 
Casey's  co^irse.  The  question  now  is  whether 
he  has  th«  strength  and  courage— when  in- 
telligence fails  to  bolster  the  president's 
well-know*  prejudices— to  bring  his  boss 
bad  news. 

Still,  there  is  hope  in  Gates'  appointment 
that  he  will  move  the  CIA  out  of  the  contro- 
versial covert  actions  business  and  back  to 
its  original  purpose— gathering  and  analyz- 
ing intelligence.  As  a  veteran  of  the  analysis 
side  of  the  CIA.  who  from  1982  to  1988 
served  as  {deputy  director  for  intelligence. 
Gates  haa  a  natural  conunitment  to  that 
mission— atod,  according  to  most  CIA  offi- 
cials, a  b«llt-up  skepticism  about  clandes- 
tine operaiions.  But  he  may  have  difficulty 
reversing  the  course  of  the  CIA's  runaway 
covert  pldts,  most  of  which  have  become 
publicly  acknowledged  administration 
policy.  If  the  government's  capacity  for 
covert  actions  does  survive,  the  best  way  of 
assuring  that  officials  aren't  tempted  to  ma- 
nipulate faitelllgence  to  Justify  them  or 
cover  up  fheir  failure  would  be  to  transfer 
the  respotisibUity  for  paramilitary  oper- 
ations to  another  agency,  preferably  the 
Pentagon,  which  is  already  accoimtable  to 
Congress  J^ 

In  the  CIA's  stormy  history,  it  has  too  fre- 
quently found  itself  the  victim  of  knee-jerk 
emotions— automatically  lauded  by  the 
right,  automatically  berated  by  the  left.  If  a 
legitimate]  and   broad-based   political   con- 


stituency is  to  be  built  with  the  aim  of  as- 
suring a  strong  independent  intelligence 
agency,  free  of  the  failures  and  mishaps 
that  have  plagued  the  CIA  over  the  past  40 
years,  the  first  responsibility  lies  with  the 
agency  itself  in  restoring  its  own  shattered 
credibility.  No  nation,  after  all,  can  afford 
to  chart  its  policy  course  on  fiction  know- 
ingly served  up  as  fact;  by  telling  decision- 
makers only  what  they  want  to  hear,  the 
CIA  rlaks  paying  a  price  in  which  truth  may 
only  be  the  first— and  the  least  serious— cas- 
ualty. 

[From  the  Washington  Monthly,  March 

1987] 

Thx  PntsoHmL  Pkoblem 

(By  Charles  Peters) 

Edward  Lee  Howard  was  hired  by  the  CIA 
in  1981,  and  in  1982  was  selected  by  the  di- 
rectorate of  operations  for  assignment  to 
the  most  sensitive  post  of  all.  Moscow. 
During  his  training  he  was  told  the  identi- 
ties of  CIA  personnel  in  Moscow  and  of  at 
least  one  important  Soviet  official  who  was 
spying  for  the  United  States.  But  in  1983, 
after  being  confronted  with  disturbing  re- 
sults from  a  polygraph  test,  Howard  admit- 
ted having  used  drugs  and  committing  some 
petty  thefts,  such  as  stealing  money  from 
vending  machines  and  from  a  woman's 
purse  on  an  airplane. 

He  was  fired.  He  became  a  heavy  drinker 
(he  may  have  been  one  previously),  commit- 
ted an  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  and 
told  two  CIA  employees  he  was  thinking  of 
defecting.  The  employee  reported  this 
threat  to  higher-ups  at  the  agency.  Yet 
Howard  went  imwatched  untU  a  year  later, 
when  he  was  identified  through  Information 
supplied  by  the  Russian  defector,  Vitaly 
Yurchenko.  Even  so.  Howard  was  allowed  to 
escape  to  Moscow,  the  Soviet  official  who 
had  been  our  spy  was  executed,  and  several 
CIA  agents  were  expelled  from  Russia. 

Edwin  P.  Wilson  was  hired  by  the  CIA  In 
1955.  He  worked  for  the  agency  for  the  next 
16  years  and  then  was  hired  by  the  Navy  for 
one  of  its  secret  spy  operations.  He  then 
became  involved  in  the  weapons  business,  in 
which  he  was  associated  «nth  two  old 
friends  who  rose  to  high  positions  in  the 
CIA:  Thomas  (nines  and  Theodore  Shack- 
ley.  Shackley  became  the  number-two  man 
in  the  directorate  of  operations,  and  also 
was  nmiored  to  be  in  line  to  be  director  of 
the  entire  agency. 

Yet  Wilson  was  a  terrible  man.  He  became 
wealthy,  and  bought  a  large  estate  in  the 
fanciest  part  of  the  Virginia  hunt  country 
even  though  his  government  employment 
paid  him  a  maximiim  of  $32,000  a  year.  He 
sold  guns  and  bombs  to  Kadaffi  that  were 
used  in  terrorist  operations.  He  twice  tried 
to  arrange  the  murder  of  the  U.S.  attorney 
who  was  investigating  him. 

Yet,  not  only  was  he  close  to  senior  CIA 
officials  during  much  of  this  time,  even 
after  he  left  the  Navy  Job  and  was  running 
his  own  arms  business,  another  CIA  employ- 
ee, William  Weiaenberger  supplied  him  ten 
miniature  detonators  of  the  most  advanced 
design.  Another  CIA  agent,  Patry  E.  Loomis. 
moonlighted  as  a  part-time  Wilson  employ- 
ee. Wilson  also  worked  with  Frank  Terpil. 
the  former  CIA  agent  who  sold  Kadaffi  the 
guns  that  killed  the  young  policewoman  in 
front  of  the  libyan  embassy  in  London. 

How  did  people  like  Howard,  Wilson,  and 
Terpil  get  hired?  How  were  Howard  and 
Wilson  selected  for  Important  assignments? 
Why  was  Howard  so  quickly  given  access  to 
llfe-and-death  Information  about  otir  Rus- 
sian connections?  What  kind  of  men  were 
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Shackley  and  Cllnes  and  Weiaenberger  and 
Loomis— all  CIA  employees,  remember— if 
they  were  friends  and  associates  with  a  man 
like  Wilson?  What  are  we  to  think  of  the 
fact  that  cnines,  in  a  major  way.  and  Shack- 
ley, to  a  lesser  extent,  turned  up  as  partici- 
pants in  the  abortive  1985-88  arms  for  hos- 
tages deal  with  Iran?  What  does  all  this  say 
about  the  CIA  and  the  kind  of  i>eople  who 
work  for  it? 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETDTOS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  (»lls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  (xx:ur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Cohgbsssional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  2,  1987.  may  be  foimd  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Mjztings  Schedulxd 

APRIL  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  728  and 
S.  812,  bills  to  improve  the  nutrition  of 
the  homeless. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

SD-116 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity strategy,   focusing  on  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  report.  National  Security 
Strategy  of  the  United  SUtes. 

SR-222 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  58.  to  make  per- 
manent and  Increase  the  Income  tax 
credit  for  increasing  research  activi- 
ties, and  proposals  regarding  the  allo- 
cation of  domestic  research  expenses. 

SD-215 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  employ- 
ment/unemployment    statistics      for 
March. 

SD-628 


10:001 

lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S  J.  Res.  38,  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Services  to  develop  recom- 
mendations for  improvement  of  such 
services  and  their  public  use. 

SD-430 

AFRIL6 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Debt  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Third  World  debt 
management  issues. 

SD-215 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings,  in  open  and  closed 
session,  on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  military  con- 
struction programs,  focusing  on  Carib- 
bean Basin  Construction  Program. 

SD-192 
Govenunental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  exploitation  of 
youttg  adults  in  door-to-door  sales. 

SD-342 
3:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 

APRIL  7 
9:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  economic 
problems  in  rural  communities. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
9:30  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

Conventional  Forces  and  Alliance  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  armaments  coop- 
eration within  the  NATO  alliance. 

8R-232A 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  airport  improvement 
program. 

SR-2S3 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  675,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years   198»-19«2  for 
programs  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resiune  hearings  on  the  government's 
role  in  economic  competitiveness. 

SD-342 
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Judtdary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  iMume  hemrtnga  on  S.  5S8.  to  revise 
the  procedures  for  the  enforcement  of 
flkir  housinc  under  title  VII  of  the 
CivU  Richte  Act  of  1968. 

SD-226 
Small  Business 

Urtwn  and  Minority-Owned  Business  De- 
velopment Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  to  review  the  proce- 
dures used  in  an  agency  sward  of  a 
project  to  a  federally  funded  research 
and  developmoit  center,  and  the  ad- 
veiBe  impact  felt  by  a  small  business 
tjM^tinfa-Mi  service  firm  which  had  been 
competing  for  a  contract  for  the  same 
pfoject. 

SR-428A 
UMOajn. 
«»«fcfa»y  Housing,  and  Urban  Af  f  abrs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Third  World  debt. 

SD-S38 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  certain  trade 
Issues,  including  provisions  of  HJl.  3, 
Trade  and  International  Economic 
PoUcy  Reform  Act.  8.  490,  Omnibus 
Trade  Act.  and  TiUe  II  of  S.  636.  Inter- 
national Economic  Environment  Im- 
provement Act. 

SD-215 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 
Conventional  Forces  and  Alliance  Defense 

Subcommittee 
Projectimi  Forces  and  Regional  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  S.  864,  author- 
izing fuiuto  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  the  cost  of  the  aircraft 
carrier  replacement  program. 

SR-222 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on   the  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Office  of 
Energy  Research  for  the  Supercon- 
ducting Super  ColUder  (SSC). 

SD-366 
2:30  pjn. 
Finance 

Health  Subcmnmittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  hospital 
payment  rates  under  Medicare's  pro- 
spective payment  system  (PPS). 

SI>-215 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

APRILS 


Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SI>-1S8 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
B(LiBln«w  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  748,  to 
{establish  a  comprehensive,  equitable, 
reliable,  and  efficient  mechanism  for 
full  compensation  of  the  public  in  the 
event  of  an  accident  resulting  from  ac- 
tivities undertaken  under  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
iS.  643.  to  permit  States  to  set  aside  in 
'a  special  trust  fund  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  annual  State  allocation  from  the 
abandoned  mine  land  reclamation 
[fund  for  expenditure  In  the  future  for 
purposes  of  abandoned  mine  reclama- 
ion. 

SD-366 
9:30  . 

(.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
resume  oversight  hearings  on  corpo- 
ite  takeovers. 

SD-538 
terce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
itlon  Subcommittee 
Tb  hold  hearings  to  review  the  national 
airspace  system  plan. 

SR-2S3 
lOiOOjajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
imittee 
1t>  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  nuclear  fission,  uranium  en- 
richment, and  the  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement. 

SD-192 
Api  iroprlatlons 

Col  imerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
1 9  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Finance 
Is  continue  hearings  on  certain  trade 
issues.  Including  provisions  of  H.R.  3. 
Trade  and  International  Economic 
Policy  Reform  Act,  S.  490,  Omnibus 
Trade  Act,  and  HUe  II  of  S.  636.  Inter- 
national Economic  Environment  Im- 
provement Act. 

SD-215 

Foi  eign  Relations 

Eiusiness  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 

legislation  authorizing  funds  for  devel- 

lOpment  and  security  assistance  pro- 

i  grams. 

I  SD-419 

Juoiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
Tki  hold  hearings  on  S.  568  and  S.  573, 
IbiUs  to  protect  patent  owners  from  im- 
'portatlon  into  the  United  States  of 
goods    made    overseas    by    use    of    a 

1  United  States  patented  process. 
SD-226 
or  and  Human  Resources 
']>)  hold  hearings  on  catastrophic  health 
insurance  issues. 

SD-430 
1:00 1  i.m. 
Ap  >roprlatlons 

Agriculture,  Rural  Developmmt  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 


April  1,  1987 


April  1. 1987 


partnent  of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee J 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timues  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.!Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-102 
2:30  p.m. 
Labor  aitd  Human  Resources 
Handlcabped  Subcommittee 
To  ho]  d  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  developmental 
dlsal  lillty  programs. 

SD-430 

APRIL9 
9:00  a.m. 
Govemi  lental  Affairs 
To  hoi  d  hearings  to  review  the  need  for 
an  uispector  General  at  the  Nuclear 
Regitlatory  Commission. 

LSD-342 
d  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 
>ent  and  Public  Works 
lental  Protection  Subcommittee 
hearix«s  on  potential  additional 
>ls  on  mobile  sources  under  the 
Air  Act. 

SD-406 
10:00  ajn.  I 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  ho|d  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminls- 
tratipn. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

ition  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tinuces  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Research  and  Special  Programs 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
irtation. 

SD-138 
Labor  aid  Hiunan  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  79,  to 
notify  workers  who  are  at  risk  of  occu- 
pational disease  In  order  to  establish  a 
system  for  identifying  and  preventing 
Ulne^  and  death  of  such  workers. 

.  SD-430 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  hold  a  closed  meeting. 

S-407,  Capitol 
1:45  p.m.  I 
Select  oil  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  727.  to 
clarKy  Indian  treaties  and  executive 
orders  with  respect  to  fishing  rights, 
and  S.  795,  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  water  rights  claims  of  the  La 
Jollik.  Rincon.  San  Pasqual.  Paiuna, 
and  Pala  Bands  of  Mission  Indians  in 
San  piego  County,  California. 

SD-828 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Ageiudes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission. 
Energy  Conservation,  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration,  and  the  Economic 
Regulatory  Administration. 

SD-192 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Indian 
economic  development  issues. 

SD-628 
Joint  Printing 
To    hold    an    organizational    business 
meeting. 

H-328,  Capitol 

APRIL  10 
9:30  ajn., 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Services,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  UJS.  Postal 
Service,  and  general  government. 

SD-192 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Finance 

Private  Retirement  Plans  and  Oversight 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  a  taxpayer's  bill  of  rights. 

SD-215 

APRIL  21 
10:00  am. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Envirorimental  Protection  Subcommittee 
Hazardous  Wastes  and  Toxic  Substances 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  substitutes  for 
stratospheric  ozone  depleting  chemi- 
cals. 

SD-406 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

2:30  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
CommiuUcations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  for  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

SR-253 
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APRIL  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  sala- 
ries and  expenses. 

SD-192 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recent  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent entitled  Energy  Security. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  views  on  acid  rain 
controls    and    poet-1987    attainment 
strategies. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  certain  provi- 
sions relating  to  patent  and  trade 
issues  of  S.  635,  Omnibus  Intellectual 
Property  Rights  Improvement  Act. 

SD-226 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy  national  laboratories. 

SD-116 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Indian  Self -Deter- 
mination   and    Education    Assistance 
Act  (PJi.  93-638). 

SD-48S 

APRIL  23 
9:30  aan. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
compensatory  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, special  programs,  imi>act 
aid.  bilingual  education.  Immigrant 
and  refugee  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  handicapped  research,  special 
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institutions  (includes  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind.  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and 
Gallaudet  College),  and  vocational  and 
adult  education. 

SD-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Earthquake   Hazards   Reduction   Act 
(P.L.  95-124). 

SR-2S3 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  Army  and  Army  Reserve  Compo- 
nents. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  heatings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Atomic  Energy  De- 
fense activities. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  247.  to  designate 
the  Kem  River  in  California  as  a  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  River,  and  S. 
275,  to  designate  the  Merced  River  in 
California    as    a    National    Wild    and 
Scenic  River. 

SD-366 
2K)0pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Office  of  the  SoUcitor. 

SD-192 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  hold  a  closed  meeting. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
student  financial  assistance,  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  higher  education, 
higher  education  facilities  loans  and 
Insurance,  college  housing  loans. 
Howard  University,  education  research 
and  statistics,  and  libraries. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  887,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1988-1992  for 
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procnuDDa  of  the  Older  AmericaiiB  Act. 
and  to  review  the  ch&nglng  needs  of 
tlie  elderly. 

SD-430 

APRIL  34 

IftOOun. 
Ai>pwH>ri«tfcMM 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
»fa"-*^  for  fiscal  year  IMS  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Neighborhood  Retnvestmoit  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences. 

SD-124 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  548.  Retiree 
Benefits  Security  Act. 

8D-106 

APRIL27 
KMWajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  IMS  for  energy 
and  water  development,  focusing  on 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-192 

APRIL  38 

0:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  839,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  enter  into 
incentive  agreonents  with  certain 
States  and  affected  Indian  tribes  con- 
cerning the  storage  and  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
nuclear  f ueL 

SD-366 
lOKWajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  securi- 
ty assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining,  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement. 

SD-192 

APRIL29 

9:30  aan. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiuces 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  839,  to  au- 
thorise the  Secretary  of  Energry  to 
mter  into  incmtlve  agreements  with 
cntain  States  and  affected  Indian 
tribes  oonceming  the  storage  and  dis- 
posal of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
and  spent  nuclear  f  ueL 

SD-366 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Indian  Financing  Act  and  the  Buy 
Indian  Act. 

SR-485 
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APRIL  30 

9-.3fajn. 
A  ppropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  governments. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

(^mmerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  Justice  Programs,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Prison  System. 

S-146.  Capitol 
I0:A0  ajn. 
A  ppropriations 

9  ureign  Operaticms  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  defense 
seciuity  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Cwitol 
Aiproprlatlons 

"^wsportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  of 
the  Department  ,  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
A  ppropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  affairs. 

SD-192 
^lect  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  hold  a  closed  meeting. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:3l>  p  jn. 
I  abor  and  Human  Resources 
i  ging  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  S.  887,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1988-1992  for 
programs  of  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
and  to  review  the  changing  needs  of 
the  elderly. 

SI>-430 

MATl 

9:01)  ajn. 
{  elect  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  721,  to  provide 
for  and  promote  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Indian  tribes. 

SR-485 

MAT  4 

9:30  ajn. 
i  Lppropriations 

ijisbor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Hmnan  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SE>-192 


April  1,  1987 


April  1, 1987 


2:00  pjB 
Energ  r  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
hold   hearings  on   proposals  to  re- 
icture  the  Department  of  Energy's 
lum  enrichment  program. 

SD-366 

MATS 

9:301 
Approkriations 

Labor  J  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  liold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m . 
Appro  ;>riatlons 

Interi(  tr  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Scilthsonian  Institution,  Woodrow 
Wflson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Cojuncil. 

SD-138 

MAT  6 
9:30 1 
Apprcbriations 
Labor^  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mstee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tiihates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments    of     Labor,     Health     and 
Hipnan  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed! agencies. 

I  8D-116 

Energ^  and  Natural  Resources 
Bus^ess  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
iendar  business. 

SD-366 


^riations 
'  Construction  Subcommittee 
sume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
taiy  construction  programs,  focusing 
ori  defense  agencies. 
I  SD-192 

Appropriations 

Comi^erce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  De- 
ptrtment  of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
F«  deral  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Drug 
Eikforcement  Administration,  and  the 
U^.  Marshals  Service. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:30  pjA. 
Appn  priations 

Laboi,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  ^old  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ti]  nates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
ptrtments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
H  iiman  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 


MAT  7 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  fossil 
energy,  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 


9:30 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Hmnan  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sul>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (FAA 
operations). 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  to  review  the 
status  of  the  E>epartment  of  Energy's 
defense  materials  production  facilities. 
S-407.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

I1CAT8 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Hmnan  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
structure the  Department  of  Energy's 
uranium  enrichment  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velotnnent,  and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  (R. 
E&D,  F&E,  Airports  Grants). 

SD-138 
2:30  pjn. 
Am>ropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 

MAT  13 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
export  financing  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MAT  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natiu'al  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988,  to  receive 
public  testimony  on  certain  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

MAT  14 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Tran^ortation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-ISS 

MAT  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopmmt.  and  independent  agendea. 

SD-124 

MAT  18 
2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  expand  the  clean  coal  technology 
program. 

SD-366 

MAT  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference.  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  U.S. 
Sentencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

S-146,  Capitol 

JUNE  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings   to  review  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-192 

CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL2 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL9 

1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 

APRIL  23 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Self -Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  03- 
638). 

SR-485 
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The  House  met  *t  10  ajn. 

The  Chmlain.  Rev.  Junes  David 
Ford.  DJ)..  offered  the  following 
pnyen 

OrMkMis  Ood.  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  may  we  ever 
be  open  to  Tour  leading  and  receptive 
to  Tour  guidance.  In  a  world  of  trou- 
ble and  anxiety,  of  hostages  and  pain, 
we  pray  that  we  will  be  prepared  to 
lead  in  the  paths  of  service  to  others 
and  along  the  road  to  peace.  Bless 
each  person  here  gathered  and  may 
Tour  benediction  never  depart  from 
us.  Amen. 


THE  JOX7RNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sbdlen.  one  of  Its  derks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
foUowtng  titles.  In  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  477.  An  act  to  antat  bomeleaB  vetenms 
and  Ui^  families  by  authorising  the  Ad- 
minlatntor  of  Veterans'  Affain  to  transfer 
or  lease  certain  propertie*  to  nonproflt  enti- 
tles for  use  aa  abeltera,  by  requiring  the  Ad- 
mtnistntor  to  oonduct  a  pOot  program  of 
activities  to  assist  bomelees  veterans,  to 
repcHt  on  outreach  lerylcea  to  such  veter- 
ans, to  oonduct  a  survey  of  such  veterans, 
and  to  conduct  a  pflot  program  of  contract 
community-based  residential  care  for  bome- 
leaB vetoans  suffering  from  chronic  mental 
Ulnesi  dInbiUUea.  and  by  extending  the 
Veterans'  Job  Tnjning  Act  and  expanding 
homeleai  veterans'  eligibility  thereunder,  to 
provide  for  a  1-year  pos^wnement  of  the 
tzansttian  period  for  the  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans readjustment  counseling  program  and 
related  reports;  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8.  820.  An  act  to  authorise  appropri^ons 
(or  the  UdS.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  XJ&  Customs  Service,  and  the 
Office  of  the  UJ3.  Trade  Representative  for 
fiscal  year  IBM.  and  for  other  purposes. 


OCTOBER  IS  NATIONAL  DOWN 
STNDROME  MONTH 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaita.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Spealcer.  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  d^lg- 
nate  October  1987  as  NaUonal  Down 
Syndrome  Month. 

Down  syndrome  is  a  chromosomal 
dlsordw  which  usually  causes  delays 


in  physical  and  intellectual  develop- 
me)  It.  The  exact  cause  and  prevention 
of  Sown  syndrome  are  currently  un- 
iDK  wn.  and  there  Is  a  wide  variation  in 
meital  abilities,  behavior,  and  physi- 
cal development  In  individuals  with 
thi4  condition. 

Gkie-quarter  of  a  million  families  in 
thd  United  States  are  affected  by 
Down  syndrome,  and  600  people  with 
thii  disorder  may  live  in  each  of  the 
4351  congressional  districts. 

I  am  pleased  that  Frank  Murphy,  a 
conjitituent  of  mine  and  the  president 
of  the  National  Down  Syndrome  Con- 
greas.  Is  present  today  to  represent  the 
m^y  families  affected  by  Down  syn- 
drome. 

Tliis  resolution  to  designate  October 
198Y  as  National  Down  Ssmdrome 
Mc^th  is  Intended  to  create  greater 
pumlc  awareness  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  Down  syndrome.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  resolution. 


WHEN  AlCERICA  CEASES  TO  BE 
>D,  AMERICA  WILL  CEASE 
BE  GREAT 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
glv9i  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlEs.)     '_ 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  quotation  is  from  the 
\iodk.  "Democracy  in  America"  by  the 
19tk-century  French  essayist  Alexis  de 
Toi^uevUle: 

I  Was  searching  for  the  sources  of  the 
greatness  and  genius  of  America  in  her  fer- 
tile Jfields  and  boundless  forests— it  wasn't 
there.  I  sought  for  it  in  her  free  schools  and 
her  institutions  of  learning— it  wasn't  there. 
I  soiight  for  it  in  her  matchless  Constitution 
and  political  institutions— it  wasn't  there. 
Not  until  I  went  to  the  churches  of  America 
and  fotmd  them  aflame  for  morality  did  I 
understand  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
Amclca.  America  is  great  because  America 
is  good.  And  when  America  ceases  to  be 
good.  America  will  cease  to  be  great. 

America  ceased  to  be  good  in  1971, 
whan  America's  promises  to  pay 
cea4ed  to  be  good.  Since  then,  America 
has  lost  a  war.  Since  then.  America 
has  gone  from  being  the  world's  fore- 
moot  creditor  to  its  foremost  debtor 
nation.  Since  then.  America  has 
became  a  hotbed  of  drug  abuse  and 
sexaal  licentiousness.  Can  there  still 
be  any  doubt  that  Tocquevllle's  proph- 
ecy'has  come  true,  and  America  has 
ceased  to  be  great? 

}Jk.  Speaker,  if  this  Congress  mus- 
ten  up  its  moral  fortitude  in  mftking 
Ami  irica's  promises  to  pay  in  the  form 
of  1  tie  dollar  good,  by  backing  it  with 
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great  I 


tl$en.   maybe,   America   can   be 
more. 


once 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION. MANDATING  PHYSICIAN 
ASSI^INMENT 

(BCr.  bONNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremuks.) 

Bfr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  a  three-Judge  panel  for  the 
first  circuit  court  of  appieals  upheld  a 
Massachusetts  law  requiring  physi- 
cians in|the  State  to  accept  mandatory 
"asslgnihent"  from  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram t(k  services  performed. 

Undeij  the  concept  of  mandatory  as- 
signment a  physician  is  barred  from 
billing  a  patient  in  excess  of  the  allow- 
able fees  tuider  Medicare  aside  from  a 
20-percent  deductible  which  all  benefi- 
ciaries must  pay. 

The  Massachusetts  law,  applying 
mandatory  assignment  to  all  physi- 
cians in  the  State,  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  inj  the  Nation.  And  although 
some  in 'congress  have  tried  to  impose 
mandatory  assignment  on  a  national 
level,  w0've  never  been  successful. 

I  believe  that  all  physicians  should 
be  requred  to  accept  assignment  and  I 
am  intr^ucing  legislation  today  to  do 
so.  Doctors  in  Massachusetts  argued 
that  it  Was  impermissible  for  a  State 
to  establish  rules  for  a  Federal  pro- 
gram; niy  legislation  would  make  that 
issue  a  iiioot  point. 

Enacttnent  of  my  bill  will  result  in 
savings  pf  millions  of  dollars  for  Amer- 
ica's retired  and  elderly  citizens. 


(Mr. 


AIDS 


COUGHLIN    asked    and    was 


given  permission  to  address  the  House 
mte  and  to  revise  and  extend 
rks.) 

>UGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
was  at  his  very  best  in 
>hia  yesterday. 

>f  step,  quick  of  wit,  with  his 
vision  of  the  greatness  and 
of  America,   the  President 
it  a  two-pronged  attack  on  the 
AIDS  crisis — cure  and  prevention. 

Labeling  AIDS  "public  health  enemy 
numberlone,"  the  President  said,  "I'm 
determined  well  find  a  way  to  conquer 
AIDS,  well  find  a  way  or  make  one." 
Presl(ient  Reagan  said.  "Our  battle 
against  [AIDS  has  been  like  an  emer- 
gency room  operation:  We've  thrown 
everything  we  have  into  it." 


of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  C 
or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a 


Member 
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of  the  House  on  ttie  floor. 


He  pointed  out  that  this  year  we 
plan  to  spend  $416  million  on  AIDS  re- 
search and  education,  and  $766  million 
overalL  "Next  year,  we  want  to  spend 
28  percent  more  on  research  and  edu- 
cation, and  a  total  of  $1  billion.  That 
compares  to  $8  million  Just  5  years 
ago,"  the  President  said. 

But  President  Reagan,  as  well  as 
others  present,  warned  that  preven- 
tion involves  education— going  to  the 
root  causes  of  AIDS. 

"AIDS  information  cannot  be  'value- 
neutral,'"  the  President  said.  "After 
all,  when  it  comes  to  preventing  AIDS, 
don't  medicine  and  morality  teach  the 
same  lessons?" 

Dr.  Maurice  C.  Clifford,  a  physician 
and  the  Philadelphia  City  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Health,  echoed  the 
President's  theme.  "Ouir  behavior  is 
killing  us,"  he  said.  Dr.  Clifford  said 
"frenzied  striving  and  loveless  sex" 
were  at  the  root  of  many  health  prob- 
lems. 

Other  physicians  discussed  the  re- 
sponsibility people  have  to  lead 
healthy  lives  in  light  of  the  growing 
costs  of  health  care  borne  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  This  is  an  issue  we  must 
begin  to  consider  seriously. 


PULL  COOPERA-nON  BETWEEN 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
IMPERATIVE  TO  SOLVE  THE 
ACID  RAIN  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  SIKORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Mulroney  prepare  for  their  annual 
summit  this  weekend.  I  would  like  to 
give  the  Canadian  leader  some  free, 
frank,  and  friendly  advice  about  acid 
rain.  While  it  is  important  to  chat  an- 
nually about  acid  rain  and  appoint 
envoys  and  assign  protocols,  the  Prime 
Minister  must  understand  that  Con- 
gress makes  the  laws  in  the  United 
States.  Congress  will  have  to  pass  acid 
rain  controls.  Congress  is  imdercut 
every  time  he  and  the  President  do 
their  annual  acid  rain  Jig  that  fades 
faster  than  the  camera  lights  that 
cover  it. 

D  1010 

Every  one  of  these  svuimilt  photo  op- 
portunities on  acid  rain  has  acted  as 
another  rock  behind  which  the  Ameri- 
can opponents  of  acid  rain  control 
hide. 

The  Prime  Minister  should  be  help- 
ing us  remove  these  rocks  to  acid  rain 
control,  instead  of  hurling  more  of 
them  into  our  path. 

We  in  Congress  need  Prime  Minister 
Mulroney  to  be  strong  on  acid  rain;  he 
needs  us  to  do  the  same;  the  people  of 
North  America  need  us  both.  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians  stand  together  as 
brothers  and  sisters  on  this  continent; 


we  breathe  the  same  air,  drink  the 
same  water,  share  the  same  bountiful 
resources.  Let  us  not  let  them  down. 


BAHAI  PERSEC:UTION 
CONTINUES  IN  IRAN 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
horrified  to  rei^ort  to  the  Congress 
three  more  Iranian  Bahais  have  been 
executed  by  the  Khomenl  regime. 
This  equals  the  total  number  of  execu- 
tions that  took  place  dujing  the  entire 
year  1986. 

Iran  is  the  only  place  on  Earth 
where  people  are  not  only  being  perse- 
cuted, but  executed,  solely  because  of 
their  religious  bellefe. 

Though  we  had  some  hope  last  year, 
the  repressive  actions  of  the  past  few 
monthis  make  me  fear  that  no  funda- 
mental changes  have  been  made  in  the 
Iranian  regime's  policies  toward  the 
country's  largest  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  not  forget  the 
thousands  of  Bahais  that  have  been 
Jailed,  tortured,  and  executed  because 
of  their  religious  affiliation,  and  the 
congressional  hiunan  rights  caucus 
will  continue  to  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  bring  this  terrible  matter 
constantly  before  the  court  of  world 
opinion. 


WE  NEED  A  POLICY  BASED  ON 
MUTUAL  RESPECT  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Latin  America  is  not  a  remote  conti- 
nent— it  begins  500  feet  from  the  dis- 
trict I  represent  in  south  Texas,  across 
the  Rio  Grande.  Over  the  course  of 
our  history,  we  have  tried  to  conceive 
broad  policies  for  the  region— from  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  which  proved  so  popular  in 
the  Kennedy  administration. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  Latin  America  is  a  differ- 
ent place.  Our  two  goals  now  must  be 
the  installation  of  strong  democracies, 
without  exception,  and  the  laying  of  a 
foundation  for  sustained  economic 
growth. 

The  short-term  obstacle  is  the  re- 
payment of  $360  billion  In  foreign 
debt.  The  IMF  requires  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  to  practice  fiscal  austerity 
and  Increase  their  foreign  exchange 
earnings  in  order  to  qualify  for  new 
loans.  But  these  measures  often  lead 
to  economic  dislocation,  which  takes 
many  countries  on  a  roller  coaster 
ride.  Last  year,  for  Instance,  the  Bra- 
zilian economy  grew  at  over  10  per- 


cent. This  year,  GNF  is  expected  to 
show  a  new  falL 

What  we  need  is  a  policy  based  on 
mutual  respect.  Without  that  ingredi- 
ent, we  will  have  to  try  to  put  out  fires 
well  into  the  next  century.  With  it,  we 
can  help  tap  vast  human  and  natural 
resources. 


AMERICAN  INDIFFE31ENCE  TO 
ESPIONAGE  AND  TREASON 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
revelations  of  espionage  and  treason  at 
the  very  doorstep  of  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Moscow  are  tragic  enough  in  their 
implications  and  what  may  be  the  ad- 
verse consequences  to  our  country,  but 
what  is  more  shocking,  more  tragic  is  a 
seeming  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  about  the  inci- 
dent as  being  Just  more  of  the  same. 

We  have  had  the  Walkers  and  the 
Pollards  and  other  incidents  of  espio- 
nage and  treason  over  the  past  several 
years,  and  each  one  is  a  crucial  matter 
about  which  we  should  be  greatly  con- 
cerned, and  yet.  some  people,  includ- 
ing columnists  of  ssmdicated  newspa- 
pers, are  saying,  "So  what?  It  really 
cannot  harm.  The  only  thing  that  we 
have  to  worry  about  is  nuclear  war.  Es- 
pionage and  treason  cannot  harm  us 
that  much." 

I  hope  that  this  is  not  the  prevailing 
feeling  and  opinion  of  the  general 
American  public,  else  our  country  is 
not  safe  anymore,  not  safe  internally, 
not  safe  externally. 

We  need,  as  a  people,  to  guard 
against  espionage  and  treason  by 
Ttiftiring  sQie  that  our  youngsters  rec- 
ognize the  sanctity  of  being  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  that  betrayal  of  our 
country  ts  the  worst  crime  that  any  In- 
dividual can  commit. 


HOUSE  BUDGET  FOR  NEXT 
YEAR 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  3  months,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  and  yesterday, 
that  committee  reported  a  House  con- 
current resolution  to  be  considered  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  next 
week. 

Budgets  are  never  popular,  whether 
they  are  at  home  or  in  Congress,  and  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  controversy  at- 
tached to  this  suggestion,  but  I  am 
proud  of  the  work  product  of  our  com- 
mittee. We  have  come  upon  a  formula 
which  I  think  the  American  people 
will  find  fair  and  equitable. 
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We  have  aidced  the  Def  mee  Estab- 
Itehment  to  accept  $9  billion  in  mend- 
ing cuts  and  we  have  aslEed  domestic 
protmnm  to  accept  the  same  $9  billion 
in  cuts.  We  have  matched  with  $18  bil- 
lion in  revenues  those  cuts,  to  bring  us 
to  our  deficit  reduction  leveL 

I  might  say  that  our  woi^  product  Is 
as  good  or  betbtr  than  the  President's, 
but  I  think  that  will  be  the  subject  of 
deiiate  in  the  days  ahead. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  this 
budget  that  I  am  particularly  proud 
of.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  met 
the  deUcft  reduction  targets,  we  have 
done  it  with  sane  feeling  and  compas- 
sion. In  several  areas  of  particular  Im- 
portance to  me,  we  have  redirected 
priorities  so  that  we  spend  money 
where  it  is  needed  In  America. 

In  one  area  in  particular.  Infant 
mortality,  our  Nation  has  fallen  dra- 
matipally  over  the  last  20  or  30  years. 
We  are  directing  resources  to  make 
certain  that  the  babies  and  infants 
who  are  dying  today  can  be  served  to- 
morrow. 

We  are  putting  another  $300  million 
into  AIDS  research  and  education. 
That  is  absolutely  essential.  We  are  di- 
recting funds  to  chapter  I  education 
programs  that  are  so  Important  to 
make  certain  that  oiur  children  have  a 
chance  in  the  future. 

There  wHl  be  a  lot  of  debate  In  the 
days  ahead  about  this  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  House  in 
consideration  of  our  budget  for  next 
year.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  approach  to  it. 
I  will  be  supporting  it.  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues. 


IT  IS  PAST  TIME  TO  RAISE  THE 
BONIMUM  WAGE 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremarta.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
before  In  our  history  have  Americans 
allowed  so  much  time  to  pass  without 
an  increase  In  the  minimum  wage.  It 
has  now  been  more  than  6  years  and  3 
months  since  the  mimlmiim  wage  was 
last  Increased.  That  Is  a  new  record  In 
America,  one  that  I  do  not  think  we 
are  particularly  proud. 

Real  minimum  wages  are  now  at  the 
lowest  point  that  they  have  been  since 
the  mid-1950's.  Real  minimum  wages 
have  declined  26  percent  in  Just  this 
half  decade  of  the  1980's. 

Minimum  wage  has  now  slipped 
below  40-percent  less  than  the  average 
wage  In  this  country;  the  first  time 
that  has  happened  since  1949. 

It  is  past  time  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage. 


LONG-TERM  CARE  INSURANCE 
POR  THE  ELDERLY  ACT  OF  1987 

(BCr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 


the  bouse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarics.) 

Iff.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
cer.  today  I  am  reintroducing  leg- 
in  which  would  allow  Individuals 
S9Vi  and  older  to  purchase  long- 
health-care  insurance  using  IRA 
without  being  taxed.  At  a  time 
when  the  attention  of  many  Ameri- 
cans Is  focused  on  how  to  finance  the 
cost  of  catastrophic  illnesses  and  long- 
term  health  care,  it  becomes  extreme- 
ly important  to  allow  future  genera- 
tions to  better  plan  for  their  health 
care  needs.  Recognizing  that  unlimited 
Fedgral  funds  will  never  be  available 
to  D^t  all  of  the  needs  of  all  of  our 
cltizfns,  we  must  begin  to  address  al- 
tem4tive  methods  for  achieving  our 
sodu  goals. 

Ttiis  bill  Is  designed  to  stiif  t  some  of 
the  weight  of  long-term  care  financing 
away  from  Government  funded  pro- 
grams and  into  the  private  insurance 
market.  Currently,  very  few  individ- 
uals are  purchasing  long-term  care  In- 
siu-a|ice.  primarily  because  of  the  mis- 
conception that  Medicare  will  provide 
for  ^ch  care.  As  the  general  public  be- 
comes more  aware  of  the  limitations  of 
the  Medicare  Program,  the  need  for 
alternative  protection  for  long-term 
care  will  increase.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  ttUs  bill  wiU  create  a  better  envi- 
ronnient  for  the  growth  of  the  pur- 
chase of  such  policies  and,  thus,  assure 
more  elderly  better  access  to  nursing 
home  facilities  or  patient  care  at  home 
in  tl|e  future. 


budget  r^lution  to  you  as  a  fair  doc- 
imient. 


a  1020 


BUDGETT  COMMITTEE'S 
PROPOSAL  DESCRIBED  AS  FAIR 

(M^.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
perniission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rem4rks.) 

MA.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
here!  to  speak  out  in  favor  of  the 
bud^t  resolution  passed  yesterday  by 
the  ^ouse  Budget  Committee. 

I  loiow  that,  from  the  outside,  it  Is 
easy  to  criticize  this  document  as  not 
givii|g  enough  money  to  some  pro- 
graitts,  or  giving  too  much  to  others. 
But  let  me  tell  you  after  spending 
manf  long  hours  arguing  over  this 
budget,  I  can  say  with  all  sincerity 
that  this  Is  a  fair  proposal. 

This  budget  promises  genuine,  long- 
term  reductions  In  the  Federal  deficit 
and  does  not  rely  on  phony,  one-time 
saviiigs  like  asset  sales. 

Uiflike  the  President's  budget,  this 
budget  provides  adequate  fimding  for 
eduoation  and  housing  programs,  and 
it  doies  not  trash  rural  America. 

We  on  the  Budget  Committee  have 
worlted  hard  to  come  up  with  genuine 
defieit  reductions  out  of  programs 
whl<jh  were  already  under  financial 
stress.  I  believe  we  have  succeeded.  I 
would     once     again    commend     this 
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\  lALES.  A  POOR  ALTERNA- 
TO  RAISING  TAXES 


TTVE 

(Mr.  N  OODT  asked  and  was  given 
permi88i(  m  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  fnd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  I 

Mr.  14(X>DY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
moming>  headlines  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  emt>lazoned  one  particular 
feature  of  the  Democratic  budget 
package:  $18  billion  In  taxes  for  1988. 

As  wej  consider  next  year's  budget 
and  how*  to  raise  the  revenues  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  budget  deficit  down, 
let  us  f oCus  for  a  minute  on  the  Presi- 
dent's al^mative  that  he  proposed  to 
that  $18  billion  in  taxes.  The  Presi- 
dent protx)6es  $21  billion  in  revenues, 
$9  billioii  of  which  would  be  achieved 
through  asset  sales.  Let  me  spend  a 
moment  to  discuss  asset  sales. 

Asset  sales  have  precisely  the  same 
effect  on,'  the  budget  deficit  as  printing 
bonds.  In  both  cases  you  take  Govern- 
ment pap?er  and  you  sell  it  to  the 
public  to  get  some  short-term  revenue 
for  the  (3k>vemment,  and  the  result  is 
you  put  yourself  In  a  deeper  hole  the 
next  year  and  the  next  year  and  the 
next  year  as  a  result  of  that  short- 
term  cash  you  received  up  front. 

In  both  cases  we  use  private  savings 
that  sho|tild  be  going  into  productive 
capital  to  improve  our  productivity 
and  competitiveness.  And  we  borrow 
it;  we  ao^  it  up  from  private  savings 
and  put  I  it  into  running  the  (jtovem- 
ment  on  [a  daily  basis  rather  than  put- 
ting it  mto  real  investment.  So  on 
both  financial  grounds  and  economic 
groimds,iasset  sales  are  the  worst  pos- 
sible waSr  to  go.  They  deceive  the 
public  into  thinking  that  we  have 
raised  revenues. 

If  we  are  going  to  raise  revenues,  if 
we  are  ^ing  to  raise  taxes,  which  is 
the  pric«  of  a  civilized  society,  let  us 
do  it  prdperly  and  not  resort  to  asset 
sales,  which  only  puts  us  in  a  deeper 
hole  and  has  the  equivalent  effect  of 
printing  ponds. 


AN 


IIL  POOL'S  BUDGET 


(Mr.  LtJNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permissian  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.! 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  was  any  question  that  yesterday 
was  April  Fool's  Day,  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  put  aside  when  one  looks 
at  the  bndget  that  was  brought  to  us. 

The  pievious  speaker  said  that  the 
price  of  a  civilized  society  is  the  price 
of  raising  taxes.  Yes;  it  is  raising  those 
taxes  thiit  are  necessary,  but  not  con- 
tinually Rising  the  rates  of  taxes,  as 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  seei  a  adamant  to  achieve. 


If  we  have  no  change  In  the  tax 
structure  at  present,  over  the  next  5 
years  we  wiU  have  an  increase  in  tax 
collections  of  $400  billion,  and  what 
we  are  saying,  if  we  adopt  their 
budget,  is  that  the  American  people 
are  led  to  think  that  we  are  adding 
$400  billion  by  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year,  and  that  means  that  every  year 
thereafter  we  will  have  $400  bUlion 
more  of  their  money  for  Federal 
spending.  And  that  Is  not  enough; 
they  say  we  cannot  bring  our  budgets 
into  balance  with  this  amount  of 
money,  that  we  need  to  tax  the  people 
even  more  than  we  have  today. 

As  we  are  talking  about  competitive- 
ness, as  we  are  talking  about  making 
American  industry  more  competitive 
worldwide,  I  cannot  understand  how 
imposing  more  taxes  on  the  American 
worker,  on  the  American  businessmen 
and  women,  and  on  the  American  con- 
sumer is  the  way  to  make  ourselves 
more  competitive  In  the  world  market- 
place. It  leads  us  absolutely  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  was  April 
Pool's  Day.  Unfortimately,  the  Joke  is 
on  the  American  people. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  schedule  for  the  balance  of 
the  week  and  for  next  week,  and  I  am 
happy  to  yield  for  that  purpose  to  the 
distlngtiished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  FOLETf.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  whip  for 
jrielding,  and  I  wonder  if  he  will  yield 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  making  two 
unanimous-consent  requests  prior  to 
discussing  the  program? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Absolutely,  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

HOUR  OF  MKBTniaS  OR  WZDNISIMT  HKZT  AMD 
THX7B8DAT  HXXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  April  7, 
1987.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday.  April  8.  1987,  and  that 
when  the  House  adjoiims  on  Wednes- 
day, April  8.  1987,  it  adjoiun  to  meet 
at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  April  9,  1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rowijun)  of  Georgia).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MAKING  ni  OROKB  CAIX  OF  TRX  CONSUTT 
CAIKHSAR  OH  T0KSDAT  HXXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  be  In  order  on  Tues- 
day. April  7,  1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  l£r.  Speaker,  in  further 
response  to  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can whip,  the  schedule  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  week  and  next  week  is  as 
follows: 

There  Is  no  legislative  business 
scheduled  for  today.  Tomorrow  the 
House  will  not  be  in  session 

On  Monday,  April  6,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  in  pro  forma  session,  and 
on  Tuesday,  April  7,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  to  consider  the  Consent 
Calendar  and  two  bills  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  as  follows: 
HJl.  148,  Michigan  wilderness;  and 
H.R.  1728,  to  extend  the  commod- 
ities demonstration  program  under  the 
School  Lunch  Act. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  April  8.  9,  and  10,  the  House 
will  meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Wediiesday  and 
Thursday  and,  if  necessary,  Friday  to 
consider  an  unnumbered  House  con- 
current resolution,  which  is  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  hope  that  it 
will  be  possible,  after  consultation 
with  the  minority,  to  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  House  to  begin  the  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  budget  on  Tuesday 
next  week,  Tuesday,  April  7. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distingxiished  majority 
leader  Just  a  couple  of  questions  about 
the  announcement  he  made  relative  to 
the  schedule  for  next  week. 

It  appears  that  we  will  convene  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  at 
10,  although  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman asked  for  the  10  o'clock  time 
on  Friday  yet. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  teU  the  genUe- 
man  that  is  the  normal  time  the 
House  would  meet.  It  does  not  require 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LOTT.  All  right.  But  if  we  are  in 
on  Friday,  it  would  be  the  gentleman's 
Intent  to  come  in  at  10? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  there  Is  a  session  on 
Friday,  we  intend  to  come  in  at  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  note  that  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  that 
had  been  on  the  schedule  earlier,  first 
for  rule  consideration  today.  Thurs- 
day, and  then  to  be  considered  next 
week,  does  not  now  appear  on  the 
schedule  at  all. 

Is  It  the  majority's  Intention  not  to 
bring  up  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  before  the  Easter  district 
work  period,  and  are  there  any  plans 
about  when  it  may  come  up.  if  at  all? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect, it  Is  not  our  intention  to  come  up 
with  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  consideration  of  the  rule  or  for 
consideration  of  the  appropriation 
itself  until  sometime  after  the  Easter 
recess.  The  reason  again  Is  the  urgen- 
cy of  considering  the  budget  resolu- 


tion before  the  recess  begins  next 
week  diulng  what  we  assume  will  be  a 
tight  schedule  even  if  we  can  persuade 
the  gentleman's  side  to  give  us  permis- 
sion to  begin  the  debate  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  information. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
corrected  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
the  meeting  on  Friday.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  jrleld  f\irther,  I  have  one 
more  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

HOUR  or  MBRmO  OR  nUSAT  RETT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  April  9, 
1987,  it  adjourn  to  meet,  imless  there 
Is  some  further  order  of  the  House,  at 
10  a.m.  on  Friday,  April  10, 1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  ask, 
does  the  gentleman  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  trade  bill?  I  imderstood  there 
was  some  unanimous-consent  request 
pending  perhaps  with  respect  to  the 
trade  legislation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

uuownaan  to  morsat,  aful  6.  isst 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DISPERSIRG  WITH  CALKRD&E  WSIMISSDAT 

Busnnss  or  wkdrxsoat  rxxt 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next.        

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 

FKRMISSIOR  POH  COMMiiiUli  TO  HAVE  URTIL  6 

pji.  MORDAT,  Aran,  e,  ibit  to  nui  rzportb 

or  HJL  3 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  each  of  the 
committees  receiving  referral  of  the 
bill  H.R.  3  have  until  6  pjn.  on 
Monday.  April  6.  to  file  their  report  on 
that  bill.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  Intend  to 
object,  but  I  would  Just  like  to  point 
out  that  this  bill.  H.R.  3.  Is  trade  legis- 
lation, and  the  proper  title,  I  believe, 
would  be  the  Omnibiis  Trade  Act.  I 
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want  to  ny  that  I  am  very  pleased 
tbat  that  legUatton  ia  belns  woiiced 
on  in  a  btpartiian  way.  {Mtrticvdarly 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
I  undostand  that  It  had  an  over- 
whelming vote  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  while  there  may  be  some  dif- 
ferences about  certain  sections  in  the 
different  committees— and  several 
conunlttees  are  included— I  think  that 
is  the  way  this  House  should  operate, 
and  I  want  to  commend  the  majority 
leader  for  the  effort  that  is  being  put 
forward,  and  in  the  spirit  of  that 
effcvt  we  certainly  would  have  no  ob- 
Jccticm  to  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  is 
there  objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the 
gentlonan  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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EDUCATION  DAY  U.S-A. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  ISr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  futher  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  200) 
to  designate  April  10,  1987,  as  "Educa- 
tion Day  U.S.A.."  and  ask  for  its  inune- 
diate  consideration. 

The  Clei^  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  rifl^t  to  object,  I  do  not 
object  but  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
abjections  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  200  to  desig- 
nate April  10,  1987,  as  "Education  Day 
XJJBJL" 

The  quality  of  education  is  essential 
to  America's  heritage  of  political  free- 
dom and  cultural  achievements.  Our 
schools  are  vital  in  that  they  provide 
for  our  technical  and  scientific  compe- 
tence. Education  holds  the  key  to  the 
future  of  our  countries  higher  educa- 
tion goals;  and  by  designating  April  10. 
1987,  as  "Education  Day,  XJ£Ji"  we 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  the  necessity  of  continuing  to 
maintain  and  improve  our  educational 
system. 

I  feel  that  in  the  future  our  Nation 
must  rely  more  and  more  on  a  highly 
educated  citizenry  to  compete  with 
other  nations  of  the  world:  therefore, 
we  must  nuture  our  desire  for  learadng 
to  motivate  students  and  teachers  to 
assure  that  we  maintain  the  leader- 
ship necessary  to  continue  our  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

In  this  resolution  we  call  attention 
to  the  Lubavitch  movement  which 
prmnoted  many  of  the  ethical  values 


and|  principles  upon  which  our  great 
Nation  was  founded.  It  is  only  fitting 
that  in  choosing  this  date  we  honor 
the  leader  of  the  movement.  Rabbi 
Menachem  Mendall  Scheerson.  whose 
85tH  birthday  falls  on  April  10,  1087. 
Sinqe  1980  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendall 
Scheerson  has  been  the  leader  of  the 
Lubdvitch  international  which  is  the 
largest  branch  of  the  Hassidic  move- 
ment. It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure to  Join  the  many  admirers  of  the 
"rebbe"  especially  my  constituents  at 
the  Chabad  House  in  Rockville. 

I  ^trongly  urge  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  focuses  attention  on  Ameri- 
ca's! education  that  is  so  vital  to  our 
futiire  competitiveness  with  other  na- 
tion^ 

Mr.  MtCHEL  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about  House 
Joint  Resolution  200,  requesting  the  President 
to  designate  April  10,  1987,  as  "Education 
Day,!U.S.A." 

At^  with  the  distinguished  msiority  leader, 
TOMj  Foley,  I  am  sponsoring  this  resolution. 
I'm  wppy  to  t>e  part  of  this  worthy  venture. 
I  said  last  year,  I  think  It  is  fitting  that  the 
and  minority  leaders,  should  cosport- 
sor  Such  a  resolution.  It  deals  with  a  subject 
that  vartscerKls  partisan  cortsideration. 

we  are  seeing  a  retiirth  of  the  Old  American 
idea  of  progress  through  education  for  all 
Americarra.  Thaf  s  still  a  great  idea. 

April  10  also  happens  to  be  ttie  85th  t)irth- 
day  Of  a  remarkable  religkjus  leader,  Rabbi 
Menachem  Mendefl  Schneerson. 

He  is  the  internationally  rerKMvned  and  re- 
spe<ied  leader  of  the  Lut>avitch  movement 
wtw^i  actively  promotes  education  programs 
at  mpre  than  120  centers  in  40  States. 

TNb  Lubavitch  movement,  fourxied  in  the 
18th  century,  has  as  its  philosophical  founda- 
tkxi  three  tMisic  elements— wisdom,  under- 
standing, and  knowledge. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  ttiat  the  move- 
men^  under  the  Inspired  leadership  of  the 
man' called  the  rebbe,  has  been  so  active  in 
promoting  education. 

Lookirtg  over  my  remarks  from  last  year,  I 
cam^  upon  a  fact  I  want  to  share  with  you 
tod4. 

Tl|9  movement  whk:h  tf>e  rebbe  heads 
takes  its  name  from  a  Russian  city,  Lut>avitch, 
which,  translated  Into  English  means,  city  of 
k>ve. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  love  of  one's  reli- 
gK)u$  heritage,  k>ve  of  learning— that  is  at  the 

a  of  the  Lubavitch  movement  and  at  the 
of  our  resolution. 

I'tlt  pleased  once  again  to  honor  a  great 
mart  and  to  support  such  a  fine  Idea. 

Ikirs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
theie  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
ge^leman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  fallows: 

H  J.  Rxs.  200 

W|iMreas  Congress  recognizes  the  histori- 
cal trsdltion  of  ethical  values  and  principles 
whli  :h  are  the  basis  of  civlUzed  society  and 
upofi  which  our  great  Nation  was  founded; 
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Whereas  these  ethical  values  and  princi- 
ples have  l>een  the  bedrock  of  society  from 
the  dawQ  of  civlUzaUon,  when  they  were 
known  asjthe  Seven  Noahide  laws; 

Whereas  without  these  ethical  values  and 
principles  the  edifice  of  civilization  stands 
In  serious  peril  of  returning  to  chaos; 

Whereas  society  is  profoundly  concerned 
with  the  recent  weakening  of  these  princi- 
ples that  has  resulted  In  crises  that  belea- 
guer and  threaten  the  fabric  of  dviUaed  so- 
ciety;       I 

Where4B  the  Justified  preoccupation  with 
these  crises  must  not  let  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  iqse  sight  of  their  responsibility  to 
historical  ethical  values  from 
ed  past  to  the  generations  of 

the  Lubavitch  movonent  has 
id  promoted  these  ethical  values 
des  throughout  the  world;  and 
Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel 
Schneerson,  leader  of  the  Lulwvltch  move- 
ment, is  imlversally  respected  and  revered 
and  his  ^hty-flf th  birthday  falls  on  April 
10, 1987:  Kow.  therefore,  be  it 

RetolveA  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of  Rep- 
re*entati9es  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Conffrku  aatembled.  That  April  10.  1987. 
the  blrttiday  of  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel 
Schneerson,  leader  and  head  of  the  world- 
wide Lubavitch  movement.  Is  designated  as 
"Education  Day,  nJB.A.".  The  President  is 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


AMBTDII 


'  m  TBS  ItATTntX  OP  A  SUBSTITUTE 
I  OITKRBD  BT  MR.  SXKOHSKI 


Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  ameiidment  in  the  natiu%  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sulMtitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Sikorski: 

Strike  but  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  Insert:  That  April  10.  1987  the  birthday 
of  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel  Schneerson, 
leader  and  bead  of  the  worldwide  LulMivitch 
movement,  is  designated  as  "Education  Day. 
UJ3.A.".  The  President  Is  requested  to  issue 
a  proclaiaation  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  otiserve  such  day  with 
approprii|te  ceremonies  and  activities.  We 
also  call  pn  heads  of  state  of  the  world  to 
Join  our  president  In  this  tribute  by  signing 
the  international  scroll  of  honor  which  will 
be  preseated  In  their  respective  countries 
this  year  bf  "celebration  85." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  ^f  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentlem^  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Si- 

KORSKlli 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  ^P^^AKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  J^int  resolution  was  ordered  to 
beei 


'  TO  THK  FRKAMBLX  OPPSKXD  BT  MR. 
SIKORSKI 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  Preamble  offered  by 
Mr.  Sikokski:  At  the  end  of  the  preamble, 
strike  ":  Now.  therefore  l>e  It"  and  Insert  the 
following  two  clauses: 


Whereas  in  tribute  to  this  great  spiritual 
leader,  "the  rebt>e"  this,  his  85th  year  will 
be  seen  as  the  year  of  "turn  and  retiu-n", 
the  year  in  which  we  turn  to  an  education 
which  will  return  the  world  to  the  moral 
and  ethical  values  contained  In  the  Seven 
Noahide  Laws; 

Whereas  tills  will  l>e  reflected  In  an  Inter- 
national scroll  of  honor  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  other  heads 
of  state:  Now,  therefore,  t)e  it 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  to  the 
preamble  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  SikosskiI. 

The  amendment  to  the  preamble 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Joint  resolution  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.R.  1049.  LEOISLA-nON  TO 
FORCE  UTILITY  COMPANIES 
TO  Rjmt'UND  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAXES  TO  UTILITY  CUSTOM- 
ERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Dorgan]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address  an  im- 
portant issue;  the  subject  of  legislation 
I  have  Introduced  in  Congress,  and  the 
subject  of  quite  an  interesting  debate 
in  recent  days. 

The  bill  is  HJl.  1049,  the  Utility 
Ratepayer  Refund  Act.  I  would  like  to 
take  Just  a  minute  to  describe  the 
story  of  H.R.  1049.  When  utility  com- 
panies in  this  cotuitry,  electric  compa- 
nies, gas  companies,  telephone  compa- 
nies, charge  their  customers  for  that 
kilowatt  hoiu-  or  that  telephone  serv- 
ice, they  impose  a  charge  on  the  cus- 
tomer that  includes  the  Federal 
income  taxes  that  these  companies  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  on  their  profits. 

The  trick  is,  even  though  they  get 
the  money  from  their  customers  to 
pay  their  Federal  income  taxes,  they 
do  not  pay  their  Federal  income  taxes. 
They  do  not  have  to  pay,  because  the 
Federal  income  taxes  are  deferred  for 
a  number  of  reasons:  ACRS,  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  and  so  on.  Thus, 
while  they  collect  the  income  tax 
money  from  the  customer  now.  often 
they  do  not  repay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  25  or  30  years. 

Sixty  billion  dollars;  that  is  with  a 
"b."   $60   bilUon   has   been   coUected 


from  the  customers  of  electric  compa- 
nies, gas  companies  and  telephone 
companies  around  this  country.  Sixty 
billion  dollars  they  now  have  of  the 
customers'  money  which  they  collect- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  paying  Federal 
income  taxes,  but  which  they  have  not 
yet  paid. 

Of  that  $60  billion.  $15  billion  will 
never  be  paid  because  the  tax  bill  last 
year  reduced  the  corporate  income  tax 
rate  from  46  to  34  percent.  So,  $15  bil- 
lion now  held  by  the  utility  companies 
will  never  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Question:  Should  that  $15  billion  be 
refunded  to  the  customer?  Answer. 
Yes.  Second  question:  When?  The  util- 
ity companies  say  later,  much  later;  in 
some  cases,  30  years  from  now.  In  the 
tax  reform  bill  last  year,  without 
debate,  a  barrier  was  written  into  it 
which  prevents  the  State  regulatory 
agencies,  who  would  normally  deter- 
mine when  the  utilities  should  send 
that  money  back,  from  determining 
when  the  refund  to  the  customer 
should  be  made. 

That  was  unprecedented  but  it  was 
done.  I  have  introduced  legislation, 
HJl.  1049,  to  undo  it.  I  believe  we 
should  let  the  State  regulatory  au- 
thorities determine  when  that  $15  bil- 
lion ought  to  be  refimded  to  the  cus- 
tomers. The  utility  companies,  of 
course,  are  upset  about  that.  They 
want  to  keep  the  $15  billion  as  long  as 
they  can.  I  understand  why  they 
would  want  to  do  that.  Look  what  util- 
ity companies  are  doing,  they  are  di- 
versifying into  other  areas.  I  have  got 
some  stories  with  me  today.  Here  ts  a 
utility  company  that  bought  two  747's 
and  leased  them  to  KLM  Royal  Dutch 
Airlines.  Another  utility  company 
bought  satellite  networks  for  hospi- 
tals: financial  services;  telecommunica- 
tions. One  of  them  is  trying  to  buy  a 
major  league  baseball  team.  These  are 
the  same  utility  companies  which  tell 
us  that  they  really  need  this  money  to 
build  utility  plants  to  continue  main- 
taining their  services. 

D  1040 

I  say  this  $15  billion  is  the  custom- 
er's. It  belongs  to  the  customer  and  it 
ought  to  go  back  to  the  customer.  The 
bill  I  have  introduced,  H.R.  1049.  does 
not  send  it  back  immediately.  It 
simply  lets  State  regulators  determine 
when  this  $15  bilUon  goes  back.  That 
is  what  the  issue  is. 

Utility  companies  are  nmning  aU 
over  Capitol  Hill  telling  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  "Oh,  no,  this  is  a  dis- 
astrous piece  of  legi^tion.  We  can't 
give  this  money  back.  This  would  be 
an  awful  thing." 

This  bill  does  not  require  it  to  be 
sent  back  immediately,  as  has  been 
falsely  represented  in  many  of  the 
visits  on  this  Hill.  This  bill  restores 
the  authority  to  the  State  regulatory 
bodies  to  determine  when  the  money 


is  returned  to  taxpayers.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  this  biU  does. 

We  have  18  cosponsors  on  this  bill 
today.  I  hope  we  will  get  more. 

I  imderstand  why  the  utility  compa- 
nies do  not  like  it.  I  would  not  like  It 
either  if  I  had  $15  billion  of  s<Hnebody 
else's  money  and  somebody  was  saying 
to  me,  "You  have  to  give  it  back."  But 
we  ought  to  give  it  back  now.  If  we  let 
the  utilities  give  it  back  in  30  years, 
it's  the  same  as  promising  somebody 
steak  when  their  teeth  are  gone.  Why 
give  a  refund  30  years  later?  Half  the 
folks  will  be  dead  that  paid  this  money 
in.  That  $15  billion  ought  to  go  back 
on  a  timely  basis.  That  is  what  this 
issue  is  about. 

You  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  of  debate 
in  the  coining  weeks  about  this  legisla- 
tion. We  are  going  to  have  a  hearing 
on  this  legislation  at  some  point  in  the 
months  ahead  in  the  Wajrs  and  Means 
Committee.  The  utility  companies  are 
going  to  keep  screaming  that  this  is 
unf adr.  The  fact  is  they  are  wrong.  I  do 
not  care  how  big  they  are.  I  do  not 
care  how  badly  they  say  they  want  the 
money.  The  money  does  not  belong  to 
them.  The  money  belongs  to  the 
American  consiuner  and  that  is  where 
the  money  ought  to  go.  It  ought  to  go 
on  the  basis  of  a  Judgment  made  by 
the  State  utility  commissioners  as  to 
when  that  refund  should  be  made, 
based  on  the  economic  health  of  that 
utility  coim>any.  If  they  have  got 
money  to  buy  747's  to  lease  from  for- 
eign airlines,  then  they  have  money  to 
refund  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  outline  this  for  my  col- 
leagues. I  expect  we  are  going  to  hear 
a  lot  and  see  a  lot  about  this  issue  in 
the  weeks  ahead.  I  just  want  them  "all 
to  understand  exactly  what  the  issue 
is,  not  what  it  is  being  portrayed  as  by 
some  who  have  a  special  interest  in 
trjring  to  keep  hold  of  $15  billion  that 
is  not  theirs. 


NEW  STRATEGIES  FOR  THE 
WAR  ON  POVERTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harris).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Ltthcrkr]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  25 
years  ago.  socialist  Michael  Harring- 
ton stung  the  conscience  of  America 
with  an  expos6  of  economic  distress  in 
our  Nation.  Entitled  "The  Other 
America."  Harrington's  book  described 
the  breakdown  of  family  life  and  the 
incessant  despair  characteristic  of 
what  he  dubbed  the  culture  of  pover- 
ty. Troubling  as  those  words  must 
have  been  to  the  Americans  of  the 
New  Frontier,  they  must  give  an  even 
greater  sense  of  unease  to  Americans 
today.  For  although  Harrington's  trea- 
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tlw  helped  to  ignite  a  multl-billlon- 
doXtMT  war  on  poverty  that  now  con- 
aaigUa  doaens  of  Oovemment  agencies 
and  procrains.  we  cannot  hide  from 
aoaring  teenage  pregnancy  rates,  long 
torm  reliance  on  Oovemment  asslst- 
anoe  and  the  other  manifestations  of 
an  entrenched  welfare  culture. 

Indeed.  Americans  need  to  recognize 
that  predaely  because  welfare  has 
become  a  culture,  we  need  a  cultiu^I 
assault  on  poverty  that  enlists  Govern- 
ment and  society  as  a  whole  in  an 
effort  to  root  doiendency  out  from 
local  economies  and  from  the  minds  of 
the  poor.  First,  we  must  identify  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  cul- 
ture we  seek  to  transform.  Then  the 
public  and  private  sectors  must  Join 
forces  to  convince  the  behaviorally  de- 
pendent of  the  value  our  society  places 
on  their  participation  in  it.  To  pre- 
serve that  participation,  we  must  dem- 
onstrate that  our  society  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  growth  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  In  the  long  run.  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  meet  the  economic  and 
political  challenges  of  the  21st  century 
may  hinge  upon  a  union  of  Americans 
seeing  new  frontiers  on  their  person- 
al and  community  horizons. 

Across  the  country,  scholars  and 
politicians  have  Joined  together  to  cast 
a  resounding  "no  confidence"  vote 
against  our  present  welfare  system.  In 
particular,  four  major  reports  pub- 
UiOied  in  1986  called  for  fundamental 
changes  in  the  services  and  choices 
available  to  welfare  recipients: 

"Investing  in  Poor  Families  and 
Their  Children,"  issued  by  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association  and 
the  National  Council  of  State  Human 
Service  Administrators. 

"Ladders  Out  of  Poverty,"  a  report 
of  the  project  on  the  welfare  of  fami- 
lies, under  the  chairmanship  of  Bruce 
Babbitt  and  Arthur  Flemmlng. 

"A  New  Social  Contract,"  a  report  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Poverty  and  Wel- 
fare submitted  to  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo. 

"Up  From  Dependency,"  issued  by 
the  White  House  Low-Income  Oppor- 
tunity Woridng  Group. 

Given  the  prmninence  of  the  figures 
associated  with  these  reports,  no  one 
can  ignore  the  fact  that  they  call  for 
new  foundations  for  our  welfare  poli- 
cies—namely,  the  foimdations  of 
family  and  work.  It  is  also  highly  sig- 
nificant that  the  chairman  of  the 
House  SubccMnmlttee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance has  called  for  the  replacement  of 
AFDC  with  an  entirely  new  Family 
Support  Program. 

While  pollcjrmakers  and  opinion 
shapers  insist  on  an  overhaul  of  our 
public  assistance  programs,  some  may 
find  it  difficult  to  pinpoint  exactly 
what  is  wrong  with  the  present  net- 
motk  of  aid.  If  we  look  at  income  level 
statistics,  we  find  that  the  number  of 
Americans  living  in  poverty  has  de- 
clined in  the  past  two  decades  from  17 
percent  in  1965  to  14  percent  in  1985. 


Moteover,  about  2  million  Americans- 
out  of  a  total  of  7  million- fall  short 
of  the  poverty  line  by  only  $2,000. 
Given  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment provided  some  (59  billion  in 
non^^sh  benefits  in  1985,  it  seems  un- 
llkdy  that  many  of  those  who  appear 
to  be  poor  in  fact  remain  so  after  ben- 
efiting from  Medicaid,  food  stamps 
and  similar  programs.  Although  we 
mugt  avoid  convenient  presumptions 
about  the  well-being  of  the  elderly, 
the  Complex  weave  of  our  Government 
safety  net  does  in  fact  require  closer 
scn|tiny  of  the  status  of  senior  citi- 
zen^.  According  to  the  American  En- 
ter^se  Institute's  Woridng  Seminar 
on  Welfare  Policy,  'The  avaUabillty  of 
Medicare  in  1985.  disbursing  $565  mil- 
lloni  to  20  million  patients,  has  helped 
to  clumge  the  meaning  of  poverty  for 
the  lelderly."  While  29  percent  of  those 
ovei  65  lived  on  incomes  below  the 
poverty  line  in  1966,  that  figure  has 
plummeted  to  13  percent  as  of  1985.  If 
we  giclude  noncash  benefits  like  Medi- 
care in  the  calculations,  we  find  only  3 
percent  of  the  elderly  in  the  poverty 
sector. 

In  smn.  Uncle  Sam  merits  high 
maifcs  for  reducing  the  numbers  of 

iricans     in     desperate     economic 

its.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Feder- 
tvemment    deserves    a    falling 

le  for  its  treatment  of  those  who 
in  poverty.  In  a  1962  message 

longress.  President  Kennedy  asked 
welfare  reform  efforts  "stress  the 
Ity  and  preservation  of  the 
faolly  unit."  He  insisted  that  the 
put]  Ic  assistance  programs  "contribute 
to  t  tie  attack  on  dependency.  Juvenile 
deli  iquency,  family  breakdown,  illegit- 
imacy, ill  health  and  disability."  Re- 
markably, a  survey  of  the  effects  of 
our  present  welfare  system  on  chil- 
dren. Juveniles  and  young  adults  in 
poverty  reveal  that  that  very  system 
has  faUed  precisely  those  sectors  of 
our  population  that  it  was  designed  it 
heli>.  Across  all  economic  strata,  the 
intage    of    families    headed    by 

le  women  has  risen  from  8  percent 

.962  to  21   percent  in   1985.  But 

am^ng  i)oor  families  with  children,  the 

>rtion    of    families    headed    by 

len  has  soared  from  30  to  56  per- 
The  Woridng  Seminar  reports 
46  percent  of  children  on  AFDC 
in  1983  were  bom  to  unmarried  par- 
ent*. Also  in  1983,  teenagers  had 
270,000  children  out  of  wedlock  and  an 
astounding  450,000  abortions.  By  1980, 
ov^  50  percent  of  AFDC  fimds  went 
to  mothers  who  had  first  given  birth 
as  Onagers.  By  1080,  these  teenage 
parents  made  up  71  percent  of  all 
AFt>C  mothers  imder  30. 

Ift>t  surprisingly,  these  abstract  sta- 
tistics can  translate  into  some  very 
rea)  suffering  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor.  Low-income  subsistence  presents 
grave  material  and  psychological  chal- 
lenges to  traditional  family  units.  The 
Anierican  Public  Welfare  Association 
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has  retorted  that  children  in  poor 
families  suffer  from  more  frequent 
and  mofe  violent  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect than  children  from  other  seg- 
ments pf  the  population.  But  the 
stress  elf  these  challenges  grows  ex- 
ponentiilly  when  mothers  and  chil- 
dren most  face  them  alone.  And  one 
finds  it!  difficult  to  imagine  how  a 
mother  who  possesses  lltUe  more  ma- 
turity than  her  chUd  copes  with  the 
pressiu-^  of  economic  survival.  Clear- 
ly, the  Federal  Government's  crusade 
to  insulgte  poor  people  from  economic 
realities  and  responsibilities  has  left 
them  more  vulnerable  than  ever  to 
personal  disaster  of  the  first  order. 

Unfortunately,  this  dispiriting  con- 
clusion applies  not  only  to  AFDC  re- 
cipients, but  to  young  male  constitu- 
tents  of  the  welfare  culture  as  well. 

D  1050 

We  al  know  about  the  grim  employ- 
ment St  itistics  for  black  teenagers  and 
young  idults.  Nevertheless,  I  find  it 
startllny  that  the  labor  force  partici- 
pation rate  for  black  males  ages  16  to 
24  has  plunged  during  the  supposed 
"war  onj  poverty."  While  59  percent  of 
young  bjlack  males  found  emplosrment 
in  1962,  only  44  percent  did  so  last 
year.  A$  of  1984,  almost  one-half  of 
this  same  group  had  zero— I  repeat, 
zero — wcrk  experience.  Given  the  fact 
that  so  I  many  residents  of  our  inner 
cities  cannot  even  obtain  a  Job  refer- 
ence, let  alone  an  actual  position,  it's 
no  surpflse  that  many  of  them  submit 
to  hope! 

In  1986,  Richard  Freeman  and  Harry 
Holzer  analyzed  the  roots  of  black  em- 
ployment difficulties  in  "The  Black 
Youth  unemployment  Crisis."  They 
reject  s^ple  explanations  in  favor  of 
social  pfithologies  which  they  believe 
handicap  black  youths  before  they 
even  consider  competition  in  the  Job 
market.  In  their  conclusion.  Freeman 
and  HolEer  state: 

Black  youths  from  welfare  homes  with 
the  same  family  Income  and  otherwise  com- 
parable to  youths  from  nonwelfare  homes 
had  a  much  worse  experience  in  the  Job 
ma^et.  fTouths  living  in  public  housing 
projects  also  did  less  well  than  youths  living 
in  private  housing.  Thus,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  19  to  24  year  olds  who  re- 
ceived no  public  assistance  and  who  did  not 
live  in  public  housing  was  28  percent  in 
1979.  Among  those  from  families  on  welfare, 
the  uneo^ployment  rate  rose  to  43.8  percent. 
And  among  those  whose  families  collected 
welfare  qnd  lived  In  public  housing,  the  un- 
employn^ent  rate  soared  to  52  percent. 

So  we|  have  gone  from  28  percent  up 
to  52  percent  with  those  two  charac- 
teristic^ 

Dependence  on  welfare,  it  would 
appear  from  this  assessment,  not  only 
reduces  the  probability  of  onployment 
but  at  times  can  transform  a  Job 
search  Into  little  more  than  a  roll  of 
thedlca. 

How  ]  lave  such  good  intentions  pro- 
duced 9uch  catastrophic  results?  Re- 


cently, a  group  of  scholars  and  public 
officials  met  under  the  aegis  of  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  and 
agreed  that  "behavioral  dependency" 
has  perverted  the  destinies  of  many 
welfare  recipients.  For  too  long,  pol- 
icymakers have  presumed  that  destitu- 
tion and  unemployment  are  material 
conditions.  In  reality,  continuing  pov- 
erty has  profound  psychological  ef- 
fects that  leave  individuals  unsure  of 
themselves  and  resentful  of  a  society 
that  appears  to  have  forgotten  them. 
In  "A  Community  of  Self-Rellance," 
the  participants  in  AEI's  Woridng 
Seminar  on  Welfare  Policy  dissect  the 
body  of  this  alienation.  "What  is  dis- 
tinctive about  behavioral  dependen- 
cy," they  write,  "is  its  moral  or  attitu- 
dlnal  component,  manifest  in  an  in- 
ability to  cope  on  the  part  of  the  many 
able-bodied  adults.  Two  of  its  major 
causes  are,  on  the  one  hand,  female- 
headed  households  and,  on  the  other, 
nonwoiiL  In  these  two  areas  in  par- 
ticular, little  progress  can  be  made  in 
reducing  dependency  apart  from  a 
heightened  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility." 

The  Woridng  Seminar  participants 
continue: 

Yet  moral  behavior  seldom  springs  from 
resolute  individuals  will  alone.  It  usually  re- 
quires the  social  support  of  major  institu- 
tions reinforcing  what  is  good  and  noble  in 
human  behavior  and  blaming  what  is  not.  A 
weak  social  ethos  increases  the  probability 
of  personal  failiu*es.  A  strong  ethos  nour- 
ishes and  strengthens  Individuals  who  act 
responsibly  and  blames  those  who  do  not— 
and  thereby  affects  the  probable  distribu- 
tions of  each. 

In  other  words,  those  who  have  lost 
their  place  in  our  society  need  soci- 
ety's help  in  reorienting  themselves 
toward  a  purposeful  and  productive 
lifestyle.  Handouts  from  Washington 
and  open-ended  training  programs  will 
never  supply  the  poor  with  the  sense 
of  reciprocity  they  need  in  order  to 
feel  a  part  of  our  opportunity  society. 
Reciprocal  obligations  Inform  the  poor 
that  not  only  do  we  expect  them  to  be 
productive,  but  that  we  believe  they 
can  produce  in  a  way  that  benefits  our 
Nation. 

The  Woridng  Seminar  listed  several 
options  for  implementing  this  reci- 
procity. First,  it  advised  that  Washing- 
ton and  the  State  governments  require 
all  able-bodied  recipients  of  welfare  to 
work  or  enroll  in  time-limited  training 
programs.  Second,  since  a  majority  of 
their  counterparts  living  above  the 
poverty  line  hold  part-time  or  full- 
time  jobs,  the  Woridng  Seminar  main- 
tained that  even  mothers  of  preschool 
children  must  enter  the  work  force. 
Third,  welfare  authorities  should 
Insist  that  young  mothers  complete 
their  high  school  education  so  that 
they  can  compete  in  the  employment 
marketplace.  Fourth,  Federal  and 
State  officials  should  also  expect  older 
mothers  to  find  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector  or  accept  positions  in  the  public 


sector.  Those  who  fail  to  do  so  must 
feel  the  effects  of  dear  and  fair  sanc- 
tions. Fifth,  all  of  these  cases,  welfare 
recipients  "should  be  expected  to 
regard  every  Job,  even  part-time  and  at 
the  minimum  wage,  as  an  obligation  to 
society,  as  Important  to  future  work 
experience,  and  as  an  occasion  of  self- 
development."  At  a  minimum,  work  re- 
quirements will  provide  the  poor  with 
the  job  references  that  many  of  them 
need  to  start  on  the  road  to  perma- 
nent employment.  It  seems  to  be  a 
truism  that  if  you  have  not  had  the 
first  Job,  your  opportunity  to  get  any 
other  Jobs  up  the  job  scale  are  going 
to  be  absolutely  nil. 

In  an  optimistic  contingency,  welfare 
recipients  will  gain  a  new  understand- 
ing of  their  strengths  and  capabilities 
that  wUl  empower  them  to  imdertake 
challenges  in  the  job  market.  "The  un- 
derlying principle,"  the  Working  Semi- 
nar notes  in  its  report,  "is  that  the 
welfare  system  must  be  Infused  with  a 
sense  of  obligation.  In  order  to  build  a 
sense  of  reciprocal  bonds  among  the 
meml>ers  of  the  civic  community.  That 
community  best  helps  the  able  needy 
by  including  them  within  its  own  pro- 
ductive activities." 

Since  the  Woridng  Seminar  and 
other  research  units  have  established 
broad  parameters  In  their  reform  rec- 
ommendations, it  remains  for  others 
to  determine  how  the  thrust  of  those 
suggestions  may  best  be  implemented. 
Many  In  Congress  admire  the  Employ- 
ment Training  Program  established 
under  Gov.  Michael  Dukakis.  Under 
Employment  Training— or  "ET,"  as  it 
is  itnown— the  State  government  en- 
courages welfare  recipients  to  partici- 
pate in  a  variety  of  services  designed 
to  enhance  their  employabillty.  These 
include  Job  appraisals,  career-planning 
workshops,  remedial  education,  job 
training  and  pl8u;ement  services. 
Should  an  aid  recipient  decide  to  move 
from  training  to  actual  employment, 
that  person  will  obtain  transportation 
allowances  and  free  day  care  for  a 
year,  along  with  Medicaid  coverage  for 
up  to  15  months. 

As  New  Republic  columnist  Mickey 
Kaus  has  noted,  two  problems  have 
sprung  up  concerning  ET.  First  of  all. 
It  Isn't  workfare.  ET  does  not  require 
work  or  ans^hlng  else  of  AFDC  recipi- 
ents. They  suffer  no  penalties  If  they 
reject  the  training  and  employment 
options  and  decide  to  stay  at  home 
with  their  children.  Since  ET  does 
nothing  to  reach  out  to  the  hard-core 
welfare  recipients  within  the  poverty 
culture  and  inculcate  new  thinking 
about  the  value  of  their  contributions 
to  society.  It's  not  entirely  clear  that 
ET  benefits  people  other  than  those 
who  already  possessed  sufficient  moti- 
vation to  seek  Jobs  ansrway. 

Of  course,  these  structural  limita- 
tions mesh  with  the  outiook  of 
Charles  Atkins,  the  Massachusetts 
commissioner  of  welfare.  According  to 


the  July  7. 1986  edition  of  the  New  Re- 
public, Mr.  Atldns  has  remarked,  "I 
think  worlcfare  is  slavery."  I  would 
suggest  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  used  ET  as  the  model 
for    their    welfare    reform    proposals 
would  find  it  shocidng  to  learn  that  a 
principal  architect  of  the  Massachu- 
setts program  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween woridare  and  the  labor  prac- 
tices of  Simon  Legree.  Unfortunately, 
the  old-fashioned  handout  mentality 
behind  ET  is  not  its  only  flaw.  The 
second  imperfection  is  even  more  seri- 
ous: The  program  doesn't  appear  to 
woriL  In  an  essay  for  the  January  19 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  ec- 
onomics  columnist   Warren   Brookes 
observes  that  "the  results  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  so  poor  as  to  call  into 
question  the  entire  ET  Program  as  a 
waste  of  taxi>ayer  dollars,  now  nearly 
$50  mllUon  a  year."  From  the  incep- 
tion of  ET  in  1983  to  September  1986. 
Brookes  notes,  the  AFDC  caseload  in 
Massachusetts    rose    from    86,999    to 
87,460.    Over   the   same    period,   the 
number  of  new  applications  for  AFDC 
increased  from  13,657  to  14,890,  and 
the  number  of  terminations  declined 
from   10,700   to   10,544.   Remarkably, 
those  events  occurred  as  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  Commonwealth 
dropped  from  7.2  percent  In  Septem- 
tier  1983  to  4.2  percent  in  September 
1986.   In  sum.  the  architects  of  ETT 
have  achieved  the  dubious  distinction 
of  leaving  the  welfare  culture  intact 
amidst  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
turnarounds    in    a    State's    economy 
during  this  decade. 

D  1100 

Fortunately,  we  in  the  Congress  do 
not  have  to  spend  the  $1.5  billion  that 
Mr.  BroolEs  estimates  a  nationwide  ET 
failure  would  cost  us  every  year.  We 
can  in  fact  turn  to  an  innovative  alter- 
native that  has  proven  Its  ability  to 
transform  the  lives  of  persons  habi- 
tuated to  dependency.  It's  called 
"GAIN,  or  Greater  Avenues  through 
Independence."  This,  the  product  of 
careful  experimentation  and  a  consen- 
sus between  Republican  Gov.  George 
Deukmajian  and  and  the  Democratic 
California  Legislature,  is  now  being 
implemented  on  a  county-by-coimty 
basis  throughout  the  Golden  State. 

Our  new  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Komnru],  played 
a  major  role  in  the  creation  of  this 
program  while  he  served  as  a  Republi- 
can member  of  the  California  Legisla- 
ture. 

In  describing  the  program,  I'd  like  to 
refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  David 
Swoap,  formerly  Under  Secretary  at 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  then  head  of 
California's  Welfare  Department.  Mr. 
Swoap  discussed  the  GAIN  Program  in 
a  hearing  on  worldare  that  I  chaired 
for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's 
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SubeoBunlttae  on  Trade.  Productivity 
and  ■oonoinle  Orowth. 

"In  devekH>tait  the  program."  Mr. 
Swoap  told  our  panel,  "we  emphastaed 
Bfintlally  two  ooooepta:  targeting  and 
■equenee.  What  we  learned  through 
State  and  local  experiments  in  the 
IMVb  is  that  in  cnder  to  arhieve  cost- 
effective  Job  placement,  the  sequence 
of  the  acttvltiea  is  as  important  as  the 
activities  themselves  so  that  we  can 
target  dollars  efficiently  to  th  .^e  indi- 
viduals who  need  than." 

How  is  this  etficieney  implemented? 
To  begin  with,  welfare  recipients  must 
register  in  the  program.  Forn^ins  an 
asseament  of  the  individual's  '^pabili- 
ties.  program  administrators  direct  the 
person  either  to  a  remedial  education 
program  or  to  mandatory  Job  search. 
At  that  point,  lir.  Swoap  reported,  as 
many  as  30  to  40  percent  of  .he  wel- 
fare enrollees  find  Jobs.  "By  placing 
recipients  in  3-week.  Job-search  worlL- 
shops."  he  noted.  "San  Diego  vas  able 
to  place  more  than  46  percent  of  its 
participants  into  Jobs,  thus  saving  tax- 
payers significant  dollars  in  unneces- 
sary training  expenditures."  According 
to  Mr.  Swoap.  the  mandatory  Job 
search  also  benefits  the  ouUook  of 
welfare  recipients.  In  San  Diego,  one 
graduate  of  the  "Job  club"  told  Swoap: 
"Whoi  I  got  out  of  there.  I  felt  I  could 
do  anything  tn  the  wwld." 

For  those  unable  to  find  a  position 
through  Job  search.  OAIN  offers  grant 
diversion.  This  is  where  a  portion  of 
the  person's  grant  goes  to  an  employer 
to  help  offset  the  wage.  Intensive 
training  for  the  functionally  unem- 
ployed, and  community  work  experi- 
mce.  Interestingly,  even  the  work  re- 
quirement has  generated  a  positive  re- 
spooae  from  participants.  When  Mr. 
Swoap  visited  a  new  class  of  worlif  are 
participants,  he  asked  them  how  they 
felt  about  the  mandatory  aspects  of 
OAIN.  Swoap  added.  "  'How  many  of 
you  think  this  program  siiould  be 
mandatory?'  Every  single  one  of  them 
raised  his  or  her  hand.  They  said.  I 
wouldn't  have  been  here  hai  it  not 
been  mandatory,  but  now  thjtt  I  am 
here  I  find  what  tremendous  opportu- 
nities this  is  going  to  provide  me'  with 
regard  to  enabling  the  individual  to 
work  himself  off  of  welfare." 

Mr.  Swoap's  observation  concurs 
with  the  assessment  of  Barba  Blum, 
president  of  Manpower  Demor  tration 
Corp..  who  also  testified  beiore  the 
JEC  Subcommittee.  Beginning  in  1982, 
MDRC  has  conducted  evaluations  of 
State  welfare  reform  initiatives.  In 
San  Diego,  MDRC  svirveys  showed 
that  60  to  70  percent  of  AFDC  appli- 
cants regarded  required  woiIl  as  a  fair 
obligaticm.  They  did  not  object  to  it; 
they  believed  it  was  fair  for  the  State 
to  require  work  as  part  of  the  overall 
program.  They  saw  nothing  imfair 
about  that,  and  80  percent  believed 
that  it  was  fair  to  mandate  a  3-week 
Job  search. 
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Ip  her  opening  statement  before  the 
sullcommlttee,  Ms.  Bliun  commented: 

Tieae  results  ue  omalstent  with  other 
*tu|iM  that  the  poor  want  to  work  and  are 
to  take  sdvantace  of  opportunities  to 
do  k>.  As  one  of  MDRCa  field  woricera  re- 
marked. "These  workfare  programs  did  not 
create  the  work  ethic,  they  found  it" 

Obviously,  this  Judgment  meshes 
with  the  belief  of  AEI's  worlLing  semi- 
nar that  every  American  can  become 
an  ^achiever  if  our  society  defines  its 
exilectations  for  that  person  with  suf- 
fi^t  clarity. 

<3reater  Avenues  through  Independ- 
enob,  OAIN,  thus  carries  the  demon- 
strable promise  of  a  more  fulfilling 
lifestyle  for  welfare  recipients  them- 
selves. In  addition.  Mr.  Swoap  reports 
that  the  Implementation  of  OAIN  may 
carry  fiscal  advantages  as  well.  He  told 
our  workfare  hearing:  "Aimual  costs 
to  Implement  the  program  will  be 
about  $159  million,  versus  savings  of 
apmvxlmately  $272  million,  plus  the 
added  benefits  of  recipients  contribut- 
ing to  the  State's  tax  base."  It's  my 
hope  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
turn  from  the  siren  song  of  ET  and 
look  toward  a  real  worlif are  plan  that 
offers  a  real  chance  for  a  breakout 
f  rogi  the  imprisonment  of  the  poverty 
cul1|ure. 

Ill  the  final  analysis,  however,  nei- 
th^  OAIN  not  ET  nor  any  legMatlon 
or  Ikureaucracy  wlU  resolve  our  pover- 
ty fllemmas.  Amidst  the  monsoon  of 
stupes,  reports  and  recommendations 
on  welfare  reform,  it's  disappointing 
that  so  few  experts  have  highlighted 
the  successes  scored  by  commiulty  or- 
ganizations in  the  war  against  poverty. 
XJltAnately,  we  need  to  understand  the 
uniiue  strengths  which  these  groups 
offv  if  we  wish  to  properly  tailor  our 
national  programs  to  the  immense  va- 
rietur of  local  problems  and  needs. 

Tpe  management  of  public  housing 
units  by  tenants  has  provided  some  of 
the  most  dramatic  evidence  of  how 
community  efforts  can  defeat  prob- 
lems that  bureaucrats  and,  I  might 
say.  elected  officials  find  intractable. 
In  the  August  4,  1986  edition  of  n.S. 
News  <&  World  Report,  reporters  Art 
Levlne  and  Dan  Collins  concentrated 
on  the  initiatives  of  Kimi  Gray  and 
her  fellow  teiumts  at  the  Kenllworth- 
Parkside  public  housing  facility  here 
in  Washington.  D.C.  "Since  tenants 
beg^ui  running  the  project  in  1982," 
the^  write: 

Sctoethlng  close  to  a  miracle  has  occurred. 
Repairs  have  been  made,  utilities  restored 
and  crime,  teenace  pregnancy  and  welfare 
dependency  have  dropped  substantially.  At 
the  same  time,  rental  collections  have  risen 
105  percent,  while  administrative  costs  are 
60  oercent  less  than  those  of  the  housing 
aguicy's  subcontractor. 

According  to  U.S.  News: 

Ktmlworth-Parkside  still  has  some  of  the 
grim  look  of  "the  projects,"  but  the  streets 
are  Clean  and  there  are  touches  of  pride  ev- 
erywhere—mowed lawns,  barbecue  grills  and 
flo^Sers.   There   are  small   businesses   and 


aervlcea  ihMX  together  employ  140  raddents. 
Among  them  are  a  screen-door  shop,  a  day- 
care cen|er  and  a  food  co-op. 

Ms.  <|lray.  who  rose  from  a  single 
parent  Irellant  on  welfare  to  become 
the  h^  of  the  Kenilworth  Manage- 
ment dorp.,  attributes  the  success  of 
the  project's  renovation  to  the  fact 
that  residents  gained  new  attitudes 
toward  their  homes  once  they  became 
respoufble  for  them.  "Poor  people," 
she  sayi.  "have  the  same  dreams  as  ev- 
eryone else." 

In  1985,  President  Reagan  noted 
that  "the  brave  pioneers  of  resident 
management  are  sowing  the  seeds  of 
hope  and  possibility  in  cities  across 
our  Nation."  In  designing  antipoverty 
prograoM,  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives neied  to  remember  that  there  are 
thousands  of  neighborhoods  in  our 
country  with  activists  like  Klml  Oray. 
They  must  remember  that  such  com- 
munity leaders  have  irreplaceable  per- 
spectives on  the  daily  challenges 
facing  the  poor,  and  that  they  possess 
irreplaceable  insight  into  the  daily  op- 
portunities for  lifting  the  poor  out  of 
the  welfare  cultive.  Hopefully,  Con- 
gress will  also  recall  that  we  need  to 
assist,  not  complicate,  these  private 
crusades  for  hope  in  the  bastions  of 
despair.  As  President  Kennedy  himself 
observed  in  1962,  we  must  mRi-nhn.!! 
"the  toljal  resources  of  the  conmumlty 
to  meetj  the  total  needs  of  the  family 
to  help  pur  less  f  ortuiuite  citizens  help 
themseftres," 

Of  course,  long-term  confidence 
about  one's  ability  to  help  oneself  de- 
pends tb  a  large  extent  on  prospects 
for  ecoi^mlc  growth.  Unf ortimately.  a 
recent  report  from  the  majority  side 
of  the  J^int  Economic  Committee  has 
clouded  the  understanding  of  many 
vis-a-vlsj  those  economic  prospects. 
Bennett  Harrison  and  Barry  Blue- 
stone,  \fho  prepared  the  report,  con- 
cluded tihat  over  50  percent  of  the  net 
increase  in  employment  that  occurred 
between  1979  and  1984  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  jobs  that  paid  less  than  $7,012 
per  year.  Reports  from  the  chUdren's 
defense  fund  and  the  Center  for  Na- 
tional l>ollcy  on  Antipoverty  Initia- 
tives have  both  seized  upon  this  infor- 
mation to  help  justify  their  conclu- 
sions about  our  economy  and  their  rec- 
ommendations for  future  policy.  In 
"Work  ind  Welfare:  the  Case  for  New 
Dlrecticbs  in  National  Policy,"  Robert 
ReischaUer  argues  that  the  "dispro- 
portionate growth  of  jobs  paying  inad- 
equate wages  has  had  a  particularly 
pronounced  effect  on  the  employment 
prospects  of  those  with  little  educa- 
tiiui." 
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Clearl^,  a  reliance  on  this  judgment 
leads  inevitably  to  additional  Govern- 
ment intervention  in  the  economy  and 
to  the  o  mclusion  that  the  poor  cannot 


presently  lift  themselves  out  of  eco- 
nomic distress. 

In  the  Bdarch  25  edition  of  the  WaU 
Street  Journal,  economics  columnist, 
Warren  Brookes,  demonstrates  that 
we  cannot  in  fact  rely  on  the  assess- 
ments of  Messrs.  Reischauer,  Harri- 
son, and  Bluestone.  In  his  article, 
Brookes  blasts  the  purported  prolif- 
eration of  low-wage  Jobs  as  a  "statisti- 
cal fraud  resulting  from  careful  selec- 
tion of  unrepresentative  years."  He 
dtes  Department  of  Labor  employ- 
ment statistics  which  show  that  from 
1983  to  1987,  the  percentage  of  the 
highest  paylzig  Job  categories  rose.  In 
fact,  the  free  market  economy  un- 
leashed by  the  Reagan  revolution  cre- 
ated 2.7  million  new  jobs  in  the  period 
from  February  1986  to  February  1987. 
Of  those  jobs,  41.5  percent  came  from 
managerial  and  professional  special- 
ties, the  highest-paid  category  classi- 
fied by  the  Labor  Department. 

Once  we  have  established  the  true 
nature  of  economic  opportunity  in 
America,  we  can  begin  to  forge  policies 
that  will  allow  the  residents  of  our 
inner  cities  to  take  advantage  of  those 
opportimlties.  Throughout  his  admin- 
istration. President  Reagan  has  urged 
Congress  to  approve  the  creation  of 
enterprise  zones  in  urban  areas.  Such 
zones  would  encourage  the  formation 
of  business  enterprises  through  tax  in- 
centives. I'm  pleased  that  my  col- 
league Dick  Armet  has  included  en- 
terprise zone  legislation  in  his  "Minor- 
ity Opportunity  Restoration  Act," 
which  also  calls  for  a  youth  opportiml- 
ty  wage  and  an  urban  homesteadlng 
program  that  allows  residents  of 
public  housing  a  chance  to  purchase 
their  own  homes  at  a  reduced  price. 
Enterprise  zone  provisions  in  the 
Armey  legislation  would  provide  Fed- 
eral tax  incentives  through  investment 
tax  credits,  employer  tax  credits  and 
employee  tax  credits.  In  addition. 
State  and  local  governments  could  re- 
quest regulatory  relief  from  the  Feder- 
al Government.  In  my  view,  it's  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  we  move  to 
ensure  that  the  individuals  which  new 
welfare  reform  legislation  will  train 
for  Jobs  can  look  forward  to  a  future 
of  employment  in  their  communities. 
Oiven  the  fact  that  32  States  have  ap- 
proved enterprise  zone  legislation,  it 
would  appear  that  State  legislators 
have  recognized  that  imperative. 

Unfortunately,  many  discussions  of 
the  best  methods  by  which  urban 
economies  can  be  revitalized  have  ig- 
nored one  of  the  fundamental  impedi- 
ments to  commerce:  crime.  Informa- 
tion compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
statistics  in  1983  revealed  that  bur- 
glars are  twice  as  likely  to  victimize 
the  homes  of  the  poor  as  they  are  the 
homes  of  the  affluent.  Households 
with  incomes  imder  $7,500  report  40 
percent  of  burglaries  and  33  percent  of 
all  household  crimes.  Worst  of  all,  the 


leading  cause  of  death  among  young 
black  males  is  homicide. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  the 
crime  plague  in  our  inner  cities?  First 
of  all,  they  inhibit  the  economic  activi- 
ty of  families  and  individuals.  In  an  ar- 
ticle for  Policy  Review  entiUed  "The 
Urban  Strangler,"  James  K.  Stewart 
reviewed  the  consequences  of  a  burgla- 
ry for  those  with  limited  means:  "The 
theft  of  a  TV,  fiumiture,  or  car  can  be 
devastating.  Robberies  of  cash  or 
checks— for  rent,  welfare  or  Social  Se- 
curity—may at  one  stroke  eliminate  a 
family's  ability  to  pay  for  home,  food 
or  future."  Mr.  Stewart  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve that  criminal  activity  can  also 
shatter  the  aspirations  of  the  poor  for 
the  futuire— a  phenomenon  that  only 
strengthens  the  grip  of  dependency  on 
their  lives.  People  may  stay  at  home 
rather  than  take  a  second  Job  or  enroll 
in  night  school  because  they  worry 
about  their  safety  in  the  night  time. 

In  "A  Community  of  Self-Rellance," 
AEI's  worldng  seminar  profiles  the 
crushing  burden  high  crime  rates 
place  on  the  business  activity  de- 
pressed areas  need  so  badly:  "Crime 
lowers  property  values,  making  it 
harder  for  the  urban  poor  to  acctuiu- 
late  capital  and  to  borrow  money. 
Crime  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why 
businesses  in  central  cities  restrict  op- 
erations, relocate,  sell,  or  close  down. 
Businesses  in  high  crime  areas  face 
sharply  higher  operating  costs,  includ- 
ing higher  labor  costs  and  investments 
in  a  security  force,  improved  lighting, 
alarms,  metal  grills  for  windows  and 
doors,  and— if  it  is  available  at  all— ex- 
tremely expensive  insiu-ance."  In 
other  words,  burglars  and  violent 
criminals  have  at  times  established  a 
blockade  between  the  residents  of 
poor  communities  and  the  jobs  they  so 
desperately  need. 

As  the  working  seminar  points  out 
later  in  its  report,  efforts  to  restore 
the  credibility  of  our  criminal  justice 
system  must  become  part  and  parcel 
of  our  antipovery  efforts  if  we  ever 
wish  to  offer  prospects  for  long-term 
economic  growth  in  an  urban  context. 
Justice  E>epartment  data  from  1983 
underscores  the  importance  of  the 
credibility  issue.  According  to  Bureau 
of  Justice  statistics,  only  20  percent  of 
reported  crimes  are  solved.  Fewer  than 
30  percent  of  those  convicted  of  crimes 
of  violence  agidnst  persons  or  serious 
property  crimes  are  sentenced  to 
prison.  Our  criminal  Justice  system  re- 
turns over  70  percent  of  these  individ- 
uals to  communities  on  felony  proba- 
tion, and  then  rearrests  65  percent  of 
those  on  probation  within  3  years. 

Clearly,  State  and  national  legisla- 
tors, along  with  community  leaders, 
need  to  do  more  to  convince  criminals 
that  they  take  crime  as  seriously  as  its 
pen>etrators  do.  The  Woriting  Semi- 
luu-  on  Welfare  Policy  proposed  some 
starting  points  for  this  effort.  They  in- 
clude; 


New  methods  of  policing  aimed  at 
maintaining  a  sense  of  order  on  the 
streets  of  poor  neighborhoods. 

Stricter  bail,  sentencing  and  parole 
procedures. 

Additional  initiatives  to  control  com- 
merce in  illegal  narcotics  in  poverty- 
stricken  communities. 

I  might  say  that  the  Congress  has 
begun  action  in  that  regard  with  re- 
spect to  the  1986  antidrug  bill  which  is 
only  now  beginning  to  be  implement* 
ed. 

And  finally  Govenunent  action  to 
facilitate  the  eviction  of  public  hous- 
ing tenants  who  disnu)t  commimlty 
life  or  who  do  not  meet  minimally  ac- 
ceptable standards  of  conduct. 

One  of  the  complaints  we  have  is 
that  we  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
evict  those  people  who  are  destroying 
the  very  neighborhoods  in  which  they 
live.  Mothers  say,  "How  can  we  raise 
our  children  when  the  disruptive  ele- 
ments of  our  community  can  never  be 
evicted  because  they  are  protected  by 
the  laws  that  you  and  Congress  and  in 
the  State  legislatures  have  estab- 
lished? 

"Who  are  you  protecting  and  whom 
are  you  harmiiig?" 

While  one  may  disagree  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  these  particular  measures, 
it  remains  true  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal obligations  of  our  Government  is 
to  ensure  domestic  tranquillity.  Places 
in  our  country  where  people  cannot 
obtain  jobs  or  even  leave  their  dwell- 
ings because  they  fear  for  their  lives 
and  all  that  they  have  in  this  world 
have  nothing  that  approaches  tran- 
quillity. 

In  his  first  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, President  Lyndon  Johnson  ob- 
served tliat  many  poor  Americans 
found  themselves  "on  the  outskirts  of 
hope."  Tragically,  behavioral  depend- 
ency has  pushed  many  of  the  poor 
beyond  even  the  outskirts.  According 
to  the  American  Enterprise  Institute's 
Working  Seminar  on  Welfare  Policy, 
this  dependency  has  crippled  family 
structures  in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 
"According  to  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
poll  in  1985,"  the  woriclng  seminar 
notes  in  its  report: 

Sixty-four  percent  of  the  poor  and  70  per- 
cent of  poor  women  say  It  is  "almost 
always"  or  "often"  true  that  "poor  young 
women  have  babies  so  they  can  collect  wel- 
fare." Welfare  "almost  always"  or  "often" 
encourages  husbands  to  avoid  family  re- 
sponsiblllUes,  according  to  60  percent  of  the 
poor  persons  polled. 

Remember  this  is  not  a  poll  of  acad- 
emicians, it  is  not  a  poll  of  Members  of 
Congress,  it  is  not  a  poll  of  so-called 
experts.  This  is  a  poll  of  the  poor 
people  themselves. 

While  one  may  raise  objections  to 
the  accuracy  of  such  perceptions,  their 
very  existence  underscores  the  preva- 
lence of  self-destructive  behavior  in 
the  so-called  underclass.  Obviously, 
such  behavior  is  in  no  way  characteris- 
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tie  of  a  great  toclety.  Azul  such  behav- 
ior necearitateB  a  radical  break  with 
the  polldee  that  have  helped  to  create 
tt 

True  workf  are— woikfare  that  estab- 
Uahes  reelprocal  obligatioiu  between 
■odety  and  the  poor— wlU  cret  the 
needed  break  with  the  failed  policies 
of  the  paaL  False  woAf are  proposals 
that  rely  <xi  (H>en-ended  training  pro- 
craiBS  wffl  leave  the  poor  In  the  status 
quo.  segregated  from  a  reqMnslble 
paiticipati<m  In  our  society  that  could 
them  confidence  in  their  country  as 
well  as  themselves.  As  Prof.  Olenn 
Loury  of  Harvard  University's  Kenne- 
dy School  of  Oovemment  has  said: 

The  tanposltloD  of  u  obUgation  actually 
■bo«s  remect  for  the  recipient  *  *  *.  By 
holding  up  a  oonunoa  standard  of  behavior 
to  all  able-bodied  ctttKna  we  evidence  our 
nonfMence  that  those  who  may  now  need 
our  wfitamy  are  capable  of  becoming  aeU- 
rellant  Thia  avoida  the  situation  In  which 
"we."  who  are  capable  of  responsible  con- 
duet  and  of  generosity,  deign  to  provide  for 
"them"  who.  by  virtue  of  their  dependency 
are  rendered  objects  of  our  concern,  but  are 
not  treated  as  revonslble  moral  agents. 

In  a  nation  pledged  to  equity  and 
needful  of  more  workers  than  ever 
before,  a  faUiure  to  leam  from  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  during  our  debate 
over  welfare  reform  may  be  a  recipe 
for  calamity. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  this  House 
as  well  as  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
understand  as  we  embark  on  our  dis- 
cussions on  woricfare  that  anything 
under  the  rubric  of  woricfare  may  not 
be  what  is  necessary  and  in  fact  may 
inculcate  even  further  the  problems  of 
attitude  and  values  and  f  aOure  that  we 
already  have  in  our  society  with  the 
poverty  community.  And  that  if  we  are 
going  to  give  these  people  an  opportu- 
nity to  fully  participate  in  our  society 
and  at  the  same  time  reestablish  the 
connection  in  society  between  those 
who  are  currently  paying  taxes  and 
those  who  are  not,  we  need  to  have 
q)ecific  challenges  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

D  1120 

Open-ended  training  programs  tend 
to  tell  people  that  they  do  not  have  to 
look  for  work.  They  can  continue  to 
train.  ISany  of  us  Imow  of  professional 
students  in  colleges  today  who  never 
seem  to  find  the  opportunity  to  look 
for  work  because  it  is  easier  to  contin- 
ue to  study  ad  infinitum. 

The  same  thing  h^pens  within  the 
welfare  culture  itself.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  to  establish  programs  that  give 
them  confidence  and  determine  at  the 
very  outset  what  their  qualifications 
are. 

One  of  greatest  parts  of  the  game 
program  in  California  is  that  assess- 
ment takes  place  at  the  very  begin- 
ning. Those  who  do  not  need  training 
in  order  to  get  Jotx  are  not  funneled 
into  the  training  programs.  They  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  seek  Jobs. 
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If  they  do  not  have  the  skills  to  seek 
Jols,  and  there  are  some  skills  in- 
volved, they  have  a  mandatory  3-week 
prdgram  of  teaching  in  those  skills 
and  then  they  get  involved  in  the 
search  itself . 

03  what  we  find  is  that  in  San  Diego 

Cofnty.  the  county  that  had  the  larg- 

estj  scale   project   program   on   that. 

th<pe  who  benefit  from  the  program 

thank  those  who  are  putting 

program  on  for  the  requirements 

placed  on  them. 

understand  why  people  in  gov- 
lent  seem  to  believe  that  folks,  be- 
they  are  poor,  are  different  than 
the  rest  of  us;  that  because  they  are 
poor,  they  are  incapable  of  responding 
to  incentives  and  disincentives;  that 
somehow,  because  they  are  poor,  we 
loo: :  at  them  differently. 

T  ley  are  Americans,  just  as  we  are. 
Th(  y  respond  to  incentives  and  disin- 
centives. If  you  give  them  a  challenge, 
th^  are  more  apt  to  respond  to  that 
chsllenge.  If  you  pat  them  on  the 
hesd  in  a  paternalistic  gesture,  they 
are  less  apt  to  take  responsibility  upon 
themselves. 

As  our  society  has  discovered,  the 
gre$t  war  on  poverty  has  left,  unfortu- 
nately, a  lot  of  people  in  its  wake  that 
ma^  in  our  society  have  given  up  on. 

IH  is  time  for  us  to  take  a  look  at  a 
dra$tic  change.  Workfare  is  that 
change,  but  it  has  to  be  real  workfare, 
not  a  phony  workfare  that  says,  "We 
will  call  it  something,  but  we  will  not 
make  it  workfare  that  requires  people 
to  rise  to  challenges  that  we  know 
that  they  can  accept  and  they  can 
overcome." 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unspimous  consent  that  my  special 

ordtr  of  today  precede  the  special 

ord^r  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  GONZALBl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HAteis).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
que  it  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tuci  Ly? 

T  lere  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  TIM  T.liTF. 
CARTER 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  pi  evlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tler lan  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hubbard] 
is  rfcognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  actually.  I  am  substituting  for 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
maa  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers] 
wh^  represents  the  Fifth  District  of 
Kentucky.  He  and  I  and  other  mem- 
beri  of  the  Kentucky  delegation  grieve 
thel  passing  last  Friday  of  our  former 
collfeague  and  dear  friend.  Congress- 
man Tim  Lee  Carter  of  Kentucky. 

Cpngressman  Rogers,  who  succeed- 
ed Ck>ngre88man  Carter  in  this  House 


of  Repi  esentatives,  is  being  summoned 
to  the  ]  louse  floor  at  this  time  from  a 
budget  briefing  in  order  to  announce  a 
special  order  that  he  has  reserved  next 
Tuesd^. 

Last  Suinday,  in  remarks  I  made  at 
the  graireside  service  I  mentioned,  as  a 
long-time  friend  of  Tim  Lee  Carter, 
that  thjls  week  words  of  praise  about 
Dr.  CaHer  would  be  heard  in  this 
House  Chamber.  This  special  time 
today  i^akes  that  statement  accurate. 
I  want  to  commend  Congressman 
Rogers! for  aslting  for  time  next  Tues- 
day so*  that  other  members  of  the 
Kentucky  delegation  and  from  all 
other  Sjtates  who  knew  and  loved  Tim 
Lee  Cujter  can  pay  tribute  to  him. 

Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter  was  a  distin- 
gxiished  statesman  and  phsrsician  from 
TompUbsville,  KT.  who  died  last 
Friday  at  the  age  of  76.  He  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
in  1964.  and  served  eight  terms  l>efore 
retiring  in  1980. 

For  ntuch  of  that  time.  Dr.  Carter 
was  th«  only  practicing  physician  in 
the  CoQgress  and  was  a  major  contrilv 
utor  to  health  and  hospital  legislation. 
It  was  Congressman  Tim  Lee  Carter 
who  wa|B  the  first  Republican  in  the 
House  df  Representatives  to  seek  with- 
drawal Df  United  States  troops  from 
Vietnaii. 

A  large  crowd  of  about  500  people 
last  Simday  afternoon  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Tompkinsvllle,  KY.  the  home- 
town of  Dr.  Carter,  were  there  to  hear 
several  pay  tribute  to  him  and  to 
share  thoughts  with  his  widow.  Blath- 
leen.  and  his  brother.  Judge  James 
Carter,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Vivian  Hayes, 
and  other  members  of  the  family  who 
were  there  at  that  time. 

Dr.  "nm  Lee  Carter  was  a  special 
friend  to  me.  Yes.  he  was  a  Republi- 
can. I  ain  a  Democrat,  but  upon  being 
elected  to  Congress  in  1974.  and  being 
a  freshttian  here  in  1975.  he  was  very 
helpful  to  me  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  and  was  always  one  whom  I  ad- 
mired VI  try  much. 

Mr.  CONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gen  leman  yield? 

Mr.  E  UBBARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman rom  Texas. 

Mr.  (K>NZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  that  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  rise  at  this  point,  and  the  gentle- 
man has  given  me  this  time  which  \s 
greatly  Appreciated. 

I  join  the  gentleman  in  not  only 
evokdng  the  memory,  but  extolling  the 
great  virtues  of  a  great  Member  of 
Congress.  Dr.  Tim  Carter.  Perhaps  the 
angels  In  heaven  who  are  receiving 
him  unquestionably  will  make  due 
note,  but  I  think  we  earthbeings  down 
here  ouf^ht  to  place  in  the  Record  that 
I.  for  one.  and  those  constituents  I 
represent,  the  20th  District,  at  that 
time,  m^  district  was  the  entire  county 
and  inc  uded  the  principal  city  of  San 
Antonic. 


San  Antonio  is  the  only  large  dty 
that  has  toUd  dependency  for  its 
source  of  safe  drinking  water,  an 
equifer  known  as  the  Edwards  under- 
ground aquifer. 

It  was  necessary  that  we  have  legis- 
lation protecting  that  single  source  of 
safe  drinking  water  for  the  city  of  San 
Antonio.  So  I  had  to  come  onto  the 
House  floor  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  that  was 
being  handled  by  a  Democratic  col- 
league, and  who  would  not  accept  my 
amendment. 

But  Dr.  Tim  Carter,  who  was  han- 
dling the  minority  side  of  this  legisla- 
tion, rose  and  immediately  accepted 
my  amendment  and  revealed  his 
knowledge  about  San  Antonio's  aqui- 
fer situation.  I  think  the  Record 
ought  to  show  that  he  single-handedly 
allowed  us  to  have  that  amendment 
accepted  on  the  House  floor,  which  is 
the  only  protection  we  have  for  the 
single  source  of  water  in  San  Antonio. 

I  thank  the  gentlemen  for  jrielding 
tome.  

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
his  remarlcs. 

I  would  remind  the  Speaker  that  my 
5-minute  special  order  was  actually 
substituting  for  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers]. 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Carter.  He  has 
been  in  a  very  important  budget  brief- 
ing. 

At  this  time.  I  end  my  special  order, 
knowliig  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers]  will  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  for  5  minutes  of 
his  own. 

D  1130 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harris).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Rogers]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Hubbard]  who  repre- 
sents the  First  District,  for  his  words 
on  this  subject,  and  let  me  state  at  the 
outset  that  we  want  to  invite  the 
Members  to  participate  next  Tuesday. 
April  7.  In  a  special  order  in  recogni- 
tion and  in  tribute  to  Dr.  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  who,  as  the  Members  know, 
passed  away  this  past  weekend  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Dr.  Carter  was  my  predecessor  and 
served  in  this  body  as  a  very  highly 
distinguished  Member  of  Congress 
from  1964  through  1980.  We  invite  ev- 
eryone who  would  care  to  participate 
to  Join  with  us  in  the  special  order 
next  Tuesday  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
regular  session  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Carter  was,  of  course,  a  beloved 
figure  in  his  district  and  in  Kentucky 
as  a  whole  and.  in  fact,  here  in  the 
Halls  of  the  Congress  and  in  Washing- 


ton. DC.  He  was  a  man  who  had  made 
his  mark  in  so  many  different  ways 
and  a  man  who  was  beloved  in  every 
respect. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Carter's  greatest  legisla- 
tive achievements  were  in  the  1970's, 
and  perh«»  even  in  the  1960's,  in 
health  care  legislation.  He  was  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Health 
Subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Ck>mmittee,  as  it 
was  called  then,  and  he  was  the 
author  and  coauthor  of  much  of  the 
almost  revolutionary  health  care  legis- 
lation of  that  era.  And,  of  course,  that 
stemmed  from  his  great  compassion 
for  his  people  and  for  people  in  gener- 
al, for  all  mankind,  and  ^so  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  medical  doctor,  a 
physician  who  had  spent  his  earlier 
career  in  treating  the  folks  in  his  dis- 
trict, in  Tompkinsvllle.  in  Monroe 
County,  and  in  the  surrounding 
region.  He  was  a  traveling  physician,  if 
you  will,  who  would  go  when  called 
and  who  cared  so  deeply  that  he  would 
go  many  times  without  sleep  In  his 
service  to  humanity. 

So  that  was  where  this  wellspring  of 
support  for  health  care  legislation 
came  from,  growing  from  that  deep- 
seated  concern  for  his  people,  and  that 
concern  manifested  itself  here  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  where  he  was  able, 
with  a  lot  of  help,  of  course,  to  write 
into  the  laws  of  the  land  legislation, 
and  fiinding  for  it.  which  was  able  to 
provide  for  the  greater  good  of  hu- 
mankind. 

He  had  concern  for  people  not  only 
in  this  country  but  elsewhere,  because 
Dr.  Carter  had  been.  I  know,  to  other 
nations  and  observed  their  health  fa- 
cilities. I  recall  not  long  before  he  left 
the  Halls  of  Congress  telling  me  of  his 
trip  to  Red  China,  and  one  of  the 
things  he  looked  at  very  closely  there 
was  the  acupimcture  treatment  facili- 
ties in  China.  This  fascinated  him  be- 
cause of  the  numbers  of  people  in- 
volved in  this  rather  unique  kind  of 
medical  service. 

So  his  was  a  life  of  dedication  to 
people.  He  was  a  statesman,  and  I  am 
reminded  that  he  was  an  adviser  to 
Presidents  and  even  to  rulers  of  for- 
eign lands,  on  health  matters  especial- 
ly, and  to  others  as  well.  I  am  remind- 
ed of  that  portion  of  that  old  poem 
that  says  in  essence  that  "He  could 
walk  with  kings  nor  lose  the  common 
touch."  And  indeed  that  typified  Dr. 
Carter's  Uf  e. 

He  was  a  man  who  was  beloved  in 
Washington,  a  man  who  always  had  a 
kind  word  for  his  fellow  workers,  his 
fellow  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
clerks,  the  policemen,  and  all  those 
who  serve  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
especially  servicemen,  because,  of 
course,  he  was  a  veteran  as  well, 
having  served  as  a  captain  in  the  medi- 
cal service  diulng  World  War  n  in  the 
Pacific. 


He  was  a  kind  and  compassionate 
person.  If  there  is  one  thing  we  could 
say  about  Dr.  Carter  above  all  others. 
I  think  it  is  that  he  was  a  kindly  and 
soft-spoken  but  fiercely  determined 
human  being  who  had  great  compas- 
sion for  his  fellow  human  beings. 

Dr.  Carter  has  gone  on  now  to  be 
with  hlB  dearly  beloved  son  who  left 
this  life  at  age  21.  That  broke  Dr. 
Carter's  heart,  having  occurred  not 
long  before  he  retired  from  this 
Chamber.  His  son  was  a  young  man,  a 
beautiful  young  man,  who  died  of  leu- 
kemia. I  have  always  thotight  that 
perhaps  that  did  break  Dr.  Carter's 
heart,  because  being  the  phjrsician 
that  he  was  and  being  unable  to  cure 
his  son  of  this  incurable  disease,  it 
would  certainly  break  his  heart. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
would  join  us  next  Tuesday.  April  7. 
for  this  special  tribute  to  Dr.  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  the  late  Congressman  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Kentucky  in  whose 
footprints  I  am  attempting  to  walk  al- 
though without  much  success  in  filling 
his  shoes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  our  colleagues 
will  Join  us  next  Tuesday. 


THE  LESSONS  OP  HISTORY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harris).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  OoHZALEZ]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  I  continued  to  address  the 
question  of  the  fragile  state  of  being 
that  I  am  convinced  we  have  for  some 
time  faced  in  two  of  the  key  organs  of 
oiu"  <3ovemment.  the  executive 
branch,  which  has  been  In  some  txir- 
moil  for  some  time  since  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy,  and  the 
legislative  branch,  which  ironically  in 
the  name  of  reform  has  necessitated 
now  the  crying  need  for  reform  of  the 
budgetary  processes.  This  is  a  problem 
that  the  Budgetary  Reform  Act  of 
1974  was  supposed  to  solve  and  pre- 
vent but  which  we  take  for  granted 
now.  I  think  this  is  at  the  price  of  the 
erosion  of  Institutional  integrity  in  the 
legislative  process. 

The  whole  question  in  both  areas  of 
concern  can  be  summed  up,  I  believe, 
as  generally  a  comprondse  of  integrity, 
either  Individual  integrity  or  collective 
institutional  integrity. 

History  shows  that  all  societies  and 
all  governments  from  the  time  that  we 
have  had  fairly  accurate  writings  of 
history  have  confronted  the  same 
identical  forces.  The  same  basic  ques- 
tions that  mankind  has  addressed 
from  time  Immemorial  confront  us 
today. 

I  think  that  those  who  read  the 
Scriptures  for  their  guidance  in  life 
are  probably  the  best  suited  to  deci- 
pher the  basic  issues  which  are  still 
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oonfrontliig  us.  The  basic  issue  always 
has  been,  and  oontlnues  to  be.  the 
questian  asked  by  Cain:  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?  I  think  that  is  the 
164  question,  and  each  one  of  us  an- 
swers it  in  the  light  of  Us  understand- 
ing. 

In  the  case  at  point.  I  referred 
Mmtday  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
beorane  accustomed  to  accepting  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  and  of  our 
statutes  by  the  President,  particularly 
in  those  actiims  that  capture  the  pop- 
ular Imagination  and  iwroval,  the  at- 
tempt to  knock  off  an  unpopular 
figure.  Qadhafi,  but  which  restilted  in 
the  death  of  quite  a  number  of  inno- 
cent children,  women,  and  elderly  per- 

SCHIS. 
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Our  American  public  is  not  aware  of 
what,  for  instance,  a  I^iropean  press 
has  brought  in  that  connection.  The 
literally  dosens  of  Libyans  that  were 
takoi  in  in  France  in  the  French  hos- 
pitals by  the  surgeons  and  the  physi- 
cians that  attempted  to  patch  up  and 
fix  up  some  of  the  children  who  were 
maimed  and  wounded  severely  in  that 
bombing  of  the  so-called  Qadhafi 
headquarters  but  which  the  President 
announced  was  intended  to  bomb  the 
training  headquarters  of  the  terrorist 
camps  that  were  supposed  to  exist  or 
do  exist  in  Libya. 

The  fact  is  that  the  President 
usurped  his  power.  The  Congress, 
rather  than  calling  him  to  account,  ap- 
plauded. Within  8  hours  of  the  event, 
all  the  leaders  in  and  out.  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisles,  in  both  sides  of  the 
rotunda.  Senate  and  House,  were 
rising  to  complimoit  the  President. 
Some  of  us  were  dissonant  in  express- 
ing some  views  that  were  certainly  not 
popular.  Same  thing  on  the  occasion 
of  the  invasion  of  Grenada.  It  was  a 
p<H>ular  thing.  The  President  was  able 
to  sell  it.  but  in  doing  so.  he  violated  4 
laws,  three  of  them  the  force  of  law 
because  they  were  treaties.  Of  the 
three  treaties,  our  coimtry  had  taken 
the  initiative  in  bringing  around  the 
formation,  formulation  and  adoption 
of  those  treaties.  The  Treaty  of  Rio, 
the  Understanding  of  Puenta  del  Esta 
and  the  others:  they  were  all  violated. 
Nobody  wanted  to  look  at  that  because 
it  was  a  popular  thing. 

How  could  we  stand  by  while  a 
Cuban.  Communist-type  of  prepara- 
tion was  underway  and  taking  place  in 
this  place  known  as  Grenada  which 
very  few  people  realized,  not  even  the 
size  of.  well  it  was  not  even  the  size, 
geographically  speaking,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  population-wise 
more  than  about  110,000  people,  so 
that  the  resulting  factors  are  being  re- 
ported. 

Several  books  have  been  written. 
One  in  which  a  military  expert  pro- 
nounces that  as  a  military  failure,  and 
of  course.  I  would  refer  my  colleagues 


to  that  book  in  case  they  want  to 
kni  )W  Just  what,  from  a  military  stand- 
pomt.  was  considered  a  failed  mission. 
It  iost  the  lives  of  some  20  American 
sertrice  personnel. 

But  everybody  forget  that  the  inva- 
sion was  ordered  less  than  30  hours 
afttr  the  donise  and  the  death  of  241 
marines  in  Beirut,  and  why  they  died, 
and  what  the  almost  unbelievable, 
heedless  disregard  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  unanimous  advice  of 
the  chief  professional  military  experts 
our  country,  at  great  expense,  has  pro- 
vided our  President  with.  Not  for  14 
hours  but  for  14  months.  There  were 
son|e  of  us  that  were  speaking  out 
then  and  saying,  "Mr.  President,  you 
are  violating  the  1974  War  Powers 
Lioiitation  Act."  but  nobody  in  the 
Congress  seemed  to  much  care.  These 
weK  lonely,  isolated  voices  that  in  our 
system,  where  power  is  the  law, 
whether  it  is  power  political  or  power 
of  wealth,  that  rules  the  day;  let  us 
fact  it.  Our  standards  of  success  are 
what  is  the  size  of  your  bank  account. 
If  you  are  successful  that  way,  then 
we  ascribe  the  potential  for  success  in 
every  other  endeavor,  including  gov- 
erning, including  politics,  which,  of 
coittse,  sober  thinking  reveals  that  to 
be  iallacioiis  and  mistaken. 

AJl  of  these  are  symptoms.  The  fact 
thai  I  rise  today  motivated  by  the 
sante,  basic  thrust  that  motivated  me 
getting  up  and  enjoying  this  great 
priWege,  taking  the  time,  and  placing 
intq  the  Record  my  utterances,  is  the 
san|e  as  the  one  that  motivated  me 
Monday  and  the  one  that  motivated 
me  I  in  1982  and  1983  with  respect  to 
the]  so-called  deployment  of  the  ma- 
rinas in  Beirut  and  the  President 
never  once  defining  the  mission,  not 
for  politicians,  not  for  ambassadors, 
not  for  diplomats,  but  for  warriors.  Of 
course,  the  catastrophic  result,  the 
loss  of  this  American  human  compo- 
nent of  our  society. 

I  do  not  think  the  average  American 
has  reached  the  point  that  we  accept 
what  we  attribute  to  other,  less  hap- 
pier civilizations  where  we  figure  that 
in  t^at  civilization  human  life,  individ- 
ual hiunan  life,  is  expendable.  During 
the  Korean  conflict,  we  would  read 
about  the  human  waves,  once  the  Chi- 
nese entered  the  fray,  and  we  ascribe 
that  to  Oriental  carelessness  for  the 
value  of  individual  human  life. 

BJit  the  fact  is  that  we  are  becoming 
enured  to  that.  Two  hundred  and 
forty-one  marines.  What  does  it  mean 
to  those  that  suffered  that  loss  like 
this  distraught  father  in  Philadelphia 
who  called  me  all  the  way  to  Texas 
about  3  or  4  months  after  the  death  of 
his  pon,  the  youngest  marine  klUed  in 
it.  He  was  asking  questions.  How 
of  my  colleagues  realize  that 
241  marines  were  not  considered 
ive  died  in  action  or  in  service  or 
tmbat?  They  are  listed  as  having 
in  an   accident,   and   this  poor 
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father  JRras  calling  me,  sobbing  on  the 
phone,  sasring,  "I  have  a  letter  from 
the  Marine  Commandant,  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  they  are  telling  me  that  they 
regret  that  my  son  died  in  an  acci- 
dent." tie  said,  "My  son  was  a  marine, 
he  wanted  to  be  a  marine.  He  was 
doing  his  duty  for  the  country.  He  was 
engaged  in  a  mission  for  his  country. 
How  can  you  explain  this.  Congress- 
man? We  notice  that  you  are  the  only 
it  has  been  raising  your  voice, 

saw  the  other  day  that  you 

luced  a  bill  that  would  pro- 

1,000  policy  to  our  servicemen 

Id  in  the  event  of  their  death 
ideclared  war." 
Well,  of  course,  I  never  even  was 
able  to  get  a  hearing  on  that  bill,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  advisor  that 
died  in  E3  Salvador  2  days  ago,  as  well 
as  our  helicopter  serviceman  who  died 
in  Honduras  while  on  erstwhile  train- 
ing, neither  one  of  them  will  be  placed 
in  the  records  as  having  died  in  the 
line  of  I  duty;  they  will  be  listed  as 
having  jdied  in  an  accident.  I  think 
that  is  ^mething  that  we  should  have 
learned  isince  Korea  and  Vietnam,  that 
no  matter  how  vast,  no  matter  how 
great  a  power  and  a  potential  nation 
we  have,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  this 
careless,  with  even  one  of  oiu-  Ameri- 
can lives. 

I  first!  raised  this  issue  in  May  1963. 
Now.  wlio  was  I»resldent?  The  dearest 
and  most  personal  Presidential  friend 
I  have  ever  had,  John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  reajson  was  that  I  was  invited  by 
the  commander  then  of  the  433d  Re- 
serve Unit  in  San  Antonio  because  the 
colonel  then  told  me.  "We  understand 
that  this  family  is  a  good  friend  of 
yours  and  we  have  a  young  airman 
that  wfl  are  going  to  honor,  and  his 
father,  we  are  told,  is  a  long-time 
friend."  I  said,  "Yes.  I  have  known  this 
boy  sinde  he  was  bom."  I  went  to  the 
ceremony  on  a  Sunday  before  taking  a 
plane  td  return  to  Washington,  and  I 
was  IntHgued  by  the  fact  that  the 
young  (nan  was  being  decorated  or 
commemorated  for  300  missions  in  an 
unknown  place,  nobody  at  that  time. 
May  19f3.  if  you  had  asked  the  aver- 
age Member  of  the  House  or  the  aver- 
age citiien  on  the  streets,  "Where  is 
Vietnam?"  they  would  have  looked  at 
you  and  stared  and  said.  "Well,  I  do 
not  know  for  sure." 

It  turned  out  that  this  young  man 
was  an  fdvisor.  He  was  a  military  advi- 

of  several  that  then  were  in 
what  w^  now  designate  as  South  Viet- 
nam. Hi>  had  been  on  a  helicopter  as 
cargo  n  aster,  when,  on  the  last  run 
they  revived  hostile  fire,  and  as  he 
told  me,  he  said,  "Listen.  Congress- 
man. I  did  not  want  to  get  shot  down 
over  a  liice  paddy.  I  ordered  the  RVN 
to  fire  his  gun  because  we  are  not  al- 
lowed U I  carry  guns." 
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I  said,  "What  do  you  mean,  you  are 
not  allowed  to  carry  arms?  What  are 
you  doing  out  in  an  area  where  you 
are  going  to  receive  hostile  fire  and 
face  the  possible  loss  of  life  or  serious 
bodily  harm?" 

He  said.  "Well,  that's  the  way  it  is. 
In  fact,  didn't  you  ever  get  a  request 
from  my  father?  I  asked  him  how  he 
could  get  a  .45  revolver  for  me  to  have 
with  me.  because  no  matter  where  we 
are,  even  if  we  are  in  a  city,  we  have 
need  for  personal  arms." 

I  said,  "Well,  no,  I  never  received 
such  a  request,  but  it  intrigues  me  why 
if  you  are  an  advisor  you  would  be  ex- 
posed unarmed,  without  the  elemental 
right  of  self-preservation." 

He  said.  "Well,  anyway,  I  ordered 
the  RVN  to  fire.  He  wouldn't,  so  I 
grabbed  the  gun  and  fired  and  pxilled 
out.  When  I  landed  they  threatened  to 
report  me  for  violating  my  advisory 
status,  so  the  CO  thought  it  would  be 
best  for  me  to  be  shipped  back  and 
that  is  why  I  am  here." 

I  came  back  to  the  Congress  and  no- 
ticed there  was  going  to  be  a  briefing 
by  the  State  Department.  At  that  time 
we  used  to  have  Wednesday  morning 
briefings.  I  noticed  that  the  briefing 
was  going  to  be  conducted  by  William 
or  Bill  McBundy,  the  Head  of  the  Far 
East  desk,  so  I  made  a  proposal  to  be 
there,  and  I  was.  When  he  finished.  I 
asked  him  the  question.  I  said,  "Why 
is  it  that  we  have  Americans,  by  what 
logic  is  this  Alice  in  Wonderland  con- 
tortion? If  you  are  going  to  have  advis- 
ers and  they  are  going  to  be  exposed 
to  hostile  fire,  why  aren't  they  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves?" 

"Well,  no,  they  are  not  supposed  to 
be  in  hostile  fire."  He  did  not  under- 
stand that,  and  besides,  the  ruling 
regime  in  South  Vietnam  at  that  time, 
the  Diem  regime,  later  assassinated  in 
October  that  year,  requested  advisors. 
I  said.  "I  don't  care  who  requested 
them.  If  I  have  constituents  who  are 
in  the  service  and  they  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  go  in  uniform  anywhere 
where  they  are  going  to  face  hostile 
fire,  I  want  them  to  have  the  means  of 
defending  themselves." 

Well,  I  got  no  response  untU  I  was 
invited  to  the  White  House.  President 
Kennedy  used  to  invite  me  pretty 
often  to  those  so-called  gatherings.  I 
button-holed  the  President  and  I  said, 
"Mr.  President,  what  about  this  situa- 
tion? I  don't  think  you  want  to  be 
knowledgeable  that  this  is  going  on." 

He  said,  "No,"  and  he  laughed  and 
he  turned  me  over  to  Kenny  O'Don- 
nell,  his  special  assistant  at  that  time, 
personal  secretary. 

Well,  weeks  later  I  still  had  not 
heard  any  kind  of  resolution,  so  I  kept 
bugging  not  only  the  White  House 
staff,  but  I  tried  to  get  information 
from  the  Defense  Department  and  all 
I  got  was  the  same  thing  we  are  get- 


ting now  in  the  case  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  on  that 
last  fateful  trip  to  Texas.  I  was  still  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  that  and  a  couple  other 
matters;  so  he  invited  me.  I  was  one  of 
three  Members  of  Congress  who  were 
on  Air  Force  One.  The  first  place  to 
touch  down  was  my  district,  San  Anto- 
nio. The  President  came  out  after  we 
were  aloft  about  IS  minutes  and  had  a 
little  brief  conversation.  Shortly  after 
that,  Larry  O'Brien  whispered  some- 
thing in  his  ear  and  he  got  up  and  said 
he  had  to  leave,  he  was  going  to  go 
into  a  little  compartment  they  had 
there.  My  understanding  was  the  First 
Lady  was  resting  there,  but  as  he  was 
leaving  the  aisle,  he  turned  aroimd, 
looked  at  me  and  he  said.  "By  the  way, 
I've  ordered  all  of  those  men  out  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  and  that  includes 
the  helicopters." 

At  first  I  did  not  know  exactly  what 
he  had  reference  to.  The  President 
was  great  for  doing  that.  On  a  couple 
other  occasions  he  had  done  the  same 
thing.  He  had  reminded  me.  for  in- 
stance, of  a  telegram  I  had  sent  him  in 
December  1960  when  I  was  a  State 
senator.  I  had  campaigned  in  11  States 
for  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ticket.  I  saw 
in  the  newspaper  where  he  was  think- 
ing of  appointing  his  brother  Attorney 
General.  I  thought  that  would  be  a  se- 
rious mistake,  so  I  sent  him  a  telegram 
saying,  "Please  don't  do  that.  I  think 
it's  violative  of  nepotism.  Besides,  the 
combination  of  these  two  very  power- 
ful Offices  is  not  good  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Nation." 

Then  I  sent  a  similar  telegram  to  his 
brother,  Robert,  with  whom  I  had  also 
campaigned  and  met  and  said,  "If  of- 
fered, please  don't  take  it.  You  can 
serve  your  brother  better  in  a  nonof f  1- 
cial  capacity." 

Well.  I  never  had  an  answer  until  at 
that  point  I  did  not  dream  I  would  be 
r\mning  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Congress,  until  1  year  and 
1  month  later  after  I  was  sworn  in.  in 
fact.  2  years.  In  1962  I  was  invited  by 
Vice  President  Johnson  to  accompany 
the  movie  actor,  Charleton  Heston,  to 
go  pay  his  respects  to  the  President. 
When  we  went  there,  the  President 
came  out,  chatted  briefly  with  Charle- 
ton Heston,  seemed  to  be  very  knowl- 
edgeable about  all  the  HoUywood 
gossip.  Then  he  was  called  into  his 
office  and  before  he  went  in  he  did  the 
same  thing.  He  turned  around  and 
said.  "By  the  way.  Senator"— he  called 
me  Senator  since  I  had  been  a  State 
senator.  He  said.  "How  else  would  you 
expect  me  to  have  given  Bobby  a 
chance  to  get  legal  experience?" 

That  was  the  only  acknowledgement 
I  know  that  I  ever  had  of  the  telegram 
I  had  sent  him  in  December  1960  at  a 
time  when  I  never  dreamed  I  would  be 
up  here;  so  that  when  he  did  the  same 
thing,  it  was  obviously  in  reference  to 


the  way  I  had  been  bugging  him  about 
this  anomalous,  in  my  opinion,  im- 
proper diversion  of  American  service 
personnel  under.  I  felt,  very  question- 
able circumstances;  however,  I  never 
heard  about  any  decision  until  Just  2 
years  ago  when  the  historian  Schlesin- 
ger  in  a  review  mentioned  that  he  had 
come  across  a  Presidential  order  that 
had  been  or  was  going  to  be  issued  by 
the  President  mandating  that  all  that 
personnel  and  equipment  be  back  and 
out  of  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  that 
year. 

That  is  all  I  know  about  these 
events;  but  the  reason  I  bring  it  up  is 
that  it  was  not  untU  1982  that  I  had 
two  constituents  that  formed  part  of 
the  contingent  of  advisers  to  El  Salva- 
dor. One  of  them  got  hold  of  me  the 
same  way  as  this  little  airman  did  in 
1963  and  said,  "Hey,  Congressman.  I'm 
your  constituent  and  I'm  concerned." 
He  said.  "The  Embassy  officials,  the 
American  Embassy  officials  are  being 
paid  40  percent  more  hazard  duty  pay. 
They  travel  in  armored  cars.  They  are 
also  in  a  fortress,  but  we  who  walk  the 
streets  in  imiform.  we  have  bombs 
going  off  every  night  over  here  in  the 
capital  and  we  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
any  arms,"  and  I  could  not  believe  it. 
We  have  learned  nothing  since  1963. 
and  further,  this  little  soldier  began  to 
tell  me  that  what  everybody  felt  in  the 
American  contingent,  particularly  the 
CIA.  was  that  all  that  had  to  be  done 
was  to  knock  off  some  of  these  revolu- 
tionary leaders  and  all  the  problems 
will  be  resolved. 

It  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  make 
this  young  man  understand  that  there 
was  a  civil  war  going  on  in  E3  Salvador. 
This  was  not,  as  Alexander  Haig  had 
tried  to  make  out  in  1981,  an  E^ast- 
West  confrontation.  This  was  an  indig- 
enous and  continues  to  be  an  Indige- 
nous civil  war.  If  there  was  any  coun- 
try in  the  Latin  American  context  of 
things  that  Fidel  Castro  did  not  really 
know,  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  one 
of  the  five  different  revolutionary 
movements  in  the  smallest  country  in 
Central  America.  El  Salvador,  it  was 
El  Salvador,  and  yet  here  we  are  as 
our  national  leaders  have  perceived 
since  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig  drew  the  line  the  first  month  he 
was  Secretary  of  State  in  1981. 

In  the  meanwhile,  thoiigh,  the  disar- 
ray in  our  process,  the  brutalness  of 
our  society  at  this  point,  impells  me  to 
rise  maybe  perhaps  as  I  used  to  say  in 
the  State  senate,  that  it  was  like  a 
coyote  out  at  midnight  braying  to  the 
Moon.  Maybe  so.  So  be  it. 

D  1200 

But  at  least  I  feel  that  it  is  my 
boimden  duty  out  of  the  love  and  re- 
spect I  have,  not  only  for  this  institu- 
tion but  for  each  one  of  my  colleagues, 
for  the  great  sense  of  gratitude  pro- 
foundly   felt    in    every    sense— body. 
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heart,  and  soul— for  the  fi«edom  of 
this  country. 

Nowhere  could  it  have  been  pooible 
for  the  likes  of  me  to  have  been  elect- 
ed by  hto  fellow  dtiiens  to  all  of  the 
leveia  of  repreaentatlon  from  the 
lowest  local.  State,  to  the  highest. 
with  the  particular  attributes— no 
sodal  standing,  no  particular  economic 
base  or  anything— except  here.  And  It 
grieves  me  to  see  that  the  blindness, 
the  misperoeptions  of  our  leaders  in 
and  out  of  the  Congress,  in  and  out  of 
the  White  House,  are  leading  us  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  inexorable 
catastrophic  ending  or  perhaps  seque- 
la, not  an  ending,  because  what  we  do 
not  see  is  that  destiny  has  mandated 
that  we  share  this  part  of  the  world 
with  this  host  of  nations:  to  the  north, 
Canada;  to  the  south,  all  of  the  array 
of  nations  down  to  Argentina. 

As  I  said  on  the  first  occasion  that  I 
spcAe  out  on  this  subject  matter, 
which  incidentally  was  April  1,  1980— 
and  it  was  not  President  Reagan  who 
was  President,  it  was  Jimmy  Carter— 
the  reason  I  rose  was  because  for  6 
UMUiths  I  had  tried  to  have  access  both 
to  the  White  House  level  and  above  all 
the  State  Department  level  because  it 
seemed  to  me  the  last  few  months 
America  had  as  leverage  of  moral  sua- 
sive  power  of  leadership  in  the  New 
World  through  the  established  institu- 
tions that  we  ourselves  had  taken  the 
lead  in  establishing— the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

The  tragedy  is  that  Mr.  Carter  did 
not  see  fit  to  utilize  that  leverage.  Of 
course,  he  was  involved  in  his  reelec- 
tion campaign.  But  I  felt  impelled  to 
spealc.  whether  or  not  anybody  would 
or  would  not  listen.  The  record  is 
there. 

I  hate  to  say— I  never  take  any  pride 
in  saying,  "I  told  you  so."  I  always 
when  I  speak,  impelled  as  I  have  been 
the  last  few  times  here,  it  is  with  a  dis- 
taste in  my  heart  and  soul,  because  I 
am  always  hoping  that  at  least  I  will 
be  50  percmt  wrong,  and  it  has  been 
very,  very  demoralizing  to  find  out 
that  it  is  not  the  case. 

For  instance  Monday  I  said  that 
here  we  are  concentrating,  the  Presi- 
dent was  bent  inexorably,  and  he  is 
not  going  to  change  the  course  of 
direct  military  intervention  in  Nicara- 
gua, that  the  thing  was  being  looked 
at  very  deceptively  and  sort  of  unilat- 
erally, as  if  you  can  isolate  Nicaragua 
from  the  rest  of  that  whole  Isthmus. 

I  said  everybody  in  America  feels 
that  we  have  won  in  Salvador  because 
we  have  imposed  Ni^Toleon  Duarte.  I 
said.  "But  he's  teetering."  And  after  $4 
billion  in  6  years  of  investment  in  EH 
Salvador— $4  billion  that  we  could 
better  use  to  shore  up  our  brittle  socie- 
ty, to  help  stem  the  erosion  of  our  in- 
frastructure in  OUT  cities  and  our  com- 
munities, both  rural  and  iirban.  In- 
stead, after  $4  billion-plus,  and  6 
years.  I  said  this  Monday,  before  there 
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any  report  that  one  of  our  service- 
was  IdUed,  because  it  had  not 
Ipened  Monday,  but  I  was  Just 
>ly  trying  to  convey  to  my  ool- 
a  more  realistic  perception  of 
\.t  that  world  is  there  now  today. 
President  Kennedy  were  President 
todl^y  and  he  were  to  broach  his  Alli- 
anop  for  Progress,  I  would  say.  "Mr. 
Pre^dent,  it  isn't  going  to  work  in 
1980.  It's  another  world  down  there. 
It's  gone  forever." 

The  1960  context  was  fine.  The 
Pre^dent  could  announce  a  imilateral 
prokram.  which  is  what  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  was.  We  could  have  Pidel 
Cat  »>  hootin'  and  hollering  and 
say  Qg.  "It  won't  work,  because  those 
Am  »ricanos  don't  have  the  gold  to 
sup  wrt  a  meaningful  Alliance  for 
Pro  tress." 

^  ell.  it  turned  out  that  that  was  cor- 
rect ,  but  that  was  not  100-percent  cor- 
rect There  were  other  factors  that  we 
coujd  not  comprehend  and  we  could 
not  have  handled  anyway,  because 
tha^  was  another  world.  The  world  has 
chahged. 
It]  is  the  same  thing  with  respect  to 
•pe.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  re- 
to  what  is  happening  to  us,  but 
that  we  do  not  perceive.  We  like  to 
think  that  say  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
is  1^  savory  and  less  stable,  but  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  for  instance,  has 
not  lad  one  national  leader  assassinat- 
ed a  nee  1923.  We  in  the  United  States 
Just  in  one  10-year  period  had  four 
either  assassinated  or  attempted  assas- 
sinations, and  one  more  in  1981  with 
the  J  attempt  on  President  Reagan's 
lifej 

w|e  do  not  like  to  look  upon  oiur- 
selves  as  having  a  banana  republic,  if 
youjwill  pardon  that  expression,  type 
of  iastabillty,  but  let  me  point  out  why 
I  said  what  I  said,  that  America  had 
reacfied  this  point  of  the  sacrament  of 
decision.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  we 
wiU  lendure  as  we  understand  our  Con- 
stitution and  Government,  to  cele- 
bratie  its  real  200th  year  in  1989.  We 
willtnot  celebrate  the  200th  anniversa- 
ry df  our  form  of  government  untU 
198^,  when  we  had  the  first  Congress 
thati  year,  in  March,  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Constitution  which 
had'been  adopted  finally.  We  are  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
of  the  Constitution, 
tinted  out  Monday  that  at  this 
time  in  that  year,  in  the 
,  the  sessions  had  opened  in 
lelphia,  and  you  had  men  like 
Adams,  great  brilliant  minds, 
Jefferson,  overseas,  our  Ambassasor  to 
Par^,  John  Adams,  our  Ambassador  to 
London. 

Tlkey  got  concerned,  and  John 
Adapts  wrote  this  beautiful  treatise.  In 
fact  it  was  published  and  printed  and 
reprinted  three  times  by  the  time  the 
Coni^ention  finished  its  business. 
The  ie  were  missives  that  John  Adams 
wrote   to  men   like   James   Madison. 
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Mason,  and  the  others,  and  Wilson, 
who  were  actively  involved  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  Constitution. 

He  was  saying,  "Hey,  look,  whatever 
it  is  you  do.  the  lesson  of  mankind  and 
government  and  preservation  of  free- 
dom and  trying  to  ensure  democracy  is 
that  you  have  a  division  of  powers,  a 
counterbalance  of  powers.  Tou  cannot 
have  aad  preserve  freedom  with  an 
overweening  deixwlt  of  power  in  any 
one  of  these  branches." 

And  tnen  he  quoted  the  great  expe- 
riences. [He  referred  to  Cicero  and  how 
he  was  trying  to  stem  that  erosion  of 
the  repiiblic,  the  republic  which  had 
enabled  Rome  to  become  an  empire. 
Cicero  was  quite  futUely  trying  to 
stem  what  was  going  to  t>e  the  era  of 
the  Caeisars,  the  loss  of  the  republic, 
and  thejinf usion  of  alien  cultural  ways 
of  life.  "Ihe  rest  is  history. 

D  1210 

What  I  we  are  experiencing  at  this 
point  is  whether  we  too  will  have  a  re- 
affirmation and  a  sacrament  of  deci- 
sion as  the  prophet  Elijah  described 
when  h^  planted  the  question  before 
the  Israelites  as  to  who  do  you  follow, 
the  false  god  or  the  true  God,  and  it 
was  only  after  a  test  of  fire  that  the 
Israelites  said,  oh,  yes,  we  believe  in 
the  God,  the  true  God.  And  in  Amer- 
ica today  we  Americans  are  tieing 
asked  to  pass  on  this  great  occasion  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  will  have  the  re- 
sources for  each  one  of  our  counter- 
vailing powers  to  rise  to  the  occasion, 
in  this  oase  the  first  branch,  article  I, 
the  Coiigress,  and  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent, we  have  not  yet  abdicated  the 
Constitution  to  a  willful  and  a  power- 
seeking  t>resident.  We  are  not  going  to 
aUow  aqy  further  a  repetition  of  the 
errors  t^at  have  heen  costly  in  blood 
and  treasure  to  our  Republic,  as  the 
cases  in  jSoutheast  Asia  amply  reveal. 

Had  you  not  had  the  results  in 
Southeast  Asia,  I  doubt  seriously  we 
would  hBve  had  the  Iranian  hostage- 
taking  experience,  tiecause  with  each 
one  of  tnose  the  Nation  has  lost  credi- 
bility. 1|iis  is  what  is  happening  now. 

I  talk^bout  the  need  to  realize  that 
we  must  share  our  destiny  with  these 
nations,  at  least  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, with  the  wit  and  the  will  that 
our  country  stands  for.  All  I  believe  is 
necessary  is  Just  stand  true  to  the 
basic  revolutionary  principles  that 
America!  stands  for  and  has  stood  all 
along.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
most  ev*ry  single  revolutionary  move- 
ment since  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  the  1950's 
always  referred  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution a^  their  patron  saint  of  revolu- 
tions, and  that  that  was  their  hope, 
that  was  what  they  were  struggling 
for,  to  tsirow  off  a  foreign  tjrrannical 
yoke.  And  this  is  true  today,  and  I 
firmly  Itelieve  that  in  our  contests 
such  as  they  are  described  today  on 
this  earthly  globe  that  that  country 


which  tiest  understands  revolution  is 
the  one  that  is  going  to  triumph. 

We  cannot  abdicate  and  go  back  and 
take  the  role  of  the  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nical kings  who  are  trying  to  prevent 
the  independence  of  these  yearning 
nations  for  freedom,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  succeed  any  more  than  those 
Idngs  did.  And  it  is  written,  what  we 
see  now,  which  I  think  is  susceptible 
of  misunderstanding  as  reflected  by 
the  President's  remarlLs  the  day  liefore 
yesterday  after  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  the  serviceman,  the  advis- 
er. Here  we  had  about  100  guerrillas 
attacking  the  most  powerful  army 
base  in  El  Salvador,  and  they  were 
able  to  commit  mayhem  at  will.  This 
was  a  place  that  Just  a  few  months  ago 
we  had  a  recital,  a  chorus  of  testimony 
alx)ut  how  we  had  succeeded,  how  at 
least  we  had  a  sponsored  election  that 
we  paid  for,  lock,  stock  and  barrel  tn 
El  Salvador,  giving  us  stability.  But 
the  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  that 
is  illusory  and  self-deceptive,  because 
at  the  same  time  we  were  Inaugurating 
with  our  curious  attack  helicopters, 
terrible  attadcs  on  huddled,  frightened 
elderly  peasants,  not  revolutionaries. 
We  have  been  responsible  for  the  mass 
destruction  of  more  human  beings  in 
EH  Salvador  alone  than  anything  the 
Communists  have  done.  Like  it  or  not, 
it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  say,  but  it 
is  the  truth.  And  what  Is  It  for? 

We  have  heard  comments  since  the 
President's  that  this  proves,  the  death 
of  this  serviceman  in  El  Salvador 
proves  how  we  have  to  stand  fast  and 
fight  those  dirty  Communists.  But 
what  a1x>ut  the  serviceman  who  died 
in  Honduras?  What  are  the  actual 
facts  there?  Do  we  blame  the  nasty 
Communists  for  that?  What  about 
these  17  other  servicemen  that  have 
died  in  that  Central  American  section 
of  the  New  World?  They  were  active 
duty  servicemen.  They  have  not  even 
l>een  visible.  But  nevertheless,  we 
must  ask  the  question:  Wherein  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress?  The 
Congress  should  Imow  by  that  that  its 
attempt  to  sanitize  a  nasty  affair  for 
which  actions  our  Government,  mean- 
ing our  people,  have  been  convicted 
before  the  World  Tribimal  of  Justice 
as  guilty  of  the  crime  of  state  terror- 
ism against  Nicaragua.  There  is  not 
one  country  that  sjmipathizes  with  our 
actions.  I  will  not  even  dignify  it  by 
calling  it  a  policy  because  it  is  not. 
Canada  does  not.  None  of  the  major 
Latin  American  coimtries  do.  The  only 
ones  that  make  duelling  sounds  are 
those  we  completely  dominate,  as  we 
do  Honduras.  We  are  occupying  Hon- 
duras. We  have  never  been  invited. 
The  assembly  in  Honduras  has  never 
once— in  fact,  they  have  had  some  res- 
olutions protesting  the  American  mili- 
tary presence.  That  does  not  get  re- 
ported up  here,  but  these  are  the 
things  that  are  going  on. 
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We  are  totally  uiuiware  of  the  histo- 
ry, the  cultiu-e  of  each  one  of  the  indi- 
vidual nations  that  you  cannot  lump 
all  together  any  more  than  you  can 
say  that  the  revolutions  in  Nicaragua, 
the  revolutions  in  El  Salvador  which 
have  been  ongoing  since  1932  when 
you  had  a  similar  uprising  there  that 
was  also  costly  in  blood,  you  had  over 
35,000  Salvadorans  die  in  that  at- 
tempt, but  those  were  days  in  which 
like  1929  where  the  policies  or  the 
practices  that  President  Reagan  seems 
to  have  adopted  might  have  worked  in 
1929  with  Calvin  Coolidge  when  we  in- 
vaded Nicaragiui  and  stayed  there  for 
13  years  while  we  imposed  both  the 
civil  guard  or  the  national  guard  and 
Somoza. 

Now  we  have  got  to  face  the  facts, 
because  we  are  living  in  such  a  world 
that  its  textiu-e  is  entirely  different. 
Through  electronic  communications 
the  world  has  shrunk.  The  people  in 
the  mass,  and  I  am  talking  now  about 
80  million  more  than  we  have  total 
population  in  the  United  States,  are 
no  longer  going  to  accept  the  oppres- 
sion and  the  tyranny  that  they  have 
had  to  take  for  300  years.  Those  days 
are  gone,  nothing. 

Now  if  we  want  to  credit  commu- 
nism, which  is  not  true,  with  these  as- 
pirations, so  be  it.  All  we  will  be  doing 
is  the  very  thing  we  say  we  want  to 
prevent,  and  that  is  communistic,  or  in 
the  name  of  communistic  or  Marxist- 
Leninist  Jargon  the  takeover  of  these 
countries,  we  ourselves  in  our  percep- 
tions and  in  oiu-  fears,  distorting  the 
world,  such  as  it  is  there,  will  bring 
about  and  are  going  a  long  way  in 
bringing  about  the  very  things  we  say 
we  do  not  want  to. 

I  have  spoken  this  way  back  home.  I 
do  not  take  this  forum  to  speak  one 
way  and  another  way  back  home,  and 
I  have  introduced  resolutions  of  im- 
peachment, which  is  what  I  was  speak- 
ing about  Monday.  And  I  want  to 
point  out  how  fragile  we  are. 

I  was  one  of  28  that  voted  no  in  1965 
when  the  resolution  calling  for  the 
25th  amendment  to  our  Constitution 
was  entertained.  I  just  could  not  be- 
lieve that  an  American  Congress  that 
would  concoct  such  a  resolution,  but  it 
did,  and  it  went  through,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  adopted  it. 
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Ever  since  then,  I  have  introduced 
and  reintroduced  repealer  resolutions, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why:  Because  it  is 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles  hanging 
over  our  head.  I  am  going  to  refer  to  it 
because  I  think  so  many  do  not  know 
what  the  25th  amendment  is,  and  why 
we  are  so  vulnerable,  especially  now. 
Section  1  of  the  25th  amendment: 
In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  the  office  or  of  his  death  or  resigna- 
tion,  the  Vice  President  shall  become  Presi- 
dent. 


That  is  fine.  That  has  always  been 
the  case. 

Section  2: 

Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  in  the  ofhoe 
of  the  Vice  President,  the  President  shall 
nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall  take 
office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

WeU,  we  did  that  twice,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  some  12  years  ago. 
We  ended  up  with  the  first  two  un- 
elected  Vice  Presidents  in  history. 
Which,  the  men  who  wrote  the  Consti- 
tution I  am  sure  have  turned  over  in 
their  graves  50  times.  That  is  exactly 
what  they  did  not  ever  want  to 
happen. 

Now  let  us  go  to  section  3: 

Whenever  the  President  transmits  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives his  written  declsration  that  be  is 
unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits  to  them 
a  written  declaration  to  the  contrary,  such 
powers  and  duties  shall  be  disdharged  by 
the  Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

Acting  President.  For  the  first  time, 
a  constitutional  phrase,  "Acting  Presi- 
dent." 

Let  us  go  to  the  more  formidable 
and  ominous  section  4: 

Whenever  the  Vice  President  and  a  major- 
ity of  either  the  principal  officers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  or  of  such  other  body 
as  Congress  may  by  law  provide— 

And  as  far  as  I  Imow,  the  Congress 
has  yet  to  provide  that. 

Look  here:  The  Vice  President  and  a 
majority  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  departments.  When  I 
read  this,  I  went  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at 
that  time,  the  Honorable  Manny 
Celler,  and  said,  "Manny,  what  about 
this?  This  doesn't  look  at  all  logical  or 
it  looks  very  dangerous"  and  he  kind 
of  got  perturbed  with  me.  He  was  bat- 
tling there,  and  he  got— he  Just— I 
said.  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

He  said,  "Well,  anylxxly  knows  that 
that  means  the  Cabinet."  Well.  I  did 
not  want  to  argue  any  longer.  I  came 
back:  but  my  question  was  not  an- 
swered, so  other  questions  were  not 
answered,  so  I  ended  up  voting  "no," 
but  I  was  the  only  one  that  placed  in 
the  record  my  reasons  for  voting  "no." 

Now— 

Whenever  the  Vice  President  and  a  major- 
ity of  either  the  principal  officers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  or  of  such  other  body 
as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  transmit  to 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives their  written  declaration  that  the 
President  is  unable  to  dlacharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

All  right.  What  do  we  have  here? 

In  1974,  Alexander  Haig  and  then- 
Secretary  Kissinger  both  told  Mr. 
Nixon  that  if  he  did  not  resign,  they 
were  going  to  invoke  this  amendment, 
this  section  4. 
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So  what  I  had  feared  In  IMS,  that 
this  was  evocative  of  the  old  da]w  of 
intrlffue  of  the  Roman  Senate  and  the 
«^»«H«.i«»i  oooiDiraeleB.  and  the  ora- 
tiona  of  CIcwo,  trying  to  argue  against 
thoae.  We  have  them.  We  have  that 
tor  the  first  ttane  In  Amnlcan  Oovem- 
ment  history;  we  have  that  potenUaL 

It  Is  more  in  modem  times,  as  I  said 
on  the  floor  that  day.  is  reminiscent  of 
that  French  Reputdic  that  was  about 
to  cave  in  under  the  assault  of  the 
German  invasion— full  of  intrigue  and 
comnytkni.  and  fight  for  power  among 
these  contending  personalities,  all 
within  the  frameworic  of  the  French 
Republic  then. 

Everybody  seemed  to  think  I  was  out 
of  my  water  and  probably  a  little  loco. 

All  right  So  they  transmit  this  to 
the  Congress.  Thereafter,  when  the 
President  transmits  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—now mind  you.  this  is  a  Presi- 
dent that  is  disabled. 

His  written  declaration  that  no  in- 
ability exlrts.  he  shall  resume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  unless 
the  THce  President  and  a  majority  of 
either  the  prindpcd  officers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide, 
transmit  within  four  days  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
^Deaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, their  written  declaration  that 
the  President  is  unable;  in  other 
words,  still  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  not- 
withstanding that  the  President  is 
saying.  "I  am  able  to  come  back." 

Thereupon  Coogreas  shall  decide  the 
larae,  ■■■riinMIni  wlUiln  forty-eight  hours 
for  that  inirpoae  if  not  in  aenlon.  If  the 
CoogreaB,  within  twenty-one  days  after  re- 
ocdpt  of  the  latter  written  declaration,  or.  If 
Congreai  in  not  in  iMsion.  within  twenty- 
one  days  after  ConsreM  Is  required  to  as- 
semble, determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  that  the  President  Is  unable  to 
dlsciMrse  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
offloe,*  •  • 

Can  anyone  foresee  that?  Of  course 
we  can.  We  have  an  aging  President 
with  cancer  in  the  Office.  We  have  a 
President  that  almost  instantaneously, 
as  of  the  month  of  November  1986. 
lost  all  of  this  image,  and  credibility 
factor. 

The  Congress  keeps  probing  what 
unquestionably  has  yet  to  be  probed 
on  this  so-called  malodorous  Iran 
question.  That  will  be  the  point  which 
I  predict,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised 
that  it  would  be  as  soon  as  May  and 
Jime  when  the  President,  to  take  away 
the  attention  as  he  did  In  the  case  of 
the  marines  dead  in  Lebanon,  will 
invade  Nicaragua. 

After  all.  he  has  political  generals 
like  Paul  Oorman.  the  former  south- 
em  command  general  saying,  "An  in- 
vasion by  our  troops  of  Nicaragua  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  2-day  training  ex- 
ercise for  our  Army." 
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well.  I  ronember  when  I  was  in  col- 
let ^  and  in  high  school,  and  they  were 
tal  dng  about  Japan.  In  1936,  they 
sei  t  the  Panai^— this  was  an  American 
guitboat  in  the  Tantsee  or  Yellow 
lUfer,  I  forget  which— and  there  was  a 
gr«at  alarm  about  these  "dam  Japa- 
ne^"  and  everybody  was  saying,  all 
th^  military  experts  and  our  leaders 
wefe  saytaig:  "Ha.  Japan?  We'll  wipe  it 
ofiin  4  weeks'  war.  Wipe  it  off,  wipe  it 
off  the  face  of  the  Earth.  Just  4  weeks' 
war."  Well,  it  took  4  years. 

L  say  that  that  is  not  the  point  at  all. 
Tfafe  point  is  that  military  solutions, 
wlich  is  what  this  administration  and 
President  have  been  prescribing, 
kterally.  without  any  attempt  of 
dlitlomacy.  are  mistaken  notions  that 
ar4  lx>und  to  lead  us  to  catastrophe,  to 
gr^at  loss  of  blood  and  treasure,  and 
lealve  us  leaderless  in  the  new  world, 
wlih  hatred  abounding*,  where  we 
coud.  with  wit  and  will,  be  the  real 
leaders,  as  we  have  been,  and  accept  it; 
anp  where  we  can  in  conjunction  with 
tht  new  world  find  the  normal  and 
naiural  outlet  through  give  and  take 
of '  our  commercial  and  agricultural 
productions,  bring  a  felicitous  arrange- 
ment rather  than  one  hate-filled  and 
fo|ever  proscribing  our  futiu-e  genera- 
tiobs  to  an  era  of  hatred  and  ill  will, 
among  these  that  should  be  good 
neighbors. 

I  say  let  us  heed  this.  Also,  let  us 
r^lly  heed  the  people  from  America 
who  have  worked  for  years,  the 
priests,  the  missionaries,  the  teachers, 
th^  doctors  that  have  lived  down 
there,  know  what  it  is;  let  us  heed 
them  instead  of  having  the  FBI  raid 
their  offices  and  intimidate  them  on 
the  return  from  a  trip  to  Nicaragua. 

liet  us  heed,  let  us  use  some  common 
sense.  There  is  no  need,  luiless  this  is  a 
premeditated  coldly  calculated  way  of 
doing  things  which,  as  I  describe  as  a 
caiastrophlc  decision. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  there 
wduld  be  enough  voices.  I  noticed  Just 
a  few  days  ago.  in  fact  the  day  before 
yesterday,  there  were  at  least  three 
Members  of  the  other  body,  the  same 
party  as  the  President,  who  said,  "Mr. 
I^^ident,  unless  you  make  some 
effort  to  go  diplomatic,  we're  not 
gopng  to  support  you  any  longer." 

a  1230 

Now  that  is  our  hope.  Our  hope  is  in 
tlis  body,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
ttest  in  need  for  the  American 
>ple  to  have  the  system  working, 
it  its  Representatives  rise  to  the  oc- 
ca^on  no  matter  how  much  impopu- 
larity  may  attach  to  it  politically  for 
tne  time  being. 

we  have  got  to  trust  the  Judgment, 
the  good  will  that  is  inherent  in  the 
o^rwhelmlng  preponderant  majority 
of  the  American  people.  I  certainly 
hive,  because  I  would  not  be  here  had 
I  not  relied  on  that  faith. 


sine  of 
Power 
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But  1 1  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ssk 
iin^niiT  ous  consent  that  at  this  point 
in  the  ^aooKD  we  place  an  article  ap- 
peuing  in  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
March  29  entiUed:  "Poetry  and 
in  Nicaragua."  by  Francisco 
Ooldmin,  who  is  not  necessarily  en- 
amoreq  with  the  Sandinistan  nor  the 
Nlcaraguan  revolution,  but  it  is  a  good 
article  pecause  it  brings  out  the  poetic 
nature  pf  a  great  people. 

It  W8(!  Nicaragua  that  gave  the  out- 
standing poet  of  the  century,  Rubin 
Dario.  Who  wrote  poem  after  poem 
synthesizing  what  you  want  to  call  the 
Latin  American  or  Spanish  American 
ethos  and  spirit  with  regard  to  the 
Unltedlstates. 

a  great  admirer  of  Walt 
Whltm^  He  also  described  Theodore 
Roosevielt  as  the  predecessor  of  "You. 
the  blue-eyed,  who  will  be  the  future 
invadets  of  our  nation." 

These  are  the  things  and  the  people 
and  the  minds  and  the  philosophies 
and  the  poetry  that  we  ought  to 
become  acquainted  with  because  at 
least  this  article  has  a  very  good  siun- 
mationj  of  the  context  of  the  literary 
effort  ^  the  light  of  the  revolutionary 
developments.  But  like  in  all  revolu- 
tions, ^e  Mexican  Revolution,  for  in- 
stance.; was  institutionalized.  The  offl- 
,y  is  the  institutionalized 
d  yet  they  had  to  recognize 
e  marches  on.  You  cannot 
a  revolution.  Yet  you  are  in 
that  iO-year  bloody  period  of  the 
Mexican  revolutionary  active  phase. 

You  j  had  great  things.  You  had 
actual  I  harassment,  if  not  persecution 
of  the  church.  We  had  literally  hun- 
dreds of  priests,  archbishops,  and  bish- 
ops in  exile  in  San  Antonio  alone 
durinffthat  period.  I  did  not  hear  any- 
body talking  about  the  infamous  per- 
secution of  the  church  during  the 
Mexican  revolutionary  period.  Why? 
Because  there  was  a  lot  of  sympathy 
for  those  conditions  that  the  revolu- 
tion was  trying  to  finally,  in  despera- 
tion, protest  against  and  change,  if 
possible.  For  whatever  reason,  good  or 
bad.  the  clergy  and  the  church  was  as- 
sociatiid  with  the  powers  that  were  en- 
trenct:«ed  and  had  oppressed  the 
people;  It  is  the  same  thing  with  our 
revolutions. 

We  In  America  do  not  understand 
because  revolutions,  civil  wars,  mean 
father:  against  son,  brother  against 
broth^,  mother  against  daughter. 
May  C^od  preserve  us.  We  suffered  the 
ting  Civil  War.  May  God  for- 
irever  aUow  America  to  remain 
touched  by  such  strife.  But  we 
be  responsible  for  those  actions 
e  have  become  responsible  for, 
e  have  been  f  oimd  guilty  and 
convicted  before  the  International  Tri- 
bimal  pf  Justice.  It  is  not  right  and  we 
canno .  prevaiL  We  must  summon 
forth  the  heritage  that  America 
standq  for,  even  now.  even  among  the 


people  and  the  peasants  who  are  writ- 
ing poetry  In  Nicaragua  right  now. 
They  will  say.  "The  American  people 
are  not  against  us.  It  is  Ronald 
Reagan  and  his  government." 

Rightly  or  wrongly.  I  think  this  epit- 
omizes the  inherent  admiration  for 
this  great  land  of  ours.  I  say  let  us  cap- 
italize on  that.  Let  us  give  that  thing 
which  the  world  is  asking  for  more 
than  a  neutron  bomb  or  space  wars  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them; 
moral,  suaslve  power  of  integrity.  That 
is  what  the  world  is  clamoring  for, 
that  is  what  America  is  unchallenged 
in. 

Let  us  Just  be  loyal  to  that  heritage. 

The  aforementioned  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Mar. 

29. 1987] 

POBIBT  AMD  POWSa  »  NlCARAOUA 

(By  Francisco  Ooldman) 

Sergio  Ramirez  Mercado,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Nicaragua,  has  written  a  new  book. 
It  is  first  literary  work  since  the  revolution 
that  ousted  the  45-year  Somosa  dynasty  In 
July  1979  and  brought  the  Sandlnlsta  Na- 
tional Liberation  front  to  power.  First  pub- 
lished early  last  year  in  Spain  and  then  by 
Editorial  Nueva  Nicaragua,  the  Sandlnlsta 
publishing  house,  the  book  Is  entitled 
"EstSs  en  Nicaragua"— "You  are  in  Nicara- 
gua." 

Ramires,  44  years  old.  is  frequently  cited 
by  Western  diplomats  in  Managua  as  one  of 
the  most  skillful  of  the  Sandlnlsta  leaders. 
As  Vice  President,  he  oversees  such  dispar- 
ate areas  as  roads  and  bridges,  education, 
and  the  criminal  Justice  system.  He  sits  on 
the  nation's  economic  planning  council,  and 
he  is  President  E>aniel  Ortega  Saavedra's 
close  adviser  on  foreign  policy.  But  long 
before  the  world  was  aware  of  the  Sandl- 
nlsta front,  Ramirez  had  a  reputation  as  one 
of  lAtin  America's  promising  young  writers. 
The  author  of  two  novels— one  of  which, 
"Te  dio  mledo  la  sangre,"  has  been  translat- 
ed into  14  languages  and  is  available  in  the 
United  States  in  a  British  edition  as  "To 
Bury  Our  Fathers"— he  has  also  published  a 
collection  of  short  stories  and  three  volumes 
of  essays. 

In  his  new  booic.  a  mosaic  of  reminiscences 
and  essays,  Ramirez  presents  an  intellectu- 
al's self-portrait,  a  picture  of  the  writer  as 
revolutionary  and  political  leader. 

"I'm  a  politician  out  of  necessity,"  says 
Ramirez,  sitting  behind  a  wide  desk  in  his 
office  in  Managua  "I'd  rather  be  just  a 
writer.  But,  of  course,  I  don't  see  a  situation 
arising  In  the  future  in  which  I  could  devote 
myself  solely  to  writing."  His  participation 
in  the  Sandlnlsta  revolution,  he  adds,  "has 
been  the  greatest  privilege  of  my  life." 

As  the  most  pnunlnent  writer  in  power  in 
Latin  America,  Ramirez  is  at  the  center  of 
the  controversy  over  the  Sandinistas'  atti- 
tude toward  freedom  of  expression  in  the 
arts.  He  insists  that  his  Government  main- 
tains a  policy  of  complete  artistic  freedom, 
and  that  the  Sandinistas  have  expanded  the 
possibilities  for  cultural  partldpatlm  to  all 
sectors  of  Nlcaraguan  society.  Nicaragua,  he 
says,  is  a  country  "whose  people  have  unlim- 
ited admiration  for  the  values  of  poetry,  of 
poetic  Inspiration."  "Our  poets,"  he  says, 
"have  always  been  at  the  vanguard  of  what- 
ever bas  been  most  contemporary  in  Latin 
America." 

Yet  it  to  thto  very  tradiUon  of  individual 
artistic  expression  and  aooompllsbment  that 


a  number  of  Nicaragua's  Intellectuals  are 
now  worried  about,  and  that  some  even 
accuse  the  Bsnrtlnlstas  of  having  intention- 
ally undermined.  In  Nicaragua's  volatile  set- 
ting, in  which  every  act  of  opprcMlon  te  Jus- 
tified by  the  Sandinistas  as  an  emergency 
measure  prompted  by  United  States  aggres- 
sion and  the  war  against  the  contras,  the 
United  States-supported  rebels,  the  role  of 
the  writer  in  a  revolutionary  society  te  the 
subject  of  a  continuing  debate. 

If  Ramires  has  a  counterpart  in  the  oppo- 
sition, it  te  Pablo  Antonio  Cuadra,  a  poet  of 
international  reputation,  and— until  the 
Sandinistas  closed  it  down  last  summer— the 
editor  of  long-oensored  La  Prensa.  Nicara- 
gua's only  opposition  newspaper.  Cuadra, 
74,  has  been  a  literary  mentor  to  genera- 
tions of  young  Nlcaraguan  poets,  many  of 
whom  he  published  on  La  Prensa's  literary 
page. 

In  a  1984  essay  pubUshed  in  Vuelta,  a 
Mexican  magasine,  Cuadra  wrote  of  the 
"Stallnlsation"  of  the  Nlcaraguan  arts 
under  Sandlnlsta  rule.  Sergio  Ramirez  keeps 
a  copy  of  the  essay  on  hte  desk,  its  offending 
passages  highlighted  in  yellow  marker.  In  it, 
Cuadra  accused  the  Sandintetas  of  insisting, 
like  Castro  in  Cuba,  that  arts  and  letters 
should  serve  the  revolution.  Speaking  last 
summer  while  vacationing  in  Ecuador,  he 
reiterated  the  point:  "If  a  writer  is  useful 
for  anything,  it's  to  break  with  propaganda. 
That's  one  of  hte  obligations." 

For  many  supporters  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
revolution.  Sergio  Ramirez  te  a  moderate 
who  personifies  the  hope  that  Nicaragua 
might  one  day  evolve  into  a  stable  society, 
representative  of  that  often-sought  political 
"missing  link,"  socialism  with  a  human  face. 
But  he  te  not  the  only  politically  powerful 
writer  in  Nicaragua  today.  Among  the  San- 
dintetas there  te  Ernesto  Cardenal,  the 
famous  poet-priest  and  the  current  Minister 
of  Culture:  the  poet  Roearlo  Murlllo,  wife  of 
President  Ortega  and  head  of  the  powerful 
Sandlnlsta  Association  of  Cultural  Workers, 
and  a  Sandlnlsta  commander.  Omar  Cabe- 
zas,  whose  Ouenilla  memoir,  "Fire  From 
the  Mountain,"  te  the  largest-selling  book  in 
Nlcaraguan  history. 

For  a  while,  the  Sandlnlsta  writers  seemed 
to  insure  a  revolution  that  would  protect 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression.  How 
could  writers  of  the  stature  of  Sergio  Rami- 
rez and  Ernesto  Cardenal,  so  close  to  the 
very  center  of  power,  endorse  censorship? 
Yet  last  year,  even  before  the  closing  of  La 
Prensa,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  radio 
station  was  shut  down.  And  now,  more  than 
seven  years  after  the  "triumph,"  as  the  San- 
dinteta  revolution  te  called,  there  te  no  dis- 
senting voice  accessible  to  the  general 
public  through  the  nation's  media. 

At  issue  in  the  argument  over  artistic  free- 
dom te  the  ideological  nature  of  the  revolu- 
tion itself.  The  crushing  circumstances 
faced  by  writers  and  artists  in  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  Cuba  are  recognized  throughout 
the  West  as  <»>e  of  the  defining  evite  of 
Communist  totalitarianism.  The  Sandinistas 
claim  their  ideology  to  be  nationalist-revolu- 
tionary, borrowing  from  Western  liberalism 
as  well  as  from  Marxism— though  under 
Sandlnlsta  rule  Nicaragua  hardly  resembles 
a  coherent  fusion  of  these  influences.  It  te  a 
country  whose  poetic  tradition  te  regarded 
as  a  national  treasure,  but  the  true  legacy  of 
that  tradition  te  individual  artistic  expres- 
sion. 

The  Sandlnlsta  arts  program  was  con- 
ceived to  expand  cultural  participation  (and 
literacy)  beyond  an  educated  elite.  The  Min- 
istry of  Culture,  created  after  the  revolu- 


tion, for  example,  sponsors  poetry  work- 
shops in  24  popular  culture  centers  estab- 
lished for  the  general  public  throughout  the 
nation.  The  w^TwHwift^  Association  of  Cul- 
tural Workers,  by  contrast,  to  for  artists  who 
have  reached  a  level  of  aootwoplishment. 

At  the  association's  headquarters,  the 
Casa  Fernando  Oordillo  in  M-«..»yi.»  poets, 
painters,  dancers  and  the  like  are  provided 
opportunities  to  pursue  their  arts.  There 
are  regular  classes  and  readings,  as  weU  as 
theater.  Jazz  and  dance  performances:  it  te 
also  the  home  of  a  number  of  artists' 
unions,  whose  fimction.  in  the  words  of  Ro- 
sarlo  Murlllo,  te  to  "help  creators  dissemi- 
nate their  work,  both  here  and  abroad." 

The  results  of  these  efforts  are  in  many 
ways  evident  For  the  first  time,  movies  are 
actually  being  made  in  Nicaragua  by  nation- 
ate.  Editorial  Nueva  Nicaragua  has  pub- 
lished more  than  150  books,  at  prices  that 
even  poor  Nlcaraguans  can  afford.  A  volume 
of  poetry  receives  a  printing  of  at  least  7.000 
copies.  Not  all  the  published  books  are 
overtly  political;  some  are  by  other  Latin 
American  and  Spanteh  authors,  including 
literary  classics  of  thte  and  previous  centur- 
ies. 

But  the  'democratization  of  culture,"  as 
the  Sandinistas  call  it,  can  be  interpreted  as 
an  effort  to  impose  ideological  imlformlty  as 
well.  All  publishers  in  Nicaragua  are  either 
affiliated  with  the  Oovemment  or,  if  Inde- 
pendently owned,  pro-Government.  In  Ma- 
nag\ia'8  few  bocAstores,  Sandlnlsta-pub- 
Itehed  books  and  magazines  predominate, 
along  with  books  donated  by  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  nonpolitical  works  of  op- 
position writers,  publtehed  before  the  revo- 
lution elsewhere  in  Latin  America  or  by  the 
writers  themselves  are  harder  to  find,  al- 
though still  available.  Overtly  anU-Sandl- 
nista  writing  te  nowhere  for  sale.  The  Sandi- 
ntetas attribute  the  dearth  of  books  import- 
ed from  the  non-Communist  West  to  the 
shortage  of  bard  currency  caused  by  eco- 
nomic crtete. 

Through  the  Ministry  of  Culture's  poetry 
workshops,  hundreds  of  "common  people"— 
soldiers,  policemen,  peasants— have  become 
involved  In  the  coimtry's  cultural  life.  But 
many  writers  feel  that  the  workshops  pres- 
sure developing  writers  into  writing  politi- 
cized propagandistic  verse,  and  that  the 
workshop  poets  are  favored  by  the  cultural 
bureaucracy,  such  as  the  Ministry  of  Cul- 
ture's literary  magazine  Poesia  Libre,  and 
Editorial  Nueva  Nicaragua. 

Sergio  Ramirez  says  there  are  no  "dissi- 
dent" writers  in  Nicaragua,  and  it  te  true 
that  a  majority  of  Nicaragua's  young  artists 
identify  with  the  Sandlnlsta  revolution,  the 
most  dramatic  collective  event  of  their  lives. 
In  their  work,  many  feel  Impelled  to  cele- 
brate it.  They  consider  themselves  cultural 
workers.  The  Association  of  Oiltural  Work- 
ers organizes  these  arttets  into  cultural  t>ri- 
gades  that  travel  to  the  war  zones,  where 
the  «*nrtini»tA«  batUe  the  contras,  to  read 
and  polorm  for  the  troops. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Nicaragua 
has  granted  great  prestige  to  its  literary  art- 
ists. Its  poetic  tradition— of  a  quality  and  di- 
versity Improbable  for  a  country  so  small— to 
respected  throughout  the  Spanish-speaking 
world. 

Ruben  Dario,  who  was  bom  in  1M7,  te 
credited  by  succeeding  generations  of  Latin 
American  and  Spanish  writers  with  having 
revived  %>anteh  poetry  after  more  than  a 
century  of  mediocrity.  In  the  19a0's  and 
30's,  the  Vanguardia  movement,  a  group  of 
rebellious  intellectuals,  actively  rejected  the 
culture  of  the  bourgeols-ellte  and  its  poets 
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who  iMi—p^MMiy  imitated  Darlo.  VanguanUa 
produeed.  amonc  others.  Pablo  Antonio 
Cuadra. 

Tnm  tbe  mcffertlnt  generation  came  Er- 
neato  Cardenal  and  Caitaa  ICaitinea  Rlvas. 
i»«m«fai— «i  by  many  to  be  tbe  most  Impor- 
tant Nlearacuan  poet  atnoe  Dario.  The  San- 
dinlita  revolution  has  produced  Its  own 
poet-«eM»tttes.  Jnchiding  the  precocious 
Lsoae)  Rugaaa.  who  died  in  guerrilla 
eombat  at  the  age  of  ao. 

Inevitably.  Nicaragua's  writers  have  been 
drawn  into  their  country's  turbulent  poli- 
tics. Dario  claimed  to  loathe  politics,  but  he 
fdt  eorapdled  to  write  many  anti-imperial- 
ist essays  and  newspaper  editorials:  he  even 
inaugurated  the  lAtin  American  protest 
poem  with  his  flene  "Ode  to  Roosevelt" 

Bahwidn  de  la  Sdva  was  active  as  a  cam- 
paigner in  the  United  States  on  behalf  of 
Gen.  Augnato  OAsar  Bandino  when  San- 
dlno's  peasant  anay  was  fighting  the  United 
Statea  Marine  occupation  forces  in  Nicara- 
gua In  the  19a0's  and  eariy  30's. 

By  193S.  the  leading  Vanguard  poet,  Jose 
Ooronel  Urtecho.  believing  a  military  dicta- 
tor would  put  an  end  to  the  country's  long 
tiUbary  of  dvQ  wars,  supported  Anastasio 
Oomoaa  Garcia.  Somoaa  used  the  prestige  of 
the  Vanguardia  intellectuals  to  help  estab- 
lish hlmaelf,  then  Ignored  and  humiliated 
them.  Today.  Urtecho  supports  the  Sandi- 
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It  was  a  poet.  Rlgoberto  Ldpes  Peres,  who 
snssiiiisli  <1  the  first  Somcwia.  at  a  ball  In 
1986.  and  was  himself  beaten  and  shot  to 
death  on  tbe  dance  floor. 

TO  Sergio  Ramirea.  the  SandJnista  front 
has  always  represmted  a  cultural  revolution 
as  much  ss  a  socioeconomic  one.  His  new 
book,  "Estaas  oi  Nicaragua,"  is  a  synthesis 
of  themes  that  have  long  preoccupied  him: 
literature  and  politics.  Central  American 
culture  and  hlrtoy.  The  book  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  visit  he  made,  during  one  of  bis 
frequent  diplomatic  tours,  to  the  Paris 
grave  of  his  frioul,  the  Argentine  novelist 
and  Sandinista  supporter  Julio  Cortasar.  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  CortSzar's  death. 

Ramlrea's  generation  is  a  product  of  the 
ISM'S  and  Wb,  decades  of  tyranny  and  vio- 
lence in  Central  America.  In  "EstaS  en  Nica- 
ragua," scenes  of  student  massacres  and  uni- 
versity closings  sre  memorably  evoked. 
Many  of  Ramlrea's  young  writer  friends  fell 
vlcttan  to  what  he  calls  "tbe  ctiltural  prod- 
uct par  excellence"  of  the  region's  oligarchs: 
the  death  squad.  But  for  the  writer,  exile 
was  oftoi  the  best  choice,  not  merely  the 
safest,  for  the  same  reason  that  Dario  and 
ao  many  other  Central  American  writers 
since  have  chosen  that  path:  the  intellectual 
'•!'i"B**  was  stultifying.  Ramirez  himself 
lived  for  several  years  in  West  Berlin,  until 
the  Sandinista  front  beckoned  him  home  in 
1974. 

Under  the  Somozas,  writes  Ramirez  in  his 
new  book,  the  cultural  style  of  the  ruling 
rliwifB  was  "Miami  kitsch."  whUe  the  peas- 
ant majorities  continued  to  live  in  a  state  of 
illiteracy  and  enforced  ignorance.  It  Is 
against  that  reality  that  the  Sandinistas 
Justify,  often  dogmatically,  their  program  of 
"democratisation  of  culture." 

In  "BstaS  en  Nicaragua,"  Ramirez  pre- 
sents Julio  Cortasar  as  the  paradigm  of  the 
revolutionary  srtist:  iin«nmpr«>mt«in|fiy  ad- 
venturous In  his  work,  politically  committed 
in  his  life. 

Ramirez,  in  his  Id's,  was  Just  beginning  to 
write  when  he  read  for  the  first  time  Corta- 
lar's  masterpiece  "Rayuela"  (in  English, 
"Hopscotch").  An  "anti-novel,"  a  revolt 
against  prosaic  literary  language,  the  anti- 
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story  in  "Rayuela"  concerns  Latin  ex- 
.tes  in  Paris  and  their  eventual  home- 
.  It  U  brilliantly  comic,  fuU  of  Intel- 
parody  and  a  manner  of  slapstick, 
episodes. 

liberated  our  language,  abso- 
"  says  Ramirea. 

Ramirez,  the  revolutionary  literary 
itics  of  novels  such  ss  "Rayuela,  Oabri- 
Marquez's  "One  Hundred  Years  of 
,"  and  other  woriu  representative  of 
ed  "boom"  in  Latin  American  fic- 
tloniduring  the  1960's  fed  easily  into  his  de- 
veloping esthetic  of  political  revolution.  In 
thei^  creative  freedom,  the  boom  writers  ex- 
empiified  personal  freedom;  they  also  freed 
othv  politically  attuned  writers  from  their 
preamied  obligation  to  write  realistic  novels 
of  irotest.  The  boom  writers  created  new 
literary  forms  and  authentic  Latin  Ameri- 
can voices,  uncontamlnated  by  t>olitical 
rhetoric.  Asserting  themselves  agataist  the 
culnral  domination  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  defying  the  provincial 
tastes  of  the  bourgeois  elite  at  home  they 
did  fnany  of  the  very  things  that  young  In- 
tellactuals  like  Ramirez  believed  actual  rev- 
oluqonaries  could  do. 

A  large,  intensely  thoughtful  m&n  who 
discusses  literary  subjects  with  animation. 
Ramirez  today  staunchly  defends  the  Sandi- 
nistas' controversial  arts  program,  rejecting 
the  i  accusations  of  Pablo  Antonio  Cuadra 
andtothers  that  the  Sandinista  Government 
has  imposed  totalitarian  strictures  on  ex- 
previon.  It  is  the  predictable  questions  that 
tramform  him  Into  a  wearied  politician 
giviag  predictable  answers:  La  Prensa  was 
closed,  he  intones,  because  it  was  receiving 
money  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  had  become  a  tool  of  United 
Stages  foreign  policy  inside  of  Nicaragua. 

As  proof  of  tbe  Sandinistas'  tolerance  in 
the  arts,  he  cites  the  publication  in  Ven- 
tan^,  the  weekly  cultural  supplement  of  the 
official  Sandinista  newspaper,  of  an  excerpt 
froi^  BCllan  Kundera's  novel  "The  Unbear- 
able! Lightness  of  Being."  Kundera  has  lived 
in  Paris  since  1975.  when  Czechoslovakia's 
Government  revoked  his  citizenship;  his 
work  is  widely  read  as  an  indictment  of  to- 
talitarianism and  of  the  revolutionary  eu- 
phoria that  often  precedes  Its  establish- 
ment. 

Ramirez  says  that  he  felt  proud  when 
Ventana  published  Kundera,  even  though 
Nicaragua  has  close  ties  with  Kundera's 
greatest  enemy,  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  a 
syngtwllc  act  to  publish  him. 

Tite  Russian  tanks  were  there,  in  his 
country.  That's  "a  reality,"  says  Ramirez.  It 
is  nat,  he  adds,  Nicaragua's. 

Rainirez  considers  Cuadra  a  superb  and 
nationalist  poet,  but  says  that  Ciiadra,  prior 
to  1J>79.  has  "a  romantic  notion"  of  the  San- 
dlnlkta  front  and  of  the  revolution.  He 
didn't  understand  that  the  front's  objective 
wa^i't  merely  to  remove  Somoza  from 
po^r,  but  to  achieve  a  social  and  economic 
reofdering  of  the  society.  As  a  member  of 
"the  old  aristocracy,"  Ramirez  argues, 
Cuadra  luiturally  now  opposes  the  Sandi- 
nism  project. 

Ilie  Sandinista  revolution  had  the  whole 
woiid  on  its  side,"  says  Pablo  Antonio 
Cuadra.  "We  had  a  chance  to  mark  out  a 
truf  Nicaraguanidad.  Instead,  we've  gone  in 
the  direction  of  Fidel  Castro.  Fidel  could 
have  been  the  leader  of  all  Latin  America, 
but.  Instead,  sold  himself  to  the  Russians. 
We  haven't  had  a  real  revolution  here,  be- 
cause a  revolution  gives  velocity  to  a  histori- 
cal :  destiny  that's  been  coming  along  too 
slowly— our  own  historical  destiny." 
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Don  Pkblo  Antonio  Ciuulra— he  prefers 
this  tradtlonal  form  of  address— was  bom 
in  1912;  le  grew  up  in  the  decades  of  the 
Marine  <  ccupations.  To  his  conversations 
about  Nil  aragua  he  brings  the  turned-down 
temperat  iire  of  one  who  has  seen  his  coun- 
try enduie  too  many  calamities  and  dashed 
hopes  to  be  persuaded  by  promises.  An  en- 
gaging man  of  old  fashioned  civility,  in  the 
context  of  contemporary  Nicaragua  he 
takes  on  the  maimer  of  an  elder  statesman. 

As  a  yo^mg  man,  Cuadra  was  a  vanguarist, 
and  early  supporter  of  Somoza.  DisiUusion- 
ment,  however,  came  quickly.  He  spent 
much  of  I  his  20's  attending  to  his  family 
farm. 

Sometline  around  1940— he  no  longer  re- 
calls the  exact  year— Cuadra  began  to  edit 
La  Prensa's  literary  page.  In  1954,  he  was 
lured  Into  fulltlme  newspaper  work  by 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro.  the  paper's 
founder  and  editor  and  a  lifelong  enemy  of 
the  Som^sa  dynasty.  A  man  of  heroic  stat- 
ure. Chamorro's  murder  in  1978  sparked  the 
popular  Insurrection.  Cuadra  himself  was 
imprisoned  twice  by  the  Somozas. 

The  summer  of  1986  found  Cuadra  staying 
in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  This  was  not  the  be- 
ginning of  exile.  He  had  been  attending  a 
poetry  festival  in  Florence,  when  La  Prensa 
was  closed,  and  he  continued  on  to  Ecuador 
to  visit  relatives.  Last  fall,  he  taught  Cen- 
tral American  literature  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  ill  Austin.  After  that,  he  returned 
home,  thjough  there  is  little  chance  that  La 
Prensa  wfll  resume  publishing. 

"One  of  the  things  I  find  most  estranging 
about  this  Oovenmient,"  says  Cuadra, 
speaking  j  of  the  Sandinistas,  in  the  salon  of 
a  well-tojdo  house  in  Guayaquil  suburb,  "is 
that  they  always  claim  to  be  against  the 
very  things  they're  doing-  They  say  they 
don't  want  to  shut  La  Prensa,  but  then  they 
do  it.  It's  strange.  Why  this  theater?" 

In  an  assay  Cuadra  wrote  years  ago,  titled 
"Our  Obscene  Symbol  of  Deception,"  he 
ixtsed  this  trait,  along  with  the  verl>al  ex- 
travagance and  charm  that  help  to  make  a 
great  liar,  as  central  to  the  Nicaraguan 
character.  It  doesn't  apply  only  to  the  San- 
dinistas, Ibut,  Cuadra  says,  they  are  masters 
of  it.  Hie  believes  the  Sandinistas  to  be 
Marxist-lienlnists  who  "wore  masks  to  ad- 
vance tlifemselves,"  and  says  that  he  origi- 
nally supported  the  Sandinista  revolution 
because  !"if  you  asked  them  If  they  were 
Marxists^  they  said  no,  we're  Sandinistas,  or 
Marxist-Christians.  Now  they're  people 
who've  denied  their  deepest  convictions. 
Among  intellectuals,  there  should  be  hones- 
ty about  reality.  Love  things  for  their  true 
name;  that's  one  of  a  writer's  duties." 

Cuadra  insists  that  La  Prensa  advocated  a 
nonviolent  solution  to  Nicaragua's  problems 
that  involved  aU  sectors  of  the  society.  And 
he  feels  that  the  contra  war  can  only  lead  to 
a  permanently  factlonallzed  and  fanaticized 
coimtry,  i  as  In  Lebanon  and  Northern  Ire- 
land.     J 

"The  tragedy  is  that  men  become  seized 
by  ideoiogies,"  he  says.  "Ideologies  are 
poison.  'That's  the  conclusion  I've  come  to. 
Ideoloii1<s  are  a  substitute  for  religion.  But 
religion  |s  transcendent.  It's  man's  relation 
to  God  that's  important,  tremendous.  Incor- 
poratin^r  that  Into  politics  produces  fanat- 
ics."       ; 

SergioiRamirez,  once  "a  good  friend,"  has 
been,  says  Cuadra,  "one  of  the  surprises  of 
my  life.^  Instead  of  exerting  a  moderating 
influence  in  the  Sandinista  front,  Ramirez 
has  taken  the  hard  line,  beUeves  Cuadra.  He 
says  thsit  his  own  work  has  been  censored, 
as  was  iLa  Prensa's  literary  page;  several 


young  poets,  he  recalls,  asked  to  have  their 
work  published  anonymously  in  the  newspa- 
per, fearing  that  association  with  La  Prensa 
might  bar  them  from  other  pubUcations. 

The  Sandinistas.  Cuadra  maintains,  have 
subjected  the  arts  in  Nicaragua  to  a  lower- 
ing of  standards,  a  climate  of  conformity 
and  intimidation.  He  bases  this  argument, 
put  forth  in  the  essay  he  published  in 
Vuelta,  on,  among  other  things,  two  speech- 
es given  on  the  same  day  in  1980  by  the  San- 
dinista Commander  Bayardo  Arce  Castano, 
who  Is  not  a  writer,  and  Sergio  Ramirez. 

Commander  Arce's  speech  on  the  arts 
that  day  contained  the  statement:  "It  must 
be  remembered  that  art  is  worthless  if  it 
can't  be  understood  by  the  workers  and 
campesinos."  The  speech,  says  Cuadra  "is 
an  example  of  the  pedantry  of  power,"  re- 
flecting the  vainglorious  conceit  that  "the 
revolution  should  guide  everything." 

What  Cudra  took  from  Sergio  Ramirez's 
speech  that  day  pleased  him  no  better.  Ra- 
mirez's precise  words  were  that  Nicaraguan 
poets  "had  failed  at  creating  an  authentic 
culture,  because  Nicaragua  wasn't  an  au- 
thentic nation."  This  has  been  a  frequent 
Ramlrex  theme  expressed  in  "Estas  en 
Nicaragua"  and  elsewhere.  His  "authentic 
nation,"  the  society  the  Sandinistas  aim  to 
create,  has  always  been  a  place  that,  Rami- 
rez claims,  would  be  hospitable  to  poets, 
that  would  give  them  an  elevated  role  In  de- 
fining national  Identity— unlike  Somoza's 
Nicaragua.  He  has  repeatedly  rejected  "a 
recipe  for  the  arts."  And  his  position  Is  at 
least  rhetorically  upheld  by  President 
Ortega,  who  refuted  Commander  Arce's  Sta- 
linist equation  in  a  1982  speech:  Spesklng 
about  artists,  he  said:  "If  there  is  any  advice 
we  have.  It  is  that  they  develop  their  imagi- 
nations, their  creative  capacities  as  they 
themselves  see  fit  .  .  .  free  of  any  restric- 
tions whatsoever." 

Writing  amidst  the  reality  of  censorship, 
however,  Cuadra  rejected  the  Sandinista  po- 
sition as  another  example  of  theater.  "Arce 
.  .  .  threw  the  first  stone  of  tyranny."  he 
wrote.  "And  to  continue.  Sergio  Ramirez  dy- 
namited the  past.  Nicaraguan  culture  before 
the  19th  of  July.  1979.  he  said,  'is  a  failed 
historical  project.'  "  This,  wrote  Cuadra,  dis- 
plays a  totalitarian  mentality,  because  Nica- 
raguan culture  "has  never  been  'a  project.' 
but  life,  agony." 

Pablo  Antonio  Cuadra  says  that  after  the 
revolution  the  quality  of  Nicaraguan  poetry 
went  down,  but  now  it  is  beginning  to  go  up 
again.  He  Is  shown  a  list  of  contributors  to  a 
new  magazine  being  prepared  by  two  poets, 
members  of  the  Sandinista  Association  of 
Cultural  Workers'  young  writers  union. 
"This  Is  something  new,"  Cuadra  says,  "but 
It  doesn't  surprise  me."  Several  of  the  young 
people  on  the  list  are  familiar  to  liim:  some 
have  contributed  to  La  Prensa.  It  is  simply  a 
list  of  names,  nine  young  poets,  but,  Cuadra 
says:  "It  makes  me  happy.  In  the  futiure 
we'll  see  more.  I've  always  felt  that  the  Nic- 
eu^«uan  has  a  great  capacity  to  see  his  own 
reflection,  to  see  the  reality  and  save  him- 
seU." 

For  the  last  year,  Sergio  Ramirez  has  been 
working  on  a  novel,  one  that,  he  says,  smil- 
ing, "has  nothing  to  do  with  politics."  But 
artistic  freedom  Involves  more  than  releas- 
ing writers  from  an  obligation  to  propagan- 
dize—Cuadra,  and  many  others,  are  not  ar- 
guing merely  for  that.  Ultimately,  the  more 
crucial  question  is  whether  the  "freedom" 
granted  to  artists  will  be  reflected  in  Nicara- 
guan society  itseU.  The  absolute  nature  of 
the  SandintHtas'  power  to  grant  or  deny  that 
freedom  arbitrarily  was  succinctly  expressed 


by  Ramirez  when,  explaining  the  sources  of 
his  disagreements  with  Cuadra,  he  conclud- 
ed, almost  Impatiently,  "Now  we're  in 
power,  and  he  isnt." 


CONGRESSMAN  DYSON  EX- 
PRESSES OUTRAGE  OVER 
WEST  GERMANY'S  INDECISION 
TO  EXTRADITE  HAMADEI 

(Mr.  DYSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Bfr.  DYSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  outrage  over  the 
proposal  on  the  part  of  the  West 
German  Government  to  trade  a  known 
terrorist.  Mohammed  Hamadei.  for 
West  German  hostages  being  held  in 
Lebanon.  For  this  reason.  I  have 
joined  with  Senator  Altohse  D'Amato 
in  introducing  a  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  94,  to  commu- 
nicate the  outrage  of  the  United 
States  Congress  at  recent  indications 
that  the  West  German  Government 
will  negotiate  such  a  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  to  take  quick 
action  condemning  any  such  action. 
Indeed,  this  case  merits  our  immediate 
attention  if  Justice  is  to  be  brought  to 
bear.  Evidence  compiled  thus  far 
points  to  the  overwhelming  guilt  of 
Hamadei  for  the  torture  and  subse- 
quent murder  of  a  young  American 
Navy  diver,  Robert  Dean  Stethem,  on 
the  ill-fated  TWA  flight  847,  June  14, 
1985. 

It  is  unfathomable  that  the  West 
German  Government,  which  has  been 
heretofore  committed  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  international  terrorism,  would 
actually  allow  the  terrorist  Hamadei 
his  freedom  to  continue  his  bloody 
rampage  throughout  the  free  world. 
Clearly,  this  compliant  gesture  would 
further  handicap  our  efforts  against 
terrorism.  Now,  more  than  ever,  is  the 
time  for  America  to  show  the  world 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  the  practice 
of  trading  hostages  for  terrorists.  We 
must  all  leam  from  past  mistakes  and 
go  forward  against  terrorism  with  re- 
newed resolve  and  vigor. 

Accordingly,  I  am  confident  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  expeditiously  approve  this 
resolution.  The  resolution  will  serve  to 
convey  a  strong,  clear  message  to  the 
Government  of  West  Germany  con- 
demning the  release  of  an  internation- 
al murderer.  The  United  States  must 
never  waver  from  its  commitment  to 
thwart  terrorist  activities— and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  resolution  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 


WHAT  MAKES  SCOUTMASTERS 
TICK? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomebt]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  WA 
Suggs  of  Memphis  brought  the  foMowing  wti- 
de  to  my  attention.  K  was  wrttlen  by  Dr. 
Neims  Boone,  a  clinical  psychologist  from  Col- 
lierviUe.  TN.  H  appeared  in  the  Ck>liierviile 
Herald  and  pays  spedal  tribute  to  a  group  of 
unsung  heroes  in  our  society— Scoutmasters. 
I  want  to  share  it  with  my  ootoagues. 

The  arlKie  fotkMvs: 

[From  the  Collierville  (TN)  Herald.  July  25. 
1985] 

Boom  To  RXAisas 

(By  Nelms  Boone,  Ph.D.) 

Scoutmasters  always  puzzle  psychologists. 
There  are  no  psychological  tests  to  adminis- 
ter to  find  out  who  would  t)e  a  good  Scout- 
master and  I  don't  know  any  school  that 
teaches  Scoutmastering.  It's  a  complicated 
Job.  Scoutmasters  are  fearless  leaders,  coun- 
selors, disciplinarians,  and  good  cooks.  Most 
are  geniuses  In  boy  behavior.  They  lead, 
push,  and  pull  all  kinds  of  boys  from  wet 
behind  the  ears  Webeloe  to  girl  crazy  seven- 
teen year  olds  who  still  want  to  make  Ea^e 
Scout. 

Scoutmasters  are  also  experts  with  adults. 
The  mother  of  a  twelve  year  old  still  wants 
to  pack  his  knapsack  and  fix  his  meals.  Fa- 
thers promise  to  go  on  campouts  with  the 
troop  and  then  alibi  at  the  last  minute.  And 
there's  the  father  who  wanted  to  pass  his 
son  on  the  swimming  merit  badge  in  a  back- 
yard pool.  Later  at  summer  camp  the  Scout- 
masters leams  that  the  boy  can't  swim. 

The  Scoutmasters  I've  known  have  beoi 
good  citizens  who  were  successful  at  earning 
a  living.  They've  taken  a  second  Job  that  re- 
quires talents  and  mountains  of  energy. 
They  all  have  certain  characteristics. 

Scoutmasters  are  honest.  I  answered  a 
want  ad  and  brought  a  second  hand  tnick 
over  the  phone— when  I  learned  that  the 
owner  was  a  Scoutmaster.  It's  been  a  good 
truck. 

Scoutmasters  are  friendly.  My  best  friend 
is  a  long  time  Scoutmaster.  I've  heard  five 
other  people  say  that  he  is  their  best  friend, 
too. 

Scoutmasters  are  thoughtful.  The  first 
Scoutmaster  I  knew  died  when  he  was  90. 
He  sent  me  a  Christmas  Otrd  six  months 
after  his  death.  Since  he  hadn't  lieen  feeling 
well  he  addressed  his  cards  In  the  summer 
and  left  them  for  his  daughter-in-law  to 
maU.  He  believed  in  the  Scout  motto  "Be 
Prepared." 

Scoutmasters  are  courteous.  They  don't 
put  pressure  on  boys  to  leam  how  to  cook. 
The  scouts  are  pennltted  to  cook  the  first 
time  without  instructions.  After  eating 
black,  burned  eggs  they  are  not  bored  when 
he  shows  them  how  to  cook. 

Scoutmasters  are  courageous.  They  can 
say  to  an  irate  person,  "Since  your  son  is 
short  one  merit  badge  he  is  not  a  Second 
Ombs  Scout  and  that  means  he  can't  go  on 
the  trip  to  Washington." 

Scoutmasters  are  generous.  I've  never 
known  a  rich  Scoutmaster  but  I've  seen  a 
poor  scout  who  needed  a  uniform  and  didn't 
get  it.  A  lot  of  anonymous  financing  goes,  cm 
in  most  Scout  troops. 

Scoutmasters  are  loyaL  There  aren't  any 
ex-Scoutmasters.  They  will  always  get  back 
into  harness  and  help  out  for  a  few  days. 

Scoutmasters  are  wise.  I  ssked  a  hard 
working  Scoutmaster,  "Why  do  you  do  this, 
all  your  children  are  girls?"  The  weary  man 
looked  up  from  his  battered  World  War  n 
brief  case  where  he  was  filing  records  and 
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npUed.  "I'm  thinUnc  about  what  kind  of 
mm  iBj  dau^tov  will  mairy." 

Sooutaaaten  are  foftunate.  They  kiK>w 
bow  tt  fflda  to  have  a  f  onner  aoout.  now 
grown,  av.  "Lrt  me  cany  the  groceries  for 
Toa.**  irtien  you  dont  raaDy  need  any  help. 

If  paydiolociata  ever  leatn  what  makes 
Sooutmaaten  ttek  they  will  know  a  lot  more 
about  the  good  part  of  human  nature. 


SPBCIAL  ORDERS  ORAMTED 

By  unanlmoug  eonaent,  permission 
to  addreis  the  House,  following  the 
leglslAttve  procnun  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Ifr.  Roou.  at  his  own  request,  for  5 
minuteg.  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DcMMUH  of  North  Dakota) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  HuBBOD.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ALXZAmn.  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

<The  following  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hubbard)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaiks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  LaFalcx,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  followtaig  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dtsoh)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaiks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  MoinooMSBT.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarics  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHUSTTS)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  DBBm  of  Calif omia. 

Mr.  DniicAH. 

Mr.  Shumwat. 

Mr.  Dbllums. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DORGAH  of  North  Dakota) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  BKiLnrsoii. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  ROTBAL. 

Mr.  C<»LHO. 

Mr.  Vbito  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LaFalcb. 

Mr.  Vxhto. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  was  taken  fnmi  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
followK 

8.  477.  An  act  to  amist  homelev  veterans 
and  their  famines  by  authorUnc  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratra'  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  transfer 
or  lease  certain  properties  to  non-profit  en- 
tities for  use  as  shelters,  by  requiring  the 
Administrator  to  a»duct  a  pilot  program  of 
acttvltiea  to  assist  homeless  veterans,  to 
report  <m  outreach  services  to  such  veter- 
ana,  to  conduct  a  survey  of  stich  veterans. 


veterans  suffering  from  chronic  mental 

dlsablUtles,  and  by  extending  the 

Job  Training  Act  and  expanding 

elesB  veterans'  eligibility  thereunder,  to 

for  a  mie-year  postponement  of  the 

tlon  p«lod  for  the  Vietnam-era  veter- 

readjustmoit  counseling  program  and 

reports:  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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Energy  $nd  Commerce. 

1071.  fL  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary foiiLeglslatlve  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  Pepartment  of  State,  transmitting  a 
report  ctt  compliance  with  the  international 
arms  embargo  against  South  Africa,  pursu- 
ant to  3t2  n.S.C.  5098;  to  the  Committee  on 
PoreignlAffalrs. 

1073.  ^  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmit- 
ting th^  Board's  annual  report  of  its  activi- 
ties for  iralmdar  year  ISM  under  the  Free- 
dom ofl  Information  Act,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  Spa(d);  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Govern- 
ment OSerations. 

1073.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Immigration 

Judge,  Executive  Office  for  Immigration 

Review.)  Department  of  Justice,  transmlt- 

^ies  of  the  grants  of  suspension  of 

Ion  of  certain  aliens  of  good  charac- 

it  to  8  U.S.C.   12S4<c);  to  the 

on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
to  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  of 
th«  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

aj.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
an«  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proda- 
ma  ion  «<— igwating  June  1  through  Jtme  7, 
IM  T.  as  "National  Fishing  Week"; 

G  J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"N  Lti<mal  Former  POW  Recognition  Day"; 

4J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1987.  as  "Older  Americans  Month"; 

SLJ.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  Of  May,  1987  as  "National 
Cancer  Institute  Month";  and 

SLJ.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  3, 1987,  as  "Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Day." 


tt^tt 
The 


ADJOURNMENT 

DTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  House  do  now  adjourn, 
le  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  39  minutes 
pjh.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  April 
6, 1987,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
J  ETC. 

Vnder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tivie  communications  were  taken  from 
tht  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
io^: 

[fitted  from  the  Record  o/AprU  1.  1987] 

U)66.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 

en(l  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 

report  which  discusses  management  prob- 

at  the  Social  Security  Administration 

LO/HRD-87-39;  Maroh  1987);  JoinUy  to 

Committees  on  Government  Gyrations 

I  Ways  and  Means. 

[SubmitUd  AprU  2.  1987] 
S7.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
1987  consolidated  annual  report  on  com- 
ity development  programs,  pursuant  to 
5313(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
ary  CouncO  on  Women's  Education- 
transmitting  the  12th  annual 
ort  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
I's  Educational  Programs,  pursuant 
U.S.C.  3346(c)  (1)  and  (4);  to  the  Com- 
on  EVtaication  and  Labor. 
S9.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
and  Hiunan  Services,  transmitting  a 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  and 
aiaend  programs  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
catis  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  puriMses;  to 
th^  Committee  on  Educaticm  and  Labor. 

1070.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
D(  partment  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 


BfariUnie  Commission,  transmitting  the 
25th  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commlmion  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 80,  1986,  pursuant  to  46  UJB.C.  app. 
1118;  ti>  the  Committee  on  Merohant 
IiCarine  and  Fisheries. 

1075.  JA  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
ition,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed Idglslation  to  amend  rules  3  and  27  In 
the  Inland  Navigational  Rules  Act  of  1980 
(PubUc  Law  96-591;  94  SUt.  3415-3436;  33 
U.S.C.  aoOO-2038)  in  order  to  conform  them 
to  the  International  Regulations  for  Pre- 
venting [collisions  at  Sea.  1972;  to  the  Com- 
mittee (m  Merehant  Bilarine  and  Fisheries. 

1076.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation! to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  programs  of 
the  Naaonal  Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science,  Space  and  Technology. 

1077.  ,A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veteran'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrstor  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide 
on  call  pay  to  certain  civil  service  health- 
care personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans'Affl^. 

1078.  I A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority-of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  or 
designee  regarding  discipUnary  actions  on 
certain  probationary  title  38  health-care 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.! 

1079.  j  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  prc^xwed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  index  rates  of  vet- 
erans' qtsability  compensation  and  surviving 
spousesf  and  children's  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  to  automatically  in- 
crease 10  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living, 
and  fos  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Vet^wis'  Affairs. 

1080. 1 A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Adminlstrattm,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  authority 
for  higher  monthly  Installments  payable  to 
certain  jlnsurance  annuitants,  and  to  exempt 
premiums  paid  under  servicemen's  and  vet- 
erans' group  life  insurance  from  State  tax- 


ation; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

1081.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  veterans  health-care  bene- 
fits, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1082.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  adult 
day  health-care  program  and  to  authorize 
contract  halfway  house  care  for  veterans 
with  chronic  psychiatric  disabilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1083.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  and  clarify 
VA  authority  to  furnish  certain  health-care 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1084.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  49th  quarterly  report  on  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  nonmarket 
economy  countries  during  1986,  pursuant  to 
19  U.S.C.  2440;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

1085.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  In- 
stitute of  Peace,  transmitting  the  report  of 
the  audit  of  the  Institute's  accounts  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
4607(n):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1086.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  Supplement  to  Special  Analysis 
D,  which  provides  projections  of  Federal  in- 
vestment spending  and  a  review  of  recent 
public  civilian  investment  needs  assess- 
ments, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1105(a);  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Public  Worits  and 
Transportation  and  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

1087.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  certain  im- 
provements in  the  administering  of  tori 
clsims  and  hospital  cost  collections,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RiRAiDO,  Mr.  Framk,  Mr.  SiOTH  of 
New  Jersey,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Light- 
POOT.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  Foks 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ramgel,  Mr. 
Mahtom,  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Lkach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Minu>HT,  Btr.  Saxtom,  Mr. 
QunlzH,  Mr.  AcKXHMAM,  Mr.  Aixx- 
AHDKR,  Mr.  Amnnrzio,  Mr.  Appls- 
GATB,  Mr.  Bates,  Mrs.  Bemtlkt,  Mr. 
Bbvux,  Mr.  Biacgi,  Mr.  BusTAMAim, 
Mr.  Cahk,  Mr.  C^HAFifAN,  Mr. 
CnnGOL,  Mr.  C^ELHO,  BArs.  Coixms, 
Mr.  Damiel,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
DeWihs.  Mr.  Dickirsoh,  Mr.  Dowdy 
of  Mississippi,  Mr.  DWTEK  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Dtsom, 
Mr.  Evams,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fkigham, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fbost,  Bflr.  Foster, 


Mr.  Oaixo,  Mr.  Oakcia,  Mr.  Gatdos. 
Mr.   OxjsKinoM,   Mr.   OiuiAif,   Bflr. 
OovsAiiiz,  Mr.  GoKDOH,  BCr.  Gray  of 
Illinois,    Mr.    Haix    of    Texas.    BCr. 
HAWKnra,  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois,  BCr. 
Hbpher.    Mr.    HocHRRUECintER,    BCr. 
Horton,  BCr.  Howard,  BCr.  Buckast, 
Mr.  JoHzs  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
BUhjorski,  Bis.  Kattur.  ICr.  Kn.nEi, 
Mr.     KoLTER.     BCr.     Lamtos,     BCr. 
McDadb.   BIr.   BIcGrath,   BIr.   BCad- 
lOAB,  Mr.  MARTmz,  Mr.  BCavrouixs. 
Mr.  BCiCA.  BCr.  BCimxA.  BCr.  Mort- 
ooiiXRT,  BCr.  MoRRisoH  Of  Connecti- 
cut, BCr.  Mrazek.  BCr.  Natcher,  BCr. 
Nichols,  BCr.  Owehs  of  New  York. 
BCr.  Pashatam,  BCrr  Pattbwon,  BCr. 
PBRKnfs,  BCr.  Price  of  Illinois,  BCr. 
Rahall,   BCr.   Roe,   BCr.   Ross,   BCrs. 
RouKEMA,  BCr.  RowLAMD  Of  Connecti- 
cut, BCr.  St  Gerkaim,  BCr.  Savage, 
BCr.    ScHSUER.    BCr.    Schttmer.    Mr. 
Shaw,  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida,   BCr. 
SoLARZ,  BCr.  Spemce.  BCr.  Stokes,  BCr. 
SUIID4UUT,      BCr.      SwiHDAix,      BCr. 
Torres,  BCr.  Towms,  BCr.  Trapicamt, 
BCr.  Traxler,  BCr.  Vemto,  BCr.  Volk- 
MBR,  BCrs.  VucAMOVicH,  BCr.  WAUiRZif , 
BCr.     Waxmam,     BCr.     Werer,     BCr. 
Wilson,  BCr.  Wise,  BCr.   Wortlzt, 
BCr.  Wtlix,  BCr.  Tatroh,  BCr.  Young 
of  Alaska.  BCr.  Weiss,  BCr.  Hertel. 
BCr.    Couohlih,    BCr.    Weldon,    BCr. 
Boucher,    BCr.    Clarke,    and    BCr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee): 
HJl.  1917.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  more 
gradual  10-year  period  of  transition  to  the 
changes  in  benefit  computation  rules  en- 
acted in  the  Social  Secxulty  Amendments  of 
1977  as  they  apply  to  workers  attaining  age 
65  in  or  after  1982  (and  related  benefici- 
aries) and  to  provide  for  increases  in  their 
benefits  accordingly;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  BCr.  ANDERSON: 
HJt.  1918.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  service  pension  of 
$150  per  month  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  a  pension  of  $100  per  month  for  certain 
surviving  scMuses  of  such  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  BCr.  BEILENSON: 
H.R.  1919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit  by  increasing  the  tax  on  gasoline  and 
other  motor  fuels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  TWfr  CARPER* 

H.R.  1920.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  former  prisoners 
of  war  to  use  Department  of  Defense  com- 
missary stores  and  post  and  base  exchanges; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  BCr.  DAUB: 

HJt.  1921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  monthly  de- 
posits of  payroll  taxes  for  employers  with 
monthly  payroll  tax  payments  under  $5,000, 
to  establish  a  Fair  Trade  Advocates  Office, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  BCr.  DAVIS  of  BCichigan: 

HJl.  1922.  A  bill  to  improve  the  adminls- 
traUon,  management  and  law  enforcement 
capabiliUes  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant BCarine  and  Fisheries. 
By  BCr.  DONNELLY: 

H.R.  1923.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  payments 
for  physicians'  services  under  the  Medicare 
Program  be  made  on  an  assignment-related 
basis;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  BCr.  DREIER  of  Callfofnla: 
HJl.  1924.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1086  to  repeal  the  restrio- 
Uons  on  retirement  savings  deductions 
added  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  and  to 
allow  up  to  a  $2,000  deduction  for  retire- 
ment savings  for  a  nonworklng  spouse;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  1925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  prefer- 
ential treatment  of  capital  galna,  to  elimi- 
nate the  retroactivity  in  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986,  and  to  provide  for  the  Indexing 
of  the  basis  of  certain  assets;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  BCeans. 
By  BCr.  HERGER: 
H.R.  1926.  A  bill  to  require  that  revenue 
collected  by  Federal  agencies  in  the  form  of 
a  user  charge  be  obligated  for  certain  pro- 
grams which  directly  benefit  perscms  re- 
quired to  pay  such  user  charge,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

HJl.  1927.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  to  State 
and  local  governments  from  Federal  regula- 
tion: joinUy,  to  the  CtMnmittees  on  Govern- 
ment OperaUons,  the  Judiciary,  and  Rules. 
By  BCr.  LaFALCE  (for  himself,  BCr. 
McDaik,  BCr.  Skblion,  BCr.  Irslans, 
BCr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  BCr.  Gonzalsx. 
BCr.  TR(HtAS  A.  LuKEN,  BCr.  BCazzoli. 
BCr.  BCavxoulbs,  BCr.  Hatcher.  BCr. 
Wtskr,  BCr.  EcKART,  BCr.  Savage.  BCr. 
RoEMER,  BCr.  SisuKT,  BCr.  Torres, 
BCr.  Cooper.  BCr.  Olin,  BCr.  Rat,  BCr. 
Hates  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Conters,  Mr. 
BnsRAT,  BCr.  BCruMS,  BCr.  FtAXS.  BCr. 
Lancastix,  BCr.  Camprbll,  BCr.  DeFa- 
zio, BCr.  Price  of  North  (Carolina, 
BCr.    BCartimez,    BCr.     Conte,    BCr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia,  BCrs.  BCetrrs 
of  Kansas,  BCr.  Gallo,  BCr.  McBCil- 
LAN  of  North  Carolina,  BCr.  BCcKin- 
NXT,  BCr.   Rhodbs,   BCr.   Upton,   BCr. 
Owens  of  Utah,   BCr.   Ridge,   BCiss 
Schneider,    and   BCrs.    Johnson   of 
Connecticut): 
H.R.  1928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  BCr.  BCAZZOLI: 
HJl.  1929.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Courts  Study  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  BCr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself  snd  BCr. 
Garcia): 
H.R.  1930.  A  bill  to  amend  UUes  XVm 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide protecUon  under  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  Programs  against  acute  and  transi- 
tional care  costs;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  BCr.  MOORHEAD  (for  himself.  BCr. 
Kastbnmeibr.  BCrs.  Schrodbi,  BCr. 
Htdb,  BCr.  LuNGRXN,  BCr.  Crockett, 
BCr.  DeWine,  BCr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necUcut,  htt.  Boucher.  BCr.  Corlx, 
Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  and  BCr. 
Cardin): 
HJl.  1931.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  35,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  patented  proc- 
esses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  BCr.  RANGEL  (for  himself,   BCr. 
Foster.  BCr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  BCr. 
Gray  of  Illinois.  BCr.  Rodino.  BCr. 
Frank,  BCr.  Roe.  BCr.  Leland.  BCr. 
DoROAN    of    North    Dakota,     Mr. 
BEvnx,  BCr.  Clay,  BCr.  Owens  of  New 
York,   BCr.   Towns,   BCr.   Smith   of 
Florida.  BCr.  Chapman,  BCrs.  Collins, 

BCr.    SOLARZ,    BCr.    BUSTAMANTR,    BCr. 

Savage.  BCr.  Perkins,  BCr.  Lbvine  of 
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California.     BCr.     Martinb. 
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BCr.  I      of  North  Carolina,  BCr.  Conte.  BCr.     flees  of 
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president  and  Vice  President;  to  the 
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H.J.  Res.  119:  BCr.  Levin  of  BCichigan.  BCr. 


SEC  Ml.  repeal  of  WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION. 
Xho    M/^r    Pnnrors     B.<.<Bnliit<nn     (Hn    TJ  R  C 


social,  cultural,  and  religious  development,  a 


.W.M    ET^l 
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CaUforate.     Mr.     Uaxaa,     Mr. 

Dwm  of  New  Jeney.  Mr.  Bilbxat. 
Mr.  FBouii.  Mr.  Mram.  Mr.  Lewis 

of  Georila.  Mr.  Fhh.  Mr.  Ackkuum. 
Mr.  IjuntM,  Mr.  Sobdbu  Mr.  Okl- 
Lum,  Mr.  FUKB,  Mri.  KsmmxT. 
Mr.  SAwm,  Mr.  Wkm.  Mr.  Foio  of 
TennMne,  tni  Mr.  TaujOii): 
HJl.  inx  A  bOl  to  amend  put  C  of  the 
Halanrwrt  Budget  and  Emergency   Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  to  exempt  tbe  PeU 
grant  hlgber  education  intit^nre  program 
tram  aequeatiatian:  Jointly,  to  the  Commlt- 
teea  on  Qovemment  Operatlona  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  (for 
himaelf  and  Mr.  Jmam): 
HJl.  1933.  A  mil  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Serrices  to  submit  to 
the  Oongrem  a  propoeal  for  the  regulation 
of  long-term  care  insurance  policies,  includ- 
ing an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  such  poll- 
ciSB  as  are  available  to  individuals,  and  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1988 
to  aUow  tax-free  dlstributiona  from  individ- 
ual leUiement  accounts  for  the  purchase  of 
long-term  care  insurance  coverage  by  Indi- 
vMuals  who  have  attained  age  S9W.  Jointly. 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Maikxt.  Mr.  CoKLHO,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Bonoa  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Obskstah. 
Mr.  Htos.  Mr.  BaooKS.  Mr.  Foro  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Wxaxa.  Mr.  Pkffer. 
Mr.    OnNXiCB.   Mr.    Dnxniis.    Mr. 
DoaiiAir  of  Califoniia,  Mr.  Mdrtha, 
Mr.  FsacBJ,  Mrs.  Schxoxdkk.  Mr. 
iMMCH  of  lom.  Mr.  Udau,  Bfr.  Orat 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  SmHOLif.  Mr. 
Waziia>.  Mr.  DAimxMXTra,  BCr.  Wal- 
aoM.  Mr.  Blilkt.  Mr.  Lkland.  Mrs. 
COLLIHS.    Mr.    PlXLDS.    Mr.    Wyskn, 
Mr.  EcKAKT,  Mr.  BaTAMT.  Mr.  Nizl- 
SOM  of  Utah.  Mr.  Bouchxr,  Mr.  Laco- 
MAMsnm.  Mrs.  Boxsa.  Mr.  Rahgel, 
Mr.  Tatss.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Stokks, 
Mr.  DixoR.  Mr.  ScHuifXR.  and  tdi. 
Marlxhxx): 
HJt  1934.  A  bOl  to  clarify  the  congres- 
sional intent  concerning,  and  to  codify,  cer- 
tain requlremmts  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  that  ensure  that  broadcasters 
afford  reasonable  (vportunity  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  confUcting  views  on  issues  of 
public  importance:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHUETTE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Daos.  Mr.  Taukx.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Whittakxr.  Mr.  Swxxmxt,  Mr.  Bk- 
RXOTKR.  Mr.  LiGRivooT.  Mr.  Wkbkr. 
Mr.  Ouin«a30N.  Mr.  McEwxr,  and 
Mr.  RoBKRTS): 
HJl.  1935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  deficiency  payments 
for  the  1987  through  1990  crops  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  based  on  the  first  5  months 
of  the  marketing  years  for  such  crops;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  8HDMWAT: 
HJl.  1938.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  uniform 
pnxtaiet  liability  law;  Jointly,  to  the  C^ommit- 
tees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SISISKT  (for  himself.  Iilrs. 
JOBMSOH  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  La- 
Faicx.  Mr.  Skxltoh,  Mr.  Stkithoui, 
Mr.  Mavroolxs.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Tmuqb.  Mr.  Rat.  Mr.  Comtkrs,  Mr. 
Mpuiix,  Mr.  Lamcastkr,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.  Slaugbixr  of  Virgtaila.  Mr.  Oux. 
Mr.  Hatxs  of  Illinois.  iSr.  Bilbrat, 
Mr.  Flakx.  Mr.  Camfbxll,  Mr.  Pricx 


of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Cohtx.  Mr. 
Irxlaiis.  Mr.  Oallo,  Mr.  Combxst, 
Mr.  Rhooxs,  Mr.  BCcBCillah  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  McKumxr,  Mr.  Chan- 
DLXR,  Mrs.  Roukkma.  Mr.  Ballxhgxr, 
Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Martiiiez,  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Ldkxh,  Mr.  Risox,  and 
Mr.  Mazzou): 

1937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
nesa  Act  to  establish  a  small  Business 
Ezdort  Innovation  Program  to  make  com- 
petElve  awards  to  small  business  concerns 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  export  trade 
strategies  and  knowledge  essential  for  small 
busfeess  success  in  international  trade:  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
'  ByMr.VENTO: 
HJl.  1938.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  an  exclu- 
slonj  from  gross  income  for  that  portion  of  a 
governmental  pension  received  by  an  indi- 
whlch  does  not  exceed  the  maximum 
tits  payable  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
ity  Act  which  could  have  been  ex- 
from  Income  for  the  taxable  year:  to 
Committee  an  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VENTO  (for  hlmseU,  Mrs. 
Boocs,  Mr.  LAGOMARSHfO,  Mr. 
CoxLHO,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
LimrsKi.  Mr.  Dorham  of  California. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Murpht, 
Mr.  DB  Lugo.  Mr.  Ricrarosom,  Mr. 
Levzne  of  California,  Mr.  Huckabt, 
Mr.  Darsem,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Bfr.  BEiLEMSOit,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  De- 
Fazio,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
FAUimoT,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Pahetta, 
Mr.   Bates,  Mr.   Suicia,   Mr.   Kost- 

MATXR.    Mr.    PUSTER,    Mr.    Wn.LIAMS. 

Mr.  Mrazkk,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULXS,  BCr.  Foglixtta,  and  Mr. 
Cramx): 

H^.  1939.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuing 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  in  appro- 
priate units  of  the  National  Park  System  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insi|lar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DARDEN  (for  himself,  Ii^. 
Akaka.  Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Erdrxich.  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  (California.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Wolt,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mrs. 
BozKR.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
DowDT  of  Mississippi,  Mi.  Wortlky, 
Mr.  OuARiNi,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino.  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
BiAGGi,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Kost- 
MATXR.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Grxxn,  Btr. 
McOrath.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
LxLAND,  Mr.  LXHMAN  Of  Florida.  Mr. 
VoLKMXR.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Fish,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mrs.  CoLUNS,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. IiCr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missou- 
ri): 

H!j.  Res.  228.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1987  as  "National  Down  Syndrome 
Moath":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO: 

H.J.  Res.  229.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  funendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

Unj  ;ed  States  to  permit  certain  naturalized 

cltt  ens  of  the  United  States  to  hold  the  of- 
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fices  of  president  and  Vice  President:  to  the 
(Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


APDmONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors we^  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  1|8:  Mr.  Boultxr  and  Mr.  Lagomar- 

SINO. 

Mr.  AxcBXR. 
Mr.  Wylix.  Mr.  Baxtlxtt,  and 


Mr.  Porter,  Mrs.  Pattkrson, 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
>,  Mr.  Dymaixy.  Hi.  Downxy  of 
Mr.  Fuppo,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Con- 
Moakley,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Gabcia,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Kxnnxdy,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Bluxy, 
Mr.  Jeppords,  Vii.  Pasha yan,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Donald  E. 
LuKXNS,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr. {Stump,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Campbell. 

HJl.  618:  Mr.  Fustkr  and  Bfe.  Slaughtkr 
of  New  York. 

H.R.  782:  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Sundquist. 

HJl.  967:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Saxton.  and 
Mr.  TAUioN. 

HJl.  1^28:  Mr.  KoLBE,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  La- 
GOMARSiNo.  Mr.  Petri,  and  Mr.  Jeppords. 

H.R.  1069:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1095:  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  CaUfomia,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire. 

HJl.  1141:  Mr.  Bates. 

HJl.  1163:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Nixlson  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
Barnard! 

HJl.  1348:  Mr.  Carsin  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

HJl.  1S49:  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Pkppkr.  Mr. 
Cardin,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  1&90:  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 

FOGLIXnlA,    Mr.    KOLTER,    Mr.    MURTHA,    Mr. 

SweenxtJ.  Mr.  DioGuARDi,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 
>3:  Mr.  Coelho  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 
152:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  NCr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Cla'^,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1560:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.  IbisS:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Ozley,  Mr. 
RmER,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Swinsali,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Lightpoot. 

H.R.  1998:  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  1821:  Mr.  Walgrxn,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Moixohan,  and  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

H.R.  1738:  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  ihsO:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr. 
BusTAM^fTX.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Erdrxich, 
and  Mr.  wisx. 

HJl.  1776:  Mrs.  Bentley. 

HJl.  1782:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hoyxr.  Mr. 
BoNXR  ^f  Tennessee.  Mr.  Dun(»n,  Mr. 
Mrazkk,  I  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Ravxnxl,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.  Gar«ia,  and  Mr.  Walgrxn. 

H.J.  Rte.  32:  Mr.  Fustxr,  Mr.  Dwykr  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Nixlson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Bxbman,  Mr.  Bxvnx. 
Mr.  BoMER  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
Burton  Of  Indiana,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Carper, 
Mr.  CoEiHO,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  DANtEU  Mrs.  Btron,  Mr.  Schakpxr,  BCr. 
Atkins,  BCr.  Donnxlly,  and  Mr.  Dowdy  of 

MiS8i8Sl|k>l. 

H.J.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Bustamahtx.  Vi.  Hayxs 
of  nilnoc,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 


HJ.  Res.  119:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mrs.  Boxxr,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Borski,  Mrs.  Morxlla,  Mr.  Sttnia,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Iti.  Bbrman,  Mr. 
Bouchxr,  Mr.  Pustbr.  Mr.  Foglixtta.  Mr. 
NXAL.  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  Wbldon. 

HJ.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Robxrts,  Ms.  Snowk, 
Mr.  I^viNX  of  California,  Mr.  Chappkll,  and 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

H.J.  Res.  152:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  and 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

HJ.  Res.  154:  BCr.  Market,  Mr.  Bates,  BCr. 
Badham.    Mrs.    Meters    of    Kansas,    Mr. 

GaTDOS,  Mr.  HUGHXS.  BIr.   HCXmXRUXCKNER. 

and  BIr.  McEwxn. 

H.J.  Res.  158:  Btr.  Babbam,  BIr.  CTlinger, 
Birs.  Collins,  BIr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  BIr.  De- 
Fazio,  BIr.  DE  Lugo,  BIr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia, BIr.  Frost.  Mr.  Garcia,  BIr.  Graoison, 
BIr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Hughes,  BIr.  McCollum, 
BIr.  McBIiLLXN  of  Maryland,  BIr.  Rahall, 
Bfr.  Shumway,  BIr.  Trapicant,  BIr.  Waxman, 
and  BIr.  Weiss. 

H.J.  Res.  190:  BIr.  Atkins,  BIrs.  Boxer, 
BIr.  Bustamantx,  BIr.  Cardin,  BIr.  Danne- 
MXYXR,  BIr.  Dornan  of  California,  BIr.  Espy, 
BIr.  Flake,  BIr.  Frost,  BIr.  Garcia.  BIr.  Hub- 
bard, BIr.  Hughes,  Bfr.  Inhope,  Bfr.  Kanjor- 
SKi,  BIr.  KoLBZ,  BIr.  Lehman  of  California, 
BIr.  Levin  of  Blichigan.  Mr.  BIavroulxs,  BIr. 
MnxER  of  Washington,  BIr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  BIr.  Saxton,  BIr.  Schxuer.  BIr. 
SiKORSKi,  BIr.  VoLKMXR.  Slid  BIr.  Waxman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7:  BIr.  DxLay. 

H.  Con.  Res.  47:  BIr.  Kastknmxikr.  BIrs. 
BIXYXRS  of  Kansas,  BIr.  Hxfner,  BIr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois,  and  BIr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.  COn.  Res.  51:  BIr.  Weber. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed  amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  1777 
By  BIr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
—Page  55,  after  line  25,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  in.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  BYELORUSSIA  AND  THE 
UKRAINE  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS. 

The  President  shall  instruct  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to 
Introduce  in  the  C3eneral  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  a  resolution  to  cease  the  rec- 
ognition of  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine  as 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 
—Page  70,  after  line  13.  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 


SEC  Ml.  REPEAL  OF  WAR  POWERS  RESOLUnON. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  (50  U.S.C. 
1541  et  seq.)  is  hereby  repealed. 
—Page  70,  after  line  13,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 

SEC  Ml.  PARTiaPATION  IN  THE  OLYMPICS  BY  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  ON  TAIWAN. 

(a)  FiNDiNCs.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  for  purposes  of  the  Olympic  Games, 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  rec- 
ognizes both  East  Germany  and  West  Ger- 
many, and  both  North  Korea  and  South 
Korea: 

(2)  recognition  of  a  national  Olympic  com- 
mittee by  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee does  not  imply  political  or  diplomatic 
recognition; 

(3)  the  International  Olympic  Committee 
recognizes  the  National  Olympic  Committee 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China;  and 

(4)  Taiwan  considers  itself  to  be  a  political 
entity  distinct  from  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

(b)  Participation.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  should  allow  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  to  participate  in  the  1988 
Olympic  Games  under  its  own  name,  flag, 
and  national  anthem. 

—Page  70,  after  line  13,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  subsequent 
sections  accordingly): 

SBC  Ml.  REQUIREMENT  OF  TESTINC  OF  VISA  AP- 
PLICANTS FOR  mFEcnoNs  wrm  re- 
spect TO  acquired  immune  defi- 
aENCY  syndrome. 
A  consular  officer  of  the  United  States 
may  not  issue  an  immigrant  visa  or  a  nonim- 
migrant visa  to  any  individual  unless— 

(1)  the  individual  is  tested  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  the  individual  is  in- 
fected with  the  etiologic  agent  for  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome;  and 

(2)  the  results  of  such  test  indicate  that 
the  individual  is  not  infected  with  such  etio- 
logic agent. 

—Page  70,  after  line  13,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 

SEC  Ml.  SELF-DETERMINA-nON  OF  'THE  PEOPLE 
FROM  THE  BAL-nC  STATES  OF  ESTO- 
NIA. LATVIA.  AND  LITHUANIA. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  subjugation  of  peoples  to  foreign 
domination  constitutes  a  denial  of  human 
rights  and  is  contrary  to  the  C::harter  of  the 
United  Nations; 

(2)  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination and  to  freely  establish  their  politi- 
cal status  and  pursue  their  own  economic. 


social,  cultural,  and  religious  development,  a 
right  that  was  confirmed  in  1975  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act: 

(3)  on  Jime  21,  1940,  armed  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  collusion  with  Nazi  Germa- 
ny, overran  the  independent  Baltic  repub- 
lics of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and 
forcibly  incorporated  them  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  depriving  the  Baltic  peoples  of  their 
basic  human  rights,  including  the  right  to 
self-determination; 

(4)  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  efforts  to  change  the  ethnic  char- 
acter of  the  population  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  through  policies  of  Ruasifica- 
tion  and  dilution  of  their  native  popula- 
tions; 

(5)  the  United  States  continues  to  recog- 
nize the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
last  independent  Baltic  governments  and 
supports  the  aspirations  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples to  self-determination  and  national  inde- 
pendence, a  principle  enunciated  in  1940 
and  reconfirmed  by  the  President  on  July 
26,  1988,  when  he  offidally  informed  aU 
member  nations  of  the  United  Nations  that 
the  United  States  has  never  leoognized  the 
forced  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(6)  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  deny  the 
people  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  the 
right  to  exist  as  independent  countries,  sep- 
arate from  the  Soviet  Union  and  denies  the 
Baltic  peoples  the  right  to  freely  pursue 
human  contacts,  movement  across  interna- 
tional borders,  emigration,  religious  expres- 
sion, and  other  human  rights  enumerated  in 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

(b)  Recognition  and  Action  by  Prxsi- 
DXNT.— The  Congress— 

(1)  recognizes  the  continuing  desire  and 
right  of  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  for  freedom 
and  independence  from  the  Soviet  Union: 

(2)  calls  upon  the  President  to  direct 
world  attention  to  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation of  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States  by 
issuing  on  July  26,  1987,  a  statement  that 
officially  informs  all  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  support  of  the  United 
States  for  self-determination  of  all  peoples 
and  nonrecognition  of  the  forced  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet 
Union:  and 

(3)  calls  upon  the  President  to  promote 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  In 
the  Baltic  States  through  human  contacts, 
family  reunification,  free  Atovement,  emi- 
gration rights,  the  right  to  religious  expres- 
sion and  other  human  rights  enumerated  in 
the  Helsinki  Accords. 
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The  Senmte  met  at  10  ajn..  on  the 
ezptnttiiHi  of  the  reoen.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Wtcbb  Fowubu  Jb.,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Qeorgia. 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halveratui.  DJD..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  US  pray. 

Father  in  heaven,  the  Senate  could 
not  function  without  the  help  of  many 
men  and  women  who  work  at  the 
desks  and  tables,  in  the  Cloakrooms, 
the  lobby,  the  Offices  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
and  CoHomsioiiAL  Rccobd.  and  those 
who  provide  security  at  the  doors  and 
on  the  floor.  We  thank  You  for  the  de- 
vo^on  to  duty,  the  spirit  of  service. 
the  efficiency,  the  dedication  to  the 
Senate,  which  these  sisters  and  broth- 
ers manifest  every  minute  the  Senate 
is  in  session  as  well  as  before  and 
after.  We  thank  You  for  the  young 
men  and  women  who  are  the  pages, 
for  their  tireless  service  to  the  Sena- 
tors, their  offices,  and  the  Cloak- 
rooms. May  Thy  blessing  rest  upon 
them  and  their  families,  and  may 
those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of 
worldng  with  them  never  fail  to  be 
grateful  for  their  indispensable  labors. 
In  Uie  name  of  One  who  is  the  servant 
of  servants.  Amen. 


{Legialktive  day  of  Monday.  March  30, 1987) 

I  THE  JOURNAL 

Mt.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  t^e  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date«      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore^  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Sronns]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter. 

n.S.  SnCATK. 
PimSDR  mo  TUfPOSK, 

WathinoUm.  DC.  AprU  2,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provlsloiis  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  BUnding  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
bereby  mppoint  the  Honorable  Wtchk 
FowLsa.  Jk..  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Qeorgia.  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
JoHK  C.  Srsmns, 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FOWLER  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nised. 


J  SEE  THROUGH  A  GLASS, 
DARKLY 
BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
faciilg  an  important  vote  today,  but  I 
believe  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that 
things  come  and  go  in  this  mad  rush 
of  Itfe  and  that  what  seems  to  be  of 
importance  today  will  not  perhaps  be 
at  center  stage  on  tomorrow. 

I  ^ess  it  was  Paul  who  said  that  "we 
see  ttirough  a  glass,  darkly." 

Perhaps,  as  we  become  involved  in 
our  tensions  and  our  arguments  and 
our  day  to  day  problems  and  necessi- 
ties,! we  ought  not  forget  what  we  are 
told  Un  the  Scriptures— to  "be  still  and 
knov  that  I  am  God." 

Wt  are  soon  coming  to  the  date  of 
Aprfl  6,  Monday  of  next  week.  It  was 
on  April  6,  1789,  that  the  Senate  first 
assembled  a  quorum. 

I  wonder  what  those  few  Senators 
who'  gathered  in  New  York  City— 
whidh  was  the  second-largest  city  in 
the  country  at  that  time,  Philadelphia 
being  the  largest— thought  about  this 
new,  fledgling  Republic  and  about  the 
difficulties  of  getting  Senators  to  as- 
semble for  a  quorum.  Only  eight  Sena- 
tors assembled  on  the  opening  day, 
March  4.  They  had  to  wait  a  month 
and  2  days  to  get  a  quonmi.  Perhaps 
they  became  disheartened.  They  prob- 
ably asked  themselves:  "Will  it  work?" 

A  lady  came  up  to  Franklin,  after 
the  Constitutional  Convention  had 
finL^ed  its  work  in  Philadelphia,  and 
asked  him:  "Dr.  Franklin,  what  have 
you  sivenus?" 

Fiinklin  replied:  "A  Republic, 
mad  un.  if  you  can  keep  it." 

Ftknklin  had  the  right  vision.  He 
had  his  feet  on  the  ground  when  he 
stood  at  that  convention  one  day  and 
addiessed  the  chair  in  which  sat  Gen. 
George  Washington.  My,  what  an  il- 
lustrious gathering  that  was:  George 
Waoilngton,  James  Madison,  Gouver- 
neui '  Morris.  There  were  55  great  men. 

Fi  anklin  saw  far  into  the  future.  He 
was  not  bound  down  by  the  shackles, 
the  tensions,  and  the  contentiousness 
of  the  moment.  He  said: 

I  4ave  lived.  Sir,  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  if  this  truth— that  Ood  governs  in  the 
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affairs  of  nen.  And  if  a  varrow  cannot  fall 

to  the  grofmd  without  His  Notice,  Is  it  prob- 

an  empire  can  rise  without  His 


able  tliat 
aid? 

We  hav^  been  assured.  Sir,  in  the  sacred 
writings,  that  "except  the  Lord  build  the 
house  thcQr  labor  in  vain  tliat  build  it."  I 
firmly  believe  this:  and  I  also  believe  that 
without  ^s  concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed 
in  this  political  building  no  better  than  the 
builders  o^  Babel. 

Mr.  Prteident,  let  us  pause  once  in  a 
while  to  I  think  about  the  things  that 
will  go  on  after  we  have  shuffled  off 
this  mortal  coil  and  entered  into  that 
lasting  ssep. 

I  commend  the  Chaplain  for  his 
daily  reminder  of  the  Scriptures,  of 
the  divine  words  that  are  in  that  great 
boolL.  Wp  need  them  every  day,  \>e- 


we  may  say  of  our 

amoimts  to  nothing,  com- 

h  the  inspiration  that  comes 


cause 
little  sel 
pared 
from 

So.  whatever  happens  today— the 
veto  may  be  overridden,  it  may  l)e  sus- 
tained—I  hope  that  we  will  all  keep 
our  sense  of  proportion  and  go  on  to 
the  next  business  that  is  ahead.  We 
may  arglie  our  points  and  our  posi- 
tions strongly  and  emotionally;  but 
after  it  k  all  said,  we  leave  this  place 
as  friends  and  fellow  servants  of  all 
the  people. 

Mr.  Pr^ident,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RlfCOGNTTION  OF  THE 

REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
Senator  Dole. 


OBDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  D3LE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Pres  ding  Officer. 

I  certainly  do  not  disagree  with  the 
distinguphed  majority  leader.  That 
was  a  vety  eloquent  statement. 

I  beliefve  the  vote  wiU  come  some- 
time to^y.  I  am  not  certain  Just 
when.  I  am  not  certain  of  the  out- 
come. But  there  will  be  other  times 
and  other  days  and  other  votes  and 
other  bittles.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  ccQClude  action  on  this  matter 
at  an  early  time,  because  we  do  have 
other  business.  I  have  indicated  to  the 
majority  leader  there  is  still  one  possi- 
bility th  it  is  being  explored  that  could 
take  a  11  ttle  while.  But  I  should  have 
some  wo  rd  on  that  maybe  as  I  speak. 


9  This  "bailee"  symbol  identifie*  ttatemenb  or  insertioas  wliich  are  not  tpolcen  l>y  a  Meml>er 


of  the  Senate  on  die  floor. 
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SDI  AND  THE  ABM  TREATY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  baseball  and  cherry  blossoms, 
this  spring  brings  to  Washington  a  re- 
newed debate  over  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty.  We  are 
hearing  all  kinds  of  argxunents  over 
what  is  legal  and  what  is  not;  what  is 
permissible,  and  what  is  not;  what  is 
relevant,  and  what  is  not.  We  even 
hear  talk  of  a  constitutional  crisis. 

It  Is  time  we  put  this  issue  back  in 
perspective.  As  Republican  leader,  I 
begin  today  a  series  of  floor  state- 
ments discussing  the  real  issues  at 
stake,  in  an  organized  and  coherent 
way.  I,  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues—including some  of  the  Sen- 
ate's real  experts  on  strategic  affairs- 
will  be  discussing  the  whole  range  of 
questions  involved:  Military,  political, 
legal,  and  budgetary. 

SDI— TRC  RXAL  DEBATE 

Make  no  mistake  aljout  it— this  is 
really  a  debate  on  SDI:  on  the  real, 
legal  SDI  options  available  to  the 
President.  Some  are  resorting  to  com- 
plex legal  gsonnastics,  with  only  one 
real  result:  To  tie  the  President's 
hands,  and  to  kill  SDI.  Is  it  not  time  to 
end  that  tdnd  of  nonsense? 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  RIGHTS 

The  President  is  not  brashly  pushing 
aside  America's  treaty  obligations;  he 
is  not  leaping  into  an  imcharted  mili- 
tary program;  he  is  not  abandoning 
the  Geneva  negotiating  table:  He  is 
proceeding  in  the  wisest  of  ways  to 
ensure  that  what  we  do  is  technically, 
legally  and  strategically  sound. 

On  the  technical  side,  the  President 
has  asked  the  Pentagon  to  answer  one 
modest  question:  Can  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram he  restructured  to  save  time  and 
money  and  allow  us  to  make  a  sensible 
deployment  decision  when  the  time 
comes?  This  seems  to  me  a  responsible 
question. 

On  the  legal  side,  so  there  are  no  re- 
maining doubts,  the  President  has 
asked  for  further  analyses,  this  time 
on  the  records  of  subsequent  practice 
and  Senate  ratification  proceedings. 

Unlike  his  critics,  the  President 
wants  to  look  at  pU  the  relevant  infor- 
mation—not Juist  the  part  that  fits  our 
argument. 

THE  HEGOTIATniG  RECORD 

The  negotiating  record  is  the  most 
likely  indicator  of  what  we  and  the  So- 
viets are  mutually  bound  to.  It  shows 
that  the  U.S.  delegation  proposed  to 
prohibit  development,  and  testing,  of 
ABM  systems  and  components  based 
on  "other  physical  principles."  The 
Soviets  refused.  That  pretty  much 
stuns  up  what  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  mutually  bound 
to  now. 

As  for  subsequent  practice,  it  is  im- 
possible to  comment  now  because  we 
lack  important  parts  of  the  data.  We 
ought  to  study  all  the  confidential 
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records  before  lecturing  the  President 
on  what  he  should  do. 

Finally,  I  Itnow  that  some  Senators 
assert  that  the  record  of  Senate  ratifi- 
cation debates  has  some  specisd  legal 
standing.  This  notion  is  wrong.  We  at- 
tached no  conditions  on  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  since  we  did  not.  interpre- 
tation falls  to  the  President,  period. 

When  the  Reagan  administration 
first  spoke  of  its  analysis  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  1985,  critics  maintained  that 
the  treaty  was  clear  on  its  face.  As 
that  notion  eroded,  many  felt  sure 
that  the  negotiating  record  would  vin- 
dicate the  restrictive  interpretation. 
That  did  not  happen.  Now  their  focus 
has  shifted  to  the  record  of  subse- 
quent practice  and  to  the  Senate  rati- 
fication proceedings.  The  inescapable 
conclusion:  The  President's  critics  are 
retreating. 

THE  BOTTOM  UMB 

So  where  do  we  stand?  In  the  end,  I 
doubt  we  will  all  agree  upon  one  "cor- 
rect" interpretation;  but  the  real  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  President  has  a  le- 
gally justifiable  option  to  restructure 
the  SDI  Program  without  withdrawing 
from  the  treaty. 

I  believe  he  does.  If  restructuring 
SDI  is  technically  feasible  and  strate- 
gically wise,  I  believe  the  President 
should  have  the  option  to  proceed 
without  withdrawing  from  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

We  should  also  ijear  in  mind  that 
the  painstaking  legal  analysis  we  are 
undertaking  stands  in  stark  contrast 
to  Soviet  practice:  They  just  violate 
their  treaty  obligations  whenever  it 
suits  their  convenience.  The  bottom 
line  here  is  that  the  ABM  question  Is 
much,  much  more  than  a  legal  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  question  of  America's  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  a  letter  of  mine  to  the  Presi- 
dent, a  statement  of  Senator  Wilson, 
and  two  Washington  Times  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo,  as  follows: 
The  PRESisKirr, 
The  White  House, 
WashiTigton. 

Dear  Mr.  PRESioufT:  I  want  to  reaffirm 
my  strong  support  for  aggressive  research 
and  development  on  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative.  SDI.  in  the  context  of  our  contin- 
ued adherence  to  the  Antl-BallisUc  Missile 
(ABM)  Treaty. 

In  recent  weeks,  new  attention  has  fo- 
cused on  the  question  of  the  interpretation 
of  that  Treaty.  One  Democratic  Senator  has 
claimed  that  any  Treaty  interpretation  con- 
trary to  views  expressed  by  Individual  Sena- 
tors at  the  time  the  Senate  provided  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
could  sparii  a  "Constitutional  confrontation 
of  profound  proportions." 

As  you  know,  there  is  no  legal  basis  to 
such  a  claim.  Constitutional  law  Is  absolute- 
ly clear  on  the  point:  the  views  of  the 
Senate  on  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty  are 
leg^Jiy  irrelevant  and  in  no  way  bind  the 


President,  unless  those  views  were  ezpreaed 
(1)  formally  and  (2)  at  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate's decision  to  advise  and  consent. 

The  prestigious  American  Law  Institute, 
in  the  most  recent  edition  of  Its  authorita- 
tive Restatement  of  the  Law,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Law  of  the  United  States,  reaffirmed 
this  proposition  in  a  "black  letter"  dedara- 
tion.  Moreover,  in  its  decision  in  the  case  of 
Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  v.  United  States, 
the  Supreme  Court  specifically  ignored  a 
formal  expression  of  the  Senate's  interpre- 
tation of  a  customs  agreement  with  the 
Philippines,  on  the  grounds  that  the  inter- 
pretation was  expressed  well  after  the  act  of 
advice  and  consent. 

Since  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  at  the  time  it 
provided  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  took  no  formal  position 
on  the  meaning  of  Articles  II  and  V  and 
Agreed  Statement  D,  as  they  relate  to  con- 
temporary research  and  development  of 
SDI,  any  views  expressed  informally  by  indi- 
vidual Senators  at  the  time,  or  since,  do  tM>t 
legally  bind  you. 

As  a  practical  political  matter,  of  course,  it 
is  both  proper  and  prudent  tliat  you  consult 
closely  with  the  Congress  and  with  our 
Allies  on  matters  impinging  directly  on  the 
security  of  the  country  and  the  Free  World. 
I  Imow  you  share  that  view.  I  have  also 
noted  and  welcomed  recent  statements  by 
senior  Administration  officials  reaffirming 
your  intention  to  continue  consulting  close- 
ly with  the  Congress  and  our  Allies,  as  deci- 
sions related  to  the  ABM  Treaty  and  SDI 
are  contemplated  and  taken. 

At  the  same  time  though,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  all  of  us— especially  those  who 
have  sent  up  the  alarmist  cry  of  a  Constitu- 
tional crisis— understand  that  these  consul- 
tations must  go  forward  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  tliat  we  have  only  one  President. 
Under  the  law  and  in  the  circumstances 
that  prevail,  the  final  decision  on  interpret- 
ing the  ABM  Treaty  Is  the  President's 
alone. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BobDolb, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Statkmzht  op  U.S.  Senator  Pktb  Wilson 
Gentlemen  and  Senator  Kassebaum:  My 
purpose  In  appearing  before  you  at  this 
hearing  is  to  appeal  to  you  most  urgently  to 
join  In  my  plea  to  the  President  that  he  au- 
thorize immediately  the  de-classification  of 
the  official  record  of  negotiations  of  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of  1972.  Unless 
the  official  negotiating  record  is  made 
public,  the  American  people  and  indeed  the 
United  SUtes  Congress  have  no  assurance 
that  they  will  ever  learn  the  truth  as  to  the 
actual  obligations  mutually  agreed  to  in 
1972  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  with  respect  to  development,  testing, 
and  the  deployment  of  ABM  systems  and 
their  components  based  upon  physical  prin- 
ciples and  technologies  other  than  those 
consisting  of  fixed,  land-based  launchen.  in- 
terceptor missiles,  and  radars. 

Having  studied  the  record,  it  is  clear  that 
despite  repeated,  strong  efforts  by  the 
American  negotiators  to  ban  such  future 
systems  and  components,  they  never  suc- 
ceed in  getting  Soviet  agreement  to  a  ban  on 
development  and  testinr.  and  achieved  only 
the  limited  success  of  getting  the  Soviets  to 
agree  tliat  prior  to  deployment,  consultation 
in  accordance  with  article  Xm  and  discus- 
sion in  accordance  with  article  XIV  must 
occur.  It  may  even  be  argued,  and  at  one 
point  was  argued  by  Soviet  negotiators,  that 
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ii  not  required  to  pennlt  deploy- 
raent. 

The  evMenee  ia  dear  and  overwhelmins 
that  the  Sovieta  mwoeeded.  by  their  persist- 
ent reJeEtkm  of  the  American  position,  in 
Umltinc  the  tar  more  stringent  restrictions 
of  the  treaty  artldes  to  fixed  land-based 
ABM  lytems  and  eomponents:  and  agreed 
that  only  the  much  less  restrictive  provi- 
iteOB  of  *  minute  to  the  treaty,  so-called 
"agreed  statement  D",  should  apply  to  so- 
called  future  systems  (i.e.,  those  based  "on 
other  physical  principles"). 

Tet.  notwithstanding  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  dear  evidence  favoring  the  broad  in- 
teipretatlon  which  is  contained  in  the  nego- 
tlatlnc  record,  the  treaty  it  defines  has  been 
presented  to  the  American  people  and  to 
the  world  at  large  as  binding  the  United 
States  to  abide  not  by  the  obligations  actu- 
ally agreed  to,  as  set  forth  in  the  secret 
recotd  of  negotiation— but  by  the  far  more 
restrictive  obligations  which  the  American 
negotiators  sought  unsuccessfully  to  impose 
and  which  the  Soviets  rejected. 

This  revision  ot  history  has  led  under- 
standably to  the  widest  possible  and  most 
serious  misapprehension  ss  to  the  truth  re- 
garding our  obligations  under  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  has  iwoduced  an  entirely  unnec- 
essary debate  as  to  whether  a  "broad"  or 
"namw"  interpretation  of  treaty  provisions 
la  the  correct  one. 

The  broad  interpretation  is  of  course  the 
correct  one  because  it  is  what  was  actually 
agreed,  as  is  clear  from  the  negotiation 
record.  The  narrow  interpretation  is  what 
the  UwS.  negotiators  tried  to  get  but  faUed 
to  get  from  the  Soviets.  Tet  it  has  been  rep- 
resented to  the  Nixon  administration  and 
the  Senate  that  the  U.S.  negotiators  did  in 
fact  achieve  Soviet  agreement  to  the  narrow 
language  they  were  instructed  to  obtain. 
They  did  not. 

It  is  of  course  the  actual  agreement  which 
was  negotiated  which  sets  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  No  external  document,  apart  from  a 
subsequent  formal  treaty,  can  amend  the 
agreement  so  as  to  alter  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  parties. 

And  it  is  of  course  the  negotiating  record 
which  defines  the  agreement— the  terms 
and  obligations  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty. 
No  further  extrinsic  evidence  of  the  negoti- 
ation or  of  the  negotiating  record  can  be 
looked  to  legally  or  logically  as  better  evi- 
dence of  the  agreement  or  of  the  record 
than  the  record  itself— unless  ambiguity, 
mistake  or  fraud  is  asserted  to  exist  in  the 
record. 

State  Department  legal  advisor.  Judge 
Abraham  D.  Sofaer,  and  Ambassador  Paul 
Nltae  have  undertaken  to  perform  an  analy- 
sis of  the  record  of  ratification. 

Fine.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  them  perform 
such  an  analysis.  I  have  no  doubt  their  work 
win  be  thorough  and  complete  *  *  *  and 
that,  where  the  negotiating  record  is  ambig- 
uous, it  can  be  helpful  in  resolving  such  am- 
biguity. 

But  where  the  negotiating  record  is  clear 
and  unambiguous.  I  question  whether  anal- 
ysis of  the  ratification  record  can  have  value 
predaely  because  it  is  unnecessary.  The 
logic  of  the  "best  evidence  rule"  would  seem 
to  apply  with  as  much  force  to  the  construc- 
tion of  this  contract  between  nations  as  to 
the  construction  of  a  contract  between  pri- 
vate parties.  Where  the  text  of  the  treaty 
dlsdoaes  ambiguity  as  does  the  text  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  resort  to  extrinsic  evidence- 
in  this  case,  the  treaty  negotiaUng  record- 
is  fully  Justified  to  explain  such  ambiguity. 


And  if  the  negotiating  record  discloses  ambi- 
guity, further  resort  to  extrinsic  evidence  is 
warranted. 

Bi|t  where  the  negotiating  record  is  clear 
and  (unambiguous,  it  is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  sgreement  and  further  extrinsic  evi- 
dende  in  conflict  with  the  record  must  be 
view  ed  as  suspect,  including  even  statements 
of  p  urticipants  in  or  observers  of  the  negoti- 
ation which  conflict  with  the  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous record. 

In  the  same  way  the  ratification  record 
cannot  serve  as  a  competent  basis  for  alter- 
ing the  clear  meaning  of  the  negotiation 
record.  It  cannot  add  new  duties  for  the  par- 
ties to  perform  when  the  negotiation  record 
makes  clear  that  one  of  the  parties  express- 
ly rejected  them,  as  did  the  Soviets  repeat- 
edly In  refusing  to  agree  to  the  U.S.-pro- 
posed  ban  on  future  ABM  technologies. 

And  as  the  Soviets  refused  In  1972  to  be 
bound  by  the  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  neither  is  the  United  States  so 
bouqd  today. 

Al)  this  would  seem  as  clear  as  "the  best 
evidence  rule"  as  a  matter  of  law.  But  be- 
cause the  truth  Is  locked  away  from  public 
view  In  secrecy  imposed  by  national  security 
clas^ication.  neither  the  American  people, 
nor  vur  allies,  nor  the  news  media— nor  even 
the  Congress  (except  for  the  few  Members 
who  have  troubled  to  read  the  record)  have 
acce$8  to  the  truth  as  a  practical  matter. 

What  better  example  could  we  require, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  Illustrate  the  need  for  de- 
classification of  the  negotiating  record  than 
the  unsettling  circumstance,  presented 
before  and  during  these  hearings,  of  repre- 
sentations publicly  made  explaining  the 
treal  y  or  the  record  which  are  in  fact  con- 
tradl  cted  by  the  secret  negotiating  record? 

Wl  latever  the  good  intentions  and  honest 
convictions  of  those  whose  public  represen- 
tatiokis  of  the  negotiation  are  at  variance 
with  the  record  of  negotiation,  the  Ameri- 
can {people,  the  news  media  who  inform 
them,  our  allies — and  even  over-scheduled 
Senators  too  busy  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  access  to  secret  documents — are  all  at 
least  entitled  to  know  that  a  discrepancy 
exists  between  such  public  statements  and 
the  Secret  record. 

As, long  as  the  negotiating  record  remains 
shrohded  in  secrecy,  the  public  cannot  learn 
that  I  such  a  discrepancy  exists.  They  can 
only  be  told  conclusions  about  what  the 
recotd  really  reveals  by  the  privileged  few 
who  have  access  to  it.  They  are  placed  in 
the  position  of  the  juror  in  a  personal 
injury  suit  who  is  compelled  to  decide  some- 
how which  of  two  flatly  conflicting  medical 
expert  witnesses  to  t>elieve.  It  is  simply  not 
fair  io  the  American  people. 

Declassification  of  the  negotiating  record 
threatens  in  no  way  to  compromise  either 
humkn  Intelligence  sources,  or  means  and 
methods  of  gaining  Intelligence. 

But  continued  secrecy  threatens  contin- 
ued public  and  congressional  misunder- 
stanwng,  and  allows  the  Soviets  to  continue 
a  re^ionism  by  which  they  now  assert  a  po- 
sitiofi  exactly  contrary  to  that  which  the  ne- 
gotigting  record  makes  clear  as  the  true 
Soviet  position  at  the  time  of  signing  the 
ABBf  Treaty:  one  of  steadfast  rejection  of  a 
ban  Ion  development,  testing  and  even  de- 
ployfnent  of  futive  ABM  technologies. 

0«fr  future  ability  to  defend  the  American 
peoi  le  against  the  possible  horror  of  nucle- 
ar I<  SM  attack  depends  upon  lifting  the  ar- 
tif id  tl  constraint  upon  our  technological 
ABM  capability  that  would  be  imposed  by 
continued  adherence  to  the  narrow  inter- 
pret ition.  Our  national  security  interest  is 
of  pi  ramount  importance. 
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Let  me  finally  say  a  word  about  the  con- 
cern that  some  may  voice  with  regard  to 
breaking  confidentiality  of  the  negotiating 
process  tpid  undermining  trust.  Trust  has 
been  undermined— not  only  by  clear  Soviet 
violation  of  the  undisputed  provisions  of  ar- 
ticle I.  biit— by  Soviet  assertions  that  the 
United  siatea,  in  our  espousal  of  the  broad 
interpretation,  is  lying  atwut  the  agreement 
negotiate^  in  1973.  We  are  not  only  entitled 
but  oblig^  to  make  public  the  secret  negoti- 
ating record  so  the  world  can  know  the 
truth. 

I  urge  ^ou  to  communicate  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  it  is  imperative  that  he  revoke  the 
classification  of  the  negotiating  record  at 
once. 

Partis  uiship  Dominatss  ABM  Dkbatk 
(By  Warren  Strobel) 

Democratic  and  Republican  lawmakers 
drew  sharply  different  pictures  yesterday  of 
whether  ^  key  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
device  cait  be  tested  even  under  the  adminis- 
tration's permissive  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

At  Issue  in  the  latest  round  of  a  bitter  dis- 
pute over  the  1972  pact  are  orbiting  "ga- 
rages" filled  with  interceptor  rockets  to  de- 
stroy Soviet  nuclear  missiles  shortly  after 
launch— a  prime  candidate  for  Inclusion  in 
the  first  phase  of  missile  defenses. 

Under  the  administration's  "broad"  read- 
ing of  the  antl-balllstlc  missile  treaty— 
which  is  has  yet  to  implement— exotic  de- 
vices based  on  "other  physical  principles" 
than  thofle  known  in  1972  can  be  developed 
and  teste4  in  the  "star  wars"  program. 

At  a  Senate  Armed  Services  subcommittee 
hearing  yesterday,  senators  divided  along 
partisan  lines  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  intenceptor  rockets,  iuiown  as  space- 
based  kinetic  kill  vehicles,  differ  significant- 
ly from  technologies  of  15  years  ago. 

Committee  chairman  Sen.  Sam  Nunn, 
after  a  protracted  exchange  with  the  head 
of  the  SDd  program,  claimed  they  do  not. 

"This  particulsu-  system,  which  is  now 
being  looked  on  for  early  deployment,  could 
not  be  tedted  under  the  broad  interpretation 
any  more  than  it  could  under  the  narrow," 
the  Georgia  Democrat  said. 

The  narrow  interpretation  of  the  pact 
allows  t«kting  and  development  only  of 
land-based,  non-mobile  devices. 

"This  ^hole  exerelse  we've  been  going 
through  L  .  .  has  no  bearing,"  Mr.  Nuim 
said,  referring  to  detailed  analyses  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  by  himself  and  State  Depart- 
ment legsll  adviser  Abraham  Sofaer. 

"I'm  crashed  that  all  my  legal  work  is  ir- 
relevant,'* he  said.  "I  wonder  how  Judge 
Sofaer  is  going  to  feel  when  he  figures  that 
out?"        ^ 

Mr.  Nuhn's  conclusions  were  rejected  by 
the  panel's  Republicans. 

More  ^an  15  OOP  senators,  led  by 
Senate  l4lnority  Leader  Robert  Dole,  plan 
to  defend  Mr.  Reagan's  stance  on  the  treaty 
in  a  series  of  floor  speeches  beginning 
today.  The  q^eeches  are  intended  in  part  to 
counter  Mr.  Nunn's  spirited  support  of  the 
narrow  interpretation. 

Air  Fo^  Lt.  Gen.  James  Abrahamson, 
SDI  Organization  director,  said  yesterday 
that  the  administration  is  reviewing  wheth- 
er the  sp4ce-based  rockets  and  other  experi- 
mental devices  fit  the  crucial  definition  of 
"other  physical  principles,"  but  has  not 
made  a  dacision. 

Gen.  Abrahamson  said  that  the  first 
phase  of  missile  defenses,  under  a  prelimi- 
nary plaf  his  office  is  using,  would  cost 


about  $50  billion.  The  system  would  include 
both  ground-  and  space-based  rockets,  as 
well  as  various  sensors. 

In  dosed  session  last  week,  he  testified 
that  deploying  ground-based  interceptors 
known  as  ERIS  would  be  legal  under  the 
treaty,  presumably  because  they  are  not 
based  on  exotic  technologies.  The  treaty 
allows  deployment  of  160  traditional  land- 
based  rockets. 

Noting  that  statement,  Mr.  Nunn  repeat- 
edly asked  the  SDI  chief  if  there  were  any 
differences  between  the  space-l>ased  rockets 
andESUS. 

Finally,  Gen.  Abrahamson  said,  '"There 
are  many  similarities  in  terms  of  its  compo- 
nents." 

However,  under  questioning  later  by  Sen. 
Dan  Quayle,  Geit  Abrahamson  said  that 
the  two  systems  do  differ  in  the  way  they 
are  guided  to  a  collision  with  nuclear  mis- 
siles or  warheads  in  flight. 

ERIS,  Gen.  Abrahamson  said,  is  guided 
for  most  of  this  flight  by  a  ground-based 
radar,  with  an  infrared— heat-seeking— 
device  taking  over  only  as  the  collision 
nears.  On  the  space-based  rockets,  he  said, 
the  infrared  seeker  "guides  it  the  whole  dis- 
tance of  the  flight." 

"That's  a  fairly  significant  difference, 
isn't  it?"  said  Mr.  Quayle.  Indiana  Republi- 
can. 

The  arcane,  technical  issue  of  guidance 
mechanisms  now  appears  to  be  the  heart  of 
supporters'  argiunents  for  testing  the  orbit- 
ing rockets. 

Asked  after  a  speech  yesterday  if  the 
interceptors  can  be  tested  under  the  broad 
interpretation,  administration  arms  control 
adviser  Paul  Nitze  said,  "It  depends  in  part 
on  its  guidance  systems." 

According  to  one  Senate  aide,  the  GOP 
position  is  that  the  seeker,  merely  sin  "ad- 
junct" to  ERIS,  is  a  fuU  "component,"  as  de- 
fined by  the  treaty,  in  the  space-based 
system  and  thus  can  be  developed  and 
tested. 

Broad  REAonfc  of  ABM  Trxatt  Supported 
BT  IS-Tear-Olo  Lettxr 

(By  Warren  Strobel  and  James  M.  Dorsey) 

The  administration  has  found  new  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  its  "broad"  interpreta- 
tion of  the  anti-ballistic  missUe  treaty, 
senior  State  and  Defense  department  offi- 
cials publicly  confirmed  yesterday. 

Richard  Perle,  outgoing  assignment  de- 
fense secretary,  told  the  Senate  that  a  15- 
year-old  letter  has  been  located  showing 
that  the  Pentagon's  highest  officials  be- 
Ueved  the  pact  would  allow  the  types  of 
tests  now  being  contemplated  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  anti-missile  pro- 
gram. 

The  letter,  from  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer, 
then  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
to  then-Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird,  was 
sent  in  early  June  1972— days  after  the 
ABM  treaty  was  signed  in  Moscow. 

"The  gist  of  it .  .  .  was  that,  without  qual- 
ification, the  testing  of  systems  based  on 
other  physical  principles— and  some  are  spe- 
cifically identified  as  lasers  and  particle 
beams  and  so  forth— Is  permitted."  Mr. 
Perle,  an  administration  hard-liner,  told  a 
joint  hearing  of  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Judicial  committees. 

IiUssile  defenses  based  on  "other  physical 
prindples"— those  not  known  at  the  time  of 
the  pact— are  at  the  heart  of  the  dispute 
over  the  treaty  and  the  direction  of  SDI. 

The  narrow  interpretation,  followed  for  13 
years,  aUows  only  research  on  such  systems. 


The  controversial  broad  reading,  which 
President  Reagan  advanced  in  October  1985, 
holds  that  the  treaty  allows  testing  and  de- 
velopment, but  not  deployment,  of  the  de- 
vices. 

Last  Friday,  The  Washington  Times  re- 
ported that  the  Pentagon  recently  had  un- 
covered documents  buttressing  the  adminis- 
tration position. 

Officials  said  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  has  understood  the  NSPG's  re- 
quest for  a  detailed  schedule  of  SDI  tests  to 
be  held  under  the  broad  interpretation  as  a 
go-ahead  that  would  be  announced  once 
Congress  has  approved  the  administration's 
budget. 

"The  meetings  in  early  February  of  the 
National  Security  Planning  Group  were 
strongly  biased  toward  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  broad  interpretation."  a  senior 
official  said.  The  NSPG  is  composed  of  the 
president,  the  secretary  of  defense,  the  sec- 
retary of  state  and  President  Reagan's  na- 
tional security  adviser. 

Mr.  Weinberger  was  asked  to  provide  the 
NSPG  with  the  schedule  of  the  SDI  tesU  by 
the  end  of  April,  the  officials  said. 

"We  luiow  where  the  President's  heart  is," 
a  Pentagon  spokesman  said  adding  that  the 
Defense  Department  wished  to  avoid  "any- 
thing that  will  have  a  negative  impact  on 
the  program,  because  we  Icnow  what  the 
congressional  sentiment  is." 

Mr.  Reagan  twice  has  run  into  opposition 
from  lawmakers  in  implementing  his  view, 
which  is  based  on  the  classified  record  of 
the  Geneva  negotiations  leading  to  the  pact. 

The  negotiating  record'  is  whatever  the 
administration  can  find  in  a  file  cabinet  to 
help  prove  its  point,"  Sen.  Joe  Biden,  Judici- 
ary Committee  chairman  said  yesterday. 

The  Delaware  Democrat  has  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  Senate  acquiescence  to 
any  change  in  the  treaty.  He  argued  yester- 
day that  during  the  Senate's  1972  consider- 
ation of  the  treaty,  lawmakers  were  present- 
ed with— and  voted  on— a  narrowly  con- 
strued document. 

When  State  Department  legal  adviser 
Abraham  Sofaer,  author  of  the  broad  inter- 
pretation, suggested  that  the  Senate  vote  on 
the  agreement  U.S.  negotiators  reached,  "ir- 
respective of  the  explanations  it  is  provid- 
ed." Mr.  Biden  retorted:  "That's  incredible. 
Absolutely  staggering." 

"Sofaer  is  not  looking  to  find  a  challenge 
to  the  broad  interpretation,"  a  senior  ad- 
ministration official  said.  'He  has  to  prove 
that  he  is  intellectually  honest.  He  no 
longer  can  say  that  a  conclusion  has  been 
reached  for  which  the  evidence  will  be  pro- 
vided later." 

In  another  development,  a  U.8.  negotiator 
revealed  yesterday  that  the  administration's 
initial  review  of  the  treaty  was  sparked 
when  the  Soviet  Union  in  March  1985  pro- 
posed banning  testing  and  development  of 
space-based  missile  defenses— something  the 
United  States  already  considered  banned  by 
the  ABM  treaty. 

"I  believe  the  Soviets  probably  had  be- 
lieved, since  1972,  that  the  ABM  treaty  per- 
mitted development  and  testing"  of  such 
systems,  deputy  negotiator  Henry  F.  Cooper 
said  in  a  letter  to  Sen.  Dan  Quayle.  Indiana 
Republican. 

Mr.  Sofaer,  who  testified  only  after  being 
threatened  with  a  subpoena,  said  additional 
evidence  has  been  turned  up  in  a  new  review 
of  the  pact  which  the  president  has  ordered 
him  to  conduct. 

"There  are  many  memos,  and  they  are 
continuing  to  turn  up  in  the  many  boxes  ar- 
riving in  my  office  from  many  storage  facili- 


ties." he  said.  The  latest  analysis  is  due 
April  30. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  whenever  the 
majority  leader  has  used  his  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oklar 
homa.  Senator  Nickles. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEaTT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  3  minutes  and 
36  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  for  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  to  proceed  to  yield.  I  promised 
Mr.  MoTNiHAH  I  would  jrield  my  re- 
maining time  to  him. 

Go  ahead. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLESl  is  recognized. 


ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  minority 
leader  for  his  statement  this  morning. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  nine  other  Senators  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate's  arms  control  observers 
group.  We  have  observed  the  negotia- 
tions, and  been  briefed  countless  times 
on  arms  control  issues,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  arms  control  meetings 
that  are  currently  taking  place  in 
Geneva. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  this  issue  and 
debate  over  broad  versus  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  some- 
times amusing  because  I  vistudize  a 
number  of  colleagues  and  a  number  of 
attomejrs,  past  negotiators  and  others 
going  to  great  lengths  and  detail  to 
say  what  was  agreed  to  or  not  agreed 
to  in  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972. 

I  think  what  is  important,  though,  is 
what  the  minority  leader  said.  For  any 
treaty  to  have  any  salutary  effect,  it 
has  to  be  mutually  binding.  When  we 
have  this  great  discussion  of  what  the 
United  States  is  limited  to,  many  times 
people  forget  to  ask  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  limited  to. 

When  we  are  asking  the  question. 
Does  the  broad  interpretation  allow 
this  test  or  will  a  narrow  interpreta- 
tion allow  this  test,  does  the  Soviet 
Union  ask  a  comparable  question? 

I  would  say  to  the  Senate  that  they 
do  not.  I  would  say  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  past  history  on 
treaties  has  been  to  take  the  broadest 
possible  Implication  of  any  ambiguity 
in  any  treaty  if  it  suits  their  purpoge. 
They  have  done  it  in  development  of 
their  defense  initiatives.  They  have 
done  it  in  their  interpretation  of  other 
treaties  if  they  found  that  there  is  a 
gray  area,  an  ambiguous  area.  In  every 
treaty  there  will  be  some  details  that 
are  unresolved,  some  unforeseen 
events  that  take  place,  and  on  some 
points  any  treaty  may  not  be  totally 
clear. 
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It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Soviet 
pnctloe  has  been  to  take  the  broadest 
possible  Interpretation  of  whatever 
treaty  If  It  suits  their  interest. 

So  I  think  much  more  important 
than  the  broad  versus  narrow  issue  is 
t«ninpn*iM««  Quite  frankly,  the  Soviet's 
hlst(H7  on  the  ABM  Treaty  and  other 
treaties  has  been,  in  many  cases,  non- 
compliance. They  have  violated  trea- 
ties and  the  United  States  pays  little 
more  than  lip  sCTvloe  to  request  expla- 
na^n  or  ccmpllance.  I  find  this  to  be 
much  more  important  than  whether 
we  should  be  using  a  broad  or  narrow 
treaty  interpretation.  We  should  be  fo- 
cusing on  Soviet  noncompliance  in- 
stead of  trytag  to  hold  the  United 
States  to  a  much  tighter,  much  more 
rigid  treaty  than  the  Soviet  Union 
Ita^  has  agreed  to. 

It  does  not  make  good  sense  to  hold 
the  United  States  to  a  much  higher 
standard  than  the  Soviets. 

For  example.  Marshal  Orechko.  the 
Soviet  Minister  of  Defense  in  1972.  as 
he  was  explaining  the  ABM  Treaty  to 
the  Soviet  Ministers,  stated  that  this 
treaty- 
Imposes  no  limitations  on  the  perfoim- 
•noe.  the  research  and  experimental  work 
aimed  at  resolving  the  problem  of  defending 
the  country  against  nuclear  missile  attack. 

What  that  means  is  that  the  Soviets 
were  not  constraining  themselves 
whatsoever  if  they  could  develop  some 
type  of  defensive  system.  They  would 
not  allow  this  treaty  to  restrict  the 
performance  of  research  and  experi- 
mental work  in  any  way. 

I  might  inquire  of  the  Chair  how 
much  time  remains. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  10  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
conclude  by  Including  in  the  Record  a 
copy  from  the  White  House  of  the 
President's  unclassified  report  on 
Soviet  noncompliance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  need  a  couple  of  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Hearing  no  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
President's  unclassified  report  on 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  arms  con- 
tzol  agreements,  dated  March  10, 1987. 
dealing  with  the  ABM  Treaty  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcobd  at  the  conclusion  of 
myranarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  these 
findings  by  the  President  confirm  that 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  ABM  Treaty.  He  also 
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meqtlons  niunerous  "potential"  vlola- 
Uork  and,  taken  in  their  totality,  sug- 
gest that  the  Soviets  are  preparing  an 
ABM  defense  of  their  national  terrl- 
tonf.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  violat- 
ing ;  the  ABM  Treaty.  They  are  not 
Justi  taking  the  broad  interpretation  of 
the  treaty,  they  are  violating  the 
treajty.  I  would  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  Soviet  compliance  with 
the  ABM  Treaty  should  be  the  focus 
of  our  debate  as  it  is  a  more  central 
and  critical  issue  than  how  the  treaty 
may  be  interpreted. 

Mk".  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 
Thz:  Prssidkiit's  Unclassitikd  Report  on 

savikt  norcomfuanck  with  auts  cor- 

TKOL  AGRKntOITS 

TUe  following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
the  President  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  transmitting  the  President's 
repo^,  in  classified  and  unclassified  ver- 
sions, on  Soviet  noncompliance  with  arms 
conQt>l  agreements  as  required  by  PL  99- 
145: 

IMas  Mk.  Spkakkr  (Dear  Mr.  PRXsioEirr): 
In  response  to  congressional  requests  as  set 
forth  in  Public  Law  99-145. 1  am  forwarding 
herewith  classified  and  unclassified  versions 
of  the  Administration's  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Soviet  Noncompliance  with  Arms 
Control  Agreements. 

DstaUed  classified  briefings  will  be  avall- 
able'to  the  Congress  in  the  near  future. 

I  believe  the  additional  information  pro- 
vided, and  issues  addressed,  especially  in  the 
more  detailed  classified  report,  will  signifi- 
cantly Increase  understanding  of  Soviet  vlo- 
lativis  and  probable  violations.  Such  under- 
standing, and  strong  congressional  consen- 
sus on  the  importance  of  compliance  to 
achi  iving  effective  arms  control,  will  do 
muci  to  strengthen  our  efforts  both  in 
seeking  corrective  actions  and  in  negotia- 
tion ;  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Sincerely. 
I  Ronald  Rkaoan. 

■urn- 


April  2,  1987 


April  8,  1987 
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Treaty  governing  phaaed-array  radars, 
tiave  reeivunined  this  issue. 

Finding  The  n.S.  Oovemment  reaffirms 
the  conclusion  in  the  December  1985  report 
that  the  new  large  phased-array  radar 
under  cobstruction  at  Krasnoyarsk  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  legal  obligations  under 
the  Anti^aUlsUc  MissUe  Treaty  of  1972  In 
that  in  lt|  associated  siting,  orientation,  and 
capability,  it  is  prohibited  by  this  Treaty. 
Continuing  construction  and  the  absence  of 
credible  alternative  explanations  have  rein- 
forced our  assessment  of  its  purpose.  De- 
spite X5S^  requests,  no  corrective  action  has 
been  taken.  This  and  other  ABM-related 
Soviet  activities  suggest  that  the  USSR  may 
be  prepanng  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national 
territory. 

2.  Mobfity  of  ABM  System  Components 
Obligation:  Paragraph  1  of  Article  V  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the  development, 
testing,  or  deployment  of  mobile  land-based 
ABM  systems  or  components. 

Issue:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  devel- 
oped a  ntobile  land-based  ABM  system,  or 
components  for  such  a  system.  In  violation 


Trx  Findings 
:-aAixiSTic  mssiuE  (amb)  trkatt 
Treaty  ttatru 


Tlie  1972  ABM  Treaty  and  its  Protocol 
ban  deployment  of  ABM  systems  except 
than  each  Party  is  permitted  to  deploy  one 
ABM  system  around  the  national  capital 
area  or,  {dtematlvely,  at  a  single  ICBM  de- 
ployment area.  The  ABM  Treaty  is  in  force 
and  is  of  indefinite  duration.  Soviet  actions 
not  in  accord  with  the  ABM  Treaty  are, 
theaef  ore,  violations  of  a  legal  obligation. 
1.  The  Krasnoyarsk  Radar 

01  illgation:  To  preclude  the  development 
of  a  territorial  defense  or  providing  the  base 
for  a  territorial  ABM  defense,  the  ABM 
Trefty  provides  that  radars  for  early  warn- 
ing !Of  ballistic  missile  attack  may  be  de- 
plO]jed  only  at  locations  along  the  periphery 
of  uie  national  territory  of  each  Party  and 
thai  they  be  oriented  outward.  The  Treaty 
peraiits  deployment  (without  regard  to  loca- 
tion or  orientation)  of  large  phased-array 
radars  for  purposes  of  tracking  objects  In 
outer  space  or  for  use  as  national  technical 
meaps  of  verification  of  compliance  with 
armfe  control  agreements. 

Issue:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined the  issue  of  whether  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  meets  the  provisions  of  the  ABM 


of    its 
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obligation  under  the 
e  have  examined  this  issue. 
The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
lent  of  the  December  1985  report 
vldence  on  Soviet  actions  with  re- 
component  mobility  is  ambig- 
uous, but'  that  the  USSR's  development  and 
testing  of  components  of  an  ABM  system, 
which  apparently  are  designed  to  be  de- 
ployable  ^t  sites  requiring  relatively  limited 
special-purpose  site  preparation,  represent  a 
potential  violation  of  its  legal  obligation 
imder  tlie  ABM  Treaty.  This  and  other 
ABM-related  Soviet  activities  suggest  that 
the  USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  de- 
fense of  iis  national  territory. 

3.  Concurrent  Testing  of  ABM  and  Atr 
Defense  Components 

Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  and  its  Pro- 
tocol limit  the  Parties  to  one  ABM  deploy- 
ment area.  In  addition  to  the  ABM  systems 
and  components  at  that  one  deployment 
area,  thq  Parties  may  have  ABM  systems 
and  com^nents  for  development  and  test- 
ing purposes  so  long  as  they  are  located  at 
agreed  test  ranges.  The  Treaty  also  prohib- 
its giving  components,  other  than  ABM 
system  components,  the  capability  "to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missUes  or  their 
elements  in  flight  trajectory"  and  prohibits 
the  parties  from  testing  them  in  "an  ABM 
mode."  l^e  Parties  agreed  that  the  concur- 
rent testQig  of  SAM  and  ABM  system  com- 
ponents fe  protiibited. 

Issue:  The  December  1985  compliance 
report  eSamlned  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
has  consurrently  tested  SAM  and  ABM 
system  components  in  violation  of  its  legal 
obligaUofi  since  1978  not  to  do  so.  It  was  the 
purpose  bf  that  obligation  to  further  con- 
strain testing  of  air  defense  systems  in  an 
ABM  mode.  We  have  reexamined  this  issue. 

Finding.  The  U.S.  Oovemment  reaffirms 
the  Judgement  made  in  the  December  1985 
report  that  the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions 
with  respect  to  concurrent  operations  is  in- 
sufficient fully  to  assess  compliance  with 
Soviet  oSllgations  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
However,  the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted 
tests  thai  have  Involved  air  defense  radars 
in  ABl^-related  activities.  The  large 
number,  and  consistency  over  time,  of  Inci- 
dents of  concurrent  operation  of  ABM  and 
SAM  components,  plus  Soviet  failure  to  ac- 
commodate fully  VS.  concerns.  Indicate  the 
USSR  pr  }bably  has  violated  the  prohibition 


on  testing  SAM  components  In  an  ABM 
mode.  In  several  caaea  this  may  be  highly 
probable.  This  and  other  ABM-related  ac- 
tivitiea  suggest  the  USSR  may  be  preparing 
an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory. 
4.  ABM  Capability  of  Modem  SAM  Systems 
Obligation:  Under  subparagraph  (a)  of  Ar- 
ticle VI  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  each  party  un- 
dertakes not  to  give  non-ABM  interceptor 
mlssUes,  launchers,  or  radars  "capabilities  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  mlssUes  or  their 
elements  in  flight  trajectory,  and  not  to  test 
them  In  an  ABM  mode. .  . 

Issue:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  tested  a 
SAM  system  or  component  in  an  ABM  mode 
or  given  it  the  capability  to  counter  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements  in 
flight  trajectory  in  violation  of  their  legal 
obligation  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  We  have 
reexamined  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  V&.  Oovemment  reaffirms 
the  Judgment  made  in  the  December  1986 
report  that  the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions 
with  respect  to  SAM  upgrade  is  insufficient 
to  assess  compliance  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  Howev- 
er, this  and  other  ABM-related  Soviet  activi- 
ties suggest  that  the  USSR  may  be  prepar- 
ing an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  terri- 
tory. 

5.  Rapid  Reload  of  ABM  Launchers 
Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  limits  to  100 
the  number  of  deployed  ABM  interceptor 
launchers  and  deployed  Interceptor  missiles. 
It  does  not  limit  the  number  of  interceptor 
missiles  that  can  be  built  and  stockpiled. 
Paragraph  2,  Article  V,  of  the  Treaty  pro- 
hibits the  development,  testing  or  deploy- 
ment of  "automatic  or  semi-automatic  or 
other  similar  systems  for  rapid  reload"  of 
the  permitted  launchers. 
Isaue:  The  December  1985  report  examined 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  developed, 
tested,  or  deployed  automatic,  semi-auto- 
matic or  other  similar  systems  for  rapid 
reload  of  ABM  launchers  In  violation  of 
its  legal  obligation  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
We  have  reexamined  this  issue. 
Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  in  the  December  1985 
report  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
available,  the  USSR's  actions  with  respect 
to  the  rapid  reload  of  ABM  latinchers  con- 
stitute an  ambiguous  situation  as  concerns 
its  legal  obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty 
not  to  develop  systems  for  rapid  reload.  The 
Soviet  Union's  reload  capabilities  are  a  seri- 
ous concern.  These  and  other  ABM-related 
Soviet  activities  suggest  that  the  USSR  may 
be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national 
territory. 

6.  ABM  Territorial  Defense 

Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  and  Protocol 
allow  each  party  a  single  operational  site, 
explicitly  permit  modernization  and  replace- 
ment of  ABM  systems  or  their  components, 
and  explicitly  recognize  the  existence  of 
ABM  test  ranges  for  the  development  and 
testing  of  ABM  components.  The  ABM 
Treaty  prohibits,  however,  the  deployment 
of  an  ABM  system  for  defense  of  the  na- 
tional territory  of  the  parties  and  prohibits 
the  parties  from  providing  a  base  for  such  a 
defense. 

Issue:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviets  have  deployed  an 
ABM  system  for  the  defense  of  their  terri- 
tory or  provided  a  base  for  such  a  defense. 
We  have  reexamined  this  issue. 

Flndinr.  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  Judgment  of  the  Deconber  1985  report 


that  the  aggregate  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
ABM  and  ABM-related  actions  (e.g.,  radar 
construction,  concurrent  testing,  SAM  up- 
grade, ABM  rapid  reload  and  ABM  mobility) 
suggests  that  the  USSR  may  be  preparing 
an  ABM  mobility)  suggests  that  the  USSR 
may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  na- 
tional territory.  Our  concern  continues. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  If  I  could 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


PRESIDENT  TO  MEET 
REPUBLICAN  SENATORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  11:15. 
the  President  will  be  in  the  Capitol 
meeting  with  Republican  Senators. 
This  will  be  an  effort  by  the  President 
to  persuade  some  to  change  their 
minds  on  the  veto.  I  commend  the 
President  for  this  effort.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  an  indication  that  he 
feels  strongly  about  this. 

I  advised  the  White  House  that  I  am 
not  certain  he  will  succeed.  There  Is 
no  ray  of  hope  that  I  Imow  of  out 
there,  but  maybe  there  will  be.  But 
the  President  wOl  meet  with  Republi- 
cans at  11:15  in  the  Old  Senate  Cham- 
l)er,  so  my  colleagues  will  be  on  notice. 
Democrats  are  invited.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  come. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But.  in  any  event,  I  think 
this  is  an  indication  that  the  President 
feels  strongly  about  this  issue.  Win  or 
lose,  he  is  going  to  do  all  he  can.  I 
commend  him  for  it. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  has  3  min- 
utes and  30  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
that  time  to  Mr.  Motnihan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  have 
an  additional— keeping  in  mind,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  is  no  debate  on 
the  motion  to  reconsider,  no  time  for 
debate,  no  time  for  debate  on  the  veto 
override  and  that  once  this  bit  of  col- 
loquy and  statements  have  been  com- 
pleted, we  will  be  back  on  the  nonde- 
batable  motion  to  reconsider— I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  may 
proceed  for  5  minutes,  which  would  be 
2  minutes  in  addition  to  my  time  re- 
maining. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEaJT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York.  Mr. 
MoTNiHAiT.  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1987— PRESIDENTIAL  VETO 

CRUCIAL  DAT  OF  CROICX  ON  THX  8T7I7ACK 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  letthig 
me  make  this  brief  comment  as  we 
open  this  crucial  day  of  choice  on  the 
Surface  Transportation  Act. 

Mr.  President,  President  Kennedy 
used  to  say  that  to  govern  is  to 
choose— a  very  important  essential,  in 
his  view,  of  the  whole  task  that  we 
engage  here  in  Washington— to  choose 
between  always  difficult  alternatives 
or  rarely  easy  ones.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  government  processes  that  matters 
that  are  uncontentious  are  resolved  at 
the  lower  levels  of  such  hierarchies  as 
we  have  and  the  most  difficult  ones 
rise  to  the  top. 

We  see  such  an  occasion  here  today. 
We  have  the  I*resident  coming  to 
speak  to  Meml>ers  of  his  party— and 
any  of  us.  I  am  sure,  would  be  wel- 
come— on  the  question  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  make  simply  two  observa- 
tions. First,  there  has  been  a  wide  set 
of  assertions  coming  from  the  Execu- 
tive that  there  is  somehow  something 
imbalanced  in  the  conference  report; 
that  certain  modes  of  transportation, 
such  as  transit,  are  preferred  over 
other  modes,  such  as  highways:  some 
regions  over  other  regions;  and  such 
like. 

Might  I  say,  in  a  rather  long  while 
that  I  have  tried  to  follow  this  subject, 
it  seems  to  me  always  Implicit  in  any 
decision  alMut  transportation  that  one 
mode  will  be  preferred  over  another, 
their  consequences  will  be  different, 
being  one  region  as  another,  within 
one  region  as  another. 

The  decision  to  commence  the  Inter- 
state Highway  Program  was  largelv  a 
decision  made  at  the  behest  of  the 
automobile  industry,  then  incompara- 
bly the  most  powerful  industry  In 
America,  accounting  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  the  sector  of  the  American  polit- 
ical economy.  Those  who  follow  the 
subject  will  say  to  you  vrlth  great  con- 
fidence that  It  was  the  General  Motors 
Futurama  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  Queens  in  1939  which  showed  this 
great  Interstate  System  that  set  in 
mind  the  notion  of  doing  it  and  set  in 
mind  the  use  of  automobile  transport, 
motor  vehicle  transport,  for  long  dis- 
tances. 

And  it  is  not  to  be  surprised  that  30 
years  later,  the  U.S.  Government  finds 
itself  owning  half  the  railroads  in  the 
country,  in  receivership  in  one  form  or 
■  another.  We  made  a  choice  of  motor 
vehicle  transportation  over  raU  trans- 
portation for  long  distances.  That  also 
meant  we  made  a  choice  to  be  very 
heavily  dependent  on  petroleum.  Both 
of  those  items,  automobiles  and  petro- 
leum, seemed  abundant  and  forever 
available  within  our  borders  at  that 
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time,  in  the  euiy  1950's.  We  learned. 
before  lone,  though,  that  we  needed 
foreicn  petitdeum  and  we  would  find 
ounelveB  with  an  enonnous  Inrush  of 
tor^ga  motor  vehicles.  Well,  that 
chcdce  was  Implicit  in  the  original 
choice. 

One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  is 
the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  objec- 
tions the  President  voices— not  person- 
ally concerns  me  but  Just  as  a  matter 
of  transportatitm— is  the  transit  provi- 
sions. I  mean,  this  is  the  principal 
source  of  objection.  But  I  know  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer  comes 
from  a  dty  which,  having  found  itself 
in  an  industrial  surge  and  commercial 
surge,  needed  mass  transit.  You 
cannot  have  densities  without  transit. 
And  choosing  them  intelligently  is  the 
mark  of  a  society  that  will  abet  the 
natural  tendencies  of  its  economy  to 
grow.  I  think  we  are  doing  that  and 
ought  to  be. 

Finally,  and  the  second  point  that  I 
would  make.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
next  conference,  if  this  highway  bill,  if 
this  Surface  Transportation  Act  is  not 
adopted  today,  the  next  conference 
wUl  be  chaired  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Senate  will  not  chair 
it.  and  we  can  in  no  way  predict  the 
outcomes  will  be  as  successful  from 
our  point  of  view  as  they  have  been  to 
date. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermont 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  minutes  on 
the  same  general  subject,  on  the  legis- 
lation now  in  front  of  us. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
STArroaD],  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  we  are  awaiting  hopefully  final 
disposition  of  the  President's  veto  in 
one  way  or  another  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  we  can.  when  that  is  resolved, 
get  on  to  other  important  things.  As 
my  dear  frioul.  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Toi^  has  pointed  out  both 
of  us  have  lived  long  enough  in  the 
public  eye  to  have  watched  the  Feder- 
al Highway  System  from  concept  to 
execution. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  the 
attorney  general  and  later  the  Gover- 
nor of  my  State  at  the  time  President 
Eisenhower  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  actually  imple- 
mented the  beginning  of  the  Inter- 
state Hi^way  System. 

And  in  cmisequence  when  I  was  at- 
torney general  we  were  buying  land 
for  rights-of-way  to  build  the  Inter- 
state Systeui  in  our  State.  I  found  in 
supervising  some  of  those  court  cases 
that  an  amazing  number  of  motel  sites 
happened  to  lie  along  the  routes  that 
we  contemplated  for  Interstate  con- 


;ion  in  Vermont.  So  some  of  the 
prices  that  we  had  to  pay  for  these  in- 
cipient motel  sites  were  rather  exhor- 
bitapt  in  our  opinion.  But  I  remember 
that  aspect  of  it  very  well,  and  the  fact 
that  the  engineers  in  Vermont  put  me 
through  a  course  in  vertical  and  hori- 
zon^ site  distances  necessary  for 
spe«d  on  the  interstates,  and  all  of  the 
other  details  that  were  involved  in 
doiitg  the  system. 

V(  irmont,  to  be  parochial  only  for  a 
seccnd,  did  decide  to  allow  very  wide 
spacing  where  it  was  esthetically  at- 
tradtive,  between  the  lanes  of  the 
interstate  so  that  we  allowed  trees, 
and  in  many  cases  rocks  and  hill  ex- 
tremities, to  exist  between  the  sites  of 
our  j  Interstate  System.  I  think  we 
maqe  it  a  very  attractive  one.  That  is 
probably,  we  think,  why  many  people 
wanit  to  drive  on  the  Vermont  system. 

I  j  think  the  construction  of  the 
Intorstate  System  is  one  of  the  great 
success  stories  here  in  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  public  transporta- 
tiom  It  is  almost  complete:  practically 
complete.  Only  a  few  very  expensive, 
very  small  elements  in  terms  of  miles 
stUl  exist  to  be  built. 

It  has  been  the  result  of  a  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States.  The  States  «wn  the 
righ(ts-of-way.  They  own  the  roads. 
The  Federal  Government  has  contrib- 
utea  very  substantially  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  interstate  with  the  90- 
penjent  Federal  contribution,  and  also 
in  building  up  the  primary  system 
where  the  original  contribution  was 
something  on  the  order  of  50-50,  but  it 
is  n^w  75  Federal,  25  State. 

SO  we  have  had  this  very  successful 
parlinership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
em<aent,  the  Federal-aid  highway 
system  financed  by  the  users'  tax  dol- 
lars i  based  on  gasoline  consumption, 
andlthe  States. 

M^  fear  in  connection  with  that  pro- 
gram now  is  that  it  could  be  wrecked 
in  the  future.  I  discussed  this  earlier, 
but  1  will  very  briefly  touch  on  it  once 
agaki:  that  is,  my  fear  that  the  demon- 
stra|,ion  projects  have  proliferated  in 
an  Undisciplined  way  out  of  control. 
We  have  gone  from  a  few  of  them  in 
earlier  years  of  the  construction  of  the 
Interstate  System  to  13  in  the  bill  in 
198)  on  Federal  highway  aid  and  152 
on  |his  one.  It  appears,  as  I  have  said 
and'  others  have  said,  likely  that  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  House  will 
be  able  to  go  to  their  constituents  the 
next  time  we  have  a  highway  bill  with- 
out |a  demonstration  project,  whatever 
we  #ant  to  caU  it,  included  in  that  bill. 

And  that  is  a  danger  in  my  opinion 
to  the  future  of  the  Federal-Aid  to 
Highway  Program. 

If  we  become  nothing  but  projects 
authorized  down  here,  specified  down 
hert,  or  take  away  from  the  States  the 
option  they  have  now  to  plan  where 
the  '  spend  their  money,  how  they 
spepd  their  money,  based  upon  their 
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systems  of  knowledge  as  to  the  status 
of  miles  of  their  highways,  the  incen- 
tive for  the  Federal  Government  to 
play  a  role  wiU  be  gone.  And  it  is  for 
that  reason  basically  that  I  have  sup- 
ported the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  Pi  esident,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.     MOYNIHAN     addressed     the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  Tl  e  Senator  from  New  York, 


Byrd 

Cranston 

Dole 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  jhe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ApTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  sBsistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tjo  call  the  roll  and  the  follow- 
ing Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names: 

[Quorum  Vote  No.  101 

Fowler  SUfford 

MltcheU 

Moynih&n 

G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

quorum  is  not  present.  The 

call  the  names  of  the  absent 

iistant   legislative   clerk   re- 
le  call  of  the  roll. 

LD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  AfcTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore,  la  there   a   sufficient   second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. T^e  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia;  [Mr.  Byrd]  to  direct  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  to  request  the  attend- 
ance of  ftbsent  Senators.  On  this  ques- 
tion, th«  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, a^d  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll.! 

The  AtrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  rteult  was  announced— yeas  94, 
nays  6,  ^  follows: 

DUcaU  Vote  No.  55  Leg.] 
TEAS— »4 


Adams 

Daschle 

Hecht 

Annstrons 

DeCoDdni 

Heflln 

Baucus 

Dixon 

Heinz 

BenUen 

Dodd 

Helms 

Biden 

Dole 

HoUincs 

Blngaman 

Domenlci 

Humphrey 

Boren 

DurenberKer 

Inouye 

Boachwitz 

Evans 

Johnston 

Bradley 

Exon 

Kames 

Breaux 

Ford 

Kassebaum 

Bumpers 

Powler 

Kasten 

Bunltrk 

Oam 

Kennedy 

Byrd 

Olenn 

Kerry 

ChUes 

Oore 

lAutenberg 

Cochnn 

Oraham 

Leahy 

Cohen 

Oremm 

Levin 

Connd 

Oraasley 

Lucar 

Cranston 

Harkin 

Matsunaga 

D'Amato 

Hatch 

McCain 

Danforth 

Hatfield 

McCIure 
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McConneU 

Pryor 

Specter 

Melcher 

Reid 

Stafford 

Metaenbaum 

Riesle 

Stennls 

Mlkulski 

RockefeUer 

Stevens 

MltcheU 

Roth 

Symms 

Moynihan 

Rudman 

Thurmond 

MurkowsU 

Sanford 

Trtble 

NlcUes 

Sarbanes 

Warner 

Nunn 

Sasaer 

Wilson 

Packwnod 

Shelby 

Wirth 

PeU 

Simon 

Preasler 

Simpson 
NAYS-« 

Bond 

Proxmire 

WaUop 

Chafee 

Quayle 

Weicker 
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So  the  motion  to  instruct  was  agreed 
to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. With  the  addition  of  Senators 
voting  who  did  not  answer  the  quorum 
call,  a  quorum  is  now  present. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader.  Senator 
Dole. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1987— PRESIDENTIAL  VETO 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  postpone  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  until 
5  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
postpone. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  no  debate 
is  in  order,  but  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
take  the  leader  up  on  that.  I  move  to 
table  the  motion.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
table.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  if  I  might  get 
consent  to  proceed  for  30  seconds? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Before  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator,  there  is  a  sufficient  second  on 
the  motion  of  the  majority  leader  to 
table. 

The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in- 
dicated before  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  be  addressing  Re- 
publican Members.  I  had  included 
Democrats  but  I  want  to  withdraw 
that  part  of  it  for  right  now. 

We  will  try  to  arrange  another  meet- 
ing for  you. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
that  meeting  will  start  in  about  5  min- 
utes. I  know  the  majority  leader  would 
like  to  continue  making  some  progress, 
but  I  hope  that  once  the  meeting 
starts  we  might  have,  say,  30  minutes 
so  I  would  not  have  to  run  back  to  the 


floor  and  put  in  another  motion  to  in- 
terrupt the  meeting.  If  that  could  be 
done,  it  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  this  vote,  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  Is  there  an  objection?  Hear- 
ing none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boren]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57, 
nays  41.  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  56  Leg.] 
YEAS— 57 


Adams 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Gore 

Nuim 

Biden 

Graham 

PeU 

Bingaman 

Harkin 

Pressler 

Bradley 

HefUn 

Proxmire 

Breaux 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

HolUngs 

Reid 

Burdick 

Inouye 

RIegle 

Byrd 

Johnston 

R^kefeUer 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Shelby 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Simon 

Dixon 

Stennls 

Dndd 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

WUson 

Ford 

Mikulski 
NAyS-41 

Wirth 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Bond 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Boschw'.tz 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Chafee 

Hecht 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Helms 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kames 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Dole 

Kasten 

Symms 

Domenid 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

McCain 

Trtble 

Evans 

McClure 

WaUop 

Oam 

McConneU 

Wamer 

Oramm 

Murkowski 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-2 

Boren 

Packwood 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
postpone  the  motion  to  reconsider 
until  5  pjn.  tomorrow  was  agreed  to. 


RECESS  FOR  30  MINUTES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  order  and  request, 
the  Senate  will  be  in  recess  for  30  min- 
utes. 


Thereupon,  at  11:31  aon.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  12:01  pjn.;  whereupon 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Imoute]. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  FOR  15  MINUTES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  would  like  a  little  addition- 
al time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  an  addi- 
tional 15  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:02  pjn.,  recessed  for  15 
minutes;  thereupon,  at  12:17  pjn.,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Pryor]  . 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 

[Quorum  Vote  No.  11] 


Adams 

Helms 

PeU 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Cohen 

Kames 

Cranston 

McClure 

Shelby 

Domenici 

MltcheU 

Stafford 

Oam 

Moynihan 

Stennis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  to  instruct  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annotmce  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nuhh] 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
STEimis],  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88. 
nays  10,  as  follows: 
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[RoUatll  Vote  Na  S7  Lcc.] 
TBA8-«S 


01«m 

Oott 

Ontlwm 


Batch 


MttdMU 

Moynthaa 

Markov*! 

NkklcB 

Paekwood 

PtU 


Beeht 
BefUn 
BeliB 


Coetana 


Bumphicy 

bwuTe 

Jnhitnw 


RcM 

Riegle 

RoeketeUer 

Rati) 

Rudman 

Sanfotd 


SaHer 
Shelby 
Simon 


KatTT 
Lautenberg 
Leahy 
Leilii 


UeCaIn 

MoCtare 

MnOnmiril 


Oam 


NATS— 10 


Bead 

Qramin 

Chafce 

Kamea 

Danforth 

ftozmire 

■*aiM 

Quayle 

Specter 

SUttoid 

Sterena 

Symnu 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wamer 

WOaon 

Wlrth 


Wallop 
Welcker 


NOT  vonNo- a 

Munn  Stennia 

So  the  motion  to  instruct  was  agreed 
to. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1987— PRESIDENTIAL  VETO 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  mtJor  in  the  Senate?  I  would 
hiopt  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  is  ready  to  give  us 
good  news  and  that  we  will  proceed  to 
a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  indicate,  of  course,  that  our 
Members  have  had  a  very  interesting 
visit  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  very  forceful  and  very 
candid  with  our  Members. 

The  President  has  now  left  the  Cap- 
itol and  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  are  meeting  because  we  are  obvi- 
ously at  a  point  where  we  have  a  total- 
ly partisan  issue.  I  would  not  want 
that  to  escape  those  who  observe  our 
proceases.  that  we  have  a  totally  parti- 
san issue.  This  is  no  longer  an  issue  of 
hliAtways  and  potholes  and  parties.  It 
is  parties,  indeed  It  is.  It  is  open  and 
distinct  partisanship. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  fine 
efforts  of  the  majority  leader,  who  has 
been  very  patient  with  us.  Thirteen  of 
our  Monbers  are  visiting  about  their 


nooi 
the 


situation.  They  are  doing  that  at  the 
present  time. 

Setiator  Brso.  as  I  say,  has  been 
morf  than  generous  as  we  have  dealt 
with  a  rather  extraordinary  situation 
from  a  situation  yesterday,  or  course, 
whl<^  was  quite  obvious  in  the  chang- 
ing of  a  vote.  That  option  is  now  for 
our  discussion,  the  changing  of  a 
vote*-or  two,  or  three. 

Mi.  President,  I  assure  the  majority 
leader  that  we  are  not  here  to  go  a 
week  or  2  weeks.  That  is  not  our  pros- 
pect* I  feel  quite  certain  that  within  a 
very  few  minutes  we  will  have  some- 
thing to  share,  but  it  would  not  be  well 
for  me  to  press  his  patience  and  cour- 
tesies. 

With  that,  I  would  make  a  motion.  I 
would  move  at  this  time  to  postpone 
the  pending  Byrd  motion  until  12 
on  Monday.  April  6.  and  I  ask  for 

eas  and  nays. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
lent  second. 

yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
he  motion  to  postpone  on  the 
table  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Hx     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
Tne  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
tabM  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  to  postpone.  The  yeas  and 
naya  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
wUl  ( All  the  roll. 
Tti/e  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Adaiks).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamt}er  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57, 
naysj  43,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  58  Leg.] 
YEAS— 57 


April  2, 1987 


April  2, 1987 
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Ford 

Mlkulskl 

Powler 

MltcheU 

BentXi 

Olenn 

Moynlhan 

Biden' 

Oore 

Nunn 

Bincafnan 

Oraham 

PeU 

Borei 

Barkin 

Preasler 

Bradl 

y 

fll 

Proxmire 

Bieau 

Pryor 

BumiviB 

Reld 

BunUik 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Ctailea 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

Conntl 

Kerry 

Sarbanea 

Cranaton 

Lautenberg 

Saaser 

Dasctde 

Leahy 

Shelby 

DeCoacinl 

Levin 

Simon 

Dixon 

Matsunaga 

Stennis 

Dodd, 

Melcher 

Wek:ker 

Exonl 

Metaenbaum 
NAYS-43 

Wlrth 

Anna^Yins 

Batch 

Quayle 

Bond 

Batrield 

Roth 

Boactivltz 

Becht 

Rudman 

Chafae 

Belms 

Sirapaon 

Coeh^ 

Bumphrey 

Specter 

Cohei 

Kamea 

Stafford 

DAm 

ito 

KaMfhaiiTn 

Stevens 

Danfo 

rth 

Kasten 

Dole 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Domei 

aid 

McCain 

Trible 

Dured 

berger 

Mcaure 

Wallop 

Evana 

McConneU 

Wamer 

Omm 

Murkowrid 

WUson 

Oraiq 

n 

Nicklea 

Orai^ 

ley 

Packwood 

So  the!  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motlpn  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming waaagreed  to. 

Bfr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguishM  Republican  leader  indicat- 
ed to  m9  he  wanted  a  quonmi  call.  I 
want  to  accommodate  his  request.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FtlESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.       T 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmo|is  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quortm  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there    objection?    The    Chair    hears 
none,  ani  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
the  motion  to  reconsider? 

lEDING   OFFICER.   The 
correct. 
D.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 


Mr.  B 

tion  is  oi 

The 
Senator 

Mr.  B 
beenordi 

The 
yeas  an( 

Mr.  B 

Mr. 
the  yeas 

The 
there  a  si 

There 


IDING    OFFICER.    The 
5  have  not  been  ordered. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
dnays. 

IIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
f icient  second? 
a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  reconsider.   On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
The  bif  clerk  called  the  roll. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  59, 
nays  41,  iis  follows: 

t^oUcaU  Vote  No.  59  Leg.] 
YEAS— 59 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentaen 

Biden 

Btngaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Daschle 

DeCondnl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dtirenbergc^ 


Armstrong 

Bond 

Boschwltz 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Dole 

Domenid 

Evans 

Oam 

Oramm 

Oraaaley 


Ford 

Fowler 

Olenn 

Oore 

Oraham 

Barkin 

BefUn 

Betna 

Boilings 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Bfatsunaga 

Melcher 

Metzenbsumi 

Mlkulskl 

NAYS-41 

Batch 

Batfleld 

Becht 

Betans 

Bumphrey 

Karnes 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 


McCain 

McClure 

McConneU 

Murkowaki 

Nicklea 


MitcheU 

Moynlhan 

Nunn 

PeU 

Preasler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Reld 

Riegle 

RockefeUer 

Sanford 

Sarbanea 

Sasaer 

Shelby 

Simon 

Specter 

Stennia 

Weick«- 

Wlrth 


Packwood 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpaon 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thtumond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Wamer 

WUson 


So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  we  may  have  order  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  galleries.  The  Republican 
leader  is  going  to  speak,  and  I  would 
urge  that  we  all  pay  our  closest  atten- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanlmovis  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  may  be  5  minutes  al- 
lotted to  the  Republican  leader  and  5 
minutes  to  myself . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Republican  leader  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Officer,  and  I  thank  the 
dlsting\ilshed  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  want  to  thank  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides.  I  Imow  we 
have  had  a  number  of  votes,  and  have 
probably  interrupted  meetings,  and 
otherwise  disaccommodated  a  number 
of  people.  But  as  the  leader  on  either 
side,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  try  to 
win.  Sometimes  we  win,  and  sometimes 
we  do  not. 

We  fought  a  good  fight.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  President 
of  the  United  States,  Ronald  Reagan, 
for  coming  to  Capitol  Hill.  He  spent 
over  an  hour  and  a  half  visiting  the 
Republican  Members— first  in  a  meet- 
ing with  aU  Republican  Members,  and 
then  in  a  meeting  with  a  smaller  group 
of  Republicans. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  minds 
were  changed.  I  am  not  totally  sure  of 
that.  I  may  be  mistaken.  Maybe  some 
of  them  will  be  stricken  by  conscience 
as  they  walk  into  the  Chamber.  But  in 
any  event,  the  President  made  the 
call.  I  think  he  did  precisely  the  right 
thing.  He  feels  very  strongly  about 
this  issue.  He  came  to  the  Hill,  he 
made  his  case,  he  pleaded  his  case,  and 
in  my  view  in  a  very  appropriate  way. 
He  did  not  bend  any  arms,  he  did  not 
twist  any  arms,  he  did  not  make  any 
deals.  He  came  here  as  the  President. 
Whether  or  not  he  succeeded  will  be 
known  in  about  20  minutes. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  who  also  has  worked 
very  hard.  I  imow  she  wants  to  thank 
all  Members,  those  who  have  not  re- 
tiuned  her  calls,  and  those  who  have. 
[Laughter.] 
And  those  who  will  in  the  futxire. 

[Laughter.! 
There  wUl  be  a  future. 
But  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  our 
Judgment  to  make.  I  thought  yester- 
day it  was  all  over.  But  I  know  that  in 
this  Chamber  it  is  never  over  until  it  is 
over.  I  have  told  Senator  Byrd  that  I 
am  not  certain  that  it  is  over.  But  I 

think  it  is  time  to  vote.  We  have  a  lot 

of  work  to  do  today  and  tomorrow. 

And  I  am  going  to  do  all  that  I  can  to 


cooperate  with  the  majority  leader  be- 
cause I  believe  we  might  finish  our 
work  by  October  1.  That  Is  something 
I  want  to  help  the  majority  leader 
achieve,  if  I  can. 

So  to  all  of  my  colleagues,  those  on 
this  side  in  particular,  and  those  who 
stayed  with  us  on  this  issue,  I  want  to 
thank  them  very  much.  To  those  who 
have  been  against  us  on  this  issue,  I 
want  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  an- 
other one,  maybe  next  week,  maybe 
next  month.  And  maybe  there  will  be 
a  different  mix  than  this  time,  and  we 
will  be  meeting  with  13  other  Republi- 
cans asking  for  their  assistance. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  we  have 
had  our  shot  at  it.  It  has  been  over  24 
hours  since  things  started  changing. 
And  our  batting  average  is  not  nearly 
as  good  as  the  majority  leader's,  but 
we  will  keep  on  trying. 

So  I  will  conclude  by  again  thanking 
the  President.  When  he  called  this 
morning.  I  said  that  I  thought  the 
odds  were  10  to  1  or  100  to  10  that  his 
visit  would  not  change  the  outcome. 
To  some  that  would  be  perceived  as 
coming  to  the  Hill  and  failing.  But 
there  is  a  constituency  beyond  this 
Chamber,  and  lieyond  this  press  gal- 
lery—the American  taxpayers,  the 
Americans  who  support  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  Americans  who  want  him 
to  take  on  this  responsibility.  And  for 
that  constituency,  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent thought  he  needed  to  make  the 
fight,  knowing  there  would  be  other 
problems.  And  I  think  he  made  the 
right  caU. 

So  I  say  thanks  to  the  President,  and 
to  his  new  Chief  of  Staff.  Howard 
Baker— whose  help  has  been  invalu- 
able—and to  all  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Having  said  that,  we  are  prepared 
for  the  verdict. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Republican  leader  has 
been  yielded  back  and  has  expired. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
seen  many  critical  votes  occur  in  this 
Cham)>er.  I  have  seen  the  two  sides  on 
many  occasions  strive  to  win  the 
battle.  The  distinguished  Republican 
leader  has  fought  valiantly,  and  like 
the  Apostle  Paul,  he  can  say,  "I  have 
fought  a  good  fight;  I  have  finished 
my  course;  I  have  kept  the  faith."  I  do 
not  know  what  the  outcome  of  this 
vote  will  be.  We  have  indications  as  to 
what  we  hope  it  will  be. 

It  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  Both  parties 
worked  long  and  hard  for  the  final 
product.  This  vote  is  not  going  to 
make  or  break  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  indeed  the  veto 
should  be  overrtdden.  There  will  be 
other  vetoes  in  the  future,  and  as  one 
who  has  weathered  many  storms  here 
over  a  period  of  almost  29  years,  we 
seem  to  approach  each  thundercloud 
and  lightning  flash  with  the  feeling 


that  this  is  the  final  battle  of  Arma- 
geddon. But  I  have  seen  the  lightning 
flash,  I  have  heard  the  thunderclaps, 
and  watched  the  stormclouds  gather 
and  go  away.  Yet,  in  this  mad  rush  of 
life,  another  day  brings  other  prob- 
lems, new  challenges,  new  battles.  So 
we  always  gird  again  for  the  next  one. 
Sometimes  we  lose,  and  sometimes 
we  win.  We  cannot  win  them  all.  I 
have  had  to  lose  on  occasions.  I  have 
won  on  occasions.  I  have  used  a  per- 
sonal pronoun,  having  been  the  leader. 
I  know  what  it  is  to  vrln.  I  know  what 
it  is  to  lose.  It  is  easy  to  be  a  big  man 
when  winning.  Sometimes  he  who 
loses  is  the  bigger  man.  But  this  in- 
stance transcends  iTersonalitles  in  this 
Chamber.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  "I  lost" 
or  "I  won."  It  is  larger  than  that.  The 
American  people  are  most  involved,  as 
they  are  in  most  votes  here. 

So  whoever  wins  on  the  final  vote 
today,  must  accept  this  as  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Senate,  the  Judgment  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It 
will  not  have  been  won  or  lost  by  any 
single  individual  in  the  final  analysis. 

So,  let  us  be  gracious  in  winning  and 
encouraged  and  hopeful  in  losing,  re- 
membering that  one  day  each  of  us 
will  not  be  here  and  that  this  great  in- 
stitution will  go  on  and  on.  Planes  will 
continue  to  land  at  National,  at 
Dulles,  and  they  will  take  off.  The 
bridges  will  be  congested.  The  snows 
of  winter  will  come,  the  flowers  of 
spring  will  foUow,  and  the  seasons 
come  and  go.  As  I  have  said  on  occa- 
sion, nobody  here  today  will  always  be 
here,  but  this  institution  will  go  on 
and  this  country  must  go  on. 

So  I  thank  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader.  He  has  at  all  times  been 
frank  with  me.  laying  everything  right 
on  the  table.  I  have  tried  to  be  equally 
forthright  with  him.  I  hope  that  in 
this  debate  I  have  measured  up  to 
what  I  should  be.  I  have  tried  to  be  as 
accommodating  as  I  could  be  because  I 
know  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  would  certainly  be  the  same 
with  me,  and  has  been. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  Senators 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  particularly  thank  those  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  worked 
together  to  fashion  this  product,  went 
to  conference,  and  labored  during  the 
long  hours  of  the  conference.  I  espe- 
cially thank  all  of  those  Memt>ers.  And 
I  again  thank  the  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  majority  leader  has  ex- 
pired. All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  rec\irs.  Shall  the  bill 
H.R.  2  pass,  the  objections  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  required. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  role. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  dak  repeat  the  vote  after  he  calls 
the  name.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  clerk  wlU  repeat  each  name 
after  it  is  called  and  the  vote. 

I  aik  the'Senate  to  be  in  order  so 
that  all  Senators  may  hear. 

The  clerk  will  proceed. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  caUed 
therolL     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICE31.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  67, 
nays  33;  as  follows: 

(RollCkU  Vote  No.  60  Leg.] 
TEA8-«7 


ban 


Bradley 
Brewu 
BuBpen 


Byrd 

ChOei 

Coefaimn 

Oonrad 

CniMtoa 

D'AlBAto 

Danfottti 

DMchte 

DeOoodni 

Otxoo 

Dodd 

Durenbefsvi 


AniHtraac 

BoKfawitx 

Chalee 

CDben 

IMe 

Domenid 

Bvmna 

Oam 

Qnmin 

OnMley 

Bktch 


Fowler 

Olenn 

Date 

Oraham 

Harkin 

Becht 

Benin 

Beim 

Bolllnss 

Inouye 

Johiaton 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

lAutenbert 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matwinm 

McConneU 

Meleher 

Metaenteum 

Mtfciil«lrl 

NAYS-33 

Batneld 
Helmi 
Bomphrey 
Karae* 


Kasten 

McCain 
McClure 
UurkowsU 
NleUes 


MitcheU 

Ifoynlban 

Nunn 

PeU 

Preailer 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Held 

Riegle 

RockefeUer 

Sanford 

Sartianes 

Saner 

Shelby 

Simon 

Specter 

Stennls 

Symnu 

Weieker 

Wilson 

Wlrth 


Packwood 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Trible 

WaUop 

Warner 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
the  bill  on  reconsideration  is  passed, 
the  objections  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

The  majority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  Senators  should  know  what  the 
business  will  be  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
It  is  hoped  that  we  can  bring  up  the 
JEDI  bill  which  has  a  time  agreement 
of  2  hours. 

May  we  have  order  in  the  Senate 
and  the  gaUeries. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Sergeant 
at  Arms  will  keep  the  galleries  in 
order.  We  v>preciate  having  guests  in 
the  galleries.  The  Senate  will  suspend 
until  we  achieve  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
three  Joint  resolutions  on  the  calen- 


dar. If  Senators  will  look  at  the  calen- 
dar,  they  are  Calendar  Order  Nos.  70, 
7],  and  72.  Those  Joint  resolutions  are 
ui  der  statutory  time  limitations  of  10 
h<urs  each.  I  have  been  discussing 
wj  th  the  distinguished  Republican 
le  ider  and  Senator  Hklms,  Senator 
PgLL,  Senator  Kkrry,  Senator  Dodo, 
aqd  others,  the  possibility  of  limiting 
tlie  time  on  those  Joint  resolutions  to 
1  hour  each,  the  hour  to  be  equaUy  di- 
vif  ed.  and  I  believe  that  those  Sena- 
ta|8  have  indicated  they  are  willing  to 

agpee  to  such  but  they 

Mr.  LEAHY.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 

Pnesident.  

The    PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senate  will  suspend.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
itain  order  in  the  galleries.  The 
ite  will  be  In  order, 
[r.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
Senators  and  I  thank  our  guests 
:he  galleries. 

President.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
id  the  request  at  this  time  for 
tiihe  limitations  on  those  three  Joint 
re$olutions  and  then  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  go  to  the  JEDI  bill. 
That  is  Calendar  Order  No.  63.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Jobs  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.  Mr.  Kehnedt  will  manage 
thp  bill  on  this  side.  I  hope  we  can  go 
to  It.  That  already  has  a  2-hoiir  time 
liQutation.  I  am  saying  to  Senators, 
there  will  be  roUcall  votes  this  after- 
tn.  I  anticipate  a  rollcall  vote  on 
:h  of  the  joint  resolutions  and  per- 
more  rollcall  votes. 
.  KERRY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
.  BYRD.  Yes:  I  yield. 
.  KERRY.  I  believe  that  propo- 
its  of  the  Joint  resolutions  will  be 
•py  to  have  a  total  time  limit  on  all 
three  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
ai^ount  of  time  proposed  would  be 
netressary.  If  we  could  have  the  total 
til  le  with  aU  three  with  a  vote  at  the 
eni.  I  think  that  will  satisfy  both 
sic  es. 

4r.  BYRD.  All  right. 
ii.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S^iator  yield? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor.  Does  the 
ijority  leader  yield? 

BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
(Una. 
HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
problem  on  one  of  the  Joint 
ilutions.  I  suggest  we  try  to  work 
oufc  our  time  agreement  on  two  of 
them  and  leave  the  third  one  open  and 
set  what  develops  on  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  weU.  Will  the  dis- 
ti^^^llshed  Senator  indicate  on  which 
of  the  tliree  Joint  resolutions  there  is 
dilficulty? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  cannot  hear  the  majori- 
tyjleader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wlU  be  in  order.  We  ask  our 
guests  in  our  galleries  if  they  are  going 
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to  midce  conversations,  please  leave 
the  ga  lery  so  that  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Senators  can  be  heard.  This  is 
very  in  iportant  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say,  w  th  all  due  respect  to  the  Chair, 
that  tl^e  problem  is  on  the  floor  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
be  in  order  so  we  may  hear  the  ex- 
change. 

The  biajority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Blr.  President,  while  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  is  here, 
would  It  be  aU  right,  once  we  get  this 
time  agreement,  to  put  the  JEDI  bill 
ahead  jof  these  joint  resolutions,  pro- 
vided It  is  agreeable  with  the  parties? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  fine.  I  think  it 
will  bejlf  we  keep  the  time  equal. 

Mr.  l.EAHY.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  holding  Just  for  a  moment,  will  the 
dlstlngjuished  majority  leader  yield  to 
me  fora  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  And  whUe  the  minority 
leader  lis  here,  too.  We  do  have  S.  410 
on  which  we  have  been  working  on  a 
time  ^ei'eement.  I  know  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  been  In- 
terestejd  in  this  and  I  have  hesitated  to 
bother  him  in  the  last  few  days  be- 
cause he  has  been  very  busy  on  other 
matters,  but  I  am  wondering  if  that 
might  have  been  worked  out.  S.  410. 
and.  it  not,  whether  H.R.  1123  could 
Just  bei  brought  up  and  passed. 

The  only  reason  I  mention  this,  the 
Commission  on  Dairy  Policy,  I  lielieve, 
ran  out  a  couple  of  days  ago.  Every- 
body nas  agreed  that  that  ought  to  be 
extended.  The  sulministration  Is  for  it. 
The  Republican  leadership  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  Democratic  lead- 
ership of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
both  House  and  Senate,  axe  for  it.  I 
would  like  to  get  that  through.  I 
would  be  perfectly  happy  to  go 
through  S.  410  with  the  matters  in- 
volving the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  and  others. 

I  think  the  whole  business  could 
probalily  be  wrapped  up  in  one  rollcall 
vote,  possibly  two.  and  done  in  a 
couple  of  hours'  time  if  it  could  be 
agreed  to.  If  not.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues there  is  some  urgency  on  the 
Commission,  and  if  we  could  not  agree 
on  on^.  maybe  we  could  agreed  on 
taking  (up  H  Jt.  1123  and  passing  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  leader  be 
„  to  yield  for  Just  a  brief  state- 
ment, I  ibout  a  minute  and  a  half? 

Mr.  ]  lYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  by  the  distin- 
guishel  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  am 
carrying  on  discussions  with  the  dis- 
tinguiatied  Republican  leader  and 
other  Senators  who  are  involved  in 
these  t  latters.  I  prefer  that  they  speak 
to  thei  1  at  this  time  if  they  wilL 


Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  I  have  no 
problem  with  the  agreement  I  was 
handed.  Aa  I  understand,  a  part  of 
that  agreement  would  be  an  exchange 
between  myself  and  the  majority 
leader  on  H.R.  1157.  and  I  Just  need  to 
make  certain  that  Senator  Orasslxy 
has  no  objection  to  that.  We  are 
trying  to  determine  that  right  now. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Senator  Grasslet  Is 
here  and  Senator  Ldgar,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  Is  here.  Maybe  we 
can  tie  all  these  things  down. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  try  to  accommo- 
date the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
in  a  moment; 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  Jiist  want  to  speak 
on  another  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
with  the  understanding  that  if  any 
agreement  is  ready,  I  would  like  to 
seize  it  while  I  can  get  it. 

Mr.  K33JNEDY.  I  will  yield  to  the 
leader  at  any  moment  he  wishes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, with  the  understanding  that 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT'S  LEADERSHIP 
UNAFFECTED  BY  VOTE  TODAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  seems  to  have  nine  lives. 

President  Reagan  has  nothing  to  be 
concerned  about  in  terms  of  the  effect 
of  this  vote  on  his  leadership.  The  old 
sports  saying  Is  still  true,  and  It  is  es- 
pecially i^plicable  for  the  Gipper:  "It 
doesn't  matter  whether  you  win  or 
lose,  but  how  you  play  the  game." 

And  on  this  day,  on  this  issue.  In  ttiis 
battle.  President  Reagan  played  the 
game  very  well  indeed— as  the  leader 
he  is  and  can  be.  If  no  more  shoes 
drop  on  Irangate.  he  is  clearly  out  of 
the  woods,  and  all  of  us  recognize  that, 
and  welcome  that. 

We  will  disagree  on  the  Issues,  as  we 
have  on  this  bill.  But  the  country 
needs  a  strong  President— and  we  cer- 
tainly have  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  that  statement,  one 
that  I  share.  I  appreciate  ills  com- 
ments, coming  as  they  do  following 
the  vote  on  a  very  important  measure. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  we  could  proceed  with  the  JEDI  bill 
while  we  are  working  on  an  arrange- 
ment on  the  other  bills. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  want  to  be  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  heard 
the  request. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  majority  leader  state  to  the 
Chair  the. terms  that  he  is  proceeding 
with  under  this  order? 


JOBS  FOR  EMPLOYABLE 
DEPENDENT  INDIVIDUAI^S  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  63.  S.  514.  on  which  there  is  a 
time  agreement,  with  the  imderstand- 
ing  that  that  measure  cannot  be  dis- 
placed by  any  motion  to  proceed  to 
any  other  measure  or  matter  during 
the  time  that  is  provided  in  that  agree- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  Chair's  understanding  tliat  there 
is  a  2-hour  time  limit  on  S.  514  and 
that  no  other  matter  is  to  take  the 
floor  during  that  period  of  time. 
Under  the  usual  stipulations,  it  has 
been  ordered  that  the  time  will  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And 
the  distingiiished  Republican  leader  or 
his  designee. 

Has  the  majority  leader  designated 
someone? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  would  be  Mr.  Keniie- 
DY  on  this  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bUl  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  514)  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  establish  an  incentive 
bonus  for  the  successful  placement  of  cer- 
tain employable  dependent  individuals,  to 
provide  targeting  of  assistance  from  certain 
carryover  funds  for  such  individuals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  l>een  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Himtian 
Resources  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SROKTTrrU 

SccnoM  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Jobs  for  Employable  Dependent  Individ- 
uals Act". 

lilUKMTlVC  BOHUS  EITTrTLEIfElfT  FOR 
EMPLOTABLX  DKPENSDfT  UfDIVtOUALS 

Sic.  2.  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  title  V  and  aU  refer- 
ences thereto  as  title  VI. 


(2)  by  redesignating  sections  501.  502.  503. 
and  504  as  sections  601,  602.  603.  and  604,  re- 
spectively, and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  title  IV  the  foUowiog 
new  title: 

"TITLE  V— JOBS  FOR  EMPLOYABLE  DE- 
PENDENT INDIVIDCALB  INCENTIVE 
BONUS  PROGRAM 

"STATEMXirr  or  ruaposs 
"Sk.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  tlUe  to 
entitle  each  State  to  the  payment  of  a 
bonus  for  the  successful  Job  placement  of 
certain  employable  dependent  individuals. 

"ELIGIBnjTY  BASIS  FOR  IHCENTrVK  BONUS 

mi'iTi  FmmT 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  An  individual  who  Is  a  head 
of  a  household  shall  be  eligible  to  be  count- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  a  payment  of  an  in- 
centive bonus  under  this  title  if  the  individ- 
ual— 

"(IKA)  has  received  benefits  continuously 
under— 

"(1)  a  State  plan  ^proved  under  part  A  of 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  relating 
to  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chU- 
dren  program,  or 

"(li)  section  412(e)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  relating  to  cash  assistance 
and  medical  assistance  to  refugees, 
for  at  least  2  years  prior  to  participation  in 
education,  training,  and  supportive  services 
designed  to  provide  Jobs  for  such  individ- 
uals; and 

"(B)  has  no  work  experience  for  the  year 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  is  made;  or 

"(2)(A)  receives  benefits  at  the  time  the 
determination  of  eligibility  under  this  title 
is  made  under  a  State  plan  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  relating 
to  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren program,  or  section  412(e)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  relating  to  cash 
assistance  and  medical  assistance  to  refu- 
gees, and 

"(B)  has— 

"(1)  not  attained  22  years  of  age. 

"(11)  not  completed  secondary  school  or  its 
equivalent,  and 

"(ill)  no  work  experience  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  determination 
of  eligibility  under  this  title  is  made;  and 

"(3)  meets  the  requirements  of  subaectlon 
(c). 

"(b)  An  Individual  who  is  blind  or  disabled 
shall  be  eligible  to  be  counted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  payment  of  an  incentive  bonus 
under  this  tiUe  if  the  Individual— 

"(IXA)  has  received  benefits  continuously 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
relating  to  supplemental  security  income 
program  for  at  least  2  years  prior  to  partici- 
pation in  education,  training,  and  support 
services  designed  to  provide  Jobs  for  such  in- 
dividuals; and 

"(B)  has  no  work  experience  for  the  year 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  is  made;  or 

"(2)(A)  receives  beneflta  at  the  time  the 
determination  of  eligibility  under  this  title 
is  made  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  relating  to  supplemental  security 
income,  and 

"(B)  has— 

"(1)  not  attained  22  years  of  age, 

"(U)  no  work  experience  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  determination 
of  eligibility  under  this  title  is  made;  and 

"(3)  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(d). 
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"(e)  An  individual  meeU  the  reaulrements 
of  pancnph  (3)  of  ■ubaecOon  (a)  U  the  in- 
dMduBl- 

"(1)  paittdiwtn  In  education,  training. 
and  mpporttve  aerrloea  designed  to  provide 
Job!  for  meh  indlvlduala; 

"(3)  la  placed  in  ninsubaldlzed  employ- 
ment for  at  least  1  year  after  such  partidpa- 
tkm: 

"(S)  receives  from  the  employment  de- 
scribed in  clause  (3)  income  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  amount  of  cash  benefits 
vhlch  the  family  received  In  the  preceding 
year  imder  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  relating  to  the  aid  to  families 
with  depcBodent  children  program,  or  section 
413(e)  of  the  Immlcratkm  and  Nationality 
Act,  relating  to  cash  ssslstanre  and  medical 
aaistance  to  refugees;  and 

"(4)  no  longer  qualifies  for  benefits  de- 
aorOwd  in  dauae  (3). 

"(d)  An  individual  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  if  the  in- 
dividual— 

"(1)  partldpatea  in  education,  training. 
and  support  services  designed  to  provide 
Jobs  for  such  individuals; 

"(3)  is  placed  in  employment  or  supported 
employment  (as  such  term  is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 7(18)  of  the  RehabillUtlon  Act  of  li>73) 
for  at  least  1  year  after  such  participation: 

"(3)  receives  from  the  employment  de- 
scribed in  clause  (3)  income  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  amount  of  cash  benefits 
which  the  individual  received  under  title 
ZVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  relating  to 
supplemental  security  income;  and 

"(4)  no  longer  qualifies  for  benefits  de- 
scribed in  clause  (3). 

"(e)  Each  State  shall  be  enUUed  to  (sub- 
ject to  funds  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts)  receive  sn  incentive  bonus  payment 
tar  the  placement  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  of  Individuals  who 
are  eligible  under  this  section. 

"AMOURT  OP  mcmnvs  bohus 

"Sic  503.  (a)  The  amount  of  the  incentive 
bonus  paid  to  each  State  under  this  title 
diall  be  equal  to— 

"(1)  75  percent  of  the  placement  bonus 
base  for  ea^  successful  placement  of  an  in- 
dividual described  in  section  503; 

"(3)  50  percent  of  the  placement  bonus 
base  for  the  second  continuous  year  of  such 
employment;  and 

"(3)  3S  pocent  of  the  placement  bonus 
base  for  the  third  continuous  year  of  such 
employment. 

In  excess  of  the  number  of  such  placements 
made  in  fiscal  year  IMO  or  such  other  base 
period  as  provided  by  agreement  between 
the  Governor  and  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Frar  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
placement  bonus  base— 

"(1)  for  an  individual  who  qualifies  imder 
section  50KaXl)  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
Federal  contribution  to  amounts  received  by 
the  individual  and  the  famOy  of  such  indi- 
vidual under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
relating  to  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  or  under  section  413(e)  of  the  Im- 
mlgratfcm  and  Nationality  Act.  relating  to 
cash  ssiistanre  and  medical  assistance  to 
refugees,  or  both,  for  the  3  fiscal  yean  prior 
to  the  determination  made  under  section 
503  divided  by  3;  and 

"(3)  for  an  individual  who  qualifies  under 
aeetkm  503(aX3)  shall  be  the  annual 
amount  to  which  such  individual  would 
have  been  entitled  for  one  year  at  the  time 
of  the  determination  of  eligibility  of  the  in- 
dividual, if  such  individual  has  not  received 
the  benefits  described  in  subsection  (b)  for 
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year,  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
Security  Act,  relating  to  the  aid 
les  with  dependent  children  pro- 
section  412(e)  of  the  Immigration 
tationallty  Act  relating  to  cash  sssist- 
id  medical  assistance  to  refugees. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
lent  bonus  base— 

for  an  individual  who  qualifies  under 
503(bKl)  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
Fedeial  contribution  to  amounts  received  by 
the  individual  under  UUe  XVI  of  the  Social 
Secunty  Act  relating  to  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  for  the  two  fiscal  years  prior  to 
the  determination  made  under  section  502 
dividid  by  2;  and 

"(21  for  an  individual  who  qualifies  under 
section  502(bK3)  shall  be  the  annual 
amoimt  to  which  such  individual  would 
have  been  entitled  for  one  year  at  the  time 
of  the  determination  of  eligibility  of  the  in- 
dividual, if  such  individual  has  not  received 
the  lienefits  described  in  subaection  (c)  for 
the  s  rior  year  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Secu]  ity  Act  relating  to  supplemental  secu- 
rity income. 

"AP^CATIORS  AND  VKRIFICATIOR  KSQUIKID 

"S^.  504.  (a)  Each  State  providing  train- 
ing to  individuals  qualifying  for  the  incen- 
tive bonus  under  this  title  shall  submit,  to 
the  Secretary  an  application  at  such  time, 
in  suf  h  manner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require.  Each  such  vplica- 
tionShaU— 

"(1)  set  forih  the  bonus  base  for  the  place- 
ment of  individuals  qualifying  under  this 
tiUe  in  the  State: 

"(2)  set  forth  the  nonsutMidized  employ- 
ment or  supi>orted  employment  (as  such 
term  is  defined  in  section  7(18)  of  the  Reha- 
bUit«tion  Act  of  1973)  for  each  such  individ- 
ual and  the  annual  amount  earned; 

"(3f  set  forih  the  amount  of  cash  benefits 
under  pari  A  of  title  rv  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty A^,  relating  to  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  program,  or  section 
412(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  relating  to  cash  assistance  and  medical 
assistance  to  refugees,  received  by  each  indi- 
vidual placed  pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection  and  the  timount  of  cash  benefits 
undtf  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
rela^ng  to  benefits  for  disabled  Individuals 
unde^  the  supplemental  security  income 
program  received  by  each  individual  placed 
purstiant  to  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection; 

"(4D  describe  the  arrangements  for  carry- 
ing out  sections  S02(cKl)  and  502(dXl)  re- 
lating to  the  provision  of  education,  train- 
ing, and  supportive  services;  and 

"(S)  set  forih  such  additional  information 
as  tlK  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary. 

"(1|)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  under  this  section  without  ade- 
quate verification  of  the  placements  de- 
scribed in  the  application  of  the  State  made 
r  subsection  (a). 

"PATMKirTS 

505.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  (sub- 

I  to    funds    provided    in    appropriation 

to  each  State  the  amount  to  which 

ate  is  entitled  by  reason  of  an  appllca- 

E>proved  under  section  504. 

IVATIOR  OP  nCERTIVK  BOMTJS;  USE  OP 

PDims 
"Sgc.  506.  (a)  The  Governor  shall  reserve 
an  ainount  which  is  equal  to  the  amount  the 
State  receives  for  incentive  bonuses  under 
sectton  505  and  shall  distribute  such  incen- 
tive bonus  amounts  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b>. 


"(bXl) 
amount  reserved 
aside  an  i  mount, 
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Governor  shall,  from  the 
under  subsection  (a),  set 
not  to  exceed  15  percent 
of  the  account  so  reserved  in  each  fiscal 
year,  for  distribution  to  participating  State 
agencies  tf  support  the  costs  of  establiidilng 
and  maintaining  systems  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  program  under  this  title, 
including  technical  assistance,  management 
informatin  systems,  postprogram  followup 
activities,  land  research  and  evaluation  ac- 
tivities.    I 

"(2)  Th*  Governor  shall  distribute  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amount  so  reserved  In  each 
fiscal  year  to  participating  agencies,  private 
industry  qouncUs  in  service  delivery  areas, 
and  service  providers,  including  community- 
based  orgicjzations,  who  contribute  to  the 
program  aiithorized  by  this  title. 

"(c)  Pudds  distributed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  Of  subsection  (b)  may  be  used  only 
for  outreabh,  basic  and  remedial  education, 
including  language  training  for  limited  Eng- 
lish profident  individuals,  training  and  sup- 
portive services,  including  child  care  and 
transportation,  designed  to  prepare  partici- 
pants for,  or  place  individuals  in.  Jobs. 

I'BVALUATIOR  OP  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  50f .  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  directly 
or  by  contract  or  other  arrangement,  con- 
duct a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  program 
authorized  by  this  title. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  evaluation  activities  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a)  and  the  results 
of  such  activities,  together  with  an  analysis 
on  the  odtXs  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  title  and  the  savings  in  payments  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
relating  to  the  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent childijen  program,  under  section  412(e) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  re- 
lating to  ^h  assistance  and  medical  assist- 
ance to  refugees,  or  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Se<iurity  Act  relating  to  supplemental 
security  income  program.". 

FROVISIOHB  POR 
RARI>-TO<SERVE 
RBCIPIXIfTS 

Sec.  3.  (i)  Section  201  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  ad(i|ng  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(cKl)  ftor  program  years  beginning  July 
1,  1988,  ahd  thereafter,  the  allotment  from 
funds  u>Or(vrlated  for  such  program  year 
of  a  Stati  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
that  the  ^expended  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  program  year  prior  to  the  program  year 
for  which  the  determination  under  this  sub- 
section Is  made  exceeds  30  percent  of  the 
State's  allocation  for  that  fiscal  year  and 
the  unexpended  balance  from  the  program 
year  prior  to  that  program  year. 

"(2)  Amounts  available  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (Djof  this  subsection  shall  be  reallot- 
ted  to  Stakes  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  States'  need  for  and  ability  to  use  the 
funds  for  fche  purposes  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Tike  first  sentence  of  section 
202(bX3K^)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ".  including  incentives  for  serving 
hard-to-serve  individuals"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  incentives  for  serving  in- 
creased Qumbers  of  hard-to-serve  individ- 
uals, particularly  long-term  welfare  recipi- 
ents, including  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  rtiating  to  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent ehlldren  and  title  XVI  relating  to 
supplemwitary  secxirity  income". 

(c)  Section  100(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subaection 
designation;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  provide  improved  information  and 
technical  anistance  on  performance  stand- 
ards adjustment  approaches; 

"(B)  collect  daU  that  better  specifies 
hard-to-serve  individuals  and  long-term  wel- 
fare dependency;  and 

"(C)  provide  guidance  on  setting  perform- 
ance goals  at  the  service  provider  level  that 
encourages  increased  service  to  the  hard-to- 
serve,  particularly  long-term  welfare  recipi- 
ents, including  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  relating  to  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  and  title  XVI  relating  to 
supplementary  security  income. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  reexamine  per- 
formance standards  to  ensure  that  such 
standards  provide  maximum  flexibility  in 
serving  the  hard-to-serve,  particularly  long- 
term  welfare  recipients,  including  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  and  title 
XVI  relating  to  supplementary  security 
income.". 

(d)  Section  100  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1X1)  The  basic  measure  of  performance 
for  adult  education  programs  under  section 
204  shall  be  the  att&inment  of  educational 
competence  in  reading,  writing,  and  compu- 
tation. Including,  where  appropriate,  acqui- 
sition of  the  graduate  equivalency  degree  in 
order  to  reduce  welfare  dependency  by  in- 
creasing Individual  employabllity.  In  order 
to  determine  whether  the  basic  measures 
are  achieved,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
stsmdards  on  the  basis  of  appropriate  fac- 
tors which  should  Include:  (A)  satisfactory 
progress  toward  mastering  the  basic  aca- 
demic competencies,  (B)  measured  progress 
through  each  grade  level,  (C)  retention  in 
the  program  and  placement,  if  possible,  in 
employment,  and  (D)  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  the  graduate  equivalency  degree. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  modify  the  performance  stand- 
ard prescribed  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

APDC/SSI  AHD  STTIOfKR  TOX7TH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  This  section  may  l>e  cited  as  the 
"AFDC/SSI  and  Summer  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Amendments  of  1987". 

(b)  Section  104(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (10)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(11)  for  service  delivery  areas  intending 
to  operate  or  operating  a  program  under 
section  254,  a  conu>rehensive  plan  of  service 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 354(cXl).". 

(c)  Section  105(bXl)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (D), 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(F)  for  service  delivery  areas  intending  to 
operate  or  operating  a  program  under  sec- 
tion 354,  the  plan  (or  modification)  does  not 
Include  the  required  comprehensive  plan  of 


service   (in   accordance  with   the   require- 
menU  of  aecUon  3S4(cXl)).". 

(d)  Section  106(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "also"  in  paragraph  (3) 

of  such  subsection. 

(3)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
subsection  tSVa  "programs"  the  first  time  it 
appears  the  following:  "under  pari  A  of  title 
II". 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  of  such 
subsection  as  paragraph  (4),  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  subsection  the  following  new  para- 
graph (3): 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  prescribe 
standards  for  evaluating  the  performance  of 
the  AFDC  youth  and  SSI  youth  employ- 
ment and  training  program  under  section 
254.  In  prescribing  such  standards,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  designate  factors  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  apprtvriate  utilization  of  the  factors 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  may  in- 
clude, to  the  extent  practicable,  measures  of 
basic  education  gains  and  reduced  welfare 
dependency.". 

(e)  Section  202(bX3XB)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "under  this  title" 
after  "programs"  where  it  first  appears. 

(fXl)  Pari  B  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  B— Summer  ahd  APDC/SSI  Youth 

ElMPLOYMEirr  AMD  TRAINIRO  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  251.  (a)  The  purpose  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  section  253  is  to— 

"(1)  enhance  the  basic  educational  skills 
of  youth; 

"(2)  encourage  school  completion,  or  en- 
rollment in  supplementary  or  alternative 
school  programs;  and 

"(3)  provide  eligible  youth  with  exposure 
to  the  world  of  worlL. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  purposes  described 
above,  the  programs  assisted  under  section 
254  are  intended  to— 

"(1)  provide  AFDC  and  SSI  youth  with 
the  skills  necessary  for  entering  the  labor 
force; 

"(2)  assist  AFDC  and  SSI  youth  in  ad- 
dressing problems  which  prevent  them  from 
becoming  productive  members  of  society; 
and 

"(3)  reduce  welfare  dependency  by  target- 
ing resources  to  help  these  AFDC  and  SSI 
youth,  including  young  mothers  receiving 
AFE>C  or  SSI,  who  face  multiple  barriers  to 
employment. 

"AUTHORIZATIOR  OP  APPROPRIATIORS; 
ALLOTMXRT  ARS  AIXOCATIOR 

"Sec.  252.  (a)  From  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  section  3(b),  the  SecretsJT  shall 
first  allocate  to  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  the  Freely  Associated 
States  (Republic  of  the  BCarshall  Islands 
and  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia), 
the  Republic  of  Palau.  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  and  entities  eligible  under  sec- 
tion 401  the  same  percentage  of  fimds  as 
were  available  to  such  areas  and  entities  for 
the  programs  under  this  pari  in  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  made. 

"(b)  The  remainder  of  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  3(b)  shall  be  allotted 
among  States  in  accordance  with  section 
301(b>  and  allocated  among  service  delivery 
areas  within  States  in  accordance  with  sec- 
Uon  303(a)  (3),  (3).  and  (4). 

"SUMMER  TOUTH  EMPU>TMBRT  ARD  TRAIRIRO 
PROGRAM 

"Sec.  253.  (aXl)  Funds  available  under 
this  part  may  be  used  f  or— 


"(A)  basic  and  remedial  education,  institu- 
tional and  on-the-job  training,  work  experi- 
ence programs,  employment  counseling,  oc- 
cupational training,  preparation  for  work, 
outreach  and  enrollment  activities,  employ- 
ability  assessment,  job  referral  and  place- 
ment, job  search  and  job  club  activittea.  and 
any  other  employment  or  job  training  activ- 
ity designed  to  give  employment  to  eligible 
individuals  or  prepare  them  for,  and  place 
them  in,  employment;  and 

"(B)  supportive  services  necessary  to 
enable  such  individuals  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

"(2)  A  service  delivery  area  shall  aaacaa 
the  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  skill 
levels  of  eligible  participants  in  programs 
ftmded  by  this  part  and  shall  expend  funds 
(from  this  Act  or  otherwise  available  to  the 
service  delivery  area,  or  both)  for  basic  and 
remedial  education  as  described  in  the  Job 
training  plan  under  section  104. 

"(bXl)  Programs  under  this  sectiim  shall 
be  conducted  during  the  summer  months, 
except  that  a  service  delivery  area  may— 

"(A)  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  local 
educational  agency  that  operates  its  schools 
on  a  year-round  fuU-tlme  basis,  offer  the 
programs  under  this  section  to  participants 
during  a  vacation  period  treated  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  summer  vacation;  or 

"(B)  use  aU  or  part  of  the  funds  under 
this  part  for  conducting  year  round  exem- 
plary youth  programs  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 205  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
individuals  eligible  under  this  section  shaU 
be  economically  disadvantaged  youth  con- 
sistent with  section  4(8)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Eligible  individuals  aged  14  or  15 
shall,  if  t4>propriate  and  set  forth  in  the  Job 
training  plan,  be  eligible  for  summer  youth 
programs  under  this  section. 

"(cXl)  Private  industry  councils  eatab- 
lished  under  title  I.  chief  elected  officials. 
State  job  coordinating  councils,  and  Gover- 
nors shall  have  the  same  authority,  duties, 
and  responsibUltles  with  respect  to  planning 
and  administration  of  funds  available  imder 
this  section  as  private  industry  councils, 
chief  elected  officials.  SUte  Job  training  co- 
ordinating councils,  and  Governors  have  for 
funds  available  under  part  A  of  title  n. 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1),  each  service  delivery  area 
shall  establish  written  program  goals  and 
objectives  which  shall  be  used  for  evaluat- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  programs  conducted 
under  this  section.  Such  goals  and  objec- 
tives may  include— 

"(A)  improvement  in  school  retention  and 
completion: 

"(B)  improvement  in  academic  perform- 
ance, including  reading,  writing,  and  mathe- 
matics comprehension: 

"(C)  improvement  in  employabillty  skills; 
and 

"(D)  demonstrated  coordlimtion  with 
other  community  service  organizations  such 
as  local  educational  agencies,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  drug  and  alcohol  preven- 
tion and  treatment  pragrams. 

"APDC/SSI  TOUTH  EMPLOTMKRT  ARD  TRAIRIRG 
PROGRAM 

"Sec.  254.  (a)  In  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of 
the  services  for  youth  available  in  accord- 
ance with  section  253.  each  aervioe  delivery 
area  may  elect  to  use  funds  available  to  it 
under  this  part  for  the  program  described  In 
this  section. 

"(bXl)  The  program  under  this  section 
may  be  conducted  on  a  year-round  basis. 
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"(3)  An  individual  ahaU  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  under  this  tection 
onlylf- 

"(A)  rach  individual  is  aged  16  through  31. 
or  if  appropriate  and  aet  forth  in  the  Job 
ttataiing  plan,  su^  individual  is  aged  14 
through  31. 

"(B)  such  individual  ia  receiving  pay- 
ment!, or  such  individual  is  an  individual 
whose  needs  are  considered  in  determining 
payments,  made  under  the  program  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  relating  to  supple- 
mental security  Incotoe.  and 

"(O  such  individual  is  at  risk,  of  becoming 
a  loac-teim  wdfare  recipient  or  long-term 
unemployed. 

"(c)  A  aerrice  delivery  area  electing  to  op- 
erate a  program  under  this  section  shall— 

"(1)  desrribe  in  its  Job  training  plan  a 
comprefaeusive  plan  of  service  containing— 

"(A)  the  proceas  for  assessing  the  needs  of 
each  participant  (including  educational, 
training,  employment,  and  social  service 
needs): 

"(B)  toe  services  (including  supportive 
sovtces  necesaary  to  enable  such  individuals 
to  participate  in  the  program)  and  activities 
to  be  provided,  including  the  agencies  that 
wiU  provide  such  anvioes,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  length  of  time  service  will  be  provid- 
ed to  the  participant:  and 

"(C)  goala  to  be  attained,  including  the  in- 
termediate success  points  to  be  pursued 
during  the  course  of  participation;  and 
'  "(3)  provide  the  necessary  services,  where 
the  aaaessment  of  the  participant  pursuant 
to  subsection  (cXlXA)  indicates  a  need,  in- 
dudlng  where  appropriate— 

"(A)  basic  and  remedial  education; 

"(B)  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  counseling; 

"(C)  pregnancy  and  pregnancy  prevention 
counaellnr. 

"(D)  tbllA  care  classes:  and 

"(E)  life  slUlls  planning  classes. 

"(d)  Funds  available  for  the  program 
under  this  section  may  be  used  to  provide, 
in  addition  to  the  services  required  under 
subsection  (c),  the  following  services: 

"(1)  daasroom  training,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, wmk  experience.  Job  search  assistance, 
employment  counseling,  world-of-worlL  ori- 
entati<m.  any  of  the  activities  described 
uiidw  section  305  of  this  Act.  and  any  other 
educational,  employment,  or  job  training  ac- 
tivity designed  to  prepare  participants  for, 
or  place  individuals  in.  employment;  and 

"(3)  other  supportive  services  for  such  in- 
dividuals. 

"(e)  Private  industry  councils  established 
under  UUe  I.  chief  elected  officials,  SUte 
Job  training  coordinating  couixdls.  and  Oov- 
emors  shall  have  the  same  authority, 
dutiea.  and  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
planning  and  administration  of  funds  avail- 
able under  this  section  as  private  industry 
councils,  chief  elected  officials,  SUte  Job 
training  coordinating  councils,  and  Gover- 
nors have  for  funds  available  imder  part  A 
of  title  n.  except  that  private  industry 
councils  shall  have  the  additional  responsi- 
bUlty  under  this  section  of  ensuring  that 
the  Job  training  plan  provide  for  coordina- 
tiOD  of  service  delivery  areas,  local  welfare 
agendes.  and  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  planning,  program  design,  and  the  pro- 
visfcm  of  services  to  participants. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  issue  reg- 
ulations Jointly  relating  to  the  safeguarding 
and  sharing,  between  service  delivery  areas 
agencies  administering  a  plan  under 
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part  k  of  UUe  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
of  iniormaUon  concerning  programs  under 
this  part  that  Is  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  such  programs,  and  of  the 
State  plans  approved  imder  part  A  of  tiUe 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

(3)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Act  relat- 
ing tA  part  B  of  Utle  II  is  amended  to  read 
as  f o!  lows: 

"P,  MT  B—Svtnmt  AMD  AFDC/SSI  Youth 

iHPLOYMSMT  AND  TRAININO  PROORAMS 

"Sec  251.  Purpose*. 

"Sec  2Si.  Authorization  of  appropriation,' 

aUotment  and  aUocation. 
"Sec  253.  Summer  vouth  employment  and 

training  program. 
"Sec  254.  AFDC/SSI  youth,  employment  and 

training  program. ". 
(g)  rhe  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 1987. 

COlfTORMIM  0  AlCENSMENTS 

Sxd  5.  (a)  Section  104(b)  of  the  Act  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (b))  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  cUuses  (7),  (8),  (9), 
(10),  and  (11)  as  clauses  (8).  (9),  (10),  (11), 
and  (12),  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  clause  (6)  the  following 
new  «lause: 

"(7)  a  description  of  the  procedures  and 
metbpds  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
UUe  y.  relating  to  incentive  bonus  payments 
for  employable  dependent  Individuals;". 

(b)lSection  106(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  aiding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Paragraph: 

"(5)  In  prescribing  performance  standards 
imdet'  this  section  for  programs  authorized 
by  s^cUon  109  and  Utle  V.  relating  to  the 
placeknent  of  certain  employable  dependent 
individuals,  the  Secretary  shall  weigh  the 
placeknent  of  such  individuals  In  accordance 
with  {the  average  cost  of  successful  place- 
mentt  of  such  individuals  compared  to  the 
average  cost  of  successful  placement  of  indi- 
vidu^  eligible  for  services  under  part  A  of 
UUe  II  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  SecUon  121(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  t$  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowiQg  new  paragraph: 

"(30  The  SUte  plan  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which  the  SUte 
will  ^ncourage  the  successful  carrying  out 
of— 

"(A)  training  activities  for  employable  de- 
pendent individuals  whose  placement  is  the 
basis  for  the  payment  to  the  SUte  of  the  in- 
centkre  bonus  authorized  by  title  V;  and 

"(3)  the  training  services,  outreach  activi- 
ties, tend  preemployment  supportive  services 
fumfehed  to  such  individuals.". 

(dM  Section  164  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "titles  II  and  III"  and  inserting 
in  11^  thereof  "UUes  II.  Ill,  and  V". 

(e)  Section  3  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (f);  and 

(2>  by  inserting  after  subsecUon  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated Buch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  ttie  provisions  of  title  V  of  this  Act.". 

(f  )<1)  Part  D  of  Utle  I  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed b^  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"COMSTRDCnON 

173.  (a)  Nothbig  in  this  Act  shaU  be 
construed  in  any  way  to  limit  the  right  of 
pers  ins  to  remain  eligible  for  assistance 
und^  UUe  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
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tio  Medicaid  pursuant  to  section 
1619(b)  ofsuch  Act. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  under 
this  Act  tor  the  ongoing  support  services 
provided  (o  handicapped  individuals  placed 
in  supported  employment,  as  such  term  is 
defined  iq  secUon  7(18)  of  the  RehabiliU- 
tion  Act  of  1973.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contenU  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  item  "Sec.  171." 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  173.  Construction.". 

Mr.  B'^RD.  Does  the  able  Senator 
from  MaBsachusetts  wish  to  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage,  so  that 
all  Senators  will  know? 

Mr.  KTOINEDY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  B^RD.  I  thank  all  Senators. 

The  FKESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  jCrom  Massachusetts  is  recog- 

Mr.  President,  will  the 
so  that  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
majority  leadeir? 

Y.  I  yield  for  that  pvu-- 

I    ask    the   majority 
are  in  a  position  to  pro- 
agreement  on  S.  410. 

LEY.  We  have  to  wait 
returns. 

I  understand  there  has 
I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
any  time  agreement.  If  we 
get  an  ()pening,  as  the  distinguished 
majority]  leader  has  said,  I  hope  we 
can  seize  the  opportunity  and  lock  it 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimojus  consent  that  this  time  not 
be  charged  against  either  side  on  the 
pending  fnatter. 

IDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 
D.  I  thank  all  Senators. 
ESmiNG   OFFICER.    The 
Massachusetts. 

Y.  Mr.  President,  for 
tion  of  Members  of  the 
though  we  have  a  2-hour 
time  liifiltation— an  hour  on  each 
side— I  do  not  think  it  will  take  aU 
that  time.  We  have  to  move  quickly  to 
final  diajosition.  The  length  of  the 
debate  will  not  really  be  relevant  to 
the  importance  of  the  matter  we  are 
considering,  because  this  is  a  major 
pie(%  of  legislation,  of  very  great  ^- 
nificancd.  We  have  been  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  work  very  closely.  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  alike,  in  rec- 
ommending this  legislation  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
dispose  af  it  in  a  very  brief  period  of 
time.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume^  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources brings  to  the  Senate  a  bill  re- 
ported unanimously  by  our  committee. 
It  is  a  b  11  with  45  cosponsors,  and  its 


name  is  the  "Jobs  for  Employable  De- 
pendent  Individuals  Act,"  or  JEDI. 
The  premises  of  this  legislation  are 
simple: 

First,  it  is  better  that  families  have 
in(»me  from  work  rather  than  from 
welfare.  Nearly  4  million  American 
families  will  re<%ive  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  this  year. 
Many  of  these  families  will  receive 
AFE>C  for  most  of  the  next  10  years. 
These  are  the  most  needy  and  the 
most  expensive  of  the  p<x)r— they  have 
the  fewest  resources,  all  have  children, 
and  they  will  consume  most  of  the 
AFDC  dollars  spent  each  year. 

Second,  despite  the  pressing  need  of 
these  families  to  find  work  so  that 
they  can  be  free  of  the  burden  of  long- 
term  dependency.  Federal  job-training 
efforts  have  largely  missed  this  group. 
Federal  efforts  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
essential  resources,  and  what  re- 
sources we  have  are  often  misdirected 
toward  those  who  are  easiest  to  place 
rather  than  to  those  who  are  most  in 
need.  The  principal  Federal  Job  Train- 
ing Program  is  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act.  Title  II  a  of  the  act 
spends  $1.8  billion  each  year  on  job 
training  for  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged, yet  less  than  150,000  AFDC 
dependents  are  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  of  these,  perhaps  as  few  as 
one-third  are  long-term  AFDC  recipi- 
ents. Title  II  B  of  the  program  spends 
$800  million  each  year  on  summer  jobs 
for  economically  disadvantaged  youth, 
but  these  funds  are  not  available  for 
year-round  programs,  and  are  not  tar- 
getted  to  those  most  in  need.  The  WIN 
program,  now  funded  at  only  $115  mil- 
lion, provides  less  than  $35  per  welfare 
family,  and  even  this  paltry  amoimt  is 
often  targetted  to  those  for  whom  jobs 
are  easiest  to  find  rather  than  to  those 
for  whom  job  training  would  be  most 
helpful. 

Third,  there  is  impressive  evidence 
that  job  training  efforts  directed  to 
the  long-term  poor  can  succeed.  The 
Massachusetts  Employment  and 
Training  Choices  Program  [ET]  has 
reduced  the  number  of  families  that 
stay  on  AFDC  for  5  or  more  years  by 
25  percent,  and  it  has  reduced  the  av- 
erage time  that  a  family  stays  on 
AFDC  by  one-third. 

Fourth,  successful  employment  pro- 
grams for  the  long-term  dependent 
can  pay  for  themselves.  The  Massa- 
chusetts program  is  estimated  to  have 
saved  the  Federal  Government  nearly 
$100  million  already.  And  we  can  pre- 
dict savings  by  looking  at  the  individ- 
ual case.  We  know  that  the  bulk  of  the 
two  groui>s  that  JEDI  targets  will  be 
on  AFDC  for  the  long  haul— most  of 
them  for  10  years  or  more.  If  a  State 
trains  and  places  one  of  these  people 
In  nonsubsidized  employment  for  1 
year,  the  Federal  Government  has 
almost  certainly  saved  money.  JEDI 
takes  advantage  of  this  fact,  and 
offers  to  return  to  the  States  a  frac- 


tion of  the  Federal  welfare  savings 
produced  by  successful  State  efforts. 

This  has  important  effects— it  means 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
pay  for  a  bonus  until  even  more  than 
that  amount  has  been  saved.  And  it 
means  that  the  program  will  be  hard- 
nosed  about  results— this  program 
does  not  pay  for  failure;  it  does  not 
pay  for  head  counting;  it  does  not  pay 
for  make-work.  JEDI  only  pays  for 
success  in  achieving  its  goals— to  move 
{}eople  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  on  to 
the  payrolls. 

The  bill  includes  the  administra- 
tion's AFDC/summer  youth  proposal 
which  will  permit  States  to  provide 
year-round  training  to  AFDC  depend- 
ent youth.  Taken  together,  this  bill 
will  save  at  least  $215  million  in  Feder- 
al budget  authority  in  the  next  5 
years.  And  if  the  States  take  us  up  on 
our  offer  to  provide  services  to  the 
long-term  dependent  in  response  to 
the  sizable  incentives  we  provide,  the 
Federal  savings  <K>uld  be  enormous 
over  time. 

JEDI  is  a  challenge  to  the  States.  It 
challenges  them  to  use  their  present 
resources  more  effectively.  It  chal- 
lenges them  to  devote  additional  re- 
sources to  a  problem  we  share  with 
them  and  to  produce  results  that  ben- 
efit the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments. I  believe  that  the  States  are 
eager  to  take  on  this  task  8Lnd  are 
equal  to  it.  The  sooner  JEDI  becomes 
law,  the  s(x>ner  families  all  over  this 
country  will  be  able  to  depart  depend- 
ency and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  op- 
portujilty. 

I  thank  my  (»lleagues  on  the  Labor 
Committee  for  their  hard  work  and 
their  cooperation  in  preparing  this  leg- 
islation. Senators  Hatch  and  Quayle 
have  been  particularly  helpful.  Sena- 
tors Harkut  and  Weicker  made  impor- 
tant contributions  on  behalf  of  the 
handicapped.  And  of  course.  Senator 
MoYirtHAK,  who  was  an  original  (»- 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  has  been  extreme- 
ly  thoughtful  and  supportive  of  the 
JEDI  concept.  I  also  thank  the  staff  of 
the  committee  for  their  help.  Sarah 
Von  Der  Lippe,  Johnathan  Massey, 
Michael  Iskowitz,  and  Lenny  Gale  of 
my  staff,  Kris  Iverson  with  Senator 
Hatch.  Bob  Guttman  with  Senator 
QuATLE,  Bud  Blakey  with  Senator 
SncoN  and  Elartha  Isaac  with  Senator 
SPEcrrER  have  been  generous  with  their 
time  and  with  their  weekends  so  that 
this  important  legislation  could  come 
to  the  floor.  It  is  my  intention  to  offer 
amendments  shortly  which  will  re- 
solve all  of  the  minor  concerns  that 
my  distinguished  colleagues  have 
voiced  relevant  to  this  legislation.  I 
will  do  that  after  the  opening  state- 
ments of  the  minority. 

I  withhold  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  withheld  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 


Senator  Hatch. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  on  this  floor 
at  this  time  with  this  very  important 
bill,  and  I  (ompliment  oiu*  chairman 
for  the  work  he  has  done.  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  bills  that 
wiU  come  to  this  Chamber  this  year.  I 
think  it  is  a  tribute  to  Senator  Kbh- 
NEDT  and  others  on  the  committee  on 
both  sides— this  is  a  bipartisan  bill— to 
have  this  type  of  legislation  come  to 
the  floor  that  I  think  has  so  much  po- 
tential for  good.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment staff  on  both  sides.  They  have 
done  a  terrific  job  on  this. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  always  an  ooca- 
sion  to  raise  the  flag  when  Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  are  cosponsors  of  the 
same  legislation,  or  when  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  is 
able  to  report  a  bill  on  a  unanimous 
roll  call  vote.  The  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  is  the  reason  for 
such  a  celebration  of  bipartisanship. 

The  Jobs  for  Employable  Dependent 
Individuals  Act,  or  [JEDI],  is  an  inno- 
vative approach  to  promoting  self-suf- 
ficiency for  long-term  welfare  recipi- 
ents. Public  assistance  is  a  burden  not 
only  for  those  citizens  who  bear  the 
indignity  of  dependency,  but  for  the 
taxpayers  who  always  have  to  foot  the 
bill  for  numerous  public  support  pro- 
grams. We  have  to  devise  ways  of  alle- 
viating the  welfare  burden  for  both  of 
these  groups  of  citizens. 

The  sulmlnistration  has  proposed 
some  welfare  reforms  which  I  hope 
Congress  will  examine  carefully.  We 
should  not  overlook  any  opportunity 
for  constructive  change  in  this  par- 
ticular area.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  as 
well  as  the  administration  on  further 
improvements  in  our  welfare  system. 

JEDI.  however,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
dire<^on. 

First,  JEDI  does  not  create  a  new 
spending  program,  but  instead  encour- 
ages the  use  of  existing  funds  to  con- 
duct the  program.  JTPA  funds  could 
be  directed  into  training  programs 
which  target  this  hard-to-serve  popu- 
lation of  this  country.  The  costs  of 
paying  bonuses  to  States  would  be 
offset  by  reductions  in  Federal  AFDC 
and  SSI  payments. 

Seconcl,  this  approach  does  not  beat 
States  and  IcKal  JTPA  service  delivery 
areas  into  submission  with  a  vast  array 
of  new  mandates  and  requirements. 
States  may  decide  whether  or  not  to 
make  the  investment  in  programs  for 
JEDI  eligible  clients  which  would  ulti- 
mately yield  bonuses. 

Third,  JEDI  encourages  States  to  be 
innovative  in  their  approach  to  train- 
ing and  welfare-to-work  programs.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  about  Massachusetts' 
E.T./Choice8  program,  but  other 
States  are  also  developing  their  own 
unique  programs  to  address  the  multi- 
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ide  reaaiHiB  Individuals  actually  have 
beoome  welfare  dependents.  Califor- 
nia. Washington,  and  my  own  home 
State  of  Utah,  are  several  of  the 
States  that  have  bem  leaders  In  this 
area.  Utah  has  addressed  the  needs  of 
the  APDC  population  in  two  different 
wajm.  throuih  its  Bnergency  Work 
Procram  which  allows  beneHts  to  be 
paid  to  two-parent  families  as  long  as 
one  parent  participates  in  a  training  or 
work  program,  and  its  pilot  Self -Suffi- 
ciency Program  geared  for  single 
heads  of  households.  This  successful 
project  provides  valuable  private 
sector  internships  which  ultimately 
lead  to  Job  references  and  permanent 
onployment.  Federal  policy  must  pro- 
vide States  with  the  flexibility  to  un- 
dertake such  programs. 

Fourth,  in  keeping  with  oxir  aims  to 
provide  options  for  States  and  to 
target  young  AFDC  rteipients  for  as- 
sistance, 8.  514  includes  a  change  in 
title  n-B  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  proposed  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministrmtion  which  will  permit  service 
delivery  areas  to  use  title  n-B  funds 
for  quality  education  and  training  pro- 
grams for  youth  receiving  AFDC  or 
SSL  Title  n-B,  the  Summer  Youth 
Employment  Program,  has  been  used 
primarily  to  provide  Jobs  to  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  youth  during  the 
summer.  Such  Jobs  can  be  helpful  in 
exposing  a  teenager  to  the  world  of 
wmk,  but  only  rarely  can  such  tempo- 
rary work  alone  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty.  Longer  term  and  more  com- 
prehensive training  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish that  goal.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  proposal,  now  incorporat- 
ed in  S.  514.  private  industry  councils 
may  now  devote  all  or  part  of  their 
title  n-B  allocations  to  training  serv- 
ices for  young  welfare  recipients. 

Fifth,  the  concept  of  evaluation 
based  on  performance  has  been  en- 
hanced under  this  legislation  in  sever- 
al ways.  First,  JEDI  bonuses  wiU  be 
paid  to  States  only  after  an  eligible 
program  participant  has  been  em- 
ployed in  an  unsubsidized  Job  for  at 
least  a  year  at  wages  which  are  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  Federal  share  of 
that  indhridual's  AFDC  benefit. 
Second,  a  maintenance  of  effort  provi- 
sion makes  it  clear  that  Congress  does 
not  want  to  merely  reward  States  for 
what  they  are  already  doing,  but 
rather  is  seeking  additional  progress  in 
helping  AFDC  recipients  become  inde- 
pendent. Third,  the  bill  caUs  on  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  develop  and  dis- 
seminate better  data  and  to  assist 
States  with  modifying  performance 
standards  to  take  into  account  the 
characteristics  of  the  client  groups 
being  served. 

All  in  all,  this  bill  accomplishes 
many  of  our  major  goals.  It  focuses 
more  attention  and  resources  on  those 
dtiaens  who  are  most  often  overlooked 
because  they  require  a  broader  and 
more  expensive  range  of  services  in 


ord^r  to  become  self-sufficient.  And  at 
same  time  it  saves  money.  The 
lonal  Budget  Office  estimates 
this  legislation  would  result  in 
netj  savings  during  the  out  years  of 
million  in  budget  authority  and 
million  in  outlays.  Additionsilly, 
estimates  on  their  part  savings  to 
and  local  governments  of  $261 
Ion  during  the  same  5  year  period, 
is  the  kind  of  legislation  I  hope 
the' 100th  Congress  will  produce:  prob- 
lemrsolvlng  without  new  bureaucracy, 
ne\f  mandates,  or  new  spending.  I 
con^mend  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setlB,  Senator  Quatle,  and  others  for 
an  excellent  idea.  I  commend  his  staff 
forftheir  hard  work  and  cooperation 
woi|dng  with  our  staff  in  order  to 
enact  this  legislation.  I  also  thank  the 
other  members  of  the  Labor  and 
Huiian  Resources  Committee.  Espe- 
cially, I  single  out  Senator  Quatle, 
who  as  a  chairman  of  the  Employment 
and  Productivity  Subcommittee  in  the 
last  6  years  actually  has  worked  very, 
very  hard  in  this  area  and,  of  course, 
he  ip  a  person  who  has  actively  partici- 
pated in  making  this  bUl  a  truly  inno- 
vative bipartisan  approach  to  helping 
actilal  people  in  poverty,  such  citizens, 
to  be  able  to  break  their  way  out  of 
the  poverty  trap. 

With  that,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  iby  time  and  look  forward  to  pass- 
inglhis  legislation. 

The  PRESmmC  OFFICER.  Who 
yielos  time? 

Ikfr.  HATCH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guivied  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICIK.  The 
time  is  controlled. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mk-.  HATCH.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Sentitor  from  Indiana  may  use. 

Mk-.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
Jiist  take  a  couple  of  moments  and 
the^  I  desire  to  enter  into  a  little  bit 
of  Qolloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Labbr  and  Himian  Resources  Commit- 
tee, Senator  KSIfNEDT. 

lifr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  and  all 
those  who  put  together  this  bill,  this 
JEpi  bill,  which  basically  rewards  the 
placement  of  jobs  on  an  incentive 
basfe  to  the  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  time  and  time 
aga|n,  there  is  a  saving  in  taldng 
people  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  put- 
ting them  on  to  actual  jobs. 

What  this  biU  does  for  the  first 
time— and  I  congratulate  our  chair- 
man for  coming  up  with  the  mecha- 
nism to  try  to  provide  some  incentives 
and  a  mechanism  for  rewards  when 
these  take  place.  I  think  that  he  has 
cerljainly  provided  that  kind  of  mecha- 
nisiti  and  I  certainly  hope  it  works.  I 
hoiie  it  works  and  that  we  are  able  to 
gatker  the  data  in  a  coherent  fashion, 
thai  we  are  able  to  make  these  deci- 
sions on  which  States  are  service  deliv- 
ery areas  and  really  making  those  per- 
fonfiances  that  we  think  are  neces- 
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sary.  Bscause  I  think,  if  this  does 
work,  perhaps  we  are  opening  up  a 
whole  n^w  area  where  we  can  take  this 
kind  of  concept  and  apply  it  to  other 
areas  of  legislation  and  other  interests 
that  I  know  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  have. 

Second,  I  wish  to  thank  Senator 
KxifHXDir  in  particular,  and  Senator 
Hatch,  for  worlLlng  with  uis  to  get  our 
amendment  through  which  would 
allow  year-round  training  with  funds 
imder  title  2(b)  to  be  afforded  AFDC 
recipients.  I  have  for  a  long  time  advo- 
cated trlring  to  expand  and  make  sure 
that  program  is  not  just  a  Jobs  pro- 
gram, b^t  a  training  program.  I  think 
what  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  by 
this  is  to  really  focus  and  show  the 
continuity  and  the  viability  of  both 
education,  training,  and  the  jobs;  that 
they  work  in  tandem  and  are  very, 
very  important. 

Also,  I  might  point  out  that  with 
this  amendment,  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, according  to  CBO.  saves  around 
$250  million  over  the  next  3-  to  4-year 
period  on  time.  So  this  is  a  budget  bill 
that,  in  fact,  helps  out  the  budget  defi- 
cit, yet  does  some  very  positive  and 
substantive  things:  very  positive 
things  to  expand  this  program  for 
AFDC  Recipients,  to  show  that  we 
have  a  very  special  commitment  to 
trying  te  get  them  on  the  payrolls,  and 
certainly  lauds  the  new  concept  that 
Senator  KsmixDY  has  put  forth  in 
trying  to  provide  rewards  and  incen- 
tives for  doing  things  we  want  to  see 
achievea,  and  that  is  to  see  people 
placed  i^  jobs. 

Mr.  F^^dent,  I  had  contemplated 
and  desfred  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
this  piece  of  legislation,  offer  an 
amendment  not  in  spirit  to  try  to  bog 
it  down,  but  to  improve  the  biU  and  to 
particularly  highlight  my  particular 
interest  in  moving  the  Readjustment 
Assistai]^  Program,  the  $980  million 
that  is  ih  the  budget  for  readjustment 
assistance.  I  think  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant |  that  we  get  on  with  this  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  Imow  that  just  yesterday  the  Lal>or 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives bassed  a  readjustment  assist- 
ance by  Itself  out  of  that  committee  to 
be  part  jof  the  trade  bill.  I  think  that 
this  legislation  really  deserves  to  be  on 
what  I  call  a  fast  track.  We  really 
simply  i  cannot  let  this  legislation 
become  'bogged  down  with  controver- 
sial amendments.  That  is  why  I 
wanted  to  attach  it  to  the  JEDI  bill, 
because  there  is  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  the  JEDI  bill  and.  therefore,  I 
thought,  with  the  strong  bipartisan 
support  we  have  for  readjustment  as- 
sistance, that  this  would  be  a  logical 
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But  I  am  not  going  to  offer  it  at  this 
time,  after  a  number  of  consultations 
with  the  chairman  and  others,  particu- 
larly the  chairman.  But  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  I  do  have  the  chair- 
man's assurance  and  understanding— I 
luiow  he  is  committed  to  the  bill— but 
if  he  would  agree  with  me  that  we 
really  need  to  put  this  on  a  fairly  fast 
track,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  delay 
this,  that  the  sooner  we  could  get  this 
through  his  committee,  the  sooner  we 
could  get  this  through  the  Senate  and 
send  it  over  to  the  House— the  House 
Labor  Committee  has  already  reported 
it  out— the  better  off  we  are  going  to 
be. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of 
people  in  my  home  State  of  Indiana, 
particularly  in  the  Indianapolis  area, 
where  just  recently  we  have  had  three 
major  plant  closings  in  the  last  couple 
of  weeks.  We  had  three  major  plant 
closings  that  desperately  need  some  of 
this  additional  money.  And,  particular- 
ly for  a  plant  that  is  going  to  close  this 
fall,  we  could,  if  this  bill  is  law  today, 
we  could  be  using  some  of  that  money 
for  the  early  intervention.  And  I  think 
with  early  intervention,  when  we  can 
be  able  to  begin  to  work  with  these 
people  that  are  going  to  become  dislo- 
cated, the  transition  is  much  easier. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  if  he  agrees  with  my 
basic  premise  that  it  would  be  very 
prudent  and  advisable  for  us  to  move 
the  readjiistment  assistance,  which  I 
think  has  strong  bipartisan  support,  in 
as  quick  a  fashion  as  possible.  I  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  he 
might  be  able  to  respond  to  a  process 
that  might  accommodate  the  desires 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  on  my  own  time. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  for  not  only  his 
work  on  this  particular  legislation,  but 
for  the  leadership  he  has  provided  in 
other  Congresses  in  fashioning  and 
shaping  the  JTPA.  He  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  he  held 
a  great  many  hearings  and  has  been 
very  much  involved  in  the  whole  effort 
that  we  have  been  making  over  a 
period  of  years,  which  is  to  ensure 
that  training  programs  are  going  to  be 
more  effective  and  more  efficient. 

Now  he  has  raised  the  issue  on  the 
readjustment  assistance,  a  very  impor- 
tant concept  and  one  in  which  I  share 
strong  support  with  him. 

In  regard  to  the  potential  timing  for 
legislation  dealing  with  that  readjust- 
ment assistance,  I  want  to  give  the  as- 
surance to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  we  intend  to  act  expeditiously. 
We  want  to  get  that  legislation  passed. 
There  are  many  of  lis  on  that  commit- 
tee that  believe  that  the  effective  use 
of  those  resources  can,  as  the  Senator 
has  mentioned,  be  used  with  early 
intervention.  We  do  believe  that  noti- 
fication is  an  important  element  in 


terms  of  plant  closings.  We  do  have 
some  differences  on  that  particular 
issue,  and  we  know  that  we  have  in 
our  committee.  But  we  are  very  eager 
to  work  with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  Utah,  Sen- 
ator Hatch,  and  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  in  trying  to  find  some 
path  that  can  assure  us  early  action  on 
that  issue.  I  hope  that  that  could  be 
worked  out  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time.  We  are  talking  now,  I  suppose, 
just  a  very  few  weeks. 

I  can  give  the  Senator  the  assurance 
that  if  we  are  unable  to  work  it  out,  we 
will  still  be  desirous  of  moving  the  leg- 
islation and  permitting  the  Senate  to 
take  whatever  position  and  that  we 
will  move  ahead.  Because  I  think  I, 
myself,  believe  that  the  questions  of 
notification  are  extremely  important. 
We  do  not  have  to  debate  those  issues 
here  today.  I  have  heard  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  on  those  questions 
before. 

But,  as  he  recognizes,  the  impor- 
tance of  early  intervention,  that  is 
really  the  purpose  for  notification, 
and  I  would  be  hopeful  we  could  work 
in  a  positive  and  constructive  and  bi- 
partisan way  and  see  if  we  cannot  find 
some  common  path.  That  would  be  my 
intention  and  that  would  be  my  inter- 
est. 

But  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  re- 
spond positively  that  we  hope  that  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  maybe  the  2  or  3 
weeks  after  we  get  back  from  the 
EUister  break,  which  would  be  in  the 
very  early  part  of  May,  that  we  could 
get  at  least  some  final  determination 
and  final  resolution,  certainly  before 
the  trade  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman.  I  thank  him  also 
for  his  support  in  moving  forward 
with  that  legislation.  I  Imow  he  is  as 
interested  as  I  am  in  that.  We  have  a 
different  viewpoint  on,  perhaps,  the 
notice.  In  good  faith,  we  have  already 
started  a  number  of  processes  in  our 
subcommittee,  and  with  a  number  of 
the  chairmen,  to  try  and  see  if  we  can 
come  to  some  consensus.  And  we  will 
go  down  that  path.  Mayt>e  we  can 
arrive  at  a  consensus.  And  that  would 
be  the  best  thing,  if  we  could,  in  fact, 
get  a  consensus  on  both  bills.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us 
to  get  a  consensus  on  the  readjust- 
ment assistance.  I  hope  we  could  get  a 
consensus  on  the  notification,  as  well. 
Then  we  will  not  have  any  problems. 

But  my  concern  is,  I  Just  wanted  to 
share  this  with  the  chairman,  is  look- 
ing at  this  in  the  past  history  where 
the  House  has  dealt  with  it  more  than 
the  Senate,  what  they  have  done  early 
on  is  to  split  this  off.  They  are  going 
to  have  basically  two  bills,  one  out  of 
readjustment  assistance,  and  then  it  is 
my  understanding  they  will  later  prob- 
ably report  a  bill  out  with  readjiist- 
ment  assistance  and  the  notification. 


We  do  not  have  to  answer  the  question 
here  today.  But  I  hope  the  chairman 
at  some  time  once  we  begin  these  ex- 
plorations, that  if  in  fact  we  do  come 
to  a  roadblock  we  will  be  able  to  hope- 
fully continue  our  strong  commitment 
to  getting  that  readjustment  assist- 
ance and  the  money  on  a  very  fast 
track  and  get  that  implemented. 

If  we  could  do  it,  attach  the  notifica- 
tion, and  work  out  an  understanding, 
fine.  That  is  all  the  more  to  the  credit. 
But  if  we  cannot,  what  I  am  fearful 
of— and  I  do  not  want  to  see  happen, 
and  I  will  really  quite  vigorously  some- 
time begin  to  oppose  this  if  we  cannot 
get  an  agreement,  I  really  want  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  push  this  readjust- 
ment assistance. 

If  we  wait  for  a  trade  bill  I  do  not 
know  when  a  trade  bill  is  going  to  be 
sent  over  here.  I  presume  the  next 
month  or  so.  But  once  the  trade  bill 
arrives  at  the  Senate  I  am  not  sure, 
maybe  the  chairman  knows,  how  that 
is  going  to  be  handled.  Are  we  going  to 
send  it  to  all  sorts  of  different  commit- 
tees, hold  it  at  the  desk,  and  report  it 
back?  Once  the  Senate  gets  hold  of 
the  trade  bill,  it  is  not  like  the  House 
to  move  through  this  quite  rapidly. 

One  can  see  it  from  my  viewpoint.  If 
I  look  at  a  case  in  point  in  any  State,  I 
have  a  plant  closing  this  fall  that  has 
already  given  the  notification;  that,  if 
in  fact,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  pass  this 
money,  there  is  going  to  be  assistance 
out  there.  There  are  probably  literally 
scores  of  those  kinds  of  examples 
around  the  country. 

I  want  to  point  out  from  my  view- 
point, that,  yes,  we  are  going  to  sit 
there,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  sit  down. 
We  have  a  lot  of  processes  at  the  sub- 
committee level  going  on  to  try  to 
work  out  the  notification.  But  it  is 
urgent,  it  is  urgent,  I  think,  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  do  not  say 
the  only  vehicle  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  use  for  this  readjustment  as- 
sistance is  the  trtule  bill  because  I 
really  do  not  know  when  that  is  going 
to  happen.  We  probably  could  get  a  bi- 
partisan agreement  if  you  take  what 
the  House  passed  yesterday.  We  could 
do  that  in  a  very  short  order  if  we  sit 
down. 

I  just  urge  the  chairman  to  consider 
working  at  this  in  very,  very  much  of 
an  expeditious  manner  because  the 
sooner  we  deal  with  this  particular  re- 
adjustment assistance,  and  we  can  put 
on  any  other  legislation  that  we  want 
to,  the  better  off  those  people  out 
there  are  going  to  be. 

I  say  it  in  that  guise.  That  is  the 
reason  I  really  want  to  attach  it  to  this 
bill.  After  having  numerous  consulta- 
tions with  the  chairman  personally,  a 
number  of  staff  consultations— I 
might  compliment  the  staff  of  both 
sides,  they  really  worked  quite  well  on 
this— I  decided  not  to  offer  this 
amendment  at  this  particular  time. 
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Bat  I  hope  the  Chair  understands  it 
Is  vlth  rductanoe  that  I  do  not  offer 
this,  and  that  I  really  do  want  to 
pursue  to  try  to  flcure  out  a  way  to 
have  the  readjustment  assistance  to  so 
through  this  Chamber,  through  the 
Congress,  and  signed  by  the  President 
as  socm  as  possible.  I  think  it  Is  Imper- 
ative. 

Mr.  KENNEa>T.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  time. 

I  think  I  rwcHided  to  the  inquiry  of 
the  Senator  frtnn  Indiana.  Let  me  Just 
point  out  that  there  is  some  sizable 
unexpended  funds  under  adjustment 
assistance  now  which  are  available  for 
the  very  de^Mrate  situations.  In  some 
areas,  in  some  regions,  it  is  as  high  as 
45  percent  of  all  the  money  that  has 
actually  been  appropriated. 

So  I  want  to  give  the  assurance  that 
we  will  act  expeditiously.  We  are  a 
strong  believer  In  that  program  and 
strongly  committed  to  the  concept  of 
notificatlMi.  But  we  will  certainly  look 
forward  to  woridng  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

I  think  we  have  made  remarkable 
progress  already,  not  only  in  this  legis- 
lation and  other  legislation,  so  far,  and 
I  would  certainly  hope  we  could  keep 
that  spirit  alive  and  make  progress. 
But  I  wHl  give  the  assurance  that  we 
will  have  early  action.  I  would  hope 
certainly  by  May  that  we  will  at  least 
come  to  some  type  of  a  decision. 

Mr.  QUATLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoM).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  Is  recognized 
and  the  time  will  be  charged  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah.        / 

Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President.  Just  to 
follow  up— and  I  again  congratulate- 
as  the  chairman  knows  I  will  sit  down 
and  be  willing  to  go  to  work  and  see  if 
we  can  resolve  this. 

The  only  thing  I  would  point  out  is, 
as  far  as  the  money,  there  are  some 
service  areas  and  regions  around  the 
coimtry  that  have  not  spent  the 
money.  But  the  discretionary  fund  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  from  where  a 
lot  of  these  title  m  fundings  come 
from,  is  down  to  $7  million.  If  you 
want  to  look  at  the  number  of  plants 
that  are  closing  and  the  people  that 
are  being  dislocated  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  $7  million  does  not  go  a 
long  way.  Therefore.  I  think  there  is 
an  urgency  of  the  situation  and  a  ne- 
cessity of  getting  quick  resolution,  as 
the  chairman  indicates  he  will  do.  and 
it  is  most  appreciated  and  most 
needed. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  in  support  of  S. 
514.  the  Jobs  for  Employable  Depend- 
ent Individuals  Act.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts,  for  bringing  to  the  full 
Senate  a  bill  that  will  assist  long-term 


uneiaployed  individuals  to  receive 
trailing  under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
neranlp  Act  [JTPAl. 

S.  1514  also  contains  my  amendment 
to  the  Siunmer  Youth  Program,  title 
U-B  of  JTPA  to  allow  local  service 
areas  to  expand  the  services  under 
that  program  to  economically  disad- 
;ed  youth  and  recipients  of  Aid 
les  with  Dependent  Children 
1]  to  year-round  remedial  and 

programs, 
bill,  with  the  amendments  that 
tfered  regarding  the  expanded 
youth  program,  results  In  overall  sav- 
ings to  the  Federal  Government  over  a 
5-year  period.  The  CBO  cost  analjrsis 
shows  that  the  year-round  education 
proiitun  for  APDC  youth  will  result  in 
a  reduction  in  welfare  spending  to  the 
extefit  that  AFE>C  mothers  find  Jobs 
as  a  result  of  the  training  they  receive. 

Tlje  youth  proposal  saves  $257  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  from  1989  to 
1992,  thereby  making  S.  514  a  savings 
bill,  rather  than  a  spending  bill. 

Tlie  concept  of  S.  514  is  one  which  I 
endorse;  that  is,  providing  incentives 
to  mbdify  behavior.  In  this  case,  S.  514 
offets  bonuses  to  States  that  are  suc- 
cessful in  moving  the  long-term  wel- 
fare recipient  into  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment. 

In  addition  to  the  creation  of  the  in- 
centives to  serve  the  long-term  welfare 
reciment,  this  pacluge  includes  a 
nunmer  of  changes  I  proposed  to  the 
Suminer  Youth  Program.  The  new 
langtiage  would  i}ermit  increased  flexi- 
bility at  the  local  level  to  design  new 
programs  for  economically  disadvan- 
tage4  youth,  including  AFE)C  youth. 

Local  service  delivery  areas  could 
chocBe  to  offer  a  new  year-round  pro- 
gram of  remediation  for  AFDC  youth 
or  Ipey  could  offer  a  program  of 
modtl  or  exemplary  youth  programs 
for  economically  disadvantaged  youth 
year  round.  The  current  summer 
youth  Jobs  programs  could,  of  course, 
still  be  offered. 

Another  change  I  offered  will  limit 
the  amount  of  unexpended  fimds  that 
can  be  carried  forward  from  1  year  to 
the  hext  at  the  State  level.  This  will 
ensitt-e  that  funds  are  spent  in  a  timely 
fashion.  Any  excess  carry-over  funding 
abovie  20  percent  of  the  State's  allot- 
ment could  be  redistributed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  based  on  the  need 
of  other  States  and  their  ability  to  use 
the  nmds. 

Another  change  would  revise  the 
performance  standards  to  make  clear 
that:  services  provided  to  those  individ- 
uals h)7ho  are  hard  to  place  are  encour- 
aged. This  recognizes  that  higher  costs 
are  appropriate  when  serving  these  in- 
dividuals. 

Fijtally,  the  package  would  establish 
a  baie  year  on  which  to  begin  counting 
plactments  imder  the  incentive  bonus 
pW 

Ml.  President,  the  combination  of 
the   original   Kennedy   bill   and   my 


amendments  result  in  increased  flexi- 
bUity  toi  the  JTPA  system.  This  biU 
imposes  ho  new  requirements  on  those 
operating  JTPA  programs,  but  it  does 
offer  th<m  new  opportunities  to  serve 
the  nee(^  individuals  in  their  commu- 
nlUes.     I 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  willingness 
to  work  ^ut  the  issues  in  S.  514.  It  has 
been  a  {pleasure  to  work  with  you  on 
these  aniendments  to  JTPA,  and  I  am 
pleased  tp  support  S.  514. 

Mr.  M^AIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  514,  the 
Jobs  for  I  Employable  Dependent  Indi- 
vidual Act. 

I  must  kay  that,  initially,  I  was  reluc- 
tant to  sign  on  as  a  cosponsor.  But,  as 
I  began  studying  the  legislation,  I 
liked  what  I  saw. 

For  soioe  time  now,  I  have  felt  that 
we  need  to  take  responsible  action  and 
address  the  issue  of  long-term  welfare 
dependency.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
belief  that  public  assistance  should 
not  foster  prolonged  dependence,  but 
rather  should  help  people  become  self- 
sufficient,  productive  members  of  soci- 
ety. Our  Nation's  public  assistance 
programs  ought  to  assist  those  who 
are  on  welfare — and  are  unemployable 
due  to  ISck  of  Job  skills— to  gain  the 
skills  needed  to  become  employable 
and  raiqe  themselves  from  the  vise 
known  ak  income  dependence.  A  vise 
which— for  many— breeds  poor  self- 
esteem.  I 

Mr.  President,  Government  assist- 
ance should  function  as  a  temporary 
crutch  ehabling  recipients  to  get  back 
on  theiij  feet,  not  as  a  device  that 
allows — and  sometimes  even  pro- 
motes—a long-term  dependency  on  so- 
ciety. 

This  legislation  addresses  itself  to 
the  segment  of  the  AFDC  and  SSI  re- 
cipient Dopulation  who  are  long-term 
welfare  dependents  or  potential  long- 
term  wofare  dependents.  Known  by 
the  acronym  JEDI,  this  legislation  is 
designed  I  to  encourage  States  to  imple- 
ment models  such  as  the  Employing 
and  Traning  Choices  Program  which 
has  been  very  successful  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  By  providing  Job 
training  and  support  services  to  fami- 
lies in  poverty,  Massachusetts  has  re- 
duced the  number  of  families  that 
stay  on  welfare  for  5  years  or  more  by 
25  percent.  The  average  amount  of 
time  thait  a  family  spends  on  welfare 
has  been  reduced  by  nearly  one-third. 
And  thousands  of  families  previously 
trapped  in  the  vise  of  economic  de- 
pendency now  support  themselves  as  a 
result  o|  decent  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector. 

JEDI  ^  designed  to  provide  States 
with  the  Incentive  to  work  effectively 
at  training  and  employing  long-term 
welfare  jlependents  through  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Program.  Under 
JEDL  if  any  public  or  private  agency 


within  a  State  trains,  places,  and  pri- 
vately employs  persons  from  the  long- 
term  dependency  group,  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  that  State  a 
bonus  based  on  a  percentage  of  the 
benefits  that  would  have  been  received 
by  those  persons  had  they  not  been 
employed.  This  approach  affords 
States  the  maximum  amount  of  flexi- 
bility, in  that  they  determine— based 
on  their  own  experience— what  ap- 
proach would  be  particularly  suited  to 
their  unique  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion—if enacted— will  have  two  results. 
First,  it  will  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  en- 
courage States  to  take  action— tailored 
to  the  individual  needs  of  their  popu- 
lation—that would  result  in  providing 
long-term  welfare  dependents  with  Job 
training  so  that  they  might  become 
productive  members  of  society. 

Second,  this  legislation  will  result  in 
saving  the  Federal  Government  money 
because  the  bonus  would  be  equivalent 
to  1.5  years  of  AFDC  benefits,  while 
the  average  JEDI  participant  would 
otherwise  spend  approximately  11 
years  on  AFDC.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  this  program  will  contribute  to 
the  reduction  of  the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  a 
second  component— utilization  of 
summer  youth  program  funds  to 
better  serve  the  youths  on  welfare. 
Under  this  provision.  States  could 
either  establish  a  year-round  program 
for  AFDC  or  SSI  recipients  from  14  to 
21  years  of  age  or  continue  the  exist- 
ing subsidized  summer  Job  program 
for  disadvantaged  youth. 

This  provision,  which  first  originat- 
ed with  the  administration,  is  impor- 
tant in  that  it  seeks  to  provide  the 
children  of  welf  su-e  recipients  with  the 
tools  to  avert  economic  dependence.  In 
helping  people  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient, productive  members  of  society, 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  need  to 
work  with  their  children  so  that  a  gen- 
erational cycle  of  welfare  dependence 
does  not  develop. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion-legislation which  will  begin  to 
move  us  toward  the  place  where  public 
assistance  is  about  the  mission  of  help- 
ing people  to  become  self-sufficient, 
productive  members  of  society,  rather 
than  promoting  long-term  welfare  de- 
pendency. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleagues— Senators 
KsmnoT.  Hatch,  Quatle,  and 
others— for  taking  the  initiative  and 
addressing  this  important  issue.  Their 
leadership  Is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  5 

minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized 

for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  514— the  jobs  for 
employable  dependent  individuals  biU. 


I  am  proud  to  Join  with  47  of  my  col- 
leagues as  a  cosponsor  of  this  vital  and 
realistic  approach  to  one  aspect  of  the 
critical  welfare  situation  our  country 
is  in. 

On  March  18,  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  voted  unani- 
mously to  approve  this  legislation— I 
hear  from  committee  staff  that  this  is 
a  momentous  feat— the  committee  has 
not  voted  unanimously  in  a  long  time. 
I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee for  their  swift  efforts  on  this 
biU. 

This  measure  would  authorize  the 
payment  of  bonuses  to  States  that  suc- 
cessfully move  long-term  welfare  re- 
cipients into  private-sector  jobs.  In 
simple  terms,  this  measure  identifies 
those  who  need  Federal  assistance  the 
most  and  attempts,  within  each  State's 
tailor-made  program,  to  find,  train, 
and  employ  in  the  private  sector  these 
long-term  welfare  recipients. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  spends  $1.8  billion  for 
700,000  economically  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals, but  less  than  150,000  recipi- 
ents of  aid  for  families  with  dependent 
children— the  group  that  needs  to  be 
targeted  for  Job  training— are  partici- 
pating in  this  program.  Clearly,  the 
families  which  fall  into  this  category 
are  in  dire  need  of  the  training  said 
yet,  they  are  not  being  covered  under 
this  program.  Job  training  efforts 
across  the  Nation  have  missed  this 
group. 

As  Senator  Kennedy  has  pointed 
out,  nearly  4  million  American  fami- 
lies will  receive  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  [AFDCl  benefits  this 
year. 

In  ray  home  State  of  Alabama,  esti- 
mates indicate  that  approximately 
half  a  million  people  are  assisted  on  a 
yearly  basis  under  various  welfare  pro- 
grams—one-eighth of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  our  State.  Of  this  number, 
available  estimates  indicate  that  for 
the  month  of  February  1987,  47,648 
families  were  recipients  of  AFDC 
funds.  This  figure  translates  into 
138,768  people  involved  in  this  one 
program  in  Alabama. 

But  let  us  talk  in  dollars  and  cents— 
those  47,648  families  are  receiving  Just 
$114.30  per  family  per  month— Just 
$39.25  per  individual. 

With  the  implementation  of  the 
JEDI  Program,  a  State  like  Alabama 
could  help  get  the  heads  of  those 
47.648  familes  off  welfare  and  out 
working.  The  benefit  is  manyfold:  The 
individual,  their  children,  the  employ- 
er, the  Federal  Government,  and  final- 
ly, the  State  government  all  profit. 

The  JEDI  Program  achieves  our 
goal:  It  allows  the  States  the  flexibil- 
ity necessary  to  develop  programs— 
either  based  on  the  successf  ill  plans  of 
States  like  Massachusetts  and  Ver- 
mont^-or  tailored  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  each  particular  State. 


Yes,  the  time  has  come  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  address  the  con- 
cerns of  these  special  Americans  and 
the  JEDI  biU  is  the  catalyst  that  will 
help  us  reach  such  a  goal. 

We  are  faced  with  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity in  this  100th  Congress— an 
opportunity  to  lay  the  groundwork  to 
make  welfare  work— not  Just  for  Ala- 
bama, but  for  every  State  from  Maine 
to  Oregon.  While  we  can't  solve  all  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  system  over- 
night or  even  in  this  Congress,  we  can 
face  the  challenge  and  begin  to  work 
for  the  future.  I  believe  JEDI  is  a 
giant  step  in  the  direction  we  should 
travel  in  the  next  century.  I  xirge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
as  a  viable  plan  for  our  coimtry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  such  time  as  he 

may  desire.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  thank  and  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources and  his  able  associate.  Senator 
Hatch,  for  having  brought  to  this 
floor  so  expeditiously  a  major  change 
in  our  whole  approach  to  the  problem 
of  welfare  dependency  in  this  Nation. 
The  AFDC  Program,  as  we  know  it. 
what  we  generally  refer  to  as  welfare, 
is,  in  fact,  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1935.  enacted  some  52  years 
ago. 

As  amended  in  1939,  the  act  estab- 
lished survivors  insurance.  In  the 
event  of  the  breadwinner's  death, 
almost  invariably  the  male  in  a  hus- 
band-wife family  with  children  survi- 
vors insurance  would  help  to  replace 
the  family's  earned  income.  In  the 
normal  course  of  events,  a  certain 
number  of  working  men,  supporting 
families,  woulo  die  from  natural 
causes  or  industrial  accidents.  The 
Social  Security  Program,  OASI  or  the 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Pro- 
gram, provided  insurance  for  their  sur- 
vivors. Today,  we  say  OASDI  because 
disability  is  included  as  well. 

In  1935,  however,  a  bridge  program 
was  established  for  those  widows,  as 
they  were  commonly  assumed  to  be, 
and  children  who  would  not  be  cov- 
ered until  the  insurance  system  ma- 
tured. President  Roosevelt,  in  his  mes- 
sage, observed  the  same  sort  of  tempo- 
rary provision  would  have  to  be  made 
for  retired  persons  who  would  not 
have  been  in  the  system  long  enough 
to  be  eligible  for  Old  Age  Insurance 
benefits. 

President  Roosevelt  suggested  it 
would  take  some  30  years  before  the 
direct  grants  of  old  age  assistance 
would  "wither  away"  as  regular  Social 
Security  retirement  took  hold.  Indeed, 
that  is  exactly  what  did  happen. 
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Ai  ma  expected  of  the  AFDC  Pro- 
gram. It.  too,  would  gradually  "wither 
away"  as  lurvlvwi  insurance  benefits 
came  into  iday.  Indeed,  survivois  In- 
surance benefits  are  paid  to  some  1.3 
mflUon  children  in  the  country  today. 
But  in  the  meantime,  a  whole  new 
social  ctHMtitlon  arose  in  our  country: 
that  of  the  female-headed  family,  de- 
pendent eaiiy  <m  and  dependent  often 
tar  very  long  periods  of  time. 

When  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  enacted.  It  was  assumed  that 
mothers  would  not  work.  In  the  main, 
mothers  did  not.  They  did  their  worii 
at  home.  They  would  not  woiii  in  paid 
emidoyment. 

In  that  Interval  of  a  half-century, 
however,  our  onployment  patterns 
have  altogether  changed  and  the  ma- 
JCHity  of  wives  are  now  in  the  labor 
force.  Indeed,  the  majority  of  mothers 
with  children  imder  6  are  in  the  labor 
force.  They  do  not  normally  work  full 
time,  but  they  are  employed  or  seek- 
ing work. 

A  striking  fact  is  that  one  group  of 
mothers  with  children  who  do  not 
share  in  the  nc»mal  experiences  of  the 
rest  of  society  are  the  recipients  of 
welfare.  Only  1.2  percent  of  welfare 
mothers  are  woiking  full  time.  An- 
other 3  to  4  percent  woiic  part  time. 

This,  we  now  commence  to  recog- 
nlae.  is  to  deprive  these  welfare  moth- 
ers of  the  normal  and  useful  experi- 
ence of  gainful  employment,  an  expe- 
rience which  is  increasingly  normal  for 
all  mothers. 

To  exclude  these  welfare  mothers 
frmn  employment  is  not  only  to  leave 
them  out  but.  in  many  fundamental 
ways  we  now  believe,  and  our  inquiries 
have  shown,  to  leave  out  their  chil- 
dren as  welL 

Such  chfldren  grow  up  so  iU- 
equlpped  that  they  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  better  circumstances,  should 
they  arise.  Indeed,  to  a  considerable 
degree  they  do  not. 

We  are  not.  Mr.  President,  talking 
about  a  few  children,  a  minority  of 
children  or  mincnity  children.  The  av- 
erage child  In  America  today  will  live 
in  a  single-parent  family  before  reach- 
ing 18.  Indieed.  the  average  child  will 
live  in  a  female-headed  family  and 
some  others  will  live  in  a  sbigle-parent 
family. 

If  we  continue  as  we  are  now  going, 
we  project  that  for  children  bom  In 
1085,  If  we  do  not  change  oiu-  patterns, 
we  wm  find  some  87  percent  will  be  de- 
pendent on  welfare  for  their  subsist- 
ence before  they  reach  the  age  of  18. 
Over  one-third  of  our  children  are 
going  to  be  on  welfare  before  they  are 
18  if  we  go  on  the  way  we  are  doing. 

This  legislation,  which  Senators 
Kkhhcdx  and  Hatch  bring  to  the 
floor,  marks  the  first  time  in  a  half- 
century  that  we  have  said  we  are  going 
to  expect  different  things  and  provide 
different  expectations,  hopes,  and  op- 
portunities    for     the     single-parent 


faifiily.  We  are  going  to  help  them  find 
work.  We  have  talked  about  it.  but  we 
have  never  done  it. 

411  the  so-called  woiic  incentive  pro- 
grams. WIN.  work  fare,  what  you  will, 
have  not  produced  employment.  Mr. 
Prfsident.  they  have  produced  rheto- 
ric iwithout  results. 

[ere.  in  S.  514,  is  a  sober  commit- 
it  to  help  find  work  for  a  class  of 
iployed  Americans  much  larger 
we  ever  anticipated.  Many  of 
needing  work  are  single  mothers 
on  I  welfare.  They  are  kept  out  most 
cleirly  by  a  lack  of  opportunity.  This 
•I  Program  says  they  will  be 
[ht  in.  They  will  finally  be  able  to 
sh4re  the  normal  life  experiences  of 
Americans,  and  their  children  with 
thorn. 

It  is  an  enormous  thing  that  we  are 
goihg  to  do  today.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  brought  this  to  the 
flo«r  in  less  than  3  months  of  the 
lOCith  Congress,  which  is  spectacular. 

Ope  of  the  great  events  of  social  leg- 
isl^lon  was  the  introduction  in  Janu- 
ary 1935  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  its  enactment  into  law  only  8 
mofiths  later,  in  August.  That  JEDI 
shduld  come  before  us  in  3  months,  in 
a  Wpartisan  manner— and  I  think  we 
have  unanimous  support— is  a 
triliute  to  an  idea  whose  time  has 
le  and  to  those  leaders  who  have 
Lght  it  to  the  floor, 
^hank  them. 

rould  like  to  say  that  the  Subcom- 
on  Social  Security  and  Family 
PoVcy  wlU  be  considering  legislation  to 
revise  our  famUy  welfare  program, 
specifically  title  IV,  the  AFDC  Pro- 
gram, in  the  course  of  this  Congress. 
We  make  our  first  step  today. 

llr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
514l  the  Jobs  for  Employable  Depend- 
ent Individuals  [JEDI]  Act. 

[y  good  friend  and  colleague,  Sena- 
tori  KsmncDT,  the  most  able  chairman 
of  I  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  has  proposed  a  bill 
thm  would  share  a  portion  of  future 
|eral  savings  from  reduced  public 
ice  payments  with  those  States 
succeed  in  using  their  Job 
Partnership  Act  [JTPA]  pro- 
train  and  place  long-term  de- 
welfare  recipients  into  unsub- 
Jobs. 

This  legislative  proposal,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor.  improves  on  a 
godd  idea.  JTPA  is  designed,  in  part, 
to  lassist  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged in  training  for  and  finding  pri- 
vate-sector Jobs.  Numbered  among  the 
ecotiomically  disadvantaged  are  recipi- 
ents of  the  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
peildent  Children  [AFDCl  Program. 

DI^IRGtTISHIRG  BCl'WIUI  THE  LORG-TXRII  AMD 
SHOKT-TKRII  POOR 

I^t  aU  AFDC  recipients  are  equally 
disgdvantaged,  however.  As  we  learned 
during  recent  hearings  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Sodial    Seciirity   and   Funily   Policy, 
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over  h^  of  those  who  ever  receive 
AFE>C  benefits  leave  the  rolls  in  4 
years  o^  less.  Roughly  a  quarter  leave 
the  rolls  within  2  years.  Thus,  for  the 
majoritjy  of  recipients,  AFDC  serves  as 
a  temporary  soiu-ce  of  assistance. 

Unfortunately,  another  quarter  of 
the  AFDC  population  receives  benefits 
for  10  years  or  longer.  Nearly  40  per- 
cent of  [these  very  long-term  recipients 
began  as  young— under  age  25— unwed 
mothers  who  first  came  on  the  rolls 
when  uieir  youngest  child  was  under 
age  3.  Although  those  who  rely  on  the 
AFDC  |>rogram  for  over  10  years  are  a 
clear  ntinority  of  all  those  who  ever 
use  AFDC,  they  consume  about  60  per- 
cent of  aU  benefits  ever  paid! 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  all  be  interested  in  helping 
long-term  AFDC  recipients  train  for 
and  find  jobs.  Title  II-A  of  JTPA  is 
meant  to  do  just  that:  To  help  disad- 
vantaged AFE>C  adults,  among  others, 
take  full-  or  part-time  jobs  where 
before  ithey  worked  not  at  all.  This 
newly  ^amed  income  will  help  some 
households  leave  the  welfare  rolls  en- 
tirely; ^thers  may  still  need  help  but 
their  efmiings  will  help  defray  the 
costs  of!  their  public  assistance. 

As  I  sfdd,  Mr.  President,  the  underly- 
ing premise  of  JTPA  is  a  good  one:  We 
should  do  all  that  we  can  to  help  the 
disadvantaged  find  jobs  that  will  pay 
them  niore  than  what  they  can  receive 
on  welfare  and.  at  the  same  time,  save 
public  expenditures  on  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

IMGETniG  VERSUS  "CRKAMHIG" 

Unfortunately,  this  is  easier  said 
than  done.  Too  often,  JTPA  programs 
have  been  shown  to  work  with  those 
who  a^  the  easiest  to  work  with, 
rather  ^han  with  those  who  need  the 
most  help.  This  process  of  selecting 
those  n^ost  likely  to  succeed  is  referred 
reaming." 

JTPA  programs  are  meas- 
peiiormance  standards 
"bottom  line"  nimibers  of 
tments,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
khat  JTPA  program  directors 
choose  %o  work  with  those  individuals 
most  likely  to  succeed.  Despite  the  in- 
centive^ to  "cream,"  however,  we 
expect  the  JTPA  program  to  work 
with  those  who  need  the  most  help, 
those  who  are  the  most  seriously  dis- 
advantaged, those  who  end  up  con- 
siuning  the  lion's  share  of  all  public 
assistance  benefits  paid. 

How  then  are  we  to  translate  this 
policy  objective  into  programmatic 
terms? 

JXDI 

The  legislation  before  us  would  pro- 
vide a  fpJancial  reward  to  States  which 
use  they  JTPA  programs  to  help  long- 
term  AFDC  recipients  find  private- 
sector  jobs  and  leave  the  welfare  rolls. 
More  si^ecifically.  JEDI  would  provide 
States  With  bonus  payments  for  find- 
ing un^ibsidized  jobs  for  two  catego- 


ries of  recipients:  First.  AFDC  adults 
who  have  received  benefits  for  longer 
than  2  years  before  receiving  educa- 
tion and  training  services,  and  second, 
yoimg  AFDC  parents— under  age  22— 
who  have  not  completed  high  school 
and  who  have  not  worked  for  a  year 
prior  to  pajrticipating  in  the  education 
or  tracing  program. 

To  qualify  for  the  Federal  bonus 
payment,  the  jobs  found  for  these 
long-term  AFDC  recipients  must  last 
at  least  1  year  and  must  pay  enough  so 
that  the  household  no  longer  receives 
AFDC  benefits. 

It  is  from  the  savings  that  accrue  to 
the  Federal  Government,  as  a  result  of 
the  reduction  in  AFDC  expenditures, 
that  the  JEDI  bonus  payments  to  the 
States  are  paid.  The  bonus  payment  is 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  "bonus 
base"  in  the  first  year.  50  percent  in 
the  second  year,  and  25  percent  in  the 
third  year.        

Thus,  under  JEDI.  no  Federal  bonus 
payments  are  made  unless  the  Federal 
Government  has  first  reaped  savings 
from  the  successful  targetiiig  of  JTPA 
services  to  the  more  seriously  disad- 
vantaged AFDC  recipients.  In  other 
words.  JEDI  attempts  to  avoid  the 
"creaming"  problems  that  currently 
characterize  the  JTPA  Program. 

EDUCATION,  TRAHflHG,  AMD  WORK  PROGRAMS 
FOR  AFDC  RECIPIENTS 

I  might  note.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security 
and  Family  Policy  we  are  also  working 
on  the  problem  of  long-term  AFDC  de- 
pendency. I  will  shortly  introduce  leg- 
islation that  will,  among  other  things, 
replace  the  current  Work  Incentive 
[WIN]  Program  with  a  more  compre- 
hensive education,  training,  and  work 
program  for  AFDC  recipients. 

This  new  proposal  will  require  cer- 
tain long-term  dependent  AFDC  re- 
cipients to  participate  in  State-de- 
signed education,  training,  and  work 
programs  as  a  condition  of  continued 
eligibility  for  assistance.  At  the  same 
time.  States  will  be  required  to  serve 
these  especially  disadvantaged  recipi- 
ents. Aside  from  the  long-term  recipi- 
ents that  States  must  serve.  States  will 
have  the  option  of  requiring  other 
AFDC  recipients  to  participate  in 
their  new  programs.      

Unlike  the  current  WIN  program, 
which  provides  Federal  matching  of 
State  expenditures  at  the  rate  of  90 
percent,  but  caps  Federal  expendi- 
tures, in  fiscal  year  1987  at  only  $110 
million,  the  new  program  will  provide 
a  Federal  matching  rate  of  70  percent 
on  an  open-ended  basis.  Funding  for 
child  care  will  be  provided  at  a  50-per- 
cent Federal  matching  rate. 

ATTACKINO  LONO-TERM  DEFEKDENCT  PROM  BOTH 
ENDS 

Mr.  President,  Sentor  KsmfsoT's 
JEDI  bill  and  the  legislation  that  I 
will  soon  introduce  attack  the  problem 
of  long-term  AFDC  dependency  from 
both  ends. 


Senator  Kbmiibdt's  bill  will  allow 
States  to  share  in  the  savings  enjoyed 
by  the  Federal  Government  if  they 
succeed  in  using  their  JTPA  Programs 
to  find  unsubsidlzed  private-sector 
jobs  for  long-term  AFDC  recipients. 

My  bill  will  establish  mandatory 
education,  training,  and  work-experi- 
ence programs  that  will,  at  a  mlni- 
m\un,  target  services  to  long-term 
AFDC  recipients.  States  will  have  all 
the  flexibility  they  desire  in  designing 
these  programs.  A  stable  source  of 
Federal  fimding  will  be  provided,  on 
an  open-ended  basis,  for  both  operat- 
ing the  programs  and  providing  child 
care  to  participants. 

If  we  mean  what  we  say  about  sub- 
stituting work  for  welfare,  then  both 
JEDI  and  my  forthcoming  legislation 
deserve  support. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  his  innovative  approach 
to  the  problem  of  long-term  AFDC  de- 
pendency and  I  welcome  his  support 
for  our  proposal  to  replace  WIN  with  a 
new,  more  comprehensive  program 
that  will  help  long-term  AFDC  recipi- 
ents leave  the  welfare  rolls  for  pay- 
rolls. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express 
again  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Toiii  for  his  comments  and 
most  of  all  for  his  support.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  talk  to  him  at  some 
length  about  this  legislation.  We  rec- 
ognize the  extraordinary  leadership  he 
has  provided  in  this  whole  area  of 
trying  to  rethink  and  revamp  our  wel- 
fare system.  I  think  he  has  made  a 
contribution  to  the  understanding  in 
our  country  of  the  growth  of  the  num- 
bers of  poor  children  in  our  society. 
He  has  awakened  the  conscience  of 
this  body,  I  think,  certainly  of  the 
Senate,  in  trying  to  review  those  vari- 
ous programs  to  try  to  ensure  that 
whatever  we  are  going  to  do  is  going  to 
help  lift  those  children— generally  the 
single  heads  of  household,  but  particu- 
larly those  children— out  of  this  whole 
life  of  desperation  and  lack  of  hope. 

I  want  to  indicate  to  him  that  we  all. 
in  our  Human  Resources  Committee, 
look  forward  to  standing  with  him  as 
the  Committee  on  Finance  really 
comes  to  grips  with  that  difficult  chal- 
lenge. It  is  one  worthy  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  It  is  certainly  worthy 
of  our  institution.  It  is  an  issue  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  on  the  front  burner 
for  the  American  people  and  on  the 
top  of  the  unfinished  agenda  for  the 
Senate. 

I  thank  him  for  his  comments.  I  look 
forward  to  working  closely  with  him 
and  I  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
leadership  he  has  provided  on  the 
issue. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my 
learned  friend. 

Iflr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  general  information  of  the  leader- 
ship, I  think  we  have  one  other  Sena- 
tor who  wants  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 


bill.  We  expect  him  on  the  floor  In 
just  a  few  moments,  then  I  think  we 
shall  probably,  after  that,  request  a 
short  quorum  call,  then  move  toward 
the  technical  amendments. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  TT 

(Purpoae:  To  make  technical  correctiona 

and  other  modl^icatlona  in  the  bill) 
Mr.   KENNEDY.   Mr.   President.   I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  The  legisla- 
tive clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Xaasachuaetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  propoees  an  amendment  num- 
bered 77. 

On  page  20,  between  lines  IS  and  14. 
Insert  the  f  oUowinr 

"(f)  An  Individual  shall  not  be  oonaidered 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(c)(1)  or  (dXl)  if  the  individual  parUdpates 
In  employment-related  services  and  activi- 
ties in  a  program  established  tmder  the 
Social  Security  Act.  For  the  purpoae  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  an  individual's  receipt 
of  medical  services  under  title  XIZ  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  registration  for  man- 
power services,  training,  employment,  and 
other  employment-related  activities  pursu- 
ant to  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  not  be 
treated  as  participation  in  employment-re- 
lated services  and  activities  in  a  program  es- 
Ubllshed  under  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

On  page  21,  line  19.  strike  out  "subsection 
(b)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
502(aK2)". 

On  page  22,  line  IS,  strike  out  "subaection 
(c)"   and   insert  in  lieu   thereof   "section 
502(bK2)". 
On  page  36.  strike  out  lines  3  and  4. 
On  page  36.  line  5,  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

On  page  36,  line  6.  strike  out  "(E)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(D)". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  discussed  the  amendment 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
our  committee  and  we  are  prepared  to 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  and  hope  it  will 

pass.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  77)  was  agreed 
to. 

J4r.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.   HATCH.   I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.      

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  await  the  arrival  of  our  good 
friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SmoH].  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  divided  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderecL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
(Disturbance  in  the  gallery) 
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The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
8m>fif  will  be  In  order.  The  Senate 
wUl  Udente  no  outcry,  applause,  or 
talk  In  the  gallery.  If  the  Chair  hears 
or  identifies  any  further  oUsturbance 
from  the  gallery,  we  will  see  that  that 
individual  is  removed. 

The  clerk  will  continue  to  call  the 
rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
caU  of  the  roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

■O  AOTHOHIXATIOII  WOti  ABOKnOm  AHD 
CMmUCKWlVlS 

Mr.  HEIiMS  Mr.  President,  section 
354  creates  the  so<»lled  AFDC/SSI 
Youth  Bmplojrment  and  Training  P>ro- 
gram.  This  section  would  expand  the 
existing  Summer  Youth  Emplojrment 
and  Training  Program  to  a  year-round 
program.  As  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
section  254  in  part  provided  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(c)  A  servioe  delivery  area  electing  to  oper- 
ate a  progiam  under  this  section  shall— 

(1)  deacribe  in  its  Job  trmtnlng  plan  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  service  containing— 

(A)  the  process  for  aMwuring  the  needs  of 
each  participant  (including  educational, 
training,  employment,  and  social  service 
needs): 

(B)  the  services  (including  supportive  serv- 
ioeB  necessary  to  enable  such  individuals  to 
participate  in  the  program)  and  activities  to 
be  provided,  including  the  agencies  that  will 
provide  such  services,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  length  of  time  service  will  be  provided 
to  the  participant;  and 

<C)  goals  to  be  attained,  including  the  in- 
termediate success  points  to  be  pursued 
during  the  course  of  participation:  and 

(2)  provide  the  necessary  services  where 
the  aaaeasment  of  the  participant  pursuant 
to  sutaoecUon  (cKlKA)  indicates  a  need,  in- 
cluding where  appropriate— 

(A)  basic  and  remedial  education; 

(B)  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  counselinr. 

(C)  pregnancy  and  pregnancy  prevention 
counselinr. 

(D)  chfld  care  rlaimtr:  and 

(E)  life  skills  planning  classes. 

Upon  reading  this  legislation.  I 
became  concerned  that  subsection  (C) 
might  be  construed  to  authorize  a  new 
Federal  abortion  and  contraceptive 
program,  and  so  I  planned  to  offer  an 
amendment  prohibiting  the  program 
money  from  being  used  to  provide 
abortions  and  contraceptives. 

Before  the  bill  was  considered  by  the 
Senate,  the  sponsors  agreed  to  offer 
an  amendment  deleting  the  "pregnan- 
cy and  pregnancy  prevention  counsel- 
ing" provision,  subsection  (C).  That 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  bill's 
managers  and  has  been  adopted  with- 
out opposition  by  the  Senate. 

Althou^  key  terms  in  section  254 
remain  undefined  including  "social 
service  needs."  "services."  and  "neces- 
sary services,"  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary    to    offer    fiuther    amend- 
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mebts.    In    light    of    the    manager's 
indment  deleting  "pregnancy  and 
icy     prevention     counseling", 
its  adoption  by  the  Senate,  it  is 
■ly  the   intent  of  this  bill   that 
_'A   money   not    be   used— in   any 
wa^— for    abortions    or    contraceptive 
services  including  specifically  the  pro- 
vision of  abortions  or  contraceptives, 
prscriptions  for  contraceptives,  trans- 
pontation  for  abortions  or  contracep- 
tives, coimseling  or  referral  for  abor- 
tions, or  counseling  or  referral  for  con- 
traceptives. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  bill  514— the  Jobs  for 
Employable  Dependent  Individuals 
Aclt  I  congratulate  my  chairman.  Sen- 
ator KxwNKDY,  for  developing  this  in- 
novative approach  which  provides 
meaningful  incentives  to  States  to 
plate  long-term  welfare  recipients  and 
the>  disabled  in  Jobs,  while  at  the  same 
time  reducing  the  Federal  deficit  by 
over  $200  million.  JEDI  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  doing  more  with  less. 

Ipis  is  a  bipartisan  effort  which  in- 
cluaes  the  administration's  new 
Suifmier  Youth  Jobs  Program.  This 
ne^  effort  gives  States  greater  flexibil- 
ity to  provide  educational  and  other 
enrichment  programs  to  disadvan- 
taged youth.  The  proposal  also  allows 
locjl  programs  to  provide  these  serv- 
ices on  a  year-round  basis.  By  provid- 
ing these  options  to  local  providers,  it 
is  toped  they  will  be  able  to  fashion 
programs  in  a  way  to  best  serve  young 
people. 

Included    in    this    package    is    an 
amendment  I  offered  to  retain  the  ex- 
isting    formula     for     allocation     of 
simmer  youth  fimds  to  the  States. 
Th^  administration's  original  proposal 
woi<ld  have  shifted  money  from  States 
witk    high   imemployment    to   States 
low    unemployment.    Disadvan- 
youth  need  JoIjs  wherever  they 
But  they  need  even  more  help 
Jobs  in  States  where  unem- 
lent  is  high  and  rising. 
le  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Ittee  understood  the   logic  of 
this  position  and  unanimously  accept- 
ed my  amendment.  Therefore,  there 
willlbe  no  change  in  the  formula  and 
all  Senators  should  be  assured  that 
thiai  bill  will  not  affect  the  aUocation 
pertentage  to  their  States. 

JK>I  is  a  good  bill— it  helps  people 
in  qeed  and  at  the  same  time  it  saves 
moi|ey.  I  urge  its  quick  passage. 

Mi-.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  many 
persons  with  disabilities  want  to  work. 
A  recent  Harris  poll  indicates  that  67 
peroent  of  all  disabled  youth  and 
adults  are  not  worJdng.  Of  these  indi- 
vidiials,  66  percent  say  they  want  to 
work. 

Historically,     there     have    been    a 

nuneber  of  significant  factors  influenc- 

I  disabled  person's  decision  not  to 
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self-image;  negative  attitudes 
by  employers  and  social  service  provid- 
ers; Ituik  of  appropriate  educational 
opportunities;  lack  of  meaningful 
training  and  employment  opportu- 
nities; fear  of  loss  of  health  benefits. 

Thxis.  for  many  persons  with  disabil- 
ities, disincentives  to  working  resulted 
in  a  dependence  on  welfare  payments 
the     Supplemental     Security 
Program  [SSIl. 

rthe  past  10  years,  these  bar- 
riers halve  begun  to  fall. 

Public  Law  99-142  Is  providing  edu- 
cational opportunity,  including  neces- 
sary skills  for  our  disabled  youth. 
Handicapped  youth  are  also  now  leav- 
ing schools  with  better  self-images. 

Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  is  beginning  to  break  down  dis- 
criminatory attitudes  by  employers 
and  service  providers. 

Public  Law  99-643,  the  Employment 
Opporti^ties  for  Disabled  Americans 
Act,  provides  former  SSI  recipients 
with  cdntinued  eligibility  for  health 
coverage  under  Medicaid. 

The  Jobs  for  Employable  Dependent 
Individuals  Act  [JEDI]  provides  us 
with  another  important  opportunity 
toelimi^te  a  barrier  to  employment. 
JEDI  a^nends  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership "Act  to  provide  a  State  bonus 
system  Ito  encourage  JTPA  programs 
to  address  the  training  needs  of  hard- 
to-servel  individuals.  The  amendments 
offered  jby  Senator  Weicker  and  me, 
which  are  incorporated  into  the  com- 
mittee bill,  define  "hard-to-serve"  indi- 
viduals to  include  blind  and  disabled 
individuBls  receiving  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Ihcome.  Originally,  the  bill  in- 
cluded I  only  recipients  of  benefits 
under  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Childreft. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Government 
is  providing  support  for  the  training  of 
persons  with  disabilities  through  the 
Rehabilitation  Act.  However,  the  wait- 
ing lista  for  this  program  are  long— 
sometin^  there  are  as  many  as  10  dis- 
abled people  awaiting  training  for 
each  person  served.  JEDI  will  make 
training  a  reality  for  many  more  dis- 
abled persons  currently  on  SSI. 

Under  this  bill,  as  amended,  every- 
one gains:  Disabled  people  gain  self- 
worth  through  a  Job;  Federal  and 
State  governments  save  money  by 
helping  p>eople  get  off  welfare;  and 
nondisabled  persons  benefit  from  the 
opportunity  to  work  alongside  persons 
with  disibilities. 

Mr.  At>AMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  iny  support  for  this  measure.  I 
would  first  like  to  commend.the  distin- 
guished Ichairman  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Kennedy,  for  his  innova- 
vision  in  proposing  this  legis- 
lation; )bnd  for  his  skill  at  working 
with  mrmbers  of  the  committee  on 
both  thi  minority  and  majority  sides 
of  the  afsle  to  produce  legislation  that 
everyone  can  proudly  support. 


We  have  in  this  coimtry  today  an 
underclass  of  people  living  in  depend- 
ency. Families,  often  single  mothers 
wlti  c.  ildrt  X  s'lbs  Jt  on  a  baie  bones 
AFDC  oudget  that  too  often  does  not 
even  provide  for  basic  food  and  shelter 
needs.  Uneducated,  often  unhealthy 
due  to  malnutrition  and  inadequate 
care,  these  people  lack  the  skills  to 
compete  in  an  increasingly  complex 
and  demanding  job  market.  Unless  we 
reach  out  and  help  these  people  help 
themselves,  they  are  increasingly 
doomed,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  to  continue  living  in  poverty  and 
dependency,  generation  after  genera- 
tion in  cycles  of  despair. 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  have 
learned,  however,  from  the  public  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  last  20  years, 
it  is  that  simply  giving  people  enough 
money  to  barely  get  by.  as  we  do  now, 
leads  only  to  the  trap  of  dependency. 
Instead,  true  assistance  should  consist 
of  providing  access  and  opportunity, 
access  to  education  and  Job  training, 
and  the  opportunity  to  meaningfully 
compete  for  employment  that  will  sus- 
tain an  individual  and  his  or  her 
family  in  independence. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  such 
access  and  opportvmity.  The  bill 
before  us  assists  individuals  on  public 
assistance  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word. 

This  bill  modifies  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  provide  incentives 
for  service  delivery  areas  under  the  act 
to  successfully  place  long-term  welfare 
recipients  in  jobs.  The  incentive  will 
consist  of  a  cash  bonus  paid  to  the 
States  by  the  Federal  Government 
that  represents  some  of  the  savings 
gained  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
lieu  of  continued  welfare  payments. 
The  bill  also  contains  a  new  adminis- 
tration initiative  that  allows  service 
delivery  areas  to  use  smnmer  youth 
program  funds  to  conduct  year-round 
programs  for  AFDC  youth. 

This  bill  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
fresh  new  approaches  that  are  being 
used  across  the  country  to  tactde  the 
plight  of  families  living  in  poverty  and 
dependency.  Another  such  effort  is  oc- 
cuiTlng  in  my  State  of  Washington. 
Our  distinguished  Governor,  the  Hon- 
orable Booth  Gardner,  has  proposed  a 
family  independence  plan.  This  plan 
would  assist  individuals  to  escape  de- 
pendency by  providing  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  services,  including  medical 
benefits.  Job  training  and  placement, 
subsidized  jobs,  child  care,  and  incen- 
tive bonuses  during  the  first  year  of 
full-time  employment.  I  am  hopeful 
that  if  and  when  both  this  State  pro- 
posal and  the  bill  before  us  are  passed 
into  law,  the  success  of  the  State  pro- 
gram in  placing  long-term  welfare  re- 
cipients will  enable  the  State  to  re- 
ceive significant  bonuses  through  the 
JEDI  program.  The  possible  successful 
interplay  of  those  two  proposals  is  just 
one  example  of  the  strides  we  can  and 
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must  make  in  providLig  true  assistance 
to  the  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  Mr. 
ICenk  jbi  f  »r  h.s  le:  dt  rshi  p,  express 
my  support  for  his  proposal,  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  I  thark 
the  Chair. 

BBcnnrntG  total  weutark  RsroRit 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  jobs  for  employable  dependent  in- 
dividuals [JEDIl  bill.  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  first  step  in  the  direction  of  total 
welfare  reform. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  concerned  about 
the  welfare  cycle  that  at  times  seems 
almost  Impossible  to  break.  The  statis- 
tics are  nothing  shoi  t  of  depressing. 

According  to  a  recent  White  House 
issue  brief,  research  shows  that  65  per- 
cent of  those  receiving  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  benefits  at 
any  given  time  will  spend  a  total  of  8 
or  more  years  dependent  on  the  State. 
Forty-six  percent  of  AFDC  children 
have  imwed  parents.  In  1983.  87  per- 
cent of  AFDC  children  had  a  living 
father,  but  he  was  not  at  home.  The 
United  States  currently  operates  59 
welfare  programs  that  spent  more 
than  $132  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  facts  and 
figures,  most  of  them  bad,  goes  on  and 
on.  What  is  clear  from  all  of  this  is 
that  we  must  begin  to  take  steps  to 
reform  welfare  and  most  importantly, 
get  welfare  recipients  back  to  work.  I 
believe  this  bill  is  the  first  step  in  that 
direction. 

The  bill  targets  the  long-term,  or  po- 
tentially long-term  unemployed.  "The 
bill  identifies  those  people  with  limit- 
ed job  experience,  or  younger  people 
without  high  school  diplomas.  If  an 
agency  can  train  and  then  privately 
place  these  people  in  Jobs  for  over  1 
year,  the  legislation  grants  a  bonus  to 
the  State  of  75  percent  of  what  the 
AFDC  payment  would  have  been  if 
the  individual  had  remained  on  wel- 
fare. The  second  year  results  in  a 
bonus  of  50  percent  and  the  third  year 
bonus  is  25  percent.  CBO  estimates 
that  by  the  year  1990,  this  program 
will  begin  to  save  more  money  than  it 
costs. 

JEDI  also  incorporates  the  adminis- 
tration's AFDC/Summer  Youth  Pro- 
gram. This  will  allow  the  States  to  use 
job  training  money  for  more  than  Just 
"raking  leaves  in  the  park"  type  Jobs 
by  providing  for  education  and  train- 
ing for  AFDC  recipients  imder  age  21. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  not  solve 
all  our  welfare  problems  and  it  doesn't 
pretend  to.  I  hope  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  will  con- 
tinue its  work  in  this  area  and  will  se- 
riously consider  all  of  President  Rea- 
gan's welfare  reform  proposals.  This 
administration  is  committed  to  reduc- 
ing welfare  dependency  and  I  support 
that  effort. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  this  legislation  which  will 


begin  the  process  of  total  welfare 
reform.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarlcs  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  appropriate  place. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  which  reported 
this  bill,  my  remarks  will  address  the 
supplementary,  "necessary  services" 
that  are  authorized  under  the  AFDC/ 
SSI  Youth  Elmployment  and  Training 
Program. 

For  over  4  years,  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  has  provided  for  a 
vrtde  variety  of  activities  within  youth 
programs.  In  particular,  the  statute, 
29  use  1503,  authorizes  "supportive 
services"  to  be  provided  "to  enable  an 
individual  eligible  for  training  •  •  •  to 
participate  in  a  training  program 
funded  under  this  chi^>ter."  Among 
these  services  are  "health  care"  which 
can  be  provided  in-kind  or  through 
direct  cash  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  term  "health  care 
services"  means  a  lot  of  things  to  a  lot 
of  different  people.  However,  under 
this  program,  the  term  has  not  been 
interpreted  to  include  family  planning 
or  abortion  activities.  Neither  the 
direct  provision  of  these  activities,  nor 
counseling  and  referral  for  these  ac- 
tivities have  t>een  authorized  by  the 
act. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  Senator 
that  the  4-year  record  regarding 
"health  care"  not  be  altered  by  this 
act  to  authorize  any  such  family  plan- 
ning or  abortion  activities.  To  do  so 
would  luuiecessarily  and  without  au- 
thority alter  a  history  of  countervail- 
ing interpretations  of  the  program. 
Further,  to  do  so  would  divert  scarce 
Job  training  resources  available  under 
the  bill  to  unrelated  and  unessential 
Activities 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  for 
bringing  this  important  legislation  to 
the  Senate  so  early  in  the  session.  S. 
514,  the  Jobs  for  Employable  Depend- 
ent Individuals  Act  [JEDI],  amends 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to 
establish  incentive  bonuses  for  the 
successful  placement  of  certain  em- 
ployable long-term  dependent  individ- 
uals. And  it  adds  an  enrichment  option 
to  the  existing  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Program. 

Too  little  has  been  done  in  the  past 
in  Job  training  for  the  long-term  poor, 
even  though  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  such  training  can  succeed.  JEDI 
creates  a  new  incentive  for  States  to 
find,  train,  and  employ  the  long-term 
welfare  dependent.  And  it  accom- 
plishes this  in  a  way  that  reduces  the 
Federal  deficit. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  dealing  with  basic 
skills.  No  other  population  may  be  in 
greater  need  of  basic  skills  than  long- 
term  welfare  recipients.  This  legisla- 
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tkm  defines  the  tMSle  measure  of  per- 
formanoe  tor  adult  and  youth  educa- 
rienal  procrains  in  reaittng.  writing, 
jui  computation.  It  alagi  acknowledges 
the  importance  of  general  educational 
develiHiment  in  increasing  individual 
employ^iUty  and  reducing  welfare  de- 
pendency. 

Tbe  section  on  summer  youth  em- 
ployment and  training  specifies  that  a 
service  delivery  area  shall  assess  the 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics 
skQl-levelB  of  eligible  participants,  and 
provide  basic  and  remedial  education 
if  the  asa^nnent  indicates  such  a 
need.  The  JEDI  section  also  highlights 
the  individual's  req)onsibility  in  im- 
proving his  or  her  j<rt>  marketability. 

If  we  can  teach  basic  skills,  we  will 
make  significant  progress  in  upgrading 
the  quality  of  life  for  those  dependent 
on  welfare.  At  the  same  time,  we  can 
reduce  oiur  welfare  rolls  and  the  enor- 
mous expense  they  entalL 

With  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, we  will  help  move  long-term  de- 
pendent families  toward  self-sufficien- 
cy. I  stronfl^  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  S. 
514.  the  Jobs  for  Employable  Depend- 
tni  Individuals  [JEDI]  Act,  which  I  in- 
troduced along  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources.  Senator  Kkh- 
mDT.  on  pybruary  5,  1987.  JEDI 
amends  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  to  pay  bonuses  to  States  for  suc- 
ceasfuUy  training  long-term  welfare  re- 
cipients and  placing  them  in  Jobs. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation. 
States  will  receive  bonuses  based  on 
the  Federal  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  [AFDC]  savings  pro- 
duced by  placing  recipients  in  long- 
term  Jobs  following  training.  During 
the  first  year  of  employment.  States 
will  receive  a  75-percent  bonus  of  the 
Federal  AFDC  benefits  that  would 
have  been  paid  to  the  recipient  If 
there  had  been  no  employment.  The 
State  would  receive  a  bonus  of  50  per- 
cent in  the  second  year,  and  25  per- 
cent in  the  third  year. 

Developing  effective  strategies  to 
train,  and  place  in  Jobs,  long-term  wel- 
fare recipients  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  facing  the  100th 
Congress.  Approximately  4  million 
families  wUl  receive  AFDC  this  year. 
Many  of  these  families  will  receive 
welfare  for  ft-lO  years.  These  are  the 
most  needy  and  most  costly  of  the 
poor.  While  this  group  of  recipients 
represents  only  about  25  percent  of 
the  AFDC  population,  it  is  estimated 
that  they  utUlae  nearly  60  percent  of 
the  resources. 

Helping  this  subgroup  of  the  AFDC 
population  make  the  transition  from 
dependency  to  self-sufficiency  is  not 
an  easy  task.  Those  most  at  risk  of 
being  long-term  recipients  often  are 
young,  never  married  mothers  who 


cot^e  on  welfare  shortly  after  the 
birth  of  a  child.  Other  factors,  such  as 
beiag  a  high  school  dropout,  having 
little  or  no  previous  work  experience, 
anq  having  large  numbers  of  children. 
als(^  contribute  heavily  to  the  risk  of 
long-term  dependency. 

Iv  make  this  group  Job-ready,  we 
must  look  bey(«d  the  short-term,  low- 
coe^  services  and  relatively  easy  place- 
ment that  has  been  made  available  to 
mote  able  trainees.  The  long-term  re- 
cipfents  need  more  intensive  training 
anq  support  services.  Those  with  poor 
education  often  need  classroom  train- 
ingj  llie  parent  of  a  young  child  will 
need  day  care.  These  are  expensive 
serrices.  and  budget  conscious  admin- 
isttmtors  often  have  chosen  instead  to 
offw*  inexpensive  services  to  a  large 
number  of  persons  with  lesser  prob- 
lem^ rather  than  serving  this  small 
buti  much  more  needy  group.  Thus, 
the  long-term  recipient  often  has  been 
left  to  languish  on  welfare  with  very 
litt|e  access  to  education  or  training.  It 
is  s>r  this  reason  that  JEDI  targets 
the!  long-term  welfare  recipient,  and 
protides  incentives  for  States  to  find, 
traib.  and  place  them  into  Jobs. 

I)^.  President,  I  became  especially 
interested  in  this  problem  in  Febniary 
1986,  when  Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan, 
founder  and  chairman  of  Opportuni- 
tiea  Industrialization  Centers  of  Amer- 
ica tOICl  and  I  discussed  the  need  for 
welfare  families  to  receive  education 
and  job  training.  Subsequently,  Rever- 
end Sullivan.  Mr.  John  Jacob,  presi- 
deiA  of  the  National  Urban  League, 
and  I  developed  legislation,  the  "Op- 
ponunlties  for  Employment  Prepara- 
tion Act,"  and  the  "Aid  to  Families 
and  Employment  Transition  Act." 
Thfse  bills  would  provide  education 
and  training  to  prepare  long-term  wel- 
fare recipients  for  employment,  and 
support  services  to  aid  in  the  "work  to 
welfare"  transition  during  the  first 
yetf  of  unsubsidized  employment. 
Th^  legislative  package  was  reintro- 
on  January  6.  1987,  as  S.  280 
i  S.  281. 
help  long-term  welfare  recipients 
better  access  to  job  training,  the 
"Opportunities  for  Employment  Prep- 
aration Act"  utilizes  the  services  of  ex- 
istitig  community-based  organizations 
such  as  OIC,  the  National  Urban 
LeKue.  70,001,  the  National  Council 
of  La  Raza,  and  the  National  Puerto 
Rican  Forum,  in  order  to  conduct  out- 
reach, and  provide  literacy,  basic  edu- 
cation and  other  preemployment  prep- 
aration for  individuals  who  need  it. 
Cofununity-based  organizations  are 
on  the  front  line  in  providing  services 
to  the  poor.  They  are  an  important  re- 
and  should  be  utilized  as  a 
ior  vehicle  to  provide  literacy  and 
|c  skills  training  to  welfare  recipi- 

{am  pleased  that  the  basic  princi- 
;  of  my  "Opportunities  for  Employ- 
it  Preparation  Act"  now  are  Incor- 
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porated  into  JEDI.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  legislation.  State  plans  for  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  [JTPA] 
must  include  the  provision  of  out- 
reach, training  and  preemployment 
services  targeted  to  long-term  welfare 
recipients.  In  addition,  the  bill  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  reexamine 
perform^ice  standards  to  provide 
maximitn  flexibility  in  serving  long- 
term  welfare  recipients.  Such  an  ad- 
justment can  reduce  the  monetary 
risks  inivolved  in  serving  the  target 
population.  

Mr.  Ih-esident,  JTPA  provides  Job 
trainingj  for  700.000  economically  dis- 
advantsced  persons  each  year.  Less 
than  150,000  AFDC  recipients  are  en- 
rolled in  the  program,  and  perhaps  as 
few  as  otae-third  of  these  are  long-term 
recipients.  The  Job  for  Employable 
Dependent  Individuals  Act  will  help  us 
provide  education  and  Job  training 
services  to  those  who  need  it  most,  but 
who  otherwise  would  be  left  un- 
touched by  Federal  employment  prep- 
aration initiatives. 

I  UTgel  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  measure. 

Mr.  OODD.  Mr.  President,  50  years 
ago  lasi  month.  President  Roosevelt 
made  his  second  inaugural  address  to 
the  American  people.  He  said  "the  test 
of  our  progress  is  not  whether  we  add 
more  to  the  abundance  of  those  who 
have  m^ch;  it  is  whether  we  provide 
enough  for  those  who  have  too  little." 

Half  9  century  later,  our  progress  as 
a  natioii  is  again  being  tested.  Poverty 
and  neglect  are  all  around  us— in  our 
cities,  our  towns,  and  in  our  niral  com- 
munities. In  America  today.  15  million 
people  live  below  the  poverty  line.  One. 
out  of  ^very  four  children— and  every 
other  black  child— is  bom  into  poverty 
and  desbalr.  You  don't  need  a  Ph.D.  in 
economics  to  see  that  we  are  creating 
a  permanent  imderclass  of  young 
Americans  without  the  skills  and  op- 
portunities necessary  to  be  meaningful 
participants  in  our  society. 

For  t^  many  of  our  Nation's  poor, 
welfare  ihas  become  a  way  of  life.  They 
are  the  black  teenage  mother  in 
Bridgepbrt.  CT,  forced  to  drop  out  of 
school  pi  order  to  care  for  her  child. 
They  aBe  the  divorced  mother  of  three 
in  Boston,  MA,  left  with  no  child  sup- 
port, no  job  skills,  and  no  choice  but 
long-tertn  welfare  dependency.  Of  the 
11  million  people  who  receive  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children 
[AFDC]  each  year,  93  percent  are 
single  mothers  and  their  children.  And 
one  quarter  of  them  will  stay  on  the 
rolls  f oi^  9  years  or  more. 

For  these  Americans,  the  cycle  of 
povertyl  is  a  reality— a  black  hole  of 
deprivation  and  dependency  from 
which  many  never  emerge.  Limited 
welf are«to-work  programs  are  available 
in  many  States  but  most  long-term  de- 
pendents cannot  take  advantage  of 
these  services.  Many  programs  lack 


child  care,  transportation  and  other 
support  services  which  are  essential  to 
mothers  with  small  children.  And  be- 
cause the  Work  Incentive  Program 
and  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
use  placement  rates  as  performance 
standards,  many  training  services 
"cream"  their  a4>plicants  and  accept 
only  those  most  likely  to  be  trained 
and  placed  successfully  in  the  shortest 
time.  Those  most  difficult  to  train  and 
place— young  mothers  with  small  chil- 
dren, high  school  dropouts,  and  those 
with  little  or  no  work  experience — end 
up  excluded  from  the  very  programs 
that  could  benefit  them  most. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  way  out  and  a 
way  up.  States  like  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  have  established  inno- 
vative new  training  programs  which 
can  help  to  break  the  cycle  of  long- 
term  welfare  dependency.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  O'Neill  and 
Commissioner  Steve  Heintz.  Connecti- 
cut's Job  Connection  Program  pro- 
vides AFE>C  recipients  with  extensive 
education,  training,  and  support  serv- 
ices leading  to  unsubsidized  employ- 
ment. Out  of  a  total  average  St«te 
pool  of  19,000  AFDC  recipients.  Job 
Connection  placed  5,400  people  in  pro- 
ductive Jobs  during  the  program's  first 
year  alone. 

We  need  to  extend  the  success  of 
Job  Connection  and  Massachusetts' 
ET  to  as  many  States  as  possible.  For 
this  reason.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  con- 
sponsor  of  the  Jobs  for  Employable 
Dependent  Individuals  Act  [JEDI], 
legislation  to  encourage  States  to 
adopt  similar  training  and  placement 
programs.  Through  a  system  of  bonus 
payments.  JEDI  would  reward  States 
which  establish  successful  programs 
for  long-term  welfare  dependents. 
Bonus  payments  would  be  based  on 
the  Federal  savings  produced  through 
the  placement  of  welfare  recipients  in 
unsubsidized  employment  for  at  least 
1  year.  The  States  would  be  required 
to  reinvest  their  bonus  payments  in 
ongoing  training  programs. 

As  a  complement  to  the  JEDI  legis- 
lation. I  have  also  Joined  Senator  Spec- 
ter in  introducing  S.  281,  the  Opportu- 
nities for  Employment  Preparation 
Act  of  1987.  This  legislation  would  es- 
tablish an  outreach  and  feeder 
system— utilizing  existing  community- 
based  organizations— to  provide 
preemployment  and  counseling  serv- 
ices to  long-term  welfare  dependents. 
Organizations  like  the  National  Urban 
League  and  the  opportimities  industri- 
alization centers  could  play  a  vital  role 
in  preparing  these  Americans  for  the 
new  training  and  placement  systems 
put  in  place  to  take  advantage  of  the 
JEDI  incentive  plan.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  portions  of  S.  281  have  been 
included  in  the  measure  now  before  us 
which  will  enhance  the  focus  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  JEDI  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  exciting 
opportunity  to  help  refocus  our  Na- 


tion's welfare-to-work  system:  to  en- 
coiu'age  and  reward  programs  which 
train  and  employ  long-term  depend- 
ents. For  every  parent  we  help  place  in 
a  productive  job  there  is  one  less 
American  family  consigned  to  years  of 
dependency  and  deq>air  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls. 

But  let's  not  stop  here.  Let's  conjid- 
er  this  our  shot  across  poverty's  bow: 
The  opening  salvo  of  our  two-pronged 
attack  on  the  very  problems  which 
make  people  poor  and  keep  them  poor. 

First,  let's  pledge  to  continue  work- 
ing for  comprehensive  welfare  reform. 
While  welfare-to-work  programs  are 
important— very  important— they  are 
no  panacea.  True  welfare  reform  must 
also  include  a  basic  restructuring  of 
the  Federal  benefits  system  to  make  it 
more  responsive  to  people's  immediate 
needs.  We  must  also  examine  new 
child  support  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms and  increase  access  to  afford- 
able, quality  child  care  services.  I  look 
forward  to  a  close  working  relation- 
ship between  our  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  as  we  move  to 
tackle  these  and  other  critical  welfare 
reform  issues. 

Second,  let's  examine  the  programs 
we  already  have  on  the  books  to  see  if 
we  can  do  a  better  Job  of  targeting 
Americans  "at-risk"  before  they 
become  long-term  welfare  dependents. 
For  example,  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  we  will  consider  model  legisla- 
tion to  address  the  high  school  drop- 
out problem.  Later  this  year,  during 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Eklucation  Act.  we  will 
also  have  the  opportunity  to  improve 
compensatory  education  for  disadvan- 
taged children,  to  promote  new  liter- 
acy initiatives,  basic  skills  education 
and  early  intervention  programs.  We 
have  the  resources  at  our  disposal;  the 
statutory  structure  is  in  place.  Let's 
work  together  to  laimch  a  preemptive 
strike  against  welfare  dependency. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  indeed  face  a 
historic  test  of  oiu*  Nation's  progress; 
America  is  a  sea  of  affluence  but  there 
are  kilands  of  deep  neglect.  We  can 
meet  this  test  if  we  are  willing  to 
invest  in  the  productive  future  of  our 
low-income  families.  The  human  bene- 
fits will  be  great— self-sufficiency, 
stronger  family  life,  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  advantage  of  all  our 
Nation  has  to  offer.  The  payoff  for  so- 
ciety will  be  Just  as  great — millions  of 
dollars  in  welfare  savings  and  a  better 
educated  and  productive  workforce  as 
we  move  into  the  21st  century. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  514,  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  which  will 
enable  many  who  are  currently  de- 
pendent on  Federal  benefits,  to  leave 
those  benefit  rolls,  and  Join  the  Na- 
tion's workforce. 

In  large  measure,  S.  514  was  crafted 
to  address  the  so-called  creaming  phe- 


nomenon which  has  been  far  too 
common  among  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  [JTPA]  grantees.  "Creaming" 
refers  to  the  practice  of  serving  pri- 
marily those  who  are  the  easiest  to 
train  and  place  in  Jobs— leaving  behind 
a  core  of  chronic  un-  and  under-em- 
ployed welfare  dependents.  In  order  to 
address  this  problem,  S.  514  amends 
JTPA  to  establish  an  incentive  bonus 
system  to  get  welfare  dependent  indi- 
viduals trained,  employed,  and  thus 
off  the  welfare  rolls. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  today  incorpo- 
rates several  provisions  that  will 
extend  the  proposed  incentive  bonus 
system  to  include  job  training  and 
placement  for  disabled  individuals  re- 
ceiving supplemental  seciirity 
income— many  of  whom  have  been  vic- 
tims of  "creaming"  practices. 

Disabled  individuals  are  currently  el- 
igible for  services  through  JTPA.  How- 
ever, recent  national  estimates  indi- 
cate that  only  9.7  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's disabled  receive  Job  training  and 
placement  through  JTPA  programs. 
Yet  a  recent  Harris  poll  indicates  that 
two-thirds  of  disabled  people  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  64  are  unemployed. 

There  was  a  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory when  we  could  look  at  that  unem- 
ployment rate — 66  percent — and  accept 
it  because  we  thought  disabled  individ- 
uals couldn't  measiu%  up— that  they 
were  limited  in  their  ability  to  enter 
the  workforce  and  become  independ- 
ent, productive  participants  in  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Well,  no  more.  Fortunately  for  all  of 
us,  this  doctrine  of  limitations  has 
been  replaced  with  a  recognition  of  ca- 
pacity—an understanding  that  with 
appropriate  education,  training,  and 
support,  individuals  with  disabilities 
can  enter  the  competitive  work  force 
and  take  their  rightful  place  in  our 
communities  as  valued  participants. 
And  we  can  help  than  help  them- 
selves by  making  available  the  educa^ 
tion,  training,  and  other  support 
needed  to  achieve  the  goals  of  inde- 
pendence, produc  ivity,  and  integra- 
tion. 

The  amendments  in  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  included  in  S.  514 
will  assist  in  that  endeavor,  and 
remove  one  more  barrier  along  the 
road  toward  full  integration  of  dis- 
abled individuals  into  the  mainstream 
of  life.  The  amendments  will  encoiur- 
age  States  to  train  and  place  disabled 
people  who  receive  supplemental  secu- 
rity income,  and  require  States  to  con- 
sider the  unique  needs  of  disabled  indi- 
viduals in  their  planning  andcoordin^ 
tion  of  services  under  JTPA.  Such 
amendments  make  economic  sense  be- 
cause they  will  enable  consumers  of 
tax  dollars  to  become  taxpayers.  Ulti- 
mately, we  all  gain. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  QUESH.  Bfr.  Presliient.  few  if 
any  of  us  question  the  need  for  wel- 
fare reform  and  more  effective  Job 
trataing.  However,  many  people  differ 
on  the  methods  wt  should  use  to  reach 
these  goals.  Earlier  this  session  I 
became  an  original  coeponsor  of  wel- 
fare and  Job  training  legislation  that 
merits  support  even  from  people  with 
diverse  views. 

This  legislation  is  unique  in  that  it 
will  provide,  for  the  first  time,  remedi- 
al education  and  meaningful  Job  train- 
ing for  welfare  recipients;  for  many 
such  persons,  education  and  Job  train- 
ing are  the  sine  qua  non  for  perma- 
nently entering  the  labor  force.  This 
program  will  give  long-term  dependent 
individuals  a  hand  up,  not  a  hand  out. 
Further,  it  will  do  this  at  no  net  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  possi- 
bly could  generate  significant  savings. 

A  number  of  States  liave  already 
made  tremendous  strides  in  reducing 
the  number  of  long-term  AFDC  recipi- 
ents. In  my  own  State  of  Ohio  for  ex- 
ample, the  WIN  Program  has  success- 
fully placed  43.000  welfare  recipients 
in  full  time  Jobs  in  the  past  2  years. 
The  Governor's  office  estimates  that 
WIN  returns  more  than  $11  to  the 
economy  for  every  $1  invested.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  worthwhile  program  has 
repeatedly  been  targeted  for  termina- 
tion by  this  administration. 

Job  training  is  an  important  tool  in 
keeping  this  country  competitive. 
However  our  Federal  Job  training  pro- 
grams must  begin  to  address  the  train- 
ing and  retraining  needs  of  all  able- 
ixxiied  Americans  who  want  to  worlL. 
JEDI  is  a  step  in  thai  direction. 

Unto  now  Federal  Job  training  pro- 
grams have  ignored  the  training  needs 
of  AFDC  recipients,  in  part  because 
these  individuals  are  harder  to  place 
and  more  expensive  to  serve  than 
most.  What  I  find  particularly  attrac- 
tive about  this  bill  is  that  it  creates  an 
incentive  for  States  to  educate,  train. 
and  employ  these  long-term  welfare 
recipients  in  a  cost-effective  way  that 
also  in  the  long  run  reduces  the  Feder- 
al deficit.  For  every  individual  trained 
and  privately  employed  for  1  year,  the 
State  will  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government  a  lionus  of  75  percent  of 
the  Federal  AFDC  benefits  that  would 
have  been  received  by  that  person  if 
the  person  had  been  unemployed.  In 
the  second  year  of  employment,  the 
State  will  receive  50  percent  of  the 
predicted  AFDC  payment  and,  in  the 
third  year.  25  percent.  In  Ohio  that 
would  mean  a  State  bonus  of  $1,422 
per  person  in  the  first  year,  $948  the 
second  year,  and  $474  the  third  year. 
Another  attractive  feature  of  this  bill 
is  that  the  bonuses  paid  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  will  come  not  from 
general  Federal  revenues  but  from  the 
savings  accrued  through  reduced 
AFDC  payments. 

This  legislation  also  permits  States 
to  use  the  Job  Training  Partnership 


Act  title  IIB  funds  for  year-round  re- 
medial education  and  training  for 
AFDC  recipients  21  years  old  or 
younger,  thus  targeting  much  needed 
Job  tfaining  for  "at-risk"  populations. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  pie  in  supporting  this  important 
job  training  and  welfare  reform  legis- 
lation. 

Mr:  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Comyiittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, Senator  Kehhedt.  for  spear- 
heamng  the  enactment  of  a  most 
wort|iy  proposal,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
be  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  S. 
514,  the  Jobs  for  Employable  Depend- 
ent Individuals  Act,  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide incentives  to  States  and  local  Job 
training  deliverers  to  train  more  hard- 
to-sefve  individuals  and  to  place  them 
in  pelmanent.  unsubsidized  Jobs. 

Th|s  goal  has  dual  benefits: 

F^t.  it  will  give  individuals  who 
havelbeen  caught  in  the  welfare  cycle 
a  chlonce  to  overcome  the  barriers 
raised  by  a  lack  of  skiUs  in  obtaining 
employment,  and  to  help  them  achieve 
self-9ifficiency,  pride  and  dignity. 
Secolkd.  because  it  will  take  individuals 
off  ^he  Federal  and  State  welfare 
rolesl  it  will  ultimately  save  Govem- 
mend  funds. 

Mr]  President,  there  has  been  much 
talk  4i  recent  years  about  requiring  re- 
cipients of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  to  work  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  their  benefits.  S.  514 
would  take  a  much  more  humane  ap- 
proach to  getting  people  back  to  work 
and  md  us  of  the  assumption  that  indi- 
viduals on  welfare  do  not  want  to 
work;  The  key  is  to  ensure  that  we  do 
not  abt  up  administrative  disincentives 
wliich  discourage  service  to  such  indi- 
viduals, but,  rather,  put  measures  into 
place  which  create  incentives  to  train 
and  to  find  employment  for  the  need- 
iest tmong  us.  The  problem  is  not,  as 
our  past  efforts  have  suggested,  that 
people  do  not  want  to  work,  the  prob- 
lem ifc  that  we  have  created  the  wrong 
administrative  incentives  for  serving 
our  velfare-dependent  population.  We 
are  provided  the  opportunity  by  this 
bill  ti)  begin  to  rectify  those  errors. 

Mr,  President,  I  wish,  again,  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  the  pend- 
ing bill,  and  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Hum^  Resources  for  dealing  with  a 
major  issue  in  a  positive  and  coopera- 
tive manner. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  bringing  forth  this  leg- 
islatfcn  and  am  proud  to  Join  as  a  co- 
spon^r  of  tills  bill  because  it  address- 
es ttie  complicated  issue  of  welfare  de- 
pen^ncy.  I'm  sure  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee ind  its  staff  put  much  time  and 
work  on  this  proposal. 

This  bill  represents  an  important 
step  I  toward  addressing  the  problems 
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of  welfare  dependency.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate thatlso  many  of  our  citizens  must 
rely  on  Government  programs  for 
their  livelihood.  As  most  of  you  are 
aware,  I  have  long  worked  to  reduce 
welfare  dependency,  including  tiiat  in 
the  defesise  industry.  Today's  bill 
won't  help  the  Defense  Department's 
welfare  queens,  but  it  wiU  help  individ- 
uals tnily  in  need  of  a  helping  hand. 

This  biB  gets  at  the  heart  of  the  wel- 
fare problem  by  rewarding  States  for 
developine  programs  which  help  per- 
sons dependent  on  welfare  to  l}ecome 
self-suffioient.  All  people  have  the 
right  to  l(now  the  sense  of  self  respect 
from  briitging  home  their  own  pay- 
check and  supporting  themselves. 

I  also  ^rongly  support  the  part  of 
this  proposal  which  leaves  specific  ini- 
tiatives Mp  to  the  States.  State  legisla- 
tors and  State  Department  of  Human 
Services  officials  know  much  better 
than  we  Washington  politicians  wtiat 
kind  of  programs  work  best  with  their 
citizens.  I 

This  b^ll  represents  good  public 
policy  anid  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Jobs 
for  Emplayable  Dependent  Individuals 
Act,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
JEDI  bill  is  the  first  step  the  Senate 
has  taken  toward  enacting  welfare 
reform  legislation.  Ttiis  is  an  impor- 
tant issue.  Since  the  major  emphasis 
of  welfare  reform  will  be  on  work,  I 
commenq  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  contribution  and  for 
making  this  a  bipartisan  effort. 

Tills  le^slation  should  complement 
whatever  the  Finance  Committee  may 
choose  to  do.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  thefe  has  been  an  agreement 
reached  with  the  Finance  Committee 
on  some  language  relating  to  programs 
under  tiiat  committee's  Jurisdiction. 
This  amendment  should  satisfy  the 
concerns  of  those  of  us  who  serve  on 
that  committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Afdc  Program  itself. 

<J0NCEPT  IS  COMIIKNDABLE 

Mr.  President,  the  JEDI  Program  is 
targeted  ion  hard-core  welfare  recipi- 
ents who  I  have  not  had  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  gain  job  skills  or  actually  par- 
ticipate m  the  work  force.  Both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike,  lilier- 
als  and  conservatives,  have  come  to 
recognizej  the  importance  of  providing 
employment  opportunities  for  women 
who  recave  AFDC  l>enefits.  It  is  not 
doing  them  any  favors  to  keep  them 
on  welfaoe  indefinitely— this  approach 
only  increases  their  dependency  on 
the  syst^,  instead  of  providing  them 
with  an  opportunity  to  join  the  main- 
stream of  our  society. 

iMPOiirAirr  step  in  right  Diaxcnoii 

Mr.  President,  whatever  the  Finance 
Committee  does  from  this  point  on 
with  regard  to  changes  in  the  AFDC 
Program  and  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment Prdgram  will  further  the  efforts 


of  those  who  recognize  the  value  of  a 
strong  work  component  in  any  welfare 
system.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  sup- 
ports the  concept  of  the  JEDI  Pro- 
gram and  supports  this  legislation.  It 
has  Ijeen  a  true  bipartisan  effort  and 
this  Senator  hopes  that  this  type  of 
program  will  be  successful. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  has  requested  a  brief 
quorum  call.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  WiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  leadership,  and  Senator  Hatch. 
Senator  Quatle.  and  others.  We  liave 
a  good,  bipartisan  piece  of  legislation. 
It  does  something  that  is  important  in 
our  country;  that  is,  it  moves  on  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  It  does  it 
not  with  any  huge  step,  but  with  a 
small  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
we  have  to  take  more  small  steps  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  just  came  from  a  hearing  of  the 
subcommittee  I  chair,  where  a  Cleve- 
land executive  has  talked  about  the 
rising  number  of  racial  incidents  in 
Cleveland.  What  is  true  in  Cleveland  is 
true  in  New  York  City,  it  is  true  in 
Boston,  it  is  true  in  Chicago;  it  is  true. 
I  am  sure,  in  LouisvUle  and  the  other 
communities  represented  on  the  floor. 
I  was  on  a  radio  call-in  program  in 
Chicago  recently  and  a  woman  called 
in.  I  was  talking  about  a  jolis  bill  I  had 
introduced.  She  called  in  and  said. 
"You  know  the  reason  I  am  imem- 
ployed?" 
I  said.  "Why?" 

She  said.  "The  blacks  have  all  the 
Jobs.  If  we  had  more  people  worleing. 
we  would  not  have  the  kind  of  racial 
tensions  that  we  have  in  our  society 
today." 

It  is  not  simply  statistics.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  of  a  young  man  I  talked 
to  in  Chicago  by  the  name  of  Willie 
Morris,  who  lives  with  his  mother  and 
his  five  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
and  is  desperate  for  a  job. 

In  talking  to  me.  he  said.  "Last  week 
I  didn't  eat  2  days."  He  said.  "My 
mother  doesn't  know  it.  but  I  didn't 
want  to  take  food  away  from  my 
younger  brothers  and  sisters." 

It  shoiild  not  happen.  A  man  in  Han- 
over PaiiL.  53  years  old,  called  me,  des- 
perate for  a  Job.  This  is  a  middle-class 
white  suburb.  He  said,  because  of  his 


family  finances  his  16-year-old  daugh- 
ter is  threatening  to  commit  suicide, 
and  he  asks,  "Does  anyone  care?"  And 
he  really  was  not  asking  a  question. 
He  was  really  saying,  "No  one  cares." 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President.  I  iiad 
lunch  with  a  group  representing  the 
handicapped  and  they  gave  me  one 
statistic  that  is  astounding.  I  know 
that  handicapped  Americans,  Ameri- 
cans with  disabilities  face  extra  prol}- 
lems  in  employment.  Among  the  em- 
ployable blsu;ks  with  iiandicaps  in  our 
society  today,  the  unemployment  rate 
is  82  percent.  And  of  the  other  18  per- 
cent, the  average  income  is  $4,000  a 
year. 

The  reality  is  we  have  not  made  the 
priority  out  of  employment  that  we 
should.  What  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Hatch— and  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor— and  the  others  have 
put  together  is  a  bill  that  makes  Just  a 
little  more  of  a  priority  in  this  Nation 
of  putting  people  to  work  who  are 
hard  to  employ.  I  think  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant step  in  the  right  direction.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  small  part  of  it. 

S.  514  provides  an  important  first 
step  toward  addressing  the  needs  of 
unemployed  individuals  in  America. 
The  bill  provides  incentive  bonuses  to 
States  that  train  and  successfully 
place  AFDC  and  SSI  recipients  in  jobs, 
focusing  directly  on  individuals  who 
are  most  likely  to  become  long-term 
welfare  recipients  al)sent  such  assist- 
ance. To  he  quite  honest,  this  bill  cor- 
rects a  longstanding  problem  with  the 
Job  Training  and  Partnersliip  Act— 
the  creaming  of  those  least  In  need  of 
services  and  employment  assistance. 
Performance  standards  under  JTPA 
reward  successful  placements  and  so 
they  encourage  those  who  operate  the 
programs  and  contract  with  service 
providers  to  serve  those  who  wiU  be 
more  easily  placed.  I  was  pleased  to 
sponsor  a  provision  in  the  bill  which 
amends  the  performance  standards  in 
JTPA  to  also  acknowledge  training 
programs  which  serve  individuals  with 
remedial  education  needs. 

The  bill  provides  incentive  bonuses 
which  are  funneled  back  to  those 
agencies  and  organizations  which  have 
provided  the  training— be  they  State 
agencies,  educational  institutions,  or 
community-based  organizations.  The 
funds  can  then  be  used  to  expand  or 
enrich  training  programs  for  these 
hard-to-serve  groups. 

In  addition,  S.  514  provides  greater 
flexibility  in  the  JTPA  disadvantaged 
youth  employment  programs.  SDA's 
may  provide  simimer  employment  op- 
portunities to  disadvantaged  youth,  or 
year-round  activities,  or  both. 

While  the  incentive  bonus  and 
summer  youth  employment  provisions 
of  this  bill  provide  an  excellent  first 
step  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  un- 
employed individuals,  they  are  only 
that— a  first  step.  I  am  also  sponsor  of 
two  biUs  which  reach  out  to  displaced 


workers  and  unemployed  individuals 
before  they  are  forced  to  join  the  wel- 
fare roles.  S.  538,  the  Economic  Dislo- 
cation and  Worker  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Act,  provides  reemployment  as- 
sistance—training, counseling,  and 
placement  assistance — to  individuals 
before  they  go  on  imemployment  com- 
pensation due  to  layoff  or  plant  clo- 
sure. 

S.  777,  the  Guaranteed  Job  Opportu- 
nity Act.  provides  an  employment 
safety  net  for  aU  unemployed  individ- 
uals who  are  imable  to  find  work  in 
the  private  sector.  Individuals  would 
not  be  required  to  hit  bottom — eco- 
nomically and  emotionally— before 
being  lifted  up.  The  program  would 
provide  minimum  wage  Jobs  in  public 
sector  projects  for  individuals  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  5  weeks. 

Each  of  these  legislative  proposals 
contribute  to  what  must  be  our  Na- 
tion's highest  priority— putting  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work. 

Again,  I  commend  Senator  Kennedy 
for  his  leadership  and  Senator  £Utch 
and  the  Republicans  for  putting  this 
out  also.  It  is  a  genuine  bipartisan  bill 
that  nudges  us  a  little  more  in  the  di- 
rection that  we  ought  to  go  as  a 
nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EIENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  work  on  this  legis- 
lation and  for  his  comments.  We  are 
prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  also  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  their 
kind  comments.  We  really  do  lyjpreci- 
ate  this  bUl.  It  is  going  to  make  a  lot 
of  difference.  We  are  prepared  to  vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
sides  have  yielded  back  their  time. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  committee  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.   HATCH.   I   move   to  lay   that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
further  amendments  are  in  order.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
tliird  time. 
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The  PRESDDINO  OFFICER.  The 
hill  havtag  been  re«d  the  third  time. 
the  questfon  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  yeas  and  najn  have  been  or- 
dered. The  (HeA  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislattve  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  frtnn  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bii«h]  is  neoenarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Bmml.  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  99, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoIloUl  Vote  No.  61  Leg.] 
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The  bill  (&  514).  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

&514 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ttepreaentaHve$   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembted, 

SROKTTTrUC 

Sicnoii  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Jobs  for  Employmble  Dependent  bkUTid- 
uids  Act". 

mCBRIVB  Bonus  IHTmxifZIlT  FOR 
mFLOTASLK  DSTKntBTT  UIBlVU)OAI.8 

8r.  2.  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(bereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  UUe  V  and  aU  lefer- 
enoes  tliereto  as  title  VI, 

(2)  oy  redesignating  seeUons  501.  502.  503. 
and  504  as  sections  Ml.  602. 603.  and  604.  re- 
vectively.  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  title  IV  ttic  following 
new  UUe 


;  V-JOB8  FOR  EMPLOTABU:  DB- 
)ENT    INDIVIDDALS    INCENTIVE 
BO jfUS  PROGRAM 

"STATKlfEMT  Ot  PUBPOSX 

i.  501.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
entitle  each  State  to  the  payment  of  a 
bonu^  for  the  successful  Job  placement  of 
certati  employable  dependent  individuals. 

"njiGniuTT  BASIS  POK  iMcnrnvB  soirus 


u. 


"Sbc.  502.  (a)  An  Individual  who  is  a  head 
of  a  household  stiall  be  eligible  to  be  count- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  a  payment  of  an  In- 
centlvie  bonus  under  this  title  if  the  individ- 
ual—1 

"(laA)  has  received  l>enefits  continuously 
undeii- 

"(1)  a  State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of 
UUe  tV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  relating 
to  th<  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren ilrogram.  or 

"(ii)  section  412(e)  of  the  ImmigraUon  and 
NaUo^ality  Act.  relating  to  cash  assistance 
and  njedical  assistance  to  refugees, 
for  at  least  2  years  prior  to  participation  in 
education,  training,  and  supportive  services 
designed  to  provide  Jobs  for  such  individ- 
uals: and 

"<B|  lias  no  work  ext>erience  for  the  year 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  is  made:  or 

"(2XA)  receives  benefits  at  the  time  the 
determination  of  eligibility  under  this  UUe 
is  ma4e  under  a  State  plan  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  relating 
to  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren tpogram,  or  section  412(e)  of  the  Immi- 
gntio|i  and  Nationality  Act.  relating  to  cash 
assistance  and  medical  assistance  to  refu- 
gees, and 

"(BXhas— 

"(i)  |iot  attained  22  years  of  age. 

"(ii)lnot  completed  secondary  school  or  its 
equivalent,  and 

"(ill  no  woric  experience  for  the  year  pre- 
cedini  the  year  for  which  the  determination 
of  elii  bility  under  this  title  is  made;  and 

"(3)  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(c). 

"(b)  An  individual  who  is  blind  or  disabled 
absD  le  eligible  to  be  counted  for  the  pur- 
pose f  a  payment  of  an  incentive  bonus 
under  this  UUe  if  the  individual— 

"(1)  A)  has  received  benefits  continuously 
under  UUe  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
relatiig  to  supplemental  security  income 
progn|m  for  at  least  2  years  prior  to  partici- 
patioQ  in  education,  training,  and  support 
services  designed  to  provide  jobs  for  such  in- 
dividuals: and 

"(B)l  has  no  worlt  experience  for  the  year 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  is  made;  or 

"(2)tA)  receives  benefits  at  the  time  the 
deten*inaUon  of  eligibility  under  this  tiUe 
is  made  under  tiUe  XVI  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  relating  to  supplemental  security 
Income,  and 

"(Blhas- 

"(i)  pot  attained  22  years  of  age. 

"(li)  no  work  experience  for  the  year  pre- 
cedina  the  year  for  wlilch  the  determination 
of  elifl  bility  imder  this  title  is  made;  and 

"(3)  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(d). 

"(c)  lAn  individual  meets  the  requirements 
of  pamgraph  (3)  of  subsecUon  (a)  if  the  in- 
dividual— 

"(1)  participates  in  education,  training, 
and  supportive  services  designed  to  provide 
Jobs  fir  such  individuals: 
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"(2)  ia  ilaced  in  nonsulisidized  employ- 
ment for  a^  least  1  year  after  such  participa- 
tion; 

"(3)  receives  from  the  employment  de- 
scribed in  clause  (2)  income  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  amount  of  cash  benefits 
wtiich  the  family  received  in  the  preceding 
year  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Seciulty  Act.  relating  to  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  program,  or  section 
412(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  relating  to  cash  assistance  and  medical 
assistance  to  refugees;  and 

"(4)  no  longer  qualifies  for  t]eneflts  de- 
scril>ed  in  <^auae  (3). 

"(d)  An  individual  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  if  the  in- 
dividual— I 

"(1)  participates  in  education,  training, 
and  support  services  designed  to  provide 
Jobs  for  su^h  individuals; 

"(2)  is  placed  in  employment  or  supported 
employmeiit  (as  such  term  is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 7(18)  of  the  RehabiUUtion  Act  of  1973) 
for  at  least  1  year  after  such  participation; 

"(3)  receives  from  the  employment  de- 
scribed in  I  clause  (2)  income  equal  to  or 
greater  th^n  the  amount  of  cash  benefits 
which  the  Individual  received  imder  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  relating  to 
supplemental  security  income:  and 

"(4)  no  longer  qualifies  for  benefits  de- 
scribed in  dause  (3). 

"(e)  Each  State  shall  be  entiUed  to  (sub- 
ject to  fluids  provided  in  iu>propriation 
Acts)  receKe  an  in<%ntive  bonus  payment 
for  the  placement  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  jof  this  title  of  individuals  who 
are  eligible!  under  this  section. 

"(f)  An  individual  shall  not  l>e  consi<}ered 
to  meet  ttie  requirements  of  sulisection 
(c)(1)  or  (4X1)  if  the  individual  participates 
in  employilient-related  services  and  acUvi- 
ties  in  a  program  established  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
preceding  tentence.  an  individual's  receipt 
of  medical  services  under  tiUe  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  registration  for  man- 
power services,  training,  employment,  and 
other  employment-related  activities  pursu- 
ant to  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  not  be 
treated  as  parUcipation  in  employment-re- 
lated servioes  and  activities  in  a  program  es- 
talilished  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"AlfOUHT  OF  nfcximvK  Boirus 

"Sec.  503*  (a)  The  amount  of  the  Incentive 
bonus  paid  to  each  State  under  this  titie 
shall  beeqaal  to— 

"(1)  75  oercent  of  the  placement  bonus 
base  for  each  successful  placement  of  an  in- 
dividual described  in  section  502; 

"(2)  50  percent  of  the  placement  bonus 
base  for  the  second  continuous  year  of  such 
employment;  and 

"(3)  25  percent  of  the  placonent  bonus 
base  for  the  third  continuous  year  of  such 
employment. 

in  excess  of  the  numl)er  of  such  placements 
made  in  fiqc&l  year  1986  or  such  other  l>ase 
period  as  provided  by  agreement  between 
the  Oovenjor  and  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
placement  bonus  base— 

"(1)  for  an  individual  who  qualifies  under 
section  502Ca>(l)  is  eqiuJ  to  the  sum  of  the 
Federal  contribution  to  amounts  received  by 
the  individual  and  the  family  of  such  indi- 
vidual under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
relating  to.  aid  to  families  with  dep^ent 
children,  of  under  section  412(e>  of  the  Im- 
migration »nd  Nationality  Act.  relating  to 
cash  assistance  and  medical  assistance  to 
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refugees,  or  both,  for  the  2  fiscal  years  prior 
to  the  determination  made  under  section 
502  divided  by  2;  and 

"(2)  for  an  individual  who  qualifies  under 
secUon  502(a)(2)  shall  be  the  annual 
amount  to  which  such  individual  would 
have  been  entiUed  for  one  year  at  the  time 
of  the  determination  of  eligibility  of  the  in- 
dividual, if  such  individual  has  not  received 
the  benefiU  described  in  section  502(aK2) 
for  the  prior  year,  xinder  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  relating  to  the 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram, or  secUon  412(e)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  relating  to  cash  assist- 
ance and  medical  assistance  to  refugees. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
placement  bonus  base— 

"(1)  for  an  individual  who  qualifies  under 
section  502(bKl)  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
Federal  contribution  to  amounts  received  by 
the  individual  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  relating  to  supplemental  sec»>- 
rity  income  for  the  two  fiscal  years  prior  to 
the  determination  made  under  section  502 
divided  by  2:  and 

"(2)  for  an  individual  who  qualifies  under 
section  502(b)(2)  shall  be  the  annual 
amount  to  which  such  individual  would 
have  been  entiUed  for  one  year  at  the  time 
of  the  determination  of  eligibility  of  the  In- 
dividual. If  such  Individual  has  not  received 
the  benefits  described  In  section  502(bK2) 
for  the  prior  year  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  relating  to  supplemental 
security  income. 

"APFUCATIORS  AND  VXRITICATION  REQVIKSD 

"Sbc.  504.  (a)  Each  SUte  providing  train- 
ing to  individuals  qualifying  for  the  incen- 
tive ttonus  under  this  title  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  an  application  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require.  Each  such  applica- 
tion shall— 

"(1)  set  forth  the  bonus  base  for  the  place- 
ment of  individuals  qualifying  under  this 
UUe  in  the  SUte; 

"(2)  set  forth  the  nonsubsldized  employ- 
ment or  supported  employment  (as  such 
term  is  defined  In  section  7(18)  of  the  Retia- 
billtetion  Act  of  1973)  for  each  such  individ- 
ual and  the  annual  amount  earned; 

"(3)  set  forth  the  amount  of  cash  benefits 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  relating  to  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  program,  or  section 
412(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  relating  to  cash  assistance  and  medical 
assistance  to  refugees,  received  by  each  indi- 
vidual placed  pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection  and  the  amount  of  cash  benefits 
under  Utle  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
relating  to  benefits  for  disabled  individuals 
under  the  supplemental  security  income 
program  received  by  each  Individual  placed 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection: 

"(4)  descriije  the  arrangements  for  carry- 
ing out  sections  502(cKl)  and  502(dXl)  re- 
lating to  the  provision  of  education,  train- 
ing, and  suppoitlve  services:  and 

"(5)  set  forth  such  additional  Information 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  Ije  necessary. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
appUcaUon  under  this  section  without  ade- 
quate verification  of  the  placements  de- 
scril)ed  in  the  application  of  the  State  made 
under  subsection  (a). 

"PATMKRTS 

"Sbc.  505.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  (sub- 
ject to  funds  provided  in  appropriaUon 
Acts)  to  each  SUte  the  amount  to  wtiich 
the  SUte  is  entiUed  by  reason  of  an  appUca- 
Uon approved  under  section  504. 


"RBSBRVATIOR  OP  IMCBimTB  BOKUS;  USB  OP 


"Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Governor  shall  reserve 
an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  amount  the 
SUte  receives  for  Incentive  bonuses  under 
section  505  and  shall  distribute  such  incen- 
tive bonus  amounts  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b). 

"(bXl)  The  Governor  shall,  from  the 
amount  reserved  under  suliaection  (a),  set 
aside  an  amount,  not  to  exceed  IS  percent 
of  the  amount  so  reserved  in  each  fiscal 
year,  for  distribution  to  participating  SUte 
agencies  to  support  the  costs  of  esUblishing 
and  maintaining  systems  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  program  under  ttiis  title, 
including  technical  assistance,  management 
information  systems,  postprogram  followup 
activities,  and  research  and  evaluation  ac- 
tivities. 

"(2)  The  Governor  shall  distribute  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amount  so  reserved  in  each 
fiscal  year  to  participating  agencies,  private 
industry  councils  in  service  delivery  areas, 
and  service  providers.  Including  community- 
based  organizations,  who  contribute  to  the 
program  authorized  by  this  tiUe. 

"(c)  Funds  distributed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (b)  may  be  used  only 
for  outreach,  basic  and  remedial  educaUon. 
including  language  training  for  limited  Eng- 
lish proficient  Individuals,  training  and  sup- 
portive services,  including  chUd  care  and 
transporUtlon,  designed  to  prepare  partici- 
pants for,  or  place  individuals  in,  jobs. 

"EVALUATIOM  OF  PROCRAM 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  directly 
or  by  contract  or  other  arrangement,  con- 
duct a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  program 
authorized  by  this  title. 

•(b)  Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Utle.  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  evaluation  activiUes  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a)  and  the  results 
of  such  activities,  together  with  an  analysis 
on  the  costs  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  title  and  the  savings  in  payments  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
relating  to  the  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  program,  under  section  412(e) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  re- 
lating to  cash  assistance  and  medical  assist- 
ance to  refugees,  or  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  relating  to  supplemental 
security  income  program.". 

PROVISIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  ASSISTANCE  TO 
RARD-TO-SERVB  INDIVIDUALS  AND  WXLFARB 
RECIPIENTS 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(cXl)  For  program  years  beginning  July 
1,  1988,  and  thereafter,  the  allotment  from 
funds  appropriated  for  such  program  year 
of  a  SUte  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
that  the  unexpended  balance  at  the  «id  of 
the  program  year  prior  to  the  program  year 
for  which  the  determination  under  this  sub- 
section is  made  exceeds  20  percent  of  the 
SUte's  allocation  for  ttiat  fiscal  year  and 
the  unexpended  balance  from  the  program 
year  prior  to  that  program  year. 

"(2)  Amounts  available  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  reallot- 
ted  to  SUtes  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  SUtes'  need  lor  and  ability  to  use  the 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202(bX3XB)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  including  Incentives  for  serving 
liard-to-serve  individuals"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "and  incentives  for  serving  in- 


creased numbers  of  hard-to-serve  individ- 
uals, particularly  long-term  welfare  recipi- 
ents. Including  UUe  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  relating  to  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  and  title  XVI  relating  to 
supplementary  security  income", 
(c)  Section  106(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  provide  improved  informaUon  and 
technical  assistance  on  performance  stand- 
ards adjustment  approaches; 

"(B)  collect  daU  that  better  q>ecifies 
hard-to-serve  individuals  and  long-term  wel- 
fare dependency;  and 

"(C)  provide  guidance  on  setting  perform- 
ance goals  at  the  service  provider  level  that 
encourages  increased  service  to  the  liard-to- 
serve,  particularly  long-term  welfare  recipi- 
ents, including  tiUe  IV  of  the  Social  Seoiri- 
ty  Act  relating  to  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  and  tlUe  XVI  relating  to 
supplementary  security  income. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  reexamine  per- 
formance standards  to  ensure  that  such 
standards  provide  maximum  flexibility  in 
serving  the  hard-to-serve,  particularly  long- 
term  welfare  recipients,  including  tiUe  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  ctiildren  and  UUe 
XVI  relating  to  supplementary  security 
income.". 

(d)  Section  106  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1X1)  The  basic  measure  of  performance 
for  adult  educaUon  programs  under  section 
204  shall  be  the  attainment  of  educational 
competence  In  reading,  writing,  and  compu- 
Utlon,  including,  where  appropriate,  acqui- 
slUon  of  the  graduate  equivalency  degree  in 
order  to  reduce  welfare  dependency  by  in- 
creasing Individual  employability.  In  order 
to  determine  whether  the  basic  measures 
are  achieved,  the  Secretary  stiall  prescribe  » 
standards  on  the  basis  of  appropriate  fac- 
tors which  should  Include:  (A)  satisfactory 
progress  toward  mastering  the  basic  aca- 
demic competencies,  (B)  measured  progress 
ttirough  each  grade  level,  (C)  retenUon  in 
the  program  and  placement.  If  possible,  in 
employment,  and  (D)  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  the  graduate  equivalency  degree. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  tills  sulisection  shall  be 
construed  to  modify  the  performance  stand- 
ard prescribed  in  subsection  (b)  of  tliis  sec- 
tion.". 

AFDC/SSI  AND  SUlOfXR  YOUTH  PBOCRAK 

Sec.  4.  (a)  This  secUon  may  be  cited  as  the 
■AFDC/SSI  and  Summer  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Training  AmendmenU  of  1987". 

(b)  Section  104(b)  of  the  Act  U  amended— 

(1)  by  strDcing  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9); 

(2)  by  strilUng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(11)  for  service  delivery  areas  Intending 
to  operate  or  operating  a  program  under 
section  254,  a  comprehensive  plan  of  service 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 254(cXl).". 

(c)  Section  IOS(bXl)  of  tlie  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  ttie  end  of 
clause  (O). 
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<a>  by  strikinc  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
dauw  (E)  and  Insertinc  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
or^.and 

(3)  by  inaerting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtaig  new  dauae: 

"(F)  for  aerviee  ddlvery  areas  intending  to 
operate  or  operating  a  program  under  sec- 
tion SS4.  the  plan  (or  modification)  does  not 
Indude  the  reqnired  comprehensive  plan  of 
■ovlee  (in  aoeortance  with  the  requiie- 
raenU  of  section  2S4(cXl)).". 

(d)  Section  106(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  by  strlktng  out  "also"  in  paragraph  (2) 

of  such  sutaMCtloo. 

(S)  by  inaerting  in  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
subsection  after  "programs"  the  first  time  it 
appears  the  foUowlnr-  "under  part  A  of  title 
IT*. 

(S)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  of  such 
subsection  as  paragraph  (4),  and 

(4)  by  insntinfc  after  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  subsection  the  following  new  para- 
graph (3): 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  prescribe 
standards  for  evaluating  the  performance  of 
the  AFDC  youth  and  SSI  youth  employ- 
ment and  timinlng  program  under  section 
254.  In  prescribing  such  standards,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  rteBignat.f  ffectors  which,  in  addi- 
Uon  to  appropriate  utQtaation  of  the  factors 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  may  in- 
clude, to  the  extent  practicable,  measures  of 
basic  education  gains  and  reduced  welfare 
dependency.". 

(e)  Section  302(bK3XB)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "under  this  title" 
after  "programs"  where  it  first  appears. 

(fXl)  Part  B  of  UUe  n  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Past  B— Suimaa  »mo  AFDC/SSI  Youth 
EnnoTMKirT  ars  Taauniro  PaoosAifs 

"Saa  2S1.  (a)  The  purpose  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  section  253  is  to— 

"(1)  enhance  the  basic  educational  skills 
of  youth: 

"(2)  encourage  school  completion,  or  en- 
rollment In  supplementary  or  alternative 
school  programs:  and 

"(3)  provide  eligible  youth  with  exposure 
to  the  world  of  work. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  purposes  described 
above,  the  programs  assisted  under  section 
254  are  intended  to— 

"(1)  provide  AFDC  and  SSI  youth  with 
the  skills  neocMary  for  entering  the  labor 
force: 

"(2)  assist  AFDC  and  SSI  youth  in  ad- 
dressing problems  which  prevent  them  from 
becoming  productive  members  of  society: 
and 

"(3)  reduce  welfare  dependency  by  target- 
ing resources  to  help  these  AFDC  and  SSI 
youth,  including  young  mothers  receiving 
AFDC  or  SSI,  who  face  multiple  barriers  to 
employment. 

"AirrBouzATioii  or  apfhofriatioiis: 
ALLoniBrr  ahd  allocation 

"Sic  252.  (a)  From  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  section  3(b),  the  Secretary  shaU 
first  allocate  to  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  the  Freely  Associated 
States  (Republic  of  the  Mamhrnii  islands 
and  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia), 
the  Republic  of  Palau.  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  and  entities  eligible  under  sec- 
tion 401  the  same  percentage  of  funds  as 
were  available  to  such  areas  and  entities  for 
the  programs  under  this  part  in  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  made. 

"(b)  The  remainder  of  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  3(b)  shall  be  allotted 


amon4  States  in  accordance  with  section 
201(b)  and  allocated  among  service  delivery 
areas  within  States  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion a^3(a)  (2).  (3).  and  (4). 

"Sm^m  TOUTH  KMPLOYllZirT  AMD  TRAINING 
'  PROOHAM 

"See.  253.  (aKl)  Funds  available  under 
this  part  may  be  used  f  or— 

"(A)  basic  and  remedial  education,  institu- 
tional and  on-the-job  training,  work  experi- 
ence Brograms,  employment  counseling,  oc- 
cupatlonal  training,  preparation  for  work, 
outre4ch  and  enrollment  activities,  employ- 
abOity  assessment.  Job  referral  and  place- 
ment. Job  search  and  Job  club  activities,  and 
any  ol(her  employment  or  job  training  activ- 
ity designed  to  give  employment  to  eligible 
individuals  or  prepare  them  for.  and  place 
them  in,  employment;  and 

"(B>  supportive  services  necessary  to 
enable  such  individuals  to  participate  in  the 
progrgm. 

"(3)  I A  service  delivery  area  shall  assess 
the  rehding,  writing,  and  mathematics  skill 
levels  of  eligible  participants  in  programs 
funded  by  this  part  and  shall  expend  funds 
(from  this  Act  or  otherwise  available  to  the 
service  delivery  area,  or  both)  for  basic  and 
remedial  education  as  described  in  the  job 
training  plan  under  section  104. 

"(b)<l)  Programs  under  this  section  shall 
be  conducted  during  the  summer  months, 
except  that  a  service  delivery  area  may— 

"(A)  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  local 
educalUonal  agency  that  operates  its  schools 
on  a  year-round  full-time  basis,  offer  the 
prognims  under  this  section  to  participants 
during  a  vacation  period  treated  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  summer  vacation;  or 

"(B)l  use  all  or  part  of  the  fimds  under 
this  ptLTt  for  conducting  year  round  exem- 
plary youth  programs  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 205  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
individuals  eligible  under  this  section  shall 
be  ecdnomically  disadvantaged  youth  con- 
sistent with  section  4(8)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)lEaigible  individuals  aged  14  or  15 
shall,  (f  appropriate  and  set  forth  in  the  job 
trainidg  plan,  be  eligible  for  summer  youth 
prograns  under  this  section. 

"(cXl)  Private  industry  councils  estab- 
lished'under  title  I,  chief  elected  officials. 
State  Job  coordinating  councils,  and  Gover- 
nors ^lall  have  the  same  authority,  duties, 
and  rcEponsibilities  with  respect  to  planning 
and  administration  of  funds  available  under 
this  section  as  private  Industry  councils, 
chief  elected  officials.  State  Job  training  co- 
ordinating councils,  and  Governors  have  for 
funds  available  under  part  A  of  title  II. 

"(2)  on  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragHaph  (1),  each  service  delivery  area 
shall  establish  written  program  goals  and 
objectives  which  shall  be  used  for  evaluat- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  programs  conducted 
under .  this  section.  Such  goals  and  objec- 
tives ifay  include— 

"(A)|  improvement  in  school  retention  and 
completion; 

"(B)  improvement  in  academic  perform- 
ance, ibcluding  reading,  writing,  and  mathe- 
matics comprehension; 

"(C)  improvement  in  employability  skills; 
and 

"(D)|  demonstrated  coordination  with 
other  Community  service  organizations  such 
as  loc$i  educational  agencies,  law  enforce- 
ment Agencies,  and  drug  and  lUcohol  preven- 
tion aad  treatment  programs. 

'ATDCf  SSI  TOUTH  EMFLOTMENT  AND  TRAINING 
FROGRAIi 

"Ssd  254.  (a)  In  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of 
the  se  rvices  for  youth  available  in  accord- 
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ance  with  fection  253,  each  service  delivery 
area  may  ilect  to  use  funds  available  to  it 
under  this  part  for  the  program  described  in 
this  section. 

"(bXl)  The  program  under  this  section 
may  be  ootiducted  on  a  year-round  basis. 

"(2)  An  individual  shall  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  I  the  program  under  this  section 
only  if— 

"(A)  sucl^  Individual  is  aged  16  through  21, 
or  if  appropriate  and  set  forth  in  the  job 
training  plan,  such  individual  is  aged  14 
through  21i 

"(B)  sucfi  individual  is  receiving  pay- 
ments, or  buch  individual  is  an  individual 
whose  nee4s  are  considered  in  determining 
payments,  made  under  the  program  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  under  a 
SUte  plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  relating  to  supple- 
mental aeciirity  income,  and 

"(C)  such  individual  is  at  risk  of  becoming 
a  long-ten*  welfare  recipient  or  long-term 
unemployed. 

"(c)  A  service  delivery  area  electing  to  op- 
erate a  program  imder  this  section  shall— 

"(1)  des<^be  in  its  Job  training  plan  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  service  containing- 

"(A)  the  process  for  assessing  the  needs  of 
each  participant  (Including  educational, 
training,  onployment,  and  social  service 
needs);        1 

"(B)  thej  services  (including  supportive 
services  necessary  to  enable  such  individuals 
to  participate  in  the  program)  and  activities 
to  be  prov^ed,  including  the  agencies  that 
will  provide  such  services,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  length  of  time  service  will  be  provid- 
ed to  the  participant;  and 

"(C)  goal*  to  be  attained,  including  the  in- 
termediate success  points  to  be  pursued 
during  the  Course  of  participation;  and 

"(2)  provide  the  necessary  services,  where 
the  assessment  of  the  participant  pursuant 
to  subsection  (cXlXA)  indicates  a  need,  in- 
cluding where  appropriate— 

"(A)  basic  and  remedial  education: 

"(B)  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  counseling; 

"(C)  child  care  classes;  and 

"(D)  life  ikills  planning  classes. 

"(d)  Fui^  available  for  the  program 
under  this  section  may  be  used  to  provide, 
in  addition  to  the  services  required  under 
subsection  |c),  the  following  services: 

"(1)  clas^xK>m  training,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, work  eptperience,  job  search  assistance, 
employmei*  counseling,  world-of-work  ori- 
entation, any  of  the  activities  described 
under  section  205  of  this  Act.  and  any  other 
educational,  employment,  or  job  training  ac- 
tivity desighed  to  prepare  participants  for, 
or  place  individuals  in,  employment;  and 

"(2)  othe^  supportive  services  for  such  in- 
dividuals.   I 

"(e)  Private  industry  councils  established 
under  title  I.  chief  elected  officials.  State 
Job  training  coordinating  councils,  and  Gov- 
ernors shall  have  the  same  authority, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
planning  and  administration  of  fimds  avail- 
able under  this  section  as  private  industry 
councils,  chief  elected  officials.  State  Job 
training  coordinating  councils,  and  Gover- 
nors  have  (or  funds  available  under  part  A 
of  title  II,  except  that  private  industry 
councils  shioi  have  the  additional  responsi- 
bility undei-  this  section  of  ensuring  that 
the  Job  training  plan  provide  for  coordina- 
tion of  serrice  delivery  areas,  local  welfare 
agencies,  and  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  planining.  program  design,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  participants. 


"(f)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  issue  reg- 
ulations Jointly  relating  to  the  safeguarding 
and  sharing,  between  service  delivery  areas 
and  agencies  administering  a  plan  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
of  information  concerning  programs  imder 
this  part  that  is  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  such  programs,  and  of  the 
State  plans  approved  under  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Act  relat- 
ing to  part  B  of  title  H  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Pakt  B—SvtnoH  AND  AFDC/SSI  Yovth 

EUPLOYMKNT  AMD  TRAjmHO  PROOKAMS 

"Sec  2S1.  Purposes. 

"Sec  252.  Authorization  of  apprxjpriation; 

allotment  and  allocation. 
"Sec  253.  Summer  youth  employment  and 

training  program. 
"Sec  254.  AFDC/SSI  youth  employment  and 

f  rainiTtp  program. ". 
(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 1987. 

CONTORMING  AMENDIfXNTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  104(b)  of  the  Act  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (b))  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (7),  (8),  (9), 
(10).  and  (11)  as  clauses  (8).  (9).  (10),  (11), 
and  (12).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  clause  (6)  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(7)  a  description  of  the  procedures  and 
methods  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
title  V.  relating  to  incentive  bonus  payments 
for  employable  dependent  individuals:". 

(b)  Section  106(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  In  prescribing  performance  standards 
imder  this  section  for  programs  authorized 
by  section  109  and  title  V,  relating  to  the 
placement  of  certain  employable  dependent 
Individuals,  the  Secretvy  shall  weigh  the 
placement  of  such  individuals  in  accordance 
with  the  average  cost  of  successful  place- 
ment of  such  individuals  compared  to  the 
average  cost  of  successful  placement  of  Indi- 
viduals eligible  for  services  under  part  A  of 
title  II  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  Section  121(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respectively: 
and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  State  plan  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
wiU  encourage  the  successful  carrying  out 
of- 

"(A)  training  activities  for  employable  de- 
pendent individuals  whose  placement  is  the 
basis  for  the  payment  to  the  State  of  the  in- 
centive bonus  authorized  by  title  V;  and 

"(B)  the  training  services,  outreach  activi- 
ties, and  preemployment  supportive  services 
furnished  to  such  individuals.". 

(d)  Section  164  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "titles  II  and  III"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "tiUes  II.  Ill,  and  V". 

(e)  Section  3  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (f );  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  title  V  of  this  Act.". 

(f  XI)  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 


"OONSTRUCnON 

"Sec.  172.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be 
construed  In  any  way  to  limit  the  right  of 
persons  to  remain  eligible  for  assistance 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
relating  to  Medicaid  pursuant  to  section 
1619(b)  of  such  Act. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  under 
this  Act  for  the  ongoing  support  services 
provided  to  handicapped  individuals  placed 
in  supported  employment,  as  such  term  is 
defined  in  secUon  7(18)  of  the  RehablliU- 
tlon  Act  of  1973.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  item  "Sec  171." 
the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  172.  Construction.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  re<»nsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  establish  an  incen- 
tive bonus  for  the  successful  place- 
ment of  certain  employable  dependent 
individuals,  to  add  an  enriched  pro- 
gram option  of  employment  and  train- 
ing for  AFDC/SSI  youth  and  to  the 
summer  youth  employment  and  train- 
ing program,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  managers.  Senator  Kennzdt,  Sen- 
ator MoYNiHAU,  Senator  Hatch,  and 
Senator  Quayle,  and  commend  them 
on  a  job  well  done.  They  have  demon- 
strated skill,  knowledge,  and  master 
craftsmanship.  It  is  a  good  product.  It 
is  an  important  piece  of  legislation. 
Again  I  thank  them. 


have  any  suggestion  at  the  inoment 
with  respect  to  these  joint  resolutions? 

Mr.  HEDLMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
him  very  much.  I  really  do  not,  be- 
cause some  Senators  have  indicated 
they  want  to  speak  at  some  length.  I 
believe  that  as  we  move  into  this, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
time.  But  at  the  moment,  no. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  weU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  will  Just  proceed 
and  feel  our  way. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yielding. 

Let  me  say  I  am  one  of  the  Senators 
who  t>elieves  these  issues  are  extreme- 
ly important  in  terms  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country.  They  are  not 
trivial  and  the  implications  of  even 
having  the  debate  are  very  substantiaL 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  agree  to  a 
limited  time.  I  have  no  idea  how  much 
time  will  be  required,  but  I  think 
many  Senators  would  want  to  be 
heard  in  the  event  we  are  to  get  into 
these  issues  at  all.  which  in  my  own 
judgment  would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

We  will  pr(x«ed  shortly  then  in  all 
likelih(x>d  to  take  up  one  of  the  three 
Joint  resolutions.  At  the  moment  there 
are  Senators  who  wish  to  speak  out  of 
order,  and  who  wish  to  introduce  bills 
and  resolutions. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  the  floor  and  hold  it  while 
other  Senators  wish  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend  while  the  Senate 
comes  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  will  not  detain  Senators  who  wish 
to  speak. 

There  are  three  joint  resolutions  on 
the  calendar  which  \mder  the  law  are 
entitled  to  10  hours  on  each  and  any 
Senator  may  move  to  call  up  these  res- 
olutions. They  are  privileged  resolu- 
tions. 

I  am  hoping  that  a  time  agreement 
can  be  worked  out  whereby  the  10 
hours  can  be  (»nsiderably  reduced, 
and  I  have  been  discussing  this  matter 
with  the  Republican  leader  and  with 
Senator  Helms  and  others.  There  are 
Senators  at  the  moment  who  wish  to 
speak  out  of  order. 

I  take  the  floor  at  this  moment  to 
inform  Senators  that  there  will  be 
other  rollcall  votes  this  afternoon. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  HklmsI.  Does  he 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  conduct  of  morn- 
ing business,  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes 
each  and  that  the  period  not  extend 
beyond  9  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING 
REQUESTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in 
my  hands  14  unanimous  consent  re- 
quests for  committees  to  meet.  These 
all  have  been  cleared  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  and  each  of  these  requests 
bears  the  initials  of  someone  repre- 
senting the  majority  leader.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na is  standing  in  the  leader's  place.  As 
the  acting  Republican  leader,  would 
he  approve  the  consent  of  these  re- 
quests en  bl(K  with  the  understanding 
that  they  be  spread  severally  in  the 
Record  and  that  we  may  proceed  im- 
mediately to  clear  them? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  is  thoroughly 
agreeable  to  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MATSumoA).  Without  objection,  it  is 
ao  ordered. 

(The  cominlttee  meeting  requests 
are  printed  in  today's  Rbcord  under 
Routine  Morning  Business.) 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
this  has  been  cleared  with  the  distin- 
guished ehatnnan.  Mr.  Pnx.  that  the 
Seaate  proceed  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 92  first 

Mr.  PELIi.  Tes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  And  then  to  Senate 
Jdnt  ResolutlCHis  9Q  and  91. 

Before  I  do  that.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanfnww  consent  that  I  may  yield 
for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes  to  my 
good  friend.  Mr.  Daschlx.  for  some 
ntonoing  budneBS. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tea. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  saw 
the  majority  leader's  announcement 
fnmi  ivstairs  that  he  was  going  to  go 
to  morning  business  f  <»-  a  period  not  to 
exceed  3  minutes.  I  have  come  down 
and  I  wonder  if  I  could  follow  Mr. 
Daschls. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes:  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  then  to  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  not  to 
exceed  3  minutes  each.  And  I  ask  that 
I  may  retain  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICTER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
renogniufd. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  I  thank  the  Chair  for  the 
time. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Daschle  are 
printed  later  in  the  Rscobo  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  BUls  and 
Joint  Resolutions.) 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor,  with  the  same  understand- 
ing, that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  may  proceed  as  in 
morning  business  and  may  be  permit- 
ted to  qjeak^^^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  and  I  thank 
Uie  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wallop  are 
printed  later  in  today's  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.) 


DISAPPROVAL  OP  PRESIDENTIAL 
CERTIFICATION— MEXICX> 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
that  all  parties  who  are  closest  In- 


tionf  have  been  informed  that  I 
should  move  now  to  proceed  to  the 
conaderation  of  one  of  them,  and  I  am 
toldjby  the  parties  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  ivoceed  with  Calendar  Order  No. 
72.  \ti.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  ttuX  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  iconsideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  t2.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  92. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICJER.  With- 
out abjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  f qllows: 

C^ndar  Order  No.  7a.  Senate  Joint  Reao- 
lutioii  92,  disapproving  the  certification  by 
the  president  under  section  481(h)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  jjoint  resolution  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  with  an  amendment  to 


fuUy  with  the  United 
States,"  |to  use  the  expression  in  the 
provision  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1986.  jl  believe,  however,  that  simi- 
lar conclusions  might  be  made  if  closer 
scrutiny  lis  given  to  some  of  the  other 
countries  covered  by  the  administra- 
tion's certification.  We  should  be  de- 
manding better  and  more  complete  co- 
operation from  all  the  countries  that 
are  invoUred  in  narcotics  production  or 
in  the  narcotics  trade,  but  I  have  res- 
ervations about  selecting  out  certain 
countries  for  sanction. 

From  |he  foreign  policy  standpoint. 
I  believej  that  it  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  pur  relations  with  these  coun- 
tries, an^  I  also  include  relations  con- 
cerning I  antinarcotics  activities,  to 
allow  this  issue  to  affect  our  security 
and  the  kinds  of  cooperation  we  have 
received  In  many  areas. 


_^_,.       „    ,,     .,..,,  ^       At  the  appropriate  time.  I  will  move 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and    to  table  this  and  the  other  Joint  reso- 
inseft  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following:  intinn      I 


following: 

That  the  Congrtas  hereby  disapprDves  of  the 
deterrnination  of  the  President  loith  respect 
to  Mexico  a*  contained  in  the  certification 
re«it#ed  by -section  481  (hJ  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistamce  Act  of  1961,  received  by  the  Con- 
great  on  March  2,  1987;  unless  the  President 
(It  formally  notifies  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  in  writing,  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  resolution  into  law,  that  he  will  reexam- 
ine the  certification  of  March  2,  1987,  with 
respect  to  Mexico;  and  <2)  shall  provide  such 
committees  in  uiriting  within  ninety  days 
foUoving  such  notification  with  the  de- 
tailed result^of  the  reexamination,  includ- 
ing (9,)  the  iiefinition  of  the  term  "full  coop- 
erati9n"  as  contained  in  Public  Law  99-570; 
(h)  any  nondrug  interdiction  and  eradica- 
tion matters  which  he  took  into  consider- 
ation in  making  the  certification  with  re- 
spect to  Mexico  on  March  2,  1987;  and  (c)  a 
detailed  description  of  the  programs  which 
the  Oovemment  of  Mexico  has  undertaken 
or  w4l  undertake  within  the  next  thirty  days 
in  oMer  to  correct  any  deficiencies  in  its 
drug  interdiction  and  eradication  efforts. 

TWe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  pending.  The 
statute  governing  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  does  not  permit  amend- 
ments. The  committee  amendment 
falisi 

W^o  yields  time? 

Ttte  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

RKaDLunoifs  OP  disapproval  por  pamama, 

MXXICO,  AND  THE  BAHAMAS 

MM.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval  as  amended  were 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  March  26.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Joint  resolutions  is  to  seek 
additional  information  from  the  ad- 
mlnl^ration  regarding  the  state  of  co- 
operation with  the  United  Stetes  on 
narcptics  matters  by  Panama.  Mexico, 
and  the  Bahamas.  Now  we  are  dealing 
with  joint  resolutions  that  would  have 
imposed  sanctions  if  the  deadline  had 
not  already  passed. 

I  >itBry  well  understand  the  intent  of 
those  Senators  who  believe  that  the 
thres  countries  in  question  have  not 


lution. 

The  FfelESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HiLMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Cha^. 

The  taree  Joint  resolutions  which 
will  be  considered  including  the  pend- 
ing one,  of  course,  are  a  matter  of  con- 
cern in  terms  of  the  enormous  amoimt 
of  drugs  pouring  into  this  country.  In 
the  case  of  this  first  joint  resolution 
on  Mexico,  the  law  specifically  says 
that  unless  Mexico,  in  this  instance, 
has  been  fully  cooperative  in  terms  of 
money  laundering,  drug  trafficking, 
and  crop  eradication,  then  certifica- 
tion shall  l>e  withheld  unless  it  is  gdven 
under  the  special  national  security  in- 
terest waiver  which  is  provided  in  the 
law.         I 

I  am  d^ply  concerned  about  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  process  of  certification. 
This  year  is  the  first  such  certification 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Antidrug 
Abuse  At;t  of  1986.  This  is  the  first 
year  in  jwhlch  the  new  certification 
process  has  been  undertaken  in  order 
to  implement  this  legislation  which 
was  passed  unanimously  in  the  Senate 
last  Ocoober.  That  legislation  was 
guided  through  this  Chamber  by  the 
distinguifhed  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Ln<|ARl  who  was  then  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

In  any  case,  now  is  the  time  for  con- 
gressioiUM  action  to  implement  this 
legislation  to  maintain  its  integrity, 
and  to  preserve  the  vital  role  of  Con- 
gress in  the  certification  process.  We 
must  not  al>dicate  our  responsibility  in 
this  case^  Too  much  is  at  stake.  Mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  world  and 
so  many  I  of  them  in  this  country  are 
being  addicted  to  drugs  coming  in 
from  various  places,  with  Mexico  being 
one  of  thie  greatest  offenders. 

The  Joint  resolutions  of  disapproval 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts    [Mr.    Kerry]    and    I 


have  introduced  are  intended  to  send  a 
clear  signal  to  the  Governments  of 
Mexico,  the  Bahamas,  and  Panama,  a 
signal  being  that  Congress  is  serious 
about  the  war  on  drugs.  If  we  fail  to 
do  this,  then  the  message  we  will  be 
sending  will  be  that  we  are  not  all  that 
serious,  that  we  are  not  intent  upon 
following  the  law  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  g\iided 
through  this  Senate. 

But  I  think  we  ought  to  be  clear 
from  the  outset.  These  joint  resolu- 
tions will  not  necessarily  cut  off  U.S. 
foreign  aid  money  to  these  three  coun- 
tries. The  administration  can  at  any 
time  submit  certifications  for  these 
three  coimtries  on  the  alternate  basis 
of  vital  national  interest  rather  than 
on  the  basis  upon  which  they  were 
submitted  to  us  a  few  weeks  ago;  that 
is,  the  basis  that  these  countries  had 
cooperated  fully  with  our  antidrug  ef- 
forts over  the  past  year. 

Understand.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
quoting  from  the  law.  This  is  not  an 
opinion  or  position  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  It  is  the  law  that 
these  countries  and  other  countries 
shall  not  be  certified  imless  they  have 
cooperated  fully.  That  is  the  provision 
of  the  law  which  was  guided  through 
this  Senate  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

The  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  we 
must  have  an  honest  certification 
process  in  order  for  our  antidrug  ef- 
forts to  be  successful.  And  the  State 
Department  certification  performance 
to  me  constitutes  an  affront  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people. 
Rather  than  present  an  honest  certifi- 
cation to  Congress,  the  State  Depart- 
ment chose  instead  to  obfuscate  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  public  trust  by  engag- 
ing in  what  amounts  to  a  coverup  of 
official  narcotics  trafficking  in 
Mexico,  Panama,  and  the  Bahamas.  I 
am  told  that  our  Customs  Service  was 
cut  out  of  the  certification  process  by 
the  State  Department  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  certification  of  Mexico, 
Panama,  and  the  Bahamas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  the  tran- 
script of  testimony  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Chistoms,  Mr.  William  Von 
Raab.  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  March  5,  of  this 
year,  in  which  he  said  in  response  to  a 
question  from  Senator  DeConcini: 

I  cannot  comment  on  the  actual  progress 
of  the  eradication  program  within  Mexico 
because  I  am  not  responsible  for  that.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  if  it  has  taken  place,  its  ef- 
fects have  not  been  felt  at  the  border. 

Then  Commissioner  von  Raab  went 
on  to  say: 

The  threat  of  drugs  either  being  produced 
and  manufactured  and/or  transstiipped 
through  Mexico  remains  a  very  serious 
I>robl«n  and  has  not  in  any  way  abated  in 
the  past  year  or  so.  If  anything,  it  continues 
to  rise  at  a  steady  rate.  In  terms  of  Mexican 
efforts,  the  State  and  local  authorities  with 
whom  I  have  worked  and  the  customs  offi- 
cers to  whom  I  am  responsible  have  not 


given  me  any  information  on  any  coopera- 
tion of  any  iMUticular  ruiture. 

Later  on  in  further  response  to  a 
question  from  Senator  DBCoMcim, 
Commissioner  von  Raab  said: 

In  the  past  year,  the  only  connection  I 
have  had  with  any  Mexican  officials  apart 
from  the  newspapers  has  been  a  meeting  at 
which  the  Mexican  customs  head  was  in  my 
office.  1  do  not  really  remember  what  we 
talked  about,  except  that  nothing  hap- 
pened. 

Then  Senator  DeConcini  said: 
Let  me  read  to  you  a  section  out  of  the 
International    Narcotics    Control    Strategy 
Report  of  March  1987  from  the  State  De- 
partment. I  ask  for  your  comments. 

The  portion  that  Senator  DeCohcihi 
read  from  the  report  was: 

WhUe  existing  laws  are  adequate.  Mexican 
enforcement.  Interdiction  and  sentencing  is 
less  than  adequate  and  in  many  cases  non- 
existent. Narcotic  violators  still  bribe  their 
way  out  of  prison. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  really  going  to 
certify  a  country  with  that  kind  of  sit- 
uation? 

The  central  Issue  before  us,  then, 
Mr.  President,  is  not  whether  foreign 
aid— and  by  tliat  I  mean  the  money  of 
the  U.S.  taxpayers— whether  foreign 
aid  will  be  cut  off  to  a  country  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law.  The  central  issue 
before  us,  it  seems  to  me.  is  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  ruffled  feathers  on 
the  part  of  the  governments  not  certi- 
fied. 

My  response  to  that  is.  who  cares? 
This  Senator  is  interested  in  stopping 
this  dnig  trafficking.  This  Senator  is 
interested  in  following  the  law.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  we  are  going  to  do 
the  best  we  can  on  l>oth  counts.  The 
central  issue  liefore  us  is  not  the  con- 
venience of  the  Department  of  State. 
The  central  issue  is  whether  or  not 
the  administration  and  Congress  are 
serious  about  the  war  against  drugs. 

We  make  a  lot  of  speeches  and  do  a 
lot  of  talking,  but  when  you  get  right 
down  to  it,  you  hear  some  say  that  we 
must  certify  every  country,  or  run  the 
risk  of  offending  the  Ciovemments  of 
Mexico  or  Panama,  or  harming  our  re- 
lations with  them. 

Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  our  relations.  We  ought  to 
send  a  signal  to  them  to  stop  traffick- 
ing narcotics.  If  we  do  less  than  that,  I 
do  not  think  we  are  measuring  up  to 
our  responsibility. 

The  central  issue  is  whether  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
making  a  serious  and  substantive 
effort  to  halt  the  flow  of  drugs  into 
the  United  States,  or  whether  it  is  just 
a  phony  war  against  drugs.  Engaging 
in  coverups  on  any  issue  is  intolerable 
and  it  is  particularly  intolerable  in  the 
area  of  narcotics  interdiction  and  en- 
forcement. 

Owing  to  our  deep  concerns  about 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  certi- 
fication process  and  about  preserving 
the  role  of  Congress  in  this  process. 


the  distinguished  Senator  From  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  and  I  intro- 
duced joint  resolutions  of  disapproval 
against  the  certification  of  Mexico, 
Panama,  and  the  Bahamas.  These  cer- 
tifications under  the  law  purported  to 
assert  that  all  three  were  "cooperating 
fully"  with  the  United  States  in  inter- 
national narcotics  matters.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  facts  support  such 
certification. 

Let  me  just  say  for  emphasis,  the 
law  says  "cooperating  fully."  It  does 
not  say  "except."  The  law  does  not  say 
"unless."  It  says  "cooperating  fully." 

As  I  read  the  law,  which  was  man- 
aged when  it  came  up  in  the  Senate  by 
the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, that  does  not  leave  any  leeway. 
Either  we  follow  the  law  or  we  do  not. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Anti- 
drug Abuse  Act  of  1986.  countries 
must  be  certified  as  having  "cooperat- 
ed fully"  in  three  areas:  (>op  eradica- 
tion, interdiction  of  traffickers,  and 
money  laundering.  Unless  countries 
have  "cooperated  fully"  according  to 
the  law,  they  are  subject  to  stiff  sanc- 
tions as  provided  for  in  the  Antidrug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986.  Under  that  law. 
considerations  of  "vital  national  inter- 
ests" may  outweigh  the  lack  of  full  co- 
operation, and  certification  is  allow- 
able on  that  basis. 

I  would  have  no  quarrel  with  the  ad- 
ministration had  they  chosen  that 
procedure.  They  did  not.  They  certi- 
fied to  this  Congress  that  Mexico. 
Panama,  and  the  Bahamas  were  coop- 
erating fully. 

Mr.  President,  it  simply  is  not  so.  It 
is  an  insult  to  the  Senate  that  such 
certification  would  be  sent  up  here. 

Laos  and  Lebanon  have  been  certi- 
fied this  year  on  the  basis  of  vital  na- 
tional interests  even  though  they  are 
not  cooperating  fully  with  our  interna- 
tional narcotics  efforts.  Laos  was  certi- 
fied owing  to  sensitive  bilateral  disois- 
sions  regarding  POW  and  MIA  issues. 
Lebanon  was  certified  liecause  it  is 
Syria  which  controls  the  Bekaa  Valley 
and  the  narcotics  trade  there.  Massive 
amounts  of  hashish  and  opium  are 
produced  in  the  Bekaa  Valley  and  a 
number  of  observers  believe  this  was  a 
major  factor  in  Syria's  decision  to 
invade  and  occupy  this  lucrative  drug 
producing  area.  The  Government  of 
Lel>anon  exercises  no  control  over  the 
Bekaa  Valley,  which  is  under  Syrian 
occupation. 

I  mention  that  simply  to  stress  that 
the  administration,  meaning  the  State 
Department,  did  not  need  to  send  a 
fsdse  certification  to  the  Congress. 
They  had  an  alternative,  which  would 
have  been  honest  and  forthright,  but 
they  did  not  choose  to  do  that.  They 
professed  that  Mexico,  Panama,  and 
the  Bahamas  were  fully  cooperating, 
which  is  simply  not  so. 

The  provisions  of  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  with  respect  to  certiflca- 
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ttons  and  to  congressional  action  are 
clear.  The  law  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  certify  to  Congress  that. 

DurtDf  the  previous  year  that  country  has 
cooperated  fully  with  the  United  SUtes.  or 
has  taken  adequate  steps  on  Its  own,  in  pre- 
venting narcotic  and  psychotropic  drugs  and 
other  oontroUed  substances  produced  or 
proceand.  In  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  coun- 
try or  trannwrted  through  such  country, 
from  being  sold  illegally  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  country  to  United  States  Gov- 
ernment personnel  or  their  dependents  or 
from  being  transported,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, into  the  United  States  and  in  preventing 
azid  punishing  the  laundering  in  that  coun- 
try of  drug-related  profits  or  drug-related 
moneys. 

The  law  states  that  certification  in- 
cludes giving  consideration  "to  wheth- 
er the  actions  of  the  Government  of 
the  country  have  resulted  in  the  mauci- 
mum  redtictions  in  illicit  drug  produc- 
tion which  were  determined  to  be 
achievable."  Consideration  is  to  be 
given  to  whether  such  government 
"has  taken  the  legal  and  law  enforce- 
ment measures  to  enforce  in  its  terri- 
tory, to  the  ma»1mum  extent  possible, 
the  elimination  of  illicit  cultivation 
and  the  suppression  of  illicit  manufac- 
ture of  and  traffic  in  narcotic  and  psy- 
chotropic drugs  and  other  controlled 
substances,  as  evidenced  by  seizures  of 
such  drugs  and  substances  and  of  illic- 
it laboratories  and  the  arrest  and  pros- 
ecution of  violaters  involved  in  the 
traffic  in  such  drugs  and  substances 
significantly  affecting  the  United 
States." 

The  law  states  that  consideration  is 
to  be  given  to  whether  such  govern- 
ment "has  taken  the  legal  and  law  en- 
forcement steps  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate, to  the  maximiim  extent  possible, 
the  laundering  in  that  country  of 
drug-related  profits  or  drug-related 
moneys." 

THE  IIEKD  FOR  BOHXST  CERTinCATIOIl 

Now  is  the  time  to  send  a  strong 
signal  to  those  governments  who  are 
not  fully  cooperating  with  us.  It  is  not 
the  time  to  try  to  cover  up  their  lack 
of  full  cooperation  and  sweep  under 
the  rug  their  glaring  lack  of  regard  for 
the  destruction  of  our  youth  by  drug 
abuse  and  addiction. 

If  the  State  Department  wants  to 
certify  Mexico,  the  Bahamas,  and 
Panama,  then  it  should  do  it  not  on 
the  basis  of  full  cooperation  but  on 
the  basis  of  overriding  national  securi- 
ty interests.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  give  the  impression  that 
these  three  coimtries  are  fully  cooper- 
ating with  us  when  they  are  not.  Any 
number  of  press  reports  as  well  as  a 
substantial  amount  of  information 
available  to  our  Government  clearly 
indicate  the  lat^  of  cooperation  of 
these  three  governments  in  interna- 
tional narcotics  matters  and.  indeed, 
official  corruption  at  the  highest 
levels. 

If  the  State  Department  wants  to 
certify  Mexico  owing  to  overriding  eco- 


nomic factors  invovled  in  the  debt 
issut.  or  to  certify  the  Bahsimas  owing 
to  oiu-  naval  arrangements  with  that 
Government,  or  to  certify  Panama 
owiqg  to  the  basing  there  of  our 
Southern  Command,  then  so  be  it.  But 
I.  for  one,  resent  the  State  Depart- 
mei^  trjring  to  pull  a  fast  one  on  Cob- 
grea  and  the  American  people  by 
foisting  on  vs  the  patent  myth  that 
these  governments  have  cooperated 
full]!  with  the  United  States. 

I  THE  CASE  or  MEXICO 

As<  for  Mexico,  unclassified  and  clas- 
sified hearings  were  in  the  Senate  as 
wellbEis  ample  press  coverage  that  have 
revealed  gross  corruption  and  involve- 
ment in  drug  trafficldng  at  all  levels  of 
law  enforcement  agencies  including 
governors  of  Mexican  states  and  other 
higl^  officials.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  carefully  reviewed  the 
situation  in  Mexico.  Just  last  year,  the 
Hou<e  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abu|e  and  Control  found: 

Thi  situation  along  the  U.S.-Mexlcan 
border  totally  out  of  control  and  threaten- 
ing, not  only  to  the  region  itself,  but  to  the 
entirt  country. 

Tnere  have  been  no  prosecutions  for 
the  trutal  murders  of  DEA  Agent  En- 
rique Camarena  or  for  the  torture  of 
U.S.  DEA  Agent  Victor  Cortez.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice has  received  no  cooperation  from 
Mexico  on  any  drug  interdiction  case 
le  past  2  years.  As  recently  as  1 
ago,  Mr.  Huerta-Perez,  a  Mexi- 
Btoms  official,  was  arrested  by 
agents  in  El  Paso.  TX.  on 
Ses  of  running  Mexican  produced 
!|uana  into  the  United  States. 
The  scourge  of  narcotics  abuse  is  de- 
stroying American  youth.  It  is  destroy- 
ing tjhe  fabric  of  family  life.  It  is  sub- 
vertftig  traditional  American  values.  It 
is  eroding  our  domestic  peace  and 
tranquility  by  escalating  violent  crime 
acro^  the  coimtry.  Firm  aiction  is  re- 
quired today  in  order  to  prevent  the 
situaition  from  getting  stUl  further  out 
ntrol.  The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
was  a  major  legislative  step 
in  the  war  against  drugs.  The 
ty  of  this  legislation  must  be 
led  and  the  role  of  Congress  in 
rtification  process  must  be  pre- 
in  order  that  an  effective  re- 
to  the  narcotics  threat  can  be 
ul. 
(eld  the  floor. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

M^.  PELL.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  de- 
sires! to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na. I 

Mi.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 92.  I  am  not  an  apologist  for 
Mexico  nor  for  the  many  evils  that 
beset  that  very  unfortunate  country. 
Nor  do  I  have  a  lack  of  concern  for  the 
terrtt)le  drug  traffic  that  is  plaguing 
our  Nation  and  causing  such  devasta- 
tion both  here  and  in  Mexico.  In  fact. 
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Mr.  Pres  dent,  a  case  can  be  made  that 
my  Stat4  of  Axizona  has  been  affected 
by  the  drug  traffic  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  those  represented  by  my 
colleague  who  have  a  different  view 
of  this  resolution  than  mine.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  ^e  to  imagine.  Mr.  President, 
a  more  counterproductive  piece  of  leg- 
islation than  that  before  us  today. 
This  resolution  does  not  give  any 
credit  to  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  Mexico  on  drug  eradication. 
In  1985.1  for  example,  seizures  of  co- 
caine in  Mexico  increased  fivefold  over 
the  previous  year.  In  the  first  5 
months  bf  1986,  that  record  had  al- 
ready been  equalled.  The  Mexicans 
have  arrested  and  are  now  trying  50 
individu^  in  connection  with  the 
tragic  murder  of  DEA  agent  Enrique 
Camarena.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that 
{Qthough  all  evidence  points  to  the 
fact  that  drug  smugglers  killed  our 
brave  Drug  Enforcement  agent,  some 
tried  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  Mexican  Government  was  respon- 
sible for  his  death  through  some  l^ind 
of  collusion. 

No,  Mi.  President,  we  are  not  satis- 
fied by  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  date  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment in  the  drug  war.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  believe  that  there  are  incred- 
ibly larger  measures  that  can  be  taken. 
Until  those  measures  are  taken,  we 
will  be  unable  to  eradicate  drug  traf- 
ficking titough  Mexico. 

My  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend  ijrom  North  Cau-olina  [Mr. 
Helms]  (allied  about  corruption  and 
coverup.jThere  are,  indeed,  those  diffi- 
culties. I]  also  would  like  to  point  out 
that  thei'e  are  corruption  and  cover- 
ups  on  our  side  of  the  border  as  well. 
Just  a  fiw  weeks  ago.  in  the  city  of 
Douglas,  AZ,  for  example,  a  car  went 
across  the  border,  circled  around  and 
came  baCk  through  20  minutes  later. 
This  car  happened  to  have  in  its  trunk 
500  pounds  of  cocaine.  It  was  appre- 
hended only  because  there  had  been  a 
random  dhange  of  the  agent  in  charge 
of  the  gate  on  the  United  States  side 
of  the  border. 

I  think  we  all  appreciate  the  enor- 
mous corrupting  influence  of  drugs. 
When  you  live  in  a  country  that  has 
tremendous  unemployment,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  encourage  a  Govern- 
ment en^ployee  who  makes  $200  a 
month  to  make  $20,000  for  turning  his 
head,  th^re  is  an  enormous  corrupting 
influei 

The  ftict  is  however,  that  we  the 
United  States  of  America,  tragically, 
are  creating  the  demand.  There  are. 
according  to  latest  reports,  5  million 
cocaine  users  in  the  United  States. 
And,  yesj  Mexico  has  become  a  major 
transshlihnent  point  for  drugs.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this,  of  course,  is  be- 
cause the  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
war  on  c^rugs  in  the  State  of  Florida 
has  driven  the  drug  traffic  West. 


If  this  resolution  is  passed,  I  believe 
it  will  send  exactly  the  opposite  signal 
from  that  intended  to  our  enemies  in 
the  war  on  drugs.  It  will  tell  them  that 
we  are  not  ready  to  cooperate  with  the 
Mexican  Government,  which  is  the 
only  way  that  we  can  be  successful  in 
this  war  on  drugs.  It  also  will  lead  to 
some  confrontation  between  ourselves 
and  the  Mexican  Government.  Have 
no  doubt  that  every  word  that  Is  ut- 
tered on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  is 
echoed  and  reechoed  throughout  the 
press  and  media  in  Mexico.  The  discus- 
sion held  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  last  year  is  still  a  major 
topic  of  conversation  in  the  Mexican 
Parliament,  and  in  newspapers  and 
coffee  houses  all  over  Mexico.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Mexico  as  "Mexico-bash- 
ing". When  you  look  back  at  the  histo- 
ry of  our  relations  between  the  two 
nations,  and  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  we  have  invaded  Mexico  on  sever- 
al occasions,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  under- 
stand their  sensitivity  to  United  States 
criticism. 

What  are  the  consequences  if  this 
resolution  is  passed?  It  tells  friends 
and  foes  alike  that  we  are  willing  to 
end  United  States  funding  for  Joint 
United  States-Mexican  drug  eradica- 
tion efforts.  It  sends  a  signal  that  we 
are  willing  to  end  funding  for  family 
planning  in  Mexico.  It  indicates  that 
we  are  willing  to  end  any  new  loans  for 
Mexico  in  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  there  are  present- 
ly $1.2  bUlion  in  the  pipeline  of  the 
Inter-American     Development     Bank 
and  the  World  Bank.  That  funding  is  a 
vitally  necessary  component  of  the  $7 
billion  loan  package  which  is  indispen- 
sable if  we  expect  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  handle  their  massive  debt. 
At  this  very  moment,  vital  negotia- 
tions are  underway  between  Washing- 
ton and  Mexico  City  on  the  Mutual 
Legal  Assistance  Treaty.  Those  negoti- 
ations could  be  irreparably  damaged 
by  passage  of  this  resolution.  That 
treaty,  on  which,  I  am  told  by  both 
Mexican  and  American  officials,  nego- 
tiations are  close  to  conclusion,  would 
provide  a  comprehensive  legal  frame- 
work for  combatting  drug  trafficking. 
It  would  obligate  the  Mexicans  to  pro- 
vide assistance  that  today  they  provide 
at  their  discretion:  access  to  Mexican 
bank   records   that  we   could   use   in 
trials  in  the  United  States;  and  access 
to  witnesses  and  other  resources  in- 
cluding   the    forfeitable    property    of 
convicted  drug  traffickers.  As  we  all 
know,  if  we  follow  the  money  trail,  we 
usually  can  find  the  wrongdoers.  If 
this  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty  is 
concluded     between     ourselves     and 
Mexico,  it  will  give  us  a  giant  leap  for- 
ward in  our  cooperative  effort  in  the 
war  against  drugs.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  passage  of  the  res- 
olution would  only  serve  to  guarantee 
increased    drug    trafficking    through 


Mexico  and  result  in  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  drugs  in  the  United  States. 
Why  is  that?  Because  the  agreements 
that  we  have  either  would  be  abrogat- 
ed or  those  that  are  about  to  be  con- 
cluded would  be  short  circuited. 

No  one,  in  my  opinion,  can  surpass 
Attorney  General  Meese  in  fervently 
prosecuting  the  war  on  drugs.  He  has 
stated  emphatically  that  the  Mexicans 
are  cooperating  in  our  joint  effort  to 
eradicate  drug  trafficking.  The  Justice 
Department  is  very  much  opposed  to 
passage  of  this  resolution. 

Let  me  repeat:  Our  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  opposed  to  passage  of  this  res- 
olution. They  have  told  me  that  "pas- 
sage of  this  contentious  legislation 
would  undermine  every  law  enforce- 
ment activity  that  we  currently  have 
ongoing  in  Mexico."  As  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Meese  has  stated,  "the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  is  doing  the  best  they 
can  in  drug  interdiction  efforts  given 
the  economic  conditions  under  which 
they  operate."  Acting  to  cut  assistance 
to  Mexico  in  this  effort  could  only 
hurt  our  war  on  drugs.  Again,  we  could 
quarrel  with  whether  the  Mexicans 
are  giving  it  their  best  effort.  As  I 
stated  before,  there  are  many  areas 
where  improvement  is  vitally  needed. 
But  I  repeat:  Action  to  cut  assistance 
in  their  effort  would  only  hurt  the  war 
on  drugs.  For  example,  there  is  an- 
other vital  program  that  we  indicate 
would  indicate  we  were  willing  to  de- 
certify by  passing  this  resolution:  a 
small  but  diplomatically  significant 
$200,000  annual  military  training  pro- 
gram we  are  providing  to  the  Mexican 
Government. 

The  State  Department  is  opposed  to 
this  resolution.  They  have  stated  that 
passage  would  damage  United  States- 
Mexican  relations,  including  our  war 
on  drugs.  According  to  the  State  De- 
partment,  passage   "would   severally- 
injure,   if   not   devastate,   the   entire 
range  of  deliberations  that  are  ongo- 
ing with  the  Government  of  Mexico." 
I    iWlore    my    colleagues,    before 
voting  on  this  resolution,  to  consider 
one  question:  Will  this  resolution  help 
or  harm  our  effort  to  eradicate  the 
plague  and  a  disease  of  drugs  on  our 
Nation?  The  fact  is  that  this  resolu- 
tion   will    harm    our    relations    with 
Mexico:  that  without  cooperation  and 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
Government,   our   job   in   eradicating 
the  drug  traffic  is  nearly  impossible. 
Finally,  if  we  pass  this  resolution  it 
would  cut  off  family  planning  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Mexico.  It  can  do 
nothing    but    further    damage    their 
economy.   It  might  interest  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  last  year,  900,000 
people    entered    the    Mexican    work 
force,  but  Mexico  was  able  to  create 
only  250,000  Jobs.  In  such  an  economic 
environment,  it  is  indeed  very  easy  for 
drug  traffic  to  grow  and  flourish. 

This  resolution  is,  as  the  administra- 
tion sUted,  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 


Passage  would  indicate  confusion  in 
distinguishing  between  allies  and  en- 
emies in  the  war  on  drugs.  It  would 
discourage  our  friends  and  encourage 
our  foes.  It  would  ultimately  produce  a 
result  opposite  from  that  intended. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  good  inten- 
tions and  the  concern,  in  fact  the 
alarm,  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  who 
has  labored  hard  and  long  on  this 
issue,  and  that  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  applaud  their  motiva- 
tion in  trying  to  address  this  terrible 
issue.  But  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear:  Those  of  us  who  deal  with  this 
issue  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  those  of  us 
who  live  in  the  States  that  are  largely 
the  victims  of  drug  trafficking  from 
Mexico,  those  of  us  who  understand 
the  Mexican  people  and  their  economy 
urge  you  not  to  deal  this  devastating 
blow  to  United  States-Mexican  rela- 
tions. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  resolution,  and  I  yield  back 

the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
shall  desire  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  with  great  hesitation  be- 
cause of  the  sensitivity  of  the  resolu- 
tion that  is  before  this  body.  I  for  one, 
am  pleased  that  these  resolutions  have 
been  separated  and  we  are  voting  on 
each  one  individually. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  undisputed 
fact  that  our  good  neighbors  to  the 
south  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  bring 
about  the  type  of  stability  necessary 
to  have  an  environment  where  the 
United  SUtes  and  Mexico  can  pursue 
with  real  vigor  the  most  despicable, 
the  most  undermining  problem  of  our 
society,  both  in  Mexico,  and  in  this 
country,  the  trafficking  of  drugs.  I 
have  pondered  for  a  long  time  how 
you  do  this  without  interfering  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  coimtry  of 
Mexico:  The  relationship  our  two 
countries  enjoy  as  neighbors  and  trad- 
ing partners.  The  fact  Mexico's  econo- 
my is  turning  in  the  right  direction  at 
this  time.  But  it  disturbs  me  so,  after 
visiting  there  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  McCain,  and  other 
members  of  the  delegation  from  Arizo- 
na, that  the  attitude  remains  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  that  "We're  working  on 
the  drug  problem.  We're  doing  our 
best  to  combat  it,  don't  worry,  we  will 
take  care  of  it." 

After  meeting  with  the  distinguished 
attorney  general  of  Mexico,  I  was  very 
disappointed.  Indeed,  he  was  very  con- 
genial, and  he  indicated  again  the  tre- 
mendous commitment  the  Mexican 
Government  had  put  forth  on  the 
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dnit  problem.  The  number  of  prosecu- 
UaoB  and  the  number  of  aoldiers  that 
had  been  lost  in  pursuing  drug  traf- 
flcken.  Yet.  when  it  came  to  the  issue 
I  believe  is  really  important,  the 
Mutual  I«sal  Assistance  Treaty  be- 
tween our  two  natkms— which  would 
permit  our  countries  to  share  bank  de- 
posit records  when  there  Is  evidence 
IndiratiTig  that  individuals'  accounts, 
or  corporation  accounts,  may  have 
been  or  are  being  used  for  transferring 
dollars,  pesos,  and  other  foreign  cur- 
rmcy  to  exchange  for  drugs,  we  have 
yet  to  see  that  treaty  signed.  When  we 
pressed  the  Mexican  Attorney  Gener- 
al, he  said.  "We're  worldng  on  it.  We 
think  It  will  be  redrafted  and  it  wiU 
then  be  before  us." 

Whoa  Attorney  General  Meese  and 
the  Direet<»'  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  were  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  approximately  a 
month  ago.  we  asked.  Chairman  Biodt 
and  myself,  how  they  thought  it  was 
coming  along.  We  got  the  same  kind  of 
feeling  from  this  administration:  "Tes, 
don't  worry;  things  are  coming  along. 
The  negotiations  are  woiklng  well.  We 
have  it  under  controL  We  are  going  to 
socm  have  a  treaty.  It  is  Just  a  matter 
of  time,  but  things  have  bnAen  down 
right  now."  I  believe  those  were  the 
words  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  head  of  DEA.  If  not  "broken 
down."  at  least  negotiations  had  been 
pos^toned  for  a  little  while. 

So  I  find  myself  today,  having 
waited  for  more  than  a  year  since 
President  de  la  Madrid  was  here  and 
the  effort  to  put  together  an  MLAT 
Treaty  commenced,  asking  where  are 
we,  where  is  this  Nation,  where  is  our 
relationship  with  Mexico  concerning 
their  commitment  to  coordinate  and 
work  with  United  SUtes  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  do  something  about 
the  drug  traffic  problem.  When  I  say 
something,  I  mean  something.  I  do  not 
Just  mean  words  that  are  going  to  pla- 
cate the  United  States  and  continue  to 
put  us  in  the  frame  of  mind  that  we 
have  to  work  with  Mexico  on  aU 
fronts.  I  agree  that  we  do.  But,  when 
It  comes  to  drug  enforcement,  what  is 
Mexico  going  to  do? 

Now,  I  have  been  accused  by  some  of 
our  colleagues  in  Mexico  of  offering  a 
resolution  that  would  interfere  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  particularly 
by  appointing  a  committee  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  That  is  the 
way  it  was  reported  in  Mexico  City. 
Quite  the  contrary.  My  resolution 
urged  the  Mexican  Government  to  ajh 
polnt  a  committee  of  Mexican  citizens 
to  review  the  political  corruption  of 
the  election  process  within  that  coun- 
try. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  failure 
of  Mexico  to  permit  United  States  law 
enf orconent  officials  to  fly  into  their 
country,  with  Mexican  officials  on 
board,  in  hot  pursuit  of  identifiable  or 
imklentlf lable  aircraft  that  have  come 


Int^  the  United  States,  dropped  drugs, 
then  turned  around  and  went  back 
lnt«  Mexico.  When  we  confront  the 
Mexican  officials  regarding  this,  their 
answer  Is,  "Well,  we  have  sovereignty 
as  a  nation." 

I  understand  that  We  do,  too.  We  do 
not'permlt  anyone  to  invade  our  terri- 
tory. I  imderstand  the  sensitivity  of 
thi^.  Yet  we  pointed  out  that  the  Ba- 
hamas have  permitted  hot  pursuit, 
witk  a  member  of  their  national  de- 
fence forces  on  board.  This  is  all  we 
are  asking  the  Mexican  Government 
to  do.  We  are  asking  to  violate  their 
teriltory  at  the  discretion  of  an  Ameri- 
can law  enforcement  agency.  We  are 
aslK^ig  that  they  supply  the  necessary 
tnnel  to  be  available  to  go  on  the 
les  that  the  U.S.  law  enforce- 
It  officials  would  fly  along  the 
ler  tracking  narcotics  traffickers, 
j  think  we  have  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  three  resolutions  that  were 
broight  before  the  committee.  That 
when  dealing  with  Mexico  it  is  impor- 
tant they  realize  the  seriousness  and 
the  nature  of  our  complaints  about 
their  failure  to  cooperate  in  the  eradi- 
cation program,  and  the  MLAT.  I  do 
not  know  how  else  to  do  that.  I  have 
tried  to  express  my  views,  both  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  to  members  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  that  I  have 
deep  feelings  about  the  importance  to 
thejUnlted  States  and  our  economic, 
culoiral,  and  religious  ties  with 
Mexico.  I  do  not  wish  to  disrupt  that 
relationship.  Yet  we  need  to  make  the 
point,  that  we  have  to  have  their  coop- 
eration. We  have  begged  for  their  co- 
opetetion.  We  have  asked  them  on 
bended  knee.  We  have  pleaded  that 
they  cooperate  with  us  and  turn  over 
some  of  their  bank  records  of  drug 
traffickers,  let  us  pursue  aircraft  into 
their  territory,  but  it  has  not  been 
heald. 

Sd  I  am  in  a  real  quandry. 

H^re  we  have  a  resolution— and  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  or  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  if  this  is 
correct— that  they  are  nonblndlng  be- 
cause of  the  time  limitation. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  happen  to  believe  it  is. 
That  is  a  question  one  might  address 
to  the  Chair.  But  as  I  read  the  joint 
resolution  as  adopted,  the  clock  began 
to  rpn  on  March  1  or  2,  and  the  time 
wou|d  toll  as  of  the  close  of  business 
yesterday  on  the  30-day  provision 
whi«h  affects  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  decisions.  It  does  not 
affect  the  privileged  status  of  the  joint 
resc^ution.  So  there  is  a  distinction. 

Clearly,  the  joint  resolution  could  be 
brought  up.  The  question  as  to  wheth- 
er the  financial  impact  would  rest— I 
belike  it  does  not.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  address  that 
que^ion  to  the  Chair  for  clarification. 
If  he  does  not,  I  will.  But  I  believe 
thatiis  the  case. 


NCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
Connecticut. 

ler  if  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
es  to  comment  on  that.  I 
:e  to  ask  the  Chair  that  ques- 
>ve  the  chairman  do  it. 

The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  absolutely  correct.  What  we 
are  doihg  here  is  all  a  matter  of  ap- 
pearance. It  is  not  going  to  have  any 
Impact  whatsoever  on  the  Aid  Pro- 
gram itself,  because  the  time  has  ex- 
pired.   I 

That  lis  my  understanding,  and  I 
would  lijce  reassurance  from  the  Chair 
in  that  regard. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.    [ 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  seeking  to  usurp  the  function  or 
the  pre^gatlves  of  the  Chair.  Those 
of  us  in  support  of  these  three  Joint 
resolutions  are  willing  to  stipulate 
that  we  kre  in  the  unhappy  position  of 
the  clo(K  having  run,  which  necessi- 
tates that  for  these  resolutions  to  be 
effective,  as  they  should  be,  they  must 
be  enforced  by  a  joint  resolution  in  ad- 
dition to  the  tliree  that  are  before  us, 
that  joint  resolution  having  the  effect 
of  backdating  the  action  to  the  time 
within  ^he  required  30  days.  That 
joint  resolution  will  be  introduced 
af  t^  action  has  been  taken  on  these 
three. 

Mr.  D^:ONCINI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry:  The  resolution 
that  is  pending  here,  if  it  is  passed,  is 
it  defectiive  as  to  the  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  that  are  stated  in  it  relat- 
ing to  the  Republic  of  Mexico? 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  isl  advised  that  that  would  re- 
quire a  [legal  interpretation,  and  the 
not  in  a  position  to  render 
interpretation. 
lONCINI.  Then,  I  take  it. 
Ion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Relations  Committee,  the 
from  Connecticut,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  and  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  that  it 
is  not  binding  if  passed  the  way  it  is 
laid  before  the  lx>dy  at  this  time. 

Would  either  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  care  to  comment? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Yes.  We  do  not  dis- 
agree, as  I  Indicated  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  DtCONCINI.  And  the  Senator 
from  Nprth  Carolina  conciurs  with 
that? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct— until 
the  joint  resolution  is  adopted,  which 
we  intend  to  do  one  way  or  another. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  everybody  concerned,  that  we 
were  snookered  on  this  in  terms  of 
time.  I  felt  that  this  was  going  to 
happen  'all  along.  But  the  circum- 
stances, including  unanimous  consent 
with  reference  to  the  veto  override, 
prevented  timely  consideration  of 
these  thiee  resolutions.  But  that  can 
be  reme<  led  by  legislation  and  will  be. 


Chair 
that  leg 

Mr. 
the  opi! 
Foreign 
Senator  I 


If  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I 
repeat,  it  ts  the  intention  of  those  sup- 
porting these  resolutions  to  take  steps 
to  remedy  the  effective  date  issue. 

Mr.  DxCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  explain  why  I 
asked  the  question.  I  ask  the  question 
because  I  am  very  concerned  about 
cutting  off  assistance  to  Mexico  from 
the  international  banking  community, 
including  banks  here,  when  they  are 
on  the  verge  of  recapturing  some  of 
their  economic  problems  which  have 
occurred  over  the  last  several  years. 
The  feeling  in  Mexico  is  the  economy 
is  on  the  move,  that  unemployment  is 
going  to  decrease. 

If  we  do  not  cut  them  off  In  a  trade 
bill,  they  have  some  hope  of  revitaliz- 
ing their  economy.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  will  do  that;  but.  God  bless  them, 
I  hope  they  do. 

We  just  helped  them  to  get  into  debt 
another  $14  billion— $7  billion  from 
the  World  Bank  and  International 
Monet^  Funds  and  $7  billion  from 
private  banks.  So  now  they  have  a 
debt  of  $110  billion  or  $112  billion.  In 
any  event,  they  believe  they  can  pay  it 
off. 

That  being  the  case,  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  I  will  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion in  its  present  form  because  I  real- 
ize that  it  is  not  going  to  damage 
Mexico's  economy  per  se.  If  it  is 
amended,  fine  and  good.  I  will  have  to 
address  that  problem.  But  I  want  to 
send  a  message.  I  have  been  waiting  a 
long  time.  I  wish  I  had  gotten  my  joint 
resolution  up  last  year,  in  Congress,  to 
send  a  message  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  and  the  PRI  Party,  that  its 
time  they  address  the  problems  in 
their  country. 

I  do  not  say  that  on  the  basis  that 
we  do  not  have  problems  in  oiir  own 
coimtry.  We  do,  and  I  admit  to  those.  I 
told  the  Mexican  PRI  Party  and  sever- 
al Mexican  Senators,  that  we  can  take 
our  share  of  criticism  for  the  drug 
problem.  But  they  cannot  walk  away 
from  It,  much  as  they  would  like  to 
hide  their  head  and  say,  "This  is  an  hi- 
temal  problem.  We  don't  like  to  deal 
with  it  and  don't  you  liother  us."  I 
cannot  do  that,  as  a  responsible  elect- 
ed official  from  the  State  of  Arizona, 
dealing  with  the  drug  problem  going 
on  in  my  State.  The  quantity  of  co- 
caine coming  through  our  State  right 
now  is  the  highest  in  our  history. 

For  those  reasons,  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

What  I  understand  the  Senator  to 
be  saying  is  that,  were  these  Joint  reso- 
lutions to  have  the  full  force  and 
effect  of  law.  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na would  oppose  the  Joint  resolution. 
Because  it  has  no  effect  in  terms  of 


the  aid  to  Mexico,  the  Senator  feels 
that  this  Is  merely  a  sort  of  cosmetic 
and  symbolic  vote  we  will  be  casting; 
and  were  it  to  have  the  effect  of  law, 
he  would  oppose  It. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  That  is  exactly 
correct;  because  I  am  looking  for  a 
symbolic  effort  here  to  make  it  very 
clear  to  Government  officials  of 
Mexico,  including  the  political  leaders 
of  the  PRI  Party,  that  we  as  a  nation, 
want  some  responsible  action  on  their 
part,  and  we  have  not  yet  gotten  it,  in 
this  Senator's  judgment.  Others  may 
debate  that. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  interest- 
ed in  causing  their  economy  to  take 
another  nosedive  by  this  action.  Some 
will  say:  "Come  on,  DiCoiiciin;  either 
you're  for  it  or  you're  nbt."  I  am  not 
for  causing  them  an  economic  down- 
turn, as  I  have  indicated.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  have  sent  the  message  to 
Mexico  clearly,  except  by  individual 
Senators,  that  something  has  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  DODD.  Do  I  also  understand 
the  Senator  correctly  that  he  suggests 
that  should  a  resolution  be  offered 
that  would  make  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution  and  the  others  retro- 
active, he  would  vehemently  oppose 
such  an  effort  because  it  would  do 
what  the  Senator  says  he  would 
oppose? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  I  would  not  look  favorably  on 
such  a  binding  resolution  that  would 
caxise  economic  damage  to  Mexico  at 
this  time.  But  I  must  say,  that  if  in 
fact  this  Joint  resolution  passes,  and  if 
in  fact  the  legal  opinions  are  correct,  if 
Mexico  does  not  respond  to  it  In  a 
meaningful  way,  this  Senator  is  ready 
to  join  anyone  else  to  take  far  more 
demonstrative  steps  toward  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
fxurther. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  very 
thoughtfully  and  graciously  submitted 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
for  their  perusal  a  letter  which,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo,  as  follows: 

CS.  SiRATK. 
SiLBCT  COIoaTTBX  OR  iKTSLUCniCX, 

Washington.  DC.  March  24, 1987. 
Hon.  CuoBoun  Pnx. 

Chairman,  Foreimi  Relation*  Committee, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dkar  Mr.  CHAnutAR:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  express  to  you  In  the  strongest 
terms  possible  my  opposition  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  90— «  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  President's  certification  with  regard 
to  the  efforts  by  the  Government  of  the  Ba- 
hamas to  cooperate  in  addreaaing  the  drug 
traffiddng  problem  in  that  Caribbean 
nation.  Let  me  outline  for  you  and  your  dis- 
tinguished Committee  the  reasons  why  I  be- 


lieve it  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  this 
resolution  has  been  Introduced. 

First,  let  me  qulclcly  say  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  I  have  not  condoned  nor  will  I 
ever  condone  corruption  of  any  Und  In  any 
country,  particularly  corruption  connected 
with  the  Insidious  drug  trade.  As  one  Sena- 
tor who  has  spent  the  better  part  of  his 
Senate  career  working  on  ways  to  combat 
narcotics  trafficking  throughout  the  world 
and  here  at  home,  I  will  take  a  backseat  to 
no  one  on  our  national  effort  to  attack  this 
drug  menace  on  all  fronts.  I  also  want  to 
make  it  very  clear,  that  as  the  primary 
author  of  the  interdiction  portion  of  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  Including  the 
U.S.-Bahamas  Drug  Interdiction  Task 
Force.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  may  be 
corruption  within  the  Bahamas  and  other 
countries  that  are  either  a  source  of  drugs 
or  a  major  transshipment  country  for  the 
drug  smuggler. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  argued  during  the 
crafting  of  the  omnibus  drug  bill.  I  believe 
that  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself  to 
move  into  a  sovereign  nation,  at  their  re- 
quest, and  establish  joint,  cooperative  anti- 
drug efforts,  we  should  take  advantage  of 
those  opportunities  and  work  religiously  to 
make  those  efforts  effective  in  combating 
drug  smuggling.  In  the  case  of  the  Baha- 
mas, we  have  made  major  inroads  into  de- 
veloping such  Joint  operations  on  Bahamian 
soil  with  the  prospect  for  even  greater  coop- 
erative efforts  on  the  horizon. 

Even  before  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1986  became  law,  the  United  SUtes  had 
been  granted  permission  by  the  Bahamian 
Government  to  establish  a  sophisticated 
aerostat  radar  anti-drug  surveillance  system 
at  High  Rock  on  Grand  Bahama  Island.  The 
United  States  Customs  Service  has  been  op- 
erating that  aerostat  and  assisting  in 
maldng  arrests  of  airborne  drug  smugglers 
through  the  use  of  the  aerostat  for  nearly 
three  years.  Again,  prior  to  drafting  or  pas- 
sage of  the  omnibus  drug  bill,  the  Customs 
Service  and  the  Government  of  the  Baha- 
mas had  been  negotiating  an  agreement  to 
allow  for  "hot  pursuit"  of  Customs  aircraft 
into  Bahamian  airspace  and  territory  with 
Bahamian  law  enforcement  officials  on- 
board to  help  make  arrests  of  drug  smug- 
glers who  sought  "safe  tiaven"  in  the 
w»h*m*  Islands.  Finally,  in  the  Urgent  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Bill.  1986  (PubUc 
Law  99-349),  a  second  aerostat  radar  syston 
was  authorized  and  funded  for  location  at 
Georgetown  in  the  Bahamas.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  if  other  countries  with  similar 
drug  trafficking  problems  were  to  provide  a 
fraction  of  the  cooperation  that  has  l)een 
given  us  by  the  government  of  the  Bahamas 
that  we  would  be  rushing  to  praise  them. 

In  addition,  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1986  accelerated  ongoing  UJB.-Bahamas  co- 
operative anti-drug  efforts  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  formal  U.S.-Babamas  Drug 
Interdiction  Task  Force,  featuring  coopera- 
tive anti-drug  operations  with  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service:  the  UJS.  Coast  Guard:  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration:  the  Na- 
tional Narcotics  Border  Interdiction  System 
(NNBIS):  and  the  State  Department 
Among  other  things,  the  omnibus  drug  bill 
authorized  a  number  of  critical  drug  inter- 
diction initiatives  that  wotild  opoi  the  doors 
of  the  Bahamian  people  even  furthw  to 
U.S.  drug  enforcement  officials,  tndudinc: 

(1)  Funding  for  a  possible  third  aerostat 
radar  system  to  be  located  in  the  southern- 
most part  of  the  Bahama  Islands  chain: 

(2)  Funding  for  a  VA.  Coast  Guard— Cus- 
toms Service  docking  facility  at  Georgetown 
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In  the  B«h«mM.  to  allow  tbe  Coast  Ouard 
to  pennanently  locate  ita  drug  Interdiction 
veaula  In  tbe  Bahamai.  rather  than  solely 
In  south  Florida: 

(3)  Fundlnc  for  additional  pursuit  drug 
Interdietlon  Customs  helicopters  to  be  uti- 
llaed  as  part  of  the  Task  Force  in  the  Baha- 
mas and  out  of  the  south  Florida  Customs 
air  branch  at  Homestead  Air  Force  Base; 

(4)  Funding  for  additional  marine  inter- 
diction vessels  to  be  Jointly  operated  by  the 
Customs  Service  and  the  Bahamas  marine 
drug  Interdlctloa  forces; 

(5)  estaUlshment  of  a  possible  command, 
control,  communications,  and  intelligence 
(C-31>  center  at  the  Defense  headquarters 
of  the  Bahamas  Oovemment  Defense  Min- 
istry In  Nassau  to  facilitate  the  stuuing  of 
tactical  drug  Intelligence  among  the  various 
Federal  agmdes  partldpaUng  in  the  Task 
Force;  and 

(6)  Funding  for  additional  fixed  wing  air- 
craft to  be  used  by  the  United  States  in  sup- 
port of  the  Task  Force  and  to  accelerate  the 
"hot  pursuit"  arrangement  with  the  Oov- 
emment of  tbe  Bahamas. 

In  addition  to  these  new  approaches  to 
Joint  TTJB.-Bahamlan  drug  interdiction  oper- 
ations, the  Oovemment  of  the  Bahamas  on 
March  6.  1987.  was  prepared  to  sign  a  com- 
prriiensive  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty 
with  the  United  States  that  would  allow  for 
the  sharing  of  information  on  Bahamian 
hanking  activities  and  other  forms  of  bilat- 
eral sharing  of  information  on  potential 
drug  smugglers  and  their  organizations. 
This  treaty  has  been  several  years  in  the 
making,  and  I  am  hcveful  that  the  recent 
media  attention  focused  on  the  Bahamas 
and  the  introduction  of  S.J.  Res.  90  will  not 
set  this  important  bilateral  treaty  back  in 
ttoe. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my 
Intention  to  defend  corruption  in  any 
nation,  whether  it  be  in  the  Bahamas,  or 
Mexico,  or  anywhere  else.  It  is  my  intention 
to  make  the  point  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Bahamas,  we  have  a  golden  opportunity  to 
make  significant  strides  in  eradicating  drugs 
that  are  transshipped  through  the  Bahamas 
and  into  the  United  States.  The  Resolution 
that  is  before  your  Committee  can  only 
delay  or  perhaps  permanently  damage  the 
cooperation  that  we  are  currently  receiving 
tnm  the  Bahamas  in  fighting  the  drug  traf- 
ficker in  the  Caribbean.  Our  opportunity  to 
combat  the  narcotics  tr&f ficlier  from  within 
a  sovereign  nation  is  one  that  we  should  not 
take  lightly  nor  Jeopardize  through  the  Res- 
olution that  is  pending  before  your  Commit- 
tee. 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  this  important 
matter  with  you  or  other  members  of  your 
Committee  in  more  detail  should  you  deem 
It  appropriate.  Thank  you  for  your  thought- 
ful consideration  of  this  recommendation. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Dxmns  DBCoNcnn, 
Member,  SiU>committee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
attons,  Committee  on  Appropriations; 
Chairman,  Senate  Drug,  Enforcement 
Caitcru. 

SJ.  Rzs.  90 
Rewlved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
TtMentative*  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  asseynbled.  That  the  Congress 
hereby  disapproves  of  the  determination  of 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  Bahamas 
as  contained  in  the  certification  reqtilred  by 
section  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  received  by  the  Congress  on  March 
X19VI. 
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BJ.  Res.  91 
Rksolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rest  \tatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  pongress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
hereby  disapproves  of  the  determination  of 
the  President  with  respect  to  Panama  as 
contained  in  the  certification  required  by 
sect  on  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1  Ml,  received  by  the  Congress  on  March 
2.  1^87. 

SJ.  Res  92 
R^olved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
hereby  disapproves  of  the  determination  of 
the  |>resident  with  respect  to  Mexico  as  con- 
tained in  the  certification  required  by  sec- 
tionj481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  received  by  the  Congress  on  Man.1.  2, 
1981. 

Hr.  DODD.  The  Senator's  feelings 
as  Expressed  with  regard  to  the  joint 
resdlution  that  affects  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  I  want  to  be  fair  to  say.  are 
the]  same  feelings  that  apply  to  the 
other  Joint  resolutions  tliat  may  be  of- 
fered that  pertain  to  Panama  and  the 
Bahamas. 

IJ^.  DeCONCINI.  Let  me  say  to  my 
colleague,  who  is  an  expert  in  ttiis  part 
of  the  world,  that  with  his  knowledge 
in  the  area,  the  Senator  knows  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  Republic  of  the 
Bahamas  has  made  some  major  efforts 
and  strides  in  the  area  of  cooperation 
with  the  United  States.  That  is  not  to 
be  ititerpreted  by  any  means  that  they 
do  not  still  have  problems  of  corrup- 
tion and  problems  of  drug  trafficking. 
But  indeed,  that  nation  has  permitted 
U.S,  law  enforcement  airplanes  to  pen- 
etnite  their  territories  with  Bahamian 
defense  officials  on  board.  They  have 
perttiitted  our  country  to  build  a  dock- 
ing facility  there  to  the  tune  of  $20 
million  for  our  boats  to  chase  the  drug 
smiigglers  out.  They  have  permitted 
the  sharing  of  intelligence.  They  are 
goiiig  to  sign  an  MLAT  treaty,  I  was 
rec*itly  told  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mpiybe  we  are  getting  horsed  aroimd 
agafci  as  we  have  with  Mexico,  but  I  do 
not  believe  so. 

S<^  I  see  it  very  detrimental  to  pass 
such  a  joint  resolution,  even  sjmtiboli- 
call^,  toward  the  Republic  of  the  Ba- 
hamas. That  cotmtry  has  decided  to 
cootterate,  hopefully  for  their  own 
self|9est  interests,  but  certainly  for 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

xico   in   my   Judgment   has   not 
monied  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  6ne  point  further,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
atoi  for  his  comments.  I  am  express- 
ing the  views  here  of  all  of  us  in  the 
Chamber.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anyone  in  the  Chamber  who  is  more 
knowledgeable  and  thoughtful  when  it 
comes  to  the  issue  of  dealing  with 
druf  abuse  and  interdiction  and  the 
like  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  The 
letter  and  coimnents  on  this  matter 
are  ixtremely  important. 

M  r.  KERRY.  Will  the  distinguished 
Sen  itor  yield  for  a  question? 
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even  if 
Senate, 


Mr.  D  DDD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  IIERRY.  I  know  the  Senator 
and  I  will  have  a  further  discussion 
later  wi^  respect  to  the  Bahamas  and 
I  look  forward  to  that. 

He  is  Indeed  someone  who  has  put  a 
lot  of  energy  in  this  effort. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  our  col- 
leagues I  to  understand  and  I  want  a 
clarif icalUon  if  I  may  have  it  from  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  even  if  these 
were  bidding  Joint  resolutions,  even  if 
there  were  a  subsequent  passage  of  a 
retroactive  measure  that  said  we 
would  cut  off  aid,  it  is  true,  is  it  not, 
that  in  |  the  law  we  passed  last  year 
when  We  said  we  would  establish  a 
standard  of  full  accountability,  full  co- 
operation, we  permitted  the  President 
to  give  aid  without  certifying  that 
they  vtte  cooperating  fully  and  there 
is  a  specific  measure  in  the  law,  is 
there  n»t,  that  says  you  may  give  the 
aid  whet-e  the  coimtry  would  not  oth- 
erwise dualify  for  it  if  the  President 
deems  tiiat  it  is  in  the  vital  national 
interest 'of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  That  is  correct  to 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  I^ERRY.  So,  in  point  of  fact, 
we  were  to  determine  as  a 
that  for  the  reasons  stated 
with  regard  to  Mexico,  and  later  with 
respect  (o  other  coimtries  that  they  do 
irve    certification    on    drugs, 
•nomies  do  not  have  to  be 
:ause  we  stiU  can  give  them 
le  it  is  in  the  national  inter- 
country. 

Mr.  DiiCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  sUre  you  can  make  that  argu- 
ment. Ypu  can  go  ahead  and  pass  this. 

Mr.  KJKRY.  I  want  to  know,  is  that 
the  law,  the  law  allows  that? 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  do  not  have  the 
law  in  front  of  me.  My  recollection  is, 
it  does  I  permit  the  President  to  go 
ahead  and  bring  forward  a  certifica- 
tion or  k  statement  that  our  national 
interest  Is  served,  our  national  security 
is  at  stake  and,  therefore,  we  can  con- 
tinue.    I 

But  the  point  is  it  seems  to  me  you 
are  asking  the  President  to  play  an- 
other role.  He  has  played  his  role 
here,  and  I  certainly  have  scnne  reser- 
vations about  some  of  the  certifica- 
tions he  has  made,  but  why  go 
through]  it  two  times?  It  seems  to  me 
that  now  you  are  making  it  a  national 
security  problem  based  on  what  the 
Senator  reads  to  me.  In  my  Judgment, 
what  this  body  should  do  is  face  up 
and  if  we  think  the  Bahamians  have 
not  complied  as  the  President  has  cer- 
tified, then  vote  to  impose  all  th(}se 
sanctions. 

As  I  told  the  Senate,  and  I  repeat  to 
my  friei^d  from  Massachusetts,  I  am 
very  upaet  with  the  Mexican  situation 
as  he  isJ  I  know  some  of  the  informa- 
tion an(i  some  of  the  players  down 
there  arid  the  lack  of  real  persistence 
and  aggi 'essiveness  on  the  part  of  the 


Mexican  judicial  police.  Yet  I  am  not 
prepared  to  move  so  far  as  to  cause 
economic  damage  at  this  time. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senators  from  North  Carolina  and 
California  have  brought  this  before  us. 
I  am  also  pleased,  quite  frankly,  that 
at  this  point  it  is  not  binding  because  I 
want  to  use  this  as  an  example  that  we 
are  prepared,  just  as  we  are  prepared 
to  support  the  President  in  the  trade 
tariffs  that  he  is  going  to  impose  on 
Japan,  that  we  are  not  happy  we  have 
not  had  the  progress  in  Mexico.  I  say 
it  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  realiz- 
ing the  sensitiveness  of  that  great 
nation  and  the  people  there. 

I  think  what  we  are  doing  today  is 
proper  and  I  hope  we  can  pass  this 
joint  resolution. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  again  respect 
enormously  the  work  he  has  done  on 
this. 

I  simply  reiterate  that  binding  or 
nonbinding,  no  economic  dislocation 
has  to  take  place,  but  we  can  do  great- 
er Justice  to  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

The  Senator  asked  me  the  question 
a  moment  ago,  why  we  should  do  this, 
and  I  think  it  is  very  clear  because  we 
wrote  a  law  which  said  we  were  going 
to  do  it.  We  said  specifically  we  set  up 
a  standard  and  we  passed  that  stand- 
ard and  we  make  a  mockery  of  our 
own  efforts  to  now  duck  and  bob  and 
swerve  and  weave  and  find  every 
excuse  in  the  world  not  to  uphold  the 
very  standard  that  we  set. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to 
say  on  this  when  we  get  to  the  issue  of 
the  Bahamas,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  with  respect  to  Mexico 
an  article  that  api>eared  recently,  Oc- 
tober 23.  in  the  New  York  Times  head- 
lined "Narcotics  Output  Soars  in 
Mexico,  U.S.  Report  Says."  from  our 
own  State  Department  which  made  it 
clear  that  in  heroin,  cocaine,  and  mari- 
juana the  crops  are  significantly  larger 
than  they  were  the  year  before,  under- 
scoring in  addition  to  the  many  other 
arguments  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  California  and  North 
Carolina  we  ought  to  be  sending  this 
message  today.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  23. 19861 
Narcotics  Output  Soars  m  Mexico,  U.S. 

Report    Sats— Country    "The    Largest 

Source"    op    Heroin    and    Marijuana- 
Tough  Law  Awaited 

(By  Joel  Brinkley) 

Washington.  Oct.  22.— A  State  Depart- 
ment report  made  public  today  says  produc- 
tion of  marijuana  and  opium  poppy  in 
Mexico  has  increased  dramatically  in  the 
last  year. 

The  report,  the  State  Department's  mid- 
year update  of  its  annual  assessment  of 
drug  trafficking  worldwide,  contradicts  the 


Mexican   Government's   assessment   of   its 
drug  eradication  program. 

According  to  the  report,  marijuana  pro- 
duction in  Mexico  rose  by  more  than  25  per- 
cent in  the  last  year  while  acreage  planted 
in  opiimi  poppy,  used  to  make  heroin,  grew 
by  one-third. 

MEXICO  "the  largest  SOURCE" 

The  report  says  Mexican  drug  control  pro- 
grams are  faltering  despite  the  increasingly 
cooperative  attitude  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. The  statistics,  it  says,  "indicate 
that  Mexico  is  once  again  the  largest  single- 
country  source  of  heroin  and  marijuana  im- 
ported into  the  United  States." 

The  report  takes  on  added  significance 
this  year  because  of  a  tough  provision  in  the 
anti-drug  bill  approved  by  Congress  this 
month. 

President  Reagan  is  almost  certain  to  sign 
the  bill.  Administration  officials  say,  and  as 
soon  as  he  does  the  new  law  will  automati- 
cally suspend  half  the  foreign  aid  to  every 
drug-producing  country  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

If  on  March  1  the  President  does  not  for- 
mally certify  that  a  country  has  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  controlling  the  drug 
traffic,  the  suspended  aid  will  automatically 
be  reprogranuned  for  other  uses.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  Will  end  its  support 
for  loans  to  the  country  from  international 
development  banks  and  will  suspend  prefer- 
ential trade  agreements. 

EJven  if  the  President  does  certify  a  coun- 
try has  made  adequate  progress.  Congress 
can  override  the  decision  with  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  under  the  same  proce- 
dures used  to  approve  or  disi4>prove  foreign 
arms  sales.  Any  member  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  may  call  for  a  vote  on  the  issue 
anytime  within  30  days  after  the  certifica- 
tion is  issued. 

On  no  other  issue  does  the  United  States 
have  a  tougher  automatic  foreign  sanction 
law. 

"It  greatly  raises  the  prominence  of  nar- 
cotics as  a  foreign  policy  issue,"  said  Ann 
Wrobleski,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Narcotics  Matters.  She  said 
the  State  Department  supfwrted  the  law  be- 
cause "it  strengthens  our  htmd." 

Other  officials  said  the  law  was  likely  to 
have  a  dramatic  effect  on  relations  with 
most  of  the  18  major  drug-producing  coun- 
tries. 

Senator  Richard  G.  Lugar.  Republican  of 
Indiana  and  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  said  the  law's  objective  "is 
to  insure  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment uses  the  full  measure  of  its  economic, 
military  and  other  assistance,  as  well  as  dip- 
lomatic and  political  leverage,  in  pursuit  of 
its  international  narcotics  control  objec- 
tives." 

the  most  SERIOUS  WEAPON 

The  bill  is  a  significant  change  from  exist- 
ing law,  which  gives  the  President  the 
option  to  cut  foreign  aid  to  drug-producing 
countries  that,  in  his  view,  have  not  made 
adequate  progress  In  fighting  drug  traffick- 
ing. That  law,  enacted  in  1983  but  never  in- 
voked, contains  provisions  for  ending  bank 
loan  support  or  for  suspending  trade  agree- 
ments. And  it  does  not  give  Congress  the 
ability  to  override  Presidential  decisions. 

Administration  officials  say  the  Congres- 
sional override  is  potentially  the  most  seri- 
ous weapon.  Congress  was  openly  angry 
with  Mexico  this  fall,  for  example,  and  if 
Presidential  certification  were  to  come  at  a 
similar  time  "there's  no  doubt  we  would 
overrule  it,"  said  a  Senate  aide  involved  in 


drafting  the  new  measure.  "Politically  it 
would  l>e  impossible  not  to  overrule  it." 

The  President  could  decide  to  provide  aid 
despite  a  Congressional  vote  of  disapproval, 
the  bill  says,  if  he  can  demonstrate  that 
"overriding  vital  national  Interests  require 
the  provision  of  such  assistance." 

The  bill  includes  a  section  that  urges  the 
President  to  issue  a  formal  advisory  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  travel  in  Mexico  "unless  sub- 
stantial progress  is  made  in  the  near  future" 
in  the  investigation  into  the  killing  last  year 
of  a  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
agent.  Enrique  Camarena  Salazar.  and  tbe 
torture  of  another.  Victor  Cortez.  by  Mexi- 
can policemen  in  August. 

PLANES  'NOT  USED  BPPICUNTLT* 

The  bill  also  says  Congress  has  concluded 
that  the  80  or  so  planes  the  United  States 
has  provided  Mexico  for  drug  eradication 
"have  not  been  used  efficiently." 

The  State  Department  report  says  Mexi- 
can drug  eradication  was  laggard  in  the  first 
half  of  1986.  but  has  improved  in  the  last 
few  weeks  because  the  Mexicans  agreed  to 
undertake  a  special  eradication  campaign  in 
the  fall. 

Overall,  Ms.  Wrobleski  said,  "you  now  see 
higher  eradication  statistics,  but  you  see 
higher  production  figures  as  well." 

One  positive  change,  she  and  others  said, 
was  that  the  level  of  cooperation  by  senior 
Mexican  officials  had  improved  markedly. 
John  Gavin,  who  was  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Mexico  until  May,  said  today: 
"President  de  la  Madrid  and  his  entire  Cabi- 
net realize,  as  I  do,  that  they  confront  very 
difficult  problems  fighting  this  cancer  of 
drug  trafficking.  My  dealings  with  him  on 
this  subject  were  excellent  and  mutually  re- 
spectful." 

At  the  Mexican  Embassy,  an  official  said 
the  embassy  had  not  received  a  copy  of  the 
report  and  therefore  could  not  discuss  it. 
But  a  spokesman,  Leonardo  Pfrench,  said: 
"Yes.  trafficking  has  increased.  But  demand 
in  the  United  States  has  increased,  and  so 
has  Mexico's  efforts  to  combat  the  drugs." 

Nonetheless,  the  report  says  marijuana 
production  in  Mexico  has  increased  almost 
tenfold  in  the  last  four  years. 

In  sections  on  other  countries,  the  report 
says  marijuana  production  in  Colombia  con- 
tinues to  decline  because  of  Government 
eradication  programs. 

In  Guatemala,  it  says,  "there  are  now 
alarming  signs  of  fairly  extensive  opium- 
p>oppy  cultivation."  There  had  been  almost 
none. 

Marijuana  production  has  dropped  dra- 
matically in  lx)th  Jamaica  and  Belize  be- 
cause of  effective  eradication  programs,  the 
report  says,  but  opium  production  in  Laos 
has  tripled  in  the  last  year  and  "enforce- 
ment measures  are  almost  nonexistent." 

In  Thailand  the  Government  is  devoting 
increased  resources  to  marijuana  control  be- 
cause of  the  "the  explosive  expamslon  of 
cannabis  cultivation,"  the  report  says,  and 
Paldstan  has  warned  farmers  it  will  now  en- 
force a  ban  on  opium  cultivation  after  pro- 
duction tripled  this  spring. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WIIjSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  for  the  opposition 
had  indicated  to  me  his  intention  to 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. The  manager  is  off  the  floor. 
We  have  no  objection,  though,  to  Sen- 
ator DoDD  proceeding. 
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The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
SenoUor  from  Connecticut  may  use  the 
muucer's  ttane. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  eoUeague  from  California.  I 
yield  myaelf  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. I  will  be  brief  because  I  know 
othen  have  statements  to  make  on 
this  subject  matter. 

Let  me.  if  I  can.  Just  briefly  address 
both  the  procedural  and  substantive 
potaits  here  because  both  are  impor- 
tant. 

I  disagree  with  our  colleacue  from 
MaMSChusetts.  I  think  last  year's  leg- 
islation, which  has  now  led  us  into  this 
mire,  was  a  mistake.  With  some  fre- 
quency, we  have  two  reactions  in  the 
Cot^pnm  of  the  United  States.  We 
either  do  nothing  or  over-react. 

Last  year  we  got  caught  in  the 
frenzy  of  the  drug  Question  and  n4>id- 
ly  considered  one  proposition  after  an- 
other, portraying  them  as  tests  of  con- 
cern and  commitment  in  the  Oval 
Office  and  elsewhere.  The  result  was  a 
litany  of  bills  adopted  and  passed. 
Ftankly,  I  think  in  this  particular 
case,  despite  the  good  intentions  of 
some,  we  Just  went  overboard. 

I  (to  not  know  of  anyone  who  be- 
lieves that  the  entire  foreign  policy  of 
this  country  ought  to  be  linked  to  a 
single  issue,  no  matter  how  important 
that  issue  may  be.  and  this  is  an  im- 
portant one.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
in  this  Chamber  who  disagrees  with 
the  importance  of  the  issue.  It  is  a 
plague  in  our  society,  infecting  mil- 
Uons  of  people  suffering  from  drug 
abuse  and  addiction. 

The  financial  cost,  putting  aside  the 
human  cost,  is  tragic  and  certainly 
there  are  volumes  of  testimony  as  to 
that  particular  fact. 

We  need  not.  it  seems  to  me,  today 
to  be  engaged  in  lengthy  debate  on 
whether  or  not  we  have  a  serious  prob- 
lem here  at  home  in  terms  of  con- 
sumption, or  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
serious  problem  in  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere  in  terms  of  production, 
supply,  and  financing  of  these  prod- 
ucts that  find  their  way  to  our  shores 
and  contaminate  the  people  of  this  so- 
ciety. That  is  a  fact 

Mr.  WnJSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  complete,  if  I 
can.  the  point,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  in  all 
of  this  is  that  there  are  more  reasona- 
ble ways  of  dealing  with  this  problem 
with  respect  to  our  neighbors. 

To  cut  off  50  percent  of  all  aid  to  a 
country,  a  neighbor,  a  major  trading 
partner,  to  a  country  with  whom  we 
share  many  issues  in  common  and  a 
frontier  of  some  1,500  miles:  to  suggest 
somehow  that  we  are  going  to  bog 
down  our  relationship  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  on  this  issue  and  this 
issue  alone  in  terms  of  the  aid  and  the 
trade— I  might  add  because  these  reso- 


lutiohs  were  introduced  in  the  Finance 
Comtnittee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Comtnittee  with  respect  to  the  trade 
quesions  as  well— I  think  is  terribly 
shor  sighted. 

Thtit  does  not  mean  we  should  not 
come  up  with  a  mechanism  that  would 
allo^  us  to  send  a  message,  and  also  to 
deal; with  the  aid  question.  I  do  not 
disapprove  of  that  at  all. 

814  it  seems  to  me  we  put  ourselves 
on  a  fast  track,  as  we  have  dene  with 
the  legislation  adopted  last  fall,  signed 
into  law  in  December,  where  24  coun- 
tries are  identified  under  the  legisla- 
tion and  50  percent  aid  is  cut  off  to 
those  countries  unless  the  President 
delivers  his  certification  by  March  1  of 
the  calendar  year,  and  then,  within  30 
days,  no  resolutions  of  disapproval  of 
that  certification  are  introduced.  If 
they  I  are  introduced  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
latic^  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  those  Joint  resolutions 
are  privileged,  privileged  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  is  discharged  from  its 
duties  automatically  and  those  Joint 
resolutions  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  may  be  called  up  by  any 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
with  a  guaranteed  10  hours  of  debate. 
They  take  precedence  over  every  other 
motit>n  that  could  be  offered,  except  a 
motion  to  adjourn. 

Th^t  seems  to  me  a  rather  danger- 
ous way  to  proceed.  You  could  literally 
have  24  joint  resolutions  introduced. 
That  is  240  hours  of  debate  that  could 
be  guaranteed. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  anyone  here 
that 'none  of  these  countries,  or  very 
few  of  them,  have  constituencies. 
They  do  not  vote.  They  do  not  have 
largd  groups  back  at  home.  With  all 
due  respect,  if  you  get  up  and  offer  a 
joint  resolution  on  Pakistan,  Panama, 
the  Bahamas,  that  is  not  a  hard  thing 
to  g^t  a  vote  on.  So  a  lot  of  people 
want  to  go  ahead  and  do  it.  In  fact,  we 
have  aU,  from  time  to  time,  done  that. 

My  concern  rests  in  the  process,  the 
process  of  trying  to  address  a  serious, 
legitimate  problem  that  must  be  dealt 
with.  When  engaged  in  a  process,  in  a 
procMure  that  I  think  shortchanges, 
thatjshort  circuits  what  ought  to  be  a 
long!  term,  intelligent,  thoughtful,  and 
engaiging  kind  of  debate,  I  think  we  do 
a  di^rvice  to  ourselves,  to  our  neigh- 
borsi  and  the  issue. 

Sol  while  I  know  my  colleague  from 
NorQi  Carolina  and  my  colleague  from 
Mas^chusetts  feel  strongly  about  it,  I 
feel  as  strongly  as  they  do  on  it.  I 
would  say  to  both  of  them  that  this  is 
a  fast  track.  I  i^preciate  their  con- 
cerns about  what  are  we  going  to  do 
with  it.  Both  of  them  have  spoken  elo- 
quently about  their  frustration,  as 
hav«  both  of  otir  colleagues  from  Ari- 
zona. I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  comments  of  Senator  McCais 
from  Arizona  In  his  earlier  remarks. 
We  all  feel  strongly  about  it. 
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But  th^re  has  to  be  a  better  way  in 
which  we  can  set  up  a  procedure  and  a 
framewo^  for  seeing  to  it  that  we  get 
the  message  out  to  Mexico,  Panama, 
and  the  ^ahamas,  and  the  rest  of  the 
coimtries^  that  we  are  dead  serious 
about  this  problem,  and  that  we  can 
go  through  that  process  in  a  way  in 
which  we  can  make  decisions  about 
how  best  to  deal  with  it  without  put- 
ting everything  on  the  line,  if  you  will, 
where  we  do  not  seem  to  have  the  ade- 
quate information. 

That  is'  what  we  have  the  committee 
structure  for.  We  reaUy  did  not  even 
get  a  htering.  We  got  a  couple  of 
hoiu^,  oqly  because  we  coincidentally 
had  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs  coming 
before  tlie  committee  24  hours  before 
we  would  have  been  discharged.  We 
never  would  have  been  able  to  have 
had  a  hearing  had  that  not  already 
been  set  |ip  for  different  reasons. 

I  asked  at  that  time  that  the  people 
from  the  Justice  Department  and  else- 
where come  before  the  conunittee  and 
talk  about  why  they  certified  in  these 
three  cases- what  was  the  justifica- 
tion, what  information  did  they  use? 
For  aboi^  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  went 
through  kt.  Hardly  adequate,  I  would 
point  outi  to  my  colleagues  here  today, 
certainly  I  not  what  I  would  consider  an 
exhaustiie  hearing  as  to  what  the  ra- 
tionale Vas  for  the  certification  in 
these  cases.  But  had  we  not  done  that, 
we  Would  have  had  no  hearings  what- 
soever. 

We  are  here  on  the  floor  debating 
this  matter  based  on  a  report  that  was 
filed  but  with  little  discussion  of  how 
they  arri  red  at  those  conclusions. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
what  we  need  to  do  is  have  hearings 
on  this.  (Why  did  the  administration 
certify  \A  these  cases?  What  was  the 
justification?  What  data  did  they  rely 
upon?  Wjere  there  extraneous  circum- 
stances ^hat  were  not  involved  with 
drugs  that  caused  them  to  certif  jr? 
What  were  those  reasons? 

It  seenis  to  me  that  is  the  appropri- 
ate and  proper  way  to  proceed.  Then 
you  could  make  a  decision  in  the  com- 
mittee on  whether  or  not  you  ought  to 
go  forward,  rather  than  to  be  dis- 
charged lautomatically.  And  we  were 
Just  catching  up,  if  you  will,  in  the  last 
few  days  before  this  would  have  to 
come  to  the  floor. 

I  will  oome  back  to  the  other  points 
later  on. 'I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  go 
on  all  evening  and  into  tomorrow  on 
this,  because  I  do  not  think  anyone's 
interest  is  being  served  by  it.  But  my 
hope  would  be  that  we  amend  the  law 
in  the  caning  session  so  that  we  have 
the  ability  to  have  good  hearings  and 
to  address  this  issue  in  the  coming 
year,  because  it  will  come  back  again. 
It  will  cdme  back  in  a  way  that  meets 
the  concerns  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. Sehator  DsCoHcnn.  who  talked 
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about  the  ability  of  us  to  be  able  to 
send  appropriate  messages  to  coun- 
tries that  have  us  concerned  about 
what  they  are  doing  or  not  doing  as  it 
affects  not  only  this  issue  but  other 
issues,  as  well.  My  hope  would  be  that 
that  will  be  the  case. 

I  point  out,  as  well,  of  course,  that 
these  resolutions  could  have  been  in- 
troduced as  early  as  March  2.  They 
were  not  introduced  until  March  17. 
Certainly,  while  we  were  confronted 
with  the  highway  bill,  which  no  one 
could  have  predicted,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina,  but  there 
were  ways  in  which  we  could  have  had 
this  matter  come  forward  in  a  way  I 
think  would  have  been  more  appropri- 
ate. As  he  knows,  I  submitted  an 
amendment  in  the  committee  which 
disapproved  the  certification  and  gave 
the  administration  a  period  of  days  in 
which  they  would  agree  to  perform 
and  notify  the  Congress  as  to  why 
they  certified  these  three  cases  in  a 
detailed  fashion  so  that  we  could  leam 
all  about  it. 

I  would  still  say— of  course,  it  is  the 
call  of  our  disting\iished  chairman— 
but  if  Senators  would  like  further 
hearings  on  this  so  that  we  could  look 
into  this  matter  in  greater  detail,  I,  for 
one,  would  be  prepared  to  do  that.  I 
know  others  would  be,  also.  I  think 
that  is  something  we  might  do  to  serve 
the  concerns  of  some  of  our  col- 
leagues, regardless  of  what  happens  on 
these  votes. 

But  I  hope  we  would  realize  how  im- 
portant it  is,  I  might  add  particularly 
with  Mexico.  I  will  make  the  case,  as 
well,  in  the  other  two.  But  in  this  par- 
ticular case  of  Mexico,  there  are  a  lot 
of  issues  we  have  to  grapple  with.  We 
have  a  lot  of  disagreements  with  them 
on  a  lot  of  things  they  do.  They  have 
disagreements  with  us,  as  well. 

But  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues, 
there  are  only  three  examples  in  the 
world  where  an  industrialized  nation 
shares  a  common  border  with  a  Third 
World  nation.  South  Africa,  Israel, 
and  the  United  States  are  the  three  in- 
dustrialized nations.  And  while  our  re- 
lationships with  Mexico  could  be 
better,  they  are  certainly  far  better 
than  the  other  two  examples  with 
their  neighbors. 

What  is  amazing— and  I  think  ought 
to  be  amazing  to  many— is  not  how 
bad  our  relationships  are,  but  how 
good  they  are  in  many  areas.  And  we 
need  to  improve  upon  those. 

My  concern  is  that  this  kind  of  Joint 
resolution,  despite  the  proper  inten- 
tions of  its  authors.  Jeopardizes  those 
other  issues  that  we  have  to  grapple 
with  by  placing  it  all  on  this  one.  And 
that,  to  me,  is  my  major,  fundamental 
concern  with  this  particular  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  FTKIiMS  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
number  of  problems  with  some  of  the 
comments  made  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Connecticut. 

First  of  all.  the  message  that  we  are 
sending  to  this  administration— my  ad- 
ministration—is to  send  us  an  honest 
certification.  The  certification  they 
have  sent  is  simply  not  honest.  It  is 
not  accurate  to  say  that  Mexico,  in  the 
case  of  this  Joint  resolution,  has  been 
fully  cooperative.  And  that  is  what  the 
law  says. 

The  administration— and  that  means 
the  State  Department— certified  some- 
thing that  was  simply  not  so.  That  is 
my  problem  with  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment. 

Now,  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that 
foreign  aid— that  is  to  say,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money— wiU  be  shut  off 
to  Mexico  in  the  case  of  this  Joint  res- 
olution now  pending.  The  administra- 
tion could  come  right  back  with  an 
honest  certification— national  interest, 
our  national  interest,  whatever.  That 
\s  provided  for  in  the  law. 

But  we  are  talking  about  cutting  50 
percent.  Even  if  the  administration  did 
not  do  what  it  ought  to  have  done  in 
the  first  place,  we  are  still  only  talking 
about  50  percent.  That  is  about 
$100,000  to  the  Bahamas,  as  I  recall, 
$200,000  to  Mexico,  and  $19  million  to 
Mr.  Noriega,  Mr.  Noriega  down  in 
Panama.  If  anybody  wants  to  find  out 
about  Mr.  Noriega,  they  ought  to  read 
the  Reader's  Digest  of  last  month. 
There  is  a  very  fine  article  in  there 
about  what  kind  of  man  he  is  and 
what  kind  of  ally  he  is— consorts  with 
Castro;  Panama,  the  number  two  or 
three  banking  center  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, drug  laundering,  drug  money 
laundering. 

What  I  want  from  the  U.S.  State  E>e- 
partment  is  an  honest  certification,  in 
compliance  with  the  law  passed  unani- 
mously by  this  Senate.  I  also  want  to 
send  a  message  to  Mexico  and  to 
Panama  and  to  the  Bahamas. 

Now,  I  beg  to  differ  with  my  good 
friend— and  he  is  my  good  friend— 
from  Connecticut. 

There  have  been  plenty  of  hearings 
on  this  general  subject.  There  were 
something  like  five  last  year  on 
Mexico.  There  were  three  on  Panama 
that  I  recall.  There  was  one  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  presided  over  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fron  North  Carolina, 
Senator  Sahtord.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  was  not  able  to  be  there. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Narcotics 
testified  about  the  certification  proc- 
ess. 

So  we  have  had  hearings.  And  we  do 
not  need  any  more  hearings  to  decide 
that  this  Congress  ought  to  do  some- 
thing instead  of  talking  about  it.  in 
terms  of  drug  trafficking  pouring  into 
the  United  States  of  America  and  cor- 
rupting our  society.  That  is  what  this 


Joint  resolution  is  aD  about,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; honesty  and  certification  as 
surely  we  have  not  only  the  right  and 
duty  to  demand  that  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  and  send  a  message  to 
Panama  and  Mexico  and  the  Bahamas. 
That  is  about  all  there  is  to  it. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  Mr.  D'Amato.  is 
ready  to  make  some  comments.  I  will 
yield  to  him  as  much  time  as  he  may 
require.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  not  only 
for  yielding  so  that  I  may  express  my 
views  on  this  most  important  matter, 
but  also  for  rocking  the  boat.  It  is  cor- 
rect and  it  is  right  that  we  rock  the 
boat.  It  is  time  that  this  country 
t>egan  to  back  up  its  stated  policies, 
which  we  put  forth  and  abandon  with 
regularity,  on  the  issue  of  internation- 
al drug  trafficking. 

When  we  run  for  office  we  are  all 
opposed  to  the  scovuge  of  drug  traf- 
ficking. We  say,  "Oh.  it  must  be 
stopped.  We  mxist  beef  up  the  law  en- 
forcement efforts.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  we  have  drug  education  and  reha- 
bilitation programs.  We  will  get  the 
guys  and  put  them  in  prison."  Why 
should  or  how  can  our  allies  have  con- 
fidence in  what  emerges  from  this 
body  or  the  White  House  when  we  are 
not  consistent? 

We  make  a  sham  of  it.  We  would  not 
treat  our  children  the  way  we  treat 
good  allies  by  saying  one  thing  and 
doing  another. 

I  understand  there  are  some  very  se- 
rious ramifications  of  what  this  resolu- 
tion proposes  to  do  to  follow  the  law. 
Indeed,  we  are  going  to  mystify  our 
allies  because  maybe  for  the  first  time 
we  are  following  up  on  a  clearly  stated 
policy.  In  fact,  some  of  the  Members 
here  are  going  to  be  put  to  the  test. 

I  remember  when  we  got  up  on  this 
floor  and  we  talked  about  the  scourge 
of  drug  addiction,  and  I  also  remember 
when  we  said,  "Let  us  put  up  the 
money  to  build  the  prisons  for  the  real 
pushers,  the  guys  who  should  be  in 
prison"— I  am  not  talking  about  users. 
I  am  talking  about  dangerous  criminal 
felons:  the  same  group.  But  when  it 
comes  time  to  back  up  a  program  with 
action  we  say,  "Oh,  no,  we  do  not  have 
the  money."  Chances  are  that  it  Is  not 
going  to  take  place  here  because,  for 
whatever  reasons,  we  find  the  easy 
and  expedient  way  out. 

Let  me  tell  you.  Do  not  blame  the 
Japanese  because  they  see  that  we 
talk  one  thing  when  passing  legisla- 
tion, and  then  when  it  comes  time  to 
implement  the  legislation,  we  back  off. 
That  is  as  it  relates  to  trade.  And  let 
us  not  blame  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment either,  or  any  other  corrupt  gov- 
ernment, and  they  are  corrupt—one  of 
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the  most  corrupt.  The  wealth  and  af- 
fluence accumulated  by  those  who 
serve  in  public  office  is  scandalous.  No 
wcmder  why  they  hang  on  by  their  fin- 
gernails and  we  are  worried  alx>ut 
keeping  them  in  power.  Governors  in 
vartous  provinces  have  become  multi- 
multl-milllonalres.  and  every  President 
receives  a  palace  after  he  leaves.  How 
did  that  ccHne  about?  Then  they 
wonder  why  the  people  are  seething, 
they  wonder  why  they  have  revolu- 
tions, and  we  do  not  have  the  cotu-age 
to  back  it  up. 

Why  pass  these  bills?  Why  pass 
these  laws?  Is  it  for  political  window- 
dressing  so  when  we  go  home  and  are 
running  for  election,  we  can  say.  "I 
voted  to  cut  off  aid  to  those  countries 
who  are  producing  and  distributing 
drugs,  but  who  are  not  doing  anything 
in  the  battle  against  drugs?" 

It  Is  about  time  that  we  backed  up 
our  words  with  some  action.  I  am  sick 
and  tired  of  hearing  the  institutions  of 
the  State  Department.  And  by  the 
way,  I  do  not  care  what  administration 
is  in.  Republican  or  Democratic  it  is 
the  same  cadre  up  and  down  that  line. 
they  are  there  whistling  to  the  same 
old  tunes.  They  go  to  all  the  embassy 
parties.  They  know  the  ambassador. 
They  know  the  ministers.  They  know 
they  are  nice  people.  Consequently,  we 
get  the  same  kind  of  cl^trap. 

We  wonder  why  when  we  really 
mean  it  they  do  not  understand.  We 
have  to  wait  for  something  earthshak- 
Ing  to  take  place.  They  actually  take 
our  law  enforcement  officers,  capture 
them,  torture  them,  kill  them,  and 
only  after  a  tremendous  international 
incidoit,  only  after  maybe  one  person 
has  the  courage,  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  says,  "Look,  you  have  some 
corruption."  We.  however,  make  be- 
lieve there  is  no  corruption.  Poor 
Winnie  von  Raab  got  himself  into 
trouble,  and  he  is  supposed  not  to  see, 
not  to  say,  not  to  know.  We  have  our 
own  out  of  office.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral came  running  down,  and  the  State 
Department  went  wild. 

Well,  things  are  not  going  to  get 
better  if  we  do  not  pass  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. It  is  going  to  get  a  lot  worse. 
Maybe  it  is  about  time  that  we  began 
to  say  to  the  State  Department, 
"Look,  when  we  pass  laws  they  have 
meaning,  and  you  have  to  implement 
them."  We  need  them  desperately. 

Just  go  through  the  litany  of  the 
abuses— and  I  do  not  intend  to  because 
they  are  clear  and  weU  Icnown.  The 
facts  have  been  stated  here  and  they 
are  correct.  The  facts  that  we  get 
cmne  out  of  the  State  Department. 
The  International  Narcotics  Control 
Commission  writes  its  reports  and  its 
surveys.  I  did  not  write  them.  I  did  not 
write  on  page  154.  "While  existing 
laws  are  adequate.  Mexican  enforce- 
ment, conviction  and  sentencing  is  less 
than  adequate." 


is  the  same  group,  the  same 
Statt  Department  that  then  sent  facts 
to  our  President  and  said  yes,  certify 
thatitheir  policy  is  adequate. 

I  did  not  go  out  and  provide  the  de- 
tails] But  I  am  wondering  how  they 
can  say  there  should  be  certification 
and.  in  the  same  breath,  say  their 
report  is  fuU  and  replete,  page  after 
page,  of  their  own  information  that 
shows  they  are  doing  less  than  noth- 
ing. This  report  that  I  have  in  my 
hand,  the  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Strategy  Report,  is  worth  nothing, 
absolutely  worth  nothing. 

My  committee,  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  of  Appropria- 
tions, raised  this  matter  when  it  was  a 
hot  political  issue  back  in  October.  We 
asked  some  very  telling  questions.  We 
asked,  "How  many  people  arrested  in 
1986, have  been  convicted?"  The  State 
I>ep4rtment's  response  was  "That 
figuBe  is  unavailable." 

Then  we  raised  other  questions.  We 
have  been  told  that  the  process  began 
with  fan  instructional  cable  sent  to  the 
respective  U.S.  embassies  on  October 
25.  1^86.  At  the  various  embassies  and 
departments,  the  CIA  and  AID  people 
began  getting  back  memos  on  Febru- 
ary 3-  A  major  memo  was  then  distrib- 
uted setting  forth  the  instructions  for 
so-called  final  preparation,  for  the 
finalj  clearances  which  were  done  on 
February  19. 

HoiHrever.  the  Bureau  of  Internation- 
al N^otics  did  not  retain  all  of  the 
messnge  clearances.  When  they  asked 
the  various  embassies,  agencies,  the 
CIA  I  and  AID  people,  et  cetera,  for 
what  was  taking  place,  they  in  fact  did 
get  the  messages,  but  they  never  re- 
tained them.  Why  not?  Why  did  they 
not  keep  the  responding  messages?  I 
can  only  conjecture,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  liked  the  messages  that  came 
back  from  Mexico  with  respect  to  drug 
enforcement,  et  cetera. 

On  February  26,  Assistant  Secretary 
Ann  Wrobleski  briefed  the  National 
Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board  on 
thei^  recommendation.  The  White 
Houie  received  this  reconunendation 
on  Sriday,  February  27— at  6:08.  Feb- 
ruary 27.  that  is  1  day  before  the 
President  signed  the  certification.  Do 
you  know  something?  I  think  that  is  1 
day  before  the  new  Chief  of  Staff, 
Howard  Baker,  took  office,  and  the 
same  day  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Donald 
Regan,  saw  the  documents.  I  am  won- 
deriiig  what  information  was  given  to 
the  President,  and  I  would  suggest  it 
certainly  was  not  accvirate  information 
that  led  him  to  sign  this  certification. 

W«  asked  the  State  Department, 
"Wntt  information  did  you  give  the 
President?"  They  said,  and  the  State 
Department's  exact  words  are:  "State 
did  not  retain  all  the  phone  messages, 
draft  copies  and  so  forth,  that  were 
generated  during  this  process,  but  the 
presiunption  on  final  clearance,  given 
on  ii  istructions  of  February  3,  was  and 
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had  to  b^  that  the  persons  communi- 
cating the  clearances  were  authorized 
to  do  so  by  the  heads  or  responsible 
officials  in  their  agencies." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  has  been  told  by  some  poll- 
tican.  Riepublican  or  Democrat,  at 
some  point  in  time,  that,  "Tes.  we  are 
fighting  ihis  menace;  we  are  out  there; 
and  we  are  telling  the  drug-producing 
and  drug-distributing  countries  that 
we  are  nqt  going  to  tolerate  it." 

Unless  you  support  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, do  not  ever  get  up  and  talk  about 
fighting  the  drug  epidemic  and  mean 
it.  Do  na(t  get  up  and  say  you  are  de- 
termined! to  do  something  about  it,  be- 
cause if  you  oppose  this  amendment 
you  are  afraid  to  rock  the  boat. 

I  do  not  always  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Caroli- 
na, but  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
rocking  the  boat.  Do  not  blame  our 
allies  if  they  do  not  believe  us  when 
we  say  ohe  thing  and  do  another.  We 
do  it  all  the  time. 

We  are  not  truthful,  and  we  are  not 
conunitt^.  In  this  case,  we  not  only 
deceive  dur  allies,  but  we  deceive  the 
American  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  give 
meaning  {to  what  the  Senator  and  we 
have  all  said  here  by  seeing  to  it  that 
this  joint  resolution  is  supported  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  PXLL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  timf  as  he  may  desire  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LtJGAR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ohairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Coiiunittee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator^eld? 

Mr.  LtnCAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  B'YJRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  discussions 
with  the  principals  who  are  on  the 
floor,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  [Mr.  Pell],  and 
Senators  I  Dodd,  Kerry,  Wilson, 
Helms,  and  Lugar. 

Mrs.  ^\SSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  uie  absence  of  a  quormn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas.  ! 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  realize  the  majority  leader  had 
the  floor!  but  I  do  suggest  the  absence 
ofaquomm.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  ti|Qe  does  the  Senator  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  BkRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
lie  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeqtion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bi}l  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

»4r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  owe  the 
Senator  fnnn  Indiana  an  apology.  He 
had  the  floor  and  yielded  to  me  and  I 
took  the  floor  and  forgot  about  his 
rights.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  There  is  no  need  for  an 
apology,  Mr.  President. 

Idr.  BYRD.  We  are  all  working  to- 
gether trying  to  resolve  the  matters 
that  are  before  the  Senate  and  are 
going  to  be  before  it  tomorrow.  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  allow  me 
Just  another  minute,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Senators  who 
may  be  listening,  there  are  three  joint 
resolutions  on  the  calendar:  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  90.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 91,  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 92.  All  of  these  are  privileged  res- 
olutions; each  of  them  has  a  statutory 
time  limit  of  10  hours.  These  joint  res- 
olutions can  be  motioned  up  by  any- 
body. 

The  debate  will  go  into  the  evening 
for  a  while,  as  I  find  in  making  inquiry 
with  Senators  on  the  floor.  Rather 
than  keep  Senators  into  the  evening 
for  a  rollcaU  vote.  I  hope  that  we  can 
go  over  and  have  the  roUcall  vote  on 
this  pending  joint  resolution  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock,  then  take  up 
the  other  two  joint  resolutions  in  suc- 
cession, beginning  with  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  90  and  then,  finally. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  91.  I  hope 
that  we  can  also  get  a  time  agreement 
of  not  to  exceed  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
each  of  those  two  joint  resolutions. 
There  will  be  rollcall  votes  on  the 
three  Joint  resolutions— at  least  one, 
on  each. 

Senators  who  are  closest  to  the  situ- 
ation here  have  agreed  tentatively  on 
the  proposals.  I  have  sent  an  inquiry 
to  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  he  is  on  his  way.  When  he  arrives, 
I  shall  put  the  request. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TTBiT.MR  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
distingtiished  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield  to  me  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Was  it  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader's  understand- 
ing that  Senator  Kerry  agreed— it  was 
my  understanding  that  he  did.  He 
wanted  additional  time,  but  my  under- 
standing was  that  he  was  agreeable  to 
the  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  PELL.  He  was  agreeable  to  the 
hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  my  im- 
pression was  that  Senator  Kerry 
wanted  2  hours  on  the  Bahamas.  He 
said  probably  he  would  not  use  all 
that  time,  but  he  wanted  2  hours. 

I  am  informed  otherwise.  I  i^^olo- 
gize. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  his  kindness  In  yield- 
ing. I  again  apologize. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  leader. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  review  the  situ- 
ation for  a  moment  so  that  all  Sena- 
tors  

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator would  sield,  I  suppose  I  would  be 
safe  in  telling  all  Senators  there  will 
be  no  more  rollcall  votes  this  evening, 
because,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  himself  is  prepared 
to  speak  at  some  length  yet  this 
evenhig.  That  may  interest  other  Sen- 
ators who  want  to  speak  on  the  same 
resolution.  So.  rather  than  keep  other 
Senators  in  tonight,  I  shall  Just  make 
the  armouncement  now.  There  will  be 
no  more  rollcall  votes  this  evening. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  sweet  music. 

(Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
review  the  situation  for  a  moment. 

Section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  was  amended  last  year,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  debate  thus  far, 
as  part  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act. 
The  new  provision  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  provides  for  a  50-percent 
reduction  in  foreign  aid  to  those  coun- 
tries which  do  not  cooperate  fully  with 
the  United  States  in  stopping  the  flow 
of  international  drugs.  This  legislation 
also  includes  a  provision  by  which 
Congress  can  pass  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval objecting  to  a  Presidential 
certification  that  a  given  country  has 
fully  cooperated  with  the  United 
States  in  combating  international 
drugs. 

If  a  joint  resolution  of  disapproval  is 
introduced,  the  law  provides  that  Con- 
gress follow  the  same  procedures  it 
follows  on  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
involving  an  arms  sale  proposal.  That 
includes  the  expedited  procedures  we 
have  been  discussing  today,  in  which 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  10  days  to  report  out  such  a 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  agreed  in  the 
debate  that  we  have  had  thus  far  that 
30  days  have  passed  since  the  Presi- 
dent sent  a  finding  to  the  Congress,  in- 
cluding the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  U.S.  Senate.  Therefore, 
it  has  been  agreed— in  fact,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
stipulated  that  he  might  be  inclined  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution  before 
us  on  Mexico,  on  the  basis  that  his 
action  would  be  symbolic.  By  "symbol- 
ic," he  means  that  it  would  not  have 
force  with  respect  to  the  rejection  of 
foreign  aid  or  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  international  loans  in  which 
Mexico  is  involved. 

But,  Mr.  President,  earlier  in  the 
debate,  we  heard  a  dialog  involving 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  and  others  in 
which  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  resolu- 
tion would  be  advanced  in  the  Senate 


at  some  point  which  would  make  bind- 
ing the  effects  of  the  three  joint  reso- 
lutions of  disapproval  on  the  three 
countries  we  are  considering— namely. 
Mexico.  Panama,  and  the  Bahamas. 
We  do  not  know,  Mr.  President, 
whether  any  of  the  three  joint  resolu- 
tions will  be  successfully  advanced.  It 
may  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to 
defeat  all  three.  In  the  event  that  the 
Senate  should  pass  all  three,  following 
logic  which  has  already  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  debate  that  these  are, 
after  all.  only  symbolic  actions,  and 
then  the  Senate  is  confronted  with  a 
joint  resolution  making  them  binding, 
it  would  appear  that  one  has  the  best 
or  the  worst  of  both  worlds. 

In  short,  we  are  dealing  with  a  prop- 
osition in  which  we  have  agreed  that 
any  such  resolution  has  no  effect,  yet 
it  is  being  advanced  for  some  reason 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  even 
with  the  30-day  time  period  having  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest 
respectfully  to  all  who  are  involved  in 
this  debate— and  there  have  been  elo- 
quent speeches  thus  far  as  part  of  a 
spirited  debate— in  my  judgment  what 
we  have  with  this  particular  joint  reso- 
lution is  what  I  would  term  "Mexico 
bashing."  It  has  been  a  popular  sport 
from  time  to  time  but  let  us  call  it  for 
what  it  is.  I  simply  cite  the  fact.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  in  a  debate  in  which 
a  deliberate  attempt  is  being  made  to 
alter  the  perception  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  a  debate  which  cannot  have 
any  effect  with  regard  to  foreign  aid 
or  with  the  banks,  but  certainly  the 
people  in  Mexico  or  the  United  States 
or  anywhere  in  our  hemisphere— for 
that  matter  anjrwhere  in  the  world— v 
hearing  this  debate  know  that  we  are 
proceeding  toward  a  vote  of  censure  of 
a  country. 

I  would  like  to  quote,  Bftr.  President, 
from  a  perceptive  article  written  by 
William  D.  Rogers,  who  is  now  a 
Washington  attorney,  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  Af- 
fairs, which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  last  June  14, 1986.  Mr.  Rogers 
said  in  part: 

Mexico  Is  in  deep  crisis.  Oil  prices  have 
plummented;  inflation  and  unemployment 
are  up.  The  government  is  in  the  final 
stages  of  sensitive  negotiations  with  the 
International  Monetary  P\md  on  further 
adjustment  measures  that  can  only  add  to 
the  sacrifices  the  Mexican  people  have 
borne  so  courageously  since  the  beginning 
of  the  crisis  In  1982.  Brutal  attacks  from 
Washington  on  the  central  insUtutioDB  of 
the  nation  are  particularly  gratuitous  Just 
now. 

If  the  United  States  has  one  truly  special 
relationship  with  another  country  in  all  the 
world,  that  country  is  Mexico.  Standard  dip- 
lomatic textbooks  do  not  teach  it.  No  other 
nation's  Internal  developments  Impact  so  di- 
rectly on  us.  With  no  other  do  we  have  such 
a  range  of  concerns,  from  security  to  drugs. 
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In  h  there  aueta  a  lone  border 
dhMtaw-but  not  npuattng-*  rich  natioD 
and  a  poor  one.  No  other  ftootler  in  the 
world  la  laarkwl  bj  mdi  atark  oontnats  of 
hiatory.  eultore,  language  and  Uvlnc  atand- 
And  with  no  other  country  la  the 
I  rdatkNuhip  ao  aaymmetrlcaL 

It  to  aald  that  tlH  ItaHed  Statea  repreaents 
lliiee  uiMileie  of  Ifexieo'a  foreign  poUcy. 
What  Wariiington  ipea^i.  the  echoes  are 
beard  intantly  in  Mexloo  Ctty.  But  for  the 
United  Statee.  Ifexto  la  a  oonoem  to  which 
we  torn  only  aa  an  afterthoo^t  or  In  times 
ofcriala. 

Cteloa  Fuentea  hm  aald  that  for  the 
DMttad  Stataa  it  la  "the  moat  difficult  fron- 
tier of  all.  the  atrai«eat.  becauae  it  [is]  the 
doaaat  and  therefore  the  one  moat  often 
forgotten,  moat  often  Ignored  and  moat 
feared  when  it  la  atined  from  ita  long  leth- 
aify."  And  ao.  be  auggeata.  when  we  audden- 
ly  redlaeofer  Meileo.  there  la  a  tendency  to 
tUnk  we  need  to  aave  it.  to  taahlon  It  in  our 
imaae.  metapborteaHy  to  occupy  It  once 
again,  ta  *—*■*""**  it  to  our  own  national 
expertenee.  t9  make  it  aomething  it  la  not 

TUs  time  around.  Oongteaa  haa  become 
the  baae  for  what  appeaia  to  Mezicana  to  be 
an  organised  attack.  Mezleo'a  economy  is 
aald  to  be  In  ruina.  Ita  offlclala  have  liean  ac- 
I  of  compHcity  In  the  drug  trade  and  of 
guQty  of  rampant  corruption.  The 
very  nati<m  that  for  decadea  had  ))een  the 
toast  of  the  hemiaphere  for  its  stability,  its 
avoidanoe  of  coops  and  its  distaste  for  mili- 
tary rtirtatonthlps  is  now  alleged  to  be 
threatened  by  political  disaoluUon. 

Such  rhetorical  excesses  do  not  serve  the 
management  of  the  delicate  relationship. 
Mofay  attacks  on  Mexico  strike  back  at  our 
own  national  interests.  They  are  bound  to 
increase  nattonaliam.  unite  the  factions  of 
Mexican  polities,  inflame  the  always  latent 
distrust  of  gringos  and  dissuade  the  leader- 
ship of  the  country  from  staking  its  political 
future  on  working  with  the  colossus  of  the 
north. 

The  attacks  on  Mexico  sit  even  less  well 
becauae  there  is  an  dement  of  self-right- 
eousness about  them.  Mexicans  know  that 
their  drug  problem  would  not  exist  but  for 
the  inaatiaWe  market  for  drugs  In  the 
United  Statea:  they  regard  capital  flight  as 
a  funetkm  of  Uie  fact  that  the  VJS.  financial 
maiketa  are  driven  by  our  deficit  to  suck  up 
the  aavings  of  others;  they  know  that  no 
natkm,  and  certainly  not  the  American 
South,  has  a  perfect  record  of  electoral  hon- 
esty. 

And  I  would  Include  at  least  in  that 
deacrtpUon  my  home  State  of  Indiana, 
hardly  a  iMuracon  of  virtue  in  terms  of 
electoral  honesty  throughout  the  ages. 

Solutions  to  the  Mexican  flnancial  crisis, 
the  drug  crisis  and  the  migration  crisis  can 
come  only  with  growth  in  Mexico— more 
production,  more  ligltlmate  exports,  more 
Jobs.  This.  In  turn,  means  bflateral  develop- 
ment ooeperatfcm  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  not  unBateral  confronta- 
tion. 

A  nation  can  chooae  its  friends,  but  not  its 
neighbow  We  and  Mexico  are  fated  to  live 
together.  Fbr  richer  or  for  poorer.  No  death 
can  us  part.  We  had  best  learn  to  exist  side 
by  side,  with  ctvfUty  and  understanding. 
What  injioes  Mexico  does  damage  to  our 
own  vital  national  interests  as  welL 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  very 
Important  to  note,  now  that  we  are 
into  this  debate,  which  I  believe  is  un- 
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forttnate  to  begin  with,  and  which 
need  not  have  occurred  because  of  an 
irrelevant  resolution  that  cannot  have 
effecj^the  movers  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion jwere  determined  to  have  a  go  at 
Mexico  today,  and  make  no  mistake 
abotf^  it.  that  those  who  want  to  talk 
tomdrrow  will  have  a  go  at  Panama 
and  ^le  Bahamas  This  it  is  a  dellb^- 
ate  littaclc.  becauae  the  Presidential 
Determination  No.  87-9  of  February 
28,  1987,  is  on  the  stationery  of  the 
White  House,  the  White  House,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  the  President  of  the 
Unlt^SUtes. 

Hoiff.  it  has  been  stated  a  number  of 
time$  in  this  debate  that  Uiis  is  simply 
a  matter  of  debating  a  State  Depart- 
ment evaluation,  some  have  suggested 
a  very  superficial  one.  of  the  drug 
problem  in  Mexico  and  the  efforts 
thatlthey  have  taken  to  eradicate  the 
problem.  Suggestion  is  made  in  low 
voic«  that  it  is  State  Department  bu- 
reaucrats that  are  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  finding  is  signed 
by  tMe  President  of  the  United  States, 
Ron^d  RMgan.  This  is  his  finding, 
the  president's.  I  think  we  need  to  get 
that  veiy  clear.  And  the  memorandum 
says,  "Memorandum  for  the  Secretary 
of  State."  Not  the  other  way  around, 
but  from  the  President  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  "Subject:  Certification 
of  Narcotics  Source  in  Tnmslt  Coun- 
tries under  Public  Law  99-570,"  the 
drug  certification  we  have  referenced 
earlif  r  on.  The  President  says: 

By  ^irtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
Section  481(bK2XAXl)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  (PubUc  Law 
99-Sn),  I  hereby  determine  and  certify  that 
the  following  malor  narcotics  producing 
and/^  major  narcotics  transit  countries 
have  cooperated  fully  with  the  United 
States,  or  taken  adequate  steps  on  their 
own.  \o  control  narcotics  production,  traf- 
ficklqg  and  money  laundering. 

Then  the  President  lists  "The  Baha- 
mas, Belize,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Biu-ma. 
Colotnbia.  Ecuador,  Hong  Kong,  India. 
Jamaica.  Malaysia,  Mexico.  Morocco, 
Nigefia.  Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay. 
Penii  and  Thailand." 

Then  he  says: 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
Sectian  481(hK2KAKii>  of  the  act.  I  hereby 
determine  that  it  is  In  the  vital  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  certify  the 
following  countries. 

Tliere,  the  President  certifies  Laos 
and  t«banon  in  that  category. 

He  says,  further 

I  have  determined  that  the  following 
major  producing  and/or  major  transit  coun- 
tries do  not  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in 
Section  481(hX3KA):  Afghanistan.  Iran,  and 
Syrisi 

In  niaking  these  determinations.  I  have 
considered  the  factors  set  forth  In  Section 
4ftl(t|X3)  of  the  Act,  based  on  the  informa- 
tion In  the  International  Narcotics  Control 
Strategy  Report  of  1987. 

Yov  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
report  this  determination  to  the  Congress 
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Immediately  and  to  publish  it  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Ronald  Rkacan. 

The  President  took  this  act  very  se- 
riously. It  is  not  easy  for  him  to  do  so. 
The  act  was  passed  last  October.  It 
calls  for  the  first  report  to  come 
March  1,  1987,  and  each  March  1 
thereafter.  This  is  a  fairly  short  period 
of  time. 

In  loolijng  at  drug  control  programs, 
most  of  t^e  strategies  that  are  set  out 
with  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  span  a  period  of  time,  as  I 
wiU  cite  in  a  moment,  when  I  quote 
from  the]  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Strategy  Report  of  March  1987,  a 
report  oh  which  the  President  has 
based  his  finding.  There  are  plans,  and 
the  Mexicans  have  agreed  with  Ameri- 
cans, and  so  have  other  countries, 
about  haw  to  eradicate  drugs  and 
make  progress  on  those  plans. 

So  this;  is  not  a  trivial  finding.  It  is 
not  something  done  with  a  push,  a 
shove,  or  a  wink,  as  one  colleague  men- 
tioned this  afternoon.  This,  in  fact,  is 
serious  business.  The  International 
Narcotic^  Control  Strategy  Report  is  a 
record,  because  it  covers  a 
ttries  and  quite  a  few  strate- 


fairly  thij 
lot  of  cou 
gles. 

It  is 
debate. 


iportant  for  the  sake  of  this 
iow  that  we  are  in  it,  with 
regard  tb  Mexico,  that  we  take  a  look 
at  the  accomplishments  in  1986  on 
page  ISOJof  the  International  Narcot- 
ics Conlirol  Strategy  Report.  This 
refers  tojotu-  narcotics  control  with  re- 
spect to  Mexico.  I  read  from  the  strat- 
egy repoB 

Mexico  has  made  a  political  and  financial 
commltmetit  to  anti-narcotics  efforts  and,  as 
President  de  la  Madrid  stated  in  a  December 
19  letter  to  President  Reagan,  has  recog- 
nized thatlan  effective  narcotics  control  pro- 
gram bentf  Its  Mexico  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries. Meetings  in  1986  between  senior  offi- 
cials from  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
have  underlined  the  commitment  to  mutual 
cooperation  by  the  Government  of  Mexico. 
Presidents  Reagan  and  de  la  Madrid  dis- 
cussed thei  problem  in  depth  in  their  August 
meeting  a^d  the  Attorneys  General  of  both 
coimtries  pave  met  freouently  to  discuss 
Joint  cooperation  dtiring  the  past  twelve 
months.  Mexico  has  also  worked  actively  to 
bring  abopt  greater  regional  and  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  narcotics  matters.  One 
important  step  was  the  1986  meeting  of 
Western  Hemisphere  Attorneys  General  In 
Puerto  Vallarta  which  Mexico  organized 
and  hosted. 

INM  was  Instrumental  in  convincing  the 
FOR  in  evly  1986  to  reinforce  the  spraying 
strategy  far  the  aerial  eradication  program, 
fumigating  all  immature  opium  poppy  and 
marijuana,  fields  immediately  after  detec- 
tion, rega^^  of  the  stage  of  the  growth, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  illicit  crops 
reaching  harvest.  In  February  INM  funded 
an  aerial  survey  of  the  critical  tri-state 
growing  area  of  Slnaloa.  Chihuahua,  and 
Durango  to  provide  a  better  estimate  of 
total  Qllcli  hectarage.  FOR  navigators  were 
then  traind  by  UJB.  instructors  in  photo  in- 
terpretation, and  plans  were  made  to  sys- 
tematize these  surveys. 


Other  program  Improvements  included: 
strengthening  flight  safety  by  establishing  a 
training  center  with  regulariy  scheduled  re- 
freaher  courses  for  FOR  pilots;  employing 
fixed-wing  Turbo  Thrush  agricultural  spray 
airplanes  (with  greater  capacities  for  herbi- 
cides, range,  and  altitude)  In  an  intensifica- 
tion of  the  campaign  against  opium  poppy: 
Institution  of  a  comprehensive  reporting 
system:  and  restructuring  the  ordering  of 
spare  parts  by  the  aviation  maintenance 
contractor  so  that  all  procurement  is  com- 
putolzed.  Two  U.S.  aviation  advisors  and 
one  aviation  maintenance  advisor  assisted 
Mexico  in  1986. 

I  cite  these  items.  Mr.  President,  not 
to  take  the  time  of  my  colleagues,  but 
simply  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  seri- 
ous record— the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Biu^au  of  Interna- 
tional Narcotics,  matters  going  into 
detail  on  specific  achievements  with 
the  Mexicans,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  SUtes. 

The  report  continues: 

U.S.  persists  In  efforts  to  ensiur  that 
major  arrests  be  forthcoming  in  the  1985 
torture/murder  of  DEIA  Special  Agent  Enri- 
que Camarena.  While  none  of  the  major  vio- 
lators still  detained  In  connection  with  this 
Investigation  have  yet  been  convicted,  the 
OOM  has  Indicated  that  verdicts  will  be 
handed  down  in  early  1987.  On  November 
17.  1986.  Javier  Barba  Hemandex.  presumed 
to  have  been  present  for  the  abduction  and 
murder  of  Agent  Camarena,  was  killed  by 
Mexican  Judicial  Federal  Police  near  Mazat- 
lan  In  a  shoot-out  that  followed  detection  of 
a  drug  trafficking  operation. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  also  points 
out,  in  the  course  of  detailing  the 
problems  in  Mexico,  a  very  large 
number  of  problems.  This  is  not,  as 
has  been  suggested  earlier  in  the 
debate,  a  whitewash  or  a  trivial  pxir- 
suit.  The  United  States  of  America 
has,  I  think,  a  very  candid  view,  as  do 
Mexicans,  of  what  is  occurring  in  that 
country.  The  report  says: 

Mexico  continues  to  be  the  major  single 
source  country  for  the  production,  process- 
ing and  trafficking  of  heroin  and  marijuana 
entering  the  United  States.  Mexico's  eco- 
nomic crisis  with  its  concomitant  falling 
living  standards,  .declining  government  reve- 
nues, growing  rural  poverty  and  scarcity  of 
domestic  credit  works  to  the  advantage  of 
drug  traffickers  while  undercutting  efforts 
directed  at  them.  Despite  Mexican  and  U.S. 
remedial  measures,  corruption  and  Ineffi- 
dendes  in  the  eradication  campaign  still  to 
impede  efforts  to  reduce  the  flow  of  drugs 
to  the  United  States  from  Mexico. 

Mexico's  heroin  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  surpassed  only  by  Southwest  Asia 
in  terms  of  total  quantities  supplied  to  the 
U.S.  (3-4  MT  of  heroin  for  Mexico  vs  3  MT 
for  all  of  Southwest  Asia).  The  Tri-SUte 
region  of  Slnaloa.  Chihuahua  and  Durango 
is  the  primary  growing 


The  U.S.  report  goes  on  to  say: 
Marijuana  cultivation  Is  large-scale  and 
found  throughout  the  country  in  varying 
stages  of  growth  and  quality.  The  19S6  esti- 
mate Is  4.670-5.370  MT  available  for  export 
to  the  United  States  from  gross  production 
of  4.99O-S.046  MT. 

Over  one-third  of  the  cocaine  consumed  in 
the  United  States  transits  Mexico  from  pro- 
duction  and   refining   locations   in   South 


America.  The  Yucatan  Peninsula  is  a  major 
transshipment  point  for  cocaine.  Although 
some  refining  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  re- 
portedly occurs  within  Mexico,  the  majority 
of  the  cocaine  transits  Mexico  in  final  form 
via  small-  to  medlum-slaed  aircraft^  utilizing 
both  clandestine  and  registered  airstrips. 
Finally.  Mr.  President: 

Mexico's  production  of  controlled  sub- 
stances has  diminished  and  the  existence  of 
the  majpr  amphetamine  laboratory  which 
was  seized  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas  In 
July  1986  appears  to  have  been  an  unusual 
incident.  The  situation  is  being  monitored, 
however,  in  the  even  that  controlled  sub- 
stance production  should  once  again  become 
a  serious  problem  in  Mexico.  The  diversion 
of  licit  drugs  does  occur,  but  on  a  relatively 
small  scale  and  does  not  significantly  affect 
the  iUegal  market  in  the  United  SUtes. 

I  make  that  a  i>art  of  the  Recorp 
Ihlr.  President,  because  the  relation- 
ship with  Mexico  in  the  eradication  of 
drugs  both  in  production  and  transit  is 
a  very  serious  one. 

The  United  States  has  not  blinked  in 
taking  a  look  at  the  facts,  nor  have 
our  Mexican  friends.  This  effort  is  a 
source  of  great  danger  to  those  who 
are  involved  in  the  administration  and 
law  enforcement  in  Mexico,  and  coop- 
eration with  our  officials  has  subject- 
ed many  public  officials  in  Mexico  to 
unusual  stresses  and  difficulties.  Many 
have  exhibited  great  courage  in  work- 
ing with  our  officials,  as  our  DEA  offi- 
cials have  in  working  with  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

I  simply  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  although  much  will  be  said  about 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  Anti- 
Dnig  Abuse  Act  was  passed  last  year— 
and  it  was  a  rush  to  the  finish— that  it 
is  an  important  piece  of  legislation. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as 
pointed  out  several  times,  unanimous- 
ly embraced  the  idea  that  this  body 
ought  to  si>eak  to  the  problem  of  drug 
control  and  drug  abuse  in  the  United 
States  and  we  did  so  in  a  multif  aceted 
way. 

This  Senator  Joined  98  other  Sena- 
tors in  voting  for  that  legislation.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  this  Senator 
was  responsible  during  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee with  particular  parts  of  that  legis- 
lation that  are  now  a  part  of  our  For- 
eign Assistance  Act. 

I  am  Just  here  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  proud  that  the  President, 
those  Involved  in  drug  administration. 
tho6e  involved  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  those  involved  in  the 
State  Department  have  all  taken  that 
responsibility  very  seriously  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  and  have  compiled.  I 
thinlL,  very  good  statistics  about  the 
extent  of  the  problem. 

Likewise,  the  plan  for  action  is  the 
important  element.  Mr.  President.  It 
seems  to  me  that  as  we  take  a  look  ftu'- 
ther  in  this  report  we  note  that  there 
is  still  no  complete  database  for  nar- 
cotics, and  yet  the  President  has  certi- 
fied to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  to  all 


of  those  benchmarks  so  we  have  some 
idea  where  we  are  heading. 

Let  me  Just  note  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senate  that  under  A.3  Plans,  Pro- 
grams and  Timetables,  we  get  a  fairly 
good  idea  what  the  benchmarlu  ought 
to  be  for  the  year  that  we  are  now  in. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1987.  a  Joint 
USG/CjOM  evaluation  team  will  undertake 
a  study  of  the  PGR/IKM  aerial  eradication 
program,  to  determine  need  and  deployment 
Of  the  PGR's  89  unit  air  fleet.  Aircraft  utili- 
zation, present  spraying  techniques,  use  and 
composition  of  herbicides  will  be  Induded  in 
the  study. 

The  Operation  Vanguard  verification  pro- 
gram will  concentrate  on  ground  truth  intel- 
ligence during  the  upcoming  year  as  the 
chief  need  in  this  effort. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  continues  to 
expand  its  resource  commitment  to  the  nar- 
cotics control  program  with  an  increasingly 
larger  share  of  the  Attorney  General's 
budget.  The  eradication  campaign  received 
1.6  billion  pesos,  or  40  percent  of  the  FOR 
budget,  in  1983  and  is  projected  to  receive 
23.6  billion  pesos,  or  60  percent  of  the  VGB, 
budget.  Ui  1987. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  send  a  FOR  atr- 
crait  to  the  United  States  for  conversion  to 
a  photographic  platform  for  future  aerial 
surveys  by  the  Mexicans. 

I  mention  that  point.  Mr.  President, 
because  there  are  some  sophisticated 
cooperative  efforts  that  are  ongoing. 

The  effect  of  raising  this  type  of  rea- 
olution  as  a  gratuitous  slt4>  at  Mexico 
is  surely  to  Jeopardize  some  of  the  en- 
thusiasm and  cooperation  with  which 
these  ventures  are  being  entered. 

I  appreciate  the  exasperation  of  col- 
leagues who  are  angry  attout  drug 
abuse,  about  that  part  of  it  that  might 
be  attributed  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  our  pleasure 
simply  to  express  anger  and  hostility. 
We  need  to  recognize  that  we  are 
working  cooi>eratively  in  very  detailed 
sophisticated  ways  with  equipment 
and  personnel  with  another  sovereign 
country  in  a  program  of  mutual  b«ie- 
fit.  This  is.  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  a 
unique  relationship  because  of  our 
proximity,  our  shared  boundary,  and 
the  numbers  of  our  citizens  that  go 
back  and  forth  across  the  boundary. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  would 
be  difficult  enough  if  we  were  simply 
t^tiung  about  the  drug  control  effort. 
The  point  of  my  remarlEs  today  is 
simply  to  say  that  I  believe  we  will  do 
better  to  continue  to  work  the  plan.  I 
think  we  have  a  good  plan.  I  think 
that  we  are  mairing  progress.  I  think 
we  have  a  very  realistic  idea  of  the 
enormity  of  the  problem. 

We  do  not  have  a  very  good  idea  In 
this  coimtry  of  how  to  dry  up  demand. 
We  have  tried  a  good  number  of  ways 
to  persuade  people  not  to  want  cocaine 
or  marijuana  or  opiimi,  or  whatever. 
We  have  not  been  fully  successftil. 
The  demand  is  still  there.  We  are 
working  with  another  sovereign  coun- 
try to  try  and  dry  up  the  supply,  dry 
up  the  distribution,  dry  up  the  profits. 
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and  nuke  the  law  have  penalties.  I 
think  ve  are  maktog  headway. 

Butt  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  rela- 
t*m*ithip  with  Mexico  that  xoes  beyond 
w(vk  on  drug  abuse,  important  as  that 
is.  We  have  to  consider.  Mr.  President, 
the  fact  that  our  good  friends  in 
Mexico  have  a  very,  very  large  polltl- 
eal  and  economic  relationship  with  our 
ooontnr.  it  is  a  relatioDBhlp  that  is  dy- 
namic, has  enormous  possibilities,  but, 
as  we  have  noted  during  the  renegoti- 
ation of  the  loans  this  year.  Is  fought 
with  dangers  for  both  of  our.  countries. 

It  is  not  my  province  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  entirety  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can debt  situation,  but  I  would  simply 
say  that  Mexico  and  Brazil  owe  coun- 
tries in  the  rest  of  the  world  about 
1100  ballon  each. 

It  is  not  dear  how  that  debt  can  be 
repaid.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  will 
ever  be  repaid.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
interest  can  be  paid  on  that  debt.  In 
ttie  case  of  Brasil.  there  is  reticence  to 
do  ^ils  in  a  regular  matter  right  now. 

In  the  case  of  Mexico,  as  has  been 
died  again  and  again,  there  has  been 
extraordinary  cooperation  and  at  a 
grievous  cost  to  the  dtizens  of  that 
country. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  3  years, 
most  eotmomists  in  Mexico  estimate 
that  the  average  wages  or  the  real 
value  of  income  for  the  ordinary  Mexi- 
can has  declined  by  one-third.  That  is 
a  very,  very  severe  decrease  for  tens  of 
millions  of  persons  who  already  were 
in  what  we  would  have  to  consider  dire 
poverty.  It  is  not  our  fault  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
Brasil  or  Europe  or  Japan.  The  fault 
lies  in  many,  many  ways  and  some  of 
the  fault  lies  with  the  Government  of 
Mexico  itself.  We  could  draw  up  a  cri- 
tique of  a  way  the  Government  of 
Mexico  has  handled  its  macroeconom- 
ic  problems.  The  Mexican  friends 
could  draw  up  quite  a  critique  the  way 
we  handled  our  macroeconomlc  prob- 
lems, the  in^Mct  upon  which  has  been 
very  substantiaL 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  a  relationship  here 
and  our  Mexican  friends,  I  think,  will 
agree  it  is  not  only  delicate,  it  is  pre- 
carious. In  the  event  there  are  de- 
faults on  loans,  that  there  are  further 
difficulties  with  regard  to  currency  ex- 
change and  devaltiation  and  further 
unemployment,  there  may  be  further 
possibilities  of  what  approaches  a 
degree  of  nongovernment  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  due  to  the  lack  of 
infrastructure,  the  lack  of  opportuni- 
ty, and  even  the  lack  of  hope. 

That  situation  will  not  hiyjpen  in  a 
vacuum  in  Mexico.  The  impact  upon 
the  United  States  will  be  substantial 
and  it  already  is  substantial  so  that  we 
do  not  buy  that  argmnent  on  faith. 

We  try  to  think  through  in  all  our 
polides.  whether  it  be  immigration  or 
the  bank  situation  or  trade  or  what- 
ever, how  to  manage  it. 


iSf.  President,  it  was  not  my  choice 
tha1|  all  of  this  relationship  should 
comfe  before  us  in  this  particular  form. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  already  certified  that  Mexico  has 
fully  cooperated.  It  was  not  a  casual 
as89tlon  and  it  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  was  made 
on  ^le  basis  of  a  detailed  report  from 
whith  I  have  cited  relevant  quotations 
both  on  the  nature  of  the  problem  as 
well  as  the  plan  toward  solution,  the 
cooperative  elements  that  are  in- 
volved. 

In  the  event  that  there  was  a  situa- 
tioa  in  which  the  President  felt  that 
Me^co  had  not  been  fully  cooperative, 
he  eould  have  reached  that  finding, 
and  some  have  indicated  he  should 
havt  reached  that  finding.  Some  have 
said!  he  should  have  indicated  Mexico 
was  not  fully  cooperating,  but  the  na- 
tional interest  still  is  satisfied  by  our 
certUying  Mexico  and  reducing 
Meiqico  to  the  second  group  of  coun- 
tries that  the  President  cited,  that  is, 
those  countries  certified  under  a  na- 
tion>J  interest  waiver.  He  did  find  two 
in  t^iat  category.  That  was  one  of  his 
alternatives.  But  that  was  not  the  al- 
ternative the  President  chose.  He  said 
Meaco  was  fully  cooperating. 

A4d  he  listed  19  countries,  as  I 
recall,  explicitly  that  are  also  in  that 
cat»ory. 

Mr.  President,  when  all  this  came 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, |  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  believe,  has  stated  it  ac- 
curajtely,  that  it  might  all  have  simply 
been  disposed  of  in  one  short  business 
meeting.  There  had  been  no  bill  of 
parttculars  with  regard  to  the  situa- 
tion, no  vigorous  debate,  no  hearings. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  ;  committee  had  hearings  on 
Me^co  last  year,  and,  indeed,  we  did. 
Butlthey  did  not  deal  with  the  finding 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States— 
and  that  is  what  this  resolution  is  all 
aboi^t — or  the  specific  progress  en- 
tailed the  U.S.  Government  officials. 
We  have  really  not  had  that  issue 
before  us. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
lecticut  and  others  suggested, 
with  the  distinguished  chair- 
the  committee.  Senator  Pell, 
may  be  well  for  us  to  hear  from 
Assistant  Secretary  Elliott  Abrams, 
and  from  others;  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Trott  caxo-i  before  the  com- 
mittee as  did  Ms.  Ann  Wrobleski.  who 
wasian  author,  or  at  legist  a  contribu- 
tor to  this  report.  So  these  witnesses 
did  ippear  the  next  day  and  the  Sena- 
torsi  had  an  opportimity,  within  the 
limited  timeframe,  to  ask  questions. 

And  it  was  the  resolution  of  the  ma- 
Joritjy  of  the  committee,  with  only  four 
dissenting,  that  this  was  a  situation 
that  ought  not  to  progress  to  the 
Senate  floor  in  this  form.  It  was  point- 
ed olit  that  the  law,  as  written,  simply 
discharges  the  committee  from  consid- 
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eration  after  10  days,  in  any  event. 
Whatever  action  we  took  in  the  com- 
mittee We  were  told  was  irrelevant. 
Once  a  ISenator,  any  Senator,  raises 
thMe  resolutions  within  a  30-day 
period,  they  become  highly  privileged. 

In  this  particular  instance,  they 
were  noli  raised  within  30  days.  I  have 
not  argi^ed  with  the  decision  of  the 
distingulihed  majority  leader,  who 
said.  "^Notwithstanding  that,  let  us 
have  a  go  at  it  if  a  Senator  wants  to 
raise  th^  issues,"  and  so  they  have 
been  raised.  And  irrelevant  or  not  or 
gratultoos  or  not  or  symbolic  dr  not, 
here  we  are. 

But  w4  are  talking  about  a  foreign 
policy  question  of  monumental  dimen- 
sions. We  are  doing  so  on  the  basis 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  certified  that  Mexico  had  com- 
plied fully. 

Now  ahy  one  of  us  can  dispute  the 
President's  finding,  but  to  take  on  this 
type  of  monumental  issue  in  this 
f  onun  seems  to  me— it  is  clear  to  me  it 
justifies  our  taking  time  to  think  a 
little  bit  about  the  relationship. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  raising  of  the  issue  Jeopardizes  the 
relationship.  But  I  do  not  leave  it  at 
that.  It  tould  very  weU  be  that  if  this 
debate  proceeds  in  a  way  which  I  hope 
it  will,  uie  relationship  between  the 
United  states  and  Mexico  might  in 
fact  be  strengthened. 

It  is  not  a  debate  that  this  Senator 
sought,  put  now  that  we  are  in  it,  it 
seems  t^  be  important  that  Senators 
speak  out  for  the  strength  of  that  re- 
lationship and  to  say  that  we  care 
about  Mexico.  We  care  about  all  of  the 
problem^  that  our  friends  in  Mexico 
face.  We  are  mindful  of  their  failings, 
as  they  are  of  ours.  We  have  disagreed 
with  ma^y  elements  of  their  Judicial 
system.  We  are  outraged  when  Ameri- 
cans are  murdered  in  Mexico  or  any 
other  country  and  we  do  not  take  that 
lying  down.  We  note  the  enormous 
amoimt  '  of  narcotics  production  in 
Mexico  and  the  transit  of  drugs  there 
which  is  horrendous. 

But  we  note  also  the  aircraft,  the 
trainingj  the  meeting  of  the  attorneys 
generals^  and  the  other  concerted  ef- 
forts, gl\jen  the  supply  and  demand  sit- 
uation of  hideous  proportions.  And  we 
deem  that  that  is  important. 

And  we  further  note  that  this  comes, 
as  I  stat^  to  begin  with,  at  a  time  in 
which  Mexico-hashing  isometimes  is 
popular,  but  Mr.  President,  it  is  never 
a  good  idea.  We  live  with  a  very  impor- 
tant relationship  that  deserves  better 
treatmeiit. 

So  for  I  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  honefiil  the  resolution  will  be  de- 
feated. E  hope  that  the  vote,  in  terms 
of  its  defeat,  will  be  overwhelming.  I 
hope  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  message 
sent,  that  that  will  be  the  message: 
That  Senators  did  bring  this  Joint  res- 
olution  o  the  floor,  but  other  Sena- 
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tors  spoke  up,  had  something  to  say 
that  was  positive  to  try  to  treat  this 
relationship  with  a  great  deal  more 
care  and  accuracy  than  broad  brush 
strokes  about  drug  abuse,  about 
murder,  about  political  corruption. 
Those  elements  are  there,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but.  thank  goodness,  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  relationship  has  led  to 
something  else.  And  it  must,  we  all 
pray,  lead  to  something  a  whole  lot 
better. 

We  are  in  precarious  shape.  This 
debate  might  not  help  that.  But  I 
pray,  Mr.  President,  that  the  debate 
will  turn  out  to  have  a  silver  lining; 
that  the  relationship  was  helped:  that 
what  started  as  an  attempt  to  embar- 
rass and  repudiate  and  censure  a 
friendly  country  turned  around  into 
something  else.  And  I  make  that 
appeal  to  my  colleagues  in  hopes  that 
the  Joint  resolution  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  Just  want  to  express  to 
my  colleague  from  Indiana  that  I 
cannot  tell  him  and  my  colleagues 
here  how  much  I  regret  that  the  hour 
is  late  and  that  I  fear  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, with  the  aimoimcement  there 
would  be  no  further  votes  this 
evening,  have  probably  done  what 
most  normal  people  do  at  this  hour 
and  have  gone  home,  and  probably 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  listening 
to  the  distinguished  former  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  this 
evening. 

I  hope  that  their  staffs,  if  they  have 
been  viewing  or  listening  to  this  par- 
ticular action  on  the  floor,  would  en- 
courage their  respective  Senators  to 
read  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  It  is  one  of  those 
speeches  that  I  wish  I  had  given.  He 
has  eloquently  framed  what  this 
debate  could  be  and  could  turn  into, 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  relation- 
ships, to  discuss  the  shortcomings  of 
our  relationship  with  Mexico,  and 
also,  as  he  so  eloquently  points  out, 
the  strengths  that  exist,  the  positive 
relationship,  and  the  considerable 
achievements  we  have  made  working 
in  concert  with  our  neighbors  in  a  con- 
structive way. 

As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  knows, 
Mexico  is  our  third-largest  trading 
partner  with  the  United  States,  follow- 
ing Canada  and  Japan.  In  1985,  United 
States  exports  to  Mexico  totaled  $13.6 
billion.  This  is  not  Just  any  other 
country.  This  is  our  neighbor  with 
whom  we  share  so  much,  with  whom, 
in  no  small  measure,  the  economy  of 
this  country  has  a  certain  dependency. 
And  when  we  talk  about  the  kind  of 
issue  that  draws  us  together  this 
evening,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  talk 
about  the  broader  context. 


I  say  to  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  gotten  particularly  inflammatory 
about  this  subject,  some  of  them 
ought  to  take  a  close  look  at  where 
they  come  from.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana was  candid  enough  to  say  that 
his  home  State  has  not  always  had  ex- 
actly a  squeaky  clean  report  on  politi- 
cal activities.  I  would  say  the  same  is 
true  of  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  of  the  Senator  from  California, 
and  of  others.  We  can  all  point  to 
problems  in  our  States  over  the  years 
where  our  political  exercises  have  not 
worked  to  the  extent  where  we  would 
be  proud  to  have  them  examined  as 
closely  as  we  want  to  examine  Mexi- 
co's. 

I  might  add.  certainly  there  is  cor- 
ruption, certainly  there  is  a  problem 
of  drug  production  and  support.  But, 
again,  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
said  far  more  eloquently  than  I  could, 
the  reason  there  Is  a  problem  of  pro- 
duction is  that  there  is  an  awful  lot  of 
consimiption  up  here  in  the  various 
States.  Many  Members  of  this  body 
are  getting  up  and  excoriating  Mexico. 
I  wish  they  would  make  as  strong  a 
speech  about  political  corruption  in 
their  own  States,  and  consumption  of 
drugs  and  narcotics  in  their  ovm 
States,  and  what  they  are  doing  or  not 
doing  about  it  back  there. 

So  I  Just  want  to  assodate  myself 
with  his  remarks.  I  am  proud  to  serve 
with  him.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
read  his  remarks. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  jrield  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  Just  a 
moment? 

Mr.  WILSON.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  HEI.MS.  I  am  indeed  grateful. 

My  problem  with  the  comments  of 
my  very  good  friends  from  Indiana 
and  Connecticut  respectively  is  that 
much  of  what  they  said  was  irrelevant, 
irrelevant  in  terms  of  what  the  law 
says.  The  law  does  not  say,  I  will  say 
to  my  friend  from  Connecticut,  "coop- 
erating fully  except  Mexico  or  except 
our  neighbor."  It  says  fully,  cooperat- 
ing fully,  with  all  of  these  countries.  I 
Imow  the  Senator  has  a  copy  of  the 
law. 

We  did  not  walk  blindly  into  this. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana when  he  was  serving  ably  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee introduced  this  bill  himself.  And  I 
have  here  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  23.  1986.  in  which 
the  State  Department  praises  this  law. 


the  Antidrug  Abuse  Act  of  1986:  and  in 
which  Ann  Wrobleski.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  International  Narcot- 
ic Matters  said.  "It  greatly  raises  the 
prominence  of  narcotics  as  a  foreign 
policy  issue."  And  she  said  that  the 
State  Department  supported  the  law 
because  "it  strengthens  our  hand." 
Then  it  quotes  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  identifies  him  cor- 
rectly as  a  Republican  of  Indiana, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  as  saying  that  the  law's 
objective  "is  to  ei>sure  that  the  U.S. 
Government  uses  the  full  measure  of 
its  economic,  military,  and  other  as- 
sistance as  well  as  diplomatic  and  po- 
litical leverage,  in  pursuit  of  its  inter- 
national narcotics  control  objectives." 

So  I  do  not  understand  where  we  get 
the  impUcation  that  we  are  supposed 
to  live  by  the  law,  "except"— because 
there  is  no  "except"  in  the  law.  That  is 
the  reason  this  Senator  proposed  the 
three  resolutions  of  disi^proval  of  cer- 
tification. And  I  say  again  that  all  this 
Senator  is  saying,  Bfr.  President,  is 
that  either  we  are  going  to  abide  by 
the  law  or  we  are  not.  ESither  we  are 
serious  and  sincere  about  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  stop  the  enormous 
deluge  of  drugs  into  this  country  or  we 
are  not. 

If  we  are  going  to  engage  in  rhetoric, 
if  we  are  going  to  say  we  are  going  to 
crack  down  on  everybody  except  this 
one,  and  this  one,  and  this  one.  be- 
cause Mexico  is  our  neighbor,  or 
Panama.  I  do  not  know  why  anybody 
would  try  to  defend  Panama,  vmder 
Mr.  Noriega's  leadership,  down  there. 
It  baffles  me  that  anyone  has  any  re- 
luctance to  do  whatsoever  and  say 
whatever  is  necessary  to  show  up  the 
likes  of  Mr.  Noriega  in  Panama  for 
what  he  is  or  the  likes  of  the  one- 
party  dictatorship  in  Mexico.  If  we  are 
going  to  play  pat-a-cake,  pat-a-cake 
with  such  dictators,  let  us  say  so,  and 
back  up  and  amend  the  law. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certahily. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator perhaps  heard  my  comments 
about  the  law.  I  do  think  it  is  a  good 
law.  I  quoted  it  correctly,  and  I  point- 
ed out— perhaps  the  Seiiator  heard— 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  all  who  work  for  him 
moved  rapidly  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  The  President  certifies,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  certain  things  that  he 
is  required  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
law. 

Is  the  Senator  of  the  Judgment  that 
I  have  been  arguing  that  the  law  is  not 
a  good  one,  and  it  should  not  be  en- 
forced? 

Idr.  HKIiMS.  No.  I  am  Just  saying 
that  the  Senator  is  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue.  One  cannot  pick  and  choose 
what  part  of  the  law.  Senator,  that 
one  is  going  to  enforce  and  debate. 
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Mr..LUOAR  As  a  sbicie  PMty.  I 
liftve  itat  said  that  I  am  not  In  favor  of 
enfbrecpient  I  oave  not  heard  myself 
ttetlfy  to  that  point. 

Ifr.  F^-V  Tea,  by  the  implica- 
tiODV  of  what  the  Senator  said.  He 
does  not  think  that  in  the  ease  of 
Ifezieo  that  the  words  "cooperated 
fuUy"  apply.  It  is  abaolutely  clear  that 
Mexico  has  not  eot^mated  'fully,  yet 
he  does  not  think  the  Sensetor  should 
act  to  overturn  afalae  dertification. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Does  the  Senatn-  ree- 
ovBlBe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  Stotiea  has  certified  that 
Mfextoo  has  cooperated  fully,  that  this 
is  his  oertification.  from  the  White 
House.  Washington.  DC?  That  is  at 
least  what  we  are  talking  aboot  to  the 
best  of  my  recolleakion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  he  knows,  as  I  know,  that  this 
oertifleation  is  the  woA  of  the  U.S. 
State  DoMTtmoit.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  so  many  papers 
going  over  his  desk,  whoever  the  Presi- 
dent may  be.  whatever  his  political  af- 
filiatimis  may  be,  that  he  has  to 
aeoept  the  work  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. This  is  the  work  of  the  U.S. 
State  D^mrtment  and  the  Senator 
Icnowsthat. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  acknowledge  they 
had  a  great  part  in  it.  I  would  simply 
say  to  the  best  of  my  Imowledge  the 
State  Department  is  also  in  favor  of 
enforcing  the  law.  I  have  not  seen  any 
H^«»fc-«nrting  in  the  timeliness  of  the  re- 
ports that  are  required  nor  in  the  plan 
that  is  detaUed  in  the  narcotics  strate- 
gy book  that  I  have  cited.  It  seems  to 
me  a  coiiv>rehen8ive  account.  The  Sen- 
ativ  perhaps  recognizes  that  it  offers 
smne  promise  of  drug  eradication. 

Mr.  mrfMR  i  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor—and then  I  will  not  impose  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  California 
anymore. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  wOl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  second? 

Mr.  HKTiMS.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  California  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Calif omia  yield  for  a  second? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  California  that  I  ask  him  that  I 
may  be  able  to  complete  my  thought, 
and  then  he  can  use  his  own  judgment 
about  to  whom  he  wishes  to  yield. 

But  the  representation  was  made  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
Just  now  on  the  floor,  that  everybody 
in  the  admlnistrati<m  involved  tn  drug 
enforcement  agrees  that  Mexico  Is 
doing  a  great  Job. 

A  little  while  ago  I  read  into  the 
Raooss.  and  I  un  going  to  read  again, 
the  comments  by  Commissioner  von 
Raab.  the  U.S.  Customs  Commission- 
er. I  ascertained  after  the  committee 
meeting,  after  it  was  said  by  the  wit- 
ness from  the  State  Department,  that 
the  Customs  Director  was  consulted.  I 
cheeked.  And  I  found  out  that  was  not 


so.  Atd  then  earlier  today  I  read  Mr. 
von  Raab's  testimony  into  the  Rccorb 
v^ef  he  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Appioprlations  Committee  on  March 
5.  h4  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Senajtor  DvCoNcnn,  with  reference  to 
Mex^: 

Th#  threat  of  dnigs  either  being  produced 
or  lunufacturad  and/or  transshipped 
throi|Kh  Mexico— our  neighbor— remains  a 
very  ^rious  problem,  and  has  not  in  any 
way  Abated  In  the  past  year  or  so.  U  any- 
thlngH 

lit.  von  Raab  said— 
It  ooi^tinues  to  rise  at  a  steady  rate.  In  terms 
of  Mexican  efforts,  the  State  and  local  au- 
thorities with  whom  I  have  worked,  and  the 
Customs  officers  to  whom  I  am  responsible 
have  not  given  me  any  Information  on  any 
co(^p#«tlon  of  any  particular  nature. 

Here  is  the  official  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emnient  whose  people  are  on  the 
from  lines  down  there,  some  of  them 
are  getting  Itilled  saying  that  there  is 
no  "full  cooperation."  This  is  a  (Urect 
contradiction.  Mr.  President,  of  what 
liaspeen  represented  in  terms  of  the 
testimony  and  statements  that  we 
have  heard. 

I  Vlluded  earlier  to  a  New  York 
Times  story  of  Octolier  23  of  last  year. 
It 
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A  State  Department  report  made  public 
today  sajrs  production  of  marijuana  and 
opium  poppy  in  Mexico  has  increased  dra- 
matioally  in  the  last  year. 

Hok's  that  for  cooperation?  The 
repent  says  Mexican  drug  control  pro- 
grams are  faltering  despite  the  sup- 
posedly cooperative  attitude  of  the 
Mexican  Government. 

Mi  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

M|.  HELMS.  The  statistics,  it  says 
"indicate  that  Mexico  is  once  again 
the  hargest  single-country  source  of 
heroin  and  marijuana  imported  into 
the  United  States." 

Mi.  DODD.  Wm  the  Senator  yield 
on  tyat  particular  point? 

Mf.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
front  California  for  yielding  to  me.  He 
can  do  as  he  wishes. 

I  diank  the  Chair.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mt.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  Qor  just  2  minutes  to  respond? 

Mf.  WILSON.  For  2  minutes.  I  will 
be  Ifappy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
lecticut. 
DODD.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
so. 

to  make  two  points  to  rebut  the 
sense  of  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  suggested:  If  we  abide  by  his 
argument,  then  the  suggestion  could 
alsolbe  made  in  this  coimtry,  despite  I 
think  what  all  of  us  would  agree  are 
the  {sincere  intentions  of  our  Oover- 
nor%  our  State  legislatures,  of  the 
ident  of  the  United  States,  and 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  that  we  have 
increased  over  the  years  our  fimdlng 
for  drug  abuse  programs,  drug  treat- 
mei  t  programs  In  this  country,  police. 


training,  to  try  to  reduce  consumption 
in  this  country. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  argue 
for  a  second  that  the  political  commu- 
nity of  this  country  is  not  committed 
to  trying  to  reduce  the  tremendous 
consumption.  Yet,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  is  going  to  argue  with  me  over 
the  fact  that  our  consumption  despite 
all  of  th<^e  good  efforts  has  Increased 
in  this  country. 

What  the  certification  calls  for  is  co- 
operation from  the  Government  of 
Mexico.  Yes.  There  is  more  substance 
growing,  [and,  yes,  there  is  a  greater 
problem.  iThe  issue  1>efore  us  is  wheth- 
er or  not{  that  government  is  cooperat- 
ing. The  President  of  the  United 
States  t^s  said  they  are.  And  the  au- 
thors of  the  legislation  have  said  that 
fyUy  cooperating  is  not  a  standard 
that  can  oe  met  100  percent. 

The  testimony  before  us  was  that 
these  coimtries  fall  in  between  zero 
and  100  percent.  There  is  cooperation. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  make  that 
point,  that  full  cooperation  should  not 
be  read  IJterally,  if  we  listen  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  legislation.  That  is  an  ex- 
tremely tnportant  point. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  say  to  my 
colleague  is  if  we  take  what  the  Sena- 
tor want|  to  do  and  cut  in  half  foreign 
assistance  to  Mexico,  Isst  year  we  gave 
$15.5  million  to  Mexico.  This  year  we 
are  proposing  to  give  $16.9  mUlion  to 
Mexico.  Let  us  cut  it  in  half.  What  are 
we  cutting  in  half?  The  only  money  we 
give  to  Mexico  is  for  international  nar- 
cotics interdiction.  The  irony  of  the 
Senator's  Joint  resolution  is,  if  adopt- 
ed, we  vHould  cut  in  half  the  only  as- 
sistance fve  are  giving  to  Mexico  and 
that  is  to  interdict  the  problem  he  is 
addressing.  That  puts  us  in  an  awk- 
ward sit^tion,  to  cut  in  half  the 
try  to  solve  the  problem  he 

the  Senator  from  California 

Will  the  Senator  yield 
ent? 
ON.  Yes. 

iMS.  The  statement  was 
that  thej  most  that  could  be  involved 
with  Mexico  in  terms  of  reduction  is 
$200,000.  I  think  we  should  keep  the 
facts  straight  in  debate. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  last  point  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  Funding  of  Joint  United 
States-Bilexican  efforts  in  drug  inter- 
diction will  not  be  threatened  by  the 
passage  bf  this  resolution.  Reduction 
in  aid  would  come  in  other  areas,  not 
in  those ;  efforts.  So  I  think  we  should 
be  clear  on  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  you  back 
a  few  months  to  the  very  end  of  the 
session  \  rhen  we  violated  all  the  rules 
of  good  ^glslation,  presumably,  and  in 
a  great  i  ush.  without  having  had  com- 
mittee hearings,  put  together  what 
was  call^  the  Omnibus  Drug  Act.  It 


received  wide  acclaim.  It  received  en- 
thusiastic support. 

And  why?  Well,  because,  as  is  always 
true,  Mr.  President,  when  the  public 
leads.  Congress  follows,  and  virtually 
every  public  opinion  survey  in  the 
Nation  had  registered  the  dismay,  the 
outrage,  the  concern  of  the  American 
people  at  what  was  happening  to  their 
youth,  and  a  situation  that  seemed 
beyond  control  of  their  govorunents— 
Federal,  State,  and  locaL 

And  well  they  might,  because  what 
they  were  reading  in  headlines  all 
across  the  land  were  headlines  like 
this  one  from  the  New  York  Times  on 
the  very  eve  of  our  passage  of  that 
Omnibus  Drug  Act. 

"Narcotics  Output  Soars  In  Mexico, 
U.S.  report  says." 

The  deck,  the  subhead,  "Country 
the  Largest  Source  of  Heroin  and 
Marijuana.  Tough  Law  Awaited." 

The  tough  law.  Mr.  President,  had 
been  awaited  for  a  long,  long  time, 
some  relief  to  the  growing  urgency  of 
this  problem  that  could  be  measured 
in  so  many  ways  but  in  no  statistics 
more  dramatic,  more  compelling  than 
in  the  number  of  deaths  from  drug 
overdose. 

And,  by  the  way,  as  you  have  been 
told,  but  let  me  reemphasize,  the  U.S. 
report  referred  to  in  that  headline  was 
one  from  the  State  Department,  a 
State  Department  report. 

Quoting  now  from  the  news  story 
that  followed  that  headline: 

*  *  *  made  public  today  says  production  of 
marijuana  and  opium  poppy  in  Mexico  has 
increased  dramatically  in  the  last  year.  The 
report,  the  State  Department's  midyear 
update  of  its  annual  assessment  of  drug 
traffii^Jng  worldwide,  contradicts  the  Mexi- 
can Government's  assessment  of  its  drug 
eradication  program.  According  to  the 
report  marijuana  production  in  Mexico  rose 
by  more  than  25  percent  in  the  past  year 
while  the  acreage  planted  in  opium  poppy 
used  to  make  heroin  grew  by  one-third. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  serious 
credibility  gap,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Department  issuing  this  and 
updates  to  this  same  report  that 
record  additional  lack  of  progress. 
There  is  also  a  very  serious  credibility 
gap  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
If,  having  enacted  the  tough  law  that 
was  so  long  awaited,  we  now  find  one 
reason  after  another  to  address  this 
subject  that  is  too  sensitive,  let  me 
Just  say  that  perhaps  the  time  might 
be  better  spent  not  reiterating  what 
has  been  said,  the  all  too  clear  state- 
ments by  Commissioner  von  Raab  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
this  past  month,  that  there  has  been 
no  evidence  of  cooperation;  that  if 
anything  the  situation  has  grown 
worse. 

We  might  cite  the  rather  palld  lan- 
guage from  this  report  that  so  out- 
raged my  colleague  from  New  York, 
the  International  Narcotics  Control 
Strategy  Report.  Search  1987,  pul>- 
llshed   by   the   UJS.   Department   of 


State,  Bureau  of  International  Narcot- 
ics Matters. 

The  reason  for  his  outrage  is  be- 
cause the  report  is  in  the  diplomatic 
language  calculated  not  to  offend  that 
there  has  been  so  much  less  than  the 
full  cooperation  which  this  law  de- 
mands, that  there  can  be  no  serious 
contention  that  the  weak  efforts  that 
are  paraded  as  evidence  of  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment are  anywhere  close  to  being  ade- 
quate, much  less  full  cooperation. 

Whether  they  recognize  it  or  not, 
Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  on  this 
floor  and  others  off  the  floor  who 
counsel  greater  patience  say  that  we 
dare  not  base  this  complex  set  of  rela- 
tionships on  the  failure  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  to  deal  adequately 
with  these  abuses,  to  deal  with  the 
corruption  that  threatens  Mexicans  as 
well  as  Americans,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials as  well  as  victims  of  drug  abuse. 

Those  that  counsel  us  to  do  so. 
whether  they  recognize  it  or  not.  are 
saying,  "Ignore  the  law,"  because  the 
law  is  clear.  It  defines  in  precise  terms 
what  is  required,  what  the  President 
must  certify  to. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
absolutely  accurate  when  he  says  the 
State  Department  having  provided  the 
evidence  that  there  has  not  been  com- 
pliance with  the  law  is  now  urging  the 
President  to  certify  that  there  has 
been. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  stand  that 
idnd  of  credibility  gap. 

Last  fall,  we  were  all  sporting  these 
little  buttons.  "Say  no  to  drugs."  Iron- 
ically, I  Just  found  it  In  my  desk  when 
I  opened  it  looking  for  a  pad  of  paper. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  lots  of  ways 
to  say  no  to  drugs,  but  they  have  to  in- 
clude Interdiction  of  the  supply. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  way  that 
Indiana  is  not  doing  a  good  enough 
Job,  or  that  California  is  not  doing  a 
good  enough  Job,  or  that  New  York  or 
Rhode  Island  or  any  State  is  not  doing 
a  good  enough  job,  you  are  right.  I  will 
remind  them  that  last  faU  I  said  that 
to  speak  of  a  war  on  drugs  and  not 
provide  the  resources  to  fight  it  is 
worse  than  giving  lipservlce.  worse 
than  making  hollow  the  promise  that 
we  are  least  implied  by  the  passage  of 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  tough  anti- 
drug law. 

If  we  are  unable,  having  passed  this 
law.  to  urge  the  action  necessary  for 
its  enforcement,  then  we  have  done 
worse  than  if  we  had  never  even  enter- 
tained this  subject,  because  we  have 
raised  false  expectations. 

Worse  than  that,  we  will  now  create 
the  expectation  in  those  that  continue 
to  flout  this  law  that  they  can  get 
away  with  it,  that  these  will  be  no 
cost,  that  they  can  continue  to  do  so 
with  impunity,  that  they  can  fail  in  ef- 
forts at  eradication,  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  ignore  those  who  are  battling 
this  poisonous  traffic;  that  they  can 


continue  the  Idnd  of  condiict  that  lit- 
erally is  llfe-threatadng,  not  only  to 
American  but  to  Mexican  youth  who 
are  the  victims  of  this  vile  trafflc;  and 
as  well  to  those  who  lay  their  lives  on 
the  line,  literally,  daily,  as  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  ageoU  the 
world  over  but,  in  this  Instance  spedfl- 
cally,  in  Mexico,  which  has  a  record  of 
having  engaged  in  violence  against 
them  without  yet  any  adequate  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  address  an- 
other point.  To  say  that  what  we  are 
doing  in  urging  the  passage  of  these 
Joint  resolutions  is  Mexico-bashing  is 
nonsense  and  I  resent  it.  I  challenge 
any  Member  on  this  floor,  frankly,  to 
speak  to  a  record  of  greater  friend- 
ship, greater  efforts  to  promote  inter- 
change with  the  Mexican  people  and 
with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  than  my  ' 
own.  I  am  proud  of  that  record.  I  sus- 
pect I  may  be  the  only  Member  of  the 
Senate  who,  long  before  coming  here, 
received  the  honor  of  honorary  citi- 
zenship of  Mexico  City  in  recognition 
of  my  efforts  to  build  bridges  between 
our  two  peoples  and  to  promote  not 
only  cultural  but  commercial  ex- 
clumge. 

That  desire  on  my  part  has  not 
changed  one  iota.  Indeed,  we  have  not 
begun  to  explore  the  opportunities  for 
mutual  commercial  gratification,  the 
kind  of  thing  that  can  lead  to  expaiul- 
ed  economies  on  both  sides,  to  the 
kind  of  Jobs  that  are  so  desperately 
needed  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to 
deal  with  their  admitted  economic 
crisis. 

But  that  is  not  what  is  at  issue  here. 
Blr.  President.  It  is  not  Mexico-bash- 
ing to  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of 
United  States  law.  It  is  not  Mexico- 
bashing  to  demand  the  protection  of 
American  young  people  from  the  kind 
of  traffic  that  has  brought  about  an 
ever-increasing  statistic  in  terms  of 
death  by  overdose. 

By  all  means,  let  us  address  our  own 
problems.  To  say  that  we  are  not  with- 
out sin  is  to  belabor  the  obvious.  That 
drug  law  that  we  passed  last  fall  con- 
tained some  resources,  perhaps  not 
enough,  for  rehabilitation.  I  will  tell 
my  colleagues,  having  worthed  for 
many  years  at  many  levels— State, 
Federal,  and  local— with  law  enforce- 
ment officials  that  they  would  be  the 
first  to  plead  for  the  kind  of  effort 
that  they  hope  can  one  day  succeed  in 
curbing  demand  and  making  unneces- 
sary the  expensive  and  dangerous  ef- 
forts that  they  are  required  to  make 
daily  at  Interdiction  of  supply. 

By  all  means,  let  us  seek  to  improve 
what  we  do  by  way  of  education  and 
otherwise  to  curb  demand. 

Yes,  we  are  the  market  That  is  no 
revelation.  But.  lAi.  Presidoit,  it  is 
also  true  that  there  is  someone  supply- 
ing that  demand. 
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Tes,  we  have  to  concentrate  on  curb- 
ins  demand  and  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing atwut  starvfng  the  supply.  Let 
me  Just  say  It  b  not  Mexico-hashing  to 
Insist  that  drug  agents  of  the  United 
States,  working  in  Mexico,  be  free 
from  the  threat  of  abduction  and  tor- 
ture uil  murder  by  Mexican  law  en- 
forcement of fldals.  which  was  in  fact 
the  fate  of  Enrique  Camarena.  a  U.S. 
Drug  Enforcemoit  Administration 
agmt.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the  an- 
giilsh  of  attending  the  funeral  services 
for  Enrique  Camarena,  of  seeing  the 
torment  in  the  eyes  of  his  mother,  of 
his  widow,  his  children.  That  is  an  ex- 
perience I  do  not  want  ever  again. 

Worse  than  that,  we  are  false,  terri- 
bly false,  on  this  floor  if  we  one  day 
say  to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration and  Its  agents.  "We  are  going 
to  give  you  a  tough  law;  we  are  going 
to  demand  that  Mexico  and  other 
drug-producing  nations  give  use  the 
assurance  that  they  protect  you,  that 
they  will  not  turn  a  blind  eye  to  that 
kind  of  thing  where  law  enforcement 
officials  in  the  pay  of  drug  traffickers 
abducted,  tortured,  and  murdered  an 
agent" 

Not  Jxist  one.  Within  the  year  after 
the  Enrique  Camarena  incident.  Agent 
Victor  Cortez  was  also  abducted— 
again  by  law  enforcement  agents. 
Indeed,  he  was  found  by  U.S.  agents 
and  rescued  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  Judicial  Police  in  OuadalaJara.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  intolerable  and  it  is 
not  Mexlcorbashing  to  demand  that 
our  agents  be  protected. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  else  on  this 
floor  has  as  many  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  border.  I  doubt  that  they 
have  had  the  privilege  of  cooperation 
as  I  have.  I  will  take  pride  not  just  on 
my  own  behalf  but  on  behalf  of  the 
dty  that  I  served  as  mayor  for  11 
years  in  a  relationship  that  I  think  is  a 
modeL  But  I  will, tell  you  as  well.  Mr. 
President,  that  generations  of  good 
wm  in  my  community  and  all  across 
the  Nation  toward  our  historic  good 
neighbor  are  threatened,  imderstand- 
ably.  by  resentment  of  the  kind  that  is 
inevitable  whm  we  see  American 
agents  dealt  with  by  people  in  the  pay 
of  the  traffickers  and  there  is  no  re- 
qxinse  by  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
no  adequate  response. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  need  is  not 
more  patience  in  the  face  of  corrup- 
tion. When  you  are  dealing  with  cor- 
nq»tton  and  malfeasahce  caused  by 
corruption,  the  answer  is  not  more  pa- 
tience. The  answer  is  to  change  and 
say  we  demand  what  we  are  not  just 
entitled  but  under  a  duty  to  demand  in 
order  to  protect  the  people  of  our 
Nation.  This  is  not  an  internal  concern 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  it  is  one 
which,  udhappily,  we  are  compelled  to 
share  with  them.  The  failure  to  deal 
with  corruption  on  that  side  of  the 
border  Inevitably  breeds  the  kinds  of 
traffic,  the  sales,  the  street  sales,  the 


risk  to  the  street  cops,  the  death  by 
over^<)se  that  has  become  a  temmon- 
plact  in  our  headlines  every  day. 

M<.  President,  there  will  be  many 
with:  good  intentions  who,  on  this 
floon  counsel  more  patience,  as  there 
used:  to  be  some  who  counseled  more 
patience  that  we  not  offend  another 
good  neighbor.  Japan,  from  whom  we 
werel  suffering  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices. Yet,  very  recently,  this  Ixxly,  by 
a  uiianimous  vote,  an  overwhelming 
votejof  03  to  0.  urged  the  President  of 
the  pnlted  States  to  take  retaliation 
agaittst  oiur  good  neighbor,  our  securi- 
ty aUy,  our  trading  partner,  Japan,  be- 
cause they  violated  an  agreement,  an 
agreement  on  semiconductor  chips. 
People  on  this  floor  were  outraged;  I 
was  outraged.  I  sponsored  that  resolu- 
tion.: 

W^ll,  Mr.  President,  what  is  more 
important,  the  semiconductor  industry 
or  the  lives  of  American  young  people 
and  the  lives  of  young  American  drug 
enforcement  agents?  Are  not  those 
lives  of  greater  or  equal  value  to  semi- 
conductor chips  and  the  jobs  that  we, 
quite  rightly,  are  concerned  about, 
whether  in  Providence  or  Silicon 
Valley?  The  answer  to  that,  obviously, 
is  of  course,  they  are  infinitely  more 
prec  ous. 

Bfi.  President,  we  decided  on  this 
flooi  very  recently  that  further  pa- 
tien<e  would  not  end  those  unfair 
tradmg  practices;  that  turning  the 
other  cheelL,  turning  a  blind  eye  to  the 
violation  of  that  agreement  would 
only  encourage  further  violation,  fur- 
ther .unfair  trading  practices. 

M4.  President,  that  was  a  good  deci- 
sion..j  It  was  right. 

Tnere  is  a  time  when  infinite  par 
tienqe  is  folly.  There  is  a  time  when  in- 
finity patience,  having  been  rebuffed, 
is  wArse  than  folly;  it  is  a  dereliction 
of  ddty. 

M«.  President,  that  time  is  upon  us. 
It  is  I  not  as  though  the  United  States, 
throUgh  the  Justice  Department,  the 
State  Department,  and  any  number  of 
other  agencies,  has  not  afforded  coop- 
eration and  infinite  patience  to  the 
Repablic  of  Mexico  in  mutual  efforts 
>radlcate  this  mutual  common 
lems,  but  there  has  not  been  full 
oration, 
murderers  of  Enrique  Camarena 
hav^  not  yet  been  prosecuted.  They 
hav^  not  yet  been  prosecuted.  The  law 
reqiires  that  when  the  United  States 
requests  it,  we  be  permitted  hot  pur- 
suit Jinto  Mexican  airspace  to  pursue 
aerl^  drug  smugglers.  We  are  denied 
that  because  the  Mexican  Government 
asse^  it  is  a  violation  of  Mexican  sov- 
ereignty. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  a  good 
enough  answer.  We  are  not  in  any  way 
chaUenglng  Mexican  sovereignty.  We 
are  !  demanding,  as  good  neighbors 
hav^  a  right  to  do.  as  we  as  U.S.  Sena- 
tors are  obliged  to  do.  that  the  people 
of  this  Nation  be  protected  from  a 
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peril  thrt  is  threatening  them  and 
emanating  from  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

I  hope  ihat  we  will  do  a  much  better 
job  in  a^  the  States  of  the  Union. 
There  is  much  to  do.  But  to  say  that 
because  we  are  not  without  sin,  that 
we  have  not  yet  done  a  good  enough 
Job,  to  s«y  that  Mexico  is  not  the  only 
offender,  that  there  are  other  nations, 
misses  the  point.  Indeed.  Mexico  is  not 
singled  out.  There  are  two  other  reso- 
lutions pending.  There  are  10  other 
nations  listed  in  the  law  as  drug-pro- 
ducing nbtions  requiring  certification 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  they  are  in  compliance 
with  th«  law,  and  apparently  most 
have  been  able  to  find  a  means  to  sat- 
isfy that  requirement,  but  these  have 
not.  The)  evidence  is  plain  that  they 
have  notlif  not  only  Commissioner  von 
Raab's  aatement,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Oiistoms  Service,  that  service 
which,  second  only  to  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Agency,  is  on  the  line  daily 
dealing  with  the  problem,  at  least 
dealing  v^th  it  internationally. 

Mr.  Pnesldent,  it  is  stated  that  the 
cooperation  is  evident  because  seiziu'es 
have  increased  at  the  United  States- 
Mexican  border.  Believe  me,  they  have 
increased  because  the  volume  is  in- 
creasing and  cocaine  and  marijuana 
have  increased  dramatically  in  terms 
of  the  trifle  coming  into  this  country 
since  the  time  that  we  passed  this  law. 

Within  the  past  5  years  we  have  seen 
a  dramatic  increase  in  Mexican  pro- 
duction and  export  to  the  United 
States  ot  this  perilous  but  very  profit- 
able casl^  crop. 

Good  jfriends  on  this  floor  have 
stated  copperation  with  Mexico  will  be 
threatened  if  we  pass  these  regula- 
tions. Mr.  President,  I  beg  to  differ. 
The  Idnd  of  cooperation  that  we  must 
have  we  will  not  get  by  turning  a  blind 
eye,  as  we  are  being  urged  to  do.  There 
are  somfl  who  say,  "Well,  I  could  vote 
for  the  ijesolution  except  the  one  that 
follows  i^  will  really  make  it  effective, 
that  Willi  really  make  it  sting."  There 
are  othe^  who  say,  "Well,  I  could  vote 
for  this  resolution  if  it  in  fact  has 
some  teeth  but  we  have  passed  the 
deadline  for  action." 

Mr.  President,  we  could  construct,  I 
suppose,  any  manner  of  elaborate 
catch-22  situations,  any  number  of  ex- 
cuses foj'  falling  to  take  action,  but 
what  those  who  are  urging  that  we  not 
pass  these  resolutions  are  urging,  like 
it  or  not]  is  that  we  ignore  the  law.  the 
law  than  we  enacted  with  much  fan- 
fare and!  with  great  promise  when  we 
told  the  I  American  people  last  fall  we 
were  going  to  do  something  finally,  be- 
latedly about  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  wearing  these  little 
buttons  is  not  going  to  cut  it.  Let  us 
not  delude  anybody.  Let  us  not  raise 
false  expectations. 


My  good  friend,  whom  I  deeply  re- 
spect, my  long-time  friend,  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, stated  that  Mexico  is  in  crisis, 
economic  crisis,  occasioned  by  falling 
oil  prices  and  other  factors.  It  is, 
indeed.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  is  in  a  crisis  as  well,  and  a  crisis 
every  bit  as  serious  at  least  to  the  par- 
ents of  those  youngsters  dead  on  drug 
overdose.  Their  number  increases,  and 
it  will  increase  unless  we  do  something 
to  halt  the  supply  as  well  as  to  curb 
the  demand.  That  is  our  responsibility. 
It  is  no  good  to  say  we  have  not  done  a 
good  enough  job  on  this  side  yet.  Let 
us  do  a  good  enough  job  but  let  us  not 
default,  let  us  not  engage  in  this  dere- 
liction of  duty  in  the  interest  of  not 
offending  on  a  sensitive  subject. 

Mr.  I>resident,  we  could  engage  in 
symbolic  action  and  simply  pass  these 
joint  resolutions,  which,  having  passed 
the  legal  deadline  last  night,  will  have 
no  legal  effect  unless  they  are  imple- 
mented by  a  subsequent  joint  resolu- 
tion which  backdates  the  action  to 
give  it  legal  effect. 

That  can  be  done  and,  indeed,  I 
think  that  is  what  we  must  do  if  we 
are  not  to  prove  false  to  the  promises 
we  made  and  the  expectations  that  we 
raised. 

Let  me  point  out,  as  good  Senator 
Kerhy  did  earlier  in  the  day  in  seeldng 
to  assuage  the  very  proper  concerns  of 
my  dear  friend  from  Arizona,  Senator 
DeConcini,  about  this  Mexican  eco- 
nomic crisis,  it  is  real  and  many  of  us 
have  been  concerned  about  it.  Many  of 
us  have  sought  to  do  something  about 
it  for  a  long  time.  The  I»resident  of  the 
United  States  has  not  just  the  ability 
but  the  express  option  in  the  law  in 
recognition  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances to  take  the  action  that  is  re- 
quired to  exempt  cuiy  nation  which 
has  failed  imder  the  terms  of  this  law 
to  fxilly  cooperate  if  he  feels  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  do  so.  He  can.  indeed,  give  them  one 
more  chance.  In  fact,  he  can  do  so  an- 
nually if  in  his  judgment  the  circum- 
stances warrant  it.  And  it  may  be  that 
they  will. 

We  do,  indeed,  have  a  special  rela- 
tionship with  Mexico.  We  have  more 
contact  points  with  them  than  with 
any  other  nation.  But  I  will  tell  you 
this,  Mr.  President:  If  we  fail  to  pass 
these  resolutions  and  if  we  fail  to  give 
them  effect  by  passing  a  subsequent 
Senate  joint  resolution,  we  have  de- 
faulted, we  have  deceived  the  Ameri- 
can people,  we  have  played  false  assur- 
ances that  we  gave  to  young  drug 
agents  who  risk  their  lives  daily  to 
protect  our  sons  and  daughters,  and  I 
want  no  part  of  that.  I  want  to  be 
proud  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Most  of  all  I 
want  us  to  live  up  to  the  obligation 
that  we  assumed. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  ask  Senators 
to    ignore    the    economic    crisis    in 


Mexico,  but  I  demand  that  they  not 
ignore  the  crisis  that  exists  on  the 
streets  of  every  city  in  the  United 
States,  large  or  small,  urban  or  rural. 
We  are  a  nation  in  peril  and  the  peril 
will  grow.  It  will  become  more  menac- 
ing if  in  fact  we  lack  the  guts  to  make 
good  on  the  promises  we  made.  Mr. 
President,  I  implore  my  colleagues 
that  we  not  be  guilty  of  that  derelic- 
tion of  duty.  There  is  simply  too 
much. 

As  to  those  who  might  be  concerned 
about  offending  our  Mexican  friends,  I 
say  that  the  Mexican  friends  I  have 
understand— they  understand  that 
their  Government  has  not  yet  made 
an  adequate  response;  that  the  situa- 
tion there  is  intolerable,  where  corrup- 
tion has  permitted  a  government 
within  a  government,  one  that  chal- 
lenges the  very  authority  of  the  legiti- 
mate government. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  do  our  duty.  If 
we  fail  to,  the  American  people— all  of 
them,  not  simply  those  who  have  suf- 
fered the  tragedy  of  being  parents  of 
the  victims  of  drug  abuse— will  rightly 
take  us  to  accoimt. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  might  desire  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lautenberg).      The      Senator      from 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  greatly  respect  the 
knowledge  and  the  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  California  about  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  Having  served  as 
the  Mayor  of  San  Diego  and  serving 
now  as  a  Senator  from  California,  he 
has  particular  sensitivity  to  that  rela- 
tionship that  I  admire  and  respect. 

I  would  also  agree  with  him  that 
there  is  not  one  of  us  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  who  does  not  share  a 
deep  concern  about  the  tragedy  of 
drug  abuse.  It  touches  all  our  homes 
and  communities  and  States. 

However.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
California  that  this  really  is  not  a 
question  of  ignoring  the  law.  This 
really  is  not  an  issue  of  trying  to  find 
one  other  reason  not  to  abide  by  tough 
legislation.  What  troubles  me  is  really 
a  question  of  how  we  have  reached 
this  point  procedurally  and  a  question 
of  fairness  in  interpreting  what  indeed 
this  vote  is  all  about.  That  is  why  I  am 
concerned  about  the  particular  junc- 
tion we  are  at  tonight. 

The  President  has  certified  that  19 
countries— and  this  has  t>een  stated 
many  times  very  well  on  the  floor— in- 
cluding the  three  countries  in  ques- 
tion, have  cooperated  fully  with  the 
United  States. 

In  the  one  hearing  we  have  had  on 
these  three  countries,  we  were  told  by 


administration  officials  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  three  countries  in  question 
certainly  warranted  certification  by 
the  President. 

These  three  countries  have  been 
picked  out  to  be  decertified  without  a 
full  review  of  the  entire  list— a  list,  for 
example,  which  includes  Pakistan, 
where  opiima  production  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  year.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  fair  way  to  treat  the 
three  countries  in  question.  Nor  do  I 
think  it  is  a  responsible  procediu-e  for 
a  congressional  challenge  of  a  Presi- 
dential certification. 

What  I  find  troubling  is  really  that 
we  have  not  given  enough  careful  con- 
sideration to  how  this  certification  is 
made,  our  role  in  analyzing  the  certifi- 
cation of  these  19  coimtries,  and  how 
we  interpret  "fully  cooperating." 

If  we  had  had  a  healing  in  which  we 
reviewed  in  a  thorough  fashion  the 
certification  of  all  19  countries  and 
had  found  wanting  these  three  coun- 
tries, rather  than  somehow  picking 
them  arbitrarily,  then  I  think  we 
would  all  join  in  full  support  of  a  de- 
certification resolution.  But  that  has 
not  been  done.  I  think  that  for  us  at 
this  juncture  to  question  the  Presi- 
dent's certification  is  not  wise.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  ignoring  the  law.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  our  deep  concern 
about  drug  abuse.  It  really  is  a  ques- 
tion of  how  we  should  responsibly  pro- 
ceed on  an  issue  that  is  not  a  trivial 
one  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  current  debate  has  only  indicat- 
ed that  we  need,  I  think,  to  review 
more  carefully  the  provision  in  the 
drug  bill  we  passed  last  fall  which  has 
established  this  certification  proce- 
dure—under, I  might  say,  expedited 
procediu-es. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  con- 
sensus on  what  the  requirement  for 
full  cooperation  means.  We  may  in 
fact  be  requiring  from  foreign  govern- 
ments something  that  we  could  not 
even  expect  from  the  50  States. 

The  expedited  time  period  for  review 
is  also  inadequate  for  a  serious  con- 
gressional challenge  to  a  Presidential 
certification. 

These  decertifications  are  not  fair  to 
the  countries  being  challenged,  nor 
are  they  fair  to  the  President.  As  a 
body,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
handle  this  issue  with  much  more 
careful  review.  That,  I  suggest,  is  the 
issue  at  hand. 

I  would  be  happy  at  this  juncture, 
without  the  manager  of  the  legislation 
on  the  floor,  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Evajts). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  given  as 
much  time  as  I  may  desire,  to  be 
charged  against  the  opposition  to  the 
joint  resolution. 
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With- 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Ifr.  President.  I  some- 
times despaired  today  whether  we 
would  ever  hear  a  voice  of  reason.  I.  of 
course,  alone  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  was 
deeply  disappointed  when  some  of  our 
own  colleagues  failed  to  support  the 
Preiklait  on  a  very  Important  issue, 
but  that  is  not  the  issue  in  front  of  us. 

The  issue  in  front  of  us  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily important  one.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  unlikely  to  be  given  the 
kind  of  attention  it  deserves,  and  cer- 
tainly our  colleagues  will  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  listen  before  the  vote 
tomorrow  to  all  of  the  issue  and  all  of 
the  debate. 

I  listened  quite  carefully  to  much  of 
the  debate  on  this  issue,  part  of  it 
fnnn  my  office;  and.  finally,  a  clear 
voice  of  reason  did  come  across.  Sena- 
tor LuGAR,  in  a  cogent  and  eloquent 
statement.  I  think,  more  clearly  stated 
the  case  better  than  I  could.  Senator 
Kassmbaxju  has  Just  added  to  that. 

I  also  listened  carefully  to  some  of 
the  comments  and  the  theatrics  of 
some  of  my  colleagues,  which  includes 
tearing  books  in  half  and  pounding 
the  desk  and  thundering.  At  least  in 
one  case,  one  of  my  colleagues  said 
that  this  is  a  chance  to  vote  on  drugs, 
and  those  who  fail  to  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution will,  in  essence,  be  somehow 
weak  in  their  opposition  to  drugs. 

I  heard  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia just  a  few  moments  ago  talk  about 
those  who  would  vote  against  this  res- 
olution deceiving  the  American  people. 
I  resent  that.  Colleagues  ought  to  be  a 
little  more  careful  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

We  wHI  not  deceive  the  American 
people.  There  is  not  one  Senator  here 
who  does  not  care  very  much  about 
the  abiise  of  drugs  and  the  best  way  in 
which  to  eradicate  them.  We  may 
differ  on  how  to  do  it  and  this  may 
well  be  an  issue  on  which  we  can  have 
honest  differences  of  opinion  but  they 
ought  to  be  Just  that,  on  differences  of 
opinion  rather  than  the  overwrought 
emotions  that  does  not  add  much  to 
our  knowledge. 

We  all  seek  to  do  a  Job  here  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  pointed  out 
very  clearly  that  a  complete  Job 
simply  has  not  been  done.  I  sat  in  on 
the  entire  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  when  these  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval  were  brought  for- 
ward. Nineteen  nations  were  approved 
by  the  President.  Out  of  those,  three 
were  chosen  for  these  resolutions  of 
disapprovaL  Those  who  were  the  spon- 
sors and  those  who  were  the  support- 
ers admitted  quite  candidly  during 
that  committee  meeting  that  they 
have  not  examined  the  other  16,  they 
did  not  know  whether  the  3  were  the 
worst,  the  best,  or  somewhere  in  be- 
tween in  that  long  list. 


MrJ  President,  that  is  shabby  work. 
We  me  capable  of  doing  better  than 
that.  |If  we  are  going  to  really  seriously 
look  [at  resolutions  of  disapproval, 
then  it  is  up  to  us  to  take  the  time,  go 
through  the  effort  of  analyzing  each 
coun^  on  that  list,  reading  carefully 
what] the  President  certified,  listening 
carefplly  to  those  who  can  testify  best 
to  the  cooperation  between  nations 
and  the  United  States,  and  then  make 
a  canefuUy  calculated  decision  as  to 
who  Really  has  not  cooperated. 

If  we  are  talking  about  fully  cooper- 
ating and  use  that  in  its  narrow  sense, 
we  might  as  well  get  back  to  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  when  we  take  a  broad  or 
narroiw  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 
Ironically,  some  of  those  who  would 
take  |the  narrow  interpretation  here 
are  tlie  same  ones  who  would  take  the 
broad  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treater.  So  it  is  in  how  you  interpret 
the  ntent  of  the  law  and  how  it 
shoul  i  be  carried  out. 

If  "fully  cooperate"  means  that 
every^  time  the  United  States  says 
"jump"  the  other  nation  says  "how 
high,*  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  ludi- 
crousiinterpretation  of  the  law. 

"Pi^Uy  cooperate"  I  think  must  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  overall  re- 
lationships between  the  two  nations 
on  tl^  subject.  Certainly  we  have  to 
be  toligh  in  what  we  ask  for  and  we 
have  fco  be  acciirate  in  our  interpreta- 
tion qf  the  results,  and  I  think  the  ad- 
ration  has  to  give  to  Congress 
their  I  best  view  as  to  whether  each 
nation  has,  taken  in  the  overall,  met  a 
legitimate  test  of  fully  cooperating. 

I  qelleve  the  administration  has 
done  ithat.  They  have  clearly  done  it 
from  their  point  of  view  and,  while 
there  may  be  some  differences  be- 
tween some  of  our  colleagues  and  the 
administration,  if  those  are  to  be  le- 
gitimate differences,  then  they  ought 
to  be  couched  In  the  ranking  of  each 
of  these  nations,  looking  comprehen- 
sively at  all  of  them  and  then  maldng 
a  determination  and  presenting  to  the 
Senatie  all  of  those  countries.  There 
may  be  three,  there  may  be  six,  there 
may  be  19,  or  there  may  l>e  none  on 
that  list  who  legitimately  ought  to  be 
cut  off  from  all  aid. 

My  jcolleagues  say  it  is  law.  I  suggest 
to  m^  colleagues  we  may  very  well 
have  ti  chance  sometime  to  vote  on  an- 
other issue  and  some  may  stand  up 
and  say  it  is  the  law.  It  is  the  law  that 
the  President  must  make  a  report, 
which  he  has  Just  a  day  or  two  ago,  to 
this  Congress,  on  those  nations  who 
suppw  military  weapons  to  the  coun- 
try of  South  Africa,  and  it  is  potential- 
ly possible  for  the  President  to  then 
send  to  the  Congress  a  proposal  to 
reduce  military  aid  to  any  nation  who 
is  shipping  arms  to  South  Africa  and 
who  draws  military  aid  from  the 
Unitcid  States. 
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If  that  ^  irere  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  a  vote  many  of  these  same  col- 
leagues who  say  it  is  the  law  would 
desperate  y  duck  and  dodge  and  find  a 
way  out  to  keep  from  voting  on  that 
particular  provision  which  also  it 
could  be  said  is  the  law. 

I  think  It  is  terribly  important  for  us 
to  attempt  to  imderstand  and  use 
more  thah  the  usual  amount  of  under- 
standing Of  our  neighbor  to  the  south. 
Mexico  iSj  no  Nicaragua  or  other  Cen- 
tral Ameican  country.  It  is  not  a 
nation  wth  a  population  less  than 
most  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States.  It  {is  a  big  nation,  with  popula- 
tion soon  to  cross  100  million  and,  in 
not  too  many  years,  it  will  be  the 
nation  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
United  States  in  population.  It  is  a 
nation  headed  toward  poverty,  not 
toward  «onomic  recovery.  It  is  a 
nation  w^ose  people  are  desperately 
trying  to|  find  some  way  to  survive. 
And  it  is  h  nation  which,  I  believe,  is 
trying  better  than  before  to  help  us  in 
the  effort!  to  control  drug  trafficldng. 

The  real  question  before  us  is  will 
the  disapproval  resolutions,  if  adopted, 
really  aid  us  in  what  we  are  all  seek- 
ing, and  that  is  cooperation  with  other 
nations  to  reduce  the  amount  of  drug 
trafficking  and  the  amount  of  drugs 
coming  from  those  nations  or  through 
those  nations  into  the  United  States? 
It  seems  po  me  the  answer  is  clearly 
no. 

Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  get 
greater  Cooperation  by  kicking  a 
neighbor?  Do  you  think  it  is  really 
going  to  fcnake  that  nation  suddenly 
fall  all  oirer  themselves  to  be  more 
helpful?  Ij  think  not. 

I  have  always  believed  that  you 
gained  far  more  by  attempting  to  work 
together  and  cooperate  and  find  better 
ways  of  working  together  and  gradual- 
ly, maybe  slowly,  maybe  even  too 
slowly,  m^ybe  keep  working  toward  a 
positive  gdal. 

I  think  the  end  result  of  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  would  be  a  deteriora- 
tion in  that  relationship,  a  showdown, 
not  a  speedup,  in  terms  of  cooperation, 
a  setback,!  not  a  forwarding  of  our  war 
against  ditigs. 

I  simply  believe  it  would  be  a  foolish 
action  on  {the  part  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Lugar  did  say  something  in 
the  closing  paragraph  or  so  of  his  re- 
marks, and  I  hope  he  is  right  when  he 
said  this  issue  would  have  been  better 
not  to  haye  been  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  since  it  has,  per- 
haps some  good  will  come  out  of  it. 
perhaps  we  will  show  some  common 
sense,  peifhaps  we  will  recognize  that 
there  are  better  ways  to  gain  coopera- 
tion than]  by  kicking  a  neighbor  and 
that  we  vHll  actually  vote  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  other  two  resolutions  of 
disapproval  down. 

In  doing  so,  we  might  send  a  better 
signal,  a  s  gnal  that  will  do  more  to  aid 
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us  in  this  war  against  drugs  than 
these,  I  believe,  unwarranted  and 
unwise  resolutions  which  are  before 
us. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolutions 
90,  91.  and  92,  legislation  to  disapprove 
the  President's  certifications  that 
Panama,  Mexico,  and  the  Bahamas 
have  fully  cooperated  with  the  United 
States,  or  taken  adequate  steps  on 
their  own,  to  control  narcotics  produc- 
tion, trafficking,  and  money  launder- 
ing. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  over- 
whelmingly legislation  to  control  the 
use  and  abuse  of  illegal  drugs  within 
our  Nation.  I  was  proud  to  be  a  partici- 
pant in  that  legislative  effort.  More- 
over, upon  my  arrival  in  the  Senate,  I 
joined  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
forming  the  U.S.  Senate  drug  enforce- 
ment caucus.  It  is  the  caucus'  responsi- 
bility to  aid  in  the  efforts  to  combat 
drug  abuse  and  provide  stricter  en- 
forcement of  our  narcotic  laws. 

Congress,  parents,  teachers,  and 
other  elected  officials  have  taken  a  re- 
sponsible role  in  educating  our  chil- 
dren on  the  facts  about  drugs.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  by  putting  trust  in 
our  youth,  and  instilling  in  them  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  they  will  real- 
ize the  dangers  of  drug  abuse.  Howev- 
er, the  buck  does  not  stop  here. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  work  within 
the  borders  of  our  country,  we  must 
also  work  with  the  nations  Icnown  for 
producing  narcotics  and  the  coimtries 
used  for  transporting  illegal  drugs  into 
the  United  States.  But,  Mr.  President, 
we  need  their  full  cooperation.  Pas- 
sage of  Resolutions  90,  91,  and  92, 
would  demonstrate  the  Senate's  dis- 
content toward  Mexico's,  Panama's, 
and  the  Bahamas'  failure  to  cooperate 
to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  evident  that 
these  countries  have  not  discouraged 
the  production  and  trafficking  of 
drugs;  rather,  they  have  aided  and 
participated  in  these  illegal  acts.  In 
fact,  several  reports  cite  instances 
where  Government  officials  in 
Panama  have  protected  major  drug 
Idngpins  while  they  held  clandestine 
meetings  in  the  country.  Moreover, 
there  is  reported  evidence  that  Gener- 
al Noriega,  who  is  in  effect  the  leader 
of  Panama,  attended  a  meeting  in 
Peru  with  major  'irug  kingpins.  It  is 
believed  that  at  the  meeting  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  murder  Dr.  Hugo 
Spadafora,  the  former  Vice  Minister  of 
Health  of  Panama.  Prior  to  the  meet- 
ing. Dr.  Spadafora  had  written  articles 
in  the  press  with  regard  to  his  partici- 
pation in  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agen- 
cy's efforts  to  uncover  the  role  of  Gen- 
eral Noriega  and  the  Panama  Defense 
Forces  [PDF]  in  money  laundering 
and  drug  traffickhig.  The  Spadafora 
murder  case  was  closed  last  year,  with- 
out any  credible  investigation. 


Although  Panama  recently  passed 
an  antidrug  law,  there  is  no  indication 
the  law  has  been  implemented.  I 
repeat,  Mr.  President,  we  need  the  full 
cooperation  of  these  luitions.  not  half- 
hearted attempts.  The  United  States 
should  not  look  at  their  attempts  at 
face  value.  No  law,  in  any  country  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  is  worth  the 
paper  It  is  written  on  without  full  and 
effective  enforcement.  Furthermore, 
certification  is  based  on  full  coopera- 
tion in  the  past  12  months,  not  on 
what  these  countries  say  they  will  do 
next  year. 

While  the  nation  of  Panama  has  not 
cooperated,  neither  has  the  coxmtry  of 
Mexico.  In  1982,  approximately  30  F>er- 
cent  of  the  marijuana,  3  t>ercent  to  5 
percent  of  the  cocaine,  and  25  percent 
of  the  heroin  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Mexico.  Recent  reports  es- 
timate that  those  figiu-es  have  dra- 
matically increased.  Although  the 
marijuana  importation  has  remained 
relatively  the  same,  cocaine  importa- 
tion has  increased  to  35  percent  and 
heroin  importation  has  increased  any- 
where from  35  percent  to  50  percent. 
Much  of  the  marijuana  and  heroin  is 
actually  grown  in  Mexico.  Cocaine, 
however,  is  merely  transported 
through  the  covmtry. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  printed  an  article  describ- 
ing the  ongoing  problems  with  Mexi- 
can authorities  in  controlling  the 
transportation  of  illegal  drugs  into  the 
United  States.  The  article  quotes  U.S. 
Customs  Commissioner  William  von 
Raab,  who  calls  the  southwest  border 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  a 
"modem  day  horror  story"  and  has 
asked  the  Reagan  administration  to 
declare  it  as  a  "crisis  zone." 

Conunissioner  von  Raab  cites  several 
developments  that  have  alarmed  U.S. 
authorities.  For  example,  Glenn  Miles, 
a  Customs  patrol  officer,  was  mur- 
dered on  February  21,  1986  near  Sells, 
AZ,  by  three  drug  smugglers  believed 
to  be  working  for  Colombian  traffick- 
ers. The  smugglers  conveniently  fled 
back  across  the  border  into  Mexico 
avoiding  United  States  officials  and 
prosecution.  There  also  have  been  sev- 
eral firearms  attacks  on  border  patrol 
agents  and  stations  in  the  past 
months.  And,  in  Naco,  AZ,  Customs  of- 
ficers opened  the  trunk  of  a  car  and 
found  150  pounds  of  marijuana.  As  re- 
ported in  the  Post,  the  "Mexican 
driver  assaulted  the  Customs  inspec- 
tor, who  grabbed  him  by  the  Jacket. 
The  man  escaped,  leaving  behind  the 
Jacket  identifying  him  as  a  Mexican 
Customs  officer." 

The  United  States  needs  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Mexican  Government  at 
the  borders.  While  the  U.S.  border 
patrol  agents  can  enforce  the  immigra- 
tion and  drug  laws  on  the  U.S.  side,  we 
need  the  same  action  taken  on  the 
other  side.  I  want  to  quote  an  excerpt 
from  a  New  York  Times  article  that 


describes  the  lack  of  assistance  from 
the  Mexican  Government: 

Every  evening  Border  Patrol  officerB, 
lookins  down  at  a  plan  they  call  "the  soccer 
field"  just  on  the  United  States  side  of  ttie 
border  from  Tijuana,  watch  while  as  many 
as  5,000  Mexicans  gather,  waiting  for  duak. 
For  several  miles  on  either  side  of  this  field, 
hundreds  of  other  Mexicans  sit  on  rocks  or 
lean  against  the  northern  side  of  the  border 
fence. 

Observing  them  a  few  hundred  yards 
inside  the  United  States,  lone  Border  Patrol 
officers  alt  in  four-wheel-drive  vehicles 
roughly  every  half-mile. 

As  darluiess  falls,  the  Mexicans  are  Joined 
by  hundreds  of  others  and  begin  pouring 
north  in  streams.  Some  walk  behind  guides 
in  straight,  tight  lines  as  many  as  100  people 
long,  others  in  less  organized  groups,  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  Mexicans,  Including 
entire  families  with  women  and  children. 

As  I  Stated  earlier,  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  needs  the  help  and 
cooperation  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, to  control  the  flow  of  aliens  into 
the  United  States.  But,  over  and  above 
the  incidents  at  our  borders,  it  is  most 
important  to  note  the  Mexican  Oov- 
enunent  has  not  prosecuted  anyone 
for  the  brutal  murder  of  U.S.  DEA 
agent,  Enrique  Camerena,  and  the  tor- 
ture of  U.S.  DEA  agent,  Victor  Cortee. 
In  my  mind,  these  are  egregious  mis- 
carriages of  justice  that  deserve  recti- 
fication before  the  United  States 
allows  the  certification  of  Mexico.  Last 
August,  Newsweek  magazine  printed 
an  article  regarding  the  arrest  and  tor- 
ture of  DEA  Agent  Victor  Cortez.  The 
arrest  occurred  at  a  time  when  Mexi- 
co's President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  had 
just  met  with  President  Reagan  to  dis- 
cuss growing  United  States-Mexican 
problems  including  the  drug  flow  into 
the  United  States  from  Mexico.  Presi- 
dent Madrid's  ability  to  handle  the 
corruption  of  his  own  officals  and 
police,  besides  controlling  the  drug 
traffickers  inside  Mexico,  is  question- 
able. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  these 
articles.  I  believe  they  point  out  the 
distinct  problems  the  United  States 
faces  in  the  efforts  to  control  the  drug 
trade.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Rbooro. 

We  caimot  halt  the  use  and  abuse  of 
drugs  within  our  borders,  and  we 
cannot  diss<dve  the  drug  trade  outside 
our  borders  without  the  necessary  co- 
operation of  other  countries. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  Senators  Helms,  Kerry,  Mc- 
CoNNELL.  D'Amato,  Wilson,  and 
Trible  for  introducing  these  resolu- 
tions in  an  expeditious  manner,  and 
thank  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Btrd,  in  bringing  them  before  the  full 
Senate.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  take  a 
firm  stand  against  these  nations  who 
have  not  cooperated,  and  I  luge  my 
colleagues  to  support  these  Important 
measures. 
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There  being  no  objection,  tlie  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcord.  as  f  oUows: 

Rio  OKAinn:  Rdtiob  Lan  roR  Drug-Movimc 

Aurr 

(By  Mary  Thornton) 

El  Paso.— Federal  agents  say  that  Just 
aoutheaat  of  here,  tons  of  marijuana,  pro- 
tected by  ICexlco'B  Federal  Judicial  Police 
and  the  local  Chihuahua  state  police,  regu- 
larly roll  into  the  Mexican  town  of  La  Isla  a 
dusty  coUeetion  of  small  houses  built  of 
scrap  metal  and  adobe. 

Based  Just  across  the  Rio  Grande  River 
from  Fsbens.  Tex.,  the  drug  traffickers  rely 
on  the  ineentlve  of  escaping  poverty  to  pro- 
vide a  small  army  of  backpackers,  eager  to 
earn  up  to  $200  a  trip  by  strapping  100 
pounds  of  marijuana  to  their  backs  and 
vadtng  across  the  river  to  "stash  houses"  on 
the  U.&  side.  A  4.400-pound  load  of  marijua- 
na was  seized  on  the  nothem  side  of  the 
border  earlier  this  month. 

To  the  east  snd  the  west,  federal  law  en- 
forcement officials  say,  the  picture  is  much 
the  same.  Marijuana  in  record  quantities  is 
streaming  across  the  border  on  foot  and  in 
four-wheel  drive  vehicles.  Overhead,  low- 
flying  planes  carry  cocaine  and  heroin,  land- 
ing at  private  airstrips,  on  straight  stretches 
of  highway  or  even  on  the  desert  floor. 

UjS.  Customs  Commissioner  William  von 
Raab.  calling  the  southwest  border  a 
"modiem-day  horror  story,"  said  he  has  pri- 
vately ssked  the  Reagan  adminstration  to 
declare  it  a  "crisis  zone." 

In  msking  the  request,  he  cited  nmaway 
drug  trafficking,  violent  attacks  on  federal 
agents,  suspicious  cash  movements  in  the 
area,  and  ongoing  problems  with  Mexican 
authorities. 

In  addition,  von  Raab  has  charged  that 
Columbian  drug  traffickers  have  moved  in 
along  the  southwest  border— on  both  the 
V&  and  the  Mexican  sides— because  it  is 
now  easier  to  smuggle  drugs  across  that 
border  than  into  Florida.  He  said  the  Co- 
lumbian traffickers  are  paying  Mexicans  to 
provide  protection  and  transport  the  drugs. 

Sources  at  the  federal  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  confirm  that  they  have  seen 
a  sharp  increase  in  Colombian  involvement 
along  the  Mexican  border  in  about  the  past 
10  months. 

"It's  obvious  that  it's  easier  [for  the  traf- 
fickers! than  Florida."  von  Raab  said  in  an 
interview  earlier  this  month. 

"If  a  bad  guy  comes  into  Florida,  we  can 
chase  him."  he  said.  "But  with  the  Mexican 
situation,  all  they  have  to  do  is  step  three 
feet  over  the  border  and  thumb  their  noses 
at  us— and  they  do  ...  .  The  Rio  Grande  is 
the  line  behind  which  the  bad  guys  can  take 
refuge." 

Federal  officials  say  that  as  drug  enforce- 
ment resources  were  redirected  into  south- 
em  Florida,  smugglers  began  to  realize  that 
the  southwest  border  with  Mexico  was  left 
unguarded. 

Horace  Cavitt  of  the  El  Paso  Intelligence 
Center,  a  multi-agency  organization  that 
concentrates  on  smugglers  of  narcotics,  fire- 
arms and  aliens,  said,  "It's  easier  to  get  the 
dope  in  here.  Police  are  running  all  over 
each  other  in  Florida  and  the  Mexican 
border  has  been  ignored.  It's  2,000  miles 
long,  and  there  are  a  million  places  you  can 
cross. 

Saying  that  the  traffic  is  "escalating  rap- 
idly", Cavitt  added.  "We're  knee-deep  in  co- 
caine. Seizures  are  up.  and  prices  are  down." 

Von  Raab  said  drug  enforcement  along 
the  Mexican  border  has  deteriorated  badly 
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since  ihe  late  1970s  when  Mexico  authori- 
ties at  Lively  assisted  U.S.  agents. 

He  ^d  it  is  "10  times  worse  than  three  or 
four  years  ago.  It's  a  runaway  operation 
right  BOW.  .  .  .  It's  a  no-man's  land." 

He  added  that  the  situation  is  worsening 
as  the  Mexican  economy  deteriorates. 

In  his  efforts  to  persuade  the  administra- 
tion t6  redirect  resources  toward  the  south- 
west border,  von  Raab  has  cited  several  de- 
velopments that  he  finds  alarming: 

Glenn  Miles,  a  Customs  patrol  officer,  was 
murdered  Feb.  21  near  Sells,  Ariz.,  by  three 
drug  smugglers,  believed  to  be  working  for 
Colombian  traffickers,  who  fled  back  across 
the  border  into  Mexico. 

Durfeig  a  three-day  period  early  this 
month,  more  than  4.200  pounds  of  cocaine 
was  s^zed  on  both  sides  of  the  border  from 
a  trafficking  group  bringing  the  drug 
through  Tijuana,  Mexico,  into  the  southern 
California  area 

Thefe  have  been  about  a  half-dozen  fire- 
arms Attacks  on  Border  Patrol  agents  and 
stations  in  the  past  several  months. 

Majsr  changes  in  financial  patterns  are 
occurring  along  the  southwest  border.  For 
example,  von  Raab  said,  the  Chamber  of 
Comnferce  for  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
VaUey;  one  of  the  [)oorest  areas  in  the 
natioa  has  reported  that,  as  of  January 
1985,  deposits  in  local  banks  showed  an  in- 
crease' of  $720  million  over  the  same  p)eriod 
a  yeariearlier. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  El  Paso, 
which  showed  a  negative  cash  flow  in  1981 
and  lt82  as  dollars  flowed  away  to  other 
parts  0f  the  country,  reported  a  $600  million 
cash  surplus  for  1984. 

Baniers  to  smugglers  attempting  to  cross 
the  border  are  virtually  nonexistent.  Start- 
ing in  El  Paso  and  extending  eastward,  the 
Rio  Orande  is  shallow  enough  in  many 
areas  to  wade  acioss.  In  the  places  where 
there  are  chain-link  fences,  there  are  gaping 
holes. 

West  of  here,  the  "border"  consists  mostly 
of  a  iwaist-high,  four-strand  barbed  wire 
fence.  In  many  spots  it  has  been  cut  down 
or  simply  knocked  down  by  four-wheel-drive 
vehicles. 

CusDsms  agents  freely  admit  that  they  are 
understaffed  along  the  border  and  that 
there  are  stretches  of  as  much  as  ISO  miles 
between  border  stations. 

James  Wait,  the  Customs  agent  who 
heads  enforcement  for  the  El  Paso  region, 
adds  that  planes  carrying  drugs  regularly 
arrive  undetected  from  Mexico  because  the 
air  radar  coverage  along  the  southwest 
border  is  the  worst  in  the  country. 

Manp'  of  the  planes  fly  low  through  the 
vaUeyS  of  mountain  ranges  that  extend 
south  to  north— flying  without  lights  and 
with  their  identification  numbers  taped 
over.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  they  are 
detected,  they  make  a  dash  for  the  border. 
"Thej^  know  we  can't  follow  them."  said  Al 
Souza,  a  Customs  agent  based  in  Tucson. 

Wait  cited  Customs  charts  of  the  border 
showing  that  in  many  areas  military  radar 
coverage  starts  only  at  14,000  feet  and 
above.  The  radar  is  intended  to  detect  in- 
coming missiles,  not  small  drug  planes. 

Onejagent  added,  "I  don't  know  what  they 
think  I  we're  going  to  do  if  the  Russians 
decidd  to  fly  in  over  Mexico  at  5,000  feet." 

Voni  Raab  has  been  scathing  in  his  criti- 
cism Sf  Mexican  authorities'  lack  of  coop- 
eration. 

"Mwico  is  ...  a  serious  national  security 
concefn,"  he  said.  "If  law  enforcement  can 
be  so  i  easily  bought  by  drug  smugglers,  it 
can  bs  just  as  easily  bought  by  terrorists." 
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Leonardol  French,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Mexican  Etnbassy,  has  responded,  "Mexico 
has  done  jts  best  for  many  years  and  is 
firmly  determined  to  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  war  against  drug  trafficking.  But  in 
order  to  ha^e  any  possibility  of  success,  it  is 
indispensable  to  attack  simultaneously  all 
the  links  in  the  chain  of  this  criminal  activi- 
11  as  to  discourage  or  even  f  inal- 
and  consumption.  Most  of  the 
ot    have   their   main   bases   in 


ty  .  .  .  as 
ize  deman( 
links   do 
Mexico. 

"Sometl 
criticizing 
authorities, 
the  nec' 
tions,  (the 
fickers  wh 

Von    Ri 
recent  inci< 


|es  we  think  it  is  unfair  to  keep 
the  actions  of  Mexican 
.  .  Instead  of  strengthening 
ry  cooperation  between  our  na- 
criticism  favors]  the  drug  traf- 
certainly  take  advantage  of  it." 
was  especially  critical  of  a 
lent  in  Naco,  Ariz.,  in  which  an 
agent  open^  the  trunk  of  a  car  and  found 
150  poundB  of  marijuana.  The  Mexican 
driver  assaulted  the  Customs  inspector,  who 
grabbed  hiw  by  the  jacket.  The  man  es- 
caped, leaving  behind  the  jacket  identifying 
him  as  a  Mexican  Customs  officer. 

"We  passed  the  word  that  we  were  very 
very  happjj,"  the  customs  chief  said.  "They 
first  deniea  he  was  Mexican  Customs.  Final- 
ly, they  said  they  would  deal  with  him  ad- 
ministratively. I  was  In  Mexico  [recently] 
and  asked  for  a  status  report.  All  they  did 
was  ask  for  his  Jacket  back.  Von  Raab  re- 
turned the  Sacket. 

"Their  tjf>ical  response  is,  'Oh,  we're  very 
concerned.  Give  us  the  specifics.'  But  unless 
you  can  pipvide  the  name,  rank  and  serial 
number,  the  whole  thing  Is  dropped,"  von 
Raab  said.  I 

He  addeq  that  the  Mexican  government 
has  refused  to  agree  to  proposals  to  allow 
Customs  pjlanes  to  chase  smugglers  Into 
Mexico  with  Mexican  authorities  aboard. 

Without  tnore  help  from  the  Mexicans,  he 

said,  the  Ixn-der  situation  is  almost  hopeless. 

'"The  firs^  thing  that  has  to  be  done  is  to 

seek  the  cooperation  of  noncorrupt  Mexican 

officials,"  von  Raab  said. 

"As  long  as  it's  a  safe  haven,"  he  said,  "we 
can  put  thousands  of  people  into  Customs 
uniforms,  but  we  can't  do  anything." 

DaUCS  AND  TOKTUBE  III  MEXICO 

(By  Harry)  Anderson,  Elaine  Shannon,  and 
Mark  Miller) 

Mexican  bollce  were  supposed  to  be  work- 
ing with  Victor  Cortez  in  the  battle  against 
drugs.  But]  in  downtown  Guadalajara  last 
week,  a  grpup  of  cops  arrested  the  34-year- 
old  U.S.  Dtug  E^nforcement  Administration 
(DEA)  official  and  hustled  him  into  a  ax. 
Charging  him  with  illegal  po&>f-slon  of  fire- 
arms, they;  drove  him  to  the  Jalisco  state 
police  headquarters.  There,  they  tortured 
him  for  sit  hours.  They  tied  him  up  and 
beat  him.  They  goaded  him  with  electric 
prods,  thett  stuffed  a  cloth  Into  his  mouth 
and  forced  I  fizzy  mineral  water  up  his  nose. 
All  the  while  they  peppered  him  with  ques- 
tions on  ottier  DEA  agents  and  operations 
in  Mexico.  Only  after  frantic  DEA  agents  in 
Guadalajara  alerted  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Mexico  Cit^— and  officials  there  lodged  an 
urgent  protest  with  the  office  of  the  Mexi- 
can attorney  general— was  Cortez  finally  re- 
leased, bruised  and  badly  shaken. 

The  Incident  could  not  have  come  at  a 
more  embatrasslng  time.  Mexico's  President 
Miguel  la  Madrid  had  just  met  with  Ronald 
Reagan  at  the  White  House  to  discuss  grow- 
ing  U.S.-Vexican   strains   over   everything 


from  drug! 


and  the  w  u:  in  Nicaragua.  Administration 


and  economics  to  immigration 


officials  were  also  preparing  to  unveil  Oper- 
ation Alliance,  a  program  to  staunch  the 
flow  of  drugs  across  the  U.S.-Mexican 
border.  White  House  officials  insisted  the 
Mexicans  were  sincere  in  offering  their  co- 
operation in  the  fight  against  narcotics.  But 
the  Cortes  affair  sharpened  the  question  of 
whether  de  la  Madrid  can  control  his  own 
corrupt  cops  and  officials.  The  Mexican  at- 
torney general's  office  even  went  so  far  as  to 
deny  that  any  torture  had  taken  place.  "I 
think  it  stinks,"  said  Democratic  Rep.  Law- 
rence Smith  of  Florida.  "What  do  you  say 
when  you're  not  sure  whether  the  bad  guys 
are  worse  .  .  .  than  the  police?" 

Wary  of  offending  the  Mexicans,  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  III  tried  to  play  down 
the  Cortez  Incident.  Appearing  before  re- 
porters to  announce  the  border  plan,  he 
failed  to  report  that  the  arrest  and  torture 
had  occurred.  Only  when  he  was  asked 
about  the  incident  did  Meese  admit  that  a 
DEA  agent  had  been  "allegedly  mistreated." 
Later  on  NBC's  "Today"  show,  he  cautioned 
that  "it  is  important  to  recognize  that  this 
was  done  by  some  state  policemen  In  Jalisco 
and  does  not  represent  either  the  approach 
or  the  commitments  that  we  have  received 
from  the  president  of  Mexico  and  the  attor- 
ney general  there." 

Meese's  hedging  nearly  sparked  a  mutiny 
at  the  DEA.  Although  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment instructed  DEA  agents  not  to  com- 
ment to  the  press,  many  talked  eagerly  and 
in  most  cases  unprintably.  One  veteran 
agent  predicted  that  "to  make  this  Oper- 
ation Alliance  plausible  and  workable  and 
fundable  and  acceptable,  they're  going  to 
have  to  find  a  way  to  excuse  the  Mexicans. 
"They're  going  to  say,  'The  guy's  alive;  no 
one  has  been  hurt,  we  have  to  take  the  pres- 
sure off  Mexico  again,  we  have  to  show 
them  that  we're  all  together  on  this'." 
Thirty-six  hours  after  Cortez  was  freed 
White  House  spokesman  Larry  Speakes  did 
issue  a  tough  condemnation  of  the  inci- 
dent—but the  DEA  was  still  fuming. 

LUKKWARM  PUBSUIT 

Even  without  the  Cortez  case.  Congress 
would  have  given  strong  support  to  Ot>er- 
ation  Alliance.  The  plan  calls  for  $266  mil- 
lion to  beef  up  manpower  and  equipment 
along  the  1,900-mile  Mexican  border. 
Among  other  things,  it  provides  for  hiring 
384  new  Customs  Service  agents  and  relocat- 
ing 275  FBI,  DEA  and  IRS  agents  to  the 
Southwest.  It  would  deploy  sophisticated 
radar  aircraft  and  five  huge  radar-equipped 
balloons  to  detect  smugglers  in  low-flying 
planes.  In  a  signal  of  their  hopes  for  the  op- 
eration, administration  officials  plan  to  hire 
60  new  federal  prosecutors  to  handle  the  ar- 
rests It  will  generate.  Their  only  complaints 
is  with  Mexico's  refusal  to  permit  U.S. 
planes  to  pursue  suspected  smugglers  into 
Mexican  airspace.  The  Mexicans  have 
agreed  to  fly  a  small  number  of  their  own 
planes,  but  critics  aren't  impressed.  "Best 
we  can  tell,"  says  Rep.  Glenn  English  of 
Oklahoma,  "Mexico  has  two  aircraft  that 
could  be  used,  snd  they  aren't  equipped  to 
fly  at  night"  (when  most  drug  smuggling 
takes  place). 

The  Cortez  incident  is  also  bound  to  lead 
Congress  to  press  for  a  tougher  U.S.  stance 
on  Mexican  corruption.  During  de  la  Ma- 
drid's visit.  Sen.  Dennis  DeConcinl  present- 
ed him  with  a  letter  listing  drug  charges 
against  a  number  of  Mexican  officials.  In- 
cluding the  governor  of  Sinaloa,  who  has 
been  accused  by  nuiaerous  DEA  and  Cus- 
toms informants  of  collaborating  with  traf- 
fickers. Congress  is  pushing  for  an  Intensi- 
fied investigation  of  the  murder  of  Enrique 
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Camarena  Salazar,  another  DEA  agent  kid- 
napped in  Ouadailajara  last  year.  "What 
does  a  DEA  agent  who  puts  his  life  on  the 
live  have  to  look  forward  to?"  asks  Repre- 
sentative Smith.  "The  United  States  govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  back  him  up?  I  find 
that  Intolerable."  But  in  Mexico,  there 
often  seems  to  be  little  the  United  States 
can  do  to  protect  DEA  agents  against  drug 
traffickers  or  even  the  police. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  [Mr. 
DeCohcini].  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  manager  on  this  side 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  as  much  time  as 
he  may  desire  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cleared  the  fol- 
lowing request  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Mr. 
Pell,  also  with  the  following  Senators, 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Kehby,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  with  the  Republican 
leader,  Mr.  Dole,  and  with  all  other 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
through  the  cloalEroom  and  the  follow- 
ing request,  therefore,  I  am  advised  is 
agreed  upon. 

ONAinHODS  COMSEHT  AGRSKMEWT 

Mr.  BTRD.  Now  to  formally  present 
the  request:  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completed  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  9:20  a.m.  tomorrow;  pro- 
vided further,  that  the  time  of  the  two 
leaulers  be  reduced  to  5  minutes  each; 
that  the  Senate  then  at  9:30  resume 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 92,  relating  to  Mexico;  provided 
further,  that  there  be  30  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided,  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion and  controlled  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form;  provided  further,  that 
no  quorum  call  be  in  order,  that  the 
vote  occur  on  or  in  relation  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  92  at  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.;  provided  further,  that  following 
the  disposition  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 92,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
91.  relating  to  Panama;  that  there  be 
40  minutes,  equally  divided,  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  91;  that  a  vote  o<x;ur 
on  or  in  relation  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 91  at  the  hour  of  11  ajn.;  pro- 
vided further,  that  no  time  be  allowed 
for  debate  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
point  of  order  or  api>^al;  that  there  be 
no  time  for  debate  on  any  motion  to 
reconsider  in  connection  with  either  of 
these  two  Joint  resolutions;  provided 
further,  that  all  remaining  provisions 
of  the  statutes  governing  consider- 
ation of  these  two  Joint  resolutions 
remain  in  effe<rt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  E>ODD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  was  not  clear  on  the  last  line 
of  the  unanimous  consent  request,  I 
say  to  the  majority  leader. 


Mr.  BTRD.  I  must  say  to  the  distln- 
gtiished  Senator  that  I  am  not  as 
deeply  ensconced  in  knowing  the  con- 
tents of  the  statutes  at  this  point  gov- 
erning the  consideration  of  these  Joint 
resolutions  as  the  Senator  is.  But. 
other  than  those  elements  I  have  men- 
tioned in  this  request,  any  remaining 
provisions  of  the  statutes  governing 
the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tions would  remain  in  effect.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  status  of  the  resolu- 
tions is  as  they  would  liave  been  yes- 
terday. I  do  not  Intend  that  to  be  the 
case.  They  are  not  to  be  put  back  into 
that  status.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  probably  has  that  in 
mind. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  majority  leader  is 
correct.  I  appreciate  his  explanation. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Would  the  Senator  be 
very  specific  and  we  will  Just  be  very 
careful  that  the  Rbcoro  Is  clear  on 
ttiat  point. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  majority  leader 
would  yield,  reserving  the  right  to 
object  fiui-her,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  my  hope— and  perhaps  the  majority 
leader  would  care  to  respond— that  his 
interpretation  of  that  provision  would 
be  such  that  the  effect  of  it  would  not 
be  to  retroactively  apply  whatever  is 
adopted  by  the  Senate  tomorrow  to  an 
earlier  date,  which  would  make  these 
provisions  effective  as  if  passed  at  an 
earlier  date.  Is  that  the  majority  lead- 
er's interpretation? 

Mr.  BTRD.  That  is  my  intent  and  I 
think  it  was  the  intent  of  everyone 
who  participated  in  the  discussions  of 
the  time  agreement.  That  point  was 
not  raised,  but  I  am  sure  that  was  gen- 
erally understood  on  the  part  of  every- 
one. That  would  have  to  be  a  part  of 
this  agreement. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  this  agree- 
ment has  been  cleared  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes;  it  has  been  cleared 
with  Mr.  Dole  and  with  Mr.  Helms, 
through  Mr.  Helm's  aide;  and  with  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  was  present  as  the  con- 
versation occurred  just  moments  ago 
in  the  Democratic  cloakroom.  And  it 
was  cleared  with  Mr.  Lvgar.  I  believe 
Mr.  LuGAR  had  an  aide  present.  Can  a 
Senator  verify  that  for  me? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Tes;  I  say  to  the 
majority  leader,  it  was  cleared.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  everybody  had 
signed  off  on  it. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Incidentally,  that  re- 
minds me,  I  did  not  mention  Mr. 
LoGAR's  name  the  first  time  I  referred 
to  Senators  by  name.  That  was  an  In- 
advertence.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 
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Ordered.  That  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Friday. 
April  S.  1M7.  the  Senate  resume  conalder- 
atlon  of  SJ.  Res.  M.  a  Joint  resolution  dis- 
approvinc  the  certification  by  the  President, 
rel^lnc  to  Mexico,  under  section  481(h)  of 
the  Foreltn  Aaiistance  Act  of  1961.  and  that 
debate  thereon  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled,  with  no 
qn(»um  calls  to  be  in  order,  and  with  a  vote 
on  or  in  relation  to  BJ.  Res.  92  to  occur  at 
10:00  ajn. 

Oriend  Jiirther,  That  upon  disposition  of 
&J.  Res.  92,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
aideration  of  SJ.  Res.  91,  a  Joint  resolution 
disaptHTOving  the  certification  by  the  Presi- 
dent, relating  to  Panama,  under  section 
4Sl(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1901,  and  that  debate  thereon  be  limited  to 
40  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled, with  a  vote  on  or  in  relaticm  to  S.J. 
Res.  91  to  occur  at  11:00  a.m. 

Onlered  Jiirther,  That  no  debate  be  in 
order  on  any  posBible  points  of  order,  debat- 
able motions,  including  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider, or  apfwaals  thereto. 

Ordered  further.  That  all  remaining  provi- 
sions of  the  statutes  governing  consider- 
ation of  these  Joint  resolutions  remain  in 
effect.  (April  2. 1987) 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  Just 
proceed  for  another  minute  or  so, 
aside  from  thanking  all  Senators. 

Let  me  state  the  program  now.  The 
program  will  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
day  Just  prior  to  the  motion  to  recess 
over. 

(The  statement  of  the  program  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  today's  proceed- 
ings.) 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  now  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  a  tabling  motion  on 
each  of  the  two  resolutions;  and  that 
those  roUcall  votes  may  be  acceded  to 
by  the  same  show  of  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  think  I 
will. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  understand  from  Mr. 
Pell  that  he  will  make  a  motion  to 
table  each  of  the  Joint  resolutions,  and 
that  if  the  motion  to  table  fails,  he 
will  not  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
Joint  resolutions.  The  request  now 
pending  is  that  it  be  in  order  at  this 
time  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
each  of  the  two  tabling  motions,  and 
with  one  show  of  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  najrs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
shortly  relinquish  the  floor.  There 
may  be  other  business  tomorrow  fol- 
lowing the  action  on  the  third  resolu- 
tion. It  should  be  started  at  this  point 
again  that  the  third  resolution  is  not 
covered  at  this  point  by  any  unanl- 
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mouf  consent  cutting  the  time.  There 
is  a  lO-hour  limitation  of  floor  debate 
on  the  third  resolution.  I  take  it  in  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  the  principals 
involved  that  they  do  not  intend  to  re- 
quire the  full  10  hours  be  taken. 

Mr^  PELL.  We  earnestly  hope  not. 

Mit  BTRD.  Very  well.  I  will  be  dis- 
cussing with  the  Republican  leader  at 
that  time  what  we  should  do  for  the 
rest  6f  the  day  tomorrow. 

I  t|ope  that  on  tomorrow  we  will  be 
in  ai  position  to  announce  to  the 
Senate  what  actions  may  occur  on 
Monday  and  throughout  the  next 
week  as  far  as  the  Republican  leader 
and  1  can  foresee. 

I  tliank  all  Senators  for  their  partici- 
pati(in  in  the  debate.  I  thank  them  for 
their  cooperation  in  connection  with 
the  l^me  agreement  that  has  Just  been 
entered  into.  And  whenever  the  Sena- 
tors are  ready  to  go  out  for  the 
evening,  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  I  are  already. 
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UNITED  STATES-JAPAN 
RELATIONS 

Mi  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Whii  e  House  recently  decided  to 
impqse  up  to  $300  million  in  tariffs 
agaiAst  Japan  because  of  Tokyo's  fail- 
ure M  live  up  to  a  Joint  accord  on 
semiconductors.  This  response  by 
President  Reagan  is  the  first  instance 
for  ^rade  retaliation  against  Japan. 
This!  Is  an  extraordinary  action,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  our  long  trade  history 
with  Japan  and  the  enormous  impact 
of  Japanese  imports  on  our  economy. 
However,  an  extraordinary  action  was 
red.  This  impending  chip  war 
I  Japan  is  not  a  pleasant  event,  es- 
Uy  with  such  a  strategically  vital 
ler  and  economic  ally,  but  addi- 
"extraordinary  action"  could  be 
ible. 

liconchictors  present  a  clear  and 
blatant  example  of  predatory  pricing- 
pricing  which  is  held  below  the  cost  of 
prcxiuction  to  buy  a  dominant  share  of 
a  m^ket.  This  is  an  illegal  practice  for 
American  companies  in  this  country. 
Thi^  should  be  an  illegal  practice  in 
intefnational  trade.  In  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
last  ^ear,  the  Japanese  pledged  great- 
er imports  of  American  chips  into 
their  market  and  promised  no  more 
dumbing  in  third  countries.  We  have 
triea  to  deliver  this  message,  but  the 
Japanese  have  not  listened.  Hopefully, 
theM  are  listening  now. 

By  itself,  the  U.S.  decision  to  impose 
tarilf  s  will  not  lead  to  a  turnaround  in 
the  overall  $170  billion  U.S.  trade  defi- 
cit. It  will  probably  not  reform  Japa- 
nese trade  practices.  It  will  probably 
not  provide  a  major  boost  for  the  U.S. 
semiconductor  industry.  For  this  to 
havf  happened,  the  decision  should 
have  been  made  years  ago. 

Hewever,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
hav(   years  to  wait.  We  can  no  longer 


afford  to  be  patient.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  toi  be  passive.  Tokyo's  practice 
of  one-sided  trade  is  devastating  to 
United  siates  businesses.  This  is  par- 
ticularly [true  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. Construction  should  be  the 
next  battleground  for  the  White 
House's  light  to  win  expanded  market 
opportiuaties  for  American  business. 
This  is  HI  obvious  example  of  biased 
and  one-mded  trade  by  the  Japanese. 

For  inatance.  the  Japanese  are  cur- 
rently boilding  a  state-of-the-art  air- 
port facility  on  a  manmade  island. 
This  is  called  Kansai  International 
Airport  and  is  projected  to  cost  almost 
$7  biUion  dollars.  By  mid-1986.  U.S. 
trade  policymakers  projected  that  U.S. 
companies  were  able  to  win  only  $1.4 
million  worth  of  contracts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Kansai  project.  United 
States  oonstruction  companies  say 
they  hav0  lieen  trying  to  participate  in 
the  Kansai  project  for  5  years.  Five 
years  and  $1.4  million  in  contracts  out 
of  $7  Dillion— this  seems  blatantly 
imfair.  Itj  would  seem  fair  to  ask.  "How 
do  the  ilapanese  do  in  the  United 
States  market?" 

Kiunagai  Gumi  Co.,  for  example, 
jumped  bast  the  top  three  Japanese 
construction  companies  on  the 
strength]  of  overseas  contracts.  Of 
their  totjal  business,  43  percent  was 
from  projects  in  the  United  States, 
Australia,  and  Great  Britain.  Included 
in  this  was  $574  million  in  U.S.  work; 
of  this  amount,  $336  million  for  the 
construction  and  renovation  of  luxury 
hotels  in  Hawaii:  and  $193  million  for 
the  construction  of  three  high-rise 
buildings  in  Manhattan.  This  one  com- 
pany acquires  over  $574  million  in  de- 
velopmeot  contracts  and  United  States 
companies  are  restricted  to  $1.4  mil- 
lion out  Of  $7  bUlion  in  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  the  tnily  outrageous 
part  of  this  discrimination  against  U.S. 
construction  firms  is  that  it  has  only 
just  begim.  The  Kansai  Airport 
project  ii  just  one  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
huge  Japanese  public  works  projects 
scheduled  for  completion  by  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Let  me  list  a  few  more: 
Expansi()n  of  four  other  airports— $10 
billion;  i  bridge  and  tunnel  project 
across  ijokyo  Bay— $7  billion;  an  ex- 
pansion I  of  Tokohama— $11  billion; 
and  raUway,  port,  and  bridge 
projects-j-$25  billion.  This  totals  $61 
billion,  including  the  Kansai  Airport 
project,  frhere  are  construction  com- 
panies iit  Arizona  as  well  as  49  other 
States  that  would  be  happy  to  com- 
pete for  these  projects. 

An  impartial  and  open-minded  board 
of  judg^  hearing  these  trade  figures 
would  probably  conclude  that  Japan 
has  enj(iyed  general  access  to  United 
States  narkets  for  long  enough  with- 
out graiting  equal  access  for  Ameri- 
can goods  and  service.  If  Japan  would 


remove 
products 


trade  barriers, 
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beets,  oranges,  and  construction  serv- 
ices compete  in  the  Japsinese  markets. 
Markets  which  are  open  to  American 
goods  can  help  reduce  the  trade  imbal- 
ance in  America's  foreign  trade  deficit. 
This  will  not  be  accomplished  with  a 
trade  war  in  the  chip  industry  or  by 
opening  up  only  the  Japanese  market. 
The  Japanese  are  not  the  only  viola- 
tors. Moreover,  added  efficiency,  com- 
petitiveness, and  hard  work  are  essen- 
tiaL  The  United  States  is  finding  itself 
in  a  quickly  changing  world  economy 
with  a  host  of  strong  partners.  The 
central  fact  remains  that  Japan  is  not 
off  the  hook  with  the  semiconductor 
decision.  While  this  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  along  with  a  recent  de- 
cision to  give  an  American  company  a 
"token"  contract  on  earth-moving  ma- 
chines in  the  construction  industry, 
these  decisions  alone  are  not  suffi- 
cient. Mr.  President,  Japan  is  reeling 
from  this  recent  "extraordinary" 
action  initiated  against  them,  but  con- 
struction contracts  loom  on  the  hori- 
zon as  the  next  "extraordinary" 
action.  This  will  remain  as  a  flash 
point  in  bilateral  relations  with  the 
Japanese.  The  United  States  will  do 
well  in  competition  with  anybody,  but 
it  must  be  open  and  fair  competition. 
So  far,  the  Japanese  are  not  willing  to 
let  this  take  place. 


S.  466.  THE  HANDGUN  VIOLENCE 
PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Metzenbaum 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  466,  which  would 
require  a  7-day  waiting  period  for 
handgun  purchases.  This  legislation 
can  help  to  reduce  the  number  of  gims 
which  are  falling  into  the  wrong  hands 
in  the  United  States. 

Six  years  ago.  an  impulse  buyer, 
John  Hinckley,  walked  into  Rooky's 
Pawn  Shop  in  Dallas,  purchased  a 
handgun,  and  then  headed  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  with  just  one  thought  in 
mind.  Once  he  arrived  here,  he  pulled 
the  trigger  of  that  gun  and  shot  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  gravely  wounded  James 
Brady  and  managed  to  hit  two  law  en- 
forcement officers  as  well. 

Currently,  laws  governing  the  sale  of 
handguns  make  the  purchase  of  guns 
a  relatively  routine  act.  For  John 
Hinckley  or  anybody  else  with  murder 
on  his  mind,  buying  a  handguin  is  as 
easy  as  going  to  the  store  for  candy. 
There  are  no  delays,  no  address 
checks,  no  hassle  and  no  reason  to 
change  your  mind.  A  prospective  gun 
purchaser  must  only  sign  a  form  certi- 
fying that  he  or  she  is  not  a  convicted 
felon,  a  minor,  a  drug  addict,  or  adju- 
dicated mentally  incompetent. 

Handguns  purchased  by  criminals 
are  used  in  the  commission  of  thou- 
sands of  crimes  every  year.  A  major 
contributing  factor  is  the  lack  of  an  ef- 
fective pirocedure  to  verify  the  identity 
of  gun  purchasers.  Three  of  this  coim- 


try's  leading  law  enforcement  organi- 
zations have  come  to  Congress  to  urge 
support  of  a  bill  that  would  help  re- 
solve the  problem.  These  groups— the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
and  the  National  Association  of  Police 
Organizations— are  well  known  for 
their  bacldng  of  our  Nation's  police 
forces.  Their  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion provides  strong  evidence  of  how 
seriously  the  Nation's  law  etiforce- 
ment  agencies  view  the  proliferation 
of  handguns. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  7-day 
waiting  period  during  which  gim  deal- 
ers and  private  individuals  are  re- 
quired to  submit  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  the  names,  addresses, 
and  birthdates  of  prospective  handgun 
purchasers.  Unless  the  police  notifty 
the  dealer  within  7  days  that  the  pur- 
chaser should  not  legally  be  sold  a 
gun,  the  sale  can  proceed.  In  addition 
to  permitting  the  police  to  conduct  a 
background  investigation,  the  delay 
vrill  provide  a  cooling  off  period  for 
those  who  might  seek  to  settle  heated 
disputes  with  handguns.  This  legisla- 
tion is  in  the  best  interest  of  every 
honest  and  law-abiding  citizen  who  is 
tired  of  the  senseless  spread  of  hand- 
guns to  those  who  are  using  them  to 
rob,  rape,  and  kill. 

The  requirement  for  a  waiting 
pericxl  was  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime  in  1981.  And  in 
those  States  and  cities  where  waiting 
periods  are  required,  the  evidence  indi- 
cates that  fewer  giins  are  falling  into 
the  hands  of  criminals. 

We  are  all  aware  the  dangers  that 
handgiuis  pose  to  all  of  us.  Handgims 
are  a  mAjor  contributor  to  our  Na- 
tion's alarmingly  high  rate  of  homi- 
cide—a rate  far  higher  than  any  other 
industralized  nation.  The  threat  is 
real.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  supporting  this  much-needed  legis- 
lation. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAT  ACT  OP 
1987 

Mr.  PELL.  I  intend  to  vote  to  over- 
turn the  President's  unwise  veto  of  the 
highway  bill.  This  legislation  Is  ur- 
gently needed  in  Rhode  Island  and 
elsewhere  to  get  long  delayed  highway 
and  mass  transit  projects  into  con- 
struction. Our  State  has  reached  the 
point  where  no  new  (x>ntracts  can  be 
awarded  in  the  absence  of  a  highway 
bill.  F\ither  delay  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  delay 
these  projects  in  Rhode  Island  until 
next  year.  Very  real  hardship  will  be 
experienced  by  the  thousands  of  work- 
ers whose  jobs  are  tied  to  the  projects 
authorized  by  this  bill. 

This  legMation  also  contains  an 
amendment  of  mine  allowing  Rh(xle 
Island  and  16  other  States  to  continue 
receiving  funding  for  programs  crack- 


ing down  on  drunk  drivers.  A  further 
delay  in  enactment  of  the  highway  bill 
will  stall  drunk  driving  programs  in 
many  States  just  at  a  time  when 
spring  puts  so  many  more  young 
people  on  the  roads  late  at  night.  I 
hope  that  the  veto  will  be  overturned 
by  Congress  so  that  these  vital  piro- 
grams  can  go  forward. 

Completion  of  the  Capital  Center 
project,  the  Woonsocket  Industrial 
Highway,  and  many  bridge  and  road 
safety  projects  are  tied  up  in  the  high- 
way bill.  It  took  nearly  a  year  for  Con- 
gress to  fashion  the  compromise  bill 
just  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  a 
further  delay  will  endanger  jobs  and 
highway  safety  in  Rhode  Island.  For 
these  reasons,  I  will  vote  to  override 
the  veto. 


INAUGURA-nON  OP  DR.  HARRT 
McKINLET  UGHTSET.  JR.  AS 
THE  18TH  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  CHARLESTON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  27,  1987.  Dr.  Harry  Ughtsey 
was  inaugurated  as  president  of  the 
College  of  Charleston  in  Charleston. 
SC.  I  was  scheduled  to  bring  official 
greetings  of  the  U.S.  Senate  at  that  oc- 
casion, but  pressing  matters  pending 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  required  my 
presence  in  Washington.  I  would,  how- 
ever, like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  take 
a  moment  to  recognize  the  new  presi- 
dent of  that  institution. 

Last  Friday  was  an  important  day  in 
the  history  of  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton—a new  beginning  for  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  in  the  Nation.  Dr. 
Lightsey  has  been  a  good  friend  of 
mine  for  many  years,  and  I  can  think 
of  no  one  more  qualified  to  become 
the  18th  president  of  the  College  of 
Charleston.  He  is  a  scholar,  an  educa- 
tor, and  a  man  of  unquestioned  intel- 
lect and  integrity. 

Dr.  Lightsey  was  a  1952  honor  grad- 
uate of  Clemson  University.  He  re- 
ceived a  degree  in  veterinary  medicine 
from  the  University  of  Georgia.  After 
a  few  years  as  a  veterinarian,  he  decid- 
ed to  study  law  and  enrolled  in  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  Law 
School,  graduating  summa  cum  laude 
in  1961,  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

He  quickly  distinguished  himself  as 
an  attorney  and  law  professor  and 
served  as  assistant  attorney  general 
for  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  gener- 
al counsel  to  the  South  Carolina 
Public  Service  Commission;  and  legal 
advisor  to  the  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Senate.  He  was  also  chair- 
man for  the  South  Carolina  Human 
Affairs  Commission  and  the  Gover- 
nor's EInergy  Management  Policy 
Commission. 

In  1963,  he  became  assistant  profes- 
sor of  law  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  Law  School  and  was  promot- 
ed to  professor  of  law  a  few  years 
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later.  In  1980.  he  became  dean  of  the 
law  achool  and  did  an  outstanding  Job 
during  hlB  tenure  there. 

He  has  gained  natlimal  recognition 
through  his  appointment  to  the  Com- 
mlssl'rr  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  carried  forth  his 
responsibilities  there  capably,  in  a 
manner  which  has  brought  respect 
and  honor  to  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Ltghtsey  1b  truly  a  "man  for  all 
season"— a  multitalented  administra- 
tor and  •«»«««»mtH*T>  who  Is  a  true 
leader.  In  a  short  time  as  interim 
president  of  the  College  of  Charleston. 
Dr.  lightsey  has  brought  new  stabili- 
ty, direction,  and  vision  to  this  out- 
standing institution.  His  strong  leader- 
ship has  won  the  support  and  high 
praise  of  faculty,  staff,  and  students.  A 
true  man  of  progress,  he  has  already 
begun  to  reexamine  the  structiu^s  and 
Img-term  goals  of  the  college  and  de- 
velop an  agenda  for  change  that  meets 
the  needs  of  students  and  faculty 
alike. 

In  being  an  effective  administrator, 
however.  Dr.  Ughtsey  has  not  forgot- 
ten the  importance  of  the  human 
touch— knowing  that  a  true  educator 
Is  one  who  learns  from  his  students.  I 
have  heard  that  he  sits  often  in  the 
park  with  underclassmen,  searching 
out  their  perspectives  and  responding 
to  their  questions. 

Martin  Luther  once  said: 

The  proapertty  of  a  country  depends,  not 
on  the  mbundance  of  its  revenues,  nor  on 
the  strength  of  its  fortification,  nor  on  the 
beauty  of  its  public  buQdinsB.  but  it  consists 
tn  the  number  of  its  cultivated  citizens,  in 
its  men  of  education,  enlightenment  and 
Character. 

This  statement  natures  the  essense 
of  Dr.  Lightsey's  vision  for  the  College 
of  Charleston.  In  its  300-year  tradition 
of  academic  excellence,  that  college 
has  already  touched  the  course  of  this 
Nation  by  enlli^tening  and  training 
students  to  be  leaders  in  their  society. 
I  am  confident  that  under  its  new 
president,  who  believes  in  its  purpose 
and  Is  a  leader  himself,  the  college  will 
continue  to  school  men  and  women  to 
be  informed  citizens  and  dedicated 
Americans.  I  am  Indeed  honored  to 
have  an  honorary  degree  from  that 
fine  institution  which  I  have  always 
held  in  such  high  esteem. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes— and 
those  of  the  UJS.  Senate— to  Dr.  Light- 
sey and  his  devoted  wife  Kathleen  and 
ask  that  the  following  articles,  which 
Weared  in  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  and  the  State  be  inserted  in 
thelUcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooks.  as  follows: 


GProm  the  Charleston  (SC)  News  and 
Courier,  Mar.  30. 1987] 

Ll^RTSKT  IHAXraUXATID,  PROMISES  LOUKAL 

Aktb  To  Be  C  op  C  Prioritt 

Oae  of  the  College  of  Charleston's  top  pri- 
orities will  be  continuing  to  offer  a  quality 
liberal  arts  education  while  serving  the  di- 
verse needs  of  the  community,  sajrs  Dr. 
Harty  M.  Ughtsey  Jr. 

H4  was  inaugurated  as  the  college's  18th 
president  in  ceremonies  Friday. 

"I  suspect,  in  my  mind,  the  most  critical 
proUem  the  college  faces  is  trying  to  in- 
crease its  emphasis  on  quality  and  still  serve 
two  very  different  student  bodies  that  we 
havt,"  Lightsey  said  following  Friday's  cere- 
moi^. 

HS  said  the  college  has  one  population  of 
tnuitional-aged,  full-time  students  and  an- 
other of  community  residents— many  of 
whofaa  are  part-time  or  adult  students. 

"we  want  to  achieve  the  same  quality 
with  both  those  groups,"  he  said. 

Ughtsey  said  the  college  is  looking  at  of- 
fering more  educational  opportunities  to 
students  so  they  won't  have  to  leave  the 
Low^country  to  find  what  they  want. 

Priorities  also  include  expanding  graduate 
pro^nuns  and  facing  the  financial  difficul- 
ties coming  from  cuts  in  state  appropria- 
Uonft. 

"We  wHl  stay  committed  to  liberal  arts," 
Ughtsey  said.  "Obviously,  we  have  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  science  and  profes- 
sional imdergraduate  education,  but  we're 
committed  within  those  programs  to  main- 
tain the  liberal  arts  core." 

Edward  B.  Fiske,  education  editor  of  The 
New  York  Times,  gave  Friday's  inaugural 
addiess  and  said  colleges  are  rediscovering 
the  liberal  arts  core  curriculum. 

"We  have  Just  gone  through  a  period 
where  vocational  and  pre-professlonal  edu- 
catlAu  set  the  tone  in  higher  education," 
FlsHe  said,  adding  that  many  students  find 
thel^  skills  already  obsolete  after  gradua- 
tloii 

Hf  said  a  well-educated  person  isn't  meas- 
ure4  by  what  he  knows,  but  by  whether  or 
not  he  has  the  capacity  to  continue  to  learn. 

"Uberal  arts  is  the  awakening  of  curiosity 
andithe  ability  to  follow  through  on  this  cu- 
riosity by  asking  intelligent  questions." 
FisMie  said.  He  said  the  success  of  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  is  determined  by 
what  effect  it  has  on  Its  students. 

"A  liberal  education  makes  it  less  likely 
that  you  will  get  bored  with  life,  and  makes 
it  lass  likely  that  you'll  be  a  crushing  bore 
to  those  whose  company  you  keep." 

Ughtsey  took  over  as  interim  president  at 
the  college  in  January  1986  after  President 
Edward  M.  Collins  Jr.  resigned  for  personal 
reasons.  Ughtsey,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
state  Democratic  Party,  had  been  dean  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  School  of 
Law. 

Last  September,  the  State  College  Board 
of  'Trustees  announced  that  Ughtsey  would 
reniain  president  of  the  college.  The  board 
governs  the  College  of  Charleston,  Lander 
College  in  Greenwood  and  Francis  Marion 
College  in  Florence. 

Alnong  those  attending  Friday's  inaugural 
wei :  Gov.  Carroll  A.  Campbell  Jr.,  Lt.  Gov. 
Nlc  L  A.  Theodore,  Charleston  Mayor 
Joseph  P.  Riley  Jr.  and  U.S.  Rep.  Arthur 
Rai  enel  Jr.,  R-S.C. 
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[From  |he  Columbia  (SC)  State,  Mar.  28, 
1987] 

COli.KiS  IMSTALLS  18TH  PRBSmDIT 

Harry  M.  Ughtsey  Jr.,  who  resigned  as 
dean  of  Che  University  of  South  Carolina's 
law  schoiM  last  year  to  bring  stability  to  the 
College  qf  Charleston,  was  installed  Friday 
as  the  colege's  18th  president. 

During  I  an  inaugural  ceremony  that  at 
times  seamed  Informal,  Joe  E.  Berry  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  State  College  Board  of 
Trustees,  delivered  the  charge  of  office  to 
Ughtsey,;  a  longtime  friend. 

The  n«w  president  then  discarded  pre- 
pared re^iarks  that  outlined  his  vision  for 
the  colleCe  and  thanked  his  family,  friends 
and  aboiv  600  well-wishers  seated  inside  the 
college's  gymnasium. 

Later,  Ughtsey  said  the  CoUege  of 
Charleston  will  remain  committed  to  provid- 
ing a  solid  liberal  arts  education  but  must 
continue  to  reach  out  to  part-time  and  adult 
students  In  the  region. 

He  said  the  most  critical  problem  facing 
the  college  is  how  to  serve  two  different 
types  of  students— one  group  of  18  to  24 
year  olds  who  live  on  campus  and  another 
that  att^ds  school  part  time  and  may  be 
economloUly  disadvantaged. 

"We  wuit  to  achieve  the  same  quality  for 
both  of  those  groups.  It  will  take  an  awful 
lot  of  effort  and  work  on  the  part  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  everybody  else  to  mesh  those  two 
groups  together,"  be  said. 

Ughtseiy,  55,  said  the  four-year  college 
will  look  to  expanding  graduate  programs 
for  prof e^onals  in  the  community  and  may 
add  a  master's  degree  program  in  business 
administration. 

The  president  also  predicted  a  tuition  in- 
crease of  up  to  $175  per  semester  next  fall 
based  on  current  revenue  and  budget  projec- 
tions foe  1987-88,  but  said  a  fee  increase 
could  be  avoided  if  legislators  provide  more 
money  f  Or  higher  education. 

During  the  Inaugural  ceremony,  Charles- 
ton Mayor  Joseph  P.  Rlley  Jr.  said  that,  by 
the  time  he  entered  the  USC  law  school, 
class  notes  that  Lightsey  prepared  as  a  stu- 
dent had  become  required  reading. 

"You  bought  your  testbooks,  and  you 
bought  the  Lightsey  skinny  if  you  had  any 
sense  at  Sll,"  RUey  said. 

Gov.  Carroll  Campbell  described  Ughtsey 
as  one  who  could  appreciate  the  subtleties 
of  today's  complex  world  because  of  his 
background  as  a  veterinarian,  lawyer,  col- 
lege professor  and  former  chairman  of  the 
state  Democratic  Party. 

Campqell  also  warned  that  the  state  will 
shortcha^e  its  young  people  if  South  Caro- 
lina's cdUeges  and  universities  are  over- 
looked in^the  education  improvement  move- 
ment.     I 

"I've  been  a  little  concerned  over  the  past 
few  years  that  the  state's  efforts  in  improv- 
ing education  have  not  been  f uUy  responsive 
to  the  nfeds  of  higher  education,"  the  gov- 
ernor said. 

"I'm  disturbed  .  .  .  about  the  faUure  to 
understand  the  process  only  begins  in  the 
state's  dementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  it  most  continue  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities or  indeed  we  shortchange  our 
yotmg  people  and  our  state,"  Campbell  said 
to  applause  from  the  crowd. 

In  the  Inaugural  address.  Edward  B.  Fiske, 
educaticm  editor  of  TTie  New  York  Timea, 
said  higher  education  in  the  United  States  is 
under  f ite  from  cltisens  and  public  officials 
worried  shout  quality. 

Fiske  noted  South  Carolina's  leadership  in 
the  nati  anal  education  reform  movement. 


the  focus  of  which  has  shifted  to  what 
occurs  in  the  classroom. 

Other  concerns  facing  colleges  are  rising 
costs,  declining  minority  eru-oUment,  the 
problem  of  introducing  technology  into  the 
curriculum  and  the  need  to  place  more  em- 
phasis on  the  liberal  arts. 


IMPLICATIONS      OF     THE      ABM 
TREATY  INTERPRETATION 

ISSUE  ON  THE  ARMS  CONTROL 
PROCESS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  providing  my 
perspective  on  the  issue  of  allowable 
testing  under  the  ABM  treaty.  I  very 
much  respect  the  extensive  work  that 
my  colleagues  Senator  Nunh,  Senator 
HoLUNGS,  Senator  Wilson,  Senator 
QxTATix,  Senator  Levin,  and  other 
Senators  have  devoted  to  this  issue. 
Their  analysis,  which  has  focused  pri- 
marily on  elements  of  the  ABM  treaty 
interpretation  that  bear  both  on  what 
is  allowable  under  the  treaty,  and  on 
the  prerogatives  of  this  body  in  its 
advice  and  consent  role,  hss  been  both 
thoughtful  and  instructive. 

My  purpose  here  this  morning  is  not 
to  dwell  on  those  aspects  of  the  issue. 
Many  important  legal  and  technologi- 
cal Judgments  remain  to  be  made  snd 
this  Senator  does  not  intend  to  pre- 
judge the  ongoing  studies  requested  by 
the  President.  With  regard  to  the  ne- 
gotiating record,  the  single  element  on 
which  the  President  has  made  a  Judg- 
ment, Ambassador  Nitze,  who  was  a 
principal  in  the  ABM  treaty  negotia- 
tions, recalled  in  a  speech  delivered 
yesterday  that  "The  Soviets  agreed  in 
a  binding  manner  to  prohibit  only  the 
deployment,  not  the  creation;  that  is, 
the  development  and  testing,  of  sys- 
tems based  on  other  physical  princi- 
ples and  their  components  capable  of 
substituting  for  conventional  compo- 
nents as  defined  in  article  II,  regard- 
less of  basing  mode." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Ambassador 
Nltze's  speech  be  entered  in  the 
RscoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marics. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  focus 
the  remainder  of  my  remarks  on  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  central  consideration 
in  this  entire  discussion  and  that  is 
the  effect  of  actions  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress on  the  arms  control  negotiation 
in  Geneva.  Our  negotiations  are  at  a 
critical  Juncture.  An  opportunity  for 
potential  agreements  exists  now  that 
will  not  again  be  available  for  at  least 
3  to  4  years.  This  administration  has 
but  a  few  more  months  to  reach  the 
basis  for  an  agreement,  given  the  time- 
lines required  to  negotiate  the  details 
of  an  agreement  and  to  secure  consent 
to  ratification.  If  this  opportunity 
passes,  history  reminds  us  that  it  takes 
a  new  administration  at  least  2  years 
to  prepare  itself  to  the  degree  required 
for  serious  negotiations. 


Let  me  review  briefly  the  current  sit- 
iiation.  Much  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused recently  on  the  iMtentlal  for  an 
agreement  in  the  INF  negotiations. 
This  potential  was  made  possible  when 
the  Soviet  removed  the  impediment 
they  had  earlier  placed  in  the  way  of 
progress  by  delinking  progress  In  INF 
to  resolution  of  defense  and  space 
Issues.  Although  serious  issues  still 
remain  in  these  negotiations,  including 
the  treatment  of  shorter  range  INF 
missiles  and  agreement  on  verification 
procedtires,  an  agreement  is  within 
reach  if  the  Soviets  truly  desire  one. 

While  the  subject  of  less  attention  in 
the  press,  the  START  negotiations, 
aimed  at  50  percent  reduction  to  equal 
levels  in  strategic  offensive  arms,  have 
also  arrived  at  a  point  where  there  is 
much  commonality  in  the  positions  of 
the  two  sides.  This  represents  tremen- 
dous progress,  much  of  it  achieved  at 
Iceland,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
ballistic  missile  sublimits,  sustained  in 
the  subsequent  meetings. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  less 
progress  to  report  on  negotiations  on 
strategic  defenses.  While  we  in  Wash- 
ington discuss  narrow  and  broad  inter- 
pretations of  the  ABM  treaty,  the  So- 
viets have  been  adhering  to  a  i>osition 
in  Geneva  that  is  even  more  restrictive 
than  the  narrow  interpretation.  One 
need  not  be  a  negotiator  to  i4>preciate 
the  direct  effect  of  congressional 
debate  on  the  willingness  of  the  Sovi- 
ets to  resolve  these  differences. 

Despite  the  impasse  in  the  space 
talks,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
SDI  program  has  brought  the  Soviets 
back  to  the  negotiating  table  and  con- 
tinues to  represent  the  principal 
source  of  leverage  in  the  United  States 
negotiating  stance.  In  my  judgment, 
SDI  leverage  is  the  linchpin  to  the 
success  of  the  nuclear  and  space  talks 
to  arrive  at  equitable  and  verifiable 
arms  control  agreements  that  are  in 
our  national  interest. 

The  Congress,  and  the  Senate  in 
particular,  can  be  rightly  proud  of 
many  positive  contributions  it  has 
made  and  is  making  to  the  arms  con- 
trol process.  Not  the  least  of  these  im- 
IK>rtant  contributions  Is  the  strong  bi- 
partisan support  provided  to  modern- 
izing and  improving  our  strategic 
forces  over  the  past  6  years,  and  to  a 
solid  research  program  for  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative.  Continuing  bi- 
partisan support  for  these  programs, 
beyond  its  own  merits  in  providing  for 
our  national  secmity,  provides  the 
basis  for  a  serious  negotiation  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Beyond  this  important  action,  which 
speaks  louder  than  words,  congression- 
al resolutions  have  clearly  articulated 
the  national  consensus  in  favor  of 
such  important  arms  control  objec- 
tives as  equality,  effective  verification 
and  compliance  with  existing  arms 
control  agreements.  The  overwhelm- 
ing vote  on  Senate  Resolution  94  em- 


phasized bipartisan  Senate  support  for 
the  dismantlement  of  the  illegal 
Soviet  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk,  which  Is 
a  clear  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Such  broadly  supported  resolutions  do 
not  go  unnoticed  in  the  Kremlin. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  arms  control 
observer  group  in  Geneva,  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member,  has  directly 
communicated  to  the  Soviets  biparti- 
san support  for  these  general  princi- 
ples. We  have  also  made  clear  to  the 
Soviets  that  the  Congress  fully  sup- 
ports the  United  States  negotiators  in 
the  NST  talks.  In  our  meetings  with 
members  of  the  Soviet  delegation. 
Senators  have  emphasized  that  the 
Soviets  must  meet  legitimate  United 
States  concerns  if  any  agreement  re- 
sulting from  the  negotiations  is  to 
obtain  the  advice  and  consent  of  this 
body.  Ambassador  Kampelman  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  U.S.  delegation  have 
expressed  their  thanks  for  this  sup- 
port, which  they  believe  has  strength- 
ened their  hands  at  the  negotiating 
table. 

Every  member  of  the  Senate  observ- 
er group  will  testify  that  we  can  be 
proud  of  our  negotiating  team  in 
Geneva.  They  deserve  our  support, 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  this 
body  want  to  support  their  efforts.  In 
seeking  wajrs  to  support  our  negotia- 
tors, we  must  recognize  that.  Just  as 
some  actions  in  this  Congress  can  help 
strengthen  their  hand,  other  actions 
can  make  it  more  difficult  to  achieve 
equitable,  verifiable,  and  stabilizing 
agreements,  agreements  which  the 
Congress— and  the  American  people- 
very  much  want. 

In  our  efforts  to  help  our  negotia- 
tors achieve  an  equitable  arms  control 
agreement,  we  must  remember  that 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  answer  to 
the  United  States  Congress.  Our  legis- 
lation binds  only  the  United  States.  A 
verifiable,  equitable,  and  agreed  treaty 
that  imposes  binding  constraints  on 
both  sides  can  result  only  from  the 
formal  negotiating  process.  We  need 
to  think  carefully  about  how  we  in  the 
Congress  can  help  that  process  before 
offering  legislation  that  unilaterally 
restrains  the  United  States. 

I  have  some  firsthand  experience  in 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  incidents  at  sea  agreement.  I  know 
that  negotiating  with  the  Soviets  is  a 
difficult  and  time-consiunlng  process 
which  involves  hard  choices  on  trade- 
offs—and inevitably  it  culminates  In 
the  "last  20  minutes,"  which  Mr.  Oro- 
myko  once  called  the  most  Important 
part  of  a  negotiation.  The  Soviets  are 
tough  negotiators.  They  do  not  give 
something  for  nothing.  Recognizing 
the  importance  of  those  last  20  min- 
utes, the  U.S.  side  must  preserve  its 
negotiating  capital. 

Accordingly,  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues, as  we  approach  "the  last  20 
minutes"  in  Geneva,  not  to  bind  the 
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on  themselves,  was  a  ban  on  deployment. 


This  claim  Is  contradicted,  however,  by  the     does  not  define  components  capable  of  sub- 
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hand!  of  United  States  negotiators 
and  deprive  them  of  the  leverage  that 
is  necessary  to  achieve  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviets.  I  am  confident  that 
the  President  and  our  negotiators  un- 
derstand how  to  reach  an  equitable 
and  verifiable  agreement  In  our  Inter- 
est with  the  Soviets.  But  they  cannot 
bargain  with  leverage  that  has  been 
dmled  them  by  legislation.  The  hands 
of  our  negotiators  should  be  strength- 
ened by  congressional  actions,  and  not 
tied  by  them. 

Mr.  Presldoit.  this  Senator  is 
pleased  that  the  consultations  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the 
Senate  on  the  ABM  Treaty  interpreta- 
tion issue  includes  the  members  of  the 
arms  control  observer  group.  It  is  a 
clear  recognition  that  the  resolution 
of  these  issues  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  ongoing  negotiations. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  that  may  be  contem- 
plating legislation  that  would  substan- 
tially reduce  fuiKling  for  the  strategic 
defense  Initiative,  or  that  would  limit 
SDI  testing,  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  such  action  as  we  approach 
the  last  20  minutes  of  the  Geneva 
talks.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  support  the 
arms  control  process.  It  would  be 
tragic  Indeed,  if  the  verdict  of  history 
were  to  be  that  the  chances  for  the 
first  arms  control  agreement  leading 
to  deep  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons 
were  doailed  by  unilateral  restrictions 
cm  the  SDI  program  that  denied  U.S. 
negotiators  the  leverage  needed  to 
achieve  an  agreement  in  our  national 
security  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoKo.  as  follows: 

UrrBotxiaa  the  ABM  Trkatt 

(Paul  H.  Nitxe,  Speech  to  the  Johns 
Hopkiiis  University) 

nmoDucnoii 

Central  to  the  arms  control  portion  of 
today's  foreign  policy  debate  is  the  question 
of  how  the  limitations  In  the  ABM  Treaty 
apply  to  strategic  defense  (SDI)  develop- 
ment and  testing  activities.  This  debate  has 
toeaaed  on  two  altemattre  interpretations 
of  Treaty  oUigatlons,  the  so-called  broad 
and  narrow  interpretations.  This  issue  of  in- 
terpretation arises  because  the  language  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  is  ambiguous  in  its  treat- 
ment of  certain  advanced  technologies  being 
investigated  by  both  the  US  SDI  program 
(Including  laser,  particle  beam,  and  Idnetic 
energy  devices,  and  passive  sensors)  and  by 
the  Soviet  Unkm. 

When  the  language  of  a  treaty  is  ambigu- 
ous, compilations  on  international  law  say 
that,  in  interpreting  the  treaty,  reference 
can  be  made  to  the  treaty  negotiating 
record  and  the  record  of  sutxequent  prac- 
tice of  the  parties  pursuant  to  the  treaty. 
The  Sooate  prooeedlnga  leading  to  the  trea- 
ty's ratihcation  also  bear  on  this  matter. 

An  Administration  analysis  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  negotiating  record  has  been  made 
available  to  the  Senate.  On  the  basis  of  that 
analysis.  President  Reagan  concluded  that 
the  broad  interpretation  was  fully  Justified. 
We  continue  to  support  that  conclusion. 


Sik  weelcs  ago.  President  Reagan  directed 
that  comprehensive  analyses  also  be  con- 
ducted of  the  other  two  bodies  of  evidence 
that  may  bear  on  the  proper  interpretation 
of  (he  Treaty— the  record  of  subsequent 
practice  of  the  two  parties  and  the  US 
Treaty  ratification  proceedings.  These  stud- 
ies Should  be  completed  by  April  30.  The 
Administration  will  consult  fully  with  the 
Coiiress  on  the  results  of  the  studies  and 
the  bnplications  of  all  three  analyses  for  the 
futit-e  conduct  of  the  SDI  program. 

As  the  debate  on  ABM  Treaty  interpreta- 
tion continues,  it  is  important  to  make  clear 
the  parameters  of  the  issue.  I  will  try  to  do 
so,  ^d  to  clarify  as  well  why  my  recollec- 
tion) of  the  ABM  Treaty  negotiations,  rein- 
forced by  my  review  of  the  negotiating 
recotxl,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  limits 
posited  by  the  broad  interpretation  are  all 
that  the  Soviet  negotiators  agreed  to  in  a 
manner  binding  on  themselves. 

NATXnUE  or  THE  DISPUTE 

M#st  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  as  it  bears  upon 
the  SDI  program,  is  not  in  dispute.  The 
issut  between  the  broad  and  the  narrow  in- 
terpretation relates  to  the  fact  that,  at  the 
time  the  Treaty  was  negotiated,  all  ABM 
systtms  then  deployed  or  contemplated  for 
deployment  were  based  upon  a  combination 
of  iA^M  interceptor  missiles,  launchers  for 
those  missiles,  and  ABM  radars.  The  broad 
versus  narrow  issue  concerns  only  the  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  systems  based  upon 
physical  principles  other  than  those  in- 
volved in  such  ABM  interceptor  missiles, 
launchers,  and  radars,  and  of  the  compo- 
nents of  such  systems. 

The  current  debate  poses  no  issue  with  re- 
spect to  the  deployment  either  of  compo- 
nents, or  of  systems,  based  upon  other  phys- 
ical principles:  all  are  agreed  that  deploy- 
men^  of  such  components  or  systems  is  not 
penfitted  without  prior  consultation  and 
idment  to  the  Treaty.  Thus,  the  basic 
^iple  of  the  Treaty— that,  without 
idment  to  the  Treaty,  neither  side  may 
>y  systems  or  components  except  as 
Ided  in  Article  III- is  not  in  question. 

There  is  also  no  issue  with  respect  to  re- 
search; the  word  "research"  is  nowhere  used 
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in  tlie  Treaty. 
With 


th  respect  to  testing,  the  issue  does  not 
apply  to  the  testing  of  components  of  fixed, 
ground-based  ABM  systems  at  an  agreed 
test  isite  or  deployment  area,  regardless  of 
whether  an  interception  occurs  in  space  or 
in  tie  atmosphere.  Article  IV  permits  such 
testing.  The  issue  also  does  not  apply  to 
testing  of  systems  based  on  other  physical 
pitaf iples  that  are  fixed  and  land-based. 

TQe  issue  concerns  only  tests  of  mobile 
(including  space-l>ased)  systems  based  upon 
other  physical  principles  and  their  compo- 
nents able  to  substitute  for  <1)  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missiles,  (2)  ABM  launchers,  or  (3) 
AB1|  radars. 

Uttder  the  narrow  interpretation  such 
testi  would  not  be  permitted  because  that 
inte  pretation  would  require  the  substitute 
com  >onent  to  be  fixed,  land-based  and  at  an 
agreed  test  range  or  deployment  area. 
Uncfcr  the  broader  interpretation  they 
wou  d  generally  be  permitted,  even  if  mobile 
(incJ  uding  space-based). 

PSOVISIORS  OP  THE  TREATY 

To  aid  in  understanding  the  interpreta- 
tion! issue,  it  is  useful  to  have  in  mind  the 
perdnent  provisions  of  the  Treaty.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  condensation  of  those  provisions; 
the  full  text  is,  of  course,  available  to  those 
who  prefer  to  consult  it. 

AAicle  I  of  the  Treaty  prohlbit»  deploy- 
men  b  of  ABM  systems  for  a  territorial  de- 


fense ang  providing  a  l>ase  for  such  a  de- 
fense. It  also  prohibits  deployment  of  ABM 
systems  for  defense  of  an  individual  region 
except  aa  provided  in  Article  III.  Article  I 
thus  limits  deployment,  not  testing,  and 
limits  ASM  systems,  not  ABM  components. 

Article  II  defines  an  ABM  system  as  "a 
system  to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
or  their  elements  in  flight  trajectory,  cur- 
rently consisting  of:"  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles, which  are  missiles  constructed  and  de- 
ployed fa*  an  ABM  role  or  of  a  type  tested 
in  an  ABM  mode;  ABM  launchers,  which 
launch  ABM  interceptor  missiles:  and  ABM 
radars,  which  are  radars  constructed  and  de- 
ployed t<k  an  ABM  role  or  of  a  type  tested 
in  an  ABM  mode.  These  are  the  components 
essential  to  all  ABM  systems  being  deployed 
or  developed  in  1972. 

Article  III  states  that  no  ABM  systems  or 
com{>oneots  may  be  deployed  other  than 
those  ABM  missiles,  launchers,  and  radars  it 
specifically  allows.  The  Article  then  speci- 
fied the  area  in  which  ABM  systems  or  their 
componeftts  may  be  deployed,  and  the 
numlier  that  may  be  deployed  in  those 
areas.      1 

Article  IV  exempts  from  the  limitations  of 
Article  III  ABM  systems  or  their  compo- 
nents used  for  development  or  testing  and 
located  within  agreed  test  ranges. 

Article  V  prohibits  the  development,  test- 
ing and  deployment  of  sea-based,  air-based, 
space-based,  and  mobUe  land-based  ABM 
systems  and  ABM  components. 

Article JVI,  paragraph  (a),  prohibits  giving 
non-ABM  missiles,  launchers,  or  radars  an 
ABM  capability  or  testing  them  in  an  ABM 
mode. 

Agreed  Statement  D,  to  preclude  any 
ABM  system  deployment  except  as  explicit- 
ly permit^«d  by  Article  III,  provides  that,  if 
ABM  systems  based  on  physical  principles 
other  than  those  used  for  ABM  components 
in  1972,  Including  components  capable  of 
substituting  for  ABM  interceptor  missiles, 
ABM  launchers  or  ABM  radars,  are  created 
in  the  fiiture,  specific  limitations  on  those 
systems  and  components  would  be  subject 
to  discussion  in  accordance  with  Article 
XIII  and  agreement  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle xrv] 

The  interpretation  dispute  centers  on  the 
question  of  which  of  these  provisions  apply 
to  mobile  systems  liased  on  other  physical 
principle),  including  mobile  components  ca- 
pable of  substituting  for  ABM  components. 

The  narrow  Interpretation  maintains  that 
Article  V  applies  to  all  mobile  ABM  systems 
and  components,  even  if  they  are  not  com- 
ponents as  defined  in  Article  II  and  regard- 
less of  the  physical  principle  involved. 
Mobile  ^tems  based  on  other  physical 
principles  and  their  components  capable  of 
substituting  for  conventional  ABM  compo- 
nents would  thus  be  captiired  by  the  Article 
V  ban  on  testing  and  development. 

The  broad  interpretation  is  that  Agreed 
Statement  D  is  the  only  part  of  the  Treaty 
dealing  with  systems  based  on  other  physi- 
cal principles  and  their  components,  and 
that  AgTied  Statement  D  aUows  lioth  par- 
ties to  cr  iate,  i.e.,  to  develop  and  test  to  the 
point  of  'creation",  such  systems  and  com- 
ponents l)ut  not  to  deploy  them. 

I  remain  convinced  that,  though  the  US 
negotiators.  Including  me,  attempted  to 
achieve  a  ban  on  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  space-t>ased  and  other  mobile  devices 
capable  of  substituting  for  ABM  compo- 
nents, we  failed  to  do  so  with  the  degree  of 
certainty  that  is  necessary  for  important 
intematianal  agreements.  All  we  achieved, 
in  a  form  the  Soviets  would  consider  binding 


on  themselves,  was  a  ban  on  deployment, 
not  on  the  creation  of  such  systems  and 
components. 

THE  HEGOTIATIRG  RECORO 

The  negotiating  record  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  classified.  liJte  that  of  other  trea- 
ties. Therefore.  I  cannot  cite  it  specifically 
in  these  remarlts.  Instead,  I  will  describe  my 
own  recollection  of  the  course  of  the  Treaty 
negotiations,  in  which  I  was  intimately  in- 
volved, as  refreshed  by  my  recent  review  of 
the  record. 

The  US  unquestionably  sought  to  regulate 
comprehensively  not  only  the  three  compo- 
nents defined  in  Article  II— that  is,  ABM  in- 
terceptor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  and 
ABM  radars— but  all  devices  that  could  sub- 
stitute for  those  components.  In  the  provi- 
sion that  ultimately  became  Article  V,  we 
sought  to  prohibit  the  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  space-based  or  other 
mobile  (1)  AMB  missiles,  (2)  ABM  launch- 
ers, (3)  AMB  radars,  and  (4)  other  devices  to 
perform  the  functions  of  these  components. 
The  Soviet  draft  treaty  also  contained  an 
absolute  ban  on  development,  testing,  or  de- 
ployment in  space,  but  the  Soviets  explicitly 
limited  its  application  to  missiles,  launchers, 
and  radars,  and  they  repeatedly  opposed 
having  the  Treaty  cover  devices  other  than 
those  components.  They  pointed  out  that  it 
was  impossible  to  luiow  what  the  compo- 
nents of  a  system  based  on  a  technology  not 
then  employed  would  looli  like,  how  they 
could  be  defined,  and  how  they  should  be 
regulated. 

After  considerable  back-and-forth  on  this 
issue,  the  Soviets  proposed  a  change  in  Arti- 
cle V  and  assured  the  US  negotiators  that 
the  new  language  would  apply  to  any  type 
of  future  component.  We  agreed  to  this 
change. 

The  Soviet  assurance  appeared  to  achieve 
part  of  the  US  objective,  in  that  it  included 
coverage  of  future  ABM  missiles,  launchers, 
or  radars.  But  the  change  we  accepted  in 
this  provision  resulted  in  the  deletion,  at 
Soviet  insistence,  of  the  US  language  ex- 
pressly covering  sul>stitute  devices  for  such 
components. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  had  on  the 
table  a  draft  of  Article  II  that  defined  an 
ABM  system  as  one  that  consisted  of  the 
three  conventional  components,  i.e.  ABM 
intercepter  missiles,  ABM  launchers,  and 
ABM  radars.  Furthermore,  the  Soviets  con- 
tinued to  argue,  with  respect  to  the  US 
effort  to  regulate  substitute  "devices."  that 
they  opposed  in  principle  attempts  to  regu- 
late the  unlmown. 

Although  this  argument  was  repeatedly 
made,  and  remained  a  central  issue  in  the 
negotiations,  we  US  negotiators  did  not  seek 
to  confirm  that  the  SovieU  had  in  fact 
agreed  to  regulate  unknown  devices  in  Arti- 
cle V.  Had  we  done  so,  it  would  have  been 
entirely  consistent  with  the  Soviet  position 
for  them  to  have  reminded  us  that  the  lan- 
guage concerning  "devices"  had  been  delet- 
ed from  Article  V,  and  to  have  stated  that 
they  had  agreed  to  regulate  only  future 
"components",  which  they  had  defined  in 
their  draft  of  Article  II  to  consist  of  AMB 
missiles,  launchers,  and  radars.  Indeed, 
given  the  sulisequent  events,  any  other  out- 
come seems  implausible. 

As  the  negotiations  continued,  the  Soviets 
accepted  a  US-proposed  compromise  on  Ar- 
ticle n  that  added  the  phrase  "currently 
consisting  of"  in  front  of  the  list  of  ABM 
components.  It  has  been  argued  that  this  re- 
vision of  Article  II  could  be  considered  to 
have  expanded  the  Soviet  commitment  in 
Article  V  to  encompass  substitute  devices. 


This  claim  is  contradicted,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  accepted  the  revision 
only  after  we  explicitly  assured  them  that 
the  coverage  of  substitute  devices  would  Ije 
settled  elsewhere  than  in  Article  II. 

After  Article  II  was  negotiated,  the  Sovi- 
ets still  continued  to  oppose  attempts  to  reg- 
ulate substitute  devices.  They  suggested 
that  if  systems  or  components  based  on 
other  physical  principles  were  created  in  the 
future  we  should  discuss  the  matter  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  to  be 
created  under  Article  XIII.  We  asked  them 
what  would  happen  if  it  were  impossible  to 
achieve  agreement.  They  suggested  either 
side  could  then  withdraw  from  the  Treaty. 
I,  among  others,  said  I  believed  that  would 
be  too  extreme  a  remedy.  This  led  to  Agreed 
Statement  D.  in  which  the  Soviets  agreed, 
in  effect,  that,  after  such  devices  were  "cre- 
ated", their  deployment  would  be  permitted, 
if  at  all.  only  after  discussions  and  agree- 
ment. 

Some  proponents  of  the  narrow  interpre- 
tation recall  that  a  Soviet  negotiator  made 
an  oral  statement  in  January  1972  to  the 
effect  that  Agreed  Statement  D  specifically 
permitted  the  sides  to  develop  and  test— but 
not  to  deploy— stationary  futuristic  systems. 
Assuming  such  an  oral  statement  was  made, 
it  would  confirm  that  Agreed  Statement  D 
does  indeed  contemplate  the  "creation"  of 
components  based  on  other  physical  princi- 
ples and  that  "creation"  was  recognized  to 
include  development  and  testing.  But  would 
such  an  unrecorded  oral  statement  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Soviets  to  be  binding  on  them 
to  the  extent  of  barring  them  from  creating 
non-stationary  components,  a  point  the 
statement  did  not  address? 

The  Soviets  did  agree  at  one  point  to  one 
aspect  of  the  American  position  concerning 
future,  substitute  components.  But  their 
agreement  followed  the  reading  by  the  U.S. 
side  of  a  carefully  prepared  position  paper 
that  proposed  only  that  the  parties  agree  to 
ban  the  deployment,  not  the  development  or 
testing,  of  such  future  substitute  systems  or 
components.  Furthermore,  nowhere  did  the 
pai>er  mention  a  distinction  between  fixed, 
land-based  substitutes  and  substitutes  based 
in  space  or  elsewhere.  Nor  does  Agreed 
Statement  D  reflect  such  a  distinction. 

In  the  alMence  of  a  definition  of  what 
would  distinguish  a  "component"  of  a 
system  based  upon  other  physical  principles 
from  an  "element",  or  non-component,  of 
such  a  system,  a  limitation  on  development 
or  testing  of  compwnents  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  apply  in  a  rigorous,  con- 
sistent, and  verifiable  manner.  This  is  a 
problem  we  are  beglrmlng  to  face  today. 

Soviet  scientists  tell  us  they  are  planning 
a  space  probe  which  will  have  on  board  both 
a  laser  of  some  power  and  a  particle  beam 
device.  They  propose  to  test  these  devices 
against  one  of  the  moons  of  Mars,  called 
Phoebus.  They  say  the  purpose  of  the  test  Is 
to  knock  pieces  off  the  moon's  surface  and 
thereby  determine  the  characteristics  of 
that  surface. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
power,  brightness,  and  tracking  and  aiming 
characteristics  of  these  devices  are  such  as 
to  demonstrate  that  the  devices  have  the  ca- 
pability to  substitute  for  ABM  components. 
A  similar  problem  arises  with  mirrors  capa- 
ble of  reflecting  and  focusing  laser  or  other 
directed  energy  beams.  Under  what  condi- 
tions would  such  a  mirror  satisfy  the  defini- 
tion of  being  "capable  of  substituting  for" 
an  ABM  interceptor,  ABM  launcher  or  ABM 
radar? 

The  Treaty  language  is  of  little  help  In  an- 
swering such  questions.  Agreed  Statement  D 


does  not  define  components  capable  of  sub- 
stituting for  ABM  interceptor  missiles, 
launchers,  or  radars.  It  states  only  that,  if 
such  components,  or  systems  based  on 
them,  are  created  in  the  future,  they  be  sub- 
ject to  discussion  in  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission  and  be  deployed  only  after 
appropriate  amendment  to  the  Treaty. 

In  the  case  of  non-ABM  missiles,  launch- 
ers, and  radars.  Article  VI(a)  provides  that 
they  not  be  given  capabilities  to  counter 
strategic  t>aUistic  missiles  or  their  elements 
in  flight  trajectory,  and  that  they  not  X>e 
tested  in  an  ABM  mode.  This  article,  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  devices  which  are  - 
not  missiles,  launchers,  or  radars. 

In  sum,  my  recollection  of  the  negotiating 
process  leaves  me  convinced  that  the  Sovi- 
ets agreed  in  a  binding  manner  to  prohibit 
only  the  deployment,  not  the  creation  (i.e. 
the  development  and  testing),  of  systems 
based  on  other  physical  principles  and  their 
components  capable  of  sulxtituting  for  con- 
ventional components  as  defined  in  Article 
II,  regardless  of  basing  mode. 

SOVIET  IirrERFRKTATIOM  OP  THE  TREATY 

While  arguing  against  the  broad  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Soviet  officials 
also  place  great  emphasis  on  Article  I  of  the 
Treaty  and  what  they  claim  are  that  Arti- 
cle's implications  for  SDI. 

The  Soviets  note  that  Article  I  prohibits 
both  deploying  ABM  systen»s  to  defend  a 
country's  territory  and  providing  a  base  for 
such  a  defense.  They  claim  that  SDI.  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  space-based  ABM 
systems,  is  providing  a  base  for  a  national 
territorial  defense  and  that,  therefore,  SDI 
violates  Article  I. 

This  argument  is  contradicted  by  views 
previously  expressed  by  the  Soviet  side. 

In  a  major  statement  l)efore  the  Soviet 
Presidium  in  1972,  shortly  after  the  ABM 
Treaty  was  signed,  then-Soviet  Defense 
Minister  Grechko  stated  that  the  Treaty 
"places  no  limitations  on  the  performance 
of  research  and  experimental  work  aimed  at 
resolving  the  problem  of  defending  the 
country  from  nuclear  missile  strike."  Grech- 
ko's  view  thus  explicitly  contemplates  that 
the  sides  are  free  to  conduct  a  strategic  de- 
fense program  like  that  being  done  by  SDI 
and  by  the  similar  Soviet  program. 

Grechko's  statement  is  not,  however,  an 
unambiguous  rejection  of  the  narrow  inter- 
pretation. My  conclusion  that  the  Soviets 
were  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  narrow  inter- 
pretation is  based  on  our  lack  of  success  in 
securing  Soviet  acceptance  during  the  nego- 
tiations of  language  which  would  have  made 
that  interpretation  clear. 

COHCLUSION 

In  October  1985,  when  the  Executive 
Branch  announced  the  results  of  its  review 
of  the  negotiating  record,  we  stated  as  well 
that,  although  we  considered  the  broad  in- 
terpretation to  t>e  fully  justified,  we  would 
continue,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  carry  out 
the  SDI  program  as  originally  structured, 
which  is  consistent  with  the  narrow  inter- 
pretation. The  program  remains  so  struc- 
tured today. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  progress  in 
the  SDI  program  has  been  such  that  the 
cost  of  remaining  within  the  narrow  inter- 
pretation. In  terms  of  time  and  expense,  is 
rising.  The  managers  of  the  program  would 
Uke  to  conduct  it  as  efficiently  as  possible, 
within  our  treaty  obligations. 

We  recognize,  though,  that  all  three  of 
the  pertinent  bodies  of  evidence  must  be 
weighed.  That  is  the  process  on  which  we 
are  emt>arked. 
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Am  I  iteted  eaiUer,  after  our  m*lyiie«  of 
ttM  reeofd  of  inhnqtiwit  mvctioe  uid  of  the 
imtttkatton  tiiixtwwlltm  ue  notnpletert,  we 
wfll  ahare  them  with  the  OoncreM.  aa  we 
have  our  analysia  of  the  negotlaUiig  record. 
We  will  then  begin  a  aerlea  of  oonaultations 
irrlir^'  to  reach  a  fiiDer  understanding  of 
the  treaty  tnten>retatlan  question,  and  to 
<wtaMlih  guMeUnee  for  8DI  devel(«>ment 
and  testing  acttrttles  that  will  continue  to 
merit  Oongrearional,  Allied  and  public  sup- 
port. 


WOX7LO  CONORISS  APPROVE 
SDI  DEPLOYMENT  NOW?  NO 
WAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  a  hli^ily  significant  event 
ooeurred  with  respect  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  the  SDI  program.  It  was 
the  appearance  of  an  article  in  the 
Waahlngton  Post  by  Paul  Nitze.  Nitze 
is  the  senior  arms  control  adviser  to 
President  Reagan.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  principle  that  constitutes  the 
prime  trigger  of  when  and  whether  we 
should  stop  or  go  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  or  SDL  That  critical  trigger 
is  the  so'called  Nitse  criteria.  More 
than  2  years  ago— in  February  of 
IMS— Nitae  announced  the  principle. 
That  principle  was  firmly  endorsed  by 
President  Reagan.  Since  then,  the  ad- 
ministration has  consistently  reaf- 
firmed its  support  for  the  Nitze  SDI 
trigger.  What  was  this  guiding  SDI 
principle?  It  was  the  assertion  of  Vb. 
mtse  on  behalf  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration that  we  would  not  deploy  the 
strategic  def  mse  initiative  until  it  was 
"cost  effective  at  the  margin."  What 
does  this  mean?  It  means  that  we 
would  not  proceed  with  SDI  until  we 
determined  that  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  could  be  produced  and  de- 
ployed at  a  lower  cost  than  it  would 
cost  the  Soviets  to  overcome  or  defeat 
it. 

In  the  2  years  since  Nitze  announced 
this  "cost  effective"  principle  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  program  has 
proceeded  with  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  research.  In  some  areas  it  has 
made  impressive  progress.  But  has  it 
made  sufficient  progress  to  warrant 
deployment  in  the  near  future?  There 
has  been  a  drum  beat  of  reports  that 
the  administration  intends  to  begin 
initial  hardware  production  and  de- 
ployment imminently.  If  so.  the  propo- 
nents of  this  near  term  SDI  deploy- 
ment wUl  have  to  convince  a  majority 
of  both  branches  of  the  Congress  that 
SDI  can  now  meet  the  Nitze  "cost  ef- 
fective at  the  margin"  requirement. 
Did  I  say  SDI  adherents  will  have  to 
mert  this  criteria  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress? I  said  exactly  that.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  law  now  requires.  The 
administration  cannot  proceed  to  de- 
ployment until  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  agreed  by  an  act  of 
Congress  that  the  SDI  deployment 
will  meet  the  mtze  criteria. 


Mr.  President  where  does  that 
leav^  the  prospect  of  early  SDI  de- 
ployinent?  And  why  is  the  article  on 
Mukh  30.  1987,  in  the  Washington 
Posli  by  Paul  Nitze,  so  significant?  The 
answer  comes  from  the  context  of  the 
Nitze  article.  Mr.  Nltze's  article  con- 
sisted of  a  vigorous  and  detailed  re- 
sponse to  a  call  from  former  Secretary 
ite  Henry  Kissinger  for  deploy- 
of  SDI  now.  Here's  what  Nitze 
of  the  deploy  SDI  now  proposal: 
strongly  with  Kissinger's  pro- 
commit  now  to  SDI  deployment. 
_  the  research  program  has  made  great 
progress.  It  has  yet  to  determine  whether 
prospective  defenses  would  be  survivable. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
deploying  defenses  that  could  not  survive  an 
atta<x:  in  fact  such  action  could  be  seriously 
dest^ilizing. 

Add  then  Mr.  Nitze  adds  an  even 
more  decisive  argument  against 
prompt  SDI  deployment.  Here  is  what 
heDtrites: 

We  also  do  not  know  yet  whether  defenses 
would  be  cost  effective  at  the  margin.  De- 
ploying defenses  that  could  be  overcome 
more  cheaply  by  proliferating  offenses 
would  serve  only  to  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
do  JiM  that,  touching  off  a  costly  and  desta- 
biUzmg  offense-defense  arms  race.  Waiting 
to  ei|Bure  that  these  feasibility  criteria  can 
be  niet  is  not  a  subterfuge  for  attacking 
SDI:  it  is  a  prudent  step  to  ensvire  that  our 
programs  serve  the  goal  of  enhancing  stabil- 
ity. 1^  Is  also  the  only  step  that  can  gamer 
the  ^pport  we  need  in  Congress  to  sustain 
SDI  funding. 

Keep  in  mind.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nitze  criteria  have  been  written  into 
law,  permanent  law.  The  law  clearly 
states  that  the  administration  cannot 
deploy  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
unless  it  explicitly  meets  the  Nitze  cri- 
teria. SDI  must  cost  less  to  produce 
and  deploy  then  It  would  cost  the  So- 
viets to  produce  and  deploy  the  offen- 
sive weapons  to  overcome  it.  Can  SDI 
meet  that  criteria  now?  Well,  Mr. 
President,  read  that  article  from  the 
March  30  Washington  Post  and  you 
hav0  the  answer  from  Paul  Nitze  him- 
self,  the  very  man  who  first  articulat- 
ed the  criteria  that  SDI  should  not  be 
deployed  until  it  is  cost  effective  at 
the  margin.  Keep  in  mind  that  Mr. 
Nitze  is  President  Reagan's  senior 
arms  control  adviser.  Keep  in  mind 
that  the  President  has  consistently 
subscribed  to  the  Nitze  criteria.  Is  that 
enough? 

If  at  still  Isn't  enough,  consider  the 
question  aslted  to  469  members  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science.  Each  of 
these  members  is  a  distinguished 
world-class  scientist.  Each  of  them  is 
either  a  physicist,  an  engineer,  or  a 
mathematician. 

Here  is  the  question: 

Ci^rrent  administration  policy  on 
SDI  holds  that  "we  will  judge  defenses 
to  b^  desirable  only  if  they  are  surviv- 
able and  cost  effective  at  the  margin." 
The  prospects  that  an  SDI  system  will 
be  aible  to  meet  these  criteria  in  the 
next  25  years  are: 


And  t&e  answer?  3.7  percent  called 
the  prospect  good  or  extremely  good; 
80  perceht  called  the  prospect  poor  or 
extremely  poor. 

So  th^e  you  have  it,  Mr.  President. 
Paul  NilBe,  the  administration  senior 
arms  controller  who  conceived  and  ad- 
vanced tihe  criteria  that  the  adminis- 
tration itself  has  accepted  as  the  basis 
for  decidng  whether  or  not  to  proceed 
to  deploF  SDI.  has  declared  that  the 
deploymf nt  time  has  not  arrived.  And 
the  mo4  distinguished  and  far-and- 
away  the  best  qualified  independent 
scientists  in  our  country  have  told  us 
by  a  ringing  margin,  a  better  than  20- 
to-1  maitin,  that  SDI  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  Nitze  criteria  for  the  next 
25  year^  I  repeat  for  the  next  25 
years.  Can  any  realistic  person  believe 
that  a  majority  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  would  find  under  these  circum- 
stances tpat  SDI  meets  the  Nitze  crite- 
ria now?  The  answer  Mr.  President  is 
absolute^  not,  no  sir,  no  way,  no  pos- 
sible wasf. 

Mr.  Pr^ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tluR  the  article  by  Paul  Nitze, 
headlined  "An  Arms  Control  Agenda 
That  Kissinger  Should  Know,"  ap- 
pearing in  the  March  30,  1987,  Wash- 
ington Fbst  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30, 1987] 

Am  ABHSJCOItTROL  ACEIfSA  THAT  KlSSHIGKR 

I        SHOxnj)  Know 
I     (By  Paul  H.  Nitze) 

I  read  with  interest  Henry  Kissinger's  op- 
ed columb  of  Inarch  8,  in  The  Post.  I  found 
myself  in  complete  agreement  with  his  de- 
scription of  Soviet  negotiating  behavior.  I 
differ,  however,  with  several  of  his  points 
regarding  I  the  current  Nuclear  and  Space 
Talks  (NST)  and  the  UjS.  approach  to  those 
talks.        I 

First,  Kissinger  noted  the  problem  of 
asymmetrical  negotiating  attitudes,  result- 
ing in  the  United  States'  offering  a  stream 
of  compromises  while  the  Soviets  remain  in- 
transigent While  I  agree  that  this  problem 
has  plagued  us  in  the  past,  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  unav<^idable. 

This  administration  has  done  a  remarka- 
ble job  of  sticking  to  the  basic  principles  of 
its  original  arms  control  positions,  while  re- 
sponding with  tactical  flexibility  when  the 
Soviets  have  shown  flexibility  of  their  own. 
We  are  cluing  in  on  an  INF  agreement  that 
is  almost  Identical  to  our  original  proposal. 
Similarly,  the  agreed  elem«its  in  the 
START  eroup  keep  our  ingoing  principles 
intact.  And  in  the  defense  and  space  group, 
despite  Mikhail  Gorl>achev's  best  efforts,  we 
have  resisted  adding  any  new  limits  to  the 
ABM  treaty. 

In  fact,  I  find  curious  Kissinger's  assertion 
that  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  is  a 
good  illustration  of  our  self-imposed  handi- 
caps. The  claim  is  liased  not  on  anytliing 
that  has  liappened  to  date  but  rather  on  his 
prediction  that  we  will  agree  to  crippling  re- 
strictions Ion  SDI  research  permitted  by  the 
treaty,  despite  our  success  in  resisting  such 
restrictions  thus  far.  The  president  made 
his  f irnm< »  abundantly  clear  at  Reykjavik. 
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Second,  Kiaainger  claimed  that  no  com- 
promise is  possible  between  the  Soviet  in- 
tention to  kill  SDI  and  the  administration 
commitment  to  maintain  it.  To  my  mind, 
this  is  too  absolute  a  generalisation.  (It 
seems  that  Kissinger  also  thinks  so,  since 
the  five-point  proposal  he  offered  at  the  end 
of  his  piece  Is  based  on  just  such  a  compro- 
mise.) 

Surely,  no  compromise  is  possible  if  the 
Soviets  can  accept  no  outcome  other  than 
the  effective  end  of  SDI,  but  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  they  would  not  settle  for  an  out- 
come that  provided  predictability  to  the 
strategic  defense  area  while  permitting  us  to 
retain  a  robust  research  program. 

Many  factors  bear  upon  such  a  judgment, 
including  the  possibility  of  a  dialogue,  along 
the  lines  some  Soviet  scientists  have  ad- 
vanced, aimed  at  Identifying  the  technol- 
ogies now  understood  to  be  based  upon 
other  physical  principles  and  the  potential 
ABM  components  of  systems  based  upon 
such  technologies.  Using  such  definitions, 
one  can  conceive  of  a  regime  that  would 
allow  SDI  to  proceed  at  a  rapid  but  predict- 
able pace.  Incidentally,  the  testing  of  sen- 
sors (other  than  ABM  radars),  which  Kis- 
singer claims  would  be  to  the  Soviets'  ad- 
vantage, is  actually  the  one  component  of 
SDI  that  Oen.  James  Abrahamson's  people 
say  is  most  crucial  to  the  progress  of  our 
program. 

Third,  Kissinger  misstated  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal for  limits  on  SDI.  At  no  time  have  we 
proposed  a  10-year  deployment  moratoriimi 
followed  by  a  two-year  period  for  negotia- 
tion. In  his  July  25  letter  to  Oorbachev,  the 
president  proposed  a  five-year  period  of 
nonwlthdrawal  from  the  ABM  treaty  fol- 
lowed by  a  two-year  negotiation.  At  Reylcja- 
vik,  we  proposed  a  10-year  nonwlthdrawal 
period,  with  each  side  having  the  right  to 
deploy  immediately  at  the  end  of  that 
period. 

Fourth,  I  differ  with  Kissinger's  assess- 
ment of  the  zero  option  in  INF.  As  Sen.  Sam 
Nunn  said  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  it  repre- 
sents a  good  asymmetrical  reduction,  with 
the  Soviets  eliminating  more  tlian  1.300 
warheads  and  the  United  States  elimiiuiting 
about  200. 

It  does  not  eliminate  the  American  means 
of  retaliating  from  Europe.  We  would  retain 
all  of  our  nuclear-capable  aircraft  in 
Europe,  including  P-llls  with  range  greater 
than  the  Pershing  II,  our  short-range  mis- 
sUes  and  nuclear  artillery  and  the  400 
SLMB  RVs  we  have  dedicated  to  NATO. 
Given  these  remaining  systems,  as  well  as 
our  extensive  conventional  contribution  to 
NATO's  defense,  I  believe  talk  of  decoupling 
is  unjtistifled. 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  Kissinger's  five- 
point  proposaL  I  find  that  much  of  what  he 
recommended  has  already  t>een  done. 

Kissinger  recommended  a  statement  of 
overall  strategy.  I  enunciated  such  a  strate- 
gic concept  in  a  speech  to  the  Philadelphia 
World  Affairs  CouncU  in  February  1986, 
just  before  the  NST  negotiations  began. 
This  concept  called  for  radical  reductions  In 
the  power  of  offensive  nuclear  arms,  as  well 
as  the  stabilization  of  the  offense/defense 
relationship,  over  the  next  10  years,  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  transition  to  greater  re- 
liance on  defenses,  should  new  defensive 
technologies  prove  feasible. 

Kladnger  recommended  an  offer  to  the 
Soviets  to  discuss  quantitative  restraints  on 
SDI  deployment  and  testing  geared  to  the 
level  of  offenaive  forces.  We  have  been 
trying  for  two  years  in  Oeneva  to  engage 
the  Soviets  in  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  a 


cooperative  transition  that  would  Involve 
such  restraints. 

Kissinger  recommended  an  offer  to  reduce 
strategic  forces  in  a  manner  that  would 
limit  the  capacity  for  surprise  attacks  by 
either  side.  It  is  exactly  this  goal  that  un- 
derlies our  insistence  that  a  START  agree- 
ment include  strict  sublimits  on  heavy 
ICBM  RVs,  on  IC3M  RVs  and  on  strategic 
ballistic  missile  RVs.  Because  of  our  deter- 
mination to  reduce  the  capacity  for  siuprise 
attacks,  we  have  held  to  this  position  de- 
spite strenuous  Soviet  resistance. 

I  disagree  strongly  with  Kissinger's  pro- 
posal to  commit  now  to  SDI  deployment. 
While  the  research  program  has  made  great 
progress,  it  has  yet  to  determine  whether 
prospective  defenses  would  be  survivable. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
deploying  defenses  that  could  not  survive  an 
attack;  in  fact,  such  an  action  could  be  seri- 
ously destabilizing. 

We  also  do  not  know  yet  whether  defenses 
would  be  cost-effective  at  the  margin.  De- 
ploying defenses  that  could  be  overcome 
more  cheaply  by  proliferating  offenses 
would  serve  only  to  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
do  just  that,  touching  off  a  costly  and  desta- 
bilizing offense-defense  arms  race.  Waiting 
to  ensure  that  these  feasibility  criteria  can 
be  met  is  not  a  subterfuge  for  attacking 
SDI;  it  is  a  prudent  step  to  ensure  that  our 
programs  serve  the  goal  of  enhancing  stabil- 
ity. It  is  also  the  only  step  that  can  gamer 
the  support  we  need  in  Congress  to  sustain 
necessary  SDI  funding.  My  extensive  con- 
sultations on  the  Hill  have  indicated  that  a 
deployment  decision  now,  or  a  threat  to  ab- 
rogate the  ABM  treaty,  would  backfire  to 
the  significant  detriment  of  the  SDI  pro- 
gram. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  dissent  as  well  from 
the  general  point  made  at  the  beginning  of 
Kissinger's  piece:  that  the  administration  is 
pursuing  the  traditional  agenda  of  the  past 
two  decades  with  only  minor  variations.  Our 
arms  control  agenda  is  substantially  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  past.  When  past  agree- 
ments allowed  substantial  buildups  in  offen- 
sive arsenals,  we  are  pursuing  substantial 
and  stabilizing  reductions.  We  are  insisting 
on  much  stricter  verification  measures.  And 
we  will  accept  no  agreement  that  does  not 
allow  us  aggressively  to  explore  the  possibil- 
ity of  shifting  to  a  defense-based  deterrence. 


ANNUAL       REPORT        OP       THE 
ACTION  AGENCY-MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM-31 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Secticm  407  of 
the  Domestic  Volxmteer  Services  Act 
of  1973,  as  amended  (42  U,S.C.  5047),  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  ACTION  Agency  for  Fiscal 
Year  1986. 

ROHALD  RKIU^AH. 

The  Whits  House.  April  2, 1987. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  i>assed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1320.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

nntoLLB)  jonrr  rksolutioiis  auaixD 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  June  1  through  June  7, 
1987,  as  "National  Fishing  Week"; 

SJ.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"National  Former  POW  Recognition  Day"; 

SJ.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  deirfgnat<t 
Bflay  1987,  as  "Older  Americans  Month"; 

SJ.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1987,  as  "National 
Cancer  Institute  Month";  and 

S.J.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  3,  1987,  as  "Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Day." 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stehnis). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate (K>mmittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  184.  An  Act  to  establish  the  Big  Cy- 
press National  Preserve  Addition  to  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

HJl.  278.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settiement  Act  to  provide 
Alaska  Natives  with  certain  options  for  the 
continued  ownership  of  lands  and  corporate 
shares  received  pursuant  to  the  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  317.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Merced  River  in  California  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 
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HJl.  1320.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  and 
(or  other  purpOaea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  read;  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  34.  Concurrent  resolution 
conoeming  the  continued  violations  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  Its  international  human 
rights  obligations,  especially  its  violations  of 
the  right  to  emigrate;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

H.  Coo.  Res.  91.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorising the  1987  Special  Olympics  Torch 
Rday  to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
Orounds;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar 

HJl.  1783.  An  Act  to  make  technical  cor- 
rections in  certain  defense-related  laws. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  899.  A  bill  to  regulate  above  ground 
storage  tanks  used  to  store  regulated  sub- 
stances; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HATca): 
a  900.  A  bOl  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  a  new  department,  to 
be  knowT]  as  the  Department  of  the  Defense 
Force,  to  defend  the  United  States  against 
all  aerial  threats,  including  ballistic  missiles, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Bfr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BmcAMAii,  and  Mr.  Ixnn): 
a  901.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  National  Ap- 
prniticeship  Act  to  require  minimum  fimd- 
ing  for  certain  outreach  recruitment  and 
training  programs,  to  restore  a  national  in- 
(onnation  collection  system,  to  limit  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  reductions  in  force 
wittiin  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adams.    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Dam- 
roKTH,  Mr.  Hkihz,  Mr.  THuufoiis. 
Mr.  EvAMS,  and  Mr.  SractER): 
a  903.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  and  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  to  extend  to  1992  the  eligibility  of  cer- 
tain school  districts  to  receive  alternative 
forms  of  assistance  for  school  lunch  pro- 
grams and  to  amend  the  Agriculture  and 
Food   Act   of    1981.    the    ChUd    Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1986.  and  the  School  Lunch 
and  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1986  to 
extend  to  1992  the  national  donated  com- 
modity processing  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hxnn,  Mr.  GLnm.  Mr.  Specter. 
Mr.    BTas.    Mr.    Rockxteller.    Mr. 
Lcvni.  Mr.  BoscRwnz,  Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  BUHFBKS.  Mr.  IlfOUYX,  Ms.  Mi- 


KULSKi,  Mr.   Sarbahes,   Mr.   Lugar. 

Mr.  RiBGLE,  and  Mr.  Durenbercer): 
S.  S03.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  protections 
und4r  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
Bankruptcy  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudKiary. 

SlTBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and!  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Dole): 

S.  Res.   182.  A  resolution  to  direct  the 

Sengte  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator 

Jesse  Helms  In  the  case  of  Tayoun  v.  PV>Kli- 

etta,  et  al;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
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SI  ATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BI^US  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 

899.  A  bill  to  regulate  above 
groind  storage  tanks  used  to  store  reg- 
ulaoed  substances;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

rULATION  OP  certain  ABOVE  GROUND 
STORAGE  TANKS 
DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
intrbducing  legislation  today  which 
will  close  a  large  and  dangerous  loop- 
holf  in  Federal  hazardous  waste  law. 
bill  will  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  establish  a  responsible 
set  pf  regulations  designed  to  prevent, 
detect,  and  control  petroleum  spills  re- 
sulting from  above-ground  petroleum 
storege  tanks.  Current  law  only  regu- 
lates underground  petroleum  storage 
tanks. 

Tliis  adjustment  in  environmental 
regulation  is  long  overdue.  Since  1984, 
the  Congress  has  mandated  the  care- 
ful monitoring  of  underground  petro- 
leum storage  tanks,  but  has  stopped 
shon  of  regulating  above-ground  stor- 
age tanks  in  the  same  responsible 
mainer.  We  have  the  Resource  Con- 
sen  ation  and  Recovery  Act  [RCRA] 
in  n84  and  again  in  the  1986  Super- 
fun^  reauthorization  bill  to  take  steps 
to  prevent  slow  leaks  of  petroleum 
froiti  undergroimd  storage  tanks  into 
our  .precious  groundwater  sources  and 
to  astablish  a  framework  for  cleaning 
up  dangerous  petroleimi  spills  when 
they  do  occur.  The  flaw  in  that  lecrisla- 
tioq  is  that  it  fails  to  take  into  accoimt 
thej  fact  that  the  same  health  and 
saf  aty  hazards  that  necessitate  regula- 
tion of  underground  petroleum  tanks 
are  lalso  present  with  regard  to  above- 
gromnd  tanks. 

^i^y  interest  In  correcting  this  over- 
sight was  heightened  by  a  tragedy  in 
my  home  State  of  South  Dakota.  Last 
September  it  was  disclosed  that  at 
lea^  20.000  gallons  of  gasoline  had 
slo\ily  leaked  from  an  above-grotuid 
petroleum  storage  tank  at  the  Wil- 
liams Pipeline  Co.  facility  in  Sioux 
Falls,  SD.  That  spill  was  not  discov- 
ered imtil  the  underground  water 
source  was  completely  contaminated 


and  gas9line  fumes  had  infiltrated  the 
Hayward  Elementary  School  to  the 
point  where  schoolchildren  were  evac- 
uated immediately  and  the  building 
was  perQianently  condemned. 

A  seccgid  spill  of  8,000  gallons  of  pe- 
troleum! was  reported  on  March  11, 
1987.  This  spill  immediately  soaked 
into  the  ground  and  was  floating  on 
top  of  t^e  underground  water  source 
within  a  day.  The  gasoline  is  reported 
to  be  mf  ving  toward  a  nearby  housing 
development  and  may  eventually  force 
the  relof»tion  of  a  hundred  or  more 
families^  It  is  not  clear  whether  water 
in  this  iuiuifer  can  be  used  by  Sioux 
Falls  residents  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

"Local  officials  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources or  the  expertise  to  oversee  the 
cleanup  I  efforts  or  the  capability  of 
monitorpg  other  tanks  that  are  ru- 
mored tf>  be  leaking  as  we  speak.  Be- 
cause th{Ls  tank  happened  to  be  located 
above  the  ground,  the  one  agency  that 
has  the  I  expertise  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol such  above-ground  leaks,  the  En- 
vironmehtal  Protection  Agency,  lacks 
statutory  authority  to  provide  any  as- 
sistance to  threatened  populations.  In 
fact,  the  EPA  has  not  yet  determined 
whether  it  can  even  provide  technical 
advice  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
which  is  faced  with  the  mammoth  task 
of  overseeing  the  containment  and 
cleanup  of  the  spill.  The  fact  that 
there  isjeven  a  question  over  whether 
we  can  f ven  get  technical  advice  from 
the  "EPA  in  the  face  of  such  imminent 
danger  strongly  suggests  that  changes 
in  existing  environmental  law  are  criti- 
cally nefded. 

Just  a|B  slow  discharges  of  fuel  can 
be  difficult  to  detect  in  underground 
tanlts,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  when  an 
above-giound  tank  has  a  slow  leak. 
Again,  t3  cite  Sioux  Falls  as  an  exam- 
ple, gasoline  fumes  completely  over- 
took 01^  children's  school  and  con- 
taminated our  aquifer  before  we  had  a 
clue  that  20.000  gallons  of  gasoline 
had  escaped  into  the  ground.  Had  this 
been  an  imderground  tank  regulated 
imder  ACRA,  this  leak  may  very  well 
have  be^n  detected  long  before  the  sit- 
uation had  reached  the  crisis  stage. 

It  is  ft  mistake  to  think  that  the 
Sioux  Fills  spill  is  an  isolated  incident. 
Even  in  a  sparsely  populated,  agricul- 
tural Soate  like  South  Dakota,  more 
than  3*7,000  gtJlons  of  petroleum 
have  been  spilled  in  at  least  154  inci- 
dents inj  the  last  de<»de,  and  many  of 
those  spills  came  from  imregulated 
above-gi!ound  petroleum  storage  tanks. 
I  urge  ihy  colleagues  to  look  in  their 
own  "baickyards"  and  I  am  certain  you 
will  find  that  your  constituents  face 
enormous  potential  problems  from 
leaking  iabove-ground  storage  tanks.  I 
simply  dannot  state  in  strong  enough 
terms  the  need  to  take  measures  to 
minimize  the  (x^urences  of  future 
above-giiound  leaks  and  grant  the  EPA 


authority  to  see  that  cleanup  of  these 
spills  is  conducted  quickly  and  correct- 
ly. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  establishes  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  deal  with  this  problem.  The 
emphasis  of  the  legislation  is  on  the 
prevention  of  future  petroleum  spills 
through  the  establishment  of  vigorous 
performance  and  design  standards  for 
storage  tanks  and  efforts  to  detect  dis- 
charges before  spills  reach  the  crisis 
stage.  The  establishment  of  these  safe- 
guards vrtll  prevent  most  future  petro- 
leum discharges  like  the  one  we  are 
living  through  in  Sioux  Falls.  More- 
over, when  spills  do  occur  this  legisla- 
tion requires  that  the  responsible  par- 
ties pay  for  the  entire  cleanup  and  the 
relocation  of  the  threatened  i>opula- 
tion,  and  that  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  [EPA]  or  qualified 
State  agencies  ensure  that  the  spill  is 
recovered  swiftly  and  completely. 

While  we  do  Itnow  that  there  are 
problems  in  Sioux  Palls  and  other 
places,  nobody  truly  luiows  what  the 
extent  of  the  problem  of  leaking 
above-groimd  petroleum  storage  tanks 
is  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  bill,  I  am  introducing 
separate  legislation  which  calls  for  the 
EPA  to  complete  a  nationwide  study 
of  the  state  of  existing  storage  tanks 
in  America  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  on  whether  or  not 
such  tanks  should  be  subject  to  the 
provisons  of  this  legislation.  I  antici- 
pate that  this  report  will  bear  out  the 
need  to  take  steps  to  prevent  future 
spills  and  will  pave  the  way  for  the 
passage  of  this,  or  similar  legislation 
in  the  near  future. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  language  of 
this  bill  may  ultimately  require  m(xii- 
fication.  I  introduce  this  legislation  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  stimulate  debate 
on  the  issue  of  regulation  of  above- 
ground  storage  tanks  in  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. Discussion  needs  to  begin  in 
the  committee  on  this  issue  right 
away. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  doubt  the 
need  for  regulation  of  above-groimd 
storage  tanks  in  the  same  manner  we 
regulate  underground  tanks,  I  invite 
them  to  come  with  me  to  Sioux  Falls.  I 
wiU  take  you  for  a  walk  through  the 
elementary  school  that  now  sits  empty 
as  an  eery  memorial  to  the  spills  that 
city  has  experienced  I  will  introduce 
you  to  landowners  who  can  no  longer 
obtain  loans  from  the  bank  because 
the  valuation  of  their  homes  has 
plummeted  so  rapidly  that  the  bank 
will  not  accept  their  home  as  collater- 
al to  cover  even  the  most  modest 
loans.  I  will  show  you  the  place  where 
the  crews  will  be  pumping  gasoline  out 
of  the  groundwater  table  for  years  to 
come— the  same  water  table  from 
which  families  are  drawing  their  do- 
mestic water.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  few  people  living  next  to 


the  tank  farm  or  who  used  to  send 
their  children  to  Hayward  School  will 
argue  with  the  content  of  this  modest 
leglslatioiL 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  ex- 
tremely lucky  in  South  Dakota  in  that 
nobody  has  become  seriously  ill  from 
inhaling  gasoline  fumes  or  from  drink- 
ing contaminated  water.  Future  Amer- 
icans may  not  be  so  lucky.  It  is  time 
we  realize  that  whether  a  petroleum 
release  comes  from  a  tank  below  the 
ground  or  above  the  ground,  the  mate- 
rials released  are  equally  dangerous 
and  ought  to  be  controlled  in  an  equal- 
ly conscientious  and  effective  manner. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  pre- 
venting the  degradation  of  our  envi- 
ronment and  the  endangerment  of  our 
people  from  future  petroleum  spills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  legislation 
and  an  article  on  this  subject  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Storage  Tank  Sapfty  Act  op  1987 

The  emphasis  of  Senator  Daschle's  legisla- 
tion is  on  the  prevention,  detection,  and 
control  of  discharges  of  regulated  sub- 
stances stored  in  above-ground  storage 
tanks. 

While  underground  storage  tanks  are  reg- 
ulated under  the  Hazardous  and  Solid 
Waste  Amendments  of  1984  and  the  Super- 
fund  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986,  above- 
ground  storage  tanks  remain  largely  im- 
regulated by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  or  other  agencies  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Senator  Daschle's  bill  proposes  to  amend 
the  Hazardous  and  Solid  Waste  Act  to  re- 
quire the  EPA  or  a  qualified  state  agency  to 
establish  mechanisms  to  prevent  future 
leaks  of  above-ground  storage  tanks 
through  the  establishment  of  performance 
and  design  standards  for  new  storage  tanks 
and  maintenance  schedules  for  aging  tanks. 
The  bill  also  requires  tank  owners  to  equip 
tanks  with  monitoring  devices  to  detect 
tank  leaks  before  they  reach  the  crisis 
stage.  When  spills  do  occur  as  a  result  of  an 
above-ground  tank  failure.  Senator 
Daschle's  bill  requires  the  Administrator  of 
the  EPA  to  require  the  responsible  party  to 
pay  for  a  thorough  clean-up  of  the  dis- 
charged material  and  the  relocation  of  the 
threatened  population. 

PACILITIES  COVERED  UNDER  THE  ACT 

The  Legislation  covers  all  above-ground 
storage  tanks  except: 

(1)  Tanks  holding  a  hazardous  waste  regu- 
lated under  the  RCRA  hazardous  waste  pro- 
gram (Subtitle  C). 

(2)  Farm  and  residential  tanks  holding 
less  than  1,100  gallons  of  fuel  and  used  for 
non-commercial  purposes. 

(3)  Tanks  storing  heating  oil  for  burning 
on  the  premises  where  stored. 

(4)  Septic  tanks. 

(5)  Pipeline  facilities,  to  the  extent  regu- 
lated under  existing  law. 

(6)  Systems  for  collecting  storm  water  and 
wastewater. 

(7)  Flow-through  process  tanks. 

(8)  Liquid  traps  or  associated  gathering 
lines  related  to  operations  in  the  oil  and 
natural  gas  industry. 


NOTIPICATION 

The  notification  program  requires  actions 
by  distributors  of  regulated  substances,  sell- 
ers of  tanks,  and  owners  of  tanks  taken  out 
of  operation  within  the  past  ten  years  as 
well  as  owners  of  operational  tanks. 

These  entities  must  report  to  the  EPA  as 
to  the  age,  size,  type,  location,  and  uses  of 
tanks. 

NEW  TANKS 

The  EPA  will  be  required  to  develop  and 
promulgate  performance  standards  for  new 
tanks,  including  but  not  limited  to  design, 
construction,  installation,  release  detection. 
and  compatibility. 

RXGULATORT  PROOSAM 

All  tank  owners  will  be  required  to  have 
methods  for  detecting  releases,  keep  records 
of  their  methods,  report  releases,  take  cor- 
rective action  in  response  to  releases  and  co- 
operate fully  with  EPA  efforts  to  determine 
financial  responsibility  for  a  discharge. 

INSPXCTIOH  AND  ENPORCEMXNT 

Federal  officials  are  authorized  to  request 
pertinent  information  from  tank  owners,  in- 
spect and  sample  tanks,  and  monitor  and 
test  tanks  and  surrounding  soils,  air,  surface 
water,  and  ground  water  for  contamination. 

Federal  officials  are  authorized  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation.  The  EPA 
may  issue  compliance  orders  for  any  viola- 
tions of  this  legislation  or  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  legislation.  Of- 
fenders are  subject  to  civil  penalties  of  up  to 
$10,000  per  tank  for  each  day  of  violation. 

DISCHARGE  RECOVXET 

The  Administrator  of  the  EPA  may  take, 
or  subcontract  for,  whatever  immediate  ac- 
tions are  necessary  to  protect  human  health 
in  the  event  of  a  discharge  or  regulated  ma- 
terials from  a  above-ground  storage  tank. 
The  owner  or  operator  of  a  tank  releasing 
regulated  materials  is  responsible  for  the 
clean-up  of  the  discharge  under  the  over- 
sight of  the  EPA.  If  the  EPA  is  forced  to 
conduct  the  clean-up  themselves,  It  must  do 
everything  it  can  to  determine  the  financial- 
ly responsible  party  and  recover  the  cost  of 
the  clean-up  from  those  responsible  parties. 

STATE  programs 

Senator  Daschle's  bill  is  designed  to  avoid 
duplicating  the  efforts  of  sUtes  that  have 
established,  or  plan  to  establish,  their  own 
state  regulatory  programs  for  above-ground 
tanks.  A  state  program,  to  be  eligible,  must 
be  approved  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
EPA.  The  Administrator  must  judge  the 
program  to  be  at  least  as  stringent  as  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation. 

PRELnONAKT  STUDY 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  enactment, 
the  Administrator  Is  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress what  types  of  tanks  (taking  Into  ac- 
count such  factors  as  age,  type  of  use,  type 
of  construction,  location,  soil  conditions, 
and  hydrogeology)  should  be  regulated  and 
the  extent  of  the  regulation  required  for 
each  class  of  tank. 

Oppicials:  Spox  Tainted  Watd 
(By  Todd  Murphy) 

The  gasoline  from  Wednesday's  spill  at 
Williams  Pipe  Line  Co.  12th  Street  site 
likely  has  reached  the  groundwater  15  feet 
below  the  surface.  sUte  officials  said  Thurs- 
day. 

"Unfortunately.  I  guess  we  can  assume 
that  it  has."  Bill  Markley  of  the  sUte  De- 
partment of  Water  and  Natural  Resources 
said. 
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But  WOUams  ofUdali  say  workos  should 
be  aide  toUmlt  Um  groundwater  oontamina- 
tion  to  wnUama  moperty. 

"nMra*!  raaUy  no  tmmwMat.^  danger." 
Danny  Thombarg,  WOUania  dlvtalon  manag- 
er, nid.  "To  move  60  feet,  its  going  to  take  a 


The  901.  estimated  at  8.000  to  10.000  gal- 
lona.  occurred  about  12:30  pjn.  when  a  valve 
dwilgnfirt  to  relieve  preasure  on  a  pipeline 
waa  doaed  and  the  pipeline  ruptured. 

A  "~«p»"r  hired  by  WQUams  started  drill- 
ing veUa  Thursday  to  monitor  groundwater. 
Thoniburt  said  weDs  wQl  be  drilled  to  re- 
cover the  ^imtamlnittil  water.  The  compa- 
nyalso  may  excavate  contaminated  soU. 

WHUama  officials  did  not  caU  city  m  sute 
officials  about  the  leak  until  atx>ut  4  p.m. 
Weteeaday.  more  than  three  hours  after 
the  spin  occurred.  Thomburg  said  they 
were  ttying  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
leak  and  control  it. 

"I  gnea  you  just  have  to  say  we  were  busy 
unto  then,  he  said. 

Hm  rui^ured  pip»HTi>  was  leading  to  the 
giacdine  tank  nffldals  have  blamed  for  a 
10.000  gaUon  gasoHne  leak  discovered  In 
September.  That  leak  forced  the  evacuation 
of  nearby  Hayward  Elonentary  School, 
irtdch  has  not  been  used  since.  Williams  of- 
ficials started  cleaning  up  that  leak  last 
we^k. 

The  company  fixed  the  tank  responsible 
for  the  Hayward  contamination  last  fall, 
and  it  is  now  in  use. 

Curt  Hansen,  an  environmental  analyst 
with  the  Water  and  Natural  Resources,  was 
on  the  site  TTraraday  morning. 

"Well  keep  a  doae  eye  on  the  whole 
thing."  be  said.  "At  this  point  there's  not  an 
immediate  health  threat  to  anyone  In  the 
vicinity  of  that  tank  farm."  Williams  should 
be  able  to  control  the  contamination,  he 


"Since  they^  working  on  It  immediately 
after  the  spOl.  that  wfll  be  a  big  help."  he 
said.  He  said  the  state  can  enforce  cleanup 
of  the  spOl  if  necessary.  So  far.  it  is  not.  he 
said,  '"niey  are  taking  some  very  positive 
steps."  he  said  of  WOliams  officials. 

State  officials  were  scheduled  to  meet 
with  wnUams  officials  Monday  to  discuss 
the  Hayward  cleanup.  They  now  will  also 
talk  about  the  new  leak.  Hansen  said. 

People  in  the  area  could  smell  gas  f  imies 
yet  Thursday.  Some  iriio  live  near  the  plant 
said  they  are  becoming  concerned  about  its 
safety. 

"It's  making  me  nuts."  said  Alice  Kloe  of 
6300  Westview  Road.  "Our  reputation  out 
here  is  going  to  pot. 

She  said  she  worries  about  possible  explo- 
sions, "bpedally  when  Fm  not  here,  then  I 
come  home  .  .  .  and  say.  'Will  my  house  be 
there?" 

John  Koopman.  6201  Westview  Road,  said 
WOliams  should  drill  wells  near  homes  In 
the  nel^borhood  to  ensure  groundwater 
there  is  not  contaminated. 

Said  his  wife.  Jean,  of  hearing  about  the 
aeomd  spill:  "I  thought  to  myself."  I  don't 
beUeve  this  again. 

"Just  bow  long  is  this  going  to  last?" 

EPA  OFFICIALS  MAT  INSPECT  TANK 
FARM 

(By  Brenda  Wade) 

Pednal  environmental  officials  may  be  al- 
lowed to  Inspect  WOliams  Pipe  Line  Co.'s 
tank  farm  in  Sioux  Falls.  Sen.  Tom  Daschle. 
D-8J>..  said  Thursday. 

On  a  previous  visit  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  company's  division 
manager.  Daxmy  Thomburg.  told  federal  of - 


fidids  they  had  no  right  to  test  WUliams 
proqnrty  for  possible  contamination. 

tank  farm  on  West  lath  Street  Is  the 
source  of  a  gasoline  leak  that  closed  Hay- 
ward Elementary  School  in  September,  and 
a  second  recent  spill  that  is  contained  on 
the  ^mpany's  pr(4>erty.  The  state  i:>epart- 
ment  of  Water  and  Natural  Resources  is 
overseeing  the  cleanup. 

ERA  officials  from  Denver.  Daschle 
Maj^r  Jack  White,  city  commissioners  and 
othel*  officials  spoke  together  in  a  confer- 
ence call  late  Thursday  afternoon.  At  that 
tlmev  the  EPA  told  Daschle  it  had  talked 
with  Williams  and  may  visit  the  site  in  10 
daya 

Daschle,  who  was  in  Sioux  Falls  and 
talktd  to  Thomburg  after  the  conference 
call,  said  the  EPA  and  company  officials  are 
expci:ted  to  talk  further  today.  Daschle  said 
the  inference  call  was  a  tialf-hour  informa- 
tion session  because  he  wanted  to  find  out 
wlia$  EPA's  role  could  be.  He  said  it  Is  limit- 
ed. 

"itiere  is  a  huge  environmental  loophole 
whea  it  comes  to  regulations  at  the  federal 
govetiunent  level."  he  said,  "There  Is  a  sig- 
niflcfmt  lack  of  opportunity  for  Involvement 
wheA  it  comes  to  petroleum  problems." 

Daschle  said  the  EPA  told  him  a  letter 
from  the  South  Dakota  delegation  In  Wash- 
ington may  allow  the  agency  to  provide  the 
city  With  technical  and  legal  advice.  Daschle 
said  he  plans  to  send  that  letter  to  the  EPA 
today,  after  tjifcing  with  Sen.  Iiarry  Pres- 
sler,  R-SJD.  Congressman  Tim  Johnson.  D- 
S.D..  said  he  would  be  willing  to  sign  the 
letter. 

PT*ssler  was  unavailable  for  comment 
Thutsday  night. 

D^hle  said  he  also  would  pursue  legisla- 
tion regarding  EPA  regulations.  "I  just  felt 
the  EPA  ought  to  be  more  Involved."  he 
said.  "If  that's  the  best  the  EPA  can  do, 
cleai{ly.  there  needs  to  be  some  rules  and 
lawsltliat  change." 
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By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  EUitch): 
S.900.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Deptotment  of  Defense  a  new  depart- 
ment, to  be  known  as  the  Department 
of  t>efense  Force,  to  defend  the 
United  States  against  all  aerial 
thr^ts.  including  ballistic  missiles, 
and  I  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittjee  on  Armed  Services. 

DKPARTMZNT  or  DKPERSX  FOHCE  ACT 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Hatch  and  myself.  I 
introduce  a  biU  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  a  new  depart- 
ment to  be  Imown  as  the  Department 
of  Hie  Defense  Force  to  defend  the 
United  States  against  all  aerial 
threats,  including  ballistic  missiles, 
and  for  other  pun>oses. 

M>-.  President,  this  is  a  simple  bill.  It 
is  btief .  What  it  does  is  unmistakable. 
The  bill  starts  from  the  fact  that  our 
famtlles.  our  homes,  our  mlUtary 
forces,  and  our  allies  now  have  no  pro- 
tection against  the  ballistic  missiles 
that  could  defeat  this  country  in  war. 
nor  against  any  of  the  other  aerial 
threats.  It  also  starts  from  the  sad  fact 
that,  despite  much  talk  about  SDL  no 
plaits  now  exist  to  provide  us.  the 
American  people,  with  protection. 


Indeed,  ytt.  President,  it  is  shocking 
for  the  American  people  to  note  that 
there  is  now  nowhere  in  our  Armed 
Forces  the  mission  to  defend  this 
Nation  ftt>m  nuclear  attack. 

Let  vak  repeat  that.  Despite  the  fact 
that  oiif  Constitution  says  that  "We 
the  peot>le"  established  this  Govern- 
ment in  the  first  place  to  "provide  for 
the  comtnon  defense."  no  part  of  our 
Armed  ^rces.  no  branch  of  the  armed 
services  jor  any  command  therein,  has 
the  mission  to  defend  us  against  the 
biggest  military  threat  we  face:  ballis- 
tic missiles.  Therefore,  this  bill  im- 
poses this  mission  on  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  creates  a  branch  of  those 
forces  specifically  to  perform  this  pro- 
tective mission.  The  bill  also  mandates 
the  speedy  production  of  weapons  that 
our  Pentagon  has  had  on  the  drawing- 
boards  iSor  years,  for  which  the  tech- 
nology has  long  existed,  but  which  we 
have  no1|  had  because  of  indecision.  Fi- 
nally the  bill  makes  certain  provisions 
to  enst^e  that  the  organization  cre- 
ated to  fulfill  this  urgent  mission  is 
not  bogged  down  and  made  prohibi- 
tively expensive  by  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, aqd  customs  that  have  made  the 
Pentagoh  the  subject  of  great  criti- 
cism, inside  this  Chamber  and  out. 

The  ^>onsors  of  this  bill  eagerly 
await  the  arguments  of  any  who 
oppose  St.  We  l>elieve  that  in  the 
course  of  debate,  the  American  people 
will  leaib  much  about  their  military, 
this  adnginistration,  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, and  will  be  faced  with 
clear  ctioices  as  we  approach  next 
year's  P^idential  election. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  this 
bill  was  bom  out  of  immense  frustra- 
tion with  the  administration's  han- 
dling of  the  SDI  Program.  Before 
March  33,  1983,  many  of  us  on  this 
floor— Senators  Hollings,  Hetlin, 
ABMSTRbHG,  McClxtre— offered  and 
voted  for  legislation  intended  to  speed 
the  process  by  which  the  country  was 
to  lie  defended.  But  4  years  later,  we 
appear  |io  closer,  indeed  we  are  far- 
ther, from  committing  the  country 
and  its  resources  to  the  strategic  de- 
fense we  so  vitally  need. 

Within  the  last  week.  Mr.  President. 
Lt.  Gen-  Jim  Abrahamson  testified 
that  the  Nation  could  deploy  capable, 
cost-effective,  and  siwlvable  defenses 
against  purrent  and  projected  Soviet 
missiles  hy  the  middle  1990's.  Yet.  on 
the  pages  of  the  Washington  Post  last 
Monday]  Special  Arms  Control  Advisor 
Paul  Nine  declared  that  we  do  not  yet 
know  enough  to  make  these  Judg- 
ments, while  I  would  tnist  G«ieral 
Abrahamson's  technical  Judgment 
over  Mri  Nltze's.  I  am  sure  that  others 
would  nbt.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 
These  two  absolutely  antithetical  ad- 
mlnistrapon  views  of  what  can  be 
done  to  provide  a  defense  for  the 
American  people  are  a  symptom  of  the 
confusion  and  disarray  that  plagues 


the  Nation  today.  That  is  why  we  are 
offering  this  legislation,  to  eliminate 
the  confusion,  to  force  clear  choices, 
and  above  all.  to  force  action. 

Who  will  oppose  the  premises  of  this 
bill?  Who  will  say  that  it  is  not  the  pri- 
mary duty  of  any  Government,  but  es- 
pecially of  this  Government  imder  this 
Constitution,  to  defend  and  protect 
the  lives  of  its  citizens? 

Who  will  say  that  this  Government 
is  now  employing  all  the  means  avail- 
able—from shovels  to  microchips,  from 
counterforce  wemjons  to  interceptor 
mlssUes  to  lasers— to  protect  this  coun- 
try from  ballistic  missiles? 

Who  will  say  that,  despite  all  the 
talk  about  SDI.  this  Government  is 
preparing,  as  quickly  as  single-minded 
human  ingenuity  will  allow,  to  protect 
us  against  ballistic  missiles,  cruise  mis- 
siles or  alas  even  bombers.  The  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  have  been  propcNsing 
that  we  build  antimissile  weapons  for 
the  past  8  years!  And  always  the  Pen- 
tagon, speaking  through  various  ad- 
ministrations says:  Maybe  tomorrow, 
but  surely,  even  absolutely,  not  today! 
Whoever  is  tempted  to  hint  that  our 
Government's  attitude  toward  ballistic 
missile  defense  has  been  dictated  by 
shortages  of  technology,  let  him  look 
at  the  Soviet  Union's  antimissile  prep- 
arations and  be  ashamed! 

Who  can  object  to  the  mission  this 
bill  sets  forth?  To  "defend  the  United 
States  from  all  types  of  aerial  threats, 
including  aircraft,  ballistic  missiles, 
cruise  missiles,  and  other  Xyves  of  mis- 
siles." I  doubt  anyone  will— at  least 
not  in  public. 

Surely  many  will  say  that  although 
they  agree  with  the  premises  of  this 
bill  and  the  mission  it  sets  forth,  they 
do  not  agree  that  the  logical  conse- 
quence Is  the  creation  of  a  new  branch 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  accomplish  the 
mission.  But  if  these  objectors  are  in 
such  agreement  with  our  premises, 
and  so  committed  to  the  mission  of 
protecting  the  American  people,  why 
have  they  not  already  proposed  any 
means,  let  alone  a  better  means  of  ac- 
cona>li8hlng  the  mission?  What  do 
they  propose  now? 

The  odds  are  that  they  will  propose 
havliag  the  Joint  Chiefs  study  the 
question— the  JCS.  that  graveyard  of 
initiative.  Goodnight! 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  someone 
were  to  suggest  that  the  current  mili- 
tary structures  could  handle  the  mis- 
sion. We  sponsors  would  ask:  The  Air 
Force?  Its  leaders  regard  an  antimis- 
sile defense  as  they  do  the  plague,  for 
both  bureaucratic  and  doctrinal  rea- 
sons. Everyone  knows  that!  The 
Army?  There  the  reticence  is  less 
marked.  But  the  Army  consists  of  es- 
tablished communities— infantry,  artil- 
lery, armor,  and  so  forth— whose  pre- 
sure  for  funds  would  necessarily  de- 
tract from  performance  of  this  new 
mission. 


Besides,  both  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  are  mired  in  the  web  of  regula- 
tions that  waste  huge  chimks  of  time 
and  money.  Why  start  a  new  organiza- 
tion on  so  wrong  a  foot?  How  about  a 
Joint  command?  That,  clearly  would 
combine  all  the  inconveniences  of  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force,  adding  to 
them  one  more  level  of  bargaining  and 
compromise.  A  Joint  command  would 
mean  more  time  and  money  wasted. 

Just  take  for  example  the  recently 
created  Space  Command.  Although 
the  command's  motto  is  "Guardian's 
of  the  High  Frontier,"  its  mission  has 
been  caref \illy  crafted  to  ensure  that  it 
does  not  encroach  on  any  of  the  serv- 
ices perogatives  and  is  written  in  the 
classic  bureaucratic  tradition: 

The  space  command  mission  Is  to  manage 
and  operate  assigned  space  assets,  to  cen- 
tralize planning,  to  consolidate  require- 
ments, to  provide  operational  advocacy,  and 
to  ensure  a  close  Interface  betweeen  re- 
search and  development  activities  and  oper- 
ational users  of  Air  Force  space  programs. 

It  Is  hard  to  tell  what  they  may  be 
guardians  of,  except  maybe  Air  Force 
turf.  Moreover,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
unlikely  event  that  a  Joint  command, 
or  the  Army,  were  to  nurture  success- 
fully an  organization  manning  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  antimissile  equip- 
ment on  the  ground,  and  running  a 
hundred  satellites  in  space,  ttiat  orga- 
nization would  eventually  be  split  off, 
as  surely  as  the  Air  Force  was  split  off 
from  the  Army  in  1947.  So  why  not 
save  the  time,  trouble,  and  expense, 
and  start  out  doing  the  right  thing 
right  away? 

How  about  the  bill's  provision  that 
the  U.S.  defense  force  be  exempt  from 
Pentagon  regulations  for  at  least  10 
years?  There  is  now  near-universal  rec- 
ognition that  those  regulations  waste 
human  talent,  time  and  money.  It 
seems  that  everyone  is  proposing  a 
plan  to  tinker  with  them  at  the 
margin.  What  would  happen  if  we 
wiped  the  board  clean  and  let  someone 
responsible  for  quicldy  building  the 
new  force  go  about  it  in  a  reasonable 
manner?  We  bet  that  the  result  would 
be  a  tremendous  Increase  in  speed,  and 
a  huge  drop  in  costs.  Such  drastic 
means  have  always  worked  in  the  past 
in  the  days  when  giants  like  Rickover 
and  Schriever  were  allowed  to  use 
American  ingenuity  and  enterprise. 
This  technique  is  used  today  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  many  of  our  black  pro- 
grams. 

We  expect  opposition  to  this  provi- 
sion and  we  will  find  it  interesting  to 
see  how  so  many  prominent  people 
who  have  styled  themselves  military 
reformers  and  champions  of  efficiency 
will  manage  to  stand  up  for  the 
present  Pentagon  system.  We  are  also 
eager  to  see  expressed  in  public  the 
objection  to  our  bill's  mandate  to 
design  weapons  and  procedures  to 
defend  the  United  States  against  cur- 
rent military  threats— as  defined  by 


the  best  intelligence  available  to  the 
United  States.  The  American  people, 
we  are  certain,  will  wonder  why  we 
ever  bother  to  stipulate  such  a  re- 
quirement. It  is  not  common  sense? 
Don't  our  people  in  the  Pentagon  nor- 
mally do  this  anyhow?  Alas  the  answer 
is,  yes,  this  provision  is  common  sense. 
But  no,  the  Pentagon  normally  acts 
precisely  in  opposition  to  this  bit  of 
common  sense. 

Not  only  in  the  antimissile  field— al- 
though the  practice  is  most  blatant 
here— the  Pentagon  designs  weapons 
and  procedures  not  against  what 
enemy  weapons  exist  or  against  the 
weapons  that  U.S.  intelligence  can  see 
on  the  horizon.  Rather,  it  designs 
weapons  against  the  mythical  enemy 
weapons  that  our  own  weapons  design- 
ers' unconstrained  imagination  can 
conjure  up.  In  other  words,  they 
design  against  ever-changing  phan- 
toms of  their  own  creation.  They  call 
this  way  of  doing  things  the  respon- 
sive tlireat.  It  is  a  symptom  of  the 
Pentagon's  proclivity  to  gold-plate  all 
that  it  touches,  as  many  a  Senator  has 
stated  on  this  before.  No  wonder  our 
costs  have  been  skyrocketing!  One  can 
always  conjure  up  one  last  threat  to 
prevent  rescissions,  to  delay  action. 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill  eagerly  look 
forward  to  publicly  debating  this  way 
of  doing  things.  We  now  have  a  chance 
to  change  the  way  of  doing  things,  to 
start  over  to  let  our  best  technical 
talent  set  their  own  pace,  unhindered 
by  echelons  of  Pentagon  bureaucrats 
who  exist  only  to  make  sure  that  their 
parochial  interests  are  served  by  what- 
ever weapon  is  under  design.  Perh^?8 
the  objections  to  this  bill  will  be  over 
the  list  of  weapons  that  we  propose  to 
build.  We  look  forward  to  anyone  in 
the  administration  trying  to  argue 
that  any  of  these  weapons  are  unfeasi- 
ble. We  would  only  ask  that,  for  the 
sake  of  public  accountability,  certain 
items  of  information  relevant  to  the 
programs  now  ongoing  in  each  of 
those  fields  be  declassified.  We  are 
open  to  changes  in  these  weapons 
based  on  technical  evidence,  but  not 
on  political  advice. 

Perhaps  the  opposition's  quarrel  will 
be  with  our  timetable  for  testing.  The 
sponsors  are  eager  to  admit  that  our 
schedule  Is  unrealistic  given  the  proce- 
dures currently  in  force  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  very  point  of 
this  bill  is  to  esUblish  an  organization 
in  which  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mission  to  protect  the  American 
people  win  be  more  important  than 
the  procedures.  Today,  things  work 
the  other  way  around.  We  look  for- 
ward to  debating  what  ought  to  come 
first! 

Finally,  the  opponents  wiU  point  out 
that  to  vote  for  this  bill  is  to  declare 
the  intention  to  do  away  with  the 
ABM  Treaty.  In  this  case,  the  oppo- 
nents  are  entirely   correct.   We,  the 
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aponson  of  thli  bill,  are  offering  a 
choice  between  fulfilling  the  purpose 
of  the  UJB.  Constitution  and  common 
aatae  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ABM 
Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
other.  We  believe  that  debates— and 
votes— on  this  basic  choice  would  be  as 
good  for  our  politics  as  it  will  for  our 
defense. 


By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BnMUMAH,  and  Mr.  Liviif ): 

8.  901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Apprenticeship  Act  to  require  mini- 
mum funding  for  certain  outreach  re- 
cruitment and  training  programs,  to 
restore  a  national  information  collec- 
tion system,  to  limit  the  authority  to 
conduct  reductions  in  force  within  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

UTKomcutar  mntovrnmr  act 
•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  the  Apprenticeship 
Improvement  Act  to  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training  (BAT]  to  meet  the 
demand  for  highly  skilled  and  techni- 
cally proficient  workers  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  decade  and  beyond.  I 
am  happy  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Senator 
BiHGAMAH  and  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Michigan.  Senator  Levin,  as  co- 
spooBon  of  this  legislation. 

A  properly  trained  and  skilled  work 
force  is  vital  to  rebuild  and  maintain 
our  country's  stature  in  an  increasing- 
ly competitive  world  economy.  The 
emerging  low-paid,  low-skilled  jobs  will 
not  provide  our  country  with  the  eco- 
nomic resources  upon  which  America 
can  reduce  its  $170  billion  trade  deficit 
and  regain  its  position  of  leadership  in 
research  and  development. 

Since  colonial  times,  apprenticeship 
training  has  effectively  provided 
American  workers  with  the  sldlls 
needed  for  high-demand  occupations. 
Improving  apprenticeship  training 
promotes  a  key  objective  of  Federal 
eccHiomlc  policy  by  offering  a  low-cost 
method  of  maintaining  and  expanding 
the  quality  of  our  Nation's  work  force. 

The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training,  established  as  an  entity  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  is  charged 
with  the  regulation  and  development 
of  fv>prentlceshlp  programs.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  staff  of  the  Bureau  has 
been  decimated  by  budget  cuts  in 
recent  years.  During  the  past  5  years 
alone.  BAT  has  suffered  staff  reduc- 
tions of  43  percent.  BAT  offices  in  sev- 
eral major  metropolitan  areas  have 
been  closed  and.  as  a  result,  several 
important  services  have  been  discon- 
tinued. 

The  Apprenticeship  Improvement 
Act  of  1987  will  reaffirm  Congress' 
commitment  to  apprenticeship  and 
training  by  Increasing  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  to  an  equivalent  of  376  full- 


time  employees.  In  addition,  the  bill 
woul<  I  do  the  following: 

Unit  the  authority  to  conduct  re- 
ductl  >n8  in  force  within  the  Bureau  of 
Appr  mticeshlp  and  Training  by  disal- 
lowluK  such  a  reduction  if  it  would 
reduqe  the  number  of  civilian  employ- 
ees ^thln  the  Bureau  to  fewer  than 
376  f  ill-time  employees. 

Re  ulre  a  set-aside  of  1  percent  of 
the  1  imds  for  outreach,  recruitment, 
and  t  raining  programs  to  increase  the 
partii  Ipatlon  of  women,  minorities, 
hand  capped,  displaced  workers,  and 
the  d  sadvantaged. 

Require  the  Secretary  to  submit  to 
Congress  within  6  months  of  enact- 
ment! a  detailed  report  concerning  the 
Deptftment's  directive  to  determine 
whether  apprenticeship  programs 
comuy  with  regulations  governing 
equal  opportunity.  The  report  will  in- 
clude) a  detailed  description  of  activi- 
ties carried  out  by  the  Department  to 
ensure  such  compliance,  a  list  of  com- 
pliant reviews  imdertaken,  and  a 
report  describing  any  sanctions  im- 
posed as  a  result  of  compliance  re- 
views. 

Require  the  Secretary  to  establish 
and  iudntain  a  national  information 
collecf;ion  system  for  apprenticeships 
and  apprenticeship  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  of  the 
American  work  force  is  much  too  im- 
porta|it  to  allow  a  program  such  as 
this  ^  continue  to  deteriorate.  The 
restoration  of  positions  is  moderate.  It 
would  not  reach  the  1981  level  of  459 
full-tkne  positions,  but  would  exceed 
the  present  level  of  262  positions. 

PuiTher,  it  would  elevate  the  Bureau 
of  A||prenticeship  and  Training  to  a 
more  important  place  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  by  putting  it  within  the 
Offic^  of  the  Secretary,  with  an  ad- 
minis  rator  reporting  directly  to  the 
Secre  iu-y  of  Labor. 

I  u]  ge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
neces  ary  change. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
of  employment  patterns  for  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  t^xt  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RECOtS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoto,  as  follows: 

J  S.001 

Be  t|  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerita  in  Congress  assemtiUd, 

SECnOlJ  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Apprentice- 
ship Isiprovement  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  2.   ESTABLISHMENT  OF   INFORMATION   COL- 
LECTION SYSTEM. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  16,  1937  (50 
Stat.  464;  29  U.S.C.  50),  popularly  known  as 
the  fNatlonal  Apprenticeship  Act"  is 
amended— 

(1)  1  y  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sec. : .",  and 
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(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing newj  subsection: 

"(b)  Th«  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
maintain  i  national  Information  collection 
system  for  apprenticeships  and  apprentice- 
ship progr^''''^"- 

SEC  X  OUTRtACH  PROGRAM. 

Such  Act  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  4  as  section  S, 
and 

(2)  by  Inicrting  after  section  3  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Smc.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that 
from  the  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  in  each  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  1 
percent  of  such  amounts  shall  be  available 
to  establisit  outreach  recruitment  activities 
to  increase  the  participation  of  women,  mi- 
norities, handicapped  individuals,  displaced 
workers,  a|id  disadvantaged  individuals  in 
the  apprenjtlceship  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act.". 

SEC  4.  ESTApUSHMENT  OF  BUREAU  OF  APPREN- 
ICE8HIP    AND    TRAINING:    APPOINT- 
OF  EMPLOYEEa 

(a)  EsTA^usHMKNT.— There  is  established 
in  the  E>ep^rtment  of  Labor,  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticethip  and  Training  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Bureau") 
which  shall  carry  out  the  policies  and  func- 
tions of  thk  Act  in  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Isie  Bureau  shall  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  ^  administrator  to  be  known  as 
the  AdminiBtrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training.  The  Administrator 
shall  report  directly  to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  TRANarER  OP  PuMCTiONs.— All  functions 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Employment 
and  Training  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  with  respect  to  the  promo- 
tion of  latior  standards  of  apprenticeship, 
including  research,  information,  and  publi- 
cations are  transferred  to  the  Bureau.  All 
functions  related  to  apprenticeship,  includ- 
ing appropriate  administrative  and  program 
support  services,  together  with  personnel 
necessary  to  the  administration  of  such 
functions,  and  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations and  other  funds  related  there- 
to, are  transferred  to  the  Bureau. 

(c)  ApponmiKHT  OP  Employees;  Adequate 
Stapping  IfEQUiRED.— (1)  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  appoint  such  employees  as 
may  be  neoessary  for  the  administration  of 
this  Act  in  accordance  with  laws  applicable 
to  the  appointment  and  comF>ensation  of 
employees  j  and  advisors  of  the  United 
SUtes.        I 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  not 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  376  full-time  em- 
ployees are  employed  in  the  Bureau. 

SEC  S  LIMrr4TIONS  ON  REDUCTION  IN  FORCE. 

(a)  Ik  General.— a  reduction  in  force  may 
not  be  conducted  within  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  If— 

(1)  the  reduction  in  force  would  reduce 
the  total  number  of  civilian  employees 
within  such  Bureau;  and 

(2)  such  tiotal  number,  after  the  reduction 
In  force,  wsuld  be  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  376  full-mme  employees. 

(b)  Consideration  op  EIhflotebs  Work- 
ing Less  T^an  Fttu.  Time.— In  the  adminis- 
tration of  subsection  (a)— 

(Da  part-time  employee  shall  t)e  counted 
as  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  is  the 
number  corresponding  to  the  average 
number  of  hours  in  such  employee's  regu- 
larly scheduled  workweek  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  wti  ich  is  40;  and 

(2)  an  ind  Ividual  employed  on  a  temporary 
or  intermlti  ent  basis  shall  not  be  counted. 
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SEC  «.  REPORT. 

(a)  In  General.- The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  detaUed  report  con- 
cerning whether  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  under  the  Act  of  August  16,  1937  (50 
Stat.  664;  29  \JS.C.  50),  compiles  with  regu- 
lations governing  equal  opportunity. 

(b)  Contents  op  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  Include— 

(Da  detailed  description  of  activities  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
ensure  compliance; 

(2)  a  list  of  compliance  reviews  undertak- 
en by  the  Etepartment;  and 

(3)  a  description  of  any  sanctions  imposed 
as  a  result  of  the  compliance  reviews. 

BUREAU  OF  APPRENTtCESHIP  AND  TRAINING-HISTOiW  Of 
POSmOHS,  APPROPRIATIONS,  CEIUNGS,  OBUGATWNS 
AND  EMPLOYMENT 
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By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 

Danporth,     Mr.     Heinz,     Mr. 

Thttrmond,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr. 

Specter): 
S.  902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  and  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  extend  to  1992 
the  eligibility  of  certain  school  dis- 
tricts to  receive  alternative  forms  of 
assistance  for  school  lunch  programs 
and  to  amend  the  Agricultural  and 
Food  Act  of  1981,  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1986,  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  School  Ltmch  and  Child  Nu- 
trition Amendments  of  1986  to  extend 
to  1992  the  National  Donated  Com- 
modity Processing  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  SCHOOL  NUTRITION 
PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
tixiay  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
allows  school  districts  currently  receiv- 
ing cash  or  a  commodity  letter  of 
credit  to  continue  to  do  so  until  1992. 
It  Is  a  reasonable  bill  which  will  not 
cost  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
any  additional  moneys  beyond  what 
they  already  spend  on  the  School 
Lunch  Program. 

In  1980,  Congress  required  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a 
demonstration  project  and  associated 


evaluation  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program.  This  study  was  to 
compare  the  effectiveness  and  efficien- 
cy of  the  commodity  system  of  distri- 
bution to  a  cash  and  letter  of  credit 
system.  The  evaluation  called  for  the 
provision  of  information  on  the  oper- 
ations and  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
three  alternatives  for  meeting  the 
dual  objectives  of  supporting  farm 
prices  and  provision  of  nutritious  food 
to  schoolcliildren.  The  evaluation  was 
to  examine  the  effects  of  the  three 
systems  in  the  following  ways: 

First,  the  extent  to  which  the  cash 
and  CLOC  systems  resulted  in  changes 
in  the  composition  and/or  quantity  of 
food  acquired  by  school  food  authori- 
ties; 

Second,  the  benefits  accruing  to 
farmers  from  Commodity  Donation 
Program  and  changes  that  might 
occur  under  the  cash  or  CLOC  sys- 
tems; 

Third,  the  effects  of  the  cash  and 
CLOC  systems  on  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing school  lunch  programs  at  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels; 

Fourth,  the  effects  of  the  cash  and 
CLOC  systems  on  students,  including 
changes  in  the  nutritional  content  of 
the  foods  available  for  use  in  school 
feeding  programs,  and  the  changes  in 
student-level  participation  in  the 
Lxmch  Program; 

Fifth,  the  feasibUity  of  administer- 
ing and  monitoring  the  cash  and 
CLOC  systems  on  a  national  basis,  in- 
cluding the  impact  of  such  a  change 
on  other  programs  currently  eligible 
to  receive  commodities. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  congres- 
sional purpose,  approximately  100 
school  districts  throughout  the  United 
States  agreed  to  participate.  About  69 
of  these  school  systems  changed  their 
operating  systems  either  to  commodity 
letter  of  credit  or  cash  programs. 
These  schools  found  that  using  either 
the  letter  of  credit  or  cash  programs 
they  had  lower  operating  expenses,  in- 
creased student  use.  and  lower  plate 
waste.  Unfortunately,  the  USDA 
study,  did  not  admit  this.  As  a  result 
of  questions  arising  from  the  final 
report,  Congressman  Goodling  and 
Ford  and  myself  have  requested  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  review 
the  methodology  and  resulting  conclu- 
sions of  the  USDA  study.  This  review 
will  be  finished  this  year. 

This  bill  will  allow  those  school  dis- 
tricts who  participated  in  the  program 
to  maintain  the  system  they  are  now 
under  if  they  choose.  Many  of  the  par- 
ticipants have  expressed  to  me  their 
desire  to  maintain  the  cash  or  CLOC 
Program  as  its  saves  them  money  and 
provides  flexibility  to  provide  food 
that  students  will  eat.  The  purpose  of 
the  School  Lunch  Program  is  to  get 
kids  to  eat  nutritious  foods.  If  the  food 
is  thrown  away,  we  have  failed  in  our 
purpose.  The  cash  and  CLOC  pro- 
grams are  proven  as  a  way  to  reduce 


costs  and  increase  student  usage— 
without  reducing  the  use  of  our  com- 
modities. Schools  who  are  using  the 
letter  of  credit  or  cash  still  use  agricul- 
ture products— in  fact  they  cannot  use 
anything  else — students  eat  food  and 
food  comes  from  farms.  Letter  of 
credit  and  cash  only  change  the  way 
the  school  districts  receive  the  com- 
modity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

In  addition  this  bUl  extends  the  Na- 
tional Conmiodity  Processing  Program 
until  1992.  Through  this  program  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  sys- 
tems, correctional  facilities,  nonprofit 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  as  well 
as  senior  citizen  foodservice  oper- 
ations, nonprofit  summer  camps,  food 
banlcs,  and  day  care  centers  can  buy 
products  produced  with  USDA  com- 
modities at  a  discount. 

The  National  Donated  Commodity 
Pr<x«ssing  Program  has  the  USDA  en- 
tering into  contracts  with  processors 
to  make  finished  products  from  the 
nonfat  dry  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
honey  on  which  the  Department  is 
paying  storage,  the  companies  take 
the  USDA  commodity,  make  finished 
products,  and  discount  the  price  of  the 
finished  products  to  eligible  recipients 
by  the  value  of  the  donated  commodi- 
ty in  the  end  product. 

I  beUeve  that  this  program  makes 
sense.  It  reduces  the  amount  of  USDA 
commodity  stored  at  Government  ex- 
pense at  the  same  time  provides  food 
to  those  who  can  best  utilize  it  at  re- 
duced prices.  It  should  be  extended  to 
provide  for  stability  in  the  program. 
Thus,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  bill  carefully  and  invite  their  co- 
sponsorship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  903 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Conffreu  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  EXTENSION  TO  IMI  OF  EUGIBIUTY  OF 
CERTAIN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  TO  BE- 
CEIVE  CASH  OR  COMMODrTV  LETTEa 
OF  CREOrr  ASSISTANCE  FOR  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1581  of  the 
Pood  Seoirity  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  9^ 
198,  99  SUt.  1594)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30.  1987,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30, 1992". 

(b)  Section  14  of  the  NaUonal  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  VS.C.  1762a)  is  amended  in 
subsection  (gK2)  by  Inserting  after  "the  Sec- 
retary shall  permit"  the  following:  ",  effec- 
tive through  the  school  year  ending  June 
30,  1992,". 

SEC  t  EXTENSION  TO  1»«  OF  NATIONAL  DONATED 
COMMODITV  PROCESSING  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  1114(aK2) 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of  1981  (7 
X3JB.C.  143le<aX3))  is  amended  by  striking 
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out  "June  30,  1987,"  and  inwrtins  In  Ueu 
thereof  "June  SO,  IMT*. 

(b)  Seettoo  4404  of  the  Child  NutriUon 
Amendmente  of  1986  (PubUc  Law  99-Ml) 
and  aectkin  M4  of  the  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Hutrmon  Amendments  of  19M 
(Public  Law  99-S91)  are  each  amended  by 
tmerttng  after  "the  Acriculture  and  Food 
Act  of  1981  (7  tTJS.C.  1431e<aK2))"  the  fol- 
lowtng:  "and  effective  through  June  30. 
199r'« 


By  liT.  METZENBAUM  (for 
hlmadf,  Mr.  Hbhz,  Mr.  Olsrii, 
Mr.  Sffim.  Mr.  Btbo,  Mr. 
Rocaarnxn.  Mr.  IdPOH,  Mr. 
BoscBwrn,  Mr.  Shblbt,  Mr. 
BuMFiRS,  Mi.  iMomnt.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  Sarbahxs,  Mr. 
LuQAR,   Mr.   RncLB,   and   Mr. 

DUSKHBBUSK  ): 

8.  903.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  pro- 
tectioDS  under  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Bankruptcy  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


rmoiBcnoa   or   unsxc 


HKALTH     AHS     UTK 
UniMJI  THE  BAKKHIIRCT 


UWt 


•  Mr.  METZSaiBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  introduce  a  measure  to  extend 
for  6  months  the  current  law  provi- 
sions that  protect  retiree  health  and 
life  insurance  benefits  when  compa- 
nies are  in  bankruptcy.  The  current 
protections  expire  on  May  15, 1987.  An 
extension  of  these  provisions  will 
enable  Congress  to  complete  consider- 
ati<m  of  legislative  proposals  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senate  to 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Code. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
theRscoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  903 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 008(a)  of  Public  Law  99-591  (100  Stat. 
3341-74).  and  section  2(a)  of  PubUc  Law  99- 
650  (100  Stat.  3688)  are  amended  by  striking 
out  "May  15.  1987"  each  place  It  appears 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "November  15, 
1987".« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  8S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brkaux,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
58.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  make  the  credit 
for  increasing  research  activities  per- 
manent and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
such  credit. 

S.  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihoutc,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  93,  a  bill  to  provide  that  services 
furnished  by  a  clinical  psychologist  in 
a  rural  health  cUnic  need  not  be  pro- 
vided under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
physician  in  order  to  qualify  for  cover- 
age under  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 


S.  104 

At>  the  request  of  Mr.  Imouyb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoTHiHAN],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kcrhy],  and  the 
Semftor  from  Alaska  [Mr.  STivsirs] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  104,  a 
bill  to  recognize  the  orgajiization 
known  as  the  National  Academies  of 
PnctAce. 

I  S.  133 

At  I  the  request  of  Mr.  Ikoute.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  123.  a  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
psychologist  services  are  (x>vered 
undo-  part  B  of  Medicare. 

S.  368 

Atlthe  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatoh]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
268.  a  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  child  adoption 
benefits  for  Federal  Government  em- 
ploy* 


S.  3S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humfhrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hat(Si]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
269.  a  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  child  adoption 
benefits  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Porcks. 

!  S.  370 

Atlthe  request  of  Mr.  HincFHRBY,  the 
namws  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hat(^].  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  270.  a  bill  to  provide  a  transition 
peri(|d  for  the  fuU  implementation  of 


the 


nonrecurring   adoption   expenses 


reim  >ursement  program. 

S.  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
328.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  39,  United 
Stat^  Code,  to  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  interest  on  over- 
due payments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.484 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
spontor  of  S.  454.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVi:  I  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
prov  de  for  part  C  program  to  furnish 
comi  rehensive  catastrophic  and  pre- 
ventwe  benefits  through  prepaid 
plans. 

8.  466 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatee,  his 
nam(  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
466,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  waiting 
period  before  the  sale,  delivery,  or 
transfer  of  a  handgun. 

S.  476 

At  j  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  (h>- 
sponsor  of  S.  476,  a  bill  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  new  or 
improved  programs  to  help  younger 
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persons  through  grants  to  the  States 
for  comn^unlty  planning,  services,  and 
training;^  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices an  (iperating  agency  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  Administration  on  Chil- 
dren, Tooth,  and  Families:  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Young  Atnericans. 

8.  814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KEmiBDY.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Bdichlgan 
[Mr.  Lev  n ]  was  added  as  cosponsor  of 
S.  514,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Job  Train- 
ing Act  t0  establish  an  incentive  bonus 
for  the  successful  placement  of  certain 
employable  dependent  individuals,  to 
provide  targeting  of  assistance  from 
certain  carryover  funds  for  such  indi- 
viduals, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  530 

At  the^  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  JoH)<sTON],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symhs]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  jof  S.  530,  a  bill  to  delay  for  1 
year  thej  changes  made  by  the  Tax 
Reform  ^ct  of  1986  in  the  taxable 
years  of  Certain  entities,  and  for  other 
purposes] 

I  S.  841 

At  the!  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stoinis],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley].  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby].  I  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [MrJ  LuGAR]  were  added  as  a  co- 
sponsors  pf  S.  541.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  to 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  the  same  procedur- 
al and  appeal  rights  with  respect  to 
certain  idverse  personnel  actions  as 
are  affo-ded  under  title  5.  United 
States  C(Kle.  to  Federal  employees  in 
the  compjetitive  services. 

S.  8T4 

request  of  Mr.  Hbcht.  the 

the  Senator   from   Nevada 

was  added  as  a  cosponsor 

a  bill  entitled  the  "Battle 

Pasture  Restoration  Act  of 


At  the 
name  of 
[Mr. 

of  S.  574, 
Mountaiii 
1987.' 


Red] 


At  the 
name  of 
[Mr. 

of  S.  575 
to  the 
Vegas. 


N^r 


S.  878 

request  of  Mr.  Hecht,  the 

the   Senator   from   Nevada 

Rki)>]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 

a  bill  to  convey  public  land 

Cktholic  Diocese  of  Reno/Las 


8.  604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Brq^vx]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  i04,  a  bill  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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8.  638 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  sulded  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  628,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore  the 
deduction  for  interest  on  educational 
loans. 

8.  70* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SmoNl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
709,  a  bill  to  impose  additional  sanc- 
tions against  Chile  unless  certain  con- 
ditions are  met. 

S.  718 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsxtnaga. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  718.  a  bill  to  eliminate 
discrimination  with  regard  to  mental 
illness  under  Medicare. 

S.  734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
734,  a  bill  to  extend  trade  adjustment 
assistance  to  workers  and  firms  in  the 
oil  and  gas  Industry  whose  services  or 
products  are  not  directly  competitive 
with  imports. 

8.  813 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  813.  a  bill  to  provide  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
homeless. 

S.  833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hecht.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  833.  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Nuclear  Waste  Transportation  Prohi- 
bition through  Urbanized  Areas  Act  of 
1987." 

8.  840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  840,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division  Association,  Inc. 

S.  861 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  851,  a  bill  to 
provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
States  offering  scholarships  to  finan- 
cially needy  students  from  certain 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  coun- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  858.  a  bill  to  establish 
the  title  of  States  in  certain  aban- 


doned shipwrecks,  and  for  other  pur- 


a887 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiBGLE].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye].  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus].  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
887,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  and  to  strength- 
en the  provisions  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  BM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  896.  a  bill  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  drawback  provisions  of 
section  313  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
certain  imports  of  raw  cane  sugar. 
SENATE  jonrr  rbsolutiom  1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  11. 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
Federal  balanced  budget. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  8» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
59.  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1987  as  "National 
Foster  Care  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR].  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McCXure],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  75,  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  August  2,  1987, 
through  August  8.  1987.  as  "National 
Podiatric  Medicine  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6.  con- 
(nirrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  vrith  respect  to 
the  denial  of  health  insurance  cover- 
age for  disabled  adopted  children. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLX7TION  S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  QuAYLE]  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 9.  concurrent  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  display  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  POW/BfIA  flag  in 
the  Capitol  Rotimda. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Sentor  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  20,  con- 
current resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  funding  for  the  voca- 
tional education  program  should  not 
be  eliminated. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  30.  con- 
(nirrent  resolution  to  endorse  the  na- 
tional certification  of  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in 
the  United  States. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 35.  conciurent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  imposition  of  charges  for  out- 
patient care  provided  in  medical  facili- 
ties of  the  uniformed  services  to  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
dependents  of  retired  members,  and 
dependents  of  members  serving  on 
active  duty. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 174.  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  condemning  the 
Soviet-C^ban  buildup  in  Angola  and 
the  severe  human  rights  violations  of 
the  Marxist  regime  in  Angola. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  182— AU- 
THORIZING REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
CIL 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  182 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of  James  J.  Tayoun 
V.  Thomas  M.  Foglietta,  et  aL,  No.  80-3778, 
pending  in  the  United  States  District  Covzt 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  plaintiff  has  caused  the  Oerk  of  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  issue  a  deposition  subpoena, 
F.S.  87-0079,  to  Senator  Jesse  Helms; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(aK2)  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act, 
2  U.S.C.  ti288b(a)  and  288c(aX2)  (1982), 
the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  repre- 
sent Members  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
subpoenas  issued  to  them  in  their  official  or 
representative  capacities:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Oninael 
is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Helms  in 
the  case  of  Tayoun  v.  Foglietta,  et  al 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
committee  on  small  business 
Mr.    BUMPERS.    Mr.    President,    I 
would    like    to    announce    that    the 
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Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
hold  a  fiiU  conmilttee  hearing  on 
Thtmday.  April  23.  1987.  at  9:30  ajn. 
to  examine  the  issues  related  to  the 
cost  and  availability  of  health  care 
benefits  for  small  businesses  and  their 
employees  as  well  as  proposals  for  fed- 
erally funded  mandated  health  bene- 
fits. The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room 
'428A  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  Fy>r  fiulher  information. 
please  call  John  Ball,  the  committee 
staff  director  at  234-5175  or  Elizabeth 
Gobs,  of  Senator  BtniFER's  personal 
staff  at  224-4843. 

SPKIAL  CmmTTB  Olf  AGIHG 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
has  scheduled  its  first  field  hearing  of 
the  100th  Congress  mtitled,  "The  Cat- 
astrtqihlc  State  of  Catastrophic 
Health  Care  Coverage."  for  Thursday. 
April  16. 1987  in  Birmingham.  AL. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  in  room 
138— Court  Room  No.  2,  at  the  U.S. 
Federal  Court  House  on  5th  Avenue 
North  from  9:00  ajn.  to  12  noon.  The 
hearing  wiU  be  chaired  by  committee 
member.  Senator  Richahi)  Shelbt. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to 
highlight  the  current  major  gaps  in 
public  and  private  health  insurance 
coverage  of  expenses  associated  with 
catastrophic  illnesses  and  to  examine 
possible  approaches  to  dealing  with 
this  problem. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact BCax  Rlchtman,  staff  director  at 
(202)  224-5364  or  LesUe  Ludwick  or 
Trida  Primrose  of  Senator  Shelby's 
staff  at  (202)  224-5744. 


ADTHORrry  porcommittees 

TO  MEET 

COmilTTIB  ON  LAKHI  AHD  RUMAH  RESOnRCKS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  April  2. 
1987.  at  10  ajn.  to  hold  a  \  executive 
session  for  pending  comnJttee  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrXTKS  OH  THE  COHSTITUTIOM 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  April  2.  1987.  at  2  p.m.. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  558.  Fair  Hous- 
ing Amendment  Act  of  1987. 

The  PRESn^ING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SILKT  COmaTTB  ON  tNTKLUGKNCX 

Mr.  BTRD.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  April  2.  1987.  at 


2:3(1  p.m.  to  resume  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  intelligence 
conlmunlty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  COMMITTEE  ON  nNANCE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  2. 1987.  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  comparison  of  the  major 
tra4e  bills. 

le  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  With- 
outlobjectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 
coifMirrxz  oh  banking,  rodsing,  and  otiban 

AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiilinous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
Apiil  2.  1987.  at  3  p.m.  to  mark  up  S. 
810i  a  bill  to  authorize  housing  assist- 
ance for  homeless  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies; and  to  vote  on  the  nominations 
of:  Alfred  J.  Fleischer,  of  Missouri,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  tjhe  National  Corporation  of  Hous- 
ing; Partnerships;  and  Thomas  J. 
Henley,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a  member 
of  tyie  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Secu- 
rities Investor  Protection  Corporation, 
le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out jobjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

>MMrTTKE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unahimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  April  2.  1987. 
at  9;30  ajn..  to  hold  hearings  on  pro- 
pos^  legislation  relating  to  the  Gov- 
em|nent's  role  in  economic  competi- 
tiveness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUacOMMITTEE  ON  TECRNOLOGY  AND  TRE  LAW 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unahimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Technology  and  the  Law  of 
the'  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  April  2,  1987.  at  9:45 
ajn.,  to  have  a  markup  on  S.  442.  the 
Semiconductor  Chip  Protection  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
outjobjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PATENTS,  COPTRIGHTS.  AND 
I  TRADEMARKS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
un^ilmous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents.  Copyrights  and 
lemarks  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Ju(ficlary.  be  authorized  to  meet 
duiing  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Apnl  2.  1987.  at  10  a.m..  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  copyright  issues  presented 
by  digital  audio  tape. 

T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out! objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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suBcoMKirrEx  oh  antitrust,  monopolies, 

AND  business  rights 

Mr.  ^TRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sulx»m- 
mittee  on  Antitrust,  Monopolies,  and 
Business  Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  2,  1987,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  |on  corporate  takeovers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeption.  it  is  so  ordered. 
I 

SUBCOM  tOTTEE  ON  INTERHATIOHAL  FINANCE 
AND  MONETARY  POUCT 

Mr.  IiTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee pn  International  Finance  and 
Monetary  Policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Ije  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  April 
2.  1987,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  conduct  over- 
sight hMj-ings  on  Third  World  debt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  AND 
ALLIAN(K  DEFENSE  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  DE- 
FEH8E  INDUSTRY  AHD  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee m  Conventional  Forces  and  Al- 
liance Defense  jointly  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Industry  and 
Technology,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  April  2.  1987.  at  2  p.m.  in 
open  session  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  Department's  efforts  to  Implement 
basellnliig.  defense  enterprise  pro- 
grams ind  milestone  authorizations 
for  major  acquisition  programs,  in 
review  of  S.  864,  the  Department  of 
Defensd  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1948  and  fiscal  year  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOIOfnTEE  OH  8TRETEGIC  FORCES  AND 
NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee pn  Strategic  Forces  and  Nucle- 
ar Deterrence  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  April  2,  1987  at  9  a.m.  in 
closed  session  to  receive  additional  tes- 
timony regso'ding  the  B-IB  aircraft  in 
review  of  S.  864.  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  19fii9  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorizadon  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  EInergy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  be  authorized 
to  mee^  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  On  Thursday,  April  2.  1987.  at  9 
ajn.  Oversight  hearing  to  receive  testi- 
mony concerning  the  clean  coal  tech- 
nology program. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  NUTRITION  AND 
IHVESTIGATIOHS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  April  2.  1987,  at  2  p.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  728  and  S.  812, 
bills  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the 
homeless. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  ALBER  FAMILT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  plight  of  the  Alber 
family.  Solomon  Alber,  his  wife  Evan- 
gellna  and  their  two  children  Mark 
and  Ilya  have  been  trying  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  past  13 
years.  Their  requests  continue  to  l)e 
denied.  I  have  written  an  appeal  to 
Soviet  General  Secretary  Gorbachev, 
urging  him  to  allow  the  Alber  family 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  My  letter  is 
part  of  a  nationwide  effort  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  continuing  problems 
facing  refusenik  families.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  this  effort  by  "adopt- 
ing" the  Alber  family.  This  "adoption" 
program  is  designed  to  continue  to 
apply  pressure  on  Soviet  leaders  to 
allow  the  Albers  and  thousands  of 
Soviet  refuseniks  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  President,  Solomon  Alber,  a  55- 
year-old  mathematician  and  physicist, 
was  director  of  the  Mathematics  Lab 
Institute  of  Chemical  Physics  in  the 
Academy  of  Science.  His  wife  Elvange- 
lina  was  employed  as  a  pathologist. 
When  the  Alber  family  applied  for  a 
visa  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Solomon  was  demoted  and 
Evangelina  lost  her  job. 

On  Jime  23,  1976.  the  New  Tork 
Times  reported  that  then  15-year-old 
Mark  had  become  the  target  of  an  of- 
ficially inspired  campaign  of  threats 
and  violence.  He  was  beaten  up  by 
schoolmates— once  into  unconscious- 
ness. 

On  December  23,  1986.  Solomon  was 
summoned  to  the  Ministry  of  Forelgr 
Affairs  to  meet  with  a  spokesman  of 
Foreign  Minister  Eduard  Sheverdnaze. 
He  told  Solomon  that  Soviet  leaders 
had  decided  not  to  give  visas  to  his 
family.  The  stated  reason:  Although 
Solomon  was  not  in  contact  with  any 
"secrets."  it  is  possible  that  he  might 
have  acquired  some  secrets  during  all 
of  his  life  experience. 

During  this  same  time  period.  Mark, 
now  25  yesirs  old  and  a  computer  pro- 
grammer, began  to  be  harassed  at  his 
Job   and   threatened   with    dismissal. 


The  family  will  appeal  his  case  in  the 
Soviet  courts.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  he  will  be  dismissed.  If  dismissed, 
he  will  have  3  months  to  get  a  job.  If 
he  does  not  find  work,  he  may  be 
jailed  on  charges  of  parasitism. 

The  official  anti-Semitism  and  the 
cultural  and  religious  repression  which 
the  Albers  and  thousands  of  others 
like  them  face  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
cruel  and  grinding  challenge  to  the 
•spirit.  Thousands  of  those  who  try  to 
secure  their  freedom  by  emigrating 
are  staunchly  denied  that  universal 
human  right.  They  are  routinely  pe- 
nalized for  continuing  to  seek  to  exer- 
cise this  right.  Recent  changes  in  the 
Soviet  emigration  policies  which,  os- 
tensibly reflect  a  new  openness,  or 
glasnot,  have  not  yet  resulted  In  fewer 
restrictions  on  emigration  for  religious 
or  humanitarian  reaisons. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  rejoiced  in  the 
recent  release  of  prisoners  of  con- 
science like  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
Turi  Crlov.  However,  we  must  never 
forget  that  for  every  individual  who  is 
finally  allowed  to  emigrate,  there  are 
hundreds— thousands  of  others  who 
are  denied  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Jewish  emigration  from 
the  Soviet  Union  fell  to  its  lowest  level 
during  1986  since  the  1960's. 

The  Albers.  for  13  years,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  Intimidation  and  per- 
secution which,  tragically,  are  a 
normal  byproduct  of  attempting  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
my  hope  that  Mr.  Alber  and  his  family 
will  soon  be  able  to  achieve  the  goal 
they  have  sought  for  13  years:  To  es- 
tablish a  home  where  they  can  pursue 
their  chosen  careers  and  where  they 
are  free  to  practice  their  religion.  I 
will  continue  to  do  what  I  can  to 
secure  this  goal  in  the  weeks  ahead.* 


SUPERCONDUCTOR 
TECHNOLOGT 

•  Mr.  DURENBE31GER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, earlier  this  week  I  introduced  S. 
880.  the  Superconductivity  Competi- 
tion Act  of  1987.  My  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  encourage  corporation  be- 
tween the  Federal  CJovemment  and 
the  private  sector  in  the  research,  de- 
velopment, and  production  of  super- 
conductors and  their  applications.  As 
was  reported  in  the  April  6  cover  story 
of  Business  Week,  we  are  witnessing  a 
scientific  revolution  in  the  develop- 
ment of  superconductive  materials 
that  will  affect  every  aspect  of  our 
future  lives.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  read  about  this  technological  break- 
through; therefore,  I  ask  to  print  the 
text  of  the  Business  Week  article  in 
the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 


[Prom  Business  Week.  Apr.  6,  1987] 
"Our  Life  Has  Crahged":  Tre  Ligrtbulb. 

THE    TRAHSISTOR— Now    TRE   SUPERCOHDUC- 
TOR  REVOLUTIOH 

With  the  poise  of  Harry  Houdini,  Bertram 
Batlogg  reaches  into  his  coat  pocket. 
Slowly,  he  draws  out  a  piece  of  flexible 
green  tape  and  holds  it  aloft.  There  is  si- 
lence. Then  gasps  and  exclamations  ripple 
through  the  crowd.  "I  think  our  life  has 
changed."  says  Batlogg,  who  heads  solid- 
state  materials  research  at  AT&T  Bell  Lab- 
oratories. The  3,500  physicists  Jamming  the 
ballroom  and  surrounding  haUways  at  the 
New  York  Hilton  burst  into  shouts  and  ap- 
plause. 

The  simple  tape  that  Batlogg  brandished 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Physical  Society  on  Mar.  18  was  indeed  the 
pennant  of  a  technological  revolution.  Be- 
cause it  can  conduct  electricity  with  no 
power  losses  to  resistance,  the  tape  material 
promises  to  have  an  enormous  technologi- 
cal—and economic— impact.  Such  so-called 
superconductors  could  speed  the  way  to  a 
quantum  leap  In  both  electrical  and  elec- 
tronic technology. 

A  torrent  of  developments  is  pointing  to 
applications  ranging  from  superf ast  comput- 
ers to  trains  that  float  on  magnetic  fields, 
from  less  costly  power  generation  and  trans- 
mission to  fusion  energy.  Although  it  may 
take  20  years  liefore  the  full  potential  of 
these  laboratory  discoveries  is  realized,  the 
economic  impact  could  be  enormous.  Some 
scientists  compare  the  importance  of  these 
advances  in  superconductors  to  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  transistor.  But  to  Jack  S.  Kilby, 
co-inventor  of  the  integrated  circuit,  that's 
an  understatement.  "This  is  much  broader," 
he  says.  "It  could  impact  almost  every- 
thing." 

The  normally  staid  physicists  at  the  New 
York  meeting  apparently  agreed.  Ldke  rock 
music  fans  waiting  to  get  into  a  concert,  the 
crowd  began  gathering  for  what  they 
dubbed  the  "Woodstock  of  physics"  2H 
hours  ahead  of  time.  When  the  doors 
opened  for  a  hastily  scheduled  7:30  p.m.  ses- 
sion on  superconductivity,  scientists  shoved 
and  Jostled  each  other  for  the  1,150  seats. 
The  rest  craned  to  hear  from  the  hallways 
or  watched  on  video  monitors  outside.  "I 
came  to  see  history,"  declared  one  scientist 
as  he  elbowed  his  way  to  a  seat.  He  wasn't 
disappointed.  More  than  50  researchers  re- 
ported brand-new  experimental  results.  Sev- 
eral revealed  information  phoned  in  from 
their  laboratories  just  hours  earlier.  With 
only  five  minutes  allocated  to  each,  the  ses- 
sion ran  until  3  a.m. 

The  advances  have  been  a  long  time 
coming.  In  1911,  Dutch  scientist  Heike 
Onnes  first  observed  that  some  metals 
became  superconductive  when  cooled  to 
almost  absolute  zero— the  point  at  which  all 
motion  of  atoms  ceases.  That  opened  tanta- 
lizing prospects  for  huge  markets.  But  the 
only  way  to  get  near  that  ultra-cold  temper- 
ature of  -459F— or  zero  on  the  Kelvin  scale 
that  scientists  prefer— was  cooling  with 
costly  liquid  helium. 

CHASIHG  THE  GRAIL 

So  the  search  began  for  materials  that 
would  exhibit  superconductivity  at  warmer 
temperatures.  The  effort,  however,  was  slow 
and  discouraging.  In  1941.  scientists  discov- 
ered alloys  of  niobium  that  became  super- 
conductive at  15K.  By  1973  the  best  super- 
conductor operated  at  23K— warm  enough 
to  make  a  few  applications,  such  as  magnets 
for  medical  Imaging,  economical.  But  this 
was  far  from  the  physicists'  Holy  Ormll  of 
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bi  Jmt  the  lut  four  months,  however,  re- 
seaidien  In  the  UjB..  Europe,  Japvi.  and 
Cbtam  diumed  out  a  stunning  set  oi  disoov- 
erlea.  Tbey  created  a  group  of  materials 
that  beeome  superoooductors  at  tempera- 
tures that  can  be  achieved  with  tnexpoisive 
Uqold  nitrogen.  That  made  frigid  supercon- 
dueton  red-hot  "It's  the  most  ezdtlng  de- 
Tdopment  In  physics  for  decades,"  declares 
NeO  W.  Aaberoft.  dlreetor  of  the  Laboratory 
of  Atomic  *  Solid  State  Physics  at  ComeU 
UBivaslty.  "The  pace  of  discoveries  can 
hardly  be  matched."  And  the  dream  of 
room-tonperature  materials  Is  no  longer  un- 
thinkable. "We^re  knocked  down  barriers 
and  removed  our  blinders  about  what's  pos- 
stUe."  says  Paul  A.  Fleury.  director  of  the 
physical  reaeardi  lab  at  ATA^  BeU  Labe. 

No  one.  least  of  all  K.  Alex  Mailer,  a  phys- 
idat  from  Intematianal  Business  Machines 
Corp.'*  Zurich  research  laboratories,  expect- 
ed the  barriers  to  higher-temperature  super- 
comhictorB  to  tumUe  so  qui<^ly.  It  was 
MaUer  who  set  off  the  current  research 
rash  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  with  the 
discovery  of  a  superconducting  oxide  of 
copper.  Hunched  in  a  chair  during  a  lull  in 
the  New  York  meeting,  the  S9-year-old 
If  oiler  seems  tU  at  ease  with  the  attention 
he  Is  getting.  "It  was  no  unexpected."  he 
says  quietly,  stroking  his  beard. 

Moller  holds  the  prestigious  post  of  IBM 
Fellow,  which  frees  the  company's  distin- 
guished scientists  to  pursue  projects  of  their 
own  duxMtng.  With  the  freedom  to  explore, 
MaUer  took  a  cue  from  research  in  the  VS. 
and  Rrance  to  examine  a  litUe-known  group 
of  oxides  mntalning  copper  and  nickel.  Nor- 
mally insulators,  the  materials  had  dis- 
played some  intriguing  metallic  properties. 
So  for  nearly  three  yean.  Mailer  and  his 
colleague.  J.  Qeorg  Bednorz.  mixed 
hundreds  of  compounds  and  tested  them 
for  signs  of  superconductivity.  In  January. 
19M.  they  measured  superconductivity  at  a 
record-breaking  30K  in  an  oxide  c<mtaining 
lanthanum,  bariiun.  and  copper.  Mailer, 
who  expected  a  rise  of  several  degrees  at 
beat,  was  incredulous. 

Bednon.  a  former  student  of  Mailer's,  was 
so  excited  he  wanted  to  report  the  results 
immediately.  But  MOller  refused.  The  histo- 
ry of  superconductor  research  Is  littered 
with  unsubstantiated  claims  and  the  tar- 
nished reputations  of  the  scientists  who 
made  them.  Fearful  that  liis  peers  would  de- 
nounce the  results,  he  Insisted  on  additional 
tests.  "I  didn't  want  to  ridiculize  myself. "  he 
recalls. 

Only  after  they  had  confirmed  their  find- 
ings did  MOller  and  Bednorz  publish  a 
paper.  And  then  many  VA  scientists  missed 
the  paper  when  it  was  published  last  April 
because  MOller  chose  a  German  Journal  not 
widely  read  in  the  VA  Some  who  did  read  it 
doubted  the  findings  "I  Just  couldn't  take 
the  Claims  seriously,"  says  one  physicist 
who  now  regrets  his  skepticism. 

THZ  COLD  RUSH 

By  fall,  however,  a  handful  of  research 
teams  was  experimenting  with  Mailer's 
compound.  In  December,  reports  discussed 
at  a  Boston  scientific  meeting  created  a  sen- 
sation. Mailer's  work  had  been  confirmed  by 
a  Tokyo  University  research  team  led  by 
Shoji  Tanaka  and  another  group  at  the  Unl- 
venity  of  Houstm  headed  by  physics  pro- 
fessor Chlng-Wu  "Paul"  Chu.  Immediately, 
scientists  at  more  than  a  dozen  labs,  indud- 
taig  ATA^.  Argonne  National  Laboratory, 


and  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley, laegan  experiments  on  the  substance. 

It  was  easy  to  Jump  on  the  research  band- 
wagtm:  The  promising  oxides  can  be 
whipped  up  in  the  chemistry  lab  of  any 
Junior  college.  Simply  grind  the  chemicals 
with  a  mortar  and  pestle  and  heat  them  in  a 
furnace.  Regrind  the  result,  press  it  Into 
pellefs.  and  heat  It  again  with  oxygen.  So  by 
the  ^d  of  December,  researchers  at  AT&T, 
the  fTniverslty  of  Tokyo,  the  Institute  of 
Phytjcs.  Academla  Sinlca  in  Beijing,  and  the 
Univirslty  of  Houston  announced  they  had 
cooked  up  oxides  ttiat  smashed  Mailer's 
recoil. 

The  scientists  have  been  at  it  ever  since. 
Chu  and  his  close-knit  team  of  six  pushed 
the  temperature  of  MUller's  oxide  to  52.3K. 
"But  I  knew  we  wouldn't  go  higher  unless 
we  found  a  new  material,"  Chu  says. 

So  he  decided  to  substitute  another  ele- 
mentf  called  yttrium,  for  the  lanthanum  In 
MOlltr's  oxide.  Working  with  University  of 
Alabgma  scientists  under  Wu-Maw  Kuen, 
the  itesearchers  soon  recorded  signs  of  su- 
perconductivity at  a  torrid  lOOK  in  that 
oxidci.  "But  we  came  back  the  next  day,  and 
it  had  disappeared,"  recalls  the  45-year-old 
Chu.  The  researchers  began  an  intense  cat- 
and-mouse  game  with  the  material,  trying 
to  stgbilize  the  superconducting  properties 
at  that  high  temper&ttu«. 

The  team  tested  dozens  of  recipes  with 
little  success,  but  Chu's  optimism  never 
flagged.  'He  always  looks  on  the  bright 
side,"  says  Pei-Hemg  Hor.  one  of  his  Tai- 
wanese-bom colleagues.  By  early  February 
the  warn  scored:  The  researchers  found  a 
stable  compound  that  was  superconductive 
at  9|K,  well  above  the  temperature  at 
whlci  inexpensive  liquid  nitrogen  could  be 
used  lor  cooling. 

i"SCIEIICK  SUPERSTAR." 
kept  mum  for  two  weeks,  but  rumors 
quietly  lifted  the  veU  of  secrecy.  Research- 
ers tt  IBM.  AT&T,  and  the  University  of 
Califamia  at  Berkeley  immediately  set  out 
to  discover  the  secret  ingredient.  "Chu  ran 
the  four  minute  mile  in  superconductivity," 
declares  James  E.  Shirber,  manager  of  solid- 
state  physics  at  Sandia  National  Laborato- 
ry. "He  broke  the  barrier  to  liquid  nitro- 
gen." When  the  news  got  out,  Chu  earned 
the  nickname  "Science  Superstar"  from  his 
staff. 

Th^t  could  prove  to  be  an  elusive  title. 
Witt4n  weeks  Tanaka,  Z.X.  Zhao  from  the 
Institute  of  Physics  in  Beijing,  AT&T,  and 
IBM  were  pacing  Chu.  By  substituting  still 
other  elements  such  as  calcium  and  luteti- 
um  they  concocted  a  dozen  different  oxides 
that  become  superconductors  above  90K. 

With  so  many  teams  after  the  ultimate  su- 
perconductor and  the  prizes  it  might  bring— 
perhgps  even  a  Nobel— the  tension  among 
key  researchers  is  becoming  almost  palpa- 
ble. At  the  Physical  Sodety  meeting  in  New 
Tor^  the  sdentists  assiduously  noted  the 
date*  when  they  observed  high  tempera- 
turest  developed  compounds,  or  completed 
other  ground-breaking  work.  "Everyone  Is 
writing  history  to  make  themselves  look 
bett^,"  observes  one  physicist. 

At  a  press  conference  during  the  meeting, 
Tanaka  claimed  the  Japanese  were  first  to 
expeflment  on  certain  compounds.  Chu 
JumOed  up  to  add  that  his  lab,  too,  was 
working  on  the  same  compotmds  at  that 
date.  Such  incidents  are  "Just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg,"  says  Chu.  Although  Chu  and 
Tanaka  used  to  compare  work,  the  commu- 
nicatton  stopped  once  Chu  began  experi- 
ments on  yttrium. 
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"It's  frai  itlc,  mass  hysteria."  says  Paul  M. 
Grant,  ma  [lager  of  magnetism  and  collective 
phenomei^  at  IBM's  Almaden  Research 
Center  In  San  Jose,  Calif.  "Everyone's  ex- 
hausted." Orant,  whose  weeks  of  midnight 
research  sessions  resulted  In  the  Identifica- 
tion of  the  structure  of  one  of  the  oxides, 
has  the  dark  cirdes  under  tils  eyes  to  prove 
It.  And  the  research  is  progressing  so  rapid- 
ly that  It  has  outstripped  the  usual  chan- 
nels of  scientific  communication.  At  Physi- 
cal Reviett  Letter*,  the  leading  physics  Jour- 
nal, more  than  50  superconducting  research 
pi4>ers  await  publication.  "Recently'  in  this 
field  now  means  two  days  ago,"  says  M. 
Brian  Maple,  professor  of  physics  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Sui  Diego. 

GETTING  PRACTICAL 

The  rac<  to  push  superconducting  materi- 
als out  of  the  lab  has  barely  begun,  howev- 
er. Just  because  a  substance  loses  its  electri- 
cal resistance  when  it's  dipped  in  a  cold,  liq- 
uefied gas  does  not  mean  it  will  be  much 
good  in  tl)e  real  world.  To  be  practical,  su- 
perconductors have  to  be  fashioned  Into 
wires,  cores  of  magnets,  and  the  thin  coat- 
ings that  form  the  fotmdatlon  of  computer 
circuits.  Akid  the  materials,  which  are  basi- 
cally ceramics,  are  brittle— and  fragile.  "It  Is 
a  long  road  between  discovery  and  use  of 
the  devices,"  says  Robert  J.  Cava,  a  chemist 
at  BeU  Labs. 

But  scientists  already  are  pulling  off  the 
basic  developments  that  lay  the  founda- 
talon  for  commercial  applications.  One  key 
finding  is  that  the  materials  may  make  pos- 
sible the  inoet  powerfiil  electromagnets  ever 
buUt.  Teste  at  Westlnghouse  and  AT&T  in- 
dicate that  the  new  superconductors  can 
withstand;  magnetic  fields  up  to  10  times 
greater  thiui  those  possible  with  such  mate- 
rials as  niobium.  That  could  open  the  way 
to  such  applications  as  tiny  but  extremely 
powerful  electrical  motors  and  higher  reso- 
lution medical  Imaging  machines. 

By  March,  both  IBM  and  Stanford  Uni- 
versity had  used  tectmiques  common  in  the 
semiconductor  Industry  to  produce  a  super- 
conducting thin  film  ttiat  could  be  used  in 
computers.  At  Stanford.  Theodore  H.  Ge- 
balle,  a  professor  of  applied  physics,  fash- 
ioned a  ftlm  Into  a  prototype  device  that 
might  be  {an  ultrahlghspeed  data  pathway 
between  ^mputer  chips.  An  AT&T  team 
that  included  Bertram  Batlogg  and  ceramist 
David  Jotinson  used  ceramic  processing 
technologir  to  make  its  tape  and  small 
donut-shaped  magnets.  Japan's  Fujikura 
Ltd.  and  Sumitomo  EHectric  Industries  Ltd. 
have  made  prototype  superconducting 
wires. 

The  pn^ject  of  high-temperature  super- 
conductors shooting  out  of  the  laboratory 
has  scientists  lusting  nearly  as  much  after 
potential  profits  as  scientific  prizes.  Just  as 
semiconductor  tectmology  created  Silicon 
Valley,  the  new  superconductors  may  well 
create  an  "Oxide  Valley."  Already,  some  re- 
searchers <are  talking  about  starting  compa- 
nies. And  [Henry  Kolm,  who  left  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  to  found  a 
company  to  develop  superconductivity  ap- 
plicationsla  decade  ago,  believes  the  new 
oxides  will  open  the  door  to  ventiure  capital. 
"People  didn't  consider  helium  practical." 
he  says,  liquid  nitrogen  cooling,  however, 
"is  not  faa  from  frooen-food  technology." 

But  Jusi  who  owns  the  rights  to  the  new 
technology  promises  to  be  a  major  muddle. 
The  U.S.  Patent  Office  is  already  sifting 
ttirough  dozens  of  applications  on  every- 
thing f  roin  the  structure  of  oxides  to  manu- 
facturing processes  and  devices.  IBM  and 


AT&T  both  contend  they  have  claims  for 
broad  patent  protection,  but  "It  may  be 
some  time  before  we  find  out  who  has  the 
rights."  admits  George  Indig.  a  patent  attor- 
ney at  AT&T.  Observers  are  predicting 
messy  shootouts  in  the  courts. 

The  rush  of  discoveries  also  leaves  physi- 
cists with  some  loose  ends.  For  one  thing, 
they  can't  fully  explain  why  the  oxides  are 
such  superior  superconductors.  "It  may  be 
several  years  before  we  know  what's  going 
on,  but  there  may  be  no  theoretical  limit  to 
how  Ugh  the  temperature  can  go."  says 
Robert  Schreiffer,  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  who 
won  a  Nobel  for  developing  a  theory  of  su- 
perconductivity. Indeed,  by  the  time  the 
New  York  meeting  broke  up,  labs  in  the  U.S. 
and  Europe  had  reported  signs  of  supercon- 
ductivity well  above  lOOK. 

Such  reports  are  spurring  a  frenzy  of  ac- 
tivity in  Chu's  Houston  laboratory.  Shoes 
are  scattered  under  desks,  and  Jackets  and 
shirts  are  hung  in  comers,  as  the  research- 
ers work  around  the  clock.  The  full-sized  re- 
frigerator is  crammed  with  Chinese  take-out 
food.  "When  you  are  No.  1,  you  always  have 
to  work  to  keep  it,"  says  Hor.  "You  hardly 
sleep."  And  Chu  has  his  sights  clearly  on 
another  record— I25K.  By  mid-ldarch 
rumors  were  circulating  that  he  might  be 
dose.  "Will  history  repeat  itself?  Who  can 
tell,"  say  Chu  grinning. 

Thx  Uhitkd  States  Has  the  Aovarcxs.  But 

Japah  Mat  Havk  thx  Asvaitiagi 
When  a  Houston  laboratory  announced  a 
major  advance  in  superconductivity  re- 
search in  February,  Japan  Inc.  wasted  no 
time.  Its  Ministry  of  International  Trade  & 
Industry  immediately  began  assembling  a 
consortium  of  government,  industry,  and 
university  researchers.  A  Mm  offidal  de- 
scribes the  ministry's  goal  with  missionary 
zeal:  to  exploit  the  "fantastic  world  of 
future  Industries"  promised  by  new  materi- 
als that  conduct  electricity  with  virtually  no 
loss  of  power. 

Both  leading  U.8.  universities  and  major 
industrial  companies  such  as  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.  and  American 
Telephone  &  Telegr««)h  Co.  are  playing  a 
pioneering  role  in  the  spectacular  sdentific 
advances.  But  some  experts  fear  that  the 
Japanese  ability  to  organize  their  research 
into  a  program  with  strong  commercial 
goals  could  give  them  the  edge  in  moving 
the  research  out  of  the  laboratory. 

At  the  moment,  declaring  a  winner  In  the 
superconductivity  race  is  premature.  But 
leaders  of  the  nation's  sdence  establlsh- 
ment  marvel  at  the  speed  of  MITI's  action. 
"I  wouldn't  call  what  they  have  done  omi- 
nous, but  it  certainly  is  a  sign  of  intensify- 
ing aggressiveness,"  sajrs  Roland  W. 
Schmltt,  General  Electric  Co.'s  chief  sden- 
tist  and  chairman  of  the  National  Science 
Board.  Adds  Carl  H.  Rosner,  president  of  In- 
termagnetlcs  General  Corp.:  "The  Japanese 
have  long  recognized  the  tremendous  poten- 
tial of  superconductivity,  whereas  the 
people  in  this  country  have  been  very  short- 
sighted." 

HXA]>-SCKATCHniO 

No  one  government  agency  coordinates 
U.S.  attempts  to  exploit  the  new  science. 
Nor  does  anyone  know  precisely  how  much 
the  U.S.  spends  on  superconductivity  re- 
search. But  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, which  funded  much  of  the  recent  U.S. 
research,  estimates  that  federal  agencies  are 
tunneling  at  least  %&  million  a  year  to  uni- 
versities. 


American  sdentists  and  industrialists 
share  the  assumption  that,  as  In  the  past, 
the  U.S.  system  doesn't  need  a  push  from 
the  government  to  bring  innovative  technol- 
ogies to  market.  "The  discoveries  have  been 
so  spectacular  that  the  level  of  activity  is 
enormous  In  every  laboratory  in  the  U.S. 
with  any  capability  In  superconductivity," 
argues  Schmltt.  And  Frank  Press,  president 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  notes 
that  a  surprising  amount  of  the  academic 
work  is  aimed  at  applications  of  the  new 
knowledge,  such  as  thin  superconducting 
films  for  computer  chips. 

But  not  everyone  is  satisfied.  Chlng-Wu 
"Paul"  Chu,  the  University  of  Houston 
physicist  who  is  the  leading  U.S.  supercon- 
ductivity researcher  at  the  moment,  thinks 
more  action  is  needed  to  meet  the  combined 
weight  of  Japan's  governmental,  financial, 
and  industrial  resources.  "We  cannot  afford 
not  to  move  the  same  way  as  the  Japanese," 
he  says.  "We  really  have  to  have  a  coordi- 
nated effort  tills  time."  In  between  those 
standing  pat  and  the  activists,  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  Just  scratching  their  beads. 
"Maybe."  says  one  official  half-JoUngly, 
"wliat  we  ought  to  do  is  have  some  kind  of 
conference  to  see  what  we  ought  to  do." 

"riBST  WIDOXT." 

But  one  aggressive  government  sdence  ad- 
ministrator is  not  waiting.  James  A.  lonson. 
the  astrophysicist  who  heads  the  Office  of 
Innovative  Science  &  Technology  for  the 
Pentagon's  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Or- 
ganization, is  already  busy  forming  his  own 
consortium.  He  has  lined  up  an  unnamed 
university,  a  federal  research  laboratory, 
and  a  handful  of  small  companies.  lonson's 
consortium  will  have  a  specific  target;  vastly 
Improved  space-based  infrared  sensors  for 
detecting  enemy  missiles.  "My  concern  Is 
that  if  we  don't  pull  the  science  Into  a  tech- 
nology fact,  we're  going  to  be  beaten  to  the 
punch,"  says  lonson.  "I  think  we've  got  to 
build  the  first  widget." 

Early  proof  that  the  science  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  product  might,  as  lonson 
hopes,  be  enough  to  spur  vigorous  develop- 
ment. But  there  are  no  guarantees.  Even  in 
the  basic  science,  the  international  competi- 
tion is  fierce,  and  other  nations  are  already 
scrambling  hard  for  products  because  the 
potential  payoffs  appear  to  be  so  great.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  signs  that  the  time 
from  discovery  to  application  may  be  excep- 
tionally short. 

Superconductivity  is  likely  to  be  a  severe 
test  of  the  highly  Individualistic  American 
system.  Even  as  basic  findings  are  still  pour- 
ing out  of  the  laboratories,  the  stark  reality 
of  the  competitive  marketplace  looms.  And 
lonson'j  embryonic  consortium  Is  no  match 
for  Mm's  directed  Japanese  effort.  In  this 
case,  the  U.S.  may  have  to  consider  imitat- 
ing Japan  for  a  change. 

Thx  Nkw  World  or  SuPXRCoiisucnvrrT 
Inexhaustible,  cheap  energy  from  fusion, 
desktop  computers  as  powerful  as  today's 
number-cnmchers.  trains  that  fly  above 
their  rails  at  airplane  speeds— all  suddenly 
have  taken  a  giant  step  doser  to  reality.  But 
while  scientists  developing  a  new  breed  of 
"warm"  superconductors  are  planting  the 
seeds  of  an  almost  Utopian  tomorrow.  It  will 
be  up  to  engineers  to  reap  the  harvest. 

That  won't  happen  overnight.  The  novel 
materials  that  researchers  are  churning  out 
in  laboratories  still  have  to  be  transferred  to 
the  factory  floor.  Significant  hurdles  must 
be  cleared  before  an  experimental  circuit 
for  a  superconducting  computer  can  t>e 
turned  Into  mass-produced  clilpe.  A  small 


sample  of  wire  Is  a  long  way  from  cables 
that  wiU  span  the  nation. 

Even  in  the  fleet-footed  electronics  busi- 
ness, it  WiU  probably  be  1990  before  full- 
fledged  products  show  up.  For  electrical 
utUities.  it  could  take  10  to  20  years  before 
the  revolutionary  new  superocHMluctors 
made  a  meaningful  Impact  cm  power  distri- 
bution. The  challenge  of  scaling  up  lab  re- 
sults "could  be  formidable,"  cautions  Paul 
M.  Grant,  manager  of  magnetics  research 
for  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 

SCOTCH  AMD  WATXR 

UntU  now,  superconductivity  has  been 
limited  to  a  few  applications  because  the 
materials  available  had  to  be  cooled  to  ex- 
traordinarily frigid  temperatures  with  ex- 
pensive liquid  helium.  "Liquid  helium  costs 
about  the  same  as  Scotch,"  say  Walter  L. 
Robb,  senior  vice-president  for  corporate  re- 
search and  development  at  General  Electric 
Co.  Liquid  nitrogen  is  10%  as  costly— rough- 
ly on  a  par  with  bottled  water.  And  even 
with  complicated  and  very  expensive  insula- 
tion systems,  liquid  helium  escapes  far  more 
rapidly  than  liquid  nitrogen,  which  can  be 
protected  with  simple  plastic-foam  insula- 
tion. 

The  idea  that  it  may  soon  be  economically 
feasible  to  put  superconductivity  to  work  in 
myriad  uses  is  sparking  development 
projects  at  hundreds  of  companies  world- 
wide. The  payoffs  would  be  enoromous.  And 
If  room-temperature  superconductors  are  ul- 
timately discovered,  the  world  could  be 
transformed.  Such  "hot"  materials  could 
provide  new  tools  for  every  technology  re- 
lated to  electricity.  But  Just  the  prospect  of 
superconductivity  at  liquid-nitrogen  tem- 
peratures is  enough  to  exdte  most  industri- 
al engineers. 

Practical  nitrogen-cooled  superconductors 
could  save  the  utilities  billions— and  save 
enough  energy  to  put  50  or  more  power 
plants  in  mothballs.  Copper  wires  may  be 
the  conductor  of  choice  now.  but  they  lose  a 
lot  of  power.  The  copper  soaks  up  5%  to 
15%  of  the  electricity  flowing  through  long- 
haul  transmission  lines,  and  still  more  disap- 
pears In  local  distribution  lines.  For  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co..  these  losses  amount  to 
$200  million  a  year— "plenty  of  Incentive  to 
use  a  new  conductor."  sajrs  VlrgU  G.  Rose, 
PG&E's  vice-president  for  operations. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  there  has  been  in- 
terest in  developing  transmission  lines  and 
power  generators  even  with  existing  super- 
conducting technology.  Research  began  in 
the  late  1960's  but  eventually  ground  to  a 
halt  as  the  energy  crisis  faded  and  the  cost 
of  cooling  with  liquid  helium  stayed  stub- 
bornly high.  One  line  was  actually  built  \n 
the  U.S.,  a  300-ft.-long  test  InstaUaUon  at 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory.  It  showed 
that  the  technology  could  not  compete  with 
a  conventional  system  unless  all  the  power 
needs  of  a  city  were  fed  through  one  line  to 
minimize  cooling  costs,  says  Carl  H.  Rosner. 
president  of  Intermagnetlcs  G«tieral  Corp. 
But  because  of  the  inherent  unreliability  of 
such  a  system,  no  city  would  dream  of  put- 
ting all  of  its  watts  Into  one  cable.  If  the 
new  superconducting  carriers  can  be  fash- 
ioned into  cable  that  can  stand  up  to  high 
power  loads  and  alternating  current.  10  to 
12  "feeder"  lines  might  be  affordable. 

Interest  in  using  powerful  superconduct- 
ing magnets  to  build  high-speed  trabss  that 
levitate  above  their  tracks  has  also  flagged 
In  the  U.S.,  because  of  high  capital  costs. 
That  interest,  too,  could  be  reviving.  But 
the  eventual  builders  of  these  so-called 
maglev  trains  are  more  likely  to  be  In  either 
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West  aennany  or  Jipan.  which  have  con- 
tinued to  tuad  aerious  raaearch.  or  Canada, 
irtilcti  atlD  aupporta  a  modest  effort. 

Wniiam  F.  Hayea,  a  aenlor  reaearcb  officer 
wit  Caaadali  Nattooal  Reaear^  CouncQ  and 
a  mai^eT  bdievcr,  bubtlea  over  with  antici- 
pation. The  new  ■uperoonductora  wfll  have 
"a  tremendoui  impact  on  ma^ev,"  says 
Hayea.  "TIm  major  proldenis  were  ref rlger- 
ttttm  onlU  and  reUabOlty.  All  that's  elimi- 
nated now."  And  tnlns  arent  the  only  vehi- 
dea  that  eould  benefit.  Hayea  predicta  that 
auperwMf«rtln<  motors  one-half  to  one- 
third  the  siae  of  nonnal  motors  will  tme  day 
power  shlpa.  They  could  alao  help  eliminate 
urtMn  air  pollution  by  malring  electric  cars 

America's  beat  shot  at  exploiting  the  new 
technolocy  is  probably  In  electronics.  There, 
saperooDducttvl^  win  usher  in  what  Sadeg 
M.  Fkrls  calls  "the  third  ace  of  electronics. " 
after  vacuum  tubea  and  transistors.  Paris 
wortwd  on  supo'-conductlnc  microchip  de- 
vloea  known  as  JoaeiAson  Junctions  at  IBM. 
When  He  Blue  decided  in  1983.  after  14 
years  of  WMk.  that  the  tedUKdogy  was  a  no- 
go.  Faris  left  and  founded  Hypres  Inc.  In 
February,  less  than  four  years  later,  Hypres 
unveOed  the  first  system  based  on  Joseph- 
son  Junctions.  Now.  Faris  asserts  that 
Hyprea  will  be  the  first  to  build  chips  using 
the  new  materials,  because  "no  one  else  in 
the  worid  has  manufacturing  line  producing 
JJ  chips." 

stratcHiPs 

That  distinction  Isn't  likely  to  last  long. 
Major  dectrtmics  companies,  from  IBM  to 
Varian  Asaodatea.  are  racing  to  explore  the 
new  superconductors.  "Guys  are  working 
like  maniacs."  says  John  K.  Hulm.  director 
of  corporate  research  at  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.  "I  liaven't  seen  anything  like  this 
In  years."  Westinghouse  wants  to  use  Jo- 
sephson  Junctions,  which  are  up  to  1.000 
times  faster  than  conventional  silicon  tran- 
sistors, to  build  radar  systems  it  believes 
would  outperform  any  now  available.  At 
Varlan.  a  leading  maker  of  equipment  used 
In  semiconductor  fabrication,  a  crash  effort 
is  under  way  to  verify  the  work  on  supercon- 
ducting thin  films  being  done  at  nearby 
Stanford  University.  Such  films  could  be 
the  starting  point  for  tomorrow's  super- 
chips. 

Health  care  is  another  area  where  super- 
conductors could  have  an  early  impact.  Nu- 
clear magnetic  resonance  (NMR)  scanners 
rely  on  powerful  superconducting  magnets 
to  produce  unprecedented  views  of  the 
bcdy's  organs.  The  new  materials  promise 
magnets  10  times  more  powerful  th&n  those 
now  used.  And  if  NMR  machines  shed  the 
cost  and  bulk  associated  with  their  present 
cooling  systems  for  helium,  the  market  for 
them  could  be  a  lot  bigger.  "You  could  site 
NMRs  in  smaller  hospitals,  even  clinics." 
says  Dr.  Paul  Winson.  director  of  business 
development  at  Britain's  Oxford  Instru- 
ments group  PLC,  the  leading  supplier  of 
NMR  magnets.  Diasonics  Inc.,  which  has 
sold  more  than  100  NMR  scanners,  esti- 
mates that  cooling  with  liquid  nitrogen 
might  save  $100,000  per  year  in  operating 
costs  per  machine. 

The  new  superconducting  materials  may 
alao  produce  magnets  that  give  theoretical 
physicists  a  closer  look  Inside  atomic  parti- 
cles. Just  eliminating  the  helium  needed  to 
cool  the  10.000  giant  magnets  In  the  pro- 
posed superconducting  supercollider  would 
lop  $160  million  off  the  projected  $4.4  bU- 
llon  cost  of  the  atom  smasher— plus  cut 
energy  usage  by  25%.  Researchers  argue 
that  waiting  for  the  ability  to  eliminate 
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helluit  should  not  hold  ba^  the  project, 
which  earned  a  green  light  from  the  Presi- 
dent <  arly  this  year,  but  they  say  the  possi- 
bility pf  replacing  those  magnets  should  be 
kept  dpen.  "We  could  use  them  to  upgrade 
the  ejergy  of  the  instrument  four  or  five- 
fold." {says  Stanley  O.  Wojcicki,  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  project.  "That  would  give  you 
a  tremendous  increase  in  scientific  reach." 

nitiiutely,  physicists  hope  the  new  super- 
conduetors  will  hold  the  key  to  practical  nu- 
clear fusion.  Such  reactors  need  powerful 
magntfts  to  contain  the  intense  heat  of  the 
reaction,  which  will  be  even  hotter  than  the 
sun.  'the  VJB.  magnetic  fusion  effort  has 
been  trimmed  by  20%  since  1985,  to  $345 
millloi  this  year,  and  Princeton  University's 
Physics  Laboratory,  the  site  of  the 
maJor'n.S.  fusion  project,  is  being  outspent 
by  riv41  projects  in  Europe  and  Japan.  The 
new  saperconductors.  hopes  Robert  M.  Hill, 
a  senior  scientist  at  SRI  International, 
could  revive  fusion's  prospects. 

They  may  even  txxwt  Star  Wars.  The  stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  Organization's 
Office  of  Innovative  Science  &  Technology 
has  already  marked  $500,000  for  supercon- 
ductor research  this  year  and  plans  to  buck 
it  to  $2  million  next  year.  The  Interest  is 
easy  tt>  fathom.  After  all.  space-borne  sys- 
tems built  with  superconductors  wouldn't 
have  tD  be  cooled:  In  space,  "room  tempera- 
ttue"  k  even  colder  than  liquid  nitrogen.* 


RUI^  OF  THE  COMMlTrKE  ON 
THE  JUDICARY 

•  Mri  BIDES.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  Rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  niles  follow: 
Rules  or  the  ComarrxE  oh  the  Judiciary  ■ 

I  I.  MEETIKGS  op  the  COmOTTEE 

1.  li^etings  ■  may  be  called  by  the  Chair- 
man 4s  he  may  deem  necessary  on  three 
days  notice  or  in  the  alternative  with  the 
consent  of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  or 
pursuant  to  the  provision  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  as  amended. 

2.  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shall 
file  with  the  Committee,  at  least  48  hours  in 
advanfe  of  the  hearing,  a  written  statement 
of  his  testimony  in  as  many  copies  as  the 
Chair^ian  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee prescribes. 

3.  Ofi  the  request  of  any  member,  a  nomi- 
natiooi  or  bill  on  the  agenda  of  the  Commit- 
tee will  be  held  over  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Committee  or  for  one  week,  whichev- 
er occars  later. 

II.  QUORUMS 

1.  light  meml>ers  shall  constitute  a 
quoruii  of  the  Committee  when  reporting  a 
bill  ot  nomination:  provided  that  proxies 
shall  not  be  counted  in  making  a  quorum. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony, a  quorum  of  the  Committee  and  each 
Subcommittee  thereof,  now  or  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

^  III.  PROXIES 

Wh^  a  record  vote  is  taken  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  ant^  other  question,  a  quoriun  being 
present,  a  memlier  who  is  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting  may  submit  his  vote  by  proxy. 


■  Rea  fflnned  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  exe<  iitive  session  on  February  22,  1983,  Printed 
in  the  ^HGHissioHAL  Rbcou>  on  February  23,  pur- 
suant ^>  the  Legislative  Recorganlzation  Act  of 
1970. 


April  2,  1987 

by  telephone,  or  through  per- 
instr^ctions.  A  proxy  must  be  specific 
to  the  matters  it  addresses. 


April  2,  1987 
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or 


in  writing 

sonal 

withrespedt 

IV.  SI  tlHCnfO  A  MATTXI  TO  A  VOTE 

The  Charman  shall  enterUin  a  non-de- 
batable mofion  to  bring  a  matter  before  the 
Committee  to  a  vote.  If  there  is  objection  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vote  without  further 
debate,  a  rollcall  vote  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  taken,  and  debate  shall  be  terminat- 
ed if  the  motion  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
vote  without  further  debate  passes  with 
eight  voteS' in  the  affirmative,  one  of  which 
must  be  caA  by  the  Minority. 

V.SDBCOMMITTEES 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  Subcommittee  during  Its  hearings 
or  any  othgr  meeting,  but  shall  not  have  the 
authority  ti>  vote  on  any  matter  before  the 
Subcommittee  imless  he  is  a  member  of 
such  Sul)cotnmittee. 

2.  Subcoinmittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the  Sub- 
committee {chairmanship,  and  seniority  on 
the  particiiar  Subcommittee  shall  not  nec- 
essarily apply. 

3.  Except  for  matters  retained  at  the  full 
Committee,  matters  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  Subcommittee  or  Subcommit- 
tees by  the  Ctiairman.  except  as  agreed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee  or  by  the 
agreement  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Rank- 
ing Minoritar  Memt>er.« 


)E  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  D'AmATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  poin  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  896.  legislation  to  extend  the 
deadline  for  refund  of  n.S.  Customs 
import  duties  and  fees  on  imported 
raw  cane  ^ugar  that  is  exported  as  re- 
fined sugar- 
Under  ihe  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  the 
Treasury  ;  refunds  99  percent  of  any 
duty  or  fee  paid  on  imported  sugar,  if 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  sugar  has  to 
be  proceeided  within  3  years  and  ex- 
ported within  5  years.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  waive  these  deadlines 
on  sugar  entered  after  October  31. 
1977.  and  before  April  1,  1985.  provid- 
ed the  sugar  is  exported  liefore  Octo- 
ber 1,  1991.  Sugar  import  fees  were  in 
force  fron  November  1977  through 
March  19  35  which  is  the  period  cov- 
ered by  tl  le  extension.  The  new  dead- 
line, Octoper  1,  1991.  is  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Sugar  Program  under  the 
1985  farm  bill. 

The  imposition  of  quotas  on  import- 
ed raw  cSne  sugar  has  seriously  hurt 
the  cane  ^ugar  refining  industry.  Since 
1982,  raw  cane  sugar  imports  have  de- 
clined from  5  million  tons  to  1  million 
tons.  Eight  cane  stigar  refineries  have 
shut  down  eliminating  7,000  jobs.  In 
December  1986,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agricultiu-e  announced  a  further  re- 
duction of  850.000  tons  in  the  amoimt 
sugar  that  can  be  import- 
a  quota  for  1987  of 
tons.  The  danger  of  ad- 
ditional refinery  closings  is  imminent. 
To  partially  compensate  for  the  lost 
volume,  c4ne  sugar  refiners  have  tried 


of  raw 
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to  develop  their  export  business.  Ex- 
ports have  grown  to  between  400,000 
to  500,000  tons  aimually  since  1983. 
This  contributes  favorably  to  the  U.S. 
trade  balance. 

The  increase  in  exports  of  refined 
sugar  has  been  possible  because  of 
drawback  rights  available  to  refiners. 
Drawback  is  necessary  for  U.S.  cane 
sugar  refiners  to  be  competitive  in  a 
world  market  where  refined  sugar 
prices  are  sharply  depressed  by  heavi- 
ly subsidized  exports  from  the  Europe- 
an Economic  Community.  Refined 
Sugso-  exports  will  cease  in  late  1987 
due  to  the  expiration  of  suitable  draw- 
back rights,  unless  the  law  is  changed. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
enable  the  domestic  sugar  refinery  in- 
dustry to  become  a  competitor  in  the 
world  market.  The  industry  neither  re- 
quests nor  desires  special  treatment. 
The  industry  simply  needs  the  addi- 
tional time  which  this  legislation  will 
provide  in  order  to  fiuther  develop 
and  improve  its  export  business.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  act  expeditiously  for 
its  passage.* 


AGREEING  WITH  GEORGE 
WILL-POR  A  CHANGE 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  often  that  this  Senator  finds  her- 
self sharing  the  views  of  Mr.  George 
Will.  WhUe  Mr.  Will  is  a  journalist  of 
the  highest  caliber  and  integrity,  it 
could  be  said  that  our  opinions  have 
been  known  to  differ. 

Today,  however,  I  rise  in  support 
and  praise  of  Mr.  Will's  column  of 
March  26,  1987.  entitled  "Tin  Men": 
People  Not  Lovely  But  Loved." 

This  column  eloquently  describes  a 
movie's  ciMDacity  for  bringing  to  life  a 
time  and  a  place. 

The  time  is  1963.  The  place  is  Balti- 
more. But,  as  Mr.  Will  shows  us,  "Tin 
Men"  portrays  more  than  a  single 
year,  and  more  than  a  single  city. 

"Tin  Men"  is  about  an  element  of 
our  society  rarely  glorified  by  Holly- 
wood. It  is  atx>ut,  Mr.  Will  writes: 

The  slice  of  society  least  susceptible  to 
sentimentallzation:  the  lower— the  barely- 
middle  class. 

Barry  Levinson,  the  same  writer  and 
director  who  gave  us  the  movie 
"Diner,"  spins  a  tale  of  aluminum- 
siding  salesmen  in  Baltimore  in  the 
summer  of  1963.  These  are  the  people 
whose  focus  is  on  the  local  diner  and 
Pimlico  Race  Track,  not  Vietnam. 

The  issues  of  life,  then,  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Most  importantly, 
there  is  a  certain  beauty  In  what  is 
close  to  us. 

Simply,  there  is  beauty  and  grace  in 
the  ordiiiary.  And  this  is  what  sustains 

"Tin  Men."  writes  Mr.  Will,  "teaches 
a  sweet  lesson  for  a  continental  nation 
of  diversity  and  change  *  *  *  it  is  that 
people  and  places  need  not  be  lovely  to 
be  loved." 


Such  is  a  crucial  lesson,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  a  day  and  age  of  gloss  and  glit- 
ter. I  applaud  Mr.  WiU  for  his  poign- 
ant words,  and  for  his  insight  into  a 
time  and  mood  that  should  always  be 
a  part  of  us. 

I  ask  that  the  colunm  be  printed  in 
the  Rexx>rd. 
The  column  follows: 
"Tim  Mer":  People  Not  Lovelt  But  Loved 

(By  Oeorge  Will) 
Washihotok.— Printed  words  are  wonder- 
ful, but  they  cannot  whisper.  That  is  unfor- 
tunate because,  as  has  been  said,  many 
people  will  believe  anything  If  you  whisper 
It  to  them,  and  it  would  be  nice  to  whisper 
In  America's  ear,  "You  should  see  the  movie 
Tin  Men." 

To  whet  your  appetite  consider  this:  It  is 
about  aluminum-siding  salesmen  in  Balti- 
more in  the  summer  ot  1963.  That  descrip- 
tion may  leave  your  appetite  unwhetted,  but 
the  era,  the  setting  and  the  subject  all  serve 
this  story  about  an  American  particularity. 
There  are  many  movies  about  glamorous 
people,  and  many  about  the  texture  and 
tribulations  of  blue-collar  existence,  urban 
and  rural.  The  romance  of  manual  labor  is 
most  intense  for  those  farthest  from  it,  and 
Beverly  Hills  has  recently  discovered  the  ro- 
mance of  the  family  farm:  Country,  the 
River.  Places  in  the  Heart.  But  it  is  relative- 
ly rare  for  movies,  the  mass  medium  most 
given  to  romaniticizing  reality,  to  notice  the 
slice  of  society  least  susceptible  to  sentimen- 
tallzation: the  lower— the  barely— middle 
class. 

Arthur  Miller's  Death  of  a  Salesman  is  an 
intellectual's  recoil-in-horror  from  the  mar- 
ginality  of  lower-middle-class  life,  which 
MiUer  suggests  is  an  approximation  of 
death.  It  was,  therefore,  a  bold  act  of  imagi- 
nation for  Barry  Levinson,  44,  to  make  a 
movie  that  is  unspainng  yet  uncondescend- 
Ing  about  the  aluminum-siding  salesmen 
who  proudly  called  themselves  "tin  men." 
They  formed  a  small  cohort  of  hustlers  ca- 
pable of  callous  exploitation  of  customers, 
but  also  of  a  touching  pride  in  their  flair  for 
salesmanship. 

The  movie  evokes  a  now-distant  moment 
and,  in  doing  so,  suggests  how  long  a  quar- 
ter-century is  in  this  republic  of  change. 
Americans,  for  whom  change  is  the  only 
constant,  seem  emotionally  susceptible  to 
small  material  Intimations  of  the  recent  yet 
distant  past.  In  Hoosiers,  a  new  movie  about 
high-school  basketbaU  in  Indiana  in  1951. 
the  coach  drives  a  Chevy  with  one  of  those 
knobs  people  used  to  screw  onto  steering 
wheels.  This  detaU  is  just  glimpsed  once— 
the  camera  does  not  dwell  and  lecture.  How- 
ever, this  perfect  accuracy  (the  star.  Gene 
Hackman.  grew  up  in  Danville.  Illinois,  so 
he  knows)  evokes  the  atmosphere  of  an  era. 
Baltimore's  tin  men  were  long  on  brass 
and  short  on  scruples  about  the  scams,  both 
hilarious  and  cruel,  by  which  they  va- 
cuumed money  from  lower-middle-class 
home-owners  hungry  for  the  differentiation 
tliat  aluminum  siding  might  give.  The  tin 
men  lost  their  disreputable  elan  when  a  city 
commission  cracked  down  on  their  tech- 
niques of  living  by  fast  talk  and  tall  fins. 

The  tin  men  flourished  when  tail  fins 
were  Detroit's  operatic  use  of  sheet  metal. 
The  movie  is  heavy  on  the  Coupe  de  Ville 
motif.  Tin  men  rationalized  ownership  of 
those  gaudy  barges  on  the  ground  that  cus- 
tomers saw  Calillacs  as  proof  of  respectabil- 
ity. However,  several  times  an  ominous  spec- 
ter putts  across  the  horizon  of  the  tin  men. 


It  is  the  Volkswagen  Beetle,  portent  of  a 
more  sober  future. 

The  summer  of  1963  was  the  autiunn  of 
America's  era  of  postwar  swagger  and  make- 
up-for-lost-time  consumption.  White  House 
schedulers  were  planning  a  trip  to  Dallas, 
Vietnam  was  a  small  place  with  a  small  X5&. 
involvement  and  women  were  in  their  tradi- 
tional places.  In  Tin  Men,  those  places  are 
segregated  from  the  many  venues  (pool 
halls,  diners,  Pimlico  race  track,  saloons) 
where  men  went  through  the  rituals  of 
being  male  together. 

Why  Baltimore?  Because  it  is  the  place  in 
the  heart  of  Barry  Levinson.  the  writer  and 
director  who  also  gave  us  Diner.  That  movie 
was  another  snapshot  of  life  styles  of  Balti- 
more's not-at-all-rich  and  never-golng-lo-be- 
famous.  Its  subject  was  late  adolescence, 
which  is  inherently  entertaining  t>ecause  it 
is  universally  awkward.  Making  tin  men 
sympathetic  subjects  of  a  movie  was  a 
braver  aim,  triumphantly  realized. 

For  those  who  do  not  know  Baltimore's 
many  charms,  that  city  may  seem  a  suitable 
symbol  of  urban  life  without  urbanity,  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  hardness  without  soften- 
ing graces.  Today,  Baltimore  is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's mo6t  livable  cities,  and  tin  men  are  a 
vanished  species.  However,  Levinson's  focus 
on  a  slightly  frayed  side  of  things  serves  his 
two  purposes,  which  are  laughter  with  an 
edge  and  love  without  blinking. 

Tin  Men  may  be  the  most  constantly 
funny  movie  ever  made.  It  is  worth  the  price 
of  admission  for  one  tin  man's  recurring 
critcism  of  the  television  hit  Bonanza.  It  is, 
the  critic  says,  "unrealistic"  because  (among 
other  things)  the  Cartwright  boys,  unlike 
Baltimore  boys,  never  talk  about  sex. 

The  movie  is,  at  iMttom.  a  love  story.  It 
expresses  a  deeply  felt  love  for  a  time  and 
place.  It  teaches  a  sweet  lesson  for  a  conti- 
nental nation  of  diversity  and  change,  a 
lesson  Levinson,  too  delicate  to  preach,  only 
intimates.  It  is  that  people  and  places  need 
not  be  lovely  to  be  loved.* 


COMMENDATION  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT  FOR  LIMITING  THE  AC- 
TIVITIES  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  COUNCIL 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  President  Reagan  on  his 
adoption  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Tower  Conunission  to  prohibit  the 
staff  of  the  National  Security  Council 
from  engaging  in  covert  activities. 

The  transformation  of  the  National 
Security  Adviser's  role  from  that  of 
manager  and  coordinator  of  the  inter- 
agency national  security  process  to  not 
only  a  formulator.  but  an  executor  of 
foreign  policy,  was  an  unwarranted  de- 
velopment which  has  had  serious  ad- 
verse consequences  for  UJS.  foreign 
policy. 

The  activities  of  Vice  Adm.  John 
Poindexter  while  serving  as  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs,  departed  from  the  patterns  es- 
tablished by  his  predecessors. 

Given  the  enormous  task  of  manag- 
ing a  coherent  foreign  policy  among 
the  many  powerful  departments  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  given  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  the  President  with 
coherent,  digestible  information.  I  do 
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not  dtapute  the  need  for  someone  in 
tbe  White  House  to  be  in  charge  of: 

MtT*fg*"f  the  flow  of  information 
and  presentation  of  alternatives  to  the 
President; 

Coordinating  the  recommendations 
and  comments  of  the  various  depart- 
ments; 

Stattlng  the  Natiwial  Security  Coun- 
cil. evedaDy  during  crises;  and 

Overseeing  the  implonentation  of 
Presidential  decisions. 

Howevo*.  I  believe  it  is  wrong  for  the 
National  Security  Council  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate competing  source  of  policy  advo- 
cacy, program  direction,  and  more  par- 
ticipation of  covert  operations. 

Therefore.  I  commend  the  President 
for  taking  this  initial  step  to  restrict 
the  activities  of  the  National  Security 
OoundL* 


NADMBOSIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  implemented  a 
number  of  reforms  over  the  past  few 
months.  Although  we  have  seen  evi- 
dence of  increased  openness  in  Soviet 
society,  oppression  of  religious  groups 
stm  exists.  The  fate  of  many  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  be  one 
of  suffering,  persecution,  and  wait- 
ing—an sstronomical  number  of  Jews 
are  waiting  to  be  given  permission  to 
emigrate  to  the  West. 

Among  the  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  refuseniks  exists  a  group  of  cancer 
patients  for  whom  emigration  could 
mean  the  difference  between  life  or 
death.  Inna  Meiman  was  one  of  these 
victims.  Unfortimately.  continuous 
delay  by  the  Soviet  government  result- 
ed in  Inna's  death.  Her  husband  Naum 
remains  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  fol- 
lowing article  describes  Inna's 
strength  and  courage,  and  depicts  the 
tragic  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  who  wish 
to  emigrate. 

I  invlore  the  Soviet  Government  to 
grant  Naum  Meiman  and  other  Soviet 
refuseniks  permission  to  emigrate  to 
the  West  immediately. 

The  article  f  oUows: 
Am  FoKGS  Vkwuloio  Jews  to  Stat 
(By  Marjorie  H.  Loory) 

Imia  If  einum  arrived  in  Washington  on 
Jan.  19.  m  with  cancer  and  filled  with  hope. 
Wheeled  into  a  nxnn  at  Dulles  Internation- 
al Airport  to  face  the  Inevitable  press  con- 
ference she  said:  "I  have  not  come  to  die.  I 
tiave  come  to  live." 

Three  weeks  later,  this  forever  optimistic 
54-year-old  woman,  who  suffered  the  full 
force  of  Soviet  repression  for  eight  years, 
died  in  a  rented  apartment  in  a  retirement 
home  near  Oeoisetown.  Doctors  at  George- 
town University  hospital  could  not  treat  her 
cancer  untQ  they  stabilized  her  other  medi- 
cal problems— diabetes,  a  staph  tnfecUon 
and  the  side  effects  of  steroids  Soviet  doc- 
tors had  prescribed  as  a  last  resort. 

She  did  not  die  alone.  But  she  did  die 
without  the  comfort  of  her  75-year-old  hus- 
l>and,  Naum.  who  shared  so  much  of  her 
troubles,  or  of  her  son  by  an  earlier  mar- 
riage. Lev,  and  his  family  in  Moscow. 


Th^  Meimans  were  refuseniiu— Naum 
sinoej  197S;  Inna  since  1979.  "Refusal 
brought  us  together,"  Naum  once  told  me  In 
Moacpw. 

Wnxn  do  they  thank  for  such  good  for- 
tune! Naum  first  applied  to  emigrate  in 
1975.  Jews,  he  said,  faced  only  humiliation 
and  bad  no  future  In  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
felt  this  was  so  even  though  he  himself  tutd 
once  been  an  honored  scientist  who  did 
work  for  many  an  Institute  of  the  prestigi- 
ous Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  applica- 
tion was  refused  on  the  grounds  that  he 
once  bsd  possessed  classified  information. 

He  worked  with  Andrei  Sakharov.  Anatoly 
Shchkransky,  Yuri  Oriov  and  Telena 
Bonner  In  Moscow's  Helsinki  Watch  Group, 
the  Uttle  organization  formed  to  monitor 
from  within  Soviet  compliance  with  the  Hel- 
sinld  Accords  of  1975.  Most  of  the  group  was 
either  Jailed  or  exUed.  Naum  Melman's  pun- 
ishmtnt.  Intentional  or  not.  was  to  watch 
his  we  take  sick  and  not  be  able  to  have 
her  tfeated  properly. 

Inn^  was  graduated  from  Moscow's  well- 
Icnowti  Foreign  Language  Institute.  Her 
English  was  Impeccable.  In  refusal,  she 
helpCEl  others  to  write  the  letters  necessary 
to  w1)i  outside  support  for  their  cases.  To- 
geth«'  the  Meimans,  unable  to  help  them- 
selves, did  what  they  could  to  help  others. 

Inna's  cancer  was  first  noticed  as  a  tvunor 
In  tlie  back  of  her  neck  in  1983.  It  was  re- 
moved in  a  district  hospital  under  a  local  an- 
esthetic. Doctors  told  her  it  was  benign. 
Two  years  later  it  was  bsMdi.  This  time  it  was 
removed  in  a  leading  Moscow  cancer  hospi- 
tal, despite  that  best  available  treatment.  It 
quiddy  regenerated.  Soviet  doctors,  fearful 
of  operating  again,  told  her  to  seek  treat- 
ment abroad.  But  Soviet  authorities  told 
her  that  was  unnecessary. 

Naum  concentrated  all  his  efforts  on  win- 
ning her  permission  to  travel  abroad  for 
treatsnent.  The  couple  made  a  painful  deci- 
sion to  separate  if  travel  approval  was 
granted.  Her  visa  alone  finally  came  last 
month  after  pressure  was  exerted  by  politi- 
cians and  scientists  around  the  world. 

Inna  Meiman  arrived  with  an  agenda.  She 
planited  to  get  better  and  then  work  for 
otheit.  At  the  top  of  her  list  were  Anatol 
Raben,  former  head  of  the  Soviet  National 
Oncological  Center's  information  depart- 
ments and  his  family,  and  Janna  Sakuta. 

Ral  en  has  lieen  a  refusenlk  since  1979. 
His  I  sther  died  in  Stalin's  purges  before 
Worl  I  War  n  as  an  "enemy  of  the  people." 
His  n  other  was  exiled  to  Siberia  as  the  wife 
of  si|ch  an  enemy.  Raben  returned  home 
from  (the  war  a  decorated  hero,  only  to  be 
imprlboned.  Now  he  feels  his  children  and 
grandchildren  are  imprisoned  in  a  country 
they  bo  longer  consider  their  own. 

Jai^ia  Sakuta  suffers  a  rare  eye  disease 
that  Is  successfuly  treated  only  in  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  and  in  Israel. 
Without  treatment,  she  faces  blindness. 

These  are  not  unusual  cases  among  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  who  have  been 
waiting  seven.  10, 15  years  to  emigrate. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  is  trying  to  right  long- 
stan<$ng  wrongs.  For  Inna  Meiman,  his  new 
policies  were  too  late.  But  he  could  let 
Naunl  Meiman  and  Inna's  family  come  here 
for  hfer  funeral,  and  stay.  He  could  let  Ana- 
toli 1  laben  and  his  family  go.  He  could  let 
Jann  i  Sakuta  and  her  family  go.  He  could 
let  I  ay  family  without  a  future  in  the 
Sovic  i  Union  go.a 
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LINE  r  TEiA  VETO  LEGISLAHON 

•  Mr.  H^TMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  lilae  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  letters  which  I  have 
received  Iconceming  8.  402,  the  line- 
item  veto  proposal  which  Senator 
EvAMS,  myself,  and  several  other  col- 
leagues introduced  on  January  28.  The 
first  is  fiom  Gov.  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr., 
of  West  Virginia.  The  second  is  from 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Finic.  president  of  Citi- 
zens for  a  Sound  Economy. 

Both  dovemor  Moore  and  Mr.  Fink 
recognize  the  need  for  budgetary 
reform.  I  think  that  a  majority  of 
Congress]  will  agree  with  them  at  least 
on  this  pbint.  As  Mr.  Fink  put  it,  "the 
budget  pfocess  has  clearly  deteriorat- 
ed." The^  also  agree  with  the  33  co- 
sponsors  i  of  S.  402  that  the  line-item 
veto  ought  to  be  a  part  of  this  budget- 
ary reforin. 

As  we  debate  the  budget  process.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  keep  in  mind  the  comments  of  both 
Govemof  Moore  and  Mr.  Finl^ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent thai  the  two  letters  to  which  I 
have  referred  t)e  placed  in  the  Rkcobo. 

The  letters  follow: 

Stats  op  Wbst  Virginia. 

omcx  op  thx  govxhmor. 
Charieaton,  WV,  March  30, 1987. 
Hon.  GoRSON  J.  HnicPHRXY. 
U.S.  Senate,  531  Hart  SenaU  Office  BuUd- 
itiff,  winshington,  DC. 

Dear  S^ator  Humphret:  Tou  and  Sena- 
tor Evans  have  my  wholehearted  support 
for  S.  402.  which  gives  the  President  limited 
line-item  veto  authority. 

Be  assured  that  I  share  your  concern  for 
reducing  the  federal  deficit  and  will  actively 
support  budgetary  reform. 

Best  wishes  to  you  on  this  endeavor. 
Sincerely. 

Arch  A  Moorx.  Jr., 

Gouemor. 

CrnZENS  POR  A  SOUHD  ECONOICY. 

Waahington,  DC.  March  30,  1987. 
Hon.  Gorson  J.  HtncPHRKY, 
U.S.  Senate,  531  Hart  SenaU  Office  fiuOd- 
ing,  WuahingUm,  DC. 

Dbar  S9«ator  Humphret:  I  would  like  to 
commend  !you  for  yoiur  biU  to  establish  a 
Une-item  veto  for  continuing  resolutions. 
The  budget  process  has  clearly  deteriorated, 
and  any  efforts  designed  to  rein  in  excessive 
spending  |are  certainly  welcome  to  the 
American  i  taxpayer.  We  at  Citizens  for  a 
Sound  Ecenomy  (CSE)  agree  that  the  line- 
item  veto  Is  an  important  element  in  any 
true  budg^  reform  effort. 

The  members  and  supporters  of  CSE  are 
hopeful  ttfat  your  bill  will  receive  the  favor- 
able atteation  It  deserves.  Furthermore. 
CBS's  Washington  staff  looks  forward  to 
working  With  your  office  on  behalf  of  the 
legislation 

Hopefully,  our  Joint  efforts  will  meet  with 
success. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  H.  Pikk. 

PretidenL 


PEACi 


•  Mr. 

ago,  on 


BDEN. 


BOTTOM  SHUTDOWN 

Mr.  President,  2  dajrs 
March  31.  the  Nuclear  Regula- 


tory Commission  ordered  the  Philadel- 
phia Electric  Co.  to  shut  down  oper- 
ations at  its  Peach  Bottom.  PA.  reac- 
tor within  36  hours.  The  cause  of  this 
unprecedented  action  was  an  incredi- 
ble finding  by  the  NRC's  staff  that 
control  room  operators  were  sleeping 
while  on  duty.  This  was  not  a  one-time 
finding,  the  NRC  staff's  order  noted 
that: 

One  or  more  of  the  Peach  Bottom  oper- 
ations control  room  staff  (including  licensed 
operators,  senior  licensed  operators  and 
shift  supervisors)  have  for  at  least  the  past 
five  months  periodically  slept  or  have  other- 
wise been  inattentive  to  licensed  duties. 

And  it  was  not  the  first  time  opera- 
tors of  the  Peach  Bottom  facility  hiul 
been  dted  for  this  type  of  action. 
Again,  according  to  the  NRC  order. 

On  June  10,  1985,  during  the  11:00  pjn.  to 
7:00  aju.  ^iift.  an  NRC  Inspector  was 
present  in  the  Unit  3  control  room  and  ob- 
served an  on-duty  Unit  3  operator  in  a  chair 
at  the  Unit  3  reactor  control  panel  with  his 
eyes  closed  and  iiis  head  tUted  back,  appar- 
ently asleep  or  otherwise  inattentive  to  his 
duties.  In  response  to  this  charge  the  li- 
censed operator  denied  being  asleep  and  in- 
dicated he  was  enticing  the  NRC  inspector 
to  believe  he  was  asleep. 

The  problems  at  the  Peach  Bottom 
reactors  go  beyond  control  oi>erator8 
sleeping  while  on  duty.  In  1983  and 
1984,  the  utility  was  cited  three  times 
for  personnel  error  violations.  On 
June  6  of  last  year,  the  NRC's  yearly 
review  of  plant  operations  found  that 
management  and  effectiveness  toward 
improving  operating  activities  was  not 
evident,  and  that  there  was  a  compla- 
cent attitude  toward  procedural  com- 
pliance in  plant  operations.  Three 
days  later  the  NRC  fined  the  utility 
$200,000  for  a  series  of  violations  that 
indicated  a  pattern  of  inattention  to 
detaU. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  sloppy 
operation  at  Peach  Bottom  is  discour- 
aging. What  is  also  difficult  to  compre- 
hend is  how  the  utility  was  aUowed  to 
continue  operating  the  facility  in  light 
of  its  track  record.  It  defies  common 
sense  to  believe  that  everything  is  all 
right  at  Peach  Bottom,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  some  control  room  opera- 
tors who  cannot  stay  awake. 

I  fear  that  sleeping  operators,  while 
bad  enotigh  by  itself,  is  Just  an  indica- 
tion of  more  pervasive  problems  in 
other  aspects  of  the  plant  operation. 
Tills  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  conclu- 
sion since  the  NRC  order  also  stated 
that  plant  management  above  the 
shift  superintendent  position  either 
knew  or  should  have  Imown  about  the 
sleeping  practice.  I  hope  the  NRC  fol- 
lows up  on  this  initial  action  by  care- 
fully scrutinizing  other  areas  of  the 
plant  operation  before  considering  al- 
lowing the  plants  back  on  line. 

While  the  NRC  staff  should  be  com- 
mended for  responding  so  strongly  to 
such  flagrant  behavior,  there  are  some 
other  questions  that  have  to  be  raised. 
It  is  clear  that  the  plant  operators 


were  extremely  lackadaisical  in  their 
Jobs.  Would  the  NRC  have  taken  such 
strong  action  if  the  operators  had 
stopped  short  of  actually  sleeping  on 
the  Job?  Would  they  have  taken 
strong  action  to  correct  other  deficien- 
cies that  stem  from  a  "negative  atti- 
tude toward  safety?" 

A  senior  official  in  the  NRC  was 
quoted  as  saying,  seemingly  with 
pride,  "We  do  have  a  line,  and  it  has 
been  crossed."  Will  the  NRC  Commis- 
sioners encourage  staff  to  move  the 
line  forward  and  be  less  tolerable  of 
actions  or  inactions  that  put  the  pub- 
lic's health  and  safety  at  risk? 

Finally,  Peach  Bottom  had  been 
cited  repeatedly  for  violations  of  NRC 
regulations,  and  apparently  made 
little  progress  toward  correcting  them. 
Was  the  NRC  pushing  hard  enough 
for  improvement  so  that  this  extreme 
situation  would  not  be  reached?  How 
were  the  operators  able  to  get  away 
with  sleeping  on  the  Job  for  so  many 
months? 

Mr.  President,  for  the  NRC  to  ad- 
dress these  latter  issues  will  require  a 
degree  of  self-criticism  that  it  has  re- 
peatedly failed  to  demonstrate  in 
order  investigations.  That  is  why  I 
have  introduced  S.  14,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Safety  Board  for  the  NRC. 
The  Safety  Board  wiU  ensure  that  aU 
the  contributing  factors  to  accidents 
or  near  accidents,  of  which  the  Peach 
Bottom  problems  should  surely  be 
coimted,  are  exposed  and  corrected,  in- 
cluding those  for  which  the  NRC  may 
share  responsibility. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  am  pleased  the 
NRC  staff  has  taken  strong  action  in 
response  to  the  situation  at  Peach 
Bottom,  but  the  public  must  now  look 
for  meaningful  and  equally  stringent 
followup  actions  on  this  initial  step.  I 
also  intend  to  continue  to  work  for 
passage  of  the  Safety  Board  bill,  so 
the  public  wiU  have  greater  confidence 
that  the  NRC  wiU  take  action  against 
poorly  run  reactors  whose  operators 
may  not  have  reached  the  point  of 
napping  on  the  Job.* 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  NEBRASKA 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "A  situation  approaching 
genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan.  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 


In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Recohd  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today.  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Nebraska  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  RacoRO. 

The  letters  follow: 

Dear  Senator  Humphret:  The  Soviet 
atrocities  in  Afghanistan  are  becoming 
common  Icnowledge.  yet  one  sees  very  litue 
being  done  about  it  and,  in  a  sense,  it  has 
become  a  forgotten  war.  The  Soviet  oocupar 
tion  continues  to  provoke  a  deliberate  ne- 
glect of  the  facts.  This  voluntary  ignorance 
about  Afghanistan,  its  institutions,  and  cul- 
ture includes  the  fact  that  four  and  a  half 
million  Af  gtians  have  fled  their  country  as  a 
result  of  exodus  and  that  35%  of  the  popu- 
lation is  either  in  exile  or  dead.  This  should 
remind  us  of  the  Nazi  slaughter  of  Jews  in 
1942.  Those  facts,  too.  were  labeled  as  hys- 
terical and  unreliable.  A  million  people  were 
killed  in  Cambodia,  yet  no  one  was  willing 
to  believe  what  happened.  We  later  claimed 
that  nothing  was  Imown  about  these  events 
untU  it  was  too  late. 

The  killing  continues  in  Afghanistan 
every  day.  The  people  are  fighting  for  free- 
dom and  are  determined  to  continue  fight- 
ing as  long  as  they  live.  Although  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  are  bleeding  the 
Soviets  now,  they  cannot  finally  free  their 
country  without  our  help.  Without  our  as- 
sistance they  will  ultimately  be  crushed.  A 
free  Afghanistan  is  vital  to  the  strategic  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  As  people  who 
cherish  freedom,  we  share  a  common  bond 
with  the  Afghans  who  are  fighting  and 
djring  for  this  precious  right. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  discuss  Soviet  atroc- 
ities In  Afghanistan  with  your  fellow  con- 
gressmen and  the  American  public  In  gener- 
al to  urge  their  support.  I  firmly  believe 
that  you  could  Influence  the  administration 
toward  support  of  a  nation  which  Is  dying 
because  of  Its  people's  love  for  freedcHn. 
Make  this  Issue  a  bargaining  chip  In  future 
negotiations  with  Soviet  authorities.  Tour 
support  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  Af- 
ghans who  are  in  desperate  need  of  our 
moral  and  physical  support  of  their  pains- 
taking efforts. 

Thank  you  for  yoiu*  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

MOQIM  RAHlCAira&I. 

Omaha,  fiS. 

Dear  Sir.  We  have  Just  read  the  horrible 
story  of  what  the  Soviets  are  doing  In  Af- 
ghanistan as  told  in  an  article  "Agony  in  Af- 
gtianistan"  as  published  in  the  March 
"Reader's  Digest". 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  people  could 
be  so  cruel  and  that  any  government  could 
sanction  such  activity. 

Isn't  there  something  our  government  can 
do  to  help  get  the  Soviets  out  of  that  coun- 
try? 

Sincerely, 

Katherth  aks  Weslet  Howe. 

Fremont,  tfM.0 


COL.  BANE  LYLE 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  iSi.  President.  Utah's 
version  of  "Top  Gun"  is  alive  and  well 
and  living  in  the  person  of  Col.  Bane 
Lyle. 
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iB*.n<iarH.iiVromin»r    iir»n>    nmninflr    In        As  a  newspaper  editor  in  Osden's  forma-        Almost  since  lU  beginnings  a  century  ago. 
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Colonel  Lyle  is  an  Air  Force  Reserve 
fighter  pflot  with  the  41»th  Tactical 
FIshter  Wtag  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base  in 
Utah.  After  SS  years  of  flying.  Colonel 
Lyle  is  one  of  our  most  experienced 
and  revered  fighter  pilots. 

Today,  when  active  duty  pilots  are 
sometimes  half  his  age.  Colonel  Lyle 
continues  to  add  to  his  string  of  ac- 
complishments in  the  air. 

Recently.  Col.  Bane  Lyle  took  his  F- 
16  to  the  Nevada  skies  and  captured 
second  place  in  the  "Tc^}  Gun"  indi- 
vidual competition,  and  helped  his 
unit  take  "Ounsmoke,"  the  top  team 
honor.  This  from  a  fighter  pilot  who 
might  be  retired  if  he  had  remained  in 
active  duty. 

Mr.  President.  CoL  Bane  Lyle  em- 
bodies the  tjrpe  of  spirit  that  our  mili- 
tary forces  should  strive  for.  His  brav- 
ery, his  proficiency  with  the  flying 
machine,  and  his  patriotism  place  him 
at  the  top  of  Utah's  Air  Force  Reserve. 

The  419th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at 
Hill  Air  Force  Base  in  Utah  is  a  re- 
serve unit  that  deserves  recognition. 
They  do  not  Just  maintain  the  neces- 
sary standards  for  a  reserve  unit,  they 
maintain  the  highest  standards.  Tears 
of  experience,  training,  and  teamwork 
make  the  419th  an  outstanding  unit. 

I  ask  that  an  article  on  Col.  Bane 
Lyle's  accomplishments,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Citizen  Airman,  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

B*m  Ltic  a  Picrtsr  Pilot,  Fntsr,  Last, 
AND  Always 

By  all  rights,  O-forces  should  have  pulled 
Bane  Lyle's  brain  to  his  feet  by  now.  He's 
been  Jerked  around  so  much  that  his  spine 
should  look  like  a  vine. 

Lyle  is  a  fighter  pUot.  An  old  fighter  pUot. 
By  Jet  standards,  a  M-year-old  full  colonel 
should  be  supported  by  a  padded  office 
chair  or  a  retirement  check.  Not  Bane  Lyle. 
After  22  years  of  flying,  he's  still  pulling  Gs 
and  twisting  and  bending  along  with  people 
half  his  age. 

Why  is  Col  Bane  Lyle  still  in  fighter  jets? 
He's  a  Reservist.  Because  he's  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve,  he  feels,  he  has  been  able  to 
fly  most  of  his  career.  If  he  had  stayed  on 
active  duty,  most  likely  he'd  be  holding 
down  a  management  Job.  Or.  he'd  be  retired. 
Instead,  he's  an  air  reserve  technician.  That 
means  he's  a  full-time  Reservist. 

Because  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  capable 
of  keeping  senior  warriors  in  the  cockpit, 
he's  been  able  to  continue  flying.  His  story, 
although  extreme,  is  a  common  one  in  the 
part-time  force.  It  tells  of  a  critical  differ- 
ence between  the  active-duty  Air  Force  and 
the  citizen  airman  force:  experience.  Re- 
serve pilots  have  more  flying  hours  under 
their  wings  and  are  usually  senior  in  grade 
and  in  age. 

HoUywood's  idea  of  a  "Top  Gun"  pilot  is  a 
young,  atliletic  renegade  who  takes  to  the 
air  like  an  irreverent  teenager  in  an  eight- 
barrel  car  on  Friday  night.  In  some  in- 
stances, there  may  be  some  truth  to  that. 
But  in  1985  at  the  World  Cup  for  fighter 
Jocks,  Gunonoke  Bane  Lyle  shot  holes  in 
that  stereotype. 

DDTntKHT.  HOT  BETTKS 

With  a  receding  tiariline  and  aU,  Lyle  took 
ills  F-ae  to  the  Nevada  sides  and  competed 


with  the  best  fighter  pilots  in  the  Air  Force. 
He  captured  second  place  in  the  Top  Gun, 
or  infiivldual.  competition  and  helped  his 
unlt-khe  41»th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing.  Hill 
AFB.  Utah— to  the  top  team  honor.  And. 
he's  old  enough  to  be  Tom  Cruise's  father. 

To  his  dismay.  Lyle's  accompUslunents 
has  been  a  launching  pad  for  praise  about 
Reserve  flying  experience  making  Reserve 
pUot8|"better  than  the  active  duty." 

"Wa're  not  better,  we're  different,"  he 
said  narply-  "You've  got  to  realize  that  vir- 
tuaiuf  an  of  our  pOots  had  a  tour  or  two 
belngigrocMied  on  active  duty. 

"W^have  no  novice  pilots."  he  continued. 
"ThejAlr  Force  Reserve  is  an  extension  of 
the  active  force,  in  that  we  keep  people 
who've  received  millions  of  dollars  of  train- 
ing. We  save  that  important  resource,  that 
pUot. 

"It's  hard  to  compare  the  two  forces  be- 
cause we  have  two  different  systems.  With 
our  e$perience  level,  we  can  maintain  profl- 
ciencl  without  flying  the  same  number  of 
sorti^.  We  can  also  accelerate  training 
faster)  than  the  active  force." 

In  most  instances.  Reserve  units  hire 
pUotsfwho  have  flown  the  unit's  aircraft.  A 
Reserve  F-4  unit,  for  example,  hires  pilots 
who  flew  F-4s  on  active  duty.  The  419th,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  to  break  that  standard. 
In  1914,  the  Hill  unit  got  the  Reserve's  first 
P-16S,  The  unit's  pilots  were  experienced  in 
the  P-105.  When  they  traded  airplanes,  it 
was  auestionable  if  the  "old  dogs"  could 
hand^  $16  million  worth  of  "new  tricks." 

I         "BLOCKHIG  AlfD  TACXLIIfG" 

"Oli  dogs  already  know  all  the  tricks," 
said  the  colonel,  the  419th's  deputy  com- 
mander for  operations.  He  compared  the 
'basic  of  fighter  flying"  to  the  "blocking 
and  tsclding"  of  football. 

"Thp  hardest  thing  to  learn  was  the 
syste^,"  he  explained.  "But,  we  had  the 
basics  like  formations,  instruments,  drop- 
ping bombs  and  that  kind  of  stuff.  You 
luiow  how  to  drive  the  car,  so  to  speak,  and 
it's  juSt  a  matter  of  getting  used  to  different 
contn  lis. 

"Us  lally  the  experience,  especially  in  the 
older,  more  manual  aircraft,  is  what  sepa- 
rates !the  outstanding  from  the  good.  It's 
the  person  with  lots  of  bombing  experience 
who  t;an  hit  the  same  parameters  every 
time.'' 

The  F-16  Fighting  Falcon's  computers 
make  I  the  plane  superior  to  the  older  Air 
Forcej  fighters  and  can  make  pilots  with  low 
to  average  experience  very  "competitive," 
according  to  Lyle. 

"BiK,  to  be  great,  you  have  to  be  consis- 
tant  and  that  takes  practices  and  experi- 
ence,'T  he  said.  You  have  to  go  out  and  hit 
the  sftne  parameters  every  time. 

SOME  LUCK.  TOO 

And  he  admits,  to  be  a  Top  Gun  takes 
some  luck. 

"I've  lost  quite  a  few  quarters  on  the 
range!  to  yoimgsters,"  he  said,  referring  to 
bets  le's  made  with  other  pilots.  The  busi- 
ness k  competitive,  and  he  says  "the  air- 
craft OS  so  capable  that  winning  has  to  in- 
volve luck." 

"All  of  the  top  F-16  pUots  have  the  skill 
and  laachines  to  win."  the  colonel  said.  "In 
any  given  two  weeks  of  competition,  any 
person  could  win  it.  It's  so  close  that  I 
would  be  surprised  if  any  team  could  repeat 
(as  Giwsmoke  winners.)" 

However,  there  has  been  much  talk  about 
combat  experience.  The  Air  Force  Reserve 
has  tsost  of  the  "combat-proven"  pilots  who 
are  4till   in  the  business.   Colonel  Lyle— 
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having  fl<twn  19S  missions  in  Southeast 
Asia— says  "that's  a  little  overblown." 

"We  have  some  young  pUots  in  the  unit 
who  haveii't  been  there  and  I'd  go  to  war 
with  them  any  day."  he  said.  "I  don't  see  it 
as  the  runblng  back  who  takes  his  first  hit 
from  a  defensive  lineman  in  a  game  and 
falls  apart.  The  exercises  we  have  force  us 
into  a  higlUy  intense  training  envirotunent. 

"It's  great  to  have  combat  experience,  and 
maybe  you'd  be  a  little  bit  calmer  than  the 
guy  on  his  first  mission  under  fire,  but  I 
think  that's  a  little  overblown.  Plus,  the 
next  war  Is  going  to  be  totally  different. 
The  threat  has  changed  and  so  has  our 
equipment." 

Reserve  imits  are  also  very  different  in 
the  way  they  hire  people,  he  said,  and  that 
makes  comparison  with  the  active  force 
"not  very  tealistic."  As  opposed  to  the  active 
force,  there  are  usually  many  applicants  for 
a  Reserve  pilot  vacancy.  Esi>ecially  at  the 
Air  Force  ^ieserve's  only  F-16  unit. 

SKLECrmO  THX  BEST 

"One  of  the  nice  things  about  our  unit  is 
that  we  cat)  select  the  best."  he  said,  adding 
that  the  anit  takes  applications  and  con- 
ducts inteMews.  "The  last  pilot  we  picked 
up  as  an  instructor  pilot  at  the  Fighter 
Weapons  3chool  at  Nellis  (AFB.  in  Nevada.). 
Through  Aie  process  our  experience  level 
and  capabflty  continue  to  grow. 

The  sane  selection  process  applies  to 
other  Reserve  units,  "but  not  to  this  ex- 
treme." hejsaid. 

Lyle  alsd  pointed  out  that  Reserve  units, 
for  the  most  part,  have  more  stability  than 
active  units.  Where  people  on  active  duty 
move  freduently.  Reservists  "stay  at  the 
same  unit]untU  they  retire  or  have  a  Job 
change  or  $omething,"  he  said. 

"We  can  see  where  a  person  needs  to  im- 
prove ovei'  the  long  term."  the  colonel 
added. 

After  the  419th  won  the  top  unit  award  at 
Gunsmoka  it  was  said  that  a  Reserve  unit, 
after  only! a  year  with  the  high-tech  fight- 
ers, "lUcksd  the  pants  off  everybody."  la- 
mented the  colonel. 

"What  they  didn't  say  was  that  the  388th 
TFW  made  the  conversion  a  piece  of  cake." 
he  said  ab«ut  the  suppori  received  from  the 
active-duty  F-16  unit  at  HUl  AFB.  "We 
share  eqiapment  and  knowledge,  and  it 
makes  it  all  work.  I  can't  say  enough  about 
them.        I 

"I'll  say  It  again:  Reserve  units  are  differ- 
ent than  the  active  force,"  he  added.  "In  my 
case,  I  wanted  to  t>e  a  fighter  pilot  first,  last 
and  always.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  has 
made  that:  possible.".— Col.  Bane  Lyle:  "Old 
dogs  alrea4y  know  all  the  tricks.* 

CXiDEN  STANDARD- 
EXAMINER 


•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  my  colleagues  have  probably  heard 
of  the  "driving  of  the  golden  spike"  at 
Promontory  Point,  about  40  miles 
from  Og4en,  UT. 

We  can  recall  the  event  because  of 
newspaper  coverage  of  the  time.  News- 
papers mive  kept  us  informed  since 
the  beginning  of  this  young  country. 

Today  I  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's great  newspai>ers— the  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner.  Over  50  newspa- 
pers have  come  and  gone  since  the 
railroads  of  East  and  West  met  at 
Promontory  Point  on  that  historic  day 
of  May  1 9.  1869.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 


Standard-Examiner  were  nmning  in 
1869.  they  would  have  covered  the 
driving  of  the  spike,  as  they  have  cov- 
ered every  major  event  since  their 
presses  began  to  roll  100  years  ago. 

This  newspaper  Is  celebrating  its 
centennial,  and,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  an  article  be  placed  in  the  Record 
so  my  colleagues  can  leam  of  this 
newspaper's  proud  history. 

The  article  follows: 

100  Great  Yeaks 

The  Ogden  Standard-Examiner  keeps  the 
376,000  people  living  in  its  circulation  area 
well  Informed  about  daily,  local,  state,  na- 
tional and  international  affairs. 

But  the  Standard-Examiner  is  much  more 
than  Just  a  disseminator  of  news.  It  has  a 
rich  tradition  as  an  analytical  community 
conscience  and  is  a  consistently  strong  voice 
for  individual  and  community  improvement. 

That  tradition  of  community  service  was 
established  in  the  rough-and-tumble  fron- 
tier times  by  William  Glasmann  who  took 
over  the  six-year-old  Ogden  Standard  in 
1894. 

What  is  today  the  Ogden  Standard-Exam- 
iner, is  only  the  surviving  entity  of  other 
pioneer  publications,  however. 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  Ogden  area 
was  the  Daily  Telegraph,  published  by 
T.B.H.  Stenhouse  from  Salt  Lake  aty. 
Knowing  that  Ogden  was  to  become  an  im- 
portant railroad  center,  he  published  his 
first  edition  on  May  11,  1869,  the  day  after 
the  historic  driving  of  the  golden  spike. 

Stenhouse's  newspaper  received  poor  sup- 
port unfortunately,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
he  moved  his  operation  back  to  Salt  Lake 
City. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  more 
than  50  newspapers  have  been  established 
in  Ogden,  most  of  them  dying  soon  after 
being  launched. 

Yet  a  few  of  the  pioneer-era  newspapers 
attained  a  degree  of  stability  and  became 
the  ancestors  of  today's  Standard-Examiner. 

In  1870.  the  Ogden  Junction  was  estab- 
lished as  a  semi-weekly  and  later  became  a 
daUy  from  September,  1872  oil 

In  1881,  the  Junction  gave  way  to  the 
Ogden  Daily  Herald,  an  editor  of  which. 
Charles  W.  Petux>8e,  established  such  a 
splendid  reputation  as  a  capable  Journalist 
that  Salt  Lake  City  newspapers  bid  for  his 
services  and  obtained  them.  He  later  became 
an  LDS  General  Authority. 

The  Herald  led  a  stormy  life,  one  of  the 
editors  suffered  a  beating  at  the  hands  of  a 
8ub8Cril)er.  Another  was  sentenced  to  a  year 
in  Jail  after  a  libel  trial.  No  one  was  sur- 
prised when  the  paper  ceased  publication  on 
December  21. 1887. 

The  business  was  purchased  by  the  Stand- 
ard Publishing  Co.  This  new  enterprise 
brought  out  the  first  issue  of  "The  Stand- 
ard" on  January  1,  1888. 

The  first  editor  of  The  Standard  was  a 
brilliant  young  Utahan,  Frank  J.  Cannon, 
who  later  was  to  become  a  United  States 
seiuOor  when  Utah  entered  the  Union  in 
1896.  Cannon's  fine  editorial  style  charmed 
his  readers  imtU  his  resignation  in  1893  to 
Join  the  UJ3.  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  Territory  of  Utah. 

In  1892,  William  J.  Glasmann  moved  to 
Ogden  and  Joined  Cannon  on  the  evening 
Ogden  Standard  as  business  manager.  When 
Cannon  was  departed  for  Congress,  the 
entire  enterprise  was  taken  over  by  Glas- 
mann and  his  wife.  Evelyn  and  their  first 
three  children  of  what  was  to  be  a  family  of 

five. 


As  a  newspaper  editor  in  Ogden's  forma- 
tive years,  William  Glasmann  was  fearless, 
outspoken,  and  frequently  controversial. 
But  above  all.  he  was  an  enterprising  and 
energetic  leader  ever  ready  to  promote  the 
economic  and  cultural  growth  of  bis  new 
hometown. 

Glasmann.  widely  luiown  in  those  earlier 
days  as  "The  Bald  Eagle  of  the  Wasatch." 
was  basically  a  supporter  of  the  Republican 
party,  although  he  left  the  GOP  in  1912  to 
back  the  colorful  Bull  Moose  candidate. 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  rather  than  the  regular 
party  nominee,  William  Howard  Taft. 

William  Glasmann's  own  involvement  in 
politics  led  to  his  election  to  three  terms  as 
mayor  of  Ogden  and  to  the  Utah  Legisla- 
ture, where  he  served  with  distinction  as  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  also  Ogden's  postmaster  for  several 
years.  And  he  was  well  on  his  way  toward 
becoming  the  Republican  nominee  for  Con- 
gress when  he  died  imexpectedly  in  the 
spring  of  1916. 

The  other  half  of  the  Standard-Examin- 
er's nameplate,  "The  Examiner,"  was  estab- 
lished on  January  1,  1904,  as  "The  Morning 
Examiner."  Frank  Francis,  Sr.,  also  to 
become  an  Ogden  mayor,  was  its  editor.  It 
has  early  financial  support  of  the  Glasmann 
family.  But  in  1911.  it  was  purchased  by  a 
group  of  Utah  businessmen  headed  by  J.U. 
Eldredge  Jr..  who  moved  to  Ogden  from  Salt 
Lake  C^ity  to  become  the  Examiner's  general 
manager. 

This  arrangement  continued  until  April  I. 
1920.  when  the  ownership  of  the  two  news- 
papers was  consolidated  and  the  Standard 
"hjrphen"  Examiner  was  bom  as  a  six- 
evening  and  Sunday  morning  publication. 
A.L.  Glasmann,  "Abe",  son  of  William,  and 
Mr.  Eldredge  were  co-publishers,  with  Mr. 
Glasmann  as  editor  and  Mr.  Eldredge  as 
general  manager. 

The  Eldredge  family  involvement  contin- 
ued until  they  sold  their  stock  to  the  Glas- 
manns  shortly  after  World  War  11. 

The  tradition  of  community  service  is  car- 
ried forward  by  the  third-  and  fourth-gen- 
eration descendants  of  that  pioneer  nevrspa- 
per  publisher  and  community  stalwart. 

That  small  frontier  publication  is  today 
flagship  in  a  network  of  newspaper,  radio, 
television  and  cable  televison  interests 
throughout  the  West  and  Midwest. 

The  parent  company  of  that  network  is 
the  Standard  Corporation,  now  owned  by 
two  families.  President  of  the  corporation  is 
Wilda  Gene  Hatch,  a  granddaughter  of  Wil- 
liam Glasmann  and  daughter  of  Abe  Olas- 
maniL  Equal  partners  in  the  enterprise  are 
the  chUdren  of  Blaine  V.  Glasmann.  one  of 
the  four  sons  of  William  Glasmaim.  Repre- 
senting this  family  is  Blaine  V.  Glasmann, 
Jr.,  who  is  the  corporate  secretary.  His 
brother.  Gordon  Glasmaim.  is  vice-presi- 
dent. 

Other  members  of  the  two  families  take 
an  active  role  in  the  management  and  oper- 
ations of  the  corporation  and  its  subsidiar- 
ies. 

One  of  the  best  Icnovm  of  those  subsidiar- 
ies is  KUTV,  one  of  four  Salt  Lake  City- 
based  television  stations. 

Another  subsidiary  is  the  Kansas  State 
Network,  which  operates  five  television  sta- 
tions in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

In  addition  to  the  Standard-Examiner,  the 
Standard  Corporation  also  publishes  a 
number  of  weeldy  newspapers.  These  in- 
clude the  Lakeside  Review,  which  serves 
Davis  County  and  the  southern  part  of 
Welier,  two  newspapers  in  Colorado  and  a 
monthly  publication  at  Nampa,  Idaho. 


Almost  since  its  beginnings  a  century  ago, 
the  Standard-Examiner  has  been  the  domi- 
nant news  medium  in  the  Weber,  Morgan. 
Box  Elder  and  North  Davis  areas. 

This  is  due  to  the  well-trained  staff  of  re- 
porters, editors  and  pbotograpbeis  who 
keep  Standard-Examiner  readers  accurately 
and  completely  informed  on  local  aftatta— 
whether  a  high  school  football  game,  a 
Little  League  tournament,  a  routine  City 
Council  meeting,  or  a  hotly  contested 
zoning  hearing. 

Standard-Examiner  readers  are  also  of- 
fered a  varied  menu  of  national  and  interna- 
tional news  from  major  news  services. 

Progress  continues  to  mold  the  spirit  of 
the  Standard-Examiner.  In  recent  years  a 
state-of-the-art  computer  system  and  addi- 
tional equipment  have  been  added  to  make 
the  newspaper  more  sophisticated  and  more 
valuable  to  its  readers.  With  such  planning 
and  foresight,  the  Standard-Examiner  looks 
forward  to  the  next  century  with  anticipa- 
tion.* 


TtTT.Tfi  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED— 8.  382  AND  S.  387 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  are  two  matters  on  the  Calendar 
of  Business  which  have  been  cleared 
for  action.  May  I  ask  the  very  able  and 
disting\iished  Senator  from  Kansas  if 
it  is  agreeable  to  postpone  further 
action  on  calendar  orders  numbered  9 
and  10  on  the  calendar?  One  of  these 
is  a  bill  which  has  to  do  with  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act  and  the  other  has 
to  do  with  highways.  Both  of  those,  I 
think,  have  l>een  rendered  moot  by  the 
action  today. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  say,  BCr. 
President,  to  the  majority  leader,  that 
that  has  been  cleared,  to  indefinitely 

DOStjDOUC 

Mr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  calendar  orders  numbered  9 
and  10  on  the  calendar  of  general 
orders  he  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR— 
H.R.  1783 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  H.R.  1783, 
to  make  technical  corrections  in  cer- 
tain defense-related  laws,  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIRECTING  THE  SENATE  LEGAL 

COUNSEL    TO    TAKE    CERTAIN 

ACTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  Mr.  Doix,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  Senate  resolution,  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  lezislative  derk  read  as  follows: 


I 


it  ^^-7  9    10B7 
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A  raaolntkni  (&  Res.  183)  to  direct  the 
Beiwte  Iccal  ooudkI  to  represent  Senator 
josB  Hmn  In  the  cue  of  TiByoKii  v.  Fogli- 
ettm,«ttL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  losing 
candidftte  for  the  1986  Democratic 
nomination  in  a  Philadelphia.  PA.  con- 
greaslonal  dtotrict  has  brought  an 
action  in  the  Kaatem  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania against  the  successful  candi- 
date, R^ireaentative  Thomas  Foou- 
RTA.  The  plaintiff  is  alleging  that 
Repreaentatlve  Foglirta's  campaign 
adverUsements  falsely  stated  that  the 
platntUTs  campaign  was  funded  by, 
am<»c  other*,  the  Senator  from  North 
Candlna  [Mr.  HslmsI. 

In  pursuit  of  his  claim,  the  plaintiff 
has  obtained  a  d^^osition  subpoena 
for  Senator  Hbjis'  testimony.  Senator 
Hblms  is  prepared  to  provide  a  written 
affidavit  that  he  provided  no  support 
to  either  candidate,  but  otherwise 
wishes  to  avoid  an  unwarranted  intru- 
sion into  the  time  he  needs  to  devote 
to  his  Senate  reqMnsibillties.  The  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Senate 
legal  counsel  to  represent  Senator 
wt-Mg  in  this  matter. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  182)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Rks.  182 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  James  J.  Tayoun 
V.  Ttionuu  M.  Foglietta,  et  at.  No.  86-3778, 
pending  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  plaintiff  has  caused  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  issue  a  deposition  subpoena, 
FjS.  87-0079,  to  Senator  Jesse  Helms; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(aM2)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act, 
2  UJB.C.  ||288b(a)  and  288c(aK2)  (1S82), 
the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  repre- 
sent Members  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
subpoenas  issued  to  them  in  their  official  or 
representative  capacities:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Raaived,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Helms  in 
the  case  of  Tayoun  v.  Foglietta,  et  at 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBADM.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  leader.  Senator 
KASsnAxm.  if  the  following  nomina- 
tions have  been  cleared  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle:  those  nominations  ap- 
pearing on  page  2  of  the  Executive 
Calender  under  Department  of  State 
and  the  nomination  iM?peuing  on  page 


3  u|ider  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion*   

&It8.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
Caloidar  No.  77  and  Calendar  No.  80 
have  been  cleared  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  Calendars  Nos.  2,  78,  79,  and  81. 
hav<  not  been  cleared. 

BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  kble  S«uitor. 


lavs  not 
Mf .  B^ 

he  kble  J 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  hbr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into!  executive  session  to  consider  Cal- 
endar Order  Nos.  77  and  80. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  state  the  nominations. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Tl  le  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
natim  of  Burton  Levin  of  Maryland, 
to  te  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plei  ipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  A  nerica  to  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
the  Jnion  of  Burma. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidei  ed  and  confirmed. 

M '.  BYRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  nomination  was 
considered  and  confirmed. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreied  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clei^  will  state  the  second  next  nomi- 
nati  >n. 

T]  le  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
natl  sn  of  John  Cameron  of  Maryland, 
to  te  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plei  ipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  i  merica  to  Malaysia^ 

T  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
side  red  and  confirmed. 

M  r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
recc  nslder  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
inal ion  was  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
tha  motion  on  the  table. 

T  le  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agrtedto. 

M  r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  Immediately  notified 
of  t  le  confirmation  of  the  nominees. 

T  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative 
sesaon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
outiobjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sei^te  will  convene  at  9:20  a.m.  tomor- 
roix. 


April  2, 1987 


April  2,  1987 
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After  the  prayer,  the  two  leaders' 
time  under  the  standing  order  will  be 
limited  tb  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  time  and 
precisely  at  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m..  the 
Senate  rill  resume  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  92,  relating  to 
Mexico.  There  will  be  30  minutes, 
equally  divided,  on  that  resolution.  At 
10  o'clock,  the  Senate  will  vote  on  or 
in  relation  to  that  Joint  resolution. 

Following  the  disposition  of  that 
Joint  reaolution,  the  Senate  then  will 
proceed  io  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  91.  relating  to 
Panama.  There  will  be  40  minutes  for 
debate,  equally  divided,  on  that  resolu- 
tion. 

At  11  un..  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  91. 

There  will  be  no  debate  on  any  mo- 
tions that  otherwise  might  be  debata- 
ble, or  my  points  of  order  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  or  appeals.  Upon  the 
dispositlpn  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
91.  it  will  be  my  intention  to  proceed 
to  the  oonsideratlon  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  90.  which  relates  to  the  Ba- 
hamas, "piere  is  no  consent  agreement 
in  relation  to  that  resolution.  That 
resolution  for  the  moment  is  still  cov- 
ered by  the  statutes  which  allow  for  10 
hours  of  debate  thereon. 

So  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  and  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  at  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  I  might  ask  the 
questloni  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, in  {the  event  a  motion  to  table  is 
made  oil  either  or  both  of  the  resolu- 
tions, and  in  the  event  that  the  motion 
to  table  jwere  not  agreed  to,  is  it  the  in- 
tention to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  at 
that  time  then  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  PELL.  Absolutely  not.  If  we  are 
defeated  on  the  tabling  motion,  one 
defeat  iagood  enough  for  me. 

Mr.  BpTRD.  Very  well.  That  means 
we  will  not  run  the  risk  of  having  two 
rollcaU  votes  on  either  or  each  of  the 
two  resolutions. 

Mr.  PyLL.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  There  may  be 
rollcall  yotes  tomorrow  subsequent  to 
those  two  roUcall  votes.  In  any  event 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  third 
resolution. 

Mr.  F^resident,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished;  Senator  from  Kansas.  May  I 
ask  if  she  has  any  business  she  wishes 
to  tran^t? 

Mrs.  ^ASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader.  There  is  no  f  luther  busi- 
ness on  ihisside. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:20  AJA. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. 
be  no 
the 
the 


BYRD. 


Sentte, 


Mr.  President,  if  there 

fiMther  business  to  come  before 

I  move,  in  accordance  with 

ordir  previously  entered,  that  the 


Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9:20  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
8:01  pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Friday.  April  3,  1987,  at  9:20 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  2. 1987: 

CKHTSAL  IlfTKLLIGKHCE 

William  H.  Webster,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence,  vice  William 
J.  Casey,  resigned. 

The  J0SICIABT 

Suzanne  B.  Conlon,  of  lUinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  n- 
linolB,  vice  Thomas  R.  McMillen,  retired. 
Dkparticemt  or  Jusncx 

Frank  L.  McNamara,  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
William  F.  Weld. 

IH  THX  Ant  FORCB 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

Lt.  Gen.  Winfleld  W.  Scott.  Jr..  230-24- 
1597FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
importance  and  req>on8ibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
BCaJ.  Oen.  Charles  R.  Hamm,  431-52-4569, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  THE  Abut 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

Tobegenerai 
IX.  Oen.  Frederick  F.  Woemer,  Jr.,  191- 
26-8730.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  secUon  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  genenl 
Lt.  Oen.  Robert  M.  Elton,   287-26-8508, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  genenl 
Lt.   Oen.   James  E.   Moore,   245-64-1208, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a)  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  601(a): 


To  be  lieutenant  general 
BCaJ.  Oen.  Burton  D.  Patrick,  253-52-6854, 

U.S.  Army. 
The  following-named  officers  under  the 

provisions  of  tlUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 


section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  genenl 

MaJ.  Oen.  Allen  K.  Ono,  576-30-7573,  UJ8. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

Tb  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Robert  W.  RlsCassi,  042-28-4021, 
UJS.  Army. 

Lt.  Oen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  144-26- 
7662,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a)  in  conjunction  with  his  assign- 
ment to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility, designated  as  such  by  the 
President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  genenl 

Maj.  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison.  400-42- 
2736,  U.S.  Army. 

In  THX  Air  Force 

The  following  officers,  VS.  Air  Force  Of- 
ficer Training  School,  for  appointment  as 
second  lieutenants  In  the  Regular  Air  Force, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  531,  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

Allen.  Stephen  B.,  483-68-4783 
Blomberg.  David  D.,  481-88-3539 
Bock,  Kenneth  G.,  550-47-6572 
Buck,  David  J.,  125-50-2598 
BunUtt.  Marty  G.,  375-66-9417 
CarroU,  Jeffrey  L.,  123-58-7247 
Chlpley,  Michael  T.,  527-57-2262 
Ciancetta,  Mark  S..  123-46-0143 
Dauenhauer,  Lori  J.,  271-66-6266 
Decker,  Kevin  W.,  482-82-4811 
DetweUer,  David  M.,  231-98-7702 

Dorsey,  John  T.,  056-54-6194 

Dunn,  Patrick  A.,  107-58-4010 

Edwards.  Joel  D.,  438-90-6670 

Etcher.  Joseph  W.,  001-46-3356 

Ellis,  Peter  S.  H.,  014-48-8594 

Entlnger.  Charles  W..  Jr.,  263-33-9819 

Ensby,  Michael  H.,  059-58-6286 

Famer,  Ricky  D.,  393-64-6620 

Fitzgerald,  Brian  W.,  365-80-0276 

Poehrkolb,  Louis  A..  217-74-4694 

Fortney.  Michael  E..  297-68-9592 

Gathright,  Robert  P..  445-58-5006 

Oaught,  William  L.,  429-08-5688 

OUeza,  Robert  M..  056-62-3432 

Olenn,  Matthew  P.,  466-35-7448 

Oorhau,  Prank  W.,  Jr..  143-56-1931 

HainniRnn,  Jef ferey  T.,  243-88-6514 

Harp,  Daman  B.,  458-21-1393 

Hennessey,  John  R..  031-50-2971 

Hoffman,  Terance.  321-60-2100 

Irving,  Michael  A.,  130-48-8960 

Izard.  Samuel  D.,  585-42-5186 

James,  Jonathan  E.,  265-61-4171 

Keavany,  Gerald  J.,  026-50-2695 

Keith.  David  D.,  244-86-2274 

Kell,  Matthew  L.,  301-66-1685 

KeUey,  Jack  E.,  Jr.,  083-62-8928 

LasaUe,  David  L.,  551-41-6608 

Lawson,  William  C,  Jr.,  263-57-5544 

Lelninger,  Eric  L.,  272-60-4009 

Lempe,  Scott  J.,  536-68-4193 

Lorens,  Jeffrey  B..  561-29-2839 

Lyim.  E>avid  F.,  036-38-9894 

Martinez,  Dennis  B.,  526-06-0912 


Mattlngly,  Jody  L.,  312-70-6590 
Mayer.  Steven  A..  341-40-4151 
McCuUough.  Brian  J.,  534-88-3108 
McOulgan,  Francis  M.,  169-54-3793 
Mlddendorf ,  J.T,  488-72-0068 
Moore,  Donald  R..  587-58-2175 
Mora.  Esequiel  J.,  Jr.,  555-08-3939 
Murphy,  Timothy  J.,  549-17-8267 
Parsons,  Duane  E.,  0075-54-3258 
Peters,  Bruce  D..  478-74-2766 
Phipps.  Mickie  A..  463-80-0438 
Quinton,  Keith  M..  145-50-4204 
Rodriguez,  Victor  M..  121-56-0662 
Royer,  Charles  W.,  551-31-6702 
Schindler,  Ralph  O..  557-13-4740 
Sharp,  Robert  W..  215-68-9936 
Sheehan,  Michael  J.,  021-46-7865 
Stanley,  I>ale  A.,  555-94-7518 
Stribling,  John  P..  569-43-1560 
Strickland,  Ricky  D.,  527-17-0788 
Sutherland.  Carla  E..  508-80-0623 
Swanier,  Aaron  L.,  587-11-3014 
Swartz,  Stephen  M.,  047-64-3196 
Taylor.  Dawn  L.,  585-54-8835 
Tereyla,  Lynmari,  125-50-0506 
Terry,  Christopher  I.,  267-33-3800 
Tilly,  Todd  S.,  345-56-1518 
TImclk,  Thresa  L.,  159-5e-6589 
Veverka,  Donald  V.,  276-44-7817 
Vinson,  Robert  L.,  m.  523-66-3919 
Viramontes,  Robert  C,  585-88-3479 
Watson,  Gary  G.,  375-64-7563 
Wheeler,  William  G..  224-02-0491 
Wholer,  Kurt  W.,  195-48-1453 
Wolfe,  Kirk  B.,  194-48-8466 
Wright,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  374-58-1245 
Toungblood,  Douglas  D.,  518-72-2651 
Zlrilli,  Lawrence  T.,  174-48-8917 

IMTHE  ARMT 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  VS.  Army  in  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  624  and  628: 

MEDICAL  S^VICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Robert  O.  Marslender,  236-66-0829 

ARMT  HTTRSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Marianne  R.  Bacon,  030-40-9957 

VXtERIHART  CORPS 

To  bemajor 

Paul  C.  Baird.  002-36-4887 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  In  the  U.S.  Army  In  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  624  and  628: 

MEDICAL  S^VICE  CORPS 

To  bemajor 
George  U  Adams  m,  239-90-9678 
Richard  L.  Agee,  415-88-6123 

The  following-named  officer  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  UJS.  Army  in  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  624  and  628: 

CBAPLAOI 

Tb  bem«^ 
Harvey  R.  Brown.  Jr.,  254-80-0549 


CONFIRMA'nONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  2. 1987: 

Departmeht  OP  State 

Burton    Levin,    of    Maryland,    a    career 

member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 

of  Minister-Coimselor,  to  be  Ambassador 

Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
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United  SUtes  of  Americm  to  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  the  Union  of  Burma. 

John  Cameron  Monjo.  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, clan  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 


ior  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
e  United  States  of  America  to  Malay- 

le    above    nominations    were    ap- 
prqkred  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 


mitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 


April  2,  1987 


April  2,  1987 
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NEW  JERSEY  INSURANCE 
PROPOSALS  CITED 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 


OPiraW  JERSKT 
IN  THK  HOUSK  Or  REPBKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  2. 1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  proposals  being  prepared  by  the 
New  Jersey  Insurance  Department  to  deal 
with  the  insurance  crisis.  A  recent  article  in 
the  Star-Ledger  describes  these  initiatives,  in- 
cluding proposals  to  tighten  supervision  of  in- 
surance company  solvency  and  reinsurance 
and  to  foster  compliance  with  safety  stand- 
ards. 

Members  of  Congress  will  be  interested  In 
these  proposals  and  in  the  analysis  of  New 
Jersey  Insurance  Commissioner  Kenneth 
Merin  regarding  the  underlying  causes  of  our 
insurance  difficulties.  Mr.  Merin  deserves  to  be 
commended  for  his  vigorous  effort  to  deal 
with  the  Insurance  crisis.  The  article  from  the 
Star-Ledger  follows: 

New  Rules  Proposed  por  Liabiiitt 

imsurance 

(By  Vincent  R.  Zarate) 

The  Kean  administration  is  proposing  a 

"complete  overhaul"  of  the  laws  regulating 

commercial  liability  Insurance  companies  to 

give  the  state  tighter  controls  in  an  effort  to 

avoid  another  liability  insurance  crisis. 

The  sweeping  changes  being  drafted  are 
aimed  at  areas  never  before  regulated  by 
law. 

In  calling  for  the  new  laws,  state  Ir«ur- 
ance  Commissioner  Kermeth  Merin  said  the 
recent  liability  insurance  crisis  was  caused 
by  "financially  Irresponsible  practices,  inex- 
perience and  laxity"  of  many  companies  in 
the  "vicious  price  wars"  four  years  ago.  At 
that  time,  he  said,  the  companies  wanted  to 
get  cash  for  high  return  investments. 

"One  of  the  major  causes  of  the  insurance 
crisis  was  the  erosion  of  strict  underwriting 
standards  and  a  shift  away  from  risk  man- 
agement," Merin  said. 

Another  cause,  he  said,  was  that  many 
companies  hired  managing  general  agents  to 
handle  policies  and  those  agents  went  unsu- 
pervised by  the  companies. 

His  proposed  laws  would  address  these 
problems,  the  commissioner  said. 

Among  the  major  proposals  is  one  that 
would  empower  the  state  to  require  an  in- 
surance company  to  make  the  policyholder 
comply  with  certain  safety  standards. 

The  proposals  also  call  for  the  department 
to  regulate  reinsurance  policies,  various  self 
insurance  groups  and  risk  exchanges  and  to 
toughen  the  financial  rcQuirements  of  sur- 
plus lines  companies. 

They  also  call  for  updating  the  financial 
requirement  laws  for  new  Insurance  compa- 
nies, and  for  easing  existing  law  so  the  In- 
surance Department  can,  without  court 
order,  take  steps  to  prevent  a  company  in  fi- 
nancial difficulty  from  going  bankrupt. 

The  proposals,  scheduled  to  go  to  the  leg- 
islature within  two  months,  are  the  result  of 


an  in-depth  study  by  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment on  the  causes  of  the  18-month  crisis. 

During  this  crisis,  many  companies  re- 
fused to  sell  liability  insurance  while  others 
increased  their  rates  by  as  much  as  1,000 
percent. 

The  proposals  "go  far  l)€yond  the  question 
of  rates,"  he  said.  "They  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  financial  operatloivs  of  the  in- 
dustry and  are  aimed  at  preventing  another 
crisis." 

Commercial  liability  insurance  rates  are 
not  regulated  by  the  Insurance  Department, 
although  legislation  is  pending  to  return 
some  controls  to  the  state,  he  noted. 

In  discussing  the  proposals,  the  commis- 
sioner said  the  emphasis  on  laws  to  allow 
the  state  to  supervise  safety  standards  in 
policies  is  the  "most  innovative  part  of  the 
legislative  package  we  propose." 

This  would  empower  the  commissioner  to 
require  insurance  companies  to  include 
safety  standards  as  part  of  the  procedure 
when  insuring  hazardous  risks. 

For  example,  Merin  said,  "In  Insuring 
against  fire,  a  company  would  require 
sprinklers  be  Installed  in  the  plant.  By 
doing  this  the  firm  being  insured  reduces 
the  danger  of  fire  damage,  while  the  insur- 
ance company  reduces  its  exposure  to  any 
large  claims. 

"Before  the  recent  price  wars  and  practice 
of  cash  flow  underwriting  (getting  cash  to 
Invest  quickly  at  high  Interest  rates),  safety 
and  risk  management  were  vital  parts  of  the 
underwriting  process." 

He  said  insurance  companies  were  instru- 
mental in  setting  safety  and  inspection 
standards  for  the  Industry  in  such  areas  as 
iMllers  and  machinery  and  elevators. 

"Unfortunately,  the  companies  moved 
away  from  these  strict  standards  and 
stressed  instead  collecting  premiums  for  in- 
vestments," Merin  said. 

The  Insurance  Department's  position 
paper  also  states  many  primary  companies 
were  able  to  offer  lower  premiums  because 
of  the  availability  of  underpriced  reinsur- 
ance. The  companies,  the  paper  said, 
became  so  dependent  on  their  reinsurers 
that  they  became  "reinsurance  junkies." 

When  the  reinsurers  failed,  a  number  of 
primary  companies,  unable  to  collect  on 
their  losses,  did  not  have  the  financial  re- 
sources to  survive,  the  ps4>er  stated.  "In  too 
many  cases,  the  primary  companies  did  not 
recognize  this  problem  until  it  was  too  late," 
Merin  said. 

He  said  inexperienced  companies  failed  to 
understand  the  full  impact  ol  the  cost  of 
claims,  reinsurance,  the  need  foi  sufficient 
surplus  and  other  sound  financial  pre  '♦.ices. 
"Insurance  companies  ignored  their  offi- 
cial rates,  offered  larger  discounts  and  dis- 
coimts  that  exceeded  50  percent  of  the  offi- 
cial rates  as  underwriters  fought  with  each 
other  to  attract  new  business,"  Merin  said. 

When  the  "bubble  burst,"  the  paper 
states,  "At  least  45  property  casualty  and 
life  health  insiwance  companies  went  under, 
and  many  of  the  remaining  companies 
found  themselves  in  serious  difficulty." 

He  asserted  that  even  though  there  was  a 
63  percent  average  Increase  in  the  cost  of  a 
liability  claim,  the  companies  charged  low 
rates  to  get  ready  cash  for  Investment 
income. 


The  commissioner  also  wants  to  impose 
regulations  on  the  managing  general  agents 
hired  by  companies  to  underwrite  the  poli- 
cies and  to  arrange  for  reinsurance. 

These  agents,  he  said,  must  be  brought 
under  state  control  liecause  many  compa- 
nies hired  the  agents  to  handle  business  but 
then  "failed  to  supervise  these  agents." 

The  financial  machinations  were  so  bad. 
he  said,  that  "many  inexperienced  insur- 
ance companies  erroneously  believed  they 
were  making  a  profit,  when  in  fact  they 
were  suffering  heavy  losses." 

Merin  said  the  managing  agents  "can  be 
blamed  for  some  of  the  financial  disaster  in- 
surance companies  found  themselves  in.  but 
that  segment  is  just  part  of  the  problem. 

These  managing  general  agents,  he  said, 
often  fill  in  the  gap  for  companies  that  lacA 
underwriting  expertise  in  a  particular  area. 
But  there  are  no  state  laws  covering  these 
insurance  entrepreneurs. 

His  proposal  calls  for  the  state  to  estab- 
lish minimum  standards  for  any  agent  con- 
tract, clarify  that  the  insiuwice  company 
owns  all  premiums  collected,  prohibit  agoits 
from  binding  reinsurance,  require  agents  to 
turn  over  to  Insurance  companies  all  claims 
after  contracts  end,  and  require  insurance 
companies  to  periodically  audit  agents  for 
compliance  with  contractual  requirements, 
the  amount  of  premium  collected,  and  that 
loss  reserves  be  verified  by  a  qualified  actu- 
ary. 

The  new  proposals  also  call  for  changes  In 
various  areas. 

Reinsurance  proposals— For  the  first  time, 
the  commissioner  would  t>e  allowed  to  regu- 
late reinsurance  practices.  A  company  would 
be  limited  in  the  amount  of  reinsurance  it 
could  buy  from  any  single  reinsurer.  That 
limit  would  be  20  percent  of  the  company's 
net  assets.  Anything  in  excess  of  20  percent 
would  have  to  l>e  approved  by  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Further,  to  prevent  reinsurers  from  avoid- 
ing their  share  of  claims  payments,  the  new 
regulations  would  limit  the  credit  for  any 
reinsurance  contract  having  different  stand- 
ards from  the  insurance  policy  it  is  reinsur- 
ing, and  department  monitoring  of  any  com- 
pany claiming  credit  of  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  its  policyholders'  surplus. 

Merin  notes  that  the  liquidation  of  Integ- 
rity Insurance  Co.  of  Paramus  last  wertc  was 
the  direct  result  of  too  much  reliance  on  a 
reinsurance  program.  Integrity,  the  first 
property  casualty  company  based  in  the 
state  to  go  under  in  a  dozen  years,  was 
unable  to  collect  $25  million  in  reinsurance 
owned  it  by  Mission  Reinsurance  Co.  of 
California.  Mission  is  in  the  red  by  $448.1 
million  and  is  now  in  liquidation.  Merin  said 
"ironically"  Mission  could  not  collect  on  its 
reinsurance  with  other  firms. 

With  some  state  controls  on  how  much  a 
primary  company  can  reinsure,  Merin  said 
New  Jersey  could  avoid  "futiu*  Integrity 
situations." 

Financial  requirements— The  proposals 
would  raise  the  financial  requirements  for 
companies  wishing  to  write  insurance  in  the 
state  from  $300,000  to  $750,000.  The  exist- 
ing law  has  not  been  updated  since  the 
1940s.  Tighter  financial  standards  also  are 
being  proposed  for  self  insurance  groups. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  Home  on  the  floor. 
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tavern  owner  groups  which  formed  to  Insure 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Codb.  This  legislation  would  tax  public  pen- 
sion: benefits  on  a  omiits/  with  tha  rvafarantial 


April  2,  1987 


under  a  public  retirement  system  to  the 
extent  such  nension  or  annuity  la  nnt.  >.ttrih. 


April  2, 1987 


years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 

m«>nt  nf  thin  Act. 
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Improves  spousal  income  and  asset  protec- 
tion  anH   raisAa  r\Artt/Nnol   nAar4tt   ollnu/anr»o  fnr 
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only  to  the  first  seven  days.  (Start-up  date: 
Januarv  1. 1989.) 
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and  ezebangw  like  the  hovltal.  doctor  and 
tavern  owner  groups  which  formed  to  Insure 


Suspenalon  of  fhiandally  unstable  compa- 
nies—The proposals  would  chance  the  law 
to  allow  the  Insurance  Department  to  pre- 
vent any  company  in  financial  trouble  from 
wrtttnc  any  new  bustneas  for  up  to  six 
months  without  a  court  order  as  now  re- 
quired. 

Uhder  this  proposal,  the  department 
points  out.  any  tnsuranoe  company  showins 
Itself  In  sKlous  flnandal  difficulty  could  be 
supervised  by  the  department  to  prevent  in- 
solvency. The  praaent  statute  requires  a 
eoort  order  after  the  department  presents 
all  documentatfam.  indudtng  actuarial  re- 
ports, on  the  financial  health  of  an  insurer 
before  a  company  can  be  declared  insolvent 
and  prevented  from  writinc  new  business. 

Surplus  Unes— The  iwoposals  call  for  up- 
datlnc  financial  requirements  for  these 
types  of  companies  that  write  special  risks 
not  normally  handled  in  the  regular  market, 
such  as  insurance  of  Fourth  of  July  f  ire- 
wmks  and  asbestos  removaL  The  current 
law  requires  surphu  lines  carriers  to  have 
twice  the  capital  and  twice  the  surplus  as  a 
licensed  company  writinc  similar  business  In 
the  state.  The  chance  would  allow  surplus 
lines  to  write  insurance  in  the  sUte  if  their 
combined  capital  and  surplus  is  twice  the 
combined  amount  required  of  licensed  com- 
panies. By  this  chance,  the  department 
feels  there  would  be  more  companies  able  to 
do  bustneas  in  New  Joaey. 

PaUcy  forms— lierin  wants  to  change  the 
law  to  ctve  the  departmoit  from  60  days  to 
180  days  to  act  on  policy  chances.  Nov  the 
time  limit  is  30  days.  Further,  the  proposal 
would  allow  the  commissioner  to  establish 
mintmimi  standards  for  policy  terms  and 
conditions  "to  eliminst^  clearly  inferior 
poUcles. 

Special  risks  The  commissioner  should 
be  allowed  to  determine  when  a  risk  is  con- 
sidered large  enough  to  be  special  instead  of 
ertrtlng  law  where  any  premium  over 
$10,000  is  considered  a  special  risk  and  not 
subject  to  department  review.  By  pushing 
that  figure  upward,  the  department  con- 
tends it  win  have  more  regulation  on  rates 
for  many  smaller  New  Jersey  customers  not 
now  having  that  rate  reculation  protection. 

Oovonment  entities— The  proposals 
would  permit  expansion  of  the  self-insur- 
ance pools  for  government  entities  such  as 
munldpaUtles,  counties  and  school  boards. 
The  expansion  would  allow  authoriUes 
under  these  entities,  such  ss  a  housing, 
aewo-  or  water  authority,  to  Join  these 
groups  Instead  of  buying  separate  coverage. 


PUBLIC  PENSION  PARITY  ACT 
OF  1987 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

opimnrasoTA 
ni  TBI  Bonsi  or  bkpbsskhtativbs 
Thuraday.  AjnU  2. 1987 
Mr.  VEffTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
mtroducing  legialrtion  Ihat  I  previously  intro- 
duced in  the  9e<h  and  99th  Congresses  to  ad- 
drew  •  groas  inequily  in  our  tax  laws. 

Moat  pubic  sector  retirees  receive  a  pen- 
sion in  ieu  of  Social  Security  benefits.  In  gen- 
eral, these  benefits  are  the  eqiivaient  of  a  pri- 
vate sector  retiree's  Sodal  Security  benefits, 
however,  they  are  not  treated  Kke  Sodal  Se- 
curity benefits  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
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Cod^.  This  legislation  wouM  tax  public  pen- 
skm  benefits  on  a  parity  with  the  preferential 
taxnatment  of  Social  Security  bersefits. 

T|e  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  simple— to 
treat  putilic  sector  retirees  in  the  same 
manner  as  private  sector  retirees  for  purposes 
of  location.  It  is  fundamentally  unfair  to  tax  the 
retirAnwnt  berrafits  of  put>ltc  employees  dHfer- 
ently  ttian  the  Social  Security  retirement  bene- 
fits pi  private  sector  employees.  Full  taxation 
of  piiWic  pension  benefits  in  effect  penalizes 
theato  retirees  for  having  worited  in  public 
service  rather  than  the  private  sector. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  so  ttiat  a  put>lic  retiree  could 
deduct  tttat  portton  of  his/her  governmental 
pengion  up  to  the  maxinHjm  Social  Security 
retirement  benefit  for  an  individual  from  his/ 
hergross  income. 

Tlfs  legislation  is  now  even  more  justified 
because  the  Tax  Reform  Act  furttier  penalized 
Fed^  retirees  by  repealing  ttte  3-year  basis 
reoolrery  rule. 

Fc  deral  retirees  had  no  choice  as  to  wheth- 
er Heir  employers  participated  under  Social 
Seority  or  established  a  separate  Govem- 
meni  peraion  system.  These  retirees  have 
coTTMnitted  their  careers  to  public  service — 
they  deserve  equitable  taxation  of  their  bene- 
fits. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  my  ef- 
forts; to  correct  this  inequity  in  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  pMic  retirees'  benefits. 

I  ^bmit  a  copy  of  the  bill  for  the  Record: 

HJl.  1938 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepDesentaiives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SEcnoN  1.  SHOirT  htue. 

TWs  Act  may  be  cited  ss  the  "Public  Pen- 
sion Parity  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  p.  EXCLUSIONFOB  CERTAIN  PENSIONS  AND 
ANNUTTIES  UNDER  PUBLIC  RETIRE. 
MENT  SYSTEMS. 

Qkhkkal.— Part  in  of  subchapter  B 
iter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(relating  to  items  specifically  ex- 
from  income)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
sectlon  135  as  section  136  and  by  in- 
after  section  134  the  following  new 
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section: 


I3S.    CERTAIN    PENSIONS    AND    ANNUTTIES 
UNDER     PVBUC     RETIREMENT     SYS- 


"8ECJ 


"(t )  Oemkhal  Rous.— Gross  income  does 
not !  oclude  any  amount  (otherwise  includa- 
ble Ip  gross  income)  received  by  an  individ- 
ual m  a  qualified  governmental  pension. 

"(I )  Ldotatioiis.— 

"(1 )  Dollar  lhotatioii.— The  aggregate 
amoi  int  excluded  under  suljsectlon  (a)  for 
the  { uable  year  shall  not  exceed— 

"(i  >)  the  maxlmiim  excludable  social  secu- 
rity leneflts  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  year, 
reduxdby 

"(It)  the  social  security  lieneflts  (within 
the  neanlng  of  section  86(d))  received  by 
the  '.  axpayer  during  such  year  which  were 
ezdi  ided  from  gross  income. 

"(1 )  SnvicR  RCQuntZMKiiT.— Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  qualified  governmen- 
tal pension  received  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  l|axable  year  unless  the  taxpayer  (or  the 
spou^  or  former  spouse  of  the  taxpayer) 
performed  the  service  giving  rise  to  such 
penMon. 

"(a)  DspuiiTioifs. — For  purposes  of  this 
sectlpn— 

"(I)    QUALiriKD    GOVBRMIfKirrAL    PBISIOM. — 

The  term  'qualified  governmental  pension' 
meats   any   pension   or   annuity   received 


under  a  \  public  retirement  system  to  the 
extent  silch  pension  or  annuity  is  not  attrib- 
utable to  service— 

"(A)  nhich  constitutes  employment  for 
purposes  of  chapter  21  (relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral Insu  ranee  Contrilnitlons  Act),  or 

"(B)  wblch  is  covered  by  an  agreement 
made  pu  -suant  to  section  318  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

"(2)  AtLXimnt  XZCLUSABLS  SOCIAL  SaCDRI- 

TT  bbmkpIts. — The  term  'mayinmm  excluda- 
ble socilLl  security  t>eneflts'  means  an 
amount  equal  to  so  much  of  the  applicable 
maximuni  benefit  amount  for  the  taxpayer 
for  the  ^xable  year  which  would  t>e  ex- 
cluded ftom  gross  income  If  such  i)enefit 
amount  were  treated  as  social  security  l>ene- 
flts  (wlthjhi  the  meaning  of  section  86(d))  re- 
ceived duHng  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  IApplicable  MAxntUM  sKwariT 
AMOXTirr.-^The  term  'applicable  m»Tti«iim 
benefit  amount'  means— 

"(A)  ini  the  case  of  an  unmarried  individ- 
ual, the  tiaximnm  individual  social  security 
benefit. 

"(B)  inithe  case  of  a  Joint  return.  150  per- 
cent of  t%e  maTittiiim  individual  social  secu- 
rity benefit,  or 

"(C)  in^  the  case  of  a  married  individual 
filing  a  Separate  return,  75  percent  of  the 
maximurt  individual  social  security  benefit. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
marital  status  shall  be  determined  under 
section  7'! 

"(4)  M^XIMXTM  UIUIVIOUAL  SOCIAL  SECURITT 
BEMEPIT,- 

"(A)  IifjcKinKAL. — The  term  'maximum  in- 
dividual ^ial  security  benefit'  means,  with 
respect  ta  any  taxable  year,  the  muTimntn 
total  amotmt  (as  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  the  Secre- 
tary) which  could  be  paid  for  all  months  in 
the  calendar  year  ending  in  the  taxable  year 
as  old-age  Insurance  benefits  under  section 
202(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (without 
regard  to  any  reduction,  deduction,  or  offset 
under  section  202(k)  or  section  203  of  such 
Act)  to  shy  individual  who  attained  age  65. 
and  filed!  application  for  such  benefits,  on 
the  first  day  of  such  calendar  year. 

"(B)  P«iT  YKARs.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  receives  a  qualified  governmen- 
tal pension  with  respect  to  a  period  of  less 
than  a  full  taxable  year,  the  maximum  Indi- 
vidual social  security  benefit  for  such  indi- 
vidual for  such  year  shall  be  reduced  as  pro- 
vided in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  Moperly  correspond  to  such  period. 

"(5)      FpSLIC      RXTIRKIfKIlT      STSTBI.- The 

term  'public  retirement  system'  means  any 
pension,  annuity,  retirement,  or  similar 
fund  or  system  established  by  the  United 
States,  a  SUte,  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  any  political  subdivision  of  any  of 
the  foretning.  or  the  District  of  Columbia." 

(b)  TRCHmcAL  AMXNSMxirr.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  86(bK2)  of  such  Code 
(defining  modified  adjusted  gross  income)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "135."  before  "911". 

(c)  Clvucal  AMXimMKiiT.— The  table  of 
sections  tor  part  in  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  |  of  such  Code  (relating  to  items 
specifically  excluded  from  income)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  the  item  relating 
to  section  135  as  section  136  and  by  insert- 
ing after  ^e  item  relating  to  section  134  the 
following  |new  item: 

"Sec.  13SI.  Certain  pensions  and  annuities 
under  public  retirement  sys- 
tems." 


years  l>eglnnlng  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


(d)    EryiLTivK    Datx.— The 
made  by 


amendments 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
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Thunday,  April  2.  1987 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  cot- 
leegues  well  know,  I  have  frequentty  stated 
my  fear  that  tfiis  year's  catastrophic  health 
care  bill  will  faU  to  fil'  Medicare  and  Mednaid's 
real  gaps  or  to  solve  the  full  prot>lem  of  the 
37  mMKon  uninsured  arKJ  the  200  million  un- 
derinsured.  However,  I  also  understand  the 
desire  to  pass  some  type  of  limited  arKl  less 
costly  catastrophic  health  care  legislation 
qufckly. 

In  response  to  those  who  have  asked  for  a 
more  limited  catastrophic  health  package  than 
my  more  comprehensive  legislabon,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  folk>wing  catastrophk: 
health  initiative  [Oil]— the  Mednare  and  Med- 
icaki  Catastrophic  Acute  arxi  Transitional  C^are 
Act— «vhich  includes  a  "Federal  MediGap  in- 
surance [FMI]"  plan  and  increased  Medicaid 
protectioa  Tho^jh  this  type  of  catastrophic 
proposal  is  a  first  step  toward  catastrojshic 
protectkm  and  kietter  protects  the  children,  el- 
derly, and  disat>led.  we  must  be  mindful  of  its 
limitattons.  That  is,  it  does  not  fill  most  of  the 
real  gaps  in  Medicare,  it  does  not  solve  the 
k)r)g-term  care  problem  and  it  does  not  pro- 
tect most  uninsured. 

Given  its  limitations,  you  might  ask  wtiy  I  am 
introducing  this  particular  package.  Very 
simply,  many  members,  including  myself,  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  provide  more  protec- 
tton  ttian  ttw  package  offered  by  tt>e  adminis- 
tratxxi.  However,  ttiese  members  also  indKat- 
ed  ttiat  they  felt  ttiey  could  not  go  as  far  tt«s 
year  as  the  more  comprehensive  proposals 
offered  by  myself  and  ottiers.  I  tteiieve  that 
this  package,  at  a  price  tag  of  about  $15  bil- 
Hon,  fills  VnaX  void. 

What  improvements  does  this  catastrophic 
health  initiative  [CHI]  make  on  the  administra- 
tkm  proposal?  They  include  the  foitowing: 

Medicare  (Federal  MediGap  Insurance  [FMI]) 

Lowers  the  catastrophic  cost  limit  from 
$2,000  down  to  S500  and  better  protects 
tower  arxl  rraddle  irtcome  benefkaaries. 

Adds  a  catastrophk:  prescrlptton  drug  bene- 
fit with  cost  controls. 

Strengthens  Medk»re's  transitkxul  care 
package  by  removing  the  3-day  prior-hospitalt- 
zation  prerequisite  to  nursir>g  home  care,  re- 
laxing ttie  definitnn  of  skilled  nursing  h(xne 
care  and  home  health  care  and  thus  increas- 
ing access,  arxl  t>etter  defining  home  health 
intermittent  arKl  hometxxjnd  requirements. 

AMs  a  limited  and  flexible  r^pite  care  t)er)- 
eftt. 

Uses  fairer  financing  mechanisms  ttiat  are 
less  regressive  than  just  a  straight  premium 
and  that  avoM  taxirtg  ttie  value  of  current 
MedKare  benefits. 

MEOtCAlO 

Adds  coverage  for  rmxe  near  poor  wvomen 
ar>d  infants. 
Adds  coverage  for  more  poor  chidrea 
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Improves  spousal  income  and  asset  protec- 
tk>n  and  raises  personal  needs  altowanoe  for 
nursing  home  resktoris. 

Adds  first  dollar  coverage  for  eMerly  and 
disabled's  Medicare  cost-slwing. 

I  t>eiieve  tfiat  ttiis  catastrophk:  health  initia- 
tive [CHI]  provktos  important,  limited  cata- 
strophic protectxxi  for  Medtoare  aiKl  MedKaid 
beneficiariea  without  having  to  tax  existing 
MedKare  t)enefit8  ex  increase  Vne  deficit  This 
package  incorporates  the  strengths  of  the  ad- 
ministratton  and  Stark-Gradison  proposals 
while  provkjing  better  protectkxi,  especially  for 
tower  irKxxne  eWerty  aixl  norwtderty.  Its  total 
cost  of  about  $15  biUton  is  not  only  affordable, 
t>ut  most  of  ttie  costs  for  the  new  Federal 
MediGap  insurance  will  be  paid  by  ttie  ekterty 
and  by  disabled  Medtoare  beneficiaries  them- 
selves. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  I  strongly  believe 
that  we  will  also  have  to  address  another  criti- 
cal part — ttie  cost  of  AIDS  treatment— of  ttie 
catastrophk:  health  prot>lem.  Though  ttie  cata- 
stroptik:  health  initiative  I  am  introducing  tcxlay 
does  not  address  the  issue  of  how  to  pay  for 
AIDS  treatment  I  am  giving  my  commitment 
to  wcxk  with  the  auttxxizing  committees  to 
find  a  way  to  relieve  this  costly  burden. 

I  ask  ttiat  ttie  attached  summary  of  ttie 
Medtoare  and  Medtoakj  Catastrophto  Acute 
and  Transitional  Care  Act  be  inserted  in  ttie 
Record  at  this  point 

ROTBAL  CaTASTBOPRIC  HkALTR  iRITIATrvK 
CCHIl,  THK  "MKDICABX  AHD  tCXDICAIO  CATA- 
STSOPHIC    ACDTK    AMD   TKARSITIOHAL    CaXX 

Act"— H.R.  iBSO 

MKDICARK  PROVISIONS  (PXDKRAL  KKDIGAP 

IMSUKAIfCX) 

(1)  A  $500  catastrophic  limit  is  placed  on 
tieneflciary  out-of-pocket  costs  resulting 
from  any  Medicare  Part  A  and  B  coinsur- 
ance/deductibles  (including  prescription 
drugs,  transitional  care,  and  respite  care) 
and  is  indexed  to  increases  in  the  Medicare 
Part  A  and  Part  B  per  capita  costs.  (Start- 
up date:  January  1,  1989.) 

(2)  Prescription  drugs  are  added  as  a  bene- 
fit subject  to  a  $300  deductible  and  a  coin- 
surance of  $2  per  prescription  and  subject  to 
the  above  catastrophic  limit.  The  DHHS 
Secretary  shall  design  the  prescription  drug 
t>enefit  program  so  that  drugs  are  pur- 
chased from  participating  pharmacies  only 
and  prescription  drug  prices  are  prospective- 
ly set  by  Medicare.  (Start-up  date:  January 
1. 1990.) 

(3)  The  following  changes  are  made  in 
hospital  coinsvuance  and  deductibles: 
(Start-up  date:  January  1, 1989.) 

a.  There  would  no  longer  lie  any  hospital 
coinsurance  except  for  one  deductible  per 
calendar  year. 

b.  The  hospital  deductible  is  indexed  to 
the  percentage  Increase  In  the  Social  Securi- 
ty COLA. 

(4)  Transitional  care  is  strengthened  by 
the  following  changes  in  nursing  home  and 
home  healtl    axe: 

a.  The  slulled  nursing  (extended  care) 
home  lienefit  is  redefined  as  follows: 

The  three  day  prior-hospitallzation  re- 
quirement for  skilled  nursing  home  care  is 
dropped.  (Start-up  date:  January  1, 1989.) 

SkUled  nursing  facility  care  is  Increased  to 
cover  up  to  150  days.  (Start-up  date:  Janu- 
ary 1,  1989.) 

Nursing  home  coinsurance  is  reduced  to 
%th  of  nursing  home  costs  (iMsed  on  the  na- 
tional average  per  diem  Medicare  reasona- 
ble cost  for  SNF  services)  and  is  applied 
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only  to  the  first  seven  days.  (Start-up  date: 
January  1, 1989.) 

The  definition  of  "skilled  nursing  home 
care"  is  refined  to  allow  better  access  to 
skilled  nursing  care  by:  (1)  defining,  as  eligi- 
ble, skilled  nursing  services  required  on  a 
regular,  but  not  necessarily  daOy  basis,  as 
certified  by  a  physician:  (2)  making  explicit 
ttiat  skilled  nur^ng  services  Include  physi- 
cal therapy  and  rehabilitative  aervioes 
needed  on  a  regular  liasis  to  preserve  or  re- 
store ftmctional  capabilities  or  to  prevent 
further  deterioration,  inducting  the  training 
of  patients  and  caregivers  In  rehabilitative 
techniques:  (3)  making  explicit  that,  in  de- 
termining ellgil>lllty  for  skilled  nursing  serv- 
ices, "practical  matter"  considerations  l>e  in- 
cluded regarding  (a)  the  availability  of 
home  support  and  (b)  the  lack  of  Medicare 
coverage  for  home  health  services  that  are 
certified  by  a  physician  as  l>eing  medically 
necessary.  (Start-up  date:  January  1,  1990.) 

b.  The  home  health  l>enef it  is  redefined  as 
follows: 

Home  health  care  is  defined  as  "intermit- 
tent care"  including  (1)  up  to  one  or  more 
home  health  visits  per  day  up  to  7  days  a 
week  for  up  to  90  days  a  year  and  thereaf- 
ter, imder  exceptional  circumstanced  as  cer- 
tified by  a  physician,  and  (2)  home  health 
visits  at  a  frequency  of  less  than  7  days  per 
week  for  an  unlimited  period  of  time  as  cer- 
tified by  a  physician.  (Start-up  date:  Janu- 
ary 1,  1989.) 

"Homebound"  is  clarified  as  a  situation 
where  there  is  normal  inability  to  leave 
home  and,  consequently,  to  leave  home 
would  require  a  considerable  and  taxing 
effort.  Occasional  alisences  from  the  home 
are  permitted  for  medical  or  non-medical 
purposes.  (Start-up  date:  January  1. 1989.) 

The  definition  of  home  health  care  is  re- 
fined to  include:  (1)  on  a  physician's  pre- 
scription, such  personal  support  services  as 
needed  on  a  short  term  l>asis  to  offset  prob- 
lems of  limited  house  support  that  would 
otherwise  preclude  beneficiaries  from  re- 
ceiving home  health  services  for  which  they 
are  eligible;  (2)  on  physician  prescriptlcm. 
such  short  term  rehabilitative  services  as 
needed  on  a  regular  iMtsis  to  preserve  or  re- 
store functional  capabilities  or  to  prevoit 
further  deterioration,  including  the  training 
of  patients  and  caregivers  in  rehabilitative 
techniques.  (Start-up  date:  January  1,  1090.) 

c.  Plans  of  care  are  required,  as  condition 
of  participation  imder  Medicare,  for  all  pa- 
tients needing  transitional  care  and  respite 
services  and  are  required  of  aU  providers  (in- 
cluding primary  care  physicians,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  HMOs.  hcMne  health  agen- 
cies, hospices).  The  plan  of  care  is  to  include 
an  assessment  of  patient  needs,  the  services 
to  l>e  provided  and  the  provisions  for  dis- 
charge. The  plan  of  care  is  to  l>e  prepared, 
implemented  and  periodically  reviewed  and 
updated  through  consultation  among  appro- 
priate providers  Including  physicians,  nurses 
and  social  workers,  and  are  to  l>e  signed  by  a 
physician.  PROs  are  to  oversee  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  plans  of  care.  (Start-up 
date:  January  1, 1989.) 

d.  Demonstration  projects  are  to  be  car- 
ried out  on  "managed  care"  approaches  to 
providing  transitional  nursing  home,  home 
health  and  respite  care  services  including 
(1)  approaches  similar  to  the  Medicaid 
Home  and  Community  Based  Services 
Waiver  Program,  and  (2)  the  full  range  of 
nursing  home,  home  health,  and  restate 
care  services  as  provided  by  this  Act.  (Start- 
up date:  July  1, 1988.) 

(5)  The  DHHS  Secretary  is  required  to  de- 
velop and  implonent  reqplte  care  as  a  new 
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benefit  when  prcKilbed  by  a  physician.  The 
reapite  care  benefit  ahall.  at  the  benefi- 
ciary'8  choice,  cover  up  to  10  days  of  nursins 
home  care  per  year  (baaed  on  the  national 
averace  per  dieni  Medicare  relmburaed  cost 
for  SNV  aervloea)  or  the  equivalent  dollar 
value  of  homital-based  respite  care,  adult 
day  health  care,  or  in-home  care.  A  50%  co- 
insurance is  required  up  to  the  catastrophic 
limit.  (Start-up  date:  January  1.  IMO.) 

(6)  The  hospice  benefit  Is  extended 
beyond  the  current  310  day  Ibnlt  if  the  pa- 
tient is  recertlfled  as  terminally  01.  (Start- 
up date:  January  1. 1980.) 

(7)  EnroUmmt  In  the  FMI  package  is 
automatic  for  Medicare  beneficiaries  en- 
roDed  in  Medicare  Part  B. 

(8)  Financing  for  the  FMI  parage  comes 
from  the  following  sources: 

a.  One-half  of  the  revenues  from  raising 
the  cigarette  tax  by  16<  and  indexing  the 
tax  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  (Start-up 
date:  January  1. 1088.) 

b.  An  Initial  FMI  premium  of  $10  per 
month  which  is  indexed  to  increases  in  the 
cost  of  the  Social  Security  CX>LA.  (Start-up 
date:  January  1. 1080.). 

c.  The  remaining  expanded  benefit  pack- 
age is  financed  by  the  elderly  through  a  spe- 
cial add-on  tax  on  elderly  income  which  Is 
not  a  tax  on  the  actuarial  value  of  Medicare. 
The  special  add-on  tax  on  people  age  65  and 
over  is  applied  as  a  percentage  of  taxable 
income  and  is  set  at  a  level  (rounded  up  to 
the  next  highest  one-half  of  one  percent) 
actuarially  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  FMI  parage  less  the  cigarette  tax  and 
premium  financing.  (Start-up  date:  January 
1. 1989.) 

MBUCSIS  PROVISIOIIS 

(1).  States  are  given  the  option  under 
Medicaid  to  (a)  extend  coverage  for  preg- 
nant women  and  infants  up  to  age  one  re- 
gardless of  family  composition  with  incomes 
up  to  185  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty 
level  and  (b)  accelerate  coverage  of  children 
up  to  age  5  who  are  under  the  Federal  pov- 
erty leveL  Continued  Medicaid  coverage  is 
mandated  for  children  who  are  on  Medicaid 
but  go  past  the  age  S  limit.  (This  proposal 
was  Introduced  by  Representative  Waxman 
as  HJt  1018.) 

(3).  Medicaid  coverage  is  mandated  for  all 
children  under  age  18  (and  18  to  21  year 
olds  in  school.  Jobs,  or  Job  training)  with 
family  incomes/resources  under  the  state 
proverty  level. 

(3).  States  are  given  the  option  under 
Medicaid  to  cover  any  chUd  under  age  21 
with  famUy  Income  below  the  federal  pover- 
ty level  but  over  the  APDC  level. 

(4).  Medicaid  coverage  Is  mandated  for  all 
children  under  age  5  who  have  family  in- 
comes below  the  federal  poverty  level. 

(5).  States  are  required  to  cover  Medicare 
Part  B  premiums  and  cost-sharing  on  behalf 
of  their  elderly  and  disabled  Medicaid  re- 
cipients. 

(6).  Medicaid  institutes  a  spousal  protec- 
tion plan  protecting  limited  amoimts  of 
Income  and  assists  when  one  member  of  an 
elderly  couple  Is  placed  in  a  nursing  home 
and  is  covered  by  Medicaid.  (Note:  This  pro- 
posal was  introduced  by  Representative 
Waxman  In  H.R.  1711.) 

(7).  The  Personal  Needs  Allowance  is 
raised  from  825  to  $35  per  month.  Before 
the  additional  money  is  made  available,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  ensure  that  the  additional  funds  be 
used  only  for  the  personal  use  of  the  patient 
and  not  to  pay  for  any  nursing  home  related 
costs. 


SNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(8).  Financing  for  the  Medicaid  package 
come  I  from  the  following  sources: 

a.  I  ederal  Medicaid  savings  resulting  from 
Medi  aUd's  buy-in  to  the  FMI  package. 

b.  One-half  of  the  revenues  from  raising 
the  dgarette  tax  by  16«  and  indexing  the 
tax  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Funding 
from  the  raised  and  indexed  cigarette  tax 
will  he  used  to  offset  the  added  Federal 
costs  of  this  Medicaid  package  less  any  Fed- 
eral savings  resulting  from  the  Medicaid 
buy-In.  Any  cigarette  tax  funds  not  used  to 
fund  the  Federal  costs  of  this  Medicaid 
package  are  to  be  made  available  to  the 
State  I  for  their  Medicaid  programs. 


FRIBUTE  TO  MS.  ELAINE 
MARIOLLE 


r.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 
orcAuroRmA 

n   THE  HOVSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVES 

TTiuraday,  April  2,  1987 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
outst^iding  actitevements  of  Ms.  Elaine  Mar- 
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OlUBUTE  TO  Ms.  Elahie  Marjollx 

mtla  marathon  bicyclist  Elaine  Mariolle 
is  a  ^tive  Callfomlan.  a  graduate  of  U.C. 
Berkaey.  and  a  Berkeley.  CA  resident.  In 
July  1986,  Elaine  won  the  Women's  Division 
of  the  Bicycle  Race  Across  America 
(RAAM).  She  had  ridden  the  3.107-mlle  race 
coursf  from  Himtington  Beach,  CA  to  At- 
lantic C^ty.  NJ  in  10  days  2  hours  and  4  min- 
utes, a  women's  race  record. 

Elagie  averaged  nearly  13  miles  per  hour 
on  a  34  hour  clock.  She  actually  rode  about 
20  hours  each  day.  making  her  actual  aver- 
age speed  15.25  miles  per  hour.  She  rode  384 
miles  during  the  first  24  hours. 

Elaine  l>eat  the  second  place  woman  by 
more  than  seven  hours.  She  placed  fifth 
overall,  finishing  less  than  three  hours 
behind  the  (male)  fourth  place  finisher  and 
over  three  hours  ahead  of  the  (male)  sixth 
place  rider.  Of  twenty  six  entrants,  seven  In- 
cluding Elaine  were  official  finishers.  The 
women's  division  consisted  of  six  starters. 
Elaine  was  one  of  two  female  official  finish- 
ers. 

Elaftie  began  as  an  ultra  marathon  cyclist 
in  1983.  She  qualified  for  the  1984  RAAM 
by  placing  second  (by  30  seconds)  In  the 
Womtn's  Division  of  the  800  mile  John 
Marino  Open.  She  finished  unofficially  in 
the  1984  RAAM.  taking  last  place,  almost 
4H  dgys  behind  the  winner  and  over  one 
day  behind  the  next  rider's  time.  She  was 
designated  "Most  Inspirational  Rider"  for 
her  performance.  Elaine  took  seventh  place 
in  RAAM  1985.  becoming  the  last  official 
finisher  and  third  place  woman.  She  now 
trains  and  competes  in  unltra  marathon 
event*  full  time. 

Elaiie's  physical  condition,  her  endur- 
ance, her  rapid  Improvement,  and  her  status 
in  the  bicycling  world  are  complemented  by 
her  personal  philosophy  which  is  focused  on 
her  obmmitment  to  the  cooperative  spirit. 
Her  Fote  From  Elaine  to  Friends  in  her 
post  race  Newsletter  Included  these 
thoughts.  "Our  congenial  crew  made  my  Job 
easy.  They  worked  well  together  and  solved 
the  i|sual  myriad  of  difficulties,  in  most 
cases  nrithout  my  even  knowing  about  them 
...  lid  [also]  like  to  thank  our  hometown 
crew  who  have  helped  us  .  .  .  and  generally 
provided  good  energy  and  support.  I'd  never 
have  igone  the  distance  without  you!  Over 
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the  years.ll  have  tried  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance pf  crew,  friends,  and  the  Great 
American  {Public.  I  hope  that  my  win  this 
year  will  result  in  some  recognition  for 
these  unsUng  heroes  in  the  adventure  which 
Is  RAAM.^  From  her  initial  ultra  marathon 
experiences  in  1983  to  her  first  RAAM  in 
1984  wheie  there  was  no  one  there  when 
Elaine  finished,  to  the  1086  RAAM  where 
she  was  accompanied  by  a  police  escort,  the 
male  RAA^  winner,  and  a  crew  from  ABC's 
Wide  Woifld  of  Sports  as  she  rode  to  the 
finish  line  in  AUantic  City.  NJ,  Elaine  has 
maintained  a  concern  for  people  and  a 
teamwork  focus.  She  is  special  not  only  be- 
cause she  is  a  winner,  but  because  she  wins 
the  Berkeley.  CA  way. 
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SENTATTVE  BLILEY  ON 
TO$ACX:0  ADVERTISING 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


or 
HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATTVXS 

iUTsday,  April  2. 1987 

Mr.  DUN<DAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  our 
colleague  from  Virginia.  Tom  BuifY,  pointed 
out  an  interesting  \ace\  of  the  det)ate  over  to- 
bacco advertising  that  has  gone  largely  unno- 
ticed by  the  news  media  and  others  folkMving 
the  debate] 

Mr.  Bulky  notes  the  curious  Inconsistency 
that  the  safne  IndivkJuals  wtw  are  leadirig  tiie 
fight  to  ban  ail  advertising  and  promotion  of 
tobac(x>  products  are  also  leading  the  charge 
to  force  TV  networks  to  accept  condom  ad- 
vertising. 

The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  of  Friday, 
March  13,  1987,  called  attention  to  this  incon- 
sistency in  the  editorial  "Censors  at  Wori(" 
and  I  comrtiend  this  cogent  editcxial  to  my  col- 
leagues,    i 

I    Censors  at  Work 

If  the  pitnciples  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  remain  valid  in  this 
the  200th  year  of  the  signing  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  Congress  has  no  authority  to 
dictate  advertising  policies  to  the  nation's 
media.  This  is  the  point  Rep.  Thomas  J. 
Bllley  Jr.  of  the  3rd  Congressional  District 
is  making  in  arguing  that  Congress  should 
neither  bgn  all  cigarette  advertising  nor 
force,  by  ikw  or  by  pressure,  television  net- 
works to  accept  advertisements  for  con- 
doms. 

He  is  exactly  right.  Advertising  is  a  form 
of  expresaon;  and  when  it  concerns  legal 
products,  such  as  tobacco  and  condoms,  it 
should  be  protected  by  the  Constitution. 
The  media  ought  to  be  as  free  to  decide 
whether  to  carry  advertisements  for  this  or 
that  product  as  they  are  to  decide  what  to 
publish  or  broadcast  as  news  and  editorials. 

Of  course  this  argument  has  not  always 
prevailed.  It  did  not  prevent  federal  censors 
from  banning  tobacco  commericals  from  tel- 
evision an4  radio  several  years  ago.  The  gov- 
enunent  supposedly  derives  the  authority  to 
regulate  the  electronic  media  to  such  an 
extent  frofn  the  fact  that  they  use  public 
"property"— airwaves— for  the  transmission 
of  their  messages  and  pictures.  There  is  no 
such  justification  for  extending  the  ban  to 
the  print  media,  but  censors  in  Congress  are 
at  work  on  measures  that  would  do  precisely 
that.  ' 

Rep.  Blliey  characterizes  as  Inconsistent 
those  coniTessmen  who  simultaneously  ad- 


vocate legal  restraints  on  cigarette  advertis- 
ing and  seek  to  force  television  networks  to 
advertise  condoms.  "If  you  believe  in  free 
speech."  be  asks  "how  can  you  take  a  posi- 
tion one  way  on  one  and  the  other  way  on 
the  other?" 

His  opponents  respond  with  that  spurious 
old  the-ends-Justlfy-the-means  argument. 
"Cigarettes  are  inherently  dangerous." 
huffed  Democratic  Rep.  Henry  A.  Waxman 
of  California.  "They  are  responsbile  for  the 
premature  deaths  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  each  year  .  .  .  Condoms  could 
be  life-saving." 

Well,  if  that  becomes  the  sole  or  even 
principal  premise  on  which  to  base  laws. 
Congress'  ability  to  restrict  freedom  of  ex- 
pression will  be  limitless.  After  all.  ciga- 
rettes are  not  the  only  potentially  danger- 
ous products  that  are  legally  sold  in  the 
marketplace. 

"What  about  the  carnage  on  the  highways 
caused  by  the  automobile?  aslcs  Shirley 
Hobbs  Scheibla  in  a  recent  editorial  on  this 
subject  In  Barron's.  "Would  cars  be  next? 
Or  would  it  be  alcohol?"  The  editorial  re- 
calls the  important  fact  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  declared  that  speech  "does 
not  lose  its  First  Amendment  protection  be- 
cause money  is  spent  to  project  it.  as  in  a 
paid  advertisement ..." 

Leading  the  crusade  against  cigarette  ad- 
vertising is  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. This  organization  yelps  when  it  detects 
even  a  faint  government  threat  to  physi- 
cians' freedom,  but.  curiously,  it  enthusiasti- 
cally participates  in  a  rape  of  the  First 
Amendment.  How's  that  for  consistency? 

It  is  quite  proper  for  the  AMA  and  other 
foes  of  tobacco  to  warn  people  about  the 
hazards  of  smoking,  as  they  are  doing  most 
emphatically,  but  converting  medical  advice 
into  legal  decrees  that  violate  fundamental 
freedoms  is  not.  The  AMA  and  its  political 
friends  in  Congress  are  going  too  far. 


LAWMAN'S  LIFE  WORK 
LEGENDARY 


HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLORIDA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  2,  1987 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege in  1938  of  recommending  as  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Fk>rida.  the 
sheriff  of  Hardee  County.  PL.  and  my  frier>d. 
C^hester  S.  Dishong.  He  became  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  U.S.  Marshals  ever  to  hoM 
ttiat  responsible  positkxi.  He  was  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  a  product  of  an  ancient  ar>d  horwr- 
able  family  of  Fkxida  and  of  central  Fkxkia. 
He  was  a  part  of  Vne  new,  yet  a  chikj  of  the 
old  Florid& 

The  remarkable  history  of  Mr.  Dishortg  as  a 
law  enforcement  officiai  appeared  in  ttie 
Tampa  Tribute  of  February  28.  This  is  a  stir- 
ring story  of  a  great  American,  ar>d  to  me,  a 
great  friend.  I  think  his  illustrious  example  will 
t)e  interesting  and  an  insp<ratk>n  f(X  all  who 
read  this  artk:le  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  appear  In  full  in  the  Re(X)RD  imme- 
diately folk>wing  my  remarks: 

Lawman's  Lipx  Work  Lkgenoart 
Wauchula.— The  Royal  Canadian  Mount- 
ed Police  have  always  had  the  reputation  of 
"getting  their  man."  In  the  Hesftland,  the 
men  hired  to  enforce  the  laws  and  protect 
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this   Florida   frontier   community   are    i. 
ones  who  have  become  legendary  In  theS^ 
outstanding  devotion  to  duty  and  genius  in 
solving  a  crime  and  catching  the  criminaL 
And  all  without  benefit  of  modem-day  sci- 
entific equipment. 

In  Margaret  Stringer's  history.  "Watch 
Wauchula  Win."  she  describes  the  career  of 
one  such  lawman.  Chester  S.  Dishong,  a 
husky  outdoorsman  who  came  from  a 
family  of  Florida  lawmen. 

His  father,  Owen  Dishong,  was  the  first 
sheriff  In  Old  DeSoto  County  from  1887- 
1893  and  from  1897-1901.  and  his  brother. 
John  Leslie,  was  DeSoto's  sheriff  from  1913- 
1921.  John  appointed  Chester,  at  age  21. 
and  another  brother,  Milton,  as  deputies. 

Chester,  respectfully  called  "Ches"  by 
friends,  l>ecame  Wauchula's  city  marshal  in 
1913  and  l>egan  to  acquire  a  reputation  for 
catching  a  culprit  "with  dispatch"  and 
meeting  justice  "with  a  stem  hand." 

In  one  of  his  early  cases,  a  Kansas  visitor 
with  a  hard  luck  story  was  befriended  by  a 
local  citizen  who  shared  his  room  for  the 
night. 

The  next  momlng  the  visitor  was  gone— 
and  so  was  his  host's  money  Dishong  %^ent 
on  the  trail,  apprehended  the  man  and 
found  the  stolen  money  in  his  sock. 

In  1914  a  year  end  report  listed.  In  part, 
collection  of  $4,967.61  in  fines;  19  arrests  for 
carrying  concealed  weapons;  two  for  chang- 
ing marks  on  hogs;  seven  for  beating  way  on 
trains";  four  for  hunting  on  Sunday;  45  for 
selling  liquor;  and  14  for  insanity. 

Dishong  took  a  year  off  in  1916,  serving  as 
a  captain  in  the  Second  Florida  Infantry  in 
Texas  during  the  border  war  with  Mexico: 
but  upon  returning  home,  he  resumed  his 
deputy  duties. 

When  DeSoto  County  was  divided  into 
five  counties  in  1921,  Gov.  Carey  A.  Hardee 
appointed  John  Poucher  as  the  new  Hardee 
County's  first  sheriff.  But  Dishong  ran  for 
sheriff  in  Noveml>er  1925,  and  won,  liecom- 
Ing  the  county's  first  elected  sheriff,  a  post 
he  held  for  the  next  13  years. 

Diu-ing  his  career.  Stringer  relates,  Di- 
shong matched  wits  with  twnk  robbers, 
cattle  and  hog  thieves,  and  wily  moonshin- 
ers. And  there  were  a  lot  of  moonshiners. 
Especially  after  a  local  ordinance  was 
passed  by  the  city  in  1921  to  regulate  prohi- 
bition. 

In  tracking  a  moonshiner  Dishong  would 
park  his  car  near  the  suspected  "still"  site, 
walk  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  sometimes 
track  his  fleeing  man  for  two  or  three  days 
in  swamp  and  thick  underbush. 

Perhaps  Dishong's  most  famous  case  was 
the  capture  of  Bernard  Whldden.  who  slew 
his  wife  with  a  .22-callber  rifle  in  1920  as 
she  sat  at  her  organ  in  her  home,  playing 
"Home.  Sweet  Home." 

The  relentless  pursuit  by  the  Sheriff  and 
the  eventual  capture  of  the  murderer  was 
related  in  detail  in  a  national  detective  mag- 
azine, among  other  news  accounts,  and  Di- 
shong's national  reputation  for  getting  his 
man  grew  rapidly. 

Dishong  planned  to  resign  in  1938  but  was 
recommended  by  Sen.  Claude  Pepper  and 
confirmed  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt as  the  n.S.  Marshal  for  the  southern 
District  of  Florida. 

His  territory  included  47  coimties,  and  in 
the  13  years  that  Dishong  held  this  posi- 
tion, a  prisoner  never  escaped  his  custody. 

But  many  prisoners  benefited  from  his 
well-known  compassion.  Tales  are  told  of 
the  times  he  posted  ball  for  prisoners  he 
had  jailed  because  the  man's  family  was  suf- 
fering for  lack  of  food,  and  often  he  would 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  DI 

AWARENESS  MONTH 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2. 1987 

Mr.  CX>ELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recognitnn  of 
Developnr>ental  DisatMlrties  Awareness  Month 
in  March.  I  cosponsored  a  txiefing  with  Sena- 
tor Bob  Dole  on  March  16,  1987  to  highlight 
the  lives  of  all  individuals  wtx>  have  a  develop- 
mental disability.  Together  with  tne  Consorti- 
um f(x  Citizens  with  Developmental  Disabilities 
[(3CDD]  a  coalition  of  over  50  national  groups 
advocating  on  behalf  of  indrvkiuals  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities,  we  Invited  a  consumer 
panel  to  share  with  us  tlwir  (xincems  and 
needs  for  Federal  programs.  Dea  Everett  and 
her  daughter,  Chris,  who  has  a  chronk:  seizure 
disorder,  Stuart  Lunde,  a  high  scfiool  senior 
with  quadraplegia,  Donakj  Creed,  a  father  of  a 
2-year-old  daughter  wtx>  is  devek>pmentally 
disabled  arvJ  Denise  Holmes,  a  21-year-okl 
woman  wt>o  has  benefited  from  vocaborwl 
training  to  help  her  secure  competitive  em- 
pk>yment.  took  time  from  ttieir  txjsy  lives  to 
give  us  their  extraordinarily  valuable  insight  on 
the  Impact  of  Federal  programs  on  their  lives. 
Bart>ara  Hanft  of  the  American  Occupatkxial 
Therapy  Associatkin,  Inc.,  moderated  the  corv 
sumer  parcel  and  the  legislative  overview  pre- 
sented by  three  CCDD  members,  Susan 
Aimes-Zlerman  of  the  Natk>nal  Ass(xaation  of 
Developmental  Disat)ilities  (Councils,  Liz 
Savage  of  the  Epilepsy  Fourxtation  and  Davki 
Capozzi  of  tt)e  Paralyzed  Veteran's  Associa- 
tion. The  f(}lk>wing  are  excerpts  from  ttiat 
presentatxjn,  written  by  Susan  Aimes-Zierman: 

The  lives  of  the  four  par>elists  Illustrate  two 
(»r)cepts  critKal  to  the  devekipntent  of  public 
polk:y  In  the  fiekj  of  disability: 

FirsL  When  programs  are  created  and  sus- 
tained, a  great  difference  in  the  lives  of 
people  with  disabilities  is  made  t>y  increasing 
their  independence  so  VnaX  they  can  contrit)- 
ute  to  their  community. 

Se(x>nd.  When  programs  are  ncA  created 
and  sustained,  people  with  disat>ilities  are 
thwarted  in  tf>eir  efforts  to  achieve  indeperxJ- 
ence  arKl  potential  contributions  may  never  be 
realized. 

Since  mosX  of  us  at  this  txiefing  are  in  tfie 
business  of  making  put)lic  policy,  let's  Invento- 
ry iKTW  well  we've  done  and  what  is  yet  to  be 
achieved.  Let's  kxik  first  at  the  lives  of  infants 
and  young  chiMren  with  disabilities  and  tl>e 
situatnns  tf)eir  families  find  tftemselves  in. 
More  often  than  any  of  us  woukj  like  to  see, 
progran^  discourage  families  from  caring  at 
home  for  their  chiklren  with  disabilities.  This 
situatun  creates  one  of  Vne  most  serious  t)ar- 
riers  preventing  cfiildren  from  ever  reachirtg 
their  potential.  When  ycxingsters  with  disabil- 
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aWcal  services 


jtM  «nd  family  support 

.dnlW  at  this  initial  stage.  The 

^■■mlarventian  Program  auttwrized 

ifw  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 

^.^nendmants  of  1986  is  a  critical  program  for 

pravidkng  thaae  services. 

For  fMTiMos  with  incomes  too  high  to  qualify 
for  State  and  Federal  aid.  sufficient  health  in- 
aurwioe  is  saidom  available  except  at  exort>t- 
twit  ooets.  Insurartce  risk  pools  stkI  cata- 
strophic Iness  insurance  are  t«vo  policies  ur- 
gandy  needed  and  are  now  being  debated  in 
Congraaa. 

For  chidran  who  need  sophisticated  tech- 
nological equipment,  the  tradeoff  is  often 
weeks  and  months  of  separation  from  ttie 
home  If  in-home  servnes  are  unavailable. 

Wbrfcing  parents  with  seriously  ill  chiMren 
oflan  risk  kMing  their  jobe  in  order  to  meet 
their  parsntal  reaponafcMty.  The  Family  Medi- 
cal Leave  Act  is  intended  to  allow  parents  to 
properly  take  care  of  their  childrefi  with  dis- 


FamHes  can  also  be  supported  to  keep 
Itwir  cMdren  with  ttwm  by  in-home  services 
auch  as  heatth  aktos  and  respite  care.  The 
Community  and  Famly  Living  Act  wouW  stop 
inapprapriato  inatitutionalzation  of  children 
who  have  a  rigN  to  grow  up  in  their  own  oont- 
muntty. 

The  second  factor  necessary  in  creating  an 
environment  to  foeter  growth  and  indeperxl- 
enoe  is  ttiat  pubik:  policy,  from  preschool 
through  high  school,  must  focus  on  tf>e  indi- 
vfckjal  needs  of  each  chiM  with  a  dnability. 
Early  educational  experiences  for  chikJren  of 
dwaMWes  form  the  basis  for  future  devetop- 
mont  aa  studonli,  workers,  and  citizens. 

Preschool  programs  authorized  by  Publk: 
Law  99-457,  as  wel  as  the  Headstart  Pro- 
gram wHh  ifs  10  percent  earmaric  to  serve 
haiKficapped  pres^ioolers,  provide  essential 
educational  and  social  experiences  wtiich 
pave  the  way  for  cfiHdren  to  benefit  from  sut>- 
aaquenl  educational  experiences. 

Youngsters  with  dtoabHities  require  a  voca- 
tkmal  BSoosBmont  component  eaily  on  to 
ensure  continuity  of  educatmn  and  training  to 
bring  them  into  ttie  worW  of  work.  Vocatkxial 
educatnn  must  be  viewed  as  an  essential 
training  component  so  that  indMduals  with 
dwabWies  are  not  stuck  stringing  t)eads  or 
watching  totoviston  all  day  as  adults.  Ttie  new 
Supported  Emptoyment  Program  under  the 
Vocatkxial  RehabMalton  Act  provktos  an  op- 
portunity for  peopto  with  dteabilities  to  have 
real  Jobs  with  real  incomes,  and  to  work  with 
nonharytcapped  peers  in  ttie  community. 

A  thinl  factor  necessary  for  indeperxlent 
functtoning  centers  around  provUmg  an  ac- 
ceasMe  home  and  work  environment 

Housing  programs  such  as  HUD  sectton  8 
rant  subsMtos  and  kMns  under  ttie  202  Pro- 
gram, can  provfcto  the  wtierewithal  to  have  a 
home  to  Ive  in.  Personal  supports  such  as  at- 
tendant care  can  make  ttie  difference  be- 
tween Mng  in  a  nursing  home  and  living  in  an 
apaitmeiiL  For  someone  with  a  severe  physi- 
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<  I  disability,  such  things  as  simpte  as  battt- 
in  I.  cooking  and  transferring  from  a  wfieel- 
d  air  to  a  bed  can  be  all  ttiat  is  standing  in 
th  B  way  of  being  able  to  functton  at  home. 

The  reform  of  tf>e  Medwakl  Program  as  pro- 
posed in  tfie  Community  and  Family  Living 
Alftendments  by  Senator  John  Chafee  irv 
tefids  to  provkie  the  kinds  of  indivklual  and 
fafnily  support  that  make  the  difference  be- 
tvween  a  life  of  dependerK:e  and  a  life  of  inde- 
pendence, productivity,  and  integratkKi. 

Architectural  and  transportetton  barriers  dis- 
courage participatton  in  our  communities.  The 
lack  of  enforcement  of  profiibittons  to  such 
barriers  is  an  appalling  statement  of  urxx>fv 
cam  not  only  for  currently  disabled  citizens 
b<it  for  those  of  us  vrho  will  become  disabled 
a$  we  age.  Specialized  arxl  generic  transpor- 
\tkon  systems  are  necessary  to  provkJe 
adcess  to  aN  aspects  of  our  communities  to 
enable  people  with  disabilities  to  get  from 
tfteir  hornes  to  ttieir  jot>s. 

The  fourth  factors  are  indirect  but  critnal 
sarvices  of  preventx)n  and  planning  and  advo- 
cacy. 

The  preventnn  of  disabilities  and  aHeviatnn 
oil  ttie  effects  of  disatxlity  are  addressed  by  a 
variety  of  research  efforts  of  the  Natkxial  Irv 
stitutes  of  Heatth  and  Mental  Health.  While  it 
is  diffKult  to  portray  wtiat  won't  occur  in  ttie 
future  because  of  such  research,  we  have 
seen  the  effects  of  research  in  ttie  past,  for 
example,  in  predatory  and  preventing  pfienyt- 
k^tonuria  [PKU]. 

Planning  and  advocacy  must  occur  at  the 
State  and  community  level  to  Insure  ttiat  ttie 
needs  of  people  with  disabilities  are  taken  into 
account  The  Devetopmental  Disabilities  Act 
h$s  these  functkxts  as  its  marxlate  and  will  be 
reiauttiorized  tfiis  year. 

This  survey  of  programs  coukJ  not  possibly 
give  tfie  explkat  detail  ttiat  you  need  as  polrcy 
analysts,  devetopers,  and  infkjencers.  The 
CCDD  t)riefing  book  devetoped  for  you  will 
pnovide  many  resources  to  learn  more  about 
indivklual  programs.  The  chairpersons  of  vari- 
o<|s  CCDD  task  forces  are  available  to  work 
with  you  to  provide  further  informatkm  about 
the  needs  of  people  with  disabilities.  We  are 
hnppy  to  work  with  you  to  formulate  publk: 
P0lk:y  wtiKh  will  increase  an  indivkJual's  inde- 
pendisnce,  productivity,  and  integratton  into 
tt\  B  community. 


EJTRODUCnON  OP  HJl.  1934.  A 
BILL  TO  CODIFY  THE  FAIR- 
NESS DOCTRINE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  laCHIGAIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1987 

Mr.  Dir^GELL  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  in- 

rang  H.R.  1934,  a  bill  to  codify  the  fair- 
doctrine,  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
^  Markey,  chairman  of  ttie  TelecommurMca- 
tions  and  Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
Biergy  and  Commerce  Committee,  and  a 
number  our  colleagues  from  both  skies  of  the 


I  The  farness  doctrine  requires  broadcasters 
tn  provkie  balanced  coverage  of  controversial 
issues.  It  was  given  definitive  stetement  by  ttie 
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Federal  Communtealkxis  Commissnn  in  1949, 
pursuant  to  the  requirement  in  the  Communi- 
catkxis  Act  of  1934  ttiat  broadcasters  act  in 
the  puttNc  interest 

The  [1959  Amendments  of  the  Communica- 
ttons  Act  gave  stetutory  approval  to  ttiis  re- 
quirement—referring  to  the  "obligatnn  im- 
posed jupon  broadcasters  under  ttiis  act  to 
afford  reasonabto  opportunity  for  the  dwcus- 
sk>n  of  contlkrting  views  on  issues  of  publk: 
importance." 

In  its  1969  Red  Lton  decisnn,  ttie  Supreme 
Court  hekl  ttiat  as  tong  as  ttiere  were  more 
people  who  wanted  to  broedcast  than  ttiere 
were  a^ttons  available,  ttie  fairness  doctrine 
was  a  constitutional  means  of  affirming  ttie 
paramount  right  of  viewers  to  receive  differing 
viewpoints  on  essential  publk:  issues. 

However,  in  a  1985  report  ttie  current  FCC 
revised  history  by  conckiding  ttiat  the  fairness 
doctrin^  and  a  "chilling  effect"  on  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  broadcasters.  The  Com- 
misskMl  was  poised  to  eliminate  ttie  doctrine 
but  was  constrained  by  congresskxial  opposi- 
tton  and  ttie  apparent  codifKation  of  ttie  doc- 
trine inlthe  1959  Amendments. 

Instead  of  attacking  ttie  fairness  doctrine  di- 
rectly, ittie  FCC  chose  instead  to  undermine 
the  do^ne  in  court 

In  itai  September  1986  Teletext  dedston,  the 
D.C.  court  of  Appeals  concluded  that  the  doc- 
trine WAS  not  a  tiinding  statutory  obligatkxi. 
The  FCC  has  viewed  this  decision  as  iKense 
to  repeal  ttie  doctrine  administratively,  and  in 
several  recent  actions,  ttie  Commisston  has 
demonstrated  its  intentkxi  to  do  just  ttiat 

Ttie  i  broadcasters'  self-serving  argument- 
repeated  by  the  FCC— that  the  doctrine  chills 
speech  is  not  persuasive.  Broadcasting  differs 
furxlamentally  from  ottier  media  such  as 
newspOpers.  The  limited  availability  of  chan- 
nels oBates  a  techrucal  scarcity  that  requires 
Goverrtment  lk:ensing. 

Some  argue  ttiat  scarcity  no  tonger  exists  in 
broadcasting.  They  say  ttiat  the  number  of 
broadcast  statnns  has  increased,  that  the 
number  of  newspapers  has  declined,  and  ttiat 
alternative  vkleo  distritxjtion  outlets  have 
begun  to  grow. 

All  true.  But  none  of  these  devetopments 
heraklo  ttie  end  of  broadcast  scarcity.  One 
need  qnly  kx>k  at  ttie  prk:e  of  broadcast  prop- 
ertie»-i-wtiich  is  many  times  ttie  value  of  ttie 
ptiysK^'  assets  involved — and  ttie  number  of 
comparative  renewal  cases  pending  at  ttie 
FCC  to  know  ttiat  scarcity  still  exists  in  broad- 
casting. There  continue  to  be  more  people 
who  Mant  to  broadcast  ttian  there  are  avail- 
at>le  channels. 

The  fairness  doctrine  merely  gives  legal  rec- 
ognitnn  to  the  ethnal  obKgatnns  of  journalists 
to  be  palanced.  Its  wtiole  purpose  is  to  frus- 
trate ahy  intent  to  provkie  exclusively  one  skte 
of  controversial  issues.  For  ttiis  reason,  some 
responsit)le  broadcasters,  such  as  Westing- 
house  Broadcasting  and  Fistier  Broadcasting, 
support  retentk>n  of  the  fairness  doctrine. 

Withput  ttie  fairness  doctrine  discussk>n  of 
public  laffairs  couM  become  either  one-skied 
or  be  reduced  to  a  Uand,  uniform  patilum  as 
broadciasters  react  to  economk:  pressure  from 
commercial  advertisers— whether  real  or  per- 
ceived 
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Ttie  pubfic  benefits  fttxn  the  fairness  doc- 
trine because  it  enables  them  to  receive  op- 
posing skies  of  controversial  issues.  The 
pubHc  ben^  wouW  be  even  greater  if  the 
fairness  doctrine  were  more  vigorously  en- 
forced. 

The  legislatton  I  am  introducing  today  is 
necessary  because  of  the  continued  assault 
on  the  faimesa  doctrine  by  the  commisston.  I 
will  be  worldng  with  numerous  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  see  that  this  vital  demo- 
cratk:  protectkxi  is  enshrined  in  statute  during 
the  lOOIh  Congress. 

The  legislatkNi  unambiguously  codifies  the 
doctrine.  In  so  dokig,  it  restores  the  legal  situ- 
atton  whk::h  many  of  us  thought  existed  prior 
to  the  U.S.  court  of  appeal's  Teletext  dedston 
in  September  1986. 

Ttie  bill  requires  that  the  administratkxi  and 
applicatkKi  of  the  doctrine  shall  be  consistent 
with  current  rules  and  policies.  This  will  pro- 
tect ttie  core  polkaes  whk:h  have  governed 
ttie  appKcatkxi  of  the  fairness  doctrine  from  a 
likely  administrative  assauK  by  the  current 
FCC— but  it  is  Intended  to  permit  any  needed 
admkiistrative  reform  and  adjustmente  to  meet 
new  situattons. 

In  additkxi,  the  bill  contains  findings  con- 
cerning the  scarcity  of  broadcast  stattons  in 
relatkxi  to  demand  wtik:h  are  necessary  to 
enable  ttie  doctrine  to  withstand  a  constitu- 
tional challenge. 

Ttie  Senate  has  begun  to  act  on  S.  742— an 
klentnal  compankxi  bHI.  On  March  24,  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  voted  14-4  to 
report  S.  742  favorably  to  ttie  Senate  floor. 

Ed  Markey.  diairman  of  ttie  House  Sut>- 
committae  on  Telecommunicatkxis,  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  legislatton  to  codify  ttie 
fairness  doctrine  for  April  7. 

I  draw  the  attentkm  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
wMe  support  whk:h  this  legislation  enjoys. 
Groups  from  ttie  left,  right  and  center  agree 
ttiat  ttie  fairness  doctrine  Is  needed  to  protect 
ttie  vital  democratk:  right  of  ttie  public  to  re- 
ceive suitat)le  access  to  a  diverse  range  of 
views  on  issues  of  publk:  Importance. 

Such  wkle  support  across  ttie  politk»l  spec- 
trum is  rare,  and  indk»tes  the  broad  appeal  of 
ttie  fairness  doctrine.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  ttiis  effort  to  furttier  the  first  amendment 
values  of  presenting  the  putilk:  with  diverse 
and  antagonistic  points  of  view  by  cosponsor- 
ing  H.R.  1934. 

Groups  wtik^h  support  legistatkjn  to  codify 
ttie  fairness  doctrine  include  the  foltowing: 

Accuracy  in  Media. 

ActkMi  for  Clilldren's  TV. 

AnuUgamated  Clothing  and  TextUes 
Workers. 

American  Bi4>tist  Churches. 

American  Civil  LitMities  Union. 

American  Conservative  Union. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

American  Federation  otJState  County  and 
Mimidpal  Employees. 

Anti-E>efamation  League  of  B'nal  B'ritli. 

AFL-CIO. 

AFL-CIO— Dept.  of  Professional  Employ- 
ees. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Lung  AssodaUoiL 

Black  CitlzeDS  for  a  Fair  Media. 

Center  for  Sdence  in  the  Public  Interest. 

Center  for  Studb^  of  Responsive  Laws. 

Christ  Church  (Diadples  of  Ctirist). 

Church  W<»nen  United. 
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Citizens  Communication  Center. 

Common  Cause. 

Communications  Workers  of  America. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Consimiers  Union. 

Conservation  Caucus. 

Eagle  Forum. 

Environmental  Action. 

Environmental  Policy  Institute. 

Episcopal  Church— Office  of  Communica- 
tion. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Fund  for  Renewable  Energy  and  the  Envi- 
ronment 

General  Motors. 

International  Ladies'  Oarmoit  Workers' 
Union. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

Media  Access  Project. 

Mobil. 

National  Association  of  Arab  Americans. 

National    Conservative    Political    Action 
Committee. 

National  Council  of  Churches— Communi- 
cation Commission. 

National  Education  Associatiim. 

National  Federation  of  Local  Cable  Pro- 
grammers. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 

National  Rifle  Association. 

People  for  the  American  Way. 

Public  Citizen. 

Safe  Energy  Communication  CoundL 

Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Sierra  Club. 

Union  of  Concerned  Sdentists. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  Church  of  Ctirist— Office  of  Com- 
munication. 

United  Food   aad   Commerdal   Workers 
International  Union. 

U.S.  Catholic  Conference— Department  of 
Communications. 

U.S.  Public  Interest  Research  Group. 
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that  offk»  under  arltoto  II,  Civil  Ww  battte- 
fiekls  that  show  its  greatest  trial,  aa  wed  as 
many  other  sites  that  preeerve  e^Menoe  of 
vartous  articles  and  amandmanta  of  ttie  Can- 
stitutton.  Ttie  Natkinal  Park  SeoAoe  has  exten- 
sive experience  in  intetpreling  our  history  to 
the  Amertean  public,  each  year  provkfing  in- 
sighte  into  our  past  to  more  ttian  100  mHion 
visitors  to  our  cultural  part(s  atone. 

I  am  introducing  a  t)W  dkeclsig  the  Secre- 
tary of  ttie  Interior  to  celebrate  ttie  Btoenten- 
nial  of  the  U.S.  Constilutton  in  those  national 
paiks  and  historic  sites  appropriate  to  auch  a 
commemoration.  Specifically,  my  bHI  would 
Orect  inaepenoence  Naoonai  rnsoncai  rarx 
to  inckjde  the  history  of  the  U.S.  ConsMulton 
in  ite  interpretation  to  the  public.  It  wouM  au- 
ttiorize  ttie  Secretary  of  the  Intertor  to  estab- 
lish a  memorial  at  Independence  ftetional  His- 
torical Pari(  to  the  Constitution  to  remind 
future  generations  of  its  significance. 

The  bHI  also  directs  the  Secretary  to  use 
ttie  resources  of  ttie  ftational  Park  System  to 
educate  the  pubHc  about  ttie  U.S.  Constitutioa 
It  directs  the  Secretary  of  ttie  Interkx  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreemerrts  with  owners  or 
administiators  of  historic  sites  doeely  aaaod- 
ated  with  ttie  Constitution  to  assist  ki  ttieir  in- 
terpretation and  preservatioa  Finally,  ttie  bW 
directs  ttie  Secretary  of  ttie  Interior  to  contract 
with  qualified  institutions  of  higher  learning  for 
research  and  ottier  activitiea.  such  aa  interpre- 
tation to  implement  the  legislatioa  This  togis- 
latton  seeks  to  recognize  the  rote  ttie  national 
part(s  have  kxig  had  in  educating  the  Ameri- 
can publK  about  our  t4ation's  history. 


BICENTENNIAL  AND  THE  PARK 
SERVICE 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OnaMKESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1987 

Mr.  VEMTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Bk»ntennial 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  is  being  celetxated 
this  year.  As  part  of  that  celetxation,  I  am  in- 
trodudng  today  a  bill  to  enhance  ttie  National 
Paric  Servk:e's  partk:ipatk>n  in  the  celetiration 
of  ttie  Bk:entennial.  That  landmaric  document 
signed  200  years  ago  ttiis  year,  ties  kKig 
shaped  our  Nation's  political,  economk:  and 
social  devetopment  ji»t  as  the  events  subse- 
quent to  its  creation  have  shaped  it  in  ways 
ttiat  coukl  not  have  been  foreseen  by  its  au- 
ttiors. 

Ttie  National  Park  System,  an  institution  in 
American  life  hardly  predicted  by  ttie  Constitu- 
tion, preserves  much  evklence  of  its  history. 
Historic  sites  wittiin  ttie  National  Parit  System 
document  both  ttie  origin  and  subsequent  de- 
vekspment  of  ttie  Constitution.  They  serve  to 
make  ttie  Constitution  and  ita  effects  on 
American  life  visibto  to  all  of  us.  Parks  wittiin 
ttie  National  Park  System  rotating  directty  to 
ttie  U.S.  Constitijtion  indude  Independence 
National  Historical  Parte,  witiiess  to  ite  creation 
arxl  earty  implementation,  numerous  Presklen- 
tial  homes  that  document  ttie  devetopment  of 


TRIBUTE  TO  EUGENE  "OUS" 
NEWPORT 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OP  CALXrOBHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1987 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  ttibute  to  Eugene  "Gus"  Newport  Ttiis 
Sunday,  April  5,  residents  of  Berkeley  and  ttie 
San  Frandsco  Bay  area  will  honor  Gus  at  a 
testimonial. 

Gus  Newport  has  tong  involved  himsetf  in 
ttie  stiuggle  for  civil  rights,  equality,  economic 
justice,  and  workj  peace.  Wtiettier  organizing 
voter  registration  drives  in  ttie  black  wards  of 
his  native  Rochester,  NY,  or  taking  ttie 
podkjm  at  international  peace  conferences 
around  the  world,  Gus  has  tirelessly  and  oon- 
sistentty  advocated  these  noble  goals. 

In  1979,  after  living  in  Bert(eley  for  several 
years  and  workkig  in  a  variety  of  capacities  in 
our  community,  Gus  Newport  was  elected 
mayor.  He  woukl  serve  two  terms.  As  mayor, 
Gus  became  one  of  ttie  foremost  critics  of 
Federal  poMdes  ttiat  abandoned  a  commit- 
ment to  tow-cost  housing— and  now  we  see 
tfie  impact  in  counttess  homeless  ttirougtiout 
our  society:  of  pottdes  ttiat  failed  to  provkto 
for  alternative  transportation  devetopment— 
and  now  we  see  dogged  freeways  in  all  our 
urtian  centers;  of  pofides  ttiat  falad  to  pro- 
mote racial  understanding  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity—and now  we  see  conflict  erupting 
between  groups  in  our  society  who  have  more 
in  common  ttian  apart  of  poik:ies  ttiat  felted 
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to  prowid>  adaqmte  fancing  tor  «duc«tk>n  and 
vocation  programa— and  now  «ra  aee  despair 
and  feuatalion,  alonj  wHti  pravalont  drug 
abuaa,  among  our  cMdran;  and  of  policies 
that  promp>ad  a  maisiw  buitdup  of  miltary  ar- 
mamante  at  Iha  sn»anap  of  fiscal  sanity— and 
now  wa  aaa  a  national  daM  ittat  sira«)s  our 
aMKy  to  finance  it  and  meet  important  policy 
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Hto  darity  of  analysis,  his  articulate  dteus- 
sion  of  the  jasuai  and  liis  unswerving  loyalty 
to  the  balaf  that  gowemment  has  an  otiliga- 
lion  to  he^lhe  cast  out,  the  locked  out  and 
tttoae  wlio  have  never  even  entered  ttie  main- 
akeam  of  American  civic  and  economic  Kfe, 
■liK'ilsd  him  to  a  leadership  role  in  the  U.S. 
Conlsi elite  of  Mayors* 

In  addWon  to  Itwao,  perhaps  more  tradition- 
al roiaa,  Gus  also  became  one  of  our  Nation's 
loremoat  advocalea  tor  peace  and  intematiorv 
ai  undeislandtog.  Under  his  leadership,  Berke- 
ley termed  important  relationshipe  with  our 
neighbore  in  Central  Amertea.  planting  the 
seeds  of  better  U.S.-Central  American  under- 
standtog.  Theee  seeds  may  aitow  us,  some- 
day, to  overcome  the  bitterness  and  animosity 
that  our  mWlarism  in  ttie  regton  generates 
each  day.  He  spoke  tirelessiy  of  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war— both  ttie  threat  to  the  very  sur- 
vival of  ttte  planet  as  weN  as  ttie  daily  horror 
that  thie  masa^  dkerston  of  funds  creates 
tar  paopta  throughout  our  society  and  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  although  Gus  has  passed  the 
torch  of  municipal  leadership  on  and  has 
joined  the  academic  community  as  a  lecturer 
and  researcher,  he  has  left  a  legacy  of  com- 
mitment, perseverance,  insight  md  determi- 
nalton  that  wM  be  dtfficult  to  match. 

It  pleases  me  greatly  to  call  this  cetet}ration 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  pay 
this  smal  tribute  to  a  giant  of  a  man,  a  person 
of  great  strength  and  gentleness,  a  quiet  man 
with  a  toud  voice  for  ttie  cause  of  ji^tice  and 
peace. 


HOW  SOON  CAN  YOU  STOCK 
YODR  NEW  STORE.  MR.  BASHA? 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AUZOKA 
or  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRKSKMTATIVBS 

Thunday.  AprU  2, 1987 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  magazine 
has  come  to  the  State  of  Arizona  and  it  is  a 
wekx)me  addKon  to  our  Stete.  The  new  pubii- 
catnn  is  the  Arizona  Monthly,  and  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  kxiking  it  over  and  found  it  to 
be  fuH  of  information  and  insight 

Among  ttie  articles  in  the  premier  issue  was 
one  by  my  oU  friend  Don  Dedera,  one  of  the 
best  writers  of  Arizona  events  in  memory.  His 
article.  "How  Soon  Can  You  Stock  Your  New 
Store.  Mr.  Bashar',  describes  a  wonderful 
series  of  evente  involving  a  great  citizen  of  Ar- 
izona. Mr.  Eddte  Basha.  and  the  good  people 
of  ttie  Tohono  O'Odham  natnn. 

I  commend  aH  involved  and  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  this  story  is  worthy  of  their  at- 
tentmn. 

The  artKto  foUows: 


D  toia  the  Arizona  Monthly,  February 

1987] 

>w  SooM  Cah  Ton  Stock  Your  New 

Storx,  Bill.  Basha? 

(By  Don  Dedera) 

Thfe  telephone  rang  four  years  aso  in  the 
soutik  Chandler  office  of  supermarket 
mogul  Eddie  Bastia.  "Mr.  Basha.  I'm  the 
chaiynan  of  the  Tohono  O'odham,  and  we'd 
like  I  o  you  come  down  here  [to  Sells]  and 
build  a  Basbas'  market.  My  trltie  needs  a 
good  store  real  Iiad." 

"Oil.  sure."  Basha  thought  to  himself  at 
first.  "Nice  try." 

Baaha  regards  Jangling  phones  and  exotic 
requests  from  strangers  the  way  hikers 
react!  to  rattlesnakes.  That's  because  he  ter- 
rorizes so  much  of  the  universe  with  practi- 
cal Jokes,  and,  therefore,  lives  constantly  in 
fear  of  reciprocation.  As  well  he  should: 
Wag  Basha  once  appeared  at  a  schoolt>oard 
meeting  disguised  as  an  elitist-minded  Arab 
sheiK  shouting  "Education  only  for  the 
rich!"  Another  time,  bedecked  in  a  priest's 
rolled  he  marched  into  a  hospital  seelUng 
the  confession  of  a  t>eautiful  young  woman 
friend. 

And  retaliation  (or  perhaps  Just  devlne 
Justioe)  has  visited  Basha  on  occasion.  Two 
of  his  trucks  were  stolen  last  year  One,  a 
handaome  International,  was  discovered 
later  tin  the  possession  of  Mexican  police  in 
AgualPrieta.  It  took  months  before  they'd 
give  ft  up  to  him.  Also,  Jokers  impersonating 
irate  icustomeis  tiarrace  blm  endlessly  with 
rotteii-grocery  complaints.  Once,  an  Impost- 
er  with  a  British  accent,  ostensibly  repre- 
sentiag  Sotheby's  of  London,  offered  to  buy 
Baxha's  vast  Western  art  collection  for  $500 
in  Juak  bonds. 

Exoept  for  the  truck  thefts,  such  hl-Jinks 
are  a  release  for  the  fun-loving  grocer. 
Bash4  runs  the  45-store,  3,000-employee  (he 
calls  ihem  "memljers")  family  grocery  chain 
with  a  train  of  nearly  Illegible  notes  scril>- 
bled  on  cocktail  napl^lns.  Oftentimes,  he  an- 
swers his  own  phone  .  .  .  very  carefully. 

Yott  can  imagine  the  suspicions,  then, 
that  ran  through  his  mind  four  years  ago 
when  he  picked  up  the  receiver  and  heard  a 
voice  claiming  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
Tohotio  O'odham  Indian  tribe.  "We'd  like 
you  to  come  down  here  and  buUd  a  Bashas' 
marlcet.  My  tril>e  needs  a  good  store  real 
bad."'Oh,  sure. 

But  this  time  the  call  was  for  real.  The 
Tohopo  O'odham  (also  known  as  the 
Papa$o)  needed  a  supermarket  in  their 
soutlfem  Arizona  town  of  Sells,  and  they 
wanted  Basha  to  build  it.  If  only  for  the 
sake  jof  diplomacy,  Basha  reluctantly  of- 
f eredjto  consider  the  request. 

Ba4u  is  sympathetic  toward  people  on 
the  rise.  His  own  LetMuiese  forebears  came 
to  Aiberica  the  Promised  Land  at  the  turn 
of  th*  century.  They  and  the  next  genera- 
tion Worked  bard,  saved,  opened  a  little 
Chandler  store  and  expanded  to  a  few  more. 
Wheii  Basha  is  in  a  sentimental  mood,  he 
speaM  s  of  the  chain's  tenfold  growth  under 
his  cl  lairmanshlp  as  merely  an  extension  of 
his  aocestors'  sacrifice  and  struggle. 

So,  as  a  courtsey  to  the  tribe,  Basha  and 
his  executive  vice  president,  Wayne  Man- 
ning, one  day  motored  the  150  miles  south- 
west to  Sells,  and  met  with  tribal  leaders. 
Sole  feieeting  agenda:  new  Bashas'  store  for 
Sells.! 

Unlke  Basha,  Manning  is  a  nuts-and- 
lx>lts,i  facts-and-flgures  man.  A  computer 
wizard,  he  processes  the  data  that  ensures 
that  fi  trainload  of  turkeys  and  a  fleet  of 
cranberry  trucks  wiU  arrive  exactly  on  time 
to  st4>ck  every  store  for  Thanksgiving.  A 


Baahas'  faember  for  30  years, 
knows  to]  the  hundredth  of  a  second  bow 
long  It  takes  the  average  customer  to  Ink  a 
check,  aad  how  many  Bargain  Booster 
stamps  weigh  a  ton.  He  also  can  calculate 
what  popnlatlon  of  what  Income  it  takes  to 
support  a  Btore  in  a  given  area. 

For  Manning,  the  meeting  with  the 
Tohono  was.  well  .  .  .  forgettable.  Large, 
brown-sklpned  men  spoke  simply  yet  elo- 
quenUy  of  their  people's  needs:  better  nutri- 
tion, mote  Jobs,  a  social  center.  Basha 
nodded  politely.  Manning  ran  a  few  niun- 
liers  through  his  pocket  calculator. 

"And,  obviously,  no  way  would  Sells  make 
a  locatloii,"  recalls  Maiming  of  that  first 
meeting.  ''We  had  made  no  marketing  stud- 
ies, but  you  couldn't  see  enough  customer 
traffic  in  Sells  to  Justify  a  push  cart— let 
alone  a  modem  supermarket.  As  a  rule, 
figure  th#  smallest  Bashas'  tias  to  gross 
more  than  $1  million  annually,  and  our  larg- 
est might  gross  $7  million. 

"WeU,  we  didn't  want  to  biirt  feelings. 
And.  as  sort  of  an  afterthought,  I  pulled  out 
a  rumpled.  roUed-up  sketch  of  the  smallest 
Bashas'  store  from  the  trunk  of  the  car  and 
gave  it  to  one  of  the  Indians  as  a  souvenir. 
It  wasn't  i  blueprint.  Just  a  loose  rendering 
of  one  eletation.  I  thought  maybe  the  tribal 
leaders  would  see  for  themselves  that  a 
Bashas'  atj  SeUs  simply  wouldn't  work. 

•We  came  back  to  Chandler,"  continues 
Manning.  "There  were  a  couple  more  non- 
committal meetings.  Time  went  by.  We 
heard  there  had  t>een  a  change  in  tribal 
leadershin  and  Eddie  and  I  rolled  our  eyes 
out  of  relief.  We  thought,  well,  that  was  the 
end  of  thait." 

Actuallj^  it  was  only  the  beginnnlng.  Un- 
derstand, (>f  the  planet  Earth's  family  of  na- 
tions, the  Papago  must  rank  among  the 
more  serene  and  solicitous.  Only  after  a  few 
centuries  of  lumping  along  under  somebody 
else's  label  did  the  Papago  (a  Spanish  word 
for  "bean  eater")  people  politely  insist  upon 
l>eing  knonm  as  the  Tohono  O'odham  (an 
Indian  pmrase  meaning  "desert  people"), 
which  is  what  they  have  t>een  qultely  calling 
themselves  right  along. 

They  are  not  only  gentle  by  nature,  they 
draw  upon  centiu-ies  of  marvelously  re- 
sourceful Adaptation  to  the  extremes  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert.  To  this  day.  they  occupy 
their  traditional  sunbaked  homelands  of 
scant  water  north  of  the  Mexican  border. 

The  only  grave  national  error  of  the 
Papago.  or  Tohono  O'dham,  would  seem  to 
be  a  permissive  immigration  policy;  but  they 
have  managed  to  muddle  through  Spanish 
conquest,  Christian  conversion.  Mexican 
silver  lustJ  American  gold  rush.  Arizona  pro- 
hibition. Anglo  range  piracy,  and  Tucson 
tourism. 

Now  boemlng  to  a  population  of  12,000, 
the  Desert  People  inhabit  reservation  lands 
totaling  nearly  3.000,000  acres— an  area 
nearly  as  large  as  Connecticut  and  second 
only  to  Nivajoland  in  reservation  size.  The 
Tohono  capital,  a  community  of  3,500  per- 
manent rekidents,  is  Sells,  a  dot  on  second- 
ary State  I  Route  86,  west  58  miles  from 
Tucson.     I 

Sells,  tht  physical  town,  is  dlsarmingly  un- 
impressives.  One-story  buildings  hither- 
thlther  long  a  few  streets.  Vast  vacant  lots. 
Sleeping  4ogs.  Pickup  trucks  with  bumper 
stickers:  "|«y  Other  Car  is  a  Pickup  Truck." 
A  couple  ef  fast-f'^'^d  outlets  and  a  garage. 
Big  hospital.  Even  bigger  school  complex. 
Trit>al  headquarters,  bureaus  of  the  Great 
White  Faiher.  church.  One  wonders  how 
the  Tohono  keep  their  senses  of  humor  and 
htunanity  in  Sells,  but  they  do.  They  also 


preserve  an  indigenous  region  embracing 
magical  powers,  and  an  old-fashioned  l>ellef 
that  a  man's  word  Is  his  bond. 

Last  siunmer,  the  telephone  rang  again  In 
Bashas'  headquarters. 

"Mr.  Basha,"  another  Indian  voice  in- 
quired, "how  soon  can  you  stock  your  new 
store?" 

"Oiu-  new  What?"  said  Basha.  who  hadn't 
heard  from  the  Tohono  for  more  than  a 
year.  This  had  to  t>e  the  expected  practical 
Joke.  Prolwbly  Marty  Humphrey  talking 
through  his  handkerchief,  goaded  on  by  Joe 
Beeler,  Stan  Turley  and  Mack  Dossey. 

"Yeah,  our  construction  crews  had  some 
slow  months  so  we  put  them  to  work  on  the 
new  Bashas'  market."  the  caller  continued. 

And  indeed  they  had.  On  the  strength  of 
wtiat  they  considered  a  handshake  agree- 
ment with  Basha,  the  Tohono  O'odham  qul- 
tely raised  walls  around  and  roofed  over 
about  18.000  square  feet  to  make  a  super- 
market closely  resembling  Manning's  ren- 
dering. For  good  measure,  they  tossed  in  a 
bunch  more  structures  to  create  a  shopping 
mall. 

To  put  Basha'  mind  at  ease,  the  Tohono 
leaders  came  up  to  Chandler  and  put  on  a 
slide  show  of  the  SeUs  store— the  future 
pride  of  the  Bashas'  empire.  All  it  lacked 
was  a  loading  dock  (which  didn't  show  in 
the  sketch),  and  a  floor. 

"Actually  a  blessing,"  says  Manning.  "We 
couldn't  back  out  now.  We  retrofitted  a 
loading  dock,  and  took  the  utilities  In  and 
out  before  the  floor  was  poured.  It  actually 
is  a  very  well-built  structure,  and  through  a 
heroic  effort,  we  had  the  store  stocked  for 
the  scheduled  grand  opening.  It's  taken  a 
heroic  effort  to  keep  it  stocked  ever  since." 
The  Bashas'  organization,  which  also  op- 
erates three  Navajo  Nation  stores,  has  con- 
siderable experience  with  reservation  retail- 
ing. Thus  Manning  and  other  non-Indians 
have  kept  open  minds  regarding  female 
managers  (some  tribes  abide  them,  some 
don't),  religious  talx>os  (older  Navajos  won't 
eat  fish  because  they  are  important  water 
spirits)  and  demographic  realities  (exactly 
one-half  of  the  Navajo  people  are  younger 
than  17.  for  example).  Advertising  also  re- 
quires an  Indian  point  of  view.  "If  you  ad- 
vertise a  low  price,"  says  Manning,  "Indians 
think  the  merchandise  must  be  old.  They 
don't  buy  it.  Sales  stop." 

When  the  Bashas'  at  Sells  grandly  opened 
last  September,  a  thousand  people  turned 
out  for  a  parking-lot  party.  A  whole  day  of 
ceremonials,  feasting,  and  official  speech- 
maUng  followed.  People  drove  in  from  AJo, 
Gila  Bend.  San  Zavier  and  four  dozen 
Tohono  villages. 

It  was  a  great  start,  but  the  store's  contin- 
ued success  might  be  credited  to  store  man- 
ager Alfred  Mendoza.  Mendoza  gained  expe- 
rience in  Bashas'  original  Chandler  store. 
An  Hispanic,  he  assumed  the  Tohono  would 
want  plenty  of  tortillas.  Wrong.  They  buy 
sacks  of  flour  and  pat  their  own  tortillas. 
Mendoza  guessed  right,  however,  aix>ut 
some  favorites— such  as  pinto  beans,  lard 
and  potatoes.  As  expected,  the  Tohono 
aren't  very  fond  of  strange  vegetables. 
Frozen  foods  and  microwave  products, 
forget  it.  And  In  a  world  of  table  scraps, 
canned  dog  food  sells  not  at  all.  Yet  where 
home  laundries  are  still  a  luxury,  disposable 
diapers  sell  like  sin. 

Mendoza  also  had  the  good  sense  to  stock 
religious  items,  such  as  votive  candles  for 
the  converts  of  Padre  Kino.  And  in  three 
weeks  he  sold  160  floral  wreaths  for  road- 
side shrines.  Another  winner  is  the  deli. 
While  an  average  grocery  deli  might  ac- 
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count  for  three  percent  of  a  store's  gross, 
the  Sells  deli  contributes  12  percent. 
Tohono  custoniers  go  to  the  store  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  whereas  a  Phoenix  cus- 
tomer might  go  to  the  local  Bashas'  once  a 
week. 

"Did  you  actually  build  the  store  t>efore 
you  tiad  Eddie  Basha's  signature  on  the 
lease?"  we  ask  Richard  Ramirez.  Tohono 
planning  director. 

"We  had  recruited  every  major  chain."  he 
responds.  "They  all  said  thanks,  but  no 
thanks.  We  weren't  even  sure  of  our  own 
marketing  data.  Our  govermnent  budgets 
were  reduced,  our  cattle  industry  was 
having  problems  and  our  copper-mining  en- 
terprises were  suffering.  So  I  guess  we  said. 
'If  we're  gonna  expect  Eddie  Basha  to  take  a 
chance  on  us,  mayl>e  we  ought  to  show  that 
we  have  faith  in  ourselves.  So  we  built  it. 
Yes.' " 

Ramirez,  a  Tohono  and  a  product  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  School  of  Business, 
thinks  that  considerable  trlhal  pride  has 
t>een  transferred  to  the  Bashas'  experiment. 
The  store  is  a  social  center  and  young  peo- 
ple's recreation  hall.  Some  evenings,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  fry  chicken  fast  enough 
to  meet  the  demand.  Ramirez  also  praises  a 
Bashas'  policy  of  hiring  as  many  Tohono  as 
possible:  40  Indians  and  44  employees.  And 
it  seems  widely  appreciated  that  the  tril>e 
shares  25  percent  of  net  profits. 

The  upshot  is  that  the  Sells  supermarket, 
one  of  the  smaller  stores  in  the  Bashas' 
chain,  is  periung  along  at  a  pace  of  $3.5  mil- 
lion in  annual  gross  revenues. 

That  is  more  than  twice  what  Manning 
considered  break-even  income.  "For  its 
size,"  he  says,  "it  might  turn  out  to  l>e  the 
l>est  little  store  in  our  system." 


CHANGES  NEEDED  IN  NEW  TAX 
LAWS 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OFCALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1987 

Mr.  DREIER  of  Callfomia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  recently  thumt>ing  through  a  digest  of  bills 
introduced  in  the  100th  Congress  and  was  not 
too  surprised  to  find  that  at  least  189  of  them 
seek  to  amend  ex  repeal  a  vride  range  of  pro- 
visions in  ttie  Tax  Ref<xm  Act  of  1966.  Ttiis  in- 
dicates to  me  that  the  new  tax  law  is  seriously 
flawed,  and  a  major  overtiaul  of  tax  overtiaul 
will  s(x>n  be  necessary. 

Two  aspects  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  con- 
cern me  ttie  most.  In  my  view,  ttie  disincen- 
tives lor  capital  formation  pose  a  sutistantial 
threat  to  tong-temn  economic  growth,  and  re- 
stricti(}ns  of  IRA  contributions  will  impair  ttie 
ability  of  working  Americans  to  prepare  ade- 
quately f(x  their  financial  security  upon  retire- 
ment As  a  result  today  I  am  introducing  two 
bills  whkrh  woukj,  if  enacted,  restore  ttie  im- 
portant incentives  ior  savings  and  investment 
which  were  unwisely  cjtscarded  in  last  year's 
tax  bill. 

Ttie  first  t>jll  calls  for  ttie  repeal  of  ttie  re- 
strictk>ns  on  IRA  deductions  added  by  ttie  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  and  allow  up  to  a  $2,000 
deduction  for  IRA  contributions  for  a  nonwork- 
ing  sp<xise.  The  second  bill  woukJ  restore  the 
preferential  treatment  of  capital  gains,  elimi- 
nate the  retroactivity  in  the  repeal  of  ttie  in- 
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vestment  tax  credit,  and  provide  for  the  index- 
ing of  ttie  tiasis  of  certain  assets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  new  restrictkms  on  IRA 
contributkxis  came  at  an  unfortunate  time. 
IRA's  are  about  ttie  (xily  base  of  support  for 
savings  in  ttiis  country.  Instead  of  reducing 
IRA  eligitNlity,  we  stiouM  tiave  extended  fui 
eligibility  to  all  Americans,  Inchiding  nonwage 
earning  spouses. 

The  benefits  of  IRA  partkapatton  are  cur- 
rently skewed  heavily  toward  wort(ing  males, 
and  away  from  women  who  work  eittier  in  the 
home  or  in  lower-paying  jobs.  Spouses  work- 
ing in  ttie  tiome  shoukl  tiave  ttie  same  individ- 
ual retirement  rights  as  ttiose  wortcing  oulakto 
the  home.  My  legislatxxi  w(xjkj  address  this 
inequity  by  granting  n(xiw(x1cing  spouses  ttie 
full  t>enefits  of  IRA  contributions.  Ultimately,  it 
will  entiance  retirement  security,  and  increase 
Incentives  for  kxig-term  savings.  Ttie  result 
w(xikj  tie  lower  interest  rates  and  irKreased 
capital  fcxmatkxi,  productivity,  and  eccxiomic 
growth. 

IRA's  tiave  proved  extremely  effective  in 
ctianneUng  private  rescxjrces  into  retirement 
needs.  The  more  ttian  $250  txHion  in  IRA's  al- 
ready comprises  mcxe  than  15  percent  of  the 
total  assets  saved  in  pensions.  Unless  ttie 
new  IRA  restrictions  are  repealed,  Ckingress 
will  tie  seriously  weakening  ttie  Nation's  retire- 
ment system  and  destroying  an  important  in- 
centive for  Americans  to  save. 

As  evidence,  one  only  has  to  look  at  ttie 
myriad  of  projections  which  indicate  ttiat  ttie 
ratk)  of  Social  Security  recipients  to  wage 
earners  will  increase  dramatically  over  the 
next  several  decades.  Ttie  huge  amount  of 
private  resources  acx^umuiating  in  IRA's  wouM 
substantially  reduce  pressure  over  ttie  kxig 
run  on  Government  spending  and  ttiose 
Americans  wtio  must  stiouWer  ttie  tieavy 
burden  of  maintaining  ttie  solvency  of  ttie 
S<x3al  Security  system. 

In  additxm  to  providing  increased  retirement 
security  and  increasing  ttie  savings  rate,  an 
expanded  IRA  Program  will  have  a  positive 
effect  on  our  Nation's  trade  defkat  With  a 
higher  level  of  savings,  ttie  Government— 
wtiich  currently  absortis  about  one-fifth  of  ttie 
Natton's  record  low  savings  pool — woukJ  not 
have  to  depend  as  much  on  foreign  invest- 
ment to  finance  its  structural  deficits. 

With  regard  to  capital  gains,  elimination  of 
ttieir  preferential  treatment  was  a  serious  mis- 
take. Ctianges  in  ttie  ct^iital  gains  rate  struc- 
ture in  recent  years  show  conclusively  ttiat  a 
lower  tax  rate  results  in  greater  capital  forma- 
tion and  ultimately  more  tax  revenue  to  ttie 
Federal  Treasury.  For  instance,  in  1977  tlie 
capitel  gains  rate  was  49  percent,  total  capital 
gains  were  $23.4  billion  and  taxes  paid  were 
$8.1  billion.  By  1982,  ttie  top  rate  had  been 
reduced  to  20  percent  yet  capitel  gains  to- 
taled $38.5  tMllion  and  taxes  paki  increased  to 
neariy  $13  billion.  At  ttie  same  time,  ttie  p(X>l 
of  caipite!  gains  available  for  capitel  formation 
increased  from  $3.5  bitbon  in  1978  to  $16  bit- 
Ikm  in  1984. 

According  to  a  Hanrard  University  study,  a 
1-percentage  point  increase  In  ttie  capital 
gains  tax  rate  produces  a  6.2-percem  de- 
crease in  net  tong-tarm  capital  gains.  The 
study  concKided  ttiat  a  capital  gains  tax  rate 
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of  iMlwMn  14  and  20  parcsnt  wouU  ttm>A- 
into  rawwHM  to  ttw  FMwal  Trawury. 

Noi  oray  woun  iny  MgMnon  ofwig  vw  top 
ctfUtt  0iins  isto  wmI  wMhin  tliis  iwcnus 
iiMudwiLdno  rang*.  cipiW  girint  wouM  be  in- 
dmad  fer  li^lrtloii  ao  that  only  raai  gains 
«M>uid  ba  aiAiiact  to  toxaioa  CorMidar,  tar  ex- 
anipla^  wtMit  ttw  lack  of  indaodnQ  maans  to  tha 
cwaraQa  homaownar.  \MUi  an  annual  Inflation 
ma  of  5  paioant— « raaMIc  aaaumpllon— the 
vakM  of  a  $100,000  homa  wiN  Increase  t>y 
about  $30,000  ovar  5  yoara.  In  real  tanns,  the 
««iua  of  tt«t  homa  remalna  $100,000,  yet  the 
oamar  would  have  to  pay  taxaa  on  $30,000 
upon  aaMng  tha  home.  This  wouM  also  t>e  ttw 
caaa  wNh  ottiaf  types  of  aaaets. 

iJNt,  my  lagMalton  would  alminate  the  ret- 
fowUva  repeal  of  the  inveatment  tax  credtt 
and  make  the  repeal  effective  January  1, 
1967.  The  purpoee  af  this  provision  is  not 
meant  to  aidroi  the  relative  merits  of  the  ITC. 
Raiiar,  It  is  duaignod  to  restore  tfw  credbHity 
of  tax  leform.  We  sfwuM  not  be  penalizing 
taiipeyare  relroaclivaiy  for  maMng  decisions 
baaed  on  currant  tn  laws.  I  dont  see  ttte  fair- 
naaa  in  toMnq  a  businaes  person  that  ttie 
Gowsmnent  wH  pick  up  10  percent  of  ttte  tab 
for  the  puRhaaa  of  new  equipment,  and  then 
changing  the  rutos  after  thoae  purchases  have 


imr.  Speeker.  i  bojevo  ttw  retroactive  provi- 
sione  and  lavingi  and  mvestntent  dWncen- 
tivea  in  ttw  Tax  Reform  Act  do  not  comprise 
real  or  lasting  tax  reform.  It  is  my  goal  to 
acfiieve  cfwwges  in  the  new  tax  law  to  elimi- 
nate many  of  its  irwquitat)le  proviskxis,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  wil  support  ttwse  needed 


PROUD  OP  THE  "HURRYING 
H008IERS"  AND  MARION 
GIANTS 


HON.  JIM  JONTZ 

OPmDIAMA 
nr  THE  HOtJSS  OF  BSPSBSniTATITXS 

ThuTtday.  April  2, 19S7 

Mr.  JOtfTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  entire  Nation 
is  aware  of  the  recent  success  of  the  Indtena 
IMverMy  "Hwiying  Hoosiers"  as  they  cap- 
tured their  iflh  NCAA  basketball  champion- 
ship in  a  thrOng  74  to  73  victory  over  the  Or- 
angeman of  Syracuse.  All  of  us  in  Indiana  are 
very  proud  of  our  lU  basketoall  team. 

This  weekend  was  also  an  exciting  time  for 
high  school  basketbal  in  Indtana,  as  the  finals 
of  our  boys  basketball  tourney  were  hekJ  Sat- 
urday at  Market  Square  Arena  in  Indnnapolis. 

Aa  everyorw  wtw  has  seen  ttw  movie 
"Hooaiars"  knows,  we  take  our  high  school 
baakelbel  very  sertously  in  Indwna.  It  is  there- 
fore with  a  great  deal  of  prMe  that  I  rise  today 
to  commend  the  Marion  Giants  of  Marion  High 
School  on  their  third  consecutive  Indiana 
State  high  school  boys  basketball  champion- 
sh^. 

The  Marion  Giants  defeated  a  tough  team 
from  Richmond  in  the  fkwl  game  of  the  State 
tourney  Saturday  evening  by  a  69  to  56  score. 
This  is  the  sixth  State  titte  for  the  Giants,  with 
live  of  those  titlee  in  the  past  13  years.  The 
Marion  Giante  are  the  first  Indiana  high  school 
teem  to  win  three  straight  State  titles  since 
FranMki  High  School  dM  so  in  1920-22. 
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Giants  fieve  compiled  an  64-4  record 
past  three  seasons:  tfwy  have  won 
threel  coneecutlve  north  central  conference 
titles;!  and  ve  ranked  second  among  U.S.  high 
schools  nattonwWe.  Two  of  the  Giants,  Jay 
Edwvds  and  Lyndon  Jones,  are  Parade  All- 
Ameiicara  wtw  will  play  in  ttw  McDonaki's 
CapHb  Ctassw  in  Washington  this  month. 

Cofch  Bill  Green  of  the  Giants  deserves 
specitd  commendatkm,  as  this  1967  State 
chanf)kxtstiip  is  his  sixth  title,  a  record  no 
other  Indtana  high  school  baskettuJI  coach 
canfiiatch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  personally  recognize 
ttw  tremendous  accompfatwnents  of  Marion 
High  School  and  the  1967  Giants  boys  bas- 
ketoal  team.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  ttw  roster  of  this  out- 
starKfng  group  of  young  men  and  the  educa- 
tors who  have  made  ttwir  vKtories  possit>le. 

Suf^ntendent,  Mayer  E.  DavM;  Marion 
High  School  principal.  Dr.  John  J.  Marstwk; 
athletk  dkector,  Jim  Fricke;  head  coach.  Bill 
Greea;  assistant  coaches,  Ray  Sims  and  Mel 
Young. 

Placers,  Jay  Edwards,  Daric  Keys,  Erk: 
Ewer,  LyrKton  Jones,  Kyle  Persinger,  Scott 
Hunt.  Robert  Stanley,  Derek  Barrwtt,  Eric  Per- 
singer, Erik  Krabbe,  Steve  Walker,  David  An- 
dersori,  and  Anthony  Butler. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HORACE  ALBRIGHT 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

opmmmoTA 
I^  THK  HOUSX  OP  REPRESSNTATITES 

TTiunday,  April  2,  1987 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  lost  a 
cons4rvatk>n-environmental  visionary  when 
Horace  Altxigfit  died  this  past  week.  Horace 
Altxi^t  helped  create  the  Natkmal  Park 
System  in  1916  wtwn  he  assisted  in  ttw  erv 
actment  of  legislatxm  establishing  our  Natkxv 
al  Park  ServKe.  He  served  as  the  assistant  to 
the  first  Director  of  the  Natkxial  Pari(  Servkw, 
Stephen  Mattwr,  twfore  twcoming  the  second 
Director  himself  in  1929.  Mr.  Albi^ht's  numer- 
ous accomplishments  include  formulatnn  of 
poNci#s  for  the  early  Natk>nal  Park  Servne, 
acqui^rtg  vast  new  and  special  parks  and  re- 
spon^biNties— partKulariy  in  historic  sites  and 
Nstodc  preservatton— and  promoting  ttw  Na- 
tkxial  Park  Sennce.  Even  after  he  left  the  Na- 
tkxial  Park  Service,  Horace  Albright  watched 
over  pur  nattonal  parks.  He  remained  actively 
intersBted  in  parks  and  supported  conserva- 
tkm  brogranrw  until  he  died  Saturday,  March 
28,  1W7,  at  the  age  of  97.  For  his  outstand- 
ing contributkins  Horace  Albright  was  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Freedom.  He  kept— and  fought 
tor— his  visk>n  whrch  has  beconw  the  Ameri- 
can visk>n  of  the  natx)nal  parks— special 
places  set  askje  for  all  the  Amerwan  people. 
Ttw  best  memorial  to  his  efforts  are  ttw  parks 
ttwm$elves.  Ttw  340  units  now  comprising  ttw 
Natkjnal  Park  System  are  truly  places  wtwre 
we  can  grow  in  apprectatk>n  and  understand- 
ing of  the  splendkj  natural,  cultural,  htstorw  re- 
sources wittiin  our  Natkxi's  boundaries. 

Ovfr  70  years  ago,  Horace  Albright  helped 
pass  the  legislatnn  that  created  the  Natx)nai 
Park  System.  Albright  remained  active  for  ttw 
last  aeven  decades  to  keep  alive,  gukle  and 
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weave  ttid  Natkxwl  Paric  System  and  conser- 
vatton  etMc  into  the  fabric  of  20th  century 
America  t^  U.S.  poltey,  certainly  leaving  an 
indeNble  ntartt  in  human  history  and  outstand- 
ing envirofimental  vakies  as  a  legacy  to  all 
Americaral.  The  1916  Organic  Act  stated 
dearty  tNit  the  paries  and  their  resources 
shoukj  be  kept  "unimpaired  for  future  genera- 
ttons."  W«  are  the  "future  generatkma"  who 
have  infw^ed  Horace  Albright  and  his  col- 
leagues' legacy.  We  now  have  the  same  re- 
sponsibilitiM  to  ttw  generatkxis  that  folkjw  us. 
Let  us  re^nember  Horace  Albright's  life  and 
viston  of  t^  natkxtal  parks  as  we  mourn  his 
death. 


SOCIAL  SECURnr  NOTCH 
REFORM- H.R.  1917  PROVIDES 
BENEfTT       EQUITY— FINANCIAL 

solvency  op  trust  funds 
keptTintact 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 


nr: 


OPCAUPOHHIA 
I  BOUSE  OP  REPRSSEITTATIVSS 


ThundLay,  April  2,  1987 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  123  of  my 
colleagues^  and  I  are  introductkig  H.R.  1917.  a 
bill  to  resolve  ttw  problem  known  as  ttw 
Social  Security  notch.  I  wish  to  particularty 
praise  ttw  ranking  minority  member  of  ttw 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  Mr.  Rinaloo,  for 
his  continued  support  for  notch  reform  legisla- 
tton.  His  alBsistance  has  proved  invakiable  in 
bringing  this  inequity  to  the  Natkxi's  attentxm. 

The  19^7  amendments  were  desigrwd  to 
rectify  ttw  prot>lems  In  ttw  overindexed  1972 
benefit  fomiula  and  reduce  benefit  levels  for 
all  persona  eligible  for  retirement  after  1976. 
Ooiigress  wanted  to  phase-in  ttw  reductton 
over  a  period  of  years,  so  as  not  to  hurt  those 
who  were  already  planning  on  a  specific 
Social  Security  berwfit  Incktentty,  Presktents 
Ford  and  Carter  recommended,  arxj  the 
House  orginally  passed  a  10-year  transitkm 
into  the  new  benefit  formula.  However,  ttw 
final  legislfitton  wtuch  passed  irwkided  a  5- 
year  phas#-in  to  ttw  new  benefit  formula.  Urv 
fortunately,  this  trarwitk>n  dkj  not  work  be- 
cause of  Vw  unantx^pated  double-digit  infla- 
tk>n  of  tha  late  1970's  and  the  earty  1980's 
and  more  importantly,  because  ttw  transitwn 
formula  ignored  ttw  post  age  61  earnings  of 
indivkluals  in  calculating  berwfits. 

Instead  of  transitran  whk^  was  intended  to 
reduce  berwfits  over  5  years  by  6  to  10  per- 
cent, ttw  average  berwfit  reductkxi  for  an  age 
65-year-old  retiree  bom  in  1917,  the  first  year 
of  ttw  notch,  was  10  percent  In  sutwequent 
years,  discrepancies  of  20  percent  or  more 
have  beerl  noted.  I  do  not  believe  ttwt  we  in 
Congress  pver  intended  such  a  drastk:  cut  in 
benefits  over  such  a  short  period  of  tinw. 

My  goal  has  always  been  to  press  for  a  re- 
sponsit)le  solutk>n  to  the  notch  that  will  re- 
store faith  in  ttw  system  for  milltons  of  notch 
batxes  and  provkle  maximum  protectnn  to 
current  ar>ti  future  berwfidaries,  wittwut  undo- 
ing the  necessary  reforms  of  1977.  My  bHI, 
from  the  ^9th  Congress,  inckjded  a  30-year 
transitkxi  Into  the  new  benefit  formula,  and 
provkted  a  complete  resolution  of  the  notch 
problem.  Qurrent  estimates  by  Social  Security 
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AdmirMratwn  actuaries  for  H.R.  1917  of  the 
99th  Congress,  however,  are  $243  bHKon  over 
10  years. 

TecfwMcal  correcttons  have  been  made  to 
my  notoh  legislatton  whk:h  substantially 
reduce  the  cost  wtiHe  still  providing  equity  to 
those  indivkkials  bom  during  the  years  1917- 
21.  This  new  legislatkxi,  whch  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  as  H.R.  1917.  wouki  altow  for  a  10- 
year  transitkxi  to  ttw  new  berwfit  formula. 

This  amendment  bill  woukJ  compute  bene- 
fits under  the  oM— 1972— formula  and  reduce 
ttwm  by  3  percent  In  additkxi,  berwfits  wouW 
be  reduced  an  addtttonal  3  percem  for  each 
year  of  birth  after  1916.  Under  this  formula, 
benefk:iaries  wouM  be  protected  from  abrupt 
reducttons  in  twnefits,  as  enviskxwd  under 
ttw  1977  amendments,  and  wouki  also  re- 
ceive retroactive  berwfits.  Last  year  the  Social 
Security  actuaries  estimated  the  cost  of  this 
partKular  proposal  to  be  approximately  S45 
billton  over  10  years.  I  expect  more  formal 
cost  estimates  from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministratton  shortly. 

Under  this  10-year  formula,  average  earning 
65-year-okl  retirees  txxn  between  1917  arxl 
1924  are  projected  to  receive  higher  benefits 
than  under  current  law.  while  65-year-okJ  retir- 
ees bom  after  1924  would  receive  ttw  same 
level  of  berwfits  protected  under  current  law. 
Ttw  Select  Committee  on  Aging  has  studied 
ttiis  problem  for  over  3  years.  Ttw  commit- 
tee's eight  hearings  include  an  extensive 
record  on  the  effect  of  the  notch  on  indivkl- 
uals. In  addition,  ttw  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute has  pubKstwd  an  extensive  analysis  of 
ttw  notch  and  proposals  to  resolve  the  issue. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  study  on  the 
notch  whKh  was  begun  almost  a  year  ago.  is 
still  not  complete.  But  for  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  believe  ttwt  more  study  is 
needed,  I  urge  them  to  review  these  hearings 
arid  the  legislative  analysis. 

Ttwre  are  some  wtw  believe  ttwt  ttwre  is  a 
need  to  cut  benefits  or  raise  taxes  to  pay  for 
notch  reform.  Ttw  Social  Security  trust  funds 
are  in  excellent  financial  shape,  with  large 
annual  surpluses  projected  over  ttw  rwxt  few 
decades.  The  1987  Social  Security  Tmstees 
Report  wtiKh  is  due  to  be  released  shortly, 
will  demonsti-ate  this  health.  Accordingly  to 
last  year's  trustees  report,  under  intermediate 
economk:  assumptions,  total  reserves  will 
grow  from  about  $44  bilUon  this  year,  to  over 
$540  bilHon  by  1995.  In  fact,  over  the  next  5 
years,  the  average  annual  surplus  is  projected 
to  be  about  $50  billkxi  a  year.  Certainly  some 
of  ttwse  reserves  coukj  be  used  to  conect 
ttiis  Inequity  wittwut  damaging  the  tong-term 
financial  solvency  of  Social  Security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ctose  by  stating  that 
obvnusty  this  blatant  inequity  should  not  exist 
Such  arbitrary  discrepancies  in  benefit  levels 
are  unfair  and  undermine  condkler>ce  In  ttw 
Social  Security  system.  H.R.  1917  solves  the 
problem,  responsibly  and  fairiy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  arxJ  123  other  Members  in 
pustiing  for  resototion  of  this  unfair  inequity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sutxnitting  two  ctwrts  to 
be  printed.  The  first  chart  compares  cunent 
rrwnthly  Social  Security  berwfit  amounts  vrith 
H.R.  1917.  The  second  chart  compares  cur- 
rent replacement  rates  with  ttwt  of  H.R.  1917. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  these  ctwrts 
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wtiKh  demonstrate  ttw  unintended  irwquity  of 
ttw  notch. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFIT  AMOUNTS  IN  1991  FOR  AGE  65  RETIREES  WITH 
CAREER  AVERAGE  EARNINGS 
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COMPARISON  OF  REPIACEMENT  RATES'  UNDER  CURRENT 
LAW  AND  H.R.  1917  FOR  AGE  65  RETIREE  WITH  CAREER 
AVERAGE  EARNINGS 
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PORTABLE  PENSIONS 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 


OFMICKiaAII 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  2,  1987 
Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouki  Kke  to 
call  our  colleagues'  attention  to  an  article  by 
Davkl  Shrittman  wfMCh  recentiy  appeared  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr.  Shribman  dis- 
cusses an  intriguing  rww  concept  on  ttw  hori- 
zon, and  the  man  who  brought  ttw  kJea  to 
light 

Mr.  Pat  Choate,  director  of  Poltay  Analysis 
at  TRW.  Inc.,  has  convincingly  drawn  attention 
to  ttw  need  to  reform  the  Nation's  penston 
system  to  comperwate  for  the  irwreased  mo- 
bility of  today's  worlrforce.  Descrftwd  as  "one 
of  ttw  most  prodigtous  producers  and  mariiet- 
ere  of  new  kteas,"  Mr.  Choate  has  devised  a 
system  of  "portat>le"  penstons  as  a  means  of 
achievmg  increased  security  for  today's  wori<- 
force.  Later  this  spring.  I  will  be  cosponsoring 
a  bill  to  be  introduced  by  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues Mr.  Feighan  and  Mr.  Matsui  that  will 
address  ttw  need  for  greater  flexibility  and 
mobility  of  penston  funds. 
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I  hope  my  coltoaguoB  wM  take  the  time  to 
read  this  informative  article  on  portabto  perv 
son  plans. 

The  articto  foltowK 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Jouznal,  Feb.  5. 

1987] 

Some  Whitx  Hoxtss  AspiXAim,  Camman  tbk 

Maucr  op  Fhksh  Lveas,  Wm—tb  Pobta- 

BLK  Pairsioii  Plmi 

(By  David  StuHmuui) 

WASHmoToii.— Here  comes  the  next  new 
ides. 

It's  called  the  Portable  Pension  Flan,  and 
thoucb  it's  l>een  Idddng  around  labor  cir- 
cles, it  tias  yet  to  be  transformed  into  a 
broad  popular  cause,  the  sort  of  inue  poUtl- 
clans  talk  atwut  In  outdoor  rallies  and  at 
Rotary  Club  luncheons.  A  hantlful  of  presi- 
dential candidates  are  poised  to  do  Just  that 
In  the  next  few  months. 

"It  will  l>e  a  big  theme  in  my  campaign," 
says  former  Gov.  Bruce  Babbitt  of  Arlaona. 
who  is  seelLing  the  democratic  nomination. 
"I'm  going  to  l>e  talking  atwut  it,"  says 
former  Gov.  Pierre  du  Pont  of  Dalaware, 
wtio  is  seeking  the  Pepubllcan  nomination. 
So  will  two  other  Democratic  contenders, 
former  Sen.  Gary  Hart  of  Coloratto,  who 
stressed  the  concept  in  a  lecture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Law  School  last  month, 
and  Rep.  Ricliard  Gephardt  of  Missouri. 

SEARCH  FOR  HKW  IDRAS 

New  ideas  are  the  coin  of  the  reafan  in 
modem  politics,  and  the  men  who  are  gird- 
ing for  the  1988  presidential  rampaign  are 
already  searctilng  for  them,  hoping  ttiat 
these  ideas  will  dress  up  their  rampaigns, 
burnish  their  image  and  attract  large  blocs 
of  voters  to  their  cause. 

Ttiat's  why  the  Portable  Pension  Plan  lias 
such  great  appeal.  It  sounds  fresh,  it  seems 
fair.  It  has  a  catchy  slogan:  "Tie  the  pension 
to  the  worker,  not  the  Job."  And  it  appeaU 
to  the  majority  of  Americans,  including  the 
75  million  iMtby-twom  voters  who  are  chron- 
ic job  switchers  and  who  constitute  the 
most  receptive  marlcet  for  new  political 
ideas.  "These  voters  are  motivated  by  self- 
interest,  and  here  is  a  problem  that  no  poli- 
tican  has  addresaed."  say  Paul  Leinberger.  a 
St.  Paul.  ICinn.,  management  consultant. 

The  evolution  of  the  portable  pension 
from  pn^osal  to  political  bustword  illumi- 
nates the  process  by  which  policy  ideas  ger- 
minate In  Wastiington  and  then  Imrst  forth 
in  full  flower  as  part  of  the  popular  debate. 
But  though  presidential  candidacies  search 
for  new  ideas  in  the  tiellef  they  set  than 
apart  from  other  political  figures,  make 
them  seem  creative  and  transform  their 
candidates  into  a  movement,  they  seldom 
come  up  with  the  ideas  themselves. 

"Every  campaign  needs  someone  from  the 
outside  to  inject  fresh  lines  of  thinking." 
says  Paul  Mailin.  a  Democratic  political 
consultant.  "The  pressure  of  a  rampaign 
sched\ile  and  the  very  act  of  campaigning 
makes  it  unlikely  for  the  candidate  hlmaeU 
to  come  up  with  a  lot  of  new  Ideas." 

The  notion  of  portable  pensions  surfaced 
In  a  report  by  a  commission  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy.  But  it  was  given  new 
life  last  year  when  Pat  Choate.  director  of 
policy  analysis  at  TRW  Inc.  and  known  as 
one  of  the  capital's  most  prodigious  produc- 
ers and  marketers  of  new  ideas.  maxMged  to 
persuade  the  Democrats  PoUcy  Commission 
to  include  it  in  its  blueprint  for  the  future, 
"New  Choices  in  a  Changing  America." 

Then  Mr.  Choate  included  it  as  one  of  the 
45  new  ideas  in  "The  High-Flex  Society: 
Shying   America's   Economic   Future,"   a 
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book  be  wrote  wltb  Juyne  linger,  a  TRW 
poUcy  analyst.  The  book  ia  sellinc  briskly  in 
Washington  bookstores,  particularly  on 
Capitol  HOI.  even  though  it  is  receiving 
scant  attention  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
And  he  <tlscussed  it  wHh  sevnal  presidental 
candidates  and  then  persuaded  Mr.  Hart, 
ICr.  Babbitt.  Mr.  du  Pont  and  others  to 
make  it  part  of  their  appeal  in  the  first 
breath  of  the  campaign. 

ma*  "TAXiB  ON  ITS  own  LII«" 

"Once  the  ideas  has  taken  off,  it  takes  on 
its  own  life,"  he  says.  "The  candidates  who 
seise  it  give  it  life,  and  then  everyone  else 
has  to  have  a  position  on  it." 

Mr.  Choate.  4S  years  old.  grew  up  in  May- 
pearl.  Texas,  a  railroad  Junction  of  150 
peoide  about  40  miles  southwest  of  Dallas. 
He  helped  popularise  the  debate  on  improv- 
ing America's  infrastructure,  claims  credit 
for  the  idea  of  a  capital  budget  for  the  fed- 
eral government  and  provided  Mr.  Hart 
with  his  leading  new  idea  of  the  1984  presi- 
dential campaign,  the  Individual  Training 
Account  to  help  workers  find  new  opportu- 
nities in  a  changing  economy. 

"This  is  a  guy  who  is  full  of  good  ideas." 
says  Mr.  du  Pont.  "He  sits  around,  thinks 
them  up.  offers  them  up  and  is  willing  to 
have  anybody  take  the  idea  and  run." 

Some  of  the  other  ideas  in  his  book— Rep. 
Nancy  Johnson  (R..  Conn.)  bought  80  copies 
of  It.  gave  them  as  a  gift  to  members  of  her 
campaign  finance  omunittee  and  told  them 
It  was  "one  of  the  really  exciting  books"— in- 
volve new  approaches  to  child  care,  worker 
retraining,  awrisfanrf  to  small  businesses 
and  ways  to  address  the  VS.  trade  deficit. 

TWo-MmuTx  imcaipnoii 

"But  the  good  thing  about  the  portable 
pension,  the  thing  that  makes  it  perfect  for 
politics,  is  that  you  can  describe  it  in  two 
minutes."  say  Mr.  Choate. 

He  estimates  that  only  a  quarter  of  VS. 
workers  are  entitled  to  a  pension,  and  a 
survey  by  Kotn-Ferry,  the  human-resources 
research  firm,  showed  that  a  quarter  of  ex- 
ecutives aged  30  to  47  alrMdy  have  worked 
in  four  or  more  companies.  A  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  study,  more- 
over, found  tliat  workeis  who  change  Jobs 
once  after  age  31  reduce  the  value  of  their 
pensions  by  more  than  a  quarter. 

President  Reagan,  in  his  legislaUve  mes- 
sage accompanying  his  SUte  of  the  Union 
address,  urged  Labor  Secretary  William 
Brock  to  examine  making  pensions  portable. 
The  debate  among  ttie  presidential  candi- 
dates, tiowever.  is  likely  to  go  considerably 
beyond  tluit.  and  will  deal  with  assuring 
tliat  every  worker  tias  a  private  pension. 

Mr.  Choate's  version  of  the  idea  lias  gen- 
erated enthusiasm  among  a  number  of 
White  House  aspirants.  "It's  got  to  happen, 
given  the  mobility  of  the  work  force."  says 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Babbitt  adds:  "I  want  to 
create  mobility  rather  tlian  restrict  it.  This 
issue  relates  to  two  things  tliat  are  central 
to  Democrats:  productivity  and  equity." 

The  Choate  plan  calls  for  the  creation  of 
a  portability  fund,  which  could  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Penison  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corp,,  the  Treasury  or  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Matching  tax-exempt  con- 
tributions would  be  made  by  workers  and 
employers,  and  workers  would  be  immedi- 
atdy  vested.  Those  moving  to  new  Jobs 
could  deposit  their  pension  money  in  the 
central  fund  or  have  it  transferred  to  the 
pension  plan  provided  by  their  new  employ- 
er. 

"Tills  vpeals  to  younger  people  who  are 
going  to  change  the  Jobs  several  times  in 
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th<  ir  careers  and  to  women  who  aren't 
alii  U^  as  permanent  in  the  work  force." 
say^  Mr.  du  Pont,  who  knows  that  as  a  dark- 
hoitoe  OOP  candidate  he  has  to  offer  unusu- 
al Ideas  to  attract  attention  and  support. 
"Bat  there's  also  an  element  of  fundamen- 
tal jraimesB  to  it:  It  secures  for  people  what 
th^  tiave  earned." 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  dbPASQUALE 
BROTHERS 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OP  PXmiSTLVANIA 
[H  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSEIfTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1987 

tJk.  WELOON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  dePasquale  brothers  who  will  be 
honored  on  April  5.  1987,  by  receiving  the 
Mai)  of  the  Year  Achievement  Award  from  the 
Order  of  ttie  Sons  of  Italy  in  America.  The 
brothers  have  been  chosen  for  ttieir  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  tiie  field  of  music. 

Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  recognizing  the  dePasquale  brothers,  and  I 
subfiit  for  the  Record  the  following  brief  bi- 
ogrtphy: 

Oreste  dePasquale  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1908  from  Ruggiano  Ora- 
vino  Calabria,  Italy  at  age  11.  He  started  to 
teach  himself  to  play  violin  at  age  12.  Rosa 
Lanea  also  came  to  this  country  from  the 
same  town  in  Italy  as  Oreste.  She  was  7 
yea^s  old  when  she  arrived  in  America  in 
190f 

Amhough  Oreste  and  Rosa's  families  knew 
each  other  in  Italy  they  met  in  Philadelphia 
and  were  married. 

O^te  and  Rosa  dePasquale  truly  made 
beaatiful  music  together  as  husband  and 
wife  Besides  starting  his  own  business,  the 
dePasquale  Music  School  in  Mt.  Airy,  Papa 
and' Mama  started  a  family  of  six,  Joseph, 
Fraacis,  Eleanor,  Robert,  Joim  and  William. 

Papa  had  one  ideal  in  life,  to  raise  a  pro- 
fessional string  quartet.  But  in  Philadelphia 
basM>all  was  the  thing  and  the  dePasquale 
boyi^  were  forever  tossing  their  baseball 
equ^ment  out  of  the  second-floor  window 
and  sneaking  off  to  the  diamond.  On 
Sunday  afternoons,  however,  they  were  held 
captive  in  the  living  room  and  made  to 
listen  to  recordings  by  Kreisler  and  Casals. 
"That's  what  it  should  sound  like,"  Papa 
would  say,  and  then  he  would  lead  the  boys 
thr<|ugh  their  paces.  If  a  little  extra  encour- 
ageihent  was  needed.  Papa  administered  a 
smart  rap  on  the  head  with  his  violin  bow. 
Papa  r\iled  with  an  iron  fist,  so  stated 
Rotert.  Gradually,  recalled  Francis  "we 
learned  to  love  chamber  music  as  much  as 
he  iid."  The  brothers  practiced  20  hours  a 
wee^  at  their  old  homestead  in  the  German- 
tow*  section  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 
"Wlien  things  get  too  violent",  explains 
Robert,  "Mama  has  to  come  in  from  the 
kitcpen  to  mediate."  There  is  nothing,  they 
say,  like  Mama's  eggs  in  purgatorio  (fried 
eggs  smothered  in  sauteed  tomatoes)  and  a 
spot  of  vino  to  cool  a  heated  brow. 

As  their  careers  blossomed,  the  brothers 
agreed  that  each  would  go  his  own  way. 
Francis  was  accepted  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orcbestra,  Joseph  went  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  William  to  the  New  Orleans 
Phifiarmonic. 

Tien  in  1963  William  won  a  position  with 
the  jPhiladelphia  Orchestra.  The  brothers 
had  idecided  the  time  had  come.  The  follow- 
ing trear  in  1964,  Joseph  and  Robert  packed 
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up  theiP  fiddles  and  Joined  their  brothers  in 
taking  up  permanent  residence  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  under  the  baton  of 
Eugene  i  Ormandy.  The  first  all-brother 
quartet  In  musical  history  was  bom. 

In  1966  the  quartet  made  its  Manhattan 
debut  in  Town  Hall.  Time  magazine  wrote 
of  the  brother's  New  York  debut:  "Their 
tempos  •  •  •  were  brisk  and  "vely,  their 
tone  as  rich  and  heady  as  a  May  wine.  *  *  * 
Their  approach  was  marked  by  a  warmth 
and  intu  Itive  sensitivity." 


PRODUCT  LIABILITY  BILL 


HOf  I.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OFCAUFORMIA 
IN  Tl  [E  HOUSX  OP  RKFRESENTATTVES 

\Thursdav,  April  2.  1987 

Mr.  SI^UMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
introduciikg  a  product  liability  bill  which  ad- 
dresses <he  major  concerns  of  both  manufac- 
turers aril  consumers,  eradicating  tf>e  inequi- 
ties, abuses  and  expenses  associated  with 
the  current  system. 

In  the  last  10  years,  product  liability  lawsuits 
against  rnanufacturers  have  increased  nearly 
700  perdent  The  dramatic  rise  in  litigation 
does  not  stem  from  ttie  sale  of  defective 
goods.  Irt  fact,  today's  products  are  pertiaps 
ttie  safegt  ever  made,  as  American  manufac- 
turers recognize  that  product  quality  is  the  key 
to  increa^  domestic  and  intematxxial  com- 
petitiveness. Instead,  the  major  cause  of  this 
litigation  bxplosion  lies  in  the  stmcture  of  our 
present  ^em  of  product  liability  law.  As  the 
laws  are  I  presently  written,  everyone  loses— 
manufacturers,  consumers,  plairitiffs  and  de- 
fendants.! 

Cun-enfy,  State  laws  and  court  decisk>ns 
govern  pfoduct  liabifity  cases;  however,  these 
laws  vary  widely  from  State  to  State.  Several 
States  h^ve  enacted  some  form  of  product  li- 
ability statutes,  but  no  two  of  these  statutes 
are  alike.  Furthermore,  most  of  ttiese  statutes 
fail  to  address  the  principal  issues  which  arise 
in  product  liability.  Such  a  State-by-State  legal 
framewor|(  might  work  if  products  produced  in 
a  State  stayed  there— but  ttiey  do  not  On  av- 
erage, 70  percent  of  all  products  produced  in 
a  State  epter  nationwkJe  commerce. 

This  morass  of  conti-adictory  State  legisla- 
tion does  not  provkie  effective  standards  for 
manufact(irers  or  protect  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  ir^ured  product  users.  A  consumer  in- 
jured in  one  State  might  have  standing  to  sue 
in  ttiat  State  but  not  in  another— even  under 
the  same  circumstances.  For  manufactaxers, 
ttiese  myfiad  State  standards  have  made  the 
task  of  cfeating  a  product  whfch  conforms  to 
each  Incfeasingty  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
This  incroased  burden  on  manufacturers  re- 
sults in  efttier  increased  costs  of  producing  a 
product  br  ttie  complete  elimination  of  a 
useful  prc^duct  line.  Either  result  places  Ameri- 
can manilfacturers  at  a  disadvantage  with  for- 
eign competitors  wtio  are  free  from  such  ex- 
cessive product  liability  costs  in  their  home 
markets. 

Unifomi  Federal  guidelines  are  also  needed 
to  reverse  ttie  drift  in  product  liability  law.  This 
drift  has  p(en  product  liat)ility  law  away  from 
ttie  ti^itional  notions  of  liability  toward  a  judi- 
ciaily  created  tort  system  of  risk  distribution 
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and  no-fault  compensation.  Courts  frequently 
render  judgments  against  manufacturers  wittv 
out  regard  to  negligence  on  ttie  part  of  ttie 
manufacturer  or  ttie  consumer.  Manufacturers 
are  being  heM  strictty  liable  by  ttie  mere  de- 
termination that  their  product  caused  harm 
with  no  conskieration  of  ttie  care  taken  by  ttie 
manufacturer  to  produce  a  safe  product  or 
any  lack  of  care  assumed  by  ttie  product  user. 

My  bill  wouki  set  ttie  framework  for  nation- 
wkie  uniformity  and  stability  of  product  liability 
rules  so  ttiat  manufacturers  and  sellers  may 
understand  ttieir  ot)ligations,  consumers  may 
understand  ttietr  rights  and  insurers  may  cal- 
culate product  liat)iiity  rates  on  a  rational 
basis.  Ttie  tM  provkies  ttiorough  constnjctk>n, 
design,  instruction  and  representation  liatiilrty 
standards  for  product  manufacturers  and  sell- 
ers and  provkies  ttiat  manufacturers  or  prod- 
uct sellers  cannot  be  heki  liable  for  Injuries 
caused  by  products  whKh  conform  to  Federal 
safety  staridards,  unless  ttie  consumer  can 
stiow  that  ttiose  standards  were  unsound.  Ttie 
bill  also  incorporates  ttte  comparative  fault 
standard  under  wtiich  ttie  manufacturer  and 
ttie  product  user  are  each  held  accountable 
for  ttieir  negligence  in  eittier  the  production  or 
ttie  use  of  ttie  product.  Furttiermore,  my  txll 
adjusts  damage  awards  by  other  amounts  re- 
ceived by  ttie  plaintiff,  places  reasonable  con- 
sti^ints  upon  punitive  damage  awards  and  es- 
tablisties  a  2-year  statute  of  limitations  and  a 
10-year  statute  of  repose. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  this  bill  wtiKh  restores  fairness  of  ttie  prod- 
uct liat>ility  system. 
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of  ttie  Association  of  California  Sctiod  Admin- 
istrator's Region  XIII  Administrative  Excellence 
Award.  In  addition  to  his  academic  actiieve- 
merrts,  ttie  Ventura  Downtown  Rotary  Club 
has  had  the  benefit  of  Jotm's  wisdom  and 
gukiance.  He  served  as  preskient  of  ttie  dub 
in  1982-83. 

As  you  can  see,  John  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  assisting  our  young  in  obtaining  a  quality 
education.  I  ask  ttiat  you  join  me  in  ttuinking 
Dr.  Wolfe  for  his  40  years  of  sennce,  con- 
gratulating tiim  on  t»s  retirement  and  in  wistv 
ing  he  arxi  his  wife  Paulina,  many  years  of 
happiness  and  health. 
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DR.  JOHN  WOLFE  RETIRES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCALIPORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  2,  1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
10,  1987,  Dr.  John  Wolfe,  associate  superin- 
tendent of  ttie  Ventura  Unified  School  District, 
Mil  t>e  tionored  at  a  retirement  dinner  at  ttie 
Fairfiekj  Hartoortown  Hotel  In  Ventura,  CA. 

Dr.  Wolfe  has  held  the  position  of  associate 
superintendent  of  ttie  Ventura  Unified  School 
District  since  1975.  He  began  his  career  40 
years  ago  in  1947  as  a  seventh  grade  teacher 
in  ttie  Hawthorne,  CA  school  distrkn.  He 
served  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  principal  in 
Compton,  CA,  schools  prkx  to  his  coming  to 
ttie  Ventura  area  in  1954.  In  Ventura,  his  first 
assignment  was  as  principal  at  Montalvo 
School,  he  then  became  business  manager  of 
ttie  San  Buenaventura  School  District  and 
subsequently  rose  through  ttie  administtative 
ranks  as  assistant  superintendent,  deputy  su- 
perintendent, assistant  superintendent  of  ttie 
Ventura  Unified  School  District,  arxj  finally  as 
associate  superintendent 

The  California  Association  of  Sctiod  Busi- 
ness OffKMis  has  also  had  ttie  benefit  of  Dr. 
Wolfe's  wisdom  and  guidance  since  he  has 
served  ttiat  organization  as  preskient,  south- 
em  section;  State  librarian;  State  secretary; 
State  director,  vk»  president.  State;  preskient. 
State:  and  since  1981,  as  chairman,  State 
Committee  for  Devek>pment  of  School  Busi- 
ness Officials.  In  1982,  John  was  ttie  recipient 


THE  65TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  YUGOSLAV  BENEVOLENT 
AND  PLEASURE  CLUB 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OFtLLIHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  1987 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  one  of 
the  civk;  groups  of  Chicago,  ttie  Yugoslav  Be- 
nevolent and  Pleasure  Club,  on  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  its  formation.  It  had  a  humble  be- 
ginning in  January  of  1922  wtien  it  met  for  ttie 
first  time  with  ttie  unity  of  Chicago's  Yugoslav 
community  its  purfxise.  From  a  small  Initial 
memberstiip  of  11,  it  has  grown  to  well  over 
300  members  of  Ooatian,  Serbian,  and  Siavk; 
descent 

At  a  meeting  on  February  28,  192S,  two  of 
its  memt>ers,  observing  the  rapid  growth  of  a 
Yugoslav  community  in  ttie  Arcfier  Avenue- 
Garfiekj  Rkige  district  between  51st  and  59th 
Stteets  and  Ck^ero  to  Hariem  Avenues,  urged 
ttie  group  to  move  ttie  club  to  this  newly  de- 
veloping area.  With  a  small  treasury  and  cour- 
age bome  of  Yugoslav  pkMieers,  ttie  club 
moved  to  its  present  site,  5540  South  Nara- 
gansett  Avenue.  In  1926  kits  were  purchased, 
and  by  ttie  year  1930  constnxrtion  of  a  ckib- 
house  and  community  center  was  begun.  On 
ttie  eventful  day  of  May  17,  1931,  a  vast 
throng  of  Yugoslav  people  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  ttie  Chk:ago  mettopolltan  area  to  cel- 
ebrate ttie  opening  of  ttie  new  community 
house. 

It  was  always  ttie  goal  of  the  memt>ers  of 
ttie  club  to  buikj  a  community  house  adjoining 
the  grove  ttiat  woukl  be  a  credit  to  the  Yugo- 
slavs of  community  and  a  yfvorttiwtiile  contribu- 
tion to  the  growth  of  Chicago.  A  part  of  this 
objective  was  accomplistied  after  many  years 
of  planning  and  effort  as  ttie  new  community 
tKMJse  was  begun  in  November  1954  and 
dedk:ated  in  September  1 955. 

Since  its  Inception,  ttie  club  fias  been  inter- 
ested In  all  activities  ttiat  promote  ttie  growth 
of  ttie  community,  the  city  of  Chk»go,  and 
benefits  all  people  of  Slavk;  heritage  in  the 
United  States  in  futfiil  ttie  kJeals  of  equality, 
fraternity,  and  good  will  among  all  people.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  congratulating  the  Yugoslav  Benevolent  and 
Pleasure  Club  on  Its  longevity  and  its  com- 
mendatite  efforts  hi  ttie  Chk»go  community. 
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Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  offer  ttie 
Small  Business  Competitiveness  Act  of  1987. 
Ttiis  is  in  part  an  effort  to  implement  ttie  ex- 
emplary recommendations  made  t>y  ttie  Wtiite 
House  Conference  on  SmaN  Business  last 


First,  ttiis  legislation  will  permit  more  smaN 
txjsiness  to  file  payroll  taxes  once  a  month. 
Currentty,  only  txjsinesses  with  monttily  de- 
posits of  $3,000  or  less  are  permitted  monttity 
deposits,  while  ottiers  must  file  eight  times  a 
month.  My  bill  wouW  raise  ttiis  limit  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000. 

For  a  small  tiusiness,  the  difference  t)e- 
tween  ttie  two  payroH  sctiedules  is  substantial. 
Ttie  accelerated  eight  times  a  month  sctiedule 
imposes  a  paperwork  nightmare  and  substan- 
tially increases  ttie  potential  for  unnecessary 
confrontations  with  ttie  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
Ke.  I  ttwik  it  is  time  ttiat  we  reduce  ttiis 
burden  and  altow  small  txjsiness  people  ttie 
opportunity  to  channel  ttieir  resources  to  more 
productive  pursuits  ttian  pustiing  paper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  102  of  my  legisiation  is 
a  furttier  effort  to  reduce  the  paperwork  biz- 
zard  on  small  txisinesses.  This  proviakxi  of 
ttie  bill  will  require  ttie  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
k:e  to  perform  regulatory  flexibility  analyses  on 
new  regulations  In  order  to  ensure  ttiat  ttiis 
particular  agency  considers  ttie  potential 
impact  of  regulations  on  small  businesses. 

In  1980,  the  Congress  responded  to  ttte 
problems  associated  with  neglecting  conskier- 
atx>n  of  small  business  concerns  wtien  pro- 
mulgating regulatk>ns  tjy  enacting  the  Regula- 
tory Flexibility  Act  [RFA].  The  RFA  requires 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  to  prepare  a  regu- 
latory flexitMlity  analysis  ttiat  describes  ttie 
Impact  proposed  regulations  will  have  on 
small  businesses  and  describes  regulatory  al- 
ternatives that  coukJ  minimize  such  impact 

Nonettieiess,  some  agencies  have  taken 
ttie  position  that  ttie  RFA  does  not  apply  to  in- 
terpretive regulations  that  are  exempt  ftom 
section  553(b)  of  the  AdministiBtive  Proce- 
dures Act  In  effect,  such  an  exception 
amounts  to  a  blanket  exemption  for  many  IRS 
regulations  impacting  small  businesses. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  such  exemptions — l>e- 
cause  ttiey  are  relied  upon  significantty  by 
courts,  tax  courts,  accountants  are  IRS 
agents — have  created  onerous  burdens  for 
small  business.  It  is  time  that  we  address  ttiis 
problem  and  furttier  create  a  productive  envi- 
ronment for  small  business  activity. 

Further,  titte  II  of  my  bill  will  alk>w  a  full  de- 
duction—the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  allows  a 
25-percent  deduction  for  anxxjnts  pakl  for 
healtti  insurance— to  self-emptoyed  individuals 
for  contributions  to  acckient  or  health  plans 
for  medk»l  care.  This  provision  woukf  provkie 
for  a  trade  or  business  deduction  on  ttie  same 
iMsis  as  other  txisinesses  and  will  prevent 
double-dipping  t>y  persons  wtio  are  tx>th  em- 
ptoyed  and  carry  on  a  secondary  business  as 
a  self-emptoyed  taxpayer. 
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ThM*  is  no  logicil  poicy  reason  to  assure 
anptoyaaa  naoaaaaiy  haaMh  benefits  on  one 
hand,  and  on  tha  other  to  pradude  the  same 

^M^tenA^ft  Im^^i^aa  jjiutv^^tfi  frv  thnAA   hlMl. 

naaaas  chooaing  to  operate  as  a  sole  proprv 
etotahip.  The  <)uaation  la  simply  one  of  funda- 
mental faimesa  in  our  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  Speafcer.  tMa  III  of  my  bM  establishes  a 
Fair  Trade  Advocates  Office  in  the  Office  of 
the  U.&  Trade  RapreeentaHve.  TMs  office  will 
asiiat  amal  burinaaaaa  in  preparing  cases 
under  the  trade  lama;  obtain  romodws  and 
banaflla  under  the  trade  laws  by  actirtg  as  a 
advocated  In  procaedtoy  before  any  agency 
raapomlila  tor  admlnialaring  such  trade  laws; 
and  purauing  appeals  of  cases  undertaken  by 
ttw  office. 

During  trade  debate,  we  muat  take  into  ao- 
oount  the  eaaantial  contrfeutions  that  small 
buiinaaaaa  make  to  the  economy.  The  Fair 
Trade  t&nctaas  Offtee  wW  go  a  tong  way  in 


Mr.  Speaker,  title  IV  of  my 
tton  would  aHow  thoae  who  sen  tlwir  ctosely 
heU  buaineaa  to  reinvest  the  proceeds  in 
aMher  another  ctoeety  held  business  or  in  an 
kMlvidual  raUrament  account,  and  thus  avoid 
racognMton  of  the  gaia  This  proviston  is  much 
■ca  ttw  provision  for  the  rollover  of  gain  from 
the  saie  of  a  home  and  encourages  the  entre- 
praneuriai  spirit  in  the  smaN  business  person, 
or  rewards  him/her  with  a  retirement  incen- 
tive. 


THE  HYPOCRISY  OF  GLASNOST 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

ornxnois 
nr  THB  BO0SB  OF  RCFUSDrTATTVES 
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Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
Washington  Post  stated  that  Moscow  claims 
thouaands  of  rafuseniks  soon  wM  be  altowed 
to  emigrate  and  reatricttons  on  Jewish  reli- 
gkXM  and  culturai  freedom  will  be  relaxed. 
This  action  is  supposed  to  be  in  keeping  with 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev's  new  polKy  of 
giasrwst  or  openrwH. 

Gorbachev  makes  much  of  this  openness. 
He  leads  us  to  beieve  that  after  years  of  tyr- 
anny, Moaoow  now  respects  human  rights. 

Al  I  can  say  is.  Mr.  Gorbachev,  talk  is 
cheap.  What  I  want  to  see  is  actkxt 

The  time  for  openness  is  k>ng  overdue. 
Soviet  Jews  artd  other  mirxxities  have  suf- 
fered tanible  misery  and  persecutkxi  for  prac- 
ticing their  reigk)us  befefs  or  applying  to  emi- 
yste. 

For  years  I  have  worked  to  free  refuseniks. 
Several  of  the  cases  that  I  am  currently  ad- 
dreising  demonstrate  tfte  true  realities  of  Gor- 
bachev's opennass. 

There  is  the  caae  of  Abe  Slolar,  an  Ameri- 
can cilizan  bom  in  Chicago,  who's  family 
moved  with  him  to  the  Soviet  Uraon  when  he 
was  a  young  man.  He  tost  both  his  parents 
and  one  sister  in  Stain's  purges. 

Abe  stayed  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  he 
never  gave  up  his  American  dtizerwhip.  He 
haa  been  tying  for  years  to  come  home  to 
Chicago.  Moacow  refuses  to  let  his  family 
leave  and  Abe  knows  that  if  he  goes  atone, 
he  wH  never  see  them  agaia 
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Is '  openness  hokUng  an  American  citizen 
against  his  wHI?  I  think  not  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislatton  calling  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  release  Abe  and  his  family. 

Then  there  is  Yuli  Edelshtein.  His  persecu- 
tnn  t>egan  when  he  applied  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  in  1978.  In  1984,  he  was  imprisoned  on 
a  trumped  up  charge.  Since  that  time,  Mr. 
Edelthtein  has  been  severely  beaten  and  suf- 
fered several  mysterious  "accidents,"  leaving 
him  Drith  a  disabled  leg,  a  damaged  bladder. 
and  lijuries  to  both  his  Mdneys. 

Mr.  Edelshtein,  wtx)'s  health  continues  to 
deteriorate,  shouki  be  Immediately  released. 
Yet,  he  stHI  languishes  In  prison. 

This  is  not  openness  and  I  have  written  the 
Sovift  authorities  tellirig  them  so. 

Thp  situatton  confronting  Leonid  Yuzefovich 
and  his  family  is  another  example.  The  Yuze- 
foviches  applied  to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1980. 
Pemlsston,  of  course,  was  refused. 

Recently,  in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  open- 
ness, Moscow  enacted  a  new  emigration  law. 
It  sppdfically  altows  ttrase  with  first  degree 
familjr  memt>ers  living  abroad  to  emigrate.  The 
Yuzefovich  family  qualifies  under  this  law  be- 
causf  Leonkl's  wife,  Ekaterina,  has  parents 
arxj  ottier  relatives  resting  in  Israel.  But 
Mosoow  continues  to  refuse  the  Yuzefovicties 
perm^ston  to  leave. 

Nalw,  in  a  last  ditch  effort,  Mr.  Yuzefovwh  is 
riskirn  his  life  in  a  hunger  strike. 

Persecuting  this  family  is  not  openness  and 
I  am  now  circulating  a  congresstonal  letter  in 
support  of  ttie  Yuzefovich  family. 

These  examples  demonstrate  the  hypocrisy 
of  g4snost  Behind  Gort>achev's  smooth  rt)et- 
oric,  the  iron  fist  of  repression  remains;  a  fist 
whKh  crushes  dissent  and  strangles  hope. 

As  a  black  woman  I  have  seen  how  ftowery 
word*  can  be  used  as  a  smokescreen  to  hide 
discriTiinatton  and  represston.  I  want  to  see 
Mr.  Gorbachev  put  his  words  into  actton.  I 
want:  to  see  real  openness  in  the  Soviet 
UnkxI.  I  want  to  see  Moscow  truly  respect 
hum^  rights.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  glas- 
nost  be  more  ttian  an  empty  promise. 


TPE  175TH  ANNIVERSAKY  OP 
LYCX)BaNO  COLLEGE 
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GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday 
even^,  April  4,  1987,  I  will  have  the  great 
pleattjre  of  partKipating  in  a  special  program 
of  activities  to  celebrate  the  175th  anniversary 
of  Lytoming  College,  Williamsport,  PA. 

Th0  staff,  students,  and  alumni  of  Lycoming 
Collebe  can  be  quite  proud  of  this  institutton 
not  ajmply  because  the  college  has  existed  for 
175  years,  but  more  importantly,  because 
quali^  education  and  ttie  commitment  to  ex- 
ceilence  has  endured  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

Lycoming  College,  first  named  the  WHtiams- 
port  Academy  at  the  time  of  Its  incorporatton 
on  April  2,  181 1,  started  out  on  less  than  solkJ 
ground.  Some  even  sakl  that  the  academy 
was  doomed  to  financial  failure.  But  as  we 
know  today,  175  years  later,  this  institutxxi  dkj 
not  feul  but  rather  grew  from  its  shaky  begin- 
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nings  and  placed  itself,  with  the  help  of  its  in- 
structors, adminislrators.  steff.  and  studento 
on  a  rock  solkl  foundatton. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouW  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues ii^  the  U.S.  Congress  to  join  me  in  sa- 
luting Lyqoming  College  as  they  commemo- 
rate this  very  special  175th  arviiversary. 


MORE 
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Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mtohigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  in  tne  Congress  I  have  been  fdtowing 
ctosely  th^  news  from  ttie  Soviet  Union  about 
its  new  poiny  of  glasnost  or  openness. 

In  ttie  last  decade  we  have  witnessed  a 
great  swing  in  the  pendulum  with  regards  to 
Soviet  Jewry,  from  a  record  high  emigratton  in 
1979,  to  ^  record  tow  in  1986.  Today  we  can 
be  more  optimistic  than  we  have  had  reason 
to  be  in  raany  years,  though  we  must  remain 
on  guard  to  ensure  that  progress  in  Soviet 
Jewry  and  Soviet  human  rights  is  being  made. 

Very  much  is  the  plight  of  divkied  spouses. 
Twenty  couples  remain  separated  simply  be- 
cause the  Soviets  refuse  to  altow  them  to  be 
united.  AaikJst  ttie  antk:ipatk>n  of  this  new 
openness,  the  Soviets  have  kept  the  divtoed 
spouses  a  ctosed  case. 

We  adntire  and  salute  the  courage  and  her- 
oism of  thpse  couples;  we  rattonally  and  intel- 
ligently dteuss  steps  to  reunite  them,  but 
none  of  ub  can  truly  understand  the  anguish 
they  must  experience  by  being  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  share  their  lives  togettier. 

One  of  these  spouses.  Keith  Braun,  is  a 
founder  of  the  Divtoed  Spouse  Coalitton,  and 
lives  in  Soijthfieid,  Ml.  He  met  and  married  his 
Soviet  wffe  Svetlana,  while  a  student  in 
Moscow.  They  married  in  August  1984.  Svet- 
lana has  repeatedly  been  refused  an  exit  visa, 
and  has  Continued  to  receive  confusing  sig- 
nals fromjthe  Soviets  regarding  her  appltoa- 
tton.  I 

It  is  Imperative  that  we  keep  the  plight  of 
these  couples  before  the  American  pubNc  and 
raise  thejissue  during  all  our  contacts  with 
Soviet  officials.  As  Soviet  human  righte  re- 
forms continue  to  unfoM,  let  us  not  abandon 
our  efforts  on  behalf  of  ttiose  wfio  remain  pris- 
oners in  tfteir  own  country. 


A  BILL 
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TAX 
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Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  raise  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  gasoline  t>y  25(  a  galton.  This  legisla- 
tton would  help  solve  three  of  the  most  press- 
ing economic  problems  facing  us  today:  Our 
Natton's  vulnerability  to  a  new  energy  crisis, 
the  enormbus  U.S.  trade  defkxt,  and  the  huge 
Federal  btdget  defkat 
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Our  growing  dependence  on  imported  oil 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  our  economic  and 
nattonal  security  interests.  Imported  oil  ac- 
counted for  39  percent  of  all  the  oil  we  used 
last  year,  compared  with  just  27  percent  the 
year  before.  Energy  experts  are  predk:ting  that 
by  the  earty  1990's.  imports  are  likely  to  ac- 
count for  well  over  half  of  the  ofl  we  use— a 
higher  proportton  than  that  vrhich  triggered  our 
energy  crises  in  the  1970's  and  brought  not 
just  the  inconvenience  of  tong  gas  lines,  but 
also  two  serious  recesstons  and  ttie  worst 
period  of  inflatton  in  American  history. 

Raising  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  is  the  best 
way  we  can  protect  our  f^atton  against  an 
even  more  disastrous  energy  crisis  in  the 
1990's.  By  raising  the  price  of  gasoline 
through  a  higher  tax,  we  vyouM  reestablish  the 
incentives  Americans  had  just  a  few  years  ago 
to  buy  more  fuel-efficient  vehKles  and  cut 
back  on  nonessential  driving.  By  consuming 
less  gasoline,  we  woukj  tower  our  demand  for 
imported  on. 

Accordtog  to  estimates  prepared  by  the 
Congresstonal  Reseach  Servk»,  a  25-cent-a- 
galk>n  increase  In  ttie  gasoline  tax  would 
reduce  oil  imports  by  about  290,000  barrels  a 
day,  or  3.5  percent  in  the  short  wn— the  first 
year.  In  the  tong  mn.  the  addittonai  25  cents 
tax  wouM  reduce  imports  by  about  930,000 
ban-els  a  day,  or  11.4  percent 

As  we  tower  our  oil  imports,  we  wouto  also 
reduce  our  record-high  trade  defk:it.  Because 
oil  accounts  for  neariy  one-quarter  of  ttiat  defi- 
cit towering  our  demand  for  just  this  one  com- 
modity will  substantially  reduce  the  total 
amount  of  money  we  send  overseas. 

And,  since  every  penny  per  gdton  of  tax 
raises  about  $1  bHIton  annually,  this  bill  wouM 
increase  revenues  by  about  $25  billton,  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  budget  defwit  by  that  amount 
each  year.  Every  defk:tt-reduction  measure  Is 
a  txjrden  to  tfie  groups  of  people  on  wtxxn  it 
falls,  but  a  higher  gas  tax,  whKh  woukl  be 
sprcMd  broadly  and  relatively  equitably,  is 
probably  the  least  painful  way  availabto  to 
reduce  the  defkat  by  so  large  an  amount 
Even  with  a  25-cent-a-galton  increase  in  price, 
Americans  woukl  still  pay  a  little  less  for  gaso- 
line than  we  were  paying  at  ttie  beginning  of 
last  year — and  a  tot  less  ttian  we  paki  in  1981 , 
wtien  the  average  price  of  gas  was  $1.35  a 
galton.  We  woukl  also  still  pay  much  less  for 
gasoline  ttian  drivers  in  Western  European 
countries  pay,  wtiere  gas  taxes  average  about 
$1 .60  a  galton. 

No  one  wants  to  pay  more  for  gasoline,  but 
the  fact  is,  Americans  wHI  pay  more  for  it 
whether  we  raise  ttie  tax  or  not 

If  we  do  nothing  to  curb  our  demand  for  im- 
ported oil,  the  cost  of  gasoline  will  go  up  be- 
cause oil  supplies  will  decline,  and  OPEC  will 
again  tie  abto  to  raise  its  prices  as  it  gains 
more  control  over  the  wortd  oil  market 

On  ttie  ottier  hand,  the  cost  of  gas  will  also 
go  up  if  we  raise  the  tax  on  it  but  we  will 
have  lowered  our  demand  for  imported  oil  and 
kept  OPEC  from  being  able  to  raise  its  prices, 
our  ftotton's  drivers  will  thus  pay  ttie  entire 
extra  cost  of  gasoline  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  so 
that  it  can  be  used  for  purposes  here  at 
home,  instead  of  sending  the  money  to  for- 
eign oil  producers. 

Americans  wi«  thus  pay  more  for  gasoline 
wtiettier  we  in  Congress  raise  ttie  price  our- 
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selves  or  do  nothing  and  thereby  set  the 
stage  for  Of^C  to  raise  its  prices,  but  if  we 
act  we  will  ensure  tower  prices  and  greater 
supplies  of  oil,  and  reduce  trade  and  budget 
defk::its— and,  as  a  result  we  will  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  reduced  inflatton  and  Interest 
rates,  and  tower  unemptoyment  In  other 
words,  if  we  raise  the  gasoline  tax.  we  will  pay 
more  for  gasoline  but  our  standard  of  livirig 
will  rise;  wtiereas,  if  vire  do  nottiing,  we  will 
pay  more  for  gasoline  and  our  standard  of 
living  will  decline. 

I^one  of  us  in  Congress  wants  to  be  blamed 
by  our  constituents  for  higher  gasoline  prices, 
txit  we  wHI  be  blamed  whether  we  raise  the 
tax  or  not  If  we  don't  act  when  prices  start 
rising  again  our  constituents  will  hold  us  re- 
sporaible  for  not  having  taken  measures  to 
decrease  our  dependence  on  imported  oil  and 
reduce  OPEC's  ability  to  raise  prices.  Either 
way  we  wHI  get  blamed  for  higher  gasoline 
prices,  so  we  ought  to  do  the  sensiiile  thing 
and  raise  the  prtoe  ourselves— and  do  it  now 
while  gasoline  prtoes  are  still  low: 

Ttiere  are,  of  course,  ottier  ways  to  de- 
crease our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  bestoes 
raising  the  gasoline  tax.  But  every  ottier  major 
proposal  for  doing  so  creates  new  problems, 
and  not  one  does  nearly  so  much  to  help 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  defkat  as  does  a 
higher  gasoline  tax. 

For  example,  the  most  commonly  suggest- 
ed way  to  reduce  our  imports  is  to  impose  an 
oil  import  fee.  Although  a  fee  wouM  bring  in 
some  revenues,  it  woukl  also  result  in  inex- 
cusabte  windfall  profits  for  domestk:  producers 
wtK}  woukl  raise  the  price  of  their  oil  to  match 
the  higher  price  of  imported  oil.  Thus,  we 
would  be  raising  the  cost  to  American  con- 
sumers of  both  domestk:  and  imported  oil,  but 
only  receiving  tfie  benefit  of  revenues  from  im- 
ports. With  a  gasoline  tax,  however,  all  the  ad- 
dittonal  cost  of  gasoline  woukl  t>e  used  to 
reduce  the  deficit 

In  additton,  an  oil  import  fee  woukl  cause 
resentment  and  retaliatton  from  trading  part- 
ners and  woukl  reduce  incentives  for  our  own 
oil  industry  to  improve  its  intemattonal  com- 
petitiveness. It  woukl  also  raise  the  cost  of  all 
uses  of  oil,  from  home  heating  to  manufactur- 
ing, whereas  a  gas  tax  woukl  affect  only 
transportatton  costs.  And,  an  oil  import  fee 
couM  be  diffKult  to  administer,  especially 
compared  with  ttie  ease  of  administering  an 
increase  in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax.  In  sum, 
as  ttie  Department  of  Energy's  March  1987 
report  on  energy  security  states,  an  oil  import 
fee  "woukl  seriously  reduce  the  Natkm's  eco- 
nomk:  growth,  increase  inflatton,  and  reduce 
U.S.  competitiveness  in  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestk; markets." 

Most  of  the  other  frequentty  suggested 
ways  of  reducing  our  oH  importe  invotve  vari- 
ous means  of  expanding  domestk:  productton 
of  fuel,  such  as  opening  more  pubKc  lands  for 
oil  devetopment  creating  synthetk:  fuels,  or 
provkling  tax  incentives  for  our  own  oil  indus- 
try. But  ttiese  and  virtually  all  other  means  of 
increasing  domestk:  productton  have  envirorv 
mental,  administrative,  or  economk:  draw- 
becks  that  a  gasoline  tax  doesn't  have.  Be- 
cause of  those  drawbacks,  all  of  these  pro- 
posals woukl  be  subject  to  tongthy  conskler- 
atton  before  they  coukl  be  implemented.  Rais- 
ing the  gas  tax,  on  ttie  ottier  hand,  coukl  be 
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implemented— and  wouM  sfiow  raaull»— im- 
mediately. 

Unlike  the  existing  9-cent-a-galk>n  Federal 
tax  on  gasoline,  wtiose  proceeds  go  to  the 
highway  trust  fund,  ttiis  addWonal  25-oent-a- 
galkm  tax  woukl  be  directed  to  the  general 
fund  and,  therefore,  woukl  be  used  to  reduce 
the  budget  defkat  And.  ttiis  tax  woukl  apply  to 
gasohol  and  to  diesel  fuel  soM  at  the  pump, 
as  well  as  gasoline.  Gas  wtinh  is  used  for 
noncommercial  aviatton,  however,  wouU  be 
exempt  in  order  to  avokl  creating  an  inequity 
in  ttie  taxation  of  aircraft  whk:h  use  gasoline 
rattier  than  jet  fuel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  pakl  a  high  price  for  our 
dependence  on  imported  oil  in  ttie  1970'8.  We 
will  pay  an  even  higfier  price  in  ttie  1990's  if 
we  don't  soon  begin  reversing  our  growing 
demand  for  imported  oH.  By  asking  Americans 
to  make  a  relatively  small  sacrifk:e,  we  can 
take  a  giant  step  toward  solving  three  of  our 
most  critk»l  nattonal  problems:  our  vulnerabil- 
ity to  a  new  oil  crisis,  the  excessive  U.S.  trade 
defkat  and  the  huge  Federal  budget  defnit 
Raising  ttie  gasoline  tax  by  25  cents  is  a  wise 
and  sensitile  step  that  is  tong  overdue.  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  this  impor- 
tant legislatton. 


A  BILL  'TO  IMPROVE  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION, MANAGEMENT 
AND  LAW  ENPORCEBtENT  CA- 
PABIUTIES  OP  THE  COAST 
GUARD" 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

or  MICRIGAH 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESEirTATlVES 

Thunday,  April  2,1987 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Mk:higan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bM 
I  am  introducing  today  contains  provistons 
whKh  woukl  altow  the  Coast  Guard  to  more 
effectively  discharge  its  responsibHities  in  a 
number  of  critkal  areas.  Titte  I  of  ttie  bfll  corv 
tains  provistons  related  to  several  Coast 
Guard  advisory  committees.  Section  101 
woukj  set  the  terminatkxi  dates  for  the  Great 
Lakes  F>itotage  Advisory  Committee  and  ttie 
Coast  Guard  Academy  Advisory  Committae  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  ttie  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  Secttons  102 
and  103  wouM  establish  two  new  advisory 
committees  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportatton:  a  Commercial  Fishing  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  and  an  Offshore  Safety 
Advisory  Committee.  These  committeea  wouU 
provtoe  ttie  Secretary  with  vakiabto  informa- 
tton  from  the  private  sector  to  assist  ttie  Sec- 
retary in  making  dedatons  affecting  safety  in 
the  commercial  fishing  and  offshore  veaael  in- 
dustries. 

The  secttons  in  titte  II  of  this  bHI  contain  im- 
portant Coast  Guard  law  enforcement  author- 
ity. Sectton  201  clarifies  the  Coast  Guard's 
law  enforcement  auttiority  in  view  of  ito  in- 
creased rote  in  maritime  air  surveitance  and 
interdtotton.  Sectton  202  wouM  altow  Coast 
Guard  civilian  criminal  investigalors  to  carry 
fireanns  while  performing  offkaal  law  enforce- 
ment duties. 

The  titto  III  provistons  of  this  bHI  relate  to 
Coast  Guard  personnel  matters.  Sectton  301 
woukl  altow  Coast  Guard  personnei  wtto  are 
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to  raiocate  as  a  result  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  rscant  reajgnmont  initiative  to  be  in- 
dudsd  in  the  Oaparttnant  of  Defense  pnjgram 
«Mch  oompanaalas  DOO  eniptoyees.  under 
cartain  drcumatancaa.  for  losses  they  incur  in 
saMng  homes  fdowing  base  closures.  The 
other  sections  in  this  title  would  extend  the 
mMary  service  oWgation  of  Coast  Guard 
Academy  cadets  from  5  to  8  years,  in  line  with 
the  service  oMgaHon  of  the  other  military 
service  academy  graduates,  and  assure  that 
Coast  Guard  members  occupying  inadequate 
quarters  be  required  to  forfeit  only  the  amount 
of  their  basic  alowances  for  quarters  as  re- 
quirsd  of  other  uniformed  service  members 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  provisions  in  title  IV  of  this  bill  relate  to 
the  overafl  managemerit  and  administretion  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  ioast  Guard.  Section  401  would  allow  the 
t  Guard  to  give  retroactive  pay  and  allow- 
to  enlisted  members  who  are  deprived 
as  a  result  of  administrative  errors  or 
.hts.  Section  402  would  require  Coast 
^1  contractors  to  employ  local  residents  in 
States  wtiich  have  unemjsloyment  rates  above 
the  itational  average.  Section  403  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  the  authority 
to  dlarter  one  or  two  polar  icebreaking  ves- 
sels for  use  by  the  Coast  Guard.  This  section 
would  not  direct  or  require  tt>e  Secretary  to 
enter  into  a  charter  arrangement  for  icetveak- 
ing  \«ssels,  but  would  merely  give  the  Secre- 
tary tie  authority  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
of  thip  type,  sut^ect  to  certain  conditions. 

TrtlB  V  contains  provisions  relating  to  mari- 
time bnd  boating  safety.  Section  501  provides 
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technical  Ichanges  regarding  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  Recreational  Boating  Safety 
Program.  (Section  502  reduces  the  number  of 
licensed  fnates  required  on  mobile  offshore 
drilling  units  on  voyages  of  short  duration.  Fi- 
nally, secion  503  would  improve  recreational 
diving  sa<Bty  by  ensuring  that  various  State 
niles  concerning  the  display  of  divers  flags 
apply  equally  as  well  as  other  navigational 
safety  rvMs. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  these  provisions 
is  essential  to  provide  important  new  manage- 
ment, law  enforcement,  and  maritime  safety 
authority  to  tfie  Coast  Guard. 


April  3,  1987 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  30,  1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:20  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Tkrry  Santord,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  DX>..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Let  us  have  a  moment  of  silence  for 
Charles  Hardy,  who  lost  his  father  last 
night. 

How  amiable  are  Thy  tabernacles,  O 
Lord  of  hosts!  My  soul  longeth,  yea, 
even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the 
Lord:  my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out 
for  the  living  God.— Psalms  84:1-2. 

Holy  God  of  justice  and  truth,  as 
food  to  strength— exercise  to  fitness- 
rest  to  the  body— so  is  worship  to  the 
soul.  There  is  a  God-shaped  vacuum  in 
our  hearts  which  only  You  can  fill. 
Our  hearts  cry  out  for  the  living  God. 
Our  souls  long  for  the  courts  of  the 
Lord.  Gracious  God.  what  an  awful 
price  we  pay  when  we  will  not  worship. 
How  tragically  we  deprive  our  imagi- 
nations—our thoughts— our  desires— 
when  we  do  not  glorify  You.  "Thou 
hast  made  us  for  Thyself.  O  Lord,  and 
restless  are  our  hearts  until  they 
repose  in  Thee."  You  have  set  eternity 
in  our  hearts  and  they  are  never  satis- 
fied with  space/time  limitations. 

Wise  and  knowing  Lord,  this  has 
been  a  heavy,  difficult,  frustrating 
week.  Our  spirits  have  been  severely 
tested — our  emotions  stretched.  Lead 
us  to  renewal.  Make  us  wise  to  feed 
our  souls— to  take  time  with  our  fami- 
lies—to "remember  the  Sabbath  Day 
to  keep  it  holy."  For  Thine  is  the  king- 
dom and  the  power  and  the  glory  for- 
ever. Amen. 


Carolina,    to   perform   the   duties   of    the 
Chair. 

JoHM  C.  Smnris, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SANFORD  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNmON  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Jotunal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objefction,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Stennis). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

n.S.  SEIfATE, 

President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  April  3,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I,  Section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Terry  Sam- 
PORO,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 


URGENT  RELIEF  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  an 
amendment  formed  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  legislative  language  report- 
ed by  the  four  standing  committees- 
Agriculture,  Banking,  Governmental 
Affairs,  and  Labor— to  which  portions 
of  the  omnibus  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act.  S.  809,  which  it  is  my 
intention  to  offer  as  an  amendment  to 
S.  809  at  the  time  when  the  Senate 
takes  up  consideration  of  that  legisla- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act". 

SBC  t  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  PnroiHGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Nation  faces  an  immediate  and  un- 
precedented crisis  due  to  the  laclc  of  shelter 
for  a  growing  numt>er  of  individuals  and 
families  with  children: 

(2)  the  problem  of  homelessness  has 
l>ecome  more  severe  and,  in  the  alisence  of 
more  effective  efforts.  Is  expected  to  Ijecome 
dramatically  worse,  endangering  the  lives 
and  safety  of  the  homeless; 

(3)  the  causes  of  homelessness  are  many 
and  complex,  and  homeless  Individuals  tiave 
diverse  needs: 

(4)  there  is  no  single,  simple  solution  to 
the  problem  of  homelessness  because  of  the 
different  subpopulations  of  the  homeless. 
the  different   causes   of   and   reasons   for 


homelessness,  and  the  different  needs  of 
homeless  individuals: 

(5)  due  to  the  record  increase  in  homeless- 
ness. States,  units  of  local  government,  and 
private  voluntary  organizations  have  been 
unable  to  meet  the  basic  human  needs  of  all 
the  homeless  and.  in  the  attsence  of  greater 
Federal  assistance,  will  be  unable  to  protect 
the  lives  and  safety  of  all  the  homeless  In 
need  of  assistance:  and 

(6)  the  Federal  government  has  a  respon- 
sibility and  an  existing  capacity  to  fulfill  a 
more  effective  and  responsible  role  to  meet 
the  basic  human  needs  and  to  engender  re- 
spect for  the  human  dignity  of  the  home- 
less. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act- 

(1)  to  establish  an  Interagency  Council  on 
the  Homeless: 

(2)  to  use  public  resources  and  programs 
in  a  more  coordinated  manner  to  meet  the 
critically  urgent  needs  of  the  homeless  of 
the  Nation:  and 

(3)  to  provide  funds  for  programs  to  assist 
the  homeless. 

SEC  S.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  Homeless  iMsrvmnAL.- As  used  in  this 
Act,  the  term  "homeless  individual"  stiall 
include— 

(1)  an  Individual  who  lacks  a  fixed,  regu- 
lar, and  adequate  nighttime  residence:  and 

(2)  an  individual  who  has  a  primary  night- 
time residence  that  is — 

(A)  a  supervised  publicly  or  privately  oper- 
ated shelter  designed  to  provide  temporary 
living  accommodations  (including  welfare 
hotels,  congregate  shelters,  and  transitional 
housing  for  the  mentally  ill): 

(B)  an  Institution  that  provides  a  tempo- 
rary residence  for  individuals  intended  to  l>e 
institutionalized:  or 

(C)  a  public  or  private  place  not  designed 
for,  or  ordinarily  used  as,  a  regular  sleeping 
accommodation  for  human  beings. 

(b)  ExcLusioK.— As  used  In  this  Act,  the 
term  "homeless  individtial"  does  not  include 
any  Individual  imprisoned  or  otherwise  de- 
tained pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress  or  a 
State  law. 

TITLE  I-INTERAGEaJCY  COUNCIL  ON 
THE  HOMELESS 

SEC  Ml.  SHORT  TTTLS. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interagen- 
cy Council  on  the  Homeless  Act". 

SEC  102.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

There  is  established  the  Interagency 
Council  on  the  Homeless. 

SEC  m.  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  Members.— The  Council  shall  t>e  com- 
posed of — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Education; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Energy; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services: 

(7)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(8)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(9)  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  die  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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(10)  the  SecreUry  of  TrmniporUtkm: 

(11)  the  DIractor  of  the  ACTION  Aseaey. 
(IS)  the  Admlnlatntor  of  Oaierml  Serv- 

leeK 

(13)  the  Dinctw  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
CT  llaiuicement  Aiency; 

(14)  the  Pffitmaitw  General  of  the  United 
States; 

(15)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fUrKsnd 

(M)  the  heads  of  such  other  Federal  agen- 
cies as  the  Councfl  eonslders  appropriate. 

(b)  CBsia.— The  Coundl  shaU  elect  a 
Chatarperson  and  a  Vice  (Hialiparwm  from 
aimwn  its  members. 

(c)  Miaiuws.— The  Council  shall  meet  at 
the  eaU  of  the  Chairman  or  a  malority  of  Its 
members. 

ace  iM.  rvNcnom. 

(a)  FuacnoRS.— The  Council  shall— 

(1)  review  all  Federal  activities  and  pro- 
grams to  assist  homeless  individuals: 

(3)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reduce  duplleatloD  among  programs  and 
activities  by  Federal  agencies  to  assist 
homeless  individuals: 

(S)  monitor,  evaluate,  and  recommend  im- 
IHOvements  in  programs  and  activities  to 
assist  homeleai  individuals  conducted  by 
Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  iwivate  voluntary  organizations; 

(4)  provide  professional  and  technical  as- 
sistanrr,  through  personnel  employed  by 
the  CouncU  in  each  of  the  ten  standard  Fed- 
eral regions,  to  States,  local  governments, 
and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nisations, in  order  to  enable  such  govern- 
ments and  organizations  to— 

(A)  effectively  coordinate  and  mftximtw 
reaouroes  of  existing  programs  and  activities 
to  assist  homeless  individuals;  and 

(B)  develcv  new  and  innovative  programs 
and  activities  to  assist  homeless  individuals; 

(5)  collect  and  disMminate  information  re- 
lating to  homeless  individuals: 

(6)  establish  procedures  for  the  review  and 
approval  of  comprehensive  homeless  assist- 
ance plans  submitted  to  the  0>uncU  under 
sectimi  401;  and 

(7)  prepare  the  annual  reports  required  by 
subsection  (c)(2). 

(b)  Acth<hutt.— In  carrying  out  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Councfl  may— 

(1)  arrange  Federal,  regional.  State,  and 
local  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
(Ving  and  coordinating  effective  programs 
and  activities  to  assist  homeless  individuals; 
and 

(2)  publish  a  newsletter  concerning  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  programs  which  are  ef- 
fectively meeting  the  needs  of  homeless  in- 
dividuals. 

(c)  Rkfokts.— (1)  Within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
that  is  a  member  of  the  Council  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Councfl  a  report  which  describes— 

(A)  each  program  to  assist  homeless  indi- 
viduals administered  by  such  agency  and 
the  number  of  homeless  individuals  served 
by  such  program: 

(B)  impediments.  Including  any  statutory 
and  regulatory  restrictions,  to  the  use  by 
homeless  individuals  of  each  such  program 
and  to  obtaining  services  or  benefits  under 
each  such  program: 

(C)  efforts  made  by  such  agency  to  in- 
crease the  opportimities  for  homeless  indi- 
viduals to  obtain  shelter,  food,  and  support- 
ive services. 

(2)  The  Councfl  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  which- 


the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
lems  relating  to  homelessness  and  the 
of  homeless  individuals: 
provides  a  comprehensive  and  detaUed 
tion  of  the  activities  and  aooomplish- 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  resolv- 
e  problons  snd  meeting  the  needs  as- 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A); 
describes  the  accomplishments  and  ac- 
of  the  CouncU,  in  working  with  Fed- 
^._.^  State,  and  local  agencies  and  public 
and  private  organizations  In  order  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  homeless  individuals: 

(D^  assesses  the  level  of  Federal  assistance 
necessary  to  adequately  resolve  the  prob- 
lems) and  meet  the  needs  assessed  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(E)  specifies  any  recommendations  of  the 
Coiucil  for  appropriate  and  necessary  ac- 
tions to  resolve  such  problems  and  meet 
such  needs. 

SEC  las.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF. 

(all  DntacTOR.- The  CouncU  shaU  appoint 
an  Executive  Director  who  shaU  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of 
basid  pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Exec- 
utive Schedule  under  section  5316  of  tiUe  5. 
UnitM  Stetes  Code. 

<bH  ADDinoRAi.  PKRSomixL.— With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  CouncU,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  additional  personnel  as  the  Execu- 
tive Director  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  tpe  duties  of  the  CoimcU. 

(c)  IDxTAiLs.- Upon  request  of  the  Councfl, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  author- 
ized to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any 
of  the  personnel  of  such  agency  to  the 
Council  to  assist  the  CouncU  in  carrying  out 
its  duties  under  this  title. 

(d)|  AsmmsTRATrvx  Sxtpport.- The  Secre- 
tary] of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  CouncU  such  administrative 
and  Support  services  as  the  CouncU  may  re- 
quest. 

SEC.  KM.  POWER& 

(a)  Meetimgs.- For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  title,  the  Councfl  may  hold  such 
meetings,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
plac^,  as  the  CouncU  considers  appropriate. 

(b):  Delegation.— Any  member  or  employ- 
ee of  the  CouncU  may,  if  authorized  by  the 
CouncU,  take  any  action  which  the  CouncU 
is  authorized  to  take  by  this  title. 

(c)  iNFORMATioH.— The  CouncU  may  secure 
directly  from  any  Federal  agency  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Council  to  carry  out  this  titie.  Upon  request 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU,  the  head  of 
such  agency  shaU  furnish  such  Information 
to  the  CouncU. 

SEC  in.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Tht  CouncU  shaU  terminate  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  IpS.  TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS. 

(a)iTRAHsniL— The  CoimcU  is  the  succes- 
sor t«  the  Federal  Task  Force  on  the  Home- 
less of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  AU  functions  of  such  Task 
FoTct  are  transferred  to  the  CouncU. 

(b)  Termination.- The  Federal  Task 
Forct  on  the  Homeless  of  the  Department 
of  H^th  and  Htmian  Services  is  terminat- 
ed.    ; 

SEC  ■».  DEFINITIONS. 

Pot  the  purpose  of  this  tiUe— 

(l);the  term  "CouncU"  means  the  Inter- 
agency CouncU  on  the  Homeless  established 
by  section  102;  and 

(2);  the  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  the  term  "agency"  in  sec- 
tion 151(1)  of  tiUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 
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SBC  lia  AVmORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

To  carry  out  this  titie,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $200,000  for  fiscal 
year  198*]  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  ftscal  year  1988. 
TITLE  U— CTLARIFICATION  OF  USE  OF 
EXCTESp     PROPERTY     UNDER     THE 
FEDERIAIj  PROPERTY  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 

SEC  Ml.  SMORT  TrrLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Excess 
Property  Identification  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  MX.  IDKNTIFICATION  OF  EXCESS  PR(H>BRTY. 

In  carrving  out  section  202  of  the  Federal 
Property  Jknd  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  \SS.C.  483).  each  executive  agency 
shall  specifically  identify  excess  property 
under  its  control  as  suitable  for  use  as  a 
shelter  for,  or  for  use  to  provide  services  to, 
homeless  Individuals. 

SEC  2*3.  RgPORTING  OF  AVAILABIUTY  OF  EXCESS 
PROPERTY. 

Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shaU  report  to  the  Interagency 
Councfl  oh  the  Homeless  the  availabfllty  of 
excess  Federal  property  suitable  for  use  as  a 
shelter  for,  or  for  use  to  provide  services  to, 
homeless  individuals.  Within  150  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every 
90  days  thereafter,  the  Administrator  shaU 
revise  suoh  report  and  shaU  transmit  such 
revised  report  to  the  Interagency  CouncU. 

SEC  M4.  MMCING  SURPLUS  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 
AVAILABLE     TO     NONPROFFT     AGEN- 

aES. 

(a)  EudiBiUTr.— Any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment agency  or  any  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  is  eligible  to  receive,  or  which  re- 
ceives, payments  or  grants  under  any  Feder- 
al program  for  the  provision  of  food  or  shel- 
ter for  homeless  individuals  shall  be  consid- 
ered eUgible  to  receive,  in  order  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  such  program,  donations  of 
personal  property  which  is  declared  surplus 
to  the  nefds  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
accordanoe  with  section  203(j)  of  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  ahd  regulations  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  pursuant  to 
such  section. 

(b)  Rbquirxkent  roR  Notification.— 
Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shaU  require  each  State  agency  ad- 
ministering a  State  plan  imder  section 
203(j)  of  Che  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  to  make  general- 
ly available  to  nonprofit  organizations  a  list 
of  avall^le  surplus  personal  property 
which  ma|r  t>e  used  in  the  provision  of  food, 
shelter,  or  other  services  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals and  famUies. 

(c)  Costs.— (1)  Surplus  personal  property 
identified  pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  be 
made  available  to  nonprofit  organizations 
by  a  State  agency  distributing  such  proper- 
ty at  no  c^  to  such  organizations. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shaU  enter  into 
agreements  with  each  State  providing  for 
the  reimbursement  of  such  State  for  the 
costs  of  transporting  any  surplus  personal 
property  donated  to  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. The  costs  of  such  reimbiu^ement  shaU 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  agency  originally 
holding  litle  to  such  personal  property, 
except  as  brovided  in  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  The]  Administrator  shaU  not  provide 
for  the  ijeimbursement  of  a  State  under 
paragraph  (2)  for  the  costs  of  transporting 
any  surpl^is  personal  property  donated  to  a 
nonprofit  organization  in  any  case  in  which 
such  orgafiization,  the  State,  or  a  local  gov- 


ernment agrees  to  pay  the  costs  of  trans- 
porting such  property. 

(d)  Bar  IN  it  ions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "local  government"  means  a 
unit  of  general  purpose  local  government; 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Colimibia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(3)  the  term  "nonprofit  organization" 
means  an  organization  which— 

(A)  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986; 

(B)  has  an  accounting  system  and  a  volun- 
tary board; 

(C)  practices  nondiscrimination  in  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance;  and 

(D)  provides  services  to  homeless  individ- 
uals and  families. 

SEC.  M5.  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  DONATION  OF  SURPLUS 
PROPERTY. 

Section  203(JK3KB)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  U.S.C.  484(j)(3)(B))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "providers  of  assistance  to  homeless 
individuals,"  after  "health  centers,". 
TITLE  m— SHELTER  PRCX3RAM 
Part  A— General  Provisions 

SEC  Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  302.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Emergen- 
cy Food  and  Shelter  Program  National 
Board; 

(2)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency; 

(3)  the  term  "emergency  shelter"  means  a 
facUity  aU  or  a  part  of  which  is  used  or  de- 
signed to  be  used  to  provide  temporary 
housing; 

(4)  the  term  "local  government"  means  a 
unit  of  general  purpose  local  government; 

(5)  the  term  "locality"  means  the  geo- 
graphical area  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
local  government; 

(6)  the  term  "private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion" means  an  organization  which  is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  and 
which  has  an  accounting  system  and  a  vol- 
untary board,  and  which  practices  nondis- 
crimination in  the  provision  of  assistance; 
snd 

(7)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

SEC  3«3.  EMERGENCnr  FOOD  AND  SHELTER  PRO- 
GRAM NATIONAL  BOARD. 

(a)  Establishment  of  National  Boars.- 
There  is  established  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  the  Emergency  Pood  and 
Shelter  Program  National  Board.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  shall  constitute  the  Board  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  in  adminis- 
tering the  program  under  this  title. 

(b)  Board  or  Directors.— The  Board  shaU 
consist  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  and  6  members 
who  ShaU  be  appointed  by  the  Director  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  one  from  those  individuals 
nominated  by  each  of  the  foUowing: 


(1)  The  United  Way  of  America. 

(2)  The  Salvation  Army. 

(3)  The  National  CouncU  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

(4)  CathoUc  Charities  U.S.A. 

(5)  The  CouncU  of  Jewish  Federations, 
Inc. 

(6)  The  American  Red  Cross. 

(c)  Chairman.— The  Director  shaU  be 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(d)  Other  Activities  op  the  Board.- 
Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by 
this  title,  the  Board  shaU  establish  its  own 
procedures  and  poUcies  for  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs. 

SEC.  3«4.  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

(a)  Establishment.— Each  locality  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  local 
board  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how 
program  funds  aUotted  to  the  locality  wiU 
be  distributed.  The  local  board  shaU  consist, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  of  representatives 
of  the  same  organizations  as  the  national 
board,  except  that  the  mayor  or  other  ap- 
propriate heads  of  government  wiU  replace 
the  Federal  members.  The  chair  of  the  local 
board  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  local  board.  Local  boards 
are  encouraged  to  expand  participation  of 
other  private  nonprofit  organizations  on  the 
local  board. 

(b)  Responsibilities.— Each  local  board 
shaU- 

(1)  determine  which  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations or  pubUc  organizations  of  the 
local  government  hi  the  Individual  locality 
shaU  receive  grants  to  act  as  service  provid- 
ers; 

(2)  monitor  recipient  service  providers  for 
program  compliance; 

(3)  reallocate  funds  among  service  provid- 
ers; 

(4)  ensure  proper  reporting;  and 

(5)  coordinate  with  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  assistance  programs 
available  in  the  locality. 

SEC  30&.  ROLE  OF  FEMA. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Director  of  the 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  pro- 
vide the  Board  administrative  support  and 
act  as  Federal  liaison  to  the  Board. 

(b)  Specific  Support  Activities.— The  Di- 
rector shaU— 

(1)  make  avaUable  to  the  Board,  upon  re- 
quest, the  services  of  the  Agency's  legal 
counsel  and  inspector  general; 

(2)  assign  clerical  personnel  to  the  Board 
on  a  temporary  basis;  and 

(3)  conduct  audits  of  the  Board  annuaUy 
and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate. 

SEC.  30S.  RECORDS  AND  AUDIT  OF  BOARD  AND  RE- 
CIPIENTS OF  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Annual  Independent  Audit  of 
Board.— 

(1)  The  accounts  of  the  Board  shaU  be  au- 
dited annually  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  auditing  standards  by  Independent 
certified  public  accountants  or  independent 
licensed  public  accountants  certified  or  li- 
censed by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  the  United 
States.  The  audits  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
Board  are  normally  kept.  AU  books,  ac- 
counts, financial  records,  reports.  fUes,  and 
aU  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  in  use  by  the  Board  and  necessary 
to  faciUtate  the  audits  shaU  be  made  avaU- 
able to  the  person  or  persons  conducting 
the  audits,  and  fuU  faciUtles  for  verifying 
transactions  with  any  assets  held  by  deposi- 
tories, fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  shaU  be 
afforded  to  such  person  or  persons. 


(2)  The  report  of  each  such  independent 
audit  shaU  be  included  m  the  aiuual  report 
required  in  section  307.  Such  report  shaU 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  include 
such  statements  as  are  necessary  to  present 
fairly  the  assets  and  UabUities  of  the  Board, 
surplus  or  deficit,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
changes  during  the  year,  supplemented  in 
reasonable  detaU  by  a  statement  of  the 
income  and  expenses  of  the  Board  during 
the  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  appUcation 
of  funds,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the 
independent  auditor  of  such  statements. 

(b)  Access  to  Records  of  Recipients  of 
Assistance.— 

(1)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  keep  such  records  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  fuUy  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  recipi- 
ent of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in 
connection  with  which  such  assistance  is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertSkking  suppUed  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  wiU  facUitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(2)  The  Board,  or  any  of  Its  duly  author- 
ized representatives,  shaU  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  boolLs,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  assist- 
ance received  under  this  title. 

(c)  Authority  or  Comptroller  Gener- 
al.—The  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall  also  have  access  to  any 
bool(s,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  Board  and  recipients  for  such  purpose. 

SEC  3*7.  annual  REPORT. 

The  Board  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  covering  each  year  in 
which  It  conducts  activities  with  funds  made 
avaUable  under  this  title. 

Part  B— Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Grants 

sec  311.  grants  by  the  director 

Not  later  than  30  days  foUowing  the  date 
of  enactment  of  a  law  providing  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  shall  award  a  grant  for  the  fuU 
amount  that  Congress  appropriates  for  the 
program  under  this  part  to  the  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  emergency  food 
and  shelter  to  needy  individuals  through 
private  nonprofit  organizations  and  through 
units  of  local  government  in  accordance 
with  section  313. 

SEC.  sir  RETENTION  OF  INTEREST  EARNED. 

Interest  accrued  on  the  balance  of  any 
grant  to  the  Board  shall  be  available  to  the 
Board  for  reallocation,  and  total  administra- 
tive costs  shall  be  determined  based  on  total 
amount  of  funds  available,  including  inter- 
est and  any  private  contributions  which  are 
made  to  the  Board. 

SEC  31X  PURPOSES  OF  GRANTS. 

(a)  EuGiBLE  Activities.— Grants  to  the 
Board  may  be  used— 

(1)  to  supplement  and  expand  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  provide  shelter,  food,  and  support- 
ive services  for  the  homeless  individuals 
with  sensitivity  to  the  transition  from  tem- 
porary shelter  to  permanent  homes,  and  at- 
tention to  the  special  needs  of  homeless  in- 
dividuals with  mental  and  physical  disabU- 
Ities  and  illnesses,  and  to  facUitate  access 
for  homeless  individuals  to  other  sources  of 
services  and  t>enefitB: 
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(2)  to  Strengthen  efforts  to  create  more  ef- 
fective and  Innovative  local  procrams  by 
providing  funding  for  them:  and 

(3)  to  conduct  minimum  rehabilitation  of 
existing  mass  shelter  or  mass  feeding  facili- 
ties, but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
make  facilities  safe,  sanitary,  and  bring 
them  into  compliance  with  local  building 
codes. 

(b)  liOfiTATiONS  ON  Acnvims.— The 
Board  may  only  provide  funding  provided 
under  this  part  for— 

(1)  programs  undertaken  by  nonprofit  or- 
ganJMtions  and  units  of  local  government; 
and 

(3)  programs  that  are  consistent  with  the 
purpoaes  of  this  title. 

The  Board  may  not  carry  out  programs  di- 
rectly. 

SBC  iU.  UMrrATION  ON  CEKTAIN  (XISTS. 

Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  the  emergency  food  and 
shelter  program  each  year  may  be  expended 
for  the  costs  of  administration. 

aaC  IIV  PROGRAM  GVIDSUNES. 

(a)  ODiSRLiins.— The  Board  shall  estab- 
lish written  guidelines  for  carrying  out  the 
program  under  this  part,  includbig— 

(1)  methods  for  identifying  localities  with 
the  highest  need  for  emergency  food  and 
shelter  assistance; 

(3)  methods  for  determining  amount  and 
distribuUon  to  these  localities; 

(3)  eligible  program  costs,  including  maxi- 
mum flexibility  in  meeting  currently  exist- 
ing needs:  aitd 

(4)  giddelines  specifying  the  responsibil- 
ities and  reporting  requirements  of  the 
Board,  its  recipients,  and  service  providers. 

<b)  P0BUCATIOH.— Ouidelines  established 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  published  an- 
nually, and  whenever  modified,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  The  Board  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  procedural  rulemaking  require- 
ments of  siibchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

8K.  3tC  PROGRAM  AimiORIZED. 

(a)  AuTHORiZATioii.— To  Carry  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  includ- 
ing any  amount  provided  under  Public  Law 
100-4,  and  such  sums  as  may  l>e  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  CAaxTOVKR.— Any  appropriated  funds 
not  obligated  in  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Part  C— Cask  MAMAcncxifT 

SEC  ni.  GRANTS  BY  IHE  DIRECTOR. 

Not  later  than  30  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  a  law  providing  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  shall  award  a  grant  for  the  full 
amount  that  Congress  appropriates  for  the 
program  under  this  part  to  the  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  grants  by  the  Board  to  non- 
profit private  entities  and  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment receiving  support  under  part  B  for 
shelters  for  homeless  individuals  to  enable 
such  entities  and  governments  to  provide,  or 
arrange  for  the  provision  of,  case  manage- 
ment services  for  homeless  individuals  using 
such  shelters. 

SEC.  m.  REQUIREMENT  FOR  THE  PROVISION  OF 
CASE  MANilCEMENT  SERVICES. 

(a)  Sxsvicxs  REQuniXD.— Each  unit  of  local 
government  or  nonprofit  private  entity 
which  receives  assistance  under  part  B  for  a 
shelter  for  homeless  individuals  shall  pro- 
vide, or  arrange  for  provision  of,  case  man- 
agement services  required  under  subsection 
<b)  for  homeless  individuals  using  such  shel- 
ter. 
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(b  >  Types  op  Sexvices.— ( 1 )  In  the  case  of 
a  shelter  in  a  locality  in  which  an  agency 
(otl|er  than  the  government  or  entity  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  part  B  for  such 
shelter)  provides  the  services  described  in 
parigraph  (2)  for  homeless  individuals,  case 
maiiagement  services  required  under  this 
part  include  referral  of  such  individuals  to 
sucb  agency  and  followup  services  to  ensure 
that  the  services  described  in  such  para- 
graph are  provided  to  such  individuals. 

(2^  In  the  case  of  a  shelter  in  a  locality  in 
whi^h  there  is  no  agency  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  case  management  services  re- 
qulDed  under  this  part  for  homeless  individ- 
ual4  include,  to  the  extent  needed  by  each 
such  individual— 

(A)  the  preparation,  and  the  review  at 
least  every  3  months,  of  a  plan  specifying 
the  [needs  of  such  individual  and  the  serv- 
iceslthat  will  be  provided  to  such  individual 
to  nteet  such  needs; 

(H)  the  provision  of  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing,! and  the  coordination  of,  social  and 
maihtenance  services  for  such  individual, 
sucli  as  services  relating  to  daily  living  ac- 
tivities, transportation  services,  habilitation 
and  rehabilitation  services,  prevocational 
and  vocational  services,  and  housing  serv- 
ices; and 

(d)  the  provision  of  assistance  to  such  in- 
dividual in  obtaining  income  support  serv- 
icesj  such  as  housing  assistance,  food 
staiips,  and  supplemental  security  income 
benefits. 

(CI  Preferemce.— If  any  unit  of  local  gov- 
errutoent  or  nonprofit  private  entity  operat- 
ing a  shelter  to  which  subsection  (b)(2)  ap- 
plies decides  to  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
case  management  services  for  homeless  indi- 
vidiAls.  such  government  or  entity  shall,  in 
seletting  an  entity  to  provide  such  services, 
give,  preference,  if  feasible  and  appropriate, 
to— J 

(11  community  action  agencies  supported 
unsr  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant 

(2)  any  organization  to  which  a  State  that 
appied  for  and  received  a  waiver  from  the 
Seciietary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
und^r  Public  Law  98-139  made  a  grant 
undtr  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

SEC.  »23.  AUTHORIZATION. 

T<»  carry  out  this  part,  there  are  author- 
izedlto  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  each 
of  tl^e  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

tiTLE  rV-HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

SEC.  I  Ml.    REQUIREMENT    FOR    COMPREHENSIVE 
I  HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE  PLAN. 

(a)  Plan  Required.— Assistance  authorized 
by  this  title  may  be  provided  to,  or  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of,  a  State  or  a  metropolitan 
city  or  urban  county  that  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  the  emergency  shelter 
graiits  program  in  an  amount  in  excess  of 
the  ^ninimum  all(x»tion  requirement  appli- 
cable under  section  S22(b)  of  the  provisions 
matk  effective  by  section  101(g)  of  Public 
Lawi99-500  or  I»ublic  Law  99-591  only  if— 

(ij  it  submits  to  the  Interagency  Council 
on  the  Homeless  a  comprehensive  homeless 
assistance  plan  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  *comprehensive  plan");  and 

(21  the  plan  is  approved  by  or  in  accord- 
ancfl  with  procedures  established  by  the 
Couticil. 

(bj  Contents.— A  comprehensive  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  section  shall  contain— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  size  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  homeless  population  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State,  city,  or  county 
subi  kitting  the  plan; 
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(2)  a  <escription  of  all  available  services 
for  the  tiomeless  population  within  that  ju- 
risdictioii; 

(3)  a  strategy  (A)  to  match  the  needs  of 
the  homi  -less  population  with  available  serv- 
ices witli  in  that  jurisdiction,  Including  serv- 
ices sue*  as  job  placement  and  training, 
educatioh.  health,  housing,  nutrition,  and 
income  Maintenance,  and  (B)  to  meet  the 
specific  ^eeds  of  the  various  types  of  home- 
less indiiriduals,  particularly  families  with 
childrenJ  the  elderly,  the  mentally  ill,  and 
veteransi 

(4)  an  Explanation  of  how  the  Federal  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act  will  com- 
plement and  enhance  the  available  services: 
and 

(5)  su^h  additional  information  as  the 
Council  Biay  require  to  assure  that  the  plan 
submitted  provides  an  adequate  basis  for 
conducting  the  performance  monitoring  and 
evaluation  under  subsections  (d)  and  (e). 

(c)  Review.— (1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  the  Interagency  Council  shall 
review  the  plan.  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
receipt,  ^he  plan  shall  be  approved  unless 
the  Coui|cil  determines  that  the  plan  plain- 
ly does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b),  in  which  case  the  Council  shall, 
not  lateij  than  15  days  after  its  determina- 
tion, inform  the  State,  county,  or  city  of  the 
reasons  |or  disapproval  as  well  as  the  steps 
which  nepd  to  be  taken  to  make  the  plan  ac- 
ceptable. If  the  Council  fails  to  inform  the 
State,  county,  or  city  of  the  reasons  for  dis- 
approval within  such  period,  the  plan  shall 
be  deemQd  to  have  been  approved. 

(2)  Th^  Council  shall  establish  procedures 
for  the  iteview  and  approval  of  comprehen- 
sive pla^.  The  procedures  shall  permit 
amendments  to  or  the  resubmission  of  any 
plan  that  is  disapproved. 

(d)  PEtPORMANCE    MONITORINO.— ( 1)    EaCh 

State  and  other  recipient  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  monitor  annually  the 
progress  made  by  that  State  or  recipient  in 
carrying  put  Its  comprehensive  plan. 

(2)  Ea^h  State  and  other  recipient  re- 
ferred to|in  subsection  (a)  shall  report  annu- 
ally to  tbe  Interagency  Council  the  results 
of  such  monitoring.  The  Interagency  Coun- 
cil shall  review  the  reports  submitted  under 
this  paragraph  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendatlcRis  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(3)  Any  State  or  other  recipient  which 
fails  to  i|)onitor  and  report  progress  as  re- 
quired by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  receive  further  assistance 
under  this  title. 

(e)  PerTormance  Evaluations.— Beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1989.  the  Interagency  Coun- 
cil shall  carry  out  performance  evaluations 
of  the  {idministratlon  of  programs  under 
this  Act  by  States  and  other  recipients  re- 
ferred t0  in  subsection  (a),  including  the 
adequacy!  "^  performance  monitoring  under 
subsectloh  (d).  The  Interagency  Council 
shall  thereafter  report  Its  findings  to  the 
Congress^ 

(f)  AppticATioNs.— Any  application  for  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall  contain  or  be 
accompaaied  by  a  certification  by  the  public 
official  rasponslble  for  submitting  a  compre- 
hensive blan  for  the  jurisdiction  to  be 
served  b^  the  proposed  activities  that  the 
proposed!  activities  are  consistent  with  the 
comprehensive  plan. 

SEC  402.  lAUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  TRANSmONAL 
HOUSING  AND  EMERGENCY  SHELTER 
GRANTS  PR(X:RAMS. 

Transitional    Housing    £>emonstra- 
Program.- In     addition     to     other 


(a) 

TION 

amounts 
thorized 


authorized  by  law,  there  are  au- 
to be  appropriated  for  the  transi- 


tional housing  demonstration  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  pursuant  to  section 
101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or  Public  Law 
99-591,  not  to  exceed  $60,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  Emkrgerct  Shelter  Grants  Pro- 
gram.—In  addition  to  other  amounts  author- 
ized by  law,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  emergency  shelter  grants 
program  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or 
PubUc  Law  99-591.  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

SBC.  4W.  EMERGENCY  SHELTER  GRANTS  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Minimum  Allocation  Amount.— The 
minimum  allocation  established  for  the 
emergency  shelter  grants  program  by  sec- 
tion 522(b)  of  the  provisions  made  effective 
by  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or 
Public  Law  09-591  Is  increased  to  0.3  percent 
of  amounts  appropriated  under  section 
402(b). 

(b)  Reallocation  op  Certain  Amounts.- 
If  a  State,  city,  or  county  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  the  program  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  falls  to  obtain  approval  of  Its  compre- 
hensive plan  during  the  90-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  funds  authorized  by  this 
Act  first  become  available  for  allocation 
during  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount  which 
that  State,  city,  or  county  would  have  re- 
ceived shall  be  reallocated  to  other  States. 
(X)untles,  and  cities  which  are  identified  by 
the  Interagency  Council  on  the  Homeless  as 
demonstrating  extraordinary  need  or  large 
numbers  of  homeless  individuals. 

(c)  Planning  Reouirement.- The  require- 
ment contained  in  section  524(a)  of  the  pro- 
visions made  effective  by  section  101(g)  of 
Public  Law  99-500  or  Public  Law  99-591 
shall  not  apply  to  assistance  provided  under 
the  increased  authority  provided  under  sec- 
tion 402(b). 

(d)  Waiver  Authority.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  waive 
the  15  percent  limitation  on  the  use  of  as- 
sistance for  essential  services  established  for 
the  program  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
pursuant  to  section  523(2)(B)  of  the  provi- 
sions made  effective  by  section  101(g)  of 
PubUc  Law  99-500  or  99-591,  If  the  unit  of 
general  local  government  receiving  the  as- 
sistance demonstrates  that  the  other  eligi- 
ble activities  under  the  program  are  already 
being  carried  out  In  the  unit  of  general  local 
government  with  other  resources. 

SEC.  4M.  SECTION  8  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Section  8  Existing  Housing.— 

(1)  The  budget  authority  available  under 
section  5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  for  assistance  under  section 
8(bKl)  of  such  Act  Is  authorized  to  be  in- 
creased by  $50,000,000. 

(2)  The  amounts  made  avalls^le  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  used  solely  to  assist 
homeless  families  with  children. 

(3)  The  amounts  made  available  under 
this  section  shall  be  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
522  of  the  provisions  made  effective  by  sec- 
tion 101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or  Public 
Law  99-591. 

(4)  If  a  State,  city,  or  county  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  subsection  fails  to 
obtain  approval  of  its  comprehensive  plan 
during  the  90-day  period  following  the  date 
funds  first  become  available  for  allocation 
under  this  subsection  in  any  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  which  that  State,  city,  or  county 


would  have  received  shall  be  reallocated  to 
other  States,  counties,  and  cities  which  are 
Identified  by  the  Interagency  Council  on 
the  Homeless  as  demonstrating  extraordi- 
nary need  or  large  numbers  of  homeless  in- 
dividuals. 

(5)  Each  contract  for  annual  contributions 
entered  into  with  a  public  housing  agency  to 
obligate  the  authority  made  available  under 
this  subsection  to  assist  the  homeless  shall 
commit  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  such  authority,  and 
any  amendments  Increasing  such  authority, 
available  to  the  public  housing  agency  for 
an  aggregate  period  of  5  years. 

(6)  A  contract  for  assistance  payments 
under  the  authority  provided  under  this 
subsection  may  be  attached  to  the  structure 
if  the  owner  Is  a  nonprofit  organization  that 
has  agreed  to  furnish  decent  housing  and  a 
level  of  support  services  satisfactory  to  the 
public  housing  agency. 

(b)  Section  8  Assistance  por  Single 
Room  Occupancy  Dwellings.— 

(1)  The  budget  authority  available  under 
section  5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  for  assistance  under  section 
8(eK2)  of  such  Act  is  authorized  to  be  In- 
creased by  $35,000,000. 

(2)  The  amounts  made  available  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  used  only  In  connec- 
tion with  the  moderate  rehabilitation  of 
housing  described  in  section  8(n)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  occu- 
pancy by  homeless  Individuals. 

(3)  The  amounts  made  available  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  a  national  compe- 
tition to  those  applicants  that  best  demon- 
strate a  need  for  the  assistance  under  this 
subsection  and  the  ability  to  undertake  and 
carry  out  a  program  to  be  assisted  under 
this  subsection.  To  t>e  considered  for  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection,  an  applicant 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  written  pro- 
posal containing— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  size  and  character- 
istics of  the  population  within  the  appli- 
cant's jurisdiction  that  would  occupy  single 
room  occupancy  dwellings; 

(B)  a  listing  of  additional  commitments 
from  public  and  private  sources  that  the  ap- 
plicant might  be  able  to  provide  in  connec- 
tion with  the  program: 

(C)  an  inventory  of  suitable  housing  stock 
to  be  rehabilitated  with  such  assistance;  and 

(D)  a  description  of  the  Interest  which  has 
been  expressed  by  builders,  developers,  and 
others  (Including  profit  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations) in  participating  in  the  program. 
No  single  city  or  urban  county  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
assistance  made  available  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(4)  Each  contract  for  housing  assistance 
payments  entered  Into  with  the  authority 
provided  under  this  subsection  shall  require 
the  Installation  of  a  sprinkler  system  that 
protects  ail  major  spaces,  hard  wired  smoke 
detectors,  and  such  other  fire  and  safety  im- 
provements as  may  be  required  by  State  or 
local  law. 

(5)  The  total  cost  of  rehabUltatlon  which 
may  be  compensated  for  In  a  contract  for 
housing  assistance  payments  entered  into 
with  the  authority  provided  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  $14,000  per  unit, 
plus  the  expenditures  required  by  para- 
graph (4). 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  Increase  the  limitation 
contained  In  paragraph  (5)  by  an  amount 
the  Secretary  determines  is  reasonable  and 


necessary  to  accommodate  special  local  con- 
ditions. Including— 

(A)  high  construction  costs;  or 

(B)  stringent  fire  or  building  codes. 

(7)  Each  contract  for  annual  contributions 
entered  into  with  a  public  housing  agency  to 
obligate  the  authority  made  available  under 
this  subsection  shall— 

(A)  commit  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  such  authority 
available  to  the  public  housing  agency  for 
an  aggregate  period  of  10  years,  and  require 
that  any  amendments  Increasing  such  au- 
thority shall  be  available  for  the  remainder 
of  such  10  year  period; 

(B)  provide  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  the  option  to 
renew  the  contract  for  an  additional  period 
of  10  years,  subject  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriations: and 

(C)  provide  that,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  first  priority  for  oc- 
cupancy of  housing  rehabilitated  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  given  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals and  families. 

TITLE  V-HEALTH  SERVICES  AND 
MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR 
THE  HOMELESS 

SEC  SOI.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Services  for  the 
Homeless  Act". 

Part  A— Health  Services 

SEC  511.  health  services  FOR  THE  HOMELESS. 

Title  in  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"Part  K— Health  Services  por  Homeless 
Individuals 

"grants  por  the  provision  op  health 
services 

"Sec.  395.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
tles to  support  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices to  homeless  individuals  and  the  provi- 
sion of  mental  health  services  to  homeless 
individuals  who  do  not  have  have  a  chronic 
mental  Illness. 

"(b)  Each  entity  which  receives  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  shall— 

"(1)  provide  outpatient  health  services  in 
locations  accessible  to  homeless  individuals: 

"(2)  provide,  or  make  arrangements  for 
the  provision  of.  24-hour-a-day  emergency 
health  services  to  homeless  individuals; 

"(3)  make  referrals  of  homeless  individ- 
uals to  hospitals  and  other  Institutions  for 
necessary  inpatient  services,  and  have  a 
written  arrangement  with  one  or  more  hos- 
pitals or  institutions  for  the  acceptance  of 
homeless  individuals  referred  to  such  hospi- 
tal or  institution  by  such  entity; 

"(4)(A)  provide  assistance  to  homeless  in- 
dividuals in  establishing  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance under  entitlement  programs  and  In  ob- 
taining necessary  services  under  such  pro- 
grams; and 

"(B)  have  written  arrangements  to  carry 
out  subparagraph  (A)  with  State  and  local 
social  service  agencies  which  provide  serv- 
ices relevant  to  the  needs  of  homeless  indi- 
viduals; 

"(5)  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provision 
of,  counseling  and  other  mental  health  serv- 
ices for  homeless  Individuals  who  do  not 
have  a  chronic  mental  Illness,  particularly 
counseling  and  mental  health  services  for 
homeless  families  and  children: 

"(6)  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provision 
of,  alcohol  abuse  and  drug  abuse  treatment 
services  for  homeless  individuals:  and 
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*^7)  provide,  or  arrmnge  for  the  provision 
of.  any  ottwr  muvkjn  tar  hometeH  tndlvld- 
nalt  that  majr  be  pnacarllMd  by  the  Secre- 
tary by  retulatlOD  in  order  to  meet  the  ee- 
■enttal  oeede  of  homeleae  Indtvlduals  for 
health  wrvioea. 

"<c)  In  making  grants  under  thia  section. 
the  Secretary  ahall  give  preference  to  com- 
munity health  centers  supptnted  under  sec- 
tion  no  and  othCT  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate enttttea  which  have  experience  in  pro- 
vldtaic  oomprehenalve  primary  health  care 
seivluea  to  homcleas  individuals  and  medi- 
cally undenerved  populations. 
"nuts  Am  ooRDincHm  apflicabli  to  okairs 

"8k.  S96.  (a)  Bach  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  part  ahaU  provide  the  services  re- 
quired under  sectton  396  within  the  limits  of 
Its  capacity  to  any  homeless  Individual  re- 
gardleas  of  the  individual's  ability  to  pay  for 
the  provWon  of  such  services.  If  sny  recipi- 
ent of  a  grant  under  this  part  imposes 
diarges  for  sei  vices  furnished  tmder  the 
grant,  such  charges— 

"(1)  shall  be  made  according  to  a  public 
schedule  of  charges; 

"(3)  may  not  be  imposed  with  respect  to 
indMduals  whose  income  is  below  the  non- 
farm  income  official  poverty  Une  defined  by 
the  Office  at  Management  and  Budget  (and 
revised  annually  in  accordance  with  section 
07S(S>  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
IMUand 

"(3)  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
inoune  and  resources  of  the  individuals  to 
irtdch  such  services  are  provided. 

"(b)  Funds  provided  under  any  grant 
made  under  section  395  may  not  be  used— 

"(1)  to  provide  services  other  than  the 
services  described  in  such  section: 

"(2)  to  make  cash  payments,  without  con- 
alderattoi.  to  any  individual: 

"(3)  to  purchase  or  improve  land,  to  pur- 
chase, construct,  or  permanently  improve 
(other  than  minor  remodeling)  any  building 
or  other  facility,  or  to  puirchase  malor  medi- 
cal equipment,  unless  the  Secretary  finds. 
based  on  a  showing  of  exceptitHial  circum- 
stance, that  a  waiver  of  this  subparagraph  Is 
neeesssry  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  parlor 

"(4)  to  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condl- 
tioo  of  Federal  funds. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  v>proved  under  this 
part  unless  an  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to.  and  approved  by.  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  application  shall  be  in  such  form, 
be  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  contain 
or  be  accompanied  by  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  specify. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  impli- 
cation under  this  part  unless  the  application 
contains  sasursnces  that  the  applicant— 

"(1)  will  use  the  funds  provided  under  this 
part  only  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the 
approved  application: 

"(3)  will  establish  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  proper  disbursement  and 
accounting  of  Fednal  funds  paid  to  the  up- 
Idicant  under  this  part; 

"(3)  will  establish  an  ongoing  quality  as- 
surance program  to  monitor  services  fur- 
nished under  the  grant  and  will  maintain 
confidentiality  of  patient  records; 

"(4)  has.  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  a 
project  which  wHl  serve  a  groiu>  of  hidlvid- 
uals  a  substantial  proportion  of  which  are 
of  limited  ItagUah-apeaklng  ability- 

"(A)  developed  a  plan  and  made  arrange- 
ments tailored  to  the  needs  of  such  Individ- 
uals for  the  provisions  of  services,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  in  the  language  and  cul- 


ttiral  context  most  appropriate  to  such  Indl- 
vidu  lis;  and 

"(1  )  identified  an  individual  on  its  staff— 

"(1  who  is  fluent  both  In  English  and  In 
the  ]  inguage  most  appropriate  to  such  Indi- 
vidui  iK  and 

"(t )  whose  responsibilities  shall  include 
prov  ding  guidance  to  such  individuals  and 
to  ai  tproprlate  staff  members  with  respect 
to  cultural  sensitivities  and  the  bridging  of 
llngi|Mlc  and  cultural  differences;  and 

"(1  >  will  report  to  the  Secretary  annually 
on  tl «  utilization,  cost,  and  outcome  of  serv- 
ices I  umished  under  this  part. 

"(d  )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  t^  part,  no  entity  receiving  a  grant 
undv  this  part  shall  be  considered  to  be  In 
violation  of  this  part  If  such  entity.  In  the 
regular  course  of  providing  mental  health 
services  to  homeless  individuals  who  do  not 
have  a  chronic  mental  Illness,  provides 
mental  health  services  to  homeless  Individ- 
uals baving  a  chronic  mental  Illness. 

"KVALOATIORS  AND  RXPORTS 

"Sic.  397.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct, 
or  airange  for  the  conduct  of,  evaluations  of 
servl|»8  provided  under  grants  under  section 
395. 

"(b)  within  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  part,  and  annually  there- 
after; the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resmures  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Qnergy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  summarizing  the 
evaluations  conducted  under  subsection  (a) 
diuiag  the  preceding  year. 

"DKPUIlTlOIfS 

"Sfc.  398.  For  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'homeless  individual'  has 
the  tame  meaning  as  in  section  3  of  the 
Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act. 

"(2)  The  term  'medically  underserved  pop- 
ulation' means  a  population  designated  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  33(KbK3). 

"(3)  The  term  'shelter'  means  any  super- 
vised public  or  private  facility  designed  to 
pro\ide  temporary  living  accommodaUons. 

"AUTRORIZATIOII  OF  APFHOPRIATIOIIS 

399.  To  carry  out  this  part,  there  are 
autimrized  to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000 
for  nch  of  the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.". 
Part  B— Mkrtai.  Hkalth  Services 

SBC  in.  EMERGENCY  MKNTAL  HEALn  SERVICES 
FOR  HOMELESS  INDIVIDVALS  HAVING 
CHRONIC  MENTAL  ILLNESS. 

Tittle  XIX  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  k  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  ioUowing  new  part: 
"Past  E>— EbiKRGERCT  Assistance  For  Home- 
less   Mentally    III    Indivisuals    Block 

G^ANT 

I"  authorization  op  afprofriatioms 
"Sfcc.  1931.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  part, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$55,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
198& 

"(q)  Of  the  total  amoimt  appropriated  to 
canf  out  this  pari  for  any  fiscal  year,  not 
morf  than  2  percent  shaU  be  used  by  the 
Secittary  to  pay  the  costs  of  administering 
this^Mut. 

"allotments 
"S^.  1932.  (aKl)  Except  as  provided  In 
subafections  (b)  and  (c),  the  allotment  of  a 
State  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  determined  under  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  for  the  State  and  metro- 
politan cities  and  urban  coimties  in  the 
Stat^  for  such  fiscal  year. 
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"(3)  T^e  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  each  State 
from  the  total  amount  available  for  allot- 
ments under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
(after  the  application  of  section  1931(b))  If 
the  percentage  of  such  total  available 
amount  tbat  would  be  aUotted  to  such  State 
is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  aivallable  for  grants  under  section 
106  of  th^  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment tix  of  1974  for  the  fiscal  year  prior 
to  such  fihcal  year  that  is  allocated  to  such 
State.       ' 

"(3)  Tnie  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  that  would  be  aUotted  to  each  met- 
ropolitan city  and  urban  county  In  a  State 
from  the  total  amount  available  for  allot- 
ments under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
(after  the  application  of  section  1931(b))  if 
the  pert^tage  of  such  total  available 
amount  that  would  be  aUotted  to  such  city 
or  coimty  Is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Housing  and  Commimlty  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  for  the  fiscal  year 
prior  to  such  fiscal  year  that  Is  allocated  to 
such  city  or  coimty. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  and 
except  as  provided  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsectloo  (b),  the  allotment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  tfie  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary fot  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
paragraph  (3)  or  the  amount  determined 
under  sulfeectlon  (b),  whichever  is  greater. 

"(b)  Nojtwithstandlng  subsection  (a),  the 
allotment!  of  a  State  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  oQe  percent  of  the  amount  available 
for  allotments  imder  this  section  (after  the 
application  of  section  1931(b))  for  such 
fiscal  year.  If  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  ratably 
reduce  the  amount  determined  for  each 
State  im<|er  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a), 
and  the  ainount  determined  for  each  metro- 
politan city  and  urban  county  (Including  the 
District  (tf  Columbia)  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  stibsectlon. 

"(cKl)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  the  aUotment  of  each  territory  under 
this  part  I  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deter- 
mined ini  accordance  with  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3). 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  sulisections  (a) 
and  (b),  a  total  allotment  under  this  part  for 
all  territories  shall  be  determined  for  a 
fiscal  year  as  if  all  territories  were  deemed 
to  be  one  State. 

"(3)  T^e  allotment  of  a  territory  under 
this  part{  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
amount  i^hich  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  dietermined  under  paragraph  (3)  for 
such  f  isctfl  year  as  the  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory bears  to  the  population  of  all  territo- 
ries.        I 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  sulisection,  the 
term  'territory'  means  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa.  Guam,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  4>^  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Com- 
monwealtti  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands.     I 

"(d)  If  the  total  amount  of  funds  appro- 
priated ufider  section  1931  for  a  fiscal  year 
and  avallkble  for  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion for  aich  fiscal  year  Is  not  otherwise  al- 
lotted to  States  because— 

"(1)  one  or  more  States  have  not  submit- 
ted an  amplication  or  description  of  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  section  1935  for  such 
fiscal  yeat^; 

"(2)  one  or  more  States  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  intend  to  use  the 
full  amoi^t  of  their  aUotment;  or 


"(3)  some  allotments  of  SUtes  are  offset 
or  repaid  under  section  1917(bX3)  (as  such 
section  applies  to  this  part  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 19S6<d)). 

the  amount  not  aUotted  shaU  be  aUotted 
among  each  of  the  remaining  States  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  otherwise  aUotted  to 
such  States  for  such  fiscal  year  without 
regard  to  this  subsection. 

"patmxhts  under  allotments 

"Sac.  1933.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shaU  make  payments,  as  provided 
by  section  e503(a)  of  UUe  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  each  State  from  its  aUotment 
imder  section  1932  from  amoimts  appropri- 
ated for  that  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shaU  remain  available  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  such  State  for  the 
purposes  for  which  It  was  made. 

"USB  OF  allotments 

"Sac.  1934.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b).  amounts  paid  to  a  State 
under  section  1933  shaU  be  used  by  such 
State  to  assist  in  the  carrying  out  of  emer- 
gency projects  for  homeless  individuals  who 
have  chronic  mental  Illnesses.  Such  projects 
ShaU  Include  each  of  the  foUowing  acUvi- 
Ues: 

"(A)  The  provision  of  outreach  services 
to- 
"(1)  homeless  Individuals;  and 
"(11)  Individuals  who  have  chronic  mental 
Illnesses  and  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming 
homeless  Individuals. 

"(B)  The  provision  of  outpatient  mental 
health  services,  partial  hospitalization,  diag- 
nostic services,  crisis  Intervention  services, 
and  habilitation  and  retiabllltatlon  services 
to- 
"(I)  homeless  individuals;  and 
"(11)  individuals  who  have  chronic  mental 
illnesses  and  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming 
homeless  Individuals. 

"(C)  The  provision  of  training  to  individ- 
uals who  provide  services  to  homeless  Indi- 
viduals, including  Individuals  who  work  in 
shelters,  mental  health  clinics,  and  other 
sites  where  homeless  individuals  receive 
services. 

"(D)  The  provision  of  case  management 
services  to  homeless  individuals,  including, 
as  needed  by  each  such  individual— 

"(1)  the  preparation,  and  the  review  at 
least  every  3  months,  of  a  plan  for  the  pro- 
vision of  mental  health  services  to  such  indi- 
vidual; 

"(ii)  the  provision  of  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing, and  the  coordination  of.  social  and 
maintenance  services  for  such  individual, 
such  as  services  relating  to  daUy  Uving  ac- 
tivities, transportation  services,  habUitation 
and  rehabiUtatlon  services,  prevocatlonal 
and  vocational  services,  and  housing  serv- 
ices; 

"(iU)  the  provision  of  assistance  to  such 
individual  In  obtaining  income  support  serv- 
ices, such  as  housing  assistance,  food 
staxnps,  and  supplemental  security  income 
benefits;  and 

"(iv)  the  referral  of  such  individual  to 
such  other  services  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(E)  The  provision  of  supportive  and  su- 
pervisory services  for  homeless  mdividuals 
In  residential  settings  not  supported  under 
the  transitional  housing  demonstration  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  UrlMtn  Development  pursuant 
to  section  101(g)  of  PubUc  Law  99-500  or 
Public  lAW  99-591. 

"(3)  Training  required  under  paragr^h 
(IXC)  ShaU  include  training  to  enable  indi- 


viduals providing  services  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals to— 

"(A)  identify  indlvidualB  with  chronic 
mental  lllneas; 

"(B)  refer  homeless  Individuals  to  avaU- 
able  services  for  such  individuals,  including 
Job  training  servioea,  Uteracy  education, 
community  health  centers,  and  community 
mental  health  centers:  and 

"(C)  identify,  and  assist  homeless  individ- 
uals to  participate  in.  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams providing  benefits  for  homeless  indi- 
viduals. 

"(b)  A  State  may  not  use  amoimts  paid  to 
it  under  section  1933  to— 

"(1)  provide  inpatient  services; 

"(2)  make  cash  payments  to  intended  re- 
cipients of  services; 

"(3)  purctiase  or  lim>rove  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  Improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  buUding  or 
other  faciUty.  or  purchase  major  medical 
equipment;  or 

"(4)  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 
The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation 
contained  In  paragraph  (3)  upon  the  request 
of  a  State  if  the  Secretary  finds  tliat  there 
are  extraordinary  circumstances  to  justify 
the  waiver  and  that  granting  the  waiver  wiU 
assist  In  carrying  out  this  part. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  4  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  a  State  under  section  1933 
for  a  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  administer- 
ing the  funds  made  avaUable  under  section 
1933.  The  State  shaU  pay  from  non-Federal 
sources  the  remaining  costs  of  administer- 
ing such  funds. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  a  State  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  in  violation  of  this  part  if,  during  the 
regular  course  of  the  provision  of  mental 
health  services  to  homeless  Individuals 
under  this  part,  mental  health  services  are 
provided  to  individuals  who  are  homeless 
and  who  do  not  have  a  chronic  mental  iU- 
ness. 

"APPUCATION  AMD  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITIES: 
REQUnXMKNTS 

"Sec.  1935.  (aXl)  In  order  to  receive  an  al- 
lotment for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  1932, 
a  State  shaU  submit  an  appUcation  to  the 
Secretary.  Each  such  appUcation  shaU  be  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  shaU  require, 
and  shaU  be  submitted  with  the  appUcation 
required  by  section  1916(a)  or  at  such  other 
time  as  the  Secretary  shaU  require. 

"(2)  Each  appUcation  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  an  aUotment  under  section 
1932  for  a  fiscal  year  shaU  contain  assur- 
ances that  the  State  wiU  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b). 

"(bXl)  As  part  of  the  annual  appUcation 
required  by  subsection  (a)  for  an  aUotment 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  each  State  shaU— 

"(A)  certify  that  the  State  agrees  to  use 
the  funds  aUotted  to  it  under  section  1932  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
part; 

"(B)  certify  that,  in  the  case  of  an  aUot- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1988,  the  services  to  be 
provided  to  homeless  individuals  under  this 
part  have  been  considered  m  the  prepara- 
tion of,  have  been  included  In,  and  are  con- 
sistent with,  the  State  comprehensive 
mental  health  services  plan  required  under 
subpart  2  of  part  B; 

"(C)  certify  that  the  State  wiU  ensure 
that  homeless  Individuals  who  are  alcohol- 
ics, alcohol  abusers,  or  drug  abusers  wiU  be 
referred  to  appropriate  alcohol  abuse  and 
drug   abuse   treatment   and   rehabiUtatlon 


services,  including  services  available  under 
section  1931; 

"(D)  certify  that  the  State  wUl  eisure 
that  the  activities  conducted  under  this  part 
wiU  be  coordinated  with  transitional  hous- 
ing provided  under  the  transitional  housing 
demonstration  program  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment pursuant  to  section  101(g)  of  Public 
Law  99-500  or  PubUc  Law  99-591; 

"(E)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3), 
certify  that  the  State  wiU  expend.  In  each 
metropoUtan  dty  or  urban  county  for  which 
the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  under 
section  1932(aX3)  for  a  fiscal  year,  an 
amount  which  is  equal  to  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  under  such  section 
for  such  city  or  county  for  such  fiscal  year. 
In  order  to  assist  in  carrying  out  in  such  dty 
or  county  of  an  emergency  project  which 
complies  with  section  1934;  and 

"(F)  certify  that  the  State  agrees  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  section 
1933  for  any  period  wUl  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and  Increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  funds  are  provided  under 
that  section  and  wiU  in  no  event  supplant 
such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
fimds. 

"(2)  An  application  by  a  State  under  this 
section  for  an  aUotment  for  fiscal  year  1988 
shaU  Include,  for  each  metropoUtan  city  and 
urban  county  in  the  State  for  which  the 
Governor  of  the  State  desires  a  determina- 
tion be  made  under  section  1932(aX3),  a 
statement  from  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  such  city  or  county  which  contains  the 
certifications  specified  in  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  such  city  or  county  and  the 
description  of  activities  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  with  respect  to  such  city  or  county. 

"(3XA)  In  any  case  In  which  the  amoimt 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
1932(aX3)  for  a  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  a 
metropoUtan  city  or  an  urt>an  county  is  leas 
than  $50,000,  the  SUte  in  which  such  city 
or  county  is  located  is  not  required  to 
comply  with  paragraph  (IXE)  with  respect 
to  such  city  or  county  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Oovemor  of 
the  State  Is  unable  to  certify  under  para- 
graph (IXE)  that  the  amount  required  to  be 
expended  for  a  fiscal  year  under  such  para- 
graph in  a  metropoUtan  city  or  urban 
county  In  the  State  wiU  be  used  to  assist  in 
the  carrying  out,  in  such  city  or  county,  of 
an  emergency  project  which  compUes  with 
section  1934.  the  Oovemor  of  the  State 
ShaU  Include  in  the  appUcation  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  such  fiscal  year  a 
certification  that  such  amount  wiU  be  ex- 
pended in  another  area  of  the  State  to  assist 
in  the  carrying  out  of  an  emergency  project 
which  compUes  with  such  section. 

"(c)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State 
shaU.  as  part  of  the  appUcation  required  by 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  also  pre- 
pare and  furnish  the  Secretary  (in  accord- 
ance with  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shaU 
provide)  with  a  descrli>tlon  of  the  inta>ded 
use  of  the  payments  the  State  wlU  receive 
under  secUon  1933  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  appUcation  is  submitted.  Includ- 
ing information  on  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties to  be  supported  and  services  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  description  shaU  be  made  pubUc 
witlUn  the  State  in  such  manner  as  to  f  aciU- 
tate  comment  from  any  person  (mcluding 
any  Federal  or  other  public  agency)  during 
development  of  the  description  and  after  Its 
transmittal.  The  description  shaU  be  revised 
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<oaiMta(cnt  wtth  this  Motion)  throughout 
the  7«ir  u  may  be  necwry  to  reflect  sub- 
ilinttel  rJuaiw  in  the  progmns  and  actlvi- 
tlei  aatated  by  the  State  under  thia  part. 
and  any  revialon  ahall  be  aubjeet  to  the  re- 
qutrementa  of  the  preceding  aoitence. 

"(d)  Baeept  where  inoouistent  with  the 
proviaiona  of  thia  part,  the  provlalonB  of  aec- 
tlon  1914(b).  aeetlon  l»lT(a).  paragraphs  (1) 
throu^  (5)  of  sectiaD  191T(b).  and  sections 
1918.  MM.  and  IMO  ihaD  apply  to  pay- 
aflDta  made  to  a  State  under  this  part  In 
the  same  mannw  aa  such  provisloos  apply 
to  payments  made  to  a  State  under  part  B 
of  thia  title. 

"tmrntmoma 
"Sr.  1936.  Far  purpoaea  of  this  part- 
"(1)  Tlie  term  'homelees  individual'  means 
a  houieleaa  individual  (as  such  term  Is  de- 
ftned  in  section  3  of  the  Urgent  Relief  for 
the   HonieleaB   Act)    who    has   a   chronic 
mental  lUneaa.  Such  term  includes  an  Indi- 
vidual who— 
"(A)  is  receiving  services  under  this  part: 


"(B)  Is  placed  in  permanent  housing, 
during  the  period  »«f<wwtT»y  on  the  date  on 
whidi  aoch  plaeement  is  made  and  ending  9 
months  after  such  date. 

"(3)  The  term  "metropolitan  dty'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  102  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
19T4. 

"(3)  The  term  "urban  county'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  102  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  (Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.". 

Pan  C— Alcohol  AHD  Dauc  Aaosx  Sovicxs 
roa  HMfiLBaa  Iwdivisdau 


sii.  anciAL  AuxmtDns  for  alcohol 

AMnS  AND  DBUG  ABV8B  SBRYICES 
rOB  BOMELBSS  INDiVIIWAL& 

Part  B  of  Utle  XIZ  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  3— Prevoition.  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  for  Homeless  Indi- 
viduals Who  Are  Alcoholics,  Alcohol  Abus- 
ers, or  Drug  Abusers 

"SFBCIAL  ALLOntKHTS 

"Sk.  1920F.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  section. 
thoe  are  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated 
$30,000,000  tm  fiscal  year  1987. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each 
State  for  fiscal  year  1987  from  amounts  ttth 
proprlated  under  subsection  (a)  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
amount  appropriated  under  such  subsection 
for  such  fiscal  year  as  the  aUotment  of  the 
State  under  section  1913  for  such  fiscal  year 
bears  to  the  total  amount  allotted  to  all 
States  under  such  section  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(c)  Each  SUte  desiring  to  receive  an  al- 
lotment under  this  section  shall  submit  a 
statement  to  the  Secretary  at  such,  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. Such  statement  shall  contain  a  certi- 
fication by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  that  the  State  will  use  the  amounts  al- 
lotted to  the  State  under  this  section  for 
the  purpoaes  described  in  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  The  amount  allotted  to  a  State  under 
thia  section  for  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  used 
by  the  State  to  provide  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  services  for  home- 
leas  individuals  who  are  alcoholics,  alcohol 
abuaera,  or  drug  abusers.  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'homeless  individual' 
has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section  3  of  the 
Urgent  ReUef  for  the  Homeless  Act. 


"(el  :i)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  tl  le  provisions  of  subpart  1  of  this  part 
shall  4>Ply  to  this  section  to  the  extent  that 
such  provisions  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  pfovislons  of  this  section. 

"<2]f  Section  1915(bKl>  does  not  apply  to 
servloes  provided  imder  this  section.". 

Tmj:  VI— AssuRPto  the  education 

OP  iHOMELESS  CHILDREN  AND  PRO- 
VmiNO  UTBRACnr  AND  BASIC 
SKlUiS  REICEDIA'nON  FOR  ADULT 
HCMCELBSS  INDnHDUALS 

SBC  Ml.  STATE  PLANS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
[  HOMELESS  CHILDREN. 

Subbart  3  of  part  C  of  the  Oeneral  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  pecUon  436  the  following  new  section: 

J  TAR  PLAMS  POa  THX  EDUCATION  OP 
HOULESa  CHILORXN  aXQXnitXD 
436A.  (a)  In  any  fiscal  year  after 
Sept^ber  30, 1988.  in  which  a  SUte  falls  to 
compfy  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
ttary  shall  withhold  from  the  State 
loimt  equal  to  State  set  aside  under 
it  2  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
iprovement  Act  of  1981  for  that  year. 
1)  Each  State  educational  agency 
shall  iassure  that  no  child  of  a  homeless 
persoi,  as  defined  in  section  3  of  this  Act,  is 
denied  for  that  reason  ttccess  to  a  free,  ap- 
propr  ate  public  education  that  would  be 
provi<  ed  to  the  children  of  a  resident  of  the 
SUte. 

"(2)  Each  SUte  shall  adopt  a  plan  to  pro- 
vide lor  the  education  of  each  homeless 
chUd  firithin  the  SUte  which  should  contain 
providons  designed  to— 

"(A)  authorize  the  SUte  educational 
agency,  the  local  educational  agency,  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  homeless  child,  or 
the  applicable  social  worlier  to  malce  the  de- 
termiaations  required  under  this  section: 
and 

"(B)  provide  procedures  for  selecting  the 
approt>riate  local  educational  agency  within 
the  State  to  be  responsible  (or  the  expenses 
of  proariding  for  the  education  of  the  home- 
less child. 

]l)  Each  plan  adopted  under  this  sec- 
assiu-e,  to  the  extent  practicable 
jrequiremente  relating  to  education  es- 
led  by  SUte  law,  that  local  education- 
Incies  within  the  SUte  will   comply 
^he  requlremenU  of  paragraphs  (2) 
;h  (6)  of  this  subsection. 
"(2)  The  local  educational  agency  of  each 
homeless  child  shaU  either— 

"(Al  continue  the  child's  education  in  the 
school  district  of  origin  for  the  remainder  of 
the  scfiool  year:  or 

"(Bl|  enroll  the  child  in  the  school  district 
where|the  child  is  actually  living: 
whichever  Is  in  the  chUd's  best  interest. 

"(3)  The  choice  required  by  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  available  regardless  of  whether  the 
chUd  Is  living  with  the  homeless  parents  or 
has  been  temporarily  placed  elsewhere  by 
the  parents. 

"(4)  Each  homeless  child  shall  be  provided 
adequate  transporUtion  to  the  school  se- 
lected according  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2). 

"(5)  The  records  of  each  homeless  child 
shall  be  maintained- 

"(A)  so  that  the  records  are  immediately 
available  when  a  chUd  enters  a  new  school 
distridt:  and 

"(Bi  in  a  manner  consistent  with  section 
438  of  this  Act. 

"(6)  Each  local  educational  agency  shall 
ensure  that  each  homeless  child  may  par- 
ticipate in  all  educational  programs  and 
servic^  for  which  the  child  meeU  the  eligl- 
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billty  criteria,  including  special  programs 
and  compc  osatory  educational  programs  for 
handicapped,  disadvantaged,  and  for  stu- 
dents with  limited  English  proficiency:  pro- 
grams in  VI  >cational  education:  programs  for 
the  gifted  and  talented:  and  school  meals 
programs. 

"(dKl)  ^ach  local  educational  agency  or 
any  SUte  which  is  aggrieved  by  the  with- 
holding of  SUte  funds  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  accorded  the  right  of  due  process  of 
law  and  shall  be  entitled  to— 

"(A)  at  l^ast  30  days  prior  written  notice 
of  the  intent  to  withhold  such  funds: 

"(B)  the  ppportimity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
record  before  an  administrative  law  Judge 
within  60  days  of  the  actual  withholding, 
unless  such  period  is  extended  by  mutual 
consent  of  the  Secretary  and  the  appropri- 
ate SUte  educational  agency;  and 

"(C)  a  decision  on  the  merits  by  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  within  90  days  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing,  unless  the  admin- 
istrative laiw  Judge  determines  that  such  a 
hearing  cahnot  be  concluded  or  a  decision 
on  the  merits  cannot  be  made  within  such 
period,  in  Which  case  the  administrative  law 
Judge  may  extend  the  period  for  a  period 
not  to  exce^  60  additional  days. 

"(2)  The  ^uimlnlstrative  remedy  prescribed 
by  this  subaection  shall  be  exclusive. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  not  later 
than  Janu^iry  1,  1989,  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  SUte  plans  required  by  this  section.". 

SEC  tm.  EXEMPLARY  GRANTS  AND  DISSEMINA- 
TION OF  INFORMATION  ACTIVmES 
AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  Genial  Axtthoritt.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  from  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subiiection  (f),  make  grants  for  exem- 
plary programs  that  successfully  address 
the  needs  of  homeless  students  in  elemenU- 
ry  and  secondary  schools  of  the  applicant. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (e),  conduct  dissemination 
activities  of  exemplary  programs  designed 
to  make  the  special  educational  needs  of 
homeless  eAementary  and  secondary  school 
studente.    I 

(b)  AppiicANTS.— The  Secretary  shall 
malie  grants  to  SUte  and  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  purpose  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Eligibility  for  Gramts.— No  applicant 
may  receive  an  exemplary  grant  under  this 
section  unless  the  applicant  is  located  in  a 
SUte  whic)i  has  sulxnitted  a  SUte  plan  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
436A  of  the  General  Educations  Provisions 
Act. 

(d)  Application.— Each  applicant  which 
desires  to  receive  a  demonstration  grant 
under  this  {section  shaU  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably re<luire.  Each  such  application  shall 
include— 

(Da  de^rlption  of  the  exemplary  pro- 
gram for  wliich  assistance  is  sought; 

(2)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will 
transmit  iaformation  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  program  for  which  assistance 
is  sought:   , 

(3)  such  additional  assurances  that  the 
Secretary  determines  are  necessary. 

(e)  DiSSBIflNATION  OP  INFORMATION  ACTIVI- 
TIES.—The  [Secretary  shall,  from  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (f),  con- 
duct, directly  or  indirectly  by  way  of  grant, 
contract,  or  other  arrangement,  dissemina- 
tion activities  designed  to  inform  SUte  and 
local  educaiional  agencies  of  exemplary  pro- 
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grams  which  successfully  address  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  homeless  studente. 

(f)  Appropriations  Aothorized.- There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987  and  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

SEC.  ««3.  STATEWIDE  LTTERACY  INfllATIVES. 

(a)  General  Aothoritt.— The  Secretary 
of  Education  shall  make  grants  to  SUte 
educational  agencies  to  enable  each  such 
agency  to  develop  a  plan  and  implement  a 
program  of  literacy  training  and  basic  sldlls 
remediation  for  adult  homeless  individuals 
within  the  SUte  which  shall— 

(1)  include  a  program  of  outreach  activi- 
ties, and 

(2)  be  coordinated  with  existing  resources 
such  as  community-based  organizations, 
VISTA  recipienU,  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram reclpiente,  and  nonprofit  literacy- 
action  organizations. 

(b>  Application.— Each  SUte  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  ite  allocation 
under  this  section  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  application  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(c)  Authorization  op  Appropriations;  Al- 
location.—(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
WPropriated  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988,  for  the  adult  lit- 
eracy and  basic  sldlls  remediation  programs 
authorized  by  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  dis- 
tribute funds  to  SUtes  on  the  basis  of  the 
assessmente  of  the  homeless  population  in 
the  SUtes  made  in  the  comprehensive  plans 
submitted  to  the  Interagency  Council  under 
section  401,  except  that  no  SUte  shall  re- 
ceive less  than  $75,000  under  this  section. 

TITLE   VII^JOB   TRAINING   FOR   THE 
HOlfELBSS  DEMONSTRATION 

PROJEtTT 

SEC  7*1.  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  General  Authority.- The  Secretary 
shall,  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  708,  make  grants  for  the  Federal 
share  of  Job  training  demonstration  projecte 
for  homeless  individuals  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Contract  Authority.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  such  contracts 
with  SUte  and  local  public  agencies,  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  private  businesses, 
and  other  appropriate  entities  as  may  l>e 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
UUe. 

SEC  TM.  STATK  COORDINATION  WrTH  DEMONSTRA- 
TION GRANT  REaPIENTS. 

A  SUte  shall  describe  in  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  required  under  section  401  of  this 
Act  how  the  SUte  will  coordinate  projecte 
conducted  within  a  SUte  under  this  title 
with  other  services  for  homeless  individuals 
assisted  under  this  Act. 

SBC  7M.  APPUCATION. 

Each  applicant  which  desires  to  receive  a 
demonstration  grant  under  this  title  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  conUining 
or  accompianied  by  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require.  Each 
such  application  shall  include— 

(Da  description  of  the  activities  for  which 
assistance  is  sought: 

(2)  plans  for  the  coordination  and  out- 
reach activities,  particularly  with  case  man- 
agers and  care  providers,  designed  to 
achieve  referral  of  homeless  individuals  to 
the  demonstration  projecte  authorized  by 
this  title: 


(3)  plans  to  offer  in-shelter  training  activi- 
ties and  services,  and  to  perform  training 
services  and  activities  so  as  to  increase  the 
partidpatlon  of  homeless  individuals  in  the 
demonstration  project; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  standards  by 
which  performance  may  be  measured  under 
the  demonstration  project,  together  with  as- 
surances that  a  preliminary  evaluation  of 
the  project  will  be  completed  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  first  year  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought: 

(5)  assurances  that  the  recipient  of  dem- 
onstration grante  under  this  title  will  pay 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  activities  for 
which  assistance  is  sought  from  non-Federal 
sources;  and 

(6)  such  additional  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  necessary  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  requiremente  of  this 
title. 

SEC.  704.  AUTHORIZED  ACnvmES. 

Demonstration  grante  under  this  title  may 
be  used  for— 

( 1 )  basic  skills  instruction: 

(2)  remedial  education  activities: 

(3)  basic  literacy  instruction; 

(4)  Job  search  activities: 

(5)  Job  counseling; 

(6)  job  preparatory  training,  including 
resume  writing  and  interviewing  skills;  and 

(7)  any  other  activities  described  in  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  which  the  grant  recipient  determines 
will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Utle, 

for  homeless  individuals. 

SEC   70S.    PAYMENTS:    FEDERAL   SHARE:    UMITA- 
TION. 

(a)  Payments.- The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  ivpllcant  having  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  703  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  activities  described  in  the  ap- 
plication. 

(b)  Federal  Share.— (D  The  Federal  share 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  50  percent. 

(2)  The  non-Federal  share  of  paymente 
under  this  title  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind 
fairly  evaluated,  including  plant  equipment 
or  services. 

(c)  Limitation.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  grante  in  any  SUte  In  an  aggregate  in 
excess  of  15  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  in  each  fiscal 
year. 

SBC  7«t.  evaluation. 

(a)  Demonstration  Project  Respohsibil- 
ITY.— The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  each 
project  assisted  under  this  title  at  the  end 
of  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are 
appropriated  under  this  title.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  the  findings  of  the  evaluations 
to  the  Interagency  Council.  Not  later  than  6 
months  before  the  termination  date  speci- 
fied in  section  709,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  final  report  of  the  evalua- 
tions required  by  this  sut>section  to  the 
President,  to  the  Oingress,  and  to  the  Inter- 
agency Council. 

(b)  Contents  op  Evaluations.— Each  eval- 
uation required  by  this  section  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  number  of  homeless  individuals 
served; 

(2)  the  number  of  homeless  individuals 
placed  in  Jobs: 

(3)  the  average  length  of  training  time 
under  the  project: 

(4)  the  average  training  cost  under  the 
project:  and 

(5)  the  average  retention  rate  of  place- 
mente  of  homeless  individuals  after  training 
with  assistance  made  under  this  title. 


(c)  Evaluation  by  Interagency  Coonciu- 
(1)  The  Interagency  Council  shall  evaluate 
each  project  receiving  assistance  luider  this 
title. 

(2)  The  Interagency  Council  shall  prepare 
and  publish  a  report  of  ite  firKllngs  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Council.  The  evalua- 
tion of  the  demonstration  projecte  author- 
ized by  this  title  shall  include  a  determina- 
tion of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title  together  with 
recommendations.  Including  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  to  the  Congress  on  Job 
training  programs  for  homeless  individuals 
to  be  esUblished  on  a  national  basis. 

SEC  7«7.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "applicant"  means  public 
agencies,  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
private  businesses,  and  other  appropriate 
entitles; 

(2)  the  term  "Interagency  Council"  means 
the  Interagency  Council  on  the  Homeless; 

(3)  the  term  "local  public  agency"  means 
any  public  agency  of  a  general  purpose  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  SUte  which  has  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  and  spend  funds,  as  well 
as  general  corporate  and  police  powers; 

(4)  the  term  'Secretary  '  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and 

(5)  the  term  "SUte"  means  each  of  the 
several  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SEC   7M.    AUTHORIZATION   OF    APPROPRIATIONS: 
AVAILABIUTY  of  FUNDS. 

(a)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Availability  or  Funds.— Funds  obli- 
gated for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended 
by  each  recipient  during  that  fiscal  year  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

SEC  7M.  TERMINATION. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  terminate 
on  October  1,  1990. 

TTTU:  Vni— NUTRITION 

Part  A— Foob  Stamp  Procram 

SEC  MI.  DEFINmON  OF  HOUSEHOLD. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  3(1)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  UJ3.C.  2012(0)  is 
amended— 

(D  by  striking  out  "or  (2)"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(2)": 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
following:  "or  (3)  a  parent  of  minor  children 
and  that  parent's  children  (notwithstanding 
the  presence  in  the  home  of  any  other  per- 
sons, including  parente  and  siblings,  who  do 
not  customarily  purchase  food  and  prepare 
meals  for  home  consumption  together  with 
the  parent  and  children)  except  that  the 
certification  of  a  household  as  a  separate 
household  imder  this  clause  shall  be  reex- 
amined no  less  frequently  than  once  every  6 
months";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "(other  than  as  provided 
in  clause  (3))"  after  "except  that". 

SEC  ML  DEFINITION  OF  HOMELESS  INDIVIDVAU 

Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
(7  U.S.C.  2012)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(s)  'Homeless  mdivldual'  means— 

"(1)  an  individual  who  la<^  a  fixed,  regu- 
lar, and  adequate  nighttime  residence:  and 

"(2)  an  individual  who  has  a  primary 
nighttime  residence  that  to— 

"(A)  a  supervised  publicly  or  privately  op- 
erated shelter  (including  a  welfare  hotel  or 
congregate  shelter)  designed  to  provide  tem- 
porary living  accommodations: 
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"<B)  an  tDgtttutlon  tbkt  ptofUitm  a  tempo- 
nxf  tttW^*  for  tndhrtduali  Intended  to  be 

"(C)  •  temporary  acoommodatton  in  the 
waMaoee  at  another  tndlTklual:  or 

"(D>  a  pubUe  or  prtrate  place  not  designed 
for.  or  ordlnarflj  uaed.  as  a  regular  steeping 
aoeonimodation  for  human  beings.". 

■K.  HI.  lOOO  aTAMP  DfrtMOlATION   POft  THE 


(a)  AonrauTT  To  Pbotidb  iMroBiuTioii.— 
Section  lUeXlXA)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  l«n  (7  VAC.  aoHKeXlXA))  is  amended 
by  tnaerttng  "except,  at  the  option  of  the 
State  agency,  food  stamp  informational  ac- 
ttTtttos  directed  at  homeless  individuals" 
after  "Act". 

(b)  AasaBisTKATivK  Ezmrsn.— The  first 
sentence  of  section  16(a)  of  such  Act  (7 
n.&C.  a036(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out ", 
and  (4)"  and  tnaertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "(4) 
food  stamp  Informatianal  activities  permit- 
ted under  section  IKeXlXA),  and  (5)". 

8K.  MC  nnOmD  nXW  STAMP  BKBTICB. 

Sectiao  ll(eX9)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  DJB.C  M9(KeX9))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (D); 

(3)  by  Inserting  aft«-  subparagraph  (A) 
the  foDowtog  new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  provide  coupons  no  later  than  five 
days  after  the  date  of  application  to  a 
household  in  which  all  members  are  home- 
less individuals  and  which  meets  the  income 
and  resource  criteria  for  coupons  under  this 
Act: 

"(C)  provide  coupons  no  later  than  five 
days  after  the  date  of  application  to  any 
household  that  has  a  combined  gross 
income  and  liauid  resources  that  is  leas  than 
the  monthly  rent  and  utilities  of  the  house- 
lurid:  and":  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D)  (as  redesignated), 
by  striking  out  "the  household"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "a  household  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A).  (B),  or  (C)". 

SBC  ata  IMPLUIKNTATION  OF  DUSTING  VENDOR 
PATMENT  EXCLUSION. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  secUon  S(kX2XE)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.&C.  3014(kK2XE)). 
Past  B— Tempobaet  Emkrceiicy  Food 
AsaiSTAllCB  PaOOKAlf  (TEFAP) 


(b) '  Coiiroaiairo  AMEnnfxnT.— Section 
21(Kcl  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "peginning  October  1,  1983,  and  ending 
Sept«knber  30,  1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ending  on  the  date  Q>eclfied  in  sec- 
Uon 313". 

Past  C— Bmcnvs  Date 

SBC  Sfl.  EFTECTIVE  DATE. 

Ez^pt  as  provided  in  section  805,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  become 
ef fecttve  and  be  Implemented  as  soon  as  the 
Seamary  determines  is  practicable  after 
the  ^te  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  not 
later  ^han  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
mentjof  this  Act. 

Mn  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wlU 
ylel(]  my  5  minutes  to  Senator  Prox- 

■OBI 


ni.     VAKIETY     OP     COMMODITIES     UNDER 
TBTAP. 

Section  203(d)  of  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7  n.S.C. 
613c  note)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"■hall  include"  the  following:  "a  variety  of 
commodities  and  products  thereof  that  are 
most  useful  to  eligible  recipient  agencies,  in- 
dudlng". 

SBC   SIX.    AirrHOKOATION    OF    APPROPRUTION8 
POR  POOD  STORAGE  AND  DISTRIBU- 
TION COSTS  UNDER  TEPAP. 
The  first  sentence  of  section  204<cKl)  of 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1983  (7  n.S.C.  612c  note)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "150,000.000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1986,  and 
September  30,  198T'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "$80,000,000    for    the    fiscal    year 
ending  September  30,  1986.  $60,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987, 
and  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1988". 

SBC  Sia  COtniNUATION  OP  TEPAP. 

(a)  In  OBmRAL.— Section  212  of  the  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  (7  VJS.C.  612c  note)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1988". 


80V  ET 

AUCE 


ECONOMIC     PERFORM- 
GOOD  POR  1986— BUT  NO 
GE 


CE  ALLENi 

Mit.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Se(n-^tary  of  Defense  Weinberger 
strutfgles  to  persuade  the  Congress  to 
i^pippriate  more  and  more  money  to 
builq  up  our  military  power.  What  has 
been  the  heart  of  the  Weinberger  ar- 
gument? It  has  been  consistent.  It  has 
been  simple.  It  has  been  that  the  Rus- 
sland  are  coming  on  with  massive  de- 
fens4  spending.  The  spending,  argues 
Secr^taJry  Weinberger,  will  give  the 
Soviets  a  decisive  advantage  unless  we 
respond  with  a  matching  military 
buildup.  Is  Secretary  Weinberger 
right?  Is  the  Soviet  Union  rushing 
ahead?  Is  our  country  in  danger  of 
facing  an  overwhelming  Soviet  power? 
Mr.  President,  there  are  distinct  and 
measurable  limits  on  the  power  of  any 
country  to  buildup  its  military 
strength.  What  sets  those  limits?  The 
limits  are  set  by  the  productive  capa- 
bility of  the  Nation's  economy.  With 
this  In  mind  let  us  consider  the  Soviet 
economy. 

Last  month,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  ttiis 
Senator  chairs,  held  hearings  on  the 
Soviet  economy.  The  Nation's  two 
prime  intelligence  agencies:  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  [CIA]  and  the 
Defffiise  Intelligence  Agency  [DIAl. 
testified  Jointly.  This  was  the  14th 
cona^utive  year  this  Senator  has  held 
theate  hearings.  I  began  them  in  April 
of  1P74.  These  hearings  have  always 
bee4  classified  but  the  agencies  have 
protiptly  provided  sanitized  hearing 
records  with  classified  information  de- 
leted. That  record  has  now  been  made 
available  for  1987. 

The  most  conspicuous  news  out  of 
the  1987  hearing  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  a  relatively  strong  grovith 
year  in  1986.  Overall,  the  Soviet  eco- 
nomic growth  was  4.2  percent.  That 
conQ-asts  with  an  average  overall 
growth  for  the  Russian  economy  from 
1981  through  1985  of  only  1.9  percent. 
The  year  1986.  however,  was  not 
nearly  as  impressive  an  e<M}nomic  year 
for  the  Soviets  as  those  figures  sug- 
gests First,  much  of  that  growth  was 
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the  resul .  of  better  weather  and  2  pre- 
ceding y(  are  of  negative  growth  In  ag- 
riculture. Soviet  agriculture  actually 
grew  by  a  whopping  7.3  percent  in 
1986.  Otier  sectors  including  manu- 
facturing; grew  3.2  percent,  of  which 
manufacturing  was  up  3.6  percent. 

How  does  this  compare  with  growth 
in  the  U.6.  economy  in  1986?  First,  be- 
cause the  United  States  economy  is 
roughly  twice  as  big  as  that  of  the 
Soviet  U^on,  each  percentage  point  of 
growth  vs  the  United  States  provides 
twice  as  much  in  goods  and  services  as 
the  same  percentage  point  of  growth 
for  the  Soviets.  The  United  States 
GNP  grew  between  1981  and  1985  at  a 
2-i)ercent  annual  rate  or  at  about  the 
same  percentage  rate  as  the  Soviet 
GNP.  1.0  percent.  Keep  in  mind  that 
was  for  the  5  years,  1981  through  1985. 
But  last  year,  that  is  1986.  was  differ- 
ent. In  comparison  with  Soviet 
growth,  our  economy  did  not  do  so 
well  peitjentagewise.  Overall,  in  1986. 
the  Amdri(»n  economy  grew  by  2.5 
percent  compared  to  the  Soviet's  4.2 
percent  frowth.  United  States  manu- 
facturing grew  almost  precisely  the 
same  as  the  Soviet's— about  3  percent 
in  both  eases.  The  big  difference  was 
in  agriculture.  Their  farm  economy 
grew  by  f7.3  percent.  Ours  declined  by 
a  smashing  9.2  percent. 

Now  now  about  Soviet  military 
spendinn 

In  1980  testimony  of  the  CIA  and 
the  DIA  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  the  agencies  disclosed  that 
their  prelvious  estimates  of  the  growth 
of  Soviet  defense  spending  had  been 
too  high.  At  that  1986  hearing  the 
agencies 'informed  the  committee  that 
the  growth  of  Soviet  defense  spending 
in  the  preceding  10  years  had  been 
about  2  {percent  per  year.  They  also 
testified  that  Soviet  growth  in  spend- 
ing on  military  procurement  during 
the  past  decade  had  been  only  about  1 
percent.  Mr.  President,  that  rate  of 
growth  (jontrasts  with  an  annual  com- 
pounded U.S.  growth  rate  in  military 
spending  since  1980  of  about  5  percent. 
That  means  that  between  1980  and 
1985  United  States  mUitary  spending 
grew  twu«  as  fast  as  Soviet  spending. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  1987  testi- 
mony netted  a  change  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary spending.  For  last  year,  1986. 
there  was  an  increase  to  3  percent. 
The  intelligence  agencies  concluded, 
howeverj  that  this  growth  did  not  rep- 
resent a  change  in  Gorbachev's  de- 
fense spending  policy.  What  caused  it? 
It  was  a  {temporary  upturn  in  the  pro- 
curement cycle.  The  CIA  and  DIA 
agreed  the  evidence  suggests  that 
future  Soviet  defense  spending  will  in- 
crease by  about  2  percent,  which  has 
been  the  rate  of  growth  since  1975. 

There  is  one  more  complication  in 
comparing  the  relative  resources  going 
into  the  super  power  arms  race. 
During  the  past  year,  when  the  Sovi- 


ets were  increasing  their  defense 
spending  by  3  percent,  the  United 
States  maintained  its  level  of  military 
spending.  It  was  flat. 

The  meet  startling  difference  be- 
tween the  two  super  power  economies 
lies  in  the  vast  difference  in  their  po- 
tential. The  Soviets  are  already  devot- 
ing a  cruslilng  12  to  14  percent  of  their 
e(X>nomic  production  to  their  military 
buildup.  The  United  States  defense 
burden?  About  half  as  much,  or  6  per- 
cent. But.  again,  since  our  American 
economy  is  twice  as  productive  as  the 
Soviet  economy,  that  means  both 
superpowers  are  spending  roughly  the 
same  dollar  amount.  Obviously,  it 
would  be  far  easier  for  our  much  more 
productive  country  to  step  up  our  mili- 
tary spending  than  it  would  be  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  sharply  increase 
theirs. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  an 
idle  manpower  pool  of  about  8  million 
imemployed  persons  actually  seeking 
work.  The  Soviet  Union  has  almost 
none. 

Third,  the  Soviets  have  pushed  their 
industrial  base  to  the  limit  of  its  pro- 
ductive capacity.  The  United  States  is 
idling  along  at  less  than  80  percent  of 
ci4>aclty.  In  addition,  as  World  War  n 
showed  so  dramatically  the  United 
States  could  curtail  its  pr(xluction  of 
civilian  goods — especially  housing  and 
automobiles  and  release  additional 
enormous  productive  capacity. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  is  leading 
in  virtiially  every  military  or  nonmili- 
tary  technology.  And  by  years.  For  in- 
stance, the  United  States  has  a  7-  to 
10-year  lead  in  flexible  manufacturing 
systems.  Our  country  has  a  7-  to  10- 
year  lead  in  computer  software,  an  8- 
to  9-year  lead  in  microprocessors,  8  to 
10  in  minicomputers,  8  to  12  in  both 
computer  operated  machine  tools  and 
main  frames,  and  a  10-  to  12-year  lead 
in  super  computers.  A  1986  report  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  Development  notified 
the  Congress  that  of  the  20  most  im- 
portant military  tectmologies,  the 
United  States  leads  in  14.  The  two  su- 
perpowers are  roughly  tied  in  six.  The 
Soviets  lead  in  none. 

Fifth,  the  Soviet's  industrial  base  is 
relatively  antiquated.  The  average 
length  of  service  of  Soviet  industrial 
equipment  is  about  20  years  compared 
with  12  years  for  U.S.  equipment. 

Sixth,  the  United  States  military 
allies  overwhelmingly  lead  the  Soviet 
Union's  allies  in  e<»nomic  strength  by 
an  astonishing  eight  to  one. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean?  It 
means  that  the  United  States  and  the 
NATO  alliance  can.  at  wUl.  far  outpro- 
duce the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw 
pact.  Fortunately.  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev must  know  this.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  thoughtful  American 
must  know  that  a  nuclear  war  between 
the  two  superpowers  would  leave  only 
totally  devastated  losers.  This  means 


both  sides  must  re<»gnlze  that  the  end 
of  the  arms  race,  arms  control,  arms 
reduction  makes  great  good  sense  for 
both  sides.  Sure,  we  could  req>ond  to 
Secretary  Weinberger's  urging  for 
more  and  more  military  spending,  but 
that  would  not  significantly  improve 
our  military  security,  and  it  would 
worsen  our  already  horrendous  deficit 
and  the  permanent  burden  of  our  im- 
mense national  debt. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  majority  leader,  for  so  gra- 
ciously yielding  me  time.  I  jield  the 
floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORrrY  LEADER 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Republican  leader  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


When  Susan  B.  Anthony  first  met 
Mayor  Salter,  the  introduction  evoked 
the  comment,  "Why.  you  look  Just  like 
any  other  woman,  don't  you?"  And 
two  Kansas  newspapers,  the  Manhat- 
tan Nationalist  and  the  Salina  Jour- 
nal, both  wrote  that  it  was  fortunate 
for  women  to  be  so  ably  represented 
by  the  "capable"  Mayor  Salter. 

So  it  was,  100  yesLTS  ago.  that  a  27- 
year-old  woman  in  Argonia,  KS,  was 
elected  our  Nation's  first  woman 
mayor.  Even  though  tiistory  was  made 
because  of  what  started  out  to  be  a 
prank,  the  business  of  Argonia  wait 
on,  and  the  future  for  women  in  poli- 
tics t(x>k  another  step  forward. 


KANSAS       TOWN       CELEBRATES 
CENTENNIAL  OF  FIRST 

WOMAN     MAYOR'S     ELECTION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  a  his- 
toric (xxasion.  It  was  on  AprU  4,  1887. 
that  the  citizens  of  Argonia.  KS.  elect- 
ed the  first  woman  mayor  in  America. 

The  woman  was  Susanna  Madora 
Salter,  and  her  election  came  on  the 
heels  of  the  Kansas  Legislature's  ap- 
proval of  voting  rights  for  women.  Her 
election  also  was  the  result  of  a  prank 
by  a  group  of  men  in  Argonia  who  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  women  being  al- 
lowed to  vote. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  Mrs. 
Salter  and  a  number  of  other  members 
of  the  local  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  had  met  to  put  togeth- 
er a  slate  of  candidates  sympathetic  to 
their  cause.  Their  slate  had  not  a 
single  woman  on  it. 

The  men  of  Argonia.  meanwhile, 
printed  Joke  ballots  that  were  identi- 
cal to  the  WCTTTs  slate,  except  that  it 
listed  Mrs.  Slater  for  mayor.  It  was  the 
men's  assumption  that  Mrs.  Salter 
would  not  get  more  than  20  votes — or, 
in  other  words,  the  vote  of  every 
WCTU  member  in  Argonia. 

The  prank  backfired,  however,  and 
Mrs.  Salter  won  election  as  the  first 
woman  mayor  in  American  history. 
And  her  tenure  was  no  less  remarkable 
than  any  man  who  held  the  Job  before 
her. 

Indeed.  Mrs.  Salter  brought  a  great 
deal  of  pragmatism  to  her  leadership 
role.  For  instance,  when  a  New  York 
reporter  came  to  visit  for  a  story  he 
was  writing  about  this  historic  mayor. 
Mrs.  Salter  was  not  about  to  let  him 
make  her  the  centerpiece  of  ridicule. 
So  at  the  coun<rtl  meeting,  with  the  re- 
porter present.  Mayor  Salter  waited  a 
moment  or  two  and  then  adjourned 
the  meeting:  No  meeting,  no  story,  no 
ridicule. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE— APRIL 
3,  1800:  FREE  POSTAGE  FOR 
MARTHA  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
day.  187  years  ago.  in  18(M).  the  Con- 
gress sent  to  the  President  a  bill  giving 
franking  privileges  to  Martha  Wash- 
ington, widow  of  our  first  President. 

It  was  a  simple  resolution  of  one  sen- 
tence: 

Resolved,  that  all  papers  and  packets  sent 
to  Mrs.  Martha  Washington,  relict  of  the 
late  General  Oeorge  Washington,  shall  be 
received  and  conveyed  by  poet,  free  fnmi 
postage,  for  and  during  her  Ufe. 

Free  postage  was  one  of  the  few 
services  that  the  Government  (»uld 
offer  a  distinguished  citizen  in  those 
days.  The  frank  was  extended  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  President.  Cabi- 
net Secretaries,  and  other  executive 
branch  officers.  It  also  went  to  certain 
private  citizens.  For  instance,  every 
newspaper  printer  could  send  one 
paper,  postage  free,  to  every  other 
newspaper  printer  in  the  (»untry.  to 
encourage  the  exchange  of  news. 

When  Oeorge  Washington  died  in 
December  1799,  the  Nation  mourned 
the  leader  of  its  Revolutionary  War 
Army,  and  its  first  President.  It  was 
natural  that  Congress  would  seek  ways 
of  aiding  his  widow  at  Mount  Vernon; 
so  in  Idarch  18(K),  Representative 
Henry  Lee  of  Virginia  introduced  a 
resolution  granting  Mrs.  Washington 
franking  privileges.  A  veteran  of  the 
Revolution  himself.  Lee  had  delivered 
the  eulogy  for  George  Washington 
before  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
which  he  characterized  Washington 
with  those  now  famous  words:  "First 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

The  House  quickly  passed  the  meas- 
ure and  sent  it  to  the  Senate  on  March 
31.  The  next  day.  the  Senate  adopted 
it  unanimously,  and  on  April  3  the  bill 
went  to  President  John  Adams.  The 
act  began  a  tradition  that  we  continue 
today  of  providing  assistance  to  the 
widows  of  our  former  Presidents. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  1  minute  and  SO 
aeoonds  of  the  leader's  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  that  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

(The  remariES  of  Mr.  Dusenbkrcir 
relaUns  to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
Uon.  are  printed  under  Statements  of 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  PRESIDENnAL 
CERTIFICATION— MEXICX) 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  9:30  a.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Soiate  will  resimie  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  92.  which  the 
cleric  wUl  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  iSJ.  Res.  92)  disapprov- 
ins  the  certification  by  the  President  under 
section  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  B«r.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCaih]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
very  short  time,  we  are  going  to  take 
what  I  believe  is  a  very  important  vote 
so  far  as  our  present  and  future  rela- 
tions between  ourselves  and  Mexico 
are  concerned. 

The  question  before  this  body  is  not 
whether  there  is  corruption  in  Mexico, 
nor  whether  there  is  corruption  be- 
cause of  the  drug  traffic  in  New  York 
City.  The  question  is  not  whether  we 
abhor  the  scourge  of  drugs  as  it  has 
affected  both  nations.  The  question  is 
not  the  impact  of  the  drug  traffic  on 
both  societies,  on  both  sides  of  the 
border. 

The  question  that  must  be  asked  in 
this  joint  resolution,  as  to  how  we  vote 
on  it.  is  whether  it  will  help  or  hinder 
efforts  to  cooperate,  between  ourselves 
and  Mexico,  in  eradicating  this  terri- 
ble disease  that  has  affected  both  soci- 
eties. I  can  state  that  the  answer  is 
"no." 

This  morning.  I  received  from  the 
Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agency,  the  foUowing  informa- 
tion: 

Mexico  is  conducting  an  eradication 
program  which  has  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  438  hectares  of  marijuana  and 
514  hectares  of  opiimi  poppy— and  it 
goes  on. 

Let  me  indicate.  Bdr.  President,  what 
the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Agency— a  name  that  has 
been  bandied  about  this  body— says  of 
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the  difficulties  they  are  experiencing 
inMekico: 

Decertification  would  mean  a  reduc- 
tion lA  resources  to  support  these  pro- 
grama  and  a  commensurate  reduction 
in  what  is  actually  being  destroyed. 
This  Would  in  effect  let  traffickers  cul- 
tivate] and  harvest  marijuana  and 
opiunt  with  impunity. 

It  Would  require  greater  actions  by 
U.S.  forces  at  the  border,  which  would 
escalaie  tensions  and  disrupt  the 
border  economy. 

It  would  allow  the  trafficking  groups 
to  gain  strength  and  influence.  m«.icing 
enforcement  efforts  that  much  more 
difficult  in  the  future. 

Edwin  Meese  says  that  passage  of 
this  contentious  legislation  would  un- 
dermine every  law  enforcement  activi- 
ty th«t  we  currently  have  ongoing  in 
Mexicb. 

Mr.  President.  Mexico  is  an  impor- 
tant nation.  We  have  taken  Mexico  for 
granted  so  that  we  can  address  prob- 
lems throughout  the  rest  of  the  world; 
400.001)  American  citizens  reside  in 
Mexico;  85  percent  of  the  oil  that  we 
are  presently  putting  in  our  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  comes  from  Mexico. 
Mexio^  is  our  largest  trading  partner. 

We  fcan  focus  our  interests  on  Cen- 
tral America,  and  indeed  they  are  im- 
portant. There  are  25  million  people  in 
Central  America.  80  million  people  in 
Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  today  act  in 
such  4  fashion  as  the  Mexican  people 
and  Qovemment  interpret  as  inflam- 
matory and  confrontational,  our  ef- 
forts tt>  eradicate  this  terrible  scourge, 
this  d^ease,  which  has  affected  our  so- 
ciety, [which  is  indeed  attacking  the 
very  liber  of  this  Nation,  will  be  set 
back  And  at  least  to  some  degree  de- 
feated because  of  an  imwise  action  by 
thistxidy. 

I  ur^e  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
joint  resolution  overwhelmingly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  each  side? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, pie  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na ha$  13  minutes,  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  9  minutes  and 
33  seconds. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
RhodQ  Island  proceed?  Senator 
WiLso^  was  called  to  the  telephone. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  as  we  near 
the  vote  on  this  joint  resolution  of  dis- 
approval, I  want  to  emphasize  a  few 
points  that  will  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation I  trust  by  my  colleagues.  First, 
the  action  we  take  on  this  measiu-e  is 
completely  and  purely  symbolic  be- 
cause ihe  deadline  for  its  implementa- 
tion hks  passed.  The  symbolism  if  this 
resolution  passes,  however,  will  have 
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far-reachitig  repercussions  in  Mexico 
and  on  oii^  always  sensitive  and  impor- 
tant relationship  with  our  southern 
neighbor.  Mexico  is  our  third  largest 
trading  p^ner;  we  share  a  2,000-mile 
undefended  border;  and  our  two  na- 
tions share  concern  over  issues  such  as 
the  economic  situation  and  narcotics. 
The  passage  of  this  resolution  will  stir 
Mexican  dationalism  which  thrives  on 
the  percei^tlon  that  the  United  States 
engaged  in  Mexico  bash- 
of  Mexico's  independent 
licy.  its  leadership  in  the 
process,  and  its  political 
ijrstem. 

Another  point  is  that  Mexico  is  co- 
operating In  the  narcotics  area.  We  all 
agree  she  could  do  a  lot  more  but  so 
could  everyone  of  those  nations  cov- 
ered in  the  State  Department  report. 
Sure  there  is  room  for  more  progress. 
More  opitim  poppy  was  destroyed  in 
1986  than  the  previous  year;  marijua- 
na acreage  destroyed  by  aerial  spray- 
ing was  11  percent  higher  than  in 
1985;  Mexican  Government  and  DEA 
cooperation  resulted  in  over  5  metric 
tons  of  cocaine  being  seized  in  1986;  a 
draft  text!  of  a  Mutual  Legal  Assist- 
ance Treatty  between  our  coimtries  was 
negotiated  in  1986  and  is  now  under 
review. 

We  should  do  the  things  we  can  to 
encourage  Mexico  to  continue  and 
expand  these  efforts,  not  to  dissuade 
them  thro|igh  meaningless  but  irritat- 
ing legislajtion  which  is  really  a  ges- 
ture. 

I  urge  n^  colleagues  to  support  the 
tabling  mdtion  which  I  intend  to  offer. 

Mr.  BR^LEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  deep  concerns  expressed  in 
this  debatie  about  international  drug 
trafficldngl  and  drug  abuse.  We  all 
have  much  more  to  do.  in  this  coimtry 
and  elsewjiere.  But  the  governments 
of  countries  who  are  major  drug  pro- 
ducing or  drug  transit  countries  and 
the  goverhments  of  those  who  are 
major  consumers  are  in  this  together. 
There  is  no  escaping  this  fact. 

Approaching  common  problems  in  a 
unilateral  (uid  confrontational  manner 
wUl  not  bring  the  desired  results.  It  is 
more  likeljy  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  drug  producers  and  traffickers 
than  to  enhance  cooperation  in  the 
intematioiial  war  against  narcotics, 
passing  S(!nate  Joint  Resolution  92 
will  only  dxacerbate  the  many  differ- 
ences thati  are  inherent  in  our  rela- 
tions witti  an  important  neighbor. 
Both  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
need  to  biiUd  a  stronger  partnership 
for  growtl  and  stability.  Responsible 
leaders  in  both  countries  recognize 
this  fact  ai  td  are  beginning  to  act  upon 
it. 
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Some  hi.ve  suggested  that  passing 
this  resolition  will  send  a  strong 
signal  to  ft  [exico  and  presumably,  as  a 
consequeni  e,  elicit  better  cooperation. 
I  question!  whether  this  is  the  way 


that  cooperation  is  elicited  anywhere. 
It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  have  a  broad  range  of  issues  of 
common  concern.  Improved  coopera- 
tion on  specific  issues  will  come 
through  an  improvement  in  the  over- 
all relationship.  And  improvement  in 
the  overall  relationship  will  come  with 
committed  and  sustained  effort— not 
through  hastey  and  ill-considered  cen- 
sure. 

These  resolutions  disapproving  the 
certifications  on  an  important  issue 
such  as  narcotics,  carried  out  in  this 
ad  hoc  and  hasty  manner  are  irresi>on- 
sible.  They  do  us  no  credit.  The  issue 
is  too  important  to  Im  handled  in  this 
way.  Ironically,  although  In  my  view 
these  resolutions  are  unwarranted  and 
unwise,  if  they  are  voted  down,  some 
good  may  come  of  this  exercise.  The 
Senate  may  send  a  signal  to  the  coun- 
tries concerned  that  in  fact,  we  do 
want  to  continue  to  improve  our  coop- 
eration, not  resort  to  sterile  confronta- 
tion and  mutual  recrimination. 

Finally,  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  if 
we  are  serious  about  the  war  on  drugs 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  dedicate  our- 
selves to  cooperation  with  other  coun- 
tries involved— especially  with  our 
neighbors.  Our  real  adversaries  are 
the  drug  producers  and  drug  traffick- 
ers wherever  they  may  be  operating. 

MKXICO  AMD  DRUG  CGirTROL 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
joint  resolution  is  bad  drug  control 
policy  and  bad  foreign  policy.  Its  pas- 
sage would  reject  the  President's  certi- 
fication that  Mexico  and  several  other 
nations  are  working  with  us  and  on 
their  own  to  control  drug  traffic.  It 
would  repudiate  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General,  who  has  said  that: 

The  Government  of  Mexico  is  doing  the 
best  they  can  in  drug  interdiction  efforts 
given  the  economic  conditions  under  which 
they  operate. 

It  would  undercut  our  ongoing  law 
enforcement  cooperation  with  Mexico, 
according  to  the  Justice  Department. 

Of  course.  Mexico  is  not  doing 
enough  to  eradicate  and  control  this 
insidious  problem.  Neither  is  Panama. 
Neither  is  the  Bahamas.  Neither  is  the 
United  States.  That  is  why  we  ap- 
proved the  comprehensive  drug  con- 
trol bill  under  which  these  joint  reso- 
lutions have  come  before  us.  But  in 
the  few  short  months  since  that  legis- 
lation became  law,  we  can  be  gratified 
that  some  progress  has  been  made 
even  though  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  It  would  be  wrong  to  single  out 
Mexico  as  the  only  nation  falling 
short  in  this  desperate  struggle. 

Mexico  has  recognized  the  need  for 
narcotics  control  and  has  worked 
closely  with  the  United  States  on 
mutual  efforts.  The  attorneys  general 
of  the  two  nations  have  met  repeated- 
ly in  recent  years  to  expand  coopera- 
tive endeavors. 

Mexico  has  not  just  followed  oiu- 
lead.  It  has  committed  its  own  limited 


resources  to  this  struggle.  The  Mexi- 
can Attorney  General  has  sharply  in- 
creased the  share  of  his  department's 
budget  going  for  drug  eradication  ef- 
forts in  recent  years,  from  1.6  billion 
pesos  in  1983  to  23.6  billion  pesos  last 
year. 

As  many  as  50,000  Mexican  military 
personnel  have  also  been  deployed  in 
this  war  on  drugs.  One  out  of  every 
four  members  of  their  army  worked 
full  time  last  year  on  drug  eradication 
and  interdiction  efforts.  In  addition  to 
destroying  thousands  of  hectares  of 
drug  crops,  they  confiscated  829  vehi- 
cles and  11,228  firearms  and  arrested 
3,734  Mexican  nationals  and  26  for- 
eigners involved  in  drug  trafficking. 

Mexican  drug  enforcement  person- 
nel have  given  their  lives  in  this  effort, 
though  their  sacrifices  rarely  are  no- 
ticed in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  that  I 
believe  that  Mexico  can  do  more  and 
needs  to  do  more  in  this  struggle 
against  drugs.  These  examples  are 
helpful  to  balance  the  record,  but  seri- 
ous problems  of  enforcement  remain 
to  be  addressed  by  Mexico. 

The  broader  question  before  the 
Senate  is  whether  we  should  respond 
to  this  record  by  cutting  our  foreign 
assistance  in  half  and  by  requiring  our 
representatives  on  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  to  vote  against  all  loans,  for 
whatever  purposes,  to  Mexico. 

That  would  be  a  tragically  short- 
sighted policy.  Ironically,  the  small 
foreign  assistance  program  we  have  to 
Mexico  is  almost  entirely  dedicated  to 
narcotics  control  programs.  Yet  this 
joint  resolution,  if  enacted,  would 
slash  that  funding  in  half.  This  resolu- 
tion would  also  force  the  United 
States  to  veto  the  nearly  $1  billion  in 
multilateral  development  bank  loans 
which  Mexico  needs  to  recover  from 
its  serious  economic  slump. 

Narcotics  control  is  an  important 
goal  of  our  foreign  policy,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  issue.  And  it  would  be  unf  or- 
timate  to  tie  our  entire  relationship 
with  this  important  neighbor  to  this 
one  single  issue.  The  United  States 
has  many  important  matters  to  work 
out  with  Mexico,  for  our  common  in- 
terests and  our  mutual  economic 
progress.  We  should  not  jeopardize 
those  many  efforts  by  imposing  the 
sanctions  required  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  these  reso- 
lutions. They  would  disapprove  the 
President's  certification  that  Mexico, 
Panama,  and  the  Bahamas  have  coop- 
erated with  the  United  States  in  our 
effort  to  prevent  the  production  and 
transit  of  illicit  drugs  and  the  launder- 
ing of  drug-related  money. 

Mr.  President,  the  scourge  of  drugs 
has  been  felt  in  every  community  and 
many  homes  across  the  Nation.  Every 
Senator  in  this  Chamber  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned  about    the    tragedy    of   drug 


abuse,  and  the  need  to  stop  the  flow  of 
drugs  into  this  country.  The  question 
is  whether  these  resolutions  are  the 
right  step  to  take.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  are. 

We  are  considering  a  harsh  and  pre- 
cipitous action  against  countries  that 
are  allies.  Oiir  Southern  Command  is 
in  Panama,  and  many  American  troops 
are  stationed  in  that  country.  We 
share  a  border  with  Mexico.  It  is  our 
third  largest  trading  partner.  Mexico 
is  facing  serious  domestic  problems, 
and  has  a  huge  debt.  Its  stability  is 
critical  to  our  own  national  security 
and  the  stability  of  our  hemisphere. 
Cutting  aid  to  Mexico,  penalizing  the 
country  at  this  time,  could  exacerbate 
the  internal  problems  that  Mexico 
faces,  with  potentially  severe  national 
secvuity  and  foreign  policy  conse- 
quences for  the  hemisphere. 

Active  efforts  to  reduce  drug  traf- 
ficking from  Mexico  are  underway. 
Mexico  has  cooperated  with  the 
United  States  on  our  drug  interdiction 
efforts  by  making  a  political  and  fi- 
nancial commitment  to  antinarcotics 
efforts.  The  Government  of  Mexico 
continues  to  expand  its  resource  com- 
mitment to  the  narcotics  control  pro- 
gram, with  an  increasingly  larger 
share  of  the  attorney  general's  budget. 
The  eradication  campaign  received  40 
percent  of  the  Mexican  budget  in  1983 
and  is  projected  to  received  60  percent 
in  1987. 

Mexico  has  worked  actively  to  bring 
about  greater  regional  and  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  narcotics  mat- 
ters. One  important  step  was  the  1986 
meeting  of  Western  Hemisphere  attor- 
neys general,  which  Mexico  organized 
and  hosted.  Other  steps  include  em- 
ploying airplanes  with  greater  capac- 
ity for  spraying  in  an  intensification  of 
the  campiJgn  against  opium  poppy, 
the  institution  of  a  comprehensive  re- 
porting system,  and  other  steps  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  to  combat  drtigs. 
We  are  cvurently  negotiating  further 
steps. 

There  is  evidence  that  all  three 
countries  have  made  efforts  to  cooper- 
ate with  our  country  on  eradicating 
drugs.  The  International  Narcotics 
Control  Strategy  Report  of  March 
1987,  the  report  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  based  his  three  findings, 
makes  it  clear  what  the  record  on 
these  three  countries  is. 

Active  efforts  to  ftu-ther  reduce  drug 
trafficking  from  Mexico  are  tmderway. 
This  fact,  and  our  interest  in  main- 
taining the  stability  of  neighbors  in 
our  hemisphere,  argue  for  continued 
aid  to  Mexico,  as  we  move  to  improve 
bilateral  efforts  to  reduce  drugs  from 
Mexico. 

In  reviewing  the  wisdom  of  these 
resolutions,  we  must  also  consider 
what  effect  their  passage  would  have 
on  our  efforts  to  combat  drug  traffick- 
ing throughout  the  world.  I  am  con- 
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ocnied  thmt  the  focus  on  these  three 
countries  may  send  the  wrong  message 
to  the  other  16  countries  the  President 
certified.  The  President  certified  that 
19  countries,  including  the  Bahamas, 
liezloo.  and  Panama,  have  cooperated 
fully  with  the  United  SUtes  In  stop- 
ping the  production  and  shipping  of 
drugs.  Out  of  tliose.  these  resolutions 
focus  on  only  three,  when  others,  such 
as  Pakistan,  liave  seen  opium  produc- 
tion more  than  double  in  the  last  year. 

No  liearings  were  held  to  review  the 
certification  of  all  19  countries  to  de- 
termine whether  they  were  Justified. 
I^ren  the  8P<HUors  of  those  resolutions 
admit  that  we  have  not  examined  the 
other  16  countries,  and  did  not  know  If 
the  3  were  the  best,  the  worst,  or  in 
the  middle  of  the  list.  So  I  think  that 
these  resolutions  have  not  been  care- 
fuUy  considered. 

Before  we  take  the  step  of  singling 
out  a  friend  like  Mexico,  our  third 
largest  trading  partner,  and  our  neigh- 
bor, with  whom  we  share  significant 
economic  Interests,  we  ought  to  be  cer- 
tain we  know  why  we  are  doing  it.  A 
resolution  like  this  will  only  aggravate 
and  Impair  that  relationship  without 
actually  having  any  real  impact. 

The  resolutions  would  have  no  real 
impact  because,  since  they  were  not 
considered  and  acted  upon  within  30 
days  from  the  time  the  President  sent 
up  his  certification,  they  have  no  bind- 
ing effect.  That  is.  although  they  call 
for  a  cut  of  50  percent  in  United 
States  foreign  aid  to  Mexico.  Panama. 
and  the  Bahamas,  and  require  the 
United  States  executive  directors  of 
multilateral  development  banks  to 
vote  against  loans  to  these  countries, 
they  do  not  have  the  force  of  law.  But, 
they  have  a  political  impact.  A  nega- 
tive impact  on  the  very  goals  these  res- 
olutions attempt  to  address. 

We  must  consider  whether  we  wiU 
gain  more  cooperation  in  fighting 
drugs  by  attempting  to  work  together 
and  cooperate  with  these  countries  to 
improve  their  efforts  than  we  do  by 
passing  these  resolutions.  I  believe 
passage  of  this  type  of  resolution  may 
Jeopardize  the  cooperation  already 
going  on  between  the  United  States 
and  these  other  countries,  and  the  ne- 
gotiations now  underway. 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  oppose  all 
three  of  these  resolutions. 

■BOLunoR  or  disutsoval  or  mkxicah 

CEKTinC4TIOK  OH  HABCOTICS  COHTROL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Bfr.  President.  I  am 
very  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  that  Mexico  has  not 
done  all  that  we  might  expect  a  good 
neighbor  to  do  in  the  area  of  narcotics 
controL  That  is  a  serious  problem  that 
we  cannot  and  should  not  Ignore.  How- 
ever. I  have  deeply  serious  concerns 
about  the  Joint  resolution  before  us— 
which  we  Imow  has  no  real  or  substan- 
tive effect.  The  sponsors  have  forth- 
rightly  admitted  that  the  resolution  is 
to  serve  symbolic  rather  tlian  substan- 


tive {purposes.  I  liave  very  grave  con- 
cemk  about  sending  symbolic  messages 
that,  will  serve  no  greater  purpose 
other  than  straining  sometimes  fragile 
relations.  We  should  also  recall  that 
our  bwn  Nation's  bizarre  appetite  for 
naroDtics  is  something  that  is  certainly 
not  Mexico's  responsibility. 

I  comment  on  this  issue  from  a 
slightly  different  perspective  than  do 
my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Through  my  activi- 
ties as  former  chairman  of  the  Imml- 
grat^n  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  had  extensive  discus- 
sions with  various  Mexican  officials 
and  citizens  over  the  years  and  I  have 
come  to  realize  that  our  relations  are 
indeed  multlfaceted  and  most  com- 
plex. We  have  another  dimension  with 
our  southern  nelghlx>r  now  with  the 
passage  of  the  Immigration  bill  and  we 
have  entered  into  a  new  era  of  rela- 
tionship with  the  Mexican  people  be- 
cause of  that  legislation.  The  tensions 
betvoeen  our  two  nations  might  be  a 
bit  more  evident  than  in  the  past  be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  that  bill  on  No- 
vember 6,  1986. 

It  is  very  luif  ortimate  that  there  are 
somi  Mexican  officials  who  seem  to 
feel  that  the  United  States  passed  the 
immigration  legislation  in  a  political 
climate,  and  to  some  it  is  a  just  an- 
other in  a  long  list  of  aggressive  acts 
against  Mexico.  Many  simply  do  not 
believe  that  the  United  States  would 
everjpass  such  legislation  which  would 
curtail  the  flow  of  undocumented 
workers  into  the  United  States— there- 
by ourtailing  funds  that  would  ordi- 
narily be  returned  to  their  home  com- 
munities of  Mexico.  There  is  also  real 
concern  there  about  why  the  United 
States  would  Impact  itself  by  the 
elimination  of  cheap  labor.  Some  in 
Me:dco  have  the  terribly  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  the  immigration  bill  is 
an  e^ccuse  to  begin  a  militarization  of 
our  I  borders  with  increased  law  en- 
forcement efforts.  They  are  also  ex- 
tren  ely  worried  that  the  new  law  will 
somi  how  result  in  mass  deportations 
of  'hi  exlcans  who  are  now  living  in  the 
Unit  Bd  States.  This  country  has  never 
been  involved  in  mass  deportation. 
Almi  Nst  1.7  million  persons  were  appre- 
hended last  year  and  only  23,000  of 
thofl ;  were  deported,  and  most  depart- 
ed vi  »luntarily. 

Tl  ose  of  us  who  have  been  involved 
for  many  years  In  the  legislation— 
botli  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alik(— know  that  these  fears  are  un- 
f oui  ded.  However,  our  pronounce- 
men  s  and  explanations  have  not 
seeoied  to  alleviate  Mexican  concerns. 

These  are  sensitive  times  for  United 
States-Mexican  relations.  It  is  certain- 
ly not  the  time  for  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  be  sending  symbolic  messages  to  the 
Mexican  people  and  their  government. 
This  would  be  interpreted  as  just  an- 
other one  in  the  growing  list  of  irri- 
tantf  against  Mexico.  I  certainly  do 
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not  believe  in  ignoring  the  lack  of 
progress  in  Mexico  toward  drug  eradi- 
cation and  the  elimination  of  money 
laimdering.  We  are  dealing  with  a  spe- 
cific law  I  of  the  United  States  that  re- 
quired this  certification  and  I  fully 
supported  that  law. 

But  if  We  are  going  to  take  action— 
and  we  purely  shovQd  continue  to  do 
that— it  should  be  substantive,  up 
front  aqd  directed  right  on  target 
toward  the  problem.  Blunt,  symbolic 
steps  such  as  this  fsdl  to  recognize 
fully  the  very  complicated,  fragile  and 
oftentimes  nearly  unresolvable  issues 
that  are  I  involved  in  our  very  special 
relatlonuiip  with  our  neighbor  to  the 
south.  This  Joint  resolution  is  not 
timely  npr  appropriate  and  could  be 
Indeed  misread— much  to  our  detri- 
ment. 

I  urge  I  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
opposing  tills  legislation. 

Mr.  HCLMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  and 
it  will  not  be  much. 

Let  mejus  put  this  in  perspective. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  wheth- 
er the  U.S.  Senate  is  going  to  put  up 
or  shut  up  on  this  business  of  the 
enormous  flow  of  drugs  into  the 
United  Spates. 

We  have  a  law  which  is  quite  specific 
as  to  what  we  must  do.  And  the  admin- 
istration has  another  course  in  this 
certification.  They  do  not  have  to  cer- 
tify that  Mexico,  in  tills  instance,  has 
been  fully  cooperative.  They  can  certi- 
fy, for  foreign  aid  and  other  purposes 
on  the  alternate  basis  of  our  vital  na- 
tional interests. 

But  what  this  Senator  is  saying  is  let 
us  be  honest  for  once  and  stop  all  of 
tills  chaitade. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  said  something 
about  speaking  softly  and  carrying  a 
big  sticki  If  we  fall  to  enact  this  joint 
resolutiop  or  approve  this  joint  resolu- 
tion we  i^e  going  to  be  speaking  loudly 
and  earning  a  wet  noodle.  That  Is  the 
size  of  itl 

As  far  as  this  being  purely  symbolic, 
we  will  $ee  about  that,  I  say  to  my 
dear  friend  from  Rhode  Island.  This 
Senator  has  some  ideas  about  how  we 
can  approach  that  parliamentarily. 
We  were  snookered  in  terms  of  the  30 
days.  I  acknowledge  that.  That  was 
not  my  flault.  But  there  are  still  reme- 
dies for  that,  and  I  intend  to  imple- 
ment them  if  I  possibly  can. 

Now  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  distln- 
gulshed  ^nator  from  Califomia. 

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham].  The  Senator  has  yielded  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  W|LSON.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  man- 
ager, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  at  stake  here 
is  really  very  simple.  It  is  true  that  we 
have    a    complex    of    relationships. 


points  of  contact  with  Mexico,  that 
they  are  very  important. 

As  I  said  last  night,  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  anyone  on  tills  floor  who  has 
the  personal  contact  either  with  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  or  with  Individuals 
working  in  cooperation  at  both  the 
local  and  Federal  level  to  secure  a 
better  relationslilp,  greater  commer- 
cial exchange,  greater  cultural  ex- 
change. 

But,  Mr.  President,  none  of  that 
avoids  the  fact  tliat  we  enacted  a  law 
last  year  because  the  American  people 
demanded  that  we  do  so.  They  made 
their  outrage,  their  frustration  clear 
in  every  public  opinion  survey  that  we 
saw.  They  registered  their  discontent 
with  the  failure  of  government  at  all 
levels  to  enact  protections  of  American 
youth,  to  keep  them  from  the  peril  of 
death  by  drug  overdose. 
So  we  reacted. 

Now  my  colleague  from  Washington 
last  night  expressed  some  offense  ttiat 
I  had  said  that  if  we  did  not  pass  these 
joint  resolutions,  we  would  be  guilty  of 
deceiving  the  American  people. 
Indeed,  he  said  Senators  should  take 
care  with  their  language  on  the  floor. 
Senators  should  take  even  greater 
care  with  the  language  that  they 
enact  into  law  if  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  enforcing  it,  liecause  that  is  the 
ultimate  Insult  to  the  American 
people. 

If  the  American  people,  as  they  did 
so  clearly  in  those  indications  of  their 
public  opinion  last  fall,  demand  action, 
if  we  then  enact  laws  in  response  then 
we  are  obligated  to  see  to  it  that  those 
laws  are  in  fact  enforced. 

This  law  at  the  first  test  apparently 
is  not  going  to  be  enforced.  That  is  not 
if  those  who  are  opposing  these  joint 
resolutions  have  their  way.  Whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  what  they  are 
asking,  what  they  are  urging  is  that 
we  not  enforce  the  law,  the  law  that 
we  have  just  passed  for  the  protection 
of  American  and  Mexican  youths  and 
for  the  protection,  Mr.  President,  of 
American  drug  enforcement  agents, 
those  who  like  Enrique  Camarena  are 
threatened  with  violence  and  death, 
and  what  we  have  asked  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  simply  that  decent  minimum 
that  we  could  expect  from  a  good 
neighbor. 

We  have  asked  that  crimes  of  the 
kind  that  were  perpetrated  against  En- 
rique Camarena  in  his  abduction,  tor- 
ture, and  murder  be  punished,  that 
those  guilty  be  arrested  and  prosecut- 
ed. And  that  has  not  happened.  There 
have  been  arrests  but  there  have  been 
very,  very  slow  and  as  yet  Inconclusive 
prosecutions.  There  have  been  other 
instances  of  violence  against  other 
agents. 

Since  the  death  of  Enrique  Camar- 
ena, Victor  Cortez  was  abducted  and 
would  have  met  the  same  fate  had  he 
not   been   rescued   by   officers   from 


what,  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Ju- 
dicial police  in  Guadalajara. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  turn  a  blind  eye 
to  our  obligations  under  this  legisla- 
tion, if  we  accept  this  pro  forma  certi- 
fication that  the  State  Department 
has  offered  the  President,  we  will  be 
defaulting  on  a  responsibility  of  the 
Importance  so  great  that  it  is  difficult 
to  quantify  it,  difficult  even  to  express 
it. 

So  to  those  who  would  say  we  must 
be  more  patient,  who  would  counsel  us 
to  exercise  greater  patience,  I  say  this: 
Infinite  patience  in  the  face  of  this 
conduct  is  worse  than  folly.  It  is  dere- 
liction of  our  clear  duty  to  protect  the 
American  people. 

Yes,  we  must  do  more  to  curb 
demand.  Yes,  we  need  to  clean  up  our 
own  act.  We  are  not  without  sin.  We 
are  late  in  fasliioning  what  has  been 
called  the  war  against  drugs  without 
adequate  resources.  That  will  be  lip- 
service.  It  will  be  hollow  indeed. 

None  of  that.  Mr.  President,  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  to  the  fact  that  the 
law  requires  certification  of  the  con- 
duct of  not  just  tills  Government  but 
several  others.  We  have  not  singled 
out  Mexico.  But  we  have  in  fact  from 
the  State  Department's  own  report, 
clear,  unambiguous  evidence  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  Mexican  Government. 

President  de  la  Madrid  has  personal- 
ly refused  to  grant  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice overflight  in  hot  pursuit  of  aerial 
drug  smugglers. 

The  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Com- 
missioner von  Raab,  has  acknowledged 
that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  co- 
operation, that  if  anything  the  situa- 
tion has  grown  worse  since  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

The  Customs  Service  has  obtained 
statements  from  informants  docu- 
menting drug-related  corruption 
within  the  Federal  judicial  police.  It  is 
that  corruption  that  we  cannot  Ignore 
nor  turn  a  blind  eye  to.  It  would  be 
false  to  the  widow  of  Enrique  Camar- 
ena; worse,  false  to  his  children  and  to 
the  other  children  of  this  Nation  who 
remain  potential  victims  of  this  supply 
of  drugs  that  we  are  trying  desperate- 
ly to  interdict. 

Yes.  let  us  curb  the  demand  by  edu- 
cation in  every  way  that  we  can.  but 
part  of  saying  no  to  drugs.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  prevent  them  from  entering 
the  country.  That  is  why  we  have 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
agents.  At  the  very  least  we  need  to 
offer  them  protection. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  turn  a  blind 
eye.  That  would  be  a  dereliction  of 
duty. 
How  much  time  have  I  remaining, 

Mr.  President?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  ills  6  minutes. 

There  are  4  minutes  and  38  seconds 
remainhig  to  the  Senator  from  North 


Carolina;  6  minutes  and  3  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

[Mr.  LnoARl.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  yield- 
ed 3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  today  is  not 
Mexico  nor  is  it  the  lack  of  will  to  en- 
force drug  acts.  The  issue  is  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  92,  by  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na has  sought  to  disapprove  certifica- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  several  countries,  Mexico 
included,  are  cooperating  fully  In  com- 
bating international  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  despite  a  good  bit  of 
State  Department  bashing  that  has 
occurred  already  in  this  debate,  the 
fact  is  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Ronald  Reagan,  on 
White  House  stationery,  certified  that 
Mexico  Is  fully  complying.  Further- 
more, the  President  based  his  state- 
ment on  a  strategy  that  I  introduced 
into  the  Record  last  evening  that  went 
into  some  detail  about  the  extent  of 
the  problems  with  drugs  in  Mexico. 
They  are  profound.  They  are  difficult. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  simply  cite 
for  the  record  that  Mexico  has  already 
lost  400  drug  enforcement  officials  of 
its  own  in  attempting  to  fight  this 
grievous  evil. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is  not 
whether  there  are  drugs  in  Mexico  or 
difficulties  in  Mexico  or  even  difficul- 
ties in  cooperation.  The  fact  is  that 
those  of  us  who  take  the  law  serious- 
ly—and I  do— would  resent  the  Idea 
that  there  Is  any  attempt  to  mitigate 
enforcement  of  that  law. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  pursued  that 
vigorously.  He  has  moved  from  Octo- 
ber onward  with  a  strategy  that  is  de- 
tailed with  the  Government  of 
Mexico.  It  is  extensive  with  aircraft, 
with  agents,  with  all  sorts  of  ways  In 
which  we  are  interdicting  supplies  in 
an  effort  to  dry  up  demand.  It  Is  a 
good  plan.  And  the  President  has  cer- 
tified that  Mexico  is  fully  complying. 

Now  the  joint  resolution  on  which 
we  are  going  to  vote  takes  the  position 
that  the  President  is  wrong;  that  he  Is 
completely  wrong  and  now,  with  supe- 
rior wisdom,  we  have  judged  that  he  is 
not  enforcing  the  law,  that  he  has 
missed  the  boat  altogether  In  certify- 
ing Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  correct  in  ills  certifi- 
cation based  on  the  facts,  not  the  prej- 
udices of  bashing  Mexico,  bashing  the 
State  Department,  or  getting  in  a  few 
licks  with  regard  to  various  objections 
that  we  may  all  have  in  this  debate. 
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Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  grievous 
error  with  regard  to  our  relations  with 
Mexico  to  KMtBS  this  Joint  resolution.  It 
ought  to  be  defeated.  It  should  be  de- 
feated soundly. 

What  started  out  in  this  debate  as  a 
hashing  of  Mexico,  but  we  ought  to 
turn  it  into  an  understanding  of  coop- 
eration between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  and  recognize  the  fact 
that  a  great  deal  is  at  stake,  and  that  a 
lemon  has  been  turned  into  lemonade 
if  we  defeat  this  Joint  resolution. 

The  PRKBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  KntRY.  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  shall  have  30  seconds 
at  the  end. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  yielded  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

I  have  listened  with  care,  as  I  think 
all  have,  to  the  arguments  in  this 
debate.  We  have  heard  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona, 
from  the  former  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  others 
about  how  this  would  send  a  bad  mes- 
sage to  Mexico.  Over  the  last  months, 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  this 
country  about  rule  of  law,  about  not 
being  a  government  of  individuals  or 
men.  but  about  rule  of  law  and  its 
meaning. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  law 
and  we  sent  a  message  last  year.  In 
1986.  in  a  frenzy  of  congressional  ac- 
tivity. Senators  and  Congressmen  scur- 
ried around  Washington  and  sent  a 
message  to  countries  that  are  responsi- 
ble for  engaging  in  criminal  activity 
against  the  United  States.  And  that 
message  vras:  "If  you  don't  fuUy  coop- 
erate—fully cooperate— we  are  going 
to  restrict  aid  to  your  countries."  Now, 
that  was  the  message  and  that  is  the 
single  message  that  we  should  be  con- 
cerned with  here  in  the  Senate  today. 

Now  I  am  amazed  at  the  way  in 
which  we  are  ducking  and  Ixjbbing  and 
weaving  and  struggling  to  find  a  way 
to  say  that  the  law  we  passed  and  the 
words  that  it  means  do  not  mean  what 
we  say  it  does  and  what  the  law  was 
supposed  to  mean.  I  went  back  to  the 
dictionary.  The  dictionary  says  very 
clearly  what  "cooperate"  means.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  to  struggle  with 
that. 

But  "fully"— "fully"  is  the  word. 
And  "fully"  says: 

To  a  full  degree;  completely;  entirely;  to 
the  full;  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Now  we  said  to  these  countries: 
We  are  tired  of  a  diplomatic  game.  We  are 
tired  of  you  declaring  that  you  are  against 
drugs,  but  being  willing  to  overlook  the  cor- 
ruption. We  are  tired  of  the  pretense  that 
you  are  going  to  prosecute,  but  nobody  is 
convicted.  We  are  tired  of  you  telling  us 
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message  that  we  ought  to  t)e 
sending  to  all  of  these  nations  is: 

Enough  is  enough.  We  are  tired  of  having 
to  stmggle  in  this  country  with  drug  abuse, 
of  the  deaths  in  our  cities,  of  the  destruc- 
tion ib  our  communities  and  our  schools. 

Anp  I  believe  that  if  you  talk  to  any 
law  ^orcement  official,  they  will  tell 
you  [that  there  is  more  coming  in 
toda^  than  there  was  before.  There  is 
more  production  in  Mexico  than  there 
was  before.  Drug  agents  can  be  mur- 
dered and  they  do  not  do  anything 
about  it.  And  we  are  supposed  to  pre- 
tend that  it  is  OK  to  certify  them  as 
fully  cooperating?  Well,  I  think  we 
make  a  farce  of  our  own  laws  and  we 
made  a  farce  of  this  process,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  message  that  we  ought  to  be 
sendfig  is  the  message  that  we  wrote 
into  law  last  year  and  that  law  says: 

If,  during  the  previous  year,  the  country 
has  c<k>perated  fully  with  the  United  SUtes 
or  ha4  taken  adequate  steps  on  its  own. 

We  laid  out  very  specifically  those 
considerations  that  the  President 
could  take  into  account  in  determining 
whether  or  not,  they  were  cooperat- 
ing, including  the  arrest  and  prosecu- 
tion of  violators  involved  in  the  traf- 
ficking. Including  the  law  enforcement 
steps  necessary  to  eliminate  the  laun- 
dering in  this  country  of  drug-related 
money,  including  the  maximum  reduc- 
tions in  illicit  drug  production. 

Mr.  President,  the  drug  and  customs 
report,  itself,  of  our  own  Government 
tells  ts  that  the  drug  flow  is  up.  I  urge 
my  cdlleagues  to  vote  in  a  manner  that 
sends  the  appropriate  message  here, 
which  is:  Elnough.  We  are  fed  up.  We 
are  tked  and  we  demand  accountabil- 
ity.   1 

Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  yield- 
ed the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut.   I 

Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatjor  from  Rhode  Island  has  2  min- 
utes and  34  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  and  34 
seconps. 

Mr.;  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  listen  carefully  to 
the  words  of  our  colleagues  from  Indi- 
ana ahd  Arizona  who  have  spoken  this 
morning  about  this  Joint  resolution 
and  the  implications  of  it. 

Four  hundred  Mexican  police  and 
seciulty  officers  have  lost  their  lives  in 
this  tight,  lost  their  lives  trying  to 
reduce  and  cut  off  the  supply  of  nar- 
cotics, and  drugs  produced  in  that 
country.  That  is  an  effort.  That  is  a 
seriotis  effort. 
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To  suggest  somehow  that  they  are 
not  coop<>rating  or  trying  is  ludicrous. 
They  are 

How  w^uld  we  react  if  the  Mexican 
Congressl  were  debating  a  resolution  to 
cut  off  tne  oil  supply  to  this  country 
because  this  year  we  are  going  to  cut 
$900  million  in  our  drug  effort  in  this 
country?!  That  cut  is  part  of  the 
budget,  ^ow  would  we  react  in  that 
kind  of  a  tsituation? 

We  seem  to  think,  somehow,  that 
Mexicans  are  less  patriotic,  are  less  na- 
tionalistic, and  less  concerned  about 
their  cou  itry.  We  have  an  awful  lot  at 
stake  her  i  with  a  neighbor  with  whom 
we  sharo  much  in  common,  have 
strong  tie  s  and  strong  cooperation. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  today  would 
recognize  there  is  far  more  involved 
here  thai  just  a  joint  resolution  to 
condemn  Mexico.  They  are  going  to 
react  to  this.  They  are  going  to  react 
in  a  way  that  is  not  going  to  be  helpful 
to  this  contry  and  helpful  in  our  fight 
against  drug  interdiction. 

We  are  not  doing  enough  here  in 
many  areas.  And  yet  we  would  react 
very  strongly  by  passing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  ccmdemn,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  havi  lost,  as  I  said  earlier,  some 
400  people  in  that  particular  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  further  point 
out  thatmy  colleagues  are  just  not  ac- 
curate. The  authors  of  this  legislation 
who  prowded  for  these  joint  resolu- 
tions have  said  "fully  cooperate"  does 
not  mean!  100  percent.  We  do  not  have 
joint  res<^lutions  today  before  us  on 
Colombia,  Bolivia,  Jamaica,  Paraguay, 
Paltistan,  Morocco.  Does  it  mean  that 
those  countries  are  doing  everything? 
What  we  are  suggesting  is  they  are. 

We  havfe  picked  out  three  countries, 
and  my  colleagues  say  that  these  are 
the  only!  countries  for  which  such 
Joint  resolutions  are  appropiate.  We 
had  no  hearings  on  these  matters 
whatsoever  to  determine  fully  and  ac- 
e  facts  on  the  countries  the 
certified.  We  picked  out 
ama,  and  the  Bahamas 
implication,  what  we  are 
'olombia  is  doing  everything 
is  doing  everything  it 
ay  is  doing  everything  it 
me  knows  that,  but  that  is 
doing.  The  approach  is 
ust  and  the  consequence  of 
ted.  We  dicided  to  bash 
let  Paraguay  go  free, 
ident,  I  strongly  urge  that 
hese  joint  resolutions. 
ESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
im  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HEtMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Newlfork. 

The  PI;ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fiom  New  York  is  recognized 
for  31  sect  nds. 

Mr.  D'A  !*IATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  suppor ,  the  Joint  resolution  of  dis- 
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approval  of  the  certification  of 
Mexico. 

There  is  one  question  before  us:  Has 
Mexico  "fully  cooperated  or  taken  ade- 
quate steps  on  its  own"  to  combat 
drug  trafficking? 

How  can  we  answer  that  question 
with  other  than  a  resounding,  no? 
How  can  we  unanimously  pass  a  law  at 
election  time,  refuse  to  enforce  it  5 
months  later,  and  not  be  guilty  of  hy- 
pocrisy? 

What  will  the  other  countries  think 
if  we  approve  of  Mexico's  perform- 
ance? 

If  Mexico  has  "cooperated  fully  or 
taken  adequate  steps  on  its  own."  then 
these  words  have  no  meaning. 

In  1986.  Mexico  seized  only  0.01 
metric  tons  of  heroin.  Is  that  full  co- 
operation? 

In  1981,  Mexico  produced  16  metric 
tons  of  opium.  Five  years  later,  in 
1986,  it  produced  nearly  twice  as 
much:  30  metric  tons.  Is  that  full  coop- 
eration? 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  specific 
pages  in  the  State  Department's  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control  Strategy 
Report: 

Page  154:  "While  existing  laws  are  ade- 
quate, Mexican  enforcement,  conviction, 
and  sentencing  is  less  than  adequate  and.  in 
many  cases,  nonexistent." 

Is  that  full  cooperation? 

The  DEA  trained  no  Government  of 
Mexico  law  enforcement  personnel  in 
Mexico  during  1986. 

A  mutual  legal  assistance  treaty  ne- 
gotiated in  1986  is  still  under  Mexican 
review,  but  has  not  yet  been  approved 
by  the  Mexicans. 

The  United  States  remains  friistrat- 
ed  by  the  lack  of  convictions  in  the  Ca- 
marena  investigation. 

Page  356:  "Little  has  been  done  to  halt 
money  laundering  up  to  now." 

SERIOUS  PROBLKMS  WITH  THE  CERTIFICATION 
PROCESS 

On  March  26,  members  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  joined 
me  in  asking  the  Department  of  State 
to  explain  how  they  decided  to  certify 
Mexico  and  the  other  drug-producing 
countries. 

This  is  what  we  were  told. 

The  State  Department  sent  instruc- 
tions to  U.S.  Embassies  and  agencies 
by  cable  in  October  and  January. 
These  cables  asked  for  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  complete  "The  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  Strategy 
Report." 

Weekly  meetings  were  held  in  Janu- 
ary. The  agencies  were  given  a  dead- 
line of  February  19  to  state  their  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  certification. 

Note:  The  Bureau  of  International 
Narcotics  Matters  [INM]  did  not 
retain  all  the  individual  responses 
from  the  agencies.  Why  not?  What  did 
those  messages  say? 

On  February  26,  Assistant  Secretary 
Ann  Wrobleski  submitted  her  recom- 


mendations to  the  National  Drug  En- 
forcement Policy  Board. 

The  White  House  received  these  rec- 
ommendations on  Friday,  February  27, 
at  6:08  p.m.— only  1  day  before  the 
President  signed  the  certification  we 
are  considering  today.  How  much  dis- 
cussion could  there  have  been  at  the 
White  House  over  these  recommenda- 
tions? 

The  State  Department  does  not  say. 
In  fact,  it  does  not  know  whether 
Chief  of  Staff  Regan  saw  the  docu- 
ment, l>ecause  that  was  the  weekend 
he  resigned.  The  new  Chief  of  Staff, 
Howard  Baker,  took  office  on  Monday. 
The  State  Department  admits  it  did 
not  retain  all  the  phone  messages, 
draft  copies,  and  so  forth,  that  were 
generated  during  this  process. 

It  says,  the  "presiunption"  is  that 
the  agencies  approved  these  certifica- 
tions. That  is  guesswork,  and  we  must 
not  approve  certifications  based  on 
presimiptions  and  guesswork. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  believe 
that  we  must  disapprove  the  certifica- 
tion of  Mexico  as  a  cooperative  drug- 
producing  and  drug-transit  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  we  have  a 
question  not  of  whether  we  are  going 
to  offend  the  Mexican  Government 
and  their  sensitivities.  They  have  a 
group  of  robber  barons  down  there 
second  to  none.  They  beat,  they  steal, 
they  kiU. 

The  question  is.  Do  we  have  political 
integrity?  Five  months  ago,  before  an 
election,  we  unanimously  passed  this 
resolution.  We  said  cut  off  aid  to  coun- 
tries that  do  not  cooperate.  The  elec- 
tion is  over  and  we  have  forgotten. 

What  will  other  countries  think 
about  this?  It  is  political  hypocrisy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  requested  on  the 

joint  resolution?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move,  all 
time    having    been    yielded    back,    to 
table  the  Joint  resolution. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  by 
previous  order.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  joint  resolution.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 


MENici],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garh],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Hbcht],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  THURMOiro],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [VLr. 
Weickes],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thxtrmond],  would  vote 
nay. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDENl,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inoute],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Dixon)  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49. 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  62  Leg.] 
YEAS— 49 


Adams 

Evans 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Olenn 

Packwood 

Binffaman 

Gore 

PeU 

Bond 

Harkin 

Pryor 

Boren 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Bowhwttt 

HatfiPhl 

Held 

Bradley 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Kasaebaum 

Rodman 

Burdick 

Lautenberg 

Sanlord 

Chafee 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Levin 

Simpeon 

Conrad 

Lugar 

Stafford 

Cranston 

McCain 

Stennls 

Danforth 

McConnell 

Stevens 

Daschle 

Melcher 

Wlrth 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Durenberger 

MltcheU 
NAYS-38 

Armstrong 

Gramm 

Prealer 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Proxmtre 

Breaux 

Heflln 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Helms 

Saiser 

O'Amato 

Hollings 

Shelby 

DeConcinl 

Karnes 

Specter 

Dixon 

Kasten 

Dole 

Kerry 

Trlble 

Exon 

Mikulskl 

Wallop 

Ford 

Murkowski 

Warner 

Fowler 

Nickles 

Wilson 

Graham 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-13 

Biden 

Inouye 

Simon 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Domenlci 

Kennedy 

Weicker 

Garn 

Matsunaga 

Hecht 

McClure 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  92  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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DISAPPROVAL  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
CERTIFICATION— PANAMA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  pxevlouB  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  mooeed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  ReaolutioD  91,  which  the 
derk  wfll  state  by  title. 

The  iMditant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Bmmtt  yOat  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  91) 
diMpptOTlns  the  certtflcatkm  by  tbs  Pr»i- 
dmt  under  aeetton  4Sl(h>  of  the  Foreign  As- 
diUiieeAetof  IMl. 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution  which  had  been 
repented  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 
Tbat  the  Concreai  bereby  diaapproves  of 
the  detennlnatton  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  Panama  as  omtalned  in  the  certifi- 
cation requbed  by  section  481(h)  of  the  For- 
eign Awirtinre  Act  of  IMl,  received  by  the 
Oongreas  on  Muctx  2. 1987;  unless  the  Presi- 
dent (1)  fonnally  ix>tlfies  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  in  writing. 
within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  rcaolution  into  law,  that  he  will 
reexamine  the  certification  of  Inarch  2, 
1967,  with  respect  to  Panama;  and  (2)  shall 
provide  such  committees  in  writing  within 
ninety  days  f(dlowlng  such  notification  with 
the  detailed  results  of  the  reexamination, 
indudfaig  (a)  the  deflnlUon  of  the  term  "fuU 
coopenUion"  as  contained  In  Public  Law  99- 
870:  (b)  any  nondnig  intenUctitm  and  eradi- 
catkm  matteiB  which  be  took  into  consider- 
ation in  maklns  the  certification  with  re- 
spect to  Panama  on  March  2. 1987;  and  (c)  a 
detailed  deacripUon  of  the  programs  which 
the  Qovemment  of  Panama  has  undertaken 
or  wHl  undertake  within  the  next  sixty  days 
in  order  to  correct  any  deficiencies  in  its 
drug  taitenUctlon  and  eradication  efforts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
for  debate  on  this  Joint  resolution  is 
limited  to  32  minut^  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled. 

The  Chair  announces  that  the  stat- 
ute under  which  this  Joint  resolution 
is  being  considered  prohibits  amend- 
ments; therefore,  the  amendment  re- 
ported by  the  committee  is  out  of 
order  and  that  amendment  falls. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  ICaine. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  Inquire  of  the  managers  of  the  bill  if 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  agree- 
ing that  the  third  vote  will  occur 
withln  60  minutes  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  vote?  That  is  so  there 
would  be  an  agreement  on  the  third 
vote  as  well  as  on  the  first  and  second 
votes. 

Mr.  PELL.  If  that  meets  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  majority  leader,  I 
would  be  delighted,  but  I  am  not  au- 
thorized to  speak,  for  him. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  agree? 


M4.  HKTiMS.  Obviously,  Mr.  Presi- 
denti  I  am  in  the  same  position.  The 
mindrity  leader  Is  on  the  floor. 

Mc.  MITCHELL.  If  I  may  address 
the  minority  leader  and.  through  the 
manager,  the  majority  leader. 

We  have  had  the  worst  flooding  in 
Maiqe  in  120  years,  and  Mrs.  Dole, 
Sensjtor  Cohkh,  and  I  are  leaving  for 
Maine  shortly  after  noon.  It  would  be 
veryjhclpful  to  us  if  we  could  have  the 
third  vote  at  noon  or  shortly  thereaf- 
ter. 1 

Mr.  HKT.MS.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  cleared  that.  I  thor- 
ough Ly  agree.  I  want  the  Senators  to 
get  t  >  Maine. 

Th^  minority  leader  has  cleared 
that,  and  I  thoroughly  agree.  We  want 
you  to  get  to  Maine. 

LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
»r  yield? 
PELL.  I  yield. 
LEAHY.  I  Just  notified  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  that  if  we  could  reconvene 
in  S-146,  we  are  going  to  be  presenting 
Mrs.  Zorinsky  with  some  resolutions 
from!  our  committee.  I  see  a  number  of 
members  of  the  committee  here,  and  if 
they  will  join  me,  it  will  take  just  a 
few  iiilnutes. 

Mr;  PELL.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
majority  leader  enters  the  chamber, 
we  wul  resume  the  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr,  President,  we  are  now  consider- 
ing t^ie  Joint  resolution  of  disapproval 
onPtnama. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Blr.  President,  may 
we  Have  conditions  under  which  the 
speaiter  can  be  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  correct. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Bdri  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
MissiBsippi,  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  what  I  said 
yesterday  with  regard  to  all  of  the 
joint]  resolutions  as  we  began  the 
debaie. 

I  o  irtainly  understand  what  bothers 
th06<  Senators  who  believe  tliat 
Panama  has  not  "cooperated  fully" 
with  the  United  States  in  the  narcotics 
area.  We  Imow  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems there.  I  have  reservations,  howev- 
er, about  selecting  out  specific  coun- 
tries If  or  sanction  because  other  coun- 
tries jcould  surely  be  added  to  the  list 
if  closer  reading  was  given  to  the  State 
Depsptment  report. 

PYitthermore,  there  are  serious  for- 
eign policy  implications  in  this  and  the 
othet  joint  resolutions.  The  message 
has  Already  been  sent.  We  should  not 
risk  damaging  our  important  relation- 
ship with  Panama,  and  that  includes 
working  with  them  to  expand  their  an- 
tinari»>tics  effort,  by  passing  this  sym- 
bolic {legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  Joint  resolution  by  supporting  the 
tabliig  motion  which  I  will  offer. 
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The  PRESIDING 
yields  tin  e? 

Mr.  HIliMS.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

The  P  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  1  rom  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  B'J'RD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguii  hed  Senator  yield  for  1 
minute? 

Bfr.  HE  LMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
agreeable  to  the  managers  and  to  the 
other  Senators  who  are  most  closely 
hivolved  In  this  subject  matter  if  we 
set  a  vot4  on  the  third  Joint  resolution 
>n? 
LRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ible  to  trying  to  move  the 
long  and  would  agree  to  a 
iment  that  said  we  would 
third  vote  1  hour  after  the 
close  of  ^e  preceding  vote.  I  am  hesi- 
tant to  agree  to  a  specific  time,  be- 
cause if  the  preceding  vote  is  longer  or 
if  debatf  has  gone  over,  it  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  time. 

In  discussions  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  that  was  agreeable  to  him.  I 
think,  and  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
guarantee  that  it  will  be  as  close  to 
noon  as  nossible. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  must  say  that  I  am 
particularly  impelled  to  try  to  get  such 
an  agreement,  out  of  my  concern  for 
the  two  Senators  from  Maine.  They 
have  to  go  to  Maine,  to  their  home 
State,  today  because  of  an  act  of  God, 
over  whidh  none  of  us  could  have  any 
control.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
would  hope  strongly  that  we  could 
reach  the  third  vote  by  noon,  and  then 
we  could  say  to  all  Senators  that  there 
would  belno  more  roUcall  votes  today. 

Mr.  MltrCEmrJi.  in  order  to  accom- 
modate ihe  Senator,  who  has  been 
willing  toi  cooperate,  I  suggest  that  we 
have  a  vote  at  12:10,  and  we  will  vote 
and  leav4  and  hopefully  the  plane  will 
wait  for  us. 

Mr.  KlilRY.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  a 
situation  'of  "hopefully."  Ten  minutes 
h  the  struggle,  if  it  is  hope- 
plane  will  wait. 

jL.   12:10  will  be  all 

.  Make  it  no  later  than 

The  Republican  leader 
indicated 'a  moment  ago  that  it  would 
be  agreeable. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thati  the  vote  on  the  third  joint 
resolution  which  will  be  voted  on 
today.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  90. 
occur  no  later  than  the  hour  of  12:10 
p.m.  today,  that  paragraph  4  of  rule  12 
be  waived,  and  that  no  quorum  call  be 
in  order  mior  to  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obJ(  tction? 

Mr.  DGDD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BY  EID.  I  make  that  on  or  in  re- 
lation to  he  Joint  resolution. 
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Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  tell  us  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  any  other  votes  on 
these  matters  today,  related  to  these 
particular  Joint  resolutions. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  not  sure  I  imder- 
stood  the  question,  but  once  this  vote 
occius.  disposing  of  the  third  Joint  res- 
olution, there  will  be  no  more  rollcall 
votes  today. 

It  was  my  understanding  yesterday 
that  if  a  tabling  motion  is  made  and 
that  fails,  there  wiU  be  no  vote  on  the 
resolution. 
Is  that  still  the  understanding? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  hope  so,  but  I  under- 
stood that  there  might  be  a  Joint  rrao- 
lution  offered. 

B4r.  HETiMS.  Not  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 

to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 

third  joint  resolution  at  this  time. 

Mi.  pell.  On  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  BYRD.  On  or  in  relation  to  the 

Joint  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  I  apologize  for  taking 
this  time.  Will  it  be  agreeable  that  the 

time  be  equally  divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.   WTJTT.MR    Mr.   President.   I   do 
need  to  know  what  time  remains  and 

how  it  is  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
rollcall  vote  will  take  place  at  11 
o'clock. 

Mr.  TTKTiMS.  I  want  to  know  the 
time  remaining  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  14 
minutes  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  10  minutes. 
Mr.  HEX  .MS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HET.MS.  Mr.  President,  I  ordi- 
narily do  not  serve  as  a  promoter  of 
magazine  subscriptions,  and  maybe  I 
am  not  even  doing  that  when  I  refer  to 
the  January  issue  of  Reader's  Digest, 
on  page  136.  I  hope  that  every  Sena- 
tor, after  he  has  voted— correctly  or 
incorrectly— on  the  pending  joint  reso- 
lution. wlU  read  about  Mr.  Noriega. 

The  tlUe  of  this  article  is  "Will  This 
Man  Control  the  Panama  Canal?"  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HKT.MS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
enlightening  article,  and  it  tells  what 
we  are  doing  when  we  act  as  a  bunch 
of  wimps  in  the  Senate  and  refuse  to 
stand  up  for  the  law  that  we  voted  for 
unanimously  last  year. 

I  would  hate  to  be  running  for  re- 
election and  having  voted  to  table  the 
previous  joint  resolution,  because  it 
puts  the  Senators  who  voted  to  table 
in  the  position  of  sajring,  "I  will  blus- 
ter about  the  drug  problem,  but  I 
won't  do  anything  about  it."  That  is 
what  it  amounts  to. 

Furthermore,  the  law  specifically  re- 
quires that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  certify  that  the  coun- 
tries involved  in  whatever  resolution 
happens  to  be  l>efore  us— and  this  one 
happens  to  be  Panama— has  "cooper- 
ated fully"  during  the  past  year.  If 
anybody  believes  that  Panama  has 
"cooperated  fully"  during  the  past 
year,  I  want  to  take  them  out  to  Sena- 
tor D'Amato's  State  and  sell  them  a 
little  interest  in  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Furthermore,  even  casual  observers 
know  that  the  Panama  Defense  Forces 
[PDF]  control  the  levers  of  power  in 
Panama.  Dozens  of  press  accounts 
over  the  past  year  have  pointed  out 
the  role  of  the  PDF  and  General  No- 
riega in  drug  trafficking,  in  money 
laundering,  and  all  the  rest  of  it;  and 
it  is  pouring  into  the  United  States, 
corrupting  our  society.  If  we  do  not 
start  doing  something  beyond  talking, 
it  is  going  to  bring  down  this  society. 
Panama,  as  well  as  Mexico  and  the  Ba- 
hamas, is  a  major  transshipment  point 
for  cocaine  from  South  America  into 
the  United  States. 

While  we  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, let  me  just  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  are  more  than  125 
banks  in  Panama  with  more  than  $30 
billion— that  is  not  million,  billion— in 
deposits.  It  is  a  situation  made  to 
order  for  criminals  with  large  amounts 
of  American  cash  from  drug  traffick- 
ing to  launder. 

The  Panamanian  banking  system  is 
high  on  secrecy— they  will  not  give  us 
any  information— and  low  on  accoiuit- 
abillty,  and  yet  the  State  Department 
sent  to  this  Senate,  by  way  of  a  rou- 
tine detour  at  the  White  House,  certi- 
fication that  Panama  has  "cooperated 
fully"  with  our  antidrug  efforts. 

In  the  first  place,  that  is  a  falsehood. 
This  Senator  Is  not  going  to  vote  in 
favor  of  a  certification  that  is  a  false- 
hood. 

Bank  secrecy  laws  in  Panama  pro- 
tect criminals  against  disclosure.  Both 
the  Customs  Service  and  the  DEA  con- 
firm that  the  problem  of  drug  money 
being  laundered  in  Panama  is  increas- 
ing and  not  decreasing. 

As  an  indication  of  the  vast  amount 
of     drug     money     flowing     through 


Panama,  it's  been  reported  that  the 
National  Bank  of  Panama  transferred 
over  $1.5  billion  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  in  Miami  last  year.  Some 
estimates  conclude  that  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  these  dollars  were  from  il- 
licit narcotics  trafficking  and  had  been 
laimdered  through  Panama. 

Senators  should  know  that  Panama 
last  year  broke  off  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  over  a  Mutual  Legal 
Assistance  Treaty  which  is  essential  to 
crack  down  on  money  laundering.  The 
State  Department  points  to  the 
Panama  drug  legislation  passed  on  De- 
cember 30  of  last  year  as  cooperation 
and  soft-pedal  the  lack  of  progress  on 
the  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty. 

The  certification  process  means  full 
cooperation  over  the  preceding  12- 
month  period  not  potential  coopera- 
tion over  the  coming  year.  The  process 
is  retrospective  not  prospective.  A  law 
passed  in  Panama  one  day  before  the 
end  of  last  year  can  hardly  be  taken  as 
an  example  of  fiill  cooperation  and  we 
win  have  to  carefully  examine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  new  law  over  the 
course  of  this  year  in  order  to  make  a 
determination  as  to  its  value  in  en- 
forcement. 

There  are  any  number  of  glaring 
cases  which  reflect  corruption  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment and  involvement  in  drug  traf- 
ficking. Last  year,  one  of  Goieral  No- 
riega's personal  pilots  was  killed  alleg- 
edly over  a  drug  deal  gone  sour.  Two 
more  of  his  personal  pilots  are  cur- 
rently in  U.S.  jails  serving  time  for  in- 
volvement in  drug  trafficking. 

The  former  Secretary-General  of 
the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces,  CoL 
Julian  Melo,  who  has  been  one  of  Gen- 
eral Noriega's  closest  advisers,  was 
caught  smuggling  large  quantities  of 
ethyl  ether  into  Panama  and  from 
there  into  Colombia.  This  chemical  is 
used  in  the  production  of  cocaine  and 
is  considered  an  important  indicator  in 
cocaine  investigations.  Colonel  Melo 
was  discharged  from  the  Panama  De- 
fense Forces  [PDF],  but  he  was  never 
prosecuted  for  his  involvement  in 
smuggling  this  chemical  which  is  so 
critical  to  cocaine  manufacturing.  He 
lives  openly  in  comfortable  retirement 
in  Panama.  In  addition  to  his  smug- 
gling operations,  the  Customs  Service 
has  confirmed  that  he  received  over  $2 
million  for  protection  of  illegal  narcot- 
ics operations  in  Panama  and  was 
never  tried  for  this. 

The  veterinarian  who  takes  care  of 
the  President  of  Panama's  horses,  Se- 
bastian Gonzalez,  is  wanted  in  Costa 
Rica  where  there  is  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest  for  narcotics  trafficking.  He 
lives  openly  in  Panama  and  has  avoid- 
ed prosecution.  It  is  obvious  that 
Panama  is  officially  protecting  drug 
traffickers. 

The  former  Vice  Minister  for  Health 
of  Panama.  Dr.  Hugo  Spadafora.  was 
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lirutaUy  murdered  in  1985  In  Panama, 
allegedly  by  monben  of  the  Panama 
Defense  Foroea.  Former  National  Se- 
curity Council  adviser,  Norman  Bailey, 
who  has  teatlfled  bef<»e  the  Foreign 
Relations  CtHnmlttee,  has  stated  that 
there  is  evldeDce  that  Spadafora's 
murder  was  arranged  at  a  meeting  in 
Peru  attended  by  top  international 
drug  traffickers  and  General  Noriega. 
He  was  murdered  and  beheaded  a 
month  later.  Dr.  Spadafora  had  been 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  awaken  the 
Panamanian  people  about  official  cor- 
ruption in  drug  trafficking.  He  had 
publicly  accused  General  Noriega  of 
bdng  directly  involved  in  profiting 
from  drug  traffickiiig.  The  case  about 
Dr.  S^Mdaf  ora's  murder  was  closed  last 
year  with  no  credible  investigation  or 
proeecuticm. 

Just  2  weeks  ago.  the  New  York 
Times  published  a  major  article  by  Its 
correspondent  Alan  Riding  concerning 
the  cocaine  billionaires  of  Colombia. 
In  the  article.  Riding  points  out  that 
the  top  Colombian  drug  Mafia  mem- 
bers meet  clandestinely  in  Panama. 
This  could  only  occur  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Defense  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  this  Senator  that  Panama 
has  not  "cooperated  fuUy"  in  the  fight 
on  drugs— in  fact,  they  have  hardly  co- 
operated at  an.  We  can  no  longer 
defend  the  Panamanian  regime  under 
General  Noriega. 

I  invite  any  Senator  to  read  the  law 
that  we  passed  last  year.  It  does  not 
leave  any  loopholes  for  us  to  slide  off 
and  compromise  and  turn  the  other 
way. 

It  sajrs  that  the  country,  in  this  case 
Panama,  must  be  certified  to  have  "co- 
operated fully"  in  stopping  drug  traf- 
fi^ing,  in  the  eradication  of  crops,  in 
st<wiiig  money  laundering,  and  all 
the  rest,  and  Panama  has  not. 

Anybody  who  votes  to  table  this 
Joint  resolution  will  be  making  a  seri- 
ous mistake. 

ExHnrr  1 

Wnj.  This  Mah  CoimoL  thk  Parama 

Cabal? 

(By  David  Reed) 

Moments  after  the  bus  halted  in  La  Con- 
oepdOn.  Paiuuna.  Just  across  the  border 
from  Costa  Rica,  a  bis,  handsome  man  of  45 
was  grabbed.  "Fm  Dr.  Hugo  Spadafora,"  he 
shouted  to  fellow  paaengers,  "and  I'm 
being  arrested  by  the  Ouardia  Nadonal." 

Spadafora.  a  physician,  was  a  fiery  ideal- 
ist. In  the  1970s  he  served  as  Panama's  vice 
minister  of  health,  then  quit  to  Join  the  rev- 
olution that  toppled  Nicaragua's  dictator, 
Anastasio  Somosa.  When  the  Sandinistas 
impoMd  a  Marxist  dictatorship  on  Nicara- 
gua. Spadafora  broke  with  them  and  joined 
anti-communist  forces  fighting  for  freedom. 

Now.  on  September  13,  1985.  Spadafora 
was  returning  to  his  honeland.  He  had  de- 
nounced Panama's  strongman.  Oen.  Manuel 
Antonio  Noriega,  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Panama  Defense  Pcmxs  (formerly  the 
Ouardia  Nadonal).  as  a  corrupt  tyrant  and 
a  key  figure  in  international  drug  traffick- 


ing. %>adafora  had  vowed  to  wage  a  nonvio- 
lent political  struggle  to  restore  democracy 
in  Paiiama. 

But  Spadafora  never  had  the  chance.  The 
PDF  silenced  him  in  a  manner  designed  to 
terrorize  Panama's  3.2  million  population 
into  jsubmission.  When  Spadafora's  body 
was  lound  the  next  day,  medical  examiners 
repeated  that  he  had  been  tortured  for  four 
to  sfc  hours,  sodomized  and— while  still 
allve^beheaded.  Using  a  ballpoint  pen.  the 
Ullett  scrawled  "F8"  across  his  back— mark 
of  the  PD^s  goon  squad,  fuetza  (x^m  (force 
eighU,  which  gained  Infamy  beating  up  op- 
posit  on  leaders  during  the  1984  election 
cami  kign. 

Th '.  barbaric  murder  of  Hugo  Spadafora 
anptiaslsed  the  fact  that  Panama  has 
becoAie  one  of  the  most  brutal  police  states 
in  thpe  hemisphere.  Panama's  press,  televi- 
sion and  radio  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
brought  under  the  government's  thumb.  On 
many  occasions,  people  who  speak  up 
agalilst  Noriega  have  been  beaten  or  mur- 
dered Ricardo  Arias  C^derOn.  president  of 
the  )k>position  Christian  Democratic  Party, 
reports  that  scores  have  been  Assassinated 
or  tortured  to  death  by  the  PDF,  or  have 
simp^  disappeared  while  in  its  custody 
since  1968,  when  the  PDF  overthrew  a 
freely  elected  civilian  president. 

I  RAUJIOADED 

The  United  States  bears  a  share  of  the  re- 
sponsbility  for  Panama's  plight.  Even  since 
the  Panama  Canal  was  opened  in  1914, 
America  has  had  an  immense  influence  in 
the  country.  Today,  10,(K)0  American  mili- 
tary personnel  are  stationed  there.  Panama 
wlU  tet  $32  million  In  U.S.  aid  this  year, 
with  nearly  $8  million  earmarked  for  the 
PDF  as  "military  assistance." 

Noriega  has  his  sights  set  on  the  Panama 
Cansl.  The  United  States  is  committed  to 
handing  over  the  canal  to  Panama  on  De- 
cemlvr  31,  1999.  If  still  in  power,  Noriega 
could  emerge  as  the  master  of  a  waterway 
that  is  of  enormous  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  other  maritime  nations. 
Pansinanians  and  Americans  alike  fear  that 
Noriega  would  plunder  the  canal,  raising 
tolls  exorbitantly,  padding  payrolls  with 
PDFiofficers  and  their  relatives,  and  exact- 
ing taige  rakeof fs  on  contracts. 

Paaama  has  already  had  a  taste  of  what 
mlglK  happen.  The  Panama  Railroad. 
whl<^  parallels  the  canal,  was  turned  over 
to  Panama  in  1979  in  good  working  condi- 
tion. Isince  then,  the  railroad  has  been  run 
by  itop  officers,  who  ttirough  negligence 
and  inefficiency  have  allowed  the  railroad 
to  deteriorate.  Rotten  ties  have  never  l>een 
replaced;  ballast  is  badly  eroded  in  many 
placoE,  leaving  nothing  to  hold  down  the 
traclts.  Locomotives  sway  drunkenly  even  at 
five  m.p.h.  UJ3.  military  commanders  and 
the  American  embassy  have  warned  their 
persdnnel  to  stay  off  the  trains. 

The  savage  murder  of  Hugo  Spadafora 
was  not  unique.  Serafin  Mitrotti,  a  success- 
ful businessman  who  had  earned  official 
enmjky  by  deploring  the  rise  in  Panamanian 
corruption,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Rotary  Club  last  July.  Four  days  after  he 
was  fcistalled,  his  body  was  found  in  a  cheap 
hotel.  The  PDF  said  Mitrotti  had  commit- 
ted aiicide.  Both  wrists  were  chopped  to  the 
bonec  his  nose  was  broken,  and  there  were 
cuts  on  his  shoulders,  arms  and  fingers. 
MiiaJwg  was  a  distinctive  diamond  ring  that 
his  wife  had  had  specially  mounted.  Her 
Jewder  promised  never  to  make  another  like 
it. 

Members  of  the  Mitrotti  family  called  on 
MaJ.i  Nivaldo  BCadrinan,  head  of  the  POP's 
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stunned 
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kt  of   investigations.   They   were 

And  Madrinan  at  his  desk  smil- 

ihing  what  appeared  to  be  Mi- 

'My  husband  was  murdered!" 

>tti  cried.  Madrinan  shugged  off 

Lions.  Within  days  he  produced 

^rom  Mitrottl's  Jeweler  indicating 

made  a  similar  second  ring— for 

family.  The  case,  Madriium 

losed. 


I       PZAK  narORMAHCS 

Noriega  is  a  product  of  the  0-2,  the  secret 
and  violeia  intelligence  arm  of  the  PDF.  He 
was  appoifated  head  of  the  department  by 
Oen.  Omar  Torrijos,  Panama's  first  PDF 
strongman,  soon  after  Torrijos  hijacked  the 
govemmeat  in  1988.  Noriega's  duties  includ- 
ed harassing  the  opposition,  spying  on 
American^  and  other  foreigners,  and  smok- 
ing out  pk>ts  among  ambitious  young  offi- 
cers. Torrijos  died  in  a  plane  crash  in  1981. 
and  Noriega  emerged  as  commander  In  chief 
two  years  fater. 

The  SO-S^ear-old  Noriega  is  dour,  suspi- 
cious and  vengeful.  He  uses  his  old  network 
of  spies  and  informers  to  intimidate  people. 
Just  five  ieet,  five  inches  tall,  he  wears  out- 
landish military  caps  with  huge  upward-Jut- 
ting peaks  to  create  the  illusion  of  a  bit 
more  altitude. 

For  a  time,  it  looked  as  if  Panama's  night- 
mare mldtit  end.  In  1984.  under  pressure 
from  the  United  States,  Noriega  held  a  pres- 
idential election,  the  first  In  16  years.  Ar- 
nulf  o  Arias,  the  president  deposed  by  Torri- 
jos in  1961.  ran  as  the  candidate  of  an  oppo- 
sition coalition.  A  PDF-sponsored  party  put 
up  econoniist  Nicolas  Ardlto  Barletta. 

Impartial  observers  reported  that,  despite 
widespread  fraud  by  the  PDF,  Arias  won  by 
at  least  |0,000  votes.  But  Noriega  inter- 
vened, the  count  was  changed,  and  Barletta 
was  declaied  the  winner  by  1713  votes. 

Barletta  lasted  less  than  a  year.  After  the 
murder  of  Spadadora,  he  wanted  a  special 
advisory  committee  to  investigate  the  crime. 
Barletta  was  summoned  to  the  fortresslike 
PDF  headquarters,  where  after  14  hours  he 
announced  his  resignation. 

While  democratic  forces  have  suffered 
under  Noriega.  Panama's  Communist  Party 
has  never  had  it  so  good.  Noriega  has  no 
particular  ideology,  but  he  has  cut  a  deal 
with  the  Communists.  He  appoints  them  to 
important  government  positions  and  allows 
them  to  infiltrate  labor  unions  and  student 
groups.  lo  return,  he  gets  peace  and  coop- 
eration.   I 

cuBAif  comracnoif 

Although  Noriega's  PDF  strength  is  put 
at  15,000%o  20,000  men,  the  PDF  is  not  a 
real  defense  force:  it  includes  only  two  lack- 
luster liLfantry  battalions  of  fewer  than 
10(X)  mem  each.  The  PDF  functions  as  the 
police  fo^  and  provides  customs,  prison 
and  border-patrol  services.  It  runs  the  rail- 
road, the  .ports  and  civil  aviation.  In  doing 
its  various  Jobs,  the  PDF  has  proved  itself 
monumeqtidly  corrupt.  It  skims  huge  sums 
from  gaiAbllng  and  prostitution,  both  of 
which  are;  legal  in  Panama. 

Officially.  Noriega  earns  about  (1200  a 
month  as  commander  in  chief.  Yet  he  owns 
a  palati^  home,  valued  at  well  over 
$500,000.  pe  also  has  a  house  in  the  moun- 
tains, a  beach  house,  a  villa  in  France  and 
four  BMWs. 

U.S.  ofiicials  and  Panamanian  sources 
regard  NQriega  as  a  key  figure  in  the  inter- 
national 4rug  trade.  Panama  has  become  a 
major  trans-shipment  point  for  cocaine  and 
muUuana  from  South  America  to  the 
United  Stiates.  A  reverse  trade  in  chemicals 


used  in  cocaine  laboratories  moves  from 
North  America  and  Europe  through 
Panama  to  the  south.  Experts  say  that  Nor- 
iega and  other  PDF  officers  have  received 
millions  of  dollars  for  permitting  the  traffic 
to  continue.  Nearly  120  international  banks 
have  opened  branches  in  Panama,  attract- 
ing over  832  billion  in  deposits— a  fantastic 
sum  for  a  country  of  Just  2.2  million  people. 
Noriega,  a  friend  of  Fidel  Castro's,  has 
made  several  trips  to  CXiba.  He  has  given 
Castro  information  about  U.S.  military  ac- 
tivities, which  was  passed  along  to  the 
Soviet  KGB.  (Dastro  and  Noriega  are  busi- 
ness partners  of  a  sort.  U.S.  officials  have 
compUed  a  list  of  113  companies  or  individ- 
uals who  act  as  fronts  to  get  around  the 
UJ3.  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba  and  75  of 
them  are  in  Panama.  Noriega  is  known  to 
have  a  substantial  Interest  in  at  least  one, 
Servinaves.  Says  a  U.S.  customs  official: 
"Tens  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  em- 
bargoed American  goods  enter  Cuba  from 
Panama  each  year." 

COURACCOUS  DEFIAIfCK 

Despite  huge  risk,  many  Panamanians 
continue  to  defy  Noriega  openly.  Once  each 
month,  up  to  50  women,  members  of  an  or- 
ganization called  Unidad.  hold  a  prayer 
meeting  in  front  of  the  office  of  Panama's 
attorney  general  as  a  protest  against  official 
tyranny.  Sometimes  the  PDF  sends  its  riot 
squad,  "the  Dobermans,"  to  intimidate  the 
women.  The  Dobermans  carry  cattle  prods 
and  rubber  hoses.  Undaunted,  the  women 
continue  to  pray. 

One  of  the  women,  Astrid  de  Vasquez. 
writes  columns  denouncing  Noriega  in  La 
Prensa.  She  is  followed  frequently  by  police 
cars  and  has  received  numerous  telephone 
threats. 

The  staff  of  Im  Prensa  shows  great  cour- 
age in  continuing  to  speak  out.  The  PDF  in- 
vaded La.  Prensa'a  plant  on  one  occasion  and 
threw  acid  on  equipment.  The  editorial  di- 
rector. Roberto  Eisenmann,  went  into  exile 
in  the  United  States  last  year  after  learning 
of  a  PDF  plot  to  assassinate  him.  Columnist 
Ouillermo  SSnchez  Borbdn  fled  for  his  life 
to  Venezuela  after  publishing  the  names  of 
three  PDF  members  who  arrested  Hugo 
Spadafora. 

Winston  Spadafora,  Hugo's  borther,  has 
not  given  up  hope  that  the  murderers  will 
someday  be  brought  to  Justice,  and  each 
month  he  q)onsors  a  mass  in  his  brother's 
memory  in  Panama  City's  Cristo  Rey 
Church.  But  Winston  has  paid  a  price.  The 
government  has  all  but  destroyed  his  law 
practice  by  putting  pressure  on  his  clients. 
And  he  seldom  leaves  his  home  at  night, 
fearing  an  "accident." 

Can  anything  be  done  about  Noriega? 
Some  American  officials  argue  that  the 
United  States  should  overlook  his  misdeeds. 
Noriega,  they  point  out,  has  never  inter- 
fered with  vital  American  intelligence-gath- 
ering operations  in  Panama. 

But  the  real  security  of  the  canal  and  U.S. 
military  and  intelligence  activities  depends 
on  a  stable  Panama,  one  ruled  by  an  honest- 
ly elected  government,  not  by  a  corrupt 
police  force. 

Panamanians  are  among  the  most  pro- 
American  people  in  the  world,  but  many  are 
turning  sour  toward  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  Washington's  acceptance  of  Nor- 
iega and  the  status  quo. 

The  time  has  come  for  America  to  exert 
mMTiTniim  pressure  to  force  Noriega  to  step 
down.  The  White  House  and  State  Depart- 
ment should  take  a  strong  public  stance 
against  him.  something  they  have  never 
done  in  the  past,  denouncing  the  political 


murders,  the  stealing  of  the  presidential 
election  and  the  PDF's  role  in  drug  traffick- 
iiig. At  the  same  time,  Washington  should 
provide  strong  political  and  moral  support 
to  beleaguered  democratic  forces  in 
Panama.  The  Reagan  Administration 
should  advise  Panama  that  if  Noriega  re- 
mains In  power.  It  may  have  to  suspend  aid 
and  military  cooperation  programs. 

Panama's  next  presidential  election  is 
scheduled  for  1989.  The  United  States 
should  urge  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  station  observers,  drawn  from 
member  states,  at  the  major  polling  places 
and  all  regional  counting  centers  in  an 
effort  to  assure  the  honest  election  that 
must  precede  a  return  to  democratic  rule. 

That  is  exactly  what  Hugo  Spadafora  had 
in  mind  when  he  climbed  abosrd  the  bus  on 
that  awful  September  day  in  1985. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  do  not  think  a  case  can  be 
made  for  Panama,  because  the  drug 
trafficlsing  in  and  through  Panama  is 
of  tragic  proportions.  But  what  con- 
cerns me.  Mr.  President,  is  the  fact 
that  there  were  19  countries  in  the  list 
with  which  the  President  certified 
they  were  cooperating.  I  think  the 
question  before  us  is  really  the  defini- 
tion of  "fully  cooperative."  It  has  not 
been  clearly  understood.  It  was  ambig- 
uous when  drawn. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  next 
week,  when  we  mark  up  the  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation,  we  revisit  this 
issue  at  that  time  and  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  could 
consider  some  legislation  at  that  point 
which  could  be  added  to  the  foreign 
assistance  language  which  would 
better  help  us  understand  how  we  deal 
with  this  serious  question  of  drug  traf- 
ficldng  through  the  coiuitries  that 
have  been  so  designated  in  the  drug 
law  which  we  passed  last  falL  It  has 
only  been  in  operation  3  months  and  I 
think  we  are  very  clearly  uncertain 
what  our  role  is  in  the  Senate  and  ex- 
actly how  the  administration  does  its 
certification. 

Mr.  HEX  .MS.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Kansas  that  we  have  a 
Panama  amendment  for  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  and  I  gather  from  her  com- 
ments that  she  will  support  an  amend- 
ment, maybe  not  precisely  that  one— I 
would  not  pin  her  down  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  regret  to  say.  has  expired. 
Mi.  piirr.T.  i  yield  another  minute. 
Mr.  WTJTT.MR  Mr.  President.  I  took 
up  a  minute  of  her  time.  Take  a 
minute  of  mine.  I  apologize. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  work  with  the 


Senator  from  North  Carolina  on  lan- 
guage which  I  tliink  could  help  per- 
haps to  clarify  a  situation  which  con- 
cerns all  of  us  a  great  deaL 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PEIAj.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  because  the  same 
thought  occurred  to  me.  that  when  we 
mark  up  the  bill  next  Wednesday  we 
ought  to  do  something  to  clarify  this 
language,  because  the  problem  here  is 
the  way  the  law  is  written.  I  think  we 
have  to  change  that  in  some  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
all  can  agree  that  Mr.  Noriega  is  no 
great  hero  or  individual  of  whom  we 
are  psuticularly  fond,  we  ought  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  Government 
of  Panama  has  adopted  new  narcotics 
laws.  Positive  meetings  have  been  held 
between  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  Panama.  Panama  is 
using  air-sprayed  herbicides  in  aircraft 
supplied  by  the  United  States;  it  has 
virtually  eliminated  marijuana  cultiva- 
tion. I  wish  we  could  say  that  of  Cali- 
fornia or  any  of  our  States,  where  it 
has  become  quite  a  cash  crop. 

The  United  States  has  assisted  the 
Government  of  Panama  in  developing 
an  improved  enforcement  communica- 
tion system.  There  have  been  Joint 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  Panamanian 
Navy  patrols.  Panama  increased  nar- 
cotics enforcement  personnel  by  35 
percent.  Two  new  narcotics  units  were 
created.  United  States  requests  for 
search  and  seizure  of  Panamanian  ves- 
sels suspected  of  carrying  narcotics  on 
the  high  seas  is  granted  routinely,  and 
with  no  foot  dragging. 

It  has  been  effective  in  curbing 
chemical  trafficking,  seizing  56.000 
liters  of  acetone  in  1986. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  all  three  of  the  resolu- 
tions under  consideration  today.  I 
want  to  talk  briefly  about  the  stand- 
ard by  which  we  are  Judging  the  anti- 
narcotics  efforts  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  why  I  believe  that  Mexico. 
Panama,  and  the  Bahamas  have  f  aOed 
to  meet  that  sumoard. 

The  law  is  this  area  is  very  clear.  It 
calls  for  fuU  cooperation  by  the  in- 
tended recipient  of  U.S.  aid,  and  it 
threatens  a  cut-off  of  half  that  na- 
tion's foreign  assistance  if  it  fails  to 
meet  U.S.  expectations. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  that 
standard  is  a  totigh  one.  F^ill  coopera- 
tion is  difficult  to  accomplish.  But  we 
should  remember  that  Congress 
toughened  the  standard  last  year  be- 
cause we  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
antinarcotics  efforts  made  by  many 
governments  in  previous  years. 
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The  oppooenti  of  these  resolutions 
have  redted  a  number  of  aocompUsh- 
mmts  by  the  CKivetnments  of  Mexico, 
Panama,  and  the  Bahamas.  I  am  en- 
couraced  by  those  accomplishments. 
and  like  all  North  Americans,  hope 
that  they  continue. 

But  Mr.  President,  the  question  is 
not  whether  a  particular  government 
provided  some  cooperation.  It  is  not 
whether  that  government  performed 
slightly  better  than  the  previous  year, 
or  slightly  better  than  a  neighboring 
country.  Rather,  the  question  is  very 
simidy— is  the  intoided  recipient  of 
VB,  aid  fully  cooperating  with  our  ef- 
forts in  the  areas  of  drug  interdiction, 
drug  eradication,  and  drug  money 
laundering? 

I  think  that  by  any  objective  meas- 
ure, the  Governments  of  Mexico, 
Panama,  and  the  Bahamas  are  not. 
And  for  i»oof ,  one  need  look  no  far- 
ther than  the  State  Department's  own 
narcotics  control  strategy  report. 

In  Mexico,  the  report  finds,  "while 
^TUrMtig  laws  are  adequate,  Mexican 
enforcement,  conviction,  and  sentenc- 
ing is  less  than  adequate,  and  in  many 
cases  nonexistent.  International  air- 
ports there  are  insiiffidently  moni- 
tored there  and  are  used  openly  by 
drug  traffickers.  And  "law  enforce- 
ment continues  to  be  slow,  cumber- 
some, and  bogged  down  by  corrup- 
tion." 

In  Panama,  the  report  finds,  few 
drug  traffickers  are  ever  sentenced  to 
significant  JaU  terms,  and  some  of  the 
traffickers  arrested  never  come  to 
traO.  And  in  the  Bahamas,  extradition 
of  drug  traffickers  is  slow,  and  extradi- 
tion of  one  of  the  drug  world's  major 
kingpins— Nigel  Howe— has  been  held 
up  on  what  the  State  Department 
admits  are  specious  legal  grounds. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  three  natkms  were  certified  as 
"cooperating  fully"  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
ministrati<m's  fin<Mngs,  not  because  of 
them.  For  that  reason,  I  believe  that 
the  certifications  of  Mexico.  Panama, 
and  the  Bahamas  should  be  over- 
turned. 

It  is  time  to  put  these  and  other  gov- 
ernments on  notice  that— absent  sub- 
stantially improved  cooperation  on 
their  part— the  nature  of  our  bilateral 
relationships  will  fimdamentally 
change.  It  is  time,  to  act  on  the  tough 
talk  that  we  all  engaged  in  last  year 
when  we  passed  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1986.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  the 
resolution  of  disi4>proval  of  the  certifi- 
cation of  Panama.  This  resolution 
says,  in  effect,  that  Panama  has  not 
fully  cooperated  with  the  United 
States  or  taken  adequate  stc^  to 
combat  drug  trafficking. 

The  State  Department's  recently  re- 
leased "Internationally  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Strategy  Report"  contains  several 


ref eiences  to  the  absence  of  full  coop- 
eration by  Panama. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  specific 
pagep  in  the  State  Department's  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control  Strategy 
Report: 

THK  asCOUl  OF  PAHAMAHIAH  NOR-COOFBUnOR 

Page  167:  It  la  senenlly  recognized  that 
Panuna'8  court  system  is  turd  pressed  to 
hancQe  its  worlc  load.  Few  narcotics  traf fib- 
ers aie  sentenced  to  significant  Jail  terms  in 
Panaina.  There  are  credible  reports  of  cor- 

31  among  some  Judicial  authorities. 
351:  Panama,  which  Is  one  of  the 
offshore    banking   centers    in    the 
world,  is  a  major  narcodollar  laundering 
colter. 

Po^e  352:  The  Panamanian  government 
has  bjeen  very  reluctant  to  ease  its  bank  se- 
crecy laws  and  regulations.  Under  U.S.  pres- 
sure to  sign  a  Mutual  Legal  Assistance 
Treaty  and  otherwise  cooperate  more  fully 
with  UJS.  enforcement  authorities  on  nar- 
cotics issues,  the  Government  of  Panama 
promulgated  a  new  anti^lrug  In  December 
1986.  U.S.  officials  are  prepared  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  the  law,  and  Panamanian  Inten- 
tions,on  enforcement  of  It. 

MA.  President,  the  test  of  fuU  coop- 
erat^n  is  negotiation— and  passage— 
of  the  treaty,  not  the  enactment  of  a 
law.  I 

Pa(|e  189:  Panama  signed  an  extradition 
treaty  with  the  United  States  on  May  25. 
1904.  This  treaty  included  no  provisions  for 
drug  law  violators.  Preliminary  discussions 
between  the  U.S.  and  Panama  on  a  new 
treaty,  the  proposed  Mutual  Legal  Assist- 
ance Treaty,  were  carried  out  In  June  1986. 
Panama  has  not  entered  into  any  formal 
discussions  since  then. 

M4.  President,  this  is  not  fuU  coop- 
eration. It  is  now  April.  When  will  dis- 
c\JssK>n  on  this  treaty  resume?  When 
will  |his  treaty  be  signed? 

Pa^  171:  Panama  continues  to  serve  as  a 
tranMt  point  for  narcotics  (mostly  cocaine 
and  laarijuana)  moving  from  South  America 
to  the  United  States,  and  for  chemicals  used 
in  narcotics  processing.  Panama  continues 
to  be;a  transit  country  for  precursor  materi- 
als fiom  Europe  and  the  United  States  to 
Souta  America. 

Page  164:  Narcotics  arrive  in  Panama  in 
light ,  planes  and  small  coastal  vessels,  or 
overl^d  from  Colombia.  They  are  then 
transferred  to  other  aircraft  or  vessels  for 
shipqient  to  the  United  States.  Th^  narcot- 
ics are  sometimes  warehoused  in  Panama 
prior  to  onward  shipment. 

I  believe  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment's own  statements  show  that 
Panima  has  been  less  than  fully  coop- 
erative in  combating  drug  trafficking. 

Fof  all  of  these  reasons,  I  believe 
that:  we  must  disapprove  the  certifica- 
tion of  Panama  as  a  cooperative  drug- 
producing  and  drug-transit  coimtry. 
PELL.  How  much  time  do  I  have 

PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The 
Senator  is  advised  that  he  has  5  min- 
utes and40  seconds  remaining. 

Mf .  HELMS.  How  much  do  we  have 
onoirside?  

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senitor  from  South  Carolina  has  8 
mini  ites  13  seconds. 

W  lo  yields  time? 
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BCr.  ED  !LMS.  Mr.  President,  in  one 


moment  :  am  going  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  FtlESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yom  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hf^TiMS.  Let  me  say  with  all 
frlendlln^  to  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  that  he  Is  talking  prospectively 
and  the  certification  by  law  must  be 
made  on  the  previous  12  months:  that 
is,  retrospectively. 

Now.  ili  is  all  well  and  good  to  talk 
about  what  they  say  they  are  going  to 
do  or  even  what  they  may  have  done, 
but  the  ttcord  is  very  clear. 

I  am  iconstrained  to  put  in  the 
RacoRo  i  piece  from  the  New  York 
Times  filont  page  of  June  12,  1986 
about  Just  what  is  going  on  in  Panama 
during  the  period  which  was  required 
to  be  coiisidered  in  terms  of  certifica- 
tion, and  I  say  again  that  in  no  way 
could  th«  State  Department  honestly 
and  legitimately  have  promoted  this 
certification  of  Panama.  It  is  a  perfect 
outrage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  ih  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  th4  New  York  Times.  June  12. 19861 

Pahama  SnoHGMAif  Said  to  Trade  Ir  Drugs, 
Arms  ard  Illicit  Morkt 

iBy  Seymour  M.  Hersh) 
Wasrirvtor,  June  11— The  army  com- 
mander of  Panama,  a  country  vital  to 
United  States  interests  in  Latin  America,  is 
extensively  Involved  In  illicit  money  laun- 
dering an4  drug  activities  and  has  provided 
a  Latin  Ai^erlcan  guerrilla  group  with  arms, 
according  to  evidence  collected  by  American 
intelligenoe  agencies. 

Senior  State  Department,  White  House, 
Pentagon  and  Intelligence  officials  said  the 
evidence  slso  showed  that  the  commander, 
Oen.  MaQuel  Antonio  Noriega,  who  is  in 
effect  thei  leader  of  the  cotmtry,  had  been 
tied  to  the  killing  of  a  political  opponent. 
They  also  said  that  for  the  last  15  years,  he 
had  been  providing  Intelligence  information 
simultaneously  to  Cuba  and  the  United 
States. 

In  addition,  they  said.  General  Noriega  is 
a  secret  Investor  in  Panamanian  export 
companies  that  sell  restricted  American 
technology  to  Cuba  and  Eastern  European 
countries. 

ESP^RACK  IRVKSTIQATIOH  IR  TO'S 

In  the  iaid-1970's,  according  to  former  of- 
ficials of  the  National  Security  Agency, 
General  Noriega  was  Implicated  In  a  secret 
espionage  [investigation  Involving  the  trans- 
fer of  hi0ily  sensitive  agency  materials  to 
Havana.  These  officials  said  General  Nor- 
iega purchased  the  'SSJl.  documents  from  a 
United  States  Army  sergeant  on  duty  In 
Panama. 

A  White  House  official,  discussing  Gener- 
al Noriegtt's  role  in  what  he  depicted  as  the 
"Panamartlan  connection,"  said  curtailing 
the  genera's  activities  would  play  an  enor- 
mous role  in  stopping  the  international  traf- 
ficking of  druga  by  organized  crime. 

The  he*d  of  the  Panamanian  military, 
called  the  Panama  Defense  Force,  is  widely 


viewed  as  the  poUUcally  dominant  force  in 
the  country. 

General  Noriega  is  on  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  this  week  and  presented  a  Panamani- 
an medal  of  booor  today  at  a  private  cere- 
mony at  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board. 
Requests  to  Interview  the  general  in  Wash- 
ington received  no  response. 

In  Panama  last  weekend.  General  Noriega 
oould  not  be  interviewed  to  discuss  the 
Americans'  assertions  despite  three  days  of 
telephone  calls  to  the  army  press  office  and 
attempts  to  reach  him  through  other  senior 
army  officers. 

SPOKXSltAR  dkrixs  asskrtiors 
The  general,  said  Capt.  Eduardo  E.  Lim 
Yueng,  the  second  in  command  of  the 
Panama  Defense  Force  press  office,  was  too 
busy  with  other  Important  business.  Two 
days  of  telephone  calls,  including  several 
written  messages  left  with  secretaries, 
brought  no  reply  from  the  presidential 
press  office. 

Captain  Lim  Yueng,  however,  denied  the 
assertions  as  a  spokesman  for  the  "institu- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  and  for  General 
Noriega."  He  said  General  Noriega  and  the 
military  were  the  victims  of  a  campaign  of 
slander  that  had  no  basis  in  fact. 

"These  are  political  attacks,"  he  said. 
"General  Noriega  would  answer  the  same 
way.  This  «^mp»tgn  is  trying  to  damage  our 
institution." 

A  White  House  official  said  the  intelli- 
gence information  about  General  Noriega's 
activities  had  been  made  available  to  senior 
officials  of  the  White  House.  But  this  offi- 
cial and  others  said  they  did  not  know 
whether  President  Reagan  was  awtu%  of  the 
repwrts. 

A  senior  Reagan  Administration  official 
would  not  discuss  the  assertions  against 
General  Noriega,  who  was  previously  head 
of  military  intelligence  and  became  army 
commander  when  Brig.  Gen.  Omar  Tonijos 
Herera  was  Idlled  in  a  helicopter  crash  in 
1981.  The  Administration  official  expressed 
concern  that  the  intelligence  Uilormation 
would  damage  relations  with  Panama  if  it 
was  seen  as  reflecting  the  views  of  the 
White  House. 

Officials  in  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  past  Administrations  said  in  interviews 
that  they  had  overlooked  General  Noriega's 
illegal  activities  because  of  his  cooperation 
with  American  intelligence  and  his  willing- 
ness to  permit  the  American  military  exten- 
sive leeway  to  operate  in  Panama. 

They  said,  for  example  that  General  Nor- 
iega had  been  a  valuable  asset  to  Washing- 
ton in  countering  insurgencies  in  Central 
America  and  was  now  cooperative  with  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  providing 
aenslUve  information  from  Nicaragua. 

But  many  Reagan  Administration  officials 
made  clear  in  interviews  that  the  extent  of 
General  Noriega's  activities  was  seen  as  a 
potential  national  security  threat  because  of 
the  strategic  importance  of  Panama  and  the 
Panama  Canal.  Under  treaties  negotiated 
with  General  Torrljoe  In  the  1970's,  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  turn  the  canal 
over  to  Panama  in  the  year  2000. 

"It's  precisely  because  we  have  long-term 
strategic  Interests  in  Panama,  with  the 
canal,  that  it's  Important  to  have  reliable 
people  we  can  deal  with,"  a  senior  American 
diplomat  said.  In  addition,  Panama  has 
become  increaslncly  Important  for  the 
United  States  and  its  monitoring  of  insur- 
gmdes  in  Central  America. 

«™»»t.'«  ACTIVITUS:  'LBOAL  ARD  ILLBQAI.' 

A  recent  classified  report  by  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  concludes  that  General 


Noriega,  operating  through  a  small  band  of 
top  associates  in  the  military.  malntainH 
tight  control  of  drug  and  money-laundering 
activities  by  his  associates  In  the  Panama 
Defense  Force,  according  to  one  American 
officiaL  The  study  said  the  general  was 
"deeply  involved  in  legal  and  illegal  busi- 
ness." 

"Nothing  moves  in  Panama  without  the 
Instructions,  order  and  consent  of  Noriega," 
the  official  said. 

According  to  the  State  Department, 
White  House,  Pentagon  and  Intelligence 
sources,  there  has  been  long-standing  evi- 
dence among  Intelligence  officials  of  Gener- 
al Noriega's  activities,  including  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Cuban  Government  and  bis 
willingness  to  sell  arms  to  the  M-19  rebel 
group  in  Colombia. 

The  goal  of  M-19,  which  is  pro-Cuban,  is 
to  overthrow  the  democratically  elected 
Government.  Over  the  years,  the  guerrilla 
gi-oup  has  been  responsible  for  violent  at- 
tacks that  have  led  to  hundreds  of  deaths. 

Of  the  assertion  on  the  M-19  guerrillas. 
Captain  Lim  Tueng,  the  Panamanian  Army 
spokesman,  said:  "We  have  no  information 
on  M-19.  We  do  aU  we  can  to  avoid  Panama 
being  used  as  a  trampoline  for  terrorism." 

The  captain  also  denied  any  Cuban  intelli- 
gence efforts  In  Panama  or  that  General 
Noriega  was  involved  in  any  shady  activities 
with  Cuba.  He  also  denied  any  export  of  em- 
bargoed goods  to  Cuba.  "Cuba  has  an  em- 
bassy here  and  normal  relations  with  us  like 
many  countries,"  the  captain  said. 

He  added.  "We've  captured  drugs  here, 
and  are  doing  our  best  to  collaborate  with 
the  United  States  to  fight  narcotraffic  in 
Panama." 

"A  CRITICAL  MISJXTDGHXRT"  IR  KILLIRG  OP  A 

critic 

What  has  come  to  be  seen  within  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  Noriega 
problem  was  heightened  by  recent  Intelli- 
gence directly  tying  the  general  and  the  top 
leadership  of  the  Panama  Defense  Force  to 
the  slaying  last  September  of  Dr.  Hugo  Spa- 
dafora,  one  of  the  army's  leading  critics. 

In  his  statement.  Captain  Lim  Yueng  said: 
"There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  this  case  in- 
volving the  army.  Spadafora  had  many  en- 
emies. The  institution  of  the  armed  forces 
absolutely  denies  any  ties  to  the  death  of 
Spadafora.  We  criticize  this  crime." 

A  classified  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
report  on  General  Noriega  described  his  In- 
volvement In  the  killing  as  "a  critical  mis- 
judgment"  on  his  part.  The  D.I.A.  is  also 
known  to  have  intelligence  demonstrating 
that  General  Noriega  ordered  the  killing, 
according  to  an  official  with  first-hand  in- 
formation. 

Dr.  Spadafora's  decapitated  body  was 
found  stuffed  in  a  United  SUtes  mailbag  in 
Costa  Rica  just  across  the  Panamanian- 
Costa  Rican  border.  The  killing  occurred  a 
few  weeks  before  General  Noriega  ousted 
the  clvUian  President,  Nicolas  Ardito  Bar- 
letta,  who  was  about  to  name  an  investigat- 
ing commission. 

Mr.  Barletta  was  replaced  by  Eric  Arturo 
Delvalle,  who  is  viewed  by  American  offi- 
cials as  another  nominal  leader,  with  the 
army  commander  actually  in  control  of  the 
country. 

Some  senior  White  House  offtdals  have 
privately  been  concerned  about  General 
Noriega's  activities.  Late  last  year  Vice  Adm. 
John  M.  Polndexter.  then  the  newly  ap- 
pointed national  security  adviser,  visited  the 
general  and  privately  told  him  to  "cut  it 
out"— alluding  to  the  drug  and  money  laun- 


dering activities  and  his  close  relations  with 
Cuba,  according  to  a  Government  officiaL 

Admiral  Polndexter  was  later  quoted  as 
having  raised  questions  about  an  alternative 
to  the  Panamanian  general 

The  issue  is  a  chronic  one  for  American 
policy  msLkers:  how  far  to  overlook  corrup- 
tion and  a  lack  of  democratic  principles  in 
allies  In  order  to  protect  secret  intelUgmce 
installations. 

Senior  civilian  officials  In  the  Pentagon, 
headed  by  Nestor  D.  Sanches,  a  former 
C.I.A.  and  White  House  aide  for  Latin 
American  issues  who  is  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, are  known  to  be  concerned  that  any 
successor  to  General  Noriega  might  not  be 
willing  to  tolerate  the  American  military  ac- 
tivities that  now  exist  in  Panama. 

IR  PARAMA,  A  VnS  OP  O.8.  OmUIGKRCS 

Since  the  early  1980's  the  National  Securi- 
ty Agency,  operating  through  Its  military 
components  in  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force,  has  vastly  increased  its  intelli- 
gence-gathering activities  in  Panama  It  is 
now  capable  of  monitoring  all  of  Central 
America  and  most  of  South  America  from 
its  Panamanian  installations. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  also 
used  military  bases  in  Panama,  especially 
Howard  Air  Base  near  Panama  City,  as  a 
Jumping-off  point  for  Intelligence  gathering 
and  for  agents  sent  to  Nicaragua,  according 
to  Intelligence  officials. 

In  Interviews,  Reagan  Administration  offi- 
cials emphasized  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
tying  General  Noriega  and  the  top  leader- 
ship of  the  Panama  Defense  Force  to 
money-laundering  and  drug  trafflclUng  ac- 
tivities. 

One  official  who  said  he  had  extensively 
reviewed  the  most  sensitive  Intelligence 
available  to  the  American  Government  on 
General  Noriega,  including  reports  from 
agents  and  intenxpts,  described  most  of  the 
specifics  as  "having  to  do  with  gun  and  drug 
running." 

He  said  General  Noriega's  name  appeared 
"over  and  over"  in  connection  with  specific 
dates,  places  and  contacts  in  money-laun- 
dering and  drug  activities. 

Much  of  the  information,  the  sources  ac- 
knowledged, has  been  gleaned  from  Nation- 
al Security  Agency  Intercepts,  among  the 
most  highly  classified  information  in  the 
Government. 

In  interviews,  intelligence  officials  repeat- 
edly described  General  Noriega  as  brilliant 
in  masldng  much  of  his  direct  Involvement, 
preferring  to  operate  through  cutouts  or  as 
a  secret  partner  in  Panamanian  trading 
companies  and  banks. 

An  American  official  with  long  experience 
in  Panamanian  affairs  noted  that  the  gener- 
al seemed  to  have  become  more  circumspect 
In  his  pattern  of  activity  in  the  early  1980't. 
moderating  overt  support  for  M-19  and 
direct  financial  involvement  in  drug  activi- 
ties. 

Instead,  the  official  said,  the  general  has 
invested  more  heavily  in  legitimate  business 
ventures  and  become  more  Involved  in  what 
were  described  as  safer  and  more  lucrative 
activities— money  laundering,  much  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  American  law  enforcement  ag«- 
cies,  known  to  be  drug-related.  In  addittcm, 
the  official  said,  he  has  also  become  in- 
volved in  the  shipping  of  high-tedmoiogy 
American  goods,  much  of  them  on  restricted 
lists,  from  duty-free  aones  in  Panama  to 
Cuba  and  countries  In  Eastern  Europe. 
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AoeonUnc  to  American  intelllgenoe  offl- 
ctelB,  there  ta  evldenoe  tylnc  Oeneral  Nor- 
kca  to  longirtaiidlnc  aims  deallnc  to  M-19, 
the  ColoiiiUui  rebel  group. 

8u^  ahlpmenti  dwindled  In  the  last  few 
yean,  otfldala  ntd.  apparently  in  reeponae 
to  prwiire  from  the  Reacan  Adminlstra- 
tian.  but  have  begun  to  flow  again.  Qeneral 
Noriega's  lf-19  trafficking  "continues 
today."  said  an  official  with  access  to  the 
most  current  tnteUlgenee. 

The  moat  specific  details  of  General  Nor- 
iega's Involvement  with  11-19  were  provided 
tv  C.LA.  offtpials  In  one  instance,  carefully 
monitored  by  the  agmcy.  Ooieral  Noriega 
and  members  of  the  Panama  Defense  Force 
were  found  to  have  aimed  a  small  M-19 
band— eatimates  range  from  60  to  more  than 
100— before  an  unrocoeasful  attack  on  Co- 
lombia's west  coast  in  early  1982. 

Members  of  the  M-19  group,  which  had 
been  trained  in  Cuba,  were  tracked  by 
American  intelllgenoe  as  they  left  Havana 
and  flew  to  Panama,  according  to  inteUi- 
genoe  officials.  They  said  the  rebels  were 
then  armed  by  members  of  the  Panama  De- 
fense Ftoce  and  shipped  by  a  boat,  which 
had  pansril  through  the  canal,  from  Panama 
Bay  to  two  locations  off  the  coast  of  Colom- 
bia. 

The  guerrilla  bands  were  eventually  found 
and  attacked  by  Cidombian  officials,  with 
heavy  loss  of  life,  according  to  IntelUgence 
offldala.  Diarlea  were  seised  in  which  the  re- 
cruits told  of  their  training  in  Havana  and 
their  stay  in  Panama,  including  an  over- 
night stay  in  a  safehouae  that  was  said  to 
have  been  provided  by  members  of  the 
Panama  Defense  Force. 

Other  American  intelligence  officials  told 
of  viewing  reconnaissance  film,  believed  to 
have  been  taken  by  a  highflying  U-2,  depict- 
ing M-19  aircraft  offloading  drugs  at  a  Pan- 
amanian Air  Defense  Force  airstrip.  Arms 
were  said  to  have  been  loaded  into  the  craft 
for  its  return  to  Colombia. 

Through  his  legal  and  illegal  activities, 
American  officials,  said.  General  Noriega 
has  smssserl  an  enormous  personal  fortune. 
much  of  which  is  believed  to  be  deposited  in 
European  banks.  He  is  reported  to  own  at 
least  two  homes  in  Panama  City  and  one  in 
southern  France.  As  army  commander,  offi- 
cials said.  Goieral  Noriega  earns  a  salary  of 
$1 JOO  a  month. 

General  Nwtega  is  also  reported  to  have  a 
substantial  interest  in  a  bank  in  the  Colon, 
Panama.  Free  Zone,  which  American  offi- 
cials said  is  heavily  Involved  in  laundering 
money  for  the  M-19  as  well  as  for  narcotics 
dealers. 

LATTmouiic  Momr  um  SHZFPniG  dbugs 

According  to  a  198S  assessment  of  "VS. 
Narcotics  Control  Programs  Overseas,"  pub- 
lished by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Panama  is  regarded  by  American 
law  enforcement  officials  as  a  "drug  and 
chemical  transshipment  point  and  money- 
laundering  center  for  drug  money." 

Panama's  hanking  laws  are  among  the 
most  stringent  in  the  world,  permitting 
secret  accounts  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions that  are  virtually  free  from  scrutiny 
by  American  law  enforcement  officials.  Ad- 
dltlonaUy,  Panama's  corporation  laws  allow 
companies  to  be  organized  with  no  public 
disclosure  of  principals.  As  a  result,  Panama 
has  become  a  world  leader  in  the  depositing 
of  illegal  profits  from  drug  dealing  and 
other  acUviUes. 

Cash  on  deposit  at  a  Panamanaian  bank 
can  simply  be  sent  by  wire  to  banks  in  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  part  of  the  proc- 


ess; Icnown  as  money  laundering,  in  which 
tha  ultimate  source  of  the  money  is  dis- 
gufeed  through  a  series  of  transactions. 

A  White  House  official  said  the  most  sig- 
nlQcant  drug-running  In  Panama  was  being 
i  by  General  Noriega. 
Ding  away  with  the  Panamanian  con- 
nedtion— in  the  sense  that  General  Noriega 
coQdoned  and  protects  such  activity— would 
put  one  hell  of  a  dent  in  the  movement  of 
drugs  in  organized  crime."  the  White  House 
official  said. 

"That's  the  bottom  line." 

In  the  recent  interviews.  Administration 
officials  depicted  General  Noriega's  current 
drug  function  as  that  of  a  "facilitator."  The 
offtials  cited  intelligence  reports  showing 
that  he  is  a  secret  investor  in  companies 
codtrolled  by  a  Panamanian  businessman 
and  Is  financially  Involved  In  a  series  of 
trailing  companies. 

W  former  White  House  aide  depicted  Gen- 
enk  Noriega's  role  as  l>eing  to  "facilitate  the 
shmments  and  pay  the  payoffs." 

The  former  aide  added:  "Noriega  doesn't 
carry  the  stuff  around.  They  pay  him  a  per- 
centage for  protection  of  the  traffic." 

Qeneral  Noriega's  involvement  In  money 
laupdering  was  similarly  described  by  Amer- 
intelligence  and  diplomatic  officials  as 
ehind-the-scenes  role,  with  private 
Drt  companies  acting  as  his  agent, 
fficials  said  the  United  States  had  intel- 
ligence showing  that  In  the  early  1980's 
General  Noriega  held  a  major  financial  in- 
terest In  an  oplum-processlng  plant  that  was 
discovered,  according  to  a  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  investigation  in  1985,  in  op- 
eration along  the  Panamanian-Colombian 
ttonder. 

Ilie  Congressional  report  noted  that  the 
laboratory  was  apparently  financed  by  Co- 
lombians along  with  a  senior  member  of  the 
Paaama  Defense  Force  whom  it  identified 
as  8  Colonel  Melo. 

Tixe  colonel  and  others  were  arrested  by 
th«|  Panama  Defense  Force,  the  report 
noliHl,  but  "none  was  prosecuted  due  to 
"lack  of  evidence."  Administration  officials 
said  that  despite  the  officer's  arrest  and  dis- 
misal  from  the  military  by  General  Nor- 
iega, he  was  still  living  openly  in  Panama 
City. 

dustoms  officials  have  filed  many  crimi- 
nalj  indictments  in  which  the  role  of  mem- 
ber^ of  the  Panama  Defense  Force  was 
pr<$ninent.  In  one  case,  involving  a  private 
Ian  freight  carrier,  Inair  Cargo 
les.  a  Federal  grand  Jury  returned  an 
indictment  charging  conspiriEu:y  to  move 
"mtilti-millionHlollar  shipments"  of  cash  to 
Panama. 

According  to  American  officials,  there  is 
evidence  tying  General  Noriega  and  mem- 
bert  of  the  Defense  Force  to  a  financial  in- 
volvement In  a  small  airline  charter  compa- 
ny that,  operating  out  of  the  main  airport 
In  Panama  City,  flies  weekly  money-laun- 
dertng  missions  in  and  out  of  the  United 
States.  The  aircraft  is  met  in  Panama  by  an 
antored  truck. 

KORIEOA  RKPOSTED  LUIKED  TO  A  KILLIMG 

According  to  American  officials,  the  De- 
fence Intelligence   Agency   has  uncovered 
evidence  linking  General  Noriega  to  the 
:  of  Dr.  Spadaf  ora. 
eneral  Noriega  has  repeated  military  de- 

of  involvement  in  the  killing, 
le  White  House  official  who  has  access 
to  the  Government's  intelligence  reports 
said  "there  is  no  doubt"  that  General  Nor- 
iega was  directly  implicated  in  Dr.  Spada- 
doaa's  death. 
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Anothk>r  official  said  the  intelligence 
'takes  i  up  to  him"— General  Noriega— "as 
the  orig  nator  of  the  idea  and  the  planning 
of  it."  There  is  no  evidence,  the  official 
added,  that  General  Noriega  was  directly  in- 
volved in  the  actual  torture  and  slaying  of 
Dr.  Spadadora,  who  was  beheaded. 

Oener^  Noriega  is  known,  according  to 
highly  aenstive  American  intelligence  infor- 
mation, to  have  told  "several  aides  in  prior 
days  thit  'I  want  that  guy's  head,' "  the  of- 
ficial said.  American  Intelligence  officials  in 
Panama  are  luiown  to  have  reviewed  the 
Panamanian  medical  reports  on  the  slaying 
and  confirmed,  the  official  added,  that  Dr. 
Spadafohi  was  tortured  four  to  six  hours 
while  alive. 

Another  American  official,  who  was  in 
Central  America  at  the  time  of  the  slaying, 
similarly  declared  that  the  United  States 
"knows"— he  emphasized  that  word— "that 
the  Panamanian  Defense  Force  did  him  in; 
these  are  people  who  were  woriUng  under 
Noriega/' 

This  Official  also  said,  however,  that  "who 
gave  th«  order  and  why  It  was  done  in  the 
way  it  Was,  we  don't  know."  The  possibility 
caimot  nt  ruled  out,  he  added,  that  some  of 
General]  Noriega's  associates  may  have 
killed  him  without  an  express  order  in 
hopes  of  currying  favor  with  their  leader. 

A  SVFrUER  or  DATA  TO  CUBA  AMD  U.S. 

General  Noriega's  ties  to  Cuba  have 
touched  off  a  longstanding  debate  among 
intelligefice  agencies. 

The  C.I.A.  has  viewed  General  Noriega  as 
an  invaluable  asset  since  the  1970's  l>ecause 
of  his  wlllingneas  to  provide  intelligence  on 
the  Cubans.  He  later  became  a  valuable 
source  qf  inside  information  on  the  Sandi- 
nista  resolution  in  Nicaragua  and,  informed 
officials  said,  has  used  the  Panamanian  Em- 
bassy in  Managua  to  collect  intelligence  for 
the  United  States. 

At  the  time,  it  was  also  known  that  Gener- 
al Noriega  was  supplying  intelligence  on  the 
United  States  and  its  activities  In  Panama 
and  elsewhere  to  the  Cubans. 

"The  Itation  chiefs  loved  him,"  a  former 
Americah  Ambassador  to  Panama  recalled, 
referring  to  intelligence  agents.  "As  far  as 
they  ware  concerned,  the  stuff  that  they 
were  getting  was  more  interesting  than 
what  th(  Cubans  were  getting  from  Noriega 
on  us." 

Another  American  official  told  of  a  brief- 
ing in  Washington  at  which  he  was  assured 
that  General  Noriega  was  'our  man."  After 
the  American  was  posted  to  Panama  City, 
one  of  (he  first  National  Security  Agency 
intercepts  that  crossed  his  desk  said  that 
the  D.SJG.I.,  the  Cuban  intelligence  agency, 
had  assured  Its  operatives  in  Panama  that 
General  Noriega  was  "their  man." 

One  former  senior  C.I.A.  official  who 
served  ^  Panama  when  General  Noriega 
was  chief  of  intelligence  under  General  Tor- 
rijos  defended  his  agency's  reliance  on  Gen- 
eral Noriega. 

"To  me,  he  was  under  continuous  attack 
by  people  who  kept  saying,  'Look  at  this 
with  Havana.'  But  he  was  G-2,"  or  intelli- 
gence. It  was  General  Noriega's  Job.  the 
C.I.A.  otticial  explained,  to  stay  in  close  con- 
tact with  Havana. 

"As  to  who  had  the  upper  hand— and  this 
was  debated  for  years— the  United  States  or 
Cuba.  I  frankly  think  it  was  the  United 
States  (hat  came  out  ahead"  because  of 
General  Noriega's  reporting,  he  said. 

A  BRKA<^  or  sBCURrrr  "smomG  skrgbamts" 

The  n^ost  disturbing  breach  of  security  in 
General  Noriega's  relationship  with  Cuba 


involved  his  recruitment  of  an  American 
Army  intelligence  sergeant  in  the  mld- 
1970's.  The  incident  briefly  came  Into  public 
view  in  the  fall  of  1977,  in  a  critical  period 
in  the  Carter  Administration's  negotiations 
with  Panama  on  the  future  of  the  canal. 

Among  other  det^ls,  the  sergeant  in- 
formed General  Noriega  of  the  clandestine 
monitoring  of  senior  Panamanian  officials, 
according  to  intelligence  officials.  There 
were  later  allegations  from  American  critics 
of  the  Panama  Canal  treaties  that  the 
United  States  had  eavesdropped  on  Pana- 
manian negotiations,  had  been  caught  in 
the  process  and  was  being  threatened  with 
exposure  unless  last-minute  concessions 
were  made.  The  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, after  investigating  the  incident,  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
Panamanians  had  made  any  bladunail 
threats. 

The  incident  became  known  inside  the 
Carter  Administration  as  the  case  of  the 
"singing  sergeants,"  and  the  breach  of  secu- 
rity was  widely  considered  to  be  limited  to 
intereeptions  of  personal  conversations, 
some  of  them  highly  embarassing,  by  Gen- 
eral Torrtjos. 

Retired  N.S.A.  officials,  in  recent  Inter- 
views, depicted  the  breach  as  far  more  trou- 
blesome and  one  that  directly  Involved  Gen- 
eral Noriega.  In  the  officials'  account,  the 
sergeant  began  dealing  with  General  Nor- 
iega. Transcripts  of  Intercepts  of  General 
Torrijos  were  turned  over,  in  return  for  cash 
payments,  as  well  as  highly  sensitive  techni- 
cal materials,  including  manuals  that  de- 
scribed how  various  N.S.A.  systems  worked. 
"Quite  detailed  N.S.A.  docimients  were 
given  to  Noriega"  and  ended  up  in  Cuba,  a 
former  N.S.A.  official  recalled. 

General  Noriega  enraged  some  American 
officers  in  the  late  1970's,  according  to  an 
intelligence  report,  when  he  purchased  10 
new  American-made  automobiles  while  on  a 
visit  to  Washington  and  then,  upon  his 
return,  turned  over  the  vehicles  to  the 
Cuban   diplomatic   delegation   in   Panama 

aty. 

Many  American  officials,  despite,  their 
hostility  to  General  Noriega's  involvement 
in  these  activities,  expressed  admiration  for 
his  ability  to  keep  his  various  constituen- 
cies—such as  the  United  Stetes  and  Cul>a— 
at  bay.  One  key  to  his  success,  some  officials 
said,  was  his  lack  of  ideology. 

Bdr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaslca. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  6  minutes 
and  55  seconds. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues  the 
significance  of  this  discussion  concern- 
ing the  matter  of  certification  of  coop- 
eration against  drugs.  We  have  already 
reflected  on  the  situation  in  Mexico 
and  I  think  we  have  sent  a  very  signifi- 
cant and  meaningful  message  to  that 
country.  The  same  principle  is  applica- 
ble in  the  case  of  Panama.  However, 
the  specific  Panamanian  situation  is  a 
bit  different. 

Over  the  last  decade,  Panama  has 
become  a  major  banking  center. 
During  the  1970's,  Panama  probably 
had  the  highest  rate  of  growth  in  com- 


mercial banking  of  any  country  in  the 
world. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
130  banks  in  Panama  today.  It  has 
become  the  fourth  or  fifth  largest 
banking  center  in  the  world. 

This  did  not  just  happen,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. There  Is  a  reason  for  this  and  it 
is  very,  very  clear. 

The  advantage  of  banking  in 
Panama  is  very  simple.  United  States 
dollars  are  the  medium  of  exchange  in 
Panama.  Last  year  the  Bank  of 
Panama  transferred  over  $1.5  billion 
into  the  United  States  Federal  Re- 
serve System— this  from  a  coimtry 
with  a  total  gross  national  product  of 
only  $5  billion. 

Clearly  what  is  happening,  and  it  is 
no  secret  to  my  colleagues,  is  that— ac- 
cording to  many  estimates — up  to  50 
percent  of  this  money  transferred  to 
the  Miami  Federal  Reserve  from 
Panama  comes  from  illegal  drug  prof- 
its—laundered through  legitimate 
banks  In  Panama. 

As  a  consequence,  what  we  are 
seeing  is  a  country  that  has  attracted 
tremendous  deposits  of  capital.  But 
from  what  source?  Internally,  it  is 
quite  obvious,  they  do  not  have  the 
basic  economy  to  support  this  flow  of 
funds. 

I  see  my  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina indicated  a  reference  to  a  series  of 
articles  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times.  To  be  more  explicit: 
Laumoesing  MoifET  Ain>  SHirpniG  Drugs 
According  to  a  1985  assessment  of  "U.S. 
Narcotics  Control  Programs  Overseas."  pub- 
lished by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Panama  is  regarded  by  American 
law  enforeement  officials  as  a  "drug  and 
chemical  transshipment  point  and  money- 
laundering  center  for  drug  money." 

Panama's  banking  laws  are  among  the 
most  stringent  in  the  world,  permitting 
secret  accounts  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions that  are  virtually  free  from  scrutiny 
by  American  law  enforcement  officials.  Ad- 
ditioiULlly.  Panama's  corporation  laws  allow 
companies  to  be  organized  with  no  public 
disclosure  of  principals.  As  a  result.  Panama 
has  become  a  world  leader  in  the  depositing 
of  illegal  profits  from  drug  dealing  and 
other  activities. 

Cash  on  deposit  at  a  Panamanian  bank 
can  simply  be  sent  by  wire  to  banks  in  the 
United  SUtes  or  elsewhere,  part  of  the  proc- 
ess known  as  money  laundering,  in  which 
the  ultimate  source  of  the  money  is  dis- 
guised through  a  series  of  transactions. 

A  White  House  official  said  the  most  sig- 
nificant drug-running  in  Panama  was  being 
directed  by  General  Noriega. 

"Doing  away  with  the  Panamanian  con- 
nection—in the  sense  that  General  Noriega 
condoned  and  protects  such  activity— would 
put  one  hell  of  dent  in  the  movement  of 
drugs  in  organized  crime,"  the  White  House 
official  said.  "That's  the  bottom  line." 

In  the  recent  interviews.  Administration 
officials  depicted  General  Noriega's  current 
drug  function  as  that  of  a  "facilitator."  The 
officials  cited  Intelligence,  reports  showing 
that  he  is  a  secret  investor  in  companies 
controlled  by  a  Panamanian  businessman 
and  is  financially  involved  in  a  series  of 
trading  companies. 


A  former  White  House  aide  depicted  Gen- 
eral Noriega's  role  as  being  to  "facilitate  the 
shipments  and  pay  the  payoffa" 

The  former  aide  added:  "Noriega  doesnt 
carry  the  stuff  around.  They  pay  him  a  per- 
centage for  protection  of  the  traffic" 

General  Noriega's  involvement  in  money 
laundering  was  similarly  described  by  Amer- 
ican intelligence  and  diplomatic  officials  as 
a  behind-the-scenes  role,  with  private 
export  companies  acting  as  his  agent. 

Officials  said  the  United  States  had  intel- 
ligence showing  that  in  the  early  1980's 
General  Noriega  held  a  major  financial  in- 
terest in  an  opium-processing  plant  that  was 
discovered,  according  to  a  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  investigation  in  1965.  in  op- 
eration along  the  Panamanian -Colwnblan 
border. 

The  Congressional  report  noted  that  the 
laboratory  was  apparently  financed  by  Co- 
lombians along  with  a  senior  member  of  the 
Panama  Defense  Force  whom  it  Identified 
as  a  Colonel  Melo. 

The  colonel  and  others  were  arrested  by 
the  Panama  Defense  Force,  the  report 
noted,  but  "none  was  prosecuted  due  to 
'lack  of  evidence.' "  Administration  officials 
said  that  despite  the  officer's  arrest  and  dis- 
missal from  the  military  by  General  Nor- 
iega, he  was  still  living  openly  in  Panama 
City. 

Ciistoms  officials  have  filed  many  crimi- 
nal indictments  in  which  the  role  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Panama  Defense  Force  was 
prominent.  In  one  case,  involving  a  private 
Panamanian  freight  carrier,  Inair  Cargo 
Airlines,  a  Federal  grand  Jury  returned  an 
indictment  charging  conspiracy  to  move 
"multi-mllllon-dollar  shipments"  of  cash  to 
Panama. 

According  to  American  officials,  there  is 
evidence  tying  General  Noriega  and  memr 
bers  of  the  Defense  Force  to  a  financial  in- 
volvement in  a  small  airline  charter  compa- 
ny that,  operating  out  of  the  main  airport 
in  Panama  City,  flies  weekly  money-laun- 
dering missions  in  and  out  of  the  United 
States.  The  aircraft  Is  met  in  Panama  by  an 
armored  truck. 

Let  me  repeat:  According  to  a  1985 
assessment  of  "U.S.  Narcotics  Control 
Programs  Overseas,"  published  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Panama  is  regarded  by  American  law 
officials  as  a  "drug  and  chemical 
transshipment  point  and  money-laun- 
dering center  for  drug  money." 

This  is  a  very  serious  allegation.  Mr. 
President.  As  a  consequence,  as  we  re- 
flect on  the  merits  of  the  message  that 
is  being  sent  to  our  friends  in  Panama, 
to  our  friends  in  Mexico,  I  think  it  Is 
apparent  that  this  body  is  expressing  a 
deep  concern.  It  is  recognizing  and 
pointing  out  some  very  obvious  incon- 
sistencies. One  I  neglected  to  mention. 
Mr.  President,  is  that  banking  hap- 
pens to  be  the  largest  employer  In 
Panama.  Panama  is  the  largest  off- 
shore banking  center  now  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

We  do  not  have  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  examining  the  economy  of 
Panama  and  asking  ourselves  how 
could  that  possibly  be  legitimately  ex- 
plained because  it  has  never  been  ex- 
plained. It  has  never  been  explained  to 
this  body.  It  has  never  been  explained 
by  the  Panamanian  Government.  And 
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iMm  many  times  do  we  have  to  pound 
our  head  on  the  wall  before  we  recos- 
nlw  that  indeed  there  Is  something 
IcM  than  legitimate  about  the  attrac- 
ttvenea  of  the  situation  in  Panama 
whktb  enables  money  to  come  in  from 
the  various  sources  that  have  been 
Identified  and  then  to  be  laundered 
and  psHSfrt  on  to  bank  accounts  in 
Florida  as  untraceable  clean  money? 

So  I  commend  the  ranking  minority 
monber  of  the  Fcneign  Relations 
Committee,  and  my  colleagues  and  the 
Chalraian  as  welL  He  obviously  has  a 
little  different  opinion  on  exactly  how 
this  message  should  be  sent,  but  I 
think  It  is  good  to  have  this  debate  be- 
cause this  menage  is  being  sent.  And 
the  message  is  that  the  United  States 
is  not  going  to  stand  by  and  tolerate 
this  situaticm  to  go  unabated. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  assistance  budget  for 
Panama  last  year  the  figure  was  $60 
mmion.  This  year  it  is  $33  million. 

Do  you  know  what  that  is  used  for. 
Itr.  Presidwit?  It  is  used  in  part  for 
B8F  funds  which  are  basically  intend- 
ed to  sunmrt  and  balance  the  budget 
of  Panama.  TbMlt  is  what  it  is  used  for. 

The  Justification  for  us  to  send  our 
money  in  this  form  to  help  support 
the  budget  of  Panama,  which  uses 
United  States  currency,  is  a  little  hard 
to  graq>.  Mr.  President.  If  we  are  not 
getting  full  cooperation  in  controlling 
the  problem  of  bank  laundering  of 
drug  profits,  why  should  we  be  subsi- 
dizing the  Panamanian  Government  in 
thiswajr? 

I  conclude  and  I  thank  the  ranldng 
monber  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  think  the  point  has  been 
well  made  that  we  are  not  going  to 
stand  by  idly  and  watch  this  situation 
continue. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Btoryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Ms.  MIKUISKI.  Thank  you  very 
much.  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Joint  resolutions  for  disia>proval 
because  I  do  not  think  that  the  Baha- 
mas is  taking— parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Ms.  MIKUUSKL  Is  it  Panama  or  the 
Bahamas  that  are  before  us? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
have  the  question  of  Panama  before 
us  at  this  time,  may  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Whether  it  is 
Mexico,  Panama,  or  the  Bahamas.  I 
support  the  principle  of  all  three  of 
these  Joint  resolutions  of  dlsi^iproval 
because  I  think  the  fact  of  the  record 
qDeaks  that  these  ooimtries  have  not 


taken  sufficient  demonstrable  steps  to 
era  llcate  drugs  at  the  source. 

T  le  important  reason  for  passing 
the  e  Joint  resolutions  is  to  send  a 
very  clear  message  to  the  drug  produc- 
ing states  that  we  want  them  to  take 
action  to  dry  up  the  supply  of  dnigs  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

T^e  reason  I  say  this  is  the  only  way 
we  pan  deal  with  drug  problems  both 
in  Itie  United  States  is  to  dry  up  the 
deniand  and  dry  up  the  supply. 

When  we  went  after  yellow  fever  we 
did  bot  do  it  one  mosquito  at  a  time. 
We  went  to  the  swamp.  That  is  what 
we  are  doing  in  these  Joint  resolutions 

ipproval.  We  are  saying 

le     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     I 
it  to  inform   the  Senator  from 
riandthat  the  time  has  expired. 
MIKULSKI.  We  are  saying  that 
ramps  need  to  be  dried  up. 
tank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

£fr.  PELL.  I  believe  the  Senator 
froii  Maryland  was  spealdng  on  the 
othiT  side  of  the  issue  but  I  yielded 
her  a  minute.  The  remaining  time  is 
novfj  yielded  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mk-.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  srielding. 

Mr.  President,  very  briefly  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  basically  is  a 
resdtution  that  will  condemn  one  man. 

Ntoe  of  us  want  to  be  referred  to  as 
carnrlng  the  brief  for  General  Nor- 
iega The  brief  we  have  is  a  joint  reso- 
lution that  we  are  carrying  100-to- 
notl  ling. 

T  le  real  question  here  is:  "Do  we 
wan  b  to  cut  $12  million  in  1987  and  $15 
mil]  on  in  1988  money  to  Panama?" 

We  have  5.000  young  Americans 
do\^  in  Panama.  We  have  our  south- 
em  command  in  Panama.  We  have  the 
Pantuna  Canal  that  is  very  important 
inl%uumia. 

All  are  important  issues. 

I  Ihink  it  is  worthwhile  to  note  here, 
andi  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kai^sas  made  this  point,  what  our 
repdrt  says  about  several  other  coim- 
triel. 

On  Argentina,  for  which  the  Senate 
has  no  resolution:  "Argentina  is  be- 
a  major  transit  country  for  co- 

um  to  Brazil.  "Recent  reports  in- 
that  Brazil  is  being  used  in  all 
of  illicit  international  drug  traf- 

r  '* 

kd  fiurther  "Unofficial  estimates 
;ate  that  Paraguay  is  becoming  a 
major  drug  producing  country." 

Abd  the  list  goes  on. 

T  \e  point  is  that  we  picked  out 
thr«  e  countries,  and  we  have  by  doing 
so  i|idirectly  said  all  these  other  coim- 
triei  are  doing  fine. 

i/k)Bt  countries,  unfortunately,  are 
not  doing  very  well,  either  in  the  con- 
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sumptlo^ 
supply. 

All  I  #ould  like  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues here  is  that  while  we  have 
much  to  be  concerned  about  in  dealing 
with  Ptnama  and  other  countries, 
there  has  to  be  a  better  way  of  han- 
dling it  than  by  tying  up  all  the  issues 
on  account  of  a  single 

IKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
itor  yield? 
>DD.  I  am  sorry.  I  cannot 
particular  point. 

The  implications  of  tjring  up  all  ouir 
interests  in  Panama  on  this  single 
questioi^  would  be  broad  in  scope  and 
serious. 

It  seems  to  me  there  has  to  be  a 
better  ^ay  of  dealing  with  this  than 
Just  a  JoAnt  resolution  that  will  cut  off 
aid  and  not  take  into  consideration  the 
implications  it  would  have  for  the 
souther^  command,  for  the  strategic 
importahce  of  Panaima.  and  for  our  re- 
lationship with  that  country. 

If  you  want  the  entire  relationship 
with  th$t  nation  to  be  determined  on 
this  single  issue,  then  vote  against  ta- 
bling this  Joint  resolution.  That  is  an 
easy  vote  because  you  will  be  attacking 
a  generajl  in  that  coimtry. 

If  youiare  concerned,  however,  about 
our  relationship  with  this  coimtry,  one 
of  the  most  strategically  important  na- 
tions in  this  hemisphere,  then  I  urge 
you  to  Vote  to  table  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion anq  provide  us  a  better  opportuni- 
ty to  deal  with  this  question,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  pointed  out, 
in  an  Authorization  bill,  where  we 
could  cohf ront  the  full  range  of  issues 
related  Ito  Panama. 

ident,  I  yield. 

OWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
nator  yield  for  a  question? 
DD.  I  certainly  yield  if  I 
time. 

OWSKI.  My  concern  is 
ler  in  which  these  funds  are 
going  to  help  balance  the 
Panamanian  budget.  My  question  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  what  Justification  there  is 
for  aid  requests  to  go  to  these  levels  of 
$60  million  and  $33  million  if  we  are 
still  noli  getting  full  cooperation  on 
drug  laundering,  is  it  really  Justifiable 
that  we  provide  this  $33  million  in  aid? 

Mr.  DpDD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say,  in  a«sponse  to  my  friend  from 
Alaska,  Ithat  I  am  not  arguing  about 
the  amount  of  money  and  so  forth 
here.  And  a  lot  of  that  is  military  as- 
sistance money,  as  he  knows.  So  it  is 
not  just  economic  assistance,  although 
that  is  a  legitimate  question. 

I  havei  serious  problems  as  to  wheth- 
er we  bught  to  give  any  money  to 
Panama  because  of  the  political  situa- 
tion in  that  country.  But  we  ought  to 
determine  that  issue  when  considering 
the  full, plate  of  issues,  and  when  we 
can  tak<  into  consideration  the  strate- 


gic question.  This  resolution  does  not 

allow  us  to  do  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  table  has  not  been  made, 
may  I  inform  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PELL.  Fine.  I  then  make  the 
motion  to  table  the  Joint  resolution 
before  us. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  yeas  and  nays. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  moved 
to  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  by  a  previous  order. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the    Senator    from    Delaware     [Mr. 
Bnmil,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Btr. 
Chilxs],    the    Senator    from    Hawaii 
[Mr.  iHOUYEl,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana  [Mr.  JoHKSTONl,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kehhedt], 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois   [Mr. 
SmoN],  are  necessarily  absent. 

VLt.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MKHicil,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
GakhI,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
HxcHT],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Wkickir)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  would  vote 

"nay."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shslsy].  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  31, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  63  Leg.] 
YEAS— 31 


NOT  VOTINO-11 


Adftnu 

Dxirenberger 

Melcher 

Bent(«n 

Evans 

Packwood 

Bond 

Exon 

PeU 

Boren 

Olenn 

Pryor 

BOKhwiU 

BarUn 

Reid 

Brmdley 

Hatfield 

Sanford 

Bumpers 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Chafee 

Lautenberg 

Stennls 

Dknfoith 

Leahy 

Wlrth 

DMchle 

Lugar 

Dodd 

Mataunaca 
NAYS-58 

Aimstrong 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Baucua 

HefUn 

Proxmire 

Bingmman 

Heine 

Quayle 

Brcauz 

Helms 

Riede 

BuTdlck 

HoUlngs 

RoekefeUer 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Cochran 

Blames 

Rudman 

Cohen 

KaMen 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Samer 

Cranston 

Levin 

Shelby 

McCain 

SlmpMn 

DeCondni 

McCIure 

Specter 

DUon 

McConneU 

Stevens 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

Symms 

Pord 

Mifc'iUtei 

Trible 

Powler 

MitcheU 

Wallop 

Oore 

Moynihan 

Warner 

Qraham 

Murkomkl 

Wilson 

Nlckles 

Oranley 

Nunn 

Biden 

Heeht 

Simon 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Domenld 

Johnston 

Weidter 

Oam 

Kennedy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  91  was  reject- 
ed. 

Mr.  TTBrr.MR  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  reject- 
ed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
if  he  feels  there  is  any  point  in  going 
to  a  rollqdl  vote. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Caroliiuk.  I  think 
we  should  vitiate  the  order  for  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  vitiate  the  order  for  the  yeas 

and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  HELMS.  In  that  case,  it  makes  it 

simple.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  joint  resolution  for 
the  third  time. 

The  Joint  resolution  {S.J.  Res.  91) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rks.  91 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
hereby  disapproves  of  the  determination  of 
the  President  with  respect  to  Panama  as 
contained  in  the  certification  required  by 
section  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  received  by  the  Congress  on  March 
2, 1987. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
CERTIFICATION— BAHAMAS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  90,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  90)  disapprov- 
ing the  certification  by  the  President  under 
section  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


That  the  Congress  hereby  disapproves  of 
the  determination  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bahamas  as  contained  in  the 
certification  required  by  section  481(h)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  received 
by  the  Congress  on  March  2,  1987;  unlea 
the  President  (1)  fonnally  notifies  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress,  in 
writing,  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  resolution  into  law,  that 
he  will  reexamine  the  certification  of  BCarch 
2,  1987.  with  respect  to  the  Bahamas;  and 
(2)  shall  provide  such  committees  in  writing 
within  ninety  days  following  such  notifica- 
tion with  the  detailed  results  of  the  reexam- 
ination, including  (a)  the  definition  of  the 
term  "full  cooperation"  as  contained  in 
Public  Law  99-570;  (b)  any  nondrug  interdic- 
tion and  eradication  matters  which  be  took 
into  consideration  in  making  the  certifica- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Bahamas  on  Mardi 
2,  1987;  and  (c)  a  detaUed  description  of  the 
programs  which  the  Oovemment  of  the  Ba- 
hamas has  undertaken  or  will  undertake 
within  the  next  sixty  days  in  order  to  cor- 
rect any  deficiencies  in  its  drug  interdiction 
and  eradication  efforts. 

THK  CASE  OP  THZ  BAHAMAS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  cer- 
tification of  the  Bahamas  for  having 
"cooperated  fully"  is  another  example 
of  the  State  Department's  obfiiscation 
of  the  responsibility  for  an  honest  cer- 
tification. Just  2  weeks  ago,  the  Wash- 
ington Times  ran  a  front  page  story 
which  reported  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment told  the  FBI  to  halt  a  sting  oper- 
ation against  Prime  Minister  PindUng. 
Apparently,  the  Justice  Department 
has  developed  sufficient  evidence 
against  Pindling  to  merit  such  an  FBI 
effort.  The  assistant  US.  attorney. 
Richard  Gregorie,  who  has  handled 
many  of  the  governments  major  drug 
cases  in  Miami  stated  that— 

I  can  tell  you  point-blank  the  State  De- 
partment's position  is  far  different  than 
ours.  Our  position  is  flaUy  to  prosecute 
felons.  The  State  Department's  general  po- 
sition is  we  are  supposed  to  have  good  relar 
tions  overseas,  not  upset  the  equilibrium. 

Official  corruption  in  the  Bahamas 
was  so  serious  that  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  was  established  in  1984 
to  investigate  the  situation.  The  Royal 
Commission  cited  a  number  of  officials 
deemed  to  be  corrupt  but  there  have 
been  no  charges  or  prosecutions  made 
yet.  Our  U.S.  attorney  in  south  Flori- 
da made  13  extradition  requests,  in- 
cluding a  request  for  the  extradition 
of  Frederick  Nigel  Bowe,  In  late  1985 
and  none  of  these  requests  have  yet 
been  honored  by  the  Government  of 
the  Bahamas.  It  is  certainly  no  secret 
that  Rol)ert  Vesco  operated  extensive 
drug  operations  out  of  the  Bahamas 
and  that  major  cocaine  traffickers 
from  Colombia  and  elsewhere  freely 
operate  out  of  the  Bahamas. 

Just  recently.  "NBC  News"  broad- 
cast a  special  segment  imcovering  drug 
trafficking  in  the  Bahamas.  In  addi- 
tion to  film  clips  from  the  UA  Cus- 
toms service  showing  cocaine  drops 
from  aircraft  over  the  Bahamas  there 
was    an    interview    with    a    former 
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monber  of  the  B«h«in>t>n  Parlla- 
ment.  The  i»rllammUrian  expressed 
unaaement  at  the  lack  of  VB.  concern 
for  oorruption  in  the  Bahamas.  Other 
film  dlpB  showed  the  notorious  co- 
caine trafficker  Carlos  Lehder.  who  is 
now  undCT  detention  in  Florida,  at 
Norman's  Cay  in  the  Wahamaji  it  is 
dear  that  such  official  corruption  is 
indeed  severely  impeding  full  coopera- 
tion in  halting  the  flow  of  drugs  to  the 
United  Stotes. 

The  scourge  of  narcotics  abuse  is  de- 
stroying American  youth.  It  is  destroy- 
ing the  fabric  of  family  life.  It  is  sub- 
verting traditional  American  values.  It 
is  eroding  our  domestic  peace  and 
tnuMiuHity  by  escalating  violent  crime 
across  the  country.  Firm  action  is  re- 
quired today  in  order  to  prevent  the 
situation  from  getting  still  ftirther  out 
of  omtroL  The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1986  was  a  major  legislative  step 
forward  in  the  war  against  drugs.  The 
integrity  of  this  legislation  must  be 
maintained  and  the  role  of  Congress  in 
the  oertificati<»  process  must  be  pre- 
served in  order  that  an  effective  re- 
sponse to  the  narcotics  threat  can  be 
successful 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times  of  llarch  9,  1987,  be  printed 
in  the  Raooao  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
RacoBS.  as  follows: 
[From  the  Wadilnston  Times.  Mar.  9, 1987] 

FBI  Told  to  Halt  Smtc  op  Bahamas' 
Pkbobr 

(By  Michael  Hedses) 

The  State  Department  stopped  a  sting  op- 
eration in  Miami  aimed  at  snaring  the  prime 
minister  of  the  «ah«mM  and  his  top  aides 
on  bribery  charges,  sources  said. 

The  investigation,  set  up  in  December 
19S4.  was  to  culminate  in  Sir  Lynden  O.  Pin- 
dling't  taking  a  cash  payoff  from  inform- 
ants posing  as  drug  traffickers,  according  to 
James  Rider,  who  was  an  organized  crime 
investigator  with  the  Metro  Dade  County 
police  d^Mutment. 

"Just  before  it  was  to  happen,  the  FBI 
came  to  us  and  said  it  was  called  off  by  the 
State  Department."  Mr.  Rider  said.  "They 
said  the  State  Department  was  more  afraid 
of  coDUDunists  than  drugs." 

Mr.  Rider's  claim  was  corroborated  by 
others  familiar  with  the  case. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  concerned  that  such  policy  decisions 
might  contribute  to  wi«le-open  cocaine  chan- 
nels into  the  United  States,  according  to 
staff  members. 

After  hearing  an  account  of  the  allega- 
ti<»8  last  June.  Sen.  Richard  Lugar.  the  In- 
diana Republican  who  headed  the  commit- 
tee, said,  "The  charge  you  have  made  that  is 
probably  very  important,  at  least  in  my 
Judgment,  is  if  there  is  a  declination  to  pro- 
ceed into  investigations  or  prosecutions  in 
the  Bahamas  .  .  .  because  of  'foreign  policy' 


A  high-ranlLlng  federal  law  enforcement 
official  in  Miami  confirmed  the  SUte  De- 
partment's Bahamian  office  stopped  an  in- 
vestigation targeting  Mr.  Plndling  and  his 
top  aides. 


"ttie  FBI  was  worldng  the  case.  We  had 
recoftled  conversations  l>etween  [Everette] 
Banaister  [a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Plndling] 
and  FBI  informants.  The  [U.S.1  ambassador 
(Len  Dobriansky]  told  us  he  did  not  want  us 
to  talie  further  steps.  He  nixed  the  thing." 

As  to  whether  the  FBI  had  lured  Mr.  Pln- 
dling to  Miami,  "That  was  the  hope,"  the 
offidal  said.  "Bannister  had  represented  in 
the  taped  conversations  that  he  could  bring 
Mr.  Plndling  to  BUami." 

Mt.  Rider  was  brought  to  Washington  by 
Sen.  j  John  Kerry,  Massachusetts  Democrat, 
to  t4U  his  story  before  a  closed  session  of 
the  foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Kerry  said  he  had  a  tape  in  which  Len 
Dobriansky,  former  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
admitted  stopping  a  drug  investi- 
gation of  Bahamian  officials. 

"lie  stopped  a  sting  operation  that  would 
have  netted  major  Bahamian  figures  who 
were  nmning  drugs  into  this  country  be- 
cause he  made  the  decision  .  .  .  that  drug 
oper^lons  were  less  important  than  subma- 
rine base  negotiations, '  Mr.  Kerry  said,  ac- 
cordmg  to  a  transcript  of  the  meeting. 

Rifhard  Holwill,  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  Caribbean,  declined  to 
comitoent  last  week  on  State  Department 
policy  during  late  1984.  "I  was  not  in  an 
operational  position,"  he  said.  "The  only 
person  who  can  answer  that  with  authority 
would  be  Mr.  Dobriansl^." 

But,  he  said,  "[The  Bahamian  base]  may 
t>e  ttle  most  important  underwater  base  for 
the  C.S.  Navy.  It  is  not  an  inconsequential 
base/' 

Mr.  Dobriansky  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment  last  week. 

Mr.  Holwill  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Plndling 
would  be  Immune  from  prosecution  under 
inteniational  law,  but  evidence  against  him 
could  be  turned  over  to  the  Bahamian  gov- 
ernment for  action. 

"Whatever  our  policy  was  then,  our  policy 
now  is  to  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may," 
Mr.  tolwlll  said. 

Justice  Department  officials  in  Miami 
who  iare  handling  major  drug  cases  have 
said  fcheir  efforts  have  been  hampered  by 
the  ^ate  Department. 

Ri^iard  Gregorie,  the  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
ney Vho  has  handled  many  of  the  federal 
government's  major  drug  cases  in  Miami, 
said.  "I  can  tell  you  point-blank,  the  State 
Department's  position  is  far  different  than 
oursJ  Our  position  is  flatly  to  prosecute 
felon  s.  The  State  Department's  general  po- 
sitioq  is  we  are  supposed  to  have  good  rela- 
tional overseas,  not  upset  the  equilibrium. 

"Tkey  look  at  it  like,  'We  can't  go  to  to- 
morrow's cocktail  party  If  we  tell  foreign  of- 
ficial we're  going  to  kick  their  butt  for 
hiding  heinous  drug  felons',"  he  said. 

A  Iprmer  congressional  staff  member  said 
that,!  after  the  June  meeting,  Mr.  Lugar  or- 
dered an  inquiry  into  the  charges. 

"We  went  to  the  State  Department  and 
they  confirmed  the  investigation  of  high- 
rankkig  [Bahamian]  officials  was  stopped," 
said  he  staff  member.  "All  they  told  me  is 
then  Is  an  explanation  for  this  but  it  is  sen- 
sitiv4" 

Mrl  Rider  said  he  was  detailed  to  work 
with  Ithe  FBI.  who  told  him  they  had  an  in- 
formut  who  was  going  to  bring  Mr.  Pln- 
dling] to  a  prearranged  location  for  a  payoff 
fromjan  informant  he  thought  was  a  drug 
dealv^. 

Th^  sting  was  to  take  place  in  mid-Decem- 
ber 1984  at  a  warehouse  In  Hialeah,  a 
suburb  north  of  Miami.  "We  had  high-band 
radioe  that  could  reach  Colombia,  and  some 
othei  things  around  to  make  it  authentic," 
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Mr.  Ride^  said.  "At  the  rear  of  the  ware- 
house there  was  a  small  hidden  room  where 
a  guy  did  the  recording.  The  cameras  were 
hidden  in  some  stereo  speakers,  and  that's 
where  we  brought  people." 

Mr.  Pii)dling  has  been  at  the  center  of 
drug  inve^igations  in  recent  years,  accord- 
ing to  law!  enforcement  officials. 

In  1985.  a  commission  of  inquiry  in  Nassau 
released  a  report  charging  that  Mr.  Plndling 
had  received  $2.8  million  in  "gifts"  and 
"loans,"  bicluding  some  money  that  could 
not  be  traced  to  a  contributor. 

Another  person  investigated  by  the  com- 
mission «as  li^.  Bannister,  the  Plndling 
friend  federal  officials  in  Miami  said  they 
taped  telling  an  FBI  informant  he  could  de- 
liver Mr.  pindling  for  a  payoff  in  Maimi. 

The  coi^miision  was  highly  critical  of  sev- 
eral business  relationships  involving  Mr. 
Bannister,  and  Mr.  Plndling.  It  said  they 
showed  corruption  in  the  Bahamian  govern- 
ment.      I 

Mr.  Balmister's  "political  influence  ped- 
dling" wis  "likely  to  bring  nothing  but 
shame,  scandal  and  disgrace  .  .  .  and 
damage  |the  reputation  of  the  Baha- 
mas .  .  ."J  the  report  concluded.  He  was 
later  chaaged  with  lying  to  the  commission 
when  he  lenled  he  took  a  bribe  from  a  con- 
victed cocaine  dealer. 

The  coOunlssion  also  investigated  Freder- 
ick Nigel  Bowe,  a  Bahamian  attorney  who 
federal  law  enforcement  authorities  say  has 
close  ties  to  Mr.  Plndling.  The  commission 
said  of  Mr.  Bowe,  "His  consistency  in  deny- 
ing any  involvement  with  drug  dealers  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  frequency  of  allegations 
against  him." 

Mr.  Bowe  was  indicted  in  Miami  in  the  fall 
of  1985. 

According  to  the  indictment.  "Bowe  super- 
vised the  shipment  of  this  cocaine  into  and 
out  of  the  Bahamas  and  offered  to  provide, 
and  did  provide,  protective  services  from 
[Bahamian]  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
persons  (iioving  cocaine  from  Colombia  to 
Miami]."  j 

The  case  has  stagnated.  Frustrated  feder- 
al law  enforcement  officials  said  that  the 
U.S.  State  Department  in  the  Bahamas  is 
not  pushiag  the  extradition. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  one  of  the  most 
notorious  figures  in  International  drug  deal- 
ing Is  Nigel  Bowe.  He's  down  there  thumb- 
ing his  note  at  us,"  Mr.  Gregorie  said. 

But  Mri  Holwill  said,  "The  fact  is,  the 
State  Deoartment  will  do  anything  and  ev- 
erything In  their  power  to  get  Mr.  Bowe 
back  here^  We're  frustrated  too." 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration  sources 
said  they  have  been  pushing  an  Investiga- 
tion In  the  Bahamas.  "We're  that  close  to  a 
case  against  Plndling."  said  one  agent,  hold- 
ing thumb  and  forefinger  an  inch  apart.  "If 
we  get  Bowe  back  here,  we  know  he'U  talk. 
So  we  luiow  Plndling  will  never  let  Bowe  be 
extradited." 

Mr.  U^AHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  cast  my  vote 
today  aoainst  these  resolutions.  Ever 
since  my  days  as  a  prosecutor  in  Ver- 
mont, I  have  spoken  out  against  the 
huge  prablem  of  dnig  abuse  in  this 
country.  Il  have  supported  strong  pen- 
alties acfdnst  major  drug  traffickers 
and  money  launderers.  I  have  voted 
for  major  increases  in  fimds  for  drug 
eradlcatlDn  and  interdiction,  and  to 
educate  ^oung  people  about  the  dan- 
gers of  {drugs  and  for  treatment  of 
drug  abusers. 


Nobody  here  disagrees  that  Mexico. 
Panama,  and  the  Bahamas,  as  well  as 
countless  other  countries  like  Colum- 
bia. Bolivia,  and  Burma,  have  not  done 
enough  to  combat  the  production  and 
trafficking  of  illegal  drugs. 

Corruption  and  involvement  in  the 
drug  trade  by  Mexican  Government 
officials  is  well  known.  There  have 
been  no  prosecutions  for  the  murder 
of  DEA  agent  Enrique  Camarena,  or 
the  torture  of  DEA  agent  Victor 
Cortez. 

Panama,  like  Mexico  and  the  Baha- 
mas, is  a  major  transshipment  point 
for  cocaine  from  South  America  into 
the  United  States.  The  role  of  the 
Panama  Defense  Forces,  which  con- 
trols the  levers  of  power  in  Panaana, 
and  of  General  Noriega  in  drug  traf- 
ficking and  money  laimdering,  is 
beyond  question.  The  former  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  PDF,  Colonel 
Melo,  was  caught  smuggling  large 
quantities  of  ethyl  ether  used  to  proc- 
ess cocaine  into  Panama.  He  was  never 
prosecuted.  The  former  Vice  Minister 
for  Health  of  Panama.  Dr.  Hugo  Spa- 
dafora.  who  accused  Noriega  of  being 
directly  involved  in  profiting  from 
drug  trafficking,  was  brutally  mtu-- 
dered  in  1985.  allegedly  by  the  PDF. 

Official  corruption  and  involvement 
in  drug  trafficlLlng  in  the  Bahamas  is 
also  clear.  That  country  has  become 
known  as  the  stopping  off  point  for 
boats  and  planes  carrying  cocaine  into 
Miami. 

I  Join  the  proponents  of  these  reso- 
lutions in  condemning  the  officials  in 
these  countries  who  have  profited 
from  the  scourge  of  drug  abuse  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time.  I  do 
not  believe  these  resolutions  are  a  re- 
sponsible way  to  encourage  these 
countries'  increased  cooperation. 

Mexico,  a  country  of  80  million,  suf- 
fers from  overwhelming  economic, 
social  and  political  problems.  Oil 
prices  have  plummeted— Inflation  and 
unemployment  are  rising.  The  govern- 
ment has  Just  completed  negotiations 
with  the  INF  on  further  economic  ad- 
justment measures  which  will  only  add 
to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mexican 
people. 

Solutions  to  the  Mexican  financial 
crisis,  the  drug  crisis,  and  the  crisis  of 
illegal  migration  into  the  United 
States,  can  come  only  with  economic 
growth  in  Mexico.  The  severe  sanc- 
tions which  would  result  from  these 
resolutions— a  50-percent  cut  in  United 
States  aid  and  a  requirement  that  the 
United  States  oppose  multilateral 
bank  loans— expectied  to  be  $1.2  billion 
to  Mexico  this  year,  would  only  com- 
pound these  problems. 

The  Bahamas  have  shared  intelli- 
gence information  on  dnig  traffickers 
with  us.  They  have  agreed  to  a  new 
docking  facility  for  United  States  ves- 
sels to  chase  dtug  traffickers  in  BsJia- 
mian  territory.  They  allow  our  Cus- 
toms pilots  to  interdict  drug  traffick- 


ers in  Bahamian  airspace.  They  have 
recently  enacted  new  laws  maldng 
money  laundering  a  crime,  and  allow- 
ing U.S.  officials  access  to  bank  ac- 
counts of  suspected  drug  traffickers. 
Of  the  $200,000  in  United  States  aid  to 
the  Bahsimas  requested  for  next  year, 
50  percent  of  it  is  for  drug  interdic- 
tion. If  we  cut  those  funds  we  will  only 
make  this  problem  worse. 

The  Panamanian  Legislature  also, 
for  the  first  time  last  December,  made 
money  laundering  a  crime  and  gave 
United  States  officials  access  to  bank 
records  of  suspected  drug  traffickers. 
This  is  particularly  important  because 
of  Panama's  role  as  a  leading  banking 
center.  Although  we  have  no  extradi- 
tion treaty  with  Panama,  since  1984  it 
has  handed  over  33  class  I  drug  traf- 
fickers to  the  United  States.  Panama 
has  also  Initiated  a  program  to  seize 
chemical  precursors  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cocaine,  in  transit  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe  to  South 
America.  It  has  allowed  United  States 
authorities  to  board  any  Panamanian 
flag  vessel  suspected  of  transporting 
drugs.  Last  year.  93  arrests  were  made, 
and  227  kilos  of  cocaine  seized.  Finally, 
last  year  Panama  conducted  an  eradi- 
cation program  which  eliminated  vir- 
tually all  of  its  marijuana  crop. 

These  actions  are  a  beginning.  The 
requirement  that  these  countries 
"fully  cooperate"  to  combat  drugs 
must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
overall  relationships  between  them 
and  the  United  States.  We  share  a 
myriad  of  common  interests  with 
these  countries,  and  we  need  their  co- 
operation in  solving  them.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  overall  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  take  such  dras- 
tic action  Just  4  months  after  imposing 
on  them  the  requirement  of  cooperat- 
ing with  us. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  strange  situation  in 
regard  to  these  resolutions.  By  a  quirk 
of  the  legislative  calendar,  whatever 
action  we  take  on  these  resolutions 
will  have  no  effect.  In  fact,  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  indicated  that  they 
will  vote  for  the  resolutions  precisely 
because  they  will  have  no  real  effect. 

The  question  here  is  whether  the 
countries  involved— the  Bahamas, 
Panama,  and  Mexico— have  "fully  co- 
operated" with  our  efforts  to  curtail 
drug  shipments  and  drug  cultivation. 
All  of  these  countries  have  done  some- 
thing—they have  taken  some  steps, 
they  have  begun  to  act.  Is  it  enough? 
Certainly  not.  Yet  the  process  is  work- 
ing and  the  President  has  certified  to 
their  full  cooperation.  The  question 
we  face  now  is  simple:  Whether  only  a 
few  months  after  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  cooperation  requirement 
and  created  these  penalties,  we  should 
take  action  to  punish  these  countries 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  moving 
in  the  direction  we  want. 


At  this  point  in  time,  the  President 
has  certified  compliance  with  the  stat- 
ute. This  condition  is  subject  to 
change  next  year  when,  by  law,  we  will 
be  asked  to  again  evaluate  the  behav- 
ior of  these  countries.  At  that  time,  if 
we  are  not  satisfied  that  these  nations 
have  "fully  cooi>erated,"  each  of  us 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  determine 
if  these  resolutions  are  warranted. 

The  concerns  I  have  listed  led  me  to 
support  efforts  in  the  committee  to 
delay  a  final  determination  about  com- 
pliance in  order  to  encourage  and 
evaluate  the  action  by  these  countries 
in  cooperating  with  our  drug  eradica- 
tion programs.  In  terms  of  i>olicy.  that 
sort  of  delay  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
best  way  to  respond  to  what  these  na- 
tions had  done  and  encourage  them  to 
do  even  more.  Unfortunately,  the 
structure  of  last  year's  law  made  it  im- 
possible to  amend  these  resolutions. 

Given  these  conditions,  I  believe 
that  our  best  course  of  action  is  to 
evaluate  the  President's  certification 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  In  the  case  of 
Mexico,  the  delicate  economic  condi- 
tions now  prevailing  there  means  that 
a  decision  to  cut  off  aid  could  be  cata- 
strophic in  terms  of  our  economic  in- 
terests and  work  against  our  desire  to 
reduce  the  drug  dealing  now  taking 
place  there.  I  will  reexamine  these 
risks— as  severe  and  as  real  as  they  are 
for  both  Mexico  and  our  own  coun- 
try—next year  if  their  behavior  does 
not  meet  acceptable  standards.  But 
now,  after  Just  a  few  months,  is  not 
the  time  to  take  such  action.  A  similar 
case-by-case  analysis  will  guide  my 
votes  on  the  other  resolutions  which 
will  be  before  us  today  and  in  the 
futiu*. 

I  began  by  sajring  that  I  was  tempted 
to  vote  for  these  resolutions  for  their 
symbolic  value.  I  will  resist  that  temp- 
tation but  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  say  that  I  believe  these  resolu- 
tions were  brought  to  the  floor  for 
symbolic  reasons.  As  Senator  Luoab 
has  pointed  out.  these  resolutions 
ought  not  be  before  us  now— having 
this  debate  is  unfortunate.  No  matter 
how  we  act  on  them,  we  wiD  have  sent 
a  mixed  signal  about  our  commitment 
to  deal  with  the  drug  problem.  We 
would  have  been  better  served  had  we 
simply  accepted  the  President's  certifi- 
cation. 

We  did  not  do  that  and.  as  a  result, 
we  are  in  the  unfortunate  position  of 
making  a  Judgment  which  we  are 
simply  not  ready  to  make  at  this  point. 
Given  the  inevitability  of  a  vote,  how- 
ever, I  will  vote  individually  on  the 
merits  of  each  of  these  resolutions. 
There  has  been  a  commitment  made 
by  the  Congress  and  the  country  when 
we  adopted  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1986  to  deal  with  the  drug  problem. 
We  are  serious  about  the  effort  to  con- 
trol drug  abuse  and  we  are  willing  to 
make    the    kind    of   totigh   decisions 
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which  will  advance  that  goaL  What  I 
am  not  ready  to  do  is  to  make  an  easy. 


Fourth.  The  claim  was  made  that 
the  •  motion  to  oroceed  to  the  resolu-    ment  of 
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Mr.  President.  I  expected  the  State 
Deoartment  to  take  a  loose  Interpreta- 


sumed  that  this  was  sort  of  a  pro 
forma  hearing  for  the  record. 


ranking  minority  member  happened  to 
be  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
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which  will  advance  that  goal.  What  I 
am  not  ready  to  do  is  to  make  an  easy, 
symbolic  vote  which  will  actually  woric 
against  the  progress  that  has  and  can 
be  made. 

Itr.  HWIiMR  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  let  me  say  that  the  remarks  I 
am  about  to  make  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  having  any  animus  of  dis- 
pleasure with  any  Senator  and  certain- 
ly not  with  the  leadership,  but  some 
things  happened  in  the  consideration 
of  the  three  resolutions  that  we  have 
bem  Mmsldering  last  evening  and 
today  which  I  thought  oua^t  to  be 
made  a  matto-  of  record. 

Ftost  of  all.  from  this  Senator's  view- 
point the  real  issue  has  been  an  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  Integrity  of 
Saaate  procedures.  Now,  we  have  been 
here  to  debate  the  Issue  of  antidrug 
reform.  We  have  been  here  to  find  out 
if  this  Natlcm  really  means  what  it 
says  when  people  in  public  office  pro- 
datm  that  we  are  so  genuinely  sincere 
in  the  drug  interdiction  and  enf  orce- 
mmt  effcnt.  We  have  been  here  to  see 
whether  the  State  Department  is  sin- 
cere when  it  says  that  it  Is  trying  to 
get  other  nations  around  the  world  to 
eliminate  drugs,  drug  trafficking,  and 
drug  money  laundering.  Frankly.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  been  here  to  dem- 
onstrate whether  the  Senate  itself  is 
sincere  in  implementing  effective 
reform  or  whether  the  business  of  the 
Senate  Is  merely  to  pass  laws  with  a 
lot  of  hoopla  and  press  releases  just 
before  election  and  then  forget  about 
the  law  afterward. 

Mr.  President,  Instead  of  moving 
qulddy  to  resolve  these  matters  as 
presented  in  Senate  Joint  Resolutions 
90.  91.  and  92.  the  Senate  has  been 
confronted  with  a  series  of  roadblocks 
and  delaying  tactics. 

It  is  one  thing  when  the  legitimate 
rights  of  parliamentary  procedure  are 
involved.  I  believe  in  that.  But  it  Is 
something  else  when  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  are  ignored.  There  have  been 
at  least  four  egregious  procedviral 
errors  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of 
a  tough  drug  cnu^down,  according  to 
the  requiremoits  of  the  law  that  was 
passed  last  year  by  the  Senate  unani- 
mously. These  errors  were  not  only 
condoned  by  the  Senate  but  also  ac- 
tively encouraged.  In  brief,  the  four 
procedural  errors  were  as  follows: 

First  The  resolutions  were  reported 
out  of  committee— that  is  to  say,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee— with 
amendments,  whoi  the  rules  clearly 
stipulate  that  no  amendments  are  In 
order  for  resolutions  imder  expedited 
procedures. 

Second.  The  2-day  rule  with  regard 
to  prlntc^  reports  was  applied,  when 
rule  XVn.  paragn^jh  5,  specifically 
exempts  resolutions  dealing  with  Pres- 
idential certificatioiL 

Third.  The  minority  was  not  in- 
formed that  a  written  report  was  to  be 
filed  at  the  time  of  the  vote  to  report. 


Fourth.  The  claim  was  made  that 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  resolu- 
tiods  in  the  Senate  was  not  In  order 
due!  to  the  pendency  of  the  veto  mes- 
sage, when  in  fact  the  veto  message 
was;  not  pending. 

iSt.  President,  I  do  not  claim  to 
knoir  a  great  deal  about  the  rules.  I 
have  learned  as  much  as  I  can  in  the 
14  years  and  3  months  that  I  have 
bee^  In  the  Senate.  But  I  think  we 
ought  to  go  by  the  rules  and  not  make 
them  up  as  we  go  along. 

Last  October,  we  passed  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986;  and  In  doing 
so.  Congress  told  the  electorate  at  that 
tim<  that  drug  interdiction  and  en- 
forcement was  our  highest  priority.  I 
remember  the  ringing  speeches  made 
in  this  Chamber.  We  told  the  Ameri- 
can people— and  this  was  just  before 
the  Election— that  the  lives  and  future 
of  bur  children,  even  our  chUdren's 
children,  would  depend  upon  the  suc- 
cess) of  our  effort  to  eliminate  interna- 
tional drug  trafficking. 

In  effect,  we  asked  the  voters  of  this 
country  to  judge  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  basis 
of  our  willingness  to  adopt  tough  laws 
agaihst  drug  trafficking. 

M^^.  President,  it  was  pretty  obvious 
to  ail  of  us  then  that  there  would  be 
no  (trug  eradication  unless  we  got  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  nations  which 
wers  the  main  producers  and  the  main 
chailnels  of  the  drugs.  It  was  also  obvi- 
ous jthat  we  had  close  financial  rela- 
tionships with  some  of  those  coun- 
tries and  those  financial  relationships 
Included  security  assistance,  develop- 
mental assistance,  and  private  trade 
and  banldng  Interests. 

FiMhermore,  we  all  realized  last  No- 
vemper  that  there  was  a  basic  incon- 
sistency In  the  action  of  the  United 
States  in  giving  money  belonging  to 
the  American  taxpayers  to  those  coun- 
tries which  were  undermining  our  na- 
tional integrity  and  security  by  drug 
trafficking.  That  is  why  the  Anti-Drug 
Act  bf  1986  included  a  provision  that 
reqi4red  the  State  Department  to  cer- 
tify that  all  the  recipients  of  foreign 
aid  had  cooperated  fully— and  I 
repeat,  for  emphasis,  cooperated 
fully— in  the  efforts  toward  drug  eradi- 
cation. 

That  is  the  standard,  Mr.  President: 
havllig  cooperated  fully.  Not  merely 
for  l|he  most  part.  Not  cooperating  in 
evemhing  we  asked  them  to  do.  Not 
cooosrating  on  balance.  The  standard 
specified  in  that  law.  which  the  Senate 
appnoved  last  year  by  a  imanlmous 
vote,  is  "cooperated  fuDy." 

Mv.  President,  that  standard  was  not 
pronosed  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  It  was  supported  by  this  Sen- 
ator, but  It  was  not  proposed  by  me. 
Indeed,  it  was  supported,  as  I  have  In- 
dicated, by  all  Senators.  It  was  passed 
unai|lmously,  as  I  have  said.  The  pro- 
cedu^  were  even— if  you  can  believe 
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this— su  >ported  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  act  went  on  to  make  provisions 
to  ensure  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  di- 
rectly and  significantly  Involved  In  the 
Implemoitation  procedures;  and  the 
act  said  jthat  if  Members  of  the  House 
or  Members  of  the  Senate  were  dissat- 
isfied with  the  certification  prepared 
by  the  atate  Department,  any  Senator 
or  any  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives could  introduce  resolutions 
of  disi^proval  to  rescind  the  State  De- 
partmei^  action  within  30  days. 

After  recognizing  the  difficulties 
that  Congress  faces  in  taking  action  in 
30  days,  the  act  provided  that  the  res- 
olutions be  privileged,  under  the  provi- 
sions set  forth  in  section  601  of  the 
Arms  Eztport  Act,  and  this  legislative 
privilege  provision  was  established  to 
prevent  footdragging  and  roadblocks 
on  issuQs  which  tills  body  and  the 
House  olf  Representatives  deemed  of 
overriding  importance  to  our  national 
security. 

Oh,  the  liberal  rhetoric  we  heard 
last  yei^.  Right  before  the  election, 
everybody  was  out  front  leading  the 
parade,  being  against  the  drug  traffic. 
Then  we  went  home  for  the  election. 
But.  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  ev- 
erybody accepted  this  expedited  proce- 
diu-e  as  urgent  and  necessary.  Not  one 
voice  objected  to  tills  procedure. 

Every  Isenator  knew  the  timeframe 
for  this  certification  process.  Every 
Senator  knew  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  supposed  to  report,  and 
every  Seviator  knew  when  the  certifi- 
cation was  supposed  to  come  to  Con- 
gress. NO  Senator  can  pretend  that  he 
or  she  wks  caught  by  surprise.  Indeed, 
a  number  of  Senators,  including  this 
Senator,; were  keenly  awaiting  the  cer- 
tification report. 

It  so  happened  that  during  1986,  last 
year.  I.  as  chairman  of  the  Western 
Hemlspnere  Subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  held  and 
presided,  over  eight  hearings— eight, 
count  tttem— on  drug  trafficking  in 
Panama! and  in  Mexico.  These  hear- 
ings— some  of  them  were  open  and 
some  of  them  were  closed  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  testimony— estab- 
lished conclusively  not  only  that  these 
two  countries  were  failing  to  give  full 
cooperation  but  also  that  prominent 
members  of  the  governments  of  these 
two  countries  were  permitting  drug 
traf f ickiiig  to  flourish  and  in  fact  were 
enriciiing  themselves,  at  the  expense 
of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Moreover,  staff  research  into  other 
countries,  including  the  Bahamas,  in- 
dicated iliat  full  cooperation  as  re- 
quired by  that  act,  unanimously  ap- 
proved ty  the  Senate— full  coopera- 
tion of  tiese  countries.  Including  the 
Bahamas  —was  virtually  nonexistent. 


Mr.  President.  I  expected  the  State 
Department  to  take  a  loose  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1986.  That  is  the  way  the  U.S.  State 
Department  operates.  All  diplomats 
traditionally  place  more  Importance 
on  good  relations  and  diplomatic  eye- 
wash then  they  do  on  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  Staes. 

And  that  is  why  I  have  so  many 
problems  with  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment. Sometimes  I  wonder  whose  side 
they  are  on. 

But.  I  thought  that  at  least  with 
Panama  and  Mexico  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  invoke  the  national  securi- 
ty waiver.  After  receiving  the  testimo- 
ny of  so  many  experts  Inside  our  Gov- 
ernment and  outside  our  Government 
about  the  corruption  and  Involvement 
of  governmental  officials  in  drugs,  it 
Just  did  not  seem  plausible,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  tills  Senator,  that  a  good-faith 
certification,  an  honest  certification, 
could  be  given  to  Panama  and  to 
Mexico. 

So.  I  was  astonished  when  the  State 
Department  reported  that  Panama 
and  Mexico  had  "cooperated  fully." 

Accordingly,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kerby]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  form  California  [Mr.  WilsokI 
and  others.  I  introduced  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  under  expedited  proce- 
dures as  stipulated  by  this  act  that  we 
passed  with  such  hoopla  last  year  just 
before  the  election. 

To  tell  the  truth.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  naive  enough  to  believe  that  these 
resolutions  would  sail  through  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  without 
a  dissenting  vote.  This  Is  what  ought 
to  have  happened.  But  it  did  not. 

Let  me  say  for  point  of  emphasis  I 
do  not  stand  here  today  with  any  feel- 
ing of  animus  toward  anybody.  I  just 
want  the  Record  to  be  clear  as  to  how 
the  procedures  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
were  mutilated  and,  frankly.  I  do  not 
propose  within  the  length  of  my  table 
to  allow  this  to  happen  again. 

These  resolutions  seem  to  me  to  be 
so  noncontroversial  that  when  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  a 
hearing  this  March  to  hear  the  State 
Department  testimony  on  the  drug 
certification  report,  only  the  Presiding 
Officer,  who  happened  to  be  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina, lii.  Sahtord.  showed  up. 

I  happened  to  have  a  meeting  with 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  I 
chose  to  go  to  the  committee  meeting 
because  I  knew  the  facts,  but  not  one 
other  Senator  appeared.  Mr.  Sanfors 
sat  there  by  himself  presiding  over 
this  certification  hearing. 

I  did  not  go  also  because  I  have  indi- 
cated earlier  we  already  had  had  so 
many  previous  hearings  clearly  estab- 
lishing the  lack  of  cooperation  of 
these  two  countries  on  drug  matters. 

I  suppose  Senator  SAi<roRi>— and  I 
am  not  trying  to  speak  for  him— pre- 


sumed that  this  was  sort  of  a  pro 
forma  hearUig  for  the  record. 

Anyway,  Senators  did  not  care 
enough  to  even  come.  Senator  Sam- 
PORD  was  the  only  one  there  and  he 
had  been  designated  to  preside.  This 
was  a  formality. 

If  it  had  been  anything,  else,  if  Sena- 
tors had  been  sincerely  interested  in 
the  certification  process,  they  would 
have  been  there,  but  not  one  other 
Member  was  there. 

Then  came  the  business  meeting  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
Tuesday.  March  24.  The  agenda  in- 
cluded three  resolutions,  all  authored 
by  this  Senator  and  supported  by 
others.  Senate  Resolution  90,  Senate 
Resolution  91,  and  Senate  Resolution 
92. 

Everyone  was  on  notice  that  the  res- 
olutions would  be  voted  on.  There  was 
even  an  informal  agreement  that  the 
three  resolutions  would  be  voted  out 
as  a  single  resolution  which  would 
have  been  a  flagrant  disregard  of  the 
rule  Itself. 

I  asked  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI  who  Is 
my  friend,  and  he  knows  he  is.  and  I 
hope  I  will  still  be  his  after  these  re- 
marks, but  I  asked  Chris  Dodd  if  he 
was  aware  that  this  amendment, 
indeed  any  amendment  would  be  de- 
clared out  of  order  on  the  floor. 

To  my  utter  surprise.  Senator  Dodd 
replied  tliat  he  was  fully  aware  that  it 
would  be  declared  out  of  order  but 
that  he  would  seek  to  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  In  other  words,  he 
would  seek  to  get  the  Senate  to  de- 
clare that  when  the  rule  says  that  no 
amendment  is  in  order  that  rule  can 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  an  amend- 
ment is  in  order. 
Mr.  President,  what  goes  on  here? 
In  other  words,  the  distinguished 
Senator,  who  is  my  friend,  said  he  in- 
tended to  ask  the  Senate  to  rule  first 
to  override  the  Chair  when  the  Chair 
was  right,  and  then  ask  the  Senate  to 
rule  that  black  Is  white. 

I  cannot  recall  the  time  I  have  ever 
voted  to  overrule  the  Chair.  I  think 
that  Is  an  invitation  to  anarchy  in  this 
Senate.  There  have  been  times  when  I 
would  very  much  have  liked  to  turn 
the  Chair  around.  But  when  the  Chair 
iB  right,  the  Senate  has  no  business 
even  having  an  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair.  That  Is  a  bad  way  to  leg- 
islate, no  matter  who  does  it. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
tactics  when  you  shake  them  all  down, 
were  clearly  dilatory. 

I  objected  that  the  procedures  being 
followed  were  not  only  contrary  to  the 
Senate  rules  but  contrary  to  the  com- 
mittee rules  which  declare  that  proce- 
dure in  the  committee  Is  determined 
by  the  chairman  with,  and  let  me  say 
this  for  emphasis,  determined  by  the 
chairman  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
ranking  minority  member,   aud  the 


ranking  minority  member  hi^jpened  to 
be  the  Senator  from  Nmrth  Carolina. 

I  made  it  clear  that  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  was  not  concurring. 

But  what  surprised  me  even  more. 
Mr.  President,  was  when  the  commit- 
tee agreed  to  Mr.  Dodd's  proposition 
and  voted  to  propose  an  amendment 
that  the  committee  knew  full  well  was 
out  of  order  and  would  be  declared  so. 
No  Senator  had  to  even  raise  the 
question  as  the  distinguished  occupant 
of  the  chair  right  now  knows.  It  was 
automatic  and  the  Parliamentarian  in 
each  case  advised  the  Chair  that  the 
proposed  committee  amendment  was 
out  of  order,  and  it  fell  In  each  case. 

So  I  have  to  ask  with  all  the  gentHl- 
ty  that  I  can  muster.  What  have  we 
come  to  when  not  only  the  spirit  of 
the  Senate  rules  but  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  Senate  rules  is  flaimted,  de- 
liberately, knowingly.  Intentionally? 

How  can  we  rely  on  orderly  proce- 
dure when  the  validity  of  the  rule 
itself  is  called  into  question,  I  suppose 
to  make  up  the  rules  or  change  them 
to  a  whim?  Tou  win  some  and  you  lose 
some  in  parliamentary  procedure  and 
some  are  rained  out. 

But  you  follow  the  Senate  rules  if 
you  believe  In  the  system,  if  you  be- 
lieve In  the  traditions  of  this  Senate. 

What  is  the  value,  Mr.  President,  of 
having  agreed  upon  procedxires  when 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  a  pres- 
tigious committee  such  as  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  vote  for  a  proce- 
dure that  is  Illegal  under  the  rules? 

It  ^jpears  to  express  a  contempt  for 
the  Senate  itself,  and  I  must  believe 
that  no  Senator  wishes  to  do  that. 

So,  in  my  judgment,  the  actions  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  majority  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  were  dilato- 
ry. The  attempt  seemed  to  me  to  be, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  doubt 
about  this,  it  seemed  to  be  an  effort  to 
nm  out  the  clock  to  protect  somebody, 
whether  it  was  the  State  Department 
or  the  drug  traffickers  or  the  corrupt 
officials  in  some  of  these  countries, 
take  your  choice. 

In  my  experience,  Mr.  President,  a 
request  to  file  a  written  report  was  out 
of  order  at  the  time  it  was  made.  But 
then  I  found  the  morning  after,  the 
morning  after  the  committee  meeting, 
that  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut 
had  gone  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  the  evening 
before,  hours  after  the  committee  had 
adjourned,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
file  a  report.  Now.  come  on.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. What  goes  on?  I  have  never 
known  any  action  like  this  on  any 
committee  on  which  I  have  served 
since  I  have  been  In  the  Senate.  A  re- 
quest to  file  a  written  report  must  be 
made  at  the  time  of  a  vote  to  report. 

Now,  this  decision  was  made,  as  the 
saying  goes,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
without  one  effort  to  notify  the  ml- 
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nority  thmt  such  an  extnordinary  re- 
quest was  made  to  file  a  report  hours 
after  the  oommlttee  had  recessed.  No 
<HiPO(tunlty  was  given  to  oppose  such 
an  action,  whi^  Is  cleaiiy  outside  the 
Senate  procedure  and  practice.  No  op- 
portunity was  proposed  to  the  minori- 
ty to  file  additional  views.  That  was  al- 
lowed (mly  after  I  had  a  frank  and 
candid  discussion  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  cranmlttee. 
And  then  we  had  all  of  3  hours  to  pre- 
pare our  report. 

In  any  case.  Mr.  President.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  this  Senator  to  understand 
why  a  printed  report  was  requested  in 
the  first  place,  unless  It  was  a  dilatory 
act.  And  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  it.  It  was  an  effort  to 
slow  down  the  process,  knowing  that 
the  deadline  of  midnight  April  1  was 
ocmilng.  The  only  conclusion,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  that  someone  decided 
that,  by  requesting  a  printed  report, 
the  2-day  rule  would  be  triggered,  with 
the  hoped  for  result  that  the  resolu- 
tions would  be  available  for  action 
only  on  1  day  and  that  was  April  1. 
And  I  am  not  going  to  comment  on  its 
being  April  Fools'  Day. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  that  the 
a-day  rule  does  not  apply,  and  never 
has.  to  privDeged  and  expedited  reso- 
lutions. If  any  Senator  wants  to  check 
on  that,  rule  17.5.  with  regard  to  the 
availability  of  printed  reports  says 
that  the  requirement  "ShaU  not  apply 
to  any  executive  decision,  determina- 
tion, or  action  which  would  become,  or 
continue  to  be,  effective  unless  disap- 
proved or  otherwise  Invalidated  by  one 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress." 

Of  course,  that  is  precisely  the  appli- 
cable situation  that  I  have  described. 
The  2-day  rule  does  not  ^ply.  it  did 
not  vply.  and  yet  it  was  applied.  And 
I  say  agiUn  that  the  next  time  I  am 
not  going  to  be  so  gentlemanly  about 
It.  I  have  been  in  the  minority  for 
most  of  the  time  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  but  the  minority  has  rights. 
And  if  anybody  wants  to  play  hard 
ball.  I  know  how  to  play  that,  too.  The 
2-day  rule.  I  say  again  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasis,  does  not  apply,  and  it  did 
not  apply,  and  yet  it  was  used. 

Now.  that  meant  contriving  the  2- 
day  rule  whoi  it  was  not  applicable, 
meant  that  the  resolutions  in  question 
were  qualified  for  action  on  Monday, 
March  30.  Now.  we  could  have  acted 
on  them  on  Monday,  March  30.  We 
could  have  acted  on  them  on  Tuesday, 
March  31.  But  we  did  not  do  so. 

And  again  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
I  have  no  animus  against  anybody,  but 
It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  the 
Parliamentarian  informally  advised 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
the  3-day  rule  did  apply  and  that  the 
majority  leader  relied  upon  that 
advice  in  not  bringing  the  matter  up.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or 
not.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing;  and  it 
Is  a  fait  accompli  in  any  case.  But  I 
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JollylweU  will  tell  you.  Mr.  President, 
that  even  if  we  have  to  discard  civility 
the  next  time  this  is  attempted,  there 
is  gotng  to  be  a  donnybrook,  because  I 
respect  this  Senate  too  much  and  I  re- 
spect the  Senate's  rules  too  much. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  no  consid- 
eration was  given  to  bringing  up  the 
resoliitions— which,  bear  in  mind,  had 
a  depuUine  of  midnight  April  1— no 
consideration  was  given  to  bringing 
thenj  up  untU  the  2-day  rule  had  been 
comi^lled  with,  whether  it  applied  or 
not,  $nd  it  did  not  apply. 

Moreover— and  this  compounds  the 
folly  of  all  of  this— a  unanimous-con- 
sent ,  agreement  was  entered  into 
whicli  postponed  action  on  the  drug 
decertification  resolutions  as  long  as 
the  veto  override  was  the  pending 
business.  Now  watch  my  words  careful- 
ly—"as  long  as  the  veto  override  was 
the  lending  business." 

In  luiy  case,  that  left  AprU  1  and 
only  AprU  1  for  action  on  three  resolu- 
tions, which  we  have  finally  done  after 
the  fact  last  evening  and  this  morning. 

Wdl.  what  happened  on  April  1? 
The  Senate  was  bogged  down  in  the 
veto  override  of  the  highway  bill.  Yet 
there!  was  plenty  of  time,  there  was 
plenty  of  time  to  have  disposed  of 
these  resolutions,  because  Senators 
will  lecall  that  most  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  quorum  calls,  with  no  action 
whatsoever  for  hours  upon  hours  by 
this  Senate. 

But  here  is  the  strange  thing,  Mr. 
President.  The  veto  message  was  not 
even  the  pending  business  for  most  of 
that  day,  so  the  unanimous  consent 
did  not  apply  to  it.  We  disposed— "we" 
beingi  the  U.S.  Senate— we  disposed  of 
the  v^to  message  as  the  pending  busi- 
ness Iwhen  the  President's  veto  was 
upheld.  It  was  disposed  of  and  these 
privileged  resolutions  could  have  and 
should  have  been  called  up  immediate- 
ly. T 

And  I  tried  to  achieve  that,  and  I 
was  denied  the  opportunity.  It  would 
have  been  so  easy  to  set  aside  the 
motiogi  to  reconsider  in  order  to  take 
up  thp  drug  decertification  resolutions 
for  ati  agreed-upon  time.  But  it  was 
not  done. 

So  iimagine  my  astonishment,  Mr. 
President,  when  late  Wednesday 
eveniixg  the  assertion  was  made  on 
this  fjoor  by  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  that  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  resolution  was  not  in  order  due 
to  the  pendency  of  the  veto  message, 
but  the  veto  message,  Mr.  President, 
was  not  pending.  The  Parliamentarian 
and  I  have  had  some  discussion  about 
that.  I  think  I  know  who  is  right. 

The  veto  message  was  not  the  pend- 
ing business  and  there  was  no  reason 
whatsoever  not  to  take  up  the  drug 
resolutions  on  a  timely  basis.  Some- 
time maybe  the  Parliamentarian  can 
find  fae  a  precedent,  even  one  prece- 


dent. 


for  the  assertion  that  was  made. 


I  do  z  ot  believe  he  can  do  it. 


Mr.  Prudent,  what  I  see  here  is  a 
pattern  of  delay.  And  I  am  tempted  to 
say  deception  but  I  am  not  going  to  do 
that.  At  a  minimum  we  see  the  Senate 
rules  bei]|g  ignored  and/or  contradict- 
ed. We  see  dilatory  actions  being  taken 
to  overtuni  the  spirit  of  the  rules  and 
we  see  aatonlshlng  parliamentary  rul- 
ings which  fly  in  the  face  of  the  rules 
themselves.  I  hope  I  can  be  convinced 
some  tlm^  in  the  future  that  there  was 
not  a  pattern  of  deliberate  efforts  to 
delay  sind  cover  up  the  desperate  situ- 
ation wit^  regard  to  narcotics  traffick- 
ing in  this  hemisphere.  And  in  any 
case,  whatever  the  facts  may  prove  to 
be,  those  Senators  who  blocked  timely 
consideration  of  these  resolutions  may 
have  to  dxplain  their  actions  to  their 
constituents.  I  will  not  have  any  diffi- 
culty explaining  mine. 

And  I  donclude,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
began;  that  it  is  only  my  devotion  to 
this  institution  to  its  meaning,  to  its 
tradition^  and  yes.  to  its  rules  that 
oblige  m^  to  take  the  floor  on  this 
Friday  afternoon  to  express  my  dis- 
content. I 

I  hope  iit  never  happens  again.  But  if 
there  is  in  effort  to  make  it  happen 
again,  there  will  be  a  donnybrook. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yieldtihe floor. 

Mr.  LEylN.  Mr.  President,  the  votes 
on  these  resolutions  of  disapproval  are 
difficult  ones.  We  are  deciding  wheth- 
er to  disapprove  the  President's  certifi- 
cation th^t  these  countries  have  in  the 
past  yeai;  cooperated  fully  with  the 
United  States  in  our  comprehensive 
progrsun  to  stop  the  flow  of  illicit 
drugs.  This  certification  process  was 
established  as  part  of  the  antidrug  leg- 
islation lie  adopted  last  faU,  legisla- 
tion that!  I  supported.  Now  that  we 
have  had  1  year's  experience  with  this 
certificatipn  process,  I  think  we  need 
to  take  4  careful  look  at  how  it  is 
working.  I'm  troubled  by  the  way  the 
process  worked  this  year. 

The  President  certified  to  Congress 
that  19  countries,  including  the  three 
that  are  the  subject  of  these  resolu- 
tions—Mexico, Panama,  and  the  Baha- 
mas—hav^  cooperated  fully  with  the 
United  States  in  antidrug  efforts 
which  include  crop  eradication,  inter- 
diction of'  drug  shipments,  and  efforts 
to  stop  the  laundering  of  drug-related 
profits.  Tet  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  held  only  one  brief  hearing 
on  the  certifications,  and  it  focused 
only  on  the  three  countries  men- 
tioned. Aa  Senator  Kassebaum  pointed 
out  on  t^e  Senate  floor  last  night, 
these  throe  countries  have  been  picked 
out  to  b^  decertified  without  a  full 
review  of  the  entire  list  of  19  coun- 
tries. This  selectivity  and  lack  of  a 
comprehensive  review  troubles  me. 

By  pickffig  out  Mexico,  Panama,  and 
the  Bahaihas  for  censure,  would  we  be 
telling  cohntrles  like  Morocco,  Para- 
guay, and  Pakistan  that  we  approve  of 
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their  cooperation  in  the  antidrug 
effort?  I  don't  think  that  is  a  message 
we  want  to  send  to  Pakistan,  for  exam- 
ple, where  opium  production  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  year.  In  any 
event,  the  lack  of  any  hearings  or 
review  of  the  certification  of  the  16 
other  countries  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  way  we  have  carried 
out  the  process. 

Another  troubling  aspect  of  this 
process  is  the  standard  of  cooperate 
fully.  This  seems  to  me  an  overly  arbi- 
trary standard.  The  floor  debate  on 
these  resolutions  has  made  it  clear 
that  one  person's  tail  cooperation  is 
another  person's  foot-dragging.  To  be 
fair,  we  need  to  examine  the  record  of 
each  major  drug-producing  or  drug- 
trafficking  country  individually,  and 
decide  whether  they  should  be  denied 
certification  on  the  merits.  But  if  we 
set  up  an  impossible  standard,  no 
couintry  will  measure  up  on  the 
merits— and  that  makes  it  more  likely 
that  we  will  pick  and  choose  from  the 
list  of  countries,  as  we  have  done  this 
year.  Perhaps  we  need  to  amend  the 
statute  to  make  it  more  dear  what  we 
expect  from  these  countries. 

Because  there  was  no  comprehensive 
review  of  the  Presidential  certifica- 
tions. I  have  had  to  base  my  votes  on 
these  resolutions  on  information 
brought  out  in  the  floor  detwite  last 
night  and  this  morning.  And  in  each 
case,  it  was  a  close  call.  None  of  these 
three  countries  has  had  a  perfect 
record  in  cooperating  with  the  anti- 
drug efforts.  If  fully  cooperate  is  inter- 
preted as  having  a  perfect  record,  then 
none  of  them  deserves  certification. 

But  Mexico,  for  instance,  has  lost 
over  400  of  its  own  drug  agents  in  the 
war  agsdnst  the  drug  traffickers.  That 
coimtry  Is  on  the  front  lines  in  fight- 
ing the  trade.  It  also  appears  that  the 
level  of  cooperation  of  Mexican  offi- 
cials has  improved  significantly.  The 
Mexicans  have  gotten  the  message 
that  the  United  States  considers  this 
problem  second  to  none  in  terms  of 
our  bilateral  relations.  Considering 
what  they  have  done  and  what  they 
have  sacrificed  in  human  life  to 
combat  this  scourge,  passing  the  reso- 
lution of  disM>proval  would  be  a  slap 
in  the  face  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. Sometimes  a  slap  in  the  face  is 
good  if  it  is  needed  to  wake  someone 
up.  But  there  is  significant  evidence 
that  the  Mexicans  are  awake  to  this 
problem  and  moving  Ln  the  right  direc- 
tioiL  So,  I  voted  to  table  the  Mexico 
resolution. 

The  Mexican  situation  contrasts 
with  that  of  Panama,  which  is  why  I 
voted  not  to  table  the  Panama  resolu- 
tion. There  is  compelling  evidence  that 
Paiuuna  has  been  a  major  source  for 
the  laundering  of  drug  profits.  It  is 
often  easier  lor  governments  to  regu- 
late the  flow  of  money  through  banks 
than  it  is  to  regulate,  say,  what  types 
of  crops  are  grown  on  its  territory. 


The  failure  of  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment to  take  steps  aimed  at  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  drug  profit  money  is 
inexcusable  and  deserves  censure  and 
the  threat  of  an  aid  cutoff. 

"The  Pi^hamaa  presents  another  situ- 
ation where  cooperation  is  not  abso- 
lute, but  where  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  to  deal  with  the  problem.  As  Sen- 
ator DECoifcim  has  pointed  out.  that 
nation   has  permitted  United  States 
law   enforcement   airplanes   to   pene- 
trate its  territory  with  Bahamian  de- 
fense officials  on  board.  They  have 
permitted  the  United  States  to  build  a 
major   docking   facility   so   that   our 
boats  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
pursue  drug  smugglers.  They  have  per- 
mitted the  sharing  of  intelligence  in- 
formation on  drug  smuggling  activi- 
ties. And  they  are  on  the  verge  of  sign- 
ing a  comprehensive  Mutual  Legal  As- 
sistance Treaty  with  the  United  States 
that  would  allow  for  the  sharing  of  in- 
formation on  Bahamian  banking  ac- 
tivities and  other  forms  of  bilateral 
sharing  of  information  on  potential 
drug   smugglers   and   their   organiza- 
tions. These  and  other  positive  steps 
indicate  to  me  that  the  Bahamas  has 
moved  significantly  in  the  direction  of 
full  cooperation.  Censuring  the  Baha- 
mian Government  would  be  coimter- 
productive.  and  therefore  I  will  vote  to 
table  the  resolution  of  disapproval  for 
that  country. 

The  drug  trade  is  a  tremendous 
threat  to  our  national  well-being,  and 
we  can't  win  the  war  against  illegal 
drugs  unless  we  have  allies.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  countries  which  are 
the  source  of  much  of  the  illegal  drug 
production  and  trafficking  will  be  our 
most  important  allies  in  this  effort. 
That's  why  the  Senate  unanimously 
adopted  a  strong  provision  as  part  of 
last  year's  omnibus  drug  bill  with 
regard  to  cooperation  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. I  hope  that  we  will  leam 
from  this  year's  experience  with  the 
certification  process  of  that  provision, 
and  that  it  will  operate  in  a  less  arbi- 
trary and  selective  maimer  next  year. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  make  this  important 
provision  work  more  effectively. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
amended  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
to  reduce  by  50  percent  U.S.  foreign 
aid  to  nations  which  do  not  take  steps 
to  prevent  laundering  of  drug  money 
or  are  identified  as  major  narcotics 
producing  or  transit  countries.  The 
law  also  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  instructed  U.S.  bank  di- 
rectors of  the  various  international 
banking  institutions  to  vote  against 
loans  to  such  countries. 

These  restrictions  apply  unless  the 
President  certifies  that  during  the 
past  year  the  country  has  "cooperated 
fully  with  the  United  States  or  has 
taken  steps  of  its  own"  in  preventing 


the  production  and  transit  of  drugs 
and  the  laundering  of  drug  related 
money.  If  the  Congress  disagrees  with 
the  President's  certification  it  can  re- 
impose  the  penalties  through  a  Joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  tough  meas- 
ures, but  the  Nation  is  faced  with  a 
tough  problem.  Drugs  have  infiltrated 
our  schools,  places  of  work,  and  our 
homes.  Dnigs  break  up  families,  de- 
stroy lives,  and  rob  our  children  of 
their  futiu^s.  Studies  show  that  at 
least  one-third  of  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  17  are  abusing 
drugs  or  alcohol.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  problem  the  United  States  can 
isolate  to  an  income  group  or  a  region 
of  the  country.  Drugs  affect  each  and 
every  American  life. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  today  is 
whether  the  Bahamas,  Mexico,  and 
Panama  are  fully  cooperating  with 
United  States  efforts  to  wipe  out  this 
problem.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  these  tuitions  are  exercising 
the  mnTimiim  effort  to  stop  drug  traf- 
fickers, to  eradicate  drug  crops,  and  to 
prevent  their  banks  from  being  used  to 
laimder  drug  related  money. 

If  they  are  not  fully  cooperating,  the 
law  requires  that  we  must  balance  the 
Nation's  narcotics  control  efforts 
against  other  compelling  national  in- 
terests. I  believe  in  the  case  of  Mexico 
there  is  a  strong  case  to  be  made  that 
our  national  interests  will  be  jeopard- 
ized if  we  take  this  punitive  action  at 
this  time.  Mexico  is  oxir  third  largest 
trading  partner  and  one  of  the  five 
best  markets  in  the  world  for  United 
States  agricultural  products.  It  is  also 
our  single  largest  supplier  of  oil.  Due 
to  the  decline  in  international  oil 
prices,  the  Mexican  economy  is  imder 
severe  pressure.  They  are  currently  in- 
volved in  a  process  to  restructure  their 
debt  that  will  require  UJS.  support  in 
multilateral  bank  lending.  We  cannot 
afford  to  cut  Mexico  off  at  this  critical 
point.  As  our  next-door  neighbor,  trad- 
ing partner,  and  major  oil  supplier. 
Mexico  needs  our  support  as  it  at- 
tempts to  recover.  It  simply  does  not 
serve  our  purposes  to  stand  by  as 
Mexico  colIi^Tses. 

I  think  the  case  for  the  Bahamas 
and  Panama  is  markedly  different. 
The  evidence  against  these  nations  is 
detailed  and  overwhelming.  The  Baha- 
mas and  Panama  are  not  fully  cooper- 
ating with  United  States  narcotics  con- 
trol efforts  and  I  can  think  of  no  com- 
pelling national  interests  that  would 
to  allow  this  failure  to  continue  unno- 
ticed. 

My  determination  that  these  nations 
are  not  meeting  the  law's  standard  of 
fully  cooperating  is  based  on  the 
report  released  by  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  International  Nar- 
cotics Matters.  That  report  indicts 
these  countries.  That  report  makes  an 
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iroo-clad  cue  that  these  countries  are 
not  fully  cooperating. 

Bahamai  has  been  diaracterixed  in 
the  International  Narooties  Report 
pr^Mred  by  the  State  Department  as, 
"a  primary  drug  pipeline."  The  report 
goes  on  to  state  that  "during  1986 
there  was  no  progress  on  the  signature 
of  the  mutual  legal  assistance  treaty 
negotiated  in  1985.  If  signed  and  im- 
plemented, the  treaty  could  provide 
aooess  to  Bahamian  bank  secrecy  pro- 
tected records  in  drug  cases."  Finally, 
the  rn>ort  says,  "Of  the  thirteen  ex- 
traditions of  Bahamians  initiated  in 
September  and  October  1988  none 
have  been  successfully  completed." 
None,  Mr.  President,  not  one.  This  is 
not  a  record  of  cooperation,  full  or 
even  partiaL  This  is  a  record  that  de- 
mands the  Senate  take  action  to  decer- 
tify the  Bahamas  as  "fully  cooperat- 
ing." It  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  law 
to  do  otherwise. 

The  State  Department  is  equally 
critical  of  the  degree  of  cooperation 
we  have  received  from  the  Panamani- 
an Government.  The  report  states, 
Panama  "serves  as  a  transit  point  for 
narcotics  moving  up  from  South 
America  and  for  chemicals  used  in 
processing  narcotics.  *  *  *  Of  principal 
concern  is  the  utilization  of  Panama's 
banking  facilities  by  traffickers  to 
launder  narcotics-related  profits." 

While  the  report  notes  that  we 
expect  the  situation  to  improve  next 
year,  the  Senate  has  not  been  asked  to 
review  possible  progress  or  prospective 
success,  the  law  requires  we  review  last 
year's  performance.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  point  out  that  last  year,  the  Pan- 
amanian performance  in  cooperating 
with  our  efforts  to  wipe  out  narcotics 
trafficking  and  money  laundering  can 
only  be  chxuracterized  as  dismal. 

The  State  Department's  report  in- 
dicts Bahamas  and  Panama.  It  makes 
the  case  that  these  two  countries  are 
not  fully  cooperating.  The  Senate 
must  enforce  the  standard  we  passed 
last  year. 

And  it  is  the  past  year  we  are  talking 
about.  The  law  requires  the  State  De- 
partment to  certify  on  the  past  year's 
performance. 

In  the  committee  I  cosponsored  an 
amendment  to  the  resolutions  which 
would  have  given  some  of  my  col- 
leagues more  time  to  consider  the 
issue.  Some  of  my  coUeagues  felt  that 
they  had  not  had  enough  time  to 
review  the  evidence.  However,  the  Par- 
liamentarian has  ruled  amendments  to 
resolutions  of  disapproval  out  of  order. 
We  tried  to  gain  a  little  more  time  and 
we  failed.  Now  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  Congress  passed  the  law  that  de- 
mands we  either  support  or  oppose  the 
State  Department's  certification  that 
these  nations  are  fully  cooperating. 

The  State  Department  makes  it 
clear  that  they  are  not.  Before  turning 
to  any  other  evidence,  my  colleagues 
should   examine    the    State    Depart- 


mei^'s  report.  I  am  sure  each  of  you 
will  k|^tch  the  same  conclusion  that  I 
did.  The  standard  is  full  cooperation 
and  It  is  obvious  that  Panama  and  the 
Bahimas  do  not  meet  the  test. 

I  «n  prepared  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues to  extend  the  time  allowed  for 
the  committee  to  address  future  State 
Department  certifications.  But  this 
year,  we  have  no  choice.  We  gave  our- 
selves a  brief  period  of  time  in  which 
to  act.  The  highway  blU  interfered 
with!  that  time,  but  that  should  not 
excuke  us  from  our  responsibility  to 
address  the  resolutions  of  disapproval 
that  have  been  introduced. 

Tbr  State  Department's  evidence  in- 
dicts the  Bahamas  and  Panama.  They 
are  aot  fully  cooperating.  The  Senate, 
must  now  go  on  record  saying  we 
meant  what  we  said  last  December: 
We  are  deadly  serious  about  the  prob- 
lem »f  international  narcotics  control. 

Mr.  RET  .MS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  other  Senator  who  wishes  to 
speak  on  this.  Unless  I  hear  from  a 
Senator,  I  am  going  to  yield  my 
timei — 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
won<)er  if  I  might  prevail  upon  my  dis- 
tingi^hed  colleague  so  that  I  can  take 
a  moment  to  respond  with  my  com- 
ments regarding  a  message  from  the 
Stat^  Department. 

Mn  FTKT.MS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mi^  D'AMATO.  Five  minutes. 

Mri  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minvltes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  and  5  minutes  to  the 
distinghished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts4 

Mr,  President,  how  much  time  does 
each  side  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Twenty-two  minutes. 

MrJ  HELMS.  Very  well.  I  have  al- 
ready yielded  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from!  New  York.  Then  I  will  yield  5 
miniltes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  time  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor f  fom  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senuor  will  withhold.  The  pending 
quesiion  is  on  the  amendment  report- 
ed by  the  committee.  Under  the  stat- 
ute, no  amendments  are  in  order. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  falls. 

Th^  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mri  HETiMS.  Mr.  President,  as  an  ac- 
commodation to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  ask  the 
two  Senators  to  whom  I  have  yielded 
time  if  they  can  do  with  4  minutes 
each, 

Thfc  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senaior  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
timeJ 

Mri  HELMS.  I  understand  that,  but 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  they 
accede  to  the  request.  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  4  minutes 
to   tlie   Senator   from   Pennsylvania. 
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with  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  Sen- 
ator KXR  tY; 

Mr.  SFyCTliJK.  Yes. 

Mr.  K£RRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed in  this  colloquy  not  be  charged. 

The  FkESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wis  remind  Senators  that  a  vote 
is  sched^ed  to  occur  at  a  time  certain. 
Therefore,  the  time  will  have  to  be 
charged  br  the  vote  will  have  to  be 
postponed  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  yielded  the 
floor.       I 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
this  Joint*  resolution  and  the  two  prior 
Joint  re^lutlons,  the  question  has 
come  up  over  how  this  certification 
took  plade.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to 
you  that!  the  President's  certification 
was,  in  my  opinion,  obviously  based 
upon  fat^  that  were  erroneous,  or, 
rather,  bv  a  presentation  that  came  by 
way  of  the  State  Department. 

When  we  asked  in  our  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  how  did  the 
State  Department  determine  these 
facts,  they  said  by  making  various  in- 
quiries of  the  various  officials  of  the 
CIA  and  DEA,  all  those  organizations 
that  are  part  and  parcel  of  this  proc- 
ess. { 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  those  questions  asked  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
pages  15.  16,  and  17,  to  save  the  time 
of  this  body,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CERTmCATIOM  PROCXSS 

Senator  |iionTK.  What  was  the  procedure, 
step-by-ste|>,  that  was  followed  to  involve  all 
of  the  relevant  Departments,  Bureaus  and 
Agencies  in  the  certification  process? 
Follow-up:  Who  was  Involved  in  the  decision 
to  certify  l|fiexico.  Panama  &  Bahamas? 

Ami  Wr(>bleski.  The  process  begins  with 
instructions  to  U.S.  Embassies  and  the  In- 
volved Federal  agencies  on  the  information 
needed  to  produce  the  International  Narcot- 
ics Control  Strategy  Report,  which  is  the 
legal  basis  for  recommendations  concerning 
certificatioti.  The  first  instructional  cable 
was  sent  October  25.  1986.  (Note  that  all 
posts  maintain  hardcover  copies  of  INCSR 
instructionE  from  year  to  year,  beginning 
1983,  and  State  issues  new  instructions  as 
are  needed  in  the  fall  of  each  year).  Earlier 
cables  had  explained  the  new  legislation, 
with  emphasis  on  the  certification  process. 
A  major  fOllow-up  cable  was  sent  to  the  45 
countries  lieported  on  in  the  INCSR  on  Jan- 
uary 14,  1987.  In  which  the  certification 
process  w4s  briefly  discussed,  in  terms  of 
which  countries  had  been  deemed  subject  to 
the  certification  criteria.  Copies  of  all  such 
cables  were  sent  to  CIA,  Justice,  DEA. 
Treasury,  fOD,  Defense.  OMB.  NSA.  USIA 
and  others. 

A  series  Of  weekly  meetings  to  discuss  gen- 
eral and  country  specific  reporting  and  cer- 
tification i^es  was  begun  the  week  of  Jan- 
uary 5.  19  17.  chaired  by  SUte's  Bureau  of 
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International  Narcotics  Matters.  Thooe  in- 
vited to  participate  Include  State's  various 
bureaux.  CIA.  DIIA,  AID.  DOD,  Treasury, 
Customs.  AOAMHA.  DIA.  and  Justice. 
Through  these  meetings  and  by  interagency 
mall,  participating  agencies  were  routinely 
■ent  copies  of  INCSR  chapters  and  other  in- 
formation relating  to  the  certification  proc- 
ess. On  February  3.  a  major  memo  was  dis- 
tributed by  INM  to  ADAMHA.  AID,  CIA, 
Customs,  DEA.  DIA.  DOD.  and  Justice,  set- 
ting forth  instructions  for  final  prepara- 
tions for  the  1987  Report  and  certification. 
For  example,  ADAMHA.  Customs,  DOD, 
and  Justice  were  advised  they  would  receive 
the  report,  with  emphasis  on  reviewing  the 
Executive  Summary  which  contains  the  cru- 
cial policy  findings,  on  or  about  February  IS 
for  final  clearances  with  clearances  due  Feb- 
ruary 19. 

While  INM  did  not  retain  all  of  the  indi- 
vidual clearance  messages  (many  of  them 
communicated  telephonically).  INM  does 
not  release  the  report  until  all  such  agencies 
are  checked  off.  The  record  indicates  all 
such  clearances  were  received  because,  on 
February  26,  INM  Assistant  Secretary  Ann 
B.  Wrobleskl  briefed  the  Cabinet-level  Na- 
tional Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board  on 
the  status  of  the  INCSR  and  INM  recom- 
mendations on  certification.  The  Assistant 
Secretary's  conclusion,  at  the  end  of  her 
presentation,  was  that  none  of  the  agencies 
present  objected  to  the  decisions  reached, 
and  the  certification  document  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  on 
tdarch  1  by  President  Reagan.  Agencies 
present  at  the  NDEPB  meeting  included 
Justice,  State,  Customs,  Treasury.  Coast 
Guard,  DEA.  Defense,  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's office. 

Therefore  the  certification  process  was  in 
effect  endorsed  by  and  participated  In  by 
the  whole  of  the  narcotics  community. 

PRXSKirtATIOR  or  RECOMMEHSATIOHS 

Senator  Imoutk.  How  soon  before  you  pre- 
sented your  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent did  you  show  them  to:  The  President's 
Chief  of  Staff?  The  Customs  Service?  The 
Justice  Department?  DEA?  FBI?  Defense 
Department?  Other  agencies?  We  want  to 
know  who  signed  off  on  these  certifications, 
and  on  what  dates. 

Aim  Wrobleski.  The  Department  of  State 
recommendations  were  logged  in  at  the 
White  House  on  February  27  (6:08  p.m.), 
and  received  by  Mr.  Carlucci's  office,  and 
then  routed  to  the  Executive  Secretariat. 
The  draft  Presidential  Decision  memoran- 
dum was  circulated  for  clearance  by  State 
and  various  agencies  the  week  of  February 
15,  with  a  second  draft  receiving  final  clear- 
ance in  the  Department  of  State  on  Febru- 
ary 25.  The  Presidential  Determination  was 
signed  by  President  Reagan  over  that  week- 
end and  returned  to  the  Department  of 
State  early  on  Monday,  March  2,  for  sub- 
mission to  Congress  with  the  INCSR  report. 

The  National  Security  Council  staff  had 
received  copies  of  the  various  drafts  of  the 
certification  memorandum,  and  thus  various 
persons  in  the  White  House  luiew  of  the  de- 
cisions being  made  while  the  process  was  oc- 
curring. 

Again,  as  stated  in  response  to  Question  1, 
we  began  sharing  information  during 
weekly  meetings  ttiat  were  held  throughout 
January  and  February,  and  began  circulat- 
ing memoranda  dtu-ing  January,  so  that  we 
could  meet  our  announced  target  of  sharing 
with  all  those  agencies  (see  list  above) 
during  the  we^  of  February  15  when  final 
deaiances  were  due  from  outside  agencies. 


We  do  not  know  whether  the  Chief  of 
Staff  saw  the  document,  since  Mr.  Regan 
was  relieved  on  Friday  while  the  document 
was  being  processed  at  the  White  House  and 
tdr.  Baker  took  office  the  following 
Monday.  State  did  not  retain  all  of  the 
phone  messages,  draft  copies,  etc.,  that  were 
generated  during  this  process,  but  the  pre- 
sumption on  final  clearance,  given  our  in- 
structions on  February  3,  was  and  had  to  be 
that  the  process  communicating  the  clear- 
ances were  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  heads 
of  responsible  officials  in  their  agencies. 

To  our  knowledge,  no  agency  disagreed 
with  the  final  decisions,  then  or  subse- 
quently. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  also  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent,  Mr.  F*resident.  that  my 
recorded  statements  of  yesterday. 
April  2,  starting  on  page  S4443,  from 
"My  committee,  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee"  to  "officials  in 
their  agencies"  on  page  S4444,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  During  the 
course  of  that  dialog.  I  indicated  that 
when  we  questioned  the  State  Depart- 
ment about  the  international  narcotics 
people,  their  response  was  that  they 
did  not  keep  the  various  cables,  cable- 
grams, and  so  on.  I  referred  to  this  as 
not  l)eing  accurate,  not  being  the 
manner  in  which  you  seek  certifica- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

My  committee,  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  Appropriations,  raised  this 
matter  when  it  was  a  hot  political  issue  back 
in  October.  We  asked  some  very  telling 
questions.  We  asked.  "How  many  people  ar- 
rested in  1986  have  been  convicted?"  The 
State  Department's  response  was  "That 
figure  is  unavailable." 

Then  we  raised  other  questions.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  process  began  with  an  in- 
structional cable  sent  to  the  respective  \J&. 
embassies  on  October  25,  1986.  At  the  vari- 
ous embassies  and  departments,  the  CIA 
and  AID  people  began  getting  back  memos 
on  February  3.  A  major  memo  was  then  dis- 
tributed setting  forth  the  instructions  for 
so-called  final  preparation,  for  the  final 
clearances  which  were  done  on  February  19. 

However,  the  Bureau  of  International 
Narcotics  did  not  retain  aU  of  the  message 
clearances.  When  they  asked  the  various 
embassies,  agencies,  the  CIA  and  AID 
people,  et  cetera,  for  what  was  taking  place, 
they  in  fact  did  get  the  messages,  but  they 
never  retained  them.  Why  not?  Why  did 
they  not  keep  the  responding  messages?  I 
can  only  conjecture,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
liked  the  messages  that  came  back  from 
Mexico  with  respect  to  drug  enforcement,  et 
cetera. 

On  February  26.  Assistant  Secretary  Ann 
Wrobleskl  briefed  the  National  Drug  En- 
forcement Policy  Board  on  their  recommen- 
dation. The  White  House  received  this  rec- 
ommendation on  Friday,  February  27— at 
6:08.  February  27,  that  is  1  day  before  the 
President  signed  the  certification.  Do  you 
know  something?  I  think  that  is  1  day 
before  the  new  Chief  of  Staff,  Howard 
Baker,  took  office,  and  the  same  day  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  E>onald  Regan,  saw  the  docu- 
ments. I  am  wondering  what  Information 
was  given  to  the  President,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest it  certainly  was  not  accurate  informa- 
tion that  led  him  to  sign  this  certification. 


We  asked  the  State  Department,  "What 
Information  did  you  give  the  President?" 
They  said,  and  the  State  Department's 
exact  words  are:  "State  did  not  retain  all 
the  phone  messages,  draft  copies  and  so 
forth,  that  were  generated  during  this  proc- 
ess, but  the  presumption  on  final  dearanee. 
given  on  instructions  of  February  3,  was  and 
had  to  be  that  the  persons  communicating 
the  clearances  were  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  heads  of  responsible  officials  in  their 
agencies." 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  why 
had  I  made  this  request?  Because  I 
regret  very  much  that  someone  in  the 
State  Department  sees  fit  to  send 
notice  to  one  of  my  staffers.  It  reads 
as  follows:  "Morgan"— that  is  Morgan 
Hardiman  who  is  seated  beside  me 
here  on  the  floor. 

I  was  very  disappointed  that  Senator 
D'Amato  would  accuse  us  of  a  coverup.  All 
we  said  was  that  we  didn't  keep  every  scrap 
of  paper.  We  accimiulated  several  cartons  of 
paper  through  an  exhaustive  drafting  and 
certification  process. 

If  you  check  the  record,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  will  find  out  they  said  they 
did  not  have  these  papers,  they  did 
not  make  them.  What  was  the  answer 
from  the  various  agencies?  I  take  of- 
fense at  this: 

For  your  information— and  I  am  trying  to 
get  a  Senator  to  put  this  on  the  record— 

Oh,  ho— 
our  recommendations  on  certification  were 
presented  twice  to  the  National  Drug  En- 
forcement Policy  Board— which  is  CaMnet 
level— on  February  19  and  February  26. 
Treasury  and  Customs  were  present  and  no 
objection  was  recorded  from  anyone. 

Ratbuhm  HSSSE. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  un- 
derstand from  another  Senator's 
office  that  Customs  was  not  consulted 
as  related  to  the  certification  process. 
I  resent  the  fact  that  Raybum  Hesse 
sends  notes  like  this  to  my  staffers 
and  that  he  is  going  to  get  another 
Senator  to  bring  this  to  our  attention. 
Let  the  record  speak  for  itself  on  what 
I  said  and  what  they  testified  to  when 
they  came  before  the  foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee.  I  think  they 
have  done  a  great  disservice  to  this 
country,  and  to  our  President  in  par- 
ticular. They  did  not  present  him  with 
the  facts.  They  presented  him  with  a 
conclusion  they  wanted  to  reach.  Bar- 
ring the  facts  of  the  communiques 
from  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ageiusy 
from  the  CIA.  from  the  Customs 
people,  I  contend  that  they  came  to  a 
conclusion  because  they  did  not  want 
to  rock  the  boat,  whether  it  be  Mexi- 
cans, Panamanians,  or  all  the  others. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  held  hostage  by 
the  State  Department  and  Raybxun 
Hesse,  who  sends  little  notes  on  an- 
other Senator's  stationery  wanting  my 
assistance.  If  you  want  another  Sena- 
tor to  get  up  and  say  it.  I  said  it  for 
him. 

I  am  going  to  make  exhaustive  in- 
quiries to  find  out.  Just  how  does  this 
International  Narcotics  section  of  the 
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At   11:05  pjn.,  the  drug  smuggler 
landed.  At  11:06  the  Customs  Black- 


have  not  been  able  to  see  an  arrest.  I 
have  been  able  to  track  an  airplane 


In  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
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state  Department  operate?  And  where 
do  they  get  their  facts?  If  It  is  poUtical 
expedience,  let  us  aay  it.  But  is  It  not 
baaed  on  any  factual  representation. 
and  we  have  not  seen  them.  We  have 
Just  seal  conclusions,  and  it  Is  a 
darned  shame.  It  is  a  darned  shame 
that  our  President  had  to  be  given  the 
vrooc  information  with  which  to 
make  that  certification. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senatoir  frwn  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELLk  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  much  more  that  can  be  said  that 
has  not  already  been  said  over  the  last 
couide  of  days  on  these  Joint  resolu- 
tions. It  is  bairifally  symbolic  but  it  is  a 
symbolism  that  could  affect  the  very 
cooperation  that  we  need  from  the  Ba- 
hamian Oovemment. 

The  interesting  thing  here  is  that 
the  «»h«i««<»w  Oovemment  is  the  only 
government  in  the  area  that  has  given 
us  Uie  rteht  of  hot  pursuit.  It  is  also  of 
interest,  I  think  that  we  are  negotiat- 
ing a  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty; 
signing  ceremonies  should  take  place 
this  month.  Obviously,  this  would  be 
derailed  if  this  Joint  resolution  went 
through. 

There  is  no  argument  that  corrup- 
tion is  rampant  in  the  Bahamas,  but  I 
believe  that  they  have  really  sought, 
in  the  last  couple  of  years,  to  crack 
down  in  the  drug  area.  Why?  Because 
their  own  young  people  are  getting 
contaminated  by  the  drug  habit.  Tou 
ftaid  that  they  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  to  eliminate  drugs  because  of  what 
it  is  doing  to  their  own  youngsters. 

I  recall  not  too  long  ago  walking  on 
the  main  street  in  Nassau  when  my 
wife  was  mugged  by  two  young  men 
who  were  out  looking  for  money  to  get 
a  fix. 

I  think  the  Oovemment  is  aware  of 
what  drugs  are  doing,  harming  the 
young  people  of  the  Bahamas,  and 
they  are  doing  what  they  can  to  keep 
these  drugs  out  of  their  hands.  They 
are  cooperating  and  I  believe  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  this  Joint  resolution 
passes. 

I  am  delighted  to  jrield  at  least  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
a  fresh  voice  in  this  debate  and  a  very 
experienced  voice  in  this  field. 

Mr.  £>cCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman.  Let 
me  say  that  I  find  myself  in  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  on  this 
particular  Joint  resolution  that  is 
before  us.  Though  I  voted  not  to  table 
the  Joint  resolutions  that  relate  to 
Mexico  and  Panama,  and  I  explained 
that  vote  yesterday,  I  want  to  lu-ge  my 
colleagues  to  look  at  this  particular 
Joint  resolution  in  the  light  of  not 
"full  cooperation"  but.  rather,  con- 
structive cooperation.  Though  I  under 
stand  the  law  says  they  must  have  full 


coo^ratlon.  many  of  us  are  lawyers; 
those  who  are  not  can  seek  legal 
advice  and  can  get  an  interpretation  as 
to  ^t  "fuU"  is. 

Wie  are  talking  about  a  nation  of 
about  200,000  people,  close  to  800  is- 
lands, that  has  had  a  tremendous  drug 
proilem  for  years.  We  have  put  pres- 
sure on  them.  I  like  to  think  it  has 
bee$  in  a  constructive  manner.  We 
hav^  urged  the  Bahamian  Oovem- 
meqt  to  meet  with  us,  to  meet  with 
our  law  enforcement  people,  to  assess 
the  jthreat.  and  we  have  asked  them  to 
expedite  a  number  of  suspected  crimi- 
nals they  have  in  their  territory. 

How  have  the  Bahamians  respond- 
ed? First,  to  my  dlsgruntlement,  they 
hav^  not  responded  favorably  to  extra- 
dltians  and  I  think  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  that  by  an  MLAT 
treaty  they  have  promised  to  sign.  But 
what  they  have  done  in  the  construc- 
tive area,  is  far  more  than  any  other 
nation,  with  the  exception  of  Bolivia, 
that  has  been  willing  to  step  forward 
and  do  something  positive.  Let  me  cite 
some  of  the  things  the  Bahamians 
have  done. 

First,  they  have  shared  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  with  no  holds  barred,  the 
int^igence  iivformation  they  have  on 
drug  dealers  and  their  locations  in 
thek'  country.  They  have  allowed  for 
the  United  States  to  place  two  aero- 
statj  balloons.  These  balloons  are  sub- 
stantial investments.  They  are  the 
moat  sophisticated  unmanned  radar 
weapon.  The  balloons  are  tethered  on 
a  lu,000-foot  cord  with  a  360-degree 
radix  attached  that  can  see  day  and 
niglt.  We  are  getting  valuable  infor- 
mal ion  constantly  from  that  radar 
tod)  y. 

The  intelligence  gathered  from  that 
radar  is  not  put  through  the  Baha- 
mian intelligence,  so  there  can  be  no 
question  of  somebody  messing  with  it. 
It  ^0^  directly  through  our  Customs 
off ite  air  branch  facility  in  Miami. 

S^ond,  last  year,  this  body  over- 
whelmingly agreed  to  the  omnibus 
drug  bill.  That  bill  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated $20  million  for  construction 
of  4  docldng  facility  in  the  Bahamas, 
is  set  to  be  in  the  Georgetown 
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le  head  of  the  Coast  Guard,  Admi- 
ral jYost,  and  Mr.  von  Raab  of  Cus- 
tonls,  have  negotiated  with  our  ambas- 
sad(>r  to  the  Bahamas  to  start  the  con- 
stniction  at  this  docking  facility. 

\niat  is  going  to  be  at  the  docking 
facmity?  It  is  going  to  home  for  at 
least  a  dozen  high-speed  chase  boats. 
They  will  be  able  to  catch  anything  on 
water  that  is  suspected  of  carrying 
drugs  in  Bahamian  territory  as  well  as 
when  it  gets  out  and  is  headed  for  the 
United  States. 

^^y  is  this  all  so  significant?  The 
reason,  Mr.  President,  is  that  we  have 
noti  had  the  authority  with  any  other 
coufeitry  to  have  what  is  Imown  as  hot 
pursuit,  to  have  our  law  enforcement 


officials  inside  their  territory  and  pre- 
pared to  chase  those  who  are  suspect- 
ed criminals.  That  is  what  the  Baha- 
mians have  granted  to  us. 

In  adutlon  to  that,  out  of  Home- 
stead Alf-  Force  Base  in  Florida,  we  fly 
our  airplanes  in  an  attempt  to  inter- 
dict this  traffic  that  is  coming  up  from 
Colombia,  South  America,  Cuba,  and 
other  countries.  The  law  enforcements 
airplane^  fly  around  the  perimeter  of 
the  B4hamas,  covering  thousand 
miles,  usually  at  nighttime. 

For  a  long  time,  imless  you  were  able 
to  head  them  off  by  knowing  where 
they  wefe  going  to  land  and  refuel,  we 
were  styjmied.  We  approached  the  Ba- 
hamians and  said,  "Look,  this  is  the 
problem.  Let  us  show  you  films  of  the 
bags  of  cocaine  and  marijuana  being 
thrown  put  of  these  airplanes."  They 
responded  positively.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator^  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DfeCONCINI.  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleague   if  I   may   have   a 
lore  minutes. 

I  yield  another  3  minutes 
^nator  from  Arizona. 
:ONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 

RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DtCONCINI.  We  prevailed  upon 
the  Banamiam  Government  to  permit 
what  is  known  as  hot  pursuit  and  they 
agreed.  I  wish  we  had  that  in  Panama. 
I  wish  we  had  that  in  Mexico.  We  do 
not.  Hot  pursuit  means  American  air- 
planes, hown  by  Customs  pilots  with 
radar  on  board  that  can  penetrate 
their  territory,  with  a  Bahamian  de- 
fense force  member  on  board  who  can 
make  the  arrest. 

Let  Tt^e  tell  you  what  happened 
Wednesday  night  at  10:30. 

Customs  radar  picked  up  a  target 
south  of  the  Bahamas  and  launched  a 
Citatiori  II  aircraft  out  of  Guantana- 
mo  Bay  to  pursue  the  suspect.  Cus- 
toms then  launched  another  drug 
interdiction  aircraft  out  of  the  Cus- 
toms air  branch  at  Homestead  Air 
Force  BJase  to  take  over  for  the  first 
plane  and  continue  tracking  the  sus- 
pect,     j 

As  thf  target  headed  for  the  Baha- 
mas, customs  launched  a  Blackhawk 
helicopter  from  its  air  branch  at 
Homestead  with  Bahamian  law  en- 
forcemefit  persormel  on  board  and 
headed  toward  Abaco  Island  to  piu-sue 
the  target  into  the  Bahamas.  The  sus- 
d^cided  instead,  to  head  for 
where  he  gave  a  false  tail 
and  was  given  permission  to 
land  at  t^assau  International  Airport. 

So  here  you  have  the  drug  smuggler 
ready  to  drop  his  stuff  off  at  Abaco 
Island;  but,  realizing  maybe  somebody 
is  watering  them,  goes  to  Nassau 
International  Airport  and  try  to  get 
lost. 


pect 

Nassau 

number 


At  11:05  pjn.,  the  drug  smuggler 
landed.  At  11:06  the  Customs  Black- 
hawk  helicopter  landed  behind  the 
suspect.  Meanwhile,  the  Customs  Cita- 
tion aircraft  circled  overhead  using  its 
infrared  radar  that  picked  up  two  indi- 
viduals running  from  the  c^g  smug- 
gler aircraft.  The  Bahamian  police  on 
board  the  Blaclchawk  pursued  the  sus- 
pects and  arrested  them. 

DEA  and  Customs  seized  the  air- 
craft. The  payload:  16  duffel  bags  of 
cocaine,  totaling  1,140  pounds. 

Now,  my  friends,  this  is  significant 
cooperation.  And  make  no  bones  about 
it,  the  Bahamians  still  have  problems, 
they  have  corruption,  they  have 
plenty  of  drugs  still  coming  through 
their  country,  but  here  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  what  insistence  and  persist- 
ence by  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress can  do  to  get  the  cooperation  of 
a  nation.  If  we  do  not  get  that  coop- 
eration, we  caimot  stop  the  drug  flow, 
whether  it  is  in  Mexico  or  the  Baha- 
mas. 

We  have  cooperation  in  the  Baha- 
mas and  I  submit  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  Joint  resolution  is  absolutely 
uncalled  for,  and  I  hope  we  vote  to 
table  it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  have  no  more 
time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  follow  up  on  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  said. 

I  had  a  personal  experience  within 
the  last  month  and  a  half.  I  went 
down  to  Miami  to  fly  with  the  Civil 
Patrol  and  U.S.  Ciistoms  on  some  drug 
interdiction  missions.  We  were  out  on 
a  late  afternoon,  in  the  Cessna  Cita- 
tion, over  the  Bahamas.  We  got  a  call 
that  there  was  a  plane  circling  very 
slowly  over  some  islands  clear  down 
south.  We  went  down  there.  We  made 
the  intercept.  We  got  it  all  on  infrared 
tape.  The  plane  made  the  drop.  The 
Customs  helicopter  picked  up  the 
drop.  We  then  tailed  in  behind  the 
twin-engine  Cessna  that  had  made  the 
drop  and  tracked  it  going  into  the  Ba- 
hamas. It  did  not  come  to  the  States; 
it  went  back  to  the  Bahamas.  We  got 
on  the  radio  and  called  back  to  the 
States.  They  called  the  Bahamians.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  the  plane 
landed  at  the  Georgetown  airport, 
someplace  in  the  Bahamas,  wherever 
that  is,  and  the  Bahamian  authorities 
arrested  them  as  soon  as  they  landed. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Tes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  That  is  another 
perfect  example.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor was  there.  He  told  me  that  story.  I 


have  not  been  able  to  see  an  arrest.  I 
have  been  able  to  track  an  airplane 
into  the  mainland  and  we  lost  them  on 
that  same  Customs  airplane,  but  this 
is  the  point  we  want  to  make.  Here  is  a 
nation  that  has  permitted  us  to  invade 
their  territory. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  To  go  after  the 
drug  smugglers.  Now,  you  tell  me  why 
Mexico  does  not  allow  this.  No  one  can 
tell  me  that.  But  here  we  have  a 
nation  that  is  willing  to  do  it.  I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  we  not  penalize  the 
Bahamas,  but  instead  praise  them. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  There  was  great  coop- 
eration. They  arrested  them  as  soon  as 
they  landed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  imder 
the  previous  unanimous  consent,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  few  moments 
this  moming,  I  should  like  to  focus  on 
some  of  the  broader  aspects  involved 
in  these  resolutions  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  Senate  yesterday  and 
today,  and  to  the  very  significant  votes 
which  have  occurred  on  the  floor  of 
this  body  because  we  are  putting  na- 
tions around  the  world  on  notice  that 
rely  upon  the  United  States  for  for- 
eign aid  we  will  be  taking  a  very  tough 
look  at  their  efforts  on  narcotics  con- 
trol. There  has  been  brewing  for  some 
time  in  the  Senate  great  concern  as  to 
whether  other  nations  like  Mexico, 
like  Panama,  like  the  Bahamas,  and 
others  are  doing  what  they  ought  to 
be  doing  in  terms  of  limiting  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

It  need  not  be  emphasized  any 
longer  what  a  tremendous  problem 
drugs  and  narcotics  are  in  our  Nation. 
We  have  launched  a  massive  attack, 
designating  $1.7  billion  last  October  in 
Federal  funds  specially  appropriated, 
bringing  the  total  to  $3  billion  in  Fed- 
eral moneys  to  demonstrate  our  deter- 
mination to  deal  with  the  drug  prob- 
lem in  our  coimtry.  But  a  major  aspect 
of  the  drug  problem  lies  with  the  for- 
eign governments  that  are  not  doing 
what  they  ought  to  be  doing  to  stop 
their  production  and  exporting  of 
drugs  which  are  coming  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  highly  significant 
when  the  United  States  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  58  to  31.  on  the  tabling  motion 
and  then  a  voice  vote,  has  disapproved 
a  Presidential  certification  on  the  co- 
operation of  Panama  In  United  States 
efforts  to  control  narcotics  traf flclilng. 
That  should  send  a  signal  to  other  na- 
tions that  the  United  States  means 
business. 


In  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  C<Hnmit- 
tee  on  which  I  serve,  we  have  consid- 
ered reducing  or  cutting  off  aid  to  na- 
tions, and  when  38  United  States  Sen- 
ators vote  saying  that  Mexico  has  not 
fully  cooperated,  let  all  the  nations 
that  deal  with  the  United  States  that 
have  drug  trafficltlng  take  notice  we 
do  not  intend  to  stand  by  and  continue 
to  provide  foreign  aid  and  other  mate- 
rial assistance  when  other  nations  do 
not  do  their  share  In  controlling  the 
scoiu-ge  of  drugs  which  are  infesting 
and  affecting  this  country. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  4  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttut 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  very  brief  be- 
cause I  think  the  experience  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  probably  makes  for  the  best 
team  we  can  have  on  this  particular 
Joint  resolution. 

Again,  if  we  are  looking  for  perfec- 
tion, we  might  as  well  have  Joint  reso- 
lutions adopted  that  would  condemn 
every  country.  Read  the  report,  the 
International  Narcotics  Control  Strat- 
egy Report.  Every  country  In  this 
report  falls  short  of  perfection,  and 
certainly  we  do  as  well.  It  is  somewhat 
presumptuous  of  us  to  sit  here  and 
point  a  finger  of  responsibility  at 
every  country  around  the  globe  be- 
cause they  are  not  perfect  when  it 
comes  to  antidrug  efforts.  God  knows, 
we  are  not  perfect  when  it  comes  to 
trying  to  stop  the  supplies  of  drugs  in 
our  own  country. 

With  due  respect  to  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  probably  knows 
more  about  this  issue  than  any  other 
Member.  His  concerns  have  been  ad- 
dressed. 

I  understand  why  some  countries  are 
not  Interested  In  allowing  hot  pursuit. 
There  are  sovereignty  issues  Involved. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  points 
out  one  coimtry,  maybe  the  only  one, 
that  allows  the  U.S.  Government  to 
cross  Its  borders  In  pursuit  of  people 
trafficking  in  drugs.  If  we  are  going  to 
condemn  that  country  today  because 
they  have  not  met  some  theoretical 
standard  of  full  cooperation,  then  this 
body  should  be  prepared  to  i4>prove 
Joint  resolutions  that  condemn  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  E^arth.  in- 
cluding our  own.  if  we  have  the  cour- 
age of  our  convictions.  One  country 
that  is  doing  something  to  help  us  de- 
serves to  be  recognized  for  that  effort. 

Perhaps  by  soundly  defeating  this 
Joint  resolution,  it  wiU  contribute  post- 
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tlvely  by  enoounglng  other  nations  to 
do  more,  llut  may  be  the  best  mes- 
SMC  we  can  send  today,  to  soundly 
defeat  this  reaolutkni,  so  that  we  can 
get  other  nattons  to  cooperate  better 
with  us.  I  urse  that  the  motion  to 
taUe  be  adopted. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
NDim]  has  authortated  me  to  say— be- 
cause he  is  tied  up  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee— that  it  Is 
his  information  that  the  BahamlanB 
are  requesUng  of  our  Oovemment  ad- 
ditional helloopten  and  aircraft.  He  is 
suppOTting  that,  and  he  asked  me  to 
mention  that  today. 

When  a  nation  requesting  that  kind 
of  asslstanoe  comes  before  us,  we 
should  not  condonn  them  for  not  co- 
operating fuUy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
tabling  motion,  if  it  is  offered,  and  to 
reject  the  Joint  resolution  if  it  comes 
to  an  up^r-down  vote. 

I  yield  bade  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  Ume? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  time  at  this  point. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
remaining  time. 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  2  minutes  of  my  time  to 
the  Senator  trmn  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  my  friend  and  col- 
league—with whom  I  usually  agree 
and  work  doeely  on  many  issues— and 
I  disagree  with  reqiect  to  the  notion 
that  what  is  at  stake  here  Is  some  the- 
oretical standard.  This  is  not  a  theo- 
retical standard.  This  is  a  standard 
which  we  de&ied.  which  we  wrote  into 
law  last  year. 

In  order  to  assist  the  President  and 
those  who  had  to  make  certification, 
we  even  went  to  the  length  of  defining 
for  them  those  considerations  that 
were  to  be  part  of  the  v>pUcation  of 
the  certification  process. 

I  read  from  the  law.  This  is  not  theo- 
retical, and  I  will  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  even  a  lesser  standard  than 
fully  cooperating.  Here  is  what  we 
said:  "The  President,  in  making  this 
consideration,  shall  give  foremost  con- 
slda«ti«i  to  whether  the  actions  of 
the  Government  of  the  country  have 
resulted  In  the  maximum  reductions  in 
OUdt  drug  production  or  in  traffick- 
ing." That  is  one  standard. 

"Whether  or  not  they  have  taken 
legal  and  law-enforcement  measures  to 
enforce  in  their  territory,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  the  illicit  traf- 
ficking." Another  standard. 

"Whether  they  have  taken  legal  and 
law-enforcement  steps  necessary  to 
eliminate,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, the  laundering  of  drug  money  in 
their  country."  Another  standard. 


lether  or  not  they  have  shown 
8  to  enter  into  mutual  legal 
ice  agreements  with  the  United 
States  governing,  but  not  limited  to. 
money  laundering  and  drug  traffick- 
ing.'' Another  standard. 

We  were  specific.  We  said  here  are 
the  things  we  want  to  consider  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  government  is  coop- 
erating. 

I  am  not  going  to  play  a  game  with 
the  words  "fully  cooperating."  The 
dictionary  may  say  it  means  to  the 
fuU^st  extent,  to  the  maximum  extent, 
to  tbe  greatest  extent  possible,  but  let 
us  lie  reasonable.  Let  us  supply  a  rea- 
son4ble  standard  under  the  law  and 
malQe  a  Judgment. 

I  tiried  to  do  that,  and  the  State  De- 
parttnent  helped  us  do  that;  because 
whefi  the  President  sent  the  certifica- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  State 
Department  sent  an  accompanjring 
report,  and  it  is  their  report  from 
whi«h  I  draw  my  comments. 

I  listened  carefully  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona.  He  is 
an  ttpert,  and  indeed  he  has  been  part 
of  this  process.  But  everything  he 
talked  about  dealt  with  interdiction. 
He  admitted  that  they  liave  not  en- 
tered into  extradition.  That  is  one  of 
the  standards — cooperation  in  the  law. 
He  4dmit8  they  have  not  signed  a  legal 
extikdition  treaty.  That  is  another 
standard. 

H<  says  that  they  have  airplanes 
flying  around  and  they  have  an  aero- 
stat, balloon  radar,  and  they  have  a 
docking  facility,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  12  high-speed  boats,  and  that  will 
doii 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  myself 
something  of  an  expert  in  interdiction, 
because  I  spent  months  off  Vietnam, 
in  the  South  China  Sea,  where  I  was 
commander  of  a  patrol  boat  interdict- 
ing the  flow  of  weapons  into  South 
Vietfaam. 

W^  had  a  lineup  of  Coast  Guard  ves- 
sels] as  the  outer  perimenter  and  a 
lin^p  of  destroyers  as  the  perimeter 
outade,  and  we  had  fast  gunboats,  on 
which  I  served,  as  the  inner  perimeter. 
And  the  weapons  still  went  through. 

I  served  as  an  assistant  district  attor- 
ney in  the  largest  county  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  I  started  a  drug  task  force.  I 
have  been  part  of  law  enforcement. 

I  nave  talked  to  law-enforcement  of- 
ficials in  Florida,  and  I  know  that 
interdiction  can  account  for  nothing 
moiie  than  about  10  percent  of  a  re- 
duction in  the  flow  of  drugs. 

Sq  let  us  talk  about  the  fancy  bal- 
looijs,  and  let  us  put  more  airplanes 
down  there.  If  you  do  not  extradite 
the  I  kingpins,  if  you  prosecute  but  do 
not  convict  and  send  to  Jail,  if  people 
know  It  is  still  a  haven,  they  are  not 
cooterating,  in  my  Judgment. 

Qp  through  the  State  Department 
report  page  by  page. 

On  page  174,  it  says:  "Despite  this, 
widespread  narcotics  corruption  still 


exists,  at  was  publicly  revealed  during 
the  year-long  commission  of  inquiry 
into  drug  trafficlLing."  That  was  the 
Royal  Commission. 

"The  Oovemment  has  been  slow  in 
effectively  addressing  the  recommen- 
dations rontained  in  that  report  and 
the  problems  of  narcotics-related  cor- 
ruption in  general."  That  is  our  State 
Departnient  telling  us  the  status. 

"This  corruption  threatens  to  imder- 
mine  the  cooperation  we  now  enjoy,  as 
well  as  t|ie  very  fabric  of  Bahamian  so- 
ciety." 

Paragifiph  5:  "The  Bahamas  remains 
a  primal^  drug  pipeline." 

Page  175:  "Bahamians  are  increas- 
ingly inviolved  in  drug  traffic  trade." 

Paragikph  6  on  that  page: 
"•  •  •  bank  secrecy  laws  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  tfack  transfers  of  such  cash  de- 
posits •  •  •." 

Page  176,  regarding  the  conviction  of 
drug  felons:  "It  must  be  implemented 
by  the  courts,  which  have  been  strong- 
ly criticised  for  leniency  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  National  Security  and  other  po- 
Utical  leiders." 

ih  5  on  that  page:  "A  tempo- 
d  radar  installation  was  not 
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d,  "I  would  think  that  corrup- 
t  got  in  our  way,  that  would 
There  is  one  example.  Or  she 
we  were  told  we  could  not  put 
two  radar  systems  that  are 
slated  to  go  in." 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  difference 
between  one  radar  or  another  radar? 
That,  according  to  her  own  testimony, 
is  one  of  those  reasons  that  we  should 
be  able  to  noncertif y. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  President, 
page  177  of  the  report,  "During  1986 
there  w{  s  no  progress  on  the  signature 
of  a  diaft  mutual  legal  assistance 
treaty  negotiated  in  Aug\ist  1985." 

It  do^  not  say  there  was  some 
progress^  It  does  not  say  we  were  work- 
ing toward  it.  It  says  there  was  no 
progress 

In  thellaw  it  says  here  that  a  mutual 
legal  assistance  treaty  is  one  of  the  cri- 
teria. 

The  President  must  Judge.  We  have 
a  law  that  says  that  key  criteria.  We 
have  thje  State  Department  says  no 
progresai. 

We  pietend  this  certification  is  in 
fact  meaningful. 

In  adoltion  it  said  that,  and  this  is 
most  critical,  Mr.  President,  because  it 
goes  to  this  issue  of  what  is  there  out- 
side of  ^terdiction.  Of  the  13  extradi- 
tions off  Bahamians  initiated  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  1986,  none  has 
been  su(^essfully  completed,  none.  Mr. 
President. 


Two  requests  were  canceled  and  the 
eight  cases  are  proceeding  through  the 
courts  at  a  slow  pace.  I  quote  the 
report. 

The  extradition  request  for  Nigel  Bowe 
has  been  held  up  on  specious  legal  grounds. 

Mr.  President.  Nigel  Bowe,  I  want  to 
quote  the  assistant  U.S.  attorney  in 
the  Southern  District  of  Florida  who 
said  that  Nigel  Bowe— well,  I  can  para- 
phrase. I  am  very  familiar  with  it,  Mr. 
President.  According  to  the  Miami 
grand  Jury.  Nigel  Bowe.  and  I  quote 
them,  "supervised  the  shipment  of  co- 
caine into  and  out  of  the  Bahamas  and 
offered  to  provide  and  did  provide  pro- 
tective services  from  Bahamian  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  persons 
moving  cocaine  from  Colombia  to 
Miami." 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Gregory  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, one  of  the  most  notorious  deal- 
ers in  narcotic  drugs  Is  Nigel  Bowe." 

Nigel  Bowe  is  down  there  thumbing 
his  nose  at  us. 

Mr.  President,  our  own  State  De- 
partment says  it  is  on  specious  legal 
groimds. 

Mr.  DxCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  the  question? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  will  yield  on  the  Sen- 
ator's time. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  30  seconds?  I  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion.      

Mr.  Pinr.T.  How  much  time  do  I 
have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  8  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question 

Is  the  Seiuitor  familiar  with  Charles 
Sm>hos,  the  Chief  of  the  Justice  De- 
Iiartment's  Narcotic  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  Section?  Mr.  Saphos  recently 
spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Internation- 
al Narcotic  Control  Caucus  and  indi- 
cated that  the  United  States,  Mexico 
and  the  Bahamas  are  ready  to  sign 
MLAT  Treaties.  I  have  also  been  in- 
formed that  the  Government  of  the 
Bahamas  Just  recently  informed  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  that  they  are 
inviting  Mr.  Meese  to  Nassau  to  sign 
the  MLAT  Treaty. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  aware  of  that.  Of  course,  I 
know  he  is  aware  that  the  MLAT 
Treaty  would  help  the  extradition 
problems  we  have  with  the  Baha- 
mians. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  ask  that  I  answer 
that  on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  DxCONCINI.  No,  not  on  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  answer  it 
quickly. 

How  much  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  3Vi 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  answer  that 
quickly  by  saying  that  in  the  law,  the 
law  said  that  one  of  the  considerations 
we  should  consider  in  certifying  was 
the  willingness  of  them  to  enter  into 
the  agreement. 

On  March  6,  18  months  after  the 
treaty  was  negotiated,  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Bahamas  has  said  it  is 
ready  to  sign,  but  the  certification 
that  we  were  given  was  issued  prior  to 
that  statement.  So  at  the  time  that  we 
made  the  evaluation  with  respect  to 
whether  we  should  certify,  not  only 
had  they  not  signed,  but  they  had  not 
indicated  that  they  are  willing  to  sign. 

Let  me  Just  finish  the  other  com- 
ment I  have. 

Norman  Cay  is  in  the  Bahamas.  On 
NBC  television  last  week,  there  was  a 
picture  of  aircraft  flying  over  the  Ba- 
hamas dropping  out  bales  of  cocaine 
into  the  water.  There  was  a  newspaper 
that  is  shown  as  a  so-called  Mafia 
newspaper.  In  this  newspaper,  there 
were  literally  advertisements  for  the 
"Cocaine  Islands,"  the  Bahamas,  and  a 
specific  advertisement  for  Norman 
Cay. 

Norman  Cay  was  opened  by  Carlos 
Lehder.  He,  as  we  know,  was  recently 
extradited  from  Colombia.  The  Colom- 
bians were  willing  to  extradite  a  major 
drug  dealer. 

The  Bahamians  have  known  for 
years  that  Norman  Cay  has  been 
Carlos  Lehder's  base  of  operations. 
The  airport  is  literally  littered  with 
wrecked  aircraft  that  crashed  bringing 
in  drugs  and  deserted  vehicles. 
Norman  Cay  is  still  operating  this  day 
as  we  stand  here  and  vote  on  this 
measure  and  the  Bahamian  authori- 
ties have  never  shutdown  Norman  Cay 
and  to  this  day  drug  traffickers  look 
on  it  as  a  haven. 

Let  me  quote  what  one  smuggler  in 
that  interview  said  on  national  televi- 
sion. The  Baliamas  are  the  most  cor- 
rupt place  in  the  world.  He  described 
how  it  was  actually  possible  to  rent  an 
island  for  the  night  for  between 
$250,000  and  $300,000  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  planelcMMl  of  cocaine. 

Norman  Solomon,  a  former  member 
of  the  Bahamian  Parliament,  stated 
that  Norman  Cay  was  stUl  used  as  a 
major  transit  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  respect  what  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  said  about 
interdiction,  and  interdiction  indeed 
has  gone  up,  but  it  does  not  do  you 
any  good  to  arrest  people  if  they  get 
out  of  Jail.  It  does  not  do  any  good  to 
arrest  people  if  they  are  not  going  to 
be  Indicted  in  the  United  States  and 
extradited  to  the  United  States.  Nigel 
Bowe  is  a  classic  example  of  nonco- 
operation.  We  have  heard  examples  of 
great  cooperation,  do  not  send  them  a 
message. 


I  think  the  message  we  ought  to 
send  them  is  that  we  expect  a  reasona- 
ble standard  of  cooperation.  There  are 
examples  here  of  how  they  have  not 
cooperated. 

I  hope  people  will  therefore  not  cer- 
tify. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
the  State  that  is  closest  to  the  Baha- 
mas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you.  VLt. 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  your  gen- 
erosity of  time. 

Our  State  has  had  very  close  rela- 
tionships with  the  Bahamas  through- 
out its  history.  In  fact,  at  one  point  of 
history  Great  Britain  had  to  make  a 
choice  as  to  whether  it  would  keep  the 
Bahamas  or  Florida  after  having  lost 
the  American  Revolution.  Great  Bri- 
tian  decided  to  keep  the  Bahamas. 

While  Governor,  I  was  closely  in- 
volved with  law  enforcement  and  spe- 
cifically with  relationships  between 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  our  State 
and  those  of  the  Bahamas. 

I  recently  in  February  of  this  year, 
met  with  representatives  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement,  and 
we  talked  among  other  items  about 
the  level  of  cooperation  with  the  Ba- 
hamas. I  confirmed  those  conversa- 
tions with  the  telephone  call  this 
morning. 

The  summary  is  that  the  level  of  co- 
operation Is  higher  today  than  it  has 
ever  been,  that  the  kind  of  positive  ex- 
amples that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
cited  are  becoming  the  norm  in  rela- 
tionships in  the  drug  issue. 

Maybe  the  delayed  but  increasing 
willingness  of  the  Bahamas  to  enter 
into  legal  treaties  and  other  relation- 
ships to  create  a  system  of  closer  coop- 
eration is  also  a  factor  which  has  led 
to  a  recommendation  that  it  would  be 
in  America's  interest  to  continue  these 
positive  efforts  and  to  not  send  what 
could  be  the  chilling  effect  of  a  decer- 
tification of  Bahamian  efforts  in  drug- 
related  issues. 

Btr.  President,  beyond  what  we  are 
debating  today.  I  think  that  we  need 
to  be  sensitive  to  how  important  our 
own  actions  are  as  seen  in  foreign 
countries. 

In  1979,  I  visited  in  Colombia  when 
Colombia  was  ready  to  start  a  major 
program  of  destruction  of  marijuana 
at  a  time  in  which  the  United  States 
had  imposed  what  I  believe  was  called 
the  Percy  amendment  which  made 
that  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

We  are  now  facing  the  question  of 
are  we  going  to  fxmd  the  drug  bUl  that 
was  i>a88ed  by  this  Congress  less  than 
a  half-year  ago?  Again,  that  is  going  to 
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■end  a  powerful  alcnal  to  the  countries 
that  we  are  aakinc  to  cooperate. 

I  believe  that  the  proper  course  of 
actkm  toftey  relative  to  this  Joint  reso- 
lutl«m  would  be  not  to  decotlfy  the 
Wfti^fWM  and  the  proper  role  of  action 
for  this  Senate  over  the  next  several 
wffpttui  would  be  to  send  the  strongest 
poMible  mewage  of  our  internal  re- 
solve to  be  an  effective  force  against 
drugs  in  this  hemisphere  and  in  this 
woiid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
1  minute  remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Ur.  President.  I 
have  been  advised  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  will  yield  me  that  1 
minute. 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  I  assured 
the  SenatCK-  from  Arizona  that  1 
minute. 

Mr.  DxCONCnn.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter,  from  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Bahamas  of  the  United 
States.  Margaret  E.  McDonald,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Treasury.  Postal  Service 
and  General  Government,  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 

EMSASST  or  THK  CoimONWKALTH 

or  THX  Bahamas, 
Wathington,  DC.  March  26,  1987. 
Senator  Oaam  DsCoiKsin, 
Chairman,  Appropriation*  Committee,  Sub- 
eommiUte  on  Treatury,  Pottal  Service 
and     Oeneral     Oovemment,     Dirkten 
Senate  OJfUx  BUg.,  Waihingian,  DC. 

DBAS  SniATOB  DiCoiicnn:  I  have  followed 
with  great  eonoem  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  concerning 
ReaoluUon  8.J.  Res.  90  presented  by  several 
Senators  who  hold  serious  reservations  on 
the  President's  certification  of  the  f uU  coop- 
eratkm  of  The  Bahamas  Oovemment  with 
the  X3&.  government  in  the  area  of  drug 
intenUctiim  over  the  past  year— 1986. 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  Sena- 
tors are  eonoemed  that  the  President's  cer- 
tification stands  in  contradiction  to  the  rec- 
(Hsmendation  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
its  1987  International  Narcotics  Strategy 
Report. 

As  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee does  not  appear  to  have  a  complete 
record  on  the  history  of  The  Bahamas'  role 
in  drug  interdiction  activities  I  am  pleased 
to  provide  in  brief  form  and  for  the  record 
the  following  information  pertinent  to  the 
matter  under  diacussion  in  the  Foreign  Af- 
fatn  Committee. 

1.  The  Bahamas  is  an  arctUpelago  of  700 
Islands  scattered  over  an  area  of  100,000 
annare  miles  of  ocean. 

2.  The  Bahamas  has  a  total  population  of 
240,000  people.  130.000  of  whom  reside  on 
the  island  of  New  Providence,  the  site  of  the 
capital  dty  of  Nassau.  Another  30,000  per- 
sons reside  on  the  island  of  Orand  Bahama 
The  remaining  80,000  persons  residing  in 
The  Baham«.s  populate  in  varying  degrees 
another  21  Islands  of  the  archipelago.  The 
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vast  n  aJorlty  of  the  Islands  and  cays  of  The 
Bahai  MS  remain  unpopulated. 

3.  'tourism  promotion  of  air  treasure 
island  bunts  competitions  in  the  1950-1960 
periodl  resulted  In  the  construction  of  nu- 
merow  airstrips  on  many  unpopulated  Ba- 
hamian islands  and  cays.  More  than  eighty 
atrpons  and  airstrips  presently  exist  In  the 
wahmw^tan  Island  chain  and  are  Identified  on 
all  intBmatlonal  navigational  maps.  There 
are  over  100  small  boat  harbours  through- 
out th^  island  chain  and  hundreds  of  small 
shelt^ed  natural  harbours  and  coves 
throi^out  the  archipelago. 

4.  Ive  «*hMn»«  is  not  a  producer  of  any 
narcoac  drug.  Its  small  population  deter- 
mines that  it  is  similarly  not  a  major  con- 
sumer country. 

5.  Narcotics  transiting  The  Bahamas  are 
targeted  for  the  U.S.  where  the  consumer 
market  reportedly  continues  to  grow  una- 
bated despite  efforts  at  the  local,  state  or 
fedenl  levels  to  combat  drug  abuse. 

6.  Tne  drug  traffic  through  the  Bahamas 
and  to  the  United  States  Is  orchestrated  by 
a  netiaork  of  powerful,  international  narcot- 
ic terrorists.  Funds  and  equipment  available 
to  the  network  dwarf  the  entire  Bahamas 
Govertunent  budget  and  reportedly  far  out- 
distance resources  committed  by  the  U.S. 
govermnent  to  its  war  on  drugs. 

7.  Tbe  International  narcotic  network  tias 
corrudted  individuals  of  producer,  transit 
and  CO  ostmier  countries. 

8.  T1  le  Bahamas  government  has  respond- 
ed to  ftie  crisis  created  by  this  international 
crimlnfeLl  cartel  to  the  best  of  its  financial 
ability  and  manpower  resources  as  follows: 

(a)  The  total  recurrent  and  capital  ex- 
penditure on  law  enforcement  has  more 
than  quadrupled  t>etween  1975  (U.S.  (9.9 
million)  and  1985  (U.S.  $41.0  million).  This 
dramatic  increase,  necessitated  by  the  need 
to  combat  drug  trafficking,  is  exacting  a  tre- 
mendous toll  on  the  limited  resources  of 
The  Bahamas-resources  sorely  needed  for 
the  development  of  educational  and  health 
facilities  and  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment generally. 

(b)  The  Royal  Bahamas  Defence  Force 
was  cicated  in  the  mid  1970's  to  replace  the 
Maxin^  Division  of  the  Police  Force.  Origi- 
nally liesigned  to  address  the  three  prob- 
lems of  illegal  fishing.  Illegal  Immigration 
and  drug  trafficking,  this  force  of  approxi- 
mately 550  members  is  increasingly  Involved 
in  drug  interdiction  activity  to  the  neglect 
of  the  other  areas.  Similarly,  the  Royal  Ba- 
hamas Police  Force,  which  consists  of 
roughly  1,600  men  and  which  is  responsible 
for  enforcing  law  and  order  throughout  the 
islands  has  found  it  necessary  to  assign  an 
increasing  number  of  its  officers  to  duties 
relat^  to  drug  traf fidUng  and  drug  related 
crimej 

(c)  A  1984  year  long  Commission  of  In- 
quiry into  the  allegation  of  drug  corruption 
in  The  Bahamas  recommended  a  reorgaoiiza- 
tion  of  the  Royal  Bahamas  Police  Force.  To 
this  end  a  team  of  British  experts  were  re- 
quested to  study  the  existing  structure  and 
role  of  the  Police  Force.  The  Report  of  that 
Comi^ttee  recommended  proMdural  and 
admiigstrative  ctianges  to  better  equip  the 
Policej  Force  in  dealing  with  the  demands  of 
today*  sophisticated  criminal  network. 
Thesq  administrative  changes  are  presently 
being  I  implemented  at  considerable  cost. 
Even  prior  to  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations. Police  officers  detailed  to  remote 
island  settlements  were  rotated  on  regular 
short  term  basis  to  prevent  attempts  by 
drug  traffickers  to  befriend  and/or  bribe 
members  of  the  uniform  service. 
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(d)  Concern  regarding  diminished  Baha- 
mian contr>l  over  the  legitimate  economic 
develot»nei]  t  of  Bahamian  land  due  to  spec- 
ulative unomtroUed  land  purchases  by  for- 
eign nation  Us  resulted  in  the  enactment  of 
legislation  ^liich  came  into  force  in  October 

predated  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry. The  new  Act  made  mandatory  the 
scrutiny  of  applications  of  all  foreign  nar 
tionals  seeking  to  acquire  immovable  prop- 
erty In  The  Bahamas.  The  sale  of  entire  is- 
lands to  private  Individuals  is  no  longer  al- 
lowed by  T^e  Bahamas  government. 

(e)  Scrupulous  review  and  governance  of 
The  Bahamas'  second  largest  industry. 
Banking,  b*  the  Central  Bank  of  The  Baha- 
mas, and  sdf-monitoring  of  the  industry  by 
the  Association  of  International  Banks  and 
Trust  companies,  have  cleared  The  Baha- 
mas of  questionable  banking  institutions. 
Bankers  si^ncriblng  to  the  "Code  of  Con- 
duct" of  tbe  Association  seek  to  maintain 
and  enhance  the  reputation  of  The  Baha- 
mas as  a  legitimate,  international  financial 
center  and  to  prevent  the  use  of  banks  and 
trust  companies  In  The  Bahamas  for  crimi- 
nal purposds. 

(f )  Through  a  process  of  Letters  Rogatory, 
the  United  States  Oovemment  has  always 
had  recourse  to  obtain  information  on  sus- 
pect bank  accounts  held  in  The  Bahamas. 

(g)  In  19^  the  Bahamas  Oovemment  ex- 
pressed a  Willingness  to  discuss  a  Mutual 
Legal  Assistance  Treaty  which  would  con- 
form to  both  the  UJS.  and  The  Bahamas' 
legal  heritwe.  In  March,  1983  the  Baha- 
mian Attosney  Oeneral  wrote  to  the  U.S. 
Attorney  Oeneral  and  reiterated  the  inter- 
est and  willingness  of  The  Bahamas  Oov- 
emment tol  negotiate  such  a  treaty.  In  1985 
a  draft  text  was  proposed  for  discussion  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  Discussions  between 
U.S.  and  Bahamian  Representatives  In 
August  1985,  produced  a  draft  agreement 
which  reflepted  the  expectations  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment.  The  Bahamian  Attorney  Oen- 
eral voiced  his  reservations  on  certain  provi- 
sions included  in  the  draft,  which  he  then 
took  under  study.  In  April,  1986  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs the  Bon.  Clement  T.  Maynard  visited 
Washingtop  D.C.  for  a  meeting  with  offi- 
cials at  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
SUte.  At  that  time  the  U.S.  officials  were 
advised  th^t  the  Bahamian  study  of  the 
MLAT   waf   proceeding   well.    In   October, 

1986  the  J>iime  Minister,  the  Hon.  Sir 
Lynden  Piikdlng  attended  World  Bank/IMF 
meetings  1*  Washington  D.C.  He  took  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  the  U.S.  Attorney 
Oeneral  and  with  senior  officials  of  the  De- 
partment Of  State.  At  that  time  the  Prime 
Minister  advised  that  The  Bahamas  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  final- 
ize and  sign  the  MLAT  test  by  the  end  of 
December  1986.  In  November  1986  minor 
amendments  to  the  draft  text  were  pro- 
posed to  tlie  U.S.  Oovemment  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  a  final  round  of  discussions 
be  held  once  the  U.S.  was  in  a  position  to  re- 
spond to  I  the  recommended  Bahamian 
amendments.  A  team  of  U.S.  Representa- 
tives visit«)d  The  Bahamas  on  5-6  March 

1987  and  ai  final  text  was  agreed  upon.  The 
Bahamas  Indicated  its  willingness  to  sign 
the  Treaty  on  the  6  March  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  as  agreeable  to  the  United 
States.  (See  text  and  exchange  of  notes  at- 
tached).    ; 

(h)  The  Bahamas  Parliament  recently  en- 
acted legislation  which  enables  legal  au- 
thorities Xj9  trace  the  assets  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  narcotics  trade,  and  seize 
that  wtiicq  derives  from  drug  related  actlvi- 


Ues  (see  legislation  attached).  Additionally, 
amendments  to  the  Dangerous  Drug  Of- 
fence Act  (1961)  have  for  the  first  time  es- 
tablished mandatory  minimum  sentences 
for  the  distribution  of  drugs  to  children. 

(1)  The  VS.  Oovemment  has  at  all  times 
enjoyed  the  fullest  support  of  the  Baha- 
mian Oovemment  and  of  its  Independent 
Judiciary  in  the  pursuit  of  criminal  ele- 
ments fugitive  from  the  UJS.  and  resident  in 
The  B«hBWM  It  must  be  recognized  that 
all  persons  charged  with  a  crime  in  The  Ba- 
tuunas  are  entitled  to  the  due  process  of  the 
law.  All  requests  for  extradition  must  there- 
fore be  processed  through  Bahamian  courts. 
The  wuhamm  Executive  Is  prohibited  by 
law  from  seeking  to  influence  or  to  Interfere 
in  any  way  with  proceedings  before  a  Court 
of  Law.  (An  outline  of  developments  in  an 
Individual  case  of  particular  Interest  to  the 
Committee  Is  attached  for  reference). 

(])  The  Bahamas'  record  of  cooperation 
with  U.S.  agencies  in  joint  anti-drug  traf- 
ficking programmes  is  exemplary.  In  1985 
the  Prime  Minister  of  The  Bahamas  in  a 
letter  to  Admiral  Murphy  of  Vice  President 
Bush's  staff  outlined  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  as  to  how  the 
drug  problem  might  be  attacked.  The  Prime 
Minister  proposed  areas  where  U.S.  assist- 
ance was  needed  to  effect  the  Commission's 
Recommendations.  (See  copy  of  letter  dated 
9  January  1985  attached). 

(k)  Throughout  1985  and  1986  multi- 
agency  U.S./Bahamian  cooperative  efforts 
realized  substantial  successes  against  the  il- 
legal drug  traf  f ick  network  operating  in  The 
Bahamas.  One  such  effort.  Operation  Blue 
Lightning,  resulted  in  significant  seizures  of 
illicit  drugs,  vessels  and  drug  smuggling  sus- 
pects In  April  1985.  A  similar,  but  ongoing 
bilateral  multi-agency  effort-Operation 
BAT  continues  to  interdict  and  disrupt  this 
illegal  narcotics  network.  The  success  of 
these  joint  cooperative  efforts  have  been  at- 
tested to  by  senior  officials  of  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service,  Coast  Ouard,  and  DEA  before 
several  Congressional  Committees  investi- 
gating drug  trafficking. 

In  early  1986  a  U.S.  C^ustoms  aerostat 
anti-drug  radar  was  installed  In  Orand 
Bahama  Island.  Considerable  efforts  were 
expended  during  1986  in  obtaining  U.S. 
agreement  for  the  funding  of  a  second  aero- 
stat, which  is  now  expected  to  be  deployed 
In  tbe  Central  Bahamas  by  year  end.  The 
Bahamas  had  hoped  that  a  third  aerostat 
would  be  placed  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Bahamas  Archipelago  to  assist  Bahamian 
authorities  in  detecting  movement  of  traf- 
fickers into  The  Bahamas.  While  it  does  not 
now  appear  that  a  third  aerostat  will  be  de- 
ployed In  The  Bahamas,  The  Bahamas  is 
looking  to  the  Installation  of  a  temporary 
radar  in  the  southern  Bahamas  to  assist  in 
closing  off  the  island  chain  to  drug  traffick- 
ers. 

(1)  Technical  advice  received  from  Civil 
Aviation  authorities  on  FAA  regulations 
governing  construction  in  tbe  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  airports  required  tiiat  an  alterna- 
tive site  to  ttiat  originally  proposed  for  a 
radar  installation  In  Georgetown,  Exuma  be 
identified.  At  no  time  did  The  Bahamas 
Oovemment  object  to  the  installation  of  a 
second  radar  in  the  Eximia  area.  Indeed, 
The  Bahamas  Oovenmient  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  assisting  the  U.S.  Oovemment  in 
acqxiirlng  a  site  for  the  proposed  installa- 
tion. 

(m)  In  September  1986  The  Bahamas 
became  the  only  country  in  this  hemisphere 
to  allow  U.S.  "Hot  Pursuit"  flights  into  its 
airspace  and  territory  to  facilitate  the  arrest 


of  drug  suspects  who  enter  Bahamian  air- 
space to  avoid  apprehension  by  U.8.  au- 
thorities. The  presence  of  Baliamian  police 
officers  on  U.S.  aircraft  based  In  Florida  fa- 
cilitate these  arrests. 

Sir,  in  light  of  the  foregoing  factual  infor- 
mation you  will  appreciate  my  Oovem- 
ment's  chagrin  on  learning  of  efforts  being 
made  to  decertify  The  Bahamas  on  the 
basis  of  its  faUure  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  in 
combating  "illicit  drug  production,  traffick- 
ing and  money  laimdering"  throughout 
1986. 

Throughout  1986  Sir,  you  worked  every 
closely  with  the  Oovemment  of  The  Baha- 
mas and  U.S.  Federal  Law  enforcement 
agencies  to  realize  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  U.S.-Bahamian  Anti  Dnig  Task  Force 
as  mandated  by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1986. 

Accordingly,  I  should  be  grateful  if  you 
would  bring  to  the  attention  of  honourable 
Senators  the  information  contained  in  this 
letter.  I  am  confident  that  when  they  are 
appraised  of  the  foregoing  they  will  not 
seek  to  hamper  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  and  which  continues  to  t>e  made  by 
the  Oovemment  of  The  Bahamas  in  its  ef- 
forts to  combat  what  it  considers  to  be  the 
greatest  scourge  of  our  times. 
Yours  respectfully, 

MABGAari  E.  McDohau), 

Embassador. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  Just  sum  up  my  feelings  on  this 
matter.  My  friend  from  Massachusetts 
did  not  point  out  that  the  mob  news- 
paper that  was  mentioned  in  the  NBC 
story  was  printed  in  1980.  Now,  no  one 
disputes  the  Bahamas  have  tieen  a 
haven  for  drugs  and  still  are  a  big  drug 
depository.  But  here  we  have  a  nation 
that  has  decided  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  by  permitting  our  law 
enforcement  people  to  penetrate  their 
territory.  Show  me  another  nation 
that  will  do  that.  With  the  exception 
of  Bolivia  and  Colombia,  no  other 
nation  has  stepped  forward  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  United  States  as  the  Ba- 
hamas has. 

I  think  It  Is  time  we  say  thank  you 
to  tills  nation,  ttiat  we  get  on  with  the 
other  business  of  this  body,  that  we 
table  this  particular  Joint  resolution, 
and  that  we  proceed  to  continue  to  ad- 
vance our  cooperative  effort  in  law  en- 
forcement with  the  Bahamas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WTnr.MR  Mr.  President,  I  have 
checked  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Roth  has  been  on  the 
floor  waiting  for  some  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEX  .MS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

RAKCOnCS  CONTROL  IM  BAHAMAS.  PAlf AMA,  AMD 
MEXICO 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak 


In  favor  of  two  of  the  Joint  resolutions 
of  disapproval  before  the  Senate. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  imderstand.  Mr. 
President,  how  the  State  Department 
ever  could  have  certified  that  Panama 
and  the  Bahamas  are  "fully  cooperat- 
ing with  U.S.  efforts  to  control  narcot- 
ics production,  trafficking,  and  money 
laundering.  The  tide  of  reports  to  the 
contrary  Is  overwhelming.  The  perma^ 
nent  Subcommittee  on  Investigaticms, 
of  which  I  am  ranking  member,  has 
discovered  gross  Irregularities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment vis-a-vis  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  strain  at  the 
Department's  certification  of  Mexico. 
I  frankly  doubt  that  Mexico  has  coop- 
erated fully  with  United  States  efforts 
against  the  drug  trade.  However,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  that  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  bilateral  antidrug  ef- 
forts and.  on  this  basis,  I  am  prepared 
to  allow  the  administration  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  on  Mexico. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Joint  resolutions 
before  us  no  longer  have  the  force  of 
law.  since  time  on  these  Joint  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval  ran  out  at  mid- 
night, Wednesday.  However,  I  trust 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  be  able  to  introduce  leg- 
islation to  give  these  Joint  resolutions 
the  force  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  heard  it  said, 
prior  to  midnight.  Wednesday,  that  we 
could  not  proceed  with  these  joint  res- 
olutions of  disapproval  because  they 
are  too  drastic;  more  time  was  to  be  al- 
lowed the  offending  parties. 

Mr.  President,  such  arguments 
prompt  me  to  ask  some  blunt  ques- 
tions. 

First,  if  we  cannot  certify  that  the 
Bahamas  and  Panama  have  cooperat- 
ed In  our  efforts  now,  does  anyone  in 
this  body  seriously  believe  that  we  will 
be  able  to  make  such  a  certification  in 
30  days.  90  days,  or  6  months?  If  a  na- 
tional government  Is  so  corrupt  as 
either  to  engage  in.  cooperate  with,  or 
turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  illegal  trade  in 
narcotics  after  all  the  U.S.  pressure 
has  been  brought  to  heai,  then  that 
government  will  continue  in  its  illegal 
ways,  regardless  of  any  further  exten- 
sion. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  why  did 
Members  vote  for  the  Antidrug  Abuse 
Act  of  1986  if  they  believed  that  these 
measures  are.  Indeed,  too  drastic.  The 
proposal  to  cut  U.S.  aid  to  coimtries 
not  cooperating  with  U.S.  antidrug  ef- 
forts was  continued  in  that  bill.  As  I 
recall,  the  vast  majority  of  Members 
were  eager  to  prove  their  resolve  to 
tackle  the  drug  problem  at  that  time. 
Now.  the  chickens  have  come  home  to 
roost  and  we  are.  In  all  honesty, 
obliged  to  set  in  motion  the  proce- 
dures which  we.  ourselves,  have  legis- 
lated. 

I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Junior  Senator 
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tram  MtBmliiiwtti  for  th^  work  on 
tlila  iHue  and  I  ask  the  membership  of 
the  rifiinfr  to  itaiid  by  the  Antidrug 
Abuse  Act  which  this  body  so  very  re- 
cently led^ed.  

The  FRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  «"■»"»  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the  res- 
ohrtton? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

M^.  PELL.  I  intend  to  move  to  table. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nasm  have  been  ordered  on  a 
motkm  to  table,  if  made. 

Mr.  FEUj.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
taUe  the  resolution. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  an  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  tnm  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.PauJ. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  biU  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senstor  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bmni],  the  SeoMUtT  from  Florida  IMx. 
Cbxlb].  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Ihouts],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  JoHMSTOHl.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenhsdt], 
and  the  Senator  from  Illlnlos  [Mr. 
SxMoa]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Seoator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
ancz].  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DmxHBiHGCR],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Gabh],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hbcht],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  ThxtrmohdI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
WncKxa]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thubmohd]  would  vote 
"nay."       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dorai).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced— yeas  54, 
nays  34.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  64  Leg.] 

TEAS-54 


JMI 


Bond 

Fowler 

MltdieU 

Soffcn 

Olam 

MoynUian 

BOKhWitt 

Oratiam 

MurkowOl 

Bradley 

Orwnm 

Nunn 

Brauz 

Wukin 

Packwood 

llmn|Mi« 

Batch 

PeU 

Ihinth'fc 

Batfleld 

Pryor 

Ctaafee 

Beliv 

Quayle 

Cohen 

irtflieiim 

Reid 

cnuxtoD 

Rietfe 

D^Amato 

liMhy 

Rudman 

Dnforth 

Levin 

Sanford 

DMChle 

Lucar 

DeCoodnl 

^Mm^^ttw^mgm 

RUrrord 

nmkl 

UoOain 

Btennls 

Bvmn* 

Meleber 

Steven 

Sxfln 

Metwnbaum 

Warner 

Vted 

lUknlaki 
NAY8-34 

Wlrth 

AteBM 

Byrd 

Oore 

Anatronc 

Coehian 

OtaHley 

Bueua  • 

Cooiad 

Hefltn 

Bcnteen 

Dlzaa 

Helms 

BhmiiMii 

Dole 

n«mjH« 

Humpl] 

tey 

Prealer 

Specter 

KiTwea! 

Proxmlre 

SyiBBu 

Kaatan 

Rockefeller 

Trible 

Roth 

MeCluie 

Sartanea 

WUion 

lleOontteU 

Saawr 

NIeklea 

Shelby 

NOT  VOTINO-12 

BIden 

Oam 

Kennedy 

ChUea  1 

Hacht 

Stanon 

Domei^d 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Durent|erser 

Johnaton 

Weicker 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
wasa^eedto. 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
recon^der  the  vote  by  which  the 
motio^  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr 
to  lasj  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Th<  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agree  1  to.  

Th<  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majoi  ity  leader. 


HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 


SCHEDULE  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Information  of  Senators,  there  will  be 
no  more  rollcall  votes  today.  I  will  set 
up  a  ^riod  at  this  time  that  will  allow 
Senators  to  Introduce  bUls  and  resolu- 
tions, and  to  make  statements. 

On  Monday.  I  anticipate  roUcall 
votes,  I  hope  to  take  up  the  homeless 
legislation  on  Monday.  It  may  be  that 
some  other  measiire  could  be  cleared 
for  Itionday. 

Next  week  is  the  last  week  before 
the  ^wter  recess,  and  I  do  want  to  get 
the  homeless  legislation  passed 
throiigh  the  Senate  before  the  Easter 
recess. 

I  al^  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
take  up  the  resolution  on  the  budget 
next  week. 

Mr  J  President,  I  would  hope  that  we 
couldl  deal  with  those  two  items  next 
week  before  the  Easter  recess.  They 
are  bpth  extremely  important.  I  may 
have  j  to  resort  simply  to  moving  to 
take  ;up  the  homeless  legislation  on 
Monday. 

Thf  House  bill  is  on  the  calendar. 
There  is  a  Senate  bill  on  the  calendar 
that  was  jointly  introduced  by  Senator 
Dole,  myself,  and  other  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  would  prefer 
to  get  a  time  agreement,  if  p<»sible, 
and  will  be  working  with  the  distin- 
guisbted  Republican  leader  in  that 
effort. 

I  ntust  say  to  Senators  that  we  only 
have  1 5  working  days  next  week.  It  is 
the  list  week  before  the  Easter  recess. 
It  is  hiy  great  desire  to  see  these  two 
pieceii  of  legislation  acted  upon  before 
the  Baster  recess.  I  hope  Senators  will 
bear  urith  me. 

I  \fould  be  happy  to  arrange  that 
ther^  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  before  3 
o'clock  on  Monday,  or  some  such,  so  as 
to  so  x>mmodate  Senators,  but  I  would 
hope  that  they  would  not  leave  imder 
the  iknpression  that  there  will  not  be 
roUo  11  votes. 


April  S,  1987 


Aprils,  1987 
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Ml  >RNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BIRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimouB  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  nQw  not  to  exceed  1  hour 
during  which  Senators  may  introduce 
bills  and  I  resolutions  as  in  morning 
business  and  that  Senators  may  be 
pennlttedj  to  speak  therein  out  of 
order  forj  not  to  exceed  10  minutes 
each.  Of  course,  any  Senator  whose 
speech  is  ft  little  longer  can  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  additional  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  BSr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  consider 
excepting]  my  remarks  which  are  in 
connection  with  the  legislation  we 
have  just  considered? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HEfiMS.  And  then  have  morn- 
ing hour.  I 

Mr.  BYBD.  Certainly.  The  Senator 
would  lik4  to  speak  longer,  I  take  it. 
He  would  like  for  the  record  not  to 
show  an  interruption  between  the 
final  action  on  the  resolution  and  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  HEliMS.  That  is  the  way  I 
would  lik^it. 

Mr.  BY|U>.  I  have  no  problem  with 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  period  during 
which  Senators  may  speak  out  of 
order,  the  period  not  to  extend  beyond 
2  p.m.  this  afternoon  and  that  Senar 
tors  may !  introduce  bills,  resolutions, 
petitions,  land  memorials  as  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecfion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTRADITION  OF 
HAMADEI 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  thie  Chair  for  permitting  me 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  statement 
on  something  that  I  think  is  rather 
significan|t  and  rather  disturbing.  I 
rise  today  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention zix  extremely  distressing  sitiia- 
tion,  aftef-  having  received  reliable  in- 
formatioh  from  our  own  Government 
sources  and  sources  abroad  that  the 
West  German  Government  is  actively 
considering  not  extraditing  Moham- 
med Hamftdei. 

Who  is'  Mohammed  Hamadei?  Mo- 
hammed jHamAdei  is  the  man  who  is 
charged  with  cold-bloodedly  killing 
Navy  diver  Robert  Stethem  during  the 
infamous  hijacking  of  TWA  flight  847 
in  1985.  it  we  recall  that  incident,  the 
brutality  of  it.  it  should  shock  the  con- 
science oi  all  Americans  and  all  civil- 
ized people. 

Robert  Stethem  was  executed  after 
having  endured  a  frightful  beating- 
tied,  beal^n.  ribs  broken,  face  broken. 
After  thii,  probably  the  most  merciful 
thing  the  f  did  was  to  shoot  him. 


Why  was  he  executed?  Because  he 
was  an  American  citizen.  Because  he 
was  in  the  U.8.  Navy. 

Now  the  Germans  are  supposedly 
considerhig  trying  Hamadei  for  lesser 
offenses  of  transportation  and  posses- 
sion of  explosives.  It  is  believed  that 
they  may  expel  him  in  an  attempt  to 
win  the  freedom  of  two  West  Germans 
kidnw)ed  after  his  arrest. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  Dizoh, 
DsCoHcnn,  Hatch,  Dole,  Trible— as  a 
m&tter  of  fact,  46  of  my  colleagues  will 
Joki  me  in  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  that  contains  two  very  rea- 
sonable provisions.  No.  1,  the  resolu- 
tion caUs  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  urge  the  Germans  to 
comply  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
their  treaty  obligations  by  extraditing 
Hamadei,  and  No.  2,  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  any  action 
that  directly  or  indirectly  involves  a 
trade  of  Hamadei  for  hostages  is  unac- 
ceptable. 

BCr.  President,  these  are  two  rather 
modest  provisions,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  these  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress and  would  be  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  West  Ger- 
many. My  God,  if  we  had  only  looked 
to  see  what  we  did  in  terms  of  our 
tragic  handling  of  the  Iranian  arms 
for  hostages.  I  understand  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  domestic  situation  of  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  to  the  West 
German  Ambassador  yesterday.  I  told 
him  of  my  intent  to  submit  a  resolu- 
tion and  the  provisions  therein,  and  he 
indicated  his  displeasure.  He  indicated 
that  we  should  not  attempt  to  become 
involved  in  the  internal  affairs  and, 
particularly,  the  Judicial  affairs  of 
West  Germany.  He  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. We  are  not  attempting  to  become 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  inde- 
pendent Judiciary  of  West  Germany, 
but  the  Ambassador  was  less  than 
candid  with  this  Senator  when  he  led 
me  to  believe  that  the  court  system, 
the  Judiciuy,  of  West  Germany  was 
dealing  with  this  matter  when  in  fact 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  fact  is  that 
the  political  establishment,  the  For- 
eign Ministry,  has  this  case  some- 
where, but  we  are  not  told  where.  It 
has  not  been  referred  to  that  inde- 
pendent Judiciary  process.  If  it  were.  I 
would  say,  "Fine.  Let  the  West 
German  Judiciary  determine  whether 
under  the  laws  of  West  Germany  and 
the  United  States  Hamadei  shotild  be 
extradited." 

I  understand  and  sympathize  with, 
the  dilemma  facing  the  West  German 
Government.  We  have  exacerbated 
that  as  a  result  of  o\ir  own  unfortu- 
nate handling  of  the  Iranian  situation. 
But  let  me  suggest  that  there  is  no 
better  example  as  to  what  not  to  do. 
We  cannot  allow  terrorists  to  thwart 
the  rule  of  law.  If  we  do,  then  what 


protection  do  the  civilized  people  of 
the  world  have? 

The  rule  of  law  is  under  attack.  We 
must  not  and  should  not  permit  ter- 
rorists, hijackers,  and  kidnn>er8  to 
thwart  that  rule.  We  sympathize  with 
the  plight  of  the  West  German  nation- 
als being  held  hostage.  And  we  sympa- 
thize with  their  families.  But  have  we 
already  forgotten  the  grief  and  the 
sorrow  of  Mr.  and  Bflrs.  Stethem. 
whose  son  was  so  brutally  murdered? 

Hamadei  was  arrested  by  the  Ger- 
mans on  January  13,  1987.  The  Ger- 
mans initially  indicated  that  they 
would  not  prosecute  but  would  extra- 
dite him  to  the  United  SUtes  to  stand 
trial  for  much  more  serious  crimes:  air 
piracy  resulting  in  murder,  and  hos- 
tage taking.  We  agreed  that  he  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  death  penalty. 

Then,  two  German  nationals  were 
taken  hostage,  and  everything  is 
changed. 

Now  it  seems  that  hijadcers  and  the 
kidnapers  may  well  prevalL  I  think  it 
important  that  we  should  tell  our 
allies  and  friends,  the  West  Germans, 
now,  before  they  make  the  dreadful 
mistake  of  trading  Hamadei  for  two 
hostages,  that  this  will  be  taken  as  a 
very  serious  blow  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  wiU  fly  in 
the  face  of  that  mutual  compact  that 
we  have  had  and  the  strength  that  has 
come  to  both  the  United  States  and 
West  Germany  because  of  our  strong, 
mutual  support.  I  think  that  the  West 
Germans  should  allow  the  Judicial 
process  to  operate. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  that  I  am 
not  proud  of  our  having  traded  arms 
for  hostages.  Whether  that  was  the 
initial  hitent,  that  is  how  it  has  been 
interpreted.  The  West  Germans 
should  surely  learn  from  our  mistakes 
and  not  rei)eat  them.  It  would  be  a 
grievous  error  to  trade  terrorists  for 
hostages.  I  bring  this  to  the  public's 
attention  because  I  hope  we  can  head 
off  what  some  might  be  contemplat- 
ing. I  do  not  believe  that  our  State  De- 
partment and  our  administration  has 
vigorously  underscored  ouir  seriousness 
In  seeing  that  Hamadie  be  extradited 
for  trial  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  on  June  14.  1985,  TransWorld 
Airlines  Flight  847  departed  Athens  Inter- 
lUttlODAl  Airport  enroute  to  Rome.  Italy 
with  153  predominantly  American  passen- 
sers  and  crew  on  board; 

Whereas  two  hUsckers.  identified  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  Mohammed  Ha- 
madei and  Hasan  Izs-al-dln.  commandeered 
the  aircraft,  and  pistol  whipped  the  flight 
crew; 

Whereas  the  aircraft  flew  between  Beirut 
and  Algiers  several  times  over  the  next  two 


days  while  the  hijackers  retained  control  of 
thepla^e; 

Whereas  the  hijackers  bound  Navy  diver 
Robert  Stethem  with  an  electric  cord,  beat 
him  untU  he  was  unconscious,  and  after  the 
aircraft's  second  landing  In  Beirut,  ahoi  him 
in  the  head  in  cold  blood,  and  dumped  his 
body  onto  the  tannac  in  Beirut; 

Whereas  Mohammed  Hamadei  has  been 
charged  by  the  United  States  with  murder, 
hijacking,  hostage-taking,  and  other  crimes, 
and  was  Indicted  on  these  charges  in  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  ttie  DIatrtct 
of  Columbia  in  November.  1966; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  reguested 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  extra- 
dite Mohammed  Hamadei  under  the  extra- 
dition treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Oennany; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny Is  bound  under  this  extradition  treaty  to 
extradite  to  the  United  States  (>ersons 
charged  with  offenses  under  United  States 
law  If  it  is  not  going  to  prosecute  such  per- 
sons for  the  same  offenses  for  whidi  extra- 
dition is  sought; 

Whereas  it  takes  approximately  two  to 
four  months  for  the  German  Government 
to  extradite  imder  its  treaty  with  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  it  has  been  almost  three  months 
since  the  United  States  requested  the  extra- 
dition of  Mohammed  Hamadei; 

Whereas  there  have  been  recent  reports  in 
the  German  press  that  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  is  considering  not  extradit- 
ing Mohammed  Hamadei  to  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  these  reports  indicate  that  the 
German  Government  Is  considering,  in- 
stead, trying  Mohammed  Hamadei  on  rela- 
tively minor  charges  and  sending  him  to 
Lebanon  as  part  of  a  trade  to  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  two  German  hostages  who  were 
seized  in  apparent  reprisal  for  the  arrest  of 
Mohammed  Hamadei:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Rep- 
Ttsentativea  concurrino).  That  it  ti  the 
sense  of  the  Congress— 

(1)  That  the  President  should  express  to 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
that  the  United  States  expects  it  to  comply 
with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  ita 
treaty  obligations  by  extraditing  Moham- 
med Hamadei  to  the  United  States  as  quick- 
ly as  possible;  and 

(2)  Any  action  by  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  that  directly 
or  Indirectly  involves  the  exchange  of  Mo- 
hammed Hamadei  for  German  nationals 
being  held  hostage  by  terrorisU  shall  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  Congress  and  will  have  ex- 
tremely serious  consequences  for  tbe  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  countries. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summa- 
ry of  extradition  law  applicable  in  this 
case  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StrmcAaT  or  Exirsbitioii  JjAW  ArrucuLS 

TO  Uritkd  Stars  Rbqusbt  To  ExTaanrs 

MoHAmaD  »»»«*««"  Fioii  Wbt  OoMsirr 

Germany  Is  bound  under  Its  extradition 

treaty  signed  at  Bonn  on  June  M,  1978. 

which  entered  into  force  on  August  29, 1980 

(32  UST  1485;  TJA8  9785)  to  extradite  to 

the  United  States  persons  charged  with  an 

offense  under  UJB.  law.  TUs  obligation  to 

extradite  is  fotmd  In  Article  1  of  the  treaty. 
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Arttele  3  of  the  bdatenl  treaty  says  that 
an  otfcnw  k  an  extraditable  offense  if  It  ia 
punlaliable  by  ineareeratkm  for  more  than 
one  year  In  botb  eountilea. 

Artlda  IS  of  the  treaty,  however,  stves  the 
Reooeated  State  the  right  to  reftm  extradi- 
tion if  the  peraon  would  be  mibject  to  the 
death  penalty  if  he  were  extradited  unUu 
the  Requeattnc  State  Kirea  aanirancet  that 
the  "death  penalty  shall  not  be  imposed,  or. 
if  impoawl.  shall  not  be  executed."  Since 
thoae  assurances  have  been  given  in  this 
case,  the  obligation  to  extradite  is  mandato- 
ry. 

Aside  from  the  bilateral  extradition 
treaty,  the  United  States  and  Germany  are 
also  bound  by  the  terms  of  several  multilat- 
eral agreements.  Among  those  are  the 
Hague  Convention  cm  Aircraft  Hijacfclng. 
done  at  The  Hague  on  December  16,  1970, 
entered  into  force  October  14. 1971  (32  UST 
1641;  HAS  7193).  That  convenUon  obliges 
the  signatories  to  make  it  an  offense  for 
anyone  to  hijack  an  airplane.  (Article  1) 
The  parties  are  also  obligated  imder  Article 
7  of  the  convention  to  extradite  the  hijack- 
er to  a  country  where  he  will  be  prosecuted 
or  to  prosecute  him  themselves  If  he  is 
found  in  their  territory.  Article  7  also  pro- 
vides: 

. .  Those  auUuHlties  shaU  take  their  de- 
cision [regarding  proaecutkHi]  in  the  same 
manner  as  tn  the  case  of  any  ordinary  of- 
fmse  of  a  serious  nature  under  the  law  of 
that  State." 

As  with  all  treaty  provisions,  this  article 
envisions  a  prosecution  conducted  in  good 
faith. 

The  United  States  and  Germany  are  also 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  Montreal  Con- 
vention on  Aircraft  Sabotage,  done  at  Mon- 
treal on  S^tember  23.  1971,  entered  into 
force  on  January  26,  1973  (24  UST  564; 
TIAS  7570).  That  convenUon  condemns, 
among  other  things,  persons  who  perform 
"an  act  of  violence  against  a  person  on 
board  an  aircraft  in  flight  if  that  act  Is 
likely  to  endanger  the  safety  of  that  aircraft 
..."  Like  the  Hague  Convention,  it  provides 
in  Article  7  that  the  country  where  the  of- 
fender is  found  must  either  extradite  or 
moaecute  and.  further,  if  the  decision  is  to 
{ffoaecute.  the  prosecution  should  be  "in  the 
same  manner  ss  in  the  case  of  any  ordinary 
offoise  of  a  serious  nature  under  the  law  of 
that  State." 

Factual  SuiauaT  or  TWA  847  Casx 
On  June  14.  1965.  TransWorld  Airlines 
night  847  departed  Athens  International 
Airport  enroute  to  Rome.  Italy  with  153 
predominantly  American  passengers  and 
crew  on  board.  Approximately  ten  minutes 
into  the  flight,  two  hijackers,  later  identi- 
fied as  Mohammed  Hamadei  and  Hasan  'Izz- 
al-dln.  commandeered  the  aircraft,  running 
through  the  plane  brandishing  hand  gre- 
nades and  a  pistol,  randomly  hitting  the 
seated  passengers  on  the  head,  neck  and 
shoulders  with  their  weapons  and  screaming 
for  everyuie  to  keep  heads  down  and  hands 
above  their  head.  (A  third  hijacker  who  had 
not  boarded  the  aircraft  with  these  two 
men.  later  identified  as  All  Atwa,  was  taken 
into  custody  in  Athens  but  subsequently 
was  released  and  boarded  the  aircraft  in  ex- 
diange  for  the  release  of  some  hostages  in 
Algiers.)  The  hijackers  forced  Chief  Stew- 
ardess Ull  Derickson  to  the  flight  deck  area 
and  gained  access  to  the  cockpit.  The  hi- 
JaAers  pistol  whipped  the  flight  crew  inside 
Uie  Godiplt  and  ordered  the  pilot  to  fly  the 
plane  to  Algiers.  The  atarraft  ultimately 
flew  between  Beirut  and  Algiers  several 


timei  over  the  next  two  days  while  the  hi- 
Jack«a  retained  control  of  the  plane. 

Onie  In  control  of  the  aircraft,  the  hijack- 
ers drdered  Derickson  to  collect  all  pass- 
ports and  separate  from  the  rest  the  pass- 
ports of  VA  citiiens  and  military  personnel. 
The  hijackers  ordered  the  military  person- 
nel lAto  the  first  class  section  one  at  a  time 
for  tyiestiiming.  beginning  with  Navy  diver 
Robert  Stethem.  The  hijackers  bound  his 
arms;  together  with  an  electric  cord,  cutting 
off  1^  circulation,  and  beat  him  until  he 
was  fmcoaadous.  Several  other  passengers 
were  escorted  to  first  class  and  beaten  with 
among  other  things,  the  armrest  of  an  air- 
craft seat.  Robert  Stethem  regained  con- 
sciousness, was  taken  to  a  seat  in  the  coach 
section  for  a  time  and  then,  shortly  after 
the  ^bcraft's  second  landing  in  Beirut,  was 
returned  to  first  class  and  shot  in  the  head 
in  cold  blood.  The  hijackers  dumped  his 
body  onto  the  tarmac  in  Beirut  and  several 
more  hijackers  boarded  the  plane  for  its 
flight  back  to  Algiers.  All  of  the  possessions 
of  the  passengers  were  looted  before  the 
passetigers  were  ultimately  released.  Thirty- 
nine  passengers  were  removed  from  the  air- 
craft after  this  final  landing  in  Beirut  and 
were  held  hostage  in  various  locations  in 
Beirut  for  17  additional  days  before  they 
were  freed  on  June  30, 1985. 

PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    The 
ir  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
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CAMPAIGN  REFORM 

DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
the  Idubious  distinction  in  the  UJS. 
Senate  this  year  of  having  won  my 
seat  iin  this  Chamber  by  the  most  ex- 
pensive Senate  election  in  the  history 
of  tl^e  United  States  on  a  per  capita 
basig.  That  was  the  most  expensive 
election  by  far.  In  fact,  the  combined 
total  of  spending  spent  by  Senator  Jim 
Abdnor  and  myself  exceeds  $25  per 
vote.  This  is  nearly  double  the  previ- 
ous per  vote  spending  record  set  by 
Senartx>r  Helms  and  Governor  Hunt  in 
Nort^  Carolina  in  1984. 

Soj  if  anybody  understands  how 
badly  we  need  campaign  reform  and 
howonuch  campaign  spending  lias  spi- 
raleq  out  of  control,  I  guess  I  feel  I  do. 

The  huge  amounts  of  money  that 
are  ttow  involved  in  campaigns  greatly 
extend  their  length.  Raising  the 
money  steals  the  candidates'  time 
awaj  from  voters,  and  if  he  or  she  is 
already  an  officeholder,  from  constitu- 
ents jBS  welL 

Spending  the  funds  creates  a  cottage 
industry  of  campaign  consultants  and 
bUzau*ds  of  often  negative  campaign 
advertising. 

Regulating  the  fimds  occupies  an 
entile  Federal  commission  and  yet  it  is 
still  very  ineffective. 

More  than  any  other  single  factor,  I 
am  convinced  that  campaign  spending 
is  one  of  the  most  crucial  factors  with 
regard  to  the  way  we  now  see  cam- 
paigns conducted.  In  fact,  unless  we 
can  get  campaign  spending  under  con- 
trol there  is  very  little  hope  that  we 
wiU  9e  able  to  do  the  kinds  of  things 


necessari'  to  encourage  those  who 
wish  to  1  un  for  public  office  to  do  so. 

That  ig  the  reason  I  cosponsored  S. 
2,  the  so-called  Boren-Byrd  bill.  I  favor 
it  because  it  is  the  core  of  the  kind  of 
corrective  measure  necessary  to  see 
that  in  the  long  term  we  resolve  many 
of  the  difficulties  that  we  see  in  cam- 
paign financing  today. 

It  is  n^t  a  bUl  to  punish  PAC's,  al- 
though ttiere  needs  to  be  some  limita- 
tion. It  1b  not  a  bill  to  prohibit  bun- 
dling, even  though  I  believe  it  should 
be  stoppML  It  is  not  a  bill  to  establish 
public  financing  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  puplic  or  private  kinds  of  fund- 
ing, although  I  favor  more  affordable 
access  to  the  opportunities  for  funding 
than  currently  exist. 

Nor  is  tt  any  kind  of  a  prohibition  on 
the  opportunities  candidates  have  now 
to  achleye  their  message  on  the  air- 
waves. At  its  core.  S.  2  is  nothing  more 
than  a  bill  to  reduce  campaign  spend- 
ing. In  fact,  it  is  currently  the  only 
constitutionally  permissible  way  to 
limit  caiipaign  spending  today,  and  it 
is  not  perfect.  The  distinguished  au- 
thors ma^e  no  such  claim. 

Clearly,  like  so  many  other  Senators. 
I  think  that  this  is  the  time,  this  is  the 
place,  tills  is  the  opportunity  for  us  to 
address  ttiis  question  a  lot  more  effec- 
tively than  we  have  in  all  the  time 
tliat  I  hajve  been  in  public  life. 

I  have  some  serious  reservations 
about  the  bill,  and  I  share  the  view  of 
some  who  view  the  bill  as  not  perfect. 
I  think  vfe  have  to  be  careful  with  the 
way  we  (Mldress  ttiis  subject,  that  we 
produce  true  reform  not  some  reshuf- 
fling of  I  old  problems  or  partisan 
gamesmijnship,  that  we  be  very  care- 
ful. But  we  cannot  just  stand  pat.  S.  2 
at  least  (ets  us  to  the  starting  line.  It 
is  at  least  a  way  in  wtiich  we  can  begin 
to  address  the  whole  ciuestion  of  cam- 
paign reform  and  voter  disgust.  That 
is  a  race  we  must  win. 

After  t^e  big  contest  I  endured  last 
fall.  I  cab  tell  you  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty ttjere  is  an  acid  cynicism  among 
all  voteri  with  what  is  happening  in 
campaigns  today.  By  the  millions, 
people  believe  that  the  candidates  who 
are  currently  seeking  elections  need  to 
be  changed  and  the  way  in  which  that 
whole  process  is  brought  about.  Noth- 
ing is  ngore  corrosive  of  dem(x»acy 
than  thte  very  deep  distrust  of  the 
basic  institutions.  Nothing  would  do 
more  to  remove  tills  distrust  than  the 
limitation  of  the  avalanche  of  money 
now  pouiing  into  our  elections  than  to 
put  some  kind  of  campaign  reform 
into  tills  arena,  into  the  concept  of  re- 
ality. Slowing  that  avalanche  is  the 
goal  souirht  by  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority letder  and  our  able  colleague 
from  Ol^ahoma.  It  is  the  goal  tills 
body  an0  the  full  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  addregB  without  delay. 


We  have  a  window  of  opporttmity 
right  now.  I  think  we  need  to  use  that 
window  to  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
people  of  this  country  that  we  do  have 
campaign  reform  uppermost  in  our 
minds,  especially  those  of  us  who  cam- 
paigned in  the  last  cycle:  that  we  do 
believe  that  there  is  a  better  way;  tliat 
we  understand  the  implications  of 
doing  nothing;  and  that  ultimately  we 
are  going  to  give  hope  to  the  broad 
iMise  of  people  out  there  who  may  be 
candidates  one  day.  who  certainly  are 
voters  today. 

We  in  this  democracy  of  ours  under- 
stand the  importance  of  true  democra- 
cy where  elections  are  not  bought, 
where  the  opportunities  are  presented 
to  a  broad  base  of  people. 

With  that,  aU  tiiat  we  do  within  tills 
forum  can  be  done  as  a  democracy 
should  do  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unsuiimous  (wnsent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


INFORBOX)  CONSENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
from  time  to  time  I  take  the  floor  to 
encourage  Senators  to  examine  and 
hopefully  cosponsor  S.  273,  a  bill 
which,  as  its  title  says,  is  to  require 
certain  Individuals  who  perform  abor- 
tions to  obtain  informed  consent. 
What  that  means  in  plain  English  is 
ttiat  doctors  who  perform  abortions 
could  not  do  so  untU  they  had  careful- 
ly explained  to  women  the  state  of  de- 
velopment of  the  unborn  child  and  the 
method  by  which  that  ctiild  would  be 
removed  through  the  procedure  of 
abortion. 

I  know  this  is  a  sensitive  issue,  Mr. 
President,  but  it  is  one  that  needs  to 
be  dealt  with. 

One  would  assume  that,  without  ex- 
ception, women  seeking  abortions 
would  be  told  these  things. 

It  is  a  long  established  tradition,  and 
is  required  by  law  in  many  places,  ttiat 
physicians  and  other  medical  person- 
nel explain  medical  procedures  in  ad- 
vance and  the  implications  of  those 
procedures,  the  potential  dangers, 
both  psychological  and  physical, 
before  performing  medical  procedures. 

But  for  some  strange  reason  that  sit- 
uation does  not  exist  with  respect  to 
the  performance  of  an  abortion. 

Many,  many  women  report  that  they 
received  very  little  in  the  way  of  coun- 
seling in  advance  of  abortion,  that  the 
procedure  was  not  explained,  that  the 
state  of  the  development  of  the  child 


was  not  explained,  that  alternatives 
were  not  carefully  presented— the  al- 
ternative of  adoption,  for  example. 

So  I  believe  that  the  time  tias  come 
in  the  interest  of  women's  rights,  the 
right  to  l>e  fully  Informed,  the  right  to 
give  an  informed  consent  to  a  signifi- 
cant medical  prcx^edure. 

That  is  the  reason  I  have  introduced 
S.  272,  to  require  physicians  who  per- 
form abortions  to  obtain  informed 
consent  of  the  woman  prior  to  abor- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years,  now 
tliat  we  have  worked  ourselves  14 
years  into  the  abortion  era— it  is  14 
years  since  the  Roe  versus  Wade  deci- 
sion in  1973— in  recent  years,  increas- 
ingly, women  are  (x>ming  forward  and 
reporting  what  is  coming  to  be  known 
as  postabortion  trauma.  That  is  a  term 
encompassing  many  of  the  psychologi- 
cal and  physical  complications  arising 
from  having  had  an  abortion. 

Prior  to  1973,  prior  to  this  alx>rtion 
era,  too  few  abortions  were  performed 
for  this  condition,  postabortion 
trauma,  to  be  recognized  or  widely  rec- 
ognized, but  increasingly,  as  I  have 
said,  women  are  now  coming  forward 
reporting  this  new  phenomenon  in  In- 
creasing numbers. 

I  first  introduced  this  bill  in  the  last 
Congress  and,  of  course,  be<»use  it  was 
late  in  the  last  Congress,  it  was  not  en- 
acted. But  it  was  introduced  and  by 
virtue  of  having  introduced  it,  I  found 
myself  receiving  scores  of  letters  from 
women  across  the  country,  expressing 
support  of  the  bill.  These  letters  in 
part,  if  not  entirely,  were  coming  from 
women  who  had  come  to  regret  having 
had  an  abortion,  women  who  are  led 
to  say  now  that  had  they  been  in- 
formed, had  they  had  a  chance  to  give 
an  informed  consent,  they  would  have 
withheld  that  consent;  saying  that  if 
the  development  of  the  child  had  been 
explained  to  them,  they  would  not 
have  had  an  abortion.  I  am  going  to 
read  into  the  Record  a  number  of 
those  letters  that  have  come  to  me  re- 
cently to  underscore  the  point  that, 
whatever  Senators  and  citizens  may 
feel  about  the  fundamental  issue  of 
abortion  itself,  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  women  who  are  not  being  pro- 
fessionally and  adequately  counseled 
prior  to  abortion  and  who,  therefore, 
submit  to  abortion  without  giving 
truly  informed  consent. 

Several  organizations  have  come 
into  being  by  virtue  of  the  growing 
number  of  women  who  regret  having 
had  an  abortion,  who  believe  that  they 
were  misled  and  misinformed  prior  to 
having  these  abortions.  There  are  or- 
ganizations such  as  WEBA.  [Women 
Elxploited  By  Abortions]  and  Ameri- 
can Victims  of  Abortion.  That  is  the 
other  of  the  two  primary  organiza- 
tions. 

Before  I  read  the  letters  to  which  I 
referred,  let  me  say  something  further 
about  the  bill.  Obviously,  this  is  a  com- 


plicated matter.  We  have  i4>proa(died 
very,  very  carefully  the  drafting  of 
this  bill  in  light  of  the  ThonOturfi^  de- 
cision, which  decision  invalidated  a 
Pennsylvania  law  requiring  informed 
consent,  but  I  want  to  make  the  point 
and  underline  the  point  that  the 
Thomburgh  decision  did  not  invali- 
date the  (X)ncept  of  informed  consent. 
Indeed,  the  Justices'  minority  opinion 
went  to  the  extent  of  stating  explicitly 
the  following  in  that  respect,  reading 
from  the  opinion: 

The  requirement  that  the  woman  give 
what  is  truly  a  voluntary  and  Informed  con- 
sent as  a  general  proposition  is,  of  course, 
proper  and  is  surely  not  unconstitutionaL 
Surely  not  imconstitutional. 

Even  in  Thomburgh.  the  Court  said 
by  implication  that  laws  properly  con- 
structed—and Thomburgh  was  not— 
are,  as  the  Court  said,  "surely  not  un- 
constitutional." 

We  have  drafted  this  Federal  in- 
formed consent  bUl  very  carefully  to 
conform  to  the  criteria  which  the 
Court  seemed  to  lay  down  in  its  princi- 
ple— criteria  which  presimoably.  if  em- 
braced by  law,  the  Court  would  find 
constitutional.  For  example,  the  Court 
implied  that  the  following  principles 
must  be  respected  in  order  for  in- 
formed consent  laws  to  withstand 
Court  scrutiny:  First,  that  informed 
consent  legislation  may  only  require 
the  provision  of  information  that  is 
relative  to  the  consent,  thus  advancing 
a  legitimate  interest.  The  law's  intent 
may  not  be  to  dissuade  a  woman  from 
having  an  abortion;  instead,  it  must 
further  a  State's  legitimate  interest  in 
promoting  the  health  of  the  woman. 

Point  two,  informed  consent  provi- 
sions may  not  require  that  a  rigid  body 
of  information  be  provided  to  the 
woman.  The  physician  must  have 
flexibUity  to  meet  the  particular  needs 
of  the  woman. 

Point  three,  the  informed  consent 
statute  must  not  make  the  physician 
an  agent  of  the  Government. 

I  have  taken  special  care,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  drafting  this  informed-consent 
legislation  to  ensure  that  it  meets 
those  three  criteria. 

I  believe  that  if  Congress  were  to 
enact  S.  272  and  it  became  law.  it 
would  no  doubt  be  challenged.  There 
is  no  question  about  that,  because 
there  are  organizations  in  our  society 
who  are  so  strongly  partisan  with  re- 
spect to  abortion,  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  it  that  they  will  challenge  any  law 
which,  to  any  extent,  they  regurd  as 
an  infringement  upon  a  woman's  right 
to  have  an  abortion.  So,  no  doubt,  it 
would  be  challenged  if  it  became  law. 
That  is  all  right:  I  would  exjiect  that. 
But  I  also  believe  that  it  would  be 
upheld  because  it  conforms  to  the  cri- 
teria laid  down  in  the  Thomburgh  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  Senators  and 
their  staffs  to  have  a  look  at  S.  272. 1 
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think  it  is  aamsible  bilL  It  does  not  in 
any  way  infringe  \ipaa  the  right  of  a 
woman  to  have  an  abortion.  It  merely 
requlNB  that  where  Federal  funds  are 
involved,  physieiana  adequately  inform 
women  prior  to  an  abortion  that  such 
women  patients  would  be  able  to  give 
truly  informed  consent.  My  contention 
is,  and  the  reason  for  advancing  this 
legislatifHi.  that  today,  many,  many 
women-Hlterhaps  a  majority— are  not 
receiving  such  counsel,  are  not  receiv- 
ing adequate  counsel,  and  that  many 
are  not  giving  truly  informed  consent. 
That  is  why  Increasing  numbers,  it 
would  seon.  are  coming  to  have  re- 
gretted sulxnitting  to  an  abortion  in 
the  first  place. 

I  want  to  read  into  the  Rbcobs  a 
couple  of  letters  that  speak  far  more 
eloquently  than  I  can  on  this  issue. 
These  are  women  who  had  abortions, 
who  felt  they  were  not  adequately 
oounsded  before  the  abortion,  who 
now  bitterly  regret  having  had  abor- 
tions. They  feel  exploited,  cheated, 
and  angry  while,  at  the  same  time, 
sad.  These  are  women  who  very  brave- 
ly have  come  forward  and  are  willing 
to  have  their  names  used  publicly.  I 
am  not  going  to  read  their  names  since 
the  Smate's  proceedings  are  televised. 
but  they  are  on  the  letters  and  the 
names  of  the  towns  in  wlilch  these 
women   live   will   be   printed   in   the 

RSCOKD. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  will  read  into 
the  RaooRn  letters  from  a  number  of 
women  who  have  written  in  support  of 
such  legislation.  This  one  is  from  a 
women  in  Pennsylvania.  Again,  the 
name  and  the  town  are  on  here  and 
will  be  published  in  the  Recoro.  but  I 
am  not  going  to  announce  it  since  the 
proceedings  are  televised. 

[Received  August  13. 1986] 

WaKRKH  OCHTKR.  PA 

DsAB  Skmator  HtmrHazr:  I  am  writing  to 
you  because  of  your  interest  in  the  abortion 
issue,  specifically  concerning  "informed  con- 
sent" and  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

As  a  victim  of  abortion,  I  feel  the  need  to 
make  our  lawmakers  aware  of  the  facts 
about  the  practice  of  the  abortion  providers 
and  the  treatment  of  their  patients. 

I  was  19  years  old  when  I  acquired  my 
abortion  in  October  of  1976  at  a  Boston. 
Massachusetts  women's  clinic  Because  of  a 
lingering  illness  my  mother  insisted  I  go  to 
see  her  physician  in  Boston.  Upon  an  exami- 
nation the  doctor  determined  that  I  was  10- 
12  weeks  pregnant  As  I  sat  in  the  office 
with  my  mother  he  discussed  with  me  the 
difficulties  of  being  an  unwed  mother,  the 
■tress  It  would  put  on  my  boyfriend  in  col- 
lege and  the  statistics  of  divorce  based  on 
young  students  with  an  unplanned  pregnan- 
cy. Ttien  he  simply  stated  that  abortion  was 
a  safe  simple  procedure  and  later  we  could 
plan  a  fanilly.  He  then  gave  my  mother  the 
name  of  a  local  clinic  and  told  her  to  call 
"today"  for  an  appointment. 

I  never  said  a  word,  I  was  still  in  shock. 
lly  mottier  made  the  appointment  for  the 
following  Saturday  and  I  flew  home  to  talk 
with  my  Iwyfrtend.  During  those  3  days  I 
ttiou^t  of  nottilng  other  than  the  fact  that 


I  wani  ed  to  liave  tills  baby  and  no  one  was 
llstenj  ig  to  me.  I  did  not  know  that  there 
were  |  laces  that  would  help  someone  in  my 
drcuo  stances.  If  I  did,  I  would  have  sought 
them  I  tut. 

Upcp  arriving  at  the  clinic  that  Saturday 
momitig  we  discovered  it  was  being  picket- 
ed. A  woman  met  us  at  the  curb  and  asked  if 
we  had  an  appointment  Inside.  She  ex- 
plained tiiat  they  were  having  difficulties  at 
tills  Ideation  and  gave  us  directions  to  an- 
other facility.  If  only  it  had  been  a  pro-life 
counauor,  I  would  have  turned  around  and 
gone  home  with  my  baby. 

Since  then  I  have  had  3  miscarriages  and 
4  live, births,  2  of  wtilch  were  complicated 
with  aremature  lalwr  and  difficult  deliv- 
eries. I  have  experienced  guilt,  regret,  de- 
pression and  other  emotional  and  psycho- 
logical effects  from  a  safe,  legal  procedure 
tiiat  t«ok  my  baby's  life  and  changed  mine 
forevei'.  I  believe  if  I  had  known  about  the 
possible  complications  of  an  abortion  and 
subseouent  pregnancies  I  would  never  tiave 
taken  Ihe  ctiance. 
Sincerely. 
I  SuzY  DKwmo. 

Mr.i  President,  that  letter  explains 
better  than  I  could  why  we  need  an  in- 
formed consent  law,  one  that  would 
stand  the  test  of  constitutionality. 

Firat,  this  woman  reports  that  no 
one  eKplained  to  her  that  there  are  or- 
ganisations which  help  women  In  cir- 
cumstances like  hers.  She  apparently 
was  okfered  no  alternative.  Well,  there 
are  otganizations  that  help  with  trou- 
bled pregnancies,  unplanned  pregnan- 
cies, and  that  ought  to  be  made  known 
to  wc^nen  who  seek  an  abortion.  The 
altentatives  ought  to  l>e  made  Icnown. 

Further,  this  woman,  apparently  as 
a  resiilt  of  the  atmrtion,  has  since  suf- 
fered three  miscarriages,  and  two  of 
her  four  pregnancies  have  since  result- 
ed in  births  were  complicated  with 
premature  and  difficult  deliveries,  she 
says.  , 

Th^  point  needs  to  be  made,  by  phy- 
siciant  particularly,  prior  to  abortion. 
that  there  can  be  complications.  Not 
always.  I  say  there  can  be  complica- 
tions, physical  complications. 

Many  of  the  letters  I  have  received— 
indeed,  the  medical  literature  bears 
this  out— I  do  not  know  the  percent- 
age, and  I  am  not  sajring  all,  but  many 
who  have  atx>rtions  siiffer  physical 
complications.  Some  of  them  are 
imabie  ever  again  to  liecome  pregnant. 
Others  have  very  difficult  pregnan- 
cies. ' 

Th^  dangers  need  to  be  Imown  to 
wom^  before  they  have  abortions.  In 
many  cases,  they  are  not.  Obviously, 
in  this  case  the  dangers  were  not  made 
tmo\i^  to  this  woman. 

Further,  she  reports  having  experi- 
enced guilt,  regret,  depression,  and 
other  emotional  and  psychological  ef- 
fects. That,  too,  along  with  physical 
con^jiications,  is  a  phenomenon  in- 
creasmgly  reported. 

This  is  a  letter  from  Oregon.  The 
name  and  the  town  are  included,  and  I 
will  not  state  them. 


April  3,  1987 


April  3,  1987 
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Jum  23,  19M. 

Dkas  SitATOR:  "Quick,  simple,  an  easy 
fix."  No  th  Me  are  not  the  instructions  for  a 
new  Betty  Crocker  recipe,  but  an  over- 
quoted  Stat  ement  of  Planned  Parenthood  to 
frightened,  vulnerable,  uninformed  girls. 

At  17  I  decided  an  abortion  at  6  months 
pregnancy  ]was  an  easy  solution  to  a  situa- 
tion. Family  Planning  was  the  source  of  our 
lack  of  inf<»matlon.  Instead,  the  availability 
of  an  easy  ^  was  offered. 

I  sincertOb'  was  convinced  that  the  termi- 
nation of  whatever  was  In  my  womb  would 
solve  all  m^  problems,  which  brings  me  to 
my  main  0ief.  Why  didn't  anyone  let  me 
know  what icould  happen  to  me  emotionally 
and  physkally?  Most  of  all.  why  didn't 
anyone  telljme  I  had  more  than  a  non-essen- 
tial lump  of  tissue  in  my  womb? 

I  was  taken  into  a  cold  room  with  a  doctor 
and  an  attending  nurse.  Even  though  it  was 
a  spring  day.  I  was  not  overwhelmed  with 
thoughts  of  new  life.  They  inserted  a  large 
needle  below  my  navel  and  extract  fetal 
fluid.  "Don't  worry,  we  do  this  everyday." 
When  they  were  satisfied  with  the  amount 
of  fluid,  they  began  to  inject  a  solution  that 
caused-such  pain  I  could  not  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  someone  that  was  screaming  within 
me.  I 

I  was  seni  home  and  ordered  to  return  in 
24  hours,  ithe  next  day  I  returned,  but  had 
not  gone  iiito  labor.  I  was  put  on  I.V.s  and 
labor  was  induced.  My  child  did  not  want  to 
leave,  so  ttiey  administered  more  morphine 
and  began  to  chop  my  child  up,  extracting 
her  piece  by  piece  and  putting  her  in  a  plas- 
tic coffin  bfside  my  bed. 

To  make  a  very  long  story  short,  I  began 
to  hemorrhage  and  was  wheeled  to  emer- 
gency surgery.  Safe?  Simple?  Easy?  There 
are  so  many  people  who  are  closing  their 
eyes  in  order  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
this  mass  murder.  So  who's  picking  up  the 
pieces  for  us  uninformed  women?  Certainly 
not  Planned  Parenthood. 

Please  do|  something,  I  am 
In  Jeaus'  Care  and  Repair, 

NicouE  Hendersor. 

Orkgoh. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  obviously  an 
emotiona](  letter,  and  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances one  can  imderstand  it.  But 
I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  essential 
points  that  can  not  be  denied. 

This  woman  does  not  feel  that  she 
was  adequately  counseled.  It  appears 
that  she  was  not  adequately  coun- 
seled. She  went  through  a  very  diffi- 
cult procedure  and  should  have  been 
warned  in  advance  that  sometimes  this 
happens,  tliat  it  is  a  possibility  she 
should  take  into  consideration  before 
submitting  to  an  abortion. 

This  wolnan  is  telling  the  truth,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  she  is 
not,  fundamentally.  This  is  a  case  in 
which  a  woman  did  not  give  informed 
consmt  t^  the  procedure  and  now  re- 
grets it  slhcerely.  Her  rights  were  vio- 
lated.       I 

We  hear  about  the  right  to  abortion. 
I  am  not  contesting  that  right  in  this 
legislatioii,  although  I  do  contest  it 
elsewhere!  I  am  not  contesting  it  here. 
What  I  am  getting  at  here  is  the  need 
for  informed  consent;  and  if  we  want 
to  talk  jabout  women's  rights  we 
should  tfJk  about  being  fully  in- 
formed. 


The  last  letter  is  from  Oldahoma: 
[Letter  undated] 

DxAR  Skr ATOR  Humfhrkt:  In  July  of  1973, 
at  the  age  of  16.  I  became  pregnant  by  a 
young  man  whom  I  had  been  dating  for 
almost  two  years.  My  boyfriend  and  I  went 
to  tell  my  parents  and  their  reaction  was 
Just  short  of  hyi^eria. 

I  felt  lost,  confused  and  unloved.  I  lay  in 
bed  crying  several  nights  trying  to  figure 
out  what  to  do.  All  I  wanted  was  to  be  loved 
again  by  my  parents,  the  pain  was  so  un- 
bearable. I  had  heard  about  abortion.  I 
hadn't  really  grasped  the  concept  of  what 
abortion  really  was,  all  I  could  see  is  that  it 
was  a  way  out  of  the  situation.  I  called  my 
mother  into  my  room  and  told  her  I  wanted 
to  see  about  having  an  abortion.  She  seemed 
rather  relieved  and  said  she  would  contact 
her  doctor  the  following  morning. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  her  gynecologist 
who  explained  that  it  really  wasn't  a  baby 
yet.  It  wouldn't  be  anything  really  untU 
about  the  twelfth  week  or  so.  The  doctor  set 
up  an  appointment  for  me  at  the  end  of  the 
week  in  Wichita,  Kansas.  Abortion  hadn't 
been  legalized  in  Oklahoma  yet.  I  started 
feeling  apprehensive  about  the  whole  thing, 
but  Mom  reassured  me  that  it  really  wasn't 
anything  yet  and  how  much  better  my  life 
would  be  this  way.  Because  of  the  decision 
to  have  an  abortion.  I  felt  that  my  parents 
started  to  love  me  again. 

I  reconciled  with  my  boyfriend  shortly 
afterwards  and  the  vicious  cycle  began 
again.  No  loving  home  life,  finding  love  or 
what  I  knew  to  be  love  in  my  boyfriend.  As 
the  months  passed  my  parents  began  to 
accept  me  and  life  got  better  until,  believe  it 
or  not,  I  became  pregnant  again.  I  was  un- 
deraged  but  borrowed  a  girl  friend's  driver's 
license,  borrowed  some  money,  and  with  a 
cold  heart  went  to  Statewide  Clinic. 

Unfortunately  the  story  does  not  end 
here.  At  age  24,  the  results  of  the  physical 
damage  done  by  the  abortions  performed 
speared.  Infertility  testing  revealed  that  I 
had  clogged  tubes  and  diseased  ovaries.  I 
tiad  exploratory  surgery  and  they  found 
that  things  were  much  worse  than  antici- 
pated. I  had  the  beginnings  of  cancer  in 
every  area.  When  I  awoke  from  surgery,  I 
had  to  have  a  complete  hysterectomy.  I  not 
only  had  to  contend  with  the  unborn  ctill- 
dren  who  had  died,  but  also  those  I  could 

never  have. 


the  father,  to  the  family,  indeed  for 
the  entire  human  family. 

However  we  may  feel  about  the  fim- 
damental  issue  of  abortion,  and  my 
fundamental  feelings  are  well  Imown 
on  the  point,  however  we  may  as  indi- 
vidual Senators  feel  about  the  funda- 
mental issue,  surely  there  cannot  be 
too  much  tf  any  disagreement  over  the 
concept,  the  contention  that  women 
undergoing  this  very  serious  and  in 
many  ways  in  my  view  every  way 
tragic  procedure,  ought  to  be  informed 
professionally  and  thoroughly  in  ad- 
vance and  ought  to  be  able  to  give  and 
be  required  to  give  truly  informed  con- 
sent. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less. 

We  are  not  in  any  way  infringing 
upon  the  right  as  found  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  abortioiL 

We  simply  require  that  where  Feder- 
al funds  are  involved  women  be  told  of 
the  nature  of  abortion,  the  nature  of  a 
human  being  destroyed  and  the  alter- 
natives to  abortion,  so  that  when  these 
women  finally  made  up  their  minds, 
the  decision  would  be  one  that  is  truly 
informed. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could 
argue  against  that  concept. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
Senators  and  staffs  who  are  listening 
in  their  offices  would  have  a  look  at  S. 
272  ajid  consider  very  seriously  co- 
sponsorship  of  that  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
necessary  that  I  be  allocated  time  by 
anyone?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  No. 
the  Senator  is  free  to  speak  imtll  3 
o'clock  imder  the  previous  request 
that  made  it  in  order  for  any  Member 
to  speak  during  this  period  of  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  for  sure  that  this  young 
woman's  medical  problems,  reproduc- 
tive problems,  stemmed  from  the  two 
abortions.  But  we  do  Imow,  as  the 
medical  authorities  will  admit,  that  in 
some  cases  phjrsical  complications  of 
abortion  are  such  that  women  can 
never  bear  children  again. 

There  are  serious  physical  complica- 
tions of  this  procedure  of  abortion  for 
some  women.  Yet,  the  thread  running 
tlirough  these  letters,  and  these  are 
only  some  of  those  that  I  have  read 
into  the  Rccord  not  only  today  but 
previously,  is  many  women  are  not 
being  warned  in  advance  of  the  possi- 
bility of  serious  physical  complications 
and  serious  psychological  and  emo- 
tional complications. 

Abortion  is  a  very  tragic  phenome- 
non for  everyone  involved,  to  the  child 
who  is  destroyed,  to  the  mother,  to 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  maldng  of  statements  out  of  order 
be  extended  to  the  hour  of  2:30  p.m. 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoYwiHAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  siiggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SARBAnas).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  could  go  out  by  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  period  during 
which  Senators  may  speak  out  of 
order  be  extended  for  another  30  min- 
utes and  during  that  period  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  introduce  bills, 
resolutions,  petitions,  and  memorials 
as  in  morning  business. 


AIDS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak  before 
the  National  Coimcil  of  University  Re- 
search Administrators  in  Boston,  MA. 
and  the  subject  of  my  discourse  with 
that  learned  group  was  the  matter  of 
AIDS. 

I  think  it  important,  indeed  far  more 
important  than  highways,  that  this 
matter  be  brought  truthfully  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people, 
both  as  to  the  statistics  of  AIDS,  in 
terms  of  loss  and  potential  loss  of  life, 
and  what  will  be  required  in  terms  of 
resources  in  order  that  such  loss  of  life 
be.  first,  slowed  down  and  then  hope- 
fully eliminated. 

I  think  the  public  has  indicated  very 
clearly  that  it  is  willing  to  sacrifice  in 
order  to  meet  the  problems  posed  by 
the  AIDS  epidemic.  And  I  will  not  let 
anyone  fool  the  people  of  this  Nation 
about  what  needs  to  be  done.  This  is 
without  question  the  greatest  threat 
to  life  that  has  been  posed  to  this 
Nation  in  terms  of  disease  dtiring  the 
lifetime  of  anyone  living  in  this  coun- 
try and,  indeed,  this  may  be  the  great- 
est threat  to  life  that  has  ever  been 
posed  by  disease  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

This  provides,  however,  a  great  op- 
portunity for  the  partnership  of  sci- 
ence and  Government  to  come 
through  to  produce  together  the  re- 
sults that  neither  element  of  society 
can  produce  alone.  But  there  Is  oppor- 
tunity of  another  kind  in  this  great 
concern  and  it  is  an  opportunity  not 
for  results  but  for  politics.  It  is  an  op- 
portunity to  twist  and  disguise  vital 
facts  in  a  manner  that  suggests 
progress  where  there  has  been  only  in- 
ertia; in  a  manner  that  suggests  unity 
of  purpose  where,  in  fact,  there  is 
great  disagreement  that  must  be  set- 
tled once  and  for  all  in  public  policy. 

In  a  speech  in  Philadelphia  this 
week,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  brought  great  encouragement 
to  the  AIDS  debate  when  he  said: 

We've  declared  AIDS  public  health  enemy 
number  one. 

Unfortimately,  encouragement  does 
not  win  wars.  During  the  Second 
World  War,  President  Roosevelt's  fire- 
side chats  were  great  morale  boosters, 
but  he  matched  the  words  with  ac- 
tions. It  was  money  and  manpower. 
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not  Just  morale  that  won  the  war  and 
the  fight  against  AIDS  will  be  no  ex- 
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the  Federal  level.  Instead  of  mobiliza- 
tion the  administration  has  proposed 
slightly   more   than   $100   million   in 


The  record  of  the  White  House 
across  the  broad  spectrum  of  health 
issues  has  been  to  tear  down  block  by 


reach  of  Individual  means,  and  must  either 
derive  existence  from  public  patronage,  or 
not  exist  at  all. 
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not  Just  morale  that  won  the  war  and 
the  fight  against  AIDS  will  be  no  ex- 
ception. 

Let  us  review  some  of  the  facts 
■boat  this  deadly  disease.  It  has  killed 
more  than  19.000  Americans  and  the 
proJectlcHis  are  that  by  the  end  of 
IMl,  it  will  have  killed  more  than 
179.000  in  this  Nation  alone.  Approxi- 
mately 1.5  million  persons  in  this 
country  are  already  infected  with  the 
with  some  270.000  fuU-blown 
of  the  disease  expected  by  1991. 
And  full-blown  cases  invariably  have 
terminated  in  death,  almost  without 
exception. 

When  I  spoke  a  moment  ago  about 
progrsK  and  promise  and  scientific  re- 
search. I  was  not  excluding  AIDS.  But 
for  po-haps  the  first  time  in  the  histo- 
ry of  mankind,  we  have  an  epidemic 
whoae  cause  has  been  identified,  iso- 
lated, doned,  and  its  structure 
mapped,  all  in  a  few  short  years, 
thanks  to  moneys  expended  on  basic 
research— basic  research.  That  is  not 
AIDS  research  or  ADDS  money.  It  is 
the  kind  of  scientific  research  which 
invariably  someone  will  make  a  snide 
Joke  about,  such  as  the  sex  Ufe  of  a 
fruit  fly  or  stories  which.  In  fact,  have 
the  American  people  not  understand- 
ing or  m>preciating  what  basic  re- 
search means. 

Our  Jump  on  AIDS  was  due  to  the 
basic  research  of  the  past  several  dec- 
ades, much  of  it  done  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  whose  centennial 
we  celebrate  this  year. 

Any  scientific  moneys,  or  commit- 
ment to  research  for  AIDS  has  to  be 
accompanied  by  moneys  and  a  commit- 
ment to  basic  research,  as  Indeed  that 
basic  research  has  to  continue  on 
behalf  of  all  aliments  in  this  Nation. 

The  President  boasted  in  Philadel- 
phia about  how  fast  we  have  done  all 
of  the  things  I  referred  to  insofar  as 
the  AIDS  virus  is  concerned.  The 
President  should  be  reminded  that  the 
dollars  that  supported  these  accom- 
plishments were  basic  research  dollars. 
There  was  no  initiative  by  this  admln- 
istraticHi.  These  dollars  were  not  even 
generated  by  this  Congress  or  this 
Senator.  Indeed,  the  dollars  had  come 
through  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations  alike  decades  ago  for 
basic  biomedical  research. 

With  basic  scientific  knowledge  in 
hand  and  the  initial  understanding  of 
the  AIDS  virus,  we  are  now  moving  to 
test  methods  of  blocking  the  spread  of 
AIDS  and  from  there  attadilng  the 
disease  itself.  But  if  we  are  to  continue 
down  the  difficult  road  for  a  cure, 
there  is  no  room  for  posturing  by  any 
political  leader  or  scientific  expert. 

It  is  one  thing,  for  example,  to  boost 
morale  in  this  war  by  proposing  to  add 
$100  million  to  AIDS  reserch  in  1988, 
whkh  is  what  the  President's  budget 
does.  But  the  President  is  proposing  a 
$600  million  cut  in  other  basic  biomed- 


ical research  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

L4t  me  translate  that  for  my  col- 
lea^es.  Add  $100  million  for  AIDS  re- 
seuch,  cut  biomedical  research  by 
$60^  million  and  you  have  cut  the  re- 
soutces  committed  to  AIDS  by  a  half 
billion  dollars.  We  have  not  added  any- 
thing. There  is  nothing  to  boast  about 
if  you  add  $91  million  for  AIDS  re- 
search while  you  are  cutting  biomedi- 
cal research  by  more  than  $600  mil- 
lions 

That  is  a  fraud  and  a  deception,  pure 
and!  simple.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
philosophy  on  the  point  of  dollar  be- 
tween the  President  and  myself.  It  is  a 
matter  of  figures.  And  they  do  not  lie. 

t  dressing  the  need  for  public 
,  the  seminal  report  on  AIDS 
National  Academy  of  Sciences 
funds  must  be  newly  appropriated, 
not  money  taken  from  other  research,  be- 
cause the  nation's  general  health  efforts  as 
well  as  those  directed  against  HIV  need  con- 
tinubig  progress  in  basic  biomedical  science 
on  abroad  front. 

Tl  lat  was  not  a  Republican  report,  a 
Den  locratic  report,  conservative 
rep<  rt,  or  a  liberal  report.  It  was  the 
Nat  onal  Academy  of  Sciences  calling 
for  II  billion  in  research  funds,  with 
newt  money —new  money. 

The  search  for  this  new  money  has 
largely  been  successful,  but  I  have  to 
say  to  my  colleagues  it  has  always 
been  difficult.  And  I  wish  the  adminis- 
tration had  been  a  consistent  ally  in 
thislsearch.  But  it  was  not.  In  1984  the 
House  asked  for  less  than  $40 
ion,  and  Congress  appropriated 
$61  million.  In  1985,  the  White  House 
reqifested  level  funding  of  $60  million 
andlCongress  responded  with  $107  mil- 
lion] In  1986,  the  administration 
movjed  up  to  $126  million  while  Con- 
gress approved  $244  miUion.  This  year 
the  White  House  budget  was  set  at 
$213  million  and  Congress  put  AIDS 
f  imping  at  $413  million. 

Tliese  numbers  are  important  not 
beet  use  Congress  deserves  a  pat  on 
the  back  but  because  the  numbers  tell 
the  truth  of  national  policy.  When  all 
the  speeches  have  ended  and  the  band 
Instruments  are  put  away,  the  budgets 
live  on  as  the  most  unerring  Indicator 
of  national  priorities.  There  is  not 
going  to  be  an  AIDS  vaccine  until  well 
into^the  nineties.  The  various  drugs 
being  tested  have  shown  some  promise 
but  I  would  expect  they  will  require 
further  development  over  another  sev- 
eral! years.  So  education  is  it.  That  is 
allwe  can  do  immediately. 

Tl^e  President  said  AIDS  education 
"must  be  up  to  schools  and  parents, 
not  Government."  I  want  to  ask  every- 
body: would  we  in  time  of  armed  con- 
flict^ ship  the  weapons  to  each  individ- 
ual ^tate.  each  neighborhood,  with  in- 
stnibtlons  to  devise  their  own  battle 
p]a47  Is  that  the  way  we  fought  world 
WariU? 
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This  t  tireat  of  disease  is  as  great  as 
any  threat  that  was  posed  to  this 
Nation  jay  the  Axis.  AIDS  is  no  re- 
specter iof  boundaries.  There  are  no 
tollgatea,  tunnels,  or  bridges  through 
which  itj  caimot  pass.  Providing  for  the 
common  defense  against  AIDS  de- 
mands a  Federal  effort.  This  is  not  a 
time  to  start  yelling  States  rights,  par- 
ents' rights,  school  Iraards'  rights.  This 
has  got  to  be  a  national  effort.  Other- 
wise, beHeve  me,  we  will  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual responses  because  there  will  be 
only  a  f^w  individuals  left  standing.  It 
is    the  jOovemment    of    the    United 


States 
threat 
States 
the 
the  lei 


has  to  respond  to  the 
to  the  United  States, 
on  this  matter?  No.  it  Is 
Government  that  takes 
might  add  also  that  I  re- 
spect the  sensibilities  of  all  individ- 
uals, wl^atever  their  beliefs,  religious, 
nonreliglous,  conservative,  liberal, 
whateve^  their  feelings  toward  their 
chlldreiu  I  respect  those  individual  de- 
cisions Jhat  have  to  be  made  in  the 
home.  But  everyone  should  luiow  the 
seriousness  of  this  threat,  and  every- 
one should  Icnow  what  can  be  done 
with  all  of  its  ramifications. 

I  am  sorry  that  some  sensibilities  are 
going  to  be  hurt,  but  AIDS  education 
had  better  be  provided  at  the  earliest 
possible  age  because  failure  to  leam, 
and  a  resultant  contracting  of  AIDS 
leads  to  certain  death.  And  then  there 
is  no  way  to  say  I  am  sorry  or  I  was 
wrong.   I 

Even  If  we  are  to  foUow  the  Presi- 
dent's p|-escrlption.  is  he  proposing  to 
provide  the  necessary  tools  for  educa- 
tion? A|kln,  the  answer  is  "No."  That 
same  I^tlonal  Academy  of  Sciences 
report  I  referred  to  earlier  recom- 
mended $1  billion  for  education— $1 
billion  bv  the  year  1990.  If  you  wanted 
to  divide  It  up  into  thirds,  that  means 
we  oughit  to  be  including  $330  million 
in  the  l988  budget;  actually  we  ought 
to  be  including  a  lot  more  because  the 
education  effort  ought  to  lie  accentu- 
ated at  tihe  beginning  of  the  spectrum, 
and  the|i  hopefully  as  it  gets  to  the 
end,  science  will  take  over.  One  billion 
dollars.  ^There  are  places  to  iMdance 
the  budget.  But  this  is  not  one  of 
them,     r 

That  fciformation  had  best  get  out. 
and  get  put  now.  And  I  do  not  want  to 
hear  "Ltt's  have  the  private  sector  do 
it;  let's  have  volunteerism  carry  the 
message  of  AIDS."  There  ought  to  be 
the  biggjest  ad  campaign  this  country 
has  ever";  seen  frankly  discussing  exact- 
ly what  |s  Involved  with  AIDS  in  all  of 
itsaspe<^. 

A  reiponsible  education  budget 
should  include  at  least  $330  million  for 
1988  wl^  increases  over  the  following 
2  years  tihat  reach  the  $1  billion  mark. 
This  is  ^he  recommendation  of  scien- 
tists, no^  politicians.  It  is  a  mobiliza- 
tion th(it  requires  tremendous  in- 
creases 0f  resources  and  leadership  at 


the  Federal  level.  Instead  of  mobiliza- 
tion the  administration  lias  proposed 
slightly  more  than  $100  million  in 
1988.  At  this  rate,  the  3year  pace,  the 
experts  recommend,  becomes  a  10-year 
effort.  The  President  said  there  is 
"one  basic  truth"  in  this  debate,  and 
that  is.  "prevention  is  better  than 
cure." 

Mr,  President,  yotu-  budget  belies 
that  truth.  In  fact,  the  President  told 
his  audience  in  Philadelphia  Wednes- 
day that  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  $766  million  overall  in  the 
fight  against  AIDS  in  this  fiscal  year, 
1987.  Mark  this  well.  Maybe  you  will 
understand  why  many  of  us  are  more 
than  a  little  Incensed  at  what  took 
place  in  Philadelphia.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  when  the  President  speaks, 
there  should  be  no  reason  for  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  flyspeck  his 
q)eech.  or  to  come  at  it  like  250  mil- 
lion lawyers.  We  should  be  able  to 
come  away  with  a  perception,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  bacltground  to  the  per- 
ception fulfills  the  goals  stated. 

The  President  said  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  $766  million  over- 
all in  the  fight  against  AIDS  in  tills 
fiscal  year,  1987— $766  million  in  the 
fight  against  AIDS.  You  say  to  your- 
self, we  are  going  to  spend  $766  mil- 
lion in  the  fight  against  AIDS  through 
research,  finding  chemotherapy,  find- 
ing a  vaccine,  taldng  care  of  those  that 
have  the  disease. 

Let  me  break  it  down  for  you.  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  this  year's  White 
House  request  for  AIDS  education  and 
research  was  $213  million.  That  is  for 
education  and  research.  Congress  in- 
creased this  number  by  $200  million. 
The  remaining  $353  million  the  Presi- 
dent refers  to  is  actually  in  large  part 
the  amount  spent  for  AIDS  treatment 
by  entitlement  programs  like  Medicaid 
and  Medicare. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  money  cited 
by  the  President  is  money  to  take  care 
of  sick  people  as  Indeed  those  pro- 
grams take  care  of  persons  with  other 
illnesses.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
AIDS. 

The  use  of  a  $766  million  figure  is 
outright  deception,  a  falsehood  that 
has  no  business  in  the  debate  of  AIDS. 
The  facts  are  on  the  table.  The  admin- 
istration's initiatives  in  the  area  of 
AIDS  research,  education,  and  treat- 
ment have  been  pitifully  Inadequate. 
Not  by  my  opinion,  but  by  the  budget 
figures  and  by  the  best  Icnowledge 
available  from  the  scientific  communi- 
ty. 

In  fact,  with  its  cuts  in  basic  biomed- 
ical research,  the  most  notable  action 
by  the  White  House  so  far  has  been  a 
cut  of  more  than  a  half  billion  dollars 
in  the  fight  against  AIDS. 

Now  that  the  facts  are  on  the  table 
the  time  has  come  to  get  this  adminis- 
tration's philosophy  out  there  for 
debate  as  well. 


The  record  of  the  White  House 
across  the  broad  spectrum  of  health 
issues  has  been  to  tear  down  block  by 
block,  year  by  year,  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  Federal  support;  Federal  part- 
nership with  the  scientific  community. 
The  President  said  Wednesday,  "the 
limit  on  AIDS  research  today  is  not 
money  or  will,  but  the  physical  limit 
of  research  facilities  and  the  number 
of  people  trained  in  the  necessary 
techniques." 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration 
has  moved  to  cut  and,  in  some  cases, 
eliminate  funding  for  federally  funded 
health  professions  programs. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
cut  all  health  professions  programs 
$173  million  below  the  amoimt  provid- 
ed this  year. 

How  do  you  equate  that  with  the 
limiting  factors  referred  to  by  the 
President  earlier? 

The  budget  would  eliminate  all  Fed- 
eral funds  for  nurse  training,  limit  as- 
sistance for  physician  training,  and  cut 
guarantees  on  health  education  assist- 
ance loans  from  $290  million  to  $100 
million.  Those  are  the  facts. 

Behind  moves  like  this  is  a  philoso- 
phy that  stands  at  a  crossroads  in  this 
country.  It  holds  that  Government  is  a 
negative  force  on  American  life  and 
that  it  should  be  eliminated  almost 
without  exception.  It  is  as  if  certain 
copies  of  the  Constitution's  preamble 
carry  the  words  "provide  for  the 
common  defense"  but  leave  out  "pro- 
mote the  general  welfare." 

The  President  alluded  to  this  atti- 
tude on  Wednesday  when  he  con- 
demned certain  proposals  for  health 
benefits  as  steps  "toward  Government 
control  of  the  entire  medical  profes- 
sion." In  this  context,  the  use  of  the 
word  "Government"  is  an  expletive,  an 
applause  line  to  throw  in  while  prais- 
ing only  private  efforts. 

This  Nation  has  seen  this  philoso- 
phy before  and  addressed  it  before- 
very  early  in  our  history. 

On  August  4,  1818,  a  meeting  took 
place  at  a  tavern  in  Rockflsh  Gap, 
along  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of 
Virginia.  It  was  an  imusual  meeting 
and  not  only  because  it  included  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  principal  author  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
For  indeed.  Jefferson  and  Madison 
and  the  other  19  men  were  assembled 
that  day  as  Commissioners  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

The  charge  from  the  legislature  was 
to  organize  a  university  and  the  report 
that  day  included  the  following: 

Some  good  men.  and  even  of  respectable 
information,  consider  the  learned  sciences 
as  useless  acquirements;  some  think  .  .  . 
that  education,  like  private  and  individual 
concerns,  should  be  left  to  private  individual 
effort:  not  reflecting  that  an  establishment 
embracing  all  the  sciences  which  may  be 
useful  and  even  necessary  in  the  various  vo- 
cations of  Ufe.  with  the  buildings  and  appa- 
ratus belonging  to  each,  are  far  beyond  the 


reach  of  individual  means,  and  must  either 
derive  existence  from  public  patronage,  or 
not  exist  at  aU. 

They  posed  that  problem  back  in 
1818.  Should  Government  and  individ- 
uals and  the  private  sector  come  to- 
gether? 

Their  answer  was  clearcut.  It  was 
the  establishment  of  one  of  the  great 
places  of  learning  in  this  Nation.  They 
could  hardly  have  imagined  the  pace 
of  science  within  not  only  their  univer- 
sity but  throughout  ouir  country.  Tet 
then  as  today,  there  was  a  debate 
about  the  proper  relationship  l)etween 
the  people,  through  their  representa- 
tives, and  the  goal  of  improving  the 
quality  of  life  through  education. 

Many  of  those  same  men  had  helped 
the  United  States  define  that  relation- 
ship 21  years  earlier  in  the  convention 
in  the  same  town  where  the  President 
spMjke  this  week.  That  constitutional 
convention  is  200  years  old  this  year. 
It  coincides  with  the  100th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

They  believed  in  the  power  of  indi- 
viduals that  the  Revolution  had  con- 
firmed, but  more  than  that,  they  des- 
perately wanted  to  believe  in  the 
power  of  Government  to  accomplish 
what  individuals  could  not. 

Today,  the  fashion  is  to  denigrate 
government.  It  is  a  cheap  and  easy 
shot  both  for  those  who  forget  that 
with  government  this  Nation  is  mobi- 
lized to  win  wars  of  arms  and  those 
who  remain  ignorant  of  its  power  to 
help  win  wars  against  disease.  Now. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  posed  to  us  a 
threat,  and  it  is  not  a  philosophical 
threat,  it  is  not  a  partisan  threat.  It  is 
a  very  real  one,  as  real  in  terms  of  its 
results  as  that  which  occurs  when  a 
gun  is  pointed  at  any  one  of  us. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  one  proposal  to 
establish  an  AIDS  Commission,  a  pro- 
posal, in  fact,  which  would  Involve  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  report- 
ing to  the  Congress.  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  other  suggestions  for  commis- 
sions. And  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
other  speeches,  as  there  were  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

But  what  it  comes  down  to  is  money, 
commitment  and  people.  Unless  all 
three  of  those  ingredients  are  there,  a 
lot  of  Americans  are  going  to  die,  and 
die  needlessly. 

Fortimately,  the  history  of  this 
Nation  is  that  we  have  always  re- 
sponded when  posed  with  such 
threats,  be  they  from  a  virus  or  be 
they  from  some  other  land.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  we  are  going  to  succeed  in 
this  fight. 

The  only  question  is,  how  many  are 
going  to  die  needlessly? 

This  is  not  a  problem,  I  might  add. 
that  affects  some  weirdo  down  the 
street.  This  is  a  problem  for  every 
American  family. 
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respect  the  President  for  standing  up 
for  what  he  believes.  But  I  hope  that 
he  will  be  willing  to  take  the  advice 
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Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


having  a  broad-based  commission  in 
place  as  soon  as  possible.  We  cannot 
afford  any  delays,  as  AIDS  has  no  re- 
spect for  time. 
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Tea,  it  has  part  of  its  origins  in 
aexual  habits.  It  has  part  of  its  origins 
In  the  drug  problem  which  envelops 
thia  Nation.  It  has  part  of  its  origins  in 
medicine,  insofar  as  blood  transfusions 
are  omeemed.  Most  of  that  fear  has 
been  eliminated  by  enormous  strides 
In  dlagnostle  equipment  and  blood 
screening  techniques. 

The  fact  is  ve  are  dealing  with  some- 
thing as  oomidez  as  man  has  ever  seen 
under  the  microscope  and  we  do  not 
have  the  answers.  We  need  the  educs- 
tiim  of  the  American  people  on  this 
point.  We  need  the  best  of  oxir  people 
in  the  laboratOTlea.  This  is  a  different 
kind  of  war.  We  have  become  so  used 
to  thiwMny  that  national  security  Is 
beat  described  in  terms  of  a  defense 
budget. 

Right  now,  the  greatest  security 
force  of  this  Nation  sits  a  few  miles 
from  here  at  the  Naticmal  Institutes  of 
Health.  That  best  describes,  that  Is 
most  charged  with,  at  this  point,  our 
natlonal  security. 

Bfr.  President,  I  am  going  to  con- 
clude. I  felt  it  necessary  to  say  these 
things  because  we  are  in  the  process  of 
putting  together  a  budget  for  the  year 
1988  and  there  is  going  to  be  an  awful 
lot  of  sleight-of-hand  around  here— 
not  just  the  sleight-of-hand  which  I 
described  coming  from  the  admlnlstra- 
tkm.  but  the  same  thing  is  going  to 
happen  both  in  the  Senate  and  over 
tm  the  House  side.  I  think  It  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  the  American  people 
have  their  voice  heard  on  this  matter. 
A  Presidential  speech  is  not  going  to 
protect  their  sons  and  daughters.  A 
political  approach.  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican. wUl  not  save  their  loved  ones 
from  this  disease.  If  the  budget  Is  to 
be  balanced,  it  should  not  be  balanced 
in  this  area,  because  the  balancing  will 
occur  not  with  dollars  but  with  lives. 

For  too  long,  i)eople  have  not  In- 
volved themselves  in  this  debate  on 
"national  priorities"  because  it  was 
somebody  else's  priority.  The  business 
of  life,  all  of  a  sudden,  should  now  be 
the  priority  of  every  American  home. 
What  is  needed  is  a  lot  of  money  for 
education  and  for  research.  And  what 
is  clearly  needed  is  that  this  Nation 
state  that  the  priority  Is  now  the  busi- 
ness of  life  rather  than  the  business  of 
death. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  need  some  more 
time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No,  Mr.  President;  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
West  Virginia.  I  do  not  need  more 
time.  I  thank  him  for  his  courtesy. 


EXTENSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
meeches  out  of  order  be  extended  for 


an  luldltional  30  minutes  imder  the 
same  conditions  as  heretofore. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dascblk).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleii  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TEu!  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OP  THE 
I  HIGHWAY  BILL 

Mf.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day] the  Senate  voted  to  override  the 
Pre^dent's  veto  of  the  highway  bill. 
Thii  vote  was  a  vote  for  an  active  and 
f unc  tlonlng  Government.  This  is  what 
the  American  people  want.  It  was  a 
vote  for  a  measiire  that  was  of  great 
impartance  to  this  Nation;  vital  to  the 
Jobs  of  800,000  of  our  citizens;  Impor- 
tant to  the  economies  of  our  States, 
urb^  and  niral  areas;  involving 
bridges,  highways;  and  the  safety  of 
our  citizens.  It  was  a  vote  for  getting 
the  Job  done;  for  keeping  America 
moving  forward. 

America  wUl  not  move  forward  if  we 
are  stuck  in  veto  gridlock  every  time 
the  Congress  passes  a  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent has  over  20  months  left  In  his 
temi.  The  people  want  an  active,  func- 
tioning Government  and  their  mes- 
sage to  us  last  November  was  that 
they  wanted  change  and  they  wanted 
the  checks  and  balances  to  work.  And 
they  wanted  the  legislative  branch  and 
the  executive  branch  to  work  togeth- 
er, to  deal  with  the  problems  that  con- 
front this  country;  not  work  at  odds, 
but  Irork  together. 

Cc^igress  wants  a  President  who  Is 
bacl^  In  the  saddle.  We  do  not  want  a 
lama-duck  President.  That  does  not  do 
any  lof  us  any  good.  America  does  not 
need  a  weak  President.  We  need  a 
strong  President  and  we  need  to  coop- 
erate with  the  President,  and  the 
Pre^dent  needs  to  cooperate  with 
Congress. 

On  March  4,  in  the  President's  tele- 
vised address  to  this  Nation,  he  stated 
tliat  with  the  help  of  the  new  Clilef  of 
Staff,  Howard  Baker,  in  the  White 
Hou^,  he,  the  President,  looked  for- 
ward to  faslilonlng  a  new  partnership 
with  Congress.  That  was  a  month  ago 
tomorrow.  Soon  thereafter.  In  a  news 
conlference,  the  President,  right  up 
front  at  the  news  conference,  started 
making  war  with  the  Congress.  Here, 
less  Ithan  a  month  after  the  President 
stated  a  desire  to  forge  a  new  partner- 
ship with  Congress,  he  picked  the 
wrofg  bill  over  which  to  fight  with 
Congress. 
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Mr.  Pvesident,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  the  constitutional 
veto.  Ttat  is  a  power  and  authority 
given  to  him  by  awe  forefathers  when 
they  wr^te  that  great  document.  We, 
this  yeaf,  celebrate  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  jthat  great  document.  But  I 
hope  that  the  President  will  use  that 
power  soaringly.  When  I  say  sparingly. 
I  mean  that  it  should  be  used  selec- 
tively and  prudently.  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  tell  the  President  when  he 
can  use  \t  and  when  he  cannot  use  it. 
He  obvidusly  will  make  that  judgment 
himself.  I 

But  h««  was  a  bill  which  had  been 
fashioned,  constructed,  crafted  by 
both  parties  over  a  period  of  many, 
many  months,  going  back  Into  last 
year,  reported  out  of  a  committee  in 
the  Senjite  last  year  chaired  by  Re- 
publicans, passed  by  a  Republican 
Senate.  jIt  died  In  a  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses. 

Then,  ithis  year.  Members  on  both 
sides  went  to  work  and  we  passed  the 
bill  all  over  again  by  a  vote  of  79  to  17, 
with  4  senators  not  voting. 

Seventh-nine  to  seventeen  tells  you 
somethiikg.  It  tells  you  that  this  bill 
had  bipartisan  support.  Only  17  votes 
were  cast  against  the  bill. 

The  President  was  advised  by  Sena- 
tors in  his  own  party  not  to  veto  the 
bill,  and  I  he  was  advised  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  sustain  that  veto.  These 
were  Senators  in  the  President's  own 
party  who  have  to  stand  here,  who 
have  to  cast  the  votes,  who  have  to  go 
back  toj  their  constituencies  every 
weekendl  or  every  little  while  and 
answer  tp  those  constituencies. 

Their  constituencies  for  the  most 
part  throughout  the  country  were  sup- 
portive of  this  legislation.  Yet.  the 
Presidenit  put  ills  own  troops  through 
a  meat  grinder,  needlessly  through  a 
meat  gryider,  and  he  put  the  800,000 
Jobs  out  there  in  the  country  at  risk. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  not 
have  to  look  forward  now  to  a  simuner 
of  discoiitent  and  confrontation.  We 
Democrats  want  to  work  with  the 
President.  I  want  to  work  with  the 
President.  There  will  always  be  some 
confrontation.  That  is  one  of  the  dy- 
namics that  is  built  into  our  constitu- 
tional system.  There  will  always  be 
some  tei^lons  between  the  legislative 
branch  land  the  executive  branch. 
That  Is  as  it  was  meant  to  be.  But  I 
hope  we  will  not  have  needless  con- 
frontation. This  country  cannot  move 
forward  pf  we  are  going  to  have  gov- 
ernment! by  veto.  We  want  that  part- 
nership with  the  President. 

And  so  I  urge  the  President  not  to  go 
down  the  bumpy  road  of  trying  to  run 
the  Government  by  veto.  That  is  not 
forward  looking.  It  does  not  build  new 
trust  and  confidence. 

The  President  made  a  strong  fight 
for  his  position  yesterday,  and  we 
Democrats  respect  the  Presidency  and 


respect  the  President  for  standing  up 
for  what  he  believes.  But  I  hope  that 
he  will  be  willing  to  take  the  advice 
and  counsel,  if  not  of  the  opposite 
party,  then  that  of  people  In  his  own 
party.  After  all,  the  final  decision  in 
this  instance  was  going  to  be  made 
here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  leaders  of 
his  own  party  of  both  Houses,  the 
Members  of  his  own  party  in  both 
Houses  should  be  listened  to.  And  if 
what  I  read  is  correct,  he  was  advised 
that  such  a  veto  might  not  be  sus- 
tained, probably  would  not  be  sus- 
tained. And  he  had  Senators  in  his 
own  party,  he  had  Memliers  of  the 
other  House  in  his  own  party  who 
voted  for  the  legislation,  who  believed 
in  it,  who  felt  they  were  representing 
their  constituencies  in  doing  so.  And  it 
put  them  in  a  difficult  position  to  be 
asked  to  turn  around  and  sustain  a 
veto. 

Of  course,  nobody  in  here  is  unused 
to  being  put  into  a  difficult  position 
now  and  then,  but  always  we  have  to 
remember,  too,  the  country  Itself  and 
hope  that  the  country  does  not  suffer 
as  a  result. 

We  have  very  difficult  problems 
ahead.  We  have  to  try  to  keep  the 
budget  deficits  under  control  and  on  a 
decline.  We  have  difficult  trade  legis- 
lation, trade  problems,  a  trade  crisis, 
triple  digit  trade  deficits,  triple  digit 
budget  deficits. 

We  need  to  work  together  if  we  hope 
to  deal  with  these  problems  effective- 
ly. I  only  ask  the  President  to  respect 
the  desire  of  the  American  people  for 
change  and  new  direction  that  is  re- 
flected by  the  Congress.  We  have 
many  challenges  ahead  and  these  are 
going  to  affect  our  coimtry  for  the 
next  several  years— the  trade  policy, 
for  example,  to  which  I  have  referred. 
It  has  to  be  a  competitive  trade  policy, 
and  the  Congress  must  be  involved. 
Congress  also  must  be  involved  In  the 
development  of  our  arms  control 
policy.  There  is  much  wisdom  In  these 
two  Houses  and  much  wisdom  within 
the  President's  own  party  in  these  two 
Houses,  and  he  ought  to  tap  into  it 
and  he  ought  to  listen  to  it.  Some  of 
the  Members  were  here  long  before  he 
arrived  in  Washington,  and  they  will 
be  here  long  after  he  leaves  Washing- 
ton. He  should  listen  to  them. 

I  do  not  say  listen  to  me.  But  the 
better  advice  that  he  received  on  this 
veto  came  from  some  of  the  people 
right  in  this  Chamber  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

For  our  country  to  move  forward, 
the  Congress  and  the  President  must 
work  together  and  we  must  pull  to- 
gether. This  Is  what  the  people  want, 
real  solutions  to  real  problems. 

So  it  Is  my  sincere  hope,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  In  the  weeks  ahead  a  spirit 
of  mutuality  and  cooperation  and 
partnership  will  prevail  between  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House. 
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Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

ISx.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION  ON 
AIEN3 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
along  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  submitting  Senate  Resolution 
184.  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  the  need  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome. 

Two  days  ago,  the  President  ex- 
pressed his  concern  and  proclaimed 
that  AIDS  is  public  health  enemy  No. 
1.  He  pledged  an  all-out  war  on  this 
disease  and  noted  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  spent  at  least  $1 
billion  a  year  In  the  near  future.  He 
also  stated  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  was  to  provide  accurate  in- 
formation and  to  speed  the  regulatory 
process  regarding  AIDS  drugs.  It  is 
clear  from  his  remarks  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  placed  a  high  priority 
on  addrrasing  the  ms^riad  of  Issues  sur- 
rounding the  problems  of  AIDS. 

There,  have  been  other  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  which  establish  a 
commission,  notably  by  my  distin- 
quished  colleagues.  Senator  Wilson 
and  Senator  Stevens,  and  in  fact, 
there  are  companion  bills  in  the 
House,  notably  the  bill  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Lewis.  All  of  these  bills  have 
merit,  and  the  submission  of  this  reso- 
lution does  not  detract  from  them.  In 
fact.  Senator  Stevens  and  Senator 
Wilson  have  Joined  me  in  sponsoring 
this  resolution.  It  Is  oiu-  view  that  the 
Commission  should  be  at  the  Presiden- 
tial level  as  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  recommended,  and  that  it 
should  be  in  place  and  operational  as 
soon  as  possible. 

HOT  XaST  A  nDKRAL  COltCDUl 

Because  of  the  breadth  of  issues 
that  must  be  addressed,  it  is  clear  that 
there  will  need  to  be  full  cooperation 
of  all  involved  parties.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  for  the  private  sector,  whose 
involvement  \&  critical.  Dealing  with 
AIDS  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  Federal 
funding  of  health  sciences  or  health 
sciences  research.  There  are  questions 
about  education,  labor  relations,  em- 
ployee benefits,  and  confidentiality 
which  should  be  resolved,  and  for  this 
to  occur.  It  Is  our  sense  that  the  com- 
mission must  be  organisaed  at  the  high- 
est level,  where  all  can  play  a  role  and 
have  an  impact. 

Our  Intention  Is  to  leave  the  Presi- 
dent with  some  flexibility.  But.  this 
resolution  clearly  states  our  interest  In 


having  a  broad-based  commission  In 
place  as  soon  as  possible.  We  cannot 
afford  any  delays,  as  AIDS  has  no  re- 
spect for  time. 

COMMISSION  HOT  THK  ONLY  AHBWOl 

The  need  for  additional  legislation  is 
clear.  Our  intention  is  not  to  simply 
pass  off  responsibility  to  the  commis- 
sion for  the  foreseeable  future— we 
can  make  some  progress  now  with  re- 
spect to  resource  allocation  and  the 
development  of  educational  tools.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  CDC  has  done 
an  excellent  Job  of  trying  to  provide 
the  public  with  Information  through 
the  use  of  a  telephone  hotline.  We 
need  to  increase  our  support  for  these 
efforts  now,  and  provide  for  better  co- 
ordination with  State  and  local  offi- 
cials. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  consider  tar- 
geting Incr^ised  funding  to  areas 
where  it  wiU  do  the  most  good.  But 
the  Issues  are  greater  than  simply 
short-term  budget  increases.  The  com- 
mission's role  will  be  to  help  us  priori- 
tize our  spending  and  help  answer 
some  of  the  tougher  questions  that 
must  be  dealt  with  before  we  can  do 
any  long-term  planning. 

We  simply  do  not  have  the  answer  to 
everything.  That  is  why  the  role  of  a 
Presidential  Commission  is  so  critical, 
and  why  Its  members  must  be  able  to 
fairly  and  adequately  address  all  sides 
of  the  questions  before  us. 

AH  KPISDaC  IS  HKBB 

AIDS  is  now  the  10th  leading  cause 
of  death  in  the  country,  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  leading  cause  of  death 
for  males  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
40.  These  individuals  are  In  their  most 
productive  years.  Additionally  alarm- 
ing, our  children  are  being  infected; 
and  this,  above  aU  else,  has  the  poten- 
tial to  affect  our  Nation's  future. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no 
known  cure,  and  our  scientific  experts 
advise  us  that  It  may  be  5  to  10  years 
before  a  vaccine  is  developed.  The  only 
current  method  of  protection  is  pre- 
vention from  exposure  to  the  virus.  Al- 
though AZT  Is  a  drug  that  has  been 
approved  for  treating  the  disease,  it  is 
not  a  cure. 

I  point  out,  in  that  regard,  that  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut, Senator  Weicker,  was  instrumen- 
tal in  pushing  that  drug  to  the  fore- 
front. 

HKED  rOR  IHTKKHATIORAL  COOFIKATIOH 

This  is  not  only  a  national  crisis,  but 
is  an  international  crisis,  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  We  need  to  develop 
lines  of  communication  between  other 
nations  and  make  recommendations 
which  foster  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation of  international  efforts.  At  a 
recent  conference  of  national  and 
international  experts,  it  became  clear 
to  all  that  AIDS  has  the  potential  to 
threaten  the  existence  of  all  peoples. 

AIDS  affects  all  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety. The  difficulties  in  devising  a 
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pubUe  policy  are  orarmous.  We  need 
the  beat  minds  available  from  all  sec- 
ton  to  help  oowdlnate  our  efforts  and 

•navlmlaM    t.h*    iif.l11iim.t.tnn    nf    nur    r*- 


ovee  19,000  have  died  from  the  diaease  since 
It  n  u  flrat  recocnlsed  in  IMl: 

V  hereas.  at  least  1.5  million  Americans 
hai  e  already  been  Infected  with  the  AIDS 
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I  join  the  distinguished  RepubUcan 
leader  uid  several  of  my  colleagues  on 
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with  the  problem  of  AIDS— both  do- 
mestically and  Internationally. 
We  need  to  make  tough  decisions. 


J.A.«_       _      1- 


sort  of  back  into  the  buzz  saw  from 
time  to  time,  and  that  Is  politically 
painful.  But  only  the  President  can 


..l_.    Al...     1. 


....^    .^K    ^.^..^-Ua*   a*   «%a* 


I  have  problems  right  now  in  getting 
something  up  on  Monday,  and  may  I 
say  that  the  distinguished  Republican 
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imttUc  policy  are  mormous.  We  need 
the  best  oiIimIb  available  from  all  sec- 
ton  to  help  oowdlnate  our  efforts  and 
iwgiiwiM  the  utilisation  of  our  re- 
aoureea.  The  Administration's  finan- 
cial eanmltment  has  been  demcmstrat- 
ed.  by  provldtaic  over  $500  million  this 
year  for  AIDS  reaearch  and  related  ac- 
ttvittes,  which  is  a  28-peroait  increase 
ovor  last  year. 

However,  as  I  Indicated,  these 
moneys  are  only  part  of  the  solution. 

The  matter  of  testing  and  confiden- 
tiality of  test  results  is  of  paramount 
importance.  What  are  the  duties  and 
respopsIMlltles  of  infected  individuals 
and  health  care  providers?  Should  we 
take  a  look,  at  the  Federal  and  State 
laws,  the  rules  and  regulations  regard- 
ing infectious  diseases,  immigration, 
discrimination  and  liability?  Are  they 
appropriate  for  this  situation?  How  do 
we  strike  a  balance  between  the  indi- 
vidual's rights  and  the  needs  and 
rights  of  society  as  a  whole?  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  questions  that  must 
be  addressed. 

ooacLUSioii 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the 
questliHis  regarding  morality  or  those 
regarding  financing,  education,  dis- 
crimination, and  confidentiality.  How- 
ever, until  either  a  vaccine  or  cure  is 
found,  we  must  realise  that  AIDS  is  a 
serious  threat  to  the  entire  Nation,  as 
well  as  to  the  world.  We  cannot  and 
must  not  turn  our  heads  as  it  has  the 
potential  to  affect  our  children. 

A  commission  organized  at  the  high- 
est level  is  a  first  step,  and  a  critical 
first  step.  The  legislation  that  we  plan 
to  introduce  in  the  days  to  come  will 
be  an  essential  second  step.  We  are 
committed  to  taking  as  many  steps  as 
necessary  to  provide  the  support  that 
is  needed.  We  must  all  woHl  together. 
I  am  confident  that  this  Congress  will 
demcmstrate  to  the  Nation  that  we  are 
willing  to  tackle  this  difficult  issue. 

I  indicate  that  the  ooeponson  of  the 
resolution  are  Senators  Stevens, 
WiLSOH,    Hatch,    Mttrkowski,    Dah- 

VOBTH.  NiCKLES,  HUMPHRET,  D'AMATO, 

Bom>.  Kastsh.  Hoixnics.  Abmstbong, 
CocmuH,  Cbapeb.  Reid,  and  Simpsoh. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Racoso  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  rraoarks.      

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
may  be  held  at  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  on  Monday,  so  that  addi- 
tional cosponsors  may  beadded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
s.  Rbs.  184 

Wbereas,  AID6  is  the  NaUon's  number 
one  puUlc  health  problem: 

Whetcas.  AIDS  affects  all  segments  of  so- 
ctetir. 

Whereas,  more  than  33,000  cases  of  AIDS 
have  been  rqxirted  in  the  United  States  and 


ovc*^  19,000  have  died  from  the  disease  since 
It «  M  first  reoognlaed  in  IMl: 

V  hereis.  at  least  1.5  million  Americans 
hai  e  already  been  infected  with  the  AIDS 
vlnK 

V  hereas,  AIDS  is  now  the  tenth  leading 
cau  te  of  death  In  this  country  and  is  rapidly 
bee  >mlng  the  leading  cause  of  death  for 
maJ  es  ages  20  to  39: 

V  hereas,  30  to  50  percent  of  the  Infected 
Am  iricans  will  develop  the  disease  of  AIDS 
wltl  tin  the  next  5  years  and  all  Infected  indi- 
vldi  lals  may  eventually  develop  the  disease: 

M  hereas,  there  is  currently  no  medical 
ctui ;  or  vaccine  and  there  Is  unlikely  to  be 
any  available  cure  or  vaccine  within  the 
foreseeable  future: 

Whereas,  there  are  many  complex  moral, 
ett^cal.  and  legal  questions  which  must  be 

vihereas,  AIDS  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
thel  health,  welfare  and  productivity  of  our 
Na^on:  Therefore,  be  it 

l^olved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Sei^ate  that  a  Presidential  Commission  be 
created  to  assist  the  President  and  Congress 
in  stablishing  priorities  in  dealing  with  the 
prtvlem  of  AIDS  domestically  as  well  as  to 
asskt  with  the  organization  of  a  plan  to  deal 
witb  AIDS  on  an  International  basis. 

^c.  3.  That  said  Commission  shall  have 
represented:  Health  Care  Providers:  Busi- 
na^  Community:  Labor,  Insurance  Indus- 
try^ Pharmaceutical  Industry:  Governors 
anq  State  and  Local  Officials;  International 
Re4  Cross:  Foundations  involved  in  financ- 
ing! domestic  and  international  health  ef- 
forts: Scientific  Experts:  and  Religious 
Leaders. 

IQ  addition,  ex  officio  members  shall  in- 
clude representatives  of:  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services:  Department  of 
Education:  Department  of  Justice:  Veterans' 
Administration;  Department  of  State:  De- 
paHment  of  Defense:  Department  of  Labor, 
and  National  Academy  of  Science. 

Sac.  3.  That  said  Commission  shall  make 
recammendations  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress and  have  as  its  charge  the  following: 

1.  Make  recommendations  regarding  the 
financing  of  health  care  service  needs  of 
those  with  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Ssntdrome.  There  should  be  a  careful  review 
of  private  and  public  financing,  including 
the)  roles  of  the  insurance  Industry  and  the 
states.  If  possible  a  consensus  plan  should 
be  developed  which  includes  recommenda- 
tions on  the  development  and  use  of  alter- 
nate delivery  systems,  such  as  hospice  care. 

2.  Malie  recommendations  regarding  dis- 
semination of  information  which  is  essential 
in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  AIDS, 
recagnizing  the  important  role  the  family 
wil]  play,  particularly  with  respect  to  educa- 
tion. Efforts  should  be  made  to  develop 
methods  which  actually  result  in  the  neces- 
sary life  style  changes  taking  Into  consider- 
ation the  multiple  moral,  ethical  and  legal 
coilcems  that  have  been  raised. 

3.  Make  recommendations  regarding  how 
financial  resources  can  best  be  allocated  to 
various  federal  departments  and  agencies  or 
state  and  local  governments. 

4.  Make  recommendations  regarding  test- 
ing Euid  confidentially. 

5.  Study  and  evaluate  federal  and  state 
law  with  special  attention  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  Infectious  diseases, 
particularly  with  respect  to  those  relating  to 
im^ilgratlon,  discrimination  and  liability. 

6t  Make  recommendations  to  foster  Inter- 
nalilonal  coordination  and  cooperation  with 
re^>ect  to  data  collection,  treatment  modall- 
ties,  and  research. 
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Bfr.  S  I'EVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  Join  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  i  nd  several  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  sponsoring  a 
resolutk>n  to  urge  the  President  to  es- 
tablish la  Presidential  Conomission  on 
AIDS.  In  a  recent  speech  before  the 
coUegelof  physicians  in  Philadelphia. 
Presideiit  Reagan  declared  AIDS  to  lie 
"public {health  enemy  number  1."  He 
pledged  an  all  out  war  on  this  disease. 

I  salute  the  President  for  his  deep 
conceni  over  the  rapidly  spreading 
AIDS  virus.  Passage  of  this  resolution 
will  puli  Congress  on  record  in  support 
of  the  President's  pledge  to  mobilize 
our  Nation's  resources  against  this 
deadly  0sease. 

The  ppread  of  the  highly  lethal 
HTLV-in  vims  has  now  reached  epi- 
demic proportions.  AIDS  is  now  the 
lOth  Inding  cause  of  death  in  this 
country  and  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
leading  cause  of  death  for  males  ages 
20  to  39.  The  Surgeon  General  has 
predicted  that  by  1991,  270.000  individ- 
uals will  liave  contracted  AIDS  and 
179,000  will  have  died  from  the  dis- 
ease—other predictions  by  distin- 
guished scientists  are  much  higher.  No 
vaccine!  is  ciurently  available,  and  fun- 
damental characteristics  of  the  virus 
and  its  jpathology  remain  to  be  discov- 
ered. 

itly  increasing  population 
patients  could  strain  our 
care  system  to  the  breaking 
kd  cripple  our  Armed  Forces, 
the  greatest  areas  of  risk  is 
otu*  service  men  and  women 
re  deployed  throughout  the 
id  I  feel  we  must  do  all  we  can 
that  rislL  At  my  request,  $40 
millionjwas  added  in  fiscal  year  1986 
and  $2^.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1987  to 
the  Def>artment  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions btl  for  research  on  the  diagnosis, 
natural  history,  and  epidemiology  of 
this  disease,  and  for  vaccine  develop- 
ment, "tlie  Army,  as  lead  agency  for 
the  Department  of  Defense's  AIDS  re- 
searchJis  coordinating  its  efforts  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  including  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Despite 
these  cooperative  efforts,  there  is  a 
lack  of  coordinated  strategic  planning 
with  respect  to  AIDS. 

Our  resolution  urges  the  President 
to  estailish  a  commission  to  help  us 
coordii  ate  the  nationwide  response  to 
AIDS.  I  The  Commission  proposed 
would  include  representatives  from  all 
levels  of  government,  health  care  pro- 
viders, labor,  the  academic  and  reli- 
gious oommunity,  the  insurance  and 
pharmaceutical  Industry,  and  other 
concerhed  groups.  The  Commission  is 
charged  with  comprehensively-  exam- 
ining the  AIDS  issue— everything  from 
health  care  to  moral,  ethical  and  legal 
issues — and  making  recommendations 
to  Confress  and  the  President  on  how 
we  cait  set  our  priorities  in  dealing 


with  the  problem  of  AIDS— both  do- 
mestically and  intematioiuJly. 

We  need  to  make  tough  decisions, 
tempered  with  a  large  measure  of  com- 
passion, in  order  to  fight  this  disease. 
A  Presidential  Commission  will  help 
us  move  in  the  most  effective  direc- 
tion. Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  support  this  res- 
olution. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  VISIT  TO 
THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier,  I 
listened  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  I  certainly  share  many  of 
his  concerns  with  reference  to  the 
highway  bill  and  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
rather  intense  struggle.  I  believe  that 
the  struggle  showed  that  even  when 
we  have  strong  differing  views,  we 
eventually  come  to  a  Judgment  in  this 
Chamber. 

I.  for  one,  wish  to  commend  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for 
coming  up  here. 

He  did  not  change  any  votes.  He  was 
advised  before  he  came  he  probably 
would  not  change  any  votes.  I  think  I 
told  him  the  odds  were  10  to  1  or 
maybe  even  100  to  1. 

But.  I  also  i>elieve  that  the  Presi- 
dent, by  leaving  the  White  House  and 
coming  to  Capitol  Hill,  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  make  his  case  in  our 
backyard.  And  he  made  an  excellent 
case.  We  have  46  Republicans.  There 
were  45  Republicans  present  in  the 
first  session.  Then  he  met  with  13  of 
the  Republicans,  who  eventually  did 
not  vote  with  him.  But  in  each  meet- 
ing, in  my  view,  he  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  listen  and  showed  a 
command  of  the  subject  matter.  He 
knew  it  was  a  very  sensitive  Issues.  He 
knew,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  construction 
period  was  getting  away  from  us. 

The  President  was  under  the  impres- 
sion, which  I  shared,  that  if  the  veto 
had  been  sustained,  we  could  have 
passed  another  bill  rather  quickly. 

But  I  think  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  President,  at  least  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle — and  I  hope  no  one  was  of- 
fended on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle— 
that  he  demonstrated  the  willingness 
to  fight  for  what  he  believed  in.  One 
does  not  always  win  around  this  place. 
If  you  do  not  make  the  fight,  you 
always  wonder  if  you  had,  maybe  you 
would  have  won. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  was  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  to  do  that.  He  knew  the 
odds  were  against  him.  He  luiew  that 
Members  were  dug  in  on  their  posi- 
tions, and  they  were  not  about  to 
change. 

I  thank  the  President  again  for 
coming  to  the  Capitol.  Only  the  Presi- 
dent can  make  a  Judgment  on  whether 
he  should  veto  legislation.  If  we  are  on 
the  other  side,  of  the  issue,  we  may 
not  want  him  to  because  we  have  to 


sort  of  back  into  the  buzz  saw  from 
time  to  time,  and  that  is  politically 
painful.  But  only  the  President  can 
make  the  Judgment  on  whether  or  not 
a  bill  should  be  vetoed.  Sometimes  I 
assume  mistakes  in  Judgment  are 
made  at  the  White  House  level  and 
sometimes  mistakes  may  be  made  at 
this  level. 

I  certainly  share  the  view  expressed 
by  the  majority  leader.  We  have  a  lot 
of  work  to  do.  A  lot  of  it  we  can  do  to- 
gether. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  drawn  any  line  in  the  sand. 
In  my  view,  the  President,  when  he 
feels  strongly  about  an  issue,  will  do 
what  he  has  to  do  to  try  to  sustain  his 
point  of  view.  If  that  means  a  veto, 
there  protMibly  will  be  a  veto.  He  did 
not  say  anything  to  us  that  indicated 
he  can  hardly  wait  for  the  next  bill. 

I  believe  that  he  will  be  alert  to  any 
measure  that  might  violate  the 
budget,  that  might  violate  his  pledge 
on  new  revenues,  that  might  violate 
his  efforts  to  keep  America  strong  by 
spending  an  adequate  amount  of 
money— as  much  as  we  are  reluctant 
to  do  so — on  our  defense. 

There  are  certain  areas  where  I 
think  the  President  feels  very  strong- 
ly. But  I  believe  in  those  areas,  as  well 
as  others,  that  the  President  will 
always  be  willing  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  if  those  of  us  in  the  Congress, 
leadership  positions  in  both  parties,  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  are 
willing  to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 

This  issue  is  behind  us.  As  the  ma- 
jority leader  said  yesterday  morning, 
things  do  go  on,  we  will  continue,  and 
we  will. 


THE  SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again  I  reiterate  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  I 
want  to  be  helpful.  I  want  to  push  as 
hard  as  we  can.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
clean  calendar  every  day.  And  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  the  majority 
leader  for  trying  to  do  that. 

I  have  Just  taken  a  look  at  the  calen- 
dar. If  you  take  off  the  things  that 
were  accomplished  «:oday,  and  if  there 
is  some  dupUcation,  there  is  very  little 
on  that  calendar.  That  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  majority  leader,  who  has  been 
given  us  fair  notice,  telling  us  Mon- 
days and  Fridays  are  no  longer  days 
off.  that  there  will  be  work  on  the 
floor  because  the  committees  have 
done  their  worlt. 

I  hope  that  we  can  keep  that  Octo- 
l>er  1  adjournment  date  and  keep  that 
pledge. 

I  would  Just  do  one  other  thing  if  I 
could. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

If  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  would  yield  on  that  point,  I  am 
still  hopeful  we  can  do  the  October  1 
adjournment  but  I  am  not  too  san- 
guine about  it. 


I  have  problems  right  now  in  getting 
something  up  on  Monday,  and  may  I 
say  that  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  has  been  most  cooperative  with 
me  and  he  has  at  all  times  tried  to 
help  me  to  keep  business  l>efore  the 
Senate  so  that  I  have  not  been  left 
without  something  to  do. 

If  many  Senators  who  have  impor- 
tant amendments  or  who  have  impor- 
tant other  parts  to  play  with  respect 
to  bills  that  are  on  the  calendar  are 
not  in  town  on  Monday.  It  is  difficult 
to  go  forward  without  them. 

I  have  to  say  the  RepubUcan  leader 
certainly  has  bent  over  backward  and 
has  done  what  he  can  do,  as  far  as  he 
can  do.  He  somewhat  has  some  chains 
on  him  as  well  from  his  membership. 

But  I  do  hope  that  we  can  get  some 
legislation  up  on  this  coming  Monday. 
We  have,  for  example,  the  FTC  bill 
on  the  calendar,  the  FTC  Act  to  pro- 
vide authorization  appropriations.  We 
have  a  bill  to  amend  the  Power  Plant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  on  the  cal- 
endar. We  have  a  House  bUl  on  the 
calendar  to  give  relief  to  the  homeless. 
We  have  a  Senate  bill  on  the  calendar 
that  has  been  cosponsored  by  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  It  is  a  bi- 
partisan bill  on  the  calendar  that  is  a 
homeless  relief  bill. 

There  are  several  measures  on  the 
calendar,  and  there  is  the  dairy  legisla- 
tion on  the  calendar.  The  Republican 
leader  has  tried  on  his  side  to  help  get 
an  agreement  on  that.  I  have  tried  on 
this  side.  But  it  seems  just  one  thing 
after  another  happens  to  the  agree- 
ment when  we  think  we  have  it  put  In 
place. 

I  think  to  make  a  long  story  short.  I 
have  no  complaint  certainly  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  RepubUcan  leader 
in  these  matters.  I  am  constrained  to 
iKlleve  that  the  only  thing  we  can  do 
on  this  coming  Monday  is  Just  to  come 
in  and  see. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE  I  tmderstand  we  may  be 
able  to  begin  work  on  the  FTC  author- 
ization now  at  3  o'clock.  We  have  no 
problem  with  that  bill.  We  will  have 
someone  here  to  manage  it. 

I  also  imderstand  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  be 
available,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. That  is  one  we  might  get  done. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  we  are  attempting 
to  call  now  to  see  if  we  can  bring  that 
bill  up. 
Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  clear  on  that. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  think.  Mr.  President, 
what  we  will  have  to  do  on  this  coming 
Monday  is  simply  come  in  and  hope 
that  by  Monday  we  can  have  some- 
thing that  we  can  work  on.  We  will 
certainly  be  in  touch  with  Senators, 
hopefully,  over  the  weekend  and  most 
Senators  wiU  be  back  in  town  on 
Monday  by  3  o'clock  and.  with  the  un- 
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dOTUndIng  and  help  of  the  Republi- 
can leader,  perhaps  we  can  have  some 
kfMatkmup. 

We  have  only  1  we^  now  to  the 
Kaater  recess  and  next  week  is  pretty 
valuUe  in  the  context  of  the  calendar 
and  getting  the  worti  done  that  is  on 
the  calendar. 

I  had  hoped  that  next  week  perhaps 
we  could  get  the  budget  resolution 
early.  I  have  discussed  this  with  the 
able  Republican  leader  and  I  hope 
that  CO  "Monday  we  can  get  our  leader- 
ship oo  the  committee  on  both  sides  to 
see  if  we  can  find  some  way  to  get  that 
resolution  up  by  Tuesday  on  the  floor 
and  dispose  of  it  before  we  recess. 


lORITY  TO  PROCEED  TO 
HJl.  1123 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  APRIL  6. 
1987 

*"'^—  mnL  1 TM. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
agreeable  with  the  Republican  leader, 
I  aak  unanimous  consent  when  the 
Smate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  unto  2  o'clock  on 
Mcmday  next. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  no  objection,  if 
the  majority  leader  wants  to  get  unan- 
imous ccmsent  to  go  to  that  measure  at 
his  discretion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  help.  I 
thank  the  leader. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


I  TO  COireiDBtATIOH  OF  8.  STT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  majority 
leader  be  authorized  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  74.  S. 
677.  a  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations,  at  any  time 
titer  consultation  with  the  Republi- 
can leader.  

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  will  help  some,  and 
if  the  distinguished  leader  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  can  see  any 
othCT  measures  on  the  calendar  that  I 
could  get  the  same  authority  on,  at 
least  that  might  be  helpful  at  a  given 
point. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  could  do  it  on  dairy. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  leader  already  au- 
thorized me  to  do  that  and  we  got  an 
order  with  respect  to  S.  410.  We  did 
not  get  that  same  authority  with  re- 
ject to  BM.  1123,  which  is  the  House 
bm  having  to  do  with  dairy  products. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  could  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right.  I  thank  my 
friend. 


BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
>us  consent  that  I  may  be  au- 
thorized to  proceed  at  any  time  to  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  1123.  after  con- 
sxiltlition  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
pu^ican  leader. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out pbjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

M^.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  about  the  best  I  can  hope  for 
thld  afternoon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
ylel«? 

3.  BYRD.  Yes. 
H01IKU8S  BILLS 
.  DOLE.  With  reference  to  the 
homeless  bills,  it  is  my  hope  that  on 
Monday  we  can  accommodate  you  for 
an  tarly  Tuesday  start.  I  know  there 
are  some  serious  questions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  section  from  the  Banking 
Committee.  I  am  not  certain  about  the 
oth^r  committees.  But  we  will  try  to 
woii  that  out  on  Monday. 
lA.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
i^.  President,  the  two  leaders  on 
Monday  will  try  to  work  out  some  ap- 
:h  to  taking  up  the  homeless 
if  legislation  very  early  in  the 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  hopefully, 
andialso  if  the  leader  would  work  wiUi 
me  on  Monday  In  an  effort  to  find  a 
way  to  get  the  budget  resolution  at 
lea4  out  of  committee  and  to  the  floor 
by  "tuesday,  I  would  be  most  i^precia- 
tiv«^ 

BXIOGKT  ■asoLunoH 

ive  discussed  that  matter  with 
Cbuss,  the  chairman  of  the 
;et  Committee,  on  yesterday  after- 
and  he  indicated  it  was  stiU  his 
he  could  get  that  budget  resolu- 
out  of  committee  on  Monday  and 
hopefully  we  could  reach  some  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  amended 
committee  report  which  would  allow 
us  lUll  to  take  up  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  Tuesday. 

If  the  leader  and  I  could  talk  with 
oiu-  respective  members  on  that  com- 
mittee on  Monday,  possibly,  hoping 
thai  we  could  get  the  legislation  up 
earw  in  the  week,  we  can  dispose  of  it 
bef  are  the  weekend. 
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IN  HONOR  OP  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  EDWARD  ZORINSKY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
saddens  me  that  I  must  rise  to  deliver 
a  f  sk^well  to  our  colleague.  Senator  Ed 
Zorinsky  of  Nebraska. 

He  and  I  entered  this  body  together 
as  Members  of  the  Senate  class  of 
197$.  We  had  occasion  to  work  togeth- 
er on  not  a  few  occasions  over  the  last 
10  years.  Recently,  I  was  appointed  a 
meiaber  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Coi  miittee's  Subcommittee  on  Terror- 
ism Narcotics  and  International  Com- 
munications, a  subcommittee  chaired 
by  Ed  Zorinsky.  This  subcommittee 
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ly  of  Ed's  creation.  It  still  re- 
commitment to  these  prob- 
ough  his  tenure  as  chairman 
.bcommittee  was  short,  it  will 
and  its  future  accomplish- 
be  to  his  credit, 
most  endiuring  contribu- 
without  doubt  those  to 
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maintain  the  quality  of  rural  life.  He 
served  his  constituents  unfailingly  on 


this  scoi 
of  New 
has  quii 
est  in  t 
anunfi 
in  Neb 
country. 


Though  most  would  think 
rork  as  an  urbanized  State,  it 
a  rural  populaticm— the  larg- 
Northeast.  Ed  Zorinsky  was 
champion  of  all  farmers- 
New  York,  and  the  whole 
I  respected  him  for  the 
strong  stands  he  took,  and  farmers  in 
every  State  benefited  from  the  dedica- 
tion he  brought  to  the  problem  of 
rural  America. 

Ed  was  an  uncompromisingly  princi- 
pled man— we  all  knew  him  to  be  such. 
Among  ^  strongly  held  beliefs  was 
Govemi|ient's  responsibility  to  spend 
according  to  its  resources.  The  State 
of  Nebraska  is  required  by  law  to  have 
a  balanced  budget,  and  Ed  brought 
with  hiih  to  this  body  a  commitment 
to  that  Ideal.  It  led  us  sometimes  to 
opposite!  sides  of  an  issue,  but  never 
were  thdse  disagreements  acrimonious. 
For  a  true-hearted  dedication  to  what 
he  believed  right,  I  could  not  fail  to 
hold  him  in  high  regard. 

I  Join  my  fellow  Senators  in  offering 
condolences  to  Cece  and  his  entire 
family. 


161 


JOE  PUBLIC:  WAKE  UP 

B<r.  :^TCH.  Mr.  President.  CoL 
John  J.  Closner  is  commander  of  the 
419th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  Hill 
Air  For|«  Base.  UT.  He  has  a  fine 
record,  logging  more  than  4.000  hours 
as  a  fighter  pilot.  Colonel  Closner  has 
been  at]  Hill  with  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve's first  F-16  fighter  Jet  unit  since 
1983.  President  Reagan  has  recently 
nominatjed  him  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general. 

Colonel  Closner  is  a  fine  American,  a 
patriot,  and  has  written  an  article  for 
the  base's  newspaper,  the  Hill  Top 
Times,  entitled  "Joe  Public:  Wake 
Up."  I  submit  the  article  for  reading 
by  my  oolleagues;  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd.I 

Therelbeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBCORn,|as  follows: 

Joe  Public:  Wakb  Up 
KBy  CoL  John  J.  Closner) 

Since  we're  flying  the  high-tech,  electron- 
ic Jets  of  pomorrow,  let's  home  in  on  some  of 
the  uma^ng  technological  advances  since 
the  days  of  World  War  n.  Often  critics  of 
our  modf  m  force  will  cite  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  weapon  systems.  What  is  all  too  fre- 
quently linored  is  the  fact  that  ci4>abiUty 
has  grow^  in  a  similar  f ashlim. 

It  Is  a  fnyth  that  the  Air  Force  is  buying 
overly  8of>h]sticated  weapons  at  the  expense 


of  the  taxpayer.  For  example,  precision- 
guided  munitions  have  made  an  awesome 
improvement  for  fighters  in  the  attack  role. 
In  Vietnam.  873  sorties  were  flown  against 
Tlianh  Hoa  Bridge  in  North  Vietnam  using 
iron  bombs.  Eleven  aircraft  were  lost  and 
the  bridge  remaned  standing. 

Then  eight  F-4s  with  laser-guided  bombs 
dropped  the  bridge  without  a  single  aircraft 
loss. 

Let's  lean  on  history  some  more.  Consider 
the  famous  Scbwelnfurt  Raid  of  1943—291 
B-17s  plus  fighter-escorts  participated  in 
ritminatiTur  a  massive  German  ball  bearing 
factory.  Sixty  bombers  and  600  crewmem- 
bers  were  lost.  Mission  time  was  approxi- 
mately six  bouiB.  while  only  13  percent  of 
the  bombs  dropped  actually  hit  the  target 

Today,  a  single  F-16  carries  more  than 
twice  the  bomb  load  of  a  B-17.  It  could  com- 
plete the  »«<«««""  in  two  hours  and  15  min- 
utes. Additionally,  ccnsldering  the  demon- 
strated bombing  accuracy  of  the  F-16,  it  has 
been  projected  tliat  between  75-90  percent 
of  the  bombs  would  hit  the  target. 

Consequently,  if  we  were  going  to  perform 
the  same  mission  today,  we  would  probably 
employ  eight  F-168  to  do  the  Job  which  re- 
quired 291  bombers  in  World  War  11. 

The  Air  Force  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen. 
John  PlotrowsJd,  recently  spoke  some  pow- 
erful facts  on  the  improved  capabilities  of 
our  fighting  forces.  He  said  in  1970,  primari- 
ly because  of  a  lack  of  spare  parts,  only  half 
of  our  fighter  planes  were  operationally 
ready. 

Today,  more  than  80  percent  of  our  fight- 
ers are  operationally  ready— up  30  percent 
from  five  years  ago.  And  he  points  out  that 
the  bomber-ready  rates  are  up  from  37  per- 
cent to  70  percent.  Studies  show  the  combat 
capability  of  fighters  in  the  air-to-air  role  is 
half  again  as  good  as  it  was  in  1980,  while 
air-to-ground  capability  has  almost  doubled. 
However,  the  last  Gunsmoke  competition 
said  it  all  for  improved  capability.  The  Top 
Gun  had  five  out  of  six  bombs  inside  an 
area  the  size  of  a  manhole  cover.  Our  Col. 
Bone  Lyle,  ranked  number  two  gun  at  Gim- 
smoke,  bad  22  out  of  26  bombs  that  didn't 
even  hit  the  ground;  they  hit  the  turret  on 
the  tank. 

After  the  '85  competition,  the  last  place 
F-16  team  would  have  won  the  competition 
in  1981.  For  our  newcomers,  the  F-16  has 
won  two  out  of  three  Gunsmoke  competi- 
tions. And  in  the  air-to-ground  role,  today's 
new  F-16C  is  three  times  as  effective  as  the 
F-4E  was  in  1980. 

For  balance,  let's  address  what  the  Soviets 
are  doing.  Just  for  oiieners,  if  we  had  the 
Soviet  rate  of  fighter  production,  we  could 
replace  the  active  Air  Force  fighter  invento- 
ry every  year  and  a  half,  not  to  mention 
that  they  have  arrived  as  builders  of  high- 
quality,  high-tech  fighters. 

Edward  C.  "Pete"  Aldridge,  Jr.,  secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  points  out  that  the  Air 
Force  fiscal  1986  budget  was  reduced  7  per- 
cent from  the  1985  budget.  And  the  Air 
Force  budget  Just  approved  by  Congress— at 
slightly  more  than  $93  billion— represents 
an  additional  6  percent  reduction  from  '86. 
Leaders  are  concerned  that  defense  prob- 
lems created  in  the  '70s  will  be  repeated  if 
defense  dollars  continue  to  decline. 

Readiness  suffered  during  those  days.  The 
horror  stories  of  the  time  were  of  airplanes 
that  couldn't  fly  and  weapons  that  didn't 
work  ...  It  culminated  in  the  ill-fated 
rescue  attempt  in  the  desert  of  Iran. 

And  then  tha«  are  the  people  who  claim 
that  the  threat  of  the  deficit  outweighs  all 
other  concerns— that  the  defense  rebuilding 


effort  is  responsible  for  the  deficit  and  cut- 
ting defense  wil  reduce  the  deficit.  If  it  were 
true;  then  the  magnitude  of  the  cuts,  total- 
ing $440  billion,  would  have  wiped  an  equal 
amount  from  our  deficit  projections  in  the 
next  five  years. 

Unhappily,  that  didn't  tiappen.  Rather, 
historically  Congress  has  simply  used  reduc- 
tion in  defense  spending  to  pay  for  increases 
in  domestic  programs  and  to  cover  the  mis- 
calculation of  the  past.  Ttiis  surprises  most 
Americans  because  they  liave  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  defense  accounts  for  huge  por- 
tions of  the  federal  budget  and  of  our  gross 
national  product. 

As  the  deficit  dialogue  swells.  I  see  a  na- 
tional attitude  emerging  that  reminds  me  of 
the  saying,  "Life  is  a  hospital  in  which  each 
patient  believes  he  would  recover,  if  only  he 
could  be  moved  to  another  bed." 

Money  questions  are  national  security 
Issues.  Simply  put:  Less  security,  more  risks. 
Affordabillty  is  a  two-edged  sword.  We  have 
to  have  technological  advantage  over  pro- 
jected Soviet  threats  to  fight  outnumbered 
and  win.  That  co8t£  money. 

The  ctiallenge  is  to  sharpen  both  edges  at 
the  same  time.  America,  wake  up! 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  W.  STERLING  COLE 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  death  of  W.  Sterling  Cole,  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  1935  to 
1957,  the  first  Director  General  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
[IAEA],  and  a  leader  in  the  interna- 
tional effort  to  develop  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

In  his  time,  Sterling  Cole  was  one  of 
the  foremost  congressional  experts  on 
atomic  energy.  He  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  need  to  imderstand  nu- 
clear power  and  to  control  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons.  While  he 
opposed  Government  centralization  at 
home  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  Fed- 
eral spending,  he  was  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  a  domestic  conservative  who  was 
not  afraid  to  see  the  United  States 
take  the  lead  in  efforts  to  promote 
international  imderstanding. 

As  a  leader  in  the  nuclear  field,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  in  1953  and 
1054.  In  1957,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to 
become  the  first  IAEA  Director  Gen- 
eral when  the  Agency  was  established 
in  Vienna  as  part  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's "Atoms  for  Peace"  initiative. 

Under  Mr.  Cole's  leadership,  the 
infant  IAEA  encouraged  the  interna- 
tional supervision  of  programs  that 
would  promote  nuclear  power  in  all 
nations  for  peaceful  purposes.  The 
Agency  now  has  113  member  states 
and  is  the  essential  international 
agency  for  the  peaceful  development 
of  nuclear  energy  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  every 
year  we  see  a  strengthening  of  public 
attitudes,  agreements,  safeguards,  and 
technical  requirements  which  retard 
weapons  proliferation,  promote  nucle- 


ar plant  safety,  and  sustain  the  grow- 
ing effectiveness  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Such  progress 
is  in  the  spirit  of  Sterling  Cole,  and  no 
better  tribute  could  be  paid  to  his 
memory. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  New  York  Times  article  of 
March  17,  be  printed  in  the  Rscoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
Rbcobd,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17, 1987] 

W.  Stkrlihg  Colx,  82,  Dm  or  Cahocb— 
SntvB)  22  Txaas  n  Coikibbss  amd  Advo- 
CATKD  PaacBruL  n>x  or  Nvclbab  Ebzkct 

(By  Thomas  W.  Eimis) 
W.  Sterling  Cole,  who  represented  an  up- 
state New  York  district  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  from  1935  to  1957 
and  was  the  first  director  general  of  ttie 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  died 
of  cancer  Sunday  at  the  George  Washington 
University  Hospital  in  Washington.  He  was 
82  years  old  and  lived  in  Arlington.  Va. 

Mr.  Cole  was  a  leading  Republican  spokes- 
man on  atomic  energy  issues.  In  1953  and 
1954,  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee.  He  also  support- 
ed private  participation  in  the  development 
of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Mr.  Cole  served  the  37th  District,  oompils- 
ing  Broome,  Chemung,  moga  and  Steuben 
Counties.  When  he  first  went  to  Waslilng- 
ton  in  1935  Bfr.  Cole  was.  at  age  31.  the 
youngest  Republican  member  of  the  House. 
In  the  House,  the  served  on  the  Naval  Af- 
fairs and  Armed  Services  Committees. 

Lxrr  coNGBXss  n  lasT 
In  1957,  Mr.  Cole,  resigned  from  Congress 
to  serve  four  years  as  the  director  general  of 
the  energy  agency,  which  was  established  in 
Vienna  to  execute  President  Elsenhower's 
"atoms  for  peace"  proposals. 

The  agency  encouraged  the  international 
supervision  of  programs  tliat  would  bring 
nuclear  power  to  all  nations  for  peaceful 
purpoMS.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  provide  expertise,  training 
and  raw  fuels,  and  an  international  agency 
was  to  supervise  the  orastructlon  and  oper- 
ation of  nuclear  reactors. 

As  the  director  general.  Mr.  Cole  reported- 
ly expressed  disappointment  because  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  dis- 
cussed nuclear  issues  with  other  natlcHis  in- 
dividually rather  than  through  liis  agency. 

In  Congress,  Mr.  Cole  opposed  Govern- 
ment centralization  and  kept  a  stem  eye  on 
spoidlng.  In  1954.  about  350  colleagues 
signed  a  petition  asking  President  Eisen- 
hower to  make  him  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al, who  Is  the  chief  watchdog  over  Federal 
spending. 

sioRATtniss  m  rb>  ihk 
For  several  years  during  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration. Representative  Cole  signed  his 
official  correspondence  in  red  ink.  followed 
by  the  notation:  "Red  is  a  symbol  of  and 
warning  agalnirt  our  twin  dangers:  Sodallsm 
and  bankruptcy," 

Mr.  Cole,  who  practiced  law  in  Washing- 
ton until  about  two  years  ago,  was  bom  In 
Painted  Post.  N.Y.  His  father.  Dr.  Emest  E. 
Cole,  was  an  educator,  a  member  of  the 
SUte  Legislature  and  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

The  younger  Cole  graduated  from  Colgate 
University  and  the  Albany  Law  School  of 
Union  University  in  Scheitectady.  In  the 
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mkl-inO'i,  Mr.  Cole  wu  a  public  school 
teadicT  In  Cornlnc.  N.T.  In  1930,  he  esUb- 
IWMd  alaw  practtce  in  Bath,  N.T. 

Mr.  Cole  to  aunrtred  by  bta  wife.  Mary 
BUabetlt  Thomai;  two  aons,  Thomas  E.,  of 
Fotomae,  M<L.  and  David  A.,  of  Arlington;  a 
brother.  James  P..  of  Buffalo.  10  grandchil- 
dren and  five  great-crandchlldren. 

A  funeral  aervloe  to  scheduled  for  2  PJ£. 
Thursday  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  In 
Bath. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:39  pjn.,  a  messace  from  the 
Houae  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks. 
announced  that  the  House  had  passed 
the  foUowing  Joint  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJ.  Rea.  aoo.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  10. 1987.  as  "Education  Day  UJS.A." 


ENROLLED  JOIMT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  April  3, 1987,  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
Joint  resolutions: 

&J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  June  1  through  June  7, 
1987.  as  "National  Fishing  Week": 

&J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"Natimial  Fbnnear  POW  Recognition  Day": 

SJ.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1987.  as  "Older  Americans  Month"; 

aj.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  desi^iate 
the  month  of  May  1987,  as  "National 
Cancer  Institute  Month";  and 

SJ.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Aprfl  3. 1987.  as  "Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
miasion  Day." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  pm>ers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-915.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1986.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

BC-918.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  that 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  intends  to  ex- 
ercise the  provision  of  law  for  exclusion  of 
the  Clause  concnnlng  examination  of 
records  by  the  Ccmiptroller  General;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-917.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defoue  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess 
of  $80  million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-918.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  ninth 


annual  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act;  to  the 
CombUttee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC  -919.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Financial  Institutions 
Exai  aliuition  Council,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant I  o  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Council 
for  ( Uendar  year  1986:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ban]  Jng,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC  -920.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
min] itrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
totra  Jon,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copl(  s  of  the  summary  report  for  the  update 
of  tlie  master  plan  for  Washington  Dulles 
Intel  national  Airport  and  the  Facility  Con- 
cept'Technical  Report  for  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merae.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC -921.  A  communication  from  the 
Depi  ity  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
ageoent.  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
purs  tant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certi  in  excess  oil  and  gas  lease  royalty  pay- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC3-922.  A  communication  from  the 
Depitty  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
ager^ent.  Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
purspant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  excess  oil  and  gas  lease  royalty  pay- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Nattiral  Resources. 

EC3-923.  A  commiuiication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement, Minerals  Maimgement  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
purspant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  excess  oil  and  gas  lease  royalty  pay- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natv  ral  Resources. 

EC|-924.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
and  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  the  TVA  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to 
immlttee  on  Environment  and  Public 

[-925.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
nent  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
%w,  a  report  on  international  agree- 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prio^  to  March  26.  1987;  to  the  Committee 
on  Fpreign  Relations. 

EC}-926.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  reitort  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
recoi  ds;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affars. 

EC>927.     A    commimlcation    from    the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
tration),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
Drt  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Governmental 


man 
tors 


-928.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
itting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
on  the  financial  status  of  the  U.S. 
cava'  Service  Retirement  System  as  of  Sep- 
teml^er  30,  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Ctov- 
emnlental  Affairs. 

E(i-929.  A  communication  from  the  C}en- 
eral  ,  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legi^tion  to  raise  the  authorized  pay  level 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  Ex- 
ecutive Level  XV;  to  the  Committee  on  CJov- 
emmental  Affairs. 


EC-930J  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  C^ovemors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  (he  annual  report  of  the  Board 
under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
for  calendar  year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on 
C}ovemm«ntal  Affairs. 

EC-931,  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report,  entitled  "Review 
of  D.C.  Randolph-Sheppard  Program";  to 
the  Comialttee  on  Goverrjnental  Affairs. 

EC-932:  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  7-12  adopted  by  the 
Council  oti  March  17,  1987;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-933.^A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  or  D.C.  Act  7-13  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  March  17,  1987;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  CHwemmental  Affairs. 

EC-934J  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secreury  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (Administration),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  a  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-935.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  various  amendments  to  the 
Bankruptiry  Rules;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudiciaryJ 

EC-936J  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ejducation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Adult 
Education  Act  in  order  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  under  that  Act,  and  for 
other  puitooses;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-937.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  final  jregulatlons— Congressional  Teach- 
er Scholarship  Programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-938.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 


man of  tl 
keting 
ting,  pi 
the 

the  Coi 
sources. 

EC-939 
siding  O: 


Board  of  the  Student  Loan  Mar- 

iation  (Sallie  Mae),  transmit- 

it  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 

tion  for  calendar  year  1986;  to 

ttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


A  communication  from  the  Pre- 
Flcer  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  Statistics,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  for 
fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-940.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Hiunan  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1986  edition  of 
the  report  entitled  "Health,  United  States"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-941.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  ensure  that  future  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments are  consistently  applied  to  all  in- 
dexed rail  industry  pensions  and  eliminate 
the  Decetnber  1987  rail  pension  cost-of- 
living-adj^tment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-942.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Aseistant  Secretary  of  Education  for 
Civil  Rights,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-943.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting   a    ^niX,    of    proposed    legislation    to 
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amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  Chief  Medical  Director  to  waive 
State  licensure  requirements  for  registered, 
practical  or  vocational  nurses  and  physical 
thenujists  not  being  employed  In  patient 
care,  and  for  licensed  or  vocational  nurses 
and  physical  therapists  to  be  employed  in  a 
foreign  country;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

EC-944.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
repeal  provisions  relating  to  setting  the  in- 
terest rate  on  guaranteed  or  insured  hous- 


ing loans  to  veterans,  to  increase  the  VA 
loan  fee,  to  authorize  the  direct  appropria- 
tions to  the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-945.  A  commimlcation  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  to  assist  Members 
of  Congress  in  providing  title  38  l>enefit  to- 
formation  to  their  constituents,  and  to  con- 
duct authorized  field  examinations  and  in- 
vestigations; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 
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FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 

In  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  law.  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Senate  herewith  submits  the  following 
reporUs)  of  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate,  certain  Joint  committees 
of  the  Congress,  delegations  and 
groups,  and  select  and  special  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  relating  to  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  performance  of 
authorized  foreign  travel: 
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ss 


Ml. 


t  ol  CMnWQr 


U.S.I 
atU.S. 


Ui.( 


rU.S. 

CUTMCy 


250.00. 
250.00. 


It424 


724.00. 


1,405.7 


2,676.0 


1,224.00  . 


4.011.7  I 


TgW 


U.S.( 

tquiw 
orU.S. 


U.S.I 
orU.S. 


12,434 


250.00 
250.00 

1.405.70 
724.00 

2.676.00 


SJ0S.70 


PEIEOOKNCI, 
OainnR.  OomnnM  on  ttt  ftript  Dk.  II.  19K. 
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HM 


Nvnc  of  CHnvcjf 


U5.I 


rUi. 


grUi. 


U1.I 


orUi. 


RbW.Smi: 
talriL... 


USLOO. 


M2(.00. 


l,«26JI0 
2.12iilO 


TcM.. 


1,026.00. 


2.126.00  . 


3.1S2JH 


WKSHIkaUK. 

Ooiiian.  ConnMK  on  Ena0  nl  IMnI  ■l«»r.iii.  Dk.  U,  19K. 


CONSOUOATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENOES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVa  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US.  SENATE  UNDER 
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Nmw  of  cunncy 


Uj.1 
oiU.1 


U5.( 

oqriK 
OIU.S. 


U.1I 
orU.1 


U5.I 
otUJ. 


CBtilA.llMn: 


(MM  SMB.. 

SiMiStMai: 

AlBltB.. 


.  ScUtoi.. 


10,353.53 


671M. 


U21M  . 


10JS3.S3 


15JI3217 


174.25. 


IKMSMb. 
ToW 


.  Mkr. 


2,675.00  . 


lS,i32i7 


1  {45.25  . 


4.796.00  . 


671J0 
2.121JI0 

974.25 
2.675J0 

6.441iS 


RKEIIT  T.  STAROn, 
Oanm,  Conmmte  on  EMinmwt  ad  PiMc  NotB.  OcL  6, 19K. 
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Kant  and  oountiy 


None  ot  curacy 


SaaloraataMW 
AiBtni.„ 


.Sctaai- 

.  FnK 


UliMSMS.. 
GmMB 
tatril... 


.ScMn.. 


E^ndl 


.(fW.. 


nfluiW*  n>  9IMM0C 


Sanalor  Paid  Sartntt 
tatria... 


uSadS 


Sblas- 


(aacaadnaMalllK: 
Sanato  Jalai  F.  tanr 

hnal.. 


CTtipMt: 
CHm„ 


HiVta 

\3mL. 


UaMSMai 
ISaniMl 

Chin 

SaJSL*.:::: 

Uaiad  SMbT. 


.Mki 


Senate 


toOMaaatec 
MnF.W 


.  FtaK~ 


Daadhnar 

ROH... 


laU.. 


T« 


U.S.I 
orU.S. 


U5.I 
aqoK 
or  US 


Ftrecn         aqaaoM         Foraip 


U.S.I 
grUi. 


oillS. 


4,527.13 
570.10 
6.736 
126.06 


290.15. 
330.00. 
160.00. 
110.00. 


4^27.13 
570.10 
6,736 
126.06 


947 Jl. 


4Jt7.13 

570.10 
13.472 
412.57 


314.00  . 
330.00. 
320.00. 
SHOO. 


4JC7.13 
570.10 

13.472M 
412i7 


114M. 


14,705.21 

3.139J1 

570.10 
13,472 
223.19 


164.00. 

264.00. 
330.00. 
320.00. 
3U«. 


14,70124 

3J39Jt 

570.10 
13.472 
223.19 


114.00  . 


1,570.96 
97X75 

6.100.75 
107.60 


6C0JI1. 

419.00. 

125.00  . 
231.00. 
29UI0. 


29015 
330.00 
160.00 

injo 

947.00 

314.00 
330.00 
320.00 

5a.oo 
ti4.n 

164  A) 

264.00 
330.10 
320.00 
31U9 
II4J1 


660.00 


1,57096 
f73J5 

6.1N.7$ 
107j6t 


2,511.01  . 


12SJ1 
231JI 

291.10 
2.511.00 


1.570.96 
973.75 

6.100.75 
107.60 


419.00. 
125.00  . 
231.00. 
291J)0. 


f73JS 

6JMJS 

10711 


2»M. 


mm 

mm 

VKM 


1,0M.40 


630.00. 
4flt«. 


LMUO 


1411.11 . 


1,570.94. 


10«3.11. 


2,4ttJl 

1168334 


Dounw. 

Oanaan.  Canrtlaa  an  Fanifn  HaMiaai,  Jan.  1917. 
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riruKc 


.  Frvc 
.  FnK 
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CONSOUOATED  RETORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENOe 
AUTHOBITY OF Stt.  22.  PL  95-384-2; 


t  wi  conby 


ICUpi: 


.  Y«..., 


tm... 
tao. 
Mbr 

:iX 


Im.. 

.fm 

Mbr 


.  Ym.. 
.  FHO 


taM 


^       jn<s  Mdiii  trad  ijMMts  Md 

ITS.  «M  h  ■«  2$.  1S77.  ^^ 


I  olaraqr 


U.S.( 
or  US 


US  I 


rU.S 


1.011.1t         (M.00 . 
UUlt         00.00 . 


450.00. 


2.410.01 


3,75S.00 


07.00. 


2J4«.0( 


3.4».29 


37100. 


79.200.00         220.00  . 

4S.7K  123.7S . 

LliaOO  14100  . 


2,607.0 


(,Sll.m  194.00  . 


2X3.01 


7.0Sa3 


430.00. 
22S.00. 


3.050.0 


3,622.75 13,087.0 


AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  ANC 
U.S.C.  1754(b),  I3)MMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  FOR  TRAVEL 


AIG. 


Pv  deni 


Pbmc  of  cuncncy 


U.S( 


currency 


Of  US 
onoKir 


US  Mar 

equMiM 

vUS 


31,416 


204.00. 


4.635 
169.915 
409.60 
370.30 


12i00. 


ISOiO. 
25100. 


102.00. 


216J0 
31,416 


100.00. 
204.00. 


13.5 


4,635 
339J30 
48160 
370J0 


12100. 


301.00. 
25100. 


182:00. 


216i0 
31,416 


18100. 


13.5 


204.00. 


4,635 

339.830 
409.60 
370J8 


12100. 


301.00. 
25100. 


182.00. 


21120 
31.416 


18100. 


13.5 


204.00. 


4.635 
339.830 
409.60 
370J0 


125.00  . 


301.00. 
256.00. 
182.00. 


21120 


18100. 


U.5 


4.873.50  . 


54.3: 


to  Ike  State  Departm  I  ml  the  Defemt  Depirtnent  imkr  authority  of  Sec.  S02(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  M  a 


Total 


U.S.I 


or  US 
curreny 


Forafn 


US  dollaf 

equnaM 

or  US 


1,011.16  680.00 

1,011.16  680.00 


3,755.80 


3,452.29 

79,200.00 

41788 

1.110.00 


1511.60 


7050J 


450.00 
2,419.00 


97.00 
2.94100 

375.00 
220.00 
123.75 

laoo 

2,607.00 

194.00 
2,863.W 

430.00 

225.00 

3.050.W 


17,509.75 


nCXUlGAR. 
Committee  on  hmpi  RelatiarB.  Ocl  15,  1986. 


EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
16-31, 1986 
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U.S< 

aqui« 
or  US 


Foreign        equivalent        Foreign 


USdolar 

equvalent 

or  US 

currency 


19K 
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3162 
3150 


37,402 
750 
4,635 
169,915 
409.60 
370.38 


5.906 
750 


38.62 
3150 


216.20 

37,402 
750 
4,635 
339.830 
409.60 
370.38 


SXt 
750 


38.62 
36.50 


216.20 

37,402 

750 

4,635 

339.830 

490.60 

370  J8 


5.986 
750 


38.62 
36.50 


216.20 

37,402 
750 
4,635 
339,830 
409.60 
370J8 


216iO 


313.01  . 

944i2. 

1.392J8. 


492.77. 
212J7  . 
158.53. 


242.62 
36.50 
125.00 
150.50 
256.00 
182.00 
13.58 
188.00 

242.62 
36.50 
125.W 
301.00 
256.00 
182.00 
13.58 
188.00 

242.62 
36.50 
12100 
301.00 
256.00 
182.00 
13.58 
18100 

242.62 
36.50 
12100 
301.m 
256.00 
182.00 
13.58 
188.00 

313.01 
944.52 
1392.88 
492.77 
212.87 
158.53 


3,81106  . 


8,742.88 


1954,  IS 


by  Sec.  22  of  P.L  95-384,  ami  S  Res 


DKXLUGM, 
CMnnan,  Conuittae  on  Foreign  HeMons,  Jan.  3, 1987. 
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_ Defcr-... 

Odhr 
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(Mr 

•am. 

242100 

9J60 
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507.00 
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kom — — 

...... SMt. 

9.860          68400  . 

684.00 
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United  SMes 

SanterThaKMm 
Astra. . 

\mm  — 

9«0          614.00  . 

212600 

684.00 
2.126 

Uteted  Slitei 

TobI 

....       2^3100. 

5,23100  . 

7J610O 

MuiMi  V.  nm.  m. 

Ckainnn.  Committee  on  GontnaMMal  Mfah,  Ian.  1917 


AMENDED  OONSOUDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENOES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVa  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE 
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Nameotcumncy 


Foreign 
currency 


Ull 

equiw 
a  US 


Foreign 
orency 


US 

equR 
or  US 


US  I 


or  US 
currency 


US( 
or  US 


Cadia  Soenaft 

SMden.._ 

SMtirtiri 

United  States.. 


.  RteK.. 


1,342.70 
789.60 


187.00  . 
420.00. 


1213J2 


1J4270  187.00 

789.60         42180 

1213.12 


Totel. 


607.00  . 


6,213.92 


182092 


Srani  THURKMO, 
Ckaimn.  Conmittee  on  the  Juftiary.  Sapl  30.  1906. 
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ftr  then 


TrantwlAon 


TaW 


Name  ol  currency 


U.Sdolar 


currency 


or  US 
anency 


US  I 
e«HK 
or  US 


US.J 
or  US 


US  I 
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ST'::::: 

Jan  KiMriai: 
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/taHia 

Hi««anr 

Toriiey 

Total 


.tin.. 
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IJOO 
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.  Un. 


1,660 
1,200 
55.600 


2^8.00  . 

785.00 

216.00 

734.00         

2.28100  . 

785.C)       

216.00 

734.00 

3,470.00 4,576.00 
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\m  7fiJ0 

1.200  211H 

51600  734JI 

„  2.2aM0 

i"MO"  71100 
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_... UMIIO 


SmOH  TtUIWINO. 
OaimiaR,  Committee  on  the  Juteay.  Jan  2, 1987 
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Total 


Name  of  currency 


US  I 
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or  US 
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curreKy 


US 


rUS 


US 
or  US 
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or  US 


SanMr  Chartes  McC.  HaOias.  Jr.: 
Canada... 


513.00 
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United  States.. 

Total 


S13.«0  . 


610J3. 


»1M 
«0J3 


SlUI 

CIIB 


ljl2100 1,221* 


2J47J6 


CHMLES  mH  MTMHS,  JR.. 
Oiairmai.  Commiltee  on  Rrias  airi  IMiamihalian,  Oct  22. 19(6. 
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AUnOnY  GF  SEC.  22.  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C  17  i4(b),  OOMMTTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION,  FOR  TRAVa 


.tac 


FR(M 


MriM 


U. 


IMU 


3,001SS 


46L00. 


2.510.1 


4^5.75 


t42JI0. 


IJOU 


3.50.10 
2.050.40 


SSM. 


42100. 


577.(1 


2.535.00. 


6J90.0I 


(»60UDATQ)  REPORT  GF  EXIfNOmiRE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENOEt  AND  APf1K)PfMTED  FUNDS  KM 

AUTHQRnY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-38^22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTEUGENCE,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM 


i^l 


MU. 


hr  dtam 


us. 
m 
a  vs. 


¥fMM        Foreign        ^umM 


US. 
orU.S. 


1.690.00. 


93.00. 


2.1H.0O  . 
2.1C4M. 


699JI0  . 


690.00. 


305.00. 
305.00. 
305.00. 


304.65. 


2.256.(1 

346i! 
1.162. 
1,162. 
2,054i! 
l,D27r 

414.1 

414.1 

414.1 

529.1 


vnju. 


9,779.4 1 
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TM 


«lU.& 


U.S.I 
v\iS 


3.000.55 


im» 


4,275.75 


3J63.10 
2J50.48 


465.00 
2,510.00 

465.00 
2.510.00 

642.00 
1,301.00 

53100 

420.00 
577.00 


9.433.00 


(HMUS  Hca  MAIMHS, 
■  IMk  ad  UmislnliH,  Dk.  29,  1906. 


EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
Ul.  1  TO  MAR.  31, 1986 
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\iS. 

m 

oiUl 


Mfwnlnt       FQni(ii 


aiU.S. 


3J46.m 

439.52 

3.326.00 

3J26.00 

2.753.92 

1,717.00 

719.m 

719.00 

719.00 

913.65 


10,579.09 


IMVl  OURBCaMa. 
(MniM,  SeW  Ommm  «  WiHimk.  Jan  19(7. 
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i  fld  CMBby 


mm. 


!a 


CONSOUOATH)  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENOE 
AUTHORnY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-384—22  U.S.C. 


r  Gk  Hnl.. 


Nvne  of  onvKy 


U5.(ttUr  U.S.(L_, 

Ftnilli  evMM  hnip  (qnoM 
Ewmcir  a  U.S.  omacy  or  U.S. 
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(49.00. 


41191 

623.00. 

1,029.53. 


2,199. 
2,126. 
2,1(4. 


939.00. 


735.00. 

735.00. 
1,920.4(. 
1,585.99. 


3.591. 
5,075. 
1,597. 
1,597. 


M43.91 


11,389.(1 1 


ToU 


canocy 


US.  dotal 

vpivilMit 


Foreign 


U.Sl 

tqm 
orUi. 


3.04100 
2.542.91 
2,(07.00 
1,029.53 
939.00 
4326.00 
5,(10.00 
3,517.4( 
3,192.99 


27,212^1 


DAVE  DURENB8IGBI. 
aMmi,  Sifect  (^aniitte  on  Wtipnz.  Ja.  19(7. 


AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
.754(b),  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE,  FOR  TRAVE  FROM  JIILY  1  TO  SEPT.  30, 1986 


Nmk  oI  cvmcy 


Foreign 


U.S.I 

oqyM 
orU.S. 


VS.  I 

mi 

Of  us. 


456.00. 


347J 
1,S77J 


Tom 


U.S.( 

oqoM 
orU.S 


foreign 


U.S.1 
orU.S. 


347  JO 
2.433.00 
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TM 


orUJ. 


U.S.1 

OQM 

orU.S. 


«U.S. 


m.«*t 

mVS. 


(XL. 


456.00. 


2.134J0. 
f75il0. 
97SJ(. 
(ZSM. 


133900. 


1339:00. 


MkM.. 


243JI. 


iDikita- 


24IJN. 
971(0. 


2.151i(  . 

imm. 

U72.00  . 
1,753J(. 
1372.00 
4,2(M(. 

3399.01  . 
3399.01  . 
137230  . 


2.72100 
23n.00 
532736 
5.62736 
4.142.01 
4,140.01 
234730 


ToW- 


935L00. 


31.114.02 


4137232 


DkVE  ouRBaeiia. 

JM.190. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowlDc  reports  of  committees 
were  ■ubmltted: 

By  Mr.  IXASY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Acrteulture.  Notritian.  and  PoreBtry.  with 
■n  amendmoit  in  the  n«ture  of  a  lutatitute: 

&  6M.  A  bill  to  eatahUah  agricultural  aid 
and  trade  mlwlww  to  aaiatt  foreign  coun- 
tries to  parttdpate  in  United  States  agricul- 
tural aid  and  trade  programs,  and  for  other 
puipostis  (Rept.  Na  10»-39). 

By  Mr.  HOUJNOS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commeroe.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
without  amendBMnt: 

a.  743.  A  bill  to  darlfy  the  congressional 
Intent  onooeining.  and  to  codify,  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1M4  that  ensure  that  broadcasters  afford 
reasonable  opp«tunity  for  the  discussion  of 
ooofllcting  views  on  issues  of  public  Impor- 
tance (Rept  Na  100-34). 

By  Mr.  LEAHT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sutastltute: 

8.  738.  A  bill  to  improve  the  nutrition  of 
the  homeless,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  PROZMIRE:,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banltlng.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute: 

8.  810.  A  btU  to  authorize  housing  assist- 
anee  for  homeleas  individuals  and  families. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
en  lAbw  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

a  811.  A  bill  to  provide  health  services, 
mental  health  aervloes,  and  Job  training  for 
homeleas  individuals  and  education  for 
homeless  children. 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  fnmi  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

8.  813.  A  bill  to  provide  urgently  needed 
sssistance  to  protect  and  Improve  the  lives 
and  safety  of  the  homeless. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 
The  foUowlng  executive  reports  of 
ccmimlttees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROZMIRE.  from  the  Committee 
(m  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Thomas  J.  Healey.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Se- 
curities Investor  Protection  Corporation  for 
a  term  expiring  December  31,  IMS;  and 

Alfred  J.  Pleisher,  Sr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships for  the  term  expiring  October  27, 
1988. 

(The  above  nomlnattons  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  (»n- 
sent.  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ORA88LET  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CocBXAK): 
a  904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership   Act   to   establish   a   Uteracy 


Program  to  serve  IndlvidiuUs  most 
of  literary  skills  who  are  not  pres- 
belng  served;  to  the  Committee  on 
and  Human  Resources. 
I  By  Mr.  ORASSLET  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AxMSTBOiio): 
8.  !90S.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Presidential 
Advisory  Panel  for  Coordination  of  Oovem- 
menl  Debt  Collection  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Activities;   to   the  Committee   on 
Qovammental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
8.  B06.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  9-month 
period  the  duty   on  certain   mixtures  of 
cros^linked  sodium  polyacrylate  polymers; 
to  th^  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  H0LLIN08  (for  himself  and 
Bfr.  RntoLX): 
8.  907.  A  bill  to  further  United  SUtes 
techaologlc&I  leadership  by  providing  for 
suppfirt  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
cooperative  centers  for  the  transfer  of  re- 
seanii  in  manufacturing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Tran^Mrtation. 

By  Mr.  OLENN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Chuss,  Mr.  Prtor.  Mr. 

LSASSBt.  Mr.  Hmiz,  Mr.  Lkvih,  Mr. 
RimifAM,  Mr.  Bikcamaii.  Mr.  MrrcH- 
XLL,  Mr.  Stevxss.  Mr.  Ntnni,  Bdr. 
Triblx.  and  Mr.  Cohkr  ): 
I.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
emmiental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sak- 
BANXS,  and  Mr.  Pryok): 
S.  909.  A  bill  to  require  that  all  amounts 
saved  as  a  result  of  Federal  Government 
contncting  pursuant  to  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Circular  A-76  be  returned 
to  th^  Treasury,  that  manpower  savings  re- 
sultlitg  from  such  contracting  be  made  per- 
manent, and  that  employees  of  an  executive 
agenmr  be  consulted  before  contracting  de- 
termloations  by  the  head  of  that  executive 
agency  are  made  pursuant  to  that  circular, 
to  th^  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
Py  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and 
,    Mr.  MuRKOwsKi): 
8.  9|10.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  Tftmsportatlon  may  make  available  spe- 
cial l|ou8lng  assistance  to  Coast  Guard  em- 
ployees adversely  affected  by  the  closures  of 
certaki  Installations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Comiikerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.  Stll.  A  bill  to  implement  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Special  Envoys,  to  authorize 
a  program  deploying  clean  tectinoloKies,  to 
reduce  transboundary  air  pollution,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LSAHY,  Mr.  HxPLiM,  Mr.  Bukdick, 
Mr.  Brkaux.  Mr.  Borzh,  Mr.  Thur- 
MORD,  Mr.  CoRRAO,  Mr.  DixoM,  Mr. 
Prbsslxr,  Mr.  Sahford,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Harkih,  Mr.  Srxmns,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Hollihgs,  Mr. 
DxCoRcnn,  Bdr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  DnRXHBERGER.  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Bauctts,  Mr.  Melchxr,  Mr.  SmoK, 
Mr.  WiRTR.  Mr.  BtmPERS,  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
Mr.  Grasslxt,  Ms.  Mikxjlski,  Mr. 
NuNM,  Mr.  Sarsamxs,  Mr.  Karkes, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  DAifroRTH,  and  Mr. 

COCHRAH): 

8.  gl2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
catloit  Act  of  1936  to  permit  the  prepayment 
of  Federal  financing  bank  loans  made  to 
rural  electrification  and  telephone  systems, 
and  ibr  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  A^culture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
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By  ]  fr.  PELL: 

a  913.  i  L  bill  to  promote  excellence  in  edu- 
cation, ai  d  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  ]  ix.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 

8.  914.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  and  clarify  Veterans' 
Administzatlon  authority  to  furnish  certain 
health  c«re  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

8.  915.  [A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  \o  waive  State  licensure  require- 
ments for  registered,  practical  or  vocational 
nurses  and  physical  therapists  not  to  be  em- 
ployed in  patient  care,  and  for  licensed  or 
vocational  nurses  and  physical  therapists  to 
be  employed  in  a  foreign  country;  to  the 
Committer  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

8.  916.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
to  assist  ^embers  of  Congress  in  providing 
title  38  l^ormation  to  their  constituents, 
and  to  conduct  authorized  field  examina- 
tions and  i  investigations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

8.  917.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  headstone  allow- 
ance for  prepurchased  grave  markers  and  to 
modify  eligibility  requirements  to  the  plot 
allowance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  918.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  certain  Improvements 
in  the  edacational  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  ^nd  eligible  persons;  to  repeal  the 
education  loan  program;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs.        I 

8.  919.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
to  make  I  contributions  for  construction 
projects  on  land  adjacent  to  national  ceme- 
teries in  ^rder  to  facilitate  safe  ingress  or 
egress;  to  i  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs.        I 

S.  920.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  provisions  relating  to 
setting  tlie  interest  rate  on  guaranteed  or 
insured  housing  loans  to  veterans  and  in- 
specting nianufactured  homes  purchased  by 
veterans,  to  increase  the  VA  loan  fee,  to  au- 
thorize direct  appropriations  to  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fimd,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs.       J  

By  Mr.  SPECTTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
C^R^FEB,  Mr.  Hxiifz,  Mr.  Imouye,  Mr. 
Lrrtif,  Mr.  Matsxtmaoa,  Mr.  Mitch- 
EU^  Mr.  RiBGLE,  Mr.  Sarbahes,  Mr. 
Statforo,  and  Mr.  Wn.soif ): 

S.J.  Res..  107.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1987,  as  "Fair  Housing  Month":  to  the 
Committed  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
ANDlSENATE  RESOLUTION 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senajte  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  J^r.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  InoirrE): 
S.  Res.  103.  Resolution  to  waive  the  rules 
and  orderi  of  the  Senate  to  allow  for  the 
designation  of  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  to 
allow  the  I  Vice  Chairman  to  preside  at  a 
meeting  of  such  committee  in  the  absence 
of  the  chairman;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Admldstration. 

By  ^I.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stb- 
Mr.  WiLSOH,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 


MxnucowsKi.    Mr.    Dahfortb.    Mr. 

NiCKLBS,      Mr.      Homfhret,      Mr. 

D'Amato.  Mr.  Bom,  Mr.  Kasteh,  Mr. 

Hoixmos,     Mr.     Armstromo,     Mr. 

CocHRAR,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Reio,  and 

Mr.  SiMPSOii): 
8.  Res.   184.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  AIDS:  ordered  held 
at  the  desk. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ORASSLET  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cochrait): 
S.  904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  to  establish 
a  Literacy  Training  I>rogram  to  serve 
individuals  most  in  need  of  literacy 
skills  who  are  not  presently  being 
served;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

LITERACT  TRAUmO  ACT 

•  Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  course  of  the  last  Con- 
gress and  the  beginning  of  this  one, 
hearings  have  been  held  to  gather  in- 
formation on  America's  illiteracy  prob- 
lem. This  problem  Is  a  critical  one  af- 
fecting our  country  in  many  ways. 
We've  heard  from  testimony  that 
American  industries  need  a  supply  of 
skilled  workers  to  remain  competitive 
in  the  global  market.  A  reoccurring 
concern  has  been  the  need  to  address 
training  opportunities  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  retraining  for  displaced 
workers  in  industries  that  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  unfavorable 
international  trade  conditions. 

At  a  previous  hearing  on  productivi- 
ty and  competitiveness,  Dr.  Norwood 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
emphasized  that,  while  many  dis- 
placed workers  will  find  new  Jobs  on 
their  own,  there  are  many  other  un- 
employed adults  and  displaced  workers 
who  are  illiterate.  They  cannot  read  a 
newspi4>er  help-wanted  ad  or  fill  out  a 
Job  application.  They  will  not  find  a 
Job  on  their  own.  They  need  help. 

I  think  most  of  us  have  heard  at 
least  once  some  of  the  staggering  sta- 
tistics: 25  million  American  adults  are 
considered  fimctionally  illiterate— 
they  lack  the  reading,  writing,  compre- 
hension, and  simple  math  skills  neces- 
sary to  function  in  society  beyond  the 
most  minimal  level— fourth  grade.  An- 
other equally  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans are  considered  only  marginally 
literate— their  basic  skills  fall  in  the 
range  of  the  fifth-  through  eighth- 
grade  levels. 

Yet  a  more  staggering  statistic  is  the 
cost.  A  direct  correlation  has  been  es- 
tablished between  the  number  of  illit- 
erate adults  unable  to  perform  at  the 
standard  necessary  for  available  em- 
ployment and  the  money  allocated  to 
child  welfare  cost  and  unemployment 
compensation.  The  total  cost  of  illiter- 
acy to  society  has  been  estimated  to 
exceed  $200  billion  a  year,  when  calcu- 
lated in  terms  of  welfare  payments, 
crime.    Job    in(X)mpetence,    industrial 


and  military  accidents,  prison  pro- 
grams, lost  taxes  and  remedial  educa- 
tion programs  administered  both  pub- 
licly and  by  private  Industry. 

CurrenUy,  the  Adult  Basic  Ekluca- 
tlon  Program  administered  under  the 
Department  of  Education,  does  pro- 
vide remedial  education  services  to  ap- 
proximately 2.6  million  adults  across 
the  coimtry.  Another  1.4  million 
adults  are  receiving  services  in  a  varie- 
ty of  smaller  literacy  programs,  both 
public  and  private.  But  this  totals  only 
4  million.  The  majority  of  the  fimc- 
tionally illiterate  population  is  not 
being  served.  This  is  a  tragic  loss  to 
the  individual  and  a  drain  on  our  Na- 
tion's productivity. 

We  must  do  something  to  rectify 
this  loss.  However,  we  need  to  realize 
that  the  task  of  improving  basic  skills 
for  an  adult  who  did  not  achieve  suc- 
cess in  school  as  a  youth,  is  not  easy. 
Often  the  individual  must  first  over- 
come the  embarrassment  associated 
with  the  stigma  of  being  Illiterate,  rec- 
ognize the  advantages  of  literacy 
training,  and  then  make  the  personal 
decision  to  Invest  the  time  for  self -im- 
provement. To  move  from  a  fourth- 
grade  level  to  an  eighth-grade  level 
may  well  require  2  years  of  hard  work. 
In  the  best  of  scenarios  under  current 
programs,  less  than  one-half  of  the  4 
million  in  remedial  education  pro- 
grams will  move  out  of  the  pool  of 
illiterates  in  any  given  year.  And  even 
more  bleak  are  the  estimates  that  1.5 
to  2.3  mUlion  new  Illiterates  are  being 
added  to  the  pool  each  year,  chiefly 
from  school  dropouts  and  foreign  im- 
migrants. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
programs,  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  have  shown  success  in 
providing  some  basic  education  skills, 
training,  and  Job  placement  services 
for  unemployed  or  displaced  workers. 
But  JTPA  does  not  address  the  needs 
of  the  functionally  illiterate  adult  pop- 
ulation. JTPA's  remedial  education 
comi>onent  is  of  too  short  a  duration 
to  adequately  prepare  an  illiterate 
adult  for  its  Job-training  component. 
Most  of  the  occupants  for  which  JTPA 
training  programs  have  been  devel- 
oped require  at  least  a  seventh-grade 
reading  level  and  a  working  knowledge 
of  fractions,  decimals,  and  often  some 
algebra  and  geometry.  It's  a  catch-22 
situation  for  the  illiterate  adult  who 
wants  to  obtain  training  through 
JTPA  programs.  Requirements  for 
success  in  the  training  programs  and 
on  the  Job  exceeds  his  or  her  abilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress must  act  to  bridge  the  existing 
gaps  In  the  Nation's  literacy  and  Job 
training  programs.  Our  current  efforts 
are  Just  not  sufficiently  addressing  the 
scope  of  the  adult  illiteracy  problem. 
This  bill  wUl  expand  opportunities  for 
individuals  who  want  to  gain  entry 
into  our  Nation's  work  force,  but  are 
lacking  the  basic  skills  needed  to  par- 


ticipate in  Job  training  programs  such 
as  JTPA. 

My  initiative  will  establish  communi- 
ty-based programs  to  provide  one-to- 
one  tutorial  service  to  any  individual 
seeking  help.  It  would  involve  the  par- 
ticipation of  postsecondary  institu- 
tions who  are  eligible  providers  of 
JTPA  programs,  employment  service 
agencies,  local  social  service  agendes, 
the  local  PIC's— private  Indiistry  coim- 
cils— and  local  volunteer  service  orga^ 
nizations.  It  calls  for  the  delivery  of 
free  tutoring  services  and  flexible 
hours  at  a  variety  of  locations  in  com- 
munities so  that  individuals  can  get 
help  near  where  they  live.  It  also  en- 
courages optional  use  of  computer-as- 
sisted instruction  in  s4>propriate  situa- 
tions, so  individuals  will  gain  the  addi- 
tional benefit  of  becoming  familiar 
with  new  technology,  once  they  have 
progressed  in  skill  development  and 
self-esteem  in  the  nurturing  environ- 
ment of  a  one-to-one  tutor. 

The  problem  of  illiteracy  cannot  be 
resolved  overnight.  It  is  a  problem 
that  many  individuals  and  our  great 
country,  as  a  nation,  must  face.  It  Is  a 
problem  equal  in  Importance  to  the 
problem's  facing  the  other  groiu)8  that 
the  Job  Training  Placement  Act 
serves;  therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  important  legislation  and 
that  we  will  see  the  legislation  enacted 
into  law  this  Congress.» 
•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Joining  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Ohasslst]  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Literacy  Training  Act  of 
1987. 

This  legislation  seems  to  address  the 
needs  of  adults  across  the  Nation  who 
are  illiterate.  Thoiisands  of  them  are 
unable  to  work  because  they  cannot 
fill  out  an  application. 

This  bUl  would  establish  community 
based  programs  with  one-to-one  tutor- 
ing for  any  individual  willing  to  learn 
basic  reading  sklUs. 

Private  industry,  volimteer  service 
organizations,  providers  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  and  employ- 
ment service  agencies  would  all  Join 
together  to  administer  the  program. 
Funds  would  be  made  available  for  the 
training  of  professional  and  volunteer 
teachers,  the  purchase  of  curriculum 
materials,  and  for  client  outreach. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  effort  to  reduce 
the  high  numbers  of  illiterate  adults 
in  our  country. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  sponsor  of  this 
bill  and  hope  we  can  get  prompt  con- 
sideration of  it  by  the  Senate.* 


By  Mr.  ORASSLET  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Armstrohg): 
S.  905.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Presiden- 
tial Advisory  Panel  for  Coordination 
of  Oovemment  Debt  Collection  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Activities;  to 
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the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
teln. 

ntmBBnuL  awnmmr  oomosuoii  on 

mOUU.  BO*  0CKJ.KTIOII 

•  Mr.  ORASEOiET.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introdaee  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Presidential  Advisory  Panel  for 
Comrdination  of  Government  Debt 
Collection  and  DelinQuoicy  Activities. 
1^  colleague  from  Colorado.  Senator 
AamxBoiiQ.  is  Joining  me  as  a  cospon- 
■or. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment must  improve  its  debt  collection 
p(rocedures.  Time  and  time  again,  stud- 
ies by  numerous  Federal  agencies  have 
pointed  out  the  shortcomings  and  poor 
record  of  current  government  debt  col- 
lection procedures.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reports  that  over  20 
Govenunoit  agaides  have  failed  to 
rigorously  collect  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars owed  them. 

According  to  the  GAG.  the  total 
debt  owed  to  the  Federal  Government 
at  the  dose  of  fiscal  year  1986  was 
over  $383  billion.  Of  that  amount.  $68 
billion  was  at  least  30  days  past  due. 
much  of  that  $88  billion  was  signifi- 
cantly delinquent.  This  massive  figure 
indudes  at  least  $42  billion  owed  to 
the  Treasury,  most  of  which  is  delin- 
q\ient  taxes. 

With  annual  defidts  remaining  at 
roughly  $200  billion,  it  ia  totally  imac- 
ceptable  for  the  Government  to  con- 
tinue to  ignore  or  write  off  these  debts 
when  the  American  people  expect,  de- 
serve, and  demand  fiscal  responsibility 
and  sound  business  practices  from 
their  Government  officials. 

My  proposal  would  create  a  panel  of 
experts  from  the  private  sector  to 
evaluate  Federal  polides  and  proce- 
dures on  debt  collection  and  delin- 
quency prevention.  The  panel  would 
develop  training  manuals  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  employees  in- 
volved in  collection  activities. 

The  panel  would  be  temporary,  sub- 
mitting a  final  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  within  18  months 
after  its  first  meeting  and  terminate 
30  days  after  submission  of  its  report. 

With  the  annual  deficit  and  national 
debt  getting  larger  day  by  day.  it  is  ab- 
solutely vital  that  we  do  a  better  job 
of  collecting  what  is  owed  to  the 
American  people.  There  is  a  large  pool 
of  talent  available  in  the  private  sector 
for  advising  the  Government  on  better 
ways  to  collect  these  debts  and  pre- 
vent future  delinquency.  We  should 
take  advantage  of  this  expertise  at  the 
Federal  level.  This  bill  merits  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  because  of  the 
potential  for  making  a  very  positive 
contribution  for  Federal  debt  collec- 
tion activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RacoHD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  f  oUows: 
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S.  905 

Be  4(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  OMembUd,  That  this 
Act  iq&y  be  cited  as  the  "Presidential  Advi- 
sory 9anel  for  Coordination  of  Govemment 
Debt  Collection  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Activities  Act  of  1985". 

ESTABUSHMXirr.  COMPOSmOIf 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Presiden- 
tial Advisory  Panel  for  Coordination  of  Gov- 
ernment E>ebt  Collection  and  E>elinquency 
Prevention  Activities  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Panel")  composed  of  fif- 
teen aiembers  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  nnel  shall  consist  of — 

(1)  ieven  representatives  of  various-sized 
debt  ooUectlon  agencies, 

(2)  seven  attorneys  experienced  in  the 
field  Of  debt  collection,  and 

(3)  »n  official  of  the  Federal  CSoverrmient. 
No  person  shall  be  appointed  who  is,  or  is  a 
member  of  a  company  or  organization 
which  is,  retained  to  perform  debt  collection 
services  for  the  Federal  Govemment. 

(b)  n^e  President  shall  make  such  ap- 
pointiients  within  sixty  days  after  the  en- 
actmoit  of  this  Act.  Such  members  appoint- 
ed shall  take  office  upon  such  date  of  ap- 
pointment. 

(c)  [The  President  shall  designate  from 
among  the  members  a  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chaii^un.  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of 
the  Panel  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  Panel  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointments. 

PtSPOSlS  AND  FDHCnOHS  OF  THE  PAITEL 

Sec.  3.  The  Panel  shall— 

(1)  review  and  evaluate  Federal  Policies  on 
debt  eollection  and  delinquency  prevention; 

(2)  recommend  uniform  policies,  proce- 
dures, and  guidelines  for  the  collection  of 
debts  owed  to  the  United  States  Govem- 
ment; 

(3)  develop,  after  consulting  with  the 
Offict  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  the  pri- 
ority and  maimer  of  delinquent  debt  collec- 
tions and  procedures  for  the  prevention  of 
delin«(uencies: 

(4)  establish  training  manuals  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  employees  involved  in 
collection  activities;  and 

(5)  undertake  additional  related  tasks  and 
make^  interim  reports  of  its  activities  and 
recommendations  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine necessary. 

ASMIinSTRATIOH 

SecI  4.  (a)  The  Panel  may  make  appropri- 
ate lilies  respecting  its  organization  and 
proceoures,  except  that  no  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  the  Panel  unless  a 
majority  of  the  Panel  assents. 

(b)  The  Panel  may  ^point  and  compen- 
sate staff  personnel,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
servioes,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  tubchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  relating  to  classifications  and  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates. 

(cKl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Panel  may  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses inciured  by  them  in  carrying  out  the 
f  UQCflons  of  the  Panel. 

(2)  I  Any  member  may  decline  the  reim- 
burs^ent  of  expenses. 

rzpokt;  termixatiom 

Sad  5.  (a)  The  Panel  shall  submit  a  final 
repoi  t  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 


Apnl  3, 1987 


ApHl  3,  1987 
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not  later  than  eighteen  months  from  the 
date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Panel,  con- 
taining th«  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Paael  with  respect  to  matters  de- 
scribed in  section  3. 

(b)  The  panel  shall  terminate  within 
thirty  day^  following  the  submission  of  the 
final  repor 


date  that  is  IS  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.* 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  AFPROPRIATIOKS 

Sec.  6.  Tnere  are  authorized  to  be  vpro- 
prlated  In  any  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.     I 

PEDESAL  ADVISORY  COUOTTEE  ACT 

Sec.  7.  sxcept  as  inconsistent  with  this 
Act,  the  piovislons  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  appendix  I  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply.* 

By  Jfii.  DANPORTH: 
S.  908.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  9- 
month  period  the  duty  on  certain  mix- 
tures of  cross-linked  sodium  polyacry- 
late  polymers;  to  the  Cominittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

TEMPORAliT  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  CROSS- 
UNKXD  aODIUM  POLTACRYI.ATE  POLYMERS 

•  Mr.  dUnpoRTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  jam  introducing  legislation 
which  w^uld  suspend  for  a  9-month 
period  the  duty  on  certain  mixtures  of 
cross-linked  sodium  polyacrylate  poly- 
mers.      I 

I  ask  linanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  ^e  legislation  be  printed  in 

the  CONGltESSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  9^  follows: 

3.906 
Be  it  enkcted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ia  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
part B  of  I  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  is 
amended  by  inserting  In  numerical  sequence 
the  following  item: 


■907.72 


Fnt.. 


No  dunfe...  On  or  bifon 
10/31/ 
«7'. 


SEC  Z.  EFFflCTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  after  the  date  that  is  15 
days  after  The  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Relhjdidation.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  upon  a  request  fUed 
with  the  appropriate  customs  officer  before 
the  date  tbat  is  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  any  entry  of  an  article 
described  In  item  907.72  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(as  amended  by  this  Act)  that  was  made— 

(1)  after  June  30,  1985,  and 

(2)  on  or  before  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  enactment  of  this  Act, 

shall  be  liquidated  or  rellquidated  as  though 
such  entry  occurred  on  the  day  after  the 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Risglk): 
S.  907.  A  bill  to  further  U.S.  techno- 
logical leadership  by  providing  for  sup- 
port by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  cooperative  centers  for  the  transfer 
of  research  in  manufacturing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Sdence.  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

TBCHNOLOCY  COMPETITIVENESS  ACT 

Mr.  HOLLmoS.  Bffr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  to  strengthen  American  tech- 
nology, manufacturing,  and  industrial 
competitiveness.  Its  purpose  is 
straightforward  and  urgent:  to  provide 
the  technical  information  and  basic 
engineering  research  that  industry 
needs  to  make  American  manufactur- 
ing and  products  once  again  the  best 
in  the  world. 

U.S.  problems  in  manufacturing  and 
the  commercialization  of  new  products 
continue  to  grow  more  serious  each 
month,  affecting  not  only  traditional 
industries  such  as  steel  and  autos  but 
also  high-technology  sectors  such  as 
semiconductors.  Now  we  also  run  the 
risk  of  losing  our  best  new  industries, 
including  biotechnology,  advanced  ce- 
ramics, and  fiber  optics. 

Research  and  new  manufacturing 
technologies  alone  will  not  solve  these 
problems.  We  also  need  better  corpo- 
rate management.  We  need  new  Gov- 
ernment policies,  starting  with  lower 
Federal  deficits  and  stronger  enforce- 
ment of  our  trade  rules.  But  a  vigorous 
technology  policy  is  vital.  As  the  1985 
report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Industrial  Competitiveness  said, 
"Technology  propels  our  economy  for- 
ward. Without  doubt.  It  has  been  our 
strongest  competitive  advantage." 
Without  Govemment  and  industry 
working  together  to  create  first-rate 
technology,  we  will  lose  the  world  eco- 
nomic race.  And  it  is  high  time  that 
the  Federal  Govemment  bring  its 
technology  policy  into  line  with  this 
urgent  new  reality. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  an  important  step  toward 
making  Federal  technology  policy 
better  serve  the  needs  of  American  in- 
dustry. Rather  than  create  a  large  new 
Federal  bureaucracy,  this  bill  builds 
upon  existing  and  proven  models.  It 
addresses  five  specific,  critical  needs  in 
U.S.  technology  policy  by  strengthen- 
ing the  technology  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  [DOCl. 

To  provide  the  quality  control  tech- 
niques and  much  of  the  generic  engi- 
neering research  that  American  indus- 
try needs  to  improve  manufacturing 
and  rapidly  commercialize  new  scien- 
tific discoveries,  the  bill  upgrades  the 
existing  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards—the one  Federal  laboratory  with 
a  mission  to  assist  industry— into  a 


full-fledged     National     Institute     of 
Technology. 

To  transfer  the  basic  manufacturing 
technology  and  expertise  already  de- 
veloped at  the  Bureau's  "factory  of 
the  future"  to  American  con^anies 
that  need  that  expertise,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  regional  Federal-State-indus- 
try  centers  to  demonstrate  and  refine 
automated  manufacturing  technol- 
ogies. 

To  further  assist  the  Tzpid  commer- 
cialization of  new  sdentif  ic  discoveries 
of  great  economic  significance,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  number  of  research 
awards  to  both  small  businesses  and 
Joint  research  ventures. 

To  make  it  possible  for  small,  cap- 
ital-poor manufacturing  firms  to  ac- 
quire advanced  manufacturing  equip- 
ment, the  bill  creates  a  special  fund  to 
purchase  and  then  lease  flexible  man- 
ufacturing systems  to  small  firms. 
This  provision  is  modeled  on  a  success- 
ful Japanese  program. 

Finally,  to  improve  the  management 
of  Commerce  Department  technology 
programs  and  to  improve  the  Depart- 
ment's ability  to  monitor  and  analyze 
worldwide  trends  in  technology,  the 
bill  ptills  these  technology  programs 
together  into  a  new  Productivity  and 
Technology  Administration,  headed  by 
an  Under  Secretary  for  Productivity 
and  Technology. 

THE  problem:  AMERICAN  DIFTICULTIBS  IN 
MANDFACTURING  AND  COMMERCIALIZATION 

The  stark  fact  is  that  today  the 
United  States  leads  the  world  in  scien- 
tific discoveries  but  not  in  manufac- 
turing and  new  products. 

To  be  sure.  American  research  uni- 
versities remain  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  we  still  receive  the  most  Nobel 
Prizes  in  science.  We  must  continue  to 
support  basic  scientific  research;  it  is  a 
vital  long-term  investment  in  our  eco- 
nomic future.  But  we  must  recognize 
that  pure  scientific  research  per  se  is 
not  this  country's  weak  point.  Our 
wealmesses  in  science  and  technology 
lie  elsewhere. 

While  Americans  make  the  great  sci- 
entific discoveries  and  start  entire  new 
industries,  the  Japanese  and  others  all 
too  often  prove:  First,  that  they  are 
better  at  manufacturing;  and  second, 
that  they  are  faster  at  turning  new 
discoveries  into  successful  commercial 
products.  We  perform  the  pure  sci- 
ence, only  to  see  other  nations  often 
put  that  taxpayer-supported  research 
to  better  use. 

MANtrrACTURING  PROBLEMS 

The  manufacturing  problem  was 
best  stated  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Competitiveness: 

Manufacturing  technology  needs  more 
emphasis.  Perhaps  the  most  glaring  defi- 
ciency in  America's  technological  capabili- 
ties has  been  our  failure  to  devote  enough 
attention  to  manufacturing  or  "process" 
technology.  It  does  us  little  good  to  design 
state-of-the-art  products,  if  within  a  short 
time  our  foreign  competitors  can  manufac- 
ture them  more  cheaply. 


New  manufacturing  technology  can 
help  solve  these  problems.  In  particu- 
lar,  the  whole  field  of  "computer-inte- 
grated  manufacturing"  promises  great 
benefits  in  flexibility,  quality,  and  cost 
reduction,  but  we  need  research  and 
precise  technical  data  in  order  to  make 
it  a  reality.  The  recent  r^x>rt  from  the 
National  Academies  of  Sciences  and 
Engineering,  "Towards  a  New  ¥in.  in 
U.S.  Manufacturing,"  summed  up  that 
need: 

Manufacturing  is  becoming  increasingly 
science-based;  that  is,  scientific  knowledge  is 
virtually  a  prerequisite  to  the  effeeUve 
design  and  Implementation  of  advanced 
process  technologies.  ...  As  these  develop- 
ments unfold,  federal  support  of  basic  re- 
search In  both  govemment  laboratories  and 
universities  will  be  Increasingly  important 
to  the  health  of  U.S.  manufacturing. 


LAGGING  COMMSRCIAUXATION 

In  product  commercialization,  the 
Japanese  have  used  their  superior 
design  techniques  and  production 
processes  to  take  the  lead  in  putting 
new  products  in  mass  production. 
They  have  done  this  in  basic  manufac- 
turing and  in  much  of  the  semiconduc- 
tor industry,  and  they  have  launched 
intensive  research  projects  to  aid  prod- 
uct commercialization  in  important 
emerging  fields,  including  advanced  ce- 
ramics, biotechnology  products,  and 
fiber  optics.  Last  year  alone,  the  Japa- 
nese started  25  new  government-indus- 
try research  projects  aimed  at  captiu*- 
ing  world  leadership  in  these  fields. 

The  weakness  of  America's  research 
strategy  is  dramatic.  A  recent  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  report  on 
biotechnology  contrasts  low  17.S.  in- 
vestment in  what  we  call  "basic  engi- 
neering research"  or  "generic  re- 
search" versus  the  high  priority  the 
Japanese  put  on  these  efforts  to  aid 
commercialization. 

The  relatively  low  level  of  VS.  Govem- 
ment funding  for  generic  applied  research 
in  biotechnology  may  cause  a  bottleneck  in 
this  country's  biotechnology  commerciallza- 
Uon  efforts.  .  .  .  [Japan's]  strategy  woited 
well  in  the  semiconductor  Industry,  and 
Japan  may  very  well  attain  a  larger  market 
share  for  biotechnology  products  than  the 
United  SUtes  because  of  its  ability  to  rapid- 
ly apply  results  for  basic  research  available 
from  other  countries. 

Recently  we  have  seen  a  startling  ex- 
ample of  how  quickly  the  Japanese 
can  organize  to  exploit  a  new  scientific 
discovery.  American  researchers  in 
Houston  and  Alabama  have  discovered 
an  entirely  new  kind  of  superconduct- 
ing material.  Because  superconductors 
transmit  electricity  with  no  resistance 
or  energy  loss,  they  potentially  have 
applications  in  everything  from  mag- 
nets to  computers.  According  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  one  of  the  earli- 
est applications  could  be  supercon- 
ducting computer  chips  that  would 
make  possible  shoe  box-sized  super- 
computers. 

My  point  is  that  4  days  after  Univer- 
sity of  Houston  researchers  announced 
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tbeir  dninatlc  progreM.  the  Japanese 
Qovenunent  annouiioed  its  intmtlon 
to  form  a  re—rch  conaortiuin  of  Japa- 
nese ciwnpanlfa.  untvenities,  and  gov- 
emmont  laboimtmlee  to  exploit  the 
(Uaoovery.  A  week  later,  the  consorti- 
um waa  in  place.  A  Japanese  newspa- 
per article,  quoted  in  the  Journal, 
■urns  up  ttutt  Intoit:  "The  objective  is 
to  ortaniie  indurtry  to  get  the  Jump 
on  the  Weat  in  apidlcatlons  and  com- 
merdaltetion  for  a  huge  new 
maikei."  In  this  field  of  technology,  as 
in  ao  many  others,  we  face  formidable 
oompetiton. 


AwMtrifan  industry  can  and  will  do 
more  fundamental  research  in  both 
manufacturing  and  product  commer- 
i^nlliTt*""  Oinnpanles  have  formed  re- 
seardi  consortia  in  a  range  of  areas. 
and  a  new  $10  million  per  year  consor- 
tium tor  research  in  manufacturing 
may  soon  form.  I  aivlaud  these  initia- 
tives. But  by  themselves,  they  are  not 
enough.  No  one  onnpany  or  group  of 
compante  has  the  incentive  or  the 
means  to  fund  the  needed  level  of 
long-tom  baste  engineering  research, 
particularly  in  this  new  era  of  govem- 
ment-to-govetnment  economic  compe- 

tltiOD. 

And  what  has  been  the  response  of 
the  UjS.  Oovemment  to  this  rapidly 
deteriorattaig  situation?  That  response 
has  been  virtually  nothing.  Federal  ci- 
vilian science  agencies  spend  $15  bil- 
Uon  a  year  on  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  National  Science  Founda- 
tlon  alone  will  spend  $1.6  billion  this 
year.  Yet  the  total  amotmt  that  all  ci- 
vilian agencies  spend  on  fundamental 
research  in  manufacturing  totals  less 
than  $50  miIU<m  per  year,  research  to 
eliminate  technical  barriers  in  product 
<«<w«f«»rffi*n«*«i«n  is  at  a  similar  level. 
The  levels  would  be  even  lower  if  not 
for  a  few  far-sighted  officials. 

Indeed,  at  a  time  when  we  should 
move  forward  with  Federal  support 
for  research  in  manufacturing  and 
commercialization,  this  administration 
has  taken  giant  stQ?s  backard.  It  has 
ccmsistently  blocked  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection. In  1981,  it  rescinded  Com- 
merce DQMUtment  funds  that  the 
Carter  administration  had  requested 
to  siqiport  university-based  research 
centers  in  industrially-relevant  tech- 
nology. In  1984.  the  President  poclwt- 
vetoed  a  modest  but  valuable  bill  call- 
ing for  the  Commerce  Department  to 
support  research  centers  in  manufac- 
turing. The  White  House  allowed  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  create 
several  much-needed  engineering  re- 
search centers,  but  today  we  have  only 
11  of  these  centers  instead  of  the  50 
that  one  of  the  President's  own  sci- 
ence advisors.  Dr.  George  Keyworth. 
said  were  urgently  needed. 

At  the  same  time,  technical  pro- 
grams at  our  most  important  Federal 
laboratory— the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards— have  been  starved,  hinder- 


ing Corporate  efforts  to  improve  qual- 
ity (»ntrol  and  process  technology. 
The  Bureau's  new  engineering  re- 
searth  in  economically-important 
emerging  technologies  remains  puny. 
The  total  fiscal  year  1987  appropria- 
tion for  the  Bureau  is  $122  million, 
scarcely  above  the  fiscal  year  1982 
level  of  $120.3  million.  Technology  has 
chai|ged  a  great  deal  during  those  5 
yeai$.  and  worldwide  competition  has 
skyrocketed.  To  its  credit,  the  adminis- 
tration has  requested  increased  fiscal 
year  1988  fimds  for  the  Bureau.  Tet 
net  program  increases  in  that  budget 
total  only  $2.9  million,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's 1,600-page  "competitiveness  ini- 
tiative" does  not  even  mention  the 
Bureau  or  research  to  aid  manufactur- 
ing. 

I  want  to  work  with  this  administra- 
tion !and  hope  that  cooperation  is  pos- 
sible^ but  I  cannot  agree  with  the  ad- 
minfetration's  current  priorities.  While 
itspends  only  peanuts  on  research  to 
help  our  struggling  manufacturers 
meet  the  Japanese  challenge,  the 
I^-efltdent  has  proposed  that  the  coun- 
try build  a  $4.5  billion  "atom-smash- 
er," the  so-called  superconducting 
sup*  collider.  This  project  will  have 
no  Practical  benefits.  I  support  pure 
Mdeotific  research,  but  this  adminis- 
tratfcn  has  its  priorities  skewed.  We 
need  some  balance  here.  With  these 
current  policies,  well  be  left  with  a 
grea^  American  atom-smasher  and 
with  the  Japanese  controlling  every 
mamif  acturing  industry  in  the  coun- 
try. 

km  IfATIONAL  NEEDS  AMD  THE  BIIX'S 
I  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  problems 
witli  manufacturing  and  the  commer- 
cialtetion  will  not  magically  solve 
themselves.  American  industry  should 
and]  will  do  more  to  address  these 
proDlems.  but  companies  alone  do  not 
havt  the  incentive  or  sometimes  the 
means  to  conduct  fimdamental  re- 
search or  develop  new  generic  technol- 
ogy. The  Federal  Government  can  and 
must  play  a  role  to  assist  American  in- 
dustfry.  And.  whenever  possible,  it 
shoild  work  not  only  with  the  compa- 
nies themselves  but  also  with  our  uni- 
versities, State  technology  programs, 
and[Federal  laboratories. 

le  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ad- 
five  specific,  critical  problems 
thall  stand  in  the  way  of  our  efforts  to 
imi^ve  manufacturing  technology 
and  I  speed  the  commercialization  of 
newt  scientific  discoveries. 

Research,  technical  services,  and  the 
need  for  a  National  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolQgy: 

T$day,  American  industry  lacks 
mahy  of  the  quality  control  tech- 
nlqves  and  much  of  the  generic  tech- 
nology it  needs  to  improve  manufac- 
turmg  and  commercialization.  For 
thai  reason,  this  country  needs  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Technology,  a  labo- 
ratory that  will  work  with  American 
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and  basid  generic  technology. 

I'm  noC talking  about  a  huge  new  bu- 
reaucracy or  Govenunent  subsidies. 
I'm  talking  about  well-targeted  generic 
research  and  technical  services— espe- 
cially quality  control  techniques— in 
critical  flelds  of  technology.  The  aim 
is  to  h^p  American  industry  as  a 
irform  better.  These  are  re- 
jects and  services  that  all 
need  but  which  no  one 
or  group  has  an  Incentive  to 
ey  help  industry  solve  the 
problems— technical  bar- 
riers—astociated  with  designing  and 
making  products. 

We  n^ed  a  National  Institute  of 
Technology  to  help  industry,  just  as 
we  need  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  tp  provide  the  research  and  in- 
f  ormatioh  needed  to  tara  biomedical 
discoveries  into  usable  medical  thera- 
pies,      i 

My  bill  would  create  that  Institute. 
It  would  start  with  a  proven  agency, 
the  current  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. That  Bureau  has  made  an  impor- 
tant start  In  providing  industry  with 
the  engineering  research  and  precise 
technical  information  it  needs.  Exam- 
ples include  small  but  valuable  pro- 
grams in  industrial  process  control  and 
quality  assurance,  automated  manu- 
facturing, methods  to  link  different 
types  of  computers  into  networks,  and 
reliability  and  production  techniques 
for  emeising  technologies. 

My  biU  would  upgrade  this  agency's 
responsibilities  and  name;  strengthen 
its  traditional  mission  to  provide  tech- 
nical services  to  industry,  including 
measurement  and  calibration  services 
to  imprcwe  quality  control  and  product 
reliabilitzr;  formally  give  it  a  second 
mission  to  work  with  industry  to  per- 
form neMed  "generic"  engineering  re- 
search in  manufacturing,  computer 
networlqng,  and  new  emerging  tech- 
nologies; authorize  and  encourage  the 
Institute  to  work  with  industry,  both 
directly  I  and  through  the  National 
Academ^  of  EIngineering  and  Sci- 
ences, to  identify  significant  national 
needs  and  opportunities  in  manufac- 
turing and  emerging  technologies;  and 
provide  well-targeted  funding  in- 
creases to  give  this  Federal  laboratory 
the  resources  it  needs. 

The  ijeed  for  technology  transfer 
centers.  |We  also  need  a  series  of  cen- 
ters—cofunded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, industry,  and  the  States— to 
transfer  Federal  research  in  manufac- 
turing to  the  companies  that  need  it. 
especial^  medium  and  small  firms. 
The  Bureau  of  Standards— what  I 
would  rename  as  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  'technology— is  in  a  imlque  po- 
sition to  manage  this  tjrpe  of  centers 
program. 

The  Bureau  currently  has  an  "Auto- 
mated Manufacturing  Research  Facili- 
ty" [AU  RFl.  a  "factory  of  the  future" 


in  which  government  and  industry  en- 
gineers are  p^fecting  computer-con- 
trolled flexible  manufacturing  systems 
that  could  revolutlcmize  the  American 
factory  and  restore  American  competi- 
tiveness in  manufacturing.  That  re- 
search is  already  producing  results.  In 
my  home  city  of  Charleston.  SC,  the 
Bureau  and  the  Navy  are  creating  a 
new  automated  facility  that  will 
enable  the  Navy  to  make  spare  parts 
rapidly  for  the  fleet.  Specifications  for 
all  types  of  parts  will  be  stored  in  a 
computer.  When  a  specific  ship  part 
breaks,  engineers  will  pull  the  neces- 
sary specifications  out  of  the  comput- 
er and  transmit  them  directly  to  auto- 
mated machines  that  can  produce  the 
needed  spare  quickly.  Costs  and  time 
delays  will  be  cut  dramatically. 

This  technology  could  greatly  bene- 
fit civilian  industry  as  welL  But  im- 
proved technology  is  useless  unless  it 
gets  to  the  people  who  need  it.  The 
companies  that  supply  robots  play  a 
large  role.  What  the  United  States 
lacks,  however,  is  a  way  to  show  the 
new  technology  to  businesss  execu- 
tives and  to  help  them  adapt  the  tech- 
nology to  their  particular  industries. 
We  need  to  transfer  this  Federal  re- 
search to  users. 

The  need  for  technology  transfer  is 
great.  Understanding  of  the  new  tech- 
nology is  weak  even  among  those  com- 
panies that  have  tried  it.  A  recent 
study  by  Professor  Jaikumar  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School  compared 
American  and  J^anese  use  of  new 
flexible  manufacturing  systems 
[FMS'sl.  He  compared  35  systems  in 
the  United  States  amd  60  in  Japan.  His 
conclusion: 

With  few  exceptions,  the  flexible  manu- 
facturing systems  installed  In  the  United 
States  show  an  astonishing  lack  of  flexibQ- 
ity.  In  many  cases,  they  perfonn  worse  than 
the  conventional  technology  they  re- 
place. *  *  *  Unless  U.S.  managers  under- 
stand the  implications  of  Japan's  mastery  of 
FMS  technology,  their  companies  will  fall 
further  behind. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
thousands  of  companies  which  have 
not  yet  begun  to  modernize  their 
plants.  According  to  Business  Week, 
100,000  small  "job  shops"— machine 
tool  shops— form  the  backbone  of 
American  manufacturing.  They  supply 
75  percent  of  all  the  machined  metid 
parts  used  in  products  made  by  their 
bigger  brethren.  They  employ  the 
bulk  of  all  blue-collar  workers. 

These  small  shops  are  interested  in 
automating,  but  often  lack  credible  ob- 
jective information  and  help.  The 
Automated  Manufacturing  Research 
Facility  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
valuable,  but  it  is  not  a  complete 
answer.  It  currently  serves  as  a  re- 
search laboratory  performing  state-of- 
the-art  work  with  major  corporations. 
But  if  we  could  make  its  technology 
and  insights  available  to  medium  and 
small    companies,    that    single    step 


would  significantly  boost  American  in- 
dustrial competitiveness. 

My  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  through  the  Natiotud  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  to  provide  sup- 
port for  the  establishment  of  regional 
"Cooperative  Centers  for  the  Transfer 
of  Research  In  Manufacturing."  These 
centers— cofunded  by  the  Commerce 
Department,  industry,  and  the 
States— would  build  and  operate  small 
model  flexible  manufacturing  systems, 
based  on  the  advanced  technology  de- 
veloped at  the  Institute.  State  agen- 
cies or  universities  interested  in  spon- 
soring centers  would  apply  through  a 
competitive  process.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  make  final  selections 
on  the  bases  of  proposal  merit,  proper 
cost-sharing,  and  geographical  diversi- 
ty. 

The  centers  would  serve  several 
functions:  demonstrating  the  new 
technology,  training  students  and  ex- 
ecutives in  its  operation,  and  when  ap- 
propriate conducting  additional  basic 
research  to  tailor  flexible  manufactur- 
ing technology  to  the  needs  of  particu- 
lar types  of  industries.  The  centers 
would  not  emphasize  any  one  compa- 
ny's products  or  actually  advise  com- 
panies what  to  buy.  Instead,  they 
would  offer  local  business  people  a 
chance  to  see,  understand,  and  test  the 
new  equipment. 

To  the  greatest  degree  possible,  this 
program  would  build  upon  what  State 
agencies  and  universities  already  are 
doing  to  help  companies  modernize. 
The  objective  is  to  work  with  existing 
State  and  university  groups  to  transfer 
Federal  research  findings  to  industry. 

Assisting  commercialization  efforts 
in  industry.  We  also  need  a  well-fo- 
cused program  to  help  American  com- 
panies—using their  ideas  and  the  tools 
provided  by  the  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy—to rapidly  commercialize  the  most 
economically  significant  new  scientific 
discoveries.  In  an  age  when  the  Japa- 
nese move  so  quicidy  to  exploit  new 
scientific  discoveries,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  sit  on  the  sidelines. 

I  am  not  proposing  an  "American 
Mm."  Our  economy  and  system  of 
government  differ  from  Japan's,  and 
no  one  wants  to  graft  centralized  plan- 
ning onto  our  system. 

Instead,  my  bill  uses  proven  models 
to  create  a  two-pari  commercialization 
assistance  program.  The  first  part  fo- 
cuses on  small  business.  The  Penta- 
gon's Strategic  Defense  Initiative  unit 
has  a  small  Innovative  Science  and 
Technology  Office  which  can  quickly 
give  awards  to  companies  with  promis- 
ing new  ideas.  We  should  have  some- 
thing similar  for  critical  areas  of  civil- 
ian technology— particularly  a  pro- 
gram that  can  assist  small,  low  capital 
companies.  My  bill  contains  such  a 
provision.  To  make  sure  that  it  oper- 
ates well,  I  have  followed  the  model 
used  by  the  highly  successful  Small 
Business  Iimovation  Research  [SBIR] 


program.  As  in  the  SBIR  Program,  my 
bill  would  provide  for  two  types  of 
Commerce  Department  awards:  small 
"phase  one"  awards  to  allow  firms  to 
explore  important  ideas,  followed  by 
larger  "phase  two"  awards  to  the 
phase  one  projects  which  show  the 
most  promise.  During  phase  two,  q>e- 
cial  consideration  would  be  given  to 
applicants  who  have  received  commit- 
ments for  non-Federal  matching 
funds. 

The  second  part  of  the  commercial- 
ization assistance  program  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  encour- 
age and  financially  assist  the  creation 
of  multicompany  joint  research  ven- 
tures. The  National  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1984  allows  American 
companies  to  form  such  joint  ventures. 
We  have  nearly  50  of  them,  most  with- 
out Federal  fimding.  Joint  ventures 
work  well,  but  often  are  slow  to  form. 
In  situations  where  a  new  technology 
is  of  high  economic  importance  and 
speed  is  necessary,  my  bill  would  allow 
the  Secretary  to  provide  "seed  money" 
to  help  form  a  joint  venture.  The  new 
discovery  of  "superconducting  materi- 
als" is  an  example.  The  bill  would 
limit  Federal  contribution  to  5  years 
and  one-third  of  the  venture's  cost. 

The  need  for  a  small  business  lease- 
back program.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  bulk  of  American  manufacturing 
is  performed  by  small  firms  facing 
stiff  foreign  competition.  One  problem 
these  firms  face  is  a  lack  of  technical 
information  about  new  automated 
equipment,  especially  flexible  manu- 
facturing systems.  The  manufacturing 
technology  transfer  centers  in  my  bill 
would  address  this  difficulty.  However, 
these  firms  often  face  a  second  prob- 
lem, as  well.  Because  they  are  small 
and  struggling,  many  of  them  cannot 
afford  the  high  up-front  cost  of 
buying  new  equipment,  even  though 
the  new  technology  wiU  improve  their 
productivity  and  profits.  They  also 
often  find  loans  difficult  to  obtain. 

Small  Japanese  manufacturers  face 
similar  problems,  and  the  Japanese 
have  developed  an  innovative  and 
highly  successful  response.  In  1980 
Japanese  companies  and  the  govern- 
ment created  the  Japan  Robot  Lease 
Co.  The  company  purchases  robots 
and  other  advanced  manufacturing 
machines  and  then  leases  them  to 
small  firms.  The  company  gets  its 
money  back  in  the  end,  and  the  small 
firms  avoid  high  up-front  capital  costs. 

My  bill  creates  a  similar  program.  A 
one-time  vpropriation  of  $50  million 
is  authorized  to  create  a  special  Feder- 
al fund.  The  Commerce  Department 
would  then  draw  upon  that  fund  to 
purchase  robots,  flexible  manufactur- 
ing systems,  and  other  equipment  and 
then  lease  that  equipment  to  qualified 
small  manuf actiurers.  I  would  prefer  a 
private  sector  leasing  program  of  this 
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methods,  standards,  and  related  basic  tech- 
nologies; 

"(4)  because  no  one  manufacturer  or 
group  of  manufacturers  is  able  to  provide 
these  essential  technical  services,  the  Feder- 
al  finv^mmmt  w\\nn\A  maintain  K  national 


codes,  specifications,  and  voluntary  consen- 
sus standards; 

"(7)  advise  government  and  industry  on 
scientific  and  technical  problems: 

"(8)  invent,  develop,  and  (when  appropri- 
ate) oromote  transfer  to  the  orivate  sector 


"(14)  undertake  such  other  fimctions  simi- 
lar to  those  specified  in  this  subsecti(m  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate.". 

Sec.  103.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
July  16.  1914  (IS  U.S.C.  280),  the  first  aec- 
t<nn  nf  thp  Art.  nf  M«rrh  4    11113  (IS  nSP 
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type,  but  in  the  absence  of  one  I  favor 
a  Federal  effort. 

Stroicthening  Commerce  Depart- 
ment management  and  analytic  capa- 
bilities. Finally,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mmt  needs  to  get  its  own  house  in 
order.  In  the  case  of  the  Commerce 
Department,  we  find  that  manage- 
ment and  analytic  capabilities  are 
weaker  than  what  we  need.  The  De- 
partment's technology  programs  in- 
clude not  only  the  National  Biireau  of 
Standards— to  become  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Technology— but  also  a  set 
of  offices  to  monitor  worldwide  trends 
in  technology  and  to  disseminate  tech- 
nical information.  The  latter  include 
the  Office  of  Productivity,  Technolo- 
gy, and  Innovation  [OPTI];  the  Na- 
tiooial  Technical  Information  Service 
[NTI81:  and  the  new  program  created 
by  the  Japanese  Technical  Literature 
Act  of  li>86. 

Currently,  these  programs  are  not 
well-linked,  nor  do  they  have  a  single 
high-level  manager  except  for  the  Sec- 
retary and  Deputy  Secretary  them- 
selves. 

My  bill  would  pull  them  together, 
aliHig  with  any  other  technology  office 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  desig- 
nate, into  a  new  "Productivity  and 
Technology  Administration"  run  by  a 
new  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Productivity  and  Technology.  Existing 
OFTI  and  NTIS  operations  would  be 
kept,  but  the  bill  clarifies  the  duties  of 
the  OFTI  group  to  ensure  that  the 
Congress  and  executive  branch  get 
timely  Information  and  advice  regard- 
ing worldwide  technology  trends  and 
U.8.  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  tech- 
nology. The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
through  the  new  Under  Secretary 
would  administer  commercialization 
assistance  programs  and  the  small 
business  leaseback  iMrogram. 

FBOGRAM  nCRXASCS 

My  biU  would  authorize  $180  million 
in  new  fiscal  year  1988  money  to  help 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Ninety  million  in  new  money  would 
go  to  the  National  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, the  manufacturing  centers, 
and  the  new  Productivity  and  Tech- 
nology Administratimi:  $44  million  of 
that  would  be  authorized  for  increases 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy. The  new  funds  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fiscal  year  1987  NBS  level 
of  $122  million.  The  increases  would 
go  to  areas  critical  to  UJS.  competitive- 
ness, including  quality  control,  manu- 
facturing, biotechnology,  fiber  optics, 
and  semiconductor  technology  (includ- 
ing the  use  of  new  superconducting 
materials): 

Process  and  quality  control  methods 
($6.5  million,  bringing  total  work  in 
this  area  to  $9.0  million). 

Reliability  techniques  for  fiber 
optics  and  related  lightwave  technolo- 
gy ($2.5  million,  bringing  the  total  to 
$3  J  million). 


Biobrocess  engineering  ($2.5  mll- 
Uon)T 

Advanced  composite  materials  ($3.5 
milll(  n). 

Qu  ility  control  techniques  for  new 
semii  (mductor  materials  and  process- 
ing technologies,  including  necessary 
equigment  ($6.0  million). 

Wok'k  to  adapt  the  Automated  Re- 
search Manufacturing  Facility  for 
small  business  and  other  industrial 
sectors,  including  non-durable  goods 
and  qonstruction  ($2.0  million). 

technical  data  into  comput- 
)le  form  ($1.5  miUlon). 
jwave     communications     work 
ion). 

leal  data  for  advanced  comput- 
>rmation  systems  ($1.5  million). 
>ration  of  cuts  in  pilot  research 
projects  and  new  personnel  ($3.3  mll- 
lion)^ 

Adjustments  to  base  and  remedial 
builong  improvements,  both  already 
requited  by  the  administration  ($13.7 
million). 

Thf  bill  does  not  authorize  NBS/ 
NTT  >  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
beyoiid  1988.  but  Congress  should  con- 
sider doubling  the  Agency's  budget 
over  {the  next  5  years.  Just  as  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  doubling 
the  budget  of  the  National  Science 
Fouildation  [NSFl.  Giving  American 
industry  the  tools  to  commercialize 
and  i^ianuf acture  new  scientific  discov- 
eries; is  as  important  as  funding  the 
scienfx  itself. 

Thfe  manufacturing  centers  program 
would  cost  $40  million  in  fiscal  year 
1988.^  Each  center  would  cost  about  $7 
mUllbn  the  first  year— $4  million  for 
one-flme  equipment  costs  and  $3  mil- 
lion for  annual  operating  costs.  Under 
the  t^rms  of  my  bill,  the  Federal  share 
would  be  no  more  than  50  percent, 
the  first  year,  the  $40  million 
of  F^eral  money  would  support  the 
creation  of  about  10  centers  around 
luntry,  as  well  as  cover  central 

itive  costs  at  the  Institute, 
bill  authorizes  an  additional  $6 
»n  for  Commerce  Department 
tology  management  and  analysis 
programs,  over  and  above  the  fiscal 
year  1 1987  level  of  only  $2  million.  The 
fund^  would  be  distributed  as  follows: 
$1  million  for  Office  of  Under  Secre- 
tary, $4  million  for  OPTI,  and  $3  mil- 
lion for  implementation  of  the  Japa- 
nese Technical  Literature  Act.  The 
Japanese  and  others  spend  millions  to 
monjtor  our  technology  and  provide 
theii  companies  with  detailed  informa- 
tion on  worldwide  technology  trends. 
We  Ho  longer  can  afford  not  to  moni- 
tor ttieirs. 

Ofl  the  remaining  $90  million  in  new 
fiscal  year  1988  money,  $40  million 
would  go  for  the  new  commercializa- 
tion assistance  program  (which  in- 
clude awards  for  both  small  business 
and  loint  venttu«s)  and  $50  million  for 
a  one-time  appropriation  to  capitalize 
the  leaseback  program. 
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COMCLUSIOIf:  OOVnunfKMT-IHDUSTST-STATX  CO- 
OPKHATIOR  TO  CRKATC  A  REW  KIA  TH  AimU- 
CAR  MAirDVACTURIHO 

Mr.  Prekident,  we  are  at  an  historic 
Junctiu-e  In  the  history  of  our  Nation 
and  our  economy. 

We  have  become  part  of  an  interna- 
tional economy,  and  a  highly  competi- 
tive one.)  Our  manufacturtog  indus- 
stiff  foreign  competitioiL 
cans,  both  in  government 
lustry,  have  neglected  basic 
and  the  development 
to  commercialize  and 
ew  kinds  of  products.  We  do 
so  at  out  peril.  The  Japanese  have 
worked  hkrd,  developed  superb  manu- 
facturing! technology,  and  applied  it 
brilllantl!|. 

Additional  basic  research  to  help 
manufacturing  and  commercialization 
is  not  a  pfmacea.  But  unless  we  ensure 
that  American  industry  gets  the  ad- 
vanced tools  it  needs,  we  will  continue 
to  lose  one  industry  after  another  to 
our  foreign  competitors.  That  would 
be  a  sad  I  fate  for  a  country  with  the 
greatest  Iscientific  and  technological 
resources!  in  history. 

For  all  Jof  these  reasons,  I  am  today 
introducifig  the  Technology  Competi- 
tiveness (ict  of  1987.  I  urge  my  col- 
leages  to  study  it,  and  I  invite  them  to 
cosponsor  it.  I  hope  that  others  will 
consider  it  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  fact  sheet  on  the  bill  and 
the  text  9l  the  bill  itself  appear  in  the 
Rbcoro  fallowing  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  907 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iti  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Technology  Com- 
peUtiveneas  Act  of  1987". 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP 
I      TECHNOLCX5Y 

Sec.  lOlJ  Section  I  of  the  Act  of  Btarch  3, 
1901  (15  U.S.C.  371)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:     I 

rrmsmcs  ahs  pxniPosEs 

"Sbc.  1.1(a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares thai— 

"(1)  United  States  economic  growth  and 
Industrial  competitiveness  require  continual 
improvements  in  manufacturing  technology, 
quality  control,  and  techniques  for  ensuring 
product  reliability  and  cost-effectiveness; 

"(2)  imtrovements  In  manufacturing  and 
product  t^hnology  depend  on  fundamental 
scientific  and  engineering  research,  in  coop- 
eration with  industry,  to  develop  (A)  the 
precise  and  accurate  measurement  methods 
and  measurement  standards  needed  to  im- 
prove quMlty  and  reliability,  and  (B)  new 
technological  processes  by  which  such  im- 
proved methods  may  be  used  in  practice  to 
improve  E^lnuf  acturlng  and  to  assist  indus- 
try to  tracer  important  laboratory  discov- 
eries into  tommercial  products: 

"(3)  iaterstate  commerce,  scientific 
progress,  public  safety,  and  product  compat- 
ibility an^  standardization  also  depend  on 
the  development  of  precise  measurement 


methods,  standards,  and  related  basic  tech- 
nologies; 

"(4)  because  no  one  manufacturer  or 
group  of  manufacturers  Is  able  to  provide 
these  essential  technical  services,  the  Feder- 
al Government  should  maintain  a  national 
science  and  technology  laboratory  which  is 
able  to  provide  methods,  measurement 
standards,  and  associated  technologies  and 
which  is  able  to  work  with  United  States 
companies  to  use  new  techniques  to  Improve 
products  and  manufacturing  processes;  and 

"(S)  the  Federal  Government's  measure- 
ment and  technology  laboratory  also  can 
and  should  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  to  assist 
trade  associations.  SUte  technology  pro- 
grams, labor  organizations,  and  universities 
to  disseminate  Information  on  new  basic 
technologies.  Including  automated  manufac- 
turing processes,  to  interested  large  and 
small  industrial  companies  which  face 
strong  competition  from  foreign  sources. 

"(b)  It  is  the  pmpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  of  Technology  to 
serve  as  a  national  laboratory  which  will 
provide  the  measurement  and  technolog^ical 
services  essential  for  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing progress,  interstate  commerce,  improved 
product  reliability  and  manufacturing  proc- 
esses, and  guaranteeing  that  products  pro- 
tect public  safety.". 

Sk.  102.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1901  (15  U.S.C.  272)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"istablibhiiiiit,  ruHCTiows,  Ain>  AcrrviTiKS 
"Sk.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  science  and 
technology  laboratory  to  be  luiown  as  the 
National  Institute  of  Teclinology  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Institute'.) 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  is  au- 
thorized to— 

"(1)  develop,  maintain,  and  retain  custody 
of  the  national  standards  of  measurement, 
and  provide  the  means  and  methods  for 
making  measurements  consistent  with  those 
standards,  including  comparing  standards 
used  in  scientific  investigations,  engineer- 
ing, industry,  commerce,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions with  the  standards  adopted  or  rec- 
ognized by  the  Federal  Government; 

"(2)  contribute  to  United  States  Industrial 
capacity  by  conducting  research  and  cooper- 
ating with  industry  to  develop  the  measure- 
ments, measurement  methods,  and  basic 
technology  needed  to  improve  quality  con- 
trol, to  modernize  manufacturing  processes, 
to  ensure  product  reliability,  manufactura- 
bility,  functionality,  and  cost-effectiveness, 
and  to  facilitate  the  more  rapid  commercial- 
ization of  products  based  on  new  scientific 
discoveries  in  fields  such  as  automation,  ad- 
vanced materials,  biotechnology,  and  optical 
technologies: 

"(3)  determine,  compile,  and  evaluate 
physical  constants  and  the  properties  and 
performance  of  conventional  and  advanced 
materials  when  they  are  important  to  sci- 
ence, engineering,  education,  commerce,  and 
industry  and  are  not  available  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  elsewhere; 

"(4)  develop  a  fundamental  basis  and 
methods  for  testing  materials,  mechanisms, 
structures,  equipment,  and  systems,  includ- 
ing those  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government: 

"(5)  assure  the  compatibility  of  United 
States  national  standards  with  those  of 
other  nations; 

"(6)  cooperate  with  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
dustry, and  private  organizations  in  estab- 
lishing standard  practices,  incorporated  in 


codes,  specifications,  and  voluntary  consen- 
sus standards; 

"(7)  advise  government  and  industry  on 
scientific  and  technical  problems: 

"(8)  Invent,  develop,  and  (when  appropri- 
ate) promote  transfer  to  the  private  sector 
of  devices  to  serve  special  national  needs; 
and 

"(9)  assist  interested  trade  associations. 
State  technology  agencies,  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  universities  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  new  basic  product  and  process 
technologies,  particularly  automated  manu- 
facturing technologies,  to  interested 
medium-sized  and  small  companies  through- 
out the  United  States. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may— 

"(1)  construct  physical  standards; 

"(2)  test,  calibrate,  and  certify  standards 
and  standard  measuring  apparatus: 

"(3)  study  and  Improve  instruments,  meas- 
urement methods,  and  Industrial  quality 
control  and  quality  assurance  techniques; 

"(4)  cooperate  with  the  States  in  securing 
uniformity  in  weights  and  measures  laws 
and  methods  of  inspection; 

"(5)  prepare,  certify,  and  seU  standard  ref- 
erence materials  for  use  in  ensuring  the  ac- 
curacy of  chemical  analyses  and  measure- 
ments of  physical  and  other  properties  of 
materials; 

"(6)  accept  research  associates  and  donat- 
ed equipment  from  industry  and  also  engage 
with  industry  in  research  to  develop  new 
basic  and  generic  technologies  for  tradition- 
al and  new  products  and  for  improved  pro- 
duction and  manufacturing; 

"(7)  study  and  develop  fundamental  scien- 
tific imderstanding  and  Improved  measure- 
ment methods  for  chemical  substances  and 
compounds,  traditional  and  advanced  mate- 
rials, ioni^ng  and  nonionizing  radiation, 
radio  waves  and  signals,  and  electromagnet- 
ic signals; 

"(8)  develop  and  test  standard  interfaces, 
communication  protocols,  and  data  struc- 
tures for  computer,  automation,  and  tele- 
communications systems; 

"(9)  perform  research  to  develop  stand- 
ards and  test  methods  to  advance  the  effec- 
tive use  of  computers  and  related  systems 
and  to  protect  the  information  stored,  proc- 
essed, and  transmitted  by  such  systems; 

"(10)  determine  properties  of  building  ma- 
terials and  structiu^l  elements,  and  encour- 
age their  standardization  and  most  effective 
use.  Including  investigation  of  fire-resisting 
properties  of  building  materials  and  condi- 
tions under  which  they  may  be  most  effi- 
ciently used,  and  the  standardization  of 
types  of  appliances  for  fire  prevention; 

"(11)  undertake  such  research  in  engineer- 
ing, mathematics,  computer  science,  materi- 
als science,  and  the  physical  sciences  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  and  support  the 
functions  specified  in  this  section; 

"(12)  compile,  evaluate,  publish  and  other- 
wise disseminate  general  scientific  and  tech- 
nical data  resulting  from  the  performance 
of  the  functions  specified  in  this  section  or 
from  other  sources  when  such  data  are  im- 
portant to  science,  engineering,  or  Industry, 
or  to  the  general  public,  and  are  not  avail- 
able elsewhere; 

"(13)  demonstrate  the  results  of  the 
Institute's  activities  by  exhibits  or  otherwise 
as  may  be  deemed  most  effective,  and  in- 
cluding the  use  of  scientific  or  technical  per- 
sonnel of  the  Institute  for  part-time  or 
intermittent  teaching  and  training  activities 
at  educational  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing as  part  of  and  incidental  to  their  official 
duties;  and 


"(14)  undertake  such  other  functions  simi- 
lar to  those  specified  in  this  subsection  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate.". 

Sec.  103.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
July  16.  1914  (15  U.S.C.  280),  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913  (IS  VAC. 
281).  and  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  May 
14, 1930  (15  U.S.C.  282)  are  repealed. 

Sec.  104.  The  Act  of  March  3.  1901  (15 
U.S.C.  271  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  f  oUowinr. 

"STVSIES  BT  THE  RATIOMAI.  ACADEMIES  OP 
EMGIXEEUlfG  AMD  SdERCES 

"'Sec.  19.  The  Director  shall,  to  the  extent 
appropriations  are  available,  periodically 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering and  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  advice  and  studies  to  assist  the  In- 
stitute to  serve  United  States  industry  and 
science.  The  advice  and  studies  may  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  significant  national  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities in  manufacturing  and  emerging 
technologies;  and 

"(2)  potential  activities  of  the  Institute,  in 
cooperation  with  industry  and  the  States,  to 
assist  in  the  transfer  and  dissemination  of 
new  technologies  for  manufacturing  and 
quality  assurance.". 

Sec.  105.  The  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (15 
U.S.C.  271  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking 
"National  Bureau  of  Standards",  "Bureau" 
and  "bureau"  wherever  they  appear  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Institute". 

TITLE      n— C(X)PERATIVE      CJ^'l'liiKS 

FOR  THE  TRANSFE31  OF  RBSEAIU^ 

IN  J4ANUFACTURING 

Sec.  201.  The  Act  of  March  3.  1901  (IS 
U.S.C.  271  et  seq.),  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Director,  shall  provide  assistance  for  the 
creation  and  support  of  regional  Coopersr 
tlve  Centers  for  the  Transfer  of  Research  in 
Manufacturing.  Such  Centers  shall  be  affili- 
ated with  any  university,  or  other  nonprofit 
institution,  or  group  thereof,  that  applies 
for  and  Is  awarded  a  grant  or  enters  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  under  this  section. 
Individual  awards  shall  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  merit  review,  peer  review,  or  similar 
mechanism.  The  objective  of  the  Centers  is 
to  enhance  productivity  and  technological 
performaiKX  in  United  States  manufactur- 
ing throu^— 

"(1)  the  transfer  of  new  basic  manufactur- 
ing technology  and  techniques  developed  at 
the  Institute  to  Onters  and,  through  them, 
to  manufacturing  companies  throughout 
the  United  SUtes; 

"(2)  the  participation  of  individuals  from 
industry,  universities.  State  governments, 
and,  when  appropriate,  the  Institute  in  co- 
operative research  and  technology  transfer 
and  research  activities; 

"(3)  the  training,  education  and  participa- 
tion of  individuals  in  the  use  of  new  manu- 
facturing and  production  technologies; 

"(4)  the  further  development  of  a  goiertc 
research  base  in  manufacturing  technology, 
with  special  attention  to  economically  sig- 
nificant activities  in  which  individual  com- 
panies have  little  incentive  to  perfcxm 
themselves,  to  state-of-the-art  manufactur- 
ing issues,  and  to  efforts  to  make  new  manu- 
facturing technology  and  prpcesaes  usable 
by  small-  and  medium-sized  companies  In 
the  United  States; 

"(5)  the  dissemination  of  adentific.  engi- 
neering, and  technical  information  about 
manufacturing  to  other  reaearchers  and  to 
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taMtuatrtel    flnu,    tndudtnt    nuai-    and 
iiiwlliiiit  rtttl  mirtv**'*"'^*'f  WHnrt"***' 

~<6)  tlM  utniMMwi.  when  approprtate.  of 
tlM  ezpettlae  and  capaUllty  that  «data  in 
VMaral  labwatortea  other  than  the  Insti- 
tute; and 

"(7)  the  developnient  of  continuing  finan- 
cial HipiMWt  fniin  other  mlaaion  acenciea, 
tram  State  and  kwal  lovemmenta.  and  from 
Induatry  and  unlreiaitlM  throuth.  among 
other  meana.  f eea.  lloenaea.  and  royalties. 

"<b)  The  actiTttlea  of  ttie  Centers  shall  in- 
clude— 

"<!)  the  eatabUshment  of  experimental 
utoinatod  manufacturing  aystems,  baaed  on 
reaearah  by  the  Institute,  for  the  purpoae  of 
dewMWtratlona.  technology  transfer,  and 
reaeareh; 

"<2)  the  transfer  and  dissemination  of  re- 
search fliMUngs  and  Cmter  expertise  to  a 
vide  range  of  wnnpantwi  and  enterprises,  in- 
dudtog,  whenever  possible,  small-  and 
medtum-siwd  manufacturers:  and 

"(S)  basic  reaeareh  supportive  of  techno- 
logioal  and  industrial  innovation  in  manu- 
facturing proceawiw,  IncltMilng  the  adapta- 
tion of  robotics,  computer-integrated  manu- 
facturing, and  systems  integration  to  meet 
the  generic  needs  of  specific  types  of  manu- 
facturing industriea. 

"(cXl)  The  Secretary  may  provide  finan- 
cial support  to  any  Center  created  under 
subsection  <a)  of  this  section  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  ten  years.  The  Secretary  may 
not  provide  to  a  Center  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  capital  and  annual  tverating 
and  maintenance  funds  required  to  create 
and  "»«*"***"  such  Cento-. 

"(3)  A  paaaa  may  sulnnit  to  the  Secretary 
an  application  for  financial  support  under 
this  sutaaection.  In  order  to  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  section,  an  aivllcant  shall 
provide  information  omsidered  adequate  by 
the  Secretary  that  private,  university.  State, 
or  other  non-Federal  sources  have  furnished 
adequate  assurances  of  contributions  of 
funds  equal  to  or  greater  than  50  percent  of 
the  proposed  Center's  capital  and  annual 
operating  and  maintenance  costs.  Each  ap- 
plicant Shan  also  submit,  as  part  of  such  ap- 
plicant's proposal,  a  plan  for  the  allocation 
of  the  legal  rights  associated  with  any  in- 
venUcm  which  may  result  from  the  proposed 
Center's  research  and  technology  transfer 
activttlea. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  subject  each  such 
appUcatkm  to  merit  review,  peer  review,  or 
other  similar  process.  In  malring  a  decision 
whether  to  approve  such  application  and 
provide  financial  suKtort  under  this  subsec- 
tioo.  the  Secretary  shaD  consider  (A)  the 
merits  of  the  application,  particularly  those 
portions  of  the  application  regarding  tech- 
nology transfer,  training  and  education,  and 
research  to  adapt  manufacturing  technol- 
ogies to  the  needs  of  particular  industrial 
sectors,  and  (B)  geographical  diversity. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  chapter  18  of  title 
35.  United  States  Code,  shall  (to  the  extent 
not  ineonaistent  with  this  section)  apply  to 
the  promotion  of  technology  from  research 
by  Centos  under  this  section. 

"(d)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
secticm  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  and  not  to  exceed 
$40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990.". 

TTTU!  ra— PRODUCTIVITY  AND 
TECHNOUX3T  ADMnflffTRAllON 

Sac  301.  (a)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Techiudogy  Innovation  Act  of  1980 
(15  U.S.C.  3704(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
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"(a  i  In  OBmuL.— There  is  established  in 
the  I  tepartment  of  Commerce  a  Productivi- 
ty ai  id  Technology  Administration,  which 
shaUToperate  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
tiaaai  findings,  and  purposes  of  Uiis  Act. 
The  Administration  shall  Include— 

"(1)  the  National  Institute  of  Technology, 
whose  Director  shall  report  directly  to  the 
Und*  Secretary; 

"(2)  a  policy  analysis  and  information 
off ic#,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Office 
of  F|t>ductivity,  Technology,  and  Innova- 
tion: 

"(3)  the  National  Technical  Information 
Service;  and 

"(4)  such  other  agencies,  programs,  and 
activities  of  the  Department  of  0>mmerce 
Secretary  determines  should  be  in- 
dud^  within  the  Administration.". 

(b)|Section  5(b)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (IS 
UwS^  3704(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:] 

"(tai  UNOKK  SaCBZTAST  AMD  ASSISTAMT  SK- 

uiAgT.— The  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate— 

"(1)  an  Under  Secretary  for  Productivity 
and  Technology,  who  shtjl  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  provided  for  level  III  of  the  Ex- 
ecutttre  Schedule  in  section  5314  of  title  5, 
Unit(|d  States  Code;  and 

"(2)  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Productivi- 
ty, liechnology,  and  Innovation,  who  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  sec- 
Uon  $315  of  tiUe  5.  United  States  Code.". 

(c)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15 
XJJ8.C.  3704(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:! 

"(c)  Dtrms.— The  Secretary,  through  the 
Undc  Secretary  and  on  a  continuing  basis, 
shallr- 

"(1)  supervise  and  manage  the  Adminis- 
tration and  its  agencies,  proen'anis,  and  ac- 
tivities; and 

"(2)  consistent  with  the  provisions,  find- 
ings, and  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  Act  of 
Mar^i  3,  1901  (15  U.S.C.  271  et  seq.).  cooper- 
ate #ith  United  States  industry  to  formu- 
late and  carry  out  policies  and  activities  to 
assist  industry  to  improve  its  productivity, 
technology,  and  ability  to  compete  success- 
fully in  world  markets.". 

(d)  Section  5  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15 
U.S.C.  3704)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  aB  subsections  (e)  and  (f),  respectively: 
and  ' 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (c),  as  amended  by  this  Act,  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(<|)  FuKTHXR  I>UTixs.— The  Secretary, 
through  the  Under  Secretary  and  Assistant 
Secretary  and  on  a  continuing  basis,  shall 
conciict  policy  analyses  and  propose  public 
and  private  actions  to  Improve  United 
States  indtistrial  productivity,  technology, 
and  Innovation.  As  part  of  such  responsibil- 
ities, the  Secretary,  through  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  shall— 

"(I)  determine  the  relationship  between 
techfiological  developments  in  and  interna- 
tional technology  transfers  and  the  produc- 
tlvitv,  employment,  and  performance  of 
Unl^d  States  and  foreign  Industries; 

"(2)  monitor  and  analyze  the  efforts  of 
other  nations  to  target  Industries  and  mar- 
kets within  the  United  SUtes; 

"(3)  identify  technological  needs,  prob- 
lem^ and  opportunities  within  and  across 
industrial  sectors  which,  if  addressed,  could 
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make  a  signficant  contribution  to  the  econo- 
my of  the  United  States;  and 

"(4)  propose  and  publicize  public  and  pri- 
vate actioiis  which  may  improve  industrial 
productiv^y  and  technologies  in  the  United 
States,  including  polides  which  make  the 
results  of  rederally-funded  research  and  de- 
velopment more  useful  to  United  States  in- 
dustry;     1 

"(5)  propose  and  support  studies  and 
policy  experiments,  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  measures 
with  the  potential  of  advancing  United 
States  tec|mological  innovaticm; 

"(6)  provide  that  cooperative  efforts  to 
stimulate  |ndtistrial  innovation  be  undertak- 
en between  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
other  offlclalB  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce re^Mnaible  for  such  areas  as  trade 
and  econotnlc  assistance; 

"(7)  encourage  and  assist  the  creation  of 
centers  aqd  other  Joint  initiatives  by  State 
or  local  jgovemments,  regional  organiza- 
tions, private  businesses,  institutions  of 
higher  e<kication,  nonprofit  organizations, 
or  Federal  laboratories  to  encourage  tech- 
nology ti^uisfer,  to  stimulate  innovation, 
and  to  promote  an  appropriate  climate  for 
investmeiit  in  technology-related  industries; 

"(8)  propose  and  encourage  cooperative 
research  involving  appropriate  Federal  enti- 
ties. State  or  local  governments,  regional  or- 
gai^zatlons,  colleges  or  universities,  non- 
profit orguiizatlons,  or  private  industry  to 
promote  the  common  use  of  resources,  to 
improve  training  programs  and  ciuricula,  to 
stimulate  interest  in  high  technology  ca- 
reers, and  to  encourage  the  effective  dis- 
semination of  technology  skills  within  the 
wrider  community; 

"(9)  consider  government  measures  with 
the  potential  of  advancing  United  States 
technological  innovation  and  exploiting  in- 
novations of  foreign  origin;  and 

"(10)  publish  the  results  of  studies  and 
policy  exi  eriments.". 

TITLE   rV— ASSISTANCE   OF   COMMER- 
CHALIZATION  AND  MANUFACTTURING 
Sec.  401.  The  Stevenson-Wydler  Technolo- 
gy Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  3701  et 
seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  6  through  18 
as  sectionk  7  through  19,  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  5  the  follow- 
ing: 

"PROGBAMB  TO  ASSIST  COMMXRCIALIZATIOH  AMD 
T  MAKUrACTnUHG 

"SKC.  oAa)  COMHBtCIALIZATIOR  AWARDS  TO 

Small  SusmssES.— (1)  The  Secretary, 
through  the  Under  Secretary,  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  for  the  purpose  of  making 
awards  to  United  States  businesses  with  less 
than  500  employees  in  order  to  assist  such 
businessea  to  commerclaltee  new  scientific 
discoveriee  of  great  potential  economic  and 
competitive  value.  The  awards  program 
shall  hav4— 

"(A)  a  first  phase  for  determining,  to  the 
extent  poteible,  the  sdentlfic  and  technical 
merit  an^  feasibility  of  proposals  submitted 
pursuant  to  program  solicitations;  and 

"(B)  a  isecond  phase  to  develop  further 
proposals^  which  have  shown  particular 
technical  merit  and  feasibility  during  such 
first  pha^. 

Where  two  or  more  proposals  specified  in 
subpvagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  are 
evaluated  as  being  of  approximately  equal 
technical  merit  and  feasibility,  speciiU  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  those  itf>plicants 
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who  show  evidence  of  funding  commitments 
from  non-Federal  sources  of  capital. 

"(2)  An  award  made  imder  the  first  phase 
specified  in  paragraph  (IKA)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $100,000.  An  award 
made  under  the  second  phase  specified  in 
paragraph  (IXB)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  $1,000,000. 

"(b)  COIUXRCIALISATIOR  AWARDS  TO  JOUTT 

Rbbarcr  VBrruKBB.— (1)  The  Secretary, 
through  the  Under  Secretary,  shall  encour- 
age United  States  companies  to  form  Joint 
research  aiul  development  ventures  for  the 
purpose  of  rapidly  creating  the  generic  tech- 
nology necessary  to  commercialize  new  sd- 
entlfic discoveries  of  great  economic  and 
competitive  potential  value.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  financial  awards  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
such  Joint  ventives. 

"(2)  No  award  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  made  for  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  the  Joint 
venture  over  its  lifetime  or  its  first  five 
years,  whichever  occurs  first.  No  award 
shall  be  made  for  more  than  five  years. 

"(3)  In  determining  whether  to  make  an 
award  to  a  particular  Joint  research  and  de- 
velopmmt  venture,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider whether  the  corporate  members  of  the 
Joint  venture  have  made  provisions  for  the 
partldpatlon  of  small  United  States  busi- 
nesses in  such  Joint  venture. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may,  as  appropriate, 
authorize  the  partldpatlon  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Technology  in  any  Joint  re- 
search and  development  venture  created 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
■Joint  research  and  development  venture' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 2(6)  of  the  National  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1984  (15  U.S.C.  4301(6)). 

"(c)  Small  Busihxss  Txchmology  Lkask- 
BACK  Program.— (1)  There  is  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Small 
Business  Technology  Leaseback  Fund  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Fund'). 

"(2)  Effective  October  1.  1987,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $50,000,000  for 
the  purpoae  of  providing  capital  to  the 
Fund. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Under 
Secretary,  is  authorized  and  directed  to— 

"(A)  use  capital  from  the  Fund,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  purchase  advanced  automated  manufac- 
turing equipment  made  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  flexible  manufacturing 
systems,  suitable  for  use  by  small  manufac- 
turing firms  in  the  United  States; 

"(B)  aolldt  proposals  from  United  States 
manufacturing  firms  with  less  than  250  em- 
ployees which  wish  to  lease  such  manufac- 
turing equipment;  and 

"(C)  lease  such  equipment  to  those  appli- 
cants who  demonstrate  an  ability  to  use 
such  equipment  to  improve  manufacturing 
productivity  and  quality  and  who  demon- 
strate a  willingness  to  share  the  expertise 
they  develop  through  the  use  of  such  equip- 
ment with  other  small  manufacturing  firms 
and  with  the  (Cooperative  Centers  for  the 
Transfer  of  Research  in  Manufacturing  cre- 
ated under  section  20  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1901. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  indudlng  provisions  regarding 
lease  periods  and  financial  and  legal  aspects 
of  such  leases.". 


TITLE  V— AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sxc.  501.  The  Act  of  March  3.  1901  (16 
U.8.C.  271  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
if  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
i4>propriated  for  fiscal  year  1988  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  carry  out  activities 
performed  by  the  Institute  (other  than  ac- 
tivities performed  under  section  20  of  this 
Act)  the  stuns  set  forth  in  the  following  line 
items: 

"(1)  Measurement  Research  and  Technol- 
ogy: $48,202,000. 

"(2)  Engineering  Measivements  and  Man- 
ufacturing: $50,615,000. 

"(3)  Materials  Science  and  Engineering: 
$26,846,000. 

"(4)  Computer  Sdence  and  Technology: 
$9,727,000. 

"(5)  Research  Support  Activities: 
$21,110,000. 

"(6)  Research  Facilities:  $9,500,000. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  Act— 

"(1)  of  the  amount  authorized  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
$9,000,000  is  authorized  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  research  in  process  and  quality  con- 
trol and  $1,500,000  Is  authorized  only  for 
the  purpose  of  computerized  data  bases; 

"(2)  of  the  amount  authorized  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
$5,000,000  is  authorized  only  for  research  in 
automated  manufacturing,  $2,000,000  is  au- 
thorized only  to  adapt  Institute  automated 
manufacturing  technology  to  meet  the 
needs  of  small  business  and  various  industri- 
al sectors,  $3,700,(KM  is  authorized  only  for 
the  Center  for  Building  Technology, 
$5,800,000  is  authorized  only  for  the  Center 
for  Fire  Research.  $3,500,000  is  authorized 
only  for  research  to  improve  lightwave  com- 
munication systems  and  related  technol- 
ogies, $3,000,000  is  authorized  only  for  the 
purpose  of  research  to  improve  bioprocess 
engineering,  $1,000,000  is  authorized  only 
for  new  microwave  measurements,  and 
$3,000,000  is  authorized  only  for  new  re- 
search on  semiconductor  materials,  devices, 
and  manufacturing  processes; 

"(3)  of  the  amount  authorized  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
$3,500,000  is  authorized  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  research  to  improve  high-perform- 
ance composites; 

"(4)  of  the  amount  authorized  under  para- 
grt4>h  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
$1,500,000  is  authorized  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  research  in  advanced  information 
systems; 

"(5)  of  the  amount  authorized  under  para- 
graph (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
$9,213,000  is  authorized  only  for  technical 
competence  fund  projects  in  new  areas  of 
high  technical  importance,  and  $2,610,000  is 
authorized  only  for  the  Postdoctoral  Re- 
search Associates  Program  and  related  new 
personnel;  and 

"(6)  of  the  amount  authorized  imder  para- 
graph (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
$6,500,000  is  authorized  only  for  the  cold 
neutnm  research  facility,  and  $3,000,000  is 
authorized  only  for  semiconductor  research 
facilities. 

"(c)  Appropriations  made  imder  the  au- 
thority provided  in  this  section  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation,  for  expenditure,  or 
for  obligations  and  expenditure  for  periods 
specified  in  the  Acts  making  such  appropria- 
tions.". 

Sxc.  502.  SecUon  18  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler Technology  Innovation  Act 


of  1980.  as  so  redesignated  by  section  401  of 
this  Act,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aXl)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpoae*  of 
carrying  out  sections  5,  11(g),  and  16  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septembo  30. 1988. 

"(2)  Of  the  amoimt  authorized  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subaecUon.  $1,000,000 
is  authorized  only  for  the  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Productivity  and  Tech- 
nology: $4,000,000  Is  authorized  only  for  the 
Office  of  Productivity,  Technology,  and  In- 
novation; and  $3,000,000  is  authorized  only 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  require- 
ments of  the  Japanese  technical  literature 
program  established  imder  section  5(e)  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  made  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  section  6(cX3)  of  this  Act, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  section  6  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  $40,000,000  for  the  fis«xl  year  ending 
September  30,  1987.". 

TITLE  VI-MISCELLANEOUS  AND 
CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980 
(15  U.S.C.  3703)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(13)  'Administration'  means  the  Produc- 
tivity and  Technology  Administration  estab- 
lished in  section  5(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(14)  'Under  Secretary*  means  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Productivity  and  Technology 
appointed  under  section  5(b)  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980,  as  so  re- 
designated by  section  401  of  this  Act,  Is 
amended  by  striking  "Director"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Assistant  Secretary". 

(cXl)  Section  5314  of  tlUe  5.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  "Under  Secretary  for  Productivi- 
ty and  Technology,  Department  of  Com- 
merce.". 

(2)  SecUon  5315  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  "Assistant  Secretary  for  Produc- 
tivity. Technology,  and  Innovation,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.". 

FACTSHEET  oh  SKMATOR  HOLLIIfGS'  "TECH- 
NOLOGY CoMFrrrrrvzifxss  Act  or  198T' 

The  bill  would  strengthen  U.S.  industrial 
competitiveness  by  making  five  major  im- 
provements in  Commerce  Department  tech- 
nology programs.  Each  improvement  ad- 
dresses a  critical  national  need. 

(1)  National  Institute  of  Technology.  The 
bill  would  upgrade  the  existing  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  (NB8)  into  a  National 
Institute  of  Technology  (NTT),  with  dear 
responsibility  to  create  the  quality  control 
techniques  and  perform  much  of  the  "ge- 
neric" research  needed  to  Improve  manufac- 
turing and  product  technologies.  The  Insti- 
tute would  address  two  (dironic  American 
weaknesses:  our  manufacturing  technology 
is  worse  than  Japan's  and  we  are  slow  to 
commercialize  new  Invoitlons. 

(2)  Manufacturing  centers.  The  bill  alao 
would  address  a  second  American  problem— 
insuffldent  "transfer"  of  the  new  manufac- 
turing technologies  we  do  have  from  the 
labormtory  to  industry.  It  would  do  so 
through  Ckmunerce  Department  finandal 
support  of  new  retfonal  "Cooperative  Cen- 
ters for  the  Transfer  of  Research  in  Manu- 
facturing." The  National  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology (currently  NBS)  would  admlniater 
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the  program,  with  costs  being  shared  be- 
tvoen  the  foderal  govemmoit  and  states 
and  taadttstriea.  In  effect,  the  centers  would 
traiwfer  NBS'  current  "factory  of  the 
future"  technology  to  small-  and  medium- 

Mf  tiiif«^toii^i'B     fmiHnir     iiMff     fnr^iflTl 


figMt  waste,  fraud  and  mismanage- 
meiit  and  to  aid  Congress'  oversight 
function.  The  bill  will  establish  new 
statutory  offices  of  inspector  general 
in  several  Federal  establishments  with 
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Ings  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Commit^  in  this  Congress  f  (Kused  on 
the  operations  and  needs  of  the  in- 
spectors generaL  The  representatives 
of  the  IC  community  endorsed  legisla- 
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on  their  audit  results  to  their  agency 
heads  and  Congress.  It  is  clear  that 
further  stei»  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  inspectors  general  avoid  over- 
stating the  actual  savings  that  can  be 


(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (I); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (M) 
and  (N)  as  subparagraphs  (O)  and  (P).  re- 
spectively; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (J) 
throueh  (L)  as  suboarasTaohs  (K)  through 


(b)  Section  5316  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  paragraphs  relating  to— 

(1)  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce; 

(2)  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 
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tbe  pragnun.  with  oosU  beinc  ahared  be- 
tween tbe  (adenl  goremznent  and  states 
and  tndustrtea.  In  effect,  the  centers  would 
trantfer  NB8'  current  "factory  of  tbe 
future"  UmtmnUmr  to  small-  and  medlum- 
liaed  manufacturen  fadng  stiff  foreign 
oompetitton.  Hie  MBS  technology  already  is 
being  uaed  by  the  VJR.  Navy. 

(S)  CommerciaUntioD  assistance  awards. 
Tbe  bin  would  create  a  two-part  program  to 
further  aalit  American  companies  to  com- 
merdaUae  wonomirally  strategic  scientific 
dIaooTerles.  Tbe  first  part  would  provide 
Conuaeroe  Department  awards  to  small 
bustneaaea  developing  important  civilian 
technologies:  this  effort  would  be  modelled 
<m  the  highly  successful  Small  Business  In- 
novation Research  (8BIR)  program.  The 
second  part  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  provide  "seed  money"  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  multi-company 
joint  research  ventures  In  key  technical 
areas.  Such  ventures  are  permitted  under 
the  National  Cooperative  Research  Act  of 
1084. 

(4)  Technology  leaseback  program.  The 
National  Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
new  manufacturing  centers  will  help  small 
VA.  manufacturing  companies  by  giving 
them  the  technical  tools  and  expertise  they 
need  to  modemiie.  But  the  new  automated 
manufacturing  equipment  itself  is  expensive 
and  often  bey(»id  the  reach  of  small  strug- 
gling firms.  The  liill  authorizes  a  one-time 
approprtetion  to  fund  a  new  leaseback  pro- 
gram. The  program  would  purchase  robots. 
flexible  manufacturing  systems,  and  other 
equipment  and  then  lease  them  to  qualified 
small  firms.  The  program  is  modelled  on  the 
Japan  Robot  Leaae  Company. 

(5)  Commerce  Department  organization. 
Finally,  the  bill  would  strengthen  the  man- 
agement of  DOCs  technology  programs  by 
cnating  a  new  "Productivity  and  Technolo- 
gy Administration,"  under  a  new  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Productivity  and  Technology. 
The  new  Administration  would  include  the 
Institute  of  Technology;  an  improved  Office 
of  Productivity,  Technology,  and  Innovation 
(DOCs  technology  policy  office);  new  E>OC 
efforts  under  last  year's  Japanese  Technical 
literature  Act;  and  the  new  programs  cre- 
ated under  the  Act. 

The  new  FT  1988  money  in  this  bill  Is 
$180  mUUon— 844  million  in  targeted  in- 
creases for  the  Institute  of  Technology:  $40 
million  for  the  technology  transfer  centers; 
$6  million  to  bolster  Commerce  Department 
policy  and  technology  monitoring  programs; 
$40  million  for  the  two-part  oommerclaliza- 
tion  ssslstanre  program;  and  $50  million  In 
one-time  funds  to  capitalize  the  small  busi- 
ness leaseback  program.  The  new  money 
would  be  in  addition  to  current  funding  for 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  ($122  mU- 
Ucm)  and  the  Office  of  Productivity,  Tech- 
nology, and  Innovation  ($2  million). 


By  Mr.  OLENN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Roth.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Pryor, 

Ml.    Sasskr.    Mr.    Hmfz,    Mr. 

iJEvnr.  Mr.  Rudmah,  Mr.  BnvGA- 

MAK,   Mr.   MiTCHKLL.   Mr.    Ste- 

VDfs,  Mr.  Numr.  Mr.  Trible. 

and  Mr.  Cohxh): 

8.  908.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Inspector 

Geneiral  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Committee 

on  Ooveramental  Affairs. 

naractom.  vxmja.  act  AMXHDiiKifTs 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 

introduce  a  bill,  the  Inspector  General 

Act  Ammdments  of  1987,  to  improve 

the  abOlty  of  the  executive  branch  to 


figMt  waste,  fraud  and  mismanage- 
ment and  to  aid  Congress'  oversight 
fimftion.  The  bill  will  establish  new 
statutory  offices  of  inspector  general 
veral  Federal  establishments  with 
rtant  missions  and  potentially 
lerable  programs.  These  are  the 
Deikrtment  of  the  Treasury,  the  Fed- 
eraJlEmergency  Management  Agency, 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sloa 

In  addition  to  creating  these  new 
statutory  inspectors  general,  the  bill 
will  strengthen  the  internal  audit  ca- 
pability in  the  numerous  other  Feder- 
al agencies  that  make  up  the  executive 
braich. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  every 
one  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
has  Joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. 

31978,  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
tal  Affairs,  which  I  now  chair,  se- 
cured the  enactment  of  the  Inspector 
General  Act.  This  legislation  estab- 
lished offices  of  inspector  general  in 
mo4t  of  the  Federal  Cabinet-level  de- 
partments and  some  of  the  larger 
agencies.  The  purpose  of  this  act  was 
to  create  a  more  independent  atmos- 
phere for  audit  and  investigative  ac- 
tivities and  to  achieve  more  efficient 
and!  effective  management  operations 
in  my  Federal  establishments.  The  act 
required  consolidation  of  the  various 
and  investigative  imits  in  affect- 
encies  under  the  leadership  of  an 
tor  general.  This  person  reports 
to  the  agency  head  and  Congress  con- 
cerning significant  abuses  or  deficien- 
cies and  makes  recommendations  for 
conective  action.  At  the  time  the 
original  law  was  enacted,  we  in  Con- 
gress believed  that  the  inspector  gen- 
eral concept  was  sound,  but  we  were 
not. sure  how  well  the  program  would 
woi^.  Indeed.  Congress  passed  the 
oritiinal  legislation  in  the  face  of  oppo- 
sition from  every  department  and 
age^icy  affected. 

Tbday,  it  is  widely  recognized  that 
the  statutory  Inspectors  general— who 
novr  number  19— have  had  outstanding 
success  in  improving  the  operations  of 
their  respective  Federal  establish- 
ments. According  to  a  recent  report 
from  the  council  that  coordinates  IG 
activities,  these  offices  have  saved 
more  than  $71  billion  of  the  taxpay- 
ers^ money  over  the  past  5  years  alone. 
During  the  same  period,  they  have 
beeti  responsible  for  obtaining  over 
16.dOO  successful  prosecutions  and 
15,000  administrative  actions.  GAG  re- 
cency reported  that  the  inspectors 
geoieral  have  been  "a  key  factor  in  cor- 
recfing  deficiencies  and  strengthening 
Federal  internal  audit  and  investiga- 
tive activities." 

l^e  success  of  these  offices  calls  for 
continued  bipartisan  congressional 
suii>ort  of  the  inspector  general  con- 
cep  L  To  this  end.  one  of  the  first  hear- 
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Ings  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Commltiee  in  this  Congress  focused  on 
the  ope^tions  and  needs  of  the  in- 
spectors! general.  The  representatives 
of  the  IG  community  endorsed  legisla- 
tion which  would  standardize  inspec- 
tor genekul  authorizing  legislation  and 
provide  'Uniform  protections  and  au- 
thoritieid  for  all  the  statutory  inspec- 
tors general.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
includes[such  provisions. 

Moreoji^er,  the  bill  incorporates 
GAG'S  itecommendation  for  establish- 
ing new  statutory  offices  of  inspector 
general  In  the  Treasury  Department. 
FEMA,  OPM,  and  the  NRC.  These  are 
major  $Meral  establishments,  with 
importaiit  missions  and  programs  that 
require  jstrict  controls  against  fraud 
and  abuse.  A  statutory,  independent 
inspector  general  is  needed  at  all  these 
agencies 

Specifically  with  regard  to  the  NRC, 
the  bill  also  provides  certain  statutory 
protections  for  the  agency's  existing 
Office  Of  Investigations.  This  office  is 
responsiiale  for  investigating  potential 
wrongdoing  by  NRC  licensees  and  ap- 
plicants for  licenses.  In  my  view,  this 
bill  will  enhance  public  trust  in  the 
regulation  of  commercial  nuclear 
power.  "The  committee  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  April  9  to  address  the  con- 
cerns raised  about  current  NRC  oper- 
ations. ^  the  near  future,  the  commit- 
tee Willi  hold  additional  hearings  on 
the  opontions  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. FEIMA.  and  OPM,  and  on 
the  states  of  the  internal  audit  and  in- 
vestigative units  now  administratively 
established  in  the  Justice  Department. 

The  bill  responds  to  the  concerns 
raised  by  GAO  and  the  current  inspec- 
tors general  about  the  need  to  improve 
internal  audits  and  investigations  in 
the  nun^erous  smaller  agencies,  regula- 
tory boards  and  commissions,  and 
Government  corporations  that  make 
up  the'  executive  branch.  Many  of 
these  entities  have  organized  their 
audit  uiiits  in  a  way  that  compromises 
their  independence  and  restricts  their 
authority  to  audit  all  of  the  agency's 
programs.  The  remaining  agencies  are 
completely  without  audit  capability,  in 
violation  of  the  Accounting  and  Audit- 
ing Act  of  1950  and  OMB  Circular  A- 
73. 

The  bill  addresses  these  problems  by 
extending  to  these  entities  the  consoli- 
dation, reporting  and  other  require- 
ments found  in  the  1978  act,  without 
creating^  additional  statutory  IG  posi- 
tions. l|  those  entities  remain  without 
audit  c^ability,  they  must  periodical- 
ly inform  GAO  and  OMB  of  their  situ- 
ation s6  that  appropriate  oversight 
and  corrective  action  is  possible. 

The  ^ill  makes  changes  in  the  re- 
porting :  requirements  to  ensure  that 
Congress  receives  accurate  and  reli- 
able information  concerning  the  audit 
resolution  process.  The  1978  IG  Act 
requirei   inspectors  general  to  report 
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on  their  audit  results  to  their  agency 
heads  and  Congress.  It  is  clear  that 
further  steps  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  inspectors  general  avoid  over- 
stating the  actual  savings  that  can  lie 
attributed  to  their  work,  a  problem 
GAO  has  identified  in  the  past.  The 
bill  requires  more  detailed  statistical 
analysis  from  the  inspectors  general 
and  requires  periodic  reporting  to  Con- 
gress by  the  agency  heads  on  their  im- 
plementation of  recommended  correc- 
tive action.  This  means  savings  will  be 
realized  and  reported  when  such 
action  is  completed. 

This  bill  represents  another  impor- 
tant step  in  improving  management 
and  reducing  fraud  and  abuse  in  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities,  and  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  give  it  their 
support. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  request  that  the  administra- 
tion act  immediately  on  a  related  but 
important  issue.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
offices  of  inspector  general  will  not 
remain  "our  first  line  of  defense  in  at- 
tacking fraud,  waste,  and  abuse"— in 
the  words  of  President  Reagan— if  the 
offices  remain  vacant.  In  fact,  one  in- 
spector general  testified  that  the 
"thing  that  suffers  during  such  ex- 
tended vacancies,  naturally,  is  leader- 
ship." 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  gave  his  praise  of  inspec- 
tors general  in  1983  on  the  swearing  in 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Sherick  as  inspector 
general  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Sherick  ably  performed  his  job 
and  then,  11  months  ago,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  would  soon  be  quit- 
ting the  post.  In  fact,  he  vacated  that 
position  in  June  1986,  but  today,  9 
months  later,  no  person  has  been  nom- 
inated to  replace  Mr.  Sherick.  Early 
this  year  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
promised  that  a  nomination  would 
soon  be  forthcoming.  His  promise  has 
not  been  fufiUed  thus  far.  It  is  a  dis- 
service to  the  American  public  to  leave 
such  an  important  position  vacant  for 
so  long. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.908 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Ainerica  in  Congre**  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inspector  General 
Act  Amendments  of  1987". 

CONPORMATIOM  OP  ADTHORimS  OP  EXISTIIIG 

oppicBs  OP  msracTOBS  agmaAL 
Sac.  2.  (a)  Section  2(1)  of  the  Inspector 

General  Act  of  1078  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 
"(1)  to  conduct  and  supervise  audits  and 

investigations  relating  to  the  programs  and 

operations  of  the  establishments  listed  in 

secUon  11(2);". 
(b)  Section  9(aKl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 

ed- 


(1)  by  strildng  out  subparagraph  (I); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (M) 
and  (N)  as  subparagraphs  (O)  and  (P).  re- 
spectively; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (J) 
through  (L)  as  subparagraphs  (K)  through 
(M),  respectively; 

(4)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (E) 
throtigh  (H)  as  subparagraphs  (G)  through 
(J),  respectively; 

(5)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (D) 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(E)  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  (as  established 
by  section  208  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act); 

"(F)  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Hinnan  Services,  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  (as  established  by  title  II  of  Public 
Law  04-505);";  and 

(6)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (M) 
(as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
sulwectlon)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(N)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  (as  estab- 
lished by  section  23  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974);". 

(c)  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "Energy,  Health  and 
Human  Services,"  after  "Education,"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Community  Services," 
inparagn4>h(l); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration,"  in  paragraph  (2); 

(4)  by  Inserting  "or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board:"  before  "as  the 
case  may  be"  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

(5)  by  inserting  "the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,"  after  "National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,"  in  paragraph  (2). 

(d)(1)(A)  Section  208  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  Organization  Act  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  contents  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  208. 

(2)  Title  n  of  PubUc  Law  94-505  is  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  Section  23  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1974  Is  repealed. 

(e)  The  transfer  of  functions  imder  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  affect  any  individual,  who  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  is  serving  as  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  or  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board.  Any  such  individual  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  such  position  until  such  in- 
dividual dies,  resigns,  or  Is  removed  from 
office  in  accordance  with  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978. 

UMIPOail  SALARIES  POa  IHSPBCTOR8  GENERAL 

Sec.  3.  (a)  SecUon  5315  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"Inspector  General,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"Inspector  General,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

"Inspector  General.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

"Inspector  General,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

"Inspector  General,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

"Inspector  (General.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

"InQ>ector  General,  Railroad  Retirement 
Board. 

"Inspector  General,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration.". 


(b)  Section  5316  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  strilUng  out  the  paragraphs  relating  to— 

(1)  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce; 

(2)  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior, 

(3)  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Agency 
for  Intenuitlonal  Development; 

(4)  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Administration: 

(5)  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency; 

(6)  the  Inspector  General  of  the  General 
Services  Administration; 

(7)  the  Inspector  General  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  and 

(8)  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

ESTABLISHING  AN  OPPICE  OP  INSFBCTOR  CUtER- 
AL  III  THE  DEPARnmrr  OP  TBE  TRIASURT, 
THE  PEDERAL  EMERCEHCT  MANAGEKBirT 
AGENCY,  THE  NUCLEAR  REGT7LATORY  COMMIS- 
StON,  AND  THE  OPPICE  OP  PERSONNEL  MANAGK- 


Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  9(aXl)  of  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  (as  amended  by  section 
2(b)  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (O) 
and  (P)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  2(b)  of  this  Act)  as  subparagraphs 
(S)  and  (T),  respectively; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (N)  (as 
added  by  paragraph  (6)  of  section  2(b)  of 
this  Act)  as  subparagraph  (R); 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (K), 
(L),  and  (M)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  2(b)  of  this  Act)  as  subpara- 
graphs (L).  (N).  and  (O),  respectively; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (J)  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
2(b)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(K)  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  office  of  that  department  referred  to  as 
the  'Office  of  Inspector  General',  and  that 
portion  of  each  of  the  offices  of  that  depart- 
ment referred  to  as  the  Office  of  Internal 
Affairs,  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms',  the  'Office  of  Internal  Affairs. 
United  States  Customs  Service',  the  'Office 
of  Inspections,  Internal  Revenue  Service', 
and  the  'Office  of  Inspections,  United  SUtes 
Secret  Service'  which  is  engaged  in  internal 
audit  activities;": 

(5)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (L)  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of  ttiis  sub- 
section) the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(M)  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  the  office  of  that  agency  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Office  of  Inspector  Gener- 
al';"; and 

(6)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (O) 
(as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection)  the  following  new  sulvara- 
graphs: 

"(P)  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, the  office  of  that  commission  referred 
to  as  the  'Office  of  Inspector  and  Auditor'; 

"(Q)  of  the  Office  of  Persormel  Manage- 
ment, the  offices  of  that  agency  referred  to 
as  the  'Office  of  Inspector  General',  the  'In- 
surance Audits  Unit,  Retirement  and  Insur- 
ance Group',  and  the  "Program  Integrity 
Section  of  the  Retiranoit  Inspection 
Branch,  Retirement  and  Insurance 
Group';". 

(bKl)  Section  11(1)  of  such  Act  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  2(c)  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  Transportation  or" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Transporta- 
Uon,  or  the  Treaaury,"; 
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(B)  by  itilkliic  out  ",  or  the  Director  of 
tbe  UBtted  8t»t«  InfonnatioD  Asency"  and 
li— illiil  In  Ueu  thenof  a  aemloolon  and 
"the  Director  of  the  Federal  Iteorgency 
Ma  imi  mil  II  It  Aiencar,  the  Office  of  Peraon- 
na  ManageBDent.  or  the  United  Btatea  In- 
fomatlan  Aj— «ti":  and 

(C)  by  Inaeitlnc  "the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
OonunlHkin  or"  before  "the  RaOroad  Re- 
tirement Board"  (aa  added  by  aecUcm  3<cX4) 
ofthlaAct). 

(»  Section  11(»  of  meb  Act  (as  amended 
by  aecUon  Kc)  of  thla  Act)  ia  further  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  atrlkinc  out  "or  Transportation" 
and  Inaertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "Transporta- 
tkm.  or  the  Treasury:"; 

(B)  by  inaertinc  "the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,"  after  "the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "the  Nudear  Regulatory 
OomndHion,  the  OffM  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement." after  "the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Spaoe  Administration.". 

(e)  Tbe  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  is 
MMWM**^  l>y  inserting  after  section  8A  the 
following  new  sections: 

"srvcmc  nravisioin  concsamifa  thb 

■UCUAK  aaCULATORY  COMMISSIOB 

"Sac.  8B.  (a)  The  Chainnan  of  the  Com- 
mission may  delegate  the  authority  speci- 
fied in  the  second  sentence  of  section  3(a)  to 
another  memlier  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  and  shall  not  delegate  such  au- 
thority to  any  other  officer  or  employee  of 
the  CommissiraL 

"<b)  Whenever  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Commission  has  reasonable  grounds  to 
l>elieve  there  has  been  a  violation  of  Federal 
Timinal  law,  the  Inspector  General  shall 
icport  to  the  Attorney  General  in  accord- 
ance with  section  4(d),  and  neither  the 
Chairman  nor  any  other  memba  of  the 
Oommiasim  shall  prevent  or  prohibit  the 
Inspector  General  from  initiating,  carrying 
out,  or  completing  any  such  report. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  other  duties  and  re- 
apooaibiUtiea  specified  in  this  Act,  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Omunission  shaU 
have  the  authority  to  perform  audits  and 
internal  investigations  of  the  activities  of 
the  Office  of  Investigations  of  the  Commis- 


"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  InvesU- 
gatioos  of  the  Cknnmissirai  shall  report  to 
and  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  tbe 
Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
miaston,  but  shall  not  report  to,  or  be  sub- 
ject to  supervision  by,  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Conuniaslnn,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  sulMection  (c).  Neither  the  (Chair- 
man nor  any  other  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  prevent  w  prohibit  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Investigations  from  initiating, 
carrying  out,  or  completing  any  investiga- 
tion. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Investigations  of  the  Commission  has 
reasonable  grounds  to  )>elieve  there  has 
been  a  vlidatlon  of  Federal  criminal  law,  the 
Director  shall  report  such  violation  to  the 
Attorney  GeneraL  Neither  the  Chairman 
nor  any  other  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  prevent  or  prohibit  the  Director  from 
initiating,  carrying  out,  or  completing  any 
such  report. 

"sraciAL  FaovmoMS  anAaDim:  the 
roF' 


"Sic.  8C.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
and  rt^wnaibOltlea  specified  in  this  Act,  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Departmmt  of  the 
Trnsury  shall  have  general  oversight  re- 
aponalbOlty  for  the  internal  investigations 


performed  by  the  Office  of  Internal  Affairs 
of  ttte  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms the  Office  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the 
Unlttd  States  (Customs  Service,  the  Office 
of  mspectlons  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Sernce,  and  the  Office  of  Inspections  of  the 
Unitrd  States  Secret  Service.  Tbe  head  of 
each;  such  office  shall  periodically  report  to 
the  Inspector  General  the  significant  inves- 
tigative activities  currently  being  carried 
out  by  such  office. 

"(li)  Notwithstanding  sulisection  (a),  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  may  conduct  the  investigation  of 
any  ff f icer  or  employee  of  such  Department 
if- 

"(ij)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
Depgty  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  directs 
the  kiQ>ector  General  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gaU<»: 

"(3)  the  investigation  concerns  senior  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Tresfiury,  including  officers  appointed  by 
the  President,  members  of  the  Senior  Exec- 
utivg  Service,  and  Individuals  in  positions 
fled  at  grade  GS-15  of  the  General 
lule  or  above;  or 
the  investigation  involves  alleged  no- 
conduct  or  any  other  matter  which, 
opinion  of  the  Inspector  General,  is 
sensitive  or  of  departmental  sig- 
nifictoce. 

"(o  If  the  Inspector  (Seneral  of  the  De- 
partgaent  of  the  Treasury  initiates  an  inves- 
tigation under  subsection  (b),  and  the  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
subject  to  investigation  is  em- 
by  or  attached  to  a  bureau  or  service 
to  in  sulisection  (a),  the  Inspector 
shall  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
or  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
and  the  head  of  the  office  of  such 
or  service  referred  to  in  sulisection 
ith  written  notice  that  the  Inspector 
has  initiated  such  an  investigation. 
Inspector  General  issues  a  notice 
the  preceding  sentence  concerning 
ivestigation  of  an  officer  or  employee, 
investigation  shall  be  Initiated  into 
tbe  matter  under  investigation  by  the  In- 
speclor  C3eneral  and  any  other  investigation 
of  siich  matter  shall  cease.". 

(d)  Section  S315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Coda  (as  amended  by  section  3(a)  of  this 
Act)]  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  (hereof  the  following  new  Items: 

>r  General,  Department  of  the 

>r  General,  Federal  Emergency 
Man^kgement  Agency. 

"Inspector  General,  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Confnlssion. 

"laspector  General.  Office  of  Personnel 
Maivgement.". 

Kxvratnaam  ahd  PRoracnoMS  roR  Axmrr 

I  AHD  nrVBSTIGATIOR  UmTS 

Sib-  5-  (a)  The  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  (as  amended  by  section  4(c)  of  this  Act) 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion BC  the  following  new  section: 

"niOTBCTIOHS  AHD  BKQUIRXIfZHTS  FOR  AUDIT 
Ain>  11IVE8IIOATIOW  UHITS  AT  nOKRAL  EHTITISS 

"SKc.  8D.  (a)  An  internal  audit  unit  estab- 
lished in  a  Federal  entity  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  audits  and  investiga- 
tiong  of  the  programs  and  operations  of 
such  entity  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
mens  of  this  section. 

"(fXl)  After  the  date  which  is  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
there  shaU  be  no  more  than  one  internal 
audtt  unit  in  any  Federal  entity.  The  head 
of  t  le  Federal  entity  shall  transfer  to  the 
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internal  ^udit  unit  established  in  such 
entity  the  offices,  units,  or  other  compo- 
nents, or  functions,  powers  or  duties  there- 
of, that  ttie  head  of  the  Federal  entity  de- 
termines kre  properly  related  to  the  func- 
tions of  tie  internal  audit  unit  and  would,  if 
so  transfored.  further  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Itiere  shaU  not  be  transferred  to  an 
internal  gudit  unit  any  program  operating 
responsibilities. 

"(2)  If.  {after  the  date  which  is  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
there  is  a  Federal  entity  in  which  there  is 
no  intemil  audit  unit,  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral entity  shall  prq)are  and  transmit  to  the 
Comptroder  General  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  [Budget  a  notice  which— 

"(A)  states  that  such  an  internal  audit 
unit  does  hot  exist  in  such  entity;  and 

"(B)  specifies  the  action  being  taken  by 
the  head  ot  such  entity  to  ensure  ttiat  ade- 
quate audits  are  conducted  of  the  programs 
and  operaitions  of  such  entity. 

"(3)  If.  en  October  31  of  the  year  after  the 
year  in  wtiich  the  head  of  a  Federal  entity 
transmits  a  notice  required  under  paragraph 
(2).  or  on  October  31  of  any  subsequent 
year,  an  internal  audit  unit  does  not  exist  in 
such  entity,  the  head  of  such  entity  shall, 
on  such  (!lctol>er  31.  transmit  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  a  notice  which  contains  the  informa- 
tion descrtbed  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  such  paragraph. 

"(cXl)  The  internal  audit  unit  director 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  head  the  Federal 
entity  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  governing  appoint- 
ments wilpln  the  Federal  entity. 

"(2)  Eagh  internal  audit  unit  director  shall 
report  to  and  t>e  under  the  general  supervi- 
sion of  ttle  head  of  the  Federal  entity  or,  to 
the  extent  such  authority  is  delegated,  the 
officer  nf xt  in  rank  below  such  head,  but 
shall  not  report  to.  or  be  subject  to  supervi- 
sion by,  any  other  officer  of  such  Federal 
entity.  Neither  the  head  of  the  Federal 
entity  nor  the  officer  next  in  rank  tielow 
such  head  shall  prevent  or  prohibit  the  in- 
ternal audit  unit  director  from  initiating, 
carrying  Aut,  or  completing  any  audit  or  in- 
vestigation, or  from  issuing  any  subpena 
during  tne  course  of  any  audit  or  investiga- 
tion.        I 

"(d)  If  gn  internal  audit  unit  director  is  re- 
moved f r^m  office  or  is  involuntarily  trans- 
ferred to  another  position  or  location,  the 
head  of  the  Federal  entity  shall  promptly 
communicate  the  reasons  for  any  such  re- 
moval or  involuntary  transfer  to  lx>th 
Houses  of  Congress. 

"(e)(1)  The  Chief  Postal  Inspector  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  shaU  be  the  in- 
ternal aildit  unit  director  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  and  shaU  be  appoint- 
ed by,  rehort  to,  and  be  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Postmaster  General.  The 
(Chief  Postal  Inspector  may  be  removed 
from  office  or  involuntarily  transferred  to 
another  oosition  or  location  if  the  Postmas- 
ter GenniJ  issues  a  written  order  stating 
the  reason  for  such  action  and  such  order  is 
ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  t^e  United  States  Postal  Service.  If 
the  Chief  Postal  Inspector  Is  removed  or 
transferred  in  accordance  with  this  sulieec- 
tion,  the  postmaster  General  shall  promptly 
notify  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  the  rea- 
sons for  such  removal  or  transfer. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  'Governors'  has  the  same  meaning  as 


\ 


in  section  102(3)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code. 

"(f)  SecUons  4,  5, 6,  and  7  of  this  Act  shall 
be  applied  to  each  internal  audit  unit,  inter- 
nal audit  imlt  director.  Federal  entity,  and 
head  of  the  Federal  entity  (as  such  terms 
are  defined  in  subsection  (g))  by  substitut- 
ing— 

"(1)  'internal  audit  unit  director*  for  'In- 
spector General'; 

"(2)  'Federal  entity'  for  'establishment'; 

"(3)  'internal  audit  unit'  for  Office';  and 

"(4)  'head  of  the  Federal  entity'  for  'head 
of  tlie  ftahliahment'. 

"(g)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'Federal  entity'  means  an 
agei>cy  (as  defined  in  section  552(e)  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  (Code),  other  than  (A)  an  es- 
tablishment (as  defined  in  section  11(2)  of 
this  Act)  or  part  of  an  establishment,  (B) 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  (C) 
the  agency  referred  to  in  section 
5102(aKlKv)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
(D)  the  General  Accounting  Office,  (E)  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  (F)  any  entity  in 
the  Judicial  or  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government  (including  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  SUtes  (Courts  and  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  any  activities 
under  the  direction  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol); 

"(2)  the  term  'head  of  the  Federal  entity' 
means  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  Fed- 
eral entity; 

"(3)  the  term  'internal  audit  unit'  means  a 
component  of  a  Federal  entity  which  carries 
out  audits  or  investigations,  or  both,  of  the 
programs  and  operations  of  such  entity,  but 
does  not  include  a  component  ttiat  carries 
out  audits  or  investigations  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  conduct  of  the  programs  and  op- 
erations of  su<di  entity;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'internal  audit  unit  director' 
means  the  head  of  an  internal  audit  unit.", 
(b)   Section   410(b)    of    title    30,   United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilcing  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "The"  in  paragr«>h  (8) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  the  provisions  of  section  8D  of  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978.". 

PROVISIONS  TO  ERSURX  UHirORmTT  AHD      ' 
RELIABIUTT  OP  IHSFBCTOR  GKNRRAL  RXPORTS 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5);  and 

(2)  by  strildng  out  paragraph  (6)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  a  listing  of  each  audit  report  issued 
by  the  Office  during  the  reporting  period 
and  the  amounts  of  ineligible  and  unsup- 
ported costs  in  each  such  report,  together 
with  a  summary  of  the  significant  reports; 

"(7)  a  detailed  sUtistical  analysis  of  audit 
reports,  depicting  in  tables  arranged  by 
audit  sUtus  information  concerning— 

"(A)  the  number  of  audit  reports  in  each 
audit  sUtus; 

"(B)  the  number  of  such  reports  for  which 
an  audit  determination  was  not  made  within 
6  months  of  the  date  of  issxiance  of  such  re- 
ports; and 

"(C)  the  amounts  of  ineligible  costs,  ineli- 
gible coaU  that  were  disallowed,  unsupport- 


ed coste.  and  unsupported  coate  that  were 
disallowed; 

"(8)  a  summary  of  each  significant  audit 
report  for  wtiich  a  determiiuition  was  not 
made  within  6  months  after  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  such  report  and  an  explanation  of 
the  reason  such  determination  was  not 
made; 

"(9)  a  description  of.  and  explanation  of 
the  reasons  for.  any  significant  revised  audit 
determinations  made  during  the  reporting 
period;  and 

"(10)  information  concerning  any  signifi- 
cant audit  determination  with  which  the  In- 
spector General  is  in  disagreement.". 

(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  sulxection  (e)  as 
subsection  (f )  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (d)  the  following  new  sulisection: 

"(e)(1)  The  head  of  each  establishment 
shall,  not  later  than  April  30  and  October  31 
of  each  year,  prepare  semiannual  reporte 
listing  each  audit  report  made  by  that  es- 
tablishment's Office  of  Inspector  General 
which  was  not  resolved  within  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  an  audit  determina- 
tion was  made  on  such  report.  Such  reports 
shall  include— 

"(A)  an  explanation  of  the  reason  such 
audit  was  not  resolved;  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  disallowed  costs  that 
are  under  administrative  or  judicial  appeal 
and  the  amount  of  disallowed  costs  returned 
or  offset  by  the  government. 

"(2)  The  semiannual  reports  of  the  head 
of  each  esUblishment  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  transmitted  by  such  head  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  and  subcommittees  of 
Congress  not  later  than  April  30  and  Octo- 
i>er  31  of  each  year,  together  with  a  report 
by  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  of  the  es- 
tablishment containing  any  comments  such 
Office  deems  appropriate. 

"(3)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  semiannual  reports  of  each  es- 
tablishment head  under  this  subsection  to 
the  Congress,  the  head  of  each  establish- 
ment shall  make  copies  of  such  reix>rt  avail- 
able to  the  public  upon  request  and  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.". 

(c)  Section  S  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 
"(g)  As  used  in  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term  'ineligible  cost'  means  an  in- 
curred cost  ttuit  is  questioned  by  the  Office 
of  Inspector  General  because  of  an  alleged 
violation  of  a  provision  of  a  law,  regulation, 
contract,  grant,  cooperative  agreement,  or 
other  agreement  or  document  governing  the 
expenditure  of  funds; 

"(2)  the  term  'unsupported  cost'  means  an 
incurred  cost  that  is  questioned  by  tbe 
Office  of  Inspector  General  because  the 
Office  found  that,  at  the  time  of  the  audit, 
such  cost  was  not  supported  by  adequate 
documenUtion; 

"(3)  the  term  'disallowed  cost'  means  an 
ineligible  cost  or  unsupported  cost  that  the 
management  of  an  establishment  has  con- 
cluded, in  an  audit  determination,  should 
not  be  charged  to  the  Federal  Government; 
"(4)  the  term  'audit  determination'  means 
the  evaluation  by  the  management  of  an  es- 
tablishment of  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations included  in  an  audit  report  and  the 
issuance  of  a  written  final  decision  by  man- 
agement concerning  iU  response,  including 
corrective  actions  concluded  to  be  necessary, 
to  such  findings  and  recommendations; 

"(5)  the  term  'audit  resolution'  means  the 
completion  of  all  corrective  actions  that  the 
management  of  an  establishment  has  con- 
cluded, in  an  audit  determination,  are  neces- 


sary with  respect  to  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations included  in  an  audit  report,  and, 
in  the  event  that  the  management  of  an  es- 
Ublishment concludes  no  corrective  action 
Is  necessary,  'audit  reaolutian'  occurs  when 
an  audit  determination  has  been  readied: 
and 

"(S)  the  term  'audit  status'  Includes  the 
following  four  categories: 

"(A)  audits  for  which  the  audit  report  waa 
issued  before  the  reportiiw  period  and  for 
which— 

"(i)  the  audit  determination  was  made 
lief  ore  or  during  such  period;  and 

"(li)  the  audit  determination  was  not 
made  by  the  end  of  such  period;  and 

"(B)  audiU  for  which  the  audit  report  was 
issued  during  the  reporting  period  and  for 
which— 

"(i)  the  audit  determination  was  made 
during  such  period;  and 

"(ii)  the  audit  determination  was  not 
made  by  the  end  of  such  period.". 

(d)  Section  3512(bK2)  of  tiUe  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Such  standards 
shall  Include  (A)  a  definition  of  audit  resolu- 
tion consistent  with  section  6(gX5)  of  the 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1978.  and  (B)  a 
standard  to  ensure  tiiat  an  audit  determina- 
tion wiU  be  made  on  each  audit  report 
witliin  6  months  after  the  issuaoce  of  such 
report,  in  the  case  of  an  audit  performed  by 
a  Federal  auditor,  and  within  6  months 
after  receipt  by  the  executive  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  program  concenied.  in  the 
case  of  each  audit  performed  by  a  ntm-Fed- 
eral  auditor.  No  order,  circular,  or  directive 
prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Mazugement  and  Budget  shall  include  an 
inconsistent  definition  or  standard  with  re- 
spect to  audit  resolution.". 

OATH  APMLUI ISTRATIOW  AUTHORITT 

Sk.  7.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5) 
through  (8)  as  paragraptis  (6)  through  (9), 
respectively,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  to  administer  to  or  take  from  any 
person  an  oath,  affirmation,  or  affidavit, 
whenever  necessary  in  the  performance  of 
the  functions  assigned  by  this  Act,  which 
oath,  affirmation,  or  affidavit  when  admin- 
istered or  taken  by  or  before  an  investigator 
or  such  other  employee  of  an  Office  of  In- 
q>ector  General  designated  by  the  Inspector 
General  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  administered  or  taken  by  or 
before  an  officer  having  a  seal;". 

AFPROPRIATIOII  Aooouirrs 

Sec.  8.  SecUon  1106(aX28)  of  UUe  SI. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  aa 
foUows: 

"(25)  a  separate  appropriation  account  for 
appropriations  for  each  Office  of  Inspector 
General  esUbllshed  by  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al Act  of  1978.". 

Sbctioh-bt-Sictior  Araltsxs 
sbokttitu 
The  opening  section  sUtes  Oie  title  of  this 
bill  as  the  "Inspector  General  Act  Amend- 
menu  of  1987". 

COKTORMATIOK  Or  AUTHORmXS  OP  KXlSTUMi 
OPPICXS  OP  nf SPSCTORS  WCTWrAI. 

Section  2(a)  is  a  technical  amendment. 

Sections  2  (b)  and  (c)  bring  the  statutory 
Offices  of  Inspector  General  in  the  Depart- 
menU  of  Energy  and  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  \n  the  Railroad  Retirement 
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Board  under  the  Impector  Oenenl  Act  of 
IVre,  oonfonnlnc  their  authorities  and  re- 
voniibllltlea  to  those  of  the  other  lO  of- 
floea  ertahllihed  under  that  Act.  Sections 
(d)  and  (e)  repeal  existing  laws  establishing 
these  three  statutory  offices,  but  also  pro- 
vide that  the  penonB  occupying  such  In- 
vector  General  poalUons  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment shall  not  be  affected.  References  to 
the  Oommunlty  Servtoes  Administration  are 
deleted  because  that  agency  was  abolished. 

umioui  atMam  roa  mracioRS  oKHntAL 
Section  3  provides  that  all  statutory  In- 
spectors General  will  be  compensated  at  the 
Executive  Level  rv  rate,  regardless  of  the 
estabUshment  In  whidi  they  serve.  Under 
present  laws,  statutory  IGs  are  compensated 
at  different  rates  even  though  their  duties 
are  the  same. 

nTABLUHnro  uk  omcx  or  ntsncroR  gkhkr- 
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Sections  4  (a)  and  (b)  establish  new  statu- 
twy  Offices  of  Inspector  General  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  the  Federal 
Bmergency  Management  Agency,  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission,  and  the  Office 
of  Peraoonel  Management,  and  mandate  the 
transfer  of  certain  existing  audit  and  inves- 
tigative units  in  these  establishments  to  the 
newly-created  statutory  lO  offices. 

Section  4<c)  adds  q>ecif  Ic  provisions  to  the 
IG  Act  of  1978  (in  new  Section  8B)  concern- 
ing the  authorities  and  responsibilities  of 
the  NRCs  statutory  Inspector  General,  and 
the  NRCs  existing  separate  Office  of  Inves- 
tlgatlona.  reaixmslble  for  Investigating  po- 
tential wrragdolng  by  NRC  licensees  and 
applicants  for  licenses.  Further,  it  sets  forth 
special  provisions  (in  new  Section  8C)  re- 
garding the  authorities  of  the  Inspector 
General  established  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment 

Section  4<d)  amends  section  5315  of  title  5 
(as  previously  amended  by  section  3  of  this 
bill)  to  provide  the  uniform  rate  of  pay  for 
the  newly-created  Inq;>ectors  General. 

iTCunjBcxim  ARD  paoixcnoMs  roa  Ausrr 

AHS  Ul  V  as  1  lOATIOn  UHITS 

Section  5  amends  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978  by  inserting  a  new  Section  8D 
establishing  requirements  for  the  internal 
audit  units  in  certain  Federal  organisations 
not  now  covered  by  the  Act. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  an  "internal 
audit  unit"  in  a  "Federal  entity"  (both 
terms  defbied  in  the  bOl)  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  conducting  audits  and  investigations 
of  the  entity's  programs  and  operations  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 5.  This  makes  the  internal  audit  unit 
solely  responsible  for  such  audits  and  inves- 
tigations. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  existing  audit  and  investigative  units 
in  Federal  entitles  into  a  single  imit  within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  Sec- 
tion 5.  No  program  operating  responsibil- 
ities may  be  transferred  to  such  a  unit.  Any 
entity  now  having  audit,  or  audit  and  inves- 
tigative staff  would  be  covered.  Any  entity 
which  later  establishes  audit,  or  audit  and 
investigative  capability  of  its  own  would  also 
be  covered. 

It  also  provides  that  in  the  event  a  Feder- 
al entity  remains  without  an  internal  audit 
unit,  such  entity  shall  report  that  fact  to 
the  CcRnptroQer  (General  and  OMB  on  an 
annual  basis,  along  with  Information  con- 
cerning the  steps  such  entity  has  taken  to 
provide  adequate  audit  coverage  of  its  pro- 
grams. 


Sutieection  (c)  requires  the  Internal  audit 
unit  Uirector  to  l>e  appointed  by  the  Federal 
entltt'  head  in  accordance  with  the  applica- 
ble uws  and  regulations  governing  appoint- 
ments within  the  Federal  entity.  Further,  it 
provides  that  the  internal  audit  unit  direc- 
tor iS  to  report  to  the  Federal  entity  head, 
or  tq  the  extent  such  authority  Is  delegated, 
to  tile  deputy  head.  Neither  of  these  offi- 
cials shall  prevent  or  prohibit  the  internal 
audit  unit  director  from  initiating,  carrying 
out.  jor  completing  any  audit  or  investlga- 
Uon.l 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  if  an  internal 
audif  unit  director  is  removed  or  involuntar- 
ily (kiuisferred.  the  Federal  entity  head 
Tpromptly  communicate  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress  the  reasons  for  such  action. 

Su|)eection  (e)  provides  additional  protec- 
tion |«ainst  unilateral  removal  of  the  Chief 
Postal  Insi>ector  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  who  is  deemed  to  be  the  "internal 
audit  unit  director"  at  that  Federal  entity. 

Suvsections  (f)  and  (g)  extends  to  the  in- 
ternal audit  units  certain  provisions  of  the 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (in  sections  4- 
7)  aitd  provides  definitions  for  (1)  "Federal 
entit*."  (2)  "head  of  the  Federal  entity,"  (3) 
"Int^nal  audit  unit,"  and  (4)  "internal 
audi|  unit  director". 

Section  5(b)  is  a  technical  amendment. 

PgOVISIONS  TO  ENSURE  UNIFORMITY  AND 
BIUTT  OP  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  REPORTS 
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tlon  6  amends  section  5(a)  of  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978  to  require  more 
uniform  and  statistically  reliable  reports. 

Section  6(a)  sets  forth  the  information  to 
be  provided  in  reports  issued  by  Inspectors 
General  on  their  audit  findings. 

Sedtion  6(b)  sets  forth  the  information  to 
tie  pflovided  in  reports  on  audit  resolution  to 
be  isued  by  the  heads  of  federal  entities 
and  Qie  reporting  dates. 

Section  6(c)  defines:  (1)  "ineligible  cost," 
(2)  '"unsupported  cost,"  (3)  "disallowed 
cost,*  (4)  "audit  determination,"  (5)  "audit 
resolution,"  and  (6)  "audit  status". 

Sedtion  6(d)  amends  section  3512(b)(2)  of 
title  81  to  establish  a  standard  definition  for 
the  t  ;rm  "audit  resolution". 

OATH  ADMINISTRATION  AUTHORITT 

Seitlon  7  amends  section  6(a)  of  the  In- 
specijor  General  Act  of  1978  to  authorize  all 
Inspectors  General  to  administer  oaths,  af- 
flrmgtions  and  affidavits  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  assigned  duties.  During  the 
condtict  of  investigations,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary for  IG  personnel  to  take  voluntary 
sworfi  statements.  Most  IG  offices  now  have 
authority  to  administer  oaths  for  this  pur- 
pose {but  a  few  do  not.  This  amendment 
mak^s  the  authority  uniform  for  all  IG  of- 
fices] 

APPROPRIATIONS  ACCOUNTS 

Section  8(a)  amends  section  1205(a)(2)  of 
title  31  to  require  the  I»resldent  to  include 
in  his  budget  submission  a  "separate  appro- 
priation account"  for  appropriations  for 
each  Office  of  Inspector  General.  At 
present,  many,  but  not  all,  of  the  statutory 
Offides  of  Inspector  General  receive  their 
appropriations  through  separate  appropria- 
tion accounts.  The  others  have  their  funds 
comipingled  in  accounts  which  include 
fund^  for  other  agency  activities.  The  first 
method  prevents  agency  heads  from  trans- 
ferring funds  into  or  out  of  the  IGs'  account 
without  statutory  authority.  This  methods 
is  preferable  because  it  enhances  the  inde- 
pendence  of  the  Inspector  General  offices 
from  the  agency's  program  offices. 

UL:  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Chairman  Glerh  and    some 


all  of  oi  ir  coUeagues  on  the  Govern- 
mental >  if  airs  Committee  in  introduc- 
ing the  Inspector  GenenU  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1987. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  efforts  since  the  enact- 
ment of  jthe  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  to  expand  and  improve  the  in- 
spector general  concept  throughout 
the  Government.  The  bill  is  comprised 
in  large  part  of  provisions  from  bills 
passed  i|i  the  last  Congress  by  the 
House  (^.R.  3077)  and  the  Senate  (S. 
2005).  Given  the  broad  bipartisan  and 
bicameral  support  for  the  ideas  con- 
tained ii^  this  legislation,  I  am  confi- 
dent thftt  we  can  enact  constructive 
improve$ients  to  the  inspector  general 
offices  ahd  processes. 

Inspectors  general  have  clearly 
proven  their  worth,  since  the  first 
Office  ot  Inspector  General  [OIGl  was 
created  it  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Huiiian  Services  in  1976.  Accord- 
ing to  tfce  President's  recently  issued 
management  message,  we  have  avoid- 
ed $84  billion  in  expenditures  due  to 
the  efforts  of  otir  insciectors  general 
since  1981.  The  President's  Coimcil  on 
Integritj^  and  Efficiency  [PCIE]  re- 
cently reported  to  our  committee  that, 
Just  in  tae  last  6  months  of  fiscal  1986, 
our  insp^tors  general  were  able  to  re- 
cover SI 'billion  and  avoid  unnecessary 
expenditures  of  $6.3  billion.  Their 
worlt  included:  2,363  successful  pros- 
ecutionsi  1.145  debarments  and  sus- 
pensions! of  {>ersons  or  firms  doing 
business  with  the  Government;  and, 
580  administrative  sanctions  against 
Federal  and  contractor  employees. 

Following  on  the  establishment  of  12 
OIG's  in;  the  Insi>ector  General  Act  of 
1978,  I  aim  pleased  to  say  that  during 
my  tenii-e  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee (SI  Governmental  Affairs,  an 
OIG  wa^  established  in  1982  at  the  De- 
fense Department.  But,  several  large 
and  many  small  agencies  do  not  have 
the  elements  which  have  enabled  our 
existing  [inspectors  general  to  be  suc- 
cessful ill  rooting  out  fraud  and  abuse 
in  Fedenal  programs.  Those  elements 
are:  Consolidation  into  one  office  of 
adl  of  th^  internal  audit  and  investiga- 
tive functions  of  the  agency;  protec- 
tion of  ttie  integrity  of  the  audit  and 
investigaitive  functions  through  inde- 
pendence from  program  functions  and 
program  supervisors,  with  the  audit 
chief  reporting  directly  to  the  agency 
head;  and,  the  audit  and  investigative 
authorities  of  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  l£h8. 

The  need  to  bring  the  concepts  em- 
t>odied  ii}  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  to  .smaller  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment has  been  thoroughly  document- 
ed. In  Mfiy  1984,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  [GAO]  issued  a  report 
(AFMD  84-45)  on  the  audit  capability 
of  agencies  not  subject  to  the  Inspec- 
tor General  Act.  GAO  found  that 
agencies   were   not   complying 


with  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  [OMB]  circulars  on  Federal 
program  audits  and  audit  followup  or 
with  GAO's  audit  standards;  some 
agencies  had  no  audit  coverage;  in 
some  agencies,  the  internal  auditor  did 
not  report  to  the  agency  head  or 
deputy,  instead  reporting  in  some  in- 
stances to  the  program  people  whose 
programs  they  were  to  audit;  and.  at 
several  agencies  that  had  more  than 
one  audit  or  investigative  unit,  there 
were  no  procedures  for  coordination. 

A  followup  study  issued  by  GAO  last 
year  (AFMD  88-11)  found  that,  at  41 
agencies  without  statutory  IG's,  prob- 
lems similar  to  those  reported  in  1984 
continued  to  exist.  Demonstrating  the 
importance  of  this  issue  is  the  fact 
that  these  41  agencies  had  a  combined 
total  budget  authority  of  over  $100  bil- 
lion and  employed  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  people. 

I  asked  the  PCIE  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  in- 
ternal audit  and  investigative  activities 
at  Federal  entities,  particularly  those 
which  would  not  have  internal  audit 
units  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  2005.  The  preliminary  find- 
ings of  that  study  were  recently  pro- 
vided to  our  committee,  and  they  are 
similar  to  those  of  GAO. 

Given  the  success  of  the  Inspector 
General  Act  in  consolidating  and 
strengthening  the  audit  and  investiga- 
tive units  in  cabinet  departments  and 
other  executive  agencies,  its  provisions 
should  be  extended  to  other  smaller 
Federal  agencies. 

In  hearings  before  our  committee  in 
1986,  OMB  Director  James  C.  Miller 
expressed  the  administration's  support 
for  the  efforts  of  the  committee  to 
extend  the  IG  concept  to  smaller 
agencies. 

The  administration  also  recommend- 
ed several  improvements  to  the  func- 
tions of  inspectors  general,  specifical- 
ly: Elimination  of  the  disparity  of 
salary  levels  of  the  statutory  IG's;  pro- 
vision of  the  authority  of  the  IGs  to 
administer  oaths;  and,  conformation 
of  the  separate  statutory  IG's  at  the 
Departments  of  Energy  and  HHS  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al Act. 

Those  provisions  to  improve  the 
audit  and  investigative  fimctions  at 
the  smaller  agencies  and  the  three 
provisions  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration formed  the  heart  of  S. 
2005.  which  I  introduced  on  January 
22,  1986,  and  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  October  18,  1986. 1  am  pleased  that 
the  provisions  of  S.  2005  have  been 
carried  over  into  the  bill  we  introduce 
today. 

This  bill  contains  other  provisions 
which  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
enact: 

First,  the  bill  would  amend  the  In- 
spector General  Act  to  establish  Of- 
fices of  Inspector  General  at  the 
Treasury    Department,    the    Federal 


Emergency  Management  Agency 
[FEaCAl,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  [NRCl,  and  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  [OPMl. 

Next,  the  bill  contains  provisions  in- 
tended to  ensiu%  the  uniformity  and 
reliability  of  IG  reports. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  sepa- 
rate appropriation  accounts  for  the 
statutory  Offices  of  Inspector  Gener- 
al. 

I  wish  to  comment  in  more  detail 
about  each  of  these  matters. 

First,  with  respect  to  separate  appro- 
priation accoimts,  several  OIG's  al- 
ready receive  their  fun<js  through  sep- 
arately indentified  appropriation  ac- 
coimts rather  than  having  their  funds 
commingled  with  other  agency  ac- 
coimts. James  Richards,  inspector  gen- 
eral at  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Integrity  and  Efficiency, 
recently  reported  to  our  committee 
that  most  IG's  would  prefer  to  have 
the  separate  line  item,  feeling  that  it 
assures  independence  and  manage- 
ment control  over  resources. 

I  believe  that  there  are  additional 
advantages:  It  fosters  accountability 
for  the  IG's  management  of  resources, 
and  thereby  fosters  Congress'  over- 
sight of  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
the  OIG's. 

Next,  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
uniformity  and  reliability  of  IG  re- 
ports, consistency  in  format  and  in  the 
terminology  used  in  IG  reports  would 
aid  the  Congress  in  performing  its 
oversight  functions  and  would  seem  to 
be  useful  to  OMB  in  carrying  out  its 
management  oversight  functions. 

With  respect  to  reporting  require- 
ments generally,  I  am  sensitive  to  con- 
cerns that  have  been  raised  about  im- 
posing the  full  panoply  of  reporting 
requirements  in  the  Inspector  General 
act  on  the  smaller  agencies.  According- 
ly, I  also  asked  the  PCIE  to  study  the 
most  appropriate  and  efficient  meth- 
ods of  assuring  effective  audits  and  in- 
vestigations at  Federal  entities,  and 
the  extent  to  which  additional  au- 
thorities, duties,  and  responsibilities 
specified  in  sections  4  through  7  of  the 
Inspector  General  Act  should  be  pro- 
vided to  all  of  the  Federal  entities  cov- 
ered by  S.  2005.  I  beheve  that  my  col- 
les«ues  share  the  same  sensitivity  and, 
with  the  help  to  be  provided  by  the 
final  report  of  the  PCIE,  which  we 
expect  to  receive  shortly  and  in  ad- 
vance of  our  hearings  on  this  bill,  I  am 
confident  that  we  can  craft  reasonable 
reporting  provisions. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  creating  stat- 
utory OIG's  at  Treasury,  FEMA,  NRC, 
and  OPM,  careful  consideration  has 
gone  into  the  decision  to  recommend 
the  creation  of  OIG's  at  these  agencies 
and  further  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  particular  functions  of  these 
agencies  and  the  role  of  the  IG  in 
them  as  we  proceed  through  the  hear- 
ings and  markup  of  this  bilL 


Creation  of  a  statutory  OIG  at  the 
Treasury  Department  was  recom- 
mended by  GAO  last  year  in  response 
to  my  request  for  its  assessment  of  the 
need  for  a  statutory  IG  at  Treasury 
(AFMD  86-3).  I  believe  that  we  will 
adequately  respond  to  the  concerns  of 
Treasury  Department  officials  who, 
like  their  colleagues  in  other  agencies 
prior  to  creation  of  OIG's  hi  those 
agencies,  feel  that  the  Department's 
functions  militate  against  the  creation 
of  a  statutory  IG. 

The  same  devotion  exists  on  the 
committee  with  respect  to  the  creation 
of  OIG's  at  FEMA.  NRC,  and  OPM. 
The  committee  is  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  both  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal investigative  functions  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  CommlssioiL  In  1981, 
GAO  issued  a  report  (EMD  81-72)  in 
which  it  concluded  that  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Office  of  Inspector  and 
Auditor— which  would  become  the 
OIG  under  the  terms  of  this  bill- 
needed  to  be  strengthened.  GAO  sug- 
gested that  Congress  consider  estab- 
lishing a  statutory  inspector  general 
office  at  the  NRC  stating  that- 
Such  an  office  could  help  ensure  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Commissioners  receive  ob- 
jective information  on  problems  within  the 
Commission  and  enhance  public  trust  in  the 
regulation  of  commercial  nuclear  power. 

Evidence  developed  by  the  commit- 
tee in  recent  weeks  suggests  that  while 
the  Office  of  Inspector  and  Auditor 
has  been  (informing  its  pr(x;edures  to 
those  of  the  statutory  OIG's,  it  lacks 
the  insurance  that  only  statutory  in- 
dependence can  provide. 

In  the  course  of  the  committee's  In- 
vestigation of  the  audit  and  investiga- 
tive functions  of  the  NRC,  a  number 
of  questions  have  arisen  over  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  those  units 
and  their  relationship  to  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Commission  staff. 
Some  of  those  questions  go  to  the  very 
organization  of  the  Commission,  a 
multimember  rather  than  single-ad- 
ministrator agency.  As  a  move  to 
create  a  statutory  OIG  at  the  NRC,  we 
must  exercise  great  care  to  avoid  step- 
ping over  into  organizational  questions 
which  pertain  to  the  conduct  of  the 
substantive  responsibilities  of  the 
NRC.  Our  focus  should  be  directed 
toward  the  assurance  that  the  NRC 
has  an  inspector  general  who  is  inde- 
pendent and  in  charge  of  a  consolidat- 
ed internal  audit  and  investigative  unit 
and  separated  from  program  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  commend  the  chairman  for  his 
leadership  in  continuing  this  issue.  I 
am  pleased  by  the  cosponsorship  of  all 
of  our  committee  colleagues  and  would 
welcome  other  Senators  to  cosponsor 
this  bill. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor of  this  Important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Throughout  my  service  in  the 
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Senate.  I  have  made  the  war  against 
FMeral  waste  and  abuse  a  top  priority. 
Our  legislation  makes  great  strides  in 
this  effort. 

Today,  we  proposed  to  amend  the 
Inspector  Goieral  Act  of  1978  to 
create  Inspeetrar  general  positions  in 
several  new  areas.  We  provide  for 
these  Oovemment  watchdogs  at  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Hanagemmt  Agency 
and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  creating  an  Inspector 
general  at  the  NRC  is  particularly  im- 
portant. Pr(V)a'  oversight  of  this  Na- 
tion's nuclear  utilities  is  an  enormous 
responsibility.  As  the  Chernobyl  disas- 
ter vlvklly  dlsidayed  to  the  world,  mis- 
haps at  nudear  facilities  threaten 
entire  regicms  of  our  planet.  We  are 
stm  learning  the  horrible  dimensions 
of  that  tragedy.  We  must  take  every 
step  possible  to  safeguard  against  Just 
this  type  of  dteaster  in  our  country. 

Guaranteeing  that  the  NRC  wUl 
take  a  tough  stance  when  examining 
the  safety  of  nuclear  facilities  in 
America  is  central  to  this  effort.  And 
placing  and  inspector  general  at  the 
NRC  will  insure  that  we  have  an  ob- 
jective chetit  on  the  performance  of 
our  only  nuclear  regulator. 

Mr.  President,  an  inspector  general 
will  also  help  ensure  equal  application 
of  absolutely  necessary  safety  stand- 
ards. We  must  be  certain  that  safety 
regulati<ms  are  rigorously  enforced 
and  uniformly  enforced.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  fear  that  we  have  entered  a 
period  of  unequal  enforcement  of  criti- 
cal nuclear  safety  standards. 

Let  me  dte  a  few  examples  of  what  I 
mean.  Mr.  President.  After  the  Three 
Mile  incident,  the  NRC  was  brought  in 
to  investigate  the  idant's  operations. 
One  of  the  employees  at  the  plant 
brought  to  the  NRCs  attention  allega- 
tions of  falsified  leak  rates  at  the 
plant.  Tet.  the  NRC  failed  to  investi- 
gate these  allegations  for  over  18 
months. 

In  California,  we  have  the  Diablo 
Canyon  Nuclear  Plant  constructed 
precariously  on  a  fault  line.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  questionable  Judgment 
that  permitted  this  site  decision,  the 
NRC  failed  to  catch  other  problems  in 
the  construction  of  this  plant.  It  seems 
that  the  blu^rints  for  the  plant  were 
reversed  during  construction  and  tliis 
problem  went  unnoticed  by  the  NRC. 

The  Zimmer  Plant  in  Midland.  MI, 
was  constructed  so  poorly  that  it  will 
likdy  never  operate.  The  NRC  failed 
to  catch  these  problems. 

At  the  D.C.  Cook  Plant,  the  NRC  de- 
layed for  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  the  investigation  of  material  false 
statements  made  by  the  management 
of  the  plant  Officials  at  this  plant 
were  ultimately  indicted  by  other  Oov- 
emment bodies,  despite  the  Inaction 
by  the  NRC. 


At|  the  same  time  we  see  the  NRC 
takiikg  to  task  Steven  White  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for 
making  material  false  statements.  We 
see  taany  of  TVA's  nuclear  operations 
exa^tined  with  a  fine  tooth  comb  by 
the  NRC. 

Mm.  President.  I  don't  want  to  leave 
the  wrong  impression  here.  TV  A,  like 
all  dther  nuclear  facilities,  should  be 
scrupulously  and  diligenUy  regulated. 
TV  A  should  indeed  be  held  to  exacting 
safety  standards.  That  is  the  law  of 
the  land  and  it  should  be  enforced. 

Hctwever,  Just  as  TVA  is  closely  and 
carefully  examined  in  its  nuclear  oper- 
ations, so  should  all  other  nuclear 
power  facilities  be  vigorously  overseen. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  this  has  been 
the  case  for  the  past  few  years.  The 
standard  for  private  facilities  must  be 
the  $ame  as  the  standard  for  public 
utilities.  All  nuclear  plants  should  be 
reqi^'ed  to  live  up  to  a  uniformly  high 
staiMard  of  safety  practices. 

I  Believe  the  residents  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  will  benefit  from  strin- 
gent oversight  by  the  NRC.  Tet,  I  also 
believe  that  the  safety  of  other  re- 
gions of  our  country  is  being  called 
into  question  by  recent  NRC  policy.  It 
is  my  hope  that  establishing  an  inspec- 
tor general  at  the  NRC  will  help  recti- 
fy tt  is  situation. 

W(  need  a  policy  of  evenhanded  ap- 
plies tion  of  nuclear  safety  standards. 
Onl]  through  such  an  evenhanded  ap- 
proa  :h  can  we  guarantee  the  safety  of 
all  n  gions  of  our  country  which  utilize 
nucli  >ar  power. 

Ov  r  legislation  will  help  return  us  to 
such  a  policy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  n  our  effort. 


April  S,  1987 


April  S,  1987 
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By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sarbahes,  and  Mr.  Phtor): 
S.  909.  A  bill  to  require  that  all 
amounts  saved  as  a  result  of  Federal 
Government  contracting  pursuant  to 
Offi^  of  Management  and  Budget 
Circflar  A-76  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  that  manpower  savings  re- 
siilting  from  such  contracting  be  made 
permanent,  and  that  employees  of  an 
execiitlve  agency  be  consulted  before 
conducting  determinations  by  the 
head  of  the  executive  agency  are  made 
pursuant  to  that  circular,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

COKJIZRCIAI.  ACTIVITIKS  COHTKACmiO  ACT 

•  Mt.  REID.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senators  Sarbanes,  Pryor,  and  I  are 
introducing  the  Commercial  Activities 
Contracting  Act  of  1987.  legislation 
that  will  help  cut  our  huge  budget 
defidts  without  reducing  the  level  of 
servfces  provided.  This  legislation 
mandates  savings  realized  by  contract- 
ing out  to  private  industry  services 
nomially  performed  by  Federal  em- 
ploy^ must  be  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Atia  time  when  our  national  debt  ex- 
ceedk  $2  trillion  and  we  continue  to 
face  annual  budget  deficits  of  as  much 


as  $200  billion  a  year,  the  Federal 
Oovemnient  is  lookUig  more  and  more 
to  private  Industry  to  help  them  im- 
prove efiidency  and  save  money.  We 
believe  that  we  must  Insure  that  such 
co8t-cutt(ng  efforts  really  result  in  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayer. 

This  sounds  like  a  basic  idea,  but  all 
too  oftcb  what  really  happens  is 
money  that  is  saved  by  such  effidency 
measures  simply  gets  spent  by  Federal 
agendes  for  something  else,  often 
without  congressional  approval. 

Let  us  look  at  a  typical  example.  An 
agency  deddes  money  can  be  saved  by 
contracting  with  a  private  company 
under  the  OMB  A-76  Program  for 
services  currently  being  done  by  in- 
house  pttsonnel.  The  first  thing  that 
the  agency  does  is  perform  a  study  of 
what  is  seeded  in  services.  Then  they 
put  out  ja  contract  for  bid  and  the 
lowest  bidder  gets  the  work.  It  might 
be  the  Federal  employees  that  formal- 
ly did  the  work  or  it  might  be  an  out- 
side convactor.  In  either  case,  there  is 
normally  a  saving  to  the  agency.  One 
would  expect  the  saving  to  be  returned 
to  the  Tileasury,  but  what  often,  if  not 
always,  happens  is  that  the  agency 
uses  the  money  that  is  saved  for  other 
purposes.  Sometimes,  the  agency  even 
retains  some  of  the  displaced  Federal 
workers  for  other  duties. 

In  short,  the  practice  of  contracting 
out  has  led  to  "triple  dipping":  The 
agency  gets  the  contracted  work, 
keeps  th^  money  saved,  and  uses  all  or 
part  of  tt  for  other  agency  activities, 
and  also  retains  some  of  the  Federal 
workers  |o  do  other  jobs. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  where  is  the 
saving  to  the  taxpayer? 

Oiir  bin  requires  any  savings  in  the 
budgets  ^f  Government  agencies,  as  a 
OMB  A-76  contracting  out 
be  returned  to  the  Gen- 
It  is  estimated  that  this 
e  in  the  law  could  save 
a  year  at  an  absolute  mln- 
thout  cutting  back  on  the 
rovided. 

will  also  help  check  the 
if  Federal  manpower  by  pro- 
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hibitlng  the  creation  of  new  unneeded 
positionsias  part  of  A-76  efficiency 
studies.  This  closes  a  loophole  some 
agencies  have  used  to  avoid  congres- 
sionally  Inposed  manpower  ceilings.  If 
the  agency  contracts  out  the  work  pre- 
viously oone  by  Federal  employees,  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  keep  both  the 
industry  |  workers  and  the  displaced 
Federal  \(rorkers. 

Finally,  our  legislation  requires  all 
Federal  agencies  to  actively  involve 
Federal  employees  in  creating  the 
most  cos^fficient  Government  bid  to 
compete  -with  industry  bids.  Including 
employees,  who  have  Jobs  at  stake, 
will  help  insure  a  lean  yet  fair  com- 
petitive bid  process. 

We  ar«  going  to  see  severe  budget 
cuts  this  year  in  the  name  of  reducing 


the  deficit.  The  legislation  that  Sena- 
tors Prtor.  Sarbancs,  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing today  can  save  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  without  cut- 
ting services  further. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  our  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.909 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Commercial 
Activities  Contracting  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  2.  ACCOUNTING  FOR  SAVINGS  RESULTING 
FROM  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CON- 
TRACriNC  UNDER  OMB  CIRCULAR  A- 

7C 

(a)  Savihgs  To  Bi  Rttuiuibi)  to  thx 
Trbasurt.— <1)  Not  more  than  60  days  after 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  head 
of  each  executive  agency  shall  pay  into  the 
General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  the  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  head  of  each  executive  agency  shall  de- 
termine the  total  amount  saved  by  that  ex- 
ecutive agency  as  a  result  of  converting 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  contrac- 
tor performance  any  commercial  activity 
which,  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year— 

(A)  was  previously  performed  by  civilian 
employees  of  that  executive  agency:  or 

(B)  was  previously  performed  for  or  on 
behalf  of  that  executive  agency  by  members 
of  the  uniformed  services. 

(b)  CiVILIAH       EMPLOTEX       SAVINGS.— <1) 

Whenever  an  executive  agency  converts  to 
contractor  i>erformance  any  commercial  ac- 
tivity, the  total  number  of  civilian  employ- 
ees authorized  for  that  executive  agency  in 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  conversion 
takes  place  shall  be  reduced  by  the  number, 
of  civilian  employees  of  that  executive 
agency  required  to  perform  that  commercial 
activity  on  a  full-time  basis  (including  the 
full-time  equivalent  of  the  number  of  civil- 
ian employees  of  that  executive  agency  re- 
quired to  perform  such  activity  on  less  than 
a  full-time  basis). 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  after  consulting  with  the 
head  of  the  executive  agency  concerned, 
shall  determine  the  amount  of  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  authorized  number  of  civlUan 
employees  of  that  executive  agency  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Unitormxd  Services  End  Strengths.- 
(1)  Whenever  an  executive  agency  converts 
to  contractor  performance  any  commercial 
activity  previously  performed  for  or  on 
behalf  of  that  executive  agency  by  members 
of  a  uniformed  service,  the  end  strength  au- 
thorized for  that  uniformed  service  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  conver- 
sion takes  place  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
number  of  members  of  that  uniformed  serv- 
ice required  to  perform  that  commercial  ac- 
tivity on  a  full-time  basis  (including  the  full- 
time  equivalent  of  the  number  of  members 
of  that  uniformed  service  required  to  per- 
form such  activity  on  less  than  a  full-time 
basis). 

(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  any  reduction  in  the 
authorized  end  strength  of  a  uniformed 
service  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 
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SEC.  3.  PARTICIPATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
IN  DETERMINATIONS  UNDER  OMB  A- 

7(. 

(a)  In  Okhkrai.— Each  officer  or  employee 
of  an  executive  agency  responsible  for  de- 
termining under  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  A-76  whether  to  convert  to 
contractor  performance  any  commercial  ac- 
tivity of  that  executive  agency— 

(1)  shall,  at  least  monthly  during  the  de- 
velopment and  preparation  of  the  perform- 
ance work  statement  and  the  management 
efficiency  study  used  In  making  that  deter- 
mination, consult  with  civilian  employees  of 
the  executive  agency  who  will  be  affected 
by  that  determination  and  consider  the 
views  of  such  employees  on  the  develop- 
ment and  preparation  of  that  statement  and 
that  study:  and 

(2)  may  consult  with  such  employees  on 
other  matters  relating  to  tliat  determina- 
tion. 

(b)  Consultation  Procedures.— <  1)  In  the 
case  of  employees  of  an  executive  agency 
represented  by  a  labor  organization  accord- 
ed exclusive  recognition  under  section  7111 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  consultation 
with  representatives  of  that  labor  organiza- 
tion shall  satisfy  the  consultation  require- 
ment in  subsection  (a). 

(2)  In  the  case  of  employees  of  an  execu- 
tive agency  other  than  employees  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1),  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  those  employ- 
ees shall  satisfy  the  consultation  require- 
ment in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Rbculations.— The  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
stiall  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. The  regulations  shall  Include  provi- 
sions for  the  selection  or  designation  of  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  employees  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (bK2)  for  purposes  of 
consultation  required  by  subsection  (a). 

SEC  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "executive  agency"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  is  provided  in  section  4  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act(41U.S.C.  403). 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary  concerned"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  is  provided  in  section 
101  of  title  37.  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  term  "uniformed  service"  means 
any  of  the  uniformed  services  named  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code. 

ComiERCiAL  Activities  Cortractiiig  Act  op 

1987  (CACAIi) 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  Tm.E. 

Provides  that  the  bill  shall  be  referred  to 
as  "Commercial  Activities  Contracting  Act 
of  1987"  legislation. 

THE  ACRONYM  TO  IDENTirT  THIS  BILL  WILL  BE 
"CACAL" 

SECTION  Z.  ACCOUNTING  FOR  SAVINGS  RESULTING 
FROM  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CON- 
TRACTING  UNDER  OMB  CIRCULAR  A- 

7(. 

Requires  ttiat  all  money  savings  as  a 
result  of  OMB  A-76  actions  (Jobs  currently 
done  by  federal  employees  are  evaluated  for 
potential  transfer  to  contractors  for  per- 
formance based  on  cost  savings)  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury.  Also,  any  manpower  posi- 
tions saved  will  result  in  equivalent  federal 
civiUan  and  uniformed  employee  end 
strength  reductions. 

Some  executive  agencies  do  not  turn  back 
any  money  or  manning  positions  saved  after 
an  A-76  actioiL  Over  the  last  five  years, 
these  contracting-out  savings  have  amount- 
ed to  over  (600  million.  Multiplying  the 
yearly  manpower  savings  (since  a  savings  In 


manning  is  also  a  savings  in  the  out-years) 
the  actual  projected  savings  would  be  closer 
to  $1.5  billion.  The  President's  budget  has 
never  identified  these  additional  dollars 
available  for  his  agencies'  use.  This  bill,  by 
now  requiring  the  monies  and  manning  posi- 
tions be  returned,  never  technically  affects 
the  President's  budget.  Additionally,  a  loop- 
hole the  executive  branch  has  been  using  to 
avoid  meeting  Congresslonally  imposed  caps 
on  manning  will  be  eliminated. 

SECnON  1.  PARTICIPATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES IN  DETERMINATIONS  UNDER  OMB 

A-7(. 

Employee  participation  in  creating  the 
government  bid  in  any  proposed  contract- 
Ing-out  action  Is  mandated.  Employees  are 
placed  In  a  position  to  ensure  the  govern- 
ment's bid  is  the  most  cost-efficient  and 
therefore,  the  most  competitive  that  gov- 
ernment can  create. 

OMB  Circular  A-76  allows  minimal  em- 
ployee participation  in  the  creation  of  the 
government's  bid.  However,  as  A-76  is  cur- 
rently applied,  employees  are  realistically 
excluded  from  the  process  of  creating  the 
most  efficient  organization  to  compete  with 
the  contractors'  bids.  Government  masage- 
ment  often  uses  A-76  actions  to  fill  their 
manning  shortfalls  rather  than  to  try  to 
create  an  efficient  organization.  They  have 
no  natural  "advocacy",  as  industry  does,  to 
design  a  bid  that  will  be  the  lowest  and  win. 
However,  employees  are  "natural"  advocates 
of  a  low  and  competitive  bid.  Their  motiva- 
tions are  similar  to  contractors,  since  both 
are  competing  for  their  Jobs.  The  bill,  as 
written,  includes  employees  in  the  process 
as  far  as  possible  without  interfering  with 
the  strict  rules  of  federal  procurement. 

SECTION  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

"Executive  agency",  "secretary  con- 
cerned" and  "uniformed  service"  are  de- 
fined in  common  legal  terms. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.  910.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  may  make 
available  special  housing  assistance  to 
Coast  Guard  employees  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  closures  of  certain  instal- 
lations; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

SPECIAL  HOUSING  ASSI8TAIICE  FOR  CXRTAIH 
COAST  GUARD  PnUOimEL 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Coast  Guard  has  recently  initiated  a 
plan  to  realign  its  support  strudure 
nationwide.  Under  the  agency's  plan, 
certain  support  functions  currenUy 
being  performed  in  the  12  Coast 
Guard  districts  will  be  consolidated 
.  into  2  regional  support  centers. 

The  designated  functions  include 
naval,  civil,  and  electronics  engineer- 
ing. The  Coast  Guard  believes  that 
these  adivities  can  be  performed  in 
centralized  locations  with  lower  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
agency  maintains  that  the  consolida- 
tion will  not  Impad  the  operational 
capabilities  of  each  distrid,  but  in- 
stead would  free  up  resources  neces- 
sary to  Improve  operations. 

I  have  many  doubts  about  the  con- 
solidation. It  was  initiated  in  response 
to  an  internal  report  entitied  "Re- 
allgmnent  of  Management  and  Sup- 
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port  PunctkHU  of  the  United  States 
CoMt  Guard."  The  Congreis  wm  not 
gtren  an  oiiportunlty  to  scrutinise  the 
report  before  the  Coast  Ouard  began 
tmdementing  the  realignment.  The 
shift  will  entail  moving  over  500 
people  from  the  districts  to  the  central 
locations.  The  ITth  District  located  In 
Juneau.  AEL  will  experience  a  net  loss 
of  over  80  people  who  currently 
engage  In  support  activities.  I  am  not 
yet  eonvtaioed  that  maintaumce  in  the 
17th  DIstrlet  wHl  not  suffer  from  the 
reaUgnmoit.  Hie  agency  concedes 
that  the  initial  realignment  wlU  cost 
over  $7  million.  This  will  be  com- 
poimded  by  increased  costs  of  trans- 
portatton  to  haul  support  personnel 
back  to  the  districts  on  a  periodic 


We  had  hoped  that  the  Coast  Ouard 
would  delay  implementation  of  the 
ctmsolidation  until  the  Congress  has 
an  opportunity  to  address  its  manpow- 
er needs  in  the  fiscal  year  1988  fxmd- 
ing  cycle.  This  has  not  haK>ened,  and 
Coast  Ouard  employees  have  been 
given  extremely  short  notice  of  their 
reassignment.  Many  of  these  employ- 
ees are  homeowners  who  will  be  forced 
to  put  their  homes  up  for  sale.  In 
areas  with  depressed  housing  maiicets, 
the  consolidation  wfll  further  aggra- 
vate problems  faced  by  all  homeown- 
ers. 

The  Coast  Ouard  should  bear  a  por- 
tion of  the  costs  of  such  a  massive  re- 
location. The  Department  of  Defense 
currently  has  a  program  to  assist  civil- 
ian and  military  en^tloyees  who  are  re- 
assigned as  part  of  any  complete  or 
partial  dosing  of  a  military  installa- 
tion. Under  the  program,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire title  to,  hold,  manage,  and  dis- 
pose of  property  when  there  is  no 
present  mai^et  for  the  sale  of  such 
property  at  reasonable  terms. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation with  similar  authority.  The 
Secretary  would  be  guided  by  the 
same  guidelines  and  standards  applica- 
ble to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pursu- 
ant to  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
(42  UAC.  3374).  The  Coast  Guard 
would  bear  sny  costs  associated  with 
the  housing  assistance. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  two  fold. 
First,  it  is  designed  to  help  Coast 
Guard  employees  make  the  sudden 
transition  without  the  fear  of  large  fi- 
nancial losses.  Second,  the  legidatlon 
will  permit  the  Secretary  to  acquire 
title  to  the  property  and  take  it  off 
the  market  untU  the  housing  markets 
reach  an  equilibrium.  This  will  take 
the  burden  off  other  members  of  the 
various  communities  who  are  also  suf- 
fering from  the  depressed  housing 
market.* 


By   Mr.   DURENBEROER   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mtichxll): 


S.|911.  A  bill  to  implement  the  rec- 
omi|iendations  of  the  special  envoys, 
to  authorize  a  program  deploying 
deap  coal  technologies,  to  reduce 
trai^boundary  air  pollution,  and  for 
oth#r  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

CLCAII  COAL  TXCHNOLOCIKS  ACT 

M^.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  introduce  today  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  I  trust  will  be  helpful  to 
the  economic  policy  of  this  coimtry. 

Ai  both  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Republican  leader  said  yesterday,  yes- 
terday was  yesterday,  today  is  today, 
tomorrow  will  be  tomorrow.  The  sig- 
nificance of  our  actions  yesterday  and 
the  Way  in  which  that  reflected  on  our 
Pre4ident  and  ourselves  takes  on  an 
entirely  different  light  today. 

Tlis  weekend,  the  President  of  the 
Unl^d  States  will  turn  his  attention 
fror^  the  highway  bill  and  from  spend- 
ing and  the  deficit  to  our  relations 
with  perhaps  our  best  friends  in  the 
world,  the  people  with  whom  we  have 
a  very  long  border  which  is  unattend- 
ed tjy  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  other 
sort]  of  military  personnel— our  friends 
inCynada, 

Tie  President  will  spend,  as  he  has 
in  the  past,  a  fair  amount  of  time  with 
the  Canadian  people,  to  demonstrate 
our  continued  friendship  and  our  con- 
cern for  our  mutual  future. 

As  he  goes.  I  have  sent  along  several 
suggestions.  One  is  that  the  President 
deal  with  the  matter  of  the  trade  war 
that  is  going  on  and  the  impact  that 
ciurently  is  having  on  com  growers  in 
this  coimtry. 

I  have  sent  along  some  other  advice 
as  it  relates  to  some  other  matters  of 
contiention. 

ive  also  sent  along  today  a  Clean 
1  Technology  Act. 

President.  I  am  today  joining 
}r  George  Mitchell  of  Maine  to 
luce  the  CJlean  Coal  Technologies 
Act  of  1987.  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  fully  implement  the  recom- 
meijdations  of  the  special  envoys  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  and 
Cankda  to  consider  the  problem  of 
aciq  rain  and  transboundary  air  pollu- 
tion^ 

T^is  bill  authorizes  a  5-year,  $5  bil- 
lion program  to  deploy  clean  coal  tech- 
noldgles  which  will  significantly 
redace  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen  from  American 
powierplants.  Half  of  this  investment  is 
to  dome  from  Federal  appropriations 
and]  half  from  the  private  sector.  The 
projects  which  will  be  fvmded  under 
thl^  program  will  meet  each  of  the  cri- 
teria developed  by  the  special  envoys. 

Mk".  President,  although  we  intro- 
duce this  authorization  as  a  freestand- 
ing piece  of  legislation,  it  is  our  inten- 
tion that  any  Clean  Coal  Program 
only  l>e  acted  upon  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive Acid  Rain  Control  Pro- 
gram. Senator  Mttchkll  wiU  today  be 
intiiducing  comparable   language   as 
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an  amendment  to  S.  321,  his  compre- 
hensive acid  rain  control  bill.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  that  bill  and  will  be  co- 
sponsorlhg  his  amendment. 

In  19flJ5,  President  Reagan  traveled 
to  Canada  for  his  first  summit  with 
the  re<»itly  elected  Prime  Minister. 
Brian  huilroney.  That  summit  became 
Icnown  as  the  Shamrock  Summit.  High 
on  the  Canadian  agenda  for  that 
siunmit  was  the  problem  of  acid  rain. 
The  two!  leaders  agreed  to  appoint  spe- 
cial en^ys  to  further  explore  the 
problem  of  add  rain  and  transbound- 
ary air  bollutlon.  The  United  States 
envoy  was  Mr.  Drew  Lewis,  former 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Canada 
selected  lix.  William  Davis,  formerly 
the  Premier  of  Ontario  as  its  envoy. 

After  many  months  of  meetings  and 
deliberations,  the  special  envoys  issued 
a  joint  teport  including  findings  and 
recommendations  in  January  1986. 
Among  the  findings  of  the  special 
envoys  \fere  these  two  very  important 
statemeitts: 


nUD 


bath 
eniissions 


is  a  serious  envlronmenta]  prob- 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

transported  through  the 
undoubtedly  are  contributins  to 

of  sensitive  areas  in  both 


Acid 
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atmosph^ 
the  acidiiication 
countries, 
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Acid  ra^  is  a  serious  transboundary  prob- 
lem. Air  pollutants  emitted  by  sources  in 
both  countries  cross  their  mutual  border, 
thus  causing  a  diplomatic  as  well  as  environ- 
mental piioblem. 

In  addition  to  these  findings  the 
report  included  an  assessment  of  the 
acid  rain  problem  from  the  perspective 
of  each  I  nation.  And  the  report  ana- 
lyzed tlie  available  means  to  control 
the  air  emissions  which  are  the  pre- 
civsors  of  acid  rain  and  came  to  the 
conclusipn  that  the  potential  control 
strategids  available  were  not  adequate 
to  foster  a  consensus  for  action  within 
the  American  community. 

Sulfur  dioxide  emissions,  the  princi- 
pal pollutant  of  concern,  can  be  re- 
duced in  a  variety  of  ways.  Three  con- 
trol strategies  were  examined  closely 
by  the  envoys.  The  sulfur  can  be 
washed  from  the  coal  before  it  is 
burned.  tThe  utility  can  switch  to  coals 
having  i  very  low  sulfur  content.  Or 
so-called  scrubbers  can  be  added  which 
remove  sulfur  dioxide  from  the  flue 
gas  resulting  from  combustion. 

The  e^vojrs  foimd  fault  with  each  of 
these  three  strategies.  Coal  washing 
produces  only  modest  reductions  in 
emissioqs.  Switching  to  low-siilfur  coal 
would  t^e  Jobs  from  the  miners  in 
high-sulfur  coal  fields.  Scrubbers  are 
an  expensive  technology  and  would 
likely  le^  to  electrldty  rate  increases 
in  the  Itildwest. 

There  are,  however,  other  pollution 
control  strategies— not  widely  used  at 
ccmunercial  scale  in  the  United  States 
which  the  envoys  believed  might  pro- 
vide substantial  reductions  at  the 
lesser  cc  st  than  scrubbing  without  dis- 


ruption in  the  markets  for  hlgh-sulf ur 
coaL 

To  take  fuU  advantage  of  these  tech- 
nologies and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  a  policy  consensus  in  the 
United  States,  the  envoys  recommend- 
ed a  5-year,  $5  billion  program  to 
deploy  these  technologies  at  power- 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

The  heart  of  the  Envoys'  report  is 
the  following  recommendation  which 
sets  forth  a  series  of  criteria  which  are 
to  be  applied  to  clean  coal  projects: 

Therefore  the  U.8.  government  should  im- 
plement a  five-year,  five  billion  dollar  con- 
trol technology  commercial  demonstration 
program.  The  federal  government  should 
provide  half  the  funding— 2.5  billion  dol- 
lars—for projects  which  industry  recom- 
mends, and  for  which  industry  is  prepared 
to  contribute  the  other  half  of  the  funding. 

Because  ttiis  technology  demonstration 
program  is  meant  to  be  part  of  a  long-term 
response  to  the  transboimdary  acid  rain 
problem,  prospective  projects  should  be 
evaluated  according  to  several  specific  crite- 
ria. The  federal  government  should  co-fund 
those  project*  that  have  the  potential  for 
the  largest  emissions  reductions,  measured 
as  a  percentage  of  SOi  and/or  NO.  removed. 
Among  projects  with  similar  potential,  gov- 
ernment funding  should  go  to  those  that 
reduce  emissions  at  the  cheapest  cost  per 
ton.  More  consideration  should  be  given  to 
projects  that  demonstrate  retrofit  technol- 
ogies applicable  to  the  largest  number  of  ex- 
isting sources,  especially  existing  sources 
that,  because  of  their  size  and  location,  con- 
tribute to  transboundary  air  pollution.  In 
short,  although  the  priniary  purpose  of  this 
research  program  ts  to  demonstrate  the 
kinds  of  technologies  that  would  be  needed 
for  tuiy  future  acid  rain  control  program,  it 
should  also  result  in  some  near-term  reduc- 
tions in  VS.  air  emissions  that  affect  Cana- 
dian ecosystems. 

Furthermore,  special  consideration  should 
be  given  to  those  technologies  that  can  be 
applied  to  facilities  currently  dependent  on 
the  use  of  high-sulfur  coal. 

On  March  19,  1986,  and  in  response 
to  the  report.  President  Reagan 
stated,  "I  fully  endorse  the  report  and 
will  shortly  Issue  a  press  statement  to 
that  effect."  Eventually  a  press  release 
was  iffiued  which  summarized  all  of 
the  coal  research  being  conducted  in 
the  United  States  and  concluded  that 
the  envoys'  recommendations  could  be 
satisfied  by  the  existing  research 
effort  including  the  modest  clean  Coal 
Technology  Program  which  was  being 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
EInergy. 

The  DOE  C^ean  Coal  Program  had 
been  established  by  the  Congress  in 
late  1985  when  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  was  terminated.  $400  mil- 
lion had  been  made  immediately  avail- 
able to  fund  dean  coal  projects  with 
1350  million  held  in  reserve.  According 
to  congressional  directives  DOE  had 
solicited  proposals  for  clean  coal 
projects  in  the  spring  of  1986. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the 
Clean  Coals  Program  was  not  created 
in  anticipation  of  the  envoys'  report 
nor  as  an  answer,  even  in  part,  to  the 
domestic  add  rain  problem.  The  pur- 


pose of  the  DOE  program  is  to  demon- 
strate the  whole  range  of  innovative 
technologies  which  would  encourage 
the  use  of  large  domestic  coal  reserves. 

In  August  1986,  DOE  tentatively  se- 
lected nine  projects  for  funding  under 
the  Clean  Coal  Program.  Because  of 
the  Administration's  assertion  that 
the  DOE  program  would  satisfy  the 
commitment  made  in  the  envoys' 
report,  these  nine  projects  have  been 
closely  examined  to  determine  wheth- 
er they  do,  in  fact,  meet  the  criteria 
for  projects  which  were  established  by 
the  envoys.  Most  analysts  came  to  the 
same  conclusion,  the  projects  make 
only  minor  contributions  to  the  com- 
mitment which  this  Nation  made  to 
Canada  when  the  President  endorsed 
the  envojrs'  report. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States  from  C^anada 
wrote  to  Senator  Mitchell  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Subconunlttee  of- 
fering the  following  analysis  of  these 
nine  projects: 

Because  of  the  seriousness  with  which  my 
Government  views  the  Envoy  process  and 
the  importance  to  Canada  of  its  ultimate 
success.  Environment  Canada  undertook  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  two  issues— the  DOE 
claim  that  the  nine  CCTT  projects  satisfy  the 
Envoys'  recommendation  and  the  Adminis- 
tration's suggestion  in  the  FY  1988  budget 
proposal  that  current  programs  fulfill  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  commitment  to  implement 
the  Envoys'  Report.  Environment  Canada's 
findings  sharply  contrast  with  DOE's  and 
the  budget  proposal's  conclusion.  With  re- 
spect to  the  particular  projects  selected  in 
the  first  round  of  the  CCTT  program.  Envi- 
ronment Canada  found: 

The  nine  projects  selected  might,  if  they 
displace  production  from  existing  plants, 
reduce  U.S.  SOi  emissions  by  up  to  65,000 
metric  tonnes.  (In  1984  total  D.S.  SO>  emis- 
sions were  21.4  million  toimes.) 

The  projects  will  make  no  significant  near 
term  contribution  to  reducing  transboun- 
dary emissions. 

The  projects  have  very  limited  early  retro- 
fit potential;  the  impact  of  the  new  teclinol- 
ogies  on  electric  utility  emissions  will  be 
negligible  until  after  the  year  2005. 

Only  two  of  the  nine  selected  projects 
come  close  to  meeting  the  Special  Envoys' 
recommendation  and  criteria. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  a  recent  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  (CRS)  analysis  of 
the  COT  Program  concurs  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  Environment  (Canada's  studies.  Spe- 
cifically, It  found  that  only  three  of  the 
nine  projects  selected  possibly  meet  the 
Envoys'  Report  criteria,  and  one  of  those 
three  is  so  small  that  no  emissions  reduc- 
tions can  be  expected  from  it.  The  total  cost 
of  the  three  projects  is  only  $52  million.  Ac- 
cording to  the  CRS.  "To  achieve  the  goals 
of  the  Envoys'  Report  would  require  an  in- 
tegrated approach  to  clean  coal  technology 
demonstrations  focussed  on  the  Envoys'  rec- 
ommendation and  its  goals.  Such  a  program 
does  not  currently  exist." 

Environment  Ouiada  alao  assessed  the 
variotis  clean  coal  initiatives  mentioned  in 
President  Reagan's  recent  budget  propoBal. 
based  on  information  provided  by  DOE.  It 
concluded: 

Only  (1.7  billion  of  the  proposed  $5  billion 
in  federal,  state,  and  private  expenditures 


appear  to  meet  most  of  the  Special  Envoys' 
technical  criteria. 

The  potential  reduction  in  transboundary 
pollution  resulting  from  this  spetuUng  is  in- 
significant and  will  not  alleviate  the  damage 
currently  being  caused  in  Canada  by  n.S. 
emissions  of  SOi. 

In  the  alMence  of  an  acid  rain  control  pro- 
gram, significant  emissions  reductions  re- 
sulting from  the  currently  planned  clean 
coal  technology  Initiatives  or  existing  air 
pollution  control  programs  are  at  least  35 
years  away. 

Based  on  these  findings,  it  ts  our  view  that 
the  current  U.S.  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
gram does  not  meet  the  objectives  of  the 
Envoys'  Report  or  still  Canadian  concerns 
about  acid  rain.  However,  bearing  in  mind 
the  full  endorsement  of  the  Lewis/Davis 
Report  by  the  President  and  pursuant  to 
the  Vice  President's  recent  visit  to  Ottawa, 
it  remains  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
Canadian  Government  that  the  Administra- 
tion will  take  steps  to  fulfill  Mr.  Reagan's 
commitment. 

In  a  few  days  President  Reagan  will 
be  returning  to  Canada  for  the  1987 
summit  with  Prime  Minister  Mul- 
roney.  Discussions  leading  up  to  that 
meeting  have  indicated  that  Canada 
remains  concerned  that  the  United 
States  is  not  making  an  adequate 
effort  to  fulfill  the  envoys'  recommen- 
dations. After  a  recent  trip  to  Ottawa 
by  Vice  President  Bush,  the  adminis- 
tration has  issued  a  new  statement  on 
this  matter. 

In  that  statement  President  Reagan 
indicated  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  commit  $2.5  billion  in  funds,  to  be 
matched  by  an  equal  amotmt  from  the 
private  sector,  over  the  next  5  years  to 
fulfill  the  recommendations  of  the 
envoys. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  an  authorization  for  a 
Clean  Coal  Program  which  would  in 
every  respect  fulfill  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Envoys'  report.  We  are 
proposing  this  effort  as  one  part  of  a 
comprehensive  program  to  control  the 
air  pollutants  which  are  the  precur- 
sors of  acid  rain.  This  is  not  a  stand 
alone  measure.  It  is  only  the  early 
phase  of  the  larger  effort  which  will 
be  necessary  to  protect  sensitive 
aquatic  and  other  ecosystems  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  from  acidi- 
fication caused  by  the  deposition  of  air 
pollutants. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  oppose  any 
further  fimding  for  a  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Program  until  such  time 
as  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress have  made  a  statutory  commit- 
ment to  a  long-term  Add  Rain  Control 
Program.  Their  determination  to  insist 
that  clean  coal  and  a  complete  Add 
Rain  Program  move  together  has  my 
wholehearted  support.  The  point  of 
this  bill  is  to  provide  the  appropriate 
legislative  vehicle  for  the  clean  coal 
technology  portion  of  that  larger 
paclLage.  not  to  suggest  that  further 
research   on  control   technologies   is 
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neoMBUT  before  a  control  strategy  is 
enactert. 

Mr.  President,  solutions  for  the  na- 
ttonal— oontJnental— add  rain  problem 
are  available  now.  The  technologies 
which  will  be  d^loyed  under  this  leg- 
it1tiM"n  have  been  demonstrated  and 
are  available  to  the  utility  industry 
today.  This  Is  not  a  research  bilL  We 
do  not  need  additional  yean  of  re- 
search to  study  solutions  to  the  acid 
rain  problem.  We  can  achieve  near- 
term  reducUons  In  SOi  and  NO,  emls- 
slons  and  the  movement  of  these  pol- 
lutants across  the  boundary  into 
Caioada  with  coat  effective  technol- 
octos  which  are  now  available. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  our  neigh- 
bor and  most  inutortant  partner  in  the 
community  of  nations  to  take  all  steps 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  recommenda- 
tkms  of  the  Envoys'  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  ask  that  a 
copy  of  the  envoys'  report  and  a  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBit,  as  follows: 

a  911 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Hejtreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre**  OMtembled, 

SHOKTTITLK 

Sbctioii  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Clemn  Coal  Technologies  Act  of  1987". 

CLK/UI  COAL  PBOGRAM 

Sec.  X  Title  I  of  the  C3e»n  Air  Act  is 
•mended  by  adding  the  following  new  part 
■t  the  end  thereof — 

"Pakt  F— CuAii  Coal  Tbcbrologies 

"rniDIHGS 

"Sac.  190.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(a)  add  deposition  is  a  serious  environ- 
mental problem  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada; 

"(b)  air  emiaalona  from  sources  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  causing  sig- 
nificant deposition  of  sulfates,  citrates  and 
other  acidic  compoimds  on  ecosystems  in 
both  nations; 

"(c)  add  deposition  is  a  serious  tr&nsboun- 
dary  problem  as  air  pollutants  emitted  by 
sources  in  both  nations  cross  their  mutual 
border  causing  diplomatic  as  well  as  envi- 
ronmental problems; 

"(d)  both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  a  responsibility  to  ensure  that  activi- 
ties within  their  jurisdiction  or  control  do 
not  cauae  damage  to  the  environment  of 
other  States; 

"(e)  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  a 
long  tiaditicm  of  succesafully  resolving 
transboundary  environmental  problems, 
both  through  the  International  Joint  Com- 
misBi<m  and  on  a  govemment-to-govemment 


"HA 


or  roucy 


"(f)  the  recommendations  of  the  Special 
Envoys  with  respect  to  add  deposition  build 
upon  that  tradition  and.  in  combination 
with  a  long-term  control  program,  consti- 
tute and  appropriate  near-term  effort  to  ad- 
dreM  the  transboundary  add  deposition 
proUem; 

"(g)  control  strategies  and  dean  coal  tech- 
nologies  necessary  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Special  Envoys  exist  now 
and  can  be  deployed  on  a  cost  effective  basis 
to  reduce  transboundary  air  pollution. 


"Sac.  191.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
fully  Implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  special  Envoys  with  respect  to  add  dep- 
ositli^  and  transboundary  air  pollution 
problems  and  to  improve  relations  between 
the  fFnlted  States  and  (Canada  by  securing 
near-term  reductions  in  the  movement  of 
air  pbllutants  which  may  be  precursors  of 
add  deposition  from  areas  within  the 
United  States  to  areas  within  Canada.  To 
that  purpose— 

"(a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Is  directed  to  promote  the  rapid  de- 
ployQient  of  existing  clean  coal  technologies 
so  asjto  reduce  total  atmospheric  loadings  of 
air  ppllutants  which  may  be  precursors  of 
add  deposition  and  the  transboundary 
movement  of  such  pollutants; 

"(b)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  is  directed  to  pro- 
mote the  vigorous  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  and  regulations  with  respect  to  air  pol- 
lutloa  in  a  manner  which  is  responsive  ^ 
the  aroblems  of  transbotmdary  air  pollu- 
tion; and 

"(CI  the  Secretary  of  State  is  directed  to 
seek 'establishment  of  a  bilateral  advisory 
and  consultative  group  on  transboundary 
air  pollution  comprising  both  diplomatic 
and  environmental  management  officials 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  consultations  on  Issues  re- 
lated to  transboimdary  air  pollution  and  to 
advise  the  directors  of  each  nation's  envl- 
;ntal  program. 
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"DErmiTlONS 

'Sic.  192.  For  purposes  of  this  part— 

"(^  the  term  "dean  coal  technology" 
means  any  technology,  including  technol- 
ogies applied  at  the  precombustion,  combus- 
tion kt  post-combustion  stage,  deployed  at  a 
new  or  existing  facility  which  will  achieve 
significant  reductions  In  air  emissions  of 
sulfu^  dioxide  or  oxides  of  nitrogen  associat- 
ed wHb  the  utilization  of  coal  in  the  genera- 
tion I  of  electricity  or  Industrial  process 
steaia  which  is  not  in  widespread  use  at 
comiaercial  scale  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  part; 

"(b)  the  term  "coal"  means  anthracite,  bl- 
tumifious  or  subituminous  coal,  lignite,  or 
any  ^el  derivative  thereof; 

"(ci  the  term  "conventional  technology" 
means  any  technology,  including  technol- 
ogies applied  at  the  precombustion,  combus- 
tion,! or  post-combustion  stage,  which 
achl^es  a  significant  reduction  in  air  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  dioxide  or  oxides  of  nitrogen 
asso<^ted  with  the  utilization  of  coal  in  the 
genefatlon  of  electricity  or  industrial  proc- 
ess slieam  which  is  in  widespread  use  at  com- 
mensal scale  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thisaart; 

"(<^  the  term  "high-sulfur  coal"  means 
coal  tdth  a  heat  value  of  10  million  Btu  per 
ton  ^hlch  has  a  sulfur  content  greater  than 
1  per  centum  sulfur  by  weight  or  coal  with 
an  equivalent  or  greater  sulfur  content  after 
adjustment  for  the  heat  value  of  the  coal; 

"(e)  the  term  "precursors  of  acid  deposi- 
tion" means  air  pollutants  including  sulfur 
dioxide,  sulfates,  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  ni- 
trate$  and  their  transformation  products 
whlcti  may  be  deposited  in  a  wet  or  dry 
forml  and  which  when  deposited  contribute 
to  tbe  addif  icatlon  of  aquatic  and  other  eco- 
sjrst^ns;  and 

"(f)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
reta^  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Energy. 


"See.  Ids.  (a)  General  AnrHORrrr.— The 
Secretary,!  pursuant  to  authority  provided 
by  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search an4  Development  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-57'7),  acting  Jointly  with  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry 
out  a  program  for  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  facilities  to  acquire  further  expe- 
rience wltti  respect  to  the  commercial  de- 
ployment jof  clean  coal  technologies  which 
significantly  reduce  air  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide  or  oxides  of  nitrogen  resulting  from 
the  utilization  of  coal  in  the  generation  of 
electricity  or  Industrial  process  steam.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator  may  enter 
into  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements 
with,  or  provide  finandal  assistance  in  the 
form  of  gnnts  to,  the  owner  or  operator  of 
any  such  facility  to  assure  the  deployment 
of  clean  c|>al  technologies.  The  program  es- 
tablished fey  this  section  shall  Indude— 

"(1)  solicitations  for  proposed  projects  to 
deploy  sudh  technologies; 

"(2)  selection  of  suitable  projects  from 
among  those  proposed; 

"(3)  supervision  of  the  construction  and 
operation  of  such  projects; 

"(4)  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the  re- 
sults of  tbe  projects  which  are  conducted; 
smd  I 

"(5)  dissemination  of  information  on  the 
effectiveness  and  feasibility  of  the  clean 
coal  technologies  which  are  operated. 
Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  part,  the  Secretary  acting 
Jointly  with  the  Administrator  shall  publish 
regulations  to  assure  the  satisfactory  imple- 
mentation of  each  element  of  the  program 
authorized  by  this  part. 

"(b)  SofjciTATioii.- Not  later  than  210 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
part,  the  Secretary  acting  Jointly  with  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  solicitation 
for  proposals  to  deploy  clean  coal  technol- 
ogies which  will  significantly  reduce  air 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  or  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen resulting  from  the  utilization  of  coal 
in  the  generation  of  electricity  or  industrial 
process  st^m.  The  solicitation  notice  shall 
provide  for  a  30-day  application  period  and 
shall  prescribe  the  information  to  be  Includ- 
ed In  the  proposal,  including  technical  and 
economic  information  sufficient  to  permit 
the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  to 
assess  the  potential  effectiveness  and  feasi- 
bility of  the  technology  to  be  deployed  and 
the  reductions  in  air  emissions  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide or  okldes  of  nitrogen  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  achieved  through  deployment 
of  the  technology.  A  second  solidtatlon 
shall  be  conducted  not  later  than  21  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part. 

"(c>  Aii>LicATioi«s.— Any  person  or  any 
public  or  private  entity  which  is  the  owner 
or  operator  of  a  major  source  of  air  emis- 
sions as  diefined  in  this  Act  may  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Admin- 
istrator in  response  to  the  solicitations  re- 
quired by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  The 
application  shall  contain  a  proposed  deploy- 
ment plan  setting  forth  the  various  phases 
of  the  project  and  such  other  Information 
as  the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  may 
require.  Such  plan  shall  provide  that  the 
technology  to  be  deployed  will  be  installed 
and  opera  tional  as  expeditiously  as  practica- 
ble, but  to  no  case  later  than  36  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  project  is  select- 
ed for  assi  stance  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  Secctioh  C^RriERiA.— The  Secretary 
acting  Jointly  with  the  Administrator  may 
provide   issistance   under   this   part   to   a 


project  which  utilizes  a  clean  coal  technolo- 
gy. If  the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
determine  that  the  project  will  provide  ex- 
perience with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
such  technology  at  commercial  scale  and 
only  if  the  project  satisfies  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing criteria— 

"(1)  the  project  will  utilize  technology 
which  would  be  appropriate  for  retrofit  on  a 
significant  number  of  existing  coal-fired 
sources  of  air  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  or 
oxides  of  nitrogen; 

"(2)  the  project  will  contribute  to  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  transboundary  movement  of  air 
pollutants  which  are  preciirsors  of  add  dep- 
osition from  areas  within  the  United  States 
to  areas  within  (Canada; 

"(3)  the  technology  to  be  deployed  will 
significantly  reduce  air  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide  or  oxides  or  nitrogen  (measured  as  a 
percentage  removed)  associated  with  coal 
utilization  or,  if  providing  less  than  signifi- 
cant reductions  (measured  as  a  percentage 
removed),  the  technology  deployed  will 
achieve  reductions  at  a  cost  per  ton  of  re- 
ductions which  is  substantially  less  than  the 
cost  associated  with  conventional  technolo- 
gy: 

"(4)  the  technology  to  be  deployed  will 
result  In  a  reduction  of  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide  or  oxides  of  nitrogen  at  a  cost  which 
is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  cost  of  achieving 
comparable  emission  reductions  with  con- 
ventional technology;  and 

"(5)  the  project  will  utilize  as  a  feedstock 
coal  mined  in  the  United  States  and  the  lo- 
cation of  the  facility  will  be  in  the  United 
States. 

In  selecting  among  projects  for  assistance 
which  have  similar  reduction  potential, 
both  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  emissions 
and  the  transboundary  movement  of  air  pol- 
lutants which  may  be  the  precursors  of  acid 
deposition,  the  Secretary  acting  Jointly  with 
the  Administrator  shall  give  priority  to 
those  projects  which  achieve  reductions  at 
the  least  cost  per  ton  of  reductions  achieved 
and  which  would  be  appropriate  for  retrofit 
at  existing  sources  of  air  emissions  which 
utilize  high-sulfur  coal. 

"(e)  Rkvuw  by  the  Admihistrator.- The 
Secretary  shall  not  select  any  project  for  as- 
sistance under  this  part  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  first  have  made  a  determination 
that  the  proposed  project  satisfies  each  of 
the  criteria  established  by  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section. 

"(f)  PROHiamoMs.— The  Secretary  or  the 
Administrator  shall  not  select  for  assistance 
any  project  which  incoriwrates  reductions 
in  air  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  or  oxides 
of  nitrogen  which  are  required  according  to 
a  State  implementation  plan  developed  and 
approved  pursuant  to  subsection  110  of  this 
Act.  No  reductions  in  air  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide  or  oxides  of  nitrogen  which  are 
achieved  by  a  source  through  the  deploy- 
ment of  dean  coal  technology  In  a  project 
assisted  under  this  part  shall  be  available 
for  banking  or  trading  to  achieve  compli- 
ance with  a  State  implementation  plan  by 
any  other  source  of  such  emissions. 

"(g)  NonncATioH.- The  Secretary  and 
the  Administrator  shall  select  or  refuse  to 
select  a  project  for  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion within  90  days  of  receiving  the  complet- 
ed application.  In  the  case  of  a  refusal  to 
select  a  project  for  assistance,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Administrator  shall  notify  the  ap- 
plicant within  such  90-day  period  of  the  rea- 
sons for  refusal. 

"(h)  Cost-Sharhig.- In  providing  finan- 
dal assistance  under  this  part  to  a  clean 
coal    technology    project,    the    Secretary 


acting  jointly  with  the  Administrator  shall 
endeavor  to  enter  into  agreements  and 
make  other  arrangements  for  maximum 
possible  cost-sharing  with  State  and  local 
agencies,  utility  companies,  technology  ven- 
dors and  other  persons.  Total  Federal  funds 
for  any  project  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project  (including 
the  entire  capital  cost  and  operating  costs 
over  a  two-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  operation  of  the  technology 
commences)  estimated  at  the  time  of  the 
award  of  such  assistance.  The  owner  or  op- 
erator of  the  facility  (or  any  other  project 
sponsor)  shall  not  be  required  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  from  future  revenues  of 
the  project. 
"(1)  Further  Provisioks.— 
"(1)  The  Secretary  may  vest  fee  title  or 
other  property  interests  acquired  through 
assistance  of  any  clean  coal  technology 
project  in  any  entity  Induding  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(2)  Cost-sharing  by  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  the  facility  (or  other  project  sponsor) 
is  required  in  each  of  the  design,  construc- 
tion and  operating  phases  of  the  project. 

"(3)  Financial  assistance  for  costs  in 
excess  of  those  estimated  as  of  the  date  of 
the  award  of  original  financial  assistance 
may  not  be  provided  in  excess  of  the  propor- 
tion of  costs  borne  by  the  (jovemment  in 
the  original  agreement  and  only  up  to  25 
per  centum  of  the  original  financial  assist- 
ance. 

"(4)  Other  appropriated  Federal  funds 
may  not  be  used  for  cost-sharing  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  facility  (or  other 
project  sponsor). 

"(5)  Existing  fadllties,  equipment  and 
supplies  or  previously  expended  research 
and  development  funds  are  not  cost-sharing 
for  purposes  of  this  part  except  as  amor- 
tized, depreciated,  or  expensed  in  normal 
business  practice. 

"(J)  REcoHSTRUcnoH.— No  proJcct  which 
receives  financial  assistance  under  this  part 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  significant  modifica- 
tion or  reconstruction  which  would  require 
compliance  with  a  new  source  performance 
standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
111  of  this  Act  by  the  source  at  which  the 
project  is  carrier  out. 

"ADVISORY  comtrrTEB 
"Sec.  194.  (a)  Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary acting  Jointly  vrlth  the  Administrator 
shall  establish,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5 
UJS.C.  app  1,  et  seq.),  a  Clean  Coal  Technol- 
ogies Advisory  Committee  composed  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator,  or  the 
Secretary's  or  Administrator's  designees, 
who  shall  be  co-chairs,  and  ten  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  and  the  Adminis- 
trator who  shall  be  selected  from  represent- 
atives of  State  and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies or  interstate  or  regional  planning  orga- 
nizations with  air  pollution  control  responsi- 
bilities and  who  by  their  experience  or  tech- 
nical expertise  can  advise,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Administrator  on  matters  of  policy  re- 
lating to  the  control  of  air  emissions  which 
may  be  precursors  of  acid  deposition  and 
the  selection  of  clean  coal  technology 
projects  which  satisfy  the  criteria  of  section 
193(d)  of  this  Act.  Five  members  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  and  five  members 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Administrator.  The 
Committee  shall  also  Include  three  repre- 
sentatives of  C:anada  who  shall  be  nominat- 
ed by  the  Minister  of  Environment  C:anada 
for  service  on  the  Committee. 


"(b)  Tmca.— Each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee (with  the  exception  of  the  Chair) 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three  years 
and  members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. 

"(c)  Support.— Such  clerical  and  technical 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  Committee  shall  be  provid- 
ed from  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

"(d)  CoMPENSATioR.— Members  of  the 
Committee  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Chair)  shall,  whUe  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  the  Committee  or  otherwise 
engaged  in  business  of  the  Committee,  re- 
ceive compensation  and  allowances  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate 
of  base  pay  in  effect  for  Grade  08-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  (Includ- 
ing travel  time)  during  which  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Committee.  While  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
the  performance  of  services  for  the  Commit- 
tee, members  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703(b)  of  Utle  S  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 
"(e)  E^xcEPnoM.— Section  14(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  UJ8.C.  app 
14),  relating  to  termination,  shall  not  apply 
to  the  C^ommittee  established  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

"AUTHORIZATIOHS 

"Sec.  195.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part  (500,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30.  1988,  1989. 1990, 
1991  and  1992. 

"(b)  The  sums  authwised  by  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amoimts  available 
from  the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Reserve  e»- 
Ublished  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-473.". 


ECOHOmC  REGUIATIOM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  determining 
whether  the  rates  and  charges  of  any  public 
utility,  as  defined  in  section  201(e)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act,  are  just  and  reasonable 
under  sections  205  and  206(a)  of  such  Act, 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  apply  the  following  criteria— 

( 1 )  any  expenditure  for  the  design  and  en- 
gineering of  a  clean  coal  technology  project 
which  receives  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act  by  such  utility  shall  be  allowed  as 
an  operating  expense; 

(2)  any  capital  cost  incurred  to  retrofit,  re- 
power  or  modernize  an  existing  facility  with 
a  clean  coal  technology  as  part  of  a  project 
assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  Included  in 
the  rate  base  when  incxirred,  except  to  the 
extent  such  cost  is  aUowed  as  an  expense 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  on  application  of  the  public  utility,  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  allow  any  captlal  cost  of  the  utility  in- 
curred to  retrofit,  repower  or  modernise  an 
existing  facility  with  clean  coal  technology 
as  a  part  of  a  project  assisted  under  this  Act 
(to  the  extent  not  allowed  as  an  operating 
expense  imder  paragraph  (1))  to  be  amor- 
tized over  a  5-year  period  beginning  with 
the  calendar  year  in  which  facility  or  dean 
coal  technology  is  placed  in  service  and  a 
return  shall  be  allowed  on  the  unamortized 
amount. 

(4)  there  is  a  rebuttable  presumption  that 
any  expenditure  or  capital  cost  incurred  by 
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K  ataitj  tor  a  dean  ami  teduiology  project 
aalatad  under  this  Act  is  prudent. 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Department  of 
■nemr.  by  rule  after  concurrence  by  the 
Admliiiatrator  of  the  BiTlraniBental  Protec- 
tion  Acency.  nay  &fmlfnatr  one  or  more 
dean  coal  tectinOlmlee  aa  digible.  in  whole 
or  In  put,  for  the  regulatory  treatment  iHt>- 
vtded  in  rabaaettan  (a)  of  this  aecUon. 
Projects  usinc  such  designated  technology, 
induding  projects  which  have  not  received 
asslatanee  under  part  F  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  shall  only  be  granted  such  treatment  to 
the  extent  that  th«y  satisfy  the  criteria  es- 
tabUahed  by  section  lM<d>  of  such  Act. 

(c)  The  Federal  Bnergy  Regulatory  Com- 
mlarian  may  exempt  any  person  from  any 
proviaian  of  the  PubUc  Utility  Holdinc  Com- 
pany Act  and  parti  n  and  III  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  the  extmt— 

(1)  dtber  Act  applies  by  reason  of  owner- 
diip  or  operation  of  any  federally  assisted 
1  coal  todukoiogy  project  or  any  project 
[  rtwtgnatwl  dean  coal  technology; 

(3)  the  CoBunisslan  determines  such  an 
exemption    is    necessary    to    permit    such 
person  to  participate  in  such  project. 
ran.  nsx  act 

Sac.  4.  Notwltfastandlng  any  provision  of 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act 
of  IVn  <—  V&C.  — )  or  any  other  law,  natu- 
ral gaa  may  be  uaed  in  a  major  fuel  burning 
lna>allattnn  wtiidi  la  coal-fired  (as  defined  in 
such  Act),  whether  erlsting  or  new.  to  the 
extent  that  such  gaa  is  used  as  part  of  a 
dean  coal  technology,  such  as  rebuming. 
which  achievea  coat  effective  reductions  in 
air  tmlatiimt  of  sulfur  dioxide  or  oxides  of 
nitrogen.  Tliis  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued, tnterpnted  or  apidied  to  allow  the 
use  of  natural  gas  as  the  primary  fuel  in  any 
sudi  installation  and  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  require  that  any  person  using 
natural  gas  in  sudi  Installation  obtain  a 
teaaporary  or  permanent  exemption  from 
the  prohlbttjons  of  such  Act  before  the 
dean  coal  tedmcdogy  is  put  into  operation. 
Jorar  RsroKi  or  twx  Spbcial  Eitvots  oh 

Acid  Rub— Dbzw  I^wis,  UifirxD  States; 

WiLLUM  DAvn,  Camada— Jamuabt  1986 

L  SACKGaOUHD 

Tbe  United  States  and  Canada  share  a 
long  tradition  of  mntural  friendship  and  co- 
operation and  share  similar  points  of  view 
on  many  international  issues.  We  are  also 
each  other's  largest  trading  partners,  an 
econnmtr  relatiwishlp  Involving  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  manufactured  goods,  serv- 
icea.  and  raw  materiala.  These  common 
bonds  between  dose  neighbors  and  good 
friends  are  valued  aspects  of  a  shared  histo- 
ry on  which  both  countries  continue  to 
build. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  sdentists  and 
government  offidals  on  both  sides  of  our 
bonier  have  become  aware  of  the  serious  en- 
vtronnental  problems  associated  with  air- 
borne pollutants  transported  kxig  distances. 
The  most  serious  of  these  problems  is  add 
latn.  Although  we  do  not  understand  all  the 
medianisms  of  add  rain's  formation  and 
transport  or  the  full  extent  of  its  effects,  it 
is  dear  that  those  causes  and  effects  are 
shared  by  both  countries.  Air  emissions 
from  sources  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  significantly  increased  the 
depodtlon  of  sulfates  and  nitrates  on  both 
U  A  and  Canadian  ecosystems. 

On  March  17  and  U.  1985.  Prime  Minister 
Brian  Mulroney  and  President  Ronald 
Reagan  met  in  Quebec  City  to  discuss  a 
wide  range  of  bilateral  issues  such  as 
mutual  defense,  trade,  and  the  environment. 


meeting,  later  referred  to  as  the 
ck  Summit,"  was  viewed  as  a 
|ue  opportunity  to  reinforce  ties  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  At  that  meeting 
add  rain  was  recognized  by  both  leaders  as 
a  serious  concern  affecting  bilateral  rela- 
tions. 

Noting  the  7S-year  history  of  environmen- 
tal Cooperation  between  the  two  countries, 
the '  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
preised  their  determination  to  address  cur- 
rent U.S./Canadian  environmental  issues, 
including  acid  rain,  in  the  same  spirit  of  re- 

flllty  and  cooperation.  Consequently, 
[reed  to  appoint  a  personal  Special 
to  examine  the  acid  rain  issue  and 
back  before  their  next  meeting, 
ed  for  the  spring  of  1986.  For  the 
first  time.  Special  Envoys  appointed  by  both 
the  U.S.  and  Canadian  governments  were  to 
review  Jointly  this  serious  environmental 
issue  affecting  both  nations.  These  special 
apppintments  emphasized  the  need  for  both 
Ittries  to  work  together  to  resolve  a 
>  transboundary  problem. 
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II.  P.S./CAMAOIAM  KirvnomfxirrAL  rxlatioms 
le  of  relatively  recent  orgin.  Canadian 
ancilU.S.  efforts  to  address  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  long-range  transboundary 
transport  of  airborne  pollutants  have  oc- 
curred within  the  context  of  a  75-year  tradi- 
tion of  environmental  cooperation. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  bilateral  environ- 
mental relationship  Is  Article  IV  of  the 
Bo«>idary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909.  wherein 
eacb  country  agreed  not  to  pollute  bounda- 
ry waters  to  the  injury  of  health  or  proper- 
ty in  the  other  country.  With  the  Article  IV 
obll^tion  as  a  foundation,  both  countries 
have  built  a  long  tradition  of  generally  suc- 
ces^ul  resolution  of  a  wide  variety  of  trans- 
boundary environmental  problems,  both 
through  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sioQ  and  on  a  govemment-to-govemment 
basfc.  Notable  among  recent  achievements 
have  been  the  Great  lAkes  Water  Quality 
aents  of  1972  and  1978.  which  were 
ambitious  Joint  efforts  to  improve  Great 
water  quality  through  the  adoption 
andlgeneral  refinement  of  water  quality  ob- 
fves,  both  general  and  specific. 

Kteral  efforts  to  protect  transboundary 
Quality  date  to  the  Trail  Smelter  case  in 
.  An  arbitration  panel  established  to  re- 
:  an  air  pollution  problem  caused  by  the 
Smelter  held  that  "no  State  has  the 
i  to  use  or  permit  to  use  of  its  territory 
^uch  a  manner  as  to  cause  injury  by 
I  in  or  to  the  territory  of  another." 
Canada  and  the  United  States  also 
to  Principle  21  of  the  1972  Stock- 
I  Declaration  which,  like  Article  IV  and 
.  Smelter  case,  provided  that  States 
hai^  the  responsibility  "to  ensure  that  ac- 
tivities within  their  Jurisdiction  or  control 
do  aot  cause  damage  to  the  environment  of 
oth^  SUtes."  Additionally,  both  countries 
are  barties  to  the  1979  Convention  on  Long- 
Rawe  Transboundary  Air  Pollution,  under 
whlph  signatory  States  from  the  Economic 
Coiimlssion  for  lAirope  (ECE)  expressed  a 
det<rmination  to  "endeavour  to  limit  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  gradually  reduce  and  pre- 
vent air  pollution  induding  long-range 
transboundary  air  pollution." 

A^id  rain  became  recognized  as  an  impor- 
tant bilateral  environmental  problem  in  the 
ml(|'1970B.  The  first  response  of  both  the 
UjS  and  Canadian  governments  was  to  es- 
tat^ish  in  1978  the  BiUteral  Research  Con- 
sullktion  Group  to  report  on  the  extent  and 
sigmficance  of  long-range  air  pollution 
proftlems.  induding  add  rain,  with  special 


reference  to  the  overall  transboundary  pol- 
lutant flax. 

In  1978,  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  a  formal 
resolution  which  called  upon  the  President 
to  "make  every  effort  to  negotiate  a  cooper- 
ative agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Canada  laimed  at  preserving  the  mutual 
airshed  af  the  United  States  and  Canada." 
Subsequ«nt  to  this  Resolution,  representa- 
tives froib  the  two  governments  mapped  out 
a  comprehensive  strategy  designed  to  lead 
in  a  step  by  step  manner  to  the  goal  of  a  bi- 
lateral air  quality  agreement. 

On  July  16. 1979,  both  governments  issued 
a  Joint  Statement  on  Transboundary  Air 
Quality  |n  which  they  recognized  "the  im- 
portance] and  urgency"  of  transbotmdary  air 
pollution  problems,  including  acid  rain,  and 
pledged  to  work  toward  "a  cooperative  bilat- 
eral agreement  on  air  quality"  in  accordance 
with  certain  declared  principles  and  prac- 
tices. Then,  on  August  5.  1960,  a  Memoran- 
dum of  Intent  (MOD  was  signed,  in  which 
both  go\^mments  explicitly  recognized  the 
seriousness  of  the  acid  rain  problem,  and 
committed  themselves  to  work  toward  a  bi- 
lateral atr  quality  agreement  "as  soon  as 
possible,  t  They  further  agreed  to  set  up  a 
framewo^  for  negotiations.  Five  bilateral 
working  groups  were  established  to  provide 
expert  sdentific  and  technical  advice  to  a 
Coordinating  Committee,  which  was  to  com- 
mence formal  negotiations  not  later  than 
June  1. 1 1981.  Pending  conclusion  of  the 
agreement,  both  countries  agreed  to  take 
appropriate  interim  actions  to  "promote  the 
vigorous  j  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and 
regulatimis  ...  in  a  way  which  is  responsive 
tq  the  problems  of  transboundary  air  pollu- 
tion." 

Although  a  bilateral  air  quality  agreement 
was  not  reached,  considerable  scientific  and 
diplomatic  activity  took  place  subsequent  to 
the  MOI^  For  example,  bilateral  cooperation 
continued  at  the  level  of  coordination  of  sci- 
entific research.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  IXS.  National  Acid  PreciplUtion  As- 
sessment Program  (NAPAP)  and  the  C:ana- 
dian  Research  and  Monitoring  (Coordination 
Commlttjee  have  met  annually  to  exchange 
informatfon.  coordinate  research,  and  plan 
cooperative  research  activities. 

The  new  initiative  resulting  from  the  ap- 
pointmeat  of  the  Special  Envoys  significant- 
ly furthers  the  development  of  a  bilateral 
response  to  the  North  American  transboim- 
dary  air  (Mllution  problem.  The  fouiulations 
of  that  response— the  Joint  Statement  and 
the  Meniorandiun  of  Intent— are  already  in 
place.  A  precedent  for  that  response  already 
exists  in  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreements.  What  remains  is  to  borrow 
from  that  precedent  and  build  upon  those 
foundations  a  bilateral  accord  which  wUl 
Jointly  *ldress  a  common  problem  in  the 
best  tradition  of  U.S./Canadlan  environ- 
mental relations. 

I  ui.  trx  sfbciai.  khvots 
On  March  17,  1985,  President  Reagan  ap- 
pointed iDrew  Lewis,  former  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  to  be  U.S.  Special  Envoy  on 
Acid  Ram.  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  ap- 
pointed William  Davis,  former  Premier  of 
Ontario.  I  As  Special  Envoys,  our  overall  re- 
sponsibiltty  was  very  dear  we  were  to  assess 
the  intehiational  envirotunental  problems 
associated  with  tranaboundary  air  pollution, 
and  then  recommend  actions  that  would 
help  solve  them.  Even  though  domestic  acid 
rain  is  causing  widespread  concern  in  both 
countriea,  we  were  committed  to  working  to- 
gether t4  address  the  problem  expressly  in 
terms  of  Sts  international  implications. 


In  order  to  support  this  overall  responsi- 
bility, we  were  assigned  four  specific  tasks: 

1.  To  pursue  consultation  on  laws  and  reg- 
ulations related  to  pollutants  thought  to  be 
linked  to  acid  rain; 

2.  To  enhance  cooperation  in  research  ef- 
forts, induding  research  on  clean  fuel  tech- 
nology and  smelter  controls: 

3.  To  pursue  means  to  increase  exchange 
of  relevant  adentlfic  information:  and 

4.  To  identify  efforts  to  improve  the  U.S. 
and  C^aiwdian  environments. 

Soon  after  our  appointments,  we  began  an 
intensive  educational  effort  designed  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a  quidi  but  comprehensive 
overview  of  this  scientifically  complex  issue. 
We  were  afforded  access  to  the  foremost  au- 
thorities on  add  rain,  and  all  prindpal  re- 
search findings  were  made  available  to  us. 
We  reviewed  data  and  conclusions  and  at- 
tended a  variety  of  briefings  and  presenta- 
tions. To  date,  we  and/or  our  staffs  have 
met,  either  Individually  or  Jointly,  with  key 
people  from  government,  industry,  labor, 
academia,  and  the  environmental  and  sden- 
tific  communitlea.  The  individuals  and 
groups  we  have  met  with  indude: 

Senior  officials  in  Washington  and 
Ottawa; 

U.S.  cabinet  members  and  Canadian  cabi- 
net ministers; 

U.S.  and  Canadian  environmental  offi- 
dals; 

Members  of  Congress  and  Parliament; 

U.S.  governors  and  C^anadian  premiers; 

Sdentists  and  researchers  in  the  United 
States  and  (Canada; 

Industrial  leaders,  notably  those  in  the 
utility,  coal  mining,  and  ore  smelting  sec- 
tors; 

Representatives  of  organized  labor, 
unions,  and  concerned  groups  of  dtlzens; 
and 

Leaders  of  environmental  organizations. 

We  have  also  made  site  visits  to  a  power 
plant  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  to  a  re- 
search facility  in  Muskoka,  Canada.  We 
have  responded  to  requests  for  dozens  of 
statements  and  interviews;  we  have  corre- 
sponded with  various  interest  groups  and 
private  citizens  in  both  countries. 

In  short,  since  March  1985  we  have  im- 
mersed ourselves  in  the  scientific,  economic, 
and  political  aspects  of  the  acid  rain  issue. 
We  have  not  emerged  from  that  experience 
as  experts  on  all  aspects  of  acid  rain.  How- 
ever, we  have  gained  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  major  issue  involved  and  are  now 
in  a  podtion  to  make  recommendations  for 
appropriate  future  activities. 

The  two  most  important  things  we 
learned  can  be  stated  simply: 

Acid  rain  is  a  serious  environmental  prob- 
lem in  both  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada. 
Acidic  emissions  transported  through  the 
atmosphere  undoubtedly  are  contributing  to 
the  addlfication  of  sensitive  areas  in  both 
countries.  The  potential  for  long-term  sodo- 
econmnlc  costs  is  high. 

Add  rain  Is  a  serious  transboundary  prob- 
lem. Air  pollutants  emitted  by  sources  in 
both  countries  cross  their  mutual  border, 
thus  causing  a  diplomatic  as  well  as  an  envi- 
ronmental problem. 

At  the  same  time,  we  also  learned  some- 
thing very  important  abut  potential  solu- 
tions to  the  add  rain  problem: 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  only  a  limit- 
ed number  of  potential  avenues  for  achiev- 
ing major  reductions  in  acidic  air  emissions, 
and  they  all  carry  with  them  high  socioeco- 
nomic costs. 

Thus  add  rain  is  not  only  an  environmen- 
tal and  technical  problem,  but  also  one  with 


far-ranging  sodoeconomic  and  political  im- 
plications which  are  different  in  the  United 
States  and  (Canada. 

IV.  O.S./CAMAOIAH  KXPKRIKRCE  WTTR  ACID  BAIK 

There  is  no  question  that  add  rain  is  an 
environmental  problem  shared  by  both  the 
United  SUtes  and  Canada.  Emissions 
sources  in  both  countries  contribute  to  add 
deposition  in  both  countries. 

Yet  the  shared  nature  of  this  problem 
should  not  obscxue  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
two  countries  contributes  to  this  problem  in 
different  ways,  is  affected  by  it  In  different 
ways,  and  therefore  must  respond  to  it  in 
different  ways.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  pod- 
tive  benefits  of  the  Special  Envoy  process 
has  been  the  insight  it  has  given  us  regard- 
ing both  the  similarities  and  the  differences 
of  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  experience  with 
add  rain. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Special  Envoy 
process  to  hide  or  gloss  over  the  differences 
In  the  perceptions  and  policies  of  our  two 
countries  with  respect  to  add  rain.  Quite 
the  contrary.  We  believe  it  Is  important  that 
both  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
these  perspectives  and  policies  be  openly  ac- 
knowledged and  understood.  It  was  not  until 
we  each  had  an  understanding  of  the  other 
country's  point  of  view  that  we  were  in  a  po- 
dtion to  formulate  findings  and  recommen- 
dations. For  this  reason  we  have  chosen  to 
indude  in  this  report  the  following  summa- 
ries of  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  perspectives 
on  add  rain. 

A.  U.S.  perspective  on  acid  rain 
Acid  rain  is  a  popular  term  used  to  de- 
scribe a  very  complex  chemical  and  atmos- 
pheric phenomenon  that  is  more  properly 
called  acid  depodUon.  It  occurs  when  onis- 
sions  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  compounds  are 
transported  through  the  atmosphere,  trans- 
formed by  atmospheric  chemical  processes, 
and  then  deposited  back  again  on  earth  in 
either  a  wet  or  a  dry  form.  The  interactions 
among  these  four  factors — emissions,  trans- 
port, transformation,  and  deposition— deter- 
mine how  much  acidity  is  deposited  In  any 
particular  area.  The  form  and  amount  of 
this  deposition,  interacting  with  the  unique 
sensitivities  of  specific  receptor  areas,  to- 
gether determine  the  nature  and  extent  of 
environmental  damage.  In  other  words,  the 
extent  and  magnitude  of  any  damage  caused 
by  acid  depodtlon  are  a  ftmction  of  all  the 
steps  of  a  very  complex  environmental  proc- 
ess. 

1.  Emisdons 
Some  of  the  sulfur  and  nitrogen  com- 
pounds that  are  the  precursors  of  acid  rain 
are  emitted  by  natural  sources.  Sulfur  and 
nitrogen  are  natural  components  of  the  sea. 
soils,  and  organic  matter,  consequently, 
both  sulfur  and  nitrogen  compounds  are 
regularly  released  to  the  atmosphere 
through  organic  and  inorganic  processes. 

However,  in  the  United  SUtes  natural 
emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  compounds 
are  relatively  insignificant  contributors  to 
add  rain.  It  has  been  estimated  that  In  the 
eastern  United  SUtes  natural  emisdons  of 
sulfur  compounds  are  approximately  three 
percent  as  large  as  man-made  emisdons.  In 
the  west  they  are  probably  somewhat 
larger,  but  still  much  less  than  25  percent  of 
nun-made  sulfur  emisdons.  Even  a  major 
natural  disaster  such  as  the  volcanic  erup- 
tions at  Mount  St.  Helens  emits  relatively 
little  sulfur  compared  to  human  activities. 
The  total  sulfur  emitted  by  Mount  St. 
Helens  between  March  1980  and  March 
1981.  the  period  of  greatest  volcanic  activi- 
ty,  was   approximately   the   same   as   the 


annual  sulfur  emisdons  trxsm  two  large  coal- 
fired  powerplants. 

(Clearly,  man-made  emissions  of  sulfur  and 
nitrogen  compounds  contribute  far  more  to 
acid  rain  in  the  United  States  than  natural 
sources.  They  are  emitted  in  much  larger 
quantities  and  from  a  variety  of  widely  dis- 
tributed sources.  Sulfur  compounds  are 
emitted  into  the  air  whenever  the  sulfur 
naturally  present  in  fossil  fuels  and  some 
ores  Is  burned.  The  major  sources  of  UjS. 
sulfur  emisdons  are  coal-fired  dectric  pow- 
erplanU,  industrial  boilers  and  processes, 
and  ore  smelting.  Nltrogm  oxides,  on  the 
other  tiand.  are  formed  and  released  into 
the  air  when  any  kind  of  fuel  is  burned,  be- 
cause nitrogen  and  oxygen  present  in  the 
air  combine  at  high  combustion  tempera- 
tures. The  major  sources  of  V£.  NO.  emis- 
dons are  transporUtion  vehides  and  Indus- 
trial fuel  combustion. 

In  1983,  U.S.  SOi  emisdons  were  dominat- 
ed by  electric  utility  boilers,  which  emitted 
14  million  tons,  over  67  percent  of  the  total 
20.8  million  tons  emitted  nationwide.  Indus- 
trial boilers  and  processes  emitted  another 
5.2  million  tons  (25  percent  of  total  national 
emissions,  of  which  1.1  million  tons  were 
emitted  by  non-ferrous  smelters.  All  other 
sources  contributed  the  remaining  eight 
percent  of  total  national  SO>  emisdcHis. 

The  amount  of  SOi  emitted  in  1983  repre- 
senU  a  28  percent  decline  from  the  peak 
level— 28.7  million  tons— emitted  in  1973. 
Electric  utility  SOi  emisdons  declined  by  19 
percent  between  1973  snd  1983.  and  indus- 
trial emisdons  declined  by  46  percent. 

U.S.  SOi  emissions  are  concentrated  along 
the  Ohio  River  VaUey  in  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Ohio,  Kentucky.  West  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Those  six  sUtes  are  among  only 
ten  in  tbe  country  that  emit  more  than  one 
million  tons  of  SOi  annuaUy.  In  1980.  51 
powerplants  in  those  sUtes  emitted  25  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  SOi.  Two  other  high-emit- 
ting sUtes.  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  are  ad- 
jacent to  the  other  six.  and  together  those 
eight  sUtes  emit  46  percent  of  all  VA.  SOi. 
Recent  trend  daU  indicate  that  the  nar 
tionwide  pattern  of  SOi  emlsslcms  has  shift- 
ed. Between  1970  and  1960.  virtually  an  In- 
creases in  SOi  emisdons  occurred  in  south- 
eastern sUtes.  All  but  one  of  the  states 
south  of  Missouri  and  Tennessee  experi- 
enced Increases  in  annual  SOi  emisdons, 
while  SOi  emissions  from  all  states  north- 
east of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  decreased. 
Despite  this  gradual  shift  in  emisdons  den- 
sity toward  the  southeast.  VS.  SOi  emis- 
sions are  still  concentrated  in  the  Ohio 
River  Valley. 

Total  UJS.  NO.  emisdons  peaked  during 
the  1970s  and  then  declined  slightly.  In 
1979.  U.S.  NO.  emisdons  totalled  31.1  mil- 
Uon  tons;  by  1983  they  had  fallen  to  19.4 
million  tons.  Between  1970  and  1983  trans- 
porUtion NO,  rose  by  16  percent,  and  utili- 
ty NO.  rose  by  40  percent.  OveraU.  VS.  NO, 
emisdons  increased  by  only  seven  percoit. 
from  18.1  to  19.4  miUion  tons,  between  1970 
and  1983. 

Although  NO.  emlsstons  tend  to  be  more 
evenly  distributed  over  the  United  States 
than  SO,  emisdons.  the  states  along  the 
Ohio  River  are  especially  high  emitters  of 
NO.  as  weU  as  SO>.  Three  of  the  five  high- 
est NO.-«nitting  sUtes— Illinois.  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania— are  also  among  the  highest 
SO>-emittlng  sUtes.  Thus  national  emis- 
dons of  both  SOi  and  NO.  are  concentrated 
in  the  Ohio  River  Valley  and  the  immedi- 
ately adjacent  states.  Ten  states  in  the  cen- 
tral and  upper  midwestem  section  of  the 
United  States— that  is,  Missouri.  nUnois.  In- 
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Kentucky.  Michigan. 
Ohio.  Penntylvmnia,  New  Tocfc.  and  West 
Vtrgtaila— emit  M  percent  of  total  V&  SOi 
and  M  percent  of  total  V&  NO^ 

1.  Tranmort  and  transf (»rmation 

Our  underatandlnc  of  the  tranaportation 
of  tbeae  ptdlutanta  in  the  atmosphere  is  a 
function  of  our  general  understanding  of 
meteorolocical  proccaieB.  supplemented  by 
mathematical  modelling.  Under  many  mete- 
osologtcal  condittois  pollutants  can  be  car- 
ried for  hundreds  of  kUometns  before  they 
are  deposited.  Because  of  the  high  variabili- 
ty of  both  horiMntal  and  vertical  transport 
undor  different  meteorological  conditions, 
any  given  source  can  contribute  to  acid  dep- 
osition over  a  very  wide  area. 

As  these  pollutants  move  through  the  at- 
nuMohoe,  they  can  undergo  significant 
diemical  change.  There  can  be  dosens  of 
different  chemical  reactions,  some  occurring 
simultaneously  and  others  seQuentially, 
which  convert  SOi  and  NO,  to  their  acidic 
forms.  The  variabOity  of  the  reactants  in- 
volved In  this  chemical  process,  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  clouds  and  water,  and  the 
availability  of  sunlight  all  contribute  to  the 
variability  of  atmospheric  transformation. 
3.  Deposition 

The  process  by  which  sulfates  and  ni- 
trates are  deposited  out  of  the  atmosphere 
ba^  to  earth  is  most  commonly  called  "acid 
rain."  Althoui^  rainfall  is,  in  fact,  one 
major  way  by  which  acidic  compounds  are 
removed  from  the  atmosphere,  they  are  also 
deposited  by  snow,  sleet,  and  fog.  All  these 
forms  of  deposition  are  collectively  called 
add  predpitatitm.  In  addition  to  these  vari- 
ous kinds  of  wet  deposition,  sulfur  and  ni- 
trogen cunpounds  can  also  be  deposited  in  a 
dry  form  as  either  particulates  or  gases.  The 
relative  contribution  of  wet  and  dry  deposi- 
tion to  add  rain  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
thought  to  vary  significantly  from  location 
to  location.  Both  wet  deposition  and  dry 
deposition  are  Iwlieved  to  contribute  to  en- 
vironmental damage,  but  their  relative  sig- 
nificance may  vary  from  one  kind  of  envi- 
ronmental effect  to  another. 

Reliably  quantifying  the  amount  of  acid 
deposited  is  a  difficult  task,  especially  if 
levels  of  add  deposition  are  to  be  compared 
at  different  times  m'  at  different  places.  Sev- 
eral different  chemical  species— for  exam- 
ple, sulphate  ions,  nitrate  ions,  and  hydro- 
gen ions— can  be  measured  ss  an  indicator 
of  deposition,  but  they  are  not  directly  com- 
parable. Because  add  compounds  are  depos- 
ited In  both  wet  and  dry  forms,  an  accurate 
quantification  of  add  deposition  at  any  lo- 
cation would  have  to  indude  both  forms. 
Tet  dry  dqwdtion  is  much  more  difficult  to 
measure  than  wet  deposition.  Whereas  a 
fairly  good  wet  deposition  monitoring 
system  Is  in  place  (170  locations  in  the  Na- 
tional AtnMMC^eric  Deposition  Program 
(NADP)  system),  dry  deposition  daU  are 
much  less  precise,  and  there  is  yet  to  be  de- 
ployed a  national  dry  depodtion  monitoring 
network. 

Furthermore,  the  levels  of  deposition 
measured  at  any  given  site  are  not  easily 
comparable  to  levels  of  deposition  at  an- 
other site.  Deposition  patterns  at  a  single 
site  often  show  marked  variations  over  time, 
depending  on  rainfall  patterns  and  metero- 
logical  conditions.  Add  depodtion  rates  can 
vary  widely  within  the  same  region;  moni- 
ton  only  a  few  miles  apart  can  measiuw 
markedly  different  rates  of  add  depodtion 
over  the  same  time  period.  These  different 
problems,  together  with  the  fact  that  there 
was  little  interest  in  measuring  depodted 


addny  until  the  1970b.  has  limited  current 
understanding  of  the  patterns  of  acid  depo- 
dtioti,  especially  insofar  as  those  patterns 
can  be  compared  from  time  to  time  and 
from  place  to  place. 

7ite  all  these  limitations  and  uncer- 

Jes.  it  is  possible  to  draw  some  general 

Judons  about  acid  depodtion  patterns 

in  tae  United  States.  Based  on  the  data  col- 
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by  several  different  monitoring  net- 
it  is  possible  to  compare  the  total  wet 
itlon  in  1980  of  sulfate,  nitrate,  and 
ren  ions  across  the  United  States.  The 
depdsition  patterns  for  all  three  are  strik- 
ingly similar,  the  rates  of  highest  deposition 
are  found  along  a  line  stretching  from  the 
upper  Ohio  River  Valley  to  northern  New 
York.  Areas  of  high  acid  deposition  extend 
northeast  and  southwest  from  this  core 
areai  which  encompasses  parts  of  Indiana, 
Ohia,  Permsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  New 
Tort.  This  area  of  highest  acid  deposition 
alsoTcoincides  with  the  U.S.  area  receiving 
rainlall  with  the  lowest  pH. 

Fa|-  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  total 
am<Mmt  of  sulfate  wet-deposited  in  the  east- 
em  naif  of  the  country  over  one  year  is  ap- 
pro4nuttely  five  times  greater  than  the 
amount  of  sulfate  wet-deposited  in  the  west- 
em  United  States.  Approximately  three 
tlme0  as  much  nitrate  Ls  wet-deposited  in 
the  fast  than  in  the  west.  The  pH  of  rainfall 
is  al4o  lower  in  the  east  than  In  the  west. 

Be^^ond  these  generalities,  however,  it  is 
very  clear  that  there  is  a  solid  link  between 
acidic  emissions  and  acid  deposition  in  the 
Uni^  States.  The  areas  of  highest  acid 
depAltion  coindde  with  or  are  downwind 
and  io  the  northeast  of  the  areas  of  highest 
emi^ions. 

4.  Effects 

The  adverse  effects  of  acid  rain  have  been 
most  clearly  demonstrated  In  aquatic  eco- 
systems. After  acidifying  compounds  have 
been  deposited  in  a  watershed,  they  can  be 
transported  by  surface  runoff  or  through 
groisid  water  aquifers  to  lakes  or  streams  in 
the  area.  If  the  soils  in  these  watersheds 
hava  only  a  limited  natural  ability  to  assimi- 
late acidity,  then  prolonged  acid  deposition 
can  result  in  surface  water  acidification. 
Such  acidification  can  damage  aquatic  eco- 
systems, and  In  some  circumstances  it  can 
result  In  the  complete  loss  of  game  fish  and 
other  aquatic  species. 

For  the  last  several  years  U.S.  scientific 
atteation  has  been  focused  on  a  number  of 
acidified  clear  water  lakes  in  New  York  and 
New  England.  These  lakes  are  found  in 
areas  with  both  high  levels  of  add  deposi- 
tion and  little  natural  capacity  to  neutralize 
addity.  Until  recently,  there  was  no  scientif- 
ically sound  basis  for  determining  whether 
these  lakes  were  an  isolated  and  unique  phe- 
nomenon, or  whether  they  are  Indicative  of 
mora  widespread  surface  water  acidity  in 
the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  government,  through  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  the  Na- 
tional Add  Precipitation  Assessment  Pro- 
gram, has  initiated  a  national  surface  water 
survey  to  project  the  population  and  distri- 
bution of  lakes  and  streams  at  different 
levels  of  pH  and  acid  neutralizing  capacity. 
The  final  results  of  Phase  I  of  the  eastern 
lake  survey  are  expected  early  In  1986.  How- 
ever, some  preliminary  results  are  now 
avaUable. 

TMe  survey  results  are  based  upon  1.620 
statfetically  selected  lakes  found  in  poten- 
tially sensitive  areas  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  For  sensitive  areas  in  the  New  Eng- 
lan(|  area,  the  survey  estimates  that  260 
lakefe  (four  percent  of  the  total)  have  a  pH 


lower  th«i  5.0.  with  a  95  percent  confidence 
that  this  I  number  does  not  exceed  343.  Ap- 
proximately 1360  lakes  (19  percent  of  the 
total)  are  estimated  to  have  acid  neutraliz- 
ing capacities  laelow  50  mlcroequivalents  per 
liter  (uel).  The  96  percent  upper  bound  con- 
fidence level  is  1533  lakes.  The  population 
of  lakes  With  a  uel  level  below  200  is  esti- 
mated to  be  60  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  lakes.  These  data  indicate  that  although 
the  currait  number  of  acidic  lakes  is  rela- 
tively smfdl,  the  number  of  potentially  sen- 
sitive lakfs  is  relatively  large.  On  the  basis 
of  this  sitrvey  data  alone  it  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted what  future  acidification,  if  any, 
would  oc^ur  if  current  levels  of  deposition 
were  to  qontinue.  However,  major  research 
efforts  are  underway  to  address  this  issue. 

Other  areas  covered  by  the  survey  Indude 
the  uppet'  midwest  and  the  Florida  penin- 
sula. Survey  data  from  the  upper  midwest 
reveal  no  acidic  lakes.  However,  data  from 
Florida  (tudy  area  show  a  substantial 
ntunber  at  lakes  with  a  pH  below  S.5  (20  per- 
cent of  lakes  surveyed)  and  below  5.0  (12 
percent  of  lakes  surveyed).  The  significance 
of  the  Florida  data  is  still  under  review. 

The  extent  to  which  acid  deposition  con- 
tributes to  forest  damage  is  must  less  well 
luiderstoOd.  In  fact,  it  is  not  certain  in  what 
circumstances  acid  deposition  may  have  sig- 
nificant detrimental  effects  on  forest  re- 
sources. Bowever,  forest  damage  is  an  area 
of  major  concern,  and  Intensive  research  Is 
being  carried  out  by  both  U.S.  and  Canadian 
scientists.  This  concern  is  reinforced  by  un- 
explained but  unprecedented  decline  ob- 
served in  some  European  forests.  Scientists 
have  developed  several  hypotheses  to  ex- 
plain the  observed  symptoms,  and  many  of 
these  hydothesis  involve  acid  deposition  and 
related  aJr  pollutants. 

Some  oianges  in  U.S.  forests  have  been 
documented.  For  example,  red  spruce  grow- 
ing at  higher  altitudes  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountalqs  of  New  Elngland  and  the  Caroli- 
nas  have  been  observed  to  lose  their  nee- 
dles, and  some  have  died  prematurely.  Some 
southern  pine  forests  growing  at  lower  ele- 
vations id  the  southeast  appear  to  have  ex- 
perienced growth  decline  over  the  last 
decade, 
factor,  or 

lution— including  acid  rain— may  be  involved 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  Field  surveys 
and  mechanisms  research  are  now  being  ini- 
tiated that  will  help  to  better  understand 
this  problem,  but  at  this  time  the  relation- 
ship betaieen  add  rain  and  forest  damage  in 
the  Unitad  States  is  only  conjectural. 

The  potential  for  acid  deposition  to  de- 
grade building  materials  is  well  recognized. 
(Carbonate  stone  like  marble  and  limestone, 
carbonate-based  paints,  and  metals  like  gal- 
vanized ateel  all  can  be  eroded  and  weak- 
ened in  the  presence  of  dilute  acids  like 
those  foi^d  in  acid  deposition.  The  damage 
thus  caused  not  only  can  result  in  economic 
loss,  but  the  loss  of  cultural  and  historic  re- 
sources at  well.  However,  the  extent  of  such 
damage  ih  the  United  States  is  not  known. 
Until  materials  inventories,  acid  deposition 
patterns,  and  the  damage  functions  of  spe- 
cific materials  are  better  understood,  it  will 
not  be  p^ksdble  to  accurately  quantify  the 
effects  ot  add  rain  on  building  materials  in 
the  Unitdd  States.  Without  this  quantifica- 
tion, it  id  difficult  to  determine  the  signifi- 
cance of  tdd  deposition  damage  to  building 
materials^ 

Finally,  acid  rain  is  not  known  to  cause 
direct  hutnan  health  effects.  However,  indi- 
rect effeqts  resulting  from  human  Ingestion 
of  heavy  metals  dissolved  by  acids  are  of 


it  may  be  the  result  of  a  single 
sij  a  comblruition  of  factors.  Air  pol- 


some  concern.  The  theoretical  mechanisms 
by  which  acid  deposition  could  expose 
people  to  heavy  metals  are  generally  under- 
stood: however,  to  date  the  available  data  do 
not  Indicate  any  general  occurrence  of  ele- 
vated exposures. 

Addle  water  can  dissolve  lead  of  lead  pipe 
and  soldered  joints,  thus  increasing  the 
amount  of  lead  in  drinking  water.  A  survey 
of  New  England  water  systems  serving  more 
than  25  people  each  does  not  indicate  that 
heavy  metals  concentrations  In  the  drinking 
water  exceed  health  standards.  Less  is 
known  about  private  water  supply  systems, 
and  further  Investigations  is  warranted. 

It  Is  also  thought  that  addified  lake  and 
stream  water  can  contribute  to  higher  levels 
of  dissolved  mercury  in  the  water,  which  in 
tum  can  increase  mercury  concentrations  In 
fish.  Although  elevated  mercury  levels  have 
been  observed  in  some  fish  caught  in  certain 
New  York  lakes,  it  Is  not  known  whether 
mercury  was  naturally  present  in  those 
waters  or  was  primarily  the  result  of  add 
deposition.  In  any  event,  no  incidents  of 
human  health  problems  associated  with 
heavy  metals  dissolved  by  acid  deposition 
have  been  reported  in  the  United  States. 
5.  Current  U.S.  Response 
The  United  States  passed  major  legisla- 
tion to  protect  air  quaUty  15  years  ago.  The 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  and  the  major  amend- 
ments passed  in  1977  have  resulted  in  an  air 
pollution  control  effort  that  has  served  as  a 
model  for  many  other  industrialized  na- 
tions, and  has  led  to  significant,  measurable 
improvements  in  air  quality  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Probably  the  single  most  Important  fea- 
ture of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  the  establish- 
ment of  National  Ambient  Act  Quality 
Standards  (NAAQS)  for  the  most  common 
air  pollutants.  The  NAAQS  require  that  am- 
bient concentrations  of  those  pollutants  be 
limited  to  a  level  that  protects  public  health 
and  welfare.  NAAQS  for  both  SO>  and  NO. 
have  been  in  effect  for  over  ten  years. 

The  individual  states  are  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  the  NAAQS  are  met  within 
their  borders.  In  order  to  attain  the  federal 
standards  locally,  the  states  set  emissions 
limits  on  existing  facilities.  At  this  time, 
about  98  percent  of  the  counties  in  the 
United  States  are  in  compliance  with  the 
national  standards  for  SOi  and  NO,. 

Another  part  of  the  Oean  Air  Act  sets 
emissions  limits  for  different  classes  of  new 
stationary  sources.  The  Congress  Included 
this  provision  in  the  belief  that  emissions 
from  new  sources  could  be  controlled  at 
much  lower  costs  than  emissions  from  exist- 
ing sources,  and  that  the  requirement  to 
control  new  sources  would  encourage  the 
development  of  more  efficient  and  cost-ef- 
fective control  technologies.  Furthermore, 
the  control  of  new  sources  could  lead  to 
cleaner  air  as  old  facilities  are  replaced  by 
new  ones.  To  date,  the  United  States  has  set 
New  Source  Performance  Standards  to  con- 
trol the  emisdons  of  SOi  and/or  NO.  from 
coai-f  ired  power  plants,  large  Industrial  boil- 
ers, smelters,  nitric  acid  plants,  sulfuric  acid 
plants,  stationary  gas  turbines,  and  petrole- 
um refineries. 

Besides  controlling  several  kinds  of  sta- 
tionary sources,  the  Clean  Air  Act  also 
limits  air  emissions  from  new  mobile 
sources.  Standards  to  limit  the  emissions  of 
NO,  from  new  cars  and  light-duty  trucks 
were  first  Implemented  in  1973,  and  they 
have  been  tightened  since  then. 

These  federal  and  state  actions  undoubt- 
edly have  helped  preserve  and  protect  air 
quality  in  the  United  States,  an  especially 


remarkable  accomplishment  considering  the 
strength  of  the  UJ5.  economy  and  the 
extent  of  U.S.  industrialization.  Total  na- 
tional emissions  of  SO>  and  NO.  are  well 
below  what  they  would  have  been  without 
controls.  Total  U.S.  SOj  emissions  increaaed 
by  about  56  percent  between  1940  and  1970. 
After  reaching  their  peak  in  1973,  total  V&. 
SO,  emissions  declined  by  about  28  percent 
between  1973  and  1983,  despite  the  fact  that 
electric  utility  coal  consumption  increased 
by  about  60  percent  during  the  same  period. 
Flue-gas-scrubbing  systems  are  now  operat- 
ing on  over  47,000  megawatts  of  coal-fired 
electricity-generating  capadty. 

Between  1940  and  1970,  total  V&.  NO. 
emisdons  increased  by  over  200  percent. 
Since  1970,  however,  total  U.S.  NO.  emis- 
sions have  remained  fairly  constant.  Emis- 
sions from  U.S.  cars  and  trucks  actually  de- 
clined by  nine  percent  between  1978  and 
1983,  despite  a  five  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  vehicle  miles  driven. 

Yet  during  the  same  decade  that  the 
United  States  was  making  these  advances  In 
the  control  of  SOi  and  NO.  emissions,  scien- 
tists, government  offidals,  the  Congress, 
and  the  American  public  became  hicreasing- 
ly  aware  of  acid  rain,  an  envirormiental 
problem  clearly  linked  to  emissions  of  SOi 
and  NO..  At  the  same  time,  the  internation- 
al aspect  of  acid  rain  was  causing  more  and 
more  concern.  The  attainment  of  national 
standards  for  SOi  and  NO.,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  SOi  and  NO,  controls  on  new  emis- 
sions sources,  were  not  enough  to  prevent 
transboundary  air  pollution  from  contribut- 
ing to  enviroiunental  degradation  in 
Canada. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  as  presently  written,  is  not  an  espe- 
cially good  tool  for  controlling  transboun- 
dary air  polution.  For  example,  the  NAAQS 
control  ambient  concentrations,  not  total 
loadings,  but  transboundary  pollution  is  a 
total  loadings  problem.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
techniques  used  in  the  past  to  attain  ambi- 
ent standards  actually  may  increase  total 
loadings.  Tall  smokestacks  sometimes  have 
been  constructed  to  dis[>erse  emitted  pollut- 
ants over  wider  areas  and  thus  attain  ambi- 
ent standards  locally.  These  tall  smoke- 
stacks cause  two  problems:  they  allow  more 
total  pollutants  to  be  emitted  under  applica- 
ble law:  and  they  allow  those  pollutants  to 
be  transported  further. 

The  New  Source  Performance  Standards 
have  been  only  margiiuJly  effective  in  re- 
ducing the  total  amount  of  acidic  air  emis- 
sions, because  older  facilities  are  not  being 
replaced  by  new  ones  as  quickly  as  once  as- 
sumed. Tot  example,  most  coal-fired  power- 
plants  once  were  believed  to  have  useful 
lives  of  35  to  40  years.  It  now  appears  that 
many  old  coal-fired  powerplants  may  con- 
tinue to  operate  for  up  to  60  or  more  years. 
The  fact  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  may  not 
provide  adequate  protection  for  add-send- 
tive  ecosystems  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  has  led  several  members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  propose  new  acid  rain  legis- 
lation. Several  proposed  bills  have  been  de- 
bated in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. None  of  them  has  been  en- 
acted into  law,  because  none  of  them  has 
been  able  to  overcome  the  formidable  bar- 
riers presented  by  conflicting  economic  and 
political  interests. 

In  the  United  States  the  add  rain  issue 
has  been  as  politically  divisive  as  any  envi- 
ronmental issue  the  country  has  faced.  The 
proposed  solutions  have  pitted  one  region  of 
the  country  against  another,  they  have 
threatened  the  livelihood  of  coal  miners  in 


the  east;  they  have  raised  the  posdbUity  of 
further  inereaaes  in  electricity  rates  in  the 
industrial  portions  of  the  United  States 
hardest  hit  by  the  recent  recession. 

The  acid  rain  issue  has  been  especially  dif- 
f  ic\ilt  to  resolve  precisely  because  proposed 
solutions  must  choose  from  a  limited  menu 
of  control  options.  At  this  time,  only  three 
emisdons  control  techniques  are  proven  and 
available  for  reducing  SO>  emisdons  from 
coal-fired  powerplants:  coal-washing,  coal- 
switching,  and  flue-gas-acrubbing.  However, 
one  of  these  techniques  could  not  be  used  to 
achieve  substantial  SOi  reductions,  and  the 
other  two  impose  different  kinds  of  sodo- 
economic  costs,  all  of  which  are  very  high. 

Coal-washing  is  a  phydcaJ  cleaning  proc- 
ess by  which  inorganic  sulfur  is  removed 
from  high-sulfur  coal,  usually  at  or  near  the 
mine.  This  process  is  already  being  applied 
to  some  U.S.  coal,  because  the  costs  of 
cleaning  can  be  offset  by  lower  transporta- 
tion costs,  higher  combustion  effidencies. 
and  lower  boiler  maintenance  costs.  Howev- 
er, coal-washing  removes  less  than  half  the 
sulfur  in  high-sulfur  coal:  it  is  not  used  at 
all  to  dean  low-sulfur  coal.  So  its  usefulness 
as  an  acid  rain  control  technique  is  very  lim- 
ited. 

Pound  for  pound  of  SOi  removed,  switch- 
ing from  high-sulfur  to  low-sulfur  coal  is 
usually  the  cheapest  control  option  for  coal- 
fired  boilers.  However,  low-sulfur  coal  is 
much  more  plentiful  in  the  western  half  of 
the  United  States;  thus  even  though  some 
low-sulfur  coal  is  mined  in  the  east,  coal- 
switching  would  cause  msirkets  for  western 
coal  to  increase,  and  markets  for  eastern 
high-sulfur  coal  to  decrease.  Eastern  coal 
miners  could  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
the  communities  in  which  they  live— com- 
mtuiities  that  were  especially  hard  hit 
during  the  recent  reoesdon- would  suffer 
even  more. 

Flue-gas-scrubblng  is  a  process  by  which 
sulfur  is  scrubbed  out  of  the  exhaust  gases 
emitted  by  coal-fired  boilers.  Although  the 
process  is  very  expendve.  especially  when 
retrofitted  on  existing  smokestacks,  it 
allows  the  relatively  dean  combustion  of 
high-sulfur  coaL  Thus  the  use  of  scrubbers 
to  control  SO>  would  not  cost  high-sulfur 
coal  miners  their  jobs.  However,  it  would 
raise  the  electricity  rates  of  the  businesses 
and  families  sen'ed  by  the  utilities  that  in- 
stall scrubbers. 

Clearly,  done  of  these  control  options  pro- 
vides a  simple  solution  to  the  add  rain  prob- 
lem. Coal-washing  can't  eliminate  enough 
SOi  to  achieve  a  major  reduction:  coal- 
switching  would  cost  high-sulfur  coal 
miners  their  jobs;  flue-gas  scrubbing  would 
raise  utility  rates  sharply.  The  availability 
of  cheaper,  more  efficient  control  techitol- 
ogles  would  Improve  our  ability  to  formulate 
a  national  response  that  is  politically  and 
economically  acceptable. 

The  long-term  value  of  control  technology 
research  has  already  been  recognised  by  the 
U.S.  government.  Both  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy  and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  are  managing  research  pro- 
grams that  are  investigating  a  wide  range  of 
different  control  technologiea.  Taken  to- 
gether, this  researeh  offers  the  best  hope 
for  a  long-term  solution  to  the  acid  rain 
problem. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1983,  the  \3&. 
government  carried  out  a  thorough  review 
of  the  current  status  of  acid  rain  knowledge 
and  the  options  available  for  its  manage- 
ment. Prom  that  review,  the  United  States 
concluded  that,  although  it  was  dear  that 
acid  rain  was  a  serious  concern  both  in  the 
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United  States  and  Cu»da.  It  lacked  the  in- 
fonBatton  needed  to  make  a  prudent  ded- 
rioo  on  the  need  for  or  deelgn  of  additional 
emMkMH  controla. 

This  poUer  was  not  a  dedilon  either  for  or 
againat  additional  oontrola.  but  instead  a 
cholee  to  defer  moA  a  dedskm  until  a  more 
adequate  sdenttflc  and  t«rhnlfal  base  was 
eatahWahed  It  is  not  VS.  poUey  to  wait  for 
deflnlttve  anawen  on  all  mklor  add  rain  un- 
rrrtaintlM  before  making  a  decision  to  act. 
on  add  rain,  like  other  en\-iron- 
■'•'■'"■^  will  always  have  to  be 
made  in  the  faee  of  some  scientific  uncer- 
tainty. The  United  States  is  committed  to 
act  to  eontnd  add  rmin  once  It  is  reasonably 
certain  that  that  action  will  adiieve  ito  in- 
tended results,  and  those  results  will  Justify 
the  social  and  emxaiiic  costs  entailed. 

B.  OsnaiHait  pettpective  on  acid  rain 

X.  Scientific  Consensus 

The  Cana<tlan  public  and  governmental 
leapoiiae  to  add  rain  has  lieen  driven  by  the 
evidence  of  cumulative  damage,  the  huge 
long-term  socioeconomic  costs  of  allowing 
the  damage  to  continue,  and  the  views  of 
the  problem  as  presented  by  the  community 
of  international  scientists.  While  recognis- 
ing that  there  are  gaps  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  that  research  should  continue, 
CanadJans  generally  have  found  very  per- 
suasive both  the  scientific  findings  and  the 
urgent  calls  for  action  by  many  of  these  sci- 
entists. 

In  the  past  several  years,  thousands  of  sci- 
entific studies  have  been  carried  out  and  re- 
ports written  on  aD  aspects  of  the  issue  of 
add  rmln.  In  addition,  a  number  of  synthe- 
ses and  analyses  of  that  work  have  been 
oondueted.  A  careful  review  of  the  scientific 
literature  indicates  that  Uiere  is  a  broad 
consensus  within  the  knowledgeable,  scien- 
tific community  on  certain  components  of 
the  add  depoaltian  phenmnenon.  There  fol- 
lows a  brief  synthesta  of  the  main  areas  of 
oonaensoa.  This  is  not  intended  to  provide  a 
complete  picture  of  add  rain,  much  less  the 
broader  issue  of  mllutants  transported  long 
distances.  Instead  it  seeks  to  lay  out  a  basis 
of  existtng  scientific  consensus  on  which 
poUcy  dedskms  may  confidenOy  be  based. 

Add  rain  is  not  a  natural  phenomenon. 
About  90  povent  of  atmospheric  SOi  and 
NOx  eomes  from  man-made  sources.  Sul- 
phur compounds  are  responsible  for  about 
two-thirds  of  the  addlty  in  precipitation  but 
produce  most  of  the  hmg-term  addlty  in 
aendtlve  water  bodies. 

WhUe  not  part  of  the  man-made  problem. 
It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  some  loca- 
tions where  buildup  of  organic  adds  causes 
addlty  of  water  and  soiL  Such  addlficaUon 
is  different  diemically  from  the  man-made 
variety,  and  usually  builds  up  very  slowly. 
As  a  result,  biological  changes  are  also  very 
gradual  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  nat- 
ural aging  of  such  regions. 

Man-made  —««—«"'«  of  sulfur  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  move  with  major  weather  sys- 
tems and  are  often  transprated  many  hun- 
dreds of  kHoraeters.  Transit  time  in  the  at- 
mosphoe  increases  the  likelihood  of  chemi- 
cal tranafoimatian  from  oxides  to  add-pro- 
dodng  sulfates  and  nitrates.  Add  deposiUon 
is  the  result  of  these  acidifying  compounds 
coming  out  of  the  air  through  rain,  snow,  or 
dry  depoattion. 

Large  areas  of  North  Amerlcar-in  particu- 
lar, eastern  North  Amerio— are  underlain 
by  rocks  and  soils  that  make  these  areas 
vulnerable  to  acidification.  In  these  areas, 
depodtion  of  sddic  pollutants  over  time 
acidifies  streams,  lakes,  and  soils. 


Ag  add  rain  changes  the  chemistry  of 

\  ecosystems,  it  also  alters  their  biology. 

fically,  many  important  species  that 

on  the  water  become  extinct  as  it 

add.  Some  are  of  economic  and  cul- 

t  importance. 

er  many  years,  deposition  of  man-made 
has  increased  the  acid  content  of  sur- 
face waters  in  vulnerable  parts  of  industrial- 
ized countries.  In  some  of  those  areas, 
highly  addifled  lakes  can  no  longer  support 
sonte  species  of  fish  and  other  life  forms. 
There  is  a  clear  and  direct  relationship  be- 
tween increasing  acidification  and  the  large- 
ly deleterious  chstnges  in  biological  popula- 
tiodB. 

Atid  rain  also  Is  addifying  some  soils  in 
vulnerable  regions.  In  the  process,  it 
leach  away  nutrients  and  bring  about 
to  biological  organisms  that  help 
itain  the  productivity  of  the  soil.  In  ex- 
ional  circumstances,  acid  rain  can  leach 
nutrients  directly  from  tree  foliage. 

Recently,  widespread  damage  to  forests 
has  been  observed  in  eastern  North  America 
and  in  Europe  (where  it  is  much  more  ad- 
vanced). This  decline  phenomenon  is 
spreading  rapidly.  It  is  incompletely  ex- 
phJhed,  but  the  damage  is  spatially  linked 
wltl  I  major  pollution  emission  regions.  The 
con  ribution  of  acidic  pollutants  to  this 
prol  ilem  has  not  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mli  ed  but  Is  generally  perceived  in  the  scl- 
entl  (ic  community  to  be  a  contributing 
facgor,  together  with  other  pollutants,  nota- 
bly ozone.  There  is  mounting  evidence  that 
tlda  tree  "dieback,"  as  well  as  serious 
growth  retardation,  are  beginning  to  in- 
dramatically  in  some  species, 
^xic  heavy  metals  emitted  and  deposited 
moae  or  less  in  conjunction  with  acidic  pol- 
lutvits,  or  mobilized  from  soils  and  rocks  by 
the  heightened  acidity  of  circulating  water, 
tiave  a  variety  of  toxic  effects  on  plant  and 
anigial  life.  There  is  evidence  of  increased 
contentrations  of  certain  heavy  metals  in 
addifying  water. 

T|ie  pollutants  that  cause  acid  rain,  while 
susiended  in  the  atmosphere,  reduce  the 
amQunt  of  sunlight  and  so  contribute  to 
sloiier  growth  of  crops  and  forests.  They 
alsd  reduce  visibility,  a  fact  of  special  impor- 
tance in  tourist  regions. 

Corrosion  of  materials  is  accelerated  by 
fallout  from  the  atmosphere  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide gas  and  other  pollutants. 

Because  of  day-to-day  variability  in  weath- 
er Ipattems,  atmospheric  modelling  and 
dirdct  observation  do  not  usually  enable  pre- 
cise) linkages  to  t>e  made  between  individual 
emlMon  sources  with  individual  deposition- 
recgptors.  But  on  a  broader  scale,  and  over 
time,  fairly  accurate  links  can  be  made. 
Also,  on  a  continental,  multi-year  scale,  the 
reli  tionship  between  total  emissions  and 
toti  1  deposition  Is  almost  linear.  Thus,  a 
ma  or,  generalized  reduction  in  emissions  of 
sullur  and  nitrogen  oxides  in  eastern  North 
America  over  several  years  would  bring 
about  a  commensiuvte  reduction  in  deposi- 
tion of  addifying  compounds. 

At  current  rates  of  emission  of  acid-form- 
ing pollutants,  acidification  of  sensitive  en- 
vironments will  continue  even  if  there  Is  no 
indease  in  total  emissions.  Consequently, 
add  rain  and  its  environmental,  biological, 
and  economic  consequences  will  similarly 
continue.  Indeed,  dainaging  acidification  of 
magiy  ecosystems  would  continue  even  with 
son  e  decreases  in  total  emissions,  although 
ansj  significant  reduction  would  slow  the 
n^  of  addif  Icatlon. 

Observation  of  acid  sensitive  surface 
wallers  offers  guidance  on  acceptable  levels 


of  add  riln.  By  and  large,  moderately  sensi- 
tive systems  in  eastern  North  America  tend 
not  to  exhibit  increased  acidity  if  the  total 
annual  deposition  of  wet  sulfate  is  below  30 
kilograraa  per  hectare.  Thus,  although  the 
dry  fraction  of  acid  deposition  is  not  yet 
being  measured  effectively,  empirical  data 
show  that,  in  linking  total  acid  loadings  to 
acidification  of  sensitive  waters,  the  wet  sul- 
fate fraction  generally  is  an  acceptable 
yardstid^. 

There  |s  consensus  in  the  independent  sci- 
entific ct>mmunity  that  the  scientific  data 
base  Is  adequate  to  assess  the  immediate  as 
well  as  the  long-term  Implications  of  con- 
tinuing, high-volume  emissions  of  acid-caus- 
ing poUi^tants  and  resulting  acidification  of 
sensitive  ecosystems.  The  scientific  data 
base  is  similarly  adequate  for  the  selection 
of  effective  emissions  reduction  strategies  to 
reduce  substantially  the  effects  of  acid  dep- 
osition. 

2.  Sources 

The  Special  Envoys  have  been  directed  to 
examine  the  problem  of  acid  rain  in  its 
international,  transboundary  context.  A  Ca- 
nadian analysis  of  the  sources  of  add  rain 
similarly  must  encompass  the  transboun- 
dary and  the  domestic  components.  After 
all,  of  khe  acid  rain  affecting  eastern 
Canada, !  about  one-half  originates  in  the 
United  States  and  one-half  in  Canada.  In 
the  regions  of  particular  concern  in  Canada. 
such  as  t2ie  Muskoka-Haliburton  tourist  and 
recreation  area  In  Ontario,  two-thirds  of  the 
acid  rain  originates  in  the  United  States. 
Overall,  the  United  States  exports  about 
four  times  as  much  SOi  as  it  imports  from 
Canada  ^ach  year. 

Air  pollution  became  a  major  public  con- 
cern in  Qanada,  as  it  did  in  many  Industrial- 
ized countries,  in  the  period  of  high  indus- 
trial groVth  following  the  second  world  war. 
By  the  1970s,  many  countries,  Canada  in- 
cluded, had  passed  clean  air  laws,  which  ad- 
dressed in  the  main  the  most  serious  air  pol- 
lution problem  of  the  day:  poor  air  quality, 
chiefly  in  urban  centers,  and  Its  Impact  on 
human  health.  One  of  the  ways  of  doing  so, 
and  of tefi  the  cheapest,  was  the  erection  of 
tall  stacks,  so  as  to  enable  air  currents  to 
disperse  pollutants  more  widely. 

As  a  result,  any  progress  in  reducing  acid 
precursor  emissions  has  come  almost  entire- 
ly from  attempts  to  meet  local  air  quality 
standard^.  These  attempts  have  met  with  a 
measure! of  success:  in  central  and  eastern 
Canada,  |  for  example,  total  SO>  emissions 
dropped  from  5,640  kllotonnes  in  1970  to 
4,516  kllotonnes  in  1980.  Fewer  than  one 
percent  bf  Canadian  regions  currently  fail 
to  meet  Mr  quality  objectives  (induding,  in 
most  acid-sensitive  regions,  a  strict  one-hour 
SOi  standard). 

But  this  downward  trend  may  not  contin- 
ue. If  adAitional  steps  are  not  taken,  Canada 
estimates  that  the  total  of  SOi  emissions  po- 
tentially affecting  its  acid-sensitive  regions 
will  rise  j  by  about  10  percent  by  the  year 
2000.       ! 

There  are  three  main  reasons  for  this: 

1.  Since  local  air  quality  is  generally  quite 
good  in  most  localities,  the  principal  legal 
imperative  to  bring  down  emissions  has 
largely  Ueen  satisfied: 

2.  Economic  growth  and  other  factors  are 
resulting  in  expansion  of  some  of  the  major 
sources  df  add  gas  emissions;  and 

3.  Sorne  old  and  heavily  polluting  facili- 
ties, chiefly  hlgh-siilfur  coal-buming  power 
plants,  are  not  being  replaced  as  quickly  as 
anticipated  by  new,  cleaner  facilities. 


Another  way  of  looking  at  the  total  load- 
ing of  acidic  pollutants  in  Canada  is  by  in- 
dustrial sector.  Thus,  about  one-half  of  the 
acid  rain  falling  on  Canada  resuJts  from 
emissions  from  coal-buming  power  plants, 
another  quarter  from  smelters,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  other  industrial  sources  and 
transportation. 

Although  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
reduction  in  total  SOi  emissions  affecting 
Canada,  what  Is  significant  Is  that  they 
remain  near  their  historical  peak.  The  emis- 
sions of  the  other  main  add-causing  gas, 
NO,,  are  continuing  to  rise  significantly. 
Total  emissions  will  need  to  be  cut  sharply 
if  the  adverse  effects  of  acid  deposition  are 
to  be  reversed. 

Another  factor  in  the  increasing  acidity  of 
rainfall  Is  a  change  in  the  way  in  which  coal 
is  burned.  Although  total  usage  of  the  coal 
that  contributes  to  the  Canadian  acid  rain 
problem  has  not  Increased  significantly,  sea- 
sonal use  has  changed  dramatically.  Sum- 
mertime coal  consumption  is  now  much 
greater  than  it  was  several  decades  ago.  due 
to  increased  use  of  air  conditioning.  Siun- 
mertime  heat  and  humidity  hasten  the 
transformation  of  SO>  and  NO.  emissions 
into  acid  rain.  And  the  construction  of  tall 
stacks  means  that  the  pollutants  travel 
greater  distances,  damaging  previously  pris- 
tine regions.  Thus,  even  though  overall  coal 
consumption  has  not  changed  greatly,  the 
sulfates  and  nitrates  that  cause  acidity  have 
increased  significantly. 

In  summary,  between  1940  and  1970  man- 
made  emissions  of  SOs  Impacting  on  Canada 
rose  by  about  two-thirds.  Implementation  of 
clean  air  laws  produced  a  generalized  reduc- 
tion over  the  past  15  years.  It  is  the  Canadi- 
an perception  that,  unless  additional  meas- 
ures such  as  the  new  Canadian  reduction 
program  are  implemented,  the  total  emis- 
sions of  SOi  affecting  Canada  will  increase 
into  the  next  century.  NO.  emissions  will  in- 
crease at  an  even  higher  rate. 

3.  Impacts 

The  various  economic  and  ecological  con- 
sequences of  acid  rain  are  discussed  else- 
where in  ttiis  report.  What  makes  transport- 
ed air  pollutants,  and  especially  acid  rain. 
such  a  vexing  issue  in  Canada  is  the  fear  of 
long-term,  essentially  irreversible,  harm  to 
sensitive  environments,  and  consequent  dis- 
ruption of  communities  and  lifestyles. 

The  long  term  socioeconomic  impacts  of 
add  rain  in  Canada  should  be  viewed  in  the 
following  terms: 

Over  four-fifths  of  Canadians  live  In  areas 
of  high  add  deposition.  Many  of  those  live, 
work,  or  spend  leisure  time  in  acid-sensitive 
regions. 

The  fishery,  toiuism,  and  forestry  re- 
sources potentially  at  risk  due  to  acid  rain 
sustain  about  eight  percent  of  Caiutda's 
gross  national  product. 

Of  the  two  million  lakes  in  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  43  percent  are  vulnerable  to  addif  i- 
cation. 

About  90,000  Jobs  are  at  risk  in  the  east- 
em  Canadian  commercial  fisheries. 

Of  the  16,000  fishing  camps  and  lodges  in 
Ontario,  600  may  be  closed  because  of  add 
rain  by  the  year  2000. 

Over  175  million  acres  (or  about  half)  of 
Canada's  productive  forests  are  in  areas  re- 
ceiving high  levels  of  acid  rain.  These  for- 
ests generated  $14  billion  worth  of  forest 
producU  in  1982. 

Such  gross  statistics  do  not  begin  to  ade- 
quately reflect  the  current  frustration  and 
potential  long-term  harm  in  affected  com- 
munities. 


In  general,  add-sensitive  regions  are  rela- 
tively sparsely  populated,  not  highly  indus- 
trialized, and  they  are  heavily  dependent 
for  their  economy  and  lifestyles  on  a 
healthy  and  productive  environment.  Cana- 
dians living  there  perceive  that  their  future 
is  tieing  put  at  risk  because  areas  of  high  in- 
dustrial activity  are  keeping  their  produc- 
tion costs  down  by  exporting  pollution.  This 
perception  of  Inequity  and  increasing  long- 
term  harm,  especially  when  some  of  the  pol- 
lution crosses  the  international  border,  is  at 
the  root  of  the  Canadian  view  that  emis- 
sions of  acid  gases  Impacting  on  Canadian 
territory  must  be  reduced  to  levels  that  the 
envirorunent  can  accommodate. 

4.  Cooperative  Actions 
Add  rain  has  become  a  politically  sensi- 
tive issue  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Because  of  the  large  costs  of  sul>- 
stantially  reducing  the  emissions  of  pollut- 
ants that  produce  acid  rain,  the  much  less 
easily  quantified,  but  also  very  large  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  aesthetic  costs  of  inac- 
tion, and  both  the  perception  and  the  reali- 
ty of  incomplete  scientific  understanding, 
effective  policy  responses  have  not  been 
easy  to  come  by. 

In  Canada,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  it  has 
been  easier  to  move  toward  major  reduc- 
tions of  the  pollutants  primarily  responsible 
for  excess  addlty  in  precipitation.  Canada 
has  now  embarked  on  such  a  program. 

In  the  United  States,  many  factors  have 
combined  to  make  a  national  response  more 
difficult  to  achieve.  Canada  recognizes  these 
difficulties,  particularly  when  proposals  in- 
volve legislative  initiatives.  At  the  same 
time,  Canada  believes  the  U.S.  Clean  Air  Act 
affords  opportunities,  through  Implemented 
or  as  yet  unused  regulatory  mechanisms,  to 
take  significant  steps  toward  reducing  emis- 
sions of  acid  gases. 

5.  Current  Canadian  Response 
Air  pollution  control  in  Canada  is  a 
shared,  concurrent  responsibility  of  the  fed- 
eral and  provincial  governments.  The  prov- 
inces are  primarily  responsible  for  control- 
ling emissions  which  impact  within  their 
borders,  while  the  federal  government  is  re- 
sponsible for  international  air  pollution. 
Both  levels  of  government  play  a  role  in  in- 
terprovincial  air  pollution. 

Except  for  pollutants  dangerous  to  human 
health,  Canadian  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams are  generally  designed  to  achieve 
specified  environmental  quality  objectives 
rather  than  prescribing  the  use  of  specific 
technologies.  Air  quality  objectives  for  SO> 
have  been  published  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  guidance  of  the  provinces.  The 
Canadian  acceptable  levels  result  in  air 
quality  that  is  at  least  as  healthy  as  that  in 
most  industrialized  countries,  while  the  Ca- 
nadian desirable  levels  are  among  the  most 
stringent  anywhere.  In  addition,  the  one- 
hour  (rather  than  24-hour)  standard  helps 
deal  with  total  loadings  by  reducing  oppor- 
tunities for  exessively  high  emissions. 
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Most  provinces  base  their  control  pro- 
grams on  the  acceptable  level;  two  use  the 
desirable  level. 

Sulfur  dioxide,  as  a  local  air  quality  prob- 
lem, has  thus  been  successfully  controlled  In 
Canada.  This  was  achieved  through  a  varie- 
ty of  actions  Including  emission  contain- 
ment, use  of  tall  stacks,  use  of  low-sulfur 
fuels.  Intermittent  control  procedures,  and 
fuel  regulations. 

Canadian  non-ferrous  smelters  have  used 
selective  mining  and  mineral  separation 
preparation  practices,  sulfur  containment, 
and  changes  in  process  technology  to  reduce 
emissions.  Regulations  Hwitting  the  sulfur 
content  of  fuels  have  reduced  non-utility 
fuel  use  emissions.  Canadian  utilities  have 
used  natural  gas,  low  sulfur  coal,  coal-blend- 
ing, coal-washing,  nuclear  and  hydraulic 
generation,  and  loan  management  to  limit 
increases  in  emissions. 

The  above  summarizes  the  Canadian  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  of  local  air  quality. 
While  this  is  not  a  response  to  the  problem 
of  acid  rain  (and  indeed  exacerbated  that 
problem  by  use  of  dispersion  techniques).  It 
serves  as  a  foundation  on  which  current 
acid  rain  mitigation  programs  are  being 
erected. 

The  reductions  of  air  pollutants  that  have 
occurred  in  Canada  since  1970  have  not  alle- 
viated the  long-range  transport  and  long- 
term  loading  problems  of  which  acid  rain  is 
part.  Canada  has  therefore  determined  ttiat 
substantial  further  emissions  reductions 
must  take  place  to  stem  the  damage  being 
caused  by  add  rain.  Accordingly,  a  Canadian 
acid  rain  abatement  program  is  being  put  In 
place. 

The  scale  of  the  Canadian  program  Is 
based  on  the  sdentlfic  evidence  that  most 
moderately  sensitive  regions  can  be  ade- 
quately protected  if  annual  loading  of  wet 
sulfate  is  kept  below  20  kilograms  per  hec- 
tare. Reducing  loadings  to  that  level  for 
most  eastern  Canadian  add-aensltlve  re- 
gions requires  a  reduction  in  impacting  SOi 
emissions  of  close  to  50  percent  from  1980 
levels.  The  scale  of  reductions  agreed  for 
central  and  eastern  Canada  has  been  set  on 
that  basis,  and  as  the  Canadian  component 
of  an  adequate  abatement  program. 

In  Bfarch  1085,  the  Environment  Minis- 
ters of  the  governments  of  Canada.  Manito- 
ba, Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  New- 
foundland agreed  to  reduce  SOi  emissions 
from  the  the  1980  l>ase  by  approximately  50 
percent  by  1994.  At  the  same  time,  they 
agreed  to  an  initial  Interprovindal  alloca- 
tion of  reductions. 

A  tabular  stmunary  of  past  and  projected 
changes  in  total  central  and  eastern  Canadi- 
an SOi  emissiotvs  by  sector  follows: 
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The  provinces  are  in  the  process  of  enact- 
ing regulations  to  implement  the  new  pro- 
gram. The  two  largest  provincial  emitters  of 
acid  gases,  Quebec  and  Ontario,  have  now 
done  so.  Together  they  account  for  three- 
fourths  of  eastern  Canadian  SOi  emmis- 
sions. 
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Tbe  main  etemenU  of  the  Quebec  and  On- 
tario procrams  are  summarised  In  the  fol- 
lowlnc  tables. 
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In  addition,  tbe  Ontario  government  is 
ineparing  a  regulation  to  control  new  or 
modified  boOeia.  It  wQl  place  a  1 -percent 
ailfur  content  constraint  on  the  fuel  or  will 
raviire  that  an  equivalent  amount  of  Sd  be 
removed  from  the  flue  gas. 

As  part  of  this  abatement  program,  the 
Federal  Government  is  taking  several  steps 
in  cooperation  with  provinces  and  the  pri- 
vate sector 

Umita  have  been  set  for  new  motor  vehi- 
des  *"«—*«"*  to  bring  them  to  VJS.  stand- 
ards by  September  1987; 

The  sum  of  $3S  million  has  been  allocated 
to  coat  share  with  industry  tbe  development 
and  demonstration  of  new  process  and  pol- 
lution control  techniques  for  non-ferrous 
smelters; 

Tbe  sum  of  $150  million  has  been  allocat- 
ed to  cost  share,  with  provinces  and  indus- 
try, the  implementation  of  these  new  tech- 
niques; 

A  $30  million  federal/provincial  scientific 
research  program  is  continuing,  and  is 
aimed  in  part  at  numitoring  the  efficacy  of 
the  Canadian  abatement  program. 

These  planned  reductions  are  significant 
not  (mly  for  their  sise,  but  also  for  the 
policy  Judgments  on  which  they  are  based. 
They  go  beyond  traditional  concerns  with 
imimving  local  air  quality,  and  address  spe- 
dflcaDy  the  total  pollution  loading  issue 
whl^  is  the  cause  of  add  rain. 
V.  aacomaintATioKs 

In  preparing  our  recommendations  to 
both  governments,  we  have  been  conscious 
of  the  wide  differences  between  our  two 
countries  on  this  issue,  differences  that  are 
baaed  not  Just  on  perception  but  also  on  cer- 
tain underlying  poliUaO,  social,  economic, 
and  geographic  realities.  We  have  also  kept 
in  mind  that  our  mandate  was  not  to  find  a 
final  solution  to  this  bilateral  problem,  but 
to  find  ways  in  which  our  two  countries  can 
begin  to  move  together  to  deal  effectively 
with  this  vexing  issue. 

Both  nations  want  to  see  progress  on  acid 
lain.  For  such  progress  to  be  possible,  and  If 
it  is  to  result  in  part  from  the  work  of  the 
Special  Envoys,  then  our  recommendations 


mugt  be  realistic.  They  must  not  ask  either 
country  to  make  a  sudden,  revolutioiuuy 
change  in  its  position.  They  must  not  call 
f orlmmedlate  abandonment  of  major  policy 
stands.  They  must  instead  point  the  way  to 
a  rasiunption  of  fruitful  bilateral  dialogue 
andlconstructive  action  that  will  help  us  re- 
lieve the  stress  that  this  issue  has  created, 
and  reduce  the  flow  of  airborne  pollutants 
acntss  our  common  border. 

A.  Innovative  control  technoloffies 

A  significant  Impediment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  U.S.  consensus  on  acid  rain  is  the 
higli  cost  of  the  available  control  options. 
Bee  luse  the  impacts  of  different  options  fall 
on  illfferent  interest  groups,  political  posi- 
tior }  have  become  polarized,  and  it  has 
becime  increasingly  difficult  to  find  a 
common  ground  for  action.  If  the  menu  of 
control  options  were  expanded,  and  if  the 
new  options  were  significantly  cheaper  yet 
higbly  efficient,  it  would  be  easier  to  formu- 
late an  acid  rain  control  plan  that  would 
have  broader  public  appeal. 

Recommendation 

Therefore,  the  VS.  government  should 
implement  a  five-year,  five  billion  dollar 
control  technology  commercial  demonstra- 
tioi^  program.  The  federal  government 
shoftld  provide  half  the  funding— 2.5  billion 
doUkrs— for  projects  which  industry  recom- 
meQds,  and  for  which  industry  is  prepared 
to  contribute  the  other  half  of  the  funding. 

Because  this  technology  demonstration 
profram  is  meant  to  be  part  of  a  long-term 
resilonse  to  the  transboundary  acid  rain 
proilem.  prospective  projects  should  be 
evaiiated  according  to  several  specific  crite- 
ria. The  federal  government  should  co-fund 
those  projects  that  have  the  potential  for 
the  largest  emissions  reductions,  measured 
as  a  percentage  of  SO>  and/or  NOx  re- 
moved. Among  projects  with  similar  poten- 
tial, government  funding  should  go  to  those 
that  reduce  emissions  at  the  cheapest  cost 
per  ton.  More  consideration  should  be  given 
to  projects  that  demonstrate  retrofit  tech- 
nolAgies  applicable  to  the  largest  number  of 
exising  sources,  especially  existing  sources 
ttu4,  because  of  their  size  and  location,  con- 
trib|ite  to  transboundary  air  pollution.  In 
shott.  although  the  primary  piu^jose  of  this 
research  program  is  to  demonstrate  the 
kinds  of  technologies  that  would  l>e  needed 
for  any  future  acid  rain  control  program,  it 
should  also  result  In  some  near-term  reduc- 
tions in  n.S.  air  emissions  that  affect  Cana- 
dian ecosystems. 

Farthermore,  special  consideration  should 
be  given  to  those  technologies  that  can  be 
applied  to  facilities  currently  dependent  on 
the  use  of  high-suUur  coaJ.  Because  the 
8cnibl>ers  currently  available  to  clean  high- 
sumir  coal  are  very  expensive,  there  is  an 
ecoiomic  incentive  for  sources  to  switch  to 
low«ulfur  coal  as  a  method  of  reducing 
emi^ions.  However,  coal-switching  imposes 
sigifificant  socioeconomic  costs  on  high- 
sulAir  coal  miners,  their  families,  and  their 
communities.  The  commercial  demonstra- 
tion of  innovative  technologies  that  clean 
hign-sulf  ur  coal  will  help  to  reduce  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  any  future  acid  rain 
control  program. 

We  further  recommend  that  a  panel, 
headed  by  a  senior  cabinet  official,  be  estab- 
lish^ to  oversee  this  research  demonstra- 
tion program  and  select  the  projects  to  be 
co-ftinded  by  the  federal  government.  The 
U.S.  Envirorunental  Protection  Agency  and 
E>epartment  of  Energy  should  provide  the 
technical  expertise  necessary  to  select  dem- 
ons oration  projects.  Other  members  of  the 
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panel  sbould  be  drawn  from  the  Depart- 
ment ol  State  and  state  governments. 
Canada  i  lao  should  be  invited  to  send  a  rep- 
reaentatl  ire  to  sit  on  this  panel. 

In  this  connection,  we  note  a  somewhat 
similar  approach  being  taken  in  Canada. 
There,  the  major  industrial  sources  of  acidic 
emissions  are  smelters.  As  part  of  the  Cana- 
dian acid  rain  mitigation  program,  federal 
and  provincial  govenunents  are  cooperating 
financially  with  industry  to  develop  and  im- 
plement advanced  technologies  designed  to 
improve  smelter  efficiency  and  reduce  pollu- 
tion. 

j       Recommendation 

The  rcBults  of  the  Canadian  technology 
development  program  should  be  shared 
with  the  united  States. 

I  B.  Cooperative  activitiez 

The  Special  Envoys  have  recognized  the 
need  to  put  in  place  mechanisms  to  help 
both  governments  deal  with  this  issue  in 
such  a  way  that  differences  are  not  exagger- 
ated and  opporttmities  for  cooperation  and 
agreement  seized. 

1.  Donatio  Legislation  and  Regulations 

The  uis.  and  Canadian  Clean  Air  Acts, 
and  other  legislation  and  regiilations  that 
delimit  tne  emissions  of  airborne  pollutants, 
were  designed  and  are  being  implemented 
primarily  to  respond  to  air  quality  needs 
within  each  country.  But  both  Acts  recog- 
nize that  special  controls  might  be  required 
to  deal  with  pollutants  that  cross  the  inter- 
national boundary. 

Various  scientific  experiments,  measiu-e- 
ments,  and  observations  demonstrate  the  re- 
ality of  the  translwundary  flow  of  airborne 
pollutants.  As  a  consequence,  the  interpre- 
tation bsJ  regulatory  agencies  of  relevant  do- 
mestic leKislation  can  have  an  impact,  albeit 
unintended,  on  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
pollutanu  that  cross  that  border. 
Recommendation 

Both  Ithe  United  States  and  Canada 
should  lieview  their  existing  air  pollution 
program!  and  legislation  to  identify  oppor- 
tunities, Consistent  with  existing  law,  for  ad- 
dressing lenvironmental  concerns  related  to 
transboi^dary  air  pollution.  The  results  of 
these  reviews  should  be  made  available  to 
the  chiek  environmental  officials  of  both 
coimtries  for  their  consideration  in  the 
management  of  their  respective  programs. 

In  Implementing  air  pollution  legislation, 
agencies  in  both  countries  have  tended  to 
focus  on  local,  domestic  parameters.  But 
clean  air  regulations  obviously  can  have  a 
translMundary  effect.  Therefore  prior 
notice  and  consultation  on  such  rulemaking 
is  essential. 

Recommendation 

Agenci^  contemplating  changes  to  laws 
or  regulftions  that  may  alter  the  flow  of 
transboimdary  pollutants  should  give  timely 
notice  of  their  intent  to  agencies  of  the 
other  country  through  diplomatic  channels. 

2.  Bilateral  Consultation  and  Information 
'  Exchange 

Acid  rain,  and  other  forms  of  long-range, 
transboundary  air  pollution,  comprise  a 
complex  phenomenon  with  important  politi- 
cal, economic,  social,  and  environmental  Im- 
plicationa  for  both  countries.  Both  domesti- 
cally and  as  a  bUateral  issue,  therefore,  acid 
rain  is  hot  susceptible  to  a  quick  fix  re- 
sponse, pt  must  be  assumed  that  it  wUl 
remain  on  the  bilateral  agenda  for  some 
time,  and  that  its  intrinsic  importance  will 
dictate  ^at  it  be  handled  at  the  highest 
levels. 


Additionally,  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  Congress  have  maintained  a 
keen  interest  in  this  issue.  While  their  prin- 
cipal focus  has  been  on  legislation  in  re- 
sponse to  perceived  domestic  problems,  both 
bodies  have  shown  an  awareness  of  the 
transboimdary  flow  of  airborne  pollutants 
and  its  political  and  diplomatic  ramifica- 
tions. Both  bodies  have  passed  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Acts  explicitly  recognizing 
the  potential  for  damage  by  pollutants 
crossing  the  international  boundary  and  set- 
ting out  means  for  reciprocal  action  de- 
signed to  control  pollutants  deemed  to  cause 
such  damage. 

Recommendation 
Acid  rain  should  remain  high  on  the 
agenda  of  meetings  between  the  President 
and  Prime  Minister.  They  should  be  pre- 
pared to  intercede  personally  from  time  to 
time  to  resolve  difficulties  and  ensure 
progress.  The  U.S.  cabinet  official  heading 
the  technology  development  panel  and  a  Ca- 
nadian cabinet  official  would  Jointly  advise 
the  President  and  Prime  Minister. 

Heretofore  preparations  and  briefings  of 
Cabinet  officers  on  acid  rain  have  been  sep- 
arate and  uiUlateral;  henceforth,  at  least 
some  of  those  briefings  should  be  prepared 
on  a  cooperative  basis.  Moving  in  this  way 
toward  common  perspectives  for  political 
level  discussions  is  a  way  to  broaden  the 
areas  of  accord. 

Recommendation 
Our  two  governments  should  establish  a 
bilateral  advisory  and  consultative  group  on 
transboundary  air  pollution.  Such  a  group, 
comprised  of  both  diplomatic  and  environ- 
mental management  officials,  should  pro- 
vide the  forum  for  discussions  on  first-level 
consultations  on  issues  related  to  trans- 
boundary pollution.  It  should  also  provide 
advice  to  the  directors  of  each  country's  en- 
viroimiental  programs  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  and  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs. 

C.  Retearch 
Scientific  Information  provides  a  basis  for 
determining  the  most  effective  actions  to 
address  the  damage  caused  by  acid  rain  and 
other  long-range,  transboundary  air  pollut- 
ants. There  are  several  areas  where  research 
would  be  of  special  value  to  decision  makers 
in  guiding  the  development  of  environmen- 
tal policies. 

The  following  research  recommendations 
are  not  listed  in  priority  order.  The  deci- 
sions on  which  areas  are  of  greatest  concern 
are  a  matter  of  public  policy  to  be  deter- 
mined by  each  nation.  However,  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  our  two  countries, 
active  research  efforts  should  be  pursued  in 
each  of  the  areas  listed. 

1.  Deposition  Monitoring 
Although  methods  for  monitoring  wet 
deposition  are  well  established  and  exten- 
sive standardized  networlu  are  in  place 
across  North  America,  total  deposition  is 
not  being  measured  adequately.  Dry  deposi- 
tion has  been  measured  at  specific  sites 
using  a  variety  of  techniques,  but  no  com- 
prehensive monitoring  network  for  dry  dep- 
osition is  currently  in  place.  Measurements 
of  dry  deposition  would  permit  more  accu- 
rate evaluation  of  the  total  impact  of  acid 
deposition. 

Recommendation 
Standard,  accurate  methods  to  measure 
dry  deposition  should  be  developed  and 
monitoring  networks  deployed.  The  net- 
works should  be  of  sufficient  size  and  ade- 
quate statistical  design   and   implemented 


with  adequate  quality  assurance  and  quality 
control  procedures,  in  order  to  enable  re- 
searchers to  measure  total  acid  deposition 
for  sensitive  areas  across  North  America. 
2.  Rates  of  Aquatic  Change 
Concern  over  the  effects  of  acid  deposi- 
tion first  began  with  the  observation  that 
atmospheric  deposition  is  causing  the  acidi- 
fication of  surface  waters  and  subsequent 
adverse  effects  on  aquatic  biota.  Although 
much  research  has  been  conducted  during 
the  last  decade,  our  understanding  of  what 
changes  in  water  quality  would  result  from 
a  change  in  acid  deposition  in  a  variety  of 
watershed  types  is  still  incomplete.  The 
rates  of  watershed  processes  are  also  not 
well  known.  Information  on  dynamic  water- 
shed processes  would  improve  our  ability  to 
predict  changes  in  water  quality  from  cur- 
rent and  future  deposition  levels. 
Recommendation 

Process-level  data  from  different  water- 
shed types  would  be  of  help  for  determining 
current  and  potential  future  effects  of  add 
deposition  on  surface  waters.  Models  for 
predicting  wateshed  response  to  acid  deposi- 
tion should  be  developed  and  empirically 
tested.  Additionally,  an  adequate  acid  depo- 
sition data  base  on  watershed  characteris- 
tics should  be  developed  to  exercise  the 
models  for  selected  North  American  sensi- 
tive areas. 

3.  Aquatic  Biology 

Concern  over  the  change  in  surface  water 
chemistry  due  to  add  rain  stems  from  the 
subsequent  potential  for  effects  on  aquatic 
biota,  particularly  fish.  Effects  of  specific 
pH  levels  have  been  investigated,  but  the  ef- 
fects of  chronic  or  slow  acidification,  and 
the  relationships  between  trace  metals  and 
fish  sijecies,  have  not  been  adequately  deter- 
mined. The  loss  of  fish  in  acidified  surface 
waters  may  be  one  of  the  last  effects  to  be 
observed.  Effects  on  biota  other  than  fish 
should  also  be  considered. 

Recommendation 

The  envirorunental  damage  of  surface 
water  acidification  should  be  understood  in 
terms  of  biological  changes.  This  would  help 
to  more  clearly  quantify  the  relationship  be- 
tween changes  in  surface  water  chemistry 
and  changes  in  aquatic  biota.  Special  atten- 
tion should  be  focused  on  both  rates  and 
tyi>es  of  biological  change. 

4.  Forest  Effects 

Forest  and  tree  declines  in  North  America 
and  in  EMrope  have  been  docimiented  in 
areas  that  receive  high  levels  of  atmospher- 
ic deposition.  The  concern  about  the  possi- 
ble effects  of  add  rain  on  forests  is  prompt- 
ed by  some  provocative,  albeit  largely  cir- 
cumstantial, evidence.  Despite  the  existence 
of  observed  changes  in  forest  growth  in  cer- 
tain areas,  it  is  unknown  to  what  degree,  if 
any,  current  levels  of  acid  rain  are  affecting 
the  growth  and  productivity  of  forests  in 
North  America. 


cem  Is  the  [wssibility  that  irreplaceable  cul- 
tural resources  may  be  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed. 

Reconunendatlon 
The  effects  of  acid  rain  on  materials 
should  receive  increased  attention  in  order 
to  better  quantify  the  extent  of  current 
damage,  the  resources  at  risk,  and  the  prog- 
nosis for  future  damage. 

6.  Role  of  Heavy  Metals 
Heavy  metals  such  as  lead,  mercury,  cad- 
mium, and  arsenic  become  more  soluable  in 
solution  at  lower  pH.  All  of  these  metals  can 
be  toxic  to  both  aquatic  biota  and  humans. 
The  increased  corrosivity  of  acidic  water  on 
water  storage  and  distribution  systems  may 
also  pose  a  potential  health  risk.  The  ex- 
treme toxidty  of  these  metals  warrants  con- 
cern. 

Recommendation 

The  mobilization,  transport,  and  flux  of 
heavy  metals  in  acidified  surface  waters 
should  be  investigated  to  determine  their 
envirorunental  toxicity.  Spedal  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  potential  effects  on 
human  health  and  on  possible  mitigation 
strategies.  The  role  of  these  metals  in 
aquatic  and  forest  damages  also  needs  more 
attention. 


Recommendation 

Research  should  be  accelerated  to  investi- 
gate the  potential  link  between  forest  and 
tree  decline  and  acid  rain  as  a  causal  or  con- 
tributing factor. 

5.  BCaterials  Damage 

Materials  damage  ie  one  of  the  few  effects 
of  air  pollution  that  has  the  potential  to  be 
quantified  economically.  Fewer  resources 
have  been  expended  in  this  area  of  research 
than  in  biological  effects  of  atmospheric  re- 
search; estimates  of  damage  have  varied 
widely,  but  some  have  gone  as  high  as  sever- 
al billion  dollars  aimually.  Equally  of  con- 


Mr. 
Mr. 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leaht,  Mr.  Hkplin.  Mr.  Buk- 
DicK,  Mr.  Breattx.  Mr.  Trnm- 
Moin>,  Mr.  ComtAO.  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.    Presslcr.    Mr.    SaifroEO, 
Mr.  Sasszr.  Mr.  HABKiif,  Mr. 
Stennis,      Mr.      Ford. 
Shxlbt,    Mr.    Hoixmcs. 
DeCohciki,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Gore,   Mr.   Durenberger,   Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  SofOH,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr. 
Rexo.    Mr.    MuRKOWSKi.    Mr. 
Grassley.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Numt.      Mr.      Sarbahbs.      Mr. 
Karnes,  Mr.  Cochrah,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, and  Mr.  Dahtorth): 
S.  912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  to  permit 
the  prepayment  of  Federal  financing 
bank  loans  made  to  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  telephone  systems,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

RURAL  CLBCTRIC  LOAM  RimiAIfCIIIG  ACT 

Mr.  EIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  legislation  which  will  allow 
rural  electric  and  telephone  borrowers 
to  prepay  and  refinance  their  long- 
term  high  interest  loans  held  by  the 
Federal  financing  bank  with  private 
capital  at  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  Senators  Leahy, 
HErLIM,  BUROICK,  BRBAnx,  Borbh, 
Thttrmoiid,  Cohrad,  Dixoh.  PB«wn.E». 
Santoro,  Sasser,  Harkih,  STEinns. 
Ford,  Shelby,  Hollincs,  DECoiicnn, 
Daschle.  Gore.  Dttrsmberger,  Fowler, 
Baucus,  Met.cheh.  Simoh.  Wirth. 
BtTMPERS.  Graham,  Red,  MtnocowsKi. 
Grassley,  Mikulski.  Nuim,  SARSAins. 
Karhes,  and  Cochrah  as  original  oo- 
sponsors. 

The  Rural  Electric  Administration 
was  established  in  1936  to  bring  power 
to   rural   America.   Today   there   are 
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more  ttun  1.000  nind  electric  systons 
located  in  46  States  with  10.5  million 
customers. 

The  delivery  of  electricity  to  rural 
areas  has  been  a  difficult  tasic  Rural 
deetrtc  systems  serve  over  2S  million 
dtiaens  but  averace  only  5  customers 
pa*  mUe  of  line.  Rural  electric  sj^stems 
have  not  only  brought  electric  power 
and  teleplu»e  service  to  rural  areas, 
they  have  brought  economic  power  to 
rural  areas.  SleeUrlc  power  and  phone 
service  have  bem  key  elements  in  the 
economic  devetopment  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. Our  Nation  can  be  proud  that  the 
Rural  Electric  Administration  loans 
have  allowed  small  communities  to 
enjoy  electric  and  telephone  services 
comparable  with  similar  services  avail- 
able in  large  urban  areas. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  rural 
America  faces  a  continuing  economic 
crisis.  Supply-side  economics  and  the 
ftom  policies  of  the  last  6  years  have 
dealt  a  cruel  blow  to  agriculture.  Com- 
modity prices  have  fallen  to  dramatic 
lows  and  intxhietion  costs  continue  to 
be  high. 

One  way  to  assist  is  to  assure  that 
electricity  costs  in  rural  America 
remain  stable  and  competitive.  Rural 
electric  and  telephone  systems  operate 
on  loans  fnmi  the  Federal  financing 
bank.  About  $10  billion  of  those  loans 
are  lodced  Into  long-term  interest 
rates  ranging  from  8.5  percent  to  over 
15  percent.  The  U.S.  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  its  support  for  a 
pcdicy  which  would  allow  these  facili- 
ties to  prepay  and  refinance  their  high 
intoest  loans  without  penalty. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1986  allowed  a  minimum  of 
$2.0175  bilUon  of  high  interest  loans  to 
be  refinanced  without  penalty.  The 
administration  has  interpreted  the 
ccmgressional  refinancing  floor  as  a 
ceiling  and  has  acted  to  discourage 
REA  refinancing. 

Not  only  does  REA  loan  refinancing 
make  sense  in  terms  of  policy,  it  has  a 
positive  effect  on  the  1988  Federal 
budget.  Anj^time  we  can  find  anything 
that  would  positively  affect  the  1988 
budget.  I  suggest  that  most  would 
agree  this  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Loan  re- 
payments bring  a  dollar-for-dollar 
outlay  reduction.  In  addition,  by  low- 
ering the  debt  burden  on  REA  genera- 
tlon  and  transmission  facilities,  the 
Federal  Government  lowers  the  risk  of 
possible  future  nonpayment  of  loans. 
Unlike  loan  asset  sales,  the  Federal 
Government  receives  100  cents  on  the 
dtdlar  on  every  inepaid  loan. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly endorsed  the  policy  of  the 
Rural  Electric  Refinancing  Act  The 
bcnefltB  of  low  interest  rates  should  be 
passed  along  to  rural  America.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  study  and  support 
this  legislatiim.  It  is  indeed  rare  that 
the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
assist  rural  America  and  reduce  the 
1988  budget  deficit. 


Mf.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaaimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
priimed  in  the  Rbcord. 

Tttere  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rsc^Rs,  as  follows: 

8.912 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Reptttentattvet  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameitea  in  Congres*  ataembled, 

PKEPAYMENT  OF  FEDERAL  FINANCING 
BANK  LOANS  MADE  TO  RURAL  ELEC- 
TWnCATION    AND   TELEPHONE    SYS- 
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(aM  In  Qkhkial.— Section  306A  of  the 
Rund  ElectrificaUon  Act  of  1936  (7  n.S.C. 
936A}  (as  added  by  section  1011(a)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986 
(Public  Law  99-S09))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

-SBC'JMA.  PRBPAYMENT  OF  FEDERAL  FINANCING 
BANKLOAN& 

"(a)  In  Odibul.— If  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  a  borrower  has  an  out- 
standing loan  made  by  the  Federal  Pinanc- 
ing  Bank  and  guaranteed  by  the  Adminis- 
trat*!*  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tratiin  under  section  306,  the  borrower  may 
prep^  such  loan  (or  any  loan  advance  made 
thereunder)  by  paying  the  outstanding  prin- 
cipal balance  due  on  such  loan  (or  advance), 
if- 

"{\}  private  capital,  with  the  existing  loan 
guarantee,  is  used  to  replace  the  loan;  and 

"(2)  the  borrower  certifies  that  any  sav- 
ings from  such  prepayment  will  be— 
])  passed  on  to  its  customers; 
|)  in  a  case  of  financial  hardship,  used 
>rove  the  the  financial  strength  of  the 
fer.  or 

'(d)  used  to  avoid  future  rate  increases. 

"(U)  No  Additional  Chabges.— If  prepay- 
ment on  a  loan  (or  advance)  is  made  imder 
subsection  (a),  no  siuns  in  addition  to  the 
payi4ent  of  the  outstanding  principal  bal- 
ance of  the  loan  (or  advance)  shall  be 
charged  as  the  result  of  such  prepayment 
against— 

"(1)  the  borrower, 

"(Z)  the  Rural  Electrification  and  Tele- 
phone Revolving  Fund;  or 

"(9  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. 

"(c^  AssiGMABiUTT.- Any  guarantee  of  a 
loan  K>repald  under  this  section  with  private 
capita  under  repayment  terms  agreeable  to 
the  ^rrower  shall  be  fuUy  assignable  and 
transferable  without  condition  and  shall 
remMn  available  for  the  remainder  of  the 
tennt  originally  agreed  to  by  the  Admlnistre- 
tor."i 

(b)'  Rbgdxatioms.— 

(1)  In  Genkral.— Not  later  than  the  effec- 
tive date  prescribed  in  subsection  (c),  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  only  shall  issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  amendment 
mad4  by  subsection  (a). 

(2)1  Prkpaymkht  pacilitatioii.— In  Issuing 
such!  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(Ai  facilitate  prepayment  of  loan  ad- 
vance; 

(Bl  provide  for  full  processing  of  each 
payment  request  within  30  days  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration; and 

(C)  except  as  provided  in  section  306A  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
no  restriction  that  increases  the  cost 
^TTOwers  of  obtaining  private  financing 
^payment  or  inhibits  the  ability  of  the 
>wer  to  enter  into  prepayment  arrange- 
mei^a  pursuant  to  such  section. 


(c)  Er#BCTrvK  Date.- The  amendment 
made  by  iubaection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive October  1,  1987,  or  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  whichever  Is 
Uter. 

•  Mr.  USAHT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  plesfed  to  cosponsor  an  amend- 
ment to  jthe  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936.  This  amendment  will  permit 
the  prepayment  of  Federal  Financing 
Bank  IfvBl  loans  made  to  rural  elec- 
triflcatlopi  and  telephone  systems  by 
use  of  private  ci^iital.  This  will  result 
in  a  net  reduction  in  government  out- 
lays and  be  beneficial  to  cooperatives 
and  their  member  consumers  by  reduc- 
ing their  interest  costs.  The  coopera- 
tives coiild  reduce  their  interest  costs 
by  $200  million  per  year  by  using  pri- 
vate capital  to  prepay  without  penalty 
$10  billion  borrowed  from  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank. 

The  Otnnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  (Public  Law  99-509)  mandated  $2 
billion  in  prepayments  in  fiscal  year 
1987  with  the  benefits  of  prepayment 
"directed  to  those  cooperative  borrow- 
ers in  the  greatest  need  of  the  benefits 
associate|d  with  prepayment".  This 
amendment  expands  that  policy  by  al- 
lowing ill  REA  borrowers  of  RELA 
guaranteed  FFB  loans  to  prepay  with- 
out penalty  using  private  capital.  An 
additional  $8  billion  in  budget  outlay 
saving  can  be  obtained  by  this  means. 
The  Government  wins  by  receiving  100 
cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  face  value 
of  the  Ician  and  rural  America  wins  by 
reducing  costs  to  its  rural  electric  co- 
operatives and  their  members.* 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  io  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Seiuitor  from  Ne- 
braslut  CMr.  EIxon]  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Rwjal  Electrification  and  Tele- 
phone I^flnandng  Act,  This  bill  will 
help  rurfJ  America— already  in  an  eco- 
nomic cflsls— by  ensuring  stable  and 
competiljive  electricity  costs.  It  will 
permit  tural  electric  and  telephone 
borrowed  to  prepay  and  refinance 
without  penalty  their  long-term 
higher  interest  loans  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Finincing  Bank  with  private  cap- 
ital at  ido  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Last  year,  the  Rural  EDectrification 
Administration  celebrated  its  50th 
year  of  existence.  With  REA's  assist- 
ance, rulal  electric  utilities  have  ob- 
tained financing  to  construct  electric 
generati^  plants,  and  transmission 
and  distribution  lines,  to  provide  ini- 
tial and  continued  adequate  electric 
service  to  the  people  of  nual  America. 
In  1949,  REA  was  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  Improve  and  extend  telephone 
service  in  rural  areas.  Congress  direct- 
ed at  that  time  that  the  rural  tele- 
phone program  be  conducted  to 
"assure  the  availability  of  adequate 
telephone  service  to  the  widest  practi- 
cable number  of  users." 

No  one  should  underestimate  the 
magnltule  of  the  impact  of  REA  on 
this  Nation.  America  is  a  huge  coun- 


try, but  electricity  and  telephone  serv- 
ice are  available  to  Just  about  every- 
one, thanks  to  REA.  More  than  1,000 
rural  electric  utilities  and  as  many 
rural  telephone  systems  have  received 
assistance  from  REA,  The  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  into  a 
major  economic  power  was  greatly  as- 
sisted by  the  expansion  of  electric  and 
telephone  service  across  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  misguided  farm 
policies  of  the  past  6  years,  coupled 
with  economic  policies  which  seem  to 
ignore  the  needs  of  rural  America, 
have  compounded  the  continuing  eco- 
nomic crisis  of  those  areas.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  electric  and  telephone  rates 
and  services  remain  within  reasonable 
limits.  Tet,  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  rural  electric  systems  have  higher 
rates  than  their  neighlwring  utilities. 
REA  borrowers  are  paying,  in  some  In- 
staiuses,  more  than  IS  percent  on  their 
Federal  Financing  Bank  loans.  These 
systems  should  be  able  to  refinance 
their  debt  and  pass  the  benefits  of  re- 
financing along  to  consiimers,  either 
with  lower  rates  or  improved  services. 

So  refinancing  would  be  good  policy 
because  it  would  protect  the  Nation's 
investment  in  rural  utilities  and  stimu- 
late badly  needed  economic  growth. 
And  Mr.  President,  this  would  be  good 
budget  policy  as  well.  Loan  prepay- 
ments bring  an  immediate  dollar-for- 
dollar  outlay  reduction.  By  lowering 
the  debt  burden  on  the  borrowers,  the 
possibility  of  future  defaults  dimin- 
ishes greatly. 

This  administration  has  waged  war 
on  REA.  Just  as  it  has  on  so  many 
other  worthwhile  programs.  In  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1986.  Congress  put  a  floor  on  the  refi- 
nancing of  high-interest  REA  loans  of 
somewhat  more  than  $2  billion;  but 
that  floor  has  been  cynically  and 
wrongly  interpreted  at  USDA  as  a  ceil- 
ing, and  that  Agency  has  acted  to  dis- 
courage REA  financing. 

I  compliment  my  friend  from  Ne- 
braska for  putting  together  this  badly 
needed,  commonsense  legislation.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  study  the 
Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone 
Refinancing  Act  and  act  quickly  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  rural  Amer- 
ica.* 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  913.  A  bill  to  promote  excellence 
in  education,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 

QUAUTT  Of  KDUCATIOII 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  over  20 
years  ago  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper  of  Kentucky  and  I  Joined 
forces  to  introduce  the  Qiiality  in  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1967.  The  purpose  of 
that  legislation  was  to  propose  a 
method  by  which  we  might  be  able  to 
compare  the  quality  of  secondary 
school  education  on  a  district-by-dis- 
trict basis  throughout  the  Nation. 


I  recalled  this  legislation  when  I 
read  with  great  interest  of  the  propos- 
al set  forth  in  "The  Nation's  Report 
Card."  That  report,  which  came  out  of 
a  study  group  chaired  by  former  Ten- 
nessee Gov.  Lamar  Alexander,  urged 
the  development  of  a  national  student 
test.  This  test  would  provide  a  vastly 
improved  method  of  assessing  student 
progress,  and  would  provide  crucial 
State-by-State  information  on  student 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

It  is  VTlth  this  report  in  mind  that  I 
resurrected,  dusted  off,  revised  and  am 
introducing  a  modified  version  of  the 
Pell-Cooper  legislation.  It  is  proof  that 
it  simply  takes  time  for  some  ideas  to 
catch  hold. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Eklu- 
caUon  to  formulate  the  "Optional  Test 
of  Academic  Excellence."  The  national 
secondary  education  test  would  be  ad- 
ministered, on  a  voluntary  basis,  by 
local  education  agencies  throughout 
the  country. 

The  results  of  such  a  voluntary  test 
would,  I  believe,  give  each  local  educa- 
tion agency  that  chose  to  participate 
an  indication  of  how  its  students  com- 
pared with  those  in  other  areas.  It 
would  point  out  both  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  students  on  a  dlstrict-by-dls- 
trict  basis. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  would 
also  have  the  authority  to  issue  a  cer- 
tificate to  those  students  who  passed 
the  examination.  This  certificate 
would,  I  believe,  help  identify  talented 
students  who  might  otherwise  not  be 
recognized. 

When  I  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion 20  years  ago,  I  noted  that  our 
willingness  to  enact  legislation  of  this 
nature  could  well  result  in  an  im- 
proved educational  system  that  could 
accommodate  a  fast-moving,  space-age 
society.  I  said  then  that  our  unwilling- 
ness could  result  only  in  greater  prob- 
lems of  uneducation  and  undereduca- 
tion.  and  the  loss  of  opportunities  for 
many  of  our  young  citizens. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  we  have 
made  significant  progress  in  educa- 
tion. We  have,  for  example,  a  chapter 
I  program  of  compensatory  education 
for  disadvantaged  children  that  is 
widely  recognized  to  be  very  success- 
ful. Tet,  it  is  a  program  that  reaches 
less  thsoi  half  of  the  children  eligible 
for  these  services,  and  it  is  a  program 
that  all  too  rarely  reaches  secondary 
school  students. 

We  Imow  also  that  our  students  do 
not  fare  well  when  compared  with  the 
acliievements  of  students  from  Japan, 
West  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
France  in  areas  such  as  mathematics, 
science,  and  foreign  languages.  We 
know  further  that  one-third  of  our 
high  schools  require  more  than  a  year 
of  math  or  science,  and  that  less  than 
one-half  of  our  high  school  graduates 


have  had  even  1  year  of  a  foreign  lan- 
gxiage. 

If  we  are  to  remain  competitive  with 
foreign  nations,  we  must  revitalize  our 
efforts  in  such  critically  important 
areas  as  math,  science,  and  foreign 
language  instruction.  We  must  also 
have  a  better  measurement  of  our  stu- 
dents' achievements  in  these  and 
other  important  areas,  such  as  litera- 
ture, history  and  the  arts.  For  if  we  do 
not  luiow  how  our  students  are  pro- 
gressing on  a  district-by-district  basis, 
it  makes  it  very  difficult  to  know 
where  and  what  kind  of  changes  are 
needed. 

The  legislation  I  am  submitting 
would  give  us  the  mechanism  to 
achieve  a  comparative  measurement  of 
student  achievement.  In  one  sense,  it 
would  not  require  or  mandate  goiitg  as 
far  as  the  testing  recommended  in  the 
Alexander  report.  In  another,  howev- 
er, it  could  actually  be  much  more  ex- 
pansive if  most  of  the  local  education 
agencies  with  secondary  schools  were 
to  participate  in  the  "Optional  Test  of 
Academic  Excellence"  authorized  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  release  of  the  Al- 
exander report  has  added  much  to  the 
dialog  on  the  need  for  more  and 
better  information  about  the  achieve- 
ments of  American  students,  and  it  is 
in  that  vein  that  I  am  introducing  the 
Quality  in  Education  Act  of  1987.  For 
the  better  the  information  we  have  on 
our  students'  achievements,  the  better 
we  will  be  able  to  chart  the  changes 
necessary  to  keep  this  Nation  in  the 
forefront  of  the  world  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  iu>  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.913 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  astemUed, 

SHORT  TITU 

SicnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Quality  in  Education  Act  of  1987". 

OaCLARATIOR  OF  POUCT;  PDRPOOt 

Sk.  2.  (aXl)  The  CongreaB  declarea  that 
education  of  the  highest  quality  is  e—ential 
to  the  security  and  economic  strength  of 
the  Nation,  as  well  as  to  the  full  realisation 
of  the  individual  capacities  of  its  citliena. 

(2)  The  Congress  reoogniaes  that  the  qual- 
ity and  extent  of  education  must  keep  pace 
with  the  needs  of  the  future. 

(3)  The  Congress  finds  that  recent  actions 
by  States  and  localltlea  bave  been  designed 
to  provide  higher  standards  of  acholanhip, 
increased  twtnimntn  requirements  for  grad- 
uation, upgraded  teacher  trataiing  and  prep- 
aration, and  a  greater  emphasis  on  cuiricu- 
lum  content  and  quality  of  education. 

(4)  The  Congress  reafhnns  the  principle 
that  the  States  and  local  communities  have 
the  primary  respmisibllity  for  public  educa- 
tion. It  is  consistent  with  this  principle  to 
provide  means  for  the  States  and  local  com- 
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munltta  to  teat  the  acilfiiitr  echievement 
of  aeeoodBiT  eehool  atudents. 

(b)  It  li.  therafore.  the  puipoee  of  this  Act 
to  pnmote  eatceUence  in  education  by  estab- 
liahinc  the  Opttaial  Teat  of  Academic  Ex- 
ceUence. 


3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Education 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  anthorlaed  and  directed, 
after  eonaultatian  with  appropriate  State 
and  local  edacaUoaal  acendes.  to  prepare  or 
approve  a  oompvehaastTe  test  of  academic 
excenence  dealcned  to  identify  studoits 
with  outitandtaw  aptitude  and  ability  who 
are  in  the  twelfth  grade  of  secondary 
schools  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  a 
pasaing  grade  for  such  test. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram through  arrangements  with  appropri- 
ate State  edueaUoBal  agencies,  local  edix»- 
tlonal  agendea.  and  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  Nation,  under  which  the 
teat  of  academic  eKceHence  prepared  or  ap- 
proved under  this  Act  may  be  given  by  such 
agencies  or  schools,  on  a  voltintary  basis,  to 
students  described  in  this  section.  Such  stu- 
dents may  file  applications  for  the  test  at 
sudi  time  and  in  sudi  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  Upon  appUcation  by  any 
apmopriate  agency  at  school  by  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such 
agency  or  school  the  cost  of  the  administra- 
tive expenses  it  has  Incurred  pursuant  to  an 
airangement  made  under  this  section. 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  cntificate.  of  such  ap- 
propriate  design  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, and  in  sudi  numbers  as  are  neces- 
sary, for  ismianry  to  students  who  have  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  test  of  academic  excel- 
lence mepared  <»*  approved  under  this  Act 
and  glvai  in  aooordanoe  with  arrangements 
made  under  this  Act.  Each  student  who  has 
so  passfrt  the  teat  shall  be  awarded  a  certifi- 
cate within  sixty  days  following  the  date  on 
whidi  the  student  was  given  the  test. 

(3)  Each  certifkate  awarded  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shaQ  be  signed  by  the  Secretary.* 


(By    re- 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON 
quest): 
S.  914.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  and  clari- 
fy VA  authority  to  furnish  certain 
health  care  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans'Affairs. 

VA  KBALTH  CASK  AMEITDlfKirrS  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
C(Hnmittee.  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request.  8.  914.  the  proposed  "VA 
Health  Care  Amendments  Act  of 
1987."  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  submitted  this  legislation  by 
letter  dated  March  31,  1987.  to  the 
Presidait  of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  coUeagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 


the  'provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

M^.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Ithat  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed ill  the  Rbcobd  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  March  31,  1987,  transmit- 
tal letter  and  enclosed  analysis  of  the 
prop(osed  MIL 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbc<^ri>,  as  follows: 

&914 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houte 
of  RtpTtaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreas  aa*emt>led.  That 

(a) .  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "VA 
Heal^  C^are  Ameiutanents  Act  of  1987." 

(b))3ectlon  101  (28)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  The  term  'nursing  home  care'  means 
the  accommodation  of  convalescents  or 
othetf  persons  who  are  not  acutely  ill  and 
not  1^  need  of  hospital  care,  but  who  require 
nursmg  and  health  related  services,  if  such 
nursQig  care  and  health  related  services  are 
prescribed  by,  or  are  performed  under  the 
general  direction  of,  persons  duly  licensed 
to  prvvlde  such  services.  The  term  includes 
services  delivered  in  slUlled.  intermediate 
care,  and  combined  facilities.  It  does  not  in- 
clude domiciliary  or  residential  care.". 

(c)  Section  601(4)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "and"  in  paragraph  (A),  inserting 
";  and"  in  place  of  the  period  in  paragraph 
(B),  and  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end: 

"(CD  public  or  private  faculties  at  which 
the  i^dministrator  provides  recreational  ac- 
tivities for  patients  who  are  receiving  care 
under  section  610  of  this  title." 

(d)  Section  610(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Tie  Administrator,  within  the  limits  of 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  may  fur- 
nish domiciliary  care  to  a  veteran  who  is  in 
need  of  domiciliary  care  if  such  veteran  is 
unalde  to  defray  the  expenses  of  necessary 
care.f. 

(e)  pection  612(aKl)  is  amended: 

(1)  by  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (A); 

(2)  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
claus^  (B)  and  inserting  ";  and"  in  its  place; 
and  I 

(3)  by  inserting  a  new  clause  (C)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C )  to  any  person  (1)  for  a  disability  for 
which  the  i>erson  is  in  receipt  of  compensa- 
tion under  section  351  of  this  title  or,  (11)  for 
a  disability  for  which  the  person  would  be 
entitled  to  compensation  under  section  351 
of  ttis  title,  but  for  a  suspension  pursuant 
to  that  section,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  iperson's  continuing  eligibility  for  med- 
ical I  ervices  is  provided  for  in  the  judgment 
or  seitlement  described  in  such  section." 

Analysis  or  Proposed  Bill 
Suisection  (b)  would  amend  38  U.S.C. 
i  101128)  to  broaden  the  definition  of  the 
term' "nursing  home  care"  to  include  sidlled, 
inteitnedlate,  and  combined  care  facilities. 
This  change  would  resolve  confusion  which 
has  arisen  as  a  result  of  varying  standards 
and  definitions  of  "nursing  care"  both  in 
title  88,  and  in  the  nursing  home  care  indus- 
try. ! 

Wtth  establishment  of  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs,  the  terms  "sldlled  care" 
and  "intermediate  care"  came  into  wide- 
spread usage  as  a  means  of  defining  varying 
level!  of  nursing  home  care.  The  VA  def Ini- 
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tion  of  "niraing  home  care."  contained  in  38 
n.&C.  1 1(  1(28),  was  adopted  prior  to  estab- 
lishment ( f  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. It  (defines  the  term  "nursing  home 
care"  as  o  leaning  care  of  persons  requiring 
"sldlled  niirslng  care,"  but  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  "intermediate  nursing  care."  A  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  whether  a  veteran  mtist  be 
in  need  of  skilled  care  in  order  to  be  admit- 
ted to  a  VA  nursing  home  care  unit,  a  re- 
quirement which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
longstandkig  VA  practice  of  caring  for  pa- 
tients neei  ling  so  called  "intermediate  care" 
as  well  as  ikilled  care.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment wou  d  clarify  that  VA  is  authorized  to 
furnish  intermediate  nursing  care  In  VA 
nursing  h<^es. 

The  prctKMed  amendment  would  also  re- 
solve an  issue  regarding  VA  per  diem  pay- 
ments un«r  38  UJB.C.  {  641  to  States  pro- 
viding nuving  home  care.  Section  641  con- 
tains a  slhgle  per  diem  rate  for  payment  of 
nursing  home  care  furnished  eligible  veter- 
ans in  State  veterans  homes.  Some  States 
with  State  veterans  homes  recognized  by 
the  VA  for  nursing  home  care  have  obtained 
Medicare  certification  as  a  sUlled  nursing 
facility,  Medicaid  certification  as  a  sldUed  or 
Intermediate  care  facility,  or  both.  A  ques- 
tion could  be  raised  whether  pasrments  for 
care  in  both  types  of  facilities  should  be  at 
the  rate  for  nursing  home  care  since  the 
general  definition  in  38  U.S.C.  S  101(28)  of 
nursing  home  care  refers  to  patients  who  re- 
quire skilled  nursing  care.  The  two  terms, 
skilled  nursing  facility  and  slUlled  nursing 
care,  are  not  synonymous.  The  VA  has, 
therefore,  paid  the  existing  nursing  home 
rate,  rather  than  the  clearly  inappropriate 
domiciliary  care  rate,  for  care  provided  in 
State  nursing  homes  which  meet  VA  stand- 
ards of  care,  regardless  of  the  designation  of 
that  facility  as  skOled  or  intermediate. 

Finally,  138  U.S.C.  {620(e),  appUcable  to 
the  VA's  'Commimlty  Nursing  Home  Pro- 
gram, defines  nursing  home  care  as  Includ- 
ing both  intermedidate  and  skilled  care. 
That  subsection  is  thus  inconsistent  with 
the  definition  of  the  term  in  section  101(28). 
The  proposed  amendment  would  clarify 
that  mattf r  and  make  the  definition  consist- 
ent for  at  VA  nursing  homa  programs.  If 
enacted,  the  proposal  would  not  result  in 
additional!  costs  to  the  VA. 

Subsection  (c)  would  amend  38  XiS.C. 
\  601(4)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (C)  to 
specifically  authorize  the  Administrator  to 
provide  therapeutic,  recreational  activities 
outside  VA  facilities  for  patients  receiving 
VA  hospital  care.  The  VA  is  charged  in  38 
UJ3.C.  §  4101  with  providing  patients  with  a 
complete  health  care  system.  In  meeting 
that  requirement.  VA  provides  patients  with 
recreatlorml  facilities,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment. Ad^tlonally,  VA  has  long  provided 
patients,  |  particularly  extended  care  pa- 
tients, with  field  tritjs  and  similar  recre- 
ational acilvlties  away  from  actual  VA  facili- 
ties. However,  a  question  could  arise  as  to 
whether  VA  can  continue  to  provide  such 
services  d^e  to  the  lack  of  specific  authority 
for  it.  SuDsection  (c)  would  eliminate  any 
ambiguity.  If  enacted,  it  would  result  in  no 
additional  cost  to  the  VA. 

Subaection  (d)  would  first  amend  38 
U.S.C.  Sf  10(b)  to  revise  and  clarify  VA 
domiciliary  care  eligibility  requirements. 
The  proposal  would  modify  the  existing 
stringent  requirements  for  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities,  and  align 
them  with  the  requirements  for  nonservlce- 
connected  veterans.  Under  existing  law,  to 
be  eligible  for  domiciliary  care,  the  service- 
connected  veteran  must  have  a  permanent 


disability,  tuberculosis,  or  a  neuropsychia- 
tric  ailment;  be  incapacitated  from  earning 
a  living:  and  have  no  adequate  means  of 
support.  Section  610(bX2),  which  estab- 
lishes an  alternative  basis  of  eligibility  for 
domiciliary  care,  iMipoaes  what  may  be  less 
demanding  requlreniients.  Thus,  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  domiciliary  care  under  section 
610(bX2),  a  nonservlce-connected  veteran, 
for  example,  must  only  be  in  need  of  such 
care  and  be  unable  to  defray  its  expenses. 
Thus,  the  law  appears  to  impose  stricter  eli- 
gibility requirements  on  service-connected 
veterans  than  on  all  others.  In  effect,  how- 
ever, service-connected  veterans  needing 
such  care  would  appear  to  be  eligible  for 
domiciliary  care  under  610(bX2).  Although 
this  proposal  would  establish  a  single  eligi- 
bUlty  for  all  veterans  in  need  of  domiciliary 
care,  it  does  not  intend  to  place  the  nonser- 
vlce-connected veteran  on  an  entirely  equal 
footing  with  the  service-connected  veteran. 
The  VA  contemplates  that  implementing 
regulations  would  give  the  service-connected 
veteran  priority  over  the  nonservlce-con- 
nected veteran. 

The  domiciliary  program  fulfills  an  impor- 
tant role  in  meeting  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration's responsibility  to  provide  complete 
medical  and  hospital  service  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  veterans.  This  provision 
would,  therefore,  enhance  the  VA's  ability 
to  direct  this  program  to  those  veterans 
truly  in  need  of  domiciliary  care  due  to 
their  disabilities.  Enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion would  not  result  in  an  increase  in  cost 
to  the  VA.  Amendment  of  eligibility  criteria 
may  cause  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
service-connected  veterans  receiving  domi- 
ciliary care,  but  no  Increase  in  the  number 
of  domlciliaxy  beds  is  contemplated. 

Subsection  (e)   would   amend   38  U.S.C. 
{  612(a)  to  authorize  the  provision  of  outpa- 
tient care,  whenever  needed,  for  a  disability 
for  which  a  person  is  receiving  disability 
compensation  under  38  U.S.C.  S  351,  because 
the  person  was  disabled  as  a  result  of  VA 
medical  treatment.  Under  section  351,  a  vet- 
eran who   Is  found  to  have  suffered  an 
injury  resulting  in  additional  disability  as  a 
result  of  VA  care  will  be  awarded  compensa- 
tion as  though  that  disabiUty  was  service- 
connected.  Under  current  law,  any  person 
receiving  disability  compensation,  under  sec- 
tion 351,   Is  eligible   for  hospital  care  by 
virtue    of    the    provisions    of    38    U.S.C. 
t610(aXlKC).  Thus,  for  purposes  of  Inpa- 
Uent  hospital  care  eligibility,  that  person 
has  the  same  status  as  a  service-connected 
veteran.  However,  that  person  is  not  eligible 
for  outpatient  care  in  the  same  manner  as 
the    service-connected     veteran.     Such     a 
person  is  eligible  for  only  limited  outpatient 
care  for  the  disabiUty  for  which  compensa- 
tion was  awarded  under  section  351— pri- 
marily to  obviate  the  need  for  hospital  care 
or  to  complete  hospital  care.  The  service- 
connected  veteran,  on  the  other  hand,  is  eli- 
gible, under  38  U.S.C.  S  612(a).  for  needed 
outpatient  care  at  any  time  for  the  service- 
connected  disability.   This  proposal   would 
make  persons  disabled  by  VA  treatment,  ex- 
amination, or  vocational  rehabilitation  eligi- 
ble for  outpatient  care  at  any  time,  to  the 
same  degree  as  service-connected  veterans 
under  section  612(a).  The  outpatient  care 
could  be  furnished,  or  course,  only  for  the 
disability  for  which  the  person  is  receiving 
compensation  under  38  U.S.C.  {  351. 

Subsection  (e)  would  also  authorize  any 
needed  outpaUent  care  for  a  disability  for 
which  a  person  would  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation under  38  UJB.C.  h  351,  but  for  a 
suspension  of  the  compensation  under  that 


section.  However,  such  outpatient  care 
could  be  provided  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  person's  eligiblUty  for  such  care  is  spe- 
cifically provided  for  in  the  judgment  or  set- 
tlement described  in  section  351.  This  part 
of  the  proposal  is  consistent  with  38  U.S.C. 
i610(aXlXC),  which  authorizes  hospital 
care  to  these  individuals  with  the  same  limi- 
tations regarding  the  need  for  the  judgment 
or  settlement  to  provide  for  continuing  eligi- 
bility for  the  hospital  care. 

Subsection  (e)  would  expand  eligibility 
slightly  by  authorizing  some  additional  out- 
patient care  for  those  relatively  few  individ- 
uals in  receipt  of  compensation  under  sec- 
tion 351.  However,  enactment  of  the  propos- 
al would  not  result  in  any  significant  new 
costs  for  the  VA. 

OmcB  or  TBK 
AmmnsTRATmi  or  Vetxraks'  Aftaibs, 

Waahinoton,  DC,  March  31, 1987. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Prxsideht:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  tiUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  and  clarify  VA 
authority  to  furnish  certain  health  care 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes"  with  the 
request  that  it  be  referred  to  the  amtropri- 
ate  conunlttee  for  prompt  consideration  and 
enactment. 

The  health  care  needs  of  veterans  are  con- 
tinually changing.  In  Its  efforts  to  care  for 
veterans  in  this  changing  environment.  VA 
operates  in  accordance  with  laws  often 
drafted  decades  earlier  to  address  different 
circumstances.  As  a  result,  VA  to  occasional- 
ly confronted  with  ambiguous  or  anachro- 
nistic provisions  of  law  which  Impede  the 
Agency's  ability  to  effectively  and  efficient- 
ly furnish  health  care  benefits.  To  overcome 
these  problems,  we  are  proposing  a  draft  bill 
with  several  provisions  designed  primarily 
to  clarify  existing  legal  authority,  and  to 
eliminate  Impediments  to  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  the  VA  health  care  system.  None 
of  its  provisions  would  impose  significant 
new  costs. 

VA  nursing  home  care  units  have  been  a 
fundamental  component  of  the  VA  health 
care  system  for  many  years,  providing  serv- 
ices to  veterans  with  a  wide  array  of  needs 
ranging  from  the  highest  level  of  skilled 
nursing  care  to  a  less  intensive  level  of  serv- 
ices often  referred  to  as  Intermediate  care. 
When  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs 
were  created  In  1972.  the  terms  "skiUed 
care"  and  "intermediate  care"  came  into 
wide  usage  throughout  the  health  care  in- 
dustry as  a  method  of  Identifying  the  levels 
of  care  provided  in  nursing  homes.  However, 
the  statutory  definition  of  the  term  "nurs- 
ing home  care"  used  by  the  VA.  which  was 
adopted  prior  to  the  Medicare/Medicaid 
programs,  uses  only  the  words  "skilled  nurs- 
ing care"  In  identifying  the  services  provid- 
ed by  VA  nursing  homes.  A  question  has 
arisen  as  to  whether  those  words  mean  that 
a  veteran  must  need  a  "skilled"  level  of  care, 
as  that  term  Is  used  in  the  Medicare/Medic- 
aid programs,  as  a  prerequisite  to  admission 
to  a  VA  nursing  home  care  unit.  The  ambi- 
guity in  the  existing  definition  is  magnified 
by  the  fact  that  other  provisions  in  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  related  to  the  VA's 
Community  Nursing  Home  Program,  use 
the  term  "Intermediate  care"  as  well  as  the 
term  "skilled  care."  To  clarify  the  ambigui- 
ty, we  propose  to  amend  the  statutory  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "nursing  home  care"  to 
include  both  skilled  and  intermediate  levels 
of  care,  types  of  care  which  have  always 
been  provided  in  VA  nursing  home  facilities. 


Also  in  the  area  of  longer  term  VA  care. 
the  draft  bill  would  clarify  and  correct  a  dis- 
parity between  service-connected  and  non- 
service-connected  veterans  with  respect  to 
domiciliary    care    eligibility    requirements. 
Under  existing  law,  the  service-connected 
veteran,  to  be  eligible  for  domiciliary  care, 
must  have  a  permanent  disability,  tubercu- 
losis, or  a  neuropsychiatrlc  ailment;  be  inca- 
pacitated from  earning  a  llvlnr,  and  have  no 
adequate  means  of  support.  In  contrast,  a 
second  provision,  which  could  be  construed 
to  apply  to  nonservlce-connected  veterans 
only,  authorizes  VA  to  furnish  domiciliary 
care  to  a  veteran  if  that  individual  has  a 
need  for  such  care  and  is  unable— to  defray 
the  expenses  of  such  care.  The  require- 
ments for  service-connected  veterans  are  an 
anachronistic  remnant  of  a  period  when  VA 
domiciliaries  served  primarily  as  long  term 
residential  facilities.  The  more  recently  en- 
acted, and  less  stringent  requirement  ap- 
pears to  be  more  consistent  with  the  present 
day  reality  of  the  VA  domiciliary  care  pro- 
gram which  has  a  mission  of  serving  as  the 
least  intensive  form  of  inpatient  VA  medical 
care.  The  goal  of  the  domiciliary  program 
today  is  not  to  provide  residential  support, 
but  to  treat  and  rehabilitate  patients  so 
they  may  return  to  and  live  independoitly 
in  the  community.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
would  make  domiciliary  care  eligibility  re- 
quirements the  same  for  all  veterans,  there- 
by fostering  the  use  of  domiciliaries  ss  one 
form  of  VA  medical  treatment. 

Another  matter  needing  clarificatlnn  Is 
VA's  authority  to  furnish  veterans  receiving 
VA  care  with  therapeutic  recreational  ac- 
tivities outside  the  confines  of  a  VA  facility. 
VA.  in  meeting  its  statutory  mandate  to  pro- 
vide patients  with  a  complete  medical  and 
hospital  service,  has  long  provided  patients 
with  recreational  faculties,  and  other  thera- 
peutic, recreational  services.  Such  recrea- 
tion programs  have  long  Included  field  trips 
and  similar  supervised  outings  which  permit 
patients  to  participate  in  community  activi- 
ties. However,  VA's  authority  to  provide 
such  activities  is  ambiguous.  Accordingly, 
we  propose  enactment  of  a  provision  to  es- 
tablish specific  legal  authority  for  such  off- 
station  recreational  activities. 

FlnaUy,  the  draft  bOl  would  clarify  the  eU- 
glbllity  of  persons  injured  by  VA  care  to  re- 
ceive aU  needed  outpatient  care  for  condi- 
tions resulting  from  the  injury.  Although  el- 
igible for  VA  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care  as  if  service-connected,  such  pmons 
have  only  limited  outpatient  care  eligibility. 
This  proposal  would  make  persons  disabled 
by  VA  treatment,  examination,  or  vocation- 
al rehabUiUtion  eligible  for  outpatient  care 
to  the  same  degree  as  service-connected  vet- 
erans. The  outpatient  care  could  be  fur- 
nished, of  coiirse,  only  for  the  disability  for 
which  the  person  is  receiving  compensation 
under  38  U.S.C.  i  351. 

A  detaUed  analysis  of  the  separate  prori- 
sions  in  this  proposal  is  enclosed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  draft  bUl  to  the  C^mgreas 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administratiao's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  K.  Turmagk, 

Administrator. 


By    Mr.    CRANSTON    (by    re- 
quest): 
S.   915.   A  bill   to   amend   UUe   38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  to  waive  State 
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Meenwire  requlrcmenta  for  registered, 
pncttod  or  vocationml  nurses  and 
phystad  thermpista  not  to  be  employed 
In  patient  care,  and  for  licensed  or  vo- 
cational nuisea  and  physical  therapists 
to  be  employed  In  a  foreign  country;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


WAIVOI  or  SZAIS 1 

Ifr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chalnnan  of  the  Vetovis'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  have  today  introduced. 
by  request,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorise  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  to  waive  SUte 
Uoensure  requirements  for  registered. 
practical  or  vocational  nurses  and 
physical  therapists  not  to  be  employed 
in  patient  care,  and  for  licensed  or  vo- 
cational nurses  and  physical  therapists 
to  be  employed  in  a  foreign  country. 
The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs submitted  this  legislation  by 
letto-  dated  March  24.  1987.  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  Introduc- 
Ing— so  that  there  will  be  qiedf  ic  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all admln]stration-pr(H>osed 
draft  legialatlon  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of.  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
March  24.  1987,  transmittal  letter 
from  the  Administrator  be  printed  in 
theRaooBS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacoBO.  as  follows: 

8.915 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hoiue 
of  tteprewenUUivei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Comgnn  anembUd,  That  sub- 
section (d)  of  lectkm  4114  of  tlUe  38  is- 
amoMled  to  read: 

"The  Chief  Medlcml  Director  may  waive 
for  the  purpose  of  appointment*  under  this 
•eetkm  the  requirements  of  section  410S<a) 
of  this  tlUe  that  the  licensure  or  recistra- 
tton.  as  appropriate,  of  a  physician,  dentist. 
podiatrist,  paycholocist.  optometrist,  regis- 
tered nurae.  practical  or  vocational  nurse,  or 
physical  therapist  must  be  in  a  'Stote',  if 
the  peiaon  is  to- 
ll) be  used  in  a  research  or  an  academic 
post  or  where  there  is  no  direct  responsibil- 
ity for  the  care  of  patients;  or 

(2)  serve  in  a  country  other  than  the 
nmted  States  and  such  person's  licensure  or 
regltratioo  is  in  the  country  in  which  the 
person  is  to  serve." 

VlTBAKS'  AOMIKISTaATIOM, 

WaaMmgton,  DC.  MarOi  24. 1987. 
Hon.  QaoBOB  Bvsa. 
Preaidtnt  0/ the  Senate, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dua  Mb.  Srakbk:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  MH  "To  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorise  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  to  waWe  State  licensure  re- 
quirements for  reslstered.  practical  or  voca- 
tlooal  nurses  and  physical  therapists  not  to 


be  enployed  in  patient  care,  and  for  U- 
cenMd  or  vocational  nurses  and  physical 
tber^ists  to  be  employed  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try." We  request  that  it  l>e  referred  to  the 
apprfpriate  committee  for  prompt  consider- 
ationiand  favorable  action. 

Unler  section  4105  of  title  38,  United 
Stat^  Code,  registered  nurses,  practical  or 
vocational  nurses,  and  physical  therapists, 
like  other  health  care  professionals  includ- 
ing p  lysicians  and  dentists,  must  be  licensed 
or  re  [istered  in  a  State  in  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble U  r  appointment  In  the  VA  Department 
of  Mfdldne  and  Surgery.  While  no  author- 
ity new  exists  for  waiver  of  licensure  or  reg- 
istraiion  for  permanent  employees  appoint- 
ed pitrsuant  to  38  U.S.C.  }  4104.  subsection 
(d)  of  section  4114  now  authorizes  the  Chief 
Medi^  Director,  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
mentfof  Medicine  and  Surgery,  to  waive  the 
state  licensure  or  registration  requirements 
as  to  physicians,  dentists,  podiatrists,  psy- 
chologists, or  optometrists,  where  those  pro- 
fessionals are  being  appointed  on  a  tempo- 
rary full  or  part-time  basis  to  research  or 
acadttnic  posts  or  where  there  Is  no  direct 
patieat  care  responsibility.  As  to  the  same 
five  professions  and  as  to  registered  nurses 
as  well,  the  Chief  Medical  Director  may 
waive!  the  requirement  for  state  licensure  or 
registktttion  where  the  person  is  to  serve  VA 
on  a  temporary  full  or  part-time  basis  In  a 
foreign  country  and  where  the  person  has  li- 
censure or  registration  in  the  country  where 
he  or  she  is  to  serve. 

The  current  waiver  authority,  though 
rareli  exercised,  has  proved  useful  In  staff- 
ing V}^  research  and  academic  activities  and 
in  maintaining  quality  health  care  In  the 
only  foreign  country  VA  health  care  Instal- 
latiod  at  Manila,  the  Philippines.  In  those 
few  cases,  however,  where  VA  needs  a  regis- 
tered nurse,  a  practical  or  vocational  nurse, 
or  a  physical  therapist  In  a  purely  academic 
or  re^arch  temporary  f  uU  or  part-time  role, 
the  appointee  must  still  meet  the  require- 
ment for  licensure,  even  though  he  or  she 
will  not  engage  In  patient  care.  Moreover,  In 
Manlfci,  the  requirement  for  licensure  in  a 
State  still  applies  to  licensed  or  vocational 
nurses,  and  physical  therapists.  Thus,  even 
though  the  temporary  full  or  part-time  ap- 
pointee will  not  be  practicing  his  or  her  pro- 
fessioti  In  any  State  and  even  if  he  or  she 
does  have  licensure  or  registration  In  the 
Philiopines,  he  or  she  under  current  law 
must  ttill  be  licensed  In  a  State. 

The  major  purpose  for  this  draft  bill  is  to 
promf  te  the  VA's  medical  research  and  edu- 
cation programs  by  providing  the  Chief 
Medidal  Director,  with  additional  flexibility 
to  appoint  nonlicensed  practical  or  vocation- 
al nufses,  physical  therapists  and  registered 
nurses  to  research  or  academic  assignments. 
The  i^ver  authority  embodied  in  the  draft 
bill  is  not  intended  for,  and  would  not  be 
used  In  connection  with,  any  person  who 
would  have  any  responsibility  for  any  pa- 
tient. The  draft  bill  would  also  assist  the  VA 
outpatient  clinic  In  Manila  to  provide  qual- 
ity health-care  to  veterans  by  permitting 
the  appointment  of  temporary  full  or  part- 
time  fractical  or  vocational  nurses  or  physi- 
cal tqerapists  who  are  licensed  only  In  the 
Phlllibines  to  serve  In  that  faciUty. 

We^stlmate  that  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure WBuld  result  in  no  significant  costs. 

The  Office  of  Bdanagement  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submksion  of  this  draft  bill  to  the  Congress 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

pincerely, 

Thomas  K.  Tubhaox. 

Adminiatraior. 


By 


Apnl  3,  1987 
Mr.    CRANSTON    (by    re- 
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S.  916J  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  ^tes  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  assist  Members  of 
Congress  In  providing  title  38  t>eneflt 
information  to  their  constituents,  and 
to  condilct  authorized  field  examina- 
tions an4  Investigations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oi|  Veterans'  Affairs. 

DISCLOSoitS  OP  CXRTAIN  INFORMATIOll  PROM 
VXTK^ANS'  ADMINISTRATION  RCCORSS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairmaii  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  requeit,  S.  916,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38.  Unit«d  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  assist  Members 
of  Congress  in  providing  title  38  bene- 
fit information  to  their  constituents, 
and  to  coKiduct  authorized  field  exami- 
nations 4nd  investlffiitions.  The  Ad- 
ministratpr  of  Veterans'  Affairs  sub- 
mitted this  legislation  by  letter  dated 
March  2^  1987.  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  Is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so tliat  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  whicl^  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendm^t  to,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thati  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  thelRscoBD  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  tpe  March  23,  1987,  transmit- 
tal letter  If  rom  the  Administrator. 

There  feeing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ^  follows: 

j  S.  916 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaenti^vea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ia  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (f){of  section  3301  of  title  38  United 
States  Codfc  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(f)(1)  Th^  Administrator  may.  pursuant  to 
regulations  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, release  the  name  or  address,  or  both, 
of  any  present  or  former  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  a  dependent  of  a  present 
or  former  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to: 

(A)  any  nonprofit  organization  if  the  re- 
lease is  directly  connected  with  the  conduct 
of  progranls  and  the  utilization  of  benefits 
under  the  title:  or 

(B)  any  Member  of  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pibviding  Information  to  constitu- 
ents on  legislative  matters,  provided  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  Information  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams andlutilization  of  benefits  under  title 
38,  United  States  Code;  or 

(C)  any  ^rlmlnal  or  civil  law  enforo«nent 
govemmeotal  agency  or  Instrumentality 
charged  uiider  applicable  law  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  or  safety  if  a 
qualified  representative  of  such  agency  or 
instrumenl|iJlty  has  made  a  written  request 
that  such  fame  or  address  be  provided  for  a 
purpose  ai^horlzed  by  law. 


(2)  Any  Member  of  Congress  or  organiza- 
tion or  member  thereof  or  other  person 
who,  knowing  that  the  use  of  any  name  or 
address  released  by  the  Administrator  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  sentence  is  limited  to 
the  purpose  specified  above,  willfully  uses 
such  name  or  address  for  a  purpose  other 
than  Uiose  so  specified,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  In  the  case  of  a  first  offense  and  not 
more  than  $20,000  in  the  case  of  any  subse- 
quent offense. 

That  section  3301  Is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (J)  as  subsection 
(k)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (i)  the 
following  new  subsection  (J): 

(J)  The  Administrator  may  release  the 
name  or  address,  or  both,  of  any  present  or 
former  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  a 
dependent  of  a  present  or  former  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  If  the  release  Is  necessary 
to  conduct  a  field  examination,  investiga- 
tion or  other  Inquiry  for  title  38  benefits 
programs,  as  authorized  by  this  title,  or  If 
the  release  Is  necessary  to  enable  the  In- 
spector General  to  perform  his  duties  as  au- 
thorized by  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  Ap- 
pendix—Inspector General  Act  of  1978. 

OmcE  or  TRX  Administrator 

or  Veterans'  Appaibs, 
Washington.  DC.  March  23. 1987. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  referral 
to  the  appropriate  committee  and  consider- 
ation for  enactment  is  a  draft  bill  proposing 
two  amendments  to  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  section  3301.  Such  amendments 
would: 

a.  provide  the  Administrator  with  clear 
statutory  authority  to  disclose  the  names 
and  addresses  of  veterans  to  individual 
Members  of  Congress  for  title  38  benefits 
purposes,  and 

b.  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  approve  the  disclosure  of  names  and 
addresses  from  Veterans'  Administration 
(VA)  records  for  the  purposes  of  conducting 
field  examination,  investigations  or  other 
Inquiries  authorized  for  title  38  benefit  pro- 
grams, or  under  title  5,  U.S.C.,  Appendix-In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978  (hereinafter  the 
IG  Act). 

Section  3301  of  title  38  provides  for  the 
confidential  treatment  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dress of  present  or  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  their  dependents,  sub- 
ject to  limited  authority  to  disclose  such  in- 
formation. Subsection  (fXl)  of  38  U.S.C. 
1 3301,  authorizes  disclosure  to  any  nonprof- 
it organization  if  the  release  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  programs  and 
utilization  of  benefits  under  title  38.  The 
principal  categories  of  requesters  are  veter- 
ans service  organizations,  nonprofit  educa- 
tional Institutions,  and  Individual  Members 
of  Congress. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  section  412  of 
Pub.  L.  No.  92-540.  on  October  24.  1972,  the 
VA,  through  lU  discretionary  authority  pro- 
vided name  and  address  information  to  Con- 
gressional Members  seeking  such  Informa- 
tion. Passage  of  the  aforementioned  statute 
in  1972  sharply  narrowed  the  VA's  discre- 
tionary authority,  replacing  It  with  author- 
ity to  disclose  name  and  address  informa- 
tion only  under  certain  specified  circum- 
stances: specifically,  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions whose  members  would  use  this  infor- 
mation to  advise  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents of  their  entitlement  to  VA  benefits, 
and  who  would  directly  assist  veterans  and 


their  dependents  in  applying  for  those  bene- 
fits. Under  that  provision,  which  is  now  sec- 
tion 3301  of  title  38,  U.S.C.  the  authority 
for  the  continued  release  of  such  Informa- 
tion to  Members  of  Congress  became  more 
uncertain.  However,  the  legislative  history 
for  that  provision  contained  no  language  to 
Indicate  that  Members  should  be  barred 
from  obtaining  such  Information. 

The  VA  has  continued  to  provide  name 
and  address  Information  to  Members  of 
Congress  whose  proposed  use  reflected  the 
aforementioned  "direct  connection."  This 
policy  of  name  and  address  disclosure  to  in- 
dividual Members  of  Congress,  who  wish  to 
advise  their  veteran  constituency  of  title  38 
legislation,  has  become  an  Integral  and  ef- 
fective part  of  our  efforts  to  keep  veterans 
Informed  of  title  38  legislation  which  affects 
VA  benefits  and  programs.  We  are  submit- 
ting a  proposed  change  to  section  3301  of 
title  38,  U.S.C.,  to  clarify  the  authority 
whereby  the  Administrator  may  continue 
these  disclosures  to  Members  of  Congress, 
and  to  set  forth  applicable  standards  under 
which  such  disclosures  may  be  made. 

Concerning  VA  authority  to  release  name 
atnd  address  information  in  the  conduct  of 
its  title  38  and  title  5  examinations  and  In- 
vestigations, generally,  the  VA  Is  restricted 
In  the  release  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
veterans  to  three  situations:  (1)  as  briefly 
discussed  above,  to  nonprofit  organizations 
where  such  disclosure  Is  directly  connected 
to  veterans  benefits  purposes:  (2)  to  crimi- 
nal and  civil  law  enforcement  governmental 
agencies  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  or  safety;  and  (3)  to  consumer  re- 
porting agencies  and  others  for  debt  collec- 
tion or  VA  loan  purposes.  38  U.S.C. 
i  3301(f).  (g),  and  (h). 

While  the  first  authorized  disclosure  au- 
thority may  be  applicable  in  some  situa- 
tions, there  are  other  cireumstances  where 
only  questionable  authority  exists  to  dis- 
close a  veteran's  name  and  address  during 
field  examinations,  investigations  or  other 
Inquiries  performed  under  the  authority  of 
38  U.S.C.  Si  210(c),  or  3311,  or  under  the  IG 
Act. 

The  Administrator's  general  authority  to 
conduct  investigations  stems  from  38  U.S.C. 
S  210(c).  The  specific  sUtutory  authority  for 
conducting  field  examinations,  or  other  in- 
quiries, and  to  examine  witnesses  in  any 
matter  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  VA  Is 
expressed  In  38  U.S.C.  }  3311.  For  investiga- 
tions that  would  be  conducted  by  the  VA  In- 
spector General,  authority  for  such  Investi- 
gations Is  found  In  the  IG  Act. 

Under  the  authority  of  section  3311,  VA 
personnel  conduct  field  examinations  In- 
volving title  38  benefits  programs.  For  ex- 
ample. In  the  VA's  fiduciary  program.  VA 
personnel  conduct  field  examinations  and 
Inquiries  to  ascertain  whether  beneficiaries 
are  competent  to  handle  title  38  benefit 
payments.  If  a  beneficiary  is  not,  the  VA  is 
authorized  to  conduct  further  inquiries  to 
select,  appoint  or  recommend  for  appoint- 
ment a  person  or  legal  entity  best  suited  to 
receive  the  VA  benefit  payments  In  a  fiduci- 
ary capacity.  38  U.S.C.  §  3202(a). 

Often,  such  field  examinations  In  the  fidu- 
ciary program  result  when  some  concerned 
individual  reports  that  a  beneficiary  is 
squandering  or  improperly  managing  the 
money  sent  to  the  benef iciwy  by  the  VA. 

Similarly,  In  other  long-standing  title  38 
benefits  programs  VA  personnel  conduct 
field  examinations  and  Inquiries  to  solicit 
information  about  a  veteran  or  beneficiary 
in  order  to  determine  whether  that  person 
is  eligible  for  a  particular  benefit.  For  exam- 


ple. In  the  Compensation  and  Pension  pro- 
gram, the  VA  must,  at  times,  ascertain  the 
marital  status  of  the  veteran.  In  the  VA's 
Insurance  programs,  questions  arise  as  to 
whether  a  veteran  is  alive  or  whether  the 
proper  beneficiary  Is  receiving  life  Insurance 
proceeds.  In  loan  guaranty,  education,  and 
medical  benefits  programs.  Investigations 
are  also  conducted  to  verify  Infonnation  or 
to  determine  Individual  eligibility  for  a  par- 
ticular program. 

When  making  a  field  examination,  investi- 
gation or  other  Inquiry,  VA  personnel  must, 
by  necessity,  reveal  the  name  and  some- 
times the  address  of  the  Involved  veteran  or 
beneficiary  to  various  Individuals  such  as 
neighbors,  merehants,  relatives,  and  others 
who  are  familiar  with  the  veteran,  or  are  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  title  38  program 
involved. 

Under  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978. 
authority  Is  set  forth  requiring  the  Itmpec- 
tor  Generals  of  the  various  Federal  agencies 
to  "conduct,  supervise,  and  coordinate 
audits  and  Investigations  relating  to  the  pro- 
grams and  operations  of  each  [agency.]"  5 
U.S.C.  App.  IG  Act  of  1978,  I  4(aXi). 

Audits  and  Investigations  conducted  pur- 
suant to  the  aforementioned  authority  in- 
volve the  review  of  potential  acts  of  fraud, 
misuse,  and  waste  of  government  resources. 
Where  such  acts  are  found,  and  when  the 
Inspector  General  has  reasonable  grounds 
upon  which  to  believe  that  those  acts  vio- 
late Federal  criminal  laws,  it  becomes  his  or 
her  duty  to  so  inform  the  Attorney  General. 
Id.  subsection  4(d). 

As  with  investigations  conducted  under 
title  38  authority.  Investigators  with  our  In- 
spector General's  Office  would  find  it  neces- 
sary, on  occasion,  to  release  the  names  and 
addresses  of  VA  beneficiaries  In  the  course 
of  their  activities.  Such  releases  are  neee«i- 
tated  by  the  facts  and  circumstances  discov- 
ered and  developed  in  each  investigation. 

As  sUted  above,  section  3301  of  title  38, 
does  not  contain  clear  authority  to  dlaeloae 
a  veteran's  name  and  address  for  title  38,  or 
for  title  5,  investigations.  To  correct  this  sit- 
uation, a  technical  amendment  to  the  stat- 
ute is  necessary.  Accordingly,  we  propose  to 
amend  38  U.S.C.  {3301  to  specifically 
permit  the  disclosure  of  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  a  veteran  to  third  parties  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  conducting  field  exami- 
nations, investigations  or  other  inquiries  In 
accordance  with  38  UJS.C.  i  3311,  for  the  fi- 
duciary program,  and  for  other  title  38.  ben- 
efits programs,  as  well  as  for  the  investiga- 
tions required  of  our  Inspector  General 
under  title  5. 

We  beUeve  that  the  effect  of  this  draft  bill 
will  be  to  resolve  the  Issue  of  name  and  ad- 
dress disclosures  under  the  aforementioned 
cireumstances  and  will  reinforce  Congress' 
Intent  to  permit  the  Administrator  to  over- 
see and  properly  manage  VA  programs. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  will  be  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  VA  if  the  aforementioned 
two  provisions,  amending  title  38,  U.8.C., 
section  3301.  are  enacted. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Congress 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  K.  Tubhais, 

Administrator. 


By     Mr. 
quest): 


CRANSTON    (by    re- 
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8,  917.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a 
headifeime  allowance  for  prepurchased 
grave  maricen  and  to  modify  eligibility 
requirements  for  the  plot  allowance, 
■ad  for  other  purpoaes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
clialzman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request.  S.  917,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a 
headstone  allowance  for  prepurchased 
grave  markers  and  to  modify  eligibility 
requirements  for  the  plot  allowance; 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  submitted 
this  legislatirai  by  letter  dated  March 
9. 1987,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

My  Introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Presidait.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rccoko  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  March  9,  1987,  transmittal 
letter  from  the  Administrator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
teral  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkokd,  as  follows: 

S.917 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Kenreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  ossenMed,  That  sub- 
■ectUHi  (d)  of  aecU<m  906  of  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"by  or  on  bebaU  of  such  person"  a  comma 
and  "or.  in  cases  where  the  veteran  has  pre- 
paid the  cost  of  the  veteran's  own  headstone 
or  marker,  by  the  veteran.". 

Ssc  2.  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  903  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by- 
CD  striking  out  the  comma  after  "such 
■ubaecUon"  and  insertins  in  Ueu  thereof 
"or":  and 

(2)  striking  out  after  "line  of  duty"  the 
comma  and  "or  who  is  a  veteran  of  any 
war". 

Sk.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1008  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 
( 1 )  by  striking  out  clause  ( 1 );  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  clauses  (2).  (3).  and 
(4)  at  clauses  (1).  (2).  and  (3).  respectively. 

Sac.  4.  Notwithstanding  subsection 
1004(cX2)  of  tiUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code, 
the  Administrator  may  provide  for  flat 
grave  markers  in  the  case  of  land  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Memorial  Af- 
fairs from  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  for  expaiuton  of  the  national  ceme- 
tery at  Wood.  Wisconsin. 

Sac  S.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
1  and  2  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  deaths  occurring  after  September 
30,  1987.  Sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act  siiall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


VKTSHAMS'  AOIUHISIKATIOR, 

March  9.  19S7. 
Hon.jOsoaaB  Bush. 
PretmetU  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

DsiR  Mr.  Prksideht:  It  Is  my  pleasure  to 
submit  a  draft  bill  to  authorise  a  headstone 
allo^mnce  for  prepurchase  grave  markers, 
amend  eligibility  standards  for  the  plot  al- 
lowaace,  repeal  certain  provisions  pertain- 
ing tt>  the  State  cemetery  grant  program, 
andtxempt  certain  national  cemetery  land 
at  IX^od,  Wisconsin,  from  the  upright  grave 
marlvrs  requirement.  I  respectfully  request 
that  this  bill  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
comi^ttee  for  prompt  and  favorable  action. 

Seqtion  101  of  our  protx>sal  would  amend 
currekit  section  906(d)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  payment  of  the  head- 
stone or  marlcer  allowance  to  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  veteran  who  purchased  the  head- 
stone or  grave  marlcer  prior  to  his  or  her 
death.  It  would  also  permit  us  to  reimbtirse 
an  e^te  for  engraving  the  prepaid  memori- 
al ai  ter  the  veteran's  death  within  the 
limitt  of  the  statutory  maximum  for  the  al- 
lowai  ice. 

Se^ion  90«(d)  of  tiUe  38.  United  SUtes 
Code<  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  mone- 
tary allowance  in  lieu  of  a  Government-fur- 
nished headstone  or  grave  mariner  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  allowance  is  in- 
tendad  to  reimburse  an  individual,  at  least 
in  pwt,  for  the  actual  costs  of  acquiring  a 
suitable  memorial,  and  is  not  payable  prior 
to  thfe  death  of  the  veteran.  Therefore,  if 
the  veteran  purchases  his  or  her  memorial 
prior  to  death,  the  headstone  or  marlcer  al- 
lowance caimot  \>e  claimed  at  the  time  of 
the  ourchase.  Moreover,  the  allowance  is 
not  ^yable  to  any  person  after  the  veter- 
an's Remise,  to  the  extent  the  costs  of  the 
memorial  were  prepaid  (tx>me)  by  the  veter- 
an.    I 

Prwaid  funeral  arrangements  are  gaining 
in  p(K>ularity,  and  serve  as  a  thoughtful 
means  of  sparing  survivors  the  need  to  make 
difficult  decisions  during  a  period  of  emo- 
tional stress.  Under  existing  law,  the  Veter- 
ans 4'^'ii^^ist^'^t^'on  (VA)  is  authorized  to 
pay  t]|u1al  and  plot  allowances  to  reimburse 
for  prepayment  of  such  funeral  expenses. 
Our  proposal  would  extend  that  approach 
to  the  acquisition  of  headstones  or  grave 
markers,  thereby  removing  the  disincentive 
to  prSpurchase  memorials  and  relieving  sur- 
vivort^of  a  financial  burden.  Further,  the 
propoed  amendment  would  reconcUe  the 
diffei^nt  criteria  for  reimbursement  applied 
to  prepayment  of  funeral  expenses  and  pre- 
purctlBse  of  memorials. 

Ouc  proposal,  if  enacted,  would  result  in 
less  ituui  $1  million  in  benefit  costs  and 
$100,900  in  administrative  costs. 

Section  201  of  our  proposal  would  amend 
the  oigibility  criteria  contained  in  section 
903(b)  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  per- 
taining to  the  plot  allowance.  In  effect,  the 
amendment  would  adopt  the  same  criteria 
as  are  emlxxlled  in  the  sUtutes  providing 
burial  allowance  benefiU. 

Under  current  section  903(b),  which  pro- 
vides a  plot  allowance  for  the  purchase  of  a 
burial  plot  or  for  interment  of  a  veteran's 
remakis,  the  benefit  is  payable  on  behalf  of 
any  veteran  not  buried  in  a  national  ceme- 
tery who  was  a  veteran  of  wartime  service, 
was  discharged  from  service  for  disability  in- 
curred or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty,  was  en- 
titled to  VA  compensation  or  pension,  or 
died  whUe  institutionalized  in  a  VA  facility 
or  at  VA  expense.  The  plot  allowance  is  a 
corollary  to  the  burial  allowance  under  sec- 
tions $02  and  903(a),  which  provide  benefiU 
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to  assist  in  the  payment  of  a  veteran's 
burial  and  funeral  expenses. 

As  originally  conceived,  the  plot  and 
burial  allowances  were  to  f  aciliUte  honora- 
ble burials  for  veterans  who  died  in  service 
or  lacked  tuf f Icient  funds  to  cover  burial  ex- 
penses. Iq  1981,  however,  Congress  recog- 
nized thait  Federal  burial-assistance  pro- 
grams had  expanded  well  beyond  their  origi- 
nal purposes  and  benefits  were  being  paid 
on  behalf  of  persons  who  possessed  ample 
resources  to  pay  such  expenses.  Section 
2001(b)  of  Public  Law  97-35  was  enacted  to 
restrict  ellgibUllty  for  the  burial  allowance 
to  veterans  entitled  to  disability  compensa- 
tion or  pension  at  the  time  of  death.  A  sub- 
sequent aimendment  added  eligibility  for 
certain  varans  who  had  neither  next  of 
Icin  or  sutJTicient  resources  to  cover  funeral 
and  burial  expenses.  Burial  awards  on 
behalf  of  institutionalized  veterans  under 
section  943(a)  were  retained.  In  essence, 
burial  benefits  were  directed  primarily  to 
those  veterans  who  suffered  diminished 
earning  edacity  by  reason  of  active  service 
and  those  who  demonstrated  financial  need. 

Enactment  of  our  proposal  would  contin- 
ue the  reforms  begun  in  1981  by  limiting  eli- 
gibility for  the  plot  allowance  to  veterans 
entitled  to  disability  compensation  or  pen- 
sion or  to  certain  Institutionalized  veterans. 
Wartime  service  alone  would  no  longer  be 
qualifying  for  the  plot  allowance.  The  pro- 
posed legitlation  would  more  effectively  re- 
alize the  original  purposes  of  the  program 
and  direct,  Federal  assistance  to  those  genu- 
inely in  need.  Further,  it  would  reconcile 
the  different  criteria  that  have  developed  in 
the  burial  kdlowance  and  plot  allowance  pro- 
grams. 

If  enacted,  our  proposal  would  enUil  no 
administrative  costs,  and  would  achieve  sav- 
ings of  approximately  $164.3  million  over 
five  years,  as  reflected  in  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1988  budget. 

Section  301  of  our  proposed  bill  would 
repeal  section  1008(b)(1)  of  tiUe  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  which  limits  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  that  may  be  received  under 
the  SUte  Oemetery  grant  program. 

At  present,  section  1008(bKl)  provides 
that  no  ^Ute  may  receive  grants  in  any 
fiscal  year  in  total  amount  in  excess  of  20 
percent  of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
program-wttde  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  sUtute  is  to  prevent  any  SUte 
from  receiving  a  disproportionate  share  of 
Federal  fikids  through  the  cemetery  grant 
program,   j 

In  practke,  however,  the  sUtute  may  lead 
to  uninteiided  results.  For  example,  if  $3 
million  were  available  in  the  third  year  of 
an  appropriation  and  three  SUtes  each  re- 
quested $1  million  in  Federal  assistance,  no 
grant  coul0  be  made  t>ecause  of  the  20-per- 
cent limiUtion  in  the  sUtute;  i.e.,  each 
SUte  woukl  l)e  requesting  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  thfc  total  amount  appropriated  pro- 
gram-wide. Moreover,  the  entire  $3  million 
would  then  lapse  despite  the  seeming  ade- 
quacy of  tbe  appropriation  to  fund  all  three 
requests.    | 

In  our  v^w.  the  present  provision  shotild 
)>e  repealed  in  order  to  avoid  these  unin- 
tended reiulU.  Our  proposals  would  en- 
hance program  flexibility  and  more  effi- 
ciently and  equiUbly  deal  with  carry-over 
funds,  while  faithfully  maintaining  the 
goals  of  the  program. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  would  result 
in  no  adml  listrative  costs. 

Section  ^  01  of  the  draft  bill  would  exempt 
a  newly  at  quired  portion  of  the  Wood  Na- 


tional Cemetery  from  the  sUtute  which 
mandates  erection  of  upright  grave  markers. 
In  June  1985,  the  VA  transferred  approxi- 
mately 12  acres  of  land  from  its  medical 
center  in  Wood,  Wisconsin,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Memorial  Affairs  for  expansion  of 
the  national  cemetery.  The  land  transfer 
contemplated  that  only  flat  grave  markers 
be  used  in  the  new  burial  section.  The  trans- 
fer agreement  predated  Public  Law  99-576, 
enacted  in  October  1986,  which  now  re- 
quires upright  markers  in  national  cemeter- 
ies. The  agency  is  concerned  that  upright 
grave  markers  would  be  more  conspicuous 
from  the  nearby  medical  facility,  and  could 
adversely  affect  patient  care.  The  parcel  of 
land  is  very  close  to  the  Wood  domiciliary, 
and  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  medical 
center  complex. 

Our  proposal  would  permit  the  VA  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  use  of  flat  markers  in  the 
similarly  situated  expansion  sections  of  the 
Wood  National  Cemetery,  which  would 
better  suit  the  unique  location  of  the  burial 
sites.  If  enacted,  it  would  involve  no  signifi- 
cant benefit  savings  or  administrative  costs. 
Upright  markers  would  continue  to  lie  used 
in  other  sections  of  the  cemetery,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  99-576,  to  the  extent  patient 
care  would  not  be  detrimentally  affected. 

Section  501  of  our  proposal  would  make 
the  changes  respecting  prepaid  grave  mark- 
ers and  the  plot  allowance  effective  as  to 
deaths  occurring  after  September  30,  1987. 
The  repeal  of  section  1008(bKl)  of  title  38 
and  the  partial  exemption  of  Wood  Ceme- 
tery from  the  upright  grave  markers  re- 
quirement would  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  the  draft  leg- 
islation and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Thokas  K.  Txtrkage. 

Administrator. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  918.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  certain 
improvements  in  the  educational  as- 
sistance programs  for  veterans  and  eli- 
gible persons;  to  repeal  the  education 
loan  program;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

VnSRAMS'  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTAMCX 

ncFKOVEMEirrs  act 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request,  S.  918,  the  proposed  "Vet- 
erans' Educational  Assistance  Im- 
provements Act  of  1987,"  legislation 
which  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  submitted  by  letter  dated 
March  17,  1987,  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 


the    provisions    of.    as    well    as    any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  i>oint.  togeth- 
er with  the  March  24,  1987,  transmit- 
tal letter  from  the  Administrator  and 
section-by-section  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  918 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  oMemMed, 
SHORT  TITLE;  REFERENCES  TO  TITLE 
38,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

SscnoH  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Im- 
provements Act  of  1987". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  ret>eal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to  or  repeal  of  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 

TITLE  I— EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENTS 

Ssc.  101.  (a)  Section  1411(cXl)  is  amended 
by  strilting  out  "at  the  time"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "within  14  days  after  the 
date". 

(b)  Section  14I2(dKl)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "at  the  time"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "within  14  days  after  the  date". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  1508  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (1)  in  its  entirety. 

(b)  Section  1780  is  amended  by— 

(1)  str^ing  out  in  subsection  (dKl)  "or 
subsistence"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (dX2)  "or 
subsistence  allowance,  as  appropriate,";  and 

(3)  striking  out  in  sulwection  (e)  "subsist- 
ence or". 

Sec.  103.  Section  1685(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 
Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  1788  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  in  clause  (B)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  matter  following  clause  (6)  of 
subsection  (a)  "(or  two  fifty-minute  peri- 
ods)" after  "two  hours";  and 

(2)  inserting  in  subsection  (c)  "(or  two 
fifty-minute  periods)"  after  "two  hours". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  suljsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  any  enrollment  or  reen- 
rollment  commencing  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Section  1793  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"The  Administrator  may  conduct  a  com- 
pliance survey  of  any  institution  offering 
one  or  more  courses  approved  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  eligible  veterans  or  persons.  Such 
compliance  survey  may  be  made  whenever 
deemed  by  the  Administrator  to  be  appro- 
priate and  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government  to  assure  that 
the  Institution  and  approved  courses  are  in 
compliance  with  applicable  provisions  of 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration providing  educational  or  vocational 
rehabiliUtion  benefits.". 

Sec.  106.  Section  3013  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "32."  after  "31,". 
TITLE     n— REPEAL     OF     EDUCATION 

LOAN  PRCX3RAM;  TECHNICAL 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  1662(a)  is  amended 
by- 


(1)  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  in  its  entire- 
ty; and 

(2)  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (2). 

(b)  Section  1682A  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  1686  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  1712  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  subsection  (f );  and 

(2)  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  subsec- 
tion (f ). 

(e)  SecUon  1737  is  repealed. 

(f )  Section  1738  is  r^iealed. 

(g)  Subchapter  HI  of  chapter  36  is  re- 
pealed in  its  entirety. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  table  of  sections  at  the 
l>eglnning  of  chapter  32  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1631.  Entitlement;  loan  eligibility." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1631.  Entitle- 
ment; payment  of  benefits.". 

(b)  The  catch  line  at  the  begliming  of  sec- 
tion 1631  is  amended  by  striking  out  "loan 
eligibility"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"payment  of  benefits". 

(c)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  34  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following  items: 

"1682A.  Accelerated  payment  of  educational 

assistance  aUowance. 
"1686.  Eklucation  loans.". 

(d)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  begiiming 
of  chapter  35  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following  items: 

"1737.  Education  loans. 
"1738.  Accelerated  payment  of  educationsl 
assistance  allowances.". 

(e)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  36  is  amended  by  striking  out: 

"Subchapter  III— Education  Loans  to 
Eligible  Veterans  and  Eligible  Persons 
"1798.  Eligibility  for  loans;  amoimt  and  con- 
ditions of  loans;  interest  rate 
on  loans. 
"1799.  Revolving  Fund;  insurance.". 

TITLE  in— SAVINGS  PROVISION 
Sec.  301.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  201(g)  of  this  Act- 

(1)  the  Administrator  is  authorized,  with 
respect  to  education  loans  made  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  tWs  Act,  to  continue  to  col- 
lect loan  principal  and  interest  due,  and  to 
declare  and  recover  (or  discharge)  overpay- 
ments, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1798,  as  such  section  was  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act; 
and 

(2)  the  Veterans'  Administration  Educa- 
tion Loan  Fund,  established  by  former  sec- 
tion 1799(a),  shall  continue  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  Treastury  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  deposit  of  the  collections  referred  to  in 
clause  (1)  of  this  section,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  transfer  all  or  any 
part  of  the  monies  contained  therein  to  the 
appropriation  for  readjustment  benefits, 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  appropriation. 

VRXaAKS'  ABiainSTKATIOII. 

March  17. 1U7. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

Deam  Ma.  Prxsiseht:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bill  entitled  the  "Veterans'  EducaUooal  As- 
sistance Improvement  Act  of  1987."  I  re- 
quest that  this  measure  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  and  receive  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Congress. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  amend  or 
repeal  various  provisions  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  which  relate  to  providing  edu- 
cational benefite  to  eligible  veterans  and 
other  eligible  i 
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Title  I  of  the  drmft  meanire  contains  a 
number  of  diantee  In  our  education  pro- 
wnuK  title  n  repeals  the  Veterans  Admlnis- 
tratloa's  authority  to  make  education  loans 
to  veterana  and  other  eUtOile  persons;  and 
Utle  in  onntalna  a  savings  provision  relating 
to  the  repeal  of  the  educattofi  loan  program. 
A  seetkm-by  section  analysis  of  the  draft 
bm.  siiltiin  forth  the  basis  for  each  recom- 
mended change,  is  also  enckaed. 

Ttie  coat  or  savtngs  Implications  of  these 
propoaals  Is  Insignificant. 

Advice  haa  been  received  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  that  thoe  is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  the  draft  leg- 
ialatlaii  and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  in 
aoeord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sbiceidy, 

TmMtAS  K.  TDUtAOB. 

Adminiatmtor. 

SacnoB-sT-Sacnoit  Ahutsis 

Sbost  Tru;  RoBoacss  to  Titlb  38. 

UaniD  SzsxB  Codb 

SBCnOR  1 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  draft  pro- 
posal may  be  dted  as  the  "Vetoans*  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Improvonents  Act  of 
IMl." 

Snbaectlon  (b>  provides  that,  unless  other- 
wise specified,  whenever  in  the  proposal  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provisian  of  tiUe  38.  United  States  Code. 
Tru  I— Edocatiohal  Assistamcx  Program 

iMPROVniKirTS 

sacnoii  101 

Under  the  provisicms  of  chapter  30  to  title 
38.  United  States  Code  (the  New  OI  Bill),  an 
Individual  first  entering  the  Armed  Forces 
of  first  entering  on  active  duty  during  the 
period  beginning  on  July  1. 1985.  and  ending 
on  June  30.  1988.  automatically  becomes  a 
participant  in  the  New  OI  Bill  educational 
Bsriitanre  program  unless  he  or  she  makes 
an  afftrmi^tve  election  not  to  participate. 
Sections  1411(cKl)  (eligibility  based  solely 
on  active  duty)  and  1412(d)(1)  (eligibility 
baaed  on  a  combination  of  active  duty  and 
rtauvt  service)  of  title  38  permit  an  individ- 
ual to  elect,  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  Initial 
entry  <n  active  duty,  not  to  receive  assist- 
ance under  the  program.  However,  these 
provisions  do  not  contain  a  clear  statement 
as  to  how  mndi  time  an  individual  actuiOly 
has  after  entry  on  active  duty  to  make  the 
requisite  election. 

In  order  to  witahUsh  a  uniform  period  for 
all  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  clarify  a 
aomewhat  ambiguous  provision  in  the  cur- 
rent law.  this  section  would  amend  sections 
MlKcXl)  and  1413(dXl)  to  authorize  a 
period  of  3  we^s  after  the  date  of  the  indi- 
vidual's initial  entry  on  active  duty  within 
which  the  individual  may  exercise  his  or  her 
right  to  elect  not  to  participate  in  the  New 
OIBUL 

SBcnoM  loa 
Under  current  law,  certain  veterans  who 
are  eligible  to  receive  educational  assistance 
allowaoeea  under  various  VA  programs,  or 
subsistenoe  allowances  under  chapter  31  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  may.  upon  re- 
quest, be  provided  an  advance  payment 
equal  to  as  much  as  2  months'  educational 
assWance  aOowanoe  or  subsistence  allow- 
ance, respectively,  prior  to  actual  entry  into 
a  program  of  education  or  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. These  advance  payments  are  in- 
tended to  assist  veterans  in  passing  a  portion 


of  tuifion  and  fees  which  many  schools  re- 
quire prior  to  the  commencement  of  train- 
ing aiid  to  meet  living  expenses  during  ini- 
tial periods  of  training. 

section  would  amend  provisions  of 
.  1S08  and  1780  of  tlUe  38  to  elimi- 
nate t|ie  Administrator's  authority  to  make 
advanAe  payments  of  subsistence  allowances 
under'chapter  31.  In  view  of  the  fact  ttiat 
the  VA  pays  aU  chapter  31  participants' 
training  costs,  advance  payment  of  subsist- 
ence tflowances  is  not  warranted.  In  addi- 
tion, ance  chapter  31  participants  are  also 
eligibly  to  receive  advances  from  the  Revolv- 
ing Find  under  section  1512  of  title  38. 
there  k  little  need  for  the  current  statutoty 
authorization  for  advance  payments. 

SaCTlOH  103 

Thislsectlon  would  amend  section  1685  of 
title  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  by  eliminating 
a  provision  in  subsection  (a)  which  requires 
the  advance  payment  of  a  portion  of  the 
work-sudy  allowance  payable  to  an  individ- 
ual participating  in  the  veteran-student 
servic^  program  authorized  under  that  sec- 
tion. 

Undgr  current  law,  in  return  for  a  veter- 
an's promise  to  perform  a  specified  number 
of  hours  of  woTt  under  a  work-study  agree- 
ment, an  amoimt  equal  to  40  percent  of  the 
total  pkurable  under  the  agreement  is  paid  to 
the  v«iteran-student  prior  to  the  perform- 
ance of  any  services.  Remaining  amounts 
become  payable  on  an  incremental  basis 
once  the  individual  has  completed  perform- 
ance of  the  number  of  hours  of  work  which 
formed  the  basis  for  the  advance  payment. 

OveRMtyments  in  the  work-study  program 
totaled  1637,129  during  Fiscal  Year  1986 
alone.  Creating  liability  for  some  3,156  new 
debtorf.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the  debtor 
dropped  out  of  school,  so  that  administra- 
tive callection  by  offset  Is  not  feasible. 
Moreover,  since  the  average  work-study 
overpaftrment  is  relatively  small,  recovery 
throug  ti  enforced  collection  generally  is  not 
cost-et  ective. 

Enac  Onent  of  this  proposal  would  virtual- 
ly eliimnate  accounts  receivable  in  this  pro- 
gram gnd  would  result  in  limited  adminis- 
trative cost  savings  for  the  Agency;  i.e.,  less 
than  (100,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

SBCnON  104 

Sectt>n  1788(c)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  provides  that  the  term  "standard 
class  session"  means  1  hour  (or  50-minute 
period)  of  academic  instruction,  2  hours  lab- 
orator^  instruction,  or  3  hours  of  workshop 
training.  This  section  would  amend  section 
1788(c)  to  consider  two  "fifty-minute  peri- 
ods" of  laboratory  instruction  as  a  standard 
class  session.  As  section  1788(c)  is  currently 
worded,  the  2  hours  of  laboratory  instruc- 
tion is  interpreted  by  the  VA  as  meaning 
two  "sixty-minute"  sessions.  The  change  in 
section  1788(c)  is  needed  because  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  no  longer  conduct 
60  minutes  of  laboratory  instruction.  Recent 
practice  provides  for  50-minute  laboratory 
sessioiii.  Thus,  if  a  school  conducts  50- 
minut«  laboratory  sessions,  the  VA  is  re- 
quired, imder  current  law,  to  pay  for  less 
than  fall-time  training  even  though  the  vet- 
eran i^  a  full-time  student,  which  can  result 
in  thej  establishment  of  an  overpayment. 
The  amendment  proposed  would  eliminate 
this  problem. 

A  reierence  to  measurement  of  the  labora- 
tory pftrtions  of  certain  non-college  degree 
coursef  in  the  matter  following  clause  (6)  of 
sectloq  1788(a)  is  also  amended  to  conform 
with  the  above-described  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 11  M(c), 
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SaCTIOM  lOS 

At  presenit.  section  1793  of  title  38,  United 
States  Cod^.  provides  that  the  Administra- 
tor shall  conduct  an  annual  compliance 
survey  of  each  educational  institution  that 
offers  one  or  more  approved  courses  in 
which  300  or  more  veterans  are  enrolled,  or 
which  offem  courses  which  do  not  lead  to  a 
standard  college  degree.  The  purpose  of 
such  survey  is  to  assure  that  the  institution 
and  its  approved  courses  are  in  (»mpliance 
with  appUcMjle  provisions  of  title  38.  Sec- 
tion 1793  fqrther  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator must  assign  at  least  one  compliance 
specialist  to  work  on  the  required  surveys 
for  each  40  surveys  to  be  made. 

This  section  would  amend  section  1793  to 
delete  each  of  the  above-mentioned  numeri- 
cal guidelines  and  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator to  cotiduct  compliance  surveys  at  any 
institution  offering  courses  approved  for  the 
enrollment  of  veterans  and  eligible  persons 
under  education  or  vocational  rehabilitation 
benefits  programs  administered  by  the  VA 
whenever  appropriate  and  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Government.  Our  experience 
shows  that  the  VA  can  maintain  active  and 
effective  enforcement  of  the  law  and  regula- 
tions without  the  need  for  annual  compli- 
ance surveys  of  every  institution  covered  by 
current  law.  We  believe  VA  personnel  could 
be  used  more  effectively  in  those  cases 
where  the  need  is  more  apparent. 

SCCnOH  106 

SecUon  3013  of  Utle  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  provifles  that  effective  dates  relating 
to  awards  Under  chapters  30.  31,  34.  and  35 
of  title  38  should,  to  the  extent  feasible,  cor- 
respond to  effective  dates  relating  to  awards 
of  disabilifty  compensation.  This  section 
would  make  a  technical  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 3013  yy  require  that  awards  under 
chapter  32  0f  title  38  (the  Post- Vietnam  Era 
Educational  Assistance  Program  (VEAP)) 
correspond,  to  the  extent  feasible,  with  such 
effective  dates,  as  well. 

TiTU  I|— Repkal  op  Educatior  Loam 
Program 

SKCnOH  301 

This  section  would  amend  or  repeal  vari- 
ous sections  of  title  38,  United  State  Code, 
which  authorize  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  make  education  loans  (including  "ac- 
celerated pgyments")  to  veterans  and  eligi- 
ble persons. 

Subchapter  III  of  chapter  36,  title  38,  cur- 
rently permits  the  VA  to  make  direct  educa- 
tion loans  to  veterans  and  eligible  persons 
for  up  to  2  years  after  their  eligibility  would 
otherwise  expire,  provided  that  they  (1) 
pursue  their  program  full  time;  (2)  continue 
in  the  same  program:  and  (3)  have  remain- 
ing entitlement.  Loans  also  may  be  made  to 
veterans  In  flight  training  who  are  paid  at 
the  60  percent  reimbursement  level  and  who 
have  remained  continuously  enrolled  since 
prior  to  August  31,  1981. 

The  VA  education  loan  program  has  expe- 
rienced an  Excessively  high  default  rate.  In 
recent  yeait.  Congress  has  acted  to  strictly 
limit  eligibility  for  these  loans.  In  the  enact- 
ment af  Ptabllc  Law  97-35,  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliatton  Act  of  1981,  the  number  of 
education  loans  which  could  be  made  was 
drastically  reduced.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  final  step  be  taken  to  remove  aU  author- 
ity of  the  VA  to  make  education  loans. 

Additionally,  title  38  contains  two  provi- 
sions, section  1682A  and  section  1738.  au- 
thorizing eligible  veterans  and  eligible  per- 
sons, respectively,  to  receive  education  loans 
in  accordance  with  subchapter  in  of  chao- 
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ter  36  in  the  form  of  accelerated  payments 
of  educational  assistance  allowances.  Accel- 
erated payment  imder  these  sections  was 
made  contingent  upon  establishment, 
before  November  34.  1982,  of  programs  by 
States  to  pay  the  VA  amounts  which  would 
match  the  accelerated  payments  authorized 
by  the  Administrator.  Although  one  State 
timely  enacted  a  law  establishing  such  a 
program,  it  did  not  thereafter  provide  neces- 
sary funding.  Consequently,  since  no  State 
complied  with  the  sUtutory  matching  fund 
requirement,  the  program  was  never  uti- 
lized, and  has  now  expired.  This  section 
would  repeal  these  inoperative  accelerated 
payment  provisions. 

sBcnoH  aoa 
This  section  would  make  technical  amend- 
ments deleting  all  title  38  references  to  edu- 
cation loans,  consistent  with  the  repeal  of 
the  education  loan  program  by  section  201 
of  thlsbilL 

Title  m— Ssvnfos  Provisioh 

SECnOfI  301 

This  section  provides  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  education  loan  author- 
ity presently  conUined  In  title  38.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  continue  to  collect  the 
principal  and  interest  on  those  loans  which 
are  outstanding,  together  with  any  overpay- 
ments which  are  established  under  the  pro- 
gram. It  further  provides  that  the  "Veter- 
ans' Administration  Education  Loan  Fund," 
established  by  section  1799(a)  of  tiUe  38, 
which  would  be  repealed  by  section  201(g) 
of  this  bill,  will  continue  to  be  maintained  in 
the  United  States  Treasury.  This  would 
allow  continued  use  of  the  education  loan 
program's  existing  accounting  system,  with 
no  cost  to  the  Government,  as  opposed  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  accounting 
structure  within  the  readjustment  benefits 
appropriation.  The  Administrator  would  be 
authorised  to  periodically  transfer  amounts 
from  the  Fund  to  the  readjustment  benefits 
account  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the 
latter. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  919.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  make  (»ntributions 
to  construction  projects  on  land  adja- 
cent to  national  cemeteries  in  order  to 
facilitate  safe  ingress  or  egress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

SAR  niGRaSS  TO  OR  IGHKSS  PROM  RATIOHAL 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request.  S.  919,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  make  contribu- 
tions for  construction  projects  on  land 
adjacent  to  national  cemeteries  in 
order  to  facilitate  safe  ingress  or 
egress.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  submitted  this  legislation  by 
letter  dated  March  24.  1987,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all      administration-proposed 


draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
March  24.  1987,  transmittal  letter 
from  the  Administrator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows; 

S.  919 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conoress  assembled.  That  Chap- 
ter 24  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by— 

(a)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"9  1009.  0>ntribuUoiu  to  local  authorttica.'* 

"The  Administrator  may  make  contribu- 
tions to  local  authorities  toward,  or  for,  the 
construction  of  traffic  controls,  road  im- 
provements, or  other  devices  adjacent  to  a 
national  cemetery  if  considered  necessary 
for  safe  Ingress  or  egress;  and 

(b)  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter— 
"1009.  0>iitribaUoiit  to  local  authoritia.'* 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Vetxrars  Admiristratior, 
Washington,  DC,  March  24,  1987. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Prssisert:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bUl.  "To  amend  Utle  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  make  contributions  for  construc- 
tion projects  on  land  adjacent  to  national 
cemeteries  in  order  to  facillUte  safe  Ingress 
or  egress."  It  is  requested  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  and 
that  it  be  favorably  considered  for  enact- 
ment. 

The  draft  measure,  which  would  amend 
title  38  by  adding  section  1009  to  chapter  24, 
would  authorize  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  make  contributions  to  local  authori- 
ties for  the  construction  of  traffic  controls, 
road  improvements  or  other  devices  adja- 
cent to  a  national  cemetery  if  considered 
necessary  to  faclliUte  safe  ingress  or  egress. 

It  has  become  evident,  in  administering 
the  national  cemetery  system,  that  specific 
sUtutory  authorization  is  required  in  order 
to  undertake  the  type  of  construction 
projects  deemed  necessary  to  improve  safety 
conditions  at  the  entrance  to  national  ceme- 
teries. Under  current  law,  In  the  absence  of 
express  sUtutory  authority,  such  requisite 
construction  projects  are  generally  prohibit- 
ed as  a  result  of  the  well-established  rule 
which  prohibits  the  Government's  expendi- 
ture of  appropriated  funds  for  the  perma- 
nent improvement  of  private  property.  Al- 
though exceptions  to  that  rule  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Comptroller  General  and 
have  been  applied  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration to  justify  a  limited  number  of  im- 
provements to  private  property  adjacent  to 
national  cemeteries,  we  believe  a  specific 
sUtutory  authorization  under  which  this 
Agency  could  assist  localities  in  constructing 
such  needed  improvements  would  be  a  more 
satisfactory  means  of  achieving  these  re- 
sulta.  The  proposed  legislation,  in  our  opin- 
ion, addresses  and  resolves  these  concerns. 


It  should  be  noted  that  section  5008  td 
tiUe  38.  United  States  Code,  with  language 
identical  to  that  proposed  here,  currently 
authorizes  the  Administrator  to  make  con- 
tributions to  local  authorities  for  construc- 
tion projects  adjacent  to  Veterans  Adminis- 
traticui  medical  facilities  if  considered  neces- 
sary for  safe  ingress  or  egress. 

We  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Vet- 
era .'  Administration  to  provide  and  main- 
tain .^e  safest  conditions  at  our  national 
cemeteries  and,  where  necessary,  to  take 
reasonable  steps  to  minimize  or,  if  possible, 
eliminate  dang'*r8  to  visitors  and  cemetoy 
employees.  It  .  with  this  object  in  mind 
that  we  submit  t. '•-  legislation. 

The  enactment  of  the  draft  bill  will  result 
in  an  estimated  cost  of  $1  million  over  the 

first  5  fiscal  years.  A  summary  of  the  cost 
estimate  by  fiscal  year  follows: 
Fiscal  wear 

1988. 

1989 

1990 

1991 _.. 

1992 


CosU 
200.000 
200.000 
200.000 
200.000 
200.000 


Total I.OOO.OOO 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Congress 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  K.,  Tueraob, 

AdminiatrtUor. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 

S.  920.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  repeal  provi- 
sions relating  to  setting  the  interest 
rate  on  guaranteed  or  manufactured 
homes  purchased  by  veterans,  to  in- 
crease the  VA  loan  fee,  to  authorize 
direct  appropriations  to  the  loan  guar- 
anty revolving  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

VKTERARS'  HOUSIRC  AMZRDMBnS  ACT 

BIr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request,  S.  920,  the  proposed  "Vet- 
erans' Housing  Amendments  Act  of 
1987."  legislation  which  the  adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  submitted 
by  letter  dated  March  24.  1987,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  With  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduo- 
Ing— so  that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of.  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  the  RcooBS,  together  with  the 
March  24.  1987,  transmittal  letter 
from  the  administrator. 
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Tbiwe  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiooBB.  as  f OUOWK 

a9M 

Be  it  tnaeUd  6y  Me  Smote  and  Hovae  of 
AvraamtaMM*  of  Me  United  States  of 
Awmrtea  in  Comgrtu  QeeemMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  tbe  Veterani'  Housing 
AmendmenU  Act  of  IMT'. 


Sic  a.  Chapter  37  of  UUe  38.  United 
Statea  Code.  Is  amended  by— 

(a)  StriUnf  out  aeetiao  1803(c)  in  Ito  en- 
tirety and  Inacttinc  In  Ueu  thereof: 

"(c)  Loan  guaranteed  or  Insured  under 
tbla  cbapter  shall  be  payable  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  tbueto.  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  rhaptw  and  regulations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator Issued  pursuant  to  this  chapter, 
lliese  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  such  imte 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  tbe  veteran  and 
tbe  lender  provided,  however,  that  such 
loans  shall  bear  the  same  Interest  rate  for 
tbe  life  of  the  loan.": 

(b)  Striking  out  In  section  1810(eXlXC) 
"permitted  pursuant  to  section 
laOMcXSKA)  of  this  title": 

(c)  Striking  out  In  section  1811(cXl)  "area, 
at  an  interest  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  rate 
authorised  for  guaranteed  home  loans  or 
manufactured  home  loans,  as  appropriate," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "area": 

(d)  Striking  out  In  section  IBlKdXl)  "not 
to  exceed  tbe  rate  authorized  for  guaran- 
teed hone  loons  or  manufactured  home 
loans,  as  appropriate.": 

(e)  Striking  out  in  section 
1819(aX4XAXUi)  "permitted  pursuant  to 
section  1803(cX3XA)  of  this  UUe': 

(f)  Inserting  "and"  immediately  after  the 
semicolon  at  tbe  end  of  section  1819(eX5): 

(g)  Striking  out  In  section  1819(eX6)  "reg- 
ulation: and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"rcgulatioo.": 

(b)  Striking  out  in  section  1819(eX7)  in  ito 
CDtiretr.uid 

H)  Striking  out  In  section  1819(f)  in  ito  en- 
tirety, and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 

(f)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  section 
shall  bear  Interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
agreed  upm  by  the  veteran  and  the  lender 
iwovided,  however,  that  such  loans  shall 
bear  the  same  Interest  rate  for  the  life  of 
tbekMn.". 

SMaaiutairrs  bklatimc  to  va  loajt  rsi 
Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  1829  of  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  "one  per- 
cent" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2H  per- 
cent": and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (c)  in  ito  entire- 
ty. 

(b)  Section  1810(c)  of  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  the";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If  a  veteran  pays  the  fuU  amount  of 
the  fee  required  by  section  1829  of  this  tiUe 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  loan,  then  the 
amount  of  guaranty  entiUonent  available  to 
that  veteran  under  this  section  shall  be 
$27,915,  less  such  entitlement  as  may  have 
been  used  previously  under  this  chapter.  A 
veteran  may  not  use  any  entitiement  under 
this  pongiapb  unless  the  vet«ran  has  enti- 
tiement under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion available  for  use.". 
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(c>  lection  1811(dX2XA)  Is  amended  by 
strikinK  out  "1810"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1810(cXl)". 

^nTHoaisx  DiaacT  atpkopriation 

Sic.  4.  Section  1824  of  tiUe  38.  United 
States  ICode.  is  amended  by— 

(a)  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(c)  "such  amounto  as  may  be  necessary"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "not  to  exceed 
$75,004,000  per  fiscal  year": 

(b)  spiking  out  In  subsection  (c)  "and  (3)" 
and  ivertinK  In  Ueu  thereof  "(3)  amounto 
spedfl^  in  appropriation  acto,  and  (4)": 

(c)  oddlng  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
"Any  amounto  transferred  ptirsuant  to 
clause  <1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  repaid 
to  the  appropriation  account  for  readjust- 
ment benefito  from  amounto  available,  in- 
cluding appropriations  to  the  Fund,  no  later 

tie  time  the  Fund's  appropriation  is 
lie  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.' 
and 

(d)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing  new  subsection: 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  time  to  time  such  amounto  as 
may  b^  necessary  to  provide  capital  for  the 
Fund.";. 

ur4l  cxhtaih  mahutacturkd  romx  loam 

dRIQUIRXMKIITS 
5.  (a)  Section   1819(h)  of  title 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(i)  sinking  out  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph il);  and 

(U)  spiking  out  paragrm>h  (2)  in  ito  entire- 
ty, and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"(2)  Any  manufactured  housing  unit  prop- 
erly displaying  a  certification  of  conformity 
to  aU  applicable  Federal  manufactured 
home  construction  and  safety  standards 
pursuant  to  section  616  of  the  National 
Manufkctured  Housing  Construction  and 
Safety]  Standards  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
S  541SX  shaU  be  deemed  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards rsqulred  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

(b)  Section  1819(j)  of  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "refuses  to  permit  the  in- 
spectiotis  provided  for  in  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section;  or  in  the  case  of  manufactured 
homes  which  are  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator not  to  conform  to  the  aforesaid 
standa'ds;  or  where  the  manufacturer  of 
manuf  ictured  homes";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "warranty."  and  inserting 
in  Ueu' thereof  "warrantsr,  or  in  the  case  of 
manufactured  homes  which  are  determined 
by  the  Administrator  not  to  conform  to  the 
standards  provided  for  in  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section;  or  in  the  case  of  a  manufactur- 
er who  has  engaged  in  procedures  or  prac- 
tices determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be 
unfair  or  prejudicial  to  veterans  or  to  the 
Government.". 

(c)  Section  1819(1)  of  tiUe  38.  United 
SUtes'Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  resulto  of  Inspections  required  by  sub- 
section (h)  of  this  section,". 

PUBLid  AMD  COmCDlftTr  WATER  AlfD  SXWKRAGI 
STSTXMS 

Sk.  k  Section  1804  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion (el  in  ito  entirety. 

LKMOXR  REVIEW  OP  APPRAISALS 

Sic.  V.  (a)  Section  1831  of  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(i)  striking  out  in  suttsecUon  (c)  "The  ad- 
minlstfetor  shall,  upon  request,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof.  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  the  appraiser 
shall  forward  an  appraisal  report  i  o  the  Ad- 
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ministntor  for  review.  The  Administrator 
shaU  then  determine  the  reasonable  value 
of  the  property  for  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
and  notify  the  veteran  of  such  determina- 
tion. Upon  request,  the  Administrator 
ShaU"; 

(U)  stril^lng  out  in  subsection  (d) 
"lender—"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
"lender  (other  than  a  lender  described  by 
subsection  <^)  of  this  section)—":  and 

(Ui)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Administrator  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  and  procedures  estab- 
lished by  tbe  Administrator,  authorize  cer- 
tain lenden  to  determine  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  property.  In  such  a  case,  the 
appraiser  selected  by  the  Administrator  pur- 
suant to  su^jsection  (b)  of  this  section  shaU 
forward  the  appraisal  report  directly  to  the 
lender  for  review.". 

(b)  Section  1810(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Codq.  is  amended  by— 

(i)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (5)  "by  the 
Administrator,"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of, "pursuant  to  section  1831  of  this  tiUe;": 
and 

(U)  strikii^  out  the  final  sentence  thereof. 

CLAIM  PA'VMXirr  AMD  ACQUIRED  PROPERTIES 
PROCEDURES 

Sk.  8.  (a>  Section  2S12(c)  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98-^69) 
is  amended  jby  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  in 
ito  entirely,  jand  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"(2)  (Reserved). ". 

(b)  Secticki  1816(dXl)  of  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "75 
percent,  nor  less  than  60  percent,"  and  in- 
serting in  l^u  thereof.  "60  percent,  nor  less 
than  40  per^nt.". 

j       EPPBCnVE  DATES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  amendmento  made  by  sec- 
tions 2,  5.  fl.  7,  and  8  of  this  Act  shaU  take 
effect  Octol»er  1, 1987. 

(b)  The  afaendmento  made  by  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  loans  closed  on 
or  after  June  1, 1987. 

(c)  The  amendmento  made  by  section  4  of 
this  Act  sh^U  take  effect  upon  enactment  of 
this  Act.      I 

IVETKRAMS  AOIOMISTRATIOM, 

WaxhiTigUm,  DC.  March  24,  1987. 
Hon.  Oeorcp  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Presidemt:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
biU  "To  amend  UUe  38,  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  repeal  provisions  relating  to  setting  the 
interest  rate  on  guaranteed  or  Insured  hous- 
ing loans  to  veterans  and  inspecting  manu- 
factured homes  purchased  by  veterans,  to 
increase  the  VA  loan  fee.  to  authorize  direct 
appropriations  to  the  loan  guaranty  revolv- 
ing fund,  and  for  other  purposes."  I  request 
that  this  measure  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  and  promptly  enacted. 

This  omnibus  measure,  entitled  the  "Vet- 
erans' Housing  Amendmento  Act  of  1987," 
would  make  a  number  of  amendmento  to 
the  Veteruis  Administration  Housing  Loan 
Guaranty  Ivogram  to  reduce  administrative 
regulation  loid  enhance  revenues. 

Section  2  of  the  draft  bUl  would  aUow  the 
veteran  and  the  lender  to  agree  upon  an  in- 
terest rate  for  the  home  loan  so  the  veteran 
can  benefit  from  the  best  combination  of  in- 
terest rate  ^d  pointo.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  repealing  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  to  set  the  maximum  interest 
rate  which  veterans  may  pay  on  VA  giuuvn- 
teed  home  loans  currently  contained  in  38 
U.S.C.   i  18  )3(c)  and  manufactured  home 
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loans  contained  in  38  U.S.C.  {  1819(f).  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  draft  bUl  also  makes  additional 
perfecting  amendmento. 

Prior  to  1966,  the  law  contained  a  statuto- 
ry interest  ceiling  on  VA  guaranteed  hous- 
ing loans.  PubUc  Law  89-358,  enacted  March 
3,  1966,  removed  an  exact  percentage  limita- 
tion on  the  VA  interest  rate,  and  provided 
instead  that  interest  on  such  loans  may  not 
exceed  the  rate  In  effect  for  loans  insured 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment under  section  203(b)(5)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  In  1973,  the  Congress 
enacted  PubUc  Law  93-75  which  removed 
the  requirement  that  the  interest  on  VA 
home  loans  not  exceed  the  HUD  interest 
rate.  The  1973  amendment,  which  remains 
in  effect,  requires  that  in  setting  the  VA  in- 
terest rate  "the  Administrator  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  .  .  .  and,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  carry  out  a  coordinated 
poUcy  on  interest  rates  on  loans  Insured 
under  .  .  .  section  203(b)  [of  the  National 
Housing  Act]  and  on  loans  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured imder  .  .  .  chapter  [37  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code]." 

The  Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery 
Act  of  1983.  Pub.  L.  No.  98-181,  \  404,  en- 
acted November  30,  1983,  repealed  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  set  interest  rates  on 
loans  insured  by  the  Secretary.  Such  loans 
may  now  bear  interest  at  any  rate  agreed 
upon  by  the  borrower  and  lender. 

Although  VA  makes  every  effort  to  reflect 
the  loan  market  in  setting  interest  rates  on 
guaranteed  home  loans,  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible for  such  rates  to  keep  exact  pace  with 
money  market  demands.  When  the  cost  of 
money  is  not  adequately  reflected  by  the 
VA  interest  rate,  lenders  are  required  to 
charge  pointo  to  bring  their  yield  into  line 
with  secondary  market  demand.  One 
"point"  equals  1  percent  of  the  loan 
amount.  The  pointo  must  be  paid  in  cash  at 
loan  closing.  VA  has  interpreted  the  law  as 
not  permitting  veterans  to  pay  pointo, 
except  under  certain  limited  circumstances 
speUed  out  in  38  U.S.C.  {  1803(c)(3);  e.g..  re- 
financing and  home  Improvement  loans. 
This  is  because  if  the  veteran  paid  this 
amount  he  or  she  would,  in  effect,  be  paying 
an  interest  rate  above  the  permitted  maxi- 
mum. Thus,  the  seUer  wiU  normally  absorb 
these  costo. 

SeUers  who  are  reluctant  to  pay  pointo 
often  either  refuse  to  sell  with  VA  financ- 
ing, or  increase  the  seUing  price  of  their 
home  to  reflect  the  anticipated  pointo.  In 
neither  instance  is  the  veteran  being  bene- 
fited. 

Under  the  draft  blU.  the  veteran  buyer, 
the  seUer,  and  the  lender  can  negotiate  on 
whether  the  rate,  and  thus  the  monthly 
payment,  wiU  be  lowered  in  exchange  for  a 
certain  number  of  pointo,  and,  if  it  is,  who 
wiU  pay  some  or  aU  of  such  pointo.  Thus, 
the  transaction  can  be  taUored  to  fit  the 
needs  and  circumstances  of  the  parties  in- 
volved. 

This  change  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Administration's  goal  of  reducing  Federal 
regulation  and  permitting  market  forces  to 
operate. 

Section  2  of  the  draft  biU,  consistent  with 
present  policy,  would  not  authorize  adjusta- 
ble rate  mortgages.  The  biU  requires  that 
the  loan  bear  the  same  interest  rate  for  the 
life  of  the  loan.  Nothing  in  the  draft  bUl 
would  preclude  lenders  from  waiving  coUec- 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  Interest. 

This  would  permit  "buy  downs"  where  a 
buUder  or  developer  arranges  for  a  lower  in- 


terest rate  for  the  first  few  years  of  the 
loan.  VA  currently  permlto  buy  downs. 

VA  estimates  that  enactment  of  section  2 
of  the  draft  biU  would  result  in  administra- 
tive cost  savings  of  less  than  $100,000  in  any 
fiscal  year. 

Section  3  of  the  draft  biU  would  amend 
section  1829  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  VA  loan  fee. 

PresenUy,  section  1829  Imposes  a  fee  of  1 
percent  of  the  loan  amount  upon  veterans 
who  obtain  housing  loans  guaranteed,  in- 
sured, or  made  by  the  Administrator  under 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
and  upon  persons  who  receive  vendee  loans 
from  the  Administrator  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  real  property  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Disabled  veterans  receiving 
compensation,  or  who  would  be  entitled  to 
compensation  but  for  the  receipt  of  retire- 
ment pay,  and  surviving  spouses  of  veterans 
who  died  from  a  service-connected  disabQity 
are  exempt  from  paying  this  fee. 

The  fee  is  coUected  at  the  time  of  loan 
closing,  and  may  be  financed  with  the  loan. 
Proceeds  from  the  fee  are  deposited  into  the 
Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund  (LGRF). 

Pub.  L  No.  89-358.  which  orlginaUy  grant- 
ed VA  home  loan  benefito  to  post-Korean 
conflict  veterans,  required  coUection  of  such 
a  fee.  That  provision  was  repealed  by  Pub. 
L.  No.  91-506  in  1970.  The  Omnibus  Budget 
ReconcUiatlon  Act  of  1982,  Pub.  L.  No.  97- 
253,  \  406.  reimposed  a  fee  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  for  loans  to  veterans  closed  after 
September  30.  1982.  Authority  to  coUect 
this  fee  was  to  expire  September  30,  1985. 
The  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984,  Pub.  L. 
No.  98-369.  {2511,  increased  the  fee  to  1 
percent,  required  coUectlon  of  the  fee  on 
vendee  loans,  and  extended  the  fee  untU 
September  30.  1987. 

Under  the  draft  bUl,  on  loans  closed  on  or 
after  June  1,  1987,  the  fee  would  be  In- 
creased to  2V^  percent.  The  draft  bUl  would 
also  make  the  loan  fee  permanent.  Vendee 
loan  purchasers  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  fee. 

Since  1978  the  LGRF,  which  provides 
moneys  for  all  loan  guaranty  operations 
except  administrative  expenses,  has  re- 
quired nearly  $2  biUion  in  additional  fimds 
through  transfers  (totaling  $1.3  bllUon)  or 
appropriations  (totaling  $0.6  bllUon)  in 
order  to  remain  solvent. 

To  date  In  Fiscal  Year  1987,  $80  mUllon 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Direct  Loan 
Revolving  Fund.  Budget  projections  show 
that  the  LGRF  wiU  need  another  transfer 
of  $45  milhon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  and  an  appropriation  of 
$389.8  mUUon  in  Fiscal  Year  1988.  C^urrent 
estimates  indicate  that,  if  the  2H  percent 
fee  were  enacted,  an  appropriation  in  Fiscal 
Year  1988  would  not  be  necessary. 

The  VA  home  loan  program  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
present  and  former  members  of  the  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  who  seek  to  become  home- 
owners. We  are  mindful  that  the  costo  to 
the  taxpayers  of  operating  the  program  and 
paying  claims  on  loans  resulting  In  foreclo- 
sure are  significant.  Since  the  Loan  Guaran- 
ty program  provides  a  unique  benefit  (I.e.  no 
down  payment  terms)  for  a  select  group  of 
beneficiaries,  we  beUeve  that  this  group 
should  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing the  benefit  through  a  modest,  one-time 
fee.  This  fee.  If  financed,  would  increase  the 
average  veteran's  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ment by  less  than  $9. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  costo  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  program  in  recent  years  and 
the  depletion  of  the  LGRF.  we  beUeve  in- 
creasing the  fee  at  this  time  is  necessary. 


Section  3(c)  of  the  draft  biU  increases  the 
guaranty  amount  from  the  present  $27,500 
only  with  respect  to  loans  where  the  veter- 
an is  paying  the  fee  In  fuU  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan.  Although  the  law  does  not 
limit  the  amount  a  veteran  may  borrow,  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  secondary  market 
normaUy  demands  25  percent  protection  on 
Government-backed  home  loans.  Thus,  the 
current  $27,500  guaranty  would  support  a 
loan  of  $110,000.  Since  tbe  draft  bUl  Is  in- 
creasing the  loan  fee  by  1.5  percentage 
rminto,  we  are  proposing  to  increase  the 
guaranty  to  $27,915  in  order  to  permit  a  1.5 
percent  increase  in  the  effective  marimum 
loan. 

Fairness  requires  that  purchasers  of  VA 
acquired  properties  who  obtain  flnaix^ing 
from  VA  (vendee  loans)  be  required  to  bear 
costo  which  are  comparable  to  those  Im- 
posed upon  vendee  loans  are  higher  than 
losses  associated  with  guaranteed  loans  be- 
cause: (a)  default  rates  are  significantly 
greater;  and  (b)  vendee  loans  are  not  a  vet- 
eran's benefit  (they  are  available  to  veter- 
ans and  nonveterans  alike). 

Enactment  of  section  3  of  the  draft  biU 
would  produce  the  foUowing  savinga: 

[In  thousand  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  year.  Sariivt 

1987 -.. _  91.000 

1988 629.900 

1989 592.800 

1990 534.000 

1991 456.500 

1992 412.500 


Total 2.716,700 

Section  4  of  the  draft  biU  would  authorize 
direct  appropriations  to  the  Loan  Guaranty 
Revolving  Fund. 

As  explained  above,  the  LGRF  is  available 
to  the  Administrator  for  aU  loan  guaranty 
operations  under  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  Stotes  Code,  except  administrative 
expenses.  UntU  recently,  direct  appropria- 
tions to  the  LGRF  have  not  been  necessary. 
Although  enactment  of  the  loan  fee  in- 
crease proposed  in  section  3  of  the  draft  biU 
should  virtuaUy  eliminate  the  need  for  fur- 
ther appropriations,  such  action  may  none- 
theless be  necessary  In  the  future. 

Section  1824(c)  of  title  38,  United  Stotes 
C^ode,  provides  three  sources  of  money  for 
the  LGRF:  i.e.,  transfer  of  appropriations 
from  readjustment  benefito,  proceeds  from 
the  loan  fee  (38  U.S.C.  {  1829),  and  coUec- 
tions  from  the  operations  of  the  program. 
Such  coUectlons  include  cash  sales  of  real 
projierty,  the  proceeds  from  vendee  loan 
sales,  and  principal  and  interest  paymento 
on  unsold  vendee  loans.  A  fourth  source, 
provided  by  38  U.S.C.  1 1823(d).  is  transfers 
from  the  Direct  Loan  Revolving  Fund.  If 
these  sources  are  not  able  to  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  needs  of  the  LGRF.  an 
appropriation  becomes  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  be  able  to  honor  Ito  commlt- 
mento  to  loan  holders  under  the  guaranty. 

The  two-step  appropriation  procedure  cur- 
rently in  the  law;  i.e.,  appropriation  to  tbe 
readjustment  benefito  account,  then  trans- 
fer of  the  funds  into  the  LGRF,  U  unneces- 
sarily compUcated  and  tends  to  obsctire  the 
real  financial  requlremento  of  operating  the 
LGRF.  Since  appropriations  may  again  be 
needed  in  the  future,  we  beUeve  section  1824 
should  be  amended  to  authorize  direct  ap- 
propriations into  the  LGRF. 

To  permit  flexiblUty  in  managing  the 
needs  of  the  LGRF.  the  bUl  would  retain  in 
the  law  the  authority  to  transfer  readjust- 
ment benefito  appropriations  to  the  LGRF. 
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VA  would  only  uae  this  tnnsfer  authority 
to  alltvtate  t«ai|iorai]r  ■bort-faUx  In  the 
fund.  — ^*«'*'^  the  Admlnlitrator  to  contin- 
ue to  pay  coannty  otdlsatlons.  Since  the 
tramfer  authority  la  tntended  only  as  a 
hacimp.  with  procecdi  of  the  loan  fee,  reve- 
nuea  fnan  opwmtlona.  and  dlreet  appropria- 
ttaBB  betaic  the  primary  loureea  of  funding 
for  the  LORP.  the  draft  bOl  ta  llmltinc  nich 
tnaifen  to  ITS  million  in  any  fiscal  year. 
Any  amwmta  tranafened  would  have  to  be 
upaM  to  the  approiglatlon  account  for  re- 
adluatment  beneflta  not  later  than  the  time 
the  VCfKF  received  ita  appropriations  for 
the  anooeedtnc  fiscal  year. 

wxmf**,^  secUon  4  of  the  draft  UU  would 
not  loTotaPe  any  additional  coat. 

Section  5  of  the  draft  bOl  would  repeal 
certain  requirements  of  the  VA  manufac- 
tured home  loan  procram  that  VA  believes 
to  be  no  loncer  necessary. 

Section  KaXl)  of  the  draft  bOl  would 
delete  the  reoulrement  that  VA  standards 
for  manufactured  home  sites  include  re- 
quirements to  encourace  the  development 
of  attractive  residential  areas  which  will  be 
fkee  from  and  not  substantially  contribute 
to  adverse  scenic  or  environmental  condi- 
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Currently.  M  VAC.  I  ISlMhXl)  requires 
that,  as  part  of  the  standards  established  in 
approvinc  manufactured  home  sites.  VA 
take  Into  consideration  scenic  or  environ- 
mental conditions.  Since  these  provisions 
were  enacted,  many  beneficial  changes  have 
taken  place  with  respect  to  planning  and 
construction  standards  for  manufactured 
home  parks  and  subdivisions.  State  and 
local  regulatory  agencies  generally  have 
standards  for  licensing,  occupancy,  and  use 
whidi  prevent  overcrowding  and  other  ad- 
verse conditions.  Including  those  which 
affect  the  scenic  and  environmental  state  of 
the  manufactured  home  sites.  VA's  stand- 
ards only  serve  to  duplicate  existing  local  re- 
quirements and  complicate  the  application 
process.  AcoNtllngly.  VA  recommends  elimi- 
nating these  requirements. 

Section  MaXll)  of  the  draft  bill  would 
repeal  the  requirement  that  VA  inspect  the 
manufacturing  process  of  manufactured 
homes  and  conduct  on-site  inspections  of 
such  units  purchased  with  VA  financing. 
The  bOl  would  further  provide  that  any 
manufactured  home  unit  that  properly  dis- 
plays a  certificate  of  conformity  with  all  ap- 
plicable Federal  manufactured  home  con- 
struction and  safety  standards  would  be  eli- 
gible for  purchase  with  VA  guaranteed 
loans. 

Currently.  38  V&C.  i  ISlMhxaXA)  re- 
quires the  VA  to  make  inspections  of  the 
manufacturing  process  of  manufactured 
bomes  and  to  perform  random  on-site  in- 
spections of  manufactured  homes  purchased 
with  a  VA  guaranteed  loaiL  The  purpose  of 
the  Inspections  of  manufacturing  plants  is 
to  Insure  that  manufacturers  comply  with 
the  standards  for  planning,  construction, 
and  general  acceptability  of  manufactured 
homes  required  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  3S  n.8.C.  J  1819<h)<l). 
The  on-site  inspections  were  mainly  re- 
quired to  ludge  the  effectiveness  of  the 
manufactured  home  loan  program. 

In  1970  when  the  Congress  enacted  the 
VA  manufactured  home  loan  program, 
there  were  no  comprehensive  regulations  in- 
suring the  safety  and  fitness  of  manufac- 
tured housing.  Four  yean  later,  however, 
the  Congress  enacted  the  National  Manu- 
factured Hotwlng  Construction  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1974.  42  VJB.C.  It  5401- 
5436.  That  statute  requires  the  Secretly  of 


Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  to  establish  Federal  manufac- 
tured home  construction  and  safety  stand- 
ards. Oenerally,  all  new  manufactured 
homes  sold  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce ,  must  comply  with  these  Federal 
standsMs.  Units  are  required  to  have  per- 
manedtly  affixed  to  them  a  tag  or  label  cer- 
tifying their  compliance  with  such  stand- 
ards. The  Secretary  of  HUD  is  authorized  to 
condugt  necessary  inspections  to  enforce  the 
Feden0  standards. 

VA  believes  that  the  comprehensive 
schema  established  imder  the  National 
Mannfcctured  Housing  Construction  and 
SafetyiStandards  Act  of  1974  is  sufficient  to 
Insure 'that  new  manufactured  homes  piu'- 
chased  by  veterans  with  VA  guaranteed 
loans  ^111  be  prcHDerly  built  and  suitable  for 
occup^icy  and  use. 

Secti>n  1819<hX2XB)  of  tiUe  38.  enacted 
as  par^  of  Pub.  L.  No.  95-476  in  1978,  per- 
mits VA  to  delegate  to  HUD  the  responsibil- 
ity for  conducting  manufacturing  plant  in- 
specticns.  VA  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment t^th  HUD  under  this  provision  of  the 
law,  aitd  has  made  such  a  delegation.  VA  be- 
lieves It  is  unnecessary  to  retain  the  provi- 
sion in  the  law  for  VA  to  conduct  inspec- 
tions atad  the  provisions  should  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

VA  further  believes  on-site  inspections  are 
likewise  lumecessary.  Such  inspections 
might  have  been  useful  when  the  law  was 
first  enacted  to  aid  in  evaluation  of  this  pro- 
gram. Over  15  years  of  experience  with  the 
manufactured  home  loan  program  has  dem- 
onstrated the  viability  of  the  program.  Each 
of  the  states  where  VA  has  guaranteed  man- 
ufactuted  housing  loans  have  and  enforce 
planning  and  zoning  laws  which  adequately 
addrea  our  concerns.  Additionally,  VA's 
procemires  require  lenders  to  certify  that 
the  uigt  has  been  properly  installed  on  an 
appro^WMl  site,  and  that  the  veteran  receives 
everything  for  which  he  or  she  has  paid.  As 
these  inspections  are  no  longer  necessary, 
they  should  be  eliminated. 

The  draft  bill  also  makes  perfecting 
amendments  consistent  with  the  elimina- 
tion ofjsuch  inspection. 

In  addition,  the  draft  bill  proposes  one 
technical  amendment  to  the  maunfactured 
home  loan  program.  Section  1819<J)  permits 
VA  to  suspend  from  participation  in  the  VA 
program  a  manufacturer  of  manufactured 
homes  who  refuses  to  permit  inspections,  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  comply  with  its  war- 
ranty obligations,  or  if  the  units  fail  to  con- 
form to  VA  standards.  This  section  does  not 
specifically  contain  the  additional  "catch 
all"  grounds  for  suspension  of  engaging  in 
practicses  prejudicial  to  veterans  or  to  the 
Government.  Provisions  of  the  law  applica- 
ble to  suspending  other  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram participants  authorize  suspension  for 
such  frejudicial  practices.  See  38  U.S.C. 
iS  1804(b)  and  (d)  and  1819<k).  In  addition 
to  removing  reference  to  the  inspections 
which  the  draft  bill  proposes  to  eliminate, 
engagihg  in  actions  unfair  or  prejudicial  to 
Vetera^  or  the  Government  would  be  added 
as  a  taksis  for  suspension.  We  believe  this 
technical  correction  is  desirable  to  make 
clear  that  VA  has  the  authority  to  suspend 
manufacturers  who  engage  in  such  prac- 
tices. 

Section  6  of  the  draft  bill  would  repeal  the 
requirement  for  a  statement  of  local  offi- 
cials Tsgardlng  the  feasibility  of  public  or 
commi  inlty  water  and  sewerage  systems  as  a 
condition  to  the  VA  guaranty  of  loans  for 
the  purchase  of  newly  constructed  homes. 
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Currently ,  under  38  U.S.C.  1 1804(e).  the 
VA  may  no .  g\iarantee  loans  for  newly  con- 
structed resdences  in  areas  where  local  offi- 
cials certify  that  the  establishment  of 
public  or  oommunity  water  and  sewerage 
systems  is  economically  feasible  uidess  the 
dwellings  a^  served  by  such  systems.  Since 
enactment  f  f  this  section  in  19A5.  conditions 
have  changed  significantly.  Federal.  State, 
and  local  l^ws  now  adequately  address  the 
subject  of  ilndlvidual  water  and  sewerage 
systems  as  an  alternative  to  public  and  com- 
munity water  systems.  These  certification 
requirements,  place  an  additional  burden  on 
local  officials  and  program  participants 
without  materially  benefiting  the  veteran. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  would  result 
in  administrative  savings  of  leas  than 
$100,000  h)  fny  fiscal  year. 

SecUon  7  bf  the  draft  bill  would  specifical- 
ly authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  establish  an  appraisal  system 
whereby  appraisal  reports  completed  by  VA 
desigiutted  fee  appraisers  would  be  received 
and  reviewed  by  approved  lenders  without 
VA  staff  involvement.  Presently,  38  U.S.C 
JlSlCKbKS)  provides  that  the  loan  amount 
may  not  exceed  the  reasonable  value  of  the 
property  as  determind  by  the  Administra- 
tor. This  pfopoeal  would  amend  38  U.S.C. 
1 1831  to  pttmit  the  Administrator  to  estab- 
lish a  systjem  whereby  approved  lenders 
would  review  the  appraisal  reports  and 
notify  the  veterans  of  the  value  determina- 
tlon.  This  system  would  be  similar  to  the 
HUD  direct  endorsement  program  which 
has  been  satisfactory  since  its  inception  in 
1983.  Under  the  proposed  system,  fee  ap- 
praisers would  continue  to  be  randomly  se- 
lected by  VA-  The  appraisers'  reports  would 
then  be  prqvided  directly  to  approved  lend- 
ers rather  tiuui  VA.  The  lender  would  Inde- 
pendently review  the  appraisals  and  deter- 
mine the  maximum  permissible  loan  on  the 
basis  of  that  review.  Prior  to  being  Included 
in  this  system,  lenders  would  have  to  apply 
and  be  required  to  meet  criteria  established 
by  the  Adniinistrator,  as  they  presently  do, 
in  order  to  process  loans  on  the  automatic 
basis.  This  system  would  provide  more 
timely  service  to  veterans  and  would  allow 
field  stations  to  operate  more  effectively 
under  current  staffing  constraints. 

Section  8<a)  of  the  draft  biU  would  elimi- 
nate the  subset  for  the  claim  payment  and 
acquired  properties  provisions  in  subsec- 
tions (c)  anl  (d)  of  section  1816  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  These  provisions,  which 
were  added  by  section  2512(aK2)  of  the  Def- 
icit Reduction  Act  of  1984  (DRA),  Pub.  L. 
No.  98-369,  determine  the  VA's  claim  liabU- 
ity  under  aj  home  loan  guaranty,  when  the 
VA  may  ac(}uire  the  property  which  secured 
the  loan,  attd  how  many  properties  the  VA 
may  sell  with  vendee  financing.  Currently, 
section  2515(cK2)  of  the  DRA  provides  that 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  38  U.S.C.  }  1816 
cease  to  be  effective  on  October  1, 1987. 

Section  1816(c)  of  title  38  requires  the  VA 
to  establish  a  net  value  for  the  security 
property.  'Vet  value"  is  the  fair  market 
value  minus  costs  the  VA  would  incur,  if  it 
acquired  the  property,  to  acquire,  manage, 
and  dispose  of  such  property.  Oenerally,  the 
VA  may  acquire  the  property  if  the  net 
value  exceeids  the  unguaranteed  portion  of 
the  loan,  a^d  the  loan  holder  acquires  the 
property  for  the  lesser  of  net  value  or  the 
veteran's  total  indebtedness.  In  such  cases, 
net  value  also  represents  a  minimiim 
amount  the  loan  holder  must  credit  to  the 
veteran's  indebtedness  in  determining  the 
VA's  guarahty  liability.  This  provision  has 
provided  a  useful  framework  to  determine 
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when  it  u  coet-effectlve  either  to  acquire  a  sions  of  frustration  and  outrage  in  our  remove  the  expiration  date  for  eligiba- 
VA  guaranteed  property  at  foreclosure  or  to  cities.  Congress  responded  to  this  tur-  ity  for  the  educational  assistanoe  pro- 
pay  the  guaranty  amount.  iQoQ  by  passing  landmaiic  legislation,  grams  for  veterans  of  the  All  Volun- 

Under  section  1816(d)  of  title  38,  the  VA  ^^jjch  announced  a  national  poUcy  of  teer  Force;  and  for  other  purposes, 

must  sell  at  least  60  percent,  but  not  more  nondisprimination    in    housing     That 

than  75  percent  of  acquired  property  with  ??JJrrf,„«  "„  ;^„„       housmg.     inat  ,.  ,„ 

vendee  financing.  These  limits  would  be  re-  POlfy  lives  on  today.         _  ,     _       ,  At  the  request  of  Mr.  SraCTSR.  the 

duoed  by  secUon  8(b)  of  the  draft  bill  so  Since  passage  of  the  Pair  Housing  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  Senator  from  Delaware 

that  VA  must  sell  at  least  40  percent,  but  Act  in  1968,  there  has  been  an  ongoing  rj^  Bidiw]  was  added  as  a  coeponsor 

iM)t  more  than  60  percent  of  acquired  prop-  debate  about  whether  the  act's  provi-  .,  e"  «^o  .  v-n,  *«  .mnt  «inninvMMt  no, 

erUeswlUi  vendee  financing.  sions  need  strengthening  and.   if  so.  SJntal   L,d   tem«,S^   ^«2l^e^ 

The  DRA  Miendments  were  enacted  to  (1)  how  best  to  strengthen  them.  People  ^SS  c^ii^^KSSL^^d^Ir 

reduce  the  Oovernmens  losses  on  foreclo-  j    goodwill    have    reached    different  ^w^"^^!^*^*'*'*™**^^ 

'^?^Jl^,'''T^i*!lS^,i.rti«^;  conclusions    about    how    we    should  other  purposes, 

quent  resale  of  VA  acquired  properties,  (2)  IT   "1    ..  „^  ».  „  _,„.     xi_„-i_„   .„*    k..*  s  aio 

enable  Uie  VA  to  convert  loan  and  property  strengthen  the  Pair  Housing  Act.  but  r„„«J^  .!*  wr    w»tt^«    thP 

assets  into  liquid  assets  for  the  lioan  Guar-  no  one  questions  the   basic  premise  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 

anty  Revolving  Fund;  and  (3)  insure  that  that  this  Nation  is.  and  must  remain,  name    of    the    Senator    from    North 

that  VA  home  loan  program  would  continue  committed  to  fair  housing  for  all  of  its  Dakota  [Mr.  Cohrad]  was  added  as  a 

to  provide  a  viable  benefit  for  veterans  and  citizens.  cosponsor  of  S.  310.  a  bill  to  amend 

lenders.  Experience  has  shown  that  these  -pjjg  ioint  resolution  we  are  introduc-  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 

procedures  have  worked  weU    The  basic  j^^^  today,  in  commemorating  the  his-  to  promote  the  export  of  U.S.  agricul- 

2;rrt?<S:SSe5C'rS^v2?s""fJt'Sj  tone  passage  of  the  Pair  Housmg  Act,  tural  commcxilti^  and  theproducts 

rontlwnt  lUbmty  on  vendee  loans.  reaffirms  our  commitment  to  a  nation-  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Enactment  of  secUon  8  of  the  draft  biU  al  policy  of  fair  houshig  for  all  Amerl-  ^  ,„ 

would  result  in  administrative  savings  of  cans.  ^^  t^e  request  of  Mr.  Chius.  the 

less  than  »100,000  In  any  fiscal  yew.  and  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  Senator  from  Arkansas 

would  result  in  Uie  followmg  benefits  sav-  gent  that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu-  ^^  pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 

*^=        „   ,^         ^    ,^„     ,  ^^°^^  printed  in  the  RreoRD  j  g  333  ^  ^111  for  the  relief  of  Anne 

[In  thousands  of  dollars!  There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  Bnisselmans 

Fiscal  year:                                       savingt  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

i»M- —        29,000  the  Record,  as  foUows:  »  »♦' 

1989 59.325  gj  ^^  ^^  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sassxb,  the 

}«S oS  Whereas  the  year  1987  marks  the  nine-  name    of    the    Senator    from    Rhode 

1952"                                 66.500  teenth  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  UUe  Island  [Mr.  Chatek]  was  added  as  a  co- 

VIII  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1968,  com-  sponsor  of  S.   347.   a  bill  to  amend 

Total 291,325  monly   referred   to   as  the   "Federal   Pair  chapter  171  of  title  28,  United  States 

Section  9  of  the  draft  bill  provides  that  all  Housing  Act",  declaring  a  national  policy  to  Ccxie.  to  allow  members  of  the  Armed 

amendments   will   take   effect    October    1,  provide  fair  housing  throughout  the  United  Forces  to  sue  the  United  States  for 

1987,   except   for   the   increased   loan   fee  States;  damages  for  certain  Injuries  caused  by 

which,  as  noted  above,  applies  to  loans  Wh?!?**, '^  ^."^  f^  Housing  Act  i^jproper  medical  care  provided  during 

dosed  on  or  after  June  1,  1987,  and  the  au-  prohibits  discrimination  in  housing  on  the  rrrCJi-,- 

thority  to  transfer  fimds  to  the  Loan  Guar-  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  peacc^unc- 

anty  Revolving   Fund,   which  would   take  origin;  s.  s«s 

effect  upon  enactment.  Whereas  fairness  is  the  f oundaUon  of  our  ^t  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsumaga. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  way  of  life  and  reflects  the  best  of  our  tradi-  ^j^^  names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 

advises  that  it  has  not  objection  to  the  sub-  tional  American  values;  ^f,     MitciuxlI  and  the  Senator  from 

mission  of  the  draft  legislation  and  Uiat  its  Whereas  Invidious  discriminatory  housing  5,^15jJ3™^ri^'*HS^]^re^^ 

enacUnent  would  be  in  accord  wiUi  Uie  pro-  practices  undermine  the  strength  and  vitali-  f ^"^^1,^^  ^f^'  i^^Lll  t^am«nd 

gram  of  the  President.  ty  of  America  and  the  American  people;  and  as  cosponsors  of  S.  368.  a  bill  to  amend 

Sincerely,  Whereas  in  this  nineteenth  year  since  the  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 

Thomas  K.  Tumiagk.  passage  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act,  all  Ameri-  Act  to  ban  the  reimportation  of  drugs 

Administrxitor.  cans  must  work  to  continue  to  improve  the  in  the  United  States,  to  place  restrlc- 

_——---^  P^lr  Housing  Act  by  strengthening  enforce-  tions  on  drug  samples,  to  ban  (xrtaln 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  ment  provisions,  by  extending  the  protec-  resales  of  drugs  purchased  by  hospl- 

Mr.    Chatee.    Mr.    Heikz.    Mr.  tlons  of  the  Act  to  all  our  citians  by  amir-  ^^^  j^             fadUties. 

IHOUYE.  Mr.  LBvni.  Mr.  Matsd-  ^  there  are  no  victirns  of  dtecrimtaatory  ^                    ourposes 

wtn*        Mr       lwrTn4<im  i        Mr  housing  practices,  and  by  making  the  ideal  ^"°  *or  otner  purpwea. 

RTO  ^.  s^SS.  S£:  ?/  '^  '^""'^  •  ^''^-  ^''''  ''^*'«'^'*-  '^  %"•  „ 

STAyroRP.  and  Mr.  Wilson):  "  «,,,,^  ^  ^u  Senau  ana  Ho«e  of  Rep-  n^e''S'Se'&Si^'  f^STSS^S? 

S  J.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  to  des-  re»entative»  of  the  UniUd  States  of  America  JS^  Vir^V  »«  ^did  «  *  ^SJ^ 

Ignate  April   1987,   as    'Pair  Housing  i„  Con^re.*  assembled.  That  the  President  ^Mr.  Roth]  ??f  »f  ^«^  "  *  ««P^' 

Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju-  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc-  of  8.  389.  a  bill  to  amena  ine  Atomic 

^ci*iy  lamaUon  designating  April  as  "Fair  Housing  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  require  an  emer- 

.*T.  BniT.Twr  unimt  Month"  and  to  invite  the  Governors  of  the  gency  planning  and  preparedness  plan 

»*        uul7«7.u.i!      i*        ly^^A^r,*  several  sutes,  the  chief  officials  of  local  for  an  emergency  planning  zone  of  at 

•  Mr.     Hi'iBC.  1  tK.      Mr.      tresiaent;,  govemmenu.  and  the  people  of  the  United  jgast  10  miles  in  radius  for  each  nucle- 

today,  along  with  10  of  our  colleagues,  states  to  observe  the  month  with  appropri-  -^  facility 

I  am  Introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  ate  ceremonies  and  actlviUes.* 

designate  April  1987  as  "Pair  Housing  ^_^^_^                                                        *•  *••           

Month."  This  month  marks  the  19th  Ar»r»mr»MAT  noRi>ni«ROiM?  ^^  ^^^  request  of  Mr.  MBTiBiraAxm. 
anniversary  of  the  Congress'  historic  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  ^^e  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
passage  of  title  VIII  of  the  Civil  »■ »»  Island  [Mr.  Chare!  was  added  as  a  co- 
Rights  Act  of  1968,  which  is  commonly  At  the  request  of  Mr.  CRAHsroif ,  the  sponsor  of  S.  465,  a  bill  to  amend 
referred  to  as  the  Pair  Housing  Act.  names  of  the  Senator  from  Bilnnesota  chapter   44.   title    18,   United   States 

The  Pair  Housing  Act  was  passed  at  [Mr.  DuREifBERGER],  the  Senator  from  Code,  to  prohibit  the  manufacture.  Im- 

a  time  of  great  turmoU  In  our  Nation.  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth].  and  the  Sena-  portatlon,  sale  or  possession  of  flre- 

We  had  just  experienced  the  shock  of  tor  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Lbaht]  were  arms,  not  detectable  by  metal  detec- 

the   assassination   of  Martin   Luther  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  12,  a  bill  to  tlon  and  x-ray  systems  commonly  used 

Bang  and  the  ensuing  violent  expres-  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  at  airports  In  the  United  States. 
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At  the  requeBt  of  llr.  HsimiBAxm. 
the  name  of  the  Senrntw  from  Kansas 
CMra.  KAasoAUM]  was  added  as  a  co- 
apooaor  of  8.  460.  a  bfll  to  provide  for 
a  waitlnc  period  before  the  sale,  deliv- 
ery, or  transfer  of  a  handgun. 

■.Mt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mrzehbaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKDLSKi]  was  added  as  a 
oospoosor  of  S.  548,  a  mh  to  amend 
tttte  11.  United  States  Code,  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code,  regarding  benefits  of  cer- 
tain retired  employees, 
s.  ••• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chare,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
Olr.  RovH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  560,  a  bm  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  annex  V  to  the  International 
Convention  fbr  the  Prevention  of  Pol- 
lution tram  Ships,  as  modified  by  the 
Protocol  of  1978. 

B.  US 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dombhici.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CocHBAH]  was  added  as  a  fcospon- 
sor  of  S.  625,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Sleetion  n»iwp»tfr«  Act  of  1971  to 
limit  candidate  expenditures  of  per- 
sonal funds. 

S.  ••! 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  CoraAO]  was  added  as  a 
coqponsor  of  S.  662.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  man- 
date marketing  loans  for  the  1987 
through  1990  crops  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  Tsa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lbaht,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  DoLK]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  728.  a  bill  to  improve  the  nutri- 
ti<m  of  the  homeless,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  T4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WisTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  742.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  congres- 
sional intent  concerning,  and  to  codify, 
certain  requirements  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  that  ensure  that 
broadcasters  afford  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  on  issues  of  public  importance. 
8.  Tta 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Behtseh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cmusl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  MncuLSKil  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  752.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Space  Grant  College 
and  Fellowship  Program. 

S.  778 

At  the  reqiiest  of  Mr.  Kknhzdy.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus].  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Mexzbhbaum]  were  added  as 
coepmsors  of  S.  778.  a  bill  to  authorize 


a  star  schools  program  imder  which 
grant!  u%  made  to  edxicational  tele- 
comntunications  partnerships  to  devel- 
op, construct,  and  acquire  telecom- 
munications facilities  and  equipment 
in  or4er  to  improve  the  instruction  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage^.  and  for  other  pvirposes. 

8.  80t 

At  Ithe  request  of  Mr.  Btbd.  the 
name'of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Smoa]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
809,  a  bill  to  provide  tuvently  needed 
assistance  to  protect  and  improve  the 
lives  4nd  safety  of  the  homeless. 

S.  SIS 

At  iShe  request  of  Mr.  DoMxinci.  the 
name:  of  the  Senator  from  Missoiui 
[Mr.  pAifroBTH]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponspr  of  S.  818.  a  bill  to  provide  per- 
maneht  authorization  for  White 
House  Conferences  on  Small  Business. 

I  8.  S4« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nicklbs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Bftr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  846,  a  bill  to  promote  the 
energ|r  security  of  the  United  States 
by  atiending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  encourage  the  contin- 
ued exploration  for  and  production  of 
dome  tic  oil  and  natural  gas  resources. 

8.  sse 

At  fhe  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  KASSEBAxm]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  856,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Food  .Security  Act  of  1985  to  clarify 
that  certain  persons  should  not  be 
denial  status  as  separate  persons 
undei  such  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

8.  877 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGARl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  877.  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Comn^ission  on  International  Com- 
petitiveness. 

8.  8S» 

At  Ithe  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name!  of  the  Senator  from  South 
[Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
}r  of  S.  889,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Commimications  Act  of  1934  to 
provide  for  fair  marketing  practices 
for  obtain  encrypted  satellite  commu- 
nicatmns. 

I     SEN  ATX  JOIKT  RXSOLDTIOH  3S 

At  vie  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
ChilSs]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  26,  a  Joint  res- 
olutiffii  to  authorize  and  request  the 
Presiunt  to  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Library  and  Information 
Servites  to  be  held  not  later  than 
1989.  puid  for  other  piu-poses. 

I     SEHATK  JOniT  RXSOLUTIOII  74 

At  1  he  request  of  Mr.  Kernedy.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatci]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  74.  a  Joint  res- 


olution to|designate  the  month  of  May 
1987  as  ^'National  Cancer  Institute 
Month." 

SOriTE  JOIHT  ■■SOLDTIOIf  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbamstoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Bdr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Holumgs],  the 
Senator  ttova  Arkansas  [Mr.  Prtor], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  LAxnxNBBRc],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [liir.  Nunn]  were  added 
as  cosponaors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 102,  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  tieglnning  April  11, 
1987,  as  "Vational  Community  Devel- 
opment week." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 41-CALLING  FOR  PUBLIC 
ACCES$  TO  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS WAR  CRIME  COMMIS- 
SION FILES 

Mr.  M0YNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'AuAto)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  j  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  CoH.  Res.  41 

Whereas  frith  the  passing  of  time,  it  Is  im- 
portant to  fully  document  Nazi  war  crimes 
and  crimes  against  humanity,  lest  the  enor- 
mity of  those  crimes  be  forgotten; 

Whereas  the  files  of  the  United  Nations 
War  Crims  Commission  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  United  Nations  contain  in- 
formation invaluable  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  genocidal  actions  of  the  Nazis:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hotise  of 
Representa  tives  concurring) 

(1)  that  Ignited  States  policy  should  be  to 
support  access  by  interested  individuals  and 
organizations  to  the  files  of  the  United  Na- 
tions War  Crimes  Commission  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  that  the  Permanent  Representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
should  advise  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  of  such  policy:  and 

(3)  that  all  appropriate  steps  should  be 
talcen  to  pefsuade  the  former  member  states 
of  the  Unit^  Nations  War  Oimes  Commis- 
sion to  adoat  such  policy. 

•  Mr.  MDYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  (passing  of  time  it  l>ecomes 
ever  more'  important  to  document  Nazi 
war  crimes  and  crimes  against  hiunan- 
ity,  lest  the  enormity  of  those  crimes 
be  lost  to  history.  The  files  of  the  U.N. 
War  Crimes  Commission  contain  infor- 
mation vital  for  such  work;  yet,  the 
files  are  closed  to  the  very  individuals 
and  organizations  seeking  to  provide 
this  documentation. 

The  resolution  I  offer  today  calls  for 
access  by  Interested  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations to  the  files  of  the  UJ^. 
War  Cringes  Commission,  which  are 
held  in  tne  Archives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Ntew  York  aty. 

The  Ujf.  War  Crimes  Commission 
was  established  on  0<^ber  20,  1943,  to 
collect,    investigate,    and   record   evi- 


dence of  war  crimes.  By  the  time  this 
Commission  disbanded  in  1948.  it  had 
collected  nearly  37,000  files  dealing 
with  suspected  war  criminals.  And  the 
Commission  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  information  it  has  collect- 
ed, not  only  for  criminal  investigations 
but  also  for  the  remembrance  and  doc- 
umentation of  an  unparalleled  trage- 
dy. The  Commission  noted  that  its 
lists  concerning  war  criminals  "will  be 
a  valuable  record  for  future  histori- 
ans." ("History  of  the  United  Nations 
War  Crimes  Commission,"  London, 
1946,  p.  6.)  Accordingly,  on  November 
6,  1946,  t^e  Commission  decided  to 
remove  these  lists  from  the  "secret" 
category. 

Upon  disbanding  in  1948,  the  Com- 
mission turned  its  files  over  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  following  year, 
the  U.N.  Secretariat  decided  that 
these  files  should  be  locked  away  from 
the  public,  open  only  to  governments 
on  a  confidential  basis.  As  a  result,  a 
valuable  source  of  information 
dropped  from  view. 

But  the  existence  of  the  fUes— and 
their  import— again  became  known 
last  year,  when  the  World  Jewish  Con- 
gress disclosed  that  there  was  a  Com- 
mission file  on  Kurt  Waldheim.  The 
Commission  had  decided  in  1948  that 
sufficient  evidence  existed  to  pros- 
ecute Kurt  Waldheim  for  war  crimes. 
Yet.  although  the  United  States  had 
access  to  the  Commission's  files,  this 
information  about  Waldheim  re- 
matoed  hidden  for  almost  four  decades 
as  he  rose  to  the  position  of  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  legislation 
calling  on  the  U.S.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  to 
move  to  eliminate  Waldheim's  retire- 
ment allowance  for  having  served  as 
U.N.  Secretary  General.  But  we  should 
have  known  about  Waldheim  long 
ago— and  would  have,  had  the  Com- 
mission files  been  open  to  the  public. 

Nevertheless,  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest by  Israel  for  public  access  to  the 
files,  the  United  States  Joined  on 
March  19,  1987,  with  15  other  former 
members  of  the  Commission  to  recom- 
mend against  such  access.  Only  Aus- 
tralia supported  public  access  to  the 
files.  And  the  Secretary  General  has 
since  cited  this  recommendation 
against  public  access  in  rejecting  Isra- 
el's request. 

But  a  master  list  of  individuals  who 
were  included  to  the  Commission's 
files  has  already  become  public, 
having  been  discovered  on  an  open 
shelf  to  a  UJS.  archive  to  Maryland. 
Now,  the  time  has  come  to  make  those 
files  public  and  fulfill  a  crucial  objec- 
tive of  the  U.N.  War  Crimes  Commis- 
sion: to  do  Justice  to  history,  as  well  as 
to  todividuals. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  already  adopted  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Representative 
SoLARZ  to  the  fiscal  year  1988  SUte 


Department  authorization  bill  calling 
for  public  access  to  these  files.  Let  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  declare  its  com- 
mitment to  the  same  policy,  and  there- 
by assist  the  remembrance  of  that 
which  must  never  be  forgotten.* 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  cosponsor  the  conciurent  resolution 
offered  by  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
calling  for  public  access  to  the  U.N. 
War  Crimes  Commission  Files. 

U.N.  General  Secretary  Perez  de 
Cuellar's  decision  to  deny  unlimited 
access  to  the  U.N.  CMmes  Commission 
files  is  outrageous  and  absurd.  Even 
more  absurd,  however,  is  the  appalling 
UJS.  decision,  as  an  original  member  of 
the  Commission  to  oppose  pubUc 
access  to  the  war  crimes  files.  There  is 
no  valid  reason  why  these  files  cannot 
be  open  for  toterested  individuals  and 
organizations. 

Somewhere  to  the  bowels  of  the 
United  Nations  is  the  most  compre- 
hensively gathered  information  on 
Nazi  war  criminals.  Unfortunately, 
U.N.  policy,  astonishingly  supported 
by  our  Government,  restricts  access  to 
these  files  which  contain  evidence  on 
some  of  the  most  hetoous  war  crimi- 
nals of  all  time.  In  1948,  the  War 
Crime  Commission  finished  its  mission 
and  transferred  its  records  to  the  care 
of  the  United  Nations.  Stoce  that  time, 
Mr.  President,  only  four  files  have 
been  publicly  opened:  Adolf  Eich- 
mann.  CHaus  Barbie,  Josef  Mengele, 
and,  most  recently.  Kurt  Waldheim. 
Although  any  U.N.  member  nation 
may  request  a  file,  its  information 
cannot  be  made  public.  This  situation 
is  plainly  unacceptable. 

For  nearly  5  years,  the  War  Crime 
Commission  gathered  information  on 
suspected  war  criminals,  amassing 
36.810  fUes.  Of  this  number.  24.500 
were  given  an  "A"  rating,  meaning 
that  the  Commission  believed  that 
there  was  enough  evidence  for  pros- 
ecution and  conviction  on  the  charge 
of  war  crimes  against  humanity.  Be- 
cause the  U.N.  War  CMmes  Commis- 
sion has  been  disbanded,  it  no  longer 
has  control  over  the  war  crimes  files. 
Although  the  (jreneral  Secretary  has 
sought  the  consent  of  former  Commis- 
sion member  nations  on  the  issue  of 
access,  the  General  Secretary  himself 
has  the  power  to  allow  access  to  the 
fUes. 

Obvioxisly,  Mr.  President,  before 
criticiztog  the  United  Nations,  we 
must  put  our  own  house  to  order.  This 
resolution  achieves  this  purpose  by  de- 
claring that  unlimited  access  to  the 
war  crimes  files  for  toterested  todivid- 
uals and  organizations  should  be  U.S. 
policy,  and  that  all  appropriate  stejjs 
should  be  taken  to  persuade  the 
former  member  states  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  adopt  such  policy.  I  have  no 
doubts,  Mr.  President,  that  if  the 
United  States  were  to  change  its  posi- 
tion  on   access,   many   other   former 


Commission  members  would  follow 
suit.  Out  of  17  Commission  members, 
only  Australia  voted  for  public  access 
to  the  files. 

As  one  of  the  member  nations  of  the 
War  Crimes  Commission,  the  United 
States  must  lead  the  fight  to  make 
these  war  crimes  files  more  aooesaible. 
The  master  list  of  names  is  available, 
and  any  nation  may  request  a  particu- 
lar file.  It  is  unconscionable  that  these 
files  are  not  made  public.  It  is  a  mis- 
carriage of  Justice  to  conttoue  to 
shield  these  files  from  proper  inspec- 
tion. The  files  themselves  may  not  be 
enough  to  todict  a  suspected  war 
criminal,  but  they  would  prove  to  be 
tovaluable  supporting  evidence.  We 
would  be  seriously  derelict  to  our  duty 
to  the  civilized  world  to  conUnue  to 
neglect  a  major  source  of  possible  evi- 
dence to  assist  to  bringing  any  Nazi 
war  criminal  to  Justice. 

By  ignoring  these  files,  Mr.  Preai- 
dent,  we  ignore  the  past.  We  have 
heard  many  times  that  "we  must 
never  forget  the  Holocaust."  But  that 
is  what  we  are  doing  by  conttouing  to 
restrict  access  to  the  war  crimes  files. 
If  there  is  information  to  those  files 
that  will  aid  to  the  apprehension  and 
the  bringing  to  Justice  of  Nazi  murder- 
ers who  now  walk  free,  then  such  to- 
f  ormation  must  be  made  readily  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  important 
concurrent  resolution.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  183— TO 
WAIVE  THE  RULES  AND 
ORDE31S  OF  THE  SESATE  TO 
ALLOW  FOR  THE  DESIGNA- 
TION OP  A  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OP 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS  AND  TO 
ALLOW  THE  VICE  CHAIRMAN 
TO  PRESIDE  AT  A  MEETING  OP 
SUCH  COBOCTTEE  IN  THE  AB- 
SENCE OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Bdr.  Inouye)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution:  which 
was    referred    to    the   Committee   on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Ris.  183 

Retolved,  That  (a)  notwithstanding  any 
other  rule  or  order  of  the  Senate,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  is  authorized 
to  amend  the  rules  of  such  committee— 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee 
as  vice-chairman  of  the  committee:  and 

(2)  to  allow  the  vice-chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  preside  at  businesB  meeUngs  of 
the  committee  in  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  100th 
Congress. 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  filing  a  Senate  resolution  to 
waive  the  niles  and  orders  of  the 
Senate  to  authorize  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  to  amend  the 
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mica  of  the  committee  to  provide  for 
the  ddrignatton  of  a  vice  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  to  allow  the  vice  chairman  to 
preside  at  meetings  of  the  committee 
in  the  abamce  of  the  chairman.  This 
resolution  was  considered  by  the  select 
committee  at  our  first  business  meet- 
Inc  on  January  23.  1987,  and  was 
unanimotisly  agreed  to  for  purposes  of 
organliati<m  for  the  100th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  from  1819  to  1947,  the 
16th  Congress  through  the  79th  Con- 
greas,  there  was  a  permanent  standing 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  In  the 
U.8.  Senate.  The  Legislative  Reorgani- 
sation Act  of  1946  which  revised  the 
committee  structure  of  Congress,  abol- 
ished the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee at  the  beginning  of  the  80th 
Congress  and  established  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  under  the 
Ccanmittee  on  Public  Lands.  The  Com- 
mittee cm  Public  Lands  was  renamed 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Indian  Affairs  continued 
as  a  subcommittee  of  that  committee 
unto  1977  when  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  was  formed. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs was  established  in  the  95th  Con- 
gress to  receive  the  final  report  of  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Com- 
mission and  consider  the  many  recom- 
mendations contained  in  that  report. 
The  committee  was  formed  as  a  tem- 
porary committee  expected  to  expire 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  95th  Con- 
gress. As  the  committee  grappled  with 
the  report  of  the  American  Indian 
Policy  Review  Commission  and  the 
many  other  issues  presented  to  it 
during  the  95th  Congress,  it  became 
increasingly  evident  that  if  the  Con- 
gress was  to  meet  its  historic  constitu- 
tional, legal,  and  moral  responsibilities 
In  the  area  of  Indian  affairs,  an  ongo- 
ing legislative  committee  with  ade- 
quate expertise  and  resources  was  nec- 
essary. 

The  select  committee  was  extended 
an  additional  2  years  through  the  96th 
Congress,  and  again  extended  2  years 
through  the  97th  Congress.  It  was  not 
unto  the  98th  Congress  that  the  select 
committee  was  again  made  a  perma- 
nmt  committee  of  the  Senate,  as  it 
had  been  from  the  early  1800's  until 
1947. 

Mr.  President,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  has  enjoyed  a  re- 
markable record  of  bipartisan  support 
and  cooperation  throughout  its  10- 
year  history.  The  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  intended  to  contin- 
ue this  q>irlt  of  cooperation  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  also  enhance  the  ability  of 
the  committee  to  conduct  its  business 
in  an  expeditious  fashion.* 


SENATE     RESOLUTION      184— EX- 
SING  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
TATE  ON  AIDS 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  SrEVKirs, 
Mr.  WiLSOM,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi,  Mr.  Daktorth.  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
Hnic^HRCY,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Boin>. 
Mr.  Kastkn.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Arm- 
STRC^c,  Mr.  CocHRAH,  Mr.  Chare,  Mr. 
Rmii  and  Mr.  Simpson)  submitted  the 
foUolving  resolution:  which  was  or- 
dered held  at  the  desk  by  unanimous 
consent  until  the  close  of  business  on 
Monday,  April  6. 1987: 
S.  Rks.  184 
:reas,  AIDS  is  the  Nation's  number 
iblic  health  problem; 
ireas.  AIDS  affects  all  segments  of  so- 
ciety;! 

ireas,  more  than  33,000  cases  of  AIDS 
have  been  reported  In  the  United  States  and 
over  19.000  have  died  from  the  disease  since 
It  was  first  recognized  in  1981: 

Whereas,  at  least  1.5  million  Americans 
have  pilready  been  infected  with  the  AIDS 
vims;! 

Whtreas,  AIDS  is  now  the  tenth  leading 
cause  of  death  in  this  country  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  leading  cause  of  death  for 
males  ages  20  to  39; 

Wbi  !reas.  30  to  50  percent  of  the  infected 
Amer  cans  will  develop  the  disease  of  AIDS 
wlthii  I  the  next  5  years  and  all  infected  indi- 
vidual B  may  eventually  develop  the  disease; 

Whiireas,  there  is  currently  no  medical 
cure  (ir  vaccine  and  there  is  unlikely  to  be 
any  fv&Uable  cure  or  vaccine  within  the 
foresttable  future; 

Whereas,  there  are  many  complex  moral, 
ethlc^,  and  legal  questions  which  must  be 
addressed; 

Whereas.  AIDS  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
the  health,  welfare  and  productivity  of  our 
Nation:  Therefore,  be  it 

Rea^lved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senatfe  that  a  Presidential  Commission  be 
created  to  assist  the  President  and  Congress 
in  establishing  priorities  In  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  AIDS  domestically  as  well  as  to 
assist  with  the  organization  of  a  plan  to  deal 
with  Aids  on  an  international  basis. 

Sxc.  2.  That  said  Commission  shall  have 
represented:  Health  Care  Providers;  Busi- 
ness Community;  Labor;  Insurance  Indus- 
try; Pharmaceutical  Industry;  Grovemors 
and  State  and  Local  Officials:  International 
Red  Cross;  Foundations  Involved  in  financ- 
ing domestic  and  international  health  ef- 
forts; Scientific  Experts;  Religious  Leaders. 

In  addition,  ex  officio  members  shall  in- 
clude representatives  of:  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services;  Department  of 
Education;  Department  of  Justice;  Veterans 
Admialstration;  Department  of  State;  De- 
partmlent  of  Defense;  Department  of  Labor, 
Natioaal  Academy  of  Science. 

Sxci  3.  That  said  Commission  shall  make 
recomtnendations  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress I  ind  have  as  Its  charge  the  following: 

1.  Ii  take  recommendations  regarding  the 
finanvng  of  health  care  service  needs  of 
those  with  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndipme.  There  should  be  a  careful  review 
of  private  and  pubUc  financing,  including 
the  nves  of  the  insurance  industry  and  the 
states.  If  possible  a  consensus  plan  should 
be  developed  which  includes  recommenda- 
tions On  the  development  and  use  of  alter- 
nate <|eUvery  systems,  such  as  hospice  care. 

2.  Make  recommendations  regarding  dis- 
semlnfitlon  of  information  which  Is  essential 
in  th^  prevention  of  the  spread  of  AIDS. 


recognizink  the  important  role  the  family 
will  play,  Bartlcularly  with  respect  to  educa- 
tion. Efforts  should  be  made  to  develop 
methods  which  actually  result  in  the  neces- 
sary life  style  changes  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  pnultlple  moral,  ethical  and  legal 
concerns  that  have  been  raised. 

3.  Make  Irecommendations  regarding  how 
financial  resources  can  best  be  allocated  to 
various  federal  departments  and  agencies  or 
state  and  local  governments. 

4.  Make  recommendations  regarding  test- 
ing and  confidentially. 

5.  Study  and  evaluate  federal  and  state 
laws  with  fpecial  attention  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  infectious  diseases, 
particularly  with  respect  to  those  relating 
to  immigration,  discrimination  and  liability. 

6.  Make  recommendations  to  foster  inter- 
national coordination  and  cooperation  with 
respect  to  data  collection,  treatment  modali- 
ties, and  research. 
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(Order 
onEnvlri 

Mr. 
Mr.      D 
amendmi 


ON  OP  TRANSBOUND- 
AIR  POLLUTION 

(AND  DURENBERGER) 
MENT  NO.  78 

referred  to  the  Committee 
lent  and  Public  Works.) 
CHELL  (for  himself  and 
:ger)  submitted  an 
intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  321)  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  better  protect 
against  interstate  transport  of  air  pol- 
lutants, to  control  existing  and  new 
sources  of  acid  deposition,  and  for 
other  pur  poses;  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  after  line  21,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing ne\(  text: 

"Part  P— Olkam  Coal  Tbchnologiks 
"niroiwcs 

"Sec.  1901  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(a)  acid  deposition  is  a  serious  environ- 
mental problem  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada; 

"(b)  air  etnissions  from  sources  in  both  the 
United  Staftes  and  Canada  are  causing  sift- 
nificant  deposition  of  sulfates,  nitrates  and 
other  acidfc  compounds  on  ecosystems  In 
both  nations: 

"(c)  acid  deposition  is  a  serious  trans- 
boundary  problem  as  air  pollutants  emitted 
by  sources  in  both  nations  cross  their 
mutual  border  causing  diplomatic  as  well  as 
envlronmeatal  problems; 

"(d)  both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  a  responsibUlty  to  assure  that  activi- 
ties within  their  Jurisdiction  or  control  do 
not  cause  damage  to  the  environment  of 
other  Statfls: 

"(e)  the  pnited  States  and  Canada  have  a 
long  tradition  of  successfully  resolving 
transboundary  environmental  problems, 
both  through  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission an^on  a  govemment-to-govemment 
basis;         i 

"(f)  the  recommendations  of  the  Stiedal 
Envoys  witfi  respect  to  acid  deposition  build 
upon  that  tradition  and,  in  combination 
with  the  long-term  control  program  re- 
quired under  Part  E  of  this  title,  constitute 
an  approp^te  near-term  effort  to  address 
the  transboundary  acid  deposition  problem; 
and 


"(g)  control  strategies  and  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies necessary  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Special  Envoys  exist  now 
and  can  be  deployed  on  a  cost  effective  basis 
to  reduce  transboundary  air  pollution. 
"STATKKXirr  or  roucr 
"Sac.  191.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
fully  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Special  Envoys  with  respect  to  acid  dep- 
osition and  transboundary  air  pollution 
problems  and  to  improve  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  by  securing 
near-term  reductions  in  the  movement  of 
air  pollutants  which  may  be  precxirsors  of 
acid  deposition  from  areas  within  the 
United  States  to  areas  within  Canada.  To 
that  purpose— 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  is  directed  to  promote  the  rapid  de- 
ployment of  existing  clean  coal  technologies 
so  as  to  reduce  total  atmospheric  loadings  of 
air  pollutants  which  may  be  precursors  of 
acid  deposition  and  the  transboundary 
movement  of  such  pollutants. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Is  directed  to  pro- 
mote the  vigorous  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  and  regulations  with  respect  to  air  pol- 
lution in  a  manner  which  Is  responsive  to 
the  problems  of  transboundary  air  pollu- 
tion. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  directed  to 
seek  establishment  of  a  bilateral  advisory 
and  consultative  group  on  transboundary 
air  pollution  comprising  both  diplomatic 
and  environmental  management  officials 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  consultations  on  issues  re- 
lated to  transboundary  air  pollution  and  to 
advise  the  directors  of  each  nation's  envi- 
ronmental program. 

"DKrmiTioiis 
"Sec  192.  For  purposes  of  this  part— 
"(a)  the  term  'clean  coal  technology' 
means  any  technology,  including  technol- 
ogies applied  at  the  precombustion,  combus- 
tion or  post-combustion  stage,  deployed  at  a 
new  or  existing  facility  which  will  achieve 
significant  reductions  in  air  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  or  oxides  of  nitrogen  associ- 
ate with  the  utilization  of  coal  in  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity  or  Industrial  process 
steam  which  is  not  in  widespread  use  at 
commercial  scale  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  part; 

"(b)  the  term  'coal'  means  anthracite,  bi- 
tuminous or  subbltumlnous  coal,  lignite,  or 
any  fuel  derivative  thereof; 

"(c)  the  term  conventional  technology' 
means  any  technology,  including  technol- 
ogies applied  at  the  precombustion,  combus- 
tion, or  post-combustion  stage,  which 
achieves  a  significant  reduction  In  air  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  dioxide  or  oxides  of  nitrogen 
associated  with  the  utilization  of  coal  In  the 
generation  of  electricity  or  Industrial  proc- 
ess steam  which  is  In  widespread  use  at  com- 
mercial scale  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  part: 

"(d)  the  term  'high-s»ilfur  coal'  means  coal 
with  a  heat  value  of  10  million  Btu  per  ton 
which  has  a  sulfur  content  greater  than  1 
per  centum  sulfur  by  weight  or  coal  with  an 
equivalent  or  greater  sulfur  content  after 
adjustment  for  the  heat  value  of  the  coal; 

"(e)  the  term  "precursors  of  acid  deposi- 
tion' means  air  pollutants  including  sulfur 
dioxide,  sulfates,  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  ni- 
trates and  their  transformation  products 
which  may  be  deposited  in  a  wet  or  dry 
form  and  which  when  deposited  contribute 
to  the  acidification  of  aquatic  and  other  eco- 
system; and 


"(f)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Energy. 

"PROGKAM 

"Sec.  193,  (a)  Oeherai.  Aothowty.— The 
Secretary,  pursuant  to  authority  provided 
by  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-577),  acting  jointly  with  the  admin- 
istrator is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry 
out  a  program  for  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  facilities  to  acquire  further  expe- 
rience with  respect  to  the  commercial  de- 
ployment of  clean  coal  technologies  which 
significantly  reduce  air  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide  or  oxides  of  nitrogen  resulting  from 
the  utilization  of  coal  in  the  generation  of 
electricity  or  Industrial  process  steam.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator  may  enter 
into  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements 
with,  or  provide  financial  assistance  in  the 
form  of  grants  to,  the  owner  or  operator  of 
any  such  facility  to  assure  the  deployment 
of  clean  coal  technologies.  The  program  es- 
tablished by  this  section  shall  include— 

"(1)  solicitations  for  proposed  projects  to 
deploy  such  technologies; 

"(2)  selection  of  suitable  projects  from 
among  those  proposed; 

"(3)  supervision  of  the  construction  tind 
operation  of  such  projects; 

"(4)  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  projects  which  are  conducted: 
and 

'(5)  dissemination  of  Information  on  the 
effectiveness  and  feasibility  of  the  clean 
coal  technologies  which  are  operated. 
Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  part,  the  Secretary  acting 
jointly  with  the  administrator  shall  publish 
regulations  to  assure  the  satisfactory  imple- 
mentation of  each  element  of  the  program 
authorized  by  this  part. 

"(b)  SoLiciTATioii.— Not  later  than  210 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
part,  the  Secretary  acting  jointly  with  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  solicitation 
for  proposals  to  deploy  clean  coal  technol- 
ogies which  will  significantly  reduce  air 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  or  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen resulting  from  the  utilization  of  coal 
In  the  generation  of  electricity  or  industrial 
process  steam.  The  solicitation  notice  shall 
provide  for  a  30-day  application  period  and 
shall  prescribe  the  Information  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  proposal.  Including  technical  and 
economic  information  sufficient  to  permit 
the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  to 
assess  the  potential  effectiveness  and  feasi- 
bility of  the  technology  to  be  deployed  and 
the  reductions  in  air  emissions  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide or  oxides  of  nitrogen  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  achieved  through  deployment 
of  the  technology.  A  second  solicitation 
shall  be  conducted  not  later  than  21  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Afpucatiohs.— Any  person  or  any 
public  or  private  entity  which  is  the  owner 
or  operator  of  a  major  source  of  air  emis- 
sions as  defined  in  this  Act  may  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Admin- 
istrator in  response  to  the  solicitations  re- 
quired by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  The 
application  shall  contain  a  proposed  deploy- 
ment plan  setting  forth  the  various  phases 
of  the  project  and  such  other  information 
as  the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  may 
require.  Such  plan  shall  provide  that  the 
technology  to  be  deployed  will  be  Installed 
and  operational  as  expeditiously  as  practica- 
ble, but  In  no  case  later  than  36  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  project  is  select- 
ed for  assistance  by  the  Secretary. 


"(d)  Selection  Crtteua.- The  Secretary 
acting  jointly  with  the  Administrator  may 
provide  assistance  under  this  part  to  a 
project  which  utilizes  a  clean  coal  technolo- 
gy, if  the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
determine  that  the  project  will  provide  ex- 
perience with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
such  technology  at  commercial  scale  and 
only  if  the  project  satisfies  each  of  the  fol- 
lowng  criteria— 

"(1)  the  project  will  utilize  technology 
which  would  be  appropriate  for  retrofit  on  a 
significant  number  of  existing  coal-fired 
sources  of  air  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  or 
oxides  of  nitrogen; 

"(2)  the  project  will  contribute  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  transboundary  movement  of  air 
pollutants  which  are  precursors  of  add  dep- 
osition from  areas  within  the  United  States 
to  areas  within  Canada; 

"(3)  the  technology  to  be  deployed  will 
significantly  reduce  air  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide  or  oxides  or  nitrogen  (measured  as  a 
percentage  removed)  associated  with  coal 
utilization  or.  if  providing  less  than  signifi- 
cant reductions  (measured  as  a  percentage 
removed),  the  technology  deployed  will 
achieve  reductions  at  a  cost  per  ton  of  re- 
ductions which  is  substantially  less  than  the 
cost  associated  with  conventional  technolo- 
gy: 

"(4)  the  technology  to  be  deployed  will 
result  in  a  reduction  of  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide  or  oxides  of  nitrogen  at  a  cost  which 
is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  cost  of  achieving 
comparable  emission  reductions  with  con- 
ventional technology;  and 

"(5)  the  project  will  utilize  as  a  feedstock 
coal  mined  in  the  United  States  and  the  lo- 
cation of  the  facility  will  be  in  the  United 
States. 

In  selecting  among  projects  for  assistance 
which  have  similar  reduction  potential, 
both  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  emissions 
and  the  transboundary  movement  of  air  pol- 
lutants which  may  be  the  precursors  of  acid 
deposition,  the  Secretary  acting  jointly  with 
the  Administrator  shall  give  priority  to 
those  projects  which  achieve  reductions  at 
the  least  cost  per  ton  of  reductions  achieved 
and  which  would  be  appropriate  for  retrofit 
at  existing  sources  of  air  emissions  which 
utUize  high-sulfur  coal. 

••(e)  Review  by  the  AaimnsTEAToa.- The 
Secretary  shall  not  select  any  project  for  as- 
sistance under  this  part  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  first  have  made  a  determination 
that  the  proposed  project  satisfies  each  of 
the  criteria  established  by  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section. 

"(f)  PROHiBirioHS.- The  Secretary  or  the 
Administrator  shall  not  select  for  SH«lst.snrf 
any  project  which  incorporates  reductions 
in  air  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  or  oxides 
of  nitrogen  which  are  required  according  to 
a  State  implementation  plan  developed  and 
approved  pursuant  to  subsection  110  of  this 
Act.  No  reduction  in  air  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide  or  oxides  of  nitrogen  which  is 
achieved  by  a  source  through  the  deploy- 
ment of  clean  coal  technology  in  a  project 
assisted  under  this  part  shall  be  available 
for  banking  or  trading  to  achieve  compli- 
ance with  a  SUte  implemenUtion  plan  by 
any  other  source  of  such  emissions. 

"(g)  NonncATioH.— The  Secretary  and 
the  Administrator  shaU  select  or  refuse  to 
select  a  project  for  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion within  00  days  of  receiving  the  complet- 
ed application.  In  the  case  of  a  refusal  to 
select  a  project  for  assistance,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Administrator  shall  notify  the  ap- 
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pUant  within  auch  90-day  period  of  the  rea- 
aons  for  refund. 

"(h)  OosT-SHAUiie.— In  providlnc  finmndal 
MBistanee  under  this  part  to  «  desn  coal 
technolocy  project,  the  Secretary  acting 
Jointly  with  the  Artmfnirtratnr  shaU  endeav- 
or to  enter  into  agreements  and  malLe  other 
arrangemenU  for  maximum  ponible  coat- 
■harinc  with  State  and  local  agencies,  utili- 
ty companies,  teehmdogy  vendors  and  other 
penoDS.  Total  Federal  funds  for  any  project 
shall  not  exceed  SO  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  projeil  (including  the  entire  capital 
coat  and  opoating  costs  over  a  two-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  oper- 
ation of  the  technology  commences)  esti- 
mated at  the  time  of  the  award  of  such  as- 
■Jstanre  The  owner  or  operator  of  the  facu- 
lty (or  any  other  project  sponsor)  sliall  not 
be  required  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
from  future  revenues  of  the  project. 

"(i)  FuaiHia  Paovmom.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  vest  fee  title  or 
otho'  property  interest  acquired  through  as- 
slstaiipr  of  any  clean  coal  technology 
project  in  any  entity  including  the  United 

"(3)  Oost^haring  by  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  the  facility  (or  other  project  sponsor) 
is  required  in  each  of  the  design,  ccHistruc- 
tion  and  operating  phases  of  the  project. 

"(3)  Financial  assistance  for  costs  in 
excess  of  those  estimated  as  of  the  date  of 
the  award  of  original  financial  assistance 
may  not  lie  provided  in  excess  of  the  propor- 
tion of  costs  borne  by  the  Government  in 
the  original  agreement  and  only  up  to  25 
per  centum  of  the  original  financial  assist- 
ance. 

"(4)  Other  appropriated  Federal  funds 
may  not  be  used  for  cost-stiaring  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  facility  (or  other 
project  qmnsor). 

"(5)  Existing  facilities,  equipment  and 
supplies  or  previously  expended  research 
and  development  funds  are  not  cost-sharing 
for  purposes  of  tills  part  except  as  amor- 
tised, depredated,  or  expended  in  normal 
iNisineas  practice. 

"(J)  RaoomnocnoK.— No  project  which 
receives  financial  assistance  under  this  part 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  significant  modif ica- 
titm  or  reconstniction  wtiich  would  require 
compliance  with  a  new  source  performance 
standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
111  of  this  Act  by  the  source  at  wtilch  the 
project  is  carried  out. 

"ABVISORT  OOmOTTXE 

"8k.  194.  (a)  Not  Uter  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactmmt  of  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary acting  Jointly  with  the  Administrator 
shall  establish,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5 
UAC.  app  1.  et  seq.),  a  Clean  Coal  Technol- 
ogies Advisory  Cmnmittee  composed  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator,  or  the 
Secretary's  or  Administrator's  designees, 
who  shall  be  co-ehaln.  and  ten  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  and  the  Adminis- 
trator who  shaU  be  selected  from  represent- 
atives of  State  and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies or  interstate  or  regional  planning  orga- 
nizations with  air  pollution  control  responsi- 
bilities and  wiio  by  their  extierlence  or  tech- 
nical expertise  can  advise,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Administrator  on  matters  of  policy  re- 
lating to  ttie  control  of  air  emissions  wtiich 
may  be  precursors  of  acid  deposition  and 
the  selection  of  clean  coal  technology 
I»oJecte  which  satisfy  the  criteria  of  section 
193(d)  of  tills  Act.  Five  members  shaU  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  and  five  members 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Administrator.  The 


Comfaoittee  shall  also  include  tliree  repre- 
sentatives of  Canada  who  shall  be  nominat- 
ed b^  the  Minister  of  Environment  Canada 
for  service  on  the  Committee. 

"(U)  TntMS.— Each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee (with  the  exception  of  the  Chair) 
siiall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  tliree  years 
and  members  shall  t>e  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. 

"(c)  SuppoxT.— Such  clerical  and  technical 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge 
the  (luties  of  the  Committee  stiall  be  provid- 
ed ffom  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

"(CD  CoMPEMSATioH.— Meml>ers  of  the 
Committee  (with  the  exception  of  the 
CHiav)  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  the  Committee  or  otherwise 
engaged  In  business  of  the  Committee,  re- 
ceivej  compensation  and  allowances  at  a  rate 
to  beif ixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate 
of  base  pay  in  effect  for  Grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  (includ- 
ing travel  time)  during  wtiich  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Committee.  While  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
the  lierformance  of  services  for  the  Commit- 
tee, members  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sulisist- 
ence.  in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed Intermittently  in  the  Government 
servlte  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703(b)  of  tlUe  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(e)  ExcBPTioN.— Section  14(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  app 
14),  Delating  to  termination,  stiall  not  apply 
to  tl  e  Committee  established  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

"AUTHORIZATIONS 

"Sic.  195.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  he 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
tills  part  $500,000,000  In  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988.  1989.  1990, 1991.  and  1992. 

"(b)  The  sums  authorized  by  this  section 
stiall  be  In  addition  to  the  amounts  available 
from:the  Clean  Coal  Tectinology  Reserve  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-473. 

I  "BCONOiaC  REGULATION 

"Sic.  196.  (a)  For  purposes  of  determining 
whether  the  rates  and  charges  of  any  public 
utility,  as  defined  in  section  210(e)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act,  are  just  and  reasonable 
under  sections  205  and  206(a)  of  such  Act, 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
stialllapply  the  following  criteria— 

"(1)  any  expenditure  for  the  design  and 
engiQeering  of  a  clean  coal  tectinology 
project  wtiich  receives  financial  assistance 
unde^  this  Part  by  such  utility  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  an  operating  expense. 

"(a  any  capital  cost  Incurred  to  retrofit, 
repower  or  modernize  an  existing  facility 
with  I  a  clean  coal  tectinology  as  part  of  a 
project  assisted  under  this  Part  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  rate  base  when  Incurred, 
except  to  the  extent  such  cost  is  allowed  as 
an  expense  under  paragraph  (1)  of  ttiis  sul>- 
section. 

"(3f  on  application  of  the  public  utility, 
the  1  'ederal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
stialll  allow  any  capital  cost  of  the  utility  in- 
curred to  retrofit,  repower  or  modernize  an 
existing  facility  with  clean  coal  tectinology 
as  a  part  of  a  project  assisted  under  ttiis 
Part  {(to  the  extent  not  allowed  as  an  oper- 
ating expense  under  paragraph  (1))  to  be 
amortized  over  a  5-year  period  lieginning 
with  the  calendar  year  in  wtiich  facility  or 
clean  coal  tectmology  is  placed  in  service 
and  |i  return  stiall  tie  allowed  on  the  una- 
mortized amount. 
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"(4)  thiire  is  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  any  expenditure  or  capital  cost  In- 
curred by  a  utility  for  a  clean  coal  tectmolo- 
gy project  assisted  under  ttiis  Part  is  pru- 
dent. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  E)epartment  of 
Energy,  Ijy  rule  after  concurrence  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  may  designate  one  or  more 
clean  coal  tectinologies  as  eligible,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  for  the  regulatory  treatment  pro- 
vided In  sulMectlon  (a)  of  this  section. 
Projects  using  such  designated  tectmology. 
Including  projects  which  have  not  received 
assistance  under  part  F  of  this  Act,  stiall 
only  lie  granted  such  treatment  to  the 
extent  ttiit  they  satisfy  the  criteria  estal>- 
lished  by  section  193(d)  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission n|ay  exempt  any  person  from  any 
provision  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  »nd  parts  II  and  III  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  the  extent— 

"(1)  either  Act  applies  by  reason  of  owner- 
ship or  operation  of  any  federally  assisted 
clean  coal  technology  project  or  any  project 
using  designated  clean  coal  technology:  and 

"(2)  the  Commission  determines  such  an 
exemptlod  Is  necessary  to  permit  such 
person  to  participate  in  such  project. 

I  'BnrXCT  OF  FUKL  USB  ACT 

"Sec.  Ifl7.  Notwlttistandlng  any  provision 
of  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 
Act  of  19(78  or  any  other  law,  natural  gas 
may  l>e  u^ed  in  a  loajor  fuel  burning  Instal- 
lation wtiich  is  coal-fired  (as  defined  in  such 
Act),  whether  existing  or  new,  to  the  extent 
that  such  i  gas  Is  used  as  part  of  a  clean  coal 
teclinology,  such  as  rebuming,  which 
achieves  cost  effective  reductions  In  air 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  or  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen. This  section  shall  not  l)e  construed. 
Interpreted  or  applied  to  allow  the  use  of 
natural  gas  as  the  primary  fuel  in  any  such 
Installation  and  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation require  that  any  person  using  natural 
gas  In  such  Installation  obtain  a  temporary 
or  permanent  exemption  from  the  protiibl- 
tlons  of  s\|ch  Act  tiefore  the  clean  coal  tech- 
nology Is  put  Into  operation.". 

•  Bfr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  im  submitting  an  amendment 
to  en(X>ira«e  the  development  of  new 
clean  coal  technologies. 

A  major  stumbling  block  to  acid  rain 
legislatiooi  has  been  its  expected  cost. 
Acid  ram  controls  are  currently  avail- 
able at  a  reasonable  price,  but  critics 
of  acid  rain  legislation  advise  that  we 
await  development  of  newer  and  more 
cost-effective  controls.  I  provide  neces- 
sary flenbility  in  S.  321,  the  Acid  Dep- 
osition Control  Act  of  1987,  to  allow 
for  these  newer  technologies.  This  leg- 
islation provides  additional  incentives 
for  their  development. 

The  United  States-Canada  Joint 
Report  of  the  Special  Envoys  on  Acid 
Rain,  released  in  Jsmuary  1985,  recom- 
mended a  5-year.  $2.5  billion  program 
to  demonstrate  less  expensive  ways  to 
control  air  pollution.  Under  this 
report,  the  U.S.  Federal  Government 
would  provide  50  percent  of  the  fund- 
ing or  $500  million  per  year. 

The  President  endorsed  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Envoys'  report,  and 
his  spokesman  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  seek  funding  for  this  pro- 


gram. The  President  made  ao  guch 
budget  recommendation  last  year,  nor 
did  the  administration  seek  any  legis- 
lation to  fully  Implement  these  recom- 
mendations. 

In  anticipation  of  another  Reagan- 
Mulroney  simmilt  this  month,  the 
Presldoit  last  month  restated  his  in- 
terest in  seeking  this  f  imding  to  imple- 
ment the  Envoys'  report.  There  has 
be«n  no  budget  recommendation  or 
ledslation  sent  to  Congress  that  would 
implement  this  program. 

In  order  to  fully  implement  the 
Envoys'  report.  I  am  Joining  with  Sen- 
ator DuKSMBxaoKR  to  submlt  legisla- 
tion to  encourage  the  development  of 
new  dean  coal  technologies.  The  legis- 
lation would  implement  the  January 
1985  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Report  of  the  Special  Envoys  on  Acid 
Rain  by  authorizing  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $500  million  from  1998 
through  1992.  Last  year  as  well  as  last 
month.  President  Reagan  indicated 
that  he  would  support  such  a  propos- 
aL 

The  amendment  would  require  that 
projects  selected  by  EPA  and  DOE 
achieve  significant  near-term  reduc- 
tions of  transboundary  air  pollution 
and  be  capable  of  being  utilized  as  a 
retrofit  technology. 

However,  such  a  clean  coal  technolo- 
gy program  Is  not  a  replacement  for 
acid  rain  controls.  Without  acid  rain 
controls,  it  is  unlikely  that  these  tech- 
nologies will  ever  be  fully  developed  or 
usecL  This  legislation  will  provide  the 
incentive  for  Industries  to  build  an 
economically  sound  and  environmen- 
tally safe  energy  source  as  we  move 
into  the  next  century. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  administra- 
tion will  endorse  this  legislation  and 
fulfill  its  bargain  with  Canada  and  the 
American  pecH>le.  We  were  promised  in 
March  1986  that  such  a  program 
would  be  implementecL  We  were  prom- 
ised this  program  again  in  March  1987. 
This  legislation  is  action,  not  promises. 
Combined  with  enactment  of  an  acid 
rain  ccmtrol  bill  such  as  S.  321,  neces- 
sary cost  effective  reductions  in  sulfur 
dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions 
will  be  achievecL* 
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E  ON  DnaOT  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  has  scheduled  hear- 
ings to  address  issues  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  Civilian  Nucdear 
Waste  Program. 

These  hearings  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  April  28,  1987  at  9:30  ajn. 
and  April  29, 1987  at  9:30  and  2  p.m.  in 
room  SD-366  in  the  Senate  Dlrksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington.  DC. 
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The  hearing  on  April  28  will  address 
technical  issues  related  to  the  siting  of 
a  geologic  repository.  On  April  29  at 
9:30  testimony  will  be  received  on 
pending  legislation  S.  839,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  enter  into 
incentive  agreements  with  certain 
States  and  affected  Indian  tribes  con- 
cerning the  storage  and  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
nuclear  fuel,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  April  29  at  2  pjn.  the  committee 
will  receive  testimony  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  proposal  to  Congress 
for  a  monitored  retrievable  storage  fa- 
cility. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 
20S10. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Mary  Louise  Wagner  at  (202)  224- 
7569. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  to  consider  pro- 
posed legislation  to  expand  the  Clean 
Coal  Technology  Program. 

This  hearing  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  on  May  18,  1987  at  2  p.m.  in 
room  SD-366  In  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  In  Washington,  DC. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Cheryl  Moss  at  (202)  224-7569. 

SUBCOMmTTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  aimouncx  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  to  con- 
sider proposals  to  restructure  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Uraniimi  Enrich- 
ment Program. 

These  hearings  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  May  4,  1987  at  2  p.m.  and  on 
Friday,  May  8,  1987  at  9:30  ajn.  in 
room  SD-366  in  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development,  UJS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Cheryl  Moss  at  (202)  224-7569. 

SUBCOmCITT^  ON  PUBUC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  POREST8 

Mr.  BUMPERS,  lii.  President,  I 
wotdd  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scdieduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Paries  and  Forests. 

The  hearing  vrill  take  place  Monday, 
April  27,  1987,  10  a.m.  in  rcram  SD-366 
of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building 
in  Washington.  DC. 


The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  Hit.  1320.  National 
Park  Service  entrance  fee  leglslaticm. 

Those  wishing  information  about 
testifying  at  the  hearing  or  submitting 
written  statements  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  Na- 
tional ParioB  and  Forests,  U.S.  Senate, 
room  SD-364,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington.  DC  20510,  on  or 
before  April  23.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contac^t  Tom  WiUiams  at 
(202)  224-7145. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Thurs- 
day, April  30.  1987,  10  ajn.  in  rcx>m 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on: 

H.R.  568/S.  252  bills  to  establish  a 
San  Pedro  Riparian  National  Conser- 
vation Area;  and 

S.  575,  a  bill  to  convey  public  land  to 
the  Catholic  Diocxse  of  Roio/Las 
Vegas,  NV. 

Those  wishing  information  about 
testifying  at  the  hearing  or  submitting 
written  statements  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Forests,  n.S.  Senate, 
room  SD-364,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC  20510  on  or 
before  April  24.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Beth  Norcross  at 
224-7933. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests. 

The  hearing  will  take  placx  Thurs- 
day. May  7,  1987,  10  ajn.  in  room  8D- 
366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washingtcm.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  following  meas- 
ures currently  pending  before  the  sub- 
committee: 

H.R.  191/S.  261,  bills  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  Peace  Garden 
on  a  site  to  be  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and 

S.  451.  a  biU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  the  appropriate  minimum 
altitude  for  aircraft  flying  over  nation- 
al park  system  units. 

Those  wishing  information  about 
testifying  at  the  hearing  ox  submitting 
written  statements  should  write  to  the 
SubccHximittee  on  Public  Lands,  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Forests,  U.S.  Senate, 
room  SD-364.  Diricaen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  DC  20510  on  or 
before  May  4.  For  further  Informa- 
tion, please  contact  Tom  ^xniliams  at 

224-7145. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  public  that  hearings 


uns 
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have  been  acheduled  before  the  8ub- 
oonunlttee  <m  Public  Lands,  National 
Parts  and  Foreatii 

Tbe  »»^»^^"t^  Will  take  place  Tues- 
day. May  12.  1987.  at  2  pan.  and 
Thursday,  pfay  14.  1987  at  10  ajn.  in 
ro(»n  8D-M6  of  the  Dirtsen  Senate 
Office  BuUdins  in  Washlncton.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to 
receive  teitinumy  on  two  measures 
currently  poidlng  before  the  subc(»n- 
mittee.  The  measures  are: 

8.  84  and  &  735.  bills  to  amend  the 
Land  and  Water  Ccmservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965. 

Those  wishing  Information  about 
testifying  at  the  hearing  or  submitting 
written  statements  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands.  Na- 
tlooal  Parks  and  Forests.  XJB.  Senate, 
room  SD-364.  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  DC  20510  on  or 
before  May  7.  For  further  Informa- 
tkm.  please  contact  Tom  Williams  at 
234-7145.       ^^^^^ 

ADTHORITT  FORCOMMITTEBS 
TO  MKferr 


The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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yean.  Presently,  I  am  a  physician  reviewer 


;  comams  o>  nrnLucmcK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  <m  InteUigmce  be  author- 
iMd  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday.  April  3. 1987,  to  hold 
hearings  to  discuss  intelligence  mat- 
ters.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oonmrisa  ok  abhxd  sxkticss 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Fridaj'.  April  3,  1987,  in 
open  session  to  receive  testimony  on 
UjS.  nati(»ial  security  strategy,  espe- 
daJly  the  President's  recent  report  Na- 
tional Security  Strategy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

susuomui  isa  oa  bbucatioii,  aits,  ams  trk 
HUMAmim 

Mr.  BYRD.  Iftr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  liducation.  Arts,  and  the  Hu- 
manities. Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Friday.  April  3,  1987,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  "The  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  library  and  Information  Serv- 
ices". Senate  Joint  Resolution  26. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


on  TAXAnOH  AlfD  DBBT 


■1IB001 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Taxation  and  Debt  Manage- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Finance  be 
authorised  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Friday.  April  3.  1987. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  tax  incentives  for 
research  and  development. 


I^DmONAL  STATEMENTS 


MEDICAL  NEEDS  OF  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  DURiaraERGER.  BiCr.  Presi- 
den .,  there  Is  no  responsibility  more 
impprtant  for  Congress  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  than  its 
ovetsight  of  the  program— the  utiliza- 
tion  and  quality  control  peer  review 
organizations  [PRO]  which  Congress 
set  Up  to  ensure  that  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries are  given  high  quality  medical 
care.  The  PROs  make  certain  that  the 
Government  purchases  quality  care, 
not  mediocre  or  bad  care,  and  appro- 
prisite  care,  not  inappropriate  or  less 
than  appropriate  care.  Finally  the 
FRO  Program  helps  Congress  keep 
faitfi  with  the  taxpayers  of  America, 
who  finance  roughly  92  percent  of 
Medicare— most  of  it  through  payroll 
taxes  on  woriLing  Americans— by  guar- 
anteeing that  the  Medicare  Program  is 
a  wise  and  prudent  purchaser.  But 
wlt&  the  economic  incentives  tiu-ned 
around,  which  Congress  did  in  1983 
whon  it  created  the  prospective  pay- 
meilt  S3rstem  for  hospitals,  the  role  of 
the  PROs  became  paramount  in 
malting  certain  that  beneficiaries  are 
glvai  the  best  quality  care  and  that 
there  is  no  underservice. 

Ttie  PROs  have  a  tough  Job  but 
the|r  Job  is  more  important  today  than 
ever  before.  We  count  on  them  to  help 
us  see  what  midcourse  corrections  are 
needed  as  we  all  undergo  this  revolu- 
tiod  in  health  care.  As  we  imdertake 
to  8dd  services,  encourage  better  use 
of  outpatient  care  and  live  with 
changes  in  clinical  practice  that  affect 
all  ff  us,  we  must  look  out  for  the  frail 
elddrly. 

I  pave  been  holding  special  meetings 
throughout  Minnesota  and  heard  from 
hundreds  of  seniors,  disabled  benefici- 
ari^,  physicians,  nurses,  allied  health 
personnel,  administrators  and  citizen 
grofips.  The  best  summary  that  I 
heafe'd  from  many  people  was  given  in 
ver '  impressive  testimony  by  Dr.  Ann 
Vofel  of  New  mm.  MN,  which  I  am 
sub  nitting  today.  It  is  not  only  an  ex- 
ceUmt  description  of  what  she  and 
her  colleagues  are  experiencing  but  it 
bri]  [gs  together  so  articulately  and  hu- 
maikely  what  many  are  experiencing 
thr  >ughout  the  country.  I  hope  you 
all  rill  have  a  chance  to  read  her  testi- 
mo|ky  from  the  head  and  the  heart  of 
thi4  impressive  physician  in  rural 
America. 

Tfie  testimony  follows: 
CoiicxRiiB  Rkcardihg  thk  BCkdical  Nkxds  or 

T^X  ELDRLT  »  BROWH  COUHTT  AMD  SUR- 

R(tuin>niG  Abxa 

(Ann  C.  Vogel.  MX>.) 
bave  been  Involved  in  the  Minnesota 
PR|>  (F8RO  before  these)  for  the  past  10+ 
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member  of  the  Foundation  for 
Evaluation  located  In  Mtrm- 
BumsvlUe. 
lents  which  follow  come  from 
to  a  wide  range  of  providers 
!)  and  particularly  physicians  in 
>f  Minnesota,  as  well  as  physicians 
who  are  aiembers  of  the  American  Medical 
Directors]  Association  (AMDA)— which  Is  a 
national  Organisation  of  over  600  physician 
irs  of  LTC  facilities  In  this 
well  as  my  personal  experience 
of  Medicare  patients  before  and 
1984  change  in  the  reimbursement 
and  introduction  of  the  new 
regulations  and  policy  implemen- 
the  review  of  admission  crl- 
1  of  stay,  etc. 
Let  me<  preface  my  comments  by  saying: 
The  new  PRO  review  process  initiated  in 
1984  has:  helped  to  cut  down  unnecessary 
medical  4>n>enses  in  many  areas  and  I  wel- 
come that.  However,  there  are  some  vulner- 
able Medicare  patients  who  are  definitely 
being  harmed  by  it.  Most  often  those  frail 
elderly  and  acutely  ill  who  have  had,  for  ex- 
ample—strokes, terminal  cancer,  or  devel- 
oped slow  organ  failure  (heart,  lung, 
kidney),  and  eventual  shutdown— and  who 
may  not  be  able  to  receive  optimal  or  even 
reasonably  compassionate  care  in  a  nursing 
home  or  home  care  setting.  These  are  the 
individuals  I  will  largely  be  referring  to  in 
the  comiaents  that  follow. 

The  wklking  well,  and  fairly  mentally 
alert  eldf  rly  in  this  country— who  become 
acutely  ill.  often  have  a  good  chance  of  a 
reasonable  recovery  and  they  fare  much 
better  under  our  present  Medicare  system. 

RZHABIUTATIOH  RZIMBnitSEMXIfT  (LXVXL  II) 

We  ne«d  to  allow  Medicare  coverage  for 
stroke  patients  who  require  more  intensive 
rehabilitative  therapy  than  they  often  re- 
ceive before  being  transferred  to  a  nursing 
home.  Rkht  now  some  stroke  patients  who 
have  feeding  difficulties  or  bladder/bowel 
problemqare  having  feeding  tubes  and  cath- 
eters inserted  to  facilitate  their  transfer  to  a 
nursing  ^ome— when  under  some  of  those 
ices,  a  transfer  to  a  Medicare  cov- 
ered rehibiUtatlon  bed  would  have  very  pos- 
sibly pr^ented  using  either  in  the  first 
place. 

The  prtsent  metro  versus  rural  reimbiu'se- 
ment  rate  is  not  equitable  and  places  rural 
providers  at  financial  disadvantage.  Ctse 
often  can  Involve  use  of  the  more  expensive 
medical  t^hnology. 

Admlsdon  criteria  (hospital)  for  Medicare 
patients  need  to  be  modified  for  the  frail  el- 
derly. Examples  of  modifiers  which  would 
work  include:  psycho  social,  medical,  func- 
tional.    I 

Social:  The  widowed  or  others  living  alone 
with  no  immediate  relatives  or  friends  avail- 
able—who could  serve  as  a  temporary  pri- 
mary care  giver  for  the  patient— usually 
these  individuals  live  in  a  very  small  com- 
munity or  outside  dty  limits  and  have  no 
transportation. 

Psychological:  Psychological  impairment 
that  is  due  most  often  to  some  degree  of 
cognitive;  impairment  (Le.  dementia)  which 
prevents  an  individual  from  following  direc- 
tions acclirately  or  prevents  them  from  un- 
derstand ng  directions  aimed  at  self  care. 
Reporteqly,  this  was  vetoed  by  HCVA's  Chi- 
cago of  flee. 

Medical:  The  frail  elderly  who  become 
acutely  ill  are  often  those  who  were  chron- 


ically ill. 


They  have  multiple  and  often  com- 


plex mec  leal  problems  which  cause  a  minor 


acute  illneas  to  become  a  major  acute  ill- 
ness—to manage.  And  this  often  requires 
hospitalization  in  order  not  to  place  them  at 
medlCAl  risk  in  recommending  their  treat- 
ment plan.  If  it  was  attempted  to  carry  out 
treatment  outside  the  hospital— other  pre- 
ventable medical  complications  would  be 
likely  to  occur.  Example:  an  elderly  Individ- 
ual with  early  pneumonia  who  also  has 
heart  disease,  diabetes  and  kidney  failure  (if 
it  were  a  younger  patient  without  other 
medical  problems— outpatient  treatment 
would  work). 

Functional:  An  individual  who  can  not  am- 
bulate safely  without  ambulatory  aids  or 
who  has  perceptual  deficits.  E^xample:  a 
wheelchair  confined  elderly  Individual  falls 
and  sprains  an  arm  and  thus  can  no  longer 
trajDsfer  from  wheelchair  to  bed  safely  or  an 
individual  with  flu  and  poor  vision  can't 
read  the  sjrringe  to  make  exchanges  in  an 
insulin  dose.  Perceptual  deficits  such  as  loss 
of  hearing,  vision,  or  sensation  (seen  with 
deafness  associated  with  aging,  or  cataracts) 
and  loss  of  manual  dexterity  (often  arthritis 
in  the  elderly)— causes  elderly  who  are 
acutely  ill  to  lose  their  ability  to  look  after 
themselves  and  attend  to  their  personal  hy- 
giene and  nutrition  needs  especially  where 
ill  or  injured.  Bladder/bowel  incontinence 
of  varying  degrees  makes  outpatient  treat- 
ment of  an  acutely  ill  and  frail  elderly  pa- 
tient much  more  problematic  and  often  im- 
possible to  do  outside  the  hospital. 

More  Medicare  covered  transitional  care 
or  swing  beds  are  needed  in  the  patients 
"home"  hospitals.  Presently  hospitals  with 
bed  capacities  of  50  or  more  can  not  provide 
this  necessary  and  less  expensive  care  for 
the  frail,  acutely  injured  or  ill  patients  they 
admit  and  treat. 

For  example,  presently  Sioux  Valley  Hos- 
pital (SVH)  is  faced  with  moving  "stabi- 
lized" acutely  ill  patients  to  a  nursing  home 
for  this  care  even  if  it  is  for  a  relatively 
brief  period.  There  is  only  1  Medicare  ap- 
proved nursing  home  in  Brown  County, 
which  is  outside  New  Ulm.  And  designated 
Medicare  nursing  home  beds  in  Sleepy 
Elye— west  of  New  Ulm.  are  almost  always 
filled.  Meeting  the  criteria  for  admission  to 
these  few  Medicare  nursing  home  beds  in 
the  county  can  be  a  headache,  impractical. 
and  at  times  too  rigid  an  interpretation  of 
"allowable  reimbursable  services." 

Stabilized  elderly  acutely  ill.  but  recover- 
ing, patients  in  SVH  must  be  admitted  fre- 
quently to  a  nursing  home  without  Medi- 
care coverage— this  results  in  cost  shifting 
for  the  patient— i.e.  the  Medicare  age  pa- 
tient must  then  find  the  money  to  pay  for 
his/her  own  care  in  these  nursing  homes. 
These  people  were  relying  on  having  some 
Medicare  insurance  available  to  take  care  of 
their  medical  expenses  in  their  "hours  of 
need"  and  are  distressed  when  they  find 
their  needed  extended  care  at  the  nursing 
home  won't  be  covered.  This  problem  will 
only  Increase  in  years  to  come— as  the  de- 
mographer's predictions  of  the  rise  in  fraU 
elderly  population  comes  true. 

Smaller  community  hospitals  can  only  do 
so  much  "charity  work"  and  continue  to 
care  for  the  "prolonged  recovery  or  pro- 
longed death"  of  Medicare  patients— before 
their  cash  flow  suffers  and  ability  to  serve 
suffers. 

The  criteria  which  needs  to  be  met  for 
home  health  care  (Medicare)  eligibility  is 
too  rigid  at  times— especially  as  it  pertains 
to  the  patient  who  has  terminal  cancer.  One 
can't  predict  then,  that  these  patients  will 
die— and  sometimes  it  takes  longer  than 
"Medicare  coverage  will  allow".  Thus  the 


frail  elderly  patient,  again  with  very  limited 
resources,  must  agonize  over  whether  he/ 
she  has  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  care 
they  need  while  struggling  on  with  a  hope- 
less (often  it  is  cancerous)  Illness.  I  use  the 
latter  as  an  example  because  it  can  be  the 
most  emotionally  and  physically  draining  on 
all  concerned. 

The  last  example  of  the  present  cost  shift- 
ing from  Medicare  payment  to  out-of-pocket 
payment  which  is  occurring,  lies  in  the 
arena  of  Home  Health  Care  (HHC).  Here 
"special  category"  patients  such  as  the  ter- 
minally ill  (again,  expecially  cancer  pa- 
tients) for  eligibility  of  covered  services  is 
often  too  restrictive.  Example:  Oxygen  use, 
tube  feeding  use  or  nutritional  supplements, 
rv  tubing,  rv  medications  and  extra  sup- 
plies such  as  section  equipment — imder 
many  circumstances  is  not  covered.  Often, 
around  the  clock  nursing  in  the  home  may 
become  necessary  if  no  nursing  home  bed 
was  available  and  home  care  was  then  a  con- 
sideration for  the  terminal  care  and  these 
services  are  also  not  reimburseable.  The 
result  of  this  scenario?  The  remaining  survi- 
vors- i.e.  the  elderly  spouse,  or  elderly  rela- 
tives or  responsible  family  members,  if 
there  are  any— are  faced  with  potential  fi- 
luuicial  ruin  at  times  if  asked  to  reimburse 
the  providers  for  that  costly  labor  Intensive 
and  at  times  rather  long  term— terminal 
care. 

I  hope  some  of  these  comments  help  the 
congressional  LTC  committee  in  gaining  a 
clearer,  truer  picture  of  the  effects  of  the 
present  cut  backs  in  our  Medicare  program 
and  the  need  to  protect  the  beneficiaries.  If 
you  wish  any  further  information  or  have 
additional  questions  or  comments  I  would 
be  happy  to  attempt  to  help  in  suggesting 
perhaps  other  physicians  who  could  add 
more  light  on  our  present  dilemma  of  trying 
to  give  needed  care  to  the  elderly— especial- 
ly the  vulnerable,  frail,  ill  or  injured  in  this 
country.* 


SOVIET  REFUSENIK  CANCER 
PATIENTS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  to  speak  out  on  an 
issue  that  should  concern  all  Ameri- 
cans: The  Soviet  delays  and  refusal  to 
allow  seriously  ill  Soviet  citizens  emi- 
grate to  the  West  for  medical  treat- 
ment. 

We  are  all  aware  of  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev's glasnost  or  openness  campaign. 
Last  month  470  Soviet  Jews  were 
granted  permission  to  emigrate,  equal 
to  about  half  of  the  entire  emigration 
allowance  for  1986.  Newspaper  ac- 
counts suggest  that  a  "mass  exodus" 
of  10,000  or  more  will  soon  be  permit- 
ted by  Soviet  authorities.  I  sincerely 
hope  these  stories  prove  to  be  accu- 
rate. I  would  like  nothing  more  than 
to  see  thousands  of  Soviet  refuseniks 
gain  their  freedom  after  so  many 
years  of  hardship,  persecution,  and 
harassment. 

My  concern  for  the  brave  Soviet 
Jews  who  desire  to  emigrate  has  not 
and  will  not  diminish.  Allowing  10,000 
refuseniks  to  leave  would  be  a  very 
concrete  sign  that  Gorbachev  is  will- 
ing to  follow  his  words  with  deeds.  But 
the  issue  of  Jewish  emigration  from 
the  Soviet  Union  involves  far  more 


than  the  estimated  16,000  to  11.000 
Jews  who  have  applied  to  emigrate 
and  been  refused  more  than  once. 

Since  1968  there  have  been  a  total  of 
643,765  requests  for  emigration  by 
Soviet  Jews.  Only  266.899  requests 
have  been  granted.  Thus  simple  math 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  over  370,000 
Jewish  refuseniks  remain  in  the  Soviet 
Union  against  their  will.  And  due  to 
Soviet  policy,  applying  for  permiasion 
to  emigrate  creates  dangers  for  the  I4>- 
plicant.  Jobs  are  lost,  homes  are  lost, 
harassment  is  a  regular  occurrence, 
and  lives  are  ruined.  If  Soviet  emigra- 
tion policy  ever  underwent  a  true 
change  that  fully  opened  Soviet  bor- 
ders, we  know  that  far  more  than 
370,000  people  would  sieze  the  oppor- 
tunity and  leave  for  freedom. 

Those  of  us  who  have  long  champi- 
oned the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry  recog- 
nize that  glasnots  has,  thus  far,  deliv- 
ered much  more  style  than  substance. 
There  is  one  particular  area  that  I 
would  like  to  see  Secretary  Gorbachev 
take  serious  action:  Allowing  seriously 
ill  refuseniks  to  emigrate.  We  do  not 
Imow  how  many  refusenilcs  are  sick 
and  In  need  of  treatment  that  is  only 
available  outside  the  (X)nfines  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  do  Imow  that  Gorba- 
chev has  allowed  several  refuseniks  re- 
lated to  cancer  cases  to  emigrate.  Un- 
fortunately, in  both  these  cases  per- 
mission was  granted  too  late  to  aid  the 
cancer  patients. 

Both  Inna  Meiman  and  Michael 
Shirman  died  before  their  disease 
C!Ould  be  effectively  treated.  In  both 
cases  the  delays  were  due  to  Soviet 
roadbl(M;ks  that  imnecessarily  pro- 
longed the  emigration  process.  Inna 
died  21  days  after  arriving  in  the 
United  States  after  she  had  sought  to 
emigrate  for  months.  Michael  died  a 
few  days  after  his  sister  was  allowed  to 
emigrate  to  give  him  a  bone  marrow 
transplant  in  Israel,  also  after  long- 
seeking  to  emigrate.  There  can  be  no 
excuse  for  letting  superpower  politics 
enter  the  operating  r(x>m.  We  in  the 
Congress  must  do  all  we  can  to  ensure 
that  the  cancer  patients  we  know  of 
are  granted  permission  to  leave. 

We  luiow  the  names  of  eight  cancer 
patients  who  need  permiasion  to  leave 
as  early  as  possible  if  there  is  to  be 
any  hope  for  treating  their  illness. 
These  patients  are  diverse,  ranging 
from  8-year-old  Edward  Erlikh  to  71- 
year-old  Fayina  Kogan.  Benjamin 
Chamy's  brother,  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy  the  freedoms  that  we 
so  often  take  for  granted,  has  begun  a 
vigil  outside  the  Soviet  Embassy  to 
protest  Gorbachev's  refusal  to  allow 
Benjamin  to  come  to  the  West  for 
treatment. 

Leon  Chamy's  vigil  began  March  23 
on  Sakharov  Plaza  in  Northwest 
Washington.  DC.  I  have  shown  my 
support  for  his  cause  by  signing  a 
letter  asking  Secretary  Gorbachev  to 
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releue  Bwijinln  Chamy.  I  have  also 
uked  thmt  the  Soviet  leader  put  aside 
whatever  oconpels  him  to  keep  Soviet 
borders  dosed  aad  release  Sophia 
Brawe,  Elisaveta  Oeishis.  Payina 
Kovan.  David  Zolotnisky.  Shelna 
Sdiwan,  Mariana  Simontova,  and 
Edward  Erllkh. 

We  cannot  stand  idly  by  while 
people  die  because  they  are  not  al- 
lowad  aooess  to  treatment  that  could 
save  their  lives.  The  disease  of  cancer 
is  deUlitatlnc  and  trade  enough  for 
the  thousands  who  die  because  their 
cases  cannot  be  treated.  It  Is  inexcus- 
able for  cancer  patients  to  die  in  1987 
simply  because  a  political  leader  does 
not  care  enough  to  let  them  leave.  I 
thtaik  the  entire  Congress,  and  the 
entire  country,  would  appreciate 
acUon  by  Secretary  Gorbachev  on  a 
matto'  of  simple  humanitarian  decen- 
cy. 

It  may  be  too  soon  to  tell  Just  what 
glasnost  wfU  mean  for  the  future  of  re- 
latitms  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  But  let  us  hope  and 
iway  that  at  the  very  least  glasnost 
wOl  mean  that  these  unfortimate 
human  beings  can  be  given  the  full 
benefit  of  the  best  medical  personnel 
and  the  most  advanced  technology 
available  in  the  world.  Let  us  hope 
these  eight  Soviet  citizens  are  released 
before  tragedy  strikes  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing five  items  relating  to  these  Soviet 
cancer   patients    be    printed    in    the 

RiCOBS. 

The  items  follow: 

CProm  the  WuhingUKi  Poet,  Apr.  2, 1987] 

Sonsr  Rmictk  Tun  To  Fuk  III  Brother 

(By  Eric  Pi&nin) 

To  htaa  Chamy,  it  is  "Incompreheiuible" 
and  the  belght  of  cruelty:  His  49-year-old 
brother  Benjamin  is  suffering  from  a  deadly 
■Un  cancer  in  Moacow,  but  Soviet  authori- 
tiet  won't  let  him  emigrate  to  the  West  to 
receive  treatment  that  might  prolong  his 
life. 

"It's  despicable  that  they  aUow  this  affair 
to  drag  on."  said  Chamy,  who  has  main- 
tained a  vigil  near  the  Soviet  Embassy  on 
Sakbarov  Plaza  NW  since  Ifarch  23.".  .  . 
It's  oampletely  inconsistent  with  what  they 
are  trytaig  to  achieve  through  dltunost," 
Sovtet  leader  MikhaU  Gorbachev's  caU  for 
openoesB. 

Chamy.  34.  a  mathematician  from  Need- 
ham,  ICaaa..  is  in  a  race  against  time  to  per- 
suade the  Soviet  Union  to  release  his  ailing 
brother,  who  suffers  from  malignant  melap 
noma  and  a  serious  tieart  ailment. 

Vour  other  Refusenik  cancer  patients 
were  aDowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  since 
a  group  of  UJS.  senators  caUed  attention  to 
their  situation  in  September. 

One  of  thoae  patients.  Inna  Meiman,  died 
21  days  after  arriving  in  Washington.  Mi- 
tibmA  Sbliman.  a  Soviet  emigre,  died  in 
iMnti  a  few  days  after  he  received  a  bone 
marrow  tran9>lant  from  his  sister,  whose  ef- 
forts to  get  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  had 
been  delayed. 

"My  brother  has  been  trying  to  rejoin  me 
...  for  over  seven  yean."  Cliamy  said.  "His 
health  has  now  detolorated  to  a  critical 
point,  yet  he  is  denied  permission  to  leave 


the  ^viet  Union.  How  much  longer  does  my 
brotaer  have  to  fight  for  his  exit  visa?" 

Sixteen  senators.  Including  Pete  Wilson 
'".).  Robert  J.  Dole  (R-Kan.).  Barbara 
culskl  (D-Md.)  and  Edward  M.  Kenne- 
ss.),  met  with  Leon  Chamy  on 
>1  HiU  'Tuesday  to  support  his  effort  to 

brother's  release. 
lere  has  been  much  talk  lately  of  a  new 
Soviet  openness,"  Wilson  said.  "I  invite 
Oenlral  Secretai7  Gorbachev  to  apply  a 
llttlq  gUunost  to  the  plight  of  this  painfully 
sick  tnan.  whose  only  offense  has  been  to 
seek  emigration  to  the  West." 

Kciinedy  has  drafted  a  letter  to  Gorba- 
chevi-signed  by  72  members  of  the  Senate- 
urging  the  release  of  Chamy  and  seven 
other  cancer  victims  who  are  seeking  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

Benjamin  Chamy  worlced  as  a  mathemati- 
cian for  the  Soviet  government,  inventing 
new  knethods  for  doing  calculations  on  com- 
puters, until  1979,  when  his  attempts  to 
ite  with  his  family  cost  him  his  Job. 
lives  in  Moscow  with  his  wife  Tad- 
viga,:  51,  an  industrial  engineer,  their  daugh- 
ter, J^nna,  26,  a  mathematician,  and  son-in- 
law  Turi  Blank,  29,  an  electrical  engineer. 

YHlviga  Chamy  and  Turi  Blank  began  a 
hunger  strike  this  week. 

Soviet  immigration  officials  said  they 
have  based  denials  on  Chamy's  previous  se- 
curity clearance,  although,  according  to  his 
brother,  all  of  his  work  was  completed  15 
years  ago  and  has  been  published. 

Leon  Chamy,  who  was  allowed  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States  in  December 
1979,  said  his  brother  reared  him  after  their 
parents  died  in  the  late  1960s. 

"My  brother  took  charge  of  everything," 
Chamy  said  yesterday.  "He  was  a  brother 
and  father  and  also  a  best  friend.  I  have 
very;  warm  memories  of  those  days,  of 
course.  It's  been  an  extremely  painful  sepa- 
ration for  all  of  us.  And  in  his  condition,  it's 
doubly  painful." 

Chamy  last  spoke  to  his  brother  by  tele- 
phoie  Monday  evening.  His  brother  re- 
ceiv<d  a  letter  this  week  from  the  Soviet 
minuter  of  health  informing  Benjamin 
Chatfny  that  the  minister  had  no  Jiulsdic- 
tion  over  immigration  matters. 

Lean  Chamy  visited  the  Soviet  Embassy 
yestfrday  afternoon,  urging  the  vice  consul 
to  intervene. 

"He  was  extremely  polite,  very  well-man- 
nered." Chamy  said.  "He  suggested  me  writ- 
ing letters  to  various  authorities  in  the 
Sovif t  Union.  I  think  he  had  human  com- 
passion, but  unfortunately  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  exercise  any  authority. .  .  ." 

dvht  Cahcxr  PATixirr  ni  Critical 

COHDITIOII  DEITIED  EXTT  VISA 

(By  Leon  Chamy) 

March  23, 1987. 

Today  I  start  a  vigil  at  the  Embassy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  Washington.  At  the  same 
time^  Rita  Levin,  a  daughter  of  another 
canoer  patient  Turi  Shpeianan,  starts  a 
similar  vigil  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Israel. 
On  March  25,  Benjamin  Chamy's  wife  in 
Moo^w  begins  a  hunger  strike.  I  ask  all 
-loving  people  of  the  world  to  help  and 
supdort  us. 

I  an  forced  to  do  this  because  of  the  dete- 
riorating health  of  my  brother.  Benjamin 
and  the  recent  tragic  deaths  of  two 
canqer  patients  lima  Meiman  and  Michael 
Shiitnan. 

Inba  Meiman  was  denied  permission  for 
moit  than  three  years  to  come  to  the  West 
for  a  life  saving  treatment  of  her  cancer. 
Whin  she  finally  received  that  permission 
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here  to  Washington  in  January 
too  late— she  died  three  weeks 


and  came 
1987.  it 
later. 

Mlchaell  Shlrman  lived  in  laraeL  His  life 
could  hate  been  saved  only  by  a  bone 
marrow  transplant  from  his  sister  who  lived 
in  Moscoir.  It  took  over  nine  months  of  a 
highly  pdbllcized  struggle  before  Michael's 
sister  waa  allowed  to  go  to  Israel.  When  she 
got  there!  it  was  too  late— Michael  died  of 
cancer  two  weeks  ago. 

My  broiher,  Benjamin  Chamy.  has  been 
trying  to  tejoln  me,  his  only  living  blood  rel- 
ative, for  over  seven  years.  His  health  has 
now  deteriorated  to  a  critical  point— yet  he 
is  still  deaied  permission  to  leave  the  USSR. 
How  much  longer  does  my  brother  have  to 
fight  for  his  exit  visa?  How  much  time  does 
he  have  loft  to  carry  on  this  fight? 

I  knew  Inna  and  Michael.  I  do  not  want 
my  brother  to  be  the  next  victim  in  this  on- 
going tragedy  of  the  Soviet  cancer  patients. 
I  ask  thelwhole  world  to  view  the  plight  of 
my  brother  and  other  dying  cancer  patients 
as  a  test  df  the  humanity  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. The  treatment  of  my  brother  and 
other  cancer  patients,  the  most  frail  and  de- 
fenseless Individuals,  shows  the  true  face  of 
this  country. 

I  ask  the  Soviet  authorities  to  stop  this 
unparalleled  suffering  of  my  brother  and 
the  other  cancer  patients  who  are  separated 
from  their  loved  ones.  I  ask  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities |o  act  immediately,  before  It  is  too 
late.  Tragedies  like  those  of  Inna  Meiman 
and  Michael  Shlrman  must  not  be  repeated. 

Please  l^elp! 

[From  tt^e  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  20, 1987] 
What  Is  the  Point? 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Benjamin  Chamy  is  a  Soviet  mathemati- 
cian, 49  y^rs  old.  who  is  desperately  ill  with 
cancer.  Hi;  wants  to  Join  his  brother,  Leon, 
in  the  Uaited  States.  Soviet  officials,  have 
denied  hiat  permission  to  leave. 

As  the  human  rights  problems  of  the 
world  go,  the  Chamy  case  is  of  modest  dl- 
mensionsj  It  can  set  no  great  precedents, 
shake  no  Institutions.  So  far  as  one  can  tell, 
the  only  stakes  are  the  human  longings  of 
one  family. 

But  thi|t  is  what  makes  the  case  so  puz- 
zling: it  and  a  handful  of  others  like  it.  Ben- 
jamin Caamy  is  one  of  nine  advanced 
cancer  iratients  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  are 
luiown  to  have  asked  permission  to  Join  rela- 
tives abroad— and  been  told  they  cannot. 
Why?  What  imaginable  official  interest  can 
there  be  in  those  denials?  What  interest 
could  oubtrelgh  the  damaging  impression  of 
casual  Inhumanity? 

Leon  Caamy,  who  is  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  >of  Technology,  is  convinced  that 
there  is  no  logic  in  the  treatment  of  these 
cancer  victims:  no  high-level  Soviet  policy. 
"I  tUnk;  it  Just  bureaucratic,"  he  said. 
"Somebody  has  to  stick  his  neck  out,  and 
bureaucrats  don't  like  to  do  that." 

Leon  is  15  years  younger  than  his  brother, 
and  Benjkmin  brought  him  up,  after  their 
parents  ^i^-  The  two  tried  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1979,  but  only  Leon  got  an 
exit  visa.  Benjamin  was  told  that  he  could 
not  go  because  he  had  done  secret  work 
Leon  says  that  was  15  years  ago,  and  the 
work  tuia  aU  been  published  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Someone  Just  needs  to  correct  the 
file,  he  believes. 

"U  the  beople  at  the  top  had  their  atten- 
tion drawn  to  these  cases,"  Leon  Chamy 
said,  "I  talnk  they  would  act.  It  goes  against 
the  new  oorbachev  image. 


"The  cancer  cases  do  raise  questions  about 
Mikhail  Gorbachev:  not  humanitarian  ques- 
tions 80  much  as  political  ones.  They  really 
go  to  his  understanding  of  the  United 
States.  As  he  works  to  improve  relations 
with  this  country,  does  he  appreciate  how 
Americans  react  to  individual  tragedies  of 
this  kind?  Does  he  understand  what  damage 
they  do  to  the  prospect  of  better  relations? 

It  tuui  beat  Soviet  practice  in  the  past  to 
use  individual  human  rights  cases  for  diplo- 
matic ends.  At  the  time  of  a  summit  meet- 
ing, for  example,  some  imprisoned  dissi- 
dents would  be  released,  refuseniiu  allowed 
to  emigrate,  wives  allowed  to  Join  husbands 
at>road. 

The  idea  apparentiy  was  that  those  ges- 
tures would  improve  the  atmosphere  at  im- 
portant diplomatic  moments.  But  surely  the 
negative  impact  on  opinion  in  the  West  was 
cumulatively  far  greater. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  has  seemed  to  understand 
Uiat.  He  has  released  a  significant  number 
of  political  prisoners,  including  men  as  im- 
portant as  Anatoly  Koryagln  and  loslf 
Begun.  A  respected  correspondent  in 
Moscow,  Patrick  Cockbum  of  The  Financial 
Times  of  London,  wrote  last  month  that 
"Mr.  GorlMtchev  and  his  advisers,  unlike 
their  predecessors,  are  very  conscious"  of 
the  effect  in  the  West  of  "dramatic  individ- 
ual cases." 

But  the  cancer  patients,  small  in  number, 
have  been  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  might 
have  been  calculated  to  offend:  slowly,  re- 
luctantly, with  no  sign  of  understanding. 

Last  year  five  cancer  victims  applied  to 
leave  the  U.S.S.R.  Protest  built  up  on  their 
behalf.  Finally  four,  all  but  Benjamin 
Chamy,  were  allowed  to  leave.  The  best 
known  of  these,  Inna  Meiman.  died  three 
weeks  after  reaching  this  country  in  Janu- 
ary. 

A  patient  in  Israel,  Michael  Shlrman, 
needed  a  bone  marrow  transplant  from  his 
sister,  who  was  in  the  Soviet  Union.  She  and 
her  family  were  only  given  permission  to 
leave  after  so  much  delay  that  the  oper- 
ation was  too  late  and  her  brother  died. 

Now  Benjamin  Chamy  and  eight  others 
are  waiting.  They  range  from  71 -year-old 
Faylna  Kogan  to  8-year-old  Edward  Erlikh. 
How  can  the  Soviet  Union  benefit  by  hold- 
ing up  the  human  resolution  of  those  cases, 
by  letting  attention  and  outrage  build? 

There  are  other  human  rights  matters  in 
which  the  logic  of  Soviet  policy  is  hard  to 
grasp.  For  example,  about  a  dozen  Soviet- 
American  couples,  married  and  engaged,  are 
still  kept  apart  because  the  U.S.S.R.  will  not 
grant  exit  visas.  But  if  anything  is  inexplica- 
ble in  its  emliarrassment  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  not  letting  cancer  victims  spend 
what  may  be  their  last  days  with  their  fami- 
lies abroad. 

Secretary  of  State  Shultz  is  due  to  go  to 
Moscow  on  April  13.  He  will  no  doubt  have 
with  him  the  usual  list  of  human  rights 
cases  that  we  want  resolved.  But  how  much 
better  it  would  be  if  the  Soviet  leadership 
understood  that  its  interest  would  be  served 
not  by  dealing  with  such  cases  as  the  cancer 
victims  one  by  one,  anguishingly.  but  by 
Just  letting  them  go. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec. 

19. 1988] 

Brother  Presses  oh  To  Get  III  Sisloic 

Out  op  Russia 

(By  Debra  Ann  Hatten) 

Leon  Chamy  is  a  reserved  man. 

Tet  he  bares  his  soul  to  strangers,  over 
and  over  again,  in  hopes  that  someone, 
somewhere,  can  help  him  get  his  brother. 


who  has  been  diagnosed  by  the  Soviet  doc- 
tors as  terminally  ill,  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"My  brother  was  Just  like  a  father  to  me," 
says  Mr.  Chamy,  his  voice  catching  with 
emotion.  He  would  like  to  see  him  again. 

His  brother  Benjamin  is  one  of  five  Jewish 
cancer  patients  who  have  been  petitioning 
for  years  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Benja- 
min has  been  asking  to  leave  since  1979, 
when  Leon  left.  "He  desperately  needs 
treatment  available  in  the  West,"  says  Leon- 
ard Zakim,  executive  director  of  the  New 
England  office  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  in  Boston. 

Of  the  other  four  patients,  two.  Tatyana 
Bogomolny  and  Rimma  Brawe,  were  al- 
lowed to  leave,  but  the  others  liave  had  no 
word. 

Ms.  Bogomolny  left  the  Soviet  Union  in 
October.  Ms.  Brawe  is  to  fly  into  New  York 
today. 

Brawe  and  the  other  patients  have  been 
guaranteed  free  treatment  by  the  US  and 
(Canada.  But  a  strong  factor  in  treatment, 
and  one  that  is  missing  for  the  patients  left 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  "supportive  at- 
mosphere" of  being  with  their  families  in 
the  West,  says  Gerald  Batlst,  a  Canadian 
specialist  who  visited  them.  "It  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  their  medical  condition." 

Because  the  patients  have  asked  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union,  Leon  Chamy  says,  they 
lose  their  jobs,  are  harassed  by  Soviet  offi- 
cials, and  become  ostracized  by  their  neigh- 
bors. The  Soviets  do  not  like  it  when  you 
want  to  leave  their  "paradise."  he  says. 

These  are  not  the  only  people  who  have 
asked  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  for  humanitarian  reasons. 
For  instance,  Telena  Bonner  left  the  Soviet 
Union  last  year  for  medical  treatment  in  the 
United  States;  and  Inessa  Flerov,  who 
wanted  to  contribute  bone  marrow  to  her 
brother  in  Israel,  was  allowed  to  leave  in 
August. 

Dr.  Batlst  says  a  high-ranking  US  official 
has  told  him  the  Soviets  are  using  these  pa- 
tients as  bargaining  chips. 

"With  all  the  craziness  going  on  in  the 
world."  Mr.  Zaltim  says,  "people  tend  to 
forget  that  these  are  real  people." 

'Their  best  hope  lies,"  he  says,  "in  a  per- 
sistant, sensitive,  vigorous  campsign  to  hold 
the  Soviet  Union  accountable  for  the  way 
they  treat  individuals." 

[From  the  Washington  Jewish  Week,  Apr.  2. 
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Relatives  Seek  Support  por  Soviet  Camcer 

Patiekts 

(By  Jon  Greene) 

As  Capitol  Hill  becomes  a  forum  for  the 
issue  of  Soviet  Jewish  cancer  patients  who 
need  medical  treatment  in  the  West,  the  pa- 
tients' American  relatives  have  begun  to 
appeal  to  political  and  activist  leaders  for 
assistance  in  seeldng  their  imminent  release. 

Silver  Spring  resident  Adir  Aranovlch  has 
been  lobbying  for  the  release  of  his  refuse- 
nik aunt,  Sheina-Lea  Swartz,  who  has  un- 
dergone three  major  surgeries  in  Moscow 
since  her  cancer  was  initially  diagnosed  in 
1979.  Aranovlch  has  appealed  for  help  to 
Sens.  Barbara  Mikulskl  (D-Md.)  and  Paul 
Sarbanes  (D-Md.),  as  well  as  Rep.  Constance 
Morella  (R-Md.),  who  met  with  the  Soviet 
counsel  at  his  embassy  last  week  to  discuss 
the  case. 

The  Soviet  embassy  has  also  been  be- 
sieged this  week  by  Leon  Chamy,  whose 
brother,  Benjamin,  has  been  refused  permis- 
sion to  seek  medical  treatment  in  the  West 
for  malignant  skin  cancer  and  a  critical 


heart  condition.  Chamy  has  manned  the 
comer  at  18th  and  K  Sts.  in  Northwest 
Washington  since  last  Tuesday,  strategically 
placing  himself  between  the  embassy  and  an 
office  of  the  official  Soviet  airline.  Aeroflot. 
Chamy  said  that  be  was  prevented  from 
protesting  his  brother's  case  cloaer  to  the 
embassy,  since  the  sign  he  has  erected  at 
the  comer  is  forbidden  under  D.C.  law  to  be 
shown  within  500  feet  of  the  embassy. 

Both  cases  have  been  recognized  by  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.),  who  petitioned 
congressional  leaden  last  week  to  urge 
Soviet  Secretary  General  MikhaU  Gorba- 
chev to  "grant  immediate  exit  visas  to 
Soviet  cancer  patients  in  critical  need  of 
medical  treatment  in  the  West"  Kennedy 
also  detailed  the  cases  of  six  other  patients 
who  need  urgent  care  available  only  in  the 
West. 

Aranovlch's  aunt  has  been  refused  pemis- 
sion  to  seek  overseas  medical  treatment 
since  she  first  started  applying  for  exit  vlns 
in  1982.  Three-quartos  of  her  stomach  and 
both  breasts  have  been  removed  during  her 
three  surgeries.  Last  month  Swartz  was  di- 
agnosed as  having  a  lung  tumor  and  possible 
brain  tumor. 

Aranovlch  said  that  his  aunt  is  in  a  great 
deal  of  physical  pain  and  Is  experiencing 
emotional  trauma.  "She  had  undergone 
three  major  operations,"  he  explained.  "She 
feels  now  ...  if  another  one  .  .  .  she  can't 
survive,"  he  said,  choking  back  his  emotion. 
"I'm  very  much  afraid  she  would  die." 

The  65-year-old  Swartz  Joined  the  Inter- 
national Cancer  Patient  Solidarity  Commit- 
tee, an  informal  group  of  Soviet  Jewish 
cancer  victims  who  had  been  refused  per- 
mission to  seek  medical  treatment  in  the 
West.  The  group,  which  was  formed  by  five 
people  last  June,  Included  the  now-deceased 
Inna  Meiman  and  Michael  Shlrman.  refuae- 
niks  who  died  before  they  could  receive  the 
Westem  treatment  that  might  tiave  saved 
their  lives. 

Benjamin  Chamy  Is  also  one  of  the  origi- 
nal founders  of  the  cancer  patients'  commit- 
tee, and  is  the  only  remaining  member  of 
the  original  five  still  awaiting  Westem 
treatment.  The  49-year-old  Chamy  has  been 
refused  permission  to  emigrate  since  1979, 
and  has  had  two  heart  attacks  and  two 
tumors  since  he  was  diagnosed  with  malig- 
nant skin  cancer  and  a  heart  condition  eight 
years  ago.  Chamy  spent  three  we^s  In  a 
Soviet  hospital  in  February. 

"If  he  gets  out  soon,  there  is  a  very  good 
chance  he  would  be  stabilized."  said  Leon 
Chamy  of  his  brother.  Chamy's  embassy 
protest  has  oocaslonaUy  been  Joined  by  stu- 
dents and  legislaton  who  come  to  wish  him 
weU. 

Chamy.  who  at  34  is  15  yean  younger 
than  his  refusenik  brother,  emigrated  from 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1979  and  currently  re- 
sides in  Blasaachusette  with  his  wife,  who  be 
met  in  this  country.  He  said  that  his  broth- 
er often  acted  as  a  father  for  him,  and  he 
desperately  wants  to  help  him.  "I  want  him 
out  tomorrow,"  he  said. 

Aranovlch,  39.  emigrated  from  the  Soviet 
Union  less  than  five  yean  ago.  after  spend- 
ing more  than  two  yean  as  a  refusenik.  He 
said  that  he  spent  several  months  living 
with  Swartz's  daughter  when  they  were 
growing  up  in  Estonia,  and  she  and  her  hus- 
band are  hoping  to  support  Swartz  in  the 
West  during  the  hoped-for  medical  treat- 
ment The  two  are  protesting  Swartz's  situa- 
tion through  a  hunger  strike  of  indefinite 
length,  and  a  possible  demonstration  at  an 
office  of  OVIR,  the  Soviet  department  of 
emigration. 
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Araoovicb  hu  received  menacea  of  sup- 
port from  the  World  Jewiah  Congress, 
former  senator  and  presidential  hopeful 
Oary  Bart  (DOda),  and  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council  of  Qreater  Washington. 
Sen.  M*^'''"^*  has  sent  a  telegram  to  C3ort>a- 
cbev  and  Rep.  Hoyer  has  written  to  the 
Soviet  ambassador.  Rep.  Morella.  in  addi- 
tion to  aneettng  with  Soviet  First  Secretary 
and  Consul  Oleg  DJachenko  at  the  embassy 
to  appeal  the  Swarts  case,  arranged  for 
about  SO  representatives  to  speak  in  Con- 
crass  during  a  BptiiffI  Order  in  the  House  of 
Rcpreaentativea  Tuesday. 

"Now  more  than  ever  it  is  crucial  that  we 
have  events  sudi  as  this  to  show  the  Soviets 
that  we  care."  said  Morella  to  the  assembled 
legislators,  "that  we  care  about  Sheina-Lea 
Swarts.  an  elderly  woman  who  is  dying  of 
eanoer,  yet  is  denied  permission  to  come  to 
the  West  for  treatment. 

"I  have  penonally  heard  across  the  miles 
the  tearful  voice  of  Sheina-Lea  Swartz's 
daughter  in  If oaoow  and  have  spoken  face 
to  face  at  the  Soviet  embassy  with  those 
who  represent  here  the  system  which  has 
kept  ill  Mrs.  Swartz  from  treatment  in 
America."* 


UMITED  STATES-CANADA 
RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  weekend  President  Reagan 
wOl  be  traveling  to  Ottawa  to  visit 
with  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Brian 
Mulroney.  The  meeting  is  a  genuine 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  invnttve  our  relations  with  Canada. 
And  in  anticii)ation  of  this  event,  I 
have  sent  a  letter  to  President  Reagan 
outlining  some  of  the  issues  and  con- 
cerns I  would  like  to  see  raised. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  letter  with 
my  colleagues:  therefore.  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  my  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro. 

The  letter  follows: 

vs.  Skmatk, 

COMMXTRS  OH  PiMAMCK, 

Wathinffton.  DC,  April  3. 1987. 
Hon.  RowsLD  RsAGAa, 
Prttident  o/Ou  United  Statea, 
The  WMU  Houae.  Waahington,  DC. 

Dsut  Ma.  Passnxwr  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  strong  support  for 
your  efforts  to  improve  United  States- 
Canada  relations  during  your  meetings  in 
Ottawa  this  weekend  with  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Brian  Mulroney. 

During  the  last  eleven  months,  there  has 
been  a  deterioration  In  Canadian-American 
trade  relations.  Just  recently,  on  March  6, 
the  Canadian  Import  Tribunal  rendered  a 
dedalop  which  seriously  hurts  America's 
hard-pressed  com  farmers.  As  a  result  of 
the  Import  Tribunal's  decision.  Americ&n 
com  exports  to  Caiutda  are  likely  to  cease 
because  Canada  wHl  impose  an  84.9  cents 
per  bushel  tariff  on  American  com. 

In  response  to  the  Import  Tribunal's  deci- 
aicn.  the  United  States  Senate  last  week 
voted  M-0  to  adopt  Senate  Con.  Res.  27,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  should 
immediately  commence  an  Investigation  of 
the  Import  Tribunal's  decision  to  deteraiine 
whether  the  decision  comports  with  Can- 
ada's obligations  under  existing  bilateral 
and  multilateral  trade  agreements. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  In  your  meetings  with 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney  this  weekend,  you 


will  Emphasise  the  importance  of  immediate 
actioi  by  the  Canadian  government  to 
remove  this  unfair  and  unwarranted  tariff 
on  Atnerican  com. 

All  pollution  issues,  especially  the  prob- 
lem 6f  cross-border  acid  rain,  have  also  been 
a  squrce  of  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Today,  I  have  intro- 
duced the  Clean  Coal  Technologies  Act  of 
1987  in  the  Senate.  This  legislation  would 
promote  the  rapid  deployment  of  clean  coal 
technologies  in  the  United  States  so  as  to 
redise  total  atmospheric  loadings  of  air  pol- 
lututs  which  may  be  precursors  of  trans- 
bor(^r  add  rain.  In  addition,  the  legislation 
seek*  establishment  of  a  United  States-Ca- 
nadian bilateral  advisory  and  consultative 
group  on  transborder  air  pollution  to  pro- 
vide |a  forum  for  consultations  on  issues  re- 
latiis  to  transborder  air  pollution. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  your  meetings  with 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney  this  weekend,  you 
will  Emphasise  the  importance  of  seeking  bi- 
lateml  consultations  on  achieving  solutions 
to  the  acid  rain  problem  as  reflected  in  my 
legl^ation. 

Fiaally,  I  would  note  that  last  year  the 
Unit^  States  enacted  the  Water  Resource 
Development  Act  of  1986  (P.L.  99-662),  Sec- 
tion 1405  of  which  provides  for  the  rebate  of 
tolls  paid  for  the  use  of  the  United  States' 
portion  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway.  This 
provision  was  adopted  with  the  intent  of 
plackig  the  Great  Lakes  shipping  communi- 
ty oti  the  same  footing  as  our  coast  port 
usei$. 

Section  1406  also  called  for  the  initiation 
of  (Uscussions  between  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
Canada  with  the  objective  of  "reducing  or 
eliminating  all  tolls  on  the  international 
OreSt  Lakes  and  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway"  It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  take 
the  lopportimity  of  your  meetings  with 
Priole  Minister  Mulroney  to  lay  the  ground- 
worl|  for  future  consultations  and  negotia- 
tion! aimed  at  eliminating  all  tolls  on  these 
sys. 
sh  you  great  success  this  weekend  in 
meetings  with  Prime  Minister  Mul- 
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Sincerely, 


DAVK  DxntKIfBERGER.* 


an^ 


the  United  States  rate. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  WEEK 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
distiirbing  fact  that  every  year  Japan 
graduates  50  percent  more  electrical 
engpieers  than  the  United  States.  It  is 
disturbing  because  it  is  a  serious  warn- 
ing that  we  have  grown  complacent 
ab<^t  our  own  technological  progress. 
On^  7  of  every  1.000  American  stu- 
dents receive  degrees  in  engineering, 
whereas  in  Japan  the  figure  is  almost 
six  times  higher. 

Slice  World  War  II.  new  technology 
haslbeeh  responsible  for  nearly  half  of 
all  productivity  increases— more  than 
increases  in  capital,  more  thsm  educa- 
tion, and  more  than  any  other  single 
faclor.  While  productivity  in  the 
States  remains  higher  than 
rhere  else,  in  relative  terms  it  has 
led  rapidly.  For  example.  Japan's 
of  gain  in  productivity  since  1973 
hasi  been  nine  times  higher  than  ours. 


Korea's  was  IS  times  higher  than 


In  all  his.  Americans  have  not  been 
moved  lo  give  up.  Instead,  we  are 
seeing  cooperation  across  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  challenges  of  an 
ever  moi^  competitive  world. 

This  year,  April  5-11  has  been  desig- 
nated National  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Weelc  (NSTWl  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  NSTW  is  a  grass- 
roots effort  coordinated  with  business 
and  education  groups  to  increase 
public  i^derstanding  of  science  and 
technology.  Through  programs  featur- 
ing the  various  disciplines  of  science 
and  engineering,  the  hope  is  to  spot- 
light th^  role  science  and  technology 
plays  in  {our  lives.  Young  people  need 
to  be  encouraged  to  study  science  and 
to  pursue  whatever  interests  that 
could  leid  to  careers  in  these  areas. 
The  im]K>rtance  of  this  week's  more 
than  2,000  activities  nationwide  cannot 
be  overvalued.  It  is  a  time  for  us  all  to 
become  tnore  aware  of  what  we  can  do 
as  Americans  to  promote  our  most 
competitive  spirit. 

In  In(^ana.  a  number  of  groups  are 
now  working  together  to  make  our 
State  more  innovative.  We  place  great 
hope  in]  our  children.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said: 

A  childj  is  a  person  who  is  going  to  carry 
on  what  you  have  started  •  •  •  he  will 
assume  control  of  our  cities,  states  and  na- 
tions *  *i*  the  fate  of  humanity  is  in  a 
child's  tufids. 

One  of  the  driving  forces  for  our  ef- 
forts at  home  is  the  Indianapolis  Chil- 
dren's Museum.  Funded  privately,  the 
museum  conducts  a  project  called 
"think  tcmk"  for  kids  interested  in  the 
sciences]  The  museiun  puts  the  Itids 
togethei  with  people  in  various  fields 
who  serve  as  instructors  and  mentors. 
And  later  this  month  the  museimi  will 
hold  a  State  science  fair.  It  will  be  the 
first  ti^e  all  the  yoimg  scientists 
around  our  State  will  have  the  oppor- 
timity  t^  meet  and  exchange  ideas. 

Last  jHear  the  Indian  Creek  Elemen- 
tary School  opened  its  doors  to  stu- 
dents in  Lawrence  Township  of 
Marion  Coimty.  The  only  requirement 
was  an  Interest  in  science.  Almost 
through!  its  first  year,  the  demand  has 
been  overwhelming  for  enrollment  in 
the  sch6ol.  To  kick  off  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Week,  they  will 
hold  a  weather  balloon  launch  in  asso- 
ciation with  National  Geological 
Survey.] The  school  was  selected  as  a 
national  data  analysis  test  site;  1.000 
balloons  will  be  laimched  by  the  chil- 
dren and  they  will  participate  in  the 
analysis  which  follows. 

The  Corporation  of  Science  and 
Technology  serves  as  a  focal  point  for 
many  fwdgling  organizations.  Present- 
ly they  [are  promoting  "Invent  Amer- 
ica" to  encoiutige  innovation  through 
conventions  and  further  interaction. 

Invention  has  always  been  the  back- 
bone of  American  progress.  From  the 
cotton  i;in  to  the  first  computer  it  is 
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the  single  most  important  element  to 
set  us  apart  from  other  traders  on  the 
world  market.  If  we  lose  that  distinc- 
tion, we  lose  our  edge.  Hoosiers  are  not 
prepared  to  let  that  happen.  Join  us  in 
our  celebration  of  National  Science 
and  Technology  Week  and  take  part  in 
the  investment  in  our  future.* 


The  world  must  be  forced  to  face  the  reality 
of  the  horrors  being  inflicted  upon  the 
Afghan  people. 

Please  continue  your  efforts  in  this  cause. 
May  God  bless  you. 

Lakxt  Snof  oms, 

AntiocK  NV.m 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "A  situation  approaching 
genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan.  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  Insert  into 
the  Record  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Nevada  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

[The  letters  follow:] 

Deax  Sehator  HuiirHBXT:  I  am  writing  in 
restwnse  to  an  article  In  the  Reader's  Digest 
concerning  the  plight  in  Afghanistan.  I  was 
appalled  to  read  about  the  atrocities  being 
committed  in  that  country. 

I  am  not  only  concerned  about  the  horrors 
of  the  torture  and  death  being  committed 
there,  but  I  am  concerned  about  the  "cover- 
up"  the  media  is  obviously  condoning.  If  we 
are  willing  to  look  the  other  way  in  a  situa- 
tion like  this.  I  wonder  what  other  heinous 
crimes  are  taking  place  in  the  world  without 
our  knowledge. 

Obviously,  the  plight  has  been  building  up 
for  years,  why  the  sudden  killings  and  tor- 
tures? Why  are  we  holding  peaceful  summit 
talks  with  officials  from  Russia  when  this 
horrid  pillaging  is  taking  place  right  under 
our  noses? 

I  am  concerned  as  a  citizen  about  the 
"Agony  in  Afghanistan".  I  urge  you  to  bring 
this  horror  to  the  public  attention,  and  to 
do  all  in  your  power  to  help  deter  any  inten- 
tion of  a  Russian  takeover  in  Afghanistan. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Shkrrik  Bkhson, 

Panaca,  NV. 

DXAK  Sn:  You  have  the  support  of  aU 
America  in  your  efforts  to  bring  to  light  the 
tragedy  of  Afghanistan.  World  opinion  must 
be  awakened  and  focused  on  these  Soviet 
terrorists'  crimes  against  humanity. 

I  can't  understand  why  the  American 
news  media  has  chosen  to  ignore  this  horror 
story.  This  situation  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue  without  penalty  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  believe  an  Informed  world  conscience 
could  not  allow  this  genocide  to  continue. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  the  floor.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  period  for 
speaking  out  of  order  be  extended  an- 
other 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  leader  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

WHY  AMKRICAMS  ARE  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week.  I  spoke  briefly  about  the 
tragic  death  of  S.  Sgt.  Gregory  Fron- 
ius.  the  American  military  adviser  who 
was  victim  of  an  attack  by  Marxist 
guerrillas  aiming  to  overthrow  the 
democratic  government  of  President 
Duarte.  Our  prayers  go  out  today  to 
Sergeant  Fronius'  grieving  family. 

And,  today,  I  also  want  to  say  an- 
other brief  word  about  what  is  going 
on  in  El  Salvador — on  a  subject  that, 
in  a  real  sense,  is  directly  related  to 
the  death  of  Sergeant  Fronius. 

American  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel are  in  El  Salvador,  in  the  first 
place,  because  we  want  to  see  a  strong- 
er, better  society  evolve  there.  We 
want  El  Salvador  to  have  the  chance 
to  develop  in  sectirity  and  peace— free 
from  aggression  from  its  neighbors; 
and  free  from  violence  perpetrated  by 
terrorist  Marxist  elements  inside  the 
coimtry. 

UJi.  mros  DUARTK  GovERinfKirr  passing 
HxnfAN  rights  test 

One  critical  measure  of  the  way  El 
Salvador  is  evolving  under  the  demo- 
cratically elected  Duarte  govern- 
ment—one critical  measure  of  the  suc- 
cess of  our  own  policies  there — is  the 
record  on  human  rights  in  that  coun- 
try. Happily,  the  record  is  good.  And  it 
is  getting  better— at  least  as  far  as  the 
Duarte  government's  activities  are 
concerned. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion today  a  letter  I  received  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legisla- 
tive Affairs,  Ed  Fox.  The  letter  sum- 
marizes the  1986  report  on  human 
rights  in  E3  Salvador  done  by  the 
United  Nations.  The  authors  of  the 
study  has  been  monitoring  human 
rights  in  El  Salvador  for  the  United 
Nations  since  1981.  He  has  seen  the  di- 
rection and  pace  of  developments.  He 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 


And,  as  Mr.  Fox's  letter  indicates, 
his  basic  conclusion  is  that  the  Duarte 
government  is  doing  an  excellent  Job 
on  human  rights— and  doing  it  better 
every  year.  Let  me  quote  one  brief  ex- 
cerpt from  the  U.S.  report,  cited  in 
Mr.  Fox's  letter 

"Respect  for  hujnan  rights,"  the 
XJJS.  report  says,  "continues  to  be  an 
important  element  of  the  current 
policy  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  President  Duarte,  a  policy 
which,  within  the  process  of  democrat- 
ic normalization,  is  achieving  increas- 
ingly significant  and  commendable  re- 
sults in  the  crucial  area  of  respect  for 
the  life  of  persons." 

BTTT  MARXIST  INSURGENTS  PLUNK 

By  contrast,  the  U.N.  report  finds 
that  the  Marxist  guerrillas— guerrillas 
inspired  and  supported  by  Managua, 
Havana,  and  Moscow— continue  to  un- 
dertake activities  directly  undermining 
fundamental  human  rights— indeed, 
directly  threatening  innocent  life. 
Again  quoting  from  Mr.  Fox's  letter 

[A]  large  and  disturbing  number  of  non- 
combatants  [are]  killed  or  seriously  wound- 
ed by  the  explosion  of  contact 
mines  *  *  *  most  such  mines  were  placed  by 
the  "FMLN"  [i.e.,  the  Marxist!  guerrillas. 

Further,  the  report  states: 

The  systematic  attacks  carried  out  by  the 
"FMLN"  *  *  •  seriously  threaten  the 
present  and  future  enjoyment  by  Salvador- 
an  citizens  of  Important  economic,  social, 
and  ctiltural  rights. 

Mr.  President,  these  observations 
speak  for  themselves.  We  are  on  the 
right  side  in  El  Salvador— the  side  of 
democracy,  htmian  rights,  and 
progress  for  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 
I  think  almost  everyone  in  the  Senate 
now  agrees  with  this  proposition. 

PALSX  TRUMPETS 

But  let  me  remind  you:  5  or  6  years 
ago,  that  was  not  the  case.  Five  or  six 
years  ago.  the  question  of  helping  El 
Salvador  resist  a  Marxist  takeover  was 
a  highly  contentious  issue  in  the  Con- 
gress. Five  or  six  years  ago,  the  predic- 
tions of  what  would  h^pen  if  we  did 
provide  aid  to  El  Salvador— the  Viet- 
nam allusions,  the  references  to  "start- 
ing down  a  slippery  slope"— those 
kinds  of  shrill  warnings  were  heard  all 
over  Capitol  Hill. 

Those  warnings  were  off-base.  They 
were  wrong.  They  were  aimed  at  stop- 
ping us  from  doing  something— help- 
ing establish  democracy  and  foster 
hiunan  rights— that  is  at  the  core  of 
what  our  country  is  all  about.  That  is 
vital  if  we  are  to  remain  the  leader  of 
the  free  world. 

Our  strategy,  our  assistance,  worked 
in  El  Salvador.  It  can  work  other 
places,  too.  If  we  give  it  the  chance, 
and  the  time,  to  work. 

THX  PUCK  WE  HAVE  TO  IS  WnXIRG  TO  PAT 

Fighting  for  freedom,  trying  to 
eliminate  oppression,  is  a  risky.  Itmg- 
term  proposition.  It  can  cost  us  a  great 
deal,  even  the  blood  of  American  sol- 
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dim  aiMl  drfllaiw— a  tngle  teet  we 
bave  aeen  acBtn  In  El  Salvador  this 


But  It  is  a  struc^e  we  must  under- 
take, a  priee  we  must  be  willing  to  pay. 
wlMfcnrer  freedom  is  at  staice:  El  SiQva- 
Mlearacua,  Angola,  Moaambique, 
Kampuchea.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on;  and  the  struggle  for 
fceedowi  goes  on  and  on. 

Amartoa  must  play  a  leading  part  in 
that  struo^  That  is  the  lesson  of  our 
history;  the  respcmslblllty  of  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world:  and  the  hope  for  our 
future  and  the  future  of  the  principles 


Ifr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Fox's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  RacoBo.  and  I 
encourage  all  Senators  to  read  both  it. 
and  the  UJf.  report  on  which  it  is 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBS.  as  follows: 

nj&  DiTAKniBiT  OP  State. 

Wathington,  DC. 
Hod.  Roaatr  DoLB, 
K&  Senate, 

Obab  Sbukm  Oau:  Knowing  of  your  in- 
tenit  in  XJB.  voiSer  toward  la  SBlvmdor  and 
events  oocurrtnc  there.  I  thought  we  would 
psaa  on  to  you  the  UJf.  Special  Rappw- 
teurli  IMS  report  on  the  human  rights  situ- 
atlon  in  B  Salvador. 

Am  yoo  know,  improving  the  human  rights 
sttoatkn  in  O  Salvador  has  long  been  one 
of  the  oamentoDes  of  VJS.  policy  toward 
that  country.  wt<""fa»g  with  the  resump- 
tiOD  of  V&  assistanoe  during  the  Carter  ad- 
minlstratlan.  the  UjS.  government  has  rec- 
ngnlaail  that  for  El  Salvador's  democratic 
ezpatoaent  to  succeed  human  rights  abuses 
liad  to  tie  brou^t  under  controL  Congres- 
akxial  Bopport  for  that  policy  has  been  clear 
and  uncquivocaL  On  innumerable  occasions 
during  the  past  six  years,  our  rei»esenta- 
tfves  in  B  Salvadw  have  emphasized  this 
point  to  tb^  Salvadoran  counterparts— 
both  dviUan  and  military.  At  times-as  with 
the  December  196S  visit  of  Vice  President 
Bosb-^we  have  demanded  imm<rdiate  im- 
provements as  a  oondttian  of  our  assistance. 

Ibe  UJT.  Spedal  Rapporteur  for  Human 
Rlilits  In  B  Salvador.  Jose  Antonio  Pastor 
Sldniejo.  has  naonttmed  the  human  rights 
sttoatlon  In  B  Salvador  since  1981.  His  re- 
ports, submitted  yearly  to  the  VJf.  General 
ftfmhly  and  the  UJf.  Human  Rigbts  Com- 
miSBlon.  have  by  and  large  accurately  re- 
fleeted  the  human  ri^ts  situation  in  that 
country. 

I  cnmmcnd  to  you  Pastor  Ridruejo's  19M 
report,  wUch  dMriy  documents  the  contin- 
ued pcogreas  in  human  ri^ts  observance  of 
the  Satvadotan  govonment  and.  concomi- 
tantly, the  inerease  in  abuses  committed  by 
the  liandst-Leninist  guarOIas  of  the  Fara- 
bundo  liarti  National  Liberation  Front 
(FIfUVX  Among  the  Rappwteur's  findings 
are  the  foOowing: 

"Xki  the  basis  of  article  17  of  Protocol  n 
AiMlthmal  to  the  Geneva  conventioDs  of 
IMS,  the  Special  Repraaentattve  had  taicen 
the  view  that  forced  evacuatloas  of  Uie  civil- 
Ian  population  tram  the  combat  xone  were 
primlaslliie  to  the  extent  that  they  were  re- 
quired to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  civil- 
ians copccraed.  He  had  added  that,  given 
the  reality  of  the  war.  the  suffering  wliich 


such  transfers  inflicted  on  the  civilian  popu- 
less  than  that  population  would 
if  it  continued  to  live  in  the 
.  Eone.  The  %>ecial  Representative  re- 
hls  conviction  in  this  regard  and 
it  is  shared  by  at  least  one  high- 
member  of  the  Salvadoran 
(Paragraph  79.) 
The  land  and  air  forces  of  the  Salva- 
Army  caused  Incidental  damage  to 
property  and  occasional  civiUan  cas- 
primarily  among  the  so<aUed 
although  the  number  was  quite  low 
and  certainly  lower  than  in  the  previous 
year."  (paragraph  97)  (Note:  MoMot  are  dvQ- 
ians  i^ho  actively  support  the  guerrillas  by 
being  I  cooks,  couriers,  porters,  or  by  per- 
fomiig  other  support  functions.) 

".  .  i  The  Salvadoran  regular  army  Is  now 
condtEttng  the  war  in  a  much  more  humani- 
tariaoj  manner  than  in  the  past  and  has 
ale  to  reduce  the  number  of  civiUan 
les  drastically."  (Paragraph  100.) 
!  Special  Representative  reiterates  his 
tliat  the  Judicial  reform  project  is  a 
one  and  notes  the  progress  made  In 
Dnents,  although  he  points  out  once 
again  that  its  effects  will  be  felt  in  Salvador- 
an society  only  In  the  medium  and  long 
terms  since,  in  the  final  analysis,  civic  atti- 
tudes and  habits  will  also  have  to  be 
chana^  and  these  changes  cannot  be  made 
ovemi  iht."  (Paragraph  119.) 

".  .  The  constitutional  authorities  of  the 
RepulUc  of  B  Salvador  are  persisting  in 
their  <>fforts  to  improve  the  human  rights 
situatlDn  as  part  of  the  country's  political 
nomu  Uxatlim.  These  efforts,  it  must  be 
ix>int<  i  out,  are  increasingly  reflected  in  ev- 
eryda]  life,  particularly  in  the  critical  area 
of  reject  for  civilian  life  both  outside  the 
context  of  the  fighting  and  in  connection 
with  or  as  a  result  of  It."  (Paragnwh  131.) 

.  .  The  systematic  attacks  carried  out 
by  the  FMUf  against  the  country's  econom- 
ic innstructure  seriously  threaten  the 
present  and  future  enjoyment  by  Salvador- 
an citpzens  of  important  economic,  social 
and  oiltural  rights."  (Paragraph  122.) 

^lecial  Representative  also  takes 
the  large  and  disturbing  number  of 
ibatants  killed  or  seriously  wounded 
explosion  of  contact  mines  and 
wishea  to  place  on  record  that  the  general 
view,  which  he  shares,  is  that  most  such 
mines  were  planted  by  FMLN  guerrilla 
forces."  (Paragraph  127.) 

".  .  i  Respect  for  human  rights  continues 
to  be  ^  important  element  of  the  current 
policy  of  the  constitutional  Qovenmient  of 
President  Duarte,  a  policy  which,  within  the 
process  of  democratic  normalization,  is 
achieved  increasingly  significant  and  com- 
ile  results  in  the  crucial  area  of  re- 
the  life  or  persons  both  in  non- 
situations  and  in  or  as  a  result  of 
(Paragraph  129.) 

the  Special  R^porteur  recog- 
it  the  human  rights  situation  in  B 
is  by  no  means  perfect.  He  dis- 
at  length  the  shortcomings  that  con- 
tinue »  exist  The  U.S.  is  woridng  closely 
with  I  be  Salvadoran  authorities  to  rectify 
these  I  luman  rights  inadequacies. 

To  i  jrther  your  understanding  of  events 
occunng  in  B  Salvador,  I  hope  you  will 
find  t  le  time  to  read  the  report.  What  I 
wante  I  to  highlight  in  this  letter  is  that  the 
findlniis  of  an  experienced  and  impartial 
UJC.  observer  show  that  the  democratic 
Ooveriunent  of  B  Salvador  continues  to 
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make  steddy  improvements  in  its  human 
rights  reoc  rd. 

Withbeatwishea, 
Sincerely, 


J.  BnvAXD  Fox, 
AtaUtakt    Secretary,     Legialative 
Inter,  nvemmental  Affairt. 


wnd 


AFPO|NTIifENT  BT  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  pksSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschli)]  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  Preadent,  in  accordance  with  22 
n,S.C.  lSQ8a-1928e.  as  amended,  ap- 
points tAe  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Ro:^]  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Senate  d^egation  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assenlbly  dxiring  the  100th  Con- 
gress,      i 

Mr.  President,  I  siiggest 
of  a  quorum. 

AIDING    OFFICER.    The 

therolL 

tive  clerk  prcxxeded  to 


Mr. 

the  absei 

The 
clerk  will 

The  1( 
call  the 

Mr.  B 
unanimoi 
the  QUO] 

The 
out  obj' 


Mr.   President,   I   ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 
IIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 
ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTH< 


RITY  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rbcoro 
remain  oi^n  until  5  o'clock  pjn.  today 
in  order  i  that  Senators  may  submit 
statements,  introduce  bills,  resolu- 
tions, petiitions,  and  memorials  as  in 
moming_business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecfion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHi 

Mr.   B 
unanimous 
may  have 


FOR  COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 


Mr. 
consent 


President,   I   ask 
that  committees 


untfl  6  o'clock  pjn.  today  to 

file  committee  reports. 

The  PBE8IDINO  OFFICER,  With- 
out objed  ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 
could  be 
afternoon, 
say  that 


PROGRAM 


BxRD.  Bfr.  President,  there 
rollcall  votes  on  Monday 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
there  definitely  will  be  nor 
am  I  in  a  position  to  say  there  will  not 
be.  I  can  fay  to  the  Republican  leader 
that  if  th^re  are  rollcall  votes,  barring 
any  procedural  rollcall  votes.  I  would 
certainly  <  vork  with  him  in  seeing  to  it 
that  such  rollcaU  votes  do  not  occur 
before,  say.  4  o'clock  on  Monday.  All 
right. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  had  a  good 
weelL  I  again  thank  the  Republican 
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leader.  I  thank  all  Senators.  With 
that,  I  hope  we  have  a  good  rest  over 
the  weekend,  and  I  hope  the  weather- 
man's predictions  prove  to  be  imtrue 
and  wrong  as  sometimes  they  are. 


RECESS  UNTTL  2  PJC.  MONDAY. 
APRIL  6.  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 


recess  until  the  hoiu-  of  2  o'clock  pjn. 
on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:54  pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday.  April  6. 1987.  at  2  pjn. 
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The  Houae  met  at  12  noon.  «nd  was 
ealled  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tanp<»e  (Mr.  Four). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Houae  the  following  com- 
municatton  from  the  Speaker. 

Washimotoic.  DC, 

April  3,  1987. 
I  hereby  rtHrignat^  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  TaiMT  to  act  aa  Speaker  pro  t«npore  on 
Monday.  AprQ  6.  and  on  Tuesday.  April  7, 
1M7. 

Jm  Wkiort, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Repretentatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Teach  us.  O  God.  to  praise  Tou  and 
give  Tou  thanks  for  it  is  right  and  Just 
so  to  do.  Help  US  to  use  our  faith  with- 
out so  much  regard  as  to  the  benefit 
to  our  feelings  or  to  our  personal  ad- 
vantage in  life,  but  to  honestly  ac- 
knowledge Tou  as  the  Author  and 
Maker  of  heaven  and  Earth.  We  are 
aware  of  our  abilities  and  our  responsi- 
bilities to  do  good  works  and  serve 
others,  and  yet  above  all  else  we  offer 
our  thanksgivings  for  the  gracious  gift 
of  life  and  the  wonder  and  awe  and 
majesty  we  can  experience  in  Your 
world.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  iMpproved. 


PERBOSSION  FOR  COBOOTTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  HJl.  1290 

Mr.  BENNETT.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
have  untfl  6  pan.,  today.  April  6.  1987, 
to  file  its  report  on  H.R.  1290. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority.    

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACID  RAIN 

(Mf.  SIKORSKI  asked  and  was 
giveq  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  11  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


hisi 


,) 


SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lent's  spokesman  said  yesterday 
that  the  President  "share<s) 
view  of  the  environ- 
menoa  costs  of  acid  rain."  Well,  here 
is  Just  part  of  the  view  of  the  costs 
from  the  American  side  of  the  fence: 
3,000  American  lakes  and  23,000  miles 
of  American  streams  klUed  by  acid 
rain:  $3.5  to  $6  billion  annually  in 
danuige  to  historical  monuments:  and 
$5.8  Ibillion  per  year  in  damage  to 
human  health,  visibility,  and  housing 
in  thi  Eastern  United  States  alone. 

Bilflons  more  to  himting,  fishing, 
park],  forests,  and  farms:  50,000  pre- 
mature deaths  annually  due  to  the 
chemical  precursors  of  acid  rain. 

Yea.  it  costs  us  daily  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  Join  hands  with  big  coal,  the 
auto  companies  and  power  monopolies 
to  dehy.  delay,  say  no,  and  go  slow. 

Thiy're  cjmics.  And  as  Oscar  Wilde 
said.  "They  know  the  price  of  every- 
thing and  the  value  of  nothing." 


EST. 


HIGHWAY 
UEVELOP- 


JLISHMENT    OP 
ICH        AND 
PROGRAM 

(Mi.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mri  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
easy  for  us  to  play  Monday  morning 
quarterback  but  the  fact  is  that  people 
are  dfead  today  as  a  result  of  the  tragic 
colla^  of  the  bridge  near  Amster- 
dam, NY.  Perhaps  even  more  tragic  is 
that  despite  enormous  expenditures 
on  maintenance  and  reconstruction, 
the  National  Research  Council  has  es- 
timated that  nearly  40  percent  of  our 
Nation's  bridges  are  nearing  the  end  of 
their  50-year  design  life,  and  over  20 
percoit  have  already  been  identified 
as  st-ucturally  deficient.  By  1995,  an 
estin  ated  26,000  miles  or  56  percent  of 
our  Interstate  highways  will  need  re- 
siurf  aping  or  major  repair  work. 

A  f0w  weeks  ago  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion ^  direct  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, in  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineers,  to  establish  a 
highway  research  and  development 
progfam  focused  on  increasing  the 
qualify  and  durability  of  high-cost 
high  ray  materials.  It  has  been  esti- 
mate 1  that  relatively  small  technologl- 


D  This  symbol  represenu  the  tiiAe 
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cal  improvements  made  in  such  mate- 
rials can  I  save  billions  of  dollars  and 
more  im^rtantly,  lives.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  legis- 
lation and  help  avert  future  tragedies 
such  as  t)he  one  we  witnessed  yester- 
day. 


The 


House  of 


COMM  DNICATION  FROM  THE 
CU  !RK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

S]>EAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  tlie  House  the  following  com- 
municati(n  from  the  CHerk  of  the 
Elepresentatives: 

WASHmCTOIl,  DC. 

Apra  2,  1987. 
Hon.  Jm  'V^RiGRT. 

Speaker,    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dkar  Mr.  Spbakzb:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  in  of 
the  Rules  pf  the  n.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed 
envelope  received  from  the  White  House  at 
4:39  pjn.  on  Thursday,  April  2.   1987  and 
said  to  coatain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent   whereby    he    transmits    the    annual 
report  of  the  ACTION  Agency  for  Fiscal 
Year  1986.' 
With  gref  t  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dorhald  K.  Amdkrsor. 
Tlerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  ACTION 
AGENC  Y— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  S|>EAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  t^e  House  the  following  mes- 
sage froni  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the !  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Edkication  and  Labor: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Thursday,  April  2.  1987,  at 
page  S4465.) 
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ICHMENT  OF  RONALD 
REAGAN— NO.  4 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  tihe  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Go^zAi.Ez]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. J 

Mr.  CKINZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  fill  in  some  of  the  related  bills  of 
particulats  in  pursuance  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  iiapeachment  with  respect  to 
the  violation  of  our  statutes  and  the 
usurpatiqn  of  the  Constitution  by 
Ronald  Reagan. 


President 


of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D 
or  appended,  rather  tlian  spolcen,  by  a 


Member 


l|(07  is  2:07  p.m. 

of  the  House  on  tlie  floor. 


I  have  introduced  resolutions  of  this 
nature  at  a  time  when  it  was  obvious 
that  our  laws  had  either  been  violated 
or  the  Constitution  usurped.  I  wiU 
note  for  the  record  that  I  was  not  one 
of  those  that  introduced  a  resolution 
of  impeachment  in  1974  with  respect 
to  then  President  Richard  Nixon.  The 
reason  was  that  the  committees 
charged  with  this  very  awesome  re- 
sponsibility did  not  have  to  have  any 
of  the  nonmembers  pushing  resolu- 
tions of  impeachment.  But  since  that 
day  and  time,  and  particularly  since 
the  advent  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  it  has  been  very  disturbing  to 
me  to  see  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  abdicate  its  rightful  protection 
of  its  prerogatives  as  a  coequal,  inde- 
pendent and  separate  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution. 

It  has  been  easy  to  applaud  and 
cheer  the  President  when  he  violated 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  since  the 
actions  involved  seemed  to  merit  and 
receive  the  popular  approval  of  the 
populace.  So  the  Congress  was  loath 
to  say  anything  critical  of  what  was 
ostensibly  a  very  respected  and  highly 
popular  President. 

However,  when  an  action  taken  by 
the  President  and  a  series  of  events 
were  reported  that  have  clearly  re- 
vealed gross  incompetence,  dereliction 
of  duty,  and  violation  of  our  statutes, 
all  the  way  from  the  1974  War  Powers 
Limitation  Act,  which  the  Congress 
passed,  to  a  series  of  violations  of  our 
neutrality  acts,  all  three  of  them,  it 
has,  therefore,  been  incumbent  on 
some  of  us  to  raise  this  issue. 

Of  course,  when  that  happens,  in 
the  context  of  our  activities  and  in  the 
environment  in  which  we  work,  it 
seems  as  if  it  is  a  flamboyant  or  a  bom- 
bastic type  of  action,  and  immediately 
the  suspicion  Is  that  perhaps  this  is  a 
publicity  seeking  venture.  But  the  fact 
is  that  I  have  been  tlirough  that  time 
and  time  again  since  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  as  a  local  representa- 
tive on  the  city  coimcll  of  the  city  of 
San  Antonio.  At  that  time  I  was  a  lone 
voice  in  1954  resisting  what  now  ap- 
pears as  one  of  the  most  foolhardy 
things  of  all,  the  city  council's  insist- 
ence on  passing  belatedly,  after  139 
years  of  municipal  life,  segregative  or- 
dinances. I  was  alone  in  that,  and 
nobody  could  say  that  that  was  a  par- 
ticularly attractive  publicity  seeking 
venture,  for  it  was  considered  political 
suicide  in  my  stretch  of  the  country. 

But  I  survived  and  was  the  only 
member  of  that  council  that  was  re- 
elected in  1955.  I  was  even  confronted 
in  the  first  announcements  of  the  lone 
vote  against  these  ordinances  by  a 
police  sergeant  who  was  denouncing 
me  and  was  the  self -proclaimed  found- 
er and  head  of  the  local  White  Citi- 
zens' Council  and  was  organizing  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Antonio  Police  Depart- 
ment into  a  unit  of  that  group.  He  de- 
nounced me  in  bitter  terms.  But  it  so 


happens  he  was  also  denouncing  other 
groups  of  fellow  Americans,  the 
blacks,  the  Mexican-Americans,  and 
the  Jews,  and  when  he  did  that,  he 
brought  upon  himself  something  he 
had  not  quite  expected.  It  was  one 
thing  to  jump  on  a  lonely  councilman 
with  no  backing  from  either  economic, 
social,  or  political  strength,  and  it  was 
another  thing  to  take  on  some  of  the 
pillars  of  the  community. 

The  fact  is  that  by  1  year's  time  he 
was  out  and  I  was  reelected  and  in  fact 
had  the  glory  and  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing the  resolution  to  do  away  with 
all  segregation  based  on  race,  color,  or 
creed  from  all  municipal  tax-support^ 
ed  facilities  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio. 
That  was  in  1958,  on  April  19.  Even 
though  the  coimcil  had  been  divided 
in  our  private  sessions.  I  was  able  to 
persuade  those  who  did  not  think  the 
time  had  come  for  change,  although 
the  mayor  then  said  the  day  had  not 
come  when  the  black  was  going  to  be 
swimming  in  the  same  swimming  pool 
with  the  whites,  except  he  did  not  use 
the  word  "black." 

However,  reason  prevailed,  and  I  was 
able  to  offer  that  motion  and  have 
that  resolution  and  ordinance  passed 
unanimously,  and  the  result  was  fan- 
tastic. The  mayor  had  telegrams  from 
CJeneva,  Switzerland,  and  from  all  over 
the  world  proclaiming  San  Antonio  as 
one  of  the  most  progressive  cities  in 
the  country.  It  was  recorded  that  San 
Antonio  was  the  first  and  only  city  of 
any  size  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line  to  desegregate. 

When  that  was  accomplished,  I  re- 
signed from  the  city  council  and  an- 
nounced my  candidacy  for  the  State 
senate,  that  then  being  considered  as 
an  act  of  kamikaze.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  as  hopeless  to  expect,  without  any 
type  of  resources,  to  win  election  to 
the  State  senate  of  Texas  from  Bexar 
Coimty  as  it  would  be  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  that  I  would  be  running  for  Vice 
President  now  and  would  get  elected 
in  1988.  But  it  happened,  and  after 
three  recounts  I  was  declared  the 
winner  by  309  votes. 

I  did  it  with  minimal  resources.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  even  have  the 
filing  fee,  which  at  that  time  was  $100. 
But  some  of  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil said,  "Well,  one  way  to  make  sure 
he  is  definitely  off  the  city  council  is 
that  we  wiU  chip  in  and  raise  the 
money,"  and  they  did.  They  raised  the 
$100  filing  fee.  This  is  the  reason,  by 
way  of  parentheses,  when  I  did  serve 
in  the  senate,  I  resisted  stoutly  all 
during  the  time  I  was  in  the  State 
senate  the  attempt  that  was  made  to 
raise  the  filing  fees  for  candidates  to 
these  various  positions.  I  am  glad  I 
succeeded,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
no  sooner  had  I  come  to  the  Congress 
when,  in  that  first  month,  the  legisla- 
ture increased  by  500  percent  those 
filing  fees,  which  I  thought  was  anti- 
thetical and  was  counterproductive  to 


the  participatory  representative  form 
of  government  that  we  all  enjoy, 
whose  heritage  and  legacy  makes  it 
possible  for  the  likes  of  myself  to  serve 
in  these  capacities. 

Nevertheless  I  went  to  the  State 
senate  and  in  my  freshman  year  fili- 
bustered for  30  hours  the  race  bills, 
the  massive  kit  or  package  of  resist- 
ance that  had  emanated,  that  had 
been  initiated  in  Virginia  and  gone 
through  all  the  11  Confederate  States. 
The  Texas  Senate  was  the  only  legisla- 
tive body  in  any  of  the  11  Confederate 
States  that  even  so  much  as  debated, 
much  less  defeated,  14  of  the  16  acts, 
and  the  reason  was  that  we  filibus- 
tered. But  that  was  in  May  1957,  and  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  lark.  The  thing 
that  was  noted  was  one  of  those  things 
that  attract  popular  fancy,  that  I 
could  stand  on  my  feet  without  oeaaa- 
tion  and  speak  for  30  hours  without 
any  aid.  So  we  were  able  to  hold  fast, 
with  the  help  of  a  fellow  senator  from 
Laredo,  later  my  colleague  here  in  the 
Congress.  And  the  fact  is  that  I  stuck 
to  the  issue.  I  did  not  digress:  I  did  not 
read  recipes  or  anything:  I  stuck  to 
the  issue. 
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Then,  in  September,  after  Little 
Rock,  the  Governor  of  Texas  decided 
he  did  not  want,  in  his  words.  "Bayo- 
nets on  Texas  students'  necks."  So  he 
called  a  special  session  in  order  to  en- 
tertain two  pieces  of  legislation  that 
would  have  imposed,  in  effect,  and  re- 
imposed  another  and  different  tjrpe  of 
segregation  in  the  name  of  protecting 
schoolchildren  from  bayonets  as  it  was 
said  in  Texas  had  happened  in  Little 
Rock,  AR. 

I  took  the  floor  on  that  occasion  in 
the  first  session  and  filibustered  that 
for  22  hours  and  prevented  its  passage. 
The  Governor  was  compelled  to  call  a 
second  session,  special  session.  I  wiU 
never  forget  as  long  as  I  live  that  as  I 
filibustered  that  one,  and  the  Gover- 
nor, as  in  the  case  in  San  Antonio 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  scare 
me  off  the  city  council  by  trying  to 
frame  me  up,  it  boomeranged  on  them. 
The  Governor  was  so  incensed  that  I 
had  caused,  as  he  said,  "The  needless 
expenditure  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  in  a  second  call  session,"  that 
he  got  on  State  television  in  Dallas, 
TX,  and  denounced  me  by  name.  Well, 
actually,  he  did  not  know  it,  but  he 
made  me.  I  had  senior  senators,  some 
who  had  been  there  15  or  20  years, 
lined  up  on  the  Senate  floor  to  shake 
my  hand.  Some  saying,  "We  have  been 
here  15,  20  years  and  we  have  never 
been  able  to  get  a  Governor  to  men- 
tion our  name  on  statewide  TV 
hookup." 

So,  these  are  the  ways,  these  are  the 
unreported  incidents  that  fill  in  a 
more  descriptive  picture  of  our  proc- 
esses which  are  still  sound;  that  sap  in 
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our  Democntk  tree  stOl  there.  The 
peoiile  are  all  rii^t.  it  Is  the  leaders, 
the  vny  atenta  like  myself  who  have 
been  named  by  the  people  to  act  in 
thetr  rcprcaentatton  that  have  let 
them  down. 

The  people  are  there,  and  I  am 
living  proof  of  it.  I  would  not  be  here 
as  an  eleeted  Congreaaman  much  less 
would  have  been  aa  a  State  senator 
and  a  dty  councilman  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  the  people  came 
out  despite  ovorwhehnins  odds.  AU  the 
money  that  could  be  mustered  at  that 
time  against 

In  the  fint  race  for  the  Congress, 
former  Presidait  Eisenhower  went 
down  in  San  Antonio  3  days  in  a  row 
to  t^wipaiyn  for  my  exponent.  Both 
newspapers  were  for  my  opponent.  So 
I  had  to  face  Elsenhower  with  my  op- 
ponent, his  arm  around  him.  3  days  in 
a  row  on  the  front  page  in  color. 

The  people  came  through.  So  who 
am  I  to  say  otherwise  than  to  stand 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  inherent 
wisdcnn  of  the  pe<n>le.  if  only  relied 
upon  by  our  leaders,  if  only  our  lead- 
ers would  realise  that  no  matter  how 
unpleasant,  no  matter  how  dangerous 
poUtically  it  is  to  teU  them  the  truth, 
that  the  pe<«>le  in  the  long  run  will 
more  appreciate  that  than  to  find 
later  that  they  had  been  fooled  and 
galled  and  flumuzed. 

This.  I  think,  is  what  is  not  happen- 
ing simply  because  I  charge  that  the 
Congress,  collectively,  has  abdicated 
these  great  trusts  of  standing  up.  We 
take  an  oath  to  faithfully  support  the 
Constitution  against  all  enemies,  do- 
mestic and  foreign.  Not  Just  a  foreis^ 
enemy,  but  the  dcnnestic  enemies  to 
the  Cmistitution.  I  say  that  when  a 
President  like  Ronald  Reagan,  time 
and  time  again,  disallows  and  consid- 
ers the  Constitution  as  an  Impediment 
and  overlooks  it  and  willfully  violates 
it,  and  violates  statute  after  statute 
that  the  Congress  has  enacted  into  law 
and  which  he,  under  his  oath.  Is  sworn 
to  faithfully  execute.  I  say  that  is  an 
impeachable  President.  If  ever  there 
was  one.  certainly  Ronald  Reagan  is 
an  impeachable  President. 

I  do  not  do  this  because  it  is  exactly 
a  pleasant  thing,  but  because,  like  I 
have  on  other  occasions  in  the  absence 
of  Uiose  that  have  the  direct  responsi- 
bility doing  it.  I  feel  I  have  got  to 
stand  up.  1  have  a  whole  flock  of 
grandchildren  and  I  do  not  want  them 
later  on  to  say.  "Well,  you  know, 
Orandpa  was  there,  and  he  never  said 
a  word." 

The  reason  I  am  impelled  to  speak 
and  the  reason  I  was  Impelled  to  intro- 
duce the  resolution  of  impeachment  as 
I  did  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  known 
House  Resolution  111.  is  that  I  am  as 
sure  as  I  am  standing  here,  and  God  in 
Heaven  knows  that  I  pray  I  am  dead 
wrong,  as  I  have  on  other  occasions, 
that  if  we  do  not,  if  the  President  con- 
tinues to  feel  that  he  can  get  away,  it 
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will  not  be  more  than  2  months  you 
wiU  have  your  children  and  your  sol- 
diers dying  in  the  Jungles,  not  of 
Southeast  Asia,  but  to  the  south  of  us. 
in  ovf  front  porch  and  back  porch. 

I  s4y  this  is  the  time  when  we  have 
got  tio  restrain  a  runaway  President. 
The  President  has  indeed  been  con- 
ducting war  in  Central  America.  What 
else?  Do  we  call  putting  50,000  men  in 
Central  America  a  training  exercise? 
Do  we  call  the  expenditure  of  more 
than^  billion  in  6  years  a  training  ex- 
ercise expenditure,  where  we  have  sur- 
rounied  the  isthmus  for  6  years  with 
30.000  of  our  men  constantly  in  the 
air,  dn  the  sea,  on  both  sides  of  the 
isthmus  and  on  the  land  with  forces  in 
viola^on  of  the  War  Powers  Limita- 
tion Act. 

Wnen  has  the  Congress  said,  "Mr. 
President,  the  Constitution  gives  the 
exclusive  right  to  declare  war  to  the 
Congress.  So  you  stop  making  war 
until  you  come  before  us  and  get  that 
permission."  That  has  not  happened. 

Not  r,  because  of  the  reaction  to  my 
Intro  luction  of  this  resolution,  I  have 
not  n  lade  releases,  I  have  not  gone  out 
to  make  releases,  even  to  my  own 
hom<  town  paper.  However,  the  press, 
as  mrch  as  it  is  vlllif  ied,  is  on  record  as 
haviiK  taken  note  the  day  I  intro- 
duced that  resolution  and  made  a  5- 
minute  address  to  explain  it.  After  I 
finished,  I  had  the  wire  services  re- 
porters buttonhole  me  here  in  the  cor- 
ridor, and  I  met  several  of  them  and 
explained  further  my  reasons  and  gave 
a  mo^  detailed  reasoning  which,  since 
then,|I  have  placed  into  the  Record. 

Thty  did  put  it  on  the  wire,  what- 
ever newspaper  that  services  or  is  serv- 
iced by  the  UP  or  the  AP  did  not  see 
fit  to  report  it.  That  was  their  Judg- 
ment, But  it  is  not  because  a  responsi- 
ble, hational  news-gathering  agency 
did  n^t  do  it. 

I  d|d  not  go  out  and  flood  my  col- 
league with  "dear  colleague"  letters 
asking  them  to  get  on  this  resolution 
with  me  for  the  main  and  simple 
reason  that  I  think  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  resolution  in  good  faith 
and  setting  forth  seven  articles  of  im- 
peachment, all  specifics,  and  I  will 
modify  this  to  add  about  three  more 
before  this  tale  is  told,  that  I  at  least 
desertre  the  proper  subcommittee  to 
look  It  over.  I  am  willing  to  stand  that 
test;  I  am  willing  to  appear  before  the 
sulxxmunittee  and  argue  the  point, 
and  then  stand  by  that  Judgment  of 
my  peers. 

All  I  ask  is  that  it  not  be  cast  in  in- 
difference because  we  are  dealing  with 
life  add  death  issues,  though  it  is  not 
apparent  at  this  time.  The  headlines 
are  npt  there:  they  soon  will  be. 

Also,  in  the  meanwhile,  serious, 
sober,  responsible,  widely  known  and 
estat^ished  observers,  writers,  report- 
ers l^ave  taken  note.  I  would  like  to 
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ceived  at  least  in  the  mail  as  a  sub- 
scriber, ii  1  which  one  of  the  most  inci- 
sive and  Observant  writers  and  report- 
ers, I  ran^  her  higher  than  any  other, 
even  inclttdlng  James  Reston,  who  has 
the  notoi  lety  and  properly  so;  he  has 
been  a  gr  »t  reporter. 
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I  am  speaking  of  Elizabeth  Drew  and 
in  her  Letter  Prom  Washington  dated 
March  22  she  makes  some  incisive, 
some  perceptive  remarks.  I  consider 
Miss  Drefr  as  one  of  the  most  objective 
and  one  pf  the  most  straightforward 
and  dispassionate  observers  and  re- 
porters otf  events  anywhere,  at  any 
time.  She;  has  quite  a  bit  of  experience 
over  the  j  course  of  a  few  Presidents 
and  administrations. 

Madam  Speaker, 
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of  this 
The  te: 


I  include  the  text 
icle  for  the  Record: 
of  the  article  is  as  follows: 
raoii  Washdi<jtoh 
(By  Elizabeth  Drew) 

Mahch  2k.— This  is  one  of  the  strangest 
times  here  In  memory.  The  President's  ad- 
visers are  trying  to  restart  the  Reagan  Pres- 
idency—the fourth  such  attempt  since,  on 
the  same  day  (November  4th).  the  President 
suffered  a  political  himnlllation  In  the  1986 
elections  and  the  news  first  broke  that  the 
United  States  had  been  engaged  In  swap- 
ping arms  to  Iran  for  hostages.  Each  time 
the  show  doctors  are  brought  In.  they  seem 
to  offer  the  same  prescription:  have  the 
President  ltx>k  busy  (a  snippet  on  the  televi- 
sion networks  of  one  appearance  a  day  can 
do  the  trick),  have  him  make  a  speech,  send 
him  on  the  road.  But  none  of  these  efforts 
have  been  very  successful:  In  part  because 
they  are  so  obvious  (the  President's  advisers 
not  only  have  him  do  these  things  but  they 
talk  about  having  him  do  these  things,  thus 
undermining  the  exercise):  in  part  because 
the  story  of  arms  for  hostages  and  all  the 
rest  not  otdy  won't  go  away  but  keeps  grow- 
ing; and  In  part  because  the  lead  player  is 
the  same.  Bis  hitting  the  road  for  last  fall's 
elections  did  him  no  good,  largely  because 
he  had  so  little  to  say.  And  the  President's 
recent  speech  on  the  Iran-Contra  affair  was 
only  partly  successful,  mainly  serving  the 
purpose  of  buying  him  some  time.  That's 
usually  about  all  that  speeches  can  do  for 
Presidents  In  trouble.  In  the  current  circum- 
stances, a  buck-and-wlng  won't  suffice.  His 
press  conference  last  week  was  widely  con- 
sidered a  success,  simply  because  it  wasn't  a 
disaster— but  he  said  a  number  of  tilings 
that  will  n^t  stand  up  to  scrutiny. 

The  arrival  of  some  new  and  popular  fig- 
ures In  th^  Administration  and  the  depar- 
ture of  some  old  and  disastrous  ones  certain- 
ly helped;  though  Washington  does  tend  to 
fixate  on  personnel  changes,  with  a  Presi- 
dent as  passive  as  Reagan  changes  of  per- 
sonnel can  mean  changes  in  substance.  In 
fact,  wlthotit  the  context  of  Donald  Regan's 
having  departed  (characteristically  storm- 
Uy)  as  chief  of  staff  and  having  been  re- 
placed by  Boward  Baker,  the  speech  would 
have  had  far  less  effect.  And  the  way  in 
which  the,  change  in  chiefs  of  staff  was 
done— by  tiie  President's  wife  and  some  of 
his  assorlijtew-  made  the  President  appear 
even  more  hapless  than  before,  threw  him 
into  bolder  relief  as  a  bystander  at  his  own 


Presidencyl  Baker  was  cooked  up  by  others 
and  served]  to  him— Just  as  Regan  had  been. 


For  now,  and  perhaps  for  a  few  more  weeks. 
Baker  and  the  other  new  arrivals  wUl  be 
given  generous,  even  glowing,  treatment  by 
the  politicians  and  the  press  here,  but  such 
treatment  can  be  of  limited  duration.  More- 
over, some  of  Reagan's  new  team  have  been 
appalled  at  the  mess  they  have  found 
throughout  the  Administration,  and  it  Is  far 
from  certain  that  they  can  glue  a  govern- 
ment together. 

Many  people  here— in  fact,  a  much  larger 
number  of  people  than  ever  before— are 
aware  that  the  Reagan  Administration  is  in 
the  grip  of  events  beyond  Its  control,  and 
that  at  any  time  something  new  and  shat- 
tering could  come  out.  The  word  around 
town  Is  that  Rear  Admiral  John  Poindexter 
or  lieutenant  Colonel  Oliver  North  may 
weU  testify  that  Reagan  did  know  about  the 
diversion  of  profits  from  the  arms  sales  to 
military  assistance  for  the  Contras— which  a 
small  but  growing  number  of  people  say 
could  get  him  Impeached,  or  force  him  to 
leave  office— but  even  if  that  is  so  (it's  not 
always  clear  how  these  rumors  get  started), 
it's  not  the  only  danger  Reagan  faces.  If  it 
becomes  clear  that  Reagan  knew  about  the 
systematic  efforts  by  members  of  his  Na- 
tional Security  Council  staff  to  get  military 
aaslstanoe  to  the  Contras  at  a  time  when 
such  aid  was  prohibited  by  Congress— not 
Just  from  North  but  perhaps  also  from  Poin- 
dexter or  Robert  McFarlane,  who  were 
North's  supervisors— then  he  could  be  in  se- 
rious trouble  as  well.  If  a  White  House  can 
decide  that  a  law  passed  by  Congress  Is  In- 
convenient, and  simply  set  out  to  circum- 
vent it,  then  our  constitutional  system  is 
finished.  Other  Administrations  have  found 
Congress  a  pain  (in  fact,  most  do),  but 
Reagan  and  some  of  the  people  surroimdlng 
him  have  frequently  showed  a  strong  con- 
tempt for  Congress— an  attitude  that  may 
have  led  them  to  contempt  of  Congress.  Of 
late,  I  have  heard  very  calm  and  sensible 
people — who  know  a  lot  about  the  Iran- 
Contra  issue— talk  about  the  possibility  of 
Reagan's  "forced  retirement." 

Such  are  the  problems  with  Reagan  him- 
self that  his  handlers,  including  his  wife, 
make  it  obvious  that  they  are  most  reluc- 
tant to  let  him  out  on  his  own  and  say  any- 
thing that  has  not  been  carefully  scripted. 
They  held  off  his  press  conference  for  as 
long  as  they  thought  they  could  get  away 
with  it.  And  his  answers  during  the  press 
conference  were  obviously  carefully  re- 
hearsed. The  President's  recent  device  of 
feigning  laryngitis  whenever  the  press  got 
near  was  a  supposed  )oke  that  was  nonethe- 
less disconcerting.  (Other  devices  employed 
for  keeping  the  President  safe  from  himself 
are  to  have  the  rotors  of  the  helicopter  that 
is  to  take  the  Reagans  to  Camp  David  turn- 
ing, thus  drowning  out  the  shouted  ques- 
tions of  the  press,  and  to  have  the  President 
use  his  dmfneas  as  a  convenience.)  When 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can't  be 
allowed  to  speak  spontaneously,  something 
is  wrong.  This  is  not  a  new  problem: 
throughout  Reagan's  Presidency  there  have 
been  episodes  that  caused  the  President's 
advisers  to  clap  their  hands  to  their  fore- 
heads: in  the  1M4  election,  he  was  carefully 
cocooned  from  the  press,  and  his  perform- 
ance in  his  first  debate  with  Walter  Mon- 
dale.  In  which  he  was  especially  hesitant 
and  forgetful,  caused  a  severe  attack  of 
angst  within  the  Reagan  camp.  It  was  clear 
that  his  people  were  trying  to  hide  some- 
thing from  us. 

One  of  the  many  forms  of  luck  that 
Reagan  enjoys  is  that  the  standards  to 
which  he  tias  been  held  have  been  so  low 


that  the  fact  tbat  he  got  through  his  latest 
speech  (a  very  brief  one)  on  the  Iran-Contra 
affair  was  considered  something  of  a  tri- 
umph. So  was  the  press  conference,  in  that 
Reagan  simply  got  through  it  without  too 
much  faltering  and  mental  wandering 
(though  there  was  some).  He  turned  in  a  rel- 
atively good  performance  as  Ronald 
Reagan,  but  it  was  obviously  a  performance. 
Fortunately  for  him.  he  has  succeeded  In 
getting  many  people  to  Judge  him  on  that 
standard  alone— tbat  is,  on  his  own  terms. 
His  earlier  televised  speech  was  held  to  thir- 
teen minutes  by  his  advisers  because  they 
feared  there  was  no  way  Uiat  Reagan  could 
go  on  for  longer  without  appearing  defen- 
sive. This  confirms  the  impression  one  had 
from  watching  the  speech  (and  the  press 
conference)  tliat  Rea^u  really  hadn't  come 
to  terms  with  what  had  gone  on.  that  he 
stUl  didn't  get  it.  What  some  observers  saw 
in  the  speech  as  an  act  of  contrition  seemed 
to  be  more  a  case  of  Reagan's  grudging  ac- 
ceptance that  he  had  to  admit  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  but  a  resistance  to 
saying  any  more  than  he  felt  he  absolutely 
had  to. 

Tears  of  watching  Reagan  make  it  not  too 
difficult  to  tell  when  he  doesnt  beUeve 
what  he  is  saying— In  part  because  he  is  so 
good  at  conveying  what  he  does  believe.  But 
even  now,  after  all  the  practice,  his  acting 
abilities  are  limited.  In  his  speech,  he  admit- 
ted that  there  had  been  an  arms-for-hos- 
tages  policy,  because  by  then  he  had  no 
choice,   but   he  still   Insisted   that   it  had 
grown  out  of  what  had  begun  as  a  noble 
geopolitical  effort.  And  he  did  the  same 
thing  In  the  press  conference.  Though  in 
the  course  of  the  speech  Reagan  said,  "It 
was  a  mistake,"  figuring  out  the  antecedent 
of  "it"  presented  a  daunting  challenge.  The 
most  likely  candidate  was  'What  began  as  a 
strategic  opening  to  Iran  deteriorated  In  its 
implementation  into  trading  arms  for  hos- 
tages"—how  the  "deterioration"  happened 
was  left  unexplained.  (He  used  the  same  for- 
mulation in  the  press  conference,  though 
the  Tower  Commission  report  shows  that 
the  opening  to  Iran  and  the  trading  of  arms 
for   hostages   began   simultaneously.)   The 
President,  in  the  speech,  seemed  to  hold  the 
word  "mistake"  as  far  from  him  as  possi- 
ble—as if  It  were  a  worm.  And  one  problem 
was  that   in   November   Reagan  had   said, 
"I'm  not  going  to  lie  about  that,  I  did  not 
make  a  mistake."  So  which,  does  he  really 
believe?  In  the  speech,  he  engaged  in  a 
number  of  circumlocutions,  and  (as  in  the 
press  conference)  was  not  always  at  one 
with  the  facts,  or  the  findings  of  the  Tower 
Commission,  about  which  he  said,  "Its  find- 
ings are  honest,  convincing,  and  highly  criti- 
cal, and  I  accept  them."  In  both  appear- 
ances, he  offered  not  one  bit  of  new  infor- 
mation and  made  no  mention  of  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  a  coverup.  He  contin- 
ued to  maintain  that  he  had  tried  all  along 
to  get  the  story  out— an  obvlouus  untruth. 
And  in  both  appearances  his  delivery  was 
energetic— and  seemed  deliberately  so,   in 
order  to  have  us  conclude  that  thirteen  min- 
utes of  a  forceful  delivery  or  a  half-hour 
news  conference  In  which  he  struck  and 
held  a  commanding  pose  means  that  we 
have  a  forceful  President,  one  who  is  In 
command.  But  after  each  of  Reagan's  reluc- 
tant  pronouncements   that   something   or 
other  went  wrong  he  seems  to  lapse  Into  re- 
cidivism, and  In  private  conversation  has 
continued  to  defend  what  went  on. 

We  know  now,  of  course,  that  almost  ev- 
erything the  President  said  in  the  days  after 
the  story  broke  last  November— in  a  speech 


and  in  a  press  conference— was  untrue.  Rea- 
gan's advisers  try  to  explain  this  away  by 
saying  that  he  was  poorly  briefed  by  advis- 
ers who  are  no  longer  with  him.  But  there  is 
a  difficulty  with  this  explanation:  bow,  for 
example,  could  a  President  who  (as  the 
Tower  Commission  report  shows)  sat 
through  a  number  of  meetings  on  tbe  ques- 
tion of  cooperating  with  Israel  In  — ~*<"g 
arms  to  Iran,  and  who  approved  such  an 
action,  not  ronembo'  that  Israel  was  in- 
volved—as he  maintained,  four  times,  in  his 
November  press  conference,  it  was  not?  (A 
correction  was  quickly  issued  by  the  White 
House,  in  Reagan's  name,  saying.  "There 
may  be  some  misunderstanding  of  one  of  my 
answers  tonight."  At  last  week's  press  con- 
ference. Reagan  said.  "It  was  Just  a  mis- 
statement that  I  didn't  realise  that  I  had 
made."  but  when  he  gave  his  version  of  how 
the  Iran  policy  got  under  way  he  once  again 
left  Israel  out.)  Moreover.  Reagan  told  the 
Tower  Commission  that  he  had  thought  the 
Israelis  would  be  Involved.  There  is  also  the 
problem  of  Reagan's  saying  tliat  he  doesn't 
remember  when  he  approved  the  Israeli 
shipment  (a  decision  with  legal  implica- 
tions)—and  his  changing  his  story  on  this 
twice,  ending  with  a  rather  pathetic  letter 
to  the  Tower  Conmilsslon.  ("Try  as  I  might, 
I  cannot  recall  anything  whatsoever  about 
whether  I  approved  an  Israel  sale  In  ad- 
vance or  whether  I  approved  replenishment 
of  Israeli  stocks  around  August  of  1985.  My 
answer  therefore  and  the  simple  truth  is  'I 
don't  remember— period.' ")  In  the  press 
conference,  the  President  again  changed 
some  of  what  he  told  the  Tower  Commis- 
sion but  continued  to  maintain  that  he 
couldn't  remember  when  he  approved  the 
Israeli  shipment. 

There  were  other  things  the  President 
told  the  Tower  Commission  he  had  forgot- 
ten. Among  the  more  alarming  lapses  of 
memory  was  whether  In  early  January, 
1986,  he  had  signed  a  "finding"  permitting 
the  C.LA.  to  become  involved  in  getting 
arms  to  Iran  (though  it  already  had  been). 
The  law  requires  a  President  to  sign  a  "find- 
ing" In  order  to  authorize  any  covert  action, 
denying  him  denlabillty.  Donald  Regan  told 
the  commission  that  the  President  may 
have  signed  It  "in  error."  If  the  President 
can  mistakenly  sign  a  docummt  to  set  in 
motion  a  covert  activity,  there  is  a  problem. 
(The  commission  also  says  it  is  unclear 
whether  the  President  signed  a  different 
proposed  finding  in  November,  1985.)  A 
slightly  altered  version  of  the  finding,  the 
official  one,  was  signed  by  the  President 
later  In  the  month. 

This  gets  to  rather  basic  questions  about 
the  President— questions  raised  by  some  in 
earlier  years  but  that  number  of  people  had 
preferred  not  to  face.  There  is  no  good  ex- 
planation for  "forgetting"  when  a  key  deci- 
sion was  made.  Just  as  there  is  no  good 
answer  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  be 
knew  about  the  diversion  of  funds  to  the 
Contras.  (Reagan  has  claimed  a  faulty 
memory  before.)  But  there  is  one  possibility 
that  could  explain  not  only  Reagan's  but 
also  his  advisers'  various  versions  of  when 
the  decision  was  made  to  let  Israel  send 
American-made  arms  to  Iran  (with  us  later 
replacing  the  arms)  in  order  to  get  some 
hostages  back:  that  the  decision  was  deliber- 
ately made  in  an  opaque  manner  so  as  to 
give  the  Administration  denlabillty  if  the 
gambit  didn't  work.  (Thus,  this  operation 
was  launched  without  a  finding.)  In  fact, 
the  chronology  of  evoits  and  the  testimony 
and  memos  published  in  tbe  Tower  Commis- 
sion report  show  that  a  deliberate  decision 
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was  naade  to  let  the  Israelis  handle  the  Job 
so  as  to  provide  the  Administration  with 
dmiability.  lliere  Is  reason  to  think  that 
the  explaaation  often  put  forth  for  why  cer- 


thatjthere  are  certain  things  he  would  like 
to  sfe  hapt>en.  Therefore,  the  idea  that 
Rea^n  is  "disengaged"  does  not  necessarily 
mea4  that,  among  other  things,  the  arms- 
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sponslbillty  for  the  Iran  program  having 
"deterionted"  into  arms  for  hostages,  and 
freqfently  that  he  still  doesn't  know 
answers  to  some  important  questions 
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did  have  direct  access  to  the  President)  but 
also  that  they  are  no  longer  In  so  much 
danger  if  they  have  incorrect  thoughts.  The 
thought  police  who  have  patrolled,  if  not 
controlled,  this  Administration  are  not  en- 


Hill— though  perhaps  not  as  much  Jeopardy 
as  many  people  seem  to  assimae.  It  is  not  yet 
clear  that  the  Democratic  Congress  wanta 
to  be  held  politically  responsblle  for  com- 
pletely  cutting   off   aid   to   the   Contras.) 
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under  tight  security,  begin  to  inten^ew  key 
figures  in  private,  giving  Walsh  time  to 
build  his  cases  against  them  in  Uie  saean- 
time.  Therefore,  the  next  couple  of  months 
could  be  the  crucial  ones.  (Public  >">«'i"r 
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«u  made  to  let  the  Imidls  handle  the  Job 
M  M  to  provide  the  AdmlnlatraUon  with 
denlablUty.  There  i>  reMon  to  think  that 
the  explaiiatloD  often  put  forth  for  why  cer- 
tain things  happen— that  Reacan  is  "disen- 
nced"— micht  be  overdone. 

Xven  the  Tower  Coauniasion  suggested, 
deUcately.  that  the  Administration  attempt- 
ed a  ooverup  after  the  anns-for-hostages 
story  broke.  (It  exempted  the  President, 
saying  that  it  was  "eonvinoed  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  indeed  want  the  full  story  to  be 
told.")  And  though  it  touched  only  lightly 
<lt  had  run  out  of  time)  on  the  Contra-sup- 
port  operation  run  out  of  the  White  House 
during  the  cangrtmionsl  ban.  it  did  make  it 
clear,  through  the  publishing  of  certain  doc- 
uments, that  North  had  been  engaged  in  an 
elaborate  exercise  in  getting  tUs  done.  This 
was  not— or  should  not  have  been— news, 
but  the  comhJned  effect  of  the  dociuients 
and  the  commtaion's  authority  gave  the 
subject  new  weight.  The  documents  also 
show  that  Nrath  kept  Poindexter  and 
IfcFtariane  fully  informed  about  what  he 
was  doing.  Tet  because  of  the  commission's 
lack  of  time  and  of  subpoena  powers  there 
remain  a  number  of  questions  that  it  did 
not  get  into  to  any  great  extent:  among 
other  things,  where  the  money  from  the 
arms  sales  went,  how  the  exercise  in  getting 
military  equipment  to  the  Contras  worked. 
Those  are  among  the  reasons  so  many 
people  here  feel  that  the  story  is  far  from 
over. 

The  strong  impact  that  the  Tower  Com- 
mission report  had  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  it  did  force  people  to  face  some  funds- 
mental  things  about  the  President:  that  he 
is  so  deficient  at  governing— and  in  under- 
standing what  governing  means  (even  re- 
laxed governing)— that  he  cannot  be  left  to 
function  without  very  strong  and  smart  ad- 
visers to  make  up  for  his  deficiencies. 
("President  Reagan's  personal  management 
style  places  as  eqjedally  heavy  responsibil- 
ity on  his  key  advisers.")  The  clear  implica- 
tion was  that  Reagan  is  not  up  to  the  Job  of 
being  President.  But  the  commission  elected 
not  to  say  this,  for  fear  of  the  consequences 
of  doing  so.  The  commission  members- 
former  Republican  Senator  John  Tower, 
former  Donocratic  Senator  and  Secretary 
at  State  Sdmund  Muakie.  and  former  na- 
tional-sectulty  adviser  Lieutenant  General 
Brent  Scowcroft  (Ret.>— set  about  with  the 
deliberate  aim  of  trying  to  shake  up  the 
President  while  at  the  same  time  fulfilling 
the  necessity,  as  they  saw  it,  of  preserving 
the  Presidency.  Since  Reagan  prer  omably 
would  be  around  for  the  next  two  years, 
they  did  not  want  to  render  him  completely 
ineffective.  These  three  men  are  king's- 
party  men.  not  rebels,  but  they  wanted  to 
tell  the  President  some  things  that  he  could 
not  avoid.  They  did  it  in  a  way  that  caused  a 
national  thunderclap. 

But  the  fact  that  the  President  Is  a  great 
delegator,  imd  often  appears  to  be  disen- 
gaged, does  not  mean  that  he  is  always  igno- 
rant of  what  is  going  on.  His  Is  at  times 
what  might  be  termed  deliberate  disengage- 
mmt— a  calculated  removal  of  himself  from 
the  picture  when  it  8e«ns  better  that  he  not 
be  in  it.  His  "disengagement"  provides  a 
convenient  excuse.  Reagan  Is  not  the  sim- 
pleton that  so  many  portraits  of  him  sug- 
gest: he  is  wily,  and  quite  capable  of  guile. 
(Several  of  his  answers  at  the  recent  press 
conference  were  clever— perhaps  too  clever.) 
And.  after  all.  he  does  attend  meetings  and 
make  decisions.  In  addition,  he  creates  a  cer- 
tain atmosphere  within  tUs  Administration 
that  leads  people  to  think,  not  accidentally, 


that  there  are  certain  things  he  would  like 
to  see  happen.  Therefore,  the  idea  that 
Reatfui  is  "disengaged"  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that,  among  other  things,  the  arms- 
for-tiMtages  plan  was  foisted  on  him.)  The 
Tower  Commission  report  shows  that 
Reaffui  wanted  to  keep  the  ams-for-hos- 
tage^  plan  going  when  even  some  of  its  pro- 
ponents wanted  to  shut  it  down.)  It  also 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  was  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  his  aides,  in  probable 
violation  of  the  law  (the  Boland  amend- 
ment) prohibiting  the  Administration  from 
providing  military  assistance  to  the  C(m- 
tras-^dlrectly  or  Indirectly— were  engaged  in 
syatfllnatic  effort  to  get  arms  to  the  Contras. 

In  ifact.  it  would  seem  impossible  that 
Rea^n  was  unaware  of  the  Centra-support 
progfam:  that  the  Contras  were  receiving 
military  aid  frcHn  somewhere  and  that 
North  was  involved  was  being  reported  in 
the  press,  with  some  prominence,  and  the 
President  himself  was  involved  in  meeting 
and  thanking  contributors  of  what  was  said 
to  b^  "humanitarian"  aid.  The  President 
said  at  his  press  conference  that  he  was 
thanking  them  for  raising  money  for  televi- 
sion ads  urging  Congress  to  support  Contra 
aid;  the  Tower  Commission  report  contains 
a  memorandum  by  North  to  Poindexter 
saying,  "The  President  obviously  knows  why 
he  has  been  meeting  with  several  select 
peoi4e  to  thank  them  for  their  'support  for 
DemDcracy*  in  CentAM."  It  was  an  open 
secret  that  North  was  coordinating  the  get- 
ting of  military  assistance  from  "private" 
SOUC4S  and  from  third  countries  to  the  Con- 
tras. Congress  looked  into  the  matter  but 
didnt  pursue  It:  Reagan  was  very  popular 
then,  and  the  tentative  congressional  inquir- 
ies that  were  made  were  easily  foiled  by  the 
White  House.  (After  one  session  in  which 
North  misled  some  members  of  Congress  on 
this  tx>lnt,  Poindexter  wrote  him  a  memo 
saying,  "(Well  done.")  The  Senate  Intelli- 
genct  Committee  report,  which  was  issued 
in  la(te  January,  showed  the  President  to 
ha ve|  participated  In  certain  meetings  where 
gettiiig  military  assistance  to  the  Contras, 
and  the  diversion  of  fimds,  may  have  been 
disclosed,  and  both  the  Committee  and  the 
Tow^r  Commission  showed  that— perhaps 
not  toincidentally- a  memo  by  North  talk- 
ing about  McFarlane's  forthcoming  trip  to 
Iran  and  also  suggesting  the  diversion  of 
somd  of  the  profits  to  the  Contras  was  at- 
tach^ to  a  memo  about  McFarlane's  in- 
struotions.  The  commission  (which  was  sub- 
ject to  fewer  security  restrictions  than  the 
comibittee  was)  published  North's  memo, 
showig  that  it  was  addressed  to  Poin- 
dexter, who  was  to  forward  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  also  showing  that  it  requested  the 
President's  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
proppsed  steps  for  getting  arms  to  Iran  in 
connM^on  with  McFarlane's  trip  and  of 
Mc^Tlane's  instructions.  The  commission 
said  It  had  "obtained  no  evidence  that  Poin- 
dexter showed  this  memorandum  to  the 
Pres^ent." 

Perhaps  the  President  believed,  or  was  led 
to  believe,  that  in  providing  "private"  and 
third-country  military  aid  to  the  Contras  no 
law  ^as  being  violated,  but  there  is  no  sign 
thatjhe  made  a  point  of  finding  out.  It  is  not 
In  his  nature  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions  at 
meetings,  or  to  call  in  aides  and  demand  to 
know  what  the  hell  is  going  on.  This  Is  what 
the  (Tower  Commission  referred  to.  in  its 
buslAess-school-textbook  prose,  as  Reagan's 
"management  style."  In  the  press  confer- 
ence^ the  President  defended  his  "manage- 
ment style"  at  the  same  time  that  he  ap- 
peared to  be  laying  off  on  his  aides  the  re- 
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sponsibUli  y  for  the  Iran  program  having 
"deterlon  ted"  into  arms  for  hostages,  and 
said  frequently  that  he  still  doesn't  know 
the  answers  to  some  important  questions 
about  whM  happened.  At  times,  the  com- 
mission seemed  too  kind;  for  example,  it 
seemed  U)  accept  the  President's  word  that 
he  didn't  even  know  that  Iranian  operations 
were  beiqg  run  by  the  National  Security 
Council  staff,  rather  than  the  C.I.A.— which 
seem  preposterous.  As  for  the  President's 
contentiotk  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
diversion  before  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  tokl  him  about  it  (and  shortly  after 
that  tol(^  the  public),  the  commission's 
saying  th$t  "no  evidence  has  come  to  light 
to  suggest  otherwise"  doesn't  put  an  end  to 
the  matter. 

The  ver^  fact  that  the  Tower  Commission, 
made  up  of  three  unflamboyant  figures, 
gave  the  President  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
on  this  at>d  so  msuy  other  questions,  and 
wrote  a  4ombre,  colorless  report,  and  em- 
ployed a  pumber  of  euphemisms,  lent  what 
it  said  all  the  more  impact.  The  commission 
also  deliberately  skirted  the  question  of 
whether  Illegalities  were  committed,  but 
even  on  the  basis  of  what  we  know  thus  far 
several  seem  to  have  been.  And  it  also  delib- 
erately refrained  from  making  proposals  for 
structural  changes  in  the  National  Security 
Council  or  for  new  laws  governing  it— so  as 
to  avoid  letting  Reagan  slide  off  the  hook 
by  annoifidng  that  he  has  solved  every- 
thing by  ihoving  someone's  office  foiu-  doors 
down  thd  hall.  (Anyway,  Frank  Carlucci. 
who  took  over  as  national-security  adviser 
early  thlsi  year,  had  already  made  extensive 
changes  ip  the  N.S.C.'s  procedures  and  per- 
sonnel.) tlather.  in  saying.  "The  N.S.C. 
process  dU  not  fail,  it  simply  was  largely  ig- 
nored," the  commission  laid  the  problem  at 
the  President's  door.  By  also  placing  blame 
on  Donald  Regan  ("He  must  bear  primary 
responsibility  for  the  chaos  that  descended 
upon  the  White  House")  and  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  and  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  (saying  that  they  had 
"distance^"  themselves  from  the  arms-for- 
hostages  ipolicy,  and  had  not  tried  hard 
enough  td  talk  the  President  out  of  it),  and 
a  numbef  of  others,  the  commission  did 
(perhaps  j Intentionally)  leaven  the  charge 
against  the  President.  But  this  in  itself  gets 
back  to  Reagan's  incompetence  in  govern- 
ing, j 

The  importance  of  the  Tower  Commission 
report  wak  that  It  gave  an  official  stamp— if 
these  guys  said  it,  it  had  to  be  true— to  some 
things  that  a  number  of  people  had  been 
saying  about  Reagan  for  some  time.  More- 
over, no\tf  the  audience  was  readier,  there 
had  been  a  long  trail  of  foreign-policy  disas- 
ters wlthfei  only  five  weeks'  time  (the  "non- 
swap"  of  Nicholas  Daniloff  for  a  Soviet  spy, 
the  dowiling  of  Eugene  Hasenfus's  plane 
over  Nicaagua,  the  "diBinfonnation"  cam- 
paign. R^kjavlk).  Looking  back,  the  down- 
ing of  Hasenfus's  plane  was  an  omen— and  a 
metaphoE. 

With  tlfe  departure  of  Regan  and  the  re- 
tirement 0f  C.I.A.  director  William  Casey,  a 
number  of  Administration  officials  feel 
vastly  relieved.  Regan's  ruinous  corporate- 
style  management  of  the  White  House  shut 
almost  evieryone  else  out— and  when  Regan 
did  allow  anyone  to  see  the  President  he 
almost  always  was  in  attendance.  And 
Regan,  it  became  disastrously  clear,  had  ab- 
solutely ao  political  feel.  He  was  a  walking 
example  of  the  hazards  of  having  business- 
men in  politics.  With  Ciasey  gone,  other  offi- 
cials feel  not  only  that  a  malevolent  influ- 
ence on  the  President  has  departed  (Casey 


did  have  direct  access  to  the  President)  but 
also  that  they  are  no  longer  in  so  much 
danger  if  they  have  incorrect  thoughts.  The 
thought  police  who  have  patrolled,  if  not 
controlled,  this  Administration  are  not  en- 
tirely gone,  but  one  of  their  most  powerful 
officers  has  left  the  scene. 

Howard  Baker  will  have  no  easy  time  of  It 
as  the  President's  new  chief  of  staff.  He  has 
an  equable  temperament,  a  conciliatory 
manner,  and  is  at  ease  with  himself— all 
qualities  that  are  most  welcome,  eqiedally 
after  Regan.  (Regan,  among  other  things, 
had  a  violent  temper.)  That  Baker  is  a  lika- 
ble man  and  that  he  has  very  good  relations 
with  Capitol  Hill  (on  both  sides  of  the  aisle) 
and  with  the  press  were  seen  by  the  Reagan 
advisers  who  Installed  him  In  the  Job  as 
prime  assets.  Reagan  had  run  against 
"Washington"  and,  especially  In  the  second 
term,  governed  against  Washington,  but 
when  he  was  In  very  deep  trouble  his  advis- 
ers turned  to  a  quintessential  Washington 
insider.  (Richard  Nixon  did  the  same  thing, 
and  so— though  he  was  In  less  trouble  than 
the  other  two— did  Jimmy  Carter.)  That 
Baker  has  ended  up  not  only  as  chief  of 
staff  but  almost  as  a  prime  minister— at 
least,  this  Is  how  many  Republicans  hoi>e  it 
will  work— Is  full  of  ironies.  Regan  was  crit- 
iaed  for  trying  to  act  like  a  prime  minister. 
And  Baker  has  hankered  for  a  long  time  to 
l)e  President  or  Vice-President,  only  to  be 
barred  by  the  very  wing  of  the  Republican 
Party  that  has  now  reached  out  to  him  for 
salvation.  An  associate  of  Baker's  says  that 
he  had  l>ecome  bored  with  practicing  law, 
and  was  most  interested  of  late  in  becoming 
Secretary  of  State— but  that  job  (at  least  as 
of  now— is  filled.  I'm  also  told  that  Baker 
would  have  accepted  the  rule  of  director  of 
the  C.IJL  but  that  he  hadn't  been  asked 
right:  Donald  Regan  asked  him,  and  Baker 
was  not  interested  in  being  Regan's  C.I.A. 
director.  Baker  was  apparently  quite  ambiv- 
alent about  whether  to  nm  for  President 
this  time,  so  the  Invitation  to  come  in  and 
save  Reagan  was  attractive. 

However,  so  many  of  Reagan's  supporters 
are  still  so  suspicious  of  Baker  that  Meese 
(another  watchdog  for  the  right)  has  had  to 
provide  him  with  political  protection,  and 
conservatives  have  set  about  providing 
checks  on  him.  Former  Nevada  Senator 
Paul  Laxalt,  perhaps  the  President's  closest 
pal,  will  head  a  committee  of  prominent 
conservatives— his  co-chairman  will  be 
Edwin  Feulner,  the  head  of  the  right  wing 
Heritage  Foundation,  which  sometimes 
seems  to  be  running  this  Administration— to 
keep  an  eye  on  Baker.  (Actually,  Reagan 
doesn't  seem  to  have  strong  friendships  in 
the  sense  that  he  reaches  out  to  people— 
they  try  to  figure  out  how  to  get  to  him. 
and  usually  do  so  through  Nancy  Reagan.) 
Reagan's  "kitchen  cabinet"— the  wealthy 
Califomlaiu  who  have  backed  him  for  a 
long  time— is  to  be  brought  in  for  a  White 
House  meeting.  Important  Republican 
Party  figures  will  be  called  in  Laxalt.  who 
figured  large  in  bringing  Howard  Baker  in, 
told  me  recently,  "I  think  they're  all  going 
to  watch  Howard  very  carefully.  They'll  be 
^tfBttaAng  the  situation  and  seeing  to  it  that 
Howard  adheres  to  the  President's  agenda." 
By  "the  President's  agenda"  the  conserv- 
atives have  in  mind  meeting  the  targets  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman  law  (a  virtual  impossi- 
bility without  a  substantial  increase  in 
taxes,  if  it  is  done  honestly),  not  trading 
away  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  and 
continuing  aid  to  the  Contras.  (Military  as- 
sistance has  once  again  been  made  legal,  but 
the  entire  program  is  in  Jeopardy  on  Capitol 


Hill— though  perhaps  not  as  much  Jeopardy 
as  many  people  seem  to  asstune.  It  is  not  yet 
clear  that  the  Democratic  Congress  wants 
to  be  held  politically  responsblle  for  com- 
pletely cutting  off  aid  to  the  Contras.) 
Laxalt  told  me  that  the  purpose  of  these  ex- 
ercises In  Baker-watching  Is.  "to  some 
degree,  pacification"  of  the  right. 

But  there  as  a  number  of  questions  about 
Baker  in  his  new  position,  among  them 
what  liis  philosophy  really  Is.  People  tend  to 
think  of  him  as  a  moderate,  in  part  because 
he  is  so  reasonable,  but  even  some  people 
close  to  him  say  that  he  doesn't  have  a  po- 
litical philosophy.  During  the  first  Reagan 
term,  when  Baker  was  the  Senate  Majority 
Leader,  he  was  easentlally  a  lut>ker.  People 
who  admire  Baker  and  know  him  well  worry 
about  some  other  things  about  him  in  his 
new  Job:  he  has  never  run  a  large  staff  he 
has  never  had  to  make  executive  decisions 
of  the  kind  called  for  in  the  White  House, 
and  his  history  is  one  of  conciliating  rather 
than  of  knocking  heads  together— but  if  he 
Is  to  bring  order  to  the  Administration, 
knocking  heads  together  may  be  essential. 
Baker  does  bring  something  to  the  White 
House  that  it  desperately  needs— some 
common  sense.  If  the  President  listens  to 
him— a  big  question— Baker  can  help  do  the 
one  thing  that  Reagan  obviously  needs:  give 
him  more  protection  against  himself.  But 
Baker  is  working  for  a  man  with  deeply  in- 
grained habits  of  thought. 

For  all  the  Impact  the  Tower  Commission 
report  had,  there  still  has  not  been  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  what  happened.  The 
Investigations  now  under  way  by  the  inde- 
pendent (Munsel,  Lawrence  Walsh,  and  by 
the  newly  established  Senate  and  House 
Select  Committees  will  tell  us  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  already  know— probably  none 
of  It  good  for  the  Administration.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  several  Indictments  will  take  place, 
and  that  some  dramatic— and  possibly  ex- 
plosive—testimony will  be  given.  And  the 
committees  and  the  independent  counsel 
are  proceeding  In  an  unprecedentedly  coop- 
erative maimer— which  also  bodes  ill  for  the 
Administration.  They  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  resolving,  through  negotiations, 
their  potentially  conflicting  aims:  the  coun- 
sel to  get  Indictments,  the  committees  to  get 
testimony— which  can  require  giving  wit- 
nesses partial  (limited)  immunity,  from 
prosecution  based  on  what  they  say  before 
the  committees.  The  fact  that  the  two  com- 
mittees have  agreed  to  hold  Joint  hearings 
and  to  pool  their  resources  and  investiga- 
tions—so as  to  avert  charges  that  they  are 
doing  overlapping  work,  solely  for  the  glory 
of  it,  and  to  keep  them  from  tripping  over 
each  other— Is  a  near-miracle. 

The  two  conunittee  chairmen.  Senator 
Daniel  Inouye.  Demcxrat  of  Hawaii,  and 
Representative  Lee  Hamilton.  Democrat  of 
Indiana,  want  the  hearings  to  get  to  the 
point  as  quickly  as  [>ossible  and  want  to 
avoid  trivializing  what  the  issue  is  all  about. 
While  showing  on  television  some  of  the 
shady,  even  shabby,  figures  that  the  Admin- 
istration got  involved  with  would  be  enter- 
taining, and  telling  tales  of  money  trails  and 
Swiss  bank  accounts  and  ripoffs  could  be 
riveting,  the  chairmen  want  to  avoid  an  at- 
mosphere of  low  comedy.  Both  men  also 
want  to  avoid  the  atmosphere  of  the  Ervin 
Watergate  committee,  which,  though  enter- 
taining and  productive,  devolved  into  parti- 
sanship and  certain  instances  of  showboat- 
ing. And  both  chairmen  want  to  know  where 
the  public  testimony  Is  headed  before  It  is 
begun— thus  the  agreements  with  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  that  the  committees  can. 


under  tight  security,  begin  to  interview  key 
figures  in  private,  giving  Walsh  time  to 
build  his  cases  against  them  in  the  aaean- 
time.  Therefore,  the  next  couple  of  months 
could  be  the  crucial  ones.  (Public  hearings 
are  not  scheduled  to  start  until  May.) 

In  making  Judgments  about  whom  to  call 
and  when  to  call  them,  the  committees  and 
their  own  counsel  are  deliberately  trying  to 
avoid  foredooing  the  prosecution  of  certain 
people:  among  them  might  be  Richard 
Secord,  the  former  I>entagon  official  who. 
along  with  old  friends  from  the  Pentagon 
and  the  C.I.A.,  was  Involved  In  both  the  Ira- 
nian and  the  Contra  operations.  (Some  of 
the  most  important  people  in  our  govom- 
ment  entrusted  some  of  the  most  senslttve 
and  secret— at  least,  from  us— policies  to 
people  who  came  from  the  world  of  Edwin 
Wilson,  who  is  serving  a  Jail  sentence  for 
selling  arms  to  Libya,  and  to  Middle  East 
arms  dealers,  one  of  whom  flunked  a  C.I.A. 
lie-detector  test.)  Albert  Hakim.  Secord's 
business  partner,  has  been  granted  limited 
immuiUty.  because  the  congressional  inves- 
tigators are  having  trouble  getting  aooeas  to 
information  about  the  Swiss  accotmts. 
(Switzerland  protects  its  clients.)  And  the 
Senate  committee  has  begun  civil  contempt 
proceedings  against  Seoord  to  get  his  bank 
records. 

The  reason  Poindexter  wUl  be  given  limit- 
ed immunity  in  early  May  and  will  be  called 
to  testify  in  mid-June,  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  committee  and  the  Inde- 
pendent counsel  last  week,  is  that  he  is  now 
considered  the  key  f  igiire  in  the  case.  North, 
after  all,  reported  to  him.  and  Poindexter 
briefed  the  President  every  day.  North 
won't  be  given  limited  immunity  until  mid- 
June,  thus  giving  the  prosecutor  more  time, 
and  will  be  called  to  testify  after  that.  What 
the  congressional  Investigators  want  to 
know  is  whether  Poindexter  told  the  Presi- 
dent not  only  about  the  diversion  of  funds 
but  also  about  the  extensive  program  run 
out  of  the  White  House  to  get  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras— In  defiance  of  the 
law.  And  if  Poindexter  did  not  tell  the  Presi- 
dent about  the  Contra-support  program, 
they  want  to  know  why  not— who  told  him 
not  to.  (The  investigators  will  also  look  into 
McFarlane's  involvement  in  the  Contra- 
supply  effort  while  he  was  national-security 
adviser.)  Poindexter.  after  all,  Is  a  military 
man.  and  a  rigid  one  at  that,  used  to  work- 
ing in  a  chain  of  command.  Most  people 
here  think  it  highly  unlikely  that  Poin- 
dexter took  it  upon  himself  to  have  the 
N.S.C.  staff  carry  out  these  or  other  oper- 
ations. 

Whatever  Poindexter  has  to  say  about 
whether  he  told  the  President  about  the  di- 
version and  about  the  program  to  provide 
the  0>ntras  with  military  support  at  a  time 
when  this  was  banned— and  if  not  why  not— 
could  be  very  explosive.  An  Issue  that  Is 
gaining  high  priority  in  the  congressional 
investigations  is  that  in  undertaking  the 
Contra-support  program  the  executive 
branch  defied  the  law  established  by  Con- 
gress. In  the  current  context,  members  of 
Congress  are  taking  this  more  seriously 
than  they  did  before.  This  is  really  why  the 
Select  Committees  plan  to  begin  their  hear- 
ings with  the  Contra-support  program— and 
not  Just,  as  spokesmen  said  publicly  last 
week,  because  they  want  to  take  up  the 
issues  in  chronological  order.  (The  Centra- 
support  program  preceded  the  arms-for-hos- 
tagee  dealings,  and  they  were  both  essential- 
ly carried  out  by  the  same  people— in  and 
out  of  government.)  And  this  is  why  the 
committees  want  to  Interview  Poindexter. 
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■nd  Umb  ham  btm  feeaUfy  putdldy,  m  soon 
m  ynmXNm  Than  la  •  srowtac  (eeUng 
wlttUD  tlM  am  iBfMtlgkttaiM  ttUkt  If  RCMVl 
dU  know  alwuft  th*  Oantr»«iiiipatt  pracnun 
ttili  has  mtham  ImpHftteina.  An  imporUnt 
oMBiber  of  tlM  Bmrnt*  Select  OommlUee 
baa  toU  me  tbat  the  pert  of  Um  atntegy  is 
that  if  anyone  teatUlea  that  Reagan  knew 
ahoot  the  dtvenkn.  proof  that  he  had  alao 
known  about  the  OontrarMipport  program 
would  gt*e  welgbt  to  that  diarge.  but  the 
OootnMupport  pragram  is  now  eonsldered 
important  on  its  own.  This  theory  goes  that 
Reagan  had  ample  opportunity  to  teD  the 
country  irtiether  he  was  aware  of  the  White 
Bouae  aetMtlea  to  get  military  amistanoe  to 
the  OoBtraa.  but  even  in  his  latest  speech  he 
said  nothing  about  this  and  In  the  press  oon- 
ftaenoe  he  denied  that  he  had  known  about 
It.  The  motal  dMtnetian  between  lying  and 
withholding  the  truth  is  a  narrow  one.  In 
both  appeaianoea.  he  also  said  that  he  did 
not  know  about  the  dlrersian.  (Some  Sena- 
ton  doae  to  the  invesUgatlon  say  they  are 
that  Reagan  was  so  absolute 
,  this  at  the  press  conference— that  he 
left  Mb— H  Qo  room.)  Tlius,  the  idea  is  Qui- 
etly taking  root  on  Capitol  HOI  that  if  it 
turns  out  the  Reagan  was  lying  on  either  of 
theae  points,  or  blatantly  failed  to  level  with 
the  country,  then  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
country,  could  be  so  enraged  that  he  might 
not  be  able  to  finish  his  second  term. 

Meanwhile,  the  President's  sdvlserB  are 
trying  to  get  the  Administration  back  on 
track,  and  get  the  public's  attention  fo- 
riMSfrt  on  other  subjects.  But  even  some  of 
Reagan's  cloeest  aides  and  steongest  sup- 
porters In  Congress  know  that  it  wHl  be  very 
difticult  to  luep  puhUc  attention  focussed 
on  other  matters— and  Reagan  himself  is 
not  mudi  help.  Not  long  ago,  in  what  was 
then  a  rare  public  appearance,  he  said, 
"We've  spent  mough  time  the  last  few 
months  on  inslde-WashlngUm  politics— 
who's  up  and  who's  down,  who's  in  and  out." 
This  is  in  Une  with  a  comment  he  made  last 
faD— -mils  is  a  Beltway  bloodletting."  U 
Reagan  really  believes  these  things,  he  is 
not  only  seriously  out  of  touch  but  alao  will 
not  be  of  much  help  to  himself:  straighten- 
ing out  a  problem  has  to  begin  with  under- 
standing what  it  is.  That  is.  if  it's  not  too 
late.  And  the  term  "inside  the  Beltway"  is  a 
mindlfs  one— me  that  should  have  long 
since  been  retired.  It  overlooks  such  things 
as  tdeviaion.  newspapers,  and  magazines 
that  convey  information  "outside  the  Belt- 
way:" it  demonstrates  a  total  lack  of  under- 
standing of  how  (4>tniim  travels,  and  grows; 
snd  it  is  an  insult  to  the  American  public. 
There  is  a  direct  correlation  between  peo- 
ple's using  the  term  and  their  wishing  that 
a  certain  subject  not  be  discussed. 

Reagan,  of  course,  only  undermined  him- 
self by  bowing  recently  to  the  wishes  of 
Weinberger  and  Shulta  that  he  defend  them 
against  what  the  Tower  Commission  report 
said  about  them;  in  doing  so,  in  a  recent  Sat- 
urday radio  talk  (to  the  consternation  of 
Howard  Baker  and  several  other  advisen 
and  aUles).  he  gave  Uie  subject  a  new  lease— 
and  completely  scrambled  the  signal  about 
hk  acceptance  of  the  report.  We  already 
knew  that  Shulta  and  Weinberger  were 
more  aware  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
course  of  the  arms-for-hostages  policy  than 
they  have  let  on.  and  that  they  could  have 
tried  harder  to  stop  it.  Their  insistence  that 
Reagan  exonerate  them  is  symptomatic  of  a 
moblem  that  has  dogged  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration for  some  time  and  is  far  from 
solved— that  it  is  made  up  of  a  bunch  of 
people  who  proceed  on  the  theory  of  every 


for  himself.  Reagan's  preference  for 
"cab^iet  government"  has  been  a  deterrent 
to  onerent  policy  all  along  but  at  least  In 
the  |irat  term  he  had  some  people  around 
hlm^ames  Baker.  Michael  Deaver,  and 
Meege— who  helped  hold  things  together,  if 
only  to  a  degree.  (Deaver,  of  course,  has 
since  been  indicted  for  perjury  in  connec- 
tion tiltb  his  lobbying  actWltles  attmr  he  left 
the  White  House.)  After  the  first  tenn, 
what^er  center  of  gravity  there  had  been 
was  gone.  The  fact  that  Reagan  has  had 
five  national-security  advisers  in  six  years 
has  leen  a  symptom,  as  well  as  a  cause,  of 
the  Administration's  chaotic  fcffelgn-pollcy- 
The  recmt  behavior  of  Weinberger 
and  iDiulta— and  the  nvsident— is  an  exam- 
ple, but  not  the  cmly  example,  of  the  fact 
that  the  centrifugal  forcea  in  the.  Adminis- 
tration are  stUl  dominant.  And  the  Iran- 
Coniia  affair— contrary  to  what  Tower  said 
when  the  commission  relessed  Its  report- 
was  not  "an  aberration"  but  only  an  ex- 
treme example  of  what  was  going  on  all  the 
time.  One  foreign-policy  official  said  to  me 
recently.  "The  barons  still  want  to  rule 
their  own  roost."  He  continued.  "The  State 
Depsrtment  and  the  Defense  Department 
would  StUl  prefer  not  to  have  the  NJB.C.  co- 
ordinate things;  they  don't  like  the  idea  of 
reaching  bureaucratic  decisions,  because  it 
is  mare  difficult  and  less  likely  to  reflect 
their,  own  positions.  And  they  have  bureau- 
cratiS  allies,  and  friends  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
in  the  media.  The  Administration  resembles 
the  Congress— with  continuing  battles 
among  the  special  interests."  Howard  Baker 
and  Carlucd  are  trying  to  put  the  Admlnis- 
tratlan  back  together,  this  person  nld.  but 
he  amed.  "After  six  years,  and  especially 
the  Mst  two,  it  is  very  difficult  to  restore 
somq  central  control  over  what  is  really  an- 
arch*." 

Refresentative  IHA  Cheney,  of  Wyoming, 
one  Of  the  most  powerful  Republicans  in 
Contfess,  and  also  usually  a  strong  suiHwrt- 
er  of  the  Administration  (somethtaig  that 
receat  events  have  made  it  increasingly 
hard  to  be),  said  to  me  the  other  day.  "I 
didnt  like  that  Saturday  radio  talk.  It 
seems  to  me  the  President  hasn't  solved  sll 
his  problems  until  he  manages  the  Shultz- 
Weidberger  relationship.  As  long  as  they 
think  they  can  get  him  to  work  for  them, 
that's  a  problem.  And  it  has  substantive 
conseQuences,  because  as  long  as  there  is 
the  apparent  drift  within  the  Administra- 
tion ion  major  foreign-policy  issues— arms 
oontsol,  the  A.B.M.  treaty.  Central  Amer- 
ica—fhere's  a  sense  of  a  lack  of  decisiveness 
in  tta^  foreign-policy  arena  that  encourages 
the  Ccmgress  to  move  in."  C^heney  added, 
"The  President's  going  off  to  defend  the 
Secretaries  Is  proof  that  he  hasn't  con- 
quered that  problem." 

William  Webster.  Reagan's  new  nominee 
to  rtt>lace  Casey,  will.  If  he  is  confirmed, 
face  iome  real  challenges.  Webster  gets  gen- 
erally high  marks  for  his  recent  role  as 
F.B.L  director,  though  some  members  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Ciommlttee.  which  must 
appr^e  his  nomination,  have  a  few  ques- 
tlonsi  they  want  to  raise — among  them  some 
aboui  Webster's  own  handling  of  certain  as- 
pects of  the  Iran-Contra  affair.  Still,  Web- 
ster is  weU  liked  here,  and  gets  around,  so 
he  starts  with  a  line  of  credit.  But  it  is  clear 
to  p^ple  who  know  a  lot  about  (Casey's 
C.I.A.  that  Webster  will  have  to  not  only  re- 
orient the  agency  (away  from  trying  to 
rellvf  the  days  of  the  O.S.S.)  but  also,  as 
one  Qualified  observer  puts  It.  "clean  out" 
the  ^ncy's  operations  directorate  (the  one 
that  idoes  covert  action).  Casey,  in  t.hinfctng 


that  the  story  days  of  the  OjSJB.  could  be 
revived,  sft  the  agency  loose  on  many  ques- 
tkmable  ventures,  gave  a  number  of  CJJL 
officials  «ho  were  all  too  ready  to  go  back 
to  the  good  old  times  their  head,  and  pro- 
ceeded a^  If  the  laws  enacted  in  the  last 
couple  of:  decades  (in  the  wake  of  certain 
diadoaurea).  including  requirements  to 
report  certain  things  to  the  congressional 
Intelligence  Committees,  were  not  meant 
for  him.  T^us,  Casey  reflected,  and  encour- 
aged, an  attitude  that  was  not  uncommon  in 
Administration— which  in  sever- 
was  no  less  than  lawless.  This 
the  ease  that  the  Select  Com- 
tbe  Iran-Contra  affair  are  bulld- 
ler,  Webster  could  have  another 
le  has  no  background  in  the  area 
of  foreigil  policy,  and  thiu  wfll  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  C.UL  biueaucracy.  And  some 
informed  pbaervers  think  that  the  truth  has 
not  come  jout  about  the  CUL's  fuU  role  in 
the  affah-j  Also.  C.I.A.  officials  have  a  histo- 
ry of  running  rings  around  directon  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  place. 

Reagan  >could.  of  course,  be  blessed  again 
with  his  famous  luck.  He  has  already  had 
the  good  j OTtime  to  have  Soviet  leader  Mik- 
hail Oorfachev  make  it  somewhat  more 
likely  that  the  two  men  might  be  able  to 
agree  on 'a  treaty  reducing  intermediate- 
range  nutlear  missiles.  All  CJorbachev  did 
was  revert  to  his  pre-ReykJavlk  position 
that  such  an  agreement  could  be  reached 
apart  froiti  agreements  on  long-range  weap- 
ons and  aLD.I.  For  Reagan,  this  was  a  great 
gift,  presenting  him  with  the  possibility  of 
both  an  ILN  J.  agreement  and  a  summit 
meeting,  ind  perhaps  even  the  outline  of  an 
agreement  on  the  larger  questions.  But, 
given  thel  situation  within  the  Administra- 
tion, with  those  who  don't  want  Reagan  to 
bargain  oh  SJ3.I.  still  trying  to  checkmate 
those  whd  do,  the  chances  of  a  full,  if  any, 
agreoneni  on  the  big  questions  do  not  as  of 
now  seem  very  great.  It  is  the  very  fact  that 
the  IJf  J*,  issue  is  not  so  important  that 
makes  an  agre«nent  on  it  more  possible. 
The  historical  irony  is  that  Reagan  and 
Oorbache^  seem  to  have  parallel  needs: 
each,  for  bis  own  reason,  needs  an  arms.con- 
trol  agreement.  Reagan,  of  course,  needs 
one  to  irtprove  his  political  situation  and 
for  what  k  referred  to  as  "his  place  in  histo- 
ry"—whloi  is  a  bit  shaky  jiut  now.  Oorba- 
chev  nee(^  one  in  order  to  affirm  his  prima- 
cy wlthiq  the  Soviet  leadership  and  to 
lessen  th0  drain  on  the  Soviet  economy  of 
the  armsi] 

ter  even  an  I.N.F.  agreement  can 
is  far  from  certain  at  this  point 
ler  things,  the  United  States  may 
for  verification  procedives  that 
will  make  Ian  agreement  impossible.  C^arlucd 
Is  said  by  an  associate  to  be  "slowly,  slowly" 
trying  to  get  some  decisions  made;  up  till 
now,  arms  control  has  been  a  continual  free- 
for-all  wlttUn  the  Administration.  If  Reagan 
does  seem  to  be  on  his  way  to  arms-control 
agreement,  the  pressiu^  to  "get  off  his 
back"  on  the  Iran-Contra  affair  could  get 
Intense.  But  Nixon  staged  some   foreign- 
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when  he  was  in  trouble, 
into  his  Administration's  ac- 
inexorably. 
,  in  the  end.  succeed  in  chang- 
He  mi^t  have  some  suc- 
Congress  on  other  Issues.  He 
also  mlgl^  somehow  escape  further  heavy 
weather  on  the  Iran-Contra  affair.  His  in- 
herent retiliaice  and  fighting  nature  might 
restore  htm  as  an  important  force— despite 
the  fact  ttiat  he  is  in  the  last  two  years  of 
his  Presiilency  aztd.  in  effect,  lost  the  No- 


vember elections.  He  has  seemed,  of  late,  to 
have  had  some  of  the  wind  knocked  out  of 
him.  to  have  lost  some  of  his  confidence— 
which  had  been  an  important  source  of  his 
straigth.  The  apparent  (if  illusory)  success 
of  his  press  conference,  plus  the  conf orma- 
tory  applause  by  his  staff  afterward,  scans 
to  have  cheered  him  up— at  least  for  the 
moment.  Reagan  has  botmced  back  before— 
albeit  from  less  dire  political  drcumstanoes. 
He  will  never  be  more  intelligent  than  he  is, 
and  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that,  as  Laxalt 
predicted  recently,  "the  days  of  hands-off 
policy  in  connecticm  with  serious  policy  mat- 
ters are  over  for  Ronald  Reagan."  But  he  is 
better  protected  now  than  he  has  been  for 
the  past  two  years.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  could  coast 
along  for  the  next  two  years— not  doing 
wonderfully,  perhaps,  but  not  doing  terri- 
bly. And  then  again  it  is  also  possible  that, 
at  any  moment,  it  could  get  blown  away. 

"If  a  White  House"— and  I  like  this. 
Everybody  falls  over  himself  or  herself 
to  keep  from  naming  the  President,  so 
they  say  the  White  House,  as  If  the 
White  House  had  done  it— "can  decide 
that  a  law  passed  by  Congress  is  incon- 
venient and  simply  set  out  to  circum- 
vent it,  then  our  constitutional  system 
is  finished." 

This  Is  not  me  talking.  I  have  said 
that  time  and  time  again.  This  is  Eliza- 
beth Drew  saying: 

Look,  if  you  in  America  have  reached  the 
point  where  you  want  to  accept  the  Caesars, 
fine,  but  don't  complain  If  at  the  same  time 
you  tiave  undone  the  Constitution  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  our  freedom,  and  nothing 
else. 
I  (»ntinue: 

But  Reagan  and  some  of  the  people  siu- 
rounding  him  have  frequently  showed  a 
strong  contempt  for  Congress,  an  attitude 
that  may  have  led  them  to  a  contempt  of 
Congress.  Of  late  I  have  heard  very  cahn 
and  sensible  people  who  know  a  lot  alx>ut 
the  Iran-Contra  Issue  talk  about  the  possi- 
bility of  Reagan's  "forced  retirement."  Such 
are  the  problems  with  Reagan  himself  that 
his  handlers,  including  his  wife,  make  it  ob- 
vious that  they  are  most  reluctant  to  let 
him  out  on  his  own  and  say  anything  that 
has  not  been  carefully  scripted. 

Then  she  discusses  the  devices, 
which  obviously  the  President  thinks 
are  very  cute,  feigning  deafness  so  as 
not  to  answer  inquiring  reporters' 
questions.  She  points  out  in  great 
detail  the  inconsistencies,  the  obvious 
fact  that  even  publicly,  as  I  have  al- 
leged in  my  resolution,  the  President 
had  admitted  to  violations  of  the  law. 
There  are  quotations  from  her  arti- 
cle that  this  in  itself  gets  back  to  Rea- 
gan's incompetents  in  governing. 

The  Tower  Commission  report 
shows  that  Reagan  wanted  to  keep  the 
arms  for  hostages  plan  going  when 
even  some  of  its  proponents  wanted  to 
shut  it  down. 

The  President,  though,  it  should  not 
be  surprising  to  any  one  of  us,  any 
who  have  studied  diligently  his  role 
over  the  course  of  more  than  30  years 
should  not  be  surprised,  since  the 
reason  why   as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 


Nixon,  I  make  it  a  point  to  try  to 
study  the  record. 

I  think  the  only  thing  I  hold  my 
f eUow  dtlaens  responsible  for;  that  is. 
the  non-office-holders,  the  electorate, 
in  an  educated  electorate,  is  to  Judge 
candidates  on  the  basis  of  whatever 
record  the  candidate  may  have. 

Now.  naturally,  where  candidates 
present  themselves  and  have  no  record 
of  holding  power,  you  cannot  expect 
the  people  to  be  the  wisest  on  all  occa- 
sions. They  do  what  you  and  I  do  and 
wliat  you  and  I  did  when  we  were  Just 
plain  ordinary  mft"'!^  (dtlzens;  but 
when  a  man  has  a  record,  I  do  not  care 
what  kind  of  record,  of  holding  some 
kind  of  power,  a  school  board  monber, 
some  offices  that  people  consider  In- 
consequential, but  which  represent 
power,  and  see  what  he  did  or  she  did 
when  they  had  that  power;  not  what 
they  promised,  not  what  they  say  they 
would  like  to  do.  but  what  did  they  do 
when  they  had  power?  That  is  the  best 
thing. 

What  did  Mr.  Reagan  say  in  1977, 
belatedly  attempting  to  defend  the 
late  President  Nixon?  I  am  going  to 
quote  his  words: 

When   the   Commander   in   Chief   of   a 
nation  finds  It  necessary  to  order  employees 
of  the  government  or  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  things  that  would  technically 
break  the  law,  he  has  to  be  able  to  declare  it 
legal  for  them  to  do  that. 
That  is  Ronald  Reagan,  1977. 
Now,  that  Is  all  fine.  Let  us  say  that 
even  if  we  were  to  attribute  it  to  the 
basest   of   possible  motives,   partisan 
politics,  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  when  a  neighbor  and  a  fellow 
Texan  was  President,  Lyndon  John- 
son. I  took  this  floor  the  same  way. 
The  only  difference  was  there  was  no 
TV  coverage  and  there  were  not  too 
many    people    paying    attention    to 
lonely  figures.  At  that  time  most  of 
my  colleagues  who  wanted  to  have  in 
print  in  the  Rb(X>iu>  something  would 
Just  merely  submit  it  in  writing  and 
under  the  rules  it  was  i;>os8ible  to  do 
that  without  having  to  come  on  the 
floor  to  speak,  it.  but  I  always  felt  that 
if  I  were  going  to  summon  forth  this 
great   privilege,   I   consider   this  the 
greatest  privilege  a  Member  of  a  nu- 
merous body,  such  as  the  n.S.  House 
of     Representatives     could     possibly 
have,  because  all  we  have  is  one  voice, 
one  vote,  so  that  when  you  have  435 
Members,  you  cannot  extend  yourself 
as  say  we  could  in  the  State  senate 
with   31   members.   Therefore,   these 
special  orders  give  us  a  chance  not 
only  to  get  on  the  record,  but  to  en- 
large on  points  that  agitate  our  minds, 
that  impel  us  to  speak  in  more  detail 
and  with  a  fuller  sense  of  knowledge 
and  understanding;  so  that  I  did 

The  very  first  week  after  I  was 
sworn  into  this  great  body.  I  used  spe- 
cial orders  and  I  have  ever  since.  The 
reason  was  that  I  not  only  wanted  it  to 
be  on  the  record,  it  was  the  best  way  I 


had  to  communicate  with  those  col- 
leagues who  would  be  reading  the 
Rb(X)iu>. 

Now.  during  the  Prealdency  of 
Lyndon  Johnson,  I  supported  enUiusi- 
astically  and  more  than  100  percent 
his  domestic  programs.  Why  not? 

Here  I  had  been  on  the  city  ooundL 
I  had  made  suggestions  that  yean 
later  would  be  called  part  of  the  war 
against  poverty.  I  was  ridiculed,  criti- 
cized by  the  local  officials. 

Noting  in  1953  that  San  Antonio  had 
one  of  the  highest  rates  of  Illiteracy, 
adult  illiteracy,  I  proposed  that  with 
the  good  faith  and  credit  of  the  dty  of 
San  Antonio  that  we  join  together 
with  the  San  Antonio  independent 
school  district,  and  then  if  that 
worked,  with  the  remaining  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  city,  and  work  out  a  use  of 
these  idle  plants  known  as  our  schools, 
because  in  our  community  there  Is  one 
institution  that  you  can  find  in  every 
single  l<x»le  or  community  or  area  or 
region  in  the  city,  and  that  is  a  public 
schooL 

The  idea  was  that  we  would  have 
evening  classes.  San  Antonio  had 
become  the  attractive  place  of  retire- 
ment for  himdreds  of  highly  prepared 
competent  leaders  In  the  aervloe,  in 
the  armed  services,  in  the  civil  service 
of  our  Government,  and  I  said  why 
not  use  that  reservoir  of  talent, 
siunmon  them  forth,  bring  them  in  as 
teachers  and  then  provide  those 
evening  classes  in  the  poorest  districts. 
in  any  district  where  the  in<ddence  of 
illiteracy  is  so  high. 

I  was  denounced.  The  president  of 
the  sch(x>l  board  said  I  was  trying  to 
mix  the  school  district  in  politics.  If 
there  was  any  more  politically  influ- 
enced school  board,  I  cannot  think  of 
any;  but  I  was  laughed  at. 

Then  I  conceived  of  the  youth  who 
were  not  in  schooL  I  thought  and  pro- 
posed what  later  in  the  war  against 
poverty  we  had  in  the  Job  Corps 
where  we  had  our  pushouts,  I  would 
not  call  them  dropouts.  Our  system 
pushes  out  a  lot  of  our  young,  and 
that  is  a  loss  to  our  country. 

DIMO 

So  I  proposed  again  through  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  dty.  with  mini- 
mal allocation  of  funds,  that  we  invite 
private  enterprise  and  that  we  embark 
on  a  course  of  public  employment  for 
the  youth  and  training  at  the  same 
time  and  reschooling.  After  all.  man- 
power retraining  is  just  another  form 
of  education. 

Well.  I  went  to  the  SUte  senate,  and 
I  introduced  what  I  called  the  Texas 
Youth  Conservation  Commission,  and 
there  I  proposed  that  we  have  the 
great  State  of  Texas  and  its  full  faith 
and  credit,  which  it  then  boasted 
mightily,  and  using  the  SUte  park 
system,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
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Whoi  I  went  to  the  senate  in  1957, 
the  State  of  Texas  was  allocating 
$250,000  for  the  maintenance  of  all  of 
its  State  park  aervloes.  In  the  dty  of 
San  Antonio,  where  I  had  been  a  city 
conndinian.  and  (we  of  the  strongest 
advoeatea  for  a  park  system,  and  had 
pushed  through  Increases  in  budget- 
ary allocations,  the  dty  of  San  Anto- 
nio alone  was  allocating  over  $2  mil- 
lion for  the  maintenance  and  upkeep 
of  its  dty  park  system,  and  here  is  the 
State  of  Texas.  $280,000. 

So  I  had  the  powerful  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Ccmunlttee  look  down  his 
noae  at  me  and  say.  "What  are  you 
talking  attout?  Get  out  of  that  dream 
winid.  Who's  going  to  pay  for  all  of 
this?"  I  could  not  get  a  hearing. 

So  then  I  came  to  the  Congress,  and 
that  was  the  big  difference,  and  had 
been  the  big  difference  until  about  12 
years  ago.  when  we  got  the  so-called 
reform  here  in  this  body,  which  has 
led  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the  ero- 
sion of  institutiimal  integrity  in  the 
legislattve  processes.  But  before  that. 
when  I  got  here.  It  was  a  privilege  to 
find  out  that  there  were  Senators- 
Hubert  Humphery  had  S.  1,  and  that 
was  the  National  Touth  Conservation 
CcMumiasion.  I  went  over  and  got  his 
permission  to  introduce  it  in  the 
House,  and  I  did  so,  the  first  House 
Member  to  do  that. 

I  had  the  great  honor,  2  years  later, 
in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  together  with  Mr.  Humphrey,  to 
make  that  one  title  of  that  war  against 
poverty. 

So,  naturally,  a  President  who  was 
as  much  for  education  as  Lyndon 
Johnson  did  not  have  to  call  me  for 
my  vote— I  was  volunteering  to  give  it. 
But  the  troubling  thing  was  Vietnam. 
What  do  you  do  there,  that  agonizing 
period  of  the  sixties? 

I  did  not  want  to  Join  the  strident 
forces  that  did  not  come  until  after  a 
few  years,  but  I  was  the  first  and  only 
one  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  a  President  impressing 
and  conscripting  an  unwilling  Ameri- 
can and  sending  him  outside  of  the 
continental  United  States  into  an  un- 
declared war. 

Why  did  I  say  that?  Because  that 
was  the  integral  provision  that  was 
placed  in  the  first  peacetime  draft, 
and  in  fact  it  was  not  tmtfl  that  provi- 
so was  put  in  that  they  finally  got  the 
vote  to  pass  it  in  peacetime. 

What  did  it  say?  It  said,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you're  not  going  to  ship  out  an 
imwilUng  American,  you're  not  going 
to  draft  him  and  send  him  outside  of 
the  oontinaital  United  States  into  a 
Preddoitial  or  an  undeclared  or  a  twi- 
light war."  But  then  came  World  War 
n.  The  proviso  in  that  Draft  Act  said 
unless  a  declaration  of  war  or  express- 
ly provided  so  by  the  Congress. 


Tl^e  Congress  never  did;  it  was  all  by 
indirection.  So  that  here  in  the  midst 
of  tnis  big  crisis  in  Southeast  Asia  I 
raisfd  that  issue.  Nobody  paid  any  at- 
tention, but  it  is  in  the  Rxcors.  when  I 
got  up,  what  I  said.  It  is  not  what  I  am 
saying  now  In  retrospect. 

So  I  rise  again  under  similar  drcum- 
stanpes,  though  during  the  height  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  as  will  be  the 
case  soon  with  Central  America,  what 
was  the  choice  that  you  were  reduced 
to?  Nobody  was  willing  to  debate  the 
issue  on  the  House  floor.  The  issue 
was  debated  inferentially  on  somebody 
questioning  the  appropriation  for  de- 
fense. 

Tdu  could  not  make  a  forum  on  the 
promlety  or  impropriety  of  the  war  in 
Vietiiam  on  a  defense  appropriation  or 
autnorization,  and  yet  this  was  about 
all  mat  was  done.  In  1967  we  had  the 
discission  on  the  first  4-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Draft  Act.  I  got  up  on  the 
Hou^  floor,  made  remarks,  offered  an 
amendment.  I  could  not  get  the  neces- 
sary number  to  stand  up  and  get  a 
votei 

Bi|t  4  years  later,  in  1971,  when  it 
was  tip  again  for  extension.  I  made  the 
same  speech,  entered  the  same  amend- 
ment, and  I  got  151  votes,  meaning 
then  that  the  question  was  beginning 
to  be  perceived.  As  I  pointed  out  time 
and  time  again,  no  country  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  had  done  what  we 
did.  Even  the  Romans  did  not  con- 
scrii|t  slaves  to  go  fight  their  wars. 
The;British  empire  at  the  height  of  its 
glort  never  impressed  a  cockney 
worker  on  the  streets  in  Manchester 
or  Wherever  and  sent  him  to  India. 
The^  had  the  professional  soldier. 
Prartce  in  Vietnam  never  did  send  one 
conscript,  because  French  law  prohib- 
ited it,  so  they  used  mercenaries  and 
prosj  they  had  the  Foreign  Legion. 
Tho«e  were  the  ones  who  were  fight- 
ing at  Dien  Bien  Phu  when  the  French 
surrendered.  They  did  not  have  con- 
scripts; they  did  not  have  draftees. 
They  would  have  had  the  dissidence, 
the  divisiveness  that  we  suffered,  the 
great  toll  and  price. 

It  Btill  is,  and  the  question  has  not 
been  confronted,  any  more  now  than 
it  wfts  then.  And  if  not  here,  then 
where? 

I  Blink  that  the  people  have  every 
righi  to  say,  "Well,  if  our  leaders 
wonit  lead,  then  we've  got  to  push." 
But  do  we  wait  for  that?  When  the 
push  comes,  it  tends  to  be  disorderly, 
it  tepds  to  be  passionate  and  divisive, 
and  I  it  becomes  the  prelude  to  dvil 
strif^.  We  do  not  want  that.  America 
doeajnot  need  it,  and  America  deserves 
bettfr. 

But  certainly  the  course  that  the 
Preadent  has  selected  in  Central 
Am^ca  is  inexorable.  It  is  unchange- 
able. And  what  is  the  cost  of  this? 
Look  at  the  mess  that  he  is  in  now. 
WhJ?  Because  of  this  obsession  with 
InslAing  on  using  military  solutions  to 
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those  problems  that  are  not  inherent- 
ly or  ev^r  will  be  solved  militarily,  not 
even  if  ue  were  to  use  every  available 
manpower  of  this  Nation,  drafted  and 
otherwi^.  We  do  not  have  the  man- 
power, nbr  should  we. 

It  is  foolish.  This  President  has 
never  otce  opted  for  a  diplomatic  ap- 
proach. 

The  fi|^  time  that  I  spoke  on  this, 
even  though  I  was  an  observer  chosen 
by  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  eta  July  1,  1966,  to  oversee  and 
observe  the  Dominican  elections,  in 
Santo  Domingo,  I  never  considered 
myself  an  expert,  and  did  not  get  up 
and  speajk.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  so  I  do  not 
second-guess  my  colleagues  who  do. 

I  a  1250 

But  it|  was  obvious  in  September 
1979  after  I  had  a  visit  of  constituents 
who  were  down  there,  both  in  Nicara- 
gua and  El  Salvador,  that  we  were 
headed  ior  trouble.  Our  President, 
then  it  iras  not  Ronald  Reagan— who 
accuses  ^e  of  being  partisan?  I  waited 
6  months,  and  not  having  had  any 
more  sutoess  in  reaching  those  levels 
of  authority  than  have  been  had  with 
this  President,  in  fact  Ronald  Reagan 
I  might  say,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  is 
the  first  of  six  Presidents  that  does 
not  acknowledge  a  Congressman's 
letter.  At  least  Nixon  did.  But  in  any 
event,  I  then  felt  compelled  on  April  1, 
1980— Mr.  Jimmy  Carter  was  the 
President— to  make  the  first  address 
on  the  floor  on  the  subject  of  Latin 
America^  And  I  pointed  out,  and  I  im- 
plored him,  I  implored  the  President, 
please,  please,  you  have  very  limited 
time.  I  do  not  think  you  will  have 
more  thtn  90  days,  Mr.  President.  Do 
not  go  down  the  primrose  path  of  mili- 
tary observers  or  military  advisers.  Use 
you  moral  suasive  power.  The  United 
States  stm  has  a  residue  of  that  with 
our  nations  that  share  and  will  share 
the  f  utu|%  and  the  destiny  with  us  in 
this  newj  world.  Go  through  them.  Do 
it  collectively.  Eisenhower  did  in  1957. 
Tou  had  conflict  between  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras. 

There  has  been  a  traditional  conflict 
there,  al  border  question.  Alexander 
Haig  aid  President  Reagan,  and 
mostly  guided  by  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  malevolence,  even  though  she  is  a 
female,  Jeane  Elirkpatrick,  thinking 
they  could  feed  on  these  ancient  ani- 
mosities land  divide  and  conquer.  Well, 
that  day  is  gone.  Maybe  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge  coiild  do  it  in  1929,  but  nothing  is 
going  to  do  it  in  the  1980's.  Those  days 
are  gon^  forever.  The  masses  down 
there,  now  80  or  85  million  more  of 
them  thfin  we  have  total  population 
here,  are  not  going  to  continue  to  take 
the  subjtigation,  the  tyranny,  the  des- 
potism, some  of  which  we  have  been 
responsible  for  and  imposed  on  them. 
Not  any  more,  that  is  gone. 
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If  the  Pope  had  made  the  visit  to 
Chile  30  years  ago,  10  years  ago,  15  or 
even  20  years  ago,  it  would  have  been 
unthinkable  he  would  have  confronted 
what  he  did  this  last  week.  That  world 
has  changed  forever. 

And  so  I  got  up  on  April  1,  1980,  and 
said,  please,  Mr.  President,  use  this, 
use  our  wit  and  will,  simimon  forth 
upon  competent  officials.  Why  have  a 
State  Department?  We  can  win. 

In  1957  what  happened?  It  looked 
like  there  was  going  to  be  a  war  be- 
tween Nicaragiia  and  Honduras.  The 
same  countries  almost  except  one  that 
today  we  call  the  Contadora  countries, 
called  upon  the  United  States  and 
said.  Join  us,  let  us  mediate  this,  and 
we  did.  Eisenhower  sent  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  what  happened?  Did 
they  resent  us?  No;  they  made  us  the 
leader.  And  what  did  we  do?  We  went 
to  the  World  Court  and  resolved  the 
problem.  And  it  stayed  resolved  until 
we  introduced  Argentine  troops  in 
1981  on  the  request  of  Alexander  Haig 
to  try  to  do  what?  Destabilize  the  San- 
dinista  junta  at  that  time. 

So  it  did  not  do  any  good  in  1980  by 
the  time  that  those  90  days  were  up, 
and  in  fact,  to  be  exact.  123  days  later 
the  events  got  out  of  hand.  Just  last 
week  you  had  the  violence  erupting  in 
El  Salvador  where  we  had  been  told 
for  about  a  year  or  two  that  every- 
thing was  under  control,  we  have  got 
the  man  we  imposed,  we  are  taking 
care  of  everything.  But  again,  foolish- 
ly, by  also  aiding  and  abetting  the  ex- 
termination, wholesale,  of  these  im- 
poverished people  up  in  the  mountain 
provinces,  with  our  attack  Huey  heli- 
copters, doing  no  different  than  what 
we  are  accusing  the  Russians  of  doing 
in  Afghanistan.  Where  is  the  moral 
difference?  In  fact,  we  use  meaner 
attack  helicopters  hovering  over  inno- 
cent peasants,  men.  women,  grandfa- 
thers, 6-month-old  children.  These  are 
not  Marixst-Leninist.  These  are  not 
part  of  the  rebels. 

The  rebels,  if  they  had  been  done 
away  with  as  we  were  told  up  to  last 
week,  100  men  would  not  have  been 
able  to  successfully  attack  the  biggest 
army  camp  in  El  Salvador.  And  by  the 
way,  leading  to  the  death,  unhappUy, 
of  one  of  our  American  advisers. 

But  who  remembers  the  five  Ameri- 
can nuns  that  were  slaughtered?  Who 
remembers  the  Archbishop  Romero? 
Who  killed  him?  The  very  people  that 
are  going  to  knock  out  Mr.  Duarte 
pretty  soon. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  then? 
Invade  Salvador?  What  about  Guate- 
mala? When  that  blows  up,  what  are 
we  going  to  do,  send  our  troops  into 
Guatemala? 

Where  is  the  other  cause  showing 
up?  Well,  for  the  first  time  the  Soviet 
leader,  Gorbachev,  Is  coming  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Latin  America.  He  is  coming  to 
Mexico  and  then  he  is  going  down. 
That  is  the  first  time.  Why?  WeU, 


maybe  it  is  because  it  is  obvious  even 
to  the  Russian  geopoliticians  that 
Ronald  Reagan's  actions  or  so-called 
pcdicy,  which  I  will  not  dignify  by  call- 
ing it  that,  is  bankrupt  and  counter- 
productive to  the  United  States,  and 
very  unfavorable.  Gorbachev  is  being 
invited:  he  is  not  intruding. 

I  will  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  on  page  16  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for 
Monday,  March  30,  1987,  by  Carl  J. 
KrtgHaii  entiUed  "Gorbachev:  He  Sees 
Opportunity  in  Latin  America." 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 

30,  19871 
OoKBACHXv:  Hx  Skks  Opportumixx  ni  Iatik 
Amkrica 
(By  Carl  J.  MlgdaU) 
Mikhail    Gorbachev's    decision    to    tour 
Latin  America  later  this  year  should  worry 
the  United  States.  It  means  that  the  Polit- 
buro realizes  that  a  major  change  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  place 
in  US  relations  with  its  neighbors  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Yet  US  officials  shrug  off  the  importance 
of  the  Gorbachev  trip.  There  is  Uttle  recog- 
nition among  Washington  policymakers 
that  since  1959.  when  Fidel  Castro  came  to 
power  in  Cuba,  US  influence  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  declined  steadily. 

If  there  were  not  clear  prospects  for  vast 
gains  to  be  made  in  Latin  America,  Commu- 
nist Party  General  Secretary  Gorbachev, 
now  locked  in  a  modernization  stniggle  with 
his  entrenched  party  bureaucracy,  would 
not  be  willing  to  risk  leaving  his  homeland 
and  venture  into  what  was  once  the  ac- 
knowledged sphere  of  influence  of  the  US. 

A  senior  Soviet  expert  in  Latin  American 
affairs  once  told  me  that  analysts  at  the  for- 
eign office  in  Moscow  frequently  concluded 
that  Washington's  policies  toward  Latin 
America  contradicted  US  intereste  in  the 
region.  He  and  other  Soviet  specialists  in 
Latin  America  tried  for  years,  unsuccessful- 
ly until  now,  to  convince  their  bosses  in  the 
Politburo  that  US  faUures  in  Ijatin  America 
opened  wide  the  possibility  for  Moscow  to 
gain  influence. 

General  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev  visit- 
ed Cuba  in  1974.  But  that  was  a  special  case. 
Cuba  was  already  a  dedicated  member  of 
the  Communist  bloc  and  there  was  no  risk 
to  Soviet  prestige  in  a  trip  to  Havana  by  the 
head  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party.  The 
Gorbachev  swing  through  mainland  Latin 
America  Is.  however,  very  different.  The 
Soviet  leader  is  due  to  visit  Mexico.  Brazil, 
and  Argentina— none  an  ally  of  Moscow. 

Castro's  victory  in  Cuba  was  a  strategic 
defeat  for  the  US.  Through  Cuba,  the 
USSR  pierced  the  security  barrier  around 
the  home  waters  of  the  US.  Way  back  in  the 
first  hall  of  the  I9th  century,  US  poUcy- 
makers  had  recognized  that  Cuba  in  the 
hands  of  a  strong  enemy  could  become  a 
major  danger  to  the  US.  While  weak  Spain 
owned  Cuba,  the  US  felt  safe. 

But  when  Castro  declared  himself  a  com- 
munist, and  negotiated  an  alliance  with  the 
USSR,  Washington  proved  unable  to  neu- 
tralize the  challenge  to  iU  security.  Latin 
America's  leaders  are  very  aware  that  in  the 
long  confrontation  with  the  superpower  US. 
it  was  tiny  Cuba,  backed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  won. 

At  the  end  of  the  1960s,  the  US  made  the 
disastrous  error  of  misinterpreting  the  re- 
sults of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  mas- 


■tve.  cooperative  hemispheric  effort  to  bring 
development  to  Latin  America.  Then  nation- 
al security  adviser  Henry  Kissinger,  with 
little  experience  in  Latin  American  affairs, 
decided  that  "the  Alliance  for  Piocieis 
dramatises  the  inability  of  the  US  to  act  as 
an  International  Boelal  oiglneer."  But  de- 
spite its  failure,  the  Alliance  bad.  however, 
proven  convincingly  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  act  as  an  international 
social  engineer. 

Misreading  the  results  of  its  own  policies, 
the  US  adopted  an  approach  toward  Latin 
America  during  the  1970b  of  no  more  gran- 
diose slogans  and  no  more  big  multilateral 
projects.  The  US,  deliberately,  tried  to  pull 
back  from  its  deep,  traditional  involvement 
in  Latin  America  at  a  time  when  the  re- 
gion's presidents  were  searching  for  contin- 
ued US  leadership  and  even  more  coopera- 
tion. 

When  Latin  America  plunged  Into  the  on- 
going crisis  of  huge  foreign  debts,  political 
will  was  lacking  in  Washington,  and  stOl  is 
today,  to  look  for  a  hemiq>heric  solution  to 
the  problem. 

US  policymakers  in  1982  did  not  under- 
stand the  consequences  for  Its  Western 
hemisphere  policy  of  the  decision  during 
the  Falklands  war  to  side  with  Britain 
against  Argentina.  Instead  of  continuing  to 
remain  neutral.  But  Latin  America  has  not 
forgotten  nor  forgiven.  The  US  decision  to 
back  Britain  is  still  regarded  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  betrayaL 

Washington's  reappllcation  of  failed  Inva- 
sion tactics  used  against  Castro's  Cuba  to 
try  now  to  overthrow  Nicaragua's  Sandl- 
nista  government  has  finally  converted 
Latin  America  into  a  fertile  region  for  a  visit 
by  the  foremost  leader  of  the  USSR. 

Most  leaders  of  Latin  America  oppose 
Sandlnista  efforts  to  construct  a  BAarxist 
dictatorship  in  Nicaragua,  but  they  cannot 
support  a  US  military  intervention,  either 
with  US  troops  or  "covertly,"  through  sup- 
port for  contras  to  overthrow  an  existing 
government.  Still  resented  in  Latin  America 
are  US  military  Interventions  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America  during  the  first  half  of  this 
century  which  brushed  aside  the  sovereign- 
ty and  Independence  of  smaller  countries. 

Differences  between  the  US  and  the 
larger  countries  of  Latin  America  over  how 
to  coi>e  with  the  challenge  of  Sai.llnlBta 
Nicaragua— and  the  conviction  that  the  US- 
backed  contras  will  continue  to  faU  to  over- 
throw the  Nicaraguan  government— have 
led  eight  governments  of  the  region  to  a 
concerted  effort  to  work  out  an  aoeommoda- 
tion  with  Managua  on  terms  unacceptable 
to  Washington. 

But  even  more  ominous  for  future  US- 
Latin  American  relations,  and  more  attrac- 
tive for  Gorbachev,  is  the  recently  an- 
nounced determination  of  the  eight,  "within 
the  context  of  growing  Latin  American 
unity",  to  stimulate  cooperative  develop- 
ment In  consultation  "with  groups  of  coun- 
tries within  and  outside  the  region."  The 
intent  clearly  Is  a  move  politically,  and 
where  possible  economically,  away  from  the 
US. 

The  opUons  for  the  US  now  In  its  policies 
toward  Latin  America  are  remarkably  clear 
Washington  can  either  recognize  that  US 
interests  should  be  defended  by  rebuilding 
traditional  alliances  in  lAtin  America,  or  it 
can  continue  to  push  ahead  aggressively  on 
Its  own.  risking  new  failures  and  making  the 
region  even  more  susceptible  to  Soviet  influ- 
ence. 
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(Cari  J.  iflgdaU  to  a  fonner  Latin  Ameri- 
can oocmcNKMient  for  D8  News  *  World 
Report.) 

This  ii  what  I  was  talking  about  on 
Aprfl  1.  IMO:  the  v«ry  thing  that  our 
Preddent  says  he  wants  to  stop  is  the 
very  thing  that  he  is  foisting  on  us. 
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thaA  living  in  an  environment  of 
nei|  tiborllneas,  cooperation,  and  even 
eoc^omlc  advancement  for  our  own 
itry.  we  will  be  living  in  a  recon- 
old  world,  an  old  European 
world  fiUed  with  hatreds,  ancient  of 
origin,  having  led  to  the  bloodiest  wars 
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made  u|ipreoedented  efforts  to  com- 
promise the  integrity  of  oujt  diplomat- 
ic mission  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
clear  from  the  review  of  problems  al- 
ready i^ntified  at  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Moscow,  and  other  embassy  facili- 
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COlOtlTTBBOH 

MsBCHAirr  Maann  AMD  FisHBUKS, 

Waahington,  DC.  April  i.  1987. 
Hon.  Jm  WBioEtT. 

Speaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Repreaenta- 
Hvet,  H-ZOi,  The  Capitol.  Washington. 
DC 

rt*»    Utn     Rv»R»-    PiirmiAnt    to    Public 


Mr.  Joms  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoHER  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Di  LA  Gakza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  TORRICBUI. 
Mrs.  SCHBOKDER. 


VAC.  2761(cX3):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affatra. 

109S.  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Director, 
Defense  Security  Aaslatance  Agency,  trana- 
mltting  a  copy  of  the  Department  of  Army's 
proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to  Norway 
(Transmittal  No.  3-87),  pursuant  to  22 
n.S.C.  2796(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Farelsn 
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(CmI  J.  Mlidan  to  a  fonaer  lAttn  Ameri- 
can ooKTMpondent  tor  US  Newa  A  World 
Report) 

This  li  What  I  waa  talking  about  on 
Apra  1.  I960;  the  very  thine  that  our 
PreaMent  saya  he  wants  to  stop  is  the 
very  thing  that  he  Is  foisting  on  us. 
He.  more  than  any  other  force,  is 
bringing  about  whatever  it  is  you  want 
to  attribute  to  success  to  so-caUed 
Communist  or  Mandst-Lenlnlst.  And 
the  reason  is  that  if  we  onnpel  a  des- 
perate people,  who  have  bled  and 
fought  in  a  revdutioaary  struggle,  in- 
digenous civil  war.  not  imposed  by 
Castro  or  anybody  else,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's attitude  toward  this  Oovem- 
ment  of  Nicaragua  has  been  not  one  of 
anHToaeh  through  our  Ambassador, 
because  we  have  an  Ambassador. 
While  the  President  announced  on 
BCay  1  or  thereabouts.  1985.  an  embar- 
go an  Nicaragua,  he  has  a  full-time, 
full-fledged  Ambassador  with  creden- 
tials saying  that  we  recognize  that 
regime  as  a  legitimate  regime.  But  in 
the  meanwhile,  the  President  is  saying 
that  is  the  biggest  danger  we  have  to 
our  naticmal  interests.  He  had  to  say 
this  in  order  to  trigger  off  that  part  of 
the  ISq>ionage  Act  of  1917.  And  before 
he  could  impose  an  embargo  he  has  to 
tell  us  that  Nicaragua  poses  a  dear, 
iwesent  and  immediate  danger  to  our 
interests  and  our  safety,  our  security. 

How  many  newspapers  reported  it 
that  way.  because  these  are  the  tech- 
nicalities Mr.  Reagan  talks  about.  And 
the  fact  is  that  they  are  counterpro- 
ductive to  the  national  interests  of  our 
country.  It  is  not  fair  to  our  people  to 
make  us  be  those  convicted  in  a  tribu- 
nal of  Justice  in  the  World  Court  as 
guilty  of  state  terrorism  against  Nica- 
ragua. We  have  been  charged  and 
found  guilty. 

And  what  was  the  President's  reac- 
tion to  that?  We  walked  out  of  the 
World  Court  which  we  had  helped 
create  to  begin  with,  the  one  to  which 
in  1957  Mr.  Eisenhower  did  not  mind 
gcrfng  as  the  leader  of  this  group  of  na- 
tions that  brought  about  a  peaceful 
solution. 

So  I  think  that  the  tragedy  there  is 
reflected  in  these  two  articles,  and  for 
that  reason  I  asked  that  they  be 
placed  in  the  Rsoobs.  because  I  believe 
that  with  calmness  and  in  retrospect 
my  colleagues  will  have  a  chance  to 
see  this  in  the  Rbcobo  and  read  it  for 
themselves  and  conclude  for  them- 
selves. I  Imow  that  when  the  headlines 
hit.  and  I  predict  it  wHl  not  be  long,  we 
will  all  be  saying,  well,  we  have  got  to 
support  the  President  in  this  great 
hour  of  need.  We  cannot  allow  our 
men  to  be  killed  over  there. 

G  1300 
Then  that  will  be  the  ruling  passion 
of  the  moment  and  the  die  will  have 
been  cast.  For  generations  to  come,  we 
will  compel  our  children,  grandchil- 
dren, and  great  grandchildren,  rather 


thi^  living  in  an  environment  of 
nei|  bborllness.  cooperation,  and  even 
ecoi  omic  advancement  for  our  own 
cou]  itry.  we  will  be  living  in  a  recon- 
stru:ted  old  world,  an  old  Exiropean 
wond  fiUed  with  hatreds,  ancient  of 
origin,  having  led  to  the  bloodiest  wars 
in  mankind's  history,  to  the  great  det- 
riment and  the  best  interests  of  all  of 
tho^  peoples. 

AM  has  been  predicted  by  the  great 
historian,  Arnold  Toynbee.  the  reason 
why,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  West 
will  be  superseded  by  the  East,  he 
gives  these  long-range  projections 
basal  on  these  long,  long  dissertations 
of  hutory. 

I  ttilnk  that  is  not  right  for  America. 
The  American  people  are  greater. 
They  deserve  better,  and  they  ought 
to,  but  they  have  the  choice.  They 
elect  us. 

The  question  is.  will  we  have  the  for- 
titude and  the  moral  coxuiige  that  the 
decision  to  uphold  the  clear  delegated 
and  pwom  oath  of  office  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  against  all  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies?  I  hope  that  soon, 
not  too  much  later,  there  will  be  some 
serious  oversight  of  this  resolution. 

I  have  offered  it  because  I  feel  it  is 
absolutely  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress exercise  its  constitutional  duties, 
no  matter  how  distasteful,  no  matter 
how  politically  dangerous  it  might  be. 
After  all,  unless  we  are  willing  to  wor- 
ship these  offices  and  proscribe  our- 
selves and  genupect  before  them  and 
be  filing  to  pay  the  price  of  compro- 
mise of  integrity  Just  to  hold  the 
off ioe,  then  that  is  something  else. 

I  think  that  if  we  sit  and  let  the 
Constitution  be  suspended,  we  will 
follonv,  as  one  article  I  placed  in  the 
Record  last  Thursday,  quoted  in  a 
Bra41ian  Journal,  that  then  the 
Unit^  States  will  have  a  Constitution 
like  so  many  other  countries  where  it 
is  b«st  known  because  it  is  most  ig- 
nored. 


Apnl  6,  1987 
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T.KGpSTATION  TO  COUNTER 
SOVIET  ELECTRONIC  SURVEIL- 
LAtNCE  OP  UNITED  STATES  EM- 
BASSY IN  MOSCOW 

Ttole  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
FiELS]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mx.  BROOMFIELD.  Madam  Speak- 
er. Soviet  espionage  efforts  directed  at 
the  United  States  Ebibassy  in  Moscow 
have  caused  catastrophic  damage  to 
our  ability  to  carry  out  effective  diplo- 
matt:  activities  from  this  facility. 
Soviet  clandestine  electronic  spying 
fron^  Soviet  diplomatic  premises  in  the 
United  States  have  always  constituted 
a  substantial  threat  to  United  States 
security.  However,  the  most  recent 
reveuitions  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, our  intelligence  community,  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  our  Moscow  Embas- 
sy iiidicate  that  the  Soviet  KGB  has 


made  unprecedented  efforts  to  com- 
promise the  integrity  of  our  diplomat- 
ic mission  In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
clear  from  the  review  of  problems  al- 
ready identified  at  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Moscow,  and  other  embassy  facili- 
ties elsewhere,  that  we  are  facing  a  se- 
curity, diplomatic,  and  intelligence  dis- 
aster th^t  is  imparaUeled  in  recent  his- 
tory. 

During  the  last  two  administrations 
there  have  been  numerous  studies  of 
the  increased  Soviet  espionage  threat 
and  a  la^k  of  sound  security  practices. 
Recommendations  resulting  from 
these  stfdies  have  yet  to  be  fully  em- 
braced. The  bureaucratic  tendency  to 
resist  chfmge  and  improvement  in  this 
critical  area  has  been  appalling.  Rec- 
ommendations to  Improve  physical 
and  teohnical  security  have  been 
buried  In  the  bureaucratic  maze  of  the 
State  Department  to  languish  in  ob- 
scurity, we  are  now  paying  the  price 
of  our  apathetic  response  to  the  imme- 
diate security  threat. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  today  intro- 
duced legislation  to  counter  the  Soviet 
electronic  surveillance  of  the  United 
States  Einbassy  in  Moscow  and  to  re- 
verse th^  unsettling  and  flippant  atti- 
tude of  the  biu-eaucracy  to  the  threat 
of  the  Soviet  espionage  to  our  United 
States  Etnbassy  in  Moscow.  My  legisla- 
tion directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
notify  the  Soviet  Union,  within  5  days 
of  enactknent.  of  the  United  States 
wlthdra\^al  from  the  relevant  portions 
of  the  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Reclproqal  Allocation  for  Use  Free  of 
Charge  0f  Plots  of  Land  in  Moscow 
and  Washington  signed  In  Moscow 
May  16,  1969.  and  other  relevant 
agreements  thereto.  The  effect  of  my 
legislatlofn  is  to  wipe  the  slate  clean,  to 
start  anew  and  ensure  the  United 
States  ai^d  Soviet  facilities  and  the  re- 
spective countries  is  based  on  a  fair 
sense  of  teciprocity. 

If  Gorbachev  is  truly  committed  to 
the  conotpt  of  glasnost  then  he  should 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate his  commitment  in  a  tangible 
manner. 

I  ask  iny  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  add  this  important  legisla- 
tion to  the  State  Department  authori- 
zation bfll  when  it  comes  before  the 
House  inj  the  days  ahead. 


AFPOINTliCENT  AS  BCEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  U.S. 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
mimicatipn  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Commlttiee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheriec 


ComfnTBSOM 

1£wmrUAwr  Mtmw  Aim  PtUHMIM. 

Waahington.  DC,  AprU  3,  1987. 
Hon.  Jim  Wbiobt. 

Speaker  of  the  Hove.  House  of  Repretenta- 
Hves.  H-i09.  The  Capitol,  Wathinaton. 
DC. 
Dkak  Mr.  Spxakkr:  Pursuant  to  Public 
Law  453  of  the  96th  Congress,  as  amended.  I 
have  appointed  the  followinc  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  serve  as  Members  of  the  Bo»x6. 
of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  for  the  year  1987: 
The  Honorable  Mario  Biaggi  of  New  To^ 
The  Honorable  Roy  Dyson  of  Maryland. 
The  Honorable  Norman  F.  Lent  of  New 
York. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  am  author- 
ized to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board. 
With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Joins, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  Joins  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoHSR  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Di  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  TORBICSLU. 
Mrs.  SCHBOKDSR. 

Mr.  BEHHm. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

Blr.  Florio. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  BROOMnsLD,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Saiki)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materlaL) 

Mr.  LtmcREN.  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  7.  8.  and  9. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  ScHROEDKR)  to  rcvisc  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  AwwuHZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frank,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pbhwy,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  JoMTZ,  for  10  minutes,  on  April 
8. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  April  7,  1987.  at  12  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Memt>ers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Saiki)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Bftr.  YoxTifG  of  AlaslUL 

Mr.  JxrroRDS  in  three  instances. 

til.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Batemah. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  ScHROEDER)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Market. 

Mr.  Lelahd. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  GuARiHi. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1088.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1988  through  1992  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  100-59);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

1089.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  supplemental  contract  award 
report  for  the  period  May  1,  1987  to  June 
30,  1987,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2431(b):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1090.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  his  determination  that,  including 
his  request  for  a  $100  million  decrease  in 
direct  lending  authority,  the  authority 
available  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
fiscal  year  1987  Is  sufficient  for  direct  loans, 
pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  635e(aK2HAKll)  (97 
SUt.  1257)  (July  31.  1945.  chapter  341.  sec- 
tion 7(aK2)(A>(ll);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1091.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Credit  Union  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  Administration's  1986  annual 
report.  Including  the  activities  of  the  central 
liquidity  facility,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C. 
17S2a(d);  12  U.S.C.  17951;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1092.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  C^imcil 
of  the  District  of  Columl>ia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  7-8.  "D.C.  Statehood  (Con- 
stitutional Convention  Initiative  of  1979 
Temporary  Amendment  Act  of  1987."  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code  section  l-233(cXl):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1093.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent's Cancer  Panel,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  panel's  1988  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  42  U.8.C.  286ar-4(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1094.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  on  March  31,  1987.  a 
guerrilla  unit  launched  a  surprise  attack  on 
the  El  Salvadoran  Fourth  Brigade  Head- 
quarters at  El  Paraiao.  CluOatenango  De- 
partmoit,    EI    Salvador,    pursuant    to    22 


U.8.C.  2781(cX2):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1095.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mltting  a  copy  of  the  Department  of  Army's 
proposed  lease  of  defense  artidea  to  Norway 
(Transmittal  No.  3-87),  pursuant  to  22 
n.S.C.  2796(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1096.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  a  report  on  tropical  forestry, 
pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  99-529,  section 
301(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1097.  A  letter  from  the  FOLA  Director, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  (Corporation. 
transmitting  the  Board's  annual  report  of 
its  activities  for  calendar  year  1986  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1098.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  during  fiscal 
year  1986,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  3789e:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1099.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  The 
Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  foundation's 
audit  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986,  pursuant  to  36  VS.C. 
1101(22),  1103;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HOC.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  EInvironmental 
Quality  for  fiscal  years,  1988  and  1989.  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1101.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  ((Civil  Works),  trsnamlt- 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslaticm  to 
amend  section  123  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1970  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  continue  to  fill 
confined  disposal  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1102.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans'  Adminlstrmtlon, 
transmitting  a  report  of  cases  recommended 
for  equitable  relief,  pursuant  to  38  U.S.C. 
210(cK3KB);  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 

PX7BLIC     BILI£     AND     RE80LU- 

■nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerii  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  1728.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  provide  for 
limited  extension  of  alternative  meazw  of 
providing  assistance  under  the  school  Itmch 
program  (Rept.  100-37).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LaFALCE:  Ommilttee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. HJi.  1854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
an  amendmoit  (Rept.  100-38).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJR. 
1290.  A  bill  to  counter  unfair  ocean  trans- 
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portattOB  pnctfen,  anfl  for  other  purpoaes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.    100-39).   Re- 
fCR«d  to  the  Commtttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  St^e  of  the  Union. 
[PunmnU  to  Me  order  of  the  Houte  on  April 

2, 1$97.  thefoUowing  reporta  verefUed  on 

AprU  9, 1997J 

Ur.  ROSITNKOWSKL*  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  HJl.  3.  A  Bill  to  enhance 
the  coiBpetlU*€JMSS  of  American  industry, 
and  for  other  purpoaes;  with  amendments 
(Kept  IWMO.  Pt  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DDfQKUk  Committee  on  En«xy  and 
fVMiMixiif  HJL  3.  A  Mil  to  enhance  the 
compeUtlyemas  of  Amnican  industry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
100-40.  Pt  3).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BONKKR:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HH.  3.  A  b01  to  mhanoe  the  oompeti- 
ttveneas  of  American  Industry,  and  for  other 
puipooes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  100- 
40.  Pt.  3).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ST  OERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
inc.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  HJt.  3.  A 
hoi  to  enhanur  the  competitiveness  of 
American  industry,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  100-(0,  Pt.  4).  Or- 
dered to  beprtoted. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  LaiMM-.  Hit.  3.  A  bill  to  enhance  the 
competitiveness  of  American  iixlustry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
100-40,  Pt  S).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PDBUC  BILU3  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  nile  juui.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   ATKINS   (for   himself,   Mr. 

liOWKT  of  Washington.  Mr.  Punrr, 

Mr.  MoAKiXT,    Mr.  Sabo,   Mr.  OBn>- 

wmom,     Mr.  OmfDnuoH,     and  Mr. 

Vnrro): 
HJl.  1040.  A  biU  to  facilitate  the  resetUe- 
ment  of  Indochinese  refugees  and  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  Indochinese  refugees 
along  the  border  of  TtiaOand  from  croes- 
border  attarlm,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   TAUZIN   (for   himself.   Mr. 

BiTAirT,     Mr.  Atuci.     Mr.  Stmab. 

Mr.   LxLftMB.      Mr.   SLATTxaT,      Mr. 

RiCHABBSOii.    Mr.  Coats.    Mr.  Hall 

of  Texas,  Mr.  Dowdt  of  Mississippi. 

Mrs.  BooGS.  Mr.  Hatis  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HoixowAT.    Mr.  Whsor.    Ii^. 

CoLOUM  of  Texas.    BCr.  Pxnu.    Mr. 

McCnunr.     Mr.  MowrooifxaT,     Mr. 

Ckapmaii.     Mr.  BusTAKAirtx.     Mr. 

MacKat.  Mr.  EcKAKT,  Mr.  Ahmzt, 

Mr.   IiHon.      Mr.   Watkhis.      Mr. 

Wssaa.     Mr.  Liviiigstoh,  and     Mr. 

Room): 
HJL  1941.  A  bill  to  repeal  and  amend  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Powendant  and  Indus- 
trial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Committee 
on  EnCTgy  and  Commerce. 
ByMr.ROTBAL: 
HJL  1942.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Emidoyee 
Retirement  Inccnne  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
prohibit  reversioas  to  employers  of  residual 
assets  upon  termination  of  single-employer 
pension  plans  and  to  provide  for  the  appU- 
cabiUty  of  rules  relating  to  fiduciary  duUes 
in  relation  to  plan  terminations;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
HJl.  1943.  A  bOl  to  establish  a  program  of 
block  grants  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 


providing  to  the  public  information  with  re- 
spsct  to  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Cotemeroe. 

^•R.  1944.  A  bill  to  require  an  annual 
reoort  on  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
ths  Committees  on  Aimed  Services  and  For- 
el^  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Toric: 
H.R.  1945.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  dis(^rim- 
insUon  with  regard  to  mental  Illness  under 
the  Medicare  Program;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

,     By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
^Jl.   1940.  A  bUl  to  assist  in  reducing 
critne  and  the  danger  of  recidivism  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  requiring  qyeedy 
trials  In  criminal  cases  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  by  request: 
q.R.  1947.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  5,  United 
States  Code,   to  provide  enhanced  retire- 
ment credit  for  United  States  magistrates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Serrice. 

By  Mr.  OARCIA: 
HJl.  1948.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Po«t  Office  Building  located  at  153  East 
ll(Hh  Street  in  New  York.  NY,  as  the 
"Otcar  Oarcia  Rivera  Post  Office  Building": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CHvil 

Setvice.  

I     By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
QJl.  1949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
Consolidation    and    Improvement    Act    of 
1981,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  EducaUon  and  Labor. 

:     By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  C^alifomia  (for 
I        himself,  Mr.  Ackkrmah,  Mr.  Batss. 
I        BCr.  BxsMAM,  Mr.  Bhtaitt,  Mr.  Clat, 
Mrs.    C0LI.IHS,    Mr.    OxrHABDT,    BCr. 
GaAT  of  Illinois,  Bfr.  Hawkihs.  BCr. 
Lelams,  BCs.  Oakar.  BCr.  Obxrstak. 
BCrs.    ScHROKDER,    BCr.    Swift,    BCr. 
Vkhto,  and  BCr.  Wnss): 
a.R.  1950.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  telephone  mon- 
itoring by  employers  be  accompanied  by  a 
reflular  audible  warning  tone;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  BCr.  KASTENBCEIER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MooHHXAD.  BCr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  BCr.  Miheta): 
H.R.  1951.  A  bill  to  amend  section  914  of 
tlt^  17,  United  States  Code,  regarding  cer- 
tain protective  orders  for  semiconductor 
chk>  products;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1952.  A  biU  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  a  new  department, 
to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  the  De- 
fense Force,  to  defend  the  United  States 
against  all  aerial  threats,  including  ballisUc 
missiles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Cofnmittee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KONNYU  (for  himself,  BCr. 
,        PoRTRR.  and  BCr.  Lamtos): 

HJl.  1953.  A  bill  to  deny  certain  trade 
benefits  to  Romania  unless  that  country 
recognizes  and  protects  the  fundamental 
hianan  rights  and  freedoms  of  aU  citizens  of 
that  country,  partictilarly  Hungarian  speak- 
ing and  other  ethnic  minorities,  and  for 
otker  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

T    ByMr.  LELAND: 

PJI.  1954.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  shall  l>e  subject  to  certain  provisions 
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of  the  <  >ccupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civd  Service. 

By  BCr.  LENT  (for  himself,  BCr.  Swn- 

RALL  and  BCr.  Latta): 
HJl.  1955.  A  bill  to  improve  the  system  for 
resolving  medical  professional  liability  ac- 
tions, to  refine  the  method  of  determining 
and  awarding  damages  in  such  actions,  to 
eliminate  the  excessive  costs  associated  with 
the  present  liability  resolution  system  and 
thereby]  reduce  overall  health  care  costs,  to 
provide  I  for  prompt  and  equitable  payment 
of  valid!  professional  liability  claims,  to  sup- 
port a4d  strengthen  State  efforts  in  the 
area  of  professional  competency  review  and 
discipliite.  and  to  maintain  the  availability 
of  quality  health  care  services  In  the  United 
States;  jto  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

si  BCr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  (for 

|iimself  and  BCr.  Mn.i.RR  of  Washing- 

HJl.  1956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition 
Of  "vesi^l  of  the  United  States"  in  the  BCag- 
nuson  Fishery  ConservaUon  and  BCanage- 
ment  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Merctiant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  BCr.  PICKLE  (for  himseU.  BCr. 
pRKinaEL.  BCr.  Dowhet  of  New  YoriL. 
Mr.  BCatsui.  BCr.  DnMCAM  and  BCr. 

HJl.  1957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1980  to  make  permanent 
the  credit  for  increases  in  research  expenses 
and  for  basic  research  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  BCr.  SAWYER  (for  himself  and  BCr. 

HAWKUfS): 

HJl.  ^958.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic opmpetlUveness  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States  by  improving  elementa- 
ry and  Secondary  school  education  in  math- 
ematics and  science;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lal>or. 
By  BCr.  TAUKE: 
HJl.  1959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenuf  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain payments  under  the  Conservation  Re- 
serve Program  shaU  not  l>e  treated  as  self- 
employment   income    for   purposes   of   the 
social  security  tax  on  such  Income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  BCr.  BROOBCFIELD: 
H.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  to  counter 
Soviet  electronic  surveillance  of  U.S.  Embas- 
sy activities  in  Moscow,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; t^  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bi  BCr.  BCARKEY  (for  Iiimself,  BCr. 
pAPHARDT,  BCr.  BCiLLER  of  California. 
Mr.  Waxmait.  BCr.  Florio,  BCr.  Gray 
if    Pennsylvania.    BCr.    Fazio.    BCr. 
kVROULXS,       BCr.       ATKHfs,       BCr. 
twifrr  of  New  York.  BCr.  BCrazek, 

HOCHBRDXCKHXR.     BCr.     ECKART, 

Jeffords,  BCiss  Schmxidkr,  BCr. 

rEKAS.  BCr.  SCHXUER.   Mr.  Walcrxm, 

Swift,  BCr.  Lelamo,  Mrs.  Col- 

rs.  BCr.  Syhar.  BCr.  Wtdxr.  BCr. 

LTTSRY.  BCr.  SncoRSKi,  BCr.  Bates. 

Boucher.   BCr.   Ackermam.   BCr. 

Akaka.   BCr.   AuConi.   BCr.   Bermam. 

Mr.  BoRiOR  of  BCichlgan.  BCr.  Bosco. 

^Crs.  Boxer.  BCr.  Brehm an,  BCr.  Camf- 

BCr.  Carper.  BCr.  Clarke.  BCr. 

IT,  BCr.  CoirrxRS.  BCr.  Daniel.  BCr. 

•eFazio,  Mr.  Dellums,  BCr.  de  Lugo, 

Donnelly,    BCr.    Durbin,    BCr. 

DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  BCr.  Dymally. 

Edwards    of    California,    BCr. 

(FY,  BCr.  Evans,  BCr.  Pauntroy,  BCr. 

[CHAN,  BCr.  FoGLiETTA,  BCr.  Frank. 

Garcia,  BCr.  Oilman,  BCr.  OucK- 

BCr.  Gordon.  BCr.  Gray  of  Illi- 


nois, BCr.  Hawkins,  BCr.  Howard,  BCr. 
Hoter.  Mr.  Jacobs,  BCs.  Kaftur.  BCr. 
Kastbnmxikr.    BCr.    Kenndy.    BCrs. 
KxNNXLLT,  Mr.  Kildee,  BCr.  Klxczka. 
BCr.   KosiMAYER.   BCr.   LaFalce.  BCr. 
ISHMAN  of  C^allfomia.  BCr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  BCr.  Levins  of  (California. 
BCr.  LiFiNSKi,  BCr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. BCr.  McKiNNEY,  BCr.  BCarti- 
NXZ.  BCr.  BCatsui.  BCr.  BCfumx,  BCr. 
BCiNxrA.  BCr.  Moakley.  BCr.  Moody, 
BCr.  Mmwison  of  Connecticut,  BCs. 
Oakar.  BCr.  Oberstar.  BCr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  BCr.  Panetta.  BCr.  Rahall. 
BCr.  Ranoel.  BCr.  Sabo.  BCr.  Sawyer. 
BCrs.  Schroeder.  BCr.  Sghuker.  BCs. 
Snowe,  BCr.  SOLARZ,  BCr.  Stark,  BCr. 
Studds,  BCr.  SuNiA,  BCr.  Torricelli. 
BCr.  Towns,  BCr.  Traficant,  BCr.  Vis- 
closky.  BCr.  Weiss,  BCr.  Wolfe,  and 
BCr.  YATn): 
H.  Res.  138.  ResoluUon  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  that 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  should 
preserve  the  role  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment in  radiological  emergency  planning  in 
the  nuclear  licensing  process;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  3:  BCrs.  Bentley,  BCr.  Flake.  BCr. 
ScHEUER,  and  BCr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  42:  BCrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  52:  BCr.  Kanjorski. 

H.R.  62:  BCrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  74:  BCr.  Parris  and  BCrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  117:  Mr.  Youno  of  Florida. 

HJl.  118:  BCr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  338:  BCr.  McColluh  and  BCr.  Inhofe. 

H.R.  339:  BCr.  McCollum  and  Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.R.  344:  BCr.  McCollum  and  BCr.  Inhofe. 

H.R.  345:  BCr.  Inhofe. 

HJl.  379:  BCr.  DioGuardi,  BCr.  Upton  and 
BCr.  Shumway. 

HJl.  551:  BCrs.  Roukema  and  BCr.  Gejden- 

SON. 

H.R.  628:  BCr.  Waxman  and  BCr.  Rahall. 
H.R.  631:  BCr.  Saxton.  BCr.  Horton.  BCr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Rinaloo,  BCr.  Lantos,  BCr. 
F^sh,  Mr.  Donnelly,  BCr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
BCr.  KOLTER,  BCr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Weiss,  BCr.  Shumway,  Mrs. 
BCartin  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Hatcher,  and  BCr. 
Kennedy. 

H.R.  632:  ICr.  Coelho,  BCr.  Horton,  BCr. 
Ridge.  BCr.  Borski,  BCr.  Young  of  Alaslca, 
and  BCr.  Kolbe. 
HJl.  637:  BCr.  Hawkins  and  BCr.  Garcia. 
HJl.  738:  BCr.  Jontz  and  BCr.  Vento. 
HJl.   758:   Mr.   Harris,  Mr.   Fust^  BCr. 
Craig.    Mrs.    Boggs,    BCr.    Fauntroy,    BCr. 
KoNNTU,  and  BCr.  Sunia. 
HJl.  919:  Mr.  Hughes. 
HJl.  954:  Mr.  Fazio  and  BCs.  Oakar. 
HJl.  956:  Itx.  Moody,  Mr.  Stokes,  BCr. 
Lantos,  and  BCs.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

HJl.  972:  BCr.  ANracRSON,  BCr.  Badram.  BCr. 
Batbian,  BCr.  Bennett,  BCr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan.  BCr.  Bustamante.  BCr.  (Chapman. 
BCr.  Coleman  of  BCissouri.  BCrs.  Collins.  BCr. 
CoNYERS.  BCr.  DE  LuGO.  BCr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. BCr.  Dymally,  BCr.  Emerson,  BCr.  Ed- 
wards of  OlUahoma,  BCr.  Espy.  BCr.  Fazio, 
BCr.  Fish,  BCr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Hatcher.  BCr. 
Howard.  BCr.  Hutto.  BCr.  Kasich.  BCr.  Kost- 
mayer.  BCr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lipinski,  BCr. 
McCXosKEY,  BCr.  McGrath.  BCr.  BCfums.  BCr. 
Parris.  BCr.  Pepper.  BCr.  Ravenel.  BCr.  Rich- 
ardson. BCr.  Rittrr.  BCr.  Roe.  BCr.  Sabo,  BCr. 
Saxton.    BCr.    Solarz.    BCr.    Spence.    BCr. 


Stokes.  BCr.  Stump,  BCr.  Sunia.  BCr.  Trax- 
lbr.  BCr.  AppLEGAn.  and  BCr.  BCcBCxllbn  of 

BCaryland. 

HH.  1013:  BCr.  Sawtir.  BCr.  Howard,  Mr. 
IRVINE    of    California.    BCr.    Clarke.    BCr. 
Brooks.  BCr.  Gonzalez,  and  BCr.  Solarz. 
HJl.  1018:  BCr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 
HJl.  1030:  BCr.  Fish  and  BCr.  McCollum. 
HJl.  1049:  BCs.  Kaftur,  BCr.  Hates  of  Illi- 
nois, BCiss  Schneider.  BCr.  Williams.  BCr. 
Perkins,  BCr.  Dellums.  and  BCr.  BCarkey. 

H.R.  1067:  BCr.  Leland.  BCr.  Boland.  BCr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  BCr.  Frank.  BCr.  Gray  of 
Illinois,  BCr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Herman,  BCr. 
RoDiNO,  BCr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  BCr. 
Bates.  BCr.  Solarz.  BCr.  Sikorski.  BCr. 
Evans,  BCr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Frost,  BCr.  BCarkey. 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Kolter,  BCr.  Doroan  of 
North  Dakota,  BCr.  Towns.  BCr.  Roe,  BCr. 
Feighan,  BCr.  Biagci,  BCr.  Cardin,  BCr.  Wal- 
GREN,  BCr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  BCr.  Moakley, 
BCr.  Dowdy  of  BCississippi,  BCr.  Mratek,  BCr. 
Rangel,  BCr.  Howard,  BCr.  Ackexman,  BCr. 
Panetta.  BCr.  McHugh,  BCr.  Dellums,  BCr. 
BCartinez.  BCr.  Rahall.  BCr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. BCr.  McOrath.  BCr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necUcut.  BCr.  St  Germain,  and  BCr.  Oilman. 
HJl.  1103:  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken. 
H.R.  1106:  BCr.  BCatsui,  BCr.  Brown  of  Col- 
orado, Mr.  VoLKMXR.  BCr.  Fish.  BCr.  Chan- 
dler, BCr.  Erdreich.  BCr.  Slattxry.  BCr.  Don- 
nelly, and  BCr.  Conte. 
HJl.  1117:  BCr.  Craig. 

HJl.  1200:  Mr.  Jacobs.  BCr.  Hamilton.  BCr. 
LUNCREN,  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida,  BCr.  Mineta, 
BCr.  Bennett,  BCr.  Lipinski,  BCr.  BCcGrath. 
and  BCrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.    1290:   Mr.   Brennan,  BCr.   Hayes  of 
Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 
H.R.  1327:  BCr.  Pepper. 
H.R.  1371:  BCr.  Edwards  of  California.  BCr. 
Traficant.  BCr.  Fauntroy.  BCr.  Morrison  of 
(Connecticut.  BCr.  DeFazio,  BCrs.  Boxer,  BCr. 
Bustamante.  and  BCr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
HJl.  1396:  BCr.  Inhofe. 
H.R.  1425:  BCr.  Perkins.  BCr.  BCfumr.  and 
BCr.  Lxwis  of  Georgia. 

HJl.  1480:  BCr.  Young  of  Alaska.  BCr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Hyde,  BCr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
BCr.  BiAGGi,  and  BCr.  Yatron. 
H.R.  1524:  Mr.  Fascell. 
H.R.  1550:  BCr.  Biaggi,  BCr.  Ridge,  BCr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  BCr.  BCavroules,  BCr. 
Fawell,  BCr.  Levin  of  BCicliigan.  BCr.  Owens 
of  Utah.  BCs.  Kaftur.  Mr.  Hughes.  BCr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  BCr.  Barnard,  BCr. 
Garcia,  BCr.  Green,  and  BCr.  Rancel. 

H.R.  1572:  Mr.  Dreier  of  (California,  BCr. 
DioGuardi,  and  BCr.  McEwen. 
H.R.  1609:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
H.R.  1614:  BCr.  Badham  and  BCr.  Stenholm. 
H.R.  1711:  BCr.  Solarz,  BCr.  Vento,  and  BCr. 
Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1752:  BCs.  Oakar.  BCr.  Lagomarsino, 
BCr.  Akaka,  BCr.  Pepper,  BCr.  Young  of  Flori- 
da, BCr.  Garcia,  BCr.  Sunia,  BCr.  de  Lugo,  BCr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  BCr.  Oxlbt,  BCr.  Wortley, 
BCr.  Fascell,  and  BCr.  de  la  Garza. 
HJl.  1760:  BCr.  Matsui. 
H.R.  1761:  BCr.  BCatsui. 
HJl.  1762:  BCr.  BCatsui. 
H.R.  1766:  BCr.  Hughes. 
H.R.  1829:  BCr.  Hamilton  and  BCr.  Sunia. 
HJl.  1830:  BCr.  Hamilton  and  BCr.  Sunia. 
HJl.  1854:  BCr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  BCr.  Gonza- 
lez. BCr.  Thomas  A.  Luken,  BCr.  BCazzoli,  BCr. 
Mavroules,  BCr.  Hatcher,  BCr.  Wyden,  BCr. 
Eckart,  BCr.  Savage.  BCr.  Roemer.  BCr.  Sisi- 
SKY,  BCr.  Torres,  Mr.  Cooper.  BCr.  Olin,  BCr. 
Rat,  BCr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  BCr.  Conyers, 
BCr.  BiLBRAY,  BCr.  BCfume,  BCr.  Flake.  BCr. 
Lancaster.  BCr.  Campbell,  BCr.  DeFazio,  BCr. 
Price  of  North  Carolina.  BCr.  BCartinez,  BCr. 
(CoNTE,   BCr.  Slaughter   of  Virginia,   BCrs. 


BCxmu  of  Kansas.  ICr.  Oallo.  BCr.  BCcMil- 
lan  of  North  Carolina.  BCr.  BCcKmnr.  BCr. 
Rhodes,  BCr.  Upton.  BCr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
BCr.  Ridge,  BCiss  Schnbumr.  and  BCrs.  J<«a- 

SON  of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  1935:  BCr.  Robert  F.  Smith  and  BCr. 
Stallincs. 
ViJ.  Res.  16:  BCr.  M<HCollum. 
B.J.  Res.  90:  BCr.  Clarke.  BCr.  Alexansb. 

BCr.  Lott.   BCr.   Koltb^  BCrs.  Byron.  BCr. 

ScHUMER.  and  BCr.  Vemto. 
H.J.  Res.  100:  BCr.  Wtue.  BCr.  Saxton,  BCr. 

I^viN  of  BCichlgan.  and  BCr.  Kanjorski. 
HJ.  Res.  125:  BCr.  LA0<ntARSiNO.  BCr.  Don- 

nellt,  BCr.  Gordon,  BCr.  Folzt,  BCr.  Valen- 
tine, BCr.  DE  LA  Garza,  BCr.  Atkins.  BCr. 

Yates.  BCr.  Aspin,  BCr.  Hughes,  BCr.  Hatch- 
er, BCr.  Conte.  BCr.  Neal.  BCr.  Ani»ews.  BCs. 

Kaftur.  BCr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  BCr.  Daub. 

BCs.  Slaughter  of  New  YorlL.  BCr.  Kennb>t. 

BCr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  BCr.  BCineta,  BCr. 

Coleman  of  BCissouri.  BCr.  BCavroules.  BCr. 

Pepper,  and  BCr.  Nichols. 
H.J.  Res.  128:  BCr.  Lancaster. 
H.J.  Res.  151:  BCr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  BCr. 

McEwEH,  BCr.  Strattor.  BCr.  Panetta.  BCr. 

Shumway,  BCr.  Hughes,  and  BCr.  Young  of 

Florida. 
H.J.  Res.  152:  BCr.  McCollum.  BCr.  Gr:br. 

and  BCr.  DeWine. 
H.J.  Res.  189:  BCr.  Bn.TRAKis,  BCr.  Bonior 

of  Michigan.  BCr.  DeWine,  BCr.  Garcia.  BCr. 

I^wis  of  Georgia,  BCr.  McBCillan  of  North 

Carolina.   BCs.   Oakar.   BCr.   Pashayan.   BCr. 

Saxton,  BCr.  Skacgs,  and  BCr.  Slaughter  of 

Virginia. 
H.J.  Res.  201:  BCr.  Wortley,  BCr.  Hortor. 

Mr.  KosTMAYER.  BCr.  Daub.  BCr.  Cbanolbr. 

Mr.  M»»rMr    BCrs.  Boxer.  BCr.  Younq  of 

Florida,  BCr.  Sisisky,  BCr.  Oberstar,  BCr. 

CoNTE,  BCr.  I>YMALLY,  BCr.  Hawkins.  BCr. 

Coelho,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  I^wis  of  (California. 

BCr.  Young  of  Alaska.  BCrs.  Morella.  BCr. 

Moorhead,  BCr.  Torres,  BCr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

BCrs.  Lloyd,  BCr.  Hoyer.  BCr.  Rowland  of 

Connecticut.   BCr.   Synar.   BCr.   Biaooi.   BCr. 

BCartin  of  New  Yorii.  BCr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Solomon,  BCr.  Stratton,  BCr.  Vandir 

Jagt,  BCr.  MicHEu  BCr.  Torricelli,  BCr.  Ros- 

TENKOWSKI,  BCr.  Pashayan,  and  BCr.  Carper. 
H.  Con.  Res.  8:  Mr.  Inhofe. 
H.  Con.  Res.  28:  BCr.  Bn.iRAKis,  BCr. 
Lantos.  BCr.  Yatron,  BCr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  BCr.  Young  of  Alaska,  BCr.  Val- 
ENiuiE.  BCr.  McHuGH,  and  BCr.  English. 

H.  Con.  Res.  39:  Mr.  Anderson,  BCr.  An- 
NUNZio,  BCr.  Barnard.  BCr.  Batxman,  BCr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Bonior  of  BCichigan.  BCr.  Bus- 
tamante, BCr.  Chapman,  BCrs.  Collins,  BCr. 
Conyers,  BCr.  Crockett,  BCr.  de  la  Garza. 
BCr.  DoRiiAN  of  California.  BCr.  Dtmallt, 
BCr.  Emerson,  BCr.  Espy,  BCr.  Fascell,  BCr. 
Fazio,  BCr.  Flbh,  Mr.  Gordon,  BCr.  GUNSOt- 
SON,  BCr.  Howard.  BCr.  Hurro.  BCr.  Kastch, 
BCr.  Kolter.  BCr.  Kostmayer.  BCr.  Lagomar- 
sino. BCr.  Lancaster.  BCr.  Lipinbki.  BCr. 
McCloskey.  BCr.  BCcGrath.  BCr.  BCfume.  BCr. 
Parris.  BCr.  Pepper.  BCr.  Ravhibl.  BCr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Ritter.  BCr.  Roe.  BCr.  Roqbrs. 
BCr.  Sabo,  BCr.  Saxton,  BCr.  Scbaepxr.  BCr. 
Solarz.  BCr.  Stokes,  BCr.  Stump,  BCr.  Sunia. 
BCr.  Traxler.  BCr.  Volkmer.  BCr.  Walgrbi. 
BCr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  BCr.  Lowbrt 
of  (California,  BCr.  Campbell,  BCr.  Applbgate, 
BCr.  McMnxEN  of  BCaryland.  BCr.  Packard, 
BCr.  Inhofe.  and  BCr.  Spence. 
H.  Con.  Res.  62:  BCr.  Thomas  A.  Luken. 
H.  (Con.  Res.  63:  BCr.  Conte.  BCr.  Valen- 
tine. BCr.  Kanjorski,  BCr.  Dicks.  BCr. 
BCacKay.  Mr.  Gundrrson,  BCr.  Penny,  BCr. 
Bates.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  (Connecticut,  BCr. 
Foster,  BCr.  Stallings,  and  BCr.  Dymally. 

H.    Con.    Res.    68:    BCr.    Ackirman,    BCr. 
Honker.  BCrs.  Boxer,  BCr.  Dwyer  of  New 
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J— J.  M^.  lamcM.  Mr.  Ixrnn  of  CsUfor- 
Bla.  Mr.  hamaKT  of  CaUforalm.  Mr.  Lowbt 
of  Wuhlnctan.  Mr.  MCOouoit.  Mr. 
of  norkta.  and  Mr.  Vlano. 


K  Con.  Res.  70:  Mr.  Okllumi. 
H  Rea.  16:  Mr.  Kauaoo,  Mr.  McKmnr, 
and  Mr.  Womcr. 
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110:  Mr.  Faxm.  Mr.  Damiku  Mr. 

North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hmna.  Mr. 

andMr.  RoQi 
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(Legislatixx  day  of  Monday.  March  SO.  1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  2  pjn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Richard 
Shklbt.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 


Mi.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


PRATBt 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D J>..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Lord,  who  shall  atide  in  Thy  taber- 
nacle? Who  shaU  dtoeU  in  Thy  holy 
hitt?  He  that  toalketh  uprighUy.  and 
worketh  righteoiunea*,  and  apeaketh 
the  truth  in  hit  tieart  He  that  back- 
biteth  not  with  his  tongue,  nor  doeth 
evil  to  his  neighbor,  nor  taketh  up  a  re- 
proac/i  against  his  rteighbor.  In  whose 
eyes  a  vile  person  is  condemned;  but  he 
honoreth  them  that  fear  the  Lord.  He 
that  sweareth  to  his  oum  hurt,  and 
changeth  not  He  that  putteth  not  out 
his  money  to  usury,  nor  taketh  reward 
aoainst  the  innocent  He  that  doeth 
these  things  shaU  never  be  moved.— 
Psalms  15:1-5. 

Worthy  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
honor  and  glory  and  majesty.  Worthy 
art  Thou  to  be  worshipped  and  adored, 
loved,  feared,  and  served.  We  give 
Thee  our  hearts,  think  Thy  thoughts 
in  us  and  lead  us  In  Thy  ways.  For 
Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power 
and  the  glory.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  wQl  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Smnns). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter 

U.S.SKIIATX. 

PusnnRT  PRO  mcFou, 
WoMhington,  DC.  AprU  8, 19S7. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I.  Section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  amwint  the  Honorable  Richaks 
Shbat,  a  Soiator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
JoRM  C.  Smnns, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SHELBY  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes. 


THE  SECURITY  APPARATUS  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
mounting  series  of  scandalous  revela- 
tions concerning  the  integrity  of  our 
security  system,  our  security  i^para- 
tus.  including  our  Embassies,  particu- 
larly the  most  sensitive  poet  we  main- 
tain in  the  world— in  Moscow— de- 
mands our  full  and  renewed  attention. 
Something  Is  very  wrong  with  this 
system. 

How  many  more  security  breaches 
are  we  going  to  find?  How  many  more 
so-called  secure  communications 
chambers  will  we  find  have  been  com- 
promised? How  deep  and  how  wide  do 
the  problems  range?  The  impact  of 
such  compromises  of  intelligence  in- 
formation, which  amounts  to  treason- 
ous behavior,  on  oiu-  weapons  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  ability  of  our  sub- 
marines to  operate  effectively,  is  not 
trivial.  The  impact  of  this  behavior  on 
the  morale  of  our  young  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces  is  unknown— but  it 
cannot  be  positive.  The  impact  on  our 
ability  to  recruit  agents,  to  evaluate 
intelligence,  to  protect  our  intelligence 
methods  is  cause  for  concern. 

Mr.  President,  we  started  construc- 
tion of  a  new  Embassy  in  Moscow  10 
years  ago.  The  administration  has 
asked  the  distinguished  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  Director  of  the 
CIA.  Dr.  James  Schlesinger.  to  head 
an  inquiry  to  determine  whether  the 
construction  is  so  compromised  that, 
perhaps,  we  ought  to  bulldose  what 
has  gone  up  so  fa-  and  start  all  over. 

The  Moscow  Embassy  fiasco  is  a 
textbook  case  in  incompetence.  A 
report  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  of  October 
20,  1986.  highUghte  the  problem.  The 
report  concludes  that  the  Department 
of  State  waited  far  too  long  to  address 
the  "overall  construction  and  security 
problems  in  Moscow."  The  bureaucra- 
cy was  involved  in  a  classic  pass-the- 
buck  syndrome  when  problems  arose, 
and  this  was  encouraged  by  "lack  of 
strong  management  by  senior  offi- 
cials" diiring  the  "planning  and  execu- 
tion of  various  phases  of  the  project." 
Of  particular  note,  according  to  the 
committee  report,  many  of  the  con- 
tractor personnel  who  were  involved  in 
the  construction  of  our  Embassy  in 
Moscow  arrived  in  Moscow  without  se- 
curity clearances.  Who  were  these 
people?  "Lax  security  standards."  con- 


tinued the  committee  report,  "allowed 
the  American  architects  to  employ  a 
Soviet  national,  a  structural  mgineer 
who  was  residing  in  the  United  States, 
to  work  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  design 
for  approximately  5  months.  The 
Soviet  engineer  oonq^leted  his  work  on 
the  design  and  returned  immediately 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  contact  this  person 
in  regard  to  the  project  and.  according 
to  the  Departmoit  of  State,  Soviet  of- 
ficials have  said  that  he  has  died  of  a 
heart  attack. 

The  fact  is  that  the  terms  agreed  to 
by  the  U.S.  Government  on  the  con- 
struction requirements  of  our  Wmbas- 
sy  in  Moscow  seemed  to  have  guaran- 
teed subsequent  problems.  The  con- 
struction agreement  mH>araitly  per- 
mitted a  Soviet  company  to  fabricate 
our  Embassy's  "building  components 
off  site  without  any  U.S.  supervlsiiMi," 
according  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Tvport.  How,  one  might 
ask.  could  one  expect  anjrthing  except 
security  compromises  under  such  cir- 
cumstances in  such  a  city,  in  such  a 
country?  Let  us  hope  that  the  Schles- 
inger report  will  point  us  quickly  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  am  told  that  we  are  planning  new 
Embassies  over  the  next  2  years  in  six 
Communist-bloc  nations,  including 
East  Germany.  Hungary.  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugosla^^  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  I  would 
want  some  assurances  about  the  secu- 
rity of  the  construction  arrangements 
before  any  further  progress  is  made  on 
the  funding  of  those  new  buildings. 

Who  is  TtiJTirtiTig  the  intelligence 
store?  Who  is  really  taking  care  that 
the  security  of  our  Nation  is  being  pro- 
tected, in  the  nitty-gritty  details 
worldwide  that  really  count?  While 
the  administraticm  talks  tough  about 
combating  communism,  about  pouring 
our  efforts  into  supporting  freed<Hn 
fighters,  American  security  is  being 
compromised  from  the  docks  of  Nor- 
folk to  the  inner  sanctums  of  our  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Friday, 
April  3,  1987,  carried  a  story,  on  page 
1,  that  a  report  by  the  prestigious  For- 
eign Intelligence  Advisory  Board  2 
years  ago  flaned  many  of  the  security 
concerns  regarding  our  Embaasy  in 
Moscow.  Apparently  its  recommenda- 
tions were  generally  not  implemented. 
Why?  What  is  being  done  today  to  Im- 
plement them?  What  is  planned  to  be 
done  tomorrow  to  implement  them? 


•  This  "bailee"  symbol  identific*  ttatement*  or  intettioat  which  an  not  spoken  by  a  Memlter  of  die 


on  the  floor. 
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Democrat  and  former  vice  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee.  "They  let 


*W.     Om»«a*« 


t\f    frftA    skvnKas 


development  of  that  organlzatimi  as  it 
moves  from  its  formal  association  with 


appears  that  we  are  on  the  right  track. 
It  is  important  for  us  to  follow  the 
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The  Chicago  Tribune  of  lut  Friday, 
April  S.  1987.  carried  a  story  that 
Prealdent  Reagan  and  other  top  offl- 
dala  of  hii  administration  are  now 
outraced  and  suiiniaed  over  the  cumu- 
lative impact  of  these  compromises. 
They  have  ordered  another  study.  I 
would  ootatnly  hc^w  so.  but  is  that 
all?  How  Irait  la  *iils  delayed  reaction 
to  go  on?  Let  us  hope  that  this  study, 
Juat  as  the  one  to  which  I  have  Just  al- 
luded. wHl  not  be  igncured.  and  that  ef- 
fective actions  will  be  taken  and  taken 
quickly. 

Mr.  President,  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee is  planning  extensive  hearings 
oh  these  matters  later  this  month.  We 
shaU  look,  forward  to  the  committee's 
investigation,  and  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  now  pay  attention  to 
the  alannlng  security  sieve  over  which 
it  has  been  presiding. 

It  does  seon  obvious  to  me.  Bdr. 
President,  that  plain  commonsense 
rules  in  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  our  ccHnplexes  in  highly  vul- 
nerable situations  have  been  handled 
in  an  incompetent  and  neglectful 
manner  which  amounts,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  gross  negligence.  The  security 
of  the  United  States  is  at  stake  here. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Senate  will  have  to 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  pre- 
cious time  investigating,  overseeing, 
and  legislating  standards  and  require- 
ments which  should  not  be  necessary. 
The  administration  often  complains 
that  Congress  interferes  in  its  conduct 
of  foreign  policy.  Here  is  one  situation 
that  the  Congress  should  not  have  to 
micromanage.  We  would  certainly 
prefer  to  apeoA  our  time  on  other 
things.  Yet  Congress  is  being  forced  to 
get  involved.  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  administraticm  will  really  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns  now  on  this  matter. 
so  that  we  may  be  assured  that  our  se- 
curity ssrstem  is  swiftly  on  the  way  to 
being  fully  repaired. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  to  which  I 
earlier    alluded    be    printed    in    the 

RSOOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles wen  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKXttD,  as  f oUows: 

RiAGAH  Saib  To  Omm  Sft-Damack 
Aftbaual 

WASHiiraioii.— President  Reagan  has  or- 
dered a  sweeping  aaaeaament  of  damage  to 
VJB.  natkMial  aecurtty  from  the  Bfarine  espi- 
onace  case.  Jonathan  Jay  Pollard's  dlsclo- 
■urea  to  Israel  and  the  Walker  family's 
Soviet  spy  ring,  aocording  to  well-placed 


in 


Sooioes  in  the  VA  inteUlgenoe  communi- 
ty aaid  the  ■■■nwiiait  was  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  liardtest  reappraisals  of  VS. 
oommimlcations  and  Intelligence  security 
slnoe  Mr.  Reagan  took  office. 

It  comes  after  an  astounding  series  of  J3£. 
security  breaches.  In  less  tlian  two  years. 
the  United  States  lias  seen  its  embassy  in 
ICoaoow  penetrated,  its  naval  secrets  com- 
praealaed  by  a  spy  ring,  a  defection  by  a 
Central  InteUlgenee  Agency  man  trained  to 
work  in  Moscow  and  considerable  top-secret 


mat^ial  tiuned  over  to  Israel  by  a  spy 
nava  intelligence. 

After  each  major  recent  espionage 
was  (Uadosed.  damage  assessments  were 
mad^.  government  sources  confirmed.  But 
Mr. !  leagan  now  has  ordered  that  a  cumula- 
tive ook  be  taken. 

Ac  »rdlng  to  administration  sources.  Mr. 
Real  an  was  first  briefed  on  the  Moscow  em- 
baa^  espionage  case  March  26  after  investi- 
gators had  received  information  from 
Maitee  Corps  Cpl.  Arnold  Bracy  that  sug- 
gested the  damage  to  n.S.  security  had  been 
far  igore  serious  than  first  realised. 

Tih  meeting  included  "all  the  obvious 
peone,"  such  as  Frank  C.  Carlucci.  the  na- 
tioi^  security  adviser:  Robert  Oates.  acting 
director  of  the  CIA;  and  Vice  President 
George  Bush,  a  former  CIA  director,  a 
sourfesaid. 

At  Ithis  meeting,  a  source  said.  Mr.  Reagan 
and  At.  Bush  reacted  angrily  to  an  account 
of  t]ie  ease  with  which  Soviet  agents  tiad 
been  able  to  enter  key  communications  and 
Intel  igence  rooms  at  the  embassy.  They 
lean  ed  that  all  State  Department  commu- 
nlcaOons  between  Washington  and  Moscow 
apparently  had  been  compromised,  a  source 
said. 

Mr.  Bush  called  for  a  top-to-bottom  in- 
quiry, but  the  decision  was  withheld  until  a 
secogd  meeting  Monday,  involving  the  same 
peoiile,  in  which  new  details  of  the  extent  of 
the  oamage  in  Moscow  were  reported  to  Mr. 
Reagan.  At  that  meeting,  Mr.  Reagan  in- 
struqted  that  the  major  inquiry  be  conduct- 
ed add  a  report  be  prepared  for  him. 

"The  president  Is  personally  concerned 
over  {what  he  heard,"  one  source  said. 

Mil  Reagan  has  said  nothing  publicly 
aboiA  the  matter.  But  Wednesday,  Mr.  Car- 
lucci said  the  condition  of  U.S.  security  in 
the  wake  of  the  Marine  episode  was  "not 
very  sood." 

Anexpert  said  communications  security  is 
at  s^ous  risk  because  one  of  Walker's  ac- 
complices disclosed  naval  communications 
data  and  Pollard  disclosed  naval  cable  mate- 
rial tfuit  could  give  foreign  agents  better  un- 
ders^nrtlng  of  secret  n.S.  contacts. 

At  Quantico,  Va.,  Col.  Carmine  Del 
OroflSo,  commander  of  the  unit  that  trains 
and  assigns  the  1,500  embassy  guards  worid- 
wide,  said  that  government  investigators 
"are  looking  at  potential  leads  of  people 
that  may  have  been  mentioned  by  .  .  .  [the 
Marftie]  in  custody."  During  a  briefing  for 
reporters,  he  would  not  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility ttiat  other  Marines  might  face 
charges. 

Mffmwhile,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Con^nittee,  headed  by  Representative  Les 
Aspm.  D-Wis.,  has  opened  an  Investigation 
of  Marine  security.  A  task  force  of  intelli- 
gence experts  from  key  agencies  has  been 
reviowing  the  growing  evidence  about  the 
Soviet  penetration  of  the  Moscow  embassy. 

R^GAif  Was  Tola  nr  '85  or  Problem  m 
Moscow  Embassy 

ADVISORY  PAIfXL  TOLD  HIM  THAT  SOVIKT 
ntPLOYXES  P08KD  SERIOUS  SECURITY  RISK 

(By  Stephen  Engelberg) 
W48HI1IGTOII,  April  2.— A  secret  report 
sent  to  President  Reagan  by  his  advisory 
pantf  on  Intelligence  two  years  ago  warned 
thatjthe  United  States  Embassy  in  Moscow 
was  Vulnerable  to  Soviet  espionage,  Govem- 
m^  officials  said  today. 

Tl|e  officials,  some  of  whom  have  been 
critital  of  the  State  Department,  said  that 
the  'eport  helped  persuade  Mr.  Reagan  to 
appiDve  a  plan  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Sovi  it  employees  in  the  embassy,  but  that  it 
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irt  was  prepared  by  the  Presi- 
lign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board. 
if  private  citizens  who  conduct  in- 
reviewB  of  intelligence  issues. 

ntROT  RKPORTEDLY  RESIONXD 

A  person  familiar  with  the  board's  work 
said  today  that  H.  Ross  Perot,  the  Texas  bU- 
Uonaire,  Resigned  from  the  panel  in  disgust 
in  the  spring  of  1985  because  the  Govern- 
ment had  failed  to  heed  the  recommenda- 
tions aboat  the  embassy  in  Moscow. 

The  aouroe  aaid  that  at  one  of  the  board's 
hearings,  |a  State  Department  official  said  it 
would  be  too  expensive  to  replace  the  Soviet 
employees  of  the  embassy  with  Americans. 
Mr.  Perot  replied  that  he  would  be  wUIlng 
to  pay  for  it  out  of  his  own  pocket,  the 
source  said.  BCr.  Perot  declined  to  cmnment 
today. 

The  retort  by  the  advisory  board  said  the 
200  Soviet  nationals  then  employed  at  the 
embassy  irere  a  security  threat.  It  said  they 
could  piclEup  information  by  contacts  with 
American  i  or  by  entering  sensitive  areas,  ac- 
cording U  >  people  familiar  with  its  content. 
The  document  did  not  single  out  the  Marine 
guards  as  a  security  risk,  these  people  said. 

Last  year,  the  entire  issue  of  Soviet  em- 
ployees became  moot  when  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment Ordered  all  of  them  out  of  the  em- 
bassy in  retaliation  for  a  United  States 
order  to  leduce  Soviet  diplomatic  personnel 
in  the  United  States. 

In  the  qontinuing  inquiry  into  possible  se- 
curity breaches  by  two  Marine  embassy 
guards  in  Moscow,  the  State  Department 
announced  today  that  all  embassy  employ- 
ees would  be  questioned.  Charles  E. 
Redman,  the  State  Department  spokesman, 
said  the  security  officer  at  the  embassy, 
Frederick  Merke,  was  being  recalled  to 
assist  in  the  inquiry. 

After  the  intelligence  advisory  board  com- 
pleted its  report,  another  advisory  commis- 
sion, on  embassy  security,  headed  by  Adm. 
Bobby  R.  Inman,  former  Deputy  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  reached  the  same  con- 
clusions. Its  report  prompted  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  to  order  changes  in 
the  Moscow  embassy. 

DSPARTMXRT  called  RXSISTAirr 

But  of^cials  outside  the  State  Depart- 
ment contend  that  it  was  still  resistant,  par- 
ticularly when  it  came  to  reducing  the 
number  of  Soviet  employees.  The  two 
Marine  guards  have  acknowledged  to  inves- 
tigators that  their  espionage  activities 
began  after  they  were  seduced  by  Soviet 
women  working  in  the  embassy. 

A  spate  of  espionage  cases  in  the  United 
States  also  led  to  demands  by  members  of 
Congress  to  eliminate  the  practice  of  having 
Soviet  citizens  working  in  the  embassy  and 
to  cut  back  on  the  size  of  the  Soviet  diplo- 
matic prince  in  the  United  States. 

In  Congressional  testimony  and  in  private 
conversa^ons.  State  Department  officials 
argued  tkat  the  Soviet  employees  helped 
the  diplomats  cope  with  the  Soviet  bureauc- 
racy on  s  ich  issues  as  arranging  travel  and 
expeditin  t  imports  ttirough  customs. 

They  si  id  Americans  who  would  have  to 
be  recrul'  ed  to  replace  them  would  be  sus- 
ceptible to  enticement  by  Soviet  agents. 
Members  of  Congress  and  Administration 
officials  laid  that  Arthur  A.  Hartman.  the 


departing 
strongest 


or  ellmlni  \X/t  the  Soviet  employees. 


"They 


vere  nonchalant  about  security," 


Ambassador,    was    one    of    the 
opponents  of  the  plans  to  reduce 


said  Sens  tor  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  the  Vermont 


Democrat  and  former  vice  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee.  "They  let 
the  Soviets  have  free  run  of  the  embassy. 
They  don't  seem  to  realize  that  the  Moscow 
embassy  was  the  candy  store  for  the 
K.03." 

Senator  Leahy  said  a  secret  version  of  the 
committee's  1986  report  on  counterintelli- 
gence had  called  the  State  Department  lax 
in  the  embassy. 

Robert  E.  Lamb,  the  head  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security, 
acknowledged  in  a  recent  interview  that  the 
various  reports  had  essentially  called  on  the 
Foreign  Service  to  change  long-held  views 
about  security. 

"It  is  a  question  of  time,"  he  said.  The 
Foreign  Service  has  gone  through  when 
other  embassies  in  Moscow  reported  having 
discovered  such  devices.  In  1978,  an  antenna 
was  found  in  the  chimney  of  the  embassy, 
and  officials  now  believe  that  it  was  prob- 
ably moved  up  and  down  to  pick  up  signals 


development  of  that  organization  as  it 
moves  from  its  formal  association  with 
Georgetown  University  into  a  fully  In- 
dependent status.  I  know  that  Dave 
will  serve  with  distinction  in  this  new 
capacity,  as  he  has  served  at  the 
White  House,  as  Ambassador  to 
NATO,  and  in  ills  other  previous  gov- 
ernment service. 

I  wish  him  well.  I  am  happy  he  will 
still  be  here  in  town  where  we  can  fre- 
quently call  on  his  assistance  and 
advice.  And.  on  behalf  of  aU  of  us— I 
am  certain  I  speak  for  all  of  us— I 
offer  our  appreciation  for  a  Job  well 
done. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL COMMISSION  ON  AIDS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
fiwm  the  devices  In  typewriters  on  various    April  3,  along  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues I  submitted  a  Senate  resolu- 


floors. 

A  team  of  Investigators  sent  to  Moscow  in 
1979  found  nothing,  according  to  the  offi- 
cials, who  theorize  that  the  Russians  had 
been  alerted. 

The  devices  were  finally  uncovered  in 
1984,  but  later,  Soviet  agents  were  able  to 
introduce  a  new  technology,  in  which  the 
signals  from  the  electric  typewriters  were 
carried  out  of  the  embassy  buUding  through 
the  typewriter  power  cords. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  under  the 
previous  order,  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

Bdr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. 


DAVE  ABSHIRE  LEAVES  WHITE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Ambassador  David  Abshlre  will  l>e 
leaving  the  White  House,  after  serving 
for  3  months  as  the  President's  special 
counselor  on  the  Iran-Contra  affair. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  hot 
seat  any  hotter  than  the  one  Dave  Ab- 
shlre took  over.  And  it  would  be  hard 
to  imagine  anyone  who  did  a  better 


tion  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  the  need  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syn- 
drome. 

I  hoped  we  might  be  able  to  consider 
this  resolution  today;  if  not,  I  hope  I 
may  be  able  to  get  consent  to  hold  it 
at  the  desk  for  an  additional  24  hours 
and  then  put  it  on  the  calendar.  There 
have  been  bills  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  wliich  establish  a  commission, 
most  notably  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Wilson  and  Ste- 
vens. Both  of  these  bills  have  merit 
and  the  submission  of  this  resolution 
does  not  detract  from  them.  In  fact, 
both  Senator  Wilson  and  Senator 
Stevkns  have  Joined  me  in  q>onsoring 
the  resolution  now  held  at  the  dealt.  It 
is  our  sense  that  this  resolution  simply 
underscores  the  need  for  rapid  consid- 
eration of  this  important  issue. 

It  is  also  clear  that  we  are  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  major  epidemic.  It 
shows  no  sign  of  abating  and  there  is 
no  cure  in  sight.  Although  Federal 
agencies,  especially  our  research  insti- 
tutions, have  worked  diligently  to  de- 
velop a  vaccine  or  a  cure,  and  in  fact 
have  identified  the  cause  of  this  dread 
disease,  but  we  are  still  a  long  way 


appears  that  we  are  on  the  right  track. 
It  is  important  for  us  to  follow  the 
advice  of  these  experts  and  make 
every  effort  to  expedite  the  process. 
To  do  any  less  would  be  to  ignore  our 
responsibilities.  I  beUeve  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  value  in  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  move  with  all  haste  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  at  the  highest  level, 
composed  of  the  best  minds.  It  is  also 
our  shared  responsibility  to  assure 
that  the  commission  is  broadly  based 
and  fairly  balanced.  Most  of  all.  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  move  rapidly  to 
demonstrate  to  the  American  public 
that  we  can  and  will  address  the  issue 
of  AIDS. 

Mr.  President,  again.  I  would  hope 
that  we  might  consider  the  resolution 
today,  as  I  know  the  White  House  is 
hoping  to  make  a  decision  in  the  very 
near  future  as  to  their  role. 

I  was  encouraged  last  week  when  the 
President  spoke  out  on  this  Issue.  It 
seems  to  t>e  a  natural  follow-on  to 
have  a  Presidential  commission  to  in- 
dicate that  at  the  highest  level  of  our 
Government,  we  are  concerned  about 
what  could  become  a  severe  epidemic, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  interna- 
tionally. I  know  others  have  other 
ideas  about  different  groups,  different 
commissions.  Some  would  suggest  that 
we  turn  it  over  to  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences.  But  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  the  President  has  a  stake  in  all 
this. 

I  would  say  that  obviously,  before  I 
submitted  the  resolution,  I  made  con- 
tact with  the  White  House.  I  think 
they  are  in  support  of  the  resolution 
and  hopefully,  with  or  without  the 
resolution,  if  we  cannot  pass  the  reso- 
lution—though I  hope  we  can.  But  if 
for  some  reason  we  cannot  then  I  hope 
the  President  would  move  ahead  on 
his  own  initiative  to  establish  a  Presi- 
dential commission. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 
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^ ^ „                                    .        .  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  198  years 

Job  foTthe  PrMldent  and  for  the  coim-    from  solving  the  problem.  Because  of  ago  today,  on  April  6.  1789,  12  Sena- 
try  than  Dave  has  done.                           the  many  complex  questions  that  are  tors,  constituting  the  quorum  neces- 
The  Iran-Contra  affair  is  not  totally    evolving  on  a  daUy  basis,  and  because  sary  to  do  business,  presented  their 

we  lack  answers  to  many  of  these  seri 


behind  us,  yet.  Indeed,  the  Senate 
select  committee  is  only  now  ap- 
proaching the  beginning  of  its  hear- 
ings, and  the  special  prosecutor  is  still 
doing  his  own  investigation. 

But.  certainly.  Dave  Abshlre's 
work— under  the  President's  stnmg  di- 
rection—has speeded  up  the  day  when 
we  can  finally  close  the  book  on  this 
matter  and  get  on  with  the  other  criti- 
cal work  of  government. 

Dave  will  be  returning  to  the  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies [CSIS],  the  prestigious  think  tank 
which  he  helped  found  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  He  wUl  serve  CSIS  as 
chancellor  at  an  important  time  in  the 


ous  issues,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
organize  and  prioritize  our  efforts. 

It  Is  a  credit  to  my  colleagues  that 
they,  too.  recognize  the  need  for  a  cen- 
tral body  which  can  think  about,  and 
make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  such  serious  and  sensitive  issues  as 
confidentiality,  discrimination,  infor- 
mation dlssonlnatlon,  resource  alloca- 
tion, and  the  health  care  needs  of 
those  with  AIDS. 

Given  that  such  a  prestigious  body 
as  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
cmnmlBsion  at  the  Presidential  level,  it 


election  credentials  at  the  Senate 
Chamber  in  New  York  City's  Federal 
Hall.  With  that  action,  the  first 
Senate  began  operation.  The  process 
of  selecting  these  new  Senators,  most 
of  whom  strongly  supported  the  newly 
ratified  Constitution,  proved  crucial  to 
the  success  of  the  embryonic  govern- 
ment. 

Unlike  elections  for  President  and 
House  Members,  Senate  selections  in 
1788  stimulated  little  popular  Interest, 
as  the  public  had  no  direct  role  in  the 
process.  As  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Senators  were  to  be  elected  by 
State  legislatures:  that  document's 
f  ramers  had  left  the  details  of  the  se- 
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lectkm  prooen  to  the  tadlvldual 
State*.  Moat  legtelatures  decided  that 
SenatofB  ahould  be  elected  In  Joint  see- 
■tona  of  both  Houaea  a  practice  then 
onmrann  for  aelectlng  key  State  offi- 
dala.  Only  New  Hampahire.  Manachu- 
aetta.  and  New  York  believed  that  the 
aelection  of  Senators  ahould  be  han- 
dled, like  any  other  legialatlve  act.  by 
ptociwdlim  concurrently.  This  latter 
method  cave  equal  weight  to  the  State 
wmatee.  unlike  the  Joint  voting  ar- 
rangement in  which  these  bodies  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  larger  lower 
houaea.  The  drawback  with  the  con- 
current method,  as  future  deadlocks 
would  demonstrate,  was  that  both 
Houses  had  to  agree  Independently  on 
the  same  candidate. 

In  choosing  their  Senators,  many 
States  openly  recognised  existing  eco- 
nomic and  geographical  divisions. 
Some  elected  one  Senator  from  candi- 
dates favorable  to  their  more  aristo- 
cratically inclined  upper  houses,  and 
the  other  suitable  to  their  popularly 
elected  lower  chambos.  The  Maryland 
Aasembly  divided  its  Senate  represen- 
tation according  to  geogn4>hy,  stipu- 
lating that  one  Senator  was  to  be 
choaen  from  the  State's  Eastern 
Shore,  and  the  other  from  the  larger 
region  west  of  the  Chesv>eake  Bay. 
New  York.  Pomsylvania.  and  Georgia 
followed  similar  regional  divisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 


Mr. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
BYRD.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business,  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each,  and  that  the  period  extend  no 

later  than  3  o'clock. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ARE  WE  OX7T  OF  AMMXTNTTION 
COME  THE  NEXT  RECESSION? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
administration  has  pushed  the  Federal 
Government  Into  the  terrible  spot  in 
which  a  policeman  finds  himself  when 
he  is  being  pursued  by  a  gang  of 
gunmen.  The  policeman,  as  a  veteran 
of  gun  battles,  knows  that  he  has  a 
fighting  chance  to  shoot  his  way  out 
of  trouble  as  long  as  he  has  the  ammu- 
nition. But  once  he  fires  his  last  shot, 
he  is  a  dead  duck.  The  gang  can  and 
will  execute  him  at  will. 

The  Government  In  this  or  any 
other  free  enterprise  country  is  armed 
with  two  guns  to  shoot  its  economy 
out  of  a  recession.  We  know  periodic 
recessions  are  part  and  i>arcel  of  every 
free  enterprise  economy.  They  are  the 
price  we  pay  for  economic  freedom.  If 


Gotemment  fails  to  act  when  reces- 
sioi|s  hit.  the  economy  can  suffer 
savgge  reversals  that  can  deepen  into  a 
depf«8sion.  It  has  been  50  years  since 
the  I  last  depression.  Few  of  us  are  old 
enoligh  to  remember  it.  A  depression 
more  than  throw  millions  out  of 
It  is  even  worse  than  broad  scale 
itcy.  A  full  fledged  depression 
rs  on  a  country.  It  enfeebles 
tuntry's  national  seciirity.  It  pro- 
crime.  It  can  even  destroy  the 
Ion's  confidence  in  its  basic  demo- 
craHlc  political  institutions  and  push 
the,  Nation  into  thie  political  extre- 
of  fascism  or  communism.  BCany 
sricans— especially  young  Ameri- 
thlnk  it  cannot  hm>pen  here.  And 
re  know  that  this  is  precisely  what 
haslhi4>pened  In  countries  in  Europe 
froih  which  many  of  our  ancestors 
have  come.  Yes.  it  can  hi4>pen  here.  If 
it  does,  it  wiU  be  sparked  by  economic 
des^ration. 

^w  can  we  prevent  this  terrible 
proipect  from  becoming  a  reality? 
Ho\^  can  we  be  sure  that  we  keep 
enotigh  ammunition  in  the  police- 
man's guns  so  he  can  shoot  his  way 
out?  The  answer  is  to  keep  our  anti- 
depression  ammunition  dry  and  ready 
until  we  need  it. 

So  what  does  this  analogy  have  to  do 
with  Government  economic  policy 
today?  What  does  It  have  to  do  with 
the  threat  of  recession  deepening  into 
full^edged  depression?  Is  our  Govem- 
me4t  out  of  antidepression  ammuni- 
tioul  now?  Think  about  it.  This  Sena- 
tor [believes  that  is  exactly  what  is 
happening  to  this  Government's  eco- 
nomic policy.  Ask  yourself.  What  are 
thejtwo  antidepression  guns  available 
to  me  Government  to  shoot  its  way 
out  I  of  recession?  They  are  two  six 
shooters:  compensatory  fiscal  policy 
and  expansive  monetary  policy.  Why 
isn'l  the  Federal  Government  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  fire  these  guns  this 
yeaj  or  next  year,  if  we  have  to  do  so, 
to  fight  our  way  out  of  recession  and 
back  to  recovery?  Answer— the  Federal 
Goifemment  has  Just  plain  used  up  its 
amihunltion.  Both  guns  at  this  very 
timi  are  virtually  empty. 

Think  of  it.  For  5  successive  years 
this  Government  has  run  one  enor- 
mous deficit  after  another.  This  year 
we  nay  fire  our  last  huge  deficit  bullet 
in  our  fiscal  six  shooter.  In  the  first  3 
months  of  this  1987  fiscal  year,  we 
have  already  sunk  the  country  an- 
other $63  billion  deeper  into  deficit. 
Another  three  quarters  like  the  first 
one  and  we  will  break  another  record 
witi  a  $250  billion  deficit.  And  we 
have  done  this  with  Gramm-Rudman 
in  full  effect,  sequestration  and  all. 
Why  does  that  make  our  dilemma  so 
terrible?  It's  because  we  have  used  up 
thia  shoot-your-way-out  of  recession 
amiiuntion  in  a  period  of  recovery. 

Come  a  recession,  what  do  we  do? 
Oh^  sure  we  could  run  a  $400  billion  or 
a  half  trillion  deficit.  Wouldn't  that 
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stlmula  e  the  economy?  Of  course,  it 
would,  [t  would  also  utterly  destroy 
businesi  confidence.  Think  of  it.  The 
national  debt  would  be  soaring  into 
the  trillions.  The  cost  of  servicing  that 
debt  wojild  quickly  become  the  biggest 
cost  of  Government.  It  would  be  a  con- 
spicuous burden  saddled  on  the  econo- 
my in  perpetuity,  destroying  business 
and  codBumer  confidence  and  winking 
this  coantry  into  deeper  depression. 
That  vlial  fiscal  six  shooter  is  empty. 

Oh,  out  how  about  our  other  six 
shooterf  Couldn't  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  lift  this  country  out  of  the  re- 
cession [by  flooding  the  Nation  with 
cheap  knd  easy  credit  that  would 
make  interest  rates  such  a  bargain 
that  ho^e  buyers,  auto  buyers  and  in- 
dustrial corporations  could  not  resist 
borrowing  and  spending  their  way  and 
ours  right  out  of  recession  and  depres- 
sion?    j 

Well,  again,  I  have  news  for  you. 
The  Fe4eral  Reserve  has  already  fired 
Just  about  every  round  out  of  that  an- 
tidepression gun.  For  nearly  2  years 
now,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
been  pnnting  money  at  the  fastest 
rate  in  Its  long  73-year  history.  How 
fast  has  the  Fed  increased  the  money 
supply? 'Consider:  the  measiire  of  the 
need  for  money  is  the  growth  in  the 
nominu  gross  national  product.  That 
is  the  QNP  plus  the  rate  of  inflation. 
When  ttie  Fed  prints  money  at  the 
same  rate  the  nominal  GNP  is  grow- 
ing, that  money  growth  tends  to  stabi- 
lize interest  rates  and  the  economy. 
When  \h.e  Fed  prints  money  more 
slowly  than  the  growth  in  the  GNP  it 
tends  to'  limit  credit.  That  drives  up  in- 
terest rates  and  slows  the  economy. 

When  the  Fed  prints  money  faster 
than  the  nominal  growth  of  the  GNP, 
interest!  rates  fall.  Credit  expands 
more  swiftly  than  the  demand  for 
credit.  'The  economy  grows  faster.  So 
what  was  the  relationship  of  the 
money  supply  increase  to  GNP  last 
year?  T^as  the  stimulus  25  percent? 
No.  Was  it  50  percent?  No.  Maybe  100 
percent?  No.  Mr.  President  it  was  a 
record  300  percent.  The  nominal  GNP 
grew  at  a  5.2-percent  rate.  The  money 
supply  grew  at  an  astonishing,  super 
stimulative  rate  of  more  than  17  per- 
cent. The  Fed  literally  flooded  this 
country  in  a  sea  of  money.  So  what 
happened  to  interest  rates?  Of  coiuse. 
They  fell.  They  fell  spectacularly.  The 
Fed  Board  in  effect  has  pulled  out  the 
old  six  tfun  and  ripped  off  all  six  shots 
in  rapidjfire  order.  That  together  with 
the  eno^ous  stimulus  from  Federal 
deficits  I  kept  the  recovery  moving 
along.  But  now  what  can  the  Fed  do 
when  this  aging  recovery  eventually 
follows  the  free  enterprise  script  and 
falls  into  recession?  Answer:  nothing. 
The  ammunition  is  gone.  As  former 
Fed  Chairman  William  McChesney 
Martin  said  about  monetary  policy: 
"You  can't  push  a  string." 


So  this  country  is  like  the  police- 
man, armed  with  two  six  guns.  We 
have  Just  fired  every  bullet  out  of 
every  g\m,  and  the  recession  gang  has 
not  even  been  in  range.  Next  stop— the 
coroner,  and  then  a  nice  quiet  trip  to 
the  cemetery. 


INSURANCE  FRAUD 
Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  old  age. 
it  has  been  said,  is  a  state  of  mind.  Un- 
fortunately, the  state  of  mind  of  mil- 
lions of  elderly  Americans  today  is  one 
of  deep  and  imderstandable  concern 
over  economic  as  well  as  physical  vul- 
nerability. Worried  over  the  cost  of 
sUying  healthy,  still  more  worried 
over  the  ruinous  expenses  of  falling  ill. 
senior  citizens  fall  prey  to  unscrupu- 
lous insurance  companies  that  claim  to 
sell  peace  of  mind  but  too  many  in- 
stances are  instead  selling  a  bill  of 
goods. 

More  than  20  years  have  passed 
since  the  Federal  Government  first  as- 
simied  responsibility  for  providing 
Medicare  health  insiu-ance.  And,  of 
course.  Medicare  has  never  supplied 
complete  financial  coverage.  This  year 
it  will  pay  about  48  percent  of  the  typ- 
ical senior's  health  care  bills.  That 
fact  has  given  rise  to  a  whole  new 
branch  of  the  private  insurance  indus- 
try. I  refer  to  what  is  called  Medicare 
supplemental  health  insurance,  or  as 
it  seems  termed  "MedlGap"  insurance, 
a  $13  billion  Investment  by  21  million 
senior  citizens.  That  figures  out  to 
about  $600  apiece,  Mr.  President:  yet 
much  of  that  substantial  investment, 
as  much  as  perhaps  $3  billion  a  year, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Aging,  will  go  to  pur- 
chase policies  which  do  not  in  fact  give 
the  protection  that  is  sought.  Those  $3 
billion  are  spent  upon  policies  that  in 
many  cases  are  duplicative,  deceptive, 
policies  that  are  in  many  cases  sold 
through  misleading  practices  on  the 
part  of  insiuimce  agents. 

Now,  it  Is  not  hard  to  understand 
why.  If  they  are  anjrthing  like  most 
people,  seniors  can  easily  get  lost  in 
the  paper  jungle  of  conflicting  claims, 
contingencies,  and  outright  misrepre- 
sentations that  unhappily  characterize 
some,  certainly  not  all  but  some,  insur- 
ance pitch  men.  Indeed,  the  vast  ma- 
jority are  ethical  representatives,  but 
for  those  who  are  not,  the  peril  to  the 
public  is  very  great.  Some  agents  sell 
overlapping  policies.  Some  present 
themselves  falsely  as  being  from  a  gov- 
ernmental organization  or  from  some 
legitimate  independent  senior  organi- 
zation. Still  others  fail  to  disclose  the 
gaps  in  the  policies  they  are  selling. 
They  do  not  cover  or  draw  attention  to 
the  limits,  to  the  exceptions  that  very 
much  hedge  the  coverage  of  the  com- 
panies they  represent.  Indeed,  some 
pose  as  representatives  from  legiti- 
mate organizations  which  are  in  fact 


mail  drops,  mere  fronts  for  an  insiu-- 
ance  company. 

What  most  seniors  do  not  know  can 
cost  them  dearly.  And  I  am  not  talking 
Just  about  the  $3  billion  that  they 
have  invested  in  policies  which  do  not 
give  them  protection.  But  given  the 
fact  that  these  policies  are  not  stand- 
ardized, it  is  very  difficult  to  compare 
one  package  with  another.  In  fact,  the 
type  of  coverage  desired  by  most  older 
people  is  long-term  custodial  care, 
which  is  to  say  care  in  a  nursing  home. 
But  most  "MedlGi4>"  insurance  does 
not  provide  this  kind  of  coverage.  Only 
rarely  does  it  pay  for  nursing  home 
care,  for  routine  physical  examination, 
or  dental  care,  dentures,  eye  care,  foot 
care  or  out-of-hospital  prescription 
drugs.  That  is  the  sad,  expcxisive 
truth.  Too  often  seniors  buy  policies 
thinking  exactly  the  reverse,  thinking 
that  those  things  are  contained  in  the 
coverage  they  are  buying.  One  very 
sad  case  illustrates  the  point. 

A  Maryland  citizen,  whose  wife  fell 
victim  to  both  Alzheimer's  and  Parkin- 
son's diseases,  one  day.  while  caring 
for  her  at  home  for  many  years,  had 
to  leave  here  briefly  unattended.  He 
came  back  to  find  she  had  fallen  to 
the  floor  of  her  bedroom  and  suffered 
fractures  of  the  shoulder  and  hip.  At 
that  time  it  was  clear  to  him  that  she 
could  only  receive  the  kind  of  care  she 
needed  from  a  nursing  home. 

For  10  years,  on  five  different  poli- 
cies, he  had  paid  over  $12,000  in  pre- 
miimis.  with  the  clear  understanding 
on  his  part  that  it  would  provide  for 
the  sort  of  muring  home  care  that  was 
now  necessary,  but  it  did  not.  It  was 
his  tragic  revelation  that  he  was  not 
covered. 

That  example  is  typical  of  the  expe- 
rience of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
elderly  Americans.  Yet,  seniors  get  a 
very  different  impression  when  they 
turn  on  a  TV  set  and  hear  a  familiar, 
popular  celebrity  talking  in  earnest, 
sympathetic  tones  about  the  high  cost 
of  hospital  and  nursing  home  care,  or 
commiserating  with  them  over  cuts  in 
Medicare. 

Or  they  open  their  maU  to  find  simi- 
lar appeals  from  familiar  faces,  often 
from  the  entertainment  world,  stress- 
ing the  dire  consequences  of  not 
buying  the  supplemental  insurance 
which  is  sold  in  these  solicitations.  I 
am  sure  that  these  spokespersons  are 
personally  sincere  and  have  no  inten- 
tion to  mislead— nor  any  awareness 
that  the  copy  they  are  reading  may  in 
fact  mislead.  But  regrettably,  in  some 
instances,  however  unintended  it  may 
be,  there  is  more  con  than  artistry  in 
such  performances. 

The  purchase  of  insurance  policies 
ought  to  be  based  on  fact— not  on  fear, 
fantasy,  or  blind  trust  in  a  well-paid 
celebrity  salesperson.  It  may  be  that 
the  spokesperson,  as  well  as  the  unin- 
tended victims,  is  lulled  into  passing 
for  insurance  policies  that  hide  their 


limitations  and  ni<n<mte»  their  exclu- 
sions in  fine  print  or  obscure.  legallsUc 
language. 

As  a  caring  society,  one  that  vener- 
ates rather  than  victimizes  our  elderly, 
we  must  do  more  to  protect  seniors 
from  insurance  ripoffs. 

To  combat  this  problem.  I  am  pro- 
posing legislation  to  require  a  warning 
label  on  all  direct  mail  solicitations, 
electronic  and  print  media  advertise- 
ments for  MedlGap  policies,  and  <m 
the  pages  of  insurance  contracts.  Such 
a  label  would  inform  consumers  that 
all  health  insurance  policies  contain 
gaps  in  coverage,  and  urge  them  to 
seek  independent  counsel  from  quali- 
fied government  officials  prior  to  pur- 
chase. And  it  would  do  so  In  print  that 
can  be  read  without  the  use  of  a  mag- 
nifying glass. 

By  all  means.  I  urge  seniors  to  get  a 
second  opinion,  much  as  any  reputable 
doctor  would  advise  than  to  seek  addi- 
tional counsel  before  proceeding  with 
an  important  medical  procedure. 
There  are  plenty  of  places  they  can  go 
for  such  assistance,  beginning  with 
their  State  insurance  department  or 
their  local  agency  on  aging  office. 

With  this  bill.  I  hope  we  can  take  a 
major  step  toward  ending  the  abuse  of 
elderly  consumers. 

There  are.  of  course,  a  great  many 
reputable  and  ethical  Insurance  com- 
panies that  do  a  good  job  at  disclosing 
what  their  policies  cover  and  what 
they  do  not.  Both  they  and  the  insur- 
ance-purchasing public  will  be  benefit- 
ed by  this  legislation.  Hopefully,  it  will 
stimulate  the  insurance  industry  as  a 
whole  to  undertake  the  high  standards 
of  disclosure  now  practiced  by  the  best 
companies,  which  will  in  turn  lead  to  a 
competition  demanded  by  informed 
consumers  to  offer  more  comprehen- 
sive coverage. 

At  least,  we  can  hope  to  ease  the 
doubts  and  calm  the  fears  of  seniors 
who  deserve  our  gratitude  and  deserve 
honest  information  from  an  independ- 
ent source.  The  ultimate  test  of  any 
society  is  how  it  treats  its  most  vulner- 
able members.  It  is  time  for  Congress 
and  the  insurance  Industry  to 
that  test. 


PASQX7E  PETAU3 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  recognize  the  efforts  of  a  very 
special  group  of  people  in  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota. 

On  February  24,  1987, 1  was  honored 
to  be  able  to  arrange  a  special  ceremo- 
ny for  the  presentation  of  a  gift  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  from  the  South 
Dakota  State  Poetry  Society.  Dr. 
Daniel  Boorstin.  distinguished  histori- 
an and  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  was 
there  to  accept  a  bound  set  of  the 
complete  60-year  collection  of  the  soci- 
ety's   official    pubUcaUon.    "Pasque 
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PetaJa."  from  monben  of  the  South 
Dakota  State  Poetry  Society.  The 
preaentation  was  conducted  rather  in- 
fonnally.  devoid  of  unusual  fanfare  or 
pomp.  Kind  words  were  exchanged 
about  poetry  and  a  mutual  apprecia- 
tkm  of  the  art  was  expressed  by  those 
who  partlcbiated.  The  volumes  were 
preaented.  and  within  hours  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Poetry  Society  were  wing- 
ing their  way  back  to  South  Dakota. 
However,  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  history  of  this  imique 
group  and  publication,  and  how  the 
Paaque  Petals  gift  was  made  possible. 

Paaque  Petals  is  the  oldest  continu- 
ously published  poetry  magazine  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  May  1926  at  Aberdeen.  SD, 
by  Dr.  Jamea  C.  Undberg.  who  went 
on  to  eatabUsh  the  South  Dakota 
State  Poetry  Society  in  1927.  Dr.  Lind- 
berg  and  his  student.  Rudolph  Ruste. 
constituted  the  first  and  only  found- 
ing members  of  the  South  Dakota 
State  Poetry  Society  in  Huron.  SD. 
that  year.  Since  those  humble  begin- 
nings, the  society's  membership  has 
flourished,  including  lovers  of  verse 
from  every  comer  of  the  State.  Fulfill- 
ing its  stated  purpoae  of  stimulating 
the  writing  and  appreciation  of  poetry, 
the  State  Poetry  Society  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  cultural  growth  of 
South  Dakotans. 

The  presentation  of  the  entire  col- 
lection of  Paaque  Petals  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  was  the  culmination  of 
over  300  volunteer  hours  by  members 
and  friends  of  the  Poetry  Society. 
First,  copies  of  some  of  the  earliest 
Pasque  Petals  publications  which  the 
society  lacked  or  were  misplaced  were 
donated  to  ensure  a  complete  set. 
Then  the  time-consiunlng  task  of 
readying  the  magazines  for  binding 
into  hard-cover  volumes  was  undertak- 
en—a real  labor  of  love.  The  lovely  lav- 
ender volumes,  much  like  the  color  of 
South  DakoU's  State  flower— the 
paaque  flower— were  sent  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  in  October  1986  to 
be  recorded  and  cataloged. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  efforts  of  the 
South  DakoU  State  Poetry  Society.  It 
has  given  me  much  pleasure  to  play  a 
small  role  in  the  presentation  of  a  slice 
of  South  Dakota,  which  is  so  aptly 
represented  by  Pasque  Petals,  to  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Preaidait.  I  ask  that  a  list  of 
names  of  the  South  Dakota  volunteers 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
in  recognition  of  their  efforts  and 
their  devotion  to  poetry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooso.  as  follows: 

Lois  Bocue.  Cannen  Christenaen.  Dorothy 
Davie.  Dorothy  Dempaey,  Emma  Dimit. 
Polly  Vtitaer,  Oleandae  Jungem*im.  OUdys 
Dorwy  Lusod.  Janet  Ueh.  Jeannle  Le- 
sinski.  Walt  Morgan.  Barbara  Stevens,  and 
UiVerle  Stevens. 


President,  despite  the  society 
members'  diversity,  with  interests  and 
occupations  ranging  from  farmer  to 
projfessor  of  literature,  a  love  for  the 
ity  of  the  South  Dakota  landscape 
the  lifestyle  of  her  people  are  fre- 
qu^t  topics  of  poems  published  in 
Paaque  Petals.  Every  time  I  return  to 
my  .home  State,  I  am  overcome  by  the 
reqeshing  tranquillity  of  South 
Dakota.  This  sentiment  is  very  elo- 
quently expressed  by  a  poem  which 
apEleared  in  the  May  1986,  60th  anni- 
versary issue  of  Pasque  Petals.  To 
cloae  this  tribute  to  the  South  Dakota 
Staxe  Poetry  Society  I  would  like  to 
recite  "Dakota's  Prairie  Peace"  by 
Cai:t>l  P.  Farmer  regarding  the  won- 
der* of  South  Dakota's  vast  expanse  of 
prajrie. 

I  sit  upon  a  prairie  hill 
Where  gently  speaks  the  wind. 
It  v^iispers  of  sweet  days  gone  by 
And  fills  my  head  with  dreams. 
Dakbta  sun  spreads  peaceful  warmth 
Tha ;  lingers  in  my  heart, 
Whl  le  frayed  but  tender  memories 
Nud  re  gently  at  my  mind. 
My  thoughts,  like  scattered  leaves,  are  free 
To  noam  the  prairie  hills. 
The)r  wander  aimlessly,  or  pause 
To  dlay  with  rascal  winds. 
At  Ust,  with  heart  and  soul  refreshed. 
Now  filled  with  prairie  peace, 
I  gojto  face  my  world  again, 
Witain  familiar  walls. 


April  6,  1987 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
lous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
beyond  the  5-minute  limitation  with 
the  xmderstanding  that  I  will  yield  the 
floor  at  any  time  another  Senator 
comes  to  the  floor  and  wishes  recogni- 
tion. I  will  probably  need  about  15 
mis  iites. 

T  le  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pon.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
den  d. 


IpE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
THE  nasT  senate's  mtST  days 
BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
a  highly  significant  milestone  in 
Senate's  nearly  two  centuries  of 
mce.  April  6.  1987.  is  the  198th 
Iversary  of  the  date  on  which  the 
Senate  achieved  its  first  quonun.  On 
two  previous  occasions  in  my  series  of 
addresses  on  the  Senate's  history,  I 
have  discussed  the  precedent-setting 
FirA  Congress.'  Today,  I  shall  add  to 
thoae  observations  by  focusing  on  the 
period  that  ended  on  April  6.  1789, 
witi  the  quorum-producing  arrival  of 
Virfinia's  Senator  Richard  Henry  Lee. 
Aa  one  of  Its  final  acts,  the  old  Con- 
gress under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion set  March  4.  1789.  as  the  day  the 
newj  Constitution  would  take  effect. 
On  March  4.  the  new  federal  Congress 
wa«  to  have  met  so  that  the  Senate 


tnotcs  mt  end  of  arUde. 


and  H^use  could  Jointly  count  the 
electoral  votes  for  president  and  vice 
president.  To  do  so,  however,  both 
houses  Reeded  to  establish  a  quorum 
of  theiil  eligible  membership.  For  the 
Senate,  this  meant  that  twelve  mem- 
bers would  have  to  present  themselves 
to  the  new  seat  of  government  in  New 
York  City's  Federal  Hall.  This  number 
constituted  a  majority  of  the  twenty- 
two  Senate  seats  that  then  existed.  As 
of  that  date,  only  eleven  of  the  thir- 
teen states  had  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion. North  Carolina  would  not  ratify 
imtil  November,  and  Rhode  Island 
waited  ^tU  May  1790.  New  York,  the 
eleventh  state  to  ratify,  would  not  be 
able  to  agree  on  the  selection  of  its 
senators  until  July.  Thus,  although 
there  were  twenty-two  authorized 
Senate  seats,  as  of  March  4.  only 
twenty  senators  had  been  elected  by 
the  respective  state  legislatures. 

The  Congress  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  had  been  plagued  by 
absenteeism.  In  its  final  months,  that 
legislature  remained  virtually  para- 
lyzed Uy  its  inability  to  muster  a 
quorumfof  members.  Thus  when  only 
eight  oi  the  twenty  elected  senators 
present^  themselves  on  March  4, 
many  feared  a  continuation  of  the  old 
difficultQr.  As  Charlene  N.  Bickford,  an 
authority  on  the  First  Congress,  has 
written,  "These  men  hoped  that  the 
new  government  could  begin  its  work 
promptly,  conveying  an  impression  of 
the  seriousness  of  their  attention  to 
duty  to  the  public  .  .  ." »  When  a 
quorumj  failed  to  materialize  over  the 
next  fe^  days,  those  who  had  arrived 
wrote  t©  their  tardy  colleagues:  "We 
apprehend  that  no  arguments  are  nec- 
essary to  evince  to  you  the  indispensa- 
ble necessity  of  putting  the  Govern- 
ment into  immediate  operation,  and. 
therefore,  earnestly  request,  that  you 
obliging  as  to  attend  as  soon 
lie." » 

sticut's  Governor  Samuel 
>n  wrote  on  March  30  to  that 
state's  two  senators,  who  were  present 
in  the  capital,  expressing  generally 
held  fears  that  further  delay  would 
undermine  national  and  world  confi- 
dence i4  the  new  government.  He  ex- 
plained:! "I  know  not  but  that  particu- 
lar embarrassments  in  some  states 
may  be  sufficient  excuse  for  delay  to 
this  time;  but  did  those  states  duly 
consideil  the  consequences?  That  at 
this  important  crisis  earnest  expecta- 
tions may  grow  into  impatience  and  fi- 
nally cminge  to  loss  of  confidence,  and 
distrust  by  long  disappointment,  I  am 
sure  procrastination  must  create  anxi- 
ety in  pjie  friends  to  the  Constitu- 

if  those  present  directed  their 

Ion     at     Delaware's     absent 

sad.  His  arrival,  at  that  time, 

ive    created    the    necessary 

These    members    requested 

Thomson,   secretary    of   the 
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Confederation  Congress,  to  write  Sen- 
ator Read.  Secretary  Thomson  began 
by  expressing  his  irritation  with  Read 
for  sending  a  letter  by  way  of  Richard 
Bassett.  Delaware's  other  senator 
...  I  am  extremely  mortified  that  you  did 
not  come  with  him.  Those  who  feel  for  the 
honor  and  are  solicitous  for  the  happiness 
of  this  country  are  pained  to  the  heart  at 
the  dilatory  attendance  of  members  ap- 
pointed to  form  the  two  houses  while  those 
who  are  averse  to  the  new  constitution  and 
those  who  are  unfriendly  to  the  liberty  and 
conaequently  to  the  happiness  and  prosperi- 
ty of  this  country,  exult  at  our  langour  and 
inattention  to  public  concerns  ....  What 
must  the  world  think  of  us?  But  what  in 
particular  mortifies  me  in  respect  to  you  is 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  your 
absence  alone  will  on  Monday  next  prevent 
the  senators  from  forming  a  house  and  at 
the  same  time  there  is  reason  to  believe 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  to  form 
the  House  of  Representatives  so  that  the 
eyes  of  the  continent  will  be  turned  on  you, 
and  all  the  great  and  important  business  of 
the  Union  be  at  a  stand  because  you  are  not 
here.' 

This  was  plain  talk.  I  feel  like  using 
it  sometimes  myself. 

Despite  this  plea.  Read  did  not 
arrive  until  April  13.  one  week  after 
the  Senate  finally  obtained  its 
quonmi. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  we  can  cap- 
ture a  sense  of  the  excitement  and 
commitment  with  which  these  first 
senators  approached  their  new  duties 
by  looking  in  on  a  ceremony  held  in 
southern  New  Jersey  to  mark  the  de- 
parture of  Senator  Jonathan  Elmer. 
The  March  26  event  began,  as  was  cus- 
tomary in  the  late  eighteenth  century, 
with  a  series  of  toasts.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  spirited  assemblage  drank 
eleven  toasts.  For  those  today  who 
might  wish  to  stage  a  commemorative 
Constitution  bicentennial  toast,  I  shall 
read  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  given: 

The  new  Federal  Constitution,  may 
it  be  speedily  put  into  execution; 
His  Excellency  George  Washington; 
The  Honorable  John  Adams; 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States; 
The  federal  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey; 
The  promoters  of  public  happiness; 
May  the  liberties  of  the  people  be 
the  principal  object  of  their  rulers; 

Success    to    Agriculture.    Manufac- 
tures and  Commerce; 
Honor,  Virtue  and  Patriotism; 
A    speedy    reformation    to    Rhode 
Island  and  North  Carolina. 

We  are  advised  that  these  toasts 
were  executed  with  "the  greatest 
order  and  deconun."  Following  that 
ceremony  the  new  senator  listened  to 
a  farewell  address  in  which  he  was 
praised  for  "your  literary  achieve- 
ments, the  early  and  active  part  you 
took  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  your 
country  in  the  late  revolution,  your 


knowledge  and  experience  in  the  Sci- 
ence of  Government .  .  ." 

Elmer  responded  with  suitable  hu- 
mility. He  said:  "To  make  a  fair  exper- 
iment of  the  new  federal  Constitution 
by  putting  it  into  execution  immedi- 
ately, is  an  object  which  I  have  much 
at  heart.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ment will  depend,  greatly,  upon  the 
manner  in  which  this  grand  machine 
is  first  put  in  motion."  He  closed  with 
a  promise — one  that  his  modem  suc- 
cessors, in  this  age  of  instantaneous 
news  coverage,  might  not  have  been  so 
bold  as  to  venture.  He  said:  "And  while 
I  endeavor  faithfully  to  serve  my 
Country  in  general,  I  have  made  it  my 
constant  duty  to  promote  the  honor 
and  interests  of  the  State  to  which  I 
belong,  and  that  part  of  it,  in  particu- 
lar, with  which  I  am  more  immediate- 
ly committed."  " 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Senate 
was  delayed  nearly  five  weeks  for  lack 
of  a  quorum,  those  members  who  had 
arrived  in  New  York  City  were  far 
from  idle.  First,  there  was  an  active 
social  life.  Wealthy  New  York  City 
residents,  eager  to  convince  Congres.'; 
to  make  that  city  its  permanent  home, 
hosted  a  succession  of  dlimers  and 
ceremonies.  These  entertainments 
served  the  very  useful  purpose  of  al- 
lowing members  from  differing  regions 
to  get  to  know  one  another. 

There  were  also  job  seekers.  Senator 
Tristram  Dalton  of  Massachusetts  ear- 
lier wrote  Caleb  Strong,  that  state's 
other  senator,  as  follows: 
.  .  .  you  may  expect  applications  In  favor  of 
a  number  of  persons  who  want  places  in  the 
federal  revenue  and  some  will  be  so  modest 
as  to  insist  on  an  absolute  promise  to  favor 
them— perhaps  adding  that  I  have  prom- 
ised—for they  have  already  said  you  have. 
In  a  case  where  I  suppose  no  application  has 
been  made  to  you.  ...  Be  assured.  Dear  Sir. 
that  I  have  not  promised  my  interest  to  any 
man— neither  will  I  until  at  Congress.  Appli- 
cations to  me  have  been  so  many  and  some 
of  them  so  curious  I  thought  it  friendly  .  .  . 
to  hand  you  this  intelligence  in  season  lest 
by  false  report  of  my  conduct  you  be  embar- 
rassed.' 

The  waiting  senators  informally  dis- 
cussed selection  of  a  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  procediires  for  conducting 
the  Senate's  internal  business.  They 
gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  ques- 
tions of  separation  of  powers  and 
checks  and  balances  between  the 
Senate,  the  House,  and  the  president. 
Senators  also  pondered  whether  they 
should  act  as  equals  or  as  superiors  to 
House  meml>ers. 

Some  shared  New  Hampshire  Sena- 
tor Paine  Wlngate's  concerns  that  the 
Senate,  as  a  body,  might  not  be  up  to 
public  expectations.  Wingate  wrote  to 
a  friend  as  follows: 

I  fear  that  your  expectation,  and  that  of 
the  public  in  general,  will  be  raised  too  high 
respecting  that  new  government.  You  will 
remember  that  Congress  is  but  a  collective 
body  of  men.  men  of  like  passions,  subject 
to  local  prejudices  and  those  biases  which  in 
some  measure  are  inseparable  from  human 


nature.  I  say  this  not  to  leHen  their  true 
merit,  for  I  esteem  them  in  general  as  very 
worthy  characters,  but  not  without  consid- 
erable imperfections.  .  .  .  And  tho  I  would 
not  attribute  a  base  design  to  any.  yet  I  may 
be  Justified  in  suppostng  that  partklity  and 
Jealousy  will  blind  and  mialead  some,  and  it 
will  be  next  to  impossible  to  harmonise  the 
sentiments  of  alL  The  best  we  can  hope  for 
is  an  aocommodattaig  disposition  in  that 
which  will  be  tolerably  right.* 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  conclude  these 
remarks  with  a  discussion  of  the  first 
Senate  chamber,  in  which  members  fi- 
nally achieved  their  quorum.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  Dr.  Kenneth  Bowling 
of  George  Washington  University's 
First  Federal  Congress  Project  for 
much  of  the  information  preaented 
here.  The  original  Senate  chamber 
was  located  on  the  second  floor  of  New 
York's  Federal  Hall.  Located  in  lower 
Manhattan  at  Wall  and  Nassau 
Streets,  the  building  was  originally 
constructed  between  1699  and  1704.  It 
had  been  remodeled  in  1763.  Although 
the  structure  had  previotisly  served 
primarily  as  New  York's  City  Hall,  it 
had  been  used  to  other  official  bodies, 
including  the  court  that  tried  John 
Peter  Zenger  in  1735.  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  in  1765.  azul  the  Confedera- 
tion Congress  from  1785  to  1789. 

Immediately  after  the  Confedera- 
tion Congress'  decision  on  September 
18.  1788  that  the  First  Congress  would 
convene  at  New  Yorti.  the  city's 
Common  Council  chose  Pierre  L'En- 
fant  to  oversee  conversion  of  the 
btiilding  into  an  elegant  meeting  place 
for  Congress.  He  made  rapid  progress, 
although  he  was  not  quite  finished  by 
April  6.  During  the  Senate's  first  days, 
members  had  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  inconvenience  of  last 
minute  clean-up  work.  Financed  by 
lotteries  and  a  special  local  tax.  the 
conversion  cost  about  $65,000,  exclud- 
ing interest  on  private  loans. 

As  reconstructed.  Federal  Hall  meas- 
ured 95  feet  in  width  and  145  feet  at 
its  deepest  point.  From  the  front  hall, 
one  entered  a  central  three-story  vesti- 
bule, which  had  a  marble  floor  and  an 
ornamented  skylight  under  a  cupola. 
Off  this  vestibule  stood  the  House  of 
Representatives  chamber,  a  two-story 
richly  decorated  room.  Access  to  the 
upper  floors  was  gained  by  two  stair- 
ways in  the  vestibule,  one  of  them  re- 
served for  members.  The  Wall  Street 
side  of  the  second  floor  consisted  of  a 
richly  carpeted  forty-by-thirty-foot, 
two  story  Senate  chamber  and  several 
smaller  rooms  connected  to  it. 

The  Senate  chamber's  most  striking 
features  were  its  high  arched  ceiling, 
tall  windows  curtained  in  crimson 
H«mn«ir,  fireplaces  mantels  in  hand- 
somely polished  marble,  and  a  presid- 
ing officer's  chair  elevated  three  feet 
from  the  floor  and  placed  under  a 
crimson  canopy.  The  ceiling  was  ador- 
ened  in  the  center  with  a  sun  and— ex- 
pressing optimism  that  North  Carolina 
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and  Rhode  Island  would  soon  Join  the 
Uhion-  thirteen  itan.  Noticeably 
absent  ttcm  tUs  ornate  tSbMaber  was  a 
Hwotaton'  gallery,  as  there  was  no  In- 
tentton  that  Senate  proceedlnss  would 
be  open  to  tha  pubttc 

Tbe  smalltf  adjacent  roans  included 
the  "marhlnery  room."  used  to  diq;>lay 
bukMs  of  InventtooSr  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate's  office,  and  Senate  com- 
mittee rooms.  Also  on  this  side  of  the 
second  floor  was  the  balcony  <m  which 
Oeone  Washincton  would  take  this 
oath  of  office  on  AprO  30, 1789.  At  the 
back  of  the  second  floor  were  the  two 
public  galleries  overhanging  the  House 
rJiamber.  little  is  known  about  the 
third  floor,  except  that  it  contained 
several  small  rooms,  one  of  which 
housed  the  New  Yotk  Society  Library. 
Federal  Hall  was  torn  down  in  1812.  In 
1842  the  VS.  govonment  constructed 
on  that  site  the  Oreek  Revival  build- 
fng,  which  is  today  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral HaU  National  MonoiiaL 

Mr.  President,  thus  began.  198  years 
ago  today,  the  Senate's  rich  history. 
Since  that  first  quorum  of  twelve 
members,  a  total  of  1,782  men  and 
women  have  taken  their  oaths  as 
United  States  senators. 

And  we  witnessed  the  taking  of  the 
oath  of  a  new  Soiator  frtnn  Nebraska 
only  a  few  days  ago.  Senator  Kabmss  is 
the  l,782d  Senator  to  have  served  in 
the  XJJ8.  Senate  in  these  198  years 
since  April  6. 1788.  InddenUally.  I  was 
the  1,579th  Smator  to  serve. 

Aa  we  aiH>roach  our  third  century, 
we  might  ccmsider  Senator  Jonathan 
Elmo's  pledge  to  his  constituents.  "I 
conceive  it  to  be  my  duty."  he  said,  "to 
sacrifice  personal  and  private  consider- 
ations to  the  public  good.  In  milking 

these  sacrifices.  I  feel  myself  actuated 
by  a  soise  of  the  obligation  I  am 
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undiir  to  my  fellow  citixens.  for  the 
honi  ir  they  have  conferred  on  me,  and 
an  enmest  desire  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  interest  of  my  Coun- 
try."* 

Btt.  President.  I  am  going  to  place  in 
the  RBOoao  the  names  and  short  biog- 
raplfies  of  the  following  Senators  who 
hav«  served  in  the  first  Senate,  and  a 
list  |f  all  Senate  bills  for  that  historic 
first!  Congress.  The  names  of  those 

^tors  are  as  follows: 

:hard  Bassett,  Delaware;  Pierce 
Butlbr,  South  Carolina:  Charles  Car- 
roll. iBCaryland:  Tristram  Dalton,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Philemon  Dickinson.  New 
Jersf  y;  Oliver  Ellsworth.  Connecticut; 
Jonathan  Elmer.  New  Jersey;  William 
Fewj  Oeorgia;  Theodore  Foster.  Rhode 
William  Orayson.  Virginia; 
Ounn.  Georgia;  Benjamin  Haw- 
North   Carolina;   John   Henry, 

'land;  Ralph  Izard,  South  Caroli- 
na; JWUliam  Samuel  Johnson,  Con- 
necticut; Samuel  Johnston,  North  Car- 
Una;  Rufus  King,  New  York;  John 
Langdon,  New  Hampshire;  Richard 
Henry  Lee.  Virginia;  William  Maclay, 
Penifsylvania;  James  Monroe,  Virginia; 
Robf  rt  Morris.  Pennsylvania;  William 
Paterson.  New  Jersey;  Qearge  Read. 
Delanrare;  Philip  John  Schuyler.  New 
Yorit:  Joseph  Stanton.  Jr.,  Rhode 
Islarid;  Caleb  Strong,  Massachusetts; 
Joh4  Walker,  Virginia;  Paine  Wina^te, 
NewJHampshlre. 

Mi  President,  the  Senate  bills  that 
werel  passed  in  that  Congress,  of 
couige,  do  not  include  the  House  bills 
that  were  passed  in  the  Senate.  The 
first  Senate  bill  to  pass  the  Senate  and 
to  become  law  was  an  Act  to  establish 
the  Judicial  courts  of  the  United 
Stat^.  It  became  law  on  September 
24,  If  89. 
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Mr.  PKesident.  there  were  three  ses- 
sions in  that  first  Congress.  The  first 
session  extended  from  March  4,  al- 
thouA  the  quorum  did  not  assemble 
\mtil  April  6.  as  I  have  already  indicat- 
ed, to  Smtember  29. 

The  sMBond  session  began  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  17|90,  and  went  until  August  12, 
1790.       I 

The  third  session  was  from  Decem- 
ber 6, 17*0,  to  March  3. 1791. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, first  of  all.  that  the  notes  to  the 
first  Senate's  first  days  be  Included  in 
the  Record;  that  the  compilation  of 
Senate  bills,  showing  the  short  title, 
the  long  title,  the  date  introduced,  and 
the  data  signed  by  the  President,  be 
included]  in  the  Rccobo;  and  that  the 
biographiies  of  Senators  who  served  in 
that    Copgress    be    included    in    the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  {ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  follows: 

Nona  TO  f 'The  Fibst  Sdiats's  First  Days" 

Record, "  May  4, 1981,  pp. 

19.  1981.  pp.  10138-42. 

te  N.  Bickford.  "  'Public  attention 

:h  fixed  on  the  proceedings  of  the 

:'  The  First  Federal  Congress 

work,"     this     "Constitution" 

:26. 

tary  History  of  the  First  Feder- 

Senate  "Journal"  (Baltimore, 
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•Blckfoid.  pp.  28-29. 

*  Cumhe  rland  County,  New  Jersey.  March 
26,  1789,"  tram  the  collections  of  the  First 
Federal  Cpngreas  Project,  (Seorge  Washing- 
ton Univenity. 

*  Trlstntn  Dalton  to  Caleb  Strong,  Janu- 
ary 1, 178f ,  Caleb  Strong  Papers,  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  Boston. 

•From  cotes  courtesy  of  Kenneth  Bowl- 
ing, First  Congress  Project. 
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lb.  ad  Skod  Idk 


Lnililb 


Me 


II  Comas  ad  Wca 

19 

20  tatKkyad 

21 


An  Ad  dadanng  the  canent  of  Conpess  Hut  a  new  State  be  tormed  «Klaii  tic  i 
ol  ttc  CorniOMeami  of  ttfrn.  M  idmtled  atotliewnbiinienmeolltieState 
of  Jtontadiy. 
.  lb  Ad  tor  partial  lands  to  Ite  atelittds  and  atttn  it  VineanB  ad  te  Bnaii 
oanitnfi  to  te  tBiHuy  norllaant  of  te  Ohio,  ad  la  oontinani  IkM  to  teir 

Can*  ad  \te  Cnaai... 


taAd 

.MAd  forte 
AiAd  la^alnite 


of  te  Stak  of  Vmnal  Bb  Ite  I 


.7„ 
.  Fak.10- 


22  fytofBatoa 

23  Mwocca  Traaty. 


of  ReproentaliMi  to  te  daai  t>  te  SMat  at  tabd*  Hb.  11. 

.  ta  Ad  to  anad  a  Ad.  nttlbd.  "An  M  lor  cdabHwi  te  hnporay  ad  pinaaat   Fat  17... 

an  of  geeaaiient  of  te  IkHad  Stales" 

.  A*  Ad  taanmn  te  pafnait  of  tatancs  die  to  te  UaitoO  Stales  n  certan  cases Feb.  26... 

.  An  Ad  nokai  a  vptodnatni  tor  te  papnes  Ikeren  nantaaad  (efleciBii  a  ncopitton   Ma.  1 .. 

of  te  maty  af  te  Unitoi!  State  nilli  te  naa  bipni  of  terecco}^ 
.  An  Ad  In  conlina  in  tote  te  Ad  Iketeto  matened  [to  prrMdeto  mtifitng  ter.  2.. 

lorlaturesl  and  to  mate  fwUMr  pnwiuon  for  te  payinBit  of  pensions  to  iwifids,  and 

tor  te  support  of  tflidnises.  beaoons.  boys,  and  pntilic  piers 


.fakU. 
.hk2$. 
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RICRARO 


DELAWARE 


Richard  Bassett  «M  born  on  April  2,  1745, 
in  Cecil  County,  IbtylandL  He  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  practiced  In 
Delaware,  where  Ike  maintained  a  large 
esUte.  During  the  Berotutlonary  War,  Bas- 
sett served  with  the  Ddaware  militia.  Be- 
tween 1776  and  17M,  lie  was  a  member  of 
the  council  of  safety  and  the  sUte  constitu- 
tional convention  aad  sored  in  both  houses 
of  the  state  legislature.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Annapolis  CoutmUon.  and  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Conventton  in  Philadelphia  in 
1787,  and  a  leading  ■— Htfi  of  the  Delaware 
ratifying  convention.  Baaett  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Ounatr  and  served  from 
March  4,  1789.  to  MarA  3.  1793.  In  succeed- 
ing years,  he  was  chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  a  presidential  elector, 
and,  from  1799  to  IWl,  Oovemor  of  Dela- 
ware. Richard  Bassett  died  at  his  estate, 
"Bohemia  Manor,"  on  August  15, 1815. 

PIERCE  BUTLER.  SOUTH  CAROLIMA 

Pierce  Butler,  the  sod  of  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  was  bom  on  July  11, 
1744,  In  County  Carlow,  Ireland.  He  was  a 
major  in  the  British  Army  and  came  to 
North  America  In  1758  to  participate  in  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars.  By  1770,  he  was  an 
officer  in  British  units  charged  with  sup- 
pressing the  growing  colonial  resistence. 
Upon  his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Middleton,  a  wealthy  Southern 
planter,  Butler  left  the  British  army  and 
settled  onto  a  plantation  in  South  Carolina. 
When  war  broke  out  in  1775,  he  cast  his  lot 
with  the  American  cause.  He  lost  his  consid- 
erable estates  and  fortune  during  the  Brit- 
ish occupation  of  South  Carolina.  In  1776, 
Butler  was  elected  to  the  South  Carolina 
legislature,  a  position  he  held  for  over  a 
decade.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  and  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  Philadelphia.  He  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  and  served  from 
March  4,  1789,  until  he  resigned  on  October 
25,  1796.  In  1802,  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
Senate  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  and  served 
from  November  4,  1802,  until  he  resigned  on 
November  21.  1804.  Pierce  Butler  died  In 
Philadelphia  on  February  15, 1822. 

CHARLES  CARROLL,  MARTlAIfD 

Bom  in  Annapolis.  Maryland,  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1737,  Charles  Carroll  was  educated 
chiefly  in  France.  He  returned  to  Maryland 
in  1765  and  became  a  planter.  After  1765,  he 
consistently  signed  his  name  as  Charles  (Car- 
roll of  Carrollton  to  distinguish  himself 
from  his  father,  cousins,  and  other  Charles 
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Carrolls  in  the  colony.  In  1774  and  1775, 
Carroll  was  successively  a  member  of  the 
Annapolis  committee  of  correspondence,  the 
first  Maryland  convention,  the  provincial 
committee  of  coixespondence,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  safety.  Elected  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1776,  Carroll  was  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
For  the  next  several  years.  Carroll  was  both 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  and 
the  MauTland  assembly.  He  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  and  served  from 
March  4,  1789.  to  November  30,  1792,  when, 
preferring  to  remain  a  state  senator,  he  re- 
signed to  comply  with  a  new  Maryland  law 
which  forbade  simultaneous  service  in  the 
state  and  national  bodies.  He  served  in  the 
Maryland  senate  until  1800,  when  he  retired 
to  manage  his  estate.  When  Charles  Carroll 
died  on  November  14,  1832,  he  was  revered 
as  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

TRISTRAM  DALTOH,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Tristram  Dalton  was  bom  in  Newbury- 
port,  Massachusetts  on  May  28,  1738.  After 
graduating  from  Harvard  College  In  1755, 
he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
but  did  not  practice,  becoming  instead  a 
very  prosperous  merchant.  He  played  only  a 
minor  role  in  the  American  Revolution. 
Dalton  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of 
the  State  legislature  from  1782  to  1785,  serv- 
ing as  speaker  in  1784.  In  1785,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  state  senate  and  served  until 

1788.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts convention  that  ratified  the  federal 
Constitution.  He  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  served  from  March  4, 

1789,  to  March  3,  1791,  when  he  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  reelection.  Dalton 
was  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Boston  from 
1814  until  his  death  in  Boston  on  May  30, 
1817. 

PHILnfOIl  DICKIHSOH,  HEW  JERSEY 

Bom  in  Crosia-dore,  In  Talbot  County, 
Maryland,  on  April  5.  1739.  Philemon  Dick- 
inson was  privately  tutored,  graduated  from 
the  College  of  Philadelphia  (now  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania)  in  1759,  studied  law 
In  Philadelphia,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  the  1760's.  Dickinson  moved  to  New 
Jersey  and  became  a  member  of  the  provin- 
cial congress.  Dickinson  was  an  officer  with 
the  New  Jersey  militia  throughout  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  In  1782  and  1783.  he  repre- 
sented the  State  of  Delaware  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  In  1783  and  1784,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  council  of  New  Jersey.  Dick- 
inson was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  from  New  Jersey  in  1790  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  William  Paterson  and 
served  from  November  23,  1790,  to  March  3. 
1793.  He  retired  to  his  estate  "The  Hermit- 


age" near  Trenton,  where  he  died  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1809. 

OLIVER  ELLSWORTH,  COIfHBCTICUT 

Oliver  Ellsworth  was  bom  in  Windsor, 
Connecticut,  on  April  29,  1745.  After  study- 
ing under  private  tutors,  he  attended  Yale 
for  two  years,  graduated  from  Princeton  in 
1766,  studied  for  the  ministry  but  changed 
to  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1771,  and 
began  pi^icticing  in  Windsor.  From  1773 
through  1775.  he  represented  Windsor  In 
the  State  general  assembly,  and,  in  1775, 
after  he  moved  to  Hartford,  he  represented 
that  city  in  the  assembly  from  1775  to  1776. 
From  1777  until  1785,  he  was  state's  attor- 
ney for  Hartford  County.  Ellsworth  repre- 
sented Connecticut  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress from  1777  through  1783.  Prom  1780 
through  1784,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's council.  Prom  1785  until  1789,  he 
was  a  Judge  on  the  state  superior  court.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  Ells- 
worth was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1789,  was  reelected,  and  served 
from  March  4,  1789,  to  March  8.  1796.  when 
he  resigned,  having  been  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Ellsworth  retired  from  the  bench  in  1800 
and  was  appointed  Minister  to  France.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1801  and 
was  again  a  member  of  the  Governor's  coun- 
cU  from  1801  to  1807.  He  died  in  Windsor. 
Connecticut  on  November  26, 1807. 

JOMATHAM  ELMER,  HEW  JERSEY 

Bom  in  Cedarville.  New  Jersey,  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  1745,  Jonathan  Elmer  was  privately 
tutored  and  graduated  with  the  first  medi- 
cal class  from  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1768.  He  began  to  practice  medicine 
in  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey.  Elmer  served  as 
sheriff  of  (^lunberland  County,  represented 
the  county  in  the  provincial  congress,  and 
held  a  variety  of  other  state  and  local  of- 
fices. While  an  active  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  militia,  Elmer  saw  no  active  duty 
during  the  American  Revolution.  He  was 
three  separate  times  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  from  1776  to  1778,  from 
1781  to  1784.  and  again  from  1787  to  1788. 
Elmer  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  drew  the  two  year  term,  serving 
from  March  4,  1789,  to  March  3.  1791.  Re- 
turning to  New  Jersey,  he  served  as  a  surro- 
gate Judge  and  as  presiding  Judge  of  the 
coiuity  court  until  1814.  Jonathan  Elmer 
died  at  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey  on  September 
3,  1817. 

WILUAM  FEW,  GEORGIA 

William  Few  was  bom  in  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  on  June  8.   1748.  and 
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moved  to  North  Ckrolina  In  1758  vltb  his 
family.  Almost  entirely  wU-educsted,  Few 
studied  Imw.  wms  admlttted  to  the  bur  and 
began  ivraetlcinc  in  Aucusta.  Oeorsla.  He 
was  a  memlier  of  the  Georgia  house  of  rep- 
reeentattres.  state  surveyor  general,  a 
member  of  the  executive  council,  and  be 
repreaented  peorgia  In  negotiations  with 
the  Tndians  on  the  frontier.  Few  and  his 
brothers  were  ardently  anti-British,  and  he 
acttrely  participated  In  the  Georgia  militia 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Philadelphia,  and  later  a  monber  of  the 
state  convention  to  ratify  the  Constitution, 
which  he  supported.  Pew  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  served  from 
March  4.  1789,  untQ  March  3.  1793.  He  re- 
turned to  Georgia  to  become  Judge  of  the 
circuit  court,  and  later  moved  to  New  York 
City,  where  he  again  became  involved  in 
poUtiCB.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Yorli 
general  assembly,  a  prison  inspector,  and 
dty  alderman.  He  ended  his  career  as  presi- 
dent of  the  aty  Bank  of  New  York  City. 
Wniiam  Pew  died  at  FIshklD-on-the-Hudson. 
New  York  on  July  16, 1828. 

THBOKHtS  rORBI.  KHODK  ISUUn) 

Bora  In  Brookfield.  Massachusetts,  on 
April  39.  17Sa.  Theodore  Poster  graduated 
fnm  Rhode  Island  College  (now  Brown  Uni- 
versity) in  1770.  He  studied  law  and  began 
to  practice  In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in 
1771.  He  served  In  the  State  general  assem- 
bly from  1776  to  1783  and  was  appointed  a 
Judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty  in  1785, 
when  Rhode  Island  finally  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution. Poster  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  Reelected  in  1791.  and  again 
In  1797.  he  served  from  June  7,  1790,  to 
March  3,  1803.  In  1800,  his  brother.  E>wlght 
Poster,  became  his  Senate  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  two  served  together 
for  nearly  three  years.  Theodore  Foster  re- 
tired from  public  life  in  1803  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  Rhode  Island,  but  returned  in  1812 
to  represent  the  town  of  Foster,  which  had 
been  named  for  him,  in  the  state  general  as- 
sembly unto  1816.  Theodore  Foster  died  in 
Providence.  Rhode  Island  on  January  13, 
1828. 

WnXIAM  GRATSOR.  vntoimA 

William  Grayson  was  born  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam County.  Virginia,  in  either  1736  or 
1740.  He  attended  the  CoUege  of  Philadel- 
pliia.  now  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
and  is  said  to  have  studied  at  Oxford  Col- 
lege In  England  and  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in 
London.  The  outbreak  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution found  him  practicing  law  In  Dum- 
fries, Virginia.  In  1776,  he  was  commissioned 
lieutenant-colonel  and  aide-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral George  Washington.  He  was  promoted 
to  colonel  and  took  part  in  many  of  the 
major  battles  of  the  war.  After  the  war, 
Grayson  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Vir- 
ginia and  served  In  the  Virginia  house  of 
delegates  In  1784-1785  and  1788.  He  served 
in  the  Continoital  Congress  from  1785  to 
1787,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  con- 
vention to  ratify  the  Constitution,  wtUch  he 
<H>poaed.  He  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  served  from  March  4. 
1789.  unto  his  death  in  Dumfries.  Virginia 
on  March  12. 1790. 

JAMSS  GUini.  OSOKOIA 

James  Gunn  was  born  in  Virginia  on 
March  13.  1753.  After  attending  the 
common  schools,  he  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War.  he  served  as  a  captain  of  a  regiment  of 
Virginia  dragocms  that  saw  action  in  Qeor- 
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Id,  after  the  war,  he  remained  In  Geor- 
to  practice  law  In  Savannah.  In  1784, 
represented  Chatham  County  in  the 
assembly  and  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
of  Chatham  County.  In  1787.  he  was 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  but  he 
nev^r  attended  its  sessions.  Elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  reelected  In  1795. 
Ou*n  served  from  March  4.  1789,  until 
March  3.  1801.  He  died  in  Louisville.  Geor- 
gia on  July  30. 1801. 

nXllkXa  HAWKUIS,  ROKTH  CAKOLniA 

Binjamin  Hawkins  was  born  on  August 
15.  1754.  in  Warren  County,  North  Carolina. 
At  ihe  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tloq,  he  was  a  student  at  Princeton.  Learn- 
ing ;  that  General  George  Washington 
needed  an  interpreter  to  converse  with  his 
mai  y  French  officers,  Hawkins,  who  spoke 
n«>ch  fluently,  volunteered.  He  returned 
to  North  Carolina  around  1778  and  served 
the  state  In  various  capacities  as  a  member 
of  the  legislature  and  commissioner  to  pro- 
curt  arms  and  munitions.  Hawkins  was  a 
meiliber  of  the  Continental  Congress  from 
1781  to  1784  and  from  1786  to  1787.  In  1785, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Congress  to  negoti- 
ate treaties  with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
Indians.  He  was  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  ratifying  convention,  and  upon 
thai  state's  ratification  of  the  Constitution, 
he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
and;  served  from  November  27,  1789,  to 
Match  3,  1795.  He  was  appointed  Indian 
age»t  for  the  Southern  tribes  by  President 
Wa^iington  In  1796  and  held  the  position 
untj  I  Ills  death  In  Crawford  County,  Georgia 
on ;  une  6. 1818. 

JOHH  RXNKY.  MAKTLAHD 

B(  ira  at  "Weston."  on  the  Nanticoke  River 
in  I  orchester  County,  Maryland,  In  Novem- 
ber, 1750,  John  Henry  attended  private 
sch(  ols  and  graduated  from  Princeton  In 
1761 .  After  studying  law  at  Middle  Temple 
In  1  rondon,  he  returned  to  Maryland  and 
pra<  ticed  law  in  Dorchester  County.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Maryland  general  assem- 
bly, a  member  of  the  state  senate,  and  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from 
1779  to  1781  and  from  1784  to  1787.  He  was 
elecied  to  the  United  States  Senate  In  1789, 
reel  icted  in  1795.  and  served  from  March  4. 
1789.  to  December  10,  1797.  when  he  re- 
signed, having  been  elected  Governor  of 
land.  Henry  retired  from  public  life  In 
and  died  on  December  16  of  that  year 
'eston." 

RALPH  IZARD,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Iph  Izard  was  born  on  his  family's 
of  "The  Elms"  on  Goose  Creek,  near 
rleston.  South  Carolina,  on  January  23, 
or  1742.  As  a  boy,  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  his  education,  graduating  from 
Chifst  College.  Cambridge.  After  a  short 
in  the  colonies,  he  returned  to  live 
>ndon  in  1771  and  then  Paris  in  1776.  In 
was  appointed  by  the  Continental 
as  commissioner  to  the  Court  of 
and  served  until  his  recall  in  1779. 
Izard  returned  to  America  and  was  a 
meijiber  of  the  Continental  Congress  from 
South  Carolina  in  1782  and  1783.  In  1788.  he 
wasi  a  member  of  the  State  convention  to 
ratify  the  Constitution  and.  in  1788  and 
1789.  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  house  of 
repiesentatives.  Izard  was  elected  to  the 
Uniied  States  Senate  and  served  from 
Ma^ch  4.  1789,  to  March  3.  1795.  He  served 
as  President  pro  tempore  during  part  of 
1794  and  1795.  He  retired  from  pubUc  life 
and  died  near  Charleston  on  May  30,  1804. 


wnuiuf  SAinntL  johhsom,  ooiniKcncxrr 
Williaii  Samuel  Johnson  was  bom  in 
Stratford,  Connecticut  on  October  7,  1727. 
was  tutored  by  his  father,  graduated  from 
Yale  In  1744  and  from  Harvard  in  1747. 
Abandoning  plans  to  study  for  the  ministry, 
he  studlfd  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
began  practice  in  Stratford.  A  member  of 
the  colonial  Connecticut  house  of  represent- 
atives In  the  early  1760'8,  he  was  also  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1766.  He 
was  a  liember  of  the  Connecticut  upper 
house  aiid  the  Governor's  council  and  Judge 
of  the  4tate  supreme  court.  Johnson  was 
elected  4  memloer  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  11774  but  declined  to  serve.  He  was 
not  in  Sympathy  with  the  revolutionary 
movement  and  his  political  career  did  not 
resume  fmtil  the  end  of  the  war.  Johnson 
served  ill  the  Continental  Congress  from 
1784  to  ]787,  when  he  was  named  a  delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Coventlon  in  Philadel- 
phia. Jonnson  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  served  from  March  4. 
1789.  to  March  4.  1791,  when  he  resigned  to 
devote  h|s  full  time  to  the  presidency  of  Co- 
lumbia Oollege  In  New  York  City.  He  served 
as  the  dbllege's  first  president  from  1787 
untU  18Q0.  William  Johnson  died  in  Strat- 
ford Connecticut  on  November  14. 1819. 

SAI^DKL  JOKRSTOR,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Born  ill  Dtmdee,  Scotland,  on  December 
15.  1733,  Samuel  Johnston  Immigrated  to 
America  with  his  parents  around  1736  and 
settled  in  Chowan  County,  North  Carolina. 
He  attended  school  in  New  England,  studied 
law.  was 'admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced 
in  Edeniton,  North  Carolina.  He  was  a 
member  |  of  the  provincial  assembly  and 
served  a4  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Edenton  dis- 
trict. Johnston  held  a  variety  of  colonial 
posts  and  became  a  senator  in  the  new  state 
legislature.  He  was  a  meml>er  of  the  Conti- 
nental Cbngress  from  1780  to  1782.  In  1787 
he  was  ^ected  Governor  and  was  twice  re- 
elected, l^ut  in  1789  he  resigned  to  become  a 
United  $tates  Senator.  He  served  in  the 
Senate  from  November  27,  1789.  to  March  3, 
1793.  Rdtumlng  to  North  Carolina,  John- 
ston waq  judge  of  the  superior  court  from 
1800  to  ^803.  He  died  near  Edenton.  North 
Carollnajon  August  17,  1816. 

RTTPUS  KING.  NXW  YORK 

Born  ih  Scarboro,  Maine,  on  March  24. 
1755,  Ritfus  King  attended  a  private  acade- 
my and  graduated  from  Harvard  In  1777.  He 
began  to  study  law  in  Newburyport.  Massa- 
chusetts, but  interrupted  his  studies  to  fight 
briefly  in  the  American  Revolution.  When 
King  completed  his  law  studies  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  he  began  practice  In  New- 
biuryport*  He  represented  Newburyport  In 
the  Massachusetts  general  court  from  1783 
to  1785.  find  in  1784  he  was  elected  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  where  he  served  until 
1786.  In  1 1787.  King  represented  Massachu- 
setts at  [the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  and  later  was  a  member  of  the 
Maasachiisetts  ratifying  convention.  In 
1789,  he 'moved  to  New  York  and  won  elec- 
tion to  the  state  assembly.  King  was  elected 
to  the  united  SUtes  Senate  In  1789,  reelect- 
ed in  17^5,  and  served  from  July  16,  1789, 
until  Hav  23,  1796.  when  he  resigned.  From 
1796  to  1803.  he  was  Minister  to  Great  Brl- 
tlan.  KlAg  was  an  unsuccessful  Federalist 
candidate  for  Vice  President  in  1804  and 
1808.  In  1813.  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  reelected  in  1819.  and 
served  fitom  BCarch  4.  1813  to  March  3,  1825. 
He  was  a  a  unsuccessful  Federalist  candidate 
for  Gov*  rnor  of  New  York  in  1815  and  for 


President  of  the  United  SUtes  in  1816.  He 
was  again  Minister  to  Great  Britain  from 
Bfay  1825  untU  June  1826.  Rufus  King  died 
on  April  29.  1827,  In  Jamaica.  Long  Island, 
New  York. 

JOHN  LANODON.  NXW  HAMPSHIRK 

John  Langdon  was  born  In  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  on  June  22,  1741.  While 
still  a  boy.  he  went  to  sea.  first  as  super- 
cargo, then  as  captain  of  his  own  ship.  In 
1775,  he  was  elected  to  the  first  of  several 
terms  in  the  New  Hampshire  general  court, 
and  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  lower  house 
during  several  times.  Langdon  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775 
and  1776.  he  resigned  to  sui>erlntend  the 
construction  of  several  ships  of  war.  He 
staked  his  fortune  to  fund  the  Infant  Ameri- 
can navy  and  participated  in  several  sea  bat- 
tles. Langdon  was  again  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1783  and  was  Presi- 
dent of  New  Hampshire  in  1785.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1787  and  again  a  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  He  was  several  more  times 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  Elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1789.  he  served 
from  March  4.  1789.  to  March  3.  1801.  and 
was  elected  the  first  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  on  April  6,  1789.  Langdon  re- 
fused both  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  nomination  for  Vice  President 
in  1812.  He  died  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire on  September  18,  1819. 

RICHARD  HKNRT  LKK.  VIRCINIA 

Richard  Heiuy  Lee  was  born  at  "Strat- 
ford." in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  on 
January  20,  1732.  Educated  by  private 
tutors  and  at  an  academy  in  England,  he  re- 
turned to  Virginia  around  1751  and  became 
Justice  of  the  peace  for  Westmoreland 
County.  He  was  a  memt>er  of  the  Virginia 
house  of  burgesses  from  1758  to  1775.  and  of 
the  state  house  of  delegates,  and  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1774  to 
1780,  and  again  from  1784  to  1787,  serving 
as  President  of  the  Congress  In  1784.  A 
major  participant  In  the  debates  leading  up 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Lee  was  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration and  the  author  of  the  first  nationaJ 
Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation  issued  by 
Congress  in  Octol>€r  1777.  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  he  served  with  the  state  mili- 
tia. He  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  ratify- 
ing convention,  where  he  opposed  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  Elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  Lee  served  from  March  4, 
1789.  until  his  resignation  on  Octot>er  8, 
1792.  due  to  ill  health.  He  retired  from 
public  life  and  died  at  "Chantllly."  West- 
moreland County.  Virginia  on  June  19. 1794. 

WILLIAM  KACLAY.  PKNNSTLVANIA 

Born  on  July  20,  1737.  in  New  Garden. 
Pennsylvania,  William  Maclay  was  privately 
tutored,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1768.  He  served  in  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars  and  later  took  up  survey- 
ing. He  held  various  local  offices  prior  to 
1776,  served  in  the  State  militia  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature  at  the  close  of  the 
fighting.  Maclay  was  also  a  member  of  the 
state  supreme  executive  council.  Judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  deputy-siurey- 
or,  and  a  member  of  commissions  to  exam- 
ine the  navigation  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  to  treat  with  the  Indians.  He  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1789 
and  drew  a  two  year  term.  He  served  from 
March  4,  1789.  to  March  3,  1791,  when  he 
retired  to  his  farm.  Again  holding  a  variety 
of  state  and  local  offices.  Including  the  state 


house  of  representatives,  presidential  elec- 
tor in  1796.  and  county  Judge.  William 
Maclay  died  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  on 
April  16.  1804. 

JAMKS  If ONXOK.  VIRGINIA 

A  distant  cousin  of  William  Grayaon, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  Senate  in  1791, 
James  Monroe  was  bom  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia  on  April  28,  1758.  He  en- 
rolled at  the  CoUege  of  William  and  Mary 
but  left  after  two  years  to  serve  as  a  lieuten- 
ant In  the  Virginia  militia  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  During  one  of  the  many 
battles  in  which  he  fought,  he  was  seriously 
wounded.  After  the  war.  Monroe  returned 
to  Virginia  to  study  law  with  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  he  served  as  aide  to  Jefferson 
when  he  was  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  went 
on  to  become  a  member  of  the  state  assem- 
bly, of  the  executive  council,  and  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  ratifying  convention,  where  he 
opposed  ratification  of  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion. He  campaigned  unsuccessfully  against 
James  Madison  for  election  to  the  first 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Monroe  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  seat  vacated  by  the  death  of  William 
Grayson  and  served  for  November  9,  1790, 
until  his  resignation  May  27,  1794.  He 
served  as  Minister  to  France  from  1794  to 
1796,  Governor  of  Virginia  from  1799  to 
1802,  again  as  Minister  to  France  In  1803. 
and  as  Minister  to  England  from  1803  to 
1807.  Upon  returning  home,  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  state  assembly  and  Governor 
and  served  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabi- 
net of  President  Madison.  Monroe  was  elect- 
ed fifth  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
elected, and  served  from  1817  to  1825.  His 
last  act  In  public  Uf  e  was  as  president  of  the 
Virginia  constitutional  convention  In  1829. 
James  Monroe  died  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  had  moved,  on  July  3. 1831. 

ROBXRT  MORRIS,  PKNNSTLVANIA 

Bom  in  Liverpool.  E^land.  on  January 
31.  1734.  Robert  Morris  Immigrated  to 
America  In  1747  and  settled  In  Oxford. 
Maryland,  where  he  became  a  tobacco  im- 
porter. He  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  a  signer  of  the  nonimportation  agree- 
ment of  1765  and  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  safety.  Very  active  in  the  Revolution- 
ary cause,  which  he  aided  with  his  consider- 
able fortune.  Morris  was  known  as  the  "fin- 
ancier of  the  Revolution."  Morris  was  elect- 
ed to  the  state  assembly  and  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  and  was  a  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  He  served  as  super- 
intendent of  finance  for  the  new  national 
govemment  from  1781  to  1784,  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  1787  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia.  Morris  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  and  served  from 
March  4,  1789.  to  March  3, 1795.  He  declined 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
President  Washington's  Cabinet.  Becoming 
financially  involved  in  unsuccessful  land 
speculations,  Morris  lost  his  fortune  and 
was  imprisoned  for  debt  from  1798  to  1801. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia  on  May  8,  1806. 

WILLIAM  PATXRSON,  NXW  JKS8XT 

The  Paterson  family  Immigrated  to  Amer- 
ica from  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  where 
William  Paterson  was  bom  on  December  24, 
1745.  The  family  moved  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Connecticut,  and  then  to  New  Jersey, 
where  they  finally  settled.  Paterson  grad- 
uated from  Princeton,  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  and  began  practice  in 
New  Jersey.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  provincial  congress,  of  the  state 
senate,  a  delegate  to  the  state  constitutional 


convention,  and  attorney  general  of  New 
Jersey.  Though  he  was  elected  to  the  Ccmti- 
nental  Congress  in  1780  and  again  in  1787, 
he  declined  to  serve.  Paterson  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  1787  Constitutional  Convention 
In  Phlladelptiia.  Elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  served  from  March  4, 
1798,  to  November  13,  1790.  when  he  re- 
signed, having  been  elected  Governor  of 
New  Jersey.  He  seved  as  Governor  untfl 
1793,  when  he  resigned  to  become  an  associ- 
ate justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  on  which  he  served  until  his  death  in 
Albany,  New  York  on  Septemt>er  9,  1806. 

GEORGE  READ,  DKLAWARZ 

George  Read  was  bom  in  Cecil  County. 
Maryland  on  September  18,  1733.  After  pre- 
paratory studies,  he  studied  law,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in  New 
Castle,  Delaware.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  from  1774  to  1777,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
president  of  the  state  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  vice  president  of  Delaware.  Read 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  Ptiiladelphia  in  1787.  After  serv- 
ice in  the  state  house  of  representatives  and 
as  a  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Read  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  served  from  March  4.  1789.  to 
September  18,  1793.  when  he  resigned, 
having  been  appointed  chief  justice  of  Dela- 
ware. He  served  as  chief  justice  until  his 
death  in  New  Castle,  Delaware,  September 
21, 1798. 

PHILIP  JOHN  8CHUTLXB 

Bom  in  Albany,  New  York,  on  November 
20, 1733,  Philip  John  Schuyler  was  privately 
tutored.  He  served  in  the  British  Army 
during  the  last  stage  of  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars.  Inheriting  property  from  his 
father,  Schuyler  became  a  very  prosperous 
land  owner  and  developed  saw  mills,  grist 
mills,  and  flax  mills  on  his  holdings.  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  Revolutionary  cause, 
Schuyler  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  from  1775  to  1777,  and  again  from 
1778  to  1781,  and  was  appointed  a  major 
general  in  the  Continental  Army  Ln  1775.  He 
served  as  state  senator  from  1780  to  1784. 
from  1786  to  1790,  and  from  1792  to  1797. 
Schulyer  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  served  from  March  4,  1789,  to 
March  3,  1791,  when  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  reelection.  He  was  again  elect- 
ed to  the  United  States  Senate  and  served 
from  March  4,  1797.  to  January  3.  1798. 
when  he  resigned  due  to  Ul  health.  Schuyler 
died  in  Albany,  New  York  on  Noveml>er  18. 
1804. 

JOSEPH  STANTON,  JR..  RHODE  ISLAND 

Joseph  Stanton.  Jr.  was  bom  in  Ctiarles- 
town.  Rhode  Island,  on  July  19.  1739.  and 
privately  tutored.  He  served  in  the  British 
Army  during  the  French  and  Indian  Wan. 
From  1768  to  1774,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Rhode  Island  house  of  representatives. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War.  Stanton 
served  as  a  colonel  in  the  Rhode  Island  mili- 
tia. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  constitu- 
tional convention  in  1790.  Elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  he  served  from  June 
7,  1790,  to  March  3.  1793.  He  was  again  a 
member  of  the  state  house  of  representa- 
tives. In  1801,  he  was  elected  to  the  first  of 
three  terms  in  the  United  States  Congress, 
serving  from  March  4.  1801.  to  March  3. 
1807.  He  died  in  Charlestown,  Rhode  Island 
in  1807. 

CALEB  STRONG,  MAS8ACBOSXTTS 

Bom  in  Northampton,  BCassachusetts,  OD 
January  9. 1745,  Caleb  Strong  studied  under 
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private  tutoix,  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1764.  studied  law.  waa  admitted  to  the  bar. 
and  ooinmenoed  practice  In  1772.  Chosen  a 
Northampton  adectman  in  1772.  he  served 
(ram  1774  throughout  the  Revolution  on 
the  town's  committee  of  safety.  He  sat  In 


ERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATION 

BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

lous  consent  that  the  Senate 

to  the  consideration  of  S.  677 


Apnl  6,  1987 


"(b)  Tfie  Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  conduct  any  study  or  investiga- 
tion of  any  agricultural  marketing  orders.". 

COMPENSATION  IN  PROCKKDINGS 

Sic.  4J  (a)  Section  18(h)  of  the  Federal 
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"(A)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari,  if 
the  order  of  the  Commission  has  been  af- 
firmed or  the  petition  for  review  has  l>een 
dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals  and  no  pe- 
tition for  certiorari  has  been  duly  filed; 


judicative  proceeding  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  laio". 

DEPIMITION  OP  UNPAIR  ACTS  OR  PRACTICES 

See.  9.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45).  as  amended 


Sic.  12.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Represent*- 
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prlrate  tuton.  graduated  from  Harvard  In 
1164.  Btudted  Uw.  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
and  ooBimenoed  practice  in  1772.  Chosen  a 
Korthampton  aelectinan  tn  1772,  he  served 
from  1774  throusbout  the  Revolution  on 
the  town's  committee  of  safety.  He  sat  in 
the  state  teneral  court  in  1776  and  was  for 
twenty-four  years  county  attorney.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  llaasachuaetts  constitution- 
al conventioo  in  1779.  In  1780,  he  declined  a 
seat  tn  the  Continental  Concreos.  becoming 
instead  a  state  senator  and  serving  imtfl 
ITW.  Strong  was  a  member  of  the  Craistitu- 
tkxial  Convention  in  1787,  and  of  the  state 
ratifying  convention.  He  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1787.  reelected  In 
1798.  and  served  from  ICarch  4.  1789.  until 
June  1.  1796.  when  he  resigned.  Strong  was 
Qovenior  of  Massachusetts  from  1800  to 
1807  and  again  from  1813  to  181S.  He  died  in 
Wwthampton,  ICassachuaetts  on  November 
7. 1819. 

JOBX  WAUCn.  VISGIHIA 

Appointed  to  fill  the  Senate  seat  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  William  Orayson, 
John  Walker  was  bom  at  "Castle  Hill."  in 
Albemarle  County.  Virginia,  on  February 
13. 1744.  He  was  privately  tutored,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  William  and  IiCary 
in  1764.  A  wealthy  planter.  Grayson  served 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  as  a  colonel 
on  the  staff  of  General  George  Washington. 
Apparently,  be  held  no  public  office  prior  to 
his  appointment  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  served  from  March  31  to 
November  9.  1790.  He  was  not  a  candidate 
for  the  vacancy.  Walker  resumed  his  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  died  near  Madison 
Mills.  Orange  County.  Virginia  on  December 
3.1809. 

PAna  wnfOATE,  iixw  hampshhik 
Bom  in  Amesbury.  Massachusetts,  on 
May  14. 1739.  Paine  Wingate  was  a  Harvard 
graduate  and  a  congregational  minister.  In 
1776.  Wingate  resigned  from  his  New  Hamp- 
sliire  congregation  and  became  a  farmer.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional 
convention  in  1781,  and  served  in  the  state 
house  of  representatives  in  1783.  He  was  a 
monber  of  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1787  and  1788.  Elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  he  served  from  March  4,  1789,  to 
March  3.  1793.  He  was  elected  to  the  Third 
Congress  and  served  from  March  3.  1793.  to 
March  3.  1795.  Wingate  returned  to  New 
Hampshire  to  t>ecome  a  member  of  the  state 
house  of  representatives  in  1795  and  a  Judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  the  state  from  1798 
to  1809.  He  died  in  Stratham,  New  Hamp- 
shire on  March  7. 1838,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
nine. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
contacted  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader.  Under  the  order  that  was 
entered  some  few  days  ago,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  majority  leader  would 
be  authorized  to  call  up  at  any  time, 
after  consultation  with  the  Republi- 
can leader.  S.  677,  a  biU  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Republican  leader  has  author- 
ized me  to  proceed  to  make  that  bUl 
the  pending  order  of  business  at  4  p.m. 
today. 


FtoERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATION 

li  T.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
un)  nimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
pro  seed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  677 
tod  ny  at  the  hour  of  4  p.m.,  and  that, 
unt  il  then,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess. 

Ifie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi^.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

'  RBCKSS  uirriL  4  rM. 

l^ere  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  3:16  p.m.,  recessed  until  4:01 
pjQ.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
blef  when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
sidl  og  Officer  (Mr.  Lsvin). 
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CX)NCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


T  ae 
Lcinr) 
business, 


PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
If  there  is  no  further  morning 
morning  business  is  closed. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
lACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  wUl 
repbrt  Senate  biU  677. 

iTie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  677)  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Conlmlasion  Act  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  with  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
strv:ken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  printed  in  italic.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  Amendments  of  1987". 

I      UMPAIR  HKTRODS  OP  COMPETITION 

Sic.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(n)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  find  a  method  of  competition 
to  be  an  unfair  method  of  competition 
undjer  subsection  (aXl)  if,  in  any  action 
un()er  the  Sherman  Act,  such  method  of 
competition  would  be  held  to  constitute 
action.". 


AGRICULTORAL  COOPXRATtVKS 

Sic.  3.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  tJ.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nat^g  section  24  and  section  25  as  section 
26  ^d  27,  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  section  23  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  not 
have  any  authority  to  conduct  any  study, 
investigation,  or  prosecution  of  any  agricul- 
tural cooperative  for  any  conduct  which,  be- 
cause of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
'AnfAct  to  authorize  association  of  produc- 
ers of  agricultural  products',  approved  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1922  (7  U.S.C.  291  et  seq.,  common- 
ly I^own  as  the  Capper- Volstead  Act),  is  not 
a  violation  of  any  of  the  antitrust  Acts  or 
thii  Act. 


"(b)  T  le  Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  conduct  any  study  or  investiga- 
tion of  any  agricultural  marketing  orders.". 

ODMPBMSATION  »  PROCEKDIHGS 

(a)  Section  18(h)  of  the  Federal 
^mmission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(h))  is 
and  subsections  (i),  (J),  and  (k)  of 
l8  are  redesignated  as  subsections 
(j).  respectively, 
ion  18(aXl)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commis4ion  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(aKl))  is 
amended  by  striking  'subsection  (i)"  and  in- 
serting ia  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (h)". 

K^OWma  VIOLATIOKS  OP  OROKBS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  5(mKlKB)  of  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Ck>mmlBSion  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
45(mKl)(B))  is  amended  by  inserting  ". 
other  thian  a  consent  order,"  immediately 
after  "oiiler"  the  first  time  it  appears  there- 
in. 

(b)  Se<tion  S(mM2)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commisilon  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  45(mK2))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Upon  request  of  any  party  to 
such  an  action  against  such  defendant,  the 
court  shAU  also  review  the  determination  of 
law  made  by  the  Commission  in  the  pro- 
ceeding onder  subsection  (b)  that  the  act  or 
practice  which  was  the  subject  of  such  pro- 
ceeding Constituted  an  unfair  or  deceptive 
act  or  liractice  in  violation  of  subsection 
(a).". 


rALE|(C 


PItEVALE|(CE  OP  UHLAWPDL  ACTS  OR  PRACmCES 

Sec.  6.  Isection  18(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commis^on  Act  (15  UJS.C.  57a(b))  is  amend- 
ed by  adping  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing:        I 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  issue  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)(A)  only  where  it  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practicea  which  are  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed ndemalOng  are  prevalent.  The  Com- 
mission shall  make  a  determination  that 
unfair  cr  deceptive  acts  or  practices  are 
prevalent  under  this  paragraph  only  if  it 
has  issued  cease  and  desist  orders  regarding 
such  act4  or  practices,  or  any  other  informa- 
tion avadable  to  the  Commission  indicates  a 
pattern  ^f  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices.". 

EPPEcrrrvE  date  op  orders 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  5(g)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(gK2)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  tfcon  the  sixtieth  day  after  such 
order  is  Served,  if  a  petition  for  review  has 
been  6\i^  filed,  except  that  any  such  order 
may  be  stayed,  in  whole  or  in  part  and  sub- 
ject to  stich  conditions  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate, by— j 

"(A)  the  Commission: 

"(B)  ah  appropriate  court  of  appeals  of 
the  Unitkl  States,  if  (1)  a  petition  for  review 
of  such  order  is  pending  in  such  court,  and 
(ii)  an  amplication  for  such  a  stay  was  previ- 
ously sul  >mitted  to  the  Commission  and  the 
CommJsiion,  witliin  the  thirty-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  application  was 
received 'by  the  commission,  either  denied 
the  application  or  did  not  grant  or  deny  the 
application;  or 

"(C)  the  Supreme  Court,  if  an  applicable 
petition  for  certiorari  is  pending;  or". 

(b)  Section  5(gK3)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(gH3))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  F6r  purposes  of  section  19(a)(2)  and 
section  S  (mXlKB),  if  a  petition  for  review  of 
the  ord^r  of  the  Commission  tias  been 
fQed— 


"(A)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari,  if 
the  order  of  the  Commission  has  been  af- 
firmed or  the  petition  for  review  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals  and  no  pe- 
tition for  certiorari  has  been  duly  f Ued; 

"(B)  upon  the  denial  of  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari, if  the  order  of  the  C^nunission  has 
been  affirmed  or  the  petition  for  review  tias 
been  dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals;  or 

"(C)  upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  issuance  of  a  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  C^ourt  directing  that  the  order 
of  the  Commission  be  affirmed  or  the  peti- 
tion for  review  be  dismissed;  or". 

(c)  Section  5(gK4)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  4S(gK4))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  order  requiring  a 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  to  divest 
itself  of  stock,  other  share  capital,  or  assets, 
if  a  petition  for  review  of  such  order  of  the 
Commission  tias  been  filed— 

"(A)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari,  if 
the  order  of  the  Commission  has  been  af- 
firmed or  the  petition  for  review  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals  and  no  pe- 
tition for  certiorari  has  been  duly  filed; 

"(B)  upon  the  denial  of  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari. If  the  order  of  the  Commission  has 
heen  affirmed  or  the  petition  for  review  tias 
been  dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals;  or 

"(C)  upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  Issuance  of  a  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  directing  that  the  order 
of  the  Commission  be  affirmed  or  the  peti- 
tion for  review  l>e  dismissed.". 

CIVIL  INVESTIGATIVE  DEMANDS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  20(a)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  UJS.C.  57b-l(a)) 
Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striliing  "unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  or  affecting 
commerce  (wittiin  the  meaning  of  section 
5(aXl))"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "act 
or  practice  or  method  of  competition  de- 
clared unlawful  by  a  law  administered  by 
the  Commission"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  In  or  affecting 
commerce  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
5(aXl))"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "acts 
or  practices  or  methods  of  competition  de- 
clared unlawful  by  a  law  administered  by 
the  Commission";  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (7).  by  strUUng  "unfair  or 
deceptive  act  or  practice  In  or  affecting  com- 
merce (within  the  meaning  of  section 
5(aXl))"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "act 
or  practice  or  method  of  competition  de- 
clared unlawful  by  a  law  administered  by 
the  Commission". 

(b)  Section  20(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57l>-l(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  "unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices  In  or  affecting  commerce 
(wittiin  the  meaning  of  section  5(aMl))"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any  act  or  practice 
or  method  of  competition  declared  unlawful 
by  a  law  administered  by  the  Commission". 

(c)  Section  20(cMl)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57l>-l(c))  Is 
amended  by  striking  "unfair  or  deceptive 
Acts  or  practices  In  or  affecting  commerce 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  5(a)(1))"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any  act  or  practice 
or  method  of  competition  declared  unlawful 
by  a  law  administered  by  the  (Commission". 

(dJ  Section  ZOij)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (IS  U.S.C.  57b-l(j»  is  amended 
by  iruerting  immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon the  following:  ",  any  proceeding  under 
section  11(b)  of  the  Clayton  Act,  or  any  ad- 


judicative proceeding  under  any  other  pro- 
insion  of  lau)". 

DEPINITION  OP  UNPAIR  ACTS  OR  PRACTICES 

Sec.  9.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45).  as  amended 
by  section  3  of  ttiis  Act,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

[(o)]  "(oJ  The  Commission  shall  liave  no 
authority  under  this  section  or  section  18  to 
declare  unlawful  an  act  or  practice  on  the 
grotmds  ttiat  such  act  or  practice  is  unfair 
unless  the  act  or  practice  causes  or  Is  likely 
to  cause  sulwtantial  Injury  to  consumers 
wtiich  is  not  reasonably  avoidable  by  con- 
sumers themselves  and  not  outweighed  by 
countervailing  benefits  to  consumers  or  to 
competition.". 

CREDIT  UNIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Sections  5(aK2),  6(a),  and  6(b) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  45  (aX2),  46(a).  and  46(b))  are  amend- 
ed by  inserting  immediately  after  "section 
18(fX3)."  the  following:  "Federal  credit 
unions  Aescribed  in  section  18  (fX4).". 

(b)  The  second  proviso  In  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
46)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "section 
18(fX3),"  the  following:  "Federal  credit 
unions  descrlt>ed  In  section  18(fX4).";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "In 
business  as  a  savings  and  loan  [institu- 
tion"! institution,"  the  following:  ",  in  busi- 
ness as  a  Federal  credit  union,". 

(cXl)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
18(fXl)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(fKl))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  "paragraph  (3))" 
the  following:  "and  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board  (with  respect 
to  Federal  credit  unions  descrit>ed  In  para- 
graph (4))". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  18(fXl)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
T3S.C.  57a(fXl))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "either  such"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "any  such"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  Federal  credit  unions 
described  In  paragraph  (4)."  immediately 
after  "paragraph  (3)."  each  place  it  appears 
therein;  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  ""with 
respect  to  l>anks"  the  following:  "',  savings 
and  loan  institutions  or  Federal  credit 
unions". 

(3)  Section  18(f)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(f))  Is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  paragraptis  (4),  (5).  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7).  respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
paragraph  (3)  the  following: 

"(4)  Compliance  with  regulations  pre- 
sciil>ed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  en- 
forced with  respect  to  Federal  credit  unions 
under  sections  120  and  206  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1766  and 
1786).". 

COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISING 

Sec.  11.  Section  18(h)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(h)),  as 
so  redesignated  In  section  4(a)  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ""The  Commission  shall  have  no 
authority  under  this  section  to  Initiate  any 
new  rulemaking  proceeding  which  Is  Intend- 
ed to  or  may  result  In  the  promulgation  of 
any  rule  by  the  Commission  which  prohibits 
or  otherwise  regulates  any  commercial  ad- 
vertising on  the  basis  of  a  determination  by 
the  Commission  ttiat  such  commercial  ad- 
vertising constitutes  an  unfair  act  or  prac- 
tice In  or  affecting  commerce.". 


REPORT 


Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  Information  specified  in  sulisection 
(b)  of  this  section  every  six  monttis  during 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988. 1989,  and  1990. 
Each  such  report  stiall  contain  such  infor- 
mation for  the  period  since  the  last  submis- 
sion under  ttiis  section. 

(b)  Each  such  report  stiall  list  and  de- 
scril>e,  with  respect  to  instances  in  wtiich 
resale  price  maintenance  tias  been  suspected 
or  alleged— 

(1)  each  complaint  made,  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  offices  of  the  Commission; 

(2)  each  preliminary  Investigation  opened 
or  closed  at  the  Commission; 

(3)  each  formal  Investigation  opened  or 
closed  at  the  Commission; 

(4)  each  recommendation  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  complaint  forwarded  by  the  staff  to  the 
Commission: 

(5)  each  complaint  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45); 

(6)  each  opinion  and  order  entered  by  the 
Commission: 

(7)  each  consent  agreement  accepted  pro- 
visionally or  finally  by  the  Commission: 

(8)  each  request  for  modification  of  an 
outstanding  Commission  order  filed  with 
the  Commission: 

(9)  each  recommendation  by  staff  pertain- 
ing to  a  request  for  modification  of  an  out- 
standing Commission  order,  and 

(10)  each  disposition  by  the  Commission 
of  a  request  for  modification  of  an  outstand- 
ing Commission  order. 

Such  report  shall  Include  the  siun  total  of 
matters  in  each  category  specified  in  para- 
graphs (1)  ttirough  (10)  of  ttiis  subsection, 
and  copies  of  aU  such  consent  agreements 
and  complaints  executed  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Where  a  matter  tias  l)een  closed  or  ter- 
minated, the  report  stiall  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  ttiat  disposition. 
The  description  required  under  ttiis  subsec- 
tion shall  lie  as  complete  as  possible  but 
shall  not  reveal  the  identity  of  persons  or 
companies  making  the  complaint  or  those 
complained  al>out  or  those  subject  to  inves- 
tigation that  tiave  not  otherwise  been  made 
public. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OP  RULES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  UJS.C.  41  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  24,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  25.  (a)  For  purposes  of  ttiis  section, 
the  term— 

"(1)  'joint  resolution'  means  a  joint  resolu- 
tion the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows:  "Ttiat  the  final  rule  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  .  wtiich  final 

rule  was  submitted  to  Congress  on 
is  disapproved.',  the  first  blank  l>eing  filled 
with  the  subject  of  the  rule  and  such  fur- 
ther description  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Identify  it,  and  the  second  blank  being  filled 
with  the  date  of  submittal  of  the  rule  to  the 
Congress;  and 

"(2)  rule'  means  any  rule  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  Act  other 
ttian  a  rule  promulgated  under  section 
18(aXlXA). 

"(b)  The  Commission,  after  promulgating 
a  final  rule,  shall  submit  such  final  rule  to 
the  Congress  for  review  in  accordance  with 
tliis  section.  Such  final  rule  stiall  t>e  deliv- 
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end  to  each  Houae  of  the  CongreM  on  the 
nine  dajr  and  to  each  Houae  of  Congress 
vhUeitiainaMiion. 

"(c)  Any  final  rule  of  the  Commission 
shall  become  effective  In  accordance  with  its 
terms  unless  before  the  end  of  the  period  of 
ninety  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
grea  after  the  date  such  flnal  rule  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  Joint  resolution 
disapproving  such  final  rule  is  enacted  into 
law. 

"(dXl)  If  a  final  rale  of  the  Commission  is 
disapproved  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
the  OommhBrion  may  promulgate  another 
final  rule  which  relates  to  the  same  acts  or 
pnctloM  aa  the  rule  which  was  disapproved. 
Such  other  final  rule— 

"(A)  shaU  be  baaed  upon— 

"(1)  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  disap- 
proved final  rule;  or 

"(11)  such  rulemaking  record  and  any 
reeord  estabUahed  In  supplemental  rulemak- 
ing proceedings  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
atoo:and 

"(B)  may  contain  such  changes  as  the 
Onwimtssion  considers  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

Supplemental  rulemaking  proceedings  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (AKU)  of  this 
paragraph  may  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  aectian  653  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  if  the  Commtaaion  deter.,  ones  that  it 
is  neoeasary  to  supplement  the  existing  rule- 
making record. 

"(S)  The  Commission,  after  promulgating 
a  final  rule  under  this  subsciction.  shall 
submit  the  final  rule  to  Congress  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon. 

"(e)  Congreaalonal  Inaction  on  a  Joint  res- 
olution diaapproving  a  final  rule  of  the 
Commlaaion  ahall  not  be  construed— 

"(1)  aa  an  ezpreaaion  of  approval  of  such 
rule,  or 

"(3)  aa  creating  any  presumption  of  validi- 
ty with  respect  to  auch  rule. 

"(fXlXA)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  continuity  of  session  is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die  at 
the  md  of  the  second  regular  session  of  a 
Congress. 

"(B)  The  days  (»  which  either  House  of 
Omgreaa  ia  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  five  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
the  period  specified  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(2XA)  In  any  case  in  which  a  final  rule  of 
the  Commlaaion  ia  prevented  from  beanning 
effective  by  an  adjournment  sine  die  at  the 
end  of  the  second  regular  session  of  the 
Congress  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
specified  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  Commlaaion  ahall  resubmit  such  rule  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  next  Congreaa. 

"(B)  The  period  specified  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  aectkm  ahall  begin  on  the  date  of  a 
reaubmlaakm  under  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph.". 

(b)  Sectl<m  21  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlaaion Improvements  Act  of  1980  (IS 
UJB.C.  57a-l)  is  repealed. 

■XPOKT  OH  PRBkATOKT  PRICIHG  PIACTICXS 

Sk.  14.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Comiois- 
Sim  Shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  C(Hnmerce  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  the  information  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  secUon  every  six  months  during 
each  of  the  fiscal  yean  1»88. 1989  and  1990. 
Each  such  report  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation for  the  period  since  the  last  submis- 
sion under  this  section. 


Each  such  report  shall  list  and  de- 
with  respect  to  instances  in  which 
•ry  pricing  practices  have  been  stis- 
or  alleged— 

(11  each  complaint  made,  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  offices  of  the  Commission; 

(2)  each  preliminary  investigation  opened 
or  closed  at  the  Commission; 

<3>  each  [normal J  formal  Investigation 
opei|ed  or  closed  at  the  Commission; 

(4y  each  recommendation  for  the  issuance 
of  a  complaint  forwarded  by  the  staff  to  the 
Cominission; 

(SXeach  complaint  issued  by  the  Ccnnmis- 
slon; 

(6)  each  opinion  and  order  entered  by  the 
(TonUnission; 

(7),  each  consent  agreement  accepted  pro- 
viaionally  or  finally  by  the  Ommission; 

(8>{  each  request  for  modification  of  an 
outstanding  Commission  order  fUed  with 
the  Commission; 

(9)  each  recommendation  by  staff  pertain- 
ing to  a  request  for  modification  of  an  out- 
standing Commission  order;  and 

(1(X>  each  disposition  by  the  Commission 
of  a  tequest  for  modification  of  an  outstand- 
ing (jommlssion  order. 

Such  report  shall  Include  copies  of  all  such 
consent  agreements  and  complaints  execut- 
ed by  the  Commission  referred  to  In  such 
report.  Where  a  matter  has  been  closed  or 
terminated,  the  report  shall  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  that  disposition. 
The  descriptions  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  as  complete  as  possible  but 
shall  not  reveal  the  identity  of  persons  or 
companies  making  the  complaint  or  those 
comdained  about  or  those  subject  to  ivesti- 
gaticm  that  have  not  otherwise  been  made 
pubUb.  The  report  shaU  Include  any  evalua- 
tion by  the  Commission  of  the  potential  Im- 
pacts of  predatory  pricing  upon  businesses 
(including  small  businesses). 

nrfssvnmoH  bt  commissior  ni  ckrtaim 

PBOCEKDIlfGS 

(a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion fhall  not  have  any  authority  to  use  any 
funds  which  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  UJS.C.  41  et  seq.)  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  1989.  or  1990,  for  the  purpose  of 
subnoitting  statements  to.  appearing  before, 
or  inaervenlng  In  the  proceedings  of,  any 
Fedetal  or  State  agency  unless  the  Commis- 
sion itdvises  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
least  sixty  days  before  any  such  proposed 
actloa,  or,  if  such  advance  notice  is  not  prac- 
ticable, as  far  in  advance  of  such  proposed 
actloa  as  Is  practicable. 

(b)  The  notice  required  In  subsection  (a) 
of  thjs  section  shall  include  the  name  of  the 
agency  involved,  the  date  upon  which  the 
Fedelal  Trade  Commission  will  first  appear, 
intertene,  or  submit  comments,  a  concise 
statement  regarding  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  proposed  action  of  the  Commission, 
and,  bi  any  case  In  which  advance  notice  of 
sixty  days  is  not  practicable,  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  such  notice  is  not  prac- 
ticabfe. 

Ikativx  amkricak  arts  ahs  chatts 
Sks  16.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  investigate  the  marketing  of  imitation 
Nativfe  American  arts,  crafts,  and  Jewelry. 
The  Commission  shall,  upon  the  expiration 
of  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
of  tl|e  Senate  and  Committee  on  Energy 
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and  Com]  nerce  of  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  investigation  made  under  this 
section. 

I  asGioNAL  omcas 
Sac.  17]  The  [Chairman  of  the]  Federal 
Trade  Copimisaion  shall,  from  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authorization  con- 
tained In  isection  13  of  this  Act,  redirect  not 
less  than  $858,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988,  198^  and  1990  to  support  of  activities 
undertakin  by  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Not  less  than 
$500,000  9f  such  amount  shall  be  redirected 
from  amounts  made  available  for  activities 
undertaken  within  the  Economic  Activities 
Mission  and  the  Office  of  Policy  E>eveIop- 
ment.  and  the  remainder  of  such  amount 
shall  not  be  redirected  from  amounts  made 
available  for  law  enforcement  activities. 
[The]  In  addition  to  the  funds  specified  in 
this  section,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  in  fiscal  years  1988,  1989  and  1990 
maintain  such  regional  offices  at  the  loca- 
tions, and  at  not  less  than  the  funding  level, 
which  existed  for  such  offices  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

AirraoRizATioN  or  appropriations 
Sac.  18.1  Section  26  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commissipn  Act,  as  so  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  ttUs  Act,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  stHklng  "and"  after  "1981,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "; 
not  to  exeeed  [$70,850,000]  $69,850,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1988; 
not  to  exeeed  [$71,850,000]  $70,850,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989; 
and  not  to  exceed  [$72,850,000]  $71,850,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1990,  and  auch  additional  sums  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1989  and  Sep- 
tember 30i  1990,  as  may  be  necessary  for  in- 
creases In  salary,  pay,  and  other  employee 
benefits  a*  authorized  by  law". 

EiraCTIVK  DATR 

Sac.  19.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c)  [and  (d)],  (dt  and  (e)  of  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  2  of 
this  Act  (hall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
proceedings  under  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Co^unission  Act  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment ai  this  Act.  This  amendment  shall 
not  be  coikstrued  to  affect  In  any  manner  a 
cease  and  desist  order  which  was  issued,  or  a 
rule  which  was  promulgated,  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  This  amend- 
ment shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  in  any 
manner  a  cease  and  desist  order  issued  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  if  such 
order  was  issued  pursuant  to  remand  from  a 
court  of  appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  an 
order  Issu^  by  the  Federal  Trade  C^ommis- 
slon  befode  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  ! 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  7 
and  9  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  cease  and  desist  orders  Issued  under 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  njS.C.  45),  or  to  rules  promulgated 
under  section  18  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission A«>t  (IS  U.S.C.  57a),  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  These  amendments 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  in  any 
manner  a  cease  and  desist  order  which  was 
issued,  or!  a  rule  which  was  promulgated, 
before  th4  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
These  amendments  shall  not  be  construed 
to  affect  in  any  manner  a  cease  and  desist 
order  issuM  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  i\  such  order  was  Issued  pursuant 


to  remand  from  a  court  of  appeals  or  the 
Supreme  Court  of  an  order  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  6 
and  11  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  only  to  rule- 
making proceedings  initiated  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  These  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  In 
any  manner  a  rulemaking  proceeding  which 
was  initiated  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

le)  The  amendment*  made  bv  section  8  of 
this  Act  ShaU  apply  only  with  respect  to 
compulsory  process  issued  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 
iUtt.  BREAUX  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  S.  677, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  [FTCl 
Act  Amendments  of  1987,  which  I 
originally  introduced  with  a  number  of 
cosponsors.  This  legislation  will  reau- 
thorize the  FTC  and  make  certain  im- 
portant changes  in  its  authority. 

I  wish  to  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. We  will  be  turning  to  a  few 
amendments  shortly. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  on 
March  6.  1987,  following  2  days  of 
hearings  in  early  February.  The  bill 
was  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
Senate  Commer<;e  Conunittee  during 
an  executive  session  on  March  10. 
1987. 

I  am  pleased  to  count  as  cosponsors, 
the    distinguished    chairman    of    the 
Senate    Commerce    Committee,    the 
Senator   from   South   Carolina    [Mr. 
Hoixnfcsl.  as  well  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
DamtorthI.   In  addition,   this   impor- 
tant legislation  is  cosponsored  by  the 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
Consumer  Subcommittee.  Two  former 
chairmen  of  the  Constuner  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten],  are  members  of 
the    Consumer    Subcommittee;    their 
leadership   over  the   years   on  these 
issues  has  left  its  mark  in  many  ways, 
not  the  least  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  framework  of  this  legislation.  I  am 
also  pleased  to  have  the  cosponsorship 
of  the  Consumer  Sul)committee's  two 
new  members,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Breaux],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  new 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  President,  the  FTC's  mission— to 
protect     (X>nsumer8     and     businesses 
from  unfair  competition  and  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices — is  a  mis- 
sion whose  importance  has  not  dimin- 
ished over  the  history  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  PTC  prevents  anticompeti- 
tive conduct  by  businesses  through  the 
Commission's  unfair  or  deceptive  acts 
or  practices  authority  and  exercises 
enforcement  authority  through  case- 
by-case  adjudication  and  through  In- 
dustrywide   trade    rules    to    prohibit 
"unfair  or  deceptive"  practices. 


Since  the  last  PTC  authorization, 
the  Improvement  Act  of  1980  expired 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982.  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  held  nu- 
merous authorization  hearings  and  re- 
ported three  authorization  biUs  to  the 
fuU  Senate.  Despite  these  efforts, 
however,  the  FTC  has  been  without  a 
formal  authorization  sin(%  1982. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  particularly 
Important  to  avoid  loading  this  legisla- 
tion with  additional  issues  of  contro- 
versy. My  goal  is  for  a  law  to  be  en- 
acted as  soon  as  possible.  Our  subcom- 
mittee Intends  to  hold  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  agency  later  in  the  year,  at 
which  time  other  issues  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  some  detail. 

Due  principally  to  dissatisfaction 
with  the  FTC's  exercise  of  its  section 
18  (»nsumer  protection  rulemaking 
authority.  Congress  modified  some  of 
the  Commission's  prtx^dures  in  the 
PTC  Improvement  Act  of  1980.  Some 
of  these  congressional  limitations  on 
the  FTC's  authority  were  designed  to 
carry  with  them  a  limited  lifespan; 
they  were  enacted  for  the  life  of  the 
1980  authorization  bill,  which  expired 
in  1982.  Yet  the  FTC,  as  I  mentioned, 
has  been  without  an  authorization 
since  that  time  and  amendments  have 
been  added  during  the  FTC  appropria- 
tions process  maintaining  the  1980 
act's  limitations. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
in  the  99th  Congress,  S.  1078.  gained 
the  overwhelming  approval  of  the  full 
Senate.  However.  Issues  concerning 
the  extent  of  the  agency's  substantive 
authority  could  not  be  resolved  In  the 
conference,  and  the  legislation  unfor- 
tunately failed  to  become  law.  In  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee  hearings  In  Feb- 
ruary 1987,  witnesses  addressed  these 
and  other  issues.  The  additional  Issues 
included  the  scope  of  FTC  authority 
to  regulate  advertising,  and  the  Com- 
mission's authority  to  investigate  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  and  the  insur- 
ance industry. 

S.  1078,  the  FTC  authorization  legis- 
lation approved  by  the  Senate  in  the 
99th  Congress,  contained  a  number  of 
FTC  au^orlty  and  procedural  re- 
forms. S.  677.  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  is  similar  to  the  legislation 
approved  In  the  99th  Congress.  This 
bill  provides  new  FTC  fimding  author- 
ity for  fiscal  year  1988  in  the  amoimt 
of  the  administration's  request. 
Modest  Increases  are  included  for 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 

Our  bill  also  contains  all  the  provi- 
sions concerning  FTC  authority  and 
procedure  that  were  included  in  S. 
1078  as  it  passed  the  Senate  during 
the  99th  Congress,  except  for  S.  1078's 
prohibition  on  FTC  authority  to  chal- 
lenge trademark  validity  under  the 
Lanham  Act  and  S.  1078's  requirement 
that  the  FTC  consult  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  prior  to  suing  an  agri- 
cultural c<X)peratlve. 


This  bill  contains  a  new  statutory 
limitation  on  the  Commission's  au- 
thority to  invalidate  certain  State 
laws.  This  provision  is  prompted  by 
the  "State  action"  doctrine,  a  Judicial- 
ly developed  antitrust  exemption  for 
anticompetitive  conduct  when  that 
conduct  is  in  accord  with  (dearly  ar- 
tl(nilated  State  policy  and  is  actively 
supervised  by  the  State.  The  new  pro- 
vision would  add  language  to  section  5 
of  the  FTC  Act  precluding  the  exer- 
cise of  FTC  authority  to  find  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  if  that  method 
would  constitute  "State  action." 

In  addition,  this  bill  wotild  add  a  new 
section  to  the  FTC  Act  to  make  per- 
manent the  temporary  prohibition  of 
PTC  studies.  Investigations  or  prosecu- 
tions of  agricultural  cooperatives  for 
conduct  falling  within  the  limited 
antitrust  immunity  established  by  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act.  Commission 
studies  or  investigations  of  marketing 
orders  would  also  be  prohibited. 

As  included  in  previous  PTC  authori- 
zation legislation  approved  by  the 
Senate,  this  bill  would  repeal  PTC  au- 
thority under  section  18(h)  of  the  PTC 
Act  to  compensate  public  participants 
In  Commission  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings. Similarly,  this  bill  retains  earlier 
Senate  language  amending  section 
5(mKI)(B)  of  the  PTC  Act  with  regard 
to  the  FTC's  authority  to  pursue  civil 
penalty  action  in  Federal  court  against 
one  (x>mpany  for  a  penalty  actions  in 
Federal  court  against  one  comi>any  for 
a  knowing  violation  of  an  order  en- 
tered against  a  different  company. 
The  new  language  would  permit  the 
defendant  to  challenge  in  court  the 
legal  basis  for  the  Commission's  prior 
order,  thereby  codifying  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  decision  in  United  States 
versus  Braswell,  Inc. 

This  bill  would  further  amend  the 
FTC  Act  by  changing  section  18(b)  of 
the  act  to  permit  the  Commission  to 
issue  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
only  where  it  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  challenged  conduct  is  preva- 
lent in  the  industry.  In  order  to  con- 
form Commission  practice  to  that  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  this  bill  would 
also  amend  section  5(g)  of  the  FTC 
Act  to  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
an  automatic  stay  of  <:k>mmi88lon 
cease  and  desist  orders  pending 
appeal,  and,  with  some  exceptions, 
provide  Instead  that  Commission 
orders  may  be  stayed  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  by  the  courts  during  the  appeal 
process. 

In  an  effort  to  require  the  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  antitrust  investiga- 
tions in  the  same  fashion  that  it  con- 
ducts (Mjnsumer  protection  Investiga- 
tions, this  bill  would  extend  the  "civil 
investigative  demand"  document  pro- 
cedures contained  in  section  20  of  the 
PTC  Act  to  investigations  concerning 
any  act  or  practice  or  method  of  com- 
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petition  declared  unlawful  tmder  a  law 
administered  by  the  Commission. 

This  bill  also  adds  a  new  provision  to 
section  5  of  the  FTC  Act  in  order  to 
drcumacribe  the  Commission's  con- 
sumer unfairness  authority  for  both 
rulanaking  and  case-by-case  adjudica- 
ti<ms.  The  new  provision  would  limit 
unlawful  "unfair  acts  or  practices"  to 
acts  or  practices  that  have  caused  or 
are  likely  to  cause  substantial  injury 
to  consumers  which  may  not  be  rea- 
sonably avoided  by  consumers  them- 
selves and  is  not  outweighed  by  coun- 
tervailing benefits  to  consimiers  or  to 
competition. 

As  provided  for  in  previous  Senate 
FTC  authorization  legislation,  this  bill 
would  amend  sections  5,  6.  and  18  of 
the  FTC  Act  to  exempt  Federal  credit 
unions  from  Commission  Jurisdiction 
on  the  same  basis  that  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loans  are  now  exempt.  Feder- 
al credit  unions  are  regulated  by  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 

An  additional  provision  of  this  bill 
would  amend  section  18  of  the  FTC 
Act  to  make  permanent  the  temporary 
provision  prohibiting  the  Commission 
from  initiating  any  new  rulemaking 
proceeding  prohibiting  or  otherwise 
regulating  commercial  advertising  on 
the  basis  that  such  advertising  is  an 
unfair  act  or  practice.  The  bill  would 
also  require  the  Commission  to  report 
semiannually  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Commerce  Committees  on  FTC  en- 
forcement activities  in  the  areas  of 
resale  price  maintenance  and  predato- 
ry pricing.  Similarly,  this  bill  would 
prohibit  funding  for  PTC  intervention 
in  Fedotil  or  State  agency  proceedings 
absent  notification  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Commerce  Committees. 

The  bill  contains  a  90-day  report- 
and-wait  provision  providing  for  con- 
gressional disapproval  of  FTC  rules 
through  the  adoption  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion. This  biU  would  also  require  the 
FTC  to  investigate  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  marketing  of  imitation 
native  American  arts,  crafts,  and  Jew- 
elry. 

Finally,  because  the  regional  offices 
are  of  fundamental  importance  in  car- 
rying out  law  enforcement  activities, 
this  bill  would  require  the  FTC  to  re- 
direct $858,000  to  activities  of  the  re- 
gional offices,  with  at  least  $500,000  of 
those  redirected  txmds  to  come  from 
activities  within  the  economic  activi- 
ties mission  and  the  Office  of  Policy 
Development.  Keeping  in  mind  that 
the  focus  of  this  provision  is  FTC  en- 
forcement, this  bill  further  requires 
that  the  remainder  cannot  be  redirect- 
ed from  amounts  made  available  for 
law  enforcement  activities.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  for  fiscal  years  1988,  1989, 
and  1990,  regional  offices  must  be 
maintained  at  the  locations,  and  at  not 
less  than  the  proposed  regional  office 
budget  submission  to  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  in  addition  to  the 
$858,000  provided  for  in  the  bill. 
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I  turing  former  Chairman  James  Mil- 
ler s  tenure  at  the  FTC,  an  agreement 
wa^  reached  with  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  to  maintain  the  size  of 
ea<h  regional  office  at  18  work-years, 
on  an  annualized  basis  or  the  existing 
level,  whichever  is  less.  Since  1981. 
bofh  funding  resources  and  work-year 
allocations  for  the  regional  offices 
have  decreased  appreciably.  Work- 
year  reductions  by  operational  unit 
frobi  fiscal  year  1981  through  fiscal 
yeafr  1987,  reflect  a  disproportionate 
'  iction  of  57  percent  incurred  by 
regional  offices,  as  compared  to  a 
ircent  reduction  for  the  rest  of 
agency.  FTC  regional  offices  have 
intly  performed  law  enforce- 
it  activities  at  highly  productive 
levels  even  with  reduced  funding  and 
work-year  allocations. 

The  regional  offices  are  fimdamen- 
tal|y  important  to  the  FTC's  law  en- 
forcement mission  and  to  its  ability  to 
maintain  an  effective  presence  with 
both  the  business  commiuiity,  consum- 
ers, and  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies.  I  believe  that  law  enforce- 
ment activity  in  times  of  limited  re- 
sources is  a  more  appropriate  funding 
priority  than  non-law-enforcement  re- 
seansh,  a  view  that  is  supported  by  the 
198^  Grace  Commission's  report— to 
limit  costs  in  Oovenunent.  This  legis- 
lation is  intended  to  assure  the  contin- 
ued viability  of  the  regional  offices  to 
continue  to  effectively  carry  out  the 
law  enforcement  mission  of  the 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me 
express  my  strong  view  that  this  au- 
thorization is  essential.  I  want  to  again 
urgp  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  this  legislation 
and  reaffirm  the  Senate's  commitment 
to  the  FTC  and  its  mission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  coni:ideration  of 
S.  tn,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Acti  Amendments  of  1987.  the  foUow- 
ing' staff  be  permitted  on  the  Seitate 
floor.  Amy  Bondurant.  Kevin  Ourtin. 
Thargood  Marshall,  Jr.,  Linda 
Mo:  gan,  Steve  Palmer,  and  David  St. 
Jotiti. 

I  rteld  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  S.  677  reauthorizes 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
fiscal  years  1988.  1989,  and  1990  and 
makes  important  changes  in  the  Fed- 
era]  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Tie  FTC  has  an  important  func- 
tioi— to  protect  consumers  from 
uuofiir  methods  of  competition  and 
unfiir  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices. 
Thi  re  are  few  areas  of  commerce  in 
wh  Eh  consimiers  are  not.  in  some  way. 
aff<  cted  by  the  activities  of  the  Feder- 
al *]  "rade  Commission.  Among  the  acts 
un<  er  which  the  Commission  enforces 
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its  reg^tory  and  administrative  au- 
thority] are  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  the  Clayton  Act.  the 
Hart^ott-Rodino  Act.  the  Federal 
CigareUe  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act  of  1966,  and  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protectjion  Act.  During  the  1986  fiscal 
year,  tihe  Commission  initiated  pro- 
ceedings to  block  or  modify  mergers  in 
various  industries;  eliminate  anticom- 
petitive commercial  practices:  and 
police  advertising,  marketing,  and 
credit  cractices. 

Unfottunately.  the  PTC  has  not 
been  authorized  since  1982.  As  many 
of  my  colleagues  know  better  than  I. 
the  FTC  has  been  uiuiuthorized  since 
that  tUne,  largely  because  of  a  series 
of  controversies  concerning  the  areas 
in  which  the  FTC  should  be  permitted 
to  regiilate  and  the  form  that  such 
regulation  should  take.  Most  of  these 
controversies  date  from  a  time  when 
the  FTC  was  referred  to  as  the  "na- 
tional naimy"  and  a  "rogue  agency." 
Some  Qf  the  controversies  have  been 
resolved  temporarily,  pending  passage 
of  this  legislation,  and  some  will  be  re- 
solved V'hen  this  legislation  is  finally 
enacted  into  law.  But  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  put  these  controversies  to  rest 
fully,  plissage  of  this  bill  is  a  necessity. 

This  bill  before  the  Senate  today  is  a 
balanced  bill.  It  will  streamline  the 
FTC's  operations  and  ensure  that  it 
can  efqciently  and  expeditiously  en- 
force the  law.  For  instance,  it  elimi- 
nates automatic  stays  of  Commission 
orders,  ja  frequent  cause  of  unneces- 
sary delay  in  Commission  law  enforce- 
ment proceedings.  At  the  same  time 
the  bil5  contains  important  modifica- 
tions td  clarify  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission's regulatory  authority.  The 
bill  provides,  for  example,  that  the 
FTC  miy  initiate  a  rulemaking  regard- 
ing a  p^tice  only  when  the  Commis- 
sion hais  reason  to  believe  that  the 
practice  is  prevalent  in  the  industry. 

Also  included  in  S.  677  are  provisions 
to  recognize  the  application  of  the 
state  action  antitrust  doctrine  to  a 
portion jof  the  FTC's  authority,  define 
the  meaning  of  unfair  as  it  relates  to 
the  Commission's  unfair  acts  and  prac- 
tices ajithority,  and  direct  that  a 
larger  dortion  of  the  FTC's  budget  be 
allocateq  to  its  regional  offices. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
put  to  nest  a  great  many  controversies 
concerning  the  PTC,  but  it  will  not 
mean  that  Congress  can  simply  forget 
about  the  FTC  for  the  next  3  years. 
InsteadJ  S.  677  ensures  that  Congress 
wiU  continue  to  play  an  active  role 
with  regard  to  the  consumer  protec- 
tion and  antitrust  activities  of  the 
FTC.  TOO  often.  Congress  has  delegat- 
ed its  authority  in  these  areas  to  bu- 
reaucrats and  then  complained  about 
the  results  when  the  laws  are  not  en- 
forced as  they  were  intended  to  be. 
This  legislation,  however,  imposes  ex- 
tensive   congressional    reporting    re- 


quirements on  the  FTC  with  regard  to 
some  of  its  law  unf  orcement  and  advi- 
sory activities.  In  addition,  the  bill 
provided  for  a  90-day  congressional 
review  period  with  regard  to  new  FTC 
rules.  It  also  requires  the  FTC  to  initi- 
ate an  investigation  of  counterfeit 
native  American  arts  and  crafts  and 
report  back  to  Congress  on  its  find- 
ings. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  special 
appreciation  to  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee.  Senator  Gork,  for  his  in- 
terest in  that  issue  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  to  all  of  our  native  Ameri- 
cans across  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  au- 
thorization will  reaffirm  congressional 
support  for  the  PTC  and  restore  order 
to  the  legislative  process.  The  bill 
before  the  Senate  today  is  the  product 
of  13  days  of  hearings  during  the 
three  preceding  Congresses  and  the 
current  Congress.  It  is  similar  to  legis- 
lation approved  by  the  Senate  during 
the  last  Congress  by  a  vote  of  84  to  5. 
In  light  of  the  prolonged  consideration 
of  this  legislation,  its  broad  support, 
and  its  importance,  I  would  hope,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  can  be  acted  on  ex- 
peditiously. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  today  considering  S.  677.  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
Amendments  of  1987.  This  measure, 
which  provides  a  3-year  authorization 
for  the  agency,  makes  Important 
changes  in  the  agency's  authority  and 
procedures. 

The  last  formal  authorization  of  the 
FTC  was  the  FTC  Improvements  Act 
of  1980  lelgislation,  which  expired  In 
1982.  The  Agency  has  been  without  an 
authorization  since  that  time.  Two 
years  ago,  in  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  a  witness  testified  as 
to  the  "climate  of  uncertainty  and 
confusion  with  respect  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  FTC"  due  to  the  lack  of  an 
authorization.  Certainly,  the  passage 
of  time  has  made  this  concern  even 
greater.  Therefore,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  made  passage  of 
this  legislation  a  priority. 

Under  the  original  FTC  Act.  the 
Commission  seeks  to  prevent  anticom- 
petitive conduct  through  its  authority 
over  "unfair  methods  of  competition." 
and  to  protect  consiuners  through  its 
"unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices" 
authority.  In  1975.  Congress  acted  to 
provide  the  agency  explicit  authority 
and  detailed  new  procedures  for  pro- 
mulgating trade  rules  to  prohibit 
"unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices." 
And  in  1980.  out  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Commission's  exercise  of  its  con- 
sinner  protection  rulemaking  author- 
ity. Congress  redirected  some  of  the 
agency's  rulemaking  and  added  addi- 
tional rulemaking  procedures.  Unfor- 


tunately, key  provisions  of  the  1980 
act  were  tied  to  the  time  period  of  the 
authorization  and  expired  with  the  au- 
thorization. However,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  been  able  to  secure  con- 
tinuation of  these  important  provi- 
sions through  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today 
contains  a  3-year  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  It  provides  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1988  at  the  level  of  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  $69.9  million, 
and  it  provides  for  modest  increases 
for  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 

In  addition,  this  bill  contains  most  of 
the  provisions  that  were  contained  in 
S.  1078,  the  FTC  reauthorization  bill 
of  the  99th  Congress.  That  biU  was  re- 
ported by  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  passed  the  Senate  but  died  in  con- 
ference. It  contained  a  number  of  im- 
portant reforms  in  FTC  authority  and 
procedure  that  were  adopted  by  the 
committee  after  hearings  in  the  97th, 
98th,  and  99th  Congresses. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today 
contains  provisions  addressing  the 
scope  of  FTC  authority  with  respect  to 
agricultural  cooperatives  and  the 
agency's  treatment  of  unfair  advertis- 
ing. The  biU  also  includes  a  statutory 
definition  of  "unfair  acts  or  practices." 
the  requirement  of  a  showing  that 
challenged  conduct  is  prevalent  in  an 
Industry  as  a  prerequisite  for  FTC 
rulemaking,  and  codification  of  the  so- 
called  Braswell  standard  of  review  for 
knowing  violations  of  FTC  orders. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains:  a 
report  and  wait  provision  providing  for 
congressional  review  of  rules:  a  report- 
ing requirement  on  enforcement  ac- 
tivities In  the  area  of  predatory  pric- 
ing: a  notification  requirement  if  the 
FTC  intervenes  in  other  State  or  Fed- 
eral proceedings:  and  a  requirement 
that  the  FTC  Investigate  the  market- 
ing of  imitation  native  American  arts, 
crafts  and  Jewelry,  and  report  to  the 
Congress. 

F'inally.  the  bill  redirects  funding  to 
the  regional  offices.  This  moves  in  the 
direction  of  the  agreement  reached  be- 
tween the  former  chairman  of  the 
Agency  and  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  1982  regarding  the 
minimum  level  of  funding  for  the  re- 
gional offices.  The  regional  offices  are 
fundamentally  important  to  the  law 
enforcement  mission  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  re- 
flects years  of  work  by  the  Commerce 
Committee.  It  authorizes  an  agency 
with  an  extremely  imtx>rtant  mission 
to  fulfill— the  protection  of  consumers 
and  businesses  from  unfair  or  decep- 
tive acts  or  practices.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  vote  favorably  for  this 
important  legislation. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  WiU  call  the  roU. 


The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMENDICKirr  HO.  T» 

(Purpose:    To    provide    for    congreasional 

review  of  the  rules  promulsated  by  the 

Federal  Trade  Commission) 

Mr.  LFTVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of 
myself,  Senator  Grasslkt,  Senator 
BoRxif,  Senator  DzCoNcnn,  and  Sena- 
tor Simpson.  

The  PRFSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  currently  pending 
are  committee  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  have  to  be  dispensed  with  prior 
to  the  consideration  of  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendments  be  temporari- 
ly set  aside. 

Mr.  GORE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  F>resident,  with  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
wish  to  move  adoption  of  the  commit- 
tee amendments.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  objection  to  that  if  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  do  that.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc  and  I  move  their  adoption. 

COlOf  ITTEX  AMKKSimm  AGKSSD  TO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Without  objection,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

l&i.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  my 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  The  assist- 
ant legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lsvnf] 
for  himself.  Mr.  Grasslxt,  Mr.  Borkr,  Mr. 
DkConciki,  and  Mr.  SnfPSOH,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  79. 

On  page  12,  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out  through  line  14  on  page  15  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

CONGRKSSIOHAL  KKVIXW  OF  RULIS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  \3S.C.  41  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  24.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act.  the  following  new  section. 

"Sec.  25.  (a)  For  purpooes  of  this  section, 
the  term— 

"(1)  'appropriate  committee'  means  either 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science.  aiKl 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be; 

"(2)  'Joint  resolution'  means  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion which  does  not  contain  a  preamble  and 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
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vfaleh  to  u  foDowc  That  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Repwentatlvea  dtoapprove 

the  rule  oitlUed  .  tranemitted  to 

the  Coognta  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 

Am  on ,  19—.',  the  blank  apace*  being 

filled  with  the  approiiriate  title  of  the  rule 
and  the  date  of  tranonlttal  of  the  rule  to 
the  Conifwi.  reapeetlv^y;  and 

"(3)  Tule'  means  any  rule  promulgated  by 
the  Oommlarian  pursuant  to  this  Act,  other 
than  any  rule  promulgated  under  section 
lICaKlXA)  and  any  interpretive  or  proce- 
dural rule. 

"(bXl)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
<gXl),  on  the  day  the  Commission  forwards 
to  the  Federal  Register  for  publication  a 
reeommended  rule,  the  Commission  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  rule  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Reprtaentatives.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  authorised  to  receive  a 
recommended  rule  under  this  subsection 
whether  the  appropriate  House  is  in  session. 
stands  in  adjournment,  or  to  in  recess. 

"<2)  On  the  day  <»  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  receive  a  recommended 
rule,  the  Secretary  and  the  Clerk  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  rule  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

"<cXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  recommended  rule  may 
become  effective  until  the  expiration  of  a 
pertod  of  ninety  days  after  the  date  on 
which  such  rule  to  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  except  that  such  rule  may 
not  become  effective  imder  this  paragraph 
if  within  such  ninety-day  period  a  Joint  res- 
olution with  respect  to  such  rule  has 
become  law. 

"(3)  for  purposes  of  thto  section— 

"(A)  the  term  'days'  means  only  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress; 

"(B)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die  at  the  end  of  a 
Oongreas:and 

"(C)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  or 
recess  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  the  ninety-day  period 
referred  to  in  thto  subsecticm  if  the  adjourn- 
ment to  for  more  than  five  days. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provtoion 
of  law.  any  rule  subject  to  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  to  the  Omgress  and  shall  have 
no  force  and  effect  as  a  rule  unless  such 
rule  has  become  effective  in  accordance 
with  thto  section. 

"(e)  Whenever  an  apprtvriate  committee 
reports  a  Joint  resolution  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  resolution  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  committee  report  specifying  the  rea- 
sons for  the  cfflnmlttee's  action. 

"(f)  Congressional  inaction  on,  or  rejec- 
tion of,  any  Joint  resolution  shall  not  be 
deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  the 
rule  involved.  The  compliance  of  the  Com- 
mission with  the  requiranents  of  thto  sec- 
tion, including  any  determination  by  the 
C^ommtoslon  under  thto  section,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  of  any  kind. 

"(gXl)  If  a  recommended  rule  of  the  Com- 
mission does  not  become  effective  because 
of  the  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  specified 
in  subsection  (cKl),  the  Commission  may  re- 
submit the  recommended  rule  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  regular  session  of  Congress. 
The  ninety-day-period  specified  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (cXl)  shall  begin  on 


I  date  of  such  resubmission,  and  such  rule 
only  become  effective  In  accordance 
thto  section.  The  Commission  shall  not 
luired  to  forward  such  rule  to  the  Fed- 
Regtoter  for  publication  If  such  nile  to 
identical  to  the  rule  transmitted  during  the 
pretrious  session  of  Congress. 

"U)  If  a  recommended  rule  of  the  Com- 
miaion  to  disapproved  under  thto  section, 
th«  Commission  may  issue  a  recommended 
rul#  which  relates  to  the  same  acts  or  prac- 
as  the  disapproved  rule.  Such  recom- 
ided  rule— 
.)  shall  be  based  upon— 
i)  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  recom- 
mended rule  disapproved  by  the  Congress; 
or 

"<^>  such  rulemaking  record  and  the 
record  established  in  supplemental  rulemak- 
ing .procceedings  conducted  by  the  commis- 
sloB,  in  accordance  with  section  553  of  title 
5,  x|nited  States  Code,  in  any  case  in  which 
theiCommlssion  determines  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  existing  nilemaklng 
record;  and 

"CB)  may  reflect  such  changes  as  the  Com- 
misUon  considers  necessary  or  appropriate, 
inc]  iding  such  changes  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate In  light  of  congressional  debate  and  con- 
side  ration  of  the  joint  resolution  with  re- 
spe<  t  to  the  rule. 

"(3)  After  issuing  a  recommended  rule 
und  er  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
transmit  such  nile  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  CHerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  accordance  with  subsection 
(bXl),  and  such  rule  shall  only  become  ef- 
fective in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(fi)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a), 
subsection  (e).  and  subsections  (i)  through 
(1)  ve  enacted  by  Congress— 

"dl)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
ressntatives.  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  that  House  in  the  case  of  joint  resolu- 
tioqs,  and  they  supersede  other  rules  only 
to  ih^  extent  that  they  are  inconstotent 
therewith;  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rulds  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
thai  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
cas4  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(I)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (1), 
joii|t  resolutions  shall,  upon  introduction  or 
Ipt  from  the  other  House  of  Congress, 
ledlately  referred  by  the  presiding  of- 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
ktives  to  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"(pXlXA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  if  the  committee  to  which  a  joint 
resdlution  has  been  referred  does  not  report 
such  resolution  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  transmittal  to  the  (ingress  of  the 
recdmmended  rule  to  which  such  Joint  reso- 
lution relates,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to 
dto<*iarge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sidttatlon  of  such  resolution. 

"(B)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  Joint  res- 
olution transmitted  from  the  other  House 
has<  been  referred  does  not  report  such  reso- 
lution within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
transmittal  of  such  resolution  from  the 
oth^r  House,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to 
dis<9iarge  such  committee  from  further  con- 
sid^ation  of  such  resolution. 

"^  Any  motion  to  discharge  under  para- 
grahh  (1)  must  be  supported  In  the  House  tn 
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writing  by  one-fifth  of  the  Members,  duly 
chosen  and  sworn,  and  in  the  Senate  by 
motion  f  f  the  majority  leader  supported  by 
the  minority  leader,  and  to  highly  privUeged 
in  the  House  and  privileged  in  the  Senate 
(except  that  it  may  not  be  made  after  a 
Joint  resolution  has  been  reported  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  rule),  and  debate  thereon 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour, 
the  time  to  be  divided  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives equally  between  those  favoring 
and  tho^e  opposing  the  motion  to  discharge 
and  to  t^  divided  in  the  Senate  equally  be- 
tween, ^d  controlled  by,  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

"(kXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3).  consideration  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  in  accord  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  apd  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
respecti\iely. 

"(2)  When  a  committee  has  reported  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  a  Joint  resolution,  or  when  the  com- 
panion joint  resolution  from  the  other 
House  has  been  placed  on  the  calendar  of 
the  first  House.  It  shaU  be  in  order,  notwith- 
standing any  rule  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (except  rule  XXII)  or  any  rule 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  any  time 
thereafter  (even  though  a  previous  motion 
to  the  s«me  effect  has  been  discharged  to) 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  consid- 
eration ♦f  either  such  joint  resolution.  The 
motion  U  highly  privileged  in  the  House  and 
privileged  in  the  Senate  and  is  not  debata- 
ble.        1 

"(3)  Debate  on  a  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
limited  tlo  not  more  than  ten  hours  (except 
that  wh«n  one  House  has  debated  the  Joint 
resolutioti  of  that  House,  the  compuiion 
Joint  resolution  of  the  other  House  shall  not 
be  debatkble),  which  shall  be  divided  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  reso- 
lution and  which  shall  be  divided  in  the 
Senate  equally  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
or  their  designees.  An  amendment  to,  or 
motion  to  recommit,  the  Joint  resolution  to 
not  in  order.  Any  other  motions  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate,  except  that  no  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  other 
matter  shall  be  in  order. 

"(1)  If  ^  Joint  resolution  has  been  reported 
or  dischlu^ed  from  the  committee  of  the 
House  to  which  it  was  referred,  and  that 
House  reives  a  joint  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  rule  from  the  other 
House,  the  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
other  House  shall  be  placed  on  the  appro- 
priate calendar  of  the  first  House.  If,  prior 
to  the  disposition  of  a  joint  resolution  of 
one  House,  that  House  receives  a  Joint  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  the  same  rule  from 
the  other  House,  the  vote  in  the  first  House 
shall  ociur  on  the  Joint  resolution  of  the 
other  Hduse.". 

(bXl)  Thto  subsection  to  adopted  as  an  ex- 
ercise oil  the  power  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress to  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings. The  Congress  specifically  finds  that 
the  prowtoions  of  this  subsection  are  essen- 
tial to  the  Congress  in  exerctoing  its  consti- 
tutional responsibility  to  monitor  and  to 
review  exercises  by  the  executive  of  delegat- 
ed [>owets  of  a  legislative  character. 

(2HA)  After  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  adopt  a  joint  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  rule  pursuant  to  section  25 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  it 
shall  be  In  order  in  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  notwithstanding  any 
provision   of   the   Standing   Rules   of   the 


Senate  (except  rule  XXII)  or  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  consider 
an  amendment  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  to  a  bill  or  resolution  maldng  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(B)  An  amendment  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  an  amendment  which  only  con- 
tains provisions  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  in  the  bill  or  resolution  de- 
scribed in  such  subparagraph  for  the  issu- 
ing, promulgating,  enforcing,  or  otherwise 
carrying  out  a  rule  with  respect  to  which  a 
Joint  resolution  has  been  adopted  pursuant 
to  section  25  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commto- 
sion  Act. 

(3)  Debate  on  an  amendment  described  in 
paragraph  (2XB)  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  four  hours,  which  shall  be  divid- 
ed in  the  House  of  Representatives  equally 
between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  amendment  and  which  shall  be  divided 
in  the  Senate  equally  between,  and  con- 
trolled, by  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  their  designees.  An  amend- 
ment to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  amend- 
ment to  not  in  order.  Any  other  motions 
shall  be  decided  without  debate,  except  that 
no  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
any  other  matter  shall  be  in  order. 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  thto  section 
shall  cease,  to  have  any  force  and  effect  on 
or  after  the  date  which  to  five  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

On  page  15,  line  IS,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  same  amendment  which  was  pro- 
posed in  the  99th  Congress.  The  bill 
that  was  before  the  99th  Congress 
does  go  part  way.  There  is  a  period  of 
time  before  an  FTC  rule  can  become 
effective,  during  which  time  Congress 
can  pass  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 
What  it  omits  and  lacks  is  an  expedit- 
ed prtxsedure  for  consideration  of  a 
Joint  resolution  of  disapproval. 

We  need  that  guarantee  that  there 
can  be  a  vote  on  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval during  that  90-day  timeframe. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  pro- 
vides. 

Again,  it  is  the  same  amendment 
which  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved a  few  years  ago.  It  makes  sure 
that  the  legislative  veto  provision  is 
not  an  empty  promise,  that  the  legisla- 
tive veto  provision  is  a  real  one.  It 
gives  Congress,  by  the  expression  of  a 
majority,  a  real  opportunity  to  make 
sure  that  a  rule  is  not  enforced  once 
the  Congress,  by  a  majority  vote  of 
both  Houses,  has  disapproved  that 
PTC  rule. 

It  provides  for  4  hours'  debate  and 
keeps  the  protection  that  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  had  in  the  lan- 
guage we  adopted  2  years  ago.  Again, 
it  is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Grass- 
let,  BoREN,  DbConcini,  and  Simpson. 

Senator  Grasslxt,  along  with  other 
cosponsors.  has  been  a  driving  force  in 
this  area  for  as  long  as  he  has  been  in 
the  Senate.  He  has  been  tireless  in 
seeking  to  establish  congressional  ac- 
countability over  regulations  of  the 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  consider  a  new  authorization  for 
the  FTC  and  mull  over  the  future  of 


regulatory  reform  efforts,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  look  back  at  the  late  1970's  and 
remember. 

The  FTC  was  so  activist  back  in 
those  years  that  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer editorialized  that  "if  the  FTC 
*  *  *  had  had  its  way.  not  a  sparrow 
would  have  fallen  to  earth  anywhere 
in  America  without  FTC's  sanction." 

In  1980,  our  former  colleague.  Jack 
Schmitt.  pointed  out  that  the  FTC 
was  simultaneously  considering  rule- 
making in  more  than  20  areas.  These 
proposed  regulations  literally  ranged 
from  the  cradle — children's  television 
advertising— to  the  grave— funeral 
homes.  And  Senator  Schmitt,  if  any- 
thing, understated  the  case;  he  left 
out  the  FTC's  Interference  into  insur- 
ance, agricultural  cooperatives,  and 
trademarks. 

It  seemed  the  FTC  thought  its  mis- 
sion was.  to  paraphrase  Star  Trek's 
Captain  Kirk,  to  boldly  regulate  where 
no  Federal  agency  has  ever  regulated 
before. 

But  even  worse  than  the  FTC's  half- 
cocked,  scattershot  activism  was  the 
Agency's  employment  of  methods  that 
would  offend  advertising  investigation, 
the  Agency  stretched  its  mandate  by 
investigating  practices  that  were  not 
really  luifadr— merely  uinpopular  with 
its  staff  of  social  engineers. 

The  Agency  in  many  cases  conduct- 
ed fishing  expeditions  in  which  they 
harassed  legitimate  businesses  with 
subpoenas  for  volumes  of  information 
without  discussion  or  an  explanation 
of  the  purpose.  They  often  acted  in 
secret,  off  the  record,  and  without  a 
full  investigation  of  the  effects  of  the 
proposed  regulation  on  the  industry 
involved. 

And  worst  of  all,  the  staff  was  de- 
scribed as  "arrogant"  and  "indiffer- 
ent." And  the  reason  for  that  arro- 
gance is  that  the  staff  of  the  FTC  in 
the  1970's,  and  to  some  extent  the 
Commission  members,  had  no  regard 
for  the  market,  for  our  system  of  fed- 
eralism, for  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Their  only  regard  was  for  their  own 
sense  of  justice  and  order,  and  for  the 
imposition  of  that  order  on  s(x;iety. 

ThankfuUy.  some  truly  tenacious 
Members  of  Congress— including  our 
former  colleagues  Jack  Schmitt.  El- 
liott Levitas,  and  Jim  Broyhill— saw 
what  was  happening. 

They  stood  up  to  the  PTC  and  its 
entrenched  supporters,  fighting  to 
control  that  agency  to  the  extent  that, 
at  one  point,  the  FTC  actually  closed 
down  for  lack  of  money.  Finally.  Mr. 
President,  they,  tdong  with  my  distin- 
giiished  colleagues.  Senators  Levin 
and  BoREN.  pulled  in  the  reins  on  this 
runaway  agency  in  1980. 

They  limited  substantive  activity  in 
several  areas  of  proposed  regulation. 
But  even  more  important,  they  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  a  congression- 
al veto  over  FTC  rulemaking. 


This  authority  has  been  exercised  to 
review  regulations  involving  games  of 
chance  and  the  funeral  industry.  And 
it  has  been  used  to  veto  proposed  FTC 
regulations  involving  the  used-car  in- 
dustry. 

The  activities  of  the  legislators  I 
mentioned  and  many  others  paved  the 
way  for  later  regiilatory  reform  ef- 
forts. The  FTC  legislative  veto  provid- 
ed the  model  for  the  Schmitt-Grass- 
ley-Levin-Boren  legislative  veto  provi- 
sion that  was  passed  by  the  Senate  as 
part  of  a  (x>mprehensive  regulatory 
reform  bill  in  1982.  and  many  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  comprehensive 
legislation  found  their  genesis  in  the 
1980  FTC  amendments. 

But  our  efforts  to  expand  Congress' 
reaffirmation  of  its  prerogatives  to 
other  agencies  suffered  a  setback  in 
1983.  when  the  Supreme  Court— in  a 
supreme  overreaction — de(dared  all 
legislative  veto  provisions  unconstitu- 
tional in  the  Chadha  decision. 

However.  Senator  I^vin  and  I  have 
devised  a  <»ngressionaI  veto  provision 
which  meets  the  requirements  of 
Chadha— passage  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  plus  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent—with a  twist. 

The  twist  is  as  follows:  The  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  triggers  expedited  proce- 
dures for  an  amendment  to  an  appro- 
priations bill  which  would  limit  the 
use  of  government  funds  to  implement 
the  disapproved  rule. 

This  proposal  was  adopted  last  Con- 
gress as  part  of  S.  1078,  the  FTC  au- 
thorization bill,  by  a  vote  of  56  to  34. 
and  established  this  veto  authority 
over  FTC  and  CPSC  rul«naklng.  The 
only  reason  we  are  revisiting  this  issue 
today  is  because  S.  1078  died  in  confer- 
ence. 

The  Congress  has  resolved  the  issue 
of  whether  these  agencies'  rules 
should  be  subjected  to  a  legislative 
veto.  Our  amendment  merely  con- 
forms the  existing  veto  in  this  law  to 
the  Supreme  Court  mandated  laws  in 
Chadha. 

Allow  me  to  also  point  out  that 
many  of  the  specific  problems  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier  have  been  corrected 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
former  Commission  chairman,  Jim 
Miller.  Under  his  leadership,  the  FTC 
regained  the  perspective  and  sense  of 
justice  sorely  lacking  in  prior  years. 

However,  this  atmosphere  will  not 
last  forever.  The  potential  for  abuse 
remains,  and  it  is  important  that  we 
maintain  the  precedent  of  congression- 
al review  in  anticipation  of  the  day  in 
which  it  will  be  needed. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Business  and  the  n.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  strongly  support  this  pro- 
posal and  I  would  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment. 
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I  tmk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  fttmi  the  National  Federation  of 
IndepoKlait  Business  be  printed  in 
theRaooso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobd.  as  f ollows: 

NATIOaAL  FKDSaATIOIl  OP 

Imdkpdikiit  BUSIHUS, 
WaaUnoton.  DC.  April  6. 19S7. 
Hon.  CBAXLa  K.  OiAasLZT. 
Hmrt  Senate  Office  Building.  Woihington, 
Da 

Dbui  Sbiatob  Obasslxt:  On  behalf  of  the 
more  than  half  tnfntnn  gmAll  business 
ownen  who  belong  to  NFIB.  we  would  like 
to  ezprea  our  support  for  the  Onssley- 
Levin  legialaUve  veto  amendment  to  S.  677, 
the  FMeial  Trade  Commission  Reauthor- 
iaktkmbm. 

For  the  miall  busineas  owner,  legislative 
veto  offers  an  avenue  of  appeal  against  bur- 
denaome  and  unfair  government  regulation 
which  does  not  now  exist.  Small  business 
ownen  cannot  afford  to  hire  a  team  of  law- 
yers to  fi^t  unwarranted  government  regu- 
lation, but  they  can  appeal  to  their  repre- 
aentathres  in  Congress.  The  legislative  veto 
mechanism  embodied  in  your  amendment 
provides  an  effective  and  constitutional 
means  of  assuring  that  the  Congress,  the 
elected  Rqneaentatives  of  the  people,  have 
the  final  say  over  rules  and  regulations 
iMued  by  unelected  officials  in  the  adminis- 
trative  agendea. 

mnu  believes  the  Oraasley-Levin  v>- 
proach  is  a  good  alternative  in  establishing 
better  congrf  lonal  control  over  the  bu- 
reaucracy. Tbia  amendment  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress.  It  Is  a  good 
compramlae  wbkb  could  break  the  stale- 
mate which  has  existed  over  legislative  veto 
since  the  1983  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Sincerely, 

JoB>  J.  MonxT  in. 

Director, 
Federal  Qovemmental  Relations. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  of  the  amend- 
moit? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  8.  677  already  contains  a  provi- 
sion requiring  the  FTC  to  report  any 
rules  to  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
then  requiring  the  FTC  to  wait  for  90 
days  before  issuing  a  final  rule. 

I  also  note  that  some  of  the  wisest 
and  most  experienced  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  have  serious 
reservations,  indeed,  have  some 
strongly  felt  opposition  to  some  of  the 
concepts  emiiodied  in  this  amendment. 
However,  they  have  argued  the  merits 
on  a  prior  occasion.  The  Senate  spoke 
on  this  issue  rather  decisively  in  the 
99th  Congress.  In  spite  of  their  misgiv- 
ings about  some  elements  of  the 
amendment,  they  are  willing  to  see  the 
Senate  express  its  will  on  this  in  an  ex- 
pedited manner. 

I  also  note  that  the  amendment  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  in  1985  contained 
modifications  which  were  constructed 
at  the  behest  of  the  then  minority 
leader,  now  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  BtboI. 

Those  modifications  are  still  a  part 
of  the  amendment  that  is  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  on  this  occasion. 


SoJ  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  ekpress  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
amendment  as  it  is  offered. 

I  also  want  to  say  a  word  of  con- 
graitulations  to  the  Senator  from 
Miuiigan  for  leading  an  effort  to  in- 
troguce  greater  accountability  of  the 
FT(7  and  its  rulemaking  fimctions  to 
thci  American  people.  The  elected  rep- 
(ntatives  of  the  American  people 
under  this  amendment,  have  an 
trtunity  to  review  and  vote  if  the 
;iment  is  strongly  felt  when  a  new 
is  issued.  The  desire  for  that  kind 
accountability  has  been  gaining 
strength  in  Congress  for  quite  some 
time  now  and.  through  the  careful 
craftsmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  we  see  that  desire  now  em- 
bodied in  a  well-thought-out  amend- 
ment which  will  provide  the  kind  of 
accpuntability  that  many  have  long 
soi^ht.  I  have  some  reservations  aliout 
how  the  balance  is  struck,  but  I  also 
hate  substantial  sympathy  with  the 
goals  that  my  coUeague  from  Michi- 
gan is  seeking.  I  support  liis  efforts 
and  say  that  the  committee  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

Vkie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  al- 
tholigh  there  are  also  reservations  ex- 
pressed by  some  Members  on  this  side, 
I  also  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  efforts 
to  indeed  enforce  accountability  in 
this  very  crucial  area  that  is  important 
to  oonsumers  across  America  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways.  We  have  no  objection  to 
thelamendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sei)ator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
myifriends  for  their  acceptance  of  this 
»ndment  and  for  their  Idnd  re- 
rlES.  Indeed,  this  is  a  way  of  consti- 
tutionally assuring  that  there  will  be 
some  accountability  over  the  regula- 
tions and  rules  of  the  FTC  and  keep- 
ing! that  accountability  where  it  ulti- 
maiely  belongs,  which  is  in  elected  of- 
ficials. 

I  understand  there  may  have  to  be  a 
technical  correction  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if 
that  is  in  fact  needed,  such  amend- 
ment he  allowed  after  it  is  adopted  if  it 
Is  a|  technical  amendment. 

I I  understand  the  Parliamentarian 
haa  noted  there  is  a  problem  with  it.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  be  al- 
lowed to  correct  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  we  would  like  to 
review  the  change  before  it  is  made.  I 
sufl  test  that  we  go  ahead  and  adopt 
the  amendment,  then  come  back  with 
the  unanimous-consent  request  later. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
th<  Senator  withdraw  his  request? 

In  J.  LEVIN.  That  will  be  fine,  Mr. 
Pn  sident.  I  withdraw  the  unanimous- 
coi  sent  request. 
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The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

questiop  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
The  4inendment  (No.  79)  was  agreed 

^-     L 

Mr.  IJSVIN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreedio. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    BYRD.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 
IIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
Lion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  the  two 
are  on  the  floor  and  have 
been  oonducting  business  for  the 
Senate  and  have  already  disposed  of 
some  matters  in  relation  to  S.  677,  a 
bUl  to  ftmend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  to  provide  authorization 
of  appnopriations.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Now  they  are  stymied  because 
other  Senators  who  have  amendments 
are  not  .here  and  are  out  of  town.  This 
bill,  therefore,  will  have  to  be  carried 
over  uftil  tomorrow  morning,  when 
the  Ser 


itors  with  amendments  wiU  be 


here. 
I  thi 

for  bei 


Mr.  GoRX  and  Mr.  McCain 
g  at  their  deslcs  and  ready  to 
do  busiiiess.  As  I  have  said,  they  have 
already]  transacted  some  business  in 
connecl;ion  with  this  bill. 

Therefore,  having  conferred  with 
them  and  the  Republican  leader  and 
the  assistant  leader  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  I  am  prepared  to  ask,  and 
do  ask,  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  this 
measure  on  tomorrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  i^d  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
action  could  have  been  completed  on 
this  bill,  but  it  is  no  fault  of  the  two 
manageirs  that  this  bill  cannot  be  fin- 
ished tqday. 


URES  REFERRED 

The  fallowing  resolution,  which  was 
being  held  at  the  desk  by  unanimous 
consent!  was  read  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated:  I 

S.  Rea  184.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  AIDS;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oi  1  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

The  i  allowing  concurrent  resolution, 
previou  sly  received  from  the  House  of 
Repress  intatives,  was  read  and  referred 
as  indie  &ted: 


H.  Con.  Res.  86.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
gratulating the  people  of  Berlin  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  city's  7S0th  anniversary  in  the 
year  1987,  commending  the  people  of  Berlin 
for  the  centuries  of  great  tradition  and  con- 
tinuing courage  In  the  face  of  historical  ad- 
versity, and  recognizing  the  deep  and  lasting 
relations  they  have  with  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  WIUSON: 
S.  921.  A  bill  to  warn  certain  consumers  In 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  a  Medicare 
supplemental  t>ollcy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  OoRK): 
S.  922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  protocols  for  the  identification  and 
assistance  of  organ  and  tissue  donors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mrs.  KASSEBAX7M: 
S.  923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  Improve  management  of 
economic  assistance,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  ISx.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Proxmirk): 
S.  924.  A  bill  to  revise  the  allotment  for- 
mula for  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Services  Block  Grant  under 
part  B  of  title  XIX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  925.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elliott  Roo- 
sevelt; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 

S.  921.  A  bill  to  warn  certain  con- 
sumers in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a  Medicare  supplement 
policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

(The  remarlES  of  Mr.  Wilson  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gore): 
S.  922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  protocols  for  the 
identification  and  assistance  of  organ 
and  tissue  donors;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

NATIONAL  ORGAN  AND  TISSUX  DONOR  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  Senator  Gore,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  the  National  Organ  and 
Tissue  Donor  Act.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  assist  the  States  in 
their  efforts  to  increase  the  nimiber  of 
organs  and  tissues  available  for  trans- 
plantat'.on  by  enacting  and  implement- 


ing State  laws  establishing  routine  in- 
quiry procedures. 

State-passed  required  request  legisla- 
tion will  assure  that  someone  in  a  hos- 
pital who  is  specially  trained,  talk  to 
families  about  organ  donation  when 
their  loved  ones  suffer  brain  death. 
While  there  is  imderstandable  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  hospitals  to  in- 
trude upon  families  In  mourning,  it  is 
vital  that  health  care  professionals 
discuss  the  subject  of  organ  donation, 
since  the  vast  majority  of  families 
would  consent  to  donate  organs  of  a 
loved  one  if  criven  the  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

The  bill  sets  minimum  standards  and 
requires  the  Secretary  to  report  back 
to  Congress  in  a  year  on  the  activities 
of  the  department  and  of  the  States. 

Since  first  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion on  May  22,  1986.  an  additional  10 
States  have  passed  routine  inquiry 
statutes  and  legislation  is  pending  in 
another  eight  States.  Enactment  of 
State  routine  inquiry  laws  has  resulted 
in  a  significant  increase  in  the  number 
of  organs  available  for  transplanta- 
tion. 

Last  year  my  home  State  of  Maine 
passed  required  request  legislation 
which  went  into  effect  on  January  1, 
1987.  Since  its  passage,  the  Maine 
Medical  Center  has  held  a  day-long 
symposium  to  work  with  hospital  per- 
sonnel to  discuss  the  implementation 
of  the  new  law. 

The  Maine  Medical  Center  is  the 
only  hospital  in  Maine  performing 
transplants  and  is  the  third  busiest 
kidney  transplant  center  in  New  Eng- 
land, performing  between  30  and  40 
kidney  transplants  per  year.  Despite 
this  impressive  record,  there  are  some 
30  or  40  Maine  residents  still  waiting 
on  any  given  day  for  kidney  trans- 
plants to  restore  their  health. 

Transplantation  can  save  thousands 
of  lives  and  restore  vision  for  thou- 
sands more,  but  only  if  sufficient 
organs  and  tissues  are  donated. 
Hearts,  livers,  kidneys,  and  other 
organs  for  transplantation  must  come 
from  young  victims  who  have  been  de- 
clared brain  dead  but  are  maintained 
mechanically. 

There  are  approximately  20,000  such 
deaths  each  year,  usually  from  auto 
accidents  or  cerebral  hemorrhages,  but 
fewer  than  25  percent  of  these  deaths 
result  in  organ  donation.  Reports  indi- 
cate that  since  the  passage  of  routine 
inquiry  laws  on  the  State  level  there 
has  been  a  tripling  of  organs  available 
for  transplantation. 

While  this  is  indeed  encouraging,  at 
any  given  time  there  are  still  approxi- 
mately 10.000  Americans  waiting  for 
organ  transplants.  Too  many  still  wait 
in  vain  because  too  few  organs  are 
available,  and  far  too  many  die  before 
an  organ  becomes  available. 

During  the  99th  Congress  Senator 
Gore  introduced  legislation,  which  I 
cosponsored.  which  requires  hospitals 


participating  in  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  to  establish  'writ- 
ten protocols  for  organ  procurement, 
and  also  establishes  standards  for 
organ  procurement  agencies.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  hospital  protocols  for 
organ  procurement  bill  was  included 
as  a  provision  in  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1986. 

I  am  reintroducing  the  National 
Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Act  because  I 
share  the  view  of  the  National  Kidney 
Foundation  and  the  American  CouncU 
on  Transplantation  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  encourage  each  State  to  pass 
its  own  required  request  law  so  as  to 
create  greater  awareness  among  the 
public  Willie  at  the  same  time  compli- 
menting and  supporting  the  new  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

The  National  Organ  and  Tissue 
Donor  Act  of  1987  will  encourage 
States  to  pass  State  required  request 
legislation  which  is  complementary 
with  the  newly  passed  Federal  legisla- 
tion, and  requires  hospitals  to  have  a 
written  protocol  insuring  that  families 
are  informed  of  the  option  of  organ 
donation  and  that  a  certified  organ 
procurement  agency  is  notified. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  rou- 
tine inquiry  legislation  in  their  own 
States  and  to  Join  me  in  supporting 
this  national  initiative. 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  improve 
management  of  economic  assistance, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

■COROMIC  ASSISTANCE  RXPORM  ACT 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  much  talk  recently 
about  a  crisis  in  foreign  aid.  For  the 
second  year  in  a  row.  imder  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act,  it  looks 
like  Congress  is  going  to  strike  a 
severe  blow  to  the  foreign  assistance 
accounts. 

The  international  affairs  budget  is 
only  2  percent  of  the  overall  Federal 
budget.  Nevertheless,  last  year  it  was 
cut  20  percent  from  the  President's  re- 
quest^more  than  any  other  major 
area  of  the  budget.  And  these  dispro- 
portionate cuts  may  well  be  repeated 
again  this  year.  Unfortimately.  it  is 
easy  to  hit  the  foreign  affairs  accounts 
because  there  is  not  a  strong  domestic 
constituency. 

The  overall  cuts  in  foreign  assistance 
are  threatening  our  ability  to  meet  our 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  peace,  sta- 
bility, worldwide  economic  growth  and 
the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  supporting 
an  overall  increase  in  the  international 
affairs  budget  this  year.  We  should 
not  be  blithely  making  cuts  in  those 
areas  where  it  is  politically  easy  when 
we  luiow  it  hurts  our  national  inter- 
ests. 
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But.  Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment 
the  funding  level  for  foreign  assist- 
ance is  (mly  part  of  the  problem.  The 
■hrinklng  pool  of  foreign  aid  funds  is 
creating  a  greater  need  than  ever 
before  for  us  to  make  sure  that  the 
money  is  being  managed  effectively 
and  efficiently.  These  are  important 
Issues  even  under  ideal  budget  condi- 
tions. They  become  even  more  critical 
at  a  time  when  we  are  facing  a  funding 
"crisis"  in  foreign  aid. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time  about  develop- 
ment efforts.  Last  spring.  I  held  a 
series  of  hearings  to  review  n.S.  devel- 
opment programs  in  order  to  gain  in- 
formation about  how  our  assistance 
activities  can  be  improved.  These  hear- 
ings addressed  the  question  of  wheth- 
er there  are  concrete  steps  we  could 
take  to  make  delivery  of  our  foreign 
aid  more  efficient. 

What  I  found.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  procedtu%  both  here  in  Congress 
and  in  the  executive  branch  can  be  im- 
proved. In  response  to  this  problem.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today 
which  will  reform  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  streamline  our  economic 
aid  process. 

We  have  spent  years  in  Congress 
piling  new  problems  and  new  priorities 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  without 
ever  stepping  back  to  look  at  what  we 
have  created.  Our  assistance  programs 
include  an  amaring  array  of  earmarks 
and  setasides.  Superimposed  upon  this 
are  specific  functional  accoimts  which 
may  or  may  not  coincide  with  develop- 
ment priorities. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  change 
in  the  bill  I  am  introducing  is  that  it 
will  no  longer  allow  congressional  ear- 
marks on  the  foreign  aid  account. 
Every  year  Congress  not  only  deter- 
mines the  overaU  levels  that  are  to  be 
spent  on  development  and  economic 
suiKK>rt  funds,  but  it  adds  earmarks  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  for  specific  countries 
and  q>ecial  projects. 

In  current  law,  for  example,  there 
are  45  earmarks  governing  the  devel- 
opment aid  and  economic  support 
funds  accounts  in  both  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  acts.  These 
yearly  earmarks  severely  compound 
the  effect  of  overaU  budget  cuts. 

A  dramatic  example  of  the  results  of 
this  process  is  what  happens  with  the 
country  earmarks  on  the  economic 
support  funds  account.  Last  year.  Con- 
gress appropriated  $3.5  billion  in  eco- 
nomic fimds.  Over  80  percent  of  that 
money  was  earmarked  for  Just  a  hand- 
ful of  countries.  Israel  and  Egypt 
alone  received  $2  billion,  almost  60 
percent  of  that  money.  The  result  of 
this  earmarking  was  that  most  of  our 
friends  and  allies  who  were  not  pro- 
tected by  congressional  earmarks  had 
to  absorb  the  full  impact  of  overall  re- 
ductions. 
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9ince  1985,  for  example,  our  total 
aid  to  Africa  has  been  reduced  45  per- 
cent and  our  aid  to  Spain  has  been  re- 
du^  by  almost  75  percent,  while 
overall  foreign  assistance  has  been  re- 
duped  by  about  20  percent.  Although 
uneven  distribution  of  the  effect 
of  joverall  cuts  was  for  the  most  part 
ani  unintended  consequence  of  con- 
donal  action,  it  underscores  the 
for  a  reform  of  our  foreign  aid 
!t  process.  Congress  should  be  in- 
red  in  directing  priorities.  But  It 
should  be  done  in  a  more  systematic 
streamlined  way. 

long  with  ending  earmarks,  my  bill 
ludes  several  other  changes  which 
att|empt  to  replace  the  cturent  ad  hoc 
!m  of  budgeting. 

lese  changes  include  shifting  to  a 
lonal  approach  in  budgeting,  so 
it  we  are  not  Just  earmarking  for 
a  few  countries.  Congress  would 
be  shifting  to  a  budget  process 
Ich  parallels  the  administration 
;eting  process.  This  would  make  it 
ler  for  Congress  and  the  executive 
brtech  to  reconcile  their  differences 
on  priorities  more  easily.  Hopefully 
this  shift  will  also  result  in  our  direct- 
ly relating  development  programs  to 
th«  needs  of  the  specific  regions  we 
are  assisting.  Under  the  reform  bill. 
Congress  would  authorize  and  appro- 
priitte  development  assistance  and  eco- 
no^oic  support  assistance  by  region. 

The  bill  also  streamlines  the  number 
of  areas  where  we  direct  our  develop- 
ment aid.  The  bill  sets  out  just  four 
ar^s  for  development  projects — 
health,  education,  agriculture,  and  In- 
frastructure. The  intent  of  this 
streamlining  is  to  avoid  overcommit- 
ting  ourselves  to  projects.  It  would 
also  aUow  more  flexibility  within 
those  congressional  guidelines  for  the 
administration  to  match  development 
programs  more  closely  to  the  develop- 
ment needs  of  those  we  are  assisting. 
Under  the  reform  bill  these  areas  are 
no  longer  budgeted  by  Congress,  but 
they  do  remain  mandatory  gviidelines. 
Tihe  bill  also  outlines  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  foreign  as- 
sisliance  should  be  funded  on  a  2-year 
cyde  and  that  the  appropriations  and 
authorization  committees  should  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  more  closely. 

"^e  executive  branch  is  also  re- 
qu«%d  by  the  bill  to  make  a  number  of 
management  reforms.  Without  re- 
fo^os  which  require  reducing  costs, 
keeping  budgets  lean,  and  maximizing 
efficiency,  our  development  efforts 
wilf  only  continue  to  be  frustrated.  Im- 
prdving  the  congressional  process  is 
on^y  one  part  of  the  equation. 

Ih  many  countries  we  may  not  need 
more  foreign  assistance,  we  may 
|ply  need  to  have  that  assistance 
more  wisely.  One  significant 
prdblem  with  our  development  effort 
is  Itiat  all  of  the  work  is  being  done  in 
a  bewildering  maze  of  bilateral  and 
mi^tilateral  programs  and  private  vol- 
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untaryjefforts.  At  best,  there  appears 
to  be  0  tily  cursory  coordination  among 
all  of  ihese  programs.  Too  often,  one 
effort  actually  undercuts  or  even  can- 
cels out  the  benefits  of  another. 

The  West  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  fol- 
lowing |a  strategy  of  trying  to  solve  all 
problems  in  all  places— all  at  once. 
This  i^  in  fact  not  a  strategy.  It  is  a 
prescription  for  efforts  like  the  Sahel 
project  in  Africa,  where  the  West 
spent  over  $15  billion  over  8  years  and 
produced  little  real  progress.  Foremost 
among  the  reforms  that  the  bill  re- 
quires, is  improved  coordination  with 
other  donors.  It  also  requires  greater 
coordination  within  our  own  Govern- 
ment ti  the  process  of  establishing 
foreign  aid  priorities. 

The  reforms  also  include  streamlin- 
ing th^  project  development  process, 
increas^  their  sustainability,  de- 
creasing recurring  costs,  and  stream- 
lining mid-level  management.  The 
Presid^t  is  required  to  report  on 
these  efforts  within  a  year. 

The  united  States,  as  the  largest  bi- 
lateral donor,  has  a  responsibility,  in 
my  view,  to  set  the  pace  on  efficiency, 
cost-effectiveness,  and  coordination. 
Also,  we  here  in  Congress  also  have  an 
important  responsibility  in  meeting 
our  foreign  policy  commitments  de- 
spite the  budget  constraints.  It  is  for 
these  reasons,  I  hope  the  introduction 
of  my  bill  will  spark  an  open  debate 
and  review  of  how  we  run  our  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorol  as  follows: 

S.  923 
i[tuicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  the    United   States    of 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

SEcncK.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Econon  lie  Assistance  Reform  Act  of  1987". 

ELIMIH J  iTION  OP  EARMARKS  IM  EXISTIR G  LAW 

Sec.  2\  (aKl)  The  Congress  finds  that  ex- 
cessive earmarking  of  fluids  by  the  Congress 
has  imposed  severe  constraints  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  foreign  assistance  program. 

(2)  The  Congress  hereby  expresses  its  In- 
tention to  eliminate  in  the  future  any  fiu-- 
ther  eannarks  imposed  on  the  funding  of 
economic  assistance. 

(bXl)  Section  123(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  904  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity and  E>evelopment  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985  is  repealed. 

PROVISIO  N 
CONSOI  i 
COURTS  1 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  'Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  129.  IirrRASTRUcTmu:  Assistance.— 
(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  infrastructure 
developitient  is  a  vital  element  in  the  devel- 
opment t>rocess.  Without  the  basic,  underly- 
ing franiework  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation facilities,  the  development  process 
is  severely   limited.   The  Congress   is  con- 
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cemed  that  unless  a  focus  is  given  to  infra- 
structure development,  other  development 
efforts  to  promote  human  welfare  and  eco- 
nomic growth  will  be  undermined.  Invest- 
ments to  increase  the  supply  of  food  and  to 
Improve  education  and  health  facilities  as 
well  as  economic  growth  wUl  not  be  effec- 
tive without  the  development  of  an  infra- 
structure which  will  enhance  market  acces- 
sibility and  development  of  an  effective 
communications  network.  Improving  the  in- 
frastructure in  developing  countries  will 
help  to  improve  the  sustainability  of  overaU 
development  efforts. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  to  develop,  rehabilitate, 
expand,  and  maintain  communications,  mar- 
keting, and  transportation  networks  in 
order  to  stimulate  production,  make  food 
distribution  easier,  enhance  health  and  edu- 
cation efforts,  and  improve  overall  economic 
growth  by  making  market  accessibility  and 
trade  easier  and  more  affordable. 

"(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  for  the  following 
activities,  to  the  extent  that  such  activities 
are  not  authorized  by  sections  103,  104,  and 
105  of  this  Act: 

"(1)  assistance  to  enable  developing  coim- 
trles  to  prepare  for  an  undertake  develop- 
ment of  their  energy  resources  and  to  en- 
courage private  Investment  In  energy  infra- 
structure; 

"(2)  programs  of  reconstruction  following 
natural  or  manmade  disasters  and  programs 
of  disaster  preparedness,  including  the  pre- 
diction of  and  contingency  planning  for  nat- 
ural disasters  abroad;  and 

"(3)  programs  designed  to  help  solve  spe- 
cial development  problems  in  the  poorest 
countries  and  to  make  p>ossible  proper  utili- 
zation of  infrastructure  and  related  projects 
funded  with  earlier  Dnited  States  assist- 
ance.". 

(2)  Section  102(bK5)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "infrastructure  develop- 
ment;" after  "human  resources  develop- 
ment;". 

(bKl)  Section  105  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(cKl)  The  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  specify,  to  schools  and  li- 
braries outside  the  United  States  founded  or 
sponsored  by  United  States  citizens  and 
serving  as  study  and  demonstration  centers 
for  ideas  and  practices  of  the  United  States. 
"(2)  The  President  is  authorized,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22 
U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.)  to  furnish  assistance,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  speci- 
fy, to  institutions  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1),  and  to  hospital  centers  for  medical  edu- 
cation and  research  outside  the  United 
States,  founded  or  sponsored  by  United 
States  citizens. 

"(3)   Notwithstanding   the   provisions   of 
paragraph  (2),  fimds  available  under  this 
section  may  be  used  for  assistance  to  centers 
for  pediatric  plastic  and  reconstructive  sur- 
gery   established    by    Children's    Medical 
Relief  International,  except  that  assistance 
may  not  be  furnished  for  the  domestic  oper- 
ations of  any  such  center  located  in  the 
United    States,    its    territories    or    posses- 
sions.". 
(2)  Section  214  of  such  Act  is  repealed, 
(c)  Section  104(cX2)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  after  "(2)";  and 


(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (B)  and 

(C). 

AUTHORIZATIOH  OP  AmonUATIORS  POR  ECO- 
NOMIC ASSISTANCE  BT  REGIONS  OP  THE 
WORLD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  130.  AtrrRORizATioM  op  Appropria- 
tions.—(aXl)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out 
the  following  activities  with  respect  to  the 
following  regions  of  the  world: 

"(A)  Africa— 

"(1)  to  carry  out  this  chapter  (relating  to 
economic  development  assistance), 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  1989.  and 

"(U)  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  II  (re- 
lating   to    economic    support    assistance), 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  1989, 

"(B)  AsU— 

"(i)  to  carry  out  this  chapter  (relating  to 
economic  development  assistance), 

t for  the  fiscal  year   1988  and 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  1989,  and 

"(11)  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  II  (re- 
lating   to    economic    support    assistance), 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  1989, 

"(C)  Central  America— 

"(1)  to  carry  out  this  chapter  (relating  to 
economic  development  assistance), 

$ for  the  fiscal   year   1988  and 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  1989,  and 

"(il)  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  II  (re- 
lating   to    economic    support    assistance), 

) for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 

$ lor  the  fiscal  year  1989, 

"(D)  Europe— 

"(i)  to  carry  out  this  chapter  (relating  to 
e(»nomic  development  assistance), 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  1989,  and 

"(11)  to  carry  out  ctiapter  4  of  part  II  (re- 
lating   to    economic    support    assistance), 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  1989, 

"(E)  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean— 

"(i)  to  carry  out  this  chapter  (relating  to 
economic  development  asslstaiux), 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 

( for  the  fiscal  year  1989,  and 

"(11)  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  II  (re- 
lating   to    economic    support    assistance), 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  1989.  and 

"(F)  the  Near  East— 

"(1)  to  carry  out  this  chapter  (relating  to 
economic  development  assistance), 

t for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  1989,  and 

"(il)  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  II  (re- 
lating   to    economic    support    assistance), 

% for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  1989. 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  foreign  policy  guidance 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, or  of  any  successor  agency,  shall  ad- 
minister the  programs,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties for  which  funds  are  appropriated  under 
this  section. 

"(c)  Appropriations  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion may  be  referred  to  as  'Economic  Assist- 
ance'." 

(b)(1)  On  or  after  October  1,  1987  any  ref- 
erence to  an  authorization  of  appropriations 
contained  in  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  such  Act 


or  contained  in  chapter  4  of  part  11  of  such 
Act,  or  to  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
any  such  chapter,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  an  authorization  of  apprtvrla- 
tlons  contained  in  section  130  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  such  section,  as  the  case 
ntay  be. 
(2)  On  or  after  October  1. 1967- 

(A)  assistance  provided  under  chapter  I  of 
part  I  of  such  Act  may  be  referred  to  as 
"Economic  Development  Assistance";  and 

(B)  assistance  provided  under  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  such  Act  may  be  referred  to  as 
"Economic  Support  Assistance". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1. 1987. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Section  103(aK2)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striklng'kkut 
"Of  these  amounts"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Of  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  section". 

(b)  Section  104(g)  of  such  Act  is  r^>ealed. 

(c)  Section  105(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(d)  Section  106  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(e)  Sections  120  and  121  of  such  Act  are 
repealed. 

(f)(1)  The  heading  for  chapter  4  of  part  n 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  4— ECONOMIC  SUPPORT 
ASSISTANCE". 

(2)  Section  531  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (c)(1); 

(B)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(cKl),  as  redesignated  by  this  paragraph,  by 
striking  out  "transfers."  and  all  that  follows 
through  "chapter"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "transfers  and  the  amounts  and 
kinds  of  budgetary  and  balance-of-payments 
support  provided  with  funds  made  available 
under  this  chapter";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(cKl),  as  redesignated  by  this  paragraph  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  authorities  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  be  available  for  the  furnishing  of 
project  assistance.". 

(3)  Section  532  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

POUCT  ON  rUKTHSa  MANAOEMKNT  RXPORM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  expresses 
its  intention,  with  respect  to  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program,  to  minimize  the  number 
of  reporting  requirements,  changes  in  policy 
direction,  and  other  attempts  to  microman- 
age  the  program. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  continue  to  make  efforts 
to  improve  the  management  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program.  Including  efforts — 

(1)  to  streamline  the  project  development 
process  and  shorten  the  time  from  project 
conception  to  Implementation; 

(2)  to  increase  decentralization  of  field 
missions; 

(3)  to  reduce  the  number  of  projects  and 
to  Increase  the  duration,  and  to  Increase  the 
sustainability,  of  projects  which  are  ftmded; 

(4)  to  decrease  recurring  costs; 

(5)  to  prepare  a  more  detailed  analysis  of 
the  impact  of  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment projects  for  inclusion  in  the 
annual  congressional  presentation  materi- 
als, together  with  a  more  thorough  econom- 
ic Justification  for  the  program  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 
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<•)  to  expand  overn—  toun  tor  penonnel 
and  atreamltne  mid-level  management; 

(7)  to  ■treamline  the  contract  proceas;  and 

(S>  to  coordtnate  the  ITblted  States  eco- 
nomic awlrtanre  effort,  indudinc  examlna- 
tiMi  of  tbe  adequacy  of  the  exiattng  inter- 
agency coordinating  mechanism,  the  need  to 
reinvigarate  the  Development  Coordination 
Cnmmittee.  and  the  need  and  importance  of 
multMonor  coordination  in  Washington. 
D.C^  and  tn  field  mJaslims 

(c)  Not  later  than  February  1.  1M8.  the 
Aitailnlrtiattv  of  the  Agency  for  Intems- 
tlooal  Development  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sfntativts  and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 


(1)  deacrfUng  whatever  recommendations 
and  actions  have  been  taken  by  the  Agency 
with  respect  to  paragraphs  (1)  ttirough  <6) 
of  subsection  (b)  and  any  other  proposals  to 
improve  management  of  the  forei^  assist- 
ance program;  and 

<2)  setting  forth  the  findings  of  the  study 
described  in  subsection  (d). 

(d)  The  President  shall  conduct  a  study  cm 
the  feasibility  and  Impact  of  reducing  the 
numbo'  of  countries  receiving  economic  ss- 
sistance  and  also  the  feasibility  of  incorpo- 
rating the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment into  the  Department  of  State. 

(e)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  tbe  foreign  assistance  program  should 
be  funded  on  a  two-year  cycle: 

(2)  the  President  should  begin  preparing  a 
fraelgn  assistance  budget  for  the  fiscal  years 
1990  and  IMl; 

(3)  funds  appropriated  for  foreign  assist- 
ance should  remain  available  for  expendi- 
ture without  fiscal  year  limitations;  and 

(4)  the  appropriations  and  authorization 
committees  of  each  House  of  Congress 
should  hold  Joint  hearings  on  the  foreign 
■ssistanre  program  and  should  otherwise  co- 
ordinate their  duties  with  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  of  each  House  of  Congress. 

aiOBLIGATIOll  AxrrHoaiTT 
Sac  7.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sectimi: 

"Sic.  MOD.  RaoauGATioH  Autboritt.— <a) 
Subject  to  subsection  (b),  in  any  fiscal  year 
amounts  certified  purstiant  to  section  1311 
of  the  Supplemoital  Appropriations  Act. 
1955.  as  having  been  obligated  against  ap- 
propriations theretofore  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  for  the  same  general  purpose  as  any  of 
the  paragraphs  under  the  heading  "Agency 
for  International  Development"  are,  if  deob- 
ligated.  hereby  continued  available  for  the 
same  period  as  the  respective  appropriations 
in  such  paragraphs  or  until  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year,  whichever  is  later,  and  for  the 
same  general  purpose,  and  for  countries 
within  the  same  region  as  originally  obligat- 
ed. 

"(b)  At  least  15  days  in  advance  of  any 
deobligatlon  and  reobligation  of  funds 
uaOer  subaectitm  (a),  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  notified  of  any  such  pro- 
posed deobUgation  and  reoblUnttion  of 
funds.". 


Sk.  8.  Section  502  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Programs  Appropriations 


Act.  1087  (as  contained  in  PubUc  Law  99- 
501 )  is  repealed. 

ASSISTAltCX  POK  DBBTOa  COUlfTKIB 

SK.  0.  Section  620(q)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistsbce  Act  of  1061  is  amended— 

(1|  by  striking  out  "(q)  No"  and  inserting 
in  liOu  thereof  "(qKl)  Subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  fo":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(S>  The  prohibition  contained  in  para- 
grapli  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  a  country  for  a 
period  of  3  years  after  a  default  of  one  cal- 
endik'  year  by  such  country  if  the  President 
certifies  that  the  likelihood  of  repayment 
by  siich  country  would  be  increased  there- 
by.'T 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Proxmirx): 
S.!924.  A  bill  to  revise  the  allotment 
fonliula  for  the  Al(x>hol.  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Services  block 
grailt  under  part  B  of  title  XTX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
souices. 

ALgOHOL.  DRUG  ABXTSK,  AlfO  imrTAL  HEALTH 
SERVICB  BLOCK  GRAHT  AMZNDIIZIITS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  my  distinguished  col- 
lea0ie  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MntS],  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
reauthorize  and  restructure  the  Alco- 
hol. Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
blodi  grant  [ADAMH]. 

Tl  le  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  Df  1981  (PubUc  Law  97-35)  consoli- 
daUd  various  health  and  social  serv- 
ices'into  block  grants.  Among  the  new 
autl^orities  is  ADAMH.  which  includes 
six  ;  formerly  categorical  programs 
wh(]^e  purposes  range  from  reducing 
the  ;  incidence  of  substance  abuse  to 
supporting  the  States  in  their  efforts 
to  provide  comprehensive  mental 
h  services. 

en  ADAMH  was  reauthorized  in 
1984.  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Amendments  (Public 
Law!  98-509)  contained  a  provision  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Hui^an  Services  to  undertake  a  study 
of  the  formula  used  to  distribute 
funis  to  the  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumpia.  and  the  territories.  Those  of 
us  \tho  worked  toward  inclusion  of  the 
stu4y  in  the  1984  amendments  were 
confinced  that  the  existing  allo<»tion 
formula  was  antiquated.  In  addition, 
we  pelieved  that  a  new  distribution 
fonliula  based  on  each  State's  demo- 
grai  hlc  profile,  including  the  estimat- 
ed E  umber  of  substance  abusers,  would 
Imp  -ove  the  Federal  CJovemment's 
abil  ty  to  target  resources  to  those 
con  munities  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

The  study,  which  was  conducted  by 
the  Institute  of  Health  and  Aging  at 
the.  University  of  California,  is  now 
coinplete.  As  we  expected,  the  re- 
seaKh  team  found  that,  while  the 
blod£  grant  allocation  averaged  $2.21 
per  i^pita  nationally,  expenditures  per 
person  varied  from  as  little  as  $1.01  in 
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Iowa  to  as  much  as  $6.48  in  Vermont. 
In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  Federal 
support  of  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  jhealth  programs  is  $1.51  per 
capita— or  nearly  45  percent  below 
what  it  should  be  when  the  pertinent 
demographics  of  the  at-risk  population 
are  considered. 

The  authors  of  the  California  study 
conclude  that  although  population 
may  not  correspond  perfectly  to  need, 
the  "extreme  per  capita  variation 
present  |  in  the  existing  allocation 
likely  was  not  desired  at  the  initial 
passage  of  the  *  *  *  legislation." 

These  findings  comport  with  the 
1984  General  Accoimting  Office  report 
which  found  significant  inequities 
rooted  in  historical  accident.  By  fail- 
ing to  tike  into  account  demonstrable 
need  tat  funds  and  giving  undue 
weight  to  prior  years'  spending,  the 
current  formula  tends  to  disadvantage 
States  that  made  early  commitments 
to  cxiet  eiffective  (immunity  based  care 
while  oyercompensating  those  States 
that  have  given  little  attention  to  con- 
taining program  <»sts.  In  short,  by  al- 
locating funds  under  the  current  for- 
mula, the  Federal  Oovemment  is  re- 
warding excessive  expenditures  and 
penaUzing  cost  efficiency  without 
proi>erly  considering  actual  need. 

Mr.  Fi*esident.  the  legislation  we  are 
introdudng  today  draws  heavily  from 
the  Uniyersity  of  California  study.  In 
keeping  with  the  research  findings, 
the  forinula  for  distributing  State 
bl(x:k  gr|int  funds  is  revised  to  account 
for  the  population  at  greatest  need 
with  respect  to  substance  abuse.  Allot- 
ments a^e  also  adjusted  according  to 
need  as  a  way  of  ensuring  access  to 
care  for  those  individuals  who  live  in 
States  where  Federal  funds  are  critical 
to  the  availability  of  substance  abuse 
programs  and  mental  health  services. 
Formula  changes  are  phased  in  over  a 
5-year  transition  period  to  permit 
States  t^  adjust  to  new  funding  levels. 
Finally,  this  bill  includes  a  5-year  re- 
authorization of  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse  a  id  Mental  Health  block  grant 
at  a  funding  level  of  $515  million  in 
fiscal  ye  ar  1988  with  the  flexibility  to 
authorise  such  sums  as  may  be  needed 
in  future  years. 

Mr.  President,  all  available  evidence 
points  tb  the  fact  that  the  ADAMH 
bl(x:k  giant  is  in  need  of  significant 
reform.  |l  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  this  effort  to  provide  for  a  more 
just  anc)  equitable  distribution  of  the 
ADAMH  blcx^k  grant  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  S.  924  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  or(lered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  924 
exacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  the    United   States   of 
Congress  assembled.  That  this 
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Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Services  Block 
Grant  Amendments  of  1987". 

KXRNSIOM  OP  AUTHORISATIOM 

Sec.  2.  Section  1911  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1086,": 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  "$515,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1989  through  1992". 

RKVISIOH  or  ALLOTMXirT  PORKX7LA 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Section  1913(a)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraplu  (1)  tlirough 
(3)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(IXA)  The  Secretary  shaU  reserve  1.5 
percent  of  the  amount  available  for  aUot- 
ments  under  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  aUotments  to  territories  and  (>ossessions 
under  tills  paragraph. 

"(B)  Prom  the  amount  reserved  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  aUot  to  each  territory  or  posses- 
sion an  amount  which  t>ears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  reserved  amount  as  the  population 
of  such  territory  or  possession  bears  to  the 
population  of  aU  territories  and  possessions. 
"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'territory  or  possession'  means  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

"(2XA)  From  the  amount  avaUable  for  al- 
lotments under  this  paragraph  for  a  fiscal 
year  (after  the  application  of  section  1912 
and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection),  the 
Secretary  shaU  aUot  to  each  State  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of  such  avaU- 
able amount  and  the  State  share. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
for  purposes  of  this  sul>section.  the  State 
share  of  a  State  is  the  percentage  equal  to 
the  quotient  of — 

"(i)  the  amount  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  at-risk  population  of  the  State  multl- 
pUed  by  the  aUotment  percentage  of  SUte, 
divided  by 

"(U)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  determined 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  this  subparagraph 
for  all  States. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
aUotment  percentage  of  a  State  is  the  per- 
centage equal  to  the  difference  between— 
"(i)  one,  minus 

•■(U)  the  percentage  equal  to  the  product 
of  50  percent  multipUed  by  the  amoimt 
equal  to  the  quotient  of— 

"(I)  the  income  per  person  at-risk  for  the 
State,  divided  by 

"(II)  the  income  per  person  at-risk  for  aU 
States. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(CXUKI),  the  income  per  person  at-risk  for  a 
State  is  an  amount  equal  to  the  quotient 
of- 

"(i)  the  average  total  personal  income  for 
a  State  for  the  period  of  three  most  recently 
completed  calendar  years  ending  before  the 
date  on  which  an  appUcation  is  submitted 
imder  section  1916.  divided  by 
"(U)  the  at-risk  population  of  the  State. 
"(E)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(CXUxn),  the  income  per  person  at-risk  for 
aU  States  is  an  amount  equal  to  the  quo- 
tient of — 


"(i)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  determined 
under  subparagraph  (DXl)  for  aU  States,  di- 
vided by 

"(U)  the  sum  of  the  at-risk  populations  for 
aU  States. 

"(F)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
at-risk  population  of  a  State  is  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  equal  to  the  product  of 
0.25  miUtipUed  by  the  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  equal  to  the  product  of 
0.6  multipUed  by  the  male  population  of  the 
State  l>etween  the  ages  of  18  and  24  years, 
plus 

"(II)  the  amount  equal  to  the  product  of 
0.4  multipUed  by  the  female  population  of 
the  State  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24 
years:  plus 

"(U)  the  amount  equal  to  the  product  of 
0.25  multipUed  by  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  equal  to  the  product  of 
.85  multipUed  by  the  male  population  of  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  25  and  64  years, 
plus 

"(II)  the  amount  equal  to  the  product  of 
.15  multiplied  by  the  female  population  of 
the  State  between  the  ages  of  25  and  64 
years;  plus 

"(Ui)  the  amount  equal  to  the  product  of 
.5  multipUed  by  the  total  population  of  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  25  and  44  years. 
"(3XA)  If.  pitfsuant  to  paragraph  (2),  the 
State  stiare  of  any  State  for  any  fiscal 
year— 

"(i)  exceeds  the  State  share  of  such  State 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year  by  more  than  20 
percent:  or 

"(U)  is  less  than  80  percent  of  the  State 
share  of  the  State  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

the  Secretary  shaU  adjust  proportionately 
the  State  stiare  of  aU  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  order  tiiat  the  State  share  of  each 
State  under  this  subsection  for  the  fiscal 
year  does  not  exceed  by  20  percent,  or  is  not 
less  than  80  percent  of,  the  State  share  of 
such  State  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  For  punioses  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  State  share  of  a  State  for  fiscal  year 
1987  is  the  amount  equal  to  the  quotient  of 
the  total  amoimt  paid  to  the  State  under 
section  1913  for  such  fiscal  year  divided  by 
the  total  amount  paid  to  aU  States  under 
such  section  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3).  the  term  'State'  means  of  each  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  apply  to  fiscal  year  1988  and  each 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  which  Senator  Bentsem  and 
I  are  introducing  today  will  at  long 
last  bring  meaningful  reform  to  the 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  [ADAMHA]  block  grant. 

Following  the  creation  of  ADAMHA 
block  grant  in  1981.  it  quickly  became 
apparent  that  the  allocation  formula 
for  the  distribution  of  these  funds  was 
fatally  flawed.  During  the  debate  on 
reauthorization  of  this  block  grant  in 
1984.  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment of  mine  to  begin  to  move  the  al- 
location formula  toward  greater 
equity.  But  that  was  just  a  small  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

At  that  time  there  was  legitimate 
concern,  on  both  sides  of  the  Hill,  that 
we  did  not  have  sufficient  information 


on  which  to  base  a  comprehensive  re- 
structuring of  the  distribution  formu- 
la. As  a  result,  the  Senate-passed  bill 
incorporated  a  proposal  of  mine  for  an 
independent  advisory  committee  to 
review  the  existing  formula,  conduct  a 
review  of  the  available  literature  re- 
garding the  indicators  of  need  as  well 
as  alternative  formulas  that  would 
give  such  State  a  fair  share  of  these 
block  grant  funds. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing 
today  incorporates  the  principal  rec- 
ommendations of  that  advisory  com- 
mittee report  and.  when  enacted,  will 
finally  assure  that  each  State  is  treat- 
ed fairly. 

BACKGaOUIlD  OP  THX  ASAMRA  BLOCK  GRAlfr 

Mr.  President,  the  ADAMHA  Uocdt 
grant  was  created  in  1981  out  of  10 
separate.  categort<»l  programs  provid- 
ing funds  to  the  States  for  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  programs  as  well  as  grants 
to  local  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. At  that  time  it  was  determined 
that  each  State  would  receive  the 
same  percentage  of  the  consolidated 
block  grant  funds  that  they  had  re- 
ceived from  each  of  the  separate,  cate- 
gorical programs  in  1981. 

For  the  categorical  programs  where 
f  imds  were  distributed  to  the  States 
under  all(x»tion  formulas,  this  ap- 
proach was  both  reasonable  and.  for 
the  most  part,  equitable. 

But  not  all  of  these  programs  provid- 
ed fuinds  based  upon  State-by-State  al- 
location formulas.  The  community 
mental  health  center  program  proved 
a  major  exception. 

These  funds  had  never  been  distrib- 
uted based  upon  any  notion  of  equity 
between  the  States.  Individual  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  Government  for 
financial  assistan(%  and  received  their 
grants  directly. 

Therefore,  the  total  mental  health 
funding  which  any  State  received  in 
1981  was  a  product  of  two  factors: 
first,  the  initiative  of  individual  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  in 
making  application  for  Federal  assist- 
ance; second,  was  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Individual  mental  health 
centers.  Assistance  was  provided  on  an 
8-year  sliding  scale:  substantial  fimd- 
Ing  in  the  early  years  for  development 
costs,  followed  by  a  gradual  decline  in 
financial  assistance  as  the  centers  at- 
tained self-sufficiency. 

Thus.  States  receiving  significant 
community  mental  health  dollars  in 
1981  would  receive  a  high  percentage 
of  the  total  block  grant  funds  in  per- 
petuity. Conversely.  States  receiving 
few  community  mental  health  center 
dollars  that  year  were  locked  into  a 
very  low  percentage  of  the  total  block 
grant  funds  in  perpetuity. 

That  is  simply  wrong.  But  it  is  im- 
portant that  any  revision  of  the  alloca- 
tion formula  not  be  developed  on  a  pa- 
rochial or  political  basis.  That  would 
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simply  shift  the  Inequity  from  some 
States  to  others. 

That  is  why  I  proposed  the  indepen- 
tent  advlaory  committee  approach  for 
a  fair -and  thorough  review  of  the  allo- 
catitm  formula.  And  that  is  why  our 
bill  incorporates  its  recommendations 
for  reform. 


Mr.  President,  the  advisory  commit- 
tee's report  outlines  a  series  of  alter- 
native formulations  for  allocating 
these  funds,  considering  such  issues  as 
age.  gender,  income,  race/ethnicity, 
education,  marital  status,  and  commu- 
nity type  in  an  effort  to  identify  the 
factors  most  associated  with  alcohol, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  disor- 
ders. After  considering  the  various  al- 
ternatives, the  report  concludes  that  a 
formula  baaed  upon  age.  gender  and 
inogram-weighted  measures,  taking 
into  account  State  fiscal  capacity,  re- 
flects the  best  approach. 

Our  bm  accepts  their  Judgment.  We 
believe  that  this  ^proach  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  fair,  relies  upon  read- 
ily available  data,  and  does  not  require 
heroic  assumptions  regarding  the 
prevalence  of  disease.  We  intend  to 
press  for  its  early  enactment  and  urge 
our  colleagues  and  their  staff  to  care- 
fully review  this  pitHXMal. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crakston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  EvAirs]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  12,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  ex- 
piration date  for  eligibility  for  the 
educational  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  of  the  AU-Volunteer  Force; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  (3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  DOLK]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  63,  a  bill  to  esUblish  a  National 
Commission  on  Acquired  Immune  De- 
ficiency Syndrome. 

S.  350 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Tsible]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  250,  a  bill  to  prevent  fraud  and 
abuse  in  HUD  programs. 

S.  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraslia 
[Mr.  Karhss]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  324,  a  bill  to  revise  the  basis 
for  computation  of  emergency  compen- 
sation under  the  1986  feed  grains  pro- 
grams. 

8.  4T« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Bfr.  Rns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  476,  a  bill  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  development  of  new  or  improved 
programs   to    help    younger   persons 


through  grants  to  the  States  for  com- 
muidty  planning,  services,  and  train- 
ing; to  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
an  oberating  agency  to  be  designated 
as  oie  Administration  on  Children, 
Touih,  and  Families;  and  to  provide 
for  ^  White  House  Conference  on 
Touiig  Americans. 

S.  S»3 

Atl  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia EMr.  Heinz]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DsCoNcnn]  were  added 
as  c^sponsors  of  S.  592,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide !for  Medicare  catastrophic  Illness 
coverage,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  S.  S98 

At  'the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BxncPERs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  598,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  si>ouses  of  institutional- 
ized individuals  under  the  Medicaid 
Proghuns. 

S.  703 

At  I  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
nam^  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Steves]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  700,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  including  the  ChUd  Pro- 
tection Act,  to  create  remedies  for 
chilcft-en  and  other  victims  of  pornog- 
raphy, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  713 

Atfthe  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Si  713,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
Unltid  States  Code,  to  facilitate  the 
recruitment  of  registered  nurses  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

S.  809 

At  I  the  request  of  Mr.  Btro,  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  ISasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  809,  a  bill  to  provide  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
hom(  less. 

S.  861 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danporth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor otf  S.  881,  a  bill  to  require  certain 
actions  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tatiofi  regarding  certain  drivers  of 
motc^  vehicles  and  motor  carriers. 

I  senate  joint  RKSOLDTION  104 

At '  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  104,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  ai.  1987,  through  June  6,  1987.  as 
"National  Intelligence  Community 
Week." 

•knate  concttrrent  resoldtion  is 

At 'the  request  of  Mr.  Heplin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Murkowski]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S4  nate  Concurrent  Resolution  15,  a 
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concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  major 
change  In  the  payment  methodology 
for  phys:  clans'  services,  including  serv- 
ices funlshed  to  hospital  inpatients, 
under  t^e  Medicare  Program  should 
be  made  until  reports  required  by  the 
99th  Congress  have  been  received  and 
evaluate<  I. 

SENA'  :i  concokrent  resolution  30 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoHtnihan]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 20.  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
funding  for  the  vocational  education 
program  should  not  be  eliminated. 

senate  CONCinUtENT  RESOLTmON  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  Of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 35,  I  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  imposition  of  charges  for 
outpatient  care  provided  In  medical  fa- 
cilities of  the  luiif  ormed  services  to  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
dependents  of  retired  members,  and 
dependents  of  members  serving  on 
active  duty. 

SENATE  RESOLDTION  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  [NicKLES]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  bf  Senate  Resolution  174,  a 
resolutioh  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  condemning  the  Soviet-Cuban 
buildup  [in  Angola  and  the  severe 
human  rights  violations  of  the  Marx- 
ist regime  in  Angola. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  oi  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
ThurmoMdI.  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  CosEN].  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware)  [Mr.  Roth]  were  added  as 
cosponso^  of  Senate  Resolution  184.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  oo  AIDS. 
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LEVI  W  AMENDMENT  NO.  79 

Mr.  LEVIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  677)  to  amend  the  Feder- 
al Trade!  Commission  Act  to  provide 
authorizations  of  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  as  f oUows: 

On  page  12,  beginning  with  line  18.  strike 
out  through  line  U  on  page  15  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 


Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  24,  as  added  as  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act.  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  25.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term— 

"(1)  'appropriate  committee'  means  either 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be: 

"(2)  'Joint  resolution'  means  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  does  not  contain  a  preamble  and 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  disapprove 
the  rule  entitled  ,  transmitted 

to  the  Congress  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission on  ,  19  .'.  the  blank  spaces 
being  filled  with  the  appropriate  title  of  the 
rule  and  the  date  of  transmittal  of  the  rule 
to  the  Congress,  respectively;  and 

"(3)  'rule'  means  any  rule  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  Act.  other 
than  any  rule  promulgated  under  section 
18(aKlXA)  and  any  interpretive  or  proce- 
dural rule. 

"(bKl)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(gXl).  on  the  day  the  Commission  forwards 
to  the  Federal  Register  for  publication  a 
recommend  rule,  the  Commission  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  rule  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerli  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  authorized  to  receive  a 
recommended  rule  under  this  subsection 
whether  the  appropriated  House  is  in  ses- 
sion, stands  in  adjournment,  or  is  in  recess. 
"(2)  On  the  day  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  receive  a  recommended 
rule,  the  Secretary  and  the  Clerk  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  rule  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

"(cKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  recommended  rule  may 
become  effective  until  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  ninety  days  after  the  date  on 
which  such  rule  is  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  cleriL  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  except  that  such  rule  may 
not  become  effective  under  this  paragraph 
If  within  such  ninety-day  period  a  joint  res- 
olution with  rest>ect  to  such  rule  has 
become  law. 
"(2)  For  purix>ses  of  this  section— 
"(A)  the  term  'days'  means  only  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress; 

"(B)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die  at  the  end  of  a 
Congress;  and 

"(C)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  or 
recess  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  the  ninety-day  period 
referred  to  in  this  subsection  if  the  adjourn- 
ment is  for  more  than  five  days. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  rule  subject  to  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  to  the  Congress  and  shall  have 
no  force  and  effect  as  a  rule  unless  such 
rule  has  become  effective  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

"(e)  Whenever  an  appropriate  committee 
reports  a  Joint  resolution  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  resolution  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  committee  report  specifying  the  rea- 
sons for  the  committee's  action. 


"(f)  Congressional  inaction  on.  or  rejec- 
tion of,  any  Joint  resolution  shall  not  be 
deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  the 
rule  involved.  The  compliance  of  the  Com- 
mission with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, including  any  determination  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section,  sliall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  of  any  kind. 

"(gXl)  If  a  recommended  rule  of  the  Com- 
mission does  not  become  effective  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die 
before  the  expiration  of  the  pericxi  specified 
in  subsection  (c)(1),  the  Commission  may  re- 
submit the  recommended  rule  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  regular  session  of  Congress. 
The  ninety-day  period  specified  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)(1)  shall  begin  on 
the  date  of  such  resubmission,  and  such  rule 
may  only  become  effective  in  accordance 
with  this  section.  The  Commission  shall  not 
be  required  to  forward  such  rule  to  the  Fed- 
eral Register  for  publication  if  such  rule  is 
identical  to  the  rule  transmitted  during  the 
previous  session  of  Congress. 

"(2)  If  a  recommended  rule  of  the  Com- 
mission is  di8i4>proved  under  this  section, 
the  Commission  may  issue  a  recommended 
rule  which  relates  to  the  same  acts  or  prac- 
tices as  the  disapproved  rule.  Such  recom- 
mended rule — 
"(A)  shall  be  based  upon— 
"(1)  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  recom- 
mended rule  disapproved  by  the  Congress: 
or 

"(11)  such  rulemaking  record  and  the 
record  established  in  supplemental  rulemak- 
ing proceedings  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, in  accordance  with  section  553  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code.  In  any  case  In  which 
the  Commission  determines  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  existing  rulemaking 
record;  and 

"(B)  may  reflect  such  changes  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  necessary  or  appropriate. 
Including  such  changes  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate in  light  of  congressional  debate  and  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  rule. 

"(3)  After  issuing  a  recommended  rule 
under  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
transmit  such  rule  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)(1),  and  such  rule  shall  only  become  ef- 
fective In  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a), 
subsection  (e),  and  subsections  (1)  through 
(1)  are  enacted  by  Congress— 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  that  House  in  the  case  of  Joint  resolu- 
tions, and  they  supersede  other  rules  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(i)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (1). 
Joint  resolutions  shall,  upon  introduction  or 
receipt  from  the  other  House  of  Congress, 
Ije  Immediately  referred  by  the  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  Senat«  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"(JK1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  if  the  committee  to  which  a  Joint 


resolution  has  been  referred  does  not  report 
such  resolution  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  transmittal  to  the  Congress  of  the 
recommended  rule  to  which  such  Joint  reso- 
lution relates.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  such  resolution. 

"(B)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  joint  res- 
olution transmitted  from  the  other  House 
has  been  referred  does  not  report  such  reso- 
lution within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
transmittal  of  such  resolution  from  the 
other  House,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to 
discharge  such  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  such  resolution. 

"(2)  Any  motion  to  discharge  under  para- 
graph (1)  must  be  supported  in  the  House  in 
writing  by  one-fifth  of  the  Members,  duly 
chosen  and  sworn,  and  In  the  Senate  by 
motion  of  the  majority  leader  supported  by 
the  minority  leader,  and  is  highly  privileged 
in  the  House  and  privileged  in  the  Senate 
(except  that  it  may  not  be  made  after  a 
Joint  resolution  has  been  reported  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  rule),  and  debate  thereon 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour, 
the  time  to  be  divided  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  motion  to  discharge 
and  to  be  divided  in  the  Senate  equally  be- 
tween, and  controlled  by,  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

"(kXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  consideration  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  In  accord  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively. 

"(2)  When  a  committee  has  reported  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  a  Joint  resolution,  or  when  the  com- 
panion Joint  resolution  from  the  other 
House  has  been  placed  on  the  calendar  of 
the  first  House,  it  shall  be  in  order,  notwith- 
standing any  rule  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (except  rule  XXII)  or  any  rule 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  any  time 
thereafter  (even  though  a  previous  motion 
to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  either  such  joint  resolution.  The 
motion  is  highly  privileged  in  the  House  and 
privileged  in  the  Senate  and  is  not  debata- 
ble. 

"(3)  Debate  on  a  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours  (except 
that  when  one  House  has  debated  the  Joint 
resolution  of  that  House,  the  compajiion 
joint  resolution  of  the  other  House  shall  not 
be  debatable),  which  shall  be  divided  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  reso- 
lution and  which  shall  be  divided  in  the 
Senate  equally  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
or  their  designees.  An  amendment  to,  or 
motion  to  recommit,  the  joint  resolution  is 
not  In  order.  Any  other  motions  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate,  except  that  no  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  other 
matter  shall  be  in  order. 

"(1)  If  a  Joint  resolution  has  been  reported 
or  discharged  from  the  committee  of  the 
House  to  which  it  was  referred,  and  that 
House  receives  a  Joint  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  rule  from  the  other 
House,  the  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
other  House  shall  be  placed  on  the  appro- 
priate calendar  of  the  first  House.  If.  prior 
to  the  disposition  of  a  joint  resolution  of 
one  House,  that  House  receives  a  joint  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  the  same  rule  from 
the  other  House,  the  vote  in  the  first  House 
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■ball  occur  m  the  Joint  reaolution  of  the 
othor  HouK.". 

(bXl)  Thia  BUlMection  is  ftdopted  ms  an  ex- 
of  the  power  of  each  Houae  of  Con- 
to  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
insa.  The  ConsieM  apedficaUy  finds  that 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  are  essen- 
tial to  the  Concress  in  exercising  its  consti- 
tutional responsibility  to  monitor  and  to 
review  exercises  by  the  executive  of  delegat- 
ed powers  of  a  legislative  character. 

(3XA)  After  the  Soiate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  adopt  a  joint  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  rule  pursuant  to  section  25 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  it 
shall  be  in  order  in  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  (except  rule  XXli)  or  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  consider 
an  amendment  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  to  a  bQl  or  resoluticm  malrlng  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(B)  An  amendment  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  an  amendment  which  only  con- 
tains provisions  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  in  the  bill  or  resolution  de- 
scribed in  such  subparagraph  for  the  issu- 
ing, promulgating,  enforcing,  or  otherwise 
carrying  out  a  rule  with  respect  to  which  a 
Joint  resolution  has  been  adopted  pursuant 
to  section  25  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act. 

(3)  Debate  on  an  amendment  described  in 
paragraph  (2KB)  shaU  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  four  hours,  which  shall  be  divid- 
ed in  the  House  of  Representatives  equally 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
amendment  and  which  shall  be  divided  in 
the  Senate  equally  between,  and  controlled. 
by  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  or  their  designees.  An  amendment  to, 
or  motion  to  recommit,  the  amendment  is 
not  in  order.  Any  other  motions  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate,  except  that  no  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  other 
matter  shall  be  in  order. 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  cease,  to  have  any  force  and  effect  on 
or  after  the  date  which  is  five  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

On  page  15.  line  15,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 
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AXTTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

ooMmrnx  oh  auixd  skrvicxs 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (Musent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday.  April  6.  1987,  at 
4:30  pjn.  in  open  session  to  (»nsider 
and  act  (m  the  nomination  of  James  H. 
Webb,  Jr..  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


■UBOOimiiT^  oa  lh  visiigations 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  senion  of  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
April  6.  1987,  at  2  pjn.  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  exploitation  of  yoimg 
adults  in  door-to-door  sales. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LADY  RAZORBACKS 

•  Mrj  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly th|e  University  of  Arkansas  Lady 
Razofbacks  won  the  National  Invita- 
tional  Basketball  Toumment  in  Ama- 
riUo,  TX.  In  doing  so,  the  Lady  Razor- 
backs  defeated  the  fourth,  second,  and 
first-seeded  teams.  They  set  tourna- 
ment records  for  total  points— 305— 
and  points  in  a  single  game— 112. 

I  Join  the  people  of  my  State  in 
payink  tribute  to  Coach  John  Suther- 
land ind  his  fine  team  for  their  excel- 
lent performance  in  this  tournament 
and  ask  that  a  resolution  passed  re- 
cently by  the  Arkansas  State  Senate 
be  prated  in  the  Record. 

Th^  resolution  follows: 

Who^as,  the  University  of  Arkansas  Lady 
Razor^acks  Basketball  Team  has  won  the 
1987  Women's  National  Invitational  Tour- 
nament, defeating  Montana,  Providence, 
and  CgUiomia  university  teams  by  an  aver- 
age margin  of  20  points  per  game;  and 

Whereas,  the  U  of  A  Lady  Razorbacks 
have  4et  an  NTT  record  for  total  points 
scored^  with  305  points  in  three  games, 
breakilig  another  NIT  record  by  scoring  112 
to  80  against  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  and  becoming  the  first  Southwest 
Conference  team  to  win  the  Women's  NIT; 
and      \ 

Whet^as,  these  victories  were  broadcast 
on  national  television,  heightening  public 
awareQess  and  appreciation  of  our  great 
state;  and 

Whe  -eas.  Lady  Razorbacks  Coach  John 
Suthei  land  has  distinguished  himself  by  his 
selectii  tn  as  1986  Southwest  Conference 
Coach  iof  the  Year;  and 

Wheteas,  the  Women's  Athletic  Program 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas  has  given 
young  women  opportunities  to  advance 
their  educational  goals  while  expanding 
their  ajthletic  abilities,  with  the  Lady  Razor- 
backs  including  young  women  student  ath- 
letes from  across  the  state  and  showing  a 
100  percent  graduation  rate  among  Its  four- 
year  s^ors;  and 

Whereas,  this  team  has  established  a  dis- 
tinguiaied  record  of  good  sportsmanship, 
practi«ng  exemplary  behavior  in  each 
game;  and 

Whereas,  the  Lady  Razorback  games  have 
presented  hours  of  wholesome  entertain- 
ment for  the  public  and  set  an  exceptional 
example  for  girls  throughout  Arkansas  who 
aspire  to  athletic  and  academic  greatness: 
Therelore,  be  it 

Resd^ved,  That  the  1986-87  University  of 
Arkansas  Lady  Razorbacks  Basketball  Team 
is  recoJKnized  by  the  Arkansas  Senate  as  a 
harbineer  of  the  contribution  of  women's 
sports  jto  the  future  of  our  young  people  in 
Arkansas.* 


OPPOSITION  TO  REDUCED 
FU*DING  FOR  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION MEDICAL  CARE 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  to  Join  with  the  dlstin- 
guishM  chairman  of  the  Senate  Veter- 
ans' i  ifairs  Committee,  Senator  Alan 
Crani  ton,  in  support  of  a  concurrent 
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resolution  relating  to  medical  care  for 
our  Nation's  veterans.  Specifically, 
this  measure  rejects  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  that  funding  be  elimi- 
nated fori  the  care  of  certain  veterans 
and  expresses  strong  congressioiud  op- 
position tp  a  proposal  to  exclude  any 
category  of  eligible  veterans  from  re- 
ceiving VA  hospital,  nursing  home,  or 
other  care  through  a  reduction  in  cur- 
rent func^ng  or  program  levels. 

On  January  14,  1987,  I,  along  with 
all  other  members  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  introduced  Senate 
ConcurreOt  Resolution  7  relating  to 
proposed  'reductions  in  VA  medical 
care  fun<}ing  levels.  This  resolution 
was  referjed  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  regret,  however,  that  al- 
though all  committee  members  sup- 
ported this  measure.  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resojlution  7  was  not  considered 
by  the  committee  during  its  February 
26.  1987.  executive  meeting.  During 
that  meeting,  the  committee,  pursuant 
to  sectionJ  301(c)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Afct  of  1974,  imanimously  ap- 
proved the  committee's  views  and  esti- 
mates wit*!  respect  to  the  VA's  fiscal 
year  1988  budget.  Relative  to  the  VA's 
medical  c^e  account,  consistent  with 
our  views  to  generally  maintain  a  cur- 
rent services  budget,  the  committee 
recommeilded  funding  to  maintain  the 
fiscal  yeib-  1987  authorized  staffing 
level  in  addition  to  staffing  for  activa- 
tion of  ndw  VA  facilities  and  staff  for 
special  programs. 

In  title  XIX  of  PubUc  Law  99-272, 
the  Con^lidated  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985.  the  Con- 
gress rest|iblished  three  categories  of 
veterans'  health-care  eligibility.  The 
law  provides  that  the  VA  shall  furnish 
needed  hospital  care  and  may  furnish 
needed  nursing  home  caie  to  eligible 
veterans  In  category  A.  Veterans  in 
category  A  include  veterans  who  have 
service-connected  disabilities,  certain 
special  ca^gories  of  veterans,  and  vet- 
erans wh(|  have  non-servi(%-connected 
disabilities  and  who  have  annual  in- 
comes not'greater  than  $15,195  for  vet- 
erans with  no  dependents.  The  VA 
may  furnish  needed  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  to  veterans  in  category 
B,  to  the  extent  that  resources  and  fa- 
cilities are  available.  Veterans  in  cate- 
gory B  in<flude  veterans  who  have  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  and  who 
have  annual  incomes  not  greater  than 
$20,260  f(ir  veterans  with  no  depend- 
ents. The  [VA  may  also  furnish  needed 
hospital  atid  niirsing  home  care  to  vet- 
erans in  category  C,  to  the  extent  that 
resources  and  facilities  are  otherwise 
available.  If  the  veteran  agrees  to  pay 
a  modest  ( ^payment.  Veterans  in  cate- 
gory C  inc  lude  veterans  who  have  non- 
service-coi  mected  disabilities  and  who 
have  annial  incomes  above  $20,260  for 
veterans  v  ith  no  dependents. 

This  leg  islation  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide that  111  categories  of  eligible  vet- 


erans could  continue  to  receive  VA 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  if  ex- 
isting resoiu-ces  and  space  are  avail- 
able. By  taking  this  approach,  the 
Congress  intended  to  provide  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care,  to  the  extent 
possible  without  expanding  the  cur- 
rent size  of  the  VA  medical  care 
system,  for  veterans  in  category  C. 

The  administration's  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  VA's  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  request,  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  reclssion  for  l\sca\ 
year  1987,  which  would  eliminate 
fimding  for  health  care  to  category  C 
veterans,  is  totally  unacceptable. 

If  the  administration's  proposed 
funding  reductions  are  enacted,  the 
VA's  medical  care  budget  would  be  re- 
duced by  3  percent,  the  approximate 
percentage  of  category  C  veterans  that 
were  furnished  VA  health  care  since 
July  1986.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  only  category  C 
veterans  would  be  affected  by  imple- 
menting such  a  fimding  reduction.  For 
all  practi(»l  puriK>ses,  reductions 
would  have  to  be  made  in  a  manner 
which  would  affect  all  eligible  veter- 
ans seeking  VA  health  care.  So,  not 
only  would  the  availability  of  VA 
health  care  be  essentially  eliminated 
for  <»tegory  C  veterans,  but  category 
A  and  B  veterans  would  certainly  find 
a  reduction  in  their  access  to  health 
care  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  carefully  the  impact  of  a  3- 
percent  reduction  in  funding  for  VA 
medical  care  for  our  Nation's  veterans, 
and  to  Join  with  me  in  assuring  Senate 
passage  of  this  (x>ncurrent  resolution 
which  will  send  a  message  of  strong 
congressional  opposition  to  such  a  pro- 
posal.« 


that  fact,  the  Treasury  Department's 
objections  notwithstanding. 

Steps  must  be  taken  for  revitalizing 
rural  America.  One  of  the  first  steps  is 
to  help  nonprofit  rural  electric  and 
rural  telephone  cooperatives  to  hold 
down  their  costs  to  rural  Americans. 
These  cooperatives  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  the  lif eblood  for  rural 
America.  They  provide  the  electric 
power  and  means  of  communication 
which  are  essential  for  people  living  in 
rural  America  and  which  are  basic  to 
the  rural  economy. 

In  the  last  Congress  we  felt  that 
congressional  intention  was  clearly 
spelled  out  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment regarding  the  handling  of  pre- 
payment of  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone cooperative  loans.  However,  the 
regulations  that  were  developed  by 
Treasury  obstinately  hinder  refinanc- 
ing. The  Rural  EHectric  Refinancing 
Act  will  remove  the  power  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  block  prepay- 
ment and  refinancing  in  the  private 
sector  that  the  rural  electric  and  rural 
telephone  (^operatives  are  capable  of 
obtaining  to  benefit  their  customers. 
Paying  off  debts  early,  saving  money 
and  stimulating  the  private  se(^r 
makes  sense  and  that  is  why  this  biU, 
the  Rural  Electric  Refinancing  Act,  is 
good  legislation  worthy  of  support 
from  all  of  our  colleagues.  I  urge  its 
prompt  passage.* 


LXAOBtSHIP  PBAISXD 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  AND  RURAL 
TELEPHONE  COOPERATIVES 

•  lix.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
administration  has  preached  from 
every  pulpit  they  could  find  that  pri- 
vatization, like  cleanliness,  is  next  to 
godliness.  Privatization,  when  it  is  in 
the  public  interest.  Is  a  good  idea.  But, 
when  the  rural  electric  and  rural  tele- 
phone cooperatives  proposed  that  they 
prepay  some  loans  held  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment objected. 

Congress  had  determined  that  it 
would  be  in  the  public  interest  that 
these  loans  could  be  prepaid.  What 
makes  it  in  the  public  interests  is  that 
the  rural  electric  and  rural  telephone 
cooi>eratives  could  then  refinance  pri- 
vately, at  lower  interest  rates,  and  pass 
the  savings  on  to  their  customers. 
That  is  privatization  and  is  in  the 
public  interest.  The  bill  that  I  have 
sponsored  along  with  Senator  Exoit 
and  others,  the  Rural  Electric  Refi- 
nancing Act,  will  certainly  establish 


HERBERT  H.  McADAMS  U 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  later 
this  month.  Fifty  for  the  Future,  a 
civic  organization  of  business  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  in  Pulaski  County  in 
my  State  will  honor  Herbert  H.  Mc- 
Adams  U  as  winner  of  the  William  F. 
Rector  Award. 

Herbert  McAdams  has  a  wide  range 
of  interests  in  his  community  and  our 
State  and  is  certainly  deserving  of  this 
award  made  in  memory  of  William  F. 
Rector,  a  real  estate  developer  and 
civic  leader  in  Little  Rock. 

His  achievements  are  best  stated  in  a 
recent  artlcde  in  an  Arkansas  Gazette 
announcement  which  I  submit  for  the 
Record. 

I  Join  Fifty  for  the  Future  in  recog- 
nizing Herbert  for  this  well-deserved 
honor. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Apr.  1. 1987] 
LR  BMfKBt  TO  RscKiva  Rector  Awaks 

Herbert  H.  McAdams  II  of  Uttle  Rock, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Union  National  Bank,  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  William  P.  Rector  Me- 
morial Award  by  Pifty  for  the  Puture. 

The  award  will  be  presented  to  McAdams 
at  a  dinner  April  28. 

The  aimoimcement  was  made  Tuesday  by 
Noland  Blass.  Jr..  president  of  Pifty  for  the 
Puture,  a  civic  organization  of  business  and 
industrial  leaders  in  Pulaski  County.  The 
memorial  is  named  for  a  real  estate  develop- 
er and  dvil  leader. 


McAdams  received  the  award  for  out- 
standing leadership  and  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  city  and  state,  Blass 
said.  McAdams  was  an  early  member  of  the 
Arkansas  Industrial  Development  Commis- 
sion and  was  chairman  for  five  years.  He 
has  served  on  the  boards  of  the  Baptist 
Medical  System  and  Arkansas  Children's 
Hosptial  and  was  co-chairman  of  the  cam- 
paign fund  for  expansion  of  St.  Vincent  In- 
firmary. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  fundraising  com- 
mittee for  the  Winthrop  Rockfeller  Memo- 
rial Gallery  while  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Ariunsas  Arts  Center.  In  the  mid-1970s. 
McAdams  donated  funds  to  the  Arkansas 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  purchase  of  an 
orchestra  shell. 

ON  COnTRXMCX  BOASDS 

He  has  served  on  the  boards  of  the  Arkan- 
sas and  National  Conferences  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
first  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Metro- 
centre  Improvement  District. 

McAdams  has  been  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president  of  the  Home  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  at  Jonesboro  and  di- 
rector of  the  Little  Rock  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  at  St.  Louis.  He  is  a 
member  of  lx>th  state  and  national  hanking 
associations  and  is  former  president  of  the 
(Craighead  County  Bar  Association. 

HOLD  HONORART  DOCTORATK 

McAdams.  a  Jonesboro  native,  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Northwestern  University  and  attend- 
ed Harvard  and  Loyola  Umverslty  before  re- 
ceiving his  law  degree  from  the  University 
of  Arkansas  at  Fayettevllle  in  1940.  He  re- 
ceived an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
from  Arkansas  State  University  at  Jones- 
boro in  1984. 

McAdams  received  the  Purple  Heart  while 
in  the  Navy  during  World  War  n.« 


CLINTON.  ARKANSAS,  DAY 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Clinton.  AR,  in  Van  Buren  County, 
AR,  will  soon  honor  two  of  its  own 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  military. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bill  Lefler  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Dental  Corps  and  MaJ.  Gen. 
Hugh  R.  Overholt,  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Army  will  be  honored 
in  "Clinton,  Arkansas.  Day"  festivities. 

I  add  my  congratulations  to  those 
that  the  people  of  Clinton  will  be 
giving  these  two  deserving  men  who 
have  given  so  much  in  the  defense  of 
oiu*  country.  All  Arkansans  join  the 
people  of  Clinton  in  recognizing  these 
men  and  their  dedication. 

I  ask  that  the  following  sketches  of 
their  service  records  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  re<x>rds  follow: 

BlOGRAPRT  OP  MAJ.  GEH.  BILL  B.  I^TLn 

IiSaJor  General  BUI  B.  Lefler  received  his 
commission  in  March  1956  and  has  served 
throughout  the  broad  spectrum  of  the 
Army  Dental  Corps.  His  career  as  an  Army 
dentist  has  earned  him  recognition  as  one  of 
the  service's  most  noted  prosthodontists  and 
administrators. 

Bom  in  Rawlins.  Wyoming,  he  grew  up  In 
cninton,  Arlcansas,  and  attended  Hendrlx 
College  from  1951-1953.  He  is  a  December 
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tM6  gnduate  of  the  University  of  Tennes- 
■ee  School  of  Dentistry  and  completed  his 
veetalty  rasfcteDcy  in  fixed  prosthodontlcs 
tX  Port  Bran.  North  Carolina,  in  1968. 

He  has  held  a  wide  variety  of  important 
command  and  staff  positimis  cutanlnatins  in 
his  current  assignment  as  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  for  Dental  Services/Chief.  Army 
Dental  Corps. 

Key  assignments  held  recently  include: 

Senior  Dental  Corps  Staff  Officer,  Office 
of  The  Surgeon  General;  Deputy  Command- 
er, USA  Health  Services  Command,  and 
Deputy  Commander/ Assistant  Chief  Sur- 
geon, Tth  Medical  Command,  Europe. 

ICaJor  General  Lefler  served  in  a  variety 
of  progressive  assignments  preparatory  to 
his  most  reemt  duties.  These  have  included: 

Army  Senior  Dental  Program,  1956-1957, 
Un  of  Tennessee.  School  of  Dentistry. 

Chief.  Prosthodontics.  1957-1959,  Dental 
Clinic  *1,  Ft  Chaffee,  Arkansas. 

Doital  Surgeon.  1959-1960,  2nd  BatUe 
Group.  1st  Cav  Div,  Korea. 

Asst  Chief,  Fixed  Prosthodontics.  1960- 
196S.  Ft  Bennlng,  OA. 

Chief.  Fixed  Prosthodontics.  1963-1966. 
196th  Statitm  Hosptial.  Paris.  France. 

Resident  and  Asst  Chief.  Fixed  Prostho- 
dontics, 1966-1968.  Fort  Bragg.  N.  Carolina. 

Chief,  Fixed  Prosthodontics  and  Resident 
Advisor  and  Coordinator  Oen  Dentistry 
Resident  and  Dental  Interns,  1968-1972, 
Fort  Knox.  Kentucky. 

Chief.  Fixed  Prosthodontics  Service,  Dept 
of  Dentistry  Walter  Reed  AMC.  WASH,  DC, 
1973-1976  Walter  Reed  AMC.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Chief,  Restorative  Dentistry  Service, 
WRAMC. 

Co-Director,  Prosthodontic  Residency 
Program.  WRAMC. 

Co-Director,  "Current  Concepts  of  Restor- 
ative Dentistry"  (one-week  post-graduate 
course).  DSA  Institute  of  Dental  Research. 
WRAMC.  WashingUm.  D.C. 

Consultant  In  Fixed  Prosthodontics  to  the 
Army  Surgeon  General,  the  VA.  the  Nation- 
al Naval  Dental  Crater  and  numerous  Army 
Dental  Activities.  NaUonal  Capital  area. 

Resident  Coordinator  in  Fixed  Prostho- 
dontics. Army  Dental  Corps,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Chief,  Department  of  Dentistry,  1975- 
1976,  Walter  Reed  AMC,  Washington.  DC. 

Commander,  1976-1979,  Dental  AcUvities. 
Fort  Jackson.  SC. 

Sr.  Dental  Corps  Staff  Officer.  Feb  79- 
Aug  79,  The  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deputy  Commander,  Aug  79-Oct  80, 
Dental  Services,  USA  Health  Services  Cmd, 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  TZ. 

Director  of  Dental  Services,  Aug  79-Jun 
1984.  USA  Health  Services  Cmd,  Ft  Sam 
Houston.  TX. 

Deputy  Commander.  Oct  80-Jun  1984, 
USA  Health  Services  Cmd.  Ft  Sam  Houston, 
TX. 

Deputy  Command/ Assistant  Chief  Surg, 
USAREUR.  Jun  84-30  Nov  86.  7th  Medical 
Command.  APO  New  York  09102. 

General  Lefler  is  a  recipient  of  the  Army 
Surgeon  General's  "A"  PrefU.  the  highest 
award  that  can  be  made  in  recognition  of 
professional  attainment  within  the  Army 
Medical  Department 

He  is  a  Diplomate  of  the  American  Board 
of  Prosthodontics.  a  Charter  Fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Prosthodontics.  FeUow 
of  the  American  College  of  Dentists.  FeUow 
of  the  International  College  of  Dentists,  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Crown 
and  Bridge  Prosthodontics.  the  Pierre  Fau- 
chard  Academy,  the  Amercian  Association 


of  iMital  Schools,  and  the  American  Dental 
Asso^tion.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  As- 
sodalion  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United 
Stateg  and  the  Association  of  the  United 
Stateg  Army. 

Among  General  Lefler's  military  awards 
are  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the 
Legion  of  Merit  the  Meritorious  Service 
Medal,  the  Army  Commendation  Medal,  and 
the  Xicpert  Field  Medical  Badge. 

He  ^d  his  wife,  Carolyn,  have  three  chil- 
dren, rrracey  Salter,  Thomas,  also  an  Army 
Dental  Officer,  and  Mark. 

BioGKAFRT  OP  Maj.  Oxn.  Hugh  R.  Ovxbrolt 

On  SI  July  1985,  Major  General  Overholt 
was  Appointed  the  32nd  Judge  Advocate 
Oenetal  of  the  Army. 

Oeaeral  Overholt  was  bom  In  Beebe,  Ar- 
kansas. He  was  awarded  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  and  his  law  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity Of  Arkansas  where  he  served  on  the 
Editotial  Board  of  the  Law  Review.  Upon 
compl  etlon  of  his  law  studies,  he  received  a 
direct  appointment  as  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Ji  idge  Advocate  General's  Corps.  Gener- 
al Ov(  rholt's  military  schooling  includes  the 
JAGG  Basic  and  Advanced  Courses,  Air- 
borne' School,  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  and  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Arme4  Forces. 

Gei^ral  Overholt  has  served  in  a  variety 
lents.  He  was  an  Assistant  Staff 
Advocate  at  the  United  States  Army 
lery  Training  Center,  Port  Chaf- 
■kansas;  at  the  United  States  Army 
>n  Center.  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama;  at 
United  States  Army  Support  Com- 
mandj  Europe;  and  Deputy  Staff  Judge  Ad- 
vocate. 101st  Airborne  Division,  Fort  Camp- 
bell. Kentucky.  He  was  the  Staff  Judge  Ad- 
vocate of  the  7th  Infantry  Division  in 
KoreK  and  served  as  Chief  of  Military  Jus- 
tice Division,  Director  of  the  Academic  De- 
partment, and  then  Chief  of  the  Crimliua 
Law  division  of  The  Judge  Advocate  Gener- 
CharlottesviUe,  Virginia.  In  the 
The  Judge  Advocate  General, 
!rs  Department  of  the  Army, 
in,  D.C,  he  served  as  Chief  of  the 
Plans  and  Training  Office.  As  a 
colontf.  General  Overholt  served  as  Staff 
Judge  Advocate.  KVm  Airborne  Corps  at 
Port  Bragg.  Port  Bragg.  North  Carolina; 
and  as  Special  Assistant  for  Legal  and  Se- 
lected Policy  Matters,  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Re- 
serve Affairs  and  Logistics),  Washington, 
D.C.  poUowlng  his  promotion  to  brigadier 
general.  General  Overholt  served  as  Assist- 
ant Judge  Advocate  General  for  Military 
Law.  fiis  most  recent  assignment  has  been 
as  The  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General. 

General  Overholt  has  been  awarded  the 
Legio^  of  Merit,  the  Defense  Meritorious 
Servitt  Medal,  the  Meritorious  Service 
Medal  (with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster),  and  the 
Army  ICommendation  Medal  (with  two  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters). 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Laura  Annell 
(Ann)  Arnold.  They  have  two  children: 
Sharon  Lea  and  Hugh  Scott. 

RXSUtIK  OF  SERVICE  CARKKR  OP  HUGH  ROBERT 
OVERHOLT,  MAJOR  GENERAL 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  29  October  1933, 
Beebe,  Arkansas. 

Years  of  active  commissioned  service:  29. 

Preaent  assignment:  The  Judge  Advocate 
Geneml,  United  States  Army,  Washington, 
DC  20810.  since  August  1985. 

Military  schools  attended:  The  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  School— Basic  and  Ad- 
vanced Coiu-ses  United  States  Army  Com- 


mand and  General  Staff  College  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Educational  degrees:  University  of  Arkan- 
r.  University  of  Arkansas,  LLB 
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U.S.  deobrations  and  badges:  Legion  of 
Merit,  Meritorious  Service  Medal  (with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster),  Army  Commendation  Medal 
(with  2  Clak  Leaf  CHusters),  Parachutist 
Badge.        I 

Source  of  commission:  Direct  Appoint- 
ment.* 


IS  ANNA  Mckenzie 


•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  iii  Port  Smith,  AR,  the  Ser- 
toma  CliM)  honored  an  extraordinary 
young  wofnan  for  her  achievements  in 
working  with  visually  impaired  chil- 
dren and  iheir  parents. 

Twentyieight-year-old  Chris  Anna 
McKenziQ  was  cited  for  her  work  for 
the  Arkaiisas  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  and  was  awarded  the  Serto- 
ma's  annual  Service  to  Mankind 
Award.     | 

Having  been  bom  blind  herself, 
Chris  is  ati  inspiration  to  all  of  us  and 
I  salute  her,  her  dedication  and  her 
parents. 

I  ask  that  the  following  article  from 
the  Southwest  Times  Record  about 
this  awari  I  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  art  cle  follows: 


"She 


Fort 
chin 
town 


GrvKS  A  Lot  op  Hersklp" 

:.— Chris     Aima     McKenzie's 
quivered  as  she  stood  before  the  Down- 
Club  Friday,  shocked  to  leam 
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she  had  Just  received  the  group's  annual 
Service  to  Mankind  Award. 

In  the  crowd  stood  Bill  and  Pearl  McKen- 
zie  of  Little  Rock.  Their  faces  beamed  as 
they  applauded  their  daughter.  Chris 
McKenzle,  28,  mustered  a  grin,  spoke  a 
simple  "thank  you"  and  reached  for  the 
back  of  her  chair. 

"I  was  really  surprised,"  she  later  told  a 
reporter.  "I  was  here  two  years  ago  to  speak, 
and  I  thought  that  was  why  I  was  here 
today." 

Club  spokesman  Jim  Sellg  said  McKenzie 
was  selected  to  receive  the  award  because  of 
her  work  with  some  100  visually  impaired 
children  and  their  parents.  As  an  employee 
of  the  state  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind.  McKenzie  travels  an  18-county  area 
from  Benton  and  Marion  Counties  in  the 
north  to  Polk  in  the  southwest,  helpii>g 
people  apply  for  state  and  federal  assistance 
and  teaching  them  skills  to  cope  in  a  seeing 
world. 

"She's  an  exceptional  person,"  Selig  said. 
"She  gives  a  lot  of  herself,  her  time  and  her 
money  to  help  the  blind." 

McKenzie,  who  lives  at  Fort  Smith,  said 
she  preferred  working  with  children  because 
she  could  relate  to  their  problems,  having 
been  bom  blind. 

As  a  student  at  Harding  College.  McKen- 
zie was  named  to  the  dean's  list  while  earn- 
ing a  liachelor  of  arts  degree  in  three  years. 
She  also  maintained  a  3.60  grade  point  aver- 
age while  earning  a  master's  degree  in  coun- 
seling at  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Fay- 
etteville.  Neither  school  at  that  time  had 
special  programs  for  the  blind. 

McKenzie  attended  high  school  at  the  Ar- 
kansas School  for  the  Blind  at  Little  Rock. 

Although  she  has  proved  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  hundreds  of  people  throughout  the 
state,  McKenzie  is  quick  to  give  credit  for 
her  successes.  "I  was  fortunate  because  I've 
had  exceptional  parents."— Rodney 
Bowers.* 


CONSTITUTION  SIGNER  HAS  AN 
ARKANSAS  CONNECTION 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
celebrate  the  Bicentennial  of  our  Con- 
stitution, I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  signers  has  an  Arkansas 
connection. 

Though  we  tend  to  think  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution,  David  Brearly  of  New 
Jersey  has  a  grandson  who  was  instru- 
mental in  the  founding  of  Dardanelle, 
AR. 

The  Yell  Coimty  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Association  and  the  Ar- 
kansas River  Valley  Regional  Library 
recently  sent  me  material  about  this 
ancestor  of  one  of  the  original  signers 
and  I  wanted  to  share  this  information 
with  my  colleagues.  I  ask  that  this  ma- 
terial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Arkansas  River  Vallkt 

RSGIOIIAL  LiBRART  STSTXM, 

DardaneOe.  AR.  March  30,  1987. 
Hon.  David  Prtor. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  DC 

Dear  Skhator  Prtor:  In  this  year  when 
we  are  celebrating  the  signing  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  I  thought  that  you  might  ap- 


preciate having  the  enclosed  information 
for  your  files. 

Many  times  we  associate  the  Constitution 
with  the  13  colonies  and  we  forget  that  Ar- 
kansas has  a  direct  link  to  this  Important 
document. 

The  David  Brearly  who  signed  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is  the  grandfa- 
ther of  Dr.  Joseph  Bearly  who  gave  the  land 
for  the  town  of  Dardanelle.  Complete  infor- 
mation is  in  the  material  enclosed  which  is 
provided  to  you  courtesy  of  the  Yell  County 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Association  and 
the  Arkansas  River  Valley  Regional  Library. 

I  realize  that  usually  when  I  write  to  you  I 
am  aslring  for  your  help.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  write  you  about  something  which 
I  believe  will  help  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

TWTLA  Fkrouson, 
Chairman,  Yell  County  LtbraTy  Board. 

To  Providx  por  trx  ComioR  Dkpxnse 
(By  I>avid  Brearly) 
nrntoDucnoii 
In  September  1987  the  United  States  com- 
memorates the  bicentennial  of  the  signing 
of  the  Constitution.  Twenty-two  of  the 
thirty-nine  signers  of  the  Constitution  were 
veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Their 
experiences  in  that  conflict  made  them 
deeply  conscious  of  the  need  for  a  strong 
central  government  that  would  prevail 
against  its  enemies,  yet  one  that  would  safe- 
guard the  individual  liberties  and  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  for  which  they 
had  fought.  Their  solution  is  enshrined  in 
the  Constitution.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  nation's  military  forces.  But  it  is  the 
Congress  that  has  the  power  to  raise  and 
support  those  forces,  and  to  declare  war. 
The  Founding  Fathers  established  for  all 
time  the  precedent  that  the  military,  subor- 
dinated to  the  Congress,  would  remain  the 
servant  of  the  Republic.  The  concept  is  the 
underpinning  of  the  American  military  offi- 
cer. These  twenty-two  men  were  patriots 
and  leaders  in  every  sense  of  the  word:  they 
fought  the  war,  they  signed  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  they  forged  the  new  government. 
They  all  went  on  to  careers  of  distinguished 
public  service  In  the  new  Republic.  Their  ac- 
complishments shoxild  not  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 
Nor  should  we  forget  the  fortieth  man 
whose  name  appears  on  the  Constitution. 
The  secretary  was  the  twenty-third  Revolu- 
tionary veteran  in  the  Convention,  who  con- 
tinued his  service  to  the  luition  as  one  of  its 
first  civil  servants. 

This  pamphlet  was  prepared  by  the  VJS. 
Army  Center  of  Military  History  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  provide  you  with  the  t>ack- 
ground  of  a  great  American;  stimulate  you 
to  leam  more  at>out  him:  and  help  you 
enjoy  and  appreciate  the  blcentenniaL 
JoHM  O.  Marhh,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

DAVID  BRXARLT,  NEW  JEXSXT 

David  Brearly,  who  represented  New 
Jersey  at  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
was  an  important  spokesman  for  the  propo- 
sition that  law  has  primacy  over  govern- 
ments and  social  institutions.  A  student  of 
the  Enlightenment  philosophers  and  Eng- 
lish Jurists,  he  adopted  their  idea  that  a 
contract  existed  between  the  individual  and 
the  state.  He  held  that  the  citizens  pos- 
sessed basic  rights  that  had  been  encapsu- 
lated in  the  Common  Law  and  customs  of 
England,  and  that  neither  the  will  of  Parlia- 
ment nor  the  immediate  needs  of  local  socie- 


ty should  take  precedence  over  these  funda- 
mental rights.  He  defended  these  beliefs  on 
the  battlefield  during  the  Revolution  and 
later,  as  an  «nlnent  American  Jurist  from 
the  bench.  Brearly  then  helped  frame  the 
Constitution,  with  its  careful  definition  of 
the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  obligations  of 
government  and  became  one  of  the  first  fed- 
eral Judges  to  serve  under  this  new  supmne 
law  of  the  land. 

Brearly's  experiences  during  the  Revolu- 
tion did  much  to  clarify  his  attitudes  toward 
government.  He  came  to  realize  in  the 
tumult  of  the  civil  war  that  raged  through 
his  home  state  that  without  the  protection 
of  a  strong  government  the  individual  citi- 
zen's rights  would  always  be  hostage  to  the 
whims  of  popular  prejudice.  A  soldier  with 
ties  to  both  militia  and  regulars,  he  conclud- 
ed that  only  a  constitutionally  based  gov- 
ernment could  guarantee  that  the  nation's 
military  forces  would  remain  properly  sub- 
ordinated to  its  elected  civilan  leaders.  From 
his  wartime  experience,  he  also  recaUed  the 
confusion  and  chaos  that  had  accompanied 
a  government  that  was  only  a  weak  confed- 
eration of  the  states.  A  future  under  such  a 
confederation  seemed  especially  dangerous 
for  small  states  like  New  Jersey.  He  sought 
a  stronger  government  that  would  recognize 
and  protect  the  rights  of  all  the  states 
under  a  rule  of  law. 

the  patriot 
The  Brearly  family  emigrated  from  York- 
shire in  the  north  of  England  in  1680,  set- 
tling in  "West  Jersey,"  an  area  of  the  colony 
that  looked  toward  Philadelphia  rather 
than  New  York  for  leadership.  Brearly  grew 
up  near  Trenton  and  attended  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  University). 
He  left  college  before  graduating  (Princeton 
would  later  award  Its  eminent  son  an  honor- 
ary degree)  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  law. 
He  was  eventually  accepted  by  the  bar  and 
opened  a  practice  in  Allentown,  a  flourish- 
ing community  at  the  western  end  of  Mon- 
mouth County  near  Trenton. 

Brearly's  student  years  set  the  course  of 
his  subsequent  political  interests.  Prince- 
ton's curriculum  exposed  liim  to  the  intel- 
lectual ferment  of  the  Enlightenment,  expe- 
cially  its  notions  of  individual  rights,  while 
his  legal  training  required  a  thorough 
grounding  in  treatises  on  the  Common  Law. 
Brearly's  studies  formed  him  into  a  young 
Patriot,  one  of  Monmouth  County's  outspo- 
ken opponents  of  Parliamentary  absolutism. 
His  biting  criticism  of  the  government  pro- 
voked the  ire  of  Royal  Governor  William 
FranlOln,  who  threatened  to  arrest  the  pop- 
ular lawyer  for  high  treason. 

Brearly's  career  took  a  new  tum  in  the 
summer  of  1776  when  New  Jersey  openly 
supported  the  caU  for  Independence.  His 
neighbors  had  elected  him  to  serve  as  a  colo- 
nel in  the  county  militia.  During  this  period 
the  Patriots  used  the  militia  as  the  vehicle 
to  implement  the  decisions  of  the  as  yet  un- 
official government  of  New  Jersey  and  to 
prevent  opponents  from  obstructing  the 
move  toward  independence.  Working  under 
the  superviaion  of  the  local  Committee  of 
Safety  and  the  legislature,  Brearly  recruit- 
ed, organized,  and  trained  his  unit  and  used 
it  to  disarm  local  Loyalists.  Brearly  would 
later  come  to  realize  the  risk  inherent  in 
this  kind  of  extralegal  action,  but  at  the 
time  his  efforU  contributed  directly  to 
smoothing  the  transition  to  the  new  state 
government. 

THESOLSIXa 

While  New  Jersey  was  taking  Ite  final 
steps  toward  independence,  a  massive  Brit- 
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lah  annada  appeared  off  New  York  hartaor. 
Tbeae  foroea  dearly  outnumbered  Waablnc- 
ton'a  contlnfntala,  and  Consren  called  on 
neattoy  atatea  to  motoOiae  their  dtiaen-aol- 
dtera  to  realat  the  oomJnc  aoault  Included 
In  New  Jeraey'B  S.MO-inan  quota  was  Colo- 
Dd  Philip  Van  Cortlandt's  redment.  in 
which  Brearly  waa  aecond  in  command.  The 
regiment  apeat  part  of  ita  active  duty  guard- 
inc  New  Jeraey'B  ahoreline  before  tranafer- 
rtoc  to  Manhattan  for  the  doainc  phases  of 
the  fight  for  New  York  City. 

De«>lte  the  efforts  of  Washington's  regu- 
lars and  the  mssaerl  mHitla,  New  York  and 
ita  strategle  harbor  fell  to  the  enemy  in  Sep- 
tember 1776.  The  defeat  provided  an  impor- 
tant leaaon  that  Waahington  and  his  senior 
oftloers  pnaatd  on  the  Continaital  Con- 
greac  it  would  take  full-time  soldiers  to 
engage  Britiah  and  Heaaian  regiments  suc- 
wsfnlly  in  open  battle.  While  militia  units 
could  play  an  important  role  in  local  de- 
fenae  and  flank  security,  the  Continental 
Army  required  men  who  could  serve  long 
enough  to  learn  the  complex  tactica  in- 
volved in  eighteenth  century  linear  warfare. 
Coogreas  accepted  this  argument,  authoris- 
ing a  large  increaae  in  the  Army  and  direct- 
ing that  it  serve  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
instead  of  one  year  at  a  time. 

New  Jersey's  quota  of  Continental  regi- 
ments under  the  new  legislation  increased 
by  one.  and  the  state's  political  and  military 
leaders  conferred  over  the  choice  of  the  ad- 
ditlanal  senior  officers  required  to  form  it. 
Brearly's  militia  record  attracted  their  at- 
tentim.  and  they  commisaioned  him  as  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  the  4th  New  Jersey  Regi- 
ment, although  resignations  and  promotions 
atanoat  immediately  led  to  his  transfer  to 
the  state's  senior  unit,  the  1st.  which  bad 
Just  returned  to  the  state  from  a  year  of 
duty  on  the  Canadian  front. 

Brearly  assisted  the  regiment's  command- 
er. Colonel  Matthias  Ogden.  in  reenlisting 
the  mm.  replacing  loaaes.  and  reeqtiipping 
the  unit.  At  the  same  time,  the  regiment 
had  to  help  defend  the  niHthem  part  of  the 
state  in  the  aftermath  of  the  battles  of 
Trenton  and  Princeton.  This  latter  activity 
Involved  constant  patrols  and  frequent  sklr- 
miahes  with  Bost<m  troops  based  around 
New  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  Beginning  in 
May  1777.  the  New  Jersey  Brigade  under 
Brigadier  General  William  Maxwell  Joined 
the  main  army  in  a  series  of  marches  and 
countermarchea  across  the  middle  of  the 
state  while  Waahington  puzzled  over  wheth- 
er Philadelphia  or  Albany  would  be  the 
enemy's  next  target. 

General  Sir  William  Howe's  Redcoats 
eventually  boarded  ships  and.  sailing  by  way 
of  Cheaapeake  Bay.  attacked  Philadelphia 
from  the  rear.  Washington  hastily  rede- 
ployed his  units  to  face  the  new  danger, 
eventually  establishing  a  defensive  line 
along  Brandywine  Creek.  On  the  morning  of 
11  September  Heaaians  and  some  British 
light  troops  appeared  before  Chad's  Ford 
and  immediately  engaged  the  New  Jersey 
Brigade.  Hard  skirmishing  lasted  all  morn- 
ing aa  the  outnumbered  continentals  ap- 
peared to  be  holding  their  own;  in  the  after- 
noon Howe's  main  force,  which  had  crossed 
far  upatream  at  an  unguarded  ford,  aih 
peared  on  Washington's  flank  and  eventual- 
ly forced  the  Americans  to  retreat.  Brearly 
and  the  rest  of  Maxwell's  men  helped  cover 
the  withdrawal  as  Philadelphia  feU  to  the 
enemy.  When  the  Americans  counterat- 
tacked at  Germantown  three  weelcs  later. 
the  New  Jersey  Brigade  formed  the  reserve 
of  one  of  the  two  assault  columns.  The 
American  units  were  engaged  in  hard  fight- 


ing wlien  fog  and  confusion  forced  Washing- 
ton to  {break  off  the  battle. 

Althpugh  partidpaUng  in  these  two  de- 
feats. jBrearly's  regiment  remained  highly 
motivgted.  During  the  following  winter  the 
men's  t»nf  idence  increased  when  they  were 
trainef  by  Frederick  von  Stuben  at  Valley 
FOrge.iIn  June  1778  the  regiment  Joined  in  a 
pursul ;  of  British  forces  across  New  Jersey, 
formiig  part  of  the  American  advance 
guard  and  acquitting  itself  with  honor  at 
the  ba  >tle  of  Monmouth. 

IJnal  lie  to  mass  the  strength  required  to 
take  a  i  Washington's  full  force,  the  British 
adopt4  d  a  new  strategy  in  1778.  concentrat- 
ing th^ir  military  effort  on  the  conquest  of 
south«D  states.  With  operations  drawing 
down  ta  the  northern  theater,  and  facing  a 
reorganization  caused  by  reduced  strength. 
New  Jersey  surveyed  the  senior  officers  of 
the  stgte  line  to  determine  which  were  will- 
ing to  retire.  Brearly  volunteered,  retiring  in 
August  1779  to  resume  his  legal  career.  In 
his  three  years  with  the  militia  and  conti- 
nentaia.  Brearly  had  gained  valuable  in- 
sights into  the  political  dimension  of  the 
age-old  issue  of  dvilian  control  over  the 
militai7-  He  remained  in  touch  with  mili- 
tary affairs  by  resimiing  his  old  milita  com- 
Monmouth  Comity's  2d  Regiment, 
;r  serving  as  a  vice  president  of  the 
of  the  Cincinnati,  the  famous  veter- 
ition. 

THXSTATKSKAlf 

In  the  summer  of  1779  New  Jersey  ap- 
pointed Brearly  to  succeed  Robert  Morris  as 
the  state's  chief  Justice.  Despite  his  relative 
youth,  he  immediately  made  his  mark  in 
Amerigan  legal  history  when  his  court  de- 
dded  tfce  famous  case  of  Holme*  vs.  Walton. 
The  c«e  evolved  out  of  the  state's  effort  to 
curb  oontraband  trade  with  the  British. 
Trading  with  the  enemy  was  popular  since 
the  British  could  buy  food  and  supplies  with 
or  scarce  imported  items  while 
lerican  forces  most  often  depended 
slated  paper  money  or  promissory 
1778  New  Jersey  passed  a  law  that 
Patriots  to  seize  goods  being 
into  the  state  by  Loyalists  or 
enemyltroops.  Suspects  were  to  be  tried  in  a 
dviliail  court  before  Juries  of  six  men.  in- 
stead #f  the  customary  twelve  dictated  by 
Commbn  Law. 

Cau^t  smuggling  goods  to  the  British, 
John  Bolmes  and  a  companion  were  duly 
tried  and  convicted  by  a  six-man  Jury.  They 
appealed  the  conviction  to  the  state  Su- 
preme Court,  and  after  lengthy  delibera- 
tion, Jbdge  Brearly  overturned  the  convic- 
tion, declaring  the  law  null  and  void  because 
it  violkted  the  state's  Constitution  that 
guaranteed  trial  by  Jury  under  customary 
Englisg  Common  Law.  For  the  first  time  in 
American  history  a  court  asserted  the  con- 
cept of  Judicial  review,  including  the  right 
to  dedare  laws  passed  by  a  legislature  un- 
constitutional. The  decision  provoked  a 
public  outrage.  Although  Brearly.  a  famous 
Vetera*,  clearly  sympathized  with  the  intent 
of  the  legislature,  he  decided  in  favor  of  the 
highert  prindple  involved.  His  decision  was 
dted  ik  courts  in  other  states  and  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
State84 

In  ltr87  the  New  Jersey  legislature  ap- 
pointed Brearly  to  represent  the  state  at 
the  Cmistltutlonal  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia, ^though  no  orator,  Brearly  quickly 
won  tl|e  respect  of  his  feUow  delegiites  for 
his  legal  wisdom  and  his  willingness  to  work 
for  essential  compromises.  In  addition  to  his 
labor  en  the  Judicial  provisions  ol  the  new 
instrufient  of  government,  he  served  as  a 
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spokesman  for  a  group  that  sought  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  small  states.  He 
also  presided  over  the  important  Committee 
on  Poetpoojed  Matters  that  developed  many 
of  the  combromises  needed  to  achieve  final 
agreement.!  After  signing  the  Constitution, 
he  returned  to  New  Jersey  to  preside  over 
the  state's  fatification  convention. 

Brearly  served  as  a  member  of  the  first 
Electoral  dollege.  wlUch  chose  his  old  com- 
mander. Oforge  Washington.  President.  At 
the  start  of  his  first  administration.  Wash- 
ington noiUnated  Brearly  as  federal  dis- 
trict Judge  for  New  Jersey,  but  the  noted 
Jurist  lived jto  serve  Just  one  year  before  his 
death  ahortly  after  his  forty-fifth  birthday. 

Brearly  4as  willing  to  risk  his  life  and 
reputation  In  the  cause  of  the  nUe  of  law. 
He  donned  uniform,  first  as  a  citizen-soldier 
and  later  a«  a  regular,  because  he  sought  to 
defend  fundamental  individual  rights.  This 
same  dedication  to  the  idea  of  basic  rights 
continued  ih  his  career  when  as  a  Jurist  he 
took  a  very  unpopular  stand  so  that  the  citi- 
zen's basic  freedoms  could  l)e  preserved, 
even  when  they  carried  short-term  costs  in 
efficiency  to  the  state.  His  dedication  to  the 
concept  of  g  supreme  law  to  which  all  other 
laws  must  tomply  found  its  most  noted  ex- 
pression iq  the  Constitution  he  helped 
devise.         j 

The  Confess  shall  have  Power .  .  . 

To  raise  nd  support  Armies .  . 

To  provl A  and  maintain  a  Navy; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining, tfce  Militia  .  .  .;  Article  I,  Section 
8. 

PnsoMAL  Data 

Birth:  II  rune  1745.  at  Spring  Grove.  New 
Jersey.' 
Occupatiqn:  Lawyer. 

Military  Service:  Continential  Army— 3 
years;  Highest  Rank— Lieutenant  Colonel; 
New  Jersey^  Militia— 2  years;  Highest  Rank 
Colonel. 

ice:  Chief  Justice,  New  Jersey 
)urt— 10  years;  Federal  District 


PubUc 
Supreme 
Judge— 2  ye 

Death:  1« 
Jersey. 

Place  of  Interment:  St.  Michael's  Episco- 
pal Church  Cemetery,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


August  1790,  at  Trenton.  New 
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biography  of  David  Brearly 
letails  of  his  life  can  be  foimd  in 
sources:  American  Historical 
opedla  of  New  Jersey  Biography 
);  William  Brearly ,  Genealogical 
Brearly  (sic)  Family  (1886);  An- 
;hlin.  The  Courts,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  PArties  (1912);  Hamilton  Schuyler, 
History  of  St.  Michael's  Chiu%h.  Trenton 
(1936);  and  Austin  Scott.  "Holmes  vs.  Walton: 
The  New  Jraey  Precedent."  American  Histori- 
cal Review.  14  (1899):  456-59.  Information  on 
his  military  career  is  contained  in  William 
Stryker's  Official  Register  of  the  Officers  and 
Men  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
(1872)  and  general  Maxwell's  Brigade  of  the 
New  Jeraey  Continental  Line  (1985).  Other 
books  whlcB  shed  light  on  the  creation  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  role  of  the  military  in 
the  early  history  of  the  nation  include  Sol 
Bloom.  The{  Story  of  the  Constitution  (1937); 
Don  Hlgglnbotham.  The  War  of  American 
Independence  (1971);  Merrill  Jensen,  Making 
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of  the  Constitution  (1979;  Richard  Kohn. 
Eagle  and  Sword  (1975);  Clinton  Roestter. 
1787:  The  Grand  Convention  (1966):  Gordon 
Wood,  The  Creation  of  the  American  Re- 
pubUc  (1969);  and  Robert  K.  Wright,  Jr., 
The  Continental  Army  (1983). 

FouMonis  OP  Dardanxllx 

(By  Marguerite  Turner) 

[Taken  from  the  Arkansas  Democrat. 

January  13, 19631 

Unaware  of  the  historical  significance  of 

the  ancient  obelisk  in  her  own  back  yard, 

tiny  Carolsm  Lindsey  plays  alx)ut  the  base 

of  the  last  standing  monument  marleing  the 

private  burial  grounds  of  the  illustrious  sons 

of  an  even  more  Illustrious  father. 

The  name  of  David  Brearly  is  vividly 
written  on  the  pages  of  American  history. 
This  brilliant  statesman,  who  was  a  chief 
justice  in  New  Jersey,  was  one  of  the  54  men 
who  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1789,  and 
formed  and  signed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  fame  of  his  son.  Col.  David  Brearly 
(sometimes  written  Brearley)  is  mentioned 
often  in  the  aimals  that  record  the  history 
of  the  early  development  of  the  vast  wilder- 
ness of  Arkansas  Territory. 

The  legacy  of  Col.  David  Brearly  carries 
across  a  century  and  a  half.  The  deeds  and 
accomplishments  of  this,  yoimg  man  who 
strode  onto  a  frontier  peopled  almost  entire- 
ly by  Indians,  coupled  with  his  personal 
charm  and  magnetism,  swept  him  to  power, 
causing  his  name  to  assume  a  singular  sig- 
nificance which  made  him  legendary. 

His  mortal  remains  lie  in  the  Brearley  pri- 
vate cemetery  in  Dardanelle.  a  city  he 
founded  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River  in  the  center  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  between  the  sprawling  Ozarks  on  the 
north  and  rugged  Ouachitas  on  the  south. 

The  cemetery  with  its  fourteen  lots 
wherein  are  buried  the  bodies  of  the  colo- 
nel, his  brothers,  Charles  and  Pearson,  their 
wives  and  their  descendants,  is  almost 
within  the  shadows  of  two  other  landmarks, 
signally  important  in  the  Brearley  legancy. 

One  of  these  is  Dardanelle  Rock,  so 
named  by  Brearley  when  he  first  beheld  the 
bizarre  fashion  in  which  the  treacherous 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  swirled  about  the 
bases  of  the  twin  roclu,  standing  high  alx>ve 
the  city. 

The  other  landmark  is  Council  Oaks.  This 
famous  Indian  camp  site  and  assembly 
ground  is  now  a  park,  centered  by  two  giant 
oaks,  their  massive  trunks  and  gnarled 
branches  presenting  an  imposing  memorial 
to  important  historical  events  which  took 
place  beneath  their  shade. 

These  three  spots,  the  cemetery  wherein 
rests  his  body,  the  spectacular  rock  that  he 
named,  and  the  majestic  oaks  imder  which 
he  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Council  Oaks  in  1820,  are  synonymous  with 
the  Legend  of  Brearley. 

In  the  early  19th  century  the  Cherokee 
Indians  were  removed  from  their  homelands 
in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  by  treaty  they  were  given 
land  In  wUd,  unsettled  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  with  an  "outlet  to  the  set- 
ting sun." 

These  homeless  natives  with  their  meager 
possessions  plodded  across  the  wilderness, 
settling  between  the  White  and  the  Arkan- 
sas Rivers  in  Arkansas  Territory,  and  at  one 
time  held  about  3  million  acres  of  land  in 
the  rich  section. 

In  1812  the  Cherokee  Nation  West  was 
formed,  and  a  reservation  established  at  the 
place  where  the  Illinois  Bayou  empties  into 


the  Arkansas  River.  The  southern  boundary 
of  the  reservation  bordered  the  river,  and 
the  southermoet  comer  lay  about  one-half 
mile  upstream,  and  across  the  Dardanelle 
Rock. 

The  sojourn  of  the  Cherokee  in  the  valley 
of  the  Arkansas  was  brief,  lasting  only  a  few 
years,  for  this  period  was  but  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  events  known  as  the  "Trail  of 
Tears." 

The  oppressed  ones  tried  as  best  they 
could  to  fashion  a  new  life  in  the  strange 
valley  of  the  Arkansas,  beset  by  marauding 
Osage  Indian  tribes  on  the  north  and  crowd- 
ed by  white  squatters  dotting  the  valley  in 
increasing  numl>ers. 

And  so.  in  1816,  by  special  order  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  Col.  David  Brearley  came  into 
Arkansas  Territory  as  agent  to  the  Chero- 
kee. Sired  by  a  statesman  of  English  birth 
from  the  noble  House  of  Kent  who  had 
chosen  to  seek  fulfillment  of  his  dreams  on 
the  broad  horizons  of  the  New  World;  nur- 
tured in  boyhood  by  a  mother  of  gentle 
birth,  and  backed  by  an  impressive  military 
career,  the  stalwart  young  man  came  well 
equipped  for  his  task. 

One  of  his  first  official  acts  was  to  take  a 
census  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  terri- 
tory. Together  with  Territorial  Gov.  James 
Miller,  he  tracked  across  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  He  was  solicitous  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  sought  their  confidence. 

In  the  meantime  other  things  were  occur- 
ring which  wrought  change  In  the  valley. 
With  Cephas  Washburn  as  the  missionary, 
the  Presbyterians  founded  Dwlght  Mission, 
the  first  Christian  school  for  the  Indians 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  edge  of  the 
reservation.  By  the  early  1820's,  white  set- 
tlers from  the  east  began  to  arrive.  These 
men  were  sturdy,  lean  and  land  hungry. 
They  were  generally  ready  for  a  feast  or  a 
brawl,  and  they  had  little  or  no  regard  for 
the  red  man. 

There  was  much  unrest,  and  at  length  the 
situation  became  intolerable.  At  the  insist- 
ence of  the  government,  a  tribal  meeting 
was  called  by  Brearley.  The  pow-wow  was 
held  at  the  coimcil  grounds  under  the  twin 
oaks,  and  was  attended  by  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  Cherokee  tribes  in  Arkansas  Territory. 

Here  it  was.  in  1823,  that  the  Treaty  of 
Council  Oaks  was  signed,  whereby  the  Cher- 
okee Indians  relinquished  aU  claim  to  lands 
they  held  south  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

A  description  of  the  day  was  recorded  by 
Joseph  H.  Brearley,  a  son  of  the  colonel.  He 
related  that  his  father  had  some  trees  felled 
to  provide  seats  for  Robert  C^ttenden. 
acting  governor,  and  the  more  than  100 
chiefs  and  tribesmen.  C%ief  Black  Fox  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  sat  next  to  Crittenden, 
and  asked  the  visiting  white  official  several 
times  to  move  over  to  make  a  litle  more 
room.  At  length  Crittenden  reached  the  end 
of  the  log  and  he  remarked  that  there  was 
no  room  left. 

"That  is  Jtist  the  way  with  us,"  the  Indian 
replied.  "Our  white  brother  has  moved  us 
from  place  to  place  untU  we  can  go  no  far- 
ther." 

Later,  the  mad  scramble  for  land  began  In 
earnest.  About  this  time  David  Brearley 
bought  a  Spanish  land  grant  belonging  to 
Joe  Peran.  who  was  domiciled  near  the 
point  of  rocks.  This  transaction  made  the 
colonel  the  largest  landowner  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  gave  him  title  to  Dardanelle  Rock 
and  the  land  where  Dardanelle  was  later  to 
bebuUt. 

It  was  not  until  after  Brearley's  death  in 
1837,  however,  that  his  son,  Joseph  H. 
Brearley.  by  this  time  a  doctor,  platted  the 


town  of  Dardanelle,  and  deeded  vast  proper- 
ties to  the  dty  for  schools,  parks,  public 
cemeteries  and  other  beneficial  uaea. 

The  marker  erected  to  this  grave  of  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Brearley,  who  died  December  12. 
1882,  is  the  lone  one  standing  in  the  center 
of  Brearley  Courts,  a  recently  developed 
housing  project  which  partially  covers  the 
burial  groiuids. 

Time,  wind,  sun  and  rain  have  worn  down 
the  hand-hewn  stones  marlting  the  graves  of 
the  men  who  helped  to  carve  a  dvilization 
from  out  of  the  wildenteaa. 

Of  the  stones  which  have  fallen,  some  are 
stacked  about  the  obelisk,  and  others  have 
been  carted  away. 

On  All  Saints  Day  and  other  religious 
holidays,  a  fig\ire  visits  the  cemetery  and 
drapes  the  mariter  in  red.  blue  and  black 
cloth. 

To  the  south  of  C^oundl  Oaks  and  the 
little  cemetery,  a  stream  of  traffic  moves 
along  busy  Highway  No.  22. 

After  the  Treaty  was  signed.  Jefferson 
Davis,  who  was  later  to  become  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy,  surveyed  and  built 
a  road  which  later  was  called  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway. 

The  sound  of  traffic  mingles  with  the 
heavy  grind  of  machinery  as  the  multimil- 
lion-dollar Dardanelle  Dam  nears  comple- 
tion on  the  Arkansas  River. 

A  passing  motorist  may  see  a  little  child, 
busy  with  her  spade  at  the  base  of  a 
strange-looking  monolith  draped  by  a  ceme- 
tery visitor  Eklith  Elizabeth  Linker,  whose 
mother,  Julia  Brearley  Sullivan,  many  years 
ago  told  her  little  girl  of  the  things  which 
her  father  had  told  her  concerning  his 
father  resting  there  beneath  the  sod. 

And  this  little  girl,  grown  and  aging  now, 
veils  her  face  and  drapes  the  monument 
with  colors  representing  nobility,  valor  and 
sorrow  in  memory  of  her  Brearley  fore- 
bears.* 


COSPONSORING  S.  592.  THE 
MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  ILL- 
NESS COVERAGE  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  adding  my  name  to  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  592,  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Illness  Coverage  Act.  This 
bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Dole,  is 
the  administration's  catastrophic 
health  insurance  proposal. 

I  have  decided  to  (^sponsor  this  bill 
not  because  I  think  it  is  the  perfect 
bill— it  is  not.  There  are  major  gaps  in 
health  insurance  protection  that 
remain  uncovered  under  this  plan.  But 
I  believe  it  is  nonetheless  a  forward 
looking  initiative.  It  also  fills  an  in- 
valuable role  as  a  backboard  off  which 
to  bounce  more  comprehensive  solu- 
tions. I  commend  Secretary  Bowen  for 
his  leadership  and  hard  work  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  issue  and  securing  an  im- 
portant place  for  this  proposal  on  the 
administration's  agenda. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  will  be 
working  with  my  colleagues  to  develop 
what  I  hope  will  prove  to  be  a  more 
comprehensive  catastrophic  illness 
coverage  proposal.  It  is  my  expecta- 
tion that  we  can  craft  a  plan  that  re- 
sponds not  only  to  the  acute  care 
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needs  of  the  elderly  but  also  to  their 
much  greater  chronic  care  needs.  I  am 
also  conoorned  that  we  iirovlde  cata- 
atroi>hie  coverage  for  the  pre-65  popu- 


It  is  my  premise  that  any  such  cam- 
prehenslve  proposal  for  acute  and 
chronic  care  coverage  must  meet  four 
critical  erltoia:  First,  it  must  rely  on  a 
Joint  public/prtvate  i^proach  for  fi- 
nancing. Seocmd,  it  must  provide  for  a 
fuU  range  of  services.  fn»n  communi- 
ty-based to  institutional,  from  cata- 
stnK>hic  acute  to  long-term  chronic. 
Third,  it  must  make  coverage  accessi- 
ble and  affordable  for  all  Americans. 
And  finally,  it  must  be  cost-effective, 
without  threatening  quality,  and  con- 
tain safeguards  to  avoid  touching  off 
any  additional  health  care  cost  infla- 
ti<»i. 

Compared  against  these  criteria, 
there  are  obviously  several  areas 
where  S.  592  falls  short.  For  example, 
it  does  almost  nothing  to  help  the  el- 
derly with  the  catastrophic  costs  of 
long-term  care.  For  those  older  Ameri- 
cans who  experience  more  than  $2,000 
in  out-of-po(Aet  health  care  costs,  80 
percent  of  those  costs  are  attributable 
to  nursing  home  care.  The  only  relief 
from  this  staggering  out-of-pocket 
burden  under  S.  592  is  the  elimination 
of  the  ctHMtyment  on  extended  stays  in 
skiUed  nursing  homes.  Given  the  re- 
stricted nature  of  the  Medicare  skiUed 
nursing  facility  benefit,  the  provision 
is  unlikely  to  help  many  people. 

Another  obvious  problem,  one  not 
addressed  by  the  administration's 
plan,  is  that  the  coverage  for  acute 
care  services  is  inadequate.  For  exam- 
ple, the  plan's  $2,000  cap  on  coinsiu*- 
ance  and  deductibles  would  hardly 
protect  an  elderly  person  of  modest 
means  from  financial  catastrophe.  It  is 
also  unlikely  to  persuade  Medigap 
policy  owners  to  drop  their  supple- 
mental plans  and  self-insure  for  the 
flrst  $2,000  in  copayments  and  deducti- 
bles. In  addition,  under  S.  592,  out-of- 
pocket  costs  for  many  basic  health 
care  services  would  not  count  toward 
the  $2,000  cap,  services  such  as  long- 
term  nursing  home  care,  outpatient 
prescription  drugs,  and  balance  billing 
by  "nonassigned  physicians."  Addi- 
tionally, the  fact  that  all  beneficiaries 
electing  part  B  Medicare  would  have 
to  pay  the  same  premium  for  this  cov- 
erage, regardless  of  their  income,  is 
troublesome.  I  believe  we  should  try  to 
find  some  way  of  making  this  coverage 
more  affordable  for  the  low-income  el- 
derly. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
analysis  to  diminish  the  significance  of 
the  administration's  proposaL  It 
maiks  a  beginning.  I  know  that  I  share 
with  my  colleagues  who  have  cospon- 
sored  this  biU  a  dedication  to  building 
on  its  foundation  and  at  long  last  pro- 
ducing a  bill  that  wHl  truly  protect  our 
Nation's  elderly  against  the  costs  of  a 
catastrophic  illness.* 


I  NAUM  BCEIMAN 

•  Mi.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  en- 
courage the  Soviet  Government  to 
enact  the  promises  of  higher  emigra- 
tion figures  that  we  have  heard  from 
high  ranking  Soviet  officials.  In  par- 
ticulAr.  I  urge  them  to  release  Naum 
Meiman  to  the  West.  Naum  has  suf- 
fered needlessly  for  the  past  10  years. 
As  an  active  member  of  the  Helsinki 
Wat^  Commission.  Naum  was  perse- 
cute<  by  the  Soviet  Government  for 
his  p  >lltlcal  activism. 

In  I  iddition.  Naiun's  wife  Inna  passed 
away  here  in  Washington.  DC,  in  Feb- 
ruary .  Inna  was  a  victim  of  cancer,  and 
she  lequired  medical  attention  avail- 
able in  the  United  States.  The  Soviets 
did  not  permit  Inna  to  receive  this 
treatment  when  it  could  have  saved 
her  Mfe.  Rather,  they  continually  de- 
layed issuing  Inna  Meiman  an  exit  visa 
until  her  illness  progressed  to  a  stage 
where  it  could  no  longer  be  treated. 
Naum  was  not  allowed  to  Join  his  wife 
in  the  United  States  or  to  attend  her 
funeral. 

Soviet  action  can  no  longer  help 
Inna  Meiman.  Naiun.  however,  still 
to  live  in  the  West.  I  implore 
>viet  Government  to  give  Naum 
permission  to  emigrate  imme- 


^HANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

•  Itf4  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its  8th 
year.  The  horrible  condition  of  human 
rights  in  Afghanistan  was  recently  de- 
scribed in  a  United  Nations  report  as: 
"A  situation  approaching  genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan.  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
comqiitted  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Man^  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans *who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taldng  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weetus  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with: my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  I  Lbcord  two  letters  each  day  from 
varia  iis  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
subn  it  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

DsMt  Snt:  Do  you  realize  that  most  people 
in  Afnerlca  feel  that  the  Soviets  have 
stopped  fighting  in  Afghanistan— and  there 
are  nt>  longer  any  atrocities  being  commit- 
ted against  the  native  people? 

There  must  be  some  way  people  can  be  in- 
formed. Why  aren't  there  more  newspaper 
articles  written  on  this  subject.  The  Soviets 
aren't  our  friends— much  less  friends  of  the 
Afghanistan  people.  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  all 
sweet  smiles  for  the  United  States— while 
coldly  giving  approval  to  blow  off  the  arms 
and  Kgs  of  little  children  with  rigged  toys. 


With 


Cassxltc  r.  ND. 


April  6,  1987 


Please  h  tip  the  Af  glianlstan  people. 


April  6,  1987 
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respect. 


Cakolb  a.  Tukchui. 


Dkak  SiiiATOR  HuMPRazr:  I  am  appalled 
at  the  atiocities  being  carried  out  In  Af- 
ghanistan land  wonder  at  the  seeming  reti- 


nerican  newspapers  to  even  men- 

I  going  on  there.  Certainly  this  is 

|ieinous  crime  against  an  innocent 

the  situation  in  South  Africa, 

tie  news  media  keep  us  fully  in- 


cence  of . 
tion  what  I 
more  of  a  I 
people 
of  which 
formed,      i 

There  needs  to  be  as  much  public  outrage 
over  Afghanistan  as  over  South  Africa  so 
that  the  Sbviets  know  the  American  people 
are  aware  of  Soviet  actions  there  and  are  in- 
censed over  their  actions. 

I  thank  you  and  commend  you  for  your  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  these  people. 
Sincerely. 

Ralph  BxBSOii. 

WAHFcrdif,  ND.* 


PRESn^atTTAL 

r    A] 


COMMISSION  ON 
AIDS 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
request  oh  behalf  of  Senator  Dole. 

I  inqulK  of  the  majority  leader  if  he 
is  in  a  position  to  grant  unanimous 
consent  to  continue  holding  for  1  addi- 
tional day  Senate  Resolution  184, 
which  deals  with  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  AIDS. 

Mr.  BXRD.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  have  been  asked  by  Senators  on 
my  side  to  object  to  that  request.  I  am 
sorry  to  do  that,  with  the  Republican 
leader  nqt  on  the  floor.  I  imderstand 
that  he  Is  tied  up  at  the  moment.  I 
regret  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  accom- 
modate the  request  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  MqCAIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


SESSION 

Mr.  BlfpElD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
able  act^  Republican  leader,  Mr. 
McCain,  al>out  the  following  nomina- 
tions on  the  executive  calendar  which 
have  beeh  cleared  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle:  All  nominations  on  page  2  under 
"Department  of  State"  and  "Small 
Business  Administration."  On  page  3, 
the  two  nominations  under  "Securities 
Investor  Protection  Corporation"  and 
"National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partners^ps." 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  one  that  I  have  on  this  side  that 
has  been  japproved  is  that  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Mr.  Gillum 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYBD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that:  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  t^  consider  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Charles  R.  GiUimi,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Inspector  General,  Small  Business 
Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business. 


SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Charles  R.  Gillum.  of  Virgin- 
ia, to  be  Inspector  General,  Small 
Business  Administration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination was  confirmed. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EDUCATION  DAY  U.SJL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask 
the  acting  Republican  leader  if  he  is 
prepared  to  give  consent  to  proceed  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  200  now  at  the 
desk.  This  is  a  resolution  that  will  des- 
ignate April  10  as  "Education  Day 
U.S.A." 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
we  are  certainly  prepared  to  call  up 
and  pass  House  Joint  Resolution  200 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 200.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  he  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  200)  to  designate 
April  10.  1987.  as  "Education  E>ay  U.S.A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  lend  my  whole-hearted  sup- 
port to  House  Joint  Resolution  200, 
legislation  designating  April  10,  1987, 
as  "Education  Day  U.S.A." 

Mr.  President,  to  state  the  obvious, 
our  Nation  has  prospered  as  a  result  of 
the  high  quality  of  our  educational 
system.  Americans  tend  to  take  for 
granted  the  important  role  our  educa- 


tional system  plays  in  perpetuating 
our  political  heritage  and  basic  free- 
doms. For  this  reason,  it  is  important 
to  recognize  the  role  education  plays 
in  our  Nation  by  designating  April  10. 
1987.  as  "Education  Day  U.S.A." 

Most  national  governments  fear 
ideas  or  philosophies  that  run  counter 
to  the  prevailing  form  of  government. 
Americans  support  their  Government 
because  they  are  presented  with,  and 
are  allowed  to  choose  from,  a  wide 
array  of  ideas  and  competing  philoso- 
phies. This  is  the  bedrock  of  our  politi- 
cal freedom. 

And  so  it  is,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
proud  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  200.  The 
symbolism  of  designating  April  10  as 
"Education  Day  U.S.A."  is  particularly 
noteworthy.  This  day  marks  the  birth 
of  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendall  Scheer- 
son.  The  rabbi  is  leader  of  the  Luba- 
vltch.  the  largest  branch  of  the  Hasid- 
ic  movement,  and  has  dedicated  him- 
self to  promoting  education  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  Lubavitch  spon- 
sors educational  programs  in  40  States 
through  120  privately  operated  cen- 
ters. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  appropriate 
that  "Education  Day  U.S.A."  falls  on 
Rabbi  Scheerson's  birthday.  A  man 
who  has  done  so  much  to  assist  yoimg 
people  throughout  the  Nation  de- 
serves this  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  swtft  passage 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  200. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  reso- 
lution be  considered  as  having  been 
read  twice,  that  it  proceed  to  third 
reading  and  pass,  and  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend.  tAx.  McCaih. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  are  recognized  under  the 
standing  order  tomorrow  morning, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 


of  morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  o'clock  aon..  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 

exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  an- 
ticipate rollcall  votes  tomorrow,  and  I 
would  hope  and  I  would  expect  that 
the  Senate  would  complete  action  on 
S.  677  tomorrow. 

I  also  hope  that  it  will  be  possible, 
upon  the  disposition  of  S.  677  on  to- 
morrow, for  the  Senate  to  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  homeless  relief  legislation. 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  I  have  Joined  in  cosponsoring  that 
legislation.  There  Is  a  biU  on  the  calen- 
dar that  came  over  from  the  House, 
dealing  with  homeless  relief  legisla- 
tion, and  it  may  be  possible  to  work 
out  some  agreements  in  regard  there- 
to. Also,  it  may  l}e  possible  to  work  out 
some  time  agreements  on  the  amend- 
ments that  remain  to  be  offered  to  S. 
677. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TOMOR- 
ROW FROM  12  NOON  UNTIL  2 
P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  tomorrow  from  12  noon 
imtil  2  p.m.,  to  accommodate  the  two 
party  conferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  AJiC. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
acting  Republican  leader,  Mr.  McCaih. 
has  no  other  business  to  transact.  I  am 
informed  that  the  Republican  leader 
has  no  other  requests  for  today,  and, 
therefore,  I  move,  if  there  be  no  fur- 
ther business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  9:30  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and.  at 
5:02  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  April  7,  1987,  at  9:30 
ajn. 


CONFIRMA'nON 

Executive  nominaticm  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  6,  1987: 

Smaix  Busnrass  ADiaxuTRATioH 

Charles  R.  Oilliun.  of  Virginia,  to  be  in- 
spector general.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  RENfARKS 

EXTmSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


S08  FOR  THE  MZSICHANT 
MARINE 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  BAllMAN 

orvnannA 

m  TBS  HOUSB  or  KBPISmiTATI  VIS 

Monday.  April  6, 1987 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
ahare  wMh  my  coleaguei  today  a  aeries  of  ar- 
tidaa  puMahed  raoenliy  m  the  Journal  of 
Commeroa  concerning  the  importance  of 
maintaining  alrong  Faderai  cargo  preference 
lawa.  Tbeaa  artictaa  ware  written  by  Frartit  J. 
Coalaio.  a  partner  with  the  Washington,  DC 
law  firm.  Zudiart,  Scoutt.  Raaenbuerger  and 
Johnaon.  and  Nathan  J.  Bayer,  a  partner  with 
the  New  Yort(  law  Hiiii,  Freohil,  Hogan  and 


I  urge  my  coieaquea  to  read  these  articles 
80  that  ttwy  can  understand  the  Importance  of 
cargo  preference  statutes  as  a  means  of  help- 
ing to  save  our  aiing   U.S.-flag   merchant 


SOS  roa  the  MmcHAirr  Marimx 
(By  Ftank  J.  Costello  and  Nathan  J.  Bayer) 

Can  a  nation  call  itself  a  superpower  if  it 
does  not  have  a  merchant  marine?  The 
United  States  seems  bent  on  answering  this 
question  the  hard  way. 

The  inventory  of  n.S.-fIaK  ships  is  rapidly 
decreaslnc.  the  supply  of  qualified  U.S. 
martners  is  aginc  and  H<mtni«h<ng  and  n.S. 
shipyards  are  fighting  Just  to  stay  open. 

At  the  same  time,  actions  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment have  virtually  ended  traditional 
direct  sulwidy  programs  for  the  U.S.  mari- 
time industry  and  have  threatened  the  con- 
tinued viability  and  integrity  of  the  cargo 
preference,  a  policy  that  has  been  the  firm 
foundation  of  the  VA.  Merchant  Marine  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years. 

The  ultimate  question  of  national  interest 
will  not  be  resolved  if  the  present  course  is 
followed.  Instead,  we  should  today  be  ad- 
dressing the  following  issues:  do  we  need  a 
merchant  marine;  if  we  do,  can  that  need  be 
quantified  in  terms  of  capacity  and  employ- 
ment levels;  and  if  we  can  set  precise  goals, 
how  can  those  goals  best  be  met?  These 
Issues  can  be  resolved  quickly.  They  must  be 
resolved  quickly  or  it  will  l>e  too  late. 

The  principle  of  a  cargo  preference  for 
Uj8.-flag  vessels  is  almost  as  old  as  this 
country.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1789.  the  second 
statute  enacted  by  the  new  Congress,  pro- 
vided for  an  additional  duty  of  10%  on  prod- 
ucts carried  on  vessels  "not  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

The  U.S.-flag  dominated  the  foreign  trade 
routes  in  and  out  of  the  United  States  for 
the  next  half  century,  and  a  strong  U.S. 
maritime  industry  was  created.  The  prefer- 
ence ended  with  the  Walker  Tariff  Act  of 
1846,  and  the  Industry  began  a  slow  decline. 

By  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  in  1898.  the  decline  of  the  U.S.  Mar- 
chant  Marine  had  reached  its  nadir.  Only  69 
UjS.-flag  commercial  vessels  could  be  assem- 
Ided  into  a  support  fleet,  and  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  purchase  51  foreign 
vessels,  many  in  disrepair  and  all  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  skilled  crew. 


Thel  final  straw  came  in  1903  when  a  Brit- 
ish shipping  company  was  awarded  the  con- 
tract io  carry  all  of  the  military  cargo  be- 
tweenl  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  military  had  been  subject  to  a 
low  b|d  requirement  for  approximately  60 
years  |>ut  the  award  of  the  Philippines  con- 
tract-4which  constituted  the  vast  majority 
of  m$itary  shipments  to  and  from  the 
United  States— to  a  foreign  flag  brought  at- 
tentiod  to  the  fact  that  the  very  existence 
of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  was  threat- 
ened. 

In  Due  early  part  of  1904.  the  Congress 
consi<^red  a  bill  that  would  require  a  U.S. 
mllit^y  supplies  to  be  transported  on  U.S.- 
flag  vessels.  The  House  Report  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  purpose  of  that  bill: 

The  effect  of  reserving  the  transportation 
of  VM-  naval  and  military  stores  by  U.S. 
ships  would  be  far-reaching  and  beneficial 
to  the  nation  Itself  and  the  interests  of  gen- 
eral oommerce,  of  the  national  merchant 
marine  and  of  the  shipbuilding  and  wage 
workiag  classes  of  this  country. 

This  cannot  be  assured  unless  some  such 
measure  as  this  can  be  enacted  to  help  the 
strugtfing  merchant  steamship  lines  in 
their  competition,  on  the  one  side,  with 
cheaply  built  and  operated  tramp  vessels, 
and.  oti  the  other  side,  with  the  heavily  sub- 
sidized French,  German,  British  and  Japa- 
nese lines. 

Thia  would  assure  part  cargoes  at  least  to 
keep  ^e  ships  moving  across  the  ocean.  The 
emplc^rment  of  U.S.  ships  Instead  of  foreign 
ships  would  greatly  aid  our  vessels  now  out 
of  employment,  continue  officers,  engineers, 
and  seamen  on  the  ocean  instead  of  employ- 
ing an  equal  number  of  foreigners. 

That  really  said  it  all,  and  when  the  Cargo 
Prefetence  Act  of  1904  was  enacted  on  April 
28  of  that  year,  the  unequivocal  purpose 
was  ta  foster  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  even  if  it  resulted  in  greater 
transportation  costs  to  the  government. 
This  purpose  has  since  been  reaffirmed  in 
numerous  Judicial  decisions. 

A  XJ.S.-flag  preference  over  all  U.S.  gov- 
ernment cargoes  appeared  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  AcU  of  1920,  1928  and  1936,  but  it 
was  qvantified  beyond  the  requirement  that 
it  be  'Substantial." 

Follbwing  World  War  U,  a  numt>er  of  for- 
eign 4d  programs  specifically  required  that 
at  least  50%  of  the  cargo  be  shipped  on  U.S.- 
flag  vessels.  These  were  subsumed  into  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1954  which  ex- 
tended the  50%  U.S.-flag  preference  to  all 
U.S.  government  cargo. 

With  the  1904  and  1954  acts  in  place, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
viability  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  was 
assured.  Instead,  the  last  three  decades  have 
seen  a  decline  in  the  U.S.  maritime  industry 
similar  to  that  occurring  in  the  second  half 
of  the  19th  century. 

C^GO  Prsfxkeiice  Missing  the  Boat 
(By  %ank  J.  Costello  and  Nathan  J.  Bayer) 

Preference  cargo  is  today  vitally  impor- 
tant Co  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine.  In  1985. 
Military  Sealift  Command  procurement  of 
commercial  U.S.-flag  shipping  capacity,  pri- 
marily under  the  1904  Act,  exceeded  $1  bU- 
lion  ia  transportation  revenues. 


April  6,  1987 


April  6,  1987 


With  non-Department  of  Defense  ship- 
ments un<^r  the  1954  Act  generating  ap- 
proximately $500  million  in  yearly  transpor- 
tation reve  nues,  the  preference  laws  are  ac- 
counting f^r  at  least  25%  of  all  UA-flag  rev- 
enues. 

The  magbitude  of  these  numbers,  howev- 
er, olwcur^  the  severity  of  the  problems  un- 
derneath because  the  preference  laws  are 
not  achieving  their  goal  of  maintaining  and 
encouragitv  the  U.S.  maritime  industry. 

The  striteglc  sea-lift  capacity  of  the 
United  Stktes  has  declined,  in  relative 
terms,  to  the  low  point  last  seen  around  the 
turn  of  the  century.  From  5,000  U.S.-flag 
ships  at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  U.S.- 
flag  fleet  decreased  to  537  ships  at  the  end 
of  1985.      I 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
nation,  the  United  States  tias  more  combat- 
ant ships  than  commercial  vessels.  Focusing 
just  on  freighter  capacity,  as  of  July  1.  1985, 
there  were  only  216  U.S.-flag  freighters  with 
a  combined  capacity  of  4.3  million  dead- 
weight tone.  To  put  this  in  perspective,  the 
Soviet  Bloc  nations  flew  their  flags  on  2,315 
freighters  with  a  combined  capacity  of  15.4 
million  deadweight  tons. 

This  strategic  gap  exists  even  if  other,  less 
certain,  as^ts  are  added  to  the  U.S.-flag  in- 
ventory, aaaets  such  as  the  reserve  fleet  (205 
ship8/2.3  i^ion  deadweight  tons,  approxi- 
mately twO-thirds  of  which  are  40  or  more 
years  old)'  and  the  "Effective  U.S.  Con- 
trolled" flieet  (60  foreign-flag  ships — one- 
half  millioh  deadweight  tons  owned  by  U.S. 
companies  but  controlled  by  the  flagging 
nations  and  manned  by  foreign  crews). 

This  gap  appears  at  every  level  of  the  In- 
dustry. The  U.S.  shipyard  mobilization  base 
is  rapidly  deteriorating  and  few,  If  any,  U.S.- 
flag  commercial  vessels  are  being  construct- 
ed. The  strategic  manpower  shortfall  is  per- 
haps the  ooost  telling  statistic. 

The  recently  released  Navy  Merchant 
Marine  Manpower  Study  found  that  the 
supply  of  U.S.  mariners  is  presently  more 
than  12%  below  the  level  required  during  a 
mobilization  and  by  1992  that  gap  will  in- 
crease to  32%.  As  the  study  pointed  out.  by 
1992  one-half  of  U.S.  mariners  will  have 
reached  thfcir  65th  birthday. 

As  alarming  as  these  statistics  are,  they  do 
not  reach  the  intangible  value  of  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  as  both  a  national  defense 
and  economic  assets.  Although  as  a  nation 
we  are  rapidly  making  a  transition  to  a  serv- 
ice-based economy,  we  are  simultaneously 
surrenderi|ig  our  role  in  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most '  vital  service  industries  in  the 
world,  ocean  transportation. 

Wars  have  been  waged  in  part  to  preserve 
the  U.S.-flag  presence  in  the  ocean  trades. 
That  presence  is  now  being  lost  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  |}eacetime  economy  sind  the  in- 
difference, at  best,  of  our  political  leaders. 

The  administration  of  the  preference  acts 
is  not  the  whole  story  of  the  decline  of  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine,  but  it  is  the  heart  of 
it.  With  thie  virtual  disappearance  of  operat- 
ing and  construction  differential  subsidies 
and  Title  (l  financing,  and  with  other  ideas 
such  as  tie  "build  and  charter"  program 
clearly  on!  budgetary  hold,  the  preference 
laws  are  tl^e  court  of  last  resort  for  the  U.S. 
flag. 
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For  a  U.S.-flag  operator,  however,  there 
are  two  problems  with  preference  cargo— 
the  business  you  get  and  the  business  you 
do  not  get. 

The  vast  majority  of  preference  cargoes 
are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bid- 
ding, and  the  rates  are  often  noncompensa- 
tory. Noncompensatory  rates  are  not  only 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  cargo 
preference  laws,  they  are  inconsistent  with 
the  economic  rationale  underlying  a  com- 
petitive bidding  requirement,  i.e.  through 
competitive  bidding  the  government  Is- 
meant  to  realize  the  fairest  price,  not  Just 
the  lowest  price. 

That  is  particularly  true  when  the  govern- 
ment is  procuring  goods  or  services  from  an 
Industry  for  which  it  is  the  dominant  buyer. 
It  is  ironic  that  at  the  time  the  1904  Act  was 
passed,  there  was  considerable  fear  that  the 
economic  power  of  the  U.S.-flag  shipowners 
would  force  the  government  to  pay  exorbi- 
tant rates,  leading  to  the  requirement  that 
military  rates  be  no  higher  than  comparable 
commercial  rates.  With  hindsight,  a  floor, 
not  a  ceiling,  on  rates  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  economic  power. 

Preference  cargo  is  not  only  often  carried 
l>elow  cost,  it  is  cargo  that  is  often  hard  to 
find.  There  is  a  surprising  amount  of  gov- 
ernmental energy  devoted  to  avoidance  of 
the  cargo  preference  laws  and  use  of  for- 
eign-flag cMTiers  for  reasons  that  are  other- 
wise commendable,  namely  to  cut  costs. 

This  conflict  between  budgetary  demands 
and  the  law  sometimes  surfaces  in  congres- 
sional hearings  or  the  courts,  but  It  exists 
with  every  shipment  of  U.S.  government  or 
U.S.  government-sponsored  cargo. 

The  combination  of  inadequate  rates  and 
what  can  best  be  described  as  friction  in  the 
procurement  of  preference  cargo  has  cre- 
ated a  situation  that  is  the  worst  of  both 
worlds.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  preference  laws  result  in 
higher  transportation  costs  to  the  govern- 
ment when  compared  to  costs  of  foreign- 
flag  capacity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  premium  paid  by 
the  government  is  not  guaranteeing  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  capacity  and  employment 
necessary  for  our  national  interests.  Neither 
side  is  getting  what  it  really  wants,  and  it  is 
the  nation  as  a  whole  that  wiU  suffer  the 
consequences. 

Cargo  Prkterence  Laws  Nscsssary 
(By  Frank  J.  Costello  and  Nathan  J.  Bayer) 

In  a  sense,  the  rargo  preference  laws  have 
never  been  stronger.  The  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  District  Co'-rt  and  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  Ralnlww  Navigation  litigation,  the 
latter  authored  by  Justice  Antonin  Scalia, 
reaffirmed  the  purpose  of  those  laws  and 
sharply  limited  the  ability  of  the  executive 
branch  to  evade  that  purpose. 

While  the  extraordinary  treaty  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  Iceland 
last  October  overrides,  to  some  extent,  the 
effect  of  the  1904  Cargo  Preference  Act  in 
the  Iceland  trade,  the  report  for  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  recommend- 
ing ratification  made  clear  its  limited  appli- 
cation and  restated  the  overreaching  need 
for  a  U.S.-flag  cargo  preference: 

"While  unique  circumstances  have  created 
a  need  for  the  treaty,  the  need  for  contin- 
ued enforcement  of  the  1904  Cargo  Prefer- 
ence Act  is  Just  as  great.  Our  merchant 
marine,  the  nation's  fourth  arm  of  defense, 
is  essential  to  achieving  the  sea-power  capa- 
bility our  nation  must  have  at  its  disposal. 
The  1904  act  is  critical  to  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  a  strong  U.S.-flag  mer- 
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chant  marine  comprised  of  UJB.-flag  ships 
and  crewed  by  U.S.  citizens. 

.  .  The  coDunittee  is  convinced  that  the 
precedent,  if  any,  created  by  the  treaty  is  a 
positive  one  for  the  \JS.  merchant  marine. 
First,  it  reconfirms  that  the  1904  act  can 
only  be  revised  by  congressional  action. 
Second,  it  confirms  that  if  the  act  is  revised 
by  congressional  action  to  address  special 
circumstances,  steps  must  be  taken  to  assure 
there  is  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S.-flag  serv- 
ice. Third,  the  circumstances  underlying  the 
treaty  are  so  unique  that  the  conunlttee 
cannot  envision  them  arising  In  any  other 
trade." 

As  part  of  the  Icelandic  accord,  the  ad- 
ministration also  stated  that:  (1)  it  would 
withdraw  the  proposed  revisions  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  acquisition  regulations 
which  would  have  given  the  secretary  of  the 
Navy  broad  discretion  to  waive  the  1904  act 
In  any  trade;  and  (2)  the  Iceland  treaty 
would  be  implemented  in  such  a  way  that 
the  U.S.-flag  service  in  the  trade  would  not 
t>e  disadvantaged  as  a  result  of  the  treaty. 

All  of  the  above  notwithstanding,  the  fact 
is  that  the  long-term  prospects  are  not  good 
for  a  statutory  program  that  can  only  be  en- 
forced at  the  point  of  an  injunction  and 
that  falls  to  produce  adequate  revenues  for 
its  intended  beneficiaries  even  when  it  Is  en- 
forced. 

This  is  not  a  result  of  the  Rainbow  dis- 
pute or  of  any  of  the  dozens  of  other  similar 
disputes  that  preceded  it.  The  problem, 
plainly  and  simply,  is  a  lack  of  conviction  in 
the  executive  branch  that  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence is  sound  policy. 

Although  every  presidential  candidate  for 
at  least  the  last  three  decades  has  voiced 
support  for  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine,  the 
actions  or  Inactions  of  each  succeeding  ad- 
ministration have  resulted  in  a  further  dete- 
rioration of  the  U.S.-flag  fleet.  In  fact,  the 
basic  question  may  not  be  whether  the 
cargo  preference  policy  is  sound  but  rather 
whether  the  government  is  truly  committed 
to  the  existence  of  a  private  U.S.-flag  fleet 
ataU. 

Assuming  it  is.  and  presently  this  assump- 
tion cannot  be  made,  then  the  question  l)e- 
comes  how  best  to  achieve  that  goal.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  system  of  direct  subsidies  is 
comatose  if  not  dead.  Absent  some  other 
mechanism,  such  as  adoption  of  the  cargo 
sharing  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD)  Code,  the  cargo  preference  laws 
are  the  last  line  of  support  for  the  UJS.-flag 
industry. 

Once  the  problem  is  recognized.  It  can  be 
dealt  with.  First,  the  government  and  the 
U.S.  maritime  industry  must  jointly  quanti- 
fy the  levels  of  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  ca- 
pacity and  employment  necessary  to  meet 
our  national  defense  and  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. Secondly,  there  must  be  an  agree- 
ment on  the  means  for  achieving  that  goal, 
a  unified,  national  commitment  that  recog- 
nizes the  real  long-term  savings  to  the 
United  States  If  our  merchant  marine  is  pre- 
served. 

The  cargo  preference,  if  properly  adminis- 
tered, can  resume  its  role  as  an  effective  and 
efficient  impetus  for  a  strong  merchant 
marine.  The  United  States  has  long  recog- 
nized the  wisdom  of  stockpiling  strategic 
materials.  Strategic  services  can  also  l)e 
stockpiled  through  the  use  of  a  preference 
that  embraces  guaranteed,  cost-based  pro- 
curement directed  to  actual  requirements. 

The  Military  Airlift  Command  has  used 
such  a  preference  for  2  years  to  build  up  its 
commercial  augmentation  airlift,  with  great 
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success  and  with  an  overall  program  cost 
that  is  viewed  as  a  Inrgaln.  While  there  are 
obvious  differences  between  air  and  ocean 
transportation,  the  Itasics  of  a  MAC-type 
program  are  readily  transferable  awards 
based  on  commitments  of  dedicated  and  re- 
serve capacity  to  the  national  defense,  and 
rates  based  on  the  average  costs  of  the  par- 
ticipating carriers. 

These  are  not  new  ideas.  Indeed  many 
have  been  advanced  in  the  past  and  some, 
such  as  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission's 
experiment  with  the  setting  of  military 
rates  have  l>een  attempted  in  the  past.  But 
they  have  never  been  considered  or  attempt- 
ed as  part  of  a  coordinated  plan. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  U.S.  government 
and  the  U.S.  maritime  Industry  have  to  stop 
confronting  each  other  and  l>egln  to  Jointly 
confront  their  common  problem— the  threat 
to  the  continued  existence  of  a  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine.  Cargo  preference  should  not 
be  an  adversarial  Issue.  It  should  be  a  means 
to  an  end. 


MEDICAID   COMMUNITY   SPOUSE 
PROTECTION  AMENDMENTS 

OP  1987;  H.R.  1711 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  cALiroiuriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6, 1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  18, 
Mr.  SoiuMER  and  I  introduced  the  Medk»id 
CkHnmunity  Spouse  Protection  AmerKJments 
of  1987,  H.R.  1711.  We  were  joined  by  30  co- 
sponsors,  including  Mr.  Roybal,  cfiainnan  of 
the  Select  Ck>mmittee  on  Agir^,  Mr.  Pepper, 
chairman  of  the  Aging  Committee's  Health 
and  Long-Term  Care  Subcommittee,  and  Mr. 
Stark,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Health  Subcommittee. 

This  bill  will  eliminate  one  of  ttie  most  inde- 
fensible inequities  in  the  Medicaid  Program, 
through  which  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments pay  for  t>asic  health  services  for  eligible 
poor  people.  It  will  protect  elderly  spouses — 
mostly  women— from  impoverishment  when 
Vhm  hustMnds  are  too  ill  to  stay  at  home  and 
must  t>e  placed  in  a  nursing  horne  at  Medicaid 
expense. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  right  now  in 
catastrophic  health  care  coverage.  0)e  of  the 
main  causes  of  financial  catastrophe  among 
the  elderty  is  the  need  for  nursing  home  care, 
which  can  easily  cost  $2,000  to  S3,000  per 
month.  A  report  prepared  for  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  (Pub.  Ho.  99-506) 
concluded.  t>ased  on  2  case  studies  of  a  total 
of  900  elderly  in  Massachusetts  in  1984.  that 
one  out  of  three  marned  ccxjples  66  years  or 
older  will  be  impoverished  within  13  weeks 
after  one  spouse  enters  a  nursing  home.  After 
a  year,  one  out  of  two  elderly  married  couplea 
will  be  impoverished.  After  2  years,  four  out  of 
five  will  be  impoverisfied. 

Of  course,  private  insurance  coverage 
against  this  expense  is  not  generally  availatile. 
And  Medicare  will  not  protect  the  elderty 
against  tf>e  cost  of  an  exter>ded  nursing  home 
stay.  Medicaid  does  offer  coverage  for  long- 
term  nursing  home  care  in  every  State  but  Ari- 
zona. Yet  very  few  elderly  realize  that  if  the 
hust>and  enters  a  nursing  home,  and  the  ooo- 
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pl»'»  inoonw  is  coming  to  him.  I>4e<icaid  may 
pay  for  hia  nuraino  homa  cara,  but  only  by 
paupananQ  inaMiM. 

Undar  cunani  Macicaid  law.  if  tha  couple's 
panaion  and  dhar  incoma  is  paid  to  tiie 
apouaa  in  tha  nuraing  home— gsneraMy  the 
huaband— than  ttta  wife  ia  pannittod  only  a 
monMy  allowanca.  eatabtshed  by  the  State, 
to  meal  basic  maMananoe  needs,  such  as 
food.  ulWIaa.  madtoal  care,  and  so  fonh.  The 
mainlananca  naads  aloiwanca  lor  the  comma- 
nMy  spouaa  in  moat  States  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $340  per  month,  although  In  one 
Stale  it  is  as  low  as  $150  par  month.  In  addi- 
tion, tha  couple's  iquid  raaources— that  Is. 
aaMlngs  accounta,  money  market  funds,  and 
ao  fofltv— must  be  appiad  to  the  cost  of  the 
cara  of  tha  husband  in  ttte  nursing  home  until 
we  reduced  to  $2.70O-in  the  first 
of    Institutionalzatiorv— and    $1,800 


That  leaves  the  community  spouse  gener- 
a>y  tlw  wHo  in  an  untenable  financial  posi- 
tioa  H  the  coiifiie  owns  a  home,  she  is  al- 
lowed to  keep  that,  bur  her  monthly  income  Is 
complalaly  insufficiant  to  maintain  ttie  home. 
pay  the  taxes  and  heating  and  cooling  bills. 
feed  herself,  pay  her  medwai  expenses,  and 
meet  her  oltier  bask:  needs.  Moreover,  she 
fias  no  cusliton  of  savings  on  wtikrh  to  draw, 
sinoo  any  jointly  heM  Nqud  resources  have 
bean  drawn  down  to  pay  for  the  husband's 
nuraing  home  care  until  he  Is  resource  eligjt)le. 
It  is  macabre,  but  In  some  cases,  she  will  be 
twtter  off  economicaMy  if  her  husband  dies, 
freeing  up  ttte  penskxi  Income  for  her  sole 
use. 

One  has  to  took  tong  and  hard  before  find- 
ing another  pubNc  polcy  as  stok  as  this. 

A  number  of  States  have  tried  to  adopt  their 
own  approacfws  for  easing  the  hardship  on 
the  community  spouse.  But  the  Health  Care 
Financtng  Adminiatratkxi  [HCFA],  citing  its 
own  regulations,  has  adamandy  opposed 
these  efforts.  For  example,  my  own  State  of 
CaMomia,  a  community  property  jurisdkrtton, 
has  adopted  a  njle  wtiich.  In  ttie  case  where 
the  couple's  Income  is  going  to  the  spouse  in 
the  nursing  home,  baaically  splits  the  income 
In  half,  reaerving  half  for  the  spouse  In  the 
community  and  applying  most  of  the  rest  to 
the  cost  of  nuraing  home  care.  Last  Novem- 
ber, HCFA  fonnally  dm^iproved  these  poii- 
dea.  and  the  matter  is  pendng  in  Federal 
court  Simlarty,  Ohto,  whteh  is  not  a  communi- 
ty property  jurisdwtton,  altows  the  community 
spouse  to  retain  $324  if  she  has  no  income, 
and,  if  she  has  inconw.  to  receive  a  contribu- 
tton  from  the  community  spouse  to  bring  the 
total  up  to  $377  per  month.  HCFA  has  also 
dtoapproved  this  State  Medk»kJ  pofcy,  and 
the  matter  is  before  the  Federal  courts. 

In  New  York,  some  community  spouses 
have  been  placed  in  such  desperate  financial 
strails  by  the  HCFA  regUattons  that  they  have 
taken  the  drastk:  step  of  suing  their  own  hus- 
bands for  support  Some  courts  have  ordered 
the  institulionalized  spouses,  in  effect  to  in- 
craaaa  the  maintenartce  needs  allowances  to 
their  spouses  at  home.  HCFA  Is  taking  the  po- 
iilion  that,  notwittwtandbig  any  kxai  court 
order  for  support,  the  InstitutkMiaiized  spouse 
may  not  make  any  greater  contribution  to  the 
community  spouse  than  allowed  under  its  reg- 
ulatwns. 
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I  find  It  highly  Ironic  tttat  the  same  agency 
wtMch  Speaks  so  fondly  of  State  ftoxibility  In 
ttte  adininistration  of  the  MednakJ  Program  Is 
so  Insistent  upon  a  uniform  nattonal  policy  in 
this  cofftext  It  is  dear  that,  until  the  Federal 
Medtt^  stetute  is  changed,  ttiere  will  be  no 
relief  fqr  community  spouses. 

H.R.  >1711  wouU  put  an  end  to  pauperiza- 
tx>n  of!  the  community  spouse.  It  will  benefit 
about  110,000  eklerty  couples.  This,  according 
to  the  Ckxigressional  Budget  Office,  is  the  ap- 
proximate numt>er  of  indivkjuats  with  spouses 
in  ttie  community  that  will  be  instituttonalized 
at  Mecfcakj  expense  In  fiscal  year  1988.  Of 
these,  about  28,000  will  be  newty  institutnnal- 
ized  next  year,  and  tfierefore  will  benefit  from 
the  new  resource  protections  as  well  as  the 
new  income  allowance;  the  remaining  82,000 
or  so  who  are  already  institutionalized,  and 
have  akeady  spent  down  ttieir  resources,  will 
t>enefit  only  from  tfie  new  maintenarKe  needs 
altowaiice. 

In  tvibf,  under  this  t)ill: 

All  States  would  be  required  to  altow  com- 
munity ppouses  to  keep  a  monthly  income  of 
150  pelcent  of  tfie  Federal  poverty  level  for  a 
two-peiBon  family— $925,  plus  an  adjustment 
for  excess  shelter  costs— if  any— plus  half  of 
the  remaining  income.  If  any,  of  the  institutk>n- 
alized  spouse,  up  to  a  total  of  $1,500  per 
month. 

States  woukJ  be  required  to  altow  the  com- 
munity spouse  to  retain  lk]uki  assets  of 
$12,000. 

BenefKiaries  wouW  be  allowed  to  appeal 
ttie  adaquacy  of  the  monthly  needs  altow- 
ances  Ibr  ttieir  community  spouse. 

States  would  have  to  recognize  support 
orders  for  higtier  maintenance  needs  altow- 
ances  Or  asset  levels  issued  by  State  or  tocal 
courts. 

Comi^unity  spouses  currently  receiving 
higher  maintenance  needs  allowances  or 
having  more  protected  resources  ttian  provkl- 
ed  under  this  bill  would  be  held  harmless 
against  any  toss. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  American 
Associdtton  of  Retired  Persons,  the  Nattonal 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  Older  Women's 
League,  and  Villers  Advocacy  Associates. 
These  organizations  have  made  a  major  con- 
trlbutton  in  bringing  this  issue  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Congresswnal  Budget  Offk»  has  not 
yet  hadi  an  opportunity  to  provkJe  a  cost  esti- 
mate ofi  H.R.  1711.  However,  based  on  pre- 
liminary, unoffKial  estimates  ttiat  CBO  has 
done  of  ottier  proposals  with  similar  features,  I 
t>elieve  that  this  proposal  will  increase  Federal 
Medtoaid  outlays  in  the  first  year  by  roughly 
$350  millkm.  Again  I  stress  that  this  is  not 
even  a  preliminary  CBO  estimate;  it  is  my  best 
judgment  of  what  the  CBO  estimate  Is  likely  to 
be. 

Whether  ttie  final  CBO  estimate  proves  to 
tie,  this  number  will  represent  ttie  subskJy  ttiat 
community  spouses,  most  of  wtiom  are  ekJerty 
women,  now  pay  to  the  State  and  Federal 
governments  for  ttie  nursing  home  care  for 
ttieir  Medk»kl-ellglble  hustiands.  Medk:akj 
does— »nd  properly  shouki— insist  that  the 
persona  on  wtx>se  behalf  it  pays  for  tiealth 
care  be  poor.  MedKakl  shoukj  not,  however, 
drag  ttie  community  spouse  down  into  poverty 
as  well. 


THE  CH)lLLENOE  OF  AMERICAN 
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H0^.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 


OF  mif  STLVAHIA 
:  SOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 


il  onday,  April  6,  1987 
Mr  MURf  HY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  ttie  United  States 
and  its  ladias  auxiliary  conduct  the  vok:e  of 
democracy  broadcast  scriptwriting  contest. 
This  year  more  than  300,000  secondary 
school  students  participated  in  the  contest 
competing  for  the  seven  nattonal  scfiolarships 
whKh  are  avirarded  as  top  prizes. 

The  winning  contestant  from  each  State 
came  to  Wa^ington,  DC,  for  the  final  judging. 
The  Veterarfe  of  Foreign  Wars  brought  these 
students  to  'our  Capital  as  their  guests.  The 
contest  theme  this  year  was  "Ttie  Challenge 
of  AmericaniCitizenship." 

I  am  praud  to  announce  ttiat  Joseph 
Andrew  Smypo,  from  my  congresskinal  district 
won  third  pMce  honors  in  this  year's  scriptwrit- 
ing contest.  For  his  achievement  of  third 
piece,  Joseph  will  receive  a  $4,500  scholar- 
ship. Joe  Smydo  is  ttie  son  of  Andrew  and 
Kristy  Smydb  of  Scenery  Hill,  PA.  He  is  a 
senior  at  Bentworth  High  School  and  he  is  still 
5  months  stw  of  his  18th  birthday.  It  is  indeed 
a  proud  feejing  his  parents  must  share  with 
young  Joe  oj/er  this  accompllshmenL  It  is  also 
gratifying  to  me  to  know  ttiat  the  youth  of 
today  do  take  note  of  the  responsibilities  that 
go  atong  wih  the  freedom  we  all  have  and 
enjoy. 

Mr.  Speaksr,  I  woukJ  like  to  insert  the  text 
of  Joe's  winning  script  into  the  Record  in 
order  ttiat  my  colleagues  might  have  ttie  op- 
portunity of  sharing  this  young  man's  wisdom. 

Thk  Crali^ge  of  Amkricam  CrrizEMSHiP 
|(By  Joseph  Smydo) 

Ever  slnca  Paul  Revere  roused  New  Eng- 
land farmeSB  from  their  l>eds  to  fight  the 
British  at  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  Ameri- 
cans have  lieen  called  upon  to  defend  their 
citizenship.  ' 

Thumbing  through  the  pages  of  American 
history  will  yield  a  crop  of  heroes  whose 
contributions  to  the  development  and  secu- 
rity of  this  nation  were  enormous,  and 
whose  memory  is  timeless.  Americans  have 
reiterated  again  and  again  Patrick  Henry's 
passionate  utterance:  "Give  me  lil)erty  or 
give  me  death". 

Our  eagerness  to  defend  the  shores  of  tliis 
great  country  is  hardly  surprising  when  one 
considers  tHe  tremendous  opportunities  af- 
forded to  those  who  call  America  their 
home.  AmeHcans  are  the  only  people  on 
earth  who  tnily  realize  the  concept  of  free- 
dom. 

But  to  enjby  the  Ut>erty  we  inherited  from 
our  forefatQers,  to  appreciate  with  a  truly 
aesthetic  eye  the  delicate  superstructure 
called  democracy  they  created,  we  must 
carry  on  tht  challenge  of  American  citizen- 
ship. I 

Across  tb^  glot>e,  right  now,  Americans 
are  lieing  challenged  because  of  their  citi- 
zenship. Among  a  rash  of  terrorist  incidents, 
a  dozen  Americans  have  been  atxlucted  by 
the  warring  factions  In  Lelianon's  civil  war. 
They  were  kidnapped  not  for  any  personal 
transgression,  but  l>ecause  the  United  States 
refuses  to  call  for  the  release  of  political 
prisoners    i^    IsraeL    These    hostages    are 


facing  the  ultimate  challenge  of  citizenship. 
They  are  heroes  just  as  much  as  the  min- 
utemen  who  defied  the  British  Infantry. 

The  Americans  who  survived  terrorist  tor- 
ture have  returned  home  with  nothing  but 
respect  for  the  land,  its  leaders,  and  princi- 
ples. To  t>e  used  as  a  political  pawn  in  an 
international  contest  and  then  come  home 
with  unshaken  pride  is  a  true  test  of  faith. 
Said  David  Jacobsen  after  17  months  of 
captivity  in  an  Islamic  Jihad  safehouse, 
"The  liest  things  in  life  are  free.  I'm  darned 
proud  to  lie  an  American". 

There  is  a  type  of  terrorism  to  tie  fought 
at  home.  too.  Hunger,  homelessness.  and  il- 
literacy have  taken  hostage  the  potentially 
productive  lives  of  many  Americans.  The 
public,  government,  and  a  plethora  of  social 
agencies  must  challenge  these  evils  togeth- 
er, or  they  will  grow  in  intensity.  Our  chal- 
lenge to  deliver  them  from  the  Jaws  of  de- 
spair must  fuse  with  their  challenge  to  suc- 
ceed. The  result  would  manifest  the  destiny 
of  democracy;  a  government  of  all  people, 
by  aU  people,  for  all  people. 

Another  responsibility  shared  by  all  citi- 
zens is  to  make  the  United  States  a  lietter 
place.  Every  year,  the  boundless  Imagina- 
tion, ceaseless  toil,  and  unsurpassed  bril- 
liance of  United  States  citizens  lead  to  star- 
tling scientific  discoveries.  Some  hypotheses 
are  proved,  others  are  disproved.  We  prol>e 
deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  ocean's  once  im- 
penetrable realm,  and  even  the  vastness  of 
the  Milky  Way  decreases  with  advance- 
ments in  space  technology. 

The  seven  astronauts  at>oarad  the  Space 
Shuttle  Challenger's  tenth  and  final  voyage 
are  perfect  examples  of  men  and  women 
who  would  do  anything  for  their  country. 
Well  aware  of  the  dangers  of  unperfected 
space  flight,  they  ignored  personal  concerns 
and  concentrated  on  contributing  to  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole,  on  heightening  her  world 
opinion.  Like  these  seven,  this  country  has 
l>een  blessed  with  a  multitude  of  heroes  will- 
ing to  accept  the  challenge  of  citizenship. 

Said  Newsweek's  Jerry  Adler  of  the  shut- 
tle disaster,  "As  long  as  there  are  frontiers 
to  cross,  there  will  t)e  men  and  women  to 
whom  the  challenge  is  worth  the  risk  of 
their  lives." 

This  country  has  l>een  built  on  a  founda- 
tion of  hard  work  by  determined  people. 
Every  President  from  George  Washington 
to  Ronald  Reagan  has  left  the  indelible 
stamp  of  progress  on  these  50  states.  Out  of 
Plymouth  Rock  we  have  hewn  a  great  de- 
mocracy. Lest  anyone  forget,  however,  there 
is  still  work  to  l>e  done.  There  still  exists  the 
challenge  of  American  citizenship. 


ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  AMERICANS 
CrVIL  RIGHTS  ALLIANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxntois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6,  1987 
Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Asian  and 
Pacifk:  Americans  Civil  Rights  Alliance 
[APACRA]  has  submitted  a  petitton  to  me, 
outlining  the  origins,  goals,  and  major  con- 
cerns of  ttiis  newty  formed  civil  rights  group. 
Of  partKular  concern  to  APACRA  is  ttie  "infor- 
mal quota  system  that  works  against  Asian- 
American  appHcants  for  admisston  in  educa- 
tnnal  instituttons,  especially  in  Ivy  League  col- 
legea." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  ttiis  time  I  wish  to  insert  into  ttie  Record 
ttie  petitton  of  the  Asian  and  Padfk:  American 
Civil  Rights  Alliance,  including  an  artcle  that 
appeared  in  Newsweek  magazine: 
Prrmoif  of  Asiah  amd  Pacific  Auricahs 

Civil  Rights  Allxahck 
The  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  Civil 
Rights  Alliance  (APACRA)  is  an  advocacy 
organization  of  U.S.  citizens  who  trace  their 
origin  to  India,  the  Plilllppines,  China,  Paki- 
stan. Camliodia.  Korea.  Vietnam.  Malaysia. 
Sir  Lanka,  Indionesla  and  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. The  Asian  American  community  of 
atMut  seven  million  people  has  tieen  ad- 
versely affected  by  lack  of  representation  In 
lilgh  level  decision-making  In  the  federal 
government,  uneven  enforcement  of  the 
civil  rights  laws,  and  selective  discrimination 
In  education  and  employment.  Our  commu- 
nity members  are  subjected  to  uimeceasary 
prejudice  and  bigotry  by  those  who  may  lie 
Jealous  of  our  drive  for  excellence  In  educa- 
tion, business,  and  the  professions. 

The  Asian  American  community  makes  a 
greater  than  proportional  contribution  to 
the  economic,  educational  and  cultural  life 
of  this  nation.  Even  though  we  are  not 
overly  active  in  partisan  politics,  our  partici- 
pation In  federal  and  state  elections  in 
recent  years  has  lieen  Increasingly  signifi- 
cant. Being  a  highly  Informed  segment  of 
the  public.  Asian  Americans  are  increasingly 
l>ecoming  a  political  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  all  future  elections.  We  are  organiz- 
ing ourselves  as  a  major  force  in  the  1988 
Presidential  and  State  elections. 

As  of  now.  we  are  totally  neglected  by 
both  poUUcal  parties.  No  Asian  has  ever 
l>een  appointed  as  the  head  of  any  federal 
agency.  We  are  excluded  from  membership 
In  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  We 
have  no  significant  and  meaningrful  voice  in 
administering  and  enforcing  the  various  mi- 
nority programs  of  the  federal  government. 
We  want  to  change  this  existing  status  of 
second-class  citizenship.  We  want  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process  of  decision-making 
which  affects  our  lives  and  future.  And  we 
need  the  strong  support  and  InlUatlve  of 
decent  leaders  of  our  country.  We  want  the 
support  of  Congressman  Roliert  Michel. 

One  of  our  Immediate  concerns  Is  the  ex- 
istence of  an  informal  quota  system  that 
works  against  Asian  American  applicants 
for  admission  In  educational  Instutltions.  es- 
pecially in  the  Ivy  League  Colleges.  The 
system  is  designed  to  prevent  "overrepresen- 
tation"  of  ethnic  Asian  Americans  In  profes- 
sional schools  and  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  existence  of  such  a  system  is 
well  publicized  by  the  newspapers  and  elec- 
tronic media  In  recent  months.  A  copy  of  an 
article  which  appeared  on  February  9.  1987 
of  the  Newsweek  is  attached.  It  descrit>es 
the  quoU  system  that  is  tteing  established 
at  MTT.  Harvard  and  Princeton.  It  is  deplor- 
able, to  say  the  least,  that  these  world  re- 
knowned  Institutions  which  are  symbols  of 
democracy,  human  rights  and  free  competi- 
tion pursue  an  admission  policy  bssed  on 
consideration  other  than  the  merits  of  the 
applicants.  Such  a  policy  suppresses  the 
human  potential  and  aspiration  for  excel- 
lence. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  discriminatory  quota 
system  denies  Asian  Americans  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  (.Regents  of  University  of  Cali- 
fornia v.  Bakke,  98  S.Ct.  2733:  438  U.S.  26). 
Furthermore,  these  Institutions,  t>eing  par- 
ticipants in  the  various  federally  assisted 
programs,   violate  the  federal  civil  rights 
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laws.  (Gft>i>e  City  CoOetfe  v.  BM.  104  S.Ct. 
1211:  465  U.S.  555).  "HUe  42.  Section  MOOd 
admonishes  that,  "[N]o  person  In  the 
United  States  shall,  on  grounds  of  race, 
color  or  national  origin,  l>e  excluded  from 
participation  In.  l>e  denied  the  lieneflts  of, 
or  l>e  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  reoelviiig  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance."  Denial  of  adrnJaston  to 
Asian  American  students  under  the  quota 
system  Is  an  outright  diacrtmlnatory  act 
solely  l>ased  on  national  origlii  or  race. 

The  federal  government  has  the  right  and 
obligation  to  take  legal  and  administrative 
action  against  the  Institutions  which  contin- 
ue the  quota  system.  We  request  that  the 
Education  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  take  appropriate  enforcement 
action  l>efore  the  beginning  of  the  next  ad- 
mission season.  The  Educatton  Department 
should  also  Initiate  an  InveeUgatton  into  the 
policies  of  the  Ivy  League  and  other  major 
educational  Institutions  as  they  relate  to  ad- 
missions In  the  medical,  legal,  and  other 
professional  colleges.  The  result  of  such  in- 
vestigation should  t>e  reported  to  the  VS. 
Congress. 

[From  Newsweek  Magazine,  Feb.  9, 1987] 

Do  CoixBQKs  Set  Asiah  Qooias?— EmoLL- 
Mnrrs  Axx  Up.  But  Thkt  Could  Bb 
HiGHXsSnu. 

With  a  mix  of  awe  and  animosity,  stu- 
dents In  the  Boston  area  Joke  that  MTT 
stands  for  Made  in  Taiwan.  Like  many  of 
the  nation's  most  competitive  schools,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has 
experienced  huge  Increases  In  Asian-Ameri- 
can enrollments.  Across  the  Ivy  League, 
Asian-Americans,  who  make  up  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  college-age  population, 
account  for  11  percent  of  this  year's  fresh- 
man class.  Proud  of  their  high  grades  and 
test  scores,  Asian-Americans  say  they 
should  l>e  doing  even  better— and  have  ac- 
cused top  colleges  of  Imposing  ceilings  to 
keep  them  out.  'Asians  are  l>elng  discrimi- 
nated against."  charges  Arthur  Hu.  an  MTT 
alum  who  has  studied  Ivy  League  admis- 
sions patterns.  "Unwritten  quotas  are 
mitking  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  get 
Into  selective  schools." 

Recent  admissions  patterns  do  raise  trou- 
bling questions.  The  nation's  toughest  Insti- 
tutions began  admitting  large  numliers  of 
Asian- Americans  In  the  mid- 1970b.  But  as 
their  applications  Increased— by  as  much  as 
1,000  percent— the  acceptance  rate  dropped; 
at  Yale,  the  "admit"  rate  for  Asian-Ameri- 
cans fell  from  39  percent  to  17  percent  In 
the  last  decade.  The  timing  was  no  coinci- 
dence, charges  University  of  California. 
Berkeley.  Prof.  Llng-chi  Wang.  He  claims 
that  when  worried  schools  realized  what 
was  happening,  they  liegan  to  curb  the 
numl>ers. 

CoUeges  deny  setting  ceilings,  but  they 
have  taken  the  charges  seriously.  A  Stan- 
ford University  sul>oommlttee  concluded 
that  "unconscious  biases"  might  be  respon- 
sible for  the  discrepancy  In  admission  rates; 
sut>commlttee  meml>er  Daniel  Oklmoto.  a 
political-science  professor,  found  that  Asian- 
American  applicants  were  often  stereotyped 
as  driven  and  narrowly  focused.  Princeton 
and  Harvey  have  concluded  that  Asian- 
Americans  are  admitted  at  a  lower  rate  only 
l>ecause  they  are  under-represented  In  two 
Important  applicant  pools— alumni  chfldren 
and  athletes. 

Some  critics  accuse  schools  of  deliberately 
adjusting  admission  criteria  to  keep  Asian- 
American  numl>ers  down.  Berkeley  revised 
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Ito  prooedureB  tn  1M3  to  give  greater  weight 
to  OHsys  and  extracurricular  activities. 
ansa  In  which  Aatan-Amertcan  students  tra- 
ditionally fare  leas  welL  The  university  says 
Aaian-Americans  woe  ln«ievant  to  the  deci- 
sion: tbey  make  up  26  percent  of  the  fresh- 
man dass  this  year,  up  from  32  percent  in 
1078.  Brown  Unlvenlty,  meanwhile,  keeps  a 
log  of  minority  admits  during  admissions 
season,  reportedly  to  achieve  a  total  of  20 
percent.  "Asian-Amerleana  should  be  con- 
cerned." says  a  Brown  admissions  officer. 
"We  call  them  enrollment  goals,  but  it 
worics  out  abc  ut  the  same  as  a  quota." 

ftf  mhllng  a  frrahman  class  has  always 
been  more  than  a  numbers  game  at  prestigi- 
ous colleges,  baaed  not  only  on  grades  but 
on  alumni  connections,  interviews  and  a 
vague  sense  of  who  will  "fit  in."  The  empha- 
sis on  leadership  and  participation  has 
sometimes  hurt  Asians,  who  have  the  repu- 
tation of  "being  somewhat  isolated  unto 
themselves,"  says  Richard  Moll,  author  of 
"The  Public  Ivys."  Schools  also  succumb  to 
social  and  political  preastires.  "The  concept 
univeiBities  love  beyond  all  others  is  diversi- 
ty." says  Blamin  Bressler,  chairman  of  the 
Princeton  sociology  department  "But  it's  a 
highly  flexible  word."  Before  World  War  n, 
for  example,  "regional  diversity"  was  a  way 
of  keeping  out  Jews,  who  tended  not  to  live 
In  Montana. 

Spools  opened  the  way  to  previously  ex- 
cluded ethnic  groups  in  the  1960's.  Now 
Asian-Americans  have  turned  affirmative 
action  on  its  head  by  outperforming  not 
only  other  minorities  but  the  majority  as 
welL  As  a  result,  educators  are  asking  them- 
selves irtietber  it  is  legitimate  to  try  to  pre- 
serve the  traditional,  largely  WASP  culture 
of  most  prestigious  schools.  "Stanford  could 
become  40  percent  Jewish.  40  percent  Asian- 
American  and  10  percent  requisite  black." 
aaya  emeritus  Harvard  sociologist  David 
Rieaman.  "You'd  have  a  pure  meritocracy, 
and  that  would  create  problems  for  diversity 
and  aluminL"  Inmically,  even  their  academ- 
ic competence  has  sometimes  worked 
against  Asians  in  a  milieu  that  fondly  re- 
members the  gentleman's  C.  Clearly,  Asian- 
■Americans  have  earned  a  secure  place  for 
thraoselves  at  America's  finest  schools,  but 
those  institutions  are  still  coming  to  terms 
with  their  changing  identity. 


"THE  ODD  VOLUMES"  LITERARY 
GROUP  CELEBRATES  ITS  CEN- 
TENNIAL YEAR 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OriRW  JXBSKT 
IH  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1987 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouki  like  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
know  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  "the  Odd 
Volumes."  a  literary  study  group  in  my  district. 

Accordrng  to  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Connors,  a 
social  and  community  leadiar  in  our  area,  and 
the  vnfe  of  Judge  Rwhard  T.  Connors,  Judge 
of  the  Superkx  Court  of  New  Jersey,  ttie  fol- 
lowing is  a  history  of  the  group  from  1887  to 
1967: 

Hudson  County's  oMest  federated  dub.  the 
CM  Vokjmes,  began  in  1887  when  the  late 
Miss  Cecilia  Gaines,  later  Mrs.  John  A.  Hoi- 
land,  returned  from  Europe  and  invited  seven 
young  friends  to  her  home  to  have  lunch.  Miss 
Gaines,  feeling  a  need  for  cultural  mctivatKtn, 
deckled  to  form  a  study  dub. 
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Th4  idea  of  a  woman's  study  dub  was  not 
tooket  upon  favorably  by  the  oMer  generatkxi 
and  \fas  thought  to  be  an  almost  dangerous 
experlfnent 

Th^  called  themselves  the  Odd  Volumes  in 
tfie  iiMatmn  of  two  societies  known  by  tfiat 
name;  one  a  group  of  distinguished  writers  in 
London,  who  after  their  books  were  printed, 
destroyed  the  plates,  making  the  editions  rare 
and  hard  to  obtain.  The  other  was  in  Boston, 
a  groi|p  wtK>  collected  rare  manuscripts. 

Frierids  were  asked  to  join  but  membership 
was  l^ed  to  35  since  they  met  in  homes. 
Many  ottrars  who  couW  not  join  formed  the 
Jersey  City  Woman's  Club  in  1894.  with  the 
same  Mrs.  Holland  as  vKe  presklent  In  1696 
she  became  presklent  of  the  State  Federa- 
tx>n.  The  Odd  Volumes  was  a  charter  member 
of  ttie  federatKMi. 

It  is  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Holland  that  the  feder- 
ation at  its  annual  corrventkin  each  year 
chooses  a  woman  wt)o  is  outstanding  in  com- 
munity sennce  as  ttie  winner  of  the  CedKa 
Gaines  Holland  Award. 

Thai  dub  had  started  meeting  before  Jersey 
City  had  a  publk:  library.  Club  members 
bought  books,  took  them  to  meetings  and  ex- 
changed tfwm.  The  dub  is  still  interested  in 
books  and  libraries.  It  has  a  memorial  book 
shelf  At  the  Five  Comers  tvanch  of  the  Publk: 
Library  at  Summit  and  Newark  Avenues. 
Whenever  a  member  dies,  ttie  club  gives  a 
book  in  her  memory.  There  are  65  books  in 
the  cdllectkjn  whk:h  contain  classic,  rare,  and 
contemporary  books  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
The  books  are  available  to  the  public  for  re- 
search purposes. 

The  club  is  purely  literary  and  cultural  In 
natura  The  members  meet  from  October  to 
May  on  the  second  Thursday  of  the  month  In 
memtjers'  homes.  The  program  committee  se- 
lects tie  topk:  in  the  early  spring  for  the  fol- 
k>wing  year.  Members  are  assigned  certain 
months  and  after  conskierable  research,  write 
a  pap^r  whk:h  is  then  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ing. AJbrief  summary  of  the  paper  is  recorded 
in  ttie  minutes  as  a  permanent  record.  These 
minutes,  containing  almost  100  years  of 
Jersey  City  history,  have  been  placeid  on  tlie 
shelvas  of  New  Jersey  Room  at  tfie  main 
branch  of  the  Jersey  City  Library.  This  was 
done  last  April  on  the  99th  anniversary. 

Papers  written  t>y  members  embrace  a 
varied  and  timely  list  of  subject  matter.  This 
year's  Centennial  Program  is  entitled  "Movers 
and  $hakers:  Six  Who  Helped  Shape  the 
Futura."  The  members  will  hear  papers  on  six 
importent  women  wtio  have  contributed  to  our 
countiy  during  these  100  years:  Susan  B.  An- 
thony by  Mrs.  E.  McFarland;  Jane  Addams  by 
Miss  Florence  Voortiees;  Frances  Perkins  by 
Mrs.  frands  Moriey;  Amelia  Earhart  by  Miss 
Elean^  McGlynn;  Martha  Graham  by  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Caruso;  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  t>y 
Mrs.  Rchard  F.  Connors. 

On  April  9,  1987,  the  group  will  celebrate  its 
100th  birthday  at  the  Jersey  City  Woman's 
Club.  Ttie  ttieme  of  the  day  will  be  "A 
Glimpse  Into  Our  Past"  The  chairpersons  are 
Mrs.  John  Muccia  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Dinsmore. 
The  drogram  chairman  for  the  year  is  Mrs. 
Paul  J.  Duffy.  Ttie  presklent  is  Miss  Adelakle 
Dear. 

Thai  club  has  not  changed  its  original  pur- 
pose which  is  to  provkle  an  opportunity  for 
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women  to  ^tudy  and  dtecuss  worthwhile  kleas 
arxl  achievements  as  recorded  in  literature. 

The  Fine  Arts  Branch  of  the  Jersey  City 
Public  Librgry  is  hoMing  an  exhibit  for  2  weeks 
in  April  displaying  the  Odd  Volume  Bookshelf 
mentk}ned  above. 

Imagine  b  work!  without  books,  whnh  have 
shown  the  history  of  mankind,  its  knowledge, 
its  trials,  iritxilations,  and  progress  and  ac- 
cordingly, has  nourished  ttie  world. 

It  was  Henry  Davkl  Thoreau  who  said: 

Books  are  the  treasiu^  wealth  of  the 
world  and  the  fit  inheritance  of  generations 
and  nations.  Their  authors  are  a  natural 
and  irresistible  aristocracy  in  every  society, 
and  more  than  kings  or  emperors,  exert  an 
influence  Qn  mankind. 

I  wish  td  commend  this  literary  group  for 
spotlighting  this  year,  six  outstanding  women 
wfio  have  indeed  helped  shape  ttie  wodd: 

Susan  Bj  Anthony,  who  dedicated  her  life  to 
organizing  women  in  their  fight  for  voting 
rights,  beginning  in  1869,  formed  ttie  NatkHial 
Women's  Suffrage  Assodatk>n; 

Jane  Addtams,  the  reformer  wtx>  helped  im- 
migrants liy  founding  the  Hull  Settlement 
House  anf  helping  indivklual  families  find 
housing,  jobs,  health  care,  and  cultural  activi- 
ties and  recreatkKi.  She  described  how  much 
better  it  would  be  if  all  the  chikjren  shoukl  be 
taugfit  to  use  equally  and  to  honor  equally 
both  ttieir  head  and  ttieir  hands.  It  would  ttien 
be  of  little  importance  to  ttiemselves  or  to 
others  whether  the  chikl  finally  served  the 
commonwealth  in  ttie  factory  or  in  ttie  legisla- 
ture. I 

Frances  Perkins,  who  served  as  Secretary 
of  Lat>or  under  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, was  the  first  woman  to  hokJ  a  Cabinet 
post. 

Martha  Graham,  92.  is  an  American  dancer, 
teacher,  and  choreographer.  Bom  in  Pitts- 
txirgh  in  18195,  stie  first  appeared  in  vaudeville 
and  in  1926  made  her  solo  debut  In  Manhat- 
tan, dandrjg  to  dassk»t  and  early  modem 
musK  in  her  own  free  and  interpretive  style. 
Her  innovative  techrHque  inspired  many  danc- 
ers includirig  Isadora  Duncan. 

Amelia  Earhart  (1897-1937),  American  air- 
woman, bom  in  Atcheson,  KS  was  the  first 
woman  to  fly  the  Atlantic  from  Newfoundland 
to  Blurry  Ptont,  Wales  on  July  17,  1928.  Her 
plane  was  lost  over  ttie  Padfk:  in  July  1937. 

Sandra  Day  O'Connor  made  further  history 
on  Septenf|)er  25,  1961,  when  she  became 
the  first  wdman  Justx»  appointed  to  ttie  U.S. 
Supreme  Clsurt 

Their  foresight  and  determinatk>n  resulted  in 
great  progiess  in  ttie  areas  of  social  signifi- 
cance and  bqual  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 
Progress  we  all  enjoy  today. 

I  also  wiBh  to  take  this  occask>n  to  salute 
the  founder  of  the  Odd  Volumes,  the  late  Mrs. 
Cecilia  Gaines  and  ttie  dedrcated  memtiers  of 
the  group  Wtio  will  celebrate  ttieir  centennial 
on  April  9.  1 

Ttie  conipositk>n  of  our  society  is  hekl  to- 
gether becfuse  they  work  hard  akxig  common 
lines  in  a  j  common  spirit  with  reference  to 
common  ^ms,  devetoping  a  growing  inter- 
change of  thought  and  unity.  The  printed 
word — our  books — the  pages  made  from 
blocks  of  wtood  produced  in  China  in  853;  cast 
in  bronze  |n  Korea  in  1215,  and  made  with 
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movable  type  in  1445  in  Germany;  and  now 
produced  with  computers,  tiave  provided  a 
spirit  of  free  communk^tnn,  the  interiadng  of 
ideas,  suggestxxis  and  results,  both  success- 
es and  failures,  of  previous  experience,  tiave 
played  a  dominating  role  in  our  existence. 

I  am  sure  ttiat  the  Members  of  this  body 
wish  to  salute  the  Odd  Volumes  on  their  100th 
anniversary. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  FOLEY: 
BRAKE  ON  PARTISANSHIP 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OP  CALirORMIA 
TK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1987 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  CaHfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Washington  Post  ran  an  artk:le 
about  ttie  new  majority  leader,  Tom  Foley.  It 
presented  a  compelling  portrait  of  one  of  ttie 
House  of  Representatives'  most  accompllslied 
legislators. 

Ttie  Post  artkde  uses  ttie  crudal  role  Repre- 
sentative Foley  played  in  easing  ttie  impact 
of  the  draconian  Gramm-Rudman  legislatkKi 
and  his  efforts  to  find  a  compromise  between 
ttie  House  and  the  White  House  on  arms  con- 
trol to  illustrate  his  atiility  to  get  things  done. 

My  own  experience  with  ttie  majority  leader 
has  been  in  the  fight  to  end  the  administra- 
tion's disastrous  policies  in  Central  America. 
Tom  Foley,  perhaps  more  than  any  ottier 
Member  of  Congress,  deserves  ttie  credit  for 
frustrating  ttie  Reagan  administration's  efforts 
to  expand  the  war  in  Central  America.  He  has 
been  a  thoughtful,  articulate,  and  effective 
leader  for  a  more  rational,  reasonable,  and  ef- 
fective policy  in  that  crudal  region. 

Ttie  House  of  Representatives  is  a  tietter 
institution  because  Tom  Foley  Is  the  majority 
leader.  I  am  tionored  to  serve  with  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
Washington  Post  artKle  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

(From  the  WaslUngton  Post.  Mar.  30, 1987] 

Majohitt  Leader  Foley:  Bhakx  on 

Partisamship 

(By  Tom  Kenworthy) 

When  Rep.  Thomas  S.  Foley  went  home 
to  Washington  state  during  last  month's 
congressional  recess,  he  quickly  ran  into  the 
type  of  issue  that  makes  Democrats  salivate 
in  a  year  when  fair  trade  is  one  of  their 
tiattle  cries. 

Meeting  with  several  dozen  farmers  at  the 
Spokane  fairgrounds.  Foley  was  asked 
whether  Congress  will  impose  the  herbicide 
restrictions  on  imported  Canadian  lentils 
that  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
places  on  the  domestic  crop. 

House  Majority  Leader  Foley  easily  could 
have  trashed  the  Reagan  administration's 
tiandling  of  the  issue.  But  he  passed  up 
taking  what  could  have  t>een  an  easy  shot 
for  quick  political  points. 

Instead,  Foley  launched  into  a  lengthy 
and  erudite  explanation  of  the  sometimes 
otKcure  pitfalls  of  protectionism.  "It's  a 
two-edged  sword."  Foley  said,  reminding  the 
farmers,  many  of  whom  grow  winter  wheat 
for  export,  that  European  nations  use  simi- 
lar tactics  to  keep  out  U.S.  agricultural 
products. 

That  performance  was  typical  of  someone 
who  was  once  called  "worst-case  Foley"  by  a 
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Washington  state  colleague.  It  was  the  kind 
of  judicious,  long  view  he  regularly  serves 
up  to  his  256  Democratic  colleagues  who 
last  Deceml>er  unanimously  elected  him  to 
the  No.  2  House  leadership  post. 

Whether  in  his  conservative  district  in 
eastern  Washington— home  to  some  of  the 
country's  most  productive  wheat-growing 
counties — or  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  where 
he  has  spent  the  last  23  years.  Foley  has 
made  a  career  of  telling  people  things  they 
don't  want  to  hear. 

And  while  that  quality  has  not  always 
t>een  appreciated,  over  time  it  lias  made 
Foley  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of 
Congress  and  helped  him  carve  a  safe  seat 
out  of  a  district  that  hasn't  supported  a 
Democratic  presidential  nominee  since  1964. 
Among  House  Democrats,  particularly 
during  the  early  Reagan  years  when  the 
House  was  the  focal  point  of  opposition  to 
the  president's  agenda.  Foley  has  been  criti- 
cized for  l>eing  too  cautious,  too  slow  to 
wave  the  partisan  l>aimer  and  too  moderate. 
His  sometimes  exasperating  habit  of  end- 
lessly dissecting  the  merits  of  an  issue  in- 
stead of  hewing  to  the  party  line  once  led 
then-Speaker  Thomas  P.  CHp)  O'Neill  Jr. 
(I>-Mass.)  to  say.  "Tom  Foley  can  argue 
three  sides  of  every  issue." 

Yet  even  many  of  the  most  liberal  mem- 
ben  of  the  House  have  credited  Foley  as 
being  an  important  brake  on  an  institution 
that  has  a  tendency  to  l>e  reflexively  parti- 
san. 

"It's  essential  for  good  public  policy  to 
have  a  Foley."  Rep.  Leon  E.  Panetta  (D- 
Calif.)  said.  "The  House  needs  someone  who 
says.  'Wait  a  minute.'  There's  a  natural  in- 
clination of  leadership  to  try  and  slam  dunk 
issues  ....  If  you  always  let  your  gut  in- 
stincts control  the  issues  and  the  institu- 
tion, it  would  not  take  much  to  walk  off  a 
cliff." 

It  was  Foley,  for  example,  who  played  a 
key  role  in  persuading  the  House  to  accept  a 
compromise  with  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion that  prevented  a  divisive  clash  over 
arms  control  immediately  l>efore  the  presi- 
dent met  with  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Oorl>a- 
chev  in  Iceland  last  Octot>er. 

In  the  days  leading  up  to  the  talks. 
Reagan  sharply  criticized  House  Democrats 
for  trying  to  tie  his  hands  at  the  summit  by 
Insisting  in  a  defense  authorization  bill  that 
the  United  States  halt  most  nuclear  testing 
and  continue  compliance  with  provisions  of 
the  unratified  SALT  II  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation treaty. 

Foley  was  instrumental  in  getting  the 
House  to  back  off  in  exchange  for  a  promise 
from  the  president  to  seek  Senate  approval 
of  two  nuclear  test  treaties  and  then  to 
resume  negotiations  for  a  comprehensive 
test  l>an. 

Foley,  said  Rep.  Thomas  J.  Downey  (D- 
N.Y.).  t>elieved  that  some  House  Democrats 
might  lose  their  seats  in  last  November's 
elections  if  the  Reykjavik  summit  were  un- 
successful and  Reagan  returned  blaming  the 
Donocratic-controlled  House  for  the  failure. 
A  year  earlier.  Foley  played  a  similar  role 
in  fashioning  the  Democratic  response  to 
the  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit-reduc- 
tion legislation  when  the  Senate  attached  it 
to  a  bill  raising  the  debt  ceiling. 

The  legislation,  with  its  provision  for 
automatic  spending  cuts,  horrified  may 
Democrats  in  the  House,  including  many 
committee  chairmen.  Spoiling  for  a  show- 
down with  the  Senate,  the  chairmen  urged 
the  leadership  to  strip  off  Granun-Rudman- 
HolUngs  and  ship  the  debt-ceiling  increase 
back  across  the  Capitol. 
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"The  chairmen  wanted  to  tell  the  Senate 
to  take  it  and  stuff  it."  said  one  House 
memt>er  who  attended  the  meeting. 
"[Foley]  compared  them  to  regular  Army 
sergeants  who  want  to  charge  the  enemy's 
tanks  and  rip  the  treads  off  with  their  bare 
hands."  Foley,  understanding  there  were 
enough  votes  to  pass  it.  asked  the  key  ques- 
tion: "Where  are  your  troops?" 

Foley  and  another  legislator  who  shared 
his  pragmatic  approach.  Rep.  Richard  A. 
Gephardt  (D-Mo.).  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
working  group  convened  to  make  Qramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  easier  for  the  Democratic 
Caucus  to  swallow.  Over  three  weeks  and 
160  meetings,  they  modified  the  bill  to 
exempt  many  entitlement  programs  from 
the  automatic  cuts  and  require  that  any 
spending  reductions  lie  equally  shared  by 
defense  and  domestic  programs.  They  also 
made  sure  its  impact  would  l>e  felt  before 
the  1986  congressional  elections  so  that  Re- 
publicans might  be  held  accountable  for 
their  handiwork. 

Foley's  response  to  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  illustrates  what  many  of  his  Democrat- 
ic colleagues  cite  as  the  majority  leader's 
most  valuable  trait,  his  ability  to  anticipate 
how  an  issue  wUl  play,  how  the  opposition 
will  react  and  how  it  will  affect  the  political 
fortunes  of  the  Democratic  Party.  It  is  a 
kind  of  political  over-the-borizon  radar  that 
allows  Foley  to  detect  ambushes  where 
other  members  see  clear  sailing. 

Foley.  Downey  said,  "is  like  a  counselor 
for  the  House.  If  you're  trying  to  figure  a 
game  plan  of  what  will  happen,  no  one  is 
l>etter  than  Tom.  He'll  figure  the  upside  and 
the  downside  l)etter  than  anyone." 

"It's  a  psychological  and  mental  habit  of 
looking  at  things."  said  Foley,  suggesting  he 
inherited  the  trait  from  his  father  who 
spent  35  years  on  the  Superior  Court  l>ench 
in  Spokane.  "I  was  raised  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  it's  a  good  quality  to  see  how 
others  see  things  ....  I'm  accused  of  being 
bloodless,  but  Congress  is  collegia].  You 
need  all  kinds  of  people  in  the  institution. 
You  need  chargers  and  people  who  say 
which  way." 

Others,  however,  attribute  Foley's  politi- 
cal antennas— and  his  innate  caution— to 
the  fact  that  he's  always  represented  a 
heavily  Republican  congressional  district, 
one  that  Reagan  carried  with  60  percent  of 
the  vote  in  1984. 

In  Depression-era  Spokane,  the  Foley 
household  was  a  lonely  Democratic  outpost. 
The  neighlMrs  regarded  the  Foleys  as  "nice 
people,  but  odd.  like  we  lielonged  to  a  very 
strange  religion."  Foley  said. 

Foley's  Imyhood  companions  would  shovel 
furiously  In  the  neightiood  sandtiox,  chant- 
ing "free  enterprise."  and  then  lean  on  their 
shovels  and  say  "WPA,  WPA."  Rising  to  the 
defense  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
Works  Progress  Administration.  Foley 
would  shout  "WPA"  as  he  shoveled  and 
"free  enterprise"  as  he  slacked  off. 

But  if  the  district's  voters  have  l>een 
unkind  to  Democratic  presidential  candi- 
dates, they  are  noted  for  ticket-splitting.  As 
an  elected  judge,  Foley's  father  always  led 
the  ticket.  And  Foley  discovered  early  in  his 
first  campaign  for  Congress  in  1964  that 
deep  roots  can  overcome  party  affiliation. 

Returning  to  Spokane  after  serving  as  an 
assistant  attorney  general  and  aiide  to  the 
then-Sen.  Henry  M.  (Scoop)  Jackson.  Foley 
filed  at  the  last  moment  for  the  congres- 
sional seat  held  for  23  years  by  Walt  Horan 
(R-Wash.). 

Early  tn  that  campaign.  Foley  traveled  to 
nearby  Lincoln  County— one  of  the  district's 
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RepubUesn  bMUons— for  the  annual  agri- 
culUual  fair  In  tbe  town  of  OavenporL  With 
an  Irtahman's  gift  for  atory  telllns.  Foley  re- 
cmlla  how  the  county  Democratic  chairman 
Introduoed  him: 

"He  gathered  a  group  of  about  10  fanners 
around  In  front  of  one  of  the  exhibition 
buOdtaiga  and  proceeded  to  Introduce  me.  He 
gave  a  little  speech  In  which  he  said  I  was, 
aa  he  put  it,  'out  of  Spokane.'  like  you'd  in- 
troduce a  flghter.  Well.  Spokane  was  the 
idaoe  a  lot  of  peoifle  went  to  shop  but  we 
are  not  talking  Uncoln  County  now,  we  are 
talking  about  the  big  city.  And  he  said  that 
my  father  was  a  Judge  there.  Tou  could  see 
a  little  uneaslneH  about  that.  Tbere'd  been 
a  couple  of  farm  foreclosure  sales  somebody 
may  have  remembered. 

The  next  thing  he  said  is  that  I  was  an 
hofxired  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Washington.  Well,  the  U  of  W  was  in  Seat- 
tle. Seattle  was  considered  in  every  way  an 
unreliable  place  for  anyone  to  go  or  be 
from,  and  the  Univenlty  of  Washington  had 
the  slight  aura  of  a  Marxlst-Lmlnist  Insti- 
tute. And  he  said  I'd  beoi  a  deputy  prosecu- 
tor in  Spokane  and  an  assistant  attorney 
generaL  The  attorney  general's  office  had 
Just  put  out  some  revisions  in  land  valuation 
that  were  very  unpopular.  I  thought,  you 
know,  this  cannot  be  any  worse.  He  told 
them  about  my  working  for  Scoop,  which 
wasnt  bad  because  Scoop  was  pretty  popu- 
lar in  the  area.  But  that  was  about  the  only 
positive  note  in  the  entire  recitation. 

"But  then  he  paused  and  said.  "Tom's 
mother  was  bom  right  here  in  Davenport.' 
And  someone  said,  "The  hell  she  was!'  And  I 
said.  'Yes  sir.'  He  said.  'What  was  her 
name?'  I  said  'Helen  Hlggins.'  And  he  said, 
'Helen  Hlggins  was  your  mother?'  I  said 
Tes  sir.'  He  said,  'Is  Shorty  Hlggins  your 
imde?'  I  said.  'Tes  sir.'  He  said.  'Steve  and 
Annie  Hlggins  were  your  grandfolks?'  I  said, 
Tes  sir.'  He  said.  'Tou  come  with  me.' 

"Two  minutes  later  I  was  on  a  platform 
with  a  microphone.  And  this  man  who  I'd 
never  known  tUl  a  couple  of  minutes  before 
said.  'All  right,  folks,  I  want  you  to  meet 
Tom  Foley,  he's  running  for  Congress.  Now 
he's  tbe  wrong  party;  he's  a  Democrat.  But 
he's  the  grandson  of  Steve  and  Annie  Hlg- 
gins who  homesteaded  here.  He's  Shorty 
H<ygiiM'  nephew  and  Helen  Hlggins'  son.' " 

That  November.  Foley  almost  carried  Lin- 
coln County,  and  he  hasnt  lost  it  since. 

Family  ties  notwithstanding,  Foley  has 
been  vulnerable  at  home  to  the  charge  that 
he  represents  the  values  and  folkways  of 
Washingttm,  D.C.,  more  than  he  does  those 
of  Washington  state. 

Urbane  and  well-schooled,  with  a  taste  for 
modem  art,  opera  and  expensive  stereo 
equipment,  Foley  does  not  exactly  blend  in 
with  the  crowd  at  the  grain  elevator.  As 
former  O'Neill  aide  Christopher  Matthews 
noted,  "He  reads  books  with  hard  covers." 

But  If  Foley  talks  the  language  of  the 
learned— quotbig.  for  example,  from  Samuel 
Johnson  and  verbatim  from  the  1930  con- 
gressional debate  over  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  legislation  on  a  recent  day  in  his  dis- 
trict—he also  knows  the  intricate  vocabu- 
lary of  farm  policy  that  needs  no  transla- 
tkm  arotmd  Sp<Aane. 

His  leadership  on  agricultural  issues  prob- 
ably accounts  for  his  political  survival,  in- 
cluding a  narrow  escape  in  the  1980  election, 
when  he  won  with  52  percent  of  the  vote. 
Foley  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  He  retained  the 
diainnanshlp  of  its  wheat,  soybeans  and 
feed  grains  subcommittee  during  his  years 
as  majority  whip. 
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Now,  as  the  No.  2  Democrat  in  the  House 
leatKrship  and  in  line  to  be  the  next  speak- 
er, it  Is  unlikely  that  Foley's  constituents— 
who  gave  him  75  percent  of  their  vote  last 
f aU-rwill  turn  hUn  out. 
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HON.  JON  L  KYL 

or  AHIZOIf  A 

]  f  THK  HOUSE  or  BEPRXSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1987 

Mi  KYL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  include  in  the  Record,  an 
articlB  written  by  Pamela  B.  Cohen,  natnnal 
presgient,  and  Mnah  H.  h4aftalin,  Washington 
representative,  of  the  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jews.  Titled,  "If  Jews  Are  for  Sale, 
Wha|  Are  Our  Terms,"  it  makes  for  Important 
and  jimety  reading. 

w  Jews  Axk  fob  Sale.  What  Akk  Ooa 

1  TXHMS? 

(By  Pamela  B.  Cohen) 
According  to  Moscow  sources  available  to 
the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews,  a 
new  super  court  under  Andrei  Gromyko  will 
have  sweeping  new  powers  over  the  fate  of 
Refitseniks  by  dispensing  final  "political" 
Judi^ents  as  to  whether  they  can  emigrate 
In  spite  of  so-called  "security  risk"  conslder- 
atioas.  Under  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  the  new  decision  making  body  will 
have  final  and  irreversible  Jurisidiction  over 
such  cases.  This  is  a  major  new  development 
beca^ise  it  constitutes  an  unprecedented 
forn|al,  Soviet  admission  at  the  highest  level 
of  government  that  these  decisions,  which 
have  long  been  defended  as  a  Juridical,  in- 
tern^ problem  are  In  fact  political  and  thus 


sub. 


to  international  pressure  and  bar- 

If  such  is  the  case,   and  recent 

suggest  it  is,  it  is  now  time  to  set  the 


week,  for  the  first  time  to  our  knowl- 
we  have  direct,  first  hand  confirma- 
tion, straight  from  Deputy  Chairman  Ma- 
karokr  of  the  Consular  Department  in  She- 
vamBdze's  Foreign  Ministry,  that  "the  prob- 
lems of  secrecy,  as  applied  to  Jewish  emigra- 
tionjmust  now  be  decided  politically."  To 
the  pnlon  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews,  this 
means  only  one  thing:  While  the  Ministry  of 
Int^or  formerly  handled  all  refusals,  and 
nowjcontlnues  Jurisdiction  for  all  but  securi- 
ty dases,  it  is  the  Foreign  Ministry,  on 
beh4lf  of  the  Presidium,  announcing  that 
Ity  decisions  by  the  review  body  under 
ko  are  henceforth  political.  Thus, 
the  (Soviets  are  putting  the  approximately 
11,0#0  long-term  Refusenlks  (about  20  per- 
cent of  the  total)  up  for  sale,  and  hoping 
that  in  these  days  of  eagerness  to  believe 
thati  the  propaganda  of  Olasnost  is  really 
Ubefalization.  the  United  States  will  be  se- 
duced into  paying  the  ransom  too  cheaply 
with  trade  concessions  in  exchange  for 
proihlses  or  continued  token  emigration.  All 
recent  signs  point  to  the  assessment,  in  our 
view. 

Although  emigration  by  Soviet  Jews  has, 
in  lucent  years,  been  reduced  to  a  trickle 
since  the  high  point,  in  1979,  when  approxi- 
mately 50.000  Jews  were  permitted  to  leave. 
Soviet  law  calls  for  open  emigration  based 
on  the  Soviet's  adoption  of  the  covenant  on 
CTvll  and  PoUtical  Rights  ratified,  in  1978. 
by  the  Presidium.  According  to  Article  12, 
parl^  1  and  2,  any  citizens  is  entitled  to 
leav^  his  country  and  to  return  back  home. 
In  addition  to  this  binding  provision,  the 


Third  Basket  of  the  Helsinki  Accords,  a 
solemn  though  non-binding  agreement, 
signed  bsl  the  Soviets  in  1975  with  34  other 
nations,  provides  for  the  reunification  of  di- 
vided fa^Ulles.  So  far,  while  they  simply 
ignore  thie  law.  the  Soviets  also  play  games 
such  as  i^strictlng  the  relatives  to  "spouses 
and  chlld^n  only"  when  defining  family,  to 
prevent  greater  numbers  from  even  apply- 
ing, thus  creating  a  vast  backlog  of  people 
wishing  to  leave.  The  more  straightforward 
exception  is  the  case  of  refusing  emigration 
on  the  grounds  of  national  security— that  is, 
that  the  Individual  of  family  member  (here, 
family  is  broadly  defined)  allegedly  possess- 
es militaijy  or  state  secrets.  By  virtue  of  the 
fraudulent  application  of  the  secrecy  excep- 
tion, thousands  of  Jews  have  been  denied 
permission  to  emigrate,  and  unknown  num- 
bers mors  denied  the  right  to  even  apply. 

For  Instance.  In  the  mid-1970's.  those 
Soviet  Jews  who  were  Justifiably  denied  the 
right  to  ctnlgrate  because  they  held  valid  se- 
curity clearances  were  regularly  informed 
that  theije  was  a  five  year  wait  for  security 
cases.  Fdr  this  reason,  many  Jews  quite 
their  security  Jot>8  and  waited  for  the  time 
limit  before  applying.  And.  in  practice,  the 
security  limitations  were  Imposed  even  on 
individuals  performing  no  classified  work  if 
any  secret  work  was  going  on  anywhere  on 
their  post  or  plant.  Lev  Elbert,  for  example, 
has  beei^  denied  on  security  grounds  for 
building  an  Officers'  Club  swimming  pool! 
In  any  event,  such  terms  were  never  ot>- 
served.     | 

Just  as  Refusenlks  generally  do  not  neces- 
sarily receive  the  otherwise  routine  and 
promptahswer  from  the  Ministry  of  Interi- 
or's OVI9  (visas)  department  to  their  appli- 
cations to  emigrate,  so  too  here,  the  stated 
expiration  dates  were  ignored  to  the  case  of 
Jews.  Long-term.  pre-Afghanistan  invasion 
Refusenlks,  such  as  Vladimir  Slepak.  Navun 
Meiman.  I^v  Elbert,  Takov  Rakhlenko,  and 
Natasha  Khassina.  have  been  refused  emi- 
gration ofi  national  security  grounds  for  up 
s.  And.  in  a  mad,  catch-22  sltua- 
y,  like  Tuli  Koshorovsky,  were 
told  when  the  secrecy  period  expired,  that 
while  they  were  no  longer  denied  for  securi- 
ty reasons,  the  Ministry  of  Interior  denied 
exit  because  they  had  no  family  members 
abroad.  Sow,  to  compound  the  matter,  we 
are  told  Ihat  secrecy  reasons  are  now  being 
revived  a$  the  current  basis  for  refusal  even 
though  the  time  limit  has  lasped. 

It  has  been  reported  widely  that  while 
Gorbachev,  in  1985,  publicly  stated,  in  Paris, 
that  the  hormal  ceiling  for  such  restrictions 
is  5  years— 10  at  most  for  expeclally  sensi- 
tive intormation— Gennady  Gerasimov, 
speaking  for  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry, 
recently  said  some  security  categories  are 
indefinite  or  unlimited  aii6  that  some,  such 
as  the  above  named,  wiU  never  be  permitted 
to  leave.  Up  until  now,  the  affected  Ministry 
made  tl|e  determination,  according  to 
hevardnadze's  Deputy.  Ifakarov, 
reign  Ministry.  What  makes  the 
myko  authority  of  major  impor- 
Interest  to  Soviet  Jewry  activists 
:knowledgement  of  a  change  of 
m  domestic-bound  Ministries  to 
itional  political  arena  of  the  Pre- 
ilf. 
The  recent  signs  Involve  the  orchestration 
of  a  carefully  staged  propaganda  campaign 
masquerading  as  Glasnost,  or  openness,  the 
elements  of  which,  insofar  as  Jews  are  con- 
cerned, include  the  release  from  jail  of 
almost  all  of  the  Jewish  Prisoners-of-Con- 
science;  the  approval  of  emigration  for  a 
very  small  number  of  highly  visible  Refuse- 
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nlks;  the  release,  albeit  too  late  to  save 
them,  of  a  few  cancer  patients  ballyhooded 
as  humanltarianlsm:  vague  promises  of  sig- 
nificantly increased  levels  of  emigration:  a 
rise  in  March  emigration  approaching  the 
500  per  month  rate,  compared  to  an  average 
of  only  75  in  all  of  1988,  and.  now,  a  rash  of 
meetings  with  Jewish  leaders.  This  entire 
campaign  is  designed  to  reach  a  crescendo 
coinciding  with  the  current  Vienna  meetings 
of  the  conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  the  visit  to  Moscow  of  liCar- 
garet  Thatcher,  the  upcoming  visit  of  20 
Congressman  led  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  culminating  with  the  visit  of 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz.  This  is  by 
no  means  the  first  time  the  Soviets  have  or- 
chestrated the  appearance  of  liberalization 
to  influence  major  meetings  or  negotiations. 
Even  in  the  Brezhnev  era,  the  two  visits  by 
President  Nixon,  in  1972  and  1974.  were  pre- 
ceded by  the  release  of  highly  prominent 
Refusenlks.  It  bespeaks  a  recognition  that 
the  Soviets  take  seriously  the  high  priority 
we  give  to  progress  in  the  area  of  Human 
Rights.  Lacking  such  progress,  they  had  had 
to  resort  to  manufacturing  the  illusion. 

What  Is  of  concern  to  the  Union  Councils 
is  the  apparent  widespread  willingness,  by 
the  public  and  press,  to  take  some  hope 
from  these  "signals"  when,  in  fact,  they  are 
insignificant  as  of  the  moment  and  absent 
the  acid  test  of  time.  One  month  of  emigra- 
tion at  the  500  level  clearly  does  not  consti- 
tute a  trend  or  a  shift  in  policy  to  an  appro- 
priate level.  What's  more,  despite  generally 
strong  Administration  statements  linking 
the  need  for  human  rights  improvements  to 
progress  on  other  fronts,  we  are  uneasy 
about  certain  decisions  that  sugges.  that 
this  subject  matter  Interferes  with  business 
as  usual.  For  instance,  where  we  had  a 
policy  that  cultural  exchanges  should  result 
from  human  rights  progress,  they  were 
agreed  to  at  Geneva  without  such  a  quid  pro 
quo.  The  same  can  be  said  for  the  recent  de- 
control of  oil  and  gas  drilling  equipment  in 
exchange  for  what  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment found  to  be  one  of  the  worst  anti- 
hiunan  rights  years.  If  these  concessions 
were  indeed  signals  to  the  Soviets,  their  re- 
sponse will  have  to  be  subtantially  larger 
than  the  token  11,000  Refusenlks  commonly 
discussed  if  we  are  to  support  a  temporary 
lifting  of  Jackson- Vanik. 

Here,  then,  are  our  requirements: 

1.  The  minimum  appropriate  level  of  per- 
mitted emigration  for  which  serious  conces- 
sions, even  of  a  temporary  and  provisional 
nature,  should  be  comtemplated  is  a  return 
to  the  1979  mark  of  over  4,000  per  month 
for  a  full  year,  with  priority  given  to  long- 
term  Refusenlks  and  those  refused  for  "se- 
curity" reasons,  together  with  concrete  evi- 
dence of  a  commitment  by  the  Soviets  to 
continue  to  increase  the  rate.  We  are  today 
serving  notice  on  all  concerned  that  the 
U05J  will  actively  oppose  and  protest  the 
granting  of  any  economic  concessions  in  ex- 
change for  anything  substantially  less. 

2.  We  continue  to  l>e  alarmed  that  the  list 
of  11,000  Refusenlks,  presented  to  Secretary 
Shultz  at  the  time  of  the  Reykjavik  summit 
meeting  by  the  National  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  presented  to  the  Soviets 
this  weeiL.  gives  the  impression  that  this  list 
represents  all  Refusenlks  when,  in  fact,  it 
represents  no  more  than  10-20  percent  of 
the  total.  The  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jews,  however,  remains  committed  to  the 
rescue  of  all  of  the  at  least  50,000  Refuse- 
nlks as  the  t>asellne  for  considering  econom- 
ic concessions. 

3.  Beyond  that,  we  are  committed  to  the 
remaining  350.000  Soviet  Jews  who,  every- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

one  but  the  Soviets  concedes,  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  West. 
These  are  the  Jews  who  are  not  technically 
Refusenlks  primarily  because  the  Soviet 
rules  for  accepting  applications  exclude 
them  and  thus  they  have  not  been  allowed 
even  to  apply  and  be  formally  refused  per- 
mission. Thus,  to  the  Union  of  Councils, 
proper  evidence  of  Soviet  good  faith  beyond 
the  emigration  of  the  first  50,000— i.e.,  pre- 
sumably, the  presently  certified  Refuse- 
nlks—must  include  a  lowering  of  barriers  to 
application  such  as  by  broadening  the  defi- 
nition of  family  to  Include  any  relative,  and 
the  elimination  of  false  security  claims  so 
that  the  balance  of  the  400.000  and  subse- 
quent applicants  can  apply,  be  processed 
and  actually  emigrate.  Once  this  happens, 
incidentally,  we  will  see  how  the  remaining 
one  and  one  half  million  Soviet  Jews,  that 
C3S  60  Minutes'  reporter  Mike  Wallace 
says  are  "living  more  or  less  satisfying 
lives",  read  and  react  to  the  more  welcoming 
signals.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  any  Jew 
must  be  accorded  the  legal  right  he  already 
has  to  emigrate  freely  to  Israel  without  ref- 
erence to  the  present  or  absence  of  relatives 
in  Israel. 

4.  What's  more,  while  we  are  waiting  for 
progress  in  emigration,  we  will  continue  to 
vigilantly  demand: 
Hiunane  treatment  for  all  Soviet  Jews. 
An  end  to  the  beatings  and  bullying  of  de- 
fenseless protestors. 

An  end  to  the  practice  of  commitlng 
Human  Rights  activists  to  mental  hospitals, 
and  the  release  of  those  so  condemned  t>e- 
cause  of  political  activism. 

The  establishment  of  decent  labor  and 
health  care  conditions  in  the  Gulag. 

Permission  to  emigrate  for  all  former  Pris- 
oners-of-Conscience,  and  the  release  and 
emigration  of  current  POC's. 

An  end  to  state-sponsored  anti-Semitism. 
Including  acknowledgement  of  the  right  to 
study  and  teach  the  Hebrew  language  and 
culture  and  to  practice  their  religion. 

An  end  to  the  blackmail  of  requiring 
emigres  to  pay  the  debts  of  family  members 
for  whom  they  are  not  financially  responsi- 
ble. 

An  end  to  the  coercive  practice  of  con- 
scripting the  children  of  Refusenlks  into 
military  service  for  the  self-evident  purpose 
of  intimidation,  since  such  service  automati- 
cally adds  at  least  several  years  to  their  in- 
terminable wait  to  emigrate  because  of  the 
secrecy  loophole. 

A  requirement  that  refusals  be  in  written 
form,  stating  exactly  the  reasons,  terms  of 
expiration  of  the  proposed  restrictions,  and 
permitting  Refusenlks  to  defend  themselves 
in  person  at  the  newly  established  commis- 
sion. 

Finally,  the  Union  of  Councils  applauds 
the  outstanding  rhetoric  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Secretary  of  State, 
who  have  up  until  now  made  it  clear  that 
significant  progress  in  human  rights  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  progress  on  all  other  fronts 
in  our  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
is  a  lesson  America  learned  to  Its  peril  50 
years  ago:  (I)  so  long  as  a  nation  is  dedicated 
to  maldng  war  on  its  own  innocent  citizens, 
and  to  enslaving  its  neighbors,  it  cannot  be 
credited  with  genuine  peaceful  intentions 
towards  Its  free  and  competitive  opponents; 
and  (U)  the  bystanders  to  atrocities,  who 
want  to  conduct  business  as  usual  with  such 
nations,  and  who  can  be  manipulated  into 
accepting  propaganda  in  place  of  deeds,  are 
already  walking  the  path  to  ruin. 

The  UCSJ  allies  itself  with  the  position  of 
Ttiri  Orlov,  Natan  Scharanksy.  and  Vladl- 
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mir  Bukovsky.  The  Soviet  overture,  in 
recent  days,  to  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
munity is  a  clear  and  welcome  indication 
that  our  policy  of  hanging  tough  on  human 
rights  has  been  effective,  that  the  message 
has  been  received,  and  that  the  Soviets  un- 
derstand its  seriousness.  This  is  not  tbe  time 
to  compromise  principle  by  accepting  a  level 
far  below  the  standard  set  by  Brezhnev.  We 
call  on  P>resident  Reagan  and  Secretary 
Shultz  to  continue  to  stand  fast 

The  77,000-member  rescue  organization. 
the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews,  is  the 
oldest  and  largest  independent  organization 
in  America  dealing  exclusively  with  the 
cause  of  Soviet  Jewry. 


SPOUSAL  IMPOVERISHMENT:  A 
DETAILED  EXPLANAIION 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OrCAUTORRIA 
Ilf  THE  BOUSE  OP  SEPRESEHTATIVBS 

Monday,  April  6,  1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received 
a  number  of  inquiries  on  the  issue  of  Medicaid 
spcxisai  impoverishment  I  have  prepared  the 
folkjwing  detailed  explanation  of  how  current 
Medicakj  law  can  pauperize  okier  women 
wfiose  hust)ar)ds  must  enter  a  nursing  home, 
and  how  the  bill  that  Mr.  Schumer  and  I  have 
introduced,  H.R.  1711,  wouM  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Current  law.  MedicakJ  is  a  means-tested  erv 
titlement  program  for  the  poor.  Eligibility  for 
(x>verage,  including  payment  for  rKirsirtg  home 
care,  is  tied  to  an  irvJividuars  categorical 
status  (aged,  blind,  disabled,  or  family  with  de- 
pendent children),  an  indivkiual's  income,  and 
an  ifKlividual's  resources.  The  income  ar>d  re- 
source standards  which  States  apply  in  deter- 
mining eligibility— that  is,  the  amount  of 
irtcome  and  rescxjrces  that  an  irxltvidual  may 
have  arxj  be  considered  poor  erxxjgh  to  qual- 
ify for  Medk»kj — vary  considerably. 

In  most  States,  eWerty  people  receiving 
cash  assistance  under  the  Supplemental  Se- 
curity lnc(}me  [SSI]  Program  are  autontatically 
eligible  for  MedkiakJ.  In  some  States,  known 
as  "209(b)"  States,  eligibility  mles  more  re- 
strictive than  those  under  SSI  are  applied  to 
the  elderly.  In  about  30  States,  eMerly  Individ- 
uals wtK)  are  not  poor  enough  to  qualify  for 
SSI,  but  who  have  large,  recurring  medcal  ex- 
penses (i.e.,  nursing  home  bHIs),  qualify  for 
Medk:akj  as  "medically  needy."  Finally,  about 
30  States  also  offer  coverage,  on  an  "optional 
categorically  needy"  ttasis.  to  nursing  home 
resktents  wfK>se  incomes  fall  bek>w  a  State- 
established  level  no  higher  than  300  percent 
of  the  basK  SSI  benefit  level  ($1,020  per 
month  in  1987).  SSI  income  and  resources 
standards  vary  from  "209(b)"  income  and  re- 
source standards,  whKh  in  turn  vary  from 
"medically  needy"  and  "optk>nal  categisricany 
rteedy"  income  and  resource  standards  frcxn 
State  to  State. 

Regardless  of  whether  a  State  is  an  "SSI" 
or  a  "209(b)"  State,  whether  it  covers  the 
"medfcafty  needy,"  or  whether  it  covers  the 
"opttoruJ  categorically  nee&^."  certain  rules 
apply  for  (ietermining  how  much  In  the  way  of 
income  or  resources  an  indivkJual  has.  These 
rules  derive  primarily  from  tfte  SSI  program 
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•nd  tn  Mt  forth  in  MMicsid  reguMlons 
railMr  than  ttw  Macicaid  statuta 

AtMbulion  of  incoma  and  raaources.  When 
ona  spouaa  amare  a  nuraing  homa  (or  other 
inaMution)  and  i^laa  for  Medtoaid.  the  fol- 
lowinQ  njia  ia  appiad  for  detonnining  what 
tliat  apouaa'a  income  and  raaouroea  are  for 
eigiiiily  pupoaaa.  Aller  the  first  fuH  month  of 
inalHudooaliation.  each  apouae  is  treated  as 
a  aaparala  houaahoid.  Thua,  what  happens  to 
ttte  communily  spouao  daperxte  on  wtiich 
ipouaa  is  inatWulionafaed.  who  receives  the 
incoma,  and  how  the  resources  are  held. 

Income  is  conaidared  to  belong  to  the 
apouae  whoee  name  is  on  the  check.  Thus,  if 
the  couple's  Social  Security  and  pension 
checks  are  made  out  to  the  husband,  and  tf 
the  huabaiKl  enters  a  nursing  home,  after  the 
firat  month  all  of  the  income  is  considered  his, 
and  ttw  wife  receivea  only  a  maintenance 
needs  aBowanco.  H  ttte  wife  enters  ttie  nurs- 
ing home,  however,  none  of  tlw  income  is 
considered  hers  after  the  first  month,  and  ttw 
husband  has  no  obigation  to  make  any  contri- 
button  to  ttw  wife's  cost  of  care.  (Any  contri- 
button  ttte  husband  migfit  cfioose  to  make  witi 
simply  be  appBod  to  reduce,  dollar  for  doltar, 
ttte  amount  that  the  Mednakl  Program  pays 
for  tfte  wife's  nursing  Itome  care). 

The  same  rule  applies  to  countable  re- 
sources, wtiich  are  ttaaically  Kqud  assets  like 
savings  accounts,  mutual  fund  investments, 
certificates  of  deposit,  etc.  (The  couple's 
home,  regardless  of  its  vakie.  Is  not  counted 
in  dniomiining  eligibility,  nor  is  it  sutifect  to 
ierts  impoaed  by  ttte  State  for  recovery  of 
Modteakf  costs,  so  king  as  the  community 
spouse  lives  In  it)  If  the  lk|ud  assets  are  joint- 
ly heU,  they  are  consMered  to  betong  entirely 
to  the  Institutnrtalized  spouse,  on  ttte  theory 
tfiat  tte  or  she  has  an  unrestricted  right  to  use 
them.  If  ttte  assets  are  hekl  by  ttte  community 
apouae,  however,  they  are  conskiered,  after 
the  first  month,  to  iMtong  to  him  or  her,  and 
tftere  is  no  obigatnn  on  ttte  part  of  ttte  com- 
munity apouae  to  contrixjte  any  amounts  to 
the  care  of  ttte  instituttonaUzed  spouse. 

Mairttertanoe  needs  altowance  for  ttte  com- 
munity spouse.  Otoe  ttte  InstituttonaKzed 
apouse  has  established  that  he  Is  lx>th  re- 
aouroe— «rtd  income— eligble  for  Medwakj, 
uauaHy  by  "spertding  down"  his  countable  re- 
sources to  a  level  of  $1,800,  the  followirtg 
rules  govern  the  dispositkxi  of  his  Income 
each  monttt  The  beneficiary  is  alk>wed  a  per- 
sortal  needs  aUowance  (generally  $25),  an  al- 
towance  for  certain  medk»l  expertses  not 
covered  by  Medtoakt,  and,  what  is  at  Issue 
here,  an  amount  of  the  maintenance  needs  of 
the  community  spouse.  This  amount,  com- 
bined with  the  community  spouse's  Income,  if 
any,  aHow  the  community  spouse  a  certain 
level  of  income.  Thia  maintertance  needs  level 
may  not  exceed  the  higfiest  of  ttte  SSI,  State 
supplementatmn.  or  "medk»lly  needy" 
income  standard  in  ttte  State.  As  ttte  foitowiitg 
table,  baaed  on  a  March  1967,  analysts  cort- 
duded  by  ttte  American  Associatton  of  Retired 
Persona,  Irtdteates.  ttteae  community  spouse 
maintenaitoe  needs  levels  vary  greatly  from 
State  to  Stale: 

Maintenance  needs 
leva 
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state: 


Alabama. 


Alaska. 


$340 
632 


Alisons..., 
A]  kansas., 


Q  Ufomla 

C<  lorado 

C(  nnecticut 

Ot  laware 

Dl  ;trict  of  Columltia 

Florida 

Georgia 

H^waU 


Maintenance  needt 
level 

(') 

188 

634 

229 

375-450 

164 


eKgiblity, 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

Ndw  Mexico 

NAirYork 

Nqrtta  Carolina... 

Ndrth  DakoU 

0»io 

OI|lahoma 

Osegon 

Petmsylvania 

Riode  Island 

So  nth  Carolina... 

So  nth  Dakota 

T(  rmeasee 

Tocas .«.,„ . 


/*mont 

/^glnia 

Washington. 


340 
340 
340 
375 
173 
354 
372 
340 
417 
233 
345 
(«) 
(») 
342 
373 
475 
340 
257 
150 
340 
289 
398 
217-325 
368 
200 
442 
195 


Utfch. 

Ve 

Vil 

W* 

W^st  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming , 

■  Arizona  opermtes,  under  demonstntion  muthor- 
Ity.  ai  Medicaid  program  that  does  not  cover  nuraing 
horn*  or  other  long-term  care  benefits. 

•  Of)  to  $393. 
'  Up  to  (340. 
<  oil  to  $258. 

•  Mcne. 

After  ttte  amounts  for  ttte  personal  needs 
alkMfance,  maintenance  needs  allowance,  and 
uftc^vered  medical  expenses  have  t)een  de- 
ducted from  the  monthly  income  of  the  institu- 
tkxtilized  spouse,  ttte  remainder  Is  applied  to 
the  cost  of  ttte  nursing  home  care.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  institutionalized  spouse's 
contritxjtran  artd  ttte  nursing  ttome's  alkiwed 
rate  Is  pakj  tif  ttte  State,  with  Federal  MedK- 
akj  matching  funds.  Thus,  ttte  greater  ttte 
maintenartce  needs  altovrartce  for  ttte  commu- 
nity spouse,  ttte  smaller  ttte  Institutionalized 
spouse's  contritMJtion  to  ttte  cost  of  his  care, 
and  jttte  greater  ttte  State  and  Federal  Medic- 
akj  ^uflsys  for  the  cost  of  his  care. 

Rfsources.  Ttte  amounts  of  countat>le  re- 
souifces  that  a  person  may  have  and  qualify 
for  Medk»ki  vary  from  State  to  State,  artd  by 
basis  for  eiigit>ility.  Most  States  folk>w  the  SSI 
levels,  whk:h  In  1987  are  $1,800  for  an  indivkl- 
ual  and  $2,700  for  a  couple.  To  prevent 
people  from  giving  away  assets  in  order  to 
quaffy  for  Mednakl,  States  are  authorized  to 
kx>ld  back  2  years  from  ttte  date  of  applKatkxi 
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for  eKgiblity,  artd  if  a  person  transferred  an 
asset  for  less  tttan  fair  ntarket  vakje,  to  deny 
eligibility  for  a  specified  pertod  of  time.  Ttte 
length  of  the  eligibility  delay  depends  on  ttte 
amount  df  the  assets  given  away,  t>ut  it  can 
tte  more  ttan  2  years. 

The  eftect  of  tttese  resource  rules  Is  tttat.  In 
order  to  duality  for  Medicakj  coverage,  ttte  In- 
stituttonafced  spouse  must  "spend  down"  all 
of  his  c<Mjntable  resources  but  $1,800  by 
paying  fof  his  nursing  home  care.  If  all  of  the 
couple's  liqud  assets  are  jointly  hekl,  ttten 
they  are  cortskjered  availattle  to  him  and  must 
be  spertt  ^ore  he  qualifies,  leaving  the  cont- 
munity  si^ouse  with  access  to  only  $1,800  in 
savirtgs  aftd  ottier  Ik^ukt  assets.  Ttte  only  way 
for  ttte  qouple  to  avokj  this  result  in  most 
States  is  to  transfer  the  assets  from  ttte  hus- 
bartd  to  ^  wife  at  least  2  years  before  the 
husbartd  ^nters  ttte  nursing  home  artd  applies 
for  Medk:«kj. 

Court-ordered  support  In  some  cases, 
courts  have  Issued  orders  agairtst  irtstituttonal- 
ized  spouses  requiring  tttem  to  make  monthly 
support  payments  In  certain  amounts  to  ttteir 
spouses  in  the  community.  Ttte  polkry  of  the 
Klealth  Care  Rrtartdng  Adminlstratran  [HCFA] 
is  that  notwitttstanding  such  an  order,  the 
irtcome  of  ttte  institutionalized  spouse  Is  to  tte 
cortskjered  availatiie  to  him  for  purposes  of 
determiniag  ttte  amount  of  his  contributkxi 
toward  the  cost  of  nursing  home  care.  Ttte 
only  part  6f  his  Irtcome  whk^  HCFA  polny  ac- 
krtowledges  as  available  to  ttte  commurtity 
spouse  Is  the  specified  maintenance  needs  al- 
knvance.  i 

H.R.  1^11.  The  bill  adds  a  new  sectXHt  to 
the  MeditakI  statute  which  establishes  mles 
for  the  traatment  of  ttte  income  artd  resources 
of  a  coude  wttere  orte  spouse  is  institutkHtal- 
ized  at  Medicaki  expense.  Ttte  bill  does  not 
alter  income  artd  resource  startdards  for  eligi- 
bility; the  levels  established  by  States,  whettt- 
er  "SSI,"  j"209(b),"  "medk^lly  needy,"  and/or 
"optional  categorically  needy,"  would  not  be 
altered.  Similariy,  current  law  as  to  wttat 
Income  and  wtdch  resources  are  "exempt" 
and  whk:^  are  "non-exempt"  and  how  that 
inconte  and  tttose  resources  are  vakjed, 
remain  ucichartged.  Ttte  rules  In  tttis  new  sec- 
txjn  apply  only  to  couples  with  orte  spouse  in 
an  lnstitutx>n;  no  ottter  class  of  applk»nts  or 
beneficiartes  would  receive  comparattle  treat- 
ment      I 

Ttte  spousal  protectkxt  rules  in  tttis  ttill  set  a 
uniform  ttationial  pohcy  tttat  applies  in  aH 
States,  Wttettter  or  not  they  are  community 
property  ^jrisdictktns,  and  whettter  or  not  tttey 
automatklatly  make  Medk^ki  available  to  SSI 
recipienta  States  have  discretk}n  within  the 
parameters  set  by  the  bill,  but  the  parameters 
are  ttte  s^me  In  aN  States. 

The  spousal  protectk>n  rules  in  this  bill 
apply  regfudless  of  ttte  basis  of  eligitxllty:  cat- 
egorically needy,  optktnal  categorically  needy, 
or  medK^ly  needy. 

Hokj  tt^irmless.  To  assure  that  rto  ttertefKi- 
ary  would  tte  inadvertently  disadvantaged  t>y 
tttese  new  rules,  the  bill  allows  an  lnstitutk>nal- 
ized  indi>Mual  to  elect  to  be  governed  by  ttte 
eligibility  and  post-eligitxiity  mles  In  effect  on 
March  1,i1967,  rattter  than  the  rules  provkJed 
under  th«  bill. 
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AttritHJtton  of  irtcome  and  resources.  The  ttill 
establisttes  uniform  rules  for  attrittuting 
inconte  artd  resources  for  purposes  of  deter- 
minktg  eltgittiUty.  The  1 -month  waiting  period  in 
current  law  is  eliminated,  and  ttte  followirtg  at- 
tritxjtkxi  rules  apply  immediately  upon  enterirtg 
ttte  rtursirtg  ttome,  ttospital,  or  ottier  mednal 
institutton.  Mo  inconte  or  resources  of  the 
community  spouse  are  conskiered  available  to 
the  institutkinallzed  spouse.  In  ttte  case  of 
ttoth  Income  and  resources,  if  ttte  income  and 
resources  are  jointly  held,  tiatf  Is  conskiered 
availattle  to  ttte  community  spouse.  OtttenMise, 
ttte  income  or  resource  Is  conskiered  avail- 
able to  ttte  person  wtto  ttdds  It  (or  In  wttose 
name  it  Is  held).  Ttte  same  principles  apply  to 
income  and  resources  tiekl  in  trust  unless  ttte 
trust  specifk:ally  provkJes  otherwise. 

Maintenance  needs  altowance  for  communi- 
ty spouse.  After  an  institutk>nalized  spouse 
tias  met  ttte  resource  and  income  criteria  for 
eligibility,  ttte  income  attributed  to  tttat  spouse 
Is  applied  as  fdtows  each  month.  First  at 
least  $25  is  deducted  for  tttat  spouse's  per- 
sonal needs  allowance.  Ttten,  a  community 
spoiise  monthly  income  allowance  Is  deduct- 
ed. Ttten  a  family  allowance,  for  each  family 
member,  if  any,  reskling  with  ttte  community 
spouse,  is  deducted.  Finally,  uncovered 
amounts  for  incuned  expenses  for  medk^ 
care  are  deducted.  Ttte  remainder  of  ttte  Insti- 
tuttonalized  spouse's  Income  is  applied  to  the 
cost  of  his  or  her  nursirtg  home  care. 

Ttte  community  spouse  monthly  income  al- 
towance is  ttte  amount  needed  to  brirtg  ttte 
community  spouse's  monthly  income,  inchid- 
ing  any  Income  ottterwise  available  to  her,  up 
to  a  minimum  level.  This  minimum  level  is  de- 
fined as  ttte  sum  of  (1)  an  amount  equal  to 
1 50  percent  of  the  two-person  Federal  pover- 
ty level— $925  per  month  In  1987— plus  (2)  an 
excess  shelter  allowance  (ttte  amount  t>y 
whKh  mortgage  expenses  or  rent  plus  utility 
costs  exceed  30  percent  of  the  amount  in  (1)), 
pkjs  half  of  ttte  Institutionalized  spouse's  re- 
maining income. 

In  no  case  can  ttte  contrtbutkjn  from  ttte  irv 
stitutkjnalized  spouse  raise  the  level  of 
Income  availat>le  to  ttte  community  spouse  to 
more  tttan  $1 ,500  per  month,  adjusted  annual- 
ly tty  ttte  rate  of  increase  In  ttte  Consumer 
Price  Index.  This  $1,500  cap  does  not  apply  if 
ttte  community  spouse's  Income  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds $1,500. 

The  bill  entitles  Institutktnalized  spouses  to 
notKe  of  these  rules  and  to  a  fair  hearing  If 
ttte  community  spouse  allowance,  as  deter- 
mined tty  ttte  State,  is  inadequate. 

Resources.  Ttte  bill  creates  an  exceptktn  to 
ttte  current  prottibitton  against  transferring 
assets  for  less  tttan  fair  market  value  within  2 
years  of  applying  for  Medk;akl.  An  institutk>n- 
alized  spouse  may,  at  any  time,  transfer  re- 
sources attributed  to  him  to  ttte  community 
spouse  In  an  amount  whk:h  will  raise  ttte  level 
of  resources  availattle  to  ttte  community 
spouse  (counting  any  that  she  already  has) 
$12,000.  This  was  approximately  the  median 
income  for  all  over-65  ttousettolds  in  1985, 
and  woukl  give  the  community  spouse  atxtut  1 
year's  financial  protectk>n  shoukj  her  spouse 
die  sttortly  upon  being  placed  in  a  nursing 
home. 

Court  orders.  With  respect  to  both  income 
and  resources,  if  a  court  has  entered  an  order 
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agairtst  an  InstitutkxtaKzed  spouse  requrirtg 
ttte  contributton  of  income  or  resources  to  ttte 
instituttonalized  spouse,  ttte  income  and  re- 
sources cannot  tte  conskiered  availattle  to 
apply  to  ttte  cost  of  nursirtg  home  care,  sub- 
ject to  ttte  $1,500  inconte  and  $12,000  re- 
source ceilings. 

Effective  date.  Ttte  proviskxts  are  effective 
Octotter  1.  1987,  unless  a  State  requires  legis- 
lative actkxt  to  amend  its  State  Medtoakl  plan. 

Example.  Assume  an  eklerty  couple  wtto 
own  a  home  assessed  at  $90,000,  a  5-year- 
old  car  vMXth  less  titan  $4,500,  and  have  per- 
sortal  and  househoW  effects  worth  less  tttan 
$2,000.  Tttey  also  have  a  joint  savings  ac- 
count with  a  balance  of  $20,000.  Ttte  hus- 
ttartd's  monthly  Income,  from  his  Social  Secu- 
rity and  his  penston,  is  $750.  Ttte  wife  worked 
in  ttte  home  all  her  Hfe,  artd  Iter  only  income  is 
a  Social  Security  dteck  in  ttte  amount  of 
$150.  The  ttustiand  devetops  Atzhekner's  dis- 
ease and  his  vnfe,  no  tongiar  atile  to  care  for 
him  at  home,  ntust  place  him  in  a  nursing 
home.  The  State  covers  ttte  "opttonal  cate- 
gorically needy"  nursing  home  resklents  under 
Medk»kl,  and  sets  its  income  standard  for 
nursing  ttome  coverage  at  $1,020  per  month, 
and  its  resource  startdard  at  $1,800  ki  non- 
exempt  assets. 

Current  law.  Assume  ttte  couple  lives  in  a 
State  whk;h  sets  Its  maintenance  needs  allow- 
ance at  $340,  and  which  prottibits  transfers  of 
assets.  The  couple's  ttome,  car,  and  personal 
effects  are  exempt  resources,  and  are  not 
cortsklered  in  determining  Medk^kl  eligltjility. 
However,  ttte  joint  savings  account  is  attritt- 
uted  to  ttte  husband,  wtto  vvill  not  qualify  for 
Medicakl  until  he  spends  $1 7,200  on  his  nurs- 
ing ttome  care.  At  a  cost  of  $2,000  per  month, 
this  will  take  about  9  months.  (If  he  were  to 
tranter  ttte  joint  account  to  his  wife,  ttte  State 
could  deny  him  eligibility  for  more  tttan  2 
years). 

Once  he  is  resource-eligittle,  ttte  husband's 
income  is  applied  as  follows:  An  allowance  of 
$25  for  personal  needs,  an  allowance  of  $190 
for  ttte  maintenance  needs  of  ttte  commurtity 
spouse  ($340  minus  $150),  and  $75  for  un- 
covered medk^al  costs.  Ttte  remaining  $460  of 
ttte  husband's  income  applies  to  ttte  cost  of 
nursing  ttome  care,  reducing  ttte  total  Federal 
and  State  Medk»kj  payment  by  $460. 

Ttte  wife  in  ttte  community  is  left  with  a 
monthly  Income  of  $340  (her  $1 50  Social  Se- 
curity ctteck  plus  her  husttand's  $190  contri- 
button) and  access  to  the  $1,800  remaining  in 
their  joint  account  Before  her  husttand  en- 
tered ttte  nursing  ttome,  ttteir  Income  as  a 
couple  ($900  per  month)  was  attout  146  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  poverty  level;  after  institu- 
ttonalizatktn,  her  income  is  75  percent  of  ttte 
Federal  poverty  level. 

H.R.  1711.  As  under  ctirrent  law,  the  cou- 
ple's home,  car,  and  personal  effects  are 
exempt  resources,  and  are  not  conskiered  kt 
determining  Medk»kl  eligibility.  At  ttte  time  ttte 
husband  enters  ttte  nursing  home,  ttalf  of  ttte 
joint  savings  account  ttalance  ($10,000)  Is  at- 
tributed to  him,  ttte  ottier  half  to  his  wife. 
Sktce  ttte  wife  still  has  only  $10,000  in  Ik^uid 
assets,  he  may  transfer  up  to  $20,000  more  to 
her.  Ttte  husttand  must  ttten  apply  all  but 
$1,800  of  his  $10,000  to  the  cost  of  care.  At 
$2,000  per  month,  this  will  take  less  tttan  5 
monttts. 
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Once  tie  is  resource-eligiljle,  ttte  hustjand's 
income  is  applied  as  foHows:  At  least  $25  for 
personal  needs  and  $725  for  the  makitenanoe 
needs  of  ttte  community  spouse.  (Ttte  commu- 
nity spouse  is  altowed  a  mktknum  of  $925,  kt- 
cluding  her  Income;  since  tier  income  is  only 
$150,  site  can  receive  at  least  $775  from  ttte 
hust)and,  whk:h  in  this  case  exceeds  ttte  hus- 
ttand's  entire  Income,  ottier  tttan  his  personal 
needs  alktwance).  t«tottiing  remakts  to  apply  to 
the  husband's  medk^al  costs  tttat  are  not  cov- 
ered by  Medk:akl,  and  nothing  remakis  to 
reduce  ttte  cost  of  ttte  husband's  nursing 
home  care  to  ttte  Medicakl  Program. 

Ttte  wife  in  the  community  is  left  with  a 
monthly  income  of  $875  (her  Social  Security 
ctteck  plus  the  maintenance  needs  altow- 
ance), or  190  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty 
level  for  a  single  kxUvklual.  Site  also  has 
$12,000  in  Ik^kl  assets.  Relative  to  ojrrent 
law,  Mednakl  coverge  woukl  begm  rougtily  4 
months  eariier,  and  ttte  total  Federal  and 
State  Medicaid  payment  to  ttte  nursing  home 
would  go  up  by  $535  per  month  (ttte  differ- 
ence between  the  husband's  $190  contribu- 
tton under  current  law  and  $725  corttrtoutton 
under  the  bill). 


EAGLE  SCOUT  EDWARD  ROBERT 
SIGNORINO 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OP  PKHHSTLVAHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6,  1987 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riae  at  this 
time  to  recognize  an  outstandktg  acttievement 
attained  by  my  constituent  Edward  Robert 
Signorino,  of  Uniontown,  PA.  He  was  recently 
awarded  ttte  higttest  rank  in  Scouting — tttat  oil 
Eagle  Scout  Scouting  is  an  activity  tttat  sym- 
bolizes ttte  highest  kleals  of  our  great  courttry, 
and  Edward  is  to  be  commended  for  tti^ 
achievement  I  believe  it  speaks  higttly  of  his 
talent  dedtoation,  and  cttaracter. 

Mr.  Signorino  has  gone  on  to  serve  this 
country  hi  ttte  Armed  Forces  and  I  am  confi- 
dent tie  will  continue  to  upttokl  ttte  high  stand- 
ards of  ttte  Eagle  Scout  rank. 


CORRECTIONS  TO  H.R.  1067 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  IfSW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1987 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  legislatton  today  tttat  corrects 
tecttntoal  problems  in  earlier  legisiatton  I  nttro- 
duced,  H.R.  1067,  regardkig  mental  health 
benefits  under  ttte  Medtoare  Program.  Ttte 
intent  and  goals  of  this  new  legisiatton  are  no 
different  than  tttose  associated  with  H.R. 
1067.  In  order  to  provkle  ttte  wklest  possible 
opportunity  for  my  colleagues  to  note  ttte 
techrocal  changes  in  the  new  legislattoa  I 
insert  it  here: 

HJl.  1945 

Be  it  enacted  tty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreat  assembled. 
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1. 

TUB  Act  mky  be  dtted  is  the  "Medicare 
Mental  nineai  Mop-DtocrimlnaUon  Act". 
•K.    s.    BJiaiu<nNG    nacuiiBUTiON    wrni 

UGAKD  TO  mmAL  ILLMB88  UNDCk 
PAR  A  or  m  MBMCAKE  PROGRAM. 

(a)   IM    CtaMOtAL.— Section    1812    of   the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  UJB.C.   139Sd)  is 


(1)  In  sutaectlon  <b)— 

(A)  by  itriklnc  "(subject  to  subsection 
(e>r  in  the  matter  before  paragrairiii  (1); 

(B>  by  inaertinc  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1): 

(C)  by  strikins  ";  or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  a  period;  and 

(D)  by  strikinc  paragraph  (3): 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (c);  and 

(S)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  "subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)"  and  inserting  "subsection 
<b)". 

(b)  KiiRuma  Datb.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  sliall  aivly  to  serv- 
ices furnished  on  or  after  January  1, 1988. 

ace.  1.  BJIIINATING  DI8CUIIINATION  WTTH 
■aCARD  TO  MKNTAL  ILLNESS  UNOKR 
PART  R  OP  m  MBOICARR  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  Obrral.— Section  1833  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951)  is 
amemled  by  strtting  subsection  (c). 

(b)  CoRioRifiiiG  Amkhdmxmt.— Section 
1866(aX2XA)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396oo(aX2XA))  is  amended  by  striking  the 
secood  sentence. 

(c)  BppRCim  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  tliis  section  shall  apply  to  costs  in- 
curred (m  or  after  January  1, 1988. 


LOXTDENSUkOER    SCHOOL    COM- 
MEMORATES FORT  BILLINGS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 


or 

IH  TB>  HOnSS  OF  RXPRESEHTATTVES 

Monday.  AprU  6. 1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the  staff 
and  sludanls  of  Loudenslager  Elementary 
Schooi  in  Pauiaboro,  NJ,  prepared  a  report  on 
Fort  BWngs,  the  first  piece  of  land  ever 
owned  by  the  (aovemment  of  the  United 
Statea. 

In  the  18th  century,  Fort  Billings  served  a 
vital  purpose.  It  was  the  staging  ground  for 
wfwt  was  to  become  the  IndependerKe  of  ttie 
Thirteen  Colonies  from  their  mottier  country, 
England 

The  students  of  tfie  school  have  done  an 
excellent  job  in  documenting  the  history  of 
Fort  Dmingn  and  the  contriwtion  that  It  made 
to  the  creation  of  the  United  States.  Below,  I 
am  inckidbig  an  excerpt  of  their  report 
Post  Bujuxcs— A  SxTiofART 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  there 
were  three  forts  along  the  Delaware  to  pro- 
tect Philadelphia.  In  our  research  we  found 
the  three  forts  were  planned,  built,  and  nm 
by  several  groups  in  Philadelphia.  These 
were  the  Council  of  Safety,  the  Committee 
of  Safety,  the  Board  of  War,  and  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council.  These  groups 
from  Pennsylvania  were  In  charge  because 
the  three  forts  protected  the  city  of  Phila- 
ddphla  from  the  British  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Two  of  the  forts,  Mifflin  and  Red 
Bank(Mercer),  are  well  taken  care  of  and  re- 
membered today.  The  third  fort.  Fort  Bil- 
lings, is  little  but  a  hole  in  the  ground,  for- 
gotten by  most  people.  Here  Is  a  brief  siun- 
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maryl  of  what  we  have  found  as  we  re- 
sear«|ied  Fort  Billings. 

In  (January  of  1776,  the  Committee  of 
Safelb^  sent  one  of  their  meml>er8,  David 
Ritte  ihouse,  to  inspect  the  Jersey  shore.  He 
dedd  !d  that  it  was  not  a  good  Idea  to  build 
forts  at  Billlngsport  or  Red  Bank  since  they 
were  too  far  from  the  chevaux  de  f rise  and 
the  etiemy  could  land  above  or  l)elow  it  and 
capture  the  fort  without  any  trouble. 

In  tplte  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse's  report,  the 
ComAiittee  of  Safety  sent  Washington  a 
lettea  stating  that  they  were  going  to  sink 
the  (mevaux  de  frise  and  build  a  fort  at  BU- 
lingsfort.  They  hired  Robert  Smith  to  su- 
perv^  the  worlL 

On,  July  4,  1776,  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed,  the  Continental 
(ingress  ordered  that  96  acres  of  land  at 
BiUiagsport  be  purctiased  from  Benjamin 
Weamerby.  On  July  5th,  the  Thirteen 
United  Citolonles  p«Ud  600  pounds  to  Marga- 
ret I%ul  and  her  son.  Benjamin  Weatherby. 

Construction  of  the  fort  began.  On  Febru- 
ary 11,  1777,  Robert  Smith  died  at  Billings- 
port.  John  Bull  was  hired  to  replace  Smith 
and  the  work  continued. 

On  March  13,  1777,  for  the  first  time,  the 
CoubfU  of  Safety  asked  Governor  Living- 
ston of  New  Jersey,  to  send  men  to  help 
build  the  fort.  Livingston  agreed  to  help. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  five  men  wrote  re- 
ports on  the  forts  guarding  the  Delaware 
River.  Phillipe  Du  Coudray  wrote  4  reports, 
and  he  recommended  Billlngsport  because  it 
was  high  and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
river  .j 

OnlAugust  1,  1777,  Washington  Inspected 
the  lyiree  forts.  Washington  thought  Fort 
(Fort  Mifflin)  was  the  best  fort  and 
Billiiigsport  should  l>e  a  secondary  fort. 

on  asked  three  of  his  officers  to 
report  on  these  forts  also.  All  three  officers 
liked  Fort  Island.  They  didn't  like  Billlngs- 
port l>ecau8e  it  could  t>e  attacked  easily 
from  the  rear. 

Lord  Comwallis  took  over  Philadelphia  by 
land  on  September  26,  1777.  The  next  day, 
after  gleaming  that  the  British  were  sendiiig 
men  po  attack  Billlngsport,  General  Wash- 
ingtoti  decided  to  attack  the  British  at  Oer- 
mantpwn.  Washington  told  Colonel  Brad- 
ford to  take  command  of  Fort  Billings  and 
to  evacuate  it. 

Brttish  Colonel,  Thomas  Stirling,  was  or- 
dered to  attack  Billlngsport.  He  landed  all 
his  men  near  Raccoon  Oeek  by  October  1, 
1777.  On  the  morning  of  October  2.  1777, 
General  Newcomb  met  with  Col.  Bradford 
at  Bfllingsport.  He  took  his  militia  from  the 
fort  and  marched  south  along  the  main  road 
(Kings  Highway)  to  meet  the  British.  New- 
comb  met  the  British  near  Mantua  Creek, 
but  the  British  had  1500  men  and  Newcomb 
could  not  stop  them.  Col.  Bradford  ordered 
Fort  Billings  evacuated,  spiked  the  cannons, 
and  set  fire  to  the  barradu.  About  12 
o'clock,  the  British  were  so  close  that  Brad- 
ford completed  the  evacuation.  One  man 
was  wounded.  The  evacuation  was  carried 
out  by  boats  from  the  Continental  brig. 
Andrew  Doria,  and  the  Continential  Ma- 
rineai  The  marine  officers  who  carried  out 
the  evacuation  were  Lieutenants  Dennis 
Leary  and  William  Barney. 

For  the  next  2  weeks,  the  British  tried  to 
clear  the  chevaux  de  frise.  By  October  13, 
1777,  the  British  had  moved  enough  of  the 
chevaux  de  frise  to  get  their  sliips  by. 

Frem  November  17th  to  19th,  Lord  Com- 
walllt  and  General  Wilson  landed  over  5,000 
men  at  Billingsport.  These  men  were  to 
man^  up  the  road  to  attack  Red  Bank.  On 
Novttaber  21,  1777,  the  British  took  over 
Red  Bank  after  the  Americans  evacuated  it. 
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The  British  held  control  of  Fort  BlUings 
until  June  1778.  During  this  time,  the  Brit- 
ish rebuilt  part  of  the  fort.  The  British  used 
the  fort  to  protect  their  ships  using  the 
Delaware  |uid  to  protect  their  men  looking 
for  suppll^. 

The  next  record  we  have  of  Billingsport  is 
Septeml>er  of  1778  when  the  Supreme  Exec- 
utive CouncU  inspected  the  fort.  They  or- 
dered Col.  John  Bull  to  rebuild  It. 

In  the  si)ring  of  1779,  another  French  de- 
signer, DUportail,  was  asked  to  look  at  the 
forts  of  the  Delaware.  He  recommended 
forts  at  9Uling8port  and  Fort  Island,  but 
left  out  R^  Bank. 

The  retjulldtng  continued  at  Billingsport 
but  only  a  few  soldiers  were  kept  there  until 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  over.  After  the 
war,  the  land  was  rented  to  a  farmer. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  Billingsport  was 
again  used  by  the  United  States  to  guard 
the  Delaware  River.  It  was  aiso  used  as  a 
place  to  tmln  soldiers. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  in  1819,  the  Secre- 
tary of  war  was  told  to  sell  any  military  site 
that  coulan't  l>e  used  for  fighting.  In  1834, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  Louis  Cass,  sold  the 
land  at  Fort  Billings  to  John  Ford  and 
Joseph  GVl  for  $2,000.  At  this  time,  the  first 
piece  of  land  ever  owned  by  the  United 
States  pa^ed  t>ack  into  private  hands. 

I  applaiid  ttw  achievement  of  the  Fifth 
Grade  Fot  Billings  Committee  of  the  Lou- 
denslager School.  The  ctxnmittee,  including 
James  Arrato,  Tynaya  Espy,  Amahs  Gaines, 
C^ndido  Munisl,  Anastasia  Variable,  Tanya 
Cutler,  Midhael  Frisby,  AMa  Lee,  TMara  Pot- 
lard,  and  Kelll  Blue,  was  given  a  lot  of  advice 
from  Mr.  James  Crawford  arxj  Mrs.  Cystine 
Smith  of  their  school. 

Thanks  to  a  number  of  groups,  including  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Commission,  Dr.  Robert 
Harper  of  Glassb(xo  State  Ck>llege,  the  Mobil 
Oil  Corp..  and  the  Exxon  Oil  Corp.,  the  stu- 
dents were  able  to  put  together  a  fine  piece  of 
work.  Their  researc:h  will  serve  to  stimulate 
ttie  intere^  of  their  fellow  students.  The  ac- 
oxnplishiTiBnts  of  these  students  commemo- 
rate not  ortly  the  importance  of  Fort  Billings  to 
Vne  revolutionary  cause  of  1776  but  also  tiie 
importance  of  education  in  our  chlkiren's  lives. 

In  the  course  of  their  education,  the  Fort 
Billings  Ckynmittee  has  demonstrated  a  talent 
arMj  a  determination  to  strive  for  excellence. 
Just  as  thiy  commenrKxate  tiie  contrilxjtion  of 
Fort  Billings  to  ttie  birth  of  a  nation,  I  ttiank 
them  for  their  contribution  to  our  heritage. 
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FINDERS  KEEPERS  FOR 
HISTORIC  SHIPWRECKS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

OP  plorioa 

IH  THt  HOUSE  OP  REFRXSENTATTVES 

jaronday,  April  6, 1987 

Mr.  BEI^NETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  atiandoned 
historic  shipwrecks  stKXild  be  protected  from 
unnecessary  destructive  exploitation  if  possi- 
ble. The  House  passed  legislation  in  ttie  98th 
Congress  ttiat  would  have  allowed  States  to 
manage  at>andoned  historic  shipwrecks  in 
ttieir  waters.  Currently,  shipwrecks  in  State 
waters  ai«  subject  to  numerous  conflicting 
laws  and,  ultimately,  to  admiralty  courts  and 
antique  a(^iralty  laws. 


April  6,  1987 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  article 
on  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  ttie  March 
27,  1987,  Washington  Times.  I  have  again  in- 
troduced legislation  in  this  Congress  to  give 
States  the  right  to  manage  abandoned  historic 
shipwrecks  (H.R.  74).  Senator  Bill  Bradley 
just  introduced  a  companion  bill  (S.  858)  in 
the  Senate,  and  hopefully  the  Senate  will  join 
the  House  so  that  we  can  get  this  legislation 
enacted,  as  it  shouW  be: 

FnntiRS  KKsrsKS  roa  Hisroaic 

SBirWKSCKS? 

Suzanne  Fields'  Feb.  19  column.  "The 
booty  hunters:  Plunderers  or  preservation- 
ists?" contained  a  disputable  point. 

Mrs.  Fields  wrote:  "The  law  of  the  sea  Is 
on  his  [the  salvor's]  side.  Shipwrecks  more 
than  three  miles  from  the  shore  are  finders- 
keepers.  The  salvors  can  tiave  the  goods,  but 
they  must  provide  acceptable  archaeological 
controls.  Naturally,  that  doesn't  keep  divers 
from  tearing  into  a  profitable  site  like  plun- 
dering pirates,  attending  to  the  record  only 
after  they've  destroyed  and  exploited  a  good 
part  of  the  watery  lode."  [Emphasis  added.] 
The  difficulty  with  that  statement  is  that 
it  seems  to  say  that  shipwrecks  within  three 
miles  of  a  state  shore  (roughly  state  waters) 
are  adequately  protected  and  are  not  "find- 
ers keepers."  This  Is  not  true.  Historic 
shipwrecks  within  state  waters  are  no  more 
likely  to  t>e  protected  than  historic  ship- 
wrecks outside  of  state  waters. 

There  is  today  an  Increased  awareness 
that  ancient  archaeological  sites  buried  be- 
neath the  sea  deserve  as  much  respect  as 
those  buried  on  dry  land.  In  fact,  ship- 
wrecks under  the  ocean  are  in  some  way 
even  more  historically  valuable  than  land- 
sites.  Considering  the  missions  of  these 
ships— exploratory,  military,  cargo— and  the 
duration  of  their  voyages  to  the  New  World, 
which  required  that  they  function  to  some 
extent  as  self-contained  communities,  the 
potential  for  historical  gems  to  be  mined 
from  the  vessels  is  considerable. 

The  safety  net  of  laws— the  administrative 
regulations  and  advisory  councils  developed 
over  the  years— has  made  the  commercial 
exploitation  of  Important  American  histori- 
cal sites  unthinkable. 

States  have  sought  to  work  with  recre- 
ational, cultural,  scientific  and  commercial 
interests  to  develop  policies  of  gitmtlng 
access  while  preserving  these  resources.  Un- 
fortunately, conflicting  federal  court  deci- 
sions have  cast  considerable  doubt  on  the 
states'  authority  to  apply  these  policies  to 
historical  shipwrecks.  In  1981,  a  federal  dis- 
trict court  ruled  that,  In  al)sence  of  explicit 
legislation  on  the  subject,  the  law  of  salvage 
applies  to  historic  shipwrecks.  Consequent- 
ly, there  is  no  appropriate  law  that  applies 
to  historic  shipwrecks  that  are  in  state 
waters  or  outside  state  waters. 

For  the  past  several  years,  federal  legisla- 
tive proposals  have  been  considered  and  re- 
fined. Such  efforts  liave  ranged  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  guidelines  to  the  shifting  of 
historic  wrecks  Into  the  control  of  the 
states,  which  I  favor.  I  have  authored  legis- 
lation in  this  vein  for  the  past  several  Con- 
gresses and  in  fact  was  able  to  get  it 
through  the  House  during  the  session  of  the 
98th  Congress.  However,  the  bill  bogged 
down  in  the  Senate.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
100th  Congress.  I  reintroduced  this  legisla- 
tion (HR  74)  which  I  believe  is  much  im- 
proved over  past  efforts.  Previous  legislation 
needlessly  worried  sports  divers.  Divers  have 
now  agreed  on  the  language  of  my  new  bill. 
This  legislation,  while  balancing  competing 
interests,  continues  to  provide  states  with 
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the  clear  authority  they  need  to  oversee  his- 
toric shipwrecks  within  their  waters. 

The  scope  of  the  bill  is  limited.  If  applies 
only  to  vessels  listed  in  the  National  Regis- 
ter of  Historic  Places  or  eml>edded  in  ocean 
floor  or  coral  formations  (and  therefore 
quite  old)  in  state  waters.  The  narrow  range 
of  the  bill  would  allow  for  significant  pri- 
vate sector  activity.  It  would  allow  entrepre- 
neurs to  make  money  but  the  states  could 
require  protection  of  iiistorical  assets  by 
valid  contracts  with  the  treasure  hunters. 

The  purpose  of  HR  74  is  to  allow  states  to 
numage  cultural  resources  on  their  lands 
without  involving  additional  federal  regula- 
tory authority.  The  Reagan  administration 
and  the  National  Governors'  Association 
have  endorsed  the  concept  presented  in  the 
bill,  and  numerous  archaeological  and  sport 
diving  groups,  as  well  as  salvors  with  a  par- 
ticularly strong  dedication  to  the  integrity 
of  historical  research,  also  support  the  bill. 

Clearly,  time  is  running  out  to  protect  his- 
toric shipwrecks.  W.A.  Cockrell,  former 
head  of  Florida's  underwater  archaeology 
program  said.  "In  this  decade,  you're  going 
to  see  the  destruction  of  all  shipwrecks  in 
the  state  waters." 

The  bottom  line  is  that  ships  in  state 
waters  are  not  adequately  protected.  The 
Washington  Times  is  to  l>e  commended  for 
dealing  with  this  issue  in  a  fair  and  respon- 
sible way.  What  we  are  talking  alMut  is  pro- 
tecting historical  shipwrecks  and  allowing 
states  the  l>asic  right  to  manage  their  own 
waters.  What  we  are  not  talking  about  here 
is  detracting  from  free  enterprise  or  the 
right  of  the  entrepreneur.  We  know  that 
people  who  find  tilstoric  shipwrecks  capture 
the  nation's  imagination.  But  once  that  fas- 
cination is  gone,  what  is  left?  If  the  answer 
to  tlUs  question  is  only  a  ransacked  piece  of 
junk  and  expanded  billfolds— the  answer  is 
wrong.  Winston  Churchill  said,  "The  longer 
you  can  look  back,  the  farther  you  can  look 
forward."  Let's  act  now  to  guarantee  that 
we  can  look  l>ack  at  those  who  sailed  the 
coasts  of  our  American  states— t>efore  there 
was  an  America. — Charles  E.  Behiirt. 
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[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dimatch,  Mar.  3, 
1987] 


FAMILY  AND  MEDICAL  LEAVE 
ACT.  B.JL.  925 


HON.  PATRICU  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1987 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  ttie  Family  and  Medical  Leave 
Act.  H.R.  925.  I  want  to  enter  the  foltowing 
into  the  Re(X)RD. 

Representative  Bill  Clay's  fine  article, 
called  Helping  Families  Weather  Tough  Times, 
demonsb-ates  the  best  reasons  for  enacting 
ttie  most  important  piece  of  family  legislation 
in  ttie  100th  Congress. 

As  my  colleague  from  Missouri  has  said  so 
well  in  the  article  for  the  St.  \j»m8  Post-Dis- 
patch: Providing  the  kind  of  leave  required  by 
H.R.  925  makes  g<x)d  business  sense.  This 
bill  is  preventive  legislation  that  builds  a  bridge 
between  the  family  and  work. 


HaLPniG  FAim.ias  Weatrkr  Tough 

FA1CII.T  AMD  MkDICAL  L«AVX  ACT  EhSURCS 

That  Woekkbs  Car  Cam*  For  FAiauas, 
KiKP  Jobs 

(By  William  L.  Clay,  Sr.) 

Families  in  this  country  are  clearly  strug- 
gling. An  underlying  reason  for  this  fact  is 
the  new  economic  reality  that  requires  all 
adult  meml>er8  of  the  vast  majority  of  fami- 
lies to  work  outside  the  home.  This  was  not 
true  when  today's  adults  were  growing  up. 
It  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon  that  is 
causing  parents  and  children  to  feel  an  in- 
creasing strain.  The  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act,  or  H.R.  925.  a  bill  I  have  recently 
Introduced  in  Congress,  is  an  attempt  to 
come  to  terms  with  this  new  reality. 

The  bill  entitles  an  employee  to  18  weeks 
of  unpaid  family  leave  over  a  24-month 
period  for  the  birth  or  adoption  of  a  child  or 
the  serious  illness  of  a  chQd  or  parent.  It 
also  provides  for  up  to  26  weeks  of  unpaid 
medical  leave  over  a  12-month  period  if  an 
employee  is  unable  to  work  Itecause  of  a  se- 
rious health  condition. 

The  bill  applies  to  employers  with  15  or 
more  employees,  and  the  only  direct  cost  to 
employers  is  the  requirement  that  pre-exist- 
ing health  coverage  be  continued  during  the 
period  of  leave.  It  requires  employees,  when- 
ever possible,  to  give  notice  of  Impending 
leave  and  that  leave  t>e  scheduled  to  accom- 
modate the  employer. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  rhetoric  alwut 
how  important  It  is  to  "restore  the  family." 
The  fragility  of  families  is  blamed  for  every- 
thing from  rising  crime  rates,  to  illiteracy, 
to  teen-age  pregnancy  to  homelessness. 
What  has  been  lacking  is  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  is  causing  families  to 
struggle  and  a  willingness  to  act  on  it. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  statistics.  First,  t>etween 
1950  and  1981,  the  participation  rate  of 
mothers  in  the  work  force  tripled.  Second, 
nearly  50  percent  of  all  mothers  with  chil- 
dren tmder  1  year  of  age  are  now  working 
outside  the  home  and,  finally,  96  percent  of 
all  fathers  work  and  60  percent  of  mothers 
work.  Each  of  these  figures  has  grown  sig- 
nificantly in  recent  years. 

We  know  something  about  picking  up  the 
pieces  when  families  fall  acMUt.  We  know 
that  it  is  expensive.  We  know  it  is  difficult. 
We  know  that  a  lot  of  what  we  have  tried 
has  not  worked.  The  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  is  a  new  approach.  It  is  preventive 
medicine.  It  addresses  the  cause  of  the  prol>- 
lem  and  not  its  symptoms. 

If  the  family  is  straining  l>ecau8e  notwdy 
is  left  at  home  to  care  for  the  newt»m  or 
seriously  ill  child  or  parent,  then  a  labor 
standard  that  can  substantially  relieve  that 
stress  is  good  and  necessary  public  policy. 
Giving  employees  the  secinity  of  knowing 
that  at  times  of  great  family  need  they  can 
take  up  to  18  weeks  of  family  leave  or  up  to 
26  weeks  of  medical  leave  when  suffering 
from  a  serious  health  condition  goes  to  the 
heart  of  what  is  causing  families  to  struggle. 
Contrary  to  the  contention  that  the 
Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  is  a  new  de- 
parture, it  is  consistent  with  a  long  tradition 
of  labor  law.  In  the  past,  our  labor  laws 
have  reflected  the  view  that  disregarding 
important  social  values  should  not  l>enefit 
an  employer.  Thus,  for  example,  our  labor 
laws  mandate  a  minimum  wage,  prevent  the 
abuse  of  child  labor  and  mandate  standards 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  workers.  Each 
of  these  standards  arose  when  unscrupulous 
employers  were  gaining  a  competitive  ad- 
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vanUge  over  employers  who  were  acting  re- 
sponsibly. Labor  standard  laws  have  been 
proven  to  cost  little  compared  to  what  they 

It  is  true  that  many  employers  today  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  family  and  medical  leave  re- 
quired by  HJl.  925.  They  do  so  because  it 
makes  good  buaineas  sense.  Granting  ade- 
quate leave  helps  assure  the  loyalty  of  a 
worii  force  and  pranotes  productivity.  The 
large  number  of  employers  who  have  ade- 
quate leave  policies  demonstrates  that  it  is 
poMible  to  accommodate  such  leave.  We 
should  support  these  employers  by  not  al- 
lowing their  competitors  to  benefit  from 
policies  that  deny  employees  leave  in  times 
of  great  need. 

We  plan  on  moving  this  legislation.  In  the 
previous  Congreaa.  the  biU  progressed 
through  committee  and  was  ready  for  a  vote 
in  the  House  when  Congress  adjourned.  In 
this  Congress,  we  began  the  process  earlier 
with  a  Senate  that  is  likely  to  be  more  sym- 
pathic  We  are  hopeful  that,  with  strong  bi- 
partisan support,  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  will  pass  in  the  current  Congress. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  TRADE  COMPETI- 
TIVENISS  AND  INNOVATION 
ACT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  HKW  TORK 
IH  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6.  1987 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  AprH  1,  the 
Conwrattee  on  Small  Business  took  a  critical 
first  step  in  addressing  the  competitive  prob- 
lems oonlrontirtg  U.S.  small  businesses  by  ap- 
proving, on  a  bipartisan  basis,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Trade  Competitiveness  and  Innovation 
AcL  I  woutd  Ike  to  particularly  thank  Con- 
gressman Joe  McOaoe,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  and  Cor^gressman 
Ike  Skelton  and  Congressman  Andy  Ire- 
land, chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Eiqxwt  Subcommittee,  respectively,  for 
their  assistance  and  support  We  are  partkxi- 
lariy  pleased  that  the  House  leadership  has  In- 
dtoated  its  intentnn  to  inciude  this  bill  as  part 
of  thia  year's  House  omnixjs  trade  bill. 

Up  to  this  point,  there  has  been  a  senous 
gap  In  the  trade  debate,  an  important  sector 
of  the  economy  whose  problems  have  been 
virtually  igrwred.  Or  small  and  midsize  com- 
panies are  key  sources  of  econorruc  growth 
and  adjustment,  yet  their  ureque  concerns 
have  remained  largely  unaddressed.  There- 
fore, it  is  very  importent  that  attention  and 
focus  be  given  to  these  issues  in  the  trade 
bfll. 

SmaN  arxl  rradsize  companies  account  for 
half  of  our  private  work  force,  produce  half  of 
our  gross  domestic  product,  and  have  created 
nearly  two-thinte  of  the  new  jobs  of  the  last 
decade.  These  companies  are  the  driving 
forces  behind  many  of  our  advances  in  tech- 
notogy.  Three-quarters  of  Amenca's  great  cor- 
porations rely  on  small  firms  as  suppliers, 
manufacturers,  distributors,  and  customers. 
Entrepreneurs  have  spawned  new  businesses, 
indeed  whole  indusbies,  wtiHe  bigger  firms 
have  all  too  often  been  mired  in  outdated 
business  practKes.  The  success  of  many  of 
our   mMsize   growth   companies   establishes 
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ttiat  U.S.  industries — wtietfwr  marHifacturing, 
servioes,  or  high  technology — can  meet  the 
challenge  of  intematranal  competitkxi. 

Tha  worW  economy  is  now  undergoing 
nottMig  less  ttum  a  revokitkxi.  As  we  face  the 
prosflBct  of  dramatic  changes  In  tf>e  intema- 
tiortali  economic  structure,  our  small  busir>ess 
secto^  is  one  of  this  country's  hidden  produc- 
tive assets.  Small  business  can  spur  the  eco- 
nofno  restructuring  necessary  to  produce  des- 
peratMy  needed  growth  in  productivity,  whkrh 
ultimately  translates  into  higher  living  stand- 
ards. It  can  also  minimize  tfie  vulneratxlity  of 
the  n^Bjor  irxiustrial  corporatk>ns  to  disruptions 
in  unAtable  times  and  make  them  even  more 
effKiV'it  in  healthier  periods. 

But  the  potential  of  small  and  mklsize  com- 
panies to  continue  to  contribute  to  tfie  growth 
of  tfie  American  economy  and  the  overall 
intematkinal  competitiveness  of  tfie  United 
Statei  is  increasingly  at  risk. 

Smell  firms  wfiKh  try  to  export  face  bewil- 
dering bureaucracies  and  t>yzantine  regula- 
tkxis.  j  Difficulties  in  acquiring  and  applying  new 
technbk>gies  inhibit  growth  and  revitalization. 
Capital  formation  Is  inadequate.  Few  mecha- 
nisms foster  investment  in  smaller  firms  and 
these  firms  are  largely  ignored  by  tfie  institu- 
txms  that  dominate  tianking  and  finance. 
Smaller  manufacturing  firms  are  disappearing 
as  US.  multinationals  rely  increasingly  on  a 
foreigh  sutxx>ntractor  t>ase. 

Th«  legislation  reported  t>y  the  Committee 
on  Srfiall  Business  provides  for  tfie  creation  of 
innovative  export  promotion  and  technotogy 
translpr  programs  directed  at  small  txjsiness 
at  tfia  State  and  local  level.  It  will  also  In- 
crease the  access  of  smaller  firms  to  the 
long-term  capital  necessary  for  the  investment 
in  new  plant  and  equipment  that  is  key  to  our 
meeting  foreign  competitk>n  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Sp4  dfk^ally,  tfie  legislation  sut>stantially 
stren)  tfiens  the  export  promotk>n  program  of 
tfie  pffKe  of  lntematx>nal  Trade  within  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  encourages 
greater  emphasis  on  export  promotion  and 
technology  transfer  within  the  Small  Business 
Develjopment  Center  program  and  provides 
limited  additx)nal  funding  for  tfiose  purposes; 
and  niakes  available  loan  guarantees  up  to  $1 
mitlk>n,  as  opposed  to  the  $500,000  limit 
under  existing  law,  for  loans  for  tfie  purchase 
of  pla^t  and  equipment  to  tie  used  in  ttie  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  servnes  involved  in 
intemetional  tirade  wtiere  such  loans  are  sokJ 
off  inlo  tfie  secondary  market.  Not  only  wouM 
such  b  program  help  our  small  businesses  to 
improve  tfieir  competitiveness,  but  it  woukJ 
also  terve  to  improve  operation  of  a  second- 
ary taarket  which  links  small  tiusinesses  to 
large  Institutional  investors. 

In  much  of  tfie  trade  tiill,  we  are  working 
largely  to  prevent  further  erosion  of  our  trade 
position.  But  it  is  also  time  now  to  look  for- 
ward and  take  positive  steps  to  provkje  tfie 
environment  in  wtiich  U.S.  companies  can 
fkxjrifh;  to  rethink  tfie  potential  of  entrepre- 
neurs! and  small  and  mklaize  companies  as 
forcef  for  economic  growrth;  and  to  help  pro- 
vkie  fie  competitive  environment  in  whk:h  tfiat 
growti  can  occur. 

Tli#  policy  initiatives  that  focus  on  our  larger 
corp(XBtions,  however  important,  often  do  not 
deal  with  many  of  tfie  legitimate  concerns  of 
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our  small  ^nd  mkJsize  companies.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  competitive  small  business  sector, 
public  polity  must  address  its  needs  as  well. 
We  must  expand  export  opportijnities;  mini- 
mize impediments  to  tfie  growth  of  smaller,  in- 
novative f^s;  facilitate  technology  transfer; 
increase  ^cc^ss  to  ksng-term  capital:  and. 
generally,  create  the  conditions  that  foster  in- 
novatk>n  and  business  devetopment  I  believe 
that  this  bMI  marks  an  important  beginning  in 
addressing  these  issues.  On  befialf  of  Con- 
gressman McDade,  Congressman  Skelton, 
Congressman  Ireland,  and  tfie  otfier  cospon- 
sors  of  tfie  bill,  I  ask  for  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  important  effort. 


CONDUCTOR  CHIP 
CnON  ACT  OP  1984 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 


OF  WISCONSIN 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'onday,  April  6,  1987 

Mr.  KASJTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than 
3  years  ago,  tfie  Congress  passed  and  tfie 
Presklent  Signed  tfie  Semrconductor  Chip  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1984.  The  Chip  Act,  as  it  has 
come  to  be  known,  broke  new  ground  in  tfie 
fieki  of  intellectual  property  law  and  estab- 
lisfied  a  form  of  legal  protection  tailored  to  tfie 
uraque  needs  of  tfie  semkxinductor  industry. 
Drawing  ort  the  richness  of  both  our  copyright 
and  patent  laws,  the  act  struck  a  tialance  tie- 
tween  the  proprietary  interests  of  tfie  semi- 
conductor industry  and  tfie  public  interest  in 
assuring  access  to  benefits  of  technold^. 
Tfie  act  was  the  result  of  several  years  of 
work  by  my  subcommittee — the  Subcommittee 
on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice.  Much  credit  for  tfie  act  shoukJ 
also  go  to  three  colleagues  from  tfie  State  of 
California:  Congressman  Don  Edwards,  Corv 
gressman  Norm  Mineta,  and  Congressman 
Carlos  Moorheao.  The  leadership  in  tfie 
other  txxfy  of  Senators  Patrick  Leahy  and 
Charles  M<C.  Mathias,  Jr.,  now  retired,  sfiould 
also  be  reoognized. 

Realizing  tfiat  tfie  semiconductor  industry  is 
international,  and  cognizant  ttiat  tfie  act  fell 
neitfier  under  the  Universal  Copyright  Conven- 
tion nor  tf»  Paris  Convention  for  tfie  Protec- 
tion of  Industrial  Property,  we — my  sutxx>mmit- 
tee  and  ots^  counterpart  Senate  Judkaary  Sut>- 
committee— deckied  to  conduct  an  experi- 
ment by  pfovkJing  transition  proviskins  intend- 
ed to  encourage  tfie  rapkJ  development  of  a 
new  woridiwide  regime  for  the  protection  of 
semkxsnductor  chips. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  tfie  experiment — in- 
corporated in  section  914  of  the  act — has 
been  a  sfccess.  It  may  provkie  us  with  a 
model  whiih  can  be  replicated  elsevi^fiere,  es- 
pecialty  where  bilateralism  is  to  be  emptia- 
sized  and  a  multilateral  to-eaty  does  not  exist 

Section  914  of  tfie  act  provkies  tfiat  the 
Secretary  pf  Commerce  may  issue  orders  that 
make  foreign  nationals,  doiruciliaries  and  sov- 
ereign auttK>rities  eligit>le  to  obtain  protection 
If  certain  criteria  are  met  First,  tfie  Secretary 
must  find  tfiat  tfie  foreign  nation  is  making 
good  faitfi  efforts  and  reasonat>le  progress 
toward  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States;  or  tfiat  tfie  foreign  government  pro- 
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tects,  or  is  in  the  process  of  enacting  legisla- 
tion whk:h  will  protect,  U.S.  mask  works  on 
tfie  same  tiasis  as  domestic  mask  works,  or  at 
a  level  similar  to  that  provkied  under  tfie  act 
Second,  Vne  Secretary  must  also  find  that  na- 
tionals, dorradliaries,  and  secretary  must  also 
find  that  nationals,  domkaliaries,  and  sover- 
eign authorities  of  tfie  foreign  nation  are  not 
engaged  in  tfie  misappropriation,  unautfiorized 
distribution,  or  commercial  exploitation  of 
mask  works.  Finally,  tfie  Secretary  must  deter- 
mine that  an  order  would  promote  tfie  pur- 
poses of  tfie  act  and  international  comity  with 
respect  to  tfie  protection  of  mask  works.  The 
Secretary  delegated  this  section  914  authority 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  Commisskiner 
of  Patents  and  Trademarks;  tfie  Commissioner 
deserves  credit  for  its  implementation  and  ad- 
ministration. 

After  enactment  of  the  Chip  Act  tfve  Com- 
missk>ner  put>tished  guidelines  for  the  submis- 
skxi  of  requests  for  interim  orders  and  tiegan 
tfie  conskleration  of  a  request  from  the  Elec- 
tronk:  Industry  Association  of  Japan  [EIAJ]. 
Following  some  initial  problems  concerning 
tfie  sufficiency  of  the  materials  submitted  by 
the  EIAJ,  the  Commissk>ner  published  the 
EIAJ  request  in  the  Federal  Register,  solicited 
publk:  comments,  and  convened  a  hearing. 
Shortly  after  the  hearing,  an  interim  order  was 
issued  for  Japan  extending  protection  for  1 
year,  Ixjt  iMickdating  tfie  order,  as  permitted 
by  section  914,  to  its  date  of  receipt  In  this 
case,  only  to  the  effective  date  of  the  act- 
November  7,  1984— since  the  EIAJ  request 
was  actually  sutimitted  on  November  5,  1984. 
Additional  requests  followed  and  were  proc- 
essed so  tfiat  today,  interim  orders  are  In 
place  vMth  respect  to  16  countries:  Japan, 
Sweden,  Austialia.  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Netheriands,  Canada,  and  the  member  states 
of  the  European  Economic  Community- 
France,  the  Federal  Republk:  of  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark, 
Greece,  Ireland,  and  Luxemtxiurg.  In  addition, 
a  request  from  Switzeriand  is  cun'ently  being 
processed. 

But  more  importantly,  this  process  is  pro- 
moting the  protection  of  U.S.  mask  worits 
abroad.  Japan  has  enacted  a  law  that  pro- 
tects United  States  and  Japanese  mask  works 
in  a  manner  that  is  quite  similar  to  our  law. 
Sweden  has  just  passed  a  chip  protection  law 
that  will  come  into  force  on  April  1,  1987.  Pro- 
tection under  that  law  will  immediately  be  ex- 
tended to  U.S.  works.  Several  otfier  countries 
have  asserted  that  their  existing  copyright 
laws  arguably  protect  chips,  including  the 
United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Neverttieless,  these  three  countiies  are 
actively  consklering  whether  this  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  appropriate  k)ng-term  solution  for 
cfiip  protection. 

In  all  of  the  countries  to  whrch  orders  have 
been  issued,  except  Japan  and  Sweden 
where  laws  have  tieen  enacted,  tfie  Commis- 
sioner has  received  evidence,  and  the  private 
sector  agrees,  that  ttiey  are  all  making  good 
faith  efforts  and  reasonable  progress  toward 
enacting  chip  protection  laws.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence, that  U.S.  mask  works  are  subject  to 
misappropriation  in  tfiose  countries,  and  all  of 
those  countries  have  been  actively  worlung, 
aking  with  the  United  States,  for  a  new  ti-eaty 
to  protect  semKonductor  cfiips  in  tfie  World 
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Intellectual  Property  Organization.  All  of  tfiese 
facts  t}ear  testimony  to  the  success  of  section 
914  and  its  effective  administration  t>y  tfie 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 

Also,  soon  after  enactment  of  the  Cfiip  Act 
the  PreskJent  issued  an  Executive  Order  No. 
125041,  relating  to  tfie  protection  of  semicon- 
ductor chip  products.  The  PreskJent  delegated 
autfKXity  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce — in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may,  after  consultation  with  tfie  Secre- 
tary of  State,  promulgate— to  recommend  is- 
suance of  proclamations  under  section  902  of 
tfie  act.  Section  902— whk:h  is  derived  from  a 
parallel  provision  in  copyright  law — confers  au- 
thority on  the  PreskJent  to  proclaim  bilateral 
copyright  relatives  with  foreign  countries.  Such 
orders  are  clearly  revocable  shouM  tfie  nature 
and  level  of  protection  afforded  in  a  foreign 
country  change  sut>stantially. 

Tfie  success  of  section  914 — tfie  transition- 
al provisions — has  an  effect  on  section  902— 
the  more  permanent  section.  This  effect  can 
easily  be  shown  in  tfie  16  interim  orders  under 
section  914,  and  tfie  lack  of  a  single  procla- 
mation under  section  902. 

Several  questions  nonetheless  need  to  be 
asked  and  ultimately  answered.  Why  hasn't 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  issued  regulations 
for  section  902  proclamations,  as  is  contem- 
plated in  the  Presklent's  Executive  order? 
Shouki  section  902  be  placed  in  limbo  while 
section  914  is  in  effect?  Shouk)  a  formal  hear- 
ing and  comment  period  tie  a  necessary  part 
of  the  902  process? 

More  importantly,  there  is  a  "fly  in  tfie  oint- 
ment" that  requires  immediate  legislative  at- 
tention. The  section  914  authority  is  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  November  7,  1987,  3  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Chip  Act.  Be- 
cause of  the  value  of  this  provisk>n  in  encour- 
aging the  devetopment  of  international  comity 
in  mask  wortt  protection,  I  am  today  inti-oduc- 
ing  a  bill  to  extend  the  Secretary's  autfiority 
for  4  more  years,  until  November  8,  1991.  I 
am  pleased  to  tie  joined  by  tfiree  respected 
colleagues:  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Mineta.  By  providing  this 
extensk>n  of  authority,  we  will  use  a  bilateral 
process  to  provkie  a  continued  incentive  for 
foreign  nations  to  move  expeditiously  to  enact 
chip  protection  legislation  in  a  way  that  will  lay 
a  sound  basis  for  the  development  of  a  new 
mutilateral  treaty  in  the  WorM  Intellechjal 
Property  Organizatwn. 

By  provkling  for  a  temporary  extenskin,  we 
will  preserve  tfie  effk:acy  of  congresskwial 
oversight,  contributing  to  an  honest  and  open 
working  relationship  tjetween  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment tfie  Department  of  Commerce  will  con- 
tinue its  close  cooperation  with  and  reporting 
to  the  House  and  Senate  JudKiary  Commit- 
tees. 

My  bill — in  its  findings  section— makes  note 
of  the  positive  bilateral  developments  just 
mentioned.  In  addition,  the  bill  makes  specific 
reference  to  efforts  by  the  World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization  to  draft  an  international 
conventksn  regarding  the  protection  of  inte- 
grated electronic  circuits.  Tfiese  bilateral  and 
multilateral  developments,  especially  the 
development  of  a  ti-eaty,  are  exti-emely  en- 
couraging steps  toward  improving  protection 
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woridwkle  for  mask  works  in  a  consistent  and 
fiarmonkxjs  manner. 

Tfie  purpose  of  tfie  proposed  legislation,  in 
a  nutsfiell,  is  to  continue  an  important  incen- 
tive in  current  law  so  as  to  stimulate  furtfier  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  developments. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  in  a  "Report  on  tfie 
Operatkxi  of  tfie  Intematkmal  Transitkjnal  Pro- 
visk>ns  of  tfie  Semnonductor  Cfiip  Protection 
Act  of  1984"  submitted  by  tfie  Assistant  Sec- 
retary and  Commisskmer  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks  in  consultation  with  tfie  Register 
of  Copyrights  on  November  7,  1986,  it  Is  ob- 
served tfiat  ".  .  .  progress  toward  tfie  devel- 
opment of  a  new  intematkinal  regime  for  tfie 
protection  of  mask  worlcs  has  been  unusually 
rapkJ."  Tfie  speedy  enactment  of  laws  in 
Japan  and  Sweden,  patterned  after  American 
law,  is  not  only  a  sign  of  progress  but  a  great 
cornpliment  to  the  U.S.  Corigress.  Hopefully, 
more  progress  lies  afiead.  Sectkxi  914  of  Itte 
Semkxmductor  Sfiip  Protection  Act  of  1964 
has  been  an  effective  tool  in  promoting  inter- 
national comity  in  tfie  protection  of  mask 
works;  its  extensk>n  for  another  4  years  woukJ 
serve  txith  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  tfie  interests  of  tfie  world  community. 

I  urge  your  support  for  tfiis  important  legisla- 
tion. 


LEGISLAIION  REQUIRING  THAT 
CERTAIN  FISHINGVESSELS  BE 
BUILT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

OF  WASHINCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1987 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  reduce 
tfie  uncertainty  surrounding  a  provisk>n  in  ex- 
isting law  tfiat  could  jeopardize  the  gradual 
Americanizatkjn  of  tfie  fishing  industry  within 
the  U.S.  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  [EEZ]. 

The  United  States  maintains  a  three-tier 
system  in  allocating  the  numtier  of  fish  that 
ships  are  allowed  to  catch  and/or  process 
within  the  EEZ.  The  first  priority  goes  to  U.S.- 
caught  and  U.S.-processed  fish.  Tfie  second 
priority  Is  U.S.-caught  and  foreign-processed 
fish.  The  towest  priority  is  foreign-caught  and 
foreign-processed  fish. 

The  uncertainty  that  tfiis  legislation  woukJ 
address  is  wfiether  foreign  vessels  can  be  re- 
fiagged  as  a  U.S.  vessel,  and  as  a  result  can 
enhance  its  fish  allocation  priority.  U.S.  laws 
prohibit  the  ti-ansfer  of  many  types  of  foreign 
ships  including  vessels  that  catch  fish.  Howev- 
er, based  on  some  interpretations,  that  prohi- 
bition doesn't  dearty  extend  to  fisfi-processing 
vessels. 

Foreign  built  factory  vessels  have  significant 
advantages  because  of  construction  and  latx>r 
costs.  There  are  only  a  few  U.S. -flag  factory 
vessels  because  of  the  enormous  capital 
costs.  In  addition,  many  of  the  foreign  vessels 
that  couki  be  reflagged  have  been  completely 
amortized. 

This  legislation  will  require  that  alt  vessels 
tfiat  ¥vill  be  conskJered  as  a  vessel  of  tfie 
United  States  under  the  Magnuson  Act,  after 
April  6,  1987,  will  be  built  in  the  United  States. 
This  legislation  will  help  to  stabilize  tfie  invest- 
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nwnl  raginw  for  the  construction  of  U.S.  proc- 
aning  capacily  which  wil  achieve  the  long- 
lann  goito  of  Ifie  Magnuson  Act  and  resuK  in 
tlw  fill  Hffalirm  of  the  valuat>ie  fish  resource 
within  the  EEZ. 

I  look  forward  to  wortdng  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaaiui  [Mr.  Young]  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  IXIarchant  IMarine  and  Fisheries 
Coriiiiiitlao  as  we  conaider  this  legislation. 


UNITED  STATES  DEFENSE 
FORCE  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

orinwTOKK 

nr  TRB  HOUSB  or  rkpiucsxiitativks 

Monday.  April  6. 1987 

tM.  KEMP.  Mr.  Spealter,  today  I  am  joining 
with  my  friend  Congranman  Jm  Courter  to 
imroduoa  a  tM,  wtiich  has  been  sponsored  in 
tfie  olfwr  body  by  our  dtotinguisf>ed  colleague 
Senator  IMaloolm  Wallop,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  deploying  strategic  defenses. 

I  boiovo  that  the  lime  for  business  as  usual 
is  long  past 

Whia  Congress  threatens  severe  cuts  in 
the  Presidenf  s  $5.8  biMon  SOI  request  the 
Soviets  are  spending  $20  billion  a  year  on 


While  the  State  Department  is  negotiating 
with  some  in  Congress  over  how  far  we  might 
unilaterally  constrain  ourselves,  the  Soviets 
are  contirMJing  an  offensive  military  buildup  urv 
preoedented  in  history. 

While  some  of  our  colleagues  are  debating 
narrow  questions  of  ABM  Treaty  terminology, 
tlie  Soviets  are  deploying  strategic  defenses. 

AH  the  wttile,  ttie  pace  of  tectmology  and 
Soviet  violations  have  combined  to  render  the 
ABM  Treaty  taily  "A.B.M."— all  but  meaning- 
less. 

The  question  is  not.  will  strategic  defenses 
be  developed?  The  question  is.  Will  the  Soviet 
Union  be  the  only  country  to  possess  them? 

I  have  repeatedly  said  tfiat  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  Office  needs  a  new  mission: 
To  deploy  SDI.  But  General  Abrahamson 
hasn't  been  given  ttie  resources  to  that  job. 
SOfO  was  created  not  f  or  ttie  purpose  of  de- 
ploying strategic  defenses,  but  only  for  man- 
aging SOI  research. 

The  good  news  is  that  in  4  short  years  we 
have  made  tremendous  progress,  thantcs  in  no 
smal  part  to  the  dedM»tion  and  talents  of 
General  Abrahamson.  Today,  we  have  the 
kmwiedge  and  ttie  technology  to  deploy  a 
layered  system  to  defend  ttiis  country  and  our 
allies  against  ballistic  missile  attack.  But  the 
bad  news  is  that  no  one  in  the  military  has 
been  assigned  to  do  that 

lent  tfwt  extraordinary?  The  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion charges  Congress  with  providing  for  the 
comrran  defense.  In  my  view,  defending 
against  the  most  destnjctive  weapons  of  our 
era  faHs  squarely  within  that  mandate.  And 
yet  we  have  no  such  defense — even  ttXHjgh 
the  tecfvwlogy  is  availatile. 

My  bin  would  change  that  It  would  create  a 
new  military  service,  with  the  sole  responsibil- 
ity of  performing  the  mission  of  defending  our 
country  from  ballistic  missile  attack.  With  that 
misaion  clearly  established,  we  can  get  on 
with  the  decisions  and  the  programs  neces- 
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sary  p  accomplish  the  mission.  And  SOI  can 
beooffie  a  reality. 

Now,  ttie  approach  outlined  in  this  bill  may 
not  be  ttie  only  or  even  the  best  solution.  We 
may  fkxj  that  there  are  more  efficient  ways  of 
accomplishing  tfie  mission  of  protecting  the 
United  States  against  ballistic  missile  attack.  I 
wouk^  wekxxne  any  and  all  suggestkms  of 
how  \4«  might  do  ttiat 

But  tt>e  purpose  of  my  bill  Is  to  trigger  that 
critKai  debate.  As  a  nation,  we  must  address 
ttiis  prot>iem  with  all  the  urgency.  Intensity, 
and  serious  attentran  to  detail  it  requires.  We 
must  erect  the  legal  and  organizational  infra- 
structare  necessary  for  SOI  deptoyment.  We 
must  pjm  our  determinatk>n  to  protect  Amer- 
ica into  tangible  results. 

This  will  never  happen  If  SDI  remains  con- 
fined to  tfie  research  latxxatory.  To  refrain 
from  bulkJing  what  antimissile  devk:es  we  can 
to  defend  against  Soviet  missiles  that  exist  or 
are  on  the  horizon  is  as  politrcally  untenable 
as  it  is  militarily  senseless.  In  a  time  of 
GramavRudman,  an  SDI  program  with  no  defi- 
nite consequences  for  defending  America  and 
our  altes  for  the  next  10  years  will  not  be  poli- 
ticaly  sustainat>le. 

Thi9  year,  ttie  ABM  Treaty  by  its  terms  is  up 
for  reUaw.  We  have  the  opportunity,  indeed 
the  o6ligatk>n,  to  review  how  that  treaty  has 
been  observed  or  broken.  We  need  to  ask 
wtiettier  it  continues  to  serve  our  national  se- 
curity interests,  or  poses  an  obstacle  to  ensur- 
ing stat)ility  and  protecting  our  Nation. 

As  I  see  it,  ttie  ABM  Treaty— wtiether  inter- 
preted narrowly,  broadly,  or  somewhere  in  be- 
tween—has been  violated  by  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
above  our  Nation's  vital  security  requirements. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  in  the  hope  ttiat  it 
will  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  a  real  program  to 
build  and  deploy  strategy  defenses,  to  make 
Preskient  Reagan's  magnificent  vison  a  reali- 
ty. I  t)elieve  this  is  a  practrcal  first  step  toward 
enhancing  deterrence,  protecting  our  citizens 
and  ovr  allies,  and  ensuring  ttie  peace. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  DioGUARDI 


1  ION.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 


IB 


Mr. 


or  HEW  YORK 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6.  1987 


DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  my  father,  Joseph  DtoGuardi, 
wtiomiwe  tragk^ally  lost  yesterday. 

Like  thousands  of  Italian  immigrants  before 
him,  my  dad  arrived  in  New  York  City  with  his 
familyjfrom  Naples  in  1929— anned  only  with 
ttie  dasire  to  work  hard  and  ttie  determination 
to  su<xeed  in  this  new  land  of  opportunity  and 

He  Was  ttien  16,  and,  as  ttie  Great  Depres- 
sk>n  dccuned,  he  walked  the  streets  of  New 
York's  upper  east  side  looking  for  a  way  to 
support  himself  and  to  help  provkle  for  his 
famiiyi 

Joseph  Dk>Guardl  found  it  difficult  to  find 
work,  yet  managed  to  survive  by  shining 
stioea  and  taking  other  odd  jobs  just  to  get 
by.     : 

YetiMr.  Speaker,  my  dad  managed  to  do 
more  than  just  survive.  He  started  a  grocery 
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business,  virorked  very  hard,  and  moved  to  the 
Westchester  County,  NY  suburb  of  Green- 
burgh  to  raise  his  family. 

No,  this  is  not  an  uncommon  story,  for  ttie 
promise  of  America  offered  my  dad  ttie  oppor- 
tunities he  sought  to  buiM  a  better  life  for  his 
children  and  grandctiiklren.  He  left  a  lasting 
monument  of  spiritual  and  temporal  values — 
especially  bve. 

From  my  father's  first  glimpse  of  ttie  Statue 
of  Lit>erty  to  his  final  days  with  us,  he  exempli- 
fied the  qufdities  we  admire  in  a  fattier  and  will 
forever  prt>vide  ttie  Inspiratxxi  to  me,  my 
brother  and  sister,  and  his  grandctiiklren  to 
always  do  our  best  at  wtiatever  we  deckle  to 
do  in  life. 

Mr.  Specter,  I  must  admit  that  I  am  prouder 
of  ttie  achi^ements  of  my  fattier  than  I  am  of 
my  own  rrjodest  success.  He  had  the  drive, 
determinatipn,  and  visk>n  to  make  the  t>est  of 
every  situation  and  to  forge  a  path  of  hope 
and  opporlunity  for  his  children.  I  ttiank  ttie 
Lord  for  alowing  me  and  my  family  to  have 
tied  such  a  great  and  admirable  man  for  a 
father,  and  can  only  hope  that  I  ultimately 
t>estow  up6n  my  children  as  much  love  and 
devotkHi  aa  he  bestowed  upon  me. 


INTRODCCTORY  STATEMENT  ON 
LEGISLATION  TO  REAUTHOR- 
IZATION CHAPTER  1  OF  ECIA 


HOli  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OP  VKRJfONT 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6,  1987 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  legislation  to  reauthorize  and 
extend  chapter  1  of  the  Education  ConsolkJa- 
tk>n  and  Improvement  Act.  This  proposal  was 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Education 
and,  I  t)elieve,  contains  many  kJeas  worth  con- 
sideration by  this  Congress. 

Ttie  adninistratkjn  agrees  with  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  ttiat  ctiapter  1  is  an  impor- 
tant Federal  program  and  has  requested  a 
$200-milllon  increase  in  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1988  in  order  to  maintain  ttie  pro- 
gram at  its  current  strength.  Furttier,  the  De- 
partment of  Educatkin  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  seeking  advice  on  tiow  chapter 
1  programs  might  be  improved.  It  is  reassuring 
to  see  that  many  features  of  their  proposal 
parallel  provisions  in  H.R.  950,  the  bill  devel- 
oped by  this  Education  and  Isbor  Committee 
to  reauttiorize  this  program. 

Some  of  the  major  themes  of  this  legislatkin 
are:  Rewarding  successful  chapter  1  programs 
by  making  increased  funding  available  to  out- 
standing ptograms;  improving  the  targeting  of 
chapter  1  so  that  funds  are  corKentrated  in 
the  areas  Of  highest  need;  encouraging  inno- 
vation and  effective  practices:  and  strengttien- 
ing  the  pfu-ental  involvement  that  already 
exists  in  th^  chapter  1  statute.  While  the  goals 
of  H.R.  950  and  this  proposal  are  very  similar, 
ttie  Department  of  Education  and  the  Educa- 
tion and  L^txx  Committee  have  proposed  dif- 
ferent approacties  to  achieve  those  goals.  For 
example  with  respect  to  targeting,  H.R.  950 
would  fund  "concentration  grants"  with  ttie 
first  $400  millk>n  of  appropriatmns  over  fiscal 
year  1987  levels  while  the  Department  would 
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fund  the  grants  with  5  percent  of  the  total 
ctiapter  1  appropriatkm. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce this  legislatk>n.  Although  I  do  not 
completely  agree  with  every  segment  of  ttie 
proposal  I  am  introducing  today,  I  believe  that 
all  serious  proposals  and  valid  ideas  stiould 
be  conskjered  during  this  reauthorizatk)n  proc- 
ess. While  I  share  the  Departmem's  concern 
for  provkjing  servwes  to  eligible  students  in 
private  schools  for  example.  I  do  not  agree 
ttiat  providing  "compensatory  educatk>n  certif- 
Kates"  to  parents  Is  the  best  means  to 
achieve  that  end.  However,  the  committee  is 
prepared  to  examine  the  kjeas  in  this  t>ill,  and 
adopt  those  elements  wtHCh  would  improve 
the  operatton  of  ttiis  already  successful  pro- 
gram. 

The  hard  work  that  went  into  devetoping 
this  proposal  is  readily  apparent  I  woukj  like 
to  thank  ttiose  persons  in  the  Department  of 
Educatkm  for  their  efforts  and  offer  to  contin- 
ue to  work  together  to  see  how  the  tjest  parts 
of  this  legislatxxi  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
committee's  tiill. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  J.  JOHN 
KRISTAL 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  irew  JKRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6.  1987 
Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  in  tritxite  to  Dr. 
J.  John  Kristal  of  Hackensack,  NJ.  Dr.  Kristal 
is  an  exemplary  and  dedk:ated  professk>nal 
who  has  consistently  demonstrated  great 
caring,  compassion,  and  concem  in  ttie  many 
roles  he  has  undertaken  throughout  his  life 
and  career. 

Dr.  Kristal  joined  the  Army  in  1941,  retiring 
in  1946  as  a  major,  after  having  served  his 
country  in  the  Medkal  Corps.  He  is  not  only 
lk»nsed  to  practk»  in  the  States  of  IMew 
Jersey  and  New  York,  but  also  is  licensed  to 
practk:e  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Dr. 
Kristal's  extensive  medk»l  training  has  added 
another  dimension  to  his  ability  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  human  element  that  underiies  the 
concerns  to  which  he  applies  so  much  of  his 
energy  and  time. 

As  an  attending  physk:ian  on  staff  at  Hack- 
ensack Medk»l  Center,  Bergen  Pines,  and 
Fair  Lawn  General,  he  has  also  devoted  much 
time  and  acted  as  a  spokesman  for  ttie  treat- 
ment and  care  of  diat>etes. 

His  concem  for  his  community  led  to  tiis 
trusteeship  on  the  Hackensack  Board  of  Edu- 
cation from  1963  to  1968.  He  has  been  active 
in  Jewish  causes  most  of  his  lifetime,  and  has 
held  many  posts  in  committees  dealing  with 
the  needs  of  the  Jevnsh  community. 

It  would  take  many  pages  to  recreate  the 
extensive  contritxitkjn  Dr.  Kristal  has  made  to 
the  quality  of  life  in  Bergen  County.  His  sense 
of  dignity,  depth  of  commitment  and  vision  are 
qualities  that  we  have  all  come  to  admire  and 
respect.  We  honor  him  today. 


HON.  CONNIE  MACK 

OPPLORISA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  AprU  6,1987 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  65  years 
ago,  my  grandfattier,  wtio  owned  and  man- 
aged the  then-Philadelphia  Attiletk^,  brought 
his  team  to  southwest  Florida's  Fort  Myers  for 
spring  training.  Cornelius  McGilKcuddy,  t>etter 
known  as  Connie  Mack.  Hked  ttie  klea  of 
basetiall  in  Ftorida.  So  do  II 

Rorida  was  a  very  youttiful  State  in  ttie  mkj- 
1920's  when  the  Athletk»  made  the  journey 
South.  Its  populatkKi  was  only  about  1  million, 
representing  1  percent  of  ttie  country.  Our 
cities,  by  today's  standards,  were  relatively 
small.  So  while  spring  training  in  Florida  made 
sense  back  then,  a  permanent  major  league 
franchise  dW  not  My  how  times  have 
changed. 

It's  a  shame  ttiat  America's  favorite  sport 
does  not  have  a  major  league  team  In  our 
State.  The  evidence  that  Florida  deserves  a 
franchise  is  overwhelming.  Here  are  six  of  ttie 
most  compelling  reasons  why: 

First  we  are  now  the  fifth  largest  State.  By 
the  turn  of  ttie  century,  projections  place  us 
third.  Our  t)ig  cities  are  among  the  fastest 
growing  in  the  Nation. 

Second,  of  the  eight  most  populated  States, 
Ftorida  is  ttie  only  one  wittKxit  a  major  league 
baseball  team.  Six  of  the  ottier  seven  have  at 
least  two.  And  no  existing  franchise  is  dose 
enough  for  Floridians  to  attend  games. 

Third,  Ftorida  boasts  3  of  the  top  30  TV 
maritets  in  ttie  country.  According  to  the  Niel- 
sen rankings  of  metropolitan  areas,  both  ttie 
Tampa/St  PeterstHjrg  and  Miami/Fort  Lau- 
derdale TV  markets  are  larger  than  ttie  mar- 
kets of  seven  cunent  major  league  cities,  and 
Oriando's  market  Is  larger  than  three. 

Fourth,  our  climate  is  terrifk:  for  the  sport. 
It's  no  surprise  that  18  of  the  26  existing  fran- 
chises apparently  agree  with  my  grandfather's 
65-year-old  decision  to  maintain  spring  training 
facilities  in  our  State. 

Fifth,  Florida's  home-grown  t>aseball  talent 
is  impressive.  Many  current  major  league 
t>aset>all  players  honed  their  skills  tiere  eittier 
at  the  high  school  or  collegiate  levels  of  the 
sport.  Moreover,  Rorida's  college  teams  in- 
variably rank  among  the  best  in  ttie  Natton. 

Sixth,  Florida's  cities  have  demonstrated  or- 
ganization and  formal  Interest  in  expansion  for 
over  6  years.  In  fact,  Miami,  St  Petersburg, 
and  Tampa  were  among  the  dozen  cities  that 
presented  bids  to  baseball  officials  in  Novem- 
ber 1 985.  And  Oriando  has  also  expressed  in- 
terest in  a  franchise. 

Baset>all  team  owners  and  Commissk>ner 
Peter  Uet)en-oth  have  been  sounding  out  the 
idea  of  new  expansion  teams  for  some  time. 
Now,  however,  the  expansion  issue  seems  to 
have  drifted  from  the  front  burner  to  ttie  ttack 
burner.  Decistons  about  the  number  of  new 
franchises,  wtien  they  will  be  awarded,  and  to 
which  cities,  all  remain  unanswered.  Ttie  time- 
table for  ttiese  decisk>ns,  at  best,  is  indefinite. 
Baseball  advocates  In  Fk>rida  have  shown 
that  they  are  ready!  Clearty,  the  combinatx>n 
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of  the  demograptik:  evklence,  our  State's  fine 
basetMll  traditk>n,  and  our  basebaH-perfect 
weattier  place  Fkxkta  at  a  distinct  competitive 
advantage  for  a  franctiise  wtienever  ttie  ex- 
pansk>n  decision  is  readied.  Ttie  time  for  ttiat 
dedskxi  is  now. 


NOW    IS   THE   TIME 
TO    LIVE    UP    TO 
MENTS 


FOR   JAPAN 
ITS    AGREE- 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

OF  MIKHESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1987 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  full  support  for  Preskient 
Reagan's  deciswn  to  retaliate  against  Japan 
for  unfair  trade  practnes.  It  is  essential  that 
the  President  act  when  one  of  our  trading 
partners  refuses  to  atiide  by  negotiated  agree- 
ments. 

On  September  2,  1986,  the  United  States 
and  Japan  signed  an  agreement  designed  to 
govern  trade  in  semkxxiductor  products.  Ttie 
purpose  of  this  agreement  was  to  entiance 
free  trade  in  semconductors  t>y  eliminating 
Japan's  practk^e  of  dumping  this  product  on 
American  markets.  Japanese  producers  were 
attempting  to  drive  American  semk»nductor 
producers  out  of  business.  In  addition  to  this 
practk^e,  Jsipan  was  limiting  ttie  access  of 
American  semiconductors  to  Japanese  mar- 
kets. 

Japan  agreed  to  stop  ttiis  dumping  practKe 
by  monitoring  costs  and  export  prwes  of  semi- 
conductor products  exported  t>y  Japanese 
firms.  Japan  also  agreed  to  open  its  own  mar- 
kets to  American-made  semiconductors.  This 
woukJ  t>e  accomplished  through  the  estatilish- 
ment  of  a  sales  assistance  organizatkKi  and 
ttie  promotion  of  stable  relationships  between 
Japanese  purchasers  and  American-made 
semiconductor  producers. 

To  date,  Japan  has  failed  to  fulfill  ttiese  ob- 
ligatkjns  which  has  adversely  affected  the 
sales  of  American-based  semiconductor  firms. 
In  fact,  the  administratk>n  has  cakxjiated  that 
Japan's  failure  to  adtiere  to  ttie  semiconduc- 
tor agreement  has  cost  American  semkx)n- 
ductor  producers  approximately  $300  million. 

The  Preskient  has  therefore  deckled  to  re- 
taliate t>y  pladng  duties  on  certain  Japanese- 
made  goods.  Steep  new  duties  will  be  placed 
on  air-conditioners,  radio-tape  players,  and 
communicatk>n  satellite  parts.  Ttiis  actkjn  will 
protect  American  industry  ttiat  is  suffering 
from  Japan's  unfair  trade  practk;es  and  will 
demonstrate  our  resolve  to  give  our  industry  a 
fair  chance  to  compete.  It  is  now  time  for 
Japan  to  alter  its'  polk:y  and  live  up  to  Its' 
agreements. 


FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  6.  1987 

Mr.   MARKEY.   Mr.   Speaker,  today  I   am 
proud   to   introduce,   along  with  ttie  distin- 
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of  ttw  Energy  and  Corn- 
Mr.  OiNGELL.  the  Fairness 
Act  of  1987.  This  bill  will  real- 
commitment  of  Congress  to  complete 


The  fairness  doctrine  requires  merely  that 
txoadcastirs  prowide  coverage  of  Issues  of 
Importance  to  the  local  community  arxl  allow 
ttwee  wMh  opposirtg  views  an  opportunity  to 
respond.  The  docMne  ensures  ttiat  the  p«jt>lic 
wM  i)e  provided  wilti  enough  information  to 
make  informed  choices  about  important  social 
and  poMical  issues.  It  is  grounded  In  our  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  broadcasters  service  to 
the  local  community. 

For  more  than  50  years,  ttte  fairness  doc- 
trine has  been  a  cornerstone  of  our  Nation's 
broadcast  policy.  It  is  as  important  today  as  it 
was  in  1934.  Despite  technological  changes 
rasuMng  in  more  electronic  media  outlets,  our 
Nation's  broadcast  spectrum  still  is  limited. 
Many  more  people  seeic  access  to  the  air- 
waves than  ttie  NmMed  avaiabiiity  of  broadcast 
spectrum  alows.  As  a  result,  broadcast  Hcens- 
eea  are  considered  public  trustees  of  our  Na- 
tion's ainwaves.  charged  with  service  in  the 
pubic  interest  The  fairness  doctrine  ensures 
that  service  to  the  public  by  broadcasters  is 


In  the  absence  of  the  fairness  doctrine, 
broadcasters  could  refuse  to  air  controversial 
issues.  The  doctrine  ensures  that  those  with 
unpopular  opinions  also  will  have  outlets  to  air 
ttieir  views.  It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
ttiat  ttie  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, which  is  charged  with  administering  the 
fairness  doctrine,  is  not  empowered  to  tell 
broadcasters  what  issues  to  address. 

Increasingly,  ttie  fairness  doctrine  Is  coming 
under  attack  at  the  Commission  and  in  the 
courts.  The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  reaf- 
firms congressional  support  for  this  very  im- 
portant policy. 

The  fairness  doctrine  is  vital  to  ttie  public  in- 
terest It  guarantees  that  the  public  has  full 
and  balanced  information  about  important 
issues  of  ttie  day  and  is  essential  protection 
to  ensure  an  informed  populace. 

I  urge  all  my  colteagues  to  join  as  cospon- 
sors  and  support  this  bill. 


TRUCK-MOUNTED  ATTENUATOR 
LANGUAGE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OPHSW  JKRSCT 
m  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRZSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6, 1987 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
report  to  H.R.  2  includes  language  that  in- 
creases to  100  percent  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  a  limited  category  of  safety  equip- 
ment inchxing  impact  attenuators.  Impact  at- 
tenuators are  both  statkxiary  and  mobile.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  FHWA  has  ap- 
proved specific  hardware  and  systems  for  sta- 
ttonary  impact  attenuators,  but  has  not  as  yet 
approved  any  for  mobile  attenuators. 

As  noted  in  ttie  House  committee  report  to 
accompany  H.R.  2,  the  increase  in  the  Feder- 
al share  is  designed  to  be  limited  to  those 
safety  products  that  have  demonstrated  their 
high  cost  effectiveness  and  tiave  been  ac- 
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ceptfd  by  ttte  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
TtvB  conferees,  as  well.  Intended  that  ttie  in- 
creased Federal  share  be  applied  only  to  such 
Items.  We  certainly  do  not  want  to  open  the 
door  for  100  percent  Federal  funding  to  prod- 
ucts Ittat  have  not  demonstrated  their  cost  ef- 
fectiviBness,  but  which  are  simply  character- 
ized as,  an  attempt  to  fall  under  the  general 
definkion  of,  impact  attenuator. 

FH^A  has  not  yet  undertaken  an  approval 
procedure  for  truck-mounted  attenuators. 
However,  the  prestigk>us  National  Council  of 
Highway  Research  Programs  [NCHRP]  has 
estat^ished  evaluation  criteria  for  ttiese  mobile 
atteriiiators.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  clarify  that 
the  definition  of  impact  attenuators  in  this  leg- 
islation shall  only  include  those  mobile  truck- 
mounted  attenuators  that  would  perform  ac- 
cordieg  to  NCHRP  No.  230  evaluation  criteria 
for  ttc  widest  known  weight  range  of  automo- 
biles ^t  can  be  nnet 
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CHALLENGE  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
I^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  2987 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  fie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  conducts  a 
Voce  of  Democracy  Contest  in  which  high 
school  students  are  invited  to  participate.  The 
program  began  40  years  ago  with  a  single 
scholership  award  of  $1,500  for  the  first  place 
national  winner.  It  has  grown  to  a  contest  con- 
sisting of  seven  annual  scholarships  totaling 
$33,^  with  the  first  place  winner  receiving  a 
$14,0tX)  scholarship  to  the  school  of  his 
choic#.  Student  participation  has  tripled  and 
schodi  partk:ipatk>n  has  doubled  since  Its  in- 
ceptnn. 

I  am  proud  to  present  the  winning  essay 
from  ^  State  of  Alaska.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Challenge  of  American  Citizenship"  and  was 
writter  by  Revra  C.  Hintz  of  Eagle  River,  AK. 
Rewa  attends  Chugiak  High  School  and  plans 
to  pursue  a  career  as  a  flight  surgeon.  She 
maintains  a  4.0  grade  point  average  and  has 
receimd  several  awards  during  her  high 
sctiool  career. 

Her  essay  folkiws: 

Thi  Challehgk  op  American  Citizemshif 

Wh  it  is  it  to  l>e  an  American?  To  lie  what 
you  1  ant  to  tie,  with  the  freedom  and  cour- 
age tp  go  get  it.  To  many  it  is  lieing  an 
Ameifcan  citizen. 

Tbt  other  day,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
friends  and  classmates,  I  felt  small  and  in- 
signiscant,  though  a  part  of  the  whole.  A 
micraphone  screamed  In  fnistration,  we  fell 
silent;  looking  expectantly  towards  the 
doora  The  speaker  could  barely  l>e  heard 
atiove  our  restless  movements,  as  we  stood 
for  the  presentation  of  the  colors.  A  splne- 
chiUiog  second  passed,  as  the  room  was 
quiet:  for  the  proud  entrance  of  the  red. 
whit^  and  blue  symliol  of  all  America.  We 
stalled  time  in  our  busy  lives  in  sUence  as 
the  gfandeur  of  the  years  and  lives  spent  to 
make!  that  flag  everyttilng  it  is  hung  sus- 
pend^ in  the  air.  Then,  as  a  whole,  as  one, 
our  «oices  came  together  in  the  Pledge  of 
Alleg  ance.  It  was  not  just  your  memorized 
speec  ti,  but  a  heart-felt  pledge  to  the  coun- 
try tltat  rose  from  the  room  that  day. 
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In  the  vake  of  the  departing  flag,  smat- 
tering clips  bloomed  into  cheers.  Goose 
bumps  popped  up  on  my  arms  as  I  Joined  in, 
realizing  Just  how  lucky  I  was  to  lie  an 
American  'citizen. 

I  did  not  walk  away  that  day  from  the 
room  the  same.  I  thought  of  all  the  times  I 
enjoyed  the  freedoms  offered  to  me  as  an 
American  citizen.  What  did  I  do  in  return 
for  the  light  to  speak  and  print  what  I 
thought?  We  sang  songs  in  school,  sure.  We 
even  argti^  her  ideas,  but  what  did  I  really 
do?  Whati  had  ever  happened  to  the  ideas, 
like  the  I^nchman  Sallust's.  "for  country, 
children,  hearth,  and  home,"  the  country 
was  first.  There  were  ways  out  there,  there 
are  ways  iout  there,  ways  for  everyone  to 
show  theft-  support.  After  all,  America  was 
built  on  a  belief  in  the  common  man. 

Being  a  citizen  means  lieing  able  to  stick  it 
out  at  scpool  when  times  seem  tough,  at 
least  to  DK,  to  others  it  may  mean  offering 
her  the  stability  of  a  family,  working  nine 
to  five.  Keeping  America  clean,  and  her 
people  safE  and  healthy.  She  holds  a  call  for 
every  person  strong  enough  in  heart  and 
mind  to  h^ar  it. 

With  the  flag  as  a  signal  to  wave  us  on, 
why  shouldn't  we  all  "go  for  the  gold"  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  our  Olympic  heroes 
and  herokies?  Yet,  amazingly  enough  so 
many  of  ib  don't  choose  to  accept  America's 
great  challenge.  Her  rights  are  lost  on  them, 
and  yet  t^ere  are  those  who  can  hear  her 
beckoning.  They  are  the  ones  with  the  cour- 
age to  face  America.  Her  successes  as  well  as 
her  faults,  to  succeed,  and  to  f aU  along  with 
her.  They  feel  the  chills  down  their  backs  at 
the  sight  of  the  flying  colors,  the  soaring 
eagle.  Anterica  makes  them  strong.  She 
praises  and  she  reprimands,  she  blesses  and 
takes  away,  but  it's  there  for  all.  She  gives 
us  the  challenge.  Isn't  it  worth  the  try? 

I've  heai'd  that  call  and  I  only  hope  I'm 
strong  enough  to  answer  it.  America  has  it 
all,  the  opportunities  abound,  as  a  citizen  I 
believe  everyone  owes  her  the  effort  of  the 
strife.  Do  [not  get  me  wrong,  it's  not  on  a 
silver  platter.  No  one  ever  said  it  would  be 
easy.  But,  those  rocks  in  the  road,  the 
triump  of  |Overcoming  them  is  the  ultimate 
challenge  pf  the  American  citizen,  for  some 
the  "goldt  from  their  view  may  never  be 
reached,  but.  oh.  for  that  fight! 


USPS 


JST  COMPLY  WITH  OSHA 
REGULATIONS 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1987 

Mr.  LElAnD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing leglslatkjn  which  would  make  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  [USPS]  subject  to  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Occupattonal  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  197^. 

As  chairman  of  the  Suticommittee  on  Postal 
0peratk>n9  and  Services,  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  ^ost  Office  and  Civil  Servk^e,  I  have 
become  adutely  aware  of  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion whk:li  woukj  mandate  that  the  USPS 
comply  witfi  OSHA  regulatwns  and  ttiat  OSHA 
tie  given  { enforcement  powers  to  ensure 
USPS's  tompliance.  These  enforcement 
powers  w^uM  be  the  same  as  those  whKh 
OSHA  cunlentty  has  to  ensure  compliance  by 
the  private  sector. 
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During  a  recent  joint  hearing  with  ttie  Sub- 
committee  on  Postal  Personnel  and  Modern- 
ization conducted  to  review  ttie  tragk;  death  of 
14  USPS  employees  at  the  Edmond  Post 
Offk»  last  August  it  was  learned  that  ttie 
Edmond  facility  was  not  in  compliance  with 
either  OSHA  or  USPS  safety  regulations. 
Whether  or  not  USPS'  failure  to  comply  with 
safety  regulattons  added  to  an  already  tragic 
situation,  it  is  inexcusable  that  the  USPA 
vMXJid  allow  postal  facilities  to  operate  In  non- 
compliance with  both  its  own  safety  regula- 
tkins.  and  that  of  OSHA's. 

During  the  1970'8,  legislatkxi  similar  to  ttiat 
which  I  am  Introducing  today,  was  considered. 
The  USPS  asserted  then,  and  continues  to 
assert  today,  that  granting  enforcement 
powers  to  OSHA  is  not  needed.  They  contend 
ttiat  they  are  addressing  and  correcting  any 
safety  vk}latk>ns  whk:h  exist  in  their  facilities. 
Unfortunately,  ttiese  assertkms  can  no  kinger 
be  accepted.  The  USPS  may  have  made 
some  strides  in  correcting  what  has  deariy 
been  documented  to  be  very  serious  safety 
problems  in  postal  facilities  across  ttie  coun- 
try, however,  it  is  apparent  that  ttie  USPS  has 
not  tieen  vigilant  enough  in  these  efforts. 

The  Edmond  facility  is  just  the  latest  exam- 
ple of  the  USPS's  apparent  lack  of  convk:tion 
in  addressing  their  safety  problems.  Ttie  Gov- 
ernment Accounting  Office  [GAO],  in  a  report 
issued  late  last  year  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offk;e  and  Civil  Service  in  response  to  our  re- 
quest to  review  the  Los  Angeles  Bulk  Mail 
Center,  also  documented  various  safety  viola- 
tkins  at  that  fadlity. 

This  lack  of  effort  by  the  USPS  to  correct 
continuing  safety  problems  is  unacceptable. 
Providing  OSHA  enforcement  to  authorize  that 
the  USPS  comply  with  safety  regulatkins  is 
both  a  positive  and  a  necessary  step  to  guar- 
antee ttie  safety  and  health  of  USPS  employ- 
ees and  the  public  who  utilizes  these  facilities. 
I  urge  my  colleages  to  join  me  In  this  effort. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  conunittees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marlLS  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  weeli. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterislc  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  7,  1987,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 
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Meetings  Schedoucd 

APRILS 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19B8  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

8D-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  748,  to 
establish  a  comprehensive,  equitable, 
reliable,  and  efficient  mechanism  for 
full  compensation  of  the  public  in  the 
event  of  an  accident  resulting  from  ac- 
tivities undertaken  under  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
S.  643,  to  permit  States  to  set  aside  in 
a  special  trust  fund  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  annual  State  allocation  from  the 
abandoned  mine  land  reclamation 
fund  for  expenditure  in  the  future  for 
purposes  of  abandoned  mine  reclama- 
tion. 

SD-36e 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  certain  trade 
issues,  including  provisions  of  H.R.  3, 
Trade  and  International  Economic 
Policy  Reform  Act,  S.  490.  Omnibus 
Trade  Act,  and  Title  II  of  S.  636,  Inter- 
national Economic  Environment  Im- 
provement Act. 

8D-31S 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  consider  S. 
864.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

8R-a22 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  national 
airspace  system  plan. 

8R-2&3 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

8-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  corpo- 
rate takeovers. 

8D-S38 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  devel- 
opment and  security  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

SD-4I9 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  catastrophic  health 
insurance  for  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

8D-4S0 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
William  H.  Webster,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

8D-106 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  in  open  and  closed 
sessions  on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  military  con- 
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struction  programs,  focusing  on  Navy 
and  Navy  Reserve  components. 

6D-134 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

8D-ISS 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.8.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

8D-I93 
Armed  Services 
Conventional  Forces  and  Alliance  Defense 

Subcommittee 
Defense   Industry  and  Technology  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  to  review  bal- 
anced   technology    initiative    projects 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SR-aas 

3:30  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  reauthorize  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Act. 

SD-430 
3:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

80-326 
4:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  hold  a  closed  meeting. 

8-407,  Capitol 

APRIL* 

9:00  a.m. 
Ooverrunental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  need  for 
an  Inspector  General  at  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

8D-343 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  related  matters. 

SR-353 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Suticommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
status  of  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Program,  and  on  8.  879,  to  provide  fi- 
nancial and  regulatory  incentives  to 
the  electric   utility   industry   to  con- 
struct   commercial-siaed    clean    coal 
technology  projects. 

8D-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  potential   additional 
controls  on  mobile  sources  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

SD-40e 
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Jtuttdary 

CoDBtltution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  558,  to  revise 
the  ivocedures  for  the  enforcement  of 
fair  housing  under  title  VII  of  the 
CivU  Rlghte  Act  of  IMS. 

SD-226 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense,    focusing    on 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  programs. 

SD-192 
Appr(4>riatlons 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
cmnmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Research  and  Special  Programs 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Tranqwrtation. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  79,  to 
notify  workers  who  are  at  risk  of  occu- 
pational disease  in  order  to  establish  a 
system  for  Identifying  and  preventing 
Illness  and  death  of  such  workers. 

SEM30 
1:45  pjn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  727.  to 
clarify  Indian  treaties  and  executive 
orders  with  respect  to  fishing  rights, 
and  S.  795,  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  water  rights  claims  of  the  La 
Jolla,   Rincon.  San  Pasqual,  Pauma, 
and  Pala  Bands  of  Mission  Indians  in 
San  Diego  County.  California. 

SI>-«28 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission, 
Energy  Conservation,  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration,  and  the  Economic 
Regulatory  Administration. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  drug  testing 
Issues. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Indian 
economic  development  issues. 

SD-628 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 


E3  TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jo  It  on  Printing 
1  i    hold    an    organizational    business 
meeting. 

H-328.  Capitol 
2:30 1  i.m. 
An  led  Services 

Del  ense   Industry  and  Technology  Sub- 
committee 
1 }  resimie  hearings  to  review  Detwrt- 
ment  of  Defense  implementation  of 
recent  changes  in  acquisition  policy. 

SR-253 

APRIL  10 
9:30 1  jn. 

Ap  ropriations 

Tn  usury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
7  >  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  V.S.  Postal 
Service,  and  general  government. 

SD-192 
10:00  km. 
Api  iroprlatlons 

HO  [>-Independent  Agencies  Subcommlt- 
(tee 
Tb  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 


April  6, 1987 


April  6,  1987 


Private  Retirement  Plans  and  Oversight 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Sub- 
committee 
T  >  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  a  taxpayer's  bill  of  rights. 

SD-215 
Ju(lciary 

Imi  ligration  and  Refugee  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee 

T )  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Immigration  Reform 
uid  Control  Act. 

SD-226 


10:00 


a.m. 


APRIL  21 


E]ni  Ironment  and  Public  Works 
Eni  ironmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
Hal  ardous  Wastes  and  Toxic  Substances 
Subcommittee 
T  >  hold  joint  hearings  on  substitutes  for 
stratospheric  ozone  depleting  chemi- 
cals. 

SD-406 
2:00  rf.m. 
Api  iropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
T  }  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
9f  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
2:30  A.m. 
Coi  imerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
Tb  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  for  the  Federal  Conununica- 
tions  Commission. 

SR-253 


Energy 


APRIL  22 
9:00  A.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Federal  Services.  Post  Office,  and  Civil        Surface 
tService  Subcommittee 
1  0  hold  hearings  on  S.  552,  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  classifica- 
tion system  and  to  promote  equitable 


pay  iractices  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernnient. 

SD-342 
Rules  aQd  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tionifor  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission. 

SR-301 
9:30  a.m.  I 
Appropijbitions 

tealth  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 

hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 

lent  of  Education,   focusing  on 

>f flee  of  the  Secretary,  and  sala- 

id  expenses. 

SD-192 
id  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recent  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, entitled  Energy  Security. 

SD-366 
lent  and  Public  Works 
lental  Protection  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  the  Environmental 
tion  Agency  views  on  acid  rain 
Is  and  post- 1987  attainment 
ies. 

SD-406 
Judicia 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  568  and  S.  573. 
bills  to  protect  patent  owners  from  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of 
goods  made  overseas  by  use  of  a 
United  States  patented  process,  and  S. 
635, 1  Omnibus  Intellectual  Property 
Rigtits  Improvement  Act. 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2,  S.  50,  S.  179, 
S.  2i>7,  S.  615,  S.  625,  S.  725,  and 
Amendment  No.  36  to  S.  2,  measures 
to  provide  for  spending  limits  and 
public  financing  for  Senate  general 
elect  Ions. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commence,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  tlelated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  federal  Trade  Commission. 

I  S-146,  Capitol 

2:00  p.m.   I 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  ho]  d  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlma  tes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Oe- 
ologl  cal  Survey.  Department  of  the  In- 
tericr. 

SD-192 
Appropifations 

Energy  imd  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
bud^t  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
granis,  focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Eneqgy  national  laboratories. 

SD-116 


SD-226 


Commence.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hoi  d  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
autli  orizing  funds  for  the  Hazardous 
Matf  rials  Transportation  Act. 

SR-2S3 


Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Indian  Self-Determi- 
nation  and  Education  Assistance  Act 
(P.L.  93-638). 

SR-485 

APRIL  23 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
compensatory  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, special  programs,  impact 
aid.  bilingual  education,  immigrant 
and  refugee  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  handicapped  research,  special 
institutions  (includes  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and 
Gallaudet  College),  and  vocational  and 
adult  education. 

SD-192 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  724,  to  advance 
the  scheduled  termination  date  of  the 
Essential  Air  Service  Program. 

SD-628 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act 
(P.L.  95-124). 

SR-253 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2,  S.  50.  S. 
179.  S.  207.  S.  615.  S.  625.  S.  725.  and 
Amendment  No.  36  to  S.  2.  measures 
to  provide  for  spending  limits  and 
public  financing  for  Senate  general 
elections. 

SR-301 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  related  to  the 
cost  and  availability  of  health  care 
benefits  for  small  businesses  and  their 
employees  and  on  proposals  for  feder- 
ally funded  mandated  health  benefits. 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  lor  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  Army  and  Army  Reserve  Compo- 
nents. 

SE>-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Atomic  Energy  De- 
fense activities. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  247.  to  designate 
the  Kern  River  in  California  as  a  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  River,  and  S. 
275.  to  designate  the  Merced  River  in 
CaUfomla  as  a  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River. 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Office  of  the  SoUcitor. 

SD-192 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  hold  a  closed  meeting. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Himian  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
student  financial  assistance,  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  higher  education, 
higher  education  facilities  loans  and 
insurance,  college  housing  loans, 
Howard  University,  education  research 
and  statistics,  and  libraries. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  887,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1988-1992  for 
programs  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
and  to  review  the  changing  needs  of 
the  elderly. 

SD-430 

APRIL  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Act. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences. 

SD-124 

Judiciary 

Coiuts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  548.  Retiree 
Benefits  Security  Act. 

SD-106 

APRIL  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Elnergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development,  focusing  on 
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certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

8D-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  HR.  1320,  Land 
and    Water    Conservation    Fund    Act 
Amendments  of  1987,  focusing  on  pro- 
visions   relating    to    National    Park 
System  entrance  fees. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Services,  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  541,  to  extend  to 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  the  same 
procedural  and  appeal  rights  with  re- 
spect to  certain  adverse  personnel  ac- 
tions as  are  afforded  under  title  5,  UjB. 
Code,   to   Federal  employees   In  the 
competitive  services. 

SD-342 

APRIL  28 

9:30  a.m. 
EMergy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold   hearings  to  review  technical 
issues  related  to  the  siting  of  a  geolog- 
ic repository. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  securi- 
ty assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining,  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement. 

SD-192 

APRIL  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  839,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  enter  into 
incentive  agreements  with  certain 
States  and  affected  Indian  tribes  con- 
cerning the  storage  and  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  qient 
nuclear  fuel. 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  proposed  establish- 
ment of  a  Monitored  Retrievable  Stor- 
age (MRS)  facility. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Indian  Financing  Act   and  the  Buy 
Indian  Act. 

SR-48S 

APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
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twrtment  of  the  Interior,  focuslns  on 
territorial  governments. 

SD-124 
Appropriationa 

Commerce.  Juitioe,  State,  the  Judiciary. 
and  Related  Acencies  Suboonimittee 
To  bold  hearing*  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  Justice  Programs.  Immlgra- 
tl<m  and  Naturalimtion  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Prismi  System. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  L.  Kolstad.  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board. 

SR-2S3 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  h(dd  hearings  on  S.  44  and  S.  843, 
bills  to  extend  and  improve  the  proce- 
dures for  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  nuclear  incidents. 

SD-406 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Fordgn  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
cmnmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natiual  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  568  and  S.  252. 
bills  to  establish  the  San  Pedro  Ripari- 
an National  Conservation  Area,  Arizo- 
na, and  S.  575,  to  convey  public  land  to 
the    Catholic    Diocese    of    Reno/Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

SD-366 
2:00  pan. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  affairs. 

SD-192 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  hold  a  closed  meeting. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:30  pjn. 
Labor  and  Huunan  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  887.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1988-1992  for 
programs  of  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
and  to  review  the  changing  needs  of 
the  elderly. 

SD-430 

MAYl 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  721,  to  provide 
for  and  promote  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Indian  tribes. 

SR-485 
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MAY  4 

9:30  4.m. 
Ap  )ropriations 

Laior,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
imlttee 
"^o  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
I  timates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
2:00  I  i.m. 
Eni  irgy  and  Natural  Resources 
Re  earch  and  Development  Subcommittee 
1 0  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
structure the  Department  of  Energy's 
uranium  eiulchment  program. 

SD-368 

MAY  5 
9:30  t  .m. 
Api  tropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
T  9  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Himian  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
2:00  I  i.m. 
Api  iropriations 

Int  trior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
T  3  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council. 

SD-138 

MAY  6 
9:30  I  .m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
T  >  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
En(  rgy  and  Natural  Resources 
B  jsiness  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Api  iropriations 

Mil  itary  Construction  Subcommittee 
T }  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  defense  agencies. 

SD-102 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
the  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
T  }  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  and  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service. 

S-146,  Capitol 


Foreign 
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2:00  p.m. 
Commence,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

8R-2S3 
2:30  p.m. 
Approp^ations 

Labor,  Kealth  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mitt^ 
To  hoid  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Himian  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

I  SD-116 

I  MAY  7 

9:00  a.m.  I 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee I 
To  hoi  d  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tima^  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  fossil 
ener  (y,  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
gran  s. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropt  lations 

Labor,  Itealth  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
catic  n,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittie 
To  hoi  d  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tima  tes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Hum  an  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed ai  encies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropi  lations 

Transpo  rtation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
comioittee 
To  hoi  d  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tima^es  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (FAA 
oper  itions). 

SD-138 
Energy  And  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subqommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  HJl.  191  and  S.  261, 
I  authorize  the  establishment  of 
:  Garden  on  a  site  to  be  selected 
.  le  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
S.  4^1.  to  authorize  a  study  to  deter- 
mlnd  the  appropriate  minimum  alti- 
tude for  aircraft  flying  over  national 
park]  system  units. 

SD-366 
2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Researcli  and  Development  Sulx;ommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  to  review  the 
status  of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
defense  materials  production  facilities. 
S-407.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropitations 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
catic  n,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mitbte 
To  hoi  d  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tima  :es  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
parti  aents     of     Labor,     Health     and 
Hun  an  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
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MAY  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
structure the  Department  of  Energy's 
uranium  enrichment  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal    Aviation    Administration    of 
the    Department    of    Transportation, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  (R, 
E  &  D,  F  dc  E,  Airport  Grants). 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 

MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
ext>ort  financing  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  84.  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund,  and  S.  735,  relating  to 
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the  distribution  of  revenues  received 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act. 

SD-366 

MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending  cal- 
mdar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988.  to  receive 
public  testimony  on  certain  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Services.  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee   on   the   Post  Office  and 
Civil      Service's     Subcommittee      on 
Census  and  Population  to  review  the 
1990  census  questionnaire. 

S-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  84,  authoriz- 
ing fimds  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  fund,  and  S.  735,  relating 
to  the  distribution  of  revenues  re- 
ceived under  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act. 

SD-366 
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MAY  IS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommlt^ 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  IS 
2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  expand  the  clean  coal  technology 
program. 

SD-366 

MAY  20 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  U.S. 
Sentencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

S-146,  Capitol 

JUNE  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  to  review  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-192 


CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL? 

9:30  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

Conventional  Forces  and  Alliance  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  armaments  coop- 
eration within  the  NATO  alliance. 

SR-232A 

APRIL  9 

1:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 

APRIL  23 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to    revise    certain    provisions    of   the 
Indian  Self -Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  (PX.  93-638). 

SR-485 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Sp^iker  pro 
tempme  (Mr.  Folbt). 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Hdp  us.  O  Ood.  not  to  use  our  pray- 
ers for  our  own  benefit  so  that  we  may 
appear  righteous  or  to  practice  our 
faith  for  the  admiration  of  others  or 
to  make  a  show  of  our  piety.  BCay  our 
{Hrayers  be  opm  and  honest  and  natu- 
ral, and  in  ooramunlcation  with  Tou. 
O  Ood.  for  You  have  promised  that 
when  we  earnestly  seek  to  speak  with 
You.  You  wHl  hear  our  prayers  and 
bless  us  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts. 
Amen. 


April  7,  1987 


April  7,  1987 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
Uie  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  ^proved. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7iie8ifa^,  Apt^il  7, 1987 

section  302(i)  of  the  LesisUttive  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946. 

Sxc-  3.  Pajrments  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  made  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  signed  by 
the  (^airman  of  that  Committee,  and  ap- 
prov(  A  by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istraiion. 

Sm.  4.  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee oil  House  Administration. 

UfBlSMENT  IH  THK  If  ATURS  OF  A  SXTBSTITUTE 
I  OFFBRBD  BT  MR.  GAYDOS 

Mr.  Oatdos.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
ameiidment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute; 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Antendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offeied  by  Mr.  Oaydos:  Strilce  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

That;  for  further  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary With  respect  to  judicial  impeachment, 
there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  not  more  than  $300,000 
for  the  period  beginning  on  April  1,  1987, 
and  ending  immediately  before  noon  on 
January  3,  1988. 

Sza  2.  Any  of  the  amount  specified  in  the 
first  section  may  be  used  for  expenses  for 
procvrement  of  consultant  services  under 
sectisn  202(i>  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946. 

SaL  3.  Payments  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  made  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
the  ( Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  signed  by 
the  I  Hiairman  of  that  Committee,  and  ap- 
provi  id  by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

SeO.  4.  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  GAYDOS  (during  the  reading). 
ISx.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
thatl  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
prirsed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
thene  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ga'SVOs]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Basham], 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Accoimts  Subcommittee,  for  purposes 
of  debate  only,  pending  which  I  yield 
my»lf  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
witl}  the  understanding  that  any  addi- 
tioi^  time  I  may  yield  will  be  subject 
to  tihe  specific  limitation  for  debate 
purposes  only. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  House  Resolution  134  au- 
thoi  izes  $300,000  to  be  provided  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  fur- 


PROVIDINO  FOR  EXPENSES  OF 
INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
BY  COBCMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  134)  providing 
amounts  from  the  contingent  fimd  of 
the  House  for  further  expenses  of  In- 
vestigations and  studies  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  100th  Congress,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rib.  134 

Reidlved,  That  for  further  expenses  of  tn- 
vestlsatlons  and  studies  by  the  Committee 
an  the  Judiciary  with  respect  to  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  (dated  March  17,  1987,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the 
nme  date)  that  consideration  of  a  certain 
Impeachment  may  be  warranted,  there  shaU 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  not  more  than  $300,000  for  the 
period  beginning  on  April  1,  1987,  and 
ending  immediately  before  noon  on  January 
3,1988. 

Sic  2.  Any  of  the  amount  specified  in  the 
first  section  may  be  used  for  expenses  for 
procurement  of  consultant  services  under 


ther  ex|>enses  of  investigations  and 
studies  frith  respect  to  Judicial  im- 
peachment for  the  period  beginning 
on  April  1,  1987,  and  ending  immedi- 
ately before  noon  on  January  3,  1988. 
By  the  ierms  of  the  amendment,  the 
provided  amount  will  be  available  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  only 
for  studies  and  investigations  respect- 
ing Judicial  impeachment.  The  provid- 
ed amount  should  not  be  used  for 
other  pufDoses. 

On  April  1,  1987,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  held  a  hearing  on  this 
iresolution  and  reviewed  in  detail  the 
Justificaiion  provided  by  Chairman 
RoDnto.JThe  resolution  as  submitted 
would  have  authorized  f imds  for  stud- 
ies and  I  investigations  involving  one 
specific  Impeachment  matter  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. That  pending  matter  is  an  inquiry 
into  thej  question  or  whether  Judge 
Alcee  L^astings  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Florida  has  engaged  in  conduct 
which  caight  constitute  grounds  for 
impeachment.  Since  available  informa- 
tion indicated  the  possibility  of  a 
second  impeachment  inquiry  involving 
another  j  Federal  Judge,  the  subcom- 
mittee {determined  that  $300,000 
should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  all  studies  and  Investigations 
respectiiig  judicial  impeachment  that 
could  reasonably  be  foreseen  to  be 
necessary  and  possible  for  the  remain- 
der of  ttie  first  session.  Accordingly, 
the  subcjommittee  unanimously  adopt- 
ed the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  now  pending  before  the 
House,  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Regarding  the  inquiry  on  the  Hast- 
ings master  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee oh  the  Judiciary,  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  amendment  will  enable 
that  committee  to  use  temporary  staff 
to  perform  the  duties  associated  with 
this  pending  inquiry.  The  conunittee 
proposes  to  obtain  two  counsels,  one 
counsel-investigator,  one  investigator, 
and  two  clericals  on  a  full-time  basis  to 
work  explusively  on  this  matter.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  argued 
strongly  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
assign  regular  staff  to  the  inquiry  for 
any  appreciable  amount  of  time  with- 
out impairing  the  committee's  heavy 
agenda  of  legislative  and  oversight  ac- 
tivities, tit  should  be  noted  that  the 
impeachment  last  year  in- 
riminal  conviction,  and,  as  a 
investigative  work  by 
Committee.  The  Hast- 
ter.  however,  involves  an  ac- 
quittal and  this  situation  will  demand 
detailed  legal  research  and  investiga- 
tory activities,  and  there  are  no  direct 
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precedents  to  guide  this  type  of  in- 
quiry. 

For  example,  both  criminal  proceed- 
ings and  the  disciplinary  hearings 
turned.  In  large  part,  on  circumstan- 
tial evidence  and  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses. As  a  result,  the  committee  will 
need  to  conduct  independently  both 
extensive  interviews  and  hearings  in- 
volving Individuals  with  personal 
knowledge  of  information  germane  to 
the  inquiry.  Additionally,  the  commit- 
tee will  need  to  collect  and  independ- 
ently analyze  a  large  amount  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  and  to  prepare  a 
substantial  number  of  legal  memoran- 
da and  other  documents.  The  addition- 
al temporary  staff  is  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  an  Indepth  and  responsible 
investigation. 

The  amendment,  also,  provides  suffi- 
cient funds  for  travel  and  witness  ex- 
penses, the  cost  of  leased  equipment, 
telephone  charges,  and  necessary  sup- 
plies. 

Finally,  during  the  past  6  years,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts  has  gener- 
ally not  approved  requests  for  supple- 
mental funds.  However,  it  has  made  an 
exception  for  requests  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct in  order  that  this  committee  may 
have  sufficient  funds  to  discharge  the 
important  institutional  responsibilities 
assigned  to  it  by  the  House  rules  and 
statutory  law  in  an  effective  manner 
and  on  a  timely  basis.  The  same  strong 
Institutional  concerns  are  present  in 
the  matter  pending  before  the  House. 
The  Constitution  in  article  I,  section  2, 
provides  that  the  House  shall  have  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment.  In  the 
House,  Impeachment  of  a  sitting  Fed- 
eral judge  is  a  matter  of  high  privi- 
lege. Accordingly,  special  funds  should 
be  provided  for  impeachment  inquiries 
in  order  that  such  inquiry  may  be  con- 
ducted thoroughly,  responsibly,  and 
with  reasonable  diligence.  The  proper 
discharge  of  this  constitutional  duty 
requires  no  less. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  and  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  minor- 
ity on  the  Subcommittee  on  Accoimts, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  the  resolution. 

It  is  an  unusual  situation;  it  is  im- 
usual  in  the  way  we  got  to  this 
moment  on  the  floor,  rather  than  by  a 
reservation  to  the  imanimous-consent 
request. 

Our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GaydosI,  has  ex- 
plained the  situation  weU  and  ade- 
quately. It  is  necessary  that  we  expe- 
dite this  matter  because  it  will  enable 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
proceed  quickly  with  a  possible,  if  not 
probable,  impeachment  inquiry. 

That  committee  has  an  enormous 
task  before  them  l>ecause  this  situa- 
tion differs  from  other  kinds  of  im- 


peachment Inquiries.  We  do  not  want 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  that  process, 
and  so  we  must  expedite  the  situation 
as  it  occurs  today. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Accoimts  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion has  reviewed  this  situation  very 
carefully,  hence  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

At  that  point,  I  can  say  that  the  mi- 
nority has  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yie\A  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  both 
the  speakers  have  enunciated  here, 
this  is  a  very  serious  problem  that  has 
confronted  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  I  am  personally  grateful 
and  speak  for  the  committee  that  you 
were  able  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

It  is  an  enormous  task  to  accumulate 
all  the  requirements  of  an  impeach- 
ment inquiry  and  to  have  delayed  it 
any  further  would  have  jeopardized 
our  ability  to  do  so  properly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  both  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  note  the  fact  and  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  last  speaker  to  the  fact 
that  this  was  not  an  easy  resolution  to 
dislodge  from  the  committee.  The 
committee  believes  that  for  standing 
committees  that  have  vast  staffs  there 
should  be  an  obligation  to  take  care  of 
emergencies  as  well  as  routine  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  end  the  majority  of 
the  committee  prevailed  and  this  is 
the  committee  consensus  bill  to  which 
no  one  objects. 

Nevertheless  I  do  not  want  to  let 
anyone  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary carry  away  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  an  easy  thing  for  us  to  do, 
and  we  will  be  monitoring  the  ex- 
penses of  the  committee  as  closely  as 
possible. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  jrield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  GaydosI. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ux.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dasrs  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  adopted. 

The  SPE^AKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  having  proceeded  to 
reconsider  the  bill  (HJl.  2)  "An  act  to 
authorize  funds  for  construcUcm  of 
highways,  for  highway  safety  pro- 
grams, and  for  mass  transportation 
programs,  to  expand  and  improve  the 
relocation  assistance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes."  returned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with 
his  objections,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  which  it  originated,  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  reconsideration  of  the  same. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  said  bill  was  passed,  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  200.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  10,  1987,  as  "Education  Day 
UJS.A." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles.  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  514.  An  act  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  establish  an  incentive 
lx>nus  for  the  successful  placement  of  cer- 
tain employable  dependent  individuals,  to 
add  an  enriched  program  option  of  employ- 
ment and  training  for  AFDC/SSI  youth  and 
to  the  summer  youth  employment  and 
training  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  825.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  certification  by  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  1928a-1928e  of 
tiUe  22,  United  States  Code,  the  Chair 
on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  vp- 
pointed  Mr.  Roth  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Senate  delegation  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  during  the  100th  Ck>n- 
gress. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  resig- 
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nation  u  a  monber  of  the  Committee 
CO  Oovemment  Operations: 

Houn  or  RmBKmATivn. 
WaOiington,  DC.  AvrU  2. 1987. 
Hon.  Jm  WkiOKT. 

The  Speaker.  Homte  of  Repre$entative*,  The 
CofUol.  H-204.  Wu^ingtofi.  DC. 
Dm  Ma.  Sfulkbl*  I  hereby  formally 
reiign  from  the  Committee  on  Qovermnent 
OperatkxM  In  order  to  aasume  the  seat  to 
which  I  have  been  appointed  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science.  ^Mkce.  and  Technology. 

I  would  ippredate  your  makinc  this  resig- 
nation a  matter  of  record  for  the  House. 
Sinoerely  yours. 

Davis  E.  Skagcs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resignation  is  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  for  the  call  of  the  Consent 
Calendar.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  eligi- 
ble bill  aa  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PROPOSED  CONSIDERATION  OF 
ILR.  31S.  PROVIDING  FOR  RES- 
TORATION OP  FEDERAL  REC- 
OGNITION TO  CERTAIN 
INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  TEXAS 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  318) 
to  provide  for  the  restoration  of  Fed- 
eral recognition  to  the  Tsleta  del  Sur 
Poeblo  and  the  Alabama  and  Cou- 
shatta  Indian  Tribes  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objectitm  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

BCr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
there  Is  some  Member  here  from  the 
appropriate  committee  on  the  bill.  I 
am  not  certain  I  have  a  problem  with 
the  bill,  but  the  process  that  we  are 
using  differs  from  the  process  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  I  am  concerned 
about  why  we  are  changing  from  a 
Suqiension  Calendar  to  a  Consent  Cal- 
endar tm^eJ^L 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  call  of  the  Consent 
Calendar  is  suspended  and  will  follow 
the  1-minute  business  of  the  House. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  receive  1-minute  statements 
from  the  Members. 


SUGAR   RAY   LEONARD'S  VICTO- 
RY     SUPERSEDES— AT      LEAST 
MOMENTARILY— DISCUSSION 
OP  BUDGET  CONSIDERATION 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
intent  today  to  rise  to  discuss  in  this  1 
minute  the  alternative  budgets  that 
would  be  presented  to  the  House  later 
this  week. 


ler  of  my  colleagues  will  follow 
me  to  discuss  specific  areas  where  we 
belifve  that  the  House  committee's 
budget  proposal  is  far  sui>erior  to  the 
budget  presented  by  the  President, 
which  i4>pears  to  be  without  signlfi- 
canl  sponsorship  in  this  House  and  we 
thei  ef ore  refer  to  it  as  brand  X. 

Hdwever,  in  the  flow  of  history 
theie  are  transcendent  events  which 
take  precedence  even  over  an  issue  as 
important  as  the  annual  budget.  Such 
an  event  occurred  last  night  and  I  be- 
lieve it  important  that  we  stop  to  cele- 
brate a  great  triumph  of  the  human 
spirit  and  the  himian  will. 

Mf.  Speaker,  Prince  Georges 
Coutity,  with  all  the  world,  is  celebrat- 
ing today  the  feat  of  our  own  Ray 
Leoaard,  who  has  shown  again  his 
championship  style,  heart,  and  talent. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  followed 
Ray  Leonard's  career  every  step  of  the 
way,  from  before  his  Olympic  victory 
in  Montreal  in  1976,  through  his  victo- 
ries I  over  Duran  and  Heams,  and 
through  his  retirements,  today  we  are 
as  proud  as  we  have  ever  been. 

M^re  than  virtually  any  athlete 
allv4  today,  Ray  Leonard  is  a  home- 
town hero— Prince  Georges  County's 
favc^te  son.  Not  only  is  he  the  best  in 
his  lield  of  boxing,  but  he  is  in  a  class 
by  himself  as  a  person.  That  is  why  we 
are  90  proud  today:  We  admire  Ray  for 
his  boxing  skill,  and  even  more  we 
admire  his  personal  qualities  of  hard 
work,  intelligence,  integrity,  dignity, 
qule^  self-confidence,  and  commitment 
ly. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  feeling  that 
Leonard  has  turned  back  time. 
Thel  naysayers  and  the  pundits  have 
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d  that  he  was  too  old  and  had 
out  of  the  ring  too  long  to  regain 
his  skills.  With  great  strategic  think- 
ing land  athletic  ability,  he  proved 
them  wrong. 

Tl^is  morning  we  say  congratulations 
to  siou  Ray  Leonard,  and  thank  you 
for  iivlng  us  the  chance  once  again,  as 
youThave  so  many  times,  to  feel  such 
grealt  pride  in  your  achievements. 


fSION  PORTABILITY  ACT  OP 
1987 

(Mr.  JEFFORDS  asked  and  was 
givep  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  i  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  Remarks.) 

HO-.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  several 
of  my  colleagues.  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation concerning  an  idea  whose  time 
lutely  has  come,  pension  portabil- 


ion  portability  basically  means 
ibility  to  preserve  investment  in  a 
private  retirement  plan.  A  portability 
system  allows  employees  to  remain 
vested  in  a  retirement  plan  even  if 
thef  move  from  job  to  job.  In  addition 
this  bill  gives  employers— particularly 
smaM  businesses— access  to  affordable 


plans  tliey  can  offer  their  workers, 
without  the  redtape  that  has  hindered 
them  from  offering  these  benefits 
before. 

The  c<|ncept  of  pension  portability  is 
not  newj  It  was  at  the  heart  of  a  "Re- 
th^menl^  USA"  bill  I  offered  in  the 
last  Conkress,  and  it  has  been  central 
to  mostT  pension  reform  debate  for 
some  tinke. 

The  pfoblem  is.  we  can  no  longer 
afford  t4  debate  the  idea.  The  greying 
of  our  bkby  boom  work  force  and  the 
biutlens '  increasingly  being  placed  on 
Social  security  make  pension  portabil- 
ity and  reform  a  must  now.  Roughly 
half  of  <<ur  nonf  arm  workers  currenUy 
have  noi  private  pension  coverage  at 
all,  largely  because  costs  and  cumber- 
some procedures  prohibit  employers 
from  ofiering  coverage.  If  this  situa- 
tion is  nJDt  corrected,  we  will  be  facing 
a  major  retirement  crisis  very,  very 
soon.    J 

The  Ftension  Portability  Act  intro- 
duced today  specifically  addresses 
these  pibblems,  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagu^  to  study  and  support  it. 


EUMINATE  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  "NOTCH" 

(Mr.  (CLARKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  knd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks]) 

Mr.  qLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  123  Members  of 
Congress  in  addressing  a  very  impor- 
tant issue  to  Older  Americans— the 
Social  Security  "notch."  The  bill  intro- 
duced April  2  by  Congressman 
RoTBAL.  H.R.  1917,  is  a  good  alterna- 
tive to  the  notch  legislation  intro- 
duced ill  the  99th  Congress.  This  bill 
offers  a  fair  way  to  remedy  the  unfair- 
ness created  by  the  1977  Social  Securi- 
ty legislation. 

This  problem  began  in  1972  when 
benefit  adjustments  were  made  for 
cost-of-Uvlng  increases.  In  1977  fur- 
ther adjustments  were  made  to 
remedy  the  overindexing  of  benefits 
which  resulted  in  overpayments.  How- 
ever, Congress  never  intended  the  1977 
amendmients  to  result  in  such  severe 
reductions  as  those  suffered  by  per- 
sons bom  between  1917  and  1921. 

The  Roybal  biU  remedies  the  notch 
problem  through  a  10-year  phase  in  to 
the  cunent  benefit  formula.  Retirees 
bom  be  ween  1917  and  1924  will  re- 
ceive higher  benefits  than  under 
present  aw.  The  new  benefits  for  this 
group  vill  eventually  merge  at  the 
current  level  for  retirees  bom  after 
1924. 

The  ilocial  Security  surplus  now 
building  up  can  cover  the  cost  of  this 
phase  in  program.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  support  this  legislation  which 
will  remedy  unfairness  and  provide 
needed  lelp  to  some  8  million  older 
America  tis. 


WARRANTED  SANCTIONS  IM- 
POSED ON  JAPANESE  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  

ILr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
this  mornings  headlines  which  state 
that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  will 
ask  the  administration  to  cancel  the 
sanctions  scheduled  to  take  effect  next 
week.  I  rise  today  to  commend  the  ad- 
ministration's action  on  March  27  to 
impose  sanctions  against  the  Japanese 
due  to  their  violation  of  the  semicon- 
ductor trade  agreement.  It's  about 
time  we  demonstrate  that  we  will  take 
retaliatory  action  when  clearly  war- 
ranted. We  negotiated  in  good  faith 
with  Japan  and  concluded  an  agree- 
ment to  end  the  dumping  of  Japanese 
semiconductors  worldwide  and  gain 
improved  market  access  in  Japan  for 
United  States  semiconductors.  The 
Japanese,  however,  have  failed  to 
honor  their  commitments. 

Our  patience  with  the  Japanese  is 
wearing  thin  and  this  action  is  only  a 
harbinger  of  things  to  come.  Perhaps 
imposing  sanctions  will  wake  them  up 
to  the  current  realities  of  our  woefully 
unbalanced  bilateral  trade  relation- 
ship. The  message  is  clear— the  United 
States  will  no  longer  tolerate  the 
status  quo. 


BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
PROTECrrS  DRUG  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  RANGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  will  begin  debate  on 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1988.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control.  I  want  to 
commend  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee for  doing  what  the  President's 
1988  budget  fails  to  do— protecting  the 
integrity  of  the  expanded  drug  pro- 
grams authorized  in  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  over- 
whelming and  sent  to  the  President  a 
truly  historic,  omnibus  package  of 
antidrug  legislation.  This  bill,  the 
result  of  a  strong  bipartisan  effort  in 
the  Congress,  added  approximately 
$1.7  billion  to  Federal  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention and  control  efforts  and  raised 
the  total  Federal  anti-drug  effort  to 
about  $4  billion  in  1987. 

This  legislation  addressed  all  aspects 
of  the  drug  problem— international 
narcotics  control,  interdiction,  en- 
forcement, treatment,  prevention  and 
education.  Congress  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  this  measure,  as  important 
as  it  was,  was  only  a  first  step,  and 
that  much  more  needed  to  be  done. 

When  the  President  signed  the  Anti- 
Drug  Act  into  law  on  October  27.  1986, 
at  an  elaborate  White  House  ceremo- 


ny, many  of  us  in  Congress  thought 
we  would  be  able  to  work  with  the  ad- 
ministration to  sustain  this  renewed 
commitment  to  fighting  drug  traffick- 
ing and  abuse.  This  hope  was  shat- 
tered just  2  months  later  when  the 
President  submitted  his  1988  budget 
proposals  to  the  Congress. 

The  President's  budget  would  have 
cut  approximately  $950  miUion  from 
Federal  anti-drug  abuse  efforts. 
Among  the  harshest  cuts  were  those 
for  programs  authorized  in  the  omni- 
bus drug  bill  for  hard  pressed  State 
and  local  governments  that  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  increased  drug  traf- 
ficking and  abuse.  The  President's  pro- 
posals would  have  eliminated  $225  mil- 
lion for  drug  law  enforcement  grants 
to  States  and  localities,  cut  funds  for 
drug  abuse  enducation  in  half  from 
$200  million  to  $100  million  and  pro- 
vided no  additional  funds  for  the  ex- 
panded drug  abuse  treatment  and  pre- 
vention initiatives  authorized  in  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act. 

In  addition,  the  President's  budget 
would  have  cut  Customs  personnel  by 
2,000  positions,  reduced  the  Customs 
air  interdiction  program  by  half,  cut 
funds  for  international  narcotics  con- 
trol efforts  by  $20  million,  and  slashed 
funds  for  purchases  of  drug  interdic- 
tion equipment  far  below  1987  levels. 

The  Budget  Committee's  resolution 
rejects  the  drastic  cuts  in  drug  pro- 
grams proposed  by  the  President.  It 
includes  approximately  $4.1  billion  for 
all  Federal  drug  programs  in  1988,  a 
sUght  increase  from  1987.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  resolution 
preserves  and  protects  Federal  assist- 
ance for  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  areas  of  drug  enforcement,  drug 
abuse  treatment  and  education. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986.  we  made  a 
commitment  to  the  American  people 
to  raise  the  battle  against  drugs  to  a 
much  higher  Federal  budgetary  priori- 
ty. We  owe  it  to  the  citizens  of  our 
country  not  to  renege  on  this  impor- 
tant commitment.  The  funding  levels 
included  in  the  Budget  Committee's 
blueprint  provide  ample  flexibility  to 
continue  the  anti-drug  initiatives 
begun  last  year.  I  urge  the  House  to 
support  the  Budget  Committee's  work. 


THE  LIES  THAT  ARE  THE 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 


(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Budget  Democrats  describe  their  reso- 
lution as  a  balance  between  defense 
and  domestic  cuts.  That's  not  true. 
Their  budget  is  defense  cuts,  unspeci- 
fied taxes,  and  increased  domestic 
spending. 

Their  budget  doesn't  take  $8.5  bil- 
lion out  of  defense  and  the  same  from 
domestic.  At  best  it  takes  $1  billion 
from  domestic  and  $9  billion  from  de- 
fense and  foreign  affairs.  Domestic 
spending  increases  are  intentionally 
underestimated  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions in  domestic  cuts  are  really  user 
fees — new  revenues. 

Does  the  majority  really  believe  that 
we  will  take  $300  million  out  of  agri- 
culture discretionaries;  that  the  Feder- 
al worker's  pay  raise  will  be  "ab- 
sorbed"; that  we  can  save  $2  billion  in 
energy  programs  without  selling  REA 
loans;  that  transportation  spending 
will  be  lowered  after  last  week's  over- 
ride? These  are  some  of  the  assump- 
tions  that  won't  come  true.  They  are 
lies.  And  the  biggest  lie  of  aU  is  the  as- 
sumption that  this  Congress  will  pass, 
and  the  President  will  sign,  a  $20  bU- 
lion  revenue  hike  that  doesn't  Include 
any  asset  sales. 

Appropriators  and  authorizers  will 
drill  even  more  holes  in  this  joke 
budget  in  the  coming  months,  and  the 
debt  burden  we  pass  on  to  our  children 
will  continue  to  soar. 


D  1220 

HOUSE     CONiTURRENT     RESOLU- 
TION   95,    CONCURRENT    RESO- 
LUTION     ON      THE      BUDGET- 
FISCAL  YEAR  1988 
Mr.   GRAY  of  Pennsylvania,   from 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  submit- 
ted a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  100- 
41)  on  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  95)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989, 
and  1990.  which  was  referred  to  the 
Union   Calendar   and   ordered    to   be 
printed. 


WELCOME  HOME.  SUGAR  RAY 

(Mrs.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  usually 
have  very  nice  things  to  say  about  my 
staff.  As  all  of  us  know,  our  staffs  are 
an  integral  part  of  each  and  every  one 
of  us.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  mine 
blew  it  this  moming. 

They  told  me  that  during  the  1- 
minute  speeches  I  should  get  up  and 
congratulate  Sugar  Ray  Leonard  on 
becoming  the  middleweight  champion 
last  night  in  Las  Vegas.  My  reply  was, 
"We  should  have  sent  the  letter  of 
congratulations  last  week  because  I 
am  on  record  saying  that  I  knew  he 
would  win." 

I  was  keenly  interested  in  the  fight 
because  Mr.  Leonard  is  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. I  have  inherited  him  from 
Mr.  HoYKR  in  the  other  district  on  the 
other  side  of  Maryland.  He  is  now  a 
resident  of  Potomac,  MD. 

Potomac  is  not  exactly  the  boxing 
capital  of  the  world,  but  we  do  now 
have  the  middleweight  crown.  My  con- 
gratulations go  to  Sugar  Ray;  he  took 
the     challenge     to     come     back:     he 
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claimed  the  mldcDeweisht  title,  even 
though  It  was  said  it  could  not  be 
done.  It  Just  goes  to  show  you  that 
with  a  little  determination  and  the 
good  rifl^t-left  combination  we  can  do 
it. 

We  have  talked  this  morning  about 
the  budget  issues.  I  think  if  we  keep 
Sugar  Ray  in  the  ring  for  a  while  we 
win  be  able  to  look  at  the  budget,  look 
at  the  deficit,  and  move  forward  on 
our  deficit  reduction. 

Today,  in  Boston,  the  home  of  the 
former  champ,  they  will  be  going  back 
to  the  dreaming  of  the  World  Series 
victory  and  thinking  of  things  that 
should  have  been.  In  Maryland,  we 
will  be  welcoming  back  Sugar  Ray,  the 
new  middleweight  boxing  champion. 
Welcome  home. 


ACID  RAIN:  IT  IS  EVKKyWHERE 

(Mr.  Ii£ARIjENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)     

Mr.  IdARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  acid 
rain,  it  is  everywhere,  it  is  everywhere. 
But  today,  the  Canadian  bells  of  jubi- 
lation and  celebration  and  triumph  are 
ringing  over  the  accommodation  given 
them  by  the  President  on  acid  rain. 

I  hope  they  realize  that  there  are  a 
number  of  us  citizens  who  would  not, 
and  I  emphasize  "would  not"  have 
been  so  generous.  If  they  think  their 
smoke  does  not  stink,  they  have  got 
another  thought  coming.  Before  we 
shoot  ourselves  in  the  foot  again, 
before  we  begin  another  round  of 
".Ajen't  we  terrible."  self-incrimina- 
tion, we  had  better  look  at  the  Canadi- 
an plants  built  upwind  and  upstream 
some  20  miles,  some  as  close  as  3  miles, 
with  a  heck  of  a  lot  less  pollution  con- 
trol than  our  own. 

As  the  old  smoking  ad  used  to  say. 
"You've  come  a  long  way,  baby."  To 
our  friends  to  the  north.  I  say  let  us 
cut  smoke  screen  and  have  coopera- 
tion all  along  the  border. 


ACID  RAIN— IT  IS  TIME  TO  ACT 
ON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  WE  HAVE 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion is.  "Who  is  going  to  stop  the  acid 
rain?  When  are  we  going  to  stop  play- 
ing games  hiding  behind  research  and 
study.  When  are  we  going  to  get  on 
with  the  program  that  faces  up  to  the 
issue  of  stopping  the  acid  deposition 
that  is  going  on  across  this  country?" 

Little  did  I  expect  8  years  ago  when 
I.  along  with  other  Members  of  this 
House,  put  in  place  an  acid  deposition 
study  program.  A  national  study  with 
a  10-year  timeframe  so  that  we  could 
look  at  the  cyclic  effect  of  acid  deposi- 
tion. That  this  study  would  serve  as  an 


exciise  for  inaction,  as  an  excuse  for 
not  acting  on  what  we  know  to  be  the 
factual  effect  and  consequence  of  acid 
deposition. 

Add  deposition  is  destroying  fragile 
par^  of  our  ecosystem;  it  is  destrojring 
that  of  the  Canadians;  it  is  destroying 
thati  of  northern  Minnesota  and  the 
Northeast  part  of  this  country.  It  is 
tlma  to  put  aside  the  rhetoric,  to  put 
asidf  the  shamrock  conference,  to  put 
asidi  the  good  feelings  and  good  will- 
type  of  activities  and  to  get  on  with 
the  feal  work  and  real  questions  that 
we  lace  with  regards  to  the  envlron- 
mei^. 

I  irould  suggest  that  we  do  that  in 
this  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that 
we.  n  spite  of  the  fact  the  President 
has  said  he  only  wants  to  continue  a 
reseirch  program.  We  have  had 
enoi  gh  research.  It  is  time  to  act  on 
the  mowledge  that  we  have. 


OUli 


Tl  [E 


NEW    MOS<X>W    EMBASSY: 
WORLD'S  LARGEST 

MICROPHONE 

(K  r.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
pen  dssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
expect  the  Soviets  to  try  to  spy  on  the 
American  (jovemment.  but  we  do  not 
exp«ct  the  State  Department  to  help 
them  get  away  with  it.  Unfortunately, 
through  unbelievable  negligence,  that 
is  exactly  what  State  has  done. 

]e  marine  sex-for-secrets  scandal  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  security 
henf)rrhage  that  will  begin  if  we 
occupy  the  new  ESmbassy  that  State 
had  built  for  us  in  Moscow.  That  Em- 
bas^  btiilding— which  was  built  by 
Soviet  labor  according  to  plans  drawn 
up  by  Soviet  architects— is  crawling 
with  KGB  bugs  from  top  to  bottom. 
Tha-e  are  bugs  in  the  floor  boards, 
bugs  in  the  walls,  bugs  in  the  ceiling 
tile^  bugs  in  the  steel  beams.  The  fact 
is  that  oiur  new  Embassy  in  Moscow  is 
noting  but  an  eight-story  micro- 
photie  plugged  into  the  Politburo. 

Alter  we  spent  $190  million  to  build 
the  [thing,  the  KGB  has  rendered  it 
useless.  Unless  we  want  our  diplomats 
doing  business  in  CIA-sanitized  Wine- 
bagis  for  the  next  20  years,  the  only 
thiqg  we  can  do  is  to  tear  the  Embassy 
dowb  and  rebuild  it. 

Tliat's  why  I  think  we  should  take 
action.  As  I  informed  the  House  last 
we^.  I  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tioti  bill  which  will  tell  the  State  De- 
partment to  scrap  the  current  Embas- 
sy agreement  and  negotiate  a  new  one 
on  American  terms.  Today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  with  similar  lan- 
guage. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  say  no 
to  Soviet  diplomatic  espionage  and 
supbort  this  legislation. 


Apnl  7,  1987 


ApHl  7,  1987 
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YOU  CAN'T  HAVE  IT  ALL 

(Mr.  EGEIRMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks;) 

Mr.  ^31MAN.  Bdr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  2  years  the  foreign  assistance 
budget  has  been  decimated.  In  our 
struggle  I  to  reduce  the  deficit,  many 
good  programs  have  siiffered.  but  no 
program^  has  sacrificed  more  in  abso- 
lute dollar  terms  than  foreign  aid. 

Foreign  assistance  is  not  only  a  vital 
tool  of  national  security,  it  gives  us 
the  means  to  fight  poverty,  illiteracy, 
and  disease  in  the  poorest  of  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

President  Reagan  is  correct  to  vehe- 
mently oppose  further  cuts  in  foreign 
aid;  but  (he  President  is  not  willing  to 
do  what  jit  takes  to  protect  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Pf'esident,  you  cannot  have  it 
all.  You  I  cannot  ask  for  increased  for- 
eign aid  without  scaling  back  your 
enormous  defense  spending.  You 
cannot  declare  that  foreign  aid  is  vital 
to  national  defense  and  yet  be  unwill- 
ing to  raise  revenues  to  pay  for  it.  You 
cannot  protect  foreign  aid  and  at  the 
same  time  insist  on  blind  adherence  to 
the  arbitrary  levels  of  Gramm- 
Rudmaii 

Mr.  Pi^ident,  it  is  not  what  you  say. 
it  is  whit  you  do  that  matters.  What 
you  say]  about  increased  fimding  for 
foreign  aid  I  support.  What  you  do  is  a 
different  story.  By  abdicating  your  re- 
sponsibility and  by  indulging  yourself 
in  irreax>nsible  rhetoric,  you  are 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who 
would  dismantle  our  Nation's  foreign 
aid  prog 

We  nfeed  less  rhetoric  and  more 
statesmanship. 


SHOULD  NOT  GO 
ITS  PROMISE  OP 
INDIVIDUAL      TAX 

LIGHTPOOT  asked  and  was 
ion  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend 

IHTPOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
eiuicted  historic  tax  reform 
legislation  reducing  individual  tax 
rates  and  simplifying  the  Tax  Code. 

In  exchange  for  lower  individual  tax 
rates,  that  legislation  eliminated  a 
niunber  of  exemptions  and  deductions. 
Therefore.  I  pledged  to  oppose  any  at- 
tempt to  raise  individual  tax  rates 
above  the  levels  contained  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986. 

This  y  ear.  I  have  Joined  a  number  of 
my  coll( -agues  in  cosponsoring  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  7  to  reaffirm 
that  pledge.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 7  says  to  the  American  people 
that  Congress  will  not  go  back  on  its 
promise  to  reduce  individual  tax  rates 


because  increased  taxes  are  not  the 
answer  to  reducing  budget  deficits. 

Congress  should  not  go  back  on  its 
word.  Individual  tax  rates  should  be 
reduced  as  promised  by  enactment  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 


BETTER  THAN  BRAND  X 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
American  consumers  know  that  a 
smart  shopper  is  a  comparison  shop- 
per. 

In  considering  which  budget  plan  to 
adopt.  Members  of  this  House  should 
shop  around. 

Compare  the  Democratic  plan  with 
the  President's  budget.  Don't  be  fooled 
by  false  advertising  from  the  White 
House. 

Study  the  contents. 

In  every  category,  the  Democratic 
plan  is  a  better  product  than  brand  X. 

In  education.  In  veterans.  In  health 
care.  In  the  drug  war.  In  low-income 
programs.  And  in  cutting  the  deficit. 

Nobody's  trying  to  sell  the  Presi- 
dent's brand  X  budget  for  one  simple 
reason:  Nobody's  willing  to  buy  it. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  compare.  The 
Democratic  plan  is  better  than  brand 
X.  The  choice  is  clear. 

The  American  people  should  support 
the  Democratic  plan  because,  after  all. 
it's  your  money. 


atop  the  highest  hill  in  Washington. 
DC.  You  know  the  building— the  one 
with  all  the  cute  antennas  aimed  at 
the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House. 
They  don't  need  one  aimed  at  State; 
it's  probably  already  bugged. 

The  State  Department  should  get 
out  of  the  movie  business  and  should 
take  up  the  business  of  representing 
the  American  people.  Our  Ambassa- 
dors worry  more  about  offending  our 
allies  and  enemies  than  offending  the 
American  public. 

Send  the  State  Department  officials 
responsible  for  this  episode  to  Capis- 
trano  with  the  Russian  swallows.  They 
deserve  each  other. 


NO  SECRETS 


A  NEW  FILM— MOSCOW  IN  THE 
EMBASSY 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  A 
couple  years  ago,  there  was  a  movie 
called  Moscow  on  the  Hudson.  It  was  a 
comedy.  Until  recently,  I  had  been  un- 
aware the  State  Department  was  re- 
making the  film  as  Moscow  in  the  Em- 


Unlike  its  predecessor,  this  isn't  a 
comedy;  it's  a  tragedy.  It  has  the  clas- 
sic elements,  including  hubris— or 
overweening  arrogance  of  the  princi- 
pal players. 

This  overweening  arrogance  in  our 
State  Department  is  institutionalized 
to  the  extent  that  anything  American 
or  American  made  is  considered  inferi- 
or. 

Two  years  ago.  Ross  Perot  reported 
security  lapses  in  Moscow.  How  did 
State  respond?  Fire  the  50  Russians  on 
the  payroll?  Use  Americans  to  build 
the  new  Embassy  complex?  No— we 
might  offend  the  Soviets.  We  can  trust 
them— they  are  our  friends.  Besides, 
it's  cheaper  over  there. 

And  what  about  reciprocity?  Do  the 
Russians  use  Americans  to  oversee 
construction   of   their   new   Embassy 


REAGAN  PROPOSALS  CUT 
VETERANS  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  PE3JNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  has  recently  been 
promoting  the  slogan:  "America  is  No. 
1  thanks  to  its  veterans."  Unfortunate- 
ly, over  the  past  6  years  and  past  six 
budgets,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  never  seen  fit  to  confirm  this 
slogan  with  adequate  dollars  for  veter- 
ans' programs. 

Again  this  year,  the  Reagan  budget 
sought  to  eliminate  VA  medical  care 
for  lower  priority  veterans.  The  ad- 
ministration proposal  left  the  VA  med- 
ical care  budget— a  high  priority 
item— $288  million  short  of  a  current 
services  requirement.  Other  well-worn 
Reagan  proposals  included  cutting  vet- 
erans' burial  plot  allowances  by  over 
$30  million  and  increasing  the  VA 
home  loan  user  fee  from  1  percent  to 
2.5  percent.  The  user  fee  increase 
would  have  meant  an  additional  cost 
to  the  average  veteran  home  buyer  of 
$2,000  and  reduced  the  number  of  ve- 
trans  receiving  home  loans  by  22.500 
in  1988. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  re- 
jected these  ill-conceived  ideas  and 
provided  veterans'  programs  $27.9  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $27.40  bil- 
lion in  outlays  for  fiscal  1988.  This  is 
an  additional  $250  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $650  million  more  in 
outlays  than  the  President's  budget. 
The  House  Budget  Committee  plan 
provides  full  inflation  increases  for  VA 
medical  care,  research,  and  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  full  COLA'S  for  2.5  mil- 
lion veterans  with  service-coimected 
disabilities  and  their  survivors,  and 
$1.2  million  for  those  poor  and  elderly 
veterans  receiving  VA  pensions. 

Unlike  the  President— the  House 
Budget  Committee  has  made  sure  that 
our  commitment  to  om*  Nation's  veter- 
ans has  again  been  met. 


(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Moscow  there  are  no  secrets — at  least 
not  from  the  KGB.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  American  op- 
erations in  the  Soviet  Union  are  ctm- 
ducted  in  a  hornets'  nest  of  spies,  wire- 
taps and  espionage.  Always  ready  to 
gain  even  the  slightest  advantage  for 
itself,  the  Kremlin  has  proven  time 
and  time  again  that  it  will  stoop  to 
any  level. 

By  working  to  subject  the  United 
States  and  its  employees,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  proven  that  Moscow  is  no 
place  to  conduct  foreign  policy.  It  is 
not  the  place  for  sensitive  negotia- 
tions. It  is  not  the  place  "to  talk  and 
have  a  meeting  of  the  minds." 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  call 
upon  Secretary  of  State  Creorge  Shultz 
to  move  his  upcoming  meeting  with 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  to  a  neu- 
tral site  such  as  Helsinki  or  Geneva.  I 
feel  strongly  that  under  no  circimi- 
stances  should  Secretary  Shultz  allow 
himself  to  be  led  into  the  lion's  den 
next  week  for  these  critical  talks 
which  are  expected  to  include  discus- 
sions on  arms  control,  human  rights. 
Embassy  security,  and  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan.  These  issues 
are  too  important  to  the  security  of 
our  Nation  and  our  allies  to  be  played 
out  in  an  unfriendly  arena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "home  field  advan- 
tage" is  one  thing,  but  when  your  ad- 
versary uses  that  edge  to  undermine 
the  very  foundation  of  our  security— 
and  in  this  case,  we're  talking  about  a 
life  and  death  situation- then  the  "vis- 
iting team"  ought  to  either  insist  on  a 
neutral  site  or  refuse  to  particiapte. 


COMPARING  HOUSE  BUDGET 
COMMITTEE  PLAN  TO  PRESI- 
DENT'S BUDGET  (BRAND  X) 
REGARDING  LOW-INCOME 

PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  ESPY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
Chair  for  the  opportxmity  of  address- 
ing my  colleagues  for  1  minute  to  com- 
pare the  House  Budget  Committee 
plan  to  the  President's  budget,  which 
is  shown  here  as  brand  X.  I  would  like 
to  do  that  with  regard  to  emphasis  on 
low-income  programs. 

The  House  budget  plan  provides  for 
full  benefits  for  the  AFDC  3.8  million 
family  caseload  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
Brand  X.  on  the  other  hand,  proposed 
restrictions  on  eligibility  and  punitive 
enforcement  of  error  rate  assump- 
tlons. 

The  House  budget  plsm  provides  for 
full  funding  of  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
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gnms.  Bnod  X  would  have  eliminated 
5  to  8  mUllon  chUdrai  from  the  pro- 
srams  through  restricting  eligibility. 

The  Houae  budget  plan  provides  for 
fuU  funding  of  WIC  at  the  CBO  base- 
line, plua  an  additional  $100  million 
for  expanded  coverage.  Brand  X.  on 
the  other  hand.  prtHJoaed  a  decrease  of 
$50  million  below  the  CBO  baseline. 

The  House  budget  plan  provides  for 
fuU  funding  of  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Program.  Brand  X. 
on  the  other  hand,  proposed  to  reduce 
this  program  by  33  percent,  which 
could  have  eliminated  3  million  pro- 
gram participants. 

The  House  budget  plan  provides  for 
full  funding  of  low-income  housing  as- 
sistance programs.  Brand  X.  Mr. 
^leaker,  proposed  the  reduction  of 
funding  for  assisted  housing  programs 
by  50  percent  and  would  change  the 
program  to  rely  completely  on  vouch- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  member  of  the  House  Budget 
Ccnnmittee  which  in  my  opinion  has 
met  its  task  of  proposing  real  and  per- 
manent deficit  reduction  while  con- 
tinuing to  address  some  of  the  serious 
domestic  needs  and  problems  within 
our  country. 


D  1240 

THE  DEMOCRATIG  BUDGET— 
TAX  AND  SPEND.  SPEND  AND 
TAX 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)     

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  from  a  number  of  the  Budget 
Committee  Democrats  today  talking 
about  how  much  more  money  they  are 
going  to  spend  in  various  areas.  I  think 
that  the  American  people  also  ought 
to  understand  that  in  order  to  spend 
aU  of  this  additional  money,  they  have 
also  raised  taxes,  and  that  is  the  way 
in  which  they  are  going  to  come  up 
with  all  the  increased  spending,  and 
that  is  the  way  that  they  are  going  to 
reduce  deficits— they  are  going  to  do  it 
with  taxes. 

That  is  what  we  do  best  around  here 
in  Congress:  We  tax  and  we  spend:  we 
spend  and  we  tax;  we  tax  and  we 
spend:  we  spend  and  we  tax.  That  is 
the  only  thing  we  do  around  here. 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  does— it  taxes  and 
spends,  and  the  American  people  pay 
the  bins. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vision of  clause  5,  rule  I.  the  C^air  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 
suq>end  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 


or  ^n  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
und  iT  clause  4.  rule  XV. 

Si  ch  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  t  iken  on  Wednesday,  April  8,  1987. 


April  7,  1987 


April  7,  1987 
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OP        MESSAGE 

THE    PRESIDENT     CON- 
G  STEPS  TAKEN  TO  IM- 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

THE       SPECIAL      REVIEW 
D 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  concerning  steps  taken  to  im- 
plement recommendations  of  the  Spe- 
cial Review  Board,  chaired  by  former 
Senator  John  Tower,  which  was  laid 
befcke  the  House  and  orderd  to  be 
prii^«d  on  March  31,  1987,  be  addi- 
tionklly  ref  errred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
these  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genllleman  from  Texas? 
iere  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

ie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  (day  for  the  call  of  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

Tike  Clerk  will  caU  the  eUgible  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


VIDING  FOR  RESTORATION 
FEDERAL  REX^OGNTTION  TO 
TAIN    INDIAN    TRIBES    OP 

\e  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  318) 
to  pk-ovide  for  the  restoration  of  Fed- 
eral recognition  to  the  Ysleta  del  Sur 
Pueblo  and  the  Alabama  and  Cou- 
shana  Indian  Tribes  of  Texas,  and  for 
oth^r  purposes. 

Tike  SPEAE331  pro  tempore.  Is 
theDe  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

M)-.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
theBe  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genileman  from  Pennsylvania? 

T]  lere  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
con(  ludes  the  call  of  the  Consent  Cal- 
end  ir. 


Mr 


MICHIGAN  WILDERNESS 
HERITAGE  ACT  OF  1987 


susiend 


VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.^.  148)  to  designate  certain  public 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  as  wil- 
derness, and  for  other  purposes,  as 
am<  nded. 
T|ie  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  148 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reptesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ami  rica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


WUdemi 
(a>  cub. 
aonable 
tain  Ian( 
compi 
four  hi 
depicted 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Michigan  Wilder- 
ness Heritage  Act  of  1987". 

Sbc.  2.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  WUdemess  Act  of  1964  (16  U.S.C.  1131). 
the  following  lands  In  the  State  of  Michigan 
are  hereby  designated  as  wilderness,  and 
therefore  as  components  of  the  National 
Preservation  System— 
to  valid  existing  rights  and  rea- 
to  exercise  such  rights,  cer- 
the  Manistee  National  Forest, 
approximately  three  thousand 
and  fifty  acres  as  generally 
'on  a  map  entitled  "Nordhouse 
Dimes  WUdemess— Proposed",  dated  Janu- 
ary 1987,  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Nordhouse  Dunes  WUdemess; 

(b)  certain  lands  in  the  Ottawa  National 
Forest,  comprising  approximately  eighteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  five 
acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Sylvania  WUdemess— Proposed", 
dated  Ja|iuary  1987.  and  which  shaU  be 
known  asithe  Sylvania  WUdemess: 

(c)  certain  lands  in  the  Ottawa  National 
Forest,  comprising  approximately  fourteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  acres  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Stur- 
geon River  Gorge  WUdemess— Proposed", 
dated  January  1987,  and  which  shall  be 
known  asithe  Sturgeon  River  Crorge  WUder- 
ness;        I 

(d)  certain  lands  in  the  Hiawatha  National 
Forest.  Comprising  approximately  four 
thousandj  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  as 
generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Rock 
River  (Canyon  WUdemess— Proposed",  dated 
January  1987,  and  which  shaU  be  known  as 
the  RockJRiver  Canyon  WUdemess; 

(e)  certain  lands  In  the  Hiawatha  National 
Forest,  comprising  approximately  five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  sixty  acres  as  gener- 
aUy depioted  on  a  map  entitled  "Big  Island 
Lake  WUdemess— Proposed",  dated  January 
1987,  and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the  Big 
Island  Lake  WUdemess; 

(f )  certain  lands  in  the  Hiawatha  National 
Forest,  oomprislng  approximately  twelve 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres  as 
generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  'Mack- 
inac WUdemess— Proposed",  dated  January 
1987,  and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the 
Mackinac  WUdemess; 

(g)  certain  lands  in  the  Hiawatha  National 
Forest,  comprising  approximately  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  acres  as 
generally!  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Horsesht>e  Bay  WUdemess— Proposed", 
dated  Jaiiuary  1987,  and  shaU  be  known  as 
the  Hors«jshoe  Bay  WUdemess; 

(h)  certain  lands  in  the  Hiawatha  Nation- 
al Forest,  comprising  approximately  eleven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  acres 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "De- 
lirium Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  Janu- 
ary 1987,  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Delirium  WUdemess: 

(i)  certain  lands  in  the  Hiawatha  National 
Forest,  comprising  approximately  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  acres  as  generally  depict- 
ed on  a  map  entitled  "Les  Cheneaux  WUder- 
ness— Prcpjosed",  dated  January  1987,  and 
wliich  shaU  be  known  as  the  Les  Cheneaux 
WUdemets; 

(j)  certain  lands  in  the  Hiawatha  National 
Forest,  Comprising  approximately  three 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  acres  as  general- 
ly depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Round  Island 
WUdemecs— Proposed",  dated  January  1987, 
and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the  Round 
Island  Wilderness; 

(k)  certain  lands  In  the  Ottawa  National 

qomprlsing   approximately   sixteen 

eight  hundred  and  fifty  acres  as 


Forest, 
thousand 


generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"McConnlck  WUdemess— Proposed",  dated 
January  1987,  and  which  shaU  be  known  as 
the  McCormlck  WUdemess. 

Sbc  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  AgriciU- 
ture  ShaU  f  Ue  maps  and  legal  descriptions  of 
each  WUdemess  area  designated  by  this  Act 
with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  United  SUtes  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  such 
map  and  legal  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  Included  In  tills 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typograpiilcal  errors  in  such 
legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be  made. 
Each  such  map  and  legal  description  shaU 
be  on  f Ue  and  available  for  pubUc  inspection 
In  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture. 

Skc.  4.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  WUdemess  area  designated  by  this  Act 
ShaU  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  WUdemess  Act  of  1964  govern- 
ing areas  designated  by  that  Act  as  wilder- 
ness areas  except  that  with  respect  to  any 
area  designated  in  this  Act,  any  reference  in 
such  provisions  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
WUdemess  Act  of  1964  shaU  be  deemed  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  II);  and 

(2)  the  Congress  tias  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  National  Forest  System 
roadless  areas  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
of  the  environmental  impacts  associated 
with  alternative  aUocations  of  such  areas. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that— 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  U 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Michigan;  such 
statement  shaU  not  be  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Michigan; 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
wlilch  were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  second  roadless  area 
review  and  evaluation  (RARE  II)  and  those 
lands  referred  to  in  subsection  (d),  that 
review  and  evaluation  or  reference  shaU  be 
deemed  for  the  purposes  of  the  initial  land 
management  plans  required  for  such  lands 
by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended 
by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976,  to  be  an  adequate  consideration  of  the 
suitability  of  such  lands  for  Inclusion  in  the 
National  WUdemess  Preservatl<Hi  System 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shaU 
not  be  required  to  review  the  wUdemess 
option  prior  to  the  revisions  of  the  plans, 
but  shall  review  the  wUdemess  option  when 
the  plans  are  revised,  which  revisions  wiU 
ordinarily  occur  on  a  ten-year  cycle,  or  at 
least  every  fifteen  years,  unless,  prior  to 
such  time,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
finds  that  conditions  in  a  imlt  have  signifi- 
cantly changed; 

(3)  areas  in  the  State  of  Mictiigan  re- 
viewed in  such  final  environmental  state- 
ment or  references  in  subsection  (d)  and  not 
designated  wUdemess  upon  enactment  of 
tliis  Act  shaU  be  managed  for  multiple  en- 
actment of  this  Act  stiaU  be  numaged  for 
multiple  use  In  accordance  with  land  man- 


agement plans  pursuant  to  section  9  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976: 
Provided,  That  such  areas  need  not  be  man- 
aged for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
sultabUity  for  wUdemess  designation  prior 
to  or  during  revision  of  the  initial  land  man- 
agement plans: 

(4)  In  the  event  that  revised  land  manage- 
ment plans  in  the  State  of  Michigan  are  im- 
plemented pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976, 
and  other  appUcable  law,  areas  not  recom- 
mended for  wUdemess  designation  need  not 
be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  suitability  for  wUdemess  designation 
prior  to  or  during  revision  of  such  plans, 
and  areas  recommended  for  wUdemess  des- 
ignation shaU  be  managed  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  sultabUity  for  wUdemess 
designation  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976. 
and  other  appUcable  law;  and 

(5)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture  shaU 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
sultabUity  for  inclusion  in  the  National  WU- 
demess Preservation  System. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  and  as  provided 
in  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976.  the  term  "revision"  shaU 
not  include  an  "amendment"  to  a  plan. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  stiaU 
also  apply  to  National  Forest  System  road- 
less lands  in  the  State  of  Micliigan  wlilch 
are  less  than  five  thousand  acres  in  size. 

Sbc.  6.  Congress  does  not  intend  tliat  des- 
ignation of  wUdemess  areas  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  lead  to  the  creation  of  protective 
perimeters  or  buffer  zones  around  each  wU- 
demess area.  The  fact  tiiat  nonwUdemess 
activities  or  uses  can  be  seen  or  heard  from 
areas  witliln  the  wUdemess  shaU  not,  of 
itself,  preclude  such  activities  or  uses  up  to 
the  boundary  of  the  wUdemess. 

Sbc.  7.  As  provided  In  section  4(dX7)  of 
th'.  WUdemess  Act,  nothing  In  this  Act 
ShaU  l>e  construed  as  affecting  the  jurisdic- 
tion or  responsibUities  of  the  SUte  of  BCictii- 
gan  with  respect  to  wUdlif e  and  fish  in  the 
national  forests  in  tdlchlgan. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  MARLEOfEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemui  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vkhto]  wiU  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
CB^.  Marlknee]  win  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  VentoI. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure,  H.R.  148, 
is  essentially  identical  to  a  bill  which 
passed  the  House  in  the  last  Congress, 


but  upon  which  the  Senate  was  unable 
to  complete  action.  The  bill  will  desig- 
nate 11  wilderness  areas  in  the  nation- 
al forests  of  Michigan  totaling  some 
92,000  acres.  It  would  complete  the 
RARE  II  process  for  Michigan,  and 
would  release  over  21,000  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  land  for  other  than  wO- 
demess  designation,  which  were  re- 
viewed as  part  of  the  RARE  n  process. 
After  its  enactment  only  about  3.4 
percent  of  all  of  Michigan's  national 
forest  land  would  be  designated  as  wil- 
derness, and  the  remaining  96.6  per- 
cent would  be  nonwildemess. 

The  areas  dealt  with  in  the  bill  are 
diverse,  and  contain  a  multitude  of 
natural,  scenic,  historic,  and  other  re- 
sources and  vaJues.  They  are  without 
exception  well-deserving  of  the  wilder- 
ness designation  and  the  protection 
that  goes  with  it. 

They  include  one  of  the  last  remain- 
ing imdeveloped  stretches  of  land  on 
Lake  Michigan's  eastern  shore,  and 
dozens  of  major  lakes,  often  connected 
with  canoe  portage  trails,  spectacular 
waterfalls  and  canyon  areas,  forests 
and  swamps,  and  rapid-flowing 
streams  and  islands.  Together  they 
represent  a  priceless  part  of  the  natu- 
ral heritage  of  the  upper  Midwest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  with 
the  work  that  our  National  Parks  and 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  has 
achieved  with  this  measure's  consider- 
ation. The  gentleman  from  BCichigan 
[Mr.  Elnj>EE]  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  10  years,  in  which 
we  both  have  had  the  privilege  to 
serve  and  work  on  such  wilderness 
issues.  He  has  done  yeoman  service  in 
putting  this  measure  together  with  ex- 
treme patience,  and  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  sensitivity  to  this  natural-re- 
source base  and  process. 

These  areas  have  been  studied  ex- 
tensively by  the  Forest  Service  under 
the  RARE  n  plan,  and  have  at  one 
time  or  another  been  recommended  by 
the  Forest  Service  for  such  designa- 
tion that  we  bring  before  the  House 
today. 

Indeed,  it  represents  really  the  last 
chance  to  take  areas  that  are  often 
close  to  densely  populated  areas  in  the 
SUte  of  MichigaJi,  and  to  in  fact  desig- 
nate them  as  wilderness  to  preserve 
and  to  provide  an  adequate  degree  of 
protection  to  these  resources. 

Mr.  KiLDCE  is  a  very  valued  memlier 
for  his  service  on  the  committee,  not 
Just  with  regards  to  this  issue,  but 
surely  with  regards  to  all  of  the  work 
that  he  does  on  the  Interior  c:k>mmit- 
tee,  and  our  subcommittee.  This  legis- 
lation the  Michigan  WUdemess  is  an 
especially  important  area,  because  it 
affects  Mr.  Kildbe's  State,  and  he  has 
put  together  a  coalition  of  Members 
on  a  bipartisan  hasis  which  in  fact  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure  and  serve  as  spon- 
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aon  as  well  on  HJl.  148.  He  has  surely 
emmed  my  praise  and  thanks  for  his 
diligent  woi^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MARIiENIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myaelf  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  subcommittee 
chairman  BCr.  Vmro  has  pointed  out, 
HJl.  148  would  designate  11  Forest 
Service  areas  In  Michigan  as  wilder- 
nea.  This  will  add  another  92,000 
acreas  of  wilderness  to  the  national 
wUdemess  system  which  has  already 
grown  to  over  80  million  acres,  an  area 
bigger  than  the  country  of  England. 
Three  areas  covering  22.000  acres  will 
be  released  from  further  consideration 
as  wilderness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  no  votes  were 
cast  against  HJl.  148  at  full  committee 
or  subcommittee,  there  were  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Forest  Service 
when  we  held  hearings  on  the  bill. 
The  Forest  Service  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  Nordhouse  Dunes 
area  which  is  imderlain  with  private 
minerals.  The  Forest  Service  pointed 
out  that  there  are  1,985  acres  of  pri- 
vately owned  mlnersJ  rights  and  675 
acres  of  State  owned  mineral  rights. 
Another  684  acres  of  Federal  mineral 
rights  are  currently  under  lease.  The 
Forest  Service  objects,  and  I  believe 
rightfully  so,  to  placing  private  miner- 
als in  wilderness  because  it  creates  a 
legal  and  political  tug  of  war.  On  the 
one  hand  the  Forest  Service  is  charged 
with  protecting  the  wUdemess  charac- 
ter of  the  area  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  Forest  Service  is  supposed  to  allow 
the  owners  of  the  private  minerals 
their  right  to  reasonable  access  to  ex- 
ercise their  private  property  rights. 

I  still  believe  that  it  is  bad  public 
policy  to  place  privately  held  minerals 
into  wilderness  areas.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  commend  my  colleague  from 
BCichigan.  Mr.  Kildee  for  making 
every  effort  to  accommodate  my  con- 
cerns. Mr.  KiLDEE  assured  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  that  the 
Congress  In  conjimction  with  the 
State  is  diligently  working  with  the 
mineral  owners  to  provide  reasonable 
access  where  possible  and  reasonable 
alternatives  where  access  is  not  possi- 
ble. Members  should  be  aware  that 
HJl.  148  provides  that  the  Nordhouse 
Dunes  WUdemess  Area  is  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights  and  reasonable 
access  to  exercise  those  rights.  Fur- 
thermore, the  committee  has  prepared 
extensive  report  language  directing 
the  Forest  Service  to  work  out  an  equi- 
table solution  with  the  owners  of  the 
private  minerals. 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
stress  that  the  area  designated  as  the 
Sylvania  WUdemess  contains  several 
lakes  on  which  motorboats  are  ctir- 
rently  used.  The  committee  recognizes 
in  the  report  accompanying  this  bill 
that  such  preexisting  use  may  be  per- 


mitted   to    continue    imder    section 
4(df  1)  of  the  WUdemess  Act. 

D  1250 

VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
suctt  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missoiiri  [Mr.  Volk- 
mer],  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Forests,  Family  Farms,  and  Energy. 

lifl-.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  148,  the  Michigan 
WUdemess  Heritage  Act. 

T  Lis  biU  was  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Cod  mlttees  on  Agriculture  and  Interi- 
or ind  Insular  Affairs.  The  Agricul- 
ture Committee's  Forests,  FamUy 
Farsis,  and  Energy  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair,  held  a  pubUc  hearing  on 
HJl;  148  on  March  18,  1987,  and  ap- 
proved the  biU  on  March  24  by  voice 
vote.  The  fuU  Agriculture  Committee 
ordered  the  biU  reported  on  April  1. 
agafei  by  voice  vote. 

In  testimony  before  oiu-  subcommit- 
tee, the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Forest  Service  representative  endorsed 
the  i  designation  of  8  of  the  11  areas 
proposed  for  wUdemess  by  this  bUl. 
Be<^use  we  often  concentrate  on 
poiitts  of  contention,  I  want  to  high- 
Ught  the  fact  that  Sylvania,  Sturgeon 
Riv4r  Gorge,  McCormick,  Rock  River 
Can^ron,  Big  Island  Lakes,  Mackinaw, 
Horleshoe  Bay.  and  Round  Island  are 
aU  supported  for  wUdemess  designa- 
tion by  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  148,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  aU  others  who  appeared  before 
our  subcommittee. 

The  three  areas  which  the  Forest 
Senflce  oppose  for  wUdemess  designa- 
tion! are  Nordhouse  Dunes.  Govem- 
Island.  and  Delirium.  Of  these 
,  the  one  which  seems  to  gener- 
ate [the  most  concern  is  Nordhouse 
Dv 

hough  the  Nordhouse  Dunes  area 
contain  some  privately  held  min- 
eral rights,  the  Forest  Service  noted 
that  the  area's  physical  characteristics 
qualify  for  wUdemess  designation. 

id  fact,  the  Forest  Service  has  rec- 
omiliended  Nordhouse  Dunes  for  wU- 
dentess  designation  on  two  separate 
occasions.  In  its  second  roadless  area 
review  and  evaluation,  and  again  in 
the  {forest  management  plan  for  the 
Hurbn-Manistee  National  Forests,  the 
For^t  Service  recommended  inclusion 
of  Bordhouse  Dimes  in  the  National 
WUdemess  Preservation  System. 

Netwithstandlng  the  concerns  ex- 
predsed  by  the  Forest  Service,  our  sub- 
committee heard  recommendations  for 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  148,  in  its  en- 
tirety, from  cosponsors  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  from  the  Governor  of 
Mlcfiigan  and  the  State's  department 
of  Natural  resources,  and  from  local 
env^onmental  and  citizens'  groups. 

In  addition,  we  are  told  that  this  bUl 
is  supported  by  the  Michigan  forest 
products  industry  development  coun- 
cU.  .marking  the  first  time  that  any 
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wUdemi  ss  blU  has  been  endorsed  by 
such  an  organization. 

In  totil.  H.R.  148  would  give  wUder- 
ness  designation  to  11  of  the  14  road- 
less areas  inventoried  by  the  Forest 
Service  tp  Michigan,  amounting  to  Just 
over  924)00  acres.  The  three  roadless 
areas  which  remain,  totaling  over 
21,500  acres,  would  be  released  for 
multiple-use  management  under  the 
so-caUed  release/sufficiency  provision 
of  the  .bill,  which  states  that  the 
Forest  Service  wUl  not  be  required  to 
review  me  lands  further  prior  to  a  re- 
vision of  the  forest  management  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  want  to 
commeiyl  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mn  Kildee],  the  chief  sponsor  of 
this  bUlJ  for  his  dUigent  work  in  craft- 
ing a  most  reasonable  bUl.  Our  sub- 
commlttjee  was  impressed  by  the  state- 
ments o|  support  we  received  from  co- 
sponsors  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  measure  has  bipartisan  support 
and  it  if  endorsed  by  environmental- 
ists and  industry.  I  beUeve  it  deserves 
our  support  as  weU. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
my  esteemed  coUeague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ris^  in  opposition  to  H.R.  148,  the 
Michigan  WUdemess  Heritage  Act. 
H.R.  14(8  would  add  approximately 
res  of  national  forest  land  to 
mess  system.  Ten  of  the  11 
land  are  in  Michigan's  Upper 
Peninsula  which  is  part  of  my  district. 
This  dedgnation  is  not  the  best  way  to 
manage  our  natural  resources  in  the 
Upper  PbninsiUa  of  Michigan.  The  wU- 
demess idesignation  is  far  too  restric- 
tive for  an  area  whose  economy  Is  so 
heavUy  dependent  on  Its  natural  re- 
soiu'ces.  (Permanently  restricting  these 
areas  with  the  wUdemess  designation 
wUl  mean  that  the  Forest  Service  wiU 
not  have  any  discretionary  powers  to 
manage  the  forest  as  they  see  fit.  The 
Forest  Service  employs  forest  manage- 
ment professionals  who  are  better  able 
to  recommend  management  tech- 
niques f  6r  these  areas.  WUdemess  des- 
ignation takes  away  the  abUity  of  the 
local  foresters  to  make  changes  as  the 
areas  ch  uige. 

My  definition  of  conservation  is  the 
wise  usei  of  our  natural  resources,  not 
the  nontise.  I  do  not  feel  this  biU  is  a 
wise  usi!  of  these  areas.  Last  year 
almost  L2  percent  of  the  people  of 
Michigan's  Upper  PeninsiUa  were  un- 
employed. Although  I  do  not  believe 
this  designation  wiU  increase  unem- 
ployment, any  further  restrictions 
placed  on  the  ability  of  our  people  to 
use  theif  natural  resources  wiU  have  a 
negative  impact  on  future  investment 
and  expansion  of  oiu*  forest  products 
industries.  In  our  area  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry  creates  numerous  Jobs 
and  coi  [tributes  significantly  to  our 
local  eo  tnomy.  Supporters  of  this  biU 
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say  that  there  is  no  wUdemess  in 
Michigan.  They  also  contend  the  bUl 
wUl  dramatically  increase  the  number 
of  tourists  drawn  to  the  area.  I  do  not 
agree  with  either  of  these  argiunents. 
It  is  true  there  are  no  Federal  wUder- 
ness  areas,  however  there  are  several 
areas  that  offer  the  same  wUdemess 
experience. 

These  areas  include  Isle  Royale,  the 
Porcupine  Mountain  State  Park,  Tah- 
quamenon  Falls  Park,  Pictured  Rocks 
National  Lakeshore  and  the  Seney 
WUdlife  Refuge.  In  summary,  I  oppose 
H.R.  148  because  of  the  permanent  re- 
strictive designation  It  places  on  our 
local  economy.  As  the  Detroit  News 
said  in  a  recent  editorial,  the  bUl  is 
"neither  useful  nor  helpful  in  the 
management  of  Michigan's  forest,  deer 
herds,  and  other  natural  resources, 
and  it  would  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
State's  second  largest  Industry,  tour- 
Ism."  There  is  one  other  issue  I  would 
like  to  address,  Mr.  Speaker.  By  pass- 
ing this  legislation,  we  are  saying,  in 
effect,  that  a  land-use  decision  such  as 
this  is  better  made  in  Washington 
than  in  northern  Michigan.  The  mes- 
sage it  sends  to  the  people  In  northern 
Michigan  is.  "we  don't  trust  you  to 
make  wise  decisions  with  your  re- 
sources and  we  need  to  protect  those 
resources  from  you."  I  disagree.  We 
who  Uve  in  northern  Michigan  know 
how  lucky  we  are  to  be  surroimded  by 
such  beauty.  That's  why  we  live  there. 
It  is  neither  fair  nor  justified  to  pre- 
sume that  we  are  unable  to  strike  the 
necessary  balance  between  resource 
development  and  preservation  at  the 

local  level.         

Mr.  JAARIESEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLEINEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
wise  evaluation  of  wUdemess  legisla- 
tion. Of  course,  he  represents  an  area 
most  dramatically  affected  by  this, 
and  of  course  the  gentleman  realizes,  I 
am  sure,  that  wUdemess  designation  is 
quite  restrictive  with  regtu-d  to  recrea- 
tion. Just  because  we  have  wUdemess 
designation  does  not  mean  that  the 
area  wlU  be  cared  for  any  more  or  less 
than  it  would  have  been  had  it  not 
been  imder  the  Forest  Service  man- 
agement, but  simply  the  fact  that  we 
are  restricting  it  dramaticaUy  with  the 
types  and  forms  of  recreation  that 
may  take  place  within  those  wUder- 
ness  designations. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man Is  absolutely  correct.  It  is  the 
most  restrictive  way  that  we  can  desig- 
nate land.  It  means  you  can  do  practi- 
caUy  nothing  in  it.  And  beUeve  me,  I 
have  lived  my  whole  life  In  this  area 
and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  flying 
over  the  area.  If  you  want  a  wUdemess 
experience,  you  can  go  anyplace  in  my 
congressional  district  and  find  areas 
that  are  not  specifically  designated  as 


wUdemess  areas,  but  beUeve  me,  they 
are  wUdemess. 

When  one  depends  upon  the  forest 
products  Industry  for  their  Uvellhood. 
and  with  an  unemplojmaent  rate,  as  In- 
dicated, that  last  year  was  12  percent, 
and  right  now  it  is  probably  15  or  16 
percent,  you  have  to  do  things  to  be 
able  to  protect  the  economy,  to  be  able 
to  make  sure  that  in  the  future  you 
wUl  be  able  to  have  the  wise  use  of 
those  natural  resources,  as  I  indicated, 

not  be  nonuse. 

Mr.  MARIiESfEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  lUlnois).  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Davis]  has  consumed  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Kiloee].  a  member  of  the  committee 
and  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  148, 
the  Michigan  WUdemess  Heritage  Act 
of  1987  wiU  designate  as  wUdemess 
some  92,000  acres,  about  two-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  the  commercial  forest 
land  in  Michigan. 

HJl.  148  is  virtuaUy  identical  to  the 
bUl  which  this  House  passed  over- 
whelmingly in  September  1985. 

The  only  changes  to  the  biU  from 
the  last  Congress  are  minor  border  ad- 
justments to  reflect  some  concerns  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

The  11  proposed  wUdemess  areas  in 
the  biU  include  unique  examples  of 
Michigan's  varied  flora,  fauna  and  ge- 
ography. 

Some  of  the  last  remaining  stands  of 
Virgin  Forest  in  Michigan  and  the 
many  rare  and  threatened  plant  spe- 
cies found  in  these  areas  provide  habi- 
tat for  bald  eagles,  moose,  black  bear, 
whlte-taUed  deer,  sandhiU  cranes, 
great  blue  herons  and  many  other  va- 
rieties of  wUdlife. 

The  areas  contain  river  canyons 
hundreds  of  feet  deep  flUed  with  wUd 
rivers,  waterfalls  and  wetlands;  lake- 
shore  sand  dunes  and  beaches;  winter 
ice  caves  and  chains  of  granite-rimmed 
lakes. 

The  bUl  retains  the  language  worked 
out  with  the  minority  in  last  Congress 
which  reiterates  the  protection  of 
vaUd  existing  rights,  in  particular 
those  of  the  private  subsurface  owners 
in  the  nordhouse  dunes  area. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana,  [Mr.  Mar- 
lehee]  for  his  sensitive  concern  in  this 
matter. 

Moreover.  I  am  pleased  that  Chair- 
man Udaix  has  agreed  to  keep  the 
committee  report  language  of  the  last 
Congress  which  laid  out  guidelines  for 
the  Forest  Service  regarding  its  man- 
date to  preserve  the  wUdemess  charac- 
teristics of  the  area  whUe  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  subsurface  owners. 


Under  the  State  of  Michigan  law, 
the  Michigan  Departmmt  of  Natural 
Resources  has  the  authority  to  issue 
or  deny  drilling  permits  in  Michigan. 
A  representative  of  the  DNR  who  tes- 
tified before  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture Committees,  has  informed  me  of 
private  discussions  between  the  DNR. 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  private  sub- 
surface owners. 

He  assiu-ed  me  that  the  three  parties 
are  attempting  to  work  out  a  mutually 
agreeable  compromise  which  wUl  pro- 
tect the  subsxuiace  owners'  rights  and 
the  environment  of  the  Nordhouse 
dunes  area 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  my  coUeagues 
in  the  Michigan  delegation  who  have 
given  their  continued  support  to  my 
efforts  to  move  this  biU  through  the 
House. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Chairmen 
Udall,  de  la  Garza,  Vkhto,  and  Volk- 
mer  for  expediting  the  hearings  and 
markups  on  H.R.  148  in  the  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  which  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  biU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  HJl.  148 
strikes  a  good  balance  between  the  de- 
velopment and  preservation  of  the  last 
remaining  vestiges  of  wUdemess  left  in 
Michigan. 

The  tremendous  support  for  HJl. 
148  from  11  of  my  coUeagues  in  the 
Michigan  delegation;  from  Gov.  Jim 
Blanchard;  from  national  and  local  en- 
vironmental groups;  and  from  the 
timber  industry  In  Michigan  are  ample 
proof  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
achieving  that  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  people  have  ques- 
tioned the  need  for  wUdemess  designa- 
tion for  these  11  unique  areas  In 
BClchlgan. 

They  cite  the  authority  the  Forest 
Service  has  to  administer  the  areas  in 
a  manner  g<nntiii.r  to  wUdemess.  How- 
ever, as  you  and  I  both  know.  Congress 
is  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
Nation. 

We  must  set  poUcy  for  the  executive 
agencies  to  implement. 

By  approving  H.R.  148,  the  Congress 
wiU  permanently  set  aside  these  11 
areas  to  be  preserved  much  as  they 
came  from  the  hand  of  God. 

They  wUl  be  protected  not  only  from 
man-made  disturbances  but  also  from 
changes  In  the  bureaucratic  whims  of 
each  new  administration  here  in 
Washington. 


D  1300 
Mr.    BONIOR    of    Michigan. 


Mr. 


Speaker.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  sield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  coUeague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Kildee],  and  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  appreciation 
for  his  shepherding  and  love  of  this 
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bin  and  what  it  stands  for  and  his  help 
in  brine  this  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
again  in  this  Congress.  The  gentleman 
has  done  a  marvelous  Job  in  dealing 
with  93.000  acres  of  unique  BClchigan 
wilderness  lands.  I  commend  him  for 
it. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  previous 
speaker  mentioned  the  Detroit  News 
and  aUuded  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
some  difficulties  with  this  bill.  They 
have  always  had  very  little  difficulty 
in  spelling  ICr.  Kildbb's  name  right,  or 
especially  my  name,  but  they  seem  to 
have  mtapelled  Nordhouse  Dunes.  I 
would  suggest  to  them  that  you  do  not 
Mpell  dunes,  d-o-o-n-s;  it  is  d-u-n-e-s.  To 
the  eztmt  that  they  can  recognize 
that.  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  fur- 
ther ahead  in  terms  of  being  able  to 
discuss  this  issue  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
148.  the  MteNgsn  Widemess  Heiitage  Act  of 
1967.  Tliis  bM  passed  the  House  in  the  99th 
Congress,  but  untartunatsiy  was  not  constd- 
erad  by  the  Senate.  This  bill  wiU  designate 
Federal  lands  in  my  State,  currently  part  of 
the  National  Forest  System,  as  wildemess, 
preserving  it  from  certain  development  activi- 
ties. WWsmess  is  one  of  the  multiple  uses  of 
forest  lands  defined  by  ttte  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976.  But  even  before 
this.  Congress  recognized  the  value  of  wilder- 
ness by  estsbishing  the  Wildemess  Act  of 
1964.  mandatirig  the  Forest  Service  to  inven- 
tory their  lands  and  recommend  additions  to 
the  NationsI  Wildemess  System,  established 
by  the  act 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  148  inckjdes  approxi- 
matoly  92,000  acres  of  national  forest  land  in 
MteNgan.  This  represents  roughly  3  percent  of 
the  2.7  miMon  acres  of  national  forest  land  in 
the  State,  and  a  very  small  fractnn  of  ttie 
Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources' 
estimate  of  17.5  million  acres  of  forested 
lands  in  the  State. 

Yet  within  ttwae  confines  are  some  of 
Michigan's  finest  remsining  wikHands.  Sylvania 
is  a  popUar  summer  and  winter  vacation  spot 
which  draws  extensivety  from  the  urt>an  rec- 
reationalist  crowd  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 
Sytvania  is  teeming  with  eagles  and  watedowl, 
otters,  and  wittiin  it  stands  Michigan's  largest 
red  pine. 

The  KUcConnick  tract,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
recent  addHion  to  the  Natkxial  Forest  System 
snd  has  been  managed  as  de  facto  wikler- 
ness  since  the  late  1970's.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  stands  of  virgin  hemtock  arxl  white 
pine  in  the  State.  It  is  also  ttie  site  of  ongoing 
integrative  forest  studies  by  many  of  ttie 
State's  acclaimed  ecotogists. 

It  is  my  understandkig  that  forest  industrial- 
ists snd  environmentalists  in  ttie  Stete  have 
agreed  to  support  this  legislation.  I  think  that 
ttiis  is  vital  because  although  the  wiMemess 
designatton  wM  pniNbit  road  constmctkm,  off- 
road  vehides  snd  togging,  it  is  still  a  multiuse 
phitosophy  which  restricts  as  little  as  possible, 
whie  maintaining  a  primary  goal  to  preserve  a 
unique  ecosystem  intact 

These  11  Mk:higan  areas  are  deserving  of 
ttiis  special  stewardship  and  wHI  bring  new  ex- 
amples of  unique  ecosystems  into  ttie  ftetton- 
al  WMemess  Preservatkxi  System.  Among 


tftem  are  Great  Lakes  sarxi  dunes, 
countiy  riparian  systems  and  ir>land  take  com- 
plexes. 

Whit  will  be  permitted  in  the  wikJemess?  I 
tfwtk  tw  is  a  useful  questton.  Hunting,  fishing, 
trapping,  backpacking — and  ottrar  nonmotor- 
ized  rhoeatkxi  activities;  U.S.  Forest  Senrice 
fire  control,  insect  and  disease  control  and 
medk4il  evacuatk>ns;  mineral  and  oil  arxl  gas 
exptoratxxi  for  companies  with  subsurface 
rights.  If  they  agree  to  proceed  in  a  manner 
compftible  with  ttie  preservation  of  wikler- 
ness.  I 

Cleiriy,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  land  wHI  not  be 
tockeq  up.  On  ttie  contrary,  it  will  tie  availatile 
for  gefterattons  to  come. 

Henry  Davkj  Thoreau  saki  "We  can  never 
have  enough  nature."  I  coukln't  agree  more. 
Today  we  seek  to  preserve  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  of  my  Stete.  I  woukl  urge  my  col- 
leaguas  to  support  this  legislatx>n  whk:h  is 
here  before  us  because  of  ttie  hard  work  of 
our  colleague  Dale  Kildee. 

H.R,  148  wilt  further  my  State's  effort  to 
preserve  its  natural  tieauty  for  future  genera- 
ttons.  I  ask  ttiat  the  House  match  ttie  efforts 
of  my  3tate  by  passing  this  fair  and  farsighted 
legisla|ion. 

Mr^  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  b^ance  of  my  time. 

Mr^  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

Tht  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gra'«I  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Marlenee]  has  11  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr;  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  Q  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HDfRY]. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
begim  first  of  all,  by  commending  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Kn.i)ya]  for  the  leadership  he  has 
showfi  on  this  issue. 

I  al^  acknowledge  with  appreciation 
the  chairman's  role,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  as  well  as  the  ranking 
Republican  from  Montuia.  for  their 
havli^g  facilitated  and  expedited  bring- 
ing this  wildemess  designation  bill  to 
the  floor  in  a  very  quick  manner. 

Th^  is,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  ^ry  substantially  the  same  as  leg- 
islation which  we  passed  on  this  floor 
in  the  99th  Congress.  I  want  to  indi- 
cate, i  Mr.  Speaker,  that  support  for 
this  legislation  within  the  Michigan 
delegation  is,  indeed,  broad.  A  clear 
majority  of  the  delegation  does  sup- 
port the  legislation.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have,  in  fact,  been  very 
activ^  in  seeking  to  secure  its  enact- 
mentl 

We!  came  within  a  whisker  in  the 
99th  Congress  of  seeing  this  legislation 
passed  into  law,  and  with  some  modest 
disagreements  between  this  body  and 
the  other  body,  we  failed  in  last- 
minute  attempts  to  successfully  re- 
solve ithe  issue. 

Mr4  Speaker,  I  believe  this  year  we 
can  do  that.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
does,  in  fact,  strike  a  balance  between 
the  preservation  of  surface  areas  of 
beau  y  and  natural  uniqueness  which 
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House  thit  this  bill  has  been  subjected 
to  the  appropriate  process.  As  has 
been  mentioned,  it  was  similar  to  the 
bill  pass^  in  1985.  It  passed  then 
under  su4pension.  The  difference  per- 
haps thisi  time  is  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mi$souri  [Mr.  Volkher]  and 
myself  and  our  Subconunittee  on  For- 
ests, FamUy  Farms  and  Energy  in  the 
Committee  on  AgrictQture  intend  to 
review  th^e  rather  thoroughly. 

We  have  had  an  appropriate  hearing 
on  this  measure.  We  find,  indeed,  it  is 
well-balanced  and  it  came  out  of  our 
subcommlttee  and  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  AgHculture  with  endorsement. 

We  notice,  in  looking  at  the  lialance, 
on  Fedesal  forest  lands  within  the 
State  of  Michigan  that  3.4  percent  of 
that  foroit  land  would  be  set  aside 
under  tljiis  wildemess  designation. 
There  is  Currently  no  land  under  that 
designati«in  and  we  seem  to  have  fairly 
broad  stibport  from  the  delegation 
from  thatt^  State  for  this  particular  set- 
aside.       I 

There  Is  appropriate  release  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  compatible  with  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  obligation  to 
manage  our  precious  forest  resources. 

I  intend  to  support  this  measure  on 
final  passage. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Pursell]. 

Mr.  PHOrsell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  148,  the 
Michigan{  Wildemess  bill,  and  to  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its 
passage.  \  want  to  congratulate  Con- 
gressman] Kildee  on  his  leadership  on 
this  excellent  piece  legislation. 

This  is  |Ln  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion for  Michigan.  According  to  the 
Sierra  Club,  there  cturently  is  not  a 
single  acre  of  Michigan's  vast  national 
forest  tracts  which  is  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildemess  Preservation 
System,  a  system  that  gives  the  neces- 
sary strofig  protection  to  wildemess 
areas.  Ahd  those  wildemess  areas 
which  ar<!  in  the  biU  that  are  outside 
of  the  n  ktional  forests  are  overused. 
For  insta  ice.  the  fragile  ecosystem  of 


Isle  Royal  National  Park,  of  the 
Keweenaw  Peninsula  in  Lake  Superi- 
or, recurrently  has  had  to  compete 
with  overuse,  despite  being  rather 
remote.  Not  only  is  it  a  Great  Lake 
island,  but  it  is  far  removed  from  any 
population  center  on  the  mainland  as 
well.  This  is  clear  testimony  to  the 
genuine  necessity  for  more  wildemess 
area  in  Michigan. 

We  are  not  t4^1'fi"g  here  about  a  lot 
of  land.  The  total  acreage  is  Just  over 
90,000.   That   represents   under   one- 
third  of  1  percent  of  Michigan's  total 
land  base.  The  great  majority  of  the 
proposed  wildemess  areas  are  in  the 
UP,  the  Upper  Peninsula.  The  pro- 
posed wildemess  is  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  UP's  land  base,  just  under  3  per- 
cent  of   the   State's   national   forest 
land,  and  Just  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of 
all  Michigan's  commercial  forest  land. 
Economic  impact  is  one  of  the  deter- 
miiuuits  of  whether  areas  should  be 
designated  as  wildemess.  The  statistics 
I've  Just  cited,  vis-a-vis  the  size  of  the 
proposed  wildemess  area  in  relation  to 
total  land  base  and  forest  land,  indi- 
cate the  small  amount  of  land  and 
forest  the  areas  contained  in  the  legis- 
lation include,  both  in  relation  to  the 
entire  land  base  of  the  State  and  the 
Upper  Peninsula.  In  addition,  the  wil- 
demess designation  will  not  have  any 
impact  on  air  quality  permitting  of 
new  industrial  sites  liecause  of  clean 
air  regulations.  Most  of  the  acreage 
has  a  class  II  PSD— prevention  of  sig- 
nificant       deterioration— designation 
under  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act.  Two 
of  the  areas.  Isle  Royal  National  Park 
and  the  Seney  National  Wildlife  Area, 
are  class  I.  Siting  of  powerplants,  for 
instance,  has  occurred  in  other  regions 
of  the  country  close  to  PSD  class  I 
areas.  Michigan's  economy  clearly  will 
benefit  from  the  designation  of  addi- 
tional wildemess  areas.  A  reasonable 
increase  in  wildemess  areas,  as  this 
bill  calls  for,  clearly  will  enhance  the 
attractiveness  of  the  parts  of  the  State 
where  these  areas  are  located  and  the 
State  as  a  whole  as  places  to  visit.  This 
can  only  produce  abided  economic  ad- 
vantage from  enhanced  tourist  busi- 
ness. 

Another  determinant  of  wildemess 
designation  is  the  effect  it  will  have  on 
people  in  the  area.  It  should  be  point- 
ed out  that  perimeters  of  the  proposed 
areas  have  been  established  so  that 
private  property  therein  is  excluded  as 
much  as  possible. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  establishing  a  wildemess 
component  of  a  land  use  program  that 
is  a  balance  of  environmental  protec- 
tion and  sensible  development.  Autos, 
snowmobiles,  powerboats  and  other  ve- 
hicles provide  the  means  for  many 
people  to  enjoy  Michigan's  natural  re- 
sources. Extensive  efforts  are  made  to 
assure  such  opportunities.  But  there 
also  should  be  areas  where  the  canoe, 
snowshoe.  and  hiking  boot  prevail  as 


the  primary  means  of  travel.  It  is  im- 
portant to  preserve  some  wild  areas 
where  we  can  enjoy  a  nonmechanized 
nature  experience  and  safeguard  sig- 
nificant natural  areas  and  wUdlife 
habitats.  Just  as  we  encourage  careful 
development  in  some  areas,  we  should 
set  aside  other  areas  for  preservation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  a  pro- 
ponent of  soimd  environmental 
policy— throughout  my  public  career. 
Legislation  I  previously  have  support- 
ed includes  the  major  Alaska  Wilder- 
ness and  Redwood  Park  expansion 
bills.  While  a  member  of  the  Bflchigan 
Senate,  I  authored  the  State's  Re- 
source Recovery  Act  and  led  a  cleanup 
of  dying  Michigan  recreational  lakes. 

The  Roman  lawyer  and  satirist  Juve- 
nal once  said:  "Nature  and  wisdom 
always  say  the  same."  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
consider  approval  of  the  Michigan  wil- 
demess bill  a  wise  investment  in  our 
future.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  full  support  to  this  bilL 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  MKhigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  148,  the  Mk:higan  Wiklemess  Heritage 
Act  of  1987.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  important  and  needed  legisiatton,  and  I 
extend  my  thanks  to  my  colleague  from  Mchi- 
gan  [Mr.  Kildee],  for  his  tireless  efforts  in 
helping  preserve  Mctiigan's  wiklemess  lands. 
My  support  for  this  bill  Is  rooted  in  my  belief 
that  there  is  a  clear  and  growing  danger  to 
wildemess  lands  throughout  ttie  United 
States.  Each  year  the  pace  of  devetopment 
claims  a  greater  share  of  our  wiklemess 
lands.  In  Mk^higan,  whk;h  possesses  more 
Forest  Service  land  than  any  other  Stete  east 
of  ttie  Mississippi  River,  the  land  is  gradually 
losing  its  wildemess  character.  If  we  do  not 
stop  this  despoilment,  our  legacy  to  our 
grandchiklren  coukl  be  a  State  wittiout  wikier- 
ness  lands.  H.R.  148  provides  us  with  an  op- 
portunity to  preserve  the  land  for  present  and 
future  generations. 

H.R.  148  woukl  designate  92,000  acres  of 
northern  Mk;higan  as  wiklemess.  Wiklemess 
status  means  no  constructkxi  of  roads  or 
buikling,  no  mining,  logging,  or  other  activities 
that  would  alter  the  land's  natural  character. 

The  proposed  wildemess  areas  to  be  desig- 
nated as  components  of  the  Natkjnal  Wilder- 
ness Presentation  System  include  the  Nord- 
house [Xjnes  Wildemess  in  ttie  Manistee  Na- 
tkxial  Forest;  ttie  Sylvania  Wiklemess  in  ttie 
Ottawa  Natxxial  Forest;  ttie  Sturgeon  River 
Gorge  Wildemess  in  ttie  Ottawa  Nattonal 
Forest;  the  Rock  River  Canyon  WikJemess  in 
ttie  Hiawattia  Nattonal  Forest  ttie  Big  Island 
Lake  Wiklemess  in  ttie  Hiawattia  Natk>nai 
Forest;  ttie  Mackinac  Wiklemess  in  ttie  Hiawa- 
ttia Natkxial  Forest;  the  Horseshoe  Bay  Wil- 
derness in  the  Hiawatha  Nattonal  Forest;  the 
Delirium  Wiklemess  in  ttie  Hiawattia  NatK>nal 
Forest;  the  Les  Ctieneaux  Wrtdemess  in  ttie 
Hiawattia  Nattonal  Forest  ttie  Round  Island 
Wiklemess  in  ttie  Hiawattia  Natkmal  Forest 
and  ttie  McCormtok  Wrtdemess  in  ttie  Ottawa 
Natkxial  Forest 

I  also  want  to  add  ttiat  while  H.R.  148  pro- 
tects ttiese  92,000  acres,  at  the  same  time  it 
provkjes  for  ttie  rights  of  sportsmen,  hikers, 
and  researchers,  to  name  a  few,  to  enjoy  and 


study  the  land.  Indeed,  ttiis  is  ttie  wtiole  pur- 
pose of  ttie  legislatkxi:  to  maintain  ttiese  wi- 
demess areas  for  present  and  future  genera- 
ttons  to  enjoy. 

Again,  I  am  grateful  to  Representative 
Kildee  for  his  hard  work  on  ttiis  legislatton.  I 
urge  passage  of  H.R.  148. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mchigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  148,  the  MkMgan 
Wiklemess  Heritage  Act  of  1967.  I  was  also  a 
cosponsor  of  ttiis  legislatkxi  wtien  it  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  in  the  99th  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  a  similar  Senate  bill  never 
came  to  a  vote  in  ttiat  Ctiamtwr. 

H.R.  148  designates  92,000  acres,  less 
than  3.3  percent  of  Mictiigan's  ttvee  natkxial 
forests,  as  natkxial  forest  wiklemess.  Mnht- 
gan,  with  more  Forest  Service  land  ttian  any 
ottier  State  east  of  the  Mississippi,  currently 
has  no  natkxial  forest  land  with  ttie  coveted 
"protected  wiklemess"  designatton. 

Ttie  11  areas  to  be  designated  wiklemess 
inckjde  unk)ue  examples  of  Mictiigan's  varied 
plants,  wikllito  and  geography.  The  areas  con- 
tain river  canyons,  waterfalls,  wiM  rivers,  lake- 
stiore  sand  dunes  and  beaches,  winter  ce 
caves  and  ctiains  of  granite-rimmed  lakes.  In 
additton  to  ttie  phenomenal  geography,  ttiese 
areas  provkle  habitat  for  bakl  eagles,  moose, 
black  bear,  white-tailed  deer,  sandtiW  cranes. 
Great  Blue  herons  and  many  ottier  varieties  of 
wikllife. 

H.R.  148  is  an  excellent  balance  between 
the  devetopment  and  ttie  consenratkxi  of 
Mchigan's  forests.  Proof  of  ttiat  balance  is 
the  endorsement  of  H.R.  148  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  12  Mk:higan  Representatives,  Mictii- 
gan  Gov.  James  Blanchanj,  ttie  Siena  Ctob 
and  Wildemess  Society,  and  ttie  Mtohigan 
Forest  Producte  Industry  Devetopment  Coun- 
cil. 

As  a  result  of  hearings  hekl  in  Washington 
and  Mk:higan's  Upper  Peninsula,  ttie  Interior 
Committee  has  added  several  amerxlmente  to 
H.R.  148.  The  amendmente  reiterate  the 
sportsmen's  right  to  liunt  fish,  and  trap  in  ttie 
proposed  areas,  emptiasize  ttie  atjility  of 
owners  of  gas  or  oil  leases  to  exercise  ttieir 
righta,  and  prevente  ttie  establishment  of 
"buffer  zones"  around  ttie  areas.  Language 
was  added  ttiat  will  release  22,000  acres  cur- 
rentty  in  wildemess  study  areas  for  future 
timtier  han^est— these  acres  are  not  designat- 
ed as  wiklemess  In  H.R.  148.  The  boundaries 
of  ttie  proposed  wildemess  areas  have  been 
carefully  drawn  to  exclude  private  property 
vyherever  possible  wtiile  improving  ttie  Forest 
Senrice's  ability  to  preserve  several  of  the 
State's  uraque  ecosystems. 

Accorrtngly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  passage  of  H.R.  148,  ttie 
Mk:higan  Wiklemess  Heritage  Act  of  1967.  I 
enjoy  ttie  beauty  ttie  State  of  Mchigan  offers 
and  hope  it  can  be  preserved  for  future  gen- 

eratkxis.  

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  but 
let  me  say  in  closing  that  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Vento],  for  the  work  and 
attempt  he  has  made  to  moderate  all 
of  the  concerns  that  all  of  us  have  had 
alwut  wildemess  legislation. 
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I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  my 
colleague,  the  gentl«nan  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  KnBB].  He  made  every  at- 
tempt to  ally  those  cozKxms  that  we 
had  about  mineral  rights,  access  to 
private  holdings,  those  sorts  of  things. 

I  think  that  we  can  revisit  this  issue 
should  problems  arise  with  the  Forest 
Servtee  management  of  that  wilder- 
nenarea. 

I  commend  those  who  were  involved 
in  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ^Teaker.  I  yield  bac^  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

D  1310 

asmaALuuvK 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  pres- 
mtly  under  oonsideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
0>AT  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MinneaoU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Maslshib]  for  his  cooperation  during 
the  Michigan  Wilderness  hearings, 
and  I  thank  him  for  the  questions  he 
raised  during  the  hearings.  Because  of 
that  we  wiU  have  additional  informa- 
ti<m  f orthotmilng  providing  a  better  in- 
sight into  the  wUdemess  desimations 
and  the  forest  lands  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, along  with  the  types  of  problems 
that  have  occurred  in  terms  of  pur- 
chase of  inholdings  and  other  types  of 
rights  In  those  areas  which  often  have 
been  portrayed  as  costly.  In  fact,  we 
think  there  have  been  very  few  in- 
stances when  that  practice  has  been 
followed,  and  the  cost  of  it.  consider- 
ing the  overaU  designation  of  eastern 
wOdemess  designations  in  the  eastern 
forests,  has  been  truly  modest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  very  important 
issue.  As  has  been  outlined  before,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  KiLDD]  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  in  terms  of  presenting 
this  to  the  committee  and  working  out 
the  conujromises  which  are  an  inher- 
ent part  of  this  Michigan  wilderness 
measure  which  we  bring  to  the  floor 
today.  I  would  ask  that  every  Member 
support  this  measure  because  of  its 
inherent  merit  it  deserves  our  support. 

^th  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balamce  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vnno]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HJl.  148.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  biU. 
as  amended,  was  passed. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  iable. 


AMENDINO  SECTION  18  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACTT 

Mi.  FORD  Of  BCichigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  biU  (H.R.  1728)  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  provide 
for  limited  extension  of  alternative 
means  of  providing  assistance  under 
the  School  Lunch  Program. 

Tt]  e  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1728 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprtsentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  18  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U£.C.  1769)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(eKD  Upon  request  to  the  Secretary,  any 
schodl  district  that  on  January  1,  1987,  was 
receii  Ing  all  cash  payments  or  all  letters  of 
credii  in  lieu  of  entitlement  commodities  for 
its  8<  hool  lunch  program  shall  receive  all 
cash  >ayment8  or  all  letters  of  credit  in  lieu 
of  entitlement  commodities  for  its  school 
lunch  program  for  each  school  year  ending 
before  July  1. 1992. 

"(2l  Any  school  district  that  elects  under 
paranph  (1)  to  receive  all  cash  payments 
or  all  letters  of  credit  in  lieu  of  entitlement 
comiaodities  for  its  school  lunch  program 
shall  receive  bonus  commodities  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  such  school  district  was  receiv- 
ing all  entitlement  commodities  for  its 
schodl  lunch  program.". 

Thie  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant io  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
FoRO]  will  be  recognissed  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vanlg  [Mr.  GooDunG]  will  be  recog- 
nize4  for  20  minutes. 

Tbfe  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mij.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
conslune. 

Speaker,  on  April  1,  1987,  the 
Ittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
by  unanimous  vote,  an  origi- 
^m,  H.R.  1728,  to  amend  the  Na- 
School  Lunch  Act  to  provide  for 
ited  extension  of  alternative 
of  providing  assistance  under 
:hool  Lunch  Program. 
This  limited  extension  is  necessary 
beca^  current  authority  for  64 
school  districts,  which  were  participat- 
ing p  a  congressionally  mandated  al- 
ternative program,  using  either  a  cash 
or  commodity  letter  of  credit  as  of 
Janilary  1,  of  this  year,  wiU  expire  on 
Jime  30,  1987,  without  this  extension. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
is  actively  considering  major  improve- 
men  s  in  the  traditional  commodity 
disti  bution  program,  as  well  as  the 
relat  Ive  merits  of  cash  and  commodity 
letters  of  credit,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  believes  that  this 
limiqed  extension  provision  in  H.R. 
wiU    prevent    unnecessary    and 
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costly  c  Isruptions  in  these  School 
Lunch  P  -ogram  operations. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  provided  estimates  on  the  costs  in- 
volved in  implementing  this  legisla- 
tion. In  reporting  H.R.  1728,  it  was  the 
committee's  belief  that  there  should 
be  no  simiificant  costs  associated  with 
the  extoision  of  an  existing  program 
of  cash!  and  commodity  letters  of 
credit  programs.  Such  costs,  in  our 
view,  shduld  be  paid  for  out  of  existing 
audit  and  evaluation  funds  or  unobli- 
gated Siate  administrative  expense 
moneys,  as  they  have  done  for  the 
past  several  years.  Hearings  were  held 
last  May  15,  during  the  99th  Congress, 
and  this  year  on  March  19. 

Mr.  ciX)DLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  mypelf  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  aU,  I  would  like 
to  indicate  that  apparently  we  were 
too  late  io  get  the  list  of  cosigners  of 
the  bill  i|i,  and  I  would  like  to  read  the 
names  of  those  cosigners:  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  FoGtiETTA,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Del- 

LTTMS,   Mr.    DtTNCAN,   Mr.   DERRICK,   Mr. 

GnNOERSON,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Stal- 
LiNGS,  M^.  ScHAEFER,  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  stispend  the  rules  and  con- 
sider H.K.  1728,  a  biU  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  extend 
the  auttyirity  of  a  limited  number  of 
school  districts  to  continue  to  operate 
either  cash  or  commodity  letter  of 
credit  programs,  as  alternatives  to  the 
traditional  commodity  donation  pro- 
gram.     ' 

I  do  this  primarily  because  of  the 
feedback  we  received  from  the  dis- 
tricts th^t  are  participating.  These  are 
the  things  they  tell  us:  first  of  all, 
they  have  increased  acceptability  and 
a  variety  of  school  lunch  menus,  and 
particularly  on  the  secondary  level,  if 
you  are  going  to  keep  them  coming  to 
the  lunchroom,  you  certainly  had 
better  have  acceptability  and  variety. 

They  t^ve  increased  student  partici- 
pation a|td  reduced  local  labor,  trans- 
portation, and  food  storage  costs. 

Someday  I  think  we  will  discover 
that  as  4  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  very 
smart  to  buy  on  the  Federal  level, 
store  on  ihe  Federal  level,  ship  by  the 
Federal  (3ovemment,  store  on  the 
State  level,  ship  by  the  State  level, 
store  on  the  local  level  if  you  have  any 
room  to  ^tore,  and  if  you  do  not,  you 
then  send  it  out  and  pay  to  store  it, 
and  then  you  also  send  it  back  out  to 
have  it  processed  because  you  cannot 
use  what  has  been  sent  there  in  the 
first  place.  My  hope  is,  as  I  said,  that 
someday  jmaybe  we  will  be  as  lucky  as 
Kansas.  |s  it  not  amazing  that  we  have 
50  States  and  one  of  those  50  States 
has  cash  only?  They  get  bonus  com- 
modities as  everybody  else  does,  but 
someho\(t  or  other,  before  I  came  to 
the  Conkress  of  the  United  States, 
they  were  out  there  all  by  themselves 
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with  cash  only,  and  they  love  it;  they 
are  doing  well,  and  the  children  appar- 
ently love  it,  too,  because  they  partici- 
pate welL 

So  I  would  hope  that  these  other  64 
districts,  none  of  which,  I  might  say, 
are  in  my  district,  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  participate  untU  we  get  a  real 
specific  report  using  the  kinds  of  sug- 
gestions and  data  and  raising  the 
kinds  of  questions  that  Chairman 
Ford  and  I  have  indicated  we  think 
they  should  use  when  they  are  making 
this  kind  of  an  evaluation.  So  it  is  my 
hope  that  they  would  continue  this 
program. 

According  to  the  provisions  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill,  only  those  school  dis- 
tricts that  were  participating  in  an  al- 
ternative program  as  of  January  1  of 
this  year  will  be  given  the  option  to 
continue  with  the  alternative  they  are 
currently  operating.  Some  64  school 
districts  are  involved  and  the  bill 
before  us  this  afternoon  applies  to 
only  these  districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  extraneous  matter,  I 
will  include  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
a  listing  of  the  specific  school  districts 
in  question. 

Thirty-one  projects  are  so-called 
cash  sites  which  have  received  cash  in 
lieu  of  entitlement  commodities;  and 
28  projects  are  so-called  C^LOC  sites 
which  have  received  commodity  letters 
of  credit  [CLOCs]  in  lieu  of  entitle- 
ment commodities.  Five  cash  projects 
which  participated  in  earlier  congres- 
sionally mandated  studies  are  also  in- 
cluded. 

All  of  these  pilot  school  districts  will 
continue  to  receive  "bonus"  commod- 
ities, largely  dairy  products,  in  the 
form  of  bonus  commodities — not  bonus 
cash  or  bonus  commodity  letters  of 
credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  note  that  those 
school  districts  which  have  been  oper- 
ating either  a  cash  or  commodity 
letter  of  credit  alternative  program 
have  reported  some  very  positive  re- 
sults. These  include: 

Increased  acceptability  of  and  varie- 
ty in  school  lunch  menus; 
Increased  student  participation;  and 
Reduced  local  labor,  transportation, 
and  food  storage  costs. 

H.R.  1728  would  allow  these  school 
districts,  at  their  option,  to  continue 
to  participate  in  either  cash  or  com- 
modity letter  of  credit  alternative  pro- 
grams, unto  June  30,  1992.  Current 
statutory  providing  for  alternative 
programs  expires  June  30,  1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  should,  at  best, 
be  iTiinimiiin  costs  associated  with  this 
limited  extension— costs  which  can  be 
absorbed  out  of  existing  evaluation  or 
State  administrative  expense  accounts. 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  adopting  the  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  approve  H  Jl.  1728. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  cash  in  lieu  sites, 
CLOC  sites,  and  commodity  sites  are 
as  follows: 

CASH  n  UKU  SITES 

Adams  Co.  Sch.  Dist.  No.  50,  Mary  Oumm, 
School  Pood  Director,  4476  West  68th 
Avenue,  Westminister,  CO  80030  (303)  426- 
0556. 

Amarillo  Indep.  Sch.  District,  Sheila 
Taylor,  Pood  Director,  910  West  8th  Street. 
Amarillo,  TX  79101,  (806)  376-5531. 

Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  Bonnie 
Baehr,  School  Food  Director.  222  N.  17th 
Street,  Philadelphia.  PA  19103.  (215)  587- 
3767. 

Bremerton  Public  Schools.  Jackie  Uove, 
Pood  Service  Coordinator,  300  N.  Montgom- 
ery, Bremerton.  WA  98310  (206)  478-5106. 

Brodhead  School  District,  Debbie  Ander- 
son Bookkeeper  406  10th  Street,  Brodhead. 
WI  53520  (608)  897-8249. 

Caddo  Parrish  School  District.  Paula 
Rhodes,  P.O.  Box  32000,  Shreveport,  LA 
71130  (318)  636-0210. 

Converse  C^.  Sch.  Dist.  No.  2,  Jim  Hoyt, 
Superintendent,  212  South  3rd.  Box  1300, 
Olenrock,  WY  82637  (307)  436-5331. 

Edgefield  County  Sch.  Dist.,  Mary  Tuten, 
Supervisor,  Pood  Service  P.O.  Box  178,  Ead- 
gefleld.  SC  29824.  (803)  275-4601. 

Egyptian  Community  Unit.  JoAnna 
Adams,  RJt.  No.  1.  Tamms,  IL  62988,  (618) 
778-5251. 

Elba  Central  School,  Mrs.  Viola  Stokes 
School  Food  Director.  57  South  Main.  Elba. 
NY  14058  (716)  757-9967. 

Esmeralda  Co.  School  District.  Jim  Bul- 
lock Superintendent,  Box  546,  Ooldfield,  NV 
89013,  (702)  485-6382. 

Fredericksburg  aty  Schools,  Willie  Con- 
yers,  Director  of  Federal  Projects.  817  Prin- 
cess Ann  Street,  Fredericksburg,  VA  22401 
(703)  371-<K30. 

Grace  Joint  No.  148,  Oay  Panter.  School 
Pood  Director,  P.O.  Box  328.  Grace,  ID 
83241,  (208)  425-3920. 

Grant  Co.  Schools.  Betty  Groves,  204  Jef- 
ferson Avenue.  Petersburg.  WV  26847  (304) 
257-1011. 

Greenwich  PubUc  Schools.  Tonl  West, 
R)Od  Service  Supervisor,  290  Greenwich 
Avenue.  Greenwich.  CT  06830  (203)  625- 
7400. 

Humphreys  Co.  School  District,  Rebecca 
Smith.  Pood  Service  Coordinator.  P.O.  Box 
766,  1035  Church,  Waverly.  TN  37185  (615) 
296-2568. 

Huntington  Beach  City  SJ>.,  Joyce 
Xjareau,  School  Pood  Director,  P.O.  Box  71, 
Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648.  (714)  964- 
8888. 

Iberville  Parrish  School  Dist.,  Emmajo 
Williamson,  School  Pood  Supervisor,  P.O. 
Box  151,  Plaquemlne,  LA  70764,  (504)  687- 
7629. 

Menahga  School  District  #821.  Linda 
West.  Bookkeeper.  Menahga.  MN  56464, 
(281)  564-4141. 

Monroe  County  Sch.  Dist.,  Sue  C^immins, 
School  Pood  Director,  242  White  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1430,  Key  West,  FL  33040,  (305)  296- 
6523. 

Morristown  School  District,  Linda 
Magoon.  Hot  Lunch  Agent.  Morrisville,  VT 
05661.  (802)  888-4541. 

Northwestern  Local  Sch.  Distr..  Virginia 
Mitchell.  School  Pood  Director,  5610  Troy 
Road.  Springfield,  OH  45502,  (513)  964-1318. 
Norton  City  Schools,  Vic  Cardenzana. 
Business  Manager,  4128  Cleveland-Massillon 
Rd.,  Norton,  OH  44203.  (216)  825-0863. 

Page  Unified  Sch.  Dist.  No.  8.  Sue  Bender. 
P.O.  Box  1927.  Page.  AZ  86040.  (602)  645- 
8801. 


Reading  School  District.  Murphy  Hlnes. 
School  Food  Director.  8th  and  Washington. 
Reading,  PA  19601,  (215)  371-5735. 

School  Adminis.  Dist.  No.  6.  Judith  Perci- 
val.  School  Food  Admin.  Director,  Box  S8, 
Bar  Mills.  ME  04004,  (207)  839-4017. 

School  District  of  Lancaster,  Gene  BCiller. 
School  Food  Director,  225  W.  Orange 
Street,  Lancaster  PA  17604  (717)  291-8235. 

Shamong  Township  School  Dist..  Marilyn 
Prado,  School  Board  Secretary.  Indian  Mills 
School,  RJ}.  2,  Vtnoentown,  NJ  08088.  (609) 
268-0440. 

Tyler  Independent  Sch.  Dist.,  Judy  Rleh- 
ter.  School  Food  Director,  P.O.  Box  2035, 
Tyler,  TX  75710,  (214)  595-3481. 

Woodhaven  School  District,  Tmii  Ma- 
karewlcz,  ARA  Repreaentative.  34787  Van 
Horn  Rd.,  Flat  Rock,  MI  48134,  (313)  783- 
4700. 

Worth  County  Public  Schools,  Peggy 
Harris,  School  Food  Director.  204  East 
Franklin.  P.O.  Box  359.  Sylvester,  OA 
31791.  (912)  776-6943. 

CASH  Sim* 

Boise  School  District,  Judy  Stantcm.  1207 
Fort.  Boise,  Idaho  83702. 

Doris  M.  Layman.  St.  Louis  PubUc 
Schools,  Division  of  Food  Services,  3030 
Lexington,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63115. 

Jonesboro  Public  Schools,  Joan  Holiday, 
1307  S.  Flynt,  Jonesboro.  Aricansas  73401. 

Oakland  Unified  School  District.  Prancea 
E.  McGlone.  900  High  Street.  Oakland.  Cali- 
fornia 94601. 

Dayton  PubUc  Schools,  Betty  Bender,  348 
W.  First  Street,  Dayton.  Ohio  45402. 

*The  above  five  cash  site  schools  have  par- 
ticipated in  earlier  congreasiooaUy  mandat- 
ed pilot  studies. 

CLOC  SITB 

Alleghany  County  Sch.  Dist.,  Sam  Cook. 
Administrative  Assistant,  330  N.  C^ourt 
Avenue.  Covington.  VA  24426.  (703)  962- 
3969. 

Commimity  School  District  No.  4.  Verne 
Bear,  Superintendoit.  U.S.  Highway  ISO  8t 
Stilphur  Springs  Rd.,  P.O.  Box  160,  Paris,  IL 
61944,  (217)  465-5391. 

Elk  Point  SX>.  *61-3,  Dawn  Heaton, 
Kitchen  Manager.  P.O.  Box  578,  Elk  Point, 
SD  57025,  (60S)  356-2606. 

Fairfax  County  Public  Schools,  Dorothy 
Vanegmond-Pannell.  Director,  Food  Serv- 
ices, 6707  Electronic  Drive,  Springfield,  VA 
22151,  (703)  941-1665. 

Flowing  Wells  Schools,  Elsie  Fuller, 
School  Food  Director,  4545  N.  Lacholia 
Blvd.,  Tucson,  AZ  85705,  (602)  887-1100. 

Frultland  Idaho  Pub.  Schools,  Ben  Ker- 
foot.  Superintendent.  P.O.  Box  387,  Fruit- 
land,  ID  83619,  (208)  452-3360. 

Gilroy  Unified  School  District,  Janet 
McCown.  Supervisor,  7663  Church  Street, 
Gilroy,  CA  95020.  (408)  842-8374. 

Gonvick-Trail  Community  School,  Don 
Danielson,  Superintendent,  1st  at  Elm 
Street,  (jonvlck,  MN  S6644,  (218)  487-5262. 

Green  Forest  School  District,  James  John- 
ston. Superintendent,  P.O.  Drawer  AO, 
Green  Forest,  AR  72630.  (501)  438-5223. 

Hernando  C:o.  School  District,  June  Math- 
ews, Food  Service  Director,  919  Highway  41 
North.  Biooksville.  FL  33512,  (94)  796-6761. 

Indiana  Area  School  District,  Ralph 
Hegner.  School  Food  Director,  501  East 
Pike,  Indiana,  PA  15701,  (412)  463-8713. 

Knox  C:o.  School  District,  WJ».  Clear, 
School  Food  Authority,  P.O.  Box  2188, 
KnoxvUle.  TN.  37901.  (615)  S21-2436. 

Lexington  School  District  No.  3,  Patricia 
Holstein.  School  Pood  Director,  707  E.  Co- 
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lumbte  Avenue.  Batetburg.  SC  29006.  (803) 
SSS-M«7. 

Lonprlew  SJD.  No.  133.  Terrl  Anderson. 
Food  Senrlce  Ifauiager.  28tta  and  LUac 
Straeta.   Longvlew.   WA   98632.   (206)   577- 

ms. 

Loudon  County  School  District.  Jean 
lIcCBll.  Pood  Service  Supervisor.  P.O. 
Drawer  D.  Loudon.  TN  37774.  (615)  458- 
61S8. 

Lyndon  Town  School  District.  Sue  Monta- 
gue, Cafeteria  Ifanager,  LyndonvQle.  Eleme- 
tary  School.  LyndonvlUe.  VT  05851.  (802) 
748-4362. 

Iferrill  School  District.  Robert  Opsahl. 
District  AdmlnlstraUve  Assistant.  1111  N. 
Sales  Street.  ICerrUl.  WI  54452.  (715)  536- 
4581. 

Parkersburg  Community  Schools.  Mrs. 
Camltla  Coy.  Elementary  Secretary.  Par- 
kersburg Elranentary  School,  602  Lincoln. 
ParkerriMirg.  lA  50665.  (319)  346-2446. 

Pendleton  Co.  School  Dist..  VirgU  Puffen- 
burger.  Asst.  Superintoident,  P.O.  Box  938. 
Franklin.  WV  26807.  (304)  358-2207. 

Portland  Public  Schools.  William  Verrill. 
Food  Service  Director.  28  Homestead 
Avenue.  Portland.  ME  04103.  (207)  797-5076. 

River  Falls  School  District,  Carolyn 
Camp.  School  Food  Administrator,  104  East 
Locust  Street.  RWer  Falls.  WI  54022,  (715) 
425-6771. 

Shoreline  Public  Schools  No.  412.  Connie 
Hevly.  Food  Service  Supervisor,  17077  Me- 
ridian Ave.  North.  SeatUe.  WA  98133,  (206) 
361-4207. 

Troy  School  District,  Oayle  Moran.  Super- 
visor of  Food  Services.  4400  Livemois.  Troy. 
MI  480M.  (313)  68»-74»5. 

IHctcwia  Indep.  Sch.  District.  Dolores  Bar- 
nabei.  Food  Service  Director,  102  Profit 
Drive.  Victoria.  TZ  77901,  (512)  576-3131. 

Washakie  Comm.  Con.  Sch.  Dis.  2,  Holly 
Smothers.  Head  Cook.  Box  115,  Ten  Sleep, 
WY  83442,  (307)  366-2333. 

Waterford  Township  SD,  Ruth  Albertson, 
Cafeteria  Manager,  Thomas  Richards 
School.  925  Lincoln  Ave.,  Atco,  NJ  08004, 
(600)  768-1473. 

Weld  Co.  Sch.  District.  Ralph  Randel,  Su- 
pervisor, Fo(xl  Service.  811  Fifteenth  Street, 
Oreeley.  CO  80631.  (303)  352-1543. 

Windsor  Public  Schools.  Rita  K.  Heimann. 
School  Food  Coordinator,  150  Bloomfleld 
Avmue.  ^ndaor.  CT  06095.  (203)  688-0003. 

COmCODITT  SIRS 

Adams  C^.  Sch.  Dist.  No.  12,  Eunice  An- 
derson. School  Food  Director,  11285  High- 
land Drive.  North  Olen.  CO  80233,  (303) 
451-1561. 

Broward  Cotmty  School  District.  Jane 
Wynn,  Director,  School  Food  Service,  1320 
aw.  4th  Street.  Ft  Lauderdale.  FL  33312. 
(305)  76fr-6242. 

Buckeye  Local  School  District,  Theresa 
Beaeoe,  School  Food  Director,  P.O.  Box  300, 
Rayland,  OH  43943.  (614)  598-4160. 

Burlington  Towiuhip  SD,  Rita  Giampe- 
tro.  Business  Manager.  Box  428.  Burlington. 
NJ  08016.  (609)  387-3955. 

Castro  VaUey  Unified  SJ>..  Charlie 
Oibaon.  Business  Director.  P.O.  Box  2146, 
Castro  VaUey.  CA  24546.  (415)  537-3000. 

DuUIn  Independent  Sch.  £>ist.,  Jessie 
Bariwe.  School  Food  Service  Director,  Box 
1444.  Dublin.  OA  31021.  (912)  272-3440. 

Enneld  Public  School.  Eleanor  McDaniel. 
Director.  School  Food  Service.  27  Shaker 
Road.  Enfield.  CT  060«2.  (203)  745-2609. 

Galway  Central  School  District,  Margar- 
etha  Smith.  School  Food  Director,  Galway. 
NT  12074.  (518)  882-1222. 

Granite  Falls  Public  Schools.  Marie  An- 
derson. School  Food  Service  Director,  450 


9th  Avenue,  Granite  Falls.  MN  56241,  (612) 
546-4)81. 

Hai  apahire  County  Schools.  Dave  C.  Trim- 
mer, Director,  Federal  Programs,  Court 
Houa>  Annex.  Romney.  WV  26757,  (304) 
822-3  )98. 

Hai  risonburg  City  Schools,  Marianne 
Hinkl  e.  Food  Service  Director,  P.O.  Box  551. 
Harrl  lonburg.  VA  22801,  (703)  436-9916. 

Hof  Springs  County  No.  1,  Doris  Ready, 
Scho61  Food  Director,  441  Park  Street, 
Ther  nopolis,  WY  82443,  (307)  864-2479. 

Jefl  erson  Co.  School  Dist.,  Faye  Grant. 
Sch»  1  Food  Director,  1490  West  Washing- 
ton. 1  (onUceUo,  FL  32344.  (904)  997-5852. 

Lex  ington  School  District  No.  4.  Jeanette 
StabliT,  School  Food  Director.  Rt.  1,  Box 
638.  iforth.  SC  29112.  (803)  779-7373. 

Ma|shall  Co.  Sch.  District,  Joy  Lewter, 
Supervisor  of  Food  Service,  Lewisburg,  TN 
37091.  (615)  359-6283. 

Medlc&l  Lake  S.D.  No.  326,  Marion  Fisher, 
Food  Service  Supervisor,  Box  128,  Medical 
Lake,  WA  99022,  (509)  299-3156. 

Mifflin  County  Public  Schs..  Maria  Grif- 
fiths, School  Food  Director.  514  West  4th 
Street,  Lewiston.  PA  10744,  (717)  248-0148. 

Noffdes  Unified  Sch.  Dist.  No.  1.  Hector 
Fran<jo.  Food  Service  BCanager,  222  Plum 
Street.  Nogales.  AZ  85621,  (602)  287-5998. 

Nye  County  School  District,  Mary  Taylor, 
Scho^Food  Director,  P.O.  Box  113.  Tono- 
pah,  9V  89049,  (702)  482-6258. 

Pailna  School  District  No.  137,  Marie 
Hopkins,  Food  Service  Manager,  Box  246, 
Parmk.  ID  83660.  (208)  722-5115. 

Phi^-San  Juan  Alamo.  Manuel  Perez, 
Business  Manager,  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict, pharr,  TX  78577,  (512)  787-6551. 

Pleasant  Hill  Comm.  Unit  No.  3,  Gordon 
Sansifn,  Superintendent,  Pleasant  Hill,  XL 
62366.(217)734-2311. 

San   Diego    Unified,    Jane    M.    Boehrer, 
Food  Director,  San  Diego  Unified, 
iormal  Street,  San  Diego,  CA  92103, 
93-8091. 

3l  Admlnis.  Dist.  No.  54,  Jime  Bi- 
Pood  Service  Supervisor,  P.O.  Box 
owhegan.  ME  04976.  (207)  474-2497. 

kover  School  District,  Bob  Hood,  Su- 
endent.  Route  1,  Box  123-B,  Smack- 
.71762,(501)725-3132. 

St.  Bernard  Parrish  Sch.  Dist.,  Les  Schar- 
fenst6in.  School  Food  Director,  C^halmette 
Circle  and  LaCaste.  Chalmette,  LA  70043, 
(504)  (79-9451. 

Sulfer  Buttes  S.D.  No.  58-2,  Dennis  R. 
Shard,  Business  Manager,  General  Etelivery. 
Onidi.  SD  57564,  (60S)  258-2619. 

Twmfield  Union  No.  33,  Raeleen  Wright. 
Luncb  Program  Director,  Plainfield.  VT 
05667.  (802)  426-3245. 

Union  City  School  District,  Ruth  Matson, 
School  Food  Director,  430  St.  Joseph  Street, 
Union  City.  MI  49094,  (517)  741-8091. 

Urbana  Community  School,  Bev  Klsling, 
Secretary  to  the  Superintendent,  Box  246, 
Urbana,  lA  52345,  (319)  443-2426. 

Waihoe  County  School  District,  Frank 
Towets.  Director,  Food  Service,  425  East 
Nintl^  Street.  Reno.  NV  89520,  (702)  322- 
7041., 

Weitby  Public  Schools,  Dan  Wiegan,  Ad- 
mini^rator,  206  W.  Avenue  South,  Westby, 
WI  54667,  (608)  634-3101. 

Mi>  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  t^e. 

MP,  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Pawetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  m  Lke  a  few  comments  on  H.R.  1728, 
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a  bill  to  amend  the  National  School 
Limch  Act  to  provide  for  limited  ex- 
tension at  alternative  means  of  provid- 
ing assistance  under  the  School  Lunch 
Program. 

H.R.  £728  would  extend  through 
fiscal  y^  1992  pilot  projects  in  64 
school  (listricts  across  the  country. 
These  pilot  projects  allow  schools  to 
receive  either  cash  payments  or  com- 
modity letters  of  credit  [CLOC]  in- 
stead of  the  surplus  commodities  from 
the  Comaiodity  Credit  Corporation. 

While  I  will  vote  for  final  passage  of 
this  bill,  t  am  concerned  about  extend- 
ing these  pilot  projects  through  fiscal 
year  1998.  These  projects  were  first 
authorize  in  the  1981  agricultiue  ap- 
propriations bill.  Then  in  1985,  the 
Pood  Security  Act— Public  Law  99- 
198— ext^ded  these  pilot  projects 
through  ^ime  30,  1987.  After  a  decade, 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  pilot  project  be- 
comes an  ongoing  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  precipitous  cancellation 
of  these  projects  would  disrupt  the  on- 
going food  service  operations  in  these 
school  di^ricts. 

Purthe^ore,  I  understand  why 
these  pilpt  projects  came  into  exist- 
ence. La^st  month,  the  Agriculture 
Commltt^'s  SutxM>mmlttee  on  Domes- 
tic Marketing,  Consumer  Relations, 
and  Nutrition,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  held  a  hearing  on  a  bill,  H.R. 
1340.  This  bill  would  improve  the  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  commodities  ac- 
quired bi  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Three  statutes  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture authorize  the  distribution  of  sur- 
plus commodities  to  schools  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations.  These  au- 
thorities jare  section  416  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  section  32  amend- 
ments tolthe  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  19^5,  and  section  404  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949. 

The  testimony  from  representatives 
of  institutions  that  receive  the  surplus 
commodliies  made  it  clear  that  the 
commodity  distribution  program  is 
badly  in  heed  of  repair.  Too  often,  the 
commodities  are  received  late  by  recij)- 
ient  agencies  and  in  forms  which  are 
difficult  to  use.  We  heard  about 
cheese  that  doesn't  melt  and  beef 
shipments  which  come  so  late  in  the 
academic  year  that  schools  have  to 
store  hamburger  over  the  summer. 

The  siuscommlttee  intendls  to  mark 
up  H.R.  1340  tomorrow  so  that  we  can 
insure  tliat  the  commodity  distribu- 
tion program  fulfills  its  two  statutory 
objectivet: 

Removal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  from  the  market. 

Nutrition  assistance  to  sch(x>ls  and 
senior  cituens  centers. 

H.R.  1^0  incorporates  a  series  of 
recommendations  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  March 
26, 1986.  by  the  American  School  Food 
Service  >  association  and  the  American 


Frozen  Food  Anociation.  HJl.  1340 
embodies  these  recommendaUons  and 
has  l)een  endorsed  by  a  coallticm  of 
more  than  25  general  farm  and  com- 
modity oirguiizations. 

I  am  confident  that  enactment  of 
HJl.  1340  this  year  will  insure  that  we 
will  not  have  to  perpetuate  these  pUot 
projects  beyond  the  i>erlod  established 
in  HJl.  1728  which  we  are  considering 
today  because  the  Commcxlity  Distri- 
bution Program  will  be  improved  to 
serve  both  the  agricultural  sector  and 
our  schools  and  other  recipient  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion  to  susperxi  the  rules  and 
pass  H.R.  1728,  a  bill  to  extend  the  existing 
cash  and  comrnodity  letter  of  credit  school 
kiTKh  proiects,  through  June  30, 1992. 

Basicaily.  this  legislation  maintains  the 
status  quo  for  ttiose  64  school  districts  wtK) 
are  currentty  operatirig  eitt>er  a  cash  or  conv 
modtty  letter  of  credit  alternative  program.  I 
am  pleased  that  two  school  districts  in  my 
State  of  Vermont,  the  Lyndon  Town  School 
District  and  the  Morristown  School  District, 
were  chosen  to  partkapate  in  this  demonstra- 
tnn  of  alterratives  to  commodities. 

H.R.  1728  does  not  extend  the  cash  or 
commodity  letter  of  credit  option  to  any  addi- 
tional school  districts. 

I  believe  that  we  should  extend  the  authority 
of  these  64  pilot  sites  to  continue  their  pro- 
grams for  a  reasonable  time  period  and  I  ttvnk 
that  the  bill  under  consideration  today  pro- 
vides for  such  an  extension.  This  wHI  enable 
the  various  congressional  committees  wtiich 
have  a  strong  interest  In  botti  cxjr  federally  as- 
sisted feedktg  and  commodity  programs  to 
take  a  tong  hard  look  at  how  we  can  best  inv 
prove  the  curent  commodity  donation  pro- 
gram. Moreover,  It  gives  us  adequate  time  to 
review  tiie  cash  and  comn>odity  letter  of  credtt 
experiences. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  moving  to  susperxi  the  rules  and  ap- 
prove ttiis  modest  amendment  to  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  is  considering  H.R.  1728, 
wtiich  extends  the  Alternatives  to  Commod- 
ities Program  established  by  Congress  in  1981 
for  5  years.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
to  my  colleagues  that  tins  program,  wtiich  has 
been  used  in  66  school  districts  across  tt>e 
Nation— including  the  Shoreline  Public  School 
District  in  my  own  district  of  Washington 
State — has  resulted  in  higfier  quality  school 
kmches  and  more  variety  In  student  meals  at 
reduced  cosL 

The  program  provides  vouchers,  known  as 
commodity  letters  of  credit  [CLOC's],  or  cash 
which  are  used  to  buy  f(x>d  supplies  kx^Uy. 
This  permits  greater  flexibility  in  managing 
school  lunch  programs  and  provides  students 
with  fresher  foods  while  reducing  storage  and 
transportatk>n  costs. 

This  measure  extends  tiie  program  tfvough 
1992,  whk^  wHI  provide  additkxial  experience 
with  tt>e  atterriate  programs,  as  well  as  time  to 
consider  changes  in  ttie  traditional  Commodity 
Donation  Program  to  increase  tfie  suppcxt  it 
provides  for  the  School  loinch  Program,  as  we 
continue  to  search  for  ways  to  improve  ttie 
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commodities  program  and  make  it  more  cost 
effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  lend  their  support  to  H.R.  1728.  The  alter- 
natives are  good  programs,  the  school  )unch 
managers  find  them  effective,  and  the  stu- 
dents receive  better  meals  because  tfiey  are 
availat)le. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  I  may  inchxle  ttw 
text  of  an  article  concerning  tfie  Commodity 
Letter  of  Oedit  Program  in  the  Re(X>ro  foi- 
kjwing  my  remarics. 

Food  Sbrvicb— ah  Altbiiattvs  to 
CoiofODrnxs 
(By  Constance  Hevly,  R.D.) 
At  a  time  when  the  National  School 
Lunch  program  continues  to  face  a  severe 
challenge  to  its  federal  support,  school  dis- 
tricts must  take  advantage  of  every  way  pos- 
sible to  economize.  Sixty-four  school  dis- 
tricts which  tested  two  different  alterna- 
tives to  the  current  system  concluded  that 
the  USDA  Commodity  Program,  established 
in  1936,  has  l>ecome  outdated  and  overly 
costly  to  school  districts.  They  have  found 
that  there  is  a  better  way  that  still  fulfills 
the  purpose  of  the  Commodity  Donation 
Program  to  support  farm  prices  and  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  well-being  of  the  na- 
tion's children  by  meeting  their  nutritional 
needs. 

The  two  alternatives  to  commodities  that 
have  l>een  tried  are  cash  and  Commodity 
Letter  of  Oedit  (CLOC).  There  were  two 
previous  pilot  programs  using  cash.  In  total, 
40  districts  plus  the  entire  state  of  Kansas 
receive  cash  (35  of  those  districts  were  in- 
volved in  this  study)  and  31  districts  receive 
C^LOC  funds. 

Those  districts  receiving  cash  can  use  it 
whenever  and  for  whatever  food  they  want 
to  buy  for  the  school  lunch  program.  Those 
districts  receiving  ChOCs  (vouchers  given 
for  a  specific  amount  of  money  designated 
for  generic  types  of  food,  e.g.  l>eef ,  chicken, 
turkey,  potatoes,  grains  and  oU  products) 
must  spend  them  at  the  same  time  the 
USDA  is  maldng  these  purchases. 

The  cash  sites  definitely  preferred  receiv- 
ing cash  to  commodities,  but  this  option  did 
not  relieve  surpluses  of  specific  farm  prod- 
ucts or  meet  price  support  goals,  which 
(nXX^  did.  Cash  sites  agreed  that  if  there 
was  to  be  any  hope  for  a  nationwide  local 
option  of  an  alternative  to  commodities,  it 
would  have  to  incorporate  a  price  support 
mechanism.  They  could  certainly  "live 
with"  the  CXOC  option  and  would  do  so 
rather  than  return  to  commodities. 

For  the  last  four  years,  the  CLOC  sites  in 
this  pilot  study  have  demonstrated  that  the 
CLOC  program  has  worked  In  every  size 
school  district  (from  very  small  to  very 
large)  and  in  every  region  of  the  United 
States.  Approximately  70  percent  of  the 
food  used  by  the  school  lunch  program  is 
purchased  locally.  They  demonstrated  that 
the  remaining  30  percent  received  in  the 
form  of  commodities  can  also  l>e  purchased 
locally. 

By  far,  the  greatest  savings  can  lie  made 
by  the  local  purchase  of  all  bonus  commod- 
ities. (I  could  have  used  IH  times  more 
dairy  products  by  using  my  dairy  money  to 
biiy  cottage  cheese,  cream  cheese,  swiss 
cheese,  yogurt.  Jack  cheese,  sour  cream,  ice 
cream  and  milk  for  the  students,  as  well  as 
the  butter,  cheese  and  dried  milk  that  the 
government  sends.)  Bonus  commodities  are 
available  in  whatever  amount  can  be  used 
without  wasting  them.  However,  at  this 
time,  those  of  us  participating  in  ttie  study 


are  only  asking  tliat  we  receive  CLOC  funds 
for  entitlonent  commodities. 

We  took  our  plea  to  the  XJS.  House  of 
Representative's  Suhmmmittee  on  Elemen- 
tary, Secondary  and  Vocational  Education 
on  May  15,  1966.  We  reported  that  the 
study  report  and  news  release  issued  by  the 
USDA  was  misleading  and  did  not  fully  de- 
scribe the  results  of  the  findings. 

The  USDA  said  that  the  commodity  pro- 
gram now  in  place  worlcs  better  than  the  al- 
ternatives.   It    may   work   l>etter   for   the 
USDA.  but  the  CUOC  alternative  still  met 
all    of    the    farm   support    objectives   and 
worked  much  t>etter  for  the  school  distrtcts. 
Test  sites  found  that  CLOC  districts: 
Saved  the  coat  of  f rt»en  food  storage; 
Saved  freight  expense  for  commodities; 
Saved  warehouse  lalwr  costs; 
Saved  kitchen  labor  costs— used  leas  labor- 
intensive  foods: 

Increased  patronage  t>ecause  food  was 
purchased  In  a  form  the  children  prefer. 

Reduced  plate  waste— if  they  d(»'t  eat  it. 
it  doesn't  meet  their  nutritional  needs; 

Were  able  to  coordinate  deliveries  with 
menus; 

Had  food  costs  as  low  as  or  lower  than  the 
value  shown  by  the  USDA; 
Contributed  to  the  local  economy; 
Relieved  the  federal  government  of  the 
cost  and  responsibility  to  purchase,  store 
and  distribute  surplus  food; 

Were  able  to  utilise  more  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables; 

Eliminated  money  tied  up  in  food  prod- 
ucts in  a  warehouse  until  it  can  l>e  used- 
local  vendors  deliver  to  the  door  in  specified 
quantities  on  a  predictable  schedule  at  com- 
petitive prices; 

Stimulated  local  competition  among  ven- 
dors; 

Had  the  ability  to  trade  CLOCs  over  the 
phone  nationwide  before  purchases  were 
made,  thus  allowing  for  local  preferences; 
Received  more  usable  commodities; 
Were  able  to  serve  food  purchased  with 
CLOC  funds  before  commodity  schools  were 
even  notified  they  were  going  to  receive  it  in 
some  cases. 

The  USDA  stated  that  the  present  com- 
modity program  provides  significantly  more 
food  to  the  School  Lunch  Program.  This  is 
not  an  advantage  to  the  district  If  it  sits  in 
the  warehouse  because  the  kids  won't  eat  it; 
or  participation  drops  because  the  lUds 
won't  buy  it  and  the  children  on  free  and  re- 
duced-paying lunches  throw  It  in  the  gar- 
bage can. 

The  USDA  stated  that  the  present  com- 
modity program  provides  foods  that  tend  to 
have  less  salt.  Study  sites  were  not  required 
to  record  sodium  added  to  recipes  in  any 
form  (salt,  soup  bases,  etc.). 

The  American  School  Food  Service  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  FToaen  Food  Asso- 
ciation Ad  Hoc  Commodity  Program  Study 
Group  entered  Into  a  joint  resolution  that 
stated  that  both  organizations  would  contin- 
ue to  support  the  USDA  Commodity  Distri- 
bution Program  until  July  1987,  but  to 
eliminate  further  erosion  of  this  support,  a 
concerted  effort  must  be  made  to  correct 
the  deficiencies  and  seek  improvements  of 
the  ctirrent  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram. A  list  of  20  deficiencies  and  improve- 
ments was  recommended.  If.  at  the  end  of 
this  period.  USDA  has  not  Implemented 
these  recommendations  satisfactorily,  legis- 
lation should  l>e  introduced  to  offer  a  work- 
able CLOC  option  to  all  states. 

The  study  sites  do  not  Intend  to  wait  until 
June  1987,  to  see  if  the  USDA  has  answered 
these  20  issues.  We  have  organized  an  Asso- 
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etetlan  of  Schools  for  an  Altemattye  to 
OommodlttH.  Our  ihort-tenii  loftl  ii  to 
I CLOC  a  peraMDent  optkn  for  enUUe- 
.  oonuaodlttw  for  CLOC  aod  CMh  slto. 
IAm  lone  M  «e  are  on  the  option,  we  keep  It 
an  open  imm.)  Our  lonc-tam  goal  ia  to 
make  CIOC  an  option  nationwide  at  the 
local  levd  (not  at  the  elate  levd). 

Any  eehool  dtotikt  employee  tntereeted  In 
fnithertnc  the  loala  of  this  group  can  re- 
qoeat  tnfonnatkm  fkon:  Janet  MeOowan. 
MMabenhlp  Chairman.  Amortatloo  of 
adioola  for  an  Altenaattve  to  Commodlttea. 
GOroy  Dtalfled  SdMxd  Dtatriet.  OQroy.  CA 


We  truly  care  about  the  future  of  the 
Child  Wutittlon  procram.  The  CLOC  option 
woikB  and  It  particularly  beneflta  echools  at 
the  dlrtrlct  leveL  We  believe  It  can  help  pre- 
vent prieinc  ouredvca  out  of  buatnees. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  badt  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  aoODUNO.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I 
yield  bade  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
quesUcm  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  genUeman  fmn  Michigan  [Mr. 
Fc«d]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Mil.  HJl.  1728. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suqpended  and  the  bill 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


a  1320 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marics  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

llie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gbat  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extotd  their  remaito  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  the  fecial  order  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
MooaHaaal.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlonan  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CONGRESS  SHOULD  BE 
PREPARED  TO  USE  JACnCSON- 
VANIK  AMENDMENT  TO  OPEN 
TRADE  WITH  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  AND  ENCOURAGE 
MORE  EMIGRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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from  California  [Mr.  Stark]  is 

for  5  minutes. 

STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ctwnge  seama  to 

in  the  Soviet  Union  in  their  treat- 

o(  dtoldenta.   rafusniks.   and   Jewish 

BoeWng  to  iaave  Russia.  Whether  this 

is   lasline— or   just   a    Ixief    spring 

to  be  seen. 
Imitad  news  to  date  is  very  encour- 

I  \4ouM  m»  to  commend  the  National  CkNV 
femipe  on  Soviet  Jewry  and  Mr.  Morris  B. 
for  their  statement  of  April  1,  corn- 
on  the  new  developments — arxJ  tor 
some  of  the  improvements  they  expect 
to  sH  in  coming  months.  The  statement 

Af^  further  consultation  within  the 
Jewish  community,  and  with  members  of 
Congress  and  government  leaders,  Mr. 
Broitfman  and  Mr.  Abram  would  be  pre- 
to  sugsest  incremental  responaes 
on  measured  progrese  on  the  above- 
menvoned  points.  Under  consideration 
wouljl  l>e  support  for  a  change  in  the  Ste- 
venata  Amendment,  as  well  as  annual  waiv- 
ers of  the  trade  reetrictions  in  the  Jackson- 
Vanla  Amendment,  baaed  on  very  substan- 
tial ind  sustained  emigration.  Only  annual 
waivers  will  be  considered  untU  the  problem 
of  Sm^et  Jewish  emigration  lias  l)een  com- 
pleter resolved. 

I  wkxjM  just  like  to  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Oxnmit- 
tee  4iat  I  wouM  wekx>me  the  day  when  we 
couki  use  the  JacksorvVanik  amendment  to 
respcind  to  "substantial  and  sustained  emigra- 
tkxi.'* 

I  sfco  note  that  the  Atlantk:  (Council  has  just 
urge<  most-favored-natk>n  status  for  the 
U.S.S  .R.  without  the  emigratmn  "linkage"  of 
the  lacksorvVanik  amendment  I  diragree. 
Trade  with  even  our  allies  is  not  very  popular 
these  days.  Trade  with  a  persistent  adversary 
has  even  less  support  Use  of  Jacksorv 
Vanili— tt>e  quid  pro  quo— is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  devetopment  of  support  for  trade 
reiatiens  with  the  Soviets.  Those  wtio  seek  to 
imprdve  relatkxis  with  the  Soviets  shoukj  try 
to  ua^  Jackson-Vanik,  not  repeal  it 

W^  also  need  to  signal  to  the  Soviets  wtiat 
"substantial  and  sustained  emigraikxi" 
means.  The  Soviets  must  feel  like  ttte  grey- 
hounfl  in  the  racetrack  chasing  the  mechani- 
cal rabbit  The  rabbit  is  always  beyond  reach 
and  in  ttie  end  is  snatched  away.  Twice 
befoife,  emigratfon  levels  soared,  and  the 
United  States  did  not  extend  MFN.  If  they 
soar  again,  it  wouki  be  wise  to  t>e  serkHJS 
about  the  carrot  of  MFN. 

Th4  Reagan  administratran  has  failed  woe- 
fully }p  negotiate  with  the  Soviets.  If  we  can't 
even  negotiate  \with  Vnem  on  trade  issues, 
how  pan  we  hope  for  agreements  on  security 
and  arms?  I  hope,  I  pray  that  the  small  thaw 
on  haman  rights  cases  whnh  has  occunred  in 
receipt  days  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  chance 
to  neonate  trade  agreements  <with  the  Sovi- 
ets—find these  agreements  can  point  the  way 
to  o^rall  better  reialions. 


GULP  OF  BftEXKX)  MARINE 
COASTAL       RESOURCES 
OTECmON  ACT 

e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
ivious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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Ueman  jTrom  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lrvnro- 
STOH]  is  recogniaed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  IIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  lam  introducing  legislation  to 
address  the  serious  problem  of  coastal 
wetland  erosion  in  Louisiana  and  to 
protect  0ur  Gulf  of  Mexico  marine  and 
coastal  iJBsources. 

While  broad  legislation,  which  I  sup- 
port, hsB  already  been  introduced  in 
an  atteiipt  to  address  the  loss  of  our 
Nation'slcoastal  wetlands,  I  believe  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  Is 
critical  tjo  the  national  debate  on  this 
issue  if  Congress  is  to  develop  a  final 
bill  that!  represents  a  fair  and  realistic 
solution  xo  this  entire  issue. 

The  specific  legislative  solution  that 
I  am  piioposing  is  necessary  because 
the  loss  lof  Louisiana  coastal  wetlands 
represents  ^proximately  80  percent 
of  the  t^tal  national  coastal  wetlands 
loss.       I 

Louisiana's  coastal  wetlands  are 
eroding  at  a  rate  estimated  to  be  60 
square  miles  per  year. 

Since  |900,  Louisiana  has  lost  over 
1,700  square  miles  of  coastal  wetlands, 
an  area  one  and  one-third  times  the 
size  of  Rhode  Island!  Unless  these 
losses  are  reversed,  the  remaining  Lou- 
isiana coastal  wetlands  wiU  disappear 
In  our  liietime! 

If  this  is  allowed  to  occur,  this 
Nation  will  lose  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive «cos}rstenis,  in  the  world  that 
produce^  27  percent  of  our  Nation's 
annual  cpmmercial  seafood  harvest.  At 
least  98  percent  of  the  entire  Gulf  of 
Mexico'a  commercial  fisheries  species 
and  75  aercent  of  the  volume  of  the 
commeroial  seafood  harvest  spend  part 
of  their  life  cycle  in  Louisiana's  coastal 
wetlanda  These  wetlands  also  produce 
40  percent  of  the  animals  supporting 
our  Nation's  fur  industry,  and  they 
represenk  the  southern  end  of  the  na- 
tional l^ississippi  flyway,  which  con- 
stitutes a  vital  habitat  for  the  breed- 
ing, wintering  and  migration  of  wild 
birds  and  waterfowl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  have 
intnxiuced  addresses  the  Louisiana 
coastal  wetlands  loss  problem:  and  it 
protects  our  Gulf  of  Mexico  marine 
and  coastal  resources  at  the  site  of  the 
highest  concentration  of  damage. 
Indeed,  It  is  a  very  real  national  emer- 
gency. J^  as  Congress  has  recognized 
and  begun  to  address  the  unique  re- 
gional problems  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  an(l  its  impact  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  it  is  likewise  imperative  that  we 
do  not  ignore  the  Louisiana  coastal 
wetianda  problem  and  its  significant 
impact  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  region 
and  this  Nation. 

This  legislation,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Marine  fnd  Coastal  Resources  Protec- 
tion Act!  authorizes  the  creation  of  a 
commission  (nnsistlng  of  key  Federal, 
State,  and  local  representatives  who 
will  provide  directly  to  Congress 
within  21  years  a  ^lecif  ic  and  compre- 
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henslve  action  plan  to  reduce  the  loss 
of  Louisiana  coastal  wetlands  and 
return  these  wetlands  to  a  natural  and 
productive  state.  In  doing  so  we  will 
also  protect  the  marine  resources  of 
the  entire  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  commission  will  provide,  for  the 
first  time,  a  coordinated  policy  and 
action  plan  for  dealing  with  wetlands 
loss.  The  commission's  existence  is  au- 
thorized for  15  years  to  monitor  the 
implementation  Of  the  action  plan 
once  it  is  developed.  Such  sums  as  nec- 
essary are  authorized  for  fiscal  years 
1987  through  1989  for  the  commission 
to  develop  the  action  plan  and  conduct 
Its  duties.  Fun<Ung  for  projects  to  be 
recommended  in  the  action  plan  has 
not  been  authorized  In  this  bill.  While 
it  is  certain  that  the  protection  of  our 
wetlands  wiU  not  come  cheaply,  it 
would  be  premature  to  set  funding  au- 
thorization levels  that  could  be  inaccu- 
rate for  projects  for  which  technical 
and  engineering  requirements  and  cost 
estimates  will  not  be  available  until 
the  action  plan  is  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. However,  this  legislation  does 
authorize  cost  sharing  levels  for  these 
future  projects.  The  costs  of  imple- 
menting projects  included  in  the  final 
action  plan  would  be  funded  on  a  cost 
sharing  basis,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pajring  75  percent  of  the  costs 
and  non-Federal  interests  paying  25 
percent. 

Commission  members  include:  two 
cochairmen,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Aimy  for  Civil  Woito  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency:  the  Secretaries  of  Interi- 
or and  Commerce:  the  chairman  of  the 
Giilf  of  Mexico  BCarine  Fisheries 
Council:  State  of  Louisiana  depart- 
ment leaders  with  jurisdiction  over 
wetlands:  representatives  from  the 
commercial  and  sports  fisheries  Indus- 
tries, hunters'  associations,  landown- 
ers' associations,  and  environmental 
groups  in  Louisiana;  and,  as  an  adviso- 
ry committee  to  the  commission,  the 
Governors  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  coastal 
States.  The  commission's  broad  repre- 
sentation at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  is  the  only  way  to  develop 
an  effective  policy  for  dealing  with 
wetlands  erosion  along  the  Louisiana 
coastline,  and,  ultimately,  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  also  di- 
rects the  commission  to  analyze  and 
consider  some  specific  but  controver- 
sial solutions  in  developing  a  final 
action  plan  to  revitalize  our  coastal 
wetlands.  The  magnitude  of  the  wet- 
lands erosion  problem  demands  that 
we  seriously  consider  all  of  these  solu- 
tions and  more.  However,  the  commis- 
sion's broad  representation  as  well  as  a 
public  comment  period  on  the  action 
plan  will  ensure  that  every  possible  so- 
lution, from  freshwater/sediment  di- 
version to  water  control  structures, 
will  be  developed  and  addressed  in  an 
equitable  manner. 


Finally,  this  legislation  also  specifi- 
cally addresses  the  national  policies 
that  have  caused  our  coastal  wetlands 
loss.  By  including  such  specifics  in  the 
bill,  I  merely  want  to  emphasize  to  my 
colleagues  that  these  Important  na- 
tional policies  and  activities,  which 
many  in  Congress— including  myself— 
have  supported  in  the  best  Interest  of 
our  citizens,  are  also  responsible  for 
most  of  our  wetlands  erosion. 

Therefore,  it  is  only  equitable  that 
we  take  further  and  more  specific 
action  on  the  Federal  level  and  in  Con- 
gress to  address  the  serious  problem  of 
wetlands  erosion.  Though  our  efforts 
have  increased  over  the  years,  there  Is 
still  no  coordination  at  all  levels  of 
government,  nor  is  there  a  coordinated 
and  comprehensive  policy  to  address 
this  wetlands  issue.  With  this  legisla- 
tion. Congress  can  take  immediate 
action  to  set  as  well  as  coordinate  wet- 
lands policy  for  our  Nation's  largest 
and  most  severely  impacted  area  and 
subsequenUy  apply  this  policy  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Nation's  coastal  wet- 
land areas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to 
support  this  legislation  in  concert  with 
other  initiatives  that  address  our  Na- 
tion's serious  wetlands  erosion  prob- 
lem. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HOUSE  CONC;URRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 93,  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET. 
FISCAL  1988 

Mr.  MOAKLET,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-42)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  139)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  93)  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1988, 
1989,  and  1990,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  C^endar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


THE  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frahk]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  wiD 
begin  this  week  to  discuss  the  budget. 
But  the  discussion  may  be  a  lltUe  one- 
sided because  we  will  have  before  us  a 
budget  that  the  majority  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  put  forward. 
That  will  be  a  budget  that  reflects  the 
views  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee  because  the 
Republican  members  voted  against  it. 

We  will  also  have  before  us  a  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  budget,  apparent- 
ly, has  not  yet  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Republican  Members.  At  least 
to  my  knowledge,  as  of  today,  no  Re- 


publican Member  had  come  forward 
urging  that  he  or  she  be  allowed  to 
offer  that  budget  as  a  document  which 
this  House  would  adopt. 

So  we  have  the  majority  budget  that 
came  forward.  We  have  the  "orphan 
budget,"  sent  up  here  by  the  President 
and  promptiy  abandoned  by  the  Presi- 
dent's party.  Then  we  have,  or  we 
thought  we  would  have,  the  budget 
that  represents  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Republican  Members. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  budget 
does  not  exist.  Perhi^s  I  am  wrong, 
and  I  would  hope  I  would  be  wrong  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  see  the  budget 
process  go  forward  in  a  reasonable  way 
in  which  we  would  choose  among  the 
President's  budget,  the  budget  put  for- 
ward by  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
the  budget  representing  the  wishes  of 
the  minority. 

The  minority  has  apparentiy  up  to 
now  decided,  at  least  they  did  not 
present  anything  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  I  am  told  they  had  not  yet 
presented  anything  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  if  I  am  wrong,  I  will  be 
glad  to  stipulate  to  that:  but  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  we  will  have  no  Re- 
publican budget.  That  what  we  are  ba- 
sically being  told  by  their  actions  is 
that  since  they  are  in  the  minority 
and  they  have  no  responsibility  for 
producing  the  budget,  they  wiU  appro- 
priately act  Irresponsibly. 

I  will  congratulate  my  Republicans 
colleagues  because  they  are  showing 
themselves  to  be  very  well  equipped  to 
discharge  the  function  of  a  minority.  I 
assume  by  this  performance  it  wlU  fur- 
ther pursuade  people  that  minority 
status  is  very  much  something  for 
them  to  continue  with. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  gentieman  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Budget  Ccnnmlttee,  Mr. 
Latta,  requested  the  Rules  Committee 
to  allow  him  to  offer  a  package  of 
amendments  to  the  imderlylng  budget, 
including  the  requirement  that  what- 
ever numbers  are  adopted  by  the 
House  be  in  fact  niunbers  that  will  be 
accepted  or  actually  woik  in  the 
House.  That  is,  they  will  be  automatic 
reconciliation  ntimbers,  but  on  a 
party-line  vote  was  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  even  offer  those  amend- 
ments to  the  floor? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  am  aware  that  the 
gentieman  had  some  amendments  to 
the  rules  that  he  wanted  to  offer 
which  I  had  been  advised  were  of  dubi- 
ous germaneness,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  gentieman  wanted  to  present 
an  alternative  budget.  If  he  had 
wanted    to    present    an    alternative 
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budget,  there  would  not  have  been  any 
objectfcin. 

He  wmnted  to  Inelude  In  that  a  series 
of  changes  In  the  rules.  Now.  we  voted 
OD  the  rules  onoe.  we  could  vote  on  the 
rules  again,  but  I  think  what  the  gen- 
tleman wanted  to  do  was  to  avoid 
having  to  come  forward  with  a  budget 
because  we  do  have  this  ivoblem.  We 
have  a  budget  that  the  President  sent 
No  Repubikan  Member  of  the  House, 
to  my  kxiowledge.  has  said.  "Let  us 
have  a  vote  on  the  President's 
budget."  We  wfll  have  a  vote  on  the 
President's  budget,  over.  I  think,  the 
tanidlctt  objection  of  Members  on  the 
other  side  because  they  do  not  want  to 
toudi  the  President's  budget.  Then  we 
ask  fw  a  budget  an  the  other  side. 
What  we  got.  I  am  told,  fran  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  w«re  a  series  of 
amendments  that  dealt  with  the 
budget  process.  That  is  not  what  we 
are  dealing  with  here  today. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  If  the  gentieman 
wHl  yield,  the  part  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess, as  you  refer  to  it.  is  a  requirement 
that  if  we  adopt  the  Democratic 
budget  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the 
numbers  ccmtalned  in  the  Democratic 
budget  win  in  fact  be  binding  on  this 
House.  They  wUl.  in  fact,  act  as  an 
automatic  reooQclliatlon. 

What  his  amendment  said  Is  If  we 
are  serious  about  the  budget  process. 
If  those  on  your  side  of  the  aisle  want 
to  bring  forward  a  budget  and  claim 
that  that  is  going  to  be  the  business  of 
this  House,  then  we  should  accept  it  at 
the  md  and  say.  "We  will  be  driven  by 
those  number*."  That  Is  what  you  call 
a  change  in  the  process. 

That  Is  what  we  call  trying  to  be 
honest  with  the  process  and  we  were 
denied  the  oppcHlunity  to  allow  that 
even  to  be  considered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  mANK.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  were  opportunities  to 
omslder  those  things  in  the  rules 
when  we  adopted  the  rules.  Tes.  it  is  a 
change  In  the  tarooeaa  because  we  have 
the  process  of  reconciliation.  That  is  a 
statute:  it  gets  voted  on  by  both 
Houses  and  the  President  gets  to  sign 
it. 

What  the  gentleman  Is  trying  to  do 
here  to  what  the  Republican  Party  has 
been  trying  to  do  for  the  past  month; 
Avoid  having  to  come  up  with  a 
budget.  Where  to  your  budget?  What 
we  are  talking  about  now  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Republican  budget.  When 
we  had  the  meeting  of  the  Budget 
Committee  originally  and  the  chair- 
man sald."lj00k,  we  are  Just  going  to 
start  with  a  freeze  and  we  will  amend 
from  there  because  none  of  mb  really 
want  a  straight  freeae."  the  Republi- 
cans said,  "We  cannot  participate: 
there  to  no  Democratic  budget."  They 
refused  to  participate.  They  sent  a 
letter  like  SD6:  Here  are  our  demands. 

When  that  did  not  hv>pen,  then  the 
Democrats  voted  cm  the  budget  and 


the 


spubllcans  having  said,  "We  are 
because  you  have  not  produced 
one.'^  then  they  were  upset  because 
they  jhad  produced  one.  There  wiU  be 
»ut  procedures:  Issues  that  were 
on  before.  There  will  be  talk 
a  whole  lot  of  things.  The  Re- 
Party  will  neither  embrace 
Ident's  budget,  and  I  do  not 
them  for  that:  it  to  a  dog.  and 
(publicans'  unwillingness  to  sup- 
their    own    President's    budget 
some  survival  Instinct,  which  I 
Id. 

neither  will  they  give  us  their 
»t. 
LUNOREN.  If  the  gentleman 
leld,  the  gentleman  has  described 
a  scenario  which,  to  those  llstenbig, 
would  soimd  to  be  a  reasonable  scenar- 
io, but  in  point  of  fact  as  the  gentle- 
man knows.  Members  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  were  kept  In  the  dark  with  re- 
spect to  the  preparation  of  the  budget 
that  came  out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Was  the  gentleman 
also  Hept  In  the  dark  about  the  budget 
that  tome  out  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agem^t  and  Budget  signed  Ronald 
Reagan?  A  budget  came  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  Jan- 
lury.  You  have  got  at  your  disposal, 
you  0(1  the  Republican  side,  the  execu- 
tive branch  apparatus.  Tou  have 
OMB.  Why  were  you  not  able  to  come 
up  w^h  a  budget  working  with  them? 


opened 


tp  wtth 
We^ 
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you  kept  In  the  dark  by  OMB? 
Why  jwlll  you  not  support  the  Presi- 
dent's budget? 

Bflr.  LUNOREN.  Mi.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ii4r.,  PRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man vom  California. 

Mr.iLUNOREN.  The  gentleman  said 
why  pave  we  not  come  out  with  a 
budg^,  working  with  them?  The 
House  of  Representatives  means  we 
work  ^th  one  another,  supposedly.  It 
means  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I 

Meihbers  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
were  denied  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  Members  on  the  gentleman's  side 


aisle   In  coming 
for  the  House  of 


up  with   a 
Representa- 


ted  to  act  in  concert,  as  the 

of  the  Budget  Committee 

he  wanted  to:  yet  Members  on 

le  of  the  aisle  were  frozen  out  of 

considering  the  President's 

or  any  budget  whatsoever.  For 

we  were  frozen  out  of  the 

not  only  as  to  the  numbers. 

rything. 

I  have  to  take  back  my 
that  to  simply  flatly  In- 

.UNOREN.  No:  it  to  not. 

Does  the  gentleman  re- 
member reading  in  the  paper,  I  was 
not  there,  but  no  one  denied  It,  the 
of  the  Budget  Committee 
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Up  the  budget  process 
'OK.  any  amendments?  Do 
want  to  n>ake  any  changes?" 


The 
partidi 

The  f  I 
Udpate, 

Mr.   L 
the  gentl( 

Mr. 
to  the 
yield.  In 
gentl< 
out  the  e: 
tleman 

I  said. 


and 
you 

to 


^publican   Party   refused 
!.  They  voted  "present." 
to  that  when  asked  to  par- 
said,  "no." 
rOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
yield? 

I  will  yield  In  a  minute 
leman,  and  I  am  glad  to 
minute  I  will  j^eld  to  the 
but  I  also  want  to  point 
irdinary  remark  the  gen- 
Califoniia  Just  made, 
iderstand  the  scenario.  We 
have  no  iHouse  Republican  budget. 
They  did  {not  come  up  with  one.  They 
came  up  v^th  some  rules  changes,  but 
no  budget  because  it  to  a  dlf  f  lc\ilt  time 
we  are  in  now,  meeting  Oramm- 
Rudman  targets,  trying  to  reduce  the 
deficit:  those  are  difficult  things  to  do. 
The  President  tried.  I  do  not  think 
he  was  v*ry  successful,  but  he  tried. 
The  Houj^  Budget  Committee  tried. 

The  minority  party,  using  the  pre- 
rogatives bf  the  minority  to  be  literal- 
ly Irresponsible,  not  responsible  for 
what  hi4)pened,  will  not  even  come  up 
with  a  budget  at  alL 

Now,  what  are  their  excuses?  "Well, 
the  Democrats  wouldn't  share  with 
us."  j 

Tou  have  got  OMB  that  would  have 
supplied  the  information. 

The  gemleman  from  California  says. 
"Oh.  no,  we  can't  cooperate  with  the 
administration  In  coming  up  with  leg- 
islation. We  must  cooperate  with  our 
fellow  Members  of  the  House." 

I  do  no(^  think  that  to  a  serious  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ll 
the  gentli 
Mr, 
The  f  I 
that  I  ha 
Members 
work    wii 


Speaker,  will 


GREN.  Mr. 
yield? 

Not  yet,  not  yet. 
that  In  the  6-plus  years 
been  here  It  to  frequent  for 
the  Republican  side  to 
their  administration  in 
coming  up  with  legislation.  The  notion 
that  because  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee chairman  did  not  throw  open 
hto  books  to  them,  they  could  not 
work  with  their  own  OMB  In  coming 
up  with  a  budget,  shows  how  unser- 
lous  they  are. 

The  fact  to  that  they  did  not  want  to 
try  to  come  up  with  a  budget  because 
it  would  be  too  tough. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  who  had  asked  me  first. 


Mr. 
the  gentl 

I  would 
tive    to 
about  bej 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
for  yielding, 
e  to  make  a  comment  rela- 
e    gentleman's    statement 
offered  the  opportunity  to 
offer  amendments. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  was  one  page  In  front  of  us  indi- 
cating a  series  of  numbers,  no  backup 
material  (whatsoever,  no  indication 
about  whi  t  their  plan  was.  There  was 


no  abilitj 


really  to  make  a  serious 


offer  about  what  an  amendment  would 
be. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Oh.  I  regard  that  as 
simply  an  evasion  of  responsibility. 
The  Republican  Party  has  the  vastest 
budget  apparatus  available  that  any- 
body has,  the  executive  branch,  OMB. 
They  have  avoided  scrupulou^  put- 
ting forward  a  budget  because  they 
cannot  come  up  with  one. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  j^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  niinoto. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  I  think,  knows 
better.  When  we  started  the  debate  In 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  gentleman 
sat  right  next  to  me  and  offered  an 
outlay  freeze,  for  example.  In  the  de- 
fense function  050. 

Mr.  MACK.  That  was  not  a  serious 
offer  on  the  budget. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Illlnoto, 
I  would  like  to  point  out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for  regular  order. 
I  will  dothto  in  an  orderly  process. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat  of  minoto).  Regular  order  will  be 
maintained.  The  gentleman  from  Maa- 
sachusetts  has  the  time.  He  has  yield- 
ed to  the  gentlenum  from  niinoto. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  niinoto. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

A  series  of  amendments  were  of- 
fered. The  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  hto  colleagues  on  the  Republican 
side  had  ample  opportunity  to  either 
increase  or  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
money  on  defense  spending.  I  think 
that  the  people  itoten  and  all  those  in 
the  Chamber  should  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  every  single  instance, 
without  fall,  every  Member  of  the  Re- 
publican side  voted  "present,"  not  to 
increase  by  a  penny,  not  to  decrease 
by  a  penny,  any  defense  spending. 

You  cannot  really  take  it  both  ways, 
gentlemen.  You  have  to  really  take  a 
position  and  stand  by  it. 

When  It  came  time  for  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  proposal,  your  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  was  again  asked  whether 
he  had  amendments  to  offer  to  the 
Democratic  budget  resolution,  and 
none  were  offered;  so  to  suggest  that 
you  were  not  allowed  to  be  part  of  the 
process  I  do  not  believe  to  accurate. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illlnoto.  I  Just 
want  to  stress  again  what  the  Republi- 
can Party  to  doing.  They  are  trying 
every  sort  of  smoke  screen  to  cover  up 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  a 
budget.  We  will  meet  tomorrow  and 
there  will  not  be  a  budget  that  they 
put  forward. 

The  Presldait  had  a  budget.  They 
do  not  like  It  and  they  will  not  come 
up  with  one  themselves.  They  would 
rather  criticize  others. 


Mr.   PANETTA.   Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FRANK  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

man  from  California. 

B«r.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  resolution  process  to  work  ef- 
fectively has  to  be  a  process  where  we 
make  choices,  very  tough  choices.  We 
are  at  the  point  In  the  budget  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  a  deficit  where  there 
are  only  so  many  choices  left  to  be 
made,  whether  we  do  it  through  de- 
fense or  whether  we  do  it  on  the  do- 
mestic side  or  whether  we  do  it 
through  taxes  or  whether  we  do  a 
combination  of  all  three  of  them;  but 
you  have  got  to  make  a  choice.  Which 
way  are  you  going  to  go  In  order  to 
reduce  the  deficit?  It  to  not  going  to  go 
away  by  magic.  It  to  not  going  to  go 
away  by  putting  your  heads  in  the 
sand. 

The  problem  to  that  you  have  not 
made  a  choice.  What  to  being  present- 
ed here  in  the  resolution  to  a  choice. 
They  are  tough  ones.  They  are  not 
easy,  but  at  least  It  to  a  choice  to  try  to 
deal  with  the  deficit  issue. 

What  you  are  choosing  to  do  to  not 
make  a  choice  and  to  try  to  run  and 
hide  from  that. 

You  cannot  use  the  argimient  about 
the  committee.  We  all  know  that  the 
budget  to  out  there.  The  President  pre- 
sents a  budget.  You  have  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee  who  are  very 
familiar  with  the  budget  resolution 
process  and  can  develop  a  budget  reso- 
lution. We  have  had  alternatives  pre- 
sented here  in  the  past,  so  that  to  the 
point.  The  point  to.  are  you  willing  to 
make  some  tough  choices?  Now  to  the 
time  to  do  it. 

On  the  budget  process  issue,  let  me 
say  that  I  agree  with  many  Members 
who  have  raised  issues  regarding  the 
budget  process.  There  are  some 
changes  that  need  to  be  made,  wheth- 
er It  to  going  to  a  2-year  budget  or 
trying  to  modify  Gramm-Rudman  or 
tighten  up  on  the  various  rules  that 
we  have  to  make  It  enforceable;  but 
you  also  know  thto  to  not  the  place  to 
do  It.  We  have  never  in  the  debates 
over  the  budget  resolution  changed 
the  process  at  the  same  time  we  were 
dealing  with  the  budget  resolution, 
never. 

Now,  If  you  want  to  deal  with  budget 
process  reforms,  there  to  a  time  to  do 
that  and  I  am  willing  to  sit  down  with 
Members  from  the  other  side  to  try  to 
develop  that  kind  of  i^proach  at  the 
V>proprlate  time;  but  the  time  thto 
week  to  to  debate  the  choices  In  the 
budget  resolution  and  that  to  what  we 
ought  to  target. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Teimessee. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  yielding. 


I  understand  why  perhaps  what  the 
gentleman  has  said,  there  may  be 
some  confusion,  because  my  under- 
standing to  the  gentleman  to  not  aa 
the  Budget  Committee  and  the  gentle- 
man to  going  by  written  reports  that 
he  has  seen. 

The  fact  to  that  the  President  did 
submit  a  budget  and  it  met  the  $108 
billion  Oramm-Rudman  requirement. 

The  fact  to  that  we  do  not  always 
agree  with  the  President  on  every- 
thing. That  has  been  evident  In  the 
past. 

The  Interesting  thing  to  me.  though. 
to  that  after  beating  up  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  all  these  months,  lo 
and  behold,  the  economic  assumptions 
of  the  President's  budget  have  been  in- 
corijorated  in  the  majority  proposaL 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  take 
back  my  time  Just  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, does  the  gentleman  agree  or  dto- 
agree  with  those  economic  assump- 
tions?  

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  President's 
economic  assumptions? 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Well.  I  think  they 
are  accurate,  but  after  hearing  the 
other  side  beat  up  on  the  President  for 
aU  these  weeks,  it  to  Interesting  to  me 
that  they  would  suddenly  adopt  them. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  to  that  the 
budget  that  was  submitted  by  the  ma- 
jority to  not  a  budget.  It  to  a  couple 
sheets  of  paper.  It  has  no  detail.  If  the 
President  had  submitted  a  budget  like 
that,  he  would  have  been  chased  out 
of  town.  It  to  no  budget.  It  does  noth- 
ing; but  we  wanted  to  woA  with  it. 

There  to  a  2-to-l  majority  in  the 
Budget  Committee,  but  we  cannot  put 
together  a  budget  tmder  these  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  FRANK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to 
take  back  my  time  because  we  are 
being  told  something  now  that  I  think 
to  literally  incredible,  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  with  its  own  staff  re- 
sources and  with  the  willing  coopera- 
tion of  the  executive  branch,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
all  the  agencies,  cannot  come  up  with 
a  budget  on  Its  own.  If  the  Democratic 
Budget  Committee  does  not  adopt  the 
procedures  it  likes,  then  the  Republi- 
can minority  in  thto  House  will  not 
come  up  with  a  budget.  That  to  not  the 
reason  they  did  not  come  up  with  a 
budget.  They  did  not  come  up  with  a 
budget  because,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  said,  it  to  too  hard. 
They  do  not  want  to  come  up  and  con- 
front the  reality  of  the  defense  prob- 
lem, of  the  revenue  estimates,  of  the 
cuts. 

The  President's  budget.  I  under- 
stand why  the  Republican  Members 
are  not  for  it,  it  cuts  far  too  deeply. 
Older  people  get  hurt  in  medical  care. 
Students  get  hurt  In  the  area  of  educa- 
tion. 
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The  Demoenttc  budget  does  this  a 
different  way.  It  mitigates  those  cuts. 
It  makes  greater  cuts  elsewhere. 

The  President's  budget  is  at  least 
there,  however. 

The  gentlonan  says,  well,  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  is  only  two  pages.  That  is 
two  pages  longer  than  the  Republican 
budget. 

The  fact  is  that  the  minority— I  have 
been  here  irtien  the  minority  has 
brought  out  trills  that  differed  with 
the  majority.  Oramm-lAtta  that  every 
Republican  Member  who  was  here  at 
the  time,  but  two.  voted  for;  they  did 
not  need  the  Democratic  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  Oramm-Latta.  They  did  not 
need  it  for  other  packages  they  put 
forward. 

The  notion  that  the  minority  cannot 
prepare  a  budget  because  the  majority 
would  not  let  them  is  nonsense.  They 
did  not  want  to  prepare  a  budget  be- 
cause it  would  have  imposed  on  them 
choices  that  were  too  difficult. 

Mr.  DX7RBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  ntANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
there  is  another  element  that  should 
be  brought  out  here  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  the  minority  party  had  the 
opportunity  of  choosing  between  a 
press  release  and  the  process.  They 
chose  the  press  release. 

The  R^ublican  conference  adopted 
a  resolution  by  the  gentleman  from 
Flmrida  [Mr.  Mack]  who  was  on  the 
floor  earlier  which  literally  painted 
the  genUemans  party  into  an  impossi- 
ble position.  They  were  In  a  comer 
they  could  not  eaape  from.  Once  they 
said  they  would  hit  the  $108  billion 
Oramm-Rudman  target  and  not  touch 
taxes,  they  found  themselves  in  an  im- 
possible position.  At  that  point  they 
bailed  out.  At  that  point  their  party 
really  did  not  involve  itself  in  the 
budget  process,  either  within  the 
Budget  Committee  or  on  its  own  out- 
side of  that  ocmunittee. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts.  You  have 
all  the  resources  at  your  disposal.  You 
do  not  need  to  be  given  facts  by  the 
Democrats  on  the  Budget  Committee 
to  construct  your  own  priorities,  your 
own  standards,  and  your  own  spending 
levels.  In  fact,  you  have  decided  to  opt 
out  of  the  process.  I  think  that  is 
rather  tranqwroit  and  in  the  coming 
days  as  we  debate  that  budget  resolu- 
tion, we  have  a  budget.  In  fact,  the  mi- 
nority party,  the  Republicans,  have 
none. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  LX7NOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  yields  sufficient  time  to 
me  to  reply  to  all  these  things  so  we 
can  have  some  sort  of  dialog  instead  of 

just  one  statement  on  this  side. 


Mr.  FRANK.  WeU.  I  have  yielded 
about  five  times  already  on  the  gentle- 
I's  side  and  I  will  continue  to  do 
it. 
iMr.  LUNOREN.  I  would  Just  say 
Ukat  we  have  to  recognize  where  we 
a^  coming  from  on  this.  First  of  all, 
someone  said,  although  it  was  belit- 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  the  num- 
irs  on  the  Budget  Committee  suggest 
try.  very  clearly,  that  the  other  side 
»minates  and  can  get  whatever  they 
it  out  of  it. 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  year  there 
WAS  the  suggestion  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  that  he 
v^ted  to  work  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
t*  come  up  with  a  bipartisan  budget, 
wme  of  us  took  him  at  his  word  on 
that  and  thought  that  that  was  going 
t0  be  the  case. 

Unf orttmately,  when  I  contacted  the 
Budget  Committee,  when  they  an- 
tunced  that  they  were  going  to  have 
to  suggest  a  small  thing,  but 
metheless  one  that  might  mean  up 
a  billion  dollars  or  several  billion 
•liars  in  a  couple  of  years— indexing 
bonds  as  a  way  to  look  at  how  we  f  1- 
ice  the  debt  that  we  do  have— I  was 
>ld  by  the  Budget  Committee  staff 
tjiat  the  hearings  were  not  for  that. 
The  hearings  around  the  coimtry  were 
to  find  out  what  the  criticisms  were  of 
t|ie  President's  budget.  I  was  never 
^ven  an  opportunty  to  present  that 
particular  idea,  first. 
;  Second,  in  speaking  to  some  of  my 
cblleagues  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who 
on  the  Budget  Committee,  they 
rere  frozen  out  of  the  action.  They 
^ere  not  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
Icipate  in  the  develoiHnent  of  a 
idget. 

The  gentleman  is  correct— we  can 
ttring  up  any  budget  that  we  want.  But 
if  we  want  a  budget  that  Is  going  to 
pass  on  this  floor  and  really  actually 
make  law  here,  we  have  to  work  on  the 
gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle.  When  we 
irere  told  basically  that  there  is  not 
I  oing  to  be  any  spirit  of  cooperation, 
we  are  going  to  be  frozen  out  of  it,  you 
know,  that  sends  a  different  signal. 

The  other  thing  that  I  would  say  is 
ttiat  the  gentleman  keeps  talking 
about  all  the  resoiu-ces  at  our  disposal, 
but  he  never  likes  to  talk  about  the 
tremendous  disparity  between  the  re- 
sources at  our  disposal  here  in  the 
House  vis-a-vis  the  Democrats.  Maybe 
^hat  is  not  significant. 
,  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
^ig  my  time  Just  to  correct  a  misstate- 
lient,  becaiue  I  anticipated  the  mis- 
itatements,  I  said  that  you  had  access 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 
It  is  his  party's  administration  there. 

Yes,  there  are  more  Democratic 
budget  staffers  than  Republican 
|>udget  staffers  in  the  House,  but 
there  is  the  Office  of  Management 
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and  ^dget  and  the  budget  appara- 
tuses of  all  of  the  Departments,  which 
I  thought  were  at  your  disposal. 

Maibe  the  President  said,  "Either 
youlTsupport  my  budget."  which  none 
of  you  want  to  do,  and  I  understand 
that,  or  he  would  not  help  you.  But  if 
that  is  the  problem,  OK.  But  I  did  not 
say  tl^tt  there  was  an  evenness  of  re- 
source here.  I  said  that  given  the  ad- 
ministration, you  could  if  you  wanted 
to  avail  yourselves  of  that,  have  the 
resources. 

Yoii  did  not  want  to  come  up  with  a 
budg^.  The  notion  that  it  had  to  be 
bipurtisan  or  you  could  not  do  it  belies 
what  nas  happened  in  this  House  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  When  there  are 
differences  of  opinion,  sometimes  we 
can  frork  together  when  there  are 
agreements.  Sometimes  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  both  sides 
have  a  responsibility  to  present  to  the 
American  people,  "Here's  our  version, 
here's  their  version,  which  is  the  one 
that  people  prefer?" 

The  budget  got  too  tough  this  year, 
and  me  Republicans  did  not  want  to 
makeja  choice. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.]  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.|  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  points  that  I  tried  to  make  is,  I 
was  frying  to  make  a  meaningfiil,  I 
thought,  suggestion  on  how  we  can  at 
least  bring  down  the  deficit  with  re- 
spect to  the  financing  of  the  debt  that 
we  do  have.  I  was  told  that  the  Budget 
Lttee  was  not  interested  in  that, 
ley  were  never  interested  in  that. 
le  gentleman  suggests  that  we 
out  of  the  budget  process  when 
ire  told  by  the  committee  staff 
it  was  not  even  of  interest  to 
to  take  a  look  at  something  that 
save  us  over  a  billion  dollars  a 
I  realize  that  we  are  talking 
about  tens  of  billions,  it  does  not  sug- 
gest that  there  was  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion pn  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
aisle,!  &nd  to  blame  us  for  opting  out 
after!  ^c  were  denied  an  opportunity 
to  participate  frankly  I  do  not  think  is 
fair.} 

Mr,  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
correct  the  record.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Republicans  for  opting  out,  I  blame 
them  for  chickening  out,  because  what 
they  did  was  to  chicken  out  on  their 
responsibility  to  say,  "Here's  our 
bud^t." 

Y^,  the  Democrats  said,  "We've  got 
the  aiajority,  and  we're  going  to  vote 
our  ade,  and  you  can  vote  your  side."  I 
am  pot  saying  that  the  Democrats 
agrefd  to  let  you  write  the  budget. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  you  refused 
the  opportimity,  I  think  the  obliga- 
tion, to  say,  "We  disagree  with  the 
President's  budget"— which  you  all  do. 
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vote)  I  over  there;  we  will  see.  "I  dis- 


of  you.  Maybe  you  have  three 


agree  with  the  Democratic  budget,  and 
our  budget,  we're  for  none  of  the 
above."  Because  that  is  what  you  are 
putting  forward. 

You  are  using  all  of  this  procedtiral 
dust  to  avoid  the  responsibility  to 
present  a  budget. 

Mr.  BCacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just  like  to 
make  the  point  that  when  my  col- 
leagues on  the  minority  side  says  that 
this  process  was  not  bipartisan,  there 
are  some  days  when  that  was  absolute- 
ly correct,  and  when  our  side  says  that 
it  was  partisan,  there  are  some  days 
when  that  was  correct. 

My  perspective  is  slightly  different, 
in  that  some  of  my  priorities  in  the 
budget  would  have  been  closer  to  the 
priorities  on  the  minority  side,  and  I 
went  to  the  leadership  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  said.  "Now  I  want  to 
make  it  clear,  when  we  go  out  there  on 
the  day  when  we  are  going  to  try  to  do 
it  bipartisan.  I  want  to  make  it  clear. 
Is  this  a  straight  deal,  or  do  we  have  to 
take  a  party-line  vote?" 

I  was  told.  "Absolutely  not,  you  can 
vote  any  way  you  want  to." 

The  day  we  were  to  do  it  bipartisan  I 
was  there  prepared  to  make  amend- 
ments and  prepared  to  vote  with  Re- 
publicans on  amendments,  and  that 
was  the  day  the  Republican  Party 
voted  "present." 

So  if  we  are  all  going  to  start  talking 
about,  "The  process  didn't  work 
right,"  I  think  that  we  ought  to  ac- 
knowledge that  every  one  of  us  was  to 
blame,  and  the  day  we  could  have 
done  it  was  the  day  that,  for  reasons 
imbeknownst  to  me,  and  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  legitimate,  and  I  am  not 
criticizing,  was  the  day  that  the  minor- 
ity and  their  colleagues  voted 
"present." 

Unfortunately  that  was  the  day 
when  I  had  negotiated  to  get  my 
amendments,  which  I  think  would 
have  been  better  and  would  have  been 
supported  by  the  minority,  and  I  never 
got  a  chance  to  offer  them. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Bfr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee.  I  apologize  for 
misplacing  him  geographically.  It  is 
only  a  couple  of  States;  from  Massa- 
chusetts they  kind  of  blur. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  It  is  a  long  ways— 
Termessee. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.    Speaker,    let    me    Just   set    it 
straight,  and  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man   from    Florida    came    into    this 
budget  process  with  good  intentions, 
and  unfortunately   I   do   not  believe 
that  he  was  in  a  majority  on  his  side. 
Mr.  FRANK.  I  wonder,  was  the  gen- 
tleman corrupted,  do  you  think? 


Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Do  I  what? 
Mr.  FRANK.  I  mean,  you  said  that 
the  gentleman  came  in  with  good  in- 
tentions. I  was  wondering  if  he  was 
corrupted  somehow. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  He  was  Just  out- 
voted. 

Hi.  Speaker,  if  I  could  ask  my  ques- 
tion, you  know,  we  talk  about  profiles 
in  squishiness.  In  terms  of  the  budget 
that  we  are  going  to  be  operating  on  in 
this  House  tomorrow,  it  is  not  really  a 
budget. 

Would  the  gentleman  answer  this 
question:  The  proposal,  the  chair- 
man's mark,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
first  maik  that  the  chairman  pro- 
posed, was  a  freeze.  If  that  freeze  had 
been  adopted,  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  Social  Security  would  not  have 
had  a  COLA  increase,  veterans  would 
not  have  received  a  COLA  increase, 
but  was  that  the  starting  point?  Is 

that  what  the  Democrats 

til.  FRANK.  I  want  to  respond  to 
that,  because  I  frankly  do  not  think 
that  it  rises  to  the  level  of  seriousness 
that  we  ought  to  have  here. 

No  one  that  I  know  of  was  for  a 
freeze.  What  the  chairman  said,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  and  I  think 
frankly  the  effort  to  cover  up  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  Republican  budget  is 
deteriorating  a  little,  the  chairman 
said  that  we  will  start  from  here  and 
amend  that. 

No  one  was  ever  for  freezing  Social 
Security  in  that  Budget  Committee 
process.  The  proposal  was,  "We  will 
start  so  we  wiU  see  what  it  would  have 
looked  like  if  you  had  a  freeze,  and  we 
will  add  or  subtract  from  there. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
clear  up  that  specific  point.  I  am  part 
of  a  group  which  is  a  moderate-to-con- 
servative group,  and  I  think  has  a 
counterpart  in  the  Republican  Party 
that  has  advocated  freeze  and  pay  as 
you  go.  In  order  to  do  that,  you  have 
to  start  from  a  freeze,  and  then  you 
start  putting  in  what  you  want,  and  as 
you  put  it  in,  you  decide  how  you  are 
going  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  like  to  take 
back  my  time  to  stress  again  what  is 
being  talked  about.  The  chairman 
talked  about  a  freeze  as  one  way, 
about  a  month  ago,  of  beginning  the 
process,  in  the  absence  of  a  Republi- 
can budget  that  is  now  wholly  inaccu- 
rately being  attributed  to  the  chair- 
man as  a  position  that  he  accepted. 

We  go  back  to  the  point.  There  are 
tough  choices  to  be  made.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  terribly  tough  on  old 
people  in  the  medical  area.  It  is  very 
tough  on  students.  It  makes  a  Joke  out 
of  his  talk  about  competitiveness  as  it 
dismantles  some  of  the  very  programs 
that  he  pretends  to  be  for.  It  cuts 


money  that  we  said  we  were  going  to 
use  to  fight  drugs. 

The  Democratic  budget  restores 
some  of  them  by  rw«iriny  some  cuts 
elsewhere.  The  Republicans  have  no 
budget.  What  they  are  saying  is, 
"Meeting  the  $108  billion  of  Oramm- 
Rudman.  while  maintaining  our  com- 
mitment to  a  defense-spending  in- 
crease, is  so  difficult  that  we  are  not 
going  to  try.  We  are  not  even  going  to 
put  one  forward." 

The  CongressloiuQ  Black  Caucus,  I 
am  told,  has  once  again  come  up  with 
a  budget.  Presumably  they  have  even 
fewer  staff  people  at  their  command 
than  does  the  Republican  Party. 
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The  Republican  Party  will  not  have 
a  budget,  and  I  stress  this  because  as 
we  face  debate  on  this  budget  this 
week,  people  should  be  clear  that  we 
have  the  President's  budget  and  the 
Democratic  budget,  and  we  have  the 
irresponsible  refusal  by  the  Republi- 
can Party  to  put  forth  a  budget  at  alL 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  say  that  I  am 
scnnewhat  amused  by  some  of  the  com- 
ments I  have  heard  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  today,  and  I  would  simply  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  recite  in  fact 
what  the  history  has  been  on  this 
whole  problem. 

We  are  told  that  the  Republicans 
did  not  have  any  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  process.  I  find  that 
ironic,  given  the  fact  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  tried  to 
begin  a  process  which  would  have  pro- 
vided tat  an  open  maikup  to  be  equal- 
ly participated  in  by  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  not  the  chairman  who 
declined  to  allow  Republicans  to  vote. 
It  was  the  Republicans  who  declined 
to  allow  themselves  to  vote,  which  I 
thought  was  a  quaint  exercise  in 
phony  self  discipline  if  ever  I  had  seen 
one. 

But  let  us  really  talk  about  what  the 
problem  is,  because  in  my  opinion  the 
problem  does  not  really  lie  here  or 
there.  I  think  the  real  problem  lies  in 
the  fact  that  this  administration  is  the 
first  administration  that  I  have  ever 
served  under  which  has  abdicated  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Budget  Act 
to  provide  true  leadership  in  terms  of 
national  budgeting.  The  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  gave  the  ad- 
ministration, whichever  party,  it  gave 
the  administration  the  right  and  the 
obligation  to  begin  the  process,  to 
define  the  debate  by  sending  down  to 
the  Congress  their  own  budget. 

I  have  served  here  for  18  years  as  of 
last  Wednesday,  and  every  previous 
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ti«mhrit«».r>tinn  under  whlch  I  hftve 
■enred  took  that  responsf  bOity  aerious- 
ly.  Tbey  submitted  budgets,  which  you 
might  have  disagreed  with  the  prior- 
ities, but  the  tect  is  that  they  submit- 
ted budgets  which  were  put  together 
with  sniousness.  and  they  were  taken 
serloudy  by  the  Coagitm  and  dealt 
wtUi  that  way.  This  is  the  first  admin- 
Istrattoi  I  have  ever  served  under 
where  for  2  years  in  a  row  their  budg- 
ets have  arrived  on  Ci4>itol  EOll  with 
everybody  understanding  that  they 
are  dead  on  arrival,  not  because  the 
Congress  is  being  obstreperous,  but  be- 
cause the  White  House  has  prepared 
those  budgets  using  such  phony  as- 
sumptions that  from  the  beginning  ev- 
erybody recognises  that  those  budgets 
are  not  real  documents.  They  are  es- 
sentially political  documents  and  not 
budgets. 

I«st  year  we  had  12  Republican 
votes  on  this  floor  cast  for  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  I  think  that  tells  you 
how  seriously  It  was  taken  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle.  And  this 
year  I  do  not  know  how  many  we  are 
going  to  have  actually  vote  for  the 
President's  budget,  but  we  are  evident- 
ly not  gi^ig  to  have  many  Republi- 
cans voting  for  any  other  Republican 
budget  either.  I  find  that  unfortunate. 
I  had  h(HPed  that  this  would  be  the 
year  in  which  we  would  finally  see 
both  sides  of  the  C«4>itol,  both  parties, 
woridng  together  to  take  the  docu- 
ment which  everybody  understood  was 
a  phony  and  try  to  put  it  back  togeth- 
er in  a  way  that  made  sense  for  the 
country. 

The  problem  that  I  have  is  that 
people  are  writing  In  and  asking  ques- 
tions about  what  is  the  problem  with 
the  budget  process.  The  problem  with 
the  budget  process  is  when  the  admin- 
istration has  90  percent  of  the  re- 
sources in  the  Government  from  OMB 
to  every  department  of  Government 
on  down,  and  when  they  have  90  per- 
cent of  the  resources  of  Government 
and  they  put  together  a  document 
which  defines  the  debate  to  begin 
with,  and  that  document  is  phony, 
that  document  to  imrealistic,  it  screws 
up  the  process  from  word  one,  and  it 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  player,  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  to  make  sense 
out  of  it,  therefore,  and  so  that  is  why 
we  are  in  this  goofy  position  we  are  in 
today.  I  would  suggest  we  have  a  real 
problem  until  the  administration  faces 
up  to  its  responsiblity. 

The  other  thing  I  would  simply  say 
about  the  Gray  budget  is  that  that 
budget,  in  contrast  to  the  administa- 
tion's  budget,  is  one  which  is  balanced 
in  terms  of  our  economy.  It  is  far  more 
balanced  in  terms  of  meeting  oiu- 
international  obligations  and  our  obli- 
gations to  our  own  people.  It  does  not 
say.  ss  the  administration  budget  sajrs. 
for  instance,  that  we  are  going  to 
spend  $5.5  biUion  on  star  wars  and  pay 
for  that  by  a  $5.5  billion  cut  in  the 


lucation  budget,  including  the  total 
btlon  of  Federal  support  for  vo- 

Itional  education.  It  tries  to  balance 

o«r  obligations.  It  is  a  much  more  Ju- 

ious  approach,  much  more  frank 

id  much  more  honest  a  presentation, 
attd  on  those  grounds  alone  it  ought  to 
be  passed. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
aad  want  to  stress  again  what  we  are 
talking  about,  because  we  have  a 
DJemocratic  budget  and  we  have  a  Re- 
publican budget,  which  is  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  Republican  Party 

the  House  has  decided  to  present  no 
ler  alternative. 
le  gentleman  talked  about  cuts  in 

lucation  in  the  President's  budget 

Irsus  the  Democratic  budget,  cuts  in 
Ith,  a  substantial  amount  less; 
tre  increase  in  defense,  some  phony 
renues  in  the  President's  budget.  He 
that  he  is  going  to  make  money 
ttpm.  asset  sales,  and  privatization  ini- 
tiatives that  are  very,  very  unlikely  to 
jrleld  those  Idnds  of  revenues. 

The  revenue  estimates  in  the  Demo- 
cratic budget,  we  are  not  talking  now 
about  projections  from  the  economy 

kere  we  have  taken  the  same  esti- 
ktes,  but  where  we  are  talking  about 

lys  of  adding  revenue,  the  President 
about  increasing  fees,  and  in 
s<^e  cases  he  tallLS  about  asset  sales, 
aad  they  do  not  seem  to  make  a  great 
dial  of  sense. 

But  again,  I  want  to  stress  we  have 
t^  difficult  problem.  Meeting  the 
$108  billion  Gramm-Rudman  deficit 
reduction  figure  is  very  difficult,  large- 
l5^  because  the  economy  has  performed 
sd  poorly  in  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
when  Gramm-Rudman  was  passed, 
the  President  was  predicting  a  rate  of 
economic  growth  that  we  have  not 
come  close  to.  At  the  time  Gramm- 
Rudman  was  passing,  it  was  passed  on 
uprealistically  optimistic  assumptions 
about  the  economy.  The  economy  has 
performed  in  a  mediocre,  laclduster 
f4Bhlon.  The  lack  of  revenue  growth 
hits  meant  that  the  amount  you  have 
to  cut  in  spending  to  reach  the 
dramm-Rudman  target  goes  way  up. 

Now  that  is  painful,  and  the  way 
that  the  President  came  up  with  as  an 
effort  to  meet  that  I  do  not  agree 
with,  but  the  Democratic  Budget  Com- 
njittee  came  up  with  about  as  good  a 
Job  as  you  can  do.  But  I  can  see  why  it 
causes  pain.  The  Republican  Party 
took  the  politically  short  term,  advan- 
t4geous,  expedient,  and  they  said  it  is 
gbing  to  be  tough  to  come  up  with  a 
deficit  of  $108  billion.  The  President 
did  not  do  it  right,  the  Democratic  one 
is  subject  to  political  critician,  let  us 

it  put  one  forward.  And  the  reason. 

[embers  have  heard  it  today,  oh,  the 
ipublican  Party  could  not  come  up 

1th  a  budget  because  the  Democrats 

toze  them  out.  The  poor  Republicans 
are  apparently  unable  to  come  up  with 
a^y  policy  initiatives  on  their  own.  If 
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the  D  »mocratlc  budget  staff  would  not 
help  t  lem,  they  cannot  do  it. 

Nonsense.  They  have  OMB  ready  to 
coope:  "ate  with  them.  They  have  every 
Federal  department.  The  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus  has  a  budget:  others 
in  the  past  have  had  budgets  with  no 
greater  resources  available  than  those 
available  to  the  Republican  Party. 
They  do  not  have  a  budget  because  po- 
litically they  hope  they  can  beat  some- 
thing {with  nothing.  They  hope  politi- 
cally to  take  the  position  of  glorious, 
total  Irresponsibility.  They  can  criti- 
cize our  budget,  they  can  vote  against 
the  I^esldent's  budget,  and  what  is 
their  alternative?  They  do  not  have 
one.  perfection.  Utopia.  Never-never 
land,  because  they  do  not  get  specific. 

It  i3  not  persuasive  to  any  adult  in 
this  room  or  any  other  that  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  with  the  OMB  and 
every  iPederal  department,  as  the  gen- 
tlemah  from  Wisconsin  talked  about, 
that  t  tiey  can  teclinically  not  come  up 
with  I  budget.  They  do  not  want  to  be- 
cause It  would  be  too  tough  politically. 

Mr.  JSUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gdntleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  and  I  thank  him 
for  yielding  regularly  today  in  this 
debatt. 

I  ttdnk  it  is  important,  though,  to 
corre<^  a  couple  of  things. 

The  President  did  meet  his  obliga- 
tions and  submitted  a  budget,  and  it 
was  in  detail.  I  did  not  agree  with  all 
of  it.  ]  do  not  agree  with  all  of  it.  and  I 
wiU  not  agree  with  all  of  your  budget. 
But  he  did  do  it. 

The  majority,  as  has  been  custom- 
ary, did  not  submit  the  chairman's 
mark,  they  did  not  make  a  proposal. 

But  I  would  like  to  get  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said  Just  a 
mom^t  ago  about  what  is  the  real 
problem  that  we  face  today.  The  real 
problem,  apart  from  the  budget  proc- 
ess, isjthat  you  are  telling  me  what  we 
have  to  do.  that  we  have  to  go  to  the 
OMB  llnstead  of  sharing  in  the  budget 
staff  that  is  available,  and  that  tells 
me  that  we  are  shut  out  right  there. 

But  I  the  real  problem  today  is  spend- 
ing a^d  in  violating  the  Budget  Act. 
After  the  budget  has  been  accepted, 
we  violate  the  Budget  Act.  And  the 
problim  is  too  much  spending.  The 
fact  ii  1  that  your  side  has  been  in  con- 
trol oF  this  House  for  so  many  years. 
The  d  ef icit  we  are  facing,  that  you  are 
having  to  fight  with  this  budget  and 
the  efts  that  we  are  all  going  to  have 
to 
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make,  faUs  in  your  lap. 
tifr.  FRANK.  I  will  reels 


Mr.  I  FRANK.  I  will  reclaim  my  time. 
Do  tl^e  words  "United  States  Senate" 
mean  anything  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee?  Is  he  familiar  with  that  in- 
stitut  on,  because  for  the  last  6  years 
they  Were  controlled  by  the  Republi- 


can Party.  And  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  every  spending  bill  that  went  out 
of  this  building  to  be  signed  by  the 
President  was  passed  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  So  how  it  would  be 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  House, 
when  the  bills  were  passed  by  both 
parties,  including  the  Senate  Republi- 
can majority,  somehow  escapes  me. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  siu-e.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  Senate,  and  I  am  familiar 
that  the  gentleman's  party  controls 
both  bodies,  and  for  the  party  that 

Mr.  FRANK.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  because  the  gentleman  is  misstat- 
ing the  facts.  The  gentleman  is  mis- 
stating. What  the  gentleman  said  he 
was  talking  about  was  the  spending, 
because  we  have  not  spent  anything 
yet  this  year,  and  for  the  past  6  years 
of  the  Reagan  administration  the 
budgets  that  came  out  of  here,  and 
every  program  that  came  out  of  here 
was  a  50-50  proposition.  House  and 
Senate.  So  to  talk  about  this  as  if  the 
Democratic  House  is  responsible  for 
everything  that  happened  in  the  last  6 
years.  Republican  Senate  and  Republi- 
can President,  is  not  the  facts. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  OBEY.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
a  couple  of  facts  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  statement.  No.  1,  if  you 
take  a  look  at  the  pattern  of  spending, 
you  note  that  actual  spending  rates 
for  entitlements  are  basically  deter- 
mined by  performance  in  the  econo- 
my. Ronald  Reagan  can  wave  a  magic 
wand,  so  can  we  and  so  can  you,  but  in 
the  end  we  cannot  do  a  blessed  thing 
about  what  the  actual  spending  rates 
would  be  for  those  programs.  We  do 
have  direct  control  over  discretionary 
spending.  The  fact  is  that  for  every 
year  but  one  under  Ronald  Reagan's 
administration,  discretionary  spending 
as  provided  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  been  less  rather  than 
more  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  asked  for.  That  is  fact 
No.  1. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield,  if  I  may  Just  take  back  my  time? 
If  I  am  correct,  the  only  time  when 
our  discretionary  spending  was  more 
was  during  that  terrible  recession  of 
1982.  It  Is  not  only  that  it  was  1  year 
but  it  was  also  during  a  year  when  in 
1082  we  felt  a  little  more  spending  was 
t«>propriate  to  the  recession.  In  every 
other  year  we  were  lower. 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  second  point;  I 
happen  to  chair  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations. 
Last  year  I  think  I  was  the  first  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  chairman 
in  history  to  receive  a  letter  from 
OMB,  which  is  the  President's  budget 
arm,  receive  a  letter  from  OMB  which 


said  in  effect  that  the  President  was 
going  to  veto  the  bin  we  were  present- 
ing out  of  our  Foreign  Aid  Subcommit- 
tee because  we  did  not  spend  enough 
money.  We  were  asked  under  Gramm- 
Rudman  to  get  down  last  year  by  16- 
percent    below    the    previous    year's 
level,  which  we  did.  Then  we  also  had 
to  cut  an  additional  $700  million  In 
outlays  to  get  down  to  the  outlay  ceU- 
ing    prescribed    by    Gramm-Rudman, 
and  when  we  did  that,  OMB  sent  us  a 
letter  that  said,   "Boys  and  girls,  you 
are  not  spending  enough  money,  the 
President  is  going  to  veto  the  bill."  He 
also  said.  "What  are  you  doing,  mess- 
ing around  with  an  outlay  cap"  which 
we    were     required     to    impose    by 
Gramm-Rudman.  which  the  adminis- 
tration supported  and  rammed  down 
our  throats.  I  did  not  vote  for  Gramm- 
Rudman.  but  the  President  certainly 
insisted  on  it.  So  when  I  bring  out  a 
bill  last  year  and  the  President  says,  "I 
am  going  to  veto  it  because  it  does  not 
spend  enough  money"  and  then  when 
I  bring  out  a  foreign  aid  supplemental 
again  this  year,  every  dollar  in  that 
supplemental  will  be  a  dollar  which 
was  requested  by  the  administration 
and  when  again  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Miller,  the  OMB  Director,  that  they 
are  going  to  advise  a  veto  because  we 
are  not  giving  them  enough  money,  I 
think  there  is  a  serious  question  in- 
volved as  to  whether  or  not  the  admin- 
istration is  seriously  concerned  with 
budget  control  or  spending  controL 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  again,  but  again  the  point  is 
clear.  How  much  we  should  spend  on 
foreign  aid  is  a  real  difficult  question. 
There  are  real  demands  there,  people 
who  are  starving,  allies  of  the  United 
States  who  need  help,  there  are  fiscal 
constraints.  The  President  has  opted 
for  one  leveL  The  Democrats  in  the 
House  have  adopted  another  level. 
The  RepubUcans  refuse  to  choose. 
And  the  notion— the  gentleman  said, 
"I  have  proven  they  were  frozen  out 
because  they  could  not  get  the  Demo- 
cratic staff  to  help  them"  They  had 
to  use  OMB. 

The  notion  that  the  Republican 
Party  cannot  work  with  its  own  admin- 
istration in  formulating  but  has  to 
come  to  our  staff,  no  one  believes  it. 
Find  a  better  excuse.  I  understand 
why  it  is  hard  to  come  up  with  a 
budget,  but  no  one  is  going  to  believe, 
becatise  we  have  all  seen  times,  it  will 
happen  dozens  of  times  every  year 
when  a  Democratic  package  will  come 
out  of  a  committee,  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary.  Education  and 
Labor,  Banking,  and  the  Republicans, 
working  with  the  staff  of  the  adminis- 
tration they  support,  they  will  come 
up  with  an  alternative.  That  is  a  legiti- 
mate process.  And  to  whine  because 
the  Democrats  decided  to  vote  for 
their  position  and  that  is  an  excuse  for 
not  coming  up  with  your  own,  we  un- 


derstand the  point.  The  choices  are 
too  difficult.  The  President  has  made 
some  which  I  think  are  too  harsh  on 
the  needy,  and  we  have  made  some 
which  I  do  not  like  but  I  think  are  the 
best  possible  and  the  Republicans  will 
not  choose  a  budget.  We  wUl  get  noth- 
ing from  them. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  have  done  some  rough  calculations 
here,  and  I  figure  that  we  probably 
controlled  the  House  maybe  14  or  16 
years  out  of  the  ctunulatively  50  in 
each  body,  100,  so  we  will  take  respon- 
sibility for  15  percent  of  the  $2  trillion 
deficit  if  you  will  take  responsibility 
for  the  85  percent  of  the  $2  trillion 
deficit. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman's  argu- 
ment deteriorates  here.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  signed  virtu- 
ally every  one.  Again,  let  us  be  clear 
what  is  happening.  I  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  this  point  but  this  effort  to 
talk  about  past  spending— and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  reintroducing  the 
U.S.  Senate  into  the  Constitution— but 
it  Is  aU  in  an  effort  to  cover  up  their 
refusal  to  come  up  with  a  budget  they 
have  not  got  politically  the  courage  to 
come  and  say.  "Here  is  what  we  are 
for."  I  will  give  my  Republican  friends 
credit;    they    know    the    President's 
budget  is  unsupportable,  they  know 
their  priorities  are  not  popular  with 
the  American  people;  they  know  that 
If  they  came  up  with  a  budget  which 
reaffected   their   heart   of   hearts,   it 
wotQd  be  politically  unattractive.  So  if 
they  thought  they  could  score  politi- 
cally by  coming  up  with  an  alternative 
budget  to  ours,  of  course  we  would  see 
it,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do.  But  they 
recognize  they  will  be  better  off  with- 
out one. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Let  us  talk  about 
something  maybe  we  can  agree  on. 
One  of  the  ways  we  can  reduce  this 
deficit  is  perhaps  by  giving  the  Presi- 
dent, maybe  a  Democratic  President 
the  next  time.  Republican  President 
this   time,   line-item   veto.   Then   we 
could  trim  some  of  the  excess  spend- 
ing. Would  the  gentleman  agree  to 
that? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No,  because  do  you 
know  what  he  is  doing  with  that?  He 
would  defeat  our  efforts  to  stop  him 
from  going  into  Nicaragua  and  else- 
where. 

Governors  have  line-item  veto  but 
Governors  do  not  make  wars  except 
when  Melvin  Thompson  was  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  he  had  a  little  itch 
for  that  every  so  often.  But  other  Gov- 
ernors do  not  make  wars.  The  Presi- 
dent would  Just  use  that.  Appropria- 
tions restrictions  are  one  of  the  few 
ways  we  can  control  a  group  in  the 
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White  House  and  elaewhere  that  Is 
shown  to  be  somewhat  Irremonslble. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wls- 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

What  needs  to  be  understood  is  that 
item  vetos  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  voiding  control,  they  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  unecmtrolled  power.  The 
fact  is  that  item  vetos  would  not  save  a 
dime  because,  as  I  previously  indicat- 
ed, if  you  take  a  look  at  all  approprla- 
tlODS  bills  in  every  year  that  Ronald 
Reagan  has  been  President  except 
one.  the  appropriation  bills  brought 
out  of  this  House  have  spent  less 
money,  not  more  money,  than  the 
Presidait  asked  for.  That  means  that 
what  is  at  issue  in  the  item  veto  is  not 
giving  the  President  the  authority  to 
contitd  vending  because  he  has  al- 
ready been  hi^er  than  we  are  on  ap- 
prcHHlations;  what  It  does  do  is  to  pre- 
vent the  Congress  from  having  any 
Impact  whatsoever  on  policy.  If  you 
want  to  go  badi  aU  the  way  to  1948. 1 
think  you  will  find— it  is  unlikely  that 
you  will  find  any  budget  in  which  the 
CJoogress  has  changed  any  Presidential 
budget  by  more  than  3  percent. 
.  Now  I  think  we  elect  Presidents  to 
be  Presidents,  not  kings. 

It  seems  to  me  if  they  have  97  per- 
cent of  the  say  on  what  kind  of  money 
we  mend,  they  are  doing  pretty  dog- 
gone welL  It  would  also  seem  to  me 
that  the  gentleman  is  correct:  Can  you 
Imagine  any  votes  ever  being  cast  in 
this  House  against  the  Vietnam  war  if 
Lyndon  Johnson  had  tiad  the  item 
veto?  Old  LBJ  would  have  gone  up  to 
anybody  in  this  House,  he  would  say, 
"Now,  fellows.  I  know  you  are  interest- 
ed In  that  Head  Start  Program"  or  "I 
know  you  are  interested  in  the  voca- 
tional education  program"  or  "I  know 
you  are  interested  in  that  hospital 
construction  program  in  your  district 
and.  by  goUy.  I  would  like  to  help  you. 
But  you  know,  you  know  how  much  I 
need  your  vote  on  that  Vietnam  war. " 
Do  you  think  any  of  us  would  liave 
had  a  chance  of  a  snowball  in  you 
know  where  of  stopping  that  war  or 
casting  votes  against  that  war  if  we 
had  turned  over  the  power  of  the 
purse  to  the  President?  The  power  of 
tiie  purse  is  the  only  constitutional 
power  that  we  have  that  stands  be- 
tween us  and  the  absolute  domination 
by  the  President  of  any  party.  And  I 
would  suggest  we  remember  that  and 
quit  pretending  that  it  has  something 
to  do  with  budget  control  because  it 
does  not  mean  beanl>ag  when  you  are 
talking  about  budget  controL  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  It. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
maa  from  Illinois,  and  then  I  will  yield 
to  the  other  gentleman. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  The  position  of  the 
House  Rvublicans  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1988  brings  to  mind  a 
famous  speech  by  Winston  Churchill 
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oni  the  floor  of  the  Houoe  of  Commons 
In  the  1920's.  In  that  speech  Mr. 
ihill  referred  to  his  opposition  as 
boneless  wonder.  He  referred  to 
likened  to  the  circus  attrac- 
of  the  rubbery  Individual  who  has 
nol  spine,  no  bones,  cannot  stand  up, 
m<ne  or  less  sits  there  languid  on  the 
flopr  while  the  troops  came  by  paying 
the  price  of  admission. 

I  think  in  this  situation  the  Presi- 
dei|t  has  not  only  pulled  the  rug  out 
fnan  under  the  Republican  Members, 
he ;  has  put  them  in  a  position  where 
thty  need  a  spinal  transplant. 

During  the  last  6  weeks,  the  Presi- 
dent has  visited  Capitol  Hill  twice  to 
meet  with  Republican  legislators.  It  is 
wel  1  publicized  that  last  week  he  had 
lltt  le  or  no  success  on  the  highway  au- 
thirization  bill.  But  several  weeks 
iMUk,  I  would  imagine  my  colleague 
fropi  Teimessee  and  others  went  to 
the  Cannon  Caucus  Room  and  heard 
the  President  say  in  strident  tones 
that  in  this  year's  budget  debate  when 
the  Democrats  say  tax.  tax.  tax,  we 
sayt  no.  no.  no.  Invigorated  by  that 
speech,  the  Republicans  came  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  in  their  confer- 
enqe  passed  a  resolution  which  made  it 
"  ly  impossible  for  the  Republi- 
Party  to  participate  in  the  budget 
kte  this  year. 

lur  resolution  passed  by  your  con- 
ference offered  by  Mr.  Mack  of  Flori- 
da suggested  we  can  hit  the  $108  bil- 
llod  deficit  reduction  target  without 
raiding  taxes.  I  think  the  gentleman 
frota  Tennessee  knows  and  the  Presi- 
dent certainly  knows  by  virtue  of  his 
own  budget  that  is  literally  impossible. 
In  tills  situation  today  we  have  got  to 
fact  the  reality.  The  reality  of  the  slt- 
uat  on  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
Teinessee  can  stand  and  say  all  he 
wai  ts  about  spending  cuts  as  the  way 
to  ]  lit  the  target;  that  genUeman  had 
every  opportunity  to  fashion  a  budget 
in  that  image,  to  make  the  spending 
cuts  and  to  stand  before  his  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  and  defend 
th^n.  He  chose  not  to.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Blassachusetts  has  said. 
whAther  it  is  Mr.  Damhemetsr  of  Cali- 
fonda,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  several  years  ago  a  freshman 
Dei|iocratic  group,  we  have  had  the 
wherewithal  and  the  resources  to  fash- 
ion a  budget.  We  brought  it  to  the 
membership  on  the  floor  for  their  ap- 
proval. 

A»  we  stand  here  today,  the  Republi- 
cani  have  fashioned  no  budget.  There 
is  no  image  that  is  being  portrayed, 
thete  is  no  message  to  be  sent  to  the 
American  people  other  than  the  fact 
that  you  are  vacating  yourselves  from 
the  process.  Like  the  boneless  wonder, 
youj  are  going  to  sit  languidly  and  let 
thia^process  pass  you  by. 

Now,  that  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem$  facing  our  country;  it  cannot  be 
any!  surprise  to  the  gentleman  from 
Teiiiessee  or  any  of  his  Republican 
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colleagues  that  we   have   to 


resolution.   We   have 


pass   a 
known 


that  fdr  quite  a  while.  But  for  some 
reason  both  in  the  Budget  Committee 
and  on  the  floor,  your  party  has  opted 
out  of  the  process.  To  stand  during 
the  ne«t  several  days  and  criticize  the 
Demochits  for  their  offering,  for  their 
alternative,  for  their  proposal  is  disin- 
genuous. 

If  you  wanted  to  be  part  of  the  proc- 
ess, you  had  every  opportunity.  But 
the  fadt  that  your  party  has  not  put 
forth  4  docimient  suggests  that  you 
cannot  come  to  the  American  people 
and  present  a  message  or  a  proposal 
that  is  going  to  lead  us  out  of  the 
fiscal  chaos  that  has  been  created 
duiring  the  last  6  years  of  this  Presi- 
dent. 

D  1410 

Mr.  dpiDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
interesttng  to  me  that  43  Governors 
have  line-item  veto.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  Governor  from  the  genUeman's 
State  has  line-item  veto,  or  that  he 
would  mistrust  either  a  Democrat  or 
Republican  President  having  that 
power.  I 

As  a  fnatter  of  fact,  I  do  not  recall 
that  not  having  line-item  veto  slowed 
Lyndon  Johnson's  Vietnam  war  down, 
either.  iBut  the  fact  is  tliat  we  were 
opted  out  of  this  process.  We  did  not 
have  an  opportunity.  What  we  really 
need  Is  some  bipartisanship  where  we 
sit  down  together,  where  we  can  work 
together  and  solve  this  Nation's  prob- 
lems. 

We  were  not  given  that  opportunity. 
I  submit  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
budget  process  this  year  in  the  House 
has  been,  on  your  side  of  the  aisle, 
profiles  of  squishiness  because  in  all 
the  past,  we  have  had  a  document  that 
came  out  of  the  committee  on  the  ma- 
jority side.  This  is  the  first  time  be- 
cause it  was  hard  to  do. 

It  wad  the  majority  side  that  backed 
down  frym  putting  out  a  dociunent. 

Mr.  ipiANK.  Bi«r.  Speaker,  I  have 
seen  accusations  coming  from  people 
whose  hands  are  not  entirely  clean, 
but  we  have  Just  heard  Wilt  Chamber- 
lain accuse  Bnx  Bradley  of  being  too 
talL       r 

The  gentleman  says  that  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  was  not  sufficlentiy  de- 
tailed. Compared  to  the  Republican 
budget,  lit  is  infinitely  detailed.  The 
Republi|»ns  refiised  to  have  a  budget. 

They  (want  to  talk  about  the  item 
veto;  they  want  to  talk  about  who 
came  to|  which  meeting  and  what.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  allow  this  to  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  a  Junior  high 
school  leud,  who  made  what  motion 
where.  Some  things  are  undeniable. 


The  RepubUcan  Party,  with  access 
to  the  administration's  expertise, 
could  have  come  up  with  a  budget.  In 
the  past,  they  liave  come  up  with 
budgets.  The  budget  process  this  year 
is  not  substantially  different  than  in 
past  years.  There  is  one  difference: 
There  is  no  Republican  budget. 

You  know  why?  Because  the  last 
time  they  came  up  with  a  budget,  they 
could  barely  get  about  two-thirds  of 
their  party  to  vote  for  it.  They  are 
split  among  themselves,  and  they 
know  their  priorities  are  unpopiilar. 

Do  you  know  what  their  implicit 
budget  is?  It  would  cut  Medicare,  per- 
haps, to  raise  military  spending.  The 
President  has  some  tax  increases  in 
there;  we  have  some.  They  say,  "None 
whatsoever." 

I  am  not  prepared  to  rule  out.  for  in- 
stance, the  possibility  of  raising  ciga- 
rette taxes  so  we  can  give  more  into 
Medicare.  Apparently  people  on  your 
side  are.  They  say,  "No  new  taxes 
whatsoever. ' ' 

I  am  for  raising  the  cigarette  tax, 
and  I  hope  we  have  the  votes  to  do 
that,  and  using  that  to  help  old 
people.  I  would  rather  tax  the  things 
that  cause  cancer  than  put  stress  on 
the  people  who  have  it. 

The  Republican  Party  says  that  is 
fiscal  irresponsibility.  They  apparentiy 
believe,  and  I  do  not  know  what  planet 
they  were  on  last  year,  that  we  passed 
a  perfect  tax  bill  last  year;  that  there 
are  no  loopholes  left  to  close,  because 
what  we  have  said  is— maybe  we  will 
ndse  cigarette  taxes,  and  I  apologize  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, if  I  have  caused  him  distress- 
maybe  we  will  raise  a  few  of  those 
loopholes  we  will  close.  Maybe  people 
should  not  be  able  to  do  what  they 
have  been  doing  with  the  employees 
stock  option  plans. 

There  is  a  possibility  in  this  vast 
budget  to  find  some  loopholes.  The 
Republican  Party  says  "no."  The  only 
way  to  maintain  that.  If  you  want  to 
do  what  they  want  to  do,  no  possibility 
of  closing  loopholes  or  raising  ciga- 
rette taxes,  no,  we  must  spend  more 
for  defense,  than  you  have  to  cut  edu- 
cation. 

You  have  got  to  b\u-den  Americas 
college  students  even  greater  if  they 
want  to  go  to  school  or  keep  working 
class  children  out  of  school.  You  have 
to  cut  Medicare.  You  have  to  cut  back 
on  Job  retraining  and  drug  programs. 

Now  the  President's  budget  does 
that.  The  Republican  Party  knows 
that  the  President's  budget  is  unpopu- 
lar, that  their  priorities  are  unpopular 
and  that  trying  to  come  up  with  a 
budget  is  difficult. 

So  we  have,  by  the  Republicans,  a 
new  maxim  when  the  budget  process 
comes:  "When  the  going  gets  toiigh. 
the  RepubUcans  quit."  That  is  what 
they  did.  They  do  not  want  to  have  a 
budget.  They  want  to  criticize  every- 
body else's. 


We  will  proceed  to  the  budget 
debate  and  the  Democrats  will  make 
hard  choices.  They  will  be  better  hard 
choices  than  the  President,  and  the 
Republicans  wiU  simply  do  nothing  be- 
cause they  understand  that  their  phi- 
losophy—do not  close  a  tax  loophole, 
increase  military  spending,  cut  medical 
care,  cut  education— apparently  most 
of  them  believe  that  that  is  so  unpopu- 
lar they  do  not  even  want  to  put  it  for- 
ward. 


D  1420 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  genUeman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  special  time  today  so 
that  we  may  honor  the  memory  of  a 
great  statesman  who  served  in  this 
body  as  the  Representative  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Kentucky  from  1964 
until  1980,  the  genUeman  that  I  had 
the  honor  to  succeed  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  who,  as  the  Members  know, 
passed  away  on  March  27  of  this  year 
and  was  laid  to  rest  the  following 
Sunday  in  his  native  Monroe  County, 
in  Tompkinsville,  KY. 

We  have  asked  for  this  special  time 
so  that  the  Members  of  this  body  may 
pay  their  respects  to  the  man  who 
walked  these  Halls  and  held  these 
hands  and  helped  pass  legislation 
which  was  so  beneficial  to  millions  of 
Americans  then  and  even  now,  espe- 
cially in  the  health  fields. 

Of  course,  as  the  Members  know.  Dr. 
Carter,  a  native  of  Monroe  County  in 
Kentucky,  served  here  16  years. 
Before  that  he  was  a  practicing  physi- 
cian in  his  home  county,  practicing 
there  as  a  rural  doctor  for  all  those 
years,  visiting  the  families  In  that  part 
of  Kentucky  as  a  home  physician, 
going  night  and  day,  treating  those 
who  needed  help. 

When  he  came  to  the  Congress,  he 
did  not  forget  his  experience  as  a  phy- 
sician and  his  calling  in  life,  that  being 
as  a  healer  of  men.  Not  only  did  he 
mft1"t.ii.in  on  the  weekends  much  of  his 
medical  practice  back  home,  treating 
those  who  were  ill,  but  he  worked  also 
here  In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  helping 
to  pass  legislation  which  has  affected 
millions  of  people  and  continues  to  do 
so  today  in  the  field  of  health. 

He  served  in  his  later  years  in  Con- 
gress as  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Health  Subcommittee,  a  subcom- 
mittee of  what  was  then  called  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  now  called  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
with  his  colleagues  he  helped  to  pass 
landmark  legislation  in  the  1970'8  to 
change  America's  methods  of  address- 


ing the  health  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  especially  those  who  were 
underprivileged  economically. 

His  maik  remains  with  us.  We  had 
the  honor  of  attending  Dr.  Carter's  fu- 
neral, of  course,  as  did  our  colleague, 
the  genUeman  from  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Carroll  Hubbard,  and.  of  course, 
many  hundreds  of  people  were  there. 
They  were  there  out  of  a  spirit  of  love, 
and  there  was  a  spirit  there  of  com- 
radeidiip  and  of  renewed  friendships, 
becatise  this  was  such  a  kind  and  com- 
passionate man.  this  man  who  held 
this  seat  that  I  now  hold. 

When  Dr.  Carter  chose  to  retire  in 
1980,  a  number  of  us  ran  for  the 
office,  but  it  was  my  slogan  that  I 
think  sort  of  said  a  lot,  and  that  was 
this:  "I  will  attempt  to  walk  in  his 
footsteps,  but  no  one  can  fill  his 
shoes."  After  being  here  almost  7 
years,  I  can  say  that  more  emphatical- 
ly now  than  I  did  then,  that  I  may  be 
able  to  try  to  walk  in  his  footsteps,  but 
I  do  not  think  anyone  can  ever  fill  Dr. 
Carter's  shoes. 

Those  footsteps  were  very  large.  He 
made  a  great  impact  on  the  Nation's 
legislation,  especially  in  health.  He 
made  a  heavy  impact  on  his  colleagues 
here.  People  say  to  me  almost  daily. 
"What  a  wonderful,  kind,  and  compas- 
sionate, caring  person  Dr.  Carter  was." 
They  say  that  whether  it  be  one  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  police  or  whether  it  be 
one  of  the  aides  here  on  the  floor  or 
whether  it  be  the  Speaker  of  this  body 
or  any  Member  of  this  body. 

He   truly   had   an   impact   on   the 
people  here  in  Washington,  Just  as  he 
did,  of  course,  back  home.  And  I  can 
tell  the  Members  that  in  his  district,  a 
very  poor  district  in  southern  Ken- 
tucky, where  people  have  been  strug- 
gling always  to  establish  a  better  way 
of  life  for  the  people.  Dr.  Carter  enlist- 
ed in  that  battle,  and  he  fought  it  long 
and    hard,    traveling    untold    miles, 
sleeping  hardly  any  during  those  times 
when  he  was  able  to  go  back  home  and 
visit  those  counties,  27  coimties  in  alL 
He   felt  such  a  need  to   help  the 
people  who  needed  it  most  that  many 
times  he  did  so  to  the  detriment  of  his 
own  health.  I  have  seen  many  a  time 
in  my  county  or  perhaps  one  of  those 
times  when  I  happened  to  be  where  he 
was  when  I  realized  that  here  was  a 
man  who  was  traveling  many  miles, 
staying  up  long  hours,  a  man  who  was 
so  tired  as  he  would  make  his  small 
talks   to   the   small   gatherings,   and 
then,  after  the  speeches  were  made, 
welcoming  the  dozens  of  people  who 
would  come  forward  one  at  a  time  so 
he  could  minister  to  them  with  aid 
that  would  come  from  the  Federal 
Government  that  he  was  able  to  com- 
mand for  them. 

So  we  talk  of  a  statesman,  a  man 
who  was  a  leader  In  these  Halls;  we 
talk  of  a  kind  and  compassionate 
human  being  who  daily  cared  for  the 
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people  wound  him:  and  we  talk  of  an 
•ffeettre  itatawnan.  an  effecUye  legis- 
lator who  was  aide  to  muk  In  a  bipar- 
tlaan  fashion  both  in  this  body  and 
with  the  other  body  in  effeeUng  and 
molding  legislation  that  would  be 
hdpful  not  only  to  his  pecvle  but  to 
the  Nation's  people  and  indeed  the 
world's  people. 

Even  after  Dr.  Carter  retired  from 
this  body,  the  President  appointed 
him  to  head  the  American  Cancer  Ad- 
▼iBory  Group,  a  research  organisation 
to  help  fund  and  help  pass  along  the 
research  dollars  to  help  in  the  fight 
against  this  deadly  disease.  And  I  sus- 
pect that  Dr.  Carter  in  taking  on  that 
responsibility  felt  an  erm  higher  call- 
ing than  had  beoi  his  before  because, 
as  many  of  the  Members  know.  Dr. 
and  Kathleen  Carter's  only  son.  Stan- 
Carter,  passed  away  from  leukemia  at 
a  very  young  age.  He  was  21.  a  beauU- 
ful  young  man.  all  you  would  want  in 
a  son.  He  contracted  this  very  deadly 
disease,  and.  of  course,  all  the  treat- 
mmts  were  to  no  avail  And  I  think 
f<»-  a  physician,  for  Dr.  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  the  inability  of  medical  science 
to  save  his  only  son.  a  son  whom  he 
loved  so  much,  contributed  heavily  to 
his  decision  to  leave  this  body  and  go 
bade  to  his  home. 

Mr.  SfteakgT,  it  is  a  sad  occasion  that 
we  have  today  in  talking  of  this  great 
man.  We  could  talk  of  the  contribu- 
tion he  made  to  medicine  or  in  the  leg- 
islative Halls  in  dealing  with  himum- 
Ity.  but  I  think  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  well  prefer  to  talk  of  him  more  as 
a  perami  who  loved  people  and  who 
was  caring  enough  to  send  the  very 
best,  so  to  QMak. 

So  I  welcome  those  who  are  here  to 
Join  in  this  tribute  to  Dr.  Carter.  It  is 
with  a  sad  note  that  we  note  his  pass- 
ing, and  It  is  with  a  happy  note  that 
we  come  here  today  to  tell  of  his  ac- 
complishments in  this  body  and  in  this 
dty  and  in  this  Nation,  and  indeed  in 

theworldL 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frmn  the  Sixth  District  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

D  1430 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came  to  this  in- 
stitution as  a  freshman,  Tim  Lee 
Carter  was  the  senior  Republican  from 
Kentucky. 

In  Ustoiing  to  the  words  of  deserved 
tribute  and  fond  rememberance 
spoken  here  today  for  our  friend  and 
distinguished  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Tim  Lee  Carter  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  Kentucky,  it  becomes 
clear  that  this  man  of  passionate  com- 
petence left  an  Imposing  mark  on  this 
institution  and  those  he  touched  in 
passing  this  way. 
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Kentucklans.  particularly  those 
leared  in  the  small  towns  and  rural 
•ectlons  of  our  commonwealth,  as  I 
Vas.  reserve  a  spedal  respect  and  will- 
tagly  invest  their  trust  in  members  of 
me  medical  profession— the  country 
doctors,  if  you  will. 

;  It  was  natural,  then,  that  as  a  fresh- 
Member  of  Congress,  I  routinely 
led  to  Dr.  Carter  for  advice  and 
lunseL  He  responded  wUlingly,  gener- 
isly.  and  with  great  good  sense  on 
ekrery  occasion. 

I  knew  Tim  Lee  Carter  as  a  man  of 
airong  conviction  and  clear  purpose. 
He  was  a  dedicated  public  servant  who 
a^ent  his  entire  adult  life  unselfishly 
sfrvlng  his  fellow  man.  As  a  combat 
meran  of  World  War  n,  as  a  skilled 
inysldan.  and  as  a  beloved  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  southeast  Ken- 
t<icky.  Dr.  Carter  forever  was  his 
bather's  keei>er. 

He  was  proudly  a  partisan  Republi- 
can, yet  he  never  failed  to  understand 
the  proper  bounds  of  partisanship.  His 
country,  his  people,  then  his  party 
w|ere  the  priorities  that  earned  Con- 
Stessman  Tim  Lee  Carter  a  special 
p)ace  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tfcres  and  in  the  memories  of  all  of 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
^th  him.  We  are  a  better  coimtry, 
a^d  this  is  a  better  institution  for  his 
having  passed  oiu-  way. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
n^an  from  Kentucky  for  his  comments 
that  are  very  well  placed.  We  appreci- 
ate your  thoughts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hubbard]. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  appreciate  the  gen- 
tman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers] 
_  this  special  order  to  honor  our 
iloved  friend  and  former  colleague, 
|e  Honorable  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

•.  Speaker,  I  iu}preclate  this  oppor- 
ity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  longtime 
lend  of  mine  and  our  former  col- 
.  _  >e.  Congressman  Tim  Lee  Carter 
ot  Kentucky,  who  passed  away  on 
Miarch  27  at  the  age  of  76. 

Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter  was  a  distin- 
guished statesman  and  physician  from 
T(  tmpkinsvllle,  KY,  who  was  elected  to 
tt  e  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
1SS4.  Congressman  Tim  Lee  Carter 
served  eight  terms  before  retiring  in 
IS  BO. 

t  is  Interesting  to  note  that  for 
much  of  that  time.  Dr.  Carter  was  the 
oify  practicing  physician  in  the  Con- 
gr  sss  and  was  a  major  contributor  to 
h(  alth  and  hospital  legislation.  It  was 
C<  ngressman  Tim  Lee  Carter  who  was 
ttae  first  Republican  in  the  House  of 
R(  presentatives  to  seek  withdrawal  of 
Ui  dted  States  troops  from  Vietnam. 

5r.  Tim  Lee  Carter  was  a  dear  friend 
oflmine.  Although  he  was  a  Republi- 
can, he  was  especiaUy  helpful  to  me 
when  I  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1974 
ai<d  when  I  was  a  freshman  here  in 
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sistai  ice  were  most  meaningful  to  me. 
and  ]  appreciated  his  efforts  to  be  of 
all  possible  help  when  I  was  newly 
elected  to  Congress. 

Tim  Lee  Carter  was  a  compas- 

man  and  one  who  made  great 

^buttons   to   his   State   and   his 

low  I  speak  for  many  of  my  col- 
leagues when  I  state  that  Congress- 
man Tim  Lee  Carter  was  one  of  the 
most  kind  Individuals  I  knew.  He 
almost  always  had  a  special  word  or 
two  for  the  Capitol  Hill  PoUce,  for  the 
clerks,  for  his  colleagues,  and  the 
manyj  others  with  whom  he  came  into 
cont 

OnjSimday  afternoon.  March  29,  it 
was  unique  and  meaningful  that  at  the 
funerU  of  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter  not  only 
was  tihere  a  large  number  of  State, 
Pedeml,  and  local  government  officials 
but  also  about  600  of  the  people  of  his 
hometown  of  Tompklnsvllle.  KY. 

In  ijemarks  I  gave  at  the  burial  cere- 
mony I  mentioned  that  in  leaving  this 
life,  Tim  Lee  Carter  Joins  his  only 
child-4-a  son  named  Stars  Carter  In 
Heave 

My  Wife  Carol  Joins  me  in  extending 
our  sympathy  to  the  siuvivors  of  this 
outst^ding  Kentucklan  and  Ameri- 
can. Survivors  include  his  lovely  wife, 
Kathleen  Carter  of  Tompklnsvllle, 
KY;  his  brother.  Judge  James  C. 
Carter,  Jr.,  of  Tompklnsvllle;  his 
sister,!  Mrs.  Vivian  Hayes  of  Louisville, 
KY;  his  nieces  Sue  H.  Evans  and 
Beckyi  Nevlus.  both  of  Louisville;  and 
his  ne4>hew  Ray  M.  Evans,  Jr.,  of  Jack- 
sonville, FL. 

I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportimlty 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Con- 
gresstaan  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

Nb-.  Rogers.  I  thank  our  colleague 
from  Kentucky.  Carroll  Hubbard,  for 
those  ^d  words  and  compliment  him 
too  onl  the  words  that  he  spoke  at  the 
burial  isite  at  the  funeral. 

Let  me  also,  at  this  Juncture,  men- 
tion that  I  spoke  a  couple  of  days  ago 
by  phone  with  Kathleen,  the  widow  of 
Dr.  Cfbter.  and  told  her  of  this  special 
order  and  she  was  so  thankful  to  those 
of  you  who  are  speaking  today,  that 
you  wf  uld  take  the  time  and  come  and 
say  th^se  words  about  her  beloved,  de- 
husband. 

Mr.jBpeaker,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  f^m  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

D  1440 

Mr.  JERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Congressman 
from  the  Fifth  District,  Mr.  Hal 
Rogers,  for  giving  us  the  opportunity 
today  to  come  and  say  a  few  words 
about  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

You  I  know,  institutional  memory  is 
sometling  that  sometimes  means  a 
great  deal,  but  we  do  not  always  take 
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enough  time  perhaps  to  do  all  the  re- 
membering that  we  shotild. 

I  come  from  a  background,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  where  I  was  literally 
raised  in  the  Halls  of  this  Congress.  I 
was  bom  as  my  father  served  as  a  sit- 
ting Member  of  Congress  before  I  was 
elected.  I  was  raised  watching  the 
process.  I  think  diuing  that  time 
period  you  begin  to  get  perhaps  an 
inside  feeling  for  who  actually  works 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  for  the  other 
Members  and  for  their  families.  From 
that  perspective  I  had  the  great  honor 
of  knowing  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter  under 
a  variety  of  social  conditions.  A  lot  of 
situations  stand  out  in  my  own  mind. 

I  remember  going  to  his  house  as  a 
young  boy  being  raised  and  spending 
the  night  with  him,  because  his  son 
who  died  of  leukemia  was  my  age.  We 
shared  many  moments.  I  remember 
his  son  coming  to  oiu-  house  and 
spending  the  night,  as  you  would  when 
you  were  getting  older. 

One  thing  from  that  perspective,  not 
as  a  coUeague,  not  as  a  peer,  but  as  a 
child  growing  up,  you  can  teU  who  are 
real  people,  who  are  Itlnd  people  and 
who  have  real  human  characteristics 
from  those  who  are  fake. 

Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter  was  a  man  of 
great  compassion.  He  was  a  man  who 
cared  about  his  fellow  people.  This 
was  obvious  to  me  as  I  was  growing  up, 
as  I  watched  the  workings  of  Congress 
in  the  mid-sixties  and  early  seventies. 
It  was  obvious  to  me  when  I  reviewed 
his  legislative  history  and  looked  at 
him,  at  his  own  words,  the  program  he 
was  most  fond  of  and  happiest  to  see 
that  got  passed  was  a  program  of 
health  care,  of  preventive  medicine  for 
poor  children  and  the  families  of  poor 
children. 

When  you  come  from  a  rural  dis- 
trict, when  you  come  from  a  poor  dis- 
trict and  you  see  the  suffering  and  the 
angiiish  and  the  pain  and  you  see  the 
lack  of  recourse  for  people  who  are 
good  people,  they  Just  do  not  have  a 
lot  of  money.  Somebody  has  got  to 
stand  up  for  them.  Somebody  has  got 
to  take  their  side. 

Well,  as  part  of  the  Institutional 
memory  that  we  have  here  in  this 
House  that  makes  this  country  great, 
we  have  got  to  remember  the  Tim  Lee 
Carters  who  came  along  and  gave 
something  of  themselves  for  other 
people,  who  stood  up  and  gave  Just  a 
little  spark  of  that  hiunan  compassion 
that  separates  this  country  and  Its 
greatness  from  others  that  we  have 
seen  across  this  world  today.  I  think 
Tim  Lee  Carter  is  a  man  who  deserves 
that  type  of  recognition. 

There  is  a  quotation  that  I  think  is 
probably  appropriate  from  Alexander 
Pope,  who  said: 

Statesman,  yet  friend  of  truth,  of  souls 
sincere  and  actions  faithful  and  an  honor 
clear,  who  broke  no  promise  and  served  no 
private  end,  who  gained  no  title  and  who 
lost  no  friend. 


I  think  somehow  that  quotation  goes 
well  with  the  memory  of  Tim  Lee 
Carter. 

I  think  we  would  all  do  well  to  pat- 
tern our  actions  and  our  lives  upon 
that  compassion  that  he  had  for  all 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend  from 
the  Fifth  District  for  allowing  me  this 
opportunity  to  address  my  colleagues 
and  his  family  and  tell  them  exactly 
how  wonderfiil  a  gentleman  he  was 
and  how  Joyous  we  are  that  we  had 
him  with  us. 

Mi.  ROGERS.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
our  coUeague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  for  those  Idnd  words. 

I  must  say,  of  course,  the  gentle- 
man's father  served  in  this  body  for, 
lo,  those  many  years  along  with  Dr. 
Carter  for  a  number  of  them.  He  was 
also  a  giant,  Carl  Perkins,  ot  course, 
who  served  in  this  body  through  its 
history  and  whom  his  son  has  succeed- 
ed in  that  seat  from  eastern  Kentucky. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  those  kind 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mi.  gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
KentuclLy  for  taking  this  time  and 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  here  sometime 
prior  to  the  coming  of  this  great  man 
we  are  eulogizing  today.  Dr.  Tim  Lee 
Carter.  I  shall  never  forget  standing 
out  in  the  hall  on  his  first  day  in  1964. 
He  said  to  me,  "You're  the  fellow  that 
represents  that  district  across  the 
Ohio  River  in  minols."  And  from  that 
day  forward,  Tim  Lee  Carter  always 
called  me  his  neighbor. 

If  there  ever  was  the  epitome  of  the 
words,  "Still  waters  run  deep."  it  cer- 
tainly fits  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter,  because 
he  was  a  kind,  gentle,  quiet  man,  but 
tremendously  effective. 

I  can  always  recall  when  he  would 
take  the  well  to  make  a  speech,  wheth- 
er it  was  on  a  health  subject  or  any 
other  matter.  You  could  hear  a  pin 
drop  in  this  Chamber  because  he  had 
that  kind  of  respect  in  this  body. 

It  is  a  great  loss  when  a  man  like 
that  not  only  leaves  this  legislative 
body,  but  leaves  this  world,  because 
everyone  in  his  community  in  Ken- 
tucky and  in  Washington  who  came  in 
contact  with  him,  and  it  has  been  al- 
luded to  here  by  the  Capitol  Police 
and  others,  he  always  had  time  to  stop 
and  to  talk  and  Just  exude  that  friend- 
ship. When  he  started  talking  to  you, 
you  knew  right  away  that  you  had 
made  a  new  friend. 

We  all  miss  Dr.  Carter.  I  want  to 
congratulate  all  the  Members  of  the 
Kentucky  delegation  for  the  fine 
things  they  have  said  about  Tim  Lee 
Carter  and  as  one  who  served  with 
him  for  many  years,  I  subscribe  to 
every  word  that  has  been  uttered  here 


on  the  floor  today  and  extend  to  his 
family  my  deepest  sympathy. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  so  much  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his 
kind  remarks.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, I  say  to  my  colleague,  that  Dr. 
Carter  was  quiet  and  soft  spoken  and 
compassionate;  but  as  we  know,  when 
he  believed  something,  he  believed  it 
so  deeply  that  he  was  immovable  and 
showed  fierce  determination  above 
anything  I  have  ever  seen  when  he  felt 
he  was  on  the  right  path.  Shame  on 
you  If  you  tried  to  move  him,  because 
you  could  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  our  coUeague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mi.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  my  coUeague.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentudey  [Mr.  Rogers] 
for  taking  this  time  to  recognize  our 
dear  departed  coUeague,  former  Con- 
gressman Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

Just  let  me  say  that  when  I  came 
here  as  a  freshman  in  1977,  Dr.  Carter 
was  one  of  the  senior  Members  who 
befriended  me. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  family,  to  his 
wife  and  surviving  chUdren.  we  re- 
member your  father  as  a  very  kind 
and  compassionate  man  and  probably 
one  of  the  more  courtly  gentlemen  in 
this  whole  body.  He  was  Just  a  very 
compassionate,  sincere  person;  howev- 
er, based  on  what  my  coUeague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  Just 
said,  I  saw  times  when  legislation 
seemed  not  to  favor  the  doctor's  good 
constituents,  and  let  me  teU  you.  that 
kind,  compassionate  man,  turned  into 
a  tiger.  He  was  a  real  fighter,  but  as 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  Just  said,  he  was  alwajn  weU 
respected  and  alwajrs  listened  to. 

So  I  Just  want  to  remember  him  and 
pay  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  friendship  to  me.  I  think  this  Con- 
gress owes  him  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude. The  country  owes  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

AU  I  can  say  is,  "Thank  you  so 
much,  oh  kind  and  faithful  servant." 
He  wlU  be  missed,  but  he  wIU  be  for- 
ever remembered,  and  that  is  really 
the  measure  that  we  Judge  great 
people  by. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

D  1450 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  our  coUeague 
for  those  wonderful  words. 

We  are  numlng  short  of  time  here, 
but  I  wanted  to  mention  before  we 
closed  that  we  have  had  notes  and 
messages  from  various  other  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  in  various  com- 
mittee hearings  at  the  moment  and 
cannot  make  it  to  the  floor  who 
wanted  to  be  remembered  with  their 
words,  and  I  am  going  to  take  a  few 
minutes  here  to  share  some  of  those. 
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One  genUanmn  who  served  with  Dr. 
Cuter  all  of  the  time  that  he  served 
here  from  Kentudcy  ma  our  colleague 
from  the  Fifth  DisMct.  the  Honorable 
Bul  Naxchbk.  who  has  served  for  so 
many  years  in  this  Congress,  and  is 
porhaiiB  one  of  its  most  respected 
Members,  who  has  written  these  words 
for  the  record  that  I  want  to  share 
very  briefly,  because  he  could  not  be 
here  because  he  is  chairing  his  com- 
mittee hearing  even  as  we  speak,  and 
could  not  make  it  to  the  floor. 

Repreaentative  Natchxh  says: 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  tbe  giants  of  our  Con- 
tnm.  Ttm  Lee  Cuter  of  Koitucky.  will  be 
remanbered  tqr  hli  wdleMues.  not  only  for 
hto  OKellent  wnrloe  to  the  people  of  the 
Fifth  fmniflwul  District,  but  slso  be- 
cause of  bto  itrant  leadmhlp  and  dedlca- 
tlan  to  healtb  and  education. 

Aooofdiiis  to  my  information.  11,137  Mem- 
ben  have  served  In  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
grass  since  March  4.  17W.  This.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Indudw  the  present  new  Members  in 
both  Houses  and  of  this  number,  590  have 
served  taa  both  Houses.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  I  have  served  with  nearly  3,000  Mem- 
bers since  I  have  beoi  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  one  of  the  nicest  things  that  has 
bappened  to  me  is  the  opportunity  I  had  to 
serve  with  my  friend  Tim  Lee  Carter.  He 
was  an  outstanding  doctor  and  an  excellent 
legMator.  He  established  a  record  that  wiU 
long  be  remembered,  not  only  In  Kentucky, 
but  throughout  this  country. 

I  wiU  remember  htm  as  a  friend,  an  out- 
standing legislative  leader,  a  symbol  of 
strength  and  an  example  of  the  character 
and  accomplishment  that  our  Legislative 
Branch  of  the  Oovemment  should  always 
stand  for.  Few  public  servants  have  held 
such  a  warm  and  well-loved  place  In  the 
hearts  of  their  constituents. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  Integrity,  a  man  of 
mmitasBlfTn.  a  man  with  determination  and 
fairness,  a  man  with  sure  knowledge,  a  man 
who  cherished  and  protected  the  preroga- 
tives of  ttie  House,  and  a  man  endowed  with 
the  qualities  of  greatness.  He  was  a  practical 
man.  He  was  a  gifted  man  and  he  possessed 
the  necessary  kind  of  courage  that  made 
him  an  outstanding  Member  of  Congress. 

Tim  Lee  Carter  served  with  distinction 
and  haaar  and.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deemed  It  a 
great  pleasun  and  a  high  honor  to  liave 
been  the  frieiul  of  Tim  Lee  Carter.  I  tiave 
lost  a  true  friend  and  this  country  has  lost 
an  outstanding  patriot.  To  his  lovely  wife, 
Kattileen,  and  to  the  other  members  of  his 
family.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
the  Fifth  District  for  having  taken 
this  special  order  in  behalf  of  the  dear 
and  departed  coUeague  of  ours.  Con- 
gressman and  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

As  the  gentleman  has  said.  Dr. 
Carter  was  a  very  exemplary  Member 
of  Congress.  He  was  an  outstanding 
legislator  Is  his  field  of  health  care.  He 
was  outstanding  in  his  concern  for  the 
least  among  us,  the  people  who  hurt. 


the  people  who  have  pain,  and  Tim 
Lee  always  came  to  their  rescue  by 
tnring  to  minister  to  them  In  his  role 
as  doctor,  and  also  to  minister  to  them 
in  hB  role  as  Member  of  Congress.  He 
was  Ijust  a  superb  Member  of  this 
bodyt 

I  tiiink  as  my  friend  from  the  Fifth 
Disti^ict  has  Ulustrated  in  his  state- 
ments and  we  from  Kentucky  have 
said  earlier,  there  was  something 
unlqpe  about  "Doc"  Carter,  and  that 
was  his  himianlty.  The  humanness  in 
Dr.  Carter  came  out  every  single 
momfent  of  every  day  of  his  life, 
whel  ber  he  was  sitting  on  the  floor  in 
the  1  oidst  of  a  difficult  debate  about 
some  national  health  care  initiative,  or 
whettier  it  was  in  the  Speaker's  lobby 
as  wt  passed  casually  to  say  hello,  or 
whettier  it  was  back  in  our  office  or 
back;  in  Kentucky. 

Dri  Carter  was  a  wonderful  person,  a 
gooc^  decent,  thoughtful,  nice  man. 
and  BO  probably  in  my  Judgment  he 
boui^  together  the  two  roles  that  we 
play  in  this  general  assembly,  and  that 
is  th^  role  as  lawmaker  and  the  role  as 
hum|m  being,  trying  to  help  people. 

So  when  the  word  came  to  Helen 
and  me  this  weekend  that  Dr.  Carter 
had  died,  it  was  as  if  a  member  of  our 
own  family  had  died.  Helen  and  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  be  with  "Doc"  Carter 
and  Kathleen  officially  and  socially, 
and  In  both  roles  they  were  delightful 
people.  So  I  thank  my  friend  for 
having  given  this  body  and  this  coun- 
try a  chance  to  Join  with  his  col- 
leagues from  Kentucky  in  expressing 
our  fondness  and  affection  and  imdy- 
ing  devotion  to  this  gentleman  whom 
we  laiew  as  the  Congressman  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Kentucky. 

wi,  all  of  us.  Join  in  sending  to 
Kathleen  and  to  the  family  our  condo- 
lences and  deep  sympathies,  and  I 
think  that  my  friend  from  the  Fifth 
District  does  a  superb  Job.  We  are  de- 
llght|ed  to  have  him.  He  has  done  ex- 
cellently for  the  Commonwealth,  but  I 
think  that  he  would  be  the  first  one  to 
say  that  it  will  be  a  long,  long  time 
heiate  this  Chamber  sees  the  likes  of 
"Doe"  Carter  again. 

I  tiiank  my  friend. 

Mt.  ROGERS.  I  thank  my  coUeague 
for  ttiose  very  wonderful  remarks,  and 
he  is  exactly  correct,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  see  anyone  of  the  stat- 
ure tf  Dr.  Carter. 

W^  also  have  similar  messages  from 
gentlemen  who  were  unable  to  be  with 
us  l)ut  sent  along  written  messages 
thatj  I  will  file  with  the  Record  from 
our  I  friend,  our  coUeague  from  New 
Jersey.  "Matt"  Rihaldo,  from  our  col- 
league from  Mississippi,  "Sonhy" 
MoifTGOMiRT.  and  our  coUeague  and 
nei0ibor  from  Tennessee,  Congress- 
man James  Quiixkn,  and  from  our  col- 
league from  California,  Glenh  Amder- 
sohJ  aU  of  whom  served  with  Dr. 
er  in  this  body,  and  we  wlU  be 
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sure    thft    these    are    fUed    In    the 
Record. 

Mr.  BEVfLL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  fne  of  my  former  colleagues,  Dr. 
Tim  Lee  Carter,  who  passed  away  on  March 
27. 

Dr.  Carter  was  an  outstanding  Memt>er  of 
Congress  wlx>  served  his  mral  Kerrtucky  dis- 
trict for  16  years.  Ma  was  very  bright  and 
highly  rassected,  both  as  a  country  doctor 
and  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  always  admired  him  as  a  dedicated  public 
servant     ^ 

Dr.  Cart4r  worked  hard,  not  only  to  help  the 
people  h^  represented,  but  also  to  help 
people  evOywhere. 

I  rememDer  working  with  fiim  on  black  lung 
legislatkxi.  \  He  was  very  concerned  about  the 
health  of  dur  Nation's  coal  miners.  He  knew 
the  probtofis  faced  by  tfKJse  miners  wtw  suf- 
fered with  black  lung  arxl  he  wanted  to  do  ev- 
eryttiing  pdssible  to  help  them. 

Dr.  Carter  became  known  as  a  leading 
spokesmait  on  health  issues  because  he 
cared  so  niuch  about  people. 

Those  of  us  wfK>  served  with  him  in  Corv 
gress  will  miss  him,  txjt  we  will  never  forget 
his  good  dfteds. 

Mr.  COf(TE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  with 
my  collea^jes  from  Kerrtucky  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dr.  Tim  Lae  Carter,  a  ctose  personal  friend,  t 
join  Mne  people  of  the  Fifth  District  in  mourning 
ttie  loss  of  this  Kentucky  thoroughbred. 

Elected  to  the  89th  Congress  from  a  pre- 
dominanti^  rural  district,  Tim  came  to  us  as  a 
country  ddctor.  As  the  only  practicing  physi- 
cian in  the  89th  Congress,  he  brought  a 
unk)ue  perspective  to  health  issues  and  social 
programs. 

His  leadership,  as  tfie  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Environment  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  was  Irtstrumental  In 
passing  legislation  to  provMe  preventive  medi- 
cal care  for  disadvantaged  children.  By  aiding 
these  children,  Tim  hoped  someday  they  too, 
wouM  t)e  4ble  to  lead  healtfiy  and  successful 
lives.  As  an  early  advocate  of  catastrophic 
health  insilrance,  he  showed  foresight  that  20 
years  later  wouW  prove  to  be  visionary. 

While  we  benefited  from  his  expertise,  his 
constituenis  were  t>y  f  ar  the  true  t)er>eficiaries 
of  his  efforts.  He  worked  to  improve  the  dis- 
trict he  was  sent  to  represent,  and  saw  to  it 
that  progrtuns  were  put  through  to  improve 
ttie  quality  of  life.  When  he  left  us  here  in 
Washingtoti,  he  continued  to  serve  the  people 
of  his  district  by  resuming  his  medical  practice 
to  help  his  frierids  anA  neigfibors. 

Tim  wati  a  dear  frierKi,  I  often  remember  tiw 
times  he  wouki  stop  bry  my  office  to  share 
some  of  his  favorite  Makers  Mark  Bourbon 
and  talk  ^>out  the  days  proceedings.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  ttiose  of  us  wtw  had  ttie 
honor  to  serve  with  him. 

Mr.  WA>(MAN.  Mr.  Speaker  for  16  years, 
Tim  Lee  Carter  served  his  Kentucky  constitu- 
ents, and  all  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
extraordinarily  well  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
His  death, is  a  great  toss  and  saddens  us  all. 

For  6  y^ars,  I  had  ttie  privilege  of  working 
with  him  9s  a  member  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  ttie  Environment  I  was 
even  more  fortunate  tiiat  Dr.  Carter  was  ttie 
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suboommittae's  senkx  Republican  wtien  I 
became  chairman.  I  wW  never  forget  the  enor- 
mous cooperatkxi  and  experience  he  shared 
with  me. 

No  colleague  has  been  more  honorable, 
more  decent,  or  more  compassionate  than 
Tim  Lee  Carter.  Representative  Carter  was, 
above  all  else,  the  quintessential  gentleman. 
Like  all  of  us.  he  had  a  party  allegiance,  a  re- 
gtonal  commitment,  and  strong  views  on  legis- 
lative issues.  Wtiat  he  lacked  was  even  the 
slightest  capacity  for  personal  pettiness.  He 
had  opponents,  but  no  enemies.  Though  he 
was  both  artk»late  and  etoquent  he  had  nei- 
ther taste  nor  talent  for  dtetortkxi  or  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Tim  Lee  Carter  spent  virtually  all  of  his  adult 
life  as  a  legislator,  yet  at  every  turn,  he  dis- 
played ttie  gentleness,  practk^ity,  and  philo- 
sophical viston  of  ttie  country  doctor  he  once 
had  been. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  ttie  Environment 
Representative  Carter  showed  a  passtonate 
interest  In  Federal  support  for  btomednal  re- 
search. His  chief  focus  was  on  the  effort  to 
find  a  cure  for  cancer.  His  Interest  reflected 
not  only  his  medk»l  background,  but  a  per- 
sonal tragedy  that  could  never  be  completely 
assuaged.  In  1977,  his  beloved  son.  Billy  Starr 
Carter,  died  of  luekemia,  having  barely  en- 
tered mantiood. 

This  House  and  our  country  will  never  stop 
needing  men  and  women  of  Dr.  Carter's  dedi- 
cation and  sensitivity.  I  am  grateful  ttiat  I  had 
ttie  great  honor  to  serve  with  Wm  and — more 
Importantly— to  count  Tim  Lee  Carter  as  a 
friend.  I  learned  much  from  his  legislative 
skills  and  his  profound  appreciation  of  ttie  utti- 
mate  responsibilities  of  legislators  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. As  long  as  ttiere  are  Memt>ers  wtio 
served  with  Tim  Lee  Carter,  all  he  taught,  by 
instructton  and  t}y  example,  will  continue  to 
leave  a  mark  on  our  viKxk. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of 
former  Congressman  Tim  Lee  Carter  we  have 
experienced  the  toss  of  a  good  friend  and  leg- 
islator. Tim  Lee  and  I  were  tx>th  elected  to 
Congress  in  1964,  and  served  together  until 
1980  wtien  he  retired. 

Not  only  has  the  Congress  tost  a  good 
friend,  but  residents  of  Kentucky's  Fifth  Dis- 
trict have  tost  a  toyal  Representative,  physi- 
cian and  friend.  A  man  of  independent  convic- 
ttons,  Tim  Lee  represented  his  strong  views 
on  health  issues  as  ranking  minority  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Environment 

Tim  Lee  stood  for  the  conservative  view- 
point of  ttie  Cumberland  Plateau  regton,  an 
area  of  strong  Republican  convicttons.  I  will 
certainly  remember  him  well  as  a  good  friend 
and  trusted  colleague. 

Mr.  GUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers]  for 
provkiing  Members  ttiis  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  ttie  memory  of  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter  wtio 
died  late  last  month. 

I  was  truly  saddened  to  learn  of  Dr.  Carter's 
passing.  I  was  privUedged  to  serve  with  him 
here  in  the  House  from  1965  through  1980. 
Let  me  say  ttiat  Congressman  Carter  was  one 
of  the  finest  gentlemen  I  have  met  In  this  life. 
He  was  a  courtly  gentle  man  wtio  was  courte- 
ous and  decent  to  all  and  wtiose  heart  was 
full  of  kindness  and  compasston  for  all.  By 


virtue  of  his  knowledge  as  a  phyatoian,  his  in- 
telligence and  his  great  heart.  Congressman 
Carter  had  a  major  Impact  on  ttie  Nation's 
health  poNcies.  This  is  probably  his  most  last- 
ing legacy  to  the  Natton  arising  out  of  his  corv 
gresstonal  servtoe. 

He  was  a  great  credit  to  our  Reput>ltoan 
Party  and  served  with  distinctton  for  many 
years  as  the  ranking  Republtoan  on  ttie  Health 
Subcommittee  of  ttie  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  as  it  «iras  then  called. 
And  always  he  was  a  man  of  ttie  people— the 
country  doctor  from  Tompkinsville,  in  Monroe 
County,  KY. 

I  want  to  express  my  condolences  to  Dr. 
Carter's  wife,  Kathleen,  and  his  brother,  Judge 
James  Carter,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Vivian  Hayes, 
and  ottier  memt>ers  of  ttie  family  in  this  time 
of  sorrow.  We  wtio  were  fortunate  to  know 
him  will  miss  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad 
occaston  for  me  to  take  note  of  ttie  recent 
passing  of  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter  with  wtiom  I 
served  in  Congress  for  11  years.  Congress- 
man Carter  was  a  fine  and  decent  man  whose 
concern  for  ttie  interests  of  rural  America 
were  reflected  in  all  of  his  activities.  His 
record  on  tietialf  of  ttie  less  fortunate  is  a  me- 
morial in  itself.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  his  life  and  mourning  tiis 
passing. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  profound  regret  at 
the  recent  death  of  our  former  colleague.  Dr. 
Tim  Lee  Carter. 

Dr.  Carter  enjoyed  ttie  admiratton  and  re- 
spect of  all  of  us  who  had  the  honor  to  serve 
with  him.  A  country  doctor,  he  brought  to  this 
txxty  a  sense  of  decency  and  compassion 
whtoh  touctied  us  all.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Tim  on  ttie  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  and  was  deeply  moved  by 
his  concern  for  ttie  health  care  needs  not  only 
of  his  constituents  in  rural  Kentucky  txit  of  all 
Americans.  Years  ago  he  recognized  ttie  need 
for  a  catastroptiic  health  insurance  plan.  It 
woukj  be  a  great  tribute  to  his  memory  If  ttiis 
Congress  «rauto  enact  legislation  to  provide 
for  indivNluals  in  danger  of  being  impoverished 
by  a  catastrophk:  Htness. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Tim's 
wtoow.  Kathleen  on  her  great  toss.  I  hope  she 
may  gain  some  comfort  in  ttie  knowledge  ttiat 
her  grief  is  shared  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleague  from  Kentucky,  Repre- 
sentative Hal  Roqers,  in  paying  tritiute  to  ttie 
late  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him.  I  reniemt>er  ttiat  he  was 
almost  always  on  the  floor  of  this  Ctiamber 
and  always  very  involved  in  legislation  ttiat  af- 
fected his  betoved  State  of  Kentucky. 

As  a  physKian,  Dr.  Carter  was  most  helpful 
to  me  and  to  other  Memtiers  in  this  House  on 
health  issues.  We  benefited  from  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  understanding  of  those  issues. 

He  was  a  deduated  putilic  servant.  Ttie 
people  of  Kentucky's  Fifth  Distrtot  were  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  a  man  of  his  convtottons  and 
experience  as  ttieir  Representative  tiere  in 
Wastiington  for  16  years. 
He  will  tie  missed. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  BCr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Carter  in  his  lifetime  in  the  hundreds 
of  speeches  and  thousands  of  speeches 


that  he  gave  to  his  home  district  at 
the  courthouse  meetings  that  he  at- 
tended to  each  year  in  every  one  of 
the  27  H  coimties  that  he  represented 
would  always  close  those  meetings 
with  a  quotation  from  an  Irish  prayer 
that  I  am  sure  many  of  the  Members 
have  heard.  I  do  not  intend  to  quote 
the  prayer,  but  I  thought  it  appropri- 
ate that  as  we  close  these  proceedings 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  beloved  and 
late  friend  and  coUeague,  Dr.  Carter, 
that  we  ought  to  quote  the  closing  line 
of  that  Irish  prayer. 

After  quoting  the  entire  poem.  Dr. 
Carter  would  say  to  the  folks  gathered 
before  him,  as  we  say  to  him  today, 
"UntU  we  meet  again,  may  God  hold 
you  in  the  hoUow  of  his  hand." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al on  the  subject  of  our  special  order 
today.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pekitt).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  CAVE  RESOURCES 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Boucher]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Johnson]  and  ttie  gentle- 
man from  Idatx)  [Mr.  Craig]  in  introducing  ttie 
Federal  Cave  Resources  Protecbon  Act  A 
companton  measure  is  this  day  also  t>eing  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  tjy  ttie  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Daschle. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  Federal  agencies  to 
protect  and  manage  ttiese  unk|ue  and  fragile 
resources  when  they  are  situated  on  Federal 
lands.  The  act  enjoys  the  support  of  ttie  Na- 
ttonal  Speleotogical  Society,  the  American 
Cave  Conservatton  Association,  and  Defend- 
ers of  Wikllife. 

As  nonrenewatile  resources,  once  caves 
are  destroyed  ttiey  are  gone  forever.  Exacer- 
bating this  situatton  is  ttie  fact  ttiat  cave  eco- 
systems are  deltoately  balanced  and  easily 
damaged. 

Caves  are  home  to  a  rich  variety  of  species, 
and  many  as-yet-undiscovered  species  are 
ttiought  to  dwell  ttiere  as  well.  Ttiese  abun- 
dant and  diverse  species  provide  a  gene  pool 
whtoh  is  valuable  for  scientifk;  study  and  ad- 
vancement Caves  are  also  an  important  con- 
duit for  underground  rivers  wtiich  serve  as 
water  supplies  for  many  njral  communities. 
Equally  important,  caves  are  a  favored  recrea- 
tion site  for  visitors  enjoying  both  their  pristine 
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and  unuMMl  bMMly  and  ttw  advamure  of  cave 


ttw  vahM  of  cava  raaources  on 
Fadwal  landa.  tttara  is  no  Fadarat  law  which 
olacts  tttasa  raaourcas.  Many 
auch  as  Iha  National  Forest 
Managamant  Act  and  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  ManaQament  Act  oouU  be  intsrpreled  to 
include  csm  tnanaQavnant  under  their  piwiew; 
however,  they  do  not  apecitlcally  mention 
cavee.  A  report  liy  the  Conyessional  Re- 
aaarch  Sarvioe  on  cava  protection  stated  this 

It  sppean  tbat  the  ezlattnc  land  manace- 
DMot  laws  are  Inoad  enough  to  permit  man- 
acement  of  cave  raaouroes.  but  they  do  not 
ezprwly  addren  that  goal  or  compel  that 
result. 

In  the  abaerwe  of  such  daection,  manage- 
ment of  caves  on  Federal  lands  is  inconsist- 
ent end  inadequate.  In  several  ^4ew  Mexico 
cavee,  for  example,  colonies  of  iwlexican  Free 
Tal  beta  have  been  decimated  by  vandals.  In 
kWio,  toodc  waato  waa  abandoned  in  a  cave 
and  leeked  mio  its  son.  Throughout  the  United 
States,  graffiti  and  Mier  in  and  removal  of  sta- 
ladile  and  stalagmite  formations  from  caves 
on  Federal  landa  have  increased. 

The  Federal  Cave  Resources  Protection  Act 
addreaaes  those  oonoems  by  both  empower- 
ing and  Jiecliiig  the  '^ofrwtariwii  of  Agriculture 
and  imeiior  to  include  cave  reeources  in  land 
menagement  plarts. 

The  act  alao  authorizes  ttie  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  to  withhold  information 
on  the  nature  and  location  of  a  cave  on  Fed- 
eral land  when  dndoeure  of  such  information 
would  create  a  subatantiai  risk  of  harm  to  it 
AWmigh  ttte  caving  community  has  more  ex- 
tenaive  files  on  the  location  and  nature  of 
caves  on  Federal  lands  titan  do  Federal  ageiv 
dea.  it  Is  hesHaitf  to  share  these  files  with  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  corx^m  that  wide 
dMribulion  of  the  intormalion  would  result  in 
vandalam  and  looting  of  unprotected  caves. 

Ttte  ertactment  of  this  provision  will,  there- 
fore, increase  the  amount  of  information  avail- 
able to  Federal  land  managers  by  encourag- 
ing the  cave  community  to  share  ttteir  exten- 
sive maps  with  them. 

Federal  land  managers  have  repeatedly 
stated  to  me  that  a  law  providaig  comprehen- 
sive authority  expressly  to  protect  cave  re- 
sources would  assist  ttiem  in  ttteir  manage- 
ment duties.  The  Federal  Cave  Resources 
Prelection  Act  responds  to  this  need  by  af- 
firming ttiat  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  cave  reeources  on  Federal  lands 
and  providkig  the  specific  authority  to  do  so. 

A  summary  of  ttte  Federal  Cave  Reeources 

^faiiiiii  iiilii  II    Ad»ft  «  -  " 

rroiecBon  aci  rmows: 

SOIOUBT  or  THE  FkmBAi.  Cavx  Rssourcxs 
PaoncnoR  Act 

The  purpoae  of  the  Federal  Cave  Re- 
sources Protection  Act  is  to  affirm  the  im- 
portanoe  of  the  nation's  federal  cave  re- 
sources and  to  provide  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  the  specific  authority  to  manage 
this  valuable  resource. 

The  Act: 

L  (a)  Provides  the  Secretaries  of  Interior 
and  Agriculture  with  the  specific  authority 
to  manage  Federal  cave  resources. 

(b)  Directs  that  caves  be  considered  in 
land  management  planning. 


n.  Provides  the  Secretaries  with  the  au- 
thority to  withhold  information  on  the 
natute  and  location  of  a  cave  when  disclo- 
sure pf  such  information  would  create  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  harm  to  it. 

(a)  A  Qoveraor  of  the  state  can  obtain 
withheld  Information  on  a  cave  in  that  state 
upon  written  request  and  with  a  commit- 
ment to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  the 
Infoi^nation  and  ensure  the  cave's  protec- 
tion; and 

(b)|  any  bona  fide  research  institution 
meeting  the  aforementioned  requirements 
may  Receive  the  withheld  InformatioiL 

m.  Allows  any  person  to  wply  for  a 
pemat  to  collect  or  remove  any  natural  re- 
sotu^  from  caves.  If  a  sulistantial  risk  is  in- 
volvflki  to  the  cave,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire the  posting  of  a  bond  to  offset  any  po- 
tentigi  damage. 

rv.  Establishes  a  penalty  for  disturbing 
cave  life,  interfering  with  the  free  move- 
ment of  any  cave  resource  into  or  out  of  any 
cave,  removing  any  natural  resource  with- 
out a  permit,  or  soliciting  any  person  to 
conu$lt  the  aforementioned  violations. 

V.  ^htabltohes  a  cave  management  fund 
from  the  monies  collected  from  a  cave 
permit  fees,  Itond  f oref eitures,  and  fines. 


I«ET  US  NOT  FORGET  "BUY 
AMERICAN"  PROVISIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
Lrr]|is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mits.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  Congress  has  voted  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  the  surface 
trangportation  reauthorization  bill 
and  the  highway  bill  has  became  law,  I 
wish  to  address  this  body  on  the  Buy 
Amegican  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
It  vks  this  Chamber  that  voted  over- 
whekningly  to  strengthen  the  Buy 
American  language  of  the  bill.  Howev- 
er, the  finished  highway  bill  failed  to 
include  cement  in  this  important  pro- 
vlsioti. 

It  was  stated  by  Members  of  the 
othei-  body  that  any  strengthening  of 
the  Buy  American  provisions  would 
invitje  a  veto  by  the  administration. 
The  other  body  chose  not  to  include 
the  ttrengthenlng  language,  conferees 
reaffirmed  the  will  of  the  other  body, 
and  ^he  administration  vetoed  the  bill 
regai'dless  of  any  strengthening  Buy 
American  language. 

Does  this  not  suggest  that  our  col- 
lesigaes  who  opposed  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can provisions  used  the  threat  of  a 
Presidential  veto  as  a  scare  tactic  to 
kill  fuiy  proposed  strengthening  lan- 
guage to  purchase  American-made 
highway  materials?  Their  scare  tactics 
becafaie  all  too  real  when  the  President 
cho4e  to  veto  the  highway  bill  because 
the  legislation  included  far  too  many 
demonstration  projects  which  provid- 
ed unnecessary  budget  expenditures  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

During  the  opening  months  of  the 
lOOtli  Congress,  the  House  voted  over- 
wh^mingly  to  agree  with  the  confer- 
encei  report  accompanjing  the  Surface 
Tnu^portatlon  and  Uniform  Reloca- 
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Assistance  Act  of  1987.  It  was  in 

Congress,  that  the  House  and 

body  voted  and  passed  the 

legislation  but  Congress  was 

send  the  bill  to  the  White 

approval  because  they  could 


cqnfe 
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The  cqnferees  were  unable  to  reach 
an  agreement  or  chose  not  to  in  the 
99th  CoiigTess. 

This  ^ia  important  unfinished  busi- 
ness thai  we  were  pleased  to  resolve  so 
that  hlg|iway  construction  could  begin 
as  soon  is  possible.  So  conferees  final- 
ly came  to  an  agreement  on  a  much 
delayed  highway  reauthorization,  and 
without  that  reauthorization  our  Na- 
tion's highway  system  would  have 
been  at  a  standstill.  Thousands  of  Jobs 
would  have  been  Jeopardized,  and  fur- 
ther delays  of  this  legislation  would 
have  only  meant  higher  costs  to  the 
Americaii  taxpayer. 

James  Howahd  and  Mr. 
JoHH  PaItl  Hammerschicidt.  the  rank- 
ing Repfbllcan  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  works  and  Transportation,  and 
Gleitn  Ahdersom.  and  Mr. 
Bud  SuiisTEK  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  "Transportation,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  working  to  bring  this  reau- 
thorizatipn  before  the  100th  Congress 
for  timely  consideration. 

the  99th  and  now  in  the 
100th  Congress,  as  a  memlier  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  I  also  worked  to  help  pre- 
pare the  highway  reauthorization  leg- 
islation for  committee  mai^up  for 
House  passage,  for  enactment,  and  it 
was  whoi  the  highway  bill  was  first 
before  tpe  99th  Congress  that  I  of- 
fered an^ndlng  language  to  the  legis- 
lation designed  to  strengthen  that  Buy 
America^  provision.  Steel  was  already 
in  there. 

The  Bouse  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved, ^  to  102,  the  Bentley  amend- 
ment wUch  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
all  foreign  cement  for  construction  of 
projects  {under  the  federally  funded 
highway!  ^^-  ^^'^  '^  ^  certainly  en- 
couraging to  have  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  take  a  stand 
against  Unfair  trading  practices  of  for- 
eign nations.  And  it  is  my  hope  that 
those  of  fus  in  the  100th  Congress  who 
supported  the  Bentley  amendment 
will  continue  to  support  measures  de- 
signed tq  build  a  strong  Industrial  base 
resulting  in  Jobs  for  American  labor.  A 
stronger  national  economy  wUl  be 
achieved  with  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion written  to  promote  American  in- 
dustry. 

I  am  rery  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  should  be 
spent  only  on  purchases  in  the  United 
States,  not  overseas,  and  we  in  the 
Congresg  should  be  making  laws  that 
foster  Jofos  and  development  in  Amer- 
ica. The  erosion  of  the  industrial  base 


In  this  Nation  must  be  reversed.  Buy 
American  provisions  are  necessary  to 
achieve  a  stronger  domestic  industrial 
base,  and  it  was  with  that  in  mind  that 
I  pushed  on  the  Buy  American  provi- 
sion for  cement. 

When  the  other  body  considered  the 
Buy  American  language,  a  number  of 
inaccurate  statements  were  asserted, 
and  it  was  as  a  result  of  those  inaccu- 
racies that  the  strengthened  Buy 
American  language  was  defeated.  I  am 
trying  today  to  try  to  straighten  out 
some  of  that  language,  and  I  want 
people  to  think  along  the  lines  that 
there  were  inaccuracies  then.  And  be- 
cause the  pressures  were  so  strong,  the 
House  conferees  were  not  able  to  over- 
come the  pressures  from  the  other 
body. 

At  that  time,  one  of  the  inaccuracies 
stated  by  Members  of  the  other  body 
was  that  the  United  States  would  be 
unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  domestic 
consumption  of  cement  for  Federal 
highway  construction.  This  is  a  false 
accusation,  because  according  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  in  a 
study  that  was  made  on  the  domestic 
cement  indiistry,  the  United  States 
would  be  capable  of  meeting  cement 
demand  in  the  United  States,  and  this 
was  corroborated  by  another  study 
from  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines,  after  all,  are  respon- 
sible for  our  natural  resources. 

What  has  happened  is  that,  as  for- 
eign imports  have  increased  in  this 
country,  the  nimiber  of  operating 
plants  for  cement  decreased.  So  if  one 
took  into  consideration  the  amoimt  of 
cement  actually  being  produced  at  this 
moment,  no,  that  would  not  lie  ade- 
quate. But  they  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  production  of 
cement  could  be  stepped  up  very 
quickly,  and  plants  put  in  production, 
and  we  would  have  had  adequate  sup- 
plies. 

And  despite  the  fact  that  the  House 
had  overwhelmingly  voted  to  include 
the  strengthening  amending  langiiage 
for  cement,  the  conference  report  to 
H.R.  2  included  no  provision  nor  any 
form  of  compromise,  and  the  confer- 
ence language  appears  as  If  no  vote 
was  ever  made  in  the  House  to  let  us 
use  American  cement.  This  is  another 
blow  for  another  American  indiistry. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
increasing  trade  deficit,  we  have  to 
wonder  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  our 
domestic  Industries.  And  we  have  to 
think  about  the  fact  that  our  domestic 
industries  are  forced  to  compete  un- 
fairly with  foreign  markets. 

Our  steel,  cement,  asphalt,  luml)er, 
maritime,  and  other  vital  industries 
are  forced  to  compete  abroad  in  highly 
subsidized  foreign  competition,  non- 
tariff  failures  and  restrictive  foreign 
policies.  Thousands  of  American  Jobs 
have  been  lost  or  are  in  Jeopardy  as  a 
result,  and  many  of  these  are  tied  into 
the  Federal  highway  program,  a  pro- 


gram, ironically,  that  was  kicked  off  in 
1982  to  provide  for  Jobs  for  Americans. 
I  remember  very  well  the  salesman- 
ship that  went  into  adding  that  5 
cents  a  gallon  to  the  gasoline  tax,  and 
the  whole  thnist  of  it  was  we  can  re- 
build American  highways  and  Ameri- 
can bridges,  and  we  wiU  t>e  putting 
some  350,000  Americans  back  to  work. 
Well,  not  if  we  keep  buying  all  of  the 
supplies  from  overseas. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  trade 
deficit  with  foreign  nations  is  at  an  all 
time  high,  and  that  is  why  I  say  that 
domestic  policies  must  be  written  to 
reduce  this  problem.  Japan  and 
Canada  happen  to  be  two  of  the  lead- 
ing nations  contributing  to  that  trade 
deficit,  and  these  two  are  involved  in 
selling  many  of  the  components  used 
in  highway  construction. 

In  1985,  Japan  sold  3  bUlion  dollars' 
worth  of  steel  to  the  United  States 
and  the  total  United  States  trade  defi- 
cit with  Japan  today  is  $46.6  billion. 
That  was  3  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
steel  that  they  sold  here. 

Even  though  we  say  today  that  the 
United  States  has  the  world's  strong- 
est economy.  It  is  fragile  and,  there- 
fore, the  question  that  we  in  Congress 
must  be  prepared  to  answer  is  where 
will  that  economy  be  tomorrow,  not 
Just  where  do  we  stand  today.  Since 
1960,  our  productivity  growth  has 
been  outstripped  by  almost  all  of  our 
trading  partners.  Japanese  productivi- 
ty growth  has  been  five  times  greater 
than  our  own,  and  Japan's  productivi- 
ty now  exceeds  that  of  the  United 
States  in  steel,  in  transportation 
equipment,  electrical,  general  and  pre- 
cision machinery. 

I  sun  delighted,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  one  Buy  American  provision 
that  remained  in  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  dealt  with  steel,  and 
that  at  least  the  steel  products  used  in 
highway  construction  will  be  Ameri- 
can, and  that  that  remained  in  the  bill 
all  the  way  through  and  now  is  law. 

For  other  products  used  in  highway 
construction,  like  lumber  and  asphalt, 
the  story  is  interesting.  The  principal 
supplier  of  lumber  to  the  United 
States  in  1985  was  Canada.  Nearly  $3 
billion  of  lumber  was  sold  to  the 
United  States  by  Canada  m  that  same 
year.  The  total  United  States  trade 
deficit  with  Canada  is  $22  billion. 
Where  is  our  lumber  in  this  picture? 

And  then  on  the  other,  asphalt.  Ven- 
ezuela was  the  major  supplier  of  as- 
phalt. The  United  States  purchased 
$200  million  worth  of  asphalt  from 
Venezuela  in  1985.  Our  total  trade  def- 
icit with  Venezuela  is  in  excess  of  $3 
billion.  Do  we  not  produce  asphalt  in 
this  country? 

I  think  these  are  rather  startling 
statistics,  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
If  we  are  to  reduce  the  trade  deficit 
and  achieve  fair  trading  practices, 
then  this  Congress  must  begin  passing 
legislation  that  looks  after  our  Ameri- 


can-made products,  and  American  in- 
dustry and  labor. 
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The  thrust  of  falling  to  Include 
amending  langtiage  to  strengthen  the 
Buy  American  provision  is  proof  that 
yet  another  American  industry  is 
going  under  to  foreign  competition. 
Foreign  industries  everyday  will  con- 
tinue to  violate  fair  trading  practices 
by  illegal  dtmiping  on  the  shores  of 
the  United  States. 

Let  us  talk  about  that  illegal  dump- 
ing in  the  area  of  cement.  For  in- 
stance, Taiwan  and  Korea  sell  cement 
for  $65  a  ton  at  home  and  $30  a  ton  In 
the  United  States.  Japan  has  the  same 
comparison. 

Spain  sells  cement  for  $71  a  ton  In 
Spain  and  $39  a  ton  in  the  United 
States.  Mexico  sells  cement  for  $56  a 
ton  in  Mexico  and  $29  a  ton  in  the 
United  States. 

Now  let  us  see  how  they  do  this: 
"Eacli  of  these  countries  which  produce 
the  cement  at  home  does  not  allow 
any  foreign  cement  to  enter  their  bor- 
ders whatsoever.  As  you  can  see  their 
production  costs  are  rather  low  and 
their  selling  price  at  home  is  quite  sub- 
stantial. There  is  a  large  margin  of 
profit  in  there,  anjrwhere  from  $25  to 
$35  a  ton  at  home.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  cement  that  each  of  these  coun- 
tries produces  at  home  is  consiuned 
right  there.  They  make  that  big  profit, 
the  $25  to  $35  a  ton  on  that  80  per- 
cent. The  20  percent  is  what  they  ship 
into  the  United  States  and  they  send 
it  in  here  at  dumped  prices.  Now  when 
the  cement  industry  appealed  to  the 
International  Trade  Commission  for 
help  on  this,  the  International  Trade 
Commission  finally  determined  that 
"Well,  you  are  making  a  profit  now 
and  therefore  you  are  not  harmed." 

The  fact  that  the  profit  by  the  U.S. 
producers  was  negligible,  was  very 
small,  was  not  taken  Into  consider- 
ation. The  American  producers  had  to 
mark  their  prices  way  down  to  meet 
the  foreign  prices  in  this  country. 

Now  because  of  the  foreign  industry 
at  home  making  such  a  substantial 
profit,  they  will  be  able  to  maintain 
and  replace  their  plants,  as  they 
become  obsolete.  Right  today  the  U.S. 
plants  that  are  still  operating  are  state 
of  the  art,  as  are  those  abroad,  and  we 
do  have  the  same  sources  of  natural 
resources,  the  same  amount  of  natural 
resources  In  this  country  as  they  have 
abroad.  So  therefore,  as  for  productivi- 
ty and  state  of  the  art  equipment,  we 
can  do  it.  But  we  cannot  do  it  at  those 
prices  and  earn  enough  profit,  our  in- 
dustries caimot  do  it.  In  order  to  re- 
place the  equipment  as  it  becomes  ob- 
solete in  this  country.  And  that  is  the 
key.  As  those  plants  wear  down,  I  am 
told  by  the  cement  industry  they  will 
not  be  able  to  replace  them  and  there- 
fore this  whole  liulustry  will  go  under 
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mod  we  will  be  totally  dependent  on 
foreisn  aouroes  for  all  of  our  cement. 

T<ooiring  at  the  flcures.  from  1984  to 
1987.  foreign  cement  imports  have  in- 
creaaed  SOO  percent,  from  4.2  million 
tool  In  1983  to  8.9  million  tons  in  1984 
to  14.5  mmion  tooa  in  1985  and  an  esti- 
mated 17.5  to  18  million  tons  last  year. 
The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  U.S.  cement  industry  cannot  com- 
pete with  imports  subsidised  by  for- 
eign governments.  If  the  conference 
report  had  included  strengthen  Buy 
American  language,  then  foreiim  pro- 
ducers would  have  been  encouraged  to 
Iterate  in  the  United  States  creating 
U.S.  Jobs  and  increasing  the  UJ3.  tax 
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No  serious  foreign  trade  repercus- 
sions would  result  because  this  action 
is  takm  In  response  to  the  unfair 
dumping  practices  of  forelfl^  comi)eti- 
tors.  And  can  you  see  any  n.S.  cement 
producers  being  as  free  or  have  any 
freednn  at  all  to  act  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  do  those  foreign  producers  in 
ouroountrjr? 

In  the  1985  to  1986  period  the 
United  States  became  the  world's  larg- 
est cement  importing  country  for  the 
first  time  in  history  and  it  is  going  up. 
Use  of  domestic  cement  would  improve 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit,  reverse  the 
trend  rapidly,  increasing  imports  and 
encourage  foreign  producers  to  oper- 
ate in  the  United  States  rather  than 
off  our  shores.  The  long-term  benefits 
of  using  U.S.  cement  would  outweigh 
any  cost  increases  because  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  price  of  UJS.  products  is 
recaptured  through  Federal.  State, 
and  local  taxes. 

I  might  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
since  the  conference  report  and  all  the 
action  that  was  taken  on  this  siu^ace 
transportation  bill.  OMB.  the  Office 
of  BCanagement  and  Budget  in  the 
White  House,  has  even  adopted  a  posi- 
tion that  the  imported  cement  which 
wHl  be  used  on  Federal  highways  does 
not  have  to  move  on  UJ3.-flag  ships,  as 
spetARed  by  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
of  1954. 

That  position,  fortunately,  is  being 
opposed  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Maritime  Administra- 
ticm  and  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Cranmittee  here  on  Capitol 
HUL  But  I  suppose  my  question  is  why 
do  we  always  have  to  fight  for  some- 
thing to  help  America,  Americans  at 
woi^  rather  than  Just  abide  by  the  law 
and  the  will  of  the  Congress?  All  of 
these  laws  set  a  precedent  for  includ- 
ing the  Buy  American  provisions  for 
cement  in  the  Federal  aid  highway  re- 
authorization highway  legislation, 
HJl.  2.  but  it  was  not  done  and  I  am 
here  today  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  will  be  future  authorizing 
legislation  considered  by  Congress  and 
I  am  prepared  to  work  to  reduce  the 
trade  deficit  and  promote  the  pur- 
chase of  American  made  products  by 
the   U.S.   Government   for   federally 


funded  projects.  We  must  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  act  responsibliy  to  the  growing 
trade  deficit  and  be  prepared  to  pass 
legi$lation  designed  to  promote  Ameri- 
can iindustry  and  labor.  It  is  high  time. 
Mr.  ISpeaker.  to  stop  selling  off  Ameri- 
can Industry. 

Every  Member  must  have  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  and  fight  unfair  trad- 
ing policies  and  help  save  Jobs  for 
Americans. 

I  ^hank  the  Si>eaker. 
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DEALINO  WITH  TAX  INCREASES 

Tke  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pxidry).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
Hoive.  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  LnncKsr]  will  be  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Speaker  of  this  House  confided  to 
Democratic  colleagues  last  year  that 
he  was  willing  to  "break  the  ice"  and 
"float  some  Ideas,"  he  was  not  kidding. 
Upoti  his  election  last  December  as  the 
newiSpeaker,  Mr.  Wrigbt,  floated  one 
such  idea,  suggesting  to  House  Demo- 
cratt  that  a  modification  could  easily 
be  4uule  to  the  new  tax  reform  bill. 
Feeling  the  need  to  be  "honest  with 
the  American  people"  over  the  budget 
deficit,  the  Speaker's  December  pro- 
posal would  delay  for  many  so-called 
wealthy  Americans  the  effective  date 
of  the  bill's  lower  tax  rates. 

And  less  than  3  months  later,  Speak- 
er Wright  did  it  again.  This  time,  as  a 
so-ailled  positive  step  toward  deficit 
redaction,  he  concluded  that  we  ought 
to  impose  a  transfer  tax  on  the  value 
of  publicly  traded  stocks.  The  Speaker 
clained  that  such  a  tax  would  produce 
about  $17  billion  in  revenues.  Needless 
to  say,  that  proposal  was  promptly  or- 
phaned as  the  White  House  and  con- 
gressional Republicans  denounced  it 
and  inany  Democrats  in  this  body  ran 
awai  from  it. 

Aonittedly,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  displays  some  boldness  Just  to 
utter  the  words  "tax  Increase."  When 
Walter  Mondale  did  it  in  1984,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  laughed  all  the  way  to  a 
49-State  victory.  But  now,  he  has 
dared  to  assert  that  because  the  Presi- 
dent is  strongly  opposed  to  that  infa- 
mouj  "T"  word,  the  Congress  will  have 
to  taiie  the  initiaUve. 

M4.  Speaker.  I  would  suggest  that 
before  we  get  too  carried  away  with 
any  proposal  to  increase  taxes,  we 
ought  to  realize  what  effects  such  an 
increase  would  portend  for  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  would  be 
forced  to  bear  its  greatest  burden. 
With  that  in  mind.  I  chaired  a  hearing 
last  week  of  the  Republican  Study 
Comtnittee  on  this  very  question— the 
question  of  whether  or  not  Americans 
are,  in  fact,  lining  sufficiently  the 
pockets  of  Uncle  Sam. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since 
the  .November  elections  the  debate 
overt  the  issues  of  taxes  and  deficits 


have  bteen  nearly  completely  one- 
sided, what  we  continue  to  hear  and 
read  is  that  the  other  party  has  this 
remarksible  vision  of  achieving  a  pros- 
perous America  through  a  little  tax 
hike  here  and  a  tiny  tax  hike  there. 
From  ifeading  these  accounts,  one 
would  tftink  that  the  only  reasonable, 
couragef  us,  and  statesmanlike  persons 
in  Washington  are  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  bite  the  tax  increase  bullet. 

Addltibnally,  whether  the  story  is  re- 
ported In  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  the 
Washington  Post,  or  the  New  York 
Times,  several  basic  themes  are  heard 
time  and  again— that  Americans  need 
to  pay  more  for  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment; that  the  Congress  cannot  possi- 
bly meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit 
reduction  target;  and.  that  our  large 
Federal  deficit  was  somehow  caused 
single-ha  ndedly  by  President  Reagan. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
many  ol  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  I  Lisle  that  not  everyone  sub- 
scribes t  >  such  misguided  thinking. 
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Rather,  our  hearing  confirmed  the 
belief  that  a  tax  increase  would  severe- 
ly underinlne  productivity,  economic 
growth  and  our  competitiveness  in  the 
world  mirketplace. 

Moreover,  it  would  adversely  affect 
the  inflation  rate,  negatively  impact 
on  employment,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, low4r  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 

Again,  our  reason  for  holding  such  a 
hearing  should  be  clear.  We  figured 
that  if  the  Democratic  leadership  in 
this  House  was  willing  to  advocate  the 
need  for  a  tax  hike,  then  it  was  incum- 
bent on  lus,  as  responsible  policymak- 
ers, to  d^cuss  what  effects  such  a  tax 
increase  iwould  have  on  society.  I  have 
taken  tl}is  opportumity  today  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  what  our  witnesses 
shared  with  us  last  week. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  Speaker's 
taxation  I  philosophy,  as  I  mentioned 
previously,  took  form  last  December 
when  hei  suggested  that  we  delay  the 
individu^  rate  reductions  promised 
through] last  year's  massive  overhaul 
of  our  Nhtion's  tax  code.  As  OMB  Di- 
rector Jiin  Miller  noted  last  week,  that 
proposal  would  have  denied  the  prom- 
ised 28  percent  rate  in  1988  to  single 
taxpayem  with  incomes  as  low  as 
$27,000  4nd  to  all  married  taxpayers 
with  incpmes  of  more  than  $45,000. 
Further,;  even  though  only  about  11 
percent  of  taxpayers  will  be  immedi- 
ately affected  by  1988's  extra  10-per- 
cent cut  in  the  highest  rate,  that  re- 
duction has  enormous  indirect  impor- 
tance on  all  of  us.  Richard  Rahn,  chief 
economist  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commer^,  pointed  out  to  our  commit- 
tee that  upper  income  taxpayers  obvi- 
ously have  a  good  deal  more  economic 
flexibility  than  do  mlddle-or  lower- 
income  taxinyers.  He  maintains  that 


if  tax  rates  are  raised  on  upper  income 
groups,  then  those  taxpayers  will 
likely  substitute  out  of  taxable  activi- 
ties. They  will  tend  to  consiune  their 
income  rather  than  invest  or  save  be- 
cause the  higher  taxes  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  consumption  in  terms  of 
income  foregone. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  aspire  to  rise  to  the  top  bracket  in 
the  future  would  svu^ly  be  less  likely 
to  make  the  necessary  efforts.  Simply 
stated,  governments  cannot  punish 
people  for  earning  added  income  with- 
out also  punishing  the  added  produc- 
tion that  creates  that  income. 

In  general,  we  must  remember  that 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  although 
a  great  victory  for  the  President,  could 
not  have  passed  without  broad,  bipar- 
tisan support  in  the  Congress.  Both 
parties  signed  on  to  this  legislation 
early  and  pledged  their  support  for  it. 
We  must  not  break  that  historic  com- 
pact with  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  suppose  there 
are  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  or  else- 
where who  have  much  admiration  for 
those  on  Wall  Street  who  illegally  buy 
and  sell  stocks.  Indeed,  it  Is  easy  to 
seize  the  politically  attractive  issue  of 
bashing  such  inside-traders.  That  fact, 
coupled  with  the  notion  that  taxation 
should  be  based  on  one's  ability  to 
pay,  perhaps  led  to  the  proposal  that 
America's  rich  stockholders  should  be 
the  "lucky"  recipients  of  the  Speaker's 
new  stock  transfer  tax.  Yet  contrary 
to  the  claim  that  the  burden  will  fall 
on  the  wealthy,  statistics  reveal  that 
there  are  over  40  million  shareholders 
in  the  United  States.  Those  sharehold- 
ers cover  a  broad  range  of  economic 
classes,  including  the  very  people  the 
Speaker  is  so  Intent  on  helping. 

OMB  Director  Miller  cited  some  as- 
tonishing figures  last  week  that  we 
really  ought  to  keep  in  mind  when 
contemplating  such  an  onerous  tax. 
According  to  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change in  1985,  some  74  percent  of  all 
shareholders  had  annual  incomes 
below  $50,000,  and  24  percent  had 
annual  incomes  below  $25,000.  And 
Mr.  Miller  reminds  us  that  those  fig- 
ures do  not  even  address  the  fact  that 
millions  of  Americans  own  stock  indi- 
rectly through  their  pension  funds, 
the  Nation's  leading  non-Federal 
safety  net.  According  to  Richard 
Vedder,  professor  of  economics  at 
Ohio  University,  the  private  pension 
system  is  a  major  actor  In  the  eqviity 
markets.  As  of  1983,  50  million  work- 
ing Americans  received  pensions,  and 
26  million  of  those— over  half —earned 
less  than  $15,000  a  year  in  1982. 

Collaborating  with  these  figures  in 
an  April  6  Washington  Times  article, 
economics  columnist  Warren  Brookes 
noted  that  between  pension  funds  and 
insurance  policies— the  two  comprising 
more  than  50  percent  of  all  stock 
transactions— nearly    $1    trillion    has 


been  added  to  their  value  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  security  holders— no 
matter  what  their  economic  status- 
benefit  from  reduced  rates  and 
healthy  stock  market  contributions.  In 
February,  for  instance,  Michigan  tax- 
payers learned  that  the  State's  huge 
pension  funds  were  nearly  fully 
fimded  and  at  least  12  years  ahead  of 
schedule.  This  means  that  Michigan 
taxpayers  could  save  as  much  as  $10 
billion  to  $12  billion  in  contributions 
between  now  and  the  year  2000.  Still, 
Michigan's  experience  is  not  an  aber- 
ration. It  is  hm^pening  to  public  and 
private  pensions  all  over  America,  with 
estimates  that  by  1990  such  pensions 
could  produce  an  annual  taxpayer 
windfall  of  $15  billion  to  $20  billion. 

Turning  back  to  the  issue  of  the 
actual  stock  transfer  tax,  Mr.  Miller 
used  as  an  example  the  stock  market's 
dally  volume  of  trading.  He  correctly 
noted  that  a  tax  of  one-half  percent 
on  buyers  of  stock  and  the  same  tax 
on  the  sellers  would  force  investors  to 
earn  1  percent  more  on  their  invest- 
ments to  realize  the  same  after-tax 
return,  since  they  would  be  taxed  both 
when  they  bought  and  when  they  sold. 
Such  a  scenario  would  discourage  all 
but  the  most  profitable  short-term 
transactions.  He  reminded  us  that 
most  investors  would  have  to  hold 
their  stock  longer  to  realize  a  profit, 
which  would  seriously  impede  legiti- 
mate buying  and  selling. 

Picking  up  on  this  same  general 
theme  was  Paul  Craig  Roberts,  the 
William  E.  Simon  Chair  in  Political 
Economy  at  Georgetown  University's 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies.  Dr.  Roberts  said  such  a  secu- 
rities stock  would  fly  in  the  face  of 
fairness— the  centerpiece  of  last  year's 
tax  reform  bill.  He  suggested  to  the 
committee  that  a  person  who  bought 
and  sold  the  same  stock  several  times 
would  be  taxed  many  times  more  than 
a  different  person  who  only  conducted 
one  sale,  even  if  their  ci4>ital  gains 
were  the  same. 

Dr.  Roberts  suggested  further  that 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  predict 
what  the  response  of  investors  and 
corporations  would  be  to  a  stock  trans- 
fer tax.  Investors,  argued  Dr.  Roberts, 
would  hold  their  assets  longer  than  is 
justified  economically  to  avoid  the  tax, 
resulting  in  an  inefficient  investment 
mix.  Professor  Vedder  concurred  with 
that  assessment  by  noting  that  the 
stock  transfer  proposal  is  particularly 
harmful  since  it  Is  a  tax  on  the  mobili- 
ty of  resources.  He  admonished  oiu- 
committee  that  the  movement  of  re- 
sources is  what  drives  the  economy, 
providing  it  with  vitality  and  providing 
the  means  to  meet  changing  wants  of 
American  consumers  and  Investors. 

In  general,  while  higher  taxes  can 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  stockhold- 
ers in  the  short  term,  over  a  longer 
period  higher  business  tax  costs  must 
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be  tacked  on  to  the  prices  charged  for 
goods  and  services.  As  a  result,  higher 
business  taxes  become  taxes  on  con- 
sumption and  are  notr— as  Speaker 
Wright  believes— based  on  one's  abili- 
ty to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate at  this  time  to  discuss  the  relation- 
ship between  taxes  and  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  Before  that,  however.  I 
would  like  to  quote  three  Democratic 
leaders  who  have  suggested  that  a  tax 
increase  is  a  necessary  requisite  for  re- 
ducing the  deficit.  The  first  is  from 
Speaker  Jm  Wright,  who  was  quoted 
in  the  March  6,  1987.  Washington 
Times.  He  said: 


In  my  Judgement,  there  isn't  any  way  to 
achieve  the  commanded  reductions  in  the 
deficit  without  any  revenues. 

The  second  is  a  statement  by  Repre- 
sentative Dan  Rostkhkowski.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Quoted  in  the  October  23. 
1986,  Wall  Street  Journal.  Representar 
tive  RosTEincowsKi  said: 

Everyone  knows  we  will  eventually  need  a 
tax  increase  to  reduce  the  deficit.  But  the 
increase  in  revenue  should  come  through 
higher,  progressive  rates  on  income,  not  by 
a  low.  regressive  tax  on  need. 
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And     finally.     Representative     Vic 
Fazio  said  the  following  in  the  Demo- 
crat's weekly  radio  address  on  March 
21.  1987: 

The  honest  fact  is  we  need  to  continue 
spending  restraint  and  we  need  to  raise 
taxes  If  we  want  to  cut  the  deficit  over  time 
and  reestablish  a  firm  economic  foundation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Iwth  in  1982  and  1984. 
the  Congress  passed  two  exceedingly 
large  tax  increase  bills  designed  to  spe- 
cifically reduce  the  deficit.  According 
to  their  protagonists,  these  two  bills 
should  have  reduced  the  deficit  by  $68 
billion  in  1986.  Yet  the  deficit  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  CBO 
projected  would  be  the  case  before  the 
tax  increases  were  passed  in  1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  a  compar- 
ison between  congressional  spending 
and  tax  coUections.  I  would  rather  call 
it  tax  collections  instead  of  revenues 
because  the  American  people  seem  to 
accept  the  concept  of  revenues  as 
something  Government  should  have. 
When  we  say  it  is  not  revenues  but  tax 
collections,  they  understand  it  is 
coming  from  them. 

Let  us  refer  to  this  chart.  In  the  6- 
year  period  from  fiscal  year  1981  to 
fiscal  year  1987  the  receipts  of  the 
Federal  Government  rose  41  percent, 
or  by  $243  bUlion.  That  means  we  are 
taking  in  $243  billion  at  the  end  of 
that  5-year  period  additionally  per 
year  than  we  were  at  the  beginning. 
What  is  the  problem?  Well,  outlays 
rose  by  more.  Outlays  rose  by  50  per- 
cent or  by  $337  billion.  So  even  though 
the  trend  is  obviously  up  in  terms  of 
the  blue  line,  which  are  revenues  or,  as 
we  would  like  to  call  them,  tax  collec- 
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tknw.  spending  to  up  even  faster.  Both 
of  theae  numben  represent  substan- 
tial Increases,  even  allowing  for  Inflar 
tlon.  and  outlays  taicreased  faster  than 
GNP  during  the  same  period  of  time. 
Outlays  increased  tester  than  tax  col- 
leetians.  Outlays  increased  faster  than 
the  GNP  grew  during  that  some 
period  of  time.  For  every  dollar  in  new 
revenues  obtained  Oovemment  spend- 
ing rose  by  1.39  poeent.  and  the  defi- 
cit has  risen  by  $94  billion. 

Generally,  speaking,  it  is  infinitely 
more  iveferable  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
growth  in  Federal  spending  and  allow 
the  deficit  to  fall  as  receipts  increase 
with  economic  expansion  than  It  is  to 
raise  taxes.  Why  do  I  say  that?  In- 
creased taTation  crowds  out  private  ac- 
tivity Just  as  borrowing  does,  but  prob- 
ably far  more  completely,  quicUy  and 
effectively.  A  vote  for  higher  taxes  is  a 
vote  for  bigger  Government  and  a  vote 
for  shrinking  the  size  and  vitality  of 
the  private  sector. 

Tb  sum  up  the  issue  of  taxes  and  the 
deUdt.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  tes- 
timcmy  our  committee  heard  last 
week.  Dr.  Robert  Tollison.  professor  of 
ecmcnnics  at  George  Mason  Universi- 
ty, said  the  foUowtaig: 

It  i>  amilns  tbst  aome  Members  of  Con- 
gresB  still  havent  flsured  out  that  the  1984 
eleetlaDB  demooatrated  conclusively  that 
the  taxpayers  are  totally  fed  up  with  the 
cycle  of  tax.  tax.  ipeiid.  qiend.  and  tax  some 
more.  Reprawntattves  of  both  parties  need 
to  show  aome  inalcht  and  Imagination  in 
«*>ial1ns  with  the  eoooomlc  problems  con- 
fronttnc  ua.  ICaybe  pollttdans  should  begin 
thinking  and  acUng  like  real  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  biggest 
reason  the  Congress  cannot  effectively 
deal  with  the  whole  question  of  the 
budget  deficit  to  its  lack  of  institution- 
al constraints.  James  Buchanan,  the 
1986  Nobel  Prize  laureate  and  profes- 
sor at  the  public  choice  school  of  eco- 
nomics at  George  Mason  University, 
has  suggested  that  it  to  natural  for 
Government  to  grow.  It  to  because 
politicians  are  Just  like  everybody 
else— they  remond  to  incentives  and 
f<»'  most  of  them  the  incentive  to  to  in- 
crease funding,  to  increase  the  number 
of  bureaucrats  under  them,  to  increase 
their  power.  Unlike  the  private  sector, 
which  has  a  bottom  line  and.  there- 
fore, incentives  to  reduce  costs  and 
please  customers.  Congress  generally 
finds  itself  with  no  such  market  disci- 
pline and  often  in  a  monopoly  situa- 
tion. 

Thto  fact  brings  me  to  the  final  issue 
which  I  wotild  like  to  address. 

Although  the  Gramm-Rudman  defi- 
cit reduction  plan  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  the  Congress  to  clearly 
without  the  necessary  incentives  to  ef- 
fectively address  the  budget  deficit. 
What  we  have  as  a  result  of  no  institu- 
tional incentives  to  a  Congress  without 
credibility  and  unfortunately  a  Con- 
gress without  accountability,  without 
accountability  either  to  the  executive 
branch  or  to  the  American  people. 


tr  starters.  I  would  argue  that,  con- 
f  to  some  statements  made  on  the 
floAr  today  that  we  should  fear  it.  we 
need  to  provide  the  President  with  the 
real  executive  authority  to  exercise  a 
line-item  veto  to  reduce  spending. 
UnMke  most  Governors,  the  President 
to  maoed  in  the  untenable  position  of 
hanng  to  veto  massive,  all-inclusive 
apiropriation  bilto  which  would,  in 
ma4y  instances,  endanger  vital  Gov- 
ernment services.  Such  a  change  in 
the.  law  would  also  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  blue-pencil  unnecessary  or  low- 
priority  items.  In  that  context,  the 
Ident  simply  must  have  the  ability 
to  9iminate  the  excess  waste  and  mis- 
iment  that  often  results  from 
ional  inaction  or  partisan 
ibbling. 

tother  key  institutional  tool  that 
Id  be  available  to  the  legislative 
ich  of  Government  in  our  quest  to 
.te  the  Federal  deficit  to  an 
idment  to  the  Constitution  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Such  a  tool  could 
very  well  alter  the  Government's  ad- 
dictive habit  of  easy  credit  card  spend- 
ing with  no  eye  toward  the  day  when 
the  bilto  must  be  paid. 

Ini  the  final  analysto,  most  of  the  ex- 
cuses raised  for  not  enacting  a  consti- 
tutional mandate  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral, budget  seem  to  rest  on  a  stated  or 
implied  preference  for  solving  our  def- 
icit dilemma  through  what  to  caUed 
the  bolltlcal  process— that  to,  through 
responsible  action  by  the  Congress. 
Yet  that  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  time  and  again.  The  last  at- 
tempt to  establtoh  guidelines  for  such 
a  pdlltical  process,  if  we  exclude  the 
Gra|nm-Rudman  bill,  was  the  1974 
Budget  Reform  Act.  Unfortimately, 
that  act  gave  us  nothing  but  mounting 
deficits  and  further  discredit  to  the 
legislative  imx^ss. 

MX.  Speaker,  we  owe  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  restore  accountability  to 
the  budget  process.  I  have  mentioned 
line-Item  veto  legislation  and  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  as  positive 
steps  in  that  direction.  But  perhaps 
Alexander  Hamilton  provided  the  best 
solution  in  the  Pederaltot  Papers.  He 
said:  "It  to  essential  to  the  idea  of  a 
law  that  it  be  attended  with  a  sanc- 
tion; or,  in  other  words,  a  penalty  or 
puntohment  for  disobedience."  Unfor- 
tunaftely,  few  effective  incentives  ciu-- 
rently  confront  Members  of  Congress. 
Tq  give  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors! a  personal  stake  in  the  budget 
process,  I  have  introduced  HJl.  1038, 
the  Congressional  Pay  for  Perform- 
ance Act.  My  bill  would  provide  that, 
if  a}l  the  appropriation  bilto  for  a 
givet  fiscal  year  are  not  approved  by 
the  start  of  that  year,  the  permanent 
appnopriation  for  congressional  salary 
would  be  waived  for  that  year.  In  addi- 
tion, before  the  appropriation  measure 
for  the  legislative  branch  could  be  con- 
sidered, all  of  the  other  appropriation 
bilto  would  have  to  be  i4>proved  and 
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sent  to  the  President.  The  legislation 
would  therefore  mandate  that  Con- 
gress accomplish  its  task  before  it  re- 
ceives i|s  salary. 

Thto  ^ould  extend  to  Members  of 
Congreis  and  their  staffs.  It  would  say 
that,  if!  we  do  not  do  the  bare  mini- 
mum oi  what  to  required  in  our  Job, 
getting  the  essential  spending  bilto 
passed  and  sent  to  the  President 
before  Itie  fiscal  year  begins,  we  would 
not  get  bald. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  the  Congress  needs  a 
reminder  that  it  depends  on  the 
public,  not  the  public  on  the  Congress. 
Pay-for-3>erformance  legislation  will 
place  sach  a  reminder  in  a  location 
that  Senators  and  Representatives 
cannot  torget.  It  to  a  place  that  most 
Americans  cannot  forget— their  pock- 
etbooluj 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  as  we  begin  thto 
week's  aelMte  on  the  budget  and  we 
begin  to  hear  the  early  siren  songs— 
for  insliuice,  "let  us  Just  absolutely 
slam  defense"  or  "let  us  just  increase 
taxes  o^  the  American  people"— it  to 
good  f ot  us  to  remember  that  over  the 
last  5  ye^  we  have  increased  taxes  on 
the  American  people  or— and  thto  to 
another  way  of  saying  it— we  have  re- 
ceived t^es  from  the  American  people 
at  an  increasing  rate  of  $77  billion  per 
year.  The  projections  by  OMB  and  vir- 
tually eirery  other  responsible  organi- 
zation ire  that  we  will,  without  in- 
creasing] tax  rates  one  bit,  have  an  in- 
crease in  tax  collections  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  of  approximately  $77 
billion  a  year.  We  will  have  almost 
$400  billion  in  additional  tax  collec- 
tions by  the  5th  year  on  an  «-nnual 
basto  ov^r  what  we  have  right  now. 
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Yet  same  wIU  say  we  cannot  live 
within  our  means.  We  not  only  cannot 
live  within  our  present  budget,  we 
cannot  live  within  our  present  budget, 
our  present  tax  collections,  plus  $400 
billion  tidditional  by  the  end  of  5 
years. 

I  thinl^  that  to  nonsense.  Thto  chart 
clearly  shows  that  revenues  are  up. 
They  can  talk  about  President  Rea- 
gan's ta^  cut  in  1981,  yet  revenues  are 
up  ever  since  he  cut  rates.  Revenues 
are  going  to  be  up  thto  year.  We  are 
going  toi  take  more  money  out  of  the 
pockets  pf  the  American  people  than 
has  ever  been  taken  before  and  yet  we 
wiU  still  have  a  deficit. 

Why?  Because  the  red  line  continues 
to  go  UP]  faster  than  the  blue  line.  We 
do  not  have  a  deficit  because  the 
American  people  are  fundamentally 
undertaied.  we  have  a  deficit  because 
the  Congress  that  they  elected  to  rep- 
resent them  continues  to  spend  and 
spend  and  spend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that  as 
we  begin  our  Journey  down  the  road  to 
a  solution  to  the  present  deficit  prob- 
lem, we  j  look  very,  very  carefully  at 
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your  easy  proposal  to  increase  taxes.  I 
am  afraid  that  we  are  caught  in  the 
syndrome  where  now  it  to  a  "tax-a- 
month  club."  The  Speaker  brings  out 
a  tax  one  month,  and  if  we  do  not  like 
that,  he  talks  about  another  tax  the 
next  month.  I  was  wondering  what  we 
were  going  to  hear  on  the  first  of  April 
thto  year.  I  guess  we  are  going  to  wait 
until  later  in  the  month  to  hear  the 
newest  proposal  for  tax  Increases. 

We  have  a  budget  that  we  are  going 
to  debate  thto  week.  The  Democrats 
have  presented  a  budget  through  the 
Budget  Committee  after  denying  coop- 
eration to  Republican  members  of 
that  Budget  Committee,  and  it  has  got 
about  $18  billion  in  new  revenues, 
taxes.  It  does  not  tell  us  how  those 
taxes  are  going  to  come  about,  but  it 
seems  to  me  encumbent  upon  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  analyze  those 
taxes  and  see  what  they  are  going  to 
do  for  us. 

Last  year,  we  convinced  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  should  have  major 
tax  reform  in  thto  country.  We  passed 
major  tax  reform  and  we  promised  the 
American  people  that  we  would  do  a 
few  things  for  them.  We  would  make 
it  a  little  fairer.  We  tried  to  make  it  a 
little  simpler.  We  probably  did  not 
achieve  that.  We  would  make  it  a  little 
more  equitable,  and  we  would  estab- 
lish some  certainty  in  the  system. 
Here  we  are  with  the  ink  barely  dry  on 
the  particular  bill  and  we  have  already 
got  the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  suggesting  to  us  that  what  we 
have  got  to  do  to  Increase  those  rates. 

I  thought  we  had  somewhat  of  a 
social  compact  with  the  American 
people  last  year  when  we  voted  for  tax 
reform.  We  basically  said  we  would 
make  these  changes  on  a  massive  scale 
in  a  comprehensive  bill,  and  we  prom- 
ised not  to  do  anything  about  it  for 
some  period  of  time.  It  seems  to  me  we 
lose  the  credibility  that  we  have  with 
the  American  people  if  we  were  to 
alter  that. 

The  other  thing  I  would  say  to  thto: 
If  you  analyze  thto  chart,  it  suggests 
that  spending  continues  to  go  up  no 
matter  how  much  tax  receipts  or  tax 
collections  go  up.  It  siiggests  one 
thing.  Dealing  with  the  Federal  deficit 
to  like  dealing  with  the  imfortimate 
problem  of  alcoholism  in  your  family. 
If  someone  to  suffering  from  alcohol- 
ism, you  do  not  get  them  off  alcohol 
by  just  offering  them  more.  You  are 
not  going  to  get  Congress  off  deficit 
spending  by  just  offering  them  more 
tax  revenues. 

I  think  we  ought  to  think  about  that 
as  we  begin  thto  year  in  our  discussion 
on  the  budget.  Tax  revenues  have 
gone  up  the  last  5  years;  tax  revenues 
will  continue  to  go  up  the  next  5  years 
by  substantial  amounts.  It  to  up  to 
Congress  to  try  to  deal  with  that  chal- 
lenge. It  to  up  to  Congress  to  try  and 
work  out  a  budget  that  makes  sense 
that  does  not  continue  to  add  deficit 


upon  deficit  on  the  backs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  their  children,  and  our 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spaakof,  I  «n 
pteaaed  to  be  able  to  address  the  isaue  of  the 
growing  Federal  defictt  and  nxceastyo  Federal 
■peTKing.  I  want  to  malce  two  main  pointo: 
First,  the  deficit  is  cauaed  by  too  much  spend- 
ing: not  by  low  taxes:  and  aeoond,  the  proc- 
ess that  produces  these  deHcito  is  ftawed. 

The  simpie  tact  is  tturt  the  reason  we  have 
a  deticft  is  because  of  excessive  Federal 
spending.  The  government  does  not  need  to 
raise  new  revenues.  Under  current  law,  reve- 
nues will  rise  an  average  of  $77  biUion  per 
year  over  the  next  5  fiscaJ  years.  The  amount 
of  money  avaHabie  to  be  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  wHI  rise  by  over  $400  billion  by 
1992.  Yet.  this  is  not  enough  to  the  big  spend- 
ers. 

The  President's  budget  plans  do  not  drasti- 
calty  cut  Government  programs.  The  Federal 
Government  would  continue  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  on  health,  education,  research,  law 
enforcement  welfare,  and  other  social  pro- 
grams. The  big  spenders  are  upset  because 
the  President's  budget  does  not  Include  tre- 
mendous increases  In  all  of  these  areas.  The 
Budget  Committee  budget  includes  the  irv 
creases  demanded  by  special  interests,  and 
plans  for  new  taxes  on  tfie  American  people 
to  pay  for  the  programs  that  ber>efit  only  a 
few. 

The  American  people  are  not  undertaxed. 
The  worldng  men  and  women  of  our  country 
should  be  able  to  keep  more  of  what  they 
earn.  They  should  t>e  able  to  decide  how  to 
spend  or  save  or  invest  their  hard-earned  dol- 
lars. Of  course,  the  people  are  wHHng  to  pay 
for  our  Nation's  defense  and  many  ott>er  pro- 
grams, txjt  ttie  Government's  sppetite  for  tax 
revefHjes  cannot  always  be  fed.  The  people 
are  not  clamoring  for  more  and  new  programs 
desigr>ed  snd  run  by  tt>e  Federal  Governmerrt, 
and  paid  for  with  higher  taxes.  They  want  the 
Government  to  use  rto  existing  tsx  revenue 


We  must  reform  the  budget  , 

should  Implemont  a  2-yaar  budget  cyde. 
ought  to  give  the  President  the  Ine  Hem  V 
Our  ConstNulion  should  be  amended  to 
quirs  a  balanced  budget  The 
structure  should  be  revised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  American  people  are 
taxed  too  much;  the  Govemment  spends 
much.  Congress  needs  to  act  now  to  stop 
growth  of  new  spending,  snd  to  reform 
budget  process. 


As  we  have  all  heard,  "you  can  fool  some 
of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  txjt  you 
cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  aN  of  the  time." 
Tf>e  people  are  concerned  when  they  hear  ac- 
cusatkins  ttwtt  ttie  President  wanto  to  "cut" 
educatnn  or  health  or  erwironmental  spend- 
ing. But,  the  people  wise  up  wfien  those 
making  tne  charges  then  call  for  tax  increases 
to  pay  for  new  programs.  The  American 
people  are  not  taxed  too  much;  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress sperxto  too  much. 

Having  sakj  ttw,  it  is  wortfiwfiBe  to  step 
back  and  kxik  st  the  process  urxier  wtiich 
Congress  operates.  We  have  the  Budget 
Committee,  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
AuttKXizing  Committees.  We  debate  snd  pass 
supplemental  appropriattons  biNs,  "Emergerv 
cy"  supplementais,  and  run  ttie  Govemment 
t)y  passing  a  continuir>g  resolution. 

As  we  discuss  the  Budget  Committee 
budget  I  must  ask  wtiat  role  ttw  will  really 
play  in  ttie  eventual  spending  decisions  of  our 
Govemment  Do  tne  layers  of  committees, 
hearings,  and  specisi  procedures  make 
seme?  Would  ttie  average  American  working 
family  survive  if  ttwy  foltowed  our  policies? 
Ot>viously  not  Average  Americans  do  not 
have  the  power  to  raise  taxes. 


not 
too 


DOMESTIC  ENERGY  SUPPLY  ACT 
OF  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Mooa- 
HXAD]  to  recognized  for  60  mlnutea. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  vary 
pleased  to  join  with  many  of  my  coNaaguea, 
inckiding  tt>e  distinguished  gentlemsn  from  Mi- 
nois,  Republwan  Leader  Robert  Michel,  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
Reput>Kcan  whip  Trent  Lott,  and  the  dtottrt- 
gutohed  gentleman  from  New  York  and  rar*- 
Ing  minority  memt)er  of  the  Commlttoe  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Norman  F.  Lent,  in 
cosponsoring  the  DomestK  Energy  Supply  Act 
of  1967. 

This  Nation  is  blessed  with  an  abundance 
of  natural  resources,  inckidng  resources 
which  can  meet  the  energy  needs  of  buaineas 
and  consumers.  We  are  the  wortd's  second 
largest  producer  of  crude  oil.  Although  our 
known,  economically  recoverable  reserves  are 
a  retotively  modest  28  billion  barrels,  we  have 
potentially  significant  but  as  yet  untapped  re- 
serves underiying  the  Outer  Continentai  Shelf 
and  in  the  Arctk:  Nattonal  WMMe  Refuge. 
There  may  be  as  much  ss  12  billion  baneto  of 
recoverable  crude  oil  in  the  OCS  and  another 
9  bHNon  barrels  In  ANWR.  Further,  300  bUfion 
t>arrels  remain  In  ttte  ground  in  areas  already 
expkxed,  and  couM  be  produced  ttvough  en- 
harKsed  recovery  tecfmiques. 

Natural  gas  reserves  in  this  country  are 
plentiful  and  compare  tevorably  with  ottter 
producing  natons'  reserves.  At  the  cloee  of 
1985,  this  Nstkx)  had  as  estimated  193  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  proved  reserves,  with  anOtMr 
593  trillion  ojbic  feet  remaining  to  be  dtocov- 
ered.  In  comparison,  Canadian  gas  reeerves 
are  estimated  at  100  trillion  cubic  feet  and 
Mexican  reserves  are  estimsted  to  be  77  trl- 
kon  cubic  feet 

We  are  all  aware  of  our  vast  reserves  of 
coal.  DomestK  production  of  coal  has  iiv 
creased  steadily  from  over  400  mUHon  short 
tons  in  1960,  to  nearly  1,000  million  short  torw 
In  1985  srtd  may  be  expected  to  ncreese 
throughout  this  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  pn>- 
ductkxi  of  these  vast  energy  resources  is  arli- 
fk»lly  constrained  by  Government  The  Feder- 
al Govemment  does  not  altow  exploration  for 
new  reserves  off  of  much  of  tt>e  coast  of  CsK- 
fomia.  The  Federal  Govemment  does  not 
permit  exptoratnn  arxi  production  of  new  re- 
serves tocated  in  ttte  Arctk:  Ktatiortal  WiMWe 
Reserve.  TTie  Federal  Govemment  does  not 
sUow  those  wtK)  produce  rtatural  gas  from  so- 
called  oW  gas  wells  to  otrtain  mailtet  vahje  for 
their  product  and  thus  the  Govemment  en- 
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ItMm  not  to  pRXfcJM  such  gM.  The 
Fwtaral  Oownwiwnt,  howaiMr.  doss  iNow 
imiiiliU  nahm  gat  ptpilnM  to  dany  pro- 
duowt  and  oofwuriMf*  KOMS  on  noiNlKrim- 
to  Mmpofliiton  Mfvtos^~ 
wNdiiB  nMMMiy  to  crMHng  a  triM 
in  gaa.  Tha  Fadaral  Govanment 
not  laaaa  Fadaral  landa  for  ol  and  gaa 
pRiduaion    in    an    ordariy    and    afliciant 


CM  to  rwrftead  without  harni  to  the 

OTWOfWTMflt. 

I*.  Spatter,  tto  raault  of  Ihia  gowemmental 
iiHaflarance  ia  that  thia  Natioa  which  is 
aaoond  to  none  in  tte  depth  and  dKraraity  of 
Ha  nalural  raaoureaa  and  in  its  technological 
SD^)amaa  to  develop  theae  raeourcea  consist- 
enMy  with  the  preservatton  and.  indeed,  the 
enhanoemant  of  environmental  values,  must 
rely  to  an  incraasing  extent  on  Importod  aup- 
plaa  of  anafgy.  The  United  States  was  heaviy 
dependant  on  crade  ol  imports  during  the 
seveniee  we  imported  46  percent  of  our 
cnide  ol  needs  in  1977.  This  dependency  was 
reduced  dramaticaly  during  tto  eerty  yeers  of 
the  Reagan  Presidency  due  to  the  decontrol 
of  domaatic  ol  pricee  and  the  natural  mailcet 
raadion  to  high  pricea  reduced  conaumption, 
Increaaed  productioa  Recently,  however,  our 
relance  on  imported  cnide  supples  has  irv 
creesed.  from  25  percent  of  total  consumption 
in  1906  to  38  percent  In  1968.  Many  experts 
predfct  that  a  conMnuation  of  low  oil  prices 
throughout  this  decade  wouM  cause  the  cmde 
import  level  to  reach  50  percent  t>y  1990. 

Reasonable  peopto  may  dHfer  as  to  ttw 
rammcaMona  of  increased  crude  ol  imports. 
Soma  view  thia  as  a  serious  threat  to  our  Na- 
tion's security,  whie  others  are  more  sanguine 
about  tto  short  and  long-tarm  consequences 
of  Increaaed  imports.  Experts  of  tto  latter 
view  point  to  tto  diversity  of  sources  of  im- 
ported crude  ol  and  tto  presence  of  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  as  a  safguard  against 
an  import  curtalment. 

One  point  seems  dear,  however— tto  in- 
creaae  in  imports  which  is  due  to  dedning  do- 
mestic production  is  an  increase  in  depefiderv 
cy  which  need  not  happea  And  domestic  pro- 
duction ia  delnitoly  dedning.  In  1966,  total 
U.S.  production  of  crude  ol  decKned  by 
ahnoat  800,000  barrels  per  day  from  tto  aver- 
age in  1986.  Much  of  this  decline  was  no 
doubt  due  to  tto  precipitous  drop  in  oil  prices 
last  year.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  production 
of  crude  ol  in  thia  country  has  been  in  dedirw 
for  a  long  time.  wHh  tto  dtooovery  and  produc- 
tion of  tto  huge  Prudhoe  Bay  reserve  off  tto 
Alasiian  North  Slope  only  temporarily  masking 
tto  long4srm  downward  trend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wlwt  this  Nation  needs  is  an 
energy  poicy  which  wV  encourage,  rather 
than  delar,  tto  development  of  our  diverse 
and  vaat  energy  raeourcea  and  do  so  in  a 
mannar  that  protecte  and  enhances  our  im- 
portant environmental  values. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tto  Domestic  Energy  Supply 
Act  constHutos  such  a  policy.  This  legislation 
ia  intended  to  sHmulato  tto  productive  forces 
in  our  economy  by  removing  unwise  and  un- 
necessary goveinrwantal  restiainis  and  tegula- 
tiort  TMs  approach  rests  on  tto  premise  ttot 
unleaahing  tto  genius  and  determination  of 
American  energy  entrepreneurs  is  tto  key  to 
ensuring  over  tto  short,  aixl  over  tto  kxig 


term,  a  {balance  between  tto  supply,  demand 
and  prids  of  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  aUow  me  to  dto  one  socample 
of  how  tto  Domestic  Energy  Supply  Act  will 
acconrfsh  this  purpose.  Title  I  of  tto  bW  pro- 
videe  f^r  tto  removal  of  remaining  Federal 
controW  on  tto  price  of  natural  gas  at  tto 
walhaajl  Theae  controls  wouto  to  removed 
from  g^  as  tto  underlying  contracts  ex- 
pired—4o  no  legitimate,  contractual  rights  aiKJ 
responAHities  wouM  to  dMurbed.  Price  oon- 
trola  or^  natural  gas,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  been 
proved  Ito  acooinplah  nothing  ottter  Vhan  to 
prevent!  producers,  and  consumers,  from  real- 
izing tto  true  market  value  of  ttiis  valuable 
commoltty.  Tto  Energy  Informatnn  Adminis- 
tration ^atimatea  ttot  continuation  of  Federal 
price  o^lings  on  gas  from  weMs  drilled  before 
tto  adctotton  of  tto  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  MouM  cause  tto  premature  alMndorv 
ment  oTthoae  wels  and  a  permanent  toss  of 
up  to  34  trUNon  cubic  feet  of  otherwise  eco- 
nomicafy  recoverable  natural  gas.  This  is 
emughjgas  to  meet  tto  total  consumptkxi  of 
tto  United  States  for  2  years! 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  wouM  to  a  tme  national 
tragedy!  for  tto  Federal  Government  to  to  re- 
aponsXi|e  for  tto  waste  of  34  trilKon  cubk:  feet 
of  natutal  gas.  Natural  gas  is  an  environmen- 
tally ci#an.  domestK  er>ergy  resource — pre- 
ciseiy  tlie  kind  of  resource  ttiis  Nation  shouM 
to  developing  and  using,  not  wasting.  Enact- 
ment ol  tto  DomestK  Energy  Supply  Act  of 
1967  wpuU  prevent  this  huge  waste  from  oc- 
curring.! 

There  are  several  other  titles  to  this  legisla- 
tion wlich  are  in  tto  same  spirit  of  title  I.  For 
brevity's  sake.  I  have  attacfied  a  summary  of 
tt>ese  tiles  for  tto  Record. 

Mr.  Sk>eaker.  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
rtwtorio  in  tto  last  few  years  about  tto  coming 
"energy  crisis."  Many  of  my  frierxte  on  tto 
ottier  jde  of  tto  aisle  tove  argued  ttot  tto 
RepubA:an  Party  does  not  care  atxxjt  tto 
energy  security  of  our  Natnn.  or  ttot  we  are 
oompiiacent  about  it  They  daim  ttot  we  Re- 
pubNcat»  lack  an  energy  polkry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
tto  trufi.  There  are  many  significarrt.  innova- 
tive and  environmentally  sensitive  measures 
ttot  can  to  undertaken  to  stimulate  domestw 
energy  producimn  arxi  ensure  adequate  sup- 
ples of  energy  at  reasonable  cost  for  corv 
sumera  Many  of  ttwse  kleas  tove  been 
pushed  tirelessly  for  several  years  by  Republi- 
cans and  even  by  a  few  Democrats.  Tto  prob- 
lem haa  been  ttot  not  erK>ugh  of  our  frierxte 
in  tto  majority  party  tove  supported  these 
proposyJs  to  allow  them  to  be  enacted  into 
law.  In  toto,  Vnese  proposals  woukj  amount  to 
a  supafb  and  effective  national  energy  polKy. 
Tto  Domestic  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1987  corv 
stitutes  ttot  policy,  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
coUea^ues. 

-BT-TlTLS  SUMMAST  OF  DOMESTIC 

EmsGT  Sttpplt  Act  op  1987 

TITLK  I — NATURAL  0A8 

(title  would  immediately  decontrol  all 
I  prices  covered  in  new  and  renegoti- 
^ntracts.  Other  wellhead  prices  would 
antrolled  as  the  underlying  contracts 
,  Thus,  this  is  a  phased  out  decontrol 
of  prides. 

The'  title  would  compel  interstate  pipe- 
lines to  transport  gas  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory l|asls  for  any  persoiL  Bypass  of  local 
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distribution  Dompanles  would  t)e  prohibited 
if  such  coiapanies  offered  transportation 
services  on  terms  comparable  to  those  of 
the  interstate  pipeline. 

TITLK  n— ARCTIC  HATIOKAI.  WILDLIFS  RXTOGK 

These  protlsions  draw  on  Mr.  Young's  bill. 
H.R.  1083.  a^d  would  authorize  exploration 
and  developtnent  of  oil  and  gas  reserves  in 
the  Arctic!  National  WUdlife  Refuge 
("ANWR"). 

TRLB  tU— WnrDPALL  PKOrTtS  TAX 

This  title  f  ould  repeal  the  WindfaU  Prof- 
its Tax. 

TTTLX  IV-k>H8HOSX  OIL  AMD  OAS  LXASIKG 

These  provisions  draw  on  the  bill  intro- 
duced last  QongresB  by  Senator  Bumpers.  A 
two-tier  leading  system  would  be  instituted, 
with  an  initial  round  of  competitive  bidding 
followed,  if  aeceaaary.  by  a  lottery. 

Tliere  are  two  differences  l>etween  the 
language  in  this  tiUe  and  that  contained  in 
the  Btmipen'  legislation.  First,  the  flat  roy- 
alty rate  of  12%  percent,  contained  in  the 
Bumpers'  bQl,  is  reduced  to  10  percent  in 
tiUe  IV.  Seiond.  unlike  the  Bumpers'  bill, 
there  is  no  itilnimum  bid  requirement. 

TTTLX  V — LuCmD  AirTTTRnST  nfMUNlTV  POK 
SMAI^  MATnUAL  OAS  PKODUCXKS 

These  sections  would  allow  independent 
gas  produced  to  enter  into  cooperatives,  to 
enhance  their  ability  to  compete  in  the 
market,  without  incturing  antitrust  liability. 
To  qualify  for  this  limited  antitrust  protec- 
tion, the  cdoperative  must  not  l>e  for  the 
purpose  of  Qxlng  prices. 

TITLE  Vlj— on.  PIFKLim  DXHBGULATION 

This  title  I  would  deregulate  the  rates  of 
common  cafrier  pipelines  that  transport  oil 
and  oil  products.  If  a  petitioner  could  show 
that  the  pipeline  possesses  market  power  to 
control  prices,  the  Federal  EInergy  Regula- 
tory Commission  could  reimpose  rate  regu- 
lation. 

TITLK  Vn— ■IHARCXKKHT  OP  COAL  EXPORTS  TO 
I  JAPAH 

This  title  directs  the  President  to  enter 
Into  negotiations  with  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  Implement  the  1983  Reagan-Naka- 
sone  "Joint  Statement  on  Energy  Coopera- 
tion", in  ^rhich  the  Japanese  agreed  to 
expand  their  use  of  competitively  priced 
D.S.  coal.  Ilie  President  would  t>e  directed 
to  report  tt>  Congress  on  the  progress  of 
these  negotiations  and  recommend  legisla- 
tive solutions,  if  necessary. 

TITLS  VIII— METHAIf  OL  PROGRAM 

This  titiej  Is  based  on  the  bill  from  last 
year— HJl.  0355  ("Methanol  Energy  PoUcy 
Act)— whic4  was  cosponsored  by  Congress- 
men Modrhead.  Dannemeyer,  Sharp. 
Markey  and  others.  It  would  direct  the 
Energy  Secretary  to  ensure  that  the  govern- 
ment use  methanol  powered  vehicles.  It 
would  also  provide  for  demonstration  of 
methanol  trucks  and  buses.  Credits  against 
CAFE  requirements  would  t)e  given  to  auto 
manufacterers  that  make  methanol  vehi- 
cles. 

TITLK  Ix4-PRORIBITIOR  OP  MOHATORIA  OH 
LXASmd  OP  OUTER  COMXiMKRTAL  8HXLP 

This  title  is  Intended  to  preclude  any  al>so- 
lute  moratorium  on  leasing  tracts  for  oil 
and  gas  development  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

Mr.  SChAeFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  tto  past 
year,  many  Members  tove  spent  a  significant 
amount  of  time  in  this  body  stating  their  con- 
cern over  the  depressed  state  of  our  oil  and 
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gas  industry.  WhIe  I'm  sure  that  tto  pnxluc- 
ers  appreciate  our  sympattietic  words,  little  is 
being  done  to  encourage  devekjpment  of  our 
valuable  rasouroes.  It  is  dearly  time  for  action. 
Today,  I  have  joined  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducirH)  legislation  which  wouM 
prove  ttot  tto  concern  we've  expressed  for 
tto  ol  and  gas  industry  is  not  merely  political 
rhetoric.  Oeregulatton  of  natural  gas,  repeal  of 
tto  windfall  profits  tax  and  opening  up  vital  re- 
serves for  exptoration  and  devetopment  are 
juat  a  few  vrays  tto  Domestic  Energy  Supply 
Act  of  1987  will  substantively  address  tto 
problems  of  tto  producer.  More  importantty,  it 
vrauM  do  so  without  creating  martcet  distor- 
tions hokiing  many  dangerous  ecorKxnic  impli- 
cations. 

Tto  health  of  our  oil  and  gas  industry  is  not 
a  regtonal  corKem — its  impact  on  tto  security 
of  this  Nation  affects  each  of  us.  WNie  we 
may  currently  to  reaping  tto  benefits  of  k>wer 
oil  and  gas  prices,  they  won't  last  forever.  Ex- 
perts estimate  ttot,  given  current  trends,  we 
win  to  depertoent  on  foreign  sources  for  more 
ttwn  50  percent  of  our  oil  by  tto  turn  of  tto 
century.  With  this  in  mind,  I  wouhj  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  conskler  this  legis- 
lation and  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
cosponsored  tto  Domestic  Energy  Supply  Act 
of  1987.  Tto  t)ill  has  been  auttiored  by  tto 
Reput>lk:an  members  of  tto  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  and  is  erxJorsed 
by  tto  Reput>lk:an  leadership  in  both  tto 
House  and  tto  Senate. 

TfM  legislation  contains  a  numtter  of  provi- 
stons  wtiich  are  designed  to  remove  unr>eces- 
sary  Goverr>ment  regulatton  on  our  domestic 
energy  producers.  These  provisions  indude 
tto  deregulation  of  natural  gas,  exptoration  in 
tto  Arctic  National  WiMkfe  Refuge,  repeal  of 
tto  windfall  profit  tax,  artd  tto  proNtxtion  of  a 
moratoria  on  leasing  of  tto  Outer  Continental 
Shetf. 

I  fully  support  tto  deregulation  of  all  natural 
gas.  This  legislation  provides  us  with  a  re- 
sponstoie  compromise  toward  ttiis  goal  t>y  al- 
towing  us  to  decontrol  natural  gas  as  con- 
tracts expire  or  are  renegotiated. 

I  also  support  tto  provisk>n  auttxirizing  ex- 
ptoration in  tto  Arctic  National  Wihjiife 
Refuge.  If  we  are  really  serious  atxxit  this 
country's  energy  security,  we  must  exptore 
what  may  to  tto  last  giant  oil  fiekj  in  tto 
United  States. 

I  also  call  for  tto  rspeal  of  tto  windfall  profit 
tax.  This  tax  has  imposed  a  $45  billkxi  burden 
on  tto  American  energy  industry  over  tto  past 
7  years.  Now  ttot  no  one  is  making  a  "wirto- 
fair*  this  tax  shoukj  to  immediately  repealed. 
This  tax  still  imposes  substantial  regulatory 
burdens  on  American  oil  companies. 

Tto  bill  also  demonstrates  strong  support 
for  offslKxe  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  develop- 
ment It  is  about  time  ttot  we  took  a  strong 
stand  against  dilatory  tactics  ttot  inhibit  devel- 
opment of  needed  oH  and  gas  reserves  off  tto 
CaNfomia  coast 

Although  this  bill  does  not  solve  all  tto 
prot)lems  confronting  tto  energy  industry,  it  is 
a  strong  first  step. 


THE  ALTERNATIVE  BX7DOET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dahms- 
■onm]  ia  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  taken  this  siiecial  order  this 
afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  briefly 
describing  to  my  colleagues  the  budget 
that  this  Member  from  California  will 
be  offering  probably  on  Thursday  of 
this  week.  I  wOl  Just  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  show  how  the  budget  propos- 
al that  some  of  us  put  together,  that  I 
wUl  have  the  privilege  of  offering,  dif- 
fers from  the  work  product  of  the 
Democrat  majority  in  the  House  be- 
cause I  think  that  contrast  should  be 
made. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  in  the 
last  year  or  so  about  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  target  for  the  defi- 
cit. For  example,  in  1986,  the  target 
deficit  was  supposed  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  $172  billion.  Well,  if  anybody 
wants  to  read  the  publication  of  the 
OMB  for  1988  fiscal  year,  on  page  97 
you  will  find  the  Truth  in  Debt  Act 
published  there  very  clearly. 

Our  target  for  the  deficit  in  that 
fiscal  year  1986,  was  $172  billion.  In 
fact,  we  borrowed  $285  billion  that 
year  and  added  it  to  the  national  debt. 
In  this  fiscal  year,  1987,  our  target 
under  Gramm-Rudman  is  $144  billion. 
We  are  scheduled  to  borrow  an  addi- 
tional $208  billion  and  add  to  the  na- 
tional debt.  In  fiscal  year  1988,  which 
will  lie  the  budget  proposal  we  will 
take  up  the  day  after  tomorrow  and 
also  tomorrow  perhaps,  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target  is  $108  billion.  In  fact, 
we  are  scheduled  to  borrow  $189  bil- 
lion. 

What  this  means  is  that  we  will  have 
borrowed  in  Just  these  3  fiscal  years, 
1986,  1987.  and  1988.  better  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  trillion  dollars  which  we 
have  added  to  our  national  debt.  The 
national  debt,  as  of  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  will  l>e  about  $2.3  trillion. 

We  have  added  over  a  trillion  dollars 
to  the  national  debt  in  the  last  5  years. 
It  took  us  from  the  beginning  of  the 
history  of  our  Republic  in  1789  until 
1980  to  get  a  trillion  dollars,  and  it 
does  not  take  someone  with  a  Ph.D.  in 
economics  to  realize  that  something  Is 
fundamentally  wrong  with  the  budget 
process  or  the  Federal  policy  on  mone- 
tary policy  that  causes  these  deficits 
to  Just  grow  and  grow  and  grow  and 
exist.  Seemingly,  the  political  process 
Is  unable  to  do  anything  about  them. 

That  is  the  unique  aspect  of  this 
budget  because  there  is  reconciliation 
language  in  it  which  makes  very  clear 
that  we  will  seek  to  adopt  certain  op- 
tions in  the  budget  proposal  that  will 
reduce  the  deficit  the  moat  that  any  of 
them  have  proposed.  That  is.  of  the 
budget  proposals  that  have  been 
made.  It  is,  I  think,  obvious  to  all  of  us 
that  there  are  two  ways  that  you  can 
reduce  the  deficit.  One  is  by  cutting 


spending  and  the  other  is  by  increas- 
ing taxes. 

My  colleague  from  California,  Mr. 
LuNGRXH.  talked  about  the  option  of 
increasing  taxes  which  I  think  is  the 
wrong  way  to  go  liecauae  we  are  taxing 
at  the  rate  of  about  19  percent  of  our 
GNP  and  the  problem  is  we  are  vend- 
ing too  much  at  about  24  percent  of 
the  GNP. 

There  are  four  differenoea  in  the 
budget  that  I  will  talk  about  that  wOl 
reduce  the  deficit  the  most  and  wUl  ac- 
tually get  us  to  the  projected  target  of 
$108  billion  for  fiscal  year  1988.  The 
first  one  is  it  will  implement  recom- 
mendations of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  totaling  some  $10.2  bil- 
lion. This  is  not  in  the  Democrat  ver- 
sion of  the  budget.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  proposal  to  cut  q?ending  by  that 
amount  and  Members  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  voting  up  or  down  on 
whether  they  want  to  implement  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  achieve  savings  in 
that  amount,  specifically  $10.2  billion. 

The  second  area  deals  with  imple- 
menting recommendations  of  the 
Grace  Commission,  some  of  them  to- 
taling $11.9  billion.  These  are  not 
found  in  the  Democrat  version  of  the 
budget.  In  other  words,  again  reducing 
the  budget  by  cutting  spending,  not  by 
increasing  taxes. 

The  third  feature  deals  with  what 
the  National  Bureau  of  Ek»nomic  Re- 
search recommends  for  us  that  we  can 
increase  revenues  by  approximately 
$15  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988  by  tax 
amnesty.  Now,  anybody  in  this  coun- 
try that  has  been  paying  their  taxes 
every  year  says.  "Why  in  the  world 
should  you  give  amnesty  to  somebody 
who  has  not  paid  their  taxes?"  That  is 
a  good  question,  but  we  realize  that 
there  is  a  large  underground  economy 
in  this  coimtry.  and  some  of  us  believe 
that  if  we  had  a  3-month  window,  say, 
from  July  to  September,  of  this 
coming  fiscal  year,  that  would  be  next 
year  in  the  calendar  year,  persons 
would  have  an  opportunity  on  a  one- 
time l>asis  of  paying  up  their  taxes 
without  civil  or  criminal  fraud  penal- 
ties. 

The  estimates  vary  all  over  the  place 
as  to  what  revenue  this  would  bring  in. 
They  range  from  $17  to  $47  billion  in 
one  fiscal  year.  Most  of  the  estimates 
range  between  $10  and  $20  billion,  and 
that  is  why.  for  the  purpose  of  this 
budget  proposal,  I  have  adopted  the 
recommendations  of  $15  billion,  which 
is  mid-point  in  that  range. 

The  fourth  area  of  substantial  dif- 
ference I  think  deals  with  an  area  that 
it  is  time  we  discuss,  namely  monetary 
reform  of  the  basic  structure  of  the 
Federal  Government  itself.  Of  the  pro- 
jected trillion-dollar  budget-plus  that 
is  planned  for  fiscal  year  1988.  about 
20  percent,  or  Just  a  little  less  than 
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$aOO  bOlkm  Is  mrojeeted  In  interest  on 
the  national  debt. 

a  1550 

Today  43  percent  of  all  general  reve- 
nue funds  ooUected  from  the  existing 
tax  system  goes  to  pay  interest  on  the 
national  debt  Just  4  or  5  years  ago 
that  poomtage  was  Just  23  percent 

The  percentage  of  revenue  that  is 
undesignate!  Federal  funds  falling 
into  the  general  fund  going  to  inter- 
ests <m  the  natlcmal  debt  is  growing 
more  and  more  each  year.  If  we  con- 
tinue OD  the  course  for  the  balance  of 
the  next  10  years  the  way  we  have 
taut  the  last  5  years,  we  may  get  to 
the  ptrint  where  all  of  the  income  to 
the  general  fund  will  be  required  to 
pay  interest  on  the  outstanding  debt 
At  that  point  we  would  have  to  admit 
there  is  nothing  available  for  any 
other  purpose  except  to  pay  Interest 
on  the  debt  and  we  would  have  the 
dioice  of  national  bankruptcy  or 
trying  to  continue  to  live  the  fiction 
that  we  can  go  on  on  that  basis  on 
snne  purpose  insofar  as  the  future  is 
ocmcemed. 

When  I  talk  about  monetary  reform. 
I  am  talking  about  recognizing  that  we 
are  not  usinc  In  the  international 
monetary  syston  of  the  Western 
World  a  vital  important  resource  that 
is  currently  lying  around  doing  noth- 
ing in  terms  of  being  involved  in  the 
budget  process  of  the  country;  namely, 
the  gold  supply  of  the  world. 

We  estimate  that  there  are  100,000 
tons  of  gold  held  in  this  world.  About 
40.000  tons  are  in  Government  hands, 
around  60.000  tons  in  private  hands 
around  the  world.  Each  of  those 
owners  of  gold  in  the  private  sector 
have  to  pay  about  a  half  a  point  a  year 
to  have  that  gold  stored.  That  is  a  neg- 
ative impact  on  their  assets  because 
they  have  to  pay  somebody  to  store  it 
and  they  have  to  pay  insurance  on 
keeping  it  safely. 

Under  the  pn^Msal  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  UjS.  Treasury  would  say 
to  the  world  that  we  will  take  your 
gold  and  we  will  pay  interest  on  those 
gold  holdings  or  gold  ingots  that  come 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
at  1  percent  a  year. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  magnet  of 
attraction  to  the  holders  of  gold  in  the 
world  whereby  currently  they  have  to 
pay  about  half  a  point  to  own  the 
gold.  If  the  U.S.  Oovemment  with  the 
Integrity  it  has  in  international  com- 
merce promises  to  the  world  that  we 
will  pay  the  holders  of  gold  1  point  a 
year  to  bring  us  their  gold  and  for 
that  we  will  give  them  a  bond,  a  40- 
year  bcmd.  payable  in  gold  each  year, 
that  is  the  annual  interest  cost  of  1 
percoit  would  be  payable  in  gold  each 
year.  We  would  take  that  gold  that  is 
brought  to  the  shores  of  this  country 
and  we  would  turn  it  into  gold  coins 
and  we  would  sell  those  coins  in  the 
international  monetary  markets  of  the 


world  for  cash  and  use  that  cash  to 
retire  the  short-term  indebtedness  as 
it  scenes. 

The  data  indicates  that  today  we 
have  roughly  $1.1  trillion  of  our  na- 
tional debt  coming  due  in  the  next 
year  that  is.  within  the  next  12 
montBs  we  wiU  have  $1.1  trillion  of 
our  ni  .tlonal  debt  come  due  that  has  to 
be  re:  inanced  by  some  means.  About 
$561  I  tOlion  of  that  debt  is  in  private 
handi .  It  will  have  to  be  refinanced. 
About  $617  billion  is  held  by  trust  ac- 
count ;  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  liave  calculated  on  the  proposal 
that  t  have  made  that  if  we  refinance 
the  debt  that  exists  by  issuing  gold 
backed  bonds  of  1  percent  a  year,  and 
by  the  way  the  effective  rate  on  this 
$625  billion  of  debt  in  private  hands  is 
now  about  7  percent  as  the  average 
rate  f  0r  that  portion  of  the  debt  and  if 
we  refinance  that  at  1  percent  we  are 
driving  an  average  cost  out  of  the  in- 
terest cost  exi>ense  for  their  financing 
of  th^t  debt  for  fiscal  year  1988  of 
some  $19  billion. 

Ovef-  the  course  of  the  next  10  years 
through  the  issuance  of  these  gold- 
back^  bonds  that  I  have  described,  we 
would  have  the  alternative  of  refi- 
nancing the  national  debt  where  the 
avera^  interest  expense  is  about  9M 
percent,  about  $200  billion  on  $2.3  trU- 
outstandlng  national  debt,  and 
ited  that  the  interest  cost  re- 
fer 1988  would  be  $19  billion: 
(9  it  would  be  $47  billion,  and 
it  would  be  $61  billion.  This  is 
luction  in  the  interest  cost  ex- 
of    maintaining    the    national 

my  feeling  that  the  Nation  is 
ready]  for  a  debate  at  the  Presidential 

iitainly  in  the  upcoming  Presi- 

electlon  next  year.  Certainly  it 
;ly  that  we  in  the  House  of  Rep- 

itlves  begin  to  understand  what 
to  all  of  us  in  this  country, 
what  it  means  to  people  in  the  West- 
em  World  where  we  continue  on  the 
policy  of  having  our  dollars  t>acked  by 
nothing. 

BaoL  in  1968  this  Nation  severed  the 
link  l^tween  the  dollar  and  gold  and 
for  the  ensuing  19  years  we  have  been 
experiencing  what  that  means  to  aU  of 
us.  ups  and  downs,  recessions,  growth 
periods,  inflationary  periods,  spikes  in 
the  iaterest  rate,  traumatic  events  In 
the  monetary  system  of  the  world,  wit- 
nessing today  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  wandering  aroimd  the  world 
with  $  box  of  Band-Aids  attempting  to 
shore)  up  the  hemorrhaging  interna- 
tional banking  situation,  a  major  debt 
crisis  {in  Mexico  and  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina, L  trade  war  existing  between  this 
Natio  a  and  Japan;  these  are  sjrmptoms 
of  tt  e  underlying  cause  of  monetary 
insta  tillty.  These  are  symptoms  of 
noth  Qg  more  than  a  dollar  backed  by 
nothmg. 

This  Nation  had  better  understand 
that  if  we  are  to  have  monetary  stabil- 
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Ity.  if  we  9re  going  to  reduce  this  trade 
war  rathc^  than  exacerbate  it,  if  we 
are  going  to  solve  the  overburdened 
problem  of  this  world,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  drive  down  the  cost  of  interest, 
and  you  drive  down  the  cost  of  inter- 
est and  agkin  we  use  the  resource  that 
over  time  nas  proved  the  means  of  as- 
suring lenders  of  ci4)ital  that  when 
they  get  their  money  back  at  the  expi- 
ration of  t^e  loan,  that  money  will  buy 
what  it  bought  when  it  was  lent.  That 
is  the  definition  of  honest  money.  This 
country  has  not  had  that  recourse  of 
honest  mpney  since  1968  for  the  19 
years  thait  ensued,  and  we  citizens 
know  todsiy  what  this  means  to  us. 

Any  M^ber  in  this  House  today 
will  want  to  know  what  this  means  to 
him  or  hfr,  if  you  are  paying  9  per- 
cent, which  is  the  ciirrent  fixed  term 
15  or  30  year  mortgage  rate  quoted  by 
most  len<^rs  today,  that  is  about  4 
points  m0re  than  your  parents  paid 
when  thegr  bought  their  homes  and 
participated  in  the  family  dream  of 
America.  jWhy  is  that  4  percentage 
point  pronlum  in  the  lending  rate? 
Because  the  lenders  of  capital  are 
fearful  of  a  resumption  of  inflation. 
That  is  wliat  restoring  honest  money 
in  this  ^untry  means  to  anyone; 
namely,  qriving  down  interest  rates, 
whether  ^ou  have  a  college  student 
loan,  whether  you  want  to  start  a  busi- 
ness, whether  you  are  a  home  owner 
or  whether  you  are  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment.       1 

The  major  option  of  the  budget  that 
I  will  prot>08e  is  reducing  the  interest 
cost  and  maintaining  the  national 
debt.  As  I  say,  the  figure  for  1988  is 
$19  billion  and  the  other  figures  that  I 
have  quoted.  I  think  it  Is  an  option 
that  needs  to  be  argued  and  discussed. 

I  frani^y  can  say  that  I  suspect 
there  wlU  be  less  tears  in  the  political 
sense  shed  for  sending  less  money  to 
the  bankers  in  New  York  City  in  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt  than  will  be 
shed  in  tliis  place  by  having  to  vote  to 
reduce  n«merous  spending  proposals 
that  sooner  or  later  we  will  be  facing 
as  Members  of  Congress  if  we  ever  are 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  in  xhe  U.S.  Government. 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
MARINJES,  AND  THE  SOVIET 
EMPIRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Psmrr).  Onder  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  t^e  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gn*:RicH]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes,  i 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  ialk  today  on  the  State  De- 
partment! the  Marines,  and  the  Soviet 
empire,   j 

I  want  to  focus  on  basic  lessons  to  l>e 
re-leame4  once  again  about  the  nature 
of  the  Soviet  empire,  the  dangers  to 
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American  security  and  survival,  and 
the  nature  of  our  State  Department. 

I  think  it  is  very  good  that  President 
Reagan  announced  today  that  we  will 
not  occupy  the  new  Embassy  In 
Moscow  until  he  is  sure  that  it  is 
seciue  from  Soviet  spying  and  that  he 
also  said  the  Russians  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  move  into  their  new  office 
tower  until  we  have  a  facility  in 
Moscow;  but  I  thought  it  was  ironic 
that  in  the  very  Associated  Press  wire 
page  that  included  the  Reagan  story, 
they  also  had  in  the  day  book  a  limch- 
eon  speech  on  "The  Peace  Process: 
Recent  Developments  and  Future 
Prospects."  citing  a  senior  advisor  in 
the  State  Department  as  the  speaker, 
because  I  think  it  has  been  precisely 
the  misunderstanding  of  the  Soviet 
concept  of  peace  which  has  led  the 
United  States  into  the  mess  we  now 
find  ourselves  in.  That  mess  is  at  least 
in  part  a  public  relations  problem,  al- 
though it  is  entitled,  for  example,  in 
one  Newsweek  article.  "The  Worst  Se- 
curity Breach  In  Embassy  History." 

It  should  never  have  occiured.  A 
number  of  people  have  come  up  to  me 
and  said,  "How  could  it  be  marines?" 
They  had  lost  faith  because  there 
were  marines  involved,  as  though 
somehow  marines  were  invulnerable  to 
hiunan  temptation.  '< 

Others  have  said,  how  could  we  l>e  so 
unwise  in  the  way  we  supervise  them? 

But  what  is  happening  as  this  par- 
ticular scandal  starts  to  unfold  is  that 
people  who  focus  first  on  the  marine 
part,  which  is  the  himian  interest  in- 
volving sex  and  young  men  and  there- 
fore fits  the  soap  opera  style  of  much 
of  modem  television  news,  they  then 
expand  into  the  Embassy  story,  which 
has  been  going  on  now  for  several 
years  and  which  is  itself  an  example  of 
almost  unbelievable  naivete,  and  then 
finally  having  first  blamed  the  ma- 
rines and  then  blamed  the  State  De- 
partment, they  focus  on  the  Soviets. 

D  1600 

I  think  that  it  is  this  sequence  of 
starting  by  blaming  our  young  men 
rather  than  asking  the  question:  What 
is  it  we  can  leam  about  the  Soviet 
empire  from  the  intensity  of  their 
effort  to  spy  on  America?  What  does  it 
tell  us  that  we  have  had  spy  scandal 
after  spy  scandal,  that,  for  example, 
the  French  are  in  the  process  of  expel- 
Ung  Soviet  spies  right  now?  What  does 
this  tell  us  about  the  Soviet  empire, 
about  Gorbachev's  dictatorship,  and 
about  the  distinction  between  propa- 
ganda and  reality? 

Jeane  Kirkpatrick  talked  several 
years  ago  about  "Blame  America 
First"  Democrats  when  she  talked 
about  the  San  Francisco  Democrats  in 
her  speech  on  foreign  policy.  She  said 
that  there  are  some  people  who  have  a 
tendency  to  always  blame  America 
first. 


Let  me  suggest  that  by  focusing  too 
narrowly  on  the  marines  that  we 
engage  in  that  very  process.  The  Sovi- 
ets work  very,  very  hard  to  penetrate 
American  secrets.  It  should  not  svir- 
prise  us  that  in  their  own  national 
capital  they  would  work  very,  very 
hard  to  penetrate  o\u-  Embassy. 

What  should  surprise  us  is  how  sys- 
tematically naive  the  State  Deput- 
ment  has  been,  and  to  some  extent 
this  has  been  a  bipartisan  naivete 
going  back  to  the  Nixon-Klsslnger 
agreements  on  detente  when  we  gave 
the  Soviets  an  absxird  deal  on  Embassy 
sites. 

Let  me  explain.  In  order  to  appease 
Brezhnev  in  the  1970's.  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration agreed  that  we  would  let 
the  Soviets  have  a  hilltop  In  Washing- 
ton for  their  Embassy,  a  site  which 
technically  allows  them  to  look  at  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  the  White 
House,  and  the  CIA  electronically, 
while  we  would  accept  a  swamp  in 
Moscow,  a  site  which  was  basically 
protected  by  its  geography  from  being 
able  to  look  at  anything. 

So  in  effect  we  were  giving  the  Sovi- 
ets a  very  high-value  site  to  spy  on 
America,  and  we  were  accepting  from 
the  Soviets  a  very  low-value  site  which 
would  prevent  us  from  learning  much 
about  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  was  accepted  in  the  early 
1970's.  in  the  interest  of  somehow 
being  more  reasonable  and  being  nice 
to  the  Russians,  because  If  only  we  are 
nice  to  them,  they  will  be  nice  to  us. 

Now  we  should  have  learned  that 
this  kind  of  behavior  simply  does  not 
pay  off.  that  in  fact  when  the  Rus- 
sians see  weakness,  they  pressure  us 
and  they  assume  that  we  are  Just 
frankly  foolish. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  this  from 
a  superb  new  book  called  "The  Bear  in 
the  Back  Yard— Moscow's  Caribbean 
Strategy"  by  Timothy  Ashby.  I  am 
quoting  from  pages  69  and  70,  where 
he  says: 

In  May  1972,  shortly  before  the  summit 
meeting  between  Nixon  and  Bresbnev  the 
same  month,  a  Soviet  GoU-n— nuclear  sub- 
marine—was deployed  to  Cuba  along  with  a 
submarine  tender.  The  deployment  was 
timed  to  make  a  UJS.  response  as  difficult  as 
possible,  taking  place  during  the  final  ses- 
sions of  the  bUater&l  negotiations  to  prevent 
unintentional  confrontations  between  war- 
ships at  sea. 
He  goes  on  to  say  on  page  70: 
Pour  months  after  the  signing  of  SALT 
I— amid  renewed  Western  enthusiasm  for 
detente  as  well  as  Richard  Nixon's  1972 
presidential  campaign  as  the  "Peace  Presi- 
dent"—the  Kremlin  took  its  next  step  of  In- 
cremental power  projection  In  the  Caribbe- 
an. In  September,  Soviet  Tu-95  Bear  D  re- 
connaissance flights  off  the  U.S.  eastern 
seaboard  began  regular  use  of  Cuban  air- 
fields. Again,  the  U.S.  government  failed  to 
make  any  protest  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
saying  that  "only  the  movement  of  large 
numbers  of  such  planes  Into  Cuba  on  a  per- 
manent basis  would  be  a  problem."  By  the 
following  year,  twelve  Tu-95  deploymenU  to 


Cuba  had  been  made,  while  Soviet  subma- 
rines had  ctmipleted  twenty-two  port  calls  to 
the  Island— the  largest  numbn'  td  such  virits 
to  any  country  outside  the  USSR. 

Or  again,  because  this  has  been  a  bi- 
partisan blindness  to  Soviet  strategies: 

The  SALT  n  negotiations  during  the 
early  p«rt  of  1979  as  well  as  preparattons  for 
President  Carter's  summit  meeting  with 
Leonid  Breshnev  that  Jime  must  have  ap- 
peared to  the  Kremlin  as  a  suitable  atmos- 
phere In  which  to  accelerate  Soviet  influ- 
ence in  the  Caribbean  region.  Grenada  ttH 
to  a  [Cuban] -assisted  Marxist  coup  d'etat  in 
March  1979  and  Nicaragua  was  taken  over 
by  another  Cuban-supported.  pro-Soviet 
revolutionary  movement  In  July.  While 
Carter  and  Brezhnev  were  meeting  at 
Vienna  in  June,  the  Soviet  Union  was  deliv- 
ering two  squadrons  of  twenty-four  An-26 
Curl  transport  aircraft  to  Cuba.  The  An-38 
Is  a  tactical  tranqx>rt  capable  of  carrying 
thirty-eight  combat  troops  or  five  tons  of 
cargo  for  a  distance  of  six  hundred  mfles. 
These  aircraft  were  almost  Immediately  put 
to  use  ferrying  military  supplies  to  Costa 
Rica  for  delivery  to  the  Sandinistas  during 
their  final  offensive,  demonstrating  the 
direct  application  of  military  support  to 
"epicenters"  of  the  global  struggle  as  an  ele- 
ment of  Soviet  Caribbean  strategy. 

Now  why  am  I  citing  developments 
in  the  Caribbean  as  they  relate  to 
today's  spy  scandal?  For  this  reason: 
When  we  talk  detente,  we  mean  It 
When  we  say,  "Let's  have  good  rela- 
tions." we  mean  it.  When  the  Soviets 
talk  detente,  it  is  in  their  own  system 
a  strategy  for  getting  the  West  to 
relax  while  they  go  ahead  and  do 
whatever  they  want  to. 

Here  we  have,  for  example,  Gorba- 
chev saying,  "Oh.  I  really  want  to 
have  a  more  open  society,  and  by  the 
way  my  open  society  wants  to  seduce 
your  marines,  spy  on  your  Embassy, 
and  in  order  to  make  things  easier  in 
the  future,  why  don't  we  Just  build  our 
spy  microphones  into  the  wall  of  your 
Embassy  rather  than  try  to  do  It  from 
the  outside?" 

Then  we  are  shocked.  Again  and 
again  for  the  last  20  years  we  pretend, 
we  convince  ourselves,  we  deceive  our- 
selves into  believing  that  the  Soviet 
empire  is  going  to  be  reasonable.  We 
then  are  surprised  when  the  Soviet 
empire  turns  out  to  be  luireasonable, 
and  we  get  shocked. 

It  is  as  though  you  were  living  next 
door  to  an  alligator  which  had  a  tend- 
ency to  bite  your  hand  if  you  put  it 
next  to  the  alligator's  mouth,  but 
every  couple  of  years  you  convinced 
yoiu-self  that  it  was  not  really  an  alli- 
gator, it  was  really  a  pet  teddy  bear, 
and  so  every  couple  of  years  you  would 
reach  over  to  pet  the  teddy  bear,  and 
it  would  take  off  your  hand.  Then  you 
would  get  resurprised  because  It  acted 
like  an  alligator. 

The  Soviet  empire  is  a  dictatorship 
committed  to  undermining  and  isolat- 
ing the  United  States  and  committed 
to  setting  up  a  situation  in  which  ulti- 
mately the  Soviets  have  absolute 
power  and  we  are  helpless.  That  has 
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bean  odd  by  than.  Lenin  said  It.  Stalin 
nld  It,  Khniahchev  said  it.  Breshnev 
Mid  it.  Koaygln  said  it.  It  is  consistent. 
Now,  if  you  knew  that  jrou  were  oom- 
pettnc  with  a  dictatonhip  which 
wanted  to  q>y  on  you.  probably  you 
would  start  out  and  say.  "What  will 
happm  If  we  send  young  men  by 
themaelTes  to  live  in  Moacow?"  Now 
you  do  not  have  to  be  very  sophisticat- 
ed to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
whether  they  are  marines  or  they  are 
sailors  (v  they  are  Army  or  Air  Force. 
19-,  30-,  and  21-year-old  young  men  are 
going  to  at  least  be  potentially  inter- 
ested in  young  ladies.  And  If  you  send 
them  there  by  themselves  In  an  isolat- 
ed society,  you  are  establishing  temp- 
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Let  us  go  a  step  further.  What  if  we 
start  having  the  State  Department 
talk  about  this  wonderful  new  opening 
up  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  how  we 
should  get  to  know  each  other  better, 
and  let  us  say  you  are  a  private  or  a 
corporal  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  you 
read  this  stuff.  You  say  to  yourself. 
"Oh.  maybe  I  should  get  to  know  Rus- 
sians better,  too." 

The  Russians  as  i>art  of  the  new 
friendship  happen  to  have  available 
young  ladies  who  are  attractive  who 
are  willing  to  get  to  know  young  Amer- 
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Now.  are  you  as  a  marine  supposed 
to  reject  your  country's  new  openness, 
or  should  you  Indicate  your  willing- 
ness to  have  d^toite  at  a  personal 
level? 

Let  us  go  a  step  further.  Let  us  look 
at  the  fact  that  it  is  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  supervises  the  Marines,  not 
the  Marine  Corps.  So  Instead  of 
having  a  relatively  tough  military  dis- 
cipline, you  now  have  a  State  Depart- 
ment diplomat  who  says.  gosh.  I  am 
not  sure  that  is  wise.  And  those  of  us 
who  have  served  in  the  Marines  or  the 
Army  know  that  is  probably  not  how 
it  would  have  been  described  to  you  by 
your  commanding  officer. 

Then  suddenly  we  are  shocked  be- 
cause we  discover  that  3  or  4  young 
men  or  5  or  10  young  men  have  suc- 
cumbed to  human  weakness.  Now  we 
do  not  stop  and  say  to  ourselves  how 
angry  should  we  be  with  the  Russians 
for  systematically  setting  up  efforts  to 
entrap  young  Americans.  How  angry 
shoukl  we  be  with  our  indoctrination 
that  we  do  not  make  clear  to  our  sen- 
tries that  this  is  a  dangerous  society, 
that  every  person  is  a  potential  spy, 
that  every  person  who  talks  to  Ameri- 
cans is  a  potential  KGB  agent.  How 
angry  should  we  be  with  the  State  De- 
partment for  not  focusing  intelligently 
an  managing  these  young  men?  It  is 
far  too  easy  to  focus  on  the  young 


But  now  comes  the  second  phase  be- 
cause now  we  start  paying  attention  to 
the  Embassy,  and  the  Embassy  is  an 


absoli^te  disgrace.  First  of  all,  it  is  a 
disgri|Be  because  we  were  dumb  in  the 
early Jl970's.  and  we  accepted  a  trade 
that  makes  no  sense.  Frankly,  we  now 
have  An  excuse  to  get  out  of  the  trade. 
I  agree  with  Congressman  Broom- 
nxLD  of  Mirhigmn  who  has  suggested 
that  We  ought  to  basically  buy  back 
the  Russian  Embassy  from  them  in 
Washmgton,  because  it  is  on  a  very 
good  1111  and  we  can  sell  it  or  use  it  as 
a  OOvemment  building.  And  we 
should  give  them  back  or  seU  back  to 
them !  the  American  Embassy  in 
Moscow,  which  is  in  a  swamp,  which 
was  bliUt  with  Russian  prefabricated 
comp<^ient8  which  include  in  them  spy 
device*.  And  we  ought  to  say  let  us 
start  over.  We  are  not  going  to  give 
you  the  best  facility  for  spjnlng  in 
Washtigton.  Tou  are  Just  not  going  to 
get  it.  And  we  expect  to  get  at  least  as 
good  a  site  in  Moscow  as  you  get  in 
Washftigton. 

Let  me  go  a  stage  further.  The 
notioq  of  having  to  be  secure  in  the 
Soviet  Union  goes  back  a  very  long 
way.  Anyone  who  reads  "The  Wise 
Men"  will  recognize  that  all  through 
the  1080's.  1940's.  and  1950's  there  was 
an  assumption  that  the  Soviets  were 
trying  to  spy  on  us.  There  was  an  as- 
siunptlon  that  of  course  they  would 
listen  In  to  the  conversations  and.  of 
coursa  they  would  try  to  find  out 
what  we  were  doing. 

I  think  what  is  siuprising  is  the 
degree  to  which  the  American  State 
Department  systematically  rejects  re- 
ality When  it  comes  to  the  Soviet 
empire.  The  fact  is  that  by  Soviet  doc- 
trine t^ey  are  In  a  state  of  war  with  us 
or  in  i  state  of  nonpeace.  Prom  their 
standif>int.  anything  goes,  any  trick  is 
legitiniate,  and  whether  it  is  spying 
electronically  or  spying  with  a  human 
being,  that  is  totally  appropriate  be- 
havior] 

I  thnk  we  should  relax  and  accept 
that  ia  the  way  the  Soviet  empire  is. 
We  should  then  act  accordingly. 

Now  I  would  suggest  that  if  you  look 
at  the  negotiations  by  which  the 
United  States  allowed  the  Soviets  to 
build  farts  of  the  Embassy,  you  have 
to  ask  yourself  who  was  in  charge  and 
what  were  they  thinking  about.  How 
could  we  possibly  say  to  our  leading 
enemy  on  the  planet,  how  would  you 
like  a  chance  to  plant  all  of  the  micro- 
phones and  bugging  devices  you  would 
like,  how  woiild  you  like  a  chance  to 
know  gll  the  blueprints  of  the  Embas- 
sy. hoKr  would  you  like  a  chance  to 
plant  your  spies  in  our  building,  and 
then  ta^  shocked  that  they  took  all  of 
the  Chinees  we  gave  them? 

Furthermore,  notice  the  language 
coming  out  of  Russia  right  now,  be- 
cause We  have  been  naive  and  innocent 
in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  empire.  We 
now  are  being  laughed  at  by  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Ministry  spokesman.  He  was 
making  Jokes  last  week  about  our  ma- 
rines, pe  is  making  Jokes  about  our 
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•r  and  our  Secretary  of 
frankly.  I  cannot  blame  the 
being  arrogant.  After  all. 
you  sit  in  a  room  with  Oor- 
explain  an  American  com- 
kt  gives  you  the  best  site  in 
tn  and  accepts  a  dumb  site 
in  Moscow,  that  allows  you  to  build 
their  Embassy,  and  then  allows  you  to 
send  your  spies  to  work  so  that  the 
United  States  was.  in  effect,  paying 
the  Soviet  Union  to  spy  on  the  United 
SUtes.  Think  about  this.  We  were  ac- 
cepting, to  work  in  the  Embassy, 
people  we  now  concede  were  spies. 

Who  ws^  paying  them?  The  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  So  thanks  to  our  State 
Department,  we  now  have  American 
tax-paid  Russian  spies  working  in  our 
Embassy  to  seduce  our  marines,  and 
thm  we  get  mad  at  the  marines.  Is  it 
any  wonder  the  Soviet  press  spokes- 
man make»  fuin  of  America?  Do  we  not 
look  a  littie  like  the  Keystone  Cops? 
Can  you  imagine  a  spy  movie  in  which 
the  United  States  was  paying  the  Rus- 
work  in  the  American  Em- 
ly  on  the  Americans?  We 
leve  it.  We  would  think 
had  done  it,  but  instead 
z  did,  and  I  think  we 
'ront  this. 
States  State  Department 
is  currently  Incapable  of  dealing  seri- 
ously with  the  Soviet  Union,  because 
the  culture  of  the  American  State  De- 
partment rejects  the  reality  of  the 
Soviet  empire.  The  State  Department 
is  not  tough  enough,  it  is  not  firm 
enough,  1^  is  not  realistic  enough 
about  thej  nature  of  Leninism,  the 
nature  of  l^e  Communist  dictatorship, 
and  the  nitiu%  of  the  Soviet  empire, 
whether  itlis  in  the  Caribbean,  in  Cen- 
tral America,  or  it  is  in  Moscow.  Clear- 
ly we  should  learn  some  lessons  about 
the  marines,  and  I  think  the  biggest 
lesson  we  seed  to  learn  is  that  in  dan- 
gerous posts  in  terms  of  spying  you 
should  alwajrs  send  married  couples, 
and  you  should  have  facilities  for 
those  couples.  So  when  we  renegotiate 
ly  site,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
on  an  Embassy  large 
it  our  marines  can  live 
their  spouses.  But  that 
also  mean^,  by  the  way,  we  need  an 
E^mbassy  l^rge  enough  that  the  Ameri- 
cans who  ttrork  in  the  Embassy  have 
adequate  f  4cillties,  and  it  should  mean 
that  we  would  insist  on  an  American- 
staffed  Embassy  with  no  Soviet  na- 
tionals so  nhat  there  are  no  American- 
paid  Soviet  spies. 

In  addition,  there  are  lessons  we 
should  learn  about  the  State  Depart- 
ment. We  ihould  learn  that  the  State 
Department  needs  to  be  fundamental- 
ly reformed,  that  we  need  to  overhaul 
it  from  top  to  bottom,  that  the  weak- 
nesses that  keep  cropping  up,  whether 
they  are  weaknesses  in  negotiating  in 
Central  America,  or  weaknesses  in  ne- 
gotiating  ^n   international   trade,   or 


the  EmI 
should 
enough   tl 
onsite  witl 
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weaknesses  in  protecting  our  marines, 
or  weaknesses  in  negotiating  with  the 
Soviet  empire,  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  how  the  State  Department  profes- 
sional staff  views  the  world. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  a  State 
Department  incapable  of  negotiating  a 
safe  Embassy  is  probably  a  State  De- 
partment incapable  of  negotiating  a 
safe  arms  treaty.  It  frankly  frightens 
me  to  think  that  the  same  mentality 
and  same  mind  set  which  gave  away 
the  store  over  where  to  site  the  Em- 
bassy, gave  away  the  store  over  allow- 
ing Russian  spies  to  work  in  the  Em- 
bassy, and  gave  away  the  store  over  al- 
lowing the  Russians  to  build  the  Em- 
bassy, is  now  going  to  be  in  Geneva  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
arms  control.  Why  would  we  assume  if 
they  were  incompetent  on  little  things 
they  are  going  to  be  competent  on  big 
things?  I  would  suggest  anybody  who 
knows  much  about  life  knows  Just  the 
opposite  is  true.  If  in  fact  they  misun- 
derstand the  Soviet  empire  that  they 
made  this  big  an  error,  then  it  is  very 
likely  that  on  more  important  matters 
they  would  make  an  even  bigger  error. 
But  let  me  go  finally  to  lessons  to 
leam  about  the  Soviet  system.  I  think 
this  has  to  be  at  the  heart  of  our  news 
coverage,  of  our  response  as  politicians 
and   of   the   Government's   response. 
The  real  lesson  to  be  learned  about 
the  spying  scandal  and  the  Embassy 
scandal  is  that  the  world  is  dangerous. 
The  real  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that 
the  Soviet  empire  really  does  not  like 
the  United  States  and  intends  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  real  lesson  to 
leam  is  that  there  is  no  trust  between 
a  dictatorship  and  a  democracy,  and 
by   definition   there   cannot  be   any 
trust  because  a  dictatorship's  values 
and  goals  are  the  exact  opposite  of  a 
democracy's  values  and  goals.  The  real 
lesson  to  leam  is  that  the  Gorbachev 
who  appears  on  television  smiling  is 
the  same  man  who  assigns  the  spies  to 
seduce  our  marines. 
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The    Gorbachev   who    talks    about 
opening  up  is  the  same  man  whose 
secret  police  planted  bugs  in  the  Em- 
bassy walls:  the  Gorbachev  who  at- 
tempts to  appear  to  be  reasonable  em- 
ploys the  foreign  ministry  spokesman 
who    last    week    was    ridiculing    the 
United  States  and  making  fun  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  American  people 
and  the  American  Nation;  that  there  is 
an  arrogance  to  the  deliberate  system- 
atic Soviet  deception  of  the  West.  And 
when  you  back  off  and  you  say  to 
yourself,  "What  does  this  lesson  teach 
us?"  I  would  suggest  it  teaches  us  first 
of  all  that  any  agreement  we  ever 
make  with  the  Russians  we  had  better 
be  able  to  verify  onsite  because  they 
will     systematically     deceive     us.     It 
should  teach  us,  second,  that  the  great 
value  of  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
is  it  relies  on  American  technology. 


not  Russian  good  will  and  American 
technology  is  a  much  safer,  much 
safer  thing  to  rely  on  than  Russian 
goodwill. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration: This  scandal,  this  page 
one  story  is  an  opportimity,  it  is  an  op- 
portimlty  to  remind  the  American 
people  about  the  dangers  of  the  Soviet 
empire,  it  is  an  opportunity  to  tighten 
up  on  our  management  of  the  State 
Department,  it  Is  an  opportunity  to 
create  some  more  realism  in  the  UJS. 
Congress  about  the  importance  of  se- 
ciuity  and  the  importance  of  stopping 
spies. 

But  it  is  also  a  danger.  If  the  State 
Department  convinces  Secretary 
Shultz  that  business  as  usual  is  more 
important  than  solving  these  prob- 
lems, then  we  have  a  very  grave  prob- 
lem and  the  Reagan  administration 
will  bear  the  burden. 

I  would  suggest  to  Secretary  Shultz. 
if  he  is  determined  to  go  to  Moscow 
next  week,  he  should  on  April  13  say 
to  the  Soviets,  "We  want  a  new  site  for 
our  Embassy.  We  want  a  new  building 
we  are  going  to  build  ourselves.  We 
want  enough  facilities  that  we  can 
house  all  of  the  Americans  that  work 
there  and  we  will  not  accept  any 
Soviet  nationals  in  our  Embassy  as 
workers." 

I  think  he  should  also  say  to  the  So- 
viets, "We  are  not  going  to  let  you 
have  the  Elmbassy  on  the  hUl.  it  is  too 
good  a  spy  center  for  you  to  spy  on  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  on  the 
State  Department,  and  on  the  White 
House.  We  are  going  to  buy  back  that 
building  at  cost  and  we  are  going  to 
give  you  a  new  site  that  Is  not  a  loca- 
tion for  spying."  And  he  should  be 
very,  very  firm  for  this  reason:  I  do 
not  think  dictatorships  are  Impressed 
by  weakness.  I  think  that  weakness 
leads  to  arrogance  and  arrogance  leads 
to  mistakes. 

The  greatest  danger  in  Gorbachev's 
current  game  plan  would  be  for  him  to 
come  to  believe  that  we  are  so  weak 
and  we  are  so  foolish  that  he  can  take 
very  large  risks  and  we  will  do  noth- 
ing. Those  of  us  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  Cuban  missile  crisis  which  was 
a  point  in  American  history  when  we 
came  closest  to  nuclear  war,  win  re- 
member that  it  was  Khrushchev's  un- 
derestimation of  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Khrushchev's  belief  that  Kennedy  was 
weak  which  led  to  that  crisis. 

Gorbachev  is  still  a  relatively  new 
dictator.  He  is  still  learning  about  the 
United  States. 

In  the  next  few  months,  we  are 
going  to  teach  him  that  we  are  so  fool- 
ish we  will  accept  a  bad  Embassy  on  a 
bad  site  with  Soviet  spying  and  caU 
that  business  as  usual.  He  wiU  leam 
that  we  are  so  foolish  that  when  we 
leam  that  the  State  Department  Is  to- 
tally Incapable  of  protecting  our  se- 
crets, we  do  nothing  to  reform  It.  He 
will  leam  that  we  are  so  foolish  that 


we  want  a  treaty  so  badly,  we  want 
arms  control  so  demierately  that  no 
matter  what  the  Russians  do  to  Insult 
us,   we   will   keep   crawling   back   to 
Moscow  asking  them  to  be  nice  to  us. 
And  if  that  happens,  we  are  then  in 
a  very,  very  dangerous  situation  be- 
cause then  we  will  have  a  young,  ag- 
gressive   Soviet    dictator    who    may 
decide  that  big  risks  are  reasonable  be- 
cause the  Americans  are  very  foolish 
and  very  short-sighted  and  very  weak. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  stand  up  to 
him  on  little  things,  and  this  Embassy 
is  on  the  scale  of  great  powers  a  very 
little  thing,  if  we  say  to  him  that  while 
we  are  angry  with  our  Marines,  we  are 
much  angrier  with  his  KGB  secret 
police;  if  we  say  to  him  that  while  we 
are  Irritated  with  our  State  Depart- 
ment's incompetence,  we  are  not  going 
to  accept  it  anymore  and  we  must 
have  a  new  Embassy;  If  we  say  to  him, 
"Your  KGB  made  the  mess  when  you 
planted  the  bugs  in  the  Embassy.  We 
are  not  going  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  your  mess.  You  are  going 
to  have  to  clean  it  up."  Then  Gorba- 
chev will  leam.  I  think,  that  he  has  to 
deal  with  a  very  firm  and  very  serious 
United  States  Indeed  and  then  he  will 
be   much   more   cautious   and   much 
more  careful. 

The  choice  \a  President  Reagan's.  If 
President  Reagan  cleans  up  the  State 
Depairtment,  moves  to  new  toughness 
with  the  Soviet  empire  and  requires  it 
to  clean  up  the  Embassy  mess  it  has 
made,  then  I  think  he  will  have  the 
country  strongly  behind  him. 

If,  on  the  other  hand.  President 
Reagan  allows  Secretary  Shultz  and 
the  State  Department  to  convince  him 
that  nice  words  with  Gorbachev  are 
more  important  than  reality,  then  I 
think  he  will  find  the  country  very  dis- 
satisfied and  very  unhappy  and  very 
determined  to  force  those  changes. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Vbc.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LtmcRKifl.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pcmrr).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wbldom)  to  revise  and 
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Mr.  McBwm.  tor  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DumEMEtm^  for  80  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Liviauama.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(Ttm  ffdlowinc  Memben  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  nuunc)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  SzAax.  for  9  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoucHB.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PEum.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PiAo;  for  60  minutes,  on  Aprfl 

Mr.  PlasB.  for  60  minutes,  on  Aprfl 
9. 

Mr.  Pbhht.  for  SO  minutes,  on  Aprfl 
10. 

(The  foUowlns  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boons)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  OnraBiCH.  for  60  minutes,  today. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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liuiAW  in  two  Instances. 
Saixo  in  two  instances. 

]  lATTA. 


]  r>intxss<  !H  M I  tn. 

I  lOTH  ( 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  eoosent,  permisBion 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Vtano,  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  a  pages  of  the  Rscobo 
and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $1,964. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WiLOOH)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.Poaxsa. 

Mr.  Couaxxa. 


of  New  JerKy. 
<  loins. 
Mr.  ]  »uiicAir. 

Mr.  <!OBLB. 

Mr.  I OTT  In  two  instances. 

(The  foUowing  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest 0  r  Mr.  FKAinc)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneoi  is  matter ) 

Mr.  I  unos  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  {  lABK  In  three  t^wtancwi. 

Mr.  I  bOKio. 

Mr.  i  ocBBicAa. 

Mr.  XbALL. 

Mr.  1  rTDnr. 

Mi.  i  ocHsausuBjiui. 

Mr.  1  [nxBR  of  California. 

Mr.  1  [Aram. 

Mr.  I  iBiuii  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Iiraraxi. 

Mr.  I  oBOAii  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  I  (TSTAMAHTX. 

Mr.  luxoK. 

Mr.  I  OTBAL. 

Ml.  dhjAMoa. 
Mr.  K  AvaouLxs. 
Mr.  ABPnr. 


8.  S14.  An  set  to  amend  the  Job  Tnining 
Partn««hlp  Act  to  eatabllah  an  Incentive 
iKKiua  for  tke  aucceaaful  placement  of  cer- 
tain emplo]«tble  dependent  Individuals,  to 
add  an  enrfc^ed  program  option  of  employ- 
ment and  trsinlns  for  APDC/S8I  youth  and 
to  the  aummer  youth  employment  and 
training  program,  and  for  other  purpoMs;  to 
the  Commit^  cm  Education  and  Labor. 

8.  825.  Anj  act  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain laws  relkting  to  housing,  and  for  other 
muposes;  to  the  Committee  on  w^wnny  p|. 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

8  J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  certlficaiion  by  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 481(h)  df  Uie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1901;  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  BanMngJ  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


ingly  (at 
pjn.)   und 
House 
W 


rOURNMENT 
fORICH.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
House  do  now  adjourn, 
motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 


o'clock  and   26  minutes 
its  previous  order,  the 
aed     untfl     tomorrow, 
,  April  8. 1987.  at  10  ajn. 


REPORTS     CON- 
OFFICIAL    FOREIGN 


S^ATE  BIIiUS  AND  JOINT 
RBSOLDTION  REFERRED 

BfllB  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  foUowlng  UUes  were 
taken  Arom  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  t  le  rule,  referred  as  follows: 


EXPEND 
CE91NIN' 
TRAVEL 

Reports  ^f  various  House  commit- 
tees concerfdng  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  dollars  utUized  by  them 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1986  and  the  first  quarter  of  cal- 
endar year  1987  In  connection  with 
foreign  travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-384  are  as  foUows: 
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MTERHR  AND  mSUlM  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA 
31,1986 
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EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC 
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K.  MMU.  CWnm.  Ihr.  31. 1917. 

ETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31, 1987 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  XXTV,  ex- 
ecutive communications  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred 
as  follows: 

1103.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
review  of  the  73  rescission  proposals,  three 
new  deferrals  and  three  revised  deferrals  re- 
ported In  the  President's  third  special  mes- 
sage for  fiscal  year  1987,  pursuant  to  3 
VS.C.  (H.  Doc.  No.  100-80);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1104.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
review  of  the  25  new  deferrals,  and  one  re- 
vised deferral  reported  in  the  President's 
fourth  special  message  for  fiscal  year  1987; 
revised  information  with  respect  to  seven  re- 
scission proposals  made  in  the  third  special 
message,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685  (H.  Doc 
No.  100-81);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1105.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs 
and  Logistics),  transmitting  the  Secretary's 
annual  report  on  adequacy  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  1008(a),  1009(f); 
to  the  Committe  on  Armed  Services. 

1106.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  use 
other  than  competitive  procedures  for  hous- 
ing units  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Base,  Subic  Bay, 
the  Philippines,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2304<cK7);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1107.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  Notice  of  Final  Proce- 
dures for  the  Robert  C.  Byrd  Honors  Schol- 
arship Program,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232(dXl>;  to  the  Committee  aa  Education 
andlAbor. 

1108.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Information  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  the  quar- 
terly report  on  coal  imports  for  the  perlcxl 
October-December  1986,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  7277(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

1109.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  license  for  the  export  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  sold  commercially  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1110.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  license  for  the  export  of  defense 


articles  or  defense  services  sold  commercial- 
ly to  the  Government  of  Australia,  pursuant 
to  22  U.8.C.  2776(c):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1111.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  license  for  the  export  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  sold  commercially  to  the 
Government  of  Spain,  pursuant  to  23  U.S.C. 
2776(c);  to  the  0>mmittee  (m  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1112.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  the  second 
notification  of  proposed  antiterrorism  as- 
sistance for  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  pur- 
suant to  FAA.  section  574<aXl)  (97  SUt 
972);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1113.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  terrorism  related  travel  advisories  for 
U.S.  citizens  traveling  or  residing  in  Peru, 
pursuant  to  23  U.8.C.  2656e;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1114.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  a  new  Federal  records  system,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Operations. 

1115.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General,  General  Accounting  Office, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  clarify  Federal  agencies'  statutory 
authority  to  support  the  quadrennial  Presi- 
dential inauguration:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
House  Administration. 

1116.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President, 
Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Columbia;  transmit- 
ting the  farm  credit  retirement  plan,  Co- 
liunbia  District,  report  and  audited  financial 
statement  as  of  August  31, 1985,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  9503(aKlXB);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1117.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  repeal  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  Program  Act  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  BCarine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

1118.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  seventh 
annual  report  on  collision  avoidance  sys- 
tems, pursxiant  to  49  UJ3.C.  I4>p.  1348  nt.:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

1119.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting an  informational  copy  of  a  lease  pro- 
spectus which  proposes  leaseback  of  a  mu- 
nicipally funded  building  in  Oakland,  CA. 
pursuant  to  40  U.8.C.  606(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1120.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 


proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  the  State 
Veterans'  Home  Grant  Program;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1121.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servicea,  transmitting 
his  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  applicable 
percentage  increase  for  the  Medicare  pro- 
qDectlve  payment  system  for  fiscal  year 
1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

1122.  A  letter  fnmt  the  Under  Secretary 
for  International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Programs.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  the  third  quarteriy  commodity 
and  ooimtry  allocaticm  table  showing  car- 
rent  programming  plans  for  food  asslstsnre 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  pursuant  to  7  UJ8.C. 
1736b(a);  Jointly,  to  the  C^ommittees  aa  Ag- 
riculture and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1123.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  flnal 
report  on  the  effectiveness  of  including  elec- 
tric vehicles  in  the  calnilatinn  of  average 
fuel  economy  standards,  pursuant  to  IB 
U.S.C.  2512(cK3);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Uriian  Affairs  and 
Energy  and  Commoce. 

1124.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  "Report  cm  the  Situation  in 
El  Salvador"  which  encompasses  four  key 
areas:  dialog  between  the  government  and 
the  insurgents,  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary, judicial  reform  and  agrarian  refom, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-83,  section  70S(c) 
(99  Stat.  238);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations. 

1125.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  C!orporatiOD. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  to  increase  premium 
revenue  of  the  single-employer  pension  plan 
termination  insurance  program  and  to  pro- 
vide a  more  equitable  distribution  of  slntfe- 
employer  pension  plan  premium  costs;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Education  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBS  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  repwts 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  of  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  f oUows: 

Mr.  nt  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  148.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
public  lands  In  the  State  of  Michigan  as  wQ- 
demess.  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  100-29,  Ft.  2).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  StAte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Di  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. VLEL  3.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  competl- 
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I  of  AmerieaB  tnduatry.  and  ita  other 
pmpoHK  with  an  amendment  (Rept  100- 
40.  Pt  6).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  HOuae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Ifr.  ORAT  of  Peonaylvanla:  Committee 
on  the  Budget  Hoiiae  Concurraat  Resolu- 
tion M.  Concunent  leaolution  aettinc  forth 
the  fmnfTflnml  budget  for  the  n.S.  Oov- 
erament  for  the  flaeal  yean  1988.  1989,  and 
1900:  (Rept.  100-41).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of 
theUtalon. 

ICr.  DKRRICK  Committee  on  Rules. 
Houae  Reaolutkm  189.  Reaolutlon  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.  Con.  Res.  93. 
eoncurrent  resolution  setting  forth  the  con- 
giiwIniiBl  budget  for  the  VS.  Oovemment 
for  the  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  and  1990 
(Rept  lOfr-43).  Referred  to  the  Houae  Cal- 


ICr.  UDAUj:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
iMular  Affairs.  HJt  1039.  A  biU  to  amend 
section  87  of  the  Minoal  Lands  Leasing  Act 
of  1930  relating  to  oQ  shale  claims,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  an  amendment  (Rept 
100-43).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

ICr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJL  1846.  A  biU  to  make  certain 
»ji»»hi«fa»»i  and  conforming  amendments  in 
the  Wgbiet  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept 
lOfr-44).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whcde  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILUB  AND 
RESOLimONS 

Under  cUuae  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  »»■■,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
ti<nis  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  ICr.  MOORHEAD  (for  himself,  Mr. 

ICiCHiu  ICr.  LotT,  ICr.  I^irr,  Mr. 

DAnmiKTBt  ICr.  Whittakbb,   Mr. 

Rima.  Mr.  Bulst.  Mr.  Tiklds,  Mr. 

OzixT,  Mr.  Nulsor  of  Utah.  Mr. 

ScHAon.  ICr.  Bakioii  of  Texas,  Mr. 

Callahah.  ICr.  OnnaticR.  and  Mr. 

BonuB): 
HJt  1960.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  energy 
security  of  the  United  States;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Ways 
and  Means.  Interi<»'  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
J^Mttdary,  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
Poreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JXPPOROS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

HAWKnm.  Mr.  Clat.  and  Mrs.  Rod- 

HJt  1961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
and  the  IntCTnal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and  adequacy  of  the 
current  retirement  income  system  (consist- 
ing of  employer  snd  individual  retirement 
plans)  in  carrying  out  its  supplemental  role 
to  Social  Security  in  providhig  benefits 
upon  death,  disability,  and  reUremmt  by 
simplifying  and  clarifying  applicable  statu- 
tory requirements  relating  to  simpllfled  em- 
ployee pmsions,  and  by  providing  for  porta- 
ble pension  plans  wliich  wHl  expand  pension 
coverage,  provide  for  a  form  of  pensicm 
portai>ility.  and  pment  pension  asset  accu- 
mulations for  payment  in  retirement 
income  form,  and  for  other  pmpoees:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt  1962.  A  bill  to  smoid  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and  adequacy  of  the 
current  retirement  income  syston  (consist- 


ing of  employer  and  individual  retirement 
plans)  in  carnring  out  its  supplemental  role 
to  Social  Security  In  providing  benefits 
upoi  death,  disability,  and  retirement  by 
aim;  ilif ying  and  clarifying  applicable  statu- 
tory requirements  relating  to  simplified  em- 
plo]  ee  pensions,  and  by  providing  for  porta- 
ble I  >ension  plans  which  will  expand  pension 
covirage,  provide  for  a  form  of  pension 
porl  ability,  and  preserve  pension  asset  accu- 
mu]  itions  for  payment  in  retirement 
incc  me  form,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Con  imlttee  on  Education  and  Latwr. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chxhet,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
LxmB): 

HR.  1963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Surface 
Mix  Ing  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1971  to  permit  States  to  set  aside  in  a  spe- 
cial trust  fund  up  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
annual  State  fimds  from  the  abandoned 
mine  I&nd  reclamation  fund  for  expenditure 
in  the  future  for  purposes  of  al>andoned 
mine  reclamation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  I  he  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affiirs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for 
tiimself  and  Mr.  Rittkr): 

H  R.  1964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Metric  Con- 
ver^on  Act  of  1975  to  increase  the  use  of 
the  tnetric  system  in  Oovemment  programs; 
to  ihe  Committee  on  Science,  Space  and 
Tec  mology. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 

H  R.  1965.  A  bill  to  freese  all  spending  in 
the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment  at  fiscal 
yeai  1987  levels  and  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoimdment  Control 
Act  of  1974  to  exclude  social  security  trust 
funds  from  the  definition  of  deficit;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DTMALLY: 

HJl.  1966.  A  bill  to  provide  that  positions 
held  by  civilian  technicians  of  the  National 
Guard  be  made  part  of  the  competitive  serv- 
ice: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices* 

By  Mr.  FRANK  (for  tiimself  and  Mr. 
_      Bkrmam): 

Hpt.  1967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Age  nts  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
to  encourage  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee pn  the  Judiciary. 

:   By  Mr.  FRANK  (by  request): 

H|R.  1968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contract 
Dis|  tutes  Act  of  1978  to  require  ttiat  a  com- 
petl  tive  examination  process  be  used  for  the 
sele  ction  of  memliers  of  l>oards  of  contract 
appeals  of  Federal  Government  agencies: 
and  to  provide  that  the  members  of  such 
boa  rds  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  dministrative  law  judges  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  certain  administrative  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
,  By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ramgkl.  Mr.  Rox.  Mr.  ScHnifXB,  Mr. 

TOKRICBLU,       Mr.       SCHKUXR,       Mr. 

Florio,  and  Mr.  Biaggi): 
^R.  1969.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Tn  asportation  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
nee  1  for  additional  transportation  facilities 
and  services  ))etween  northern  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  C^ty,  NT;  to  the  Committee 
on  |>ublic  Woriu  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LIVINQSTON: 
AR.  1970.  A  bill  to  conserve  the  marine 
and  coastal  resources  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
Joii  itly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
an<   Transportation,  and  Merchant  Marine 
an4  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Bat- 


Mr.  Dtsom,  Mrs.  BniTLrr, 

Otmaixt,    Mr.    WoBTLXT,    Mr. 

■     of     North     Carolina.     ICr. 

tcKmrnr,  ICr.  DxLat,  Mr.  Rahaix, 

NxAL,  Mr.  SmTB  of  Florida.  Mr. 

rAT,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Daub, 

Savage.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Towiia, 

ATKUts,  Ms.  Kaftur,  Mr.  I^wis 

of    Georgia,    ICr.     Oberstar.    Mr. 

WOLPE,    Mr.    KOLBE.    Mr.    Barturt, 

Fish,     Mr.     Fauittrot,     Mr. 

>H  of  Texas.  ICr.  Hates  of  nii- 

>is,  Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  Mr.  Ixwis  of 

fomia.  Mr.  Orbog,  Mr.  Thomas 

Lttkzii,    ICr.    Rittsr,    and    Mr. 

3B): 

HJl.  1971.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  certain  In- 
dividuals with  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ments t6  continue  medicare  coverage  at 
their  owh  expense:  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  ICr. 
MimTA,    Mr.    OmaucH.    and    ICr. 
duROER): 
H.R.  1972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transportation  Fair  Competitive 
Practical  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAND  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Lagomarsiho,  Mr.  Davis  of  nii- 
nJDis,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  YAcEwbi,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Schuxtte,  and  Mr.  Mar- 

IXRD): 

H.R.  1973.  A  bill  to  stimulate  employment 
through!  the  creation  of  rural  enterprise 
zones  df^ignated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
JudUciar^.  and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 
By 

HJl.    1974.    A    bill    to    deny    funds 


Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
1974.    A    bill    to    deny 


for 

projects  using  products  or  services  of  for- 
eign countries  that  deny  fair  market  oppor- 
tunities; j  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Traasportation. 

By  I  Mr.  BOUC^HER  (for  tiimself.  Mr. 
0,  and  Mr.  Johmsor  of  South 
:ota): 
HJl.  1^75.  A  bill  to  protect  caves  resources 
on  Fedeial  lands,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By]  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.R.  1976.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restore  ctiUd's  insur- 
ance tieaefits  for  postsecondary  school  stu- 
dents;   lk>   the    Committee    on   Ways   and 

H.R.  1^77.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restore  the  pre-1981 
provisions  for  determining  the  order  of  pay- 
ment of  lump-sum  death  lienefits,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1B78.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restore  from  age  16  to 
age  18  tyie  age  of  a  ctiild  at  wtiich  certain 
benefits  under  such  title  are  terminated;  to 
the  Coiqmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By]  Mr.  WYDEN: 

HJl.  »79.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merctiant 
Marine  Act,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
ctiant iBirine  and  Fisheries. 

Byf  Mr.  BRYANT  (for  tiimself  and  ICr. 
\\ 

H.J.  Res.  231.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  4,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional school  Yearlxwk  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee Ml  Post  Office  and  C^vU  Service. 


By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana: 
H.J.  Res.  232.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  cultural  and  lin- 
guistic rights;  to  the  Oimmittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.    ARMEY    (for   tiimself.   ICr. 
HUHTBU    ICr.    COURTER.    Mr.    Crahe, 
Mrs.  BEifTLET,  and  ICr.  Walker): 
H.  Con.  Res.  96.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Ccmgress  ttiat  the 
President  should  renegotiate  the  1969  and 
1972  agreements  concerning  a  new  Soviet 
EmlMssy  in  Wastiington.  DC.  and  a  new 
United  States  Emiiassy  in  Moscow;  and  ttiat 
the  new  agreement  should  require  the  Sovi- 
ets to  move  their  partially  completed  new 
embassy  from  its  current  Mount  Alto  site  to 
another  suitable  site  not  more  than  ISO  feet 
atwve  mean  sea  level:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  BYRON  (for  herself,  ICr.  Li- 

msKi;  ICr.  Valehtiiie.  ICr.  Vehto, 

ICr.        Mavroules,        Mr.        Hoch- 

ERUECKJiER,  Mr.  PEifirT,  Mr.  Fawell, 

Mrs.  JoHifsOM  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 

MoAKLET,  ICr.  Lkhmah  of  Florida, 

ICr.  I«wis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Perkims, 

Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Mohtooiiery,  Mrs. 

Behtixy,    Mr.    Garcia,    Mr.    Trafi- 

CAirr,  Mr.  Dtmaixt,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 

Dahiel,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 

GEJDEirsOH,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Fauht- 

ROY,    Mr.    Wolf,    Mr.    SninA,    Mr. 

Fazio,  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr.  McMillen 

of     Maryland,     Mr.     Towns,     Mr. 

McOrath.  Mr.  DeWihe.  Mr.  Laoo- 

MARSiifo,  ICr.  Espy,  and  ICr.  Ixra  of 

Mictiigan): 

H.  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

encourage  State  and  local  governments  and 

local  educational  agencies  to  provide  tilgh 

quality  daily  physical  education  programs 

for  all  ctiildren  in  kindergarten  ttirough 

grade  12;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  LalMr.  

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Porter,  and  Mr.  Browh  of  Colora- 
do): 
H.  <3on.  Res.  98.  Concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  years 
1988,  1989.  and  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Budget.         

By  ICr.  MICHEL  (for  tiimself  and  ICr. 

Lewis  of  (Talifomia): 

H.  Res.   140.  Resolution  expressing  the 

sense   of   the    House    ttiat   the   President 

should  establish  a  Commission  on  AIDS;  to 

the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


to  the  use  of  TBT;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merctiant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

23.  Also,  memorial  of  the  general  aaaembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  certain  aliens  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Cnvil  Service. 

24.  Also,  memorial  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative 
to  ■wTitniifw  highway  speed  limits,  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  aid  tilghway  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

25.  Also,  memorial  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative 
to  the  insurance  Industry;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

26.  Also,  memorial  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative 
to  care  for  multiple  trauma  victims;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

19.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  relative  to  the  real  estate  appraisal 
profession;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urlian  Affairs. 

20.  Also,  memorial  of  the  general  assemtdy 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative 
to  certain  property  in  Fairfax  County,  VA; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

21.  Also,  memorial  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative 
to  the  insurance  industry's  exemption  from 
Federal  antitrust  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

22.  Also,  memorial  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  (Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mr.  SHAW  introduced  a  bill  (HJl.  1980) 
for  the  relief  of  ICictiael  Ctirlstopher  Kin- 
sella,  wtiich  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  67:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  ICr. 
JoHHSON  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Poglietta, 
and  Mr.  Cohtxrs. 

H.R.  90:  Mrs.  Colliks,  Mr.  Paowtroy,  Mr. 
Hochbrubckher,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Traxler, 
and  Mr.  Visclosky. 

H.R.  162:  Mr.  Dicks,  ICr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Foguetta.  Mr.  Udall.  Mrs.  Saiki. 
Mr.  OwEifS  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Gilmam . 

H.R.  182:  Mr.  Mica,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

HJl.  280:  Mr.  Poouetta,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

HJl.  283:  Mr.  Stalluigs. 

H.R.  379:  Mr.  Campbell. 

H.R.  390:  Mr.  AsPiR.  Mr.  Boher  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  BoinoR  of  Mictiigan,  Mr.  Bonker, 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  CTlay,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
GUARiHi.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hoch- 
BRUECKIfER,    Mr.    HUGHKS.    Mr.    Hyde,    Mr. 

Jomte,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kenmedy,  Mr. 
KoLTER.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McKin- 
RXY,  Mr.  McMnxEM  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
ICartoh.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  NiELSOit 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKY,  Mr.  Skeltoh,  Ms.  Slauohtsr  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Spehce,  Mr.  Staggers,  ICr.  Swipt, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mrs.  Vucamo- 
vicH.  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Wydeh. 

H.R.  457:  Mr.  Owers  of  Utah,  Ms.  Oakar, 
and  Mr.  Vehto. 

H.R.  462:  BCr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Gramt,  ICr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Fascxll. 

H.R.  543:  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
ICr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Huckaby, 
and  Mrs.  Collims. 

HJl.  573:  Mr.  Pease. 

H.R.  603:  ICr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  NiXLSOR  of 
Utah,  and  I^.  Nbal. 

H.R.  612:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Batemah.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Edwards  of  (California,  Mr. 
Larcaster.  Mr.  Hughes,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Koltoi,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mrs.  Vucarovich,  and  ICr.  (Crockkit. 


HJl.  618:  ICr.  Costao,  ICr.  Yain.  Mr. 
Owers  of  Utah,  Mr.  Doroar  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Carr. 

HJl.  726:  Mr.  Boehlot. 

HJl.  737:  ICr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  755:  ICr.  Borski. 

H.R.  778:  Mr.  I^wia  of  Georgia  and  ICr. 
Yatror. 

HJl.  779:  ICr.  Wolpe  and  ICr.  Thomas  A. 

LUKER. 

HJl.  781:  ICr.  Pickle,  ICr.  Colbmar  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Wilbor,  Mr.  ijtLum,  ICr.  Chap- 
mar,  Mr.  Bustamarte.  Mr.  Archmi,  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  ICr.  Fields,  ICr.  Fkoar,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas,  ICr.  Sterholm.  and  ICr.  Bryart. 

HJl.  950:  Mr.  TAUzn.  ICr.  McMnxxR  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Neal,  ICr.  Hugheb,  Mr. 
Bermar,  Mr.  Garcia.  ICr.  Evarb.  ICr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Borblkrt,  Mr.  Walgrbr,  Mr. 
DixoR,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Weibs,  Mr.  Morri- 
soR  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Klecx- 
KA.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Basuin, 
Mr.  McKiRRXY,  Mr.  Towrs,  ICr.  Kaster- 
MxiER.  Mr.  WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Davis  of  minols, 
ICr.  MatTMT  Mr.  Karjorski,  ICr.  Mn.iKB  of 
Wastiington.  Mrs.  Bertixt,  ICr.  Tallor,  ICr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Schuette. 

H.R.  954:  Mr.  Hoyer. 

HJl.  1003:  ICr.  Bolard,  Mrs.  Bozn.  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Hochbbubckher.  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Pkrkhts,  Mr.  Sabo,  ICr.  Strattor,  ICr.  Trai- 
ler, and  ICr.  Wyder. 

HJl.  1049:  Mr.  Jacobs  and  ICr.  SrumM. 

HJl.  1119:  ICr.  Bates. 

HJl.  1120:  ICr.  Dellums,  ICr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
BoRiOR  of  Mictiigan.  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr. 

KOLTEX. 

HJl.  1122:  ICr.  McClobkey,  Mr.  Acxn- 
MAR,  Mr.  ApptxoATE,  Mr.  AspiR,  ICr.  Biaooi, 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Dowrky  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Fascxll,  Mr.  Oaydob,  Mr. 
Gilmar,  Bfr.  GuARiRi,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Lelard,  ICr.  Martor,  Mr. 
Markxy.  ICr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Murpety,  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  St  Germair,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Staoorrs,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Walgrer,  ICr.  Wolpe,  and  Ms. 
Oakar. 

H.R.  1196:  ICr.  Dorrar  of  California,  ICr. 
CoRYXRS,  Mr.  AcKERMAR,  Mr.  Mraikk,  ICr. 
Smtth  of  Florida,  Mr.  Owers  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Rargel,  and  Mr.  Verto. 

HJl.  1202:  Mr.  Sxtria.  Mr.  Laoomarbiro, 
and  Mr.  Pease. 

HJl.  1280:  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  ICr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Chapmar,  Mr. 
Cardir,  ICr.  Garcia.  ICr.  Solomor,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Makti- 
REZ,  and  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.R.  1281:  Mr.  Hoyer,  ICr.  Edwards  of 
(California,  ICr.  Sabo,  Mr.  (Chapmar,  ICr. 
Cardir,  Mr.  Garcia.  ICr.  Solomor,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  ICarti- 
REC,  and  ICr.  Biaggi. 

H.R.  1293:  ICr.  DeFazio  and  Mr.  Barrard. 

H.R.  1346:  Mr.  Lehmar  of  (California,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Espy,  ICr.  Gray  of  Il- 
linois, ICr.  Williams,  and  ICr.  Savage. 

H.R.  1395:  ICr.  Kildee  and  ICr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  1398:  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  1413:  Mr.  Bryart,  ICr.  McEwer,  Mr. 
McCuRDY,  Mr.  SwEEREY,  ICr.  Mollohar.  ICr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

HJl.  1488:  ICr.  Gray  of  nUnois,  Mr.  Cor- 
YERS,  Mr.  SCRXUER,  Mr.  Hochbrueckrer. 
Mrs.  (Collirs,  and  Mr.  Brooks. 

HJl.  1495:  ICr.  Beilerbor,  ICr.  Coelho, 
ICr.  GORDOR,  ICr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Neal,  ICr. 
Olir,  ICr.  Price  of  North  Carolina.  ICr. 
Price  of  niinoia,  Mr.  Quillxh,  and  ICr. 
Smith  of  Florida. 
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nJL  IMW:  ICr.  Mooubab,  Mr.  Bbuum. 
Mr.  Cumii.  Mr.  SuuianiB  of  Virginia,  uid 
Mr.CScatB. 

HJL  1584:  Mr.  Sicm  of  New  Hampahire. 

HJt  ISM:  Mr.  IUkux,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
RUNBL.  Ml.  OuutM,  Mr.  Obat  of  Pennsylva- 
nte.  and  Mr.  Vkro. 

HJt  15B9:  Mr.  Taukx. 

HJt  1S«6:  Mr.  Oun.  Mr.  Bouchbu  Mr. 
RiRBu  Mr.  Ronmoii,  BIrs.  Btbom,  Mr. 
UtiBMom  of  Utah.  Ma.  Kattuh,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.  \Mwtm  of  Mlnhlgan.  Mr.  Bauxhokr.  Mr. 
OwBH  of  New  Toric.  Mr.  Rat.  Mr.  Wort- 
UT.  and  Mr.  Oaoa. 

HJL  15«8:  Mr.  Mamii  of  New  York. 

HJt.  1601:  Mr.  Roai  and  Mr.  Latta. 

HJt.  1631:  Mr.  Taukb. 

HJR.  1644:  Mr.  SxAMBUun. 

H.R.  1676:  Mr.  Maitiii  of  New  York.  Mr. 
NOWAX.  Mr.  Mavkw.  Mr.  Aczdmaic.  Ms. 
SLAvaam  of  New  York.  Mr.  OiutAR.  Mr. 
BiAOBi.  Mr.  Owon  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Johm- 
•oir  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  LmNSKi,  Mr. 
FkASX,  Mr.  RnMB.  Mr.  Wiuoh.  Mr.  Hkrht, 
Mr.  LAaaauBanio,  Mr.  Mnxn  of  Washlns- 
ton.  and  Mn.  Bbrict. 

HJt.  1770:  Mr.  Snraiw,  Mr.  Ackkhmah,  Mr. 
KoRMATBu  and  Mr.  Wilsoh. 

HJt.  1839:  Mr.  RamBh  Mr.  Hucxabt.  Mr. 
Ouio.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Earr. 

HJt.  1830:  Mr.  Raihsu  Mr.  Hucxabt,  Mr. 
Qun,  Mr.  Earr,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

HJt.  1833:  Mr.  Prxi.  and  Mr.  Laookak- 


HJt.  1014:  Mr.  PiAaB. 

HJt.  IMS:  Mr.  Jons  of  North  Carolina. 

HJ.  Res.  62:  Mr.  DbFazio. 

HJ.  Rea.  Ill:  Mr.  Saxtoii. 

H.J.  Res.  119:  Mr.  LaFalcb,  Mr.  HzniKR. 
Mr.  Stxai.  Mr.  a<»DOii.  Mr.  DiFazio,  and 
Mr.  VAmmn. 

H.J.  Res.  150:  Mr.  Akchxr.  BCr.  Caroir. 
Mr.  DonnuT,  BCr.  Foguxtta.  Mr.  Fkbizkl, 
Mr.  Ousiaoii.  Mr.  Hona.  Mr.  Hughks,  Mr. 
JvrauB,  Mr.  KocnuTn.  Mrs.  Ixotd,  Mr. 
MdEwia.  Mr.  McC^ath.  Mr.  Mastim  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Miluk  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  MooiHBAO.  Mr.  Mxtspht,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols. Mr.  Pnxms,  Mr.  Poanx,  Mr.  Pdssxu., 
Mr.  Raxoil.  Mr.  Rixalbo,  Mr.  Rodiho,  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Sataos,  Mr.  Saxtoii.  Mr.  Smith  of 
PUwida,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  SntArr,  Mr. 
Stomf,  Mr.  Sdiiia.  Mr.  Tkaficaxt,  Mr.  Tkax- 
LBu  and  Mr.  Waxmax. 

HJ.  Res.  158:  Mrs.  Bkhtixt,  Mr.  Bkrmam, 
Mr.  BaooMiTiLD.  Mr.  Coklho,  Mr.  Dbxums, 
Mr.  Flirpo.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hxthxr. 
Mr.  HnxT,  Mr.  Horxx.  Mr.  Joins  of  Ten- 
neaaee.  Mr.  Lnmrasrox,  Mr.  McCu>skkt, 
Mr.  McDaux,  Mr.  Maxtor.  Mr.  Mnxxx  of 
Waablngtan.  Mr.  Mooxhxao.  Mr.  Morsison 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Muktha.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  PoxTKR.  Mr.  Rixaloo,  Mr.  Schumxk,  Mr. 
Tallox.  Mr.  ToaxicxLLi.  Mr.  Towxs,  Mr. 
Vbro.  Mr.  Walokxx.  Mr.  Whittaxxr.  and 
Mr.WTim. 

HJ.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Wxiss.  Mr.  Coxix,  Mr.  Oaxcia.  and  Mr. 
Okkxxtt. 

HJ.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Alxxaxsbr.  Mr.  Chap- 
MAX.  Mr.  Baixs,  Mr.  BsTntAX.  Mr.  Baxtlkit, 
Mr.  BoacHxxa.  Mr.  Baxxx.  Mrs.  Bkhtlxt. 
Mr.  Caxx.  Mr.  Colbiax  of  Texas,  Mr.  E>kl- 
LUMB.  Mr.  Emxrbok,  Mr.  Exdxxich.  Mr. 
OnoucR.  Mr.  Objdxhsoh.  ICr.  Oraht,  Mr. 
OoxDXXSOX,  Mr.  Haix  of  Texas,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Hatxs  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hoixoway.  Mr. 
KiJTfX*,  Mr.  KoxxTTJ,  Mr.  Kkmp,  Mr.  Lrv- 
nraaiox,  Itx.  Doxald  K  Lokxiis,  Mr. 
Maxtox,  Mr.  McMiLLXx  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Macx.  Mr.  MooDT,  Mr.  Maoigar,  Mr. 
McCoLLim,  Mr.  Qunxxx.  Mr.  Rokxrts.  Mr. 
Rhoks,  Mr.  RoBBKT  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Schxdxk.  Mr.  Srumwat.  BIr. 


r,  Ms.  Slaoohtxx  of  New  York,  Mr. 
8t  ^xrmaix,  Mr.  Stxax.  Mr.  Stxhholm.  Mr. 
TxcasAS  of  Qeorgla,  Mr.  Tallox,  Mr.  Wal- 
l€r.  Bosco,  Mr.  Waxmar,  Mr.  Wolt, 
Txiss.  and  Mr.  Lkvir  of  Michigan. 
Res.  197:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Oxxoa,  Mr. 
1rh6pk,  Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Baoham.  Mr. 
Nix|soR  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Darskr. 
H:  Con.  Res.  32:  Mr.  Stump. 
Hi  Con.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Hortor  and  Mr. 
BAXfOR  of  Texas. 

Res.  19:  Mr.  Combxst,  BCr.  Batxmar, 
Mr.  I  Bujxaxis,  Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr.  Lux- 


1. 


AMENDMENTS 

ider  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.  Cor.  Rxs.  93  or  95 
By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substl- 

e    everything    after    the    resolving 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 

the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 

that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 

>udget  for  fiscal  year  1988  Is  hereby  es- 

ihed   and  the   appropriate  budgetary 

for  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990  are 

>y  set  forth: 

The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
1.  1987,  October  1.  1988,  and  Octo- 
1989: 

The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
reveliues  are  as  follows: 
Fi^  year  1988:  (677,300,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $722,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $792,900,000,000. 

and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $18,900,000,000. 

Fl$cal  year  1989:  $24,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $28,500,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $883,159,000,000. 
Fi^  year  1989:  $904,840,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $940,359,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiical  year  1988:  $811,134,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $822,882,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $855,870,000,000. 

(4)(A)  The  amoimts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
f actsrs  are  as  f oUows: 

Fiical  year  1988:  $133,834,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $100,182,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $62,970,000,000. 

(Bb  For  purposes  of  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  mandated  by  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
andl  section  301(1)  of  the  Congressional 
Bu(Ket  Act  of  1974  only,  the  appropriate 
lev^  of  total  new  budget  authority,  budget 
outmys.  Federal  revenues,  and  deficits,  in- 
clwfng  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
VnX  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Trust  Fund 
and  I  the  Federal  Disability  Trust  Fund,  are 
as  fallows: 

Nf  w  budget  authority: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,135,210,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,181,010,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,245,560,000,000. 

O^itlays: 

Fitoal  year  1988:  $1,027,380,000,000. 

Fl  ical  year  1989:  $1,053,200,000,000. 


loan      obligations. 


ear  1990:  $1,102,720,000,000. 
es: 

ear  1088:  $929,400,000,000. 
1089:  $986,100,000,000. 
ear  1990:  $1,079,500,000,000. 

ear  1988:  $107.980,00.000. 
1989:  $67,100,000,000. 
ear  1990:  $23,220,000,000. 
aivropriate  levels  of  the  public 
follows: 

ir  1988:  $2,565,100,000,000. 
ear  1989:  $2,776,400,000,000. 
ear  1990:  $2,966,300,000,000. 
appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
Ivity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
T  1,  1987,  October  1.  1988.  and  Oc- 
1989,  are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  |ear  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$29,650,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $129,360,000,000. 

(C)  Ndv  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  lear  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$27,780,0|>0,000. 

(B)  NeW  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $129,760,000,000. 

(C)  Nep  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  iear  1990: 

(A)  New      direct 
$26.910,(W0.000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $^30,430,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1988  through  1989  for  each 
major  fuhctional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  iear  1988: 

<A)      1    New  budget  authority, 

$304,280,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $291,910,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0- 

(E)  Ne»  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$319,520,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $306,690,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  Ne»  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  iear  1990: 

(A)  I  New  budget  authority, 
$335,860  j)00.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $322,220,000,000. 

(C)  Ne4r  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  NeV  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $(). 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2)  Intsrnational  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal ;  ear  1988: 

(A)  Ne^  r  budget  authority,  $15,260,000,000. 

(B)  Ou  ;Uys.  $13,790,000,000. 
Hew      direct      loan      obligations. 

$7,120,00  O.OOO. 

(D)  Ne  V  primary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments.  $:  0.250.000.000. 

Ne^  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
$0. 


(£) 
mitmenti, 


Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,870,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,340,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,640,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10,250,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  Year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,480,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $14,890,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,740,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $10,250,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,570,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,680,000,000. 

iC)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,470,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,570,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,890,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  Year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,170,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,030,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,580,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,540,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,670,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,640,000,000. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  Year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,420,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,380,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,650,000,000. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,550,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $14,950,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$30,000,000. 

<D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,360,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $16,220,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$20,000,000. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,990,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $17,610,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$20,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,720,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,820,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$16,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $6,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,990,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $24,090,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,870,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,120,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,920,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $75,210,000,000. 

(E)  New  8econ<Ury  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

<A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,840,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,820,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $73,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  Year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,030,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,280,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,860,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $76,280,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  Year  1988: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority, 
$28,690,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,580,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgations, 
$150,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 


Budget 


authority. 


obligations. 


Fiscal  Year  1989: 

(A)  New 

$29,380,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,980,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan 
$150,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  Secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  Year  1990: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority. 
$30,330,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $28,610,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$150,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9)   Community    and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 
Fiscal  Year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,970,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $6,730,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$480,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,090,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $6,330,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$430,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,230,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $6,340,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$430,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $40,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10)    Education.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,940,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $31,910,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,660,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $33,460,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,810,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mente.  $10,710,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,880,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $34,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,840,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $11,860,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $42,620,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $42,250,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$30,000,000. 
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(D)  New  primary  kMn  foanntee  oammlt- 
MDli.  $100,000,000. 

(■)  New  weonduT  loan  ouarantae  oom- 
.10. 
I  year  1060: 

(A)  New  budtet  authority.  $40490.000.000. 

(B)  Ootlaya.  $45,070,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      oidlgattaDa. 

(D)  New  mtniary  loan  guarantee  oanmtt- 
menta.  $100,000,000. 

(X)  New  aeeoodary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
$0. 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $SO.S70.000.000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $40,640,000,000. 

(C)  New  direet  loan  obllgatkma. 
$40,000,000. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oomralt- 
menta.  $100,000,000. 

(■)  New  aeoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mttmenta.  $0. 

<M>  Medleal  iMurance  (STO): 

Ftaeal  year  108$: 

(A)  New  DudgK  auth(»tty.  $03,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlayi,  $70,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direet  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ocmmlt- 
mata,$0. 

(B)  New  aeeoDdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mttment8,$0. 

Ftaal  year  1080: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$108,170,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $08,440,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgatiooB.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
Dienta.$0. 

(X)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1000: 

(A)  New  budget  auttiority, 
$114^80.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $00,570,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(■)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13)  income  Security  (800): 
Flseal  year  1888: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$185,880,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $130,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direet  loan  obligations. 
$10,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
fiscal  year  1000: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$178^80.000.000. 

(B)  Ootteys.  $137,370,000,000. 

(C)  New  direet  loan  obligatitms. 
$10,000,000. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
nttmentB.$0. 

Vlaeal  year  1000: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$180,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $143,880,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oUigations, 
$10,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (850): 
Fiscal  year  1888: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,740,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,740,000,000. 


(C )  New  direet  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D )  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
meiits.$0. 

(S)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mit) wnts,  $0. 
Fl  ical  year  1080: 

(A )  New  budget  authority,  $5,805,000,000. 

(B )  Outlays.  $5,306,000,000. 

(C I  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(O  >  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mei]ts.$0. 

(El  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
miti  lents,  $0. 

Fl  eal  year  1980: 

(A  I  New  budget  authority.  $6,376,000,000. 

(B I  Outlays,  $5,376,000,000. 

(C I  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D )  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ctmunlt- 
mei]t8.$0. 

(I  I  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
miti  lents.  $0. 

(II  )  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

Ft  cal  year  1988: 

(A  I  New  budget  authority.  $27,900,000,000. 

(B  >  Outlays.  $27,380,000,000. 

(Q  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$83d000,000. 

(D )  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
men  a,  $27,900,000,000. 

(El  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
miti  lents,  $0. 

Fl  cal  year  1989: 

(A  I  New  budget  authority.  $28,200,000,000. 

(B I  Outlays.  $27,610,000,000. 

(Gi  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$92fl  ,000,000. 

(D^  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menM.  $27,700,000,000. 

(E>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
miti^ents,  $0. 

Fl  cal  year  1990: 

(A  I  New  budget  authority,  $28,430,000,000. 

(B  I  Outlays.  $28,050,000,000. 

(Ci  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$97C  ,000.000. 

(D )  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
men  ts,  $24,800,000,000. 

(El  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mlti  lents,  $0. 
(II  )  AdmlnistraUon  of  Justice  (750): 
Fl  cal  year  1988: 

(A  I  New  budget  authority,  $8,940,000,000. 
(B  I  Outlays.  $8,700,000,000. 

(C )  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(E  >  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommit- 
meiits.$0. 

(E I  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mlti  lents,  $0. 

n  ical  year  1989: 

(A )  New  budget  authority.  $9,110,000,000. 

(B )  Outlays,  $9,050,000,000. 

(C I  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D  >  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
men  ts,  $0. 

(^  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mlt^ients.  $0. 

Fi  ical  year  1990: 

(A )  New  budget  authority,  $9,220,000,000. 

(E )  Outlays,  $9,220,000,000. 

(C )  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(E )  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mei  t8.$0. 

(E )  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mit! lents.  $0. 

(1  f)  General  Oovemment  (800): 

Fl  ical  year  1988: 

(.A  >  New  budget  authority,  $7,200,000,000. 

(E )  Outlays.  $6,780,000,000. 

(C )  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(Q)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(X)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mit«tent8,  $0. 

Fkcal  year  1989: 


r  budget  authority.  $7,330,000,000. 

,  $6,780,000,000. 
'  direet  loan  oldigatlons.  $0. 
primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 

secondary  loan  guarantee  OMn- 
$0. 

,  IQAO* 

'  budget  authority.  $7,610,000,000. 

,  $7,070,000,000. 
'  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
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loan  guarantee  cc»n-    crease 


secondary 
$0. 


loan  guarantee  com- 


G^eral  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 

1988: 
budget  authority.  $1,870,000,000. 

$1,860,000,000. 
direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 

■eoondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
$0. 

1989* 
budget  authority.  $1,910,000,000. 

$1,900,000,000. 
direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 

secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
$0. 

1990: 
budget  authority,  $14)70,000,000. 

$1,970,000,000. 
direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $(L 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  sjear  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$121,410,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $121,410,000,000. 

(C)  Ne^  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commits 
ments,  $d 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltment4,  $0. 

Fiscal  iear  1989: 

(A)  Nef  budget  authority,  $99,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $99,650,000,000. 

(C)  Ne#  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $(|. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltment^.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $90,420,000,000. 

(B)  Ouilays,  $90,420,000,000. 

(C)  Nei  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $(}. 

(E)  NeW  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenti.  $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority. 
-$2,950,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  -$2,900,000,000. 

(C)  Ne^  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  N^  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, %9- 

(E)  Neiw  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment^ $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  NeV  Budget  authority,  -$180,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$30,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  NM  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $(  I. 


(E)  New  secondary 
mitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority,  $3,620,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,010,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21)    Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority. 
-$44,960,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  -$44,960,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority. 
-$45,210,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$45,210,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority, 
-$46,760,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$46,760,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

RaCORCILIATIOIl 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  S.  1987,  the 
committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (cc)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Hotises. 
After  receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bUl 
or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such 
recommendations  without  any  substantive 
revision. 

Bousx  comuiiaas 

(b)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity, as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1074,  siiffident 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2) 
changes  in  law  within  its  Jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  In  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the 
Act.  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $2,447,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$2,435,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $4,326,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $4,346,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989; 
and  decrease'  budget  authority  by 
$4,424,000,000  and  outlays  by  $4,494,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1900. 

(c)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority, as  defined  in  section  401(cK2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; (2)  changes  In  laws  within  its  Jiuisdlc- 
tion  other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  acliieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays;  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  de- 


budget authority  by  $4,170,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $5,009,000,000  in  flscal  year 
1988;  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$5,900,000,000  and  outlays  by  $6,568,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $7,460,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$8,265,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1990. 

(d)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  In 
law  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX23XC)  of  the  Act,  suffi- 
cient to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof, 
as  follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$4,031,000,000  and  outUys  by  $1,836,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $4,60S.O(M>.000  and  outlays  by 
$2,675,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $4,915,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $3,375,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(e)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  (401XcX2XC)  of  the  Act,  suffi- 
cient to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority 
and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof, 
as  follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$1,712,000,000  and  outlays  by  $1,085,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $1,799,000,000  and  outUys  by 
$2,224,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $1317.000.000 
and  outlays  by  $2,422,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(f)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  In  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  (401XcK2MC)  of  the  Act,  suffi- 
cient to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority 
and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof, 
as  follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$4,631,000,000  and  outUys  by  $3,444,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $5,390.000,0(X)  and  outlays  by 
$5,098,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $5,951,000,000 
and  ouUays  by  $5,941,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  (1)  changes  Sn  Uws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority, as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; (2)  changes  in  Uws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
(401XCX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and  out- 
layr,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  fol- 
lows: decrease  budget  authority  by 
$2,246,000,000  and  outUys  by  $2,977,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $7,378,000,000  and  outUys  by 
$2,014,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1988:  and  de- 


budget authority  by  $3,532,000,000 
and  outUys  by  $1,624,000,000  m  fiscal  year 
1090. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  Uws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  in  aectim 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  dianges  in  Uws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays:  or  (3)  any  oranbination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$8,461,000,000  and  outUys  by  $8,445,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988:  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $5,697,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$5,673,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $3,235,000,000 
and  outUys  by  $3,205,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(i)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
Uws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Ongressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  Uws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$175,000,000  and  outUys  by  $172,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $195,000,000  and  outUys  by  $195,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $205,000,000  and  outUys  by 
$205,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(J)  The  House  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  Uws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity, as  defined  in  secUon  401(cX2XC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1074,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2) 
changes  in  Uws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  In  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the 
Act,  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays:  or  (3)  and  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $420,000,000  and  outUys  by 
$420,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $440,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $440,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $460,000,000 
and  outUys  by  $460,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990 

(k)  The  House  Committee  in  M«%hant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  Uws  within  Its  Jiulsdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
Uws  within  its  Jiulsdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$806,000,000  and  outlays  by  $1,018,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988:  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  8963.000.000  and  outlays  by 
$1,223,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  8870,000,000  and 
outUys  by  $1,240,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
Uws  within  iU  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority,  as  defined  in  section 
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MKexaxC)  of  the  OongraHtonal  Budcet 
Act  of  1974.  suftktant  to  reduoe  budget  au- 
thoflty  and  ooUayi:  <3)  ttmatta  In  Um 
wtthln  tu  JurlMllctlaD  other  than  thow 
which  provide  nwrrMWnt  authority  as  defined 
in  aeetlao  MKeXSXC)  of  the  Act.  aufflcient 
to  achieve  nvima  in  budcet  authority  and 
ootlaya:  or  (S>  any  oombinatkm  thereof,  as 
foUowB:  decreaae  bodiet  authority  by 
$•8,000,000  and  outlaya  by  tS8.000.000  in 
flaeal  year  1988;  decreaae  budget  authority 
by  $888,000,000  and  outlaya  by  $838,000,000 
in  flMal  year  1909;  and  decreaae  budget  au- 
thority by  $888,000,000  and  outlaya  by 
$888,000,000  in  flK»l  year  1990. 

(m>  The  Houae  Oommittee  cm  Public 
Worka  and  Traniportation  shall  r^wrt  (1) 
diangea  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  ipenrting  authority,  as  defined  bi 
sectfcm  MKcXaxC)  of  the  Oongreasional 
Budget  Act  of  19T4.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
Uws  within  ite  JurisdietifHi  othw  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  aection  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays:  or  (S)  any  cnmMnatlon  thereof,  as 
follows:  decreaae  budget  authority  by 
$443,000,000  and  ouUays  by  $382,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1988;  decreaae  budget  authority 
by  $484,000,000  and  outlaya  by  $439,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  decreases  budget  au- 
thority by  $472,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$472,000,000  in  flscal  year  1990. 

(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Science. 
Space  and  Technology  shall  report  (1) 
dianges  In  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 
seetlan  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authiHlty  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdlctkm  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  aection  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  w  (3)  any  oombinaUon  thereof,  as 
follows:  decreaae  budget  authority  by 
$2,000,000  and  outlays  by  $2,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1988;  decreaae  budget  authority  by 
$11,000,000  and  outlays  by  $11,000,000  in 
flscal  year  1989;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $18,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$18,000,000  In  flaeal  year  1990. 

<o)  The  House  Oommittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  whi^  provide  spending  au- 
thralty,  as  defined  In  aectUm  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduoe  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Juriadic- 
UOD  other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  schieve 
savinci  in  budget  authority  and  outlays;  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  de- 
creaae budget  authority  by  $83,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $83,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1988: 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $125,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $125,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989:  and  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$122,000,000  and  outlays  by  $122,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

(p>  The  Houae  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs shall  report  (1)  aumges  In  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority, as  defined  in  secUon  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduoe  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
ticm  other  than  those  wtilch  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  secUon 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays;  or 
(8)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  de- 


budget authority  by  $5,000,000  and 
outl8ys  by  $18,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988; 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $80,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $55,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
and  decreaae  budget  authority  by 
1,000  and  outlays  by  $85,000,000  in 

year  1990. 

The  Houae  Committee  on  Ways  and 

shall   report   (1)   changes   in   laws 

Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 

authority.  as  defined  in  section 
401(«K3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  af  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  changes  In  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
whidi  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
ta>  sefction  401(cX2XC>  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  M  hleve  savings  in  Inidget  authority  and 
outli  ys;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
folio  vs:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$374,000,000  and  ouUays  by  $3,859,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1088;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $389,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$4,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
creas  budget  authority  by  $399,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $5,189,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

SSNAR  COlOflTTKXS 

(r)jrhe  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
NutHUon  and  Forestry  shall  report  (1) 
changes  In  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budaet  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays:  (2)  changes  in 
laws  Srithin  its  Jurisdiction  other  ttum  those 
wtiich  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(cX3XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  aifiieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outla^:  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follow:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$3,518,000,000  and  outlays  by  $2,503,000,000 
In  fisal  year  1988;  decrease  buditet  author- 
ity by  $4,397,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$4,417,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $4,497,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $4,567,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(s)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices tfiall  report  (1)  changes  In  laws  within 
Its  Jifrisdlctlon  wtilch  provide  spending  au- 
thomy.  as  defined  In  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Oongressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; (2)  changes  in  laws  within  it«  Jurisdic- 
tion ether  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  adiieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays:  or 
(3)  a^  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $4,170,000,000 
and  Outlays  by  $5,009,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988:1  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$5,90#.000.000  and  outUys  by  $6,568,000,000 
in  fisbal  year  1989;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $7,460,000,000  and  outUys  by 
$8,268,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(t)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
chan8es  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
whicl  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  se^on  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act.  siifficlent 
to  adileve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays:  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$4,488,000,000  and  outlays  by  $2,178,000,000 
in  fisfcal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $5,059,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$3.10^.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $5,373,000,000 
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and  outU  ys  by  $3,833,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(u)  Th^Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Iteaources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  ito  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  19V4,  sufficient  to  reduoe  budget  au- 
thority 4>d  outlaya;  (2)  changes  ia  Uws 
within  life  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  Or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decreaae  budget  authority  by 
$2,288,00(f,000  and  outlays  by  $1,485,000,000 
in  fiscal  «ear  1988;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  182,745,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$2,610,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease bildget  authority  by  $2,908,000,000 
and  ouUs^rs  by  $3,033,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(V)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (1) 
changes  li  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  wtilch 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  In 
section  Ml(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  snd  outlays:  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  Ite  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
wtilch  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  actiieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
ouUays:  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$286,000,000  and  outlays  by  $29,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $407,080,000  and  outlays  by  $60,000,000 
in  fiscal  siear  1989;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority Va  $628,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1S3,000,OJDO  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(w)  Thej  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  aAd  Transportotion  shaU  report  (1) 
ctianges  hi  laws  wittiin  ite  Jurisdiction  wtilch 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 
section  4il<cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Aict  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays:  (2)  changes  in 
laws  wittiki  ite  Jurisdiction  other  ttian  those 
which  protide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  actiieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays:  or  (3)  any  combhiatlon  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$1,091,000,000  and  outlays  by  $1,201,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $1,320,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1.534.000i000  in  fiscal  year  1989:  and  de- 
crease b^lget  authority  by  $1,334,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,604,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990.         I 

(X)  Thel  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Atfairs  shall  report  (1)  ctianges  in 
laws  wlttijn  ite  Jurisdiction  wtilch  provide 
spending  authority,  as  deftaied  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority aad  outlays:  (2)  changes  in  laws 
wittiin  ite  Jurisdiction  other  ttian  those 
wtilch  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  actiieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays:  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$7,349,000i000  and  outlays  by  $7,333,000,000 
in  fiscal  yfear  1988;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  84,835,000,000  and  outUys  by 
$4,811,000|000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $2,378,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $2,358,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(y)  The  [Senate  Committee  on  latwr  and 
Hiunan  Risources  shall  report  (1)  ctianges 
tai  Uws  wiitiin  ite  Jurisdiction  which  provide 


^tending  authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduoe  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  ctianges  in  Uws 
wittiin  Ite  Jurisdiction  other  ttian  those 
wtilch  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  adiieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlaya;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foOows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$3,910,000,000  and  outlays  by  $3,253,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988:  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $4,155,000,000  and  outUys  by 
$4,820,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $4,365,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $5,310,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(a)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
stiall  report  (1)  ctianges  in  Uws  wittiin  ite 
Jurisdiction  wtilch  provide  spending  author- 
ity, as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays:  (2) 
ctianges  in  Uws  wittiin  ite  Jurisdiction  other 
than  those  wtilch  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the 
Act.  sufficient  to  actiieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays:  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  decrease  budget  au- 
thority   by    $81,000,000    and    outlays    by 
$3,566,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $85,000,000  and  outUys 
by  $4,205,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989:  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $85,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $4,875,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
(aa)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs   stiall   report   (1)   ctianges   in   Uws 
wittiin  ite  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing    authority,     as     defined     in     section 
401(cX2XC)   of   the   Congressional   Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  ctianges  in  Uws 
wittiin   ite   Jurisdiction   other   ttian   those 
wtilch  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  secUon  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  actiieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outUys:  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:     decrease    budget    authority    by 
$5,000,000   and   outlays   by   $18,000,000   in 
fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $60,000,000  and  outlays  by  $55,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1989;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority   by    $90,000,000    and    outUys    by 
$85,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(bb)  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary stiall  report  (1)  ctianges  in  laws  within 
ite  JurisdicUon  wtilch  provide  spending  au- 
thority, as  defhied  in  secUon  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1074.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lajrs;  (2)  ctianges  in  Uws  within  ite  Jurisdic- 
tion other  ttian  those  wtilch  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  secUon 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  actiieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  ouUays:  or 
(3)  any  combinaUon  thereof,  as  follows:  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $420,000,000  and 
outUys  by  $420,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988; 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $440,000,000 
and  ouUays  by  $440,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1969;  and  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$460,000,000  and  outlays  by  $460,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

(cc)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness stiall  report  (1)  ctianges  in  Uws  wittiin 
ite  JurisdicUon  wtilch  provide  spending  au- 
thority, as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; (2)  ctianges  in  Uws  wittiin  ite  Jurisdic- 
Uon other  than  those  wtilch  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  actiieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays;  or 


(3)  any  combinaUon  ttiereof.  as  foUowK  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $83,000,000  and 
outlays  by  883,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988: 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $125,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $125,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989;  and  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$122,000,000  and  outUys  by  $122,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

TAXAMmSTT 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  shall  report  legis- 
laUon  esUbllstilng  a  Federal  tax  amneaty 
program,  ttiat — 

(1)  authorises  a  one-time  amnesty  from 
criminal  and  civil  tax  penalties  for  taxpay- 
ers who  notify  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
of  previous  underpaymente  of  Federal  tax 
and  pay  such  underpaymente  in  full; 

(2)  stiall  l>e  in  effect  for  a  ttiree  mcmth 
period  lieginning  July  1, 1988; 

(3)  applies  to  all  paymente  reUting  to  tax 
years  »nrting  on  or  l>efore  Deceml>er  31. 
1986. 

(b>  Revenues  collected  pursuant  to  ttils 
program  stiall  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 

OOLD  BONDS 

Sic.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  shall  report  legis- 
UUon  authorialng  the  issuance  of  Treasury 
obligaUons  redeemable  in  gold,  ttiat— 

(1)  are  known  as  Eagle  l>onds; 

(2)  tiave  an  annual  Investment  yield  not 
exceeding  1.75%; 

(3)  tiave  a  initial  maturity  of  forty  years, 
and  may  not  l>e  issued  for  less  ttian  twenty- 
five  years: 

(4)  tuve  principal  and  interest  redeemable 
at  maturity  in  gold; 

(5)  are  intended  to  replace  tiigh-interest, 
short-term  debt. 

(b)  The  Issuance  of  gold  bonds  in  Intended 
to  actiieve— 

(Da  permanent  reduction  In  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  public  debt; 

(2)  a  permanent  reducUon  of  the  rate  of 
Interest  on  the  private  debt; 

(3)  a  significant  reduction  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit; 

(4)  the  ellmlnaUon  of  the  U.S.  trade  defi- 
cit. 

PKDnUU.  DBT  COLLICTIOH  BXrOBM 

Sk.  5.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  ttiat^ 

(1)  the  Federal  government  is  a  major 
lender  and  allocator  of  capital  ttirough 
direct  loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs. 
By  the  end  of  1986.  the  Federal  government 
was  directly  and  indirectly  involved  in  $1.2 
trillion  in  lending  acUvity; 

(2)  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  serves  hi  a 
major  capacity  to  coordinate  the  financing 
of  these  programs; 

(3)  despite  improvemente  in  funding 
actiieved  by  the  Federal  Fbiancing  Bank,  se- 
rious shortcomings  still  exist  in  allocating 
and  managing  Federal  credit  programs,  and 
current  Federal  credit  program  controls  pro- 
vide litUe  incentive  for  sound  management 
practices  and  timely  debt  collection: 

(4)  since  1981,  delinquent  debt  owed  the 
Federal  government  tias  increased  from 
$29.8  biUion  to  $68.3  billion,  or  129  percent, 
and  needed  reforms  in  credit  management 
and  debt  collection  deserve  immediate  con- 
sideraUon  by  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  should  review  programs  to  im- 
prove the  processes  of  granting  credit  assist- 
ance and  timely  collection  of  delinquent 
debt,  including  such  proposals  as— 

(1)  the  appointment  of  a  "debt  czar"  who 
would  be  ultimately  responsible  for  credit 
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management  and  debt  oolleeUon 
out  the  Federal  government; 

(2)  mandaUng  all  Federal  agencies  to  ea- 
tabliah  specific  management  systems  to 
ensure  proper  and  timely  administration  of 
credit  aasistanre  and  debt  collectlan; 

(3)  require  the  use  of  private  ooUectloa 
agendea  to  ctdlect  delinquent  aooounte  and 
private  credit  iMueaus  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing accurate  reoorda  of  redpioite  of  Federal 
credit  aaslstanoe; 

(4)  providing  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  other  Federal  agencies  with  artdlUonal 
means  to  enhance  del>t  collectlMi  ttirougA 
appropriate  litigation  ef forta; 

(5)  enacting  statutea  tliat  protiiUt  deUn- 
quent  debtors  from  continuing  to  receive  ad- 
diUonal  Federal  credit  asaUtance; 

(6)  providing  Imdgetary  InoenUves  for 
Federal  agencies  to  improve  debt  collection; 
and 

(7)  facilitoting  the  sliaring  of  det>t-related 
information  among  Federal  agencies  to 
ensure  proper  credit  management  and 
timely  debt  collection. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
—Designate  the  preceding  text  and  sections 
as  TlUe  I.  and  sections  101-103.  req>ectively. 
and  add  the  following  new  tiUes: 

TITLE  II— BUDGET  PROCESS  REFORM 
AMEIfDMENTS 

BBC  ssi.  PBOHmrnoN  against  kxtsancous 

HATTEBS  IN  RBCXmOLlATION  NBAS- 
UBB8. 
In  Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUUves.    add    the    following    new 
cUuse: 

"8.  (a)  No  provision  stiall  be  reported  In 
the  House  in  any  reoondliaUon  bill  pursu- 
ant to  the  most  recently  agreed  to  ocHicur- 
rent  resolution  on  the  budget,  or  l>e  in  order 
as  an  amendment  tliereto  In  the  Houae  or 
Committee  of  the  Wliole,  wtilch  is  not  relat- 
ed to  actileving  the  purposea  of  the  direc- 
tives to  House  committees  contained  in  such 
concurrent  resolution. 

"(b)  Notliing  in  tills  clause  stiall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  consideration  of  any 
provision  in  a  reconcilUtion  bill,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  wtilch  actileves  savinga 
greater  than  those  directed  of  a  oommittee 
and  wtilch  conforms  to  paragraph  (c)  of  ttiis 
cUuse,  or  to  prevent  ttie  conslderaUon  of 
motions  to  strike  made  in  order  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  actiieve  the  purposes  of 
the  directives. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  ttils  clause,  a  pro- 
vision stiall  be  considered  related  to  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  of  directives  contained  In 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  if  it  is  estimated  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget,  in  consul- 
tetion  with  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  to  effectuate  or  implement  a  reduc- 
tion in  budget  authority  or  in  new  spending 
authority  described  in  section  401(cX2XC) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  or  to  raise 
revenues,  or  lx>th.  and.  in  the  case  of  an 
amendment,  if  it  is  wittiin  (in  whole  or  In 
part)  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  committee  in- 
structed in  the  concurrent  resolution. 

"(d)  The  point  of  order  provided  for  by 
this  cUuse  stiall  not  apply  to  Senate  amend- 
mente  or  to  conference  reports. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  ttiis  clause,  all 
polnte  of  order  stiaU  be  considered  as  having 
lieen  reserved  against  a  reconciliation  XOX  at 
the  time  it  was  reported.". 

SBC  m.  ENFOBCXMENT  OP  OOlOfrmS  OUTLAY 
SUBALLOCATIONB  IN  THK  BOD8K. 

In  secUon  302(fXl)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (PubUc  Law  99-344),  the 
final  clause  Is  amended  to  read  as  f  oUowk 
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'^mnld  cause  the  appropriate  allocation 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  for  such 
fiscal  year  of  new  dlaoetlonary  tiudcet  au- 


a  I  comma,  and  adding  the  following:  "and 
sHall  contain  a  list  of  all  appropriationa  con- 
tlilned  In  the  bill  for  anv  eznendlture  nnt 


posed 
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Joint  i^lution),  the  budget  auttiority  pro- 


nl»k»>^/«    #>. 


to  l)e  rescinded  stiall  continue  to  be 
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Subtitle  A— Commission  on  Deficit 
Reduction 


"(8)  If  any  member  of  the  Commission  l>e- 
comes  an  officer  or  onployee  of  any  other 
deimrtment  or  asmcy  of  any  government. 


"Sec  282.  Purpose  of  Cnmmlsslnn 
"Sec  283.  Manberslilp. 


"Oam    Ott^    rMwiAMfrAv 
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"would  cmuM  the  appromlate  allocmtkm 
mad*  purraant  to  »ul»act1on  (b)  for  such 
flKil  year  of  new  dtocretlonary  budtet  au- 
thority, new  entitlement  authority,  new 
credit  authority,  or  budget  outlayi  to  be  ex- 


.  BKNDING  OBUNC  IN  HOU8B:  RKPSAL  OF 

nciPTiON  AND  sniNGTinNiNC  or 


Section  311  of  the  CVwurfrtonil  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  9S-«44)  ia  amended 
by  atrifcing  luhaactlon  (b)  in  its  preaent  form 
arid  liiiillm  in  lieu  thereof  the  f oUowlnc: 

"(b)  It  aludl  not  lie  on  order  in  the  Houae 
of  ReprewntatlTea  to  conakier  any  rule,  rea- 
olutlaii.  or  motion  wttkii  directly  or  indi- 
rectly wairca  or  au^enda  of  the  provlalonB 
of  aubaeetton  (a)  except  by  an  affirmative 
vote  of  three-flftha  of  the  Members  of  the 
Pouae.  duly  chooen  and  awom." 

ML  nODiasD  npomNG  or  all  Apno- 

ANY  CAN 


Section  307  of  the  Congreaaional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (Public  lAw  93-344)  is  amended 
by  inaottnc  at  the  beginning  thereof  the 
aulfirtinn  dealgnatinn  "(a)",  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  aubaeetirai: 

"(b)  It  shaU  not  be  In  order  In  either  the 
Houae  cw  the  Senate  to  consider  any  regular 
appropriation  bill  for  a  tiacal  year  until  the 
Oonmilttee  on  Appropriations  of  that  Houae 
has  reported  to  Ita  House  all  of  the  regular 
appropriations  bills  tor  such  fiscal  year.". 
SK.  Ma  SHon-inai  oomrnvoK  appbopria- 
nom  ronniLA. 

Houae  Rule  ZXI.  clauae  3.  is  amended  by 
tnaerting  after  aubparagraph  (d)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(e)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Houae 
to  ronal«VfT  any  bfll  or  Joint  resolution 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  a 
period  of  thirty-days  or  leas  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  aa  a  "short-term  continuing  appro- 
prtetJons  measure")  unless  such  measure 
only  provides  apmopriations  in  the  lesser 
amount  and  under  the  more  restrictive  au- 
thority of  the  pertinent  appropriations 
measure  wtilch  follows:  (1)  as  reported  by 
the  Houae:  (2)  as  passed  by  the  House;  (2)  as 
passed  by  the  Senate:  (3)  as  agreed  to  by  a 
committee  of  conference:  or.  (4)  as  enacted 
for  the  preceding  flacal  year.". 
nc  Ma  umTATiONB  ON  Low^-mai  continu- 
ing appbopuations. 

(a)  In  Houae  Rule  ma,  clause  2  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  second  sentmoe  of  para- 
graph (c)  and  paragraph  (d)  in  Its  entirety, 
and  by  Inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph (d): 

"(dXl)  Por  the  purpose  of  House  Rules,  a 
'general  approivlation  bill'  shall  Include  not 
only  regular  and  multi-purpose  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  measures,  but  shall  also 
include  any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment  In  a  fiscal  year  for  a  period  in 
exeeaa  of  thirty-days  (elsewhere  referred  to 
aa  a  "long-term  continuing  appropriations 
meaaure"),  and  any  such  measure  shall  In- 
clude the  full  text  of  the  language  proposed 
to  be  enacted  (aa  oppoaed  to  mere  refer- 
enoea  to  other  bOls  which  have  been  report- 
ed or  poased  by  either  House,  or  agreed  to 
by  a  committee  of  conference). 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  clause  3(1X3KB)  of 
rule  XI  shall  apply  to  any  'general  impro- 
priation bai'  as  defined  In  subparagraph  (1). 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  clause,  all 
points  of  order  shall  be  considered  ss  having 
been  reaerved  against  any  general  appro- 
iwlation  bill  at  the  time  It  was  r^wrted.". 

(b)  In  House  Rule  XXI.  clause  3  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 


comma,  and  adding  the  following:  "and 
contain  a  llat  of  all  approprlatlona  con- 
led  In  the  bill  for  any  expenditure  not 
loualy  authorised  by  law.". 
[O  In  House  Rule  XI,  clauae  2(1X3XB)  is 
amended  by  striking  "(other  than  conttnu- 
li^  approcriatlona)"  and  Inaerttng  In  lieu 
~  ireof  "(other  than  ctmtlnulng  approprla- 
tns,  except  long-term  continuing  appro- 
itlons  measures  as  defined  in  clause  2(d) 
Rule  XXI)". 

Id)  In  House  Rule  XI,  clause  4(b)  Is 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
lowlnr  "It  shall  not  be  In  order,  except 
a  vote  of  not  less  than  three-flftha  of  the 
then  of  the  House  duly  chosen  and 
>m,  to  conalder  any  rule  or  order  from 
Committee  on  Rules  which  waives  the 
•visions  of  clause  2(e)  of  Rule  XXI 
the  consideration  of  any  ahort-term 
ttlnulng  appropriations  measure  as  de- 
thereln;  or  which  waives  the  provl- 
>ns  of  clauae  2  of  RiUe  XXI  agadnst.  or 
dttiies  amendment  to,  any  provision  of  a 
IcSig-term  continuing  appropriations  meas- 
uae  as  defined  therein  if  said  provision  has 
ndt  been  previously  considered  and  agreed 
to  by  the  House.". 

HE.  M7.  8PBCLU.  RB8CI88ION  AUTHORmr  OVER 
LONG-TERM  CONTINinNG  APPROPRU- 
nONS  MKASURIS. 

The  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
(I|ibllc  Law  93-344)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
thie  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SPaCIAL  RXSCISSIOIf  AUTHORTTT" 
"8^  1*18.  <■)  TRANSMrrrAL  OP  SPECIAL  MESSAGE. 

lenever  there  Is  enacted  a  long-term 
itlnung  appropriations  measure  (effective 
a  period  In  excess  of  30-days)  providing 
for  the  operations  of  the  several  de- 
tents, agencies,  corporations  and  other 
itlonal  units  of  the  Government 
Ich  are  normally  provided  for  under  two 
or  more  regular  m>propriatlons  bills,  the 
PiMldent  may  transmit  to  Congress,  within 
thiee  calendar  dajrs  after  the  enactment  of 
su^  measure,  one  or  more  special  messages 
pipposlng  to  rescind  all  or  part  of  any 
biidget  authority  provided  for  in  such  meas- 
va^:  Provided  That  the  total  amount  pro- 
posed to  be  rescinded  in  all  such  special 
mfssages  shall  not  exceed  ten  percentum  of 
th^  projected  deficit  for  such  fiscal  year  as 
itained  In  the  most  recent  Joint  report  of 
Directors  of  the  Office  of  Management 
Budget  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
rice  submitted  pursuant  to  section  251  of 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
itrol  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99-177). 
report  shall  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  Isectlon  1012(a)  to  the  extent  applicable. 
^(b)  RxQtmuDtxHT  TO  Mass  Availabu  for 
Oblioation.— Any  amount  of  budget  author- 
ity proposed  to  be  rescinded  by  a  special 
massage  transmitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  made  available  for  obligation  if 
Cdngress  enacts  a  Joint  resolution  disap- 
proving the  rescission  of  such  amount 
wl  Jiln  20  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sl<  n  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on  wtilch 
thi  President's  message  is  received  (not 
CO  intlng  those  days  on  which  the  Joint  reso- 
lution is  pending  the  President's  approval  or 
dliapproval  or  those  days  on  which  a  veto 
message  of  the  President  is  pending  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress). 

^(c)  EincT  OP  ADJOURmoarr  on  Rescis- 
sion.—If  the  Congress  adjourns  sine  die 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  20  calendar 
dav  period  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  (or 
pebdlng  the  President's  decision  to  approve 
or  disapprove  a  Joint  resolution;  or  pending 
the  disposition  by  the  Congress  of  a  presi- 
dential veto  message  relating  to  any  such 
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Joint  resolution),  the  budget  authority  pro- 
posed to  be  rescinded  shall  continue  to  be 
withheld  from  obligation  until  the  succeed- 
lon  of  Congress  convenes.  On  the 
of  such  succeeding  session  of  C^n- 
le  President  may  resubmit  a  reads- 
for  any  such  proposed  rescls- 
Ich  was  not  subject  to  the  full  con- 
review  process  in  the  preceeding 
and  the  period  for  congressional 
consldaratlon  shall  begin  de  novo,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  sectloiL 

"(d)      PaoCKDnRKS      in      THX      HODSX      AND 

Sknat*— Joint  resolutions  disapproving  a 
proposed  rescission  shall  be  introduced,  re- 
ferred and  considered  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  applicable  to  "rescission 
bllla"  under  section  1017  except  that— 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  more  than  one  identical  Joint 
resolution  of  disapproval  with  respect  to  the 
same  rescission  message,  and  shall  only 
apply  to  Joint  resolutions  Introduced  within 
three  ciUendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congr^s  after  receipt  of  such  message; 

"(2)  If  any  such  Joint  resolution  is  not  re- 
ported from  committee  within  10  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
receipt  of  the  rescission  message,  the  com- 
mittee shaU  be  deemed  to  be  discharged 
from  ita  f luther  consideration,  and  the  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the  appropri- 
ate calendar  of  that  House; 

"(3)  a  vote  on  final  passage  of  such  Joint 
resolution  shall  occur  not  later  than  the  15 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  rescission  message.". 

SEC  M«J  EXEIUnSE  OP  RULEMAKING  POWERS. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  (insofar  as  ap- 
plicable), are  enacted  by  the  Congress- 
es) aa  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which  they  specifically  apply,  and  such 
rules  sl^  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  there- 
with.   I 

(b)  wth  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  Houae)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  nuumer  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 

SEC  ZM.  effective  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  having  the 
status  if  rules  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  final  adoption  by  that 
House  of  this  concurrent  resolution.  Those 
provisions  not  having  the  status  of  House  or 
Senate  rules  shall  take  effect  upon  the  en- 
actment of  the  joint  resolution  containing 
such  provisions  as  provided  for  in  section 
210.      I 

SEC  »t.lsPECIAL  PROCXDURES. 

Any  ftrovislons  of  TlUe  n  or  TlUe  III  (or 
any  co^ipromlse  thereon)  which  are  con- 
tained In  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  as  finally  agreed  to,  shall  be  includ- 
ed by  the  enrolling  clerk  of  the  House  In  the 
Joint  rOBolutlon  prepared  pursuant  to  House 
RuleXUX. 


SubUtie  A— C^Mnmlsslon  on  Deficit 
Reduction 


T  PTLE  m— RESTORATION  OF 

A1  rroMAnc  sequestrahon 

SEC  Ml.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Jtie  may  be  dted  as  the  "Deficit  Re- 
duction Commission  Act  of  1987". 


SBC  ni.  COMMISSION  ON  DEPICIT  RBDUCTION. 

The  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Def- 
icit Control  Act  of  198S  Is  ammded  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  P— C^iooaaioii  on  DinciT 
RntucnoB 

"SBC  Ml.  ESTABLISHMBKr. 

"There  Is  establiahed  the  Commlasicm  on 
Deficit  Reduction  (hereinafter  In  this  pari 
referred  to  as  the  'Commission'). 

-SEC  nx.  PURPOSE  OF  COMMISSION. 

"The  (^mmission  shall— 

"(1)  review  and  consider  the  reports  issued 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  IMrector  of  the 
Congreaaional  Budget  Office  under  section 
251; 

"(2)  issue  reports  to  the  President  and 
Ccmgreas  estimating  the  budget  baae  levels 
of  total  revenues  and  total  budget  outlays 
for  each  fiscal  year 

"(3)  sUte  whether  there  Is  a  deficit  for 
each  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  permissible 
iwa-rtmiim  deficit  amoiutt; 

"(4)  q>eclfy  the  amounts  by  which  the 
deficit  must  be  reduced  to  eliminate  such 
excess  deficit.  If  any.  for  each  flacal  year, 
and 

"(5)  perform  such  other  responsibilities  as 
ai«  required  of  the  Commiaalon  under  sec- 
tion 251  of  this  Act 

-SBC  ML  MEMBBBSHIP. 

"(a)  NuMBn  AND  ApponmiKirr.— The 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  six  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  affili- 
ated with  the  same  political  party,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Two  individuals,  not  affiliated  with 
the  same  political  party,  for  terms  ending 
on  July  31,  1989.  and  successors  whose 
terms  shall  end  on  September  30, 1991. 

"(2)  Two  individuals,  not  affiliated  with 
the  same  poUtical  party,  after  the  consider- 
ation by  the  President  of  a  list  of  prospec- 
tive nominees  sulmiltted  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (in  consulta- 
tion with  the  minority  leader  of  the  Houae 
of  Representatives),  for  terms  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1991. 

"(3)  Two  individuala.  not  affiliated  with 
the  same  political  party,  after  the  consider- 
ation by  the  President  of  a  list  of  prospec- 
tive nominees  submitted  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  (in  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate),  for 
terms  ending  September  30. 1991. 
Appointments  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section without  regard  to  section  5311(b)  of 
titie  5.  United  States  C^ode. 

"(b)  QoALiFiCATioiis.— Individuals  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prealdent  shall  not  be  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  any  government  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment  and  shall  be  indi- 
viduala who  are  spedally  qualified  to  serve 
on  the  Commisstcm  by  virtue  of  their  educa- 
tion, training,  or  experience. 

"(c)  VACANCiaa.— (1)  A  vacancy  in  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

"(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vancy 
occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  that  member's  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.  Except  as  provided 
by  paragraph  (3),  a  member  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  that  member's  term  untU 
a  successor  has  taken  office. 


"(3)  If  any  member  of  the  Commission  be- 
comes an  officer  or  employee  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  any  government, 
that  member  may  continue  as  a  member  of 
the  Ccmunlsalon  for  not  longer  than  the  30- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  such 
member  becomes  such  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee. 

"(d)  Baaic  Pat.— Members  of  the  Commia- 
alon may  each  be  enUtied  to  receive  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  ttasic 
pay  In  effect  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  (5  nj8.C.  5315)  for  each  day  (in- 
cluding travel  time)  during  which  they  are 
engaged  in  the  actual  performace  of  the 
duties  of  the  Commisaion. 

"(e)  QuoRTTM.— Four  members  of  the  (Com- 
mission shall  conatitute  a  quorum  but  a 
lesser  niunber  may  hold  hearings. 

"(f)  Chairmam.— The  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  the  members  of  the  Commiaslon. 

"(g)  MizTiiio.— The  Commiaslon  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  ma- 
jority of  Ita  members. 

-vac  M4.  DIBBCTOR  AND  STAFF  OF  (»MMIS8ION. 

"(a)  DiRBCTOR.— The  Commission  shall, 
without  regard  to  section  5311(b)  of  titie  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  have  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commission  and 
who  may  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule. 

"(b)  Staff.— With  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  the  Director  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  pay  of  such  additional  personnel  as 
the  Director  considers  appropriate. 

"(c)  Apflicabiuty  of  CtxtKm  Ctvu.  SiRV- 
ICR  Laws.— The  Director  and  staff  of  the 
Commission  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  titie  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service. 

"(d)  Staff  of  Fkiikrai.  Aobhcirs.— Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

"SBC  MS.  POWEB8  OF  COMMISSION. 

"(a)  Hxarings  ahs  SxsaioNa.— The  Com- 
mission may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Its  duties  under  this  Act,  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  aa  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate. 

"(b)  Obtaihiho  Official  Data.— The  Com- 
mission may  secure  directly  from  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act.  Upon  request 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  shall 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

-SEC  na  TERMDiAHON. 

"The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  aa 
September  30, 1991. 

-SEC  tut.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

"This  part  of  this  titie  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1, 1987.". 

SEC  tir  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  TO  TABLE  OF 
(XNffBNTS. 

The  table  of  contents  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  200  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

'Tart  F— CoMmaaiOR  on  Deficit 
Rasucnoii 
"Sec  281.  Establishment. 


"Sec  282.  Purpose  of  Commiaslon. 

"Sec  283.  Membeiahlp. 

"Sec  384.  Director  and  staff  of  CommtaatoD. 

"Sec.  385.  Powen  of  Commiaalon. 

"Sec  288.  Termination. 

"Sec  387.  Effective  date.". 

Subtitle  B— Substitution  of  Commtaaton  on 
Deficit  Reduction  for  (Comptroller  Gener- 
al in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Process 

SBC  ttl.  BBPOBTING  OF  EXCBSS  DBTICITB. 

(a)  ImriAi.  EsmtATBa.  DaiaaMuiATioNa. 
AND  Report  bt  OMB  and  CBO.— Subsectlan 
(aX2)  of  aectlon  351  of  part  C  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  BUietgency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa 
the  "Act")  is  amended  by  striking  out  "shaU 
report  to  the  (Comptrollo-  General"  and  by 
Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "shall  report  to  the 
Conmilsslon  on  Deficit  Reduction  (herdn- 
after  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the  'Com- 
mission')". 

(b)  Report  to  Prbbiiicir  abb  Comaiaa  bt 
CoMMiaaioR.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  351 
of  part  C  of  the  Act  Is  amoided— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Comfirollir  Oxber- 
AL"  In  lU  side  heading  and  by  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "CotaasaiON";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
and  by  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "Commia- 
slon" each  place  it  appears  therein. 

(c)  Rbtubd  EanxATBa.  DcnRMniATioiia. 
AND  Rbportb.— Subsection  (c)  of  section  251 
of  part  C  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
each  place  It  appears  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission"; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph:  

"(3)  RxroRT  to  ooMMiaaiOB  bt  oaumxa/- 


"(A)  Two  calendar  days  aftn'  the  Issuance 
of  any  report  by  the  Directors  under  aectlon 
251(aX2)  or  the  Issuance  of  any  revised 
report  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subaeo- 
ton,  the  (Comptroller  General  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  (Commission  commenting  on 
the  contents  of  such  report  or  revised 
report. 

"(B)  On  the  same  day  the  Directors 
submit  to  the  Comndssion  their  report 
under  section  351(aX2)  or  their  revtoed 
report  under  paragraph  (1)  of  thia  subaec- 
Uon.  they  shall  submit  such  report  or  re- 
vised retort  to  the  Comptroller  GeneraL". 

(d)  Dates  por  Sxraxisaioa  or  Reports  and 
Issuance  op  Orbbis.— Subaection  (e)  of  aec- 
tion  251  of  part  C  of  the  Act  is  amfnrted  by 
Inserting  ",  Commission."  before  "(Comptrol- 
ler General". 

(e)  PRnrmiG  of  Reports.— Subsection  (f) 
of  section  251  of  part  C  of  the  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(Comptroller  General" 
and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(Commis- 
sion". 

SBC  m.  PRESIDENTIAL  ORDCB. 

(a)  laaoAMCB  of  Initial  Ohder.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  252  of  part  C  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
"ComptroUer  General"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  by  hiserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Com- 
mission"; and 

(b)  lasoAMCx  OF  FnAL  Oaoxa.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  252  of  part  C  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral" each  place  It  appears  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Commission". 

SBC  na  CONGBB88IONAL  ACTION. 

Subsection  (bXlXA)  of  secti<»  254  of  part 
C  of  the  Act  ia  f"~««^  by  striUng  out 
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"Comptroller  General"  and  by  Inserting 
Ueu  thereof  "Cnmmlarion". 

:  at.  JUDICIAL  BEVBW. 


In  (fe^  Economic  Oaza.  AaauMmoNa.  and 
MBgRODOLOona.— Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of 
section  274  of  part  E  of  the  Act  are  redeslg- 
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eral"  bofh  times  It  appears  therein  and  by 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Commission". 


BEr*  ««c 


ve^nw  nAn 
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"OamiitroUer  Oeneiml"  ind  by  InaerUng  In 
lieu  thereof  "OnmmlMtnn". 

8K.  IM.  JUDiCUL  nVIBW. 

(a)     AUBUIAmS     niOUBUUBB     POK 

JonR  RBoan  or  Trb  Disktoks.— Subaec- 
tton  (f )  of  Mctian  374  of  put  ■  of  the  Act  Is 
repealed. 


(tab  EcoMomc  Data.  Assumptiohs.  and 
Mn  BODOLOoiBS.— Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of 
sect  on  374  of  part  E  of  the  Act  are  redesig- 
THX  nat(  d  as  subsections  (f )  and  (g)  respectively, 
and  such  subsection  (g)  (as  redesignated)  is 
amended  by  strlldng  out  "ComptroUer  Oen- 
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eral"  both  times  it  appears  therein  and  by 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 
SBC  sn.  ifTEcnvc  date. 

The  aqtendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
become  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  U  le. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  30, 1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Prozmibx,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Not  by  might,  nor  by  potoer,  but  by 
my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.— 
Zecharlah  4:6. 

Eternal  God,  we  are  grateful  for  a 
government  which  You  have  ordained 
to  secure  order  and  justice.  We  are 
profoimdly  grateful  for  the  political 
legacy  inherited  from  our  forebears— 
for  200  years  of  unprecedented 
achievement  under  our  constitutional 
dem(XTacy. 

But  all  wise  and  all  powerful  (jrod, 
we  know,  it  is  delusion  to  assume  that 
our  most  basic  problems  will  yield  to 
political  solutions.  Political  power  has 
its  limitations.  It  cannot  change  the 
human  heart.  It  cannot  eliminate  sin. 
It  cannot  legislate  evil  out  of  exist- 
ence. Political  power  is  helpless  to  deal 
with  greed,  avarice,  lust,  covetousness, 
and  deceit.  When  the  Senate,  with  all 
its  power,  has  done  the  most  and  best 
of  which  it  is  capable,  the  ugliest  prob- 
lems remain  to  haiuit  and  taunt  and 
destroy. 

It  is  "not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts." 

Forgive  Your  church.  Lord,  for  be- 
having as  though  politics  Ls  a  cure-all 
for  eveything  and  can  bring  in  the  mil- 
lenium.  In  these  treacherous,  demonic 
days  give  us  grace  to  see  how  desper- 
ately we  need  the  Spirit  of  God.  In 
Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Stenvis). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Skh  ate. 

PRESIDEirr  PRO  TEMPOBE, 

Washington.  DC,  April  7.  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I,  Section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  William 
Prozmibs,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
JOHM  C.  Stemkis. 
President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  was  the 
order  that  the  Senate  resume  consid- 
eration this  morning  of  the  FTC  au- 
thorization. However,  Senators  who 
have  amendments  are  not  ready  to  call 
them  up.  I  understand  they  will  not  be 
prepared  to  call  them  up  untU  this 
afternoon.  So  I  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  can  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  dairy  bill,  HJl. 
1123.  this  morning.  We  simply  cannot 
continue  to  just  mark  time  and  wait. 

The  Senate  was  in  yesterday,  con- 
ducted very  little  business,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  FTC  bill.  Most 
Senators  with  amendments  were  not 
in  town.  I  understand  they  are  not 
going  to  be  here  until  afternoon  or 
until  noon  today. 

The  Senate  will  recess  at  noon  today 
until  2  o'clock  pjn.  for  the  regular 
party  conferences.  In  the  meantime,  I 
hope  the  Senate  could  prcx^ed  to  one 
of  the  dairy  bills.  We  have  the  home- 
less relief  bill  waiting  in  the  wings. 
The  Republican  leader  and  I  and 
other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  cosponsored  legislation  to 
give  relief  to  the  homeless.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  be  prepared  to  move  to 
that  legislation  quickly,  even  today. 
Then  there  is  the  Fuel  Use  Act,  which 
I  hope  also  to  dispose  of  this  week. 

The  Senate  will  go  out  at  the  close 
of  business  on  Friday  and  will  be  out 
for  the  Easter  recess.  Upon  coming 
back  from  the  Easter  recess,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  be  prepared  to 
move  to  the  budget  resolution. 

So  we  have  work  to  do  this  week  and 
I  trust  we  wiU  be  able  to  move  expedi- 
tiously. I  do  not  want  to  be  in  any  eve- 
nings. It  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
have  enough  time  during  the  day  to 
apply  our  energies  to  the  legislation.  If 
we  seize  time  by  the  forelock,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  our  busi- 
ness this  week  without  staying  into 

the  late  evenings. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Did  I  understand  the 
majority  leader  to  say  that  the  first 
biU  up  today  would  be  the  dairy  bill 
and  that  we  might  vote  on  that  before 
noon? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  we  might  vote  on 
it  or  on  an  amendment.  I  would  hope 
we  would  have  action  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  But  it  will  be  the  dairy 
biU? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  exploring  that  pos- 
sibility now.  Rather  than  just  mai^ 
time  and  have  quorums  and  see  time 
slip  away  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  I 
think  we  ought  to  try  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  time  this  morning.  If  we 
cannot  make  further  progress  on  the 
FTC  bill  this  morning,  I  hope  that  we 
can  move  to  the  dairy  bill.  The  able 
Republican  leader  and  I  discussed  the 
dairy  bill  the  other  day  and  he  indicat- 
ed that  he  would  be  willing  for  me  to 
move  on  that  after  consultation  with 
him.  And  we  have  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  that  the  majority  leader  might 
pnxseed  to  the  (»nsideration  of  HJl. 
1123  at  any  time  after  consultation 
with  the  Republican  leader.  So  I  hope 
that  we  can  get  on  to  that  this  morn- 
ing. 

There  is  also  the  homeless  relief  leg- 
islation, and  perhaps,  we  could  get  to 
that  before  the  day  is  over. 

So  that  is  about  all  I  can  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
acting  Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  use  from 
the  Republican  leader's  time. 


THE  SUPERCONDUCTING  SUPER 
COLLIDER 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon,  the  Senate  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  construct  the  superconducting 
super  collider.  This  is  a  high  energy 
physics  accelerator  facility  of  un- 
believeable  scale  and  cost  that  will 
allow  us  to  study  the  very  basics  of 
matter. 

This  $4V^  billion  facility  has  the  po- 
tential to  alter  the  course  of  many  sci- 
ences. There  is  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment about  the  possible  spinoffs  from 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  kkntifies  statemeno  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  die  Senate  on  the  flooc. 
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tbe  S8C  that  wffl  affect  the  areas  of 
nuclear  medidiie.  electronics,  comput- 
er Alps,  and  endless  other  industrial 


energy,    cafeteria   services,    a    guard  tomie 

ttfob,  roads  and  fences,  and  more  than  inooen . 

%i  billion  in  existing  facilities  already  i>"^ . 

ir^immt^A  m*  fVia  aitA  trajecu  »i1e> 
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I  arttdea.  creating  new  particles  in  tbe 
Eleetionic  detectors,  aided  by  corn- 
will  sense  and  record  the  particle's 
and  other  properties. 
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A  major  Jet  airport  convenient  to  the  labo-  fact,  his  son.  Chuck,  is  now  stationed 

ratory  for  use  by  visiting  scientists,  and  ca-  |^  the  Pentagon  as  a  full  colonel  in 

pable   of   receiving   heavy   equipment   vU  ^^  ^.S.  Marine  Corps,  and  is  one  of 

jumbo  cargo  aircaft  _„_    n„taiSLTnAina    vonnff    nffi(«f>ni.    But 


EZBXBR  No.  1 

Soviet  Sieatbgt  ni  Cehtsal  Amouca 
(By  V.H.  Krulak) 


v«r^i«  — 


m.^         «.k^_<^aW1a 
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tbe  S8C  tlimt  wffl  affect  the  atcm  of 
nuelemr  medidne.  electronics,  comput- 
er tbipB,  and  endteM  other  Industrial 
and  teehnolocleal  ventures. 

But  most  Important  is  the  impact 
the  SBC  win  have  on  our  Nation's 
nd  hiislnwis  community.  It 
a  great  oootrfbutlon  to  our  na- 
tional enownic  health  and  our  com- 
petlttveneM  In  the  industrial  world. 

tetlueeiing  and  operating  demands 
of  a  project  on  the  scale  of  the  SSC 
wHl  stretch  and  enhance  our  techno- 
loglcal  comiietence  in  many  areas  be- 
sides hi^  energy  physics.  And,  inno- 
vatioos  derived  from  these  efforts  will 
not  oaly  spur  new  industries  but  will 
revive  old  ones. 

The  return  of  the  American  people's 
investment  at  FamUab,  Brookhaven. 
and  Stanford  are  the  tremendous 
technological  advances  made  at  these 
aooelerat<»'  faciHtJes  The  knowledge 
we  have  acquired  was  made  available 
to  industry  where  it  has  been  adapted 
and  andied  to  various  related  and  un- 
related products  and  processes.  The 
dlscovories  we  wlU  obtain  from  this 
new  accelerator  project  will  be  a  major 
componient  in  strengthening  our  edu- 
cational systems,  and  in  training  the 
scientists  and  engineers  who  are  essen- 
tial to  sustain  our  industrial  competi- 
tiveness. 

The  project  will  provide  about  3.000 
Jobs,  and  there  are  a  number  of  States 
omnpeUng  for  it.  Every  one  of  these 
States'  proposals  has  strong  points 
and  weak  ones.  Interestingly,  every 
State  in  the  competition  is  ri^im<ng  it 
wHlwln. 

My  State  of  Idaho  is  in  this  competi- 
tion, and  we  welc(»ne  all  the  other 
States  that  think  they  will  win.  But  I 
must  tell  you  that  if  you  put  all  the 
pluses  of  every  State  in  one  clump  and 
Idaho's  in  another.  Idaho  will  win— for 
one  trig  reason.  We  can  offer  big  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  get  better  re- 
sults. 

The  savings  that  will  come  from  put- 
ting the  SSC  in  Idaho  means  Idaho 
can  cut  the  cost  on  every  level:  from 
the  people  in  Idaho  who  are  pursuing 
this  project— to  the  American  taxpay- 
ers who  are  financing  this  project. 

In  Idaho  we  have  nearly  900  sqxiare 
miles  of  Federal  land  available,  at 
INZ2j  which  means  property  would 
not  need  to  be  purchased  at  an  addi- 
tional expense.  But  the  ultimate  draw 
in  Idaho  is  the  self-supporting  site  at 
the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Labo- 
ratory. 

INEL  offers  a  number  of  services  al- 
ready in  place  which  would  be  a  real 
plus  for  this  type  of  project  There  is  a 
fully  operaticmal  transportation 
system  that  includes  trains  and  buses 
that  connect  the  INEL  to  nearby  com- 
munities. There  is  a  computer  system, 
fire  department,  medical  facility,  ex- 
cellent technical  capability,  an  abun- 
dant water  supply,  plenty  of  low  cost 


cafeteria  services,  a  guard 
roads  and  fences,  and  more  than 
bUlion  in  existing  facilities  already 
at  the  site, 
addition,  INEL  is  located  near  one 
o^  Idaho's  State  supported  universi- 
ties. Idaho  State  University  in  Pocatel- 
lo,  which  would  develop  in  conjunction 
with  the  needs  of  the  SSC  facility. 

Resides  all  of  this,  the  INEL  site  has 
already  been  environmentally  charac- 
terized, and  there  Is  a  management 
ayistem  in  place  to  oversee  all  of  its  re- 
solirces. 

^daho  has  a  well  trained  labor  force, 
ai|d  the  INEL  lalx>r  relations  are  ex- 
cellent. Wages  and  the  cost-of-living  in 
Ickho  are  even  somewhat  less  than  in 
El  stem  States.  We  have  an  existing 
te  shnological  base  of  technicians,  sci- 
en  tists,  and  engineers  with  35  years  of 
eif>erlence  at  handling  large  projects, 
short,  selecting  Idaho  for  the  SSC 
Id  mean  a  possible  savings  of 
nearly  $1  bUlion  to  the  SSC  budget. 

le  first  reactor  to  generate  elec- 
tricity was  built  at  INEL.  and  the  pro- 
totype for  the  first  nuclear  submarine 
was  developed  at  INEL.  Idahoans  have 
a  long  and  strong  commitment  to  sci- 
eqce  and  technology. 

President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
it  that  the  Idaho  brochure  promot- 
ENEL  as  the  site  selection  for  the 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
^ere  being  no  objection,  the  bro- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
tRD.  as  follows: 

lO  AND  TBI  SSC— PlOIfSmS  IR  PSOCRKSS 

The  propoeed  Superconducting  Super  Col- 
U(^r  (SSC)  will  be  the  world's  largest  parti- 
cl^  socelerator,  a  "microocope"  capable  of 
the  smallest  particles  In  the  iini- 
Sdentists  from  around  the  world  wUl 
the  opportunity  to  use  the  SSC's 
Ique  capability.  It  will  enable  them  to  try 
i  identify  the  elusive  elementary  bulldins 
of  matter  and  the  nature  of  the 
through  which  matter  Interacts.  The 
will  be  a  one-of-a-ldnd  facility  in  the 
Its  location  will  become  the  center 
for  generations  of  research  scientists  and 
foi  spinoff  high  technology  industries  as 
w^ 

oyxHvixw  or  thk  ssc 

Twenty  feet  underground  in  a  tunnel  10 

fe«t  in  diameter,  the  SSC  will  extend  in  a 

le  60  miles  around.  Inside  the  tunnel. 

of  proton  particles  will  travel  in  op- 

Ite    directions    at    the   stteei   of    light 

•ugh   two   small   pipes— like   miniature 

trains  passing  one  another  on  paral- 

trat^s. 

lectromagnets  surrounding  the  pipes  will 

ide  the  proton  beams  in  their  circular 

tit.  These  beams  of  protons  were  injected 

the  pipes  by  small  accelerator  injection 

Cooling  the  magnets  to  very  low 

kperatures  causes  them  to  super-conduct 

Ity.   creating   high   magnetic   fields 

low  power  consumption. 

le  circling  In  their  opposite  orbits,  the 

•tons    wUl    repeatedly    pass    through    a 

lo  Frequency  accelerating  system  where 

!y  are  boosted  to  20  trillion  electron  volts. 

^e  beams  of  high-energy  protons  are  then 

to  collide  at  one  of  the  six  experi- 

tt  halls.  The  colliding  beams  will  release 

combined  energy  into  a  shower  of  suba- 
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creating  new  particles  in  tlu 
Eleetroalc  detectors,  aided  by  oom- 
puteis.{wlll  senae  and  record  the  particle's 
and  other  properties, 
will  analyae  these  data  at  their 
irtes  or  universities  to  determine  tbe 
structure  of  matter  and  tbe  nature 
forces  that  determine  that  structure, 
will  uae  this  increased  understand- 
and  turn  the  technology  of 
physics  Into  new  business,  new 
new  tax  revenue. 
nmsomcBiTAi.  issues 
Despite  iU  size,  the  SSC  will  not  adversely 
impact  the  environment  The  collider, 
buried  BO  feet  under  the  ground.  wlU  have 
only  aq  occasional  surface  building  to  mark 
its  presence.  The  central  laboratory  facili- 
ties will  be  located  near  the  proton  injection 
systemj  Each  of  the  six  experiment  halls 
will  Ml  located  above  each  interaction 
region.  [No  animal  migration  will  be  inhibit- 
ed aroimd  the  main  ring. 

The  SSC  will  not  affect  the  quality  or 
quantit^r  of  the  water  supply  In  the  sur- 
rounding areas.  The  rate  of  water  use  ap- 
proximates that  of  a  typical  center  pivot 
sprinkl^  system  as  it  irrigates  a  160-acre 
tract  ofl  land. 

Since!  1938.  worldwide  accelerator  oper- 
ations have  established  an  excellent  safety 
record.  By  adhering  to  stringent  Industrial 
and  salety  standards,  the  SSC  will  sustain 
this  record.  Continuous  monitoring  both 
Inside  spd  outside  the  tunnel  will  ensure  the 
safety  ^f  SSC  personnel  and  the  surround- 
ion. 

operation,  the  small  amount  of 
radlatidn  generated  will  be  shielded  by 
either  ^e  magnets  or  the  giant  detectors 
inside  t^e  experiment  halls.  In  the  event  of 
an  accidental  beam  loss,  the  natural  earth 
cover  mil  protect  the  environment  from  any 
radiation  produced.  This  radiation  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  dental  x-ray. 

I  THK  ssc  ni  IDABO 

The  aJB.  Pepartment  of  Energy  is  expect- 
ed to  ar^  proposals  for  siting  the  SSC  in 
1987.  I(|aho  has  formed  a  committee  of  key 
government,  business,  industry,  and  univer- 
sity leahers  to  prepare  the  proposal  for  the 
State  of  Idaho.  This  committee  selected  the 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
(INEL)|ln  southeast  Idaho  as  the  location 
for  tbe J88C  baaed  upon  the  numerous  exist- 
ing features  available. 

Idaho's  choice  offers  many  additional  key 
advantages  which  set  It  apart  from  the 
other  s^tes  bidding  for  the  SSC.  The  most 
t  of  these  are: 
[uare  miles  of  already-dedicated  suit- 
federal  land 

ve.    year-round    availability    of 
id  water 

technological  base  composed 
of  1900  scientists  and  engineers  (9500  em- 
ployees overall)  with  35  years  experience  in 
handling  large  projects 

Morelthan  $2  billion  in  existing  facilities 
includiag  laboratories,  office  space,  machine 
shops,  usembly  bays,  computer  centers,  and 
other  sppport  services 

Exisittng  road.  rail,  and  bus  transporta- 
tion systems  connecting  the  site  to  nearby 
communities 

A  highly-trained  local  labor  force  along 
with  mkJor  construction,  and  architectural/ 
enginetting  firms  throughout  the  state 
which  am  meet  the  construction  demands 
of  the  { ISC 

Future  expansion  of  the  SSC  can  be  ac- 
commodated on  already-dedicated  land  and 
at  mlniinal  costs 
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A  major  Jet  airport  convenient  to  the  labo- 
ratory for  use  by  visiting  scientists,  and  ca- 
pable of  receiving  heavy  equipment  via 
Jumbo  cargo  aircaf  t 

The  existing  University  of  Idaho/Idaho 
State  University  Graduate  School  at  HfKL 
produces  certified  technologists  and  M.S. 
and  PbJ).  scientists  and  oigineers  in  every 
technical  area  in  which  INEL  is  involved 

Proximity  to  outstanding  world-class 
recreaUon  facillUes  (skiing,  climbing,  raft- 
ing, fishing,  camping,  hiking,  hunting)  in- 
cluding YeDowstone-Teton  National  Parks, 
Sawtooth  Mountain  Range,  pristine  alpine 
lakes  and  Sun  Valley. 

If  Idaho  is  selected  for  the  SSC,  construc- 
tion will  begin  by  1990  with  operations  ccnn- 
mendng  in  the  mld-1990's. 

Bsmrm  TO  n>*HO 
Choice  of  Idaho  as  tbe  SSC  location  would 
mean  the  following: 

Construction  costs  estimated  at  $4-7  bfl- 
llon  over  seven-year  period,  of  which  about 
$2  billion  wiU  be  spent  in  Idaho 

Strong  economic  growth  resulting  from  a 
long-term,  stable  $200  million  per  year  pro- 
gram 

3.000  new  Jobs  including  technicians,  cus- 
todians, secretaries,  electricians,  construc- 
tion workers,  administrators,  and  scientists 

The  opportimity  for  growth  of  high  tech- 
nology industry  in  Idaho 

An  increased  state  tax  base  both  from  new 
Jobs  and  from  new  high  technology  Indus- 
tries attracted  to  Idaho 

Enhancement  of  the  prestige  and  visibility 
of  the  state  by  making  Idaho  the  world's 
center  for  high  energy  physics  research 

Enhancement  of  the  Idaho  university 
system  through  involvement  with  SSC  re- 
search projects  and  the  attraction  of  resi- 
dent scientists 

Training  opportunities  for  students  and 
young  professionals  through  SSC-assodated 
Vo-Tech  and  university  programs. 

■mnrs  TO  MASKIHD 

Fundamental  research  has  historically 
produced  such  marked  advances  to  our  soci- 
ety as  electricity,  space  travel,  lasers,  com- 
puters, advanced  medical  technology,  and 
the  whole  chemical  industry.  Accelerator  re- 
search today  is  spawning  new  applications 
in  medical  research,  l.e..  experimental  pion 
cancer  therapy,  and  energy  research  involv- 
ing muon  catalyzed  fusion.  The  future  dis- 
coveries that  may  evolve  from  SSC  research 
are  unknown.  What  is  certain,  is  that  socie- 
ty will  benefit  from  the  discoveries  made  at 
this  new  center  for  high  energy  research. 

VTHAT  CAH  I  DO? 

The  sUte  of  Idaho  would  like  you  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  coordinated  effort  to  bring 
the  SSC  to  Idaho.  If  you  are  interested, 
please  contact:  Mr.  Rick  TrembUy.  SSC  Co- 
ordinator, Department  of  Commerce,  Cap- 
itol Building.  Boise.  Idaho  83720.  Phone: 
(208)  334-4721. 


SOVIET  STRATEGY  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues this  morning  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Times  on  page  2D  written 
by  Victor  H.  Krulak.  author  and  re- 
tired Marine  Corps  lieutenant  general, 
who  has  written  about  military  affairs 
and  other  issues  for  more  than  a 
decade.  Victor  Krulak  is  weU  known  to 
many  in  this  Chamber.  As  a  matter  of 


fact,  his  son.  ChudL.  is  now  stationed 
at  the  Pentagon  as  a  fuU  colonel  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and  is  one  of 
our  outstanding  young  officers.  But 
Mr.  Krulak's  article  is  entitled  "Soviet 
Strategy  In  Central  America."  I  would 
like  to  highlight  a  couple  of  points 
that  General  Krulak  made  in  his  arti- 
cle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
(See  exhibit  No.  1) 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  like  to  high- 
light the  article.  I  quote  from  the  first 
sentence  In  the  first  paragraph: 

While  we  worry  about  the  formidable 
Soviet  intercontinental  missiles  bristling  in 
their  silos,  we  will  be  wise  also  to  reflect  on 
another  problem— a  threat  to  what,  in  Win- 
ston Churchill's  terms,  can  be  called  our 
"soft  underbelly."  the  part  of  our  continent 
to  the  south. 

General  Krulak  goes  on  and  talks 
about  the  massive  investment  the 
Soviet  Union  is  making  in  Central 
America  in  arms,  equipment,  and  edu- 
cational scholarships  to  bring  about  a 
Soviet  prototype  government,  another 
puppet  government  that  they  would 
have  in  Nicarag\ia. 
He  goes  on  to  point  out  that: 
As  far  back  as  1962  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  foresaw  the  hazardous  results 
should  such  a  Soviet  program  be  allowed  to 
flourish  unchecked.  It  caused  him  to  tell 
Nikita  Khrushchev  and  the  world:  "The 
United  States  is  determined  to  prevent,  by 
whatever  means,  including  the  use  of  arms, 
tbe  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  C^iba  from 
extending  its  aggressive  or  subversive  activi- 
ties to  any  part  of  this  hemisphere. .  .  ." 

I  think  it  is  well  to  note.  Mi.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  97th,  the  98th.  and  the 
99th  Congresses  voted  on  that  very 
Itmguage  on  more  than  one  occasion 
stating  clearly  that  we  would  use  force 
if  necessary  to  stop  the  expansionism 
of  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  empires  into 
the  mainland  of  the  Americas.  Yet.  we 
seem  to  have  a  difficult  time  support- 
ing this.  General  Krulak  goes  on  to 
point  out  that: 

Unfortunately.  President  Reagan  does  not 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  military  advantage 
possessed  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  but  there  is  no 
tiny  reason  why  he  cannot  be  accorded  the 
same  measure  of  bipartisan  political  sup- 
port, given  the  reality  that  our  security  is 
more  severely  threatened  today  than  it  was 
in  1962. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  make  two  recom- 
mendations: one  would  be  to  have  a 
full-scale  Marshall  plan  in  Central 
America;  and  the  second,  to  provide 
military  aid  in  the  form  of  hardware 
and  advice  to  those  forces  throughout 
the  area  who  are  opposing  the  efforts 
to  impose  tyranny  on  a  pcH^ulace  that 
wants  to  be  free. 


ExjusirNal 
SoviKT  SraATSCT  n  CKHTaai.  Ambuca 
(By  V.H.  Krulak) 
While   we   worry   about   the   formidable 
Soviet  intercontinental  mlsailes  bristling  in 
their  sUos,  we  will  be  wise  also  to  reflect  on 
another  problem— a  threat  to  what,  in  Win- 
ston Churchill's  terms,  can  be  called  our 
"soft  underbelly."  the  part  of  our  continent 
to  the  south. 

The  entire  area  frcMn  tbe  Rio  Orande  to 
the  Panama  Canal  is  a  prime  target  of  tbe 
Soviet  Union,  and  has  been  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

Russia's  strategy,  as  reflected  in  authori- 
tative writings  and  g>eeches  of  Soviet  offi- 
cials, is  clear.  Tbe  purpoae  is  to  sever  the 
Americas  by  establishing  Soviet-dominated 
governments  in  Central  America.  They  aim 
to  deny  us  effective  uae  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  to  establish  bases  from  which  our  es- 
sential traffic  in  the  Caribbean— commercial 
or  military— can  be  interdicted,  bases  from 
which  the  United  States  proper  may  be 
threatened  by  Soviet  weapons. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  is  going  on 
now.  In  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
Intensive  Soviet  efforts  to  broaden  their  in- 
fluence in  Ontral  America.  Russia  tias  ea- 
tablished  large  diplomatic  and  cultural  mis- 
sions in  the  various  capitals,  to  serve  as  con- 
venient bases  for  espionage. 

Russia  is  giving  7.500  scholarships  a  year 
to  Central  American  students  for  study  in 
bloc  countries  while,  at  the  same  time,  nour- 
ishing and  encouraging  local  communist 
parties  to  cause  unrest  and  disruption.  And 
Russia  is  m^kiny  progress  on  every  front. 

Concurrently,  the  Russians  are  pursuing  a 
program  of  economic  warfare  to  weaken  tbe 
struggling  little  countries,  using  the  guerril- 
la energies  of  their  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan 
surrogates. 

The  economic  offensive  has  been  success- 
ful. The  entire  Central  American  area  is 
now  depressed.  Its  economic  growth  has 
dropped  from  8  percent  per  year,  a  decade 
ago,  to  zero. 

Unemployment  as  high  as  50  percent  and 
inflation  at  more  than  100  percent  have  cre- 
ated exactly  the  atmosphere  for  revolution 
sought  by  the  Russians.  It  is  refugees  frcsn 
this  condiUon  that  we  are  seeing  in  such 
great  numbers  at  our  border  today. 

Tbe  Soviet  economic  initiative  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  intense  effort  to  build 
up  the  military  strength  of  their  Cuban  and 
Nicaraguan  client  states.  Soviet  arms.  $1.5 
billion  worth  per  year,  have  made  Cuba  a 
formidable  military  power,  second  only  to 
the  United  States  in  the  hemisphere.  Ite 
major  air  and  submarine  bases,  coupled 
with  its  nuclear-capable  Soviet  Jet  fighters, 
cast  a  long  shadow  over  our  continent. 

A  parallel  Soviet  investment  is  visible  in 
Nicaragua — an  army  grown  from  5,000  to 
75,000,  more  than  100  modem  combat  air- 
craft. 350  tanks,  two  airfields  capatde  of 
hosting  Soviet  heavy  bomtters. 

It  is  a  formidable  array  when  compared  to 
the  forces  of  the  neighboring  republics,  who 
are  all  convinced  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
Nicaraguan  power  wHI  be  used  against 
them. 

The  intmalve  subversion  masterminded 
by  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  powerful  impedi- 
ment to  the  growth  of  democracy  in  Colom- 
bia. Panama  and.  particularly.  Honduras,  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala,  and  we  may  as 
weU  accept  the  fact  that  if  we  do  not  take 
positive  action  to  stop  it  we  will  see  those 
countries  topple,  one  by  one.  into  the  Soviet 
orbit. 
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maining.  a  land  already  beaet  by  inflation,       Mr.  President,  the  Cuban  regime  of 
?T'*f*^T**  ■*°^?*^  ppoducUvity,  a    pjnei  castro  is  the  most  repressive  to 


Castro; 
oppres  lion. 
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stroyed  the  Misldto,  Suma  and  Rama  Indian 
communitiea.  Like  Ethiopia,  Libya  and  Nica- 
ragua, Cuba  enjoys  the  protection  of  the 
overlanDins  Soviet  and  nonallmed  blocs. 


Otherwise,  the  democracies  stood  togeth- 
er. Still,  the  whole  pattern  of  alignmwit  on 
this  issue  tells  us  things  about  tbe  world 
that  our  government  would  rather  not  think 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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And  tlMD  there  will  be  only  ICexioo  re- 
mahitnt.  a  tand  already  beeet  by  Inflation, 
unemployiBent  and  reduced  productivity,  a 
already  eareed  with  a  deeply  en- 
mmunlat  movement. 

Aa  far  back  aa  1963  Prealdent  John  P. 
Kennedy  toreaaw  the  haaardous  results 
should  SUA  a  Soviet  procram  be  aUowed  to 
flourish  unchecked.  It  caused  him  to  tell 
Miklta  Khraah^ev  and  the  world:  "The 
United  States  Is  determined  to  prevent,  by 
whatever  meana.  InrJudlng  the  use  of  arms, 
the  Manlat-Lenlnist  retime  In  Cuba  from 
eztendtnc  Its  SMiiasliii  a-  subversive  actlvi- 
tlea  to  any  part  of  this  hemisphere.  .  . 

In  malrtn»  this  oold-turkey  pronounce- 
ment. Mr.  Kennedy  was  benefltlng  both 
from  Upartlaan  poUtleal  suwort  and  sub- 
stantial mmtary  superiority  over  the  Sovi- 
ets. NiUta  KhraahAev  knew  he  meant  busl- 
nesa,  and  ba^ed  off . 

Thai.  In  the  followinc  decades,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  preoccupation  with  Vietaam. 
the  Soviets  braaenly  flouted  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement.  buQt  their  formida- 
ble baae  in  Cuba  and  launched  their  wide- 
vread  program  of  subvenion.  We  did  noth- 
ing about  it.  As  a  result,  today  we  have  a 
fuU-blown  crisis  In  our  honisphere. 

Unfortunately,  Prealdent  Reagan  does  not 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  military  advantage 
poaseased  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  but  there  is  no 
tiny  reason  why  he  cannot  be  accorded  the 
same  measure  of  bipartisan  political  sup- 
port, given  the  reality  that  our  security  Is 
more  severely  threatened  today  than  it  was 
In  1962. 

With  that  support  we  can  do  two  things: 

Ptaat,  we  can  develop  a  Manihall  Plan  for 
the  democratic  governments  of  Central 
Amrrira  to  strengthen  and  buttress  them 
agatnat  Soviet  subvosiim:  education,  health, 
buslneas  development,  public  works,  loans  to 
stimulate  land  reform. 

Second,  we  can  provide  military  aid,  in  the 
form  of  hardware  and  advice,  to  those 
forces  throughout  the  area  who  are  oppos- 
ing the  efforts  to  impose  tyranny  on  a  popu- 
lace that  wants  only  to  be  free. 

This  applies  most  of  all  to  Nicaragua 
where,  as  we  stand  and  watch  and  debate, 
the  aaplratkmB  of  the  people  are  rapidly 
being  submerged  in  a  Soviet-Cuban  drive  to 
create  a  major  staging  area  for  mischief  in 
the  hemisphere. 

Here,  far  more  than  in  1963,  is  a  case 
where  our  fundamental  national  interests 
are  in  Jeopardy.  It  is  time  for  all  of  our  law- 
maker*—Republican  and  Democratic  alike— 
to  recognise  the  fact,  and  to  unite  in  action 
that  befits  their  reqwnsibility. 
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SUPPRESSION  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  IN  CUBA 

Bflr.  EKSLE.  BCr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution condemning  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Cuba,  and  expressing  deep 
regret  that  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission— by  a  one-vote  margin- 
has  decided  not  to  put  the  issue  of 
human  rights  in  Cuba  on  its  agenda. 

I  welcome  Senators  Hklms,  Chiles. 
BoscHwrtz.  Grasslet,  Prxssler, 
RoTB.  LucAB,  Snacs.  Cohen.  Mur- 
KowsKi,  Obamm.  Trible,  and  Kasse- 
BAUM— and  I  hope  other  cosponsors 
throughout  the  day— as  original  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution. 


Fidel  Castro  is  the  most  repressive  in 
this  hemisphere,  and  one  of  the  most 
>re8sive  in  the  world.  Castro  has 
led  a  great  many  lessons  from  his 
let  mentors,  and  he  has  learned 

well, 
iba  denies  fundamental  democrat- 
ic rights  to  its  entire  population— Just 
as  the  Soviet  Union  does. 

Cuba  Imprisons  thousands  for  their 
political  beliefs— the  current,  conserv- 
ative estimate  is  about  15,000— Just  as 
th^  Soviet  Union  does. 

|t  practices  systematic,  widespread 
to^ure  of  political  prisoners— Just  as 
th^  Soviet  Union  does. 

And  it  denies  to  many  of  its  citizens 
thtir  right  to  emigrate— just  as  the 
Sojiriet  Union  does. 

cuBAK  suFraassiOH  or  hoiiah  hights 

IGRORXD 

And,  sadly,  Cuba  generally  gets  away 
with  it— with  very  little  International 
attention  or  condemnation— Just  as 
th  \  Soviet  Union  does. 

y  7e  hear  a  great  deal  about  human 
rig  hts  violations  in  places  like  South 
Af  -ica  and  Chile.  And  we  should. 

]  tut  we  hear  almost  nothing  about 
wt  at  is  going  on  in  Cuba.  And  that  is 
vei  y.  very  wrong. 

VJI.  HUMAH  RIGHTS  COMMISSIOM  VOTS 

Recently,  the  UJT.  Human  Rights 
Commission  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  this  sorry  state  of  af- 
falk«.  The  United  States  drafted  and 
introduced  a  resolution  focusing  on 
CaM^o's  human  rights  violations,  and 
ad^ed  the  Commission  to  put  the  reso- 
lution on  its  agenda. 

But  the  Commission  lacked  the  guts 
to  take  this  simple  step.  By  a  one-vote 
margin— 19  to  18— the  Commission 
voted  against  putting  the  resolution 
onjthe  agenda.  And  let  me  stress:  That 
vote  was  not  to  actually  criticize  Cuba; 
it  Was  Just  to  put  the  United  States 
retelution  on  the  agenda. 

Certainly,  those  nations  which  had 
the  courage  and  fairness  to  vote  for 
the  U.S.  resolution  deserve  credit  and 
And  as  for  those  which  voted 
St  us — well,  at  least  you  can  say 
^t  many  of  their  votes  were  not  sur- 
Jing:  The  Soviet  Union  itself;  some 
its  satellites,  such  as  Bulgaria  and 
Germany;  and  other  Soviet 
^nds  around  the  world,  such  as 
liopia,  Mozambique.  Algeria,  India, 
and— of  course — our  old  "friends"  in 
Nicaragua,  the  Sandinistas. 

Shamwfui.  votx  bt  hkmisphkiuc  matioiis 

One  of  the  saddest  notes  in  this  par- 
ticular episode  is  that  the  margin  of 
vie  xwy  for  Cuba  in  this  vote  was  pro- 
vie  ed  by  four  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sp]  lere:  The  democratic  countries  of 
Argentina,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela; 
and  our  nearest  neighbor  to  the  south, 
Mdxico.  Those  four  nations  chose  to 
tu4n  their  backs  on  our  requests  for 
support;  put  themselves  on  the  side  of 


and  close  their  eyes  to  Cuban 
opprettion. 

It  was  a  shameful  performance,  idr. 
President,  and  one  not  worthy  of  the 
great  dountries  involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  column  written  on  this 
subject  by  our  former  Ambassador  to 
the  Uhited  Nations,  Jeane  Kirltpat- 
rick,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thete  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORf ,  as  follows: 

Cuba's  CKmas—Evxii  the  VM.  Could  Not 
I      lORORK  Tbbh  FoRzvsa 

I    (By  Jeane  Kirkt>atrick) 

Someuiing  important  happened  at  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
meeting  in  Geneva  a  short  time  ago.  By  a 
vote  of  19  to  18  with  six  abstentions,  com- 
mission delegates  voted  not  to  express  their 
concern  about  Cuba's  human  rights  viola- 
tions and  not  to  put  Cul>an  human  rights 
practicea  on  the  agenda.  But  the  mutilated 
hands,  plinded  eyes,  deep  scars  and  elo- 
quent, wrenching  accounts  of  former  prison- 
ers could  not  be  avoided  by  the  diplomats. 

Altho^h  the  Cuban  Kovemment  called  it 
a  "crushing  defeat"  for  the  United  States,  It 
was  in  fact  a  victory.  It  exposed  the  struc- 
ture of  politics  Inside  the  United  Nations,  11- 
lustrateil  why  U.N.  bodies  are  unable  to  con- 
sider poflitlcal  and  moral  questions  on  their 
merits,  and  dramatized  what  might  be  ac- 
complished If  such  U.N.  institutions  as  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  were  made  to 
function  as  they  were  intended. 

"Just  the  fact  that  we  made  them  see  and 
hear  the  human  rights  violations  with  their 
own  eyes  is  a  victory,"  a  former  Cuban  polit- 
ical prisoner  said.  He  is  surely  right.  For  2Vt 
decades,  evidence  of  savage  repression  and 
barbariq  prison  conditions  in  Cuba  has  accu- 
mulated but  no  U.N.  body  had  taken  note 
of  Cubg's  continuing  serious  violations  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Until  how,  Cuba  had  been  wholly  protect- 
ed agaii|st  the  censure  of  U.N.  bodies  while 
driving  more  than  a  million  of  its  citizens 
into  exile  and  imprisoning  countless  others 
for  purely  political  offenses.  More  than  any 
other  country  In  the  Americas,  Cuba  has  re- 
pressed freedom  of  speech,  religion,  assem- 
bly, preas  and  denied  its  citizens  the  right  to 
emigrate. 

Cuba'9  record  has  never  come  to  the  at- 
tention Of  U.N.  human  rights  bodies  because 
those  institutions  are  "wired."  They  have 
long  been  controlled  by  blocs  of  nations 
that  operate  like  an  international  protec- 
tion racket.  Cuba  is  a  member  of  both  the 
Soviet  and  the  nonallgned  blocs— whose 
members  protect  one  another  against  nega- 
tive political  actions  in  the  UJf .  Cuba  is.  in 
addition,  very  active  among  the  Latins  and, 
with  Mexico  and  Nicaragua,  has  worked 
hard  to  forge  South  America  countries  into 
a  "progressive"  Latin  bloc  that  would  sup- 
port the  regressive  practices  of  Marxist 
states. 

Inside!  the  UJf.,  it  is  understood  that 
human  rights  complaints  cannot  succeed 
against  |  members  of  blocs.  So  no  human 
rights  complaints  are  brought  against  mem- 
bers of  the  African.  ASEAN.  Soviet  or  Is- 
lamic groups,  or  members  of  the  nonallgned 
nations.  This  U  why  U.N.  bodies  remained 
sUent  while  the  Ethiopian  government  mur- 
dered 100,000  of  its  own  citizens  with  a 


brutal 


Forced    relocation    program,    while 


Libya  invaded  Chad,  while  Nicaragua  de- 


stroyed the  Misklto,  Suma  and  Rama  Indian 
communltiea.  Like  Ethiopia,  Libya  and  Nica- 
ragua, Cuba  rajoys  the  protection  of  the 
overlapping  Soviet  and  nonallgned  blocs. 

The  practice  of  using  human  rights  as  a 
political  weapon  is  so  entrenched  It  has 
come  to  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  nature  of 
things  in  the  VJS.  It  Is  very  rarely  chal- 
lenged, and  challenges,  when  they  occur, 
are  unwelcome  and  disturbing.  Twice 
before,  regarding  Poland  and  Afghanistan, 
Reagan  administration  human  rights  repre- 
sentatives successfully  challenged  the 
system.  But  the  effort  to  make  Cuban 
human  rights  violations  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion this  year  was  a  more  fundamental  and 
more  dramatic  challenge.  It  focused  on  es- 
tablished patterns  of  human  rights  depriva- 
tions by  a  government  extremely  active  and 
influential  in  U.N.  politics. 

"Why  now?"  JoumaOists  and  other  dele- 
gates inquired  when  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives began  their  efforts  to  focus  attention 
on  Cuban  human  rights  abuses.  After  all, 
they  said,  information  on  the  institutional- 
ized repression  and  torture  has  been  avail- 
able for  decades.  Recently,  however,  three 
new  factors  were  added. 

First  has  been  the  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence on  Cuba's  political  prisons  gathered 
from  long-term  prisoners  who  have  recently 
been  released.  This  evidence  has  received 
growing  public  attention  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Cuban  American  Foundation 
and  has  been  dramatized  through  the  bril- 
liant memoir  of  Armando  Valladares 
("Against  All  Hope"). 

A  second  factor  has  been  the  determina- 
tion, persistence  and  skill  of  U.S.  permanent 
representative  to  the  United  Nations.  Am- 
bassador Vernon  Walters,  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Alan  L.  Keyes  in  forcing 
international  attention  on  Cuba's  human 
rights  violations.  Walters  delivered  a  power- 
ful speech  in  Geneva,  citing  case  after  case 
of  CMba's  criminal  abuse  of  dissidents.  In 
Washington.  Keyes  mounted  a  worldwide 
lobbying  effort  to  secure  support  for  the 
Geneva  effort. 

With  rare  imagination,  the  new  U.S. 
human  rights  commissioner.  San  Francisco 
trial  lawyer  E.  Robert  Wallach.  treated  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  as  a  court 
into  which  he  brought  compelling  witnesses 
and  testimony  on  the  repression  of  freedom 
and  the  incidents  of  torture  and  abuse  in 
C^iba's  prisons.  The  final  vote  demonstrated 
how  persuasive  this  effort  was. 

Some  of  those  who  stood  with  C^ba— Bul- 
garia. Byelorussia,  Ethiopia.  East  Germany, 
Moaambique,  Nicaragua,  the  Soviet  Union- 
are  Cuba's  fellow  members  In  the  Soviet 
"world  system."  They  always  vote  together. 
There  was  also  no  surprise  in  the  votes  of 
Algeria.  Congo.  India,  Mexico.  Yugoslavia 
and  China.  These  independent  countries 
almost  always  align  themselves  with  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

But  the  saddest  votes  cast  to  protect 
Cuban  practices  against  U.N.  scrutiny  were 
those  of  three  Latin  democracies— Venezu- 
ela. Colombia  and  Argentina.  Each  knows  a 
lot  about  Castro's  prisons  and  political  pris- 
oners and  also  about  his  support  for  guerril- 
las and  violence  in  the  hemisphere.  It  is  said 
that  Castro  himself  telephoned  the  leaders 
of  these  Latin  governments  with  appeals  for 
solidarity.  It  is  also  said  that  C^ban  repre- 
sentatives were  vaguely  intimidating  in 
their  appeals  to  fellow  Latins.  But  unlike 
Costa  Rica,  which  stood  with  tht  other  de- 
mocracies, or  Brazil,  which  abstained.  Ar- 
gentina. Colombia  and  Venezuela  suc- 
cumbed to  Castro's  appeals  for  Latin  soli- 
darity. 


Otherwise,  the  democracies  stood  togeth- 
er. Still,  the  whole  pattern  of  alignment  on 
this  issue  tells  us  things  about  the  world 
that  our  government  would  rather  not  think 
about. 

RESOLUTION  DXSERVES  SFEKDT  PASSAGE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  my  hope  that  we  might  bring 
this  resolution  up  immediately  and 
vote  on  it,  so  that  we  could  send  a 
clear  and  unanimous  message  from 
the  Senate  to  Fidel  Castro;  and  to 
those  hemispheric  governments  which 
cast  these  deeply  regrettable  votes. 
Unfortunately.  I  understand  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  clear  this  resolu- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  the  resolution 
and  ask  for  its  appropriate  committee 
referral.  I  hope  that  we  have  Republi- 
can and  Demo(n'atic  cosponsors.  In  the 
final  analysis,  I  hope  we  will  have  a 
great  majority  of  Memliers  on  each 
side  who  wUl  cosponsor  the  resolution. 
If  we  cannot  get  an  agreement  to 
bring  it  up  independently,  perhaps  we 
can  offer  it  on  some  bill  starting 
through  the  Senate  this  week  or  soon 
thereafter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
measure  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognizecL 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  still  time  on  the  leader's  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  5 
minutes  from  the  leader's  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Only  2  minutes  remain  on  the 
leader's  time.  The  Senator  from  tiis- 
sissippi  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  He  has  asked  be- 
cause of  another  (»mmitment  that  he 
be  permitted  to  speak  at  this  time.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  has  6  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
my  time  for  use  later  in  the  day. 


THE  ABM  TREATY  AND  THE  SDI 
PROGRAM 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent 
weeks  about  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  whether  the 
development  and  testing  of  advanced 
strategic  defense  technologies  are  per- 
mitted by  this  treaty.  We  have  also 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  constitu- 
tional role  of  the  Senate  in  giving  its 
advice  and  consent.  We  have  heard  too 
little,  in  my  Judgment,  about  what 
course  of  action  best  serves  our  nation- 
al security  interests.  What  effect  wUl 
the  outcome  of  this  debate  have  on 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  [SDI] 
Program? 

We  should  all  be  able  to  agree  with 
the  opening  comment  in  the  legal 
analysis  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  NtmH]  whoi  he 
said: 

The  American  public  and  our  allies  need 
to  imderstand  that  if  we  cannot  solve  ciu-- 
rent  strategic  vulnerabilities  through  arms 
control  or  our  own  strategic  programs,  we 
may  have  no  recourse  but  to  consider  de- 
ploying some  form  of  strategic  defense. 

I  think  it  is  already  clear  that  strate- 
gic defenses  must  be  an  essential  and 
permanent  element  of  the  strategic 
balance.  I  thought  so  15  years  ago. 
when  I  noted  during  the  ABM  Treaty 
ratification  debate  that  the  treaty  "ef- 
fectively prevents  us  from  ever  having 
the  means  to  protect  our  population 
from  a  Soviet  first  strike." 

When  the  ABM  Treaty  was  signed  in 
1972,  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith  as- 
serted on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
that  the  limitations  on  ballistic  missile 
defenses  contained  in  the  treaty  would 
not  serve  our  strategic  interests  unless 
strategic  offensive  arms  were  signifi- 
cantly reduced  within  5  years.  It  is 
now  15  years  later,  and  we  all  know 
that  the  promised  f  ollowon  reductions 
in  offensive  fortes  have  not  been  real- 
ized. Instead,  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
capabilities  have  multiplied,  not  de- 
creased, as  has  the  threat  these  sys- 
tems pose  to  our  own  deterrent  capa- 
bility. In  view  of  the  failure  of  the 
SALT  I/ABM  Treaty  formula  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  our  security,  we 
must  now  reconsider  the  contribution 
that  strategic  defenses  can  make  in 
our  deterrent  posture. 

There  is  another  compelling  reason 
for  us  to  reixjnsider  the  role  of  strate- 
gic defenses  in  our  security  posttire— 
that  is  the  vast  Soviet  strategic  de- 
fense research,  development,  and  de- 
ployment program.  Again,  during  the 
ABM  Treaty  ratification  debate,  I 
noted  that  the  "treaty  overlooks  the 
fact  that  present  ABM  deployment  in 
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the  United  States  and  the  nJB.&R.  Is 
not  symmetrlcaL"  The  situation  is  far 
«one  today.  In  the  past  10  years,  the 
Soviets  have  spent  an  estimated  $150 
tdllion  on  strategic  defense— 15  times 
as  much  as  the  United  States  has 
spoit.  The  Soviets  have  the  world's 
only  operational  ABM  system  around 
Moscow,  which  they  have  been  mod- 
emisine  and  expanding.  They  have 
also  violated  a  central  provision  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  with  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar.  Takoi  altogether,  Soviet  strate- 
gic defense  activities  raise  the  concern 
that  they  may  be  preparing  an  ABM 
defense  of  their  national  territory— 
the  very  thing  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
designed  to  prevent. 

If  we  fafl  to  respond  to  the  threat 
posed  by  Soviet  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  and  defensive  programs,  the 
implications  for  our  security  wiU  be 
very  grave.  To  respond,  we  must  be 
able  to  explore  and  develop  our  own 
strategic  defense  technologies  in  the 
most  expeditious  and  effective  manner 
possible.  In  the  current  budget  envi- 
ronment, we  should  insist  on  no  lesser 
standard  of  performance  from  the  SDI 
Program.  It  is  In  this  regard  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  lim- 
itatitms  on  advanced  strategic  defense 
technologies  becomes  very  important 

Under  the  restrictive  Interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  we  cannot  test  re- 
alistically and  In  the  most  efficient 
way  the  technologies  essential  to  an 
effective  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles. We  are  currently  forced  to  con- 
duct compromise  SDI  experiments 
that  are  not  capable  of  fully  demon- 
strating a  specific  technology  or  ABM 
Syston  capability.  We  cannot,  for  ex- 
ample, test  in  space  the  ability  of  a 
9aoe-based  laser  or  space-based  kinet- 
ic energy  weapon  to  destroy  hostile 
missiles  or  warheads.  Nor  can  we  de- 
velop and  deploy  q;>ace-based  sensors 
that  are  compatible  with  ABM  sys- 
tems. 

Without  adequate  development  and 
testing,  it  is  more  difficult,  more  time- 
consuming,  and  more  expensive  to 
gain  confidence  in  the  technical  feasi- 
bility of  critical  strategic  defense  sys- 
tems. In  a  time  of  severe  constraints 
on  the  defense  budget,  this  penalty 
cannot  be  Justified. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  two  specific 
examples  of  how  the  restrictive  Inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  im{>acts 
the  SDI  Program. 

The  boost  surveillance  and  tracking 
syston.  known  as  BSTS,  is  a  satellite 
that  will  provide  early  warning  of 
enemy  ballistic  missile  laimches.  and 
develop  trajectory  information  on  the 
attacking  missiles.  In  this  function,  it 
operates  Just  like  early  warning  satel- 
lites that  are  so  critical  to  strategic 
force  survivability  today.  This  infor- 
mation can  then  be  passed  along  to 
other  elements  of  the  defense  system, 
and  used  to  target  and  destroy  the  at- 
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missQes  with  kinetic  kiU  vehi- 
cles ^r  directed  energy  weapons. 

Ui|der  the  restrictive  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  we  cannot  test  a 
fully  CM>able  prototype  of  the  BSTS 
system.  We  are  not  allowed  to  provide 
it  with  the  real-time  data  processing 
capability  the  system  will  require  as 
an  flement  of  a  strategic  defense 
systttn.  Instead,  we  can  only  build— at 
considerable  cost— a  flight  experiment 
version  with  degraded  capability  to 
test  improved  early  warning  technol- 
ogiea.  Once  we  have  completed  this 
limit^  experiment,  and  Mmiming  we 
made  the  decision  to  withdraw  from 
the  ABM  Treaty,  we  would  still  have 
to  develop  and  deploy  a  fully  capable 
BSTS  satellite.  Under  the  broad  inter- 
pretation, we  could  build  and  test  a 
fully]  capable  prototype  now  and 
forego  the  flight  experiment.  This 
woufti  save  an  estimated  $1  billion,  and 
provide  a  fully  capable  BSTS  proto- 
type 1  to  2  years  earlier  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  available. 

A  Second  example  Is  the  Delta  181 
experiment,  wiilch  is  a  foUowon  to  the 
highly  successful  Delta  180  experi- 
ment conducted  last  summer.  Delta 
180  was  designed  to  collect  sensor  data 
on  ttie  plumes  created  in  space  by 
rocket  motors.  It  demonstrated  that 
the  froblem  of  acquiring  these  plume 
tures  was  less  difficult  than  our 
computer  models  has  suggested.  The 
infoBnation  coUected  on  the  Delta  180 
experiment  Increased  our  confidence 
in  tliie  feasibility  of  space-based  kinetic 
kill  liehlcles. 

Structured  In  accordance  with  the 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  the  upcoming  Delta  181  exper- 
iment is  currently  designed  to  collect 
infonnation  on  what  boosting  rockets 
and  other  test  objects  look  Uke  in 
space.  Under  the  broad  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  we  could  restruc- 
ture this  experiment  to  collect  the 
same  information  and  also  conduct  an 
actual  intercept  of  one  of  these  test 
objects.  This  would  make  for  a  much 
more  effective  and  complete  experi- 
ment, providing  us  with  increased  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  use  kinetic  kill 
veiilcles  to  intercept  a  target  in  space. 
Addttig  tills  to  the  Delta  181  experi- 
meni  would  preclude  the  need  for  an 
expe^ve  followon  experiment,  thus 
savliig  time  and  resources  in  the  SDI 
Progpun. 

President  Reagan  has  asked  for  a 
thorough  study  of  an  SDI  Program  re- 
structured to  take  advantage  of  the 
less  restrictive  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  It  is  not  my  intent  to 
prejudge  the  outcome  of  that  study. 
However,  as  these  examples,  which 
have  been  presented  in  briefings  and 
testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deter- 
rence, make  clear,  restructuring  the 
SDI  Program  to  take  advantage  of  the 
broad  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Tredty  provides  advantages  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  cost,  schedule,  and 
confidence  In  the  results  of  our  SDI 
Program!  While  we  debate  these  legal 
technicalities,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  thQ  Soviets  are  pursuing  their 
own  version  of  the  SDI  Program  unim- 
peded by  such  internal  debate. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  end.  SDI  test- 
ing is  noi  primarily  a  legal  or  constitu- 
tional question  but  a  political  one. 
Should  tne  United  States  pursue  the 
development  of  strategic  defenses  for 
deployment  as  quickly  and  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible,  or  should  we  be 
unilateraUy  bound  to  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  tne  ABM  Treaty  that  costs  us 
time  and  monejr?  I  think  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  clear— we  should  en- 
hance our  security  tiirough  strategic 
defenses  pa  quickly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
giiished  Senator  for  Ills  courtesy. 


April  7,  1987 
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EXT^SION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  (business  be  extended  15  min- 
utes under  the  same  conditions  as  pre- 
viously ordered. 

The  FEIESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sahtord].  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered.  

Mr.  CG  CHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FflESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  1  rom  Mississippi. 


THE  ASftA  TREATY  AND  THE  SDI 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  same  subject  on  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
addressed  the  Senate,  we  had  interest- 
ing testimony  last  week  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations 
from  AnuMusador  Nitze,  who.  Senators 
will  remember,  was  part  of  the  negoti- 
ating teain  when  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
negotiated  with  the  Soviets  in  1971. 
Because  there  has  arisen  some  debate 
on  the  subject  of  whether  or  not  we 
should  a^ere  to  a  broad  or  a  narrow 
interprettition  of  the  ABM  Treaty  pro- 
visions. It  certainly  Is  important  now 
for  the  Senate  to  look  to  those  who 
were  a  part  of  the  negotiating  effort  to 
try  to  deiermine  from  them  wliat  their 
recollections  are  and  what  their  view 
of  tills  is$ue  is. 

We  were  told  by  the  Ambassador 
that  the  jadministration  is  not  going  to 
adopt  one  interpretation  or  the  other 
without  I  full  consultation  with  the 
Senate.  It  will  not  embark  upon  a  de- 
ployment of  any  kind  of  strategic 
weapons  system  in  outer  space,  or  on 
land,  whether  fixed  or  mobile,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  defend  against  an 
ICBM  attack  without  full  consultation 
with  the  Congress. 

Of  course,  no  program  can  go  for- 
ward without  the  appropriation  of  dol- 


lars to  fund  those  activities,  whether 
we  are  t^^1fc^ng  about  research,  testing, 
or  deplojrment. 

But  I  think  there  are  some  overrid- 
ing concerns,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  ought  to  recognize  as  we  con- 
tinue to  discuss  this  issue.  First  of  all. 
the  issue  Is  on  the  table  in  Geneva. 
Our  negotiators  are  in  the  process  of 
rtt«f>imning  with  the  Soviet  Union  a 
possible  agreement  about  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty— what  it 
does  permit,  what  it  does  not  permit. 
This  is  a  matter  of  negotiation.  There 
is  no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
is  no  issue  of  greater  or  more  critical 
Importance  to  the  security  of  our 
country,  to  our  American  citizens, 
than  this  issue.  No  Issue  is  as  impor- 
tant or  as  critical. 

So  while  we  engage  in  this  discus- 
sion, which  I  do  not  criticize,  we  ought 
to  refrain  from  making  a  decision 
which  unilaterally  decides  tills  Issue 
for  our  Government.  We  ought  to  re- 
frain from  liavlng  a  vote  on  the  issue 
as  a  part  of  a  budget  debate  or  any 
other  legislative  activity  in  advance  of 
a  full  discussion  with  the  Soviets. 

Would  it  not  be  a  tragedy.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  Senate  to  tie  the  hands 
of  our  negotiators  by  imposing  upon 
them  a  decision  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  treaty  that  we  are  in  the 
process  of  discussing  and  negotiating 
with  the  Soviet  Union?  I  tlilnk  that 
there  are  some  practical  aspects  of 
this  issue  we  ought  to  consider.  Which 
Interpretation  would  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  Union?  Which  inter- 
preatlon  would  result  in  possible 
wasteful  use  of  taxpayer  dollars? 

Think  about  this.  If  we  are  limiting 
by  our  own  Interpretation  of  this 
treaty  our  activities  to  simply  labora- 
tory research,  with  no  testing  of  some 
of  these  systems  that  are  being  ex- 
plored in  the  research  process,  then 
we  will  not  know,  whether  some  of 
these  research  principles  or  theories 
will  work.  But  with  testing,  we  can  de- 
termine at  an  early  date  how  to  target 
and  channel  available  resources  for 
the  best  possible  return  on  our  invest- 
ment. 

I  am  suggesting  that  it  could  l)e  the 
broad  Interpretation  of  the  treaty 
serves  our  economic  interests  as  well 
as  our  strategic  and  defense  interests. 
These  are  big  questions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  we  do  not  rush  to  a  Judg- 
ment in  the  Senate,  forcing  all  of  the 
Senators  to  make  a  decision  and 
choose  from  among  the  arguments 
from  some  of  our  more  respected 
Members  of  this  body  who  are  experts 
in  the  defense  area.  This  Is  an  interest- 
ing debate.  I  am  hoping  that  it  is  a 
healthy  debate.  It  could  be  if  it  serves 
to  advise  the  administration  of  the  dif- 
fering points  of  view  which  exist  in 
the  Senate.  But  if  the  purpose  of  tills 
discussion  is  to  lead  up  to  a  vote  that 
ties  the  liands  of  our  negotiators,  that 
puts  the  Senate  on  record  in  opposi- 


tion to  the  administration  on  this  criti- 
cal Issue,  then  I  think  It  would  be  a 
tragedy,  indeed,  Mr.  President. 


TIME  TO  APPLY  FREEDOM  OF 
THE  PRESS  TO  TV  AND  RADIO 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
some  time  in  the  next  few  weeks,  we 
will  have  before  us  a  proposal  to  vote 
to  codify  the  continued  Government 
regulation  of  TV  and  radio  in  the 
name  of  the  so-called  fairness  doc- 
trine. That  sounds  like  an  easy  "aye" 
vote.  It  is  not.  In  fact,  it  Is  an  easy 
"no"  vote.  The  Issue  Is  really  simple.  If 
you  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  regulate  the  news,  vote  for  the 
so-called  fairness  doctrine.  If  you  be- 
lieve the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution should  not  apply  to  the 
media  through  wtiich  about  80  percent 
of  the  American  people  receive  most 
of  their  news  and  commentary,  then 
vote  for  the  fairness  doctrine.  How  can 
this  be?  Well,  the  fairness  doctrine 
does  not  apply  to  the  printed  media.  It 
does  not  apply  to  newspi^iers.  It  does 
not  aply  to  magazines.  It  does  not 
apply  to  books.  But  it  does  apply  to 
television.  It  does  apply  to  radio. 

Where  do  the  American  people  In 
this  year— 1987— get  their  news,  their 
interpretation  of  their  news,  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  wtiat 
Is  going  on  in  the  world?  Well,  a  mi- 
nority get  their  news  primarily  from 
newspapers.  A  small  percentage  rely 
mostly  on  news  magwrfnes.  A  very 
small  number  derive  their  principal 
knowledge  of  world  and  national  and 
local  affairs  from  books.  All  of  this  is 
protected  from  Government  regula- 
tion by  the  freedom  of  the  press  clause 
In  the  first  amendment  to  our  Consti- 
tution. But  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  leam  what  Is  going 
on  today  by  listening  to  radio  and  es- 
PM^ially  by  watching  and  listening  to 
television.  Tills  may  or  may  not  be 
true  for  any  particular  member  of  the 
Congress  but  it  is  emptiaticaUy  true  of 
the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  if  most  Ameri- 
cans were  asked  what  is  the  most  criti- 
cal part  of  our  great  Constitution  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  freedom  that  is 
our  country's  great  tiallmark,  they 
would  answer  The  Bill  of  Rights. 
Would  they  be  right?  You  betcha.  We 
tiave  a  great  Constitution.  But  the 
heart  of  the  great  free  system  the 
Constitution  has  provided  Is  the  first 
10  amendments  to  our  Constitution. 
The  heart  of  those  first  10  amend- 
ments is  the  first  amendment  that 
specifies  the  crux  of  our  freedoms. 
And,  Mr.  President,  the  freedom  on 
wlilch  all  our  other  freedoms  most 
clearly  depends  is  the  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. In  this  era  of  mass  commimi- 
cation.  the  freedom  that  makes  our  de- 
mocracy a  truly  free  and  functioning 
democracy  Is  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Freedom  of  the  press  lias  been  the.  I 


repeat,  the  essential  freedom  ever 
since  man  communicated  his  thou^ts 
to  others  primarily  through  the  writ- 
ten word.  Is  this  still  true?  Think 
about  that  for  a  minute.  Actually  it  is 
no  longer  true.  It  Is  no  longer  true  be- 
cause today  we  do  not  communicate  to 
most  of  our  fellow  citizens  through 
the  written  word.  We  now  live  in  the 
electronic  age.  We  communicate  to  our 
fellow  citizens  through  radio  and 
through  television.  Can  anyone  deny 
ttiat?  If  radio  and  television  had  been 
the  common  means  of  communication 
by  candidates  for  public  office  and  by 
elected  officials  in  the  late  18th  centu- 
ry, when  our  Founding  Fathers  adopt- 
ed the  Constitution,  can  there  be  any 
doubt  tiiat  they  would  have  Included 
freedom  of  the  electronic  media  as 
well  as  freedom  of  direct  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  as  essential  first 
amendment  freedoms?  Of  course  not. 

So  what  argument  can  there  be  to 
support  Government  regulation  of 
free  sipeech  on  television  and  radio? 
How  did  we  ever  slip  into  the  present 
situation?  Do  we  really  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  to  tell  radio  sta- 
tions and  television  stations  wiiat  they 
can  say  and  what  they  cannot  say?  Do 
we  want  Government  to  decide  who 
can  speak  and  who  cannot  speak  on 
radio  and  television?  What  arguments 
do  those  who  would  deny  freedom  of 
the  press  to  radio  and  TV  make?  The 
first  argument  is  that  radio  and  televi- 
sion should  be  fair  to  aU.  Who  can 
argue  with  that  proposition?  I  can. 

What  Is  my  answer?  My  answer  is 
that  precisely  the  same  argument 
could  have  been  used  In  1789  against 
freedom  of  the  press.  It  could  have 
been  argued  that  not  everyone  can 
own  a  newspaper  so  the  newspi4>ers 
must  comply  with  a  fairness  doctrine. 
Why  didn't  our  Founding  Fathers  at 
least  discuss  this?  Because  they  knew 
tliat  the  only  power  that  could  deter- 
mine "fairness"  was  the  Government. 
Now,  of  course,  the  fairness  doctrine 
i4>plled  to  newspapers  would  mean 
Government  control  of  the  news.  It  is 
true  tliat  in  1789,  as  today,  newspaper 
publishers  are  often  unfair,  frequently 
more  unfair  than  the  Government 
would  be.  So  why  not  apply  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  to  newsp^>ers?  Answer 
there  are  many  newspaper  publishers. 
There  is  only  one  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  each  of  our  cities  there  is 
only  one  city  government.  So  the 
Founding  Fathers  decided  that  Imper- 
fect as  the  unfairness  of  newspi4>ers 
might  be.  it  was  better  to  give  them 
the  freedom  to  be  unfair  and  rely  on 
free  and  full  competition  to  bring  a 
balance  of  views. 

Was  that  a  good  decision?  Has  this 
worked  to  the  country's  benefit?  Of 
course  it  has.  Almost  every  American 
will  agree  tliat  freedom  of  the  press  is 
a  critical,  a  vital  part  of  our  free  coim- 
try.  Have  our  newspapers  abused  this 
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freedom?  In  aome  cases  of  course  they 
have.  But  over  the  years  that  abuse 
has  diminished:  newspapers  have 
become  increasingly  more  balanced 
and  fair. 

This  has  been  true  In  spite  of  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  papers  in 
our  largest  cities  in  recent  years.  In 
many  of  our  big  cities  there  is  only  a 
slntfe  newspaper  ownership.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  most  dtles  there  are 
many  television  and  literally  scores  of 
competing  radio  stations.  In  the 
famous  Red  Lion  decision,  the  Su- 
prane  Court  upheld  the  fairness  doc- 
trine because  of  the  so-called  scarcity 
of  broadcast  frequencies.  They  did  say 
they  would  be  willing  to  take  another 
look  at  it  down  the  road. 

Today  electronic  technology  has 
brought  on  an  increased  number  of 
OMnpeting  TV  and  radio  stations  not 
to  mention  the  increase  in  other  infor- 
mation sources  available  in  modem 
America.  Whatever  argument  there 
may  have  been  against  iu)plying  free- 
dom of  the  press  to  television  and 
radio  has  disappeared  in  the  explosion 
of  television  and  radio  stations  which 
has  occurred  in  the  past  few  years.  It 
is  time  to  free  our  electronic  media 
from  Government  regulation  and  re- 
straint It  is  time  to  give  freedom  a 
chance. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wHl  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
recessed  at  10:14  ajn.  untU  10:30  a.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  caUed  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Sahtord). 


POOD  SECURITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  able  Republi- 
can leader  and  Mr.  Leahy,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  1123. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  wiU  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  1123)  to  amend  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  to  extend  the  date  for 
■ulnnitUns  the  report  required  by  the  Na- 
Uooal  Commlasion  on  Dairy  Policy. 


T]  lere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pro(  eeded  to^consider  the  bill. 

M  -.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  ibsence  of  a  quorum^ 

Tl  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
der  :  will  call  the  roll. 

T]  le  assistant  legislative  dei^  pro- 
cee<  ed  to  call  the  roll. 

1^.  ARMSTRONG,  li^.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  tjhe  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mt.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  think  I  will  take  a  moment 
Just  to  explain  an  aspect  of  the  bill 
Just  to  save  time,  although  I  note  the 
arrival  on  the  floor  of  the  distin- 
guished manager  and  perhaps  I  will 
detet  my  remain  until  he  has  had  a 
chadce  to  make  his  opening  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator may  continue. 

Mf .  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  happy  to  continue,  but  let  me 
Just  explain  to  the  manager  that  I  was 
going  to  lay  out  some  background 
aboiit  the  amendment  which  may 
arise  on  the  sodbuster,  and  also  to  ex- 
plain that  there  is  in  progress  at  this 
montent  a  meeting  in  my  office  which 
we  hope  WiU  produce  an  agreed-upon 
solution.  I  have  discussed  with  the 
leadfr  the  possibility  that  we  may 
need  to  defer  the  biU  for  a  couple  of 
houxs  while  that  is  worked  out. 

Ml.  President,  let  me  Just  take  a 
moment  to  explain  what  I  understand 
of  the  situation.  Just  for  the  informa- 
tion of  aU  Senators.  The  underlying 
bill  Ooncems  itself  with  the  reconstitu- 
tion  and  the  extension  of  a  Dairy 
Commission.  And  I  know  nothing 
abot^t  that  matter  whatsoever.  There 
was  kttached  to  the  measiire  an  unre- 
lated amendment  by  the  Agriculture 
Cominittee  which  has  the  effect  of 
openng  a  loophole  in  the  sodbuster 
pronsion  of  the  farm  bill.  Senators 
and  others  will  recall  that  the  sodbust- 
er provision  simply  is  a  concept  that 
says  if  you  are  plowing  up  native  sod. 
you  cannot  get  a  subsidy  for  the  crops 
which  are  grown  thereon. 

We  found  ourselves  in,  really,  a  very 
pecu  lar  situation  in  which  the  Feder- 
al G  )vemment  was  offering  crop  sub- 
sidies and,  thereby,  tempting  people 
into  a  most  unwise  conservation  prac- 
tice. This  came  to  my  attention  as  a 
result  of  serious  erosion  problems  to 
fragf  e  lands  in  my  own  State  of  Colo- 
radoi  In  fact,  literally  what  transpired 
was  Ithat  one  night  in  Limon.  CO,  I 
was  meeting  with  an  old  friend  of 
min4  and  he  was  just  bemoaning  the 
fact  I  that  thousands  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  this  fragile 
land  had  been  plowed  up  and  then 
begah  to  blow  and  there  were  up 
agaijist  the  fencerows  literally  drifts 
of  di  ist.  reminiscent  of  the  Dust  Bowl 
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era  of  tfte  1930's.  So  we  tried  to  think 
of  some  way  to  discourage  this,  and 
that  is  when  this  sodbuster  concept 
came  into  existence. 

Well,  after  hearings  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  over  a  period  of  3  or 
4  years,  there  was  a  general  agreement 
to  the  legislation  which  was  passed  in 
1986.  And,  again,  the  effect  is  very 
simple.  It  Just  sasrs,  if  you  are  plowing 
up  new  land,  you  cannot  get  a  subsidy 
for  the  crop  which  is  grown  on  that 
land.  A  ^ry  commonsense  approach. 

Well,  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
without  any  hearings  and.  really,  I 
think,  without  adequate  and  careful 
thought,  did  adopt  an  amendment 
which  Would  open  a  loophole  in  the 
sodbuster  provision.  And  then,  in  reac- 
tion to  that.  Senators  Kasten  and 
BOREN  and  some  others  came  up  with 
a  further  amendment,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  narrow  somewhat  the 
loopholei  suggested  by  the  Agriculture 
Commlttiee. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  I  got  into 
the  act.  Though  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee,  I  remain  very  much  in- 
terested |n  the  sodbuster  provision  and 
I  was  alarmed  by  the  thought  that  we 
might  b«  opening  a  loophole  of  some 
kind.  E^ren  though  the  Kasten-Boren 
amendment  loophole  would  only  be  a 
modest  kind  of  change,  it  set  a  prece- 
dent tha^  I  was  not  entirely  comforta- 
ble withi  particularly  since  it  would 
occur  without  the  benefit  of  any  hear- 
ings, without,  reaUy,  any  notice  to  the 
people  involved,  and  because  it  did  not 
seem  to  tne  that  there  was  any  great 
urgency  to  do  so;  that  if  this  was  a 
necessary  change,  the  essence  of  it 
being  to  permit  people  who  are  grow- 
ing alfalfa  for  4  or  5  or  6  years  to  have 
1  year  of  wheat  in  their  rotation,  that 
if  this  really  became  necessary,  there 
would  be  plenty  of  time  to  do  it  later 
in  the  ye^. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  people 
who  are  tn  that  situation— that  is,  who 
are  growing  alfalfa,  with  a  year  of 
wheat  or  com  or  something  in  rota- 
tion—could qualify  even  under  the 
present  law  without  any  change  If 
they  sumnit  a  conservation  plan.  And 
we  have  met  with  the  Department  and 
the  Department  is  disposed  to  be  quite 
generous  in  allowing  various  adminis- 
trative leniencies  so  that  nobody  is  in- 
convenienced, at  least  not  unduly. 

So  I  WAS  prepared,  and  others  were, 
particularly.  Senator  Ntthn  and  I  were 
going  toj  come  to  the  floor  with  an 
amendmtot  in  which  we  would  be 
Joined,  ij  think,  by  Senator  Bumpers, 
Senator  McCain,  Senator  Chatee,  Sen- 
ator DAiiroRTH,  Senator  Wilson,  and 
several  Others,  the  effect  of  which 
would  simply  be  to  table  the  whole 
thing  and  take  down  the  Kasten 
amendment  which,  in  tum.  was  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment. 


In  other 


words,  what  we  would  suggest 


under  th  3se  circumstances  would  be  to 


leave  the  law  as  it  is,  leave  to  the  com- 
mittee the  opportunity  to  hold  hear- 
ings at  a  later  time.  My  expectation, 
Mr.  President,  was  that  that  was  the 
course  of  events  and  that,  either  luider 
a  time  agreement  or  Just  by  taking 
things  up  as  they  come,  we  would  have 
a  vote  on  that  issue.  And,  indeed,  we 
may  have  such  a  vote.  If  we  do,  I 
would  encourage  my  colleagues  to  look 
very  seriously  at  the  amendment 
which  Senator  Nunn  and  I  will  offer 
and  to  vote  with  us  and,  thereby,  defer 
the  change  and  leave  to  later  delibera- 
tions whether  or  not  changes  are  nec- 
essary. 

However,  at  the  request  of  Senator 
BOREN,  Senator  Nunn  and  I  did  sit 
down  and  meet  with  him,  and  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  yesterday.  And  he  has 
asked  if  it  might  be  possible  for  us  to 
settle  this  thing  now  by  a  very  narrow- 
ly drawn  amendment  which  would 
affect  relatively  speaking  small  acre- 
age, and  which  would  put  the  issue  to 
rest  once  and  for  all. 

Indeed,  we  met  yesterday  and  again 
this  morning  at  10,  and  at  this 
moment  a  meeting  is  occurring  in  my 
office  I  think,  or  perhaps  it  has  moved 
over  to  Senator  Boren's  office,  where 
we  are  going  to  try  to  work  out  such  a 
compromise  amendment  thereby 
avoiding  the  necessity  to  have  any  ex- 
tensive debate  or  rollcall  vote  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  and  my  colleagues, 
that  is  the  status  of  it.  My  hope  is  that 
we  could  move  on  and  handle  any 
other  issues  that  are  presented  in  the 
bill.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any 
honestly,  and  then  simply  defer  final 
action  on  the  committee  amendment, 
on  the  Kasten  amendment,  and  on  the 
Armstrong-Nunn  amendment  until  we 
have  been  able  to  determine  hopefully 
in  the  next  couple  of  hours  whether  or 
not  we  are  able  to  reach  an  agreement. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  correctly  out- 
lined what  has  happened  throughout 
this  piece  of  legislation.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  one  we  have  before  us. 
H.R.  1123,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar  at  the  time  it  came  over  from 
the  other  body,  is  simply  to  extend  the 
date  in  which  to  submit  the  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Dairy 
Policy. 

We  think  of  H.R.  1123  as  one  of 
those  simple  and  noncontroversial 
housekeeping  biUs. 

S.  410,  which  was  brought  out  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  again 
was  one  of  those  simple,  noncontrover- 
sial, housekeeping  bills  in  regards  to 
the  Dairy  Commission.  In  fact,  it  was 
supported  unanimously  by  the  Senate 
Agricxiltiu-e  Committee.  Twixt  and  be- 
tween that  part  of  S.  410,  there  were 
some  additions  made.  Again,  on  a 
unanimous  vote,  our  distinguished 
former  colleague  from  Nebraska.  Idr. 


Zorinsky.  added  an  amendment  to  S. 
410.  without  hearings,  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  noted,  but  with  the  un- 
derstanding, I  might  add,  in  the  com- 
mittee and  the  understanding  given  to 
us  at  the  time  that  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Subsequent  to  that,  further  ques- 
tions arose,  and  I  agreed  along  with 
everybody  else  that  we  perhaps  should 
hold  up  S.  410.  And  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  knows,  I  tried  working 
with  him,  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma. Biir.  Boren;  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Kasten;  and  others  in 
trying  to  reach  some  kind  of  compro- 
mise. 

Of  course,  I  would  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  take  H.R.  1123.  and  pass  it 
through.  It  has  none  of  the  conserva- 
tion amendments  on  it.  It  would  then 
go  down  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture, and  would  not  require  any  com- 
mittee conference.  As  I  understand  it, 
this  would  also  be  treated  as  a  routine 
matter  by  the  White  House,  and  the 
President  would  sign  it. 

1  do  not,  though,  in  any  way  want  to 
foreclose  the  concerns  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  or  others.  If  there  is  an 
amendment  that  can  be  agreed  upon,  I 
would  be  happy  to  look  at  it.  I  know 
Senator  Lugar.  the  ranking  member  of 
this  committee,  would  want  to,  too. 

But,  I  should  note  for  my  colleagues, 
at  some  point  we  have  to  get  going 
with  this  thing.  The  reason  we  were 
extending  the  date  for  submitting  the 
report  was  that  the  report  was  due  on 
March  31,  1987,  and  we  have  gone  a 
tad  beyond  March  31.  So  we  would  like 
to  get  this  thing  wrapped  up. 

My  suggestion,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, is  to  do  one  of  two  things. 
Certainly  everybody  has  dealt  in  good 
faith.  Everybody  has  worked  very 
hard  in  trying  to  do  this.  In  fact,  I  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  last  night  who  told  me  that 
he  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
others  were  trying  to  get  an  agree- 
ment, and  thought  if  there  was  going 
to  be  a  possibility  of  one,  we  would 
know  by  the  end  of  this  day. 

I  also  understand  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  concerned.  We  are 
facing  a  time  for  the  Senate  to  be 
going  out  of  session.  We  have  a 
number  of  other  bills  on  our  plate  to 
get  through  or  work  through  this 
week  before  we  go  out  for  the  Easter 
recess. 

I  am  in  a  quandry.  If  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, I  would  be  happy  to  go  for- 
ward with  HJl.  1123.  If  not,  the  other 
suggestion  I  would  make  is  to  go  for- 
ward with  HJl.  1W3,  and  if  people 
want  to  add  on  amendments  similar  to 
the  one  offered  by  Senator  Zorinsky, 
we  could  do  that,  or  bring  up  some- 
thing similar  to  the  compromise 
amendment,  and  let  them  do  that. 


The  Senator  from  Colorado,  of 
course,  is  free,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  Mr.  Nunn,  and  others, 
to  move  to  strike  any  of  those  parts. 
All  I  am  saying  is  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  do  it  any  way  anybody  wants.  I 
would  like  to  get  it  up.  If  we  have 
some  conservation  matters  to  be  added 
on  here.  I  suspect  we  could  probably 
debate  them  quickly.  The  number  of 
Senators  who  would  be  knowledgeable 
in  that  area— all  Senators,  of  course, 
are  knowledgeable,  but  some  are  more 
knowledgeable  than  others— those 
Senators  who  are  more  knowledgeable 
than  others  in  this  area  represent  an 
enlightened  small  group. 

I  mention  that  only  because  they 
would  probably  be  able  to  confine 
their  discussions  to  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  and  vote  it  up  or  vote  it 
down. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  wants  to  add  anything.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  delighted  to  see  H.R.  1123 
Just  go  through  the  way  it  is  because  it 
solves  all  of  his  problems.  I  am  also 
trjring  to  protect  the  interests  of 
others  here  too. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  would  like  to 
first  acknowledge  the  Senator  for  his 
coiutesy,  not  only  this  moming  but 
over  the  last  several  days.  He  has  been 
patient.  I  regret  that  the  practical 
effect  of  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  my- 
self has  been  to  delay  the  passage  of 
the  bill  which  would  otherwise  really 
have  no  controversy  attached  to  it. 

It  is  not  my  desire  nor  I  think  other 
Senators  involved  to  delay  this  fiu*- 
ther— indeed,  not  to  delay  it  at  even 
this  point.  But  the  chairman  has  been 
patient.  We  will  try  to  respond  in  time. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  this: 
That  in  explaining  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Kasten.  and  I  have  a 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  sod- 
buster provision,  I  do  not  want  to  over- 
emphasize this.  It  is  a  disagreement 
among  friends. 

The  loophole  which  is  suggested  by 
these  Senators  is  a  modest  one.  It  is 
not  the  kind  of  thing  which  would  be 
earthshaking  other  than  the  fact  it 
sets  a  precedent  of  opening  up  the  sod- 
buster biU  which  we  are  reluctant  to 
do.  Nonetheless.  Mr.  President,  my 
own  belief  is  that  the  chairman  would 
be  well  Justified  and  correct  in  waiting 
at  least  a  little  time  to  see  if  we  can 
work  something  out  even  though  as 
the  Senator  points  out  my  own  inter- 
est would  be  perfectly  well  served  by 
Just  passing  this  bill  and  avoiding  the 
issue.  But  we  are  going  to  face  the 
issue  sometime. 

It  appears  to  me  we  are  very  close  to 
having  a  position  that  everybody 
would  be  very  well  satisfied  with,  and 
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review  and  analysis  of  pestiddes  re- 
mains in  the  EPA. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
moving  this  legislation.  The  Commlt- 


I  believe  the  delay  will  prove  benefi- 
cial for  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  dairy  industry, 
because  it  will  permit  the  Dairy  Com- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  has  beoi 
propoimded.  Do  other  Senatco*  aeA 
recognition? 
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we  will  not  have  to  come  tMtk.  to  it  and 
debate  it  on  lome  other  bilL  So  while  I 
would  be  at  least  temporarily  satisfied 
to  have  this  pass  and  avoid  the  issue, 
we  are  going  to  take  it  up  soon.  Since 
it  is  on  the  stove,  we  might  as  weU 
finish  It  today. 

Mr.  LBAHT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted. I  wfll  put  in  a  quorum  call  in 
just  a  moment,  but  I  Just  vronted  to 
note  so  everybody  will  be  clear,  be- 
cause I  have  been  involved  with  each 
of  the  Senators  in  here— the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  Mr.  Abmsiboho.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Boher, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Kastbi,  and  other  Senators  involved 
in  this  who  have  been  dealing  with  ab- 
solute total  good  faith.  Those  who  sug- 
gested a  change  have  not  been  trying 
to  put  together  some  massive  gutting 
of  the  sodbuster  legislation  as  some  ac- 
counts have  suggested,  but  has  been 
tnring  to  craft  a  very,  very  specific 
modest  change  to  reflect  realities  that 
some  feel  were  overlooked  at  the  time. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
stated  a  long-term  concern  about  sod- 
buster, and  so  there  we  stand. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest  the 
absence  of  aquorum.  

The  FRESIUDTO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wOl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Aouta).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

OKDBS  or  mocxDxna 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
are  working  on  an  amendment  or 
amendments  to  this  measure,  and  I 
think  they  are  making  progress.  I  un- 
dmtand  that  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  them  if  the  Senate  stood  in 
recess  for  a  few  minutes  so  that  they 
would  not  be  interrupted  and  distract- 
ed. 

ucan  vwTtL  11:40  jlm. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unl- 
mous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  20  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:20  aan..  recessed  until 
11:40  ajn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Aoams). 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fn»n  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURR  BCr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order  on  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


NEED  FOR  NOXIOUS  WEED 

>NTROL  AND  THE  ATTITUDE 

Or  THOSE  WHO  WOULD  STOP 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  nox- 
ious weeds  are  costing  agriculture  in 
this  country  millions  of  dollars  every 
year.  The  University  of  Idaho  esti- 
mates that  noxious  weeds  in  Just 
Idal^o  alone  are  causing  taxpayers 
almost  $5<X)  million  each  year  in  asri- 
cult«ral  losses  and  control  costs.  When 
these  noxious  weeds,  the  majority  of 
which  are  nonnatlve  species  of  foreign 
origki.  Invade  our  agricultural  lands, 
our  already  strapped  farmers  and 
ran<^ers  suffer  a  loss  of  productivity, 
land  value,  and  income.  In  turn,  the 
econfomy  of  our  agricultural  based 
communities  suffer. 

Noxious  weed  problems  many  times 
begi|i  on  our  Federal  lands.  It  is  unfor- 
tunMe  that  there  are  some  who  are 
showing  blatant  disregard  for  the 
pllgl^t  of  our  farmers  by  filing  lawsuits 
against  Federal  agencies  trying  to  use 
the  most  effective  means  available 
agallist  these  weed  species.  I  find  it 
quite  ironic  that  lawsuits  are  being 
filecl  against  Federal  noxious  weed 
contit>l  programs  to  "protect"  the  en- 
vironment when  these  are  the  same 
nonnatlve  weeds  that  are  outcompet- 
ing  f  esirable  native  vegetation.  These 
noxibus  weeds  are  spreading  through 
some  of  our  western  wilderness  areas, 
and  both  Glacier  and  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Parks  and  lawsuits  by  so-called 
environmentalists  are  blockhig  control 
ef f  01  ts. 

I  lecently  came  across  an  article  on 
the  jnoxious  weed  threat  to  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  The  problem 
there  is  one  with  which  I  am  familiar 
because  it  is  the  same  one  that  con- 
cemt  me  in  Idaho— the  threat  of  com- 
plete takeover  by  knapweed.  There  is  a 
species  of  knapweed  invading  desirable 
elk  range  in  a  portion  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  Park  officials  predict 
its  continued  spread  will  result  in  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  the  northern  Yel- 
lowstone elk  population.  In  the  article, 
park  supervisor/forestry  technician 
stated,  "We  need  to  use  herbicides— 
carefully— wherever  they  fit  and  only 
whe|t  necessary.  But  we  would  be  dere- 
lict in  protecting  these  natural  re- 
sources if  we  didn't  use  them."  I  con- 
tend that  everyone  who  has  a  noxious 
wee<  problem  is  derelict  if  they  do  not 
take  steps  to  remove  them. 

Ax  other  recent  article  caught  my  at- 
tention because  it  shows  the  absolute 
disregard  for  the  needs  of  public  land 
manf«ement  agencies  and  private 
landowners  in  the  Western  States.  It  is 
an  allele  in  the  Journal  of  an  Oregon 
based  organization  that  has  filed  law- 
suite  against  Federal  land  manage- 
ment agencies.  The  article  dealt  with 
how  to  use  the  National  Environmen- 
tal policy  Act  [NEPA]  and  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cidelAct  [FIFRA]  to  block  the  use  of 
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pestlddeJB  by  Federal  agencies.  Such 
programe  could  Include  the  control  of 
forest  p^sts,  noxious  weeds,  grasshop- 
pers, or  even  illegally  grown  plants  on 
Federal  lands. 

The  aitide  calls  the  process  "a  game 
and  should  be  f\m."  It  also  claims  that 
people  who  play  this  game  are  doing 
others  a  service.  I  certainly  do  not  con- 
sider the  challenging  of  Federal  land 
manageihent  agencies  environmental 
impact  Statements  a  fun  game  or  a 
service.  These  documents  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Go^mment  money.  That  means 
the  taxnayer  eventually  pays  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
which  Itltakes  to  complete  an  EIS  and 
defend  It  against  frivolous  lawsuits 
brought 'for  no  other  reason  but  to 
forestall  Federal  control  actions. 

I  doubt  if  Congress  or  the  Federal 
budget  iieeds  any  more  of  this  service, 
and  I  wander  if  the  average  farmer  or 
taxpayer  consider  this  service  very 
fimny,  considering  the  fact  that  they 
eventually  foot  the  bill  for  having  to 
defend  IfEPA  documents.  It  is  very  un- 
fortunate that  Federal  agencies  of  the 
Departnient  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Departmlent  of  Agriculture  must  spend 
their  already  short  budgets  fighting 
lawsuits  instead  of  managing  the  land 
mandated  to  their  care.  What  is  even 
more  iroeiic,  is  that  EPA  has  already 
reviewed  the  research  on,  and  regis- 
tered these  pesticides  for  use.  These 
lawsuits  are  forcing  Federal  land  man- 
agement] agendes  to  shut  down  their 
spray  prpgrams,  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequencas  to  others,  until  they  spend 
additional  taxpayer  dollars  to  dupli- 
cate research  and  analysis  already 
done  by  EPA  under  FIFRA. 

Most  of  the  pesticides  used  by  Feder- 
al land  management  agencies,  such  as 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  Forest  Service,  can  be  bought 
"over  the  counter"  in  any  metropoli- 
tan Washington,  DC,  farm  and  garden 
store.  Yet,  recent  Judicial  interpreta- 
tions of  NEPA  and  FIFRA  has  forced 
the  Government  to  spend  thousands 
of  taxdollars  to  explain  the  use  of 
compounds  in  the  most  unpopulated 
portion  of  this  Nation. 

To  deal  with  this  problem  we  need 
to  clarify  the  law  by  amending  FIFRA. 
Senator  Steve  Symms  and  I  introduced 
a  bill,  S,  398,  earlier  this  year  which 
would  allow  Federal  agencies  to  use 
chemica^  which  were  tested  and  ap- 
proved by  EPA.  It  is  time  to  get  the 
use  authorization  and  approval  of  a 
chemical  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  agency  which  is  equipped  to 
handle  it— the  EPA.  This  is  where 
Congress  intended  the  responsibility 
to  be— not  in  the  hands  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  or  Interior.  By 
amending  FIFRA  to  take  in  the  needs 
of  NEPA  in  the  registration  process, 
we  can  aarif  y  testing  and  registration 
responslpllity  to  assure  the  charge  for 


re- 


review  and  analjrsis  of  pestiddes 
mains  In  the  EPA. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
moving  this  legislation.  The  Commit- 
tee on  AjTlciiltiu^  has  Jurisdiction  and 
I  urge  my  friends  on  that  committee 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  matter  in 
order  that  they  may  fully  understand 
the  need  and  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  stand  ready  to  testify  and  to 
provide  for  you  others  who  must  deal 
with  the  current  situation  under  ciur- 
rent  inadequate  law. 


POOD  SECURITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin. 
Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  possible  that  we  are  near  to  reach- 
ing agreement  to  do  something  which 
would  actually  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
posing of  both  H.R.  1123  and  S.  410 
where  they  reach  the  point  of  being 
distinguished  by  being  among  the 
oldest  and  most  venerable  of  items  on 
the  calendar. 

I  know  Senator  BoscHwrrz  has  some 
comments  he  will  want  to  make.  Sena- 
tor BoREif.  Senator  Armstromg.  Sena- 
tor LUGAB.  myself,  and  others  who  are 
concerned  with  this  have  been  work- 
ing on  it.  I  think  within  the  next  few 
minutes  we  will  be  able  to  present  to 
the  Senate.  I  hope,  an  agreed  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  meantime,  if  nobody  else  is 
seeking  recognition,  I  am  going  to  sug- 
gest the  absense  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  provisions  of  S.  410  which  will 
delay  the  reporting  deadline  for  the 
National  Dsiry  Policy  Commission  to 
March  31,  1988,  from  March  31,  1987. 
and  make  certain  changes  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sodbuster  provisions  of 
the  1985  Food  Security  Act. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985  was  approved  in  De- 
cember 1985,  we  anticipated  that  the 
Dairy  Policy  Commission  would  have 
approximately  15  months  to  complete 
its  work.  Unfortunately,  there  was  a 
significant  delay  in  the  i«)pointment 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
which  make  It  impossible  for  the  Com- 
mission to  complete  its  analysis  by  the 
BCarch  31,  1987,  deadline.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  1-year  delay  will 
provide  sufficient  time  for  the  Com- 
mission to  complete  its  work  and  issue 
its  report. 


I  believe  the  delay  will  prove  benefi- 
cial for  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  dairy  indiistry. 
because  it  wIU  permit  the  Dairy  Com- 
mission to  do  a  more  thorough  review 
of  current  dairy  poUcy.  The  later 
deadline  will  provide  the  Commission 
the  opportimity  to  observe  longer 
term  resxilts  of  the  1985  dairy  legisla- 
tion. By  next  March,  the  Commission 
will  be  able  to  provide  a  better  assess- 
ment of  the  effects  of  the  whole-herd 
buyout  on  the  U.S.  supply  and  demand 
situation  for  milk  and  milk  products. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  modest  piece  of  legislation.  I  offer 
it  my  full  support. 

til.  LEIAHY.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
am  going  to  do,  so  Members  will  un- 
derstand, is  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  We  have  before  us 
H.R.  1123.  What  I  am  going  to  pro- 
pound—I do  not  do  this  yet.  but  so  ev- 
erybody will  know— I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  aside  H.R. 
1123  and  call  up  S.  410,  Calendar  No. 
24.  on  the  same  subject,  with,  of 
course,  the  Zorinsky  amendment;  then 
to  set  aside  the  committee  amend- 
ment: send  the  amendment  to  the  desk 
to  seek  its  adoption,  which  will  then 
conform  it;  then  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  by  Senator  Borxn.  He  has 
been  negotiating  with  Senator  Abm- 

STRONG. 

That  would  not  get  us  any  further 
ahead  than  we  are  now,  except  it 
would  get  it  into  the  form  we  want.  It 
does  not  finish  this  matter,  but  I  think 
all  Senators'  rights  will  be  protected. 

Now  I  shall  make  the  unanimous- 
consent  requests.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  be  allowed 
to  lay  aside  H.R.  1123  and  call  up  S. 
410,  Calendar  No.  24;  to  set  aside  the 
committee  amendment;  to  adopt  a 
committee  amendment  of  a  technical 
nature;  and  then  that  it  be  in  order  to 
consider  an  amendment  by  Senator 

BOREH. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  state,  is  the  amendment 
by  Senator  Boreh  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Yes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Or  is  it 
a  separate,  freestanding  amendment? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  No,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  adopt  by 
unanimous  consent  the  technical 
amendment  I  shall  send  to  the  desk. 
Then  I  shall  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  by  Senator  Boreit  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  So  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  that  the 
first  amendment  will  be  presented.  If 
it  is  then  adopted,  there  would  be  a 
second  amendment  sent  to  the  desk 
which  would  be  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  Itself— and  the  bill  itself  is  a  com- 
mittee amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  correct. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  has  beoi 
propoimded.  Do  other  Senators  seA 
recognition? 

Ifr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object;  I  want  to 
understand  this. 

Does  this  set  aside  the  committee 
action  which  was  the  Zorinsky  amend- 
ment?         

Mr.  LEIAHY.  No,  Mr.  President.  The 
technical  amendment  I  shall  send  Is 
purely  that;  it  is  a  technical  change.  It 
is  purely  technicaL  We  would  then 
have  before  us  an  amendment  by  Sen- 
ator BoREH,  which,  as  I  understand  it. 
would  be  to  amend  the  so-called  Zorin- 
isky  amendment. 

Ux.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  same  language  passed  by  the 
committee  would  be  put  before  us 
first.  Then  the  amendment  which  I 
shall  offer  with  Senator  Armstrohg 
will  become  a  substitute  for  the  origi- 
nal Zorinsky  language. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Further  reserving 
my  right  to  object,  so  the  Zorinsky 
amendment  would  then  be  the  lan- 
guage before  the  Senate  for  disposi- 
tion. And  it  is  not  affected  by  the 
unanimous-consent  request  but  would 
be  affected  by  the  Boren  amendment 
to  be  offered? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  correct.  And  If 
the  Boren  amendment  was  accepted.  It 
would  in  effect  replace  the  Zorinsky 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 
Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes 

before  it  recesses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
said  early  this  morning,  we  have  gone 
round  and  round  in  tnring  to  accom- 
modate each  Senator  on  the  matters 
before  us,  including  the  so-called  sod- 
buster amendment.  Now  we  have  two 
possibilities,  and  if  I  could  get  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  Just  for  a 

moment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order.  The  Senator 
will  suspend.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  I  could  get  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  for  Just  a 
moment,  because  this  would  affect 
them,  we  could  do  a  number  of  things. 
One,  I  could  repropound  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  If  it  was  ac- 
cepted, we  would  then  go  on  to  vote  on 
the  Boren  amendment.  We  could  move 
to  HJl.  1123.  which  is  before  us.  and 
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anybody  of  course  can  move  to  amend 
It.  Or  what  we  could  do— and  I  must 
t^  you  I  find  this  awfully  appealing— 


guished  majority  leader,  who  has  the 
responsibility  of  trying  to  keep  this 
calendar  going— he  is  on  the  floor— I 
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yield.  I  Understand  that  this  measure 
has  not  yet  been  cleared  with  the 
Budget  Committee.  If  the  chairman  of 
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We  have  had  the  assurance  from  the  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and  I  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
t.Viink  t.hnt.  would  sAtisfv  evervone  on    none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


"(C)  planted  to  alfalfa  or  another  mul- 
tlyear  grsM  or  legume  during  each  of  the 
1981  through  1985  crop  yean  as  part  of  a 
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•nybody  of  course  can  move  to  amend 
It.  Or  what  we  could  do— and  I  must 
tell  you  I  find  this  awfully  appealing— 
Is  to  say  OK.  If  these  are  going  to 
become  so  overweighted,  and  knowing 
the  Senate  has  a  great  deal  of  other 
thtaigs  to  do.  we  could  go  on  to  some- 
thing else,  like  the  homeless  bill  or 
PTC.  and  maybe  start  earlier  next 
year  on  these,  like  in  January,  to  get 
to  these  questions  of  sodbuster,  alfal- 
fa, and  everything  else. 

Now.  what  I  would  strongly  suggest 
is  that  we  try  something  similar  to 
what  I  suggested  before.  Or  I  would 
Just  go  and  sedi  amendments  to  what 
is  before  the  body.  HJl.  1123.  and 
either  vote  them  up  or  down.  If  people 
have  other  matters  which  go  way 
beytmd  the  scope  of  this  biU— and  I 
understand  a  number  of  Senators  have 
matters  of  great  importance— that  we 
bring  those  up  on  the  next  piece  of 
farm  legislation,  since  one  will  be  con- 
sidwed  very  soon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  the 
floor?  Does  a  Senator  seek  recogni- 
tion? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansaw.  who  I  think  did  have  a 
question  on  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fran  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
do  not  have  any  quarrel.  I  think  there 
has  been  an  agreonent  reached  here.  I 
do  not  want  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
that  agreement,  except  there  is  an- 
other bill  in  which  the  same  players 
have  an  interest.  As  I  understand,  if 
there  is  some  commitment  that  that 
bill  be  brought  up— and  I  am  not  cer- 
tain if  we  could  get  consent  to  go  to 
that  bill  in  consultation  with  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  managers— then  I 
think  that  would  resolve  some  of  the 
problons  we  have.  I  know  Senator 
Grasslkt  has  an  amendment  he  would 
like  to  offer  and  I  have  an  interest  in 
that  amendment.  I  Imow  Senator 
BouH  had  an  amendment  on  cotton 
quality,  as  weU  as  Senator  Boscbwitz. 
Senator  Damtobth.  Senator  Pbzssler, 
Senators  I^vm  and  Ribgle,  Senator 
Mrzshbaum,  Senator  Snois.  and  I 
think  another  one  by  Senators  Mbiz- 
BiBATni  and  Hnm.  I  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  whenever  you  bring  a  farm 
bill  up.  it  attracts  a  lot  of  interest. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield  for  Jtist  a  moment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  discussed  this,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  knows,  with  him 
and  with  others.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  see  that  come  up.  I  think,  because 
of  the  number  of  amendments,  there 
is  no  way  in  God's  green  Earth  we  are 
going  to  bring  it  up  this  week,  unless 
we  had  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment—this Dairy  Commission  bill  tells 
you  how  difficult  that  is  to  do  on  a 
routine  thing.  It  would  probably  be 
impossible,  but  I  say  to  the  distin- 


guished majority  leader,  who  has  the 
responsibility  of  trying  to  keep  this 
calelidar  going— he  is  on  the  floor— I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  go  with  it  at 
any  time  after  the  recess  that  Mem- 
bers would  like.  Senator  Luoar.  the 
distinguished  ranking  member,  is 
reac^.  I  would  note,  however,  and  I 
urge  Senators— and  I  hope  Senators 
understand  I  am  very,  very  serious 
about  this— if  we  end  up  with  a  huge 
f  ami  bill  with  costs  skyrocketing,  I  am 
going  to  be  constrained  to  vote  against 
it,  af  d  I  suspect  a  lot  of  Members  from 
faml  States  or  not  from  farm  States 
wilU 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  spend 
all  the  time  needed— I  will  spend  time 
on  jweekends,  evenings,  mornings, 
whatever— with  Senators  in  trying  to 
worll  out  a  roadmap,  imanimous-con- 
sent  agreements,  anything  they  want, 
but  we  have  a  matter  now  where  the 
Senator  from  Oldahoma  [Mr.  Boren] 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AsKETROifc]  have  come  from  really 
initially  what  I  think  were  opposing 
views,  worked  very,  very  hard,  very 
diligently,  their  staffs  have  worked 
very  diligently  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Iowa— excuse 
me,  the  Senator  from  Idaho— we  Just 
had  the  Governor  of  Iowa  testifying 
before  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I 
apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho— 
and  others  have  worked  very  hard  on 
this.  I  We  ought  to  get  that  part  out  be- 
cause we  have  agreed.  Senator  Lugar 
and  I  have  agreed.  Let  that  part  go 
through.  Let  us  set  up  an  approximate 
time,  or  an  exact  time— it  is  all  right 
with  me— to  bring  up  the  other  piece 
of  legislation. 

\U.  DOLE.  Obviously,  I  think  the 
Senator  is  right.  There  is  a  UtUe  bill 
caUed  H.R.  1157.  It  provides  for  an 
acregge  diversion  program  for  1987 
proAicers  of  winter  wheat  and  extends 
assistance  to  farmers  adversely  affect- 
ed tor  natural  disasters  in  1986  who 
could  not  plant.  That  is  all  the  bill  did. 
But.  again,  it  is  a  farm  bill.  It  has  now 
attracted  a  number  of  amendments. 
But  I  understand  after  I  checked  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  LnoAH]  and  staff  that  on  this 
bill,  with  amendments,  an  agreement 
could  be  cleared  on  this  side.  We  could 
reach  the  agreement,  then  leave  it  up 
to  the  majority  leader  to  call  it  up. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
know  of  any  objection  on  his  side  to 
the  proposed  agreement? 

Mi.  LEAHY.  Each  time  I  look  at  it 
therfc  are  a  couple  of  odds  and  ends 
tacked  on.  If  it  gets  too  long  I  may 
have  a  couple  myself. 

M«.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mi.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tingfushed  Senator  from  Vermont  will 
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yield.  I  imderstand  that  this  measure 
has  not  yet  been  cleared  with  the 
Budget  <t:ommittee.  If  the  chairman  of 
the  comhiittee,  Mr.  Lkaht.  wishes  me 
to  comnjit  to  try  to  call  up— and  I  will 
make  evjsry  effort  to  do  so  if  that  is 
the  agreement— H.R.  1157  at  an  early 
date,  I  will  make  that  commitment,  if 
that  wil^  help  other  Senators  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  on  the  issue  that  is 
now  pending. 

Mr.  LSAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tingulshM  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  made  a  generous  offer.  I  certainly 
would  cdncur  in  it.  I  might  suggest  to 
the  dllsti|igtiished  Sentor  from  Kansas 
that  that  might  be  the  best  way.  bring 
the  bill  up.  We  all  know  how  this  hap- 
pens. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  said  he  will  attempt  to 
bring  it  ^p  at  an  early  date.  Let  us  go 
by  that,  t  have  a  feeling  once  it  was  on 
the  floor  and  we  started  we  would 
probably  find  ourselves  very  quickly 
working  lout  an  agreement  because  I 
think  every  Senator  understands.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  feel  very 
strongly  I  in  our  responsibility.  If  this 
suddenly  became  a  bill  that  was  so 
overloaded  with  things  that  went  way 
beyond  ^he  budget,  we  are  going  to 
ote  against  it.  I  do  not  know 
you  do  it.  And  so  there  is 
be  that  impetus  to  keep  it 
n. 

tor  from  West  Virginia  said 
to  attempt  to  bring  up  the 
hat  is  good  enough  for  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Senate 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes bef ^  it  recesses  imder  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeqtion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator^eld? 

Mr.  LEJAHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished tnajority  leader  has  indicated 
that  he  is  prepared  to  try  to  help  us.  It 
affects  Members  on  both  sides.  It  is 
not  a  Ropubllcan  or  a  Democratic  bill. 
I  think  tuiere  are  an  equal  number  of 
amendments  on  each  side  of  the  aisle. 
Some  are  important  and  some  will  dis- 
appear. There  are  a  couple  that  I 
know  will  not  go  anywhere. 

That  Would  give  everybody  a  right,  if 
we  couldj  get  the  biU  up,  to  offer  what 
they  wanted.  If  we  cannot  get  an 
agreemept,  let  them  offer  the  amend- 
ments, it  might  take  a  day,  and  I 
think  thit  would  be  aU. 

I  believe  that  would  protect  Senator 
GrassleT,  who  has  an  amendment  or 
two,  as  well  as  Senator  Boschwitz, 
who  has  an  amendment  he  wants  to 
offer  on  ^.R.  1157.  All  we  need  to  do  is 
get  the  bill  up.  We  are  not  trying  to 
get  a  tiine  agreement  now,  because 
there  ar^  some  budget  problems.  We 
may  no^  be  able  to  get  a  budget 
waiver, 


We  have  had  the  assurance  from  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and  I 
think  that  would  satisfy  everyone  on 
this  side,  if  it  satisfies  the  distin- 
guished Senator   from   Indiana   [Bftr. 

LUOAHI. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  srield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  if  he  wishes  to  make 
a  statement. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  B^.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have 
the  floor?  The  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta does  not  have  a  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  a 
question. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  seeking  recognition. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  does  not 
have  a  question. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Then,  I  ask  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
like  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  our  side 
that  is  holding  up  H.R.  1157.  It  is 
Indeed  an  objection  from  the  other 
side.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  obstreper- 
ous about  this  bill,  which  is  a  bill  that 
should  go  through  rapidly,  with  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Boren  and 
Senator  Armstroitg. 

This  bill  deals  with  a  dairy  board 
that  has  technically  expired,  and 
therefore  it  should  go  forward. 

We  would  like  to  have  assurances, 
and  I  believe  that  the  minority  leader 
is  satisfied  with  the  assurances,  and  so 
am  I,  that  we  would  be  able  to  proceed 
expeditiously  with  H.R.  1157.  I  see 
that  my  friend  the  majority  leader  is 
shaking  his  head. 

Then  we  would  offer  the  amend- 
ment I  have,  which  has  much  more  ap- 
pUcation  to  that  bill  than  this  bill. 

So  I  would  join  with  the  majority 
leader  and  say  that  we  are  satisfied  to 
go  ahead,  and  I  would  not  object  if  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  should  pro- 
pound his  unanimous-consent  request 
at  this  time. 

S.  410 

Mr.  LEIAHY.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  again  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  be  able  to 
lay  aside  HJl.  1123.  call  up  S.  410.  Cal- 
endar No.  24.  and  set  aside  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  send  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  adopt  the 
technical  amendment,  and  then  it  be 
in  order  to  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Boren. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  by  that  that  the  technical 
amendment  has  been  adopted  and 
that  we  are  now  on  S.  410^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  S.  410. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  410)  to  amend  the  Pood  Security 
Act  of  1985  to  extend  the  date  for  submit- 
ting the  report  required  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Dairy  Policy. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  after  line  5.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SBC  L  KQUrrABLE  TREATMENT  Of  PBODUCERS 
PLANTING  ALFALFA  IN  ROTATION 

Section  1212(a)(1)  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  (16  n.S.C.  3812(aHl))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  planted  to  alfalfa  or  another  mul- 
tlyear  grass  or  legume  during  each  of  the 
1981  through  1985  crop  years  as  part  of  a 
rotation  practice  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

SEC  >.  CONSERVATION  PLAN  FOR  HIGHLY  ERODI- 
BLELAND. 

Section  1212(aK2)  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  (16  nJS.C.  3812(aX2))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "conservation  plan" 
the  following:  "that  docimients  the  deci- 
sions of  the  person  with  respect  to  location, 
land  use,  tillage  systems,  and  conservation 
treatment  measures  and  schedule  and  that 
is";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  local  soil  conservation  districts 
shall  minimize  the  quantity  of  documenta- 
tion a  person  must  submit  to  comply  with 
this  paragraph.". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  af 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  EXTENSION  OF  DATE  FOR  REPORT  OF 
NATIONAL  COIfMISSION  ON  DAIRY 
POUCY. 

Section  143(c)  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  (7  UJS.C.  1446  note)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1988". 

SEC  2.  EQUffABLE  TREATMENT  OP  PRODUCERS 
PLANTING  ALFALFA  IN  ROTATION 

Section  12I2(aKl)  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  (16  VS.C.  3812(aXl»  la  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 


"(C)  planted  to  alfalfa  or  another  mul- 
tlyear  graM  or  legume  during  each  of  the 
1981  through  1985  crop  yean  as  part  of  a 
rotation  practice  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

SBC  1  CMNSERVAnON  PLAN  POR  HICHLT  KBOM- 
BLELAND. 

Section  1212(aX2)  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  (16  n.8.C.  3812(aK2)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "cmiaervatloD  plan" 
the  following:  "that  documents  the  deci- 
sions of  the  person  with  respect  to  location, 
land  use.  tillage  systems,  and  conservation 
treatment  measures  and  schedule  and  that 
is";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  local  soil  conservation  districts 
shall  minimize  the  quantity  of  documenta- 
tion a  person  must  submit  to  comply  with 
this  paragraph.". 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  are  set  aside. 

AMxmiMmT  NO.  so 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  the  National  Caia- 
mission  on  Dairy  Policy  to  lease  office 
space  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  necessary  supplies 
and  services) 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  technics  amend- 
ment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Seitator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  I^aht] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  80. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  1  through  5 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

SECTION    1.    NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    DAOtT 
POUCY. 

(a)  ExTKHsioM  OP  Rbportuic  Datk.— Sec- 
tion 143(c)  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
(7  U.S.C.  1446  note)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1988". 

(b)  LXASniG  AlTD  Coiitractimg  Autbor- 
rrr.-Section  144  of  such  Act  (7  D.S.C.  1446 
note)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  to  the  extent  there  are  sufficient 
funds  available  to  the  Commission  imder 
section  145  and  subject  to  such  rules  as  may 
be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion may— 

"(1)  lease  office  space  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

"(2)  procure  temporary  or  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorised 
by  section  3109(b)  of  UUe  5.  United  States 
Code.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  further  debate. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  as  submitted. 

The  amendment  (No.  80)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  withhold  the  tabling 
motion,  I  wish  to  make  an  inquiry. 


■**^  Wrf"^*.1 
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Did  the  technical  •mendment  which 
hat  Just  been  adoiyted  have  anything 
to  do  wtth  title  m  of  the  bffl? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  It  gives  authority  to 
the  dairy  oommlaBion  to  roit  space 
and  enter  Into  ccmtracts. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  My  concern  is 
whether  inadvertently  we  may  have 
wiped  out  the  so-called  McConnell 
amendment,  which  was  part  of  the 
committee  amendment.  Were  we 
•w«*»M*<"g  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
iwoceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes 
before  reccMing. 

The  FRE8n>INO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reccmsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agree  to. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
queittion  occurs  on  the  committee 
am  f  p^^wn^fif. 

Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  I  would  like  to 
speak  about  the  dairy  bill,  if  we  can 
continue  for  awhile.  I  would  like  to 
9eak  now.  before  lunch,  rather  than 
after  lunch.  The  Budget  Committee 
will  meet  at  that  time. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  let  us  get  the  Boren  amendment 
ad(H>ted   and   then   ask   for   time   to 


Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  After  that  I  will 
speak.  

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Boren  amendment  is  in  order  at 
this  time,  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
hmna  is  recognized,  and  the  rights  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  be 
protected. 

AMKIiUlllT  iro.  11 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AaMsraoHG],  Mr.  E^oh, 
Mr.  Comuo,  and  Mr.  Kabmxs  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideratioiL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legidative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  CMlahom*  (Mr.  Borxr], 
for  hlmaeU.  Mr.  AxmntcMO.  Mr.  Kzor.  Mr. 
ConuD.  and  Mr.  Kauna,  propooes  an 
smmdment  numbered  81. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  oUows: 


On 

andl 
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X  strike  out  Unea  8  throush  19 
In  lieu  thereto  the  following: 

IN  or  CONSBBVATION  PLANNING 
PtOdSS  rOB  PBODUCBIIS  PLANTING 
ALPALPA. 

1313  of  the  Food  Secxirity  Act  of 
nJB.C.  3813)  ia  amended  by  strlUng 
at  the  end  of  subaectlon  (b)  and 
inaertlnk  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or"  and  adding 
the  f olliwing  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Ob  highly  erodible  land  planted  to  al- 
falfa ditring  each  of  the  1981  through  1985 
crop  years  as  part  of  a  rotation  practice  ap- 
proved J>y  the  Secretary,  if  the  person  has 
submitKd  a  conservation  plan  based  on  the 
local  Sbil  Conservation  service  technical 
guide  aid  approved  by  the  local  soil  conser- 
vation district,  in  consultation  with  the  local 
commi^eea  established  under  section  8(b)  of 
the  Sod  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Afct  (18  n.ac.  590h(b))  and  the  Secre- 
tary, si|ch  perstm  shall  have  until  June  I, 
1988,  tot  comply  with  the  plan  without  being 
subject  to  program  ineligibility  imder  sec- 
Uon  1211.". 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  lexpress  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senatok-  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Abm- 
STRONO],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Kumd,  and  others  who  have 
worked  with  us.  I  also  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  those  who  are  active  in 
the  cotiservation  movement  and  who 
have  cputicipated  in  what  I  think  is  a 
constrf  ctive  solution  to  a  very  serious 
problem. 

All  of  us  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
should  stop  the  breaking  out  of  highly 
erodible  land  in  this  country  and  that 
we  shGuld  stop  the  practice  of  encour- 
aging the  farming  of  highly  erodible 
land  by  paying  Government  subsidies 
to  tho^  who  do  break  it  out. 

Last  Brear  when  we  acted  on  the  farm 
legislation  and  when  the  sodbuster 
legislation,  which  we  have  all  support- 
ed, waa  finally  enacted  into  law,  there 
were  araae  inadvertent  problems  cre- 
ated. lOne  of  these  problems  had 
drawn  the  attention  of  our  late  col- 
leaguej  Senator  Ed  Zorinsky  of  Ne- 

Henad  noted  that  what  we  are  at- 
temptfig  to  try  to  do  in  this  legisla- 
tion wias  to  make  sure  that  no  new 
land  was  broken  out.  For  those  who 
were  fanning  land  over  the  past  5-year 
period,  from  1981  through  1985,  addi- 
tional time  was  given  to  those  farmers 
to  come  up  with  a  conservation  plan 
and  then  additional  time  to  fully  im- 
plement this  plan.  In  fact,  time  was 
extended  all  the  way  through  1995  in 
some  qases  for  full  implementation. 

On  ^e  other  hand,  there  were  farm- 
ers whb  were  following  the  normal  and 
I  might  say  laudable  practice  of  crop 
rotation.  They  put  their  land  in  alfalfa 
for  4  or  5  or  6  years  and  then  planted 
it  in  ahother  crop  only  for  1  year,  for 
examiiie,  wheat,  and  then  they  put  it 
back  in  alfalfa  again  as  a  cover.  This 
way  the  land  was  put  to  conserving 
use. 

Inadvertently  when  the  language 
was  drafted,  the  definition  of  "agricul- 
tural :  commodity,"  when  we  deter- 
mined!  who  was  farming  that  land  pre- 
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vlously  did  not  include  alfalfa,  so  iron- 
ically those  farmers  who  had  had  their 
land  in  a  cover  crop  under  a  sound  ro- 
tation conservation  practice  for  the  5- 
year  period  and  those  who  were  get- 
ting ready  to  have  their  1  year  in 
which  the^  planted  another  crop,  like 
wheat,  wefe  to  have  to  immediately 
comply  with  the  conservation  plan  and 
in  some  cases  that  would  be  quite  ex- 
pensive, wlklle  those  farmers  who  had 
been  farming  a  different  commodity, 
like  wheats  every  single  year  during 
that  5-yeat-  period  would  be  allowed 
the  additiopal  time. 

What  we  have  wanted  to  do  is  work 
out  a  very  carefully  crafted  amend- 
ment that  would  not  set  any  precedent 
of  weakenihg  the  sodbuster  legislation 
at  all.  one  I  that  would  not  create  any 
loophole,  dne  that  would  not  create  a 
precedent  for  further  exemptions  in 
the  future  or  for  any  delay  in  the  f uU 
implementation  of  the  sodbuster  con- 
cept for  which  aU  of  us  involved  in 
these  negotiations  have  very  strong 
feelings  and  strongly  support. 

This  amendment  as  we  have  now 
presented  it  would  simply  do  one 
thing.  It  would  give  those  who  have 
been  following  sound  crop  rotation 
conservation  practices,  who  have  had 
alfalfa  on  their  land  diuing  this  previ- 
ous period  Ifrom  1981  to  1985  as  a  part 
of  crop  rotation,  it  would  give 
them 

The   PR] 
hour  of  1 
quire 
further,     i 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  procead  for  not  to  exceed  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes  before  recessing  and 
then,  Mr.  president,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Boschwitz  be  recog- 
nized.        I 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  be  recog- 
nized after  the  Senator  from  Olilaho- 
ma  has  concluded? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  know  Senator  Arm- 


IIDING    OFFICER.    The 
20  has  arrived.  It  will  re- 
lous  consent  to  proceed 


STRONG 

on  the 
Boi 

Mr.  B 
disposed  o: 

Mr.  BO: 
be  dls] 
those  wis: 
or  15 
rollcall  vo 
minutes 


les  to  speak  and  then  act 
idment,  and  then  Senator 
and  Senator  McClurk  also. 
The  amendment  will  be 


EN.  The  amendment  will 
of.  I  say  to  the  leader  with 
to  speak  it  will  take  10 
tes.  It  will  not  require  a 
It  would  take  10  or  15 
total  time.  We  could  per- 
haps complete  the  remarks  of  these 
and  actioQ  on  the  amendment,  those 
who  wish  tX)  speak  on  that  amendment 
with  a  p«riod  of  time  for  Senator 
BoscHwrn. 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Senate  to 
proceed  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out object!  on,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
complete  my  remarks  very,  very  speed- 
ily here. 

Let  me  say  all  this  amendment  does 
now  is  it  Just  only  covers  those  who 
have  been  using  sound  crop  rotation 
practices  who  have  been  involved  with 
using  alfalfa  as  a  cover  crop.  It  simply 
gives  them  until  June  1,  1988,  to  actu- 
ally bring  their  conservation  plan  into 
full  implementation  and  compliance. 

This  is  very  carefully  drawn  sind  will 
not  allow  a  single  acre  not  now  in  cul- 
tivation broken  out.  It  would  not  re- 
quire any  exemption  except  those 
using  alfalfa  under  crop  rotation  prac- 
tices. 

I  express  appreciation  to  Senator 
Armstrohg  and  others  involved. 

Let  me  again  renew  my  own  personal 
pledge  to  do  evenrthlng  that  I  can  to 
see  to  it  that  the  sodbuster  legislation 
is  enacted  fully  and  completely,  imple- 
mented fully  and  completely,  and 
there  be  no  possibility  of  it  being  wa- 
tered down  in  the  future  or  exemp- 
tions being  attempted  to  be  carved  out 
of  it  because  that  has  not  been  the 
desire  or  intention  of  anyone  involved 
in  these  negotiations. 

Again  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Colorado. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Senator 
ExoH  for  his  help  on  this  matter  and 
Senator  McClorz  and  Senator  Comrao 
as  well. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boren]  has  long  t)een  tuiown  as  one  of 
the  most  skillful  legislators  to  come 
into  this  Chamber.  What  he  suggested 
is  we  make  one  last  attempt  to  see  if 
we  could  compose  our  differences  of 
opinion.  I  was  eager  to  comply,  par- 
ticularly because  our  fundamental  in- 
terests in  preserving  the  sodbuster 
concept  of  soil  conservation  and  at  the 
same  time  doing  so  without  injuring 
any  farmers  and  without  inconven- 
iencing anyone  were  the  same. 

The  result  is  exactly  the  compromise 
that  Senator  Borxm  has  described.  It 
does  not  create  a  limited  exemption 
from  the  sodbuster  bill.  What  it  says  is 
people  who  are  in  alfalfa  and  who  now 
wish  to  plant  a  subsidy  crop  may  do  so 
and  get  a  1-year  phasein  period  for  the 
adoption  of  their  conservation  plan. 

And  it  really  is  a  statesmanlike  com- 
promise which  wiU  avoid  any  injury  to 
the  farmers  involved  and  also  avoid 
any  injury  to  the  principle  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  sodbuster  bill.  So  I 
am  very  thankful  for  that. 

I  also  want  to  Join  my  colleague  in 
acknowledging  with  great  appreciation 
the  contribution  to  this  compromise 
and  to  the  thought  which  has  gone 
into  it  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
lix.  Kastcm.  of  our  friend  Jm 
McClorb  from  Idaho,  of  Jm  Ezoh 
and  also  of  a  number  of  others  who 
are  not  here  on  short  notice  to  speak 
but  who  have  been  very  much  interest- 
ed in  this  matter:  My  colleague  from 


Colorado,  Mr.  Wibth:  Senators  Nuim, 
BuMFna,  Dahfobth.  CBAna.  Wilsok, 
and  McCaiit;  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  particularly  Pete  Myers, 
and  a  nimiber  of  conservation  groups 
who.  behind  the  scenes,  have  been 
working  the  last  several  days  and  even 
up  until  the  last  hour  to  develop  the 
language  of  this  compromise,  which 
we  really  think  is  important. 

Even  though  the  original  proposal 
did  not  create  a  huge  loophole,  many 
of  us  were  concerned,  particularly  the 
conservation  groups,  that  a  precedent 
might  be  set.  By  avoiding  that,  we 
think  this  Is  a  very  worthwhile  com- 
promise to  achieve. 

This  could  not  have  been  possible 
were  it  not  for  the  thoughtful  partici- 
pation of  the  Conservation  Founda- 
tion, the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
America,  the  National  Association  of 
State  Foresters,  the  American  Farm- 
land Trust,  the  National  Resources 
Defense  CouncU,  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  the  Audubon  Society,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  and 
the  International  Association  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Agencies.  I  especially 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  NuHH,  who  was  prepared  to 
Join  with  me  in  resisting,  at  length,  if 
necessary,  an  unwise  amendment.  He 
has  agreed,  as  have  the  others  I  have 
mentioned,  to  the  form  of  this  com- 
promise. 

I  thank  all  who  have  participated 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes;  of  course. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  worked  care- 
fully, as  has  been  noted,  with  conser- 
vation groups  and  he  has  presented  a 
distinguished  list. 

Could  the  Senator  inform  us  wheth- 
er he  has  consulted  with  these  groups 
that  he  has  mentioned  within  the  last 
hour  on  the  specific  wording  of  the 
Boren  amendment?  I  believe  that 
many  Americans  who  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  conservation,  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  this  Senator,  would 
want  reassurance  that  this  language 
has  been  examined  and  foimd  to  be 
valuable  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
raising  this  question.  In  mentioning  all 
of  the  conservation  groups  that  I  did,  I 
intended  to  single  them  out  for  praise 
for  their  participation  and  particularly 
for  their  wilUngness  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  when  it  looked  like  we 
were  going  to  have  a  showdown  over 
the  issue  of  a  loophole.  I  cannot  hon- 
estly represent  that  every  one  of  the 
groups  which  I  mentioned  earlier  have 
signed  off  on  this  legislation.  But  rep- 
resentatives of  conservation  interests, 
particularly  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Conservation  Foundation,  actually 
participated  in  the  drafting  of  this 


language,  and  I  believe  that  it  broadly 
meets  their  approval. 

But  I  would  not  want  to  mJalead  the 
Senator.  We  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
have  a  referendum  on  it,  but  I  think 
there  will  be  no  objection  from  conser- 
vation interests.  And  in  that  spirit,  I 
would    represent    that    it    has    been 
cleared  by  them. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
luctantly rise  to  oppose  the  Boren 
amendment.  I  do  so  only  because  it  de- 
letes the  Zorinsky  amendment.  The 
Zorinsky  amendment,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oldahoma  would  agree  with 
me,  was  an  atten4>t  to  acoHnplish 
equity  for  a  group  of  farm  producers 
who  were,  I  believe,  inadvertently  hurt 
by  the  provisions  of  current  law. 

Now,  it  does  preserve  some  small 
degree  of  help  for  one  group  of  com- 
modity producers,  but  does  so  at  the 
expense  of  abandoning  help  for 
others.  Therefore,  I  cannot  support  it. 
I  do  know,  however,  that  I  can  count 
the  votes  and  I  think  it  is  going  to 
happen,  and  I  am  not  going  to  delay 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  in 
bringing  about  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  want  to  take  time 
to  at  least  point  out  an  inequity  that 
has  occurred,  I  hope  imwitUngly.  All 
the  Zorinsky  amendment  was  trying  to 
do  was  say  that  if  you  were  practicing 
good  soil  conservation  in  a  rotation  of 
crops  that  Included  alfalfa,  grasses, 
and  legiunes,  you  would  not  be  penal- 
ized because  you  have  been  a  good 
steward.  And  here  we  are,  in  the  name 
of  good  soil  conservation,  penalizing 
those  who  have  been  the  best  practi- 
tioners of  good  conservation  practices 
and  utilizing  these  crops  in  rotation. 

Now,  that,  to  me,  is  unjust.  It,  to  me, 
is  a  perversion  of  any  kind  of  logic  or 
sense  or  equity  that  oiight  to  pervade 
this  kind  of  legislation. 

Why  should  we  take  the  one  group 
that  has  been  doing  the  best  Job  and 
say  to  that  one  group:  "You  are  going 
to  be  penalized  because  you  Just 
happen  to  fit  the  rubric  of  trying  to  do 
better?"  Why  should  we  penalize  those 
who  are  not  sodbusters? 

I  am  amazed  that  my  friend  from 
Colorado  keeps  talking  about  loop- 
holes in  the  sodbuster  bill.  That  is 
sheer  nonsense,  my  friend.  The  sod- 
buster bill  deals  with  taking  virgin 
lands  out  of  grasses  and  putting  them 
into  production.  I  fully  support  that 
provision. 

But  what  this  biU  has  done,  what 
the  law  has  now  done,  is  said  if  you 
have  ever  had  that  land  out  of  produc- 
tion but  put  it  back  into  conservation 
with  a  legume,  alfalfa  or  grass,  you  are 
going  to  be  treated  differently  than 
those  who  have  not  done  that  at  all 
and  have  it  in  other  commodities. 
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So  thew  crops,  and  they  are  oom- 
moditleB  In  the  broad  term  if  not  the 
of  art  of  the  statute,  alfalfa, 
and  lecumes  are  commodities 
cultivated  by  farmers  Just  as  they  cul- 
tivate cotUm.  wheat,  and  any  other 
crop. 

But  if  they  hi^ipen  to  cultivate 
those  particular  crops  at  this  particu- 
lar time  on  those  particularly  erodible 
acres,  they  are  going  to  be  penalized. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
they  are  penalised. 

The  Boren  amendment  preserves  for 
one  of  those  groups  a  delay  of  1  year. 
It  does  nothing  with  respect  to  the 
rest  of  the  years,  and  does  nothing 
with  respect  to  the  other  crops.  If  that 
Is  Justice  and  equity.  I  will  est  it,  and 
If  that  is  sodbuster.  I  will  eat  it.  be- 
cause sodbuster  deals  with  conserva- 
tion of  virgin  lands  and  we  should  not 
subsidise  that  conservation  of  lands 
which  at  all  times  in  the  past  have 
been  in  grasses,  and  I  agree.  But  we 
have  farmers  out  there  who  simply  do 
not  have  the  capacity  at  this  particu- 
lar time  to  deal  with  the  cost  of  con- 
version in  a  rotation  practice,  which 
they  have  followed  for  years,  many  of 
them,  because  they  are  good  manag- 
es, and  now  they  are  going  to  be  told 
they  have  to  eat  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  they 
ought  to  have  to  eat  it. 

Second.  I  think  there  will  be  a  lot 
more  discussion  between  now  and  1990 
as  these  provisions  that  now  will  be 
alone  applied  to  those  who  hm>pen  to 
have  grass  or  legumes,  and  after  1 
year's  delay  will  be  applied  to  alfalfa, 
and  will  later  be  ftpUed  to  all  other 
commodities  snd  suddenly  the  farmers 
are  going  to  find  out  what  the  costs  of 
the  plans  are  going  to  be. 

I  have  some  extensive  remarks 
which  I  wHl  not  take  the  time  to  deliv- 
er in  full  at  this  time  about  the  cost  of 
farming  and  the  typical  margins  that 
farmers  in  my  State  now  do  not  enjoy, 
and  the  additional  cost  that  will  be  im- 
posed by  these  conservation  practices 
which  this  Congress,  in  my  Judgment, 
without  sufficient  analysis,  has  voted, 
and  how  many  of  those  farmers,  with- 
out the  denial   of  their  farm  pro- 


OFPICER.   The 
has  arrived  for 


The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

I  ssk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  further  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  on  the  measure. 

I  siso  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  BoscBWiTZ.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes  before  the 
recess,  and  that  the  Chair  then  recess 
the     Senate     without     any     further 


The   PRESIDINO 
time  of  the  Senate 


amendments  or  any  further  action  on 
the  measure  at  this  time. 

The  Senate  will  be  resuming  consid- 
eration of  the  measure  at  2  o'clo<^  at 
which|  time  further  action  can  be 
takenj  

The)  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  I  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  kt  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  ftom  Idaho. 

Mr.  I  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thankj  the  distinguished  Democratic 
leaderl 

Mr.  IPresident.  I  wiU  be  brief.  I  do 
know  jthat  the  handwriting  is  on  the 
wall,  rhe  votes  have  been  counted. 
The  I  oren  amendment  will  be  adopt- 
ed. I  '  till  not  object  to  that  consider- 
ation I  n-  that  vote.  I  wHl  not  demand  a 
roUcal  vote  because  I  know  what  the 
votes  are.  But  I  do  want  people  to  im- 
derstabd  that  we  have  not  solved  the 
problem  of  the  soil  conservation  title 
to  the  so-called  sodbuster  bill. 

We  are  going  to  visit  that  again  as 
those  costs  come  up  and  are  more 
fully  recognized  and  other  commod- 
ities than  the  ones  now  being  talked 
about>-legumes.  alfalfa,  and  grass.  As 
other  commodity  growers  begin  to  face 
the  ccists  which,  in  my  judgment,  are 
going  I  to  exceed  the  current  esti- 
mates4-and  the  current  estimate  is 
that  t<hey  will  cost  $13  per  acre  per 
year— I  ask  my  colleagues,  go  home 
and  ttOk  to  your  farmers  and  find  out 
how  many  farmers  believe  they  can 
acceptl  on  their  erodible  acres  as  de- 
fined by  the  SCS,  an  additional  cost  of 
$13  pek"  acre  per  year.  In  my  judgment, 
the  cost  will  exceed  that,  but  we  do 
not  know  that  yet. 

I  iust  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying 
today  that  this  Congress  has  done  a 
witless  and  foolish  thing  without  ade- 
quately analyzing  what  its  costs  will 
be.  We  have  been  induced  to  do  it 
under  the  rubric  of  being  for  a  sod- 
buster biU  when  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sodbuster  bill;  it  has  to  do 
with  ioil  conservation.  That  is  an  im- 
portant subject  and  ought  not  to  be 
hidde*  in  the  basis  of  a  bill  to  which  it 
has  very  little  or  no  relation. 

Mr.  president,  I  rise  today  to  disciiss 
a  needed  technical  amendment  to  the 
farm  bill,  the  original  committee 
amendment  to  S.  410  was  an  amend- 
ment added  by  my  friend,  the  late 
Senator  Zorinsky.  This  amendment 
addresses  a  serious  problem  which  has 
been  troubling  me  for  some  months. 
The  i«ue  was  brought  to  the  forefront 
by  recent  actions  in  the  Senate  and 
House  Agriculture  Committees.  This 
issue  ^  the  intent  and  implementation 
of  su  vitle  B— the  highly  erodible  land 
ration  section  of  title  XII,  of 
Security  Act  of  1985. 
state  that  I  voted  for  the  sod- 
bustet  section  of  the  farm  biU  and  was 
in  favor  of  this  program  until  I  real- 
ized tliat  it  was  not  what  it  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be.  I  voted  for  this  title  be- 
cause 11  believed  that  it  would  put  an 
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end  to  the!  breaking  out  of  virgin  lands 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  placing  this 
land  into  production  under  Qovem- 
ment  pajonent  programs.  This  was 
happening  with  increasing  frequency 
in  States  lllke  Colorado,  where  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  were  being 
brought  ijnder  the  plow,  planted  to 
commodity  program  crops  for  the  Fed- 
eral subsifies  with  little  or  no  regard 
for  the  erfsion  it  was  causing  on  these 
fragile  lan|ds. 

What  I  did  not  fully  appreciate  was 
the  scope  and  the  real  intent  of  this 
title  to  d^  with  all  lands  that  were 
determined  to  be  "highly  erodible" 
under  the  land  classification  system  of 
the  soil  conservation  service.  In  deal- 
ing with  ttiese  lands,  this  title  will,  in 
effect,  cai|se  farmers  to  modify  their 
ices  to  conform  to  Oov- 
ict  or  to  become  ineligible 
Government  payments.  In 
better  tinies  on  the  farm,  this  would 
bother  m^  less,  but  in  today's  hard 
pressed  tiibes  on  the  farm,  we  cannot 
expect  the  farmer  to  pay  the  entire 
expense  of  clean  water  and  soil  conser- 
vation which  will  benefit  all. 
My  concern  is  varied.  I  supported 
rinsky's  bill,  S.  515,  which 
modified  subtitle  B  of  the 
n  title  to  include  alfalfa, 
grasses  and  legumes  under 
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the  exemptions  of  section  1212  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  other  com- 
modities. It  would  have  allowed  the  al- 
falfa, legume,  and  bluegrass  growers  of 
Idaho  the  same  exemption  enjoyed  by 
com,  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  com- 
modities. The  exemption  allows  these 
producers  imtil  1990  to  complete  their 
conservation  plans  and  until  1995  to 
implement  them.  As  the  law  is  now 
written  aqd  being  interpreted,  the  al- 
falfa growers  and  bluegrass  growers 
who,  in  their  normal  course  of  rota- 
tion, take  alfalfa  or  bluegrass  out  of 
one  field  apd  move  it  onto  another  will 
be  in  vloUtion  of  the  sodbuster  provi- 
sion because  alfalfa  and  bluegrass  do 
not  fit  the  USDA  definition  of  culti- 
vated cropp  or  commodities. 

I  find  this  extremely  imfair.  In  my 
State,  bluegrass  growers  produce  a  val- 
uable commodity— bluegrass  seed.  Al- 
falfa grovners  raise  both  seed  and  hay 
crops  whith  are  very  valuable  to  our 
State.  These  are  commodities.  Just  not 
commodities  imder  a  USDA  definition 
of  commodities.  For  openers,  this 
needs  to  be  changed.  At  a  mininmtn, 
these  prooucers  should  be  aUowed  the 
exemption  to  allow  them  time  to  plan 
andchanoe. 

If  alfufa  and  other  multiyear 
grasses  and  legumes  in  an  approved  ro- 
tation are  considered  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  sodbuster  or  are  con- 
sidered cultivated  crops  for  the  sod- 
buster, it  1  irill  only  allow  those  fields  to 
be  exemp  from  sodbuster  imtil  1990 
like  all  ot  tier  commodity  crops.  If  an 
agricultur^  commodity  is  grown  on 


that  land,  and  if  it  is  determined 
highly  erodible.  an  approved  conserva- 
tion plan  still  must  be  approved  by 
1990  to  remain  eligible  for  USDA  pro- 
gram benefits. 

The  sodbuster  provisions,  as  present- 
ly written,  do  not  allow  fair  consider- 
ation to  those  producers  who  have  an 
alfalfa  or  bluegrass  rotation.  If  the  es- 
tablished rotation  resulted  in  planting 
a  ciiltivated  crop  in  one  of  the  years 
between  1981  and  1985.  that  field  is 
grandfathered.  If  the  established  rota- 
tion existed  in  the  years  1981-^  as 
the  years  when  the  field  was  in  alfalfa 
or  bluegrass,  that  results  in  a  sodbust- 
er dtuation  which  requires  a  conserva- 
tion plan  before  an  agricultural  com- 
modity can  be  produced  while  receiv- 
ing Oovemment  payments. 

The  original  committee  language  in- 
cluded in  S.  410  makes  a  technical 
change  which  will  allow  fair  consider- 
ation to  alfalfa,  legume,  and  grass- 
growers.  Senator  Zorinsky  saw  the 
need  for  this  technical  change  and  at- 
tached the  language  in  committee.  If 
the  committee  had  published  a  report 
of  this  markup,  we  would  not  have 
spent  the  many  hours  we  have  spent 
with  this  bill.  It  would  have  been  very 
clear  from  the  report  that  this  is  not  a 
gutting  of  the  sodbuster  but  merely  a 
technical  change  needed  to  allow 
equality  under  the  law. 

In  any  case,  this  is  only  the  issue  of 
the  moment.  My  longrun  concerns  are 
for  the  farmers  who  must  try  to  con- 
form to  this  title.  There  are  lands  in 
north  Idaho  and  southeast  Idaho 
which  have  been  farmed  for  genera- 
tions. Some  of  these  farms  have  lands 
which  will  never  meet  the  ciurent 
standards  for  soil  loss.  It  may  be  that 
they  should  never  have  been  broken 
out  of  sod  and  farmed,  but  in  past 
years,  it  was  done  and  even  encour- 
aged. These  farmers  have  capitalized 
costs  in  these  farms  which  were  estab- 
lished based  upon  the  productive  capa- 
bility of  crops  such  as  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  alfalfa,  bluegrass,  and  potatoes. 
If  these  farmers  cannot  meet  the  soil 
loss  tolerance  levels  established  imder 
the  sodbuster  provisions  they  will  lose 
all  Federal  program  payments  and,  in 
effect,  the  Federal  Government  will 
force  them  into  bankruptcy. 

I  say  this  in  all  honesty.  Some  have 
challenged  this  statement  but  I  have  a 
spread  sheet  which  is  done  every  year 
for  me  by  the  Bank  to  Troy  in  Troy, 
ID.  It  shows  the  expenses  and  income 
of  24  farm  operations  in  1986-^7,  pre- 
serving the  anonymity  of  the  individ- 
ual farmers.  It  goes  on  to  show  the 
total  income  from  crops  after  expenses 
less  the  Grovemment  payments  re- 
ceived by  those  farmers.  Of  the  24 
farmers  listed,  only  3  showed  a  net 
profit  after  Government  payments  are 
withdrawn.  If  farmers  have  to  choose 
between  conservation  practices  which 
they  cannot  afford  or  which  lessens 
the  value  of  their  farm  and  continuing 


to  receive  Oovemment  payments 
which  keep  them  solvent.  Congress 
will  in  effect  have  blackmailed  them. 

Many  people  would  say  that  this  is 
good  incentive,  reduce  soil  loss  from 
your  farm  or  get  out  of  business.  I  do 
not.  Farmers  as  a  whole  believe  in  con- 
servation measures  and  voluntarily 
have  spent  billions  to  put  in  terraces, 
grass  waterwajrs,  tree  shelter  belts, 
using  minimum  till  and  no  till  prac- 
tices, long  before  it  was  a  popular  envi- 
ronmentally sexy  thing  to  do.  Farmers 
have  always  known  that  if  they  did 
not  treat  the  soil  well  it  would  wash  or 
blow  away  and  be  gone,  leaving  them 
with  no  way  to  eam  a  living. 

I  content  that  most  farmers  are 
more  concerned  about  the  soil  than 
anyone.  That  is  why  they  are  now  so 
upset.  They  are  being  told  that  by  fol- 
lowing accepted  soil  conservation 
measures  of  the  past,  they  are  now 
criminal  sodbusters.  If  I  were  in  their 
place  I  would  be  mad  too. 

Soil  conservation  plans  are  necessary 
for  farmers  to  have  on  their  farms. 
Some  farmers  need  more  eduction  on 
the  benefits  of  soil  conservation  meas- 
ures, some  need  encouragement  to  im- 
plement conservation  plans.  I  encour- 
age both.  What  disturbs  me  is  the 
heavyhanded  way  \n  which  Congress  is 
now  educating  farmers.  Change  or  go 
broke  is  not  incentive  in  its  finest 
form. 

We  used  to  encourage  farmers  to  im- 
plement good  conservation  measures 
by  cost-sharing  programs  on  major  soil 
conservation  projects  like  dams,  ter- 
races, shelter  belts,  and  grass  water- 
wajrs.  The  fimds  are  being  cut  not  just 
for  these  programs  but  for  the  techni- 
cal assistance  from  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  The  SCS  technicians' 
time  is  all  being  utilized  to  implement 
the  sodbuster  provision,  CRP  and 
cross-compliance.  We  have  turned 
from  the  carrot  to  the  stick  approach 
under  the  conservation  title. 

I  am  not,  as  some  will  suggest, 
against  soil  conservation.  BIy  family 
has  an  Interest  in  a  farming  operation. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  land  be  pro- 
ductive for  the  next  generation  of 
farmers  in  my  family.  I  hope  that  they 
will  be  able  to  keep  the  farm  in  pro- 
duction under  these  provisions.  I  am 
in  favor  of  providing  flexibility  under 
the  conservation  title.  However,  if  the 
needed  flexibility  is  not  attained  ad- 
ministratively, I  will  not  hesitate 
coming  to  Congress  to  change  the  stat- 
ute. 

I  approached  the  administration  last 
October  with  the  bluegrass  problem 
but  saw  no  change  either  in  ixnplemen- 
tation  or  regulation.  Ourently  the  ad- 
ministration states  and  has  written 
letters  stating  that  this  problem  can 
be  taken  care  of  administratively 
through  waivers  of  the  law.  Despite 
assurances,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
all  affected  farmers  will  receive  waiv- 
ers. There  is  no  statutory  authority 


for  these  proposed  waivers.  Legal 
action  brought  against  the  USDA 
could  reverse  the  waivers  at  any  time, 
thereby  subjecting  farmers  to  the  loss 
of  all  program  benefits.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  farmers  who  incurred 
planting  expenses  in  1987  will  be  pro- 
tected by  administrative  actions.  The 
loss  of  waivers  would  result  in  severe 
financial  difficulty  if  farmers  were  re- 
quired to  repay  program  benefits  and 
interest  which  would  accrue. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment will  gut  the  sodbuster  provision 
of  the  farm  bill.  I  am  amazed  at  the 
reaction  of  my  friends  in  the  environ- 
mental community  who  appear  to  be 
against  any  changes  to  the  conserva- 
tion title,  even  if  they  are  to  be  done 
in  an  attempt  to  be  fair  to  all  farmers 
involved.  The  legislative  process  is  a 
process  of  change.  Congress  creates 
laws  and  changes  them  if  they  are  not 
equitable  or  if  they  do  not  work  as  in- 
tended. This  Is  one  area  which  is  not 
fair  and  needs  to  be  changed. 

I  do  not  intend  to  sit  by  as  farmers 
are  blackmailed  into  changes  which 
they  cannot  afford  or  are  unreason- 
able to  expect  in  a  short  timeframe. 
Farming  is  a  long-term  effort.  Farmers 
make  conservation  changes  to  enhance 
the  long  term  viability  of  their  lands. 
These  do  not  come  at  no  cost.  If  all 
the  Nation  wants  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  low  cost  food  and 
and  have  clean  water  too,  they  had 
better  expect  to  foot  the  bill  in  one 
way  or  another. 

Some  will  point  to  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program,  and  say  that  the  av- 
erage American  is  pairing  a  share  of 
the  demands  for  clean  water.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram is  not  the  answer  for  all  farmers. 
It  will  be  the  answer  for  some.  Do  we 
then  ask  the  balance  of  the  farmers 
who  are  not  in  the  CRP  and  cannot 
meet  the  tolerance  levels  of  the  con- 
servation title  to  Just  leave  agricul- 
ture? I  do  not  and  will  not  accept  this. 

I  propose  to  look  closely  at  the  pro- 
visions of  the  conservation  title.  I 
would  like  to  see  hearings  held  on  this 
so  that  the  farmers  who  are  being 
asked  to  conform  to  this  law  are  able 
to  tell  the  committee  first  hand  what 
they  have  to  do  to  meet  the  tolerance 
levels.  The  costs  of  Implementing 
these  soU  conservation  measures  will 
be  great.  The  American  people,  espe- 
cially my  friends  in  the  environmental 
community,  need  to  know  that  the 
money  for  these  changes  will  have  to 
come  from  the  pockets  of  those  very 
farmers.  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  hold  a  series  of  State  hearings  and 
I  offer  my  State  of  Idaho  as  an  excel- 
lent place  to  start. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  Boren/Armstrong  amendment, 
which  would  delete  the  original  com- 
mittee amendment.  An  inclusion  of  al- 
falfa,  other   legume,   and   multiyear 
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grow  fvododng  In  rotaUon  li 
needed  to  pmfidtt  equity  and  f  •imMi 
to  the  aodburter  provlikHM  of  the 
teimbUL 

Mr.  EZON.  Mr.  Presldait.  I  riae 
today  to  lend  my  support  for  thli 
etCfort  to  Inject  a  little  common  sense 
into  the  1985  fann  bilL  As  I  have 
stated  so  many  times  before,  the  1985 
fftrm   bai   was   seriously   lacking   In 


At  the  outset,  let  me  state  categori- 
eaUy  that  the  alfalfa  provision  we  are 
coiMldering  win  not  gut  the  sodbuster 
law.  I  SunSoft  the  basic  sodbuster  pro- 


Under  sodbuster.  any  fanner  who 
wishes  to  grow  cultivated  crops  on 
hiltfily  erodiUe  farmland  must  develop 
and  implement  a  conservation  plan  in 
otdor  to  remain  eligible  for  farm  pro- 
gram boieflts.  If  that  land  has  a 
recent  history  of  cultivated  crop  pro- 
duction, the  farmer  has  more  time  to 
develop  and  Implement  his  conserva- 
tioo  plan.  If  a  cultivated  crop  was  not 
produced  between  1981  and  1985  and  a 
farmer  wishes  to  do  so  now,  a  conser- 
vation plan  must  be  implemented  im- 
mwHately. 

A  single  planting  of  alfalfa  often  re- 
mains viable  for  5  years  or  more.  Be- 
cause it  does  not  require  annual  culti- 
vation and  because  it  helps  rebuild  soil 
nutrients,  it  Is  often  used  in  rotation 
with  otho-  crops  in  Nebraska  and  else- 
where across  the  country.  This  prac- 
tice is  very  sound  from  a  conservation 
point  of  view.  Unfortunately,  it  \a 
those  desirable  characteristics  which 
have  caused  problems  for  many  farm- 
ers. 

In  a  nutshell.  Mr.  President,  this  leg- 
islation  would  afford  farmers  who 
grew  alfalfa  on  erodible  land  more  eq- 
uitable consideration  than  they  are 
now  receiving.  Cmnmon  sense  tells  me 
that  giving  more  equitable  treatment 
to  these  farmers,  who  have  been  con- 
servation-minded for  years,  is  the  only 
fair  thing  to  do. 

This  legislation  is  very  invortant  to 
me  because  NebraAa  is  one  of  the  Nar 
tiim's  leading  alfalfa  producing  States. 
That  is  why  I  Joined  my  friend  and 
colleague  Ed  Zorinsky  in  introducing 
legislaticm  to  address  this  inequity 
some  time  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  conservation  title 
of  the  1985  farm  bill  was  intended  to 
further  the  Nation's  conservation 
goals.  It  was  not  intended  to  punish 
those  farmers  who  have  been  conscien- 
tious stewards  of  the  land.  It  was  not 
intended  to  drive  them  out  of  busi- 
ness—but that  is  what  could  lu^jpen  If 
responsible  farmers  lose  farm  program 
benefits.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
much-needed  change  to  the  1985  farm 
bilL 


BT  mUTOB  ALAM  J.  OXZOll  BOIS>- 

TO  t.  410  Aran.  T, 


DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
support  my  distinguished  col- 
Senators   BoKXH   and   Abm- 
in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the 
ttion  gains  achieved  by  the 
ity  Act  of  1985. 

Th4  sodbuster  provisions  were  origi- 
nally Introduced  in  1981.  FoUowlng  4 
yearS;  of  extensive  hearings  and 
thoughtful  debate,  they  were  finally 
enacted  in  the  farm  bill  of  1985.  At 
that  time,  both  Houses  of  Congress  re- 
alized that  it  was  Imperative  that 
something  meaningful  be  done  to  ad- 
dress) the  serious  problems  caused  by 
soil  erosion  across  the  NatioxL  Soil  ero- 
sion l-esults  in  the  sedimentation  of 
our  streams,  rivers  and  lakes,  while  at 
the  iame  time  gravely  endangering 
our  drecious  natural  resources.  With 
the  passage  of  the  sodbuster  law,  we 
have  developed,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  a  responsible  program  that  in- 
tegrates all  phases  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  a  system  which  will  protect 
ovar  natural  resources.  And  it  does  so 
in  a  manner  which  does  not  inhibit 
production  potential. 

Thf  conditions  which  set  the  back- 
di^>  f  <»*  the  introduction  of  sodbuster 
ktion  back  in  1981  have  not 
The  protection  of  fragile  farm- 
id  rangeland  is  still  of  great  im- 
It  is  my  belief  that  any  ease- 
sodbuster  i>enalties  would  se- 
undermlne  the  commitment 
soil  conservation  in  the  1985 
bill.  The  sodbuster  provisions  provide 
the  essential  incentive  for  compliance. 
There  is  currently  a  high  price  tag  as- 
sociaied  with  placing  highly  erodible 
land  tin  row  crop  production.  Any  re- 
treat [or  weakening  of  these  provisions 
woul4  reduce  the  cost  of  noncompli- 
ance. 

These  are  difficult  times  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  Concerns  of  alfalfa  and  legumes 
producers.  However,  we  need  to  devel- 
op the  tjrpe  of  long-term  conservation 
poli^  which  can  provide  the  stability 
needed  by  farmers  and  agribusiness.  A 
well-established,  long-term  rotation 
should  satisfy  the  conservation  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  the  law  for 
these  tjrpes  of  crops.  I  strongly  believe 
we  lAiould  maintain  the  requirement 
to  dc  velop  and  adhere  to  conservation 
plant  to  ensure  continued  compliance. 
However,  as  a  bipartisan  compromise, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Boren-Arm- 
strong  amendment.  This  amendment 
provides  a  1-year  phase-in  which  will 
allow  alfalfa  growers  to  bring  their 
conservation  plan  into  compliance. 

I  (t^pose  any  attempt  to  weaken  or 
retreat  from  the  conservation  achieve- 
ments gained  in  the  farm  bill.  The 
Borep-Armstrong  compromise,  howev- 
er, a  7pears  to  redress  a  problem  with- 
out ;>roviding  loopholes,  exemptions, 
or  d  luting  the  original  intent  of  the 
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sodbusteij  provisions.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues tc  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KA|RNES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  ft  cosponsor  of  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Bobkr  to  extend 
until  Junp  1.  1988  application  of  the 
Sodbuste^  section  of  the  highly  erodi- 
ble land  provision  of  the  Pood  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1985  to  highly  erodible  land 
planted  1|o  alfalfa.  This  amendment 
would  apply  to  alfalfa  produced  as 
part  of  pipven  crop  rotation. 

This  an^endment  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  ati  estimated  9.000  alfalfa  pro- 
ducers inl  my  State  of  Nebraska  who 
for  years  pave  been  growing  alfalfa  as 
a  soU  conserving.  soU  buUdlng  conser- 
vation prfictice.  Many  alfalfa  produc- 
ers, who  I  have  been  viewed  as  using 
sound  conservation  farming  tech- 
niques, are  now  cast  in  the  negative 
shadow  of  being  Sodbusters  simply  be- 
cause thejy  had  land  in  alfalfa  during 
all  of  tlK  1981  through  1985  crop 
years,  and  from  what  I  am  sure  is  an 
unintended  consequence  of  defining  a 
commodity  as  an  annually  tilled  crop. 

I  strongly  support  the  concepts  con- 
tained in  the  highly  erodible  land  pro- 
vision of  the  conservation  title  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  and  I  com- 
pliment the  creators  of  this  provision. 
I  believe  It  will  provide  to  be  a  historic 
landmark  in  n.S.  agricultural  policy.  I 
agree  that  producers  who  do  break  out 
native  so^  for  production  of  annually 
tiUed  coEttmodities  should  assure  pro- 
tection o|  the  sou  and  water  resources 
if  they  Want  to  participate  in  the 
USDA  programs.  However.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  drafters  of  this  legislation  in- 
tended oij  envisioned  this  provision  ap- 
pljring  to|  producers  using  the  recom- 
mended donservation  practice  of  grow- 
ing alf  ^k  in  a  crop  rotation  system. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that 
adoption  jof  this  amendment  will  not 
exempt  tnese  producers  from  the  con- 
servation] compliance  section  of  the 
highly  efodible  land  provision.  Land 
which  is  Ixighly  erodible  will  still  be  re- 
quired to!  have  a  conservation  plan  de- 
veloped by  1990,  and  the  conservation 
measures  contained  in  that  plan  in- 
stalled on  the  land  by  1995  to  assure 
protection  of  the  resource  base  as  a 
prerequisite  to  participation  in  USDA 
programs.  This  amendment  simply  has 
the  ef fe<^  of  distinguishing  good  con- 
servation farmers  growing  alfalfa  as  a 
part  of  »  crop  rotation  from  people 
who  are  lindeed  breaking  sod  without 
assuring  |  protection  of  the  soil  and 
water  resources. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  of 
great  importance  to  good  conservation 
farmers  producing  alfalfa  In  my  State. 
I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LE^AHT.  Mr.  President.  I  imder- 
stand  we  now  have  before  us  the 
Boren  an  lendment. 

The  FflESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 
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Mr.  LEAHY.  If  no  one  else  wishes  to 
speak  on  that,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oldahoma  is  here.  I  wonder 
if  we  might  dispose  of  his  amendment. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes  and  thereafter, 
the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  enti- 
tied  to  the  floor  imder  the  order.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  For  passage  of 
the  amendment,  surely. 

Mr.  LEIAHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther statements  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oldahoma,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  a  number  of  techni- 
cal things  which  we  cannot  do  until  2 
o'clock,  but  I  wonder  if  we  might  move 

the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Is  there  further 
debate  on  the  amendment?  There 
being  no  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  81)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.   LEAHT.   I  move  to  lay   that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
witz] is  recognized,  under  the  previ- 
ous order,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  410,  a  bUl  that 
would  extend  the  life  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Dairy  Policy. 

Dairy  is  a  little  different  from  other 
agricultural  items,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause dairy  indeed  has  great  opportu- 
nities. It  has  an  "upside"  as  it  is  often 
termed,  because  the  consumption  of 
dairy  products  in  the  United  States 
not  only  is  on  the  rise  but  can  contin- 
ue to  rise  and  thereby  solve  some  of 
the  problems  that  dairy  producers 
have  in  this  country.  That  distin- 
guishes dairy  from  other  agricultural 
products  that  we  now  find  in  surplus— 
the  commodities  of  feedgrains,  wheat, 
and  others— because  with  those  com- 
modities, it  is  difficult  to  increase  con- 
siunption,  although  in  dairy,  that  is 
not  the  case.  Dairy,  indeed,  does  have 
an  upside.  The  Dairy  Commission  is  an 
integral  part  of  creating  that  upside 
and  making  it  come  to  pass. 

In  the  recent  few  years,  for  the  first 
time,  there  have  been  back-to-badc 
growth  rates  in  the  consumption  of 
dairy.  Some  years  ago,  dairy  consump- 
tion was  at  the  rate  of  about  740 
pounds  per  year  per  capita  in  the 
United  States,  which  was  about  the 
equivalent  of  a  quart  of  milk  a  day— a 


quart  of  milk  being  2  poimds.  That 
consiunption  rate  went  all  the  way 
down  to  around  400  pounds  per  capita 
several  years  ago.  It  is  that  falloff  of 
consiunption  that  really  caused  the 
surpluses  and  hurt  dairy  producers  in 
this  country  so  badly.  Now  we  see  con- 
sumption turned  around  and  consump- 
tion approaching,  perht^is  even  being 
at  a  rate  of  perhaps  600  pounds  per 
capita.  So  it  is  that  growth  that  is  cre- 
ating an  even  more  optimistic  apprais- 
al of  dairy  production  in  this  country. 
Dairy  producers  are  also  advantaged 
in  recent  months  by  having  lower 
input  costs.  So  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  dairy  prices  have,  by  and  large, 
gone  down  over  the  last  5  years,  never- 
theless, dairy  producers  are  making  it 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  difficult  envi- 
ronment. 

Dairy  had  problems  in  earlier  years, 
Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  was 
the  buyer  of  the  last  resort. 

If  I  were  a  member  of  a  board  of  a 
large  dairy  cooperative  and  I  had  sug- 
gested that  we  make  a  great  sales 
effort,  or  that  we  spend  money  for 
promotion,  spend  money  for  research 
that  has  now  been  provided  for  in  the 
National  Commission  on  E>airy  Policy, 
the  board  probably  would  not  have 
gone  along,  because  they  would  have 
said  to  me,  "Do  not  suggest  these  in- 
creased costs;  at  the  end  of  the  day,  in 
the  event  we  have  any  surplus,  that 
surplus  is  purchased  at  the  market 
price  by  the  granddaddy  of  all  buyers, 
the  Federal  Government.  So  why 
should  we  spend  our  money  and 
reduce  our  margins  and  increase  our 
overhead  by  seeking  new  markets, 
when  we  have  that  market  of  last 
resort,  that  market  that  is  at  the  price 
set  by  the  marketplace  without  any 
effort  whatsover?" 

Finally,  in  a  dairy  bill  several  years 
ago,  at  my  introduction  and  also  sup- 
ported by  a  munber  of  Senators,  we 
had  a  provision  that  would  require 
each  dairy  producer  to  have  15  cents 
per  hundredweight  taken  out  of  his 
check  and  put  into  a  fxmd  for  dairy 
promotion  and  also  for  dairy  research. 
Last  Friday,  I  was  slated  to  go  to 
Chicago  to  look  at  the  dairy  research 
and  see  the  direction  that  they  are 
taldng.  They  are,  indeed,  taking  some 
very  fruitful  directions,  but  unfortu- 
nately, a  death  in  my  family  prevented 
me  from  going.  But  I  shall  go  in  the 
near  future. 

Furthermore,  promotion  of  dairy 
products  has  resulted  in  increased  con- 
sumption. I  think  now  4  years  run- 
ning. That  certainly  is  a  record  in 
recent  times.  So  I  look  upon  dairy  as 
having  some  opportunity,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  and  the  continuation 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Dairy 
Policy  is  indeed  part  of  the  elements 
of  continuing  this  upward  trend.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  majority  staff 
on   the    Committee    on    Agriculture. 


Dave  Dyer,  recently  was  appointed  to 
the  head  of  this  Commission,  very 
much  with  my  support,  a  very  compe- 
tent agricultural  ecommiist,  a  very 
competent  young  man,  who,  indeed. 
should  give  good  and  sound  leadership 
to  this  Commission. 

So  the  overriding  problem  in  dairy 
of  having  the  Government  as  the 
buyer  of  last  resort,  and  Just  stacking 
it  up  and  stacking  it  up  in  the  caves  or 
other  places,  indeed,  is  being  reversed 
by  this  Dairy  Commission,  by  a  more 
aggressive  outiook  by  dairy  producers 
in  this  country. 

As  this  bill  promotes  that  ani, 
indeed  it  is  very  worthwhile,  and  I  am 
fully  in  support  of  it. 

I  wanted,  Mr.  President,  to  state  my 
reasons  for  supporting  it  at  this  time.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  PM. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  lias  yielded  the  floor,  and 
under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  until  2  o'cIocIl. 

Thereupon,  at  12:44  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  pjn.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Bradley).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  its  capacity  as  a  Senator  of 
New  Jersey,  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEIAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOOD  SECURITY  ACT 
AMESDMENTS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  410). 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pendhig  question  is  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  to  S.  410. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  committee 
amendment  is  adopted,  does  that  pre- 
clude any  Senator  from  bringing  up 
further  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment does  not  preclude  other  amend- 
ments from  being  offered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  committee 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  LBAHT.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  move 
to  reooosider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  WM  Mtreed  ta 

Mr.  LUGAR  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Hm  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  LBAHT.  Mr.  Presldait,  I  tmder- 
ataiid  that  there  are  no  further  agri- 
cultural amoidments.  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hbjis]  has  an  amendment,  and  I 
will  yield  to  him  in  Just  a  monent. 

I  note  that  the  so-called  aodbuster 
amendment— for  thoae  of  my  col- 
leagues who  were  not  here  this  morn- 
ing—has been  diqiensed  with.  The 
t»»>hnfa«^i  amendmmts  to  the  bill  have 
been  diapensed  with.  The  Dairy  Com- 
misslOD  amendments  have  been  dis- 
pensed with. 

I  will  eventually  move  to  call  up 
HJl.  1123  and  win  move  to  substitute 
for  the  House  language  the  text  of  S. 
410,  as  amended. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFiCEU.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

(Purpose:  Clarlfylns  the  dtnpuroval  of  the 

oertiflcstfan  with  resard  to  Psnams  under 

aecttoi  481(h)  of  the  Porelsn  AMistance 

Act  of  1961) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  win  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  ScDstor  from  North  CsroUns  (Mr. 
HBjn]  iwoposes  an  amendment  numbered 
S3: 

At  the  Old  of  the  bill,  add: 

"Sac.  .  Deontiflcstkin  Under  Sec.  481(h) 
of  the  Foreitn  Airistanoe  Act  of  IMl. 

(a).  The  ConsraH  hereby  diaapproves  of 
the  determination  with  respect  to  Panama 
aa  cnntatnwl  in  the  certification  required  by 
aeetlan  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961. 

(b).  This  section  wHl  be  deemed  to  have 
been  enacted  prior  to  midnight  April  1, 
1987. 

(c).  This  aectkm  is  deemed  to  be  a  resolu- 
tion of  disaptwoval  pursuant  to  section 
481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961." 

Mr.  HEfiMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  cleA  for  reading  the  entire 
amendment.  I  have  made  copies  avail- 
able to  the  distinguished  managers  on 
both  sides. 

Let  me  explain  why  this  amendbnent 
is  absolutely  essentiaL 

This  past  Friday  3.  the  Senate 
psisfrt  Senate  Joint  Resolution  91. 
That  was  a  Joint  resolution  di8i4>prov- 
ing  the  certification  by  the  State  De- 
partment which  permit  the  taxpayer's 
money  being  given  to  Panama  under 
the  pretext  that  Panama  has  been 
fully  cooperative  in  terms  of  dnig  traf- 
fiddng.  money  laundering  and.  eradi- 
cation of  crops. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  Panama 
has  been  fully  cooperative  in  our  ef- 


tions 
ment 


forts  lo  stem  the  drug  trade  perhaps 
needs  pi  seeing-eye  dog.  It  simply  is  not 
the  very  idea  of  sending  the 
taxpayers'  money  to 
in  the  form  of  foreign  aid  so 
can  balance  their  budget  Is 
repiigAant  to  this  Senator. 

The]  Joint  resolution,  let  me  repeat 
for  thie  purposes  of  emphasis,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  following  a 
vote  apt  to  table  of  58  to  31  this  past 
Frida]|.  disapproved  the  State  Depart- 
ment'^ conclusi<m  that  Panama  has 
fully  icooperated  in  our  efforts  to 
comlMit  illicit  drug  trade. 

Nowi  then.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  is  serious  about  sending  a  mes- 
sage io  those  governments  wherever 
they  may  be  which  support  the  trade 
of  niiclt  drugs  we  must  assure  that  the 
actionj  taken  by  the  Senate  this  past 
Frldasr  has  an  effect.  There  is  a  little 
bit  to  explain  about  the  vote  on 
Friday.  The  Joint  resolution  of  disap- 
proval should  have  been  and  would 
have  been  considered  and  acted  upon 
by  th4  Senate  before  midnight  of  last 
April  1.  But  there  was 
ihjinks  going  on  in  clear  viola- 
the  Senate  rules  with  respect 
ted  procedures  on  resolutions 
type. 

of  all.  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
inunittee  proposed  an  amend- 
the  Joint  resolution  knowing 
full  well  that  such  an  amendment  was 
out  of  order.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  did  not  even  have  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  because  the  Chair  auto- 
matically ruled  that  proposed  amend- 
ment f  ut  of  order. 
I  ask  the  Chair  if  that  is  not  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  cor- 
rect.  ! 

Mr.  PKTiMS.  I  ttiank  the  Chair. 
Would  the  Chair  bear  with  me  Just  a 
minute? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for 
a  que 

iMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
ihed  friend. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
Carolina  would  agree  to  a 
ement  on  this  matter,  say,  a 
lour  evenly  divided  imder  the 
of  the  Senator  from  North 
and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
Rhode  Island? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  certainly  will  agree  to 
that. 

Mr.  j  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanifnous  (»nsent  that  there  be  a 
half  liour  on  this  matter  evenly  divid- 
ed unider  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.jDODD.  Mi.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  since  I  was  deeply 
involvied  with  this  issue,  as  the  distin- 
guishM  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
knows,  my  feeling  is  a  half  hour  may 
not  b^  adequate.  I  would  suggest  we 
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proceed  a  little  bit  longer  and  go  as  far 
as  we  can^  I  am  constrained  that  we 
have  moreithan  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  How  about  an  hour? 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  it  run  a  few  minutes 
and  we  sea  where  we  are  going. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  withdraw  the  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  Mthdrawn. 

Bfr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PHCESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  withcbrai 

Mr.  HEIiMS.  Let  the  Rscord  show 
this  Senator  is  perfectly  willing  to 
enter  into  whatever  time  agreement  is 
satisfactoty  to  other  Senators. 

Mr.  BYBD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HEIjMS.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  BYBD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  if 
Senators  jattempt  to  get  any  time 
agreonent  on  this  amendment  or  any 
other  agr^ment  and  I  am  off  the 
floor  that  ithey  also  include  in  the  con- 
sent request  that  no  amendment  to 
the  amendment  be  in  order.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Chair  will  protect  me  in 
that  or  put  in  a  quorum  tuitil  I  can  get 
on  the  flopr. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  knows  the  reason  for 
this  and  lie  and  I  have  discussed  this 
whether  it  Is  on  this  amendment  or 
any  other  amendment. 

Mr.  HTJiMR.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  th4  distinguished  majority 
leader,  as  he  knows. 


Mr.  B 
I  thank 

The 
Senator  fi 

Blr.  Hi'!i 

Ishall 
tive  pi 
whether 
to  say 
hi4>peni 
ei|^  Relai 
edandrei 
there  we: 


I  thank  the  Senator  and 

Chair.  

IDING  OFFICE31.  The 
im  North  Carolina. 
S.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
no  more  about  the  legisla- 
which  I  think  was  abused, 
itentionally  or  not,  ex<»pt 
t  an  unusual  ocxnirrence 
Hours  after  the  Senate  For- 
ons  Committee  had  amend- 
rted  the  joint  resolutions- 
three  of  them,  this  being 
only  one  0f  them,  the  other  two  were 
defeated  )}y  a  small  margin— hours 
after  the  committee  had  acted  there 
was  a  sort  of  private  arrangement 
whereby  a  report  was  ordered.  As  the 
distingulslked  occupant  of  the  Chair 
knows,  the  purpose  of  a  report  many 
times  around  this  place  Is  not  for  the 
edificatioi}  of  Senators  but  to  trigger  a 
2-day  delay  in  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  vttiatever  measure  is  involved 
in  the  report. 

The  fuiiny  thing  about  that,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  under  the  Senate 
rules,  expedited  procedures  preclude 
the  reqi^lrement  of  a  committee 
report.  Moreover,  this  Senator,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  was  not 
even  consulted. 

So  it  is  for  all  of  those  reasons  that 
it  was  impossible  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution!  in  a  timely  fashion,  such 


that  the  Senate  could  act  upon  it  by 
midnight  on  April  1.  So,  therefore,  we 
found  oiuselves  on  April  3,  2  days  late, 
acting  uix>n  a  Joint  resolution,  and 
there  was  some  glee  among  some  Sen- 
ators who  opposed  the  Joint  resolution 
of  disapproval  of  certification.  They 
suggested,  as  they  put  it,  that  Friday's 
action  was  merely  sjrmbolic. 

Now,  the  pending  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  would  simply  make  retroac- 
tive the  action  of  the  Senate  this  past 
Friday.  As  the  amendment  says  in  sec- 
tion (b):  "this  section  wiU  be  deemed 
to  have  been  enacted  prior  to  mid- 
night April  1, 1987." 

Someone  raised  a  question  awhile 
ago  that  this  was  unusual  procedure. 
Not  at  all.  It  has  been  done  frequently 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  in  vari- 
ous respects  where  there  was  a  dead- 
line. So,  it  is  not  without  precedent 
and  certainly  it  is  not  without  justifi- 
cation for  the  Senate  now  to  put  some 
teeth  into  what  it  did  Friday— that  is 
to  make  it  retroactive  prior  to  mid- 
night of  April  1. 

So  specifically  this  amendment  re- 
states, and  that  is  aU  it  does,  what  the 
Senate  has  already  done.  A  disapprov- 
al of  the  State  Department's  determi- 
nation with  respect  to  Panama  and 
General  Noriega,  the  dictator  who 
runs  Panama. 

TtUs  amendment  also  provides,  as  I 
say,  this  disapproval  be  deemed  to 
have  been  enacted  prior  to  midnight 
of  April  1. 

This  amendment  is  necessary,  Mr. 
President,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  Senate  that  Panama 
does  fall  under  the  actions  provided  in 
the  Antidrug  Abuse  Act  of  1986.  It  is 
necessary  because  the  Senate  failed  to 
pass  this  joint  resolution  within  the  30 
days  mandated  by  the  statute. 

Now  last  fall,  we  passed  the  Anti- 
drug Abuse  Act  of  1986.  As  the  Chair 
will  recall,  it  was  right  before  election 
time  and  everybody  waved  his  hands 
and  said.  "Oh,  I  hate  drugs.  I  want  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  eliminate  the 
scourge."  Then  we  went  home  for  elec- 
tions and  all  the  Senators  said,  "I 
reaUy  stood  up  and  was  counted  on 
this  drug  business."  And  that  is  the 
last  we  have  heard  of  it. 

Now,  I  discussed  various  errors  here 
in  the  committee  on  Friday.  I  think,  if 
the  Senate  were  to  consider  their 
errors,  the  Senate  will  agree  that  this 
amendment  is  necessary  and  fair. 

The  Senate  now  has  an  opportunity 
to  put  the  tough  words  of  the  Anti- 
drug Abuse  Act  of  1986  in  action.  The 
Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  say.  "we 
really  meant  it  this  past  Friday  when 
we  passed  that  joint  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  the  certification."  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  put  up  and  to 
show  where  we  stand. 

Fifty-eight  Senators— I  repeat— 65 
percent  of  those  present,  agreed  last 
Friday  that  Panama  is  not  fully  coop- 
erating in  efforts  to  combat  the  illicit 


drug  trade.  And  the  language  of  the 
Antidrug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  is  very 
clear,  very  precise,  very  specific  that  a 
country,  in  order  to  receive  the  money 
of  the  American  taxpayers  in  foreign 
aid,  must  have  been  fully  cooperative 
for  the  12  months  prior  to  the  certifi- 
cation by  the  State  Department. 

If  we  are  serious  about  what  we  say 
about  sto]H>ing  the  drug  trade,  we 
must  pass  this  amendment,  and  there- 
by help  assure  that  our  actions  of  this 
past  Friday  were  sincere  and  are  effec- 
tive. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Before  I  do,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
najrs  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes,  if  I 
could,  and  address  the  issues  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  with 
regard  to  the  procedure  so  that  my 
colleagues  here  are  well  informed  as  to 
what  the  background  of  this  amend- 
ment is.  I  would  hope  that  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  would 
stay  on  the  floor  so  that  if  I  make  a 
mistake  anywhere  he  can  correct  me 
immediately,  because  I  made  one  the 
other  day  and  I  apologize  for  that. 

Bfr.  President,  this  statute,  of 
course,  is  about  3  months  old.  It  was 
enacted  into  law  last  December.  What 
the  statute  does,  in  very  clear  terms,  is 
that  it  identifies  24  countries  which  we 
believe  have  been  involved,  to  one 
degree  or  another,  in  the  narcotics 
business,  either  as  growing  narcotics, 
trafficking  in  them,  or  financing  in 
them  in  one  way  or  another.  We  have 
identified  those  24  countries. 

Furthermore,  last  December,  when 
this  bill  was  signed  into  law,  we  said 
that,  as  far  as  these  countries  go,  50 
percent  of  their  foreign  aid,  among 
other  things,  will  be  cut  off  or  termi- 
nated untU  March  1  of  any  given  cal- 
endar year.  On  March  1,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  must  certify  that 
these  countries  are  cooperating  fully 
with  the  United  States  in  the  effort  to 
eradicate  the  drug  problem.  If  the 
President  fails  to  certify  or  rather  re- 
fuses to  certify  any  given  country— 
and  there  are  a  number  of  provisions 
in  which  he  can  do  that  in  a  modified 
form— then,  of  (»urse,  50  percent  of 
the  foreign  aid  to  that  coimtry  is  ter- 
minated, among  other  things.  That  is 
not  the  only  problem  that  country 
would  face  but,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussion here,  let  me  Just  limit  it  to 
that. 

If  the  President  certifies,  as  he  did 
in  this  case,  that  the  nations  that  we 
discussed  last  week  were  cooperating 
fully,  then  we  in  the  Congress  have 
the  opportunity  to  responcL  Joint  reso- 


lutions of  disapproval  of  those  certifi- 
cations can  be  introduced  as  of  March 
2  of  any  given  calendar  year.  The  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  in  this  case,  has  then 
30  days  in  which  to  consider  those 
joint  resolutions  under  an  extradited 
prcx^dure  in  the  case  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Joint  resolutions  can  be  introduced 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  I  imderstand,  as  well,  in  the  two 
corresponding  House  committees.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  the  only  committee  of  the  four  that 
can  be  discharged  from  its  responsibil- 
ities at  the  expiration  of  10  days  fnnn 
the  time  the  Joint  resolution  of  disap- 
proval is  introduced.  The  other  com- 
mittees, the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  two  other  House  commit- 
tees, if  they  fail  to  act  as  committees 
on  these  joint  resolutions  or  refuse  or 
defeat  these  Joint  resolutions,  then 
that  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  Only  in 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee are  we  discharged  from  our  respon- 
sibility on  the  motion  of  any  Senator 
to  call  up  the  Joint  resolution  from  the 
Chair. 

These  joint  resolutions— and  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  can  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong— these  Joint  res- 
olutions were  introduced  on  BCarch  17. 
2  weeks  after  the  certification  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that 
these  three  countries  were  cooperating 
fully  with  the  United  States.  March 
17— and  I  urge  you  to  keep  that  date 
in  mind. 

Of  course,  the  expedited  process  ex- 
pires as  of  April  2.  And,  of  course,  the 
committee  considered  these  matters, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  pointed  out.  We 
offered  some  amendments  to  these 
joint  resolutions  in  order  to  leave  open 
the  possibility  of  appealing  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  because  those  amend- 
ments would  have  been  ruled  out  of 
order,  in  order  to  debate  what  we 
thought  was  a  broader  discussion  here 
than  just  a  question  of  the  certifica- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  way  in  which  the 
highway  biU  was  considered,  the  April 
2  date,  the  30-day  period,  came  and 
went  prior  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  acting. 

Mr.  HTJTT.w.^  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  one  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Does  he  wish  for  me  to 
take  exception— that  Is  probably  a 
little  strong— does  he  want  me  to  wait 
until  he  is  through  or  when  he  makes 
aiToint? 

Mr.  DODD.  Whenever  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  feels  comfortar 
ble. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Since  the  date  of 
March  17  seems  to  be  of  some  imi>or- 
tance  to  the  Senator,  I  would  point 
out  that,  on  March  1,  I  made  inquiry 
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of  you  and  my  staff  made  inquiry  of 
your  fltaff  perscKially  about  what  you 
wished  to  do  about  these  Joint  resolu- 
tions and  we  received  no  answer.  Now. 
we  watted  untU  Harch  17,  in  large 
part,  as  a  courtesy  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Bir.  DODD.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina,  I  m>preci- 
ate  that  Obviously,  the  best  way  to 
proceed  in  these  cases  when  time  is 
important  is  to  introduce  resolutions 
and  we  can  always  deal  with  them  ac- 
cordlngly. 

Mr.  WTCT-M«  Fourteen  days  still  re- 
mained. I  would  point  to  the  Senator. 

ICr.  DODD.  I  wm  not  disagree  with 
that.  But  the  issue  is  whether  or  not 
that  time  frame  ought  to  be  disregard- 
ed and  the  Senate  be  given  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  time  so  that  we  can 
consider  these  Joint  resolutions  where 
the  effect  of  these  resolutions  go 
beyoiul  the  30-day  period  that  is  pro- 
vided in  the  law. 

My  only  point,  without  going  into 
the  substance,  becatise  I  cannot  argue 
over  the  question  of  General  Nor- 
iega—I  would  Join  my  colleague  in  re- 
latkm  to  doing  something  with  that  in- 
dividual—my concern  here,  as  he 
knows,  is  that  Panama  houses  almost 
10.000  United  States  troops.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  strategic  pblnts 
for  the  United  States  in  ttUs  heml- 
sphere.  And  it  is  the  headquarters,  ob- 
viously, of  the  Southern  Command  for 
this  country. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  issues  we 
have  to  graiH>le  with  in  dealing  with 
Panama.  I  would  hope,  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  deal  with  this  one,  we  do 
not  Jeopardise  those  interests,  which  I 
know  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na feels  as  I  do  are  extremely  impor- 
tant. 

So  today.  I  am  urging  my  colleagues, 
with  all  due  req>ect.  to  either  vote  to 
taUe  this  amendment  or  vote  against 
this  amendment.  We  have  passed  the 
30-day  period.  I  i4>preciate  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  sug- 
gested. Matters  beyond  his  control  and 
mine  toward  the  end  of  that  made  It 
impossible  to  deal  with  this,  no  matter 
how  we  wanted  to  do  so,  because  of 
the  highway  bill.  But,  ftuthermore, 
there  was  the  opportunity,  as  I  sug- 
gested, and  I  appreciate  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na on  why  those  Joint  resolutions  were 
not  introduced  during  that  two-week 
period,  but.  ncmetheless  the  opportu- 
nity was  there,  it  seems  to  me,  to  in- 
troduce the  Joint  resolutions. 

Frankly,  as  I  said  at  the  outset.  I 
think  it  is  somewhat  discriminatory  to 
have  only  one  committee  out  of  the 
foiu-  not  be  able  to  act  as  we  expect 
committees  to  act  and  if  we  found 
these  Joint  resolutions  meritorious,  to 
send  them  to  the  floor.  I  think  the 
vote  of  the  committee  was  something 
like  12  or  14  to  4.  which  indicated  that 
the  committee  itself  did  not  believe 


resolutions  were  the  right  course 
ition  for  the  U.S.  Government  to 
w. 

t,  nonetheless,  that  vote  was  vir- 
meanlngleas  because,  of  course, 
we  icould  be  discharged  on  the  11th 
dajii  So  my  hope  would  be  today  that, 
eve^  though  I  know  the  Senate  voted 
ovetwhelmingly  to  send  a  strong  mes- 
to  Panama  last  week  when  the 
Joii^t  resolution  was  brought  up  by  the 
tor  from  North  Carolina,  I  think 
we  have  sent,  in  effect,  a  message.  As  I 
saiq.  I  opposed  that  particular  Joint 
resolution  but,  nonetheless,  that  was  a 
strt^  vote  against  the  Government  of 
Paiiama. 

I  Ithink  now  to  go  a  step  further,  as 
the  Senator  properly  points  out.  and 
put  teeth  into  it  at  this  Jimcture  in 
our  first  year  in  this  legislation  goes 
further  than  I  would  like  to  see  us  go. 
As  a  result  of  those  arguments.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  respectfully  urge 
thei  defeat  of  the  amendment  or  sup- 
poii  for  the  tabling  of  the  amend- 
ment, if  the  tabling  motion  is  made. 
LEAHT  addressed  the  Chair, 
e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sei^tor  from  Vermont. 

LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  lest  any- 
body forget,  and  this  debate  is  illiuni- 
na^ig  and  enlightening,  lest  anybody 
forf et,  the  bill  before  us  is  a  biU  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Dairy  Commis- 
sion. 

I ;  do  not  Imow  if  they  have  dairy 
f  ar^  in  Panama,  but  nobody  on  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  Is  de- 
clafing  Jurisdiction  over  it,  if  they  do. 

I  iimderstand  that  vehicles  are  vehi- 
cles, but  I  would  hope  that  nobody 
feels  that  this  bill  is  a  major  foreign 
policy  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  a  piece 
of  housekeeping  legislation.  It  has  a 
sligbt  change  in  the  sodbuster  provi- 
sion in  it. 

Ae  I  explained  last  week  when  I  re- 
luctantly voted  against  the  resolution 
to  disapprove  the  President's  certifica- 
tion of  Panama,  I  share  many  of  the 
concerns  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  alx>ut  the  drug  problem  down 
there.  Panama,  like  Mexico  and  the 
Bahamas,  is  a  major  transhipment 
potot  for  cocaine  from  South  America 
tojhe  United  Stetes. 

'Hhere  have  been  niunerous  allega- 
tions that  the  Panamanian  defense 
forces,  which  controls  the  levers  of 
power  in  Panama,  and  General  Nor- 
iega, are  involved  in  drug  trafficking 
an^  money  laundering. 

It  about  every  week  you  can  pick 
th«  newspaper  and  read  the  allega- 
tions. 

I  am  traveling  to  Panama  later  this 
week,  as  the  first  stop  on  a  trip  to 
thvee  countries  in  Central  America. 
My  staff  and  I  have  had  briefings 
from  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Panama,  the  Chief  of  the  Panamanian 
de^k  in  the  State  Department,  and 
DSA  officials.  I  intend  to  discuss  the 
dng    problem    further    with    United 
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States  and  Panamanian  officials,  and 
when  I  return  I  will  report  my  find- 
ings to  the  Senate.  At  that  time,  if  the 
facts  warrant  it,  I  may  want  to  revisit 
this  iBs^e.  But  I  am  not  ready  now  to 
single  okit  Panama  for  a  50-percent  cut 
in  Unil^  States  aid  Just  4  months 
after  enactment  of  the  law  requiring 
"full  cMperatlon"  to  combat  drugs. 

Give  ^e  law  a  little  chance  to  work. 
But  ev^  if  people  feel  we  have  had 
enough  time  for  the  law  to  work,  this 
really  is  not  the  time  or  the  vehicle  for 
the  Senate  to  take  up  this  amend- 
ment, ^t  is  an  agriculture  bill  to 
extend  the  deadline  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Dairy  Policy. 

I  Imow  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  very  concerned  about  this. 
He.  like  any  Senator,  has  a  right  to 
bring  up  any  amendment  he  wants.  I 
feel  like  sajring.  "Why  me.  Lord;  why 
on  my  bill?" 

I  would  be  delighted  to  see  it  on 
something  else.  I  do  not  want  to  pre- 
clude anyone  who  wants  to  speak  on 
it.  but  I:  notify  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  as  I  have  told  him  privately, 
that  I  will  move  at  the  appropriate 
time  to  table  this  amendment. 

If  this  amendment  carries  and  IooIes 
like  it  Will  gain  favor  in  a  committee  of 
conference,  at  that  point  we  will  Idnd 
of  wait  around  and  next  year  bring  up 
the  sodpuster  issue  again,  because  this 
bill  will  not  go  anywhere  if  this 
amendment  is  part  of  it. 

B4r.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  motives  of  the  Senator  in 
bringing:  forward  this  amendment,  a 
desire  to  crack  down  more  on  the  drug 
traffic;  doing  what  all  of  us  want  to 
do,  greatly  reduce  the  flow  of  illegal 
narcotics. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
dairy  neasure  is  the  vehicle  to  which 
this  amendment  should  be  attached. 
For  that  reason,  I  support  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Vermont,  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, and  the  ranking  member,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  in  the  belief  that 
this  should  be  tabled  and  not  be  part 
of  the  bill. 

Finally,  the  issue.  I  thought  was  de- 
cided Idst  week,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  reyisited  is  not  a  good  idea.  We 
will  be)  examining  certification  lan- 
guage pi  last  year's  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act;  I  ttiink  it  is  a  poorly  written  law. 
We  will  be  examining  it  in  the  markup 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  which  will  com- 
mence jat  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

So  1 1  will  support  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  in  his  ta- 
bling motion  when  it  is  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  I^UGAR.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Ae^culture  Committee,  has  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  small  dairy  bill  and  that  really 


is  in  Jeopardy,  that  bill,  as  the  chair- 
man has  pointed  out,  in  the  event  that 
additional  amendments  occur. 

Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
an  additional  amendment  might  occiir 
if  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
prevails. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  initial  legislation  occur.  Further- 
more, I  think  argimients  will  have  to 
be  presented  at  this  point  so  that  Sen- 
ators who  may  have  voted  one  way  a 
couple  of  days  ago  may  vote  another 
way  today. 

Bftr.  President,  I  shall  attempt  to  do 
that  in  these  remarlcs,  to  try  to  review 
again  where  we  stand  with  regard  to 
the  certification  of  Panama  and  the 
cooperation  of  that  country  with  our 
country  in  battling  drugs. 

Bir.  President,  the  basic  document 
from  which  we  begin  work  comes  from 
the  White  House,  Washington.  DC, 
February  28,  1987,  Presidential  Deter- 
mination No.  87-9. 

The  President  sent  a  memorandum 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  subject: 
Certifications  for  narcotics  source  and 
transit  countries  under  Public  Law  99- 
570,  the  drug  abuse  bill  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  October. 

In  this  certification,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  certified  that  a 
number  of  coimtries  that  are  men- 
tioned by  name  are  cooperating  fully 
in  working  with  the  United  States  or 
are  taking  adequate  steps  on  their  own 
to  control  narcotics  production,  traf- 
ficking, and  money  laundering.  I  shall 
not  list  all  the  countries,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  the  President  of  the  United 
States  did  certify  that  among  the 
countries  that  was  cooperating  fully 
with  the  United  States  is  Panama.  The 
President  certified  this. 

As  others  have  pointed  out.  Senators 
may  come  to  the  floor  and  suggest 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  wrong.  That  has  occurred. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  made  that  suggestion. 

The  other  day  we  haul  a  debate  in 
which  many  Senators  were  advised 
that  because  we  were  beyond  the  30 
days  following  that  certification,  we 
were  involved  in  so-called  symbolic 
action  with  regard  to  Panama.  Sena- 
tors may  have  voted  on  the  basis  of 
firing  a  shot  across  the  bow  and  warn- 
ing Panama.  Senators  may  have  been 
moved  by  the  fact  that  certain  leaders 
in  Panama  are  not  to  our  lildng.  There 
could  have  been  a  number  of  reasons. 
But  I  am  here  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  certified,  fully  cognizant  of  the 
law  we  passed  last  year,  that  Panama 
was  cooperating  fully. 

Mr.  President,  why  would  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  come  to  that 
kind  of  conclusion?  I  would  suggest 
that  Panamanian  cooperation  with 
our  Coast  Guard  and  with  our  Navy 
ship  interdictions  has  been  outstand- 


ing. The  United  States'  requests  to 
search  and  seize  suspicious  Panaman 
flag  vessels  on  the  high  seas  have  been 
granted  routinely  and  quickly.  Pana- 
manian authorities  have  cooperated 
with  the  United  States  Customs  and 
the  Department  of  Jxistice  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  numerous  international 
drug  traffickers  and  the  seizure  of 
large  quantities  of  drugs  and  precursor 
chemicals. 

In  1985  a  sizable  area  of  marijuana 
cultivation  was  discovered  in  some  is- 
lands in  the  Gulf  of  Panama.  A  series 
of  Panaman  defense  forces  eradication 
operations,  supported  by  United 
States  spray  planes,  virtually  eliminat- 
ed the  cultivation  of  marijuana  in  the 
area.  Panama  has  not  become  a  major 
producer  of  any  narcotic. 

But  what  about  drug  money  laun- 
deriog  activities  in  Panama? 

That  question  has  been  raised,  Mr. 
President,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  we  had  a  few  days  ago.  Let  me 
say  quite  frankly  from  my  evaluation, 
the  wealmess  in  Panama's  antidrug  ef- 
forts heretofore  has  been  in  the 
money  laundering  area.  Panama's 
international  banking  center  has  been 
protected  by  a  strict  business  secrecy 
law,  and  money  laundering  unltl  re- 
cently was  not  a  crime.  I  heard  a 
report  this  began  to  change  with  pas- 
sage of  a  new  Panamanian  Narcotics 
Control  Law  at  the  end  of  December, 
perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  efforts  on 
this  floor  and  in  the  other  body  during 
the  month  of  October. 

All  bank  transactions  with  narcotics- 
derived  funds  are  now  punishable  by  2 
to  8  years'  imprisonment  in  Panama. 

The  penalties  for  narcotics  posses- 
sion have  been  stiffened,  and  posses- 
sion of  more  than  a  small  amoimt  of 
drugs  is  no  longer  a  bailable  offense. 

Panama's  Attorney  General  has  the 
power  to  investigate  and  prosecute 
persons  for  narcotics  offenses  commit- 
ted abroad  as  if  the  crime  had  been 
committed  in  Panama,  and  he  has 
access  to  bank  records  for  this  pur- 
I>ose. 

But  will  the  Panamanian  authorities 
really  enforce  this  law? 

That  question  has  been  raised.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  the  response  is.  of 
course,  everything  depends,  of  course, 
on  enforcement.  Our  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  now  testing  Panamanian  en- 
forcement of  the  new  law  and  explor- 
ing the  implications  for  cooperation, 
especially  against  money  laxmdering. 

We  have  had  Just  a  few  months,  Mr. 
President,  since  we  passed  this  monu- 
mental antidrug  legislation,  and  so  far 
we  have  been  impressed  by  Panamani- 
an assurances,  from  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment, that  they  are  resolved  to 
strickly  enforce  the  new  drug  legisla- 
tion. 

I  should  note  that  there  are  a 
number  of  DEA-sensitive  operations 
which  are  presently  being  conducted 
in  the  United  States  and  Pamuna,  but 


which  cannot  be  discussed  in  an  open 
hearing,  but  which  have  been  avail- 
able to  Senators  through  briefings  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

It  would  be  tragic  for  international 
narcotics  control  if  the  United  States 
spumed  this  Panamanian  initiative 
without  trying  it  out  in  practice. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  to  come  to  the 
nub  of  our  problem  today,  would  the 
decertification  hurt  the  U.S.  interests, 
leaving  aside  the  expeditious  treat- 
ment of  drug  enforcement? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  my  Judgment  Is 
that  decertification  would  set  up  a 
strong  and  angry  reaction  which 
would  be  understandable  in  Panama. 
One  can  speculate  as  to  who  would  be 
assisted,  but  I  would  speculate  that 
the  left  wing  of  the  political  spectrum 
would  be  assisted  at  the  expense  of 
moderate,  pro-United  States  persons 
in  Panama. 

Panama's  civilian  constitutional 
president  is  under  mounting  criticism 
from  leftist  elements  who  charge  that 
his  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
has  been  unproductive. 

Indeed,  decertification  right  after 
passage  of  the  new  narcotics  law  will 
give  potent  ammunition  to  advocates 
of  a  foreign  policy  in  Panama  based  on 
confronting  and  pressuring  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
obvious  and  I  do  not  imderstand  why 
persons,  at  least  in  our  Govemmoit. 
would  stimulate  deliberately  that  type 
of  reaction  as  opposed  to  supporting 
moderate  forces  and  the  constitutional 
force  of  democracy  in  Panama. 

There  is  widespread  suspicion  in 
Panama  that  the  United  States  is 
seeking  an  exciise  not  to  turn  over  the 
canal  to  Panama  in  1999  in  accordance 
with  the  1977  treaty  not  to  engage,  at 
least,  in  the  obligations  in  1999  that 
this  country  has  undertaken  as  a  part 
of  the  1977  treaty.  United  States  criti- 
cisms of  this  nature  of  the  Panama 
Government  are  often  portrayed  by 
Panamanian  leftists  and  ultranationa- 
lists  as  part  of  a  campaign  to  under- 
mine the  treaty. 

Last  siuuner,  after  a  series  of  U.S. 
press  attadcs  on  General  Noriega,  even 
many  moderate  nationalists  rallied  to 
his  defense,  and  he  emerged  stronger 
than  before. 

The  political  fallout  from  decertifi- 
cation would  likely  affect  the  use  of 
our  military  bases  in  Panama  and  our 
prospects  for  a  post-2000  military  pres- 
ence in  Panama. 

Blr.  President,  let  us  simply  review, 
while  we  are  in  the  midst  of  discuss- 
ing, on  a  dairy  bill,  an  agriculture  bill, 
when  suddenly  we  are  hurled  into  a 
very  vital  foreign  policy  problem,  let 
us  simply  take  time  for  a  moment  to 
reflect  that  Panama  is  the  site  of  our 
only  military  base  in  Latin  America 
outside  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Ouantana- 
moBay. 
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We  have  apiwozlnuitely  10,000  mlll- 
Ury  pezaonnel  stationed  in  Army. 
Navy  and  Air  Fnce  bases  in  Panama, 
including  the  headquarters  of  our 
Southern  Command.  The  bases  are 
little  troubled  by  hostile  demonstra- 
tloas  or  terrorism,  and  personnel  and 
dependents  move  freely  and  securely 
outside  base  areas. 

The  19T7  treaties  give  us  the  right  to 
use  these  bases  for  defense  of  the 
canal  untfl  the  end  of  1999.  However, 
if  we  are  to  seek  Panamanian  agree- 
ment to  an  extension  of  base  rights, 
the  souring  of  relations  attending  a 
decotification.  in  my  Judgment,  would 
complicate  efforts  and  lessen  the  lilce- 
llhood  of  success. 

Mr.  President,  our  national  interest 
is  in  the  uninterrupted  use  of  the 
canaL  The  political  storms  accompa- 
nying decertification  would  unavoid- 
ably disrupt  the  businesslike,  coopera- 
tive atmosphere  on  which  smooth 
opertion  and  successful  transition 
depend. 

Last  year,  after  a  spate  of  United 
States  press  stories  sourced  to  United 
States  officials  attacked  the  Panama- 
nian Government,  the  July  board 
meeting  was  the  most  acrimonious  and 
least  productive  one  in  years. 

What  will  the  effect  of  an  aid  cut-off 
if  Panama  is  decertified? 

The  proposed  fiscal  obligation  in  the 
United  SUtes  is  $19,334,000.  Some  $1.8 
million  of  that,  about  10  percent,  has 
been  obligated  to  date.  In  the  event 
that  this  motion  were  to  pass  today 
and  this  legislation  were  to  proceed, 
the  projects  affected  would  be.  among 
others.  Central  American  scholarships 
of  $4,225,000:  scholarships  in  the 
United  States  for  viproximately  84 
long-term  economically  and  socially 
deprived  students  of  Panama  who  will 
come  to  our  country,  learn  about  our 
democracy  and  our  economy.  It  is 
ironic,  Mr.  President,  that  a  major 
cutoff  factor  would  be  these  84  stu- 
dents, whom.  I  would  submit,  it  is  in 
our  best  interests  to  have  as  guests  of 
our  country,  be  a  part  of  our  ethic. 

Among  other  scholarships,  the  Pana- 
Juru  Zamorano  scholarships  would  be 
cut  off.  Also,  private  sector  export  fi- 
nance. $2.5  million.  This  includes  fi- 
nancing of  private-sector  export  activi- 
ties; support  of  the  reestablished  pri- 
vate-sector Export  Finance  Institution 
of  Panama. 

Private-sector  housing  would  be  cut 
off  to  the  tune  of  $675,000.  including 
the  ties  with  advisers  that  we  have 
with  Panama  attempting  to  carry  out 
short-  and  long-term  projects  to  make 
housing  more  affordable  to  low- 
income  groups  in  Panama.  In  small 
business  development,  $500,000  would 
be  snuffed  out.  In  natural  resources 
management.  $5,859,000  would  be 
snuffed  out. 

Mr.  President,  one  could  make  a  case 
that  somehow,  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  advanced  by  elimi- 


nati^ig  scholarships:  eliminating 
moi^st  assistance  to  small  business  in 
Panama,  to  a  small  degree,  low-income 
housing;  to  ways  in  which  there  is  a 
nuuafestation  of  a  hands-on  effort  in  a 
coimtry  that  we  have  been  led.  hereto- 
fore, to  believe  was  very  important  to 
our  coimtry  and  which,  I  still  believe, 
is  very  important  to  our  country. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  one  can 
argue  a  long  time  over  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  or  whether  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  was  deprived  of 
his  fights  wlttiin  30  days  and  some- 
howl  a  whole  series  of  bloclu  came  to 
intetfere  with  his  offering  of  his 
motion. 

Hq  offered  the  motion  in  due  course, 
even  if  late,  and  Senators,  perhaps 
thinking  they  had  a  free  vote— after 
all.  there  were  no  consequences  the 
other  day  when  this  came  up,  assur- 
ances that  nobody's  aid  would  be  cut 
off,  but  rather,  you  could  file  a  blow 
agaitist  General  Noriega  or  anybody 
else  In  sight  as  a  malefactor  in  the 
hemisphere.  But  now,  Mr.  President, 
the  Bsue  rectus.  It  turns  out  there  are 
com  Miuences.  It  turns  out  that  the 
Pres  dent's  certification  of  Panama  is 
to  b  !  overturned  and  the  consequence 
of  t  lat  is  that  50  percent  of  the  for- 
eign' assistance  is  to  be  terminated. 
That  is  for  real. 

If  Senators,  when  they  voted  58  to 
31,  thought  they  had  a  free  shot  at  it, 
so  be  it.  But  today  is  for  real.  There 
are  consequences  to  this.  It  comes  up 
at  a  strange  time,  but  we  cannot 
always  choose  the  time  and  place 
when  severe  issues  come  to  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

iply  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  our  re- 
ship  to  that  coimtry,  our  future 
of  politics  in  that  situation,  a 
votej  taken  deliberately— and  now  Sen- 
ator! must  know  it  is  for  real— to  cut 
in  lialf  the  foreign  aid  of  Panama,  to 
overturn  the  certification  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  second- 
guesE  aU  the  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions, would  not  be  a  good  vote,  in  my 
Judfllnent. 

Ea  ch  Senator  wiU  have  to  make  up 
his  ( ir  her  mind.  We  all  reaUy  have  to 
take  some  responsibility  at  some  point. 
But  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  as  Sen- 
ators survey  the  potential  wreckage  of 
what  came  as  an  interesting  but  final 
record,  perhaps,  to  a  small  dairy  bUl, 
they  wUl  look  at  this  very  soberly  and 
vote;  to  support  a  tabling  motion, 
whi^h  I  shall  certainly  support  when 
it  is  offered. 

(Hir.  MATSUNAGA  assumed  the 
chat-.) 

DISAPPROVAL  FOR  PAHAMA 

.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
votel  today  to  make  the  date  of  approv- 
al retroactive  for  the  resolution  wliich 
disapproves  the  certification  of 
Panama  for  certain  foreign  assistance 
f  roi$  the  United  States. 
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I  do  this  with  reservations  even 
though  I  believe  the  I*anamanlan  Gov- 
ernment has  a  long  way  to  go  in  con- 
trolling Ithe  transshipment  of  drugs 
and  precursor  chemicals  throughout 
their  country  and  in  cooperating  with 
the  United  States  Government  in 
eliminating  the  laundering  of  drug-re- 
lated profits  in  the  Panamanian  bank- 
ing syst 

I  have  reservations  because  I  would 
have  preferred  to  reject  the  entire  cer- 
tlficatioi^  process  submitted  by  the 
President  in  determining  whether 
drug  producing  and  drug  transit  coun- 
tries weife  cooperating  fully  in  control- 
ling naicotics.  In  my  opinion,  the 
President  and  his  State  Department 
have  maile  a  sham  of  the  certification 
process  Intended  by  Congress  in  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  to  give  clout— at 
long  last}— to  our  international  narcot- 
ics policy. 

I  havq  reservations  because  I  feel 
strongly  I  that  Panama  should  not  be 
the  only  country  cited  here  today  as 
not  cooperating  fully  in  controlling 
narcotics.  There  are  at  least  eight 
other  nations  who  are  at  least  as  negli- 
gent as  ihe  Panamanians  in  eradicat- 
ing drug  crops,  honoring  mutual  legal 
assistance  treaties,  controlling  trans- 
shipment of  drugs  and  precursors  and 
eliminating  the  laundering  of  huge 
profits  la  drug  moneys. 

In  my  view,  the  Bahamian  Govern- 
ment has  not  cooperated  fully  in  con- 
trolling narcotics  as  documented  by 
the  1987  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Strategy  Report. 

Likewise,  the  Government  of  Bolivia 
has  not  cooperated  fully  in  controlling 
narcotics  as  documented  by  the  1987 
International  Narcotics  Control  Strat- 
egy Report:  and. 

The  Government  of  Jamaica  has  not 
cooperaoed  fully  in  controlling  narcot- 
ics as  dociunented  by  the  1987  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  Strategy 
Report;  Vid, 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  not 
cooperated  f  uUy  in  controlling  narcot- 
ics as  documented  by  the  1987  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  Strategy 
Report:  jnd. 

The  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  has 
not  coapen.teA  fully  in  controlling 
narcotic!  bs  documented  by  the  1987 
International  Narcotics  Control  Strat- 
egy Report:  and. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  not  co- 
operate<)  fully  in  controlling  narcotics 
as  docuAiented  by  the  1987  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  Strategy 
Report. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  deliquent 
countries  could— and  probably  should 
—be  lonker.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
body  wil  revisit  this  issue  to  insure 
that  thi^  certification  process  is  given 
the  consideration  it  rightly  deserves. 
In  fact,  I  would  like  to  go  on  record 
today  td  say  that  this  Senator  is  pre- 
pared tc  propose  legislation  to  condi- 


tion United  States  foreign  assistance 
to  a  roster  of  governments  including 
the  Governments  of  the  Bahamas,  Bo- 
livia, Jamaica,  Mexico,  Paldstan, 
Panama,  and  Peru  if  these  govern- 
ments do  not  work  to  remedy  their  de- 
ficiencies in  the  eradication  of  drug 
crops  and  stopping  drug  transship- 
ments in  their  respective  countries  as 
documented  by  the  1987  International 
Narcotics  Control  Strategy  Report. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  to  table  the  Helms  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  Presidential  certifi- 
cation of  Panama's  cooperation  in 
combating  the  drug  trade.  I  do  this, 
however,  not  because  I  disagree  with 
the  substance  of  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. As  I  indicated  by  my  vote  last 
Friday,  I  disi^prove  of  the  administra- 
tion's certification  that  Panama  is 
fully  cooperating  with  our  antidrug  ef- 
forts. However,  it  is  clear  that  the 
dairy  legislation  to  which  Senator 
Helms  is  seeking  to  have  this  amend- 
ment attached  to  may  well  bog  down  if 
this  amendment  is  added.  I  will,  there- 
fore, vote  to  table  this  amendment  at 
this  time.  However,  I  will  continue  to 
support  the  principles  which  underlie 
it. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  had  not  intended  to  say 
anjrthing  much  further,  but  I  feel 
obliged  to  observe  that  any  Senator 
has  a  right  and  perhaps  duty,  if  he 
feels  strongly  about  it,  not  to  support 
what  is  going  on  in  Panama.  And  we 
are  talking  about  General  Noriega. 
Now,  nobody  who  knows  anything 
about  Panama  has  any  doubt  about 
who  is  in  charge  there  and  who  can 
cover  up  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  It  is 
General  Noriega,  probably  one  of  the 
most  brutal  dictators  ever  to  hold 
office  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Now,  leave  it  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment— and  I  insist  that  the  certifica- 
tion process  was  done  by  the  State  De- 
partment, the  U.S.  State  Department 
down  in  Foggy  Bottom.  They  are  the 
ones  who  tried  to  circumvent  the  law, 
which  Is  very  clear. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana mentioned  that  Panama  had 
eradicated  all  of  its  marijuana.  That 
was  simple  to  do:  They  did  not  have 
any  In  the  first  place. 

The  problem  with  Panama  is  two- 
fold. One  is  the  laundering  of  money 
and  the  other  Is  transshipment  of 
drugs.  Also,  the  statement  was  made, 
incorrectly,  that  the  Customs  Service 
had  signed  off  on  this.  It  is  not  so.  The 
Customs  Service  was  not  even  consult- 
ed. And  I  read  into  the  Rbcord  Friday 
testimony  by  Commissioner  William 
Raab,  who,  in  response  to  questions 
put  to  him  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee    by    Senator    DbCohciki, 
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said  that  there  has  lieen  no  noticeable 
improvement. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  let  us  consider 
the  money  laundering  in  Panama.  El- 
liott Abrams  testified  that  there  are 
over  125  banks  In  Panama  with  over 
$30  billion  In  assests.  Now.  If  that  does 
not  tell  us  something  about  what  is 
going  on  in  terms  of  money  launder- 
ing, I  simply  cannot  imagine  what 
would  be  persuasive. 

If  the  State  Department  is  hell-bent 
to  certify  Panama,  they  do  not  have  to 
do  it  by  contravening  the  law,  misrep- 
resenting the  law.  All  they  have  to  do 
is  certify  on  the  basis  of  vital  national 
interest  of  the  United  States.  I  would 
have  no  problem  with  that.  I  would 
not  like  it.  But  as  least  it  would  be 
honest.  But  it  is  dishonest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  anybody  to  suggest  that 
Panama  is  fully  cooperating  as  the 
Drug  Act  of  1986  requires  in  terms  of 
certification. 

Mr.  President,  it  baffles  me  why 
anybody  would  object  to  sending  this 
very  clear  message,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  what  went  on  parliamentarily 
and  in  abuse  of  the  rules  last  week. 

Now,  I  hope  Senators  who  voted 
Friday  send  a  message  to  Panama  will 
not  vote  to  cut  off  the  foreign  aid 
money  going  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  to 
Panama  or  at  least  part  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD  how  Senators  voted  last 
Friday  on  the  Joint  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  vote 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

YEAS  (31) 
RXFUBLICAHS  (11  OR  27  PmuSIIT) 

Bond,  Boechwitz,  Chafee,  Danforth, 
Durenberger,  Evans,  Hatfield.  Kaasebaum, 
Lugar,  Packwood,  and  Stafford. 

DDfOCRATS  (20  OR  42  PKRCmT) 

Adams.  Bentsen.  Boren,  Bradley,  Bump- 
ers, Daschle,  Dodd.  Exon.  Glenn,  Harttln, 
Lautenberg,  Leahy,  Matsunaca.  Melcher, 
Pell,  Pryor,  Reid.  Sanford,  Stennis,  and 
Wlrth. 

NATS  (58) 

RXPDBUCAM8  (30  OR  73  PKRCBIT) 

Armstrong,  Cochran.  Cohen.  D'Amato, 
Dole.  Oramm.  Orassley,  Hatch.  Helns, 
Helms,  Humphrey,  Karnes,  Hasten, 
McCain,  McClure.  McConnell.  MurkowsU. 
NicUes,  Pressler.  Quayle.  Roth,  Rudman. 
Simpson,  Specter,  Stevens,  Symms,  Trible, 
Wallop,  Warner,  and  WUson. 

DDfOCRATS  (21  OR  BS  PmCKHT) 

Baucus,  Blngaman.  Breaux,  Burdick. 
Byrd,  Conrad,  Cranston,  DeConcini,  Dixon. 
Ford.  Fowler,  Oore.  Graham,  Heflln.  Hol- 
lings,  Kerry,  Levin,  Metzenbaum,  Mlkulskl. 
Mitchell,  Moynihan.  Nunn,  Proxmire, 
Riegle,  Rockefeller.  Sarbanes,  Sasaer,  and 
Shelby. 

NOT  VOTINO  (11) 

RKPUBUCAHB  (S> 

Domenid,  Gam,  Hecht,  Thurmond,  and 
Weicker. 


OBfOCRATB  (•> 

Biden.  Chiles.  Inouye,  Johnston,  Kexme- 
dy,  and  Simon. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHT  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  soon  move  to  table.  Aside 
from  any  questions  of  the  foreign 
policy  consideration,  the  bill  still  is  a 
routine  extension  of  the  Dairy  Com- 
mission bill  which  really  does  not  have 
an  awful  lot  to  do  with  Panama.  But  I 
know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  wishes  to  speak.  I  told  both 
he  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  I  am  not  going  to 
move  to  cut  off  debate  while  anybody 
wants  to  speak,  and  I  will  yield  at  this 
point  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont,  the 
chairman  of  the  Agrl(nilture  Commit- 
tee. I  will  be  very  brief. 

I  rise  as  a  person  who  supported  the 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  last 
week.  I  also  rise  as  one  who  has  Just 
listened  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
spell  out  the  <»nsequences  of  enacting 
this  measure.  I  might  say  to  both  my 
friend  from  Indiana  and  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina  that  on  a  differ- 
ent occasion  and  on  a  different  bill,  in 
spite  of  the  consequences,  I  might  well 
be  voting  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  friend  from  North  Carolina, 
even  with  the  (»nsequences  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  points  out.  But 
on  this  occasion  on  this  bill  I  cannot 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Agriculture  Committee  knows,  we 
have  labored  for  some  time  to  get  this 
dairy  bill  out.  It  also  includes  some 
other  measures  that  are  important  to 
farmers  across  America.  I  Join  his  con- 
cern and  the  concern  of  our  ranking 
member  of  the  committee.  Senator 
LuGAR,  that  if  this  bill  becomes  en- 
snarled  with  matters  beyond  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
it  may  never  make  it.  And  so  I  urge  my 
colleagues  who  are  in  my  category, 
that  is,  those  who  supported  the 
Helms  amendment  last  Friday,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  who  might  also  be 
in  the  category  that  I  find  myself,  as 
inclined  to  support  the  amendment 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
offers  today,  to  please  not  vote  for  it 
on  this  (x»asion.  Let  us  deal  with  it  on 
another  day  on  another  measure. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Vermont  for 
yielding.    

BCr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

tSx.  TTiiiT.MR  addressed  the  Chair. 


<»*^».T^*  1 
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The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
fkiiufnr  frnm  Yrrmnnt 

Mr.  IXAHT.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
ffmstifr  from  Nnrth  Carolina  need  fur- 
ther time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  wfll 
withhold  his  taUlng  motion.  I  am 
obUged  to  respond  to  my  dear  friend 
fVom  Kentucky. 

Mr.  LKAHT.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
hold oertalnly  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished diataman. 

The  FRBSIDIMO  OFFICER.  The 
ffmat^r'  from  North  Carolina  is  reoog- 


Mr.  HEUfS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
Uttle  bit  of  experience  around  this 
ptaee.  havlnc  been  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  election  of  last  November. 
I  probaUy  still  would  be.  so  I  know 
preetoely  the  situation  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  have  made  the  same 
^neech.  I  say  this  in  all  honesty.  "Sen- 
ator, please  don't  put  this  amendment 
on  my  Mil.  please  dont  put  it  on  my 
bOL"  Most  of  the  time  the  amendment 
went  <»  anyhow,  or  at  least  an  at- 
tempt was  made.  So  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, do,  consider  that  you  have  the 
ranklnc  minority  member  sitting  there 
opposed  to  taking  any  action  against 
Panama  because  of  ccmsequences  he 
describes— and  I  do  not  sgree  with 
him— and  we  have  the  chairman,  who 
Is  opposed.  I  would  think  it  would  be 
no  trouble  at  an  to  deal  with  this 
amendment  in  conference,  asmiming  it 
mli^t  pass. 

Now.  I  do  not  know  how  many  Sena- 
tors will  do  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  has  said  he  wUl  do; 
that  is  to  change  his  vote.  That  is  his 
Judgment,  that  is  his  choice,  and  I  do 
not  fault  him  for  it.  But  let  us  not  op- 
erate under  the  pretext  that  there  is 
anything  harmful  about  adding  an 
amendment  to  a  piece  of  legislation, 
whether  it  be  big  or  Uttle,  because  it 
can  be  taken  care  of  in  conference, 
and  it  generally  is.  But  I  am  saying 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ou^t  to  speak  f(»thrightly  on  this 
questi<m  regardless  of  the  conse- 
ouenoes  as  described  by  some.  I  can  de- 
scribe my  own  set  of  consequences. 
Bat  It  is  illusory,  I  say  to  my  dear 
friend  fran  Vermont,  to  say  that  this 
will  fracture  this  bill,  because  it  will 
not  do  It. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Tes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  might  point  out  if 
this  amendment  passes,  there  are  cer- 
tain time  urgencies  on  this  bilL  The 
Cnmmlsston  of  course  expired  March 
SI.  I  am  told  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
aXor  fnun  Oklahoma  and  others  who 
Joined  with  him  <«i  the  alfalfa  amend- 
ment that  they,  too,  are  under  enor- 
mous time  constraints. 

Should  this  be  added.  I  think  we  go 
way  beyond  the  kind  of  pro  forma  con- 


ference that  we  might  have  without  it. 
Without  it,  I  suai>ect  that  we  could 
hav<|  a  pro  forma  conference  and  have 
this! matter  back  here  this  week,  on 
the  I  Unanimous  Consent  Calendar, 
it.  I  do  not  know  when  we  will 
it 

of  course,  make  an  attempt  to 
this  week,  but  it  may  get  into  a 
lock.  But  if  it  looks  as  though  it 
in  conference,  we  will  com- 
this  issue  next  week.   In  any 
I  think  everybody  understands 
the^sues. 

I  im  certainly  not  going  to  move  to 
tabM  if  Senators  want  to  speak.  I 
would  like  to  move  to  table,  but  I  do 
not  yantto  cut  the  Senator  off. 
Ml.  »TgT.M-«  I  have  had  my  say. 
M9.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
see  gnyone  else  seeking  recognition.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment,  and  I 

ask  lor  the  yeas  and  nays. 

PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Is 
a  stiff iclent  second? 
;r  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
qu«i;ion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  t^le  the  amendment.  On  this  ques- 
tion! the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
deretl.  and  the  derii  will  call  the  roll. 
THe  legislative  dei^  called  the  roll. 
Mi.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  ISenator  from  Washlngtcm   lUi. 
AsA^l,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr4  BioKiT],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [  [Mr.    FowLKR]    are    necessarily 
It. 

PRESIDINa   OFFICEU   (Mr. 
Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
kber  who  desire  to  vote? 
\e  result  was  announced— yeas  49, 
j  48,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  65  Lec.l 


TEA8-49 

Ford 

Olenn 

Oore 

BarUn 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Jotmstoo 


Kennedy 
LMitenberg 
LMhy 
Levin 


DureSberger 


Ann^itmg 
Bind  man 


Boaeliwlts 

Bumi  en 

CtalMi 

Cocb'mn 

CotMi 

D'Anato 

DeOnctni 

Dixai 

Dole 

Ema 

Oani 

Oral!  km 

Oraiiim 

Ora^ley 


Matwinaga 
MoConnell 
Meleho^ 
Metaenbaum 

NAYS-48 

Hatch 

Becht 

HefUn 

Betas 

Belma 

BolUnga 

Bumphrey 


ICoynllum 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

FeU 

Quayle 

Reid 

Rie0e 

Sanford 

Sarbanea 

Stanon 

Staff otd 

Stennla 

Weleker 

WIrtb 


Proxmlie 

Pryor 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 


Karten 

Kerry 

IfcCatai 

MeCIure 

MIteheU 

Muikowikl 

Nieklea 

Prealer 


Shelby 

Stanpaon 

Specter 

Stevena 

Synuni 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Wamer 

Wilson 


April  7, 19S7 


HOTVOTmO-» 

Fowler 


April  7,  1987 
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So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (N<  I.  82)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LXiGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  recoi^der  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  itu  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  op  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Bfr.  LEAHY.  Bfr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us.  S.  410.  addresses  three  small 
but  pressing  problems— one  related  to 
the  National  Commission  on  Dairy 
Policy  established  by  the  Food  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1985  (P.L.  99-198).  and  two 
involving  the  conservation  title  of  that 
same  act.  I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  in 
sponsorihg  this  legislation  by  my  dis- 
tinguish^ colleague  from  Indiana,  the 
ranking  J  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committjee.  Senator  Lugah,  and  by  my 
colleague  on  the  Agrlcultiu%  Commit- 
tee.  Seilators   Mh/jhto    and   Bosch- 

WRZ. 

The  IfilBS  farm  bill  established  a  Na- 
tional Cammlssion  on  Dairy  Policy,  to 
be  composed  of  18  members  who  are 
commeniial  milk  producers,  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  future  operation  of  the  Feder- 
al Milk  {Price  Support  Program.  The 
law  reqtiires  that  a  report  containing 
the  resists  of  the  study  and  recom- 
mendations based  on  those  results  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Congress  by  March  31, 
1987.      I 

Needless  to  say,  March  31.  1987  has 
come  and  gone— and  no  report  has 
been  sumnltted.  Due  to  a  long  delay  in 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission 
members,  the  Commission  has  only  re- 
cently liegxm  its  work,  and  is  many 
months  tway  from  making  recommen- 
dations. 
Bir.  I^esident.  the  intent  of  the 
Ity  Act  was  to  provide  the 

Ion  with  1  full  year  to  con- 

I  business.  The  purpose  of  S. 
aply  to  extend  the  date  for 

3n  of  the  report  to  March  31. 

}rder  to  give  the  Commission. 
Intended,  1  full  year  to 

I  its  work. 

Ition,  Mr.  President,  the  modl- 
the  committee  amendment 
that  wa4  agreed  to  clears  up  a  techni- 
cal problem  with  the  original  Commis- 
sion aqthorizing  legislation.  When 
Congresfe  established  the  Commission, 
Congress  expected  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  operate  under  the  same 
guidelines  as  applied  to  a  predecessor 
Commlulon.  However,  an  omission  of 
certain  text  in  the  drafting  of  the  leg- 
islative language  creating  the  Commis- 
prtvents  the  Commission  from 
out  certain  administrative 
functions  to  contract  and  to  lease.  My 
modif yii  tg  amendment  simply  clarifies 
the  Coiiunlsslon's  authority  to  carry 


slon 
carryinfl 


out  those  fxmctions  as  Congress  ex- 
pected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  opinion  on  this  matter 
from  the  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
be  printed  in  the  Rscoro  to  provide  a 
clear  record  of  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opin- 
ion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRS,  as  follows: 
VS.  DspASTifSirT  or  AGMcuLTXiax, 

Omcs  or  Obibul  Couhskl, 

WathingUm,  DC. 
To:  David  Dyer.  Executive  Director,  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Dairy  Policy. 
Vmta:  Kenneth  E.  Cohen.  Assistant  General 
Counsel,  Research  and  Operations  Divi- 
sion. 
Subject:  Authority  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Dairy  Policy  to  Lease  Space. 
This  is  in  reply  to  your  note  of  March  9, 

1987,  wherein  you  requested  this  office  to 
take  a  look  at  the  proposed  lease  for  space 
in  a  commercial  buUdlns  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  be  entered  into  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Dairy  Policy.  For  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  below,  I  conclude  that  the 
Commission  lacks  authority  to  execute  the 
lease. 

The  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985,  Pub.  L. 
No.  99-198.  established  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Dairy  Policy  (Commission)  for  the 
purpose  of  revtewing  and  reporting  on  the 
future  operation  of  the  Federal  price  sup- 
port program  for  milk.  Sections  142  and  143 
of  the  Food  Security  Act.  The  members  of 
the  Commission  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Section  142(b). 
The  Commission  was  to  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  to  Congress  not 
later  than  March  31,  1987,  and  then  cease  to 
exist  30  days  thereafter.  Section  143(c)  and 
146. 

For  the  purposes  of  providing  office  space 
for  the  Executive  Director  and  staff  of  the 
Commission,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Com- 
mission execute  a  lease  with  the  Coopera- 
tive League  of  the  USA,  d/b/a  National  Co- 
operative Business  Association,  for  the  use 
of  up  to  three  offices  or  work  stations  and, 
beginning  April  1,  1987,  two  window  offices, 
one  interior  office,  and  two  secretarial  sta- 
tions. This  lease  is  to  expire  on  April  30, 

1988,  with  a  right  being  reserved  in  the 
tenant  to  terminate  the  lease  without  penal- 
ty on  April  30,  1987,  so  long  as  notice  to  that 
effect  is  given  by  April  15, 1987. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  Is 
whether  the  Commission  is  an  advisory 
committee  subject  generally  to  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  (FACA),  Pub.  L. 
No.  92-463,  86  SUt.  770  (1972).  as  amended. 
5  tJ.S.C.  App.  I. 

Because  of  the  proliferation  of  commit- 
tees, commissions,  panels,  and  boards  cre- 
ated for  giving  advice  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Congress,  in  1972,  enacted  FACA  to 
establish  general  requirements  for  most 
Federal  advisory  committees.  In  section  3  of 
FACA.  Congress  defined  the  term  "advisory 
committee"  to  mean  any  "commission  .  .  . 
which  is— (A)  established  by  statute  ...  in 
the  interest  of  obtaining  advice  or  recom- 
mendations for  the  President  or  one  or 
more  agencies  or  officers  of  the  Federal 
Government."  In  Section  4,  Congress  pro- 
vided: "The  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
rule,  order,  or  regulation  promulgated 
under  this  Act  shall  apply  to  each  advisory 
committee  except  to  the  extent  that  any 
Act  of  Congress  establishing  any  such  advi- 
sory committee  specifically  provides  other- 


wise." Because  the  Commission  fits  within 
the  definition  of  an  advisory  committee  in 
that  it  was  created  to  provide  advice  or  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  to  Congress,  it  Is  subject  to  FACA 
and  appropriate  regulations  issued  thereun- 
der, except  to  the  extent  that  Congress  ex- 
pressly provided  differently  in  the  statute. 
See  Section  144(e)  of  the  Food  Security  Act 
which  expressly  exem^Tts  the  Commission 
from  secUons  7(d),  10(e),  10(f),  and  14  of 
FACA. 

The  next  issue  is  whether  the  Commis- 
sion, as  an  advisory  committee.  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  leases.  The  FACA  provides 
that  unless  authorized  by  statute,  or  Presi- 
dential directive,  advisory  committees  shall 
be  utilized  solely  for  advisory  functions.  Sec- 
tion 9(b).  While  the  Pood  Security  Act  does 
authorize  the  Commission  to  perform  per- 
sonnel functions,  section  144(c),  no  similar 
provision  exists  regarding  contract  and  leas- 
ing functions.  This  suggests  that  an  oper- 
ational function  such  as  leasing  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  as  an  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  FACA.  supt>ort 
services  for  advisory  committees  may  be 
provided  by  the  responsible  agency.  Section 
12(b)  of  FACA  provides:  "Each  agency  shall 
be  responsible  for  providing  support  services 
for  each  advisory  committee  established  by 
or  reporting  to  it  unless  the  establishing  au- 
thority provides  otherwise."  Thus,  Congress 
expressly  has  provided  a  mechanism  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  advisory  committees, 
that  is,  the  responsible  agency  must  provide 
the  necessary  support  services  for  each  com- 
mittee. 

The  above  provision  of  FACA  became  the 
subject  of  a  discussion  by  the  Comptroller 
General  in  United  States  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Public  Diplomacy  (USACPD),  61 
Comp.  Gen.  69  (1981).  The  USACPD,  which 
reported  to  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency  (ICA),  had  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  private  law  firm  for  certain 
legal  services.  A  question  arose  as  to  wheth- 
er the  resulting  bill  could  be  paid.  In  consid- 
ering this  question,  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al first  reviewed  the  legal  history  of  the 
USACPD,  uncovering  the  fact  that  in  1979 
the  USACPD  had  been  given  express  au- 
thority by  Congress  to  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  by  section  203(f) 
of  Pub.  L.  No.  96-60.  22  U.S.C.  \  1469.  The 
Comptroller  General  next  considered  the 
question  of  whether  the  contract  for  legal 
services  was  a  prohibited  personal  services 
contract  and  concluded  that  it  was  not.  The 
Comptroller  General  then  turned  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  USACPD  had  au- 
thority to  enter  into  the  contract  for  legal 
services. 

The  ICA  highlighted  the  FACA  require- 
ment that  the  "parent  agency  provide  sup- 
port services  (including,  presumably,  legal 
services)  to  its  advisory  committees."  In  con- 
sidering this  issue,  the  Comptroller  General 
sUted: 

Ordinarily,  we  would  agree  that  an  adviso- 
ry committee  laAMng  its  own  appropriated 
funds  and  having  no  authority  to  hire  staff 
or  contract  for  services  would  be  required, 
under  Section  12(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  to  obtain  services  of  the 
type  involved  here  from  the  parent  agency. 
In  fact,  it  is  our  view  that  the  Advisory 
Commission  would  not  have  had  the  author- 
ity to  enter  into  this  contract  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  Pub.  L.  96-60.  However,  the  con- 
tract in  question  was  entered  into  after  en- 
actment of  Pub.  L.  96-60,  which  granted  the 
Advlaory  Commission  specific  authority  to 


"appoint"  additional  personnel  for  the  staff 
of  the  Commission  and  to  "procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  servlees  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  authorized  by  section  S109(b)  of 
TlUe  5,  of  the  United  States  Code  *  *  *." 

Id.  at  74  (emphasis  added).  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  then  went  on  to  state: 

"lAls  recognized  by  ICA.  section  lacb)  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  specifi- 
cally provides  that  the  parent  agency  Is  re- 
sponsible for  providing  support  servlceB  to 
its  advisory  committee  (thereby  implying 
that  the  advisory  committee  does  not  have 
authority  to  obtain  such  services  directly) 
unless  the  establishing  authority  provides 
otherwise.  Thus,  since  22  V&.C.  1 1469(b) 
does  provide  otherwise,  it  supersedes  the  re- 
quirement in  the  Federal  Advisory  CcHsmit- 
tee  Act  that  the  Advisory  Commtwrion  re- 
ceive all  necessary  support  aervioes  from  the 
ICA." 

/d.  at  75  (emphasis  added).  Accordingly,  It 
is  the  view  of  the  Comptroller  General  that 
because  Congress  specifically  has  provided 
that  agencies  should  provide  "support  serv- 
ices for  each  advisory  committee  established 
by  or  reporting  to  it  unless  the  establishing 
authority  provides  otherwise,"  in  the  ab- 
sence of  provisions  providing  otherwise,  all 
support  services  needed  by  advisory  commit- 
tees must  be  provided  by  the  responsible 
agencies. 

As  noted  previously.  Congress  expressly 
has  provided  the  Commission  with  appoint- 
ment authority,  but  did  not  provide  the 
Commission  with  contract  or  leasing  author- 
ity. In  contrast.  Congress  has  provided  for 
the  furnishing  of  such  needs  through  the 
heads  of  executive  agencies,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment.  Section  144(d)  of  the  Fo(xl 
Security  Act.  Because  Congress  apparently 
was  aware  of  the  general  requirement  that 
support  services  were  to  be  provided  by  the 
responsible  agency,  unless  provided  other- 
wise by  Congress;  because  Congress  express- 
ly provided  otherwise  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  personnel;  because  Ckmgress 
expressly  provided  for  support  services 
through  other  Executive  and  Legislative 
agencies;  and  because  Congress  did  not  ex- 
pressly or  implicitly  provide  authority  to 
the  Commission  to  contract  or  lease  space.  I 
conclude  that  the  Commission  lacics  author- 
ity to  enter  into  the  pnHMMed  lease  of  office 
space.  Instead,  if  office  space  is  needed,  that 
space  should  be  obtained  for  the  Conmils- 
slon  by  the  responsible  agency  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  through  consul- 
tation with  the  heads  of  other  exe<nitlve 
agencies,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  or 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  Sec- 
tion 144(d)  of  the  Food  Security  Act 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  S.  410 
addresses  as  well  two  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  sodbuster  provision  of 
the  1985  farm  bllL 

As  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
S.  410  contains  a  provision  smendlng 
the  1985  sodbuster  provisions  for 
growers  of  alfalfa  and  other  multiyear 
grasses  and  legumes.  Specifically,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  exempts  from  the 
sodbuster  provision  alfalfa  and  other 
multiyear  grasses  and  legumes  that 
have  been  planted  in  an  approved  ro- 
tation practice  with  ctiltivated  row 
crops. 

The  intent  of  this  provision— of fered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
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ooBunlttee.  the  late  Senator  Zorin- 
aky— was  one  of  falmei.  The  todbust- 
er  iirovtelon  wu  desicned  to  dlacour- 
age  fannen  from  luinttng  Into  pro- 
duction newly  cultivated,  highly  erodl- 
ble  land.  Am  the  late  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska argued,  the  unintended  conse- 
quence of  the  sodbuster  inrovtaion  has 
been  to  penaMiB  termers  who  grow  al- 
f alte  and  other  cultivated  grasses  in  a 
rotatl<m  system  with  other  annually 
tUled  agricultural  commodities— farm- 
ers who  are  not  bringing  newly  culti- 
vated land  into  producUiHi.  but  rather 
are  *»'gM*"g  in  soQ-oonserving  crop 
rotation  inractices.  The  intent  of  the 
Zorinsky  ammdment  was  to  correct 
that  inequity  by  treating  growers  of 
alfalfa  and  multiyear  grasses  similarly 
to  producers  of  other  agricultural 
commoditiea. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  how  this  dis- 
crepancy came  to  be.  Under  existing 
law.  highly  erodlUe  land  that  was 
planted  to  an  agricultural  commodi- 
ty—that is.  any  crop  that  requires 
annual  tUlsige— between  1981  and  1985 
is  exempt  from  the  sodbuster  provi- 
sion untn  1990.  Highly  erodlble  land 
that  was  not  in  cultivation  between 
1981  and  1985.  however,  is  subject  to 
the  sodbuster  provision. 

Alfalfa  and  other  legumes  and  culti- 
vated grasses  are  not  considered  agri- 
cultural commodities  under  the  con- 
servation provisions  of  the  1985  farm 
bm.  as  they  do  not  require  aimual  till- 
age. Their  normal  life  expectancy  is 
approximately  4  to  8  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  period,  farmers  growing  these 
en^is  normally  rotate  them  with  a  1- 
to  4-year  interval  of  cultivated  row 
crops— usually  com  or  sorghum  or 
oats.  Hie  land  is  then  returned  to  leg- 
umes or  grass  for  another  4  to  8  years. 

Farmers  with  highly  erodlble  land  in 
such  a  long-term  crop  rotation  who 
had  their  land  in  alfalfa  or  grass  in 
years  1981  through  1985  are  hence 
subject  to  sodbuster  this  year  and  may 
lose  their  farm  program  benefits  if 
they  produce  a  row  crop  on  that  land 
without  establishing  an  approved  con- 
servati<m  system.  Yet  farmers  with  an 
identical  rotation  practice,  who  plant- 
ed a  row  crop  in  1  of  those  5  years  are 
exempt  from  the  sodbuster  provision. 

Certainly  the  issue  is  a  legitimate 
(me.  Crop  rotation  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  conservation  systems  for 
highly  credible  land,  and  farmers 
growing  legumes  and  grasses  on  highly 
erodlble  land  are.  on  the  whole,  prac- 
ticing sound  soO  stewardship.  It  clear- 
ly makes  little  sense  to  penalize  these 
farmers,  when  farmers  growing  more 
erosive  row  crops  on  highly  erodlble 
land  are  summarily  exempt  from  the 
sodbuster  provision. 

Let  me  make  one  quick  point  here. 
When  we  speak  of  exemptions  to  the 
sodbuster  provision,  they  are  only 
temporary  exemptions.  By  1990.  all 
farmers  cultivating  hlgh^  erodlble 
land  will  be  required  to  be  applying  an 
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>ved  conservation  plan  for  that 
in  order  to  continue  to  receive 
program  benefits.  Therefore,  in 
to  this  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Ittee.  an  exemption  for  growers 
(alfa  and  multiyear  grasses  and 
les  would  only  vtvly  for  a  3-year 
periqd- 1987.  1988.  and  1989.  By  1990. 
farmers— as  all  other  farmers 
;hly  erodlble  land— will  need  to 
tlying  an  approved  conservation 
in  order  to  continue  to  receive 
program  benefits. 
Fortunately,  section  2  of  the  bill 
•rted  by  the  committee  appears 
to  hive  possible  consequences  beyond 
the  scope  of  what  was  intended.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  indi- 
cated that  the  inclusion  of  multiyear 
in  the  bill  could  create  a  poten- 
tial loophole  for  producers  who  may 
wish]  to  convert  native  grassland  to 
cropmnd— precisely  the  type  of  conver- 
sion ihat  the  sodbuster  provision  was 
desii^ed  to  prevent.  While  the  De- 
partment has  recognized  that  produc- 
ers of  certain  cultivated  grasses  have 
equally  legitimate  concerns  as  those 
prodncers  of  alfalfa  and  other  leg- 
ume4  the  Department  has  stated  that 
thertf  appears  to  be  no  method  by 
which  It  could  clearly  differentiate  be- 
twe^  grass  tyi>e8  that  would  not  Jeop- 
ardin  the  integrity  of  the  sodbuster 
provfcion. 

In  Addition,  the  Department  has  also 
indicated  its  concern  with  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  bill  of  lands  classified  as 
classes  VI.  VII.  and  vni  under  the 
Land  Capability  Classification  Ssrstem. 
Some  of  these  lands  are  either  so  steep 
or  so  erosive  that,  when  cultivated,  it 
may  be  dlfflciilt  to  iu>ply  conservation 
practices  that  would  reduce  erosion  to 
acceptable  levels.  The  Department  has 
reco^unended  that  soil  conservation 
plans  be  Immediately  implemented  for 
these  lands. 

Th^  committee  was  unfortunately 
unaware  of  the  Department's  concerns 
about  this  section  during  consider- 
atioi)  of  S.  410.  However,  since  the 
committee  has  become  aware  of  the 
concerns  of  the  Department  and  of 
the  Conservation  Community.  I  have 
worl^  with  the  Department  and  with 
man^  of  my  colleagues  to  come  up 
with' an  acceptable  alternative  to  the 
origin  langviage  in  section  2. 

Lei  me  first  commend  the  many  of 
my  foUeagues  who  have  expressed  a 
strodg  interest  in  the  sodbuster  provi- 
sion, particularly  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  Senator  Abmstrong.  I  share 
their  concerns  about  the  precedent 
that  this  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee appears  to  be  setting  in  regards 
to  the  future  integrity  of  the  sodbust- 
er psovlsion  and  the  conservation  title 
as  a  whole. 

Lei  me  make  a  few  points  about  that 
concern.  As  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
conservation  title  of  the  1985  farm 
bill,  :  am  committed  to  its  success.  And 
I  ini  end.  as  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
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ture  Committee,  to  carry  out  that 
oommitnient.  I  would  put  my  col- 
leagues bn  notice  now  that  I  do  not 
intend  to|  let  this  bill  be  an  opening  for 
attacks  on  the  conservation  title  of  the 
farm  bill.  Fine  timing  of  any  major 
legislatloh  is  often  necessary— and 
that  is  what  this  bill,  with  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahonm— is.  But  make  no  mistake; 
any  adjustment  that  would  weaken 
the  Intcm  of  the  conservation  title  will 
be  met  with  strong  opposition  from 
the  chaii^an  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee.   I 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
stated  to  me  that  he  would  prefer  to 
see  this  issue  discussed  in  hearings 
before  it  was  brought  to  the  floor.  The 
Senator  has  also  indicated  that  he  be- 
lieves the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  the  Authority  to  handle  this  issue 
administratively. 

I  had  indicated  to  the  Senator  that  I 
would  have  been  pleased  to  postpone 
action  on  this  matter  untU  the  com- 
mittee had  an  opportimity  to  examine 
this  issuQ  in  a  hearing.  The  committee 
agreed,  however,  to  expedite  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  in  early 
March.  \^thout  a  hearing,  because  of 
the  need  to  address  this  issue  before 
the  April  1  commodity  program  signup 
deadline.  Because  of  this  deadline,  and 
the  need  for  farmers  to  know  their  eli- 
gibility oi'  ineligibility  for  various  farm 
progranu,  several  of  my  colleagues 
have  obJ<  icted  to  postponing  action  on 
this  matt  er. 

In  regi  rds  to  whether  -the  Depart- 
ment cax  handle  this  matter  adminis- 
tratively, the  answer  lies  somewhere 
between  a  clear  yes  and  a  clear  no— de- 
pending on  how  one  defines  handle. 

In  two  separate  letters,  the  Depart- 
ment haf  made  its  position  clear  on 
the  Zorihsky  amendment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  two  letters  from  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Myers,  one  dated  March  11,  and 
the  other  dated  March  27,  1987,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  ^  follows: 

DXPiRTlfXirT  or  AORICnLTUU. 

I     OmcE  or  THX  Sschbtart. 
[WaahingUm,  DC,  March  1. 1$87. 
Hon.  Patrick  Lkaht, 

Chairmani  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  Wath- 
DC. 

CHAnunAN:  In  reference  to  S.  410 

by  the  Committee,  concerning 

alfalfa,  other  legumes,  and  mul- 

from  the  "sodbiuter"  part  of 

Erodlble  Lcmd  provision  of  the 

ty  Act.  we  are  concerned  that 

of  grasses  in  this  legislation 

ualy  weaken  the  sodbuster  provi- 
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We  sup^rt  the  provision  in  the  amend- 
ment to  occlude  alfalfa  and  other  legumes 
In  a  rota^on  approved  by  the  Secretary 
with  the  exception  of  those  acreages  that 
are  on  laad  capability  classes  VI.  VII.  and 


■on 


Vin.  Alfalfa  and  other  legumes  grown  in  a 
rotation  provide  erosion  control  benefits 
and  are  normally  planted  on  cropland. 
Many  succeasful  conversation  farmers  use 
such  rotations  as  a  major  part  of  their  con- 
servation systems.  We  believe  that  to 
exempt  alfalfa  and  other  legumes  in  rota- 
tion would  remove  the  potential  Inequity  of 
implying  the  sodbuster  provision  to  these 
oonveraation  farmers. 

We  also  understand  the  concern  of  grass 
seed  producers  who  normally  produce  grass 
seed  as  a  part  of  an  established  rotation.  We 
know  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  producers  can  develop  a  satisfactory 
conservation  plan  with  this  rotation  that 
would  not  Interfere  with  their  normal  cul- 
tural practices.  In  most  cases,  and  we  esti- 
mate that  the  percentage  would  exceed  90 
percent,  the  producer  would  simply  docu- 
ment the  rotation  and  current  cultural  oper- 
ations. Including  conservation  tillage  In 
some  cases  to  the  local  conservation  district 
In  order  to  meet  the  requirement  that  such 
land  be  farmed  In  accordance  with  an  ap- 
proved conservation  system. 

In  summary,  USDA  supports  an  amend- 
ment that  would  exempt  alfalfa  and  other 
legumes  except  those  planted  on  land  capa- 
bility classes  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  and  will  give 
the  highest  priority  to  assist  producers  of 
grass  seed  to  develop  and  document  conser- 
vation systems  that  would  not  unduly  alter 
their  current  normal  farming  ojieratlons  In 
order  to  be  In  compliance  with  the  sodbust- 
er provision. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 
Sincerely. 

Prrss  C.  MYsas, 
Deputy  Secretary. 

Dkpaktkxiit  op  Agriculturx, 
omck  op  thx  dxputt  ssckbtart. 
WaMhinoton,  DC,  March  27, 19S7. 
Hon.  WnxuM  L.  Armstkorg, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahington  DC. 

Dkas  Skrator  Abmstrorg:  In  response  to 
concerns  that  many  conservation  plans 
could  not  be  completed  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  by  the  end  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram sign-up  period,  the  Department  decid- 
ed to  allow  a  very  narrow  waiver  to  sodbust- 
er requirements  for  a  limited  number  of 
producers  In  1B87. 

Sodbuster  requirements  would  be  waived 
In  1987  for  those  producers  of  alfalfa,  other 
legumes,  and  cultivated  grasses  grown  for 
seed  production  in  a  rotation  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  in  good 
faith  requested  a  conservation  plan  and 
were  unable  to  get  a  completed  plan  from 
the  SoD  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  by  the 
end  of  the  1987  commodity  program  sign-up. 
March  30,  1987.  These  producers  would 
have  to  be  In  compliance  with  their  conser- 
vation plan  before  planting  the  1988  crop  to 
qualify  for  Federal  farm  programs. 

This  administration  action  does  not  in  any 
way  change  the  sodbuster  requirement 
under  the  1985  Food  Security  Act.  Only  leg- 
islation enacted  by  Congress  can  do  that. 
This  action  provides  some  relief  to  some 
producers  who  may  have  learned  of  the  sod- 
buster requirements  for  the  first  time  when 
they  signed  up  for  the  1987  commodity  pro- 
grams. Since  SCS  will  not  have  all  of  the 
plans  completed  by  the  end  of  the  sign-up 
I>erlod.  some  of  these  producers  would  not 
know  whether  they  are  eligible  for  commod- 
ity program  payments  in  1987.  Nor  would 
they  know  what  conservation  practices  they 
would  need  to  apply,  if  any.  In  order  to 


become  eligible  for  government  programs.  It 
may  be  ImpoHible  for  some  of  these  produc- 
ers to  secure  credit  for  1987  production 
without  knowing  whether  they  are  eligible 
for  govenunent  programa.  It  is  unfair  to 
force  farmers  who  are  farming  land  normal- 
ly considered  to  be  cultivated  land  who  rea- 
sonably did  not  know  they  were  subject  to 
sodbuster  requirements  to  operate  with  this 
uncertainty  due  to  the  failure  of  the  De- 
partment to  have  plans  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  sign-up  period. 

Producers  of  alfalfa,  other  legumes  and 
cultivated  graaaea  grown  for  seed  production 
who  have  had  a  plan  completed  by  8^  by 
March  30.  1987.  will  have  to  farm  the  sod- 
buster land  in  accordance  with  their  conser- 
vation plan  during  1987  in  order  to  meet  the 
sodbuster  requirements  under  the  198S 
Food  Security  Act.  Producers  breaking 
grassland  that  is  not  in  alfalfa,  other  leg- 
imies  or  cultivated  gTsnwn  grown  for  seed 
production  in  a  rotation  approved  by  the 
Secretary  must  meet  sodbuster  require- 
ments in  1987  under  the  1985  Food  Security 
Act. 

The  Department's  action  in  granting  a 
limited  waiver  for  1987  does  not  change  the 
Department's  position  on  legislation  which 
would  weaken  the  sodbuster  requirements 
of  the  Food  Security  Act.  The  Department's 
pceltion.  as  explained  In  an  earlier  letter  to 
Senator  Leahy,  is  that  alfalfa  and  other  leg- 
umes in  a  rotation  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary should  be  excluded  from  sodbuster  re- 
quirements except  for  those  grown  on  land 
classes  VI,  VII,  and  VIII.  The  Department 
feels  that  legislation  excluding  "multiyear 
grasses",  or  "cultivated  grasses  grown  for 
seed"  from  the  sodbuster  requlranents  goes 
to  far  and  seriously  threatens  the  aocR>u8ter 
concept  of  the  Food  Security  Act. 
Sincerely. 

Pbrr  C.  Mtxrs. 
Deputy  Secretary. 

Mr.  LELAHY.  The  Department's  posi- 
tion on  this  issue  is  supportive  of  a 
narrow  amendment  to  the  sodbuster 
provision  for  alfalfa  and  other  leg- 
umes only,  except  for  those  planted  on 
land  capability  classes  VI.  VII.  and 
VIII— the  most  highly  erodlble  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  De- 
partment could  attempt  to  handle  this 
issue  administratively.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  that  it  can  be  done  in  a  way 
that  is  both  timely  and  within  the  con- 
fines of  existing  law. 

The  problem  we  face  at  the  moment 
is  partly  one  of  perception.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  not  done 
a  good  job  of  reassuring  alfalfa  and 
cultivated  grass  producers  who  may  be 
subject  to  sodbustlng  that  compliance 
with  the  provision  may  not  be  diffi- 
cult. In  fact,  the  Department  esti- 
mates that  most  of  these  producers 
would  need  only  to  dociunent  their  es- 
tablished crop  rotation  and  current 
cultural  operations  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  an  approved  con- 
servation plan. 

The  issue,  though,  is  also  a  question 
of  timing.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment, there  are  approximately  1  mil- 
lion acres  of  alfalfa— excluding  alfalfa 
planted  on  class  VI.  Vn,  and  VIII 
land— that  are  likely  to  be  rotated  out 
of  alfalfa  and  into  a  row  crop  this  crop 
year.  In  order  to  ensure  that  these 


producers  will  not  lose  their  program 
benefits,  conservation  plans  for  these 
acres  wlU  need  to  be  ^proved  by  the 
time  that  the  land  is  planted— depend- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  country,  some 
time  in  the  next  month  or  two.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  is  a  heavy  workload 
for  local  soil  conservation  service 
[SCSI  and  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  service  [ASCSl  of- 
fices in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  alfalfa  is  prevalent. 

The  Department  has  recognized  this 
problem  of  timing,  and  has  attempted 
to  use  its  administrative  authority  to 
address  the  sodbuster  requirement  for 
the  1987  crop  year  only  for  certain 
producers  of  alfalfa,  other  legumes, 
and  cultivated  grasses  grown  for  seed 
production  in  an  approved  rotation 
pattern.  This  action  Is  outlined  in  the 
Department's  letter  of  March  27.  The 
administrative  action  is  further  limit- 
ed to  those  producers  who  requested 
and  were  unable  to  get  a  conservation 
plan  from  SCS  before  the  end  of  the 
1987  Commodity  Program  sign-up  on 
March  30. 

The  Department's  action  would 
ensure  that  few  producers  of  alfalfa, 
other  legumes,  or  cultivated  grass  seed 
will  lose  their  benefits  this  crop  year  if 
they  do  not  have  an  approved  conser- 
vation plan.  It  is  a  very  lenient  action. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  leniency  of  the  action 
that  makes  me  concerned  about  it. 
The  Department  has  acknowledged 
that  its  action  could  be  seen  as  bend- 
ing its  administrative  authority.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  action  could 
elicit  legal  challenges,  and  I  know  that 
several  of  my  colleagues  are  nervous 
about  the  implications  for  alfalfa  pro- 
ducers should  such  a  challenge  be 
upheld. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  we  could 
have  agreed  on  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado's suggestion  to  post^jone  action 
on  this  matter  imtll  we  could  address 
the  question  of  administrative  reme- 
dies in  hearings.  I  also  wish  that  the 
Department's  administrative  fix  was 
clearly  sufficient  to  completely  resolve 
the  matter.  But  I  am  not  completely 
confident  that  it  Is. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  A^cul- 
ture  Committee,  Senator  Borbi.  is 
clearly  a  narrow  fix  to  the  problem. 
The  amendment  allows  a  phase-in  of 
compliance  to  the  sodbuster  provision 
for  producers  of  alfalfa  only.  It  strikes 
any  reference  to  multiyear  grasses 
from  section  two  of  the  bill,  thereby 
addressing  only  alfalfa  in  an  approved 
rotation  pattern.  An  approved  rotation 
pattern  is  to  be  determined  under 
terms  and  conditions  defined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  has  been 
the  understanding  of  the  committee 
that  an  acceptable  rotation  pattern 
will  be  one  that  is  long-term  in  dura- 
tion, and  predominantly  devoted  to  al- 
falfa. 
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I  would  Uke  to  omunend  the  Senator 
for  his  amendment,  for  I  believe  it  pro- 
Tides  a  narrow  atdutlon  to  the  problem 
that  was  addressed  by  the  ralgtaial  bUl. 
yet  clearly  piesenrea  the  Integrity  of 
the  sodbuster  jnovision.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  worked  with  the  Soiator  tm 
his  amendment  to  inoorjwrate  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Departmoit.  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  various  conservation  or- 
ganiiations. 

It  is  dear  that  this  issue  can  be  han- 
dled administratively  by  the  Depart- 
ment only  by  >y"wWng  the  rules  scane- 
what.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  this 
amendmoit  which  gives  producers  of 
alfalfa  who  have  an  i4>proved  conser- 
vation plan,  until  June  1.  1988,  to 
comply  with  that  plan— is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  President.  secUon  3  of  this  bill 
also  relates  to  the  oiuiservation  title  of 
the  Food  Security  Act.  This  section  is 
Intended  to  streamline  the  process 
that  farmers  must  go  through  to  docu- 
ment compliance  with  the  sodbuster 
provision.  This  section  of  the  biU  does 
not  exempt  any  jiroducer  from  com- 
plying with  the  sodbuster  provision. 
Rather,  it  simply  provides  SCS  and 
ASCS  the  latitude  to  determine  the 
extent  of  documentation  required  by  a 
producer  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
provisions. 

During  debate  on  this  provision  in 
Committee,  Senator  McComhkll,  the 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  indicated 
that,  in  tobacco-produdng  States  such 
as  Kentucky,  there  are  thousands  of 
tobacco  growers  with  tobacco  bases  of 
2  acres  or  less  who  are  subject  to  the 
sodbuster  provision  this  year  as  a 
reralt  of  their  normal  crop  rotations. 
Their  problon  is  not  one  of  complying 
with  the  provision:  rather,  it  is  a  prob- 
lon  of  having  an  approved  conserva- 
ti<m  plan  before  they  can  plant  their 
1987  tobacco  crop. 

By  allowing  SCS  and  ASCS  to  accept 
a  small  producer's  statement  of  inten- 
ticns  regarding  future  plantings,  till- 
age systems,  and  conservation  prac- 
tices, among  other  things,  as  sufficient 
documentation  that  the  producer  is 
applying  and  will  continue  to  i«>ply 
the  producer's  approved  conservation 
plan,  the  section  will  permit  SCS  and 
ASCS  to  expedite  determinations  of 
eligibility  for  Farm  Program  benefits 
for  t^ese  tobacco  growers  with  small 
bases  of  2  acres  or  less.  The  provision, 
however,  is  not  intended  to  exempt 
any  producer  from  compliance.  Nor  is 
it  intended  to  prevent  local  conserva- 
tion officials  from  revising  conserva- 
tion plans  to  require  further  conserva- 
tion measures  if  the  conservation  prac- 
tices are  deemed  insufficient  to  meet 
acceptable  erosion  levels. 

Mr.  President,  the  conservation  title 
of  the  1965  farm  bill  has  been  widely 
aedaimed  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  successful  titles  of  the  1985 
farm  bill— and  any  farm  bill.  As  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  as  chairman  of  the  Agri- 


cufture  Committee,  I  intend  to  ensure 
thi  t  the  title  remains  strong  and  suc- 
ceiifuL 

]Q  am  concerned,  however,  as  I  know 
mskiy  of  my  colleagues  are.  about  the 
degree  of  confusion  and  mlsinforma- 
tio  1  that  is  circulating  throughout  the 
Fa  -m  Belt  regarding  the  conservation 
tit  e.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  let 
thi  t  confusion  reign — for  the  sake  of 
ouj '  farmers,  and  for  the  sake  of  local 
eoiiservation  officials  faced  with  the 
da;  '-to-day  implementation  of  these 
pr<  visions.  Therefore.  I  intend  to  hold 
OV4  fsight  hearings  on  the  implementa- 
tioti  of  the  conservation  provisions.  I 
am  hopeful  that,  by  pinpointing  exist- 
ing and  potential  problems  and  short- 
o^iings  with  the  implementation 
process  now.  we  may  be  able  to  ad- 
dr^  these  issues  through  the  admin- 
istrative process,  ensure  that  our  com- 
mlfment  to  a  strong  conservation  title 
becomes  a  reality,  and  avoid  future 
ledslative  change. 

As  evidenced  by  the  controversy  over 
this  bill,  any  changes  to  the  conserva- 
tioti  title  are  likely  to  be  met  with 
strong  opposition.  I  am  therefore 
hofieful  that,  with  the  help  of  my  col- 
leiteues  on  the  committee,  we  can 
work  together  to  prevent  future  prob- 
lem and  to  protect  this  important  and 
hi4»ric  conservation  title. 

ijtr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  support  for  S.  410. 
McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
le  before  the  Senate  3  weeks  ago  to 
my  colleagues  to  a  serious  prob- 
in  the  implementation  of  the  1985 
bill.  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
ry  the  situation  and  I  am  delight- 
ed to  report  that  the  Senate  Agricul- 
tute  Committee  has  recognized  this 
ical  problem  and  included  the  lan- 
(e  of  my  bill  in  the  pending  legisla- 
ti( 

The  situation  to  which  I  am  refer- 
ring relates  to  title  12  of  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  which  mandated 
it  farmers,  as  a  condition  for  price 
>port  eligibility  for  program  and 
nokiprogram  crops,  must  execute  a 
f atm  conservation  plan  for  their  farm 
by.  1990.  In  addition,  any  farmer  who 
is  |bringing  farmland  into  production 
for  the  first  time  since  1981,  must 
complete  his  farm  conservation  plan 
prior  to  planting  a  crop  in  1987  in 
order  to  receive  price  support  for  the 
19B7  crop  year. 

Many  smaU  family  farmers,  includ- 
ing thousands  in  my  State,  may  be 
f cfced  to  submit  themselves  to  an  im- 
reiusonable  bureaucratic  burden  to 
miintain  their  price  support  eligibility 
on  the  1987  tobacco  crop  unless  the 
farm  bill's  conservation  title  is  clari- 
fitd.  Unless  changed,  many  small 
fa-ms  will  be  required  to  document 
plmted  acreage  of  tobacco,  com,  soy- 
boans,  and  so  forth  for  every  year 
si*ce  1981,  before  a  farm  conservation 
pl|ui  can  be  completed.  Should  the 
farmer  be  unable  to  furnish  this  docu- 
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mentation,  ASCS  considers  that  the 
farmer  is  sodbusting.  The  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  would  then  be  required 
to  writ:  a  farm  conservation  plan  for 
that  fa  m. 

Mr.  president.  I  submit  that  it  will 
be  impbssihle  for  SCS,  under  its  cur- 
rent gildellnes,  to  write  a  farm  plan 
for  ev(ry  small  tobacco  farm  which 
needs  s  iich  a  plan  before  the  tobacco  is 
planteo  later  on  this  year.  In  a  county 
like  Stselby  Coimty.  KT,  for  example, 
with  2iM>0  to  3,000  farms  growing  to- 
bacco, I  think  my  colleagues  can  begin 
to  see  jwhy  SCS  probably  can't  com- 
plete Its  mandate  timely  and  why 
farmers  are  becoming  very  uneasy. 
This  provision  has  created  a  virtual 
hysterik  among  many  Kentucky  tobac- 
co growers. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  would 
clarify  and  simplify  the  process  for  es- 
tablishing a  farm  conservation  plan  by 
providing  SCS  and  ASCS  with  explidt 
authority  to  allow  a  producer  certifica- 
tion, with  the  approval  of  an  SCS  rep- 
resentative and  the  chairman  of  the 
local  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tict,  to  suffice  as  a  farm  plan.  Enact- 
ment would  not  preclude  SCS  from  ex- 
ercising some  reasonable  Judgment  in 
approving  these  plans.  If  the  farmers' 
certification  of  conservation  intentions 
do  not  meet  the  conservation  needs, 
then  SJCS  would  be  more  than  fair  to 
require  the  farmer  to  install  additional 
conservation  measiires.  Simply  put, 
Mr.  President,  my  legislation  exempts 
no  one  from  complying  with  the  sod- 
buster law.  It  only  makes  compliance 
easier. 

Mr.  ^>resident,  there  are  counties  in 
niinoid  where  farmers  wlU  plant  more 
com  than  will  all  of  the  tobacco  farm- 
ers in  Kentucky  combined.  This  is  fur- 
ther evidence  that  the  sodbuster  provi- 
sions— when  strictly  interpreted— 
present  an  unfair  bureaucratic  burden 
on  small  farmers.  I  might  remind  my 
colleagues  that  report  language  of  the 
farm  UU  specifically  states  that  "It  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  conferees  to 
cause  nndue  hardship  on  producers  to 
comply  with  these  provisions."  I 
submilL  Mr.  President,  that  forcing 
f  armem  to  spend  2  hours  in  the  ASCS 
Office  to  report  a  total  of  20  acres  of 
com  planted  over  a  period  of  6  years  is 
an  unque  hardship. 

my  colleagues  for  their  help 

ding  me  the  opportunity  to 

a  situation  of  extreme  impor- 

many  small  fanners. 

UMPERS.  Mr.  President,  when 

farm  biU  was  signed  into  law, 

it  incliided  the  strongest  conservation 


ion  passed  in  50  years.  After 
years  of  debate.  Congress  as  a 
body  ijecognized  what  many  of  us  had 
Imown  for  many  years — our  country 
could  no  longer  stand  idly  by  and 
watch  our  valuable  soil  and  water  re- 
soiuce  t  be  destroyed  by  questionable 
agricu  tural  practices.  The  sodbuster. 


swampbu8t«'  and,  ccmservation  re- 
serve programs  induded  in  the  farm 
bill  stand  as  evidence  of  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  conservation.  The 
overwhelming  support  for  the  conser- 
vation UUes  of  the  farm  bill  was  tesU- 
mony  to  the  woiii  of  Senator  Ahm- 
sraoifo  and  other  Senators  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  loss  of  top 
sou  and  wetlands  in  this  country.  The 
issue  is  now  no  different  than  it  was  in 
1985— we  must  ensure  that  the  Nation 
our  children  and  grandchildren  inherit 
is  worthy  of  inheritance  while  also  en- 
suring the  future  productivity  of 
America's  greatest  natural  resource— 
our  agricultural  lands. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  soil  erosion  is 
not  a  front  page  issue  because  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  threat  would  stun  most 
Americans.  Estimates  are  that  we  have 
already  irretrievably  lost  one-third  of 
all  the  top  soU  on  our  cropland  in  use 
today.  Throughout  the  United  States, 
the  *nTiii*i  rate  of  erosion  on  the  413 
million  acres  of  cropland  averages  4.7 
million  tons  per  acre. 

In  my  State  of  Arkansas,  cropland 
erosion  is  a  serious  problem.  Of  our 
total  area  of  34  million  acres,  23  per- 
cent or  nearly  8  million  acres  is  in 
cropland.  On  the  average,  this  crop- 
land acreage  loses  50  million  tons  of 
topsoil  to  sheet  and  rill  erosion.  It  is 
estimated  that  if  all  the  sheet  and  riU 
erosion  losses  of  oiu-  cropland  in  Ar- 
kansas over  a  year's  time  were  stacked 
on  1  acre,  it  would  form  a  colimm  of 
soil  5.5  miles  high.  These  statistics  re- 
flect the  serious  problems  caused  by 
our  intensive  agricultural  practices. 
The  sodbuster  provisions  of  the  farm 
bill  were  induded  to  address  these 
very  problems. 

The  bill  before  us.  the  Dairy  Exten- 
sion Act.  includes  a  provision  exempt- 
ing farmers  who  plant  alfalfa,  leg- 
umes, and  cultivated  grasses  from  the 
sodbuster  penalties  included  in  the 
1985  farm  bill.  The  intent  of  the  provi- 
sion was  to  provide  the  fair  and  equi- 
table treatment  under  the  sodbuster 
policy  for  farmers  who  practice  long- 
term  rotations  of  alfalfa,  other  leg- 
umes, and  cultivated  grasses.  The  Sen- 
ators who  cosponsored  the  original 
amendment  to  the  dairy  bill  have 
largely  achieved  the  goal  they  sought. 

Producers  of  alfalfa  no  longer  face 
an  emergency  sitiiation  because  of  the 
ctmipromise  amendment  worked  out 
by  Senator  Bobkh  and  Senator  Arm- 
STBOHO.  This  amendment  gives  conser- 
vation-minded farmers  of  alfalfa  until 
Jime  1.  1988.  to  prepare  and  fully  im- 
plement conservation  plans  with  the 
help  of  their  local  SCS  experts  and 
conservation  district  officials. 

In  short,  the  Senators  have  avoided 
an  emergency  this  year.  They  have 
gained  for  their  alfalfa  producers  the 
immediate  relief  they  sought.  And 
they  have  done  so  in  a  manner  that 
preserves  the  administrative  process 
and  local  planning  efforts  that  wHl  be 


critical  to  the  overaU  integrity  and 
success  of  the  entire  conaervati<m  title 
of  the  1985  farm  bOL 

For  these  reasons,  and  the  reasons 
suggested  by  my  colleagues.  I  strong 
support  the  Boren/ Armstrong  com- 
promise amendment.  While  providing 
necessary  help  to  alfalfa  farmers,  this 
amendment  protects  the  purpose  and 
Q>irit  of  the  conservation  titles  of  the 
1985  farm  bilL 

DAIBT  POLICT  COlOtlUIOir  KlTUitlOII 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  get  a  time 
agreement  on  S.  410.  the  dairy  policy 
conunission  extension  bill  which  also 
contains  language  to  provide  an  ex- 
emption from  sodbuster  provisions  for 
producers  who  have  established  rota- 
tions. I  understand  we  have  arrived  at 
a  compromise  on  the  legislation. 

The  administration  supports  exten- 
sion of  the  deadline  for  the  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Dairy 
Policy  to  March  31,  1988,  as  contained 
in  section  1  of  S.  410. 

SODBUSm  UUraTTMS 

The  stumbling  block  in  this  bOl  has 
been  the  sodbuster  language  in  section 
2.  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  the  changes  sought 
by  several  of  my  colleagues  can  be 
done  administratively.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  there  is  considerable  confusion 
among  many  farmers  who  fed  threat- 
ened by  the  sodbuster  provisions  deny- 
ing them  Government  payments  for 
following  approved  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

BACxaaoxmo 

The  sodbuster  provisions  incorporat- 
ed into  the  1985  farm  bill  prohibit 
USDA  program  benefits  to  any  person 
who  produces  an  agricultural  commod- 
ity on  highly  erodlble  land  without 
the  use  of  conservation  practices  ap- 
propriated for  that  land.  If  a  producer 
wants  to  plant  a  price-supported  crop 
as  part  of  his  normal  crop  rotation 
practice  on  land  that  has  been  planted 
to  alfalfa  he  faces  denial  of  Govern- 
ment benefits. 

There  are  many  producers  in 
Kansas.  Nebraska.  South  Dakota,  and 
other  States  who  now  need  to  switch 
from  alfalfa  to  a  program  crop. 


The  opinion  of  Senator  Abmstrohg 
and  others  is  that  farmers  can  contin- 
ue their  rotation  practices  without  a 
legislative  change.  Discussions  with 
the  Department  indicate  the  Depart- 
ment will  expedite  consideration  of 
conservation  plans  for  farmers  in  a  ro- 
tation. In  addition,  the  conservation 
coalition  is  concerned  with  setting  a 
precedent  for  what  could  be  perceived 
to  be  "weakening"  the  sodbuster  re- 
quirements. 

Several  of  my  other  colleagues  are 
concerned  that  without  a  legislative 
change,  USDA  wiU  not  have  the  man- 
power and  time  to  expedite  consider- 
ation of  conservation  plans.  There  is 


some  concern  that  farmers  wHl  not  be 
able  to  obtain  financing  for  spring 
planting  if  commerical  lenders  su^ect 
that  potential  borrowers  may  not  be 
eligible  for  price  support  benefits. 
There  is  ftirther  concern  that  without 
a  legislative  remedy,  many  farmers 
wiU  dedde  not  to  make  needed  rota- 
tions because  a  costly  conservation 
plan  may  be  immediately  required.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  a  questifm  as  to  why 
some  farmers  must  meet  requirements 
of  a  conservation  plan  in  1987,  others 
in  1988,  and  still  others  in  1990. 
ooacumoa 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise 
would  allow  producers  who  have  plant- 
ed alfalfa  on  hi^ily  erodlble  land 
during  each  of  the  1981-85  crop  years 
as  part  of  an  approved  rotation  and 
who  have  submitted  a  plan  to  thdr 
local  offices  to  have  a  1-year  phase  in 
period  to  meet  the  plan's  requirements 
or  until  June  1,  1988. 

I  have  also  discussed  with  Chairman 
liBAHT  our  desire  to  bring  up  HJl. 
1157.  It  is  my  hope  we  could  dispose  of 
S.  410  today  and  bring  H.R.  1157  to 
the  floor  within  the  next  few  dajrs. 

ISi.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  no  other  amendments,  so  I  would 
ask  the  Chair  to  bring  the  bill  to  third 
reading.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  the  bUl 
aside  and  to  bring  up  HJl.  1123,  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  25. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  that  is 
the  order.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  1123)  to  amend  tbe  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  IMS  to  extend  the  date  for 
■ubmltUng  the  report  requited  by  the  Na- 
tional  Commiaaion  on  Dairy  Policy. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
thebilL 

Iti.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  substitute  for 
the  House  language  the  text  of  S.  410, 
as  amended.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  that  is 
the  order. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  no  further  amendment  and  I  ask  for 
third  reading  on  HJl.  1123.  

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bilL 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
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So  the  blU  (HJl.  1123),  M  amended. 

UfOllOWK 

HJLim 


1.  tunoNAL  oomoasioN  on  oAnv 

poucr. 

(a)  KzxBmoD  or  lUmamw  Datc— Sec- 

tlan  14Me)  of  Um  Food  Security  Act  of  1»8S 

(7  VB.C.  1440  note)  to  amended  by  atrlkliic 

out  "IMT"  and  Inwrtliic  In  Ueu  thereof 

(It)  iMuniQ  »m  ConxaAcmro  Aothob- 
irr.-Sectlan  144  of  such  Act  (7  VM.C.  1446 
note)  to  "— »«««i^  by  addlnc  at  the  end 
tbeteof  the  f cdlowlnc  new  mibeection: 

"(■)  Notwlthstandinc  any  other  provtaion 
of  law.  to  the  extent  there  are  Buffldmt 
fundi  available  to  the  CommtoBlon  under 
aeetlan  14S  and  aubjeet  to  such  rules  ta  may 
be  adopted  by  the  CommtaBion.  the  Commis- 
atonmay — 

"(1)  leoae  office  «iace  In  the  Dtotrlct  of 
OohimUa;and 

"(3)  iirocure  temporary  or  Intermittent 
mivlutm  to  the  oune  extent  as  to  authorised 
by  section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  Uhited  States 
Code.". 

BK.  a  PHAfll  IN  or  OOMnKTAnON  PLANNING 
PMWnB  POB  FWMWCnS  PLANIWC 
ALTALTA. 

(a)  Section  1212  of  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1906  (16  VJS.C.  3812(b))  to  amended  by 
striUnc  the  period  at  Uie  end  of  subsection 
(b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or"  and 
(b)  by  addinc  the  fidlowing  new  paragraph: 

"(B)  on  hitfily  erodible  land  planted  to  al- 
falfa during  each  of  the  1981  through  1985 
crop  yean  as  part  of  a  rotation  practice  v>- 
praved  by  the  Secretary  if  the  person  has 
submitted  a  oonservation  plan  based  on  the 
local  SoO  Coneervation  Service  technical 
guide  and  apmoved  by  the  local  soil  conser- 
vation distriet.  in  consultation  with  the 
local  committees  established  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  SoO  Omservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  VAC.  590h(b))  and  the 
Secretary,  such  person  shall  have  untU  June 
1.  1988.  to  oomidy  with  the  plan  without 
being  subject  to  program  ineligibility  under 
section  1211.". 

nC  a  OONBKBVAnON  PLAN  POK  HKHLY  EKODI- 
BLBLAND. 

Section  1212(aX2)  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  (16  njB.C.  3812(aK2»  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "conservation  plan" 
the  following:  "that  documents  the  deci- 
sions of  the  person  with  respect  to  location, 
land  use,  tillage  systems,  and  conservation 
treatment  measures  and  schedule  and  that 
to":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  carrying  out  thto 
sulisectirai.  the  Secretary,  SoQ  (Conservation 
Service,  and  local  soQ  conservation  districts 
shall  minimine  the  quantity  of  documents- 
Uaa  a  person  must  submit  to  comply  with 
hto  paragraph.". 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reoonsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  <»nsent  to  return  S.  410  to 
the  calendar. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  that  is  the  order. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
note  for  Members  who  wonder  what 
Just  went  on.  I  know  that  a  number  of 


Sectors,  on  the  motion  to  table. 
Joi|ied  with  the  distinguished  ranking 
melnber.  Senator  Luoar.  and  myself  In 
that.  I  should  note  that  Senators  have 
various  reasons  for  doing  that,  but  one 
major  reason  of  a  lot  of  Senators  was 
not  on  the  foreign  policy  issue,  but, 
rather,  that  this  is  a  bill  that  has  some 
real  time  constraints  involved  in  it, 
partly  because  of  the  alfalfa  matters 
raiied  by  Senator  Borsh  and  others 
and  the  Dairy  Commission  which  tech- 
nlcilly  expired  on  March  31  of  this 
yei  r.  and  that  by  keeping  the  bill  the 
wa;  r  we  did  and  by  tabling  the  amend- 
megit  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina it  makes  it  possible  not  to  go  very, 
very  quickly  back  to  the  House  and 
hofefully  they  will  accept  the  bill  as  it 
is.  |t  is  my  understanding  they  would 
noit  have  accepted  it  with  the  Panama 
matter. 

I  Khank  all  Senators  for  their  consid- 
eration. I  also  thank  all  Senators  who 
were  willing  to  hold  off  on  amend- 
m^ts  on  this.  As  alwajrs,  I  thank  my 
dis  inguished  friend  from  Indiana,  the 
ran  Idng  Member,  for  his  help  and  con- 
sideration as  we  kept  bringing  this 
clo(  er,  and  for  the  f orebearance  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  t>e<»use 
I  did  tell  him  at  least  on  five  different 
(KXAsions  over  the  last  2  weeks  we 
were  ready  to  go  and  it  turned  out  we 
were  not. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield. 

Sir.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gui  ihed  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
disi  inguished  ranking  manager  of  the 
bill  They  both  worked  hard.  They 
del  lonstrated  a  great  deal  of  skill  and 
a  lot  of  patience.  I  want  to  commend 
the  m  for  the  work  they  have  done. 

Ajfter  the  ranking  manager  addresses 
hii$self  to  the  matter,  I  would  like  to 
get  some  imderstandlng,  if  I  might,  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  the  statement 
I  will  call  up  H.R.  1157  at  an 
-ly  date."  I  promised  the  Republi- 
leader  I  would  do  that.  I  promised 
distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forest- 
would  do  that.  I  want  to  know 
we  wiU  interpret  those  words 
'ly  date"  so  that  I  will  be  prepared 
move  and  can  arrange  the  rest  of 
schedule  ac(x>rdlngly. 

LUOAR  addressed  the  Chair. 
le   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
itor  from  Indiana. 

LUOAR.  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
distinguished  majority  leader  from 
that  interpretation,  but  that  is  im]?or- 
taot,  obviously,  to  our  leaders  and  all 
of  fs  on  the  committee. 

I  do  want  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee.  Senator  Leaht, 
on  handling  a  difficult  bUl,  made  more 
dif:  icult,  perhaps,  than  anticipated. 
Bu^  all  agriculture  bills  have  difficul- 
tiaL 

1  his  was  an  excellent  piece  of  work. 
I  congratulate,  as  I  know  he  congratu- 
lat  s,  the  majority  and  minority  staff. 


ORDER 


April  7,  1987 


I  no^  turn  this  back  to  the  majority 
leader. 
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Mr.  UEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  godd  friend  from  Indiana  for  his 
kind  Words.  I  would  tell  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia,  who  has 
the  mo^  difficult  Job  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Coinmittee,  even  though  he  is  not 
a  mem^r  but  he  has  to  schedule  our 
agriciilture  bills,  we  would  be  ready  to 
go  right  after  the  recess  on  H.R.  1157. 
We  wo^d  be  ready  to  go  right  after 
the  recess.  I  understand  that  when  we 
come  faBck  there  may  be  a  couple  of 
things  ^hat  have  to  tie  considered,  but 
we  woilld  be  ready  to  go  Just  about 
any  time.  In  fact,  that  time  during  re- 
cesss  cduld  be  well  spent  on  behalf  of 
mjrself, I  Senator  Lugah,  Senator  Dole 
and  others  in,  among  things,  trying  to 
psire  down  the  number  of  potential 
amendifient  so  that  bill  does  not 
becomej  a  Christmas  tree. 

Agaiq  I  would  advise  my  coUeagues, 
if  it  does,  if  it  gets  overweight,  finan- 
cially or  otherwise,  then  I  am  going  to 
have  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  It  is  agreeable 
with  the  distinguished  Senators  that  I 
be  given  consent  by  the  Senate,  if  the 
Republican  leader  is  in  agreement, 
that  I  may  pr(x;eed  to  that  measure  at 
that  time  after  consultation  with  the 
Republican  leader  and  with  the  man- 
ager of  Che  biU. 

Mr.  IJUOAR.  That  is  agreed,  and  we 
would  encourage  a  time  earlier  rather 
than  liter.  We  wiU  be  ready  right 
after  tHe  recess. 

Mr.  H7RD.  I  would  not  want  to  nm 
this  bil  ahead  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, wAich  I  think  wiU  be  ready  upon 
our  return  following  the  recess.  I 
would  like  it  to  t>e  understood  by  all 
that  ttajat  resolution  should  have  the 
green  uisht.  Following  that,  if  possible, 
I  would  like  to  call  up  this  measiu-e.  If 
it  is  agi-eeable,  and  I  can  get  the  Re- 
publicah  leader  to  agree  to  that  when 
he  comes  to  the  Chamber,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  try  to  get  an  order  of  the 
Senate  fo  that  encL 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing mitter.  I  believe,  before  the 
Senate,  which  was  temporarily  set 
aside,  is  the  FTC  authorization.  Am  I 
correct? 

The  jPRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatof^is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  managers  of  that  measure 
would  be  prepared  to  proceed  in  the 
event  there  are  amendments  thereto. 

Does  ,the  clerk  have  to  restate  the 
tiUeoflthebill? 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  677)  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 

Commission  Act  to  provide  authorization 

for  appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  pending  the 
arrival  of  other  Senators  to  complete 
action  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— HJl.  1157 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
now  cleared  with  the  Republican 
leader  the  consent  that  I  discussed 
briefly  a  moment  ago.  I  therefore  will 
restate  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  majority  leader  may  pro- 
ceed at  any  time  following  consulta- 
tion vrith  the  Republican  leader  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  the  ranldng  member  there- 
of to  take  up  HJl.  1157.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordere<L 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  will  not 
be  my  intention  to  take  up  the  bill 
today.  I  wiU  not  call  it  up  until  after 
the  budget  resolution  has  been  called 
up  following  the  recess. 

It  will  be  my  intent  to  (xinsult  with 
the  Republican  leader,  the  chairman, 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  following  the 
recess  with  the  proposal  in  mind  that 
as  soon  as  the  Senate  has  disposed  of 
the  budget  resolution,  or  very  soon 
thereafter,  I  shall  proceed  to  call  up 
H.R.  1157,  an  act  to  provide  for  an 
acreage  diversion  program  applicable 
to  producers  of  the  crop  of  winter 
wheat  harvested  in  1987,  and  other- 
wise to  extend  to  farmers  adversely  af- 
fected by  national  disaster  in  1986. 

I  will  therefore  have  kept  my  com- 
mitment. 


ments.  It  is  now  20  minutes  to  4 
o'clock  in  the  aftem(x>n.  It  is  my  hope 
that  action  can  be  completed  on  this 
bill  today.  We  have  been  on  it  now  for 
2  days.  Mr.  Gorz  is  here,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  at  his  post  of  duty.  Mr. 
McCaih  is  here  at  his  post  of  duty.  I 
do  not  want  to  stay  in  at  length  this 
evening.  I  hope  we  do  not  have  to 
carry  this  bill  over  for  another  day. 

I  urge  that  the  offices  of  Senators 
who  have  amendments  notify  their 
Senators  to  come  to  the  floor.  Other- 
wise, I  am  going  to  go  to  another  bill. 

If  I  do  not  hear  something  within  5 
minutes  I  am  going  to  take  up  another 
bilL 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescindeiL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  awaiting  the  Senators  who 
will  continue  the  debate  and  action  on 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  au- 
thorization biU.  Senators  who  have 
amendments  thereto  should  come  to 
the  floor  and  call  up  those  amend- 


NUCLEAR  TESTING  ISSUES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was  very 
encouraged  by  press  rei>orts  today  in- 
dicating that  the  Soviets  are  willing  to 
discuss  with  the  United  States  action 
on  two  unratified  nuclear  testing  trea- 
ties and  the  placement  of  additional 
limits  on  the  nimiber  and  size  of  tests. 

If  tx>th  sides  are  serious,  this  could 
lead  to  the  ratification  of  the  1974 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  [TTBTl 
and  the  1976  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explo- 
sions Treaties  [PNETl.  At  the  same 
time,  it  could  open  the  way  to  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  testing  limits 
from  the  present  ceiling  of  150  kilo- 
tons,  as  well  as  the  imposition  of  strict 
quotas  on  the  number  of  tests.  Such 
steps  (x>uld  remove  the  heretofore  in- 
surmoimtable  obstacles  to  a  complete 
ban  on  nuclear  explosions. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  reported  change  in  attitude 
by  the  Soviets  will  prove  to  be  correct, 
and  that  there  can  now  be  serious  ne- 
gotiations. I  urge  the  Secretary  of 
State  most  strongly  to  do  his  best  in 
Moscow  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity. 

For  several  years,  the  two  sides  have 
been  at  a  virtual  impasse  on  nuclear 
testing.  In  re<xnt  months,  there  has 
been  considerable  interest  in  finding  a 
way  to  break  through  that  impasse. 
Last  fall,  the  President  indicated  that 
he  would  make  ratification  of  the 
TTBT  and  PNET,  with  an  "appropri- 
ate reservation"  on  verification,  a 
"first  order  of  business"  for  the  new 
Congress.  Pursuant  to  this  commit- 
ment, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, which  I  chair,  held  hearings  in 
January  and  reported  out  the  TTBT 
and  PNET  in  February  with  a  reserva- 
tion which  incorporates  the  very  lan- 


guage proposed  by  the  administration. 
Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
remained  adamant  in  pressing  for  an 
unworkable  dual  ratifi<»tion  scheme 
which  was  unacceptable  to  the  o(»n- 
mlttee  and  would  be,  I  believe,  unac- 
ceptable to  most  Senators.  Conse- 
quently, the  administration  has  failed 
to  give  the  support  the  President  earil- 
er  gave  us  cause  to  expect. 

The  committee's  hearings  made  it 
clear  that  the  TTBT  and  PNET  as  ne- 
gotiated have  strong  verlf  icaUcm  provi- 
sions. I  am  not  (»nvinced  anything 
more  is  needed.  However,  the  adminis- 
tration wants  additional  provisions.  If 
the  administration  is  willing  to  settle 
for  certain  additional  steps  which 
(»uld  provide  reassurance,  I  hope  that 
the  Soviets  will  see  the  value  of  a  com- 
promise which  could  lead  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  TTBT  and  PNET. 

For  this  to  happen,  the  administra- 
tion must  restrain  those  who  use  veri- 
fi<»tion  as  a  shield  against  agree- 
ments, and  the  Soviets  must  be  willing 
to  recognize  reality  and  deal  seriously. 
Both  sides  must  recognize  that  real 
progress  to  control  nuclear  testing  is 
an  opportunity  waiting  to  be  seized. 
Small  steps  like  those  I  propose  can 
set  up  a  momentum  toward  bigger 
steps  and  these  should  be  seized  upon 
and  taken.  So  far.  our  response  in 
bringing  about  any  arms  control  agree- 
ment in  the  last  6  years  is  a  big  fat 
zero. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  pnx^eded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCIjURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reacinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere<L 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  PROTECT- 
ING FARM  CJREDIT  SYSTEM 
BORROWER  STOCK  AND  ALLO- 
CATED  EQUITIES  AND  PROVID- 
ING INTE31EST  RATE  RELIEF 

HKSOLTrnON  PLACID  ON  CAUDIDAa 

Mr.  McCliURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
being  Joined  by  several  Senators  in 
submitting  a  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution regarding  the  importance  of 
protecting  Farm  (Credit  System  bor- 
rowers; stock  and  allocated  equities, 
and  to  provide  interest  rate  relief.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this  reso- 
lution and  not  only  cosponsor  this 
measure  but  work  with  me  toward  its 
passage. 

As  many  Members  of  Congress 
know,  the  Nation's  largest  agricultural 
lender,  the  Farm  CJredit  System,  is  in 
serious  financial  trouble.  The  system 
of  Federal  land  banks  and  pnxluction 
credit  ass(x:iations  reported  a  loss  of 
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$13  bfmoo  tn  1906.  the  Meond  strmi^t 
ywur  of  kMMS. 

In  19W  and  acain  In  1986.  Consren 
amcoded  the  Item  Credit  Act  of  1971 
to  profMe  the  Syatem  with  avenue*  to 
wovk  out  of  Its  protdema.  The  1985 
amendmenta  were  dealgned  to  main- 
tain the  Integrity  of  borrower  stock 
and  the  1966  amendments  were  In- 
tended to  reduce  burower  interest 
rates  throuili  the  use  of  regulatory  ac- 
countliw  procedures.  Regretfully,  ac- 
Uoos  taken  by  the  Ftem  Credit  Ad- 
ministration and  some  System  Institu- 
tions have  ivevented  the  realisation  of 
the  objectives  of  these  amendments. 

Fknn  bankruptcies,  loan  delinquen- 
cies, and  f oredosures  have  increased 
ywtiiimny  Increasing  the  stress  on  agri- 
cultural lenders.  Because  the  Farm 
Credit  System  is  the  Nation's  largest 
agricultural  lender  and  by  statute 
must  lend  only  to  agriculture,  its  for- 
tunes have  followed  the  farmer  down- 
hUL  Production  credit  assoriations  and 
Federal  land  banks  are  in  more  serious 
trouble  because  they  do  not  have  con- 
sumer lending  and  nonagrlcultural 
commercial  business  to  offset  their  ag- 
ricultural portfolio. 

System  banks  fortunes  minor  the 
distiess  tn  our  farming  areas  today. 
For  instance,  in  the  12th  district. 
bankruptcies  of  Federal  land  bank 
borrowers  increased  districtwlde  from 
66  to  1982  to  385  tn  1986.  Federal  land 
bank  deUnquendes  Increased  from 
1.766  or  4.2  percent  of  total  loans  in 
1982  to  3.759  or  11.1  percent  of  total 
loans  in  1986.  Loans  called  for  foreclo- 
sure increased  from  141  to  454  during 
the  same  time  period. 

Another  measure  of  declining  repay- 
ment a^MCity  is  the  increase  in  ad- 
versely dasslfled  loans,  ^nokane's  Fed- 
eral land  bank  adversely  classtned 
loans  increased  over  350  percent  from 
December  31.  1983  to  Deconber  31, 
1986. 

Not  all  of  the  problem  is  confined  to 
the  Federal  land  banks.  Production 
credit  associations  have  had  their 
problons  also.  The  Spokane  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank  received 
$135  million  In  financial  assistance  in 
1985  through  the  sale  of  nonperf  orm- 
ing  loans  to  the  Farm  Credit  Cf4>ital 
Corp.  This  assistance  was  in  the  form 
of  a  loan  parUdpatlon  and  nearly  $90 
million  has  been  repaid  to  the  contrib- 
uting banlcs. 

Even  with  this  assistance,  the  Spo- 
kane Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  continues  to  show  signs  of  finan- 
cial stress.  Decline  in  loan  volume  and 
the  total  number  of  loans  continues 
unchet^ed.  The  12th  district  also 
shows  a  serious  decline  in  loan  quality. 
Since  1982.  short-term  PCA  loan 
volume  declined  from  a  high  of  $1.8 
billion  loaned  to  18.000  farmers  down 
to  the  current  level  of  $500  million 
loaned  to  7,000  borrowers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  12th  dis- 
trict is  <v>erating  in  a  vacuum.  System- 


wid^  losses  are  similar  in  all  but  per- 
two  or  three  districts.  The  Sys- 
s  problems  are  the  same  as  the 
(ttstrict's:  Large  amounts  of  non- 
its,  excessive  admlnlstra- 
ezpenses.  outstanding  high-priced 
debi.  and  an  inability  to  deal  well  with 
its  problems. 

must  again  face  the  situsr 
of  declining  assets  in  the  Farm 
t  System.  It  is  time  for  the  Farm 
It  Sjnrtem  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Adi^lnistratlon  to  realize  that  the  fl- 
naiWtial  condition  of  the  entire  System 
Is  In  too  grave  a  shape  to  continue  to 
flgnt  against  each  other.  We  must 
woik  together  to  deal  with  the  contin- 
uedlproblems  in  the  Sjrstem.  This  reso- 
lution is  to  express  the  urgency  of 
finiing  a  solution  to  the  current  crisis 
wit]  in  the  Farm  Credit  Sjrstem.  I  be- 
llevi  I  it  Is  time  for  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
min stration  to  take  the  steps  avail- 
abU  to  it  to  certify  the  need  for  finan- 
cial assistance  if  borrower  stock  would 
be  i  npaired  in  the  absence  of  this  as- 
sistance. 

Continued  threat  of  stock  impair- 
me4t  will  do  nothing  to  stem  the  tide 
of  burners  leaving  the  System.  If  all 
viatfle  borrowers  leave  the  System, 
leaving  only  the  marginal  borrowers  or 
noniwxruing  loans,  the  System  wOl 
conunue  to  slide  downward  toward 
tots  insolvency.  The  longer  we  wait, 
the  more  it  will  cost  in  the  long  run  to 
resdue  the  System.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  look  seriously  at  this  resolu- 
tioa  and  at  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  and  add  their 
names  to  the  list  of  those  who  want  to 
take  action  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

I  ^hank  the  Chair. 

I  jsend  the  resolution  to  the  desk 
which  is  sponsored  by  myself,  Mr. 
Bo^".  Mr.  BoscHwnz.  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.!  Dahvorth.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Buicp- 
■RS,  Mr.  NicKXXS,  Mr.  Bentsen,  tii. 

DURBMBEROER.      Mr.      MaTSTTNACA,      Mt. 

Haich.  Bfr.  CoHSAD,  Mr.  Snofs,  Mr. 
Hbi^jii,  Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
I^^Y,  Mr.  BoHD,  and  Mr.  Karhes.  I 
und  erstand  that  this  request  has  been 
clef  red  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  ask 
tms  oimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  I  laced  on  the  calendar^ 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
the^  objection? 

14*.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  for  this 
sid^  may  I  say  the  matter  has  been 
cletted.  There  is  no  objection. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  lir.  President,  I  am 
very  proud  to  Join  my  colleague  in 
spotisoring  this  resolution.  At  this 
tim;,  I  have  the  responsibility  of 
cha  irlng  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tur  l1  Credit  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cul  ure.  That  is  the  subcommittee 
wit  I  Jiuisdlctlon  over  the  problems 
tha :  we  are  now  facing  with  the  Farm 
Cradlt  System. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  said. 
It  Is   absolutely   imperative   that  we 
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move  *4  soon  as  possible  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  We  face  the  possible  col- 
lapse and  destruction  of  the  Farm 
Credit  nrstem  as  we  know  it  now.  as  it 
has  served  this  Nation  so  well  over 
many  decades,  if  we  continue  to  delay 
action.  We  are  caught  in  a  vicious 
the  current  moment,  we  are 
)proxlnuitely  $1  billion  of  busl- 
month  out  of  the  System. 
>m  is  shrinking  by  $1  billion 
ith. 
It  shrinking?  Interest  rates 
within  tihe  System  are  so  high.  Some 
borrowetv  fear  that  the  borrower- 
owned  stock  is  Jeopardized,  the  securi- 
ty of  It.  Therefore,  If  they  can  move  to 
private  financing  sources,  they  leave 
the  System  and  go  to  other  lenders. 

What  [happens  when  those  who  are 
most  secxu«.  most  able  to  meet  their 
note  Myments  on  time,  leave  the 
Sjrstem?!  The  System  is  left  in  a  weak- 
ened condition  with  borrowers  who 
have  to  struggle  to  meet  those  pay- 
ments. Many  of  them  cannot  meet 
their  payments  on  time.  The  System 
suffers  further  losses.  As  a  result,  the 
System  then  tries  to  raise  the  interest 
rate  in  jorder  to  extend  those  losses. 
When  Ipey  raise  the  interest  rates, 
they  again  drive  out  more  of  the  bor- 
rowers who  have  the  option  of  going 
out  and  borrowing  elsewhere. 

So  this  vicious  cycle  goes  on.  And 
every  month  that  we  wait,  every 
month  that  we  allow  another  $1  bil- 
lion worth  of  business  to  go  out  of  the 
System,  particularly  because  It  repre- 
sents those  most  able  to  pay,  we  create 
a  deeper  and  deeper  hole,  we  create  a 
greater  |  and  greater  problem.  Every 
week,  eviery  month  that  we  wait  to  act, 
we  are  0oing  to  end  up  costing  the  tax- 
payers 4Aore  in  the  long  run  to  solve 
the  problem. 

So  time  is  of  the  essence,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  very,  very  proud  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  in  calling  for  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution,  turning  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem  and  also  to  basic  re- 
forms that  need  to  be  made  in  the 
System. 

I  certfdnly  would  not  feel  that  we 
can  aff (ird  to  give  a  blank  check  to  the 
Farm  Credit  System.  Reforms  must  be 
put  in  place.  Mistakes  of  the  past  must 
be  remgdled  so  that  we  can  make  cer- 
tain thait  the  funds  that  we  are  invest- 
ing now  will  not  have  to  be  reinvested 
in  the  future. 

So  I  am  very  proud  to  Join  with  my 
colleague,  who  is  a  leader  in  this  fight. 
He  has  testified  before  our  subcommit- 
tee. He  has  given  us  many,  many  good 
suggestions  for  improving  the  Farm 
System.  We  are  going  to  be 
to  markup  on  suggested 
in  the  System  very  shortly 
after  thie  Easter  break,  and  I  hope  it  is 
a  mattqr  that  will  gain  the  attention 
our  colleagues,  I  say  to  the 
from  Idaho,  in  this  Chamber 
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of  aU  o|r 
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because  it  is  absolutely  and  f  imdamen- 
tally  important.  The  high  interest 
rates  are  killing  the  agricultural 
sector.  The  question  marks  that  hang 
over  the  Farm  Credit  System  are  caus- 
ing a  degree  of  imcertainty  that  is  dis- 
rupting investment  decisions  and  cast- 
ing a  cloud  on  the  future  of  the 
System.  We  have  to  deal  with  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  thank  him  very 
much  for  bringing  this  particular  reso- 
lution to  the  floor,  and  I  am  proud  to 
Join  with  him  in  that  effort. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Ezom  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
will  be  the  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  wfU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks.  I 
certainly  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  he  has  been  going  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  also 
for  Joining  as  a  principal  cosponsor  of 
this  resolution.  It  is  important  we  un- 
derstand this  is  not  a  problem  that  is 
going  to  go  away.  It  is  a  problem  that 
is  getting  worse  every  day.  I  have  seen 
estimates  which  I  believe  to  be  accu- 
rate that  the  exposure  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, who  ultimately  will  be  called  upon 
to  do  something  about  it.  Is  increasing 
by  $6  million  a  day.  That  certainly 
ought  to  tell  us  we  ought  to  move,  we 
ought  to  do  something  now  rather 
than  waiting  until  later  when  it  is 
going  to  cost  more. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  Mr.  Cochrah  be  added 

as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  that  will  be  the 
order. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chah*. 
Mr.  LELAHY  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  will  be  submit- 
ting legislation  to  resolve  the  long 
term  problems  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  this  session.  There  have  been 
concerns  raised  about  the  future  of 
the  System  without  such  legislation. 
As  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution  affirming  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  address  the  problems  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System. 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  credit 
should  be  made  available  on  reasona- 
ble and  competitive  terms.  When  the 
1985  and  1986  Farm  Credit  Amend- 
ments Acts  were  passed  I  felt  it  was 
clear  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  keep  the  Farm  Credit  System 
viable  as  a  source  of  credit  for  farmers 
and  ranchers.  I  also  held  the  belief 
that  the  mechanisms  set  up  would 
Insure  that  the  systems  self  help 
would  not  result  in  unreasonable  and 
uncompetitive  rates  and  terms  for  the 
contributing  associations  and  districts. 
I  believe  that  this  resolution  reaffirms 


the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  these 
Issues.  And  it  demonstrates  to  the 
members  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
our  resolve  to  protect  their  investment 
in  that  system. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Vtt.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  we  might  be  able  to  get  a  time 
limitation  on  the  bill  which  would 
limit  itie  number  of  amendments  that 
might  be  called  up,  but  that  time 
agreement  is  still  awaiting  clearance.  I, 
therefore,  lu-ge  in  the  interest  of  time 
that  Senators  who  have  amendments 
proceed  to  caU  them  up.  debate  them, 
and  let  the  Senate  act. 

AMSHDimT  no.  SS 

(Purpose:  To  provide  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  with  authority  to  resulate 
the  advertising  of  commercial  airlines,  and 
for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  rei>ort  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lau- 
TKinKKa]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
83. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fiuther 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  19,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following: 

AIRLim  AOTZRTISniO 

Ssc.  8.  (a)  Section  5(aK3)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  45(aK2)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  contrued  to  limit  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  Commission  to  regulate  the  adver- 
tising of  common  air  carriers.". 

(b)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall. 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  promulgate  a  rule  to  prevent  de- 
ceptive advertising  by  air  carriers.  Such  rule 
shall  require  sir  carriers  to— 

(1)  disclose  limitations,  if  any,  on  the 
availability  of  seats  at  advertised  fares; 

(2)  disclose  the  policy  of  the  carrier  with 
respect  to  the  nonrefundablUty.  if  any,  of 
unused  tickets; 

(3)  disclose  the  iwlicy  of  the  carrier  with 
respect  to  mtnimnn  stay  requirements  and 
advance  purchase  requirements,  if  any;  and 

(4)  disclose  the  on-time  performance 
record  of  the  carrier  with  respect  to  any 
flighte  for  which  scheduled  times  of  depar- 
ture or  arrival  of  flights  are  included  in  the 
advertisement. 

On  page  19,  line  10,  strike  out  "18"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "19". 

On  page  20,  line  2,  strike  out  "19"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "20". 

B4r.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  addresses  a  problem 
of  growing  concern  among  the  travel- 
ing public— airline  advertising. 


Over  the  last  several  months,  prob- 
lems with  airline  service  have  grown. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  have  run 
stories  and  editorials  about  the  decline 
in  service  provided  to  American  con- 
sumers. Constituent  complaints 
ccHulng  into  my  office  have  increased 
dramatically.  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  share  this  exi>erience. 

The  problems  facing  the  air  traveler 
today  are  numerous.  Delayed  and  can- 
celed flights  have  become  far  too 
common.  Lost  baggage  is  common- 
place. Mergers  have  provided  certain 
carriers  with  virtual  monopolies  in 
some  maiicets.  These  are  problems 
that  must  be  addressed.  I,  along  with 
several  of  my  colleagues,  have  intro- 
duced legislation  relating  to  these 
issues.  More  is  certain  to  come  in  the 
future. 

My  amendment  deals  with  another 
aspect  of  the  problems  associated  with 
airline  service.  My  amendment  deals 
with  airline  advertising. 

The  amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It 
would  provide  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission with  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
over  airline  advertising.  It  would  not 
strip  responsibilities  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  which  was 
given  Jurisdiction  when  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  was  phased  out. 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
FTC  to  issue,  within  180  days,  a  rule  to 
prevent  deceptive  advertisirig  by  air 
carriers.  That  rule  would  require  air- 
lines to  disclose  limitations  on  the 
availability  of  seats  at  advertised  fares. 
It  would  require  the  dlsclos\u«  of  the 
carrier's  policy  with  regard  to  refunds 
for  unused  tickets,  as  well  as  minimum 
stay  and  advance  purchase  require- 
ments. Finally,  the  on-time  perform- 
ance record  for  flights  must  be  provid- 
ed when  the  airline  advertises  sched- 
uled departures  and  arrivals. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  this  amend- 
ment because  airline  advertising  all 
too  often  misleads  instead  of  inform- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most 
basic  information  a  traveler  wants  to 
know  is  when  the  plane  leaves  and 
when  it  arrives.  Airlines  tout  their 
schedules  in  their  advertisements. 
They  may  say  that  planes  leave  every 
hour  on  the  horn*.  All  too  otX/en,  they 
do  not. 

Airlines  are  promising  more  than 
they  can  deliver.  They  are  promising 
schedules  they  know  they  cannot 
keep.  Last  year,  there  were  417,644  air- 
line delays.  That  was  up  25  percent 
from  the  year  before.  In  1986.  almost 
one  out  of  every  seven  flights  at 
Newai^  Airport  was  delayed  IS  min- 
utes or  more. 

With  records  like  that,  schedules  are 
bait  for  the  unsuspecting.  Riding 
through  a  hub  city  is  like  rolling  the 
ball  against  a  q>in  of  the  roulette 
wheeL  That  is  great  if  you're  a  gam- 
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Uer.  But  not  If  you  are  trying  to  get  to 
a  meeting  out  of  town. 

lliat  la  whs  my  unendment  would 
■ubstitute  Mme  truth  for  the  false 
hopes  of  alrtlne  schedules.  The  FTC 
would  require  slrilnes  to  tell  consum- 
ers their  on-ttane  records  whenever 
they  publish  their  scheduled  times  of 
departure  and  srrlvsL 

But.  schedules  are  not  the  only  prob- 
lem. ICr.  PresidaiL  Air  travelers  are 
lured  by  low  advertised  fares  that 
Stanly  arent  available.  It  Is  a  source  of 
fnistration  for  travelers,  especially 
pleasure  travelers.  They  call;  they 
hang  CO  the  line  through  repeated 
renditlais  of  a  prerecorded  message 
preaching  patience;  they  finally  get  a 
sales  agent  (m  the  line,  and  they  are 
told  no,  there  are  no  more  seats  avail- 
able tor  the  $156  fare  to  Kansas  City, 
but  they  could  book  you  on  a  seat  for 
one  costing  (100  more.  It's  the  old  bait 
and  switch. 

Let  us  look  at  two  recent  ads,  dipped 
fitm  the  New  Yoi^  Times.  Branif  f 
offos  a  $166  fare  fnnn  New  York  to 
KsnssB  City.  But.  read  the  fine  print. 
It  says:  "Seats  are  limited."  How  limit- 
ed? Five  seats  on  each  flight?  Twenty? 
No  one  knows.  No  one  knows  what  the 
chances  of  getting  a  seat  are. 

Here  is  another  airline.  It  offers  a 
$89  fare  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 
When  my  staff  called  the  airline,  the 
agent  first  disclaimed  any  knowledge 
of  the  fare.  Then  she  responded  that 
we  must  be  referring  to  their  $118 
round  trip.  That  is  the  first  restriction 
not  In  the  ad.  You  have  to  book  round 
trip.  Then  we  were  told  you  cannot  fly 
on  Ftiday  or  Sunday.  That  is  another 
tect  not  in  ttie  ad.  Of  course,  seats  are 
limited.  How  limited?  Who  knows?  But 
the  agent  was  quick  to  offer  their 
hiflborfare. 

Mr.  President.  Just  to  make  a  point.  I 
want  to  dte  another  ad.  also  from  the 
New  Yoi^  Times.  It  is  not  from  an  air- 
line. It  is  from  Crasy  Eddie— one  of  a 
host  of  cut-throat  electronics  discount- 
ers in  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
Craay  Eddie's  Blowout  Blitz  offers 
items  below  cost,  it  says.  Half  pint 
microwave  ovens  at  $47.  But,  Mr. 
President,  the  ad  sajrs  only  eight  ovens 
per  store.  It  advertises  a  stereo  cas- 
sette recorder  at  $17.  But.  it  says  only 
10  per  store. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ironic  that  Crazy 
Eddie  tells  consumers  more  than  the 
airlines.  Crazy  Eddie  discloses  the  lim- 
ited quantity  of  a  sale  item;  but  air- 
lines dont  do  the  same  for  super  low 
fares. 

That  has  to  change. 

Airlines  should  be  required  to  dis- 
close the  requirements  on  length  of 
stay  and  advance  purchase.  Let  me 
dte  Just  two  more  ads— one  by  Ameri- 
can, the  other  by  Pan  Am.  They  both 
appeared  in  the  Times  on  the  same 
day.  American  Airlines  offers  a  roimd- 
tr^  fare  to  Paris.  $381  each  way.  But. 
what  does  the  ad  say?  It  says  you  have 


to!  buy  the  tickets  3  weeks  ahead  of 
tl$ie.  You  have  to  stay  over  7  days. 
Y^u  cannot  fly  on  weekends. 

9ow,  Pan  Am  offers  a  round  trip  to 
Piris.  $272  each  way.  That  is  over  $100 
btfow  the  American  fare.  But,  what 
does  the  fine  print  say  in  the  Pan  Am 
a^?  It  sajrs,  "Advance  purchase,  vary- 
ing effective  dates,  min/max  stay  re- 
quirements, weekend  surcharges  and 
cancellation  penalties  apply."  What 
does  that  tell  the  consrmier?  Not  a  lot. 

But,  the  bold  print  seems  to  teU  the 
consumer  that  Pan  Am  has  the  better 
dejaL  BCaybe  it  does.  Maybe  it  does  not. 
Miiybe  if  Pan  Am  disdosed  the  same 
inlormation  American  did,  the  con- 
subier  would  see  that  it  did  not  offer  a 
bejtter  deaL  But,  the  consumer  cannot 
Basic  information  Is  missing. 
President,  my  amendment  would 
cnuige  that.  It  would  require  the  FTC 
tolset  some  rules,  and  make  all  the  air- 
lilies  play  by  them. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  this  so  impor- 
tapt?  Because  Imowledge  is  power. 
Alined  with  the  right  information, 
co^isumers  can  make  informed  ded- 
sldns  about  which  airline  to  fly.  In- 
f ofmed  consumer  will  make  an  airline 
thkt  serves  consumers,  and  break  an 
aiiline  that  does  not. 

ICisleadlng  or  deceptive  advertising 
ui^dermines  the  benefits  of  a  competi- 
ti^  mai^etplace.  Without  accurate  in- 
fonnation.  choices  are  distorted.  Com- 
petition falters.  And  consimiers  suffer. 

]  would  like  to  quote  from  an  op-ed 
piece  by  Alfred  Kahn,  the  father  of 
deregulation,  which  i4>peared  in  Sun- 
dar's  Los  Angeles  Times.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  text  of 
Pi  >fessor  Kahn's  article  be  printed  in 
th  i  RicoBD  at  the  condusion  of  my  re- 
mirks. 

"he  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DiscHue).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
or  lered. 

See  exhibit  1.) 

:  4r.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
Professor  Kahn  made  the  following 
stt  tement: 

llnally,  even  the  strongest  believers  in 
fr^  maricets— that  includes  me— have 
always  recognized  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing consumers  against  deceit,  fraud  and  vlo- 
laaon  of  Implicit  contracts. 

^e  goes  on: 

Nothing  is  going  to  discredit  deregulation 
more  quickly  than  government's  failure  to 
fujnil  Its  proper  responsibilities.  As  with  all 
otaer  industries,  that  clearly  includes  en- 
fosdng  antitrust  laws  and  consumer  protec- 
tloblaws. 

fSr.  President,  consumers  are  not 
protected.  The  time  has  come  to  make 
sure  they  are. 

Mr.  President,  from  1938  until  1978, 
the  airline  industry  was  regulated.  It's 
fair  to  say  that  it  was  heavily  regulat- 
ed^ During  that  time,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nsatlcs  Board  had  jurisdiction  over 
vlitiudly  all  aspects  of  the  industry, 
fn  >m  route  and  fare  structure  to  con- 
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sumerlprotectlon.  Airlines  were  specif- 
ically I  ixempted  from  FTC  oversight. 

When  the  CAB  was  phased  out  in 
1984,  its  remaining  responsibilities  fell 
to  thei  Department  of  Transportation. 
Howeijer,  DOT  has  not  met  those  re- 
sponslpilities.  There  are  no  regulations 
on  ths  boolES  to  set  standards  for  ad- 
vertlsihg  of  special  fares.  A  carrier  can 
advertise  a  fare  of  $78  from  New  York 
to  Los  Angeles,  and  only  have  10  seats 
available.  And  there's  very  little  a  con- 
sumer lean  do  about  it. 

The#  can  do  little  more  than  com- 
plain. Consumers  can  file  complaints 
with  tlie  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. I^  1985,  3,493  complaints  regard- 
ing fgres,  advertising,  refunds  and 
oversales  were  lodged  with  DOT.  In 
1986,  there  were  3,620. 

But  Without  some  sort  of  regulation 
of  advertising,  those  complaints  yield 
little  result. 

With  a  regulated  industry,  it  may 
have  liade  sense  to  concentrate  activi- 
ties within  the  CAB.  But  today,  that 
same  ^tionale  does  not  apply.  DOT 
does  n^t  have  the  will  or  the  expertise 
to  adequately  deal  with  the  problem. 
PTC  iocs.  And  the  PTC  should  be 
looldng  at  airline  advertising. 

Thais  is  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  would  put  the  agency  best 
suited  j  to  regulate  advertising  in  the 
position  of  overseeing  airline  advertis- 
ing. It  would  provide  our  Nation's  air 
travelers  with  the  protection  they 
need,  and  the  ability  to  make  in- 
formed, rational  decisions.  And  it 
would  help  make  the  airline  industry 
truly  competitive. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Professor  Kahn  in 
support  of  my  amendment.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  Alfred  Kahn  was  Chair- 
man of  the  CAB  when  the  airline  in- 
dustry was  deregulated,  and  as  I  noted 
earlier,  is  widely  recognized  as  the 
father  of  deregulation. 

In  hfe  letter,  Mr.  Kahn  states: 

I  understand  that  you  are  contemplating 
introducing  a  bill  that  gives  the  FTC  Joint 
responsibility  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  protect  airline  travelers 
against  I  misleading  advertising.  I  would  en- 
thusiastlcaUy  support  any  such  move  on 
your  part;  it  is  a  change  that  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating for  years,  and  with  Increasing  in- 
tensity recently,  in  consideration  of  the  in- 
delays  and  passenger  complaints 
about  air  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  ofAlfred  Kahn's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  statement. 

The  [presiding  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  texhibit  2.) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  as  well  an  article  from 
Simday's  Washington  Post,  along  with 
that  pCiper's  editorial  on  the  need  to 
set  soD^e  basic  standards  for  the  indus- 
try. 
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The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  need  for  oversight  of  airline  adver- 
tising is  also  supported  by  the  Avia- 
tion Consiuner  Action  project. 

This  is  a  simple  amendment,  and  an 
important  one.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

1B«HI»IT  1 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sunday  Apr. 

5. 1M7] 

BuufK  TThcu  Sam  Whbu  DBtaouLATioii  or 

AnuHxs  Has  Ouatd  a  Bia  Mns 

(By  Alfred  E.  Kahn) 

The  deregulation  of  the  airUnes  has  done 
almost  everything  we  expected.  It  has  pro- 
vided air  travelers  the  benefits  of  price  com- 
petition: Between  1976  and  1986,  the  aver- 
age fare  per  mile  rose  28.5  percent  less  rap- 
Idly  than  the  consumer  price  index. 

It  also  brought  travelers  a  wider  range  of 
price  and  qiiallty  options,  forced  the  airlines 
to  achieve  striking  improvements  in  effi- 
ciency and  exerted  very  healthy  downward 
pressure  on  grossly  inflated  wages. 

Even  the  popular  sumxMltion  that  the 
Quality  of  service  has  deteriorated  is  prob- 
ably more  wrong  than  right. 

Thanks  to  the  Essential  Air  Services  pro- 
gram, not  one  community  that  enjoyed  li- 
censed airline  service  when  the  deregulation 
act  was  paned  in  1978  lacks  it  today. 

Communities  of  all  sizes  generally  have 
gotten  more,  not  less,  air  service.  And  acci- 
dent rates  are  down  at  least  35  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  congestion  and  delays 
have  clearly  increased.  Travelers'  com- 
plaints are  on  the  rise.  And  it  may  well  be 
that  the  margin  of  safety  has  narrowed. 

Increasing  congestion  and  inconvenience 
are  not  in  themselves  signs  of  failure. 

After  deregulation,  aggressive  airlines  of- 
fered the  public  low  fares  with,  necessarily, 
less  expensive  service:  narrower  seating, 
longer  lines  and  fewer  amenities.  The  enor- 
mous response  to  these  new  options  is  a  vin- 
dication, rather  than  a  condeamation.  of  de- 
regulation. 

These  annoyances,  however,  are  largely 
the  result  of  major  failures  of  govenmient 
policy. 

To  begin  with,  the  government  has  failed 
to  expand  airport  and  air  traffic  control  ca- 
pacity adequately. 

Travelers  pay  an  8  percent  tax  on  every 
ticket  they  buy;  it  is  supposed  to  pay  for 
tMtntAintwg  and  expanding  airports.  But 
more  than  $5  billion  of  that  revenue  has  ac- 
cimiulated  in  the  Airport  and  Airways  Trust 
Fund. 

You  might  call  it  a  kind  of  reverse  user 
fee— users  pay  for  government  services  but 
don't  receive  them;  instead,  the  $5  bUllon 
helps  reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit. 

Meanwhile,  the  Reagan  Administration 
periodically  assives  us  that  there  are  plenty 
of  air  traffic  controllers:  then  they  hasten 
to  add  that  they  have  a  program  to  train 
hundreds  more. 

Moat  Americans  supported  the  President's 
vigorous  response  to  the  controllers'  strike 
in  1981.  But  it  appears  that  the  controllers' 
working  conditions  were,  in  fact,  abomina- 
ble and  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration had  for  years  been  unresponstve  to 
their  complaints. 

Considering  that  we  apparently  need 
these  controllers,  the  unwOllngneas  of  the 
government  to  hire  any  of  them  ba^  after 
more  than  five  years  is  sheer  vindictlveneas. 


a  triumph  of  ideology  over  humanity  and 
the  interests  of  the  flying  public. 

The  FAA  blames  the  airlines  for  bunching 
too  many  flints  at  busy  times  and  at  con- 
gested abports.  For  the  second  time  in  two 
years,  it  Is  telling  them  to  get  together, 
under  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws, 
and  divide  the  scarce  slots  among  them- 
selves. 

By  doing  so,  the  FAA  is  relmposing  a 
cartel  far  more  comprehenalve  than  the 
ClvO  Aeronautics  Board  ever  administered: 
It  was  prohibited  from  controlling  schedul- 
ing. 

But  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  air- 
lines. They  are  behaving  exactly  the  way  we 
want  and  expect  under  competitive  pres- 
sure, trying  to  give  the  public  what  it  wants. 
The  failure  instead  lies  with  the  FAA  and 
the  airports  for  not  pricing  the  scarce  slots 
and  air  channels  correctly. 

There  are  two  ways  to  handle  the  conges- 
tion problon,  and  neither  involves  telling 
the  airlines  to  get  together  and  divide  up 
the  market.  One  would  be  for  airports  to 
charge  landing  fees  that  vary  by  time  and 
by  place,  to  encourage  a  more  even  flow  of 
traffic. 

Another  would  be  to  limit  the  supply  of 
available  slots  to  the  number  of  flights  that 
airports  actually  can  handle  and  then  auc- 
tion them  off  to  the  highest  bidders. 

The  market  does  not  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems, but  it  takes  a  special  kind  of  idiocy  to 
refuse  to  let  it  do  Jobs  that  it  obviously 
could  do  with  far  greater  efficiency  and 
equity  than  a  market-sharing  cartel  of  carri- 
ers or  a  bunch  of  bureaucrats  itching  to  run 
the  whole  system  themselves. 

The  willingness  of  the  FAA.  in  effect,  to 
force  antitrust  exemptions  and  cartellzatlon 
upon  a  reluctant  Industry  Is  only  one  mani- 
festation of  its  failure  to  appredate  the  pur- 
poses and  importance  of  antitrust  laws. 

Deregulation  makes  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  more  Important,  not  less.  The 
reason  we  abolished  economic  regulation  of 
the  airlines,  as  it  was  practiced  from  1938  to 
1978,  was  that  it  systematically  suppressed 
competition.  The  goal  of  deregulation  was  a 
competitive  airline  Industry:  the  goal  of 
antitrust  Is  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Nowhere  is  the  complacency  of  this  Ad- 
ministration about  the  need  for  antitrust 
enforcement  clearer  than  in  the  blanket  ap- 
provals that  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  given  to  the  mergers  rapidly  trans- 
forming this  industry,  in  several  Instances 
over  the  objections  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's antitrust  division. 

Not  all  mergers  are  bad,  by  any  means. 
But  some  of  the  recent  ones  have  directly 
suppressed  comiietition  and  left  travelers  on 
many  routes  with  only  one  or  two  airlines, 
when  previously  they  had  two  or  three. 

The  result.  In  several  glaring  cases,  has 
been  higher  fares  and  poorer  service.  The 
Transportation  Department's  dlwnisaal  of 
some  Justice  Department  complaints 
against  the  Northwest-Republic  and  TWA- 
Osark  mergers  was  a  serious  mistake. 

If  we  are  to  Judge  by  its  past  behavior. 
Transportation  will  probably  rubber-stamp 
the  proposed  combination  of  USAlr  and 
Piedmont,  even  though  they  dominate  traf- 
fic in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
and  compete  directly  against  one  another— 
and  often  with  no  one  else — on  many  routes. 

Finally,  even  the  strongest  believers  In 
free  markets— that  includes  me— have 
always  recognized  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing consumers  against  deceit,  fraud  and  vio- 
lation of  Implicit  contracts. 

When  an  airline  says  you  have  a  con- 
firmed reservation  and  then  proposes  to 


bimip  you  because  It  has  overbooked  its 
seats,  it  has  engaged  in  mlirf  pre f 'nf  a t Ini i; 
that's  why,  when  I  was  chairman  of  the 
CAB,  we  Imposed  the  rule  requiring  aiiUnea 
to  offer  large  enough  bribes  to  get  volun- 
teers to  give  up  their  seats.  The  rule  has 
been  something  close  to  a  complete  success. 

The  same  thing  Is  certainly  true  when  an 
airline  advertises  that  a  fli^t  wHl  leave  at  8 
a.m.  from  a  crowded  airport  and  reach  its 
destination  at.  say,  9:20  ajn..  when  it  knows 
it  cannot  possibly  do  so  because  of  oversche- 
duling. 

Nothing  Is  going  to  discredit  deregulation 
more  quickly  than  government's  failure  to 
fulfill  its  proper  responsibilities.  As  with  all 
other  Industries,  that  deariy  includes  en- 
forcing antitrust  laws  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws. 

The  greatest  danger  of  reregulatkm  Is 
posed  by  the  laissez-faire  sealots  who  dont 
understand  the  difference  between  govern- 
ment actions  to  preserve  competition  and 
the  restrictions  on  competlton  that  we  did 
so  well  to  abandon. 

ElHIBIT  2 

Dkpaktickiit  or  Eoovoiacs, 
CoLLBGi  or  Akts  ahd  ScmcB, 

Ithaca,  NY.  April  7, 1997. 
Senator  Frahk  LAtrrxirBKaG. 
U.S.  Senate. 
WathinffUm,  DC. 

Dear  Skh atoh  Lauiembskc:  I  understand 
that  you  are  contemplating  Introducing  a 
bill  that  gives  the  FTC  Joint  reaponsIblUty 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
protect  airline  travelers  against  mfai— /««g 
advertising.  I  would  enthusiastically  support 
any  such  move  on  your  part:  it  is  a  change 
that  I  have  been  advocating  for  years,  and 
with  increasing  intensity  recently,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  increasing  delays  and  passen- 
ger complaints  about  air  service. 

I  must  say,  in  candor,  that  I  don't  particu- 
larly care  about  retaining  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation;  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee recently,  the  basic  assumption  underly- 
ing airline  deregulation  was  that  this  indus- 
try could,  like  all  others,  be  turned  over  to 
forces  of  competition,  subject  to  the  same 
antitrust  laws  and  consiuner  protections  as 
apply  to  all  those  others.  To  me  that  has 
always  meant  antitrust  and  consimier  pro- 
tection jurisdiction  should  reside  in  the  reg- 
ular agencies;  I  believe  that  the  way  in 
which  the  Etepartment  of  Transportation 
has  acquitted  its  responsibilities  in  these 
areas  in  recent  years  proves  that  I  was 
right. 

In  any  event,  when  airUnes  advotise 
flights  as  taking  off  at  8:(M  and  arriving  at 
some  destination  at,  say,  9:(KI,  knowing  full 
well  that  they  cannot  possibly  meet  that 
schedule,  that  is  deceptive  advertising,  and 
calls  for  intervention.  Similarly,  if  an  airline 
tells  a  passenger  he  or  she  has  a  confirmed 
reservation  on  a  flight  which  it  then  cancels 
for  economic  reasons,  that,  again,  consti- 
tutes deceptive  advertising.  The  same  would 
be  true  of  cases  of  bumping  because  of  over- 
booking; but  that  problem  is,  I  believe,  ade- 
quately handled  by  the  bumping  rules  that 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  when  I 
was  the  (Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  I  mention  the  bumping  situation, 
however,  because,  once  again,  those  rules 
were  quite  properly  adopted  in  order  to 
remedy  what  would  otherwise  clearly  have 
been  deceptive  advertising. 
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Nothlnt  Is  goliw  to  dteradlt  alrUne  de- 
resiilatkm  more  qiddcly  than  the  f  aOure  of 
govemment  to  fulfill  ita  proper  recponsIbO- 
Ittra  ■intint  othen.  to  ensure  safety,  to 
expand  alipart  and  air  traffic  oontrol  capac- 
ity, to  price  scarce  airport  slots  efficiently, 
and  to  enforce  tbe  antitrust  and  consumer 
protection  laws.  In  an  tbese  respects  the 
VMeral  Oovenunent  has  fafled  badly  in 


)MI 


I  was  denoted  to  hear  of  your  tntiative. 
and  offer  you  my  congratulations 
Sincerely. 

ALnoD  E.  KsHM. 
Robert  J}Mm»  Thome 
ProftM$or  ofPoHtieal  Kconomy. 

KzkibitS 

[Rom  the  Wsshlncton  Post,  Apr.  6, 1M7] 

DoDK  SHB  Azaun  Shttitli— Umna 
DatasoLATioM,  Flioht  Dxlats  Oaow 

(By  Laura  Parker) 

AxuuRA.— It  was  the  second-busiest  day  In 
the  history  of  American  aviation.  Five  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  north,  harried  air  traffic 
controQeiB  directed  two  pairs  of  commercial 
JetltDeiB  perQoosly  dose  together  in  the 
crowded  sky  ant  Chicago.  Here  at  the 
Hartsfleld  International  Airport,  a  low  fog 
obscured  the  ends  of  the  runways,  meaning 
that  the  usual  flow  of  Thursday  morning 
trafitlc  would  be  late. 

In  the  Eastern  Airlines  flight  tower  far 
above  the  crowd  of  passengers  jamming 
Coooourae  C.  Butem's  man  in  charge  of  de- 
layed fUghts  irfeced  together  the  Jigsaw 
puBsle  of  arrivals  and  departures  that  made 
up  the  alrilne's  11  ajn.  rush. 

As  35  Jets  nosed  up  to  tbe  gates,  Steve  Plel 
glanced  over  the  log  on  his  desk.  Flight  633 
from  Miami:  25  minutes  late.  Flight  878 
from  Charlotte:  22  minutes  late.  Which 
planes  should  he  hold  for  connecting  pas- 
sengers? Which  passengers  should  be  re- 
routed (mto  other  flights? 

American  Airlines  telephones  Eastern 
with  equipment  problems.  Can  Eastern  take 
any  American  passengers  to  Dallas?  Eastern 
can  take  41.  Plel  says.  A  DCS  breaks  down 
and  now  there  Is  a  piece  missing  from  East- 
em's  puHle.  A  plane  is  taken  off  a  Houston 
flight  to  fly  100  people  to  Birmingham,  and 
the  M  Houston  passengers  are  shuffled  to  a 
later  flight 

"You  can  only  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul  so 
often,  and  then  you  have  to  start  canceling 
flights,"  Plel  says. 

When  Plel  picks  up  the  phone  call  to  East- 
em's  headquarters  in  Miami,  that  means 
trouble  for  Eastern's  passengers.  And  the 
trouble  these  days  usually  means  delays.  By 
the  airline  Industry's  count,  the  number  of 
delayed  flights  around  the  country  has 
mushroomed  by  25  percent  since  1985.  The 
V&  Department  of  Tranqx>rtation,  which 
tallies  only  some  types  of  delays,  counted 
more  than  417,000  delayed  domestic  flights 
last  year,  including  more  than  1,100  every 
day  at  the  country's  10  busiest  airports. 

UUrUBOAT  PASS  WARS 

The  unfettered  world  of  airline  deregula- 
tion has  bred  huge  corporate  cat  fights,  of 
which,  according  to  industry  observers, 
there  are  likely  to  be  only  three  or  four  sur- 
vivors. Before  deregulation,  the  now-defunct 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  assigned  routes; 
now  airlines  are  largely  free  to  establish 
their  own  domestic  routes.  Cutthroat  fare 
wars,  scheduling  wars  and  route  wars  rule 
the  day.  If  reality  does  not,  then  imagery 
demands  that  to  stay  in  the  game,  every  air- 
line have  a  4  p.m.  flight  to  Chicago. 


Tranmortation  Department,  which 
reoelies  more  consumer  complaints  about 
late  or  canceled  flights  than  about  any 
othei  airline  problem,  has  targeted  the 
scheduling  wars.  There  are  too  many  of 
thoed  4  pjn.  flights  to  Chicago.  With  so 
manji  scheduled  at  once,  they  have  no 
chance  of  leaving  on  time. 

Thi  department  seroed  in  on  Atlanta. 
wereiEairt«m  and  Delta  Air  Unes  dominate 
(K>eritions.  and  began  an  investigation  of 
■chequling  practices  to  determine  whether 
!  schedules  are  overly  optimistic  about 
ture  or  arrival  times, 
le  urging  of  Transportation  Secretary 
eth  Hanford  Dole,  the  Federal  Avla- 
stion  convened  a  scheduling 
in  Washington,  O.C..  last  month 
ttempted  to  persuade  rival  airlines  op- 
at  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
and  Newark  to  adjust  flight  times 
voluntarily. 

Thf  airlines,  countering  that  the  Issue  is 
too  complicated  to  be  solved  by  fixing 
schedules,  went  to  the  meetings  reluctantly, 
gave  up  some  flight  times  at  some  airports 
and  ttien  left  town  after  four  days  with  the 
snarls  at  the  two  busiest  airports— Atlanta 
and  Chicago— still  to  be  unraveled. 

No  moves  were  made  at  Dallas-Fort 
Worth,  where  21  departures  are  scheduled 
for  8^  ajn.,  and  52  departures— 34  of  them 
beloating  to  American  Airlines— are  sched- 
uled in  an  11-minute  stretch  around  1  p.m. 

"It  I  was  a  brilliant  move  on  Mrs.  Dole's 
part.  We  are  at  fault,"  grumbled  Russ  Craw- 
ford, who  coordinates  flights  at  Delta.  "She 
has  aiccessf ully  transferred  the  blame  from 
theKAA." 

Allies  uniformly  fault  the  FAA  for  not 
hiring  and  training  new  air  traffic  control- 
lers quickly  enough  since  President  Reagan 
fired  11,400  controllers  six  years  ago  during 
an  iUfcgal  strike. 

"Tae  strike  was  the  largest  disaster  ever 
visit^l  on  any  industry,"  said  Clark  Onstad, 
vice  president  of  the  Texas  Air  Corp.,  which 
has  4t>sort>ed  Eastern,  Continental,  People's 
Express  and  Frontier  airlines.  "A  pledge  was 
made  to  rebuild  the  air  traffic  control 
systefn,  and  that  pledge  has  not  been  kept." 

In  January  and  B^bruary,  Onstad  said. 
Eastern  experienced  5,084  delays  from  air 
trafftc  control,  compared  with  3,280  in  the 
same  period  in  1986. 

The  airlines  also  blame  the  FAA  for  not 
pushing  hard  enough  to  spend  the  Aviation 
Trual  Fund,  an  airport  improvement  fund 
f  inaitced,  in  part,  by  an  8  percent  tax  on  do- 
mestic airline  tickets.  The  fund,  with  a  sur- 
plus of  $4  billion,  sits  unspent.  The  airlines 
charge  that  the  fund's  major  purpose  is  to 
help 'the  Reagan  administration  reduce — on 
paper,  at  least— the  federal  deficit. 

'  "LOnST  BOS  SXRVICX" 

WHllam  F.  Bolger,  president  of  the  Air 
Traivport  Association,  has  called  the  failure 
to  sQend  the  money  "a  shameful  failure  of 
the  govemment." 

While  the  airlines  fiddle  with  their  sched- 
ules. Congress  has  done  a  slow  bum.  Sena- 
tor i.  James  Exon  (D-Neb.)  complains  that 
airlU^e  service  has  "deteriorated  into  lousy 
bus  service."  Senator  Frank  R.  Lautenberg 
(D-HJ.)  is  so  regularly  delayed  flying  be- 
tween Washington  and  Newark  that  he  said 
he  i^  thinking  of  starting  the  'Frequent 
Loee^  Club."  Senator  John  C.  Danforth 
(Mo.^,  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Cominerce  Committee,  has  flown  so  many 
delated  flights  back  home  that  he  tntro- 
duceti  a  bill  to  require  airlines  to  disclose  on- 
time  performance  statistics.  Senator 
Howfuxl   M.   Metzenbaum   (D-Ohlo)   called 


take  another  look  at  deregula- 


hearings 
tion. 

Both  D4ta  and  Eastern  opposed  deregula- 
tion in  lflf78,  when  it  was  championed  as  a 
populist  c$use. 

"Our  late  president  told  them  they'd  end 
up  with  lousy  bus  service,"  said  Jim  Ewlng, 
a  spcAesEun  for  Delta,  who  said  he  cant 
restot  the  urge  to  write  Exon  a  "we-told-you- 
so"  lette^.  Now  that  Delta,  which  this 
month  uaorbed  Western  Airlines  and 
became  the  fourth-largest  airline  in  the 
country,  has  learned  how  to  play  the  game. 
Ewlng  adds.  Congress  shouldn't  change  the 
rules.        I 

James  1^.  Stogner,  Atlanta's  airport  oper- 
ations dlnctor.  likes  to  tell  an  old  aiport 
Joke  wheh  he  describes  how  the  "hub" 
system  works: 

"When  people  die,  they  don't  know 
whether  tiiey  are  going  to  heaven  or  hell." 
Stogner  said.  "The  only  thing  they  know  for 
sure  is  thtfy  have  to  go  through  Atlanta." 

Atlanta  was  one  of  the  few  airports  that 
worked  as  a  hub  even  before  deregulation 
forced  airlines  to  cluster  their  operations 
around  a  major  airport.  Today,  no  airline 
can  survive  without  a  hub,  a  fact  so  familiar 
to  the  in(ftistry  that  the  noun  "hub"  is  now 
used  as  a  f  erb. 

"Hubbing"  geometrically  increases  the 
niunber  of  flights  an  airline  can  operate, 
which  increases  the  number  of  passengers  it 
can  carry  and  reduces  its  costs. 

Take  Delta's  3:30  pjn.  push.  Just  after 
2:15,  35  Delta  Jets  begin  homing  into  Atlan- 
ttL.  One  after  another,  they  land  and  lumber 
off  the  taxiways  and,  within  40  minutes,  are 
lined  up  SI  the  gates. 

Delta's  and  Eastern's  Jetliners  each  make 
up  to  a  daxen  stops  a  day,  including  two  or 
three  trips  through  Atlanta. 

"An  aliplane  on  the  ground  makes  no 
money,"  ^d  Ron  Forbes,  Eastern's  passen- 
ger servicte  manager. 

But  tight  scheduling  means  that  an  air- 
plane de^ed  in  the  morning  has  little 
chance  ofjmaking  up  the  time  all  day. 

Flight  044  from  Pensacola  is  carrying  68 
passengers.  Fifty-one  of  them  will  change 
planes.  In  this  case,  the  morning  fog  here 
has  slowed  arrivals  Into  Atlanta  and  Flight 
644  is  30  minutes  late.  The  flight  is  late  be- 
cause it  Wt  Pensacola  late,  and  before  that, 
it  left  At|anU  Ute,  and  before  that,  it  left 
Chattanooga  late— all  because  it  started  late 
in  Tallahgssee  because  of  fog.  Now,  at  3:30 
p.m.,  a  d^zen  other  Delta  flights  could  be 
delayed  because  Flight  644  is  carrying  so 
many  pasMngers  with  connections  to  make. 

SlfRKASINC  PLIGHTS  EXPENSrvX 

The  airlines  say  it  is  not  as  easy  to  spread 
out  flights  as  the  FAA  would  have  the 
public  believe.  An  airport  hub,  with  planes 
coming  and  going  in  sequences,  is  timed  as 
delicately  as  a  ballet. 

"Passengers  would  not  tolerate  getting  in 
at  7  o'clock  and  leaving  at  0.  A  passenger 
wants  to  get  off  the  plane,  go  next  door  and 
get  on  the  plane  and  leave,"  Forbes  said. 

Spreading  out  schedules  is  also  expensive, 
as  Piedmont  Airlines  discovered  last  year 
when  it  adjusted  its  schedules  to  reduce 
delays.  Pfedmont  foimd  that  to  fly  a  spread- 
out  schedule,  it  needed  four  more  planes, 
each  costing  $30  million. 

Eastern  and  Delta  operate  more  than  90 
percent  of  Atlanta's  flights.  Eastern  con- 
trols 47  gates;  Delta  controls  51.  For  more 
than  a  dttade,  they  have  been  locked  in  one 
of  the  inf ustry's  fiercest  battles  for  control 
of  the  So^th. 
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In  1084,  Eastern  and  Delta  declared  a  tem- 
porary truce  to  adjiiat  their  overlapping 
schedules  when  their  waves  of  arrivals  and 
waves  of  departures  nearly  brought  the  air- 
port to  a  standstill.  Now,  their  "pushes,"  as 
the  airlines  call  them,  occur  in  alternating 
hours. 

Both  airlines  say  they  solved  Atlanta's 
traffic  Jam  in  1084. 

"I  still  would  like  somebody  to  tell  me 
that  the  problem  Is,"  Forbes  said.  "Atlanta, 
for  Eastern,  has  never  been  better.  Our  on- 
time  perfonnance  has  never  been  better. 
Then  I  read  In  the  paper,  we're  being  inves- 
tigated for  delaya." 

Actually,  this  day  will  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  Atlanta's  better  days.  There  will  be  only 
844  delays  in  the  entire  country,  by  the 
FAA's  count,  584  of  them  in  the  Southeast 
because  of  the  bad  weather.  On  an  average, 
according  to  the  FAA,  Atlanta  has  130 
delays  for  every  2,000  flights,  and  it  oper- 
ates almost  2,400  flighU  a  day. 

It  is  useful  to  understand  what  counts  as  a 
"delay."  As  a  lawyer  for  the  FAA  once  ob- 
served, trying  to  analyze  delay  statistics 
with  the  airlines  is  like  entering  the  "Twi- 
light Zone."  The  airlines  have  not  been  re- 
quired to  report  their  on-time  performance 
since  deregulation  began  and  are  reluctant 
to  release  their  own  delay  statistics.  And  the 
FAA  counts  delays  differently  from  the  way 
most  passengers  do.  By  the  FAA's  measiue. 
a  flight  is  delayed  if  more  than  15  minutes 
pass  between  the  time  a  plane  is  ready  to 
leave  the  gate  and  the  time  it  leaves  the 
ground. 

1!his  does  not  take  into  account  delays 
caused  by  mechanical  problems,  late-arriv- 
ing passengers,  late-arriving  food  service, 
late-arriving  crew  or  late-arriving  previous 
flights  that  were  held  at  an  airport  by  the 
FAA  earlier  in  the  day. 

In  other  words,  an  E^astem  flight  that 
pulled  away  from  the  gate  at  Washington 
National  Airport  at  9:47  pjn.  and  left  the 
ground  at  9:59  pjn.  was  not  delayed.  Unless 
you  happened  to  be  one  of  the  passengers. 
The  flight  was  scheduled  to  leave  at  8:44 
pjn. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  flying  for  p«irticular 
purposes,"  Stogner  said.  "When  they  find 
out  they're  not  going  to  get  someplace  until 
after  the  wedding  is  over,  obviously,  they're 
going  to  get  a  little  emotional." 

Stogner  is  proud  of  the  Atlanta  airport,  its 
simple,  modem  architecture,  its  efficiency. 
At  the  end  of  the  day.  he  sometimes  drives 
out  to  the  runways  to  watch  the  blue  and 
green  and  red  nmway  lights  flicker  on  as 
the  stm  sets.  As  the  planes  roll  past  his  car 
to  get  in  line  for  the  evening  rush,  Stogner 
said,  it  gives  him  a  different  perspective  on 
airline  scheduling. 

Stogner  said  he  has  seen  25  planes— all 
the  taxiway  will  hold— backed  up.  He  said 
he  has  seen  taxiways  so  crowded  that  planes 
were  within  200  feet  of  the  runway's  edge. 
He  said  he  has  seen  his  airport  turned  into  a 
virtual  parking  lot  for  airplanes. 

"If  there  are  so  many  airlines  backed  up, 
it  is  possible  to  get  gridlock,"  Stogner  said. 
"Sometimes  the  crew  is  on  the  inbound 
flight,  and  the  outbound  flight  can't  leave 
because  the  crew  can't  get  to  the  gate." 

14S  puutas  iH  so  MiHuias 
Four  days  a  we^  Hartsfleld  Internation- 
al is  the  busiest  airport  in  the  world.  On 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  it  drops  to 
second  place  behind  Chicago's  O'Hare  Inter- 
national Airport.  Last  year,  45  million  pas- 
sengers passed  through  Atlanta.  Two-thirds 
of  them  changed  planes. 


Harry  Mclntyre,  the  chief  of  the  FAA's 
Atlanta  air  traffic  control  tower,  said  the 
airport  can  accommodate,  every  hour,  an  av- 
erage of  148  Jetliners  landing  or  taking  off. 

The  FAA  has  further  refined  this  statlsUc 
to  mean  that  the  airport  can  average  37 
flights  every  15  minutes,  no  more  than  30  of 
them  arrivals  or  21  departxirea. 

After  the  scheduling  meetings  broke  off  in 
Washington,  Mclntyre  looked  over  the  pro- 
posed summer  schedules  and  drew  a  little 
chart  to  Illustrate  the  problem  he  could  face 
hi  Atlanta. 

"Between  10:45  and  11,  we  have  25  sched- 
uled arrivals.  We  can  handle  20,"  he  begins. 
"Five  will  not  get  in.  At  11  o'clock,  I  have  24 
scheduled.  I  can  run  20,  so  I  carry  over  nine 
until  the  next  15  minutes." 

At  11:15  ajn.  there  are  26  scheduled,  so 
Mclntyre  would  "carry  over"  15  flights. 

"At  11:30, 1  have  20  fllghU  scheduled,"  he 
continues.  "So  I  still  carry  over  16.  until 
11:45.  when  there  are  two  flights.  "Then  I 
can  take  the  two  and  the  15." 

The  rush  would  be  over  by  noon. 

Mclntyre  said  he  is  already  effectively 
spreading  out  the  flights  bunched  together 
at  certain  times  of  the  day.  If  airline  sched- 
ules reflected  that  reality,  he  said,  there 
would  not  be  as  many  of  them  backed  up 
waiting  to  take  off  during  the  peak  periods. 

Delta  and  Eastern  said  the  statistics  used 
to  determine  the  airport's  capacity  are  to 
low.  They  said  the  airport  routinely  handles 
more  than  37  flights  every  15  minutes.  In 
clear  weather,  the  airport  has  handled  as 
many  as  162  flights  in  an  hour. 

Worse,  Delta  and  Eastern  said,  statistics 
on  which  the  decision  to  investigate  Atlanta 
for  delays  was  based  did  not.  at  first,  include 
the  airport's  fourth  nmway,  which  opened 
in  1984.  The  statistics  were  later  corrected, 
but  Delta  complains  that  the  spotlight  is 
still  focused  unfairly  on  Atlanta. 

"The  DOT  put  the  airlines  in  a  box.  It's 
like  asking.  'Do  you  still  beat  your  wife?'" 
said  Robert  W.  Coggln,  a  Delta  vice  presi- 
dent for  marketing. 

FAA  Administrator  Donald  D.  Engen 
coimters  that  the  airlines  are  writing  their 
schedules  based  on  ideal  weather  conditions. 
Weather  is  formally  the  culprit  in  two- 
thirds  of  all  delays,  but  Engen  adds  that  air- 
lines compound  those  delays  by  scheduling 
for  optimal  weather.  He  said  Atlanta's 
hourly  capacity  of  148  Is  based  on  an  aver- 
age. While  the  airport  can  handle  more 
flights  in  clear  weather,  in  bad  weather  it 
handles  fewer. 

"Nobody  is  going  to  be  able  to  do  away 
with  weather.  Nobody  Is  going  to  be  able  to 
do  away  with  mechanical  problems,"  said  Ed 
Faberman,  the  FAA's  chief  deputy  counsel. 
"Scheduling  is  one  element  that  is  within 
control  right  now." 

Delta  compares  the  current  snarls  in  air- 
line traffic  to  the  snarls  in  automobUe  traf- 
fic a  town  experiences  after  a  population 
boom.  First,  the  town  puts  up  a  stoplight. 
Then  it  puts  up  15. 

"People  trying  to  drive  through  the  town 
are  victims  of  the  traffic  untU  someone  says, 
"We  have  to  time  the  stoplights'  to  allow 
for  a  smooth  flow  through  town,"  said 
Crawford,  who  manages  Delta's  traffic  flow. 
The  FAA.  Delta  contends,  needs  to  time 
its  stoplights. 

After  the  air  traffic  controllers'  strike  in 
1981,  the  FAA  changed  the  way  it  directed 
flights.  The  new  controllers  were  inexi>eri- 
enced;  there  were  too  few  of  th«n  working 
to  safely  use  old  methods,  such  as  airborne 
holding  over  airports. 

\natt^A  the  FAA  began  metering  the 
flights,  holding  them  at  the  gate  at  their 


airport  of  origin  and  spadog  them  out  en 
route  tmtll  there  was  room  at  the  destina- 
tion. The  FAA.  cautious  about  h«iwni«y  air 
traffic  safely,  also  increasad  the  separation 
betwem  planes  as  they  flew. 

mw  "una"  ckbst^ 

Ftom  the  airlines'  point  of  view,  these  new 
methods  only  made  delays  worse. 

In  time,  the  airlines  learned  that  by  ma- 
nipulating their  schedules,  they  oould  avoid 
getting  held  at  the  gate.  In  one  Instance. 
Delta  discovered  that  Its  Baton  Rougo-to- 
Dallas  flight,  scheduled  to  leave  a  minute 
earlier  than  the  American  Alrilnes  flight  on 
the  same  route,  was  being  held  at  the  gate. 
Then  Delta  discovered  that  the  American 
flight  was  scheduled  to  arrive  In  Dallas  ear- 
Uer  than  the  DelU  fll^t.  When  DelU 
changed  its  arrival  schedule,  the  flight 
stopped  getting  held  at  the  gate. 

FAA  chief  Engen,  who  acknowledges  that 
the  air  traffic  controllers  are  still  playing 
catchup  to  the  prestrike  days,  points  out 
that  the  system  under  his  guidance  is  safe. 

Delta  further  complains  of  bottlene^s  at 
various  points  throughout  the  country. 
Flights  are  no  longer  routed  on  the  shortest 
routes  between  two  cities.  LoweU  Eggera,  in 
charge  of  Delta's  flight  control,  said  it  takes 
9  minutes  longer  to  fly  between  Altanta  and 
Kansas  City  than  it  did  in  1983  and  14  min- 
utes longer  to  fly  between  Fort  Lauderdale 
and  Boston  than  it  did  three  years  ago. 

The  FAA  said  its  new  East  Coast  plan,  a 
series  of  new  "lanes"  created  to  smooth  the 
heavy  flow  of  air  traffic  in  the  New  York 
area,  dramatically  reduced  delays  in  and  out 
of  Newark,  La  Ouardia  and  John  F  Kenne- 
dy airports.  But  from  Delta's  point  of  view, 
the  New  York  plan  only  added  to  the  time  it 
takes  to  fly  between  New  YaA  and  Cincin- 
nati because  Delta  Jets  no  longer  fly  the 
most  direct  route. 

"The  flying  times  are  steadily  increasing," 
Eggers  said,  shaking  his  head  at  this  irony 
of  this  highspeed,  modem  world.  "It's  Just 
like  the  planes  are  flying  slower  year  after 
year  after  year." 

To  Whom  It  Mat  Corcboi- Icmas  Ra- 

CKIVB>  Uf  JahOAST  AMD  ftBaUAaT  BT  THE 
DKPAHTMZirT  OP  TRAJfSrOKTATIOII 

"I  don't  want  to  waste  your  time  with  the 
details  of  how  I  arrived  home  at  3:00  ajn. 
when  scheduled  for  10  pjn.  However,  I  do 
feel  that  Eastern  Airlines  has  an  obvious 
disregard  for  schedules,  connecting  and  pas- 
senger needs,  which  merits  attention  by 
your  office,  and  at  the  very  least  an  answer 
to  me  by  Eastern  Airlines." 

"I  was  a  passenger  on  Delta  flight  419, 
from  Atlanta  to  Tampa  on  January  30,  1987. 
This  flight  did  not  depart  AtlanU  untU  it 
was  otherwise  due  to  arrive  in 
Tampa,"  •  •  * 

'We  again  boarded  another  747  finally, 
and  as  we  were  on  the  runway  ready  to  take 
off,  when  the  captain  announced  to  full  car 
pactty  passengers  that  a  compooent  had  mal- 
fimctioned  and  we  would  be  towed  to  a 
hangar  and  that  it  would  only  take  about 
seven  to  ten  minutes  to  replace  the  oom- 
ponet." 

"I  am  very,  very  sorry  to  say  if  it  was  10 
minutes  that  wouldn't  be  so  bad.  but  it  actu- 
ally took  seven  hours,  that  still  wouldn't  be 
so  bad,  because  we  were  advised  by  the  stew- 
ardess that  we  were  to  receive  lunch,  which 
we  never  received  and  the  drinking  water 
was  so  hot  you  couldn't  drink  it." 

"There  are  really  no  words  which  oould 
describe  our  sufferings  during  those  limg 
hours  and  days.  We  felt  our  rights  az>d  our 
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u  human  beings  hmd  been  barefac- 
edly abuMed  by  thla  airline.  And  worse,  there 
was  no  TT^onsihlfi  person  to  turn  to,  since 
SAL'S  pefSMinrl  there  Ignored  our  Just  com- 
plamts." 

Obs  Lmu  Brsakdoww  *  *  * 

A  trae  flync  stocy:  When  Eastern  Airline's 
red-eye  tUgbt  from  Los  Angrles  to  Atlanta 
developed  mechanical  dUflculties  and 
landed  In  Memptala,  It  was  only  the  first  in  a 
chain  of  events  tbat  delayed  htmdreds  of 
liassfnirri  and  fouled  up  flights  for  a  whole 
day. 

Tlie  iiaiiBrinf  in  on  the  Los  Angeles  flight 
evfntaially  reached  Atlanta  on  three  sepa- 
rate DdU  Air  Unea  fligbU  from  Monphls. 
but  the  broken-down  aircraft  remained  in 
Memphis.  Tbat  was  the  plane  that  was 
scheduled  to  fly  27S  people  fitKn  Atlanta  to 
Miami  at  11  ajn. 

To  make  up  for  the  missing  plane,  some  of 
tboae  373  MiamMwund  passengers  were  put 
on  a  morning  Delta  flight.  About  a  third  of 
them  were  put  on  a  noon  Eastern  flight 
The  rest  were  supposed  to  get  Eastern's 
afternoon  Miami  fli^t  on  a  plane  that  was 
coming  in  from  Toronto. 

But  that  would  have  been  too  easy.  The 
Toronto  idane.  with  3M  passengers  aboard, 
broke  down  befwe  it  took  off . 

Back  in  Atlanta.  Eastern  decided  to  pull  a 
Boeing  737  bound  for  West  Patan  Beach  off 
Its  flight  when  it  stopped  in  Atlanta.  The 
West  Palm  Beach  pawwngrni  were  shuffled 
to  a  ■"""•^  aircraft,  and  a  new  crew  was 
called  in  to  fly  the  737  to  Miami  In  midafter- 
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The  last  SO  of  the  Miami-bound  passen- 
gers finally  left  Atlanta,  more  than  five 
hours  late,  on  a  4:15  p.m,  flight. 

But  what  happened  to  the  380  passengers 
in  Toronto?  Well,  that's  another  story.— 
LaimAPAaKB 

IFtam  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  5, 1987] 
OAifas  AiaLDras  Put 

Air  travel  may  be  cheaper  than  it  used  to 
be.  but  anyone  who  tries  to  rely  on  it  these 
ds^  knows  mly  too  well  how  unreliable  it 
can  be.  Overbooking  is  no  longer  an  occa- 
sional event— it's  a  nasty  habit  of  airlines, 
accompanied  by  little  games  that  are  sup- 
posed to  distract  trom  the  deception.  Ticket- 
holding  travelers  arriving  well  in  advance  of 
alleged  takeoff  times  are  told  that,  sorry, 
they  lose— but  they  also  are  eligible  for  an- 
other flight  at  some  point  or  maybe  even  a 
free  flight  to  somewhere  else  some  other 
day.  With  luck— and  perhaps  an  in-cabin, 
on-the-ground  auction/raffle  up  and  down 
the  standing-room-only  aisles— enough  care- 
free travelers  may  go  for  the  bait  and  make 
room  for  those  who  really  have  an  appoint- 
ment to  keep. 

The  other  side  of  overbooking— and  It's 
difficult  to  document— is  the  undersold 
ffl^t  that  somehow  gets  delayed  or  can- 
celed for  some  less-than-obvious  reason.  Add 
to  these  delays  those  that  stem  from  totally 
unrealistic  flii^t  scheduling  at  airports  that 
can't  possibly  handle  such  volume,  and  you 
have  the  making  of  unreliable,  unacceptable 
service  that  screams  for  better  oversight. 

Is  this  a  consequence  of  airline  deregula- 
tion? Tea.  But  the  answer  isn't  a  return  to 
the  old  days  of  inhi»i«*i  competition  and  ar- 
tlfical  fare  structures.  The  competition  that 
drove  many  fares  downward  on  the  more 
heavily  traveled  routes  has  created  a  new 
market  for  standby  passengers  willing  to  en- 
tertain bonuses  and  seats  on  later  flights: 
and  in  some  instances  lower  fares  may  have 
tightOMd  airlines'  budgets  enough  to  In- 


"cancellatlons"  due  to  nothing 
than  a  rash  of  empty  seats, 
deregulation  is  not  and  should  not  be 
lute.  Just  as  it  does  not  mean  the  drop- 
ping of  safety  regulations,  it  should  not 
mea^  a  hands-off  policy  when  it  comes  to 
xmam  nger  service,  flight  schedules  and  com- 
pute- reservation  service.  In  a  column  on 
the  4  p-ed  page  today.  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Eliiabeth  Hanford  Dole  outlines  some 
of  tb  e  investigations  and  changes  in  air  traf- 
fic procedures  that  are  now  imder  way;  still 
othets  are  called  for.  Including  more  facili- 
ties, tnore  air  controllers  and  more  sophisti- 
cated equliment.  But  the  country's  alr- 
linesr-whatever  their  names  and  routes  turn 
out  to  be  from  day  to  day— should  be  on 
notide  that  an  increasingly  angry  traveling 
public  is  looking  to  government  for  stand- 
ards of  service  and  enforcement  to  make  the 
rules  stick. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  yielding  the  floor?  If  not. 
wiU  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAUTiaTBERG.  I  yield. 


April  7,  1987 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BT  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  PAKISTAN  NA- 
TIONAL ASSEMBLY 

ysi.  HUMPHREY.  Ifr.  President,  we 
are  honored  to  have  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  Members  of  one  of  the 
of  Parliament  of  the  Pakistan 
)nal  Assembly. 

is  an  liistoric  visit,  as  these 
parliamentarians  are  testa- 
to  the  important  strides  that 
Stan  is  taking  to  restore  democra- 
id  elected  government. 
M^.  President.  1985  was  an  impor- 
tant! year  for  the  people  of  Pakistan. 
In  January  1985,  Pakistan's  President 
Zia  Ul-Haq  announced  that  parliamen- 
tary and  provincial  elections  would  be 
held  the  following  month.  In  those 
elections,  more  than  1,200  candidates 
contested  for  the  more  than  200  seats 
in  the  National  Assembly.  Although 
the  elections  were  formally  boycotted 
by  gome,  an  article  by  Prof.  William 
Richter  that  appeared  in  the  February 
1984  edition  of  Asian  Survey  states: 
"Thfe  February  elections  were  widely 
regarded  as  relatively  clean  and  fair.  * 

In  connection  with  fairness,  it  is  sig- 
nif ioant  to  note  that  the  voters  defeat- 
ed sfeveral  of  President  Zia's  own  cabi- 
net I  >fficers. 

Fdlowing  the  elections,  the  provin- 
cial assemblies  moved  quickly  to  elect 
men^bers  of  the  upper  house,  the  Na- 
tional Senate.  President  Zia  designat- 
ed Mr.  Muhammed  Khan  Junejo  as 
Prime  Minister,  and  by  April  1985.  a 
13-iiember  cabinet  was  announced.  In 
keeping  with  the  Prime  Minister's 
promises,  on  December  30,  1985,  mar- 
tial law  was  formally  abolished  and  ci- 
vilian government  was  once  again  re- 
stored. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  very  signifi- 
cant developments.  We  are  encouraged 
by  fhe  progress  that  Pakistan  contin- 
ues to  make.  During  a  visit  to  Wash- 
ington last  summer.  Prime  Minister 
Jun^Jo      discussed     with     President 


[Pakistan's  progress  toward  the 
restoraton  of  democracy.  A  Joint 
statemeiit  released  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  visit  states: 

The  President  lauded  the  return  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  to  Pakistan,  praising 
Prime  Minister  Jimejo  and  President  Zia  for 
the  steps'  taken  to  end  martial  law  and  re- 
store to  the  Pakistan  people  the  full  liber- 
ties granted  by  the  1973  Constitution. 

Earliei  this  year,  the  State  Depart- 
ment formally  reported  to  Congress 
that,  "Democracy  and  respect  for 
human  rights  advanced  significantly 
in  1986.'* 

My  introduction  would  be  incom- 
plete without  pajring  tribute  also  to 
Pakistan's  courage  and  principle  in 
standing  as  a  bulwark  against  Soviet 
imperialism  and  for  her  compassion 
toward  the  3  million  refugees  in  Paki- 
stan whp  have  fled  the  Soviet  war  in 
Afghanistan.  It  is  a  simple  fact,  that 
were  it  |iot  for  Pakistan's  courage,  by 
now  Afghanistan  would  have  been 
dragged  r  bleeding  into  the  Soviet 
Empire  land  the  security  of  all  of 
South  Central  Asia  imperiled.  For  her 
stand  Pakistan  suffers  daily  aerial  at- 
tacks apd  KGB-inspired  terrorism. 
She  is  bearing  a  heavy  burden  today 
and  richly  deserves  American  commit- 
ment to  her  security  and  economic 
well-being. 

Blr.  Prtesident,  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  few  moments  to 
greet  our  distinguished  visitors,  whose 
names  are  Mr.  Sahibzada  Noor 
Hassan. .  Dr.  Attiya  Inayatullah,  Mr. 
Abdullab  Gazi,  Mr.  Liaquat  Baloch, 
and  Mr.  Fatem  Mohammed  Khan. 

[Applause.] 

I  RCCESS 

Mr.  HYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  3  minutes  so  that 
Senators  may  greet  our  distinguished 
visitors,  members  of  the  National  As- 
sembly of  Pakistan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  4:16  b.m.  recessed  until  4:20  pjn., 
whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  cabled  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  ^£r.  Daschle). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
TennesMe. 

Mr.  QORE.  Mr.  President,  I  too 
want  to  Join  in  the  statement  made 
earlier  idt>out  how  honored  the  Senate 
is  to  hfkve  a  visit  from  this  distin- 
guished delegation  from  Pakistan.  The 
friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Pal^tan  is  very  deep  and  very 
genuine  and  very  sincere.  In  spite  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  relationship 
from  tiitie  to  time,  the  enduring  qual- 
ity of  pur  friendship  is  something 
quite  special  and  certainly  very  sub- 
stantial. 

Indeeo,  aU  Americans  have  an  enor- 
mous ailmiration  for  the  courage  of 
the  Pak:  stanl  people  in  the  face  of  this 
invasion— and.  literally,  it  is  an  inva- 


sion—of their  territory  by  Soviet  war- 
planes.  liCany  throughout  the  world 
have  the  impression  that  the  bomb- 
ings which  now  take  place  are  only 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan.  But  the 
Soviet  Union's  warplanes  have  repeat- 
edly flown  across  that  border— it  Is 
bad  enough  for  them  to  bomb  villages 
in  Afghanistan.  Just  one  of  the  horrid 
acts  of  this  century— but  they  contin- 
ue across  ttiat  border  and  bomb  vil- 
lages in  Pakistan,  killing  innocent 
men.  women,  and  children,  and  they 
have  done  it  repeatedly. 

The  entire  world  should  be  outraged 
by  what  has  gone  on  in  Pakistan  and 
the  bloodshed  which  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  courage 
displaced  by  the  Pakistani  people  in 
the  teeth  of  this  act  of  violence  and 
aggression  is  something  that  has 
aroused  the  admiration  of  all  free  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world. 

So,  again,  all  of  us,  I  know,  stand 
united  in  our  friendship  and  support 
and  admiration  for  the  people  of  Paki- 
stan. This  visit  today  is  a  most  appro- 
priate and  timely  one. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
turn  to  the  amendment  now  before 
the  Senate,  the  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  has  been  proposed  by 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  Senator  Laxttehberg. 
let  me  say  that  most  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  been  keenly  and  personally 
aware  of  the  problems  now  so  evident 
in  commercial  aviation.  And  I  dare 
say.  if  there  were  a  referendum  today 
on  whether  or  not  the  problems  are  at 
the  outrageous  level  requiring  immedi- 
ate action,  that  would  pass  unani- 
mously without  dissent. 

There  are  other  questions  relevant 
to  this  amendment,  however,  and  one 
of  them  is  procedural.  The  Aviation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  already  scheduled  hearings 
on  this  very  problem.  Indeed,  those 
hearings  are  now  slated  to  begin  on 
April  23.  That  is  just  2  weeks  from 
now.  And  during  those  hearings,  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee — who 
will  wish  to  be  heard  on  this  amend- 
ment if  we  proceed  toward  a  vote  on 
this  amendment— the  dlstingiiished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  Senator 
FoRO,  has  in  mind  an  indepth  explora- 
tion of  all  of  the  problems  that  prop- 
erly come  under  this  particular  head- 
ing. 

And  I  can  assure  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  that  there  is  strong  sup- 
port on  the  Commerce  Committee  for 
coming  out  of  the  committee  with  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  deals  with  not 
only  the  problem  that  is  dealt  with  in 


this  amendment,  but  several  related 
problems  as  welL  We  would  welcome 
the  participation  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  in  those  proceedings  and 
here  on  the  floor  when  we  address  this 
issue  in  a  comprehensive  manner. 

Now.  pending  the  holding  of  those 
hearings  and  the  indepth  exploration 
of  exactly  what  needs  to  be  done,  it 
would,  of  couj'se,  be  the  preference  of 
members  of  the  committee  to  at  least 
temporarily  put  on  hold  formal  action 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the 
kind  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  embodied  in  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  might  entertain  a  request 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  with  a 
pledge  of  very  strong  support  from 
members  of  the  committee  when  we 
revisit  this  issue  and  deal  with  the 
Senator's  proposal  along  with  others. 
If  he  would  be  willing  to  entertain 
such  a  request,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
way  that  we  would  like  to  proceed. 

In  the  event  that  that  is  not  possi- 
ble, then  we  will  Just  continue  with 
the  consideration  of  it.  And  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
some  strong  feelings  about  this  and 
will  be  making  his  way  to  the  floor. 
But  I  know  for  a  fact  that  there  is 
very  strong  support  for  action  of  this 
sort  in  the  event  that  we  could  work 
together  in  a  timely  way  following 
these  hearings  scheduled  Just  2  weeks 

from  now^ 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  taking  a  forth- 
right view  of  this  and  his  declaration 
that  the  subcommittee  will  be  holding 
hearings  and  be  exploring  the  whole 
problem,  because  it  is  a  very  compli- 
cated one  and  one  certainly  that  needs 
attention. 

However,  in  the  interim,  people  call 
my  office;  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, as  he  described  his  support  for  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  offered,  indi- 
cated that  he  too  has  experienced 
some  of  the  problems  associated  with 
what  we  are  tnring  to  deal  with.  I 
know  that  people  throughout  the 
country  have  experienced  delays,  do 
not  know  what  they  are  getting  into 
when  they  plan  a  trip,  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  ticket  they  bought 
will  endure  if  there  is  a  mixup  in  the 
routine,  whether  or  not  a  connection 
is  missed,  whether  the  low  fare  that 
they  were  promised  initially  will  con- 
tinue. These  are  problems  of  a  current 
and  urgent  nature.  We  have  more 
complaints,  more  distressed  people. 

When  a  family  waits,  saves  their 
money  to  take  a  vacation  and  brings 
along  a  fishing  rod  or  a  pair  of  skis,  a 
set  of  golf  clubs,  something  the  family 
has  talked  about  over  the  dinner  table. 
They  saved  their  pennies  for  a  year 
and  finally  they  get  out  there  and  find 
none  of  the  equipment  that  they 
planned  to  use  on  their  vacation  ar- 
rived with  them.  The  inconvenience. 


the  distress,  the  broken  plans  are  very 
serious  problems  for  the  recreational 
traveler,  for  the  vacation  traveler. 

The  business  traveler?  Whether  it  is 
a  set  for  drawings,  a  set  of  slides,  or 
plans  for  a  development,  if  that  mate- 
rial that  is  supposed  to  arrive  with  the 
passenger  does  not  make  it.  all  the 
best  plans  can  go  awry.  These  are  cur- 
rent problems.  It  is  something  that  we 
are  experiencing  daily  across  this 
country  at  the  busiest  airports. 

I  flew  up  this  morning  from  Atlanta. 
GA.  We  arrived  25  minutes  late  and 
we  aU  congratulated  ourselves  that  we 
arrived  on  time— 25  minutes  late.  If  we 
had  another  connection  that  was 
close,  we  probably  would  have  missed 
it. 

But.  in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  who  is  alwajrs  very 
thoughtful  and  I  know  wants  to  woik 
with  me  and  with  all  of  the  Senators 
interested  in  this  issue  in  solving  the 
problem.  I  would  say  the  problem  is 
too  urgent;  it  is  too  current.  This  does 
not  in  any  way  prevent  the  appropri- 
ate subcommittee  in  the  Commerce 
Committee  from  holding  hearings, 
from  considering  comprehensive  legis- 
lation. 

What  we  are  looking  at  now  is  a  very 
simply  amendment.  I  says: 

Disclose  limitations,  if  any,  on  the  avail- 
ability of  seats  at  advertised  fares; 

Disclose  the  policy  of  the  carrier  with  re- 
spect to  the  nonrefundability,  if  any,  of 
uniised  ticlcets: 

Disclose  the  policy  of  the  carrier  with  re- 
spect to  the  wiinitnnTTi  stay  requiranents 
and  advance  purchase  requirements,  if  any. 
These  are  very  basic  things.  What 
we  want  is  simple  language  that  the 
average  consumer  understands,  that 
they  are  not  confused  by,  that  does 
not  upset  their  plans.  It  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  we  could  go  ahead  with 
pit>mptly  and  not  in  any  way  discour- 
age thoughtful  legislation,  thoughtful 
review,  and  hearings. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  could  give 
this  amendment  a  hearing,  a  review 
now,  take  a  vote  on  it,  and  let  us  see 
what  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  distingtiished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  his  anger 
and  frustration,  which.  I  am  sure,  is 
shared  also  by  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  experienced  delays,  cancella- 
tions, lost  luggage,  and  have  become 
the  victims,  to  some  degree,  of  what 
could  be  I  think  appropriately  de- 
scribed as  deceptive  advertising. 

In  the  Washington  Post  last  Sunday, 
there  was  mention  that  domestic  air- 
line flight  delays  are  up  25  percent 
since  1985.  On  the  average,  the  Na- 
tion's 10  busiest  ainwrts  experience 
1.100  delayed  flights  every  single  day. 
At  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Airport, 
which  I,  being  from  a  Western  State, 
pass   through   quite   frequently,   and 
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irtileh  to  Just  one  example.  21  deiMur- 
turei  are  aehedaled  for  8:40  ajn. 
Duiliic  an  ll-minute  stretch  near  1 
pjo^  53  fUshts  were  scheduled  to 
depart  I  think  thto  to  a  clear  example 
of  wbMt  most  Americans  would  inter- 
pret as  deowttve  adverttoins. 

It  misht  also  be  worthy  of  note,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  near-misses,  those 
near  collisions  between  airliners,  have 
nearly  doubled  within  the  last  2  years 
also.  We  have  a  safety  factor  involved 
here.  Wheo  pilots  experience  deli^rs  in 
leavlnc  the  gates,  when  pilots  experi- 
ence delays  in  leaving  the  runways, 
they  also  become  frustrated.  There  to 
a  temous  anecdote  of  a  year  or  so  ago 
where  the  airline  «^»pfat'"  announced 
to  the  passengers  that  he  was  quitting. 
and  walked  off  the  airplane.  Thto  to 
certainly  an  extreme  example  but  I 
am  sure  that  many  airline  pilots  feel 
the  same  way.  The  passengers  them- 
selves. If  they  could  somehow  do  the 
same,  if  they  were  not  captives  on 
board  those  airiiners.  would  take  the 
same  course  of  action  in  all  probabili- 
ty. 

Ab  I  mentioned.  Mr.  President,  I 
cone  from  a  Western  State  and  have 
to  change  airplanes  because  there  to 
no  direct  flight  between  Washington. 
DC.  and  Arlxona.  I  believe  those  of  us 
from  Western  States  not  only  share 
the  frustration  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  but  experience  it  perhaps 
more  often. 

I«st  year,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation received  30  percent  more 
complaints  and  inquiries  about  airline 
service  as  compared  to  1985.  The  No.  1 
complaint  concerned  delayed  and  can- 
celed flights. 

I  think  it  to  clear  that  the  airline  in- 
dustry has  done  little  through  its  mar- 
keting practices  to  alert  passengers  to 
potential  problems. 

Another  example:  An  airline  will  sell 
you  a  tii±et  for  a  flight  to  O'Hare. 
Chicago  O'Hare  Airport,  scheduled  to 
land  at  9:15  ajn..  but  it  probably  will 
not  tell  you  that  there  are  36  flights 
scheduled  to  land  at  Chicago  O'Hare 
Airport  at  9:15  ajn.  At  best  only  two  of 
those  flights  could  possibly  land  at 
that  time. 

My  colleague  from  New  Jersey  men- 
tioned marketing  practices  of  tickets 
sometimes  called  max  savers.  While 
prominently  advertising  cheap  fares, 
the  airlines  are  allocating  a  limited 
number  of  such  seats  on  each  flight 
and  impose  severe  cancellation  prac- 
tices. In  some  cases,  these  practices 
may  be  little  better  than  the  old  bait- 
and-swltch  schemes. 

I  think  it  to  important  to  know  that 
more  and  more  flights  are  overbooked. 
I  personally  have  experienced  at  some 
points  the  airline  representative  get- 
ting on  the  public  address  system  and 
making  offers  to  airline  passengers  if 
they  will  agree  to  delay  their  flight 
and  leave  the  airplane. 
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Tftis.  of  course,  adds  more  to  the 
delaar  and  frustration. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our 
chafeman  of  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee of  which  I  am  a  member,  Senator 
FoRt>,  to  deeply  concerned  about  thto 
issue.  I  know  he  to  scheduled  to  come 
to  the  Chamber  and  speak  on  thto 
issue. 

He  has  scheduled  hearings  for  later 
thto; month.  I  believe  that  those  hear- 
ings'will  be  very  important  and  will 
ceruinly  be  well  attended. 

I  lave  a  great  deal  of  optimism  that 
the  {work  of  that  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Commerce  Committee  wiU 
result  in  meaningfiil  important  legisla- 
tion; designed  to  insiu*e  the  American 
peo01e  receive  the  kind  of  airline  serv- 
ice that  they  are  entitled  to  and  which 
they  have  every  right  to  expect  when 
they  purchase  an  airline  ticket. 

I  $m  hopeful,  despite  the  frustra- 
tioni  that  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  f eeto  and  I  feel,  and  millions  of 
Americans  feel  on  a  daily  basto.  that 
we  would  be  able  to  get  thto  issue  fully 
ventilated.  We  should  allow  the  air- 
lined  to  tell  their  side  of  the  story.  I 
am  sure  they  have  a  story  to  tell  as 
well.  We  should  allow  the  FAA  to 
relate  to  us  the  changes  being  made  so 
thatlthere  will  be  less  of  these  kinds  of 
inconveniences.  Also,  we  should  in- 
clude information  from  Secretary 
Dole;  who  to  meeting  with  representa- 
tives of  the  airline  industry  to  discuiss 
the  schedules  at  two  airports.  I  believe 
they  are  Chicago  O'Hare  and  Dallas/ 
Port  Worth. 

I  tjhlnk  a  case  could  be  made  that 
they  should  be  discussing  those  sched- 
ules at  almost  every  major  airport  in 
AmeHca. 

I  am  totally  sympathetic  to  the  goato 
of  thto  amendment.  I  fully  agree  with 
what  my  dtotingutohed  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  to  attempting  here.  Howev- 
er. I  would  urge  him  to  consider  a  re- 
quirement for  full  hearings  and  venti- 
latioii  of  thto  issue  before  we  rush  to 
enact  legtolation,  which  may  not  ac- 
complish what  we  seek  to  do. 

Th)B  PRESn^ING  OFFICER.  The 
SenaHoT  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Not  wtohing  to 
prol0ng  the  debate,  Mr.  President,  but 
being  compelled  to  support  my  amend- 
ment. I  thought  carefully  about  it 
befofe  it  was  offered.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  was  very  supportive  of 
its  intent.  As  I  Itotened  to  hto  recita- 
tian  0f  the  problems  that  he  and  trav- 
elers! from  hto  part  of  the  country  ex- 
peri^ce,  I  was  pleased  to  note  the 
confirmation  of  my  view. 

we  are  not  dealing  with  a  lot  of  the 
problems  that  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na ab  clearly  articulated.  We  are  not 
going  to  discuss  what  the  Department 
of  T^tmsportation  has  endeavored  to 
do  id  calling  together  the  management 
of  the  airlines  to  try  to  resolve  their 
scheduling  competition. 
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Unfor  unately.  the  first  attempt  at 
that  brc  lie  up  in  disarray  without  any 
aocomp^shment. 

What  we  are  saying  fairly  simply,  if 
I  may  persist  for  a  moment,  to  to  say 
to  the  ipaveler,  "Before  you  buy,  at 
least  have  the  Imowledge." 

It  to  one  thing  when  you  go  to  an  air- 
port anc|  you  know  that  airline  A  has  a 
■time  schedule  than  airline  B 
make  a  free  choice.  That  to 
etplace.  We  all  like  to  see 
we  have  seen  a  reversal  of 
that  beoause  there  to  a  tendency  by 
some  air^es  that  have  an  enviable  po- 
sition of  slots,  gates,  and  opportunities 
to  get  into  the  air,  to  change  prices. 
But  we  are  not  even  dealing  with  that. 
What  we  are  saying  to  that  when  that 
consume^-  makes  a  dectoion  to  call  up 
the  airline,  their  travel  agent,  or  goes 
to  the  cDimter  and  sajrs.  "Book  me  a 
trip  from  here  to  Phoenix,"  they 
should  know  if  there  to  more  than  one 
airliner  serving  that  route.  They  have 
a  choice  pf  airlines,  not  simply  the  one 
that  offers  a  low  fare— maybe  not  an 
abimdance  of  those— but  one  that 
says,  "We  are  going  to  get  you  there 
on  time  75  percent  of  the  time"  where- 
as the  other  airline  may  only  get  you 
there  om  time  50  percent  of  the  time. 

It  to  fr^istrating  and  painful,  and  de- 
spite the  personal  frustration  that 
each  of  us  feel,  it  goes  way  beyond 
what  w^  individually  experience.  It 
goes  to  the  constituents  whom  we 
serve.      { 

My  arMi,  the  New  Jersey-New  York 
region,  with  its  heavy  dependence  on 
airline  travel,  cannot  extot,  cannot 
continue  to  floiuish  economically,  if 
people  cinnot  rely  on  their  ability  to 
get  places  and  do  business  on  time. 

So  our  amendment,  once  again,  to 
very  simple.  It  talks  about  disclosing 
limitation  on  the  availabUity  of  seats 
at  advertised  fares;  It  talks  about  non- 
ref undability  policies:  it  ssIlb  for  a  dis- 
closure. These  are  all  disclosure  items; 
the  poliffir  of  the  carrier  with  respect 
to  minJT^um  stay  requirements:  days 
of  travel;  and  on  time  performance. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  two  dto- 
tingutohed colleagues,  thto  does  not 
need  a  Ic^  of  hearings— not  in  thto  ses- 
sion. Yes,  comprehensive  legislation 
does.  Thje  time  to  opportime.  We  are 
talking  about  a  reauthorization  of  the 
PTC.  Wa  are  talking  about  a  moment, 
and  an  appointed  time  when  we  can 
get  something  under  way  that  helps 
relieve  tne  problem  for  travelers. 

There  cannot  be  a  Senator  in  thto 
body  who  has  not  heard  from  a  con- 
stituent about  the  delays,  about  lost 
opportunities,  about  frustrations, 
al>out  loat  money,  and  about  confusion 
when  it  domes  to  airline  travel. 

I  am  fksking  my  colleagues  indul- 
gence on  thto  to  say,  look,  let  us  get 
the  ball 'rolling  now.  Let  us  get  the 
program  started.  Let  us  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  looking  into 


thto,  that  we  share  their  frustration, 
and  that  we  share  their  concerns.  And 
we  in  thto  Senate  are  saying  to  the  air- 
lines. "Brothers,  shape  up."  That  to 
what  you  have  to  do.  You  have  to  tell 
the  public  exactly  what  you  are  about. 
You  have  to  tell  the  public  whether 
you  mean  it  when  you  say  you  are  on 
time.  You  have  to  tell  the  public  you 
mean  it  if  you  say  a  fare  to  $79,  $59,  or 
$39  of  if  it's  just  another  come  on? 

So  these  few  items  contained  in  thto 
amendment  are  reasonable  attempts 
to  help  the  public  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  been  experiencing. 
Imagine  over  417,000  delays  last  year, 
35,000  delays  out  of  Newark  Airport 
alone,  one  flight  out  of  seven  not  leav- 
ing on  time.  Not  leaving  on  time  may 
mean  more  than  a  15-minute  delay. 
That  could  be  a  1-hour  or  3-hour 
delay.  Thto  to  a  chance  to  get  at  thto 
problem. 

I  would  urge  once  again  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  on  thto,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  encourage  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation  and  the  dtotin- 
gutohed chairman  from  Kentucky  to 
proceed  with  its  hearings,  proceed 
with  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive legtolation  that  really  examines 
thto  problem  thoroughly,  and  mean- 
while have  on  the  record  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  accommodates  the 
needs  of  the  traveling  public. 
Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  dto- 
tingutohed Senator  from  New  Jersey 
pleads  an  eloquent  case,  but  he  has  yet 
to  tell  us  how  much  hto  amendment  to 
going  to  cost;  he  has  yet  to  tell  us 
what  the  end  result  will  be.  We  have  a 
committee  system  here  that  worlLS 
very  well.  We  are  not  asking  the  dto- 
tinguished  Senator  to  wait  months. 
We  are  asking  him  only  to  wait  a  few 
days  so  that  we  in  the  committee  of 
jurtodiction  can  hold  hearings,  under- 
stand the  backgroimd,  understand  the 
costs,  and  be  svtre  that  when  we  move 
forward,  that  we  move  forward  in  the 
right  direction. 

We  have  the  statement:  Let  us  go 
ahead  and  have  the  hearings,  but  let 
thto  go  on  down  the  track.  We  have 
the  hearings  after  the  fact.  I  think  it 
to  important  that  we  hold  hearings 
before  the  fact. 

I  am  trying  my  best  to  chair  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation.  We  are  currently 
holding  hearings  on  the  aviation  reau- 
thorization bill.  We  understand  about 
the  delays.  We  imderstand  more  about 
the  delays  across  the  coimtry  than  I 
imagine  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
does  about  just  one  location.  He  telto 
us  about  all  of  the  delays.  We  under- 
stand that. 

What  percentage  of  delays  are  based 
on  the  weather?  What  to  the  percent- 


age of  delays  on  mechanical  problems? 
We  get  into  all  of  these  things. 

So  it  develops,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  situation  needs  a  great  deal  of 
study.  And  we  on  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee are  on  the  verge  of  doing 
that. 

Thto  year  the  ntimber  of  complaints 
about  airline  delays,  lost  baggage,  can- 
celed flights,  unattainable  fares,  have 
made  the  front  page  of  every  paper  in 
the  country.  We  understand  that  it  to 
out  there.  We  are  trying  to  work  with 
it  within  the  system. 

As  a  frequent  flier,  I  have  had  my 
share  of  personal  experiences,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has,  I  am 
sure. 

So  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  are  Lone 
Rangers,  as  it  relates  to  the  problems 
that  have  developed.  Clearly  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  should  be  com- 
mended for  introducing  legtolation  to 
address  these  problems. 

I  think  it  to  incimibent  upon  them  to 
allow  those  of  us  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  come  back  to 
the  floor  with  legislation,  and,  if  at 
that  time  it  to  not  adequate  and  we 
have  not  done  our  job  properly,  we 
have  not  sattof  led  other  Senators  as  it 
relates  to  their  problem,  and  if  we 
have  not  put  together  the  legtolation 
in  a  manner  that  to  sattofactory,  then 
at  that  time  I  think  it  would  be  impor- 
tant for  us  to  debate  what  we  have  left 
out. 

But  just  to  say  that  the  significant 
impact  on  both  the  air  carriers  and  air 
travelers  requires  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  information  of  mil- 
lions of  people,  there  to  so  much  at 
stake  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  hopeful 
that  my  friend  from  New  Jersey  would 
at  least  give  us  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider thto  more  carefully.  We  are  only 
talking  about  shortly  after  the  recess. 
We  are  going  to  be  out  a  week.  So. 
really,  you  are  only  delaying  about  6 
or  7  legtolative  days.  I  understand  that 
he  would  prefer  to  go  ahead  and  have 
a  vote  today.  If  he  does,  I  am  placed  in 
the  position  of  having  to  table  my 
friend's  amendment.  And  I  do  not 
want  to  do  that. 

I  just  feel  it  would  be  Important  for 
us  to  have  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
it.  I  will  give  it  as  close  scrutiny  as  I 
possibly  can.  We  have  no  idea  of  what 
the  impact  would  be  as  relates  to  thto 
amendment,  how  much  it  would  cost, 
who  it  would  affect,  or  how  it  would 
be  implemented.  We  have  all  of  those 
questions  that  are  not  stated. 

Once  you  put  an  amendment  on,  you 
expect  it  to  be  carried  out.  Then  you 
come  back  and  say  why  you  did  it.  And 
you  have  no  explanation  for  it. 

We  all  have  a  problem  with  air 
travel.  I  have  experienced  it  just  thto 
weekend.  I  experienced  It  the  weekend 


before.  And  I  think  all  of  us  under- 
stand it  very  well. 

So  I  urge  my  good  friend  to  allow  us 
to  study  hto  request,  give  it  expedited 
hearing,  and  get  it  on  the  floor  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  One  of  the 
often  unpleasant  tasks  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  to  disagree  with 
someone  who  has  jurisdiction,  and  so 
much  knowledge  about  a  subject.  But 
I  would  further  like  to  plead  my  case 
by  telling  my  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky that  I  am  not  really  a  Lone 
Ranger.  We  do  not  have  a  lot  of  those 
in  New  Jersey. 

In  thto  case  I  come  here  not  simply 
as  a  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  but  as 
chairman  of  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations.  And  we 
hear  a  lot  about  people's  complaints 
with  air  travel  and  other  forms  of 
travel  in  thto  country. 

In,  response  to  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  about  costs, 
the  amendment  reads  "The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thto  Act  promulgate  a  rule  to  prevent 
deceptive  adverttoing  by  air  carriers. 
Such  rule  shall  require  carriers  to"— 
and  it  Itots  the  requirements. 

Very  frankly,  I  would  have  to  say 
the  costs,  if  any,  associated  with  thto 
have  to  be  de  minimto.  We  are  not 
talking  about  anything  that  to  going  to 
cost  the  Federal  Government  some- 
thing significant  while  at  the  same 
time  it  to  very  obvious  that  the  con- 
sumer may  gain  substantially. 

So  I  honestly  believe  that  the  cost 
factor  to  not  of  significant  proportion 
here  that  it  should  hold  up  thto 
amendment. 

The  other  thing  to  that  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee  on 
Commerce,  I  believe,  hold  hearings  to 
get  the  PTC  authorization  to  thto 
point. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  respond  to  that  question,  I 
would  be  grateful. 

Has  the  committee  held  hearings  on 
the  FTC  authorization  before  it  was 
brought  to  the  floor  here  and  passed 
through  the  committee? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  we  did.  We  had 
hearings  on  the  proposal.  We  had  2 
days  of  hCMings  on  thto  measure 
before  it  come  to  the  floor.  At  no  time 
was  there  any  mention  of  thto  subject 
by  any  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  would  then 
have  to  say  that  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity for  hearings  for  the  fiUl  scope  of 
the  PTC  authorization.  I  assume,  as 
you  review  the  legtolation  necessary  to 
get  thto  authorization  up  to  the  floor, 
that  you  covered  the  scope  of  things. 
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Thli  it  not  at  all  to  criticise  the  work 

of  the  ■uboQBunlttee. 
Ifr.    GORE.    Would    the    Senator 

jleld?      

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Par  a  question. 
I  will  be  finished  in  Just  a  couple  of 
minutes  if  the  Senator  would  permit 
me. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  will  withhold. 
Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  So  the  hearings 
were  held  on  the  Jurisdiction,  the  mis- 
sion, and  the  agenda  for  FTC.  Other- 
wise I  know  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues could  never  have  approved  it 
throutfti  the  committee  and  brought  it 
to  the  floor. 

I  would  also  have  to  say  that,  per- 
sonal experience  notwithstanding,  be- 
cause that  is  not  the  thing  that  ought 
to  force  us  to  quick,  hasty,  impulsive 
resptmse  on  legislation:  this  amend- 
ment is  necessary. 

Mr.  FORD,  wm  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  tor  Justamomait? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Certainly.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  talked 
about  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
reauthorisation  bill  on  the  floor  now, 
that  we  had  an  (^nwrtunlty  to  bring 
this  up  at  that  time  and  we  did  not. 
Let  me  quote  that  currently,  "section 
6  (aX2)  of  the  PTC  Act  bars  FTC  Ju- 
risdiction over  imfair  methods  of  com- 
petition and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts 
by  common  carriers  regulated  by  DOT 
under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958." 

So.  the  Senator  is  criticizing  us  for 
not  bringing  this  up  when  we  had  an 
<9P0rtunity  to  do  it,  but  under  current 
law.  we  are  not  allowed  to  do  it.  This  is 
an  aviation  question  and  not  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  question.  Under 
the  rules,  it  should  come  under  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee. 

With  those  facts  out  there.  I  do  not 
understand  how  the  committee  can  be 
critidaed  for  not  bringing  it  up  on  this 
UU  when  it  is  a  fact  that  the  rules  pre- 
vent us  from  doing  it  and  the  rules  say 
it  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Avia- 
tion C<»nmittee.  So  the  PTC  reauthor- 
isation  bOl  did  not  consider  it. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  I  thank  the 
Senator  fnnn  Kentucky. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  when 
the  CAB  sunsetted.  this  fell  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  correct  And  that 
is  not  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  When  we  look 
at  the  record  and  look  at  the  results, 
what  we  see  is  a  fairly  inrignif leant  ac- 
complishment in  terms  of  the  conven- 
ience to  the  traveler.  Things  have 
gotten  much  worse.  It  looks  like 
nobody  is  in  charge  at  DOT.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  we  want  it  to 
be  in  an  agency  that  has  Jiirisdiction 
over  advertising,  that  is  concerned 
with  deceptive  advertising,  that  is  con- 
cerned with  the  consumers'  knowing 
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the  truth  about  what  it  is  they  are 
buy  ng. 

I  nope  that  my  colleagues  wlU  con- 
tinue the  process  that  has  begun  in 
the  Commerce  Committee,  to  have  a 
thotough  understanding  of  what  this 
wh^e  problem  is  about.  Meanwhile.  I 
would  like  us  to  close  a  loophole 
;h  which  many  consumers' 
baggage,  and  money  falls. 
Tike  Senator  from  Kentucky  sug- 
gested that  I  was  drawing  my  experi- 
ence from  just  traveling  in  my  region. 
As  he  knows,  all  of  us  have  opportuni- 
ties and  conunltments  to  travel  across 
the  coimtry.  I  would  like  to  make  cer- 
tain that  it  is  understood  that  this  ex- 
perience is  not  limited  to  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  region.  This  experi- 
ence has  been  so  general  that  I  started 
a  chib  that  contrasts  with  the  Pre- 
queilt  Flyers  Club.  We  call  it  the  Pre- 
it  Losers  Club.  We  use  the  pen- 
as  a  symbol,  because  the  penguin 
te  of  the  few  birds  that  does  not 
you  Join  the  Frequent  Losers 
you  are  entitled  to  all  of  the 
ities— lost  baggage,  lost  connec- 
.  lost  business,  and  so  on.  Tou  are 
led  to  all  of  those.  All  you  have  to 
sign  your  name. 

teU  the  Senator  something. 
President:  We  have  started  a 
grou^idswell.  A  lot  of  people  want  to 
Join  that  club.  We  have  open  member- 
ship if  any  of  my  collea^Mes  would  like 
tojoln. 

W  lat  I  say  in  response  to  my  col- 
leagi  les,  in  all  respect  to  their  commit- 
men  i  to  getting  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion underway  and  reviewed;  is  that  it 
is  g  ting  to  take  some  time,  a  few 
mon  ihs,  liefore  it  txims  into  legislation 
that 'is  considered  on  the  floor.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who 
have  heard  from  their  constituents,  as 
well  as  people  from  other  States  that 
they  meet  at  airports  and  so  forth, 
who  complain  bitterly  about  things 
that  ,have  taken  place,  virill  Join  me  in 
sayii^  let  us  consider  this  legislation 
to  get  this  part  of  the  problem  taken 
care  of. 

Bf4  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
naysi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

Senator  from  Tennessee. 
,  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  bomments  of  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]. 
First,  I  had  asked  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  earlier  to  yield  briefly 
simply  to  make  the  point  that  was 
later  made  by  my  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor ttom  Kentucky.  That  is  to  defend 
the  wibcommittee's  hearings  by  saying 
that,  indeed,  the  law  does  explicitly 
carv^  out  an  exception  which  was  Just 
read  la  moment  ago,  and  give  tills  par- 
ticulir  matter  to  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee. When  the  statement  was  later 
made  that  it  is  not  an  inconsequential 
mattfer,  I  agree  with  that.  Indeed,  that 
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is  the  reason  that  subcommittee  of  the 
Commence  Committee  has  scheduled 
extensive  hearings  on  this  particular 
practice! 

I  would  say  that  those  Americans 
who  have  been  inconvenienced  by  the 
airlines— and  I  couint  myself  among 
them— have  not  been  inconvenienced 
merely  l^y  advertising  practices  of  the 
airlines.  ^In  fact,  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  who  have  experienced  in- 
conveniffiice  have  experienced  prob- 
lems that  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  bulvertising.  Most  of  them  are 
prolMibly  like  me  and  like  many  of  the 
rest  of  us;  that  is.  you  do  not  really 
look  that  much  at  the  advertising. 
Tou  look  at  the  schedules,  you  see  a 
competi1|ive  rate,  but  you  want  to  get 
It  A  to  point  B  at  a  particular 
Tbu  go  to  the  airport  and  you 
it   all   manner   of   inconven- 

;he  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
with  these  hearings  is  an  ex- 
ixaminatlon  of  all  the  prob- 
Americans  are  now  experi- 
_  ing  this  period  in  commer- 
cial aviajtion,  not  limited  to  advertis- 
ing. It  would  be  unusual  for  the 
Senate  to  take  Just  a  very  tiny  portion 
of  this  problem  and  deal  with  It  defini- 
tively on  the  floor  just  2  weeks  before 
the  appropriate  committee  of  jurisdic- 
tion is  undertaking  a  comprehensive 
look  at  the  problems  that  Americans 
are  most  concerned  about  with  respect 
to  commercial  aviation. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield^or  a  question? 

BIr.  GORE.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  either  for  a  question  or  a  state- 
ment.     ' 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Just  a  question. 
Mr.  President. 

How  lotag  is  it  likely  to  take  before 
legislation  works  its  way  through  the 
subcommittee  to  the  committee  and 
then  to  the  floor?  Is  that  likely  to  be 
in  2  weete? 

Mr.  GORE.  Since  the  hearings  begin 
in  16  da^— I  would  not  expect  legisla- 
tion on  IJhe  day  of  the  hearing,  but  I 
would  ej^pect  an  expeditious  drafting 
of  legislation.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
but  I  can  teU  the  Senator  that  the  sen- 
timent o^  the  Commerce  Committee  is 
very  similar  to  the  sentiments  so  elo- 
quently I  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  there  will  be  legisla- 
tion forthcoming. 

I  shall  illow  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate subcommittee  to  respond  if  I 
may  3riel4  for  that  purxxwe. 

Bfr.  FORD.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guisheddolleague. 

Mr.  Pi^dent,  we  are  seeing  the 
problem  'that  is  being  created  here 
now,  thajt  we  are  on  the  FTC,  reau- 
thorization, I  guess,  for  the  first  time 
since  1980.  If  we  get  too  much  baggage 
on  it,  it  may  never  see  the  light  of  day. 
We  were  hoping  that  we  could  finally 
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authorize  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 
bill,  which  has  been  very,  very  diffi- 
ctilttodo. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  already  request- 
ed an  opportunity  to  testify  on  the 
23rd.  He  understands  that  this  is  a 
proper  place  for  his  question  to  be 
raised,  I  believe,  because  he  wants  to 
testify.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  we  wiU 
have  a  markup,  either  the  last  week  of 
April  or  the  first  week  of  May,  in  that 
general  area,  as  it  relates  to  this  air- 
port reauthorization  bill.  So  we  are 
getting  very,  very  close  to  trying  to  do 
something. 

I  understand  the  urgency  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  but  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  made,  I  think,  a 
proper  statement.  This  is  just  a  piece 
of  the  comprehensive,  overall  piece  of 
legislation  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  put  together.  If  we  are  going  to 
start  seeing  this  legislation  disinte- 
grate by  amendments  on  FTC,  and  we 
were  not  even  able  to  bring  it  up  under 
FTC  authorization,  a  lot  of  things  are 
going  to  happen  as  it  relates  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee  on  appro- 
priations. 

So,  you  can  see.  Mr.  President,  we 
begin  to  whittle  away  at  the  authority 
of  committees  and  pretty  soon  we  are 
going  to  do  away  with  hearings  and 
start  holding  hearings  on  the  Senate 
floor.  We  are  looking  at  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  first  week  of 
Biay.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  re- 
alizes we  cannot  fix  a  precise  date,  but 
I  wiU  do  whatever  I  can  to  get  the 
measure  on  the  floor  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible.         

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President. 
I  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  and  ap- 
parently lacked  a  sufficient  second.  I 
ask  if  we  could  have  a  quorum  call  for 

a  moment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WntTH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.       

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  discussed  at  length  this 
amendment.  I  am  persuaded  now.  as  I 
was  then,  that  this  course  of  action  is 
right.  I  am  pleased  to  see  my  col- 
leagues, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  the  managers  of  the  bill  on 
the  majority  and  minority  side  agree 
with  the  intent  of  my  amendment. 

I  am  willing  at  this  point  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  despite  the  fact 
that  I  think  it  clearly  belongs  in  the 


law  and  I  clearly  believe  that  it  be- 
longs as  part  of  the  FTC  jurisdiction.  I 
am  persuaded  by  the  serious  and  good 
intentions  of  my  colleague  from  Ken- 
tudiy  that  the  matter  will  be  given 
full  and  serious  consideration  when  it 
is  up  for  review  by  his  subcommittee 
and  that  hearings  will  Include  a  review 
of  this  amendment. 

Without  sacrificing  the  ability  to 
bring  this  back.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
freestanding  bill— and  hopefully  I  will 
have  the  consent  of  my  colleagues 
that  they  will  in  no  way  inhibit  the 
debate  or  discussion  of  that— then  I 
am  willing  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  proposed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment?      

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right.  The  amend- 
ment is  withdrawn. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  I  appreciate  what  he  has  just 
done.  I  know  he  feels  very  strongly 
about  his  position  and  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  him. 

This  is  an  area  where  we  will  hold 
hearings.  It  will  not  be  postponed.  It 
will  be  on  the  23d  of  April.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  will 
be  there  to  testify.  We  are  going  to 
take  what  he  has  proposed  here  today 
under  serious  consideration.  I  look  for- 
ward to  it  being  a  part  of  the  bilL 

But,  once  we  have  done  that,  then 
the  Senator  has  the  right  to  make  it  a 
freestanding  amendment  or  a  free- 
standing bill,  whatever  he  wants  to  do 
at  that  point.  I  support  what  his  inten- 
tions are  completely,  because  that  is 
the  right  of  every  Senator. 

What  he  has  done  here  now  is  given 
the  committee  system  an  opportunity 
to  study,  given  us  an  opportunity  to 
have  hearings,  given  us  an  opportimity 
to  look  in  depth  and  then  hopefully 
come  to  the  floor  with  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  will  satisfy  aU  of  those  con- 
cerned. I  do  thank  him  for  his  coop- 
eration. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  let  me 
express  the  gratitude  of  the  commit- 
tee to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey.  He  has  done  a  very 
understanding  and  tolerant  thing  this 
afternoon,  because  it  could  well  be 
that  we  end  up  exactly  where  his  pro- 
posed amendment  would  have  taken 
us.  What  we  have,  in  essence,  \s  the 
prohibition  against  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  from  getting  into  this 
technical  field.  We  had  a  rather  liti- 
gious FTC  at  one  time.  We  found  that 
they  were  trying  Federal  Commimlca- 
tions  Commission  fimctions  and  De- 
partment of  Transportation  at  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

In  light  of  the  need  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognizing,  our 


distlngulshed  subcommittee  chairman. 
Senator  Ford  of  Kentucky,  has  al- 
ready set  a  hearing  on  this  particular 
point.  We  are  not  going  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  at  that  par- 
ticular point,  but  we  could  well  Include 
his  amendment,  and  certainly  it  would 
be  in  order  when  we  bring  the  airport 
and  airways  trust  fund  bill  to  the 
floor,  which  should  be  reported  out  by 
no  later  than  the  first  part  of  May. 
We  will  hear  him  and  I  would  prob- 
ably go  along  with  him,  because  some- 
thing must  be  done. 

And  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  knows  this  subject  ex- 
tremely well,  as  the  chairman  of  our 
Transportation  Subcommittee  in  Ap- 
propriations. As  the  chairman  with 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  both  authorization 
and  appropriations.  I  stand  to  win 
either  way.  But  I  do  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
gone  along  with  orderly  procedure  and 
perhiuM  in  a  visionary  way  a  result  can 
be  obtained.  Because  our  Federal 
Trade  Conunission  has  been  held  up 
on  the  other  side  in  these  conferences. 

Let  me  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  has 
been  handling  this  bill.  He  is  doing  an 
outstanding  job. 

We  are  going  to  make  a  good  faith 
effort  for  the  first  time  now  in  7  years 
to  get  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  au- 
thorization bill  through.  But.  within  it 
all.  I  think  we  have  had  a  good  discus- 
sion. The  problem  is  reaL  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  recognized  it.  His 
amendment  is  ordinarily  well  in  order. 
save  for  the  fact  that  we  want  to  hear 
him  and  others  to  see  if  there  is  a  new 
turn  in  presenting  this  to  the  Senate.  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  done.  We  are  not 
forestalling.  We  are  not  compromising 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey's  posi- 
tion and  his  right  to  either  put  an 
amendment  in,  and  persuade  us  at  the 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  level.  So  he  has  not 
foregone  any  rights  whatsoever,  and 
we  clearly  imderstand  it.  For  that,  we 
express  our  appreciation  to  him. 

Once  again,  let  me  commend  both 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  particu- 
larly the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who 
has  been  doing  an  outstanding  Job  in 
handling  this  Federal  Trade  authori- 
zation, which  is  alwajra  a  royal  head- 
ache. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  our  full  com- 
mittee for  his  kind  and.  I  might  say, 
luiderstanding  words.  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  allowing  the  commit- 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  Tea. 
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Mr.  HOLLINa&  I  meuit  to  include 
our  good  fktend.  the  Senmtor  fran  Ari- 
•ona,  on  the  minority  ilde.  You  both 
hA^e  been  dolnc  an  outstanding  Job 
hanrtltng  a  toutfiineasure. 

Mr.  GORS.  I  wtah  to  expreas  grati- 
tude on  behalf  of  both  of  us  for  those 
ktaid  ircnds  and  also  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  allowing  the  oom- 
mtttee  system  to  operate  expeditious- 
ly. His  leadership,  along  with  the  lead- 
entalp  of  the  Senator  ftttm  Kentudcy. 
Senator  Fou>.  should  be  well  recog- 
niaed  by  every  single  American  who 
has  suffered  inotmvenlence  during  this 
unusual  period  in  commercial  aviation 
history. 

Mr.  President.  I  antldiMtte  very 
slKHtly  that  we  will  be  turning  to  the 
Metaenbaum  amendment.  It  will  be 
my  Intention.  If  there  Is  not  another 
SenaUu*  desiring  to  meak  at  this  point. 
to  put  In  a  short  quorum  call,  but  I 
will  withhold  that. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  Cranmeroe  Committee 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  for  their 
effort  here.  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  because,  by  offering 
this  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  added  an  extra  dlmen- 
si<m  to  the  serious  problem  which  Is 
affecting  millions  of  Americans  across 
this  country.  I  think  his  contribution 
here  today  has  been  very  important.  I 
look  forward  to  him  playing  a  key  role 
in  shaping  legislation  as  it  comes 
before  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  and 
the  full  cmnmlttee.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate his  efforts  by  which  he  has  so 
well  articulated  the  frustration  that 
millions  of  Americans  feel  about  the 
state  of  the  Industry  today. 

Mr.  QORE.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  section  15(a)  is  particularly  illus- 
trated by  the  recent  intervention  of 
the  FTC  Bureau  of  Competition  in 
mooeedings  traditionally  reserved  for 
the  States  taivolvlng  the  Georgia  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy.  These  proceed- 
ings involved  the  practice  of  physi- 
cians dispensing  prescription  drugs  for 
profit.  While  the  FTC  and  the  Justice 
Department  in  1970  supported  Federal 
legislation  to  prohibit  physician  dis- 
poistng  for  profit,  the  current  FTC's 
Bureau  of  Cmnpetltion  had  endorsed 
this  practice.  This  Intervention  has 
been  characterized  as  a  surprise  attack 
on  the  State's  prerogative  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  pharmacy. 

Section  15<a)  prohibits  the  FTC 
from  using  any  funds  for  submitting 
statements  to.  appearing  before,  or  in- 
tervening in  the  proceedings  of  a  State 
agency  without  at  least  60  days  notice 
before  any  such  proposed  action. 

I  certainly  understand  why  the  inde- 
pendent   retail    pharmacists    recom- 


mend a  moratorium  on  interventions 
in  Stite  activities  by  the  FTC.  but  my 
putpwe  now  is  to  make  it  clearly  un- 
derst^  by  the  FTC,  States,  and  any 
othefl  interested  parties  that  "State 
agenoy"  as  used  in  section  15(a)  in- 
clude* the  activities  of  agents  of  the 
State  such  as  boards  of  pharmacy  or 
other  entitles  that  regulate  the  prac- 
tice a|  pharmacy. 

Mr.'  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  stressing  the  need 
for  such  cUuif icatlon  from  the  Nation- 
al Asiociation  of  Retail  Druggists  be 
print  id  in  the  Rxcoro. 

Th4  re  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  >rdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxooi  to  as  follows: 


Natiomal  Associatioh  of 

RlTAIL  DSUOOUTB, 

Alexandria,  VA.  Avril  9. 1987. 
Hon.  Albskt  Qosb,  Jr.. 
Chain  nan,  Contumer  Subcommittet,  Senate 
Ccmmittee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Tr  mivorUUion,  Waahington,  DC. 
Dbu   Ms.  Chatsmait  The  purpose  of  this 
corres  wndenoe  is  to  support  your  overall  ef- 
forts seganUng  the  Federal  Trade  (TominlB- 
sion  MA  Amendments  of  1987,  S.  877.  which 
was  ordered  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce j  Committee  on  March  10;  and  in  par- 
ticular to  assist  you  on  the  clarification  of 
Sectlofi  15  addressing  the  interventim  by 
the  Federal  Trade  (Commission  (FTC)  in 
"state  iagency"  proceedings. 

In  lucent  months,  bureaus  of  the  FTC, 
particflarly  the  Bureau  of  (^mpetltion 
(BC).  ntervened  in  regulatory  matters,  tra- 
dition Jly  reserved  to  the  states  and  to  their 
prof  es  donal  certification  boards,  including 
boardi  of  pharmacy  and  other  bodies  which 
reguls  »  the  practice  of  phannacy  in  their 
respee  ive  states.  In  several  instances  the 
BC  pr  >vided  little  more  notice  of  its  inten- 
tkm  U  Intervene  than  an  armed  robber  pro- 
vides s  victim  preceding  a  mugging. 

We  are  aware  of  no  better  examples  than 
letten  In  November  and  December  1988 
from  1 IC  Director  Zuckerman  to  the  Geor- 
gia an  1  Maryland  State  Rxamlning  Boards 
In  whj  ch  the  BC  gratuitously  expressed  the 
view  I  hat  the  long-reputlated  practice  of 
physk  lans  dispensing  for  profit  is  pro-oom- 
petitiie  Instead  of  anti-competitive.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  radical  departure  from  earli- 
er bipi  krtlnn  assessments  which  found  such 
practl(  es  to  be  anticompetitive  and  unethi- 
cal ha  I  created  concern  amongst  consumer 
and  h<  alth  organisations. 

The  American  Medical  Association  (AMA) 
House  of  Delegates,  for  example.  In  Decem- 
ber liBS  adopted  the  following  recommm- 
datlmi  from  Its  council  on  Judicial  and  Ethi- 
cal A  fairs:  "Although  there  are  circum- 
stance I  In  which  physicians  may  ethically 
engagi  \  In  the  dispensing  of  drugs,  devices  or 
other  products,  physicians  are  urged  to 
avoid  regular  dispensing  and  retail  sale  of 
drugs,:  devices,  or  other  products  when  the 
needs  pf  patients  can  be  met  adequately  by 
pharmacies  or  sutvUers."  Addl- 
tbe  NARD.  AMA,  National  Aasoda- 
Oiain  Drug  Stores  (NACDS),  and 
kbeiB  of  the  Joint  Ccxnmission  of 
Practitioners  (JCTP)  have  con- 
a  Joint  statement  supporting  the 
checks  and  balances  assured 
>hyslclans  prescribe  and  pharmacists 

prescription  drugs, 
notion    of    physicians    profiteering 
tnm  ^th  the  prescribing  and  dispensing  of 
presc4ptlon  drugs  has  been  well-document- 


The 
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ed  in  the  W's,  80's,  and  70's  as  Inherently 
unethical  1 1  leading  to  predictable  antl-com- 
petltive  efitets.  Including  unnecessary  pre- 
scribing, Iqss  of  freedom  of  choice  of  pre- 
scription dhigs,  limited  choice  of  prescrip- 
tion drugsj  higher  prices  to  the  consumer. 
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consetiuences  related  to  the 
pharmacists  from  the  dis- 
>tlon  drugs, 
total  breach  with  all  earlier 
assessments,  only  achievable  by 
>locues,  the  BC  letters  are  In- 
generally  regarding  the  efficacy 
Ion  of  pharmacy.  Retail  phar- 
have  earned  a  position  of 
in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
annually  reflected  by  surveys 
Gallup  Poll  which  have  foimd 
our  members  are  the  most 
of  the  non-secular  profes- 
idably,  our  members  are 
professionally  outraged  by 
>uncements. 
these  gratuitously  expressed 
views  have  [had  a  chilling  effect  upon  state 
legislators  and  regulators,  far  beyond  Geor- 
gia and  Ittryland.  We  have  had  reports 
from  Oklahoma.  Indiana.  California, 
Nevada,  aiid  Virginia,  to  mention  a  few. 
where  bon^lde  efforts  by  state  boards  ad- 
dressing the  subject  of  physician  i««p»n«<ng 
for  profit  bave  been  put  on  the  back  burner 
because  Individuals  have  been  Intimidated 
by  the  views  expressed  by  the  BC.  In  fact, 
the  NAREJ  and  NACDS  (3-20-87),  which 
represent  wtually  every  retail  pharmacy  In 
the  United  States,  have  widely  distributed  a 
legal  memorandum  to  the  states  and  to  the 
\3S.  Congress  so  that  public  policy  makers 
can  objectively  consider  the  anticompetitive 
ImpUcatlonB  of  physician  dispensing  snd  re- 
lated public  health  and  safety  concerns.  Ad- 
ditionally, NARD  since  early  December  has 
attempted  to  obtain,  through  the  Freedom 
of  Infomuitton  Act.  and  other  means,  the 
true  story  behind  these  Inflammatory  let- 
ters. To  date,  the  FTC  is  resisting  our  ef- 
forts. 

Given  the  manner  in  which  the  FTC  has 
addressed  the  matter  of  physician  dispens- 
ing and  given  their  failure  to  act  in  so  many 
areas  required  by  law  and  acknowledging 
the  unfortunate,  but  essential  need  for 
micro-oversight,  we  believe  that  the  term 
"state  agebcy".  in  Section  15(a),  which 
would  noriuOly  be  interpreted  to  Include 
state  professional  boards  such  as  boards  of 
phannacy  and  other  state  entitles  that  reg- 
ulate pharmacies,  needs,  under  these  unfor- 
tunate cirttumstances,  special  clarification 
by  its  Senate  authors. 

Had  Section  15(a)  been  Uw  In  1988,  states 
such  as  Georgia  would  have  at  least  been  on 
notice  as  ta  ttie  potential  FTC  meddling  and 
perhaps  PTC  could  have  been  dissuaded  or 
stopped  frcsn  meddling. 

Given  the  particularly  outrageous  aspect 
of  the  intervention  on  the  subject  of  physi- 
cian dispensing  for  profit,  retail  pharmacy 
certainly  would  be  Justified  In  supporting  a 
new  Sectlofi  15(c)  which  would  establish  a 
temporary  moratorium  on  such  FTC  inter- 
vention for  fiscal  years  1988, 1989,  and  1990. 
In  addltl( «  to  section  15,  we  strongly  en- 
dorse S.  677.  especially  as  It  addresses  preda- 
What  gall  this  FTC  has.  It's 
If  It's  above  the  law  or  more  ex- 
lawless  manner.  Where  are  the 
cases  on  pi  edatory  pricing?  On  questionable 
commerda  activities  of  nonprofits?  On  the 
Itoblnstm-Patman  violations?  On 
multi-tier  pricing  practices  In  the  pharma- 
ceutical market,  and  especially  resales  by 
health  can  Institutions? 


tory  pricing, 
operating 
actly.  In  a 


When  your  Committee  asked  about  such 
matters.  In  particular,  predatory  pridng, 
this  FTC  responded  by  claiming  that  such 
hMtiiyf  were  as  rare  as  unlcom  sightings 
In  our  view,  such  airocance  by  federal  offi- 
cials is  without  peer  and  what  Is  truly  as 
rare  as  a  unlcom  sighting  are  the  acU  taken 
by  the  FTC  to  protect  small  business  and 
the  consumer  from  unfair  competition. 

In  commenting  on  the  recmt  sentence  im- 
posed on  Mr.  Pollard,  his  defense  attorney 
noted  that  idealogues  rarely  recognise  the 
oooaequences  of  their  actions.  After  witness- 
ing Mr.  Zuckennan's  presentation  to  the 
NARD  Conference  on  National  Legislation 
and  Public  Affairs  on  March  34, 1987,  where 
his  notions  were  greeted  by  howls  of  Inde- 
pendent retaU  pharmacists— democrats,  In- 
depoidents,  republicans,  conservative,  mod- 
erate, and  llberml— from  across  the  country, 
the  df>f*»MM»  counsel's  observation  seemed 
appropriate  to  this  circumstance.  It  would 
be  In  understatement  of  the  100th  Caognm 
to  note  that  this  FTC  certainly  does  not  ap- 
preciate the  lmi>ortance  of  the  observation 
by  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  case  Ferguton  v. 
Sfcntpo,  372  VS.  726,  where  in  interpreting 
a  Kaiwas  statute  the  C^ourt  observed, 
"Whether  this  legislation  takes  for  Its  text- 
book Adams  Smith,  Herbert  Spencer.  Lord 
Keynes,  or  some  other  is  no  ctmcem  of 
ours." 

On  behalf  of  the  SO.OOO  Independent  phar- 
macies where  75.000  pharmacists  practice 
their  profession,  NARD  expresses  its  sup- 
port for  S.  877.  eqiedally  the  predatory 
pricing  section  and  Section  15. 
^^th  warm  regards, 

JoRK  RscTOR,  Esq., 
Oenenxl  Oottiuel  and  Vice  President, 

Oovemment  Affdin. 

Mr.  HOIiUNOS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  certainly  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  problems  raised  by  my  col- 
league from  Tennessee.  I,  too,  am  con- 
cerned about  FTC  intervention  in 
State  pnxseedins?!  such  as  those  involv- 
ing the  issue  of  physicians  dispensing 
for  profit.  The  FTC  is  espousing  a  re- 
putiated  view  on  the  subject.  I  also 
want  to  note  that  section  15(a)  of  this 
legislation  does  in  fact  apply  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  boards  of  pharmacy  in 
the  States. 

AMXMSlfXIlT  so.  S4 

(Purpose:    To    provide    that    the    Federal 

Trade  (Commission  can  study  and  report 

on  the  busineas  of  insurance) 

Mr.  BOrrZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  Senators  SmoH,  RocKsm,- 
I—  and  myself,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Soiator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Msix- 
KmAUM],  for  himself,  Mr.  Smox,  and  Mr. 
RocxxnUiSa,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 84. 

On  page  19.  between  Unes  8  and  9.  insert 
the  following: 

mSUKAMCB 

Sac.  8.  The  last  undesignated  paragraph 
of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
slon  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  (Commission  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  conduct  studies  and  prepare  reports 
relating  to  the  business  of  insurance." 


On  page  19.  line  10,  strike  out  "18' 
tatiert  In  lieu  thereof  "19". 

On  page  M,  line  2,  strike  out  "19"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "20". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  a  very  slnu>le 
amendment.  It  allows  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  study  insurance. 
It  does  not  allow  them  to  do  anything 
more  than  study.  I  am  proud  to  stand 
on  the  floor  and  say  that  the  head  of 
the  Federal  Trade  CcHnmission  sup- 
ports the  amendment. 

Back  in  1980  there  was  a  lot  of  hulla- 
baloo about  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission investigating  the  area  of  insur- 
ance, and  a  Congress  that  seemed  to 
be  confused  on  the  issue  took  away 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
the  right  to  study  matters  pertaining 
to  Insurance. 

My  amendment  would  not  authorize 
the  Federal  Trade  CcHnmission  to 
bring  any  cases.  It  would  not  enact 
any  rules.  It  would  not  even  force  any 
standards.  And  it  does  not  address  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  issue.  On  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  issue,  those 
within  range  of  my  voi(%  should  know 
that  the  McCarran-Ferguson  provision 
provided  that  there  was  an  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  for  the  insur- 
ance industry. 

That  is  an  issue  about  which  this 
Senator  has  (»ncem,  but  it  is  an  issue 
for  another  day. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  there 
are  some  from  the  Insurance  lobbies 
who  have  attempted  to  tie  this  issue 
together  with  the  MciDarran-Ferguson 
issue.  That  is  false  advertising.  That  is 
false  advertising  because  this  issue 
does  not  have  to  do  with  McCCarran- 
Ferguson. 

Let  us  face  it.  The  insurance  busi- 
ness is  one  of  the  most  important  na- 
tional industries  in  this  country.  It  is 
the  most  powerful  Indtistry  of  all  of 
America.  The  fact  is.  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  prohibited  by 
law  from  studying  it  without  a  direc- 
tive from  Congress,  unless  the  House 
or  the  Senate  Commerce  (Committees 
gives  them  that  directive. 

They  have  not  given  them  that  di- 
rective since  1980. 

Prior  to  1980,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  did  study  the  Insurance 
Industry.  They  looked  at  problems 
having  to  do  with  deceptive  advertis- 
ing to  the  elderly— deceptive  advertis- 
ing to  the  elderly.  Turn  on  your  TV 
set — morning,  noon,  night,  middle  of 
the  night— and  read  about  and  listen 
to  the  ads  about  MedlOap  Insurance. 
Some  may  be  accurate  and  some  may 
not  be  accurate.  Some  may  be  mislead- 
ing the  aged  citizens  of  this  country. 
And  why?  What  logical  reason  can 
there  be  to  deny  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  investigate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Insurance  Industry  whether 
or  not,  indeed,  there  is  truth  in  adver- 
tising? 


The  Federal  Trade  Onnmlaiion  in 
the  past  loolced  at  marketing  practloes 
of  low-income  persons. 

I  remember  so  well  how  one  oomjw- 
ny  in  this  country  was  sdllng  insur- 
ance, cancer  insuranoe,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  had  a  gptdal 
kind  of  contract.  He  was  becoming  the 
highest  paid  executive  in  the  country 
because  his  contract  was  tied  into  the 
volume  of  sales.  It  did  not  matter 
whether  you  really  had  any  protection 
or  not,  whether  the  value  was  there  or 
not. 

No,  the  Federal  Trade  CcHnmisslon 
cannot  investigate  that  anymore. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
cannot  investigate  the  issue  of  discrim- 
ination in  insurance.  Some  years  ago  I 
conducted  some  hearings  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  I  found  that  in  the  books 
telling  the  insurance  agents  how  to 
handle  their  matters,  they  said  if  a 
man  is  sitting  on  the  porch  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  drinking  a  beer,  he  prob- 
ably would  not  be  a  good  rislL.  They 
said  certain  people  could  not  be  good 
rislLs. 

But  we  do  not  have  anybody  in  this 
country,  either  at  the  Federal  or  the 
State  level,  in  a  position  to  investigate 
this  all-powerful  industry.  The  con- 
sumers of  this  <»untry  do  not  under- 
stand what  they  are  buying. 

I  submit  to  the  best  lawyer  in  the 
n.S.  Senate,  the  best  lawyer  In  the 
United  States,  you  tell  me  what  the 
gobbledygook  is  in  those  insurance 
policies  that  you  get  containing  4,  5. 
and  6  pages  of  exclusions  and  exemp- 
tions and  conditions  and  provisions. 

I  have  talked  to  others  who  are  law- 
yers, ss  am  I,  and  I  have  said.  "Caa 
you  imderstand  those  policies?  Do  you 
really  understand  what  is  in  those 
policies?  Do  you  understand  what  you 
are  getting  and  what  you  are  not  get- 
ting?" 

No,  the  general  answer  is.  "No.  I 
cannot." 

You  take  the  word  of  the  Insurance 
agent — and  I  am  not  suggesting  in  any 
way  that  the  word  is  not  a  gO(Xl  one 
be<»use  I  have  tremendous  requect  for 
the  insurance  agents  of  this  country — 
but  how  can  they  understand  all  that 
fine  print  that  is  in  the  policy? 

The  consumers  of  this  (x>untry  do 
not  understand  what  they  are  buying, 
do  not  Imow  what  they  are  buying, 
and  have  no  way  of  finding  out  what 
they  are  buying. 

There  can  be,  there  should  be,  and 
with  this  amendment  there  would  be, 
useful,  significant  studies  of  the  Insur- 
ance Industry. 

The  fact  is  that  hi  1980  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  stepped  on  some 
toes.  They  issued  a  report  on  life  in- 
surance and  they  found  that  the  rate 
of  return  on  whole  life  was  around  1.S 
percent— 1.3  percent. 

The  fact  is  they  did  not  regulate 
anybody  at  that  point.  They  did  not 
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brtnc  any  cues  at  that  point  They 
only  iamied  a  mpott.  And  they  reoom- 
mended  that  the  States  take  action. 

Some  would  aay.  "If  we  were  to  do 
this  It  ii  an  Indication  that  the  Federal 
Oovcnunent  Is  moving  into  the  insur- 
ance industry."  To  that  I  would  say. 
"That  Is  unadulterated  hogwash." 

Nobody  is  saying  we  oui^t  to  move 
Into  the  insurance  industry.  AU  we  are 
saying  is  that  the  one  body  in  this 
country  that  has  the  right  to  be  con- 
eemed  about  trade  practioes,  to  be 
concerned  about  consumers'  rights,  to 
be  concerned  about  sqMurating  the 
facts  tnm  the  fiction,  the  Federal 
Ttade  Commission,  does  not  have  any 
ili^t  because  the  Ccmgress  of  the 
United  States  denied  than  the  right  to 
daetk.  Just  the  facts. 

Diere  used  to  be  a  TV  program  in 
which  the  police  officers  on  that  pro- 
gram would  indicate  when  they  were 
rtieriring  into  the  facts.  They  said. 
"Just  the  facts.  Just  the  facts." 

That  is  aU  I  am  saying  here  today. 

An  that  we  are  talking  about  is  per- 
mitting the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  just  get  the  facts. 

In  1980  the  insurance  industry,  and 
a  powerful  lobby  it  Is— and  watch  the 
votes  today  and  you  will  see  how  pow- 
erful they  are;  you  will  see  what 
tanpaet  they  have  on  this  body— they 
came  along  and  they  said.  "Oag  the 
Fedoal  Trade  Commission.  Keep  the 
facts  from  omning  out." 

And  they  prevaQed. 

The  1980  authorization  bill  said 
there  should  be  no  study  of  the  insur- 
ance industry  unless  the  House  or  the 
Senate  CcHnmerce  Committee  request- 
ed it.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
FTC  has  done  next  to  nothing. 

The  leading  consumer  agency  in  the 
United  States  cannot  even  study  one 
of  the  biggest  consumer  issues  in  this 
country. 

The  House  Commerce  Committee 
has  since  1980  passed  a  number  of 
minor  iKmcontroversial  resolutions  au- 
thorising studies  but  they  are  clear  of 
any  political  controversy  and  they 
would  have  been  barred  under  those 
circumstances. 

This  year  the  chairman  of  the  FTC 
testified  before  our  committee,  and  he 
said  "A  principal  reason  for  the  FTC's 
creatkm  was  to  serve  as  a  body  of  ex- 
perts on  important  issues  of  commerce 
that  affect  American  consumers.  To 
discharge  that  duty,  the  Commission 
has  over  the  years  assonbled  a  highly 
trained  staff  of  economists,  account- 
ants, lawyers,  and  other  profession- 
als." Said  he.  "No  one  can  deny  that 
the  insurance  Industry  is  a  vital  one 
for  virtually  all  Americans  and  yet 
Congress  has  by  law  imposed  sharp 
limits  on  our  aUllty  to  analyze  that  in- 
dustry. The  Commission  is  not  so  re- 
stricted with  req>ect  to  other  indus- 
tries." I  am  rqjeattag  what  he  said. 
"The  Commission  is  not  so  restricted 
with  reject  to  other  industries." 


He  Iwent  on  to  say.  "We  see  no 
for  continuing  it  with  respect 
to  the|  business  of  insurance.  We  there- 
fore qrge  the  subcommittee  to  report 
out  aj  bill  that  deletes  the  anticon- 
limltation." 

It  to  say  to  my  colleagues  across 
le  the  Reagan  administration 
the  FTC  has  spoken  on  this 
issue.  jThey  are  asking  that  you  give 
them  'the  authority  that  my  amend- 
ment ^ould  provide.  If  you  are  wilUng 
to  haiie  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
stand  up  for  consumers,  if  you  agree 
with  tiie  position  of  the  FTC  in  stand- 
ing UD  for  consumers,  and  seeing  to  it 
that  tne  information  is  available,  then 
every  |  single  Member  of  this  Senate 
has  a^  obligation  not  to  yield  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  insurance  industry 
but  td  stand  up  and  have  the  guts  to 
give  takck  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missiop  the  authority  which  they  had 
prior  4o  1980. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  Congress  has 
to  i4>Brove  certain  studies,  controver- 
sial stiidles  will  not  get  done.  The  in- 
will  come  in  a  lobbjrlng  effort 
it.  We  do  not  require  the  FTC 
irmission  to  study  the  automo- 
lustry,  doctors,  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  chemical  industry,  the  oil 
industry,  and  it  is  obvious  what  would 
hwpeii  if  we  did.  There  are  lots  of 
facts  that  we  do  not  know  about  the 
insiu*aiice  industry  today.  The  indus- 
try has  taken  ads  all  over  the  country. 
They  have  cried  poor  mouth.  They 
have  fialked  about  how  they  are  being 
hurt  ap  badly  economically. 

While  they  have  been  doing  that.  I 
might  say  the  whole  picture  has 
changed,  and  the  insurance  industry  is 
as  strdng  as  it  possibly  could  be  at  the 
moment.  The  liability  crisis  they  talk 
about.)  the  denial  of  the  opportunity  to 
buy  i^isurance  by  doctors,  nursing 
homes,  small  business  people,  and  day- 
care centers  today  cannot  afford  insur- 
ance because  the  rates  have  gone  up. 
The  malpractice  rates  have  gone  up  in 
an  unbelievable  pace,  so  much  so  that 
some  meters  have  left  the  field. 

But  ]l  submit  to  anyone  who  rises  to 
oppos^  this  amendment  today  to  tell 
us  the  facts,  tell  us  what  the  loss  ratio 
has  been  for  the  insurance  industry, 
and  wjhy  they  had  to  go  up  so  high 
with  nespect  to  malpractice  insurance. 
Tell  \i$  what  the  losses  have  been.  Tell 
us  what  the  gains  have  been  on  the  in- 
vestments. We  cannot  get  that  infor- 
mation. It  is  secret.  Even  \1  you  own  a 
policy  in  a  mutual  insurance  company 
which)  means  that  you  own  a  part  of 
the  cdmpany,  you  cannot  get  the  in- 
formauon. 

Wh:f  have  rates  gone  up?  Are  the 
poor  gnd  the  minorities  and  the  aged 
well  served?  What  are  the  facts?  How 
can  tikis  industry  become  more  com- 
petitive? We  are  talking  about  just 
f  indine  out  why  these  rates  have  gone 
so  high  and  why  so  many  have  been 
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denied  the  opportunity  to  buy  inswe- 


Take  thB  issue  of  sales  of  insurance 
to  the  eld  »rly.  The  FTC  did  a  study  of 
this  prior  to  1980.  But  it  has  not  done 
another  m  udy  since  that  time.  Senior 
citizens  by  the  hundreds,  by  the  thou- 
sands, are  falling  victim  to  misleading 
television  I  ads  which  tell  them  what 
great  advantages  there  are  to  buying  a 
certain  kind  of  health  Insimmce.  Tou 
can  hardly  tiun  your  TV  on  without 
seeing  one  of  those  ads. 

Senior  Citizens  have  a  desire  for  in- 
dependende.  They  have  a  fear  of  cata- 
strophic health  care  costs.  Those 
fears,  andjthose  desires  can  very  easily 
be  manipulated  by  very  able  TV  pro- 
ducers whK>  put  out  ads  that  make  it 
sound  so  \f  onderf  ul  that,  if  you  do  not 
take  the  aid.  somehow  you  are  missing 
a  part  of  the  fulfillment  of  Uf e. 

Currently,  there  are  a  host  of  TV  ce- 
lebrities, Michael  Landon.  Monty  Hall. 
Bob  Barker.  Ed  McMahon.  who  are 
selling  health  insurance  policies  for 
seniors  oQ  television.  I  have  respect 
for  all  of  t^ose  persons.  I  take  no  issue 
with  them  as  individuals.  But  I  am  not 
so  certain  that  they  have  been  able  to 
check  the,  facts  as  to  what  they  are 
reaUy  selling.  They  are  part  of  a 
drama.  Tney  are  part  of  an  act.  They 
are  actora.  I  respect  them  for  that. 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  policies 
they  are  selling  are  equally  as  respect- 
able as  arq  their  reputations. 

(Mt.  BRllAUX  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MirrZENBAUM.  Policies  all 
have  dlfffirent  names.  And  they  all 
appear  to  offer  different  types  of  cov- 
erage. The  senior  citizen  trying  to 
struggle  with  all  the  information  and 
the  fine  pHnt  faces  a  difficult,  if  not 
impossible^  choice. 

A  recent  investigative  report  by 
channel  8  in  Cleveland  revealed  the 
extent  to|  which  seniors  are  being 
misled  by  I  these  advertisements.  The 
report  shewed  that  Medigap  policies 
are  confuting,  they  are  impossible  to 
compare,  and  many  have  severe  limita- 
tions on  ooverage.  The  ads  for  these 
policies  neglect  to  inform  seniors  that 
they  apply  only  to  Medicare  covered 
services,  ind  thus  exclude  prescrip- 
tions, nursing  home  care,  and  a 
number  of  other  commonly  incurred 
medical  e^tpenses.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  inform  the  elderly  that  the  pur- 
chase of  duplicate  policy  provides  no 
additional  I  coverage.  The  investigative 
report  by  channel  8  in  Cleveland  re- 
vealed the  case  of  one  senior  citizen 
who  had  purchased  nine— nine  of 
these  policies  at  a  cost  of  $2,000  a 
year.  Most  of  these  policies  simply  du- 
plicated the  coverage  for  medical  ex- 
penses. 

Anotherjelderly  consimier  purchased 
12  of  theste  Medigap  policies  at  a  cost 
of  over  $2;600  a  year.  Hearings  in  the 
House  have  revealed  that  seniors  may 
be  spending  over  $1  billion  on  these 


policies  without  getting  anything  in 
return.  A  mmiber  of  these  policies 
have  loss  ratios  of  less  than  50  per- 
cent. Clearly,  senior  citizens  are  not 
getthig  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on 
their  insurance  dollars. 

The  FTC  In  the  past  did  useful  stud- 
ies in  these  areas  but  now  by  congres- 
sional proscription  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  Just  the  senior  citizens  who 
have  the  problem.  It  is  as  though  ev- 
erybody who  buys  an  Insurance  policy 
wants  to  know  what  he  or  she  is 
buying,  and  cannot  decipher,  cannot 
comprehend,  and  does  not  know  what 
is  actually  being  purchased. 

Then  if  you  try  to  compare  the  costs 
of  one  policy  against  another,  whether 
it  is  a  life  policy,  or  a  casualty  policy,  I 
challenge  anyone  to  be  able  to  do  that 
and  to  do  it  weU.  because  aU  the  life 
policies  are  of  different  Itinds.  Some 
are  straight  life,  some  are  term  life, 
some  are  10-pay  life,  some  are  ex- 
tended term,  some  are  renewable  term. 
And  you  try  to  compare  the  rates  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  do.  When 
you  want  to  Imow  in  a  life  policy  what 
the  rate  of  return  is,  what  they  are 
giving  you  for  the  money  that  is  on  de- 
posit in  addition  to  the  coverage  for 
yoiu-  possible  death,  you  cannot  find 
that  out.  The  FTC  can  find  it  out;  you 
cannot  find  it  out. 

You  see,  Mr.  President,  when  you 
buy  a  life  policy,  you  are  getting  two 
things.  One,  you  are  paying  so  much 
for  the  possibility  of  your  death 
during  that  particular  i>erlod  of  time— 
1  year,  your  policy,  1  month,  whatever 
the  case  may  be;  and  you  are  also  pro- 
viding a  certain  amount  of  additional 
dollars  that  provide  for  the  cash  value 
of  the  policy. 

The  question  Is,  What  kind  of  return 
are  you  getting  on  that  cash  value? 
Millions  of  dollars  every  year,  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  are  spent  on  TV 
advertising,  but  almost  no  facts  are 
available  to  the  buyers  of  insurance. 

Let  me  make  it  clear.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  insiurance  companies  in  this 
country  are  very  ethical,  they  are  very 
proper,  they  are  very  legitimate  parts 
of  our  economy.  I  am  not  here  attack- 
ing the  insurance  industry.  I  am  just 
saying  we  want  to  know  more  about 
how  the  insurance  industry  conducts 
its  business.  And  I  want  to  say  to  those 
who  are  insurance  agents: 

"We  take  no  issue  with  you.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  be  an  insurance 
agent  if  you  were  able  to  know  more 
about  what  is  in  the  policy,  if  you  were 
able  to  find  out  the  facts  and  if  the 
FTC  could  obtain  those  facts  for  you. 
But  it  is  not  enough  Just  to  tell  the 
buyers  of  bisurance.  'We  are  friendly, 
we  are  your  neighbor,  get  a  piece  of 
the  rodi.*  There  Is  more  to  buying  in- 
surance than  that. 


"How  about  a  piece  of  the  facts?  Or 
maybe  even  better  than  that,  how 
about  aU  of  the  facts?" 

This  amendment  Is  very  simple.  It 
repeals  the  restrictions  placed  on  the 
FTC  and  says  that  it  can  study  insur- 
ance. The  FTC  wiU  still  be  subject  to 
congressionsd  oversight  and  Presiden- 
tial appointees  will  continue  to  run  it. 
but  the  FTC  needs  some  independence 
in  order  that  it  may  operate  and  do 
that  which  it  wants  to  do.  In  this  in- 
stance, it  wants  to  study  the  insurance 
industry. 

Let  me  tell  you.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  considerable  body  of  support 
for  this  amendment.  Let  me  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  those  or- 
ganizations that  support  this  amend- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, we  have  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  and 
their  24  million,  I  think  it  is.  members. 
We  have  the  Consumers  Union  of 
America  that  supports  it.  The  Nation- 
al Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs  supports  this 
amendment.  The  National  Insiu-ance 
Consumers  Organization  supports  this 
amendment.  The  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  supports  this  amend- 
ment. The  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion supports  this  amendment.  The 
United  States  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Oroup  supports  this  amend- 
ment. The  National  Women's  Health 
Networks  supports  this  amendment. 
The  National  Consumers  League  sup- 
ports this  amendment.  An  organiza- 
tion known  as  Public  Citizen  supports 
the  amendment.  And  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  the  Small  Business  Legisla- 
tive Coimcil  supports  this  amendment. 
So,  if  you  look  at  the  kind  of  support 
there  is— small  business  people,  nurses, 
American  Association  of  Retired 
People,  consumers  groups,  women's 
health  groups— let  me  read  my  col- 
leagues a  quote  from  a  letter  from  the 
Small  Business  Legislative  Council. 

The  business  of  insurance  Is  global  in 
nature  and  in  order  for  small  business  to  un- 
derstand the  problem  and  identify  solutions 
we  must  have  Independent  sources  of  infor- 
mation such  as  the  FTC. 

This  is  not  a  big  step,  Mr.  President. 
This  is  a  very  modest  step  for  protect- 
ing the  consumer  so  that  the  con- 
sumer can  find  out  more  information. 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  today 
say  that  it  is  prepared  to  support  the 
average  person,  the  average  individual, 
to  make  more  information  available 
and  to  say  no  to  the  insurance  lobby. 
I  know  I  am  going  to  hear  some  con- 
versation like  the  following:  "This 
hasn't  gone  through  the  committee 
process."  "We  haven't  heard  It  at  our 
committee."  "Why  don't  you  submit  it 
to  our  committee?" 

There  is  nothing  complicated  to 
submit  to  the  committee.  Esther  you 
are  for  the  FTC  having  the  authority 
to  investigate  and  get  the  facts  out 


with  req^ect  to  the  insurance  industry, 
or  you  are  not. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  wOl 
the  Senator  yield? 

tlx.  MICrZKNBAUM.  Not  at  this 
moment.  Mr.  President. 

The  answer  to  the  question  really  is 
we  do  not  need  to  go  to  the  committee. 
There  is  not  anything  that  complicat- 
ed. We  send  matters  to  the  committee 
when  there  is  something  we  have  to 
explore,  we  have  to  get  into,  we  have 
to  dig  into.  In  this  instance,  it  is  a  yes 
or  no  position:  Do  you  or  do  you  not 
agree  that  the  FTC  ought  to  have  au- 
thority to  investigate  and  make  the 
facts  available  with  respect  to  the  in- 
surance industry?  If  you  think  they 
do,  then  you  will  support  the  amend- 
ment that  Senators  SmoH,  Rockstkl- 
LXR,  and  I  have  offered.  If  you  do  not. 
you  will  vote  no.  I  believe  that  if  you 
are  on  the  side  of  the  people  on  this 
issue,  there  can  only  be  one  vote  and 
that  is  an  aye  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor.  If 
my  colleague  from  Alaska  has  a  ques- 
tion, I  have  no  objection  to  yielding  to 
him  at  this  point. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senator  has  yielded 
to  me.  I  ask  him,  why  has  he  not 
brought  it  to  the  committee?  There  is 
nothing  in  the  law  that  prevents  the 
FTC  from  investigating  everything  he 
has  talked  about.  A  simple  request  to 
the  committee  would  bring  this  before 
the  Commerce  Committee.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  Senator  has  not 
brought  it  before  them.  The  PTC  has 
not  soiight  this  authority.  So  why  are 
we  arguing  about  this  today  if  it  is  so 
simple? 

The  Senator  himself  says  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter.  I  ask.  why  has  he  not 
brought  it  to  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee? How  long  has  the  Senator  been  in 
the  Senate;  8  or  7  years?  He  has  cer- 
tainly been  here  since  1980.  that  is  for 
sure.  Why  has  he  not  brought  it 
before  the  committee? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no 
problem  in  answering  that  question.  I 
am  pleased  to  respond.  Because  I  was 
convinced  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  imder  the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee  in  the  past.  I  would  not 
have  had  any  chance  whatsoever  of 
being  able  to  get  any  action  on  the 
subject.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  some  action  would  be 
taken,  then  it  was  entirely  appn^nlate 
that  they  act  on  their  own.  But  it  was 
that  very  committee  that  was  the  one 
that  denied  the  FTC  the  opportunity 
to  investigate  the  insurance  industry. 

Now  the  committee  is  under  differ- 
ent leadership  and  I  am  aware  of  that, 
and  I  am  very  proud  to  stand  up  and 
say  that  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee will  vote  for  this  amendment 
today. 

Now,  we  have  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  voting  for  it. 
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W«  hav*  th*  FTC  addnc  for  tt  We 
have  tlM  RcMan  admlnlBtnttoo  on 
our  iMt.  Tbe  only  one  we  do  not  have 
on  our  iMe  it  tlie  tamirenoe  industry. 

Mr.  snvnn  addreaed  the  Chair. 

The  FRISlDDfO  OPFlCUi.  The 
Btnaior  ntm  aiawn 

Mr.  WaVEHB.  The  former  ehair- 
oC  the  Ooouneroe  Committee  li 
and  ean  meak  for  himaelf .  hut  ai 
a  iiieiiibei  of  the  Cnmmeree  Commit- 
tee the  amendment  the  Senator  from 
<Milo  ■ddremm  vaa  pamed  in  1960 
when  my  good  friend.  Senato-  Macnu- 
son.  waa  diaiiman  of  this  ccumnlttee. 
aohelBwraiW — 

Mr.  IDBD.  Oenetor  Cannon. 

Mr.  SRVBia  Senator  Cannon. 
That  la  right.  Senator  Magniieon  bad 
gone  orer  to  AppropriatlOM  and  Sena- 
tor  Camion  at  that  time  wai  diairman 
Of  the  eommittee.  Thie  ie  not  a  ques- 
tion to  be  addreewd  to  the  tamnediate 
paat  dudnnan  of  the  committee.  But 
for  T  yeaiB,  for  T  yean  the  Senator 
fkom  Ohio  lat  here  apparently  with 
this  thlac  broodtnc  inside  of  him.  lust 
ind  somdiow  or  other  he 
to  protect  the  omsumen  from 
people  iriw  are  doing  them  wrong. 

I  think  perhaps  some  of  the  things 
the  Senator  has  mentioned— I  particu- 
lariy  am  coneemed  about  the  "Medl- 
gap"  policies,  and  they  are  under  In- 
Testigation,  by  the  way— some  of  the 
thlnci  he  menttons  are  items  that 
need  eonenn.  But  what  does  the  FTC 
do  about  it  other  than  give  advice  to 
the  States? 

Now.  unless  the  Senator  wants  to 
adtaiit  tiiat  this  is  the  first  step  in 
trying  to  put  the  FTC  in  charge  of  the 
national  Inanrance  industry  and  to  re- 
verse the  MoCarran  Act  and  take  the 
States  out  of  the  whole  concept  of  the 
regulation  of  insurance,  then  he  has 
no  case  today  because  he  has  not  filed 
Sfven  tbe  simple  request  or  made  a 
telephone  can  to  any  one  of  the  three 
chairmen  of  ttie  Commerce  Committee 
irho  have  served  in  this  Senate  since 
this  amendment  was  passed. 

I  have  saved  on  that  committee  and 
no  one  has  ever  teought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  Senator  fnnn  Ohio 
raised  the  subject  at  all  untU  now.  I 
think  tt  is  an  untimely  request.  I  tuotte 
tt  is  dealt  withta  a  timely  fashion. 

The  PRXSIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  reoogntees  the  Senator  from  Ari- 


Mr.  MoCAnr.  Mr.  President.  I  wm  be 
vety  brief  regarding  my  comments  on 
this  amendment  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  l)ecause  he  Is  fo- 
cusing our  attention  on  an  area  of  con- 
eem  to  all  Americans.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  that  the  insurance 
crlris  irtilch  faces  this  country  is. 
indeed,  real  and  needs  attention.  To 
that  extent.  I  applaud  the  Senator  for 
bringing  this  issue  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

However,  I  oppose  this  amendment. 
I  know  the  provisions  In  the  law  tbe 


amendment  seelEs  to  ad- 
dressfhas  a  long  history,  and  I  wm  let 
othe^  more  familiar,  including  my 
colledgue  from  Utah,  Mr.  Hatch. 
speatt  on  that.  I  speak  ss  one  relatively 
the  issue  as  well  as  this  body. 
But  ikgidaticm  of  the  insurance  indus- 
try his  been  left  to  the  States  through 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act.  If  we 
wantlto  repeal  that  act.  Mr.  President. 
I  sugkest  we  address  that  issue.  I  be- 
lieve '  the  MetienlMiiun  amendment 
W0UI4  add  a  great  deal  of  bureaucracy 
and  perhaps  address  the  Issue  in  a 
piecemeal  fashion. 

If  Ine  Federal  Government  Is  going 
to  ini  olve  itself  in  the  insurance  field 
in  a  B  tajor  way,  let  us  get  than  totally 
Involi  ed.  The  ability  to  study  an  issue 
witho  Lit  the  ability  or  the  powa  to  do 
something  about  the  information 
wliich  that  investigation  reveals  I 
think;ls  a  half  measure  at  best. 

Thii  should  be  done  only  in  the  con- 
text of  a  thorough  review  of  the  indus- 
try a9d  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act.  I 
bellev^  that  this  amendment  is  the 
sub  jeit  of  a  process  currently  ongoing 
in  the  subotmunittee  the  author 
chairi.  I  know  Senator  Goaa  has  Indi- 
cated] his  intention  to  hold  oversight 
hearings  in  the  Coosuma  Subcommit- 
tee v^dch  he  chain  and  of  which  I  am 
a  meiaber. 

The  Commerce  Committee  did  not 
examhie  the  Insurance  issue  in  the 
context  of  its  work  on  the  reauthoriia- 
tlon  df  the  FTC.  and  I  suggest  this  is 
not  an  appropriate  time  to  do  so.  I  be- 
lieve it  ia  is  much  more  ^proprlate, 
Mr.  iVesident,  to  allow  the  process  to 
work  ks  it  was  intended.  The  commit- 
tees currently  working  on  this  issue 
should  conu>lete  their  work  before  we 
ihanglng  how  the  insurance  In- 
is  regulated.  The  subject  of  the 
lent  is  not  ripe  for  consider- 
it  this  time.  So  I  would  oppose 
lent 
to  my  distinguished  colleague 
tab.  Mr.  Hatch. 
lTCH.  I  thank  my  dear  friend 
frtmi  lArlzona.  I  am>reciate  the  good 
renuuKs  he  has  made.  Tills  is  an  im- 
portant issue.  The  issue  is  one  that 
has  came  before  the  Congress  on  nu- 
merous ocndras. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  r(»n  Utah  is  recognized  in  his 
own  right. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  really  involves  one 
thing  { and  that  Is.  Are  we  going  to 
Injecti  the  Federal  Government  into 


start 
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Furthei  more,  if  there  is  an  industry 
that  is  studied  to  death,  it  has  to  be 
the  insun  mce  Industry.  To  now  saddle 
the  FTC  rwlth  the  obligation  to  make 
economic  studies  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry it  Iseems  to  me  is  Just  mwther 
camel's  nbse  under  the  tent,  trying  to 
repeal  McCarran-Ferguson.  which  I 
think  almost  everybody  has  to  admit 
has  woA<  )d  rather  weU  in  the  interest 
of  the  Iniiuranoe  industry  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumer  and  the  inta- 
est  of  our  country  and  certainly  in  the 
interest  of  the  States. 

There  are  not  many  items  left  for 
the  States  to  manage  and  take  care  of 
and  there  are  not  many  that  you  can 
point  to  that  have  been  done  and  han- 
dled as  weU  as  the  insurance  industry 
unda  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act. 

I  do  oppose  this  amendment.  I  really 
believe  all  we  are  doing  is  injecting  an- 
otha  layer  of  bureaucracy  in  an  area 
that  is  studied  to  deatti.  where  it  Is 
well  managed  by  the  States,  where 
they  do  a  terrific  Job,  and  I  think  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  tMuri<»*ny 
start  to  erode  and  weaken  an  act 
which  is  l^ipartisan.  which  I  think  has 
done  a  gdod  Job  for  the  consumers  of 
this  country  and  certainly  for  the 
States  aiMl  for  the  insurance  taidustry 
itself,  which  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
conu>etitiTe  industries  in  the  country 
today.  I  ttiink  we  ought  to  take  that 
into  consideration  as  we  consider  the 
MetaenbiUp^  amendment. 

I  do  believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
lias  good  intentions.  His  goal  Is  to  try 
to  have  tne  insurance  industry  stud- 
ied, to  sn  if  there  are  ways  we  can 
l>enefit  toe  consumen  more.  You  can 
always  point  to  some  problem  here  or 
some  problem  there,  but  by  and  large 
there  Is  hardly  an  industry  in  this 
country  as  competitive  as  the  inde- 
pendent insurance  industry.  One 
reason  it  I  is  competitive  is  because 
there  are!  so  many  insurance  compa- 
nies in  this  country  which  have  to 
compete  in  order  to  stay  in  business. 

I  hope  pur  colleagues  will  consida 
voting  igahut  the  Metaenbaum 
amendment.  I  hope  they  will  consida 
the  fact  tnat  if  you  vote  for  the  Meta- 
enbaum amendment.  It  will  be  viewed 
as  an  attemt>t  to  repeal  or  certainly 
erode  the  power  and  the  effect  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  McCarran-Fergu- 
son Act  which  I  think  many  of  us  want 
to  uphold] 

I  thank  jthe  Senator  for  yielding  the 
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the   tisurance   industry,   which   has    time  to  n^  and  with  that  I  yield  the 
been  kovemed  primarily  by  the  States    floor 
in  th^  coimtry  for  almost  all  of  its 
lifetii^e  pursiuuit  to  a  bipartisan  act 


enacted  yean  ago  called  the 

i-Ferguson  Act? 
that  act  lias  proven  itself  to  lie 
icadous    and    workable    act. 

the  States  do  a  terrific  Job 
jregard  to  the  regulation   and 
and  overseership  of  the  Insur- 
idustry. 


Mr.  MitrZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PItESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fijom  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  Presidoit. 
my  colleakue  from  Utah  Just  talked 
about  the^  insurance  industry  lieing 
the  most  highly  competitive  of  any  in- 


dustry in 


the  country.  There  are  iW 


otha  Menben  of  this  body  besides 


myself.  I  ask  them  whether  they  have 
ever  tried  to  go  out  and  find  some 
competition  when  buying  fire  or  theft 
or  IwdUy  injury,  casualty  insurance. 
You  Just  cannot  do  it.  There  is  no 
competition.  The  reality  of  life  Is  that 
there  \»  no  competition  In  the  insur- 
ance industry.  When  you  are  trying  to 
buy  a  life  policy,  It  Ib  almost  impossi- 
ble to  make  a  comparison  of  two  or 
thiee  policies  because  they  all  have 
different  terms  and  exceptions  and 
conditions.  So  the  fact  Is  you  cannot 
find  the  facts. 

Now.  I  want  to  make  this  imequivo- 
cally  dear.  There  is  no  effort  in  this 
amendment  to  repeal  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act.  The  McCarran-Fergu- 
son Act  provides  that  the  insurance  in- 
dustry shall  be  the  only  industry  in 
this  country  which  is  exempt  from  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
knows  where  that  legislation  stands. 
The  proposal  to  repeal  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act,  which  I  support,  is  in 
my  bill  which  is  sitting  in  my  commit- 
tee, the  Antitrust  Sulx»mmittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

That  Is  a  different  issue.  You  can  be 
for  it  or  against  it.  But  we  are  not  talk- 
ing aiwut  repealing  the  McCarran-Fer- 
guson Act.  We  are  talking  about  giving 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  ap- 
pointees of  which  are  President  Rea- 
gan's. i4>pointees  of  which  have  come 
before  the  Congress  and  said  we  sup- 
port the  Metaenbaum  amendment,  the 
authority  to  investigate  the  facts.  We 
are  not  talking  at  all  about  providing 
for  taking  away  from  the  States  the 
right  to  regulate  the  Insurance  indus- 
try. Neither  in  my  bUl  repealing  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act  nor  in  this 
amendment  is  there  any  effort  to  deny 
the  States  the  right  to  regulate  the  in- 
dustry. 

I  hereby  state  unequivocally  that 
the  States  will  continue  to  tiave  the 
right  to  regulate  the  insurance  indus- 
try whether  or  not  this  amendment  Is 
adopted  or  whether  the  proposal  to 
repeal  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act— 
which  is  not  before  us  today— is 
passed.  In  either  or  both  events,  the 
States  will  retain  the  right  to  regulate 
the  insurance  industry. 

All  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
giving  a  Federal  agency  the  authority 
to  do  tills— an  agency  that  can  go  into 
the  steel  industry  and  find  the  facts, 
can  go  into  the  auto  industry  and  find 
the  facts,  can  go  into  the  siding  indus- 
try and  find  the  facts,  can  go  into  the 
waterproofing  industry  and  find  the 
facts,  can  go  into  any  other  indus^  in 
the  country  and  find  the  facts.  But 
the  insurance  industry  is  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  law,  an  issue  that  is  not 
l>efore  us,  and  is  exempt  from  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  tiaving  any 
right  to  investigate  and  find  out  what 
the  facts  are. 

I  do  not  understand  how  any 
Meml)a  of  this  body— whether  or  not 
it  went  through  a  committee,  whether 


or  not  it  had  hearings,  or  whatever- 
can  refuse  to  give  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  the  right  to  find  out  the 
facts  alwut  the  insurance  industry  and 
continue  to  say  that  they  are  con- 
cerned alMut  the  consumers  of  this 
country,  the  people  of  this  country. 

A  vote  against  this  amendment  is 
purely  and  simply  a  vote  for  the  insur- 
ance industry,  and  a  vote  for  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  to  say  that  the 
people  perhaps  can  get  a  little  more 
information  or  a  little  more  facts 
about  this  industry  than  they  present- 
ly have. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
with  all  due  respect,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Oliio  has  accu- 
rately characterized  the  issue  that  is 
before  the  Senate.  I  do  not  think  ttiat 
the  issue  is  whether  the  insurance  in- 
dustry is  going  to  be  regulated,  wheth- 
er the  insurance  industry  is  going  to 
be  analyzed,  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
investigated,  but  by  whom  it  will  be 
regulated,  analyzed,  or  investigated. 
That  is  the  real  question. 

The  question  goes  iMck  for  some  42 
years.  Forty-two  years  ago.  Congress 
enacted  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act. 
The  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  left  the 
business  of  regulating  insurance  to  the 
State  governments;  and  pursuant  to 
that  statute,  the  States  liave  been  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  regulating  in- 
surance. 

The  history  of  the  provision  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Oliio  wishes  to  strike  is 
that  back  in  1980,  or  before  1980.  the 
then  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  a  man  named  Mi- 
chael Pertschuk— a  very  able,  very 
bright,  very  aggressive  Chairman  of 
the  FTC.  He  was  also  a  very  controver- 
sial Chairman  of  the  VTC.  He  was  a 
man  who  wanted  very  much  to  expand 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  Commission,  to 
get  into  new  and  innovative  areas;  and 
one  of  the  areas  that  Chairman  Perts- 
chuk wanted  to  launch  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  was  the  investi- 
gation of  the  insurance  Industry. 

At  that  time,  the  issue  was  raised  hi 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  as 
to  whether  it  was  appropriate  for  the 
FTC  to  get  into  an  investigation  in  the 
business  of  insurance.  There  was  con- 
siderable debate  at  that  time.  Some 
people  took  a  very  pristine  view  of  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act  They  took 
the  position  that  the  FTC  should  keep 
its  hands  off  insurance,  that  insurance 
should  be  left  to  the  States,  not  to  any 
Federal  agency,  that  this  was  one  area 
where,  imder  a  principle  of  federalism, 
the  States  should  be  given  an  abso- 
lutely free  hand.  Otha  people  be- 
lieved, as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be- 
lieves, that  the  insurance  industry  is  a 
national  Industry  and  it  should  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  FTC.  That  debate, 
which  we  have  heard  repeated  some- 
what this  afternoon,  was  exactly  the 
debate  that  vros  conducted  within  the 
Commerce  Committee  back  in  1980. 


After  considerable  discussion  in 
1980.  we  arrived  at  a  compromise.  We 
thotight  it  was  a  fair  compromise.  We 
thought  it  was  a  compmnlse  that  did 
not  totally  satisfy  either  extremes  but 
did  a  fair  Job  of  coming  out  with  a 
good  result  That  compromise  was  to 
say  ttiat,  yes,  the  Federal  Trade  Can- 
mission  will  be  able  to  investigate  the 
business  of  insurance,  but  if,  and  only 
if,  it  is  Instructed  to  do  so  by  one  of 
the  two  committees  with  Jurisdiction 
over  the  FTC— that  is,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
That  was  the  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  to  my  knowledge, 
nobody  has  even  tried  to  compromise. 
To  my  knowledge,  it  has  not  been 
given  a  fair  test,  because,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  one  has  asked,  no  one  has 
raised  the  question  of  whetha  or  not 
the  FTC  should  conduct  such  an  inves- 
tigation. At  least  in  my  recollection. 
such  a  request  was  not  made  during 
the  2  years  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

In  any  event,  the  compromise  still 
remains,  and  the  compromise  is  that 
Congress  should  have  some  input  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  the  investigar 
tion  goes  forward. 

My  hope  is  that  the  Senate  will 
defeat  the  Metzenbaum  amendment 
My  hope  is  that  we  will  stick  with  the 
deal  we  worked  out  carefully  in  1980 
and  will  continue  with  the  law  that 
now  exists. 

Mr.  FORD.  Vtr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
DAHVoaTHl  Is  alisolutely  correct  In  the 
statements  he  has  made  as  to  how  we 
pursued  this  agreement  In  1980.  As  he 
said.  Chairman  Pertschuk  was  bright 
intelligent  but  very  aggressive.  He 
would  go  beyond  the  interpretation  of 
the  rules;  and  if  the  courts  made  him 
withdraw,  he  would  come  to  Congress 
to  get  broader  authority. 

I  came  here  some  12  years  ago,  and 
the  theme  at  that  time  was:  "Get 
them  off  our  back  and  out  of  our 
pocket."  Off  our  back  as  it  relates  to 
regulation,  and  out  of  our  pocket  as  it 
relates  to  taxes.  I  think  we  have  done 
a  reasonable  Job  in  trying  to  balance 
the  amount  of  Government  Interfa- 
ence. 

The  legislation  that  was  passed  in 
1980  originated  with  the  States  than- 
selves.  The  State  insurance  commla- 
slonen  passed  a  resolution.  They  came 
here  and  asked  for  help;  and  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom,  arrived  at  a  conu^romiae. 
and  it  has  worked  well  for  almost  7 


years. 

Now,  if  you  would  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this  amendment  you 
would  think  this  was  the  only  hidustry 
that  was  exempt  That  is  not  true. 
Also  the  Supreme  Court  has  narrowly 
defined  "the  business  of  Insurance"  as 
used  in  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act 
Further,  the  FTC  has  the  ability  to 
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regulate   •galut   coercion.    inUmida- 
tian.  and  boycotts  of  the  budnen  of 


MMr.  If  you  get  the  ImpreeBlon  or 
■eem  to  get  the  Imprewton  that  the  in- 
■uranoe  industry  is  the  only  group 
that  is  exempt  from  FTC  Jurisdiction, 
let  us  talk  about  some  of  the  others. 
Similar  status  is  also  afforded  the 
hanking  industry,  the  savings  and 
loan,  the  securities  industry,  the  com- 
mrnilratlnns  industry,  common  carri- 
os.  and  public  utilities. 

I  wHl  get  some  bark  from  that,  but  it 
is  there. 

And.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that 
wbai  we  begin  to  look,  sure,  there 
needs  to  be  some  correction.  Sure 
there  needs  to  be  sane  investigation. 
But,  as  I  understand  it,  now  there  is 
some  investigation.  ICaybe  the  Justice 
Department  has  an  opportunity  here. 

But  the  States  are  doing  a  good  Job. 
Let  me  Just  tell  you  about  my  State. 
Over  the  we^end  the  Insurance  com- 
mission put  out  a  comparison  chart, 
exidalned  the  insurance,  explained  the 
cowage.  and  gave  the  various  con^ia- 
nies  and  the  type  of  coverage  In  that 
region  and  area  in  which  you  might 
live  and  then  gave  the  oomtwrison  of 
IKcmlums  tmm  the  various  companies 
In  that  particular  area. 

If  you  want  me  to  explain  that  a 
little  Ut  dealer.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to 
do  it  But  take  a  hnneownerB'  policy. 
tot  instance.  What  does  a  homeown- 
ers' policy  cover?  So  they  describe  the 
basic  qualities  in  a  homeowners' 
policy,  the  basic  coverages  and  then 
they  say  If  you  have  an  x  amount  it 
would  cover  Y  and  A  ccmuMny  and  B 
Bnmpany  and  C  company  would  each 
diarge  a  certain  premlimi.  That  is  a 
State  Insurance  Commission  doing 
that  not  the  Feds.  They  are  not  in- 
volved. 

Pretty  soon  they  will  be  setting  the 
rates  and  whea  you  get  the  biureau- 
crats  up  here  investigating  or  setting 
the  rates,  they  have  a  lifetime  Job. 

Now,  this  legislation  that  we  com- 
promised in  1980  I  think  has  been 
working.  How  many  times  has  the 
Federal  Trade  Ccnnmlssion  asked  Con- 
gress for  this  ability?  How  many  times 
have  they  written  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  or  the 
House  committee  and  said,  "We  would 
like  to  entCTthls  fleld"? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  pleased  the  sen- 
ate mentioned  the  House,  because  it 
is  both.  It  is  not  only  the  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  but  there  is 
a  committee  in  the  House  that  aLso 
has  Jurisdiction  to  grant  this  waiver 
for  the  PTC.  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  correct,  and  the 
House  Couanerce  Committee  has 
asked  for,  I  believe,  at  least  a  half 
doaen  studies  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  make  some  investiga- 


tions imd  report  back  to  them,  and    report  out 
that  hbs  been  carried  out. 

BCr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Just 
one  more  question.  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Kentuc^.  if  the  FTC  came  to 
the  Oommeroe  Committee  on  which 
we  both  serve  and  asked  for  authority 
to  male  an  investigation  in  the  field  of 

ice.  I  would  welcome  such  a  re- 
'ould  the  Senator  also? 

FORD.    I   say   to   my   dlstln- 


guishad  friend  from  Alaska  I  have  no 
proUe^  with  it  When  you  Just  paint 
with  tk  broad  brush  you  do  not  know 
exactly  where  they  are  going.  Tou  do 
not  know  exactly  what  they  are  going 
todo.^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  my  next 
question.  If  they  did  we  could  define 
the  parameters  of  the  investigation, 
could  we  not? 

BCr.  FORD.  Yes.  we  could  and  we 
could  get  a  quicker  response  because 
they  Would  know  what  was  expected 
of  th^n.  We  would  have  an  under- 
standlf«  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  they  could  proceed  and  do 
their  jkb  and  do  it  expeditiously. 

(Mr.  I  ROCKEFELLER  assiuned  the 
chair. 

tSi.  $TEVENS.  It  was  the  unlimited 
scope  •f  the  proposal  in  1980  that  led 
to  thls)compromise:  was  it  not? 

Mr.  tOKD.  The  Seiuitor  is  absolute- 
ly co: 

Mr.  ^TEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Btr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
wHl  th^  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  yORD.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  aware  of  the  fact  that  indeed 
the  FMeral  Trade  Commission  came 
to  the  Commerce  Committee,  just  very 
recently,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Aprfl  6, 
1987,  abd  addressed  themselves  to  this 
very  ii^e,  and  went  on  in  the  testimo- 
ny of  vie  speaker  for  the  FTC,  whose 
name  uips  me  at  the  moment,  bui 

Mr.  |K:>RD.  The  chairman  is  Daniel 
Oliver 

BCr.  iCETZENBAUM.  The  chairman. 

Mr.  FORD.  He  testified  before  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee.  That  was 
not  requesting  of  the  committee  the 
Jurisdl^ion  or  the  right  to  go  for  the 
Commerce  Committee  mjproval  of  a 
speclfis  study.  They  were  testifying  as 
it  relatpd  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  they  were 
testifjrfcig  before  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee. As  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
previously  said,  there  had  been  no 
hearinfa  and  they  had  not  been  before 
the  cofnmlttee.  At  that  point,  I  was 
not  aw|are  of  the  fact  that  the  chair- 
man <4  the  FTC  had  actutOly  come 
before  the  Senator's  committee  and 
said,  "We  see  no  reason  for  continuing 
it  with  respect  to  the  business  of  insur- 
ance": that  is,  the  restriction  as  far  as 
the  insurance  investigation  is  con- 
cerned. They  went  on  to  say,  "We, 
therefore,  urge  the  subcommittee  to 


port  my 

tor  from 

least  he  1 

Mr.FOI 

But  it; 
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a  bill  that  deletes  this  anti- 
consumer  eglslation." 

So  they  have  come  before  the  com- 
mittee. Tl^ey  have  asked  for  this  au- 
thority and  we  are  here  today  Just 
trying  to  conform  with  what  they 
have  aske4  the  Commerce  Committee 
to  do.  Wotild  the  chaiiman  of  the  com- 
mittee not  agree  that  that  is  indeed 
the  fact  as  to  what  has  occurred? 

BCr.  FORD.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished f  r|end  I  am  not  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  off  the  floor.  I  am 
caught  here  to  try  to  defend  his  posi- 
tion as  bfst  I  can,  and  being  only 
armed  with  a  silver  tongue  of  the 
truth  I  wmjust  do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  ME^'ZENBAUM.  We  know  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  does  sup- 
lendment.  I  think  the  Sena- 
intucky  is  aware  of  that.  At 
advised  me  of  that. 
I.  That  is  well  and  good. 
>ms  to  me  they  were  caught 
in  the  same  position  that  we  were 
caught  in  tftie  last  amendment. 

We  held  hearings.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble for  thejcommittee  to  get  out  its  au- 
thorization and  look  Into  this,  too.  We 
should  hafe  looked  into  the  banking 
industry. 

Do  you  have  any  interest  in  exempt- 
ing or  allowing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlssiofi  to  get  into  the  banking  in- 
dustry? Dd  you  want  them  to  get  into 
the  saving^  and  loan  and  securities  In- 
dustries? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No.  there  is  no 
reason  for  that,  because  each  of  those 
industries  \s  already  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Gpvemment,  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  having  Federal  regulation  of 
the  insurahce  industry  as  I  am  sure 
my  colleagiie  is.  But  in  those  three  In- 
dustries h^  mentioned,  banlLing,  sav- 
ings and  loan,  and  seciuities.  there  is  an 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
fact  is  that  those  businesses  are  all 
presently  fully  regulated  by  the  Feder- 
al Government.  I  am  not  advocating 
that.         T 

Mr.  FORD.  When  you  get  down  to 
it,  the  public  utilities,  for  instance,  are 
excluded  biit  they  are  basicaUy  regu- 
lated by  th^  States. 

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  Correct. 

Mr.  FORp.  And  the  insurance  indus- 
try is  basically  regulated  by  the 
States.  It  has  t>een  that  way  for  a  long 
time.  I 

I  think  basically  it  is  the  insurance 
commissioners  in  the  States  and  the 
experience  II  had  was  very  good.  There 
is  extensiv^  regulation  by  the  State.  I 
think  we  should  not  usurp  their  au- 
thority. I  think  the  Senator  is  getting 
hito  the  sUtes  rights  situation  here 
that  in  talking  this  authority  away 
from  them^  It  is  the  first  step  in  that 
direction. 

I  see  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  here,  Mr.  President.  I  will 
3^eld  the  fli  >or. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Before  he  does,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  one  question.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  mentioned  the  fact  that 
repeal  was  asked  on  two  occasions. 
Once  the  FTC  asked  and  once  another 
party  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  com- 
promise of  1980.  No  one  has  asked  yet 
to  exercise  the  authority  that  was 
granted  by  the  amendment  in  1980  to 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  authorize  an  investigation 
and  to  set  the  parameters  for  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  is  absolute- 
ly correct.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, the  language,  and  the  legalese 
that  goes  on  here  that  this  proposal 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  dis- 
cussing was  an  FTC  statement  before 
the  committee  to  eliminate  the  law  or 
to  change  the  law  to  give  them  the  au- 
thority. 

As  I  recall  or  as  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  asking, 
they  have  not  asked  for  the  authority 
to  make  a  specific  study.  As  the  Sena- 
tor asked  me  earlier  and  I  agreed  with 
him,  if  they  would  come  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  ask  for 
that  authority,  I  am  sure  that  they 
would  receive  that  authority  based  on 
certain  parameters.  However,  not  with 
the  broad  brush  approach,  but  to 
allow  us  to  work  with  the  FTC  and 
come  up  with  something  that  could  be 
done  adequately  and  in  a  short  period 

of  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  if  the  Congress  now 
starts  in  the  direction  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  suggests  to  break  the 
compromise  that  was  entered  in  1980, 
we  wUl  have  been  unfair  to  the  other 
side  of  the  compromise,  to  those 
people  who  are  the  State  regulators, 
the  State  insiuwice  commissioners, 
who  sat  and  helped  work  out  this  com- 
promise and  defined  it  in  1980  so  we 
settied  it  and  made  peace  at  that  time? 
Would  the  Senator  not  agree  it  is  a 
problem  here  that  if  the  Senate  acts 
in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  it  is  certainly  going  to 
have  to  resix>nd  in  response  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  State  insurance  commis- 
sioners to  put  some  limits  back  on  the 
PTC?  We  would  be  right  back  where 
we  started  in  1980  if  the  Senate  passes 
the  Metzenbaum  amendment.  Does 
the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  is  absolute- 
ly correct.  He  states  the  position  very 
well. 

I  have  a  concern,  based  on  what  the 
Senator  has  Just  said,  that  we  have 
not  authorized— and  I  say  to  my  distin- 
giilshed  friend  from  Ohio— we  have 
not  authorized  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  since  1980.  It  has  been 
almost  5  full  years  since  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  had  an  author- 


ization. It  has  been  existing  on  con- 
tinuing resolutions. 

In  1980,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  I  worked  closely  to- 
gether in  order  to  see  that  that  piece 
of  legislation  got  through.  That  was 
the  last  time.  And  now  I  can  see  the 
avalanche  that  is  coming— and  it  will 
not  be  on  this  side:  maybe  it  will  be  on 
the  other  side— and  if  this  amendment 
is  attached  to  the  authorization  bill  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  I 
think  we  would  be  right  back  where 
we  have  been,  no  authorization  bill, 
and  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  it 
passed.  We  will  be  back  tinder  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  FTC  will  not  happen.  It  will 
be  a  weakening  of  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission instead  of  keeping  it  as  strong 
as  it  is. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  do  my  best.  I 
would  like  for  the  chairman  to  get  in 
on  this. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Let  me  first  make 
an  observation.  We  have  been  talking 
a  lot  about  the  relative  roles  of  State 
regulatory  authorities  versus  Federal 
regulatory  authorities,  and  that  cer- 
tainly is  the  history  of  McCarran-Fer- 
guson  Act.  There  is  another  balancing 
that  is  involved  also,  and  that  is  the 
role  of  Congress  on  one  hand  and  the 
role  of  regulatory  commissions  on  the 
other. 

What  we  attempted  to  do  in  1980,  as 
I  understand  it,  and  as  I  recall  it,  was 
to  put  in  place  a  mechanism  so  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would 
not  have  unbridled  authority:  so  the 
Congress  would  be  able  to  step  in  and 
say,  "Here  are  the  parameters  for  an 
investigation  into  the  insurance  indus- 
try. You  do  not  have  absolute  author- 
ity. You  can't  go  into  it  like  a  buU  in  a 
china  shop,  but  we  are  going  to  have  a 
system  whereby  we  can  determine 
what  are  the  limits  of  an  investigation 
to  be  conducted  into  the  insurance  in- 
dustry by  the  FTC." 

Now,  my  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  this:  is  it  surprising 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
the  chairman  of  a  Federal  regulatory 
commission  would  want  to  remove  the 
restrictions  of  Congress  in  any  way 
hedging  his  authority?  Is  the  position 
of  Mr.  Oliver  at  all  imusual  for  some- 
body who  is  in  the  administrative  part 
of  the  Federal  Government?  Is  not  the 
position  of  Commissioner  Oliver,  a 
conservative  chairman,  essentially  the 
same  as  the  position  of  Commissioner 
Pertschuk:  namely,  "Don't  bother  us. 
Don't  get  in  our  way.  Congress.  Don't 
get  in  our  way,  committees  of  Con- 
gress. We  are  the  bureaucrats.  We  are 
the  administrators.  We  want  unbridled 
authority  to  do  whatever  we  want  to 
do  without  having  you  in  Congress  try 
to  tell  us  what  to  do." 

Does  that  position  surprise  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky? 


Mr.  FORD.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Missouri,  it  does 
not  surprise  me  at  all,  because  that  is 
the  very  position  we  were  in  in  1980. 
That  is  the  very  position  that  we  had 
to  work  out  a  compromise  on  in  1980 
between  the  Congress  and  the  States. 
The  compromise  has  woiked  very  welL 
But  now  we  find:  We  want  to  interfere 
in  everybody's  business.  We  want  to 
take  the  control  away  from  the  States. 
We  want  to  take  the  control  away 
from  the  Congress  and  move  on  our 
merry  way. 

So  you  come  in  beating  your  chest 
and  we  are  not  going  to  be  like  the 
others,  but  with  900  lawyers  over 
there  or  more,  you  have  to  find  some- 
thing for  them  to  do.  So  you  have  un- 
bridled authority:  "You  leave  us  along. 
Let  us  charge  into  everybody's  busi- 
ness." That  is  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

I  do  not  think  you  have  to  be  there 
very  long,  those  that  have  made  a 
living  working  out  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  they  stay  thoe 
year  in,  year  out,  administration  in. 
administration  out,  and  they  are  now 
back  again  saying,  "We  want  it  and  we 
want  to  paint  with  a  broad  brush." 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  If  the  Senator 
would  allow  me  to  pursue  this  line  of 
questions:  Is  this  not  exactly  what  we 
were  trying  to  guard  against  liack  in 
1980  when  we  created  the  system  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  now  wants  to 
repeal?  Is  this  not  exactly  what  we 
were  concerned  about? 

We  were  concerned  about  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  administrators,  regu- 
lators, to  do  their  own  thing.  The  PTC 
at  that  time  was  viewed  by  many, 
many  people  ss  being  a  Idnd  of  rogue 
elephant  of  the  Federal  Government; 
having  its  own  way,  doing  its  own 
thing,  not  listening  to  Congress,  not 
listening  to  anybody.  And  is  that  not 
precisely  the  problem  we  attempted  to 
solve  with  these  provisions  in  the  law 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  now 
seeks  to  repeal? 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  is  absolute- 
ly correct.  And  let  me  Just  say  that  if 
we  pass  this  amendment — and  I  hope 
we  do  not^-but  if  this  amendment  is 
passed,  we  have  broken  our  word  with 
those  State  insurance  commissioners 
who  sat  here  and  worked  out  the  com- 
promise as  it  relates  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

And  so,  I  am  very  reluctant  to  even 
consider  this  amendment  tonight.  I 
have  learned  some  lessons  since  I  have 
been  here  about  parliamentary  proce- 
dure and  I  might  see  if  my  education 
can  be  used  a  Uttie  bit  I  want  to  talk 
to  my  State  insurance  commissioners. 
I  am  not  sure  they  know  that  this 
amendment  is  on  the  floor.  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  know  that  the  StjU»' 
rights  are  being  taken  away  from 
them.  I  want  them  to  know  that  the 
agreement  made  with  them  7  years 
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ago  is  not  beint  broken  by  me  and  is 
not  being  broken  by  you.  I  want  them 
to  uzKlentand  where  we  are  coming 
tram  and  I  want  them  to  understand 
fully. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Could  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Kmtucky  if  he  knows 
whether  this  amendment  was  raised  in 
the  CcMnmeroe  Committee  before  it 
came  to  the  floor?  Was  this  a  matter 
that  was  discussed?  I  do  not  know.  It 
was  not  in  my  presence. 

Hr.  FORD.  It  was  discussed  in  the 
hearings,  but  it  was  not  considered  by 
the  full  committee  when  the  authori- 
Mikm  bUl  came  up. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  And  when  we 
passed  the  authorisation  bill.  I  was 
present  when  we  reported  it  out. 

Mr.  FORD.  So  was  I. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber this  issue  being  raised  at  all  or  dis- 
cussed by  the  members  who  were 
present. 

Mr.  FORD.  Well,  my  memory  is  not 
too  good,  but  I  do  not  remember  us 
discussing  that  being  brought  up  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  One  final  ques- 
tion: If  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
no  longer  going  to  be  in  the  position  cf 
watching  Federal  regiilatory  commis- 
sions, irtio  is?  Who  is?  If  we  are  going 
to  say.  "Henceforth,  regulators,  do 
your  own  thing.  Just  have  a  field  day," 
if  that  is  going  to  be  the  position  of 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  if  we  are  too  busy  to 
watch  the  regulators,  then  I  would  ask 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  if  he  has 
any  Idea  of  who  around  here  is  going 
to  be  watching  the  regulators. 

Mr.  FORD.  No  one  wHl  be.  I  say  to 
the  Senator.  We  will  get  back  to  what 
we  heard  time  and  time  again— that 
local  mtrepreneurs.  local  business 
people,  small  business  people,  large 
business  people  were  being  harassed 
by  the  regulators.  And  that  was  the 
reason  for  the  compromise  in  1980.  We 
hit  a  good  balance.  And  now  if  we 
begin  to  tear  down  the  agreement  we 
had  and  we  lose  that  balance  we  are 
going  to  go  back  to  the  days  when  the 
regulators  were  crawling  all  over  busl- 
nemes.  crawling  over  the  communities. 
We  will  be  badi  where  we  were  several 
years  ago  when  we  finally  were  able  to 
work  our  way  out  of  that  morass  and 
have  a  steady  and.  what  I  think,  has 
been  a  good  compromise. 

I  want  to  emphasiiie  here  that  we 
have  not  been  asked,  to  my  knowledge, 
in  the  Commerce  Committee,  to  allow 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
make  an  insurance  study.  They  testi- 
fied cm  an  amendment  to  change  the 
law.  but  they  have  never  asked  us.  So 
they  can  never  say.  as  best  I  can  deter- 
mine, that  they  were  ever  turned  down 
as  It  related  to  a  request  to  make  a 
study. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  Metzenbaum  amcoui- 


me^t.  The  FTC  currently  has  "author- 
ity; to  conduct  studies  and  prepare  re- 
po^  relating  to  the  business  of  insiir- 
ande."  However,  this  authority  has  a 
safeguard  which  allows  the  FTC  to  ex- 
ercise such  authority  only  upon  receiv- 

_  a  request  which  is  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mii^tee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
trtatlon  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Ittee  (m  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Coimieroe  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. In  addition,  the  authority  to 
coiiduct  any  such  study  shall  expire  at 
thel  end  of  the  Congress  during  which 
the  request  for  such  study  was  made. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
before  us  would  give  the  FTC  author- 
ity to  conduct  insurance  studies  with- 
out a  congressional  request. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
a  Senator  would  want  to  remove  a 
safeguard  that  allows  this  body  to 
ha^  oversight  over  the  activities  of  a 
ktory  agency.  In  fact,  the  reason 
safeguard  was  imposed  is  in  re- 
to  the  problems  which  existed 
1970's  when  the  Federal  Trade 
lion  sought  to  extend  its  Juris- 
dldtion  over  the  insurance  industry  in 
spite  of  the  plan  language  of  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act.  During  that 
period  the  Commission  initiated  a 
nuihber  of  separate  insurance  investi- 
gative proceedings  costing  millions  of 
taxpayer  dollars.  It  was  subsequently 
determined  by  Congress  that  the  Com- 
mlBlon  had  clearly  overstepped  its 
statutory  authority  and  there  imposed 
this  limitation. 

Mr.  President.  McCarran-Ferguson 
glv^  the  States  the  authority  to  regu- 
late "the  business  of  insurance"  free 
of  |*rc  interference.  This  industry  is 
granted  a  shield  from  full  FTC  scruti- 
ny pecause  they  are  subject  to  exten- 
slvd  regulation  by  the  States.  To  allow 
thel  FTC  blanket  authority  to  conduct 
studies  and  prepare  reports  relating  to 
the  business  of  insurance  would  be  a 
major  step  backward.  The  Cannon 
amendment  adopted  In  1980  to  prevent 
the  FTC  from  overstepping  its  bounds 
Is  Just  as  important  today  as  it  was 
then. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  20  of  this 
year  I  introduced  the  Antitrust  Dam- 
ages Clarification  Act  of  1987.  My  bill 
is  tlie  direct  result  of  an  enforcement 
action  begim  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  against  six  national  title 
insirance  companies.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  FTC's  effort  to  narrow 
thej  scope  of  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Acti  In  recent  testimony  before  the 
Seitate  Judiciary  Committee,  FTC 
Chgirman  Dan  Oliver  admitted  that 
the  FTC  had  done  all  it  could  through 
lltii  ation  to  narrow  the  act.  This  flies 
in  J  tie  face  of  the  congressional  intent 
in  t  tie  1980  amendment. 

Ipis  action  taken  by  the  FTC  is  Just 
example  of  why  this  body  must 
retiln  some  control  over  the  FTC's  ef- 
foiis  to  scrutinize  the  area  of  insur- 
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ance.  I  strongly  oppose  the  efforts  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  further 
erode  our  ability  to  control  the  Com- 
missionin  an  area  left  to  the  States. 

Mr.  I^resldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thlit  a  copy  of  my  statement  and 
bill  (S.  808)  as  introduced  on  March 
20,  198'f ,  wpear  in  the  Rbcoro  follow- 
ing a  ccby  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rsqobo,  as  follows: 

Byl  Mr.  McCLUR£  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
Sastbi,  and  Mr.  Snaa): 
S.  808.!  A  bOl  to  clarify  the  application  of 
the  Cla|rton  Act  with  respect  to  rates, 
charges,  or  premiums  filed  by  a  title  Insur- 
ance coiapany  with  State  insurance  depart- 
ments o>  acencles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciar*. 

AirrrnTTST  damaob  clasipicatioh  act 

Mr.  McClou.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  the  Antitrust  Dainages  Clarifi- 
cation Act  of  1987  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  bill  is  the  direct  result  of  an 
enforceoient  action  begun  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  1985  against  six  na- 
tional ntle  insurance  companies.  This 
action,  $tad  the  treble  damage  private  suits 
which  ii^ediately  followed,  have  harassed 
the  title  iiisurance  industry  without  Justifi- 
cation, cost  this  small  industry  over  )6  mil- 
lion in  legal  and  related  expenses,  and 
threatened  the  very  foundation  of  our 
system  car  State  regulation  of  insurance.  All 
of  this  pas  transpired  as  a  result  of  the 
FTC's  effort  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act.  In  recent  testimo- 
ny befoi^  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
FTC  Chairman  Dan  Oliver  admitted  that 
the  FTC  had  done  all  it  could  through  liti- 
gation ttt  narrow  the  act.  This  flies  in  the 
face  of  congressional  instruction  in  the  FTC 
Act  of  ISBO. 

Mr.  Pr^ident,  insurance  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  State  regulation  for  well  over  100 
years.  Stkte  regulatory  programs  developed 
according  to  each  State's  needs,  and  were  di- 
verse. Thirteen  States,  including  my  own 
State  of  Idaho,  permitted  title  instirance 
companies  to  Jointly  satisfy  State  regula- 
tory requirements  for  filing  and  approval  of 
proposed  rates  through  participation  in  li- 
censed rating  bureaus.  As  of  1984.  title  in- 
surance rating  bureaus  were  authorized  in 
the  foUawing  States:  Arizona,  Connecticut, 
Idaho,  lioulsiana,  Montana.  New  Jersey, 
New  Mtxlco,  New  Toi^  Ohio.  Oregon. 
Pennsyh  ania.  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Idaho'i  Legislature  adopted  a  new  title  in- 
surance code  in  1973  which  established  a 
proceduile  for  State  licensing  of  a  rating 
bureau  ftor  the  industry.  The  State  scheme 
for  the  title  Insurance  industry  is  a  compre- 
hensive one  which  permits  the  industry  to 
utilize  the  rating  bureau  mechansim,  and 
finds  that  "the  public  welfare  is  served."  as 
long  as  ''reasonable  competition  continues 
in  title  lasurance."  However,  once  the  State 
insuranc^  department  finds  coim>etition  no 
longer  etisfaB,  the  department  Is  required  to 
disband  ^be  rating  bureau. 

Is  the  use  of  rating  bureau  good  public 
policy?  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said  it  was 
in  its  1985  Southern  Motor  Carriers  deci- 
sion. The  Court  diacuBMd  the  use  of  State 
authorized  rating  bureaus  in  a  transporta- 
tion settling:  "By  reducing  the  number  of 
prtwosal^,  collective  ratemaking  permits  the 
agency  to  consider  more  carefully  each  sub- 
mission. In  fact,  some  public  service  cranmis- 
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■toners  have  stated  that  without  ooUective 
ratemaktng  they  would  be  unatile  to  func- 
tion effectively  as  rate-setting  bodies." 

But  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the 
use  of  ra^ng  bureaus,  the  important  point  Is 
that  for  insurance  It  Is  a  State  dedalon.  If  a 
State  authorises  it.  that  should  be  the  end 
of  It. 

For  the  title  insurance  industry,  it  has  not 
been  the  end.  The  PTC  charged  tn  iU  sec- 
tion 6  action  that  tlUe  search  and  examina- 
tion, the  process  under  which  a  title  conpa- 
ny  determined  the  risk  involved  In  insuring 
a  UUe,  is  not  part  of  "the  busineas  of  Insur- 
ance" imder  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act, 
was  not  accorded  Federal  immunity,  and 
therefore  the  setting  of  rates  for  this  service 
by  rating  bureaus  violated  Federal  antitrust 
laws. 

The  FTC's  view  of  title  search  and  exami- 
nation came  In  the  face  of  a  string  of  Feder- 
al and  State  court  cases,  including  a  VJS. 
court  of  appeals  decision,  declaring  that 
search  and  examination  is  the  busineas  of 
insurance.  Indeed,  no  court  has  ever  fo«md 
to  the  contrary- 

As  a  result  of  the  FTC  action,  and  result- 
ing private  suits,  the  title  insurance  indus- 
try is  fadng  settlement  costs  and  legal  ex- 
penses in  exoev  of  $8  million.  Including 
$500,000  Just  to  create  a  computerized  index 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  documents 
for  which  the  FTC  tuued  subpoenas.  In  an 
industry  like  insurance,  these  costs  are  in- 
evitably pannril  on  to  consumers.  The  Indus- 
try's only  offense  was  to  accept  the  McCar- 
ran-Fergus(m  Act  on  Its  face  that  insurance 
was  a  State  matter,  and  follow  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  State  Insurance  law,  with  an 
eye  to  existing  Judicial  cases  interpreting 
the  scope  of  the  Federal  exemption. 

The  Antitrust  Damages  Clarification  Act 
of  1987  is  a  carefully  limited  solution  to  this 
Injustice.  Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that 
no  antitrust  damages  or  other  costs  shall  be 
awarded  with  respect  of  the  establishment 
or  use  of  any  tiUe  insurance  rate,  or  premi- 
um that  has  been  approved  or  permitted  to 
become  effective  by  a  SUte  insurance 
agency,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  State 
law.  Section  2  would  make  clear  that  the  bill 
is  not  intended  to  alter  the  right  of  any 
person,  including  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
to  obtain  Injunctive  relief  for  an  alleged 
antitrust  violation.  Once  such  an  injunction 
is  granted,  the  section  1  protections  vanish. 
The  proposed  legislation  follows  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  "field-tariff  doctrine,"  an- 
nounced by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Keogti  v. 
ChUMOO  A  NorthvieMtem  RaUway,  360  U.S. 
168  (1922).  In  an  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Brandeis.  the  Court  acknowledged  that  an 
antitrust  plaintiff  has  suffered  no  injury  If 
he  has  paid  for  goods  and  services  at  the 
only  legal  rate  authorized  under  a  system  of 
government  regulation.  The  doctrine  Is 
baaed  on  the  view  that  antitrust  damages 
should  not  be  Imposed  in  connection  with 
rates  approved  by  a  regulatory  body. 

I  authored,  similar  legislaUon  last  year, 
and  in  a  short  time,  S.  2103  attracted  12  oo- 
■ponaon.  That  legislation  has  been  altered 
in  two  very  Important  ways.  First,  the  new 
bill  applies  only  to  the  title  insurance  indus- 
try, rather  that  the  insurance  industry  in 
generaL  And  most  Important,  the  provision 
in  a  3103  which  made  the  UU  applicable  to 
pending  cases  has  been  dropped.  I  know 
that  some  Monbers  oppoae  the  application 
of  new  laws  to  pending  cases,  and  this  Im- 
pediment has  been  removed. 

With  these  cbangea,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Antitrust  Damages 
Clarification  Act  of  1987,  and  urge  rapid 
action  in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eoosent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Racx>ai>. 

There  beiiv  no  objection,  the  bill  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Raoou),  as  fol- 
lows: 

&808 
Be  it  enacted  by  Ou  SeruUe  and  Hove  of 
RevreaentoHvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  aetenMed,  That  this 
Act  shall  be  entitted  the  "Antitrust  Dam- 
ages Clarification  Act  of  1087". 

Sbcxioii  1.  No  damages,  costs,  or  attor- 
ney's fees  shall  be  awarded  under  section  16, 
15A.  or  16C  of  tiUe  15,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  or  use  of 
any  rate,  charge,  or  premium  filed  by  a  titie 
Insurance  company  with  a  State  Insurance 
department  or  agency;  or  authorised,  ap- 
proved, or  permitted  to  become  effective 
pursuant  to  the  insurance  laws  of  that 
State. 

Sac  X  Nothing  contained  in  section  1  of 
this  Act  is  int«!ided  to  alter  or  affect  the 
ability  of  any  peracm  or  any  governmental 
agency  to  obtain  injunctive  relief,  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  or  use  of  any 
such  rate,  charge,  or  premium.  Section  1 
shall  not  apply  to  any  activity  or  omduet 
undertaken  subsequent  to  and  In  violation 
of  a  filial  Judgment  or  order  by  a  court  or 
administrative  agency  granting  such  injunc- 
tive relief. 
Several     Senators     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  principally  as 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. I  want  to  say  first  of  all  that  in 
our  hearings  in  the  SmaU  Business 
Committee  last  year  we  found  the  No. 
1  item  on  everybody's  agenda  was  In- 
surance. We  found  that  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  coimtry,  which  is  what 
really  make  the  mare  go,  were  falling 
by  the  thousands,  particularly  those 
businesses  which  were  hit  by  product 
liability  insurance  Increases. 

And  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  listed  a  study  of  the  in- 
surance Industry  along  with  tort 
reform  as  its  No.  1  priority. 

The  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Businesses,  which  has  a  half- 
million  members,  and  the  Small  Bvisi- 
ness  Legislative  Council,  which  repre- 
sents 4  million  small  businesses,  all 
support  this  amendment. 

This  is  not  one  of  those  consumer 
issues  that  divide  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives. 

I  have  Just  heard  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  name 
bandied  about  quite  a  bit.  Someone 
even  said  he  was  a  very  conservative 
chairman.  Tet  he  testified  that  he 
strons^  supported  their  right  to  do 
studies  of  the  insurance  Industry. 

I  really  regret  that  the  word  tovesti- 
gatlon  has  been  used  here  constantly 
during  the  debate  on  this  amendment. 
Investigations.  I  think,  conjtire  up  the 
concept  that  somebody  has  been  guilty 


of  wrongdoing,  maybe  even  criminal 
wrongdoing.  Nowhere  in  the  amend- 
ment nor  anyplace  else  can  I  find  the 
word  investigation.  The  amendment 
does  not  even  mandate  that  the  Feder- 
al  Trade  Commission  do  a  study.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  do  a  study.  It  does  not  mandate 
a  study.  It  never  mentions  the  word  in- 
vestigations. It  simply  sajw  that  a 
study  of  the  insurance  indtistry  could 
be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  it  they  so  chose. 

But  the  iwint  that  seems  to  be 
missed  here  is  that  this  study,  should 
it  be  undertaken  by  Uiem  and  reported 
back  to  the  committees  as  provided  for 
in  the  Metzenbaum  amendment,  does 
not  bind  Congress  to  do  one  single 
thing.  If  that  commission  reports  yjmA 
that  the  insurance  companies  have 
been  notoriously  involved  in  a  conspir- 
acy to  fix  prices,  that  does  not  bind 
Congress  to  do  one  thing.  They  ronaln 
exempt  imder  the  McCarran-Fergusm 
Act  from  the  antltnist  laws. 

And  Congress  may  find  that  the 
report  deserves  no  attention,  some  at- 
tention, a  lot  of  attention,  or  what- 
ever. 

But  I  find  the  Metaenbaum  amend- 
ment to  be  fairly  innocuous,  and  I  do 
not  quite  understand  why  there  is  as 
much  opposition  to  it  as  there  is. 

Ijtst  year,  there  were  a  lot  of  people, 
even  the  insurance  industry,  who 
wanted  tort  reform.  Well,  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction to  say,  "I  want  States  rights 
where  Insurance  regulation  is  con- 
cerned." and  I  happen  to  agree  with 
that.  We  passed  the  McCarran-Fergu- 
son Act  in  1945  saying,  'We  hereby,  at 
the  Federal  level,  wash  our  hands  of 
Insurance  regulation.  States,  you  take 
it.  It  is  yours.  It  is  a  State  preroga- 
tive." 

When  I  was  Governor  of  my  State, 
we  had  a  very  fine  insurance  commia- 
sloner.  totally  fair,  and  we  found  smne 
fly-by-night  operators,  we  found  some 
abuses  that  you  will  find  in  any  State. 
But  by  and  large  the  legitimate  insur- 
ance Industry  in  my  State  did  and 
always  has  done  very  well  under  ag- 
gressive regulation  and  monitoring. 

But  you  cannot  on  the  one  hand  say, 
"I  want  States'  rights  for  this  kind  of 
regulation  but  we  want  Congress  to 
get  involved  in  tort  reform." 
That  is  a  contradiction,  too. 
So  my  only  interest  in  this  ts  to  try 
to  make  sure  that  small  busineas  tn 
this  country  is  getting  a  fair  shake, 
both  on  the  issue  of  tort  reform  and 
insurance  rates.  Incidentally,  a  lot  of 
States  in  this  country  are  moving  out 
in  the  field  of  tort  reform  and  aggres- 
sively changing  their  laws  so  that 
people,  for  example,  who  only  ccxitrib- 
uted  2  percent  of  the  neidlgence  to  an 
accident  do  not  have  to  pay  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost.  I  find  that  offensive 
myself.  Mr.  President,  and  I  am  a  trial 
lawyer. 
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But  in  any  event,  another  point  that 
needs  to  be  made  here  Is  that  we  are 
not  debating  a  repeal  of  the  McCar- 
ran*9eiviaon  Act.  which  exempts  the 
inmumnoe  industry  from  the  antitrust 
laws  of  this  Nation.  That  wlU  be  a  real 
donnybpook  if  that  ever  comes  up.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  support  a 
repeal  of  that  But  that  is  not  In  ques- 
tion here,  so  nobody  should  vote 
acainst  the  Metwnbaum  amendment 
because  it  deals  with  that  issue.  It 
does  not. 

It  is  sort  of  tragic  around  here  that 
we  cannot  debate  issues  like  this  with- 
out pecHde  choosing  up  sides  as  being 
for  or  against  something  like  the  in- 
surance industry. 

The  insurance  Industry  has  been  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine  from  a  politi- 
cal standpoint,  and  I  luive  always  tried 
to  hooor  thdr  wishes.  I  have  stead- 
teatly  voted  against  allowing  the  big 
banks  in  this  country  to  get  Involved 
in  the  insurance  business.  That  is  how 
protective  I  have  been.  Maybe  that  Is 
anticonsumer.  If  it  is,  I  plead  guilty. 

We  grandfathered  little  banks  like 
the  one  In  my  h(xne  town  years  ago 
and  allowed  them  to  sell  insurance, 
but  we  cut  it  off  and  said,  "If  you  have 
a  bank  in  a  town  above  a  certain  popu- 
lation, you  may  not  sell  insurance." 

Theie  are  probably  more  mom  and 
p(9  insurance  agencies  In  the  country 
than  anything  else  I  can  think  of,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  food  In- 
dustry. 

So  they  are  my  friends  and  I  want 
them  to  proq>er.  and  most  of  them 
qualify  as  small  businesses,  which  I 
feel  sworn  to  defend  and  help  all  I  can. 

But  I  must  say  this  is  not  an  investi- 
gatimi,  it  is  not  a  witch  hunt,  it  is 
simply  to  ask  the  FTC,  "If  you  choose 
to.  go  out  and  see  how  this  industry  is 
(Vomting  and  report  back  to  us." 

My  guess  is  that  they  are  operating 
in  a  very  legitimate  way  and  that  the 
report  will  cc»ne  back  saying  so.  But  I 
would  like  to  be  fort!lled  in  that  so 
that  I  can  say  to  others,  including  the 
small  business  people  who  come  and 
testify  before  my  committee,  I  woiild 
like  to  be  able  to  hold  up  an  FTC 
report  and  say,  "This  Is  not  your  prob- 
lem. We  have  had  an  extensive  study 
done  of  the  insurance  industry.  Not 
only  are  they  clean,  they  are  very  com- 
petitive." 

Nobody  understands  competitiveness 
better  than  small  business,  because 
they  fall  like  tenpins  every  day  they 
cannot  conviete.  But  they  want  other 
pe(H>le  to  have  to  compete,  too. 

So  this  is  not  an  anti-insurance 
amendment.  It  is  not  anti-anjrthlng. 

You  know,  we  have  a  law  that  takes 
care  of  the  Ivan  Boesky's.  They  say, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  those 
insider  trader  deals  in  New  York?" 

"We  are  not  going  to  do  anything. 
They  violated  the  law  and  that  Is  why 
they  are  In  trouble.  If  people  want  to 
take  the  chance  and  violate  the  law. 


th<n  they  take  the  chance  of  getting 
caitght  Just  like  Ivan  Boesky." 

In  this  particular  case,  we  are  not 
sa^ng  they  have  violated  the  law.  not 
evA  suggesting  that  anybody  has  vio- 
lated the  law.  We  are  Just  saying  that 
we  would  like  to  know  that  Insivance 
rates  In  this  country,  which  have 
caqsed  so  many  business  failures,  were 
legitimately  charged. 

llwant  to  say  again  to  the  Senator 
frota  Missouri  who  said  a  while  ago 
thsft  the  reason  this  provision  was  put 
lnt0  the  law  in  1980  was  because  regu- 
lators had  run  amok;  and  who  Is  going 
to  iwatch  the  regulators  if  Congress 
dott  not?  It  does  not  take  any  time  to 
watch  the  regulators  in  this  case,  be- 
cavBe  they  do  not  regulate.  They 
cannot  even  study. 

Sto  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with 
this.  I  want  to  be  careful  to  say  again 
to  ill  of  my  colleagues,  this  is  not  pro- 
Insurance  or  anti-insurance.  It  is  not 
pro^big  business  or  pro-small  business. 
It  is  simply  Congress  discharging  a  le- 
gitimate responsibility  to  say  to  the 
sm411  business  people  especially  of  this 
country:  Why  do  you  think  the  con- 
ktive  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Commission  is  for  this?  Why  do 
think  the  National  Federation  of 
ipendent  Businesses,  probably  one 
.  le  most  conservative  organizations 
in  ^erica,  are  for  it?  Why  do  you 
thUk  the  Small  Business  LegMative 
Council  is  for  it?  Because  they  wsuit  to 
know.  And  they  have  a  right  to  know, 
and  Congress  has  a  right  to  tell  them. 

S0  for  all  of  those  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
denjt.  I  will  support  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment. 

Iigr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business  be  printed  in  the 
RsdoRO. 

T^ere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waaj  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rn^BO,  as  follows: 

MA^DIG      iMStTSAHCK      COMrANIKS      COMPKIX 

CODLD  Makx  Ihsusarcx  Easikr  to  Fihd, 
P«yPor 

I  (By  John  Sloan) 

aJ  small-business  owner  in  California 
shoKied  around  for  liability  insurance  re- 
cent only  to  find  prices  pretty  much  the 
sam^  wherever  he  looked.  He  wonders  if 
thei^  is  some  form  of  price-fixing  taking 
place. 

Ini  at  least  40  states  insurance  companies 
use  ^hat  they  call  "administered  pricing"  to 
set  tates  for  workers'  compensation  insur- 
anc^because  those  states  do  not  have  a  pro- 
vislin  for  competitive  rating  of  such  poll- 
ciesj 

Tlie  two  examples  suggest  an  absence  of 
competition  in  the  insurance  industry  and 
more  than  a  few  people  are  wondering  If  the 
lack  of  competitive  pricing  is  one  reason  for 
thehigh cost  of  liability  insurance. 

Tne  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Buskiess,  Joined  by  consumer  groups,  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  oUled  i«- 
cently  for  repeal  of  a  legal  exempt' jn  in  the 
McQarran-Ferguson  Act  which  'Jiields  in- 


surance companies  from  anti-trust  laws  and 
from  frae-marlcet  forces  wliich  might  other- 
wise drive  insurance  costs  down. 

Last  y^.  it  was  argued  that  if  sUte  and 
federal  |ovemments  would  reform  the  civil 
Justice  System  (tort  reform),  the  problems 
of  cost  md  availability  of  liability  insurance 
would  be  alleviated.  Some  states  have 
passed  tort  reform  legislation,  and  while  it 
is  too  early  to  measure  the  effect  of  that 
action,  diere  is  enough  evidence  to  suggest 
that  at  test,  tort  reform  is  only  part  of  the 
solutionJ 

Meanwhile,  the  liability  insurance  crisis 

An  aircraft  corporation  in  Waco, 

~  $25,000  for  $3  million  in  cover- 

1983.  $50,000  in  1984  and  $200.00  in 


:er  of  food  processing  machinery 
thead.  Ohio,  paid  $50,000  for  cover- 
)84  on  a  policy  that  contained  a 
luctible  provision.  In  1986,  that 
same  company  paid  $150,000  for  the  same 
coverage^  the  deductible  was  increased  to 
$50,000,  the  manufacturer  was  required  to 
fiimish  S  $300,000  letter  of  credit  to  the  in- 
surer and  pay  legal  expenses  for  settling 
claims.    I 

Small  firms,  faced  with  rising  insurance 
costs  and  limited  availability  of  coverage 
must  make  critical  choices:  pay  the  price 
and  cut  costs  someplace  else  or  go  out  of 
business. 

Those  firms,  like  almost  every  other  seg- 
ment of  American  business,  live  and  die 
through  I  cmnpetition  in  the  market  place. 
Insurance  companies  should  too. 

The  Sf  preme  Court  has  called  anti-tnist 
laws  "the  Magna  Carta  of  free  enterprise." 
saying  tnat  they  guarantee  to  every  busi- 
ness, no  jmatter  how  small,  the  freedom  to 
compete4-"to  assert  with  vigor,  imagination, 
devotioni  and  Ingenuity  whatever  economic 
muscle  it  can  muster." 

TamiN^Ing  with  anti-trust  laws  to  protect 
one  industry  from  competition  causes  eco- 
nomic hardship  to  other  businesses,  particu- 
larly the  smaller  ones.  Repeal  of  the  anti- 
trust ex^nption  within  McCarran-Ferguson 
will  not.! by  itself,  solve  the  liability  insur- 
ance cr^.  But  a  combination  of  tort 
reform,  closer  scrutiny  of  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry by  the  states  and  application  of  anti- 
trust laii«  will  help  make  liability  insurance 
more  available  and  affordable. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  ap  a  cosponsor  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio's  amendment  which  would 
give  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
the  autnority  to  examine  the  insur- 
ance in<iustry.  This  amendment  is  also 
supported  by  Senator  HoLLnfos,  the 
chairm^  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee:  and  Daniel  Oliver,  the 
Chairmkn  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missionJ 

The  atnendment  is  very  clear  in  its 
intent,  (t  would  not  take  away  State 
regulatibn  of  the  insurance  industry. 
It  WOUI4  not  authorize  the  FTC  to  en- 
force antitrust  laws  or  consumer  pro- 
tection laws  against  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry. It  would  not  amend  or  repeal 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act. 

It  wotild  simply  allow  the  FTC  to 
conduct  studies  and  prepare  reports  on 
the  insurance  business.  It  would  also 
require  the  FTC  to  report  its  inst- 
ance ac  ivities  to  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees at  the  outset  of  each  fiscal 


year.  In  short,  it  would  give  Congress 
and  State  regulators  the  Information 
so  that  they  could  be  effective  policy- 
makers in  this  area. 

During  February's  FTC  reauthoriza- 
tion hearing,  the  Chairman  of  the 
FTC  testified: 

A  principal  reason  for  the  FTC's  creation 
was  to  serve  as  a  body  of  experts  on  impor- 
tant Issues  of  commerce  that  affect  Ameri- 
can consiuners.  To  discharge  that  duty,  the 
Commission  has  over  the  years  assembled  a 
highly  trained  staff  of  accountants,  lawyers, 
and  other  professionals.  No  one  can  deny 
that  the  insurance  industry  is  a  vital  one  for 
virtually  aU  Americans.  And  yet  Congress 
has  by  law  imposed  sharp  limits  on  our  abil- 
ity to  analyze  that  industry.  The  Commis- 
sion is  not  restricted  with  respect  to  other 
industries.  We  see  no  reason  for  continuing 
it  with  respect  to  the  business  of  insurance. 
We  therefore  urge  the  subcommittee  to 
report  out  a  bill  that  deletes  this  anti-con- 
sumer limitation. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  this  Nation 
was  gripped  by  an  insurance  crisis  that 
threatened  every  facet  of  American 
life.  My  own  State.  West  Virginia,  was 
particularly  hard  hit. 

West  Virginia's  instirance  crisis 
reached  its  peak  in  April  of  last  year 
when  five  of  the  major  malpractice 
providers  issued  cancellation  notices  to 
6,500  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  health  professionals,  as  well  as 
58  hospitals  and  rural  health  care  clin- 
ics. They  were  told  that  their  policies 
were  being  canceled  as  the  result  of  an 
insurance/tort  reform  bill  that  had  re- 
cently passed  in  the  State  legislature. 
They  were  also  Informed  that  they 
had  less  than  4  weeks  to  find  a  new 
source  of  insurance  coverage. 

The  insurance  industry's  action,  in  a 
State  which  is  already  medically  un- 
derserved,  threw  the  State  Into  tur- 
moil. Scores  of  West  Virginians  called 
my  office  after  being  told  by  their  dew- 
tors  that  their  hospital,  health  clinic, 
dialj^sis  center,  or  doctor's  office  would 
be  closed. 

Ultimately,  the  insurers  decided 
against  cancellation  of  these  policies. 
However,  this  came  only  after  they 
had  wrought  havoc  on  my  State's  al- 
ready strained  health  care  system  and 
forced  West  Virginia's  taxpayers  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  spe- 
cial legislative  session.  During  this  spe- 
cial session,  the  legislators  eliminated 
the  offending  provisions  of  the  tort 
reform/insurance  bill.  In  short.  West 
Virginia  was  held  hostage  by  some  in- 
surers and  the  insurers  won  because 
the  crisis  provided  us  with  no  other  al- 
ternative. 

While  West  Virginia  provided  a  dra- 
matic worst-case  example  of  the 
impact  of  the  Insurance  crisis,  this 
crisis  reached  each  and  every  State. 
Day  care  centers,  municipalities, 
parks,  small  businesses,  and  profes- 
sionals were  mired  in  a  liability  situa- 
tion that  threatened  to  curtail  our  ev- 
eryday lives. 
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Mr.  President,  when  last  year's  in- 
surance crisis  hit  West  Virginia  and 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  I  had  many 
questions.  The  main  question  being, 
how  did  we  get  into  this  insurance 
crisis?  I  requested  hearings  on  the  in- 
surance crisis— and  the  Commerce 
Committee  held  hearings.  I  met  with 
groups  on  all  sides  of  the  issue.  I 
talked  to  State  regulators.  However, 
my  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues to  understand  the  causes  of 
the  Insurance  ct\s\&  were  extremely 
curtailed  by  a  lack  of  Federal  exper- 
tise in  this  area. 

I  xmderstand  that  the  insurance  In- 
diistry  is  regulated  at  the  State  level 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  change  that. 
Let  me  repeat  that:  I  believe  that  the 
States  should  continue  to  regulate  the 
insurance  industry.  However,  the  in- 
surance crisis  was  not  just  a  West  Vir- 
ginia crisis— it  was  a  national  crisis. 
Some  alleged  that  the  insurance  crisis 
was  caused  by  a  civU  justice  system 
run  amok;  others  alleged  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  underwriting  practices 
of  the  industry  during  the  early 
1980's.  No  one  alleged  that  the  cause 
of  the  insurance  crisis  rested  within 
the  boundaries  of  one  State. 

In  order  to  understand  the  causes  of 
West  Virginia's  Insurance  dilemma.  I 
needed  to  know  about  more  than  just 
West  Virginia's  insurance  practices. 
However,  I  had  nowhere  to  turn.  I  find 
almost  no  sources  of  independent  ex- 
pertise on  this  issue.  I  even  contacted 
several  academic  institutions  but 
found  few  sources  of  help  in  the  prop- 
erty-casualty area. 

Ironically,  even  the  insurance  indus- 
try—which is  now  fighting  this  amend- 
ment—recognized the  national  scope 
of  the  crisis.  Last  year,  insurers  came 
to  Congress  and  asked  that  the  prod- 
uct liability  laws  be  reformed  in  order 
to  alleviate  the  insurance  crisis.  I  sup- 
ported the  product  liability  bill  last 
year  and  cosponsored  Senator  Kas- 
tdt's  tort  reform  bill  this  year.  Howev- 
er. I  don't  think  that  the  insurers  can 
honestly  say  that  the  solution  lies  at 
the  national  level,  but  we  can't  exam- 
ine the  industry  from  a  national  per- 
spective. 

If  there  is  a  national  problem,  we 
need  some  expertise  at  this  level.  As 
Daniel  Oliver  said  and  I  quoted  above, 
the  FTC  has  assembled  a  group  of  ex- 
perts on  commerce  issues.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  FTC  shouldn't  be  able 
to  analjrze  the  insurance  industry- 
just  as  it  does  with  other  industries. 

Mr.  President,  policymakers  at  the 
State  and  Federal  level  need  the 
FTC's  help  to  understand  the  insur- 
ance crisis  and  the  causes  of  that 
crisis.  While  the  crisis  has  been  allevi- 
ated in  many  areas,  certain  lines  of  in- 
surance such  as  medical  malpractice 
insurance  are  still  unavailable  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  in- 
surance is  a  cyclical  industry.  While 
the  availability  crisis  has  eased  for 


now,  experts  predict  that  we  will  face 
another  crisis  5  to  7  years  from  today. 

I  hope  that  the  next  time  we  face 
such  a  crisis  that  policymakers  at  the 
SUte  and  Federal  level  will  be  better 
prepared  and  that  we  will  have  more 
information  and  expertise  available  to 
us.  State  and  Federal  policymakers 
should  not  be  compelled,  by  the 
strength  of  an  industry,  to  legislate  in 
the  dark. 

BCr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dodo).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

ORDsa  or  paocBDUBX 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  to  me  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  some  indication  here  that 
Senators  might  depend  on  as  to  where 
we  go  from  here. 

I  wonder  if  we  can  get  an  agreement 
to  put  the  amendment  over  until  to- 
morrow and  schedule  a  vote  on  or  in 
relation  to  the  amendment  at  say  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield,  I  have  no  objection  to  put- 
ting it  over.  I  would  like  to  take  5  min- 
utes or  so  right  now  to  express  my 
opinion  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  let  me  see  if  I  can  get  a  re- 
sponse tothis? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  May  I  respond 
to  the  majority  leader?  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  prepared  to  vote  tonight. 
I  am  willing  to  vote  tonight  on  my 
amendment,  and  I  am  willing  to  vote 
tonight  on  final  passage  of  the  bill, 
whatever  the  leadership  and  managers 
want.  If  we  go  over  until  tomorrow,  I 
am  not  exactly  certain.  I  know  I  am 
not  prepared  this  evening  to  agree  to 
any  time  certain  because  I  would  like 
to  take  some  stock  of  what  has  tran- 
spired overnight.  But  if  there  is  any 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  manag- 
ers to  vote  tonight,  I  am  willing  to 
vote  tonight.  If  we  go  over  until  to- 
morrow. I  am  willing  to  agree  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill,  but  I  am  not  willing 
at  this  point  to  agree  to  a  time  certain. 
But  that  is  not  to  say  I  would  not  be 
willing  to  do  so  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wiU  continue  to  yield,  may  I 
have  any  input  that  other  Senators 
may  wish  to  make  on  this  matter?  It 
would  be  well  if  we  could  get  an  agree- 
ment on  the  remaining  amendments 
so  there  would  be  some  understanding 
as  to  what  amendments  will  be  called 
up  and  hopefully  a  time  limit  thereotL 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  jrield  to  me  as  well.  I 
would  consult  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  in 
doing  so  advise  the  distinguishd  major- 
ity leader  that  I  believe  we  know  of 
only  four  amendments.  There  is  in  ad- 
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dttloD  to  the  pending  amendment  a 
pcaetble  Moond-decree  amoidment 
which  I  may  offer  to  the  pending 
amendment.  There  la  an  amendment 
which  may  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  TtxMM,  Benatffl*  Oiuidi.  relating 
to  the  funding  lerela.  There  la  an 
amendment  whlA  may  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Sena- 
tor DoMmci,  relating  to  Native  Amer- 
ican craft  or  counterfeit  Native  Ameri- 
can craft  Imported  Into  thli  country, 
and  there  is  an  amendment  which  may 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, Senator  BoscHwxrt.  relating  to 
another  seetkm  of  the  bill  having  to 
do  with  a  rectrletkm  on  the  FTCs 
abfllty  to  investigate  agricultural  mar- 
keting ordeta.  I  koom  of  no  other 
amendments  which  Senators  have  no- 
ticed to  the  committee. 

It  mli^t  be  possible,  I  express  the 
ho^  that  It  Is  possible  to  get  a  unani- 
mous oooaent  agreemmt  that  those 
would  be  the  only  amendments  allow- 
able for  consideration  when  we  come 
back  In.  Have  I  accurately  described 
the  situation? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  beUeve  the  Senator 
fmn  Tennessee  has  accurately  de- 
scribed the  situation.  I  know  of  no 
other  amendments,  and  I  believe  other 
Senators  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  make  their  wishes  known  on 
amendments  on  this  bUl,  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Earlier  the  staff  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  had  cleared  over  the 
teleplumes  an  agreonait  which  would 
limit  amendments  to  those  amend- 
ments which  have  been  named  here.  If 
It  Is  agreeatde  with  Senators,  I  would 
like  to  propound  the  request  limiting 
amendments  to  those  amendments.  If 
ther  would  be  no  objection,  at  least  we 
could  then  tomorrow  proceed  with 
that  understanding. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois would  ccmtinue  to  yield.  I  should 
say— so  the  record  Is  dear— the  list 
which  I  Just  enumerated  includes  at 
least  two  amendmmts  that  are  in  ad- 
dition to  the  list  which  was  cleared  on 
the  telephone  earlier.  The  thrust  of 
the  majority  leader's  remain  earlier 
still  hold;  that  is.  Senators  on  both 
sides  have  had  ample  opportunity.  At 
least  two  Sen«tors  in  response  to  those 
calls  oqwessed  an  inclination  to  intro- 
duce these  other  amendments.  But  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
comity  to  say  these  amendments  are 
the  ones  that  are  on  the  list,  and  there 
are  no  others  to  our  knowledge. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  wHl  indulge  me 
Iviefly,  may  I  ask  the  manager  and 
the  ranking  manager  once  more  to 
name  the  authors  of  amendments  that 
we  know  about? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  addition  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  there  is  a  second- 
degree  amendment  which  I  may  offer 
in  my  own  behalf  to  the  pending 
amendment.  And  it  would,  if  offered. 
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as  an  effort  to  reach  a  ccnnpro- 
mlse  CO  the  matters  under  discussion. 

Se(  and.  we  have  been  made  aware  of 
a  po  isible  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  Senator  Obamm.  which 
woul  1  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
auth  >rlaed  funding  level. 

Ttatrd.  we  have  been  made  aware  of 
an  i^nendment  which  may  be  offered 
by  tl  e  Soiator  from  New  Mexico.  Sen- 
ator SoMsnci.  which  would  classify  as 
an  upfalr  trade  practice  the  importa- 
tion of  counterfeit  Native  American 
arts  and  crafts  if  they  are  not  appro- 
priately labeled  as  to  their  country  of 
orlgm. 

Tta^  we  have  been  made  aware  of 
an  atnendment  which  may  be  offered 
by  toe  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Sena- 
tor 9oscHwm.  which  would  have  the 
eff  edt  of  removing  a  restriction  cur- 
rentcr  in  the  bill,  which  has  been  in 
the  0111  before  this  Congress,  that  cur- 
prevents  the  FTC  from  investi- 
the  effect  of  marketing  orders. 
McCAIN.  Will  the  Senator 
yieltf 

Miy  GORE.  Yes 

Mr,  McCAIN.  I  have  been  informed 
therf  is  also  a  possibility  of  a  Dan- 
forth-Ford  possible  second-degree 
amendment  to  Metzenbaum.  depend- 
ing on  the  course  of  events  as  the 
votes  take  place  on  the  amendment. 
So  I  have  been  asked  to  protect  that 
as  well. 

Mr.  GORK  That  would  be  five 
amendments.  I  say  to  the  majority 
lead«r. 

Bin.  BYRD.  Very  welL  I  am  inqtilring 
of  the  Republican  leader  if  we  might 
proceed  to  propound  this  request. 

hte.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  indulgence  of  my  colleague.  I 
first  heard  about  the  Domenid 
ameadment  and  I  heard  about  the 
Gore  second-degree  amendment,  and  I 
have  no  problem  with  that.  Now  hear- 
ing ^x>ut  some  more,  including  a  Dan- 
fortl  -Ford  amendment,  I  do  not  even 
kno^ '  what  that  is.  I  want  to  say  the 
Sena  tor  from  Ohio  has  concerns.  I  do 
not  I  igree  to  something  until  I  at  least 
Icnow  what  it  is.  I  am  not  saying  I  am 
to  it  nor  would  I  be  opposed 
h  an  agreement.  But  I  am  frank 
to  you  that  the  additional 
icnts  that  have  been  forthcom- 
ing do  give  me  some  cause  for  concern. 

MX.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois wlU  yield  further,  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  was  familiar  with 
the  fnibstance  of  the  possible  second- 
degree  amendment  which  I  would 
offer.  I  express  the  hope  that  while 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  is 
consulted  on  the  rest  of  the  agree- 
ment, it  might  be  possible  to  give  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  some  indication  of 
the  substance  of  the  other  possible 
secobd-degree  amendment. 

wiuld  that  satisfy  the  Senator's 
condem? 

Mr.  IfETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  i»  not  the  Senator's  second-degree 
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amendmiint  that  concerns  me.  I 
thought  I  heard  of  a  Danf orth-Ford 
amendment,  undescribed. 

Mr.  GqRE.That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MlfTZENBAXTM.  I  am  always  in- 
terested lin  undescribed  amendments. 
When  Itj  Is  so  described.  I  may  not 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  continue  to  yield,  let  me 
say  if  wf  do  not  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  this  undescribed 
amendmtot  will  be  perfectly  In  order, 
and  sevenl  others  will  be  as  well. 

As  the  manager  of  the  bOl  and  chair- 
man of  iihe  subcommittee  which  pro- 
duced the  bill,  I  have  one  very  strong 
priority.  That  is  to  try  to  get  an  au- 
thorization bill  passed,  because  one 
has  not  been  painwd  since  1980.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  that  if  we 
can  demonstrate  progress  and  limit 
the  nim^r  of  amendments  so  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
not  tempted  to  pull  the  bill  down  be- 
cause there  is  no  realistic  hope  that  we 
wo«ild  ndt  consume  such  an  enormous 
amoimt  qf  time  on  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
why  not  permit  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  SncoH]  to  be  heard  and.  in 
the  interim,  perhaps  we  can  all  take  a 
look  at  what  these  amendments  are. 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  been  very  patient 
and  very  courteous  and  I  would  not 
impose  on  his  time  longer. 

May  I  ^y  to  my  friend  from  Ohio 

there  is  an  indisposition 

ive  any  votes  further  this 

tAUM.  I  am  not  rush- 
want  to  be  cooperative. 

So  our  coUeagues  may 
^t.  there  will  be  no  more  roll- 
tonight. 

[ON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Metaenbaum  amend- 
ment. Illinois  ranks  second  only  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  the  State  of  the 
Presiding  Officer,  in  terms  of  insur- 
ance. I  fWit  a  healthy  insurance  in- 
dustry. "That  industry  not  only  pro- 
tects this  country  and  her  people;  it 
also  is  one  of  the  few  wajrs  we  save. 

An  insurance  sales  person  comes 
around,  knoclLS  on  our  door,  and  in  a 
moment  of  wealcness  or  imprudence, 
we  are  not  sure  which,  we  agree  to  pay 
so  much  a  month  or  so  much  a  quarter 
for  insurance.  That  ends  up  being  one 
of  the  few  ways  we  as  a  people  save 
money,  fiut,  the  insurance  industry 
has,  I  think,  gone  too  far. 

The  SJenator  from  Ai^ansas  men- 
tioned siiiall  business.  Their  No.  1  con- 
cern is  insurance.  I  Just  received  a  bul- 
letin frotn  a  friend  of  mine  in  Anna. 
Hi,  Jack;  Lewis,  who  is  in  the  bakery 
biislnessj  He  enclosed  a  bulletin  from 
the  mi^ols  BCanufacturers  Associa- 
tion. It  isted  the  10  major  points  of 
concern  tor  the  Illinois  BCanuf  acturers 
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Association.  The  No.  1  concern  in  that 
list  is  insurance. 

We  have  to  make  sure  the  pendulum 
does  not  swing  too  far,  that  we  keep  a 
middle  ground.  If  the  insurance  indus- 
try continues  to  have  its  antitrust  ex- 
emption under  McCarran-Ferguson,  it 
continues  to  be  the  only  industry  to 
my  knowledge,  and  I  would  be  pleased 
to  be  corrected  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  believe  it  is 
the  only  industry  that  is  exempt  from 
PTC. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  remember  a  few  years 
ago,  we  also  exempted  the  funeral  in- 
dustry, but  that  is  now  removed.  Now 
it  is  only  the  insiu-ance  industry.  The 
reality  is,  that  is  not  a  rational  lEind  of 
thing.  We  are  the  only  nation  not  to 
have  national  control  of  insurance.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  that  is  what  we 
ought  to  have,  but  I  do  think  we  ought 
to  know  what  is  going  on  and  we  do 
not  know  what  is  going  on. 

I  heard  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford], 
who  does  a  superb  Job  as  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Coromittee,  say  just  a  little 
while  ago,  "I  wonder  if  the  State  com- 
missioners of  instirance  know  what  is 
happening,  that  their  authority  is 
going  to  be  taken  away?" 

The  reality  is  we  are  not  taldng 
away  the  authority  from  any  State 
commissioner,  but  we  are  malung  it 
possible  for  the  FTC  to  protect  the 
American  public  a  little  better.  The  re- 
ality is,  and  let  us  be  candid,  too  many 
State  insurance  commissioners  are  in 
the  hip  pocket  of  the  insurance  indus- 
try rather  than  protecting  the  Ameri- 
can public.  That  is  the  reality.  And  we 
Imow  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that 
does  harm  to  the  insurance  industry;  I 
want  to  protect  the  insurance  indus- 
try. But  I  also  want  to  protect  the 
American  consiuner  and  I  see  too 
many  television  ads  about  cancer  in- 
surance or  if  you  are  over  65,  you  can 
get  this  insurance  and  it  is  going  to 
cost  you  a  few  pennies.  I  Just  know  in- 
stinctively that  some  of  that  is  not 
soimd.  is  not  solid.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  FTC  able  to  take  a  look  at  that 
kind  of  thing.  So  I  urge  my  friends  in 
this  body  to  accept  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment. 

I  would  add  candidly  that  I  am  not 
optimistic  it  is  going  to  be  accepted.  I 
understand  the  power  of  the  insurance 
industry  in  this  body,  but  if  you  ask 
what  is  in  the  public  interest,  I  think 
very  clearly,  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment is  in  the  public  interest. 

I  see  my  friend  from  Kentucky  on 
the  floor  here  and  I  gather  he  may 
differ  with  me.  Does  he  wish  me  to 
yield  to  him? 

Mr.  FORD.  No,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 
After  the  statement  the  Senator  made 


mentioning  my  name,  I  would  like  the 
floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say,  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Metz- 
enbaum amendment  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  hope  it  is  supported  by  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  men- 
tioned my  name  a  few  moments  ago. 
He  was  complimentary.  But  when  I 
said  I  wonder  if  the  insurance  industry 
knows  about  this  amendment,  we 
made  an  agreement  with  them.  We 
made  a  compromise  with  them.  The 
Senator  was  in  the  House  at  the  time. 
We  had  a  conference  and  we  made  an 
agreement  with  them.  Now  we  are 
breaking  that  agreement.  Now  I  think 
the  insurance  commissioners,  if  we  are 
breaJUng  an  agreement  with  them,  we 
ought  to  have  them  in  and  they  ought 
to  know  what  is  coming  down  the  pike. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois said  the  insurance  commissioners 
are  in  the  pocket  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry. He  said  that.  All  I  want  him  to 
do  is  start  naming  them.  If  we  are 
going  to  accuse  people  of  being  in  the 
pockets  of  certain  big  industries,  then 
we  ought  to  start  naming  them  and 
saying,  this  insurance  commissioner  is 
in  the  pocket  of  the  Insurance  compa- 
ny; then  we  will  start  going  from 
there. 

We  get  up  here  and  hear  allegations 
of  how  big  the  industry  is;  we  are 
fighting  Mr.  Big  and  we  are  trying  for 
the  little  people.  Let  me  Just  say,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
the  merits  of  the  amendment. 

I  do  want  to  get  into  the  merits  of 
my  word.  My  word  was  made  in  1980 
and  we  made  a  compromise.  Today,  we 
are  breaking  that  if  we  pass  the  so- 
called  Metzenbaum  amendment.  I  im- 
derstand  the  problems  that  are  coming 
down.  I  understand  them  very  weU. 
But  let  us  be  careful  about  the  accusa- 
tions that  we  are  making  and  the 
statements  that  we  are  making  as  they 
relate  to  other  Members  of  this  body. 

I  Just  wanted  to  clear  up  those  two 
points  and  be  sure  that  when  we  make 
a  Judgment,  we  are  not  making  a  Judg- 
ment as  it  relates  to  how  big  and  how 
powerful  that  industry  is  in  this 
Chamber.  I  hope  we  wlU  make  a  Judg- 
ment based  on  what  is  right,  make  a 
Judgment  based  on  what  regulations 
this  Congress  should  pass.  I  think  we 
ought  to  make  a  Judgment  as  it  relates 
to  what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
consumers.  And  at  that  point  then, 
Mr.  President,  we  will  do  the  thing 
that  is  right.  So  I  hope  that  when  we 
do  come  back  tomorrow— and  I  will  re- 
serve the  right  until  tomorrow.  Sena- 
tor Damvostb  and  I,  to  have  an 
amendment.  I  have  listened  to  other 
Senators  on  the  Senate  floor.  When 
we  start  listing  amendments,  they  say, 
"X  Senator's  amendment."  It  does  not 
describe  the  content  of  that  amend- 
ment. They  are  Just  protecting  their 


right.  I  intend  to  protect  my  right,  be- 
cause my  word  is  on  the  line,  with  a 
compromise  that  Senator  Dabtokth 
and  others  worked  out  in  1980. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  my  coUeague 
yield? 

Bir.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  with  interest  to  the 
debate.  I  sxispect  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  say  at  this  time  this  whole 
effort  is  one  more  attempt  by  amend- 
ment this  time  on  the  FTC  legisla- 
tion—to  get  the  Federal  Government 
further  involved  in  regulatloiL  This 
amendment  also  bsrpaases  the  legiti- 
mate activity  and  right  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  subcommit- 
tees thereof.  We  tiave  trouble  in  the 
insurance  industry  today,  and  Indeed  I 
say  that  we  do  have  it  in  some  in- 
stances. That  does  not  Justify,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Senator,  the  move  that 
is  being  attempted  to  rush  in  and  start 
regulating  the  insurance  industry,  one 
of  the  industries  which  has  never  been 
regulated  from  the  Federal  level.  This 
is  being  done,  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  rush  to  deregulation. 
Deregulation  is  the  magical  word.  We 
deregulated  the  trucking  industry.  We 
deregulated  the  airline  industry.  We 
deregulated  the  telephone  industry, 
with  some  rather  dire  consequences,  I 
might  say.  And  here  we  have  at  best  a 
camel's  nose  under  the  tent  to  regu- 
late the  insxirance  industry  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Now,  I  did  hear  a  statement  on  the 
floor  from  one  of  my  colleagues  that 
the  ins\irance  directors  of  the  States 
were  in  the  hip  pocket  of  the  insur- 
ance industry. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  my  coUeague 
yield? 

Mr.  EIXON.  I  see  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois. If  I  could  jrield  to  him  for  a  ques- 
tion, without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  and 
my  friend  from  Kentucky  did  quote 
me  accurately.  I  said  too  many  are.  I 
did  not  say  all  of  them  are.  But  from 
the  experience  I  have  had  In  the  State 
of  Illinois— and  I  am  pleased  to  say  we 
have  gradually  improved  and  I  think  it 
is  true  in  many  States— I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  that  too  often  In- 
sxirance  commissioners  serve  the  In- 
dustry rather  than  the  public.  That  is 
the  reality  we  have  to  face.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  appreciate  very  much 
my  very  forthright  and  honest  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Illinois,  who 
is  a  great  Member  of  this  body.  I  serve 
with  him  with  him  great  honor. 

I  suppose  there  are  and  there  have 
been  some  insurance  directors  of  the 
States  who  may  have  been  under  the 
influence  or,  if  not,  in  the  hip  pocket 
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of  tbe  fnnmnoe  Industry.  There  have 
alK  been  those  who  do  not  fit  that 
category.  I  remember,  when  I  was 
Governor,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  dlffl- 
eolty  with  an  individual  by  the  name 
of.  I  believe.  Dennenberg.  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  any- 
thing but  in  the  hip  poAet  of  the  in- 
surance industry.  And  so  I  do  not 
agree  with  my  friend  frcmi  Illinois  that 
there  are  very  many,  if  any.  There 
may  be  some.  Most  okT  the  insurance 
directors  are  hli^-dass  professionals 
who  do  an  excellent  Job.  I  will  agree 
with  my  friend  from  Illinois  on  some 
of  the  erltidsm  he  has  made  against 
some  of  the  insurance  directors. 

I  remember,  back  those  8  years 
when  I  served  as  Governor  of  Nebras- 
ka, we  had  a  particularly  strong  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Insurance 
Directors  that  did  an  excellent  Job  at 
poUdng  the  industry.  I  suspect  that 
over  the  years,  for  reasons  that  I  do 
not  fully  know,  and  perhaps  do  not  ap- 
preciate, there  has  been  somewhat  of 
a  lack  of  attention  to  that  vigorous 
action  we  oace  had  under  the  direction 
of  the  insurance  act  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  has  kept  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  the  insurance  reg- 
ulation business  known  as  the  McCar- 
ran-Ferguson  Act.  Possibly— and  I 
have  suq>ected  it  might  be— it  is  a  fact 
that  that  strong  State  insurance  asso- 
ciation, with  Strang  ties  between  the 
Insurance  directors  through  their  na^ 
tional  assoriation.  may  not  be  as  effec- 
tive as  it  once  was.  I  agree  very  much 
with  my  friend  from  Illinois  and,  al- 
though I  did  not  hear  him  address  it. 
very  likely  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league frran  the  State  of  Ohio. 

I  watch  some  of  the  advertising  on 
television  today  that  I  would  call  mis- 
leading at  best  and  phony  at  the 
worst.  Now,  I  am  not  sure  of  all  of  the 
insurance  laws  of  all  of  the  States,  but 
I  would  say  it  is  very  likely  that  some 
insurance  director  in  some  State,  iso- 
lated or  otherwise,  had  to  OK.  give  his 
stamp  of  approval  to  that  type  of  ad- 
vertising. I  am  piuticularly  offended 
by  the  ad  that  appears  on  cable  televi- 
sion frequently  and  regularly  that  Is 
directed  to  veterans:  "Attention  veter- 
ans, a  q^edal  deal  for  you."  They  even 
use  a  replica  of  an  eagle,  which  would 
certainly  lead  everyone  to  believe, 
unless  they  were  a  very  careful  listen- 
er, that  Indeed  this  was  a  GI  Insurance 
policy.  There  \b  a  disclaimer.  Mr. 
President,  that  says,  "Not  connected 
with  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." or  some  such  words. 

In  any  industry  we  must  realize  that 
we  are  not  going  to  have  everybody 
always  living  up  to  what  is  generally 
considered  to  be  honest  and  proper, 
and  I  suspect  that  very  likely  some  of 
those  people  got  on  television  with 
those  deceiving  ads  that  for  the  most 
part  and  to  a  large  extent  are  designed 
to  fleece  the  public— I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  any  one  ad  does  that,  but  I 


have  Iseen  some  that  I  would  think 
were  feu^Mct— but  I  do  not  believe,  be- 
cause! there  ^vs  been  some  letdowns 
in  ths  attention  that  was  once  directed 
to  the  insurance  industry,  that  Justi- 
fies, Mr.  President,  our  taking  action 
to  prqtect  everyone. 

If  |re  had  a  simple  sense-of-the- 
Senatie  resolution  which  brought  out 
some  of  the  legitimate  complaints  that 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  and  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  and  probably  others 
have,]  calling  attention  of  the  insur- 
ance lidustry  in  general  and  the  insur- 
ance (Urectors  of  the  States  and  the 
Govesnors  of  those  States  in  particu- 
lar to  the  concerns  that  we  have,  if 
there  are  some  shortcomings  in  the 
preseat  regulation  system  of  the  insur- 
ance industry.  It  would  likely  be  very 
effectively  and  effldentiy  corrected 
without  Uncle  Sam  starting  up  a 
brand  new  bureaucracy  or  an  even 
larges  bureaucracy  than  we  presenUy 
have  to  be  watchdogs  of  the  insurance 
indiisiry.  By  and  large  I  think  most 
objedflve  analjrsts  conclude  that  the 
McCatran-Ferguson  Act  has  been  a 
good  ine  for  keeping  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmcnt  out  of  the  insurance  business 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  It  remain  in  that  fashion. 

So,  for  the  first  reason.  I  believe 
that  whatever  is  done  in  this  area,  if 
anything,  it  first  should  be  referred  to 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
subcommittee  of  Jiuisdiction.  to  look 
at  any  suggested  changes  that  might 
or  might  not  be  in  order  on  a  matter 
as  important  as  this. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
not  wise  to  come  up  with  something  of 
this  nature  and  put  it  on  as  an  amend- 
ment and  bypass  the  normal  process. 
That  is  the  first  reason  why  I  am 
this  proposal  and  anything 
like  it; 

»nd,  I  strongly  am  opposed, 
during  this  era  of  deregulation,  to 
even  Consider  the  thought  of  regulat- 
ing tike  insurance  industry,  when  we 
do  noi  have,  obviously,  the  wherewith- 
al to  4o  that  at  the  Federal  level. 

So  t  certainly  reserve  my  right  to 
vote  against  this  measure  if  it  is  called 
to  a  rollcall  vote.  I  simply  say  that 
should  the  amendment  prevail,  I 
woul<|  not  be  surprised  if  that  might 
not  ht  the  abrupt  end  to  the  FTC  leg- 
islation that  is  presentiy  before  us, 
which  is  being  amended  in  a  fashion  to 
disrupt  the  historic  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
the  iifturance  industry. 

ShcBild  that  amendment  be  adopted. 
I  thi4k  it  is  only  proper  that  I  serve 
some  framing  now  that  very  likely  ex- 
tended debate  would  follow  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  yltld  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished managers  of  the  bill  have 
indicated  that  they  will  be  ready  to 
resume  consideration  of  the  measure 
tomorrow   morning   at   10   o'clock.   I 


therefore 

on 

sideration 

The 
out  objection. 


tomon  ow, 


phesid: 


Apnl  7, 1987 

unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  resume  con- 
of  the  pending  bill. 

ING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  SO  ordered. 
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PROHIBlfnON  ON  ENTRANCE 
FEE  AT  THE  STATUE  OF  LIB- 
ERTY NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Bdr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiB  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  75,  S.  626,  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  wided  between  Mr.  Braolxy 
and  BCr.  DTAiuto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  b^  stated  by  titie. 

The  legidative  derk  read  as  follows: 

A  biU  (S.[626)  to  prohibit  the  imposition 
of  an  entrance  fee  at  the  Statue  of  liberty 
National  tfonument,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obJ<  ction  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  im- 
migrants ho  longer  pass  through  the 
Great  Hall  on  Ellis  Island  or  witness 
firsthand  from  steamer  decks  the 
Statue  of  Liberty's  light  of  freedom 
and  welcome.  But  for  all  Americans, 
immigrant,  and  visitors.  Lady  Liberty 
remains  t^e  preeminent  symbol  of  the 
promise  of  American  life.  The  statue 
represent^  hope  and  opportunity, 
racial  haiinony  and  compassion.  The 
base  of  I  the  statue  appropriately 
houses  the  American  Museum  of  Im- 
migrationJ  a  miiseum  which  celebrates 
and  commemorates  the  presence  of 
immigrants  in  our  society. 

The  sta^e  belongs  to  all  of  us.  and 
Americans  have  demonstrated  their 
powerful  feelings  toward  her  in  the 
outpouring  of  $300  million  of  public 
donationsi which  financed  Lady  Liber- 
ty's dramatic  renovation.  Until  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  most  visitors  to  the 
statue  had  to  pay  $3.25  per  person  to 
ride  the  iferry  to  Liberty  Island.  If 
they  wanted  to  ride  the  elevator  to  the 
statue's  observation  deck,  they  might 
have  paid  an  additional  quarter.  But 
access  to  the  statue  itself  and  to  the 
American  Museum  of  Immigration  was 
i4>proprla^ly  free. 

February,  however,  an 
of  $1  per  person  has  been 
h  visitor  to  the  statue  or 
of  immigration. 

Mr.  President,  this  new  entrance  fee, 
small  thoilgh  it  is,  is  inappropriate  and 
ill-conceived.  It  is  an  Insult  to  the 
country  apd  to  the  American  people 
who  hav^  already  contributed  $300 
million  Ui  refwbish  the  statue,  and 
today  I  ijn  happy  to  see  that  the 
Senate  ag  rees.  Frankly.  I  believe  that, 
given  sufficient  opportunity,  the 
public  wil  give  freely  to  maintain  the 


entrance 
levied  on 
the  muse 


statue,  as  they  have  so  generously  in 
the  past. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time  has  one  purpose.  That  pur- 
pose is  to  remove  the  new  $1  entrance 
fee  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  was  never  in- 
tended as  a  revenue  source  for  the 
U.S.  Government.  In  light  of  its  high 
purpose  and  message  as  the  preemi- 
nent symbol  of  the  promise  of  Ameri- 
can life,  people  should  be  encouraged, 
not  discouraged  from  preserving  the 
statue. 

Lady  Liberty  says  at  her  base:  "Give 
me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
dled masses  yearning  to  breathe  free 
*  *  *"  She  does  not  say  "and  give  me  a 
dollar." 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  Just  over  1 
month  since  I  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion, with  cosponsorship  from  both 
parties,  from  regions  across  the  coun- 
try; key  cosponsors  are  on  the  floor  at 
this  moment— Senator  MonnxtAN  and 
Senator  D'Amato,  as  well  as  my  col- 
league Senator  LAUTumutc.  Less  than 
2  weeks  ago,  the  Energy  Committee 
unanimously  reported  it,  and  today 
the  whole  Senate  is  likewise  voicing  its 
strong  i^provaL 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  act  swiftly  and  de- 
cisively, as  I  believe  we  will.  This  en- 
trance fee  simply  has  to  go. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  and  cosponsored  by 
myself  and  other  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle— and  of  the  Hudson 
River. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  his  bill  regard- 
ing the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  not  Just  a  New  York  or  a 
New  Jersey  issue.  It  is  a  national 
matter,  touching  all  Americans  who 
view  the  statue  as  a  symbol  of  the 
promise  and  opportunity  we  offer  to 
the  world. 

I  do  not  think  any  one  in  this  Cham- 
ber will  ever  forget  the  national  out- 
pouring of  private  sector  support 
through  which  the  Lady  was  restored 
and  refxirblshed  so  that  generations  to 
come  could  enjoy  her  beauty,  and  be 
reminded  of  the  dream  she  represents. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  Foundation 
raised  and  spent  over  $300  million  on 
restoring  the  statue.  In  fiscal  year 
1986  it  provided  $6  million  directly  to 
the  Park  Service  to  cover  the  Park 
Service's  own  share  of  the  restoration 
costs.  While  I  realize  that  this  body 
has  authorized  the  Park  Service  to 
charge  entrance  fees  to  national  parks, 
this  is  not  an  appropriate  place  for 
that  authority  to  be  exercised.  Clearly 
the  public  has— voluntarily— paid  more 
than  its  share.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  people  have  already  paid 
their  way. 

Mr.  President,  like  so  many  Ameri- 
cans. I  am  the  grandson  of  immi- 
grants. My  family  first  came  to  this 


country  tinder  that  "lamp  lifted  beside 
the  golden  door,"  the  sight  of  which 
never  fails  to  fill  me  with  emotion.  We 
should  not  be  so  petty  and  penurious 
as  to  charge  a  fee  to  feel  that  pride 
and  gratitude.  The  sjrmbol  of  the 
dream  of  freedom  should  itself  be  free. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bllL 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  imfortu- 
nate  that  we  have  to  pass  legislation 
to  do  this,  which  should  have  been 
done,  and  commonsense  would  have 
had  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  National  Paik  Service  in 
particular  respond  to  this. 

Senator  Motitibah,  Senator  Bhad- 
LKT,  and  others  wrote  to  the  Park 
Service.  We  said  to  them  that  it  was 
never  the  intent  to  place  a  tax  on 
urban  parks,  and  certainly  not  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  Unfortunately,  we 
got  back  a  response  dated  March  13, 
1987,  which  is  filled  with  some  of  the 
most  inane  excuses  and  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  law.  I  say  inane  and  ex- 
cuses. Certainly,  no  lawyer  would  want 
to  establish  this  as  legal  precedence 
for  the  establishment  of  this  fee. 

I  think  sometimes  that  some  of  our 
bureaucrats  should  really  wake  up.  In 
this  case,  it  was  William  Penn  Mott, 
Jr.,  the  Director.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  we  submitted 
when  this  matter  came  to  our  atten- 
tion and  the  response  from  Mr.  Mott, 
dated  March  13,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcosd,  as  follows: 

U.S.SDiAn, 
Wtuhington,  DC,  F^nuary  3, 1987. 
Mr.  WnxuM  P.  Mott, 

Director,   National  Park  Service,   Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Waihington,  DC. 

DsAX  Mr.  Mott:  We  are  wriUns  to  express 
our  ooncema  regarding  tbe  $1  entrance  fee 
recently  Initiated  by  the  National  Park 
Service  at  the  Statue  of  liberty.  We  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
should  be  exempt  from  any  such  fee. 

Although  the  fiscal  year  1987  continuing 
appropriations  bill  gave  the  Park  Service 
the  legal  authority  to  charge  such  a  fee 
during  fiscal  year  1987,  it  exempted  urban 
paito  from  this  authority.  We  believe  that 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  should  be  exempted 
under  tbe  same  authority  given  to  exempt 
urban  parks. 

Also,  the  Statue  of  liberty  is  clearly  a  spe- 
cial case  because  of  the  volume  of  private 
sector  support  It  has  already  received.  The 
Statue  of  liberty  Foundation  q>ent  over  $70 
million  on  tbe  restoration  of  the  Statue,  ss 
well  as  providing  $6  million  In  fiscal  year 
IMS  directly  to  the  Park  Service  to  cover 
the  Park  Service's  share  of  the  restoration. 
To  ask  the  public,  which  has  already  provid- 
ed tremendous  support  for  the  Statue  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  to  turn  around  and  pay  an 
entrance  fee  to  visit  the  Statute,  clearly  ig- 
nores this  contribution. 

We  i4>preciate  your  attention  to  this 
matter  and  urge  expeditious  action  on  this 
request 

Sincerely, 

Dahib.  Paiuck 

MOTmHAM, 

Alpomsb  D'Amato, 
U.S.  Senators. 


UJ3.  DxPAxniKMT  or  the  lamuoa. 

NAnoKAi.  Paik  Ssanci. 
WaAington,  DC.  MarOi  13.  1987. 

Hod.  Altowss  D'Amato, 
V.S.  Senate.  WaaMnoton,  DC 

Dbax  Skhator  D'Amato:  Thank  you  for 
your  inquiry  concerning  the  proposed  en- 
trance fees  at  Statue  of  liberty  National 
Monument. 

The  FT  1987  Appropriations  BIU  author- 
ised a  1-year  entrance  fee  progiam  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  the  National  Park 
System.  We  have  conducted  an  extensive 
fee  program  review,  using  criteria  listed  In 
tbe  Land  and  Water  Ctmaervation  Fund  Act 
(LWCF)  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  have  iden- 
tified 134  entrance  fee  parka.  This  figure 
represents  an  Increase  of  73  fee  areas  over 
the  number  of  parks  where  fees  were  col- 
lected in  1986. 

We  feel  that  we  have  develcqted  a  pragram 
that  is  fair,  equitable  and  uniform,  with 
beneflte  for  both  the  visitor  and  the  Nation- 
al Park  System.  In  authorising  the  196S 
LWCF  recreation  fee  program.  Ooogreas  did 
not  dlstlngiiiah  between  eliargtng  fees  for 
the  opportunities  available  for  visttors  in 
national  parks  versus  those  found  in  nation- 
al monuments  or  other  types  of  park  areas. 
Based  primarily  on  the  criteria  in  the 
LWCF,  fees  have  been  established  oo  a 
Servicewlde  basis  that  range  from  $1  to  $S. 
An  entrance  permit  wOl  be  valid  for  7  days. 
There  Is  no  charge  for  children  imder  age 
13,  eduaUonal  groups,  persons  over  62  years 
of  age  and  persons  who  are  permanently 
blind  or  disabled. 

The  appropriation  language  says  "no  ad- 
mission fee  may  be  ctiarged  at  any  unit  of 
the  National  Park  System  which  provides 
significant  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
In  an  urban  environment  and  to  which 
access  is  publicly  available  at  multiple  loca- 
tions.'  While  the  Statue  of  liberty  National 
Monument  is  located  In  an  urban  area.  Its 
visitors  are  primarily  from  outside  the  dty. 
We  feti  the  provision  listed  above  was  in- 
tended for  recreation  areas  such  as  Gateway 
and  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Areas. 

We  are  aware  of  the  tremendous  effort  by 
the  American  public  toward  the  restoration 
of  the  Statue  of  liberty  and  the  entrance 
fee  is  not  a  duplication  of  that  effort  but 
rather  an  opp<vtunity  for  the  user  to  sup- 
port its  continued  operation  at  an  enhanced 
leveL  The  revenue  collected  from  the  fee 
program  wHl  be  returned  to  the  Natkmal 
Park  System  to  enhance  park  operations. 
The  Statue  of  liberty  National  Monument 
is  expected  to  receive  an  estimated  $S56,S00 
In  F7  1987  as  a  result  of  ooDecting  entrance 
fees.  These  funds  wQl  be  used  for  resource 
management,  research  and  interpretation. 
We  believe  that  $1  per  person  or  $3  maxi- 
mum for  families,  wOl  not  deter  the  first 
time  visitor  from  visiting  the  site.  We  have 
made  provisions  for  the  frequoat  visitor  by 
developing  an  annual  park  pass  to  the 
Statue  of  liberty  for  $10  per  year  that  will 
allow  an  individual  and  the  immediate 
family  tmllmlted  access  to  the  park. 

We  hope  that  the  Information  we  have 
provided  has  been  helpful  in  understanding 
this  gmeral  aitranoe  fee  program  and  spe- 
cific details  tliat  apply  to  the  program  at 
tbe  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Mwnimwit. 
Visitor  reaction  to  the  $1  fee  since  it  was 
begun  on  February  2  at  the  Monument  has 
generally  been  quite  favorable. 
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An  kifnttfiJ  i  ciinnf  his  been  wnt  to 
Bnntnr  Daniel  Patrick  llOynilian.  We  very 
maeh  appiedate  the  opportunity  to  be  of 
aHlitaaee  to  you. 
Stnoerely, 

WiLLUM  Pom  M on,  Jr., 

Dtreetor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  my  able  coUeacues.  Senator 
D'Amato  and  Senator  BiADLrr. 

There  ought  not  be  a  dollar  sign  on 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  There  is  no 
mine  to  be  said,  except  that  Soiator 
zyAiuio  made  the  point. 

He  and  I  on  February  3.  1987,  wrote 
the  Director  of  the  National  Parte 
Service  and  we  received  back  and.  I  am 
■OTTy  to  say,  a  letter  that  is  a  little  dis- 
turbing. There  is  <me  sentence  I  ask  to 
read  into  the  Rboors.  This  is  a  very 
able  and  dedicated  man  but  even  so 
you  get  into  a  bureaucracy  and  the 
next  thing  you  know  you  are  writing 
sentences  like  this. 

We  have  made  provlsloas  for  the  frequent 
visttor  by  derelopinc  an  annual  park  pass  to 
the  Statae  of  Liberty  for  $10  per  year  that 
win  aDow  an  IndMdual  and  the  immediate 
fkmlly  unlimited  aeeeei  to  the  park. 


Mr.  Presidoit.  this  is  not  Central 
Park  and  it  is  not  Yellowstone  Nation- 
al Park.  It  is  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
Good  Americans  take  their  families 
there  once  in  their  lifetime.  The 
notion  that  the  frequent  visitor  is 
shuttling  back  and  forth  frxnn  Lower 
Manhattan  to  Bedloe's  Island.  I  guess 
now  liberty  Island,  back  and  forth, 
cannot  let  a  we^  go  by  that  you  do 
not  visit  the  Statue  of  liberty,  help. 

The  last  we  wrote  we  asked  that  this 
not  be  done.  It  was  done  anyway. 

The  only  recourse  is  the  legislation 
which  the  alert  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  did  not  fail  to  recognize  as  nec- 
essary. I  urge  adoption  of  the  measure. 

Only  for  the  Racoss.  and  the  day 
may  come  these  things  are  of  interest 
to  the  archivists.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Rbcoro  the  letter 
that  my  friend.  Senator  D'Amato  and 
I  sent  to  Mr.  Mott  and  the  reqwnse  we 
got  about  the  frequent  visitor  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 

UASbkatx, 
Waihinoton.  DC,  F^tmiary  3. 19S7. 
Mr.  WnxuM  P.  Morr, 

Director.   Nuttoiial  Park  Service,   Depart- 
ment of  Qie  Interior,  Waahinotim,  DC. 

Dbab  Ma.  Mott:  We  are  wrltinc  to  expreie 
our  cooeema  regardlnc  the  $1  entrance  fee 
recently  Initiated  by  the  National  Park 
Senrioe  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  We  feel 
very  atnmiJy  that  the  Statue  of  Libert 
should  be  exempt  from  any  such  fee. 

Althou^  the  fiscal  year  1967  continuing 
appropriations  bill  gave  the  Park  Service 
the  legal  authority  to  charge  such  a  fee 
during  fiscal  year  1987,  it  exempted  urban 
parks  from  this  authority.  We  believe  that 
the  Statae  of  liberty  should  be  exempted 
under  the  same  authority  given  to  exempt 
urban  parks. 

Also,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  la  clearly  a  spe- 
cial case  because  of  the  volume  of  private 
sector  support  it  lias  already  received.  The 


Ktue  of  liberty  Poundation  spent  over  $70 
on  the  resUnration  of  the  Statue,  as 
as  providing  IS  million  In  fiscal  year 
directly  to  the  Park  Service  to  cover 
Park  Service's  share  of  the  restoration. 
I  ask  the  public,  which  has  already  provid- 
J  tremendous  support  for  the  Statue  on  a 
luntary  basis,  to  turn  around  and  pay  an 
fee  to  visit  the  Statue,  clearly  ig- 
I  this  contribution. 
ft  appreciate  your  attention  to  this 
mStter  and  urge  expeditious  action  on  this 
request. 

Sincerely, 

Dahikl  Patrick 

MOTmBAJI. 

AuoirsB  D'Ajcato. 
U.S.  Senatort. 

1  .8.  Dkpastmsrt  or  thb  Isnaioa, 

Natioral  Paik  SnvicK, 
WtuMngton,  DC.  March  13, 1M7. 
Spn.  Darixl  Patuck  Mothiraii, 
Ufi.  Senate. 

iington,  DC. 

Sbhatok  MoTinHAir  Thank  you  for 
inquiry  concerning  the  proposed  en- 
fees  at  Statue  of  Liberty  National 
lument 

le  fiscal  year  Appropriations  Bill  au- 

Drised  a  1-year  entrance  fee  program  to 

ler  the  purposes  of  the  National  Park 

We  have  conducted  an  extensive 

program  review,  using  criteria  listed  in 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 

TCF\  of   1965,  as  amended,  and  have 

itlfied    134    entrance    fee    parks.    This 

represents  an  Increase  of  72  fee  areas 

the  number  of  parks  where  fees  were 

lected  in  1986. 

Te  feel  that  we  have  developed  a  program 
that  Is  fair,  equitable  and  uniform,  with 
b^eflts  for  both  the  visitor  and  the  Nation- 
al! Pai^  System.  In  authorizing  the  1965 
LWCP  recreation  fee  program.  Congress  did 
n^  >H«tjTi|pii»h  between  charging  fees  for 
tUe  opportunities  available  for  visitors  In 
national  parks  versus  those  found  In  nation- 
al] montmients  or  other  types  of  park  areas. 
Based  primarily  on  the  criteria  in  the 
liffCP.  fees  have  been  established  on  a 
Servicewide  basis  that  range  from  $1  to  $5. 
An  entrance  permit  will  be  valid  for  7  days. 
There  is  no  charge  for  children  under  age 
13,  educational  groups,  persons  over  62 
y^ars  of  age  and  persons  who  are  perma- 
ngntly  blind  or  disabled. 

trhe  appropriation  language  says  "no  ad- 
mission fee  may  be  charged  at  any  unit  of 
tlfe  National  PaA  System  which  provides 
significant  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
in  an  luten  environment  and  to  which 
access  is  publicly  available  at  multiple  loca- 
tions." While  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National 
Moniunent  is  located  In  an  urban  area,  its 
vMtors  are  primarily  from  outside  the  city. 
^e  feel  the  provision  listed  above  was  in- 
t^ded  for  recreatimi  areas  such  as  Gateway 
aad    Golden    Gate    National    Recreation 

We  are  aware  of  the  tremendous  effort  by 
tMe  American  public  toward  the  restoration 
oi  the  Statue  of  liberty  and  the  entrance 
f<e  is  not  a  duplication  of  that  effort  but 
nther  an  opportunity  for  the  user  to  sup- 
port Its  continued  operation  at  an  enhanced 
l4vel.  The  revenue  collected  from  the  fee 
program  will  be  returned  to  the  National 
park  System  to  enhance  park  operations. 
Ipe  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument 
la  expected  to  receive  an  estimated  $335,300 
i4  fiscal  year  1987  as  a  result  of  collecting 
efktrance  fees.  These  funds  will  be  used  for 
rasource  management,  research  and  Inter- 


pretatibn.  We  believe  that  $1  person  or  $3 
maximjim  for  families,  will  not  deter  the 
first  time  visitor  from  visiting  the  site.  We 
have  i4ade  provisions  for  the  frequent  visi- 
tor by  j  developing  an  annual  park  pass  to 
of  Liberty  for  $10  per  jrear  that 
an  individual  and  the  immediate 
ited  access  to  the  parlL. 
that  the  information  we  have 
has  been  helpful  in  understanding 
leral  entrance  fee  program  and  spe- 
^tallB  that  apply  to  the  program  at 
itue  of  Liberty  National  Monument. 
Visitor  I  reaction  to  the  $1  fee  since  It  was 
begun  pn  February  2  at  the  Monument  has 
generally  been  quite  favorable. 

An  Identical  response  has  been  sent  to 
Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato.  We  very  much 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  of  assist- 
ance td  you. 
I^ncerely. 

WnxiAM  Pnnr  Morr,  Jr., 

Director. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUTEaTBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  In  strong  support  of  S.  626,  the 
legislation  introduced  by  my  good 
friend^  Senator  Bradley.  I  was  pleased 
to  Joi4  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
bill.    I 

Wh^n  Congress  approved  the  fiscal 
year  1987  continuing  appropriations 
bill,  atithority  was  granted  for  the  Na- 
tinal  ^ark  Service  to  offset  the  budget 
deficit  by  charging  entrance  fees  at 
certain  national  parks.  However,  this 
legislation  specifically  excluded  iu'l>an 
parks  from  fee  collection.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Jwhen  the  Park  Service  decided 
to  levv  a  fee  on  visitors  to  the  Statue 
of  LiUerty.  they  were  clearly  unaware 
that  this  monument  rests  in  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated  urban  areas  of 
the  country. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  consid- 
ering today  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Park  Service  shall  not  charge 
a  fee  to  Americans  and  visitors  from 
foreioi  countries  at  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty |lational  Monument.  With  this 
legislation.  Congress  reaffirms  the 
need  io  keep  our  American  treasures 
accessible  to  alL  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  support  this  legislation  so  that  the 
Statue  of  Utierty,  perhaps  our  great- 
est symbol  of  freedom,  can  continue  to 
remain  free. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  of  no  further  amendments  to 
the  bill  and  I  think  we  are  ready  for 
third  reading  if  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  would  like  to  proceed  to 
third  ^^ading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  Uklid  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  pmd  passed,  as  follows: 

&626 

Be  i|  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 

ntaHvcM   of  the    United   State*    of 

Ameri^  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 

any  other  provision  of  law, 

date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 

of  the  Interior  shall  not  charge 


ithst  indlng 
the 


wil 

after 

Secretkry 


any  entrance  or  admission  fee  at  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  National  Montunent,  New  Jersey 
and  New  York. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


a  795  REFERRAL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  reports  S. 
795,  a  bill  dealing  with  Indian  water 
rii^ts.  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30 
calendar  days,  not  including  periods  of 
7  or  more  days  that  the  Senate  is  not 
in  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  942  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  942  intro- 
duced earlier  today  by  Senator  Dc 
CoHciHi  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


USE  OF  HART  ATRIUM 
Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President.    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Atrium  of 
the  Hart  Building  may  be  used  for 
ceremonies  on  May  5,  1987,  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Calder  sculpture,  and 
on  May  20,  1987,  for  the  dedication  of 

the  Hart  Building.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VETERANS'  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
this  has  been  cleared  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  discharge  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  7.  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution relating  to  veterans'  health 
care,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  1. 

The  PRBEODING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolutlcm  (S.  Con.  Res.  7)  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
its  opposition  to  reductions  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration funding  levels  to  pay  for 
health  care  for  certain  categories  of  eligible 
veterans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am  delighted  to 
Join  with  my  friend  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuBKOWSKi],  the  committee's  ranking 
minority  member,  in  urging  our  col- 
leagues support  for  the  pending  meas- 
ure. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7. 
expressing  the  opposition  of  the  Con- 
gress to  certain  administration-pro- 
posed  reductions  in  appropriations  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  medi- 
cal care  account  for  fiscal  years  1987 
and  1988.  Senator  Mxtbkowski  and  I 
introduced  this  measure  on  January 
14.  with  the  cosponsorship  of  all  of 
our  colleagues  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  Senators  SmpsoH.  Thtth- 
MORD.  Stafpobd.  Sfbctkr.  Matsuhaoa. 
DaCoHcnn.  MncHCU,  Rockdvllxr 
and  Graham.  Since  introduction,  we 
have  been  Joined  by  Senators  Daschls. 
SmoH,  BniOAMAX,  Burdick.  Luoar. 
Adams,  and  McCaik  .  The  measure  as  it 
comes  before  the  Senate  today  will  be 
amended  by  an  amendment— which  I 
will  describe  in  a  moment— that  I  de- 
veloped with  Senator  Mttskowski  so 
as  to  clarify  the  scope  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Administration's  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  proposes  reductions  of  ap- 
proximately 4^000  full-time  employee 
equvalents  [FTEE's]  and  approximate- 
ly $220  million  in  associated  funding 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  These  reductions 
are  descriljed  in  the  budget  as  being 
based  on  the  elimination  of  funding 
for  rare  for  certain  category  of  veter- 
ans—so-called category  C  veterans— 
generally  those  who  liave  no  service- 
connected  disabilities  and  who  have 
annual  incomes  above  $20,260  in  the 
case  of  those  with  no  dependents.  For 
fiscal  year  1987,  the  Administration 
has  proposed  a  rescission  of  $75  mil- 
lion in  the  VA's  medical  care  account 
in  order  to  achieve  a  proportionate  de- 
crease in  staffing-1,400  FTEE-and 
services  in  the  last  5  months  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

In  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985 
(Public  Law  99-272)  the  Congress  es- 
tablished three  categories  of  veterans 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  entitle- 
ment/eligibility for  VA  hospital  care. 
Category  A  veterans— those  with  serv- 
ice-connected conditions,  those  in  cer- 
tain special  categories,  and  those  with 
no  service-connected  conditions  with 
limited  incomes,  lielow  $15,195  for  vet- 
erans with  no  dependents— are  enti- 
tled to  receive  VA  hospital  care.  Cate- 
gory B  veterans— those  with  no  serv- 
ice-connected conditions  and  with  in- 
comes l}elow  $20.260— are  eligible,  but 
not  entitled,  to  receive  such  care  to 
the  extent  that  resources  are  avail- 
able. Category  C  veterans,  whom  I  ear- 
lier described,  are  also  eligible  to  re- 
ceive such  care  if  VA  resources  are 


otherwise  available  and  if  they  agree 
to  make  a  modest  copayment  to  the 
VA  in  connection  with  their  care. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  in  the 
budget  on  which  the  cutbacks  are  pre- 
mised, that  is,  the  reduction  of  staff 
and  other  costs  of  care  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  of  one  category  of 
veteran-patients,  is  unrealistic  Any  re- 
ductions in  staff  and  funding  for  the 
VA  health-care  system  will  affect  aU 
veterans  se^dng  VA  care,  including 
those  with  servioe-conected  disabilities 
as  well  as  those  who  are  eligible  for 
such  care  on  the  basis  of  their  in- 
comes. The  proposed  cuts  are  simply 
that— cutbacks  in  the  available  re- 
sources to  treat  veteran  patients  in  the 
guise  of  a  targeting  that  is  not  feasible 
in  practice.  As  is  set  forth  explicitly  in 
the  pending  resolution,  the  Congress, 
in  enacting  Public  Law  99-272.  did  not 
intend  to  eliminate  care  to  category  C 
veterans. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  CcMumittee.  I 
worked  very  closely  with  our  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Murkowski 
and  other  members  of  our  committee 
to  ensure  that  our  committee  went  on 
record— in  our  budget  views  and  esti- 
mates for  veterans  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1988  which  we  submitted  to  the 
Budget  Committee  on  February  27— in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  cutbacks, 
including  both  the  fiscal  year  1987 
proposed  rescission  and  the  fiscal  year 
1988  cutbacks.  Indeed,  our  committee 
not  only  expressed  the  view  that 
should  the  current  staffing  level— 
194.140  FTEE— for  the  VA  health-care 
system  1>e  maintained  but  we  recom- 
mwided  that  staffing  be  increased  by 
1,981  FTEE  in  order  both  to  maintJiin 
current  staffing  and  to  provide  person- 
nel for  new  activations  which  are 
scheduled  to  come  on  line  in  fiscal 
year  1988. 

It  is  my  strongly  held  view  that 
maintaining  reliable,  consistent  sup- 
port for  the  VA  Medical  Program  is  es- 
sential if  the  agency  is  to  continue  to 
fulfill  its  mission  of  providing  quality 
care  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 

Bir.  President,  the  demand  for  VA 
health-care  services  continues  to  rise 
as  large  numbers  of  World  War  II  vet- 
erans encounter  ever  greater  health- 
care needs  associated  with  their  ad- 
vancing years  and  turn  to  the  VA  for 
care.  Although  it  ts  true  that  produc- 
tivity gidns  in  recent  years  have  en- 
abled the  VA  to  provide  health  care 
for  increasing  numbers  of  veterans 
within  its  limited  resources,  the  al- 
ready-increasing demand  for  services 
by  the  r^idly  aging  veteran  pc4>ula- 
tion  coupled  with  decreased  staffing 
resources  could  cause  undue  hardship 
for  many  eligible  veterans.  Even  at  the 
approximately  lfM.000  FTEE  level  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  a  VA  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  survey  reported 
that  approximately  9.000  veterans  in 
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need  of  care  were  turned  awmy  by  the 
VA  during  the  survey  we^  in  April 
1966.  That  situation  factors  out  to 
more  than  36.000  veterans  turned 
away  per  month. 

Our  committee  has  woriced  very 
closely  with  the  apptt^riations  Com- 
mittee over  the  jrears  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  stable  staffing 
level  within  the  VA's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  as  in  each  of  the  prior  2 
years,  we  have  been  successful  in  that 
effcot.  maintaining  health-care  staff- 
ing across  the  VA  sjrstem  atthe  level 
of  apintnimately  1M.000  FTEE.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Congress  wHl  con- 
tinue to  provide  such  support  through 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1987  and 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  and.  in  this 
regard,  am  very  pleased  to  note  that 
the  House  Amnt^riaUons  Committee, 
in  its  report  accompanying  HJ%.  1827. 
the  SuiHDlanental  Appropriations  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1987— House  Report 
100-26— expressly  rejected  the  pro- 
posed rescission  and  recommended 
$150  milli<»i  in  additional  ^propria- 
tiCHis  to  provide  funding  for  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  Janiiary  1987  3- 
perooit  Federal  pay  raise  and  thereby 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  194.140 
FTEE  level  throughout  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  February  17. 
Senator  Muucowski  and  I  wrote  to 
the  chairman  and  ranidng  minority 
membo-  of  the  Senate  iU>propriation8 
Subcommittee  on  EnTD-Independent 
Agencies.  Senators  Prozmibc  and 
Oash.  urging  that  their  committee 
reject  the  proposed  rescission,  a  step 
that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  c(»nmittee  will  take. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  that  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rmoomit,  as  follows: 

n&SSIIATS. 

OoMMinEE  cm  VmaAira'  AiTAns. 
WaOHmrton,  DC.  FOtrvary  17, 1987. 

Hon.  WlUUM  PSOZMXKB. 

Chaimian, 
Hon.  Jakb  Oaui. 

Banking  MlnorUn  Member,  Subcommittee 
ON  tWD-Independent  Agencie*,  Commit- 
tee on  Apgropriationt,  U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  DC 
Dnut  Bnx  am  Juat:  We  ire  writing  as  the 
Chstnnan  and  RanMns  Minority  Membw 
of  the  Oonunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
txprtm  our  opmsition  to  the  Administra- 
tion's propoaed  FY  IMT  readaaitm  (R87-70, 
Butmltted  on  January  B.  1987)  of  $75  million 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration's  medical 
care  account  in  order  to  decrease  staffing— 
by  1.400  FTEE— and  health-care  servicea  for 
certain  eligible  veterans  during  the  last  5 
months  of  this  flacal  year.  The  stated  basis 
for  the  propoaed  readsslon  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  funding  for  medical  care  for  a  cer- 
tain category  of  veterans— so-called  "catego- 
ry C"  veterans  who  have  no  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  who  have  annual  In- 
comes above  $304M0  in  the  case  of  those 
with  no  dependents. 


bugh 


January  14  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Affairs  Committee  Joined  togeth- 
Introdudng  8.  Con.  Res.  7  (copy  en- 
),  a  resolution  expressing  the  opposl- 
of  the  Congress  to  the  propoaed  ellml- 
of  funding  for  the  care  of  veterans  in 
C  and  to  any  policy  of  excluding 
category  of  eligible  veterans  from  re- 
VA  hoq>ltal  and  nursing  home  care 
a  reduction  in  current  funding 
Our  Committee  is  cmnmltted  to 
italning  VA  health-care  staffing  In  FY 
at  not  less  than  the  level— approxl- 
194,000  FTEE— for  which  Congress 
provided  funding  in  the  current  fiscal 
as  weU  as  in  the  prior  two  fiscal  yean. 
e  premise  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
pose for  the  FY  1987  rescission— that  is, 
the)  assertion  that  the  reduction  in  funds 
an(|  staffing  is  based  on  not  funding  the 
lent  of  one  particular  category  of  vet- 
patients— is  unrealistic  and  would  be 
extfemely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
out  administratively.  The  proposed 
stalflng  and  funding  reductions  could 
redpce  the  availability  of  care  for  veterans 
in  4U  categories,  including  some  with  serv- 
loe-tonnected  disabilities  (category  A)  and 
some  who  are  eligible  based  on  their  in- 
comes (category  A  or  B,  depending  on  their 
me  levels). 

e  appreciate  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's past  efforts  at  iwint^iwiTig  ^de- 
qusae  funding  and  staffing  levels  within  the 
VA^  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
and  the  other  members  of  your  Sub- 
Ittee  and  the  full  Committee  in  ensur- 
the  proposed  FY  1987  funding  and 
ing  cutbacks  for  the  VA  health-care 

are  rejected. 
Ith  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alah  Ckahroh, 
Oiairman. 

RtAMK  MURKOWSKI, 

Ranking      Minorltv 
Member. 
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CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
a  moment  ago,  I  am  of  f  eriiig  an 
tdment  to  the  pending  resolution, 
I  have  developed  with  Senator 
MilRKOwsKi,  to  clarify  the  scope  of 
the  resolution  as  introduced.  As  intro- 
duded.  the  "Resolved"  clause  ex- 
pressed the  Congress'  opposition  to 
policy  of  excluding  "any  category 
of  ^ligible  veterans  from  receiving  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  and 
nufsing  home  care  through  a  reduc- 
tio|i  in  current  fiinding  levels."  The 
am^dment  would  revise  that  clause 
so  ^  to  include  in  the  types  of  VA  care 
co^red  other  forms  of  care,  such  as 
ouibatlent  care,  and  would  also  extend 
th4^Congress'  opposition  to  encompass 
exclusions  of  care  resulting  from  a  re- 
duction in  program  levels.  Maintaining 
a  dollar  level  of  support  from  one 
fisdal  year  to  the  next  wlU  not  enable 
th4  VA  to  maintain  the  existing  pro- 
gn^  levels.  Indeed,  the  converse  is 
tnie.  Without  providing  additional 
fuQding  support  to  cotmter  the  effects 
of  Inflation,  a  program  level  existing 
in  bne  fiscal  year  would  be  reduced  as 
a  i^ult  of  erosion  in  the  value  of  the 
fuddlng  level  caused  by  inflation— in 
tei  ns  both  of  maintaining  the  staffing 


level  a^d  of  purchasing  necessary  re- 
placemnit  supplies  and  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration- 
proposed  fiscal  year  1987  rescission 
and  fiscal  year  1988  reduction  and  the 
philosophy  underlying  those  cutbacks 
should  be  soundly  rejected,  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues'  unani- 
mous ^pport  for  the  pending  resolu- 
tion Which  puts  the  Congress  on 
record  In  this  regard. 

AMBnniKirT  ho.  ss 

(Purpose:  To  express  Congress'  opposition 
to  excluding  any  category  of  veterans 
from  Veterans'  Administration  health 
>ugh  reductions  in  funding  or  pro- 
tls) 

|TRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
CRAifSTOir  and  Mxtrkowski, 
the  desk  an  amendment. 
The  PRESmiNO   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator  from   West  Virginia   [Mr. 
Bthd],  for  Messrs.  Cramstom  and  Moucow- 
BKi,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  86. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cionsent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  i>RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  simendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  strike  out  all  on  lines  2  and  3 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "hospital,  nursing 
home,  or  other  care  through  reductions  in 
current  funding  or  program  levels.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questio|i  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. I 

The  amendment  (No.  86)  was  agreed 

to.   r 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Concu^nt  Resolution  27,  Calendar 
Order  No.  26. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concuntent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  current  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  27)  ex- 
pressing the  opposition  of  Congress  to  pro- 
posals in  the  Budget  to  reduce  the  capacity 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
health  care  to  eligible  veterans. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  27  be 
stricken  and  in  Ueu  thereof  the  text 
and  the  preamble  of  Senate  Conctir- 
rent  Resolution  7.  as  amended,  be  in- 
serted.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj  iction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  A  [URKOWSKI.  BCr.  President,  I 
tKlay,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Alfairs,  to  Join  with  the  distin- 
g\iishe4  chairman  of  the  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Aftairs  Committee.  Senator  Alah 
Crah  SI  3H.  in  support  of  a  concurrent 
resolut  on  relating  to  medical  care  for 
our    Nation's    veterans.    SpecificaUy, 
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this  measure  rejects  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  that  funding  be  elimi- 
nated for  the  care  of  certain  veterans 
and  expresses  strong  congressional  op- 
position to  a  proposal  to  exclude  any 
category  of  eligible  veterans  from  re- 
ceiving VA  hospital,  nursing  home,  or 
other  care  through  a  reduction  in  cur- 
rent funding  or  program  levels. 

On  January  14.  1987.  I,  along  with 
all  other  members  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Introduced  Senate 
Conciirrent  Resolution  7,  relating  to 
proposed  reductions  in  VA  medical 
care  funding  levels.  This  resolution 
was  referred  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  regret,  however,  that  al- 
thoiigh  all  committee  members  sup- 
ported this  measiu«.  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  7  was  not  considered 
by  the  committee  during  its  February 
26,  1987,  executive  meeting.  During 
that  meeting,  the  committee,  pursuant 
to  section  301(c)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  committee's  views  and  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  the  VA's  fiscal 
year  1988  budget.  Relative  to  the  VA's 
medi<»J  care  account,  (insistent  with 
our  views  to  generally  maintain  a  cur- 
rent services  budget,  the  committee 
recommended  fimding  to  maintain  the 
fiscal  year  1987  authorized  staffing 
level  in  addition  to  staffing  for  activa- 
tion of  new  VA  facilities  and  staff  for 
special  programs. 

In  Utle  XIX  of  PubUc  Law  99-272, 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985,  the  Con- 
gress established  three  categories  of 
veterans'  health-care  eligibility.  The 
law  provides  that  the  VA  shall  furnish 
needed  hospital  care  and  may  furnish 
needed  nursing  home  care  to  eligible 
veterans  in  category  A.  Veterans  in 
category  A  include  veterans  who  have 
service-connected  disabilities,  certain 
special  categories  of  veterans,  and  vet- 
erans who  have  non-service-connected 
disabilities  and  who  have  annual  in- 
comes not  greater  than  $15,195  for  vet- 
erans with  no  dei>endents.  The  VA 
may  furnish  needed  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  to  veterans  in  category 
B,  to  the  extent  that  resources  and  fa- 
cilities are  available.  Veterans  in  cate- 
gory B  include  veterans  who  have  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  and  who 
have  annual  incomes  not  greater  than 
$20,260  for  veterans  with  no  depend- 
ents. The  VA  may  also  furnish  needed 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  to  vet- 
erans in  category  C,  to  the  extent  that 
resources  and  facilities  are  otherwise 
available,  if  the  veteran  agrees  to  pay 
a  modest  copayment.  Veterans  in  cate- 
gory C  include  veterans  who  have  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  and  who 
have  annual  incomes  above  $20,260  for 
veterans  with  no  dependents. 

This  legislation  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide that  all  categories  of  eligible  vet- 
erans could  continue  to  receive  VA 
hospital  and  niu^ing  home  care  if  ex- 
isting resources  and  space  are  avail- 


able. By  taking  this  approach,  the 
Congress  intended  to  provide  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care,  to  the  extent 
possible  without  expanding  the  cur- 
rent size  of  the  VA  medical  care 
sj^stem.  for  veterans  in  category  C. 

The  administration's  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  VA's  fiscal  year  1968 
budget  request,  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  rescission  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  which  would  eliminate 
fimding  for  health  care  to  category  C 
veterans,  is  totally  imacceptable. 

If  the  administration's  proposed 
funding  reductions  are  enacted,  the 
VA's  medical  care  budget  would  be  re- 
duced by  3  percent,  the  approximate 
percentage  of  category  C  veterans  that 
were  furnished  VA  health  care  since 
July  1966. 1  do  not  believe  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  only  category  C 
veterans  would  be  affected  by  imple- 
menting such  a  funding  reduction.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  reductions 
would  have  to  be  made  in  a  manner 
which  would  affect  all  eligible  veter- 
ans seeking  VA  health  care.  So.  not 
only  would  the  availability  of  VA 
health  care  be  essentially  eliminated 
for  category  C  veterans,  but  category 
A  and  B  veterans  would  certainly  find 
a  reduction  in  their  access  to  health 
care  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  carefully  the  impact  of  a  3- 
percent  reduction  in  funding  for  VA 
medical  care  for  our  Nation's  veterans, 
and  to  Join  with  me  in  assiu-ing  Senate 
passage  of  this  concurrent  resolution 
which  will  send  a  message  of  strong 
congressional  opposition  to  such  a  pro- 
posal.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  27),  as 
amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  27),  as  amended,  was  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

H.  Com.  Rss.  27 
Whereas  in  title  XIX  of  Public  Law  99- 
272,  the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1985,  the  Congress  estab- 
lished three  categories  of  veterans'  hospital- 
care  and  nursing-home-care  eligibility; 

Whereas  under  the  above  law,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  is  required  to  furnish 
needed  hospital  care  and  may  furnish 
needed  nur^ng  home  care  to  veterans  in 
category  A  for  service-connected  disabilities, 
for  certain  special  categories  of  veterans, 
and  for  non-service-connected  veterans  who 
have  incomes  not  greater  than  (15,195  (as 
adjusted  on  January  1  of  each  year)  for  vet- 
erans with  no  dependents; 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration 
may  furnish  needed  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care  to  veterans  in  category  B,  who 
are  veterans  with  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities who  have  incomes  not  greater  than 
$20,260  (as  adjusted  on  January  1  of  each 
year)  for  veterans  with  no  dependents,  to 
the  extent  that  resources  and  facilities  are 
available; 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration 
may  furnish  needed  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care  to  veterans  in  category  C,  who 
are  veterans  with  non-service-connected  dis- 


abilities who  have  incomes  above  $20,260  (as 
adjusted  on  January  1  of  each  year)  for  vet- 
erans with  no  dependents,  and  who  agree  to 
pay  a  modest  copayment,  to  the  extent  that 
resources  and  facilities  are  otherwise  avail- 
able; 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988  proposes 
that  funding  be  eliminated  for  the  care  of 
those  veterans  in  category  C  for  the  last  five 
months  of  fiscal  year  1987  and  for  tbe 
entire  flacal  year  1988; 

Whereas  the  C^ongress.  in  enacting  PubUc 
Law  99-372,  did  not  intend  to  «'♦"*"■♦*  care 
to  category  C  eligible  veterans;  and 

Whereas  even  if  a  policy  were  adopted  to 
eliminate  care  for  category  C  veterans,  its 
implementation  would  be  extremely  dl£El- 
cult  and  would  result  in  a  general  reduction 
of  hospital  and  nursing  home  care  for  veter- 
ans in  all  three  eligibility  categories:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Idr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  title  aa 
behalf    of    Senators    Crahstoh    and 

MURKOWSKI.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerit  read  as  follows: 
Amend  the  tlUe  so  as  to  read:  "To  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  opposiUcm  to 
excluding  any  category  of  veterans  from 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care 
through  reductions  in  fimding  or  program 
levels." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  to  the 
title  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  7  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CAREER  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 
HANDBOOK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as 
part  of  its  effort  to  help  the  young 
people  of  this  country,  the  American 
Legion  has  published  its  36th  edition 
of  "Need  a  lift?"  It  is  one  of  the  best 
career  and  scholarship  informational 
handbooks  available. 

The  information  in  this  book  can  be 
used  by  students,  parents,  and  school 
counselors,  and  is  presented  in  dear 
and  concise  terms.  It  is  available  for 
general  distribution  through  the 
American  Legion  National  Emblem 
Sales,  P.O.  Box  1050,  Indianapolis.  IN 
46206,  for  the  nominal  fee  of  $1. 

It  is  important  for  students  to  have 
as  much  information  as  is  available 
about  scholarships  and  educational 
and  career  opportunities.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  section  IV  of  this 
excellent  publication  be  printed  in  the 

RCOORD. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
itel  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

RaOCMOt.  M  f OllOWK 

Bmanum  Vf.—Bama»  or  ScaosjuuHm  an 
Oram.  9okm»  or  Fduikul  Ad  Ataujibu 
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L  VS.  OainrtiiMnt  of  Sdantkn  mttvldw 
the  largeat  MxirDe  of  fundlnc  fOr  flnanrtal 
■Id  pncnBM.  TlMM  progrMni  are  listed  In 
the  foDowtnc  parMVapbs-  AppWcatloai  are 
available  at  poateeoandary  aehooli  and  hi^ 
■chooli.  The  "Student  Oidde:  Five  Federal 
nnandal  Aid  Pracrama.  Isae-ST'  may  be 
obtained  by  writtnc  to  VMetal  8t«ident  Aid 
Vtognam,  Department  DEA-M,  Pueblo, 
Oolondo  810M.  

a.  OoOege  Work-Study  Procram  (CWSP). 
Thli  program  providea  employment  to  itu- 
denta  enrolled  tat  oOUetea  and  eUdble  poat- 
aeoondary  tnatltutlona  who  need  financial 
aid  to  meet  eoUeKe  expenaea.  The  financial 
aid  adminlatrator  aeta  the  ctudent'a  work 
achednle.  hi  arrangtaig  a  Job  and  awrigntng  a 
vnk  achedule.  the  aid  adminlatrator  takes 
Into  account  the  student's  health,  class 
schedule  and  academic  progreas. 

b.  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program. 
(GSL)  This  program  iHovldea  loans  to  stu- 
denta  for  educational  expenses  and  is  avail- 
able from  dlgOde  lenders  such  as  banks, 
credit  unions,  savings  and  loan  aasodatlons, 
State  agendas  and  sdiools.  Students  must 
be  enrolled  on  at  least  a  balf -Ume  basis  In 
partietpating  pootseoondary  taiatitutkxis, 
langfiig  from  vocational  and  technical 
sduMds  to  degiee-gi  anting  lnstituti<us.  The 
family  income  must  be  leas  than  $30,000  or 
if  over  $M.O0O  the  student  must  demon- 
■trate  flnannial  need.  Studenta  are  eligible 
for  Federal  payment  of  interest  charges  of  8 
perooit  on  their  loans  during  school  years, 
during  a  6-moath  grace  period,  and  during 
authorised  periods  of  deferment.  A  5  per- 
cent origination  fee  Is  required  at  the  time 
of  disburaement  of  the  funds. 

Loans  must  be  repaid.  Repayment  nonnal- 
ly  ia  over  a  S-10  year  period.  The  amount  of 
the  student's  repayment  depends  on  the  siae 
of  his  or  her  debt.  The  more  the  student 
borrowB.  the  higher  the  payments  will  be. 
Failure  to  repay  on  a  timely  basis  can 
damage  a  person's  credit  rating  and  may 
lead  to  legal  acticm  to  recover  the  debt. 

Deferment  of  payment  may  be  granted 
during  any  period  in  i^iich  the  borrower  U 
att.mrt1ng  a  participating  institution  on  a 
fuU-time  baaia.  ia  engaged  in  approved  grad- 
uate fellowship  study  or  a  course  of  study 
under  a  rehabilitation  training  program  for 
disabled  individuals,  up  to  3  years  if  tempo- 
rarily totally  disabled,  up  to  3  years  while 
servtaig  in  the  U^a  Armed  Forces,  the  Com- 
mlsBlnnfd  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Peace  OorpB.  VISTA,  or  a  comparable 
organlmtlon;  or  for  a  single  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 12  mnntlMi  If  seeking  and  unable  to 
find  full-time  employment,  or  i^)  to  3  years 
iriiHe  serving  an  intership  required  for  pro- 
feasional  practice. 

Undergraduate  students  may  borrow  up  to 
$3,500  per  year,  to  a  total  of  $12.S00.  Gradu- 
ate students  may  borrow  up  to  $6,000  per 
year  to  a  total  of  $25,000  (including  loans 
made  at  the  undergraduate  level).  See  Table 
n  for  the  address  of  your  state's  agency. 

c.  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 
(HDSL).  These  loans  are  available  to  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  least  half  time  in  a  regular 
program  of  study  at  a  participating  school, 
and  have  need  of  nnivri^i  assistsncr  to  con- 
tinue.  Aggregate   loans  may  not  exceed 


$li.000  for  a  graduate  student  including  un- 
dergraduate loans:  $6,000  for  students  who 
not  completed  their  bachelor's  but 
completed  2  years  leading  to  a  baebe- 
degree:  $3,000  for  any  other  student. 
It  of  the  loan  b«idns  six  months 
'  a  borrower  ceases  to  carry  at  least  one 
the  normal  academic  woik  load  and  ia 
'■  repaid  within  10  yeara.  Interest  of  5% 
begin  at  the  time  the  repayment  period 
Thereafter,  should  a  borrower  teach 
designated  school  located  in  a  poverty 
or  in  a  Headstart  Program,  or  in  a 
lie  or  other  non-profit  elementary  or 
school  for  handicapped  children, 
fttion  of  the  loan  up  to  100%  is  poasl- 
.  Also  for  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
He  UJS.  who  serves  In  an  area  of  hostU- 
cancellatlon  of  up  to  50%  is  possible. 
I  of  cancellation  may  be  obtained  from 
I  institution's  financial  aid  office. 

Parent  Loans  for  Undergraduate  Stu- 
kta  (PLUS).  PLUS  loans  are  available  to 
I  additional  funds  at  12  percent  Inter- 
Like  GSL's,  they  are  made  by  a  lender 
;  as  a  bank,  credit  union,  or  savings  and 
association.  Parents  of  dependent  im- 
or  graduates  may  borrow 
per  year.  Independent  imdergradu- 
I  may  borrow  $2,500  per  year.  All  borrow- 
I  must  begin  repaying  a  PLUS  loan  within 
unless  the  borrown^  is  entitled  to  a 
It  All  borrowers  must  begin  paying 
the  Interest  within  60  days.  The  negotiation 
of  ^ach  loan  is  between  the  student  and  the 
leniding  institution.  Students  who  desire 
moge  Information  or  wish  to  initiate  a  loan 
should  discuss  the  matter  with  their  lender 
and  the  financial  aid  administrator  at  their 
school.  (See  Table  U). 

«  Pell  Grant  Program.  Formerly  caUed 
the  Basic  Grant  Program,  this  program 
makes  funds  available  to  eligible  students 
attending  participating  colleges,  communi- 
ty junior  colleges,  vocational  schools,  tech- 
nial  institutions,  hospital  schools  of  nurs- 
ina  correspondence  schools  and  other  par- 
Uwating  postaecondary  institutions.  To  be 
eligible,  an  applicant  must  be  an  undergrad- 
UMe  student  enroUed  on  at  least  a  half-time 
For  the  1M6-87  award  period,  taidlvld- 
I  awarda  wHl  depend  on  program  fimding. 
maximum  award  for  the  1985-66  aca- 
year  was  $2,100.  To  i^ply  for  a  PeU 
Gr^t,  a  student  must  complete  the  Federal 
form  called  "Application  for  Federal  Stu- 
dent Aid"  or  one  of  several  private  or  State 
.  analysis  applications  which  are  used  to 
le  eligibility  for  other  sources  of 
It  aid:  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF). 
Family  Financial  Statement  (FFS),  the 
rtvanla  Higher  Education  Assistance 
icy  (PHEAA)  form  or  the  Student  Aid 
plication  for  California  (SAAC).  Only  one 
m^llcation  Is  required.  Further  information 
mi&  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Student 
Flgancial  Aid  at  the  InstituUon  or  a  high 
school  guidance  counselor. 

f|  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Giant  (SEOG)  Program.  This  grant  pro- 
gram is  for  students  with  financial  need  and 
does  not  have  to  be  paid  back.  Students 
be  enrolled  at  least  half-time  as  an  im- 
or  vocational  student  in  a  regu- 
I  program  of  study  at  an  educational  insti- 
]ion  participating  in  the  program.  Oradu- 
I  students  are  not  eligible.  The  amount  of 
tht  award  varies  from  $200  to  $2,(K)0  per 
year. 

%  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  also  administers  programs  of  assist- 
ance for  students  enroUed  in  health  profes- 
sia  OS  programs. 

1  of ormation  on  these  programs  may  be 
otaiained  from  the  Health  Resources  and 


Administration.  Bureau  of  Health 
5600  Flahers  Lane.  Rodcville, 
17  or  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  at 
>1  you  plan  to  attend. 

Financial  Need  Scholarahlp 
First-Tear  Students  Is  for  stu- 
^th  exceptional  financial  need.  Pur- 
the  program  Is  to  onoourage  stu- 
pursue  careers  in  medicine,  oateop- 
itlstry.  optometry,  pharmacy,  podl- 
wterlnary  medicine.  Citlsens  or  Na- 
>f  the  United  States  may  atH>ly  as 
lawful  permanent  residents  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  the 
trust  territory,  or  the  Northern  Mariana  la- 
lands,  aeholarships  wHl  cover  (1)  cost  of  tui- 
tion for  school  year  and  other  reasonable 
educational  expenses  plus  a  stlpoid  for  12 
conseci^ve  months;  (2)  no  service  obliga- 
tion ao(X>mpanles  the  scholarship. 

b.  The  Health  Education  Assistance  Loan 
(HEALi  Program  is  similar  to  the  Guaran- 
teed Stadent  Loan  Program  of  the  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  Education.  Students  of  medi- 
cine, osfeopathy,  dentistry,  podiatry,  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  optometry,  may  borrow 
up  to  $30,000  a  year,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
$80,000J  Pharmacy,  chiropractic,  health  ad- 
ministration, clinical  psychology  or  public 
health  students  may  borrow  up  to  $12,500 
per  year,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $50,000. 
For  students  to  take  part  in  the  program, 
their  sciiool  must  have  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary. 

The  itiaxlmiim  interest  Is  the  average  of 
the  bogd  equivalent  rates  of  the  91-day 
Bills  auctioned  for  the  previous 
quarter  I  plus  3.5  percentage  points,  rounded 
to  next  higher  V»  of  1%.  The  loan  principal 
is  repayable  over  a  10-25  year  period  start- 
ing 9-1 1  months  after  completion  of  train- 
ing. However,  payments  of  principal  are  not 
required  during  periods  of  up  to  4  years  of 
intemsglp  and  residency  training  or  up  to  3 
years  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Na- 
tional ^ealth  Service  Corps.  Peace  Corps  or 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  (VISTA). 
Deferments  are  also  made  during  periods  of 
full-time  study.  At  HHS's  discretion,  bor- 
rowers may  enter  into  agreement  with  HHS 
for  repayment  of  loans,  plus  interest,  at  a 
rate  of 'not  more  than  $10,000  a  year  for 
each  year  of  service  of  NHSC  or  In  private 
practice  In  a  health  manpower  shortage 
area.  Minimum  service  period  is  3  years. 

c.  Th^  Health  Professions  Student  Loan 
Prograqi.  Under  this  program.  Federally 
supported  loans  are  available  at  participat- 
ing sch^ls  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopa- 
thy, o|)tometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry  and 
veteriniiry  medicine  for  students  who  need 
assistance  to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of 
study  at  the  schooL  The  amount  of  the  loan 
depend*  upon  the  student's  need  as  deter- 
mined by  the  school;  however,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  per  academic  year  is  the  cost 
of  tuiUtn  plus  $2,500  or  the  amount  of  the 
financial  need  of  the  student,  whichever  Is 
less.  The  loan  is  repayable  over  a  10-year 
period  beginning  one  year  after  the  student 
ceases  bo  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study 
at  a  health  professions  school.  During  the 
repayment  period,  interest  accrues  on  the 
total  lo^  at  the  rate  of  9%.  Repayment  on 
a  loan  inay  be  deferred  dtuing  periods  of 
active  EBUitary  duty  and  service  in  the  Peace 
Corps  (up  to  three  yeara  each).  Repayment 
may  alio  be  deferred  during  periods  of  ad- 
vanced |profeasi(Hial  training.  Including  in- 
ternships and  residencies.  Obligation  to 
repay  the  loan  will  be  cancelled  in  the  event 
of  death,  or  permanent  and  total  disability. 

d.  Na  lonal  Health  Service  Corps  (NHSC) 
Scholaiihipe  are  awarded  to  U.S.  dUaens 


enroUed  or  accepted  for  enrollment  as  full- 
time  students  in  accredited  UJ3.  schools  of 
allopathic  or  osteopathic  medicine,  dentist- 
ry, and  other  health  disciplines  needed  for 
the  mission  of  NHSC.  These  scholarships  In- 
clude a  monthly  living  stipend  and  payment 
of  school  tuition.  Each  year  of  scholarship 
support  incurs  a  year  of  Federal  service  obli- 
gation. The  twiwttwiiiw  service  obligation  is  2 
yeats. 

The  NHSC  places  full-time  primary 
health  care  pracUtlonen  in  selected  federal- 
ly-designated Health  Manpower  Shortage 
Areas  of  the  United  SUtes.  Virtually  all  of 
theae  practitioners  owe  service  obligations 
of  2  to  4  years  due  to  their  partidpatlrai  in 
the  NHSC  Scholarship  Program. 

Due  to  the  limited  vpropriated  fimds 
which  may  be  available,  first-time  scholar- 
ship awards  for  1986-67  academic  year  will 
be  restricted  to  students  of  allopathic  or  os- 
teopathic medicine  and  dentistry  who  have 
be«i  partidpante  at  their  health  profes- 
sions schools  of  the  Federal  "Scholarship 
Program  for  Flrat-Year  Students  of  Excep- 
tional Financial  Need."  No  first-time  awards 
will  be  available  for  pre-medical  or  pre- 
dental  undergraduate  education,  or  for  stu- 
dents of  medicine  or  dentistry  entering  their 
first  year  in  1086-67. 

The  scholarship  program  is  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Health  Care  DeUvery  and 
Assistance,  Division  of  Health  Services 
Scholarships.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress: NHSC  Scholarships,  Parklawn  Build- 
ing, Room  7-16,  5600  Fishers  lane,  Rock- 
vllle,  Maryland  20857.  Telephone  (301)  443- 
1650,  or  for  toll-free  message  tape,  call  1- 
800-638-0834  (except  BCaryland). 

e.  Minority  Access  to  Research  Careers 
Program  (MARC)  Honors  Undergraduate 
Research  Training  Awards.  The  Minority 
Access  to  Research  Careers  Program's 
Honon  Undergraduate  Research  Training 
Program  is  designed  to  Increase  the  number 
of  well  prepared  minority  students  who  can 
compete  suocessfiiUy  for  entry  into  gradu- 
ate programs  leading  to  the  PhX>.  in  bio- 
medical research.  Its  goal  is  also  to  help  de- 
velop a  strong  sdence  curricula  and  re- 
search opportunities  to  prepare  students  for 
careers  in  biomedical  research.  A  formal  re- 
search experience  for  the  recipient  Is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  program.  Simmier 
study  and  research  should  be  part  of  the 
overall  training  program  at  outstanding  in- 
stitutions or  laboratories  selected  to  en- 
hance and  supplement  the  trainee's  formal 
course  work  and  research  training  experi- 
ence. The  criteria  for  selection  of  trainees 
includes  evidence  that  the  candidate  has 
dear  potential  to  perform  at  a  high  level  In 
the  biomedical  sdences  and  that  the  candi- 
date demonstrates  a  determination  to  subse- 
quently enter  graduate  programs  leading  to 
the  PhJ3.  degree.  Applicants  must  be  honor 
students  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  of  col- 
lege. The  college  or  university  must  have  an 
enrollment  drawn  substantially  from  ethnic 
minority  groups  such  as  American  Indians, 
Blacks,  HiqMUilcs,  and  Pacific  Islandera. 

Eiach  school  will  make  awards  for  stipend 
and  tuition  support  for  five  to  ten  students. 
The  award  may  indude  travel  expenses  to 
one  national  meeting  doeely  related  to  a 
project. 

Applications  may  be  fUed  by  January  10, 
May  10  or  September  10.  Apply  for  informa- 
tion or  application  to:  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  National  Insti- 
tute of  General  Medical  Sdences,  Westwood 
Building,  Betheada.  Maryland  20205. 

3.  Other  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Service  Programs  are: 


a  COSTEP  is  a  recruiting  device  for  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  (PHS)  which  offers  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  studies  in  health-related  fields 
to  get  iwrtTwiiM  bmeflt  during  free  periods 
(31-130  days)  of  the  academic  year.  Stu- 
dents may  apply  for  assignments  at  any 
time  during  this  year,  however,  the  majority 
of  students  are  hired  for  the  summer  period. 
To  be  eligible  a  student  must  have  complet- 
ed a  Twimmimi  of  one  year  of  study  in  a 
medical,   dental,   or  veterinary  school;  or 
have  completed  a  miTitmum  of  two  years  of 
a    professionally    accredited    baocalaurate 
program  in  the  f  oUowIng  course  of  studjr;  di- 
etetics,   engineering,    nursing,    pharmacy, 
therapy,  sanitary  sdence,  or  medical  record 
administration:  or  be  enroUed  In  a  masters 
or  doctoral  program  in  a  health  related  field 
other  than  those  mentioned  above.  The  stu- 
dent must  expect  to  return  to  coUege  as  a 
fuU-time  student  in  an  accredited  field  of 
study  foUowing  completion  of  the  COSTEP 
assignment.  Students  must  be  free  of  any 
obligation    that    would    conflict    with    ex- 
tended   duty    in    the   PHS   Commisaloned 
Corps,  may  not  be  a  member  of  another  uni- 
formed service  nor  owe  a  service  obligation 
to   another   uniformed  service,   and   must 
meet  the  qualifications  for  appointment  in 
the  Commission  Corps.  These  Indude  being 
a  dtizen  of  the  United  States,  meeting  the 
physical  standards  of  the  corps,  and  being 
under  44  years  of  age.  Transportation  Is 
paid  to  and  from  the  location  of  the  assign- 
ment.  For   appUcatlons   contact:   Commis- 
sioned    Personnel     Operations     Division. 
ATTN:  COSTEP.  Parklawn  BuUdlng,  Room 
4-35    5600    Fishers    Lane,    RockviUe,    BID 
20857.  Deadline  for  i4>pUcations:  October  1 
for    assignments    from    January    through 
April,  February  1  for  May  through  August, 
and  May  1  for  September  through  Decem- 
ber. COSTEPs  are  conmiissloned  as  Jimior 
assistant  health  service  officers  In  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  PHS.  The  pay  of  a 
single  COSTEP  officer  Is  $1224.30  salary, 
$245.70    quartera    aUowance.    $109.37    sub- 
stance for  a  total  of  $1,579.37  per  month. 
For  COSTEP  officer  with  dependents,  the 
quarters  allowance  is  $333.30  for  a  total  of 
$1,666.97  per  month.  The  quarters  and  sub- 
sistence aUowances  are  not  taxable.  COS- 
TEPs are  eligible  for  medical  and  dental 
care  while  on  duty  and  receive  many  of  the 
benefits  of  commissioned  officers.  For  addi- 
tional    information     you     may     caU     the 
COSTTEP  office  at  (301)  443-6324. 

b.  Professional  Nurse  Tralneeshlp  Pro- 
gram. Professional  nurse  tralneeshipe  are 
available  throut^  partidpatlng  training  in- 
stitutions to  help  registered  nurses  prepare 
to  teach  in  the  various  fields  of  nurse  train- 
ing, to  serve  in  administrative  or  supervisory 
capacities,  to  serve  as  nunc  practitioners,  or 
to  serve  In  other  professional  nursing  sped- 
alitles  requiring  advanced  training.  Trainee- 
ships  provide  a  Uving  stipend  and  tutlon  and 
fees  as  set  by  the  partidpatlng  training  in- 
stitution not  to  exceed  $6,552.  Trainees  are 
selected  by  the  training  Institutions.  Fur- 
ther Infonnation  and  a  list  of  participating 
institutions  are  avilable  from  the:  Division 
of  Nursing,  Biueau  of  Health  Professions. 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Administra- 
tion, Room  5C-26.  Parklawn  Bldg.,  5600 
Fishers  Lane,  RockviUe,  MD  20857.  Stu- 
dents should  request  Information  through 
the  Dean  of  Nurdng  at  their  institution. 
NOTE:  This  assistance  is  only  for  students 
studying  at  the  master's  or  doctoral  level. 

c.  Nursing  Student  Loan  Program.  Feder- 
ally supported  loans  are  available  through 
partidpatlng  schools  of  professional  nursing 


for  students  who  need  assistance  to  pursue 
fuU-Ume  or  half-time  courses  of  study. 
Amoimt  of  an  individual  loan  depends  on 
the  graeral  availability  of  student  aid  funds 
and  on  need  as  determined  by  the  student's 
school;  however,  no  loan  may  exceed  $2,500 
per  academic  year,  and  no  student  may  re- 
ceive more  than  a  total  of  $10,000  for  aU 
yeara  in  loan  assistance.  The  total  loan  is  re- 
payable over  a  10-year  period  beginning 
nine  months  after  the  borower  completes  or 
discontinues  nursing  studies.  During  the  re- 
payment period,  interest  accrues  on  the 
total  loan  at  the  rate  of  6%.  Repayment  on 
a  loan  may  be  deferred  during  periods  of 
active  miUtary  duty  and  service  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  also  during  periods  of  advanced 
professional  training  in  nuiatng.  Obligation 
to  repay  the  loan  wiU  be  caixieUed  in  the 
event  of  death  or  permanent  and  total  dia- 
abOity.  Contact  the  Director  of  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid  at  the  school  the  student  Is  at- 
tending or  plans  to  attend. 

4.  The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Administrates  a  Program  of  Indian  Tribal 
Grants  and  Loans.  Over  45  Indian  tribes 
have  eatablished  their  own  Grant  and  Loan 
Programs  to  promote  higher  education  for 
their  members.  Contacts  for  tribal  aaaiat- 
ance  should  be  made  through  the  U.S.  Dept. 
of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaira, 
Washington,  D.C.  20245,  or  through  the 
Tribal  Headquarters. 

5.  Indians  Higher  Education  Grant  Pro- 
gram is  a  program  for  students  who  are  y* 
at  more  degree  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  of  a 
tribal  group  being  served  by  the  Bureau  and 
who  are  eiuoUed  in  accredited  Institutions 
of  their  choice  in  pursuit  of  an  undergradu- 
ate or  graduate  degree.  Must  dranonstrate 
financial  need  by  the  institution  they  are  or 
wiU  be  attending.  For  Information,  write  the 
U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior  at  the  address 
above. 

6.  The  U.S.  Information  Agency  Sponsors: 
The  Fulbright  Tea-her  Exchange  Program. 
Under  the  Mutual  Ediicational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  for  qualified  American  educators 
to    work    in    elementary    and    seocmdary 
schools  abroad  and  in  some  Instanoea,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  (Canada,  Denmark,  Switaerland. 
Italy.  Germany,  France,  Norway  and  Colom- 
bia. As  the  program  expands,  new  countries 
may  be  added.  To  be  eligible,  an  aivlicant 
must  be  teaching  currently  as  an  dementa- 
ry  or  secondary  school  teacher,  college  In- 
structor, assistant,  associate  or  fuU  profes- 
sor. Candidates  must  have  at  least  a  bache- 
lor's degree,  be  a  U.S.  dtlsen  at  the  time  of 
appUcation  and  have  at  least  three  years  of 
successful    fuU-tlme    teaching    experience. 
Two  yean  are  required  for  participation  in 
summer  seminan  held  in  Italy   and  the 
Netherlanda.  Evidence  of  good  health  and 
emoUoruU  maturity  and  stablUty  also  ia  re- 
quired. The  Govermnent  provides  roundtrip 
transportation  to  smne  coimtries  for  those 
sdected  to  iMLrtidpate  but  iu>  transportation 
is  provided  for  dependents  or  for  teachers 
going  to  Canada,  Great  Britain  or  Swltxer- 
land.  A  maintenance  aUowance,  paid  in  the 
currency  of  the  host  country  is  based  upon 
that  country's  cost  of  Uving.  For  teachers 
participating  In  the  Exchange  Program,  the 
successful  applicant's  U.S.  salary  is  contin- 
ued by  the  participant's  own  school  Seminar 
grants  may  indude  round-trip  tran^iorta- 
tion.  tuition  costs,  but  for  some,  the  partid- 
pants  are  responsible  for  their  own  mainte- 
nance expenses.  Regional  interviewing  com- 
mittees conduct  preliminary  screening  of 
applicants.  Axmual  recruitment  date  Is  Octo- 
ber 15.  Application  forms  can  be  obtained 
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frooi  and  Umd  mtaiitted  to  the  Tnchen 
ftmhMHe  Bnn^  B-ASZ.  Room  348.  UJB. 
Infannatlan  Atanejr.  Ml  4th  Street.  S.W.. 
WaahlBctaii.  D.C.  30647. 

B.  AmmuKB  roB  uwb— o»«t>oat—  oiii.t 

TIm  AncCIO  Department  of  Education— 
Dm  AVL-dO  otfoB  a  icholanhlp  guide 
with  a  wide  variety  of  erholawhlpe  to  poat- 
aeeoodary  Inatttutiaaa  Indudlnc.  two  and 
four-year  eolle«ea  and  unlvenltlea.  graduate 
■cfaoola.  eaUnary  inatttutea,  musicians  train- 
ing Instttutea.  voeatknal.  technical  and 
nurring  sAodla.  Thou^  most  scholarships 
Usted  In  the  guide  are  available  to  union 
members  and  their  famlllea,  some  are  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  Single  copies  are 
available  without  ctutrge  for  union  members 
on^.  Copies  are  tS.OO  apiece  for  all  others. 
C3ieeks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  See- 
retary-Treaaurer  ARj-CIO  and  sent  to  the 
API<-CIO  Department  of  Education.  815 
16th  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

Aid  Assnrlattcin  for  Lutherans  (AAL) 
awards  at  least  400  aU-eoOege  scholarships 
annually.  300  of  irtilch  are  renewable  and 
300  nanrtoewable  scholarships,  AAL  also 
awards  at  least  35  renewable  nursing  schol- 
■idUps  annually  through  the  CtMnpetitive 
Nursing  Jteholarshlp  Program.  Each  appli- 
cant must  be  a  high  school  senior  owning  an 
AAL  certificate  of  membership  and  Insur- 
anoe  in  his  or  her  own  name.  The  CEEB 
SAT  must  be  taken  no  later  than  December 
of  the  hiiAi  school  sentor  year.  The  Ameri- 
can College  Test  (ACT)  wiU  also  be  accept- 
ed. Individual  stipends  for  the  renewable 
srholarshlps.  range  from  $500  to  $1760  and 
are  renewable  for  three  additional  years  or 
unto  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate 
degree  are  met.  whichever  Is  earlier.  The 
300  nonrenewable  awards  are  for  $500.  Fi- 
nancial need  is  not  considered  untQ  winners 
have  definitely  been  selected.  Competitive 
nursing  Scholarships  are  renewable  for 
three  artrtltliwial  yean  or  until  a  Registered 
Nurse  (RN)  Certificate  is  obtained,  whichev- 
er is  earlier.  Renewal  is  based  on  satisf  ac- 
t(H7  academic  progress  and  continuing  AAL 
membership.  Completed  AAL  VHTllcations 
must  be  submitted  to  College  Scholarship 
SoTioe/^xmsored  Scholarship  Proi^uns 
before  November  30.  Applications  may  be 
secured  by  writing:  Scholarships.  Aid  Asso- 
datkm  ftv  Lutherans,  Appleton.  WI  54910. 
AAL  scholarship  sasistance  is  also  available 
to  AAL  members  at  Lutheran  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  seminsries  partldpatliig  In 
other  AAL  scholarship  programs.  For  more 
details,  contact  the  institution's  financial 
aid  office. 

Aid  Association  for  Lutherans  (AAL)  will 
be  awarding  up  to  100  Vocational  Technical 
School  Scholarships  annually.  Up  to  50 
scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  persons  who 
graduated  from  hli^  school  In  previous 
years,  and  up  to  50  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  graduating  seniors  each  year. 
Apidlcants  must  own  an  AAL  certificate  of 
membership  and  Insurance  in  their  own 
name.  Persons  of  any  age  may  apply  for 
their  scholarships  provided  they  will  have 
completed  high  school  or  have  a  OED,  and 
have  a  weD-<iefined  course  of  study.  They 
must  be  enrolled  or  planning  to  enroU  in  an 
accredited  vocational/technical  Institute  or 
community  college  on  either  a  full  or  half- 
time  basis  with  the  intent  of  completing  re- 
quirements for  a  vocational  diplcnna  or  an 
associate  degree.  Individual  award  amounU 
are  $500  for  full-time  attoidance  and  $350 
for  half-time  attendance.  Awards  wlU  be  re- 
newable for  up  to  one  year  for  full-time 
studies  after  the  initial  year  and  up  to  three 
half  years  after  the  initial  half  year,  or  until 


a  degree/diploma  is  earned,  whichever  Is 
c4rller.  Aw>llcations  must  be  requested  by 
M  ivember  SO.  Applications  may  be  obtained 
b '  writing:  Scholarships.  Aid  Association  for 
L  itherans.  Appleton,  WI  54810. 

American  Medical  Technologists'  Scholar- 
si  Jp  Program  offers  five  scholartfilps  of 
$!  50  each  to  high  school  graduates  Interest- 
64 1  in  pursuing  medical  technology  or  medl- 
cj  1  assisting  studies.  Awards  are  based  pri- 
n  srUy  on  need,  with  consideration  given  to 
gials,  school  grades,  activities,  experience 
ai  id  personal  references.  Applicants  must  be 
enrolled,  or  contemplate  enrolling  In  a 
sviool  accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Bureau 
o4  Health  Education  Schools  (list  available 
bf  contacting  the  ABHE8.  30089  n.S.  30 
M  est,  Elkhart,  Indiana  46514),  or  enrolled 
oi  contemplate  enrolling  in  a  college,  uni- 
VI  rsity  or  Jimlor  college  medical  technology 
OI  medical  sssistlng  program.  May  1  is  the 
filing  deadline  for  applications  and  support- 
\^g  dociunents  from  AMT,  710  Hlggins 
Road,  Park  Ridge,  IL  00068.  Telephcme: 
(312)  823-5109. 

The  American  Society  for  Metals  Founda- 
Uan  for  Education  and  Research  sponsors 
$^  undergrsdiute  scholarships  for  stu- 
dents in  metallurgy  that  are  attending  col- 
leges or  universities  and  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico.  Selection 
is!  based  on  interest  in  metallurgy,  motiva- 
tion, achievement,  potential  and  scholar- 
ship. In  addition,  some  Individual  A.S.M. 
dtapters  sponsor  programs  on  a  local  or  re- 
gional basis.  ASMFER  also  supports  schol- 
a^hips  through  the  National  Merit  Schol- 
Ip  Program.   For  further  information, 

ite:  American  Society  for  Metals,  Metals 

OH  44073.  Telephone:  (216)  338-5151. 

le  Business  and  Professional  Women's 

lundation:  Career  Advancement  Scholar- 

Ips    and    the    Cnairol    Scholarships    sre 

to  mature  women.  Scholarshiijs  are 

led  for  full-time  or  part-time  programs 

study.  They  may  cover  academic  or  voca- 
ti^nal/paraprofessional/  office  skills  train- 

;.  Awards  must  be  used  for  classes  begin- 
after  the  date  of  the  Selection  Com- 

Ittee  meeting  at  which  they  are  granted; 

lolarshlps  cannot  be  appUed  to  payment 

classes  already  in  progress.  Scholarships 

from  $100  to  $1,000  for  one  year.  The 

award  is  l>etween  $400  and  $700.  Ap- 

Ication  forms  are  available  between  Febru- 
1  and  April  1;  July  1  and  September  1. 
Tfie  Foundation  does  not  have  a  nmtmny  ust 
nor  does  it  keep  requests  for  ^plication 
forms  on  hand.  The  applicant  must  be  a 
wbman  25  years  of  age  or  older  and  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States;  be  graduating  within 
24  months  from  July  1  if  applying  for  the 
Abril  15  deadline,  or  January  1  if  applying 
f*  the  September  15  deadline;  be  officially 
accepted  into  an  accredited  program  or 
c<}urse  of  study  at  a  United  States  institu- 
tion; demonstrate  need  for  financial  assist- 
aace  to  upgrade  skills  or  complete  education 
f<B-  career  advancement;  and  have  a  definite 
Plan  to  use  the  desired  training  to  improve 
cl|ances  for  advancement,  to  train  for  a  new 
career  field,  or  to  enter  or  re-enter  the  Job 
Let.  These  scholarship  programs  do 
cover  study  at  the  doctoral  level  (this 
not  v>ply  to  law  or  medical  students); 
c<trrespondence  courses;  or  post-doctoral 
sttidies.  Information  is  available  by  writing: 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Founda- 
Ubn,  2012  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW, 
1)f  sshington,  DC  20036.  Loan  programs  are 
available.  Telephone:  (202)  293-1200. 

|Club  Managers  Association  of  America 
n^lntalnw  undergraduate  scholarships  for 
sttidents  enrolled  at  colleges  and  universi- 


ferlng  courses  in  Hotel.  R««taurant 

itutimal  Management  These  schol- 

normally  made  available  to  stu- 

'ho  have  completed  at  least  one  year 

bte    work    at    a    four-year 

are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholas- 

ity,  financial  need  and  interest  in  pri- 

lb  management.  Information  on  high 

college   or   university    training    in 


ties 
and: 

dents 

of 

school 

UcabI 

vate 

schoolj 

prepai^on  for  a  club  industry  position  can 

be  obtained  by  writing:  the  Club  Managers 

Assodition  of  America,  7615  Winterberry 

Place,  Bethesda,  MD  30817. 

The  I  Ediication  Ck>uncil  of  the  Orphic 
Arts  Industry,  Inc.,  Council's  National 
ScholsMiip  Trust  Fund  lias  awarded  schol- 
arship* during  the  past  25  years  for  studies 
in  priiking  management,  printing  technolo- 
gy an^  graphic  arts  education.  Approxl- 
75  scholarships  awarded  each  year, 
itions  must  be  filed  by  January  15. 
for  summary  of  scholarships  made 
le  by  the  Oraphic  Arts  Industry  may 
luested  by  writing:  4615  Forbes 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213  ATTN: 
NSTF.jTelephone:  (412)  621-6941. 

Educktional  Communications  Scholarship 
Foimdation  provides  a  minimntn  of  65 
awards  annually  of  $1,000  each.  Approxi- 
mateM  500  semi-finalists  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  aptitude  test  scores,  grade  point 
averages  and  leadership  activities.  Seml-fl- 
nalistsjare  required  to  write  an  essay  which 
Is  evaluated  by  committee.  Some  consider- 
ation is  given  for  need  for  fiiumcial  aid,  but 
this  is  pot  a  major  factor.  Applications  must 
itted  by  June  1  and  may  be  ob- 
most  high  school  guidance  offices 
direct  to:  Educational  Communica- 
[Scholarshlp  Foundation,  721  N. 
ley  Road,  Lake  Forest,  IL  60045. 
>ne:  (312)  295-6650.  Please  state 
grade  point  average  and  class 

Foimdation  is  offering  1,657  col- 
tolarshijM  ranging  from  $1,000,000  to 
|,00  and  totaling  $2,675,000.00  for  the 
dc  year  1986-87.  The  1986  Schedule 
of  Awards  includes  500  "Most  Valuable  Stu- 
dent" Scholarships  awarded  in  nationwide 
compeiitlon,  and  1,157  each  for  $1,000.00  al- 
loci^eq  on  a  state-quota  basis.  "150"  four- 
year  scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  to  the 
highert-rated  boys  and  girls  in  the  1966 
compeiitlon.  Applications  may  be  made  by 
students  in  the  graduating  class  of  high 
school,  or  its  equivalent,  who  are  citizens  of 
the  united  States  of  America  and  residents 
within  hthe  Jurisdiction  of  the  B.P.O.  Elks  of 
the  U3-A.  Scholarship,  leadership  and  fl- 
need  are  the  criteria  by  which  appli- 
cants ire  Judged.  Application  must  be  made 
on  an  'official  form  furnished  by  the  Elks 
National  Foundation,  which  will  be  avaO- 
able  ati  Elks  lodges  after  November  1.  Appli- 
cations, properly  executed  must  be  filed  not 
later  t|ian  January  20  with  the  Scholarship 
or  Exalted  Ruler  or  Secretary  of 
the  El^  lodge  in  whose  Jurisdiction  the  ap- 
plicant resides.  Requests  for  additional  In- 
formaiion  should  be  addressed  to  the  Schol- 
arshlplchairman  of  the  State  Elks  Associa- 
tion o^  the  state  in  which  the  applicant  is 
resideqt. 

lologlcal  Society  of  America  annual- 
rds  one  $1,000  undergraduate  scholar- 
>nsored  by  BioQuip  Corporation, 
of  the  award  are  paid  at  the  begin- 
ning df  each  semester  or  term.  Students 
from  Mexico,  Canada  or  the  United  States 
must  t  e  an  undergraduate  pursuing  a  course 
of  stu<  ^  in  Entomological  or  a  related  field 
(Bioloi  y.  Zoology,  etc.)  and  show  an  interest 
in  the]  Science  of  Entomology.  Application 


deadline  is  July  1  each  year.  For  further  m- 
formation.  write:  Entomological  Society  of 
America.  4603  Calvert  Road.  CoUege  Parte. 
MD  30740.  Telephone  (301)  864-1334.  Addi- 
tional scholarships  are  available. 

The  Foundation  of  the  National  Student 
Nurses'  Association  offers  a  number  of 
scholarships  each  year  for  Registered 
Nurses,  Seholaiahips  are  awarded  to  Nurses 
for  undergraduate  studies  and  are  based  on 
financial  need,  academic  achievement  and  a 
demonstrated  commitment  to  ntuving 
through  involvnnent  in  nursing  student  or- 
ganisation and/or  school  and  community  ac- 
tivities. Requests  for  H>Plication  must  be  re- 
ceived before  January  15  each  year,  with  a 
completed  application  deadline  of  February 
1.  Awards  are  made  m  April.  For  further  in- 
formation and  application,  send  a  self-ad- 
dressed, stamped  envelope  with  44«  postage 
to:  Foundation  of  the  National  Student 
Nurses'  Association.  555  West  57th  Street, 
Suit  1335,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Telephone: 
(212)  513-8830. 

The  Harry  S  Tnunan  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship Program,  enacted  by  Public  Law  93- 
642,  is  authorized  to  award  scholarships, 
through  nationwide  competition  to  persons 
who  demonstrated  outstsindlng  potential  for 
and  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  public 
service.  Scholarships  awarded  under  this 
Act  shall  not  exceed  four  academic  years 
neither  shall  they  exceed  the  cost  of  tuition, 
fees,  books,  room  and  board,  or  $7,000 
whichever  is  less  for  each  year  of  study.  Re- 
cipients must  be  college  Juniors  in  the  initial 
year  of  the  award.  Each  state  shall  be  as- 
sured at  least  one  recipient  each  year  and 
the  scholarships  may  apply  to  any  institu- 
tion of  liigher  education  offering  courses  of 
study  or  training  to  prepare  persons  for  a 
career  in  government.  The  institution's 
nominations  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Foundation  by  December  1.  Truman  Schol- 
arship Foundation.  712  Jackson  Place.  N.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

Horatio  Alger  Scholarship  Program  offers 
one  $5,(M)0  scholarship  to  a  graduating 
senior  from  each  high  school  hosting  a  Ho- 
ratio Alger  Day.  Eligibility  requirements  for 
the  scholarship  include;  must  be  a  Senior  in 
high  school,  have  a  significant  financial 
need  and  miist  participate  in  the  Horatio 
Alger  Day  at  his/her  school.  Grades,  char- 
acter, college  entrance  scores,  school  activi- 
ties, commtmity  Involvement  and  part-time/ 
summer  work  record  will  also  be  considered 
in  the  final  decision.  Preliminary  screening 
is  accomplished  by  a  committee  of  local 
school  officials/staff.  Final  selection  is 
made  by  the  Horatio  Alger  Association  of 
Distinguished  Americans,  Inc.  A  require- 
ment for  hosting  a  Horatio  Alger  Day  is 
that  the  host  school  must  provide  an  audi- 
ence of  at  least  1,000  Junior/Senior  stu- 
dents for  the  keynote  speaker  provided  by 
the  Association. 

Schools  not  having  a  Junior /Senior  popu- 
lation sufficient  to  meet  the  requirement, 
will  be  required  to  extend  Invitations  to 
neighboring  schools  to  provide  a  tninimnm 
audience.  Only  one  scholarship,  however, 
wOl  be  awarded  to  the  hosting  school.  For 
more  Information  about  the  Horatio  Alger 
Day  and  Horatio  Alger  Scholarship,  contact 
the  Horatio  Alger  Association  for  Distin- 
guished Americans,  Inc.,  One  Ro^efeller 
Plasa,  Suite  1609.  New  York,  NY  10020. 

Knights  of  Columbus  "Pro  Deo  and  Pro 
Patria  Scholarship  Trust"  Is  for  undergrad- 
uate scholarships.  The  Knights  of  Coltun- 
bus  has  an  established  trust  f  tmd  which  will 
provide  annually  $1,000  scholarships  to 
members,  to  sons  and  daughters  of  living  or 


decreased  members.  The  fund  wHl  also  an- 
nually provide  two  $1,000  scholarships  to 
Columbian  Squires.  Awards  will  be  made  on 
the  basts  of  academic  exceUence  regardless 
of  need  and  may  be  renewed  annually  sub- 
ject to  satisfactory  academic  performance. 
Five  of  these  seholaiahips,  and  one  for  the 
Columbian  Squire,  are  placed  at  The  Catho- 
lic University  of  America.  Students  admit- 
ted to  the  freshman  class  may  apply  for 
these  scholarships  through  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid,  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington.  DC  30064.  Final  filing  date 
of  aivUcatlons  Is  February  1.  Five  of  these 
scholarships  and  one  for  the  Columbian 
Squire,  may  be  used  at  a  Catholic  college  of 
student's  choice.  Final  flllng  date  for  these 
applications  is  BCarch  1.  Applications  for 
these  scholarships  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Director  of  Scholarship  Aid,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Supreme  Council.  Columbus 
Plaza.  P.O.  Drawer  1670,  New  Haven,  (TT 
06507. 

National  Achievement  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram for  Outstanding  Negro  Students,  a 
compensatory  activity,  created  in  1964,  is 
conducted  by  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation  (NMSC)  which  also  administers 
the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Program  (as 
described  in  the  following  paragraphs).  All 
grants  to  the  Achievement  Program  are 
specified  for  the  purposes  of  honoring  aca- 
demically able  black  students  and  awaitUng 
them  college  undergraduate  scholarships. 
Currently,  some  700  Achievement  Scholar- 
ships worth  over  $2  million  are  awarded  in 
each  anniuJ  competition. 

To  enter  the  Achievement  Program,  black 
high  school  students  must  take  the  PSAT/ 
NMSQT  (which  simultaneously  makes  them 
participants  in  the  Merit  Program),  mark  a 
space  on  their  answer  sheets  requesting  con- 
sideration in  the  Achievement  Program  and 
meet  NMSC  eligibility  requirements. 

About  1,500  of  the  highest  scoring  eligible 
black  students  are  designated  Semlf  inallsts 
in  each  Achievement  Program.  To  ensure 
nationwide  representation,  semifinal  Ists  are 
named  in  each  of  several  U.S.  geographic  re- 
gions, proportionate  to  each  region's  Negro 
population. 

Semlfinallsts  must  meet  further  require- 
ments and  advance  to  Finalist  standing  in 
order  to  continue  in  the  Achievement  Schol- 
arship competition.  All  winners  are  chosen 
fnmt  the  Achievement  Program  Finalist 
group.  The  selection  of  winners  includes  an 
evaluation  of  each  Finalist's  academic 
record  and  test  scores,  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities and  attainments,  and  the  endorse- 
ment and  recommendation  of  the  student's 
school. 

About  350  of  the  annual  awards  are  Na- 
tional Achievement  $2,000  Scholarships 
that  are  single-payment  awards.  Every  Fi- 
nalist is  considered  for  one  of  these  awards. 
About  225  are  corporate-sponsored  four- 
year  Achievement  Scholarships  for  which 
winners  must  meet  preferential  criteria 
specified  by  the  grantor  organization,  and 
are  worth  between  $500  and  $4,000  for  each 
of  the  four  college  years.  About  125  are  col- 
lege-sponsored Achievement  Scholarships 
that  provide  between  $250  and  $2,000  during 
each  of  the  winner's  four  undergraduate 
years  of  attendance  at  the  sponsor  college 
or  university. 

The  PSAF/NMSQT  Student  Bulletin 
gives  requirements  students  must  meet  to  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  Achievement 
Program  and  also  lists  sponsor  organizations 
that  currently  provide  support  for  Achieve- 
ment Scholarships.  A  copy  can  often  be  ob- 
tained from  the  student's  high  schooL  Ques- 


tions should  be  directed  to:  National 
Achievement  Scholarshtp  Propam  for  Out- 
standing Negro  Students,  One  Amgry^yn 
Plaaa.  Evanston.  IL  60301  (313)  806-6100. 

National  Merit  «fft»ni«j«>itp  program  is  a 
natitrnwlde  competition  for  collage  under- 
graduate scholanhlps.  The  Merit  Program 
is  conducted  by  National  Merit  SdiodazBhlp 
Corporation  (NMSC).  an  Independent  non- 
profit organization,  established  m  1966  to 
administer  this  annual  competitian.  Over 
6,000  Merit  ScholanAilps,  valued  at  about 
$21  million,  have  )>een  awarded  each  year  in 
recent  programs.  Secondary  school  students 
throughout  the  UJS.  enter  the  oompetittoi 
by  taking  the  Preliminary  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test/National  Merit  Scholarship 
Qualifying  Test  (PSAT/NMSQT)  given  by 
their  schools  in  October.  To  participate,  stu- 
dents must  meet  published  eligibility  re- 
quirements. 

About  15,000  top-scoring  students  are  des- 
ignated in  each  Merit  Program.  The  bluest 
scorers  m  each  state  are  named  «*«ii<«wa- 
lists  in  numbers  propwtionate  to  the  state's 
percentage  of  the  National  total  of  graduat- 
ing high  school  seniors. 

Semlfinallsts  must  meet  further  require- 
ments and  advance  to  Finalist  standing  in 
order  to  continue  in  the  Merit  Scholarshtp 
competition.  All  Merit  Scholars  are  chosen 
from  the  group  of  approximately  13,500  Fi- 
nalists. The  selection  of  winners  includes  an 
evaluation  of  each  Finalist's  test  scores,  aca- 
demic and  extracurricular  achievements  and 
the  endorsement  and  recommendation  of 
the  student's  school. 

At  least  1,800  of  the  anniul  awards  are 
National  Merit  $2,000  Scholarships  that  are 
single-payment  awards  allocated  to  winners 
on  a  state  r^resentatiimal  basis,  and  every 
Finalist  is  considered  for  one  of  these 
awards.  Over  1,400  are  corporate-sponsored 
Merit  Scholarships  for  which  winnos  must 
meet  preferential  criteria  specified  by  the 
grantor  organization  providing  funding  for 
the  award,  and  that  are  worth  between  $500 
and  $4,000  annually.  About  2,800  are  col- 
lege-sponsored, four-year  Merit  Scholaishlp 
that  provide  between  $350  and  $3,000  during 
each  of  the  winner's  four  undergraduate 
years  of  attendance  at  the  sponsor  collie 
or  university. 

Details  concerning  eligibility  and  the 
Merit  Scholarships  offered  are  published 
annually  in  the  PSAT/NMSQT  Student 
Bulletin,  sent  to  high  schools.  QuestionB 
and  requests  for  additional  information 
should  be  sent  to:  NMSC,  One  American 
Plaza.  Evanston.  IL  60301  (312)  866-5100. 

The  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  sponsors  the  Century  ni 
Leaders  Prognm  which  provides  102  $1,500 
scholarships  and  102  $500  awards  (3  each 
per  state  and  D.C.)  and  one  $10,000  national 
award  to  high  school  seniors  who  are  select- 
ed by  their  schools.  For  Information,  con- 
tact the  school  principal  in  September  (in 
advance  of  the  October  10  deadline). 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind  offers 
over  twenty  scholarships  ranging  from 
$1,800  to  $10,000  for  legally  blind  studenU 
pursuing  or  planning  to  pursue  a  full-time 
postsecondary  course  of  training  or  study. 
All  scholarships  awarded  by  the  Federation 
are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  exod- 
lence.  service  to  the  community,  and  finan- 
cial need.  Applicants  need  not  be  members 
of  the  National  Federatlm  of  the  Blind.  Ap- 
plicants must  be  cmnpleted  and  submitted 
by  March  31  of  the  year  in  which  the  schol- 
arship is  awarded.  Recipients  will  be  noti- 
fied of  their  award  by  June  1  and  brought 
to  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
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Conrcntian  In  July  «t  Federmtlon  ezpenw. 
AppUeattooB  may  be  oliUlned  from  locml 
■ad  atate  Vederatiao  otOoen  or  by  wrttinc: 
Nattooal  Center  for  the  BUnd.  1800  JobnMin 
Stnet.  BalttaMwe.  MD  SISSO. 

Nattenal  PrealiyterlaD  CoUete  Scholar- 
■hllia  are  offered  by  the  Pre^yterlan 
Church  (UjBJL)  to  qualified  Prert>yterlan 
younc  peoide  enterinc  aa  college  treahmen 
any  at  the  paitldpattnc  Preabyterlan 
church-related  coUegea  In  the  fall  of  each 
year.  There  are  approximately  250  awarda 
ranglnc  tran  tlOO  to  $1,400.  There  are  hon- 
orary awarda  with  no  at^wnd  where  no  need 
la  ahown.  To  qualify,  appllcanta  must  be 
mwaberi  of  the  tJnlted  Preabyterlan 
Church  (U&A.).  AppUcaUoni  are  available 
alter  mId-Auguat  and  the  flllng  deadline  is 
necwnber  1.  Information  may  be  aeeured  by 
wrttli«:  National  Preabyterian  CoUege 
filrholarahlpa.  Vocation  Agoicy,  Preabyterl- 
an Church  (UJBJL),  47S  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  NT  lOllS.  Telephone:  (312)  870- 
261& 

National  4-H  Coundl.  through  80  buainen 
corporatlana  and  foundatlona,  offers  more 
than  2704-H  coUcge  aeholanhlpa  with  total 
value  of  more  than  $280,000  and  range  from 
$800-81.800.  The  majority  are  open  only  to 
eunent  4-H  members  who  have  won  state 
bonon  In  speclfte  4-H  projects.  (Other  col- 
lege arholarahipa  ranging  in  value  from  $600 
to  $1,000,  are  avaUafale  to  preaent  or  former 
4-H  raembos  who  either  are  in.  or  plan  to 
attend,  college.  Applicants  for  the  lattor 
should  have  an  Intereat  In  one  of  the  follow- 
ing fkdda:  (1)  animal  science:  (2)  veterinary 
medictne;  (3)  forestry:  or,  (4)  agricultural, 
home  ecoDomics  or  doscdy  related  career 
flelda.)  For  further  Information  on  eligibU- 
tty  requirements,  write  to  State  4-H  Leader 
at  the  State-Orant  University.  A  list  of 
these  leaders  may  be  obtained  from  the  Na- 
tlcxial  4-H  Ck>uncil.  7100  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Chevy  Chaae.  MD  20815. 

Samuel  Robinson  Scholarships  are  for  un- 
dergraduate students  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
PresbytCTian-related  colleges.  No  one  may 
receive  the  scholarship  more  than  once.  Ap- 
plicants must  successfully  recite  the  an- 
■weia  of  the  Westminster  Shorter  Cate- 
ehlam.  and  write  a  2.000-word  original  essay 
on  an  awlgnrd  topic  related  to  the  shorter 
Catechism.  Amount  of  Award:  $500.  Dead- 
line: Aprfl  1.  For  futher  information,  con- 
tact the  financial  aid  officers  at  the  Presby- 
terian-related ooQeges  or  Presbyterian 
Church  (UJBJL).  475  Riverside  Drive.  New 
Y<nk.  New  Tork  10115. 

Sdenoe  Talent  Search,  conducted  by  Sci- 
ence Sovloe  and  qwnsored  by  the  Westing- 
house  Klectrlc  Corporation  and  the  Wes- 
tingtWHiaft  Krturatlnnal  Foudatlon.  annually 
offers  scholarBhlpe  for  boys  and  girls  in 
their  last  year  of  high  school.  Awards  are 
based  on  high  school  records,  national  test 
scores,  recommendationa  of  high  school 
teachers,  a  thousand-word  report  on  an  in- 
dependent sdenoe  research  project  by  the 
student  and  interviews  by  Judges  of  the 
fwty  finalists  at  the  Science  Talent  Insti- 
tute in  Washington.  D.C.  Awards  Include  10 
sch<darahlpc  one  $20,000.  two  $15,000.  three 
$10,000  and  four  $7,500.  Tlie  remaining  30 
finalists  each  receive  Westinghouse  Science 
Awards  of  $1,000.  State  Science  Talent 
Searches  are  conducted  currently  with  the 
Natkmal  Competititm  In  38  states  and  the 
DIstriet  of  Columbia.  Entry  deadline  date  is 
December  15.  Detafled  information  is  avaU- 
able  from  Sdenoe  Service,  1719  N  Street. 
N.W..  Waahingttm.  D.C.  20038.  Telephone: 
(202)  788-2255. 

Soroptlmlst  International  of  the  Americas 
Youth  Cltlamship  Award  of  $1,250  per  So- 
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roptiiilst  region  and  a  finalist  award  of 
$2,00f  offered  to  high  school  seniors  demon- 
good  dtlaenshlp  qualities.  Citizen- 
ship bualltles  indude  Integrity,  worth  aiul 
ability,  and  encourage  youth  to  develop  the 
hlgh^  concepts  of  patriotism  and  effective 
ooop««tion  in  home  and  community  affairs, 
is  December  15.  For  further  infor- 
contact  Soroptlmlst  International 
Americas.  1818  Walnut  Street.  Phllar 
PA  18103.  Telephone:  (216)  732- 


it  Oivortunlty  Sd^olarships.  These 
-' —  are  for  young  persons  of  limit- 
rtunlties,  members  of  radal/ethnlc 
who  are  related  to  the  Presbyterian 
(UJ8.A.).  Must  be  entering  college  as 
ming  freahman  and  apply  to  the  col- 
or financial  aid.  Amount  of  Award: 
$1,400.  Those  eligible  should  write 
betwani  January  15  and  March  15  to:  Stu- 
dent Opportunity  Scholarships.  Presbyteri- 
an Church  (n.SA.),  475  Riverside  Drive, 
Rood  430.  New  Tort:.  NY  10115.  Telephone: 
(212)  b70-2818. 

The  Ted  and  Peg  SerriU  Journalism 
Scho^uvhlp  Is  offered  annually  by  the  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Foundation  to  a  ooUege 
Junlo^  enrolled  full-time  in  an  accredited  se- 
quo^e  of  JoumaUsm.  The  scholarship  pro- 
gram jls  designed  to  encourage  study  In  the 
print  {media  field.  The  scholarships,  in  the 
sumsiof  $1,000,  $500  and  $250,  are  payable 
during  the  Junior  year.  The  student  must 
have  at  least  a  B  average  and  a  recommen- 
dation by  the  Dean.  Director  or  Department 
Head  of  the  school  in  which  he/she  Is  en- 
roUed  Deadline  is  June  13.  Write  for  an  ap- 
pllcatton  to:  Selection  Committee,  Serrill 
Schomrhip,  National  Newspaper  Founda- 
Uon.  1827  K  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  400.  Wash- 
ington. DC  20008.  Telephone:  (203)  488- 
7300.] 

Th«  Westinghouse  Educational  Founda- 
tion sponsors  the  following  awards  aruiual- 

1.  IThe  Westinghouse  Family  Scholar- 
ship4ten  $13,000  and  sixty-five  $3,000  schol- 
arship. Information  on  the  Westinghouse 
Family  Scholaiahip  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Personnel  Relations  Office  where  the 
student's  parent  is  or  was  (If  deceased,  re- 
tired or  permanently  disabled)  employed. 

2.  The  Sdence  Talent  Search— forty 
awards.  The  student  should  request  his  sci- 
ence teacher  to  write  to  Science  Talent 
Serviae,  1719  N  Street.  N.W..  Washington. 
DC  3f036  to  obtain  Information  and  applica- 
tion mnns. 

3.  4-H  Electric  Program— 4-H  Club  mem- 
bers should  contact  their  local  4-H  leader  or 
County  E^xtension  Agent  for  Information 
and  application. 

4.  'Bertha  Lamme  Scholarship— these 
scholirshlps  are  awarded  to  young  women 
enter  ng  engineering  as  freshman.  For  In- 
formi  htion  write:  Sodety  of  Women  Engi- 
neer! United  Engineering  Center,  Room 
305,  t45  East  47th  Street,  New  York.  NY 
lOOlt  Telephone:  (212)  705-7855. 

5.  National  Achievement  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram for  Outstanding  Negro  Students— five 
$3.00$  scholarships.  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained through  the  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship Corp.,  990  Drove  Street,  Evanston.  IL 
60201. 

EUgibility  for  each  of  these  scholarships  is 
limited  to  studehnts  residing  In  the  United 
SUtee.  The  Family  Scholarship,  The  Sci- 
ence tralent  Search  and.  The  Bertha  Lamme 
requA«  that  the  applicant  be  in  his  or  her 
last  year  of  high  school  and  applications 
must  be  submitted  during  the  Fall  months 
of   tfteir   Senior    year.    Students    aged    14 
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through  IB  are  eligible  for  the  4-H  Electric 
Program.  I 

Westemj  Golf  Association  sponsors  the 
Evans  Schiolars  Foundation,  which  «nnii«iiy 
awarda  atvroxlmately  300  four-year  schol- 
aiahipa  toT  qualified  caddiea.  Eligibility  for 
Evans   Scholarship:    (1)    Candidates   must 
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have 

and  rank 
have 

and  (3)  mi 
attend  col 
writing 
IL  80039. 


Jtmior  year  in  high  school 
upper  25%  of  class;  (2)  must 
for  a  mtnimiim  of  two  years; 
require  financial  aiaistance  to 
.  Applications  are  available  by 

Western  Qolf  Association.  Oolf, 

elephone:  (312)  724-4800. 


IISTAIICE  FOB  «aADDATn  Am 

uiijBaoa  onuATaa 

The  Ani^rican  Dental  Hygienists'  Assodsr 
tion  fount^tion  offers  the  following  scholar- 
ships: (l)jCertiflcate  Scholarship  Program 
to  studentis  who  are  in  a  certificate/assod- 
ate  degree  or  bachelor's  degree  dental  hy- 
giene proi^am.  have  completed  at  least  one 
year  In  debtal  hygiene  curriculum  and  have 
a  mlnlmiirii  grade  point  average  of  3.00  (on  a 
4.00  scale);  (2)  Baccalaureate  Dental  Ely- 
giene  Scholarship  Program  to  students  who 
have  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.00 
(on  a  4.00  kcale)  and  can  provide  evidence  of 
acceptance  as  a  full-time  bachdor's  degree 
candidate  In  an  accredited  four-year  college 
or  univergity:  if  a  Baccalaureate  Degree 
sought  Is  liot  In  Dental  Hygiene,  evidene  of 
a  Dental  Hygiene  Certificate  or  qualifica- 
tion for  the  Dental  Hygiene  Certificate 
within  th«  current  academic  year  must  be 
provided.  1 3)  Graduate  Dental  Hygiene  Fel- 
lowship P  xigram  to  students  who  can  pro- 
vide evidefice  of  acceptance  as  a  full-time 
Master's  or  Doctoral  degree  candidate  in  a 
university  program,  are  graduates  of  a  certi- 
fied assodate  dental  hygiene  program  or 
baccalauroate  program,  and  are  licensed 
Dental  Hygienists  or  will  receive  a  bache- 
lor's degrae  at  the  end  of  the  current  aca- 
demic yea^.  While  being  enrolled  in  a  dental 
hygiene  c4rriculimi.  must  maintain  a  mini- 
mum grade  point  average  of  3.00  (on  a  4.00 
scale).  The  maxImiiTn  scholarship  is  $1,500, 
depending  on  need.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  M  ly  1.  Information  and  application 
may  be  sbtained  by  writing:  American 
Dental  Hygienists'  Association.  444  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Suite  3400.  Chicago,  IL 
60811. 

The  American  Dental  Hygienists'  Associa- 
tion Foundation  Research  Grant  Program 
makes  research  grant  funds  available  for  li- 
censed dental  hygienists  or  students  pursu- 
ing a  denial  hygiene  degree  who  submit  a 
completed!  research  grant  application  ac- 
cording toJthe  specified  guidelines.  The  pur- 
pose Is  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  aso- 
ciate  bao^tlaureate,  master's,  doctoral  can- 
didates aad  practicing  dental  hygienists  to 
implement  research.  All  proposals  and  ap- 


plications 
amounts 


applicatiop 
American 


due  by  June  1;  awards  in  usual 
IP  to  $1,500  are  made  approxi- 
mately twb  to  four  months  after  the  estab- 
lished deadline.  Further  Information  and 
may  be  obtained  by  writing: 
Dental  Hygienists'  Association 
Foundatioki.  444  Michigan  Avenue,  Suite 
3400.  ChicKO,  IL  60611. 

Aiherican  Institute  of  Architects. 
Scholarships  are  available  for  the  first  pro- 
fessional degree  candidate,  and  for  a  gradu- 
ate studei  t  in  architecture.  Graduate  schol- 
arships available  for  one  academic  year  to 
study  health  facility  design.  Finally,  a  schol- 
arship program  Is  available  for  students 
from  mliority  or  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. \*OT  further  information  write  Di- 
rector, Education  Programs.  The  American 


Institute    of   Architects.    1735    New   York 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Waahington,  D.C.  20006. 

ASMT  Education  St  Research  Fund,  Inc. 
Medical  technology  students,  who  have 
completed  the  first  semester  of  their  sopho- 
more year,  may  apply  for  a  $3,000  Fisher 
Sdentific  Company  Undergraduate  scholar- 
ship. This  scholarship  will  be  paid  in  equal 
Installments  to  one  recipient  for  the  Junior 
and  senior  year  in  college.  The  Specialty 
Scholarship  is  available  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. Scholarships  are  alao  offered  by  the 
Fund  for  Interested  students  continuing 
their  advanced  education  in  certain  special- 
ty fidds.  Applications  are  available  in  O:to- 
ber  of  each  year.  No  application  is  sent  be- 
tween March  1  and  October  1.  The  applica- 
tion deadline  is  March  1.  The  Flaher  and 
the  Graduate  Spedalty  Scholarship  applica- 
Uons  are  available  from  the  ASMT  Educa- 
tion A  Research  Fund.  330  Meadow  Fern 
Dr.,  Houston.  TX  77067. 

The  American  Society  of  Heating.  Refrig- 
eration. Air  Ck>nditionlng  Engineers,  Inc. 
offers  grants-in-aid  to  full-time  graduate 
students  of  ASHRAE-related  technologies 
to  encourage  students  to  continue  prepara- 
tion for  service  in  the  Industry.  An  applica- 
tion is  made  on  the  student's  behalf  by  a 
faculty  adviser.  Up  to  $6,000  may  be  award- 
ed during  a  calendar  year.  Applications  are 
available  from  the  Director  of  Research, 
American  Sodety  of  Heating,  Refrigeration 
and  Air  C^onditioning  Engineers,  Inc.,  1791 
Tullie  Circle.  N  JL.  Athmta,  GA  30329. 

The  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund,  Inc.  is 
an  organization  to  encourage  talented 
young  people  to  consider  careers  in  Journal- 
ism. The  Journalism  (Career  and  Scholar- 
ship Guide,  published  by  the  Fund,  provides 
Information  on  what  to  study  in  college, 
where  to  study  Joumalism/mass  communi- 
cations, general  information  on  where  Jobs 
are  and  how  to  find  them.  It  also  lists  more 
than  $3  million  In  financial  aid  from  univer- 
sities and  collegea,  newspapers,  professional 
sodeties  and  Journalism-related  organiza- 
tions for  students  majoring  In  Journalism/ 
mass  communications.  Single  copies  of  the 
Guide  are  available  at  no  charge  to  interest- 
ed Individuals.  Bulk  orders  are  also  available 
at  $2.00  per  copy.  The  Fund  operates  three 
editing  internship  programs:  the  Newspaper 
Editing  Intern  Program  for  College  Juniors, 
the  Minority  Editing  Intern  Program  for 
College  Seniors,  and  Minority  Reporting 
Program  for  College  Sophomores. 

The  intemahlps  offer  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  scholarships  after  successful- 
ly completing  a  siunmer  of  paid  employ- 
ment as  copy  editors  or  reporters  on  daily 
newspapers.  The  Fund  also  sponsors:  High 
School  Journalism  Workshops  for  Minori- 
ties that  are  designed  to  identify  minority 
high  school  students:  the  Teacher  Fellow- 
sh^  Program  for  inexperienced  high  school 
Journalism  teachers  to  attend  summer  pub- 
lications workshops;  and  the  Special  Awards 
Program  which  ends  in  the  naming  of  the 
High  School  Journalism  Teacher  of  the 
Year.  For  Information  of  these  programs,  as 
weU  as  a  copy  of  the  Journalism  (Career  and 
Scholarship  Guide,  write  the  Dow  Jones 
Newqtaper  Fund,  P.  O.  Box  300,  Princeton, 
VJ.  085404)300.  Telephone:  (809)  452-2820. 

Institute  of  Food  Technologists  adminis- 
ters fellowships  and  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents pursuing  a  program  leading  to  a 
degree  in  the  general  fidd  of  Food  Technol- 
ogy or  Food  Sdence.  During  the  tenure  of  a 
scholarship,  winners  must  be  enrolled  in  an 
IFT  approved  VS.  or  Canadian  educational 
Institution.  Graduate  fellowship  winners 
may  be  enrolled  In  any  U.8.  or  Canadian 


educational  institution  that  Is  conducting 
fundamental  research  in  food  sdence  or 
technology.  Awarda  indude  25  freshman 
and  sophomore,  and  57  Junior  and  senior 
scholarships  of  $500  to  $2,000;  and  17  gradu- 
ate FeUowahipa  up  to  $6,000.  Deadline: 
Graduate  Fellowships— February  1;  Junior 
and  Senior  Scholarships— February  1;  Soph- 
omore Scholarahipa— Blarch  1;  Freahman 
Scholarrtiipa— February  16.  A  booklet  on 
IFT  Scholarship/Fellowahip  Programs  and 
applications  are  available  after  September 
15  from  IFT  Scholarship  Department,  221 
N.  LaSalle  St,  Suite  300,  Chicago,  IL  80801. 
or.  from  Department  Head  of  approved  in- 
sUtution.  Telephone:  (312)  782-8424. 

The  International  Chiropractors  Associa- 
tion has  two  scholarship  programs,  the 
Womens'  Auxiliary  and  King  Koil  scholar- 
ship programs,  which  provide  fimds  to  stu- 
dent ICA  chatters  for  distribution  to  stu- 
dent ICA  members,  ICA  also  furnishes 
career  information  to  interested  individuals. 
Upon  request,  ICA  wUl  send  a  list  of  chiro- 
practic colleges.  Write  to  the  International 
Chiropractors  Association,  Career /Scholar- 
ship Information.  1901  L.  St..  N.W..  Suite 
800,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  Fraternity  Scholar- 
ship Award.  Undergraduate  and  graduate 
scholarships  are  available  to  members  of 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  and  to  any  woman 
student  who  is  a  dtizen  of  the  United  States 
or  Canada  who  has  completed  two  years  of 
study  on  a  campus  with  a  chapter  of  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma  or  who  will  be  a  graduate 
student  on  a  campus  with  a  chapter  of 
Km>pa  Kappa  Gamma.  Application  forms 
are  on  file  with  your  scholarship  chairman, 
or  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Fraternity 
Headquarters.  P.O.  Box  2079,  Ck>lumbus. 
Ohio  43216.  (Please  send  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope).  Address  your  questions 
regarding  scholarships  to  the  chairman  or 
director  of  philanthropies:  Mrs.  H.  W.  Netb- 
erton.  Jr.,  3933  Balcones  Drive,  Austin. 
Texas  78731. 

The  Material  Hanriiing  Education  Foun- 
dation. Inc.  awards  scholarships  to  students 
enrolled  in  programs  of  study  pre-qualified 
by  the  Foundation.  Majors  in  Industrial 
Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering; 
Conu>uter  Science;  and  Marketing  and  Sales 
may  qualify.  The  program  should  Indude  an 
emphasis  in  material  handling  through 
direct  and  related  courses,  or  through  inde- 
pendent study.  To  be  eligible,  students  must 
be:  beyond  their  second  year  of  a  Bachdor's 
program,  or  beginning  graduate  study;  U.S. 
dtizens  and  maintaining  at  least  a  "B"  aver- 
age. The  application  deadline  is  early  Febru- 
arr.  the  forms  are  available  from  family 
members  at  approved  institutions.  For  gen- 
eral information,  you  may  write:  The  Mate- 
rial Handling  Institute,  1326  Freeport  Road. 
Pitteburg.  PA  15238.  Telephone:  (412)  782- 
1624. 

The  National  Board  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  has 
authorized  scholarships  to  be  awarded  to 
Civil  Air  Patrol  members  each  year  in  the 
following  categories:  Undergraduate.  Ad- 
vanced Undergraduate.  Graduate  and  Tech- 
nical/Vocational Scholarships.  Deadline 
date  is  April  1.  Information  and  forms  may 
be  secured  from:  C^vil  Air  Patrol  Unit  Com- 
manders or  from  National  Headquarters, 
Clvfl  Air  Patrol/TT.  MaxweU  AFB.  AL 
36112. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers does  not  have  a  scholarship  and  loan 
program  at  a  national  leveL  A  large  number 
of  state  congresses  have  such  programs  and 
others  are  encouraging  scholarship  grants 
at  council  and  local  levels.  Awards  are  made 


poadble  by  dues  received  for  memberahlpa. 
manorial  gifts  and/or  voluntary  cootrlbu- 
tlons  from  FTA'a  Most  are  for  teacher 
training  education,  but  aome  are  tar  family 
life  education,  guidance  and  counseling  in- 
struction, llbrarianahip,  teachers  of  excep- 
tional children  and  in-service  teachers' 
summer  term  work.  Special  fellowships  of- 
fered. Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  Inquirer's 
state  congress. 

National  Institute  for  the  Foodservice  In- 
dustry: Foodservioe  Management  Scholar- 
ahipa—available  for  students  of  foodservioe 
management  ( Hotd-Beataurant  Manage- 
ment, Institutional  Management,  DleteticB. 
Culinary  Arta  and  other  f oodservice-rdated 
curricula).  Must  have  FUIX-TIME  STATUS 
for  full  academic  year  beginning  with  fall 
term.  Judged  on  baais  of  motivation  toward 
an  industry  career,  arartwnlf  reoorda.  and  fi- 
nancial need. 

Heinz— NIFI  Scholarahipa— Supported  by 
the  HJ.  Heinz  Qmipany  Foundation— offen 
seven  Senior  College  Awards  of  $2,600  each 
over  two  years  and  three  Junlor/Oxnmuni- 
ty  (Allege  Awards  of  $1,900  each  ovo'  two 
years. 

Gold  Plate  Scholarshipa-Supported  by 
the  International  Foodservice  Manufactur- 
ers Associations  Educational  Foundatloo— 
offen  100  awards  of  $750  for  one  year  to 
Junior-Conmiunity  College,  Senior  College, 
and  Graduate  students. 

Chlffith  Laboratoriea  Scholarahipe  offen 
one  Culinary  Arts  Award  of  $3,(KW  over  two 
yean  to  a  Junior-Community  (Allege  stu- 
dent majoring  in  Culinary  Arts,  and  a  Food 
Technology  Award  of  $3,000  over  two  yean 
to  a  student  entering  his/her  Junior  year  In 
a  Food  Technology /Sdence  major. 

The  Nestle  Company  Scholarshbss.  two 
awards  of  $1,500  each  for  one  year  to 
Junior/Community  College  and  Settlor  Col- 
lege Students  earning  an  aaaodate  degree  in 
Culinary  Arts. 

Hein»— NIFI  Graduate  Degree  Fellow- 
ships are  available  to  teachen  and  adminis- 
traton  of  foodservice  career  education  pro- 
grams and  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
teachen  and  adminlstraton  enrolled  in  aca- 
demic programs  leading  to  a  master's  or  doc- 
tor's degree  to  improve  skills  in  teaching 
foodservice  courses  or  administering  food- 
service  career  education.  One  Fellowship  of 
$2,000;  one  Fellowship  of  $1,200;  five  FeUow- 
ships  of  $1,000  each.  Applications  for  fellow- 
ships are  available  on  request  directly  from 
NIPI.  Applications  and  supporting  docu- 
ments must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
April  1. 

NRA/NIFI  Teacher  Work/Study  Granta 
up  to  25  grants  of  $2,000  each  are  awarded 
on  a  competitive  basis  to  teachen  and  ad- 
minlstraton who  wish  to  update  their 
knowledge  of  the  foodservice  industry  by 
obtaining  8  weeks  of  "handa  on"  expertmce 
in  the  industry.  Applications  for  grants 
available  on  request  directly  from  NIFL  Ap- 
plications and  supporting  documents  must 
be  postmarked  no  later  than  December  31. 

Applications  for  the  scholarship  awarda 
will  be  available  after  November  1.  Request 
applications  from  Department  Chairman  or 
Director  of  Financial  Aid.  or  write  directly 
to  NIFI.  All  applications  and  supporting 
documents  must  be  reodved  by  NIFI  poat- 
marked  no  later  than  April  1.  NIFL  20 
North  Wac^er  Drive.  Suite  2820.  Chicago, 
minoto  80806.  Tdephone:  (312)  782-1703. 

Nurses'  Education  Funds  Is  an  organlaa^ 
tion  which  grants  scholarships  to  registered 
nurses  pursuing  further  full-time  study 
through  degree  programa.  Men  and  women 
who  are  memben  of  the  American  Nuraea 
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Aaodatlan  and  w1k>  qumUfy  for  these 
avardi  atudy  tn  nunlnc  procmns  accredit- 
ed by  tbe  Natk»al  League  (or  NurslDg  in 
ooDegee  and  untorenlUea  of  their  choice. 
Fundi  are  cootrfbated  by  nunea,  bualneas 
and  tndustrtal  firma.  orginiMttoni  and  indl- 
Tldaala.  Tbe  Board  of  Dtrectora  determines 
the  amount  and  number  of  awards  each 
year  on  the  basis  of  availabiUty  of  funds  and 
the  nature  of  appUeatkms.  Deadline  for  ap- 
pilcatkini  is  FMvuary  15  precedtng  the  aca- 
demic year  for  which  award  is  made.  Write 
(or  appUcatlon  forma  or  additlaoal  inf orma- 
tion  to  Nurses'  ■ducattonal  Funds.  S5S  West 
STth  Street.  New  York.  NT  10019.  Tele- 
phone: (U»  583-«830. 

T%e  Rotary  Foundation  Scholanhips  are 
availahle  to  graduate  or  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. Joanalists  or  teachers  o(  the  handi- 
capped. Vocational  scholarships  are  also 
available  (or  artisans,  technicians  and  pro- 
fessionals who  have  been  emplojred  in  a 
technical  or  pntfesskmal  field  for  at  least  3 
years.  Pleedom  Ftom  Hunger  Scholarships 
wHl  be  granted  to  students  from  developing 
country  dlstrtets  woridng  toward  advanced 
dt«r«€s  in  agricultural  studies.  Age  limit  re- 
quirements vary  with  each  scholanhip.  All 
ichnlarshlps  are  for  one  afriwnlr  year  in  a 
country  other  than  the  recipient's  own  and 
IHTO^de  (or  aetuxd  (ees.  room  and  board, 
round  trip  air(are  between  home  city  and 
place  o(  study  snd  expenses  for  limited 
travel  during  the  year.  Applications  are  due 
October  1.  Contact  your  local  Rotary  C3ub 
(or  details. 

Tlie  Society  o(  Eiploratlon  Oeophysicists 
Foundation  offers  numerous  scholarship  op- 
portunities to  students  who  intend  to 
pursue  a  college  course  directed  toward  a 
career  in  Qeophysics.  Scholarships  ranging 
from  $750  to  $1,000  annually  are  available 
to  students  wishing  to  enter  college,  already 
tn  college  and  at  the  graduate  leveL  Applica- 
tions must  be  filed  prior  to  March  1.  Appli- 
cations and  (urther  in(ormation  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  Society's  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee. P.O.  Box  703740,  Tulsa,  OK  74170. 

The  Society  o(  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers  annually  award  both  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  scholarships  to 
encourage  study  in  naval  architecture  and 
marine  engineering  or  closely  related  fields. 
All  applicants  must  be  a  citizen  o(  either  the 
United  States  or  Canada: 

1.  Undergraduate  Awards,  normally  $1,000 
each,  are  to  be  applied  (or  by  contacting  one 
at  more  o(  the  (oUowing  schools  directly: 
University  of  CalUomia  (Barkeley);  Univer- 
sity o(  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor);  Massachu- 
setts Institute  o(  Technology  (Cambridge); 
State  University  of  New  YoA  Maritime  Col- 
lege (Fort  Schuyler)  and/or  Florida  Atlantic 
Untvetsity  (Boca  RaUm,  FL).  These  are  tbe 
only  five  schools  where  undergraduate 
awards  are  available. 

3.  Graduate  Awards  are  in  amounts  vary- 
ing from  $1,000  and  up.  File  with  the  society 
no  later  than  February  1.  Applications  for 
graduate  awards  and  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to:  Mr.  Robert  G.  Mende, 
Secretary  and  Executive  Director,  The  Soci- 
ety o(  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engi- 
neers. One  World  Trade  Center.  Suite  1369, 
New  York.  New  York.  10048.  Tel^hone: 
(313)  432-0310. 

D.  ASSISrAIICX  POK  GRADUATXS  OHLT 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  Krtnmtlnnal  Foundation  awards  ap- 
proximately 80  (ellows  annually,  ranging  up 
to  $10,000  for  pre-doctoral;  and  up  to 
$30,000  (or  postdoctoral  fellowships.  These 
awards  are  for  women  of  the  United  States 
who  have  conu>leted  all  requirements  (or 


•rate  except  the  writing  o(  the  dis- 
Awards  are  also  made  to  women 
final  year  o(  study  In  tbe  fields  o( 
year  o(  MBA.  dentistry,  medicine, 
hthlc  medicine,  veterinary  medicine 
Itecture.  These  "selected  pro(es- 
awards  are  between  $3,500  and 
Applications  are  available  after 
Augu^  1  o(  each  year.  Deadline  (or  applica- 
tion ii  December  15,  except  for  MBA  which 
is  F(4>ruary  1.  For  further  information, 
write  to:  Director  o(  Educational  Foimda- 
tlons  Programs.  AAX7W.  2401  Virginia 
Avem|e.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

The!  American  Congress  on  Surveying  and 
Mapp^  o((ers  the  (ollowing  student  aid 
progri  ms  (or  graduate  students: 

1.  V  lid  Heerbrugg  Geodetic  Fellowship,  a 
$4.00<1  award  (or  use  in  the  study  o(  geode- 
sy. 

2.  V  ild  Heerbrugg  Photogrammetric  Fel- 
lowship, a  $4,000  award  (or  use  in  photo- 
gramitketry. 

3.  Ainerican  Association  (or  Geodetic  Sur- 
veying Fellowship,  a  $2,000  award  (or  use  in 
a  proyvn  with  a  significant  (ocus  upon  geo- 
detic iurveying  or  geodesy. 

4.  "Hie    William    A.    Fischer    Memorial 
ip,  a  $1,000  scholarship  (or  study 

tte  sensing. 

le  Robert  E.  Altenho(en  Memorial 
Ip,  a  $500  award  for  study  in  pho- 
letoy. 

Ication  and  information  can  be  ob- 
tained (rom:  Assistant  Education  Director, 
210  IJtUe  Falls  Street,  Falls  Church,  VA 
22046.  AppUcatlon  deadline:  January  15 
except  (or  the  Robert  E.  Altenho(en  Memo- 
rial asholanhlp  which  has  a  deadline  o( 
Janui^  1. 

Tbe  American  Osteopathic  Association, 
through  the  Auxiliary  to  the  American  (3s- 
teopattilc  Association,  annually  awards  one 
Natio^  Osteopathic  College  Scholarship 
o(  $4^000  and  additional  scholarships  o( 
$2,0001  These  scholarships  cover  the  sopho- 
more year  of  medical  training.  Awards  are 
based  on  scholarship  (top  20%  o(  class),  fi- 
nancial need,  good  moral  character,  fresh- 
man attendance  at  a  college  of  osteopathic 
medicine,  motivation  and  aptitude  for  the 
osteopathic  medical  pro(esslon  and  citizen- 
ship i|t  the  U.S.  or  Canada.  Deadline  June  1 
for  re^lpt  of  applications.  The  National  Os- 
teopaihic  Foundation.  Individual  Colleges  of 
Osteopathic  Medicine  and  other  osteopathic 
state  organizations  administer  loan  funds. 
For  Idformation  write:  American  Osteopath- 
ic AsSDciation.  212  East  Ohio  Street,  Chica- 
go, IL  60611. 

The  Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheim 
Foun4ation  offers  Fellowships  each  year  to 
appro^dmately  10  young  scientists  and  engi- 
neers: for  graduate  study  In  energy  conver- 
sion, transportation.  Jet  propulsion,  space 
flight  and  flight  structures.  The  fellowships 
provide  stipends  ranging  up  to  $5,000  de- 
pending on  the  level  of  advancement  of  the 
studefit,  plus  tuition.  They  are  open  to 
quali^ed  science  and  engineering  students 
who  are  residents  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  Students  graduating  in  aerodynam- 
ics, fluid  mechanics,  engineering  sciences, 
physks,  physical  chemistry,  applied  physics, 
appllad  mathematics,  or,  aeronautical,  me- 
chanical, chemical  or  civil  engineering  are 
souglft.  (The  Fellowships  are  open  to 
wom«)  as  well  as  men.)  The  Fellowships 
will  1^  used  for  study  at  The  Daniel  and 
Flor^ce  Guggenheim  Laboratories  at 
Princeton  University,  the  Daniel  and  Flor- 
ence Guggenheim  Jet  Propulsion  Center  at 
Califdimia  Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
Dani(  1  and  Florence  Guggenheim  Institute 
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of  Flight  8  Tuctures  at  Columbia  University. 
Appllcatioi  s  and  additional  Information 
should  be  i  >btained  directly  from  Prlncet(»i. 
California  Institute  of  Technology  or  Co- 
lumbia. 

Dental  1  laboratory  Technology  Scholar- 
ships are  i  vaUable  upon  complete  informa- 
tion on  amplication  to  the  American  Fund 
for  Dental  Health.  These  are  one-year 
acholarahl^s.  ranging  from  $600  to  $600. 
Upon  rean  plication,  a  scholarship  may  be 
renewed  fc  r  a  second  year  by  tbe  Selection 
Committee  if  the  student  satisfactory  com- 
pletes the^  first  year  and  funding  is  avaU- 
able.  Dead  ine  date  is  Jime  1.  For  full  infor- 
mation, wr  ite  to:  American  Fund  for  Dental 
Health.  A;tn:  Director  of  Programs.  211 
East  Chica  ro  Avenue.  (Chicago,  IL  60611. 

Dental  Scholarships  for  Iifinority  Stu- 
dents are  available  through  the  American 
Fund  for  Dental  Health.  Students  selected 
under  thlsbrogram  may  receive  up  to  $2,000 
for  their  f|rst  year  of  dental  school.  Upon 
re-application  and  report  of  satisfactory 
progress,  a  grant  for  $2,000  may  be  renewed 
for  the  second  year  of  dental  studies.  A 
maximum  pf  $4,000  may  be  paid  over  a  two- 
year  period.  To  be  eligible,  students  must  be 
U.S.  citizens  from  the  following  minority 
groups  under-represented  In  the  dental  pro- 
fession—American Indians,  Blaclu,  Mexl- 
can-Amerloans  and  Puerto  Ricans.  They 
must  be  entering  their  first  year  of  dental 
school  an4  Njplicatlon  deadline  Is  May  1. 
Application  are  available  from  the  Student 
Affairs  or  financial  Aid  Office  of  the  dental 
school  they  plan  to  attend.  Write:  American 
Fund  for  Dental  Health,  Attn:  Director  of 
Programs,  fill  E.  Chtcago.  Avenue,  Chicago, 
IL  60611.    I 

Eisenhower  MemoriaJ  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation, Inc.  awards  several  graduate  schol- 
arships, ranging  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Graduate 
Scholarship  Conunittee.  Applicants  must  be 
U.S.  citizens  having  an  academic  degree 
equivalent  to  a  Bachelor's  Degree  from  an 
accredited  coUege  or  university.  Students  in- 
terested stiould  also  have  a  plan  of  study  or 
research  ^Ich  will  advance  the  applicant's 
professional  competence  and  have  inten- 
tions of  devoting  full-time  graduate  study 
during  the  scholarship  year.  Financial  need 
will  not  b<  a  consideration.  Awards  will  be 
based  on  those  applicants  who  appear  most 
likely  to  make  the  greatest  contributions 
and  of  becAming  thought  leaders  in  the  area 
of  advancing  the  principles  of  individual 
freedom,  patriotism,  limited  government 
and  free-market  economics.  The  award  is 
for  one  academic  year  and  is  not  renewable. 
For  fiu^h^r  information  and  application 
write:  Elsenhower  Memorial  Scholarship 
Foundation.  Inc.,  303  North  Oirry  Pike, 
Bloomlngtpn,  IN  47401,  or  caU  Mr.  EJf. 
Sears,  Exacutive  Director  by  phone  (812) 
332-2257. 

Foreign  j&rea  Programs  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council  and  the  American 
Council  o(  Learned  Societies  offer  fellow- 
ships for  doctoral  dissertation  research  in 
social  scieice  and  humanistic  fields  related 
to  many  foreign  areas.  Since  the  programs 
reflect  the  distinctive  needs  and  character 
of  the  are^  a  general  accoimt  of  terms  and 
conditions  cannot  be  offered  here.  Inquiries 
should  be  directed  to  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  Fellowships  and  Grants.  605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  NY  10158. 

The  Foiindatlon  of  the  American  College 
of  Healthjcare  Executives  offers  a  limited 
number  of  loans  to  assist  worthy  students  to 
continue    heir  professional  education  and 


training  towards  careers  In  hospital  adnUn- 
istration.  Loans  are  available  to  students  in 
graduate  programs  in  hospital  or  health 
services  administration,  accredited  by  the 
Accrediting  Commission  Education  for 
Health  Services  Administration,  and  accept- 
able to  the  American  College  of  Healthcare 
Executives.  Applicants  must  be  student  as- 
sociates of  ACHE,  and  demonstrate  finan- 
cial need.  Applications  must  be  endorsed  by 
the  University  Program  Course  Director 
prior  to  submission  to  ACHA's  Student 
Loan  Committee.  For  further  information, 
contact  the  American  College  of  Health 
care  Executives,  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago.  IL  60611. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education 
offers  American  college  graduates  over  700 
scholarships  for  study  in  foreign  countries, 
about  500  of  which  are  provided  under  the 
Fulbrlght  Program.  Over  two  hundred  of 
the  scholarships  are  financed  by  various  for- 
eign governments,  foreign  universities  and 
private  donors.  In  most  cases,  the  scholar- 
ships provide  travel  expenses  and  partial  or 
complete  tuition  and  maintenance  for  a  full 
academic  year.  Students  now  enrolled  In  col- 
leges or  universities  should  first  consult 
with  their  campus  Fulbrlght  Program  Ad- 
visers. Deadline  is  October  31.  Further  in- 
formation and  application  forms  are  avail- 
able from  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  U.S.  Student  Programs  Division, 
809  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017,  or  from  any  of  the  Institute's  region- 
al offices  in  Chicago,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Hous- 
ton and  San  Francisco.  Telephone:  (212) 
984-5330. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  Graduate  Fel- 
lowships are  established  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C, 
for  work  in  the  fields  offered  In  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  The  feUowshlps  cover  room, 
board  and  tuition,  and  may  be  renewed  an- 
nually up  to  three  years. 

For  these  awards,  preference  is  given  to 
members  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  to 
the  wife,  son,  daughter  or  sister  of  a 
member.  The  member  must  be  In  good 
standing  in  the  Order,  if  deceased,  he  mxist 
have  been  in  good  standing  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

These  Fellowships  are  administered  by 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity for  applicants  who  have  been  accept- 
ed for  graduate  work  there.  Applications 
forms  may  l>e  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid,  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  D.C.  20064. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus-Bishop-Charles 
P.  Greco  Graduate  Fellowships  were  esUb- 
lished  in  1973  for  members,  their  wives,  sons 
and  daughters,  and  for  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren of  a  deceased  member.  These  fellow- 
ships are  for  full-time  graduate  study  lead- 
ing to  a  Master's  degree  in  a  program  de- 
signed for  the  preparation  of  classr(x>m 
teachers  of  mentally  retarded  children.  The 
fellowship  is  granted  to  a  candidate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program  of  study  and 
offers  financial  assistance  for  the  education- 
al costs  at  the  graduate  school  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $500  a  semester.  The  grant  is  re- 
newable each  succeeding  semester  of  the 
program  to  a  mftTttnntn  of  four  semesters 
upon  evidence  of  satisfactory  performance. 
The  deadline  is  May  1.  Application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  on 
Fellowships,  Knights  of  Columbus,  P.O. 
Drawer  1670,  New  Haven,  CT  06507. 

National  Medical  Fellowships.  Inc.,  awards 
scholarships  to  members  of  the  four  under- 
represented  minority  groups,  (Native  Ameri- 
cans, American  Blacks,  Mexican  Americans 


and  Mainland  Puerto  Ricans)  who  have 
been  accepted  by  or  are  attending  accredit- 
ed schools  of  allopathic  and  osteopathic  ac- 
credited schools  of  medicbie  in  the  U.S.  Ai>- 
pllcanta  must  be  VS.  citizens. 

NMF  General  Scholarship  awards  are 
baaed  on  financial  need  and  are  awarded  to 
first  and  second-year  medical  students.  Spe- 
cial merit  awards  are  granted  to  outstanding 
Juniors  and  seniors. 

Applications  should  be  requested  from 
The  Scholarship  Program.  National  Medical 
FeUowshlps.  254  West  31st  Street.  7th 
Floor.  New  York,  NY  10001.  AU  NMF  appU- 
catlons  are  available  in  March.  The  deadline 
for  entering  medical  students  is  August  29 
and  for  renewal  applicants  is  April  26. 

The  National  WUdllfe  Federation  annual- 
ly awards  a  limited  number  of  graduate  fel- 
lowships of  up  to  $4,000  for  study  at  an  ac- 
credited coUege  or  imiversity  In  the  field  of 
natural  resources  conservation.  Research 
which  is  carried  out  as  part  of  a  research 
program,  may  be  considered  within  this  fel- 
lowship program.  The  deadline  is  November 
30.  Write  to:  The  Executive  Vice  President. 
National  WUdllfe  Federation.  Confidential 
#8.  1413  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
DC  20036. 

Woodrow  WUson  National  FeUowshlp 
Fy>undation  conducts  the  foUowing  pro- 
grams in  higher  education: 

(1)  MeUon  FeUowshlps  for  Graduate  Stud- 
ies in  the  Humanities  for  beginning  gradu- 
ate students  who  plan  careers  in  coUege 
teaching.  (For  more  Information  on  MeUon 
write:  P.O.  Box  388.  Princeton,  NJ  08542)  (2) 
Charlotte  W.  Newcombe  Dissertation  Fel- 
lowships for  PhJ).  candidates  writing  on 
topics  of  religious  and  ethical  values  in  aU 
fields.  AppUcaUon  Request  Deadline— De- 
cember of  each  year.  (3)  Women's  Studies 
Research  Grants  for  Ph.D.  candidates  writ- 
ing their  dissertations  on  a  topic  concerning 
womeiL  AppUcatlon  Request  Deadline— No- 
vember of  each  year.  (4)  Administrative  In- 
ternships which  place  holders  of  M.B.A.  and 
other  professional  degrees  in  management 
positions  at  developing  coUeges.  (5)  Visiting 
FeUows  Program  which  sends  professionals 
to  coUege  campuses  for  a  week  at  a  time.  (6) 
J.  Paul  Getty  Postdoctoral  FeUowshlps  in 
the  History  of  Art  and  the  Himunlties  for 
scholars  within  six  years  from  the  receipt  of 
the  Ph.D.  degree.  AppUcatlon  deadline- 
January  of  each  year.  No  feUowshlps  for  un- 
dergraduate study  are  available. 

AppUcants  interested  in  the  above  pro- 
grams should  write  for  further  information 
to:  Woodrow  Wilson  National  FeUowshlp 
Foundation.  Box  642,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
08540. 


a  system  of  rules  for  conducting  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate." 

This  was  in  the  days  before  the 
Senate  operated  through  standing 
committees.  Instead,  these  first  two 
committees  were  "special"  committees, 
designed  to  go  out  of  existence  when 
they  had  completed  their  specific  as- 
signments. 

The  first  committee  produced  the 
most  important  legislation  of  the  First 
Congress,  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789. 
This  act  set  up  the  Federal  court 
system  that  stiU  operates  today.  It 
provided  for  the  organization  of  a  six- 
member  Supreme  Court,  thirteen  dis- 
trict and  three  circuit  courts,  and  es- 
teblished  the  Office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

The  second  committee  created  the 
first  rules  of  the  Senate.  Again,  a  read- 
ing of  these  first  20  rules  shows  them 
to  be  remarkably  similar  to  the  rules 
imder  which  the  Senate  continues  to 
operate. 

Today.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
U.S.  Senators  spend  more  time  in  com- 
mittee work  than  in  any  other  legisla- 
tive activity.  There,  more  than  on  the 
Senate  floor,  legislation  is  shaped, 
compromises  are  forged,  and  consen- 
sus is  reached.  Only  tlirough  commit- 
tees could  the  Senate  handle  a  work- 
load that  has  grown  so  phenomenally 
over  the  past  200  years. 


BICENTENNIAL  MnTOTE 

APRU.  7,  17SB:  SniATE  APPOHnS  FIRST 
OOMMITTKBS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  198  years 
ago  today,  on  April  7,  1789,  Just  1  day 
after  the  Senate  established  its  first 
quorum  and  began  its  work,  it  appoint- 
ed its  first  two  committees.  Eight 
Members  were  selected  to  "bring  in  a 
bill  for  organizing  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States."  Five  Senators  were  ap- 
pointed "to  be  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  system  of  rules  to  govern  the  two 
Houses  in  cases  of  <»nference,  and  to 
take  imder  consideration  the  manner 
of  electing  chaplains."  The  latter  com- 
mittee was  also  authorized  "to  prepare 


ABM  TREATY  INTERFRETATION 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
company  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues to  stress  that  the  ABM  Treaty 
interpretation  debate  is  not  over.  In 
considering  differing  interpretations 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  close  examination 
of  its  implementation,  and  practice  by 
both  sides,  is  warranted. 

While  we  legaUstically  debate  the 
nuances  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  it  is  in- 
structive to  note  that  Moscow  has  vio- 
lated not  the  narrow,  nor  even  the 
broad  interpretation,  but  the  treaty's 
very  words.  In  continuing  work  on  a 
phased  array  radar  at  Krasnosrarsk. 
the  Soviets  are  violating  the  terms  of 
article  6  of  the  accord,  which  states, 
quite  plainly.  "•  *  *  each  party  under- 
takes •  *  •  not  to  deploy  in  the  future 
radars  for  early  warning  of  strategic 
ballistic  missile  attack  except  at  loca- 
tions along  the  periphery  of  its  nation- 
al territory  and  oriented  outwards." 
The  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  located  nei- 
ther on  the  Soviet  periphery,  nor  is  it 
oriented  outwards,  as  the  treaty  re- 
quires. It  is  almost  500  mUes  from  the 
nearest  border.  Mongolia,  and  is  ori- 
ented not  toward  that  Asian  nation, 
but  toward  the  northeastern  Soviet 
Union. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  egregious 
violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  There 
have  been  others,  all  worthy  of  men- 
tion, but  it  has  always  been  recognized 
that  phased  array  radars  were  the 
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kiOK  lead  Items  neoeovy  for  a  break- 
out from  tb«  ABM  Treaty. 

Belief  that  the  radar  vlolatce  the 
ABIf  Treaty  la  neariy  unanimous.  The 
Tlolatlan  is  so  dear  that  a  number  of 
my  f onner  House  coUeagues.  including 
some  of  the  most  strident  advocates  of 
the  narrow  Interpretation,  felt  com- 
pelled to  write  to  Secretary  Oorbaehev 
on  the  issue.  In  their  letter,  they 
stated  that-  "If  this  problem  is  not  re- 
solved, it  wUl  have  serious  conae- 
Quenoes  *  *  *  not  only  will  additional 
etfivts  to  strengthen  the  ABM  Treaty, 
regarding  vaoe  based  or  oth«-  sys- 
tems, become  much  more  difficult,  but 
continued  substantive  and  political 
support  for  the  ABM  Treaty  itself  In 
Congress  and  among  the  American 
pec4»le  wm  be  eroded." 

In  an  oral  re8p<xiae  to  the  letter,  the 
Soviets  repeated  their  stale  contention 
that  the  radar  is  to  be  used  to  track 
WBmot  objects.  My  House  colleagues,  in 
turn,  said  they  were  "not  content" 
with  the  Soviet  reply,  and  that  "fur- 
ther elucidation"  regaiding  the  Soviet 
violation  "win  be  necessary."  Two 
years  later,  the  Soviets  continue  their 
work  at  Krasnoyarsk. 

Leaving  aside,  for  the  moment,  the 
argummt  over  differing  interpreta- 
tioos.  does  it  really  make  sense  to 
forbid  research  and  development  that 
is.  in  part,  intouled  as  a  hedge  against 
a  complete  Soviet  breakout  from  the 
treaty?  For  years,  we  have  been  watch- 
ing in  fascination  as  the  Soviets  con- 
tinued cmstruction  on  the  Kras- 
noyaisk  radar.  We  have  wrung  our 
handa.  tried  to  persuade  the  Soviets 
through  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission,  even  resorted  to  personal 
letters,  in  an  ettort  to  persuade 
Moscow  of  our  ccmcem  on  this  issue. 

If  we  are  determined  to  respond  to 
such  a  dear  cut.  continuing  violation, 
a  numba-  of  courses  could  be  pursued. 
In  considering  the  current  strategic 
situation,  induding  the  proliferation 
of  extremely  accurate  MIRVed  Soviet 
missOes,  and  continued  Soviet  viola- 
tions, the  President  could  exercise  our 
rights  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty.  I 
am  not  personally  advocating  such 
actkm.  and  Judging  from  the  reaction 
^len  President  Reagan  abrogated  an 
unratified  treaty  that  would  have  ex- 
pired. I  would  not  recommend  that  he 
do  so  as  a  reqwnse  to  Soviet  viola- 
tions. 

What  is  the  sense  in  signing  agree- 
ments Moscow  is  sure  to  violate,  if,  in 
reqxmse.  we  only  wring  our  hands  and 
further  restrict  our  ability  to  repl3r? 
What  is  the  sense  of  not  reqwnding, 
in  an  unprovocative,  legally  Jiistifiable 
fa«hlon.  to  dear  Soviet  violations?  As 
Congressman  I«s  Aanir  has  stated: 
"The  Issue  of  violations  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed before  we  sign  another  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the 
sense  that  the  agreement  Itself  has  got 
to  lay  out  what  the  recourse  is  if  one 
country  violates  it."  Is  restricting  re- 


search and  development  on  a  strategic 
del  snse  appropriate  recourse  to  Soviet 
vio  ations?  I  think  not,  and  I  urge  my 
ool  eagues  to  reject  any  attempts  to  do 
so.  I 
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AGENDA  FOR  COMPETITIVENESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  presenting  a  comprehen- 
siva  and  Innovative  legislative  agenda 
to  enhance  the  competitiveness  of 
America.  My  staff  and  I  have  worked 
dillkently  for  1  year  in  developing  this 
pac  cage  to  Improve  America's  competi- 
tive position  in  world  trade. 

T  le  agenda  I  am  presenting  is  not 
singly  rhetoricaL  I  am  introducing 
three  bills  to  be  considered  separately 
or  bosslbly  as  amendments  to  any 
tra4e  and  competitiveness  legislation 
con^dered  by  the  Senate.  These  bills 
relajte  to  one  another  and  they  are 
bei4g  introduced  as  a  package.  They 
can  stand  on  their  own,  but  they  share 
certain  fundamental  characteristics. 

I4t  me  describe  each  of  these  three 
bills  in  the  context  of  a  broader 
agetida  on  competitiveness. 

DUTLim  or  COMFKllllVUIBSS  AOKHDA 

The  competitiveness  agenda  focuses 
on  ^le  need  for  the  following:  First, 
sounder  macroeconiHnic  policy; 
id,  more  constructive  govem- 
It/business/labor  partnerships  to 
lote  competitiveness;  third,  more 
investment,  particularly  in  in- 
btive  startup  small  businesses;  and 
more  employee/management 
traUon  to  promote  productivity 
^profitability. 

Oti  the  first  of  these  Issues — macro- 
economic  policy— I  am  not  proposing  a 
neWi  initiative  here.  Many  times  on  the 
floo^  of  the  Senate  I  have  stated  that 
if  oiner  Members  had  voted  as  I  did  on 
the  1981  "supply-side"  tax  cut  and  the 
budget  cuts,  we  never  would  have  had 
the  T{4>preciatlon  in  the  dollar  which 
has  damaged  so  many  U.S.  firms  in 
int^Tuitlonal  comi>etition.  Nothing 
has  I  hurt  the  competitiveness  of  our 
cou^try  more  in  the  past  5  years  than 
the  I  disastrous  macroeconomlc  policy 
of  tUs  administration. 

0$  the  second  issue— constructive 
govamment/business/labor  partner- 
shipb— I  am  introducing  a  bill,  S.  930, 
which  would  establish  in  the  Com- 
merce Department  a  Federal  clearing- 
house to  monitor,  evaluate,  and  spread 
the  word  on  innovative  initiatives  by 
State  and  local  government  to  estab- 
lish such  partnerships.  State  and  local 
gov^nment  are  showing  vastly  more 
creativity  than  is  the  Federal  Oovem- 
menjt  in  promoting  productivity  and 
inndvatlon.  They  are  not  bound  by  the 
Reann  administration's  Ideological 
avemlon  to  Oovemment  partnerships 
with  bxisiness  and  labor  and  their  re- 
sponsible budget  policies  permit  them 
to  Expend  funds  to  promote  these 
partnerships.  Given  the  current  politi- 
cal and  budget  climate  at  the  Federal    way. 


tllshing  a  dearlnghouse  is  a 

ibstltute   for   launching   new 
top-down   programs,    which 

much  and  are  politically  stale, 
from  the  State  and  local 

kents.  we  in  the  Federal  Oov- 
can  develop  a  consensus  on 

>priate  Federal  role, 
third  issue— need  for  ciu>ital 
tt  in  innovative  small  busl- 
nessefr-»I  am  introducing  a  bill,  S.  931, 
which  \rould  provide  a  modest  tax  in- 
centive for  direct  investments  in  start- 
up and  other  small  businesses.  The  in- 
centive would  be  available  only  where 
the  investment  is  held  for  a  mtntmnm 
of  4  yeirs.  The  tax  incentive  is  mod- 
eled on  ithe  capital  gains  exclusion  but 
it  is  more  modest,  reducing  the  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  on  gains  from  28  percent 
to  21  dercent.  The  income  excluded 
would  be  included  in  the  minimum  tax 
to  prevent  the  exclusion  from  under- 
mining the  progressivlty  of  the  tax 
system.  I  am  convinced  that  smaU 
buslnestes  will  take  the  lead  in  regain- 
ing competitiveness  for  this  coimtry 
and  this  bill  would  help  to  ensure  that 
they  wil  have  the  capital  they  need  to 
grow.     J 

Finally,  on  the  fourth  issue— need 
for  employee/management  coopera- 
tion for  productivity— I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bi|l,  S.  932,  which  would  create  a 
modest  tax  incentive  for  employers 
and  employees  who  agree  to  tie  their 
pay  in  i^rt  to  the  profitability  of  the 
firm  through  profit-sharing  agree- 
ments, "the  incentive  would  exclude  a 
portion  of  the  compensation  received 
from  profit  sharing  and  the  amount  of 
the  ex^usion  is  identical  to  that 
which  is  given  for  capital  gains  on  in- 
vestments in  small  businesses.  The 
minlmu»i  tax  i4)plles  to  it  as  welL  The 
rational^  for  this  is  that  workers  who 
take  the  risk  that  their  firm  will  not 
have  profits  are  taking  a  risk  that  is 
comparatble  to  that  of  investors  who 
take  the  risk  that  their  investments 
will  not  pay  off.  When  pay  is  condi- 
tioned on  the  firm's  profitability,  pro- 
ductivity rises  and  the  firm  is  more 
likely,  id  fact,  to  be  profitable. 


comf OH ' 
These  |three  bills,  S.  930.  S.  931,  and 
S.  932,  a|l  challenge  Americans  to  take 
risks.  The  State  and  local  government 
initiatives  are  bold  experiments  and 
some  will  fail.  Some  startup  small 
businesses  will  fall  even  if  they  have 
enough  capital.  Some  firms  will  not 
become  profitable  no  matter  how  hard 
the  employees  work.  The  Oovemment 
needs  to  work  with  the  private  sector 
to  encoqrage  this  risk  taking  and  the 
Qovemi&ent  itself  needs  to  take  risks 
in  the  programs  it  sponsors.  Our 
Nation  x^mbX,  take  these  risks  to  avoid 
becoming  economically  stale.  We  need 
to  try  ne  w  approaches,  even  if  we  must 
leam  frt>m  some  mistakes  along  the 


All  of  these  proposals  say  "we're  all 
in  this  together"  and  we  must  cooper- 
ate to  compete  successfully.  Competi- 
tiveness is  a  challenge  that  requires  a 
unified  response  among  the  public  and 
private  sector  as  well  as  wealthy  inves- 
tors and  assembly  line  workers.  We  all 
need  to  meet  the  challenge  together. 
All  three  proposals  bring  people  to- 
gether. On  March  17  I  introduced  two 
bills,  S.  759  and  S.  760.  which  encour- 
age students  to  devote  up  to  3  years  of 
their  lives  to  public  and  community 
service  and  these  bills  have  much  in 
common  with  the  competitiveness 
agenda  I  am  introducing  today.  We 
need  to  challenge  government,  busi- 
nesses, labor,  and  our  future  genera- 
tion of  leaders  to  rise  to  the  challenge, 
to  lead,  to  take  risks,  and  to  woi^  as  a 
team. 

Most  imix>rtant.  we  need  to  focus  on 
the  future  and  to  make  long-term  in- 
vestments. We  need  to  work  as  part- 
ners for  the  long  haul.  The  long  hold- 
ing period  for  the  capital  gains  bill  Is 
part  of  this.  The  profit-sharing  bill 
also  indudes  a  holding  period.  When 
we  focus  on  fiuidamentals,  productivi- 
ty, and  profitability,  we  may  not  see 
immediate  returns.  Partnerships  be- 
tween government  and  the  private 
sector,  labor  and  management  take 
time  to  nurture  and  to  adjust. 

MACROKOOHOMICS  OF  PROriT  SHARIMG 

The  profit-sharing  bill  goes  beyond 
the  issue  of  competitiveness  because  it 
may  Improve  the  macroeconomlc  per- 
formance of  the  country.  It  has  been 
argued  by  a  nimiber  of  prominent 
economists  that  If  enough  businesses 
in  the  United  States  tied  enough  of 
their  compensation  to  profits,  we 
could  see  substantial  increases  in  em- 
ployment in  good  times  and  substan- 
tial reductions  in  imemployment  in 
bad  times. 

Profit  sharing  may  improve  our  total 
economic  performance  because  work- 
ers in  cash  profit-sharing  plans  have, 
in  effect,  agreed  automatically  to  take 
a  pay  cut  if  the  firm  is  not  profitable. 
This  means  that  the  firm's  overhead 
for  worker  wages  automatically  de- 
clines when  the  firm's  profits  decline. 
This  makes  the  firm  much  less  likely 
to  lay  off  workers  when  profits  de- 
cline. The  reverse  is  true  when  profits 
rise.  When  wages  are  fixed,  the  firm 
has  little  alternative  but  to  fire  work- 
ers when  profits  decline. 

The  economics  of  profit  sharing 
have  been  explained  in  detail  by  Prof. 
Martin  Weltzman  of  VSTT  in  his  widely 
acclaimed  book.  "The  Share  Econo- 
my." The  New  York  Times  hailed  the 
profit-sharing  thesis  of  this  book  as 
the  "best  idea  since  Keynes."  Profes- 
sor Weltzman  has  worked  closely  with 
my  staff  in  fashioning  this  bill  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  in 
the  debate  which  will  foUow.  This  bill 
on  profit  sharing  is  the  first  one  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  which  would  en- 
coiurage  cash  profit  sharing  and  I  am 


sure  it  will  generate  much  discussion. 
My  bill  represents  the  first  effort  to 
Incorporate  Professor  Weitsman's  pro- 
posal In  legislation  in  this  country.  In- 
terestingly, the  Thatcher  government 
in  England  has  Just  proposed  a  similar 
tax  incentive  for  cash  profit  sharing  in 
its  own  program  for  the  Parliament. 


nxurciAL  Am  htimaii  cumu. 
The  profit-sharing  bill  and  the  cap- 
ital gains  bUl  are  parallel  in  concept 
and  in  their  terms.  Both  bills  provide 
for  a  25-percent  exduslon  from 
income  for  the  gains  or  profit-sharing 
distribution,  both  include  this  ex- 
cluded income  in  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax,  and  both  require  that  the 
Investor  or  worker  maintain  their  in- 
vestment in  the  firm  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time. 

This  parallel  treatment  is  quite  in- 
tentional. I  am  mftking  the  point  that 
the  Tax  Code  should  treat  workers 
and  a4>itallsts  equally,  not  giving  a 
special  preference  to  investor  capital 
over  human  capital.   I  feel  strongly 
that  investments  in  human  capital  are 
Just  as  important  as  capital  Invest- 
ments. Workers  are  Just  as  deserving 
of  a  reward  when  they  take  risks  with 
a  profit-sharing  plan  as  are  wealthy 
investors  when  they  take  risks. 
coMnsmcx  conn  rasr 
We  will  never  take  the  necessary 
risks  to  regain  our  competitive  edge 
unless  we  have  confidence  in  our  desti- 
ny   as    Americans.    If    we    pursue    a 
"hunker  down"  and  defensive  posture, 
we  cannot  hope  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion we  face  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace. We  have  to  start  with  confi- 
dence in  ourselves,  in  our  ability  to 
find  approaches  to  our  problems  to- 
gether, to  leam  from  our  mistakes  and 
oiu*  successes,  and  to  fashion  imagina- 
tive partnerships.  We  can  take  risks 
when  we  have  confidence  in  America 
and  this  legislative  package  expresses 
my  confidence  in  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  requesting 
that  the  three  bills  be  printed  in  order 
to  shorten  the  Rscobd.  Instead.  I  will 
forward  copies  to  each  of  my  col- 
leagues or  others  who  request  them. 


SHULTZ  REAFFIRMS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION SUPPORT  FOR  UNTTA 

gHTTLTZ  BSrUKS  TO  LRTBt 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
25. 1  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  need  for 
consistency  in  American  policies 
toward  Angola,  and  continued  United 
States  support  for  "UNTTA",  the 
democratic  resistance  in  Angola  led  by 
Jonas  Savlmbl.  On  that  occasion,  I  in- 
formed the  Senate  of  a  letter  I  had 
Just  written  to  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  on  Angola  and  UNTTA.  In  that 
letter,  I  expressed  deep  concern  about 
reports  I  had  received  that  State  De- 
partment officials  were  pushing  pro- 
posals to  terminate  United  States  as- 
sistance to  UNTTA. 


KXArnKMATioir  or  turronr  rom  vjntA 
Today  I  am  pleased  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  I  have  received  a  response 
from  Secretary  Shultz,  which  categori- 
cally reaffirms  the  administratlcm's 
support  for  UNTTA.  Let  me  quote  one 
section  of  the  Secretary's  letter: 

"Our  support  for  UNTTA  is  dear,"  the 
Secretary  writes,  "...  In  our  cnntlnniny 
policy  deliberatioiw  with  record  to  AngoU. 
we  have  focuaed  on  bow  best  to  sustain  and 
Improve  that  support." 

Mr.  President.  I  welcome  this  reaf- 
firmation of  the  President's  policy  in 
Angola— a  policy  which  I  believe  has 
strong  support  in  the  Congress.  I  will 
continue  to  monitor  events  in 
Angola— and  in  Washington,  relating 
to  Angola— very  closely,  to  ensure  that 
we  continue  to  provide  needed  aid  to 
UNTTA  and.  more  generally,  pursue 
consistent  and  effective  polides  aimed 
at  our  real  goals:  The  end  to  the 
Soviet  and  Cuban  military  presence  in 
southern  Africa;  and  political  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  there,  reflecting 
the  will  of  the  people  of  that  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Racoas  the  full 
text  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Shultz 
and  his  reply. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

U.8.  aniATE, 
Waahington,  DC.  MartJi  23, 1987. 
Hon.  Obobgk  P.  Sholtz, 
Secretary  of  State.   Department  of  State. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dkak  Mr.  Sbcrziakt:  I  am  deeply  ooo- 
cemed  by  reports  that  State  Department 
represenUUves  in  recent  Interagency  policy 
meetings  have  urged  an  end  to  American 
support  for  UNITA,  the  democratic  resist- 
ance forces  In  Angola  under  the  leadership 
of  Jonas  SavimbL 

Continued  support  for  T7NITA  is  essential 
If  we  are  to  have  any  chance  to  achieve  our 
goals  In  Angola:  the  withdrawal  of  Cuban 
and  Soviet  forces;  a  negotiated  poUtieal  aetr 
tlement.  encompassing  all  political  elements 
in  Angola  and  reflecting  the  will  of  the  An- 
golan people:  and  peace  tn  that  country. 
Termination  of  support  for  UNTTA  will  be  a 
major  victory  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  will 
speU  the  end  of  any  hope  for  meaningful 
negotiations  to  end  the  war. 

Of  course,  I  have  no  desire  to  impede  or 
Interfere  with  a  free  and  open  discussion  of 
poUcy  options.  In  the  State  Department  or 
anywhere  In  the  Administration.  But  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  It  is  essen- 
tial that  no  Admlnistrmtion  official  do  any- 
thing to  undermine  a  soimd  policy,  already 
established  by  the  President  and  strongly 
supported  by  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BosDoLX, 
V.S.  Senate. 


Tbk  SacRnAKT  or  State, 
Wathintfton,  DC.  April  4, 1W7. 
Hon.  Bos  Dou, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dkar  Bob:  I  am  writing  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  BCarch  23  oonoemlng  reports 
that  the  State  Department  urged  an  end  to 
UA  support  for  UNTTA  In  a  recent  Inter- 
agency discussion  of  Angola  policy. 
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Aa  70U  miMt  know.  I  too  would  be  con- 
eemod  U  tbere  w«ra  any  bMla  to  the  reports 
to  which  you  rafcr.  Let  me  urare  you.  how- 
vnt.  that  they  «ra  In  error.  At  no  time  has 
any  repreaentattve  of  the  State  Department, 
nor  as  fau-  as  I  know  of  any  other  element  of 
the  Artmlnlstratlcp.  suoested  that  VJB.  sup- 
port for  UMITA  and  Jonas  Savlmbl  should 
end. 

On  the  contrary,  our  support  for  UNITA 
is  dear.  UNITA  is  a  ledttmate  nationalist 
movement  wboat  Intoests  must  be  taken 
into  aooount  if  tiiere  is  to  be  peace  and  na- 
tional reeoneOiatlon  in  Angola.  I  have  met 
Jonas  SaTlmbi  and  was  deeply  Impreased.  I 
share  the  widespread  admiration  for  the 
stiufSle  he  has  waged  for  over  10  years 
against  Soviet  and  Cuban  imperialism.  We 
are  supporting  that  struggle  In  wbMt  we  be- 
lieve to  be  an  appropriate  and  effective 
manner.  In  our  continuing  policy  delibera- 
ttooB  with  regard  to  Angola,  we  have  fo- 
eoaed  on  how  best  to  sustain  and  Improve 
that  suiwort. 
\^th  warm  penonal  regards. 
Sinondy  yours. 

OSOKOB  P.  Srulti. 


CONTINUING  STATEMENTS  ON 
ABM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bfr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  Ui^ed  off  a  series  of  floor 
statements  by  my  Republican  col- 
leagues on  one  of  the  most  crucial  na- 
tioaal  security  Issues— the  President's 
rli^t  to  interpret  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Today,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
Smators  will  continue  to  discuss  the 
ABM  Treaty  in  this  context.  I  salute 
two  of  my  coUeacues— Strom  Thus- 
Mcms  and  Tbao  Cochrah— for  their 
fine  statements  and  welcome  their 
Input. 


THE  DEATH  OF  HENRY  R. 
LABOUISSE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  rank  of  great  men  and 
women  whose  lives  and  work  are  a  tes- 
tament to  the  Idea  of  philanthropy. 
The  generation  that  came  to  maturity 
to  guide  this  Nation  through  World 
War  n  and  the  events  of  the  next 
three  decades  gave  us  an  exceptional 
number  of  such  people.  Last  Wednes- 
day, their  numbers  were  diminished 
with  the  death  of  Henry  R.  Labouisse. 

Henry  Labouisse  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  international  and 
econranlc  affairs,  culmtaatlng  in  his 
leadership  of  UNICEP  [the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund]  from  1965  to 
1979.  During  his  period  as  executive 
^rector.  UNICEF  underwent  major 
growth,  evolving  from  a  hiiinan<t4ir<aTi 
junior  partner  in  the  UJJ.  system  of 
organizations  to  a  fully  fledged 
member  of  the  international  develop- 
ment community,  strening  the  impor- 
tance of  investment  in  children  as  a 
inrerequisite  for  human,  social,  and 
economic  development. 

Mr.  President,  children  victimized  by 
disease,  hunger.  Ignorance,  and  pover- 
ty do  not  command  much  attention  in 
the  world's  political  corridors.  They 


'e  no  constituency,  no  purchasing 
rer.  Hope  for  an  improved  life  rests 
!ly  on  the  initiative  of  men  such 
,  Henry  Labouisse,  who  recognize 
thAt  political  tensions  often  over- 
whelm humanitarian  initiatives. 

perhaps  he  himself  said  it  best  in 
19i5.  when  accepting  the  Nobel  Peace 
Pr^  on  behalf  of  UNICEF: 

ifo  me.  the  great,  the  most  Important 
meaning  of  this  Nobel  award  is  the  solemn 
[tion  that  the  welfare  of  today's  chil- 
is Inseparably  linked  with  the  peace  of 
toi4orrow's  world.  The  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred  do  not  enno- 
ble: they  frustrate  and  embitter.  The  longer 
the  world  tolerates  the  slow  war  of  attrition 
whftdi  poverty  and  Ignorance  now  wage 
aga  Aist  800  million  children  In  the  develop- 
ing countries,  the  more  likely  it  becomes 
tha ;  our  hope  for  lasting  peace  will  be  the 
ultl^te  casualty. 

|enry  Labouisse  knew  firsthand  the 
Us  of  war.  It  was  he  who  prevaUed 
in  both  factions  of  the  1968  Nigeri- 
!lvll  war  to  accept  aid  for  children 
lout  regard  to  the  politics  of  their 
tnts.  Earlier,  as  director  of  the 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pal- 
le  Refugees,  he  helped  provide 
shelter,  health  services,  and  edu- 
_,jn  to  some  900.000  Palestine  refu- 
geet  in  five  countries  or  territories  of 
the  Near  East.  Later  he  directed  UNI- 
CEf"s  relief  efforts  in  Cambodia  when 
fanzine,  nuOaria.  dysentery  and  other 
diseases  decimated  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands already  weakened  by  the  strains 
of  ^ar. 

14  1961.  President  Kennedy  named 
thel  director  of  the  U.S.  International 
.  tration  Administration,  where  he 
red  a  key  role  in  developing  its  suc- 
>r.  the  Agency  for  International 
topment.  His  State  Department 
T,  which  lasted  from  November 
1941  until  mid  1954.  involved  setting 
up  Marshall  plan  operations  in  post- 
war Europe  and  serving  as  the  State 
Denartment's  coordinator  of  forelf^ 
aldknd  assistance. 

Obe  of  Henry's  greatest  joys  was  the 
American  Farm  School  In  Thessalon- 
Ikl.  a  vocational  training  school  for 
Greek  rural  youth.  As  Ambassador  to 
Greece  from  1962  and  1965,  his  diplo- 
matic sldlls  facilitated  American  ef- 
fortB  to  persuade  Greek  leaders  to  ex- 
ercise caution  during  a  1964  crisis  on 
Cyirus. 

Mk".  President,  the  achievements  of 
Henry  Labouisse  are  truly  extraordi- 
nary. How  many  lives  he  touched.  The 
world  owes  him  a  debt  of  love  and  re- 
spedt  for  providing  us  with  a  tradition 
of  i|nprovlng  the  lives  of  the  uncher- 
Ishad.  Men  of  his  ilk  are  entirely  too 
rar&  and  our  hearts  go  out  to  his 
family,  who  surely  feel  the  pride  of  his 
magnificent  sympathy. 

I  ask  that  the  statements  delivered 
at  a  memorial  service  held  Thursday 
at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in 
New  York  City  be  made  part  of  the 
REC3RD.  as  well  as  a  piece  from  the 
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Ther  i  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wiis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKii,  as  f oUows: 
[From  Jie  New  York  Times.  Mar.  27, 1987] 

HsiniT  R.  Labouissk  Dn;  FoKMBt  Cbxew  or 
UNICEF 

(By  Krlc  Pace) 
Henryl  R.  Labouisse,  a  State  Department 
and  United  Nations  official  who  headed 
UNICEF.  the  United  Nations  ChQdren's 
Fund,  ftom  1»«6  to  1979.  died  of  cancer 
Wednes^y  at  Memorial  Hospital  in  Man- 
hattan. iHe  was  83  years  old  and  lived  in 
Manhattan. 

B>4r.  Labouisse,  a  native  of  New  Orleans, 
was  trailed  as  a  lawyer  and  also  served  as 
director! of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  from 
1954  to  i9S8. 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  named  him  di- 
rector o^  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ion,  the  United  States  foreign  aid 
3  that  was  a  forerunner  of  the 
International  Development.  He 
"sr  to  Greece  from  1962  to 

btlng  the  1965  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
which  Was  awarded  to  UNICia^,  Mr.  La- 
bouisse declared  that  the  prize  had  "reln- 
forcedo4u-  profound  belief  that,  each  time 
UNICEF  contributes,  however  modestly,  to 
giving  tiday's  children  a  chance  to  grow 
into  useful  and  happier  citizens,  it  contrib- 
utes to  removing  some  of  the  seeds  of  world 
tension  and  future  conflicts." 

A  rraiBTrrx  reoM  umoar's  cHixr 

Yesterday,  upon  hearing  of  his  death. 
James  P.  Grant,  UNICEP's  present  execu- 
tive director  and  a  deputy  under  Mr.  la- 
bouisse in  the  creation  of  A.IX>..  said, 
"Harry  Labouisse  contributed  so  much  to- 
wards making  the  world  a  better  place  for 
all  of  us.  especially  for  our  children." 

Mr.  Ljbouiase.  who  traveled  widely  on 
behalf  o|  UNICEF,  was  a  deft  diplomat  and 
administrator  whom  his  daughter  once 
called  "|i  Northemized  Southern  gentle- 
man" who  was  "not  of  the  mint-Julep-and- 
magnolia  school." 

He  onoe  said  UNICEP's  "clients  are  chil- 
dren, and  children  know  no  political  bar- 
riers." In  August  1968.  after  both  sides  in 
the  Nigerian  civil  war  had  barred  the  move- 
ment of  relief  supplies  to  sites  where  they 
were  most  needed,  he  declared  at  a  news 
conference: 

"With  strong  and  affirmative  cooperative 
action  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  a  great 
many  lives  can  be  saved.  Without  it,  untold 
thousands  of  Innocent  people  will  die." 

Under  his  direction,  UNICEF  managed  to 
provide  iid  on  both  sides  of  the  Nigerian 
battlefrohts,  and  in  the  chaotic  aftermath 
of  the  SO^month  war. 

1  tnjxp  arroRTs  m  cambodia 
In  197{  Mr.  Labouisse  oversaw  UNICEP's 
relief  effi  >rts  in  Camix>dia,  then  afflicted  by 
famine,  \there  he  said  that  700,000  children 
and  sick  people  were  "In  extreme  need,"  and 
that  malaria,  dysentery  and  other  diseases 
were  decknating  those  who  had  been  weak- 
ened by  hunger. 

BCr.  Laoouisse's  time  as  head  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency,  aiding 
Palestinian  refugees,  repeatedly  exposed 
him  to  controversy.  Annual  United  Nations 
debates  about  that  agency  Included  ex- 
changes Of  accusations  by  Arab  and  Israeli 
speakers,  with  the  two  sides  blaming  each 
other  for  the  1948  Arab-Israeli  war  and  for 
the  plighi  of  Arab  refugees. 
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But  he  tried  to  stay  out  of  such  ex- 
changes, and  he  also  preferred  brief  state- 
ments at  sessions  of  UNICEP's  )>oard.  He 
once  observed  that  "too  many  speeches  are 
made  in  this  world." 

Henry  Richardson  Labouisse  was  bom  on 
Feb.  11,  1904.  He  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  frtmi  Princeton  in  1926  and  a  law 
degree  fnmi  harvard  in  1929.  He  practiced 
law  in  Manhattan  until  1941.  when  he 
Joined  the  State  Department,  beginning  13 
years  in  a  variety  of  Government  foreign-af- 
fairs posts. 

He  played  a  key  role  in  setting  up  Mar- 
shall Plan  operations  in  postwar  Europe  and 
served  in  1948  and  1949  as  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment's coordinator  of  foreign  aid  and  assist- 
ance. 

After  heading  the  Relief  and  Works 
Agency,  Mr.  Labouisse  became  a  consultant 
to  the  World  Band  and  was  a  special  adviser 
to  Dag  Hammarskjold,  then  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  during  the  Congo 
crisis  in  1960. 

When  Mr.  Labouisse  liecame  director  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion in  1961,  President  Kennedy  also  made 
him  the  head  of  a  group  that  mapped  a  re- 
organization of  foreign  aid. 

In  his  next  appointment,  as  Ambassador 
in  Athens,  Mr.  Labouisse  played  a  key  role, 
in  August  1964,  in  an  American  effort  to  get 
Greek  leaders  to  exercise  cauUon  diiring  a 
crisis  on  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Labouisse  resigned  from  the  Athens 
post  after  Secretary  General  U  Thant  and 
the  UNICEF  board  asked  him  to  become 
that  organization's  executive  director,  suc- 
ceeding Maurice  Pate,  who  had  recently 
died. 

Mr.  Labouisse  married  Elizabeth  Scriven 
Clark,  a  granddaughter  of  Alfred  Coming 
Clark,  founder  of  the  Singer  Manufacturing 
Company.  In  1935.  She  died  in  1945.  In  1954 
he  married  Eve  Curie,  an  author  and  Jour- 
nalist who  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
scientists  Pierre  and  Marie  Curie. 

He  is  survived  by  his  second  wife;  by  a 
daughter  by  his  first  marriage.  Anne  Peretz 
of  Cambridge.  Mass.,  and  by  four  grandchil- 
dren. 

RntABKS      BT      E.JJt.      HXTWARS,      FORMKR 

SDnoR  DaruTT  Exbcutivb  DiaacTOR  or 
THX    Urttkd    Natiohs    CRnj>KZir's    Fdiid 

[UNICEF]  AT  THX  MkMOHIAL  SntVICK  POR 

Hkmht  Ricrarssom  Labouissz 

"The  longer  the  world  tolerates  the  slow 
war  of  attrition  which  poverty  and  igno- 
rance now  wage  against  800  million  children 
in  developing  countries,  the  more  likely  it 
becomes  that  our  hope  for  lasting  peace  will 
be  the  ultimate  casualty."  Those  words, 
spoken  by  Harry  Labourisse  In  his  accept- 
ance speech  at  the  presentation  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  UNICEF  in  1965.  offer 
a  key  to  his  whole  life. 

mUlVlMUAL  HtntAH  aXLATIOHS 

He  was  bom  in  New  Orleans  in  1904  into 
an  open  and  tolerant  family,  where,  he  said, 
"I  am  brought  up  to  try  to  do  things  of  a 
civic  nature."  He  always  practiced  a  gentle- 
manly courtesy,  and  his  sense  of  individual 
human  relations  went  far  deeper  tlian  cour- 
tesy. "My  family  really  had  no  racial  hang- 
ups" he  said.  Unking  them  to  a  "different 
philosophy"  held  by  many  people  in  the 
South.  His  training  in  the  law  in  Harvard 
probably  reinforced  his  sense  of  objectivity. 
Justice  and  fairness.  "I  liked  legal  processes 
of  thought",  he  said. 


I.KIIOX  HILL  imOHBOaHOOD  ASSOCIATIOII 

His  social  concerns  were  first  of  all  ex- 
pressed close  to  home.  While  he  was  practic- 
ing law  here  in  New  York  in  the  1930's.  he 
became  interested  in  the  Oreer  School  and 
the  Lenox  Hill  Neighborhood  Association, 
wlilch  stlU  thrives  not  far  from  this  Church. 
It  was  there  that  he  met  his  first  wife.  Eliza- 
beth Scriven  Clark,  a  woman  who  shared  his 
social  conscience.  A  sense  of  injustice  that 
he  felt  in  a  disagreement  ttiat  developed  be- 
tween the  Board  and  then  Director  of  the 
Association  led  him,  together  with  his  wife, 
to  take  over  virtual  responsibility  for  ensur- 
ing for  a  time  its  financing  and  manage- 
ment. With  typical  modesty,  be  became  the 
vice-chairman  rather  tlian  the  ctialrman  of 
the  Board.  This  week  the  Association  has 
said  "We  shall  alwajrs  remember  and  be 
grateful  for  the  critical  role  he  played  in 
rescuing  the  Lenox  Hill  Neighborhood  Asso- 
ciation, and  ensuring  its  survival". 

10  TXABS  POB  KUaOFK 

World  War  H  took  him  to  the  SUte  De- 
partment in  Washington,  where  his  first 
wife  died  in  1945,  leaving  him  with  a  smaU 
daughter  Anne.  During  his  work  from  1944 
to  1954  on  American  support  to  the  recovery 
of  Europe,  he  was  mostly  based  In  Paris  as 
the  main  liaison  with  the  European  Minis- 
ters who  were  shaping  the  Organization  of 
European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC), 
and  implementing  the  Marshall  Plan.  This 
was  obviously  a  position  of  great  power,  but 
wtiat  people  appreciated  and  found  effective 
were  his  gift  for  listening,  his  modesty,  and 
his  quiet  advice. 

KVK  CURIX 

In  November  1954,  Harry  Labouisse  and 
E^re  Curie  married  in  this  Church.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  one  of  France's  great  scien- 
tific families,  and  a  distinguished  musician, 
writer  and  Journalist.  Her  biography  of  her 
mother,  Madame  Curie,  Is  known  through- 
out the  world.  From  that  time  on  she 
worked  with  him,  also  sharing  his  field  trav- 
els, which  incidentally  included  an  automo- 
bile accident.  When  he  came  to  UNICEF  he 
recalled  "I  was  old  enough  not  to  want  to  be 
separated  from  my  wife  by  wandering 
around  all  the  time,  so  I  was  going  to  take 
Eve  with  me  on  fleld  trips,  but  at  my  own 
expense." 

GOniG  TO  BXIBUT 

Dag  HammarskJOld  got  to  Imow  him 
during  his  EXux>pean  Recovery  work  and 
HammarskJOld  later  on  as  Secretary-Gener- 
al of  the  United  Nations,  obtained  Harry's 
release  from  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  to  become  Director  of  the  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
(UNRWA),  with  headquarters  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  aitd  some  900.000  refugees  regis- 
tered on  its  rolls.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
thaniritwM  as  Well  as  a  dangerous  Job  because 
of  the  deep  bitterness  of  the  refugees,  and 
the  scanty  resources  provided  to  meet  their 
needs. 

GAZA  STRIP 

Going  to  Beirut  with  Eve,  he  set  out  first 
of  all  to  learn  the  situation  on  the  ground 
by  visiting  the  57  camps;  one  was  so  tough 
that  he  could  not  get  Into  it  for  some 
months.  In  the  words  of  Robert  DUlon,  pres- 
ently Acting  Commissioner  of  UNRWA,  "He 
will  be  remembered  for  his  quidc  action  and 
great  risk  to  himself  In  establishing  and 
leading  an  emergency  team  to  go  into  the 
Oaza  Strip  to  resume  UNRWA  operations  in 
the  autumn  of  1956  while  military  oper- 
ations continued". 


BROADSnilO  uimwA 

He  broadened  the  UNRWA  programme 
frcnn  the  distribution  of  "dry  rations"  of 
foodstuffs,  to  include  some  health  care, 
some  lnu>rovement  of  shelter,  and  some 
schooling  and  vocational  training.  The 
latter  "has  led  to  the  rise  of  gmeratlons  of 
educated  Palestine  refugees",  says  Mr. 
Dillon.  All  that  he  had  to  do  for  $37  a 
person  a  year.  While  not  hiding  his  sympa- 
thy with  the  refugees,  he  was  hcmest  with 
them,  and  as  he  recalled  in  a  typical  under- 
statement, "I  think  finally  they  accepted 
me".  He  finished  his  Directorship  of 
UNRWA  at  the  end  of  1958. 

WORLD  BAIIK 

In  1959-60,  as  consultant  for  the  World 
Bank,  he  again  broke  new  "social"  ground. 
As  leader  of  an  economic  survey  mission  to 
Venezuela,  he  Introduced  discussion  of  edu- 
cation and  health,  and  the  use  of  the  coim- 
try's  funds  to  make  servioes  widely  available 
to  all  classes  of  people,  including  those  in 
remote  rural  areas,  rather  than  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  or  more  new  sophisticated 
hospitals. 

coKnro  TO  uwicxr 
He  came  to  UNICEF  in  1965  as  only  its 
second  Executive  Director.  As  in  the  case  of 
UNRWA,  his  first  concern  was  to  see  the  op- 
eration In  the  field.  As  he  recalled  later,  "It 
was  important  to  see  UNICEF— what  it  did 
in  the  field,  who  the  people  were  and  where 
their  hearts  were". 

■VOLUnOK  OF  TTWICB' 

During  his  15  years,  as  Jim  Grant  has 
said,  he  moved  UNICEF  further  from  being 
a  relief  organization  to  one  concerned  with 
children  In  the  development  of  the  Third 
World.  In  this  process,  its  scope  was  greatly 
widened,  and  Its  cooperation  with  countries 
doubled  in  amount,  in  terms  of  dollars  of 
constant  value.  I  wQl  refer  only  to  three 
among  many  important  developments: 

Country  approach.— Firstly.  Introduction 
of  what  was  called  "the  country  approach", 
which  meant  an  analysis  of  the  main  prob- 
lems of  ctiildren  and  the  possibilities  of 
action  In  each  country  concerned. 

Basic  services.— Secondly,  advocacy  of  and 
support  for  "liasic  services",  which  meant 
those  that  the  country  could  try  to  deliver 
to  all  children,  including  those  of  families 
who  were  outside  the  main  centres,  or  in 
lower  socio-economic  groups.  Communities 
would  take  some  responsibility  for  these 
services.  These  principles  were  articulated 
most  fully  In  "Primary  Health  Care",  which 
was  accepted  by  140  countries  in  an  interna- 
tional  conference  sponsored  by  WHO  and 
UNICEF,  held  In  Alma-AU  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1978. 

nrc— Thirdly,  responsibility  was  given  to 
UNICEF  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly for  the  International  Tear  of  the 
Child,  celebrated  in  1979.  It  succeeded  in 
raising  consciousness  about  children  in  na- 
tional policies  and  programmes.  Typically  of 
Harry,  this  was  done  in  each  country,  with- 
out the  large  International  conference  that 
forms  part  of  many  international  "years". 

A  POUTICAI.  CO0RAGB 

Finally  I  would  like  to  refer  to  one  princi- 
ple that  Harry  held  to  very  strongly  in  his 
diplomatic  guidance  of  both  UNRWA  and 
UNICEF— to  keep  his  organisation  so  far  as 
possible  "out  of  politics".  It  was  not  to  take 
sides,  not  to  let  itself  be  used,  not  to  trade 
political  support,  nor  permit  itself  to  ex- 
press Its  own  perferences  outside  its  man- 
date to  cooperate  with  countries  in  Improv- 
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tog  the  iltiutlon  of  their  chOdren.  Within 
that  m«Tirt«t.e  he  ahowed  great  political 
eoonse.  The  Oeneral  Aaaembly  reaolutton 
wtahllahtm  xnnCKP  tan  1946  provided  that 
UMICCr  aid  would  be  uaed  w  distributed 
"wtthout  dlactiiiilnatfawi  became  of  race, 
eraed.  nattanaltty  atatua  or  poUtleal  belief. 
Acain  I  shall  gtve  only  three  ezamtdea  of 
BaiTT^  wtrj  aethre  adherence  to  this  prtncl- 
pie.  He  9ent  fhre  weeks  in  Lacoa  in  1M8  In 
order  to  make  poartMe  relief  tar  children  on 
both  sklaa  of  the  drQ  war,  the  only  United 
Matlana  ortaniaatton  to  succeed  in  doing 
thia.  and  the  only  one  accepted  by  Nigeria 
tmmertiately  at  the  aid  of  the  war  to  bring 
In  by  land  more  substantial  relief  and  reha- 
bOltatlon  to  the  devastated  eastern  prov- 
iDoea.  Secondly,  hia  persistence,  supported 
by  a  number  of  members  of  the  Kzeeutive 
Board,  finally  persuaded  North  IHetnam  in 
197S  that  intematlnnal  cooperation  could 
hdp  their  children.  Thirdly,  after  the  Pol 
Fot  regime  was  ousted  from  Cambodia  In 
1979,  UNICBF  became  the  lead  agency  for 
rdlef  of  the  famine  there,  whilst  maintain- 
ing tU  position  that  it  would  also  aid  refu- 
gees from  the  new  goremment  on  the 
border  of  Thailand,  even  though  the  gov- 
enmient  felt  that  DNICEF  in  so  doing  was 
aiding  its  enemies. 

psasoBAL  auAixnss 

llie  mtaiagta  that  have  poured  in  after 
Barry's  death  stress  his  personal  warmth, 
hia  opwrness,  his  leadership  and  his  integri- 
ty. His  Intepity  appeared  not  only  in  per- 
sonal relations,  but  in  his  work  as  an  inter- 
national civil  servant,  which  earned  him  the 
respect  of  all  Board  members  and  all  coun- 
trlea  acroas  the  political  spectrum.  I  can 
quote  here  only  one  tribute  from  a  Board 
member,  which  has  to  stand  for  many.  It 
was  made  by  NHs  Thedin  of  Sweden  at 
Harry's  last  Executive  Board  session.  "I 
wish  to  convey  to  you.  Mr.  Laboulase,  the 
gratitude  of  the  Swedish  Oovemment  and 
people  for  your  efficient,  far-sighted,  and,  in 
so  many  ways,  innovative  leadership  of 
UNICEF  over  these  years." 

AH  irtio  have  worked  with  him  are  grate- 
ful for  these  qualitlea.  and  for  his  concern 
for  individual  staff  members  and  their  fami- 
lies. We  who  mourn  him  also  want  to  cele- 
brate his  very  rich  and  fruitful  life.  We  will 
continue  to  draw  inspiration  from  it.  We 
also  express  our  gratitude  to  Eve,  our  admi- 
ration for  her  stroigth.  and  our  affectionate 
wishes  to  her  for  the  future.  We  hove  that 
■ve  snd  Anne  and  other  members  of  the 
family  will  draw  some  comfort  from  the 
warm  feelings  of  their  friends  gathered 
here,  and  the  many  otheis  too  far  away  to 
be  able  to  Join  us. 

RouiKs  ST  Ma.  jAios  P.  Obaiit,  Exxcdtivk 
DnoctOB  OP  TBB  Uinnp  Natiors  Chil- 
OBsa's  rum  (UNICEP)  at  thx  Msmobial 
Sbbvicx  pob  Hxnr  Righaximok  La- 
■ODissB,  CmncB  or  tbs  Holt  Tkimitt, 
NSW  Y<MW.  Aran.  2. 1987 

Most  of  us  who  have  gathered  here  today 
are  here  to  remember  an  Executive  Director 
of  UNICEP.  Some  are  here  to  remember  a 
United  States  diplomat  and  Ambassador. 
And  some  are  here  simply  to  remember  a 
friend 

I  would  like  to  remember  a  pioneer. 

Harry  Tiabnnissr  was  one  of  the  originals 
.  .  .  one  of  the  first  ooncetvers  and  prsctl- 
ttoners  of  the  art  we  call  "development  as- 
sistance". One  of  those  who  gave  it  llf  e  .  .  . 
gave  It  purpose  .  .  .  and  gave  It  common 
sense.  (He  also.  I  might  add.  gave  It  two 
characteristics  which  we  too-infrequently 


encounter  in  this  business:  good  manage- 
ment,^nd  personal  grace.) 

He  l|Bgan  by  helping  in  United  States  as- 
slstande  to  Ptanoe  as  the  War  drew  to  a 
dose,  4nd  later  through  the  Marshall  Plan. 
His  fint  work  In  the  still  fledgling  multilat- 
eral s]Btem  came  as  director  of  the  United 
NatlODB  Relief  and  Woiks  Agency  for  Pales- 
tinian i  refugees.  That  assignment,  surely, 
tested  kiot  only  his  good  planning  and  man- 
agement in  helping  people,  but  his  dlplixna- 
cy  anil  resolve.  He  proved  himself.  He 
tumeqUNRWA  into  an  agency  that  all  par- 
ties accepted  and  trusted,  despite  their 
many  ttsagreements.  And  in  that,  he  helped 
to  prote  the  tenet  that  is  at  the  foundation 
of  Unmed  Nations'  efforts  in  humanitarian 
servlcet  that  people  in  need  must  be  helped, 
of  politics. 

Tho«e  of  us  who  have  woi^ed  over  the 
years  fn  United  States  foreign  anslst.snrf 
can  edsily  see  the  mark  that  Harry  La- 
boulase left  upon  that  process.  The  UJf. 
system  is  often  spoken  about  as  an  "alpha- 
bet soup"  of  agencies.  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance, too— before  Harry.  In  the  decade  and 
one-ha^  between  1946  and  1961.  the  United 
States  had  the  ECA  and  then  the  MSA  and 
the  oflr-shoot  TCA  of  the  Point  4  Pro- 
,  and  then  we  had  the  FOA  followed 
by  thekCA  and  its  off-shoot,  the  DLF.  Then 
came  Barry  .  .  .  and  the  task  force  he  led  to 
give  an  enduring  shi4>e  and  a  long-term  de- 
velopment »mphMi«  to  U.S.  economic  assist- 
ance. Bis  mark  stands:  last  year,  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, which  he  designed,  celebrated  its  36th 
anniversary. 

He  sgrved  in  Greece,  and  then  he  came  to 
UNIC^  as  its  second  Executive  Director. 
He  caiAe  to  a  UNICEIP  which  had  done  well 
for  chfdren  in  its  first  two  decades,  but  a 
UNICBF  still  widely  regarded  merely.  If  In- 
oorreclty.  as  "the  do-gooders"— "those 
people  ^who  give  milk  to  kids".  If  you  will,  a 
charity. 

It  was  no  longer  "a  charity"  when  Harry 
left  it.  It  was  a  full-fledged  active  partner  in 
development.  And,  again  pioneering,  it  was 
an  agehcy  that  had  helped  change  Uie  evo- 
lution of  the  art— from  development  "assist- 
ance" 1)0  development  co<H>eration. 

And  ithroughout  his  service  here,  Harry 
Laboiiikse  remained  steadfast  to  that  princi- 
ple he  nelped  pioneer  in  UNRWA:  that  poli- 
tics art  one  thing,  people  in  need,  another. 
And  cqUdren  have  no  politics. 

Thoafe  of  us  who  knew  him  and  worked 
with  Mbn  over  the  years — as  I  have  since 
1961— knew  that  he  had  very  special  gifts. 
Harry  hvas  a  gentleman,  and  aristocrat,  a 
humamtarian.  a  democrat  and  an  egalitari- 
an, aUjn  the  best  sense  of  these  terms.  This 
combtqation  of  qualities  may  seem,  at  first 
glance,  to  be  incompatible.  But  that  was 
precisely  Harry's  gift  to  the  world  and  to  all 
of  us.  He  did  combine  all  these  qualities. 
And  h^  brought  them  to  bear  with  a  life- 
long ptarpoee— in  the  case  of  human  devel- 
opmeni. 

And  b  some  may  marvel  and  find  it  excep- 
tional that  such  characteristics  might  have 
been  blended  together  in  one  person,  how 
special  it  is  to  rejoin  that  there  has  been  not 
Just  one  such  person,  but  two— for  Eve  was 
always  at  his  side,  and  always  with  equal 
strength  and  grace.  The  debt  we  owe  to 
Harry  Js  also  a  debt  to  Eve,  for  she  shared 
him  wtth  us  and  added  her  own  gifts  as  well. 

There  is  a  bit  of  prose  which  is  known  as 
the  oath  of  the  Athenians.  It  ends  with  the 
pledgethat  "...  in  all  these  ways,  we  will 
transntft  this  nation  not  only  not  less  but 
greatei  better,  and  more  beautiful  than  it 


was  transm  itted 


flUedthat 
ity. 
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to  us."  Harry  Laboiilsse  ful- 
( tath.  But  his  nation  was  human- 


Baxxt  Lax  tuissx,  Trk  Obkxk  Dnooisioii- 
SoMX  Thouorts  at  Bis  Mkhoxial  SnvicE, 
Aran.  3, 1087 

Possibly  (here  is  another  aspect  of  Harry 
Laboulsse'slllfe  than  that  expressed  by  Jim 
Grant  and  Dick  Heyward.  For  lack  of  a 
better  temi  I  have  chosen  to  refer  to  it  as 
"The  OreA  Dimension"— not  because  it 
started  26  years  ago  when  he  and  Eve  first 
went  to  Greece,  for  it  was  a  part  of  him 
from  his  earliest  years. 

Greek  friends  were  surprised  when  I  wore 


Memorial  Service  in  Thessa- 

There  were  really  two 

would  not  want  this  to  be  a 

ion.  but  a  continuation  of  his 

love  for  people  and  delight 

made  his  life  a  constant  cele- 


a  bow  tie  i 
lonikl  last 
reasons: 
mournful  ( 
life  \n  whlc 
in  UtUe  I 
bration. 

Secondly,  the  tie  which  I  wear  is  his  gift 
to  me  on  onie  of  the  many  birthdays  we  cele- 
brated on  February  11,  whether  together  or 
an  ocean  apart,  celebrations  which  I  am 
sure  we  will  continue  to  share  regardless  of 
time  and  4P*ce  and  other  oceans  which 
might  sepaikte  us. 

What  then,  are  the  Greek  Dimensions  of 
Harry  Laboiiisse's  life? 

The  first  { was  expressed  by  Sister  Lia,  a 
Greek  'Mother  Teresa'  who  went  to  work 
with  lepers  from  all  parts  of  India.  When 
asked  after  one  year  if  she  had  'learned  the 
language  o^  the  natives'  by  a  visiting  Angli- 
can Bishop  she  replied,  "Oh  yes.  Tour 
Grace,  I  hate  learned  five  of  them— the  lan- 
guages of  si^dling,  weeping,  touching,  listen- 
ing and  loving." 

Tnily  these  were  the  languages  of  Harry 
Labouisse.  i 

He  had  fuch  a  special  smile— who  can 
forget  it,  even  now  as  I  speak  of  it— one  that 
combined  humility  with  his  lovely  sense  of 
humor.  Right  now  he  must  be  sajring  "Now 
why  do  youj  have  to  make  such  a  fuss  about 
me  today?"  He  always  wanted  to  bring  Joy 
in  people's  Ufe,  espedally  the  lives  of  young 
people.  It  w^  this  which  led  him  to  want  us 
to  build  a  iymnaslum  and  youth  center  at 
the  American  Farm  School  in  Thessalonikl. 
a  building  which  we  started  in  his  honor 
last  spring.  Eve  said  to  me  three  weeks  ago— 
"I  am  afraid  he  is  never  going  to  see  his 
building  completed."  But  who  knows,  maybe 
he  has  a  different  view  of  it  now! 

The  language  of  weeping— More  than  any- 
thing, Harry  pained  for  his  fellow  man,  es- 
pecially the  young  in  every  comer  of  the 
world.  He  mu  a  truly  compassionate  human 
being  as  you  can  clearly  understand  from 
both  Jim  Grant's  and  Dick  Heyward's  com- 
ments  about  his  life  of  service  through 
UNICEF  and  his  total  involvement  in  help- 
ing childrei)  and  young  people  around  the 
World. 

Touching  was  a  very  unusual  quality  of 
Harry's.  There  is  a  Greek  word,  'angalla'— to 
hold  close,  embrace,  squeeze,  press  tight- 
Harry  did  It  with  his  whole  manner,  his 
eyes,  his  tmile,  his  whole  being.  You 
couldn't  be  with  him  without  feeling  he  had 
embraced  you  and  with  the  embracing  given 
you  courage  to  become  a  better  human 
being.  I 

Concerned  listening  was  another  unbeliev- 
able quality  of  Harry's.  In  a  discussion  with 
our  children  about  'being  a  saint'  when  they 
were  young  they  spoke  of  a  favorite  eighty 
year  old  f ri«nd  who  really  reminded  them  of 
being  a  salht.  When  asked  "why?'  they  re- 
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plied    "Because    she    listened    when    you 
talked."  Harry  was  truly  a  saintly  listener. 

You  cant  cure  without  caring,  and  listen- 
ing is  the  beginning  of  caring  which  Is  why 
Barry  was  so  great  about  curing  this  world's 
ills. 

More  than  anything,  Barry  was  a  man  of 
love.  Ask  Eve,  ask  Anne,  ask  those  great 
grandchildren  of  his— Lisa,  David.  Jesse  or 
Bobo.  They'll  tell  you  what  I  mean.  It 
wasnt  a  grasping  love,  but  a  love  that  gave 
you  wings  to  fly.  Be  had  a  way  of  taking 
you  to  the  precipice  of  your  life  and  then 
encouraging  you  to  go  on  beyond. 

"Come  to  the  edge."  Harry  would  say. 
"But  we  are  afraid"  we  would  reply. 

"Come  to  the  edge."  Etarry  would  say. 
"But  we  are  afraid"  we  would  reply. 

"Come  to  the  edge."  Harry  would  say.  We 
came.  He  pushed  us— and  we  flewl 

Sister  Ua  later  said  there  was  another  lan- 
guage—the language  of  praying.  I  am  not 
sure  that  Barry  was  a  religious  man  in  the 
traditional  church  going  sense,  but  he  was  a 
highly  spiritual  human  being,  as  close  to 
God  as  any  man  I  have  known.  Maybe  his 
relationship  to  God  is  best  described  by  the 
'man  in  the  forest.' 
When  the  tongue  is  sUent.  you  can  hear  the 

silence  of  the  forest. 
When  the  mind  is  sQent,  you  can  hear  the 

voice  of  God  in  the  forest. 
When  the  heart  Is  sUent,  the  whole  forest 
comes  alive  and  ablaze  with  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Almighty. 
Harry  Labouisse  created  his  own  forests 
and  brought  them  alive  and  ablaze  with  the 
presence  of  his  Almighty! 

The  second  Greek  Dimension  was  most 
appreciated  by  the  Greeks  themselves. 
Barry  and  Eve  were  among  the  great  phll- 
hellenes  of  our  time. 

"Oiu-  Friend  Bas  Departed"  was  the  tiUe 
of  an  article  last  Friday  writtm  by  Eleni 
Vlachou,  Greece's  leading  publisher.  There 
was  a  picture  of  Harry  and  Eve  on  a  boat 
waving  to  friends  on  the  distant  rocky  land- 
scape. A  few  quotes  from  the  article  are  in- 
dicative of  her  affection.  "Their  lives  were 
devoted  to  public  service."  "The  Farm 
School  in  Thessalonikl,  a  work  in  which  he 
took  much  pride  and  maintained  a  lively  in- 
terest." "Labouisse  was  an  American  with 
European  customs."  "He  was  inclined  to  the 
simple  life  of  the  bitellectual  and  less 
toward  the  formality  of  protocol." 

BCany  foreigneis  have  fallen  in  love  with 
Greece.  Few  have  been  so  beloved  by  Greece 
as  Barry  and  Eve.  But  it  was  never  Just 
Barry.  It  is  always  the  couple.  Maybe  that  is 
why  we  weep  today  even  as  we  rejoice  in  his 
life— for   Eve.    for    Greece,    for    ourselves. 
Listen  to  the  words  of  Seferis  which  define 
all  three  of  these  relationships: 
"You  were  coming  into  the  dream 
As  I  was  coming  out  of  the  dream 
And  so  our  lives  became  one 
And  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  separate 
again." 
The  final  element  of  Barry's  Greek  Di- 
mension grows  out  of  the  flame  he  carried, 
a  flame  which  he  brought  into  all  of  our 
lives.  This  Is  probably  best  expressed  by  the 
experience  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
on  Satunlay  night  before  Easter  when  all 
the  lights  and  candles  are  extinguished  in 
the  chureh  except  for  a  wick  alight  over  the 
Holy  Table.  At  midnight  the  priest  lighU 
his  candle  from  the  burning  wick  and  trans- 
fers the  flame  to  those  at  the  front  of  the 
church  who  pass  it  on  to  others  imtil  the 
whole  Chureh  is  brighter  than  by  day.  Each 
of  the  faithful  then  carries  the  light  to 


their  home  to  light  a  wlA  to  keep  alive  the 
flame  throughout  the  year. 

Barry  held  that  candle  in  the  darkness. 
Be  q>read  his  flame  of  love  for  mankind  to 
the  far  comers  of  this  earth,  a  flame  which 
will  go  on  spreading  long  after  Barry  left 
this  earth  and  Its  people  whom  he  so  loved. 

"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  In  Beaven." 

Thank  you.  Barry,  for  that  flame,  for  let- 
ting your  light  shine  so  that  we  might  ever 
see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  Is  In  heaven. 

We  thank  you  too,  for  making  your  life 
such  a  constant  celebration. 

"Eonia  sou  mnlml"  is  what  your  QnA 
friends  are  saying,  "May  your  memory  be 
etemall" 

Bauca  M.  Lahbxmuje, 
IHnctor,  American  Farm  School, 

TheualonHei,  Greece. 


for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Coauatttee  on  Fl- 


MESSAOB8  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  10:41  a.in.,  a  messasre  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
announced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  453  of  the  96th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  that  committee  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  for  the  year  1987:  Mr. 
BiAGGi.  Mr.  Dtsoh.  Mr.  LEin,  and  Mr. 
Joms  of  North  Carolina,  ex  officio. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  TBURMOND: 
S.  926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights 
Act  to  provide  grants  for  the  operation  of 
the     National     Information    System     for 
Bealth  Related  Services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Buman  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DASCBLEI: 
S.  927.  A  bill  to  protect  caves  resources  on 
Federal  lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  make  changes  in  the  countervailing 
and  antidumping  duty  provisions,  snd  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  MELCBER: 
S.  929.  A  bill  enUUed  the  "Volunteer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1987":  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.       

By  Mr.  BUMPE31S: 
S.  930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Stevmson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980 
to  establish  a  Cmter  on  State  and  Local  Ini- 
tiatives on  Productivity,  Technology,  and 
Innovation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Conmierce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

S.  931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  preferential 
treatment  for  capital  gains  on  smaU  busi- 
ness stock  held  for  more  than  4  years,  and 


S.  932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  tram  groas 
income  25  percent  of  the  nondeferred  cash 
distributions  received  by  an  employee  under 
a  profit-sharing  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
8.  933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congreaslonal 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  minlmtate  the  Impact 
on  State  and  local  governments  of  unexpect- 
ed provisions  of  legislation  proposing  the 
imposition  of  large  unhmded  costs  on  such 
governments,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminlstzatton. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himaelt  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  KsmntDT,  Mr.  DaOoiKm. 
Mr.  Goix.  Mr.  BoLuwaa.  Mr.  Katar. 
Mr.  MoTwiHAM,  and  Mr.  Rnou): 
S.  934.  A  bill  to  authorise  payments  to 
States  to  assist  in  improving  the  quality  of 
child-care  services:  to  the  Committee  on 
lAbor  and  Buman  Resources. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
TaisLX): 
S.  935.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  carry  out  activities  relating  to  the 
first  and  second  nuclear  waste  repodtorlea. 
the  monitored  retrievable  storage  facility, 
and  for  other  purposes  in  accordance  with 
The  Mission  Plan  for  the  Civilian  Radioao- 
tlve  Waste  Management  Program,  and  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Mission  Plan 
dated  January,  1987;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 
S.  936.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVlll  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  certain  indi- 
viduals  with   physical   or   mental   impair- 
ments to   continue   medicare   coverage   at 
their  own  expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  937.  A  bDl  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  flecalnlde  acetate  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1992:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
THUBMon)): 
S.  938.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprlatiims 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 
S.  939.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  administration 
of  veterans'  health-care  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

S.  940.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  index  rates  of  veterans'  dis- 
ability compensation  and  surviving  spouses' 
and  children's  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  to  automatically  Increase  to 
keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans'Affairs. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  941.  A  bill  to  ammd  the  SmaU  Bustneas 
Investment  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  DxCONCINl: 
8.  942.  A  bill  to  smend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  pay  retention 
provisions  of  such  tlUe  to  certain  prevailing 
rate  employees  in  the  Tucscm  wage  area 
whose  basic  pay  would  otherwise  be  subject 
to  reduction  pursuant  to  a  wage  survey. 

By    Mr.    ADAMS    (for   himself,    Mr. 

FoHO.  Mr.  RnoLB,  Mr.  Kbut,  and 

Mr.  Packwoob): 

S.  943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avla- 

Uon  Act  of  1958  to  ensure  the  fair  tx^tr 

ment  of  airline  employeea  in  airline  mergen 
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■nd  ttaOMi  tmmetfcMM;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oommeree.  Sdenoe.  and  Tnuuportatlon. 
By  Ifr.  QUATIX: 
8.  M4.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tlrament  moame  Security  Act  of  1974  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  and  adequacy  of  the 
current  retirement  Income  system  (consist- 
tnc  of  employer  and  individual  retiremmt 
plana)  In  canytnc  out  Its  supplonental  role 
to  aodal  Security  In  provkUnc  benefite 
upon  death.  dteahlUty.  and  retirement  by 
rimpUfylni  and  darl^lnc  applicable  sUtu- 
tory  requtrementa  relvtlnc  to  simplified  em- 
wmslona.  and  provldinc  for  portable 
plana  which  will  expand  pension 
provide  for  a  form  of  pension 
portability,  and  preeervc  pension  asset  accu- 
nmhitfcinB  for  payment  in  retirement 
inoome  form,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


SUBBOSSION  OF  CX>NCDRRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upcm).  as  indicated: 

By  ICr.  UcCVOHE  (for  himself.  Mr. 

BOBKH,  Mr.  BoacHwnx,  Mr.  Pktor. 

Mr.  DAintMtxH.  Mr.  Dots.  Mr.  Bukp- 

Bs.  Mr.  NiGxus.  Mr.  Bnrrsni.  Mr. 

DoBBiaBraKB.  Mr.  MATsmiAGA.  Mr. 

Haicb.  Mr.  ConuB.  Mr.  Snou.  Mr. 

HvLni,  Mr.  Luoab.  Mr.  Sbxlbt.  Mi. 

iMMxr.  Mr.  OocmuK.  Mr.  Bom.  Mr. 

Kuuns.  and  Mr.  x:zoii): 
8.  Res.  185.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  recanUns  the  Impor- 
tance of  protecting  Farm  Credit  System  bor- 
rower stock  and  allocated  equities  and  pro- 
viding the  opportunity  for  reasonable  inter- 
est rates. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hxlms. 

Mr.    CBnJB.    Mr.    Boscawnz.    Mr. 

OaASSUT.  Mr.  Psissttb.  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  IJOOMM,  Mr.  Snois,  Mr.  Cohxr. 

Mr.  MiTiKowsKi.  Mr.  Obaioi.  Mr. 

TaiBLB,  and  Mrs.  Kasbbauii): 
S.  OiRi.  Res.  42.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
wirtpmn  human  rights  violations;  to  the 
Committee  <m  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  Cml  Res.  43.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
encourage  State  and  local  governments  and 
local  educational  agaides  to  provide  quality 
dally  physical  education  programs  for  aO 
children  from  kindergarten  through  grade 
13;  to  the  Cnnmlttee  cm  Labor  and  Human 
Reaouroea. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  926.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill 
of  Rights  Act  to  provide  grants  for  the 
operation  of  the  National  Information 
System  for  Health  Related  Services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

MATIOIIAL  IMV<niUTIOIf  STBTXIf  rOR  HXALTH 
■XLATXD  SnVICKS  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Information  System  for  Health 
Related  Services  [NISI  through  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 


Th«  system  envisioned  by  this  meas- 
ure would  involve  a  national  comput- 
er-bafed  information  and  referral  serv- 
ice tl^it  provides  information  regard- 
ing specialized  services  available  to  de- 
lentally  disabled  and  chronical- 
Idren.  Contained  in  the  com- 
data  bank  would  be  a  wide 
of  information  and  services 
lie  from  State  agencies,  hospi- 
frivate  associations,  voluntary  or- 
itions,  parent  support  groups, 
and  more. 

By  calling  a  free  access  1-800 
numbbr,  anyone  could  find  the  organi- 
zation providing  the  specialized  service 
they  need  within  their  State.  If  the 
service  Is  not  offered  in  that  State,  the 
computer  would  expand  its  search  into 
neight>oring  States,  and  if  necessary 
throughout  the  country.  A  trained 
counafelor  would  work  with  an  individ- 
ual to  determine  specific  needs,  and. 
using  I  the  computer,  to  indentify  the 
closes^  agency  or  organization  ci4>able 
of  mefeting  those  specific  needs. 

Mr.  (President,  establishment  and  im- 
plem^tation  of  a  centralized  National 
InfonHation  System  offers  a  cost  ef- 
fective partial  solution  to  a  variety  of 
the  current  concerns  of  parents  of 
handicapped  children  and  profession- 
als in  the  health  field.  Foremost  is  the 
direct  benefit  the  NIS  provides  by 
linking  these  children  with  the  serv- 
ices tiey  need.  The  ease  with  which 
this  Inkage  can  occur  would  result  in 
reduced  family  frustration,  reduced 
casewbiiier  time  required  to  search  for 
client  jservices.  and  reduced  cost  to  the 
family  and  professional  who  would 
have  tpent  valuable  time  and  money 
searching. 

Similarly,  in  a  period  of  dwindling 
resources  and  increasing  health  care 
costs,  the  National  Information 
Syste^  can  highlight  and  direct  atten- 
tion tb  community-based  services  that 
make  jmaximum  use  of  private,  volun- 
tary a^d  public  resources.  In  this  way. 
the  system  can  bring  the  public  and 
private  sectors  closer  together  in 
achieving  a  common  objective  in 
human  health  services. 

The  system  proposed  here  expands 
the  ^graphic  area  of  search  for 
those  services  not  commonly  available 
in  clfse  vicinity,  and  extends  the 
search  across  State  lines  to  all  re- 
source areas.  It  also  would  bring  into 
the  medical  profession  a  complete,  up- 
to-date  inventory  of  services  available 
to  thQ  patient,  by  coordinating  and  fa- 
cilitate service  delivery.  Simplifying 
and  inifjring  access  to  information 
about!  services  will  greatly  increase 
awareness  and  knowledge  of  what 
exists,  resulting  in  greater  utilization 
of  thMe  services.  This  in  turn  could 
contrnute  toward  preventing  or  mini- 
mizing child  health  problems.  Most 
importantly,  the  National  Information 
System  provides  families  everywhere 
cost-free  access  to  information  that 
can  n  ake  a  vital  difference  in  the  care 
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and   llfeftyle   they   can   offer 
chronically  ill  or  disabled  child. 

Other  benefits  would  be  achieved 
through  the  analysis  of  agency  data 
stored  on  I  the  NIS  and  analysis  of  con- 
sumer refluests.  Simple  comparisons 
between  ttie  two  can  Identify  gaps  In 
service  delivery  from  region  to  region. 
Routine  foUowup  of  people  referred 
can  also  provide  deeper  Insight  into 
the  qualil(y.  quantity  and  adequacy  of 
various  service  programs.  The  NIS, 
therefore,  provides  a  unique  tool  for 
human  smices  policymakers  to  use  to 
improve  resources  available  to  the 
medical  profession  as  they  treat  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  problems. 

Mr.  Pre* ident.  there  are  several  rea- 
sons why  |such  a  sjrstem  should  be  set 
up  as  a  ^tional  center  rather  than 
proceeding  on  a  State-by-State  basis. 

First,  with  the  technology  of  today, 
all  the  nfcessary  information  can  be 
contained  in  one  computer.  It  would 
be  duplicattive  and  tinreasonably  costly 
for  each  State  to  set  up  such  a  system 
on  its  own^. 

Second,  the  kind  of  specialized  serv- 
ices availaliile  in  each  State  vary  great- 
ly. In  ma4y  cases  a  parent  of  a  handi- 
capped child  must  travel  to  another 
State  to  obtain  necessary  specialized 
services.  [A  national  system  would 
search,  if  Accessary,  beyond  State  bor- 
ders to  f ihd  the  needed  service  provid- 
er, which  a  parent  might  otherwise 
never  kno«r  about. 

Third,  as  our  society  becomes  more 
and  more  mobile,  a  national  system  is 
better  able  to  respond.  For  example, 
we  call  upon  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  to  make  a  great  sacrifice 
when  they  are  frequently  transferred. 
Those  in  the  military,  with  a  develop- 
ment disajbled  or  handicapped  child, 
would  have  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  re- 
lieved by  being  able  to  locate  parent 
support  groups  and  available  agency 
assistance,  before  they  move.  This 
could  be  done  with  one  phone  call  to 
NIS.  T 

Fourth.  I  a  national  system,  with  a 
centralized  collection  of  services  avail- 
able and  requests  made,  can  provide  a 
unique  topi  for  human  service  policy- 
makers in  j  better  allocating  Federal  re- 
sources to  [the  health  field. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  technology 
available  today,  the  National  Informa- 
tion System  is  within  our  grasp.  We 
have  only!  to  reach  for  it.  I  urge  my 
colleaguesi  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bOl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  aa  follows: 

I  8.928 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representaiives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Informa- 
tion System  for  Health  Related  Services  Act 
of  1987".      ' 


Sac.  2.  (a)  Fart  E  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  183  as  section 
164;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  section  162  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"HATIOMAL  mrOBMATIOM  STSTDI  FOR  HEALTH 
■■LATID  SiaVICB 

"Sk.  183.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  an  academic  institution  for  the  op- 
eration of  a  National  Information  System 
for  Health  Related  Services  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'System'). 
The  System  shall— 

"(1)  provide  information  concerning,  and 
referrals  to.  health  services,  social  services, 
and  related  services  available  from  public 
and  private  entitles  for  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities,  persons  with  chronic 
illnesses,  and  their  families,  particularly 
services  available  in  the  localities  In  which 
such  persons  and  families  reside: 

"(2)  carry  out  paragraph  (1)  through  the 
use  of  a  central  computer  system  which  Is 
accessible  to  all  Americans  through  the  use 
of  a  toll-free  telephone  number. 

"(3)  provide  training  to  individiials  who 
will  receive  and  answer  requests  for  infor- 
mation and  referrals  from  the  System;  and 

"(4)  conduct  periodic  followup  on  referrals 
made  through  the  System  in  order  to  ensure 
that  such  referrals  result  in  the  provision  of 
appropriate  services  to  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities,  persons  with  chronic 
illnesses,  and  their  families. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  approved  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  thereof  has 
been  submitted  to.  and  approved  by.  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  be  submitted  in  such  manner,  and 
contain  or  be  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  162(c)  apply 
to  grants  made  under  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  164  of  such  Act  (as  redesignat- 
ed by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  section  163)" 
after  "this  put"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "To  carry"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  To  carry  out  section  163,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  (750,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  1990, 
1991.  and  1992. ". 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  927.  A  bill  to  protect  cave  re- 
sources  on   Federal   lands,    and    for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

PEDDUU.  CAVE  RKSOUIiCES  PROTECTION  ACT 

ISx.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
affirm  the  national  importance  of 
caves  located  on  Federal  lands  and 
provide  the  Federal  Government  with 
the  specific  authority  to  manage  this 
valuable  resoiut». 

This  bill,  entitled  the  Federal  Cave 
Resources  Protection  Act.  directs  that 
caves  on  Federal  lands  be  considered 
in  land  management  planning.  It  also 
provides  the  Secretaries  of  Interior 
and  Agriculture  with  the  specific  au- 
thority to  make  these  caves  available 
to  the  public  and  to  protect  significant 


caves  from  destruction,  pollution,  and 
vandalism. 

Over  the  past  several  years  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  several  of 
our  national  pariLS.  Some  of  the  those 
paries  contain  caves  which  hold  many 
of  nature's  most  unique  secrets  and 
long  held  lessons  of  Earth's  creation. 
Two  of  these  parks  are  located  In  my 
State:  Wind  Cave  National  Park  and 
Jewel  Cave  National  Monument.  I 
invite  my  colleagues,  and  indeed  all 
Americams.  to  visit  these  remarkable 
areas  and  witness  their  remarlcable 
formations.  Caves  are  not  only  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  filled  with  delicate 
formations,  they  are  truly  a  national 
treasure.  A  treasure  to  be  protected 
and  maintained. 

While  the  caves  in  our  national 
parks  are  well  maintained  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  there  are  many 
caves  on  Federal  lands  which  are  not. 
These  caves  may  be  Just  as  beautiful 
and  perhaps  even  as  important  as 
those  in  our  national  parks.  BCany  are 
the  home  of  endangered  species  and 
some  contain  rare  archeological  sites. 
Often  the  caves  carry  underground 
streams  that  provide  water  for  our 
communities. 

While  each  may  appear  to  be  solid 
and  indestructible,  they  are  actually 
very  delicate  and  contain  intricate  eco- 
systems that  must  be  carefully  pro- 
tected. A  careless  vandal  can  destroy 
in  seconds  delicate  crystal  formations 
that  took  centuries  to  create.  The  in- 
discriminate use  of  pesticides  in  cave 
areas  can  endanger  municipal  water 
supplies  and  eliminate  overnight  life 
forms  unique  to  the  cave  environment. 
We  are  entrusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  protect  and  preserve  these  re- 
sources for  future  generations.  There 
are  40,000  known  caves  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  4,000  caves  lie  be- 
neath Federal  lands  making  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  single  largest 
cave  owner  in  the  United  States. 

The  majority  of  the  federally  owned 
caves  lie  beneath  lands  managed  by 
the  National  Forest  Service  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Broad 
and  nonspecific  regulations  within 
these  departments  prevent  consistent 
interpretations  among  the  many  dis- 
trict land  managers.  In  some  districts, 
no  regulations  or  controls  exist;  allow- 
ing vandalism  and  pollution  to  erode, 
decay,  and  destroy  these  precious  re- 
sources. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  does  not  adversely  affect  the 
lumber  or  mining  industries,  nor  does 
it  propose  increased  funding  to  any  de- 
partment of  our  Government.  It 
timply  promotes  cooperation  with  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  who  are 
willing  to  volunteer  their  assistance 
and  expertise  to  help  in  managing  our 
caves. 

Mr.  President,  caves  are  a  national 
resource  we  should  consciously  consid- 
er when  T"ftnaging  our  Federal  lands 


to  assure  they  are  not  destroyed 
through  neglect.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  give  timely  consideration  to  the 
Federal  Cave  Resources  Protection 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

a  937 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SBCnON  1.  SBOCr  TflLK. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Federal 
Ove  Resources  Protection  Act  of  1987". 

SBC  L  rOiOINCS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  FiMBiRos.— The  (Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  cave  resources  on  Federal  lands  are  an 
invaluable  and  irreplaceable  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's natural  heritage;  and 

(3)  these  resources  are  threatened  due  to 
Improper  use,  increased  recreational 
demand,  urban  spread,  and  a  lack  of  specific 
statutory  protection. 

(b)  Purposes.- The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

(1)  to  secure,  protect,  and  preserve  cave 
resouTx;es  on  Federal  lands  for  the  perpetual 
use,  enjoyment,  and  benefit  of  all  people, 
and 

(2)  to  foster  increased  cooperation  and  ex- 
change of  Information  between  govemmm- 
tal  authorities  and  those  who  utlllae  cave  re- 
sources located  on  Federal  lands  for  scientif- 
ic, educational,  or  recreational  purposes. 

SEC  S.  DEFINrnON& 

For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  following 
definitions  apply: 

(1)  FEDERAL  Cave  Resoitsce.- The  term 
"Federal  cave  resource"  means  a  cave  locat- 
ed on  Federal  lands,  together  with  associat- 
ed topographic  and  hydrologlcal  features. 

(2)  Cave.— The  tenn  "cave"  means  any 
naturally  occurring  void,  cavity,  recess,  or 
system  of  interconnected  passages  which 
occurs  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
within  a  cliff  or  ledge  (including  any  natural 
resource  therein,  and  natiual  subsurface 
water  and  drainage  systems,  but  not  includ- 
ing any  vug,  mine,  tuimel,  aqueduct,  or 
other  man-made  excavation)  and  which  is 
large  enough  to  permit  an  individual  to 
enter,  whether  or  not  the  entrance  is  natu- 
rally formed  or  man-made.  Such  term  shall 
include  any  natural  pit,  sinkhole,  or  other 
feature  which  is  an  extension  of  the  en- 
trance. 

(3)  Fedbkal  IjAiibb.- The  term  "Federal 
lands"  means  lands  which  are — 

(A)  owned  by  the  United  SUtes  (including 
surface,  subsurface,  water,  minerals,  and  in- 
terests therein),  and 

(B)  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
other  than  Indian  lands  which  are  either 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
benefit  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  subject  to  a  re- 
striction against  alienation  Imposed  by  the 
United  States. 

(4)  IMDIAH  TRIBE.— The  tcnn  "Indian  tribe" 
means  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  nation,  or 
other  organized  group  or  community  of  In- 
dians, including  any  Alaska  Native  village  or 
regional  or  village  corporation  as  defined  in. 
or  established  pursuant  to,  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (43  V&C. 
1601  et  seq.). 
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(lUUxvBAL  — ouacE.— The  tens  "nfttuial 
fouiee"  iBdudn  uur  malartel  oocuirlnt 
iMtanlly  In  eavwi  meh  m  uiliBal  life,  plant 
Ufe.    paleoBtolatle*!    depoetU.    ewMniwiU. 

and 


r.— The  tens  "Secretary" 
the  8aeretai7  of  Acrleulture  or  the 
'  of  the  Interlar,  m  approprtete. 
(T)  anunami.— TlM  term  "apetoothem" 
neana  any  natural  ailneral  formation  or  de- 
poalt  uiMuiluc  In  a  cave,  indudlnc  any  ata- 
lacttte.  atalasmtte.  beUettte.  nrpram  flower, 
aoda  atraw.  lavaclele.  anthodlte.  flowitone. 
tufa  dam.  day  or  mud  formation,  ooncre- 
ttOB.  dnpcry.  and  rimatooe  dam. 

(■>  anuooBi.— The  term  "ipeleocen" 
maana  the  walla.  eeOlnc.  and  floor  of  any 
cave  and  amoclated  rdlef  f eaturea  whkh  are 
part  of  the  aumrandlnc  bedroci^  hw^imwwy 
lopa.  meander  niciiea.  and 
pendanta  In  aolution  eavea  and  lava 
flow  groovaa.  eneaaed  tubea.  tide 
In   volcanic 


ac  4.  awiAi.  MAiuflBiBrr  AcnoKB. 

(a>  Iw  OmnuL.— The  Secretary  ahall  take 
aneh  aettaw  aa  may  be  neoeamry  to  further 
the  pnipoeea  a<  thla  Act  Thoee  actions  may 
Indude  (but  are  not  Umlted  to)— 

(1)  resulatlan  and  restriction  of  uae  of 


(S)  entertnt  into  volunteer  manacement 
agreementa  with  peiaons  of  the  adentific 
and  reereatlanal  cavlnc  oaramunlty.  and 

O)  appointment  of  advteoty  oommltteea. 

(b)  Funon  urn  Poauc  PAaxiciPAXiOK.— 
The  Secretary  ahaU— 

(1)  anaure  that  Federal  cave  reaouroea  are 
in  land  "»"»*»  giwMwnt.  jilannlnc; 


(S)  foater  onmmnnlratkwi,  cooperation, 
and  wrrhanie  of  Information  between  land 
manacen.  thoae  who  utQlae  cave  reaouroea. 
and  the  public 

(c)  OmnmBAWcB  or  Ftaouu.  Cavk  Ra- 
aooacBB  POB  Makmbibr  PuaruaB.— The 
Secretary  may  diaturb  Federal  cave  re- 
aouroea where  the  Secretary  flnda  that  ouch 
a  diatui'bance  ia  neceaaary  for  the  manage- 
ment or  Interpretation  of  a  Federal  cave  re- 


>.  ooNnoBnuurr  or  oiFoniATiON  ccm- 
CBDONc  lunn  and  location  or 
noBAL  CAVB  ■oomcaB. 

(a)  bi  Om— >i,  —Information  concerning 
the  nature  or  location  of  any  Federal  cave 
reaouree  may  not  be  made  available  to  the 
pnhUc  under  aeetion  US  of  title  5,  United 

Code,  unleaa  the  Secretary  deter- 
that  dlacloeure  of  auch  information 
would  further  the  purpoaea  of  thia  Act  and 
would  not  create  a  aubatantial  rlak  of  harm, 
theft,  or  deatructioo  of  such  reaourcea. 

(b)  Kzcamowa.— <1)  Notwithstanding  sub- 
aection  (a),  upon  the  written  reoueat  of  the 
Ooveipoi  at  the  State  in  which  a  cave  re- 
aouree la  located,  w^ileh  Ineludea  in  such  re- 


JMI 


(A)  the  specific  site  or  area  for  which  in- 
f ormatlao  ia  aougbt. 

(B)  the  purpoae  for  which  such  Infonna- 
tlonlaaought,and 

(C)  a  eommttment  by  the  Oovemor  to 
adequatdy  protect  the  confMentlality  of 
auch  Infonnatloo  to  ensure  the  protection 
of  the  cave  reaouree  from  deatructtai  by 
vanrtaMam  and  nnanthoriaed  use. 

the  Secretary  diall  provide  to  the  Oovemor 
Inf ormatlao  nwMymlng  the  nature  and  loca- 
tion of  Federal  cave  reaouroea  located 
wtthtat  auch  site  or  area. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  subsectkaa  (a),  upon 
the  written  requeat  of  any  bona  fide  re- 


search institution,  which  includes  in  such 
requait— 

(A)  the  specific  site  or  area  for  which  in- 
forms tlon  ia  Bought. 

(B>  the  purpoae  for  which  such  informa- 
tloali  sought. 

(C)  t  oommltment  by  such  institution  to 
adequitely  protect  the  confidentially  of 
such  nf oimatlon  to  ensure  the  protection 
of  the  cave  reaouree  from  vandalism  and  un- 
autho  iaed  uae. 

the  Gscretary  may.  after  considering  the 
putpoie  for  which  stich  InformaUon  is 
sough ;  and  the  value  of  the  propoaed  uae 
and  m  tlvttlea  In  terma  of  •nhanrfny  our  un- 
derstaoding  of  the  cavie  reaouree.  furnish 
the  n  guesting  Institution  with  information 
cancel  nlng  the  nature  and  location  of  eaves 
and  ni  btural  reaourcea  located  in  cavea  upon 
landa  located  within  such  site  or  area, 
nc  c  kxMxacnoN  and  umoval  mm  rdcb- 

ALCAVC8. 

(a)  fBamT.— <1)  Any  person  may  apply  to 
the  Secretary  for  a  permit  to  collect  or 
removte  any  natural  reaouree  from  caves  lo- 
cated pn  Federal  landa  and  to  carry  out  ac- 
tivities associated  with  such  collection  or  re- 
moval^ The  application  shall  contain  such 

IS  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 

udtng  Information  concerning  the 

location,  apetilU:  purpoae  of  the 

collection  or  removal  and  assodat- 

and  the  manner  In  which  such 

or  removal  and  associated  activity 

is  to  b^  perf  onned. 

(2)  Vnleas  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  aollection  or  removal  and  aaaodated 
acUvltr  wm  not  poae  a  substantial  risk  of 
harm  to  the  cave  reaouree.  the  Secretary 
shall  i^ulre  the  permittee  to  post  a  bond  or 
cash  dfeposlt  in  an  amount  sufficient  to— 

(A)  Insure  oompUanoe  with  this  Act  and 
issued  pursuant  to  thia  Act;  and 
any  potential  damage  sustained 
by  thd  cave  reaouree  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tkms  qf  the  permittee. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  approve  a  permit 
under  this  subsection  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines j  that  the  propoaed  coUe^on  or  re- 
moval lactlvltiea  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poaes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  RxvocATioii  or  Pkbiot.- Any  permit 
issued  junder  this  section  shall  be  revoked  by 
the  Sderetary  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  the  permittee  has  violated 
any  pibvlsion  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 7,  or  has  faQed  to  C(xnply  with  any 
other  condition  upon  which  the  permit  was 
Issued^  Any  such  permit  shall  be  revoked  by 
the  Secretary  upon  siiiiiiiiiiiii  iil  of  a  civil 
penalty  under  section  8  against  the  permit- 
tee or  Upon  the  permittee's  conviction  imder 
sectic»i7. 

(c)  IJEAiTsimaoan.TTT  or  Paamrs.— Permits 
issued  under  this  Act  are  not  transferable. 

(d)  FaDiKAi.  Cavk  Rasouscas  Locatid 
Wmdi  THE  National  Paik  Ststbi.— This 
sectlM  shall  not  apply  to  Federal  cave  re- 
source I  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Servico  or  located  within  units  of  the  Nsr 

E*aik  System.  Collection  or  removal  of 
natura  1  reaourcea  from  caves  within  units  of 
secUoi  shall  not  apply  to  Federal  cave  re- 
source^ administered  by  the  National  Park 
located  within  any  unit  of  the  Na^ 
Park  System,  or  located  within  any 
^f  the  NaUonal  Wildlife  Refuge 
Systei^  CoUection  or  removal  of  natural  re- 
sources from  cave 

rlthin  units  of  the  National  Park 
System  shaU  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  tJ  It  provistona  of  law  generally  applica- 
ble to  units  of  the  National  Park  System; 
and 
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Servlef, 

tlonal 

unit 


(2)  wlthki  unlta  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  SjKem  ahall  be  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provlalona  of  the  Nation- 
al ^nidllf •  Refuge  System  Administration 
Act  of  10M  (16  use  aoadd  et  aeq.). 

ACTS  AND  amUNAL  PENAL- 


Acia.— Except  for  disturb- 

are    specifically    authorised 

4<c)  or  6  of  this  Act  or  which 

as  a  result  of  careful  vislta- 
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under 
normally 
tlon. 
(1)  Whodver— 


(A)  in 
faoea, 
aouroelc 

(B)ent 
tlon  of 
paragraph] 
shall  be  PI 
tlon(b). 

(2)Whc 

(A) 
with  any 
eral  lands. 

(B)  int 
mentof  I 
cavek 

(C)  ent 


manner  destroys,  disturbs,  de- 
alters,  or  harma  any  cave  re- 
I  oin  Federal  landa,  or 
cave  reaouree  with  the  Inten- 
itUng  any  act  deacribed  in  sub- 

I  in  accordance  with  subaec- 

'er— 

injurea,  or  otherwise  interferes 

hve  life  located  in  a  cave  on  Fed- 


eres  or  obstructs  the  free  move- 
cave  resource  into  or  out  of  any 
on  Federal  lands,  or 
any  cave  located  on  Federal 
lands  with  jthe  intention  of  committing  any 
act  deacrlbM  in  subparagraphs  (A)  or  (B), 
shall  be  puiilshed  in  accordance  with  subseo- 
tl<ni  (b). 

(3)  Whoeiver  collects  or  removes  any  natu- 
ral reeource  found  within  any  cave  located  on 
Federal  Uiida.  except  pursuant  to  a  valid  per- 
mit issued  Imder  section  6,  shall  be  punished 
in  acoordai|oe  with  subsection  (b). 

(4)  Whoever  possesses,  consumes,  sells, 
barters  or  I  exchanges,  or  offers  for  sale, 
barter  or  exchange,  any  natural  resource  re- 
moved fro^n  any  cave  located  on  Federal 
lands,  except  pursuant  to  a  valid  permit 
issued  und^  section  6,  shall  be  punished  in 
aocordanceiwlth  subsection  (b>. 

(5)  Whoever  counsels,  procures,  solicits,  or 
employs  any  other  person  to  violate  any 
provisions  bf  this  subsection  shaU  be  inm- 
ished  in  ac^rdance  with  section  (b). 

(b)  PuM^sHMKirr.— The  punishment  for 
violating  1^  provision  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  imbrisonment  of  not  more  than  one 
year  or  a  line  in  accordance  with  tlUe  18. 
United  Staiea  Code,  or  both.  In  the  case  of  a 
second  or  [subsequent  such  violation,  the 
puniahmeni  shaU  be  imprisonment  not 
more  than  three  years  or  a  fine  in  accord- 
ance with  Utie  18.  United  Statea  Code,  or 
both. 

(c)  Exc^noH.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  Federal  cave  re- 
source adn^nlstered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  or  located  within  units  of  the  Nsr 
tlonal  Pai^  System. 

SBC  a.  CIVIL  ^VNALTOS. 

(a)  AsBisamin.— (1)  Any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  prohibition  contained  In  this  Act. 
any  reguUtion  promulgated  pursuant  to 
thia  Act.  orjany  permit  issued  under  this  Act 
may  be  sssfssetl  a  dvll  penalty.  No  penalty 
under  this  section  unless 
given  notice  and  opportunity 
with  reject  to  such  vlolaticm. 
shall  be  a  separate  offense, 
violations  occurred  at  the  same 


may  be 
such 
for  a  h< 
Each  viol 
even  if 
time. 

(2)  The  amount  of  such  penalty  shall  be 
determined  under  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  t«lthls  Act. 

(b)  JusiiXAL  Rcvnw.— Any  person  ag- 
grieved by  sn  asaeaament  of  a  dvll  penalty 
under  suba  sctlon  (a)  may  file  a  petition  for 
Judicial  rev  lew  of  such  asaeasment  with  the 
United  Stal  ea  District  Court  for  the  District 


of  Columbia  or  for  the  district  in  which  the 
violation  took  place.  Such  a  petition  must 
be  fUed  within  the  30-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  such  assessment  was  made. 

SIC  %  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPWATION8,  8PS- 
CIAL  rUND  rOR  FEDERAL  CAVE  RE- 
SOURCES. 

(a)  AuTHoaizATiOK.— There  Is  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
easary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  POHO.— Any  monies— 

(1)  coUected  by  the  United  States  as 
permit  fees  for  use  of  Federal  cave  re- 
sources, 

(2)  received  by  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  the  forfeiture  of  a  bond  or  other 
security  by  a  permittee  who  does  not 
comply  with  the  requirementa  of  such 
permit  issued  under  section  7,  or 

(3)  coUected  by  the  United  States  by  way 
of  dvll  penalties  or  criminal  fines  for  viola- 
tions of  this  Act, 

shall  be  placed  in  a  special  fund  in  the 
Treasury  and  expended  (to  the  extent  pro- 
vided for  in  advance  in  appropriation  Acta) 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  for  the  im- 
proved management,  benefit,  repair,  or  res- 
toration of  the  particular  Federal  cave  re- 
source affected  or  damaged. 

SEC  IS.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shaU  issue  Joint  regu- 
lations implementing  the  provlBions  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  make  changes  in  the  coun- 
tervailing and  antidumping  duty  provi- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TARUT  ACT  AXKRDIfKIITS 

•  Mr.  OLEanf .  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing leglsOation  today  to  improve 
the  antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  title  of  U.S.  trade  laws.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill  and  in- 
clude it  in  this  year's  trade  reform  leg- 
islation. 

This    legislation    makes    important 
changes  in  our  trade  laws  to  enstu^ 
that  imported  goods  do  not  enjoy  an 
unfair   advantage   over   domestically- 
produced    goods.    As    my    colleagues 
know,  our  trade  laws  provide  for  the 
imposition     of     antidiuaping     duties 
when  foreign  merchandise  is  sold  in 
the  United  SUtes  at  prices  which  are 
lower  than  the  prices  charged  in  the 
home  market  or  in  other  exi>ort  mar- 
kets, and  when  this  practice  injures 
UJS.     industry.     Antidumping    duties 
equal  to  the  margin  of  dumping  are 
imposed  on  all  imports  which  cause 
material  injury  due  to  the  sales  at  less 
than  fair  value.  The  trade  laws  also 
provide  for  the  imposition  of  counter- 
vailing duties  on  a  product  imported 
into  the  United  States  if  the  product's 
manufacture  or  production  for  export 
\s  subsidized  by   a  foreign  country. 
Countervailing  duties  equal  to  the  net 
amount  of  the  subsidies  are  imposed 
when  the  subsidized  product  is  iinport- 
ed  into  the  United  States. 

The  first  section  of  my  bill  states 
that  the  U.S.  Oovemment  shall  not  be 

ezenu>t  from  paying  m)pllcable  dump- 


ing or  countervailing  duties  on  mer- 
chandise it  imports.  Such  duties  would 
also  be  taken  into  account  in  making 
determinations  to  award  procurement 
contracts.  The  policy  of  this  provision 
is  that  the  U.S.  Oovemmmt  should 
not  be  exempt  from  the  unfair  trade 
laws  that  it  enforces  against  everyone 
else. 

This  provision  is  needed  to  prevent  a 
repeat  of  an  outrageous  situation  that 
occurred  recently  regarding  a  UJS. 
Government  purchase  of  titanium 
sponge.  In  1983,  the  UJ3.  General 
Services  Administration  awarded  large 
contracts  to  supply  titaniimi  sponge 
for  the  national  stockpile,  and  one  of 
these  contracts  was  awarded  to  Japa- 
nese producers.  A  domestic  titanium 
sponge  producer  brought  a  dumping 
case  against  Ji^anese  titanium  sponge 
imports.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce made  affirmative  dumping  de- 
terminations and  the  International 
Trade  Commission  found  that  the  U.S. 
industry  was  being  materially  injured 
by  the  dumped  Imports.  If  the  impoits 
had  been  priced  at  fair  value,  the  con- 
tract would  have  been  awarded  to  U.S. 
producers.  Not  only  did  U.S.  producers 
lose  the  contract  award  to  a  company 
oigaged  in  an  unfair  trade  practice, 
but  even  after  the  domestic  producers 
proved  their  dumping  case,  the  U.S. 
Government  ruled  that  the  dumping 
duties  would  not  apply  to  future  stock- 
pile purchases. 

In  effect,  the  Government  bought 
dumped  goods  and  then  waived  the 
dumping  duties  against  itself.  Mr. 
President,  this  case  was  outrageous 
and  unacceptable— and  neither  from  a 
legal  standpoint  nor  from  a  policy 
standpoint  is  such  a  waiver  Justified. 
We  must  prevent  this  from  happening 

ag*.in. 

You  might  well  ask  how  the  U.S. 
Government  Justifies  this  practice. 
The  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States— TSUS  items  832.  833.  834— 
allow  Federal  agencies  to  vraive  the 
duties  on  certain  materials  imported 
by  the  Government  for  national  de- 
fense purposes.  The  Government  has 
administratively  interpreted  this 
waiver  to  apply  to  all  duties— both  reg- 
ular ciistoms  duties  and  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duties.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  treat  all  duties 
alike  for  purposes  of  the  i>ermlsslble 
waiver. 

However,  this  rationale  is  flawed  and 
is  contrary  to  legislative  Intent.  The 
antidumping  and  countervailing  duty 
statutes  are  unambiguous  and  compre- 
hensive in  their  coverage.  The  statutes 
apply  to  a  "class  or  kind"  of  merchan- 
dise. The  identity  of  the  importer  or 
the  tariff  classification  of  the  Imports 
is  irrelevant.  All  imported  merchan- 
dise, whether  dutiable  or  free  of  duty, 
is  reached  by  the  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  laws.  The  statute 
and  leg^lative  history  contain  no  ex- 
ceptions to  Indicate  that  national  de- 


fense-related imports  are  exempt  from 
antidumping  or  countervailing  duties. 
Antidumping  and  countervailing 
duties  are  extraordinary  duties  levied 
in  addition  to  any  regular  custams 
duties,  and  serve  a  purpose  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  regular  customs 
duties.  Rather  than  serving  as  a  source 
of  revenue,  which  is  the  chief  purpoae 
of  regular  customs  duties,  antidump- 
ing and  coimtervailing  duties  are  de- 
signed to  offset  Injtirious  unfair  pric- 
ing, and  to  encourage  fair  competition 
between  domestic  and  foreign  produc- 
ers. 

From  a  policy  perspective,  the  cur- 
rent practice  of  vralving  these  duties 
sanctions    an    unfair    trade    practice, 
favors  unfair  foreign  producers  In  the 
supply  of  national  defense  equipment, 
and  sends  a  conflicting  signal  to  our 
tradlng   partners.   In   effect,   we   are 
sajring  to  the  world:  "Dumping  and 
subsidization  are  unfair,  and  we  will 
vigorously   enforce   the   antidumping 
and  coimtervailing  duty  law,   unless 
the  UJS.  Government  Is  the  buyer  of 
dumped  or  subsidized  goods— then  you 
can  dump  and  subsidize  all  you  want." 
In  addition,  any  waiver  frustrates 
the  purpose  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stockpiling  Act.  which  is 
to    strengthen   domestic   supplies   of 
critical  and  strategic  materials.  For- 
eign companies  can  underbid  domestic 
pnxlucers  solely  due  to  imfair  trade 
tactics  rather  than  through  legitimate 
competition.  Waiver  of  these   duties 
condones  unfair  dumping  and  subsidi- 
zation and  frustrates  the  competitive 
bidding  process  that  is  intended  by  the 
Government    procurement    laws.    In 
fact,  it  encourages  foreign  producers 
to  unfairly  capture  a  larger  share  of 
U.S.  Government  procurement.  By  di- 
verting     Government      procurement 
from  domestic  to  foreign  producers  in 
this  manner,  the  waiver  practice  un- 
dermines the  ability  of  U.S.  industries 
to  meet  this  country's  defense  and  na- 
tional security  needs. 

I  want  to  note  that  after  the  titani- 
um sponge  dimiping  case,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  conducted  a  sepa- 
rate review  of  this  waiver  policy.  The 
Department  concluded  that  the  waiver 
policy  represents  poor  and  inconsist- 
ent trade  policy  and  that  the  legal  rea- 
soning Is  erroneous.  However,  the  De- 
partment concluded  that  the  waiver 
procedure  should  continue  because 
Congress  has  acquiesced  in  the  prac- 
tice. Therefore,  the  Department  has 
invited  Congress  to  overturn  this  prac- 
tice legislatively. 

The  second  section  of  my  bill  would 
streamline  tiie  procedures  for  provid- 
ing fair  and  timely  access  to  informa- 
tion considered  by  the  Departmoit  of 
Commerce  in  antidumping  and  coun- 
tervailing duty  proceedings. 

During  a  dumping  or  countervailing 
case,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
submits  questionnaires  to  the  parties 
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regarding  their  Inislnen  pracUces  In 
order  to  leana  more  about  the  mer- 
fthanrtif  under  tnvestlgatton.  The  De- 
partment then  verifiea  theae  reeponaea 
by  oollecttng  documentary  evidence 
from  the  company's  books  and  other 
recorda— known  as  verification  exhib- 
its. Cnrraitly.  the  Department  allows 
lawyers  to  review  most  Information 
submitted  as  part  of  the  question- 
nairea,  but  does  not  allow  disclosure  of 
the  verification  evidoice. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  all 
confidential  Information  obtained  by 
the  Department,  whetho-  part  of  the 
questkmnalres  or  verification  process. 
could  be  released  under  administrative 
protective  order,  except  privileged  or 
classified  Information  and  information 
that  the  Departmoit  determines 
should  not  be  released.  Exceptions 
mliiit  include  trade  secrets,  customer 
names,  and  names  of  consulting  firms 
conducting  market  research.  A  protec- 
tive order  aUows  restricted  access  for  a 
limited  number  of  posons  Involved  in 
the  case. 

The  third  secUon  of  the  bill  requires 
any  iierson  providing  factual  informal 
tion  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
or  the  Intematl<mal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  an  antidumping  or  countervail- 
ing proceeding  to  certify  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  or  her  knowledge,  such  in- 
formation is  accurate  and  con4)lete. 
Under  current  practice,  submissions  in 
trade  law  cases  are  not  signed  or  certi- 
fied as  true.  Other  Oovemmmt  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  IRS,  the  FTC.  and 
the  sex:,  routinely  require  certlfica- 
tkms  of  the  accuracy  of  documents 
submitted  to  them.  This  proposal  is 
designed  to  encourage  the  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  all  submissions. 

Section  4  of  my  bUl  provides  a  pri- 
vate cause  of  action  for  the  criminal 
offense  of  customs  fraud.  Companies 
which  are  injured  due  to  customs 
fraud  could  bring  a  dvil  action  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  in  the  Court  of  Inter- 
natkmal  Trade.  Plaintiffs  could  seek 
actual  damages  for  injuries  sustained, 
equitable  relief  as  appropriate,  which 
may  include  an  injunction  against  fur- 
ther importation  of  the  fraudulently 
entered  merchandise,  and  reasonable 
attorney's  fees.  The  U A  Government 
could  Intervene  as  a  party  to  ensure 
that  naticmal  trade  and  foreign  policy 
objectives  are  presented  to  the  court. 

The  Federal  Qovemment  admits 
that  customs  fraud  is  rampant  with 
regard  to  textiles,  steel,  i^parel.  com- 
puter software,  hand  tools,  sugar,  and 
products  in  the  electronics,  automo- 
tive, chemicals,  petrochemicals,  agri- 
cultural, and  pharmaceutlod  indus- 
tries. Common  schemes  are  country- 
of-orlgin  fraud,  where  a  countir  which 
has  reached  its  permissible  quota  for  a 
given  item  or  product  circumvents  the 
quota  by  transshipping  additional  im- 
ports through  another  country  which 
has  not  yet  reached  its  quota.  In  addi- 


tion. Imports  are  often  fraudulently 
mislaUeled.  Given  the  sheer  volmne  of 
impons  and  the  limited  resources  of 
the  Customs  Service,  many  Imports 
are  slAiply  declared  to  be  something 
else  or  underdisdosed  in  number  in 
order  |o  evade  quotas. 

A  ptivate  right  of  action  would  help 
sum>lelnent  administrative  action  by 
the  Castoms  Service  in  enforcing  the 
custOEls  fraud  statute. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislalion.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous donsent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point. 

Theiie  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoai.  as  follows: 

'ted  bf  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
ioMvet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
in  Conffreu  auemltled, 

SBCnONl  1.  APPUCAnON  OP  COUNTCBVAILDW: 
AND  ANnDCMPDIG  OUTIIS  TO  GOV- 
BKNMKNTAL  DtPOaTATKHn. 

SecUop  771  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  19S0  (19 
V&C.  1677)  Is  amended  by  addinc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paracraph: 

"(18)  Afpucatioh  to  GovxRinmnAi.  m- 
PtMtXATiOMs.— Merchandise  imported  by,  or 
for  the  use  of,  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  Is  not  exempt  from  the 
impositton  of  countervailing  duties  or  anti- 
dumping duties  under  this  title  and  such 
duties  suLll  be  talcen  into  account  by  each 
agency  of  the  United  SUtes  Oovemment  in 
making  i  determinations  to  award  procure- 
ment contracts.". 

sac  1  A<)CE88  TO  INFOBMATION. 

(a)  14  ODnBAL.-CUuse  (U)  of  section 
777(bXlXB)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U^.C.  ie77f(bKlXB))  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(11)  a  statement  to  the  administolng  au- 
thority that  certain  types  of  business  pro- 
prietary! privUeged,  or  classified  informa- 
tion should  not  be  released  under  au  alnis- 
trative  protective  order,  or  a  statement  to 
the  Cofmilssion  that  information  should 
not  be  released  under  administrative  protec- 
tive ordir.". 

(b)  DitcLosuu.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 77*cKl)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  I|i  ODRaAi.— Upon  receipt  of  an  ap- 
pllcatlod  (before  or  after  receipt  of  the  in- 
formation requested)  which  describes  in 
general  terms  the  information  requested 
and  seta  forth  the  reasons  for  the  request, 
the  adntfnistering  authority  shall  make  all 
confidential  information  presented  to,  or 
obtained  by,  the  administering  authority 
during  a  proceeding  (except  privileged  infor- 
mation, dassifled  information,  and  informa- 
tion of  a  type  which  the  administering  au- 
thority fatetermlnes  should  not  be  released 
under  a4lminlstrative  protective  order)  avail- 
able un^er  a  protective  order  described  In 
subpara^«ph  (B),  regardless  of  when  the 
informailon  is  submitted  during  a  proceed- 
ing. Thej  Commission  may  make  confidential 
information  submitted  by  any  other  party 
to  the  investigation  available  under  a  pro- 
tective prder  described  in  subparagraph 
(B).".      i 

(c)  A^moRAL  PiovisioRs.— Section  777 
of  the  T^f  Act  of  1930  is  amended— 

(1)  byj  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(cKl)  the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(C)  Ttaa  umTATioR.— The  administering 
authority  shall  determine  whether  to  make 
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information  available  under  this  paragnvh 
not  later  th  m  14  days  (or  31  days  if  a  state- 
ment deacrilMd  in  subsecUon  (bXlXBKil)  U 
submitted  n  ith  such  informaticm)  after  the 
date  on  wha:h  an  application  for  diadosure 
is  submitted  under  subparagraph  (A).  If  the 
determination  is  affirmative,  confidential 
information;  already  submitted  to  the  ad- 
ministering {authority  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  protective  order,  on  the  date  such  deter- 
mination oocuTB.  (Confidential  information 
submitted  tt>  the  administering  authority 
after  such  determination  shall  be  served  as 
required  by  ^baecUon  (d). 

"(D)  FAn^BS  TO  DiscLosa— If  a  person 
submitting  mformatlon  refuses  to  rfiy^ionf 
C(Mifidential  information  (except  privileged 
information^  classified  information,  or  infor- 
mation of  ai  type  which  the  administering 
authority  dejtennlnes  should  not  be  released 
under  prote^ve  order)  pursuant  to  a  pro- 
tective ordefl  described  in  subparagraph  (B), 
the  admlnisoerlng  authority  shall  return  the 
informationj  and  any  nonconfidential  sum- 
mary tberedf,  to  the  person  submitting  it 
and  shall  not  consider  the  information  or 
summary.";  and 

(2)  by  ad(tog  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  f  ollowinf  new  subsections: 

"(d)  SnviOB.— Any  party  submitting  infor- 
mation to  the  administering  authority 
during  a  proceeding  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
serve  the  infbrmation  upon  all  other  parties 
to  the  proceeding.  The  administering  au- 
thority shall  not  accept  any  such  informa- 
tion that  Is  not  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  service.  Confidential  information  ■hmii 
only  be  served  upon  parties  that  are  subject 
to  protective  order;  however,  a  nonconfiden- 
tial summary  thereof  shall  be  served  upon 
all  other  parties. 

"(e)  NonriBATioir.— The  administering  au- 
thority shall,  within  14  days  of  receipt, 
notify  all  parties  of  the  submission  of  infor- 
mation relevant  to  the  proceeding  by  a 
person  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  proceeding. 

"(f)  TncKtT  Stjbmissiohs.— Information 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  administering  au- 
thority during  the  course  of  a  proceeding  on 
a  timely  bask  and  sbaU  be  subject  to  com- 
ment by  other  parties  within  such  reasona- 
ble time  as  the  administering  authority 
shall  provide.  If  information  is  submitted 
without  an  4ilequate  opportimity  for  other 
parties  to  comment  thereon,  the  administer- 
ing authority  shall  return  the  information 
to  the  party  submitting  it  and  shall  not  con- 
sider the  information.". 

SBC  S.  CEKrmCATION  OP  SUBMISSIONS  IN  (X)UN- 
TKVAIUNG  AND  ANTIDUliPmG  PKO- 
CaKDINCa 

(a)  SubUUe  D  of  UUe  vn  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  UIS.C.  1677,  et  seqq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"SKC  78*.  CEKrinCATlON  OP  SUBMISSIONS. 

"Any  person  providing  factual  informa- 
tion to  the  sdministering  authority  or  the 
Commission  In  connection  with  a  proceed- 
ing under  this  title  on  behalf  of  the  peti- 
tioner or  any  other  interested  party  shall 
certify  that  such  information  is  accurate 
and  complete  to  the  best  of  that  person's 
knowledge.".  | 

(b)  CoNPotmifG  AmmMDrr.— The  table 
of  contents  fOr  title  vn  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  follow!  Dg: 

"Sec.  780.  Certification  of  submissions.". 
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SBC  4.  PBIVATB  CAUSE  OP  ACTION  POR  CUSTOMS 
PBAUD. 

Part  V  of  UUe  FV  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1581,  et  seqq.)  U  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  592  the  following  new 
section: 

"SBC  ISXA.  PRIVATE  ENPORCEMENT  ACTION. 

"(a)  IH  Obmbuu.— Any  interested  party 
who  is  injured  in  his  business  or  property  by 
any  act  of  fraud  or  gross  negligence  that  is 
prohibited  under  section  592(a)  may  bring  a 
dvil  action  in  the  United  States  District 
CoMii  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the 
Court  of  International  Trade,  without  re- 
spect to  the  amoimt  in  controversy,  against 
any  j)erson  who — 
"(1)  has  conmiltted  such  act, 
"(2)  has  conspired  to  commit  such  act,  or 
"(3)  Imowingly  participated  (directly  or  in- 
directly) in  committing  such  act. 
"(b)  Rklibp.— 

"(1)  Upon  proof  in  any  action  brought 
imder  subsection  (a)  that  the  plaintiff  has 
been  injured  by  any  act  of  fraud  or  gross 
negligence  that  Is  prohibited  under  section 
592(a),  the  plaintiff  shall— 

"(A)  recover  actual  damages  for  the  Inju- 
ries sustained  and  be  granted  such  equitable 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  which  may  in- 
dude  an  injunction  against  further  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  the  articles  or 
products  in  question,  as  appropriate,  and 

"(B)  recover  the  costs  of  suit,  induding 
reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

"(3)  Damages  recoverable  under  para- 
graph (IXA)  shall  Include,  but  are  not  limit- 
ed to— 

"(A)  the  gross  margin  on  sales  lost  by  the 
plaintiff  by  reason  of  the  act  of  fraud  or 
gross  negligence  prohibited  under  section 
592(a).  and 

"(B)  damages  suffered  by  the  plaintiff  by 
reason  of  the  impact  such  prohibited  act 
has  had  on  the  market  price  of  like  or  com- 
I>etlng  products  produced  or  sold  by  the 
plaintiff. 

"(3)  Upon  proof  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (a)  that  the  plaintiff  has 
been  injured  by  any  act  of  fraud  or  gross 
negligence  that  is  prohibited  under  section 
592(a),  a  rebuttable  presumption  shall  exist 
that  the  amount  of  lost  sales  described  in 
paragraph  (2XA)  equals  the  amount  of 
those  products  Imported  into  the  United 
States  with  resped  to  which  such  ad  was 
committed. 

"(4)  Por  purposes  of  paragraph  (2XA), 
gross  margin  on  sales  of  a  product  shall  be 
calculated  by  deducting  the  variable  costs  of 
producing  the  produd  from  the  sales  price 
of  the  product. 

"(c)  DspmiTiows.- Por  purposes  of  this 
section— 
"(1)  The  term  'interested  party'  means— 
"(A)  a  manufadurer,  producer,  or  whole- 
saler in  the  United  States  of  a  like  or  com- 
peting produd,  or 

"(B)  a  trade  or  business  association  a  ma- 
jority of  whose  members  manufacture, 
produce,  or  wholesale  a  like  produd  or  a 
competing  produd  in  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  term  'like  product'  means  a  prod- 
ud which  is  like,  or  in  the  absence  of  like, 
mod  similar  in  characteristics  and  uses  with 
producU  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  section  592(a). 

"(3)  The  term  'competing  product'  means 
a  produd  which  competes  with  or  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  products  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  section  593(a). 
"(d)  iHTSRVKiiTioH.— The  court  in  which 
an  action  is  brought  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  permit  the  United  States  to  intervene 
in  the  action  as  a  matter  of  right.  The 


United  States  shall  have  all  the  righU  of  a 
party  to  the  action  if  such  an  intervention  is 
made.".* 


By  Mr.  MELCHER. 
S.  929.  A  bill  entiUed  the  "Voluntary 
Protection  Act  of  1987";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

VOLUIIRBa  PROTBCnON  ACT 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  intrcxlucing  legislation  to 
encourage  States  to  grant  volunteers 
of  tax-exempt  organizations  immunity 
from  personal  civil  authority  for  ac- 
tions which  they  take  in  g(x>d  faith 
and  which  are  within  the  scope  of 
their  official  fimctions. 

Our  country  depends  on  volimteers 
to  make  things  work:  Town  councils, 
libraries,  school  boards,  fire  depart- 
ments, hospital  boards.  Scout  troops 
and  lltUe  league  teams. 

Yet,  volunteers  are  getting  harder  to 
fln<L  Why?  Because  volunteers  are  in- 
creasingly wary  of  being  exposed  to 
lawsuits— that  is,  being  sued  by  some- 
one who  is  injured,  lost  their  job,  or 
somehow  damaged.  If  they  are  sued, 
the  board  members  or  other  volim- 
teers might  lose  their  homes,  farms  or 
other  assets. 

Now  this  problem  may  be  more  one 
of  perception  as  there  have  been  suc- 
cessful suits  against  such  volimteers. 
But  we  need  people  to  keep  on  volun- 
teering, and  this  bill  is  a  simple  way  to 
help  see  that  they  are  not  scared  off. 

The  second  problem  is  that,  when 
organizations  do  find  volunteers,  they 
find  themselves  forced  to  pay  ever- 
higher  insurance  premiiims— even  if 
they've  never  been  sued. 

Let  me  give  one  example.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  am  concerned  with  the  net- 
worit  of  services  being  provided  older 
Americans.  Part  of  that  network  is  the 
Volusia  Coimty  Council  on  Aging  in 
Florida.  This  nonprofit  organization 
puchased  liability  insurance  protection 
so,  if  it  is  sued,  the  insurance  will 
cover  any  costs.  In  1986,  it  paid  $695 
for  a  liability  policy  to  protect  them 
up  to  a  half  million  dollars;  In  1987,  it 
paid  $2,703— nearly  four  times  that 
amount— for  the  same  amount  of  cov- 
erage. Although  there  is  little  reason 
to  think  the  coimcil  wlU  ever  have  a  li- 
ability lawsuit  filed  against  them, 
there  is  not  one  of  the  coimcil  mem- 
bers that  could  afford  to  pay  damages. 
So,  it  is  a  "catch  22"— they  still  have 
to  buy  the  insurance  yet,  as  a  group, 
they  never  can  afford  it. 

This  isn't  an  isolated  instance.  A 
study  by  Peat,  Marwick.  Mitchell  & 
Co.  shows  that  58  percent  of  Insured 
nonprofit  groups  in  this  country  said 
their  most  recent  premiums  had  in- 
creased by  one-half  or  more. 

To  Congress,  the  cost  of  an  insur- 
ance premium  might  sound  like  a 
small  sum.  But  for  most  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, small  sums  make  a  vital 
difference  in  the  services  they  can  pro- 


vide. If  they  have  to  pay  more  for  in- 
surance, they  have  less  for  actual  serv- 
ices. And  we  need  these  services. 

So  let's  encourage  States  to  pass  leg- 
islation to  exempt  unpaid  volunteers 
from  personal  civU  liability.  Already  24 
State  legislatures  have  passed  some 
legal  immunity  for  volunteers.  These 
States  are  Alaska.  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut. Delaware,  Georgia.  Hawaii.  Idaho. 
Illinois,  Indiana.  Louisiana.  Maryland. 
Minnesota,  Montana.  North  Dakota. 
New  Hampstiire,  New  York.  Ohio. 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania.  Tennessee. 
Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wyo- 
ming. The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  encourage  the  other 
States  to  do  so  by  1988.  If  they  fail  to 
do  so,  this  legislation  would  reduce 
their  social  service  block  grants  by  1 
percent  and  redistribute  these  Federal 
funds  to  States  which  have  acted. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  HJt.  911.  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressman  Jomr  EIdwabd 
Porter  of  Illinois  with  some  60  co- 
sponsors. 

This  bill,  the  Volunteer  Protecticm 
Act,  simply  protects  individual  volun- 
teers who  are  acting  in  good  faith  and 
within  the  scope  of  their  duties  as  a 
volunteer.  It  would  not  reduce  the 
rights  of  those  who  have  been  harmed 
to  obtain  redress  through  dvil  suits. 
Individuals  who  have  abused  their  po- 
sitions of  trust  with  volunteer  organi- 
zations would  still  face  criminal  penal- 
ties and  dvil  suits  for  willful  and 
wanton  misconduct.  And  the  organiza- 
tions could  still  be  sued. 

But  our  volunteers— those  people 
who  donate  their  time  and  talents 
without  compensation  to  serve  our 
communities— would  not  have  to  fear 
l(»ing  their  homes  and  farms  if  they 
want  to  help  make  their  commimities 
a  better  place  to  live.« 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Steven- 
son-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  of  1980  to  establish  a  Center  on 
State  and  Local  Initiatives  on  Produc- 
tivity, Technology,  and  Innovation, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Sdence,  and 
Transportation. 

LXARimlG  PHOM  THX  STATSS  OH 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  current  debate  on  how  to  assist 
our  industries  and  businesses  to  regain 
their  competitive  edge  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace,  there  is  very  little 
consensus  here  in  Washington  on  how 
to  proceed  and  the  massive  Federal 
Government  budget  defidts  severely 
constrict  our  options. 

The  debate  on  competitiveness  is 
laced  with  ideological  issues  about  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  debate  often 
focuses  on  the  extremes,  with  advo- 
cates on  the  one  side  arguing  that  the 
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Federal  Oovenunent  should  do  noth- 
taav  aiid  adrocatee  on  the  other  argu- 
Inc  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  Intervene  actively  In  the  mar- 
ketplace. I  believe  flimly  that  there  la 
a  pragmatic  middle  ground  in  this 
debate  which  has  not  been  fully  ex- 
plored. 

We  can.  for  example,  take  a  positive 
and  constructive  step  which  does  not 
involve  establishing  any  new  Federal 
policy  or  which  drains  the  Treasury. 
We  at  the  Federal  level  of  government 
can  play  a  constructive  role  which 
does  not  impose  a  top-down  national 
industrial  policy.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
mont  need  not  become  a  lender  of  last 
reaut  to  evoy  business  which  is  ad- 
versely affected  by  international  com- 
petition. 

^Mdfically.  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing would  establish  a  national 
center  in  the  Commerce  Department 
to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  to  monitor 
and  assist  State  and  local  governments 
with  their  initiatives  to  stimulate  pro- 
ductivity, technology,  and  innovation. 

The  Center  on  State  and  Local  Ini- 
tiatives on  Productivity.  Technology, 
and  Innovation  will  help  all  of  us  to 
enhance  the  ccnnpetitiveness  of  our 
country  in  international  trade  without 
erecting  new  trade  barriers  to  Imports 
or  launching  massive  and  untried  Fed- 
eral Government  programs. 

This  modest  proposal  wUl  help  all  of 
us  to  leam  from  the  practical  pro- 
grams that  State  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  are  undertaking  to 
assist  our  industries  and  businesses  to 
regain  their  ccanpetitlve  edge.  The 
center's  service  as  a  clearinghouse  will 
help  the  State  and  local  governments 
to  leam  from  one  another  about 
which  of  their  Initiatives  are  the  most 
effective  and  most  cost-effective  and  it 
wUl  be  valuable  to  those  at  the  Feder- 
al level  who  are  seeking  to  develop  a 
concensus  on  how  to  proceed  on  this 
critical  issue. 

We  have  choices  other  than  doing 
nothing  and  doing  too  much.  We  need 
not  ignore  the  issue,  as  this  adminis- 
tration has  done.  We  can  pursue  a 
multifaoeted.  bottom-up  competitive- 
ness strategy.  We  can  avoid  centraliz- 
ing the  strategy-making  process.  We 
can  be  pragmatic,  we  can  avoid  ideolo- 
gy, and  we  can  come  together  as  a 
nation  to  do  what  makes  sense  and 
what  is  necessary  to  advance  our  na- 
tional self-interest 

We  do  not  have  to  wait  until  there  is 
a  ctmsensus  at  the  Federal  level  about 
how  we  can  be  helpful  in  enhancing 
competitiveness.  The  State  and  local 
governments  are  not  waiting  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  address  the 
challenge  of  competitiveness.  They 
know  not  to  expect  action  from  this 
administration. 

tma*  MMD  LOCAL  oovninmrT  nrrriATivn 

On  the  Issue  of  competitiveness. 
State  and  local  governments  are  dem- 
onstrating much  more  creativity  than 
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Is  he  Federal  Government.  They  are 
sh(  iwing  that  they  understand  how  se- 
rio  IB  the  competitiveness  challenge  Is 
f  oi  America  and  they  are  acting  boldly 
an(  I  pragmatically  to  bring  the  public 
an<  1  private  sector  together  in  a  con- 
strictive  partnership  to  meet  this 
dullenge. 

The  range  of  these  Initiatives  is  too 
brdad.  the  programs  are  changing  too 
quBkly.  and  the  Federal  Oovemment 
ha4  too  little  interest  In  monitoring 
those  developments  for  us  to  have 
even  a  complete  list,  let  alone  an  un- 
derstanding, of  what  is  happening  now 
at  the  State  and  local  government 
level. 

We  do  know  enough,  however,  about 
th«e  initiatives  to  know  that  some- 
thing exciting  is  hi4>penlng  at  the 
State  and  local  government  level.  We 
kn<w  they  are  experimenting  with 
ne^  approaches  to  the  responsibilities 
of  !  government,  we  know  they  are 
taking  risks,  and  we  know  that  they 
are  challenging  the  traditional  notions 
about  the  relationship  between  the 
public  and  private  sector.  Clearly,  we 
neod  to  know  more  and  a  national 
clearinghouse  is  the  logical  first  step 
in  educating  ourselves  about  what  al- 
ready is  happening. 

RAMGK  or  STATX  AHT  LOCAL  UflTIATIVKS 

The  range  of  State  and  local  initia- 
tive to  stimulate  productivity,  tech- 
nology and  innovation  is  broad  and 
groWlng.  With  aU  50  States  Interested 
in  Ithe  issue,  many  novel  programs 
have  been  laimched  and  even  more  are 
being  considered.  The  absence  of  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  Interest  has  chal- 
lenged State  and  local  governments  to 
fill  the  void  and  they  have  done  so 
with  little  hesitation. 

"niere  are  programs  where  the  State 
anq  local  government  Itself  is  a  part- 
ner in  developing  a  new  production 
process,  a  new  technology  or  a  new  In- 
vention. Some  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  establishing  laboratories, 
experimental  manufacturing  facilities 
or^ucation  Institutions  which  con- 
duct; basic  or  applied  research.  Some 
have  established  incubators 
provide  low-cost  physical  space, 
Ipment,  and  technical  service  to 
t  up  businesses.  These  initiatives 
are  I  of  great  interest  to  the  other 
Staies  and  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
its^. 

Ohe  of  the  best  examples  of  State 
technology  efforts  can  be  found  in  Ar- 
kadsas.  The  Arkansas  Science  and 
Tedmology  Authority  plays  a  leading 
rol^  in  Arkansas  In  identification,  de- 
vel<|pment,  and  application  of  ad- 
van|^  technologies.  It  provides  ftmd- 
ingjfor  basic  research  and  applied  re- 
seatch  partnerships  with  Industry, 
which  industries  in  tum  are  eligible 
for  State  research  and  development 
tax  credits.  It  stimulates  a  home- 
grown economy  through  the  establish- 
ment of  five  biisiness  incubators  which 
pro  ride  support  to  new  technology- 
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based  1  usinesses  in  Arkansas.  Its  seed 
capital  Investment  fund  provides  the 
critical  initial  capitalization  for  these 
new  ventures.  Supplementing  the 
worit  o^  ASTA  is  the  Center  for  Tech- 
nology [Transfer  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  the  quality-productivity 
task  foKe  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial 
Development  Commission,  and  the  In- 
dustrial Services  Association  at  South- 
em  Arkansas  University  all  of  which 
are  woddng  with  existing  industries  In 
Arkansas  to  find  ways  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity and  promote  the  concept  of 
quality  jmanagement. 

Many  States  are  establishing  pro- 
grams Which  Integrate  imlversltles  In 
the  search  for  more  productive  proc- 
esses, new  technology,  and  greater  eco- 
nomic growth.  Universities  no  longer 
are  the  ivory  towers  that  some  have 
thought  they  should  be.  ("The  Higher 
Education— Economic  Development 
Connecuon:  Emerging  Roles  for 
Public  poUeges  and  Universities  in  a 
Changi|)g  Ek»nomy,"  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Universities 
and  SRI  International,  1986.)  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa.  George 
Bfason  University,  Michigan  State 
University,  and  Oregon  State  Universi- 
ty have  been  leaders  in  fashioning  In- 
novative university /private  sector  pro- 
grams. Many  other  States  are  involved 
in  similar  efforts. 

There  are  at  least  10  States  which 
are  wok-king  on  programs  to  assist 
small-  and  medium-sized  companies  In 
financing  export  sales.  In  California  a 
government  agency  will  guarantee  85 
percent!  repayment  on  loans  which 
banks  give  to  businesses  to  finance 
working  capital  or  receivables  related 
to  exports.  ("States  Laimch  Efforts  to 
Make  SbuJl  Firms  Better  Exporters." 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  February  2. 
1987.)    I 

^ATXS  ARK  MORK  PRAGIUTIC 

It  should  not  be  suprislng  that  State 
and  loc^  governments  are  taking  the 
lead  on  the  competitiveness  issue. 
State  and  local  governments  have  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  what  the  decline  in 
competitiveness  means  to  the  workers 
and  mmagers  in  their  region.  They 
know  uhat  happens  when  a  firm 
cannot  compete  in  the  International 
mai^et])lace  or  when  it  determines  It 
must  relocate  its  firm  overseas  to  take 
advantajge  of  lower  wage  costs.  They 
can  see  businesses  striiggllng  to  adjust 
to  changed  markets  and  new  technolo- 
gy. They  see  entrepreneurs  with  an 
idea  who  cannot  obtain  capital  or  who 
need  assistance  in  commercializing  an 
Inventicp. 

State  land  local  governments  know 
that  under  the  current  administration 
and  with  the  huge  Federal  budget 
deficits,  they  cannot  wait  for  Washing- 
ton to  formulate  or  Implement  a  com- 
petltivehess  strategy  for  the  country. 
They  ki  tow  that  their  only  alternative 


Is  to  act  on  their  own.  using  their  own 
resources  and  relying  on  their  own 
good  Judgment  about  what  role  gov- 
ernment can  play. 

State  and  local  governments  are  In 
much  healthier  fiscal  shape  than  Is 
the  Federal  Government.  State  and 
local  governments  taken  as  a  whole 
are  running  a  budget  surplus,  which 
contrasts  starkly  with  the  abjrsmal 
deficits  we  are  running  at  the  Federal 
level.  Because  of  the  irresponsible 
fiscal  policies  of  this  administration,  at 
the  Federal  level  we  simply  do  not 
have  the  funds  to  appropriate  for  new 
Initiatives,  or  even  to  provide  adequate 
funding  for  existing  programs  in  the 
areas  of  education,  trade  adjustment 
assistance,  and  export  promotion.  Our 
national  economic  well-being  is  threat- 
ened and  we  have  been  left  with  Insuf- 
ficient resources  to  make  the  invest- 
ments which  are  necessary  to  meet 
this  threat. 

Most  Imiwrtant,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  finding  that  they  can 
play  a  constructive  role  in  stimulating 
productivity,  technology,  and  innova- 
tion. They  do  not  have  a  rigid  ideologi- 
cal suspicion  of  everything  that  comes 
from  government  as  does  the  adminis- 
tration in  Washington.  They're  not 
concerned  about  Ideological  purity, 
they're  Just  trying  to  solve  problems. 
They  don't  throw  around  slogans 
about  "Government  Being  the  Prob- 
lem." They  see  a  problem  and  they  go 
to  work. 

State  and  local  governments  know 
that  it  Is  simplistic  and  counterproduc- 
tive to  assert  that  government  "Is  the 
Problem."  Government  certainly  can 
create  problems  Just  as  can  a  private 
business  when  it  is  poorly  managed. 
We  at  the  Federal  level  have  made 
major  mistakes  In  setting  macroeco- 
nomlc  policy.  But  for  good  or  bad,  gov- 
ernments are  here  to  stay  and  the 
issue  Is  how  well  they  are  managed 
and  how  constructive  the  role  is  that 
they  play.  Government  can  be  a  part- 
ner or  a  meddler,  but  it  is  always  a 
factor. 

State  and  local  governments  are 
taking  risks  with  these  innovative  pro- 
grams. They  are  conducting  experi- 
ments and  we  must  understand  that 
some  of  these  experiments  will  fall. 
Some  public  money  may  not  be  Invest- 
ed wisely  in  searching  for  effective 
ways  to  stimulate  productivity,  tech- 
nology, and  innovation.  Some  of  these 
programs  already  are  subject  to  con- 
troversy and  there  is  alwajrs  controver- 
sy when  taxpayers'  fimds  are  not  in- 
vested with  a  maximum  return.  But, 
Government  institutions  need  to  take 
risks  Just  as  do  corporations.  New 
products  Introduced  into  the  market- 
place by  corporations  fail,  indeed  most 
new  product  introductions  fail.  This 
doesn't  lead  corporations  to  stop  intro- 
ducing new  products.  If  Oovemment 
refuses  to  take  risks  and  refuses  to  try 
Innovative  approaches  to  pressing  na- 


tional problems,  it  may  well  become 
more  of  the  problem  than  the  solu- 
tion. 

With  a  national  clearinghouse  we  all 
can  leam  more  fnnn  experiments 
which  others  already  are  willing  to  un- 
dertake. The  clearinghouse  Itself  is 
itself  a  modest  experiment  givoi  the 
willingness  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  fund  and  conduct— and  take 
the  heat  for— experiments  in  enhanc- 
ing competitiveness.  In  seeking  to  de- 
termine which  experiments  are  suc- 
ceeding and  which  are  not,  hopefully 
we  all  can  avoid  repeatedly  maldng  the 
same  mistakes. 

With  a  clearinghouse  we  are  ac- 
knowledging that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  the  only,  and  Indeed  it  is 
not  even  the  major,  actor  In  enhancing 
the  competitiveness  of  our  business 
sector.  There  are  50  State  govern- 
ments, thousands  of  city  and  county 
governments,  thousands  of  universi- 
ties, thousands  of  foundations,  thou- 
sands of  nonprofit  institutions,  and 
thousands  of  private  corporations 
which  can  take  the  lead.  We  need  all 
of  them  to  play  a  constructive  role  and 
we  at  the  Federal  level  need  to  do  all 
that  we  can  to  stimulate  diverse  ap- 
proaches to  the  competitiveness  chal- 
lenge. It  would  be  folly  and  unwise  to 
pursue  one  single,  national,  and  feder- 
ally mandated  strategy. 

niD  rOK  A  CLKABm  GHOXrSB 

What  my  legislation  would  do  is 
create  a  center  on  State  and  local  ini- 
tiatives on  productivity,  technology, 
and  innovation.  The  center  would  be 
located  In  the  Commerce  Department 
said  its  principle  fimctlon  Is  to  serve  as 
a  clearinghouse  on  the  competitive- 
ness initiatives  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, regional  organizations,  uni- 
versity and  private  sector  cooperation, 
and  Joint  public-private  sector  partner- 
ships. 

The  President's  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Competitiveness  studied  the 
efforts  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  boost  competitiveness.  In  a  report 
to  the  Commission  prepared  for  the 
Task  Force  on  State  and  Local  Initia- 
tives by  SRI  International  and  the 
Chemical  Bank,  it  is  recommended 
that  "A  national  resource  center 
should  be  established  to  identify  State 
innovations,  assess  their  effectiveness 
and  promote  action  by  States  and  In- 
dustry." "Innovations  in  Industrial 
Competitiveness  at  the  State  level," 
report  to  the  President's  Commission. 
SRI  International,  December  1984.  at 
70. 

This  report  found  that  "States,  in- 
dustry, and  the  Federal  Oovemment 
all  need  better  Information  on  which 
of  the  strategies  attempting  to  pro- 
mote Industrial  competitiveness  at  the 
State  level  are  working."  It  found  that 
only  a  "limited  amoimt  of  systematic 
effort"  had  been  made  to  "document 
and  assess  what  has  been  hi4>pening." 
The  recommended  "National  Resource 


Center"  could  "serve  as  a  national 
clearinghouse,  a  neutral  forum  for  dis- 
cussions among  sectors  and  a  resource 
for  technical  assistance  for  States  or 
Industry  interested  in  developing  new 
strategies." 

Similarly,  the  Congressional  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  found  that 
to  provide  direct  or  indirect  assistance 
to  State  or  regional  high  technology 
development,  it  would  be  helpful  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  establish 
an  lnformatl<»i  clearinghouse  "con- 
taining a  comprehensive  and  up-to- 
date  list  of  State  and  local  initiatives" 
that  support  high  technology  develop- 
ment. "Technology,  Innovati<m.  and 
Regional  Economic  Development," 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  July 
1984.  The  report  found  that  the  most 
helpful  type  of  information  the  clear- 
inghouse could  assemble  would  be  a 
"project  bank"  such  as  that  estab- 
lished by  the  White  House  Task  Force 
on  Private  Sector  Initiatives. 

coMPKnnoii  AMoao  ths  btatb 
We  all  know  that  States  and  local 
communities  compete  among  them- 
selves to  entice  firms  to  locate  or  relo- 
cate their  plants  and  headquarters.  In 
this  competition,  one  town  may  offer 
tax  incentives,  it  may  upgrade  the 
local  infrastructure  or  It  may  lease 
available  land  at  a  below-mai^et  rate. 
Obviously,  this  tjrpe  of  competition 
has  an  impact  on  the  economics  of  the 
firms  which  benefit  from  these  incoi- 
tlves.  Tax  breaks.  Improved  infrastruc- 
ture and  below-market  rate  leases  wUl 
lower  the  firm's  costs  and  that  im- 
proves the  firm's  productivity. 

But,  this  type  of  government  assist- 
ance is  more  like  a  government  grant 
than  a  bold  experiment.  It  is  not  di- 
rected at  changing  the  management 
approach  of  the  firm,  the  manufactur- 
ing process,  or  the  employee  training 
at  the  firm.  It  is  not  directed  at  stimu- 
lating the  development  of  new  tech- 
nology or  the  creativity  of  the  firm's 
scientists.  It  does  not  encourage  basic 
or  Implied  research  by  the  firm  or  in- 
vestments In  new  equipment.  And,  as  a 
result,  it  should  be  of  much  less  inter- 
est to  the  center. 

Let  me  be  clear.  The  economic  devel- 
opment efforts  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  valuable  and  important. 
They  lead  to  economic  growth  and  in- 
creased employment,  but  in  many 
cases  the  result  of  these  efforts  is 
more  to  shift  the  growth  and  employ- 
ment from  one  city  or  town  to  an- 
other, not  to  stimulate  a  net  increase 
in  the  Nation's  growth  or  employment. 
These  efforts  may  amount  to  a  zero 
sum  game  for  the  Nation's  economy 
even  though  they  provide  valuable 
benefits  to  individual  businesses. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  competition 
among  the  States  always  is  healthy  or 
fair.  It  is  certainly  difficult  for  a  rural 
or  economically  disadvantaged  ctan- 
munlty  to  compete  with  a  relatively 
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wen-to-do  town.  Often  the  rich  get 
rietacr  and  the  poor  get  poorer  in  this 
oompetitiaii.  Poor  States  are  forced  to 
oompeCe  by  offering  more  special  tax 
breaks  or  othv  incentives,  which  they 
can  HI  affmxl  to  provide.  One  recent 
study  by  ooiponti<ni  for  enterprise  de- 
v«kipinent  found  that  "many  Sun  Belt 
States  that  cut  taxes  and  services  to 
attract  industry  are  paying  the  price 
with  larkUister  eoon<Hnles  •  •  •  " 
("Study  Finds  Sun  Belt  Suffers  From 
Steps  to  Draw  Industry."  Washington 
Post,  March  1».  1M7). 

This  competition  among  State  and 
local  Jurisdlctians,  however,  is  a  fix- 
ture in  our  market  economy.  States 
are  part  of  that  maricet  and  the  Feder- 
al Government  should  not  attempt  to 
arbitrate  this  competition.  It  certainly 
has  no  way  to  prevoit  it.  At  best  we 
can  try  to  shift  this  competition  to 
more  constructive  approaches,  »th 
IMtwches  which  stimulate  productivity 
of  firms  which  already  are  located  in 
the  area  or  which  stimulate  the  cre- 
ation of  new  firms  there  and  the 
oemter  may  help  in  this  respect  to 
reduce  the  type  of  competition  am<nig 
the  States  which  has  not  proven  to  be 
constructive. 

To  ensure  that  the  center  does  not 
becune  enbroQed  in  the  intense  com- 
petition among  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  clearinghouse  I  propose 
here  is  qiedfically  prohibited  from  as- 
sisting one  State  or  local  government 
in  encouraging  a  private  business  to 
relocate  any  facility  from  one  State  or 
local  Jurlsdlcti<m  to  another  or  to 
locate  any  new  facfllty  in  one  State  or 
local  Jurisdiction  ratho-  than  another. 
(Section  5A.  (iXlKO.)  The  Federal 
Government  has  no  legitimate  role  to 
play  in  favoring  one  State  over  an- 
other when  a  private  firm  is  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  to  relocate  or 
where  to  relocate.  The  center  could 
never  establish  a  relationship  of  confi- 
dence with  State  and  local  govem- 
moits  if  it  became  a  partisan  in  dis- 
putes anumg  the  States. 

Similarly,  the  bill  would  bar  the 
cmter  from  providing  any  financial  as- 
sistance to  support  a  State  and  local 
government  to  stimulate  economic  de- 
velopment through  the  conduct  of 
public  woiks  or  the  repair  or  replace- 
ment of  infrastructure.  (Section  SA. 
(iXlXB).)  Again,  these  activities  are 
important  functions  of  Government 
and  private  businesses  need  the  assist- 
ance of  Government  on  these  initia- 
tives. But,  these  initiatives  are  routine 
functions  of  government,  not  bold  ex- 
periments of  interest  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  other  State  and  local 
governments. 

Similarly,  the  center  is  barred  from 
iwoviding  direct  financial  assistance  to 
fund  State  and  local  development  ini- 
tiatives. (Section  5A.  (iKlKA).)  Fund- 
ing for  these  initiatives  might  well  be 
available  from  other  Federal  agencies 
and  the  center  may  perform  a  service 


by  compiling  inventories  on  Federal 
fluids  which  might  be  available.  But, 
th^  center  must  not  become  involved 
in  providing  the  funding  itself  or  In- 
rening  as  partisan  in  the  competi- 
f  or  scarce  Federal  resources. 

Ly.  the  center  is  barred  from 
Ideiing  any  issued  "included  in  a 
He  labor-management  agreement 
tout  the  consent  and  cooperation 
parties  to  the  agreement."  (Sec- 
5A  (IKIKD).)  This  prohibition  has 
intent  to  those  Just  de- 
The  center  should  not  serve  as 
an  I  arbitrator  of  disputes.  It  should 
Ide  information  and  monitor  de- 
velopments. Once  it  becomes  a  player 
in  nese  disputes,  it  wlU  lose  credibility 
with  any  parties  with  an  adverse  eco- 
nomic or  political  interest. 

a^Aix  nmiATTVBB  or  hational  nrmssT 

The  purpose  of  the  clearinghouse  is 
to  focus  on  State  and  local  initiatives 
which  provide  a  benefit  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  which  stimulate  productiv- 
ity for  an  entire  industry,  which  devel- 
op (a  new  technology  which  creates  a 
ne^  industry,  and  which  lead  to  new 
discoveries  about  materials,  products 
or  (processes.  It  is  these  initiatives 
which  are  of  greatest  interest  to  other 
State  and  local  governments  and  to 
the  Federal  CJovemment. 

It  is  relatively  easy  for  a  State  or 
local  government  to  build  a  new  road 
to  service  a  new  factory.  However, 
State  and  local  government  initiatives 
which  target  productivity,  technology, 
and  innovation  require  much  more  so- 
phi^cation.  These  initiatives  are 
muf h  more  difficult  to  fashion  and 
th^  are  much  more  controversial. 
ThS  success  of  these  initiatives  is 
muui  harder  to  measure.  Initiatives  of 
thi4  type  are  experiments.  When  they 
succeed,  however,  these  initiatives  are 
the  ones  which  are  the  most  signifi- 
cant in  our  effort  to  enhance  the  com- 
pe^tiveness  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Ipe  lessons  about  productivity 
which  are  learned  by  a  firm  in  one 
State  or  city  can  be  helpful  to  a  firm 
in  another  State  or  city.  One  cannot 
pic|  up  a  new  road  and  transfer  it 
son^ewhere  else,  but  we  can  easily 
transport  an  idea,  a  new  process,  or  a 
ne^  material  from  one  State  to  an- 
other. 

U^der  my  legislation,  the  clearing- 
house is  directed  to  f ociis  its  efforts  on 
tho^  initiatives  which  are  directed  at 
enhancing  productivity,  technology 
anq  innovation.  It  is  these  initiatives 
which  are  most  important  to  the 
Namon  as  a  whole  and  it  Is  these  initia- 
tives which  are  of  greatest  value  to  the 
efforts  of  the  other  States.  There  is 
great  value  in  learning  about  how 
firms  increase  productivity,  how  they 
develop  technology  and  how  they  en- 
hance the  inventiveness  of  a  firm's 
employees. 

COMFRTTIOM  FOR  PHODPC'flVlTV 

What  we  want  to  encourage  Is  com- 
pel tion  among  the  States  to  increase 
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the  pniductivlty  of  the  firms  In  their 
area,  n^t  to  compete  with  other  States 
in  offtring  economic  incentives  to 
firms  t^  relocate.  When  States  under- 
take etperlments  in  government-pri- 
vate pirtnershlps,  they  may  do  so 
partly  to  compete  with  other  States 
which  jhave  launched  similar  pro- 
grams. But,  this  tjrpe  of  competition  is 
healthy;  It's  precisely  the  tyi>e  of  com- 
petition we  want  to  encourage. 

Indeed,  if  we  find  that  State  and 
local  governments  can  help  to  stimu- 
late productivity  of  the  firms  already 
located  in  their  area,  they  may  find  it 
much  less  necessary  to  entice  other 
firms  to  choose  their  town  as  the  loca- 
tion tai  a  new  facility.  The  center  can 
help  the  States  find  other  basis  for 
competition  than  forgoing  the  collec- 
tion of  Itaxes  or  providing  special  and 
cosUy  services  that  are  not  normally 
available.  If  States  have  no  ways  to 
compete  other  than  ways  that  may  be 
shortsighted,  they  may  nonetheless 
feel  compelled  to  compete. 

Somel  argue  than  the  State  and  local 
governments  need  to  be  saved  from 
themselves  in  this  competition.  Pro- 
posals have  been  circulated  that  the 
States  agree  among  themselves  to 
compete  in  a  more  positive,  less  self- 
destructive  way.  Such  an  agreement 
might  take  the  form  of  a  "disarma- 
ment" treaty  in  which  States  agree, 
for  example,  not  to  provide  special  re- 
ductions in  property  or  other  taxes  to 
entice  firms  to  locate  or  relocate  their 
facilities  in  a  State.  But,  until  State 
and  ideal  governments  voluntarily 
limit  tbe  competition  among  them- 
selves, the  best  we  can  do  may  be  to 
encourage  competition  on  the  basis  of 
constructive  partnerships  in  enhanc- 
ing productivity,  technology  and  inno- 
vation. 

KVALU^TOIG  8TATX  AMD  LOCAL  HIITIATrVlS 

One  airea  where  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments may  need  direct  financial  as- 
sistance is  in  evaluating  the  initiatives 
they  halve  undertaken.  Typically,  eval- 
uation ^  the  hardest  and  most  under- 
funded aspect  of  a  program. 

In  some  cases,  there  may  be  a  reluc- 
tance to  evaluate  a  program  for  fear 
that  it  will  be  found  wanting.  I  say 
this  knowing  that  this  same  reluctance 
is  common  in  private  businesses,  espe- 
cially for  programs  where  success  and 
failure  is  not  measured  simply  by  a 
reference  to  profit  and  loss. 

To  bei  fair,  however,  it  Is  very  hard 
to  determine  when  an  initiative  of  a 
Govemtnent  agency  has  made  the  dif- 
ference in  increasing  the  productivity 
of  a  firm.  Productivity  Itself  is  a  con- 
cept thfit  is  hard  to  pin  down.  It  is 
hard  to  laiow  why  some  firms  are 
more  inventive  than  others.  It  is  hard 
to  say  why  one  scientist  discovers  a 
new  technology  and  another  does  not. 
There  Is  controversy  about  how  to 
evaluate  a  program  Just  as  there  is  in 
designing  a  program  in  the  first  place. 


In  addition  to  serving  as  a  clearing- 
house, therefore,  the  legislation  I  am 
here  introducing  authorizes  the  center 
to  provide  grants  to  help  State  and 
local  governments  evaluate  their  ini- 
tiatives. (Section  5A.(CK2).)  These 
grants  could  be  given  to  the  local 
agency  or  to  a  third  party,  whichever 
is  most  appropriate.  The  legislation 
bars  the  center  from  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  initiative  itself, 
but  it  is  quite  appropriate  for  the 
center  to  provide  such  assistance  for 
evaluation  because  only  with  proper 
evaluation  can  the  center  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  initiative. 

The  issue  of  evaluations  is  sure  to  be 
a  sensitive  one  as  well  as  an  important 
one.  State  and  local  governments 
which  are  undertaking  experimental 
programs  have  no  interest  whatever  in 
the  Federal  Government— which  has 
shown  litUe  willingness  to  undertake 
any  initiatives  on  competitiveness- 
criticizing  their  efforts.  If  the  Federal 
Governments  chooses  to  be  inactive  on 
competitiveness  issues.  It  has  no  right 
to  make  Ufe  more  difficuilt  for  State 
and  local  governments  which  are 
taking  up  the  slack.  This  is  an  issue  of 
sovereignty  as  well  as  tact.  But,  the 
center  will  find  that  It  cannot  hope  to 
establish  a  relationship  of  trust  with 
State  and  local  governments  if  it 
simply  criticizes  their  efforts  from  "on 
high." 

To  ensure  that  the  center  does  not 
trample  on  the  prerogatives  of  State 
and  local  governments,  the  bill  expllc- 
itiy  provides  that  the  center  may  not 
evaluate  a  State  or  local  initiative  or 
disseminate  information  regarding 
such  evaluations  unless  the  State  or 
local  government  carrying  out  the  ini- 
tiative "consents  to  and  cooperates 
with  such  evaluation."  (Section  5A 
(CK2).)  This  limitation  will  ensure 
that  when  the  center  does  conduct  an 
evaluation,  it  will  be  fully  informed  of 
the  nature  and  terms  of  the  local  initi- 
ative. It  cannot  hope  to  have  all  the 
Information  it  needs  if  the  State  and 
local  government  is  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide it.  But,  it  needs  more  than  access 
to  data.  It  needs  to  discuss  the  initia- 
tive with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  involved  to  learn  from 
their  views  and  their  experience. 

There  is  a  need  for  the  center  to 
fund  generic  research  in  how  any  gov- 
ernmental agency  can  measure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  its  competitiveness  ini- 
tiatives. The  bill  I  am  introducing  per- 
mits the  center  to  award  some  grants 
for  this  purpose.  (Section  5A.(F).) 
While  the  center  may  fund  this  re- 
search, it  must  be  very  careful  in  com- 
missioning such  research. 

The  interest  of  the  center  in  assist- 
ing State  and  local  governments  to 
evaluate  their  initiatives  is,  in  part,  a 
selfish  interest.  The  center  is  Just  as 
interested  in  the  results  of  these  eval- 
uations as  are  those  involved  in  the 
Initiative.  The  center  is  interested  in 
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disseminating  information  on  the  most 
successful  initiatives  and  in  dissemi- 
nating information  on  how  each  initia- 
tive compares  to  others  and  it  needs  as 
much  data  as  it  can  assemble  on  the 
impact  of  these  programs. 

COIUKKCX  DKPAKnfXnT  AMD  OPTI 

In  my  bill,  the  new  center  is  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  Office  of  Productivity, 
Technology  and  Innovation  (OPTI)  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  OPTI 
is  an  agency  that  I  have  long  support- 
ed and  on  several  occasions  I  have 
made  saie  that  the  administration's 
efforts  to  slash  its  budget  have  not 
been  successful.  Indeed,  at  one  point 
the  administration  argued  that  OPTI 
should  be  abolished  because  its  mis- 
sion^  had  been  "completed."  In  fact, 
OPTI  is  a  bright  light  in  this  adminis- 
tration as  an  agency  which  is  trying  to 
make  government  work,  not  simply  to 
avoid  dealing  with  real  problems. 

To  a  very  limited  extent,  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  center  are  performed  al- 
ready by  the  OPTI.  Because  OPTI 
does  monitor  developments  at  the 
State  and  local  level  and  serve  to  a 
limited  extent  as  a  clearinghouse,  the 
bill  places  the  center  within  OPTI.  By 
establishing  the  center  by  statute, 
however,  we  can  give  it  visibility, 
ensure  it  has  enough  resources,  and 
lend  it  the  credibility  of  the  Congress. 

The  center  belongs  in  OPTI  and  its 
existence  wlU  enhance  everjrthing  that 
OPTI  already  does  to  stimulate  the 
competitiveness  of  the  country.  OPTI 
is  one  of  the  only  oirrent  Federal 
agencies  which  can  understand  and 
appreciate  the  initiatives  of  State  and 
lo(»l  governments. 

THX  CHALLKKGS  WX  PACK 

It  may  be  said  that  this  proposal  is 
not  dramatic  enough  or  massive 
enough.  Some  would  argue  that  we 
need  to  spend  huge  new  siuns  on  some 
programs  on  competitiveness.  Others 
would  argue  that  we  need  to  erect  bar- 
riers to  the  imports  which  are  flooding 
our  markets.  But  I  think  the  competi- 
tiveness problem  is  more  complex  than 
that  and  that  we  need  to  undertake 
many  different  initiatives  to  have  an 
impact. 

We  cannot  pursue  any  single  strate- 
gy. Our  economy  and  the  world  econo- 
my are  too  complex  for  any  level  of 
government— Federal,  State,  or  local— 
to  have  a  major  impact  on  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  private  sector.  The 
resources  of  government  can  help  but 
the  private  sector  has  many  times  the 
resources  available  to  it. 

Indeed,  in  many  ways  government 
cannot  affect  the  competitiveness  of 
private  business.  The  competitiveness 
of  a  firm  depends  in  large  part  to  the 
foresight  of  its  management  and  the 
creativity  of  its  technical  people. 
These  are  qualities  that  cannot  be  leg- 
islated. 

But,  the  Government  may  be  able  to 
serve  as  a  partner.  The  State  or  local 
government  may  be  a  more  sensitive 


and  more  constructive  partner  than 
can  be  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Government  can  provide  some  leader- 
ship. It  can  encourage  risk  taking  and 
it  can  provide  information. 

What  this  proposal  says  is  that  we 
need  a  decentralized  strategy  which 
draws  on  the  creativity  and  innovation 
of  many  sectors,  public  and  private, 
nonprofit  and  commercial,  education 
and  training. 

By  pursuing  a  broad-based  and  mul- 
tifaceted  strategy,  we  are  more  likely 
to  enjoy  success.  Vast  new  Federal 
programs  have  a  potential  for  doing 
harm  as  well  as  good,  especially  if  they 
impede  our  efforts  to  control  the 
budget  deficit. 

Given  the  constraints  on  funding 
any  new  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Government  can 
start  by  working  constructively  with 
State  and  local  agencies  which  are 
taking  the  lead  in  stimulating  produc- 
tivity, technology,  and  innovation.  It 
can  at  least  help  us  aU  to  leam  about 
the  complex  challenge  we  face  from 
international  competition. 

We  can  aU  benefit  from  the  initia- 
tives of  State  and  local  governments  if 
we  share  information  about  their  suc- 
cesses and  failures.  The  clearinghouse 
can  bring  us  together  with  informa- 
tion, which  can  help  to  bring  us  to- 
gether for  action. 

The  center  speaks  of  risk  taking, 
partnerships,  and  long-term  efforts.  It 
is  not  a  panacea.  It  does  not  over- 
promise.  It  does  not  underestimate  the 
complexities  of  the  challenge.  It's  a 
modest  proposal  but  therein  lies  its 
virtue.  It  will  help,  it  is  constructive,  it 
is  pragmatic,  and  it  is  something  we 
can  come  together  to  do  now  while  we 
debate  grander  and  more  controversial 
proposals. 

This  bill  is  not  printed  here  but  wlU 
be  forwarded  to  members  and  any  in- 
terested parties  upon  request.* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  pref- 
erential treatment  for  capital  gains  on 
small  business  stock  held  for  more 
than  4  years,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DWaWTlVSS  POS  LOMO-TBUf  IMVES'lHSMTS  Ol 


•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  encourage  inves- 
tors to  make  long-term  investments  in 
growth-oriented  small  business  ven- 
tures. By  encouraging  these  invest- 
ments, we  encourage  investments  in 
the  f  utiu%  prosperity  and  competitive- 
ness of  America.  Indeed,  without  these 
investments,  our  Nation's  economic 
strength  is  sure  to  decline. 

The  biU  I  am  introducing  would  pro- 
vide a  modest  tax  incentive  to  encour- 
age investors  to  provide  long-term  cap- 
ital to  growth-oriented,  small  business- 
es. This  incentive  is  available  to  entre- 
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iwaieura  who  rWc  their  own  capital  in 
wtaWlahtng  these  businea  ventures, 
to  outride  invectors  who  buy  stock 
iHued  by  the  entreitreneur.  and  to  em- 
Idoyeei  who  purdiase  stock  in  the 
«<'»"r*"r  undo-  incentlre  stock  options 
or  sinflar  plans. 

It  Is  cradal  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
capitalist  economic  ssrstem  that  entre- 
iveneurs.  investors,  and  employees 
take  risks  by  founding,  investing  in. 
and  working  tm  startup  small  busl- 
nesses.  These  startup  ventures  are  the 
hope  for  both  economic  growth  and 
oompetltlvaiess  for  our  country.  How- 
ever, these  ventures  desperately  need 
capital  to  grow  and  often  are  unable  to 
attract  capital  because  there  are  safer 
investment  options  available. 


!  niPACT  or  SMALL  BDSnBS 

The  tax  incentive  I  jaopoee  is  target- 
ed at  startup  ventures  and  other  small 
businesses  because  we  know  that  they 
have  the  greatest  potmtial  for  creat- 
ing Jobs,  for  innovation  in  products 
and  services,  and  for  enabling  the 
United  States  to  ronain  competitive  in 
international  mai^ets.  Deq>ite  this 
fact,  these  businesses  have  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  obtaining  the  capital 
needed  to  become  larger  businesses  be- 
cause so  many  of  these  ventures  fail. 

Employment  growth  in  smaU  busi- 
ness-dominated industries,  at  5.1  per- 
cent, far  outpaced  that  of  large  busi- 
nessKkHninated  industries,  at  0.7  per- 
cent. "The  State  of  Small  Business," 
r^Murt  of  the  Presidmt,  1986.  at  xm. 
Small  firms  generated  most  of  the  net 
new  Jobs  during  the  economic  down- 
turns from  1979  to  1983  and  they  con- 
tinue to  be  the  major  employer  of 
younger  and  older  woiicers,  women 
and  veterans. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  small  firms 
which  thrive  on  venture  capital  invest- 
ments make  a  major  contribution  to 
the  ecomunic  growth  of  the  country. 
In  one  study  of  72  firms  in  which  ven- 
ture capitalists  had  invested  only  $209 
million  during  the  1970's.  the  firms 
had  combined  annual  sales  in  1979  of 
$6  billion  and  had  created  130.000 
Jobs.  "Government-Industry  Coopera- 
tion Can  Knhancft  the  Venture  Capital 
Process,"  General  Accounting  Office, 
August  1982,  I4>pendix  n,  page  9. 


CATITAL  ■mS  or  SMALL  BUSmBS 

What  these  startup  ventures  and 
other  small  businesses  need  most  is  pa- 
tient cvital.  capital  which  is  invested 
for  a  substantial  period  of  time  while 
the  firm  grows,  innovates,  and  pene- 
trates or  creates  new  markets.  Unfor- 
tunately, small  businesses  have  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  sufficient  capital  be- 
cause it  is  much  less  rislLy  for  investors 
to  make  short-term  investments,  to 
seek  returns  based  on  next  quarter's 
profit-and-loss  statement,  or  to  rely  on 
a  steady  stream  of  dividend  income. 

The  reason  why  small  businesses 
have  difficulty  in  obtaining  ciM7ltal  is 
that  they  may  never  generate  any 
profits  and  dividends  for  the  investor. 


A  stfidy  of  10  venture  capital  funds 
through  1983  found  that  roughly  26 
percent  of  the  investments  lost  money 
and  (consumed  34  percent  of  the  cap- 
ital Invested.  Another  25  percent  of 
the  investments  produced  only  a 
retiifn  of  the  original  CM>ital  after 
man^  years  of  waiting  for  a  return. 
AIm<  et  another  40  percent  retiuned 
less  than  5  times  the  original  invest- 
ment and  only  5  percent  returned 
mori  than  10  Umes  the  original  invest- 
men  .  Unpublished  study  of  Horsley, 
Keo(;h  4e  Associates,  cited  in  "Tax 
PoU<  y  Influence  on  Venture  Ci^iital." 
Burtsn  J.  McMurtrey.  Technology 
Vent  ore  Investors.  1985. 

Wl  ten  a  small  venture  does  become 
prof  table,  this  may  occur  only  many 
year  i  after  the  firm  ia  founded.  One 
studf  of  firms  founded  between  1968 
and  1980  reported  that  the  average 
in  year  3  was  still  In  a  cumu- 
loss  position,  retaining  its  eam- 
invest  in  future  growth.  "Study 
le  Economic  Impact  of  Venture 
■Backed  Companies."  Venture 
Ics,  1985. 

It  has  been  foimd  that  "a  startup 
firm  usually  pays  a  higher  price  and  is 
more  likely  to  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  financing  than  an  established 
fina,"  "State  of  SmaU  Business,"  1986, 
at  46.  Firms  must  pay  1  to  2  percent 
mor^  to  iMrrow  fluids  from  commer- 
cial banks  and  lending  institutions  as 
compared  to  the  rate  paid  by  large 
businesses.  Id.  at  51.  These  premiums 
are  Paid  to  compensate  the  investor 
for  the  comparative  risk  which  he 
take*  in  providing  capital  to  a  small 
finm 

As]  a  result,  for  most  startup  busi- 
ness^, owner's  own  capital  is  the 
"most  important  source  of  financing." 
Id  ai  48.  Informal  investors,  including 
f anUly  and  friends,  also  play  an  impor- 
tant role  for  small  businesses,  which 
do  not  tiave  ready  access  to  ventiue 
cap!  al  funding  or  to  the  equity 
mar!  :et. 

Se  all  firms  are  able  to  obtain  cap- 
ital in  the  private  equity  market,  but 
historically  they  have  not  participated 
in  the  public  eqiiity  market.  However, 
somf  small  firms  do  actively  partici- 
pate in  the  public  equity  market  and, 
as  9ne  would  expect,  most  initial 
pubttc  offerings  of  stock  are  from 
small  firms.  Overall,  total  registered 
offefings  of  stocks  and  bonds  in- 
crea^  31.5  percent  during  the  first  10 
moi^hs  of  1985,  after  declining  in  both 
19841  and  1983.  Id.  at  55-56.  Of  this 
amoimt,  initial  public  offerings  of 
stock  by  first-time  small  business  issu- 
ers accounted  for  67.5  percent  of  the 
IPO!8  In  1984  and  66.4  percent  in  1985. 
Of  tihese  IPO's,  a  typical  issue  had  a 
median  value  of  $2  million,  with  the 
size  In  1985  averaging  $6.6  million. 

V^ture  capital  fimds  have  been  an 
important  source  of  capital  for  entre- 
preileurs,  but  typically  venture  capital 
investments  are  made  In  private  pur- 
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chases  o:  stock,  not  through  purchase 
of  stock  in  a  public  offering.  Venture 
ci4>ital  ffnds  cmnmitted  $4.2  billion  in 
1984  to  I  entrepreneurs,  only  slightly 
lower  th4n  it  contributed  in  1983.  Id  at 
87. 

small  firms  seek  to  enter 
and  private  equity  markets 
le  reason  as  do  larger  busi- 
lely  because  they  require 
Ide  capital  Investment  as 
Indeed,  one  study  found 
that  growth  companies  required 
almost  t^ce  as  much  equity  financing 
between  jits  third  and  sixth  year  as 
they  required  during  its  first  3  years. 
McMurtry.  supra,  at  3. 

With  a  modest  tax  incentive  more 
entrepreneurs,  outside  investors,  and 
employe^  of  the  firm  will  be  encour- 
aged to  invest  in  the  equity  of  these 
small  bu^esses,  permitting  the  busi- 
ness to  ^void  the  Hobson's  choice  of 
becominf  burdened  by  debt  or  starved 
for  capital. 

mPA^  OP  TAX  aiPOBM  LSOISLATIOII 

Unfortunately,  the  tax  reform  bill 
we  enacted  in  the  last  Congress  exac- 
erbates  Ithe    difficulty    which    small 
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reform  legislation  reduces 
nalty  on  ordinary  income  by 
lowering  tax  rates.  This 
may  be  ivonderful  for  money  market 
investments  and  salaried  employees, 
but  it  will  discoiuttge  investments  in 
the  equity  of  risky  startup  firms, 
which  dd  not  tend  to  generate  immedi- 
ate income  for  investors. 

Purthcfmore.  by  effectively  elimi- 
nating the  significance  of  the  holding 
period  f6r  sales  or  exchanges  of  ci4>- 
ital  assets— which  had  been  only  6 
months-j-the  Tax  Reform  Act  reduces 
the  tax  penalty  on  n4>id  shifts  in  in- 
vestment strategy.  Investors  no  longer 
have  any  reason  to  give  a  priority  to 
long-term  investments.  Under  the  cap- 
ital gains  law  In  effect  prior  to  the  tax 
reform  legislation,  there  was  at  least 
an  incentive  to  hold  investments  for  a 
minimum  of  6  months. 

Both  pt  these  effects  of  the  tax 
reform  Ifegislation  will  make  it  more 
difficult  j  for  small  startup  ventures 
and  small  businesses  to  attract  the  pa- 
tient cwital  they  need  to  launch  and 
nurture  Kheir  ventures.  Entrepreneiurs 
will  be  lass  likely  to  risk  their  own  cap- 
ital in  starting  a  firm,  the  ability  of 
startup  ventures  to  attract  capital  in 
the  equity  market  Is  likely  to  decline, 
and  employees  are  less  likely  to  find 
incentive  stock  options  in  risky  ven- 
tures atttractive  as  compensation.  The 
result  will  be  that  entrepreneurs  wUl 
be  forced  to  proceed  with  insufficient 
capital  and  they  will  be  unable  to  com- 
pete for  [lersonnel  with  larger  firms. 

The  tix  reform  legislation  only  re- 
cently w  mt  into  effect  so  it  is  not  pos- 
sible as  :  et  to  document  precisely  how 
much  it  trill  adversely  affect  the  avail- 


ability of  capital  for  small  businesses, 
but  there  already  are  indications  that 
venture  capital  funds  are  shifting 
their  focus  to  "more  mundane  invest- 
ments that  have  little  to  do  with  tech- 
nological innovation  or  creating  new 
Jobs."  "Venture  Ci^italists  Shifting 
Focus  From  High  Technology,"  New 
York  Times,  February  6. 1987. 

TARCinCD  nfCXHTIVlS  POH  IM  VESTMBRTS  IR 
SMALL  BUSIIfKSS 

The  tax  incentive  proposed  here  is 
intended  to  offset  this  bias  against 
long-term  investments  in  startup  ven- 
tures. As  I  have  indicated,  this  incen- 
tive is  carefully  targeted  to  ensure 
that  it  provides  an  incentive  for  direct 
investments  in  a  startup  venture  or 
other  small  business  and  to  ensure 
that  the  revenue  loss  from  the  legisla- 
tion is  manageable. 

The  tax  benefit  which  I  propose  is 
an  exclusion  from  income  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  gain  on  an  Investment  in 
the  stock  of  a  qualified  small  business. 
Among  the  taxpayers  which  could  ac- 
quire such  stock  are  the  entrepreneius 
who  found  startup  firms,  outside  in- 
vestors who  acquire  stock  through  pri- 
vate placements  and  initial  public  of- 
ferings of  startup  firms,  outside  inves- 
tors who  acquire  stock  subsequently 
issued  small  businesses  where  the  out- 
standing stock  of  the  firm  is  less  than 
$10  million  and  employees  who  pur- 
chase of  stock  of  the  firm  under  incen- 
tive stock  option  and  similar  plans. 
The  incentive  is  available  for  investors 
who  file  as  individual  or  corporate  tax- 
payers. 

The  incentive  is  targeted  at  generat- 
ing new  capital  for  the  use  of  the  firm 
itself,  not  Just  to  enrich  the  stock  trad- 
ers and  speculators  in  the  securities 
after  they  have  lieen  offered.  The  bill 
is  limited  to  stock  in  a  small  business 
which  stock  is  first  acquired— whether 
directly  or  through  an  underwriter— 
by         the         taxpayer.  Section 

1202(bK2)(A).  Any  sale  of  the  stock  by 
someone  other  than  the  original  pur- 
chaser would  not  qualify  for  the  tax 
incentive. 

The  tax  incentive  I  propose  is 
modest.  The  bill  would  set  a  slight  tax 
rate  differential  between  capital  gains 
and  ordinary  income.  This  tax  rate  dif- 
ferential arises  by  excluding  a  portion 
of  the  investor's  return  on  investment. 
The  bill  would  exclude  25  percent  of 
this  income  from  taxation. 

This  25  percent  exclusion  effectively 
reduces  the  top  marginal  tax  rate  on 
this  income  by  one  quarter,  from  28  to 
21  percent  for  individual  taxpayers 
and  from  34  to  25.5  percent  for  corpo- 
rate taxpayers.  For  individual  and  cor- 
porate taxpayers  in  the  15  percent  tax 
bracket,  the  exclusion  will  lower  the 
marginal  tax  rate  on  long-term  invest- 
ments to  11.25  percent. 

The  bill  specifically  limits  the  top 
marginal  tax  rate  on  these  invest- 
ments to  21  percent  for  individual  tax- 
payers and  25.5  percent  for  corpora- 


tion taxpayers,  ensuring  that  the  re- 
capture provisions  of  the  tax  reform 
bill  for  high  income  taxpayers  do  not 
undermine  the  tax  benefit  that  is  pro- 
vided. New  section  1(J)(2)  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act.  If  the  taxpayer  is  not  in 
the  28  percent  tax  bracket,  the  exclu- 
sion can  reduce  the  rate  well  below  21 
percent,  but  for  taxpayers  in  the  re- 
cwtiu%  bracket,  the  rate  on  the  cap- 
ital gains  income  cannot  exceed  21 
percent. 

The  recapture  provisions  of  the  tax 
reform  bill  are  i>erhap6  the  least  un- 
derstood of  any  of  the  many  provi- 
sions of  that  bill.  Under  the  recapture 
provisions,  the  maximum  marginal  tax 
rate  is  not  28  percent,  as  so  many  have 
been  led  to  believe,  but  33  percent  or 
even  higher.  For  corporate  taxpayers, 
the  recapture  provisions  raise  the 
maximvun  marginal  tax  rate  to  39  per- 
cent, not  34  percent  as  so  many  people 
have  been  led  to  believe.  My  proposal 
would  set  the  maximum  marginal  tax 
rate  on  capital  gains  for  individual 
taxpayers  at  21  percent  and  for  corpo- 
rate taxpayers  at  25.5  percent.  These 
two  rates  are  the  rates  which  result 
from  the  25  percent  exclusion  before 
the  recaptiu^  provisions  are  taken  into 
account. 

The  size  of  this  exclusion  is  modest 
by  comparison  to  the  capital  gains  ex- 
clusion in  effect  prior  to  the  tax 
reform  legislation.  "The  exclusion  then 
was  60  percent.  If  we  adopted  a  60-per- 
cent exclusion  with  the  lower  tax 
reform  tax  rates,  the  top  marginal  tax 
rate  would  be  only  11.2  percent  and 
the  rate  for  taxpayers  in  the  15  per- 
cent bracket  would  be  only  6  percent. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  25-percent 
exclusion  I  Propose  is  41  percent  as 
large  as  a  60-percent  exclusion  and  the 
marginal  tax  rate  is  1  percent  higher 
than  that  for  ci4>ital  gains  was  for  in- 
dividual taxpayers  in  the  50  percent 
bracket.  The  effect  of  the  exclusion  In 
my  bill  is  to  lower  the  top  marginal 
tax  rate  on  capital  gains  to  roughly 
what  it  was  prior  to  the  tax  reform 
bill,  which  was  20  percent  for  individ- 
ual taxpayers. 

In  order  to  quality  for  the  tax  bene- 
fit the  investments  must  be  held  for  a 
minimum  of  4  years.  Section  1202(b). 
This  4-year  holding  period  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  there  is  much  more  risk 
involved  in  long-term  investments. 
With  short-term  investments,  as  soon 
as  a  ventiu«  begins  to  look  less  promis- 
ing, a  short-term  investor  can  back  out 
and  reinvest  his  or  her  capital  in  an- 
other more  promising  venture.  This  is 
precisely  what  the  tax  reform  bill  en- 
courages. Indeed,  the  6-month  holding 
period  in  effect  prior  to  tax  reform— 
which  itself  was  entirely  too  short- 
now  has  been  reduced,  in  effect,  to 
zero. 

The  incentive  is  available  only  for 
investments  in  the  stock  of  a  corpora- 
tion, which  includes  both  small  corpo- 
rations and  a  small  firm  organized  as  a 


subchapter  S  corporation.  The  share- 
holders of  a  subchapter  S  corporation 
pay  tax  as  individtials  but  the  sub- 
chapter S  corporation  itself  does  not 
pay  any  tax.  For  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation, however,  S  corps  are  considered 
to  be  corporations  and  the  stock  they 
issue  is  given  the  favorable  capital 
gains  preference  if  it  otherwise  com- 
plies with  the  terms  of  the  legidation. 
It  is  important  to  include  8  corps 
within  the  terms  of  the  bill  because 
the  tax  reform  law  sets  much  lower 
tax  rates  for  unincorporated  small 
businesses  and  many  small  firms  will 
reorganize  to  liecome  S  corps  to  take 
advantage  of  these  lower  tax  rates. 

The  investment  must  be  made  in  a 
small  business  which  is  carrying  on  an 
active  trade  or  business.  This  require- 
ment prevents  this  capital  gains  pref- 
erence from  being  used  for  invest- 
ments in  tax  shelter  entities  which  are 
not  operating  companies. 

To  avoid  this  tax  preference  from 
adversely  affecting  the  progressivlty 
of  the  tax  system,  the  income  which  is 
exempted  from  taxation  is  listed  as  a 
tax  preference  item  in  the  alternate 
minimum  tax.  Section  163(dK4KF). 
Prior  to  the  tax  reform  legislation, 
capital  gains  income  was  included  as  a 
preference  item  in  the  minimum  tax 
so  including  capital  gains  as  a  prefer- 
ence item  again  is  not  a  change  in 
policy.  Indeed,  under  the  tax  reform 
legislation  capital  gains  is  subject  to 
the  minimum  tax  because  all  of  the 
income  from  a  capital  gains  transac- 
tion is  taxable  income  and  all  taxable 
income  is  included  in  the  minimnTn 
tax.  In  calculating  the  minimum  tax 
under  the  tax  reform  legislation  one 
starts  by  including  all  taxable  income 
and  then  add  back  various  income 
which  was  excluded  or  deducted  from 
taxable  income.  So.  capital  gains  is  not 
listed  as  a  separate  tax  preference 
item  under  the  tax  reform  legislation 
because  there  is  no  tax  preference  for 
capital  gains.  By  reconstituting  a 
slight  differential  in  favor  of  capital 
gains,  it  l>ecomes  necessary  in  this  leg- 
islation to  list  capital  gains  as  a  sepa- 
rate preference  item.  By  doing  so,  cap- 
ital gains  is  subject  to  the  mlnlmxim 
tax  in  the  same  way  It  has  lieen  sub- 
ject to  the  ttiinimiim  tax  prior  to  and 
subsequent  to  the  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion. 

With  the  maximum  marginal  tax 
rate  on  capital  gains  set  in  my  bill  at 
21  percent  and  the  minimum  tax  rate 
also  set  at  21  percent  for  individual 
taxpayers,  for  most  individual  taxpay- 
ers 21  percent  would  be  the  marginal 
tax  rate  on  capital  gains.  For  taxpay- 
ers in  the  15  percent  bracket,  the  tax 
rate  on  capital  gains  woxild  be  some- 
where between  11.25  percent  and  the 
21  percent,  depending  on  their  tax  sit- 
uation. For  corporate  taxpayers,  the 
mintmiim  tax  rate  is  20  percent  and 
the  maTtiniinn  rate  under  my  legisla- 
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tkn  la  3B.5  pereent,  so  the  minimum 
tax  rate  should  be  •  minor  consider- 


There  are  additional  Issues  which  re- 
quire further  analysis.  As  It  is  drafted, 
this  bill  does  not  cover  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  convertible  debentures. 
When  a  ocmvertlble  debenture  Is  con- 
verted Into  stock,  there  Is  an  Issue 
about  i^wther  the  hcddtng  period  on 
the  debenture  would  count  toward  the 
4-year  holding  period  required  under 
the  bOL  As  drafted,  the  holding  period 
on  the  debenture  is  not  counted  but 
perhaps  tt  should  be  counted.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bOl  does  not  count  cover  in- 
vestments In  reeeareh  and  develop- 
ment limited  partnerships.  Investors 
In  theae  partncmhlps  do  receive  deduc- 
tions i^en  they  make  their  invest- 
ment, which  reduces  the  need  for  a 
capital  gains  differential  but  It  may  be 
desirable  to  cover  these  investmoits  as 
well  as  Investments  in  corpmrate  stock. 

COaSmBKT  WRB  UX  B0OUI 

It  is  important  that  this  tax  incen- 
tive be  modest  so  that  it  will  not  un- 
dermine the  benefits  of  the  tax  reform 
legislation  Providing  for  a  larger  ex- 
duskm  would  be  counterproductive  be- 
cause It  would  encourage  Investors  to 
take  risks  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  their  tax  liability.  This  bill  is 
directed  at  rewarding  risk  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  generate  profits 
and  kmg-term  growth  in  the  maiket- 
plaoe.  It  would  be  inconsistent  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  risk  taking  when 
the  incentive  is  so  large  that  it  takes 
much  of  the  risk  out  of  the  venture.  It 
is  entirely  an>roprlate  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  ture  risk  taking,  however, 
and  this  does  not  create  a  tax  shelter 
where  the  risk  is  borne  more  by  the 
Government,  than  by  the  investor. 

One  of  the  virtues  of  the  tax  reform 
legldatltm  is  that  it  reduces  the  dlstor- 
tlcnis  which  were  caused  by  high  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  and  multiple  deduc- 
tions, credits  and  exclusions.  The  dif- 
ferential in  tax  rates  which  is  created 
by  this  bOl  provides  some  Incentive  for 
long-term  investing  but  not  so  much  as 
to  undermine  the  principal  benefits  of 
lowering  tax  rates  and  reducing  the 
distortions  introduced  by  high  margin- 
al rates  and  generous  tax  preferences. 
HX&TD  tmamaam  on  capital  oaihs 

In  proposing  to  recreate  a  ci4>ital 
gains  differential,  I  am  well  aware 
that  there  have  been  heated  argu- 
ments over  the  effect  of  tax  incentives 
like  the  old  capital  gains  exclusion.  It 
is  important  that  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port a  tax  incentive  such  as  the  capital 
gains  differential  not  to  oversell  our 
arguments. 

With  respect  to  the  first  question, 
there  are  some  who  believe  that  even 
the  21-percent  reduction  in  the  capital 
gains  rate  in  1978  was  ineffective  in  in- 
creasing venture  o^iltal.  They  argue 
that  the  dramatic  growth  of  the  ven- 
ture cvltal  Industry  in  the  late  1970'b 
and  early  1980's  had  nothing  to  do 


with  this  dramatic  reduction  in  tax 
ratei,  but  instead  simply  coincided 
with!  a  sharp  increase  in  the  demand 
for  mgh-technology  products. 

It  ^  clear  that  the  growth  in  the 
ventiire  capital  Industry  was  dramatic, 
rising  from  only  $39  million  in  1977  to 
$600' million  in  1978.  The  rise  contin- 
ued until  today  the  net  new  private 
capltel  committed  to  venture  ci«>ltal 
flrau  has  grown  to  $3.3  billion  annual- 
ly, wfth  the  total  pool  of  funds  now  to- 
taling nearly  $20  billion. 

Olfen  this  dramatic  growth  in  ven- 
ture capital,  it  is  simply  implausible  to 
argu^  that  the  21-percent  reduction  in 
the  tax  rate  on  cv>ltal  gains  in  1978 
and  the  additional  reduction  in  1981 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

WBlle  it  is  implausible  to  argue  that 
the  capital  gain  boom  has  not  been 
stimulated,  at  least  In  part,  by  the  dra- 
matic reduction  In  capital  gains  tax 
rates  over  the  past  9  years,  there  does 
remilln  much  controversy  about  the 
extent  to  which  the  tax  reduction  for 
capiml  gains  accounts  for  the  growth 
in  the  availability  of  venture  o^iltal. 
The  Miortening  of  the  holding  period 
on  dvital  gains  from  1  year  to  6 
monuu  undoubtedly  has  had  an 
impart.  The  reduction  in  tax  rates  and 
in  the  top  marginal  tax  rate  in  1981-83 
also  may  have  had  an  impact. 

Th^re  are,  of  course,  many  factors 
whl(^  influence  the  decisions  of  citi- 
zens In  choosing  how  much  to  invest 
and  how  much  to  spend.  Ultimately,  it 
is  n<  t  possible  to  determine  precisely 
how  Important  the  tax  rate  on  capital 
gain  has  been  in  the  economic  deci- 
sonnaklng  of  taxpayers.  As  a  result, 
the  implrlcal  evidence  on  the  impact 
of  tie  capital  gains  differential  is.  in 
fact,  mixed. 

Wlien  Congress  voted  to  lower  the 
capil  al  gains  tax  rate  in  1978  it  direct- 
ed the  Treasury  Department  to  con- 
duct a  study  on  the  effect  of  the  rate 
reduction  on  investment,  economic 
grovith,  economic  efficiency,  income 
distr  butlon,  and  Federal  tax  revenue. 
This  study  concludes  that  the  1978 
rate  ^"eductions  will: 

Ov<r  time  cauw  the  rate  of  investment, 
the  #apltkl  stoclc,  national  income,  labor 
productivity,  and  the  overaU  standard  of 
living  to  be  higher  than  If  the  tax  treatment 
of  capital  gains  had  remained  unchanged. 
(Report  to  Congress  on  the  Capital  Oalns 
Tax  Reductions  of  1978,  September  1988, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at 
I.) 

Ttie  report,  however,  concluded  that 
these  effects  were  modest,  averaging 
less  than  1-percent  of  the  amount  of 
each  economic  indicator. 

TUe  tax  reform  legislation  of  1986 
dras  ically  increases  the  marginal  tax 
rate  on  capital  gains.  Instead  of  paying 
a  mkxlmum  marginal  tax  rate  of  20 
pero  ;nt,  many  taxpayers  now  will  have 
to  pt  ky  a  33-percent  rate.  This  amounts 
to  a  }5-percent  Increase  in  the  tax  rate 
on  c  4;>ital  gains. 
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The  ai  proach  taken  hi  this  legisla- 
tion to  r  !ward  economic  risk  taking  is 
conslstert  with  the  legitimate  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  a  ci4>ltal  gains  dif- 
ferential. I  do  not  claim  that  the  world 
wOl  change  if  only  a  certain  tax  incen- 
tive is  in  place.  The  marketplace  is 
much  too  complicated  to  be  manipu- 
lated solely  by  various  tax  Incentives. 
But.  in  n^  view,  there  is  a  need  for  the 
Oovemnient  to  send  a  clear  message 
to  entrepreneurs  and  venture  ci^ital 
investor^  that  it  recognizes  the  risks 
they  are  taking  and  that  the  Tax  Code 
should  pot  discourage  them  from 
taking  tl|ese  rlslcs.  In  many  ways,  the 
message  that  a  ci4>ltal  gains  exclusion 
sends  is  as  important  as  the  tax  bene- 
fits that  fxe  provided. 

izvtanrs  utrtci  or  lboislatioii 

The  tax  benefit  I  propose  is  targeted 
and  modest  for  another  important 
reason,  because  a  broader  proposal 
with  fewfcr  limitations  would  create  a 
huge  potential  drain  on  the  revenues 
of  the  Ftederal  Government.  There  is 
no  issue  more  important  to  the  long- 
term  economic  health  of  the  country 
than  coEJtroUlng  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment budget  deficit.  Without  the  limi- 
tations i|i  the  bill  I  am  introducing, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
would  undoubtedly  estimate  that  the 
revenue  drain  would  run  into  the  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars,  which  obviouEdy 
would  beiintolerable. 

I  am  «>nvlnced  that  the  1981  tax 
cuts  are  the  primary  cause  of  our  cur- 
rent budget  deficit.  Indeed,  the  Presi- 
dent's o\tn  budget  submitted  to  us  in 
January  I  formally  estimates  that  the 
1981  tax  cut  reduces  Government  reve- 
nue this  year  by  $238.5  billion,  which 
is  more  than  the  entire  budget  deficit 
for  this  year.  "The  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government,  Fiscal 
Year  1968:  Supplement,"  Ebcecutlve 
Office  oflthe  President,  at  4-24. 

liven  though  the  tax  benefit  provid- 
ed by  this  proposal  is  modest  by  com- 
parison to  the  capital  gains  exclusion 
in  ef fecthre  prior  to  the  tax  reform  leg- 
islation, this  bUl  could  reduce  Govern- 
ment revjenue  by  some  amount.  The  4- 
year  holding  period,  the  2S-percent  ex- 
clusion, and  the  minimum  tax  all  will 
reduce  this  revenue  drain  and  I  am 
sure  it  can  be  argued  that  the  invest- 
ments in  these  small  firms  will  gener- 
ate substantial  economic  growth 
which  will  offset  all  or  most  of  any 
loss  in  tax  receipts  from  the  investors. 
I  will  request  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  "^axation  prepare  an  estimate 
on  the  revenue  impact  of  my  proposal. 

I  will  itblde  by  the  estimate  of  the 
Joint  Cohimlttee  although  its  revenue 
estimates  in  the  area  of  ciM;)ltal  gains 
are  subject  to  great  controversy.  The 
Joint  Cotnmlttee  has,  for  example,  es- 
timated that  the  repeal  of  the  capital 
gains  eulusion  would  generate  $21.8 
billion  in  additional  revenue  over  the 
next  5  yfars.  Of  course,  the  proposal  I 


have  outlined  here  is  vastly  more  lim- 
ited in  scope  than  was  the  old  cv>ltal 
gains  exclusion  and,  with  the  4-year 
holding  period,  my  proposal  can  have 
no  adverse  revenue  in^Mct  for  at  least 
4  years  after  it  has  been  enacted. 

Whatever  the  final  estimate  is  with 
respect  to  my  proposal.  I  will  not  press 
for  adoption  of  it  until  there  is  a  con- 
census on  how  this  drain  on  revenue 
can  be  offset  by  other  changes  in  the 
tax  laws  or  by  reduction  in  Govern- 
ment spending.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  requirement  that 
no  tax  or  spending  proposal  be  in 
order  in  the  Senate  unless  it  is  "deficit 
neutral"  and  does  not  add  to  the  defi- 
cit. 

SBOKT-TBUI  UIVKSTIHO 

This  legislative  proposal  is  designed 
to  change  the  focus  of  America's  inves- 
tors from  the  short  term  to  the  long 
term.  In  my  view  there  is  nothing 
which  will  contribute  more  to  the  abil- 
ity of  our  businesses  to  compete  in 
international  marketplace  than  chang- 
ing the  time  horizon  of  our  Investors 
and  entreprenexirs.  In  a  very  real  sense 
we  have  become  a  "casino  society,"  a 
term  coined  by  Warren  Buff ett,  a  leg- 
endary investment  adviser. 

Rather  than  make  long-term  invest- 
ments in  research  and  marketing,  we 
now  see  corporate  raiders  committing 
robbery  on  viilnerable  corporations.  It 
is  called  "greenmail"  but  it  ia  green 
only  for  the  raider.  Our  BCBA's  are  all 
heading  for  Wall  Street  investment 
houses,  where  they  can  imitate  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  legendary  deal  makers. 
We  have  eliminated  the  holding  period 
on  stock  and  other  investments.  The 
frenzy  of  speculation  in  the  stock 
market  is  becoming  increasingly  de- 
tached from  reality.  The  tax  reform 
bill  and  current  ERISA  requirements 
may  intensify  pressures  on  U.S.  busi- 
nesses to  generate  short-term  profits 
and  to  distribute  large  dividends 
rather  than  make  investments  to 
ensure  the  firm's  long-term  competi- 
tiveness. 

Ikfr.  Buffett  has  proposed  a  radical 
solution  to  this  wave  of  speculation, 
imiMMdng  a  100-percent  tax  on  any 
profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  stocks 
or  derivative  instruments  that  the 
holder  has  owned  for  less  than  1  year. 
"How  to  Tame  the  Casino  Society," 
Washington  Post,  December  4, 1986,  at 
A23.  He  argues  that  this  tax  would 
force  all  investors  to  seek  long-term 
growth  rather  than  short  term,  specu- 
lative profits. 

This  proposed  tax  on  speculation  is, 
indeed,  a  radical  solution  and  I  think 
it  goes  too  far,  but  the  point  Mr. 
Buffet  makes  definitely  has  some 
merit.  We  need  to  focus  on  the  long- 
term  growth  in  productivity  and  com- 
petitiveness, not  Just  next  quarter's 
profit  statement  and  tomorrow's  turn 
in  the  stock  market.  My  bill  is  directed 
at  changing  the  climate  of  investing. 


To  a  large  extent,  our  failure  as  a  so- 
ciety to  save  and  to  Invest  in  the 
future  may  arise  from  the  rampant  in- 
flation of  the  1970's.  In  a  time  of  infla- 
tion, there  is  a  premium  on  consump- 
tion and  on  spendhig  because  to  delay 
a  purchase  means  that  the  price  will 
be  higher  when  the  purchase  finally  is 
made.  There  may  not  be  much  infla- 
tion occurring  at  this  time,  but  the 
psychology  of  inflation  remains.  In 
our  economic  policy  and  outlook  we 
are  self-indulgent,  hedonistic  and  im- 
patient, and  very  short-sighted. 

By  providing  an  exclusion  for  ci4>ltal 
gains  we  may  partially  neutralize  the 
Influence  of  inflation  on  our  invest- 
ment strategy.  One  of  the  legitimate 
purposes  of  the  ci4>ltal  gains  exclusion 
is  to  offset  the  erosion  of  the  value  of 
an  investment  which  occurs  with  infla- 
tion. If  an  investor  holds  an  invest- 
ment for  10  years,  at  least  some  of  his 
or  her  gains  are  a  result  of  inflation, 
not  real  growth.  In  the  past  few  years, 
the  rate  of  inflation  has  been  low.  so 
there  has  been  less  need  for  the  exclu- 
sion to  offset  inflation. 

By  providing  an  exclusion,  however, 
investors  may  feel  less  pressure  to 
cash  in  their  investments  to  avoid  the 
imiMUSt  of  inflation.  The  insurance 
policy  against  inflation  which  is  pro- 
vided by  the  exclusion  may  encourage 
investors  to  hold  their  investments  for 
even  longer  periods  of  time,  well 
beyond  the  4-year  holding  period. 

RKLATIOHSHIP  TO  FROPTTSHARIXG  PK0P08AL 

I  have  also  introduced  a  separate  bill 
providing  for  a  modest  Incentive  in 
favor  of  cash  profitsharing  plans.  As  I 
have  explained  in  some  detaU  in  my 
statement  explaining  that  proposal, 
these  proposals  have  much  in 
common. 

Pairing  these  two  proposals  meets 
one  Important  objective  of  the  tax 
reform  legislation,  reducing  the  distor- 
tions which  the  Tax  Code  creates  for 
one  type  of  investment  over  another. 
Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  tax 
reform  bill,  there  was  a  strong  big  in 
favor  of  capital  investment  and  a  bias 
against  investment  in  human  o^iltaL 
This  bias  was  due  to  the  capital  gains 
exclusion,  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  the  accelerated  depreciation 
schedules.  One  of  the  rationales  for 
eliminating  the  capital  gains  exclu- 
sion, repealing  the  investment  tax 
credit,  and  cutting  back  on  the  depre- 
ciation schedules  was  to  reduce  this 
bias  in  favor  of  capital  investment.  It 
is  not  clear  to  me  that  this  rationale 
makes  economic  sense  but  with  respect 
to  the  bill  I  am  introducing  the  tax  in- 
centives given  for  investments  of  cap- 
ital and  investments  in  hiunan  capital 
are  identical 

TAKHIGKISKS 

It  is  natural  to  any  country  to 
become  cautious  when  it  is  under 
attack  and  this  country  is  under 
attach  now  from  well  organized,  inno- 
vative  and  energetic  competitors   in 


the  international  marketplace.  But  if 
we  become  cautious,  the  attack  Is  even 
more  likely  to  succeed.  What  we  need 
is  to  take  risks  again,  to  pursue  new 
ideas,  to  venture  into  new  markets,  to 
hivestigate  new  technologies,  and  even 
to  put  some  of  our  capital  at  risk  In 
the  venture  as  weU. 

If  we  pursue  a  "hunker  down"  men- 
tality, we  are  sure  to  lose  in  this  com- 
petition. If,  however,  we  are  still  able 
to  take  risks,  and  make  long-term  in- 
vestments which  may  not  show  any 
short-term  return,  then  we  can  have 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  compete. 
The  mere  fact  of  taking  these  risks 
and  making  these  investments  demon- 
strates our  confidence  in  ourselves.  My 
proposal  here  will  encourage  to  invest 
in  the  long-term  fut\u«  of  America. 

Tax  incentives  are  only  one  part  of 
the  system  of  incentives  which  lead  in- 
dividuals to  take  action.  In  this  case, 
the  tax  incentive  I  propose  is  modest 
and  it  is  not  so  large  that  it  can  be  ex- 
pected to  dramatically  alter  the  incli- 
nation of  investors  to  take  risks  and 
make  investments.  But,  by  providing 
this  modest  tax  incentive,  we  can 
make  an  important  statement  of 
poller  Long-term  risk  taking  by  inves- 
tors in  startup  ventures  is  valuable  to 
our  country  and  it  is  inumrtant 
enough  to  be  rewarded.  This  state- 
ment, taken  together  with  many  other 
factors  which  are  encoiutkging  workers 
and  Investors  to  focus  on  productivity 
and  economic  growth,  can  be  part  of  a 
retiim  to  competitiveness  for  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  printed 
here  but  will  be  forwarded  to  each 
Member.  It  will  also  be  available  to 
any  interested  party  upon  request.* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  25  percent  of  the  nonde- 
f  erred  cash  distributions  received  by 
an  employee  under  a  profit-sharing 
plan:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

UlCailllVB  FOB  CASH  paopiT  SHAinro 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  must  take  risks  if  we  are  to 
regain  our  competitive  edge  in  the 
international  marketplace.  Our  busi- 
ness managers,  white  collar  and  blue 
collar  workers  and  the  Government 
itself  all  need  to  take  risks  and  a  bill  I 
am  Introducing  here  today  will  chal- 
lenge them  to  do  so. 

It  is  natural  for  a  country  to  become 
cautious  when  it  is  under  attack  and 
this  country  Is  under  attack  now  from 
weU  organised,  innovative  and  energet- 
ic competitors  in  the  international 
marketplace.  But  if  we  become  cau- 
tious, the  attadc  is  even  more  likely  to 
succeed. 

What  I  am  proposing  here  is  that  we 
in  Government  show  leadership  in  en- 
coxuaglng  private  businesses  and  their 
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employees  to  take  rlaks  together  to 
meet  Intense  foreign  oranpetition. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
encourage  both  managers  and  employ- 
ees to  show  that  ihey  have  confidence 
in  one  anotho'  and  in  the  future  by 
adoptbig  cash  profit-sharing  plans  as  a 
major  element  of  the  compensation  ar- 
rangement for  the  business  for  which 
they  both  woriL 

PMlUUVTlf  II I  AHD  BtPLOTMBBT 

Cash  profit-sharing  plans  enhance 
eompetitlveneas  in  two  ways:  They 
lead  to  increases  in  the  productivity  of 
our  Nation's  business  sector  and,  at 
the  same  time,  they  marimiiie  the 
number  of  wt^cers  which  are  hired  by 
flnns  during  eoonmnic  recoveries  and 
during  recessions. 

These  cash  profit-sharing  arrange- 
ments do  involve  risk,  both  for  the 
managers  and  for  the  employees  of  a 
firm,  but,  by  enhancing  productivity 
and  ww'ritwteiwg  employment,  we  avoid 
an  even  greater  risk— that  of  becoming 
uncompetitive. 

In  terms  of  productivity,  when  em- 
ployees tie  their  compensation  in  part 
to  the  profitability  of  the  firm  for 
which  they  woric,  we  see  their  loyalty 
to  the  firm,  their  willingness  to  work 
oo(9eratively  with  management  and 
their  productivity  increase.  Similarly, 
whm  the  managers  of  a  firm  see  that 
its  profits  will  be  shared  with  employ- 
ees, they  may  see  more  clearly  how 
much  these  profits,  in  fact,  depend  on 
the  ^forts  of  the  employees.  In  order 
to  increase  profits,  they  risk  sharing 
these  profits  with  the  employees 
whose  work  made  them  possible. 

In  terms  of  employment,  prominent 
economists  believe  that  when  many 
businesses  in  the  economy  operate 
under  cash  profit-sharing  plans  the 
level  of  employment  is  likely  to  rise 
more  during  times  of  economic  growth 
and  the  level  of  employment  is  likely 
to  remain  more  stable  during  reces- 
siiHis.  This  occtirs  because  under  a 
profit4haring  plan  a  firm's  pajrroll 
costs  auUnnaticaUy  decline  as  its  prof- 
its decline.  This  automatic  adjustment 
in  payroll  costs  reduces  the  incentive 
of  a  firm  to  pare  its  costs  by  laying  off 
or  firing  workers.  Conversely,  under  a 
fixed-wage  system,  when  a  firm's  com- 
pensation costs  reamin  constant  as 
profits  decline,  the  most  direct  way— 
and  in  most  cases  the  only  way— for 
the  firm  to  reduce  these  costs  is  to  lay 
off  or  fire  workers. 

The  biU  I  am  introducing  today 
would  have  the  Government  take  a 
leadership  role  in  the  search  for  com- 
petitiveness by  providing  a  modest  tax 
inomtive  to  encourage  employers  and 
employees  to  enter  into  these  cash 
profit-sharing  agreements.  This 
modest  tax  incentive  will  demonstrate 
Government's  interest  In  cash  profit 
sharing  as  a  system  of  compensation, 
but  managers  and  employees  will 
remain  free  to  negotiate  whatever 
system  of  compensation  they  feel  is  in 


th#ir  own  best  interests.  I  am  propos- 
;  an  incentive,  not  a  penalty. 

tax  incentive  would  challenge 

private  sector  to  take  a  risk  with 

profit  sharing,  a  risk  that  ultl- 

ely  is  in  all  of  our  interest  to  take. 

dedsion  of  the  Government  to 

^vlde  this  tax   incentive  Itself  in- 

res   risk,   but   this   is   appropriate 

>n  the  call  of  Government  for  the 

ite  sector  to  take  greater  risks. 

rHODUCTIVITY  WITH  PROITT  SHARUIO 

le  slow  growth  In  productivity  for 
th4  United  States  is  one  of  the  most 
worrisome  facts  of  our  current  eco- 
nomic problem.  Without  strong  pro- 
duetivlty  growth,  our  country  cannot 
expect  to  remain  competitive  in  world 
nuarkets  or  even  to  retain  our  current 
stsddard  of  living.  Profit-sharing  ar- 
rangements can  have  a  positive  impact 
onjthe  productivity  of  a  firm. 

ikbor  productivity  in  the  United 
Stftes  grew  a  scant  0.7  percent  in  all 
of  11986,  after  having  grown  only  0.5 
petcent  in  all  of  1985.  Indeed,  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1986,  productivity 
actually  declined  2.3  percent  in  season- 
ally adjusted  terms. 

productivity  gains  also  slowed  for 
m^ufactiuing  firms,  which  had  per- 
foimed  better  in  recent  years  than 
sei  rice  firms.  Productivity  tii  manuf ac- 
tiuing  grew  2.7  percent  in  1986,  after 
ha  ring  grown  by  4.4  percent  In  1985. 

]  >y  way  of  contrast.  Japan's  produc- 
tiv  ty  has  grown  by  an  average  of  8 
pel  cent  from  1960  to  1985.  It's  produc- 
tiv  ty  has  grown  by  45  percent  more  in 
th( :  last  8  years  than  productivity  has 
gr4wn  in  the  United  States.  The  level 
of  productivity  in  Japan  has  reached 
thit  in  the  United  States  and  the 
gniwth  of  Japan's  productivity  has 
continued  unabated.  We  have  almost 
be  n  overtaken  and  Japan  can  now 
pu  1  ahead  in  productivity. 

<  fne  factor  in  productivity  growth  is 
cooperation  between  labor  and  man- 
agi  tment  in  adopting  new  technologies 
wt  ich  enhance  productivity.  The  wlll- 
ini  ness  of  employees  to  work  more  ef- 
f ic  ently  and  to  offer  constructive  sug- 
g«  tlons  on  ways  to  Improve  productiv- 
ity! also  is  important.  Labor  and  man- 
agement must  work  as  partners  for 
th^  benefit  of  the  firm  and  of  each 
otl  ter. 

1  Jnfortimately,  there  is  a  long  histo- 
ry'of  sour  relations  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  in  this  country,  par- 
rly  between  management  and 
>r  unions.  This  history  accounts  for 
le  of  the  distrust  which  too  often 
irizes  the  attitudes  of  workers 
management.  Indeed,  a  recent 
by  Boston  University  researchers 
foimd  that  fully  78  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca^ workers  are  suspicious  of  manage- 
ment, developing  an  "us-against-them" 
syndrome  that  interferes  with  their 
pe^ormance.  (Wall  Street  Journal. 
Fdb.  10,  1987,  front  page.)  According 
toi  this  poll,  these  workers  "spurn  in- 
novation and  create  unrest.  Their  first 
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loyalty  is  to  themselves,  not  the  firm." 
(Id.)  IThe  employees  who  were  the 
most  c^cal  were  those  under  25,  the 
less  educated  employees  and  members 
of  minority  groups. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  imder- 
standiiig  on  the  part  of  employees 
that  they  have  an  important  stake  in 
the  economic  health  of  the  firm  for 
which  they  work.  A  recent  poll  found 
that  58.8  percent  of  the  employees 
SAirveyed  would  "prefer  to  see  (their) 
paych^:ks  more  closely  tied  to"  the 
"company's  annual  performance." 
"Compensation  System  Called 
Unfair/'  Industry  Week,  January  26, 
1987,  at  17-18;  78  percent  of  those 
polled  fwould  like  more  of  (their)  com- 
pensation tied  to  achieving  long-range 
goals."  (Id.)  In  the  poll,  however.  75.9 
percent  of  those  surveyed  felt  that 
their  dompany  did  not  "truly  grant 
merit  increases"  in  pay.  Id. 

Similarly,  surveys  of  American  and 
Japanqse  workers  find  quite  different 
attitudes  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  prosperity  of  the  firm  and 
the  benefits  received  by  workers.  TTp\- 
cally  J  4)anese  workers  state— in  over- 
whelmi  ng  numbers— that  they  do  well 
when  ihelr  firm  does  well.  Only  a 
small  minority  of  American  workers 
have  the  same  viewpoint. 

Under  a  profit-sharing  plan  the  em- 
ployees of  a  firm  have  a  direct  interest 
in  the  bottom-line  profitability  of  the 
firm  for  which  they  work.  Their  take 
home  pay  is  directly  pegged  in  part  to 
the  profitability  of  the  firm.  When 
profits  rise,  pay  rises  with  it.  and  visa 
versa,  i 

There  are  many  types  of  compensa- 
tion schemes  which  are  referred  to  as 
profit-sharing  plans,  but  the  term  here 
refers  to  compensation  arrangements 
where  part  of  the  employees  pay  is  set 
by  a  predetermined  formula  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  workers  on  a  pro  rata 
or  per  capita  basis.  Payments  under 
this  tjrpe  of  compensation  plan  are  not 
discretionary  and  the  size  of  the 
profit-sharing  payment  itself  is  not 
discretionary.  A  profit-sharing  plan  is 
not  like  a  bonus  or  a  reward.  It  is  an 
entitlnnent  to  an  individual  worker 
based  on  the  overall  economic  per- 
formance of  the  firm. 

Employees  under  a  profit-sharing 
plan  receive  clear  and  unambiguous 
notice  of  the  existence  and  extent  of 
the  firm's  profits.  If  the  firm  is  profit- 
able, (he  employees  share  in  these 
profits.  The  greater  the  firm's  profits, 
the  greater  is  the  distribution  of  prof- 
its to  the  firm's  employees.  If  the  firm 
is  not  profitable,  the  employees  share 
in  notUng  and  their  take  home  wages 
may  actually  decline  from  one  year  to 
another. 

There  are  many  types  of  incentive 
compensation  systems:  bonuses,  "gain- 
sharing,"  awards.  Under  my  proposal, 
however,  cash  profit  sharing  is  select- 
ed   asj    the    type    of    compensation 


scheme  to  be  given  a  preference  for 
one  important  reason:  Profitability 
goes  to  the  bottom  line.  Profitability  is 
not  a  means  to  another  end  as  in  the 
case  with  improvements  in  productivi- 
ty. Indeed,  firms  with  dramatic  in- 
creases in  productivity,  such  as  the 
semiconductor  industry,  may  exi>eri- 
ence  disastrous  declines  in  profitabil- 
ity. If  a  firm  is  not  profitable,  it  will 
not  survive  and  those  who  work  for  it 
will  not  prosper  for  very  long. 

The  ability  of  a  firm  to  generate  re- 
tained earnings,  to  obtain  capital  in 
the  debt  and  equity  market,  and  to 
withstand  vigorous  competition  in  the 
international  marketplace  depend  on 
its  profitability.  Profits  are  the  best 
single  measure  of  the  firm's  health.  In 
the  longrun  there  is  no  other  measure 
of  a  firm's  competitiveness  is  as  impor- 
tant as  profitability. 

And  dividing  the  amount  of  profits 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  among  the  employ- 
ees of  the  firm  is  the  best  rough  meas- 
ure of  the  contributions  of  those  em- 
ployees in  generating  those  profits. 
We  want  the  employees  of  a  firm  to 
feel  some  responsibility  for  the  profit- 
ability of  a  firm,  and  it  is  that  sense 
which  can  arise  with  profit  sharing. 

This  is  why  my  proposal  focuses  on 
profit  sharing. 

tnmfPLOTiixin  with  phort  SBAxmo 

The  implications  of  cash  profit  shar- 
ing on  the  employment  level  of  an  in- 
dividual firm,  and  potentially  of  the 
Nation's  business  sector  as  a  whole,  is 
iwtentlally  even  more  important  than 
Its  impact  on  the  productivity  and 
profitability  of  the  firm. 

Interestingly,  there  seems  not  to  be 
much  controversy  about  the  positive 
macroeconomic  impact  of  cash  profit- 
sharing  arrangements  in  discouraging 
a  firm  from  laying  off  or  firing  em- 
ployees during  a  recession  and  in  en- 
couraging the  firm  to  hire  additonal 
employees  during  times  of  economic 
growth. 

The  business  cycle  appears  to  be  an 
immutable  fact  of  economic  life.  The 
current  economic  recovery  continues, 
albeit  at  an  anemic  rate,  but  no  econo- 
mist would  argue  that  we  will  not 
suffer  a  recession  at  some  point.  The 
question  we  inevitably  will  face  is  how 
we  can  ameliorate  the  economic  pain 
associated  with  a  recession,  principally 
the  rise  in  unemployment.  That  is  a 
challenge  to  which  we  have  not  found 
an  answer,  as  was  shown  dramatically 
during  the  last  recession. 

Many  believe  that  our  next  recession 
will  be  especially  severe  because  of  the 
macroeconomic  policies  of  the  current 
administration.  Never  before  in  histo- 
ry have  we  run  huge  Government 
budget  deficits  at  this  point  in  the 
business  cycle.  Should  the  economy 
slide  into  a  recession,  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  t4>ply  traditional 
Kejmesian  economics  to  stimulate  our- 
selves out  of  it.  ("Next  Congress  Will 
Have  a  Limited  Arsenal  Against  a  Re- 


cession." Washington  Post,  Nov.  4. 
1986,  at  A-3.)  Even  without  adjusting 
fiscal  policy  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
we  would  be  facing  $300  or  $400  billion 
annual  budget  deficits,  with  compound 
interest  and  a  skyrocketing  national 
debt.  ("Whither  the  Deficit  When  Re- 
cession Arrives,"  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Sept.  20,  1986.  at  6.)  Unemplojmaent 
levels  would  rise  dramatically,  perhi^w 
disastrously. 

A  number  of  prominent  economists, 
led  by  MIT  economist  Martin  Welts- 
man,  have  argued,  however,  that  im- 
employment  which  typically  accomi>a- 
nies  a  recession  would  be  far  less  if  the 
compensation  paid  to  employees  auto- 
matically fluctuated  with  the  firm's 
profits. 

The  microeconomics  of  Professor 
Weitzman's  observation  are  straight- 
forward. From  the  perspective  of  a 
business  executive,  there  are  only  a 
few  options  available  when  a  firm  be- 
comes improfltable.  He  can  raise 
prices,  which  may  worsen  the  situa- 
tion, or  he  can  cut  costs.  In  cutting 
costs  the  firm  can  increase  productivi- 
ty or  simply  lay  off  or  fire  a  sufficient 
number  of  woricers. 

The  incentive  of  a  firm  to  reduce  its 
payroll  costs  by  laying  off  or  firing 
workers  arises  directly  from  a  sjrstem 
of  fixed  wages.  With  fixed  wages,  the 
firm  is  forced  to  pay  the  same  wage  to 
an  employee  whether  or  not  the  firm 
is  profitable.  When  the  firm's  profits 
rise,  there  Is  no  difficulty  in  paying 
the  wages,  but  when  a  firm's  profits 
evaporate,  the  firm  is  stuck  with  high 
and  fixed  overhead  costs.  Unfortu- 
nately, laying  off  or  firing  workers  is 
the  most  direct  and  immediate  way  to 
reduce  these  fixed  compensation  costs. 
Pressuring  employees  to  take  a  cut  in 
pay— which  is  such  a  common  feature 
of  the  current  labor  and  management 
scene— takes  time  and  it  generates 
great  animosity  between  labor  and 
management. 

With  a  cash  profit-sharing  plan, 
however,  the  firm's  payroll  costs  auto- 
matically decline  when  the  firm's  prof- 
its decline.  The  more  of  the  employees 
wages  that  are  paid  out  in  the  form  of 
distributed  profits,  the  more  the  firm's 
costs  win  decline  when  profits  decline. 
From  the  firm's  perspective,  the  total 
cost  of  retaining  each  woricer  on  the 
payroll  declines  and  the  firm,  there- 
fore, has  less  incentive  to  lay  off  or 
fire  that  worker.  If  the  total  cost  of 
each  worker  remains  constant  despite 
a  decline  in  profitability  for  the  firm, 
the  firm  may  see  no  way  to  pare  costs 
other  than  to  lay  off  or  fire  employ- 

This  description  of  the  incentives  for 
an  individual  firm  are  magnified  when 
many  firms  have  the  same  incentives. 
If  most  major  U.S.  employers  had  cash 
profit-sharing  plans,  the  combined  in- 
centives for  these  firms  to  retain  work- 
ers or  hire  new  ones  might  have  an 
impact  on  the  level  of  unen4>loyment 


in  the  country.  This  is  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  profit-sharing  plans,  an  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  emplojrment  both 
during  recessions  and  recoveries. 

The  cost  of  unemployment  to  the 
economy  is  huge.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed that  reducing  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployment from  7  percent  to  4  percent 
would  generate  an  additional  quarter 
of  a  trillion  dollars  in  economic 
growth  for  the  NatioiL  The  impact  of 
such  a  surge  in  the  gross  national 
product  on  the  Government  budget 
deficit  is  obvious.  Such  a  reduction  in 
unemplojmtient  would  help  us  to  con- 
tain the  human  damage  caused  by  un- 
employment and  to  prevent  unemploy- 
ment from  becoming  entrenched.  With 
unemployment  "an  ounce  of  microeoo- 
nomlc  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
microeconcmiic  cure,"  argues  ProfesstNr 
Weitzman.  ("Lessons  To  Be  Leamt 
Fnnn  Japan."  Financial  Times.  Jan. 
21. 1987.  at  17.) 

To  the  extent  that  cash  profit-shar- 
ing plans  have  a  positive  impact  on  the 
level  of  emplojmaent  of  a  firm,  these 
plans  will  improve  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employee. 
Nothing  antagonizes  employees  more 
than  layoffs  or  firing  when  a  firm's 
profitability  declines.  If  a  firm  is  much 
less  likely  to  lay  off  or  fire  a  worker, 
that  woricer  wiU  feel  more  loyalty  to 
the  firm.  The  firm  may  not  agree  to 
retain  the  employee  on  a  lifetime  con- 
tract, but  the  cash  profit-sharing  plan 
may  implicitly  serve  that  end. 

Similarly,  if  the  payroll  costs  of  the 
firm  automatically  decline  when  the 
firm's  profits  decline,  the  firm  will  be 
much  less  likely  to  ask  the  employees 
for  onerous  glvebacks  on  fixed  wages. 
These  demands  often  lead  to  bitter 
strikes  and  negotiations  between  the 
management  and  employees  of  a  firm. 
Under  a  profit-sharing  plan,  however, 
the  employees  agree  that  they  will  re- 
ceive less  profits  when  there  are  less 
profits  to  distribute.  This  adjustment 
is  agreed  to  in  advance,  not  separately 
negotiated  each  time  the  firm  deter- 
mines it  must  reduce  its  fixed  payroll 
costs.  Profit  sharing  is  a  compact  be- 
tween the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployess  to  share  both  the  good  and 
bad  times  with  the  firm. 

HIED  FOB  All  muUIIlVI 

It  can  be  argued  that  there  is  no 
need  for  Government  to  provide  any 
incentive  for  a  private  business  firm  to 
enter  into  a  profit-sharing  arrange- 
ment with  its  employees.  If  there  are 
benefits  to  a  cash  profit-sharing 
scheme  valuable  enough  to  a  firm  and 
Its  employees,  they  will  readily  agree 
to  one.  In  my  view,  however,  it  is  both 
logical  and  necessary  that  an  incentive 
be  provided  to  offset  a  failure  in  the 
incentives  which  exist  in  the  market- 
place with  respect  to  profit  sharing. 

To  begin  with,  the  society  and  the 
Government  have  interests  in  cash 
profits  sharing  that  are  distinct  from 
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thoae  of  the  employen  or  employees. 
If  a  Ann  beeoine«  more  profiUble 
ttaroui^  the  etf orta  of  its  employees, 
the  fbm  wUl  p«y  toon  taxes  to  the 
Qovemment.  If  more  persons  are  em- 
'Idoyed.  there  win  be  more  tazpajrers. 
If  the  employees  of  a  firm  are  more 
productive,  the  firm  Is  more  likely  to 
remain  competltiTe  in  the  internation- 
al marketpiaoe.  to  contribute  to  a 
man  positive  trade  balance,  and  to 
hire  more  workers.  Competitive  firms 
Introduce  new  products,  develop  new 
technokuJes  and  generate  economic 
growth.  New  employees  of  such  a  Arm 
also  pay  taxes,  both  on  their  base 
wage  and  on  that  portion  of  a  profit- 
sharing  distribution  that  remains  fully 


Cooversely.  should  a  firm's  fortunes 
i*t^i*n»_  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  socl- 
es and  the  Government  that  the  firm 
layoff  or  fire  as  few  onployees  as  pos- 
sible. When  unemployment  rises.  Oov- 
emment  expenses  for  unemployment 
insurance  and  other  social  programs 
rise.  In  this  respect,  cash  profit-shar- 
ing plans  wcnk  to  ameleorate  the  ad- 
verse Impact  of  the  business  cycle. 

These  interests  of  society,  however, 
are  not  fully  shared  by  employees  or 
employers  with  reject  to  profit  shar- 
ing. The  society's  interest  in  produc- 
tivity growth  and  the  business  cycle 
may  be  less  immediate  to  an  employee 
and  an  employer  than  other  concerns 
about  wages,  hours  or  working  condi- 
tions. But.  most  important,  employees 
and  employers  have  very  different  per- 
vwetives  on  the  issue  of  profit  shar- 
ing. 

Ftom  an  onployees'  perspective,  for 
example,  it  may  wpear  to  be  less  risky 
to  be  paid  a  fixed  wage  rather  than  to 
have  their  compensation  fluctuate  in 
part  with  with  the  profitability  of  the 
firm.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  profitability  of  the  firm  is  in  doubt 
or  for  senior  employees  who  are  not 
likely  to  be  layed  off  or  fired  should 
the  firm's  profitability  decline.  Howev- 
er, if  the  firm  gmerates  substantial 
profits,  the  employees  would  be  happy 
to  shue  in  them  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  owners  and  shareholders. 

Fktnn  an  employer's  perspective,  it 
may  appear  that  sharing  profits 
means  that  the  owners  or  the  share- 
holders risk  receiving  less  return  on 
their  investment.  When  the  firm  is 
doing  well,  the  owners  and  sharehold- 
ers would  be  ha«ipy  to  take  all  the 
firm's  profits  for  themselves.  This  Is 
true,  however,  only  when  the  firm  is 
generating  profits.  Firms  are  happy  to 
share  profits  with  employees  if  there 
are  no  profits  to  share. 

So,  there  is  a  sharp  difference  in 
perspective  between  employees  and 
employers  on  profit  sharing.  The  em- 
ployees tend  to  favor  profits  sharing 
when  there  are  profits  and  the  em- 
ployer favors  it  when  there  are  no 
profits  to  share.  The  availability  of  a 
tax  incentive  may  help  employees  and 


^loyers  to  reooncUe  these  different 
Ive  and  come  together  to  take 
associated  with  a  cash  profit- 
plan. 
I  jam  convinced  that  both  employees 
and  employers  have  an  Interest  in 
prdnt  sharing  both  when  a  firm  is 
propering  and  when  it  is  not.  I  believe 
this  because  both  have  an  interest  in 
the  productivity  and  profitability  of 
th^  firm  and  because  both  have  an  in- 
terest in  avoiding  layoffs  and  firings. 
It  K  my  Judgment,  however,  that  em- 
ployees and  employers  will  not  often 
recognize  this  common  interest  unless 
we  in  Government  take  some  steps  to 
enqoiuvge  employees  and  employers  to 
er  into  profit-sharing  agreements. 

of  the  rationale  for  providing 
acentive  for  a  cash  profit-sharing 
is  that  employees  ar  talcing  rislcs 
|er  a  profit-sharing  plan.  Senior 
wooers,  who  are  the  least  likely  to  be 
laid  off  or  fired  by  the  firm,  take  more 
risks  with  a  profit-sharing  plan  than 
do  less  senior  workers.  By  providing  an 
inc^tive.  the  risk  to  the  employee  in 
profit  sharing  is  somewhat  reduced. 
By  (taking  greater  risks,  the  senior  em- 
plo|ree  increases  the  likelihood  that 
the  Junior  employee  will  retain  his  or 
he^  Job  and  that  the  unemployed  may 
beidred. 

Similarly,  an  incentive  for  profit 
shading  will  reward  senior  employees, 
whl>  are  not  likely  to  be  laid  off  when 
a  fvm's  profits  decline,  for  taking  risks 
wh^n  the  primary  beneficiary  may  be 
a  junior  employee,  who  can  avoid 
being  laid  off  when  the  firm's  profits 
de<4lne.  To  the  extent  to  which  profit- 
firms  are  more  likely  hire  new 
workers  in  good  times,  both  the  ten- 
1  and  the  Junior  workers  are  taking 
which  benefit  the  unemployed 
worker. 

TJhere  are  reasons  why  currently  em- 
plotred  workers,  particularly  the  senior 
wofker,  have  less  interest  in  profit 
They  are  not  the  primary 
bedeficiaries  of  a  shared  profit  system. 
Bui,  the  society  as  a  whole  benefits 
unf er  a  shared  profit  system  and  that 
is  #hy  there  is  a  need  for  providing  a 
mopest  incentive  in  favor  of  profit 

mCD  VOR  A  TAX  OmBHTiVK 

lere  are,  of  coiu^se,  many  ways  in 
|ch  Government  can  encourage  one 
of  economic  behavior  over  an- 
er.  In  the  case  of  cash  profit  shar- 
the  Government  could  provide  in- 
iition  to  the  employers  and  em- 
i^ees  about  how  it  worlcs  and  what 
[benefits  may  be,  it  could  provide 
cash  incentives  to  employers  or 
?loyees  to  agree  to  share  profits 
it  could  provide  a  modest  tax  in- 
itive,  as  I  am  proposing  here, 
ultimately,  the  choice  of  the  type  of 
inoentive  most  appropriate  to  the  task 
is  a  matter  of  Judgment.  The  principal 
reasons  why  I  have  determined  that  a 
tax  incentive  is  the  m>propriate  ap- 
proach is  that  we  already  have  adopt- 
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ed  a  ta:  c  Incentive  in  favor  or  deferred 
profit  iharing  plans.  This  tax  incen- 
tive is  the  same  as  that  which  is  pro- 
vided ibr  many  types  of  retirement 
savings  plans,  namely  that  the  inside 
buUd-up  in  value  of  the  investment  is 
not  taxed  until  it  is  distributed  upon 
retiremient. 

The  current  tax  Inoentive  for  de- 
ferred profit  sharing  was  modified  in 
the  1986  tax  reform  legislation.  Under 
prior  Islw,  the  tax  deferral  on  deferred 
profit-s|iaring  plan  was  available  only 
when  ttie  "profits  of  the  employer's 
trade  or  business"  which  are  contrib- 
uted to  the  plan  was  based  on  a  "defi- 
nite predetermined  formula  for  allo- 
cating" these  profits  to  each  of  the  in- 
dividuals participating  in  the  plan.  For 
example,  the  formula  would  qualify  if 
it  "provides  for  an  allocation  in  pro- 
portion! to  the  basic  compensation  of 
each  pfuticipant"  in  the  retirement 
plan.  (IJI.S.  regulations  section 
1.401(0X1X11).) 

Under  the  tax  reform  legislation, 
however,  a  deferred  profit-sharing 
plan  may  qualify  for  favorable  tax 
treatment  "without  regard  to  current 
or  accutnulated  profits  of  the  employ- 
er." (Section  1136.)  in  short,  the  plan 
may  not  be  based  on  "profits"  at  all, 
but  rather  on  any  contribution  by  the 
employer  to  the  plan  from  any  ac- 
count df  the  firm.  The  firm  need  not 
generate  any  profits  or  it  may  make 
contributions  which  exceed  its  profits. 
It  is  no  longer  accurate  to  assume  that 
a  deferred  profit-sharing  plan  is  based 
on  the  profitability  of  the  firm. 

Ther«  are  some  profit-sharing  plans 
which  Permit  the  employee  to  take  his 
or  her  ( Ustribution  as  cash  or  to  invest 
it  in  a  ]  etirement  fund.  With  these  so- 
caUed  combination  profit-sharing 
plans,  employees  are  given  a  tax  incen- 
tive for  investing  the  profit  sharing  in 
the  retirement  plan,  and  a  disincentive 
for  takkig  it  as  a  cash  distribution. 

By  pipviding  a  slight  tax  incentive  in 
favor  of  cash  profit-sharing  plans,  my 
proposal  will  simply  balance  this  in- 
centive against  that  which  already 
exists  for  deferred  profit-sharing 
plans.  Ho  approach  on  cash  profit 
sharing  other  than  a  tax  incentive 
would  {provide  this  balance. 

The  incentive  I  have  proposed  for 
cash  profit-sharing  plans  is  modest  so 
that  it  will  not  overshadow  that  which 
already!  exists  for  deferred  profit-shar- 
ing plans.  It  is  hard  to  compare  a  tax 
exclusion  with  a  tax  deferral,  but  in 
my  Judgment  the  two  incentives  are 
roughly  equal  in  value  to  the  employ- 
ee.       I 

The  Objective  of  this  incentive  for 
cash  pkt)fit  sharing  is  to  encourage 
more  f  ums  to  consider  and  experiment 
with  cash  profit-sharing  plans.  If  no 
incentiye  is  offered  which  balances  the 
current  tax  incentive  in  favor  of  de- 
ferred brof  it-sharing  plans,  it  will  con- 
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tlnue  to  be  the  case  that  little  consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  cash  plans. 

With  an  incentive,  however,  more 
employers  and  employees  will  agree  to 
share  profits  on  a  cash  basis  and  other 
firms  and  other  employees  can  learn 
more  about  the  impact  of  these  plans 
on  productivity  and  on  the  employ- 
ment levels  of  the  firm.  In  short,  by 
providing  a  modest  incentive  in  this 
field,  both  the  private  and  public 
sector  can  become  much  more  familiar 
with  the  impact  of  cash  profit-sharing 
plans. 

UHXHIIVK,  HOT  PBIALTT 

It  Is  important  to  emphasize  the  dis- 
tinction between  an  incentive  and  a 
penalty.  In  this  case  my  proposal  is  to 
provide  a  modest  tax  incentive  in  favor 
of  cash  profit  sharing.  This  is  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  the  issue,  one  that 
permits  and  encourages  experimenta- 
tion with  cash  profit-sharing  plans, 
but  does  not  require  any  employer  or 
any  employee  to  agree  to  participate 
in  any  profit-sharing  plan. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  there  be  any 
penalty  on  firms  or  employees  which 
do  not  participate  in  a  profit-sharing 
plan.  Those  firms  and  employees  who 
participate  will  receive  a  modest  tax 
benefit  and  those  who  do  not  wiU  not 
receive  it. 

Undoubtedly,  the  existence  of  a 
modest  tax  incentive  in  favor  of  one 
activity  encourages  taxpayers  to 
engage  in  that  activity.  Employers  or 
employees  may  discuss  cash  profit 
sharing  in  a  new  light  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  intended.  Firms  may 
pressure  employees  to  participate  in 
profit-sharing  plans  or  employees  may 
pressure  their  employers  to  do  so,  de- 
pending on  the  profitability  of  the 
firm  and  the  tone  of  the  labor-man- 
agement relationship. 

Those  employers  or  employees  who 
are  not  interested  in  cash  profit  shar- 
ing have  no  reason  to  support  or 
oppose  this  proposal.  They  are  not  af- 
fected and  they  are  not  required  to 
take  any  action  in  order  to  qualify  for 
any  tax  benefit  they  currently  enjoy. 
They  are  only  affected  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  productivity  and  profit- 
ability of  their  competitors  is  en- 
hanced and  the  level  of  employment 
rises. 

A  TAKOniD  IHUKHTIVK  IS  IfSSDBD 

My  proposal  is  to  provide  a  modest 
and  targeted  tax  incentive  for  workers 
to  take  part  of  their  compensation  in 
the  form  of  cash  profit  sharing  instead 
of  as  a  fixed  wage.  My  proposal  is  care- 
fiilly  crafted  but,  beixig  the  first  pro- 
posal advanced  on  this  subject,  it  un- 
doubtedly can  be  further  refined. 

This  tax  incentive  takes  the  form  of 
an  exclusion  of  a  portion  of  the  em- 
ployee's salary  which  reflects  a  cash 
profit-sharing  distribution.  The  exclu- 
sion v>plies  only  to  the  cash  profit- 
sharing  distribution,  not  to  the  tax- 
payers base  wage  or  other  nonprofit- 
sharing  compensation. 


The  exclusion  from  taxation  for  the 
cash  profit-sharing  distribution  is 
modest,  25  percent.  (New  section 
135<AK1).)  This  exclusion  effectively 
reduces  the  top  marginal  tax  rate  on 
this  income  by  one  quarter,  from  28 
percent  to  21  percent.  This  reduction 
in  the  marginal  tax  rate  only  implies 
to  that  income  which  comes  from  the 
profit-sharing  distribution:  it  does  not 
affect  the  marginal  tax  rate  on  the 
taxpayers  other  income. 

The  incentive  accomplishes  its  objec- 
tives not  by  cushioning  the  shock 
when  a  firm  has  no  profits  to  distrib- 
ute, but  by  increasing  the  rewards 
when  profits  are  distributed.  The  tax 
incentive  rewards  employees  when 
their  efforts  lead  the  firm  to  profit- 
ability, rather  than  subsidizes  them 
when  their  efforts  do  not.  The  inoen- 
tive is  a  positive  one  which  magnifies 
the  benefits  of  a  profit-sharing  plan 
when  it  has  profits  to  distribute. 

The  incentive  is  available  only  when 
it  is  profits  which  are  distributed. 
Under  the  bill,  the  distribution  must 
be  of  the  "current  or  accumulated 
earnings  and  profits  of  the  employer 
.  .  ."  (Section  135(C)(1).)  In  order  to 
qualify  for  this  tax  benefit,  the  plan 
must  be  a  profit-sharing  plan  in  fact 
and  not  Just  in  name.  This  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  so-called  deferred 
profit-sharing  plans,  which  now  need 
not  be  based  on  a  diJstribution  of  prof- 
its. 

The  bill  permits  the  firm  to  arrange 
its  accoimting  system  to  reflect  more 
than  one  profit  center  within  the  firm 
and  to  distribute  profits  to  the  em- 
ployees of  a  number  of  divisions  in  the 
company  based  on  the  profits  of  that 
division.  It  will,  of  course,  require  less 
effort  for  most  firms  to  base  the  distri- 
bution on  the  profits  of  the  entire 
firm  or  at  least  it's  U.S.  profits.  It  may 
be  that  the  bill  should  not  permit  this 
flexibility  to  an  employer  because  it 
would  provide  too  many  opportimities 
for  manipulation  by  the  firm,  but  this 
is  a  matter  that  we  can  study  and 
debate  fiurther. 

The  incentive  is  available  only  to  the 
extent  to  which  an  employees  profit- 
sharing  distribution  exceeds  a  speci- 
fied minimum  level.  The  incentive  is 
available  only  for  those  distributions 
which  exceed  an  amoimt  which  is  5 
percent  of  the  wages  received  during 
the  plan  year  from  the  employer 
maintaining  the  plan.  (Section  135 
(bXD.)  This  incentive  begins  only 
when  the  amount  of  profits  which  are 
distributed  exceed  this  amount  and  it 
is  not  available  with  respect  to  the 
first  dollars  of  profits  distributed  to 
the  employee. 

This  floor  under  the  tax  exclusion 
provides  a  more  powerful  incentive  for 
the  employers  and  employees  to  agree 
to  an  ambitious  plan  and  to  generate 
more  profits.  This  limitation  also  will 
substantially  limit  the  cost  of  the  in- 
centive    in     Government     revenue. 


Unless  the  profit-sharing  plan  is  a  sig- 
nificant feature  of  the  firms'  compen- 
sation package,  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
much  effect  either  on  the  productivity 
of  the  woriier  or  the  number  of  em- 
ployees the  firm  employs. 

To  ensiue  that  firms  and  their  em- 
ployees do  not  manipulate  their  ccnn- 
pensation  systems  to  take  advantage 
of  this  tax  incentive,  the  bill  requires 
that  the  profit  sharing  distribution  be 
"only  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  for- 
mula set  forth  in  the  plan."  (Section 
135(dXl).)  Furthermore,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  any  change  in  the  formula 
"not  take  effect  until  the  second  year 
following  the  plan  year  in  which  the 
change  is  adopted  by  the  plan."  (Sec- 
tion 135(dX2).) 

These  two  limitations  prevoit  a  firm 
from  characterizing  discretionary  dis- 
tributions as  profit  sharing  and  from 
adjusting  the  formula  at  the  last 
minute.  Without  these  limitations 
there  might  be  a  temptation  for  a  firm 
to  recharacterizing  wages  as  profit 
sharing  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax 
preference  and  this  temptation  would 
be  especially  strong  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  there  wQl  be 
ample  profits  to  share.  By  requiring 
that  there  be  ample  lead-time  in  fixing 
the  formula  and  preventing  last- 
minute  changes  in  it,  a  firm  and  its 
employees  will  have  to  agree  to  share 
profits  when  it  is  not  clear  that  there 
will,  in  fact,  be  profits  to  share.  This  is 
precisely  the  Idnd  of  risk  that  will  lead 
them  to  greater  productivity. 

Time  is  an  important  element  of  risk 
in  the  case  of  any  investment  and  an 
employee's  willingness  to  tie  his  or  her 
pay  to  the  firm's  profits  is  Just  as 
much  an  investment  as  that  of  an  out- 
side investor.  It  is  relatively  easy  for 
an  employee  to  have  confidence  in  an 
investment  if  he  or  she  only  has  to 
hold  the  investment  for  only  a  few 
months.  In  a  few  months  one  is  not 
likely  to  be  surprised  by  the  course  of 
the  economy,  the  impact  of  competi- 
tion on  the  firm,  the  impact  of 
changes  in  technology.  There  is  safety 
in  liquidity.  It  Is  more  risky  to  hold 
that  same  investment  for  several 
years,  during  which  time  there  may  be 
dramatic  changes  in  the  economy, 
changes  in  the  mariiet,  changes  in 
technology  and  changes  in  the  firm's 
profitability. 

It  is  the  long-term  investment  that 
we  now  need  in  our  businesses  and  it  is 
failure  of  our  workers,  our  manager 
and  our  investors  to  make  these  long- 
term  investments  which  explains 
much  of  oiu-  current  competitive  prob- 
lems in  the  international  maiketplace. 
Improvements  in  productivity  and 
competitiveness  do  not  occur  over- 
night. Employers  and  employees  must 
work  together  both  in  the  good  times 
and  in  the  bad  times  to  remain  com- 
petitive. This  long-term,  cooperative 
relationship  is  crucial  and  that  is  what 
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this  2  year  requirement  is  intended  to 
encourage. 

The  limitation  oo  chansee  in  the 
praftt^harinc  formula  will,  in  effect. 
require  that  a  formula  be  set  at  least  2 
years  before  the  level  of  proflts  for  a 
given  year  are  detennined.  If.  for  ex- 
ample, a  change  in  the  plan  is  ap- 
proved on  December  31.  of  1986.  it 
could  go  into  effect  for  profits  that  are 
earned  starting  in  January  1.  IMS. 
The  determination  of  how  much  in 
proBts  are  earned  in  that  year  prob- 
ably would  not  be  known  until  early 
1M9.  after  the  books  are  closed  on 
IMS.  So.  the  Impact  of  any  change  in 
the  formula  on  the  amoimt  of  a  profit- 
sharing  distribution  would  not  be 
known  for  at  least  24  months  after  the 
change  is  made. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  require  the  f  uU  2-year  hold- 
ing period  because  even  a  1-year  hold- 
ing poiod  would  toad  to  be  at  least 
several  months  longer  than  1  year.  It 
may  well  be  that  a  16  month  time  ho- 
rten  is  long  enough  to  prevent  any 
manipulation  of  the  plan  and  to  en- 
courage employers  and  enudoyees  to 
make  long-term  investments  in  pro- 
ductivity. I  would  be  happy  to  explore 
this  issue  further. 

This  modest  tax  Incentive  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  tax  shelter  for  highly 
canpoisated  employees.  To  avoid  this 
result,  the  legjalatinn  provides  this  tax 
incentive  only  where  the  profit-shar- 
ing plan  is  fair  to  the  low  income 
workos  at  the  firm.  (Section  135  (e).) 
Any  plan  which  discriminates  in  favor 
of  highly  compensated  employees 
would  not  qualify  for  the  tax  incen- 
tive. This  antidiaerimlnatlon  require- 
ment is  common  to  all  tax-favored 
poision  plans. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  formula 
may  distribute  profits  on  the  basis  of 
tiie  employee's  prorate  share  of  the 
wages  paid  by  the  firm.  The  bill  states 
that  "a  plan  shall  not  be  considered 
discriminatory  merely  because  the 
benefits  under  the  plan  bear  a  uni- 
form relationship  to  the  compensation 
*  *  *  of  the  employees."  (Section  135 
(eX3).)  Firms  would  not  need  to  dis- 
tribute profits  equally  on  a  per  cwita 
basis  to  all  employees  covered  by  the 
plan. 

In  addition,  to  ensure  that  highly 
compensated  employees  do  not  receive 
a  disproportionate  tax  benefit,  there  is 
a  cap  on  the  amount  of  income  which 
may  be  excluded  from  taxation  of 
$3,000.  (Section  135(aX2).)  This  means 
that  the  size  of  the  profit  «h*ring  dJ^. 
tribution  may  be  at  least  four  times 
this  amount.  $12,000.  because  the  ex- 
clusion is  for  only  25  percent  of  the 
profit  sharing  distribution.  This  does 
not  take  into  account  the  .5-percent 
floor. 

To  avoid  this  tax  preference  from 
adversely  affecting  the  progressivlty 
of  the  tax  system,  the  income  which  is 
excluded  from  taxation  is  included  as 


tei 


a  lax  prefermce  item  in  the  alternate 
mj  nimum  tax.  (Section  2(b).)  Under 
th  i  new  tax  reform  legislation  the 
ml  oimum  tax  rate  for  individuals  is  set 
at  21  percent,  the  same  marginal  tax 
ra  e  as  is  set  in  my  pnqx)eaL 

]  Inally.  to  ensure  that  all  of  these 
llE  dtations  are  complied  with  in  full, 
the  bill  specifies  that  the  profit  shar- 
ing plan  must  be  improved  in  advance 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
(Section  135(f).) 

The  choice  of  a  25-percent  exclusion 
ca«  be  debated.  In  my  view,  providing 
fof  an  exclusion  larger  than  25  per- 
t  might  be  counterproductive  be- 
lt could  encourage  employees  to 
to  a  cash  profit  shuing  plan 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
lir  tax  liability.  My  bill  would 
risk  the  primary  purpose  of 
ch  is  to  generate  profits  and  long- 
te^  growth  in  the  marketplace.  It 
wclold  be  inconsistent  to  provide  an  in- 
tive  for  risk  taking  when  the  incen- 
is  so  large  that  it  takes  the  risk 
of  the  venture. 

ith  this  proposal  on  cash  profit 
I  do  not  claim  that  the  sys- 
of  compensation  in  this  country 
wi|l  change  if  only  a  certain  tax  incen- 
tive is  in  place.  The  mai^etplace  is 
m4ch  too  complicated  to  be  manipu- 
layd  solely  by  various  tax  incentives. 
W|iile  I  believe  that  profit  sharing 
plans  can  increase  the  productivity  of 
a  firm,  firms  have  many  reasons  for 
increasing  productivity  other  than  to 
increase  the  amount  of  any  profit 
sharing  distributions  and  they  adopt 

f.  sharing  plans  for  reasons  other 
Increasing  productivity. 
mnciT  KBDncnoii 
h  of  these  limitations  on  the  size 
and  availability  of  the  tax  incentive 
targets  the  tax  incentive  to  actiieve 
the  maximum  effect.  Just  as  impor- 
tt,  however,  these  limitations  reduce 
drain  on  Federal  tax  revenue  from 
;ing  the  incentive  into  law. 
le  25  percent  exclusion.  5  percent 
»r  and  the  $3,000  limitation  on  the 
tusion  each  serve  to  limit  the 
aniount  of  tax  revenue  which  will  be 
loit.  If  it  is  found  that  the  revenue 
lo^  is  still  excessive,  further  limita- 
tions may  have  to  be  adopted. 

In  introducing  this  proposal  I  am 
well  aware  that  standing  alone  this 
bit  would  probably  lose  revenue,  at 
le4st  under  the  tyi>e  of  analysis  per- 
formed by  the  joint  committee  on  tax- 
ation. I  could  argue  that  this  proposal 
would  easily  pay  for  itself  If  it  in- 
creases productivity  or  reduces  unem- 
ployment, as  it  proliably  would. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  ciurent 
requirement  of  the  Oramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  legislation  that  anyone  ad- 
vancing a  proposal  which  loses  reve- 
nue must  suggest  a  way  to  pick  up 
thfit  same  amount  of  revenue — or  cut 
spending  in  that  same  amount— in 
order  to  finance  the  proposal. 
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At  tills  point.  I  am  introducing  the 
proposal  to  stimulate  debate.  I  would 
not  se«»k  to  legislative  action  on  the 
propoad  until  there  is  an  agreement 
on  hofv  to  offset  the  revenue  loss 
which  would  occur. 

CUHBSirT  TBKHD  TOWAWM  niOITT  SHARIRO 

The  relationship  between  profit 
and  employment  and  the  need 
for  a  iax  incentive  to  encourage  the 
use  of  profit  sharing  are  new  issues  for 
debate]  But.  in  the  labor  market  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Parliament  in 
Englaiyl  the  trend  in  favor  of  profit 
and  in  favor  of  tax  incentives 
for  prolnt  sharing  are  evident. 

Itfany  labor  contracts  negotiated  in 
recent  years  substitute  lump-sum  pay- 
ments for  increases  in  the  base  wage. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Lalior  Sta- 
tistics, one-third  of  the  major  collec- 
tive b^irgaining  agreements  in  1986 
provided  for  lump-sum  payments.  The 
relationship  between  these  lump-sum 
payments  and  profitability  is  not  pre- 
cise. bi|t  from  the  employer's  perspec- 
tive the  lump-sum  pajnnent  bears  a 
definite  relationship  to  profitability. 
When  the  firm  prospers,  the  employ- 
ers will  agree  to  lump-sum  payments 
and  pi^iunably  if  the  firm  does  not 
prosper  the  employers  will  resist 
them.  The  size  of  the  lumi>-siun  pay- 
ment is  not  based  on  a  precise  formula 
related  to  profits,  but  the  payments 
are  siiiilar  in  concept  to  profit  shar- 
ing.    J 

Emp^yees  tend  to  view  lump-sum 
payments  with  great  suspicion.  They 
understand  that  increasing  the  base 
wage  i^  a  more  direct  way  to  ensure 
that  their  wages  will  continue  to  grow 
year  by  year.  They  feel  uncomfortable 
with  lump-sum  payments  which  may 
be  made  this  year  but  not  made  in 
some  subsequent  year.  They  tend  to 
oppose!  liunp-sum  payments  for  the 
same  iteason  they  may  oppose  profit 
arrangements;  namely,  that 
both  ihtroduce  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty into  their  compensation. 

Witn  the  increased  use  of  liunp-simi 
payments,  however,  the  debate  on 
profit  sharing  plans  will  be  more  fo- 
cused. It  may  be  that  profit  sharing 
arrangements  will  appear  less  risky 
than  lump-sum  payments  because 
profit  sharing  is  based  on  a  formula 
and  lump-sum  pajmients  are  not.  But. 
my  pomt  is  that  the  trend  in  the  mar- 
ketplace already  is  in  the  direction  of 
compe^isaUon  arrangements  similar  to 
profit  isharing.  What  is  needed  is  a 
nudge  Ifrom  government  policy  to  en- 
courage this  trend. 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  re- 
cently has  taken  the  step  to  provide  a 
tax  incentive  in  favor  of  cash  profit 
sharing  which  is  quite  similar  to  that 
which 'I  propose  here.  On  March  17, 
1987,  the  Parliament  adopted  a  budget 
which  includes  a  tax  preference  for 
cash  profit  sharing.  Specifically,  the 
budget}  provides  that  half  of  an  em- 


ployee's profit-related  pay  will  be  tax 
free  up  to  the  point  where  this  pay  is 
20  percent  of  the  employee's  pay  or 
3,000  pounds  (roughly  $4,800).  which- 
ever is  lower,  ("tax  relief  on  profit-re- 
lated pay  doubles  to  50  percent  of 
linked  eamhigs."  Financial  Times, 
March  18,  1987.)  In  his  statement  pre- 
senting the  budget.  Mr.  Nigel  Lawson. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  argued 
that  with  profit-related  pay  "the 
workforce  would  have  a  more  direct 
personal  interest  in  the  profits  earned 
by  the  firm  or  unit  for  wliich  they 
work"  and  "there  would  be  a  greater 
degree  of  flexibility  in  the  face  of 
chan^ng  mariiet  conditions."  (Id.)  this 
proposal  is  projected  to  reduce  govern- 
ment revenue  by  50  million  pounds 
(roughly  $80  million  in  1988-1989). 

In  order  to  quality,  the  profit  shar- 
ing plan  must  "establish  a  clear  rela- 
tionship between  the  share  distribu- 
tion and  the  audited  profits  generated 
by  the  firm.  New  recruits  of  the  firm 
and  part-time  workers  may  be  ex- 
cluded, but  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
other  employees  of  the  firm  must  be 
covered  by  the  plan.  The  amount  of 
the  distribution  must  be  at  least  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  pay  of  the  participat- 
ing employees.  The  plan  must  remain 
in  effect  for  at  least  1  year.  The  prof- 
its may  be  related  to  a  unit  of  a  firm, 
not  Just  to  the  profits  of  the  whole 
firm.  This  plan  in  England  was  pro- 
posed by  the  C^hancellor,  in  part,  on 
the  basis  of  consultations  with  Profes- 
sor Weitzman. 

KELATIOIfSHIP  TO  CAPTTAL  GAINS 

This  bill  on  cash  profit  sharing  bears 
a  strong  relationship  to  another  bill  I 
have  introduced  today  to  reinstate  a 
modest  tax  differential  for  capital 
gains.  With  respect  to  both  profit 
sharing  and  ci4>ital  gains,  the  employ- 
ees and  investors  are  taking  a  similar 
kind  of  risk;  namely,  that  the  firm  for 
which  they  work  or  in  which  they 
invest  will  not  prosper  and  that  as  a 
result  they  will  not  receive  as  much 
pay  or  return  on  their  investment. 

Indeed,  in  the  case  of  cash  profit 
sharing  and  venture  capital  invest- 
ments, the  worker  and  investor  may 
receive  nothing  at  all  in  return  for  the 
risk  and  investments  they  have  taken. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  risk 
taking  and  investing  we  should  be  en- 
couraging them  to  take.  It  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  competitiveness  of  our 
country  that  they  take  these  risks  and 
make  these  investments. 

In  both  cases  the  workers  and  inves- 
tors are  investing  in  the  firm,  the 
worker  with  his  labor  and  the  Investor 
with  his  capital.  Their  involvement  is 
personal  and  long-term. 

In  both  cases  the  workers  and  inves- 
tors are  working  with  the  enterprise 
over  a  long  period  of  time  to  ensure  its 
economic  success.  Under  most  profit 
sharing  plans  the  workers  must  work 
for  the  firm  for  at  least  for  1  full  year 
to  participate  in  the  distribution  of 


profits  and  the  investors  must  hold  his 
investment  in  the  firm  for  a  minimum 
of  four  years. 

In  both  cases,  the  workers  and  inves- 
tors cannot  walk  away  from  the  firm 
and  receive  any  tax  benefits. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  woi^ers  and 
investors  should  be  considered  on  a 
par  with  one  another.  Both  have 
somethtaig  to  offer  to  an  enterprise 
and  neither  is  more  important  than 
the  other.  Far  too  often  our  economic 
system  and  our  business  managers 
place  a  higher  premium  on  investment 
capital  than  on  human  capital  The 
tax  system  should  give  workers  and  in- 
vestors the  same  incentives  to  take 
risks  and  it  should  reward  the  risk 
taking  by  workers  and  investors  simi- 
larly. It  is  vital  that  capital  and  labor 
be  treated  ssmunetrically,  and,  just  as 
hnportant,  that  this  be  the  perception 
of  both  investors  and  employees. 

It  is  important  that  woricers  and  in- 
vestors support  one  another  in  taking 
risks  and  making  investments.  If  work- 
ers can  themselves  receive  a  reward 
for  risk  taking,  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  support  providing  a  reward  to 
investors  who  take  risks.  The  absence 
of  such  support  had  something  to  do 
with  the  demise  of  the  capital  gains 
exclusion  in  the  1986  tax  reform  legis- 
lation. 

If  the  risks  that  investors  and  work- 
ers take  are  comparable  and  if  the  re- 
wards are  comparable,  we  can  help  to 
forge  an  alliance  between  woricers  and 
investors  for  the  common  good  of  the 
enterprise.  We  need  to  form  these  alli- 
ances instead  of  providing  special 
treatment  to  only  one  type  of  risk 
taker.  We  need  to  break  down  the 
class  distinction  between  workers  and 
investors.  Workers  are  just  as  impor- 
tant as  investors  in  increasing  the  pro- 
ductivity and  competitiveness  of  a 
firm. 

Indeed,  in  a  very  real  sense  workers 
who  participate  in  profit  sharing  plans 
should  be  seen  as  investors  in  the  firm 
for  wliich  they  work. 

These  two  proposals  could  interact 
in  another  important  way  when  a  firm 
determines  to  create  both  a  cash  profit 
sharing  plan  and  offers  incentive  stock 
options  in  the  firm  to  its  employees 
and  if  these  employees  hold  the  stock 
for  a  substantial  period  of  time  while 
they  work  for  the  firm.  Both  profit 
sharing  plans  and  stock  option  plans 
give  the  employees  a  strong  interest  in 
the  profitability  of  the  firm.  These 
two  bills  may  lead  firms  to  establish 
both  profit  sharing  and  stock  options 
plans,  which  will  double  the  incentives 
for  productivity.  The  stodc  option 
plan,  however,  would  have  to  Involve 
initial  public  offerings  or  secondary  of- 
ferings of  stock  by  the  firm,  which  is 
the  type  of  equity  holding  which  is 
given  a  tax  preference  under  my  cap- 
ital gains  proposal. 

The  synergism  between  these  pro- 
posals will  enhance  the  two  most  im- 


portant inputs  in  stimulating  produc- 
tivity, sufficient  capital  and  employee 
cooperation.  Firms  need  both  more 
capital  to  use  the  latest  technologies 
and  they  need  workers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  productivity  improvements.  If 
workers  will  not  cooperate  when  the 
firm  wants  to  utilize  new  technologies, 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  that 
the  firm  has  the  capital  to  obtain 
these  new  technologies.  We  need  ven- 
ture workers  as  much  as  we  need  ven- 
ture cM>ital  and  providing  an  incentive 
for  both  is  mutually  reinforcing. 

If  the  firm  \&  less  inclined  to  lay  off 
workers,  the  workers  will  have  more 
loyalty  to  the  firm.  One  reason  why 
workers  have  littie  loyalty  to  their 
firm  now  is  that  they  are  the  first  to 
suffer  when  the  firm's  profitability  de- 
clines. If  the  employees  are  willing  to 
share  in  the  belt-tightening  which 
comes  when  profits  decline,  this  will- 
ingness should  and  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  firm  by  retaining  woriiers  on  the 
payroll  during  the  lean  years. 

If  a  firm  which  has  suffered  lean 
times  becomes  profitable  again,  its 
woricers  should  be  rewarded.  They  un- 
doubtedly were  an  important  part  of 
the  reason  why  the  firm  regained  its 
profitability.  If  the  firm's  profitability 
grows  dramatically,  woi^ers  should 
see  their  rewards  rise.  Employees 
should  be  interested  in  maTimiging 
the  firm's  profitability,  not  simply  in 
whether  the  firm  manages  to  generate 
a  mtnimiiTn  level  of  profits. 

Pidring  these  two  proposals  meets 
another  important  objective,  reducing 
the  distortions  which  the  Tax  Code 
creates  for  one  tjrpe  of  investment 
over  another.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  tax  reform  bill,  there  was  a  strong 
bias  in  favor  of  capital  investment  and 
a  bias  against  investment  in  human 
capital.  This  bias  was  due  to  the  cap- 
ital gains  exclusion,  the  investment 
tax  credit  and  the  accelerated  depre- 
ciation schedules.  One  of  the  ration- 
ales for  eliminating  the  capital  gains 
excliision,  repealing  the  investment 
tax  credit,  and  cutting  back  on  the  de- 
preciation schedules  was  to  reduce  this 
bias  in  favor  of  capital  investment.  It 
is  not  clear  to  me  that  this  rationale 
makes  economic  sense  but  with  respect 
to  the  bill  I  introduce  today  the  tax  in- 
centives given  for  investments  of  cap- 
ital and  investments  in  human  capital 
are  identical. 

A  M ODBBT  PKOrOSAL 

Tax  incentives  are  a  small  part  of 
the  system  of  incentives  which  lead  in- 
dividuals to  take  action.  In  tills  case, 
the  tax  incentives  are  modest  and  they 
are  not  so  large  that  they  can  be  ex- 
pected to  dramatically  alter  the  incli- 
nation of  workers  or  investors  to  take 
risks  and  make  investments.  But,  by 
providing  these  modest  tax  incentives, 
we  can  make  an  important  statement 
of  policy:  risk  taking  by  workers  and 
investors  is  valuable  to  our  country 
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It  Is  Important  enough  to  be  re- 
warded. Thii  itatement,  taken  togeth- 
er with  many  other  factors  which  are 
enoouracins  waikim  and  investors  to 
focus  CO  productivity  and  economic 
growth,  can  be  part  of  a  return  to 
oompettfelveness  tot  our  country. 

Hie  Oovenunent  needs  to  take  risks 
if  it  is  to  have  any  credibility  in  calling 

00  the  private  sector  to  do  so  as  welL 
We  should  look  to  our  Oovemment  to 
provide  constructive  leadership  and  to 
use  the  resources  available  to  it  to  en- 
courage economic  behavior  that  bene- 
fits the  society  and  the  economy.  Here 

1  would  have  the  Government  say  that 
the  risks  associated  with  cash  profits 
sharing  arrangements  are  valuable 
*n«wig*»  to  the  society  as  a  whole  that 
they  should  be  owouraged  and  re- 
warded. 

This  is  a  modest  proposaL  It  leans  in 
the  rii^t  direction.  It  will  stimulate 
dlscussioai  In  the  Congress.  If  enacted 
it  win  stimulate  discussioDs  between 
employos  and  employees.  It  should 
encourage  more  firms  to  Implement 
cash  profit  sharing  plans.  Then  we  all 
can  see  whether  these  plans  have  the 
positive  effect  that  we  expect  that 
they  wOl  have. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  compiled  a 
technical  memorandum  on  this  pro- 
posal, which  I  will  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  anyone  else  upon  request. 
In  the  interest  of  not  being  too 
lengthy  in  the  Rscord,  I  am  not  in- 
soting  it  here.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
or  their  staffs  will  take  the  time  to 
carefully  study  this  important  docu- 
ment 

The  bill  will  also  be  forwarded  to 
Members  and  other  interested  parties 
upon  request.^ 

By  Mr.  FORD: 

S.  933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  minimize 
the  impact  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  unexpected  provisions  of  leg- 
islation pnvocdng  the  imposition  of 
large  unfunded  costs  on  such  govern- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, 
imniaziini  tHi  mpAci  or  unisuTioir  pro- 

Fosno  uuuB  uarusuKD  kzpkksb  to  state 

AMB  LOCAL  OOVBWIIBSn 

•  Mr.  FORD.  BIr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  create 
a  procedural  safeguard  against  con- 
gressional measures  that  impose  major 
new  costs  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  bill  is  a  Senate  companion 
bill  to  legislation  introduced  in  the 
House.  HJl.  1278.  by  Congressman 
Babmard  of  Gemvla. 

As  a  former  Oovemor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
sometimes  aslcs  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  assume  responsibilities  and 
deliver  services  without  any  consider- 
ation of  how  such  mandates  will  affect 
our  constituents  as  State  and  local 


taxpayers.  In  these  times  of  Federal 
biidgetary  restraint,  the  tendency  to 
st^ft  the  costs  of  providing  services 
fr^m  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  State 
and  local  governments  is  creating  un- 
fimded  mandates. 

^e  legislation  I  introduce  today 
does  not  prohibit  Congress  from  im- 
posing unfunded  mandates  upon  State 
an  i  local  governments.  It  simply  es- 
tal  dishes  a  procedural  red  flag  to 
en  lure  that  we  are  fully  aware  of  the 
tn  le  fiscal  impact  of  the  requirements 
CcDgress  imposes  upon  these  govem- 
m(  nts.  This  bill  would  create  a  point 
of  order  against  legislation  which  im- 
popes  a  net  cost  of  $50  million  or  more 
oni  States  and  localities.  However, 
acuon  taken  pursuant  to  a  sequester 
order  under  Oranun-Rudman-Holllngs 
woild  not  be  subject  to  such  a  point  of 
orfer. 

tlie  bill  would  also  expand  existing 
provisions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  the 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees, 
injconjunction  with  the  report  on  the 
budget  resolution,  conduct  an  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  budgetary  deci^ons 
oni  State  and  local  governments.  This 
provision  wiU  ensvire  that  we  in  Con- 
gress are  aware  of  the  fiscal  impact  of 
our  actions  on  not  Just  the  Federal 
d^icit  but  on  our  State  and  local  gov- 
er^mients  as  well. 

1  continue  to  be  concerned  about  the 
ipt  termination  of  the  General 
renue  Sharing  Program  and  the 
continuing  Federal  cuts  in 
Her  programs  have  had  on  our  State 
local  governments.  Revenue  shar- 
provided  one  of  the  most  efficient 
effective  means  of  financial  assist- 
to  our  States  and  localities  in 
eting  the  costs  of  unfunded  Federal 
ites  such  as  environmental  pro- 
ion.  This  bill  will  not  replace  those 
nor  will  it  guarantee  that  fur- 
ther cuts  in  Federal  programs  will  not 
be  made.  But  it  will  ensure  that  we  in 
Congress  do  not  act  to  terminate  pro- 
grams or  mandate  new  services  with- 
ovt,  knowing  the  costs  we  are  imposing 
on  State  and  local  governments. 

This  legislation  is  a  small  gesture  on 
the  part  of  Congress  in  recognition  of 
the  Important  role  our  partners  in 
St^te  and  local  governments  play  in 
providing  necessary  services  to  our 
co^istituents.  As  we  continue  to  reduce 
Fttleral  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  responsibilities  and 
services  we  demand  from  them,  the 
very  least  we  can  do  is  to  carefully  un- 
derstand and  recognize  the  costs  we 
Innose  upon  them. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  the  Nation- 
al iOovemors'  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tives. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion and  send  a  message  to  our  con- 
stituents back  home  that  we  will  care- 
fialy  weigh  our  actions  before  we  shift 
f  i^uicial  burdens  on  to  State  and  local 
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governments,  and  ultimately  the  tax- 
payers* 


By  Mr.   CRANSTON 
self.  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr. 


(for  hlm- 

KumEuv, 

iMr.  DxCoHcnn,  Mr.  Oobc.  Mr. 

iHoLLiHOS,     Mr.     KsRST,     Mr. 

J  MoTHiBAH,  and  Mr.  Rmas): 

S.  9314.  A  bill  to  authorize  paamients 

to  States  to  assist  in  improving  the 

quality  of  child  care  services:  to  the 

Conunfttee  on  Labor  and  Hunum  Re- 

sourcei. 

CBU^-CMX  STAMDABIM  OtraCVUXin  ACT 

Mr.  fCRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today.  S.  934,  the  pro- 
posed Child  Care  Standards  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1987.  This  measure  is 
based  upon  legislation  I  first  intro- 
duced during  the  99th  Congress  as  S. 
810.  Portions  of  S.  810  were  i4>proved 
by  the  senate  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
1988  dontinuing  resolution.  Unfortu- 
natelyj  we  were  able  to  complete 
action  |on  these  provisions  duiing  the 
lastCc 

This  I  bill  is  intended  to  stimulate 
State  efforts  to  review  and  upgrade 
State  ihild  care  licensing  and  regula- 
tion systems  and  procedures,  thereby 
providing  lietter  protections  and  qual- 
ity of  pare  for  children.  Joining  with 
me  as  cosponsors  are  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Children. 
FamUy,  Drugs  and  Alcoholism,  the 
Senatdr  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  cliairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  knd  Human  Resources,  the  Sen- 
ator fijom  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kbhhe- 
te  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
[],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
GoRZ],  the  Senator  from 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollihgs],  the 
from  Massachusetts  [BCr. 
the  Senator  from  New  York 
[OTNIHAIT],  and  the  Senator 
Ichigan  [Mr.  Risglx].  I  am 
to  cosponsor  legislation  aimed 
iving  the  qiiality  of  family  day 
»grams  which  the  Senator  from 
icut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  also  intro- 
ducing today.  It  is  my  hope  that  these 
two  measures  will  be  acted  upon  swift- 
ly in  tl^  Congress. 

miD  FOR  mPBOVnOEIITS 

ident,  I  would  like  to  share 
^y  colleagues  some  of  the  histo- 
id my  efforts  in  this  area.  In 
1984,  l^ongress  enacted  legislation  as 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  1985  continuing 
resolu^on,  section  401  of  Public  Law 
98-4731  aimed  at  encouraging  States  to 
requirf  national  criminal  records 
checkd  for  child  care  workers  and 
others  who  work  with  young  children. 
That  legislation  also  provided  funding 
for  training  programs,  including  train- 
ing in  the  prevention  of  child  abuse  in 
child  oare  settings  for  child  care  work- 
ers and  others.  The  1984  legislation, 
which  I  was  the  result  of  efforts  in  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DaCoNcnnl,  and  in  the  House  by 
my  colleague  from  California.  Repre- 


sentative Obobox  Mn.TJ>,  added  $25 
million  to  the  $2.7  billion  appropria- 
tion for  social  services  block  grants  to 
the  States  under  title  ZZ  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Although  the  1984  legislation  repre- 
sented an  important  first  step  toward 
helping  protect  the  well-being  of 
young  children  in  child  care  settings, 
it  is  clear  that  there  are  many  more 
complex  issues  that  relate  to  the  qual- 
ity of  care  provided  to  children  in 
these  programs  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed. Simply  running  the  names  of 
child  care  woi^ers  through  FBI  com- 
puters cannot  alone  guarantee  that 
children  are  adequately  protected  and 
served  in  child  care  programs.  The 
qualifications  of  child  care  workers, 
their  training  and  supervision,  the 
ratio  of  adults  to  children,  health  and 
safety  standards,  and  parental  access 
and  participation  are  some  of  the  criti- 
cal factors  which  affects  the  quality  of 
care  that  a  child  is  likely  to  receive. 

I  first  introduced  S.  810  on  March 
28,  1985,  to  build  upon  the  1-year  pro- 
vision in  the  legislation  passed  in  the 
fall  of  1984  on  the  fiscal  year  1985  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  to  expand  those 
efforts  in  order  to  confront  many 
issues  that  affect  the  quality  of  child 
care.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  in  Decem- 
ber 1985  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Conunittee  agreed  to  include  in  the 
fiscal  year  1986  continuing  resolution 
an  amendment  in  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DxCoircna]  and  I  proposed  to  contin- 
ue to  make  available  to  the  States  the 
$25  million  for  chUd  care  training  ac- 
tivities which  was  authorized  and  pro- 
vided for  under  Public  Law  98-473.  Un- 
fortunately, we  were  unable  to  per- 
suade the  House  conferees  to  retain 
these  provisions  in  the  final  fiscal  year 
1986  continuing  resolution.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that,  with  strong  support  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [BCr. 
Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kenitedy],  the  ctudr- 
men,  respectively,  of  the  subconomit- 
tee  and  full  committee  with  Jurisdic- 
tion over  this  bill,  we  will  complete 
action  on  this  proposal  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

RILATIORBRIF  TO  S.  4 

The  bUl  I  am  introducing  today  de- 
rives from  provisions  of  S.  4,  the  pro- 
posed Child  Care  Assistance  Act  of 
1987,  Which  I  first  introduced  in  1979 
in  the  96th  Congress  and  which  I  in- 
troduced again  as  S.  4  in  a  revised 
form  in  this  Congress  on  January  6, 
1987.  S.  4  is  a  comprehensive  child 
care  proposal  which  includes  similar 
provisions  to  improve  child  care  licens- 
ing and  monitoring  procedures.  My 
support  for  this  new  bill  being  intro- 
duced today  does  not  represent  any 
lessening  of  conviction  on  my  part 
that  the  comprehensive  approach  rep- 
resented by  S.  4  is  much  needed.  Re- 
garding that  approach,  I  refer  inter- 
ested Senators  to  my  introductory  re- 


marks at  S168  of  the  Cowobcssioiial 
Raooas  of  January  7,  1987.  Rather,  I 
am  proceeding  with  smaller  initiatives 
in  recognition  of  the  reality  of  the 
budget  problem  confronting  us  and  in 
order  to  help  widen  the  base  of  sup^ 
port  for  legislation  deiding  with  child 
care  issues.  I  am  also  actively  involved 
in  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  new 
alliance  for  better  child  care  [ABC]  a 
coalition  of  organizations  working  on 
addressing  the  national  child  care 
crisis  in  a  comprehensive  fashion.  My 
statement  on  this  exciting  new  child 
care  effort  appears  in  the  Cohgrxs- 
siOHAL  RacoRD  of  February  26,  1987  at 
S2423. 

WmS  VAKIATIORS  IX  STATX  STAIOkARSS  FOB 
CHnj>  CAU  PROORAia 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  improve 
standards  and  monitoring  procedures 
for  child  care  programs  has  become  a 
matter  of  increasing  urgency  in  the 
past  several  years.  The  sexual  abuse 
cases  which  have  attracted  media  at- 
tention are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
problem.  In  many  States,  regulation  of 
child  care  programs  is  totally  insuffi- 
cient. A  document  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices in  January  1985  in  response  to  cer- 
tain provisions  of  Public  Law  98-473 
demonstrates  in  a  dramatic  way  the 
tremendous  range  tn  States'  standards 
for  child  care  programs.  Although  all 
States  require  child  care  centers  to 
meet  some  licensing  requirements  and 
most  regulate  family  day  care  homes 
in  some  fashion,  these  requirements 
vary  tremendously. 

ADULT  CaXLD  BTtrf  RATIOS 

For  example,  limitations  on  the 
number  of  children  cared  for  by  each 
adult  is  a  critical  factor  in  assuring  the 
quality  of  care  provided.  Although  a 
niuiber  of  States,  including  my  own 
State  of  California,  limit  to  three  or 
four  the  nimiber  of  children  below  age 
1  that  can  be  cared  for  by  one  adult, 
other  States  allow  one  adult  to  care 
for  as  many  as  eight  infants.  The  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association  has 
recommended  a  staff -child  ratio  of  one 
adult  for  every  three  children  under 
the  age  of  2.  As  Edward  Zigler,  former 
head  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  during  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, has  been  quoted  as  sajring,  "How 
could  one  caregiver  get  eight  babies 
out  of  a  burning  building?" 

With  regard  to  older  children,  the 
HHS  document  indicates  that,  as  of 
October  1981.  while  SUtes  like  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  North  Dakota. 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  and  Virginia  require  1  adult 
for  every  10  4-year  olds.  States  like  Ar- 
izona, Delaware,  Hawaii.  North  Caroli- 
na, South  Carolina,  and  Texas  allow  1 
adult  to  care  for  twice  that  number- 
that  is  20  children  supervised  by  1 
adult. 


RAFF  OUALIFICATIOBS  AMD  TRAOnVa 

Similarly,  although  it  is  genially 
recognized  that  Uie  quallf Icatkms  and 
training  of  child  care  wwken  and 
those  who  operate  child  care  centers 
are  critical  to  the  quality  of  the  care 
provided  to  the  children.  States  vary 
widely  in  these  requirements  for  these 
individuals.  For  example,  although  18 
States  require  directors  of  child  care 
centers  to  be  21  years  or  older.  15 
States  have  no  requlranents  regarding 
the  age  of  center  directors.  Although 
23  States  requires  that  these  center  di- 
rectors be  at  least  high  school  gradu- 
ates or  hold  GED  certificates,  11 
States  have  no  educational  require- 
ments for  center  directors.  Eighteen 
States  require  at  least  2  years  of  rele- 
vant experience  for  center  directors, 
but  eight  States  have  no  requirements 
regarding  the  experience  of  center  di- 
rectors. 

As  to  child  care  workers,  the  dispari- 
ties are  Just  as  great.  Although  21 
States  require  that  child  care  workers 
in  child  care  centers  have  a  high 
school  diplODia  or  GED.  5  States  re- 
quire only  that  they  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  13  States  have  no  re- 
quirements at  all  regarding  the  educa- 
tional background  of  workers  in  cen- 
ters. 

According  to  the  HHS  docimient,  36 
States  do  have  some  requirements  re- 
garding participation  by  child  care 
center  staff  in  inservice  training  pro- 
grams. These  requirements,  however, 
range  from  very  general  directives 
that  staff  be  provided  appropriate  in- 
service  training  to  very  q>ecific  re- 
quirements, including  designating  the 
subject  areas  to  be  covered.  For  exam- 
ple, HHS  cited  Nevada  as  requiring 
that  aU  new  center  employees  must  be 
given  training  with  respect  to  the  cen- 
ter's policies,  procedures,  and  program 
and.  requiring  new  staff,  within  6 
months  of  employment,  to  partic^Mite 
in  an  intitial  course  in  child  care  and 
thereafter  participate  in  3  hours  of 
training  each  year  through  workshops, 
conferences,  or  formal  training.  North 
Dakota  requires  an  initial  2-day  orien- 
tation for  new  staff  and  5  hours  of 
training  annually.  New  Mexico  re- 
quires 12  hours  of  training  per  year. 

Inservice  training  requirements  for 
family  day  care  providers  appear  to  be 
much  more  sparse  but  equally  as 
varied.  HHS  found  15  States  mandat- 
ing some  type  of  inservice  training  and 
7  requiring  orientation  sessions  for 
new  providers.  For  example,  Tennes- 
see requires  that  family  day  care  pro- 
viders attend  2  hours  of  woikshops  or 
conferences  on  early  childhood  devel- 
opment. 

PAasmAL  PARTiciPATioii  Am  Aocaas 
Mr.  President,  another  area  of  con- 
cern has  been  parental  access  to  child 
care  facilities  and  parental  involve- 
ment. As  HHS  noted  in  its  January 
1985  document,  the  right  of  parents  to 
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have  acoen  to  progrmms  is  purtlailarly 
Impcntaat  aliioe  "State  and  local  staff 
who  enf oroe  child  care  requirements 
are  limited  in  numbCT  and  cannot  f re- 
qucntly  vialt  each  facility."  According 
to  the  HHS  review,  although  34  States 
have  parental  involvonent  require- 
ments  in  their  State  standards,  there 
is  considerable  variation  amcmg  the 
States  as  to  the  type  and  extent  of 
that  involvemoat.  Only  five  States  re- 
quire that  parents  have  unlimited 
aooeB  to  chDd  care  centers.  Others 
provide  for  parental  involvement  in 
such  ways  as  requiring  periodic 
progress  reports  to  parents.  The  model 
standards  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Toung  Children 
ezpUdtly  recommend  that  parents 
should  be  free  to  visit  a  center  unan- 
nounced at  any  time.  In  one  of  the 
very  few  nttmtmmAmti€m»  made  in 
the  HHS  document.  It  was  stated  that 
parents  searching  for  chUd  care 
should  be  sure  that  they  have  the 
right  to  drop  in  and  visit  the  program, 
unannounced  and  at  any  time,  once 
the  child  has  been  enrolled.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
valid  reason  for  such  a  standard  not 
being  universally  applicable. 

HKALXH  An>  BtfRT  BTAMIMUIS 

The  HHS  documents  released  in 
January  1985  did  not  address  any 
issues  relating  to  health  and  safety 
standards  utilized  by  the  States.  How- 
ever, the  1981  comparative  licensing 
study  prepared  under  contract  for 
HHS— which  was  relied  upon  heavily 
for  much  of  the  data  presented  in  the 
January  1985  document— provides 
some  information  regarding  State  reg- 
ulation of  child  care  programs  in  these 


That  report  found  that  less  than 
half  of  the  States  have  regulations 
which  specify  that  centers  have  at 
least  two  exits— a  requirement  which 
could  be  a  life  or  death  matter  in  the 
case  of  a  fire  or  other  emergency  re- 
quiring the  rapid  removal  of  large 
numbers  of  small  children.  Although 
local  fire  and  safety  codes  might  also 
require  such  exits,  the  omission  of  this 
important  safety  standard  in  so  many 
States'  child  care  regulations  is  trou- 
blesome and  potentially  lethaL 

Similarly,  the  1981  report  noted  that 
six  States— Hawaii,  Idaho,  Kentuclty, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Wyoming- 
had  no  requirements  that  children  in 
child  care  programs  be  immimized. 


r  nzBuosATioa  »  statk  stamdards 
Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
much  of  the  data  presented  in  the  doc- 
ummt  rdeased  by  HHS  in  January 
1985  was  derived  from  the  1981  com- 
parative licensing  study.  That  report 
was  based  to  a  significant  extent  upon 
data  collected  prior  to  the  Federal 
Government's  suspension  of  the  Fed- 
eral mtnimiitn  day  care  standards. 
Indeed,  the  1981  report  was  originally 
commissioned  by  the  Administration 
on    Children.    Youth    and    Families 


withih  TTHS  in  order  to  determine 
whatjinfluence  the  existence  of  Feder- 
al m*»itniim  standards  had  had  on  re- 
viaio4s  and  inujrovements  in  State 
child  icare  licensing  laws. 

Mr«  President,  there  is  evidence  indi- 
cating that  substantial  deterioration 
has  t  tken  place  in  State  laws  and  pro- 
ceduies  relating  to  child  care  pro- 
grana  since  the  Federal  standards 
were  suspended  in  1980  and  States 
were  subjected  to  massive  reductions 
In  title  XX  funding  as  a  result  of  the 
1981  budget  cuts. 

In  1983.  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund  did  a  State-by-State  survey  of 
the  ipipact  of  those  cutbacks  in  the 
title  XX  program.  The  results  of  their 
survebr  indicated  33  States  had  lowered 
their  child  care  standards  for  title  XX 
fimded  programs  and  24  had  reduced 
f imds  for  training  of  child  care  worlc- 
ers. 


ufOTsnro  amd  m oimoKnio  activitus 
Mr^  President,  many  States  have 
also  t>een  forced  to  cut  back  carrying 
out  <^d  care  licensing  and  monitor- 
ing ^ctlvltes.  For  example,  the  CDF 
repont  provides  the  following  very  dis- 
turbihg  data:  Arizona  In  1980-^1  pro- 
vided for  four  monitoring  visits  per 
year  ix)  child  care  centers.  In  1981-82, 
it  cu^  the  number  of  visits  to  two  per 
year.  In  1982-83,  monitoring  visits 
were  eliminated  altogether,  except  for 
an  miniiRi  visit  conducted  by  the  State 
healm  department.  Idaho  cut  its  re- 
gional child  care  licensing  staff  from 
12  positions  down  to  5.  The  State  of 
Washington  shifted  from  a  2-  to  3-year 
license  for  child  care  programs.  It 
elimmated  routine  monitoring  of  fa- 
cilities which  had  previously  occurred 
eversi  6  months. 

Mrl  President,  it  is  clear  that  State 
efforts  at  monitoring  child  care  pro- 
grams have  simply  not  kept  up  with 
the  growth  of  their  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, testimony  presented  to  the 
Hou^e  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youl^  and  Families  indicated  that  in 
Texn,  while  the  number  of  regulated 
facilfties  increased  by  53  percent  be- 
tween 1978  and  1983,  the  number  of 
child  care  licensing  staff  decreased  by 
43  percent. 

Ev^ence  of  inadequate  State  moni- 
torii^  of  child  care  programs  are  nu- 
merdus.  For  example,  the  Ohio  Chil- 
dreniB  Defense  Fund  recently  issued 
an  excellent  report  reviewing  the 
statt^  of  child  care  in  that  State.  This 
rep^,  entitled  "Day  Care:  Investing 
in  Ohio's  Children,"  noted  that  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture  em- 
ployed 180  meat  inspectors  who  made 
unaqnounced  inspections  of  nearly  600 
meat  and  poultry  plants  once  a  month 
but  that  the  State  employed  only  one 
inspector  for  every  100  chUd  care  cen- 
ters. Ohio  also  employed  over  50  in- 
spectors for  roughly  2,000  health  care 
facilities,  including  nursing  homes, 
and  Required,  by  law,  that  inspections 
of  narsing  homes  be  unannounced. 


Mr. 

f  omla.  wl 
of  the 
the  couni 


A  report  on  child  care  in  the  State  of 
Massachiyetts,  entitled  "Final  Report 
of  the  Governor's  Day  Care  Partner- 
ship Project,"  issued  by  Governor  Du- 
Icakis  in  January  1985  also  concluded 
that  llcneslng  staff  had  not  kept  up 
with  the  I  increases  in  the  number  of 
centers  and  homes.  That  report  noted 
that  one-ihird  of  the  State's  child  care 
center  licenses  had  expired,  that 
family  df^r  care  homes  must  wait 
months  before  they  are  registered— 
the  waitmg  list  for  registration  was 
over  2,504— and  that  the  State's  regu- 
lations hiul  not  been  reviewed  for  8 
years.  The  report  concluded  that 
"maintalQlng  the  level  of  day  care 
quality  or  expanding  the  supply  will 
be  impo8$ible  without  adequately  ex- 
panding—tthe  State's— licensing  capac- 
ity" and  specifically  recommended 
that  all  e^dsUng  child  care  regulations 
be  reviewed  and  revised,  giving  special 
attention  {to  the  need  to  improve  staff - 
qualification  requirements. 

ident,  my  own  State  of  Call- 
Ich  has  in  many  areas  some 
tter  child  care  standards  in 
in  1984  had  only  78  eval- 
uators  to  handle  licensing  of  child  care 
programs.  This  represented  a  case  load 
of  150  fear  center  evaluators  and  250 
for  family  day  care  home  evaluators..  A 
1978  report  by  the  California  Gover- 
nor's Advisory  Committee  on  Child 
Development  Programs  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  the  State  institute  a 
maximum  case  load  of  75  facilities  per 
licensing  workers  for  centers  and  125 
facilities  I  per  worker  for  family  day 
care  homes.  As  a  result  of  legislation 
passed  i^  1984,  19  more  employees 
have  beep  added  to  the  State's  center 
licensing  {program,  reducing  the  case- 
load for  eenter  evaluators  from  150  to 
114. 

The  impact  of  limited  licensing 
staffs  ca^  be  dramatically  illustrated 
at  the  loc^  level.  A  report  by  Coleman 
Children  and  Youth  Services  issued  in 
January  1983  on  children's  services  in 
San  Francisco  noted  that  San  Francis- 
co had  at  that  time  only  one  licensing 
worker  f^r  family  day  care  homes,  re- 
sulting ii}  a  backlog  of  over  300  appli- 
cations airaiting  approval. 

Until  1985,  California  required  visits 
to  centem  and  family  day  care  homes 
only  onc«  every  3  years.  These  centers 
and  homes  are  visited  when  they  are 
first  llceased.  and  upon  request  for  re- 
newaL  m  a  result  of  the  new  law 
which  went  into  effect  in  January 
1985,  the  licensing  period  for  centers 
was  reduced  from  3  years  to  1  year, 
thereby  requiring  at  least  an  annual 
contact.  Family  day  care  homes  con- 
tinue to  have  a  required  visit  only  once 
every  3  years. 

Mr.  T^ijesident,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Marcy  Whltebrook,  director  of 
the   Berfieley    Child    Care   Employee 
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project. 


pointed  out  in  testimony  to 


the  Hou  e  Select  Committee  the  fail- 


ure or  inability  of  law  enforcement 
and  licensing  agencies  to  respond 
quickly  and  decisively  to  reports  of 
violations  of  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions deters  child  care  woilcers  from 
reporting  unsafe  or  abusive  situations 
when  they  feel  that  their  reports  will 
have  no  impact.  Incidentally,  Califor- 
nia enacted  in  1984  legislation  to  pro- 
tect against  employer  retaliations 
those  child  care  workers  who  report  li- 
censing law  violations.  This  whistle- 
blowing  protection  can  be  of  great 
value  in  encouraging  child  care  work- 
ers to  report  problems  to  appropriate 
authorities.  Additionally,  California 
has  laimched  a  major  child  care  con- 
simier  awareness  program  as  part  of 
its  overall  child  care  strategy. 

Although  my  own  State  has  helped 
lead  the  Nation  in  developing  high 
quality  child  care  standards,  monitor- 
ing and  enforcement  still  remain  a 
problem,  along  with  a  need  for  suffi- 
cient resources  to  provide  adequate 
training  programs  for  child  care 
staff— a  critical  component  in  any 
effort  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  child 
care. 

StnOIABT  OP  IXOISLATIOH 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  has  two  principal 
components. 

First,  it  would  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  advisory  com- 
mittee to  help  develop  recommended 
standards  for  child  care  programs,  dif- 
ferentiating between  those  appropri- 
ate for  child  care  centers  and  those  for 
family  day  care  homes  and  differenti- 
ating as  well  on  the  basis  of  the  age  of 
the  children  involved. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clearly  appropri- 
ate for  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  some  guidance  to  State  and 
local  governmental  entities  on  the 
basic  standards  which  should  be  ap- 
plied to  child  care  programs.  In  the 
1984  amendments  to  the  continuing 
resolution,  provisions  were  included  di- 
recting HHS  to  prepare  and  distribute 
to  the  States  a  Model  Child  Care 
Standards  Act  containing  mtnimiitn  li- 
censing or  registration  standards  for 
day  care  centers,  family  day  care 
homes,  and  group  day  care  homes. 
The  legislation  specified  that  the  HHS 
model  standards  cover  six  specific 
areas  including,  first,  training,  devel- 
opment, supervision,  and  evaluation  of 
staff:  second,  staff  qiuQlflcation  re- 
quirements, by  Job  classification: 
third,  staff -child  ratios:  fourth,  proba- 
tion periods  for  new  staff:  fifth,  em- 
ployment history  checks  for  staff,  and 
sixth,  parent  visitation.  In  January 
1985.  in  response  to  this  legislative 
mandate.  HHS  released  a  document 
entitled  "Model  Child  Care  Standards 
Act."  Unfortunately,  however.  HHS 
declined  to  provide  in  this  document 
any  specific  guidance  to  the  States  in 
the  six  areas  delineated  in  the  statuto- 
ry provision  or  in  other  areas.  Instead, 
the    document    produced    by    HHS 


simply  reviews  the  tjrpes  of  require- 
ments that  various  States  have  adopt- 
ed in  these  areas.  It  does,  however,  in- 
clude in  the  appendix  two  model  child 
care  standards  developed  by  two  pri- 
vate organizations.  One  is  the  "accred- 
itation criteria  and  procedures"  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Academy  of 
Early  Childhood  Programs,  a  division 
of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children.  The 
other  is  "standards  for  day  care  serv- 
ice" by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  since  WBS  has  failed 
to  provide  any  guidance  in  this  area,  I 
have  included  provisions  in  the  legisla- 
tion that  I  am  introducing  to  convene 
a  panel  of  individuals  representing 
parents,  experts  in  the  field  of  child 
development,  and  persons  with  experi- 
ence in  operating  child  care  programs 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  set  of 
recommended  standards  for  child  care 
programs,  covering  the  areas  of  dem- 
onstrated impact  on  the  quality  of 
child  care.  The  legislation  directs  that 
the  standards  deal  separately  with 
those  appropriate  for  child  care  cen- 
ters and  for  family  day  care  homes, 
taldng  into  consideration  in  both  cases 
the  age  and  niunber  of  children  in- 
volved. The  legislation  does  not  num- 
date  that  States  adopt  these  recom- 
mended standards;  it  merely  provides 
that  the  standards  will  be  developed  so 
that  the  States  will  have  some  guid- 
ance in  reviewing  their  own  standards 
and  licensing  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  1981,  the 
Federal  Government  did  have  a  set  of 
Federal  mtnimiitn  standards  for  feder- 
ally funded  day  care.  These  standards, 
originally  entitled  Federal  Interagency 
Day  Care  Regulations  [FIDCRl,  had 
been  in  effect  since  1968.  In  1978,  Con- 
gress was  provided  with  the  results  of 
a  comprehensive  HEW  report  support- 
ing the  appropriateness  of  Federal 
minimum  standards  for  federally 
funded  day  care  programs.  Between 
1979  and  1980,  much  effort  went  into 
uiKlating  and  revising  the  1968  stand- 
ards along  the  lines  suggested  in  the 
1978  report.  The  new  standards,  which 
were  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  Jime  15,  1979,  were  subjected  to  in- 
tense scrutiny  and  public  hearings 
throughout  the  country.  Ten  regional 
hearings  were  held  where  over  1,000 
witnesses  testified  and  over  4,000  sub- 
mitted written  testimony.  These 
standards  enjoyed  wide  and  strong 
support.  They  represented  a  realistic 
and  sound  i4>proach  to  dealing  with 
very  basic  issues  in  child  care.  The 
final  regulations  were  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  in  March  1980. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  body 
voted  in  June  1980  to  suspend  entirely 
any  Federal  standards  for  federally 
funded  child  care  programs.  I  led  the 
fight  on  the  Senate  floor  against  this 
total  abdication  of  responsibility  for 
ensuring  the  safety  and  well-being  of 


children  enrolled  in  federally  funded 
child  care  programs.  Although  those 
efforts  were  not  successful,  time  has 
clearly  shown  support  for  those  stand- 
ards was  fully  Justified. 

The  tragic  consequences  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Federal  leadership  in  the 
area  of  child  care  are  readily  i^vtarent 
from  the  lowering  of  State  standards 
and  dlmlnishment  of  protections  I  de- 
scribed earlier.  Now  7  years  later, 
many  public  officials  have  come  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  Federal  guidance 
in  this  area.  That  was  the  inv>etus 
that  led  to  the  provisions  included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1985  continuing  resolu- 
tion, 98-473.  The  legislation  that  I  am 
introducing  today  is  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  such  model  or 
recommended  child  care  standards. 
The  National  Advisory  Committee 
which  would  be  created  under  this  leg- 
islation would  be  charged  with  the 
task  of  reviewing  all  of  the  various  op- 
tions for  child  care  standards  and  de- 
vising a  set  of  recommended  stand- 
ards. 

Second,  BCr.  President,  in  order  to 
continue  the  efforts  begun  in  1984  to 
provide  States  with  fiscal  incentives  to 
make  improvements  in  their  licensing 
and  monitoring  programs,  this  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  the  vproprla- 
tion  of  $25  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1988,  1989,  and  1990  to  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  for  malting  grants  to 
States  to  carry  out  plans  for  improv- 
ing State  licensing  and  monitoring 
procedures.  In  effect,  my  proposal 
would  continue  the  availability  of  the 
additional  $25  million  added  to  the 
fiscal  year  1985  continuing  resolution 
but  would  broaden  the  purposes  for 
which  such  funds  could  be  used  to  en- 
compass other  factors  affecting  the 
quality  of  child  care  services.  In  order 
to  be  eligible  to  apply  for  these  funds, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  would  be  re- 
quired to  establish  or  designate  a 
State  advisory  committee  on  child  care 
standards.  These  committees,  pat- 
terned somewhat  on  the  childnnipport 
commissions  included  in  the  title  IV-D 
child-support  enforcement  legislation 
enacted  in  1984  as  part  of  Public  Iaw 
98-378,  would  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  reviewing  the  State's 
laws,  regulations,  and  procedures  tat 
licensing,  regulating,  and  monitoring 
child  care  services  and  programs 
within  the  State  and  identifying  any 
deficiencies  or  areas  for  improvements 
in  the  laws  or  regulating  systems. 

Under  the  legislation,  these  commit- 
tees would  include  not  less  than  15 
members,  of  whom  not  less  than  one- 
third  would  be  parents  and  not  less 
than  one-third  would  be  either  repre- 
sentatives of  different  types  of  child 
care  programs  or  individuals  who  are 
professionals  in  the  field  of  child  de- 
velopment. The  Governor  could  desig- 
nate an  existing  body  to  carry  out 
these  functions  so  long  as  it  had  the 
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requisite  repreaentattoo  of  parents 
and  ehUd-development  professionals 
or  ehUd  care  providen. 

These  committees  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  preparing  a  report,  by  not  later 
than  June  1.  1988,  on  the  results  of 
their  review  for  the  Governor.  This 
report  would  be  required  to  be  trans- 
mitted alone  with  any  comment  by  the 
OovemOT  to  the  Secretary  of  HHS  not 
later  than  Septonber  SO.  1988.  In  car- 
rying out  their  reviews,  the  State  advi- 
sory committees  would  be  directed  to 
take  into  eonslderati<m  various  models 
of  apprapriate  standards  for  child  care 
programs,  including  the  1980  HEW 
standards,  the  ehfld  care  standards  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Young  Children. 
and  those  developed  by  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League,  which  appear  In  the  i4>- 
peiMiices  to  the  material  published  by 
HUH  In  January  1985.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  98-473.  as  well  as  to  consid- 
er the  various  options  described  in 
that  materiaL  The  legislation  provides 
for  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
to  provide  information  and  advice  to 
State  advisory  committees  in  carrsrlng 
out  these  reviews. 

Bir.  President,  as  a  result  of  the  1984 
legidation.  many  State  legislatures 
have  considered  legislation  to  require 
criminal  background  checks  of  child 
care  workers.  It  would  be  tragic  if  this 
new  interest  at  the  State  level  in  the 
protection  of  children  in  child  care 
settings  stopped  there.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  being  introduced  today  is  to 
create  an  Incentive  for  States  to  un- 
dertake reviews  of  their  entire  system 
of  monitoring  the  quality  of  care  of 
children  in  child  care  programs.  By  in- 
volving parents  and  child-development 
professionals  in  this  type  of  review,  we 
hope  to  encourage  a  thorough  and 
careful  reexamination  of  these  issues 
at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation provides  a  much  needed,  but 
realistic  v^proach  to  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  quality  and  protection  of 
children  in  child  care  programs.  It 
would  establish  a  mechanism  for  en- 
couraging State  governments  to  review 
and  upgrade  their  own  systems  for  en- 
suring the  quality  of  child  care  pro- 
grams within  the  State.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  Federal  leadership  and  guid- 
ance through  the  development  of  rec- 
ommended standards  which  the  States 
can  utilise  in  carrying  out  their  own 
self-assessments  and  development  of 
plans  for  improvement.  In  sum.  the 
measure  is  designed  to  provided  a  bal- 
anced approach  to  dealing  with  the 
troubling  problems  relating  to  the  care 
and  protectiim  of  young  children  by 
respecting  the  particular  needs  of  indi- 
vidual States  while  restoring  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  Federal  leadership 
and  guidance. 

OORCLXrSIOH 

Mr.  President,  there  ia  no  question 
that  Qovemment  entities  at  all  levels 


need  to  be  concerned  about  the  care 
and  well-bcisg  of  young  children  in 
child  icare  settings.  More  than  54  per- 
cent •f  the  mothers  of  children  under 
the  aie  of  6  are  now  in  the  work  force, 
and  t^  vast  majority  are  woiking  full 
time.  ChUd  care  Is  a  necessity  for  most 
of  th#Be  families. 

Parents  need  to  know  that  the  facili- 
ties and  homes  that  are  caring  for 
their  children  while  they  are  at  work 
are  safe  and  adequate  places  for  young 
chlldien.  Oovemment  licensing  and 
monitoring  programs  cannot,  alone, 
itee  the  safety  and  security  of 
thesej  children,  but  they  can  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  ensuring  that 
theselgoaJs  of  safety  and  adequacy  are 
met.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tion 1  am  introducing  today  can  con- 
tribute to  achieving  that  goaL 

Every  Member  of  this  body  is  aware 
of  the  deep  and  growing  concern 
among  our  constituents  that  adequate 
saf egliards  be  provided  for  young  chil- 
dren In  child  care  settings.  Fortunate- 
ly, wt  do  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  constructive  to  help  resolve 
theselproblems. 

Mr.]  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  blU  be  print- 
ed in  \he  Rscord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbco$d.  as  f  oUows: 


Be<: 


8.934 


Rejtra  entative* 


enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
of  the    United   Statet   of 
Ameri^  in  Congreu  anembled, 

I  SHORT  TITLX 

Sbc^oh  1.  This  Act  Diay  be  cited  as  the 
"CtaU4-Care  Stand&rds  Improvement  Act  of 
1987". 

GRAtrrS  POH  IMFROVnfG  STATE  CHILD-CABK 
LtCKHSmO  Ain>  RBGX7LATOHY  STSTKMS 

Sbc. 2.  (aXl)  In  order  to  further  the  activi- 
ties begun  with  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1985  by  section  401(aX2)  of 
Public  Law  98-473,  maUny  continuing  ap- 
proprikitlons  for  the  fiscal  year  1985.  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,00l),000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988. 
1989,  and  1990  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  the  States  as  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (b). 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
tion ^all  remain  available  for  expenditure 
until  (he  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the 
fiscal   year  in  which  such   funds  became 

availi4>^^- 
(bxl)  From  the  funds  made  available 

imder  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  make  grants,  upon  application  and 
subm^on  by  a  State  of  a  plan  which  meets 
the  rtQuirements  of  subsection  (bX2),  for 
the  ptirpose  of  assisting  the  State  in  carry- 
ing out  such  plan. 

(2xX)  Ebccept  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  any  State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary g  plan  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions.t  for  correcting  the  deficiencies  in  or 
impn  (ring  the  State's  licensing,  regulating, 
or  m(  initoring  of  child-care  programs,  con- 
tained In  the  report  submitted  under  section 
3. 


(B)  A  State's  plan  submitted  under  this 
paragraph  I  may  Include  carrying  out  less 
than  all  of  such  recommendations,  but  in 
the  event  t|iat  a  plan  omits  carrying  out  any 
,tlon  the  plan  shall  include  a  de- 
tailed ezplknatlon  of  the  reasons  for  the 
State  not  planning  to  carry  out  any  such 
omitted  recpmmendation. 

(3)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unlets  [the  State  submits  an  application 
to  the  Seoetary  therefor  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 
nied by  sufh  information  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary. 

(c)  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  initially  allocate  funds 
among  the!  States  in  the  same  proportions 
as  their  regular  allotments  as  determined 
under  title  SIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
exc^t  thai  if  any  part  of  the  amount  made 
available  ifider  this  section  remains  after 
all  grants  have  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  nrecedlng  provisions  of  this  sen- 
tence, the  Secretary  shaU  use  the  remaining 
part  for  ntaklng  further  grants  to  States 
which  reqiare  additional  assistance  to  carry 
out  their  lians  submitted  under  subsection 
(b),  but  fo^  years  after  fiscal  year  1988  pri- 
ority shall  be  given  in  distributing  such  ad- 
ditional funds  to  those  States  which  have 
developed  a  Plan  which  will  lead  to  such 
States  meeting  or  exceeding  the  recom- 
mended st^dards  established  by  the  Nsr 
tional  Advfeory  Committee  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  I 

(d)  Each  'State  which  submits  an  applica- 
tion for  a  0unt  under  this  section  must  pro- 
vide satisfSctory  assurances  that  the  funds 
therefrom  will  be  used  solely  for  improving 
the  State's  licensing,  regulating,  or  monitor- 
ing of  child-care  programs  or  otherwise  im- 
proving the  quality  of  chUd-care  programs 
within  the  pUte. 

STATS  BKVtxW  OP  CHILD-C/UtX  UCKRSIIIO  AHS 
I  BSGT7LATOBT  STSTKMS 

Ssc.  3.  (a^  As  a  condition  of  the  State's  eli- 
gibility for  receiving  Federal  payments 
under  this  Act,  the  Governor  of  each  State 
shall  establish  or  designate  a  State  Advisory 
Conmiittee  on  Child-Care  Standards  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "State  Advisory 
Committee^')  which  shall  be  composed  of 
not  less  th^  fifteen  members,  of  which  not 
less  than  <>ie-thlrd  shall  be  parents  of  chil- 
dren who  are  currently  enrolled  in  child- 
care  programs  (including  both  center-based 
and  family  day  care  home  programs)  and 
not  less  than  one-third  shall  be  either  repre- 
sentatives jof  different  types  of  child-care 
programs  ^including  both  center-based  and 
family  day  care  home  programs)  or  individ- 
uals who  lire  professionals  In  the  field  of 
child  development. 

(bXl) 
State  Ai 
vestigate, 
tions.  and 
Ing.  and 
programs 
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censing, 


be  the  f  imction  of  each  such 
Committee  to  examine,  in- 
study  the  State's  laws,  regula- 
[ures  for  licensing,  regulat- 
itorlng  child-care  services  and 
the  State,  to  prepare  the 
bed  in  paragn^ih  (2),  and,  if  re- 
Oovemor,  to  monitor  such  li- 
ning, and  monitoring  activi- 
ties on  a  regular  basis. 

(2)  Each  State  Advisory  Committee  shall 
prepare  a  report  outlining  the  committee's 
findings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  its  examination,  investigation,  and 
study  under  this  section,  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  current  status  of  child-care 
licensing,  Regulating,  or  monitoring  within 
the  State,  jthe  deficiencies,  if  any,  in  the  ex- 
isting licensing,  regulating,  or  monitoring 
programs  |(  including  an  assessment  of  the 


adequacy  of  staff  to  carry  out  effectively 
the  State  program),  and  recommendations 
to  correct  such  deficiencies.  If  any,  or  to  im- 
prove such  licensing,  regulating,  or  monitor- 
ing programs.  The  report  shall  set  forth 
separately  such  information  and  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  center-based  pro- 
grams and  family  day  care  programs.  The 
committee  shall  submit  the  report  to  the 
Oovemor  not  later  than  June  1,  1988,  and 
the  Oovemor  of  each  SUte  shall,  not  later 
than  September  30,  1988,  transmit  it  to  the 
Secretary  along  with  the  Oovemor's  com- 
ments and  the  State's  plan,  as  provided  for 
under  section  2,  for  correcting  deficiencies 
in  or  Improving  its  licensing,  regulating,  or 
monitoring  programs. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  its  activities  under  sub- 
section (b),  each  State  Advisory  Committee 
shall  review  and  take  into  consideration  the 
final  1980  HEW  Day  Care  Regulations, 
volume  45,  page  17870  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter (Mareh  19,  1980),  and  the  options  for 
child-care  standards  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  in 
January  1985  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98- 
473,  including  the  standards  set  forth  in  the 
appendices  to  that  document. 

HATIOMAL  ADVISOBT  COIOCITTKB  OH  CHnJ>-C*U 
STARDAKDS 

Sk.  4.  (aXl)  In  order  to  assist  and  provide 
guidance  to  the  States  in  Improving  the 
quality  of  child-care  services,  there  is  estab- 
lished a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Child-Care  Standards  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "National  Advisory  Committee"). 

(2)  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  fifteen  members  who 
shaU  be  individuals  with  expertise  In  the 
area  of  child-care  services  selected  from 
among  persons  who  are  representatives  of 
child-care  providers,  professionals  In  the 
field  of  child  development,  or  parents  who 
have  been  actively  involved  In  community 
child-care  programs.  The  members  shall  be 
appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  Seven  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States; 

(B)  Two  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate: 

(C)  Two  by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate; 

(D)  Two  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

(E)  Two  by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Not  more  than  four  of  the  members  de- 
scribed in  clause  (A)  shall  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party. 

(3)  All  appointments  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

(4)  A  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  Any  such  vacancy 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  except  with  respect  to 
satisfaction  of  the  quonun  requirements 
specified  in  paragraph  (7). 

(5)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Committee. 

(6)  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
shall  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
considers  necessary  to  establish  its  proce- 
dures and  to  govern  the  manner  of  its  oper- 
ations, its  organization,  and  its  personnel. 

(7)  Eight  members  of  the  National  Adviso- 
ry Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(bXl)  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
shall  review  the  options  for  cliild-care  stand- 
ards published  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  In  January  1985 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-473.  including 


the  standards  set  forth  In  the  appendloea  to 
that  dociment,  the  standards  set  forth  In 
the  final  1980  HEW  Day  Care  Regulations, 
volume  45,  page  17870  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter (Mareh  19.  1980),  and  such  other  materi- 
als as  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
may  deem  appropriate  and  shall,  not  later 
than  fourteen  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  submit  to  the 
Secretary  proposed  recommended  standards 
for  child-care  programs  (setting  forth  sepa- 
rate recommended  standards  for  center- 
baaed  programs  and  for  family  day  care  pro- 
grams). Such  recommended  standards  shall 
cover  factors  having  a  demonstrated  Impact 
on  the  quality  of  child  care  including,  but 
not  limited  to— 

(A)  group  size  and  composition  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  teachers  and  the  number  and 
age  of  children; 

(B)  qualifications,  training,  and  back- 
ground of  child-care  personnel,  including 
provision  for  bat^groimd  checks; 

(C)  health  and  safety  requirements: 

(D)  parental  rights  and  opportimlties  for 
involvement;  and 

(E)  necessary  support  services  (including, 
but  not  limited  to,  health,  nutrition,  and 
social  services). 

(2)  The  National  Advisory  Committee  may 
submit  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress 
such  additional  comments  on  the  final  rec- 
ommended standards  published  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  as  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  considers  appropriate  and  may 
provide  to  a  State  Advisory  Committee  (es- 
tablished or  designated  pursuant  to  section 
3),  upon  its  request,  such  information  and 
advice  as  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
considers  appropriate. 

(c)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  submits  such 
proposed  reoonmiended  standards,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  them  in  the  Federal 
Register,  along  with  any  comments  or  modi- 
fications proposed  by  the  Secretary  and,  not 
later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  such  publication  and.  after  completion 
of  a  process  of  not  less  than  sixty  days  for 
notice  and  opportunity  for  public  comment 
and  after  consulting  further  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee,  shall  issue  final 
recommended  standards  and  publish  them 
in  the  Federal  Register  along  with  any  addi- 
tional comments  that  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  considers  appropriate. 

(d)  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
shall  cease  to  exist  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
final  recommended  standards. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  who  is  not  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  United  States  <3ovemment  shall 
be  paid  compensation  at  a  rate  eqtial  to  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
for  each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  such  Commit- 
tee and,  while  so  serving  away  from  his  or 
her  home  or  regular  place  of  business,  be 
paid  per  diem,  travel,  and  transportation  ex- 
penses in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for 
under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  such  per- 
sonnel, technical  assistance,  and  funds  as 
are  necessary  for  it  to  carry  out  effectively 
its  functions  under  this  section. 

AOMonsraATioH 
Sac.  5.  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to— 
(1)  establish  such  regiUations  as  may  be 

necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

Act;  and 


(2)  make  payments  in  installments,  and  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimburaonent,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  aocoimt  of  over- 
payments or  imderpaymenta.  as  tlie  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 


By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Trible>  : 
8.  935.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  carry  out  activities 
relating  to  the  first  and  second  nucle- 
ar waste  repositories,  the  monitored 
retrievable  storage  facility,  and  for 
other  purposes  in  accordance  with  the 
mission  plan  for  the  Civilian  Radioac- 
tive Waste  Management  Program,  and 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  mis- 
sion plan  dated  January,  1987;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

CIVIUAll  RASIOACTTVX  WASTK  MAHAitUIUI 
mSSIOK  nAM  AMBRMfBIT  ACT 

Mr.  WARNER.  Bir.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  ad- 
dresses one  of  the  most  serious  chal- 
lenges facing  our  Nation:  The  safe  dis- 
posal of  high-level  radioactive  waste. 

ResiMnsible  disposal  of  this  waste  is 
vital  if  U.S.  utilities  are  to  continue  to 
provide  low-cost  electricity  to  the 
American  consiuder. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  reached  a 
critical  point  in  our  Nation's  nuclear 
waste  program.  Unless  Congress  takes 
p(»itlve  action  to  give  new  direction  to 
the  Department  of  Elnergy.  I  believe 
we  will  create  a  threat  to  public  safety. 
With  each  passing  day,  utilities  are 
storing  waste  at  reactor  sites.  Congress 
and  responsible  Federal  agencies  rec- 
ognized that  the  storage  capacities  at 
utilities  would  reach  intolerable  levels 
by  the  end  of  this  century.  To  respond 
to  this  problem,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982. 
which  requires  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  begin  easing  this  burden  and 
removing  waste  from  reactor  sites  by 
1998. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  establishes  a  coordinated  Feder- 
al policy  to  ensure  that  unsafe  levels 
of  radioactive  waste  is  removed  from 
reactors  and  stored  safely. 

This  legislation  embodies  the  De- 
I>artment  of  Energy's  decisions  con- 
tained in  the  January  1987  draft 
amendment  to  the  mission  plan  for 
the  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Man- 
agement Program. 

The  amendment  establishes  a  realis- 
tic schedule  to  bring  the  first  high- 
level  radioactive  repository  and  a  mon- 
itored retrievable  storage,  or  MRS.  fa- 
cility into  operation. 

Further,  the  amendment  revises  the 
schedule  for  the  second  high-level 
waste  repository  to  reflect  the  addi- 
tional information  that  has  become 
available  since  the  program  started. 

The  draft  amendment  allows  the  De- 
partment to  continue  with  generic 
work  and  a  reevaluatlon  of  potential 
host  rock  formations  for  the  second 
repository. 
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The  Justiflattan  for  this  dedslon 
WM  baaed  on  aeveral  factors,  includ- 
ing: dwcllntng  projections  of  the 
vohime  of  spent  fuel  and  defense 
waste  to  be  generated:  advances  in 
tiwthntral  planninr.  the  necessity  for 
more  detailed  coosultati<m  and  inter- 
action with  States  and  Indian  tribes; 
and.  much  man  information  required 
on  the  stte^election  process  and  the 
preparatkm  of  llcenae  applications. 

Because  waste  projections  and  infor- 
mation wOl  likely  continue  to  fluctu- 
ate, my  legislation  provides  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  with  further  discretion- 
ary authiffity  in  the  siting  process. 
The  legislation  relieves  the  Secretary 
of  the  obligati<Hi  to  renew  specific 
siting  muk  oa  the  second  repository  if 
he  provides  inf ormaticm  to  Congress 
supporting  his  decision, 

The  monitored  retrievable  storage 
fMcHlty  remains  a  key  element  in  an 
effective  waste  management  program. 
Although  the  operation  of  the  first  re- 
podtory  is  stretched  out  until  the  year 
aoOS,  the  BCRS  would  fulfm  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Energy's  commitment  to 
accept  nuclear  waste  by  1998. 

And  to  ensure  that  the  MRS  does 
not  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  perma- 
nent rqwsltory.  there  wiU  be  a  15.000- 
metilo-ton  limit  on  the  storage  ct^ac- 
Ity  of  the  MRS. 

iMSt  week  the  Supreme  Court  ended 
the  dilute  that  prevented  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  from  transmitting 
Its  site  recommendation  for  the  MRS 
to  the  CongzesB.  The  Department  sent 
to  the  Senate  the  request  for  an  MRS 
fadllty  to  be  constructed  at  the 
former  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor 
site  near  Oak  Ridge.  TN. 

So,  it  is  time  that  we  move  forward 
with  this  facility  to  meet  the  1998 
deadlinfs  for  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  store  waste.  This  draft  amendment 
to  the  mission  plan  will  enable  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  move  forward 
in  a  responsible  manner  with  imple- 
menting the  provisions  for  a  reposi- 
tory and  an  MRS  consistent  with  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 

In  recognizing  the  long  leadtime 
that  is  required  to  work  with  host 
States,  this  legislation  ensures  that 
States  will  have  greater  participation 
with  the  Pederal  Oovemment  in  this 
very  complex  process. 

Bf  providing  additional  time  to  im- 
plement the  repository  we  will  ensure 
the  t.erhnica]  excellence  of  the  site 
chosen  for  the  repository  and  the 
MRa 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  member 
of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee.  I  well  remember  the  long 
hours  of  negotiation  that  went  into 
the  delicate  balance  that  we  reached 
to  pass  the  Nuclear  Waste  PoUcy  Act. 

It  is  with  that  dear  memory  that  I 
introduce  this  legislation.  However, 
the  program  is  at  a  critical  impasse. 
We  have  a  duty  to  review  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  to  modify  some  pro- 


vislons  to  make  the  program  more 
woikable.  It  is  therefore  imperative 
thi  t  we  move  forward. 

I  y  bill  is  based  on  the  Department's 
rec  nnmendations.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
cos  wnsor  S.  839.  an  innovative  propos- 
al i  uthored  by  Senators  Johrstoh  and 
McClubx.  I  believe  that  combining 
these  two  concepts  provides  a  reasona- 
ble starting  point  to  begin  serious 
debpite  on  the  direction  the  Congress 
shoMld  give  to  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

I J  hope  that  both  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee,  on 
whiBh  I  serve,  and  the  Energy  and 
Namural  Resources  Committee  are 
ready  to  address  the  serious  situation 
we  have  reached  in  this  program.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  is  a  good,  and 
vltajl  first  step. 

Bir.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sen^  that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  following  my  re- 
mans. 

l^ere  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
wa«  ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
as  follows: 

S.93S 
enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
\tative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
in  Confpeu  auembled, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  carry 
Ivitles  relating  to  the  first  and  second 
Itorles  for  disposal  of  high-level  radio- 
waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel,  and  the 
Itored  retrievable  storage  facility,  in  ac- 
with  The  MlnioD  Flan  for  the  Cl- 
Radioactive  Waste  Management  Pro- 
and  the  jaaptmed  amendment  to  the 
Ion  Flan  dated  January,  1987. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  site- 
He  activities  for  a  second  repository 
Id  be  delayed  beyond  the  recommenda- 
of  The  Mi88i(Hi  Plan  for  the  Civilian 
Ive  Waste  Management  Program, 
and  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Mis- 
sion Plan  dated  January.  1987,  the  Secre- 
tary may  delay  site-q>eciflc  activities  If  the 
Seostary  submits  his  determination,  and 
the  feasons  for  it,  to  Congress. 

(cX  To  the  extent  that  a  provision  of  The 
Mi8«on  Plan  for  the  Civilian  Radioactive 
Wa^  Management  Program  and  the  pro- 
poseU  amendment  to  the  Mission  Plan  dated 
January,  1987,  is  inconsistent  with  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
198aL  the  provision  of  the  Mission  Plan  and 
the  I  jnendment  is  controlling. 
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By  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 
SJ936.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  cer- 
tain individuals  with  physical  or 
mental  Impairments  to  continue  medl- 
car^coverage  at  their  own  expense;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DlkABLKD  AMBUCAMS  VTORK  nfUKIITIV*  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mx.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  to  Introduce  the  Dls- 
bled  Americans  Work  Incentive  Act. 
This  bill  was  inspired  by  a  woman 
named  Deborah  Crouch  McKelthan. 
who  despite  multiple  disabilities,  has 
woi^ed  effortlessly  and  tirelessly  so 
thai  disabled  Americans  wUl  be  given 
a  fair  chance  to  make  it  on  their  own. 
Her,  courage,  dedication,  and  persever- 
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ance  are  awe-inspiring.  She  has  taught 
us  about  the  valuable  contributions 
that  disabled  Americans  can  make  in 
our  society  if  we  make  certain  that  our 
laws  ensitfe  that  disabled  Americans 
have  the  same  chances  that  everyone 
elsehaa. 

The  Disabled  Americans  Work  In- 
centive! Act  will  do  just  that.  It  will 
remove, the  disincentives  in  Medicare 
law  whibh  hang  like  a  black  cloud  over 
the  dreams  of  disabled  Americans  to 
become  Independent,  self-sufficient, 
and  fulfilled  members  of  our  society. 

Undei  current  law,  a  disabled  Ameri- 
can can  work  for  a  2-year  trial  period 
and  still  be  eligible  for  Medicare.  How- 
ever, after  that  period  he  or  she  faces 
a  choice:  quit  work  and  go  back  on  dis- 
ability msurance  or  continue  to  work 
but  wittiout  health  insiutmce  cover- 
age. For  an  individual  suffering  from  a 
chronic    disability,    health    insurance 

is  essential  but  private  pro- 
usually  not  Insure  the  dis- 

lus,  there  really  is  no  choice. 

bbled    Individual    is    almost 

qtilt  work.  The  potential  loss 
poses  such  a  threat  to  dis- 
idlvlduals    that    it    prevents 
many  fipm  seeking  Jobs  at  all. 

This  is  a  tragic  loss  for  the  Individ- 
ual who  sees  his  or  her  dreams  for  in- 
depend^ce  and  self-sufficiency  beaten 
down  bi  the  system.  It  is  a  loss  to  soci- 
ety because  we  deprive  ourselves  of 
the  cootributions  that  so  many  dis- 
abled individuals  are  able  and  willing 
tomake^ 

If  the  current  law  remains  un- 
changed, we  will  not  fully  benefit  from 
the  work  of  Clint  Schultz,  a  young 
quadraRleglc  in  Iifinnesota  who  has  a 
masters  {degree  in  rehabilitation  coun- 
seling. (}lint  would  like  to  be  employed 
full-time,  working  for  the  rights  of  the 
handicapped  at  the  State  level  in  Min- 
nesota but  the  risk  of  going  uninsured 
would  be  so  devastating  that  full-time 
employment  is  out  of  the  question. 

Nor  will  Don  Banla,  another  quadra- 
plegic  from  Minnesota,  be  able  to  ful- 
fill his  4ream.  Building  on  his  own  ef- 
forts t9  overcome  terrible  adversity, 
Don  wotild  like  to  work  full-time,  con- 
ducting ;  seminars    on    positive    self 

id  positive  attitudes  for  grade 

id  high  schools  throughout 

est. 

we  are  introducing  today 
tie  people  like  Clint  and  Don 

irah  to  continue  Medicare 

after  they  have  been  em- 
ir 2  years.  They  will  be  able  to 

continued  Medicare  coverage 
inable  premiiun  which  is 
at  a  percentage  of  their 
Income.  jPremlums  for  part  A  of  Medi- 
care (hospital  insurance)  would  be  set 
at  the  amount  currenUy  established 
for  voluntary  enrollment  by  the  elder- 
ly. The  premium  for  part  B  (supple- 
mental medical  Insurance)  wotild 
equal  ff ur  times  the  premium  that 


/ 


would  be  paid  by  enrollees  covered 
under  current  law.  However,  total  pre- 
miums for  any  individual  could  not 
exceed  8  percent  of  a  monthly  adjust- 
ed gross  income  standard  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services. 

The  bill  wlD  also  remove  the  "5  year 
rule,"  which  says  that  if  a  person  quits 
work  after  5  years— even  if  it's  due  to 
his  disability— he  would  not  be  enti- 
tied  to  receive  SSDI  for  another  2 
years.  This  provision  prevents  many 
disabled  individuals  from  working 
more  than  5  years. 

The  Disabled  Americans  Work  In- 
centive Act  is  being  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Alex  McMil- 
lan of  North  Carolina,  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  Join  Congressman  Mc- 
Millah  and  myself  in  securing  passage 
of  this  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  placed  in  the  CoifGRSssioii- 
AL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  936 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  3HOBT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Disabled 
Americans  Work  Incentive  Act". 

SBC  L  PEBMnTDiG  CONTDOJATiON  OF  MEDICARE 
COVERAGE  BY  PAYMENT  BY  INDIVID- 
UALS WITH  CERTAIN  PHYSICAL  OR 
MENTAL  IMPAIRMENTS. 

Part  A  of  title  XVIU  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"COmiHUai)  HOSPTTAL  m8X7RAMCT  BBHKPllU 
FOR  UlflNSUKKD  IHDIVIDUALS  WITH  FHT8ICAI. 
OR  KKHTAL  IMPAIKMXIIT8. 

"Sxc.  1819.  (a)  Every  individual  who— 

"(1)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  65, 

"(2)  was  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
part  under  section  226(b),  but  such  entitle- 
ment was  terminated  because  the  Individual 
engaged  in  substantial  gainful  activity, 

"(3)  Is  determined,  on  an  annual  basis,  to 
conUnue  to  have  the  physical  or  mental  im- 
pairment upon  which  the  benefits  described 
in  section  226(bK2)  were  based, 

"(4)  has  been  entitled  to  or  enrolled  for 
benefits  under  this  part  for  each  month 
(other  than  a  month  In  which  the  Individual 
is  enrolled  in  a  group  health  plan  described 
in  section  1862(bX3KAXiv)  by  reason  of  the 
individual's  or  the  individual's  spouse's  cur- 
rent employment)  since  the  first  month  in 
which  the  individual  was  entitled  to  benefits 
under  this  part,  and 

"(5)  is  not  otherwise  entitled  to  benefits 
under  this  part, 

shall  be  entitled  to  enroll  in  the  insurance 
program  established  by  this  part. 

"(b)  An  Individual  may  enroll  under  this 
section  only  in  such  manner  and  form  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  regulations,  and  only 
during  an  enrollment  period  pre8(3ibed  in  or 
under  this  section. 

"(cXl)  An  individual's  initial  enrollment 
period  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the 
third  month  before  the  month  in  which  the 
individual  first  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  and  shall  end  7  months  later. 


"(2)  In  any  caae  where  the  Secretary  finds 
that  an  individual's  enrollment  or  nonen- 
rollment  under  this  section  is  unintentional, 
inadvertent,  or  erroneous  and  i>  the  result 
of  the  error,  misrepreaentatimi.  or  inaction 
of  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  or  its  instrumentalities, 
the  Secretary  may  take  such  action  (includ- 
ing the  designation  for  such  individual  of  a 
special  initial  or  subsequent  enrollment 
period,  with  a  coverage  period  determined 
on  the  basis  thereof  and  with  appropriate 
adjustments  of  premiums)  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  correct  or  eliminate  the  effects  of 
such  error,  minepreaentation.  or  inaction. 
"(SKA)  In  the  ease  of  an  Individual  who— 
"(1)  at  the  time  the  Individual  flnt  satis- 
fies subsection  (a)  Is  enrolled  in  a  group 
health  plan  deacrlbed  in  section 
1862(bX3XAXlv)  by  reason  of  the  individ- 
ual's (or  the  Individual's  spouse's)  current 
employment,  and 

"(11)  has  not  elected  to  enroll  under  this 
section  during  the  individual's  initial  enroll- 
ment period. 

there  shall  be  a  special  enrollment  period 
described  in  subparagraph  (C). 
"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who— 
"(1)  has  enrolled  in  the  program  under 
this  part  during  the  individual's  initial  en- 
rollment period  or  is  described  in  subpara- 
graph (AXi), 

"(11)  has  enrolled  in  this  program  during 
any  subsequent  qiedal  enrollment  period 
under  this  paragraph  during  which  the  Indi- 
vidual was  not  enrolled  in  a  group  health 
plan  described  in  section  1862(bX3XAXiv) 
by  reason  of  the  individual's  (or  individual's 
spouse's)  current  employment,  and 

"(ill)  has  not  terminated  enrollment  imder 
this  section  at  any  time  at  which  the  indi- 
vidual Is  not  enrolled  in  such  a  group  health 
plan  by  reason  of  the  individual's  (or  indi- 
vidual's spouse's)  current  employment, 
there  shall  be  a  special  enrollment  period 
described  in  subparagraph  (C). 

"(C)  The  special  enrollment  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  is 
the  period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  in  which  the  individual  Is  no 
longer  enrolled  in  a  group  health  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  1862(bX3XAXiv)  by 
reason  of  current  employment  and  ending  7 
months  later. 

"(dXl)  The  period  during  which  an  indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  part 
by  reason  of  this  section  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  the  individual's  'coverage  period') 
shall  begin  on  whichever  of  the  following  is 
the  latest: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  en- 
rolls pursuant  to  subsection  (cXl>— 

"(i)  before  the  month  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual first  satisfies  subsection  (a),  the  first 
day  of  such  month, 

"(11)  in  the  month  in  which  the  individual 
first  satisfies  subsecUon  (a),  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  the  month  in  which 
the  Individual  so  enrolls. 

"(ill)  in  the  month  following  the  month  in 
which  the  individual  first  satisfies  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
following  the  month  in  which  the  Individual 
so  enrolls,  or 

"(iv)  more  than  one  month  following  the 
month  In  which  the  individual  first  satisfies 
subsection  (a),  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  following  the  month  in  which  the  in- 
dividual so  enrolls;  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  en- 
rolls during  a  special  enrollment  period  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (cX3) — 


"(i)  in  the  first  month  of  the  special  en- 
rollment period,  on  the  first  ds^y  of  such 
month,  or 

"(11)  in  a  month  after  the  individual's  flnt 
month  of  the  special  enrollment  period,  the 
first  day  of  the  month  foUowtng  the  month 
in  which  the  Individual  so  enrolls. 

"(2)  An  individual's  coverage  poled  shall 
continue  until  the  Individual's  enroUment 
has  been  terminated— 

"(A)  at  the  doae  of  the  month  following 
the  month  in  which  the  individual  files 
notice  that  the  individual  no  longer  wishes 
to  participate  in  the  insurance  program  es- 
tablished by  this  part, 

"(B)  at  the  end  of  a  grace  period  (de- 
scribed in  the  third  sentence  of  section 
1838(b))  for  nonpayment  of  premiums,  or 

"(C)  as  of  the  doae  of  the  last  month  for 
which  the  individual  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  for  enroUment 
under  this  section. 

"(3)  No  payments  may  be  made  under  this 
part  with  respect  to  expenses  of  an  individ- 
ual enrolled  under  this  section  unlea  such 
expenses  were  Incurred  by  the  individual 
during  a  period  which,  with  respect  to  the 
individual,  is  a  coverage  period. 

"(eXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  monthly  premium  of  each  individual 
under  this  section  is  the  monthly  premium 
determined  imder  section  1818(d). 

"(2XA)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  In 
the  case  of  an  individual  with  respect  to 
whom  the  monthly  premium  under  this  sub- 
section (and,  if  applicable,  the  monthly  pre- 
mium under  section  1839(g))  exceeds  8  per- 
cent of  l/12th  of  the  adjusted  gross  income 
of  the  individual  (as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary), the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  pro- 
portional reduction  in  the  amount  of  each 
such  monthly  premium  so  that  the  sum  of 
such  monthly  premiums  does  not  exceed  8 
percent  of  l/12th  of  such  adjusted  gross 
income. 

"(B)  In  no  case  shall  a  monthly  premium 
be  reduced  under  subparagraph  (A)  so  It  is 
leas  than  25  percent  of  the  monthly  premi- 
um otherwise  determined. 

"(f)  Payment  of  the  monthly  premiums  on 
behalf  of  any  individual  who  meets  the  oon- 
dlUons  of  subsection  (a)  may  be  made  by 
any  public  or  private  agency  or  organisation 
imder  a  contract  or  other  arrangement  en- 
tered Into  between  It  and  the  Secretary  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  payment  of 
such  premiums  under  such  contract  or  ar- 
rangement is  administratively  feasible. 

"(g)  Amounts  paid  to  the  Secretary  for 
coverage  under  this  section  shall  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund.". 
SBC  t.  BUY-Oi  TO  PAR  B  COVERAGE. 

(a)  EmoLLMxirr.— Section  1837  of  the 
Social  Sectirity  Act  (42  n.S.C.  1395p)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  enroUmmt  periods  for 
an  individual  who  is  eligible  to  enroll  for 
benefits  under  this  part  only  because  of  en- 
rollment for  benefiU  under  section  1819  are 
the  enrollment  periods  provided  under  that 
section.". 

(b)  CovEXAOX  Period.— Section  1838  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395q)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  is  eligible  to  enroll 
for  l>enefits  under  this  part  only  because  of 
enrollment  for  boiefits  under  section  1819. 
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period  abaa  be  the  ooverace 
llnthataeetlon.". 

(O'AMOQBT  or  Pmuum.— flection  18S0  of 
■odi  Act  (43  UJB.C  ISMr)  is  amended  by 
■ddinc  at  the  end  the  foDowlnc  new  aubeeo- 
thn: 

"(g)  In  the  eaae  of  an  indiTtdual  who  ia  eli- 
(Me  to  eoroD  for  benaflta  under  thia  part 
OBtr  beeauae  of  enndlment  for  beneflta 
under  aectton  1819.  notwlthatandtnc  any 
other  profMon  of  thk  aeetion.  but  subject 
to  aeetlan  ISlKeXS).  the  monthly  premium 
la  4  ttanea  the  monthly  pramlum  eatabUahed 
under  auhaactlon  (e)  or  (b)  (aa  the  caae  may 
be)  for  that  month.". 

. «.  mDm  tmooHOAMj  to  oibib  diplot- 


Seetian  IMXbXSXAXiU)  of  the  Social  8e- 
euitty  Act  (43  n.&C.  lM6y(bX3XAXill)}  la 
I  bir  addinc  at  the  aid  the  f  ollowinc 

loe:  "Such  iworlalans  alao  ahall 
apply  to  an  IndlTldual  duite*  any  period  In 
which  the  individual  ia  elldble  for  boiefita 
under  thla  title  only  beeauae  of  an  enroU- 
ment  under  aeetion  1813.". 
■Be  i.  rmuuiiiNG  DOABLan  individuals  to 

wmmcm  tmmMtuin  to  midkuu 

Am*  GADmjL  DfPLOTMBNT  WITH- 
OUT  A  l-TBAB  WAITING  PSUOD. 
flection  338(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(43  VAC.  438(f))  ia  amended  by  Inaertins 
befOR  the  period  at  the  end  the  foUowlnc: 
".  unleaa  the  phyaical  or  mental  impairment 
whidi  la  the  baaia  for  diaablUty  is  the  same 
aa  (or  directly  rdated  to)  the  physical  or 
mental  impairment  which  sored  as  the 
baaia  for  diaaliility  in  such  previous  period". 

8K.  C  WacnVS  DATI8. 

(a)  in  OonBAL.— The  amendments  made 
by  thia  act  shaU  apply  to  months  beginninc 
after  the  end  of  the  60-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  the  amendments  made  by  sectiona  3 
through  4  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  individ- 
uala  wliose  entitlement  of  benefits  under 
part  A  of  title  ZVUI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  virtue  of  section  336(b)  of  such  Act  is 
terminated  after  the  end  of  such  period. 

(b)  KLomuTioii  or  WAnmo  Pbuod.— The 
amendment  made  by  section  5  shall  not 
apply  ao  aa  to  include  (for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed tai  section  336(f)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act)  monthly  Iwnefits  paid  for  any 
month  in  a  previoua  period  (described  in 
that  section)  that  terminated  before  the  end 
of  the  60-day  pwiod  described  In  subsection 
(a). 

DiSABLBD  AmEBicAiis  WoBX  iKCKirnvK  Bill— 
FactSb^ 

The  Disabled  Americans  Work  Incentive 
BUI  provides  incentives  for  the  disabled  to 
return  to  work.  Thia  leglaUtion  will  be  in- 
troduced in  the  House  today  by  Congress- 
man Alex  McMillan  (R-NC)  and  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  David  Durenberger  (R- 
MN).  The  idea  was  originated  by  Deborah 
McKrithan.  President  of  Handicapped  Or- 
ganised W«nen. 

Debnah  is  able  to  work  under  the  two 
year  trial  work  period  established  in  1979. 
She  is  legally  blind,  is  partially  paralyzed 
from  a  stroke,  is  epileptic  and  has  cerebral 
multiple  acleroeis.  Untfl  recently.  Deborah 
was  confined  to  a  wheelchair  and  unable  to 
walk.  But  now  she  is  walking.  Her  doctor 
claims  that  the  only  reason  Deborah  Is 
walking  is  beeauae  she  is  working  in  a  pro- 
ducthre.  fulfilling  Job. 

There  are  thmiaands  more  disabled  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  work  too  but  are  fearful 
of  losing  their  Medicare  health  benefits 
without  being  able  to  rely  on  a  private 
health  benefit  plan.  Most  private  group  in- 


sura|>oe  plans  declare  the  disabled  "uninsur- 
ahlei" 

liisbiUwill: 

prpvide  incentives  for  disabled  Americans 
to  return  to  the  workplace  by  allowing  them 
itinue  being  covered  under  Medicare 
benefits  by  paying  a  higher  preml- 
program  is  currently  available  cm 
■year  trial  basis.  After  two  years,  the 
It  must  either  return  to  non-pro- 
Ive  life  on  SSDI.  or  be  declared  "eligible 
to  work"  with  no  means  of  obtaining  health 
insurance.) 

abolish  the  "five  year  rule"  for  persons 
that(  are  forced  out  of  the  workplace  be- 
cause of.  or  directly  related  to,  their  previ- 
ous disability.  The  five  year  rule  says  that  a 
disafled  Individual  may  forgo  their  SSDI 
bendfits  for  up  to  five  years  and  be  able  to 
retufn  to  the  program  without  additional 
testd  or  any  waiting  period.  After  five  years, 
however,  the  disabled  individual  Is  subjected 
to  a  24  month  waiting  period  before  their 
health  benefits  can  be  reinsUted,  which  is 
an  #bvious  disincentive  for  returning  to 
worM  for  more  than  five  years. 

generated  income  tax  revenue  from  the 
new]^  re-employed  woricers. 

cr«ate  savings  to  the  Medicare  Trust 
fundk  because  of  changes  in  behavior  result- 
ing irom  a  more  positive  mental  attitude. 
Stuiies  have  shown  that  when  a  disabled  in- 
diviclual  goes  back  to  work,  the  person  has  a 
better  outlook  and  visits  to  the  doctor  and 
hoepttal  are  leas  frequent. 


April  7,  1987 


By  Mr,  DURENBERGER: 
S.  937.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  on  flecainide  ace- 
tate to  January  1.  1992;  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

SUSFKHSIOK  or  DUTY 

•  ftfr.  DURENBERGER.  BCr.  Presi- 
dentjk  today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion i  to  extend  the  existing  duty-free 
trea^ent  of  flecainide  acetate  until 
Janikary  1.  1992.  The  present  siispen- 
sion  will  expire  on  December  31,  1987. 
Flecainide  acetate  is  a  drug  used  to 
treat  patients  who  have  suffered 
miner  heart  attaclcs.  And  be(»u8e 
there  are  no  domestic  producers.  I  be- 
lieve that  duty-free  treatment  should 
be  continued.* 


S. 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  re- 
quest): 

939.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
Unil  Bd  States  Code,  to  improve  the  ad- 
min stration  of  veterans'  health-care 
ben<  fits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  pommlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VRXBAlfS'  HKALTH  CARS  BEMSFITS 
ADKimSTRATION  ACT 

CRANSTON.  Ii4r.  President,  as 
chaifman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Conttnittee.  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  r^uest.  S.  939.  the  proposed  "Ve^ 
erans'  Health  Care  Benefits  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1987."  The  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  submitted  this 
leglMation  by  letter  dated  March  31. 
198*^  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

M^  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  Heeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
havg  adopted  to  generally  introduc- 
ing-»so  that  there  will  be  specific  biUs 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 


ments—idl  admlnistratlon-propoaed 
draft  letlBlation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  pn^vislons  of.  as  well  as  any 
amendnient  to.  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkord  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  Bfarch  31.  1987,  transmit- 
tal lette^  and  enclosed  analysis  of  the 
proposes  I  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobd.  as  follows: 

S.939 

Beitet  acted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hotue 
of  Reprekentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Health  C^are  Benefits  Administration  Act  of 
1987".       I 

(b)  Exo^t  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  Or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, tbje  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
Utle  38,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Section  603(a)  is  amended: 

(1)  by  inserting  the  words  'receiving  nurs- 
ing home  care  in  a  public  or  private  nursing 
home  in  the  community  under  section  620 
of  this  title  or"  after  the  word  "veteran"  the 
first  timeit  appears  in  paragraph  (3); 

(2)  by  striking  the  word  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6); 

(3)  by  inserting  ";  or"  in  lieu  of  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7);  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  paragraph 
as  f ollow4 

"(8)  hoipitalization  of  a  person  for  obser- 
vation anp  examination  to  determine  eligi- 
bility for  ia  benefit  under  a  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration". 

(d)  Section  62(KaX2)  is  amended: 

(1)  by  inserting  the  words  'In  the  state  in 
which  su4h  institution  is  located"  after  the 
word  "AAninistrator"  the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears in  clause  (A); 

(2)  by  itriking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B)  and  inserting  ";  or"  in  its  place; 
and  I 

(3)  by  mserUng  a  new  clause  (C)  as  fol- 
lows:        I 

"(C)  th0  amount  equal  to  SO  percent  of 
the  cost  <^f  care  furnished  by  a  community 
general  hospital  under  contract  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  (as  such  cost  may 
be  detemiined  aimually  by  the  Administra- 
tor) in  Aliska  or  Hawaii". 

(e)  Sectfon  624(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:    j 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  furnish  nec- 
essary hospital  care  and  medical  services  to 
any  otherwise  eligible  veteran  who  is  so- 
journing or  residing  abroad  (A)  for  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability,  or  (B)  when  care  or 
services  are  needed  to  enable  continued  par- 
ticipation in  a  rehabilitation  program  under 
chapter  3t  of  this  tlUe". 

(f)  Secllon  201  of  the  Veterans'  Health 
C^are  Amendments  of  1979  (Public  Law  96- 
22,  93  SUt.  M;  38  U.S.C.  $  601,  note  1)  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (b). 
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VixBAin'  AinaiTUTKATioii. 
Waahinoton.  DC,  MartA.  21, 1987. 
Hon.  OaosoB  BusB. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
WaAington.  DC. 

DsAa  Ma.  p»— Tnwn-  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  veteran's  health  care  beneflta. 
and  for  other  purposes."  We  request  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
for  prompt  consideration  and  enactment. 

An  Important  element  in  the  public's  con- 
fidence in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
(VA)  health-care  system  lies  in  the  effec- 
tlvmeas  of  its  administration.  To  help 
achieve  this  piupoae.  we  are  proposing  a 
draft  bill  to  improve  the  administration  of 
key  medical  programs  and  to  facilitate  more 
equitable  access  to  VA  care.  While  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  would  meet  Important  VA 
needs,  particularly  in  connection  with  VA 
contract  care  programs,  none  of  its  provi- 
sions would  impose  significant  new  costs. 

Significantly,  the  bill  would  help  resolve  a 
potentially  acute  problem  in  the  administra- 
tion of  VA's  nursing  home  care  program. 
Under  existing  law.  VA  lacks  the  authority 
to  pay  for  emergency  hospital  care  for  vet- 
erans who  have  been  placed  in  community 
nursing  homes  at  VA  expense.  This  limita- 
tion raises  serious  concerns  regarding  veter- 
ans with  limited  incomes  who  must  be 
placed  in  community  nursing  homes  located 
a  great  distance  from  a  VA  hospital.  With 
VA's  aging  veteran  population,  some  nurs- 
ing homes  may  become  unwilling  to  accept 
VA  patients  who  have  no  means  of  financ- 
ing hospital  care  In  the  event  of  a  medical 
emergency.  Enactment  of  this  bill  would 
rectify  this  problem  by  sanctioning  VA  pay- 
ment for  emergency  care  needed  by  VA  pa- 
tients in  private  nursing  homes.  VA  would 
pay  for  this  emergency  care  in  the  same 
manner  that  it  now  pays  for  such  care  for 
its  patients  in  VA  or  other  Government  fa- 
dllUes. 

This  proposal  would  also  resolve  what  we 
believe  may  become  a  serious  problem  In 
those  States  without  a  general  hospital 
(Alaska  A  Hawaii).  Under  existing  law.  the 
m«'ritniim  per  diem  rate  VA  may  pay  for 
contract  nursing  home  care  is  45  percent  of 
the  cost  of  care  in  a  VA  general  hospital  or, 
where  deemed  necessary.  50  percent  of  that 
cost.  With  the  increasing  cost  of  nursing 
home  care  in  Alaska,  for  example,  the  cur- 
rent formula  threatens  to  limit  VA's  capa- 
bility to  obtain  such  needed  care.  We  recom- 
mend tliat  Congress  amend  the  law  to  set 
nr»»Ttmiim  per  diem  rates  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  to  a  level  pegged  to  rates  in  commu- 
nity general  hospitals,  as  provided  in  our 
draft  bllL  With  enactment  of  a  higher  gen- 
eral hospital  index  rate  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  VA  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  care 
needed  for  veterans  in  those  States. 

A  second  major  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
eliminate  inequities  in  the  law  wtiich  bar 
certain  veterans  from  receiving  VA  health- 
care benefits  abroad.  Existing  law  limits 
VA's  authority  to  provide  health  care  to 
service-connected  veterans  living  or  travel- 
ling abroad  to  those  persons  who  are  United 
States  citlaens  or  who  reside  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Because  they  have  disabilities  In- 
curred in  a  war  in  which  their  country  did 
not  participate,  some  of  these  veterans  can 
only  obtain  medical  care  at  their  own  ex- 
pense or  by  travelling  to  the  United  States 
to  seek  care  in  a  VA  facility.  Service-con- 
nected veterans  who  are  U.S.  dtisais  and 
who  reside  overseas  face  no  such  obstadea. 
In  effect,  then,  the  dttaenship  requirement 


bars  provision  of  care  to  a  dedicated  group 
of  foreign  "?**«"«'■  who  were  disabled  while 
serving  aa  membera  of  U.8.  Armed  Forces. 
This  bill  would  simply  remove  the  dtlaen- 
shlp  requirement  from  the  law,  allowing 
equal  treatmoit  of  all  disabled  U.S.  veter- 
ans. The  change  would  primarily  benefit  a 
group  of  approximately  1,200  (Canadian  dti- 
sens  who  were  disabled  while  serving  with 
U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam. 

As  a  related  amendment,  this  proposal 
would  also  clarify  VA's  authority  to  tnxivide 
medical  services  to  veterans  partidpating  in 
a  vocational  rehabilitation  program  outside 
the  United  Stotes.  While  VA  has  authority 
to  provide  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams to  service-connected  veterans  over- 
seas, those  veterans  are  not  eligible  for  all 
hospital  care  or  medical  services  which  may 
be  needed  to  continue  participation  in  the 
program.  Veterans  partidpating  in  this  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States,  however,  are  eli- 
gible for  aU  necessary  care.  The  bill  would 
eliminate  this  disparity. 

Other  areas  of  program  administration 
face  troublesome  statutory  limitations  or 
uncertainty  regarding  the  scope  of  their  au- 
thority. The  bill  would  remedy  these  prob- 
lems. It  would  provide  needed  authority  for 
VA  to  contract  for  hospitalisation  of  any 
person  for  observation  and  examination  for 
determinations  of  eligibility  for  any  of  VA's 
benefits  programs,  as  requested  by  VA's  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Benefits  (DVB). 
There  is  no  ready  mechanism  for  dealing 
with  the  isolated  case  of  a  veteran  who  is 
suffering  from  a  disease  or  disability  requir- 
ing a  period  of  evaluation  by  a  medical  spe- 
cialist for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
veteran's  eligibility  for  compensation  or 
pension  when  the  local  VA  medical  center  is 
unable  to  provide  the  requested  services. 
Authorizing  contract  hospital  admission  for 
observation  and  examination  for  compensa- 
tion, pension,  or  for  other  purposes  request- 
ed by  DVB  would  obviate  those  infrequent 
situations  when  we  cannot  provide  that  ca- 
pability in  a  VA  or  other  Government  medi- 
cal center. 

Finally,  our  proposal  calls  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  annual  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 201(b)  of  Public  Law  96-22.  Section 
301(b)  requires  a  detailed  r^wrt  on  the  pro- 
vision of  fee-basis  and  contract  health  care 
by  VA.  induding  a  breakdown  of  the  num- 
bers of  veterans  provided  contract  treat- 
ment, together  with  the  average  cost  and 
duration  in  each  State,  territory,  possession, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  various  catego- 
ries described  in  title  38  provisions  relating 
to  contract  care  and  treatment.  The  system 
required  to  collect  this  data  is  complex  and 
requires  data  processing  resources  which  are 
Just  not  available  to  VA.  Because  of  difficul- 
ties, and  to  avoid  costly  expenditures  which 
would  still  not  assure  fully  reliable  data,  VA 
medical  facilities  ceased  their  attempts  to 
collect  such  information.  In  our  view,  the 
benefit  of  having  these  daU  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  cost  of  collecting  the  infor- 
mation. For  these  reasons,  we  urge  the 
repeal  of  this  reporting  requirement.  A  de- 
tailed analysis  of  this  pr(q>08al  is  endoaed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
lias  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
sulnnisslon  of  this  draft  bill  to  the  Congress 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  K.  TuawASB. 

Administrator. 


AxALTSis  or  PaorosKD  Bni. 


Seetian  (a)  of  the  bill  would  rtertgnat^  this 
proponl  M  the  "Veterans'  Health  Care  Ben- 
efiU  Administration  Act  of  1987." 

Section  (b)  would  provide  that  amend- 
ments or  repeal  of  a  law  In  the  bOl  ahaU  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  aeetion  or  provl- 
Blon  of  Utle  38,  United  States  0)de. 

Section  (cXl)  would  amend  section 
603(aX3)  of  UUe  38,  which  now  authorlKa 
VA  to  furnish  private  hospital  or  medical 
care  for  treating  a  medical  emergency  of  a 
veteran  receiving  medical  services  in  a  VA 
health-care  facility.  A  VA  regulation  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  the  VA's  general  stat- 
utory authority.  38  C JJl.  1 17.50(h).  kng 
provided  ttiat  such  emergency  care  may  alao 
be  provided  to  a  veteran  receiving  author- 
ized nursing  home  care  in  a  community  fa- 
cility. When  Public  I*w  94-581  was  enacted 
providing  specific  statutory  authority  for 
emergency  care  in  private  facilities  In  cer- 
tain situations,  and  in  further  amfnidlng  the 
law  with  the  enactment  of  Public  Laws  96- 
151  and  99-272,  Congress  unlntentlonany 
narrowed  the  Agency's  basis  for  authoilztng 
such  care  in  connection  with  emergendea 
arising  in  a  community  nursing  home. 

The  lack  of  authority  to  provide  emergen- 
cy hospital  care  in  private  fadlitleB  for  vet- 
erans receiving  VA-sponsored  nursing  hcxne 
care  in  facilities  distant  from  VA  medical 
centers  could  disrupt  the  community  nurs- 
ing home  care  program.  This  statutory  gap 
could  pose  a  problem  for  veterans  with  lim- 
ited incomes  who  may  have  to  be  placed  in 
community  nursing  homes  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Some  nursing  homes  may 
become  unwilling  to  accept  VA  patients  who 
have  no  means  of  financing  hospital  care  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency.  This  proposal, 
accordingly,  would  provide  a  statutory  basis 
for  the  VA  regulation  which  long  purp(»ted 
to  authorize  such  care.  Enactment  of  this 
section  would  not  result  In  any  significant 
new  co8t£  to  the  Government. 

Section  (cK4)  would  amend  section  603(a) 
to  authorize  VA  to  contract  for  the  hospital- 
ization of  any  person  for  observaticm  and 
examination  for  determinations  of  ellglbQ- 
ity  for  compensation,  pension,  or  any  otho* 
benefit  program,  as  requested  by  the  VA 
Department  of  Veterans  Benefits  (DVB). 
Currently,  there  is  no  ready  mechanism  for 
dealing  with  the  isolated  case  of  a  vetoan 
who  is  suffering  from  a  disease  or  disability 
requiring  the  evaluation  of  a  medical  me- 
dalist for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
veteran's  eligibility  for  compensation,  pen- 
sion, or  other  VA  benefit  program  when  the 
local  VA  medical  center  is  unable  to  provide 
the  requested  services.  Authorizing  contract 
hospital  admission  for  observation  and  ex- 
amination for  eligibility  for  a  VA  benefit 
program,  as  requested  by  DVB.  would  obri- 
ate  those  infrequmt  situations  when  a  med- 
ical specialist  for  the  disability  is  unavaO- 
able  at  the  nearby  VA  medical  center.  VA 
antidpates  that  enactment  of  this  sectlcm 
would  not  result  in  any  additional  coats  be- 
cause the  services  have  continued  to  be  pro- 
vided under  extant  VA  regulatory  provi- 
sions. 

Section  (d)  would  amend  section  630  to 
provide  that  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  those 
sUtes  without  a  VA  general  hospital,  the 
per  diem  cost  of  community  nur^ng  home 
care  purchased  by  VA  will  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  care  purchased  by  VA 
in  a  community  general  hospital  in  that 
State.  Currently,  the  per  diem  rate  is  limit- 
ed to  "45  percent  of  the  cost  of  care  fur- 
nished by  the  Veterans'  Administration  In  a 
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genenl  boapitel  ...  or  ...  SO  percent  of 
mch  oost.  If  meh  higher  amount  is  deter- 
mined iiiiiiMiij  by  the  Admlnlstr»tor." 
This  haa  been  interpreted  to  allow  the  45  or 
M  percent  ffeetor  to  be  applied  to  a  VA  med- 
ical diatrtat  averace  or  a  VA  index  ho«>ital. 
U  neceaaary.  to  purchaae  adequate  care  for 
veterana.  The  piopoaed  amendmmt  would 
rectify  a  problem  in  Alaska  whoe.  in  light 
of  increasing  costs,  the  curroit  formula 
threatens  to  limit  VA'a  capability  to  obtain 
the  care  needed. 

HiIb  provfalon  would  aQow  a  higher  gener- 
al hoapttal  index  rate  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  which  would  permit  VA  to  establish 
a  Mjii^r  maximum  community  nursing 
taome  rate  In  those  Stataa  and  enable  the 
Agency  to  purchaae  needed  eare.  Snaetment 
of  aection  (d)  would  have  an  insignificant 


Section  (e)  would  amend  aectlrai  624<b)  to 
permit  VA  to  provide  or  pay  for  hospital 
eare  and  medical  aervloes  In  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  aervlce-oonnected  disabilities  of 
any  veteran,  regardleas  of  dtlaenship.  Cur- 
rent law  Umlts  VA's  authority  to  furnish 
eare  to  service  dinbled  veterans  residing  or 
tnvdtng  abroad  to  those  who  are  VJS.  dti- 
■ens  or  who  reside  in  the  Philippines.  This 
dtiaenshlp  requlremait  effectlvdy  bars  the 
provlsian  of  care  to  many  foreign  nationals 
who  were  disabled  during  service  in  VJ&. 
Armed  Faroes.  To  receive  care  for  a  servlce- 
eonnected  dJiabtllty.  such  a  veteran  mtist 
travel  to  the  United  States  to  seek  care  In  a 
VA  faculty.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  remove  this  inequity  in  the  law  by 
stanply  deleting  the  ctUienshtp  requirement 
In  section  634.  The  measure  would  have  its 
greatest  ingpaet  on  a  group  of  approximate- 
ly 1.M0  rJ*»«»««Mi  dtlaens  who  served  in 
VS.  forces  In  Vietnam.  aDowlng  VA  to  pay 
for  needed  care  in  Canada.  Other  slmUarly 
iHitaMnt  foreign  timh^mi.  would,  of  course, 
also  be  eligible. 

The  pnyoaed  amendment  to  aection  624 
would  permit  those  veterans  to  receive  care 
from  any  physician  or  health-care  facility, 
utd  then  individually  seek  reimbursement 
from  VA.  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  fee-care 
medical  program.  The  impact  of  this  change 
is  minor  because  of  the  relatively  few  veter- 
ans involved.  Because  this  proposal  would 
authorise  care  regardleas  of  country  or 
other  location,  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
to  specify  authorimtion  for  care  in  the  Phil- 
tpplnea.  Therefore,  the  proposal  would 
delete  specific  reference  in  section  624(b)  to 
the  Phlllpi^es. 

Section  <e)  would  also  amend  section 
624(b)  to  clarify  VA's  authority  to  provide 
medical  aervioes  to  veterans  partldpating  in 
a  vocational  rehablHtation  program  outside 
the  United  States.  Under  seeUon  1514  of 
title  38.  VA  is  authorised  to  provide  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs  overseas 
similar  to  those  provided  to  eligible  veterans 
In  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States,  a 
participant  In  such  a  rehabilitation  program 
la  also  eligible  to  reodve  any  hospital  care 
or  medical  services  needed  for  continued 
partidpatkHi  in  the  program.  That  is  not 
the  case  with  respect  to  veterans  residing  or 
travelling  abroad.  SecUon  624  of  tiUe  38 
provides  that  VA  may  furnish  hospital  care 
and  medical  services  overseas  only  for  serv- 
ice-connected dlsabOttles.  This  UmitaUon 
works  to  prevent  VA  from  furnishing  veter- 
ans In  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
outside  the  United  States  with  all  medical 
care  and  SCTvicea  needed  for  continuation  in 
the  rehabilitation  program.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  correct  this  Inequitable 
differentiation    between    service-connected 


veteraas  living  in  the  United  States,  and 
those  living  overseas.  Enactment  of  section 
(e)  wo^d  not  result  in  any  significant  new 
costs.  I 

Secttm  (f)  would  amend  section  201  of 
PubUclLaw  96-22  by  striking  subsection  (b) 
which  requires  the  submission  of  an  »"""»< 
report  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
througti  the  Administrator,  to  the  Senate 
and  Hause  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  on 
VA's  tae  of  its  contract  care  and  fee-basis 
medic4  services  authority.  This  r^wrt  must 
in  detail,  the  number  of  veterans 
fee-basis  and  contract  health  care 
of  the  statutory  eligibility  cate- 
types  of  medical  care,  the  cost 
of  theae  categories,  and  the  average 
lengthiof  care. 

Only[one  report  has  been  submitted  (April 
28,  ISflO),  and  it  involved  data  for  only  the 
periodjfrom  October  1,  1979.  to  December 
31,  19TC.  A  survey  on  a  sampling  basis  in 
May  IMO  indicated  that  an  unreasonably 
high  spaount  of  money  in  personnel  costs 
it  to  collect  the  data.  The  anrmal 
cost  toiVA  at  the  time  of  the  survey  was  ap- 
proximately $1.17  million.  It  was  deter- 
mined (that  the  system  required  to  collect 
this  d^ta  would  be  too  complex  and  would 
require  automated  data  processing  (ADP) 
resources  which  were  Just  not  available  to 
VA.  Because  of  the  high  cost  and  doubtful 
accuracy  of  the  data.  VA  requested  waivers 
in  1981  and  1982  of  the  reporting  require- 
ment ^m  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees oi  Veterans'  Affairs.  Because  of  the 
complttdty  of  the  data  and  the  unavailabil- 
ity of  ADP  resources,  the  data  are  no  longer 
being  qollected  f rran  VA  medical  facilities. 


ApHl  7,  1987 


py  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  re- 
!  quest): 
S.  UO.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
Unite^  States  Code,  to  index  rates  of 
veterflis'  disability  (nmpensation  and 
surviwig  spouses'  and  children's  de- 
pendency and  indenmity  compensa- 
tion to  automatically  increase  to  keep 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veter^'  Affairs. 

VZ^EBAHS'  OOMFDTSATIOII  AMD  BKHXnTS 

'  ncpaovxitKiiT  act 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Comiflttee.  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  reiuest.  S.  940.  the  proposed  "Vet- 
eransf  Compensation  and  Benefits  Im- 
provetnent  Act  of  1987."  The  Admlnis- 
tratoB  of  Veterans'  Affairs  submitted 
this  legislation  by  letter  dated  March 
31.  1987,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—Ao  that  there  wUl  be  specific  bills 
to  wMlch  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  plrect  their  attention  and  com- 
ment4 — all  administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

Mr JPresident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent uiat  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  ithe  Record  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  March  31,  1987,  transmit- 
tal letter. 


There  biing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  ag  follows: 

S.  940 
Be  it  enatted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repmentakve*   of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  fConffreu  AuenMed, 
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BHdKT  TITLI  AMD  BBSBBMCKS 

Sbctiom  ].  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Veterans'  Compensation  and  Benefits 
Improvemept  Act  of  1987." 

(b)  Excedt  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
tlUe  38.  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  I— IptSABnJTY  COMPENSATION 
AND  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY 
COMPENSATION  RATE  INCREASES 
Sxc.  101.  Section  3112  is  amended  by  re- 
designatingj  subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  the  following  new  subsection: 
(cKl)  Effective  December  1  of  each  year, 
each  rate  <tf  disability  compensation  under 
sections  31t  and  315,  dependency  and  in- 
demnity coinpensation  under  sections  411, 
413.  and  414,  and  the  clothing  allowance 
under  section  362  shall  l>e  Increased  by  the 
percent  change  in  the  price  index  for  the 
base  quartfr  of  such  year  over  the  price 
index  for  the  base  quarter  of  the  immediate- 
ly preceding  year,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
V^o  of  1  percent. 
(2)  For  tliie  purpose  of  this  section— 

(A)  "price  index"  means  the  Constmier 
Price  IndeK  published  monthly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 

(B)  the  term  "base  quarter,"  as  used  with 
respect  to  a  year,  means  the  calendar  quar- 
ter ending  ion  September  30  of  such  year; 
and  I 

(C>  the  [glee  index  for  a  base  quarter  is 
the  arithmetical  mean  of  such  index  for  the 
3  months  comprising  such  quarter. 

Skc.  102.  The  redesignated  subsection  (d) 
of  section  3112  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  insert- 
ing the  foU^wing  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Whenever  disability  compensation, 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation, 
and  dothing  allowance  rates  are  increased 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator] shall  publish  such  new  rates  in 
the  Federal  Register  as  soon  as  practicable." 

Sec.  103.  The  Administrator  may,  consist- 
ent with  the  increases  authorized  by  this 
tiUe,  admlliiatratlvely  adjust  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  payable  to  persons 
within  the  purview  of  section  10  of  Public 
Law  No.  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of 
compensation  payable  imder  chapter  11  of 
tiUe  38,  United  States  Code.  Notice  of  any 
adjustments  made  imder  this  section  will  be 
published  In  accordance  with  section  102, 
above.         j 

TITLE  II— ADOPTED  C^HILD  AND 
INCOME  EXCLUSION  AMENDMENTS 

ADO  mOM  OMDIH  FORXIGM  LAW 


201. 


Section   101(4  KB)  is  amended 


Sec. 
by- 

(1)  strikl^  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (i)(  I]  I); 

(2)  inserting  after  subclause  (iXIV)  the 
following  nfew  subclause: 

"(IKV)  prior  to  the  time  of  adoption,  was 
orphaned  Ity  the  death  of  both  parents,  or 
was  proper  ly  committed  to  and  recommend- 
ed for  the  I  doption  by  a  government-operat- 


ed child-welfare  agency  or  a  duly-licensed 
child-placement  agency;  and" 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(4)  inserting  after  subclause  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subclause: 

"(ill)  a  person  shall  not  be  considered  the 
stepchUd  of  a  veteran  during  the  lifetime  of 
such  veteran  or  as  of  the  date  of  the  veter- 
an's death  or  thereafter  on  the  basis  of  the 
adoption  of  the  person  by  the  veteran's 
spouse  on  or  after  July  1,  1987,  unless,  prior 
to  the  time  of  adoption,  the  person— 

"(I)  was  orphaned  by  the  death  of  both 
parents;  or 

"(11)  was  properly  committed  to  and  rec- 
ommended for  the  adoption  by  a  govern- 
ment-operated child-welfare  agency  or  a 
duly-licensed  child-placement  agency." 

IMCOIIX  EXCLnSIOR,  CASDALTT  LOSS 

Sic.  202.  Sections  415(fKlKI)  and 
S03(aX5)  are  each  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "reimbursement  of  any  kind  for  any 
casualty  loss,  as  defined  by  the  Administra- 
tor, provided  that  in  no  event  shall  the 
amount  to  be  excluded  exceed  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  Involved  im- 
mediately preceding  the  loss;". 

TITLE  ra— MISCELLANEOUS 

AMENDMENTS 

HKIMSTATB)  ENTrTLniKRT  PROGRAM  POR 

SURVrvORS  (RXPS) 

Sxc.  301(a).  Section  156(aKlXB)  of  PubUc 
Law  No.  97-377,  96  Stat.  1830.  1920  (1982)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word 
"month"  the  following  clause:  "or  who 
meets  the  requirements  for  entiUement  to 
the  equivalent  of  such  benefit  provided 
under  section  412(a)  of  titie  38,  United 
States  Ckxle". 

(b)  Section  156(aXlKC)  of  PubUc  Law  No. 
97-377,  96  Stat.  1830. 1920  (1982)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "(42  U.S.C.  402(g))"  a 
comma  and  the  following  clause:  "or  to  the 
equivalent  of  such  benefit  based  on  meeting 
the  requirements  of  section  412(a)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,". 

IMDKBTKDHXSS  OPPSXTS  BT  OTBKR  PEDKRAL 
AGKNCIXS 

Sbc.  302.  Section  3114  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e)  and  inserting  the  foUowing  new 
subsection: 

"(dXlXA)  In  the  event  a  person  becomes 
Indebted  to  the  Veterans  Administration  by 
reason  of  an  overpayment  of  benefits  imder 
chapter  11  or  chapter  15  of  this  title,  the 
Administrator,  after  complying  with  the 
procedures  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  may  request  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  uniformed  service  concerned  collect  any 
portion  of  the  indebtedness  not  waived 
under  section  3102  of  this  title  from  retired 
or  retainer  pay  due  such  person  by  such  uni- 
formed service. 

"(B)  Such  Secretary,  upon  receiving  a  re- 
quest under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  parar 
graph,  shall  determine  whether  any  retired 
or  retainer  i;>ay  is  payable  by  such  uni- 
formed service  to  the  person  named  in  the 
request  and.  if  so,  shall  deduct  the  amoimt 
of  any  portion  of  the  indebtedness  not 
waived  under  section  3102  of  this  titie  from 
future  payments  of  retired  or  retainer  pay 
made  to  such  person  by  such  uniformed 
service. 

"(2XA)  A  collection  authorized  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
prescribed  in  section  3716  of  titie  31  for  ad- 
ministrative offset  collections. 


"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  as  used  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  3716(a)  of  title  31— 

"(i)  the  term  records  of  the  agency'  shall 
be  considered  to  refer  to  the  records  of  the 
Veterans  Administration;  and 

"(li)  the  term  'agency'  in  clauses  (3)  and 
(4)  shall  be  considered  to  refer  to  the  Veter- 
ans Administration. 

"(3)  Funds  collected  pursuant  to  a  request 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  credited 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  appropria- 
tion account  from  which  the  overpayment 
was  made." 

ADMiMlSIRATrVX  DIBT  COLLMCTIOM  BT  OPPSET 
PROM  VXtKRAMS'  BBM^rrrs 

Sec.  303.  Section  3101(cXl)  is  amended 

by- 
CD    inserting    ":    (A)"    foUowing    "the 

amount  or'; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  of  the  period  a 
semicolon;  and 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "and  (B)  any  overpayments  of  retired 
or  retainer  pay  (for  service  in  a  uniformed 
service  named  in  section  101(3)  of  titie  37) 
made  to  the  veteran." 

DISCLOST7RX  OP  SOCIAL  SXCURTTT  MTTIfBERS 

Sec.  304.  Section  3001  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  Any  person  who  applies  for  or  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  any  compensation  or  pension  bene- 
fits under  this  title  Is  required,  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  receipt  or  continued  re- 
ceipt of  such  l>enefits,  where  a  social  securi- 
ty number  has  l>een  assigned,  to  provide  to 
the  Administrator  upon  request  bis  or  her 
social  security  number,  and  the  social  secu- 
rity number  of  any  dependent  or  beneficiary 
on  whose  behalf,  or  based  upon  whom,  such 
person  applies  for  or  is  in  receipt  of  any 
such  benefits." 

VETKRAMS  ADKHnSTRATIOM,  Oppice 
OP  THE  ADMIM  ISTRATOR  OP  VSTER- 
AMS  APPAIRS, 

Washington,  DC.  March  31,  1987. 
HoiL  Oeorgb  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Prbsideht:  I  am  pleased  to  for- 
ward a  draft  bill  to  provide  automatic  in- 
creases in  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion to  veterans  and  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  (DIC)  to  surviving 
spouses  and  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. As  you  are  aware,  such  automatic  ad- 
justments have,  since  1979,  been  provided 
under  38  UJ5.C.  {3112  for  disability  and 
death  pension,  and  DIC  for  dei>endent  par- 
ents. I  respectfully  request  that  the  draft 
bill  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee and  enacted  promptiy. 

Title  I  would  authorize  automatic  annual 
increases  in  the  rates  of  disability  compen- 
sation for  veterans,  and  DIC  for  surviving 
spouses  and  children,  ttased  upon  changes  in 
the  consumer  price  index  (CPI). 

Disability  compensation  benefits  are  pay- 
able under  chapter  11  of  titie  38  to  provide 
monetary  relief  from  impairments  in  earn- 
ing capadty  suffered  by  veterans  disabled 
during,  or  as  a  result  of,  military  service. 
Rates  of  compensation  vary  with  the  de- 
grees of  disability  demonstrated,  and  addi- 
tional compensation  is  payable  for  depend- 
ents if  the  veterans'  disability  is  rated  30 
percent  or  more  disabling. 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
benefits  are  payable  under  chapter  13  of 
titie  38  to  the  surviving  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  veterans  whose  deaths  were  service 


connected.  Payments  at  DIC  rates  may  also 
be  made  if  a  veteran's  death  was  not  aervloe 
connected  but  the  veteran  was  rated  totally 
disabled  for  a  q>eclfled  period  prior  to 
death.  Surviving  spouses'  DIC  rates  are 
based  on  the  veterans'  military  pay  gradea. 
A  surviving  spouse  may  reodve  additional 
payments  for  the  veteran's  children  under 
the  age  of  18.  or  if  the  surviving  spouse  Is 
disabled.  (Children  over  the  age  of  18  who 
become  helpless  before  reaching  that  ace 
may  receive  DIC.  as  may  those  ages  18  to  28 
attending  approved  educational  institutions. 
If  there  is  no  surviving  spouse,  a  child  under 
the  age  of  18  may  also  receive  DIC  in  the 
child's  own  right. 

The  administration  of  the  disability  com- 
pensation and  DIC  programs  is  one  of  the 
VA's  most  important  missions.  We  recognize 
a  duty  to  recommend  periodic  adjustments 
in  monthly  rates  as  economic  conditions 
change.  In  recent  years,  compensati<m  ad- 
justments have  generally  been  keyed  to  in- 
dexed (X>LA's  in  Sodal  Security  and  VA 
pension.  However,  these  adjustments  have 
not  been  automatic.  Rather,  they  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  enactment  of  separate 
public  laws  deigned  for  that  purpose,  the 
last  being  Pub.  L.  No.  99-576  (1986).  Since 
1973,  legislation  has  been  enacted  every 
year  but  one  (1983)  granting  increases  in 
these  benefits  to  compensate  for  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living.  This  Administration 
has  consistentiy  supported  these  adjust- 
ments. 

Tying  compensation  and  DIC  rates  to  the 
CPI  would  remove  the  issue  of  rate  in- 
creases from  the  political  arena  and  shield 
the  determinations  from  pressures  of  the 
annual  budget  process.  It  would  also  save 
Congress  the  difficulty  of  regularly  consid- 
ering new  veterans'  CX>LA  legislation,  as  it 
has  been  required  to  do  virtually  every  year 
for  over  a  decade  and  twice  in  the  same  year 
in  one  instance. 

Based  on  the  3.5  percent  COLA  estimated 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  the  projected 
changes  in  the  CPI  lor  fiscal  years  1989 
through  1992,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  1.5  percent  compensation/DIC  increase 
effective  December  1,  1986,  it  is  estimated 
that  automatic  increases  in  compensation 
and  DIC  rates  under  this  proposal  would 
result  in  the  following  additional  costs, 
which  are  induded  in  the  President's  1988 
Budget. 


Fiscal  year 

1988 

1989 

1990. 
1991.. 
1992.. 


Total  (5  years). 


Out 

8301,000,000 
670.500.000 
1.050.800.000 
1.392,500.000 
1.694.100,000 

5,108.900.000 


There  would  be  no  slgnlfieant  administra- 
tive costa  associated  with  the  proposal. 

TiUe  n  of  the  draft  bill  contains  two 
amendments  designed  to  assure  equity  in 
benefit  eligibility  determinations. 

Recognition  of  a  chUd  as  the  legally- 
adopted  child  or  stepchild  of  a  veteran 
under  current  law  may  give  rise  to  addition- 
al benefits,  induding  increased  compensa- 
tion or  pension  payments  to  the  veteran, 
and  dependency  and  indenmity  compensa- 
tion and  educational-benefit  enUttement  for 
the  child.  Proposed  section  201  would 
amend  criteria  for  recognition  of  foreign 
adoptions,  set  forth  In  88  VAC.  1 101(4X3). 
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to  proflde  titMltkwMil  nfetuardi  agalnit 
■ham  wloptkiM  procured  solely  for  the  pur- 
POM  at  obtalninc  nidi  beneflta. 

SpeeitleaJly,  the  amendnient  would  pro- 
vide that  a  peiMn  adopted  by  a  veteran  or  a 
veteran's  vooae  may  be  recognised  as  the 
veteran's  ehOd  or  stepehOd  tm  veterans' 
benefit  puipoeus  only  If  (1)  prior  to  the 
artopUon.  the  diDd  was  orphaned  by  the 
death  ot  both  parents,  or  (3)  the  chfld  was 
pinmeily  oominltted  to  and  recommended 
for  adoption  by  a  vovemment  child-welfare 
acancy  or  a  duly-Uceneed  ehlld-plaoement 
acaney.  The  amendment  would  apply  only 
to  an  adoption  under  the  laws  of  a  Jurisdic- 
tion other  than  a  State,  territory,  or  posses 
sloo  of  the  United  Statea.  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia. Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Northern  Mari- 


Thia  amendment  is  necessary  because  for- 
eign courts  in  some  cases  grant  adoptions 
without  obaervance  of  standards  comparble 
to  those  applied  in  courts  of  this  country.  In 
%  number  ttt  Instances  aged,  infirm  veterans 
have  been  permitted  to  adopt  young  rela- 
tlvas  over  whom  they  have  no  intention  of 
assmning  a  true  parental  relationship.  The 
side  mottvatlon  for  these  adoptions  appears 
to  be  a  desire  to  obtain  increased  veterans' 
benefits  or  to  assure  benefits  entitlement 
for  the  adoptee  upon  the  veteran's  death. 

The  high  value  of  United  States  veterans' 
benefits  in  some  foreign  economies  creates 
a  substantial  incentive  for  omtrived  adop- 
tions. For  ezamide.  in  the  FblUppines.  the 
additional  pension  payable  to  a  veteran  for 
an  adopted  child  has  been  reported  to  be 
wnparahle  to  the  salary  of  a  rural  school- 
teacher. Adoption  of  a  child  will  in  many 
cases  result  in  a  substantial  economic  gain 
to  a  veteran  residiiig  abroad.  While  econom- 
ic condltkias  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
large  number  of  veterans  residing  there 
make  that  country  a  primary  source  of  con- 
cern, the  VA  has  also  received  claims  based 
on  questionable  adoptions  granted  in  other 
fofdgn  Jurisdictions. 

In  recognition  of  the  threat  to  the  Integri- 
ty of  the  veterans'  benefit  programs  posed 
hy  cuntiived  adoptions.  Cmgress  in  1979  en- 
acted standards  for  recognition  of  foreign 
adoptions.  Section  401  of  Public  Law  No.  9«- 
tt  n  Stat.  47  (F1979).  added  a  new  section 
101(4XB)  to  title  38.  providing  that  a  person 
residing  outside  the  United  States  adopted 
under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  Jurisdiction  shall 
not  be  considered  the  legaUy-adopted  child 
of  a  vetoan  unless  stated  criteria  relating  to 
age  at  the  time  of  adoption,  support  from 
the  veteran,  residence  with  the  veteran,  and 
abaence  of  custody  by  a  natural  parent,  are 
met. 

In  the  case  of  a  deceased  veteran,  the 
adopted  child  must  have  met  the  require- 
ments tar  at  least  tme  year  prior  to  the  vet- 
eran's death  or  the  veteran  must  have  re- 
ceived benefits  for  the  child  during  the  year 
preceding  death. 

Although  the  1979  amendment  has  been 
of  considerable  benefit  in  combating  adop- 
tion abuses,  the  criteria  provided  by  that 
statute  have  proven  burdensome  to  adminis- 
ter. Development  of  evidence  in  forei^i 
adoption  claims  is  difficult,  and  adjudica- 
tion of  these  daims  is  often  complex  and 
time  oonsmning.  Custody  and  residence  cri- 
teria in  partinilar  have  proven  difficult  to 
apt»ly.  Kven  under  the  amended  statute,  the 
VA  continues  in  some  cases  to  recognize  for- 
eign adoptions  of  grandchildren  by  aged  vet- 
erans desirfte  the  fact  that  natural  parents 
remain  in  dose  proximity  and  '"■«"«'flin  per- 
aonal  contact  with  the  children. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  greatly 
reduce   the   potential   for   abuse,   simplify 


claim  development,  and  improve  uniformity 
of  applcation  by  permitting  in  many  cases 
referufse  to  objective  criteria,  using  infor- 
mation! easily  verifiable  from  official 
record^  existing  standards  would  remain  as 
a  further  safeguard  against  contrived 
claims.  Also,  the  amendment,  by  adding  cri- 
teria applicable  to  an  adoption  by  the 
spouse  of  a  veteran,  would  greatly  reduce 
the  potential  for  sham  adoptions  intended 
to  qualify  a  child  as  the  stepchild  of  a  veter- 
an forburposes  of  3«  UAC.  1 101(4XA).  In 
these  ^ays,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
fiutheij  Congress'  objective,  in  enacting 
Public  kjaw  No.  99-33,  to  preclude  entitle- 
ment qased  on  adoptions  entered  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  securing  veterans'  benefits. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  expected  to 
result  fei  annual  cost  savings  of  less  than 
one  milUon  dollars.  Savings  would  be  real- 
ised both  by  limiting  inappropriate  benefit 
payments  and  through  improved  adminis- 
trative feffidency. 

At  iresent  sections  415<fXlKI)  and 
503<aKf )  of  UUe  38  exclude  the  proceeds  of 
"fire  insurance"  polides  for  parents'  DIC 
and  peteion  income  computation  purposes. 
Section  302  would  amend  these  sections  to 
expand'  the  current  "fire  Instirance"  exclu- 
sicm  to  cover  comparable  payments  from 
any  soi4rce  received  by  a  parent's  DIC  re- 
dpient  wr  a  VA  pensioner  to  replace  or  re- 
store the  value  of  real  or  personal  property 
damaged,  destroyed,  or  lost  due  to  any 
cause.  The  amount  to  be  excluded  from 
income  would  be  limited  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  involved  as  of  the  date 
of  the Jfaes.  The  present  exclusion  is  too  lim- 
iting. Itiere  is  no  valid  reason  to  exdude  re- 
imburagment  for  loss  due  to  fire  and,  at  the 
same  tfcne,  not  exclude  reimbtusement  for 
other  casualty  losses,  or  to  limit  the  exclu- 
sion to  reimbursement  by  insurance  and  not 
take  Into  account  reimbursement  from  an- 
other source. 

Costs  c&nnot  be  estimated  since  no  data 
area  Is  available  to  show  the  niunber  of 
cases  that  would  be  affected  or  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  proposed  excluded  payments. 
No  additional  administrative  costs  would 
arise  Because  the  adjudication  of  cases 
would  remain  the  same. 

TlUe  m  of  the  draft  bill  proposes  four 
amendments  to  existing  law,  one  to  extend 
certain  survivors'  benefits  to  a  small,  over- 
looked jgroup.  and  three  to  facilitate  the 
proper  administration  and  rec 
emment  benefit  funds. 

Section  412  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code, 
provides  for  payment  by  the  VA  of  a  special 
monthlv  allowance  to  the  surviving  depend- 
ents of  a  veteran  who  dies  from  service-con- 
nected fcauses  and  who  Is  not  fully  and  cur- 
rently Insured  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  monthly  allowance  is 
equal  to  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
paid  to  the  survivors  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  had  the  veteran  been  fully  and  cur- 
rently Bsured  at  the  time  of  death.  Section 
412  benefits  are  Intended  to  place  total  ben- 
efits for  survivors  of  veterans  without  full 
social  security  coverage  on  a  par  with  those 
of  siurvfvors  of  fuUy-covered  veterans. 

Public  Law  No.  97-35  amended  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  terminate  mother's  Insur- 
ance benefits  for  a  surviving  spouse  when 
the  last  child  of  the  Insiued  individual 
reaches  age  16,  rather  than  age  18,  and  to 
ellminsle  child's  insurance  benefits  for  post- 
second4ry-school  students  and  for  second- 
ary-schbol  students  over  the  age  of  19.  Sub- 
sequenfly,  section  156  of  Pub.  L.  No.  97-377 
essentiilly  restored  benefits  eliminated  by 
Pub.  L.  No.  97-35  for  survivors  of  veterans 
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who  died  4f  service-connected  causes  in- 
curred or  aggravated  prior  to  August  13, 
1981.  However,  these  benefits,  furnished 
under  the  Heinst^ed  Entitlement  Program 
for  Survivors  (lUEPS),  are  payable  only  to 
those  parents  and  students  who  have  basic 
eligibility  f  <k-  social  security  benef  iU.  Those 
who  are  receiving  the  equivalent  of  social 
security  benefits  under  38  U.S.C.  1 413  are 
not  entitled  po  REPS  benefits. 

Our  proposal  in  section  301  would  amend 
the  free-stahding  provisions  of  Pub.  L.  No. 
97-377,  {  158,  to  Indude  not  only  those  sur- 
vivors eligible  for  social  security  beneMts, 
but  also  thqse  entitled  to  benefits  under  38 
U.S.C.  {  412  in  lieu  of  social  security  bene- 
fits. This  wiiuld  further  congressional  Intent 
in  enacting  |38  U.S.C.  1412,  to  assure  that 
the  survivoiB  of  a  veteran  receive  the  same 
level  of  benjefits  regardless  of  whether  the 
veteran  was  fully  insured  under  the  social 
security  sjrscem.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  achieve  equity  by  extending  REPS 
coverage  to  Rurvivors  of  veterans  deemed  to 
have  been  ftilly  insured  pursuant  to  section 
412,  thereblr  placing  them  on  the  same 
status  with  revurd  to  such  benefits  as  survi- 
vors whose  [work  history  actually  met  the 
tests  for  basic  social  security  eligibility. 

In  1988,  there  were  only  221  outstanding 
awards  of  section  412  benefits,  resulting  In 
an  annual  benefit  cost  of  $818,000.  The  pop- 
ulation covered  by  this  proposal  would  be  a 
small  portiofi  of  those  receiving  section  412 
benefits  in  any  given  year.  Therefore,  the 
benefit  cost  would  be  insignificant.  i.e.,  less 
than  (100,000  per  year. 

Sections  3I>2  and  303  deal  with  collection 
of  indebte<mess  by  administrative  offset. 
Section  303  would  amend  38  U.S.C.  |  3114  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  request  that 
a  uniformed  service  paying  retired  or  retain- 
er pay  to  a  person  collect  such  tterson's  in- 
debtedness to  the  VA  by  offset  of  such  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay.  The  provision  would 
apply  where!  the  Indebtedness  resulted  from 
such  person^  partidpation  in  the  compensa- 
tion or  penswn  program. 

Conversely,  section  303  would  amend  38 
U.S.C.  S  3101  to  authorize  offset  from  veter- 
ans' disability  compensation  and  pension  to 
collect  ovenfayments  of  military  retired  pay 
and  retainer  pay. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  an  amend- 
ment to  38  t7.S.C.  {  3101  authorizing  offset 
of  vetarans'  compensation  and  pensi(m  to 
collect  Indebtedness  associated  with  such 
veterans'  paHicipation  in  the  Survivor  Ben- 
efit Plan  (SBP)  and  Retired  Serviceman's 
Family  Protection  Plan  (RSFPP).  (Section 
504  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
and  Health-Care  Authorization  Act  of  1988). 
The  explanatory  statement  accompanying 
that  legislation  indicated  Congress  would 
consider  allowing  collection  of  retired  and 
retainer  pay  overpayments  from  veterans' 
benefits  if  reciprocal  authority  were  provid- 
ed for  collection  by  the  DeparUnent  of  De- 
fense (DoDll  of  debts  owed  to  the  VA.  The 
proposed  an^endment  to  section  3114  would 
provide  suck  redprodty  by  specifically  au- 
thorizing tne  Administrator  to  request  col- 
lection by  offset  from  payments  made  by 
uniformed  services  and  directing  the  heads 
of  such  services  to  act  upon  such  requests. 

The  amenitanent  to  section  3101  would  ad- 
dress a  protiem  created  by  the  eligibility  of 
many  vetergns  under  both  military  retired 
pay  and  veterans'  benefit  programs.  Concur- 
rent receipt  of  military  retired  pay  and  vet- 
erans' disability  compensation  or  pension  is 
prohibited  by  38  U.S.C.  {3104.  However, 
through  errors  in  reporting  or  coding  of  in- 
formation,   the    service    department    con- 


cerned may  not  be  informed  that  an  appli- 
cant for  VA  benefits  has  waived  military  re- 
tired pay.  Thus,  an  overpayment  of  retired 
pay  may  occur.  While  administrative  meas- 
ures, such  as  a  computerlaed  interagency 
data  exchange  program,  are  hdping  to  iden- 
tify and  correct  instances  of  erroneous  con- 
current payments,  initial  derical  errors  and 
deliberate  misreporting  by  redpients  will 
continue  to  cause  overpayments  in  some 


In  many  instances,  outstanding  balances 
can  be  offset  against  future  entitlements  by 
the  agency  twaHwy  the  overpayment.  Some- 
times, however,  disbursements  by  the  over- 
paying agency  are  discontinued  upon  discov- 
ery of  dual  eligibility  and  election  of  bene- 
fits. In  such  cases,  collection  through  Judi- 
cial proceedings  is  generally  not  cost-effec- 
tive, and  the  only  remaining  recourse  is  to 
future  entitlements  owing  from  another 
agency.  However,  withholding  of  veterans' 
benefits  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  creditors 
has  long  been  barred  by  38  U.S.C.  i  3101(a). 
The  VA  has  consistently  interpreted  that 
provision  as  prohibiting,  except  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  offset  of  veterans'  benefits  to  sat- 
isfy indebtedness  arising  out  of  programs 
administered  by  other  Federal  agendes.  Au- 
thorization for  collection  of  military  retire- 
ment overpayments  from  veterans'  benefits 
is  necessary  if  overpayments  are  to  be  effec- 
tively recovered. 

These  offset  proposals  are  tailored  to 
assure  protection  of  the  rights  of  VA  benefi- 
ciaries. For  example,  the  provisions  would 
continue  the  policy  of  Congress,  the  VA. 
and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  that  the  debts 
of  one  individual  should  not  be  collected 
through  offset  of  benefits  payable  to  an- 
other person.  Collections  authorized  by 
these  amendments  would  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  procedural  require- 
ments of  31  U.S.C.  {3716,  and  applicable 
waiver  rights  under  the  veterans'  benefit 
statutes  would  be  preserved. 

The  savings  which  would  result  from  en- 
actment of  these  provisions  are  undeter- 
mined, although  the  provisions  would  clear- 
ly improve  the  ef fidency  of  recovery  of  the 
targeted  overpayments. 

Section  304  of  otir  proposal  would  amend 
section  3001  of  UUe  38  to  authorize  the  VA 
to  require  mandatory  dtsdosure  of  claim- 
ants' and  dependents'  social  security  num- 
bers in  all  claims  for  disability  and  death 
benefits. 

SecUon  7(a)  of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974, 
Pub.  L.  No.  93-579,  prohibits  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  agency  from  de- 
nying to  any  individual  any  right,  benefit, 
or  privilege  provided  by  law  because  of  such 
individual's  refusal  to  disclose  his  or  her 
social  security  number. 

However,  this  prohibiUon  does  not  i4>ply 
to  any  disdosure  required  by  Federal  stat- 
tire,  or  for  any  agency  maintaining  a  system 
of  records  in  existence  and  operating  before 
January  1,  1975,  if  disdosure  was  required 
under  statute  or  regulaUon  adopted  prior  to 
such  date  to  verify  the  idenUty  of  an  Indl- 
viduaL  It  further  requires  that  any  Federal 
agency  which  requests  such  a  number  shall 
inform  that  individual  whether  that  disdo- 
sure Is  mandatory  or  voluntary. 

CurrenUy,  limited  authority  exists  for 
mandatory  disdosure  of  claimants'  and  de- 
pendents' social  security  nimibers  for  pen- 
sion claims  and  for  compensation  claims 
specifically  affected  by  "outside  income,"  as 
described  in  38  CJ'Jt.  tl.S7S.  SecUon  304  of 
our  proposal  would,  in  accordance  with  the 
Privacy  Act,  expand  this  authority  to  re- 
quire  mandatory  disclosure   of  claimants' 


and  dependents'  social  secxirity  numbers 
(where  such  niunber  has  been  assigned)  for 
all  claims  for  disability  and  death  benefits. 
This  secUon  would  not  require  persons  to 
obtain  social  security  numbers,  but  would 
simply  require  them  to  report  to  the  VA 
social  security  numbers  which  have  been 
issued  by  the  Social  Security  Admlnistra- 
Uon. 

The  current  requirement  of  mandatory 
submission  of  social  security  numbers  in 
claims  for  VA  benefits  affected  by  'outside 
income"  was  intended  to  assist  VA  in  verify- 
ing reported  income  so  as  to  detect  and 
eliminate  fraud  and  abuse.  SubsequenUy,  ss 
the  AdmlnistraUon's  and  private  sector's 
focus  on  prevenUon  of  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse  has  intensified,  addiUonal  areas 
which  require  monitoring  have  become  ap- 
parent. Benefits  which  may  not  be  contin- 
gent upon  income  also  require  monitoring  to 
protect  against  fraud.  For  example,  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensaUon  may  not 
be  paid  concurrently  with  Siu-vivor  Benefit 
Program  payments  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  CompensaUon  may  not  be 
paid  concurrenUy  with  military  retired  pay 
or  drill  pay  for  reserve  duty.  To  control  ef- 
fectively agiJnst  such  unwarranted  dual 
payments,  cross  checking  to  verify  informa- 
Uon  establishing  the  right  to  benefits  is  re- 
quired. 

Some  identifying  InformaUon  (such  as 
names  and  birth  dates,  which  are  frequently 
used  in  veriflcaUon)  may  not  condusively 
establish  identiUes,  due  to  the  frequency 
with  which  individuals  have  common  names 
and  birth  dates.  As  each  individual's  sodal 
security  number  is  unique,  it  is  the  most  re- 
Uable  identifier  available. 

Costs  to  gather  and  malntJdn  SEN'S  would 
be  insignificant,  although  revision  of  some 
VA  forms  would  be  needed  in  order  to 
obtain  the  information  in  routine  fashion. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Office 
of  ICanagement  and  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  the  draft  leg- 
islaUon  and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  K.  Tuxmaob. 

ildministrator. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  941.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

SMALL  BUSnraSS  mVMTMPrr  act  AMXROMKinS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
Uxlay  to  introduce  legislation  to  en- 
courage State  and  local  government 
investment  in  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  [SBIC'sl. 

An  SBIC  must  have  $1  million  of 
paid-in-capital  to  be  licensed  by  the 
SBA.  Once  licensed  an  SBIC  can  re- 
ceive capital  infusions  from  the  Feder- 
al Government.  Unfortunately,  under 
current  SBA  regulations,  equity  con- 
tributions to  SBIC's  by  State  and  local 
governments  cannot  be  counted  in  de- 
termining the  threshold  capital  re- 
quirement for  licensing. 

Why  is  this  important?  SBIC's  make 
loans  and  equity  contributions  to 
growing  small  businesses.  SBIC's  have 
one  major  need:  Capital.  As  a  matter 
of  policy,  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
should  encourage  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  needed  capital  to 
SBIC's  in  order  to  promote  economic 


development.  The  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing would  allow  equity  cfmtribu- 
tions  to  SBIC's  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  be  counted  in  meeting  the 
minimum  paid-in-capital  requirements. 
Thus,  in  effect  SBIC's  could  be  wholly 
owned  by  municipalities. 

As  a  former  local  official.  I  under- 
stand the  central  importance  of  State 
and  local  government  in  promoting 
economic  development.  In  the  past,  lo- 
calities issued  so-called  "small  issue" 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  promote  econom- 
ic development.  The  proceeds  of  these 
low  interest  rate  bonds  were  used  to 
expand  the  operations  of  local  busi- 
nesses. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  termi- 
nated the  use  of  "small  issue"  bonds  to 
finance  commercial  enterprises.  Small 
issue  bonds  still  may  be  used  to  fi- 
nance manufacturing  facilities.  How- 
ever, even  those  bonds  now  must  be  in- 
cluded in  a  very  limited  State-by-State 
volume  CIU7  restricting  many  tax- 
exempt  bond  issues,  including  those 
issued  for  housing,  student  loans,  and 
resource  recovery.  Because  they  must 
c(Hnpete  with  these  other  vital  money- 
raising  tools  within  the  volimie  cap. 
small  issue  bonds  are  much  less  likely 
to  be  issued  to  finance  manufacturing 
facilities. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  Federal  pro- 
grams encouraging  local  development 
have  been  frozen  or  cut,  State  and 
\ocal  officials  have  lost  a  major  tool  to 
encourage  economic  development. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  creates  a  new  avenue  of  munici- 
pal participation  in  economic  develop- 
ment without  increasing  Federal  fund- 
ing. My  bill  win  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  infuse  capital 
into  SBIC's.  In  turn,  this  should  lead 
to  the  availability  of  more  coital  for 
economic  development. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  creates  a  syn- 
thesis between  Federal,  local,  and  pri- 
vate Interests  to  provide  a  greater  pool 
of  resources  for  the  growth  of  small 
businesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoHD.  as  follows: 

S.941 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
RepretentaHve*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 301(a)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  (IS  U.S.C.  882(a))  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  'private  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  sur- 
plus' indudes  equity  investment  by  a  State 
or  unit  of  local  government".* 


By  Mr.  DsCONCINL 
S.  942.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  pay  reten- 
tion provisions  of  such  title  to  certain 
prevailing    rate    employees    in    the 
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TucMo  area  whose  bule  pay  would 
othenrlae  be  lubjeet  to  reduction  pur- 
suant to  a  wage  survey:  placed  on  the 
calendar  by  unanimous  consent. 


[cm  or  MT  warn  CBtx*ni 

WOnOM  m  OB  TDCKW  AKU 

Mr.  DbCONCINL  Mr.  President.  I 
am  intrododng  today  a  bm  authoris- 
Inc  pay  retention  under  section  5363 
of  ttUe  6,  United  States  Code  to  those 
Federal  wage  grade  employees  in  the 
Tucson  wage  area  whose  pay  was  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  a  wage  survey  con- 
ducted during  1985  commencing  on 
the  date  such  reduction  took  place. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  wake  of  a 
severe  local  economic  recession  in  the 
Tucson.  AZ.  wage  area,  a  salary  review 
and  adjustment  was  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  subchapter  rv  of  Chapter  53  of 
Title  5,  United  States  Code.  Copper 
mines  had  historically  been  included 
in  jaior  Tucson  wage  surveys.  Due  to 
the  collapse  of  the  copper  industry 
and  the  closure  of  mines  in  Arizona, 
that  industry  was  not  included  in  the 
most  recent  wage  survey  which  dra- 
matically influenced  the  prevailing 
wage  results. 

The  fall  in  prevailing  wages  had  an 
dlq>rop(»tlonate  effect  upon  survey 
results  for  the  lower  grade  levels  1 
through  8.  otherwise  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "blue-collar"  employ- 
ees. The  presoit  salary  adjustments 
based  upon  the  survey  cannot  human- 
ly be  supported.  BCr.  President,  while  I 
lontinue  to  support  wage  grade  sur- 
veys, their  intent  is  one  of  cost-con- 
troL  The  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
passed  this  legislation  in  1972  was  not 
to  take  advantage  of  market  anomalies 
and  return  a  windfall  to  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  can  least  afford  such  a  reduction. 
Effective  March  1. 1987.  224  lower  end 
wage  employees,  grades  1-8.  at  Fort 
Huachuca  wiU  see  their  yearly  salaries 
cut  as  much  as  $2,600.  The  overall 
salary  reduction— before  taxes— will 
total  over  $216,000.  or  an  average  of 
nearly  $1,000  per  employee.  In  the 
lowest  five  grades,  the  result  is  a  star- 
tling pay  cut  of  almost  $1,500. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  these  employ- 
ees who  are  facing  a  pay  reduction 
have  made  long-term  financial  com- 
mitmoits.  Uke  mortgages,  are  striving 
to  send  their  children  to  college,  or  are 
attempting  to  save  for  their  retire- 
ment years,  after  devoting  their  best 
efforts  over  many  years  in  service  to 
their  Federal  Qovemment.  I  do  not 
believe  our  current  Federal  statutes 
should  require  the  blind  i4>pllcation  of 
the  wage  review  laws.  Workers  are 
being  faced  with  a  significant  pay  re- 
duction due  to  the  collapse  of  the 
area's  prime  industry,  copper  mining.  I 
believe  this  harsh  v>pUcatlon  of  the 
wage  review  laws  is  manlfesUy  unfair. 
I  believe  Federal  wage  grade  employ- 
ees in  the  Tucson  wage  area  whose  pay 
would  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the 


1985  ^irvey  should  be  entitled  to  pay 
retent  on. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  tragedy  will 
occur  It  other  civilian  and  military  in- 
stallat  ions  in  Cochise.  Graham.  Green- 
lee. Flma  and  Santa  Cruz  counties. 
Thou^mds  of  devoted  lower  grade 
wage  nnployees  will  be  affected,  and 
the  Surrounding  communities  will 
suffer  jyet  another  economic  crisis  as  a 
direct  ^^sult  of  the  blind  application  of 
the  wage  review  laws. 

The  [wage  reductions  would  also  un- 
fairly I  impose  hardship  upon  other 
wage  grade  Federal  employees  in 
grade^  9  through  14  in  the  Tucson 
wage  ^rea.  While  these  higher  wage 
grade  workers  may  find  it  easier  to 
absorb  a  pay  cut  or  reduction  in 
modes^  salary  increase,  the  same  ra- 
tional4  for  iwy  retention  applies. 

iix.  president,  language  was  includ- 
ed inithe  reconciliation  bill  (Public 
Law  9^272)  to  require  pay  retention 
for  thb  Tucson  wage  area.  The  99th 
Congress  recognized  the  need  to 
exonpE  this  wage  grade  area  from  the 
WPll(4tion  of  the  wage  grade  review 
laws.  This  bill  would  make  the  pay  re- 
tention permanent  for  current  em- 
ployeep. 

It  wtould  not.  however,  affect  new 
hires  Who  woiild  be  subject  to  the 
lower  wage  scales  resultiiig  from  the 
survey.  The  regional  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration 
has  Juit.  in  this  last  weelE,  advised  me 
that  the  pay  reductions  will  be  reflect- 
ed in  the  March  paychecks  of  these  af- 
fected Federal  employees.  I  am  urging 
that  t^e  100th  Congress  apply  the 
same  i^isdom  and  compassion  this  ses- 
sion td  prevent  the  imposition  of  eco- 
nomic {hardship  upon  these  same  em- 
ployees by  expeditiously  passing  this 
bill  to  authorize  pay  retention  for 
these  Certain  Federal  wage  grade  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Rrord. 

These  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  oraered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoai,  as  follows: 

S.  943 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresmitaHvet  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriek  in  Congreu  aaaenMed,  That  not- 
wlthst^Kling  secUon  536.104(aX3)  of  Title  5, 
Code  o|  Federal  Regulations,  Federal  wage 
employees  in  the  Tucson.  Arizona  wage  area 
whose  B&y  bas  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  a 
wage  sarvey  conducted  during  fiscal  year 

1986  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  retention  under 
5383  ol  UUe  5.  Dnited  SUtes  Code,  com- 
mencing on  the  date  such  reduction  took 
effect. 


to  the  C 
ence.  and 

ran 


I  y  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Riku.  Mr.  Ksrht, 
and  Mr.  Packwood): 
943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  ensure  the  fair 
treatment  of  airline  employees  in  air- 
line mergers  and  similar  transactions: 


S. 


JMI 


•  Mr. 

when  I 

Transpo: 

latedthe 


April  7,  1987 

ttee  on  Commerce,  Sd- 
rtation. 

or  anuiR  mpLOTBB  n 
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Mr.  President,  in  1979 

serving  as  Secretary  of 

the  Congress  deregu- 
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nles  whl( 
or  which 
did  not 
such  coi 
to  pay 
made  by 
Spedfi 


not  totalis  haiK>y  with  the  bill,  I  was 
pleased  b^  the  fact  that  it  contained 
provisions  {designed  to  assure  that  air- 
line emplobrees  would  not  be  asked  to 
carry  a  dlnroportionate  share  of  the 
burden  of  den^ulation.  That  was  only 
fair.  After!  all.  we  knew  that  deregula- 
tion would!  impose  penalties  on  compa- 
managed  inefficiently 
judged  the  market  We 
that  the  employees  of 
les  ought  to  be  required 
a  price  for  mistakes 
lent, 
the  1978  Deregulation 
Act  provided  that  is  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Boar(^  and  since  its  elimination 
the  Departanent  of  Transportation,  de- 
termined (that  employees  had  lost 
their  Jobs  as  a  result  of  deregulation, 
then  those  employees  were  entitled  to 
certain  financial  benefits.  We  also  set 
into  the  jaw  provisions  designed  to 
guarantee  ithat  dislocated  airline  em- 
ployees hsid  a  right  of  "first  hire"  at 
other  airlines. 

Those  ^ere,  in  my  mind,  modest 
mandates,  ^ey  represented  a  reason- 
able resp<^i8e  to  the  sort  of  conduct 
which  we  anticipated  under  deregula- 
tion. 1 

Well,  thq  conduct  we  anticipated  has 
taken  place.  But  the  protection  we 
thought  we  were  providing  to  employ- 
ees has  never  been  offered.  The 
Reagan  aoministration's  Department 
of  Labor  lias  never  adopted  imple- 
menting regulations.  And  even  worse, 
they  have!  withdrawn  those  regula- 
tions which  had  been  developed  after 
the  Deregiuation  Act  was  adopted. 

Prior  to  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act 
len  the  CAB  approved  air- 
's and  similar  transactions 
it  routinely  imposed  labor  protective 
provisions  ILPP'sl  such  as  integration 
of  seniority  lists  and  financial  protec- 
tions against  Job  and  wage  loss.  Fol- 
lowing economic  deregulation  the  CAB 
announced  it  would  be  reluctant  to 
continue  to  impose  LPP's  in  mergers. 
The  CAB  I  claimed  LPP's  were  no 
longer  appropriate  in  the  new  deregu- 
lated envirpmnent. 

When  the  DOT  was  given  responsi- 
bility for  merger  activity,  they  ignored 
a  clear  congressional  directive  that 
they  follow  the  pre-1978  CAB  prece- 
dent. Instead  they  announced  the 
LPP's  of  the  sort  envisioned  by  Con- 
gress woulfl  not  be  imposed  "unless  it 
is  necessary  to  prevent  labor  strife 
that  could  disrupt  the  national  air 
transportation  system."  Clearly  such 
disruption  is  not  likely  to  take  place  in 
a  deregulaited  enviroiunent:  but  even 


in  1978,  wt 
line  merge 


more  importantly,  such  disruption  was 
not  included  in  the  criteria  the  Con- 
gress established  for  the  imposition  of 
LPP  relief. 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  follow  clear  statements  of 
congressional  intent,  this  legislation  is 
loosely  drawn  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
a  reasonable  degree  of  discretion 
which  I  know  the  executive  branch 
needs.  While  the  bUl  requires  DOT  to 
consider  LPP's  when  it  m>proves  air- 
line mergers,  it  does  not  dictate  the 
precise  nature  of  those  protections. 
Beyond  that,  this  bill  requires  the  im- 
position of  LPP's  only  when  the 
merger  would  tend  to  cause  reductions 
in  emplojrment  or  adversely  affect 
working  conditions  including  seniority. 
And,  finally,  the  legislation  gives  DOT 
the  power  to  deny  LPP's  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  their  cost  would  outweigh 
the  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  modest  bilL 
It  simply  requires  the  administration 
to  follow  the  clear  congressional 
intent  expressed  in  1978  and  reaf- 
firmed several  times  since  then.  It  is  a 
reasonable  response  to  the  hardships 
created  by  deregulation,  a  simple  at- 
tempt to  create  some  economic  equity 
in  an  environment  in  which  manage- 
ment is  protected  and  employees  are 
punished. 

I  am  pleased  that  several  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee—Senators   FORS,    RiBGLE,    KXBBT 

and  Packwood— have  agreed  to  Join 
me  as  cosponsors  of  this  legislation.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoso.  as  follows: 

S.943 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  408  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (49  App.  nJ3.C.  1378)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"TAIB  TRXATHXIIT  OP  DfPLOTKKS 

"(g)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
detennines  that  the  transaction  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  application  would  tend  to 
cause  reduction  in  employment,  or  to  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions, including  the  seniority,  of  any  air  car- 
rier employees,  labor  protective  provisions 
calculated  to  mitigate  such  advene  conse- 
Quences,  including  procedures  culminating 
In  binding  arbitration,  if  necessary,  shall  be 
imposed  by  the  Secretary  as  a  condition  of 
approval,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  projected  costs  of  protection  would 
exceed  the  anticipated  financial  benefits  of 
the  transaction.  The  proponents  of  the 
transaction  shall  bear  the  burden  of  proving 
there  will  be  no  adverse  employment  conse- 
quences or  that  projected  costs  of  protec- 
tion would  be  excessive.". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  secUon  408  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  the  Federal  Avlati<m 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 
"(g)  Fair  treatment  of  onployees.".* 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  944.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
adequacy  of  the  current  retirement 
income  system— consisting  of  employer 
and  individual  retirement  plans— in 
carrying  out  its  supplemental  role  to 
Social  Security  in  providing  benefits 
upon  death,  disability,  and  retirement 
by  simplifying  and  clarifying  i4>pllca- 
ble  statutory  requirements  relating  to 
simplified  employee  pensions,  and  by 
providing  for  portable  pension  plans 
which  will  expand  pension  coverage, 
provide  for  a  form  of  pension  portabil- 
ity, and  preserve  pension  asset  accu- 
mulations for  payment  in  retirement 
income  form,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

RirSIOM  POHTABnJTT  ACT 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
will  simultaneously,  make  pensions 
more  portable,  and  encourage  the  use 
of  pension  assets  for  retirement, 
rather  than  for  current  consumption. 

This  blU  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Hoiise  by  Mr.  Jefforos,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr. 
Hawkims,  Mrs.  Roukxma,  and  others.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  Join  me  and  cosponsor  this  bill. 
Our  purpose  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  help  woriiers  retain  their 
pension  rights  when  changing  employ- 
ers, to  protect  pension  benefits  for  re- 
tirement use  rather  than  for  current 
consumption,  and  to  reduce  the  strain 
on  the  Social  Security  System,  and 
thus  reduce  suffering  and  needless 
worry  of  our  retired  citizens. 

A  worker's  ability  to  retain  pension 
rights  when  changing  employers  can 
have  a  considerable  impact  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  his  or  her  income  upon  re- 
tirement. If  the  pension  is  not  porta- 
ble, or  if  it  is  only  partially  portable, 
the  ratio  of  retirement  income  to  pre- 
retirement income  may  be  substantial- 
ly decreased.  This  ratio  is  referred  to 
as  the  "replacement  rate"  by  pension 
experts  and  it  refers  to  the  percent  of 
preretirement  income  that  an  annuity 
will  supplant.  In  general,  the  more  fre- 
quent Job  changes  occur  and  the  great- 
er the  increase  in  growth  of  wages,  the 
lower  the  replacement  rate  upon  re- 
tirement. 

Many  plans  either  permit  or  require 
a  worker  who  leaves  one  Job  for  an- 
other to  "cash-out"  his  pension  bene- 
fit, if  he  is  vested.  Data  show  that  81 
percent  of  single-employer,  primary, 
defined-contributlon  plans  permit  full 
cash-outs,  and  39  percent  of  single-em- 
ployer primary  deflned-benefit  plans 
permit  some  kind  of  cash-out  upon  ter- 
mination of  employment.  In  the  past, 
many  preretirement  distributions  re- 
ceived by  workers  from  employer- 
sponsored  plans  have  been  for  $5,000 
or  less  and  have  been  spent  for  cur- 
rent needs  rather  than  saved  for  re- 
tirement. 


Portability  of  credited  service  under 
a  pension  plan  is  most  common  among 
multiemployer  pension  plans,  or 
within  large  corporations.  Recent 
studies  show,  however,  that  no  single- 
employer  plans  credit  service  with  em- 
ployers that  are  not  part  of  the  same 
corporation  for  either  participation  or 
vesting.  While  some  proponls  have 
been  made  to  deal  with  the  portability 
problem,  they  have  usually  been  in 
the  form  of  mandatory  rollovers  of 
preretirement  lump-sum  distributions 
or  for  new  Federal  agencies  to  serve  as 
pension  clearinghouses. 

My  proposal  is  quite  different.  It  is 
built  on  the  model  of  the  simplified 
employee  pension.  SEP  or  SEP-IRA 
which  is  authorized  under  section 
408(kXl)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Shnplified  employee  pensions 
are  exactly  what  their  name  says— 
they  are  easy  to  set  up,  easy  to  make 
contributions  to  and  easy  to  adminis- 
ter. Under  a  SEP  arrangement,  an  em- 
ployer can  establish  and  finance  an 
IRA  for  each  of  his  eligible  employees. 
This  type  of  plan  is  especially  appeal- 
ing to  small  employers  who  usually 
cannot  afford  the  expense  of  a  tradi- 
tional plan  or  the  administrative 
burden  of  developing  plan  documents, 
obtaining  IRS  approval  and  preparing 
stmunary  plan  dncriptions,  annual  re- 
ports for  regulatory  agmcies,  and 
summary  aimxial  reports  to  partici- 
pants.   

The  portable  pension  plan-SEIP  wiU 
give  employees  and  employers  an  al- 
ternative to  a  cash-out  when  termina- 
tion of  employment  occurs.  Employees 
would  be  encouraged  to  transfer  their 
qualified  plan  distributions  into  a 
portable  pension  plan  to  avoid  the  Tax 
Reform  Act's  10-percent  penalty  for 
early  withdrawal  Employers  would 
benefit  because  they  could  transfer 
the  cash  value  of  a  termliuited  em- 
ployee's vested  benefit  to  a  portable 
pension  plan.  The  amount  transferred 
may  be  below  the  $3,500  limit  set  by 
the  Retirement  Equity  Act  of  1984,  or 
above  that  amount,  with  spousal  con- 
sent. This  feature  will  alleviate  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  of  maintaining 
pension  accounts  of  terminated  em- 
ployees. At  the  same  time,  it  will  place 
the  pension  contributions  of  terminat- 
ed employees  in  interest-bearing  ac- 
counts, where  those  contributions  will 
continue  to  increase  in  value.  The  his- 
toric decline  in  replacement  rates  of 
pensions  will  thus  be  reversed. 

Employers  and  employees  would  be 
permitted  to  transfer  pension  assets  or 
cashed-out  benefits  into  the  portable 
pension  plan.  Portable  pension  plans 
will  be  managed  by  the  people  who 
manage  pension  assets  now— by  banks, 
trust  companies,  and  f\ind  managers 
who  are  exi>ert  in  directing  plan  in- 
vestments and  who  are  held  to  high 
standards  of  accountability  pursuant 
to  ERISA. 
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TMChen  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate aeetor  employeea  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  the  pwtable  pen- 
Am  ptan  whaa  they  receive  dlitribu- 
tlaoa  from  eoatifbutory  pemkm  plans. 

mader  currant  law.  an  emptoyo'  who 
usee  a  rimpitfled  emplojree  pmsion 
need  not  commit  Umaelf  to  contribute 
to  the  plan  every  year.  ncHr  must  he 
commit  hlmewlf  in  advance  to  oontrib- 
ute  a  ipecifled  percentage  of  compen- 
wtlwi  Overall  maximum  llmlti  on 
eontrlbutlona  to  SEP*!  which  are  a 
port  of  current  law.  are  retained  in  my 
bOL  In  addltkn.  a  simplified  altemsr 
ttve  salary  reduetkm  formula  will 
pennit  emptoyees  to  match  on  a 
doUar-f  OTKloUar  basts,  the  amount  of 
the  employer  contrfbutkuis  made  to 
the  portable  poislon  plan-SEP  on 
their  bdialf. 

Finally,  new  distribution  rules  would 
replaee  the  currmt  jotnt  and  survivor 
rules  to  which  SEPs  are  subject  The 
90use  would  be  the  required  benefici- 
ary unless  written  ctmsent  indicates 
otherwise.  Qpousal  consent  would  also 
be  required  to  change  the  payment 
form  fmn  an  aaniilty,  or  a  "stream  of 
Inoome'*  to  srane  other  form  of  pay- 
ment 

In  conclusion,  pension  portability  is 
a  mu^-nei^eeted  area  of  public  policy. 
Many  rficommmdations  have  been 
made,  but  there  have  been  no  solu- 
tkms.  Pension  assets  must  be  pre- 
served, not  used  fbr  current  consump- 
tion. My  proposal,  which  is  twin  to  the 
one  Introduced  in  the  House,  will  go  a 
long  way  to  preserving  pension  assets 
for  use  In  retirement  and  to  assuring 
that  the  portable  plan  assets  will  be 
dedieated  to  the  benefit  of  the  individ- 
ual who  earned  them.  If  the  Portable 
Pension  Flan  Act  accomplishes  these 
two  goals,  then  we  wHl  have  helped  to 
make  the  retirement  years  of  millions 
of  Americans  who  change  Jobs,  more 
secure.  I  think  this  is  a  worthy  aim 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
with  me  in  ooqMnsoring  this  impor- 
tant proposaL 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  synopsis  of  the  Portable 
Pension  Flan  Act  and  a  copy  of  the 
Mil  be  placed  in  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBs.  as  follows: 

aM4 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
HefTtaentattveM  at  Mc  Vnitei  States  of 
America  in  Congnn  aaaembled, 

SBCnOH   1.   8BOBT  THU  AND  TABLK  OT  CON- 

This  Act  may  be  cited  ■■  the  "Penaion 

Portatafllty  Act  of  IMT'. 
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Appllcatkm  of  reportlnc  and  dls- 
donire  requlremenU  to  slinpll- 
fled  employee  pension  plans. 
Application  of  partieipatkm  and 
veatinf  requirements  to  simpli- 
fied employee  pension  plans. 
Distifbtttfon  requirements  for  sim- 
plified employee  pension  plans. 
InappUeabUlty  of  funding  require- 
ments to  simplified  employee 
pension  plans. 
Sec  lOi.  Simplified  alternative  salary  reduc- 
tion arrangements  under  aim- 
pUfled  employee  pensions. 
1^.  Application  of  requirements  for 
simplified   onployee   pensions 
with  reject  to  separate  lines 
of  business. 
Sec  10^  EffeeUve  date. 

TITI4  n— PORTABLE  PENSION  PLANS 

Sec  301.  ntmsatlon  of  simplified  employee 
pensims  as  portable  pension 


Sec 


Sec 


1 

Sec  20t. 


Sec 


Sec  303.  Treatment  of  portable  pension 
plans  as  qualified  plans. 

Sec  ail^.  Denial  of  rollover  treatment  for 
distributions  from  portable 
pension  plans. 

Sec  a(4L  Preservation  of  5-year  averaging 
treatment  for  lump  sum  distri- 
butions from  portable  pension 
plans  only  with  reqwct  to  prior 
plan  transfers. 
Portability  from  quallfled  plans  to 
pmtable  pension  plans  of  nmi- 
deductlble  employee  contrlbu- 
tkms. 
Safe  harbor  for  portable  pension 

plans  tmder  title  I  of  ERISA 
Requirements  relating  to  distribu- 
tions from  pension  plans  con- 
stituting transfers  to  portable 
pension  plans. 

Sec  20$.  Effective  dates. 

SBC  t.  FINDINGS  AND  DBCUUtATION  OF  POUCY. 

(a)  raronros.— The  Congress  flnds— 

(1)  tmtt  the  pension  plan  asset  accumula- 
tions uader  existing  passion  plans— 

(A)  sre  incrcasliudy  being  distributed  at 
Job  termination  or  otherwise  used  for  cur- 
rent ccgisiunptlon,  thus  removing  a  major 
national  savings  necessary  for  cap- 
Ion;  and 

kuae  of  the  increasingly  mobile 
the  Nation's  labor  force  and  be- 
the  lade  of  an  effective  pension 
Ity  mechanism,  are  not  being  effl- 
itOlaed  to  pay  monthly  benefits  for 
illlty,  and  retir^nent:  and 
it  is  therefore  desirable  and  in  the 
of  employees  and  their  employers 
that  eniployees  and  the  pension  plans  under 
which  Uiey  are  covered  be  encouraged  to 
retain  iccrued  benefits  for  paymmt  in  the 
form  of  retirement  inctmie  by  '♦^flKIng  avail- 
able a  mOTe  efficient  portability  tdan  ar- 
rangement. 

(b)  D^cLAKATiOH  OF  FoucT.— It  Is  hereby 
to  be  the  policy  of  this  Act  to  fur- 
ther nitinnal  retirement  income  policies  by 
provUUag  for  portable  pension  plans— 

(1)  walch  wHl  encourage  the  expansion  of 
employer  funded  i>enslon  coverage  and 
result  m  a  more  efficient  and  equitable  tax 
and  reluement  Income  delivery  system;  and 

(2)  wnlch  will  provide  a  more  efficient 
mechanism  for  pension  portability  and  the 
preservation  of  pension  plan  assets  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  monthly  benefit  form  to  meet 
death.  AlsabOlty.  and  retirement  needs. 


TITLB  I— HOLES  GENERALLY  APPLICA- 
BUE  TO  (IMPLIFEED  EBOOOYEE  PEN- 
SIONS 

sac  in.  DinanoN  op  smpunKD  uploycb 

VKNSION    PLAN    FOB   PVIPOSn   OP 

irna  I  OP  iBiSA. 
Seetkm  SJ  of  the  Employee  Retlranent 
Inoome  Security  Act  of   1074   (20  VM.C. 
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1002)  is 
following: 
"(41)  Th 
sion  plan' 
of  one  or 
within 
the  In 

sac  iM. 


by  adding  at  the  end  the 

term  'simplified  employee  pen- 

a  poislon  plan  consisting 

simplified  employee  pensions 

ling  of  section  408(kXl)  of 


Revenue  Code  of  1986.' 


(a)  IH 
ployee 
1974  (29  U 
at  the  end 

"(c)  The 
scribe  an  1 
with  the 
pllfied 
Ing 
the 
count 
simplified 

(b)  IssUi 
tary  of 


empl 


.those  I 


ICATION  OP  RCPOanNG  AND  Dig- 

Oxmna  aaoungiigNTB  to  bimpij. 

EMPLOTB  PINHON  PLAN& 

.—Section  110  of  the  E^m- 
kent  Inoome  Security  Act  of 
1030)  is  amended  by  adding 
following  new  subsection: 
ttary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
re  method  of  compliance 
Its  of  this  part  for  aim- 
e  pension  plans.  In  preacrlb- 
pursuant  to  this  subeectkm. 
shaU  q>eclflcally  take  into  ac- 
[attrfbutes  which  are  peculiar  to 
iloyee  pmslon  plans.", 
or  RaouuiTioira.- The  Secre- 
shall  issue  the  regulations  re- 
quired unde^  section  110(c)  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  tnocnae  Security  Act  of  1974  (as 
added  by  stdasection  (a))  not  later  than  the 
effective  dale  specified  in  section  108. 

SIC   ISt.   APVUCATION   OF   PABHCIPATION   AND 
RCQUDKltKNTS  TO  SDfPLI- 
BMPLOYKB  PKNSHW  PLANS. 

(a)  PabticIpatioii  RsQunuaiBrrs.— Section 
202(aXlXB)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Sedurity  Act  of  1974  (29  UJ8.C. 
1052(aXlXEb)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  clause  (11)  as  clause 
(ill):  and 

(2)  by  Insatlng  after  clause  (1)  the  foUow 
ing  new  claifK: 

"(11)  Subquagraph  (A)  does  not  apply 
with  respect  to  a  slmplUied  employee  pen- 
sion plan.  No  such  plan  may  require,  for 
treatment  of  any  Individual  by  the  plan  as 
an  individual  on  behalf  of  whom  contribu- 
tions may  be  made  to  the  plan  for  any  year 
in  compliance  with  section  408  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revmut  CTode  of  1086,  that  such  indi- 
vidual—      I 

"(I)  have  Attained  any  age  that  is  greater 
than  21.  or  ' 

"(11)  have  performed  service  for  the  em- 
ployer during  more  than  3  years  of  the  im- 
mediately preceding  5  years. 

(b)  V: 
203(a)  of 
amended— 

(Din 
the  f  oll( 
sion  plan 
of  this 
that  an 
benefit 
buttons  are 

(2)  in 
than  a  slmi 


o      RaquiBxifxirrs.— Section 
Act  (29  V&C.  1053(a))  is 

lb  (1),  by  adding  at  the  end 
"A  simplified  employee  pen- 
not  satisfy  the  requirements 
h  unless  It  further  provides 
iloyee's  rights  in  his  accrued 
from  the  employer's  contil- 
'<uf eltable.";  and 
h  (2),  by  inserting  "(other 
led  employee  pension  plan)" 


after  "A  plaa"  the  first  place  it  appears. 


SBC  isi  mantiBUTioN  RSQunnfENTs  for  sni. 

PUPIED  niPLOTKE  PENSION  PLANS. 

(a)  AMDisiiBirTS  to  ERISA— 

(1)  IR  OafnaAL.— Part  1  of  subtiUe  B  of 
title  I  of  th^  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  section  211  (29  n.S.C. 
1061)  as  section  212;  and 


(B)  by  inserting  after  section  210  (29 
uJb.C.  1060)  the  following  new  section: 

"DisraiBUTiOKS  or  Acuauau  BKmrn  umoik 
KMnxroD  mnoTxx  pbision  plams 

"Sk.  211.  (a)  IR  OamaAL— Each  simpli- 
fied employee  pension  plan  and  portable 
pension  plan  shall  provide  that — 

"(1)  the  distribution  of  the  accrued  bene- 
fit with  respect  to  each  participant  will  be 
only  In  a  permitted  retirement  Inoome  form 
in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(2)  no  distribution  may  be  made  without 
the  consent  of  the  participant  (or  the  bene- 
ficiary in  the  case  of  the  participant's 
death),  and 

"(3)  upon  timely  written  application  by 
the  participant  (or  the  beneficiary  in  the 
case  of  the  participant's  death)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  plan— 

"(A)  requesting  distribution  of  the  ac- 
crued benefit, 

"(B)  designating  for  such  distribution  a 
standard  retlranent  income  form  provided 
under  the  plan  or  another  form  elected  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (cK2),  and 

"(C)  designating  the  date  on  which  such 
distribution  is  to  commence, 
the  accrued  benefit  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticipant will  be  distributed  In  accordance 
with  such  application. 

"(b)  DisTanuTioHS  nr  Stahdahs  Rrma- 
tam  IMCOMK  P^RM.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  subsection  (c),  distribution  of 
the  accrued  benefit  under  a  simplified  em- 
ployee of  the  accrued  benefit  under  a  sim- 
plified employee  pension  plan  is  made  in  a 
permitted  retirement  income  form  if  it  is 
made  in  one  or  more  of  the  standard  retire- 
ment income  forms.  The  standard  retire- 
ment income  forms  are  as  follows: 

"(DA  qualified  Joint  and  survivor  annuity 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  204(d)). 

"(2)  Any  other  Joint  life  annuity  (includ- 
ing a  cash  refund  annuity). 

"(3)  A  single  life  annuity  (including  a 
refund  annuity). 

"(4)  Any  series  of  substantially  equal  peri- 
odic payments  described  in  section 
72(tK2XAXiv)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  other  than  a  form  described  in  para- 
graph (1).  (2).  or  (3). 

"(c)  EixcnoHS  WrrH  Rkspict  to  Forks  of 
DisraixuTioif.— 

"(1)  RULS  WHXXX  PLAN  ALLOWS  FORM  OTHXR 
THAN  DISTKIBTjnOH  OVDt  LIFE  KXraCTANCT.— 

In  any  case  in  which  a  simplified  employee 
pension  plan  allows  the  form  described  in 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  as 
a  means  of  distribution  of  the  accrued  bene- 
fit with  respect  to  a  participant,  the  plan 
does  not  provide  a  permitted  retirement 
Income  form  unless  the  plan  provides  that 
the  standard  retirement  Income  form  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
(or  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b),  in  the 
case  of  a  participant  with  no  spouse)  is  the 
only  means  of  distribution  under  the  plan 
except  to  the  extent  another  standard  re- 
tirement income  form  described  in  sutaaec- 
tion  (b)  is  elected  by  the  participant  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  spousal  consent  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Elktioii  of  forms  othbx  THAN  tctum- 
AXD  RxriRRifKiiT  iNCOiix  FORMS.— The  distri- 
bution of  the  accrued  benefit  under  a  sim- 
plified employee  pension  plan  in  other  than 
a  standard  retirement  income  form  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  shall  not  be  treated 
as  made  in  other  than  a  permitted  retire- 
ment Inoome  form  to  the  extent  that — 

"(A)  the  distribution  in  such  other  form  is 
expressly  elected  in  writing  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  plan,  and 


"(B)  the  spousal  consent  requirements  of 
paragraph  (3)  are  met 

"(3)  SFOiraAL  comsRT  RaqunuDmna.— The 
spousal  conamt  requirementa  of  thla  para- 
graph are  met  if — 

"(AXD  the  apouae  of  the  participant  con- 
sents in  writing  to  the  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (3),  (11)  such  elected  form  may 
not  be  changed  without  spousal  consent  (or 
the  consent  of  the  spouse  expressly  permits 
changes  in  the  form  without  any  require- 
ment of  further  consent  by  the  spouse),  and 
(ill)  the  spouse's  consent  acknowledges  the 
effect  of  such  consent  and  is  witnessed  by  a 
representative  of  the  plan  or  a  notary 
public,  or 

"(B)  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  representative  of  the  plan  that  the  con- 
sent required  imder  subparagraph  (A)  may 
not  be  obtained  because  there  is  no  spouae, 
becauae  the  apotiae  cannot  be  located,  or  be- 
cause of  such  other  drcumatanoes  as  may  be 
prescribed  in  regulations  referred  to  in  sec- 
Uon  206(cX2KB). 

Any  consent  by  a  spouse  (or  establishment 
that  the  consent  of  a  spouse  may  not  be  ob- 
tained) under  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  effective  only  with  respect  to  such 
spouse. 

"(d)  WaiTtBI  EZPLAIIATIOII  TO  RacmxHTS 

OF  DiSTRiBxrnom.— The  administrator  of  a 
simplified  employee  pension  plan  shall,  im- 
mediately before  making  a  distribution  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  provide  to  the  Individ- 
ual who  Is  to  be  the  redpient  of  the  distri- 
bution a  written  explanation  of — 

"(1)  the  provisions  under  which  the  distri- 
bution may  or  may  not  be  subject  to  tax  or 
penalty  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986,  and 

"(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  appli- 
cable permitted  retirement  Income  form, 
the  participant's  right  to  make  an  election 
under  subsection  (cX2),  and  the  rights  of 
the  participant's  iqwuse  under  subsection 
(cX3).". 

(2)  Sficial  DKFmmow  of  axmFiciART  for 
sncPLiFizD  DfFLOTXx  PDisiOH  PLARS.— Para- 
graph (8)  of  section  3  (29  UJ3.C.  1002(8))  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "The  term"  and  inserting 
"(A)  Subject  subparagraph  (B),  the  term": 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(BXi)  In  the  case  of  a  simplified  employ- 
ee pension  plan,  the  term  'beneficiary', 
when  used  in  connection  with  a  participant. 


"(I)  the  spouse  of  the  participant  or 

"(II)  if  the  spousal  consent  requirements 
of  clause  (11)  are  met.  any  other  person  des- 
ignated by  the  participant,  or  by  the  terms 
of  the  plan,  who  is  or  may  become  eligible 
under  the  plan  to  receive  some  or  aU  of  the 
accrued  benefit. 

"(11)  The  spousal  consent  requirements  of 
this  clause  are  met  if — 

"(I)  the  spouse  of  the  participant  consents 
in  writing  to  the  de^gnation  under  subpara- 
gTV>h  (AXli)  of  the  other  person  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (AXU)  as  a  beneficiary.  (II) 
such  designation  is  of  a  beneficiary  which 
may  not  be  changed  without  qwusal  con- 
sent (or  the  consent  of  the  spouse  expressly 
permits  designations  by  the  participant 
without  any  requirement  of  further  consent 
by  the  qxniae).  and  (HI)  the  spouse's  con- 
sent acknowledges  the  effect  of  such  con- 
sent and  is  witnessed  by  a  representative  of 
the  plan  or  a  notary  public  or 

"(ID  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  representative  of  the  plan  that  the  con- 
sent required  under  subclause  (I)  may  not 


be  obtained  becauae  there  ia  no  qwuse,  be- 
cauae the  apouae  cannot  be  located,  or  be- 
cauae of  such  other  drcumatanoea  aa  may  be 
preacribed  in  regulationa  referred  to  in  1 
tlon  205(cX2XB).". 

(3)  CORFORMniO  i 

(A)  Section  303(eXl)  of  auch  Act  (29 
UAC.  1053(eXl))  ia  amended  by  inserting 
"(other  than  a  simplified  employee  penafain 
plan)"  after  "penaion  plan". 

(B)  Section  205(b)  of  such  Act  (29  UJB.C. 
1055(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  sim- 
plified employee  pension  plan.". 

(C)  The  table  of  contents  In  section  1  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  211  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  211.  Distributions  of  accrued  benefit 
under  simpllfled  employee  pen- 
sion plans. 

"Sec  212.  Effective  datea.". 
(b)   AMxmncKms   to   DmoiAL   Ravaaua 

CODK.— 

(1)  IH  GsmRAL.— Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
408(k)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966 
(relating  to  withdrawals  from  simplified  em- 
ployee pensions  must  be  permitted)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oQows: 

"(4)  DisTRxaunoHs  or  aooount  balangb.- 

(A)   In   gkhbui Subject   to   subsection 

(aX6),  a  simplified  employee  pension  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  mly  if 
the  pension  provides  that— 

"(1)  the  distribution  of  the  account  bal- 
ance with  respect  to  each  employee  win  be 
only  in  a  permitted  retlranent  Inccmie  form 
in  accordance  with  this  paragraph. 

"(11)  no  distribution  may  be  made  without 
the  consent  of  the  employee  (or  the  benefi- 
ciary in  the  case  of  the  employee's  death) 
and  the  advance  written  explanation  re- 
quired tmder  subparagraph  (D),  and 

"(ill)  upon  timely  written  application  by 
the  employee  (or  the  beneficiary  in  the  case 
of  the  employee's  death)  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  pension— 

"(I)  requesting  distribution  of  the  account 
balance. 

"(ID  designating  for  such  distribution  a 
standard  retirement  income  form  provided 
under  the  pension  or  another  form  elected 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (CXli), 
and 

"(m)  designating  the  date  on  which  sudi 
distribution  is  to  commeixx, 
the  account  balance  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployee will  be  distributed  in  accordance  with 
such  application.  

"(B)    DlSTRIBTTTIOHS    X»    STAKDARD    RXTIRB- 

MXirr  nicoMK  form.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  subparagraph  (C),  distribution 
of  the  account  balance  under  a  simplified 
employee  pension  is  made  In  a  permitted  re- 
tirement income  form  If  it  is  made  in  one  or 
more  of  the  standard  retirement  income 
forms.  The  standard  retirement  Income 
forms  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  A  qualified  Joint  and  survivor  annuity 
(within  the  meaning  of  secti<Hi  417(b)). 

"(11)  Any  other  Joint  life  annuity  (tnclod- 
Ing  a  cash  refund  annuity). 

"(ill)  A  single  life  annuity  (including  a 
refund  annuity). 

"(iv)  Any  series  of  substantially  equal 
periodic  payments  described  In  section 
72(tX2XAXlv)  other  than  a  form  described 
tn  clause  (1).  (U),  or  (ill). 

"(C)  Elbctiohs  wrrH  rbsfbct  to  forms  of 

DISTRIBT7TIOR. — 

"(1)  RXTLB  WHXBB  FBBSIOH  ALLOWS  FORM 
OTRBR  THAN  DISTRIBUTIOII  OVBR  LIFB 
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UKT.—tn  my  eaae  in  whMi  a  tlinidtfied  em- 
plojrw  vmtloo  iDowi  the  form  deacribed  in 
duM  (1).  (U).  or  (ill)  of  mb|Mrscr«pb  (B)  u 
a  m— ne  of  dlitilbatton  of  tbe  aooount  bol- 
uoe  vtth  reipert  to  an  employee,  tbe  pen- 
doea  not  proflde  a  permitted  retire- 
at  Inoame  fonn  unleaa  the  penaion  pro- 
Tldea  that  the  standard  retirement  Income 
totm  deacribed  in  dauae  (1)  of  aubparasraph 
(B)  (or  dauae  (ill)  of  subparagraph  (B).  in 
the  eaae  of  an  employee  with  no  spouse)  Is 
the  only  means  of  diatrlbutlon  under  the 
pension  except  to  the  extent  another  stand- 
ard retirement  income  form  deacribed  in 
subparacraph  (B)  ia  deeted  by  the  tmtAoy- 
ee  in  aeoordanoe  with  the  spousal  consent 
reqoiraments  of  dause  (ill)  of  this  subparm- 
iraph. 

"(1)  ■uenoB  or  rama  othb  thak  btami^- 
ant  aaiiaiiaMT  laooiiB  roam.— The  distri- 
butkm  of  the  account  halanr^  under  a  sim- 
plified employee  pension  in  other  than  a 
standard  retirement  income  form  described 
tn  subparagraph  (B)  shaD  not  be  treated  as 
made  in  other  than  a  permitted  retirement 
inoame  form  to  the  extoit  that— 

"(I)  the  distribution  in  such  other  form  is 
fjpitttHj  deeted  in  writing  In  accordance 
with  the  tenna  of  the  pension,  and 

"(11)  the  spousal  consent  requirements  of 
dause  (lU)  are  met. 

"(ill)  SpouaaL  uuaaaar  aiQumiiKirrs. — 
The  spousal  oonaent  reaulrements  of  this 
dauae  are  met  if — 

"(I)  the  ^XNise  of  the  employee  consents 
in  writing  to  the  election  under  clause  (i)  or 
(U).  such  deeted  form  uay  not  be  changed 
without  spousal  consent  (or  the  consent  of 
the  spouse  expffsly  permits  changes  in  the 
form  without  any  requirement  of  further 
by  the  spouse),  and  the  spouse's 
Dt  aeknowledgea  the  effect  of  such 
oonaent  and  is  witneaaed  by  a  rqiresentatlve 
of  the  pension  or  a  notary  public,  or 

"(D)  It  ia  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  repreaentattve  of  the  pension  that  the 
consent  required  under  subclause  (I)  may 
not  be  obtained  because  there  is  no  spouse, 
becauae  the  spouse  cannot  be  located,  or  be- 
cause of  such  other  drcumstances  as  may  be 
I»eocrlbed  in  regulations  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 417(axa)(B). 


Any  oonaent  by  a  spouse  (or  eatablishment 
that  the  consent  of  a  qMuse  may  not  be  ob- 
tained) under  the  preceding  aoitence  shall 
be   effective   only   with   respect   to   such 


"(D)  WaiTTBii  xxnaHATioii  to  aauiyiams 
or  mafiauinMia. — An  advance  wrlttm  ex- 
planalinn  ia  provided  as  required  by  this 
subparagraph  tf ,  bnmediately  before  making 
a  distribution  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  a 
repreoentative  of  the  penaion  provides  to 
the  individual  who  is  to  be  recipient  of  the 
distribution  a  written  explanation  of — 

"(1)  the  provlsicms  under  which  the  distri- 
bution may  or  may  not  be  subject  to  tax  or 
penalty  under  this  title,  and 

"(11)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  appli- 
cable permitted  retirement  income  form, 
the  participant's  right  to  make  an  election 
under  subparagraph  (CXii),  and  tbe  rights 
of  the  participant's  spouse  imder  subpara- 
graph (CKiil).". 

(2)  SncuL  Bsmnnoif  or  bkhxticiart  pob 
smPLinxD  mrLOTSB  pbrsiohs.- Paragraph 
(7)  of  section  408(k)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definitions)  is  amended  by  adcUng  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  BomcxABT.- 

"(1)  Ik  osnaAL.— The  term  'beneficiary', 
when  used  in  connection  with  sn  onployee. 


'(I)  the  spouse  of  the  employee,  or 


"I  II)  If  the  spousal  consent  requirements 
of  ( lauae  (U)  are  met,  any  other  person  des- 
ign tted  by  the  employee,  or  by  the  terms  of 
the  plan,  who  la  or  may  become  eligible 
uDi  er  the  plan  to  reodve  some  or  all  of  the 
aoo  tunt  balance. 

"01)  SrooaAL  coiiaBrr  SBQinamKirTS.— The 
spo(isal  consent  requirements  of  this  sub- 
pai4graph  are  met  if — 

"CI)  the  qmuae  of  the  employee  consents 
in  Writing  to  the  designation  under  subpara- 
)h  (AXil)  of  the  other  person  referred  to 
ibparagraph  (AXU)  as  a  beneficiary,  (n) 
designation  is  of  a  beneficiary  which 
not  be  changed  without  qx>uaal  con- 
(or  the  consent  of  the  qwuse  exprenly 
Its  designations  by  the  employee  with- 
out any  requirement  of  further  consent  by 
the  spouse),  and  (III)  the  spouse's  consent 
ac^owledges  the  effect  of  such  consent  and 
is  a^tnessed  by  a  representative  of  the  plan 
or  a  notary  public,  or 

"(tl)  it  is  esUbllshed  to  the  satlsfacUon  of 
a  representative  of  the  plan  that  the  con- 
sent required  imder  subclause  (I)  may  not 
be  obtained  becauae  there  is  no  spouse,  be- 
cauae the  spouse  cannot  be  located,  or  be- 
cause of  such  other  circumstances  as  may  be 
preacribed  in  regulations  referred  to  in  sec- 
Uod  417(axaxB).". 

SCcliaS.  INAPPUCABIIJTY  OF  FUNDING  REQinRE- 
'  MBWTB    TO    SIMPLIFIKD    EMPLOYEK 

PENSION  PLANS. 

Paragraph  (8)  of  section  301(a)  of  the  Em- 
ploy ee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
197(  (29  U.8.C.  lOSKaXS))  Is  amended  by  in- 
sert ng  ",  a  simplified  employee  pension 
plaa,"  after  "plan)"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
peals. 

SBCJIta  SIMPUFIED  ALTERNATIVE  SALARY  RE- 
I  DUCnON      ARRANCEMENT8      IWDER 

I  BDIPUnED  EMPLOYEE  PENSIONS. 

(al  In  Odikbal.— Subsection  (k)  of  section 
408  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  simplified  employee  pensions 
defgied)  is  amended— 

(1>  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7),  (8), 
and]  (9)  as  paragraphs  (8).  (9),  and  (10),  re- 
Ively,  and 

(^  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'(T)   EMPLOTBX   mat   ELKT   SIMPLinXD   AL- 
lATIVX    SALART    RZDUCTIOir    ARRANCXMENT 

A  uinroBM  siMPunxs  xkflotxb  pen- 
sion.— 
"(^)  In  grrxral.— a  simplified  employee 
meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
>h  (B)  shall  not  faU  to  meet  the  re- 
lents of  this  subsection  for  a  year 
because  such  pension  provides  that 
iployee  may  elect  to  have  the  employ- 
er i^ake  payments  for  such  year— 

"(1)  as  elective  employer  contributions  to 
the  pension  on  behalf  of  the  employee,  or 
"(li)  to  the  employee  directly  in  cash. 
"(B)  RxQiTiRXMKins.- Tbe  requirements  of 
thiai  subparagraph  are  met  for  any  year  with 
to  a  simplified  employee  pension  to 
an  employer  makes  pajmients  under 
tsubsection  for  such  year  If— 
|)  each  employee  with  respect  to  whom 
paytnents  are  made  by  the  employer  to  a 
Vllfied  employee  pension  for  such  year  Is 
eligible  to  make  the  election  deacribed  in 
subparagraph  (AXi), 

"(11)  the  simplified  employee  pension  pro- 
vlds  that  it  will  not  accept  contributions 
for^ch  year  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
matimnm  salary  reduction  amoimt  for  such 
year,  and 

"(ill)  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(D)  are  met  with  respect  to  employer  contri- 
butions under  the  simplified  employee  pen- 
sion (other  than  payments  made  by  the  em- 
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ployer  tb  the  pension  pursuant  to  an  elec- 
tion deseribed  in  subparagraph  (AXD). 

"(C)  I  Maximum  bauuit  BXBOcnoir 
AMOuwr.i-For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(BXii),  tlie  term  'maximum  salary  reduction 
amount'  for  a  year  means  an  amount  equal 
to  the  product  derived  by  multiplying- 

"(1)  tht  lesser  of— 

"(I)  $M,000,  or 

"(11)  tiie  greater  of  $12,500  or  2S  percent 
of  the  employee's  total  compensation  for 
such  year  (including  payments  made  by  the 
employet'  to  the  simplified  employee  pen- 
sion pursuant  to  an  election  described  in 
subparagraph  (AXD), 
by  T 

"(U)  a  traction— 

"(I)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  total 
amotmt  lof  the  contributions  made  by  the 
employer  to  simplified  employee  pensions 
with  resAect  to  such  employee  for  such  year 
(determmed  without  regard  to  payments 
made  byjthe  employer  to  simplified  employ- 
ee pensions  pursuant  to  an  election  de- 
scribed Ip  subparagraph  (AXD).  and 

"(II)  tiie  denominator  of  which  is  the 
amount  of  such  employee's  total  compensa- 
tion (as  determined  under  clause  (iXII))  for 
such  year. 

"(D)  I^m,xs  govkbnixg  emflotkb  contbi- 
B<moi(s.|— 

"(1)  Iif  JORHKRAL.— The  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph  are  met  with  respect  to  em- 
ployer contributions  to  a  simplified  employ- 
ee pension  if,  under  the  pension— 

"(I)  a  contribution  may  be  made  to  the 
pension  t>y  an  employer  for  any  year  only  if 
the  parUcipation  requirements  of  clause  (11) 
are  met  for  such  year,  and 

"(II)  tpe  total  amount  of  such  contribu- 
tions fo^  any  year  to  the  pension  is  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  clause  (ill). 

"(11)  PnTICIPATIOH  BRQmBKMKIfTS.— 

"(I)  I«  grnrrai.— The  participation  re- 
quiremeats  of  this  clause  are  met  for  any 
year  If  oontributions  are  made  by  the  em- 
ployer for  such  year  to  simplified  employee 
pensions  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B) 
with  respect  to  all  employees  described  in 
paragnum  (2). 

"(11)  Employment  at  end  or  tear  mat  bx 
BXQuiRzs.— The  participation  requirements 
of  this  clause  and  paragraph  (2)  shall  not  be 
conslderfd  as  not  met  solely  because  the 
employer  does  not  make  contributions  for 
any  year  with  respect  to  all  employees  who 
were  not  employed  by  the  employer  as  of 
the  last  flay  of  the  year.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence sfakll  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
employee  who  rendered  any  service  to  the 
employer  during  such  year  and  with  respect 
to  whom  the  employer  made  a  contribution 
for  the  iaunediately  preceding  year. 

"(ill)  ^BQTnBKMXNTS  RKLATIHG  TO  AMOUNT 
AMD  PATMKHT  OP  CONTRIBUTION.- 

"(I)  iRJaxREBAL.- The  total  amount  of  em- 
ployer contributions  to  a  simplified  employ- 
ee pension  for  any  year  with  respect  to  an 
employee  (determined  without  regard  to 
payments  made  by  the  employer  to  the  pen- 
sion purxuant  to  an  employee's  election  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (AXD)  is  deter- 
mined iq  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  clause  if  such  amount  equals  the  de- 
clared annual  contribution  of  such  employer 
for  such  employee  for  such  year. 

"(II)  Declared  annual  contribution.— 
Except  as  provided  in  subclause  (V).  for  piu-- 
poses  of  this  clause,  the  declared  annual 
contribution  of  an  employer  for  an  employ- 
ee for  a  y  year  equals  the  product  derived 
from  mi  ittplying  the  compensation  amount 


deacribed  in  subclause  (III)  by  the  percent- 
age described  in  subclause  (IV). 

"(m)  Compensation  amount.— The  com- 
pensation amoimt  deacribed  in  this  sub- 
clauae  is  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of 
the  total  compensation  paid  to  the  employ- 
ee during  the  year  (including  payments 
made  by  the  employer  to  the  simplified  em- 
ployee pension  pursuant  to  an  election  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (AXD),  or  the 
dollar  amount  in  effect  for  such  year  under 
paragraph  (3XC). 

"(IV)  Percentaox.— The  percentage  de- 
scribed in  this  subclause  is  a  uniform  per- 
centage which,  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
clause, is  fixed  for  such  year  by  the  employ- 
er with  respect  to  all  simplified  employee 
pensions  for  all  employees  with  respect  to 
whom  employer  contributions  are  made  for 
such  year. 

"(V)  Supplemental  contribdtionb.- The 
declared  *nniini  contribution  of  an  employ- 
er for  an  employee  for  any  year  may  be  in- 
creased by  a  uniform  monetary  amount 
which  is  fixed  for  such  year  by  the  employ- 
er with  respect  to  all  simplified  employee 
pensions,  and  declared  by  the  employer 
under  subclause  (VI).  for  all  employees  with 
respect  to  whom  employer  contributions  are 
made  for  such  year. 

"(VI)  RXPORTWO  OP  taxable  TEAR,  MONE- 
TARY AMOUNT,  AND  PERCXNTACB  TO  THX  SIMPLI- 

piED  EMFLOTKB  PENSION.- The  requirements 
of  this  subparagri4>h  are  not  met  with  re- 
spect to  employer  contributions  under  a 
simplified  employee  pension  unless  the  pen- 
sion provides  that  the  employer's  taxable 
year,  the  uniform  percentage  fixed  by  the 
employer  with  respect  to  employees  pursu- 
ant to  subclause  (IV)  for  such  taxable  year, 
and  the  uniform  monetary  amount  fixed  by 
an  employer  with  respect  to  employees  pur- 
suant to  subclause  (V)  for  such  taxable  year 
must  be  declared  by  the  employer  to  the 
pension  together  with  the  employer's  first 
contributions  to  the  pension  with  respect  to 
an  employee  for  such  year.". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conformiho  Amend- 
ment.—Subsection  (c)  of  secUon  4979  of 
such  C^ode  (relating  to  definition  of  excess 
contribution  for  purposes  of  tax  on  certain 
excess  contributions)  is  amended  by  striking 
"408(kX8XB),"  and  inserting 

"408(kX6XCXU),  408(kX7XEXill),". 
SEC  ir.  appucation  of  requirements  for 

SDfPUFIED  employee  PENSIONS 
WTTH  RESPECT  TO  SEPARATE  LINES 
OF  BUSINESS. 

(a)  In  Obrblal.— Subsection  (k)  of  section 
408  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  simplified  employee  pensions)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (10)  (as  re- 
designated by  section  106)  as  paragraph 
(11):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (9)  (as  re- 
dealgnated  by  section  106)  the  foUowtng  new 
paragraph: 

"(10)  Application  or  rxquiremxhts  with 

respect  to  8BPARATB  LINXS  OP  BUSINESS. — The 

Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  provide  that 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  may  be 
met  by  application  separately  with  respect 
to  separate  lines  of  business.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNO  Amendment.- Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  414(r)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  special  rules  for  separate  lines  of  busi- 
ness) is  amended  by  striking  '89  and  410(b)" 
and  inserUng  "89, 408(kX7X10).  and  410(b)". 

SBC  IM.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1988. 
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SBC  »I.  imUZATION  OF  SIMPUFIED  EMPLOYEE 
PENSIONS    AS    PORTABLE    PENSICW 

PLANS. 

(a)  Amxmdmxht  to  Intbrxal  Rxvbhux  Codb 
or  1986.— Section  408  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue OMle  of  1986  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  aubaection  (p)  as  sub- 
section (q);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (o)  the 
following  new  sulisection: 

"(p)  Portable  Pension  Plan  Dbpimxd.— 
"(1)  In  obnebai,  —For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'portable  penaion  plan'  means 
an  arrangement  consisting  of  one  or  more 
individual  retirement  accounts  or  annuities 
which— 

(A)  meets  the  reqiiirements  of  subsection 
(k)  with  respect  to  amounts  contributed  by 
employers  on  behalf  of  employees  in  the 
maimer  provided  in  such  subsection,  and 

(B)  meets  the  portability  requirements  of 
paragn4>h  (2). 

"(2)  Portabilitt  bxquiremxhtb.— An  ar- 
rangement meets  the  portability  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  if  the  arrangement 
provides— 

"(A)  that,  pursuant  to  a  written  election 
by  any  individual  who  has  an  aooount  bal- 
ance under  the  arrangement  (or  the  Individ- 
ual's beneficiary  in  the  event  of  the  individ- 
ual's death)  and  spousal  consent  as  provided 
in  subsecUon  (kX4XCXiil)— 

"(1)  all  or  part  of  the  account  balance  with 
respect  to  such  individual  may  be  distribut- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  direct  transfer  from  the 
arrangement  to  a  portable  pension  plan,  and 
"(11)  distributions  from  the  arrangement, 
only  to  the  extent  deacribed  in  section 
402(aX10)  or  402(eX7XB),  may  be  made  in 
the  form  of  a  direct  transfer  fnmi  the  ar- 
rangement to  a  plan  described  In  section 
401(a)  which  Includes  a  tnist  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  SOl(a),  and 

"(B)  that  it  accepts  with  req>ect  to  any  in- 
dividual each  of  the  following: 

"(1)  any  transfer  to  the  arrangement  of  a 
plan  distribution  which  is  not  includible  in 
gross  income  under  subsection  (dXS)  or  sec- 
tion 402(aX5XA),  402(aX7),  402(aX10), 
403(aK4KA).  or  403(bX8), 

"(11)  any  plan  distribution  to  such  arraitge- 
ment  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C) 
of  section  411(aXll)  or  paragraph  (3)  or  (4) 
of  section  417(e),  and 

"(ill)  any  direct  transfer  to  such  arrange- 
ment— 

"(I)  from  any  simplified  eim>loyee  pen- 
sion, 
"(ID  from  any  portable  pension  plan,  or 
"(ni)  frtHn  any  plan  described  in  section 
401(a)  which  indudes  a  trust  exempt  from 

tax  under  section  501(a).".  

(b)  Amxnsmxnt  to  Emplotxb  RxnBXMXNT 
Income  Sbcurtty  Act  op  1974.— Section  3  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  (29  nJ8.C.  1002)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(42XA)  The  term  'portable  pension  plan' 
means  a  pension  plan  consisting  of  one  or 
more  simplified  employee  pensions,  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts,  or  individual  retire- 
ment annuities  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 408  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986)  which- 

(D  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
408(k)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
with  respect  to  amounts  contributed  by  em- 
ployers on  behalf  of  employees  in  the 
manner  provided  in  such  section  408(k),  and 
(ID  meets  the  portability  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (B). 


"(B)  A  pension  plan  meets  the  portability 
requirements  of  this  subparagraph  if  the 
plan  provldea— 

"(1)  that,  pursuant  to  a  written  election  by 
any  individual  who  has  an  accrued  benefit 
under  the  plan  (or  the  individual's  benefici- 
ary in  the  event  of  the  individual's  death) 
and  spousal  oonaent  as  provided  in  sectkin 
21l(cX3)- 

"(I)  all  or  part  of  the  accrued  benefit  with 
respect  to  such  individual  may  be  distribut- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  direct  tranafer  from  the 
plan  to  a  portable  pension  plan,  and 

"(ID  distributions  from  the  plan,  only  to 
the  extent  deacribed  in  section  402(aX10)  or 
402(eX7XB)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  (3ode 
of  1986,  may  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
transfer  from  the  plan  to  a  pension  plan  de- 
seribed in  section  401(a>  of  such  Code  which 
includes  a  trust  exempt  from  tax  umder  aeo- 
tion  501(a)  of  such  Code,  and 

"(11)  that  it  accepts  with  respect  to  any  in- 
dividual each  of  the  f  ollowlnr 

"(I)  any  transfer  to  the  plan  of  a  plan  dia- 
trlbutlon which  is  not  indudlUe  in  groas 
Inccmie  under  section  402(aX5XA),  402(aX7). 
402(aX10),  403(aX4XA),  40S(bX8).  or 
408(dX3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986, 

"(ID  any  plan  distribution  to  such  plan 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  section 
203(e)  or  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  section 
205(g),  and 

"(in)  any  direct  transfer  to  such  plan 
from  any  simplified  employee  pension  plan, 
from  any  portable  pension  plan,  or  from 
any  plan  deacribed  in  section  401(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  which  in- 
cludes a  trust  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion 501(a)  of  such  Code.". 
8K.  m.  treatment  op  pobtable  penskw 

PLANS  as  QUALIFIBD  PLANS. 

Section  401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oxle 
of  1986  (relating  to  qualified  pension,  profit- 
sharing,  and  stock  bonus  plans)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsecti<m  (o)  as  sub- 
section (p);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subaecUcm  (n)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  Tbxatmbnt  Of  Portablx  Pension 
Planb  ab  Qualified  Planb.- For  purposea  of 
this  title  and  any  other  provision  of  law,  a 
portable  pension  plan— 

"(1)  shall  be  deemed  a  trust  described  in. 
or  which  meets  the  requirements  for  qualifi- 
cation a4>pllcable  to  trusts  under,  subsection 
(a),  and 

"(2)  shall  be  deemed  a  plan  which  is  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  or  with  respect  to 
which  the  requirements  for  qualification 
under  subaectlon  (a)  have  been  met". 

SEC  m.  DENIAL  OF  ROLLOVER  TREATMENT  POB 
DI8fmBUn<»i8       FROM       PORTABLE 

pension  plans. 

"(a)  inapplicabiuty  op  favorable  tax 
Treatment  op  Cash  Distributions  in  Roll- 
overs From  Portable  Prmbion  Planb.— 
Cnause  (ill)  of  section  403(aXSXE)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
definition  of  qualified  trust)  is  amoided  by 
Uiserting  "(other  than  a  portable  pension 
plan  deemed  as  such  a  qusilfied  plan  under 
section  401(0))"  after  "secUon  501(a)". 

(b)  inappucabilitt  op  rollover  rules 
Relatinc  to  Individual  Rbtirembbt  Ac- 
counts AND  Annuities. — Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  408(d)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  roll- 
over contribution)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  f  oUowing  new  subparagraph: 

"(O)  Denial  op  rollover  treatment  for 
distributions  pbom  portable  pension 
PLANS.— This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to 
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•aj  ■mount  paid  or  diitrfbated  from  a  port- 
aid*  ponton  plan.". 

nc  SM.  nmmMftatoH  or  s-tbab  avibaging 
nsAmiNr  fob  lump  sum  oistki- 

BVnONB  nHW  FOBTABLC  PCNBION 
rUMB  OHLV  Wm  BBSPBCr  TO 
niOBPLAN' 


MXe)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19M  (relatint  to  tax  on  lump  mun 
dMrOMitknia)  it  amended  by  addinc  at  the 
I  the  foUowlnc  new  paragraph: 

"(T)  SneUL  BULBB  BBLATIiro  TO  DIBIUBU- 


[  POBZABu  raBnoa  PLAHa.— 

(A)  !■  Mww«i  — Kxcept  aa  provided  in 
■abparagxaph  (B).  the  preceding  paragrapba 
of  this  aubaeetian  ahall  not  apply  with  re- 
veet  to  dirtrfbutlooa  from  a  portable  pen- 
don  plan. 

"(B)  KujapiioB.— Subparagraph  (A)  does 
not  apply  with  respect  to— 

"(1)  rollover  amounts  (as  described  in  sub- 
seetlaa  (aM5)). 

"(U)  direct  plan  transfers  (described  in 
dause  (U)  or  (iUXn)  of  section  408(pX2XB». 
and 

"(Hi)  rollover  oontrtbuticms  (ss  described 
in  section  40t(dX3XAXU)>. 
to  which  the  inecedlng  paragraphs  of  this 
subsection  would  apply  without  regard  to 
this  paragraph  and  which  are  separately  ac- 
counted for  under  the  portable  pension  plan 
from  irtiieh  the  distribotion  is  made.". 

.  POBTABILnT  PBOM  QUAUFDED  PLANS  TO 

POBTABLB  PBNSION  PLAN8  OF  NGN- 

BHFLOYBB   COhmUBU- 


(a)  1m  OnRBAi.— Section  40a(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Oxle  of  1986  (relating  to 
taxaUlity  of  beneficiary  of  exempt  trust)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  f  ollow- 
inr 

"(10)  POBXABZUTT  OF  BMPLOTB  COMTRIBi;- 

noBB.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (5),  the 
maximum  amount  which  may  be  rolled  over 
Shan  not  be  considered  to  have  been  exceed- 
ed solely  because  the  amount  of  any  em- 
ployee contrfbuOoas  distributed  which  are 
not  indudilde  in  gross  income  by  reason  of 
such  distribution  are  transf errred  to  a  port- 
able pension  plan— 

"(A)  in  a  direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer. 
or 

"(B)  within  60  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  employee  received  the  distribu- 
tlon  of  such  employee  contributions.". 

(b)  CoBFOBMnm  Ambbuibbts.— 

(1)  SBcnoii  «os(A>  PLABs.— Sulvaragraph 
(B)  of  aectlon  403(aX4)  of  such  Ckxle  (relat- 
ing to  certain  rules  made  applicable  in  the 
case  of  rollovers  from  qualified  annuity 
plans)  is  amoided  by  inserting  ".  section 
iOKaXlO)."  after  "secUon  402(aK5)". 

(3)  SBcnoB  403(B)  ABBurriBS.— Subpara- 
graph (C)  of  aectitm  403(bX8)  of  such  Code 
(reuttng  to  certain  rules  made  applicable  in 
the  case  of  rollovers  from  annuities  pur- 
chased by  section  SOKcXS)  organisation  or 
public  school)  is  amended  by  inserting  ". 
section  402(aX10),"  after  "section 
403(aX5)". 

BBC  na  8AFB  HABB(»  FOB  POBTABLE  PENSION 
PLANS  DNDBB  TtTLK  t  OF  BBJ8A. 

(a)  IB  Obbxbai Part  5  of  subtiUe  B  of 

title  I  of  the  Employee  Retiranent  Inccwie 
Security  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  414  as  section 
418:  sod 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  secUon  413  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"SPBCUL  BDLBS  FOB  PBOTABLB  PBBSIOB  PLAHS 

Sbc  414.  (A)  IB  Obbbbal.— In  the  case  of 
sny  portable  pension  plan  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)— 


"(1)  CTLABOnCATIOB  OP  PISOCIAXT  BBQUIBB- 

MxMrs.— Such  pension  plan  shall  be  treated 
as  a  pension  plan  referred  to  in  section 
404(c). 

"(8)  AcnOBS  TAKXN  BASKD  ON  MISINPOBMA- 
TlOf  NOT  OBOUBDS  POB  PAILUKX  TO  MBET  RB- 

qnxBsMBBTS  OP  TTTLB. — Such  pension  plan 
shap  not  be  treated  as  a  plan  failing  to  meet 
any  requirement  of  this  title  solely  by 
reaaon  of  any  act  or  failure  to  act  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  plan  in  good  faith  reli- 
ance on  any  information  provided  by  an  em- 
ployer, participant,  or  beneficiary  with  re- 
spect to  such  plan  which  constitutes  a  mls- 
repneaentatlon  or  mistake  of  fact. 

"(8)  RBSPONSrSIUTIBS  OP  PLAN  SPONSOR,  AS- 
MXNI8TKATOK.  AND  XKPLOTBL— 

"(A)  Plan  sponsob.— Except  with  respect 
to  duties  enforceable  under  sulqMragraph 
(C),  any  reference  in  the  other  provisions  or 
this  title  to  the  'plan  sponsor'  shall  be  con- 
strued to  be  a  reference  (as  applicable)  to 
the  custodian  of  the  custodial  account  re- 
ferr^  to  in  section  403(bK3XU)  or  the  insur- 
ance company  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
or  (1)  of  secUon  403(b). 

"(B)  Administbator.— Any  reference  in 
the  pther  provisions  of  this  title  to  the  'ad- 
min^trator'  shall  be  construed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  custodian  or  insurance  company 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A),  except 
that^  if  such  custodian  or  insurance  compa- 
ny designates  any  other  person  to  serve  as 
administrator  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 3(ieXAXi)).  such  reference  shaU  be 
conArued  to  be  a  reference  to  such  other 
per»n. 

"(C)  ElMPLOTXX'S  RIGHT  OP  ACTION  AGAINST 

■MPioTBR  PRBSKRVXD.— The  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  an  employee's  right  of 
action  under  section  502  against  an  employ- 
er— 

"(ID  to  enjoin  compliance  by  the  employer 
with  any  obligations  relating  to  contribu- 
tions made  pursuant  to  section  408  of  the 
Intefnal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  or 

"(f)  to  enforce  such  requirements  of  this 
titlel  relating  to  employers  as  the  Secretary 
detelmines  appropriate  by  regulation  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (cXl). 

"(8)  RxQOiRXMXNTs.- A  portable  pension 
plan:  meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion if  such  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  lollowlng  paragraphs: 

"(«)  CONFORMANCX  WITH  RBQUIRXMXNTS  AS 
APPlicABLZ  UNDIB   RXGULATIONS.— A  portable 

penaon  plan  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  if  such  plan  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  404(c).  subject  to  such  reg- 
ulations (consistent  with  this  section)  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  404(c)  for  the  purpose  of  specifically 
takiig  into  accotmt  attributes  peculiar  to 
por^ble  pension  plans. 

"(1)  Desionation  op  piduciart.— a  porta- 
ble Benslon  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
thlslparagrm>h  if  such  plan  designates  in 
writfcg  the  plan  sponsor  (as  defined  In  sub- 
(aK3KA))  as  the  named  fiduciary  re- 
to  in  the  se<»nd  sentence  of  section 
iXl). 

InVXSTMXNT  OPTIONS.— 

"(A)  In  gknbral.— a  portable  pension  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  if 
the  blan  provides,  as  at  least  one  means  of 
investment  of  contributions  (including  accu- 
mulated earnings),  investment  (in  individual 
or  oJDoled  arrangements)  in  United  States 
Oovemment  securities  or  securities  which 
are  insured  by  the  United  States  or  any 
ageqcy  thereof  (which  may  include  tempo- 
raryj  investments  in  other  forms  of  insub- 
staniial  amounts). 
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"(B)  Ebfault  optiob  fob  cbbtain  tbabs- 
.— a'  portable  pension  plan  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
unless  the  plan  provides  that  any  amount 
transferied  to  the  plan  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 3(4;p(BXii)  may,  as  one  of  the  means  of 
InvestmAt  under  the  plan,  be  Invested  or 
relnvestod  imder  the  plan  only  in  securities 
described  in  subparagraph  (A).  The  require- 
ments of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  if  the  participant  (or  the  participant's 
beneficiary  In  the  event  of  the  participant's 
death)  electa  otherwise  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  plan  and  applicable  regula- 
tions unoer  section  404(c). 

"(c)  Rbbulations.— 

"(1)  In|gbnxral.— The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe s^ch  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Photottpe  portable  pension  plans. — 
The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  Jointly  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion one  or  more  prototype  portable  pension 
plans  which  would,  upon  adoption  by  any 
plan  sponsor,  constitute  a  portable  pension 
plan  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b).'". 

SBC  2S7.  REQUIBEMENTS  RELATING  TO  DISTBIBU- 
:     TION8  FROM  PENSION  PLANS  CONSTI- 
TUTING   TRAN8FEB8    TO     PORTABLE 
I     PENSION  PLAN& 

(a)  AMgNDMENTB  TO  EMPLOTXB  REriRBMXNT 

incomk  a^curitt  act  op  1974.— 

(1)  Amendments  to  distribdtion  limita- 
tion.-   I 

(A)  IN^BNERAL.— Section  203(e)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Bletirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (29  tr.S.C.  1053(e))  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (S).  respectively:  and 

(II)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following 

"(2KA)  A  direct  transfer  to  a  portable  pen- 
sion plan  from  any  other  pension  plan  of 
the  entire  nonforfeitable  benefit  of  a  partic- 
ipant under  such  other  pension  plan  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  distribution  in  violation 
of  paragaaph  (1),  to  the  extent  such  trans- 
fer mee^  the  requirements  of  section 
208(b).     I 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  a 
transfer  pf  less  than  the  entire  nonforfeit- 
able benefit  (determined  subject  to  para- 
graph (2i(B))  shall  be  treated  as  a  transfer 
of  the  entire  nonforfeiUble  benefit  if  the 
excluded  portion  of  the  benefit  consists 
solely  of  distributed  employee  contributions 
which  are  not  includible  In  gross  income  for 
purposes  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  by  reason  of  the  distribution. 

"(3XA)|So  much  of  any  distribution  of  the 
entire  nonforfeitable  benefit  of  a  partici- 
pant, benieficlary,  or  alternate  payee  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  206(dK3XK))  (other 
than  a  dfetributlon  of  a  benefit  in  the  form 
of  stock  issued  by  the  employer)  as  would  be 
subject  to  additional  tax  under  section  72(t) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  If 
such  benefit  were  distributed  other  than  in 
a  direct  iransf  er  to  a  portable  pensicm  plan 
shall  be  ty^ated  as  a  distribution  in  violation 
of  paragiuh  (1)  unless  it  Is  made  as  such  a 
direct  transfer  to  a  portable  pension  plan, 
irrespective  of  any  consent  to  a  distribution 
made  in  any  other  manner. 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  a  portable  pen- 
sion plan  does  not  accept  deposits  of  less 
than  the  dollar  amount  specified  in  section 
408(kX2)(C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ck>de 
of  1986  U  letermlned  with  the  appllcaUon  of 
section  4(  i8(kX8)  of  such  Code)  for  any  year 
with  reap  ect  to  a  participant,  and  the  entire 
nonforfeitable  benefit  of  each  participant 
under  ai^  other  pension  plan  is  directly 
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transferred  to  such  portable  pension  plan, 
excluding  from  such  transfer  only  such  ben- 
efits with  actuarial  present  values  of  less 
than  such  amount,  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  «)ply  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
each  such  excluded  benefit.". 

(B)  Conforming  amendment. — Section 
203(eX4XA)  of  such  Act  (as  redesignated)  is 
amended  by  striking  "paragraph  (1)"  and  in- 
serting "this  subsection". 

(2)  Joint  and  survivor  annuity  and  pbe- 
survivor    annuity    rxqoirb- 


(A)  In  GENERAL.— Section  205(g)  of  such 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  1055(g))  is  amended— 

(I)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (5);  and 

(II)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following: 

"(3XA)  A  direct  transfer  to  a  portable  pen- 
sion plan  from  any  other  pension  plan  of 
the  entire  nonforfeitable  benefit  of  a  partic- 
ipant under  such  other  pension  plan  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  distribution  in  violation 
of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  to  the  extent  such 
transfer  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
208(b). 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagntf>h  (A),  a 
transfer  of  less  than  the  entire  nonforfeit- 
able benefit  shaU  be  treated  as  a  transfer  of 
the  entire  nonforfeitable  benefit  if  the  ex- 
cluded portion  of  the  benefit  consists  solely 
of  distributed  employee  contributions  which 
are  not  includible  in  gross  Income  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
by  reason  of  the  distribution. 

"(4KA)  So  much  of  any  distribution  of  the 
entire  nonforfeitable  benefit  of  a  partici- 
pant, beneficiary,  or  alternate  payee  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  206(dX3XK))  (other 
than  a  distribution  of  a  benefit  in  the  form 
of  stock  issued  by  the  employer)  as  would  be 
subject  to  additional  tax  under  section  72(t) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  If 
such  benefit  were  distributed  other  than  in 
a  direct  transfer  to  a  portable  pension  plan 
shall  be  treated  as  a  distribution  in  violation 
of  paragraph  (2)  unless  it  is  made  as  such  a 
direct  transfer  to  a  portable  pension  plan, 
irrespective  of  any  consent  to  a  distribution 
nuule  in  any  other  manner. 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  a  portable  pen- 
sion plan  does  not  accept  deposits  of  less 
than  the  doUar  amount  specified  In  section 
408(kX2XC)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (determined  with  the  application  of 
section  408(kX8)  of  such  Code)  for  any  year 
with  respect  to  a  participant,  and  the  entire 
nonforfeitable  benefit  (determined  subject 
to  paragraph  (3XB)>  of  each  participant 
under  any  other  pension  plan  is  directly 
transferred  to  such  portable  pension  plan, 
excluding  from  such  transfer  only  such  ben- 
efits with  actuarial  present  values  of  less 
than  such  amount,  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
each  such  excluded  benefit.". 

(B)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
205(gX5)  (as  redesignated)  is  amended  by 
striking  "paragn4>h8  (1)  and  (2)"  and  insert- 
ing "this  subsection". 

(3)  Limitation  on  application  op  restric- 
tions ON  TRANSFERS  OP  PLAN  ASSETS.— SeCtiOO 

208  (29  U.S.C.  1058)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  208."; 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following: 
"(b)  A  direct  transfer  to  a  portable  pen- 
sion plan  from  any  other  pension  plan  of 
the  present  value  (determined  as  provided 
in  section  203(eX4))  of  the  entire  nonforfeit- 
able benefit  of  a  participant  under  such 
other  pension  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
transfer  in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  If  and 
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only  if  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  are  met  with  respect  to  the  transfer,  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
are  met  with  respect  to  the  transfer  if — 

"(A)  the  entire  nonforfeitable  benefit  is. 
imder  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  distributable  under  such  other 
pension  plan  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  part,  and 

"(B)  in  any  case  in  which  such  present 
value  is  in  excess  of  $3,MX)— 

"(1)  the  participant  (or  alternate  payee 
(within  the  meaning  of  section 
206(dX3XK)))  consents  in  writing  to  the 
transfer,  and 

"(11)  in  any  case  in  which  section  205  ap- 
plies to  the  participant  under  section 
205(bXlKC),  the  participant's  spouse  con- 
sents in  writing  to  the  transfer. 

"(2)  The  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
are  met  with  respect  to  the  transfer  if — 

"(A)  the  amount  transferred  with  respect 
to  the  participant  and  any  investment  gains 
and  losses  under  such  portable  pension  plan 
with  respect  to  the  amount  transferred  are 
separately  accounted  for  under  such  porta- 
ble pension  plan, 

"(B)  the  rules  set  forth  in  such  portable 
pension  plan  with  respect  to  benefits  attrib- 
utable to  amounts  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  which  provide  for  optional  forms 
of  benefits  and  otherwise  govern  the  distri- 
bution of  benef  lU  are  identical  to  the  rules 
set  forth  in  such  other  pension  plan  which 
provide  for  optional  forms  of  benefits  and 
otherwise  govern  the  distribution  of  bene- 
fits, and 

"(C)  any  election  in  effect  tmder  such 
other  pension  plan  as  provided  in  the  rules 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)  shall  remain 
in  effect  under  such  portable  pension  plan 
as  provided  in  such  rules.". 

(4)  Service  disregarded  where  distribu- 
tion IS  permitted.— Section  204(d)  of  such 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  1054(d))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "or"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "receive." 
and  Inserting  "receive,  or"; 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following: 

"(3)  a  distribution  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  paragn4>hs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
203(e)  or  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section 
205(g).":  and 

(D)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  "Para- 
graph (2)"  and  inserting  "Paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)". 

(5)  Conforming  amendment  to  title  iv.— 
Section  4044  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1344)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  So  much  of  any  distribution  from  a 
terminated  plan  as  would  be  subject  to  addi- 
tional tax  on  the  income  of  a  putldpant  or 
beneficiary  under  section  72(t)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  if  such  distribu- 
tion were  made  other  than  as  a  direct  trans- 
fer to  a  portable  pension  plan  (as  defined  in 
section  3(42))  shall  be  made  as  such  a  direct 
transfer  to  such  a  portable  pension  plan.". 

(b)  Amendments  to  Internal  Revenue 
(^DE  OP  1986.— 

(1)  Amendments  to  distbibutiob  limita- 
tioh.— 

(A)  In  obhebal.— Paragraph  (11)  of  section 
411(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  restaictlons  on  certain  mandato- 
ry distributions)  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E).  re- 
spectively; and 

(II)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  f ollowlnr 


TO 


"(B)  EXCEPnOB  FOR  dibbct 
portable  pension  plans.— 

"(I)  In  genekal.- a  direct  transfer  to  a 
portable  pension  plan  from  any  other  plan 
described  in  section  401(a)  of  the  entire  non- 
forfeitable benefit  of  a  parttctpant  under 
such  other  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  dis- 
tribution in  violation  of  subparagraph  (A), 
to  the  extent  such  transfer  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  414(1X2). 

"(11)  Exclusion  of  bmploteb  oontbibu- 
TioNs.— For  purposes  of  clause  (1).  a  transfer 
of  less  than  the  entire  nonforfeitable  bene- 
fit ShaU  be  treated  as  a  transfer  of  the 
entire  nonforfeitable  boiefit  if  the  excluded 
portion  of  the  benefit  consists  solely  of  dis- 
tributed employee  contributions  which  are 
not  includible  in  gross  income  by  reason  of 
the  distribution. 

"(C)  Required  trbatmbr  for  distribu- 
tions subject  to  10  PEBCEBT  AimiTIOBAL 
TAX.— 

"(1)  In  general.— So  much  of  any  distribu- 
tion of  the  entire  nonforfeitable  benefit  of  a 
partidiMuit.  beneficiary,  or  alternate  payee 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  414(pX8)) 
(other  than  a  distribution  of  a  benefit  in  the 
form  of  stock  issued  by  the  employer)  as 
would  be  subject  to  additional  tax  under  sec- 
tion 72(t)  if  such  benefit  were  distributed 
other  than  in  a  direct  transfer  to  a  portable 
pension  plan  shall  be  treated  as  a  distribu- 
tion in  violation  of  subparagraph  (A)  unless 
it  is  made  as  such  a  direct  transfer  to  a  port- 
able pension  plan,  irrespective  of  any  con- 
sent to  a  distribution  nmde  in  any  other 
manner. 

"(11)  Exception  wbere  portable  pension 
PLAN  REJECTS  SMALL  DKPOsiTS.— In  any  case  in 
which  a  portable  pension  plan  does  not 
accept  deposits  of  less  than  the  dollar 
amount  specified  in  secUon  408(kX2XC)  (de- 
termined with  the  application  of  section 
408(kK8))  in  any  contrtbuUon  base  year 
with  respect  to  a  participant,  and  the  entire 
nonforfeitable  benefit  (determined  subject 
to  subparagraph  (BKU))  of  each  participant 
under  any  other  pension  plan  is  directly 
transferred  to  such  portable  pension  plan, 
excluding  from  such  transfer  only  such  ben- 
efits with  actuarial  present  values  of  less 
than  such  amount,  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  dlstribuUcm  of 
each  such  excluded  botefit." 

(B)   CONFORMINC   AMXNDMBBT.— SecUon 

411(aXllXDXl)  (as  redesignated)  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  "subparagraph  (A)"  and  in- 
serting "this  paragrv>h". 
(2)  Joint  and  survivor  annuity  and  prb- 
survtvor    annuity    rbquibx- 


(A)  In  general.— SubsecUon  (e)  of  secUcm 
417  of  such  Code  (relating  to  restricUons  (m 
cash-outs)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  parap 
graph  (5);  and 

(II)  by  tnaerting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following:  

"(3)  Exception  for  dirbct  transfebs  to 
pobtablb  pension  plans.— 

"(A)  In  general.— a  direct  transfer  to  a 
portable  pension  plan  from  any  other  plan 
described  in  secUon  401(a)  of  the  entire  non- 
forfeitable benefit  of  a  participant  under 
such  other  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  dis- 
tribution in  violaUon  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2),  to  the  extent  such  transfer  meets  the 
requirements  of  secUon  414(1X2). 

"(B)  Exclusion  op  biplotee  oontbibo- 
TiOBS.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  a 
tranfer  of  leas  thsn  the  entire  nonforfeit- 
able benefit  shall  be  treated  as  a  transf «-  of 
the  entire  nonforfeitable  benefit  if  the  ex- 
cluded portion  of  the  benefit  consists  solely 
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o(  dMilbuted  employee  eoDtrfbutiona  which 
ue  not  tnchidlble  In  grae  Ineome  by : 
orthedtatrilmttan. 

"(4)  Ravonm  nuxmar  fob 
nan  imracr  to   le  nwsar  auiuuuiul 

TUC— 

"iAi  In  OBiBuu.— 8o  mnch  of  any  dl>tri> 
bnUoB  of  Uie  entln  nonforfetUble  iMneflt 
of  •  putkfiMnt,  benefldvy,  or  alteniate 
payee  (within  the  "—*"»">  of  lectlrai 
414(p»  (other  than  a  dietranitlon  of  a  bene- 
fit In  the  fonn  of  etoek  tamed  by  the  em- 
plofar)  M  would  be  subject  to  artrtltlnnal  tax 
OBder  wettai  TKt)  If  ni^  benefit  were  dla- 
trflmted  other  than  In  a  direct  tramf er  to  a 
portable  pension  idan  ahall  be  treated  as  a 
dlatribatian  in  violation  of  paracraph  (3) 
onlea  It  la  made  aa  luch  a  direct  tranaf er  to 
a  portable  penalon  plan,  irrespective  of  any 
at  to  a  distribution  made  In  any  other 


JMI 


"(B) 

ruM  iBncis  SMALL  n^vsRS.— In  any  case  in 
which  a  portable  pension  plan  does  not 
accept  deposits  of  less  than  the  dollar 
amount  vedfled  In  section  406(kX3XC)  (de- 
termined with  the  application  of  section 
4fM(kX8)  for  any  year  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticipant, and  the  entire  nonforfeitable  bene- 
fit (detennlned  subject  to  paracraph  (3XB)) 
of  each  participant  under  any  other  poisirai 
plan  to  directly  transferred  to  such  portable 
penitan  plan,  excludint  fnan  such  transfer 
only  sudi  benefits  with  actuarial  present 
values  of  less  than  such  amount.  8UlH>ara- 
■raph  (A)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  of  each  such  excluded  bene- 
fit". 

(B)  OomoBifiiro  AMmoicBaT.— Section 
417(eXS)  of  such  Code  (as  redesicnated)  is 
amended  by  strlUnc  "paracraphs  (1)  and 
(Sr  and  tnaertinc  "tUs  subsection". 

(S)  I^mzsxioii  cm  uruciaum  of  bbtuc- 
noas  081  namRis  or  PL**  assets.— Section 
414(1)  of  such  Code  (relatlnc  to  mergers  and 
coBsoUdattons  of  plans  or  transfers  of  plan 
assets)  to  amended— 

(A)  by  strlklDC  "A  trust  which  forma  a 
part  of  a  plan  shall  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  section  401"  and  Inserting 
the  f (dknrlng: 

"(1)  iM  oonaAX — A  trust  which  forms  a 
part  of  a  plan  shall  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  secUon  401": 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  Kauvxiua  poa  onutcr  raAmmts  to 

roaxABLB  rwmnam  plaiis.— A  direct  transfer 
to  a  portable  pension  plan  from  any  other 
plan  described  in  secttai  401(a)  of  the 
present  value  (determined  as  provided  in 
section  411(aXllXD))  of  the  entire  nonfor- 
feitable benefits  of  a  participant  under  such 
other  plsn  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  transfer 
in  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  if  and  only  if 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)  are_met.as  fcdlows: 

"(A)  BamaiT  DistaiBnTABLa.— The  require- 
ments of  thto  subparagraph  are  met  if — 

"(1)  the  entire  nonforfeitable  benefits  Is. 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  distrib- 
utable under  such  other  plan  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  thto  part,  and 

"(U)  In  any  case  in  which  such  present 
value  to  in  excess  of  $3,500— 

"(I)  the  participant  (at  alternate  payee 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (pX8))) 
consents  in  writing  to  the  transfer,  and 

"(11)  in  any  case  in  which  section 
401(aXll)  applies  to  the  participant  under 
section  401(aXllXBXill).  the  participant's 
spouse  consents  In  writing  to  the  transfer. 


(B)  JaopTiua  or  luur  nuLXs.— The  require- 
ments ht  thto  subparagraph  are  met  «iui  re- 
spect ta  the  transfer  if— 

"(1)  <iM  amount  transfored  with  respect 
to  the  tMutldpant  and  any  Investment  gabu 
and  lo^es  under  such  portable  pension  plan 
with  i^ipuLt  to  the  amount  transferred  are 
»ly  accounted  for  under  such  porta- 

Plan. 
te  rules  set  forth  in  such  portable 
plan  with  respect  to  benefits  attrib- 
amounts  described  in  clause  (1) 
which  *rovlde  for  optional  forms  of  benefits 
and  oQierwtae  govern  the  distribution  of 
benefit^  are  identical  to  the  rules  set  forth 
in  suchi  other  plan  which  provide  for  option- 
al forms  of  benefits  and  otherwise  govern 
the  disi  ribution  of  benefits,  and 

(111)  my  election  in  effect  under  such 
other  I  tan  aa  provided  in  the  rules  described 
In  daui  e  (11)  shall  remain  effective  (with  re- 
spect ti  I  the  amount  described  In  clause  (i)) 
under  i  uch  portable  pension  plan  as  provid- 
ed in  si  ch  rules.". 

(4)  8  EBvicB  DisaaoAaioD  wBsax  msrann- 
Tioii  II  PBitiTRD.— Sulvaragraph  (B)  of 
sectfam  411(aX7)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
effect  ( f  certain  distributions)  to  amended— 

(A)  Iz  clause  (1),  by  striking  "or"; 

(B)  ii  (dause  (U),  by  striking  "receive."  and 
Insertli  g  "receive,  or": 

(C)  ta  1  inserting  after  clause  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing:' 

"(ill)  a  distribution  meeting  the  require- 
ments 0f  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  para- 
graph dl)  or  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  sec- 
Uon 411(e).";  and 

(D)  m  the  last  sentence,  by  striking 
"Clause  (11)"  and  Inserting  "Clauses  (11)  and 
(ill)". 

SBC  us.  KmcnvB  DATS. 

(a)   la  GKiraaAi.— Except  ss  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  amendments  made  by 
thto  tltk  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
after  December  31, 1988. 
Rulb  fob  SacnoH  207.— 

-Except  as  provided  In 
ihs  (3)  and  (3),  the  amendments 
made  by  section  307  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  plan  lyears  beginning  on  or  after  January 
1, 1989. 

(3)  Puui  AMXROiixirTS.- If  any  amendment 
made  bf  section  307  requires  an  amendment 
to  any  plan,  such  plan  amendm«it  shall  not 
be  required  to  be  made  before  the  first  plan 
year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1991, 
if- 

(A)  dtaring  the  period  after  such  amend- 
ment DHde  by  section  207  takes  effect  and 
before  guch  first  plan  year,  the  plan  to  oper- 
ated In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
such  antendment  made  by  section  207,  and 

(B)  Bitch  plan  amendment  applies  retroac- 
tively to  the  period  after  such  amendment 
made  b»  secUon  307  takes  effect  and  before 
such  fimt  plan  year. 

A  plan  uiall  not  be  treated  as  failing  to  pro- 
vide dc»baltely  determinable  benefits  or  con- 
tributia^  or  to  l>e  operated  in  accordance 
with  tb^  provisions  of  the  plan,  merely  be- 
cause ii  operates  in  accordance  with  thto 
subsecoon. 

(3)  SrsciAL  auia  poa  coLLacrrvB.T  bax- 
GAuixD  ^LAVs.— In  thc  case  of  a  plan  main- 
tained^ursuant  to  one  or  more  collective 
bargaining  agreements  between  employee 
repreaeiitatives  and  one  or  more  employers 
ratlfiedjbefore  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thto  Ad.  the  amendments  made  by  section 
307  sh^  not  apply  to  employees  covered  by 
any  swm  agreement  in  plan  years  beginning 
before  ftie  earlier  of — 

(1)  U^  later  of— 

(A)  J^uary  1. 1989,  or 


(B)  the  ditte  on  which  the  last  of  such  col- 
lective iMurgainlng  agreements  terminates 
(determined  without  regard  to  any  exten- 
sion thereof  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thto  Act),  or  (3)  January  1. 1991. 

Smopsis  0^  THB  PXMsxoa  PoBTABiurr  Act 
Section  3  Provides  the  following  "Findings 
and  Dedan^on  of  Policy." 

(a)  The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  that  the  pension  plan  asset  accumula- 
tions under  exisUng  plans— 

(A)  are  iiiereaaingly  being  distributed  at 
Job  termlnsBlon  or  otherwise  used  for  cur- 
rent consumption,  thus  removing  a  major 
source  of  nsUonal  savings  necessary  for  cap- 
ital f ormatifn: 

(B)  becattoe  of  the  increasingly  mobile 
nature  of  the  Nation's  labor  force  and  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  an  effective  pension 
portability  mechanism,  are  not  being  effi- 
ciently utiltted  to  pay  monthly  benefits  for 
death,  dlsabttity,  and  retirement;  and 

(3)  that  it  Ito  therefore  desirable  and  in  the 
Interests  of  lemployees  and  their  employers 
that  employiees  and  the  pension  plans  under 
which  they  are  covered  be  encouraged  to 
retain  aocnied  benefits  for  payment  in  the 
form  of  reti^vment  Income  by  tmUt^^  avail- 
able a  morf  efficient  portability  plan  ar- 
rangement. 

(b)  DedariUon  of  Policy- 
It  to  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 

thto  Act  to  further  ruOional  retirement 
Income  policies  by  providing  for  portable 
pension  plans- 
CD  which  will  encourage  the  expansion  of 
employer  f|mded  pension  coverage  and 
result  in  a  i|tore  efficient  and  equitable  tax 
and  retirement  Income  delivery  system;  and 
(3)  which  will  provide  a  more  efficient 
mechanism  for  pension  portability  and  the 
preservation  of  pension  plan  assets  to  be  dis- 
tributed In  monthly  benefit  form  to  meet 
death,  disab^ty,  and  retirement  needs. 

In  general!  Title  I  of  the  Act  includes  pro- 
visions desioied  to  meet  the  first  goal  to  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  employer  funded 
pension  covarage  wtiich  will  result  in  a  more 
efficient  and  equitable  retirement  income 
delivery  sys^m.  Towards  thto  end.  Simpli- 
fied &nploree  Pensions,  (SEP's),  which 
meet  the  (Sfinltion  of  a  "pension  plan" 
under  ERISA  (e.g.  because  of  employer  con- 
tributions tb  such  arrangnnentB)  are  provid- 
ed remedial  relief  under  ERISA  with  re- 
spect to  reporting,  disclosure,  participation, 
fiduciary  stttidards.  etc.  It  to  expected  that 
the  application  of  simplified  and  more  ap- 
propriate standards  under  ERISA  and  the 
clarification  of  employer  and  plan  sponsor 
duties  wHl  make  SEP  plans  more  attractive 
to  employers  who  have  not  previously  estab- 
lished poislpn  plans.  In  addition,  a  simpli- 
fied alternative  salary  reduction  formula 
allows  employees  to  "match"  on  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  b^sto  the  amount  of  employer 
contributions  made  to  a  SEP  on  their 
behalf.  The  {expansion  of  pension  coverage 
could  also  bO  expected  to  improve  as  a  result 
of  the  permitted  application  of  SEP  require- 
ments to  sfparate-lines-of-business  as  de- 
fined under  tiie  Tax  Reform  Act. 

Under  TiUp  n  of  the  Act  the  concept  of  a 
"Portable  Pension  Plan"  to  defined  as  an 
"IRA-related  or  a  SEP-like"  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  th«  receipt  and  Investment  of  dis- 
tributions fipm  qualified  pension  plans  and 
provides  for  Ithe  transfer  of  plan  Investment 
accumulation  to  other  tax-qiuUified  plans, 
including  ot^er  portable  pension  plans.  The 
transfer  frotn  qualified  plans  to  portable 
pension  plaps  of  nondeductible  employee 


contributions  would  also  be  permitted,  thus 
extending  a  portability  <H>tlon  to  teachers 
and  other  public  and  private  sector  employ- 
ees who  receive  distributions  from  their  ctm- 
tributory  pendon  plans.  Qualified  plan  dis- 
tributions that  would  otherwise  be  subject 
to  the  Tax  Reform  Act's  10  perc«it  early 
withdrawal  penalty  would  be  eitcouraged  to 
be  invested  and  retained  for  retirement  pur- 
poses by  means  of  their  transfer  to  portable 
pension  plans.  Employer  and  plan  sponsor 
obligations  under  portable  pension  plans 
would  be  clarified,  and  certainty  restored. 
by  means  of  a  fiduciary  safe-harbor  rule 
under  TlUe  I  of  ERISA. 

TITLX  I — Bm,XS  CXmBALLT  APPLICABLB  TO 
SnfPLIFXXD  BMFLOTXB  PDrSIOBS 

Section  101.  Defines  "simplified  employee 
pension  plan"  under  ERISA  as  a  "pension 
plan"  consisting  of  one  or  more  simplified 
employee  pensions.  Thto  merely  provides  a 
"handle"  for  Title  I  purposes  and  does  not 
change  current  law. 

Section  102.  Requires  the  Department  of 
I^bor  to  provide  simplified  reporting  and 
disclosure  for  all  SEP  plans  (currently  DOL 
regulations  only  provide  for  simplified  re- 
porting and  disdostue  for  modelSEP's). 

Section  103.  Provides  that  SEP  plans  will 
meet  ERISA  participation  and  vesting  rules 
if  they  meet  current  SEP  participation  and 
vesting  rules  as  defined  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (currently  SE3»  plans  violate 
ERISA  participation  rules  if  they  use  the  3 
out  of  5  year  nile). 

Section  104.  New  distribution  rules  for 
SEP's  which  are  also  applicable  to  portable 
pension  plans  replace  the  joint  and  survivor 
rules  to  which  SEP  "plans"  are  cturently 
subject.  The  rules  would  require  that  the 
spouse  be  the  beneficiary,  imless  spousal 
consent  indicates  otherwise. 

Spousal  consent  would  also  have  to  be  ob- 
tained to  elect  out  of  a  "standard  retirement 
income  form."  Standard  retirement  Income 
forms  include  a  qualified  Joint  and  survivor 
annuity,  other  Joint  and  single  life  annuity 
forms,  and  a  recomputed  annuity-like  distri- 
bution over  life  expectancy.  The  distribu- 
tion rules  under  section  408(aX6)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  also  apply.  If  annuity 
forms  are  provided  under  the  plan,  then  the 
automatic  form  to  a  Joint  and  survivor  annu- 
ity for  married  particdpants  and  a  single  life 
annuity  for  single  participants.  In  addition, 
information  on  the  effect  (including  possi- 
ble tax  consequences)  of  electing  out  of  the 
automatic  option  must  be  supplied  to  par- 
ticipants.   

Section  105.  Exempts  SEP  plans  from 
ERISA  Part  3  funding  requirements  (to  the 
extent  such  plans  might  be  structured  as 
money  purchase  pension  plans). 

Section  106.  Provides  a  simplified  alterna- 
tive to  the  salary  reduction  provision  includ- 
ed under  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  The  formula 
allows  an  employee  to  contribute  on  a  salary 
reduction  basto  in  an  amotmt  up  to  the  em- 
ployer's contribution  (which  must  be  on  a 
percent-of-compensation  and/or  flat  dollar 
basto).  The  overall  limits  under  SEP's  on 
entployer  and  employee  contributions  are 
retained. 

Section  107.  Allows  employers  to  establish 
SEP's  under  "separate  lines  of  business"  as 
defined  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1988. 
Section  108.  The  amendments  under  Title 
I  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1988. 

TTTtX  n— POBTABLX  PKIfSIOR  PLAIIS 

SecUon  301.  ERISA  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  are  amended  to  define  "Portable 
Pension  Plan"  to  be  an  "IRA  related  or 


SEP-like"  plan  that  contains  the  following 
provisions  permitting  receipt  of  distribu- 
tions and  direct  transfers  from  qualified 
pension  plans  (Including  403(b)  plans)  and 
transfers  to  other  qualified  plans,  including 
portable  pension  plans.  The  term  "Portable 
Pension  Plan"  means  a  pension  plan  covered 
under  ERISA  which  consits  of  one  or  more 
simplified  employee  pensions,  individual  re- 
tirement accoimts,  or  Individual  retirement 
annuiUes  which— 

(I)  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
408(k)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oxie  of  1986 
with  req>ect  to  amounts  contributed  by  em- 
ployers on  behalf  of  employees  in  the 
manner  provided  in  such  section  408(k),  and 

(II)  meets  the  portability  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  A  pension  plan  meets  the  portability 
requirements  of  thto  subparagraph  if  the 
plan  provides— 

"(1)  that,  pursuant  to  a  written  election  by 
any  individual  who  has  an  accrued  benefit 
under  the  plan  (or  the  individual's  benefici- 
ary in  the  event  of  the  individual's  death) 
and  spousal  consent  as  provided  in  section 
311(cX3)— 

"(I)  all  or  part  of  the  accrued  benefit  with 
respect  to  such  individual  may  be  distribut- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  direct  transfer  from  the 
plan  to  a  portable  pension  plan,  and 

"(II)  distributions  from  the  plan,  only  to 
the  extent  described  in  secUon  403(a)  of 
such  Code  which  Includes  a  trust  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  of  such  (Tode, 
and 

"(U)  that  it  accepts  with  respect  to  any  in- 
dividual each  of  the  following: 

"(I)  any  transfer  to  the  plan  of  a  plan  dis- 
tribution which  to  not  Includible  in  gross 
income  under  section  402(aX5KA),  402(aK7), 
402(aX10),  403(aH4KA).  403(bX8),  or 
408(dX3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986, 

"(II)  any  plan  distribution  to  such  plan 
described  in  paragraph  (3)  or  (3)  of  secUon 
303(e)  or  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  secUon 
305(g).  and 

"(ni)  any  direct  transfer  to  such  plan 
from  any  simplified  employee  pension  plan, 
from  any  portable  pension  plan,  or  from 
any  plan  described  in  section  401(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  which  in- 
cludes a  trust  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion 501(a)  of  such  Code." 

Sections  303-205.  These  sections  provide 
that  portable  pension  plans  meeting  the  dis- 
tribution, portability,  and  other  simplified 
employee  pension  plan  requirements  shall 
be  considered  to  be  qualified  pension  plans 
under  section  401(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  for  the  following  purposes. 

First,  five  year  income  averaging  would  be 
retained  with  respect  to  qualified  plan 
amounts  transferred  to  portable  pension 
plans  and  separately  accounted  for. 

Second,  nondeductible  (after-tax)  employ- 
ee contributions  from  private,  federal,  state 
and  local  qualified  i>ension  plans  would  be 
allowed  to  be  transferred  to  portable  pen- 
sion plans  on  a  tax-free  basis.  Thto  to  acocMn- 
pltohed  under  a  new  paragraph  (10)  to  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  section  403(a)  provid- 
ing that  such  a  transfer  does  not  disqualify 
the  deductible  and  nondeductible  portions 
of  such  a  distribution  from  being  considered 
an  eligible  rollover  amount. 

Finally,  Portable  Pension  Plans  must  pro- 
vide for  direct  trustee  to  trustee  transfers, 
and  "cashouts"  could  not  be  rolled-over 
(thus  encouraging  funds  to  be  kept  in  sudi 
portable  pension  plans  rather  than  to  be 
cashed-out  and  used  for  current  consump- 
tion). 


SecUon  308.  A  fiduciary  safe-haibor  under 
ERISA  'nue  I.  Part  4,  to  estabUshed  in  order 
to  clarify  the  extent  of  the  duties  of  a  "plan 
sponsor"  and  to  provide  certainty  to  cm- 
tributing  employers  and  plan  offerors  with 
respect  to  their  duties  under  the  law.  Under 
thto  safe-harlxtr  a  portable  pension  plan 
would  be  treated  as  a  plan  to  which  ERISA 
section  404(c)  implies  (Le.  meets  the  employ- 
ee self-directed  account  regulations  under 
such  section),  thus  relieving  employers  and 
offerors  of  much  of  the  fiduciary  liability 
that  has  to  date  served  as  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant barriers  to  employer  establiahment  of 
pension  plans  (e.g  see  Chapter  5  of  the 
"State  of  Small  Business:  A  Report  of  the 
President",  May  1985).  At  least  one  of  the 
Individual  or  pooled  investment  options 
under  the  safe-harbor  would  have  to  be 
principally  backed  by  UB.  Treasury  obliga- 
tions—to serve  as  an  investment  safe-harbor 
for  employees  and  as  the  default  opUm  in 
the  case  another  (n>Uon  to  not  chosen  by  the 
participant. 

Section  307.  Thto  provision  amends 
ERISA  and  the  Internal  Revenue  C^ode  to 
allow  for  the  transfer  to  a  Portable  Pension 
Plan  from  a  tax  qualified  plan  of  the 
present  value  of  the  entire  nonforfeitable 
benefit  of  a  participant— or  the  participant's 
spouse  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  partici- 
pantr-wlthout  such  transfer  being  a  viola- 
tion of  the  restrictions  tmder  ERISA  sec- 
tions 203(e)  and  (g)  of  IRC  sections  411(a) 
and  417(e).  Thto  provision  allows  employers 
an  option  to  relieve  their  administraUve 
bimlens  in  connecUm  with  the  benefits  of 
terminated  employees— onployers  may 
choose  one  or  more  Portable  Pension  Plans 
to  make  such  transfers;  at  the  employer's 
opUon  employees  may  also  be  given  a 
choice— while  also  extending  to  such  em- 
ployees the  opportunity  to  have  their  tame- 
fits  paid  in  a  retirement  income  form.  The 
amount  transferred  may  optionally  exclude 
that  portion  of  the  vested  benefit  attributar 
ble  to  non-deductible  onployee  contribu- 
tions. Such  transfers  would  be  subject  to 
any  applicable  spousal  consent  require- 
ments under  the  transferring  plan.  In  addi- 
tion, such  transfers  may  l>e  made  to  the 
extent  the  Portable  Pension  Plan  makes 
special  provision  to  separately  account  for 
such  beneficiaries  optional  benefit  forms 
and  distribution  restrictions  identical  to  the 
optional  forms  aiul  restriction  i^plicable 
under  the  transferring  plan. 

To  the  extent  a  plan  sponsor  would  volun- 
tarily choose  to  make  a  lump-sum  cash-out 
which  would  be  subject  to  the  10%  addition- 
al tax  early  withdrawal  poialty  (added  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986).  the  plan 
would  have  to  provide  that  such  distribution 
be  directly  transferred  to  a  Portable  Pen- 
sion Plan.  Of  course,  a  plan  sponsor  would 
not  be  required  to  make  such  a  distribution 
or  transfer  except  by  choice. 

SecUon  208.  Generally,  the  effective  date 
for  Tltie  n  to  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1988;  the  pro- 
visions of  section  307  vply  on  January  1, 
1989.  except  that  plan  amendments  need 
not  be  made  before  collectively-bargained 
plans.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPON80R8 

asa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihah.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  was  added  as  a  (xiaponflor 
of  S.  33.  a  bill  entitled  the  "Social  Se- 
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curity  Trust  Funds  Management  Act 
of  19«T.- 

S.M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jobhstoh  .  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Ofr.  Chius]  was  added  as  a  oosponsor 
of  8.  86.  a  bm  to  amend  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  to  repeal  the  aid  use  constraints 
on  natural  gas.  and  to  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Oas  Polk^  Act  of  1978  to  repeal 
the  incremental  pricing  requirements. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humpbbst,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chari]  was  added  as  a  co- 
vonsor  of  8.  268.  a  bUl  to  amend  title 
8.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  child 
ad(H>tion  benefits  for  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  employees. 

a.  >•• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrxt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Crafb]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  269.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
chfld  adoption  benefits  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

S.  90S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  BCalne  [Mr. 
MixcHBjJ.  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  LautkhbehgI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  MonnHAir] 
were  added  as  covonsors  of  S.  303.  a 
bUl  to  establish  a  Federal  program  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  ci4>abllity 
of  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  schools  to  iden- 
tify gifted  and  talented  children  and 
youth  and  to  provide  those  children 
and  youth  with  i4>propriate  education- 
al opportunities,  and  for  other  p\u- 
poses. 

S.  33S 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  DkConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MoTNiHAM]  was  added  as  a 
coQKUisor  of  S.  332.  a  bill  to  provide 
foe  a  General  Accounting  Office  inves- 
tigation and  report  on  conditions  of 
displaced  Salvadorans.  to  provide  cer- 
tain rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Soiate  with  respect  to 
review  of  the  report,  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  stay  of  detention  and  de- 
portation of  certain  Salvadorans.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quatls.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
CtaussLBT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  383.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  to  make  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  available  for  children  of 
limited  English  proficiency  without 
mandating  a  specific  method  of  in- 
struction, to  encourage  innovation  at 
the  State  and  local  level  through 
greater  administrative  flexibility,  to 
improve  program  operations  at  the 
Federal  level,  and  for  other  purposes. 


At 


a.  433 

the  request  of  BCr.  Bradlxt.  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  fimfRRs].  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  CHiuts].  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HAaxal,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wikth],  and  the  Sena- 
tor fkt>m  Maryland  [Ms.  Mixulski] 
were  added  as  eoeponsors  of  S.  422,  a 
bill  tb  amend  titie  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  States  to  pro- 
vide febledicaid  benefits  to  additional 
poor  Children  and  pregnant  women. 

8.  443 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ixabt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatcb]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
442. 11  bill  to  amend  section  914  of  titie 
17,  United  States  Code,  regarding  cer- 
tain orotective  orders. 

S.  498 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribgls.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Biaryland 
[Ms.  MncTTLSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  498,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  to  define  as  an 
unfair  trade  practice,  the  denial  of 
internationally  recognized  worker 
righti,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  8.  493 

At  fhe  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MncxTLSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  499,  a  biU  to  establish  a 
procedure  to  reduce  the  bilateral  trade 
deficns  between  the  United  States  and 
majoi  trading  partners  determined  to 
have  excessive  trade  surpluses  and 
founc  to  engage  in  unfair  trading 
practi  ces  which  threaten  the  economic 
securi  ty  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  S06 

At  me  request  of  Mr.  Dahfohth.  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  506L  a  bill  to  require  the  inclusion  of 
copy-«ode  scanners  in  digital  recording 
device. 

8.  813 

At  %he  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  j613.  a  biU  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary df  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
makejgrants  for  the  development,  es- 
tablishment, and  operation  of  a  con- 
gressional advisory  panel  on  acquired 
Immuhe  deficiency  ssmdrome. 

8.  891 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Kerry,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  and  the  Senator 
from  jMaryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  691.  a  bill  to 
limit  \he  testing  of  antisatelllte  weap- 
ons. 

1  S.  784 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MxntKowsKi, 
the  i^me  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Islanq  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsbr  of  S.  764.  a  biU  to  deny  funds 
for  pi  ojects  using  products  or  services 
of  foreign  countries  that  deny  fair 
mark(  t  opportunities. 
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8.  789 

At  the  fequest  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Santord].  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan].  and 
the  Sengtor  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
rere  added  as  cosponsors  of 
bill  to  amend  the  Public 
ice  Act  to  authorize  assist- 
tters  for  minority  medical 
minority  pharmacy  educa- 
lorlty  veterinary  medicine 
and  minority  dentistry  edu- 


Stennis] 
S.   769. 
Health 
ance  for 
educatio: 
tlon. 
educatio 
cation. 

8.  809 

At  the]  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  were 
added  as  ^sponsors  of  S.  809,  a  biU  to 
provide  urgentiy  needed  assistance  to 
protect  aind  improve  the  lives  and 
safety  of  ^e  homeless. 

S.  881 

juest  of  Mr.  Dantorth.  the 
the  Seiuitor  from  Vermont 
)RD].  and  the  Senator  from 
Kasseraum]  were  added 
>rs  of  S.  861.  a  bill  to  re- 
actions by  the  Secretary 
trtation  regarding  certain 
motor  vehicles  and  motor 


At  the 
names  of 
[BCr.  St. 
Kansas 
as  cospoi 
quire  cei 
of  Transj 
drivers  oi 
carriers. 

S.  380 

At  the  ^uest  of  Mr.  Dttrenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Oarn],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were  added  as 
cosponsor  i  of  S.  880,  a  bill  entlUed  the 
"Supercoi  ductivity  Competition  Act 
of  1987. 

8.  337 

request  of  Mr.  Matsitnaga, 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 


At  the 
the  name 

[Bflr.  Reis]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  887,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  and  to 
strengtheh  the  provisions  of  the  Older 
American^  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  389 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oore.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  889.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
provide  for  fair  marketing  practices 
for  certain  encrjrpted  satellite  commu- 
nications. I 

SKitATi  jonrr  kssolutior  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hxlhs,  the 
name  of  ^he  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiraTLSKi],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  14, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
third  week  of  June  of  each  year  as 
"National  Dairy  Goat  Awareness 
Week."      I 

SENATI  joint  RSSOLUnON  IS 

At  the  ifequest  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Brea  [tx],  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 


na [Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  15,  a  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  month  of  November  1987  as 
"National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month." 

sniATE  JOmT  UaOLUTIOH  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassenbaom]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  Novem- 
ber 1987,  as  "National  Diabetes 
Month." 

ssnatb  Jonrr  kkbolutioh  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  November  15, 
1987.  and  ending  November  21.  1987. 
as  "Geography  Awareness  Week." 

SKKATK  JOniT  RBSOLUTIOH  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DbConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiBGLE],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  99,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Special  Supplemen- 
tal Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants, 
and  Children  should  receive  increasing 
amounts  of  appropriations  in  fiscal 
year  1988  and  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

SXHATa  COMCURBKHT  RKSOLITTIOH  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hetlin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 15,  a  conciurent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  no  major  change  in  the  payment 
methodology  for  physicians'  services, 
including  services  furnished  to  hospi- 
tal inpatients,  imder  the  Medicare 
Program  should  be  made  until  reports 
required  by  the  99th  Congress  have 
been  received  and  evaluated. 

SBHATB  CORCDUtKMT  RnOLUTIOM  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Triblb],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [BCr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 


Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  35,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  the 
imp<»ition  of  charges  for  outpatient 
care  provided  in  medical  facilities  of 
the  uniformed  services  to  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  dependents 
of  retired  members,  and  dependents  of 
members  serving  on  active  duty. 

SKNAR  COHCtrUtXIlT  USOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  36.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  ethanol  and  methanol  in  re- 
ducing air  pollution,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SBIATK  IXSOLUnOIl  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MiTRKOwsKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  174.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  condemning  the  Soviet-Cuban 
buildup  in  Angola  and  the  severe 
human  rights  violations  of  the  BCarx- 
ist  regime  in  Angola. 
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3.  Welcome*  tbe  fact  that  eighteen  mem- 
ben  of  tbe  United  Nattons  Human  Rlgfatv 
Commission  voted  to  put  the  question  of 
Cuban  human  rights  perfonnanoe  on  tbe 
CommlMlon's  acenda,  and  commenda  the 
Kovemmenta  of  thoae  eighteen  membera  for 
their  f  orthrl^t  and  couraceous  stance. 

4.  E>eeply  regrets  that  tbe  Commiaalon.  by 
a  one  vote  margin,  decided  not  to  put  this 
lasue  on  Its  agenda. 

5.  Especially  regrets  that  the  democracies 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  failed  to  vote 
unanimously  to  put  tills  question  on  the 
agenda. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 

TION  42— CONDEMNING  HUMAN 

RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  Chiles.  BCr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  MuRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr. 
Triblb.  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum).  submit- 
ted a  concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Rks.  42 

Whereas  the  Fidel  Castro  Government  in 
Cuba  is  an  authoritarian  and  repressive 
regime,  denying  to  it£  citizens  many  of  their 
most  basic  human  rights; 

Whereas  the  Castro  Government  has 
forced  more  than  one  million  Cubans  into 
exile,  imprisoned  thousands  of  others  on  po- 
litical grounds  and  engaged  in  countless 
other  human  rights  violations; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  has  recently  debated 
the  question  of  putting  tbe  human  rights 
performance  of  the  Castro  Government  on 
its  agenda,  ultimately  voting  nineteen  to 
eighteen,  with  six  abBtentions.  against  that 
action; 

Whereas  included  among  those  voting 
against  putting  the  issue  on  the  Commis- 
sion's agenda  were  four  nations  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere:  Mexico.  Veneeuela,  Colom- 
bia and  Argentina. 

Now  thenfon  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
(the  Hoxue  of  Representative*  concurring). 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1.  Condemns  the  systematic  widespread 
and  serious  violations  of  human  rights  en- 
gaged in  by  the  Castro  Government. 

2.  Urges  all  appropriate  International 
bodies  to  fulfill  their  obligations  by  paying 
attention  to  the  human  rights  record  of  the 
Castro  Government  and  using  all  appropri- 
ate means  to  pressure  that  Government  to 
live  up  to  internationally  accepted  human 
rights  standards. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 43— TO  ENCOURAGE 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS AND  LOCAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGENCIES  TO  PRO- 
VIDE QUALITY  DAILY  PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
FOR  ALL  CHILDREN  FROM 
KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH 

GRADE  12 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources: 

S.  CoR.  Rk8.  43 
Whereas  physical  education  is  essential  to 
the  physical  develoi»nent  of  the  growing 
child; 

Whereas  physical  education  helps  improve 
the  overall  health  of  children  by  increasing 
cardiovascular  endurance.  muscular 
strength  and  power,  flexibility,  weight  regu- 
lation, improved  bone  development,  im- 
proved posture,  skillful  moving,  increased 
mental  alertness.  acUve  lifestyle  habiU.  and 
constructive  use  of  leisure  time; 

Whereas  physical  education  helps  improve 
the  mental  alertneas,  academic  perform- 
ance, readiness  to  learn,  and  enthusiasm  for 
learning  of  children; 

Whereas  physical  education  helps  Improve 
the  self-esteem,  interpersonal  relatlonshlpe. 
responsible  behavior,  and  independence  of 
childrm: 

Whereas  children  who  participate  in  qual- 
ity dally  physical  education  programs  tend 
to  be  more  healthy  and  physically  fit; 

VThereas  physically  fit  adults  have  stgnlfi- 
cantly  reduced  risk  factors  for  heart  attacks 
and  strokes; 

Whereas  the  Surgeon  General,  in  Oitfec- 
tives  for  the  Nation,  recommends  increasing 
the  number  of  school  mandated  physical 
education  programs  that  focus  on  health-re- 
Uted  physical  fitneas: 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Education,  in 
First  Lessons— A  Report  on  Eiementam  Edu- 
cation in  America,  recognised  that  elemen- 
tary schools  have  a  q>ecial  mandate  to  pro- 
vide elementary  school  children  with  the 
knowledge,  habits,  and  attitudes  Uiat  will 
equip  the  children  for  a  fit  and  healthy  life; 
and 

Whereas  a  quality  dally  physical  educa- 
tion program  for  all  children  from  kinder- 
garten through  grade  12  is  an  eaaentlal  part 
of  a  comprehensive  education:  Now,  tbere- 
f  ore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurringJ,  That  the  Congress 
encourages  State  and  local  goveromenU  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  provide  quality 
dally  physical  education  programs  for  all 
children  from  kindergarten  through  grade 
12. 
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Mr.  tfl'fiVENS.  Mr.  President,  public 
iMAlth  iwaeUoes  have  vlrtiuJly  ermdl- 
cftted  Infectious  dlaeaaes  as  a  major 
eauae  of  death  and  disability  in  the 
United  States.  Now  major  killers  are 
ehroolc  iIIsmshi,  many  of  which  are 
prevoitable  by  a  change  in  behavior— 
especially  ezerdae. 

We  know  that  42  percent  of  adults 
over  18  exerdae  or  play  sports  regular- 
ly. This  represents  an  increase  of  7 
percent,  from  roughly  5  years  ago. 
The  number  of  adults  who  engage  in 
regular  exercise  has  resulted  in  a  25 
peromt  decline  in  the  incidence  of 
stroke  and  heart  disease.  Medical  au- 
thorities attribute  this  decline  to  exer- 
cise, improved  di^  and  early  detection 
and  treatment  of  high  blood  pressure. 

In  ocmtrast.  the  physical  fitness  of 
American  public  school  children  has 
shown  virtually  no  improvement  in 
the  last  10  years.  A  1986  stud^  of 
18,000  children  age  6  to  17  by  the 
President's  Coundl  on  Fitness  and 
Sports  found  that  children  are  increas- 
ii^ly  unable  to  measiu%  up  to  stand- 
ard levels  in  tests  of  physical  fitness. 
Today's  youngsters  are  flabbier.  They 
are  likely  to  grow  up  as  obese  adults, 
tending  to  be  plagued  by  high  blood 
pressure,  diabetes,  and  heart  disease. 

This  is  of  great  concern  to  me.  I 
think  most  parmts  would  be  shocked 
to  learn  their  children  were  not  being 
givm  the  daily  exercise  necessary  to 
make  them  healthy  and  happy  adults. 
In  truth.  40  percent  of  boys  ages  6 
throu^  12  and  70  percent  of  all  girls 
cannot  do  a  single  pull-up,  according 
to  the  survey  conducted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Counca  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports.  A  third  of  school  age  boys  and 
girls  cannot  run  a  mile  in  less  than  10 
minutes.  And  in  a  simple  flexibility  sit- 
test,  40  percent  of  boys  ages  6  through 
14  and  55  percent  of  all  girls  cannot 
reach  beyond  their  toes.  Kids  appear 
to  have  very  little  endurance,  no 
strength  and  very  little  flexibility. 

In  the  past  15  years,  the  proportion 
of  children  who  are  obese  has  risen  by 
more  than  40  percent.  At  least  5  per- 
cent of  youngsters  have  unhealthy 
blood  cholesterol  levels.  In  fact.  40 
percent  of  children  ages  5  to  8  have 
elevated  blood  pressure  or  blood-cho- 
lesterol levels  or  do  not  exercise  at  all. 
Any  of  these  factors  will  likely  in- 
crease the  risk  of  developing  heart  dis- 
ease. What's  happming  to  our  kids 
now  will  reap  adverse  effects  in  the 
future— the  gains  we've  made  against 
heart  disease  in  the  last  20  years  will 
be  wiped  out  in  the  next  20  years. 

American  affluence  cannot  buy  good 
health,  nor  can  we  afford  to  pay  for 
health  care  at  its  current  prices.  Phjrs- 
ical  exercise  represents  a  cost  effective 
means  of  promoting  good  health  and 
enhancing  the  quality  of  life,  especial- 
ly when  it  is  available  to  the  Nation's 
youth. 

The  ideal  vehide  for  incorporating 
exercise  into  daily  lifestyles  is  the  Na- 


titm's  schools.  In  order  to  acquire  the 
mi  ximum  benefits  of  exercise,  partici- 
pa  ion  must  begin  at  an  early  age  and 
ex  end  throughout  the  life  span.  How- 
ev(r,  while  heeding  the  call  for  a 
ret  um  to  the  basics  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  reading,  many  schools 
have  simultaneously  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated the  time  devoted  to  physical 
edtcatlon.  Today,  only  36  percent  of 
Ai$erican  youngsters  have  daily  physi- 
c^education  in  their  schools. 

This  is  why  I  am  introducing  the 
comcurrent  resolution  before  you 
toqay.  My  bill  is  intended  to  encourage 
fte  and  local  governments  and  local 
icational  agencies  to  provide  sound 
physical  education  programs  for 
Nation's  children.  I  hope  this  bill 
help  parents,  educators,  and  com- 
ities look  at  school  programs  and 
element  the  changes  needed, 
lools  must  once  again  shift  their 
•rities  and  teach  their  students  the 
fitness  skills  needed  for  life's  activities 
to  achieve  good  health.  I  hope  you 
Join  me  in  this  effort. 
Vindicate  that  the  cosponsors  of  the 
coxtcurrent  resolution  are  Senators 
Statpors,  Pbtor,  WnCKER, 
X,  Hatch,  Olehn.  Cochram, 
AoAMS,  BoREN,  Cohen,  Duskn- 
{.  Ford,  Grasslkt,  IiiiTCHELL, 
)if,  MuRKOwsKi,  and  Shelbt. 


SByATE  RESOLUTION  185— SENSE 
OF  THE  SENATE  ON  FARM 
OREDIT  SYSTEM  BORROWERS 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoltEN,  Bir.  BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Damtorth,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Bttmp- 
Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  Bewtseh,  Mr. 
iGER,  Mr.  Matsuhaga,  Mr. 
[,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Stmhs,  Mr. 
HiiiiN,  Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr.  Shelbt,  Mr. 
Le4ht,  Mi.  Cochran,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
K/^NES.  and  Mr.  Exon),  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  placed 
on  Che  calendar 

S.  Rn.  185 

^Tbereas  the  cooperative  Farm  Credit 
System  is  today  the  single  largest  agricul- 
tural lender  in  the  United  States  and  pro- 
vide essential  financial  services  to  many 
tho^isands  of  farmers,  ranchers  and  their  co- 
operatives through  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciattons.  Federal  Land  BanlL  associations 
andJBanks  for  Cooperatives; 

wiereas  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
enacting  the  Farm  Credit  Amendments  Act 
of  |985  and  the  Farm  Credit  Amendments 
Act|  of  1986  that  the  stock  and  allocated  eq- 
uities of  borrowers  of  institutions  of  the 
Fann  Credit  System  not  be  impaired  and 
that  borrowers  would  receive  interest  rate 
relief; 

l^ereas  the  possibility  of  stock  impair- 
ment and  the  continued  high  interest  rates 
encourage  fanners  and  ranchers  to  leave 
the]  Farm  Credit  System  thereby  deepening 
its  financial  problems  and  increasing  the 
burden  on  the  remaining  borrowers;  and 

Whereas  the  Farm  Credit  System  has  de- 
pleted its  assets  to  the  point  of  capital  im- 
paitment  in  some  districts:  Now.  therefore, 
be   i 
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Jtesolted;  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  I  hat  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  the  Firm  Credit  System  should  make 
full  usQ  of  the  authorities  in  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971,  as  amended,  to  ensure— 

(1)  th4t  the  stock  or  allocated  equities  of 
the  borrowers  of  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  aystem  not  be  impaired;  and 

(3)  th^  availability  of  credit  on  reasonable 
rates  and  terms. 

Sac.  1  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  tthat  the  Fann  Credit  Administration 
shoiUd  tertlfy  the  Farm  Credit  System's 
need  f of  financial  assistance  in  accordance 
with  th<  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  as  amend- 
ed, if  borrower  stock  or  allocated  equities 
would,  ill  the  absence  of  such  assistance,  be 
impaired. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SION        OP        TIME        FOR 

RT     OP     THE     NATIONAL 

ION  ON  DAIRY 

Le4hY  AMENDMENT  NO.  80 

Mr.  Leahy  proposed  an  amend- 
ment M  the  bill  (S.  410)  to  amend  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  to  extend 
the  date  for  submitting  the  report  re- 
quired by  the  National  Commission  on 
Dairy  Policy;  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  strike  out  lines  1  through  5 
and  insett  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
section:  \ 

SECTION  1 1,    national    COMMISSION    ON    DAIRY 
I      POUCY. 

(a)  EXTKRSiON  OP  Reportihg  Dais.— Sec- 
tion 143<c)  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
(7  VS.C  1446  note)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1997"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1988". 

(b)  LEASING     AND     CONTRACTINO     AUTHOR- 

ITT.— Section  144  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1446 
note)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  to  the  extent  there  are  sufficient 
funds  available  to  the  Commission  under 
section  145  and  subject  to  such  rules  as  may 
be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion may— 

"(1)  lease  office  space  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia;  and 

"(2)  procure  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109(b)  of  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes 
Code.". 


I  OREN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  81 

Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Conrad,  and 
Mr.  KMUfES)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bUl  S.  410,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  pace  2,  strike  out  lines  6  through  19 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  Phase  in  of  conservation  planning 
process  for  producers  planting  alfalfa.  Sec- 
tion 1219  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
(16  U.S.C.  3812)  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting lb  lieu  thereof  ";  or"  and  adding  the 
f  ollowini  [  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  oq  highly  erodlble  land  planted  to  al- 
falfa during  each  of  the  1981  through  1985 


crop  years  as  part  of  a  rotation  practice  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  if  the  person  has 
submitted  a  conservation  plan  based  on  the 
local  Sou  Conservation  Service  technical 
guide  and  approved  by  the  local  soU  conser- 
vation district,  in  consultation  with  the 
local  committees  established  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  VB.C.  590h(b))  and  the 
Secretary,  such  person  shall  have  until  June 
1,  1988,  to  comply  with  the  plan  without 
being  subject  to  program  Ineligibility  under 
secUon  1211.". 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  82 
Mr.   WTJTT.MS  proposed  an  amend- 


an 
410,  supra. 


as  f  ol- 


ment  to  the  bill  S. 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add: 

"Ssc.  Decertification  under  Sec.  481(h) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(a).  The  Oingreaa  hereby  disapproves  of 
the  determination  with  respect  to  Panama 
as  contained  in  the  certification  required  by 
section  481(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961. 

(b).  This  section  will  be  deemed  to  have 
been  enacted  prior  to  midnight  April  1, 
1987. 

(c).  This  section  is  deemed  to  be  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  pursuant  to  section 
481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961." 


METZENBAUM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  84 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  SmoN,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bUl  S.  677, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  f  ollowlnr. 

IMSTOAIICI 

Sac.  8.  The  last  undesignated  paragraph 
of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  is  amended  to  read  as  f  ollowa: 

"The  Commission  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  conduct  studies  and  prepare  reports 
relating  to  the  business  of  insurance. 

On  page  19.  line  10,  strike  out  "18"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "19". 

On  page  20,  line  2,  strike  out  "19"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "20". 


"Sec.   155. 


Ccmgreaslonal 
concessions." 
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TRADE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZA-nON  ACT 


LAUTENBERG  AMENDMENT  NO. 
83 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  677)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  to  provide  authorization  of  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purposes;  as 
follows: 

On  page  19,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following: 

AIRURE  ASVEXTISniC 

SBC.  8.  (a)  Section  5(aX2)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  X5S.C.  45(aK2)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  Commission  to  regulate  the  adver- 
tising of  common  air  carriers.". 

(b)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall, 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  promulgate  a  rule  to  prevent  de- 
ceptive advertising  by  air  carriers.  Such  rule 
shall  require  air  carriers  to— 

(1)  disclose  limitation,  if  any,  on  the  avail- 
ability of  seats  at  advertised  fares; 

(2)  disclose  the  policy  of  the  carrier  with 
respect  to  the  nonrefimdability,  if  any.  of 
unused  tl<^ets; 

(3)  disclose  the  policy  of  the  carrier  with 
respect  to  mintiniiTn  stay  requirements  and 
advance  purchase  requirements,  if  any;  and 

(4)  disclose  the  on-time  performance 
record  of  the  carrier  with  respect  to  any 
flights  for  which  scheduled  times  of  depar- 
ture or  arrival  of  flights  are  included  In  the 
advertisement. 

On  page  19,  line  10,  strike  out  "18"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "19". 

On  page  20,  line  2.  strike  out  "19"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "20". 


OPPOSING  REDUCTIONS  IN 
VETERANS'  BENEFITS 


HOLLINOS  AMENDMENT  NO.  85 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.) 

BAr.  HOLLINOS  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  biU  (S.  891)  to  improve 
the  enforcement  of  the  trade  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

In  section  122,  strike  all  from  "Sac.  122." 
through  "consider-"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sk.  122.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  TJS.C.  2252)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"SEC  tM.  CONSIDERATIONS  TO  BE  TAKEN  INTO  AC- 
COUNT IN  DETERMINIMG  DfPOKT 
RELIEF. 

"In  determining  what  type  or  types  of 
relief  are  appropriate  under  this  chapter, 
the  Commission  shall  consider—". 

At  the  end  of  section  122.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  amending  the 
item  relating  to  section  202  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  202.  Considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  import 
reUef." 

In  section  124.  strike  subsection  (b)  and 
redesignate  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c).  respectively. 

In  section  125.  at  the  end  of  proposed  sec- 
tion 301(aK2),  insert  the  followinr  "Such 
recommendation  may  be  made  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis  or  solely  against  the  for- 
eign country  or  instnunentallty  involved, 
and  without  regard  to  whether  such  goods 
or  sector  were  involved  in  such  act,  policy  or 
practice." 

In  section  131,  strike  aU  from  "Sk.  131." 
through  coNCBSiONS."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  followinr 

"Sec.  131.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  I  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  VS.C.  2191  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

~8BC    ISS.   CONGRESSIONAL    REVIEW    OF   TARIFF 
CONCESSlONa- 

Amend  section  131(b)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately after  the  Item  relating  to  section  154 
the  followinr 


CRANSTON  (AND  MURKOWSKI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  86 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Cranston,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Murkowski)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  7)  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding its  opposition  to  reductions  in 
Veterans'  Administration  funding 
levels  to  pay  for  health  care  for  cer- 
tain categories  of  eligible  veterans;  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  strike  out  all  on  lines  3  and  3 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "hospital,  nurstng 
home,  or  other  care  through  reductions  In 
current  funding  or  program  levels.". 


AUTHORITY  PORCOMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

oommittbb  on  the  judxciaxt 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  mak. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  April  7,  1987,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
Judicial  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBCOMmrra  or  the  constitution 

BAr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcmn- 
mlttee  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  April  7,  1987.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  558.  Fair  Housing 
Amendment  Act  of  1987^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

commrtee  on  oovbenmbral  aitaiks 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (nnsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  7,  1987. 
to  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  Government's  role 
in  economic  competitiveness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMTTTBI  on  conventional  FOKCB8  AND 
ALUANCB  UaiMiSa  ANS  SUBOOmaTTES  ON 
FROJECnON  FORCES  ANS  REGIONAL  DRFENSB 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  Conventional  Forces  and 
Alliance  Defense  and  Projection 
Forces  and  Regional  Defense  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  7,  1987, 
in  open  session  to  receive  testimcmy  on 
costs  of  the  aircraft  carrier  replace- 
ment program  in  review  of  the  Depart- 
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meat  of  Defense  uithorlsatlon  request 
for  fiscal  yeM8l»88  and  1989. 

Tbe  FRBSIDINO  OFFIdR.  With- 
out objection.  It  it  ao  ordered. 

■iiiKtMMWf  OB  ATUnOH 

Mr.  BYRD.  ICr.  Preddent.  I  ask 
unanimous  cooaent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee an  Aviation,  of  the  Committee 
on  Commove,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, be  authorised  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  April  7, 
1987.  to  resume  hearlngn  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act. 
focusing  on  airport  Improvement  pro- 


wls* 


The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

OOKMRRl  (Ur  nHAMCB 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee OD  Finanee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Aprfl  7,  1987  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
Medicare  hospital  payments. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICE31.  With- 
out objeetkm.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ocmsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Flnazwe  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  sessicm  of  the  Senate  on 
Aprfl  7. 1987.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
comparison  of  the  major  trade  bills. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WIBWHIMUm  tm  RBBABCR  AMD  ItSVHiOnaaiT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ooosent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
lual  Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  Aprfl  7.  1987.  to  hear  testi- 
mony conconlng  the  administration's 
proposal  to  construct  the  supercon- 
ducting super  coDlder. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ITATIOIIAI.  rniAMCK 

Am  wnnzurr  roLicT 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  and 
Monetary  Policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  Tuesday,  Aprfl  7. 
1987.  to  conduct  oversight  hearings  on 
Third  World  debt. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
■momaiiTnt  ok  himotatioii.  iscbiioloct. 

Am  PKODUCIIVITT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prerident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Innovation.  Technology  and  Pro- 
ductivity be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  seaBl(m  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
Aprfl  7.  1987.  The  subcommittee  will 
examine  the  issue  of  whether  Federal- 
ly Funded  Research  and  Development 
Centers  [FFRDCs]  are  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds  for  work  that  could  other- 


be  awarded  as  contracts  to  smaU 

busliess.  

PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wlth- 
3bJectlon.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Tie 


out 


■VBcoMKiTTKi  Oil  nrvnomixiiTAL 
PRoncnoM 

lA.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
una  limous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mlti  ee  on  Envlr(»unental  Protection. 
Con  mlttee  on  Environment  and 
Pub  Ic  WoiiEs.  be  authorized  to  meet 
dtui  og  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Apr  I  7,  1987,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S. 
675,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  ckrry  out  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  during  fiscal  years  1988, 
1980. 1990, 1991.  and  1992. 

nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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»DITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SOljTHERN    GOVERNORS'    ASSO- 
LTION   REPORT    ON    INFANT 
MORTALITY 

•  ISt.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that,  the  United  States  continues  to 
fall  far  short  of  other  developed  na- 
tions in  terms  of  the  number  of  in- 
fants who  die  before  their  first  birth- 
day is  a  disgrace.  But  the  bigger  dis- 
grace Is  that  we  continue  to  fail  to 
solve  a  problem  that  could  be  solved. 

Today  the  Southern  Governors'  As- 
socl4tlon  released  a  new  report  on 
infant  mortality.  The  Southern  Gover- 
norsjAssocIatlon  has  been  a  leader  in 
dealmg  with  this  program  and  propos- 
ing Innovative  solutions.  I  encourage 
each  and  every  one  of  you  to  read  the 
Southern  Governors'  Association's 
new  report  "Boardrooms  and  Babies: 
The  ICrltical  Connection." 

Tl^  infant  mortality  crisis  affects 
far  more  than  Just  the  extreme  poor 
of  tne  South.  There  are  expanding 
numbers  of  underinsured  women  and 
famJ  lies  aU  over  the  country  who 
cam  ot  afford  the  $1,500  or  more  nec- 
essaiy  for  prenatal  care  and  thus  go 
with  >ut  any  medical  care.  At  a  recent 
hear  ng  on  this  issue  we  heard  from  a 
you^g  married  woman  who  lost  her 
first  chUd  ttecause  she  could  not 
afford  the  doctor's  fees,  she  did  not 
qualify  for  Medicaid,  and  the  closest 
community  health  center  was  50  miles 
away.  Her  first  baby  was  delivered 
stillborn.  Fortunately  her  second  preg- 
nancy resulted  In  a  healthy  baby  be- 
cause when  she  began  to  experience 
problems  during  her  sixth  month  of 
preiOuuicy  she  was  receiving  care  at  a 
comfiunlty  health  center. 

As  the  Southern  Governors'  Associa- 
tion's report  iUustrates,  infant  mortal- 
ity Is  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  If 
we  put  our  minds  to  it.  Obviously  the 
busiiiess  community  must  be  involved 
If  W4  are  to  see  widespread  adoption  of 
sensible  policies.  The  report's  recom- 
men^tions  are  an  important  begin- 
ning! 


Mr.  Pfesident,  as  the  National  Com- 
mission to  Prevent  Infant  Mortality 
commences  Its  work.  I  fuUy  anticipate 
that  we  will  look  at  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors' Association's  recommendations 
to  the  corporate  commimlty  encourag- 
ing theft-  involvement  in  solving  this 
most  trajglc  problem.* 


The  Rate  OP  Tibet 


FORCED  ABORHONS  IN  CHINA 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  People's  RepubUc  of  China  has 
pursued  an  aggressive  population  con- 
trol policy  over  the  last  10  years  that 
climaxed  with  the  Institution  In  1979 
of  the  now  infamous  "one-chfld" 
policy,  under  which  a  Chinese  couple 
may  only  have  one  chUd  borne  at  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  state. 

Enforoement  of  the  national  one- 
chUd  policy  has  been  Implemented  by 
local  cadres  using  a  variety  of  meth- 
ods—mlnlmum-age  requirements  for 
marrlag^,  tracking  of  menstrual  peri- 
ods, economic  incentives  and  disincen- 
tive, c<^pulsory  birth  control  and 
lUD  insertion,  and  forced  abortion— to 
keep  within  the  birth  quotas  set  by 
the  Communist  Party. 

Local  enforcement  of  the  policy,  and 
indeed  national  pronouncements  re- 
garding population  control,  have 
tended  to  be  cyclical:  periods  of  great 
coercion!  and  human  rights  violations 
are  foUowed  by  periods  where  coercion 
continued  less  systematically. 

In  197A,  the  one-chfld  poUcy  was  im- 
embarrafsedly  proclaimed  by  the 
party  ahd  aggressively  enforced  by 
local  cadres.  FoUowIng  a  substantial 
decline  m  births,  the  poUcy  was  re- 
laxed, oiily  to  be  enforced  with  new 
vigor  and  unheard  of  coercion  in  1983 
when  biiths  appeared  to  rise.  Again, 
births  dippped  in  response  to  the  coer- 
cive program  and  again  friends  of  the 
Chinese,  including  groups  associated 
with  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Pop- 
ulation Activities  [UNFPA]  and  the 
International  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  [IPPP],  proclaimed  a  new 
policy  in  China  of  openness,  volunteer- 
Ism,  and  respect  for  himian  rights. 

All  well  and  good.  But  once  again, 
the  cycl*  continues.  A  relatively  "re- 
laxed" pierlod- and  I  emphasize  that 
the  evidence  over  the  past  2  years 
shows  oiily  relatively  less  coercion  in 
the  Chinese  program— Is  once  again 
foUowed'by  heightening  coercion  and 
stridency  in  an  effort  to  decrease  the 
birth  rat^. 

idosed  article  spearing  re- 
the  Washington  Post,  pro- 
evidence  that  the  Com- 
tvemment  in  China  shows 
.tlon  to  seriously  back  away 
!rclve  famUy  planning  pro- 
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gram. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
theRacoBo. 

The  ar  icle  f  oUows: 


(By  John  F.  Avedon) 
On  ^bru«ry  18.  two  Tibetans  were  exe- 
cuted In  Lhasa  for  "serious  economic  sabo- 
tSLge."  Three  more  have  been  sentenced  to 
die  and  30  given  terms  at  hard  labor.  Simi- 
lar crimes,  last  mentioned  In  the  spiritual 
pollution  campaign  of  1983.  were  the  pre- 
text for  executing  dozens  of  Tibetan  dissi- 
dents and  imprisoning  thousands  more. 
Tuesday  is  the  28th  anniversary  of  tbe 
Dalai  Lama's  arrival  in  India,  a  refugee 
from  his  revolt-torn  land.  While  he  and  the 
100.000  compatriots  who  followed  him  Into 
exile  continue  to  voice  Tibet's  desire  for 
freedom,  their  time,  like  that  of  all  'Hbet- 
ans,  may  be  running  out. 

Under  the  cloak  of  Uberallaatlon,  Beijing 
has  adopted  a  final  solution  for  Tibet:  the 
rapid  Sinocisation  of  the  country  via  wide- 
scale  immlgatlon.  The  fact  that  there  are 
now  at  least  1  million  more  Chinese  in  Tibet 
than  'Hbetans  has  produced  massive  unem- 
ployment, a  300  percent  inflation  rate  and  a 
two-class  society,  sharply  divided  along 
racial  lines. 

The  average  Tibetan  earns  $100  a  year.  He 
is  among  China's  and  the  world's  poorest 
citizens.  He  lives  to  a  dilapidated  house 
often  lacking  running  water,  heat  or  elec- 
tricity. His  life  expectancy  is  40  years;  one 
to  six  of  his  children  dies  to  infancy.  Of  the 
five  survivors,  only  one  completes  primary 
school:  the  rest  must  labor  to  the  fields. 

In  contrast,  the  recently  arrived  Chtoese 
settler  lives  to  a  modem  "new  town,"  earns 
triple  a  Tibetan's  salary,  receives  sufficient 
medical  care  and  diet  to  render  his  life  ex- 
pectancy 25  years  longer  and  has  a  guaran- 
teed place  for  his  children  to  Tibet's 
schools,  up  to  two-thirds  of  which  are  re- 
served for  Chtoese  only. 

But  the  new  Chtoese  society  is  not  merely 
displacing  Tibet's  ancient  ciUture.  It  is  ac- 
tively destroying  it.  The  harsh  face  of  Chi- 
nese rule  tocludes  thousands  of  forced  abor- 
tions and  sterilizations  of  "Hbetan  women 
each  year.  The  conunon  method  for  both 
procedures,  recounted  from  all  across  the 
country,  is  by  injection,  to  Chamdo,  Tibet's 
third-largest  city,  there  have  been  numer- 
ous reports  of  fetuses  thrown  out  to  the 
storm  drains  and  garbage  bins  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Hospital.  In  Lhasa,  many  'Hbetan 
women  have  heard  their  newborns  cry.  only 
to  be  told  Uter  that  the  infants  died  at 
birth.  In  Tibet's  case,  unlike  Chtoa,  the  pop- 
ulation is  thin.  These  acts  clearly  have  a  po- 
litical motive. 

They  come,  however,  withto  a  well-worn 
context.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  Chtoese  to- 
vasion,  1.2  million  Tibetans— one-seventh  of 
the  population— have  died,  6,254  monas- 
teries have  been  destroyed  and  an  estimated 
$80  billion  to  precious  metals,  religious  art 
and  statuary  extracted.  To  secure  its  domto- 
ion.  China  still  keep  roughly  20.000  Tibet- 
ans to  the  region's  84  prisons.  Given  current 
conditions,  an  argtunent  could  be  made  for 
considering  all  of  them  political  prisoners. 
Those  arrested  for  "antistate  activity." 
though,  number  3,000  to  4.000.  Of  these. 
Amnesty  International  has  publicly  adopted 
three,  including  Tibet's  most  famous  dissi- 
dent, the  Buddhist  monk  Geshe  Lobsang 
Wangchuk.  Perhaps  a  simple  comparison 
best  describes  "Hbet  today.  Inside  Tibetan 
prisons  there  is  one  guard  to  every  four  pris- 
oners. Outside,  to  the  country  at  large, 
these  is  one  Chtoese  soldier  for  every  10  Ti- 
betans. Is  Tibet  itself  one  great  prison? 

China's  population  transfer  hss  been 
adopted  to  large  measure  to  relieve  the  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army  of  its  police  duties  to 


Tibet.  But  the  problem  has  arisen:  How  will 
the  new  Chtoese  community  sunwrt  Itself 
on  the  barren  plateau?  The  answer  is:  us. 

In  1986.  almost  30,000  tourists  visited 
Tibet,  weU  on  the  way  to  China's  projected 
100,000  tourists  a  year.  They  exulted  to  the 
most  rarlf  led  air  on  earth,  marveled  at  the 
Potala,  seat  of  the  exiled  Dalai  Lama,  and 
enjoyed  Tibetans'  native  kindness  beside 
their  nervous  Chtoese  overlords.  What  most 
people  f  aUed  to  recognize  is  that  the  money 
they  paid  to  see  the  160  rebuilt  monasteries 
did  not  go  to  Tibetans.  Instead,  It  directly 
subsidized  the  purveyors  of  Tibet's  destruc- 
tion, 32,000  of  whom  are  already  working  to 
Lhasa's  service  sector. 

One  irony  is  a  communist  regime's  selling 
the  supposedly  antique  society  that  its 
creed  has  pledged  it  to  erase.  Another  is 
Beijing's  use  of  Tibetans  to  sponsor, 
through  the  tourist  trade,  their  own  demise. 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  question  is  this: 
Given  the  three  wishes  of  our  China 
policy— a  less  than  optimal  counter  to  the 
Soviets,  checkered  democratization  and  an 
ambivalent  opening  of  its  marketplace— why 
do  we  remato  so  soft  on  himian  rights  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China?  Is  it  something 
to  China  or  ourselves  that  we  still  refuse  to 
see?* 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 

THE  STATE  OP  NEW  MEXICO 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "A  Situation  Approaching 
Genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  sUence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  coUeagues.  I  will  Insert  Into 
the  Record  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 
The  letters  foUow: 

Deak  Sih:  I  would  like  to  ask  anyone  with 
a  conscience  to  please  read  "Agony  to  Af- 
ghanistan." to  the  March.  1986  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest.  The  article,  condensed 
from  the  October  4,  1985.  National  Review, 
describes  much  more  effectively  than  I 
could  the  savagery  with  which  rural  Af- 
ghans are  being  systematically  massacred 
by  Soviet  occupation  troops. 

Just  how  hopeless  is  the  situation  for  the 
Afghans?  Soviet  reporters  are  not  going  to 
wire  stories  back  home  on  how  Soviet  sol- 
diers are  behaving  to  the  Afghan  country- 
side. There  will  be  no  graphic  television  cov- 
erage of  carnage  to  the  mountains  and  val- 
leys of  southwest  Asia,  no  public  demonstra- 
tions to  the  streeto  of  Moscow,  no  embar- 
rassed government  trying  to  reshuffle  for- 
eign policy  as  a  result.  Prom  the  world  at 
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large,  the  reaction  will  conttoue  to  be  stud- 
ied todlfference.  since  the  plight  of  Afghani- 
stan is  not  among  the  popular  causes,  nor 
its  people  among  the  "favored"  victims  of 
oppression. 

Is  anyone  else  out  there  getting  tired  of 
the  hypocritical  stand  that  outrage  ought  to 
be  directed  at  (n>presBion  only  when  it 
occurs  under  right-wing,  US-supported  re- 
gimes? 

Putting  selective  todlfference  aside  mii^t 
mean  hope  for  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
now.  while  the  murder  is  going  on.  CcmUnu- 
Ing  to  turn  our  heads  away  will  put  us,  yet 
again,  to  horror  and  regret  that  nothing  was 
done  to  stop  it. 

Elizabbtb  V.  Padilla, 

Santa  Ft.  NM. 

Deak  Sematob  HtnfPHREr:  I  am  horrified 
at  the  treatment  of  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan at  the  hands  of  Soviet  military.  The 
reason  for  such  Inhumane  treatment  being 
that  the  Afghanistan  people  simply  want  to 
be  a  free  people. 

Is  there  anything  the  United  SUtes  can 
do  to  help?  It's  hard  to  believe  the  incredi- 
ble courage,  strength  and  determinating  of 
the  wonderful  Afghanistan  people  to  keep 
the  Soviets  at  bay  for  so  long.  But  for  bow 
long? 

Please  remtod  all  people,  especially  to 
Washington  and  the  White  House  that  as 
committed  Americans  to  freedom,  we  must 
help  Afghanistan]  God  bless  you  and  guide 
you. 

Mrs.  Mbsct  G.  ToaaBa, 

Me*iaa,NM.» 


BUDGET  REPORT 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report 
was  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scorekeeping  conventions.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $3.9  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, but  over  in  outlays  by  $13.3  blllloiL 

The  report  f  oUows: 

U.S.  COIfCKESS, 

Cohgkessiohai.  Bxtdgbt  Optice, 
WashingUm,  DC.  April  9, 1M7. 
Hon.  Lawton  CHn,BS, 
Chatrman,  Committee  on  the  Budoet, 
U.S.  Senate,  WathinffUm.  DC. 

Deak  Mk.  Chaxkmait  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contataed  to  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  120.  This  report  meets 
the  requirements  for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32  and  is  current  through  April  3, 1987.  The 
report  is  submitted  under  section  308(b)  and 
to  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act,  as  amended.  At  your  request 
this  report  tocorporates  the  CBO  economic 
and  technical  estimating  assumptions  issued 
on  January  2, 1987. 
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No  ehanm  have  occuired  aiDoe  tbe  last 
CBO  report. 
With  best  wtahM. 
Slnoerely, 

Edwau)  M.  Ouhuch. 

AcHng  Director. 

CBO  UraLY  SameSEPflG  RETORT  FOR  Tt€  U^  SENATE, 
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CALIFORNIA  DESERT 
PROTECmON  ACT 

CRANSTON.  Bfr.  President,  on 
Jaduary  6  I  Introduced  S.  7,  the  Cali- 
fornia Desert  Protection  Act.  The  bill 
wottld  designate  82  BLM  wilderness 
areas,  upgrade  Death  Valley  and 
Jowua  Tree  National  Monuments  to 
Naljlonal  Parks  and  expand  their 
boiAidaries,  and  create  a  new  Mojave 
National  Park.  These  desert  lands  pos- 
sess outstanding  scenic  and  natural 
values  and  fully  qualify  for  inclusion 
in  the  national  wilderness  and  nation- 
al park  systems. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  there  has  been 
considerable  interest  in  the  legislation, 
not  only  from  Califomians  but  also 
from  outdoor  lovers  across  the  Nation. 
As  many  have  inquired  about  the  bill's 
impkct  on  various  activities  in  the 
des4rt.  I  should  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  my  responses  to  the  most 
fre<^ently  asked  questions. 

Qilestion  1.  Why  is  wilderness  so  impor- 
tantt  Aren't  there  other  ways  we  could  pro- 
tect Itheae  lands  and  still  have  multiple  use 
lent? 
,  'er.  Congress  declared  In  1964.  after 
yeaiA  of  debate,  that  wilderness  is  an  impor- 
tantlpart  of  our  national  heritage  and  im- 
portant to  the  survival  of  many  species. 
Congress  set  very  high  st&ndards  of  protec- 
tion while  stiU  allowing  some  multiple  uses 
to  cbntinue.  Those  standards  were  estab- 
lish^l  as  the  minimum  necessary  to  protect 
Idemess  character  of  an  area  for 
It  and  future  generations.  Simple 
land  use  classes  do  not  meet  the  strin- 
gentjrequirements  for  wflderoess  and  would 
not  trotect  the  wildemesBes  fof  f utive  gen- 
ins.  Present  BLM  standards  have  not 
adequate  within  the  limited  use  guide- 
for  Class  C  (controlled)  and  L  (limit- 
Ion  2.  Will  the  public  have  an  oppor- 
^  to  comment  on  the  California  Desert 
Prot^on  Act? 

Ankwer.  I  encourage  all  members  of  the 
public  to  begin  now  to  analyze  the  bill  and 
send!  their  questions  and  comments  to  my 
office.  The  California  Desert  Protection 
Act,  like  most  legislation,  arises  as  the  result 
of  a  perceived  need  for  clumge.  I  believe 
thert  is  a  need  for  change  In  the  protection 
affo^led  the  desert  imder  current  law.  Ini- 
tially I  asked  for  the  opinions  of  the  envl- 
nmn  entalists.  8.  7  reflects  their  proposal 
for  t  le  California  Desert.  Since  the  bill's  In- 
troduction I  have  repeatedly  invited  addi- 
tion4  public  comment.  Also  the  legislation 
will  eeceive  extensive  scrutiny  and  thorough 
review  during  Senate  hearings  before  a 
singly  vote  is  taken. 

QuesUon  3.  Have  adequate  studies  been 
donejon  the  millions  of  acres  designated  as 
wild^eas  under  S.  7? 

Aniwer.  The  California  Desert  Protection 
Act  was  developed  using  the  same  Informa- 
Uon  available  to  the  BLM  in  its  review  proc- 
ess. An  extensive  inventory  of  tbe  California 
Dese^  was  done  as  part  of  the  planning 
process  for  the  California  Desert  Conserva- 
tion Area,  and  volumes  of  detailed  informa- 
tion   were    collected,    including    extensive 
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public  in  put.  My  bill  differs  only  in  its  con- 
clusions From  the  BLM.  The  BLM  is  waiting 
for  detal  led  mineral  studies  on  about  30%  of 
the  areik  So  far  these  addiUonal  studies 
liave  d«  eloped  very  little  new  Information. 
Queati  >n  4.  If  tlie  BLM  has  spent  years  of 
effort  aid  millions  of  dollars  studying  the 
Calif omi  a  Desert  and  developing  its  Desert 
Plan,  wh  IT  is  this  legislation  necessary? 

Answer.  The  desert  study  process  was  Just 
one  step  in  a  continuing  process.  The  Cali- 
fornia Desert  Protection  Act  is  the  next  step 
to  manaie  the  California  Desert  effectively. 
Congreaa  must  act  to  designate  BLM  wilder- 
ness are4i  or  release  the  study  areas  to  mul- 
tiple use.  Because  current  manae^ement 
practices  are  threatoiing  the  wilderness 
values  ot  many  of  these  lands,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  jCongreas  acts  expeditiously. 

QuesUdn  5.  How  does  S.  7  affect  private 
propertyf 

Answwi  Only  the  proposed  Mojave  Na- 
tional Park  includes  a  substantial  number  of 
private  acres.  Section  414  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  private  land  may  be  acquired  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner  unless  the 
property  Is  being  developed  in  a  manner  det- 
rimental to  the  park.  State  lands  may  be  ac- 
quired oiUy  by  donation  or  exchange.  Sec- 
tion 807  of  the  bill  directs  the  BLM  to  give 
priority  to  oonsolidatlng  ownership  witttin 
the  paA  and  wUdemess  units. 

Que8ti(^  6.  What  will  happen  to  state 
lands?  Ai^n't  they  used  for  the  State  Teach- 
er's Retinment  Fund? 

Answer.  Only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  incodie  of  the  State  Teacher's  Retire- 
ment Puad  comes  trom  desert  lands  owned 
by  the  Stkte  of  California.  I  have  consulted 
with  the  State  Lands  Commission  and,  as  a 
result  of  our  discussions,  have  modified  the 
bill  to  allow  for  the  trade  of  state  lands 
within  the  proposed  park  and  wilderness 
areas  for  other  BLM  lands  with  develop- 
ment potential.  The  State  Lands  Commis- 
sion is  VOT  supportive  of  this  approach  to 
consolidating  state  holdings  for  more  effi- 
cient management. 

QuesUofi  7.  What  effect  will  the  Califor- 
nia Desert  Protection  Act  have  on  boating 
and  other  uses  along  the  Colorado  River? 

Answer.  The  bill  wlU  not  affect  navigation 
on  the  mgln  channel  of  the  Colorado  River. 
It  will  protect  some  of  the  reedbeds  and 
other  riverside  habiUt  in  the  side  bays  in 
two  National  WUdlife  Refuges  along  the 
river.  (Joeing  and  other  non-motorized 
recreation  may  continue  in  these  areas. 
Camping,  hunting,  and  fishing  are  now  reg- 
ulated in  the  refuges  and  this  will  not 
change. 

Questioh  8.  The  California  Desert  is  used 
extensive^  by  the  military  for  aircraft 
training  yd  weapon  testing.  Would  this  be 
changed?  IWhat  will  be  the  impact  on  gener- 
al aviatiott? 

Answer.  Current  military  regulations  gov- 
erning flights  over  national  parks  would 
present  some  conflicts  for  low  level  flights. 
The  exact  nature  of  these  flights,  applicable 
regulations  and  their  impacts  on  park  ex- 
pansions and  wilderness  areas  are  being  in- 
vestigated. Under  current  regulations,  gen- 
eral aviailon  would  continue  unchanged. 
These  regulations  are  being  analyzed  in 
light  of  tl  le  recent  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  accident. 

Questio^  9.  What  will  be  the  impact  of  S. 
7  on  rock-  tuHmding? 

Answer.  While  some  rock-hounding  oppor- 
timities  wfll  no  longer  be  available  in  those 
areas  being  added  to  the  national  park 
system,  illdemess  areas  remain  available 
for  collectors  of  mineral  specimens.  Areas 


being  placed  in  wilderness  are  by  definition 
without  roads,  and  very  litUe  loss  of  access 
will  occur  under  the  CJallfomla  Desert  Pro- 
tection Act. 

Question  10.  What  will  tbe  impact  of  the 
California  Desert  Protection  Act  be  on 
hunting  by  the  public? 

Answer.  Hunting  is  allowed  in  wilderness 
areas,  and  serious  hunters  will  no  doubt  wel- 
come the  additional  protection  given  to 
wildlife  by  wilderness  management.  Himtlng 
will  not  be  permitted  in  the  new  national 
parks. 
Question  11.  Will  the  thousands  of  ORV 

users  still  have  a  place  to  ride?  

Answer.  Over  four  and  a  half  million  acres 
will  remain  open  for  current  BLM  multiple 
use  management  practice,  including  cq^en 
areas.  Over  $8  million  In  State  Off-Highway 
Vehicle  funds  from  user  fees  and  gas  taxes 
have  been  used  in  the  last  few  years  to  pro- 
vide additional  OHV  areas  in  and  out  of  the 
desert.  All  designated  ORV  open  areas  in- 
cluding Johnson  Valley,  Olamls.  Imperial 
Sand  Dunes,  and  Jawbone  (Canyon-Dove 
Springs  are  unaffected  by  the  bill. 

Question  12.  Will  the  dirt  roads  in  the 
California  Desert  be  closed  by  the  bill? 

Answer.  The  law  defines  a  road  as  route  of 
travel  that  has  been  constructed  and  main- 
tained. No  roads  meeting  this  definition, 
either  dirt  or  paved,  would  be  closed  by  this 
bill.  A  way  is  a  route  of  travel  established  by 
the  passage  of  vehicles.  Only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  unmaintained  dirt  ways  are 
within  the  proposed  wilderness  areas.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  roads  and  ways 
remain  open  under  the  California  Desert 
Protection  Act.  In  many  cases,  wilderness 
boundaries  have  been  drawn  specifically  to 
allow  vehicle  access  on  existing  routes. 

Question  13.  How  will  S.  7  affect  the  long 
distance  point-to-point  motorcycle  races  in 
the  (California  Desert,  including  the  Bar- 
stow-to- Vegas  race? 

Answer.  The  legislation  does  not  prohibit 
any  of  the  point-to-point  motorcycle  races 
in  the  desert.  However,  there  will  need  to  be 
a  slight  chwge  to  the  current  course  used 
for  the  Barstow-to- Vegas  race. 

Question  14.  What  happens  to  grazing 
under  this  bill? 

Answer.  Grazing  may  continue  In  wilder- 
ness areas.  Section  410  of  the  bill  provides 
that  grazing  in  the  proposed  Mojave  Nation- 
al Park  will  be  phased  out  as  cxurent  per- 
mits expire. 

Question  IS.  I  have  heard  that  there  are 
millions  of  dollars  of  minerals,  litcluding 
critical  strategic  minerals,  in  the  (California 
Desert.  Would  these  be  lost  to  development 
under  the  biU? 

Answer.  The  major  mineral  commodities 
now  being  produced  In  the  California  Desert 
are  sand  and  gravel.  The  California  Desert 
has  been  intenslv^  prospected  for  over  a 
hundred  years.  Most  studies  show  that 
there  is  llttie  remaining  commercially  devel- 
opable mineralization  in  the  California 
Desert. 

Question  16.  What  will  happen  to  current 
mining  under  the  (California  Desert  Protec- 
tion Act? 

Answer.  All  active  commercial  mining  will 
be  allowed  to  continue  under  the  bill.  How- 
ever, before  approving  plans  of  operation 
for  mining  on  unpatented  claims  within  the 
new  park  areas,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  is 
required  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 

mtntng  claim. 

Question  17.  Do  the  proposed  additions  to 
Joshua  Tree  National  Monument  include 
areas  of  enormous  mineral  values? 

Answer.  No.  The  Joshua  Tree  National 
Montimmt  boundary  was  changed  in  1951 


to  allow  mining  in  support  of  the  Korean 
War  effort.  The  only  area  developed  was 
arotmd  the  now  closed  Kaiser  Iron  Mine  at 
Eagle  MountaiiL  The  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed additions  have  been  drawn  to  exclude 
the  developed  area. 

Question  18.  Will  archaeologists  and  other 
scientists  be  able  to  continue  to  study  the 
California  Desert  under  S.  7? 
Answer.  Tes. 

Question  19.  Is  access  by  the  handicapped 
changed  by  the  (California  Desert  Protection 
Act? 

Answer.  No,  access  would  remain  essen- 
tially unchanged.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  roads  remain  open  under  tbe  bill. 
In  many  cases,  wilderness  boundaries  have 
been  drawn  specifically  to  allow  vehicle 
access  on  existing  routes. 

Question  20.  Will  the  new  parks  and  wil- 
derness areas  change  the  way  other  parts  of 
the  California  Desert  may  be  used  because 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act? 

Answer.  The  legislation  does  not  change 
air  classifications.  This  remains  under  state 
control.  Changes  to  the  existing  classes  can 
be  made  only  by  an  act  of  the  California 
State  Legislature  and  signed  by  the  (Sover- 
nor. 

Question  21.  Are  aU  of  these  proposed  wil- 
derness areas  free  of  roads  and  do  they  have 
those  qualities  required  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation? 

Answer.  Absolutely.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  areas  proposed  for  wilderness 
have  been  identified  in  the  BLM's  own  in- 
ventory as  areas  meeting  the  criteria  of  the 
Wilderness  Act.  The  exceptions  have  been 
thoroughly  reviewd  also. 

Question  22.  Will  the  entrance  fees  be 
charged  in  these  new  national  parks? 

Answer.  The  (California  Desert  Protection 
Act  does  not  propose  any  fees  for  use  of  the 
new  national  parks.  (Current  regulations 
permit  the  National  Park  Service  to  charge 
fees  at  the  existing  Death  Valley  and 
Joshua  Tree  National  Monuments,  and  the 
Park  Service  has  not  chosen  to  do  so.  The 
usual  practice  has  been  to  charge  fees  on 
cross-park  highways  only  if  they  were  con- 
structed after  the  park  was  established,  or  if 
the  road  was  constructed  with  park  funds. 

Question  23.  Will  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice block  off  most  dirt  roads  in  the  desert 
and  pave  all  the  rest? 

Answer.  The  bill  leaves  these  decisions  to 
the  National  Park  Service  as  the  land  man- 
agement agency.  Current  practice  has  been 
for  few  road  Improvements  in  the  parks  In 
the  California  Desert.  Any  road  closures 
would  occiu-  only  with  full  public  review  and 
comment. 

Question  24.  If  tbe  new  national  parks  at- 
tract thousands  of  visitors,  can  the  Park 
Service  keep  the  parks  from  being  overrun 
and  destroying  the  very  values  they  are  sup- 
posed to  protect? 

Answer.  I  would  anticipate  an  increase  in 
visiUtion  to  these  parks  areas.  However,  the 
National  Park  Service  has  decades  of  experi- 
ence in  providing  a  quality  experience  for 
the  visitor  while  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  outstanding  natural  resources.  leaving 
the  areas  without  park  status  would  not 
protect  them  from  the  inevitable  increase  in 
visitors. 

Question  25.  Will  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice restrict  f^mping  to  a  few  overcrowded 
and  overdeveloped  camping  areas? 

Answer.  Not  necessarily.  Death  Valley  Na- 
tional Monument  currenUy  permits  exten- 
sive dispersed  back  road  camping  opportuni- 
ties. 


Questkm  26.  Will  the  California  Desert 
Protection  Act  close  tbe  Saline  VaUey  hot 
spring  to  public  use? 

Answer.  No.  The  bill  does  not  address  this 
issue. 

Question  27.  What  is  the  impact  of  the 
bUl  on  the  federal  budget?  Will  it  be  costly 
to  implement  the  requirements  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Desert  protection  Act? 

Answer.  The  greatest  cost  associated  with 
establishing  a  new  national  park  is  purchas- 
ing private  land.  The  bill  does  not  require 
purchase  of  any  landa  for  the  new  parks  and 
wilderness  areas  established  undo:  tbe  MIL 
The  National  Park  Sorvlce  estimates  it  will 
cost  $2.5  minion  annvf"y  to  maiaage  a  new 
Mojave  National  Park  and  Increase  manage- 
ment costs  for  Death  Valley  by  $900,000  a 
year.  The  BLM's  (California  Desert  Plan 
Itself  calls  for  spending  more  money  to 
manage  the  desert.  In  sum,  protection  of 
tbe  desert  resource,  whether  under  BLM  or 
the  National  Park  Service,  is  going  to  re- 
quire some  increased  cost.  This  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  protection  of  these  valu- 
able natural  resources. 

Question  28.  Will  the  California  Desert 
Protection  Act  tiave  any  effect  on  county 
tax  bases? 

Answer.  In  one  desert  county,  the  proper- 
ty tax  revenues  from  grazing  leases  and 
mining  claims  in  the  proposed  wilderness 
areas  are  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
county  budget.  This  minor  loss  of  income 
will  undoubtedly  be  offset  by  increased  sales 
tax,  bed  tax,  and  property  taxes  resulting 
from  Increased  tourism  in  the  new  national 
parks. 

Question  29.  One  of  the  problems  today  in 
the  (CaUfomla  Desert  is  ORV  entry  into 
areas  closed  to  vehicles.  How  will  S.  7  stop 
this  from  happening?  How  will  the  park  and 
wilderness  designations  be  enforced? 

Answer.  Most  people  obey  the  law  and  wHl 
comply  with  tbe  regulations  governing  man- 
agement of  the  wUdemeases  and  parks  es- 
tablished under  the  bilL  Boundaries  gener- 
ally have  been  drawn  along  geographical 
features  and  roads  to  facilitate  boundary 
identification  and  patroL  Additionally,  the 
National  park  Service  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  preventing  misxise  of  park  re- 
sources and  enforcing  the  law  when  viola- 
tions occur. 

Question  30.  Does  the  bill  affect  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  low-level  radioactive 
waste  site  in  the  (California  Desert? 

Answer.  US  Ecology  has  identified  three 
sites  in  the  California  Deseert  as  possible  lo- 
cations for  (California's  low-level  radioactive 
waste  dump.  All  three  sites  are  outside  the 
boundaries  of  parks  and  wilderness  area  des- 
ignated by  the  bilL* 


SENATOR  McCAIN  COMMENTS 
ON  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  POLICY 
•  B4r.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  submit  into  the  Rkcors  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  recently  in  the 
Washington  Times  written  by  or  col- 
league. Senator  McCaih.  Senator 
McCaim  was  amazed,  as  was  I,  that 
during  the  recent  Contra  debate  those 
who  opposed  our  a88lBtan(«  demanded 
that  the  administration  come  up  with 
an  alternate  policy  for  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

As  Senator  McCaih  notes.  "Chuta- 
pah  is  the  only  word  that  adequately 
describes  such  statements.  If  Contra 
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opponents  suooeed  In  destroying  exist- 
ing Cmtnl  Amerlcmn  policy,  they,  not 
the  wimlnlrtratton  are  obligated  to 
oome  up  with  a  new  one."  So  far. 
"they  have  fafled  miserably  to  do  bo." 
Senator  IfoCaiw  argues  forcefully 
that  relying  only  on  the  diplomatic 
route  wm  in  the  end  not  solve  the 
problem  in  Central  America.  Ultimate- 
ly, we  must  keep  the  pressure  on  the 
Sandinlsta  regime  to  live  up  to  its  own 
promises  and  to  aUow  free,  open  elec- 
tloos  in  mcaragua.  His  point  is  cogent- 
ly and  logically  argued  and  weU  worth 
the  attentioii  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  tiA  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rbookd. 
The  article  f  oUows: 
Vftm  the  WMtaingtan  Times.  Mar.  25, 

1987] 

Wbbu  la  TBxnt  Ausbkativb  Pouct? 

(By  John  McCtln) 

During  the  moat  recent  Contra  aid  debate. 

the  valla  of  Ooncreai  acsln  reverberated 

with  aiitonithing  atatementa.  Ferbapa  most 

incredible  ware  the  aaaertiona  of  Contra  op- 

ponenta.  led  by  Honae  Majority  Leader  Jim 

Wright,  that  the  administratkin  must  come 

up   with   an  alteniate   Central   American 

PoUcy. 

Chiitapah  is  the  only  wwd  that  adequate- 
ly iJuscribti  such  rtat^mentB.  If  Contra  op- 
ponents  succeed  in  deatroytnc  *»t«t.<tig  cen- 
tral American  policy,  tbey.  not  the  adminis- 
tration, are  obUgated  to  come  up  with  a  new 
one.  To  date,  except  for  platitudes,  includ- 
ing one  sogiestkn  that  we  send  the  Peace 
Corps  to  Nicaragua,  they  have  failed  miser- 
ably to  do  so. 

The  iD-eoncetved  options  about  "Conta- 
don"  and  "regional  aetUonaits"  offered  by 
Contra  opponents  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  Central  America.  The  incredibly  ex- 
pensive optktn  of  "containment"  of  the  San- 
dinistas can  only  result  in  the  destruction  of 
the  accomplishments  of  American  policy  in 
Ouatemala.  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras.  It 
would  guarantee  years  of  continued  conflict, 
InrJurting  the  remUltarizaticm  of  those 
newly  democratic  natimis.  Attempting  a 
"d^lomatlc  aoluticm"  without  acoHnpany- 
ing  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  is  *i«« 
doomed  to  faflure.  Removing  military  pres- 
sure on  a  Marxist,  expansionist  state  with- 
out a  permanent  settlement  would  inevita- 
bly force  the  United  States  to  send  young 
men  to  fi^t  and  die  in  the  Jungles  of  Cen- 
tral America,  deariy  an  unacceptable  alter- 
native. 

It  is  beoofning  increasingly  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  tbe  administration's  present  poli- 
cies cannot  be  sustained.  While  most  Ameri- 
cans favor  continued  aid  to  those  fighting 
for  freedom  in  Central  America,  they 
oppose  the  overthrow  of  the  Nicaraguan 
government.  If  a  lasting  consensus  is  to  be 
buflt  on  this  issue,  the  administration  must 
shift  its  focus  trom  "overthrowing  a  regime" 
to  empbaaistng  basic  human  rights  in  Nica- 
ragua. Free.  fair,  and  open  elections  as  the 
object  of  UJS.  policy  would  achieve  our 
goals.  Such  electimis  can  only  take  place  if 
Nicaraguans  are  guaranteed  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, unimpeded  access  to  tbe  media,  and 
the  unrestricted  exercise  of  other  basic 
rights. 

No  Marxist  government  has  ever  allowed 
such  elections:  it  seems  highly  doubtful  that 
the  Sandinistas  would  survive  one.  The  T7J8. 
Bovemment  must,  however,  be  willing  to 
take  the  small  risk  of  a  Sandinlsta  victory  in 


an  election.  The  electoral  defeat  of  tbe 
Jstas  would  guarantee  an  end  to 
expansionism  in  Central  America. 

Alkbough  we  should  state  in  advance  our 
wmiogness  to  abide  by  the  Nicaraguans' 
ch<ri  X,  some  will  ask  what  right  we  have  to 
den  knd  that  a  sovereign  nation  hold  elec- 
tionf.  Every  other  nation  in  the  region  has 
takoki  such  action,  largely  at  or  Insistance.  A 
free  election  is  obvloudy  far  preferable  to 
conttaued  civil  war  in  Nicaragua.  Finally, 
the  7nlted  States  has  a  right  to  ask  for  free 
eled  ions  and  reject  for  basic  human  rights 
in  the  face  of  a  Soviet-Cuban  client  that 
posei  a  serious  threat  to  VS.  national  secu- 
rity nterests. 

Al4  ling  the  Contras  is  not.  as  one  senator 
claimed,  "a  sleaxy  policy."  Rather,  it  is 
"sle^^y"  to  propose  terminating  one  foreign 
pollfi  r  without  offering  a  viable  alternative. 
It  w>uld  certainly  be  "sleazy"  to  abandon 
again  those  who  tiave  been  promised  our  as- 
sistance in  their  fight  for  freedom.  If  tbe 
adva»tes  of  a  non-existent  "alternative" 
are  t  uooessful.  they  must  bear  full  responsi- 
billt]  for  the  tragedy  that  wlU  inevitably 
ensui.« 
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S  DVIET  INHUMANE  ACTIONS 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  BCr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  my  congressional 
colleagues.  Senators  Levin,  Specter. 
and  I  BoscHWTiz.  and  Congressmen 
On^uM,  Kemp.  Lahtos.  Obben.  and 
BudGi,  on  the  press  conference  they 
held  this  afternoon  with  the  Jewish 
War  veterans  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jew^y.  Religious  freedom  is  a  funda- 
me^al  human  right.  The  Soviets'  ban 
on  icliglous  llteratuire  clearly  violates 
this  jsellef . 

Asl  the  Jewish  holiday  of  Passover 
approaches.  I  wish  my  colleagues  suc- 
cess with  the  symbolic  effort  they  are 
undgrtaking  during  the  holiday.  Hope- 
fully the  Matzoh  and  Haggadahs— the 
books  telling  the  story  of  Passover— 
that  are  being  delivered  to  the  Soviet 
Embassy  and  to  Soviet  officials  wlU 
demonstrate  the  United  States  strong 
oppdBltlon  to  the  Soviets'  Inhumane 
actlc^. 

Nabm  Melman  is  one  of  the  refuse- 
niks  Iwho  has  been  waiting  for  years  to 
.te  in  order  to  freely  practice  his 
ion.  He  has  fought  against  Soviet 
lent  of  Jews  and  prohibition  of 
Jewish  religion  for  over  10  years, 
an  original  f  oimder  of  the  Hel- 
Watch  Commission. 

addition  to  the  discrimination 
has  been  subjected  to  as  a  re- 
he  is  trying  to  adjust  to  the 

of  his  dear  wife  Inna.  Inna 
Melihan  was  a  Soviet  cancer  patient 
who  was  denied  permission  to  receive 
treat>nent  in  the  West.  When  she  was 
finally  released  to  the  United  States,  It 
was  too  late.  Her  cancer  had  pro- 
gressed too  far.  and  Inna  passed  away 
In  l^bruary.  Not  only  was  Naum 
forced  to  stay  in  the  Soviet  Union 
whil^  Inna  went  through  this  difficult 


period  alone,  but  he  was  cruelly  denied 
permission  to  attend  her  f  imeral. 

Naum  is  in  his  seventies.  Most  likely, 
he  does  i  not  have  many  years  left  to 
live.  He  Ideserves  an  opportunity  to  live 
the  final  years  of  his  life  in  hm>pine8s. 

I  implore  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant 
Naum  Melman  and  exit  visa  Immedi- 
ately.* 


ORpERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY. 
APRIL  8.  1987 


oirrn.  arso  ajl 
Mr.  HYRD.  lix.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmdus  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  I^ESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

I  MORimn:  Busimss 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that,  after  the  two 
leaders  pr  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order 
on  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
Jon  of  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
a.m.  and!  that  Senators  be  permitted  to 
speak  during  that  period  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 


The 
out  obj 


IDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 
tlon.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  iYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  come  in  at  9:30  tomorrow 
morning.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
their  de$ignees  have  been  recognized 
under  trie  standing  order,  there  will  be 
a  period]  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing busiiiess  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  to  a.m.  and,  during  that  brief 
period  for  the  tnuuActlon  of  morning 
business j  Senators  will  be  permitted  to 
speak  far  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each.      I 

At  the"  hour  of  10  o'clock  ajn.,  the 
Senate  leill  resume  consideration  of 
the  FTC  bill,  and  the  pending  question 
at  that  time  will  be  on  the  adoption  of 
the  ametodment  by  Mr.  MEXZEirBAUif. 
Rollcall  votes  wlU  occur  on  tomorrow. 


I  hope 
action  oi 
at  a 
row, 
tant,  I 
to  the 
reUef  1( 


t  the  Senate  will  complete 
the  FTC  authorization  bill 
nably  early  hour  on  tomor- 
It  is  necessary  and  impor- 
,  that  the  Senate  proceed 
nsideration  of  the  homeless 
tlon.  which  is  supported 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  legislation 
having  been  introduced  by  the  Repub- 
lican leader  and  myself  and  other  Sen- 
ators on  I  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  So, 
rollcall  vptes  are  In  store  for  tomorrow 
and  for  Ifhursday  and  for  Friday. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BTRD.  B^.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 


the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  imtll  the  hour 
of  9:30  tomorrow  morning. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and.  at 
7:50  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  April  8.  1987.  at  9:30  ajn. 
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BOB  lOCHEL  AT  FEDERAL  HALL 
"A  NATION  OP  COMMUNITIES" 


HON.  AMO  HOUGHTON 


ori 
HI  TBS  HOUSE  or  ■SnSSDITATIVSS 

Tu£»daw.  AprU  7. 1987 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Spaalw.  on  TYmjts- 
day.  Mwch  26.  1967.  RapuMcwi  Mambera  of 
ttw  HouM,  with  tlwir  BpouBoi  Mid  chidren 
mmI  nwny  fritndi,  Jounsysd  to  Fsdsral  HaH  in 
New  Yo(k  CNy.  honw  of  ttw  FkBt  Congress  in 
1787. 

Galtiered  for  3  days  of  reftodion  and  re- 
nawal  and  to  oalabrate  the  100th  Congress 
and  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Constitution. 
House  Repubicans  dtocussed  the  future  of 
our  party  and  our  oourMry. 

The  Iwynole  address  to  this  gathering,  de- 
Ivered  in  Mstaric  Federal  HaN  t>y  House  Re- 
publcan  (.eaderBoe  KAchel.  was  wi  inspiring 
and  eloquent  reminder  that  ttw  is  a  "nation  of 
oonwnunities"  whose  strength  comes  from  ttte 
dh«rsity  and  creativily  of  American  communi- 


At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  RECXmo, 
"A  Nation  of  Communities."  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  House  Repubican  Leader  Bob 
UtOHEL  at  Federal  Hal  in  New  Yortc  City.  A4M 
26. 1967. 
ConBtimnuM  Bos  ^^mtwt     fsmxal  Ball 

SrsacB.    "A    Natioh    of    Commuihtiss." 

iftucHae.  1M7 

Jack,  thank  you.  My  coUeacues.  friends 
and  benefacUns  of  tbe  Congrwglonal  Insti- 
tute, to  set  tbe  stage  for  my  ranarks  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  this  is  an  anottonal  moment 
for  me  knowtnc  that  this  rmOliic  in  front  of 
this  podium  was  part  of  the  raillns  of  the 
orldnal  Federal  Hall  where  George  Wash- 
ington gave  bis  inaugural  address.  What  an 
extraordinary  experience  for  all  of  us  this 
evening  to  be  here  amidst  tbe  architectural 
SPlendw  and  tbe  historic  menu>ries  associat- 
ed with  this  great  balL 

It  symbolises  tor  us  tbe  great  success  of 
the  American  experiment. 

But  for  tbe  memliers  of  tbe  First  Congress 
who  met  here  in  1789  this  ball  was  a  place 
where  tbe  great  expectations  of  the  Consti- 
tution would  first  be  tested. 

What  was  it  like  to  have  l>een  here.  In  the 
Fbst  Coogreet,  to  have  participated  in  help- 
ing tblB  infant  nation  take  its  first  tottering, 
but  confident,  steps? 

The  United  States  in  1789  had  a  popula- 
tion of  only  4  million.  In  contrast,  France 
bad  a  population  of  25  million,  the  Great 
Britain.  IS  milUon  and  Spain  10  million. 

We  were  a  new,  relatively  poor  nation  on 
tbe  outskirts  of  civilization  and  dwarfed  in 
terms  of  wealth  and  military  might  by  tbe 
European  powers. 

Axxl  at  tbe  very  heart  of  our  fight  to  sur- 
vive and  endure  was  a  Inrand  new  institution 
called  the  United  States  Congress. 

If  emliers  of  the  fbet  Oongreas  were  not  all 
that  dissimilar  to  thoae  of  us  who  serve 
today  in  this  HalL  Tbe  average  age  of  a 
House  meml>er  In  tbe  First  Congress  was 
43.9  years;  today,  in  tbe  lOOtb  Congress,  it  is 
50.7. 


rm  I  lot  sure  if  this  is  a  tribute  to  medical 
advan  es  or  that  we  Just  take  longer  these 
days  U  uzMlerstand  tbe  issues. 

One  big  difference  is  tbe  assistance  we  re- 
quire I  oday  to  shine  our  Images  and  egoes 
these  ( lays.  The  House  then  had  a  Clerk  of 
the  H<  use  with  two  assistants,  a  chaplain,  a 
doork«eper.  an  assistant  doorkeeper  and  a 
Sovespt  at  Arms— a  total  of  7  staff  mem- 
I>er8. 

And  here  we  are  In  1987  with  11.000  staff 
meml>ers! 

In  both  Houses  of  the  First  Congress.  38% 
were  lawyers  and  In  our  100th,  the  figure  is 
43%  Inltbe  House  and  62%  In  the  Senate. 

It  can  be  said  that  we  remain  a  nation  of 
laws  and  a  Congress  of  lawyers. 

And.  I  after  a  long  wait  for  a  quorum,  as 

mention  of  only  moments  ago. 

Congress  finally  assembled  in  this 

in   April.    1789.    Of   course   now. 

Bob  Walker,  we  have  quonuns  all 

Tbe  tlty  of  New  York  In  which  they  met 
was  mny  communities  within  a  community, 
much  Ike  the  yoimg  nation.  It  was  English. 
French,  German,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  even 
some  Welsh,  Poles,  Portuguese,  and  West 
Indiang.  Jews  first  arrived  as  early  as  1654 
and  oi|e  out  of  every  10  New  Yorkers  was 
Black.! 

One  mJstorian  has  captured  the  sounds 
that  ipght  have  greeted  our  illustrious 
predectesors  as  they  walked  tbe  streets, 
some  of  which  incidentally  were  even  paved 
inthoa^days: 

"(One  could  bear) .  .  .  Barking  dogs  chas- 
ing sqiMlng  pigs  dodging  between  bleating 
goats.  Then  the  imlfe  grinders,  lamp  mend- 
ers, omnge  girls,  Yankee  notion  hawkers, 
ragmen,  and  wood  vendors  swelled  the 
chorus." 

The  noise  got  so  bed  frankly  down  here  on 
Wall  Street  that  "the  oratory  of  Congress 
was  dk>wned"  out— perhaps  the  first  in- 
stance pf  a  direct  beneficial  public  Influence 
on  the  legislative  process. 

Yet,  gomehow  the  work  got  done. 

Out  tf  their  debates  emerged  the  Bill  of 
Rights^  a  tariff  act  and  the  passage  of  the 
Judidi^  Act  which  created  the  3rd  branch 
of  govehunent. 

There  was  one  difference  l>etween  the 
First  and  the  100th  Congress.  The  First 
Congress  had  no  traditions,  no  customs, 
almost  no  experience  as  a  Congress.  It  had 
to  t>egin  from  the  beginning. 

What  they  had  were  the  noble  sacrifices 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  the  words 
and  ideas  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Preamble  to  their  new  Consti- 
tution. And  while  it  was  beautifully  recited 
Just  a  ibw  minutes  ago,  it  might  bear  repeat- 
ing:     ' 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  tp  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish juetice.  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  SUtes  of  America." 

And, ,  we,  meeting  here  as  Republican 
Memb^  of  the  100th  Congress,  will  emu- 
late tl^ir  example  and  use  those  sacred 
words  ps  the  inspiration  for  our  delibera- 
tions. 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identific*  statements 
Matter  set  in  iWs  typeface  indicates  words  insert^ 
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We  face  the  same  challenge  they  did: 
Making  tho  Federal  Government  work  so 
that  it  meets  national  needs  but  does  not 
crush  the  real  heart  of  America,  the  local 
govemmen^.  voluntary  associations  and 
various  conAnunities  from  which  so  much  of 
our  national  strength  comes. 

If  one  theme  has  dominated  my  time  in 
the  Congress,  now  30  years,  and  survived  all 
our  99  Congresses,  it  has  been  that  of  com- 
munity, our  sense  of  ourselves  as  a  people. 

This  idea  of  community,  this  spirit  of  com- 
mimlty  is  central  to  our  society  and  it  is  rib- 
boned throughout  our  Constitution. 

We  have  to  feel  expecially  close  to  that 
spirit,  becatise  it  was,  and  is.  the  spirit  of 
what  has  come  to  be  called  the  great 
Reagan  Revolution. 

And  that  revolution  was  but  a  vision  of 
America  1^  which  individual  initiative, 
family  and!  community  values,  and  peace 
and  security  based  on  strength  would  once 
again  inspire  America? 

We  see  America,  In  the  phrase  of  scholar 
William  A.  'Schambra,  as  a  nation  of  com- 
munities wlih  different  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, reUgious.  philanthropic,  regional, 
ethnic,  and  professional  uniqueness,  all 
giving  each  other  something  special. 

Yes,  Americans  since  those  days  in  New 
York  300  yfars  ago,  have  wanted  a  Federal 
government  strong  enough  to  provide  for 
their  national  security  to  protect  their  dvU 
rights  and  jto  help  form  "a  more  perfect 
Union."        I 

And  furthermore  we  Republicans  believe 
that  Amerioans  should  not  look  to  Washing- 
ton as  a  Substitute  for  the  community 
strengths  ffom  which  American  creativity, 
innovation  knd  progress  have  emerged  and 
flourlsbed.  I 

The  Reagan  Revolution  revived  that  great 
vision  which  inspired  the  revolution  210 
years  ago.    1 

That  vislen  is  <H>posed  by  the  national 
leadership  df  the  Democratic  Party.  Notice 
that  I  didn't  say  Democrats  themselves,  be- 
cause we  found,  and  are  still  finding,  that 
many  Democrats  share  our  vision. 

No,  it  is  the  national  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  Party  which  offers  a  vision  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  ours.  They  see  this 
country  in  terms  not  as  a  nation  of  commu- 
nities, but  of  one  "national  community". 
Theirs  is  a  vision  in  which  Washington  is 
tbe  first,  laet  and  best  hoi>e  for  us  all,  in 
which  needs  are  identified  and  met  by 
Washingtoni  according  to  standards  set  in 
Washington^ 

As  I  said,' in 


ourselves  as 


one  sense  we  all  gladly  see 


part  of  one,  great  national  com- 
munity. We  are  always  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans, proud  of  our  national  unity,  particu- 
larly when  we  face  a  foreign  threat.  But 
part  of  this  national  pride  is  the  belief  that 
there  are  many  ways  to  express  love  of  our 
nation,  as  many  ways  as  there  are  different 
groups  and  communities  in  the  United 
SUtes.         I 

E.  Pluribifi  Unum  is  not  Just  a  motto,  it  is 
the  very  source  of  our  national  strength  and 
purpose,  and  blueprint  for  progress  and 
growth. 

The  chaU^nge  we  face  is  to  have  a  federal 
government  effective  enough  to  meet  its  le- 


insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member 
or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Membci 


'  the  Senate  on  the  floor, 
of  the  House  on  die  floor. 
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gltlmate  ends,  but  not  dominant  enotigh  to 
oontroL 

National  pride,  strength,  and  unltjr.  com- 
munity pride,  strength,  and  diversity- this 
is  tbe  difficult,  but  abaolutely  necessary  ba- 
lence  that  must  l>e  achieved  If  the  American 
experiment  is  to  succeed. 

But  after  50  years  of  almost  uninterrupt- 
ed Democratic  dominance  of  the  Congress, 
we  had  reached  a  point  where  the  national 
government  was  playing  a  dominating 
rather  than  a  helpful  role  in  our  lives. 

Tbe  Reagan  Revolution  said:  "Enough". 
We  were  inspired  by  a  vision  of  America  as  a 
nation  of  communities,  bound  together  by 
common  values,  not  chained  together  by 
central  government. 

The  Reagan  Revolution  fulfilled  the  de- 
sires of  millions  of  Americans  who  wanted 
to  feel  proud  again,  proud  of  themselves  and 
proud  of  their  country. 

Free  again,  free  of  the  chains  of  heavy- 
handed  government,  free  to  try  and  free  to 
succeed. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  done  more  than  com- 
municate. Believe  me,  he  has  produced.  He 
has  brought  us  back  to  basics.  In  everything 
from  reading  skills  in  our  schools  to  back- 
bone in  our  foreign  policy. 

Now  it  is  time  to  build  on  tbe  basics,  to 
make  good  on  what  our  leader  has  begim. 

We  are  entering  a  new  decade,  and  soon  a 
new  century.  We  are  entering  a  whole  new 
era  ia  political,  social  and  economic 
thought. 

Change  isn't  coming  my  friends,  it's  here 
now,  on  our  doorstep. 

WUl  we  in  this  room  continue  to  be  advo- 
cates of  that  change  for  the  next  decade, 
and  into  the  next  century? 

This  nation  is  facing  unprecedented  long- 
range  problems,  going  beyond  any  one  ad- 
ministration, problems  ranging  from  drugs 
to  foreign  competition,  from  AIDS  to  farm 
problems,  from  the  struggle  to  protect  our 
people  and  our  allies  through  a  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  to  serious  problems  in  educa- 
tion at  every  level,  from  the  communist 
threat  in  Central  America  to  the  need  for 
welfare  reform  at  home. 

In  order  to  meet  these  challenges,  our 
nation  needs  a  vision  that  embraces  the 
twin  strengths  that  made  this  country 
great:  strength  and  unity  when  confronting 
international  threats,  and  the  use  of  com- 
munity resources  and  creativity  in  solving 
our  domestic  problems. 

The  political  party  that  embraces  such  a 
vision  and  effectively  communicates  it  to 
the  people  is  going  to  lead  this  country  to- 
morrow and  into  the  21st  century. 

There's  no  question  in  my  mind  that  our 
Republican  party  is  the  one  party  capable 
of  doing  that. 

Now  it  is  time  for  renewal,  a  period  of  re- 
newal in  which  we  grow  and  develop  from 
the  experience  of  the  Reagan  years. 

That's  why  we  are  here  in  New  York,  and 
not  at  some  mountaint(H>  retreat  teaching 
ourselves  the  value  of  good  diction. 

We  came  here  to  absorb  a  little  history 
and  strengthen  that  bond  between  us  and 
those  who  preceded  us  in  the  First  Con- 
gress. 

We  must  go  forth  from  this  hall  tonight 
prepared  to  map  a  course  for  the  100th  C<hi- 
gress  and  Iteyond. 

Presidential  politics  will  soon  consume  us 
all.  The  cameras  will  turn  from  policy  to 
politics,  following  campaign  balloons  as 
they  float  into  the  air.  The  Sam  Donaldsons 
of  the  world  will  be  taxing  themselves  to 
find  some  significance  in  how  high  the  bal- 
loons will  fly.  We  must  not  allow  our  goals 
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or  our  energies  to  Iw  lost  in  tbe  stampede  to 
the  evening  news. 

Tonight,  we  begin  that  quest  for  answers, 
for  ideas,  for  a  new  vision.  It  will  continue 
after  we  leave  this  historic  site  and  thU  city, 
as  we  seek  to  inspire  Americans  of  diverse 
persuasion  tn  every  region  of  our  country. 

If  we  can  in  the  coming  months  communi- 
cate our  vision  above  the  clatter  in  the 
House  and  later  on  tbe  rampalgn  trail,  then 
we  can  lead  the  American  people  into  the 
next  decade  and  the  next  century. 

I'd  like  to  believe  that  we  can  rekindle  the 
flame  that  so  inspired  our  Foimders  at  this 
site. 

I'd  like  to  l>elleve  that  in  spirit,  they  are 
among  us  tonight. 

Fisher  Ames  of  Massachusetts  and  Daniel 
Carroll  of  Maryland  .  .  .  Frederick  Muhlen- 
bert  of  Pennsylvania  and  James  Madison  of 
Virginia  .  .  .  and  all  the  rest  .  .  .  they  are 
here,  in  spirit,  welcoming  us. 

If  we  but  listen  attentively  enough,  we  can 
almost  hear  their  voices  as  they  rise  from 
this  hallowed  ground,  voices  filled  with  con- 
fidence, faith  and  hope,  voices  that  began 
an  on-going  conversation  of  free  people 
about  their  freedom  and  their  destiny. 

And  we  say  to  them  tonight: 

We  have  been  able  to  come  here  as  free 
people  because  of  what  you  began.  We  will 
be  true  to  your  trust.  We  will  be  faithful  to 
the  values  that  inspired  you. 

We  recongize  that  we  have  an  obligation 
as  House  Republicans  to  see  to  it  that  those 
same  values  inspire  and  g\ilde  our  party  and 
our  nation,  tomorrow  and  for  years  to  come. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  place  to  t>egin 
than  here,  where  it  all  began— and  no  better 
time  than  now! 


SHORING  UP  UJS.  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

opcALiroairu 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  BKFRSSKHTATIVCS 

Tue^Lay.  AprU  7.  1987 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  lil^e  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  very 
thoughtful  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  April 
1.  1987. 1.0s  Angetes  Times,  entitled  "Shoring 
Up  U.S.  Health  Care." 

The  article  well  describes  the  four  major 
health  initiatives  moving  forward  in  the  Con- 


There  is  only  one  error  in  the  editorial:  it 
should  have  been  noted  that  the  Los  Angeles 
area  is  fortunate  to  have  among  its  represent- 
atives two  of  ttie  greatest  leaders  in  the  fight 
for  better  health  care  in  America,  our  col- 
leagues Henry  Waxman  and  Ed  Roybal: 
SHoamc  Up  U.S.  Hxalth  Ckbx 

An  agenda  of  four  major  health-care  pro- 
grams is  taking  shape  In  Congress,  with 
good  prospects  for  passage  this  year.  Each 
would  make  a  major  and  slgnlflotfit  contri- 
bution to  cost-effective  approaches  to  seri- 
ous problems. 

Two  legislative  proposals  would  Improve 
Medicare  protections  for  those  65  and  older, 
providing  catastrophic  protection  for  In-hos- 
pltal  care— althotigh  not  for  the  more  devas- 
tating costs  associated  with  long-term  nurs- 
ing-home care— and  some  protection  against 
spousal  impoverishment  associated  with  tbe 
costs  of  nursing-bome  care. 

A  third  proposal  would  mandate  that  all 
employers  provide  fniniiTiimi.«r*nd>rd 
health  insurance,  offering  protection  to  a 
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majority  of  the  37  million  Americans  now 
without  any  form  of  public  or  private 
health  insurance. 

Tbe  fourth  proposal  would  provide  in- 
creased federal  funding  for  prenatal,  mater- 
nal and  child  care,  increasing  the  availabil- 
ity of  these  essential  services  to  reduce  the 
costly  consequences  of  neglect.  There  prol>- 
ably  is  no  more  cost-effective  Investment  in 
health  care  than  adequate  services  to  preg- 
nant women  and  to  their  children  In  their 
first  months. 

The  four  proposals  together  represent  a 
major  step  with  which  the  United  States 
can  catch  up  with  the  basic  health  servioea 
already  available  in  other  industrialized  na- 
tions. 

Congressional  leaders  are  confident  of 
early  action  to  approve  the  improvement  of 
Medicare  to  protect  older  Americans  from 
tbe  high  costs  of  extended  acute  care  in  a 
hospital.  President  Reagan  is  on  record  sup- 
porting the  propMsal,  which  grew  out  of  a 
task-force  study  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Otis  R.  Bowen,  secretary  of  health  and 
human  services.  There  remain  two  disputes 
to  be  resolved,  however.  Bowen  and  the 
President  proposed  a  $2,000  celling  on 
annual  hospital  expenses,  but  most  congres- 
sional leaders  are  working  on  formulas  that 
would  lower  that  ceiling.  That  seems  a  wise 
idea. 

There  are  also  differences  concerning  bow 
to  fund  the  new  protection.  The  Administra- 
tion favors  self-funding  by  charging  a  pre- 
mium, beginning  at  34.92  a  month.  Some  in 
Congress  are  weighing  the  option  of  a 
higher  premium  that  would  cover  other  ex- 
penses as  well— such  as  out-patient  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  psychiatric  and  dental  care. 
Within  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, some  leaders  are  advocating  funding 
through  taxing  the  value  of  the  Insurance 
as  Income— in  effect  funding  the  entire  pro- 
gram by  increased  taxing  of  the  more  afflu- 
ent Medicare  recipients. 

There  appears  UtUe  likelihood  of  acUon 
this  year  on  tbe  more  serious  Medicare 
gap— the  absence  of  protection  for  long- 
term  nursing  care  that  can  cost  as  much  as 
322,000  a  year  and  is  required  at  one  time  or 
another  by  20%  of  those  covered  by  Medi- 
care. But  a  helpful  move  is  under  way  to 
limit  the  problem  of  so-called  spousal  im- 
poverishment. Under  present  law,  thou- 
sands of  older  Americans  have  had  to  ex- 
haust their  life  savings,  when  faced  with 
long-term  care,  before  they  were  eligible  for 
the  Medicaid  (Medl-Cal  in  California)  nurs- 
ing-home care  that  is  available  only  to  the 
poor.  Legislation  that  is  now  Iwfore  Con- 
gress would  protect  at  least  the  savings  of 
the  spouse  of  the  Medicare  patient,  chang- 
ing the  eligibility  standards  for  Medicaid. 

The  most  controversial  and  the  most  im- 
portant legislation  that  will  come  before 
Congress  at  this  session  deals  with  access  to 
health  insurance.  It  is  proposed  to  require 
all  employers  to  provide  health  insurance 
for  all  their  workers.  The  proposal  is  l>^ng 
strongly  resisted  by  the  small  businesaes  of 
the  nation,  which  argue  that  it  would  be 
devastating  to  them  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  critically  needs  their  contribution  to 
the  economy.  This  is  an  argument  that 
cazmot  be  ignored.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
as  the  program  is  designed.  Of  particular 
importance  will  be  the  provision  for  health 
insurance  for  small  businesses  at  prices  com- 
petitive with  what  large  enterprises  pay 
through  state  or  regional  pools.  The  plan 
must  respect  both  the  special  problems 
faced  by  small  businesses  in  today's  econom- 
ic climate  and  the  critical  need  to  assure 
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mnilont  of  Amertcan  wockoi,  now  unmble 
to  oMaln  Affordable  health  Inwrance,  thia 
bMie  protection. 

Improved  fhuufwim  of  prenatal.  mat.emal 
and  diOd  care  would  raiae  dbect  budget 
etaallensea.  but  apaimn  of  the  ledalatlon 
are  confident  that  funds  can  be  found  as 
the  budget  la  reconcOed.  It  would  be  short- 
sifted  to  poetpone  the  new  fundinc.  be- 
cauae  there  la  oonduatve  evidence  that  each 
dollar  vent  In  prenatal  care  saves  many 
mote  dollars  by  avoidinc  the  extreme  coats 
aworlated  with  premature  births,  under- 
weight babtes  and  neglect  of  health  in  early 
childhood. 

Vigorous  leadership  In  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  and  strtng  Administration 
barking  on  acute-care  protections  under 
Medicare,  are  moving  theae  important  pro- 
poaala  ahead,  raising  the  likelihood  that  at 
least  some  of  the  more  flagrant  f aflures  of 
the  Uj8.  health-care  system  will  be  remedied 
this  year.  Sveryone  would  benefit,  directly 
or  Indirectly. 


SNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

see  ml  to  report  the  bill  to  us  for  action  in  the    BIAOOI 


RE8TORINO     FHA     LOAN     PRO- 
GRAM TO  PERBCANENT  STATUS 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 


or 

IH  THK  BOVSS  OF  >KPRa8BilTATITXS 

Tuesday.  Aprtl  7. 1987 

Mr.  GALIO.  Mr.  Sfietfcer.  I  urge  the  House 
to  take  timety  action  on  H.R.  1228.  a  bai  to 
give  permanent  Federal  authority  to  issue  in- 
sured FHA  home  mortgages. 

H.R.  1228  was  introduced  on  February  24 
artd  has  been  referred  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Community  Development  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

bi  theS  weeks  sinoe  its  introduction,  it  has 
gairted  the  support  of  83  coaponsors. 

As  one  of  thoee  cosponsors,  I  feel  strongiy 
that  this  is  an  idea  wtiose  time  has  come. 

Since  the  1930's  when  Congress  first  acted 
to  create  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
to  authorize  the  issuance  of  federally  insured 
home  mortgages,  this  program  has  become 
an  increasingly  important  avenue  for  milliorts 
of  families  to  acfiieve  the  American  dream  of 
home  ownership. 

The  rising  cost  of  housing  hits  families  with 
moderate  incomes  the  hardest,  and  the  ability 
to  quaWy  for  a  mortgage  is  often  the  deciding 
tactor  tor  many  potential  home  buyers. 

Placing  this  dream  out  of  the  reach  of  mii- 
ions  of  Americans  wouM  be  a  tragedy. 

Last  year  atone,  stop-gap  budget  extensions 
caused  the  FHA's  authority  to  issue  insured 
toans  to  expire  six  times  tor  a  total  of  51  days 
during  fiacai  year  1986. 

A  fami/s  dreamhouse.  on  the  martlet  at  a 
reasonable  price,  will  not  wait  while  Congress 
plays  ganies  with  the  budget 

In  its  original  form,  tfw  FHA  program  operat- 
ed under  permanent  status,  not  requiring  con- 
greeatonal  reaultwrizattoa 

Thia  bil  w«  return  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministratton  to  fuH  permanent  status  under  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urt>an  Devetop- 
ment  Lef  s  prevent  ttw  American  dream  of 
home  ownership  from  being  heto  hostage  to 
the  poWical  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  leg- 
islatton  and  I  hope  the  Banking  Committee  wHI 
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HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OrCAUPOUTU 
HOUSS  or  RKPRKSENTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  AprU  7. 1987 

Mr.  lATfTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  Gov.  George  Deukmejian  to  the 
California  Legisiature  proposes  the  eNminatton 
of  the  Caiifomia  Occupattonal  Safety  and 
Heetth  Administratton  [CAIVOSHA]  and  the 
transfer  of  its  Jurisdictton  over  workplace 
health  and  safety  to  the  Federal  Government 

As  i  result  of  reducttons  in  the  Federal 
budget  the  Federal  OSHA  already  faces 
severe  problems  in  provMing  the  necessary 
level  or  protectton  for  workers.  Furttiermore, 
several  hazardous  occupattons  that  are  exten- 
siveiy  regulated  by  CALVOSHA  are  subject  to 
little  or  no  reguiatton  under  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmeiiL  Also  CAL/OSHA  has  established 
woritpl^  exposure  limits  on  ^170  toxK  sut>- 
stanoe^  ttiat  are  completely  unregulated  by 
the  Federal  Government  Federal  inspecttorts 
are  leas  frequent  and  penalties  are  weaker. 

The  savings  of  $8  millkxi  out  of  a  total 
State  budget  of  $39  bilKon  is  hardly  worth  the 
increase  in  deaths,  serious  injuries,  arxl  ill- 
nesses that  will  result  if  this  proposal  is  imple- 
mented. I  recently  wrote  to  Governor  Deukme- 
jian strongly  urging  that  he  restore  full  funding 
forCAl/OSHA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Michael  Luckoff  of  KGO  Radto 
in  San  FraiKtsco  delivered  an  excellent  edito- 
rial on  this  topic.  1  ask  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
RECOflO  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in 
theHoiise. 

The  bditiorial  foHows: 

A  Plb*  roK  PaoracnoH 

Govt  mor  Deukmejian  Is  planning  to  kill 
the  Stute  agency  that  protects  the  health 
and  sa  tety  of  13  million  Caiifomia  workers 
on  thqir  Jobs.  It  is  the  California  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration 
known  as  "CAL-OSHA".  the  biggest,  and 
perhaps  l>est  such  watchdog  agency  in  the 
nation. 

This  move  might  save  $8  million  a  year. 
But  it  could  exert  disastrous  effects  on  fam- 
ilies of  working  men  and  women  who  help 
to  comprise  the  t>asis  of  the  State's  econo- 
my. 

The  Governor's  dangerous  surprise  pro- 
posal would  transfer  authority  for  their  pro- 
tection to  the  Federal  Labor  Department. 
Its  regulations  and  enforcement  are  far 
weaket  than  California's— and  barely  cover 
all  hai  ardous  occupations,  like  fire-fighters, 
hlgh-v  >ltage  linesmen,  crane  operators  and 
oU  drU  [ers. 

Was!  tlngton's  deficit  has  further  cut  back 
operatwns  to  only  eight  field  inspectors  for 
all  of  t^alifomia,  against  a  SUte  staff  of  300. 

The  Governor  insists  Federal  laws  are 
adequ^.  KGO  Radio  disagrees.  We  call  on 
the  lA  Eislature  to  show,  in  upcoming  hear- 
ings, t  lat  while  budget  economies  are  desir- 
able, t  tils  one  is  far  more  costly  than  it  Is 
wise.  \  Te  ask  for  prompt  and  positive  rever- 
sal of  1  he  plan. 


)N.  MARIO  BIAGGI 


or  HXW  TORK 
or  TBI  IROUSK  or  SKFRESnrTATIVCS 

day.  April  7.  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  1958.  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomto  Seo^  Amendments  of  1987.  Ttiis  im- 
portant legi^lalnn,  which  I  proudly  cosponsor. 
has  a  fitting  alternate  title— the  Critnal  SkUls 
Act— for  it  seeks  to  strengthen  our  national 
security  and  increase  our  competitiveness  by 
improving  ttie  skills  of  teacfiers  and  the  quality 
of  instnjctkin  In  mattiematk»  and  science  in 
our  ^4atk^n's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

This  legislation  wouki  authorize  State  grants 
for  the  purposes  inckxling  teacher  training  ac- 
tivities; improvement  of  State  licensing  and 
certifKatton  {procedures;  recruitment  of  minori- 
ties and  wohien  into  math  and  scierKe  teach- 
ing; curricuium  evaluatton,  devetopment  or 
modernization;  training  and  inservKe  use  of 
computers;  intensive  academk:  programs  arxl 
counseling  to  prepare  students— especially  fe- 
males, minorities,  limited  English  profK^ent 
economcally  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped— to  enter  careers  in  math  and  sd- 
er>ce;  and  startup  funding  for  magr>et  schools 
in  math  ar>d  science.  Teacher  training  activi- 
ties under  this  legislatk>n  include:  inservice 
programs  for  teachers  wtK>  are  teaching  out  of 
their  major  or  minor  fiekis;  subject  matter 
course  wort  for  teachers  who  have  not  had 
college  credits  in  the  sutiject  matter  they  are 
teaching;  and  recertificatton  programs  for 
teachers  certified  in  arwther  field. 

New  York  City  is  currently  involved  in  a 
teacher  reoBrtifk^tion  program,  whk*  offers 
university  courses  free-of-charge  to  already 
certified  teachers  who  wish  to  be  recertified  in 
mathematics  or  science.  I  woukl  like  to  sutvnrt 
for  ttie  Record  an  article  written  by  Prof. 
Bnx»  S.  Cooper  of  Fordham  University,  enti- 
tted  "Retoofng  Teachers:  The  New  Yori(  Ex- 
perience." this  article  appeared  in  the  April 
1987  edition  of  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  It  illustrates 
an  example  of  how  H.R.  1958  coukj  improve 
our  competitiveness  and  our  chikjren's  mathe- 
matics and  science  skills. 

RzTOOLtNG  Teachsbs:  The  Nkw  Tork 

EXPKRIKNCE 

KBy  Bruce  S.  Cooper) 

UrlMLn  schools  are  facing  a  teacher  short- 
age and  thai  some.  Wealthier,  whiter  subur- 
ban schools  provide  calmer,  more  attractive 
envirorunents  for  newcomers  to  the  profes- 
sion; city  schools  often  threaten  first-year 
teachers  With  chaotic  classrooms,  over- 
crowding, and  dangerous  neightMrhoods. 
Thus  the  prediction  that  some  26  percent  of 
all  U.S.  teSchers  must  be  replaced  in  the 
next  decad^  should  proliably  l>e  doubled  for 
urban  schoei  districts. 

The  stafl^  of  urlMui  schools  are  typically 
older  than  their  suburban  counterparts. 
They  are  the  survivors  of  layoffs  and  the 
victims  of  "last  in/first  out"  excessing  poli- 
cies. It  is  aot  uncommon  to  see  the  mean 
age  of  an  u  ban  teaching  staff  as  high  as  46; 
young  teac  tiers  (those  under  30)  are  rare 
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indeed.  The  coming  wave  of  retirements  will 
mean  severe  shortages  for  urban  schools. 

Furthermore,  most  cities  caimot  now  fill 
their  openings  in  the  most  difficult-to-staff 
disciplines:  mathematics,  the  sciences,  and 
special  education.  Schools  in  New  York  City 
are  no  exception.  When  school  opened  last 
September,  some  2.500  more  teachers  were 
needed  to  cover  classrooms,  and  the  moat 
desperate  shortages  were,  not  surprisingly, 
in  mathematics  and  the  sciences.  Moreover, 
urban  districts  will  have  trouble  hiring 
qualified  math  and  science  teachers  from 
among  the  new  crop  of  coUege  graduates, 
since  stories  of  poor  pay,  sorry  worldng  con- 
ditions, and  slim  chances  of  advancement  in 
urban  districts  discourage  new  teachers. 

But  necessity  Is  the  mother  of  inventioiL 
Nearly  three  years  ago.  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  created  the  Mathemat- 
ics and  Science  Re-Ucensing  Program, 
which  takes  a  new  approach  to  replenishing 
the  supply  of  science  and  math  teachers. 
The  approach  is  simple  and  direct  and  could 
easily  l>e  transplanted  to  other  large-city 
districts  (or  even  smaller  systems  in  a  re- 
gional consortium).  Rather  than  seek  math- 
ematics and  science  teachers  only  from  out- 
side the  system,  the  board  decided  to  retrain 
some  of  the  teachers  already  working  within 
the  system:  to  retool  teachers  from  such 
overstocked  fields  as  English,  history,  and 
elementary  education. 

Not  only  is  this  method  more  direct,  but  it 
also  overcomes  the  high  cost  of  initiating 
new  teachers  into  a  system  that  they  might 
soon  leave.  The  program  has  already  begun 
to  pay  off;  nearly  400  new  licenses  have 
l>een  awarded  to  members  of  the  veteran 
teaching  force  who  want  and  need  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  new  field  and  feel  that  earning  a 
second  license  wUl  make  them  more  mobile 
and  less  likely  to  be  laid  off.  Many  of  these 
retooled  teachers  are  minorities  and  women, 
who  were  scared  off  from  the  more  techni- 
cal, "difficult"  subjects,  such  as  calculus  and 
physics,  when  they  were  undergraduates 
but  who  now  feel  confident  enough  to  take 
the  plunge. 

The  New  York  C^ity  schools  obtained  fund- 
ing to  sponsor  mathematics  and  science 
classes  at  nearby  universities  and  colleges 
from  the  city  council  and  the  city  control- 
ler, Harrison  <3olden.  The  courses  were  of- 
fered at  the  university  campuses  after  hours 
and  during  the  summer  and  were  taught  by 
professors  in  the  disciplines.  The  courses 
were  offered  free  of  charge  (with  lx>oks  and 
materials  also  free)  to  any  Interested  teach- 
er in  the  school  system.  These  courses  were 
open  only  to  teachers;  the  universities  were 
not  allowed  to  include  their  regular  under- 
graduates. This  stipulation  was  designed  to 
prevent  pre-medicine  or  pre-pharmacy  stu- 
dents from  being  in  the  same  chemistry 
class  as  adult  teachers,  some  of  whom  might 
be  returning  to  school  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  30  years  and  studying  subjects 
that  they  had  found  hard  going  the  first 
time  around. 

The  tmard  paid  a  fee  for  each  teacher  who 
enrolled.  Costs  ran  between  $45  and  $70  per 
credit,  depending  on  the  course  (science 
courses  were  more  costly  because  of  latwra- 
tory  equipment  and  smaller  class  size)  and 
the  university  (private  universities  charged 
more  since  their  costs  were  not  covered  by 
the  state).  The  payoff  for  the  teacher-train- 
ees was  a  new  license,  free.  For  the  board  of 
education,  the  incentive  was  the  retraining 
of  a  pool  of  veteran  teachers  to  help  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  key  fields  of  mathematics  and 
science.  New  York  City  felt  proud  to  con- 
tribute to  the  staff  development  of  teachers 
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In  a  tangible  way,  and  the  participating  uni- 
versities and  colleges  had  a  chance  to  in- 
volve themselves  with  the  schools  that  pre- 
pared many  of  their  incoming  students. 

The  program  was  not  unlike  an  under- 
graduate major  in  mathematics  or  science. 
There  were  no  "methods"  courses,  no  phi- 
losophy or  history  of  education  courses,  and 
no  educational  psychology  courses,  liecause 
these  "students"  were  already  graduates  of 
teacher  training  programs  and  had  proved 
themselves  in  the  classroom.  The  credits  re- 
quired for  certification  by  iMth  the  city  and 
the  state  (in  the  disciplines  only)  were: 
Junior  high  mathematics,  18  credits: 
Senior  high  mathematics,  24  credits: 
Junior  high  general  science,  36  credits; 
Senior  high  general  science,  36  credits; 
Senior  high  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics, 
36  credits. 

Moreover,  it  was  possible  to  seek  licenses 
for  both  Junior  and  senior  high  school  in 
the  same  subject  area  at  the  same  time. 
Thus  a  candidate  might  use  the  first  IS 
credits  in  mathematics  toward  a  Junior  high 
mathematics  license  and  then  add  another 
six  credits  in  calculus  for  a  senior  high  li- 
cense. Teachers  who  planned  carefully 
could  complete  the  requirements  for  the 
general  science  license  by  taking  a  range  of 
subjects  (chemistry,  biology,  physics,  and 
earth  science)  and  at  the  same  time  apply 
the  credits  in  a  field  such  as  physics  toward 
certification  as  a  high  school  physics 
teacher. 

Once  the  college  credits  were  completed, 
two  additional  steps  were  required  to 
achieve  full  certification.  First,  candidates 
had  to  pass  a  citywide  examination,  given  by 
the  New  Yoi*  City  Board  of  Examiners. 
Second,  each  candidate  who  passed  the 
exam  took  a  probationary  position  as  a 
teacher  in  the  new  field.  After  two  years, 
these  veterans-on-prol>ation  came  up  for 
tenure  in  their  new  subjects.  If  tenure  was 
granted,  they  had  two  certificates:  their 
original  one  and  a  new  one  in  math  or  sci- 
ence. And  they  were  free  to  choose  which 
certificate  to  use.  If,  for  some  reason,  they 
faUed  to  obtain  tenure  in  their  new  field, 
they  still  maintained  their  previous  license. 
In  addition,  during  the  probationary  period, 
the  teachers  continued  to  receive  credit 
toward  retirement  and  did  not  lost  seniority 
in  their  previous  field  (though  they  did  lost 
building  seniority  once  they  started  teach- 
ing in  their  new  field). 

This  model  is  the  only  one  in  the  United 
States  that  brings  together  so  many  differ- 
ent institutions  and  groups  with  an  interest 
in  staffing  city  classrooms  with  qualified 
teachers.  Funds  came  from  New  York  City: 
the  program  required  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers  and 
the  UIT  Teacher  Center,  which  helped  ad- 
vertise the  program  to  prospective  retrain- 
ees;  the  tward  of  education  approved  the 
program;  the  district's  Division  of  Curricu- 
lum and  Instruction,  headed  by  Charlotte 
Frank,  established  and  managed  the  pro- 
gram; and  11  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
metropolitan  area  agreed  to  take  part.  The 
range  of  participating  universities  was 
broad,  including  the  City  University  of  New 
York  (with  Bronx  Community  College, 
Brooklyn  College,  City  College.  CoUege  of 
Staten  Island,  LaGuardia  Community  Col- 
lege, Kingslwrough  Community  College, 
and  Queenstwrough  Community  College), 
and  four  private  universities  (Fordham  Uni- 
versity, Manhattan  College,  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity, and  Hofstra  University).  These 
schools  were  selected  for  their  willingness  to 
woA  with  the  board,  for  their  programs  in 
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the  sciences  and  mathematics,  and  for  their 
locations— convenient  to  the  worksites  and 
homes  of  the  teacher-trainees. 

To  provide  the  kind  of  diversity  that  the 
teachers  wanted,  classes  were  offered  in  a 
range  of  subjects.  In  the  sciences,  for  exam- 
ple, the  universities  offered  such  courses  as 
principles  of  science,  genetics,  groas  anato- 
my, physics,  ecology,  physical  geology,  me- 
teorology, astronomy,  vulcanology,  plant  bi- 
ology, chemistry,  and  biological  conserva- 
tion. In  mathematics,  the  rlsssrs  included 
fundamentals  of  mathematics,  college  alge- 
bra, numl>er  systems  and  theory,  liaaic  and 
advanced  geometry,  analytic  geometry,  and 
basic  and  advanced  calculus.  In  addition, 
the  teachers  were  offered  a  series  of  semi- 
nars and  tutoring  sessions  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  the  new  subjects  and  to  pass  the 
all-important  Iward  examinations. 

Now  In  its  third  full  year,  the  Mathemat- 
ics and  Science  Re-Licensing  Program  has 
shown  the  advantages  of  close  cooperatton 
among  a  wide  variety  of  institutions  in  com- 
bating a  serious  shortage  of  teachers  and  in 
engaging  in  the  midcareer  development  of 
practicing  professionals.  Much  has  t>een 
learned  about  the  retraining  of  teachers  and 
about  innovations  in  teacher  education. 

During  the  1985-86  school  year,  this 
model  of  teacher  rellcensing  was  evaluated 
by  the  board  of  education.*  The  evaluation 
showed  that,  during  that  year,  100  universi- 
ty-based, credit-bearing  courses  had  been  of- 
fered to  teachers  in  the  program.  Sixty-two 
courses  had  been  offered  in  mathematics 
and  38  In  the  sciences.  A  school  district  by 
itself  would  be  unable  to  provide  that  kind 
of  staff  development  free  of  charge,  even  if 
teachers  had  to  volunteer  their  time  and 
effort  outside  of  regular  school  hours. 

The  colleges  cooperated  with  one  another 
to  insure  that  classes  were  available  in  the 
various  subjects.  If  one  school  filled  its 
classes,  it  automatically  sent  any  extra  ap- 
plications to  another  participating  college, 
so  that  as  many  teachers  as  possilile  had  the 
chance  to  be  recertified.  Furthermore,  the 
subject  specialists  from  the  school  district 
met  regularly  with  the  department  chairs  of 
the  universities  to  insure  that  the  courses 
were  consistent  with  the  demands  of  the 
t>oard  of  education  and  those  of  the  tward 
of  examiners. 

What  kind  of  teachers  have  l>een  taking 
advantage  of  the  chance  to  gain  a  second  li- 
cense in  mathematics  or  science?  We  pre- 
sumed—and other  research  indicated— that 
women  and  minorities  would  shy  away  from 
most  programs  in  mathematics  and  science. 
In  the  past,  female  and  minority  high 
school  students  had  few  role  models  in 
mathematics  or  science.  Thus  <Mie  of  the 
stated  goals  of  the  Math/Science  Re-licens- 
ing Program  was  to  give  minorities  and 
women  a  "second  chance"  in  these  fields. 
Data  from  1985  show  that  of  the  626  teach- 
ers who  participated  in  the  program,  some 
61  percent  were  women  and  45  percent  were 
black  or  Hispanic.  These  figures  were  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  for  the  teaching 
force  of  the  New  York  City  pulilic  schools  as 
a  whole.  Only  17  percent  of  all  high  school 
teachers  and  only  28  percent  of  all  Junior 
high  school  teachers  in  the  New  York  City 
public  schools  were  members  of  minority 
groups.  Females  made  up  52  percent  of  all 
Junior  high  teachers  and  46  percent  of  all 
high  school  teachers. 

No  figures  are  available  on  the  sex  of 
mathematics  and  science  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  In  New  York  City,  but  the 
percentages  of  females  are  no  doubt  consid- 
erably lower  than  the  corresponding  figures 
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for  fnaale  twctwiri  of  sll  lubjecta.  Barterm 
BoBUBd-Itaal  found  that  W  percent  of  the 
poittdponts  in  the  Ifatb/Sclenoe  Re-Uoens- 
tnc  Vngnm  wet*  Mack,  while  only  10  per- 
OBit  of  Um  teochaii  omidoyed  in  Nev  York 
City  ■fdimtc  high  aehoolt  were  Vlmek. 
Whltae  were  underrepreeented:  only  58  per- 
cent a<  the  poiiklpents  in  the  Re-Ucenitnc 
Vntnm  were  white,  while  M  percent  of  the 
■eadenilc  hich  ediool  teorhing  etatf  was 
white.* 

Thoa  women  and  mlnoriUea  appear  to  lie 
takliw  advantage  of  this  "■eoond  chance" 
peocram  in  lane  numben.  With  aome  1.000 
partldponta.  the  Re-Ucenaint  Protram  la 
perhapa  the  laiieat  math  and  adence  pro- 
gram in  the  nation,  and  It  Is  alao  the  largest 
pragtam  to  hdp  women  and  minorities 
break  into  tedmical  fields.  Fertiaps  the 
next  generation  of  female  and  minority  stu- 
dents will  be  leas  Irightwied  of  math,  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  meteorolocy  whoi  they 
see  women  and  inmnhfirs  of  minority  groups 
tearnhhig  these  subjects. 

Retooling  to  teaA  mathematics  and  ad- 
iim  11  f  iHt  Isllj  whOe  ■■wHng  full-time — is 
not  without  its  difficulties.  Many  of  the  par- 
tleipanta  in  the  Re-Uoensing  Program  were 
middle  aged  (the  average  age  was  42).  Some 
had  not  studied  these  subjects  since  their 
own  high  sebotd  years.  Although  most  of 
these  teaehezs  had  master's  degrees  in  their 
first  tearhlng  area,  very  few  had  studied 
math  or  science  since  their  undergraduate 
days.  Furthermore,  the  program  did  not 
screen  students  tar  background  or  ability  in 
the  subject  matter.  Sach  candidate  volun- 
tarily enrolled  and  took  the  chance  of  fail- 
ing. 

The  schedules  kept  by  many  of  these 
teachers  exacerbated  the  problems  caused 
by  their  rustlness  in  the  subjects.  After 
timching  sll  day,  they  had  to  travel  by  car, 
subway,  or  bus  to  a  university  campus 
where  they  attended  plssifw  from  4:15  pan. 
unto  9  pjn.,  two  or  three  nights  a  week. 
Then  they  had  to  find  time  to  do  their 
homework  assignments,  as  well  as  to  grade 
the  homework  assignments  and  tests  that 
they  gave  their  pupHs.  A  fair  number  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  program  were  already  teach- 
ing mathematics  or  one  of  the  sciences  "out 
of  Ucense."  because  the  state  allows  a  super- 
visor to  assign  teadiers  to  fields  for  which 
they  are  not  certified  for  a  few  periods  per 
day,  if  the  school  cannot  find  licensed 
teadiers  in  those  dlsdidlnes. 

It  was  no  surprise  that  the  teachers  found 
these  untvostty  rlannrs  difficult  and  tlme- 
oonsuming.  One-third  dropped  out  or  failed 
to  comidete  their  first  mathematics  course; 
half  of  those  entering  the  sciences  did  not 
fInlBh  their  first  course  sucoesrfully,  though 
the  numbers  and  percentages  Improved  as 
teachers  who  survived  the  first  course  took 
additional  rlsssfs 

Tnst.ead  of  any  preacreening  of  applicants, 
the  program  depended  on  a  kind  of  natural 
attrition  to  keep  numbers  small  while  stOl 
aDowtng  any  teadier  a  diance  to  try  the 
program.  Moreover,  if  the  program  had 
been  advertised  with  pretests,  standardized 
Bdmisslans  tests,  and  so  on,  many  of  the 
participants  (especially  the  women  and  ml- 
norttiea  for  whom  the  program  was  In  part 
designed)  would  never  have  "risked"  taking 
the  PlsssPB  And  many  who  later  succeeded 
would  nevo'  have  realised  their  own  poten- 
tiaL  After  the  first  few  wedcs.  one  college 
did  give  its  own  test,  to  be  used  for  counsel- 
ing and  placement  In  classes.  And  perhaps 
some  diagnostic  ot  placement  test  might 
have  been  useful  throughout  the  program, 
though  many  participants  felt  threatened 
by  even  this  limited  testing. 
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A  key  Indicator  of  the  success  of  the  pro- 
grai  n  Is  the  niunber  of  teachers  who  com- 
plel  ed  the  course  credits  required  for  certlfl- 
catj  an.  took  and  paused  the  licensing  exami- 
nat  on.  and  then  filed  for  a  second  license  In 
mal  hematics  or  science.  Comparisons  be- 
tween the  application  and  pass  rates  on  the 
dtyjvide  examination  for  those  who  partld- 
patiid  in  the  Re-Ucenslng  Program  and 
tho  «  who  did  not  are  very  revealing.  Only 
19  I  ercent  of  those  who  were  not  In  the  Re- 
Lid  nsing  Program  passed  the  exam,  while 
32  I  tercent  of  those  who  had  been  In  the 
proitram  passed.  Thus  taking  part  In  the 
proi[ram  nearly  doubled  a  candidate's 
cha  ice  of  passing  the  exam. 

M«ien  the  two  tests  given  in  1985-86  are 
considered  together,  88  newly  Ucensed 
mattianatics  teachers  were  added  to  New 
Toi  t  City  classrooms.  A  total  of  more  than 
1,(M  I  teachers  have  participated  in  the 
Mal  h/Sdenoe  Re-Licensing  Program  during 
its  three  years  of  operation;  If  only  one- 
thlni  to  one-half  of  them  actually  become  li- 
censed In  sdence  or  mathematics,  up  to  500 
cert  if  led  teachers  of  these  subjects  cotild  be 
add  id  to  the  dty's  schools.  This  would  make 
the  program  the  largest  source  of  certified 
sdence  and  mathematics  teachers  In  the 
UJS. 

Relicensing  offers  several  immediate  ad- 
vantages as  a  form  of  midcareer  develop- 
meiit.  First.  It  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  other 
Job-enhancement  schemes,  since  It  avoids 
"promotion  out  of  teaching"  and  other 
proUons  of  the  career  ladders  that  are  so 
oftep  used  to  reform  the  teaching  profes- 
sl<» 

Iq  addition,  relicensing  both  enhances  the 
sidlk  of  the  partidpants  and  provides  op- 
por<  unities  to  recognise  them  for  their  ef- 
fort I.  When  the  school  board,  the  city  con- 
trol er,  and  the  Division  of  (Curriculum  and 
Insi  ruction  Invited  all  partidpants  to  a  "rec- 
ogn  tion  meeting,"  where  they  were  to  meet 
Coo  iTOller  Golden  and  to  receive  certificates 
of  I  artidpatlon.  300  teachers  and  many  of 
thei  r  supervisors  showed  up.  The  teachers 
beai  oed  with  pride  as  they  were  praised  and 
thai  iked  for  trying  to  improve  the  instruc- 
tion! o'  children.  This  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
promotion  out  of  teaching  that  is  so  often 
use<  i  as  a  means  to  improve  teachers'  Jobs. 

Fgrthermore.  relicensing  does  not  set 
narrow  limits  on  the  nimiber  of  teachers 
who  can  participate.  Relicensing  is  open  to 
all  who  are  interested,  and  it  gives  them  a 
wayl  to  reorient  their  teactiing  careers  with- 
out'losing  benefits  or  taking  great  profes- 
sioElal  risks. 

teacher  union  also  helped  make  the 
a  success  by  running  advertise- 
and  spreading  the  word.  The  UFT  ap- 
a  program  that  did  not  mean  that 
pariidpants  would  be  promoted  into  admln- 
Istemtion— and  out  of  the  union. 

Tke  Math/Sdence  Re-Licensing  Program 
canlbe  adapted  for  use  in  other  districts.  It 
doet  require  the  cooperation  of  funders,  «n- 
plofers,  and  universities,  but  in  return  it 
off«s  a  number  of  distinct  advantages  to 
distficts  that  must  cover  shortages  of  teach- 
ers. 

Enhancement  of  choice.  ReUcensIng 
alldpra  teachers  to  take  control  over  their 
owil  careers,  as  teachers,  rather  than  to 
seek  ways  out  of  the  classroom.  It  is  an  open 
door  for  all  who  want  to  try,  giving  teachers 
the  sense  of  being  in  command  of  their  ca- 
reer and  lives. 

Public  reimbursement.  New  York  City  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  good  Instruction 
in  giathematics  and  sdence,  conducted  by 
appropriately  licensed  staff  members.  Per- 
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haps  ott  er  towns,  counties,  statea.  and  even 
the  federal  government  could  provide  some- 
thing ll^e  a  G.I.  Bill  for  teachers,  focusing 
on  mldcstreer  teachers  as  well  as  on  new 
staff  members.  Whatever  the  course  of 
study,  tie  Re-Ucenslng  Program  could  not 
have  functioned  in  New  York  City  without 
over  $3  i^illion  In  aid  from  the  dty. 

Institiitlonal  cooperation.  Boards  of  edu- 
cation a^  often  Inclined  to  run  their  own 
programfc  of  staff  development.  In  the  case 
of  the  Re-Licensing  Program,  cooperating 
with  the  universities  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  providing  graduate  credits  and  of  al- 
lowing mofessors  to  work  in  "neutral"  set- 
tings, rafher  than  at  a  high  school  or  at  the 
central  gdmlnistration  building.  Such  coop- 
eration-iamcmg  universities,  boards  of  edu- 
cation, government  funders,  and  teacher 
unions-4B  absolutely  essential  to  a  good 
staff  development  program. 

Adult  {development.  Finally,  the  Re-Li- 
censing program  fits  nicely  with  modem 
concepts!  of  career  development.  It  avoids 
the  pitftfls  of  career  ladders,  which  typical- 
ly lead  afray  from  pedagogy  and  into  admin- 
Istrationi  Rather  than  a  levp  up  the  ladder, 
the  program  emphasizes  continuous  profes- 
sional grpwth. 

For  wbmen  and  minorities,  a  program 
such  as  ihis  one  is  a  true  second  chance.  It 
enhances  their  Job  options  and  Job  security. 
and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  them  a  new 
field  of  Interest.  It  means  that  children  in 
school  ^HH  be  taught  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence by  licensed,  trained  teachers.  It  is  a 
step  towgrd  solving  the  Immediate  shortage 
of  teachers,  and  it  could  be  a  model  for  pre- 
service  education. 

it  schools,  dties,  universities,  and 
iperate  in  recruiting  new  teacher 
putting  them  through  an  exter- 
Ity-  and  school-based  experience? 
schools,  universities,  communities, 
and  governments  must  recognize  that  the 
teaching'  and  learning  of  mathematics  and 
sdence  are  central  to  the  development  of 
the  natlan.  Why  not  begin  our  response  to 
the  shoijtage  of  math  and  science  teachers 
by  makigg  use  of  those  teachers  already  in 
the  clasvoom?  Relicensing  is  only  a  model, 
a  first  st^p  on  the  road  to  wider  preparation 
and  grea  ter  adult  development. 
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Mr.  J^FORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  and 
my  coile^gues  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labof— Mr.  (Xay,  Chainnan  Haw- 
Mrs.  RouKEMA— are  introdudng  a 
itive  cor>cept,  portable  pension 
is  designed  to  improve  pension 
institute  a  form  of  pertsion  porta- 
btitty,  and  to  ttetter  preserve  cunrent  pension 
plan  asset  accumulations  for  ttie  payment  of 
retirement  t)eneflts. 

Our  legisiation,  the  Pension  Portability  Act 
of  1987  il.R.  1961)  which  is  the  successor  to 
the  Retirement  Universal  Security  Arrange- 
ments A^  legislation  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congresg,  amends  ERISA,  the  Employees  Re- 
tirement income  Security  Act  of  1974,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  address  tttose  re- 
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tirement  issues  which  ERISA  dkJ  not  addresa 
or  did  not  address  well. 

Take  the  issue  of  pension  coverage.  Ex- 
perts agree  ttiat  the  widespread  lack  of  pen- 
sion coverage  is  the  most  serious  problem  re- 
maining to  be  addressed  by  ERISA.  Critics  of 
tite  current  tax  stnx:ture  also  charge  that  by 
leaving  out  half  of  Vna  Nation's  work  force,  the 
system  is  ir>efficient  arKl  ir>equitable;  they 
demand  more  from  the  $56  billion  in  retire- 
ment plan  related  tax  expenditures.  Far  too 
many  of  our  Nation's  worVers  rely  on  Social 
Security  aione  for  tt>eir  retirement  security. 
About  half  of  recent  retirees  must  meet  their 
retirement  security  witfKxit  the  berwfit  of  em- 
ployer-sponsored or  ottrar  irtdividual  retirement 
savings.  The  portable  pension  plan  concept 
meets  head-on  this  challenge  to  expand  perv 
sion  coverage.  It  offers  employers  an  attrac- 
tive incentive  to  oxitribute  on  behalf  of  tf>eir 
employees  to  meet  retirement  death,  and  dis- 
ability needs;  arxl  it  removes  Vne  significant 
barriers  currently  hindering  employers  from 
making  periston  contributions,  as  outlined  in 
the  May  1965  President's  Report  on  the  State 
of  SmaH  Business. 

Pension  asset  managers  would  maintain 
portable  pension  plans  thus  removing  ttie  em- 
ployer's burden  to  do  so — thus  for  example, 
eliminating  employer  startup  costs.  The  pen- 
sion asset  manager  of  tfie  portable  pension 
plan  relieves  ttie  employer's  txjrxlen  t>y  as- 
sumir>g  certain  of  the  ERISA  reporting,  disclo- 
sure, and  fiduciary  obligations.  The  employer 
and  employee  are  under  no  obligation  to  corv 
tinue  to  make  contributions  to  a  portable  perv 
sion  plan  and,  ttierefore,  have  no  plan  termi- 
nation costs  either.  Employers  would  contrib- 
ute on  a  simple  formula  percentage  of  com- 
pensation tMtsis  while  employees  couM  match 
employer  contributions  on  a  salary  reduction, 
401(k)-llke  basis,  up  to  ttie  revised  limit  as  irv 
eluded  in  the  recent  tax  reforms  legislation. 
We  believe  that  empk>yees  are  more  likely  to 
save  if  tfie  amounts  do  not  siiow  up  in  tfieir 
W-2  wages.  Finally,  portable  pension  plans 
are  group  plans  offering  employees  tfie  free- 
dom of  choice  of  self-directed  investments 
and  availability  of  annuity,  survivor,  and  other 
retirement  income  options. 

A  recent  NBC  news  program  labeled  our 
Natkxi's  nearly  S2  trillnn  in  pension  assets, 
"The  Biggest  Lump  of  Money  in  the  World."  A 
second  pension  policy  challenge  is  to  improve 
tfie  effkiJency  with  which  tfiis  "Biggest  Lump" 
delivers  retirement  Income  to  supplement 
Social  Security.  Today  too  much  of  tfits  sum  is 
being  (»shed  out  and  used  for  current  corv 
sumption.  This  tiwid,  magnified  by  ttie  rise  in 
tfie  prevalence  of  defined  contributkm  plans 
making  distributions  at  job  termination,  wHI,  if 
not  property  channeled,  have  a  negative  effect 
on  our  national  savings  pool — pension  assets 
being  a  primary  scxjrce  for  new  capital  forma- 
tion. On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  our  irv 
creasingly  mobile  tabor  force,  while  generating 
a  more  frequent  turnover  of  pension  assets,  is 
demanding  a  more  attractive  pension  pcxtabN- 
ity  vehicle  than  currently  exists. 

The  Pension  Portability  Act  steps  up  to 
meet  these  challenges  to  preserve  pension 
assets  for  retirement  purposes.  Portable  pen- 
sion plans  are  group  plans  that,  unlike  IRA's 
aUow  emptoyees  to  "roUover"  their  nonde- 
ductible "after-tax"  empk}yee  contributions  as 
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well  as  their  pre-tax  pension  plan  diatribuMons. 
Teachers  and  other  public  and  private  em- 
pk>yeas  who  contribute  to  their  periston  plans 
stand  to  benefit  from  this  rule  change.  Porta- 
ble pension  ptaiw  give  employers  a  new  in- 
cenltveand  means  to  deliver  retirement  bane- 
fits  rather  than  lump-sum  cash-outs.  Portable 
pension  plans,  as  group  plana,  can  offer 
spousal  annuity  and  other  retirement  options 
at  a  tower  cost  To  emphasize  the  role  of  port- 
abto  pension  plans  as  a  supplement  to  Socxe\ 
Security,  all  dwtribulions  would  be  made  in  a 
stream-of-income  form  unless  spousal  corv 
sent  is  othenmse  obtained.  Consistent  with 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  if  premature  pension  d»- 
tributions  are  made  subject  to  tfie  10  percent 
eaily  withdrawal  tax,  then  certain  of  such  <S»- 
tributions  from  empitoyer  plans  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  transferred  to  a  portable  pension 
plan,  thus  keeping  such  funds  in  tfie  national 
savings  column  and  lessening  ttie  future 
burden  on  Social  Security. 

The  pension  portability  legislation  expiicitiy 
recognizes  as  a  cornerstone  of  our  national 
retirement  income  policy  the  so-called  ttvee- 
legged  stool  consisting  of  Social  Security,  em- 
ptoyee  provided  pensions,  and  individual  re- 
tirement savings. 

By  strengthening  tfie  second  leg  of  the  perv 
sion  stool — the  emptoyer  provided  portior>— 
tfie  portable  pension  plan  axwept  buikls  on 
the  Social  Security  floor  of  protection  to  the 
extent  tfiat  tfie  private  pension  system  is 
made  more  efftoient  in  delivering  retirement 
inoxne.  This  result  is  also  oxtsistent  with  tfie 
tax  policy  goals— to  achieve  greater  horizontal 
tax  equity— embodied  in  tfie  Tax  Reform  Act 
We  have  worked  cooperatively  with  ttie  De- 
partment of  tfie  Treasury  to  actiieve  tfiis 
result 

In  brief,  the  goals  of  the  portable  pension 
plan  concept  are — first  to  preserve  preretire- 
ment penston  plan  distributions  in  tfie  form  of 
retirement  savings  for  tfieir  ultimate  payout  in 
monthly  benefit  form  to  meet  death,  disability, 
and  retirement  needs;  second,  to  provide  vol- 
untary pension  portability  for  our  increasingly 
mobile  work  force  by  altowing  employers  to 
transfer  to  portable  penston  plan's  of  tfieir 
cfioice  both  after-tax  and  before-tax  emptoyee 
and  emptoyer  pennon  accumulations  fcir  tfieir 
terminated  workers;  and  third,  to  improve  tax 
equity  for  tfiose  employees  not  now  covered 
under  employer  sponsored  plans  by  removing 
ERISA  burdens  on  emptoyers,  by  providing  a 
tow-administrative-cost  incentive  for  such  em- 
ptoyers to  contribute  for  their  emptoyees  on 
an  immediately  vested  and  nonintegrated 
basis,  and  by  alkjwing  matcfiing  tax-excluda- 
ble emptoyee  contributions  to  portable  pen- 
sion plans. 

The  portable  penston  plan  concept  can  be 
Kkened  to  a  statutory  prototype  tax-qualified 
defined-contribution  pension  plan.  The  ar- 
rangement is  established  arxl  maintained  by 
pension  assets  managers,  in  otfier  words, 
tfiose  insurance  companies,  banks,  mutual 
funds,  and  otfier  managers  now  serving  the 
pension  investment  community.  Under  the  ar- 
rangement the  emptoyee-partictpants  woukJ 
self-direct  tfieir  accumulated  investments  and 
each  portable  pensi(xi  plan  wouM,  oomistent 
with  ERISA  section  4(>4(c),  have  to  provide 
several  investment  options — one  of  wfiich 
wouM  have  to  be  principally  backed  by  Trees- 
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ury  obligations— to  serve  both  as  an  employee 
investment  safe-haven  and  as  a  new  source 
of  Treasury  financing  to  help  tower  interest 
costs.  To  emphaaize  ttte  role  of  portable  pen- 
ston plans  as  a  supplement  to  Social  Sawrtty 
deatfi,  dteabiNty,  and  retirement  benefits,  dl 
distifcutiotw  wouM  be  made  in  a  stream-of- 
income  form  unless  spousal  consent  is  olher- 


Besides  offering  tfie  emptoyers  of  uncov- 
ered workers  new  incentives  and  a  no^riHs 
mecfianism  to  make  penston  contributions, 
pcxtabie  pension  plans  would  provide  emptoy- 
ers who  already  have  penston  plans  with  a 
more  meaningful  option— a  pension  portabWy 
optiorv— which  contraste  with  today's  praclioe 
of  cashing-out  ttie  vested  benefits  of  terminat- 
ed emptoyees.  Instead  of  retaining  ttie  ac- 
counts of  terminated  emptoyees,  an  emptoyer 
couto  tiensfer  ttie  casfwatoe  of  vested 
amounts  to  a  portable  pension  plan.  The 
amount  tiBDSferred  could  be  below  ttie  $3,500 
limit  under  ttie  Retirement  E()uity  Act  or  ttbove 
such  limit  with  spousal  consent  ttius  roioving 
employers  of  the  administiative  burden  of 
maintaining  terminated  emptoyee  accounts.  It 
is  intended  ttiat  ttie  proposal  acfiieve  ttie  goal 
of  retaining  capital  in  ttie  private  sector  for 
economic  devetopment  while  lessening  the 
pressure  for  future  increases  in  income  trans- 
fer programs. 

In  summary  ttie  portable  pension  plan  corv 
cept  was  devetoped  to  take  a  tong-term  view 
witti  respect  to  retirement  income  poicy:  to 
address  ttie  fairness  arxj  horizontal  tax  equity 
isaue  in  ttie  retirement  context  to  addreas  tfie 
cfiallenges  of  a  cfianging  work  force  Oncraa*- 
ing  mobility  and  muttipto  careers,  sfiifting  of 
emptoyment  from  heavy  industry  to  service 
sector,  need  for  emptoyment  of  oWer  workers, 
and  so  forth);  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  ttie 
private  pension  system  in  provicSng  retirement 
income  supplemental  to  Social  Security;  to  ad- 
dress ttie  growing  demands  for  retirement 
ftoxibilrty  and  individual  investment  choice;  and 
to  improve  on  ttie  capital  formation  and  effi- 
cient market  capabilities  of  ttie  private  pension 
system. 

By  way  of  background,  in  developing  the 
pcxtable  penston  plan  concept  it  has  been 
ttie  view  of  not  orki  my  colleagues  and  I,  but 
also  ttie  consensus  of  several  Presidentiel 
commissions  and  otfier  private  and  goverrv 
mental  stixJy  groups  on  retirement  that  a  tong- 
term  approach  shoukj  be  fashioned  in  this 
most  critical  area  of  domestic  poicy.  Trends 
in  demographic  economic,  emptoyment  and 
ottier  social  factors  give  dear  warning  that 
sivxtstgfited  polkry  cfianges  today  couW  serve 
up  to  future  generations  a  retirement  crisis  of 
major  proporttons. 

As  a  reflection  of  these  oonoems  extensive 
hearings  on  retirement  income  policy  were 
heto  in  tfie  last  (Congress.  There  were  several 
themes,  as  foltows,  stemming  from  tfiose 
hearings  in  wtiich  there  appeared  to  be  a 
rattier  broad  consensus. 

First  witnesses  stated  that  retirement  and 
pension  poKcy  stxxjkj  be  devetoped  to  take 
into  account  not  only  tax  poltoy  but  social- 
labor  policy  as  well.  It  foltows  that  our  national 
goal  shouto  tie  to  explidtty  recognize  tt>e  so- 
called  ttvee-legged  stool  consisting  of  Social 
Security,  emptoyer  provUed  pertaiona,  and  iiv 
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raHrsiMnt  tcvlngk  m  ttw  bMis  for 
tawsis    of    ratironMnt 


It  WM  alM  atalMl  ttwl  SocW  SMurtty  must 
to  PMOQnind  tor  wtot  it  wm  inlBnitod-~M  s 
taflic  Root  of  prataction  for  •vwy  woritcr. 
Todiy  d  but  ■  minortty  of  wortwn  ratire  from 
Itoir  fuR4biw  )ote  at  ag*  66  or  younger. 
Undw  ttw  1963  SocW  Security  Amendments, 
future  wofliers  wtio  volunlaiNy  or  involuntariy. 
Iteceuee  of  lieeMi  raeeonSi  choose  to  retire  at 
age  66  or  undsr  wS  Iwve  to  ad^t  to 
ment  inoome  levels  up  to  15  percent 
tton  Is  tto  case  for  today's  roUroes  relying  on 
Sodel  Security  alone.  Not  aH  future  wortcers 
wN  have  ttw  opportunity  to  delay  retirement 
unH  Mi  Sodri  Security  benefits  ««  avi«able 
et  age  67  or  later.  TNs  is  to  empfwaize  the 
poM  that  In  Itw  future  the  other  t«vo  legs  of 
tto  three-legged  stool— ttiat  is,  employer  pro- 
vided pensions  and  inffvirliial  retirement  sav- 
have  to  be  reied  on  even  more 
at  preeent,  if  ttw  retatrve  retire- 
ivsls  of  Mure  retirees  are  to 
I  wMh  today's  levels. 

it  is  our  conclusion  that  this  is 
not  ttM  time  fbr  reducing  incentives — tax  irv 
cenllvee  or  otfwiiiiiieo  ftii  employere  and  Irtdh 
viduala  to  make  oontribuMona  to  pension  ar- 
fsngemontg  pravidkig  more  artwqiiato  supple- 
msnts  to  Social  Security.  Even  today  too 
many  wottiars,  and  as  shotMn  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity New  Beneficiary  Surrey  rougftiy  one-half 
of  new  reiroes.  rely  almost  axdusivety  on 
Social  Security.  Rattwr  than  viewing  curent 
tax  aoipendNures  related  to  employer  and  Indi- 
vidual letiremeiit  plans  as  a  source  to  meet 
short-tsrm  budget  and  revenue  needs,  the 
polcy  focus  should  be  a  long-term  orw  cen- 
tered on  maidng  these  SMperKftures  a  more 
efHdent  luppfcwiont  to  Sociei  Security. 

Whie  a  variety  of  ERISA  changes  for 
maidng  ttte  private  penaion  system  more  effi- 
dant  were  suggested  during  the  course  of  the 
oommitlee  hearings  on  national  retirement 
income  poicy,  the  tfwmos  most  often  repeat- 
ed by,  businesa,  labor,  and  employee  groups 
fel  into  tfvee  general  categories— t)riefly 
stated  tfiey  are  coverage,  portability,  and  pen- 
sion preeorvBlioiL 

In  his  tssHmony  Senator  John  Hbnz  stated 
ttwt  "coverage  is  the  most  serious  problem." 
Ck.  Emiy  Andrews  of  ttw  Employee  Benefit 
neeearch  Institute  [EBRI]  reported  on  a  dis- 
turtiing  lindhig  from  her  research  on  pension 
coverage.  She  found  that  ttw  coverage  rate 
among  nonfami  workers  fell  from  61  percent 
in  1979  to  56  percent  in  1963.  Stabng  that 
few  are  forecasting  the  robust  growth  in  perv 
sion  coverage  experienced  before  1979,  she 
suggested  the  dedme  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  1962  recession  and  by  poet-ERISA  leg- 
ialalion  such  as  ERTA,  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1961,  and  TEFRA,  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  ResponsibWty  Act  of  1982.  Citing 
these  and  other  examples  of  the  effect  of  the 
frequent  tax  law  cftanges  to  pension  plans, 
the  pension  plan  community  seems  to  be 
■peeking  with  orw  voice  wtwn  ss  orw  propo- 
nent stated  it  "for  the  private  employee  bene- 
fit system  to  prosper,  Qovemment  must  follow 
a  consistent  and  coherent  long-term  approach 
and  not  continuaNy  shift  poldes." 

The  indMdual  retirement  account  [IRA]  was 
the  concept  devised  at  the  time  ERISA,  the 
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Emiiloyee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974,  was  erwcted  to  address  the  coverage 
anditax  equity  concerns  at  ttwt  time.  Detwoon 
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the  first  year  of  IRA  avaiWbility,  and 
the  last  year  the  IRA  was  limited  to  the 
worker,  utilizatton  Irtcraased  from 
of  tfwse  eligit>le  to  only  7  percent 
nearly  50  mHNon  uncoverd  work  force, 
though  ttw  institution  of  ttw  universal 
IRA|in  1962  expanded  IRA  coverage,  princi- 
fbr  ttwee  wtw  are  alreedy  covered  under 
plans,  the  fact  renwins  ttwt  standing 
the  IRA  has  not  proven  adequate  as  a 
savings  vehide  for  ttw  vast  numtwrs 
uncovered  work  force. 

G(ren  this  fact  as  well  as  the  current  stag- 
natian,  if  not  retreat,  in  the  percentage  of 
worliera  covered  by  emptoyer-penatons,  we, 
as  fl|  natkxi,  must  consider  ttw  remarks  of  Or. 
Andrews  who  concluded  that  "the  challenge 
is  to  devise  policies  to  encourage  exparxtod 
coverage  wittwut  produdng  adverse  indirect 
effeits  on  workers  or  firms."  Ttw  portat>le 
periston  plan  is  ttw  concept  my  colleagues 
arKi  I  have  developed  to  meet  this  ctiallenge. 

The  second  general  issue  category  suggest- 
ed to  us  t>y  business,  labor,  and  emptoyee 
gro(4>s  as  being  ripe  for  policy  devetopment  is 
atonta  the  lines  of  what  some  have  labeled 
"petteion  portability."  This  term  is  not  a  well 
defiited  orw,  txit  one  busirwss  organization 
suggested  that  "it  may  be  that  portability's 
tinwi  has  come"  If  the  folkiwing  advantages 
would  accrue  to  employees  arxl  emptoyers — if 
It  wQukJ  help  to  protect  ttw  purchasing  power 
of  ^  employee's  vested  berwflts,  and  if  it 
woual  remove  from  ttw  emptoyer's  cost  of  ad- 
miniatratkxi  ttwse  amounts  attributat)le  to 
maintaining  the  funds  and  records  of  vested 
teminated  employees." 

A^dHionally,  it  was  suggested  that  any  pro- 
posal for  portability  address,  among  other 
things,  the  treatment  of  cash-outs,  whether 
parnpatton  should  be  optkxtal,  and  the  po- 
tentid  for  a  private  sector  sohjtxxi.  Advocates 
for  multiempioyer  and  single  employer  pension 
plana  have  expressed  cor)cems  ttiat  any  port- 
abiliV  scheme  not  mandate  castvouts  lest  It 
lead  to  the  underfunding  of  defined  berwfit 
plana.  The  portat)to  penswn  plan  concept  is 
desigrwd  to  take  all  of  these  policy  conskler- 
attoite  into  account,  induding  ttw  need  for  ttw 
portatiility  of  nondeducti>le  employee  contri- 
butions previously  made  to  both  private  ar>d 
publ|c  pension  plans  which  are  now  preduded 
from!  IRA  rdtover  treatment. 

The  third  pension  policy  area  in  wtndh  ttwre 
is  a  strong  current  for  bipartisan  agreement 
relates  to  what  can  be  latwied  "penston  pres- 
erva|ion."  In  the  words  of  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor-Marwgement  Relations  chair- 
man,  Bill  Clay,  "vre  ought  to  do  more  to 
insure  that  retirement  plans  are  used  to  pay 
retirement  benefits."  Ttw  leading  spokesman 
for  anjltiemptoyer  plans  has  also  stated  ttwt 
the  "practkw  of  prematurely  cashing  out  re- 
tirereent  benefits  for  consumption  purposes 
ougftt  to  be  discouraged."  Ttw  expianatton 
that,  accompanied  ttw  Presklenfs  tax  reform 
initi^ive  suggested  tttat  the  additkxwl  10-per- 
cent tax  on  premature  pension  distributions  is 
desigrwd  to  encourage  retirement  savings  and 
discpurage  early  and  lump-sum  withdrawals. 
Thei  portabto  penskm  plan  vetik^le  is  consist- 
ent iMith  ttiis  polkry  concept  By  adopting  ttiis 
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concept  ^  preserve  current  berwflts  and  stem 
the  conAlerabto  leakage  from  the  penston 
system,  i(  is  dear  ttwt  not  only  will  the  private 
pension  System  be  made  more  effteient,  but 
that  natidrial  savings  and  capital  fonnatton  wHI 
alao  be  enhanced. 

The  qiisstton  has  been  asked,  "What  is  the 
rote  Fed^  tax  poKcy  plays  in  retirement 
income  Security?"  Clearly,  up  to  this  point  it 
has  playad  an  otivious  and  instrumental  one 
in  encouiaging  the  growth  of  the  private  pen- 
sion system— a  true  success  story  for  the 
orw-tialf  of  ttw  work  force  covered  tiy  private 
penskxis.  Ttw  three  policy  topics  described 
at>ove— doverage,  portability,  and  penston 
presen^alk>r>— are  choice  candidates  for  indu- 
sion  in  any  revised  retirement  policy  structure 
whk:h  sepks  to  improve  on  ttw  efficiency  of 
the  curre^  supplernental  empkjyer  plan  and 
indhndual  retirement  savings  framework.  Ttwt 
framewoik  is  essentially  a  voluntary  orw,  and 
we  in  ttw  Congress  must  tw  careful  to  recog- 
nize that  element  as  we  fashion  our  intended 
improvenfents. 

Pension  plans  provkle  ttw  largest  single 
source  of  new  investment  funds  to  our  capital 
markets.  To  err  in  our  policy  judgment  by  re- 
dudng  periston  growth  which  has  already  led 
to  the  accumulation  of  nearly  $2  trillkxi  urider 
private  aifd  put)lic  plans,  woukj  result  in  a  crip- 
pling of  ax  natiorwl  savif>gs  rate— already  low 
at  just  atx>ve  6  percent— and  place  enormous 
upward  pressure  on  interest  rates.  Increased 
effKiency  both  in  retirenwnt  berwfrt  delivery 
and  in  ta}f  equity  shoukl  be  our  bywords  in  the 
retirement  poUcy  arerw. 

Ttwse  {principles  form  the  basis  on  which 
ttw  fdkMing  features  of  the  pensk>n  portabil- 
ity legislanon  have  been  devetoped.  It  shoukJ 
tw  noted  ittwt  I  will  also  be  introdudng  a  corrv- 
panion  bHI  having  ttw  sanw  stwrt  titie,  but 
wtiich  contains  only  ttw  features  described  as 
being  amendments  to  ERISA  (H.R.  1962). 

Section  2  provkles  the  fdtowing  "Rndings 
anA  Dedaration  of  Policy."  Ttw  Congress 
finds  first,  that  the  penston  plan  asset  accu- 
mulations under  exiting  plans  are  increasingly 
being  distributed  at  job  termination  or  ottwr- 
wise  used  for  cunent  consumption,  thus  re- 
moving a  major  source  of  national  savings 
necessary  for  capital  fomrwtion;  and  because 
of  ttw  irKreasingly  mobile  nature  of  ttw  Na- 
tion's labor  force  and  because  of  the  lack  of 
an  effectve  pension  portatiility  mechanism, 
are  not  being  efficiently  utilized  to  pay  monthly 
berwfits  for  death,  disability,  and  retirement; 
and  seofid  ttwt  it  is  therefore  desirable  and 
in  ttw  interests  of  emptoyees  and  their  em- 
ptoyera  ttiat  emptoyees  and  the  penston  plans 
under  wtfch  ttwy  are  covered  tw  encouraged 
to  retain  accrued  twrwfits  for  payment  in  ttw 
form  of  r^ement  income  by  making  availat>le 
a  more  efficient  portat>ility  plan  arrangement 

The  Datoaration  of  Policy  states  ttwt— it  is 
heret>y  dadared  to  be  ttw  policy  of  this  Act  to 
further  n«tional  retirement  income  policies  tiy 
provkiing  for  portable  penston  plans — first 
whtoh  will  encourage  ttw  expanston  of  em- 
ptoyer  funded  pension  coverage  and  result  in 
a  nwre  affident  and  equitable  tax  and  retire- 
ment income  delivefy  system;  stkI  secondly, 
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monthly  berwfit  form  to  meet  death,  disat>illty, 
and  retirement  rweds. 

In  general,  titie  I  of  ttw  act  indudes  provi- 
storo  desigrwd  to  meet  ttw  first  goal  to  en- 
courage ttw  exparaton  of  emptoyer  funded 
penston  coverage  wtiich  wHI  result  in  a  more 
efficient  and  equitatito  retirement  inconw  de- 
livery system.  Towards  this  end.  Simplified 
Employee  Penstons,  [SEP's],  wtMch  meet  ttw 
definition  of  a  "perwion  plan"  under  ERISA 
(e.g.  because  of  emptoyer  contributions  to 
such  arrangements)  are  provided  renwdial 
relief  under  ERISA  with  reaped  to  reporting, 
disdosure,  participation,  fiduciary  standards, 
eto.  It  is  expected  ttwt  ttw  applkxtion  of  sim- 
plified and  more  appropriate  standards  under 
ERISA  ar>d  ttw  clarification  of  emptoyer  and 
plan  sponsor  duties  will  make  SEP  plans  more 
atbactive  to  emptoyers  who  have  not  previ- 
ously established  pension  plans.  In  addition,  a 
simplified  alterrwtive  salary  reduction  fonnula 
aHows  employees  to  "nwtch"  on  a  dollar-for- 
ddlar  basis  ttw  amount  of  emptoyer  contribu- 
tions made  to  a  SEP  on  their  behalf.  Ttw  ex- 
panston  of  pension  coverage  coukj  also  be 
expected  to  improve  as  a  result  of  ttw  permit- 
ted applRation  of  SEP  requirements  to  sepa- 
rate-lirws-of-business  as  defirwd  under  ttw 
Tax  Reform  Act 

Titte  I  provktes  rules  gerwrally  applk»t>le  to 
Simplified  Emptoyee  Penstons.  Section  101 
defirws  "simplified  emptoyee  pension  plan" 
under  ERISA  as  a  "perwion  plan"  consisting 
of  one  or  more  simpNfied  employee  perakxw. 
TtMs  merely  provkles  a  "handle"  for  title  I  pur- 
poses and  does  not  change  current  law. 

Section  102  requires  ttw  Department  of 
Labor  to  provkle  simplified  reporting  and  dis- 
dosure for  all  SEP  plans  (currentty  DOL  regu- 
lattorw  only  provkle  for  simplified  reporting 
and  disdosure  for  model  SEP's). 

Section  103  provkles  that  SEP  plans  will 
meet  ERISA  participation  and  vesting  mies  if 
ttwy  meet  current  SEP  partidpatton  arxj  vest- 
ing rules  as  defirwd  under  ttw  Interrwl  Reve- 
nue Code  (currentty  SEP  plans  vtolate  ERISA 
participation  rules  if  ttwy  use  the  3  out  of  5 
year  ruto). 

Under  section  104,  rww  distritxjtion  rules  for 
SEP's  replace  ttw  joint  and  sunnvor  mles  to 
wtiich  SEP  "plans"  are  cunentty  sut)ject  Ttw 
rules  woukJ  require  ttwt  ttw  spouse  tw  ttw 
berwfidary,  unless  spousal  consent  indKates 
ottwrwise.  Spousal  consent  woukl  also  have 
to  be  obtairwd  to  eled  out  of  a  "standard  re- 
tirement irKX>me  form."  Standard  retirement 
income  forms  indude  a  qualified  jdnt  and  sur- 
vivor annuity,  ottwr  joint  arto  single  life  annuity 
forms,  and  a  reconputed  annuity-like  distribu- 
tton  over  life  expectancy.  Ttw  distribution  rules 
under  section  408(a)(6)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  also  apply.  If  annuity  forms  are  pro- 
vkled  under  the  plan,  ttwn  ttw  autonwtic  form 
Is  a  joint  and  survivor  annuity  for  married  par- 
tidpante  and  a  singto  life  annuity  for  single 
participants.  In  addttton,  information  on  ttw 
effed  Onduding  possit>le  tax  consequences) 
of  electing  out  of  ttw  automata  option  must 
tw  supplied  topartidpanto. 

Section  105  exempts  SEP  plans  for  ERISA 
part  3  funding  requirements  (to  ttw  extent 
such  plans  migtit  be  structured  as  morwy  pur- 
dwse  pension  plans). 

Section  106  provkles  a  simplified  alternative 
to   ttw   salary   reduction   proviston   induded 
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under  ttw  Tax  Reform  Act  Ttw  formula  altows 
an  employee  to  contribute  on  a  salary  reduc- 
tion basis  in  an  amount  up  to  ttw  emptoyer's 
contrilMjtion  (wtvch  must  tw  on  a  percent-of- 
compensation  and/or  flat  dollar  twsis).  Ttw 
overall  limits  under  SEP's  on  empk>yer  and 
emptoyee  contritxitions  are  retained. 

Section  107  allows  emptoyere  to  establish 
SEP's  under  "separate  lines  of  busirwss"  as 
defirwd  urxler  the  Tax  Reform  Ad  of  1986. 

Under  Section  106,  ttw  amendments  under 
Titie  I  apply  with  reaped  to  taxabto  years  be- 
ginning after  Decamtwr  31, 1968. 

Under  title  II  of  the  ad  the  concept  of  a 
portable  perwton  plan  is  defirwd  as  a  SEP 
plan  wtvch  provkles  for  ttw  receipt  and  invest- 
ment of  distr1t>utiorw  from  qualified  penston 
plans  and  provkles  for  the  trarwfer  of  plan  irv 
vestment  accumulatiorw  to  ottwr  tax-qualified 
plans,  induding  other  portable  penston  plans. 
The  transfer  from  qualified  plans  to  portat>le 
penston  plans  of  nondeductitile  entotoyee 
contributions  woukl  also  be  permitted,  thus 
extending  a  portability  option  to  teachers  and 
ottwr  publk:  arxl  private  sedor  emptoyees 
wtK)  receive  distritxjtions  from  ttwir  contribu- 
tory penston  plans.  Qualified  plan  distritxitions 
that  woukl  ottwnvise  be  subjed  to  ttw  Tax 
Reform  Ad's  10-percent  earty  wittxlrawal  pert- 
alty  woukl  tw  encouraged  to  be  invested  and 
retained  for  retirement  purposes  t>y  meaiw  of 
their  ttansfer  to  portable  penston  plarw.  Em- 
ptoyer and  plan  sponsor  obligattons  urtoer 
portable  penston  plarts  woukl  tw  clarified,  arxl 
certainty  restored,  by  means  of  a  fiduciary 
safe-twrbor  rule  urxler  titie  I  of  ERISA. 

Titte  II  provkles  for  portabto  penston  plans. 
Under  section  201,  ERISA  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ckxle  are  anwnded  to  define  "Porta- 
t>le  Penston  Plan"  to  tw  a  SEP  plan  ttwt  corv 
tains  ttw  fdtowing  provistons  permitting  re- 
ceipt of  distritxitions  arxl  dired  transfere  from 
qualified  pension  plans  (induding  403(b) 
plans)  arxl  trarwfers  to  ottwr  qualified  plans, 
induding  portatito  penston  plans.  Ttw  term 
"Portabto  Pension  Plan"  means  a  simplified 
emptoyee  penston  plan  whtoh  provkles— first 
that  pursuant  to  a  written  election  by  any  indi- 
vklual  wtto  has  an  accrued  twrwfit  urxler  the 
plan  (or  ttw  indivkiual's  beneficiary  in  ttw 
event  of  the  indivkiual's  death)  and  spousal 
consent  is  provkled — ttwt  "aH  or  part  of  ttw 
accrued  berwfit  with  reaped  to  such  an  irxH- 
vidual  nwy  be  distributed  in  ttw  form  of  a 
dired  ttansfer  from  the  plan  to  a  portat>to  pen- 
ston plan  meeting  ttw  portability  requiremente, 
arxl  ttwt  disbibutions  from  ttw  plan,  only  to 
the  extent  of  a  "roltover  amounf '  descritwd  In 
new  section  402(e)(7)(B)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986,  may  be  made  in  ttw  form 
of  a  dired  transfer  from  ttw  portat>to  penston 
plan  to  a  qualified  penston  plan  described  in 
section  401(a)  of  ttw  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
arxl  secondly."  ttwt  ft  accepts  with  resped  to 
any  irxlivklual  each  of  ttw  fdlowtog — first  any 
ti^nsfer  to  the  portable  penston  plan  of  a  plan 
disbibution  which  is  not  indudibto  in  gross 
income  under  section  402(a)(5KA).  402(a)(7), 
402(a)(10)  (relating  to  nondeductibto  emptoy- 
ee contttxitions):  403(a)(4)(A),  403(b)(6),  or 
408(d)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986,  secorxl,  any  plan  dntrilxition  to  such 
plan  described  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 203(e)  or  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  section 
205(g)  0-e.  tiansfere  of  amounts  subied  to  the 
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10  percent  earty  wittxirawal  penalty),  and 
ttwd,  any  dired  transfer  to  such  plan  from  any 
ottwr  simplified  empk>yae  penston  pttn  or 
from  any  qualified  plan  deacribed  In  aedton 
401(a)  of  ttw  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Sections  202  ttvu  205  provkle  ttiat  portabto 
pension  plans  meeting  ttw  dWilMtion,  porta- 
bility, and  ottwr  simplified  empkyyee  penaton 
plan  requirenwnts  shall  be  conaklered  to  be 
qualified  penston  plans  under  section  401(a) 
of  ttw  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  ttw  foHowing 
purposes.  Five  year  inconw  averaging  wouM 
be  retained  witti  resped  to  qualified  plan 
amounts  trartsf  erred  to  portat)to  pemton  plans 
and  separately  accounted  for.  NondeducObto 
(after-tax)  emptoyee  contributions  wouU  be 
from  private,  federal,  state  and  tocal  qualified 
penston  plans  wouM  be  altowed  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  portat)to  perwton  plans  on  a  tax-free 
basis.  TtMs  is  accomplished  under  a  new  para- 
graph (10)  to  Interrwl  Revenue  Code  section 
402(a)  provkiing  ttwt  such  a  transfer  does  not 
disqualify  ttw  deductibto  and  nondedudiito 
portions  of  such  a  disbitxition  from  being  corv 
sklered  an  eligible  rdtover  amount  Rrwily, 
portattto  perwton  plarfs  must  provkle  for  dired 
trustee-to-taustee  ttansfers,  and  "cashouts" 
coUd  not  tw  rdled  over  (ttws  encouraging 
funds  to  be  kept  in  such  portat)to  perwton 
plans  rattwr  ttwn  to  be  cashed  out  and  used 
for  current  corwumption). 

Under  section  206,  a  fiduciary  safe-twitxx 
under  ERISA  Titte  I,  Part  4,  is  established  in 
order  to  darify  ttw  extent  of  the  duties  of  a 
"plan  sponsor"  arxl  to  provkle  certainty  to 
contrtxjting  emptoyers  and  plan  offerore  with 
resped  to  ttwir  duties  under  ttw  law.  Under 
ttiis  safe-twtxx  a  portat>to  penston  plan  wouU 
tw  treated  as  a  pilan  to  whtoh  ERISA  section 
404(c)  appltes.  that  is,  meets  ttw  emptoyee 
seif-direded  account  regulations  under  such 
section),  ttxjs  relieving  emptoyers  and  offerors 
of  much  of  ttw  fiduciary  liability  ttwt  has  to 
date  served  as  orw  of  ttw  significant  twrriere 
to  emptoyer  estat>listinwnt  of  penston  plarw 
(e.g.  see  Ctwpter  5  of  the  "State  of  Snwll 
Business:  A  Report  of  the  Presklent",  May 
1985).  At  least  orw  of  ttw  indivklual  or  pooled 
investment  options  urxler  the  safe-lwit»r 
wouM  have  to  tw  principally  backed  by  U.S. 
Treasury  obligations— to  serve  as  an  invest- 
ment safe-twtxx  for  emptoyees  arxl  has  the 
default  option  in  ttw  case  another  option  is 
not  chosen  by  ttw  participant 

Ttw  proviston  urxler  section  207  anwrxls 
ERISA  and  ttw  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
altow  for  the  transfer  to  a  portat>to  perwton 
plan  from  a  tax  quaified  plan  of  the  proaont 
value  of  ttw  entire  rxxiforfeitat)to  twrwfit  of  a 
parttoipant— or  the  partidpanf  s  spouse  In  ttw 
case  of  the  deatti  of  a  participant— wittxxit 
such  transfer  being  a  vtolation  of  ttw  restric- 
tions urxler  ERISA  sectiofw  203(e)  and  (g)  or 
IRC  sectiorw  41 1  (a)  and  41 7(e).  This  proviston 
allows  emptoyers  an  option  to  relieve  ttwir  ad- 
ministrative burderw  in  conrwction  wHh  the 
berwfits  of  tsrmirwted  emptoyooa  emptoyers 
may  dx)ose  orw  or  more  portat>to  perwton 
plans  to  make  such  ttarwfars;  at  the  employ- 
er's option  emptoyees  may  alao  tw  given  a 
dxMce — wtiito  also  extandtog  to  such  emptoy- 
ees ttw  opportunity  to  have  ttwir  twrwfits  paid 
in  a  retirement  inconw  form.  Ttw  amount 
tianaferred  may  optionally  exdude  that  portton 
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of  ttw  vMlMl  bwMM  attributiMe  to  non-de- 
dudlito  wnptoy—  oonMmlion*.  Such  trara- 
tart  vKwId  to  MibiscI  to  any  afipicable  apouft- 
■i  conwiit  wquiwnwnte  und«r  tto  tranrterring 
piaa  In  addWon,  Mich trarataraimy  te  made 

toltM  MtfiMit  ttw  niwiaMa  mniinn  Dian  makas 
ipaciii  pwMrton  to  aaparataly  account  tar 
auch  tonaiclariaa  opNonal  benefit  fonns  and 
dMrtbutan  raaWdtona  idanlical  to  the  optional 
tonna  md  raaWdlon  applcable  under  the 
ftanafarrinQ  plan. 

To  the  aoctont  a  plan  sponsor  would  voKm- 
taily  chooae  to  make  a  lump-sum  castvout 
whteh  would  to  autiiact  to  tto  10  percent  ad- 
dHonal  tax  aaity  wNhdrawal  penalty  (added  t>y 
Ito  Tax  Ratonn  Ad  of  1906).  the  plan  would 
IMM*  to  pRwfcle  that  such  dtotribulion  to  di- 
racHy  franalaffad  to  a  portable  pension  plan. 
Of  couraa.  a  plan  sponsor  wouM  not  to  re- 
quirad  to  make  such  a  dtotribution  or  transfer 

Under  section  206.  generally,  tto  effective 
data  tor  tide  n  is  wMh  respect  to  taxable  years 
bai^nning  after  December  31, 1968;  tto  provi- 
aiona  of  section  207  apply  on  January  1, 
1969.  eoccepi  that  plan  amendments  need  not 
to  made  before  January  1, 1991. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  UtENT  LOTT 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
HOTT8K  or  RSPBBSKMTATIVES 


Tuesdoy.  April  7.  1987 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunily  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion tto  script  of  a  speech  written  by  Mr.  Kerv 
nath  Howwd  Wong  for  tto  Voice  of  Democra- 
cy broadcast  scriptwriting  contest  sponsored 
by  tto  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  tto  United 
States  and  Us  ladtes  auxilary.  Mr.  Wong,  a  16- 
year-oM  senkx  at  GuMport  (MS)  High  School. 
was  selected  aa  tto  Mlssisnippi  winner  for  this 
contest  and  competed  on  tto  natnnal  level 
for  scholarship  money.  I  am  very  proud  to 
have  such  an  outstandhig  young  man  as  Mr. 
Wong  living  in  my  dntrict  and  representing  my 
State.  This  year's  contest  theme  was  "Tto 
Chalenge  of  American  Citizenship,"  and  I  be- 
leve  my  odtoagues  wouM  benefit  from  read- 
ing Mr.  Wong's  perceptnns  on  tfm  theme. 

The  Chaluiks  or  Amkucui  Citizxiiship 
(By  Kenneth  Howard  Wong) 

It  is  unlike  anything  else  In  the  world- 
unique  In  a  myriad  of  ways.  It  aounds  like  a 
goal  tnit  Is  more  of  a  Journey.  It  Is  old.  weU 
omr  300  years,  yet  its  fire  baa  not  dimmed. 
Wavered,  peritaps.  but  It  always  returns 
with  the  same  InHliant  light  as  when  it 
tiegan.  It  is  a  difficult  path,  but  the  rewards 
are  aa  rich  as  any  you  could  ever  find.  It  is  a 
path  of  freedom  and  security,  darkness  and 
light,  larlnfas  sod  mirth.  But  most  of  all.  It 
bekmgs  to  everyone;  the  path  allows  any 
who  choose  It  to  attempt  It.  Some  fall,  but 
many  more  succeed,  and  find  that  they 
make  toth  themselves  and  their  nation 
l>etter  aa  they  face  The  Challenge  of  Ameri- 
can Clttaenshlp. 

One  definition  of  challenge  Is;  the  demand 
of  a  soldier  on  sentry.  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent metaphor  In  describing  this  Idea  of 
American  Clttaenshlp.  It  Is  the  nation  Amer- 
ica that  calls  us  to  step  forward,  to  advance 
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aiKl  bfe  recognised,  to  face  our  challenge. 
When]  we  aoo^t  American  dtisenahlp.  our 
is  owed  to  one  nation  and  no 
other  bower  has  claim  to  It.  While  It  may 
this  concept  is  a  cornerstone  of 
our  strength.  Its  singularity  demands  dear- 
purpose,  for  extraneous  concerns 
exist  to  distract  the  unwary.  Slngu- 
ites  love  of  country,  for  the  Ameri- 
can must  renounce  the  rest  of  the  calls  and 
emtirace  the  one  he  or  she  meet  wants— 
Amerita's.  Singularity  means  strength,  for 
ail  Atnerlcans  follow  the  same  shining 
l>eacoa.  and  are  united  In  their  unique  chal- 
lenge. The  Challenge  of  American  Citizen- 
ship. 

The  I  person  challenged  by  the  sentry 
might  I  have  l>een  sent  to  relieve  the  guard 
from  duty.  This  is  the  key  facet  of  our  task, 
the  ts^  of  service.  We  as  Americans  must 
be  prepared  to  emulate  the  new  guard. 
When  the  relief  takes  up  watch,  all  is  quiet. 
The  cSmp  is  safe.  The  people  are  protected. 
The  relief  crew  is  charged  with  malntAinIng 
the  security  of  that  outpost— a  duty  very 
similar  to  the  one  of  all  Americans. 

The  forging  of  our  nation  was  bathed  in 
the  fires  of  war  and  the  blood  of  patriots. 
From  that  fire  came  a  united  people  and 
new  ideas.  A  nation  was  bom  where  all  men 
were  treated  equal,  where  the  government 
and  tl)e  people  shared  mutual  rights  and  re- 
sponst>llltles.  where  every  person  had 
w<Hlh,  and  where  the  rights  of  num  were 
presei^ved.  America  wrote  In  its  Constitution 
a  document  never  to  be  repeated  or 
matcl^ed.  It  was  an  Idea,  a  superstructure 
whlchl  200  years  of  time  have  failed  to  mar. 
The  donstltutlon  embodied  the  virtues  that 
the  founding  fathers  wanted  our  nation  to 
have. 

As  pew  sentries,  we  must  preserve  our 
hometuid.  We  must  face  the  rigors  and 
trials  of  the  world  with  strength  and  cour- 
age, ft  is  not  enough  to  rest  on  the  fine 
woi±  af  the  last  guard.  Everyone  of  us  must 
matclt  the  first  guards  ability.  The  virtues, 
the  Icleas,  the  strengths  of  our  nation  must 
remalp  safe.  And  we  are  the  ones!  Each  one 
of  us  hss  a  duty.  That  duty  is  to  safeguard 
our  nation.  The  enemy  may  be  a  fiery  war- 
monger or  may  l>e  a  slow,  subtle  corrosive 
force.  But  regardless  of  its  form,  we  as  sen- 
tries must  repel  it.  We  must  keep  away 
those  forces  that  seek  to  wound  oiur  nation 
for  dtcades,  the  foimdatlon  of  our  nation 
has  remained  free  and  pure.  Noble  men 
have  died  in  its  service.  As  the  new  watch, 
can  we  do  any  less? 

The  road  is  not  easy  to  walk.  Our  stay  as 
sentries  may  l>e  long  and  difficult.  But  we 
caimcft  falter  In  our  guard,  for  everyone  of 
us  must  be  strong  so  that  the  mOlon  is 
strong.  The  challenge  of  American  citizen- 
ship lielongs  not  to  a  select  group  of  defend- 
ers, imt  rather,  the  task  falls  at  everyone's 
feet.  Our  challenge  is  to  be  the  sentry. 
Wheq  the  nation  calls  us  to  step  forward, 
when  the  previous  generation  steps  down 
and  Hands  to  us  the  mantle  of  responsibil- 
ity, we  must  be  ready  to  face  our  challenge. 
With  steely  gaze  and  Iron  resolve,  we  must 
stand  firm  and  accept  that  mantle,  saying  in 
our  tiearts,  minds  and  spirits  the  deep  con- 
vlctloii  of  the  American  citizen. 

My  forefathers  have  keep  you  safe. 
ThroBgh  trail  and  tribulation,   and  now, 

America,  I  accept  your  challenge,  to 

tef  end  my  beloved  nation. 


April  7,  1987 


April  7,  1987 


DUTY  SUSPENSION  BILL  FOR 
MAtlNETIC  VIDEO  TAPE 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OPCAUPORltXA 

nr  THX  iBOUSC  or  rkprsskntativcs 
iday.  April  7.  1987 

Mr.  MAT6UI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce a  duty  suspenston  bill  for  magnetk:  video 
tape  on  whfch  pictures  or  pictures  and  sound 
tove  been  facorded,  commonly  referred  to  as 
video  cassettes.  These  tapes  tove  in  tto  past 
been  impofted  duty  free  under  tto  Nairobi 
protocol  to  tto  Florence  agreement  which 
was  first  implemented  In  tto  United  States  by 
tto  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Mate- 
rials Importation  Act  of  1962. 

Duty-free  status  for  such  video  cassettes 
expired  on  August  11,  1985.  Many  of  tto 
video  cassettes  imported  Into  tto  United 
States  are  produced  in  beneficiary  devetoping 
countries  ftHizing  component  materials  of 
United  States  and  tfiird  courrtry  origin.  These 
materials  ete  used  to  produce  blank  video 
cassettes.  Thereafter,  motion  pictures  are  du- 
plicated on  these  blank  cassettes,  and  tto  re- 
suiting  proarammed  cassettes  are  then  im- 
ported into  me  United  States. 

It  is  my  jurxlerstarKling  ttot  under  existing 
law  such  vneo  cassettes  are  entitled  to  duty- 
free treatmpnt  under  tto  generalized  system 
of  preferences,  l-lowever,  tiiere  is  some  dis- 
agreement on  this  point  This  legislation  is  irv 
terxled  to  darify  ttot  such  video  cassettes  are 
entitled  to  duty-free  treatment 

Tto  duty|free  treatment  provided  under  this 
bill  woukj  enend  from  August  11, 1985,  to  De- 
cember 31  .|  1990. 

HJl. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaenUitives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1  MAGNETIC  VIDEO  TAPE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
amended  takr  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"913.00 


.  Oior  biiin 


SECTION  L  OEFBCnVE  DATK 

(a)  IM  OmzRAi..— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphKb),  the  amendment  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered or  i^thdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  after  the  date  that  is  IS  days 
after  the  dfXe  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  RbuDttioation.- Notwithstanding  sec- 
Uon  514  <tf  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  upon  a  request  fUed 
with  the  appropriate  customs  officer  before 
the  date  that  Is  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  any  entry  of  an  article 
descrllied  Jn  item  913.00  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(as  amendM  by  this  Act)  that  was  made- 
CD  after  August  11. 1985,  and 

(2)  on  or  liefore  the  date  that  is  IS  days 
after  the  i  ate  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  11(  luldated  or  rellquldated  as  though 
such  entrj  occurred  on  the  day  after  the 


date  that  Is  16  days  after  the  uale  u!  cuatA- 
ment  of  this  Act. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 
WEAKNESSES  ANALYZED 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  HKW  JXRSKT 

nr  THE  Bousi  or  beprbskhtattves 
Tuesday,  April  7,1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  montto 
tfwre  tove  been  increasing  reports  of  finan- 
cially troubled  property-casualty  insurance 
companies.  Tto  Sut>committee  on  Commerce, 
Consumer  Protection  and  Competitiver>ess  Is 
studyir>g  ttiis  situation  ctosely.  Since  all  Mem- 
t>ers  of  Cor)gress  may  to  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress tfiis  problem,  I  am  Inserting  in  tto 
Record  an  artide  from  tto  Jourrud  of  Com- 
merce ttot  explains  tto  tests  used  to  ascer- 
tain tto  finarKaal  condition  of  Insurers.  Tto  ar- 
ticle describes  omnious  indications  of  a  wors- 
ening situation  ttot  cannot  to  ignored: 

Mors  P/C  iMsuazss  Show  Wkakhxssis  » 

TEST 

(By  James  Nolan) 

New  York.- Based  on  their  1985  finandal 
statements.  37  percent  of  the  nation's  major 
property/casualty  Insurance  companies 
failed  four  or  more  crucial  financial  tests  of 
their  solvency,  according  to  a  new  report. 

That  percentage  is  up  from  28  percent  the 
year  before. 

A  company  failing,  four  or  more  of  11 
such  tests  is  put  on  a  so-called  early-warning 
watch  list  by  the  National  Association  of  In- 
s\u-ance  Commissioners.  A  company  on  the 
list  is  singled  out  for  special  audit  by  regula- 
tors in  its  home  state. 

The  private  study  was  published  by  Con- 
ning Si  Co.,  Hartford-based  insurance  actu- 
aries and  consultants,  and  circulated  to  8ul>- 
scrit>ers  in  February.  The  financial  state- 
ments portrayed  the  results  of  operations 
for  198S. 

David  A.  Schupp,  a  Conning  vice  president 
said  the  firm's  report  is  an  objective  applica- 
tion of  the  NAIC  test  formula  and  not  a  sep- 
arate evaluation  of  the  companies. 

The  tests  are  ratios  drawn  between  sepa- 
rate financial  statement  items.  For  example, 
the  overall  test  is  the  premium  written  to 
surplus. 

"A  company's  surplus  provides  a  (nishlon 
for  absorbing  at>ove  average  losses,"  the 
NAIC  says.  "The  ratio  measures  the  adequa- 
cy of  this  cushion.  The  higher  the  ratio,  the 
more  risk  the  company  bears.  .  .  ." 

Conning  applied  the  tests  to  financial 
statements  of  300  of  the  major  insurers  who 
write  75  percent  of  the  commercial  proper- 
ty/casualty business.  On  the  average,  the 
companies  failed  only  one  test. 

But  the  consolidated  accounts  for  some 
substantial  insurers  has  lifted  eyebrows. 

American  International  Group,  a  major 
force  in  Insurance  worldwide,  failed  four  of 
the  tests.  National  Union  Fire  Instirance  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  AIG's  primary  casualty 
underwriter,  failed  nine  tests. 

Chubb's  Corp.'s  consolidated  figures  show 
six  tests  failed. 

Cigna  Corp.  failed  seven.  Insurance  Co.  of 
North  America.  (Tlgna's  proiierty/casualty 
sulxldiary.  failed  six  tests. 

General  Felnsurance  Corp.,  the  nation's 
largest  relnsiuer,  failed  six. 

Hartford  Fire  Consoldlated  faUed  five. 

Transamerlca  Consolidated  failed  five. 
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Filially.  U8F&0  faOed  six. 

All  of  the  companies  were  furnished 
copies  of  the  preceding  test  result  observa- 
tions and  asked  for  comment.  None  chose  to 
do  so. 

The  companies  filed  statements  for  1986 
results  with  the  regulators  early  this 
month.  Privately,  the  major  brokers  are 
putting  those  statements  through  the  test 
process  as  fast  as  they  obtain  duplicates  of 
the  reports. 

But  industry-wide  assessments  of  the  re- 
sults must  await  this  year's  woric  by  actuar- 
ial firms  such  as  Coimlng. 

The  tests  were  devised  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Commissioners  in  the 
mid- 19708.  They  tove  l>een  the  focus  of  a 
great  deal  of  argument  since. 

Independent  insiu-ance  agents  who  sell  to 
small  businesses  and  home  and  auto  owners 
tove  been  begging  the  NAIC  for  years  for 
access  to  the  test  results. 

The  NAIC  has  refused,  fearing  a  "run-on- 
the-bank"  reaction  by  agents  who  wUl  pull 
their  business  away  from  a  company  failing 
four  or  more  tests. 

In  addition.  NAIC  says,  the  agents  could 
take  the  measure  of  the  companies  them- 
selves with  nothing  more  sophisticated  than 
a  pocket  calculator.  The  reports  are  public 
documents  and  the  NAIC  publishes  a  how- 
to-do-it  giiide  to  make  the  calculations. 

But  the  task  would  \>e  substantial.  There 
are  some  3,461  companies  writing  property/ 
casiuUty  Insiumnce.  All  file  annual  reports. 
However,  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  written 
by  some  900  companies  licensed  in  most  of 
the  50  states. 

Privately,  state  officers  of  the  Independ- 
ent Insurance  Agents  of  America  say  they 
want  the  states  to  past  laws  tn»fcing  the  text 
data  public. 

Meanwhile  the  agents  cast  atout  to  take 
the  measure  of  an  insurance  company's  fi- 
nancial well  toli>g.  Will  the  claims  get  paid? 

For  a  store  front  Insurance  agent,  the  t>e8t 
l>et  is  to  Join  a  country  club.  Especially  a 
dub  where  insurance  brokers  golf. 

Never  mind  poring  over  Insurance  compa- 
ny annual  financial  statements.  Never  mind 
reading  the  reports  from  the  A.M,  Best  C^., 
Standard  Si  Poors  or  a  host  of  other  diligent 
actuarial  numt>er  crunchers.  Just  take  the 
questions  to  the  first  tee  Sunday  morning. 
And.  of  course,  be  in  a  foursome  with  a 
major  insurance  broker. 

Ttot's  the  best  off-the-record  advice  from 
state  regulators  and  actuaries  who  work  ev- 
eryday on  the  question  of  Insurance  compa- 
ny financial  solvency. 

Right  now,  the  major  insurance  brokers 
are  getting  annual  reports  from  the  compa- 
nies themselves,  reports  in  which  the  com- 
putes confess  their  finandal  shortcomings. 
These  appear  in  their  failure  to  pass  finan- 
cial ratio  tests  devised  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners.  The  re- 
ports, public  docimients,  were  filed  with  the 
states  March  1. 

The  major  brokers  which  sell  commercial 
insurance  to  corporate  America  get  the  data 
through  their  reinsurance  "intermediaries," 
as  they  are  called.  There  is  no  law  telling 
tto  insurance  companies  to  file  copies  of 
their  statements  with  the  brokers,  but  there 
is  a  higher  demand.  Dollars.  The  reinsur- 
ance brokers  tell  the  insurers  that  If  they 
want  to  do  business,  they  must  put  their  fi- 
nancial statements  on  the  line. 

But  the  store  front  agents— some  300,000 
of  them— who  sell  auto  and  homeowners  in- 
surance toven't  got  the  clout.  They're  not 
rich  enough  to  hire  analysts  to  slog  through 
the  numl>ers.  And  they're  not  at  all  hai^y 
with  the  situation. 
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They  think  they  tove  reason.  For  one 
thing,  the  agents  are  much  more  important 
to  the  volume  of  the  Industry.  They  outadl 
the  big  brokers  by  far. 

Of  the  $144  billion  American  spends  on 
property /castulty  insurance  every  year,  tto 
corporations  q>end  only  $11  billion  In  pre- 
miums for  liability  Insursnce. 

A  much  bigger  slice  goes  for  the  automo- 
bile. Motorists  who  Imy  polides  from  tto 
store  fronts  spend  $38  billion  for  liability  to- 
surance  and  $21  billion  for  auto  damage,  tto 
Insurance  Information  Institute  says. 

Throw  In  the  commercial  auto  buyers,  and 
you  get  a  $61  billion  outlay  for  auto  Insur- 
ance. Then  add  the  $14  billion  In  homeown- 
ers Insurance  and  you  get  quite  a  flow  of 
cash  in  and  out  of  those  store  fronts. 

Wtot  would  the  agents  get  if  ttoy  were 
given  access  to  the  NAIC  test  results  for  all 
companies?  Would  they  then  learn  to  pick 
out  the  lemons,  the  companies  avoided  as 
shaky? 

Hardly,  says  an  actuary  at  one  of  tto  na- 
tional consulting  firms. 

"The  true  measure  of  a  company  is:  would 
you  buy  It?  You  are  not  going  to  answer 
ttot  question  unless  you  go  in  there  and 
look  at  the  books.  No  agent  or  broker  for 
that  matter,  can  afford  that.  "  he  said. 

NAIC  EARLY  WARNING  TESTS-198(M5 
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TRIBUTE  TO  KNIGHTS  AND 
LADIES  OF  MACLAT  JX7NIOR 
mOH  SCHOOL 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

orcAuroBMu 

nr  THX  HOtTSK  or  RIPRXSBITATrVB 

Tuesday.  April  7,1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  trtxjte  to  a  truly  outstanding  group  of  stu- 
dents, the   Knigfrts  and   l.adns  of  Charles 
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Maday  Junior  Hlfl^  School.  The  Knights  and 
Ladaa  ara  a  group  of  30  honor  aludents  from 
Paooima.  CA  dadkalad  to  aarving  tttair  school 
md  conimunily.  TNb  yaar  tha  students  have 
Joined  the  IgM  agirinat  drugs  and  have 
DMNtad  to  moUtaa  their  community  toward  the 
(feeam  of  a  dnig  free  aodely. 

Aa  a  symbol  of  their  efforts  to  branch  out  to 
thair  community,  the  students  have  created  a 
'tkaam  Tree."  This  4-foot  copper  tree  bears 
over  5.000  fol  leawee,  each  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  a  student  who  has  pledged  not  to  let 
drugs  destroy  his  or  her  dream. 

The  Knights  «id  Ladtae  have  traveled 
threuslttui  the  Slate  of  Caifomia  presenting 
their  program.  "Dont  Ijat  Ougs  Deetroy  Your 
Dreama"  which  indudaa  a  student-made 
sidoehow.  a  stsge  presentation,  songs  and 
conteats.  Everywhere  they  go,  the  Maday  stu- 
danla  oolect  signatures  for  their  "Dream 
Tree"  and  convinoe  other  students  to  take  a 
slwid  agsinst  drugs.  By  bringing  their  program 
to  elementwy  schools,  the  Knights  and  Ladtes 
hsM  become  positive  role  models  for  younger 


TNe  weei(  the  Knights  and  Ladtes  are  visit- 
ing Waahingtoa  DC.  By  worldng  after  school 
and  on  weekends,  this  determined  group  has 
esmed  ttw  money  to  travel  to  ttte  Natton's 
Capital.  The  students  wM  present  tneii  anti- 
dnjg  program  at  BeeH  Elementary  Sdttoot  In 
Rocfcvlle.  MD.  They  will  also  take  the  opportu- 
rikf  to  ieem  firsthand  about  our  Natkxi's  Gov- 
ernment and  history  by  watching  Congress  in 
aession  and  touring  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
FBI  wd  the  Natnnal  Archives. 

It  is  my  dMinct  pleasura  and  horKX  to  join 
with  my  coHeaquos  to  pay  tribute  to  these  fine 
sludsnis  of  Maday  Junior  High  School  who, 
through  dedkxtton  and  hard  worK  are  leading 
ttwir  community  in  saying  no  to  drugs. 


SCHOOL-BASED  ADOLESCENT 
HEALTH  SERVICES 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

orcujrommA 

ni  TBX  HonsB  or  bbpbbsbhtativxs 

Tuesday,  April  7. 1987 

Mr.  lyULlER  of  Cflifbmia.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  I  was  privileged  to  introduce  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Waxman  and  Mr.  Atkins,  the 
School-Based  Adolescent  Health  Amend- 
ments of  1966.  Unfortunately,  Congress  did 
not  act  on  the  bHI.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an  origi- 
nal coaponsor  of  H.R.  1609,  the  School- 
Baaed  Adolescent  Amendments  of  1987.  with 
my  odeaguoB  Mr.  Waxman,  IMr.  Dinqeu-,  and 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Our  legislation  wouk)  provkle 
funds  on  a  demonstration  basis  to  pul)ik:  and 
private  entities  to  deliver  comprehensive 
health  sendees  to  adolescents  within  or  adja- 
oant  to  schools. 

This  legislatton  addresses  the  special  health 
and  social  service  needs  of  adolescents,  es- 
pedaly  ttnae  in  tow-income  communities,  by 
prcwidtog  a  range  of  servk»s  inchxSng  acute 
general  medtoine,  chronic  ger)eral  medicine, 
immunizattons,  first  akl  and  hygiene,  sports 
physicals,  drug  and  aioo/M  abuse  programs, 
fainly  planning  counseing  and  servwes,  pre- 
natal care,  and  referrals  for  special  care.  This 
assistance  wouU  be  provided  only  to  those 
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that  agreed  that  the  adolescem 
popul4tton  wouk]  benefit  from  these  services, 
asevitfenced  by  its  contributkxi  of  a  portton  of 
ttw  nneuary  funding. 

Mr.  jSpeaker,  the  need  for  these  servk»s  is 
even  greater  today  ttian  it  was  1  year  ago. 

Amfrican  teenagers,  especially  low-income 
teens,!  are  ttie  most  underserved  arid  medial- 
ly neglected  segment  of  our  populatton.  Teens 
have  liigher  rates  of  acute  medk^l  condtttons 
than  ijny  other  age  group,  but  ttie  towest  phy- 
skaanVMtrate. 

We  know  more  now  than  we  dkl  a  year  ago 
about. students'  and  communities'  interest  in 
devek)pir^  ttiese  servnes  arKi  the  t>er>efits 
students  have  derived  from  their  use. 

We  confklentiy  can  stete  tftat  First,  adoles- 
cent health  servk^s  programs  are  openirig 
serosa  the  country,  and  States  and  conHnuni- 
ties  are  demonstrating  an  increased  interest; 
second,  students  are  using  tfie  servnes  in 
large  numbers;  third,  servk»s  are  effective  in 
redudig  students'  health  problems,  akx>hol 
and  (tijg  use,  teen  pregnancy,  and  dropping 
out  ol  school;  and  fourth,  adolescent  health 
servKes  are  cost-effective  and  prevent  more 
serkM^  health  and  social  prot)lems. 

Addtoscent  health  services  programs  are 
openifig  across  ttie  country,  arid  States  and 
comniunities  are  demonstrating  an  increased 
intere^ 

Acdsptance  of  these  programs  is  demon- 
stratep  by  ttie  rapkl  growth  in  ttieir  numt>ers. 
In  19^,  tfiere  were  23  school-tiased  health 
servKiss  centers  for  adolescents;  today,  ttiere 
are  76  in  full  operatton  in  22  Stetes,  and  aiv 
otfier  100  are  in  ttie  planning  stages. 

In  1986  atone.  14  Stete  task  forces  In  Coto- 
rado.  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Ftorida,  Louisi- 
ana, Maine,  Mwhigan,  New  YorK  New  Mexkx), 
Ohto., Oklahoma.  South  Carolina.  Texas,  and 
Virgiiila  recommended  conskteratton  of  com- 
prefievisive  health  services  in  school  settings. 
Missouri's  Maternal  and  Child  Health  De- 
partment will  create  a  regonal  administration 
for  school-based  adolescent  health  sennces. 
MKtii^'s  Publk:  Health  Department  has 
issued  a  5-year  plan  calling  for  establishment 
of  100  comprehensive  adolescent  health  serv- 
ne  centers  in  schools.  To  begin  implementing 
this  dan,  the  Governor's  budget  this  year  calls 
for  $1.2  milNon  in  support  of  existing  and  new 
sites. 

Sti|derrts  are  using  ttie  servk»s  in  large 
numtlers. 

BeNveen  70  and  65  percent  of  students  erv 
rolle(|  in  schools  whk:h  provkle  ttiese  servKes 
in  K^tsas  City.  MO;  Dallas,  TX;  St  Paul,  MN; 
and  Ctik»go,  IL,  use  the  clinks.  The  clink:  In 
West  Dallas  served  more  than  3.200  teen- 
agers during  1 1 .000  clink:  visits.  The  DuSable 
Clink}  in  Chk»go  reports  ttiat.  In  Its  first  year 
of  ofsration,  ttiere  were  12,800  dink:  visits. 

In  tact  for  some  students,  clink»  kx:ated  in 
or  near  sctiools  may  be  their  only  source  of 
heattti  care.  At  ttie  school-based  dink:  in  a 
Kansas  City  high  school,  nearly  63  percent  of 
the  ttudents  using  the  dink:  indk»ted  they 
would  not  have  gone  elsewtiere  for  treaiment 
of  thbir  problem.  A  Fulton.  GA.  sophomore  at 
Carver  High  School  wtio  used  the  near-sdiool 
dink:  for  a  cheerleading  physical  was  recently 
quotM  in  ttie  Atiante  Constitijtion:  "I  came 
herei  because  it's  dose  and  my  sctiool  is 
ck>s#.  It  makes  it  more  comfortable  to  me  be- 
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cause  a  k>^  of  my  friends  come  here.  It's  the 
only  place  tiey  can  afford." 

Services  provkted  are  effective  in  redudng 
studenf  s  health  problems,  alcohol  and  drug 
use,  teen  ipregnancy,  and  dropping  out  of 
school. 

Since  near  or  in-school  health  seonces  are 
ttie  primary  or  sote  health  care  provkler  for  a 
sut>stantial  proportion  of  the  students,  dink» 
in  maKx  iMes  report  diagnosing  extremely 
large  numi^ers  of  significantiy,  yet  prevkxjsly 
undetecte(^  health  problems,  induding  hyper- 
tenston.  diabetes,  asttima,  heart  murmurs, 
viawn  protajems,  and  sexually  transmitted  dis- 


School-b|»ed  health  sennces  have  also 
proven  effective  in  redudng  ttie  high  rate  of 
akx)hol  and  drug  abuse  among  teens.  Not  one 
of  the  students  who  completed  Kansas  City's 
dink:  treatthent  programs  for  akx>ix)l  and  drug 
abuse  was  dted  again  for  disciplinary  action. 
A  similar  program  serving  native  Amerk»n 
teenagers  in  New  Mexkx)  offers  an  effective 
peer  prevention  program  to  reverse  the  tiagk: 
Increase  of  injuries  and  deattis  related  to 
drinking  and  driving  on  ttie  reservatkxi. 

While  tike  proportion  of  visits  to  most 
school-based  health  programs  for  general 
medkane  Is  four  to  five  times  higher  ttian  for 
visits  for  prenatal  care  or  family  planning,  and 
controversy  has  indisputatity  surrounded  ttiese 
programs.  The  results,  however,  are  impres- 
sive: reduced  rates  of  teen  t}irths,  k}w  bkttv 
weight  babies  bom  to  teens,  repeat  pregnan- 
cies, and  abhool  dropout  of  teen  mothers. 

Since  1976,  dinks  in  St  Paul  high  schools 
stiow  ttiat  birtfi  rates  to  teenage  girls  dropped 
by  almost  40  percent  In  addition,  80  percent 
of  those  teenage  girls  who  delivered  and  kept 
ttieir  babies  completed  high  school. 

Ttie  Du9abie  dink:  reports  ttiat  ttiere  were 
no  repeat  j  pregnancies  among  ttie  teen  girts 
wtio  received  prenatal  care  at  ttie  clink:  and 
that  9  outjof  ttie  10  girts  who  gave  birth  deliv- 
ered normW  txrttiweight  t>at>ies. 

Ttie  teen  clink:  in  Fulton.  GA.  opened  on 
ttie  Carver  High  Sctiool  campus  in  1980.  Sta- 
tistics show  the  rate  of  bat>ies  bom  to  young 
girls  in  the  Carver  High  School  area  dropped 
by  35  perqent  between  1980  and  1985.  Fulton 
County  school  offk:ials  estimate  as  well,  a  35- 
percent  reduction  In  pregnancies  among  all 
teenagers  in  ttie  Carver  area. 

Adolescent  health  services  are  cost-effec- 
tive and  prevent  more  serious  health  and 
social  problems. 

Schools  and  communities  are  already  realiz- 
ing cost  savings  as  a  result  of  assuring  afford- 
atile  and  accessit>le  health  servk»s  to  teen- 
agers at  or  near  ttieir  sdiools.  We  know  ttiat 
students  ire  at>sent  from  sctiool  much  less 
frequently  i^  as  a  result  of  illness  or  seeking 
care  elsewtiere.  And  many  communities  al- 
ready are  reporting  declines  in  ttie  tiospitaliza- 
tion  rates  for  adolescents  served  t>y  sdioot- 
t)ased  dirvcs,  resulting  in  decreased  costa  for 
ttie  communities,  hospitals,  and  families  as 
well. 

Ottier  ifnportant  improvements  in  teenage 
well-t)ein9  as  well  as  savings  to  taxpayers, 
are  also  avktent  from  ttiese  pkxieering  serv- 
Kos.  Recuction  of  teen  pregnancies  is  not 
only  bene  Fwial  to  the  teenager  and  her  family 
but  is  aeo  major  cost  savings  to  Federal. 
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State,  and  tocal  govemmenta  in  health,  social 
aervice,  and  later  costs. 

Teens  are  at  htgtiest  risk  for  delivering  a 
tow  birthweight  infant  We  know  that  for  every 
$1  invested  ki  prenatal  care  high  risk  women, 
more  ttian  $3  is  saved  In  expensive  medteal 
care  for  tow  birttiweight  infants.  Teenage  girls 
served  by  dink»  are  delivering  chiklren  after 
appropriate  earty  prenatal  care,  reaulting  hi 
few  tow  birttiweight  infants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is 
some  opposition  to  the  notion  of  provking 
health  sendees  to  teenagers  near  or  at  their 
schools— a  concern  that  they  encourage 
sexual  promiscuity  and  effect  an  increase  in 
ttie  number  of  abortions  arnong  teenagers. 
However,  none  of  tiiis  opposition  is  grounded 
in  sound  data.  In  fact  evktence  demonsbates 
ttiat  the  opposite  is  true.  In  Baltimore.  MD. 
wtien  such  servtoes  were  provkted  ki  dose 
proximity  to  two  schools,  teens  wtio  received 
medtoal  seorices  and  health  education  serv- 
ices actually  delayed  sexual  activity  signifi- 
cantty.  The  rate  of  pregnancy  among  users 
also  decreased  by  over  30  percent  over  a  2- 
year  period,  thereby  preduding  a  need  for 
atxxtion  or  alternatives  to  atxxtion.  By  com- 
parison, the  pregnancy  rate  among  teens  in 
ttie  community  wtio  dkl  not  use  ttie  health 
servk:es  kwreased  58  percent 

In  addition,  preNminary  findings  of  a  3-year 
study  of  10  high  school-based  health  servk» 
programs  indk»te  ttiat  ttiey  do  not  cause  an 
kicrease  in  teen  sexual  activity. 

Some  have  also  been  concerned  ttiat  this 
legislation  woukj  take  dedskximaking  auttior- 
ity  away  from  communities,  sdiools.  and  par- 
ente.  This  is  simply  not  true.  This  legislation 
provkles  demonstration  funds  to  sdiools  or 
ottier  community-twsed  organizations  that  vol- 
untarily apply  for  funds.  Dedskxis  concemkig 
the  estabKstiment  of  near-school  or  school- 
t>ased  health  servtoes  for  teenagers  rest  com- 
pleteiy  with  tocai  communities  and  ttiek  school 
systems  which  desire  to  provkie  such  serv- 
k:es. 

It  is  important  to  note  as  well  ttiat  support 
for  this  approach  to  assuring  that  teens  have 
affordable  and  accessible  health  servnes  is 
mounting  from  both  ttie  private  and  put>ik: 
sectors.  The  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Founda- 
tion has  initiated  support  for  community  and 
schooMMsed  adolesoent  health  sennce 
projects.  Ctik»go's  DuSable  cttnk:  is  support- 
ed by  a  putiUc/private  partnerstiip  between 
ttie  Harris  Foundation  and  ttie  State  of  lllkiois. 

But  ttie  private  sector  cannot  continue  to 
meet  all  the  health  needs  of  the  medkally  un- 
derserved adoleacent  population.  The  demand 
is  too  great  especially  in  light  of  Federal  cut- 
backs in  Medtoakt  and  maternal  and  diikj 
health  programs  dkected  toward  adolescenta. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  need  to  improve  health 
servk»s  for  adolescenta,  and  ttie  promise  of 
ttie  school-tiased  approach  wtiKh  ttiis  legisia- 
tion  wouU  foster,  has  most  recently  been  cor- 
roborated by  the  prestigtous  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences.  In  ita  1967  report  "Risktog 
the  Futijre."  the  MAS  Panel  on  Adolesoent 
Pregnancy  and  CtiikJbearing  recommended 
kicking  to  sdiool-baaed  dkitos  for  answrers  to 
the  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy.  The  panel 
conduded  that  "School  systems,  in  coopera- 
tion with  vartous  tieaith  care  and  youth-aerving 
agencies,  should  furttier  devetop  and  refine 
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compretiensive  school-t>ased  cHnic  models  for 
implementatton  and  evakiation  ki  adiools  with 
large,  high-risk  populations." 

As  chairman  of  ttie  Select  Committee  on 
Ctiitoren.  Youth,  and  Families.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  kicreaatog  body  of  expert  re- 
search and  evklence  kxicating  ttie  promise  of 
these  programs  for  improvkig  teenagers  wreil- 
betog.  I  have  been  kispired  as  well  by  ttie 
select  committee's  visite  to  several  school 
programs,  kidudkig  ttiose  in  St  Paul,  MN,  and 
Laguna  Puebto.  NM.  Studenta  using  ttiese 
programs,  as  well  as  teens  wtw  partwipated  in 
a  related  Kennedy  Foundatton  sponsored  corv 
ference  last  year,  ovenwtielmkigly  support 
sdiool-tMsed  health  servwes. 

We  shouM  heed  the  experte,  we  stioukJ 
heed  ttie  studenta,  and  we  stiouW  pay  atterv 
tton  to  ttie  facte.  Ttiis  legislation  gives  us  ttie 
opportunity  to  buiW  on  ttie  most  promiskig, 
cost-effective  programs  currently  availatile  to 
reverse  ttie  trends  in  teen  health,  teen  preg- 
nancy, and  teen  dropout  rates.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  make  a  modest  commonsense  kv 
vestment  in  America's  teenagers  by  support- 
nig  ttie  Adolescent  Health  Servwes  Act  of 
1987. 
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In  recent  years,  these  aoddenta  continue  to 
be  a  too  frequent  and  devastatinc  part  of 
our  Nation's  air  travel; 

Whereas  the  num)>er  of  colUaions  tiave  de- 
creased, there  tiave  I>een  numerous  reports 
of  potentially  catastrophic  near  mlTW.  and 
the  number  of  recent  deaths  and  Injuries  at- 
tributed to  aircraft  oolllstons  and  crashes 
tiave  l>een  critically  tUgti: 

Whereas  these  collisions,  near  misses,  and 
crashes  endanger  the  communities  over 
wlilch  they  occur 

Whereas  the  guaranteed  safety  of  the 
pilots  and  passengers  of  general  aviaUon 
and  commercial  aircraft  must  lie  protected; 
and 

Whereas  new  and  l)etter  teclmlcal  devices 
may  lie  available  to  reduce  the  inddenoe  of 
aircraft  collisions,  regardless  of  the  slae  of 
the  aircraft:  Now,  therefore,  l>e  It 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
retentativet  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Conffress  attembled.  That  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate  within  sixty  days  of  enactment 
of  tills  resolution  on  wajrs  to  Improve  air 
traffic  safety.  Such  study  stiall  Include,  Init 
not  l>e  limited  to— 

(1)  the  need  for  additional  radar  and 
warning  equipment  in  aircraft  of  vartous 


YESTERDAY'S  HEADLINES  BORE 
THE  NEWS  OF  THREE  DEATHS 
DUE  TO  SCn>-AIR  COLLISION 


HON.  FORTNEY  IL  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUTOBIIIA 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  AprU  7,  1987 

Mr.  STARIC  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  a 
press  release  for  ttie  benefit  of  Members: 

WASHnioTOH.— Today  Congressman  Fort- 
ney  H.  (Pete)  Stark  (D-CA)  expressed  ex- 
treme outrage  and  frustration  over  the  mid- 
air collision  near  the  East  end  of  Alameda 
and  the  Nlmltz  Freeway. 

For  some  time  now  I  have  expressed  my 
concern  over  the  IntTeased  numl>er  of  near 
misses,  airplane  crashes  and  the  tragic 
deaths  ttiat  are  the  result.  Stark  said.  Last 
Congress  I  Introduced  legislation  to  deal 
with  tills  issue  but  unfortunately  no  action 
was  taken  on  It.  More  recently  I've  tried  to 
work  with  the  FAA  and  the  Port  of  Oakland 
to  get  flight  patterns  changed  so  that 
planes  wont  fly  over  Alameda  homes.  To 
date  no  action  has  been  taken.  Two  days  ago 
my  worst  fears  were  realized. 

Today  I  am  again  introducing  legislation 
which  calls  upon  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  investigate  and  identify  the 
possible  causes  of  the  frequent  midair  colli- 
sions, near  mlHiwi  and  crashes  and  report  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Preaident 
of  the  Senate  within  60  days  on  ways  to  im- 
prove air  traffic  safety. 

I  will  push  tills  1>111  and  I  will  continue  to 
push  the  FAA  and  the  Port  of  Oakland  to 
get  the  flight  patterns  changed  at  Oakland 
International  Airport.  This  tragic  aoddent 
claimed  3  young  lives  yet  we  were  luclcy  It 
didn't  happen  over  any  homes.  I  tiate  to 
think  of  the  disaster  that  could  tiave  oc- 
curred. 

H.J.  Rxa.  - 

Whereas  the  United  States  hss  bad  a  trar 
ditlon  of  safe  and  ef fident  air  travel; 

Whereas  although  statistics  convey  that 
aircraft  collisions  and  craahee  have  dropped 


(2)  the  need  to  adjust  the  minimum  and 
maximum  altitude  requiremmts  at  which 
radar  transponders  must  be  used; 

(3)  the  need  to  ensure  that  large  airports 
follow  existing  regulations  and  require- 
ments associated  with  small  planes; 

(4)  the  correction  of  inadequacies  in  the 
computer  and  radar  equipment  in  the  con- 
trol towers; 

(5)  the  safety  and  practicality  of  visual 
flight  rules  (VFR)  as  the  numl>er  of  flighte 
and  airplanes  increase,  and  our  Nation's  air- 
ports liecome  more  crowded; 

(6)  the  need  for  enforced  penalties  against 
airlines  for  violating  safety  regulations;  and 

(7)  the  need  for  stringent  training  and 
testing  of  flight  crews. 


HONORS  TO  LIVmOSTON  HIGH 
SCHOOL  KEY  CLUB 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 


opmw; 

nr  THE  HOTtSE  OP  REPRSSERT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1987 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
offer  my  congratulations  and  praiae  to  ttie  Liv- 
ingston l^igh  Sdwol  Key  Ctob  in  Livtogston. 
NJ,  wtw^h  has  recently  been  named  ttie  No.  1 
key  dub  in  the  Stete  of  New  Jersey. 

The  LJvkigston  High  School  Key  Club  haa 
disttnguistied  itself  as  a  hardworkkig  and  re- 
apected  organization,  donating  ttiouaarxia  of 
hours  of  volunteer  time  to  ttie  township  of  Uv- 
Higston.  With  one  of  ttie  largest  dubs  ki  New 
Jersey,  the  Livkigston  Key  Ctob's  183  mem- 
bers have  served  ttie  eklerly.  the  handi- 
capped. urxJerpriviieged  chitoren,  and  many, 
many  other  worthwhito  community  pro^ecls. 
Every  Saturday  morning,  key  dub  members 
vokmteer  ttiek  time  at  ttie  Livtogston  Recy- 
dkig  Center. 

At  ttie  41st  annual  convention  of  ttie  New 
Jersey  District  of  Key  Ctob  International,  hato 
last  weekend  at  ttie  Mount  Aky  Ijodge  ki  ttie 
Poconoa.  ttie  Livkigston  High  School  Key  Club 
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t  Ito  bMt  dub  in  Htm  Jsrasy 
•or  1987. 1  am  ptasMd  to  My  ttwt  ttw  LMng- 
atan  obb  hM  Iwwl  uptottw  lira  tndlion  Mt 
forth  in  ttw  pMt  LMngtton  HlQh  School  has 
«mn  tw  boat  dub  awwd  for  16  o(  tha  laat  17 


Tha  mambara  of  ttw  Uvingaton  HiQh  Sdwoi 
Kay  Oub  war*  tolhar  honoiad  by  raoaMnga 
a  award  for  ttwbaal  acrapbook.  and 
raopiam  or  na  OManguanaa  sacraiary 
pubic  lalallona  award,  and  aarly  pay- 
mam  of  duaa  award.  Tha  LMngaton  Ckib  won 
a  fM  plaoa  award  for  ttw  baat  aingia  aan^ioa 
profacfc  a  pioa  aalkiQ  oontaat  wtiich  raiaad 
o«ar  S1.400  for  ttia  mafcaawlah  foundatton, 
wncn  graraa  wianaa  to  wnnnaay  ■  cnaoran. 

Gapping  off  ttw  many  honora  aamad  by  the 
IJMfcyton  HV>  Schod  Kay  Club  waa  the 
alacMon  of  ona  of  Ha  mamlMrai  Jannifar  Ljavy 
of  LMngatooaaNaw  Jaraay  Dialrict  Gowamor 
of  Kay  Ckib  InlamaiionaL  IMngatan  is  iMConv 
ing  known  aa  tlw  town  of  Govamora:  nanwd 
anar  ttw  StMa'a  lirrt  Gowamor.  WWam  Living- 
alon,  ttw  oomniunily  ia  tha  honw  of  Now 
Jaraay  Gowamor  Thomaa  Kaan,  Now  Joraoy 
Nwania  Gowamor  Qaorga  Claikaon.  and  Naw 
Jaraay  Kay  Club  Gowamor  Jennifer  Levy.  I 
axland  my  congraluiitiona  and  iMst  wishes  to 
JennNar  and  her  famly  on  this  high  honor, 
and  am  oonHdanl  Itiat  she  wM  senra  the  orga- 


I  alao  CKtond  my  conyatulationg  to  the  offi- 
oars  of  the  Uvingslon  H^lh  Schod  Key  CkA>, 
wlwaa  leadership  has  resulted  in  numerous 
awards  and  aubatanlid  community  service: 
rnTssneni  Mannew  uarman  vice  ixesioorn  jm 
ftulMnaWn;  Treeaurar  JonnWor  Goodman; 
Secretary  Frank  Gialaneia;  Senior  Director 
Abby  Lavine;  Junior  Diraclor  AKson  Hoffman; 
Sophomore  Director  Hani  Raymondo;  and 
Freshman  Diraclor  Debbie  Gddktang. 

Also  deserving  spedd  recognHion  are  the 
Livingston  High  Schod  Key  Ckib  advisers: 
Mrs.  Adaia  Bematoin,  Mrs.  Ffaida  YaveltMrg, 
and  IMr.  Edward  Pack;  artd  Itw  key  dub  spon- 
sor, the  Livingston  Kiwwiis  Ctob. 

I  am  proud  of  tlw  achievements  of  ttw  Liv- 
ingston »«gh  Schod  Key  Ckjb.  Their  efforts 
have  cartaMy  made  Livingston  a  better  place 
in  which  te'tuB  and  raise  a  family.  The  mem- 
bers of  ttw  dub  are  a  spedd  group  of  young 
men  and  women,  wfwm  i  am  confMerrt  will 
continue  to  serve  their  communities  in  the 
Mure. 


SOVIET  REFUSENIK  BENJAMIN 
CHARNY  NEEDS  MEDICAL  AT- 
TENTION IN  THE  WEST 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OFCALIVOUnA 

ni  TBI  Honsi  or  sspRSSKirrATrvss 

Tuetday.  AprU  7. 1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  i  wouM 
Hw  to  caa  the  sMsntton  of  INa  House  again  to 
flagrant  vioMton  of  human  rights  of  Dr.  Benja- 
min CtMiny  tiy  the  Soviet  Union.  My  dUOn- 
gdshed  coleigue  end  feltow  cocfiainnan  of 
the  Cottgraaaiond  Human  Rights  Caucus, 
John  Porter  of  Illinois,  has  previously 
brought  this  case  to  the  attention  of  the 


Dr.  Chelny's  story  is  frustrating  artd  sad.  For 
6  years  now  he  and  his  famiy  have  tried  urv 
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succeasfuNy  to  emigrato  from  tfie  Soviet 
UntoruTo  further  e)caceit>ato  matters,  Dents 
min  si^fers  from  maignent  mdanoma.  and  in 
the  p^  auffsred  a  heart  attack.  He  was  re- 
cently liagrwaed  aa  having  two  new  tumors  in 
his  thwoid  gland  and  on  hie  neck,  nenjamin's 
only  h^  is  to  undergo  experlmentd  ntedted 
I  in  ttte  Weat 

Mr.  tpaeker.  Dr.  ChenVs  caae  is  very  simi- 
lar to  Ithe  situatton  of  Soviet  refusenik  Inna 
MeimaK  Ima  alao  suffered  from  cancer  and 
could  aflva  benefited  from  treatment  tff  West* 
em  doctors.  Inrta  waa  at  first  refused  permia- 
sion  to  emigrato,  txjt  after  intense  proBSuro 
from  tbe  indMduala  and  Government  officials 
in  the  United  States  and  Weatam  Europe,  she 
waa  alowed  to  leave  for  treatment  here.  The 
delay,  however,  was  fatd.  The  medcd  attan- 
tton  Inna  Meknan  rsoeived  was  too  iato,  arKf 
she  dtod  lust  2  months  ago.  Soviet  offidds 
delayed  granUrig  her  permission  for  too  kxig, 
and  pOtanttally  Nfesaving  treatment  came  too 
late. 

SoviM  ineendtivity  contributed  to  the  death 
of  Irmf  Meknart  We  must  not  let  the  same 
tfitog  Itappen  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Charny.  I  urge 
my  fdpw  colleagues  to  join  in  writing  letters 
and  im  cdling  attentton  to  the  pligtit  of  Dr. 
Ctiamy  and  of  dl  ottiers  in  the  So^  Unton 
wfto  are  denied  thdr  fundamentd  human 
rights. 


RB  IULT8: 


A  COMMITMENT  TO 
END  WORLD  HUNGER 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

or  HKW  TOSK 

IHtrUI  HOITSS  OP  EKraiSEHTATTVB 

Tveaday.  April  7. 1987 

Mr.  ^lAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had  the 
pleastve  to  meet  with  a  group  of  concerned 
constilbents— Meta  Ptotnick.  Bob  ArttHjrs,  and 
Denis  Hdler — representing  an  organiiartxxi 
cdled  RESULTS.  This  is  a  nationd  organiza- 
tton  wih  60  groups  in  34  States.  Tfieir  work  is 
vitdly  ^nportant  to  millwns  of  people  tfvough- 
out  th4  worM.  Their  god  is  to  end  hunger,  and 
tt>eir  metlKxis  are  based  on  the  not>le  premise 
that  one  person  can  make  a  difference,  espe- 
ddly  wt)en  functioning  as  part  of  a  natk)nd 
grassroots  k)bt>ying  network. 

Or>a  of  the  main  topKS  of  our  conversation 
was  al  bill,  H.R.  910,  the  Sdf-Suffictency  for 
ttw  Poor  Act  of  1987.  This  bill  wouk)  provkle 
k>ans  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  urxlerde- 
vetopdJ  foreign  countries.  It  is  a  bill  that  de- 
serve^ our  prompt  and  favorable  actkxi.  As  a 
cospofisor  and  strong  supporter  of  tfiis  meas- 
ure, I  pm  erxxxjraged  t>y  reports  tftat  tfiis  leg- 
idattofl  is  on  a  fast  track. 

Ttiiai  legislatton  addresses  what  I  fed  is  an 
import^  and  urgerrt  issue,  that  of  helping  tfie 
poor  In  underdevdoped  nattons.  H.R.  910 
wodd  give  smdl  kians  to  the  poorest  of  ttie 
poor,  classified  as  ttwse  whose  per  cepita 
family  income  is  $250  or  less  a  year.  These 
toans  are  intended  to  hdp  the  poor  start  smdl 
businesses,  increase  food  production,  hdp 
cottage  industries,  and  irKsrease  sdf-suffi- 
cierKa. 

Othir  programs  dready  existkig  have  tested 
tfiis  premise  and  have  twen  extremely  suc- 
cessfgl.  The  Grameen  (Rurd)  Bank  in  Bangia- 


gave 
200.000 


repdd.  and 
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toans   averaging   $60   each   to 
many  of  them  women  and 


ottiers  w^jfiad  no  prevtous  benk  experience. 
I 


90  percent  of  the  loam  were 
often  ttorrowers  came  back  for 
even  larger  toans  to  hsip  prosperirtg  business- 
es that  war9  started  with  the  hdp  of  the  bank. 

This  biH  jwW  not  add  to  the  foreign  dd 
budget,  nod  wW  it  increase  U.S.  dd  to  devel- 
oping nattotis.  Rattier,  it  wouM  make  exisling 
programs  work  better.  Under  this  legislatton, 
10  percent  of  econordc  assistance  given  to 
foreign  coufitries,  or  $400  mUlnn,  whk:fiever 
amounts  to]  more,  will  be  converted  to  toans 
repayabto  |i  toed  currencies.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  berwficiary  countries  have  a  1- 
year  grace  period  on  repayment  of  prindpto, 
and  10  yesrs  to  repay  at  1  percent  interest 
This  provision  wodd  put  as  little  finandd 
tMrdan  as  bosdbto  on  goverrvnents  dready 
under  enoitnoua  domestk:  and  intemattoral 
debts  and  oeasures.  The  toans  wodd  be  paM 
back  by  thf  recipients  in  toed  cunertcy,  and 
ttien  be  recycled  to  provkle  more  funds  for 
loens,  instead  of  beirtg  pdd  back  to  tfte 
United  Statas. 

The  toana  arto  grants  woukl  be  admkiis- 
tered  throt^  U.S.-tMsed  and  toed  private 
vduntary  (fganizattons  [PVO's],  tfie  Peace 
Corps,  and  Intemaltond  organizattons  such  as 
UNICEF  anU  the  Intemattond  Fund  for  Agri- 
culturd  Dwistopment  PFAD]. 

There  is  <lefinitefy  a  strong  need  for  this  leg- 
islation, and  strong  support  in  Congress  for  it, 
with  103  c^eponsors  on  this  bill.  In  tfie  last 
Congress,  k  bipartisan  majority  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  concluded  that 
some  of  tfie  worM's  best  toan  risks  make  less 
than  $250  a  year.  A  program  similar  to  ttie 
one  proposM  by  H.R.  910  was  mn  in  Egypt 
by  the  Agency  for  Intemattond  Devetop- 
ment— the  pmdl  Farmer  F>roduction  Project 
[Sf^PP].  This  program  made  smdl  amounts  of 
short-  and  medkjm-term  credit  avdiabto  to 
those  previously  conddered  nonbankabto. 
These  toan^  led  to  increased  food  productton, 
and  ¥vere  rapdd  at  a  rate  of  100  percent  A 
return  rate  {of  97  percent  was  achieved  in  a 
similar  progfam  in  Latin  America. 

To  ttiosa|  wtiose  family  Income  is  $250  or 
less,  a  toah  of  $50  is  equivdent  to  one  of 
$15,000  to  ttie  average  American  family.  This 
desperate  corxlitkxi,  combined  writh  tfie  fact 
ttiat  ttie  Presidentid  Commisdon  on  Worid 
Hunger  concluded  that  "as  many  as  800  mil- 
Iton  of  the  Earth's  poorest  people  do  not  get 
enough  to  eat  each  day,"  stresses  how  seri- 
ous tfiis  dtiatton  is.  We  need  to  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  begin  alleviating  tfiis  problem. 
Nettling  is  ^oing  to  work  immedtatdy,  but  tfiis 
is  a  necesnry  step  in  the  right  directton. 

My  support  of  tfiis  legidatton  can  tie  traced 
t>ack  to  a  king-standing  concern  with  issues  of 
worid  hungsr  and  poverty.  In  1984,  I  was  a 
leader  in  tt^e  successfd  effort  to  establish  tfie 
House  Sdbct  Committee  on  Hunger.  This 
committee  has  a  mandate  to  conduct  a  con- 
tindng  cornxetiensive  study  and  review  of  the 
problems  of  domestic  and  intemationd  hunger 
and  mdnulhtkxi.  Also  in  1986,  I  cosponsored 
H.R.  4894,  tfie  Micro-Enterprise  Protectton 
Act  This  act  called  for  requiring  some  of  tfie 
Food  and  ifeace  fur¥to  to  finance  smdi-scde, 
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kxd  credit  organizattons  in  Third  WorW  coun- 


TTie  severity  of  this  situatton  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. Severe  food  shortages  exist  in  regtons 
of  11  African  nattons  and  affect  an  estimated 
16  mWon  peopto,  with  chiWren  compridng 
hdf  of  thd  figure.  Toward  tfiis  problem,  ttie 
United  States  has  recognized  its  responsit>ility 
to  comliat  hunger  and  mdrtutrftion  around  tfte 
worid  by  provkJing  more  food  assistance  to 
devdoping  countries  ttian  all  otfier  nattons 
combtoed.  We  shodd  further  this  concern  and 
dd  by  provking  funds  for  tfiose  poverty-strtok- 
en  peopto  to  hdp  get  tfiem  on  their  feet  and 
become  as  self-suffkaent  as  possible.  I  believe 
that  H.R.  910  is  the  step  that  we  need  to  take, 
and  I  strongly  urge  tfiat  it  be  passed. 

In  ctostog.  I  wodd  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues ttiat  in  addHton  to  tfie  worM  hunger 
problem,  we  must  not  forget  the  severe 
liunger  and  homeless  problem  tfiat  we  face  in 
the  United  States  today.  Two  measures. 
House  Jdnt  Resdutton  102  and  H.R.  558, 
wtiich  I  cosponsored,  have  passed  the  House 
to  provkle  emergency  rdtef  to  our  Nation's  es- 
timated 3  millton  homeless. 

The  hdp  that  has  been  provWed  is  only  the 
beginning  to  solving  a  protilem  that  will  not  go 
away  overnight  Most  distrurt>ing,  wtien  con- 
sklering  this  situatton,  is  that  those  most  vul- 
nerat>to  to  hunger  and  poverty  are  very  young 
cfiikJren  and  the  etoerly.  Continued  support  for 
measures  designed  to  dieviate  this  problem  is 
not  only  necessary  but  essentid.  I  pledge  to 
continue  to  hdp  in  this  fight  and  urge  dl  of  my 
cdleagues  to  do  the  same. 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 
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meetings  at  the  University  of  Vermont  Castle- 
ton  College,  and  a  number  of  other  Vermont 
kx»ttons.  Thdr  efforts  will  coindde  with  simi- 
lar gatherings  in  hundreds  of  other  towms 
across  tfie  country.  I  ask  ttiat  Govemor 
Kunin's  prodamatton  be  printed  in  tfie 
Record. 

PaOCLAMATIOir 

Whereas  the  world's  population  has 
reached  five  billion  and  Is  growins  at  the 
unprecedented  rate  of  87  million  a  year,  and 

Whereas  rapid  population  growth  causes 
or  intensifies  a  wide  range  of  grave  prol>- 
lems  in  the  developing  world  including  envi- 
ronmental degradation,  urban  deterioration, 
unemployment,  malnutrition,  hunger,  re- 
source depletion,  and  economic  stagnation; 
and 

Whereas  50  percent  of  the  10  million 
infant  deaths  and  35  percent  of  the  500,000 
maternal  deaths  that  occur  each  year  in  the 
developing  world  could  be  prevented  if  vol- 
untary child  spacing  and  maternal  health 
programs  could  lie  substantially  expanded; 
and 

Whereas  some  500  million  people  in  the 
developing  world  want  and  need  family 
planning  but  do  not  have  access  or  means  to 
such  services;  sind 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  the 
leading  advocate  of  the  universally  recog- 
nized iMuic  human  rights  of  couples  to  de- 
termine the  size  and  spacing  of  their  f  smi- 
Ues: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Madeleine  M.  Kunin. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  do 
hereby  recognize  the  week  of  April  20-25. 
1987  as  World  Population  Awareness  Week 
in  Vermont,  and  I  call  upon  all  citizens  to 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  overpopu- 
lation. 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OrVBUIOlfT 
m  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPHZSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  AprU  7. 1987 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  populatton 
growth  is  one  of  the  greatest  threats  to  Third 
Worid  devetopment  and  a  leading  cause  of 
tfie  wtoening  gdf  between  tfie  "north"  and 
"south"  nattons,  the  "have"  and  the  "have- 
not"  nattons. 

House  Joint  Resdutkm  148  wodd  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  20-25  as  Worid  Popu- 
latton Awareness  Week,  focusing  attention  on 
the  effects  of  the  populatton  exptoston  and 
the  need  to  contrd  this  growth. 

In  partkajlar,  this  resdutton  points  out  that 
92  percent  of  tfiia  growth  exacertiating  their 
health,  educatton,  eoonomk:.  and  environmerv 
td  protilema.  Unleas  populatton  growth  is  ad- 
dressed simultaneously  with  other  devetop- 
ment issues,  any  devetopmem  progress  will 
be  swaUowed  up  by  ttie  sheer  increase  in  per- 
sons. Because  of  the  importance  of  tfie  issue, 
I  urge  other  Members  to  jdn  me  in  oosponaor- 
ing  ttiis  resolution. 

My  coUeaguea  might  be  interested  to  leam 
that  the  State  of  Vennont  has  joined  the 
members  of  the  Vermont  congresstond  dde- 
gatton  in  supporting  WorM  Populatton  Aware- 
ness Week.  Gov.  Madddne  Kunin  has  recog- 
nized April  20-25  as  Worid  Populatton  Aware- 
ness Week.  Vermonters  win  gatfier  to  sugged 
posdbto  sduttons  to  populaton  problems  in 


FOR  EVIL  TO  FLOURISH.  GOOD 
MEN  B4UST  ONLY  DO  NOTHING 


HON.  TRENT  LOH 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IM  THI  HOVSK  OF  REFRBSKHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  7. 1987 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  to  my  cdleagues'  atten- 
tton  the  arttoto,  "For  Evil  to  Ftourish.  Good 
Men  Must  Only  Do  Nothing,"  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  April  1987  issue  of  the  Amerwan 
Legton.  I  bdieve  that  this  artkde  wiH  be  benefi- 
dd  and  edightening  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representetives. 

Fob  Evn.  to  Pu>nBisH.  Oood  Max  Must 
Orlt  Do  Nothiho 

(By  National  Commander  James  P.  Dean) 

Everywhere  I  went  during  my  recent  visit 
to  Central  America  convinced  me  more  than 
ever  that  we  can  stop  the  Sandinistas  in 
their  tracks  U  we  provide  adequate  support 
to  the  Contras.  I  was  convinced  of  that  by 
the  people  of  CosU  Rica.  El  Salvador.  Hon- 
duras and  Guatemala. 

They  are  not  tuxxlwinked  like  sc»ne  of  us 
in  the  United  States  about  the  true  colors  of 
the  «*tMMnt«».««  Whomever  I  talked  to— the 
leaders,  the  army  privates  or  the  shop 
owners— made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
H^tiHtotrtM-  revolution  is  not  confined  to 
Nlcaiaguan  borders.  They've  heard  the 
litany  of  lies  l>efore.  The  Sandlnlstjui  came 
to  power  promlaiiig  free  q>eech.  religious 
tolersnoe  and  economic  parity.  Instead  they 
tiave  turned  Nicaragua  into  a  Maixist-Iien- 
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Inist  state  of  external  aggression,  internal 
oppression  and  economic  oenttallsattoD. 

Apparently,  those  in  this  country  wlio 
oppose  the  Contras  need  to  be  reminded  of 
the  Sandinistas'  Intcntlcms.  as  reflected  in 
their  own  words  and  deedr  "ICandsm-Ijen- 
inism  is  the  scientific  doctrine  that  guides 
our  revolution  .  .  .  We  cannot  l>e  Mandst- 
Leninist  without  Sandinism.  and  without 
Mandsm-Leniniam.  Sandinism  cannot  l>e 
revolutionary."  Those  words  uttered  by 
Daniel  Ortega's  own  t>rottier,  Humtierto. 
who  Is  Nicaragua's  minister  of  defense.  That 
quote  provides  us  with  one  of  the  few  rev- 
elations atwut  the  political  aims  of  Sandin- 
ism since  the  Sandinista  take-over  in  1979. 

But.  If  actions  really  do  speak  louder  than 
words,  then  they  have  convicted  themselves 
twice  over. 

The  Sandinistas  claim  they  ecmtrol  their 
destiny,  and  their  only  alleglanoe  is  to  their 
people.  So  why  do  their  postage  stamps  pay 
homace  to  the  founders  and  practitioners  of 
communism?  To  the  l>e8t  of  my  knowledge. 
Marx,  Lenin  and  Castro  were  never  Nlcara- 
guandtizens. 

We  must  view  Sandinism  for  what  it  is— a 
foothold  for  communist  revoluticm  in  the 
Western  hemisphere;  a  Soviet  presence  in 
our  own  iMtckyard.  The  deep-water  port 
under  construction  on  Nicaragua's  eastern 
shore  could  provide  an  excellent  Iwse  of  op- 
erations for  submarines— and  a  cosy  home- 
away-from-bome  for  Soviet  saltors. 

We  also  should  consider  the  likelihood  of 
Soviet  expansion  beyond  Nicaragua,  remi- 
niscent of  the  domino  theory,  wtxich  con- 
tended ttiat  if  one  vulnerable  nation,  such 
as  Nicaragua,  were  to  come  under  commu- 
nist domination,  neighboring  nations  would 
naturally  follow,  as  a  row  of  dominoes  set 
end  on  end  would  topple  if  the  first  one 
were  knocked  over. 

Communist  expansion  to  the  south  would 
engulf  the  democratic  nation  of  Costa  Rica. 
neighlMr  to  the  Panama  CanaL  U.S.  control 
of  the  canal  wUl  lie  relinquished  in  a  decade, 
and  there  are  serious  doulits  ttiat  Panama 
could  adequately  "««»"»■«<"  uad  protect  this 
vital  waterway  from  external  aggresdon. 

A  Sandinista  thrust  to  the  north  would 
Jeopardize  the  free  nations  of  El  Salvador. 
Honduras  and  Guatemala.  Sandinista  guer- 
rillas currently  venture  liadt  and  forth 
across  these  borders  harassing  the  people. 
Coupled  with  the  repreadve  practices  within 
Nicaragua,  these  raids  are  creating  a  grow- 
ing refugee  problem.  None  of  the  countries 
has  sufficient  resources  to  care  for  the  dis- 
placed people. 

My  tour  of  the  region  sssured  me  that  we 
must  vlgorouBly  support  ttie  Contras  so  they 
keep  the  Sandinistas  iHisy  at  home,  with  no 
time  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  their  neigh- 
boring nations.  Meanwhile,  with  U.S.  eco- 
nomic, military  and  humanitarian  aid  from 
the  Jackson  Flan,  the  emerging  democrades 
wUl  tiave  time  to  grow  and  nurture  without 
intervention. 

I  was  impressed  slso  with  the  pride  of  tlie 
people  and  their  deep  religious  beliefs  ttiat 
make  them  natural  enemies  of  totaUtarian- 
Ism.  They  resent  the  analogy  of  Vietnam 
that  has  l>een  used  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion to  descritie  UJ5.  involvement  there. 

Central  Americans  dont  want  us  to  fl^t 
their  liattles;  ttiey  dont  want  one  ounce  of 
American  blood  spilled  there.  All  they  want 
us  to  do  is  provide  them  with  the  weapms. 
the  tools  and  the  tectmology  to  do  the  Job. 
It  seems  like  a  simple,  reasonable  request 
to  ensure  the  right  of  Central  Americans  to 
pursue  a  free  way  of  life.  But  we  still  tiave 
many  in  tills  nation  wtio  want  us  to  do  noth- 
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inc— tet  the  people  of  Oentnl  Amerla  fend 
for  themeelw.  To  Umm  irtio  advocate  tbia. 
I  renlnd  them  of  the  eoonael  of  an  old  aace: 
"Bar  evO  to  floiirWi.  good  men  must  only  do 
nothtaw." 


TBX  MYTHS  ABOUT  THE  REPT7B- 
UC  OF  CHINA  ON  TAIWAN 


HON.  MKXEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
Ur  THE  HOXJB  or  MMnMSEKXATma 

rMCSdoK  A^rU  7. 1987 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Spoakar.  In  the  weeks  to 
oonw  Oongraea  tiHi  faoe  itte  iaaue  of  trade 
•Hwiont  i«i*iil  the  Pacillc  Rim.  The  fottow- 
lim  mtOt  dtapiaoM  10  myths  that  couU  apeil 
toubte  tor  ttw  napubfc  cH  China  on  Taiwaa 
Thea*  myths  poM  a  saikMS  threat  to  the  weN- 
baing  Off  INa  Wvtd  nation,  botttaoonomkxtty 
and  pdicaly.  I  oommartd  the  folowing  aiticia 
in  hopaa  d  enlQhIsning  my  ooleaQues: 
T^B  Mtthb  About  ths  Rirosuc  or  Cbhia 
owTaiwaii 
■zTALnATioa  or  thx  taiwam 

FBllAimTI.T    DKSiaOT    TAI- 
WAM'S  KXURUCT 

(By  Nathan  Mao.  PhJ» 
In  the  March  22.  1M7  ivue  of  The  New 
Tork  Tlmea  Maaaalnf.  author  WQllam 
Safire  dtapeOed  the  ten  myths  about  the 
Reagan  debacle.  Colnddentally,  existing 
mytha  about  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  are  sudi  that  they  threaten  Tai- 
wan's fnnnnttf  well-bdng  and  political  sta- 
tiOlty.  Sudi  myths  should  be  corrected  lest 
they  destroy  Taiwan  totally. 

MTTH  i:  TAIWAM  HAS  MADK  SO  KDCH  MORKT 

orrTRSuj. 
In  1986  the  VJB.  trade  deficit  with  Taiwan 
reached  IS  billion  V&  dollars.  The  common 
misoonoepti<m  is  that  Taiwan's  trade  sur- 
plus means  that  Taiwan  walked  away  with 
money  from  America.  A  trade  surplus 
simply  means  that  Taiwan's  exports  have 
exceeded  its  impcnts.  It  does  not  necessarily 
mean  profits  frar  Taiwan.  Real  profits  are 
total  export  revenue  minus  costs.  A  15  bU- 
Uon  U&  dollar  surplus  could  mean  profit  as 
Uttle  as  a  bfflkm  dollars  or  so.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Taiwan's  medium  priced 
products  exported  to  the  U.S.  are  not  as  lu- 
crative as  VJS.  exported  items  to  Taiwan:  ag- 
ricultural and  high-tech  products. 


[  i:  TAIWAH  HAS  KOT  DOHK  KUCH  TO 

mraovB  its  tbasx  imbaiahcx  with  thb  vm. 

The  truth  is  that  Taiwan,  since  1978.  has 
dispatched  12  special  procurement  missions 
to  the  U.S.  to  purdiase  more  than  $8.14  bil- 
lion of  agricultural  and  industrial  products 
from  U.8.  suppllen. 

Poithermore,  Taiwan  is  the  7th  largest 
overseas  martcets  tat  VJB.  agriculttiral  prod- 
ucts (the  largest  for  apples:  the  third  largest 
for  enn.  soybeans  and  barley).  A  long  term 
grain  agreement  with  the  VJB.  was  renewed 
In  1906  to  ommilt  Taiwan  to  purchase  more 
than  18  million  tons  of  American  grain  over 
the  next  five  years.  Agreonent  was  also 
reached  in  December  1986  to  open  the 
Taiwan  market  to  VJB.  cigarette,  beer  and 
wine  products.  VS.  Trade  Representative 
Ambassador  Clayton  Teutter  hailed  the 
asreement  as  "extremely  satisfactory". 

Other  positive  steps  taken  by  Taiwan  in- 
cluded cradulown  on  product  counterfeiting 
ai¥l  piracy  protectkm  of  intellectual  proper- 
ty riilitB,  reduction  of  tariffs  and  opening  of 
markets  to  UJ3.  service  industries. 


SNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  fact,  the  government  has  actively  en- 
couraged state  enterprises,  which  account 
for  B  poeent  of  industrial  production,  to 
make  purchases  in  the  U.S.  Import  controls 
are  f^ng  lifted  every  week.  For  example, 
duridg  the  we^  of  February  26.  1987.  the 
Ooui|dl  for  Economic  Planning  and  Devel- 
opmAit  announced  the  lifting  of  import 
contaols  on  175  agricultural  items  which  in- 
dud^  fishery  products  and  farm  machinery. 

M^TH  a:  TAIWAM  DOB  ROT  BUT  AJfXaiCAH 
PKOOUCIS 

1980  statistics  show  that  each  Taiwanese 
citiB4i  spent  $247.00  or  roughly  7%  of  his 
income  buying  American  goods,  whereas  his 
couiunpart,  a  typical  American  consumer, 
spenf  $64.00  or  leas  than  0.5  percent  of  his 
income  on  Taiwanese  goods.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  Taiwan- 
ese people  prefer  VJB.  consumer  goods  In- 
clud^ig  big  ticket  Items  such  as  autos.  wash- 
ing D$achlnes  and  television  sets. 

mna  4:  n.8.  camiiot  xhcsxasi  its  kxfokts  to 

TAIWAH 

figures  show  an  entirely  different 
plctite.  In  1976  V£.  exports  to  Taiwan  were 
$1.6  Billion  U.S.  dollars  and  in  1986  exports 
to  Taiwan  increased  to  more  than  $8  bUllon. 
making  Taiwan  CHie  of  the  fastest  growing 
export  markets  for  the  United  States.  The 
U.S.  can  sell  even  more  to  Taiwan  if  it 
allowB  Taiwan  to  purchase  Alaskan  oil  and 
n.S.  munitions  and  if  VJB.  manufacturers 
would  become  more  aggressive  in  competing 
against  the  Japanese  manufacturers  for  the 
Taiwan  market. 

mrr^  s:  taiwar  rash't  bxallt  allowkd  its 
cn^axRCT  to  apphbciatx  aoaihst  the  u.s. 

DOI^JUt 

To  help  tmlance  its  trade  disparity  with 
the  VS.,  Taiwan  has  allowed  Its  New 
Taiwvi  (NT)  dollar  to  continually  appreci- 
ate ggalnst  the  n.S.  dollar.  Although  the 
NT  Itas  not  appreciated  as  fast  as  the  Japa- 
nese Ten.  Its  pace  is  at  least  comparable  to 
that  of  the  currencies  of  West  Oermany, 
France  and  Italy,  while  rising  much  faster 
than  the  durencies  of  Great  Britain  and 
(Canada.  In  the  past  fifteen  months,  the  NT 
has  already  risen  14  percent  against  the 
dollar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Korean  Won 
has  M>preclated  3.9  percent,  and  both  the 
Hont  Kong  dollar  and  Singapore  dollar 
have  appreciated  less  than  one  percent 
agalitst  the  VS.  dollar, 
irrni   e:   to   rxaixt   balahci  trade  with 

taJwar,  the  rt  dollar  must  appreciate 

sharply  upward  at  rt  34  to  1  u.s.  dollar. 

Even  at  the  present  rate  of  NT  34.S  to  1 
n.8.  dollar,  Taiwan's  stock  market  is  jittery, 
factories  are  being  closed  and  businessmen 
pesstnistic  about  1987  and  beyond.  "We  can 
no  l^iger  be  competitive  if  the  NT  Is  pegged 
at  3^  to  1;  at  30  to  1,  well  lose  seventy  per- 
cent of  our  current  export  business  to  South 
Korea,  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore;  at  28  to 
1.  90%  of  our  factories  will  close  Immediate- 
ly, at  24  to  1,  the  total  economy  will  col- 
lapse, leading  to  economic  chaos  and  politi- 
cal min,"  a  Taiwan  official  commented  to  a 
U.S.  legislator  last  week. 

MTTH  t:  TAIWAR  HAS  80  BILLIOR  DOLLARS  IR 
KXSERVK.  rr  LIKES  TO  CRY  WOLT. 

It  is  true  that  Taiwan  has  accumulated  an 
impressive  amount  of  foreign  reserve  and 
that  Taiwan  is  prosperous.  However,  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  Taiwan's  pros- 
perity will  evaporate  overnight  if  its  curren- 
cy ia  forced  sharply  upward.  Why?  Taiwan's 
pro^>erity  is  baaed  on  its  exports  of  textiles, 
foot^rare,  sporting  goods  and  other  low-tech 
itemb.   manufactured  by  small   companies 
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«nployini  fewer  than  SO  workers  with 
aimual  sales  of  less  than  $1.4  million  VS. 
dollars  abd  fixed  aaaets  of  leas  than 
$300,000.0  D.  These  companies  already  expe- 
rience heady  competition  from  low-wage  na- 
tions in  Asia  and  elsewhere.  If  Taiwan  prod- 
ucts are  inade  40%  more  expensive  than 
comparalxe  items  from  other  countries,  Tai- 
wanese bosinessmen  will  lose  their  exiwrt 
market,  cioae  their  factories,  dismiss  their 
workers  and  agitate  for  social  and  political 
changes.  | 

mriH  s:  «t  PORcnro  taiwar's  currerct  to 

APPRECIATE  SHARPLY  UPWARD  THE  U.8.  WILL 
mPROVE  ITS  TRADE  DEFICIT  FIGURES. 

Forcing  Taiwan's  ciurency  to  appreciate 
sharply  upward  will  destroy  Taiwan  but  it 
will  not  help  the  U.S.  trade  deficit.  Taiwan's 
traditional  share  of  low-priced  goods  wQl 
simply  be  taken  over  by  South  Korea,  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore,  whose  continuing 
prosperity  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  19 
million  Taiwanese. 

MYTH  t:  TAIWAR  IS  POLITICALLY  STROROER 
THAR  S^UTH  KOREA  ARD  THEREFORE  CAR 
EEITBI  iPFORD  U.8.  RETALIATORY  ACTIORS. 

It's  certainly  true  that  the  Republic  of 
C^hlna,  uader  the  leadership  of  President 
Chiang  C3ilng-kuo,  is  a  model  of  Asian  de- 
mocracy. However,  imlike  South  Korea 
which  has  a  defense  treaty  with  the  U.S., 
Taiwan  is  militarily  alone  and  faces  the  con- 
stant threat  of  Mainland  China.  Any  eco- 
nomic di^ocation  will  lead  to  social  unrest 
and  will  tempt  Mainland  (^hlna  to  use  force 
to  overtaae  Taiwan. 

lO:  TAIWAR  IS  SACRIFICEAELE. 

Talwan'k  present  success  depends  by  and 
large  on  U.S.  aid  during  the  1950's  and 
1960's.  Takwans  prosperity  Is  a  striking  dem- 
onstration of  the  superiority  of  the  private 
enterprls^  system.  It  is  a  living  proof  of  how 
the  capitalistic  system  is  infinitely  prefera- 
ble to  the  socialist  or  communist  system.  In 
other  words,  Taiwans  economic  prosperity 
and  political  stability  are  a  direct  result  of 
U.S.  generosity  and  guidance  in  the  past.  By 
needlessly  sacrificing  Taiwan's  economic  in- 
terests without  improving  the  U.S.  trade 
picture  is  counterproductive.  It  is  certainly 
repugnant  to  American  people's  traditional 
sense  of  fair  play  and  Justice. 

We  truft  that  the  Republic  of  China  and 
her  ally,  the  United  States  of  America,  will 
work  outi  their  differences.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Republic  of  ClUna  will  not  be 
singled  o«t  for  punlUve  actions  by  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

The  Rmubllc  of  China  stands  ready  to 
correct  its  trade  disparity  problem  with  the 
VS.  A  sbiup  and  sudden  i^predatlon  of  its 
ciurency  will  wreck  Taiwan's  economy  one 
and  forever. 

"We  win  continue  to  demonstrate  our  will- 
ingness to  be  a  responsible  trading  partner. 
We  well  Understand  the  stakes  involved  and 
we  place  a  premium  on  our  close  and  friend- 
ly relationship  with  the  United  States,"  so 
said  Dr.  Fredrick  CMen.  Taiwan's  envoy  in 
Washington.  What  he  said,  in  short,  repre- 
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FREEZE  FEDERAL  SPENDINO 


sents  the) 
people. 


will  and  wish  of  all  the  Taiwan 


HON.  BRYON  L  DORGAN 

OP  RORTH  DAKOTA 
IH  THK  HOU8S  OF  BXPRXSCHTATl  VCS 

Tuesday.  AprU  7.  1987 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  ttorth  DakOfta.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  inlroducing  today  a  bill  to  freeze  all  Fed- 
eral spending  with  the  exceptnn  of  Social  Se- 
curity, wtKiee  expenditures  and  revenues 
wouU  no  tonger  be  counted  in  computing 
Federal  deficiL 

A  budget  freeze  for  fiscal  year  1988  at  ttte 
fiscal  year  1 967  level  will  take  a  big  tiite  out  of 
the  Federal  deficft  Insulating  Sodal  Security 
from  reckoning  ttw  defkat  will  remove  the 
temptatkxi  to  use  tf>e  growing  surphjs  In  the 
Sotiai  Security  trust  funds  as  a  resource  for 
covering  deficit  spending  in  other  Federal  ac- 
counts. 

Simiiarty,  Implementing  a  budget  freeze  f(X 
fiscal  year  1988  at  last  year's  spendirig  levels 
woukj  save  sboul  S60  billion  next  fiscal  year 
by  hoMing  outlays  to  $1,010  trilton  instead  al- 
kMving  growth  to  SI  .071  trillk>n.  A  freeze  ex- 
terxled  to  fiscal  year  1989  woukJ  cut  the  defi- 
cit by  anottier  $116  billk>n.  Hence,  an  across- 
the-txwrd  freeze  woukJ  make  a  t}«g  dent  in  ttie 
defKtt  and,  incklentally,  keep  the  budget  in 
compliance  with  GramnvRudman  targets — 
without  resorting  to  phoney  assumptions, 
assets  sales,  or  canxxjflaged  tax  increases. 

PROTECTINQ  SOCIAL  SECURfrv  FUNDS 

A  freeze  would  also  spare  us  from  applying 
ttie  surplus  in  S(x^  Security  trust  funds  to 
pay  for  big  spenders  at  the  Pentagon  and 
other  agerx^ies  wtK>  can't  seem  to  balance 
spending  against  revenues.  Presklent  Reagan 
was  right  2  years  ago  when  he  sakl  that  Social 
Security  has  "nottiing  to  do  with  balancing  a 
budget  or  erasing  or  k>«vering  the  defKtt" 

The  $33  billron  trust  fund  surplus  in  1988 
shoukJ  be  husbanded  for  future  retirement 
needs,  not  used  as  an  offset  to  pay  for  gener- 
al government  programs.  Funding  f(x  general 
government  should  derive  from  general  reve- 
nues, not  from  the  Social  Security  trust  funds. 

Unfortunately,  the  Presklent  was  dead 
wrong  when  he  sent  up  his  own  carbon  copy 
budget  to  Congress  eariler  this  year.  Again, 
we  see  the  same,  sad,  dupinative  program: 
borrow  and  spend.  At  least  thaf  s  tnie  wt>en 
you  cut  through  the  rosy  ecoTKimk:  assump- 
tx)ns,  the  disguised  tax  increases,  and  the  in- 
sistence that  defense  spending  and  genuine 
revenues  have  r>o  place  In  the  budget  det>ate. 
For  tiie  seventh  year  running  we  have  been 
sung  the  same  sweet  refrain:  balance  the 
budget  by  increasing  defense,  lowering  taxes, 
and  cutting  domestk;  spending.  It  simply 
doesn't  add  up. 

Presklent  Reagan  seems  to  t>e  looking  for  a 
fantasy  tNxJget  solution.  Perhaps  like  Woody 
Allen's:  "If  only  G(xj  wouki  give  me  a  clear 
sign!  Like  making  a  large  deposit  in  my  name 
at  a  Swiss  bank."  In  any  case,  Col.  OKver 
North  has  shown  us  that's  not  a  foolproof 
answer  either. 

A  freeze  puts  ttie  brakes  on  spending.  But  it 
offers  a  faJr,  effective,  and  winning  way  to 
start  reining  in  our  mnaway  defKits.  It  subjects 
ail  budget  accounts  to  the  same  standard.  At 
ttie  same  time  it  is  fiexit>le  since  it  aik}w8  for 
desired  sperxling  irx^eases,  if  offset  totally  by 
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oVner  spending  raductkxts  or  revenue  in- 
craases.  Yet  it  is  not  flexible  enough  to  let  de- 
fense spending  off  scot-free.  Since  $300  bil- 
Ikxi  defense  bills  accoum  for  almost  30  per- 
cent of  the  budget  (and  over  40  percent  with 
Social  Security  off-budget),  it  is  absohjtely 
necessary  to  freeze  ttie  Pentagon's  check- 
book atong  with  every  ottier  agency's. 

I  wouki  also  suggest  some  vartatxxw  on  the 
freeze  ttieme.  One  is  that  we  shouM  recog- 
nize wtiere  $200  biltkxi  a  year  defKits  come 
from.  They  stem  directty  from  the  douiiiing  of 
defense  spendhig  over  the  past  6  years  and 
the  sharp  reductk>n  in  Federal  revenues.  If  the 
Presklent  wants  a  $300  tMllkm  defense 
budget,  ttien  ief  s  say,  "You  can  have  it— pro- 
vkled  you  agree  to  revenue  increases  of  $40 
baKon  to  pay  for  everything  above  $260  bil- 
ikxi."  We  need  a  strong  defense— so  let's  pay 
foriti 

SOLVINQ  THE  TAX  QAP 

And  that  extra  $40  tMllkm  need  not  come 
from  higher  taxes.  I  have  been  worldng  with  a 
high-level  Tax  Gap  Task  Force  for  several 
weeks.  The  working  group  inckxles  two 
former  Internal  Revenue  Service  Commissk>n- 
ers  and  several  ottier  tax  experts.  We  have 
determined  tfiat  a  tough,  fair  program  can 
reduce  ttie  current  tax  gap  (ttie  mismatch  be- 
tween  revenues  owed  and  those  actually  paid) 
by  up  to  $50  billkm  a  year.  Naturally,  we  will 
have  to  spend  a  dollar  on  enforcement  to 
gamer  an  extra  $10  in  revenue,  but  the  job 
can  be  done. 

Presklent  Atiraham  Lincoln  once  remarked 
that  "if  the  only  tool  you  have  is  a  hammer, 
you  tend  to  see  every  problem  as  a  naU."  And 
so  It  is  with  revenues.  If  we  only  see  tax  in- 
creases— as  ttie  President  is  accustomed  to 
doing — we  will  never  get  to  use  all  of  ttie 
txxJget  tools  needed  to  raze  the  deficit 

Alternatively,  we  must  resist  ttie  temptation 
to  balance  ttie  budget  with  Social  Security 
trust  funds.  Those  dednated  revenues  repre- 
sent ttie  emptoyee  and  matching  contritxjtkKis 
of  future  retirees — not  general  revenue  for  any 
ottier  Federal  program  running  stiort  of  cash. 
We  must  not  break  ttie  Government's  contract 
with  working  people  and  senior  citizens. 

A  ctiange  ttiat  I  successfully  included  in  the 
Social  Sc>curity  Amendments  of  1983  already 
marxlated  that  Soctai  Security  be  removed 
from  the  unified  Federal  budget  by  fiscal  year 
1993.  Gramm-Rudman  accelerated  ttie  off- 
budget  treatment  for  all  purposes  except  defi- 
cit computatkxi.  1  suggest  ttiat  we  complete 
ttie  job  by  determining  ttie  fiscal  year  1988 
and  subsequent  deficits  wittiout  regard  to  ttie 
surplus  in  the  Social  Security  trust  fufxls.  This 
approach  wouM  yieW  a  more  honest  assess- 
ment of  how  much  we  need  to  cut  the  defk^it 

In  sum,  we  need  to  tear  up  ttie  Govern- 
ment's credit  card  wittiout  brealdng  our  prom- 
ises to  ttie  hoklers  of  Social  Security  cards. 

A  budget  freeze  offers  a  sensitjle  starting 
point  for  btotting  out  the  red  ink  in  the  Federal 
budget  It's  fair,  since  all  spending  is  held  ac- 
countable. It's  effective,  since  it  in  itself  cuts 
the  defk:it  to  the  mudvtouted  Gramm- 
Rudman  levels.  It's  flexit>le,  since  it  aitows  for 
an  offsetting  mix  of  spending  cuts  or  revenue 
increases  wtienever  Congress  determines 
growth  in  certain  programs  is  needed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
to  put  ttie  Federal  budget  back  in  ttie  black 
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and  to  put  Sociai  Security  out  of  budget 
harm's  way. 

The  text  of  the  bin  is  inckjded  at  this  point 
HJt.  1965 

Be  it  enacUd  bv  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  cf 
Repretentativet    of  the    United   Statet   of 
America  in  Congre**  anenMed, 
SBCnON  1.  rUBZB  OP  UNiriED  BUDCR. 

The  Congress  shall  f  reese  all  spending  in 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  at  fiscal  year  1987  levels  lieglimlng 
with  fiscal  year  1988  and  only  pcnnlt  in- 
creased ^pending  in  any  program  If  such 
spending  is  wholly  offset  by  equivalent  in- 
creases in  revenue  or  reductions  in  spending 
in  other  programs. 

BBC  1  EXCLU8ION  Of  SOCIAL  SBCCRITT  nUST 
rUNIM  FBOM  THB  IKPINmON  OT 
DEnOT. 

The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (6)  of 
section  3  of  the  Congresstonal  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "not"  after  "shall"  lx>th 
places  it  appears  therein. 


PAUL  BLCX^— PUBLISHER  AND 
SCIENTIST 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

OFCALIPORRIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRBSEHTATIVES 

T%teaday,  April  7,  1987 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sadness  that  1  report  to  my  colleagues  the 
death  of  a  unk|ue  man  who  exceiied  in  two 
distinct  fiekJsHoumalism  and  science.  His 
name  was  Paul  BkKk,  and  wtien  he  died  on 
March  1 5,  he  left  a  rich  legacy. 

Mr.  Bkx::k  was  cfiairman  of  ttie  board  of  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  Herakj  and  copublisher  of 
The  Blade,  of  Toledo,  OH,  and  the  Pitteburgh 
Post-Gazette.  Ttie  Bkx4(  family  purctiased  the 
Herald,  my  hometown  newspaper,  in  1967.  In 
part  due  to  ttie  leaderstiip  Of  Paul  Bkx:k,  wtto 
spent  much  of  tiis  time  In  tiis  tiome  on  ttie 
Monterey  Peninsula,  an  already  good  newspa- 
per became  even  better.  It  continues  to  pro- 
vkle  an  outstanding  example  of  kx^  journal- 
ism. 

In  addnxxi,  Mr.  Bkxk  was  an  outstanding 
research  scientist  spedaiizing  in  ttie  fieM  of 
endocrinotogy.  He  invented,  and  was  the 
workJ's  only  source  of,  certain  synttielic  ana- 
k>gs  of  natural  thyrokJ  hormones  which  were 
essential  in  ttiyrok)  research  as  well  as  in 
treating  infants'  respiratory  distress  syndrome. 
Mr.  Btock's  interest  in  science  was  ttie  primary 
reason  that  the  Bkx:k  newspapers  have  taken 
an  unusual  and  very  instructive  interest  in  sci- 
entific and  technok>gk»l  devekipments. 

I  coukj  say  a  great  deal  more  atxxit  Paul 
Bkx^k's  Hfe.  However,  I  think  ttie  best  way  to 
ensure  that  his  life  and  the  principles  for 
wfHch  he  stood  are  put  on  record  is  to  have 
placed  in  this  Record  the  text  of  two  artKles 
from  the  Monterey  Peninsuia  HeraM.  Ttie  first 
is  Mr.  Bk)ck's  obituary  from  ttie  March  16 
Herakl.  The  second  is  a  March  22  HerakJ  arli- 
de  focusing  on  his  scientifk;  work. 

\M.  Speaker,  it  is  rare  ttiat  an  individual  has 
ttie  kind  of  success  Paul  Bkx^k  had  even  in 
one  fiekl,  let  ak>ne  two.  Paul  Bkx:k  was  a  re- 
markable man,  and  he  win  be  greatly  misaed.  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in  expressing 
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aynvtftiy  to  ttw  Blocfc  tamly.  I  think  the  tot- 
towino  ailiclM  wM  ahow  readers  of  this 
Reoono  wty  he  «*M  so  rsapedad  in  Hto  and 
is  mourned  so  deeply  In  deelh. 

(PNin  The  Herald.  Mar.  16. 1987] 
Paul  Block  Dm  ni  Locu.  HoenrAL 


null  Bkxik,  75.  ehabman  of  the  board  of 
the  Monterey  Pwitnaula  Herald  Co..  and  oo- 
pubiUier  of  The  Blade,  of  Toledo.  Ohio, 
and  the  PlttaburBh  PostOaaette.  Pltta- 
banh.  PA.  died  Sunday  at  Community  Hos- 
pital of  the  Monterey  Peninaula. 

Mr.  Block's  Interests  were  ezteostve.  stem- 
Bstaw  tram  his  fomal  educational  training 
as  a  «*'*»'«^.  hie  Uf eknc  relationship  with 
Joumallam.  snd  a  research  sdentlst's  bent 
for  inquiry. 

Despite  the  heavy  demands  that  publish- 
inc  and  other  pursuits  placed  on  his  time, 
he  perfonned  slgnlfleant  scientific  research. 
He  was  the  author  or  eo-authiv  of  more 
than  W  sckntlfte  papers  published  In  es- 
teemed Journals  such  ss  &idocrinoIocy  and 
the  Journals  of  the  American  Chemical  Soci- 
ety and  of  MwHrtnal  Chemistry. 

For  years.  Mr.  Block  was  the  world's  sole 
sooiee  of  certain  synthetie  analogs  of  natu- 
ral thyroid  honnooes  that  he  had  sythe- 
staed.  His  researdi  led  to  develoiment  of  a 
compound  with  potential  in  the  treatment 
of  respiratory  distress  syndrome,  the  lung 
disorder  that  kiUs  thoussnds  of  premature 
infants  each  year.  Even  the  New  England 
Jooroal  of  MertWne  took  note  of  the  com- 
pound, both  in  a  lead  article  and  In  an  edito- 
rial on  the  topic. 

One  of  the  aoeonplishments  he  wss  most 
proud  of  was  originating  a  series  of  articles 
by  Ray  Bruner.  The  Blade's  science  editor 
at  that  time,  that  led  to  Toledo's  becoming 
one  ai  the  first  major  VB.  cities  to  fluori- 
date public  water  supidles. 

nuoridatton.  whl^  saved  the  pxildic  enor- 
mous amounts  of  mtmey  in  dental  care,  was 
extremdy  controversial,  regarded  by  some 
at  the  time  as  a  CoDununist  plot.  But  Mr. 
Bloek  lielieved  that  the  facts  of  controver- 
sial situations  must  be  preeented  to  the 
public 

Mr.  Block  was.  of  course,  better  known  ss 
a  newspaper  man.  but  his  two  professional 
pursuits,  undencored  by  a  quick  mind  at- 
tuned to  the  scientific  method,  gave  him  sn 
iiiM>Miiiy  ebUity  to  spot  flaws  and  gvs  in 
newsstnles. 

He  became  a  reporter  for  The  Blade  In 
1935  and  leceived  a  thoroui^  (rounding  in 
aU  phssrs  of  newspaper  production  from 
writing  to  daily  dellvety. 

In  the  late  1930b.  he  was  a  correspondent 
In  The  Blsde's  Wsshtngton  Bureau,  and  he 
retained  a  keen  Interest  In  politics  through- 
out his  life. 

As  a  publisher,  during  years  of  a  marked 
dedine  in  famiDy-owned  and  controlled 
newspapers.  Mr.  Block  maintained  an  abid- 
ing and  demanding  intoest  in  the  quality  of 
the  Block  newspapers,  indudhig  The 
Herald,  which  the  company  acquired  from 
the  late  Allen  Griffin  hi  1967. 

Because  Mr.  Block  was  such  a  private 
man.  he  was  not  well-known  by  many  Penin- 
Btdans.  although  he  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  at  his  Pebble  Beach  home. 

One  of  the  few  times  he  sppeared  in 
puhUc  in  fact,  was  for  an  address  to  the 
Monterey  Kiwsnls  Club  in  1973.  in  which  he 
explained  changes  made  in  The  Herald  that 
followed  its  purchase  by  the  Blo^s. 

The  talk  also  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
exnlain  the  newspaper's  editorial  opposition 
to  the  construction  of  a  large  hotel-conven- 
tion center  complez  in  downtown  Mcmterey. 
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It  kras  probably  the  single  most  oontrover- 

sis  I  issue  identified  with  the  years  in  which 

heNras  active  here. 

lb  large  part  through  that  opposition,  a 

erence  center  of  less  height  and  more 

design  was  ultimately  approved  and 

it 

of  the  changes  he  was  most  proud  of 
was  the  creation  of  the  Sunday  Herald  in 
1974.  and  especially  the  Weekend  Magaalne, 
wqich  has  ronained  a  vital  part  of  the 
Suliday  edition  ever  since. 

lUs  belief  in  an  independent  newspaper 
anpan  Independent  editorial  voice  made  It 
dijlcult  to  pigeonhole  him  or  The  Herald 
lntK>  neat  phQosophical  or  political  catego- 
ritt. 

While  he  supported  the  notion  of  reasona- 
bly growth,  he  reacted  strongly  and  negv 
ily  to  what  he  perceived  as  efforts  to 
the  Monterey  waterfront  into  a  con- 
jungle  lined  with  high-rise  buildings, 
a  tnaad,  he  said,  would  cast  a  shadow, 
^tively  and  literally,  over  historic  Mon- 
y  and  forever  compromise  its  heritage 
character. 

out  his  publishing  career.  Hi. 
was  Intensely  sensitive  to  the  "one- 
town"  issue,  and  he  believed  that 
situation  placed  a  particular  responsib- 
on  such  newspapers  snd  their  staffs  to 
ircise  fairness  and  responsible  Judgment, 
ki  a  1955  article  for  Harvard  University's 
Nifman  Reports.  "Pacing  up  to  the  'Monop- 
oly' Charge,"  Mr.  Block  wrote: 

"Where  it  is  the  only  voice,  a  newqwer 
mast  l>e  independent  of  any  civic  faction, 
aiv  social  set,  any  economic  interest.  Just  as 
it'must  be  independent  of  any  political 
patty  or  philosophy.  .  . 

Whatever  Mr.  Block's  responses  to  given 
isaies,  either  in  print  or  in  conversation, 
they  were  not  trite. 

It  1950,  Mr.  Block  was  named  chairman  of 
aq  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
coinmittee  formed  to  study  public  Infonna- 
ti(ki  policies  of  the  former  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

During  the  five-year  chairmanship,  he 
wiiDte,  "The  Fetish  of  Atomic  Secrecy,"  a 
widely  acclaimed  article  published  in  Harp- 
er%  magasine  in  19S3.  Mr.  Blodc's  position 
was  that  much  of  the  atomic  information 
dusified  as  secret  shoxild  be  released  to  end 
pjslic  confusion. 

$ecrecy  of  itself  was  an  impediment  to  sd- 
ei|tif  ic  progress,  he  asserted. 

Be  was  a  staunch  editorial  defender  of  Dr. 
J.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  who  directed  gov- 
ernment laboratory  development  of  the 
atpmic  bomb.  The  AEC  later  denied  Oppen- 
h^mer  security  clearance  liecause  of  some 
ition  with  Communist  Party  mem- 
Block's  independence  and  streak  of 
^predictability  helped  make  an  intriguing 
p^sonallty.  He  had  a  keen  memory  and  a 
fiiely  tuned  mind,  and  If  he  angered  some 
people,  he  never  left  them  unimpressed. 

Be  could  be  difficult  at  times,  and  short 
oo  patience.  He  also  was  witty  and  engaging. 
The  sdentist  in  him  did  not  like  to  le»p  to 
(xnclusions;  the  pessimist  did. 

He  once  confided  that  he  was  more  com- 
fortable working  with  chemicals  than  with 
piople  because  he  knew  how  chemicals 
would  react. 

Mr.  Block  was  not  known  to  be  intimidat- 
ed by  anyone.  In  1968,  he  walked  out  on  an 
appointment  in  a  hotel  suite  with  Vice 
nesident  Hubert  Humphrey  because  Hum- 
phrey, campaigning  in  Toledo  for  the  presi- 
dency, had  kept  him  waiting. 

Mr.  Block  was  said  to  have  commented. 
"Mily  the  Pope  holds  audiences." 
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Humi  hrey  thought  the  publisher's  action 
was  an  nsult  to  the  dignity  of  the  vice  presi- 
dency*. Kr.  Block  considered  the  visitor  a 
psndldsfe  seeking  the  newspaper's  endorse- 
ment. 

If  there  was  a  topic  on  which  Mr.  Blo^ 
suspended  his  skepticism,  it  was  France  and 
the  Froich  people,  who  he  believed  thought 
and  did)  everything  weU,  with  precision,  and 
unerring  sense  of  aesthetics. 

both  leisurely  travel  in  Europe 
family  and  the  extensive  fact-find- 
that  he  took  until  his  later  years, 
political  and  economic  conditions, 
[h  Mr.  Block  and  his  brother,  were 
listed  in  The  Blade  and  The  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  as  co-publishers,  Paul  Block 
Jr.  directed  Blade  operations  and  William 
headed  jthe  Post  Gazette's. 

Mr.  Block  was  co-chairman  with  his  broth- 
er of  Blade  Communications.  Inc.  The  firm 
owns  ttie  Toledo  and  Pittsburgh  newspiu>ers 
and  The  Herald.  In  Monterey:  three  cable 
televisien  stations.  Toledo's  Buckeye  Cable- 
vision,  Inc.,  and  operations  in  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  and  Monroe,  Mich.;  and  television  sta- 
tions iq  Nampa-Bolse,  Idaho,  Louisville,  Ky., 
!/Kok(»no.  Ind.,  and  Lima,  Ohio. 
lock  was  bom  May  11,  1911,  in  New 
Ity,  the  son  of  Paul  and  Dina  Wal- 

tther  was  the  publisher  of  several 
newspapers  and  founder  of  a  firm  of  nation- 
al advertising  representatives  for  newqMt- 
pera  across  the  country. 

The  Block  brothers  attended  the  Hotch- 
klss  School  and  Tale  University,  lit.  Block 
became  very  interested  In  chemistry,  and 
after  gtaduation  from  Yale  with  a  bachelor 
of  arts  {degree  in  1933,  he  pursued  advanced 
work  iii  that  subject  at  Harvard  University 
in  1934jand  1935. 

He  received  a  doctoral  degree  in  organic 
chemisfry  from  Columbia  University  in 
1943,  )^  served  as  a  research  fellow  at  the 
Mellon!  Institute  of  Industrial  Research  in 
Pittobi^h  in  1943  and  1944. 

At  ttmt  time,  he  was  already  co-publisher 
of  TheTBlade,  named  to  that  position  with 
his  brother  in  1942,  after  their  father's 
death  in  June,  1941. 

He  ako  was  named  associate  editor  of  the 
Pittsbikgh  paper  in  1941,  and  l>ecame  co- 
publisl^r  of  the  Post  Gasette  in  1944. 

But  his  love  of  research  continued.  He  was 
a  visitibg  research  fellow  in  the  Yale  medi- 
cal school's  department  of  pharmacology 
and  toxicology  in  1948  and  1949.  He  also  was 
a  visituig  research  feUow  at  the  University 
of  Caliiomia  medical  center's  department  of 
pharmaceutical  chemistry  in  the  siunmers 
of  1963  and  1964. 

Mr.  Block  did  cooperative  research  with 
scientists  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Healthy  the  University  of  California  at  San 
Francisco,  the  University  of  Alabama,  Ohio 
State  University,  and  other  institutions  in 
the  United  States  and  in  countries  as  dis- 
tant aa  India. 

He  viorked  with  Dr.  Melvin  S.  Newman,  of 
Ohio  |%ate  University's  chemistry  depart- 
ment, [regarded  among  the  nation's  top 
chemlats. 

In  1978,  President  Carter  appointed  Mr. 
Block  %o  the  U.S.  Metric  Board,  on  which  he 
served  imtil  mid- 1980.  He  was  a  firm  advo- 
cate of  the  nation's  gradual  transition  to 
Uie  metric  system,  having  worked  with  it  all 
his  ad^t  Ufe. 

Mr.  Block  was  married  three  times.  His 
first  marriage,  to  Eleana  Barnes  Conley,  of 
Carm^  Valley,  in  1940,  ended  In  divorce  in 
1947.  A  son.  Cyrus  P.,  a  dnematographer 


who  lives  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  was  bom  of 
that  union. 

On  May  26,  1948.  he  married  Marjorie 
McNab  Main,  a  Blade  reporter.  Allan  James 
Block,  director  of  marketing  for  Buckeye 
Cablevislon.  Inc.,  and  John  Robinson  Block, 
assistant  managing  editor-features,  of  The 
Blade,  who  are  twins,  are  the  ctiildren  of 
that  marriage.  She  died  in  September  1960. 

His  third  marriage  was  to  Mary  Gall 
Petok.  in  April  1965,  in  Charlottesville,  Va. 
She  has  three  children.  Gary,  Alexander, 
and  Mrs.  Sandra  Zimmennan. 

Their  home  is  at  4059  River  Rd.,  in 
Toledo. 

His  memberships  include  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  the  American  Institute  of 
Chemists,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  American  Society  of  Newspa- 
per Editors,  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association,  Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Tsunhda 
Upailon,  the  Sodety  of  Professional  Jour- 
nalists, the  Yale  Club  of  New  York,  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  in  Washington,  and  the 
Toledo  chapter  of  the  Columbia  University 
Association  (which  he  once  served  as  presi- 
dent). 

He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  International  Press  Institute  from 
1958  to  1961  and  was  chairman  of  the  IPI's 
American  Committee  from  1958  to  1960. 

Plans  are  pending  for  a  memorial  service 
in  Toledo.  The  family  suggests  contribu- 
tions to  the  local  chapter  of  the  Alzheimer's 
Disease  and  Related  Disorders  Association. 


[From  the  Sunday  Herald.  Mar.  22, 19871 

Paul  Bu>ck:  A  Mam  op  Mart  Iiitkxcsts  Ain> 

DualCaxxxhs 

(By  Michael  Woods) 

Paul  Block  had  a  secret  life. 

He  deliberately  concealed  it  from  the 
public.  At  first  there  were  practical  consid- 
erations. In  the  days  when  politicians  were  a 
rough-hewn  lot  who  struck  deals  in  smoke- 
fUled  rooms,  tJtUriny  about  tUs  second  life 
could  have  lessened  his  effectiveness  and 
made  some  regard  him  as  an  eccentric. 

Later,  he  kept  quiet  out  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned sense  of  modesty. 

Paul  Block  was  not  only  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher and  sh^>er  of  events  in  the  civic  and 
political  arenas. 

He  also  was  a  scientists,  an  organic  chem- 
ist who  had  a  Ph.D.  degree,  research  grants 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  a 
faculty  position  in  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Toledo  (Ohio), 
graduate  students,  reports  published  in  re- 
spected sdentific  Journals,  collaborators  at 
institutions  around  the  world,  and  all  the 
other  trappings  of  a  researcher. 

AUTHOHTTT 

In  fact,  sdentific  associates  regarded  Dr. 
Block  as  perhaps  the  world's  foremost  au- 
thority in  a  sharply  defined  area  of  research 
on  chemical  compounds  of  the  thyroid 
gland. 

And  they  say  that  his  dual  career  and  the 
kind  of  achievements  it  Involved  may  have 
been  unique  in  chonistry,  if  not  In  all  of  sd- 
ence. 

The  focus  of  Dr.  Block's  secret  life  was 
the  thyroid,  a  butterfly'-shaped  gland  that  is 
draped  over  the  windpipe  at  the  front  of  the 
neck,  where  it  can  be  felt  with  the  fingers. 
It  produces  hormones— thyroxine  and  thy- 
ronine—that  have  powerful  influences  on 
many  kinds  of  biological  processes  through- 
out the  body. 

Too  much  throxine  causes  nervousness, 
exdtabillty,  elevated  blood  pressiire,  weight 
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loss  and  other  problems.  Too  little  results  in 
lack  of  energy  in  adults  and.  in  infants,  in 
impaired  development  of  brain  and  other 
cells  that  can  lead  to  permanait  maital  de- 
fidency  and  dwarfism. 

Dr.  Block,  often  working  from  a  small  lab- 
oratory built  in  the  backyard  of  his  home, 
devoted  his  career  in  science  to  synthesis  of 
new  forms  or  "analogs"  of  naturally  occur- 
ring thyroid  compoimds. 

"If  you  wanted  samples  of  these  thyroid 
analogs  for  your  own  research,  there  was 
only  one  place  in  the  world  to  go."  Dr.  Hans 
J.  Cahnmann.  an  organic  chemist  with  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  recalled  in 
1985.  ■'Why.  it  was  Dr.  Blo<^  in  Toledo." 

"Paul  pioneered  a  specific  area  of  thyroid 
hormone  chemistry,"  Dr.  Douglas  C. 
Neckers.  chairman  of  the  chonistry  depart- 
ment at  Bowling  Green  State  University, 
said.  "Then  he  became  the  world  expert. 
For  years  he  represented  the  world's  only 
expertise  on  some  of  the  topics." 

WOBLD  ATTKimON 

Indeed,  in  1972,  Dr.  Block  attracted  hiter- 
national  attention  from  feUow  researchers 
with  an  achelvemmt  that  set  this  small  and 
esoteric  area  of  thyroid  research  on  its  ear. 
For  decades  a  central  dogma  of  t^rroid 
chemistry  stated  that  iodine  was  absolutely 
essential  for  thyroid  compounds  to  exert 
their  effects  in  the  Iwdy.  That  is  why  iodine 
is  considered  an  essential  component  of  the 
human  diet  and  is  added  to  table  salt  to 
ensure  adequate  consumption. 

Each  molecule  of  thyroxine,  the  principal 
thyroid  hormone,  contains  four  atoms  of 
iodine.  Each  molecule  of  thyronine  contains 
three  atoms  of  iodine.  Thyroid  chemists 
long  asscribed  a  unique  functional  role  to 
such  "halogen"  atoms.  Halogens  are  simply 
a  group  of  related  chemical  elements  that 
indudes  iodine. 

A  noted  German  chemist,  H.J.  BieUg,  rein- 
forced the  revered  status  of  halogen  atoms 
in  1957  by  synthesizing  a  thyronine  analog 
that  lacked  halogen  atoms  and,  not  surpris- 
ingly, had  no  biological  activity. 

DISraOVBD  TBBOaT 

But  Dr.  Block's  research,  published  in 
1973  in  the  Journal  of  Medicinal  Chemistry, 
proved  Bielig  and  generations  of  other  thy- 
roid chemists  wrong. 

Dr.  Block  synthesized  a  form  of  thyronine 
that  had  no  iodine  or  other  halogen,  yet  was 
biologically  active.  It  is  known  as  3.5.3'-tri- 
methyl-L-thyronine.  Dr.  Eugene  C.  Jorgen- 
sen.  of  the  department  of  pharmaceutical 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Francisco,  tested  the  compound  on  lab- 
oratory rats  to  establish  its  biological  activi- 
ty. Dr.  Jorgensen  described  Dr.  Block's  syn- 
thesis of  the  compound  as  an  "elegant" 
piece  of  laboratory  woriL. 

"It  was  his  single  most  invxnrtant  achieve- 
ment," Dr.  Cahnmann  said  late  in  1985, 
after  q>ending  days  reviewing  Dr.  Block's 
published  scientific  papers. 

"This  was  a  revolutionary  finding.  It  es- 
tablished that  iodine  really  was  not  so  im- 
portant to  the  function  of  thyroid  hor- 
mones, that  it  was  the  configuration,  the 
structure,  of  the  honnohe  moleeule  that 
caused  the  biological  effects." 

The  achievement  established  that  other 
chemical  "groups"  of  the  appropriate  size 
could  tie  substituted  for  iodine  without  total 
loss  of  biological  activity.  Dr.  Cahnmann 
said. 

Dr.  Block  synthesized  and  developed  tech- 
niques for  synthesizing  other  nonhalogenat- 
ed  thyroid  compounds.  Some  of  these  com- 
pounds proved  to  have  potential  practical 
applications  in  medicine. 
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Not  only  were  they  biologically  active.  Ixit 
also  l^ey  could  croas  the  so-called  plaoental 
tMUTler  and  induce  thyroid  hormone  eff ecta 
in  a  developing  fetus.  The  placenta,  which 
permits  exchange  of  material  between  the 
mother's  and  the  fetus'  bloodstreama.  Is  se- 
lective, permitting  some  nihstanrrs  siKh  aa 
oxygen— to  pass  freely,  Imt  acting  as  a  bar- 
rier to  others,  such  as  thyroid  hormones. 

SdentisU  have  Indications  that  some  de- 
veloping fetuses  might  tmieflt  if  thyroid 
horaumes.  administered  to  the  mothers, 
could  reach  the  fetuses.  For  example,  scien- 
tists have  found  an  association  tietweeu  low 
thyroid  activity  in  the  fetus  and  deveh^ 
ment  after  birth  of  respiratory  distress  syn- 
drome, which  affects  an  estimated  one  of 
every  seven  newborns  and  takes  the  lives  of 
more  than  10,000  annually  in  the  United 
States  alone. 

Infants  with  the  syndrome  have  serious 
difficulty  with  breathing  because  their 
lungs  lai^  a  lubricating  material  that  per- 
mits easy  expansion. 

Dr.  BloA  supplied  the  synthetic  path- 
way—the spedflc  series  of  chemical  reac- 
tions—that  resulted  in  production  of  a  thy- 
roid analog  dted  for  its  potential  in  treating 
fetal  disorders  related  to  low  thyroid  activi- 
ty. The  specific  thyroid  analog  is  SJi.dl- 
methyl'-3-isopropyl-L-thyronine,  which  thy- 
roid chemists  refer  to  by  the  acronym 
DIMTT. 

For  example,  Dr.  L.K.  Bachiach  and  a 
group  of  associates  at  the  renowned  w»«hwj 
and  Best  Institute  and  the  Hoapital  for  Side 
Children  in  Toronto,  have  studied  its  poten- 
tial in  treating  fetal  growth  retardation. 
psrALooniB 

Dr.  Jorgensen  and  his  assorlates  evaluated 
use  of  the  compound  in  treatment  of  fetal 
goiter. 

DIMTT  has  been  the  topic  of  reports  in 
Endocrinology,  Clinical  Research,  and  other 
sdentific  Journals.  Hie  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  even  ran  an  editorial  dting 
DIMTTs  potential  for  treating  respiratory 
distress  syndrome.  Dr.  Jorgensen's  research 
team  at  the  University  of  Califomia-San 
Francisco  studied  DIMTTs  effects  in  ani- 
mals. 

Dr.  Jorgensen's  death  in  the  1970s  left  Dr. 
Viodk.  de^ly  concerned  about  the  future  of 
research  in  the  area.  Sdentists  fitHn  aroumd 
the  world  continued  to  appeal  to  Dr.  BloA 
for  even  small  quantities— ^ninute  fracticms 
of  an  ounce— of  the  onnpounds  for  their 
own  research. 

COUAaOBATtM 

Dr.  Block  had  limited  sto^s  of  the  pre- 
dous  compounds  on  hand.  Falling  health 
prevented  him  from  synthesistng  more.  As 
stocks  dwindled,  he  turned  to  Dr.  Max 
Funk,  sssodate  professor  of  chemistry  at 
117,  who  had  collaborated  with  Dr.  Block  on 
some  previous  research  iHOJects. 

In  what  Dr.  Block  hoped  would  \x  an  ini- 
tial step  toward  develcvment  of  a  thyroid 
research  institute  in  northwestern  Ohio,  the 
TU  graduate  school  establiahed  a  graduate 
assistantship  in  which  students  will  synthe- 
size the  compounds  to  ensure  their  avaO- 
abillty  to  the  biomedical  community. 

NIB'S  Dr.  Cahnmann  said  that  Dr.  Block 
made  an  almost  incalculable  contribution  to 
thyroid  research  by  developing  new  meth- 
ods for  synthesizing  thyroid  analogs  and 
then  making  the  ocnnpounds  freely  available 
to  a  great  many  sdentists  around  the  worid. 

"He  always  downgraded  his  own  contribu- 
tions and  inmortanoe,"  Dr.  Cahnmann 
added.  "Yet  everyone  was  so  impressed  by 
his  honesty  and  his  openness.  He  never  con- 
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OMled  data,  and  always  wu  wUUnc  to  shftre 
bis  flndtaifa  with  other  adentlats." 

Dr.  Block  oontributMl  aoine  of  the  last 
quantltieB  of  hla  oompoundi  to  the  National 
IiHtttutea  of  Health. 

Dr.  FuBk.  reflectlDt  on  Dr.  Block's  career 
In  adenoe.  empluuiMd  an  avect  mentioned 
almost  unlvBiaally  by  other  researchers  who 
worked  with  Dr.  Block.  "Certainly  he  made 
some  vary  Important  contributions  to  blo- 
mf^Hffa^  ortanic  diemlstry,"  Dr  Punk  said. 
"But  what  Imprnsstfl  me  moet,  the  almost 
unpeeeedented  aspect,  is  how  be  did  it.  with 
two  careera.  It  Is  a  situation  practically 
oniaoe  in  all  of  adenoe.  and  certainly  in  or- 
BUiic  dieoilstry." 

Dr.  Bloers  laboratory  skills  and  ability  to 
plan  and  perform  complicated  synthetic  re- 
actions also  Impreased  his  sdentiflc  assod- 


"His  work  was  extremely  well  done  from 
the  laboratory  point  of  view,"  Dr.  Melvin 
Newman  said  Dr.  Block  often  consulted 
with  Dr.  Newman,  who  was  regents  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  at  Ohio  State  University 
and  now  is  emeritus  professor.  "He  worked 
with  compounds  that  were  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  syntheato  and  purify,  and  did  an  A-1 
Job  from  the  technical  standpoint."  Dr. 
Newman  added. 

Dr.  rv>«Tiin««ti,  who  Is  with  the  clinical 
endocrinolocy  branch  at  NIB'S  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis.  Diabetes,  and  Digestive 
and  Kidney  Diseases,  had  similar  recollec- 
tkna  of  Dr.  Block's  pasdon  for  exacting 

"What  really  impressed  me  was  Block's 
metteulous  w<^  (m  all  details  of  a  reaction. 
He  never  was  satisfied  untU  every  pathway 
bad  been  explored.  I  sent  him  a  compound 
aynthedaed  in  my  laboratory,  and  he  detect- 
ed minute  quantities  of  an  impurity  I  had 


Just  as  Paul  BkxA  kept  bis  scientific  life 
veiled  from  acquaintances  In  the  business 
and  political  wmids.  he  gave  scientific  asso- 
ciates IftUe  hint  of  his  podtion  of  power  and 
Influence  In  the  mass  media. 

Dr.  Punk  recalled  that  for  years  he  knew 
Dr.  BloA  only  as  an  organic  chemist,  and 
later  marveled  at  the  stories  he  heard  alwut 
"The  Puldisher"  and  his  Influence  on  public 
affairs. 

TWOWOIUW 

One  rare  occasion  when  Dr.  Block  dis- 
cussed his  two  lives  was  in  1981  In  Atlanta, 
when  he  participated  in  a  sympodum  on 
arailrmlr  standards  given  ss  part  of  a  na- 
tional meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  "I  offer  you  .  .  .  the  perspective  of 
someone  who  .  .  .  has  managed  to  maintain 
a  toe-bold  In  two  dtfferait  worlds,"  Dr. 
Block  said  to  the  assembled  chemists. 

"One  Is  your  world,  the  realm  of  chemis- 
try and  chemical  research,  a  place  that  for 
me  is  littered  with  problems  of  the  diphenyl 
ether  bond,  thyroid  activity  assays.  ACS 
Journals  and  occasional  encounters  with  im- 
deigxaduate  chemistry  majors. 


"Tlie  other  is  a  place  alien  to  most  chem- 
ists and  chamin*!  engineers,  a  realm  of 
newspaper  dty  rooms,  «<—<"<"*«  news  sto- 
ries, editorials,  high-speed  presses,  photo- 
typesetting  machines,  cable  and  commercial 
television.  Here  the  problems  are  more  ethe- 
real than  any  to  be  found  in  a  chemistry 
laboratory.  They  Involve  .  .  .  the  public's 
right  to  know,  public  Interest,  social  respon- 
sibility and  the  vagaries  of  public  opinion." 

After  the  talk.  Dr.  Block  was  sought  out 
as  a  guest  on  a  television  network's  morning 
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net  m  program,  as  the  topic  of  a  cover  story 
in  I  >  national  popular  sdence  magazine,  as  a 
lecturer  on  sdence  education  and  partid- 
paat  in  news  conferences.  He  declined  them 
all,  wary  of  further  publidty  about  his  dual 
lifeL  He  did  permit  the  American  Chemical 
Sooety  to  publish  the  lecture  In  its  Journal 
of  Chemical  Education,  circtilated  to  educa- 
tor 

Block  traced  his  lifelong  interest  In 
to  a  gift  that  his  father's  secre- 
presented  on  Ills  10th  birthday— a  toy 
set.  He  became  fascinated  with 
tubes,  vials  of  chemicals  and  other 
aents,  and  with  the  primitive  but 
tr^ygwi  reactions  that  the  set  could 
«. 
Ithough  his  fascination  persisted,  his  de- 
to  pursue  a  career  in  chemistry  was 
Hed  because  of  student  research  he  did 
his  senior  year  at  Tale  Univerdty. 
project— to  find  an  alternative  method 
for*  synthesldng  thyroxine— also  was  the 
iM^s  for  his  interest  in  thyroid  chemistry. 

Dr.  Block  tended  to  be  extremely  vague 
about  his  reasons  for  choosing  Columbia 
Umverdty  to  study  for  a  doctoral  degree  in 
ch^nlstry.  Late  in  life,  he  acknowledged  the 
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e  publisher  portion  of  Dr.  Block's  dual 


had  a  girl  friend."  he  recalled,  with  a 
twlhkle  in  his  eye.  "She  moved  to  New  York 
Citt^,  and  I  went  with  her  and  enrolled  at 
Columbia.  Then  within  two  weeks  she 
dnmped  mel" 

"qhi 

car^r  began  in  1942,  when  he  was  named 
co^ublisher  of  The  Blade  in  Toledo  after 
hlafather's  death  in  1941.  Friends  and  asso- 
ciaies  said  he  never  seemed  happier  than 
dressed  in  a  long  white  laboratory 
covered  with  the  indelible  stains  and 
holes  that  were  silent  testimony  to 
of  contact  with  organic  chemicals, 
the  1970s,  over  dinner  at  an  American 
imical  Sodety  meeting.  Dr.  Jorgensen  re- 
me^nbered  his  first  impresdon  of  Dr.  Block. 
It  tras  of  "reaUy  an  eccentric  genius"  who 
loved  chemistry,  had  vast  knowledge  about 
the  history  and  status  of  thyroid  chemistry, 
was  making  Important  scientific  contribu- 
tioiis.  yet  spent  most  of  his  time  "doing 
so^iething  with  newspapers." 
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McWHORTER  RETIRES 
FROM  AT&T 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or  ABKAITSAS 
nf  THB  HOUSS  OF  BEFRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1987 

px.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
noit,  some  of  the  friends  of  Charlie 
MdWhorter  are  gathering  at  the  Omni  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  in  Washington,  to  vmsh  him  well  In 
his  retirement  from  AT&T  and  to  celet>rate  his 
65th  birthday  In  February. 

For  the  berwfit  of  my  colleagues,  an  artide 
is  being  irwiuded  in  ttie  Record,  by  the  na- 
tiojtaHy-known  Wastiington  columnist  David 
Brpder,  who  serves  on  the  Salute  to  Charlie 
M^Whorter  Committee. 

I  too  want  to  add  my  owm  wrarm  regards  and 
personal  best  wishes  to  Charlie  McWhorter  as 
ha  takes  on  wtiatever  new  challenges  his 
fufjre  might  bring. 
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CK/pua  McWhoktkr:  A  Tkifub  Lm 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

At  lOEJB  last,  there  Is  a  "salute"  coming  up 
in  Was  tington  tlUs  week  for  Charles  K. 
McWhofter,  a  man  who  has  played  a 
unique,  unheralded  role  as  a  catalyst  In 
American  politics  for  more  than  30  years. 

McWhorter  has  lived  a  triple  life.  The 
first,  asja  lawyer  for  AT&T,  is  the  one  the 
rest  of  us  know  least.  Talking  with  a 
numt>er  of  his  political  friends  last  week,  I 
found  none  who  had  been  lobbied  by  him 
and  few  with  whom  he  had  ever  discussed 
telecommunications  issues.  They  presume- 
as  I  do—that  his  encyclopedic  knowledge  of 
the  plairers  In  American  politics  and  Ms 
shrewd  |udgment  were  useful  to  the  heavily 
regulated  company  from  which  he  has  Just 
retired  ^t  age  6S  and  will  continue  to  serve 
as  a  congultant. 

His  sd»nd  life  is  as  an  enthusiastic  ama- 
teur piano  player,  love  of  music  and  patron 
of  the  arts.  He  has  served  on  boards  of 
baUet  oompanles  and  Jazz  festivals  from 
Newport  to  Monterey  but,  most  enthusiasti- 
caUy,  ot  the  Arts  Academy  and  National 
Mudc  Camp  at  Interlochen,  Mich.,  where 
he  spenf  summers  as  a  youth. 

Mudoi— not  politics— may  be  McWhorter's 
main  pakdon.  He  served  for  several  years  on 
Richairq  Nixon's  vice-presidential  staff  in 
the  lat<^  19S0S  but  refused  a  White  House 
Job  with  Nixon  a  decade  later,  because  he 
could  not  fathom  living  without  his  almost- 
daily  treat  of  opera,  jazz  or  other  mudc  in 
New  York. 

But  what  we  in  Washington  treasiu^ 
about  this  amiable  man  is  his  role  as  his 
longtime  friend.  Commerce  Department  of- 
ficial Mpu7  Ann  Knauss,  calls  "the  greatest 
switching  station"  in  American  politics. 

For  more  than  ttiree  decades,  McWhorter 
has  known  everyone  who  counts  from  the 
national  level  down  to  the  state  legisltures 
and  county-chairmen  ranks  in  RepubUcan 
polltics-^and  a  remarkable  number  of  their 
democrgtic  counterparts  as  well.  He  has  in- 
troduced more  of  them  to  each  other— and 
Journalists  to  them— than  any  other  person 
alive. 

McWhorter  came  out  of  Lewlsburg,  W.Va., 
and  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  a  Re- 
publicali  in  a  deeply  Democratic  state.  After 
winning  a  Bronze  Star  as  a  lieutenant  In 
Patton'i  Third  Army,  he  went  to  Harvard 
Law,  \^ere  a  classmate  was  William  A. 
Rusner^  now  publisher  of  National  Review. 

"I  founded  the  Harvard  Republican  Open 
Forum,"  Rusher  recalled,  "and  our  first 
event  featured  a  talk  by  Rep.  Christian 
Herter  [later  secretary  of  state!.  There 
might  have  been  25  people  there,  and  at  the 
end,  I  asked  if  any  of  them  were  interested 
in  more  such  meetings.  I  heard  the  West 
Virginia  twang  behind  me,  saying,  'Sign  me 
up.  Myjname's  McWhorter,  and  RepubUcan 
is  my  religion.' " 

As  a  ^oung  New  York  lawyer,  McWhorter 
feU  in  ivith  P.  Clifton  White— later  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  Ooldwater  nomination— and 
others  |n  the  Tom  Dewey  organization.  He 
plunge4  into  Young  Republican  activities, 
becoming  national  chairman  of  that  group 
in  195S.  Two  years  of  constant  travel  in  that 
Job,  foljwed  by  three  equally  itinerant  years 
on  the  I  Nixon  staff,  gave  him  the  start  on 
his  vast  catalog  of  personal  contacts. 

Whac  sustained  and  enlarged  it  during  the 
subseqitent  quarter-century  was  simply 
McWhorter's  endless  enthusiasm  for  people. 
Once  y  >u  knew  him,  he  was  your  friend  for 
life.  Riisher  says,  "If  you  want  to  get  in 
touch  1  rith  stHueone  you  haven't  seen  for  20 


years,  call  Charlie,  and  it  will  tiun  out  he 
had  lunch  with  him  last  week." 

Joyce  Bovik  Peyton,  his  national  Young 
Republican  co-chairman  30  years  ago,  adds. 
"Charlie  has  been  a  living  link  for  many  of 
us  to  new  acquaintances  and  to  old  friends 
and  memories.  Everyone  knows  Charlie!" 

Symtwlic  of  his  role  is  his  Christmas  card- 
always  the  first  to  arrive  each  year,  right 
after  Thanksgiving  always  the  same  cobalt 
blue,  with  the  unchanging  wish  for  Peace 
and  a  personal  message. 

I  can't  remember  who  said  it.  but  one  Re- 
publican leader  remarked  that  there  have 
l)een  times— after  the  Ooldwater  defeat  and 
after  Watergate— when  "the  largest  remain- 
ing asset  in  the  RepubUcan  Party  was  Char- 
lie McWhorter's  Christmas  card  list." 

Valued  by  many  politicians  and  Journal- 
ists for  his  electoral  Judgment,  McWhorter 
is  notable  also  for  his  foresight.  Long  before 
it  became  fashionable  in  either  party,  he 
was  encouraging  greater  power  and  opportu- 
nities for  women  poUtlclans.  He  began  nur- 
turing the  hopes  of  RepubUcans  in  the 
South  when  the  region  was  stlU  a  Democrat- 
ic bastion. 

Unlike  the  rest  of  us,  as  he  has  grown 
older,  he  has  managed  to  remember  that 
the  newcomers  to  poUtics  are  the  most  im- 
portant resources.  I  expect  his  work  in  help- 
ing develop  young  musical  talent  at  Interlo- 
chen reinforces  that  habit.  But  whatever 
the  cause,  it  was  as  true  in  1986  as  in  1956 
that  if  you  were  going  to  Tacoma  or  Tusca- 
loosa, a  phone  caU  to  McWhorter  would  teU 
you  who  was  the  sharp  new  councUwoman 
or  district  chairman  you  should  be  sure  to 
meet. 

This  summer,  when  the  National  Gover- 
nors Association  meets  in  Traverse  City. 
Just  a  few  mUes  from  Interlochen, 
McWhorter  wiU  see  two  of  his  favorite  insti- 
tutions join  hands.  There  ought  to  l>e  a 
moment  of  recognition  for  what  he  has 
brought  to  both  the  arts  and  poUtics. 

Meantime,  a  few  hundred  of  his  "best 
friends"  wiU  toast  him  in  Washington,  join- 
ing William  O.  Ruckelshaus,  who  says, 
"Charlie,  somehow  you  have  brought  hu- 
manity to  poUtics.  TeU  us  how." 


INTRODUCTION  OP  H.R.  1760. 
H.R.  1761.  AND  H.R.  1762 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OrCAUFORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tveaday,  April  7.  1987 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Waxman  and 
I  have  introduced  the  Medicaid  Catastrophic 
Protection  Amendments  of  1987  (H.R.  1760), 
the  Low-Income  EkJerty  and  Disat)led  Medic- 
aid Amendments  of  1987  (H.R.  1761),  and  the 
Low-Income  Ekierly  Medk»ki  Drug  Coverage 
Amendments  of  1987  (H.R.  1762).  These 
three  bills  provide  needed  additkinal  protec- 
tk>n  to  our  k>w-income  ekjedy. 

The  MedKare  Part  A  Catastrophic  Protec- 
tkx)  Ad  of  1987  (H.R.  1280)  and  the  Mednare 
Part  B  Catastrophk:  Protectkxi  Act  of  1987 
(H.R.  1281)  introduced  by  Mr.  Gradison  arKJ 
myself  would  limit  out-of-pocket  expenses  to 
$520  under  Part  A  and  to  $1 ,000  under  Part  B 
1988. 

The  Medicare  catastrophk;  biWs  do  not  ad- 
dress the  greater  needs  of  the  3.3  millkxi  el- 
derly wtK)  have  incomes  bek>w  the  Federal 
poverty  levd.  As  a  result  of  Medk^ki  poinies, 
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many  of  our  poorest  elderly  receive  no  protec- 
tx>n  against  Medk^are  cost-sharing  expenses. 

Medk»kj  now  covers  only  about  1.1  millkxi 
of  low-irKome  Medk»re  benefKiaries.  The 
other  two-thirds  of  benefk:iaries  with  Incomes 
t)e(ow  the  Federd  poverty  level  must  pay  the 
costs  of  the  Part  A  and  Part  B  deductibles, 
premiums,  and  coinsurance. 

H.R.  1760  will  remedy  the  problem  of  Medi- 
care cost-sharing  expenses  for  low-income  el- 
deriy  by  requiring  State  Medk»kj  Programs  to 
pay  the  Medicare  premkjm,  deductibles,  and 
coinsurance  for  all  Medicare  t>enefk^ries  with 
incomes  below  the  Federal  poverty  levd. 
About  3.3  millkxi  dderly  will  t>enefit  from  ttiis 
improvement  to  the  Medk:ald  Program. 

H.R.  1761  will  allow  States  to  pay  the  Medi- 
care premkjm,  deductit)les,  and  coinsurance 
for  dl  eklerty  and  disabled  t)enefk:iaries  with 
incomes  between  100  and  150  percent  of  tiie 
Federd  poverty  level.  Of  tiie  4.3  mitlk>n  dder- 
ly with  incomes  between  100  arxi  150  percent 
of  the  Federal  poverty  level,  75  percent  do 
not  have  Medrcdd  coverage  to  assist  them 
with  tiie  Medk:are  cost-sharing  expenses. 

H.R.  1762  will  allow  States  to  extend  their 
regular  Medicaid  prescriptk>n  drug  benefits  to 
the  elderly  and  disabled  wtw  are  not  digible 
for  regular  Medk:akl  benefits  but  whose 
income  is  tteiow  150  percent  of  ttie  Federd 
poverty  level. 

These  bills  are  Important  and  necessary  ad- 
ditk>ns  to  the  catastrophk:  illness  initiatives  in- 
troduced in  Congress  this  sesston.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Waxman,  in  introducing  these  three  bills. 


CUBA:  CASTRO  HOLDS  THE  KEY 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

7\iesday.  April  7. 1987 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
10  weeks  Fide)  Castro  has  allowed  20  former 
long-term  politk^al  prisoners  and  their  families 
to  emigrate  to  tiie  United  States  at  a  rate  of  2 
per  week.  Even  this  apparently  humanitarian 
gesture  in  fact  demonstrates  Castro's  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  politx^l  prisoners. 

As  politk^al  prisoners,  they  were  guHty  of 
acts  whk:h  would  only  be  conskiered  a  crime 
by  a  repressive  regime  such  as  Castro's. 

As  long-term  prisoners,  they  have  endured 
at  least  10  years,  and  in  many  cases  more 
than  20  years,  In  Castro's  prisons. 

As  former  politk^l  prisoners  released  last 
May,  they  were  not  entitied  to  empk}yment  or 
ration  cards. 

Their  sunrival  is  nothing  less  than  a  triumph 
of  the  hope,  faith,  and  courage  of  these  indi- 
vkluals  over  the  torture,  the  repressksn,  and 
the  inhuman  and  degrading  treatment  of  the 
Castro  regime.  Even  Castro's  elaborate 
system  of  prisons  and  concentration  camps 
cannot  imprison  tiie  spirit  of  the  Cut>an  people 
or  their  desire  for  fundamental  freedoms. 

There  are  some  60  other  political  prisoners, 
also  freed  last  May,  wtio  togettier  with  111 
family  members  await  Castro's  personal  deo- 
sk>n  about  their  future.  All  of  ttiese  persons 
were  cleared  for  immigratk>n  t>y  tiie  United 
States  last  December.  There  are  also  thou- 
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sands  of  less  fortunate  political  prisoners  who 
remain  in  Castro's  prisons. 

I  invite  you  to  join  with  over  60  Members  of 
the  l^ouse  in  a  resoiutkin  condemning  Cas- 
ti'o's  atrocities  and  calling  upon  ttie  United  Na- 
tions to  place  Cut)a  among  tiie  highest  prkv- 
ities  of  its  human  rights  agenda. 

I  woukj  also  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
an  article  concerning  tiie  release  of  tiie  politi- 
cal prisoners  whwh  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

Cuba  Lets  20  PaisoifERS  Com  to  UmriD 
Statis 

(By  George  Oedda) 

Cut)a  tias  allowed  20  former  long-term  po- 
Utical  prisoners  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  in  the  past  10  weelcs.  sending  them  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  week  in  an  apparent  at- 
tempt to  avoid  pubUcity,  according  to  V&. 
officials. 

The  officials  said  the  piecemeal  approach 
aptieared  aimed  at  eliminating  the  tumultu- 
ous receptions  that  have  accompanied  large- 
scale  prisoner  releases  in  the  past  and  tiave 
received  extensive  media  attention. 

The  Cuban  government  also  may  have 
been  intent  on  keeping  the  prisoner  Issue 
out  of  the  scK>tlight  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  was  trying  to  use  the  UJJ. 
Human  Rights  Commission  to  caU  attention 
to  rights  abuses  in  Cuba,  according  to  the 
officials. 

AU  20  Cubans  were  released  from  prison 
last  May  foUowing  a  personal  appeal  to 
President  Fidel  Castro  by  French  undersea 
explorer  Jacques  Cousteau,  who  visited 
Cuba  in  late  1985. 

The  last  two  released  prisoners  arrived 
Wednesday  aboard  a  weekly  charter  flight 
that  operates  between  Miami  and  Havana. 
The  other  18  iiad  arrived  on  earUer  cliarter 
fUghts. 

The  officials,  who  asli^ed  not  to  be  identi- 
fied, said  an  additional  59  former  prisoners 
tiave  been  authorized  by  the  United  States 
to  emigrate  and  are  awaiting  permission 
from  their  government  to  leave  with  close 
relatives.  Cuban  authorities  have  Indicated 
that  the  group  wiU  be  permitted  to  emi- 
grate. 

In  the  past,  mass  arrivals  in  Miami  of 
former  Cutum  prisoners  have  generated 
widespread  attention.  When  a  group  of  76 
arrived  last  September,  thousands  gathered 
at  the  airport  for  the  occasion,  including 
high-ranking  city  officials  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  ElUott  Abrams. 

The  State  Department  had  ex[>ected  the 
20  Cubans  and  members  of  their  famUies  to 
imlgrate  last  Deceml>er,  but  Cuban  authori- 
ties postponed  their  departure  untU  the  new 
year  without  explanation. 


THE  BUDGET  RULE 


HON.  DELBERT  L  lATTk 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1987 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  when 
the  House  takes  up  the  rule  on  the  budget 
resolution,  I  intend  to  ask  for  a  defeat  of  tiie 
prevkMS  question  so  tiiat  I  can  offer  a  substi- 
tute oile  making  in  order  an  amendment  to 
whatever  budget  is  finally  adopted  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  ttie  Whole.  My  amendment  contains 
a  series  of  txjdget  process  reforms  and  a  res- 
toration of  automatic  sequestration,  all   of 
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09  WIMranQ  VMn  VMM  fWIMIICS. 

Ssoondt  my  flrandnMnl  would  inoko  ■ 
iMior  diiino*  In  Vw  «DMing  luto.  Th*  ruto  r*- 
portod  by  llw  Ruloo  Conwiilloo  yMltrdoy 
i  bi  ofdv  M  ttw  bOM  rMOluHon  for  pur- 
ol  MMndnMnl  Houm  OonounwM  Rw- 
oUion  98.  ttw  to-calod  Soqiwotation 
BwIbs^  or  wtMl  would  praoumobly  ooour  if  ttw 
HouM  dMO  not  oomo  wNNn  S104)Mon  of  Itw 
tioe  bMon  doloit  IvgM  tor  iMtf  1968  by  the 
boolnniMi  of  ttw  iMtf  voor  in  Octabor.  Thto  to 
nw  loon  kiMporwIilo  apfVOMti  to  tok*  at  itiis 
QO  in  ttw  budpit  pioooM.  TTw  Con- 
I  itviuld  be  oonooniminQ  now  on  bcWov 
kiQ  Mi  own  budgol  wNh  Ni  own  pftofNlM  ond 
not  bo  tfirowinQ  in  Itw  towol  if  tlw  inMioiy  r^ 
porwa  oonwmno  duoqm  ■  noi  ■ooopno  oy 
iho  HouM.  My  tuboMulo  lulo  would  thoroforo 
iiMto  tfw  ooimMM-ioportod  budQOt  in  ordor 
M  ttw  bHO  for  pupooM  of  onwndnwnL  I 
WQO  ny  ootaOQUOo  to  voto  for  tttio  mors  sen- 
Aio  wJMtUB  prooodura  wdlch  wM  otoo  give 
ue  •  ¥Oto  on  eome  badly  needed  budget  proo- 
eee  lefomie.  A  summery  of  my  emendmsnt 
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TOWAUM  A  Hoes  WOBKABU.  Efftlltl  AMD 

Difim^RMwmwi  OoponsioiiAL  Budgbt 

Ant  AppBoniAXKan  Pkocbm 
(A  RaOanele  for  the  LetU  "Budget  Procen 

Refofin  Amendments"  to  the  Concunent 

Resohition  on  the  Budcet  for  FIscsl  Tesr 

IMS) 

Hm  Current  Budget/ AiHtroprlations 
CrWs:  Ttiere  is  a  wldesi»re«d  perception. 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Congreas.  that 
our  fiscal  pidley  machinery  is  broken  and 
drastically  In  need  of  repair  (sense  would 
even  urge  that  It  be  Junked).  Put  another 
way.  the  American  people  Just  dmt  think 
they  are  getting  their  mcmey's  worth  for  the 
government  they  are  paying  to  prudently 
manage  and  aUocate  their  tax  dollars. 

The  Hat  ci  defects  in  the  ccmgresslonal 
budgK  machinery  is  all  too  familiar  and  in- 
oontro  vet'  tible: 

Budget  dfxflfnfa  are  routinely  missed; 

Budget  rules  are  routinely  waived,  ignored 
and  violated: 

Budget  spfTKling  ceilings  are  routinely 
tareadied: 

Deficits  continue  to  mount; 

Upending  add-ons  and  other  extraneous 
matters  are  attached  to  deficit  reduction 
(rrwmrtHatkin)  legislation; 

Approprtatians  bills  are  not  enacted  on 
time; 

Oovemment  is  funded  by  omnibus,  oon- 
tinalng  t— """g  bills  not  subject  to  ade- 
quate scmtiny  or  debate  by  Congress; 

Regular  authorisation  lillls  are  not  consid- 
ered, forcing  legislattve  provisions  onto  un- 
rdated.  omnibus  bOls. 

Hie  Republican  Package  of  Budget 
Reform  Proposalc  Rep.  Latta  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  liudget  resolution  adding 
two  new  titles;  Title  n-Budget  Process 
Reform  Amendments;  and  Title  m-Restora- 
tion  of  Awtomatlr  SequestratiorL  The  pro- 
posal would— 

Prohlbtt  extraneous  matters  (including 
wending  add-ons)  in  remnriltation  (deficit 
rednctkm)  Irgtslatlan; 

Provide  strict  enforcement  of  committee 
and  aggregate  spending  (outlay)  ceilings; 

tttahilsh  a  formula  for  diort-term  con- 
tinuing apiMopriations  bills  (CRs)  and  sub- 
ject long-term  CRs  to  the  same  rules  ss  gen- 
eral approprlathms  bills.  e.g.,  prohltriting 
Ifgislsilvr  and  unauthorized  provisions,  re- 
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the  full    is  not 


cost  estimates,  requiring 
of  matters  to  be  enacted: 

the  President  special  rescission  au- 
over  long-term  CRs.  requiring  disap- 
(rather  than  approval)  by  Congress 
enactment  of  a  Joint  resolution; 
the  Comptroller  General  with  a 
l^nember  CammlBslon  <m  Deficit  Redue- 
ti<^  In  the  automatic  sequestration  process 
of)  the  Oramm-Rudman-Honings  Deficit 
C^trol  Act; 

1  >rovlde  for  the  Incorporation  of  the  texts 
of  the  lAtta  titles  bi  the  Joint  resolution  m- 
aciing  the  statutory  debt  limit  upon  final 
ad  iption  of  the  budget  resoluti<m  (pursuant 
to  |»ocedures  In  House  Rule  49). 

I  >rooedural  Situation:  Representative 
Li  tta  win  ask  the  Rules  C(»mnlttee  to  make 
In  order  a  single  RepuliUcan  amendment 
CO  Misting  of  two  new  titles  to  the  budget 
ra  olution:  Title  n-Budget  Process  Reform 
Aiiendments;  and  Title  III-Restoratitm  of 
Ai  tomatlc  Sequestration". 

I I  will  be  further  requested  that  the  rule 
all  o  provide  that,  if  either  or  both  tltleo  are 
ad  ^lited  In  the  final  budget  resolution,  their 
te  cts  be  Included  in  the  Joint  resolution  now 
prepared  by  the  House  enrolling  clerk  for 
thi  purpose  of  transferring  the  debt  limit 
fl|  ure  fran  the  Inidget  resolution  so  that  it 
ca|i  be  signed  by  the  President  (the  budget 
reiolution  is  a  concurrent  resolution  and 
no  t  subject  to  presidential  approval).  (Such 
a  >rovisl<m  is  also  Included  in  the  text  of 
th !  Latta  amendment  as  noted  above.) 

\  Thile  such  a  debt  limit  Joint  resolution  is 
no^  now  subject  to  amendment  In  the  House 
(uitder  procedures  in  House  Rule  49).  and 
itsi  passage  is  automatic  with  the  final  vote 
oni  the  budget  resolution,  the  Senate  is  not 
bopnd  by  similar  rules.  It  has  consequently 
used  the  debt  limit  resolution  in  the  past  ss 
a  vehicle  for  other  nuU^ters.  such  as  the 
Oi(amm-Rudman-Hollings  "Balanced 

Bildget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Ccmtrol  Act 
in  11986."  And.  the  Senate  is  again  expected 
tojuse  the  debt  limit  resolution  this  year  to 
the  unconstitutional  portion  of 
Oiamm-Rudman-Holllngs.  and  propose 
otlier  Inidget  process  chaiiges. 

lAtU  ta  addng  that  the  House  utilize 
unusual  and  medal  procediire  because 
(a}  the  Inidget  and  appropriations  processes 
ar^  in  dire  need  of  overhaul  now;  and  (b)  it 
is  better  for  the  House  to  formulate,  delib- 
erate and  act  on  reforms  of  its  own  choosing 
nqsr  than  to  be  forced  to  react  to  Senate 
biilget  reform  amendments  under  the  gun 
of  k  debt  limit  expiration  in  mid-May. 

Conclusion;    One   way   or    another,    the 
Hfuse  will  have  to  deal  with  the  issue.  The 
proposal  offers  a  more  rational,  dellb- 
and   House-oriented    approach   to 
!t  reform  than  the  last-minute,  pres- 
Ler  decision-making  associated  with 
to  Senate  amendments  under  a 
>e/crisis  situation. 

duKMAKT  or  PaOPOSXD  NSW  TiTLIS  TO  THX 
BUDOR  RXSOLUnOH 

(jAn  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Latta  of 
Ohio) 

purpose:  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  ImiHove  the  budget  and  appropriations 
process  and  restore  automatic  sequestration. 

TTTLS  II— BUSCrr  FKOCSSS  B^PORM 
AMBROIIXirrS 

Sbc.  201.  Prohibition  on  Extraneous  Provl- 
siens  in  Reconciliation.  House  rules  would 
bjamended  to  prohibit  the  reporting  of  any 
prevision  in  a  reconciliation  bill,  or  amend- 
mtot  thereto,  which  1b  not  related  to  a  com- 
mittee's reconciliation  directives.  Le..  which 
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to  a  provision  which  reduces 
at  raises  revenues,  as  determined 
by  the  ponmlttee  on  the  Budget.  Note:  The 
Senatejalready  has  a  similar  prohibition. 

Sac  MX  Enforcement  of  Outlay  Suballo- 
catlonslln  House.  The  current  ban  on  bills 
and  arjendments  which  exceed  a  commit- 
tee's Subdivisions  of  new  discretttmary 
budget  I  authority,  new  entitlement  author- 
ity, and  new  credit  authority  would  be  ex- 
tendedlto  any  breach  of  outlay  sulMdloca- 
tions  as  welL  Note:  Such  a  rule  already  ap- 
plies injthe  Senate. 

Enforcement  of  Spending  Celling 
The  socalled  "Pasio  exception" 
repealed.  That  exception  protects 
points  of  order  for  exceeding 
(outlay)  celling  in  the  budget 
so  long  as  the  rqwrting  commit- 
within  Its  sllocatlon  for  budget 
Moreover,    any   waiver   of   the 
celling  would  require  a  three-fifths 
the  House  membership.  Note:  Such 
waiver  requirement  already  ap- 
Senate. 

Required  Reporttng  of  All  A|>- 
lons  BHIs.  No  regular  appropriation 
Id  be  cmisldered  in  either  Hoxise 
appropriations  tiUls  had  been  re- 
that  House. 
Short-Term  Continuing  Appro- 
priations Formula.  House  rules  would  be 
amended  to  provide  that  any  short-tom 
contlm|ing  appropriations  resolution  (effec- 
tive for  30-days  or  less)  contain  only  the 
lower  levels  of  appropriations  and  more  re- 
strictivf  provisions  of  the  House-reported. 
House-passed.  Senate-passed  of  conferoice 
agreement  for  that  year,  or  the  previous 
year's  appropriations  act.  A  three-fifths 
House  vote  would  tie  required  to  waive  the 
f ormulior  add  extraneous  matters. 

Sec.  BO0.  Long-Term  Continuing  Appro- 
prlatioas  Limitations.  House  rules  would  be 
amended  to  provide  that  any  long-term  con- 
tinulngi  appropriations  bill  (more  than  330- 
days)  cpntain  the  full-text  of  matters  to  be 
(rather  than  mere  references  to 
),  l)e  subject  to  House  rules  now 
to  general  appropriations.  Le.  the 
ion  against  unauthorized  and  leids- 
ivlsions.  and  requirement  of  cost  es- 
in  the  committee  report.  A  three- 
te  would  be  required  waive  points  of 
deny  amendments  to  provisions  not 
previoiMy  adopted  by  the  House.  The 
presena  restrictions  on  limitation  amend- 
ments would  be  abolished. 

Sxc.  307.  Special  Resdsslon  Authority 
Over  Long-Term  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Any  long-term  continuing  appropria- 
tions lieasure  would  be  subject  to  special 
presidefitlal  rescission  messages  if  submitted 
within  j3-days  of  enactment  of  a  CR.  The 
total  of  aU  such  special  readssions  could  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  most  recently  pro- 
jected jdeflclt  as  estimated  by  the  Joint 
OMB/CBO  report.  Such  rescissions  would 
take  effect  unless  disapproved  by  enactmoit 
of  a  Jcint  resolution.  (Note:  under  current 
law  readssions  may  only  take  effect  if  ap- 
proved Iby  enactment  of  a  Joint  resolution.) 
Congress  would  have  30  days  of  continuous 
session  to  consider  a  rescission  message 
under  nedal.  expedited  procedures.  If  Con- 
gress idjoums  sine  die  t>efore  completing 
action  on  a  rescission  message,  the  budget 
authority  would  l>e  withheld  untU  the  next 
session  of  Congress  at  which  time  the  Presi- 
dent cc  Hid  resubmit  a  i 

Sac.  :  108.  Exercise  of  Rulonaking  Powers. 
The  ap  Dlicable  provisions  of  the  title  are  en- 
acted ts  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
powers  of  the  House  and  Senate,  are  to  be 
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considered  as  rules  of  the  respective  Houses, 
and  as  such  may  be  changed  by  either 
House  at  any  time. 

Ssc.  309.  Effective  Date.  The  provlalons  of 
the  title  having  the  status  of  House  and 
Senate  rules  shall  take  effect  on  the  final 
adoption  by  each  House  of  the  concurrent 
resolution.  Those  provisions  not  having  the 
status  of  House  or  Senate  rules  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  enactment  of  legislation 
pursuant  to  sec.  310. 

Sac.  210.  Spedal  Procedures.  Titles  II  and 
m.  If  finally  agreed  to,  shall  be  Incorporat- 
ed in  a  Joint  resolution  by  the  House  enroll- 
ing cleric  together  with  the  statutory  debt 
limit  figure  from  the  budget  resolution  (as 
now  provided  for  by  the  procedures  in 
House  Rule  49). 

TITLK  III— RXSTORATTOM  OP  AUTOKATIC 
SXQUKSTXATION 

The  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  "Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985"  would  be  amended  to  substitute  a 
Commission  on  Deficit  Reduction  for  the  se- 
questration role  of  the  Comptroller  General 
which  was  found  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Commission  would  be  comprised  of 
six  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
not  more  than  three  of  whom  from  the 
same  party.  Pour  of  the  six  members  would 
be  nominated  after  consideration  by  the 
President  of  a  list  of  prospective  nominees 
submitted  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
(both  after  consultation  with  their  minority 
leaders).  Commission  members  could  not  be 
officers  or  employees  of  the  government  at 
the  time  of  their  nomination,  and  must  be 
especially  qualified  for  the  Commission's 
work  by  virtue  of  their  education,  training 
and  experience.  The  Commission  would 
expire  on  September  30,  1991.  The  existing 
fallback  procedures  in  G-R-H  would  be  re- 
pealed. 

H.  Rxs.  139 

(Rule  providing  for  consideration  of  the 

budget  resolution) 

AM  AKKNSIIXNT  IM  THX  MATUBX  OP  A 
SUBSTITUTE  OPPKRKD  ST  MR.  LATTA 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"That  immediately  after  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  the  House  shall  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
95)  setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  and  1990,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  resolution  shall  lie  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  resolution  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  six  hours,  with  not 
to  exceed  four  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  as  provided  in  section 
305(aK2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  99-177). 
and  not  to  exceed  two  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  as  provided  in  section 
305(aK3)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended,  the  resolution  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  No  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  shaU  be  in  order 
except  the  amendments  printed  in  the 
report  of  the  (Committee  on  Rules  accompa- 
nying this  resolution,  said  amendments 
shall  be  considered  in  the  order  designated 
and  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read, 
and  each  of  said  amendments  shall  be  de- 
batable for  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
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equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Member  offering  said  amendment  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto,  said  amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment,  and 
each  of  said  amendments  shall  be  in  order 
even  if  a  previous  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  has  been  adopted,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  amendments  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
third  sentence  of  clause  8  of  rule  xxiTI  are 
hereby  waived.  If  more  than  one  of  the 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
has  been  adopted,  only  the  last  such  amend- 
ment which  has  been  adopted  shaU  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  finally  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  reported 
back  to  the  House.  Prior  to  reporting  the 
resolution  back  to  the  House  with  any  such 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  may  have  been  finally  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  (in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence), it  shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  to 
consider  the  amendment  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  April  7,  1987,  by,  and  if 
offered  by  Representative  Latta  of  Ohio, 
said  amendment  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read,  shall  not  t>e  subject  to 
amendment  or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question  in  the  House  or  In  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  but  shall  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  one  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  Representative  Latta  and 
a  Member  opposed  thereto.  Any  provisions 
of  said  amendment  (or  any  compromise  lan- 
guage thereon)  which  are  contained  in  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  as  fi- 
nally agreed  to  by  the  House  shall  be  in- 
cluded by  the  enrolling  clerk  of  the  House 
in  the  Joint  resolution  prepared  pursuant  to 
House  Rule  XLIX.  It  shall  also  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  amendment  or  amendments 
provided  in  section  305(aK5)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  nec- 
essary to  achieve  mathematical  consistency. 
At  the  condusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  final  adoption  without  intervening 
motion.". 


NUCLEAR  NONPLUSED 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  MASSACHUSBTTS 
IH  THE  HOLSB  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7.  1987 
IWIr.  IMAVROULES.  Mr.  Spealter,  last  week 
over  60  Of  my  constituents  came  to  Washiog- 
ton  to  deliver  hundreds  of  petitions  to  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commissicx).  These  petitions 
were  signed  by  thousands  of  people  from 
both  New  Hampshire  artd  Massac^wsetts  who 
are  vehemently  opposed  to  tfte  licensing  arxl 
Operation  of  the  Seabrook  Nudear  Powerptant 
under  the  current  conditions.  They  came  to 
Washington  to  protest  the  recent  proposal  by 
the  NRG  to  exempt  States  from  licensing 
process. 

At  present  the  Governor  of  the  State  must 
approve  the  emergency  evacuation  plans, 
before  an  operatir^  license  will  be  granted. 
However,  in  the  case  of  Seaixook.  (aovemor 
Dukakis  refuses  to  approve  the  emergency 
plans.  As  Governor,  he  krwws  full  well  ttwt 
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the  infrastructure  system  in  the  area  sunound- 
ing  Seabrook  couM  never  sustain  a  quick  and 
efficient  evacuatkjn  of  the  putilic.  perticulerty 
during  the  summer  months. 

However,  tt>e  NRG,  in  a  move  to  simply  ex- 
pedite the  process,  appears  to  have  chosen 
to  ignore  his  response— a  reeponse  mobvatod 
by  his  corx»m  for  tt>e  health  and  welfare  of 
tfte  people  he  was  etected  to  represent — end 
will  now  exempt  him  and  others  Ike  him  from 
the  licensing  process.  The  wisdom  of  this  pro- 
posal escapes  me. 

Today  in  the  Washington  Post  Mary 
McGrory's  column  entitled  "Nuclear  Norv 
plused"  illustrates  my  point  quite  graphically.  K 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  NRCs  propoaal 
arxl  FEMA's  insistence  tfwt  States  take  pwl  in 
emergertcy  plants  in  preparation  for  a  nudeer 
war.  On  both  of  tfrase  fronts  the  administra- 
tion has  k>st  sight  of  its  original  goal — the  pn>- 
tectkxi  of  tt>e  American  people. 

I  have  endosed  a  copy  of  this  cokxnn  for 
my  colleagues  information.  Article  attached. 

CProm  the  Washington  Post.  April  7.  1987] 

NUCLXAH  NONPLOSZS 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Sometimes  it's  a  little  hard  to  follow  your 
Uncle  Sam.  An  example:  Our  unde,  speak- 
ing through  PEMA  (Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency),  says  that  states  must 
take  part  in  drills  for  a  nuclear  attach— or 
else.  On  the  other  hand,  through  the  NRC 
(Nudear  Regulatory  (^mmlsslon),  he  says 
states  have  no  say  In  making  plans  against 
nuclear  plant  accidents. 

FEMA  baring  its  teeth,  has  warned  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  which  refuse  to  go 
through  the  motions  of  saving  their  dtlzens 
from  nudear  bombs,  that  they  will  not  get 
the  money  they  need  to  cope  with  catastro- 
phes not  made  In  Moscow— fires,  floods, 
hurricanes,  volcanoes  and  such. 

Although  President  Reagan  has  learned 
to  say  that  "a  nuclear  war  could  never  be 
won  and  should  never  be  fought."  FEMA  is 
listening  to  a  different  drummer.  FEMA  Di- 
rector Julius  W.  Becton  Jr.,  testifying 
before  the  House  sutxxmunlttee  on  military 
installations  and  facilities,  says  that  his 
charter  requires  him  to  respond  to  "all  haa- 
ards,  not  all-but-one  hazard." 

Brock  Adams,  Washington's  new  Demo- 
cratic Senator,  said  he  thinks  "a  Hanford 
accident  is  far  more  likely  than  FEMA's  nu- 
dear war  scenario." 

Hanford  has  a  nudear  reactor,  with  a 
graphite  core  and  no  concrete  containment 
vessel— like  Chernobyl.  It  is  33  years  old, 
and  it  is  the  same  distance  from  Portland  as 
Chernobyl  is  from  Kiev.  (Spokane,  Waatu  is 
only  slightly  farther  away  from  Hanford. 
but  not  to  worry).  Hanford  is  currently  shut 
down  for  repairs— a  commission  has  recom- 
mended 228  changes  to  bring  it  up  to 
snuff —but  the  Department  of  Energy  plans 
to  reopen  it  without  so  much  as  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement. 

The  NRC  is  nonchalant  about  the  likeli- 
hood of  nudear  plant  acddents.  It  trusts 
the  utilities  that  own  them  to  make  accepta- 
ble emergency  plans.  No  sauce  is  needed 
from  local  and  state  authorities.  In  the  case 
of  Seabrook.  a  plant  within  sight  of  Hamp- 
ton Beach.  N.H..  which  attracts  as  many  as 
150,000  people  on  a  fine  summer  Sunday, 
NRC  is  proposing  that  whatever  Public 
Service  of  New  Hampshire  draws  up  in  the 
way  of  emergency  response  t>e  regarded  as 
adequate.  Further,  NRC  is  considering  a 
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Inn  latA  tn  rwrnrt    thereto,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  proper-    each  of  those  paragraphs  and  inserting  in 
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utility  propoMl  to  reduce  the  ndlui  of  the 
encuatiOD  ana  from  10  miles  to  one. 

The  mottre  for  the  ahrinkace  i>  simple. 
ltfiifh<iiftli  lies  two  miles  mod  35S  yards 
■cross  the  border  and  its  governor,  Michael 
Dulukls.  has  rejected  all  safety  schemes  so 
tar  meaented.  Zappint  the  Bay  State  would 
mean  a  go-ahead  for  Seabrook:  New  Hamp- 
diire  Gov.  John  Sununu  is  all-out  for  nucle- 
ar oiergy. 

On  the  nuclear  war  front.  Brock  Adams 
has  introduced  a  bill  that  forbids  FEMA  to 
cut  moat  of  Washington's  $1.5  million  in  dis- 
aster funds  if  it  skips  rehearsals  for  a  mock 
to  the  dropping  of  48  nuclear 


"I  can  save  everyone  a  lot  of  trouble  and 
maney."  Adams  says.  "Ill  tell  them  how  we 
would  respond:  we  would  die." 

Jadi  Oeiger,  president  of  Physicians  for 
Social  Responsibility,  says,  "FEafA  is  trying 
to  perpetuate  the  fantasy  that  the  public 
can  be  protected  against  the  effects  of  nu- 
dearwar." 

nOCA  is  nonetheless  proceeding  with  its 
plans  for  650  Anergency  Operating  Centers, 
fkDout  shelters  tcx  the  exclusive  use  of  state 
and  local  (tffice-holders  and  for  real-estate 
records.  From  inside,  the  office-holders 
would  oioourage  "self-help"  among  the 
miiiwfw  outside— with  pamplilets  on  how  to 
construct  shdters  and  how  to  provide  their 
own  medical  care. 

At  the  House  hearing.  Rep.  Les  AuCoin 
(D-Ore.)  asked  FEMA's  David  McLoughlln. 
"How  aiiout  wives,  children,  relatives  of  the 
officials  going  into  the  Emergency  Operat- 
ing Centos?" 

McTimighlin  replied,  "I  know  of  no  In- 
stance of  that.  The  federal  government 
cant  police  local  Jurisdictions.  We  luive  to 
rely  on  rational.  logical  dedson-makers." 

Rational,  logical?  FElCA's  Crisis  Reloca- 
tion Plan  (CRP)  of  1981  occasioned  more 
man  mordant  merriment  than  any  govern- 
ment madness  except  "Star  Wars."  It  called 
for  the  decanting  of  whole  states  into  other 
states,  like  New  York  into  Vermont,  when 
the  liombs  start  falling.  CRP  was  killed  by 
laughto^. 

But  New  Yort:ers  are  exi>ected  to  be  light- 
hearted  about  trouble  at  Long  Island's 
Shoreham  plant.  More  than  half  the  people 
trying  to  get  off  the  east  end  of  the  island 
would  have  to  pass  the  plant  as  they  fled 
the  death  rays.  Shoreham  is  closed  because 
Oov.  Mario  ii.  Cuomo  (D)  says  no  to  the 
emergency  plans,  which  is  another  reason 
for  NRCs  telling  states  to  mind  their  own 
business. 

Maybe  Uncle  Sam  is  being  consistent  after 
all.  saying  that  nuclear  power  is  not  danger- 
ous and  nuclear  war  is  siirvivable.  With  him, 
bad  ideas  never  die,  they  Just  come  back 
with  l>rass  knuckles. 


WEISS  REIWTRODUCES  BILUS  TO 
RESTORE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BSaiEFTTS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

ornwTOKK 

nr  THX  Honsz  or  represehtativcs 

Tuesday,  April  7.1987 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1981,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congreea  broke  a  kxigstanding 
contract  with  the  American  people.  In  tfie 
wake  of  a  tax  bonanza  for  the  wealthy  and  an 
unprecedented,  destabilizing  military  buiMup, 
Social  Security  benefits  were  reduced,  and  in 
many  cases  eliminated.  Through  this  acttoa 
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the 'Reagan  administration  and  its  supporters 
in  (Congress  exhibited  a  complete  disregard 
for  tf)e  well-being  of  our  ration's  eklerty,  the 
dis^sied  and  their  families,  and  ttie  widowed 
and|  orphaned. 

In  1983,  Congress  agreed  to  a  package  of 
Sodal  Security  chartges  meant  to  ensure  the 
solvency  of  tiw  system  well  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. While  marry  provisions  of  this  agreement 
were  commendable,  ttie  agreement  once 
agati  called  upon  our  Natton's  elderly  and  dis- 
abled citizens  to  make  further  sacrifices  to 
support  the  Reagan  administration's  misguid- 
ed ^udget  policies.  Moreover,  the  1983  Soctal 
Security  cfumges  failed  to  address  many  of 
ttie  I  inequities  that  had  been  forced  on  the 
AmArican  people  2  years  earlier. 

sk  years  have  passed  since  ttie  administra- 
tion began  to  steamroll  massive  cuts  in  Social 
Sec|jrity.  Unfortunately,  with  the  passage  of 
tim4  some  of  the  initial  outrage  over  the  1981 
cuts  has  faded.  Many  people  fiave  resigned 
ttieihselves  to  accepting  these  policies— irv 
equitable  as  ttiey  are — because  tiie  adminis- 
tratjpn  has  created  a  cHmate  vehemently  hos- 
tile to  social  programs.  Consequently,  the 
prospect  for  reinstituting  t>enefits,  recklessly 
slaaped  in  1981,  was  not  good. 

Mdw  tfwt  ttie  100th  Congress  is  underway, 
it  is  clear  ttiat  ttie  political  climate  is  changing. 
It  is  time  to  redress  the  damage  wrought  upon 
this  Nation's  Social  Security  programs.  It  is 
nev^  too  late  to  do  wtiat  is  fair.  Today  I  am 
reinlroducing  legislation  to  restore  three  of  ttie 
mo4  important  benefits  that  were  cut  in  1981. 
Spebifnally,  ttiese  bills  would  restore  student 
benefits,  ttie  lump-sum  death  benefit  for  all 
ben^idaries,  and  the  mother's  and  tattler's 
t>enefit  for  ttiose  caring  for  chiklren  under  age 
18. 

Iri  past  years,  the  Social  Security  student 
ben^  compensated  dependent  students  at- 
tending college  or  vocational  school  for  loss 
of  iilcome  due  to  ttie  death,  retirement,  or  dis- 
atiiliy  of  their  parents.  This  important  benefit 
helped  to  equalize  educational  opportunities 
for  tiose  students  wtio  could  not  rely  on  ttieir 
parents  for  support  during  ttiose  critical  few 
yeafs.  Woriters  who  earned  this  insurance  rec- 
ognized and  appreciated  its  value  in  safe- 
guarding ttie  educational  and  empk>yment 
future  of  ttieir  children. 

Folk}wing  the  1981  cuts,  these  benefits 
were  progressively  phased  out  until  1985, 
wtien  ttiey  were  completely  eliminated.  The 
elintnation  of  ttie  student  t)enefit  has  inflk^ted 
incdculable  hardships  on  those  students  wtio 
are  least  able  to  overcome  them.  Prior  to  the 
enapted  cuts,  approximately  800,000  student 
t>enbficiaries  received  an  average  of  $3,000 
per  year  in  benefits.  80  percent  of  student 
benerficiaries  were  eligible  because  one  or 
tmtH  parents  were  deceased  or  disat>led.  In 
197^,  70  percent  of  the  recipients  of  this  pro- 
graih  came  from  families  whose  income  was 
less  than  $15,000.  The  cuts  have  imperiled 
ttie  opportunity  ttiat  ttiese  chikiren  have  to  ad- 
vance and  to  succeed  in  aduittiood  by  imped- 
ing,! and  in  some  cases  destroying,  their  ability 
to  pursue  higtier  educatk>n. 

The  PresMent  claimed  that  these  students 
wouki  be  adequately  compensated  for  this 
k>sa  of  income  security  tiy  ottier  student  akl 
pro-ams.  hkMrever,  the  administratk>n  con- 
ver  ently  failed  to  explain  ttiat  in  recent  years 
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other  stiident  assistance  programs  have  also 
suffered  {tremendous  cuts  at  the  Preskient's 
insistence.  The  hard  truth  is  that  other  pro- 
grams c«n  not  substitute  for  ttie  ^itk^lly  de- 
pleted resources  that  have  resulted  from  ttiis 
cut.  For  (tie  sake  of  ttiese  chikiren,  our  great- 
est hopel  for  ttie  future,  I  urge  ttiat  Congress 
take  action  on  this  bill  to  restore  the  Social 
Security  Student  Benefit 

The  second  bill  I  am  reintrodudng  wouM  re- 
store benefits  paM  either  to  a  mother  or  a 
fattier  ca^ng  for  an  entitled  ctiiki  up  to  age  18. 
As  a  resvit  of  the  1981  reconciliatk>n  act  this 
important  benefit  only  applies  through  a 
chiM's  19th  birthday.  It  is  no  secret  that  most 
chikiren  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  are 
completirig  their  high  school  educatkxi  and 
depend  on  ttieir  parents  to  support  ttiem.  In 
light  of  tiis  fact,  it  is  diffKult  to  fathom  ttie 
Reagan  administratkxi's  ratk>nale  for  slashing 
away  at  this  program. 

This  cut  is  but  anottier  example  of  ttie  wtiit- 
tling  away  of  Social  Security's  protection  for 
families  of  disatiled,  retired,  or  deceased 
workers  raising  dependent  chikiren.  Once 
again  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  reassert 
the  priorities  wti«h  existed  before  the  1981 
cuts  and  support  my  effort  to  reinstate  this 
critk»l  b^nefiL 

Ttie  tt^rd,  and  final  tiill  I  am  reintrodudng 
woukj  restore  ttie  lump-sum  death  benefit  in 
all  casea  Folkiwing  the  1981  cuts,  this  $255 
benefit  was  restricted  to  death  cases  where 
ttiere  is^a  surviving  spouse  or  dependent 
chikj.  Ttfs  benefit  is  no  tonger  payable  to 
ottier  family  members  such  as  a  sister,  aunt, 
grandparent,  or  independent  chikj,  who  may 
very  well  j  be  ttie  ones  wtio  assume  responsi- 
bility for  burial  expenses.  Estimates  made  wtien 
this  cut  jwas  first  enacted  suggest  that  as 
many  as  14.8  million  people  have  been  denied 
benefits  as  a  result  of  this  change. 

Ttie  lump-sum  death  t>enefit  is  a  small,  but 
integral,  part  of  ttie  Social  Security  Program. 
Implemented  in  1935,  it  has  helped  to  ease 
the  burd#n  of  ttie  high  costs  of  funerals,  and 
tias  given  peace  of  mind  to  the  older  Ameri- 
cans wtK)  view  ttiis  sum  as  critk:al  to  finandng 
a  dignified  burial.  This  cut  was  a  shameful  way 
to  penalze  workers  and  ttieir  families.  Full 
funding  fbr  ttie  lump-sum  death  benefit  stioukl 
be  promptly  restored. 

Across  the  country,  older  Americans,  work- 
ers, and  ttieir  families  have  expressed  outrage 
ttiat  ttie  Congress  and  ttie  Preskient  have  re- 
peatedly ignored  the  Sodal  Security  compact 
and  deprived  thousands  of  families  of  ttie 
benefits  ttiey  have  earned.  Poll  after  poll  indi- 
cated ttwt  the  American  people  are  close  to 
unanimity  in  their  beliefs  ttiat  ttie  Sodal  Secu- 
rity tienetits  must  be  prx>tected  at  all  costs. 

The  Social  Security  system  does  not  survive 
on  ttie  tax  receipts  of  American  woricers 
ak)ne.  It  also  relies  on  the  continuing  supfxxt 
and  conidence  of  workers  and  ttieir  families. 
By  drasaically  cutting  tienefits  against  the 
publK  wfl,  the  administratkjn  and  its  support- 
ers jeopardize  publk;  trust  in  ttie  Social  Securi- 
ty system  and  in  ttie  Government  as  well.  We 
can  not  continue  to  gamble  with  ttie  tiopes 
and  asptatkms  of  millkxis  of  Americans.  It  is 
essential  for  ttie  sake  of  these  people  and  for 
ttie  sake  of  ttie  Sodal  Security  system  as  a 
wtiole  ttiat  we  act  immediately. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  never  too  late  to  con-ect 
grave  mistakes.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  to  restore  these  Sodal  Security  bene- 
fits to  ttie  people  wtK)  earned  them  and  are 
entitled  to  ttiem. 

Folknving  are  the  three  bHls  which  I  am  re- 
introdudng. 

HJl.  1978 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

gECnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Tliis  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Social  Secu- 
rity ChUdren's  Benefits  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  r  RESrrORATION  FROM  AGE  1*  TO  AGE  18  THE 
AGE  OF  A  CHILD  AT  WHICH  CEKTAIN 
BENEFTTS  ARE  TERMINA1ED. 

(a)  In  OKifKRAL.-Section  202(sKl)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  age  of  18"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  age  of  18". 

(b)  CoHFORMHiG  AMXiiDiCKirr.— The  head- 
ing of  section  202(s)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Over  Specified  Age"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Aged  18  or  Over". 

SEC  J.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
t>eneflts  for  months  after  the  month  in 
wliich  this  Act  is  enacted. 

HJl.  1977 
fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   Slates    of 
America  in  Congress  assenMed, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTtLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Secu- 
rity Lump-Simi  Death  Benefits  Act  of 
1987". 

SEC  L  RESTORATION  OF  ItSl  PROVISIONS  FOR  DE- 
TERMINING ORDER  OF  PAYMENT  OF 
LUMP-SUM  DEATH  BENEFITS. 

(a)  III  Oknxral.— Section  202(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
paragraptis  (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  if  all  or  part  of  the  bivial  expenses  of 
such  insured  individual  which  are  incurred 
by  or  through  a  funeral  home  or  funeral 
homes  remains  unpaid,  to  such  funeral 
home  or  funeral  homes  to  the  extent  of 
such  unpaid  expenses,  but  only  if  (A)  any 
person  who  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
the  payment  of  all  or  any  part  of  such 
biuial  expenses  files  an  application,  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  2  years  after  the  date  of 
death  of  such  Insured  individual,  requesting 
that  such  payment  l>e  made  to  such  funeral 
home  or  funeral  homes,  or  (B)  at  least  90 
days  have  elapsed  after  the  date  of  death  of 
such  insured  Individual  and  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  such  90  days  no  person  has  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  payment  of  any 
such  burial  expenses: 

"(2)  if  all  of  the  burial  expenses  of  such 
insured  individual  which  were  incurred  by 
or  through  a  fvmer&l  home  or  funeral 
homes  have  been  paid  (including  payments 
made  under  [>aragraph  ( 1 )),  to  any  person  or 
persons,  equitably  entitled  thereto,  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  proportions  tliat  he  or 
they  shall  have  paid  such  burial  expenses; 

"(3)  if  the  IxKly  of  such  insured  Individual 
Is  not  available  for  burial  but  expenses  were 
incun«d  with  respect  to  such  individual  in 
connection  with  a  memorial  service,  a  me- 
morial marker,  a  site  for  the  marker,  or  any 
other  item  of  a  kind  for  which  expenses  are 
customarily  incurred  in  coimection  with  a 
death  and  such  expenses  have  been  paid,  to 
any  person  or  persons,  equitably  entitled 
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thereto,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  propor- 
tions that  he  or  they  shaU  have  paid  such 
expenses:  or 

"(4)  if  any  part  of  the  amotmt  payable 
under  this  subsection  remains  after  pay- 
ments have  l>een  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3)  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons, equitably  entitled  thereto,  to  the 
extent  and  In  the  proportions  that  he  or 
they  shall  have  paid  other  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  burial  of  such  insured  indi- 
vidual. In  the  following  order  of  priority:  (A) 
expenses  of  opening  and  dosing  the  grave  of 
such  insured  individual.  (B)  expenses  of  pro- 
vidhig  the  burial  plot  of  such  insured  indi- 
vidual, and  (C)  any  remaining  expenses  in 
coimection  with  the  burial  of  such  insured 
individual.":  and 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  inserting 
after  "No  payment"  the  following:  "(except 
a  payment  authorised  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (IXA)  of  the  preceding  sentence)". 

(b)  ComroRMmo  Amkhsmxiitb.— Section 
216  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  sut>8ection  (c),  by  striking  out 
"(except  when  used  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  202(i))"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(except  when  used  In  section  202(i))":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (g),  by  striking  out 
"(except  when  used  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  202(1))"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(except  when  used  in  section  202(1))". 

SEC  S.  EFFECnVS  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  deaths  occurring  after 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

HJl.  1976 

fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  202(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended,  in  paragraphs  (1KB),  (IXEKU). 
(IKFKl).  (1)«3(U),  (6XDKi),  (6KEKi).  (7KA) 
(in  four  places),  (7KB),  and  (7XD).  by  strik- 
ing out  "full-time  elementary  or  secondary 
school  student"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fulltime  student". 

(bKl)  Section  202(d)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended,  in  paragraphs  (7KA)  (in  two 
places),  (7KB)  (in  three  places),  and  (7KD), 
by  striking  out  "elementary  or  secondary 
school"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "educational  Institution". 

(2)  Section  202(dK7KA)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "schools  in- 
volved" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "insti- 
tutions involved". 

(c)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  202(dK7) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  An  "educational  institution'  is  (i)  a 
school  or  college  or  university  operated  or 
directly  supported  by  the  United  States,  or 
by  any  State  or  local  government  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  or  (ii)  a  school  or 
college  or  university  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a  State  or  accredited  by  a  State- 
recognized  or  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  body,  or  (ii)  a  non-accredited 
school  or  college  or  university  whose  credits 
are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than 
three  institutions  which  are  so  accredited, 
for  credit  on  the  same  iMisis  as  if  transferred 
from  an  institution  so  accredited." 

(d)  Section  202(dK7KD)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  'diploma  or 
equivalent  certificate  from  a  secondary 
8Ch(X>l  (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (CKl))" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "degree  from  a 
four-year  college  or  university". 

(eXl)  Section  202(d)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended,  in  paragrv>hB  (IKBKl),  (IXFKU), 
(IXOXiU),  (6KDKil),  (6)(EKU).  and  (7KD). 
by  striking  out  "19"  each  place  it  appears  in 
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each  of  those  paragraphs  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "22". 

(2)  Section  202(dX6XA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(AXi)  is  a  full-time  student  or  is  under  a 
disability  (as  defined  in  secUon  223(d)).  and 
(11)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  22,  or". 

Sac.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  child's  in- 
surance benefits  under  section  202(d)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  ending  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  PEN- 
SION PLAN  ASSETS  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAuroRHiA 

nr  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESSHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1987 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  t>egirining  in 
1982,  the  Select  CkMnmittee  on  Aging  corv 
ducked  a  series  of  hearings  exploring  ttie  det- 
rimental impact  on  penskxi  plan  parlKipants 
of  defined  benefit  penskxi  plan  terminatxxis. 
In  partKular,  ttie  committee  tias  fcxxjsed  the 
attentk>n  of  Congress  and  ttie  publk:  on  ttie 
practnes  of  certain  penson  plan  sponsors: 
Those  that  terminate  ttieir  plans  in  order  to  re- 
capture plan  assets  remaining  after  accnted 
benefits  are  paki. 

I  am  reintrodudng  legislatk>n  to  remedy 
these  unwan-anted  "terminatkxis  for  rever- 
sion," whKh  are  of  so  much  axicem  to  mll- 
lk>ns  of  oWer  Americans.  Wtien  enacted,  H.R. 
1942  will  promote  responsible  penskm  prao- 
tnes  by  requiring  ttiat  folkiwing  any  defined 
pensk)n  plan  terminatkxi,  all  reskktal  assets 
be  d»trit)uted  to  plan  parlkapants  and  benefi- 
ctaries. 

BACKGROUND 

Why  wouM  a  company  terminate  a  healttiy, 
well-funded  penskxi  plan?  A  large  and  stHI 
growing  numt>er  of  defkied  benefit  penskxi 
plan  sponsors  do  it  ftx  ttie  money. 

Historically  high  interest  rates  in  the  19e0's, 
together  with  the  continuing  stock  market 
boom,  have  resulted  in  the  rapki,  unprece- 
dented growth  of  assets  tiekJ  by  private  em- 
ptoyer-funded  penskxi  trusts.  Theref<xe,  a 
number  of  companies  now  find  ttiemsolvos 
with  mcxe  assets  in  their  penskxi  plans  than 
are  needed  to  pay  current  accrued  tienefils. 

The  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  [ERISA],  the  Federal  law  whtoh 
regulates  private  penskxi  and  welfare  benefit 
plans,  strk%  proTribits  the  use  of  penskxi  plan 
assets  f(x  anything  ottier  ttian  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  provkling  benefits  to  plan  partKipatkxi 
and  benefwiaries.  This  "exdusive  benefit 
rule."  together  vwth  additkxial  proviskxis  pro- 
scribing a  range  of  protiibited  transactkxis  t>y 
plan  fkjuctaries.  were  designed  to  prevent 
penskxi  plan  assets — heW  by  the  trust  to  pay 
for  future  retirenient  benefits— from  ever  inur- 
ing to  the  benefit  of  the  emptoyer.  So.  for  ex- 
ample, companies  are  generally  not  even  al- 
k>wed  to  borrow  surplus  asaets  from  their  pen- 
skxi plans. 

However,  empkjyers  have  discovered  a 
kx)phoie  in  these  mies  wtNCh  renders  ttiem  in- 
effective in  completely  protecting  plan  partka- 
pants'    retirement    income    security:    ERISA 
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doM  not  praNM  wnployMS  IRwi  tsnnincling 
•  pwwion  plan  and  racapluring  the  Msots  r«- 
nwbiinQ  sllar  accimd  bavwdts  are  paid— usu- 
aly  rafanad  to  as  a  revaraton  at  plan  aaaats 
to  ttia  ampioyar.  TMa  haa  craatad  an  in<asisti- 
bia  tampMion  for  aonta  atnptoyare  to  sactifica 
Iha  lon^'tann  ratframant  inconw  aacurity  of 
thair  plan  pailicipanis  tar  ahort-tarm  ecortotnic 
gam. 

Prior  to  the  auddan  change  in  the  funded 
aMua  of  many  pilvata  panaton  plans  during 
the  1880's,  Fadiwal  polcy  concentrated  on 
the  prabtam  of  underfunded  periston  plans — 
ihoaa  that  tarminalad,  principally  due  to  eco- 
nomic dMraaa  or  buslnasa  neceeslty,  with  in- 
auHUant  aaaets  to  pay  accrued  pansMn  obb- 
gawwis  wnse  na  unoonufKMtg  prooMin  noi 
only  parsMSi  but  has  in  fact  worsened,  tt>e 
complefnentary  dangers  of  lannnatnns  for  re- 
version have  aiao  reaultad  in  tangible  benefit 
loasaa  tor  ttwusands  of  employees  and  retir- 
ees, and  shalcen  pubCc  confidence  in  the 
long-tsrm  viabHty  of  the  private  pension 
system. 

QfWWTM  OF  THE  TEMflNATION/RCVERSION  TREND 

Aooofdbig  to  statistics  complied  by  the  ad- 
inWataBoii,  defined  benefit  pensnn  plan  ter- 
resuMng  In  asset  reversions  in 
of  $1  mHion  remain  at  levels  signifi- 
canHy  higher  than  in  years  prwr  to  1960: 

Humber  of  tennlnstions: 

IMO 9 

Uei 35 

UtS 83 

AI^BV  •••••■•*>«*■  ••»»«•»»■•••»•••■  •••••■•••■•  ■••■•>••»*  S90 

IMS 525 

From  1979  to  the  present,  pending  and 
completed  terminatiorts  account  for  1,144 
plans.  resuHing  in  the  recapture  of  more  than 
$11.86  bWoa  Over  1.4  million  workers  have 
had  ttieir  pension  benefits  affected  by  these 
terminations  and  more  will  be  affected  In  the 
future  unless  Congress  takes  action. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Aging  has  scruti- 
nized the  continued  growth  and  detrimental 
impact  of  this  trend  since  its  inception.  Hear- 
ings hekj  In  June  7,  1982,  and  September  28, 
1983,  as  well  as  a  joint  hearing  with  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  L.abor-Management 
Relations  June  12,  1965,  provide  an  extensive 
record  of  the  economic,  legal,  and  social  inv 
plcations  of  ttiis  problem.  My  personal  re- 
sponse has  been  to  introduce  a  series  of  bills 
to  put  the  issue  squarely  before  Congress: 
H.R.  6404  in  the  98th  Congress;  H.R.  2701, 
H.R.  3121,  and  H.R.  3202  in  the  99th  Con- 
graas.  Together,  thoae  hearing  records.  Con- 
QRES8I0NAL  RECORD  Statements  of  October 
5.  1964,  June  6,  1985,  and  July  30,  1985, 
praaent  a  comprehensive  developmental  anal- 
ysis on  the  tiend  and  the  Federal  policy  re- 
sponse of  Congress  and  the  administration. 

MPACT  ON  PLAN  PARTICIPANTS 

Although  tlw  precise  effect  of  plan  termina- 
tion on  plan  participants  and  beneficiaries  can 
onty  be  assessed  on  an  individual  basis,  sev- 
eral studtes  of  such  terminations  for  reversion 
have  drawn  general  conckisions  about  the 
detrimental  impact  of  these  activities. 

Among  several  analyses  of  available  data,  a 
Oepertment  of  Labor  study  concluded  that  the 
deference  to  workere  between  an  expected 
real  benefit— had  the  plan  continued  until  the 
woritsr  reached  retirement  age— and  a  termi- 
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natod  nominal  benefit— t>enefits  accrued  only 
up  until  the  termination  date  and  unadjusted 
for  ifiilation  up  to  retirement  age— where  there 
is  n^  replaoament  retirement  plan,  couM  rep- 
rea^it  a  benefit  toss  of  approximately  45  per- 
cent of  the  expected  benefit  Workers  age  45 
thro^  65  are  especially  at  risk  of  lostng  a 
substantial  portion  of  ttieir  expected  retire- 
menl  benefit  due  to  termination  for  reversion 
bectuse  their  benefit  accruals  during  these 
years  are  extremely  valuable  under  certain 
penikxi  benefit  formulas. 

A  December  1986  research  report  pub- 
lishad  by  the  AARP  Publk:  Policy  Institute 
titied,  "The  Impact  of  'Overfunded'  Penskxi 
Temwnations  on  Workers,"  supplements  avail- 
able data  with  a  computer  model  of  ttie 
imp^  of  dtfferent  termination  scenarios  on 
worHsre  of  various  ages,  in  particular,  the 
repoH  draws  attention  to  ttie  differential 
impact  on  emptoyees  of  terminations  where  a 
defined  benefit  plan  Is  repiaoed  by  a  defined 
contribution  "profit-sharing"  or  "capital  accu- 
muUltion"  plan.  It  found,  for  example,  that 
oMef  workers  were  likely  to  suffer  greater 
tong^erm  tosses  than  younger  workers,  espe- 
ciaHj^  during  periods  of  high  interest  rates  and 
investment  returns. 

UK  conclusion  I  drew  from  this  research, 
and  the  committee's  own  fact  gathering,  is 
that  terminations  for  reversion  can  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  ttie  retirement  security 
of  a  worker  and  his  or  her  family.  Moreover, 
curr^  retirees  may  suffer  too,  losing  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  typically  provkJed  through 
ttie  accumulatk^n  of  "excess"  plan  assets — 
mon«y  ttiat  instead  goes  to  the  emptoyer 
upon  termination  of  the  plan. 

POWPOSe  OF  THE  BlU. 

Tlisre  is  an  obvious  need  to  establish  a 
Fed^  polk:y  wtiich  will  ensure  that  workers 
and  retirees  are  effectively  protected  from  the 
toss  jof  their  pension  benefits  due  to  plan  ter- 
minaltons  which  are  initiated  so  that  empoyers 
recover  reskjual  plan  assets.  Such  a  Federal 
polk:|r  shouM  make  dear  that  ttie  prindpel 
inter*  in  provkjing  a  Federal  tax  incentive  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  tax  qualified  pension 
plan  Is  to  provkle  an  appropriate  and  perma- 
nent vehk:le  through  which  the  receipt  of  em- 
ptoyees' wages  are  deferred  for  retirement 
purposes. 

T»|B  Pension  Plan  Asset  Protection  Act 
doea  nothing  more  than  recognize  ttiat  the  fa- 
voraple  tax  ti«atment  accorded  defined  bene- 
fit pension  plans  can  only  be  justified  from  a 
poticy  perspective  if  ttiey  are  treated  as  irrevo- 
cable trusts.  Workers  forgo  current  wages  in 
exctenge  for  plan  contributions  eventually 
repatd  in  the  form  of  pension  annuities.  This 
bill  WoukJ  simply  prohibit  employers  from  re- 
dairaing  funds  otherwise  contributed  to  fund 
current  and  future  penskxi  benefits. 

By  introdudng  a  t>ill  whk:h  is  comparatively 
uncomplicated  compared  to  its  predecessore, 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  ttiis  issue  is  witfiout 
Its  own  complexities.  I  recognize  that  addition- 
al pnovistons  may  be  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  pragmatic  needs  of  penston  plans 
sponsors.  However,  in  my  opinion  the  starting 
point  for  any  legislative  remedy  must  be  ttie 
recognition  of  the  expectation  interests  of  plan 
participants  and  beneficiaries. 
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diSCUSSMN  OF  THE  BILL'S  EFFECT 

Critics  of  this  approach  argue  ttiat  treating 
penston  plans  as  irrevocabto  trusts  wouto 
cause  er^iptoyere  to  underfund  tt>eir  pension 
plans,  terminate  tt>em  completely,  or  fail  to 
adopt  neiw  defined  benefit  retirement  plans. 
These  arguments  grossly  overstate  the  proba- 
ble impact  of  the  bHI's  provisions. 

First,  empkjyere  rekx^tam  to  relinquish  ttie 
windfall  fi  om  ERISA's  toophole  permitting  ter- 
minationa  for  reversion  suggest  ttiey  will  un- 
derfund tlieir  plans  if  such  legislation  were  en- 
acted. However,  such  critics  seem  to  ignore 
the  fact  tthat  ERISA  subjects  penston  plan 
sponsors!  to  strict  minimum  funding  mies 
whtoh  wduM  prevem  plan  sponsors  from  irv 
tentiortally  underfunding  their  plans. 

Second  plan  sponsore  adopt  and  maintain 
penston  plans  for  a  broad  variety  of  reasons, 
prindpalty  as  a  means  of  managing  their  work 
forces  and  encouraging  worker  kiyalty.  In  ex- 
change for  this  powerfuly  work  force  manage- 
ment tool  emptoyers  voluntarily  assume  finarv 
cial  commitments  to  the  penston  trust  The 
potential  to  terminate  a  plan  for  a  reverston  is 
not  a  significant  economk:  incentive  to  adopt 
a  plan.  Ttierefore,  the  elimination  of  rever- 
stons  is  «  substantial  disincentive  to  the  for- 
mation arid  maintenance  of  defined  benefit 
penston  plans. 

CONCLUSION 

To  surfimarize,  ttie  Penston  Plan  Assets 
Protectiori  Act  is  my  response  to  the  contirwi- 
ing  trend  of  terminations  for  reverston  under- 
mining ttip  retirement  income  security  of  an 
ever-incraasing  number  of  workers  and  retir- 
ees. I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  seminal  legislation. 


Apnl  7,  1987 


tORLD  POPULATION 
LWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

OF  mmixsoTA 

nr  TB  E  HOTTSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1987 

Mr.  SA0O.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  population  of 
ttie  world— already  more  than  5  billton 
people — is  growing  by  87  millkm  people  each 
year.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  those  new  babies  will 
be  bom  ih  ttie  devetoping  worid  and,  sad  to 
say,  many  are  bom  into  communities  and  vil- 
lages wttose  populations  are  already  too  large 
to  be  supported  by  local  food  supplies  and 
natural  rasources.  The  consequences  of  this 
growth  ar0  painfully  apparent 

It  is  enoouraging,  however,  that  many  Amer- 
k:ans  are  working  to  ctiange  ttiese  stetistics 
and  to  heal  ttie  human  misery  the  figures  do 
not  reveal.  I  am  proud  that  the  citizens  of  my 
own  State  of  Minnesota  are  anwng  ttiose 
searching  for  solutions. 

Gov.  Rudy  Perpich  has  declared  the  week 
of  April  ^25  as  "Worid  Population  Aware- 
ness We4k"  in  Minnesota,  a  designation  in 
recognition  of  the  many  conferences  and 
forums  that  will  take  place  that  week  at  Man- 
kato  Staff  University,  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota at  Ctookston,  and  across  the  State. 

Minnesota's  efforts  will  be  minored  in 
States  across  the  country.  And,  in  recognition 
of  the  national  character  of  ttie  event.  I  am 


pleased  to  have  joined  in  cosponsoring  House 
Joint  Resokjtion  148  to  grant  Worid  Popula- 
tion Awareneaa  Week  official  designation  na- 
tionally. 

In  addition,  I  ask  that  Governor  Perpich's 
proclamation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Pkoclamatioh 

Whereas:  The  current  world  population  is 
5  bOlion  and  Is  growing  at  the  rate  of  87  mil- 
Uon  a  year,  and 

Wheress:  90  percent  of  tills  iiKreaae  Is  ex- 
pected to  occur  In  the  poorest,  least  devel- 
oped countries  of  the  world,  that  are  al- 
ready struggling  to  provide  their  people 
with  adequate  food,  housing,  sanitation,  em- 
ployment, health  care  and  other  tiasic 
human  services;  and 

Whereas:  World  overpopulation  is  a  major 
cause  of  the  problems  of  malnourishment 
and  hunger,  resource  shortages,  environ- 
mental deterioration  and  ecological  degra- 
dation that  lead  to  social  unrest,  rebellion 
and  war. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Rudy  Perpich.  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  do  hereby 
proclaim  April  30th  through  April  25.  1987, 
to  be  World  Population  Awaioieas  Wedi  In 
Minnesota. 
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dran.  His  aona,  BiN  E.  Hernandez  and  Fred  A. 
Hernandez  both  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  UnMad  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Hernandez  recently  retired  after  many 
yeare  of  dedteatad  service  with  the  Loa  Ange- 
les Unified  School  District 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  commending  Arthur  Hernandez  on  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  advancing  ttie 
rights  of  veterans  and  extend  him  best  wishes 
for  continued  sucoeaa  in  future  endeavors. 


HUDSON  RIVER  CROSSINOS 
FEIASIBILnT  STUDY 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR 
HERNANDEZ 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OPCALiroRinA 

nr  THX  Housi  or  rxprsskmtativss 

Tuesday.  April  7. 1987 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  Nke  to 
bring  to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  in- 
divklual  that  has  woriied  tirelessly  on  behalf  of 
veterans.  On  May  2,  1987,  Mr.  Arthur  Hernan- 
dez will  be  installed  as  commander  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  West  Covins 
Chapter  No.  392. 

Arthur  Hernandez  sewed  in  the  U.S.  Anny 
during  Worid  War  II,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
184th  Infantry  Regiment,  attached  to  ttie  7th 
Infantry  Division.  Pfc.  Hernandez  earned  the 
Mmtaiy  Occupational  Specialty  of  Rifleman 
No.  745,  and  in  combat,  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  First  Scout;  on  many  occastons  he  in- 
fiHrated  enemy  tenitory  on  reconnaissance  pa- 
trols ahead  of  ttie  front  lines,  and  although 
tmca  wounded  in  ttie  tiattie  of  Okinawa,  he 
remained  in  fionttine  action  until  the  island 
had  been  secured. 

A  distinct  honor  to  him  is  the  Military  Qualifi- 
cation of  the  Combat  Infantry  Badge.  He  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal,  the  Purpto 
Heart  Medal  with  one  Oak  Leaf  Ctoster,  Worid 
War  II  Victory  Medal,  American  Campaign 
Medal,  and  the  Army  Occupational  Medal.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  from  active  duty  on 
June  27, 1946. 

Among  his  many  activities  is  serving  as  ad- 
jutant and  commander  in  the  West  Covina 
Chapter  No.  392  MMtaiy  Order  of  the  Puipto 
Hewt.  whk:h  he  constoere  one  of  our  coun- 
try's most  exchjsive  veterans  organizations. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  an  enthusias- 
tic parttoipant  in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  is 
now  an  inspector  for  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free 
and    Accepted    Maaons    of    CaNfomia    and 


W.  Hernandez  is  married  to  Anita  Hernan- 
dez, they  have  two  sons  and  seven  grandchil- 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OPRW  jaaasT 

nr  THS  Bonss  of  rxprbsbhtativss 

Tuesday.  April  7.  1987 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
legiaiation  today  which  wouM  set  aside  funds 
to  study  ttie  transportation  facilities,  servtoee 
and  needs  for  croea-Hudaon  towel  between 
New  Yortc  and  norttiem  New  Jersey. 

The  principal  arteries  which  senre  the  New 
Yori(/r4ew  Jersey  metropolitan  area  are  seri- 
ously overcrowed,  and  no  tonger  adequately 
serve  the  needs  of  the  bistate  community. 
There  are  two  tunnels  and  a  bridge  wtiich 
were  built  when  the  traffic  between  ttie  two 
States  was  manageebto.  Uiben  growtti  and 
suburt}an  expansion  have  put  pressure  on  all 
forms  of  transportation  wittiin  ttie  region. 
White  addtttonal  and  wtoened  roads,  increaaed 
mass  transit  facilities  and  targer  caipoois  have 
helped  speed  bvvel  for  a  greater  number  of 
commuters,  ttie  structures  which  carry  them 
across  ttie  Hudson  River  remain  unchanged. 

In  recent  yeare  extraordinary  congestion  at 
ttie  entrances  of  ttie  Lincoln  Tunnel,  Holland 
Tunnel,  and  ttie  George  Washington  Bridge 
has  become  common  during  the  msh  hours. 
Between  ttie  houre  of  7  and  10  a.m.  ttie  Lin- 
coln Tunnel,  bum  in  1937,  is  used  by  65,000 
bus  ridere  and  16,800  automobito  passengere. 
Eighty-seven  percent  of  ttiese  peopte  are 
bound  for  New  Yortc  City's  central  business 
district  The  Holland  Tunnel,  opened  in  1927, 
tranaporta  an  average  of  8,200  motorista  and 
2,700  bus  paasengere  at  peak  hours,  witti  70 
percent  of  ite  traffic  headed  for  downtown 
Manhattan.  The  George  Washkigton  Bridge, 
completed  in  1931,  carries  nearty  40,700  mo- 
torista and  5,700  bus  passengers.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  these  commutere  travel  to  the  Wall 
Stroot  STOSL 

The  number  of  all  trans-Hudson  commuters 
is  expected  to  increase  by  50,000  between 
now  and  ttie  year  1990.  This  will  bring  ttie 
totiy  amount  of  peopte  moving  across  ttw 
river  to  265,000  during  ttie  daily  msh  hour.  As 
renewed  economic  prosperity  benefite  New 
Yortc/f4ew  Jersey,  ttie  amount  of  vehicles 
ti«veing  between  ttie  two  States  win  continue 
to  grow.  The  rise  in  towis-Hudaon  travel  has 
actualiy  outpaced  Manhattan  job  growtti  in 
recent  yews.  Between  1979  and  1982,  ttie 
number  of  commutere  from  ttie  New  Jersey 
suburtM  increased  by  11.6  peroent  white  new 
emptoyment  in  f^ew  Yorti  City  rose  by  only  1 
peroent  The  congestion  whfch  now  plagues 
ttte  entrances  to  our  bridges  and  tunnels  wil 
become  an  impedimem  to  successful  devetop- 
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ment  in  our  area.  K  ia  important  ttie  qualty  of 
trwwportatton  facMtiea  improve  witti  ttw  in-  ' 
creasing  number  of  peopte  who  depend  upon 
ttiem. 

My  bill  wouM  require  ttie  Secrelafy  of 
Transportation  to  study  tangibto  aotuttona  to 
ttiis  problem.  This  study  wH  took  into  ttw  ap- 
propriate facility  to  serve  bsweiers.  It  does  not 
limit  ttie  Secrelaiy  to  oonaidar  conventional 
modes  of  travel,  and  encouraged  ttw  explora- 
tton  of  innovative  mettwds  for  deaing  «Mh  ttiia 
critical  situation. 

IMr.  Speaker,  as  ttw  preaent  stnx^tures  serv- 
ing transportation  between  New  York  artd 
New  Jersey  are  operating  beyond  normal  ca- 
pedty,  it  is  eseenttai  that  we  prepare  to  meet 
ttw  future  needs  of  ttw  area.  Our  commitment 
to  expend  arxl  improve  access  between  ttw 
two  States  is  ttw  only  way  to  accommodate 
continued  regkxial  economfc  grawitt  A  study 
would  determine  ttw  appropriate  deaign  ttand- 
ards  for  facilities  to  unburden  ttw  already 
overcrowded  arteries  into  ttw  dty.  It  is  time  to 
plan  for  their  fullest  potential  devetopment  of 
ttiis  great  metipopoitan  area.  I  respectfuly 
urge  my  colleagues'  fullest  support  for  thie 
timely  legistation. 


EASTERN  mOH  SCHOOL  WINS 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  NANa  L  JOHNSON 

or  ooHiracncoT 
nr  THX  HOU8B  OF  RSPRBSBrtATIW 

Tuesday.  April  7. 1987 

Mre.  JOHNSON  of  ConnecttcuL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  extend  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  ttw  Bristol  Eastern  High  School  girta 
basketball  team  on  ttwir  magnificent  1966-87 
season.  Eariier  ttiia  yeer,  ttw  team  capped  an 
outstandtog  seeson  by  wirviing  ttw  Connecti- 
cut Class  L  State  Champtonship. 

Under  ttw  teadership  of  Coach  Anthony 
Fk>yd,  the  Eastern  girts  teem  wittwtood  the 
pressures  ttwt  conw  witti  a  national  ranking 
and  went  on  to  complete  a  fabutousty  suc- 
cessful year.  Loeing  only  one  ganw  on  tts 
schedule— to  a  r4ew  Yortc  City  school  ranked 
in  ttw  top  10  in  ttw  Natiorv— ttw  Eaatam  H^|h 
girts  have  every  reaaon  to  be  proud  of 
accomplishment 

As  in  every  team  sport,  a  tow 
stands  out  because  of  special  quaWes  and 
talenta  ttiat  create  success  for  ttw  entire 
team.  Special  recognition  ia  due  Eaatem'a 
sentor  team  Wader,  Laura  Lishnees,  who  tod 
her  teammates  ttwough  a  victorious  seaaon 
and  who  lived  up  to  her  AH  America  reputation 
by  being  selected  ptaysr  of  ttw  year. 

Mr.  Speeker,  I  am  very  plaaaed  to  joto  in  aa- 
hjting  ttw  Eastern  High  School  girts  bMkattwH 
team  members,  ttwir  famKea,  frianda.  and 
coaching  staff  for  achieving  ttiis  honor.  I  took 
forward  to  congratulating  ttwm  sgikx 
year. 


next 
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THE  FOREST  PRODUCTS  AND 
PORT  RKNRWAI.  AOT  OP  10A7 


E  ^TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ere(  from  ttw  recesston  of  ttw  early  eighties 


For  tO<l 


Apnl  7,  1987 
tong,  ttw  United  States  and  Mexk» 


aj4«^aaaa^    MMM«*^k.    «k.     ...L.I— .-    :_ 
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I  sakJte  ttiese  ttiree  great  Americans.  I  feel    problems  as  youngstera,  how  can  we  expect    tinw  for  our  great  country  to  fo«ow  ttw  lead  of 
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THE  FOREST  PRODUCTS  AND 
PORT  RENEWAL  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OrOKBOON 
nf  THB  HOUSE  or  RKPRBKMTATTVKS 

Tueadav.  April  7. 1987 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduoe  legiil«Bort  that  wiN  pump  new  Hfe  into 
waat  coMt  ports  and  timbar  mMs.  And  it  will 
do  so  wNhout  costing  U.S.  Jobs  in  other  sec- 
tors of  our  economy  or  in  ottter  regiorts  of  ttie 
oounky. 

My  bM.  the  f=orest  Products  and  Port  Re- 
newal Act  of  1987.  would  allow  foraigrvflag 
vaaaals  to  transport  wood  products  from  the 
wast  coast  to  the  guif  coast  and  the  east 
coast  Cunantly  foraigrv-flao  vessels  are  pro- 
Nbilad  ftam  serving  tlwse  routes  under  wtiat 
is  known  as  the  Jones  Act 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Jones  Act, 
and  have  roaUtod.  on  every  occasion,  previ- 
ous attempts  in  the  Congress  to  amend  this 
important  law.  The  Jones  Act  is  a  critk»l  com- 
ponent of  our  national  defense  policy  and 
ha(pa  ensure  we  have  a  viable  ship  building 
and  ship  repair  industry.  I  know  the  value  of 
these  industries  because  I  have  a  major  ship 
rspair  tadlty  locatad  in  the  heart  of  my  dis- 
trict 

Yet.  allowing  west  coast  forest  products  to 
be  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  coast  on  foreign 
voiaoln  wW  not  cost  any  U.S.  iobs  because, 
quMe  simpiy,  there  are  virtually  no  U.S.  ships 
carrying  forest  products  from  the  west  coast 
to  the  Atlantk:  coast  But  ttiere  are  foreign 
vosaoli  carrying  wood  products  from  British 
Coiumfaia  to  the  AttanHc  coast— more  than  1.5 
b«on  bowd  feet  in  1986  alone. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  shipping  wood  prod- 
ucts from  the  west  coast  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
by  water  is  a  nonexistent  optnn  for  west 
coast  timber  operators.  U.S.  ship  operators 
cannot  cost-effectively  move  hjmber  from  the 
west  coast  to  the  Atlantic  coast  so  they  don't 
do  it  Foreign  vessels,  under  U.S.  law,  can't 
do  it  As  a  rasutt,  we  are  needlessly  exporting 
joba  in  the  United  States  timber  and  port  in- 
dustries to  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  much  discus- 
sion in  recent  months  about  the  number  of 
K)ba  leaving  the  United  States  and  the  detri- 
mental effect  these  job  tosses  have  on  U.S. 
workers,  consumers  and  the  communities  in 
which  tliey  Mve.  We  now  have  ttw  opportunity 
to  gain  some  of  these  jobs  back— and  to  do 
so  without  resorting  to  a  protectionist  solutton. 
We're  not  proposing  to  limit  imports  coming 
into  ttiis  couitry — t>y  tariffs,  quotas  or  any 
ottter  means.  AH  my  legisiatnn  does  is  give 
back  the  optton  of  waterbome  shipments  of 
foraat  products  to  west  coast  port  and  timber 


Restoring  this  option  will  do  wonders  for  the 
Padtlc  Nortfiwest's  stin-aHing  economy.  It  is 
estimated  that  if  Oregon  timtjer  operators 
couM  seH  just  half  the  amount  of  lumber  now 
moving  from  British  Cohjmbia  to  the  Atantic 
coast  by  ship,  western  Oregon  atone  wouki 
see  a  drect  infusion  of  6,375  jot>s.  Trade  and 
servtoe  jobs  couM  add  up  to  three  times  that 
number. 

Such  an  opportunity  wouto  be  a  godsend 
for  an  economy  that  has  really  never  recov- 
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erai  from  ttw  recesston  of  tfie  earty  eighties 
and  wtwre  in  some  timt)er  dependent  commu- 
nitist  in  Oregon,  unemptoyment  exceeds  20 
percent 

f^.  Speaker,  in  1962,  this  Congress  passed 
legislation  that  altowed  foreign  ships  to  carry 
Kjmler  from  the  United  States  to  Puerto  Rtoo 
because  "there  is  no  domestic  vessel  reason- 
ablyl  availat>le  *  *  *."  Similarty,  my  legislatton 
woiyj  require  ttw  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
determine  that  there  are  no  domestic  vessels 
reaaoruybly  availat>le  to  transport  forest  prod- 
ucts t>efore  foreign  vessels  woukj  be  allowed 
to  sarve  these  routes. 

My  bill  speciftoally  states  that  foreign  ves- 
sels wouto  only  be  alkmred  to  ship  forest 
products  from  the  west  coast  to  the  gulf  and 
east  coasts.  Forest  products  shipnwnts  from 
one  west  coast  port  to  another  or  from  the 
west  coast  to  Hawaii  would  still  be  required  to 
travel  on  U.S.  ships. 

fM.  Speaker,  what  we  have  here  is  an  op- 
portunity. An  opportunity  to  create  thousands 
of  new  iot>s  without  resorting  to  protectionist 
sdufons,  and  an  opportunity  to  create  thou- 
sands of  new  jobs  without  pitting  one  industry 
against  another  or  one  region  against  anotf>er. 
It  Is  a  winner  all  the  way  around. 

AMENDMENT  TO  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT ADTHORKSA'nON 
BJ 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  HXW  MEXICO 
THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1987 

Mn  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  in- 
troducing an  amendment  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  txll  directing  the  Secretary 
of  S^te  to  work  with  the  Sevetary  of  Com- 
merqe  and  submit  a  report  wittiin  1  year  after 
the  (iate  of  enactment  to  Congress  on  bilater- 
al economk:  issues  between  the  United 
States-Mexico.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
klenffy  problems  in  United  States-Mextoo  eco- 
nomk: relations  whtoh  could  be  alleviated  by 
the  larming  of  a  free  trade  and  coproduction 
zone^  akmg  the  United  States-Mexican  border, 
and  identify  and  analyze  the  potential  effects 
on  biateraJ  trade  of  the  United  States-Mextoo 
Bilateral  Commisston. 

Thp  report  required  by  this  amendment  may 
resul  in  innovative  approaches  to  resolving  a 
nunr4er  of  difficult  problems  facing  the  two 
countries.  First  both  countries  need  to  im- 
prove ttieir  international  competitiveness.  This 
is  particularly  important  for  the  United  States 
in  light  of  our  huge  b-ade  deficit  Second,  both 
countries  need  to  Improve  their  tx>rder  econo- 
mies. This  study,  by  calling  its  attention  to  the 
free  trade  zone  concept  coukJ  create  jobs  in 
Vne  border  area.  But  let  me  sti^ess  that  this 
wouW  also  have  positive  effects  on  compa- 
nies throughout  this  country  because  of  in- 
creased trade.  Third,  this  stajdy  could  develop 
a  belter  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  influx  of 
illegal  aliens.  Addressing  ttie  current  immigra- 
tion problem  by  addressing  the  economic  situ- 
ation between  the  United  States  and  Mextoo 
is  cr^idal  if  we  really  want  to  solve  the  immi- 
gration dilemma. 
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For  to^  tong,  the  United  States  and  Mextoo 
have  adc  ressed  primarily  the  problems  in  our 
relations.!  In  my  constoered  judgnf>ent  the  time 
has  com*  to  address  potential  opportunities.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment 


TRIBUrE  TO  THREE  FAIiLEN 
FIREMEN:  LARRY  McDONALD, 
JR..  LT.  DAVID  LAU.  AND  LT. 
PAUli  SCHIMECK 


IK- 


HQN.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

ormcHiOAii 

;  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATrVES 

I  Tuesday.  ApHl  7.  1987 


Mr.  H^TEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribuk  to  tiiree  fallen  firemen  from  the 
great  city  of  Detroit 

Larry  McDonald,  Jr..  Lt  David  Lau.  and  Lt 
Paul  Scffmeck  each  gave  their  lives  while 
helping  others  by  t)attiing  a  fire  in  an  aban- 
doned w^ehouse  in  downtown  Deti-oit  on 
March  li  They  were  courageous  men  who 
spent  their  lives  serving  our  city  and  its  citi- 
zens by  fearlessly  facing  these  life  threatening 
catasti-ophes. 

Paul  Schinr)eck  joined  tfte  fire  department  in 
1961  and  his  devotion  to  his  work  earned  him 
three  commendations;  one  for  his  perform- 
ance during  the  1967  riots  and  two  for  rescue 
operation^  in  1979  and  1983.  Mr.  Schlmeck 
was  a  veteran  of  26  years  and  was  promoted 
to  sergeant  in  1978  and  lieutenant  in  1982. 
His  dedi<}ation  to  the  community  extended 
beyond  fifefighting,  as  was  evident  wtien  Mr. 
Schlmeck  devoted  three  of  his  personal  days 
off  to  paint  a  field  house  on  Belle  Isle  for  a 
fire  fighters  charity  softball  toumment  He  also 
often  took  fellow  firefighters  out  on  his  boat 
for  a  day  of  fishing  on  the  Deti^oit  River.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  wife  Karen,  and 
sons  Davij,  Steven,  and  Mathew. 

Larry  McDonald  came  from  a  long  family 
line  of  firalighters.  His  grandfather  John  retired 
as  a  fire  inspector  in  1963;  his  father  Larry  is 
a  fire  en^ne  operator  at  Engine  No.  44,  his 
uncle  Allan  is  a  sergeant  at  Engine  No.  59, 
and  his  uacle  John  served  ttie  fire  department 
for  10  yfars  before  retiring  in  1972.  Larry 
McDonald  was  remembered  by  his  feltow  fire- 
fighters as  a  man  who  wanted  to  do  it  all  be- 
cause he  had  a  heritage  to  foltow.  He  was 
also  just  ,2  days  from  receiving  badge  No. 
465,  which  betonged  to  his  uncle  Allan 
McDonald  After  securing  his  job,  he  planned 
to  marry  his  girtfriend  of  3  years,  Melody  Bal- 
dirralli.  He  was  also  a  toving  son  wtio  cared 
very  much  for  his  parents  Larry  Sr.  and  Shir- 
ley, and  for  his  sister  Julie  and  grandfather 
lone  Stration. 

OavkJ  tiau  joined  the  department  in  1955 
and  by  1961  was  promoted  to  firefighter 
driver.  By '1977  he  was  a  fire  Inspector  and  a 
fire  training  lieutenant  at  the  acadenrry.  In  1979 
he  was  promoted  to  sergeant  and  in  1985 
became  a!  lieutenant  in  the  firefighting  division. 
He  won  a  commendation  for  action  in  the 
1967  riot  Davk)  and  his  wife  Isabelle  would 
have  celebrated  tiieir  10th  wedding  anniversa- 
ry next  rionth  and  were  planning  to  begin 
work  on  a]  retirement  honw  next  week. 
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I  sahJte  these  three  great  Americans.  I  feel 
their  commitment  dedtoation,  and  devotion  to 
publto  servtoe  epitomizes  what  a  publto  serv- 
ant stxxjkJ  strive  to  achieve.  The  city  of  De- 
troit is  forever  grateful  and  indebted  to  these 
three  heroes,  and  they  will  always  be  remem- 
bered in  our  prayers. 

A  true  to  Kfe  example  for  the  need  to 
update  the  PuWte  Safety  Officers  Death  Bene- 
fit Act  is  the  tragedy  fett  in  Defroit  on  March 
12.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  new 
Put>lk:  Safety  Officers  Death  Benefit  Amend- 
ment whtoh  wouto  increase  the  death  benefit 
for  poltee  officers,  corrections  officers,  and 
firefighters  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  to 
$100,000.  The  antendment  \MOuld  also  provkle 
a  cost  of  living  adjustment  at  Vne  start  of  each 
fiscal  year  to  avoid  further  eroston  of  death 
benefits. 
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problems  as  youngsters,  how  can  we  expect 
them  to  effectively  cope  with  health  mainte- 
nance as  adults. 

Today,  tt>e  temptations  of  television,  junk 
food  and  computer  games  present  formtoable 
ot>stacles  to  the  physical  fitriess  of  our  chil- 
dren. For  the  sake  of  our  Nation's  health,  we 
r>eed  to  irtsure  tttat  kkls  today  understand  the 
importance  of  health  and  fitness.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolution 
and  show  their  commitnwnt  to  ttw  devetop- 
ment  of  a  strong  and  healthy  America. 


CULTURAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


LEGISLATION  TO  ENCOURAGE 
DAILY  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  FOR  CHILDREN 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OPMASTLAHD 
n*  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7.1987 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  woukJ 
like  to  introduce  legislation  to  encourage  State 
and  tocal  governments  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  provide  high  quality  dally  phystoal 
education  programs  for  all  children  in  kinder- 
garten through  grade  12.  Senator  Ted  Ste- 
vens has  presented  a  concurrent  proposal  in 
the  other  body. 

During  the  99th  Congress,  I  inti-oduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  344  wtiich 
would  have  served  the  same  purpose  as  that 
whtoh  I  propose  today.  As  a  result  of  the  wkte 
ranging  support  that  was  shown  on  behalf  of 
the  resolution,  I  have  chosen  to  reintroduce 
this  important  measure. 

As  I  am  sure  you  krxsw,  physical  education 
helps  improve  a  child's  overall  health  by  in- 
creasing cardtovascular  endurance,  muscular 
strength  and  power,  mental  alertness,  txjne 
devetopment  and  posture.  Statistics  on  overall 
phystoal  fitness  of  chiklren  are  somewhat 
alarming  at  present  Approximately  40  percent 
of  boys  ages  6  ti}  12  cannot  do  more  than 
one  pull  up.  One  out  of  four  cannot  do  any.  Of 
the  giris  tested,  70  percent  could  not  do  more 
than  one  pull  up,  and  55  percent  coukJ  not  do 
any. 

Studies  have  shown  that  physical  education 
has  a  positive  impact  on  a  child's  academto 
performance  and  self-esteem.  However,  physi- 
cal fitness  Is  not  always  a  part  of  a  chikJ's 
education.  In  light  of  cun-ent  budgetary  sto-ains, 
physical  educatton  has  tjecome  an  expend- 
able part  of  our  school  systems.  Presentiy, 
only  17  States  have  mandatory  phystoal  edu- 
cation. Only  a  third  of  all  students  participate 
in  phystoal  education  classes  daily— many  get 
as  littte  as  1  hour  of  such  activity  a  week. 

Unfortunately  these  cut  backs  are  coming  at 
a  time  when  tt>e  overall  physical  fitness  of 
kkls  is  decreasing.  Over  the  last  decade,  the 
prevalence  of  otwsity,  high  blood  pressure 
and  elevated  blood  cholesterol  levels  has 
grown  among  young  Americans.  If  not  taught 
to  take  care  of  tt)emselves  arxi  control  these 


HON.  JAIMES  A.  HAYES 

OP  LOinSUXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  7.  1987 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Inti'oduce  today  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  known  as  the  cultural  rights  amend- 
ment Its  proviskxis  are  simply  worded  as  fol- 
k>ws: 

Section  I.  The  right  of  the  people  to  pre- 
serve, foster,  and  promote  their  respective 
historic,  linguistic,  and  cultural  origins  is  recog- 
nized. No  person  shall  be  denied  the  equal 
protection  of  tt)e  laws  because  of  culture  or 
language. 

Section  II.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislatton. 

Sixty  years  ago,  Cajuns  in  Louisiana  were 
punished  for  speaking  French  on  school  play- 
grounds. Ttie  French  language  and  French 
culture  in  Louisiana  were  regarded  as  inferior 
and  deserving  of  suppresston. 

Twenty  years  ago,  we  reversed  that  poltoy 
with  the  establishment  of  CODOFIL,  the 
Council  for  the  Developn>ent  of  French  in  Lou- 
isiana. 

In  1971.  ttie  first  Frer>ch-speaking  Cajun  in 
over  a  century  vwis  elected  Govemor  of  Lou- 
isiana. In  1 974,  our  new  Louisiana  Constitution 
prohitMted  discrimination  on  tf>e  t)asis  of  cul- 
ture (article  I,  section  3)  and  recognized  "ttie 
right  of  the  people  to  preserve,  foster,  and 
promote  their  respective  historic  linguistic,  and 
cultural  origins"  (article  XII.  section  4). 

All  Louisianians  are  proud  of  their  respec- 
tive linguistic,  and  cultijral  heritages.  Today 
Cajun  food  is  popular  throughout  the  country. 
Cajun  musto  competes  with  rock  and  country 
western  music,  and  Cajun  painters  hoW  art  ex- 
hibits around  the  worid  enriching  us  all. 

Ours  was  tt>e  first  country  In  Vhe  worid  to 
stand  foursquare  for  the  principles  of  domes- 
tic freedom  and  denrKx:racy.  America's  role  in 
the  worid  is  to  be  powerful  and  strong  so  that 
we  can  remain  a  beacon  of  light  for  expanding 
ttie  Ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy  through- 
out the  worid. 

We  stand  for  expanding  fi^edom.  Our  origi- 
nal Constitution  prohibited  aristocratic  class 
distinctions.  The  first  amendment  Insured  free- 
dom of  religton.  The  14th  amendment  prohibit- 
ed race  discrimination  and  the  work  of  great 
men  like  Dr.  Martin  Luttier  King.  Jr..  gave  reali- 
ty to  the  words.  The  work  of  great  women  like 
Susan  B.  Anthony  have  led  to  laws  prohitxting 
discrimination  on  Vne  basis  of  sex.  It  is  now 
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time  for  our  great  country  to  foNow  ttw  lead  of 
my  State  and  other  great  States  and  move 
toward  greater  freedom  in  the  area  of  culture 
arto  language. 

It  is  of  the  tiighest  interest  for  our  country, 
as  the  leader  of  a  world  of  exparxling  free- 
doms, to  respect  cultural  pluralism  In  our  own 
country  and  arourvJ  the  world.  How  can  we 
lead  if  in  our  land  we  seek  to  suppress  French 
and  other  languages  spoken  around  the 
worid.  Americans  of  all  cultures  can  be  a 
mighty  force  for  worid  understanding,  to  say 
rx>tNng  of  lr>creasing  our  atNKty  to  export 
American  goods  and  enhance  American  pros- 
perity. 

Many  Louisianians  are  concerned  atxxit 
proposisd  English  only  amerKJrrwnts  to  ttie 
Constitution  which  have  been  introduced  in 
recent  years  in  the  Congress.  I  offer  the  cul- 
tural right  amendnwnt  as  an  alternative.  Let 
ttw  question  of  whtoh  amefxJrrwnt  if  any.  is  in 
the  best  interest  be  freely  det)ated  and  deckl- 
ed in  the  great  American  traditions  of  freedom 
arKl  democracy. 


ATB  AND  B-1:  CONTINUED 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCOHSIH 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1987 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
raise  an  issue  addressed  eariier  tyy  Sam 
Stratton  and  myself.  Last  week,  after  a 
lengthy  investigation.  Sam  and  I  issued  on 
behalf  of  a  special  Armed  Services  Committee 
panel  a  detailed  report  on  the  Air  Force's  B-1 
bomber  program. 

What  we  found  was  disturbing. 

We  fourto  an  aircraft  with  limited  capabilities 
because  of  problems  Including  defensive  elec- 
ti-ontos  and  flight  controls. 

We  found  an  Air  Force  ntanagenwnt  struc- 
ture that  failed  to  advise  sentor  Pentagon  offi- 
cials and  the  Congress  of  problems  In  ttw  pro- 
gram. 

And  we  found  at  least  4  years  of  delay 
before  full  operational  capability  of  ttw  B-1 
bomtwr  may  be  reached. 

These  problems  raise  some  important  ques- 
tions that  the  House  must  consider  as  it  re- 
views ttw  defense  authorization  bill. 

First  how  much  should  we  pay  to  fix  the  B- 
1.  If  we  leave  it  to  the  Air  Force,  it  coukJ  be 
very  expensive — about  $3  bitlton.  I  am  not 
sure  tfwt  is  money  well  spent 

Secortd.  it  is  important  tfwt  ttw  lessons 
learned  fi-om  the  B-1  be  applied  to  ttw  ad- 
varKed  technology  bomtwr.  The  ATB  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  highest  priority  stiategto  pro- 
grams, and  exercising  our  responsitxlity  of 
oversight  Is  critical  if  ttw  ATB  or  stealth 
bomber  Is  to  avoto  becoming  another  B-1. 

The  same  panel  that  Investigated  ttw  B-1  — 
ttw  Research  and  Development  arnl  ttw  F*ro- 
curement  subcommittees — is  now  kx)kir)g  at 
all  the  critical  elements  of  the  ATB.  That 
review  stwuto  be  finistwd  later  tttis  month. 

On  fixing  the  B-1,  however,  we  must  be 
careful. 

For  example,  wtiat  will  it  cost  to  fix  all  the 
B-1's  problems?  Since  we  don't  have  sdu- 
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■oni  ■>  M  vw  Known  pfooMnw,  WW  cwmoi  d* 
■«•  ofttw  ooali. 

And,  ittm  is  llw  quMtfon  of  ftxino  th6  protK 
Imm  ws  do  not  ytt  know  ibout  Ths  tMt  pro- 
yam  is  adwduM  to  run  unll  fttay  1969—2 
yMn  RCMii  now-^nd  inorw  prabiwns  HMy  yst 
crop  up.  Ttnl  wMs  mora  unoorWrrty. 

rmwv,  ■!•  Mr  roioo  nai  wrvaay  proposaa 
92£  bHon  in  oo^sNwl  prognm  snhsncs- 
monlK,  In  Itw  Air  Foroo  budQSt  snd  msiMio^ 
msnl  sfcuctuis  K  is  Mmdlmw  hvd  to  ssps- 
ivto  aW  rac  Rum  llM  snhflnosmsnt.  Th8  Air 
Foioc  wsnit  to  nU  s  M((m  of  ■nhcncsnwnts 
ttwt— ttwy  centind  shouldnt  be  charged 
agrinat  Iha  baaalna  syatam.  But  that  is  an  ac- 
counting word  game.  Wheltier  Axed  In  the 
or  fUndad  as  sn  enhsnosment,  ttte 


In  al  ttiia  conMon.  Sam  and  I  agree  on 
one  thing.  The  days  cH  the  Congress  giving 
the  Air  Faroe  a  frae  hand  on  the  B-1  are  over. 

The  support  of  any  budget  requests  for  B-1 
enhancements  is  prsmalure  until  the  baseline 
performance  of  the  aircraft  is  dearly  estab- 
Ished  md  staUbed.  Umfl  that  capability  is 
damonslralad  we  should  hold  to  a  philosophy 
that  supports  required  deveiopmentai  and 
operaBonal  taaling,  but  aisa  reserves  judg- 
ment and  provides  no  funds  for  the  so-called 
^1  enhancemams. 

\MHhout  a  dear  demonstration  of  B-1  per- 
foimance,  it  wM  be  impoeaftite  for  Congress  to 
evakwlathe  need  for  potential  enftartoements 
and  delsmnino  wtteltwr  such  enhancements 
are  worth  the  cost 

In  ttte  Procurement  Subcommittee,  chaired 
by  Sam  Stratton,  we  have  cut  SiSO  million 
of  the  $425  mMon  requested  for  B-1  repierv 
ishmenl  spares.  The  spares  cut  are  all  those 
requeeted  for  the  ALO-161A  defensive  aviorv 
ice  system  that  isn't  now  worfcing.  The  ap- 
proved spares  are  for  such  things  as  engines 
that  are  not  on  the  laundry  list  of  probienis. 

With  at  least  three  intermediate  fixes  re- 
quired before  the  ALO-161A  meets  Its  original 
baaeKne.  it  makes  sense  to  hold  off  on  buying 
spare  parts  untM  ttK>se  spare  parts  and  ttw 
total  system  work. 

In  the  roBoarch  and  devetopment  accounts, 
$416  miWon  «»as  requested  mainly  to  extend 
the  light  teat  program.  The  additnnal  bme 
arxl  money  is  necessary  to  further  diagnose 
problems  in  altltie  systems. 

The  RAO  subcommittee  recommendatkxi  is 
fourfoM. 

One,  we  recommend  authorization  of 
$375.0  miNon  to  conduct  the  necessary  flight 
tests  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Two.  we  prohM  the  Air  Force  from  under- 
taking any  fbws,  enltancements  or  modHica- 
tions  to  the  B-1B  until  specific  congressnnal 
approval  is  obtained.  Including  the  reprogram- 
ming  of  funds. 

Three,  the  Air  Force  is  drected  to  study  the 
feasUtty  of  bringing  on  a  systems  integrator 
to  complete  the  necessary  work  on  the  def  en- 
sivesMoracs  system  and  report  its  findings  to 
the  committee  by  Febniary  1.  1986. 

And,  four,  the  Director  of  Operatnnal  Test 
and  EvahMtnn  is  required  to  submit  quarterty 
reports  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Servk»s 
and  Approprtatkxw  on  the  progress  of  the 
flight  test  program. 

The  administratkxi  8ut>mitted  a  2-year 
budget  request  For  fiscal  year  1969,  it  re- 
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B-1  RAO  money  totaling  $387  miMon 
and  'procuramant  funds  totaling  $664  miNton. 
The  suboonNniOees  have  approved  no  funds 
at  al  for  the  B-1  for  1969.  We  felt  we  needed 
to  kaep  tfda  program  on  a  sliort  leash. 

IMU  mora  aubatantial  data  is  back  from  the 
teat4*>  untt  tti*  Air  Force  demonetratas  that 
it  car  martage  ttw  program  arxl  meet  basic 
system  specHicattona,  Congress  shouk)  limit 
B-1  IsxpendMures  to  only  ttiose  absolutely 
nec«^sary  for  the  test  program. 


BUDGET  REQUEST:  FISCAL  YEAR  1987 
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KTTiDEE  HONORS  BAKER 
COLLEGE 


HON.  DALE  L  KUDEE 

ormcHiGAii 
If  THX  HOnSK  OP  RIPRISKRTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  7.  1987 

Mr!  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
before  my  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to  orw  of 
the  fliest  institulkxis  of  higher  learning  In  our 
great  State  of  Mchigan,  Baker  College  of 
Flint,  Ml.  For  more  tfian  tfwee-quarters  of  a 
century.  Baker  College  has  been  a  leader  In 
the  ^ducatkHial  fieM  in  Mtthigan,  and  it  has 
been!  amazingly  successful  at  training  students 
for  atnpk>yment  Last  year,  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  Baker's  available  graduates  were  urv 
empioyed,  a  figure  which  reflects  the  college's 
high  academk:  standards. 

The  fine  reputatnn  Baker  College  has  built 
has  attracted  students  from  throughout  the 
country.  Enrollment  has  soared  from  158  stu- 
dents in  1968  to  2,600  students  today.  Baker 
College  recently  became  regk>nally  accredited 
by  the  North  Central  Assodatwn  of  Colleges 
and  Schools,  making  the  college  eligit>le  to 
grant;  bachekx  degrees  in  Its  tfiree  areas  of 
stud)^— secretarial,  business  administratnn, 
arKl  applied  sderx^e.  With  empkiyers  arxl  con- 
suttaf  ts  lending  their  expertise  through  harxte- 
on  In^tructmn,  Baker  College  is  unxjuely  quali- 
fied to  train  students  to  enter  ttie  work  force 
with  experience  and  ability. 

Ba^er  College  was  the  first  school  of  higher 
eduction  in  ttte  Flint  area,  founded  in  1911 
by  m  legendary  Ekion  E.  Baker,  a  business 
educator  wtio  came  to  this  bustling  timber 
regkin  to  train  workers  for  the  fledgling  auto- 
motive industry.  He  devetoped  his  scfKX>l  with 
the  i4ea  ttiat  every  graduate  siKHikJ  have  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  skills  to  find  quality 
jobs.  More  than  2,000  of  his  students  found 
emplpyment  during  the  first  10  years  of  the 
scfiopl.  Area  businesses  benefited  fit>m  Vne 
trainad  Baker  graduates  for  nearly  60  years 
befoiiB  Rot>ert  Jewell,  an  innovative  educator, 
expaiKled  ttie  college's  horizons  and  curricu- 
lum irrto  new  areas  of  study.  With  this  growth, 
enrolment  soared. 
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To  hardto  the  increased  number  of  stu- 
dents, tf#  campus  was  expanded  in  the 
1970's.  Much  of  the  expanakxi  can  be  cred- 
llad  to  a  wsionary  team  in  plaoe  for  almoat  20 
years,  camp**— d  of  Mr.  Edward  T.  Kurtz, 
preaidont;  Mr.  John  T.  Brown,  vice  preaident 
for  acadepMC  affairs;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Gaaper, 
vk»  praaitfent  for  student  services.  Under  the 
directkxi  pf  these  three  leaders.  Baker  Co(- 
lege  haa  buW  or  added  a  buikfing  to  the 
campus  ^very  other  year  since  1971.  New 
classroom  arxJ  apartment  buikJings  and  a 
sparkling  pew  student  center  were  construct- 
ed. In  th^  past  3  years,  the  college  added  a 
brarxsh  in  Owosso  and  merged  with  Muskegon 
Buaineas  College.  These  expansions  have 
Baker  College  enrollment  to  mora 
making  it  one  of  the  largest  pri- 
in  Mk:higan  and  pladng  the 
top  5  percent  natnnwkle. 

ttie  backtxKie  of  Baker  Col- 
I,  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
master's  and  doctorate  degree  hoMers  with 
practKal  experience  wfio  constantly  pursue 
educatmn  and  training.  Using  state  of  the  art 
equipment  and  innovative  instructkxi  methods, 
the  facult!^  members  are  able  to  maintain  ex- 
cellent ode-orvone  educatksnal  relatkxtships 
with  their  students.  The  educatkxial  experi- 
ence is  often  extended  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  school,  with  regular  field  trips  to  all  parts 
of  tf)e  United  States  as  well  as  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  cof>gratulate  ttte 
faculty,  st«ff,  and  students  of  Baker  College  of 
Rint,  Ml,  for  their  service  to  the  community 
during  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century.  I 
rise  todajii  for  thousands  of  Americara  wfw 
have  received  the  training  from  this  fine  insti- 
tution to  fihd  quality  jobs  ar)d  build  the  thriving 
community  of  RinL  The  dedk»tk)n  and  hard 
work  of  fte  people  of  Baker  College  is  a 
credit  to  ttie  fiekJ  of  educatwn  and  to  the 
people  of  FHnt 
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strive  for  goals  through  initiative  and  dttli- 


EAGI^  SCOUT  THOMAS  JOHN 
STERBA  II 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  nxmois 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representattvbs 

\rw»day.  April  7.  1987 

Mr.  LIPflSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
take  tfiis  Apportunity  to  bring  to  the  attentran 
of  my  collaagues  the  achievements  of  a  fine 
young  man  from  my  district,  Thomas  John 
Sterba  II.  Tom  will  be  honored  for  achieving 
tf>e  higtieit  rank  in  scouting,  that  of  "Eagle 
Scout"  tk  a  private  ceremony  on  May  3, 
1987.        I 

The  path  to  Eagle  Scout  is  truly  a  long  arxj 
difficult  arte.  It  requires  an  extraordinary 
anwunt  ot  dedk»tk>n  and  determinatnn  not 
usually  seen  In  youttis  of  ttiis  age.  The  tasks 
whKh  mu^  be  completed  to  become  an  Eagle 
Scout  covar  virtually  every  realm  of  human  ex- 
perience. Some  require  intellectual  and  cre- 
ative abilities  while  others  call  for  phystoal 
agility  and  strength.  Some  tasks  help  integrate 
the  youngiman  into  society  through  communi- 
ty actkm  jfiat  benefits  his  neightjortwod  and 
world.  Still  ottier  acts  are  performed  alone  to 
assist  his  growth  and  maturity  as  a  person. 
Tlie  central  challenge  is,  however,  to  set  and 


Young  men  Hka  Tom  are  leaders.  The 
achievement  of  Eagle  Scout  is  likely  to  be 
only  ttw  beginnir>g  of  a  future  fuH  of  accom- 
plishments, for  this  young  man  has  shown 
ttutt  he  can  perform  exceptionally  well  without 
a  compelling  hand  of  authority  over  him.  I  say 
ttiis  not  to  downplay  the  importance  of  tfie  erv 
couragement  he  received  from  his  family  and 
scout  leaders  but,  rattier,  to  assert  tt)e  inde- 
pendence and  self-motivatkxi  he  has  akeady 
shown. 

Tom,  your  acfiievement  of  becoming  an 
Eagle  Scout  is  praised  and  applauded.  It  is 
with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  commend  you, 
Thomas  John  StertM  II.  before  my  felk>w 
Memt>ers  of  Congress. 


GIL  EVANS:  MASTER  COMPOSER- 
ARRANGER-PIANIST 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CAUFOHHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,1987 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor 
orw  of  the  worW's  most  original  and  provoca- 
tive composer-arranger-pianists  in  jazz  history, 
Mr.  Gil  Evans.  Tonight,  I  will  have  the  privilege 
of  presentirtg  this  great  genius  with  the 
Ronakj  V.  Delkjms  Avrard  for  Lifetime 
Achievements  in  Jazz  at  the  I3th  annual  Pa- 
cific Coast  Collegiate  Jazz  Festival  at  Zeller- 
bach  Auditorium  on  ttie  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Beri<eley. 

Gil  Evans  will  be  performirig  with  this  14- 
piece  orchestra  tonight  as  part  of  a  series  of 
natkmal  and  lntematk>nal  celebrations  of  his 
75th  birthday.  This  will  mart<  his  first  bay  area 
appearance  in  almost  15  years  and  his  only 
wcist  coast  engagement  on  this  tour. 

Mr.  Evans  first  gained  national  and  Intema- 
tkjnal  recognition  as  composer  and  arranger 
of  ttie  landmark  albums  by  Miles  Davis  in  the 
forties,  fifties,  and  sixties,  whk:h  are  now  leg- 
endary in  jazz.  He  eamed  a  Grammy  Award  in 
1960  for  "Sketches  of  Spain",  the  Miles  Davis 
album  whk:h  includes  Evans'  memorable  ar- 
rangement of  Rodrigo's  "Concierto  de  Aran- 
juez." 

Beskles  his  many  accomplishments  in 
musk:,  wtHch  I  am  about  to  enumerate,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Gil  Evans  spent  some  of  his 
formative  early  years  in  California,  attending 
scfKX)!  in  Stockton,  Hollywood,  and  Burbank, 
and  as  well  as  attending  Berkeley  High  school 
In  my  own  congresskx^al  district  He  attended 
Modesto  College  and  led  his  first  band  In 
Stockton,  from  1933  to  1938. 

Consistentiy  voted  Composer-Arranger  of 
the  Year  in  Down  Beat  magazine  critics's 
polls,  Gil  Evans  is  celebrating  the  release  of 
two  current  albums,  "Live  at  Sweet  Basil,"  on 
Gramaviston,  and  the  two-volume  set,  "Live  at 
the  PuWk;  Theatt'e,"on  Blackhawk,  a  record 
company  headquartered  In  San  Francisco. 

Gil  Evans'  busy  musical  career  Includes 
weekly  pertormances  by  his  orchestra  at 
Sweet  Basil  in  Greenwich  Village  and  writing 
film  scores  and  touring  Europe.  His  recent  film 
credits  ir>dude  the  score  for  tt»e  Paul  h4ewnr»an 
movie,  the  CokK  of  Money,  and  scoring  Abso- 
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kite  Beginners,  a  British  import  starring  Davki 
Bowie,  anwng  otfiers. 

The  Evans  band  tours  Europe  several  times 
a  year.  Their  1986  schedule  induded  concert 
in  Italy,  France.  Germany,  Aualria.  Holland. 
Switzertand.  and  Denmark.  Gl  Evans  was 
commissioned  to  write  a  waltz  for  ttte  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Orchesti-e  National  du  Jazz  of 
France,  which  hias  recorded  his  work  in  its 
first  aRxjm. 

The  1967  touring  schedule  Indudes  a  per- 
formance by  ttw  otchestra  in  London  on  his 
75th  birthday.  May  13,  as  part  of  a  BBC  spe- 
cial. Performances  are  also  sdwduled  in 
France,  Belgkim,  and  Italy,  along  with  publica- 
tion of  his  biography  by  an  Austrian  musk: 
writer. 

GH  Evans'  musk:al  career  begin  In  ttie  for- 
ties, when  he  worked  with  the  Innovative 
Claude  ThomhHI  band,  produdng  cool,  elegant 
arrangements  of  bop  hits  such  as  Chariie 
Pariser's  "Anthropokjgy"  and  "Yardbird  Suite." 
He  wrote  moody  counter-mekxJies  to  Thom- 
hHI's  sparse  piano  "Lover  Man,"  showed  him- 
self adept  at  orchestiating  up-tempo  bop 
tunes  like  "Donna  Lee,"  and  denwnstiated  his 
swinging  skle  on  "Buster's  Last  Stand." 

His  arrangement  emptoyed  FrerKh  horns  as 
well  as  ttie  conventional  txass,  reed,  arxl 
rhythm  sections,  and  reportedly  showed  more 
originality  In  their  variety  of  tonal  textures  ttian 
almost  anything  else  being  created  in  the 
dance  band  or  jazz  fiekls  at  that  time,  htowev- 
er,  Evans  was  largely  Ignored  by  the  musk; 
critics  and  was  tfierefore  unknown  to  ttie 
pubUc. 

Toward  ttie  end  of  the  forties,  he  became 
involved  with  a  group  of  musxaans  in  an  infor- 
mal workshop  experimenting  with  newer  forms 
for  small  groups.  The  instrumentation  was 
urvque — trombone,  tut>a,  and  French  hom 
added  to  the  usual  rtiythm  section.  In  1948 
and  1950,  these  sessk)ns,  which  included 
Miles  Davis,  Gerry  Mulligan,  and  John  Lewis. 
produced  the  "Birth  of  ttie  Cool"  album,  for 
wtifch  Evans  scored  "Moonbeams"  and  "Du- 
plknty."  This  collaboration  at  last  brought  Gil 
Evans  to  national  attention. 

Evans  never  played  any  instnjment  profes- 
swnally  until  1952;  at  tfiat  time,  he  took  up 
piano.  During  ttiat  period,  he  also  wrote  ar- 
rangements for  Benny  Goodman,  ttie  Dorsey 
brottiers.  Peart  Bailey,  Peggy  Lee,  Tony  Ben- 
nett and  Johnny  Mathis.  By  1958,  he  was  a 
recorded  bandleader  in  his  own  right. 

Toward  ttie  end  of  ttie  fifties  he  was  reunit- 
ed witti  Miles  Davis.  Their  collaboration  pro- 
duced such  histork:  albums  as  "Sketches  of 
Spain,"  Evans'  1960  Grammy  Award  winner, 
and  "Quiet  Nights,"  on  wtikrfi  he  Inti-oduced 
several  bossa  nova  numbers,  induding  "Cor- 
covado,"  before  ttiat  Brazilian  form  had 
become  established  here.  Also,  ttiere  were 
"Porgy  and  Bess"  and  "MHes  Afiead."  with 
ttie  memorable  Gil  Evans  composition,  "Blues 
for  Pabto." 

In  ttie  sixties,  Gil  Evans  made  recordings  of 
his  own  whk:h  Included  "New  Bottte,  OW 
Wine,"  Worid  Pacific,  wtik:h  contains  his  das- 
sk:  modem  versk)n  of  "Davenport  Blues"; 
"ttie  Gil  Evans  Orchestia;"  "Out  of  ttie  Cod," 
often  rememtiered  for  its  rendition  of  "La 
Nevada";  "Indivklualism  of  Gil  Evans";  "Great 
Jazz  Standards,"  Worid  Pacific:  and  "Big 
Stuff,"  New  Jazz.  He  also  wrote  and  arranged 
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for  Helen  Merrill  on  "Dream  of  You."  Emarcy; 
Don  Elhott  on  "Jamak»  Jazz"  ABC  Para- 
mount Hal  McKuskdc's  "Jazz  Wortcshop";  and 
'Teddy  Ctiarles'  Tentet" 

In  1969,  he  made  an  entirely  new  reconing. 
"Gil  Evans,"  wtik:h  represented  a  total  and 
highly  contemporary  departure  from  earlier 
wor1(.  His  musk:  had  now  opened  up  to  influ- 
ences of  rock,  free  jazz,  and  electronics.  New 
York  Times  critic  Robert  Palmer  wrote  of  his 
RCA  album,  "the  Gil  Evans  Orchestra  Plays 
ttie  Musk:  of  Jimi  Hendrix":  "This  is  ttie  mas- 
terpiece of  GH  Evans's  eleclronk:  perkxl  and 
one  of  the  Fall's  unalkjyed  delights." 

Album  releases  of  ttie  1970's  induded 
"Blues  In  Ortiit"  Inner  City,  containing  com- 
plete 1969  big  band  sesskxis  and  part  of 
1971  sesskjns;  "Where  Flamingos  Fly."  Art- 
ists House,  containing  ttw  remainder  of  the 
1971  sessions;  "Littte  Wing,"  Inner  City,  a  live 
recording  made  In  Germany  in  1978  by  a  nine- 
piece  band:  "At  ttw  Royal  Festival  HaN."  RCA, 
a  complete  corKMrt  recorded  in  1978;  "ttw 
Best  of  Gil  Evans  Live,"  Mole,  also  covering 
ttiat  concert  and  "There  Comes  a  Time," 
RCA. 

His  1980's  releases  Indude  "SvengaM."  At- 
lantic, and  "Gil  Evans:  Priestess,"  Antilles. 
whk:h  was  nominated  for  a  Grammy  Award  in 
1983. 

Gil  Evans  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
awards.  In  1968  he  received  a  Guggenheim 
FelkTwship  for  composition,  becoming  ttw  first 
Amerk:an  artist  to  tie  awarded  tioth  a  Grammy 
and  a  Guggenheim.  In  1985,  he  was  awarded 
an  honorary  doctor  of  musk;  degree  ftxxn  the 
New  England  Consenratory  of  Musk:  and  In 
that  same  year  won  an  American  Jazz  Mas- 
ters Felk}wship  from  ttw  National  Endowment 
for  ttw  Arts. 

Ottwr  honors  indude  ttw  National  Musk: 
Award  for  contributions  to  Amerk»'s  musk»l 
heritage,  1976;  ttie  Silver  Award  of  the  Japa- 
nese Svnng  Journal  Critics  Pdl,  1982;  ttw  BMI 
Jazz  Pkxwer  Award,  1985;  and  ttw  Eubie 
Award  of  ttw  Governors  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  National  Association  of  Recording  Arts 
and  Sciences,  1985.  He  pertormed  at  ttw 
White  House  during  ttw  Carter  admintsti-ation, 
1978. 

This  concert  is  part  of  ttw  13th  annual  Pa- 
cific Coast  Collegiate  Jazz  Festival,  Friday  and 
Saturday.  April  10-11.  at  UC  Bericeley.  wtsch 
will  drew  staJdent  muskaans  and  musk:  faculty 
from  150  cdleges  In  a  nine-State  regkxi  for 
worksfiops,  clinks,  seminars,  competitions, 
and  concerts.  Tv«)  winning  collegiate  combos 
ftom  ttw  festival's  competition  will  open  to- 
night's concert,  folkjwed  by  ttw  Gil  Evans  Or- 
chestra. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Cdlegiate  Jazz  Festival  is 
administered  by  the  Jazz  Ensembles  Program 
of  UC  Beri(eley,  which  is  directed  by  bay  area 
pianist  and  recording  artist  Susan  Muacarella. 
Stijdent  coordinator  for  ttw  festival  Is  Jofwi  Yi. 
The  Gil  Evans  Orchestia  is  appearing  in  as- 
sociation with  Shartene  Hirsch  Enterprises, 
wtich  is  serving  as  consultant  on  talent  co- 
ordination, fundraising,  and  publk:  relations  to 
the  festival. 
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A  TIUBUTE  TO  F.  ALEXIS  H. 
ROBERSON 


HON.  WAL1IR  L  FAUNTROY 

or  URUCT  or  oolumbia 
ni  THS  HOU8B  OF  BCPRCSOITATIVES 

Tue$dav,  April  7.  1987 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
on  behalf  of  F.  Ataids  H.  Roberson,  a  constitu- 
ent of  ttw  District  of  Columbia,  wfw  deserves 
to  be  recognized  for  her  more  than  25  years 
of  dMnguiihed  pubic  service  to  our  commu- 
nity. 

Mrs.  Robersort.  as  a  member  of  Mayor 
Marion  Bany,  Jr.'s  cabinet,  is  the  director  of 
the  D.C.  Department  of  Employment  Services, 
ttw  city  agency  cftarged  with  helping  district 
lesideiits  to  prepare  for,  find,  arxl  maintain 
gainful  empioymenL  She  is  the  first  woman  to 
hold  this  key  post 

Under  her  leadership,  the  Department  of 
Emptoyment  Services  is  working  to  eraure  ttie 
quality  of  employment  conditkxis  for  wage 
earners  by  protecting  ttieir  health,  safety, 
rigfits  and  benefits,  and  to  increase  economk: 
growth  and  social  stability  in  tfte  District  by 
generating  a  comprehensive  and  diversified 
approach  to  promoting  jobs  and  attracting 
new  employers  to  Washington. 

She  is  also  the  former  director  of  the  D.C. 
Department  of  Recreation  from  1983  to  1966. 
Sfte  was  ttte  driving  force  behind  moving  that 
agency  to  ttie  center  stage  in  community  life, 
and  for  successfully  intergrating  the  traditional 
recreation  concept  wnth  new  leisure  programs 
and  services  aimed  at  coping  with  social 
changes  and  cultural  diversity  throughout  the 
Nations  Capital.  She  also  has  devoted  much 
leadership  to  District  of  Columt)ia  civk  institu- 
tnns  such  as  the  Shaw  Community  Center 
Food  Committee,  the  Urt>an  Planning  Organi- 
zation and  the  United  States  Youth  Games. 
She  is  a  former  member  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

For  more  ttian  14  years,  Mrs.  Roberson 
sensed  with  the  Washington  branch  of  ttie  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Center  [QIC],  an 
organizatnn  respected  nationally  for  its  wortt 
In  emptoyment  training  and  job  placement 

On  Friday,  April  10,  1987,  at  the  Capital 
Hilton,  the  citizens  of  ttie  District  of  Columbia 
and  of  the  United  States  will  honor  Mrs.  Ro- 
t>erson  at  an  awards  dinner.  It  is  an  hofKX  well 
deserved  and  one  given  to  an  individual  who 
has  dedk»ted  her  life  to  public  sennce. 

As  a  resNlent  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
am  pleased  to  salute  F.  Alexis  H.  Roberson 
for  her  many  contributions  to  the  Washington 
community  and  to  the  Nation. 


THE  SSC  AND  AMERICA'S 
FUTURE 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AUZOHA 
m  THB  HOUSK  or  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1987 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attentxxi  of  my  colleagues  ttie  need  for 
adequate  funding  for  the  proposed  supercon- 
ducting supercollider.  I  support  congressk>nal 
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funcfng  of  the  supercollkler  because  it  wouM 
glve>  mankirtd  a  better  understanding  of  the 
world  we  live  in  and  ttie  universe  which  sur- 
rounds us. 

Of  the  pragmatic  skle.  emptoyment  and 
advinced  tacfmotogy  industries  woukl  come 
to  Ma  in  ttie  next  10  years.  The  economics  of 
ttie  Supercolltoer  are  not  all  that  concern  me,  I 
feel  that  it  represents  the  desire  of  Americans 
to  pUaue  the  frontiers  of  human  knowledge. 
No  |>oundarie8  are  too  tall  or  too  wMe  for 
Am^ican  ingenuity  and  persistence  to  over- 
come. We  have  lead  ttie  world  to  the  bottom 
of  ttie  ocean  and  to  ttie  surface  of  the  Moon, 
now  we  must  lead  ttie  worid  to  ttie  frontier  of 
parti^  physics. 

By  understanding  properties  and  character- 
istk^  of  higtvenergy  suktatomic  particles  we 
further  our  knowledge  of  ttie  bask:  composi- 
tton  of  the  universe.  The  more  we  protie  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  subatomk:  worid  the  more 
we  learn  atxxjt  the  stars.  Tests  can  be  corv 
ducted  today  to  recreate  wtiat  tiappened  at 
ttie  beginning  of  time.  The  supercollkJer  woukl 
take  the  worid  farttier  back  through  time  than 
is  possible  by  any  current  cyclotron.  The  SSC 
would  run  at  40  trillton  electron  volts,  nearly 
10  Hmes  ttie  power  of  ttie  worid's  present 
most  powerful  collider.  We  can  protie  hun- 
dreds of  times  deeper  into  the  atom  with  this 
mucti  power. 

TMs  opportunity  to  move  into  ttie  future 
would  provkJe  U.S.  researchers  with  ttie  facili- 
ties 1o  be  on  ttie  cutting  edge  of  physKS. 
America  prospers  because  of  our  willingness 
to  prot>e  ttie  frontiers  of  humanity  and  sci- 
enca  The  SCC  is  our  ctiance,  let's  not  pass  it 
up. 


DOidESTIC 


ENERGY  SUPPLY  ACT 
OF  1987 


H0N.  WnilAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OPCALirORNIA 
^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1987 

Mi  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Do- 
mesfc  Energy  Supply  Act  of  1987"  represents 
a  package  of  energy  sound  and  environmen- 
tally sensitive  measures  whk:h  can  t>e  taken 
to  simulate  domestk:  energy  production  and 
enstfe  adequate  supplies  of  energy  at  rea- 
sonable cost  to  consumers.  This  bill  is  intend- 
ed to  stimulate  productive  forces  by  removing 
unnecessary  governmental  restraints  and  reg- 
ulation. This  bill  presents  an  effective  alterna- 
tive to  ttie  over-regulated,  understimulated  in- 
dust^  which  exists  under  current  regulatton. 
Ttie  nine  titles  in  the  bill  would: 

Fii6t  phase  out  decontrol  of  natural  gas 
prices,  nondiscriminatory  pipeline  carriage; 

Second,  authorize  exploration  and  develop- 
meni  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
[ANWR]; 

TIf  rd,  repeal  ttie  windfall  profit  tax; 

Fourth,  institute  a  two-tier  leasing  system 
with  |an  initial  round  of  competitive  bkJding  fol- 
toweld  by  a  lottery  If  necessary; 

Fifth,  p>ermit  independent  gas  producers  to 
entef  into  cooperatives  without  incurring  anti- 
trust liatiility.  The  cooperative  must  not  be  for 
ttie  purpose  of  fixing  prices; 

Sixth,  deregulate  the  rates  of  common  carri- 
er p|>elines  that  transport  oil  and  oil  products. 
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FERC  coUd  reimpose  rate  regulation  upon  a 
stiowing  \  tf  market  control; 

Seveiritr,  direct  the  Presklent  to  enter  into 
negotiatidns  with  ttie  Japanese  Government 
to  implefnent  ttie  1983  Reagan-Nakasone 
"Joint  Statement  on  Energy  Cooperation"  in 
whKh  thf  Japanese  agreed  to  expand  ttieir 
use  of  coripetitively  priced  United  States  coal. 
The  Presklent  would  report  to  Congress  on 
progress  pf  negotiations  and  recommend  leg- 
islative solutions  if  needed; 

Eighth,  direct  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
ensure  Government  use  of  mettianol  powered 
vehk:les.  This  titie  provides  for  demonstration 
of  methanol  trucks  and  buses.  Credits  against 
CAFE  requirements  would  be  given  to  auto 
manufact|irers  ttiat  make  methanol  vehicles; 
and 

Ninth,  (Seclude  any  at)solute  moratorium  on 
leasing  tr|K:ts  for  oil  and  gas  development  on 
the  Outer]  Continental  Shelf. 

Natural  gas  is  a  clean-tximing  domestically 
abundant  fuel  that  accounts  for  approximately 
one  quarter  of  all  U.S.  energy  consumption.  At 
the  close  of  1985,  ttie  United  States  had  an 
estimated  193  trilton  cutMC  feet  of  proven  re- 
serves wth  anottier  593  tiillion  cubic  feet  to 
be  discovered— resen/es  whk:h  are  plentiful 
and  compare  favorably  with  ottier  nations. 

Trtle  I  of  the  Domestic  Energy  Supply  Act  of 
1987  will  stimulate  ttie  economy  by  removing 
governmental  conto^ols  on  natijral  gas.  Current 
Government  polkpy  prohibits  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers fr(|m  obtaining  market  value  from  ttieir 
old  wells  'and  thus  discourages  production  of 
this  vast  resource.  These  conditions  encour- 
age the  United  States  to  depend  on  oil  im- 
ports mote  ttian  it  needs  to. 

Decontrol  of  all  wellhead  gas  prices  woukj 
increase  ttie  proportion  of  old  gas  in  ttie 
market  and  lower  average  prices.  Elimination 
of  restrictions  on  gas  use  would  allow  gas  to 
compete  ^rith  other  fuels  and  allow  freedom  of 
fuel  choice.  In  addition,  opening  up  pipeline 
to'ansportation  will  allow  buyers  to  shop  for 
least-costi  gas  supplies  and  encourage  com- 
petition.  I 

The  En|9rgy  Information  Administi-ation  esti- 
mates thiit  continuation  of  Federal  price  ceil- 
ings on  g^  IS  from  wells  drilled  before  the  adop- 
tion of  tt4  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  will 
cause  th^  premature  abandonment  of  those 
wells  andja  permanent  loss  of  up  to  34  tiillion 
cutNC  feel  of  ottierwise  economually  recover- 
able natiial  gas.  This  is  enough  gas  to  meet 
the  total  consumption  of  ttie  United  States  for 
2  years.   I 

Ttie  recent  energy  security  report  to  ttie 
Presklenti  whk:h  was  issued  by  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  [Energy  estimates  that  the  United 
States  would  experience  a  net  gain  of  $16  to 
$24  billion  In  revenue  between  1986  and  1995 
due  to  in<)reased  efficiency  in  ttie  use  of  natu- 
ral gas.  Resklential  consumers  coukj  save  as 
much  as  $25  to  $45  on  each  annual  gas  tiill. 
In  additiop,  the  United  States  woukJ  need  to 
import  3()0.000  to  350,000  barrels  less  per 
day  between  1988  and  1995. 

The  President's  energy  security  report  sug- 
gests that  ttie  United  States  is  capable  of  in- 
creasing the  use  of  coal  while  reducing  com- 
txjstion  emissions.  One  means  of  expanding 
the  use  of  coal  Is  to  pursue  a  vigorous  trade 
policy  to  increase  U.S.  exports  of  coal  and 
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coal  technotogy.  TItte  VII  of  ttie  Domestic 
Energy  Act  directs  ttie  Presklent  to  encourage 
expanded  coal  exports  with  ttie  Japanese  by 
entering  negotiations  to  implement  ttie  1963 
Reagan-Nakasone  "Joint  Stotement  on 
Energy  Cooperation". 

This  Nation  has  more  coal  ttian  any  other 
fossil  fuel  resource.  Since  the  late  1970'8  ttie 
use  of  coal  has  increased  due  to  higher  oil 
and  gas  prices  and  knproved  air  quality.  In 
1965,  ttie  United  States  used  approximately 
one  quarter  of  a  billton  tons  more  coal  ttian  It 
dkj  in  1974.  The  electricity  sector  increased  its 
utilization  of  coal  t>y  70  percent  in  the  past 
decade  and  cut  its  use  of  oil  by  more  than 
two-thirds.  Bnaader  use  of  coal  tempered  with 
clean  coal  technok)gy  can  boost  U.S.  employ- 
ment and  improve  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments without  adversely  affecting  the  environ- 
ment 

Title  VIII  of  ttie  Domestic  Energy  Supply  Act 
of  1987  directs  ttie  Energy  Secretary  to 
ensure  ttiat  ttie  Government  use  mettianol 
powered  vehk^les.  It  wouW  also  provkle  for 
demonstration  of  mettianol  trucks  and  buses. 
A  Federal  fleet  demonsti-ation  could  begin  to 
txeak  ttie  "ctik:ken  and  egg"  cycle  t>y  assur- 
ing a  limited  market  for  both  vehk:les  and  fuel. 
Ttie  California  Energy  Commisston  indk:ates 
ttiere  is  suffk»ent  methanol  availat>le  on  ttie 
worM  market  to  support  ttie  inti-oduction  of 
mettianol  vehk;les.  In  fact,  current  excess  ca- 
pacity is  at  least  1  tNllk>n  gallons  per  year- 
enough  to  operate  1  million  cars. 

Additional  capacity  is  coming  on  line  and  K 
is  expected  that  40-50  billkxi  gallons  of  meth- 
anol per  year  coukJ  kte  produced  at  relatively 
tow  price  from  remote  flare  natural  gas.  This 
supply  coukl  meet  ttie  demands  of  40  millton 
cars — twrce  ttie  current  vehk:le  population  in 
California.  Beyond  ttiat.  methanol  can  be  pro- 
duced from  our  huge  domestic  supply — at  a 
higher  price. 

The  Envifcnrnentai  Protection  Agency  has 
found  that  methanol  may  reduce  NO,  emis- 
stons  by  50  percent  and  increase  efficiency  by 
25  to  30  percent  wtien  used  in  optimized 
automobiles  as  compared  to  gasoline  vehi- 
cles. In  methanol-powered  buses,  testing  sug- 
gests that  NO,  emissions  coukJ  t>e  reduced 
t>y  50  percent  and  smoke  and  particulates 
could  be  almost  entirely  eliminated.  Efficiency 
in  methanol-powered  tHJses  could  tie  in- 
creased by  5  to  10  percent. 

Tittes  II,  IV  and  IX  address  ttie  need  to  con- 
tinue exptoratton  and  development  of  our  Na- 
tion's oil  resources  in  order  to  ensure  energy 
security  and  Independence.  U.S.  domestic  oil 
production  is  declining  at  an  alarming  rate, 
with  production  off  by  almost  4  percent  in  late 
1986  from  a  comparable  period  in  late  1985 
and  with,  for  example,  the  Congressk>nal  Re- 
search Serrice  estimating  ttiat  total  U.S. 
proven  reserves  could  drop  by  18  percent  by 
1995.  In  1986,  total  U.S.  production  of  crude 
oil  declined  by  almost  880,000  ban-els  per  day 
from  ttie  average  in  1985.  It  is  estimated  that 
by  ttie  end  of  the  year  the  United  States  will 
have  tost  up  to  1.5  million  barrels  a  day  in  oil 
production.  While  it  is  true  ttiat  much  of  this 
decline  is  due  to  last  year's  precipitous  drop  in 
oil  prices,  it  is  clear  ttiat  production  of  crude 
oil  in  ttie  United  States  has  been  in  decline  for 
longtime. 
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Despite  tieing  ttie  second-largest  oil  produc- 
er, ttie  United  States  contains  only  atxxjt  4 
percent  of  ttie  worid's  known  oil  resen/es. 
U.S.  oil  reserves  of  atxxit  28  billion  barrels 
equal  only  about  9  years  of  its  current  produc- 
tion. As  of  1986,  about  80  percent  of  all  ttie 
wells  ever  drilled  wortowkle— 2.9  millkxi — had 
been  drilled  in  ttie  United  States.  Because  ttie 
United  States  has  been  explored  so  exten- 
sively already,  most  of  the  very  large  oil  ftekts 
here  have  probably  already  been  discovered. 
As  a  resuK,  ttie  finding  rate  in  the  United 
States— amount  of  crude  oil  found  per  foot  of 
well  drilled — has  been  declining. 

As  crude  oil  prices  approach  the  average 
cost  of  U.S.  oil  production,  an  increasing 
amount  of  U.S.  production  becomes  uneco- 
nomk:.  For  instance,  marginal  or  stiipper  wells 
that  produce  small  quantities  of  oH  but  repre- 
sent 15  percent  of  U.S.  production  are  shut  In 
and  eventually  plugged  and  at>andoned. 
Lower  prices  retard  capital  formatton  and 
result  in  fewer  reserve  additions.  The  lack  of 
drilling  activity  then  increases  import  depend- 
ence and  weakness  the  domestic  industry.  As 
a  result,  the  United  States  is  once  again  be- 
coming increasingly  dependent  of  foreign 
sources  of  oil.  Net  imports  have  risen  ft-om  27 
percent  of  domestic  consumption  in  1985  to 
approximately  38  percent  today.  Furttiermore, 
it  is  estimated  that  imports  will  account  for  47 
to  65  percent  of  U.S.  consumption  by  1995. 

Ttie  onstiore  regk}n  of  ttie  lower  46  States 
has  been  so  completely  explored  that  there  is 
very  littte  likelihood  of  discovering  any  more 
t)«g  oil  fields  equal  to  even  half  the  size  of 
Prudoe  Bay,  whKh  added  1 0  billion  barrels  to 
U.S.  oil  reserves— the  largest  oil  field  ever  dis- 
covered in  ttie  United  States.  The  next  largest 
oil  field,  east  Texas,  added  6  billton  t>arrels  to 
domestic  reserves. 

Offshore  regtons  and  Alaska's  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  [ANWR]  now  offer  ttie 
highest  likelihood  of  finding  really  new  oil 
fiekte.  AfWR  is  probably  the  most  promising 
region  of  the  United  States  with  approximately 
9  billton  barrels  of  undiscovered  crude.  There 
may  be  as  nrxjch  as  28  billion  barrels  of  recov- 
erable crude  oil  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
areas,  with  about  4  billion  barels  of  recover- 
able undiscovered  oil  resources  estimated  to 
be  off  the  California  coast 

Given  ttie  long  lead  time  for  discovering  and 
developing  oil  resources,  about  10  years, 
there  is  a  dear  need  to  begin  leasing  Federal 
lands  now  so  ttiat  domestic  sources  of  oil  will 
tie  available  wtien  we  need  them  most.  Ttie 
Domestic  Energy  Supply  Act  of  1987  encour- 
ages increased  exploration  and  devetopment 
tjy:  First  auttiorizing  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  reserves  in  ANWR,  (titte 
II);  second,  providing  for  a  two-tiered  leasing 
system  for  onshore  oil  and  gas,  (titte  IV);  and 
third,  precluding  any  moratorium  on  leasing 
tracts  for  oil  and  gas  development  on  ttie 
OCS,  (titte  IX). 

The  need  to  ensure  U.S.  energy  independ- 
ence is  apparent  The  Domestic  Energy 
Supply  Act  of  1987  will  give  our  energy  indus- 
try the  incentive  to  exptore  for  our  energy  re- 
sources. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  loosen  ttie 
Government  control  to  provide  incentive  to 
the  private  sector  to  expand  our  energy  re- 
sources and  guarantee  our  energy  independ- 
ence. 
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FINALLY.  A  PROOROWTH  TRADE 
BILL  THAT  CREATES  JOBS 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OPKKW  JIBSXT 
DT  THE  HOUSE  Or  REFRESEHTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  April  7. 1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  finally  see  a  trade  tiill  ttiat 
will  tielp  American  trade  while  at  ttie  same 
time  increase  growth  and  emptoyment  I  am 
referring  to  the  American  Trade,  Growth  and 
Emptoyment  Promotion  Act  of  1967  recently 
intioduced  by  Senatix  Gramm  and  Represent- 
ative Jack  Kemp. 

H.R.  1262  wouto  require  ttie  Presklent  to 
initiate  negotiations  to  estatilish  a  North  Amer- 
k»in  fi-ee  ti^ade  zone;  auttiorize  ttie  Presklent 
to  pursue  and  estatilish  expanded  trade  areas 
with  other  countries;  and  require  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  devek>p  a  consumer 
impact  statement  for  any  reported  trade  bill  so 
that  Congress  and  the  Amertoan  people  un- 
derstand ttie  costs  associated  with  a  specific 
piece  of  trade  legislation.  Additionally,  ttie  tiill 
seeks  to  provkle  Presidential  auttxxity  to 
agree  on  reciprocal  expanded  trade  areas 
with  competitors  of  countries  wtitoh  consist- 
ently engage  in  unfair  trade  practices,  to  en- 
courage ttiem  to  reduce  those  tianiers  in 
order  to  receive  more  favorable  treatment  by 
the  United  States;  to  extend  fast-track  author- 
ity for  an  agreement  readied  during  the  Uru- 
guay round  of  GATT  negotiattons;  and  to 
direct  U.S.  representatives  to  multilateral  de- 
vetopment banks  to  vote  against  any  toans  to 
borrowing  countries  ttiat  refuse  to  tower  kJenti- 
fied  ti-ade  barriers. 

So  many  of  the  trade  bills  currently  circulat- 
ing in  Congress  are  clearly  protectionist 
Ottiers,  while  provkling  short-term  sokjttons, 
have  the  potential  for  devastating  long-term 
effects.  This  growtti-oriented  bill  achieves 
sound  economk:  policy  amkl  politically  sensi- 
tive areas.  It  is  imperative  that  America  keep 
tier  own  markets  open  while  at  ttie  same  time 
expand  access  to  foreign  markets.  Trade  is 
the  key  to  jobs  and  an  increased  standard  of 
living  while  still  allowing  consumers  to  chose 
from  a  wkJer  variety  of  goods  and  servwes  at 
competitive  prices. 

I  commend  Senator  Gramm  and  Represent- 
ative Kemp  for  provkling  clear  insight  into  ttie 
tiBde  protilem.  Enactment  of  ttiis  protivde, 
progrowtti  bill  will  enhance  our  economk: 
future  without  txjikling  walls  around  free  trade, 
just  ttie  ticket  America  needs. 


NEW  JERSEY  SCHOLARS  AMONG 
WINNERS  IN  YOUNG  WRITER'S 
CONTEST 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OP  NKW  jmSKT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  joined  many  of  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  the  National  Young  Writer's  Week  to 
recognize  the  vital  importance  of  outstanding 
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writing  •kHs  unong  young  tchol- 


BOTig  ■ON  ID  W^irMB  OnSSSII   uVOUgn   uiv 

wriUsn  word  is  w  imttuttiliB  tod  for  evwy 
Anwrican  dttian  and  every  leader.  The  bett 
tkne  to  nwture  tlwee  akMs  is  eerly  in  We  and  I 
iMleve,  Mr.  Speeker,  we  inuet  provide  every 
enoomgnnnt  to  our  young  students  to  devet- 
op  tNs  Mpect  of  their  educational  experience. 

In  addMion  to  the  oustanding  worV  being 
done  by  teachers  in  our  schools,  orw  of  the 
nationwide  opportunities  avaiable  to  young- 
slsrs  is  the  National  Young  Writer's  Contest 
Students  in  gradee  one  ttvough  eight  may 
submit  poems,  short  stories  or  fables  for 
review  and  ttte  100  best  stories  are  then  pub- 
lahed  in  the  anthology,  "Rainbow  Collections: 
Storise  and  Poetry  by  Young  People." 

WHh  over  5,000  entries  from  35  States  and 
Guam  submitted  in  this  year's  contest,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  3  of  the  approximately 
100  winners  are  from  schools  in  my  congres- 
sional dtotrict  Mr.  Speaiter,  at  this  time  I  wish 
to  oongratuiato  Jason  Engleka  and  Eric  Han, 
students  at  West  Windsor/Plainsboro  High 
School,  and  Bryan  Gmitner,  an  eighth  grader 
at  Grice  Middte  School,  for  their  superbly  writ- 
tan  entries.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  honor  will 
further  encourage  tttese  young  scholars  arxl 
their  peers  to  strive  for  exoeUence  in  tfteir  writ- 
ing. 


iNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

congratulations  and  sincere  gratitude 
I  an  admiring  Representatives. 


yHE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  CHARLEMONT  LIONS  CIA7B 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
TAMBURTTZANS 


HON.DONRnTER 

OF  HJIJItt  I LVANIA 
TK  TWt  HOirSS  OP  BKPRZSEMTATIVBS 

Tuaday.  April  7. 1987 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tamtxiritzans 
are  martdng  their  SOth  year  as  Mk  performers 
in  North  America.  From  their  inauspicious  be- 
ginning in  1837,  a  handful  of  students  at  Du- 
queane  University  in  Pittsburgh,  PA,  they  have 
grown  to  a  rnajor  ensemble  of  40  performers. 
The  Tamburitzans  attract  students  from  all 
parts  of  America,  indudmg  the  Lehigh  Valley 
of  Congressional  District  15,  and  from  a  varie- 
ty of  ethnic  and  religious  backgrounds. 

TYie  Tamburitzans.  the  major  performing  folk 
ensemble  of  North  America,  are  comprised  of 
students  wtw  are  all  on  scholarships  and 
most  are  on  Dean's  Ust  throughout  their  col- 
lege careers.  These  performers  combine  sig- 
mftoant  attentkxi  to  academic  Kfe  with  a  di- 
verse medtoy  of  all  the  East  European  cul- 
tures. Such  a  bright  and  varied  mosaic  of  cul- 
tural influerKes  can  hardly  be  erKountered 
anywhere  else.  The  showpiece  of  the  Tambur- 
itzans is  the  tambura.  the  musical  instmment 
from  which  the  group  takes  its  name. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  every  good  reason 
to  cetebrato  with  the  Tamburitzans  their 
Golden  Anniversary.  These  students  and  their 
leaders  are  ambassadors  of  good  will  and  the 
highest  ideals  of  peace  aixl  freedom  not  only 
throughout  the  continent  but  in  the  26  nattons 
they  have  already  toured. 

The  Tamburitzans  folk  ensemt>le  present  us 
with  an  image  of  people  with  differences  and 
various  outtooks  who  can  come  together  in  a 
unity  of  great  beauty  and  harmony  without 
submerging   those   indivkJual   distinctk>ns.    A 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  IIASSACHX7SRT8 
□r  THX  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKHTATIVCS 

Tueaday.  April  7.  1987 

CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct 
pleasure  to  anrxMnce  the  40th  anniversary  of 
a  Ibcal  chapter  of  Lions  International,  tf>e 
Ch^riemont  Uons  Club  of  Charlemont,  MA.  It 
haai  been  a  worthy  and  vital  part  of  my  district 
ttvtjugh  its  contritxitk>ns  of  tin>e,  effort  and  re- 
sources to  not  only  help  ttiose  who  need 
bask:  care  for  sight  and  hearing  problems,  but 
to  aid  the  people  of  its  community  in  a  variety 
of  other  ways. 

The  Lions  Intemattonal,  whKh  was  founded 
in  Chicago  in  1917  by  Melvin  Jones,  was  chal- 
lenged by  famous  Amerwan  Helen  Keller  to 
help  ttie  blind  and  the  deaf.  Since  then.  Lions 
Clubs  have  been  dedk:ated  to  helping  those 
with  eye  and  ear  Impairments,  and  the  Charie- 
moilt  cfiapter  has,  since  its  inceptkm,  t>een  an 
outstanding  example  of  this  ideal  ttvough  ttie 
effort  arKi  generosity  It  has  shown. 

The  club  has  several  specific  concerns  to 
which  It  donates  funds,  Including  health,  edu- 
cation, disaster  relief,  aid  for  the  ekJerty,  and 
patriotic  projects,  as  well  as  grants  to  focal  re- 
lated organizations.  The  main  focus  of  the 
Chafiemont  Lxxis  Club  is  the  youth  and  eWer- 
ly,  wtK>  may  not  be  at)le  to  afford  the  services 
thejd  need.  It  provides  eye  glasses  for  tfK>se  in 
ne^  of  them,  and  sponsors  health  educatfon 
doaes.  Ottier  money  goes  to  an  emergency 
sight  and  hearing  fund,  as  well  as  a  relief  fund 
for  Ire  victims.  Ttie  Charlemont  Lion  Club  also 
supi^orts  several  local  youth  programs,  includ- 
ing the  4-H  capon  project,  and  Boy  and  Girl 
Sooiit  posts. 

Other  grants  go  to  fund  two  scholarships  to 
help  defray  costs  for  focal  college  freshmen, 
arid  to  sponsor  youths  to  go  to  the  All-State 
Band  and  tfie  "Amerfoan  Soccer  Ambassa- 
dor'jteam.  In  addHion,  the  dub  helps  support 
the  blartte  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Hear- 
ing tar  Dog  Program,  and  aids  In  the  town  of 
Charlemont's  Children's  Christmas  Party,  the 
MetiKxial  Day  Parade,  and  the  Chariemont 
Policemen's  arxl  FirerT»en's  Associations. 

On  May  2.  1987,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Charie- 
mont Lions  Club  will  be  celebrating  its  40th 
armti/ersary  of  put>lic  servfoe.  Its  members 
hav^  worked  hard  over  the  years  to  benefit 
tt>e  people  around  ttiem.  Ttie  initiative  and 
confnunity  spirit  tfiey  have  shown  is  highly  ad- 
mirabto,  and  their  consistent  effort  over  the 
pas^  four  decades  is  an  inspiratfon  and  chal- 
lenge to  us  all. 


INPUT  AND  INSIGHT 


HON.  PATRICK  L  SWINDALL 

or  GCORGIA 
X  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1987 

*4r.  SWINDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  met 
witlil  my  six  local  advisory  councils  in  Georgia. 
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I  formed  these  coundls  to  give  citizens  in  my 
dtotrict  ajdirect  opportunity  to  share  their  input 
arxl  insight  with  me.  These  groups  indude  citi- 
zens irtfarested  in  agricuttura,  the  envirorv 
senior  citizen  issues,  veter- 
ans affats.  and  the  Federal  budget. 

I  fourki  these  meetings  very  valuat>le.  They 
gave  me  an  excellent  opportunity  to  hear  di- 
rectly from  many  of  tt>e  people  I  represent  in 
the  House.  Hearing  directly  from  people  out- 
sfoe  Washington  is  important  for  all  of  us  in 
Congresi. 

Because  tfie  opinions  aired  at  ttie  advisory 
council  meetings  affect  legislation  we're  con- 
sfoering  here  in  Congress,  I  am  making  avail- 
abto  her0  a  summary  of  the  major  topics  dis- 
cussed 4t  ttiese  coundl  meetings. 

AORtCULTURE 

Members  of  my  agriculture  advisory  coundl 
expressed  concern  for  the  finandal  crisis  in 
rural  areas  and  agreed  generally  that  ttie  gov- 
ernment Bhoukl  reduce  its  role  in  farming. 

All  the  advisory  coundl  members  at  tfie 
meeting  expressed  genuine  corx:em  for  ttiose 
farm  farrllies  wtx)  are  faced  with  fower  prices, 
decreased  exports,  and  possit>le  bankruptcy. 
They  emphasized  ttiat  people  In  urban  areas, 
such  as  Atianta,  shoukJ  understarxl  tfiat  there 
is  ti-emeridous  difffoulty  in  those  areas. 

Tfie  people  felt  the  Federal  Government 
shouM  siipport  agricultural  research  and  take 
action  against  trading  partners  wtio  sutiskjize 
their  fan*  exports.  One  gentieman  stated  that 
the  farm  programs  t>egun  during  tfie  FDR  era 
were  maant  to  be  temporary,  but  that  they 
have  nM  become  a  grarid  "vote-buying 
scheme.'! 

Peopla  expressed  the  belief  that  farmers 
woufo  face  a  more  stable  situation  if  farm  pro- 
grams were  based  rrxxe  on  the  free  market 
and  less  on  politics. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The  vast  majority  of  tfie  constituents  sup- 
ported a  smoking  ban  on  airline  flights  arxl  in 
Federal  buikjings.  Two  peopfo,  however,  dkl 
speak  up  for  smokers'  rights. 

Several  citizens  were  concerned  atxxjt  ttie 
growth  of  t>illt)oard  advertisements.  One 
person  suggested  that  tfie  signs  be  near 
major  intersections  rattier  than  in  the  rural 
areas. 

A  lengthy  discussion  took  place  regarding 
the  State's  safe  asbestos  certiffoation  law  and 
wtiy  it  aitolies  to  contractors  but  not  to  arcfii- 
tectural  and  engineering  fimis.  Tfie  person 
who  brought  this  up  said  the  Superfund  has  a 
spedfk:  lection  dealing  with  this  and  asked 
wtiat  tfid  Federal  Government  coukl  do  to 
control  tfie  use  of  asbestos. 

Otfier  topics  of  interest  were  add  rain,  nu- 
clear wa^e  disposal,  dean  water,  landfills, 
arxl  air  pollution.  Many  otfier  issues  came  up 
but  tfiesS  are  urxler  State  and  local  jurisdfo- 
tion. 

EDUCATION 

Ttie  education  advisory  council  meeting  was 
very  well  attended  and  induded  many  teach- 
ers, administrators,  parents,  and  grandparents. 

One  of  tfie  main  concerns  that  was  sfiared, 
was  ttie  need  for  self  motivatfon  and  reponsi- 
bility  to  tie  emptiasized  in  tfie  classroom— es- 
pedally  in  tfie  primary  years. 

Many  Individuals  expressed  ttieir  concern 
that  va'uf  $,  integrity,  and  self  discipline  were 
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not  being  mstiNed  in  our  young  people.  These 
basics  provkle  the  crucial  foundation  of  edu- 
cating our  youth  and  enabling  them  to  devefop 
into  reaponaiite  citizens.  This  belief  was  fur- 
ther expressed  in  the  advisory  council  ques- 
tiorvwire  I  sent  out  a  month  before  tfie  meet- 
ing, where  90  percent  of  the  respondents  sig- 
nified the  need  for  more  disdpiine  as  the  f^o. 
1  problem  fadng  our  education  system  today. 
Afong  this  same  line,  several  indicated  the 
need  for  teacher  tiaining  programs  in  the 
areas  of  classroom  management  and  dtod- 
pNne. 

In  addHfon,  several  suggested  giving  tax  in- 
centives to  businesses  who  provkle  support 
for  high  school  vocational  training  programs. 
This  action  woukl  not  only  serve  to  improve 
tfiese  programs,  but  also  better  train  our  citi- 
zens in  technKal  tiede  areas,  enatjHng  our 
country  to  become  more  competitive  against 
foreign  nations. 

The  participants  stressed  parental  and  kx:al 
involvement  in  sdiools,  and  opposed  increas- 
ing Federal  control  of  education.  In  Congress  I 
represent  ttiis  position  by  supporting  meas- 
ures ¥»hfoh  woukl  improve  arxl  strengtfien  our 
education  system  t>y  giving  greater  control  to 
focal  scfiool  districts  and  increasing  parental 
cfioioe. 

VETERANS 

Many  veterans  expressed  the  need  to  pro- 
tect benefits  that  the  Federal  Government 
promised  them  years  ago.  I  agreed  with  them 
that  Congress  shoufo  not  forget  the  commit- 
ments made  to  our  veterans  at  a  time  wfien 
tfiey  were  willing  to  serve  our  country  in  its 
time  of  need.  They  agreed  that  benefits  are 
eroding  at  a  time  wfien  costs,  especially  medi- 
cai  costs  for  ttie  eklerty,  are  increasing.  Tfiere 
was  also  strong  oppo^tion  to  any  proposal  to 
reduce  the  annual  cost  of  living  adjustment 
[COLA]. 

Medfoal  care  vras  also  a  major  concern  of 
the  veterans.  Many  shared  frustrations  they 
experierx^ed  at  the  Veterans  Medical  Center  in 
Decatur.  The  lack  of  paridng  and  crowded 
conditions  were  the  main  complaints.  There 
was  unanimous  support  for  tfie  proposed  dini- 
cal  addition  and  parking  deck  tfiat  has  been 
proposed.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  I  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Sub- 
corrxnittee  on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care  on 
March  11  to  express  tfie  great  need  for  this 
expanding  servfoes  at  the  Decatur  hospital  in 
order  to  provkle  quality  care  for  our  veterans. 

Ttie  veterans  expressed  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  continued  attempts  to  locate  prisoners 
of  war  and  missing  in  action  [POW/MIA]  sol- 
diers. A  majority  of  tfie  members  of  ttie  coun- 
dl supported  continued  funding  of  the  strate- 
gk;  defensive  initiative  [SDI]  and  also  support 
for  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nk»ragua. 

SENIOR  CmZENS 

The  need  for  better  health  insurance  was 
an  overwtielming  concern  raised  during  tfie 
senior  citizen  advisory  coundl's  well-attended 
meeting.  A  program  to  better  educate  ttie 
general  pubiK  about  risks,  costs  and  finandng 
options  available  for  long  term  health  care, 
was  suggested  because  of  ttie  general  confu- 
ston  over  what  insurance  options  are  avaital>le 
to  senfor  citizens.  Several  coundl  memt>ers 
called  for  better  savings  incentives  for  all  citi- 
zens, so  that  they  can  be  better  prepared  for 
any  future  health  needs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Many  were  siso  concemad  about  the  high 
medfoal  costs  snd  the  lack  of  information 
available  about  whfoh  doctors  partfoipate  in 
tt>e  Medfoare  system.  One  person  suggested 
that  cost-of-living-adiustinents  [COLA'S] 
shouW  be  based  on  tfie  rise  in  medfoal  costs, 
instead  of  Just  the  Consumer  Price  Index 

[CPq. 

Everyone  agreed  that  Social  Security  shoukl 
be  taken  off-budget  Tfiey  were  afraki  tfiat 
Congress  will  be  tempted  to  spend  the  funds 
for  other  purposes. 

BUDGET 

Tfie  overwtielming  concensus  of  the  budget 
advisory  coundl  was  tfiat  Congress  needs  to 
balance  ttie  budget  Most  agreed  ttiat  ttie  best 
way  to  reduce  ttie  budget  deffoit  is  to  reduce 
spending  instead  of  raising  taxes.  Some  of  the 
suggestions  for  reducing  spending  induded 
implementing  more  of  tiie  kleas  from  tfie 
Grace  Commissfon  wtvch  call  for  ttie  elimina- 
tion of  waste  and  fraud  in  government  pro- 
grams; redudng  ttie  amount  of  finandal  sup- 
port for  former  Presfoents;  relying  more  on 
local  resources  to  meet  needs  instead  of  ttie 
Federal  Government;  and  privatizing  some  of 
tfie  Federal  Government  programs. 

As  a  result  of  ttie  meeting  I  intooduced  a 
resolution,  House  Joint  Resolution  184,  wfHCh 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
requiring  Congress  to  balance  tfie  Federal 
budget 
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POREION  COMPETITION:  GIVE 
THEM  AN  INCH.  BUT  THEY 
PREFER  A  METER 


CHAMPION  YELLOW  JACKETS 
OP  LEXINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OP  NORTH  CAROLIHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7. 1987 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  oM  sports 
adage  reminds  us  ttiat  one  of  ttie  toughest 
goals  to  accomplish  is  to  repeat  as  diampion. 
It  is  one  thing  to  win  a  champtonship;  it  is 
quite  another  to  repeat  ttiat  task.  If  you  don't 
ttiink  so,  ttien  ask  ttie  Chfoago  Bears,  ttie 
Kansas  City  Royals  or  Austialia's  entty  in  ttie 
America's  Cup  competition. 

Repeating  as  champfons  requires  determi- 
nation  and  perseverance  toward  a  difffoult 
goal.  That  is  why  I  woukl  like  to  take  ttiis  op- 
portunity, Mr.  Speaker,  to  congratulate  a  high 
school  in  my  district  ttiat,  not  only  won  a 
statewide  foottiall  championship,  but  success- 
fully defended  the  title  It  had  captured  a  year 
aariier. 

I  am  refening  to  the  Yeltow  Jackets  of  Lex- 
ington High  School.  On  December  12,  1986, 
Lexington  defeated  Ahoskie  High  School  35-7 
to  become  the  North  Carolina  2-A  conference 
cfiampfons  for  ttie  second  year  in  a  row. 

I  woukl  like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Lexington's  principal.  Dr.  Benjamin  Brooks,  its 
foottMdl  coach,  Gary  Whitman,  ttie  faculty  and 
staff,  and  ttie  students  on  ttiis  outstaixling 
acfiievement. 

As  someone  wfio  was  reelected  to  a 
second  term  by  only  79  votes,  I  can  certainly 
appredate  what  it  takes  to  repeat  Congratula- 
tions to  the  Lexington  Yellow  Jackets  on  a  job 
well  done. 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cAurouriA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPBBBBHTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  7,  1987 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie 
United  States  is  the  only  devslopad  country. 
in  fact  only  one  of  two  oounttias  in  ttw  wortd 
whfoh  is  not  commitlad  to  going  metric.  The 
otfier  country?  Burma. 

For  years,  opponents  of  ttie  metifo  systsm 
have  insisted  tfiat  this  is  Amarfoa.  if  other 
counties  want  to  do  business  with  us,  ttwy 
can  use  our  measurement  system.  In  es- 
sence, fove  it  or  leave  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  $170  biNfon  ttade  deffoit 
indfoates  ttiat  tfie  international  mari(etplaoe  is 
more  ttian  willing  to  leave  our  products  on  ttie 
sfielf.  Cieariy,  if  we  are  to  participate,  even 
thrive,  in  the  changing  international  market- 
place, we  are  going  to  have  to  produce  qual- 
ity, affordatile,  and  desirabto  products.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tfie  message  is  becoming  irx:reas- 
ingly  dear.  Our  international  tiading  partners 
prefer  metric  products. 

Today,  Congressman  RrrrER  and  I  have  in- 
boduced  fogislation  ttiat  woukl  help  our  busi- 
nesses increase  tfieir  use  of  the  melrfo 
system  of  measurement  In  short  it  woukl  re- 
quire ttie  Federal  Goverrxnent  to  use  and 
report  in  metric  measurements  (where  practi- 
cable) by  1992,  as  well  as  set  up  educational 
programs  to  assist  our  irxlustries,  especially 
small  businesses,  to  begin  producing  ttieir 
products  in  metrk:. 

I  am  not  going  to  daim  ttiat  ttiis  simple  bill 
will  solve  our  competitiveness  problem— our 
competitiveness  problem  is  ttie  result  of  our 
inability  to  adjust  to  a  host  of  changes  in  ttie 
international  maricetplace.  The  increased 
usage  of  tfie  metric  system  t>y  our  intematiorv 
al  buyers  is  just  one  of  ttiese  changes.  How- 
ever, I  will  claim  ttiat  if  we  don't  begin  to  sup- 
port our  businesses  by  giving  tfiem  ttie  assist- 
ance ttiey  need  to  produce  products  in  metric, 
our  refusal  to  use  tfie  metric  system  coukj 
make  our  trade  balance  even  worse. 

Already,  we  are  finding  ttiat  U.S.  products 
are  being  rejected  because  tfiey  are  not  pro- 
duced or  packaged  in  metric  measurements. 
The  sti-awtierry  industry  found  ttiat  its  products 
were  not  purchased  in  some  countiies,  such 
as  West  Germany,  because  ttiey  were  pack- 
aged in  pint  arxl  quart  containers,  arxj  ttiey 
had  to  t>e  repackaged  in  metrfo  containers. 
The  simpfo  cfiange  of  containers,  from  quart 
to  liter,  won  back  a  portion  of  ttiese  fost  mar- 
kets. 

Furttier.  as  ttie  stiewtieny  industi^  learned, 
conversfon  to  ttie  metric  system  does  not 
have  to  be  expensive.  The  conversfon  of  corv 
tainers,  as  well  as  a  simplification  from  a  wfoe 
variety  of  container  sizes  to  a  limited  number 
of  container  sizes,  not  only  won  back  ttie  for- 
eign buyers,  but  saved  ttie  stiewberry  industiy 
packaging  costs  in  tfie  process. 

Ottier  industiies,  whfoh  have  coupled  meas- 
urement conversfon  nwth  standardization  of 
measurements  have  also  experienced  sav- 
ings. For  instance.  General  Motors  reported 
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ttMit  wtMn  it  (tocidsd  to  uss  mstiic-sizsd  wire, 
K  alK)  reduoad  ttw  number  of  wire  sizes.  By 
using  •  snwier  variety  of  wire  sizes.  It  re- 
duced coet  for  wire  by  $1.6  million  annually. 
Qamnil  Motors'  entire  corporate  cost  for 
going  metric  was  $9.5  million,  wtiich  means 
thai  the  savings  from  standanSzation  of  wire 
alone,  covered  the  cost  of  conversion  of  ttie 
whole  company  in  less  than  6  years. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  saved  between  $900,000 
and  $1  mWon  annually  by  elminating  redesign 
and  overseas  plants  (needed  to  convert  prod- 
ucts into  metric),  reduction  in  number  of  steel 
sizes  they  stocked  and,  consequently,  Inven- 
tory space. 

Many  companies  have  found  that  using  the 
metric  measurement  system,  which  is  based 
on  a  decimal  point  system,  is  easier  and 
quicker  to  use,  and  increases  efficierwy  of  en- 
gineers. Paul  M.  Woesfner,  vice  president  of 
engineering,  Butler  Service  Corp.,  Montvale, 
NJ,  in  1966  said,  "It  is  easier  to  develop  and 
train  a  drafter  in  metric  tttan  in  inch/pound." 
This  company  analyzed  its  drafters'  output 
and  found  that  they  produced  a  greater 
volume  of  drawings  more  accurately  using 
metric. 

James  W.  Poirot.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
CH2M  HW.  Inc..  Denver,  CO  (which  special- 
izes in  water  resource  engineering  and  does 
all  its  intemational  work  In  metric),  states  that 
the  use  of  the  inch/pound  system  in  the 
United  States  "is  a  continuing  nuisance." 

Tom  Anderson,  senior  technical  manager  at 
Fluor  Engineers,  Inc.,  Irvine,  CA  (which  spe- 
cializes in  fiydrocaibon  processing  and  energy 
engineering),  states  tfuit  his  firm's  designs  su- 
pervisors agree  that  t>y  using  metric,  "they 
couM  see  greater  productivity."  The  drawings 
are  easier  to  do,  "and  more  accurate." 

David  S.  Gedney.  presklent  of  Hariand  Bar- 
ttwtomew  arxl  Associates.  Memphis.  TN,  a 
subskfiary  of  the  Parsons  Corp.,  Pasadena, 
CA  (which  specializes  in  surface  transporta- 
tkxi),  states  that  firms  wtiKh  practKe  abroad 
or  desire  intematxxiat  practk»,  "produce  in 
metric  or  they  just  don't  compete."  He  states 
that  his  own  firm  has  "unquestk>nably"ex- 
panded  its  practne  because  it  is  willing  to 
compete  in  metric. 

Francis  R.  Dugan,  chief  executive  officer  of 
Dugan  &  Meyers  Interests.  Cincinnati.  OH.  (a 
contracting  firm),  says  that  metric  makes  pric- 
ing and  estimating  easier  and  more  accurate 
because  metric  is  a  multiple  of  10. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bipartisan  legislation  we 
are  introducing  today  would  help  provkle  our 
industries  the  tools  they  need  to  adapt  to  the 
changing  market  demands.  It  wouki  also  pro- 
vkle for  the  Federal  Government  to  begin 
using  ttie  metric  system  of  measurement.  This 
is  for  two  reasons.  One,  because  if  our  indus- 
tries are  going  to  use  the  metric  system,  they 
will  need  compatable  infornfatton  from  their 
government  Two.  because  in  many  instances 
the  use  of  the  metric  measurement  system  is 
much  more  effkaent,  and  tfius  it  is  good  busi- 


This  legislatnn  Is  not  a  threat  to  our  society. 
It  does  not  outlaw  the  use  of  the  inch/pound 
system  for  all  Americans,  nor  does  it  mandate 
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wtwt  we  do  behind  ctosed  doore.  We  can  all 
still  0age  our  diets  by  our  bathroom  scales, 
build  book  shelves  using  our  American 
wrenches,  and  cook  with  our  mother's  recipes 
if  we  like. 

In  the  past,  some  have  argued  that  convert- 
ing t^  metric  will  require  the  purchase  of  all 
new  lools,  that  it  will  be  too  expensive,  that  it 
will  bfe  too  confusing. 

Bui  the  tarth  Is  that  we  have  already  begun 
ttie  process,  we  are  already  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sitraa  The  United  States  is  currently  approxi- 
mate^ 10  percent  metric.  Most  of  our  cars, 
even  American  made  cars,  have  at  least  one 
part  l^t  is  metric— many  are  produced  using 
both  systems.  Our  mechanics  have  already 
been  [forced  to  buy  metric  tools  or  had  com- 
panies provkle  these  tools  for  them.  As  a 
matt^  of  fact,  we  are  surrounded  by  goods 
produced  using  the  metric  system.  Most  im- 
ported products— small  appliances,  comput- 
ers, copier  machines— medicine,  alcohol  and 
other  products  are  produced  or  packaged 
using  the  metric  system.  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Department  of  Defense  has  al- 
readyiset  a  target  date  of  1990  by  when  spec- 
ifk»ti*ns  and  standards  should  be  available  in 
metrid.  Every  one  of  the  United  States  allies 
uses  metric. 

Learning  to  use  metric  may  be  a  small  nui- 
sancq,  but  the  benefits— increasing  the  desir- 
abilityj  of  our  products  overseas,  thus  creating 
more  jobs,  increased  effniency  and  accura- 
cy—far outweight  the  detriments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  stop  letting  nay- 
sayers  who  are  afraid  of  change  scare  us  into 
clinging  to  an  archak:  and  inefficient  measure- 
ment system  whk:h,  in  the  International  mar- 
ketplace, will  continue  to  sen/e  as  a  barrier  to 
our  in  lustries. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  noted  in  a  letter  to 
Kerch  9veal: 

I  ai  a  not  an  advocate  for  frequent  changes 
in  laws  and  constitutions,  but  laws  and  insti- 
tutiotis  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
progtess  of  the  human  mind.  As  that  be- 
comeE  more  developed  more  enlightened,  as 
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( Uscoveries  are  made,  new  truths  discov- 
and  manners  and  opinions  change, 
the  change  of  circumstances,  institu- 
must  advance  also  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times.  We  might  as  well  require  a  man 
to  w<  ar  stlU  the  coat  which  fitted  him  when 
a  l)o)r  as  civilized  society  to  remain  ever 
undef  the  regimen  of  their  bart>arous  ances- 
tors. 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  DEPEND- 
ED BY  THE  SUPREME  COURT 


HON.  GEORGE  J. 
HOCHBRUECKNER 

or  irew  YORK 

If  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txtesday.  April  7.  1987 

Mrj    HOCHBRUECKNER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
take  this  opportunity  to  applaud  the  Supreme 
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Court  dedsnn  in  Johnson  versus  Transporta- 
tton  Agency,  Santa  Qara  County,  CA.  The 
March  2^  Supreme  Court  mling  effectively 
sancttons  voluntary  affirmative  actkxi  plans 
designed  to  improve  the  representatk>n  of 
women  in  today's  work  force. 

The  Suf^eme  Court  ruling,  the  first  involving 
affirmativd  action  geared  to  benefit  women,  is 
a  clear  inidk»tx>n  of  our  Natnn's  determina- 
tk>n  to  reriiedy  effects  of  past  di8Criminatx>n  in 
the  wort(  force.  The  6  to  3  dedsnn  uphokUng 
Santa  Clara  County's  Transportation  Agency's 
voluntary  affirmative  actton  plan  is  a  major  vk:- 
tory  in  oiir  fight  to  improve  the  rights  of 
women  a^  it  will  effectively  increase  the  per- 
centage of  women  in  jobs  traditk>nally  held  by 
men. 

In  addition  to  improving  employment  ofipor- 
tunities  fo^  women,  the  March  25  ruling  suc- 
cessfully protects  ttie  interests  of  emptoyers 
wtw  havej  implemented  voluntary  affirmative 
actton  plaits  from  costly  reverse  discriminatton 
suits,  and  will  undoubtedly  encourage  ttiose 
businesses  wittiout  affirmative  actk>n  plans  to 
adopt  such  plans  in  the  interest  of  equality. 
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RETIR^iIENT  CELEBRATION 

FOR    E>ONALD    H.    SCHERWAT, 
NORT^  CHICAGM3.  IL 


HON. 


JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 


or  ILUKOIS 


IN  TH  i  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1987 

Mr.  POI  ITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege 
for  me  to^ay  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Donald  H. 
Schenwat,  director  of  business  affairs  for  ttie 
North  Chif^ago  Publk:  Schools,  on  the  occa- 
sk>n  of  hiaj  retirement. 

Mr.  Scfjerwat  is  retiring  after  37  years  of 
distinguished  servrce  to  the  10th  District  in 
general  and  the  North  Chk»go  Public  Schools 
in  particular. 

A  Chk:ago  native,  Mr.  Scherwat  attended 
Senn  Higlj  School  and  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, wtieTe  he  received  both  his  B.S.  and 
M.S.  degrees. 

In  1950l  Mr.  Scfierwat  began  his  exemplary 
term  of  sennce  for  the  community  of  North 
Chicago  as  a  eighth-grade  teacher.  He  was 
called  to  Military  servk»  in  1951,  retumed  to 
north  Chi^go  In  1953  and  taught  physk»l 
education  from  1953-61  before  moving  on  to 
tfie  post  qf  business  manager  for  the  district 

During  (lis  26  years  as  business  manager, 
Mr.  SchetWat  made  his  greatest  contributton 
to  tfie  district,  demonstrating  high  profession- 
alism and  integrity.  His  skill  and  experience 
will  certainly  be  missed,  t>ut  his  contribution 
will  endure  in  the  minds  of  his  colleagues. 

In  additen  to  his  role  as  a  top-level  adminis- 
trator, Mr,  Scherwat  is  a  dedrcated  family 
man.  witlitwo  daughters  and  two  grandsons. 
Once  again,  I  salute  a  job  well-done  t>y  Mr. 
Scherwat  and  wish  him  and  his  family  the  best 
of  luck  over  the  coming  years. 


ARCHBISHOP  MOLLOY  HIGH 
SCHOOL  DEDICATES  NEW 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  CENTER 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  MEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,1987 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  occaskm  to  congratulate  and  honor 
one  of  ttie  finest  secondary  schools  in  ttie 
New  York  City  area  and,  I  daresay,  in  the 
Natx>n.  Archbishop  Moltoy  High  School  has 
established  a  record  of  excellence  that  few 
can  surpass.  For  example,  98  percent  of  its 
graduates  go  on  to  full  college  programs,  and 
the  results  of  the  New  York  State  Regents 
Scholarships  show  that  Molloy  placed  among 
ttie  top  1  percent  of  all  schools  In  the  State 
with  regard  to  scfiolarshlps  awarded. 

I  rise  today,  however,  to  talk  not  only  atiout 
the  past  record  but  the  promise  of  tomorrow 
embodied  In  ttie  new  arts  and  science  center 
to  be  dedrcated  on  Saturday,  May  16.  Ttie 
center  will  include  new  computer  labs,  life  sci- 
ence labs,  a  new  showpiece  theater,  and  an 
additkin  to  the  library  that  will  expand  its  ca- 
pacity by  30  percent 

Thus,  in  a  time  wtien  ttie  quality  of  our  cfiil- 
dren's  educatk>n  is  rightly  becoming  a  central 
natk)nal  issue,  Archbishop  Molloy  High  School 
offers  us  the  reassuring  example  that  atten- 
tion and  commitment  to  excellence  will  tie 
supported  by  parents,  students,  and  communi- 
ties. The  continuing  success  of  Molloy  and  its 
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noted  alumni  shouM  make  all  New  Yorkers 
and  AmerKans  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  now  on  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  tfie  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  me  in  extending  our  warmest  congratula- 
tkms  and  tiest  wishes  to  Archbisfiop  Molkiy 
High  School  and  its  principal.  Brother  John 
Klein,  as  tfiey  dedk»te  the  school's  new  arts 
and  science  center,  and  in  extending  our  t>est 
wisfies  for  the  school's  continued  success. 


OLASNOST:  OPENNESS? 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

or  SOtrtR  CAROUM A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1987 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and  again, 
we  Americans  are  sadly  reminded  of  our  in- 
atiiljty  to  look  past  ttie  medium  to  ttie  mes- 
sage. We  are  a  media  age  and  our  depend- 
ence and  trust  in  television  lias  made  us  gulli- 
ble. We  are,  as  a  natkxi,  easily  taken  in  t>y  a 
skillful  media  blitz,  whk:h  is  atxxit  wtiat  Gener- 
al Secretary  Gorbechev's  pohcy  of  glasnost 
or  openness  for  Soviet  Jews,  has  amounted 
to.  Secretary  Gortiechev  has  altowed  some 
very  Important  indivkluals  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Unnn,  and  has  received  much  favorable  pub- 
licity as  a  result 

Thus  far,  unfortunately,  ttie  reality  lias  not 
caught  up  with  the  rfietoric.  We  must  ask, 
wtiat  has  glasnost  meant  for  ttie  majority  of 
Soviet  Jews?  Regrettably,  not  much.  Outskle 
from  the  few  highly  put)lk:ized  releases  of 
Soviet  dissidents,  glasnost  has  tieen  an  empty 
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promise.  In  ttie  first  2  months  of  1987,  with 
talk  of  glasnost  in  tfie  air  and  after  ttie  imple- 
mentation of  tfie  new  emigration  law  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  only  244  Soviet  Jews  were  aUowed  to 
leave.  Th^  is  not  a  significant  improvement 
over  tfie  rates  for  1985  and  1986.  Ttie  grim 
facts  are  that  nearly  400,000  Jews  are  still 
waiting  to  emigrate.  And  this  number  is  even 
larger  when  you  add  ttiose  wtio  want  desper- 
ately to  emigrate  txjt  are  afrakl  to  risk  dangers 
of  applying  for  emigratioa 

Altfiough  we  suffer  and  sympatfiize  with 
ttiese  refuseniks,  we  cannot  begin  to  under- 
stand ttieir  sense  of  suffering,  deprivatton,  and 
loss.  Tfiey  suffer  because  ttiey  are  brave, 
klealistic,  and  loyal  to  their  heritage  arxl 
people.  Ttiey  refi^  to  renounce  tfieir  faith, 
their  fellow  Jews,  or  ttie  language  of  their 
peo|}le.  They  refuse  to  accept  dkrtatorsfiip, 
discrimination,  and  anti-Semitism.  Yet  tfiey 
suffer  t>ecause  ttiey  live  in  a  natkin  wfiere  reK- 
gkxis  faith,  idealism,  and  bravery  are  reward- 
ed by  repression  and  persecution.  They  have 
been  beaten,  fired,  deprived,  imprisoned,  tor- 
tured, txjt  never  defeated. 

Ttieirs  has  tieen  a  long  struggle  and  tfie 
end  is  not  In  sight  Nevertheless,  ttiey  will 
continue  to  stiitggle  as  long  as  we,  to  tfie  tiest 
of  our  ability,  struggle  with  them,  listen  to 
them  and  reach  out  to  ttiem. 

It  is  only  through  our  letters,  our  calls,  dem- 
onstrations and  support  that  a  ligtit  at  tfie  end 
of  tfie  tunnel  will  emerge  for  tfie  ttiousands  of 
refuseniks.  We  must  maintain  a  ceaseless 
demand  that  the  Soviets  live  up  to  tfieir  obli- 
gation to  release  these  martyred  captives.  It  is 
a  vigil  we  cannot  afford  to  forsake. 
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The  HouM  met  at  10  ajn..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tetapore  (Mr.  Folst). 


DBSIONATION  OF  SPEAKER  FRO 
TEIOORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

WuHnmToii.  DC. 

April  7,  1987. 
I  hereby  rtwrigrMtiP  the  Honormble  Thomas 
S.  Folst  to  act  as  %>eaker  pro  tempore  on 
Wertiwrtay.  April  8. 1987. 

Jm  Wriokt, 
Speaker  of  Ou  Houae  of  Repraentative*. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ)..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Olve  us  an  i^ipreciation,  O  God,  of 
our  responsibilities  to  be  ambassadors 
of  peace  and  stewards  of  justice  in  our 
Uves  and  in  the  world.  And  give  us 
also,  O  God,  a  deep  sense  of  spiritual 
humility,  for  by  so  doing,  we  can  see 
more  dearly  our  own  limitations  and 
also  the  majesty  of  Tour  world.  May 
Your  providence  allow  us  to  recognize 
our  dependence  upon  You  and  also 
what  we  can  do  with  a  new  dedication 
for  justice  and  for  peace. 

In  Your  name,  we  pray.  AmeiL 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of  the 
JoumaL         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  282.  nays 


92,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
58,  asTfollows: 


Aekera  tn 


Alexander 

Andentn 

Andrenfe 

Anthoiw 

Archer  I 

Atkliu 

AuColn 

Baker 

B*llffn»r 

Barnaul 

Bartlet 

BatemiD 

Bat«a  ^ 

Beilenion 

Bennett 

Bereut«r 

Bennai| 

Blasgl 

BObrayl 

BUlrak$ 

Bocgs 

Boland 

Boner  ( tN) 

Bonior  MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

BiTaff> 

Bouch€ ' 

Boxer  ' 

Brennaii 

Brooks 

Broom4eld 

Bruce   ; 

Bryant  I 

Biutam  tnte 

Callahin 

Campb  U 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chappi  a 

Clarke 

CUngei 

Colenu  1  (TZ) 

Collins 

Combe  i 

Conte 

Coopei 

Dardei 

Davis  (  O) 

DeFazi  • 

Derricld 

DeWlni 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 
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changed  his  vote  from 


nay." 
Jfoumal  was  approved. 

of    the    vote    was 
above  recorded. 


an- 


18 


is  2KI7  p.m. 
of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENVIRONMENT. 
ENERGY,  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES OP  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNB4ENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  SIT  TOMORROW  DURING 
THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environment,  Energy,  and 
Natural  Resources  be  allowed  to  meet 
tomorrow  during  the  5-minute  rule. 
This  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


can  do  in  Congress  is  to  permit  this 
leave  sharing  through  legislation. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  effort. 


PERMISSION      FOR      THE      PULL 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 

WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  THE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
AND  GROUNDS  OP  THAT  COM- 
MITTEE TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Groimds  of  that  com- 
mittee be  permitted  to  sit  today.  This 
request  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEE  RICHARD  COLE,  JR. 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
v»ia  remarks) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  private  relief  bill 
for  Mr.  Richard  Cole.  Jr.,  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Cole  is  an  employee  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  He  was  complete- 
ly paralyzed  after  being  injured  off- 
the-job  last  month. 

Mr.  Cole's  physicians  expect  that, 
following  6  to  8  months  of  intensive 
therapy  in  the  hospital,  he  will  be  able 
to  return  to  work. 

However,  Mr.  Cole,  who  has  four 
small  children,  has  run  out  of  sick  and 
annual  leave  to  carry  him  through 
this  difficult  situation. 

My  bill  would  permit  Mr.  Cole's  co- 
workers, at  the  LaGuna  Niguel  IRS 
Office,  to  transfer  leave  time  to  Mr. 
Cole.  The  donated  leave  would,  of 
course,  be  subtracted  from  the  lending 
employee's  account. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  Federal  em- 
ployee is  in  need  of  help,  and  his  co- 
workers want  to  assist,  the  least  we 


LEGISLA'nON  INTRODUCED  TO 
LIMIT  LIABILITY  IN  SPORTS- 
RELATED  LAWSUITS 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  spring  is 
here  and  that  means  that  baseball  is 
here  and  that  means  that  there  will  be 
thousands  of  youngsters  engaging  in 
Little  League  contests  across  the 
Nation  in  the  next  several  months. 

Also,  thousands  of  our  constituents, 
volunteer  coaches  and  managers  will 
be  subjected  to  frivolous  lawsuits  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  last  few  years  and 
we  want  to  do  something  about  it.  We 
have  got  to  encourage,  not  discourage, 
this  component  of  American  life. 

As  a  result,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today,  as  we  did  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, which  will  limit  the  liabiUty  of 
volunteers  in  the  sports  field  and  in 
many  other  endeavors  across  the 
Nation.  We  need  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion to  make  sure  that  the  volunteers 
will  keep  coming  in  our  country.  Our 
entire  Nation  is  based  on  volimtarism. 


TEXAS  EASTERN  GAS  PIPELINE 
(Mr.  YATRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
months  ago  we  all  heard  news  reports 
regarding  the  illegal  dvimping  of 
PCB's  along  the  Texas  eastern  pipe- 
line. This  serious  environmental  pollu- 
tion threatens  countless  Americans- 
including  many  of  my  constituents 
near  the  Bechtelsville.  PA  site  on  the 
Texas  eastern  pipeline.  EPA  has 
known  of  the  dtmiping  since  1981,  but 
we  saw  little  action  imtil  the  release  of 
these  news  reports.  Inaction  on  EPA's 
part  is  a  cause  for  concern  and  I  for 
one  would  like  to  see  a  better  explana- 
tion for  their  failure  to  act.  Finally, 
since  the  release  of  this  information,  a 
number  of  remedial  steps  have  been 
taken  by  EPA  and  various  State  agen- 
cies. Nonetheless,  further  action  is 
necessary.  Improved  and  more  indepth 
information  should  be  released  and 
cleanup  efforts  should  begin  immedi- 
ately. Steps  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  these  abuses  will  not  be  repeated 
in  the  future.  We  must  spare  no  effort 
in  eliminating  the  sources  of  this  con- 
tamination and  in  providing  security 
for  those  Americans  affected  by  this 
grave  environmental  threat. 


THE  ULTIMATE  IN  TAXATION 
WITHOUT  REPRESENTATION 

(Mr.  INHOFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  opposition  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  93,  the 
first  1988  budget  resolution  to  be  con- 
sidered this  year. 

The  recommendations  contained  In 
the  pending  budget  resolution  offer  no 
new  initiatives  to  cut  the  deficit  or 
trim  excessive  Federal  spending.  In- 
stead, the  democratic  leaders  who 
drafted  the  resolution  simply  offer  a 
return  to  their  previous  practices  of 
raising  taxes  and  rejecting  necessary 
spending  reform  put  forth  by  the 
President.  Not  only  does  the  House 
Budget  Committee  resolution  fail  to 
meet  the  deficit  targets  established  by 
the  Gramm-Rudman  law,  it  also  fails 
to  hold  the  line  on  taxes.  According  to 
estimates.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 92,  would  cost  taxpayer's  an  addi- 
tional $30  billicsi  in  new  taxes  in  1988. 

There  are  many  false  claims  being 
made  about  the  impossibility  of  reduc- 
ing FederaJ  spending  to  cut  the  deficit 
to  $108  billion  in  1988.  In  fact,  many 
so-called  experts  have  told  Congress 
that  such  a  task  requires  either  tax  in- 
creases or  draconian  cuts  in  vital  Fed- 
eral programs.  I  disagree  with  such 
statements  and  believe  that  real 
progress  can  be  made  if  Congress  re- 
evaluates some  of  the  reforms  that 
President  Reagan  recommended  back 
in  January  of  this  year  when  he  sub- 
mitted his  fiscal  year  1988  budget. 

The  complexity  of  the  Federal 
budget  process  makes  it  difficult  for 
many  Americans  to  decipher  fact  from 
fiction.  Recent  newspaper  articles 
report  that  large  spending  cuts  con- 
tained in  the  President's  budget  would 
drastically  reduce  services  to  many 
groups  across  the  coimtry.  But  the 
supposed  "cuts"  refer  to  "what  would 
have  been  spent"  based  on  last  year's 
actual  spending  levels.  In  reality,  the 
FTesident's  budget  would  increase 
total  outlays  by  $7.5  billion,  including 
an  $11.5  billion  rise  in  Social  Security 
spending  over  1987  levels. 

The  budget  resolution  also  fails  in 
the  area  of  national  defense.  If  Con- 
gress adopts  this  resolution,  funding 
for  America's  defense  would  be  cut  by 
$9  billion;  about  $7  billion  below  what 
is  needed  to  keep  up  with  inflatioiL 
This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  defense  buildup  continues  un- 
checked. Last  week.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger highlighted  advances  made  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  their  quest  for 
world  domination.  The  Soviet  Union 
spends  more  than  15  percent  of  their 

gross  national  product  [GNPl  on  de- 
fense while  only  6  percent  of  the 
United  States  budget  is  allocated  for 
national  defense.  Moreover,  the  Soviet 
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Untan'8  anenal  continues  to  out  pace 
ours  In  most  areas  and  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  our  security. 

The  President's  defense  budget  re- 
quests a  S-percent  real  growth  for 
fiscal  years  IMS  and  1989.  This 
modest  increase  over  the  amount  ap- 
proved for  fiscal  year  1987  will  not  re- 
cover the  ground  lost  by  a  7-percent 
real  decrease  in  defense  spending  Con- 
gress has  imposed  in  the  last  2  years. 
However,  the  President's  budget  will 
regain  the  momentum  of  our  modem- 
izatiim  program,  and  protect  the  in- 
vestments we  have  already  made  in 
our  future  security. 

I  believe  the  highest  priority  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  provide  for 
a  sound  national  defense  to  protect 
the  American  people.  The  resolution 
being  considered  today  fails  to  provide 
the  necessary  funding  for  a  strong  na- 
tional security  and  for  that  reason,  I 
will  vote  against  it.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendments 
being  offered  by  the  Republican  lead- 
ership to  produce  a  more  responsible 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  20  years  ago  in 
oae  of  the  great  speeches  of  recent 
history,  a  rendezvous  with  destiny, 
Ronald  Reagan  told  us  "there  is  noth- 
ing closer  to  immortality  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  than  a  government  pro- 
gram once  installed." 

For  many  years,  three  terms,  I 
served  as  mayor  of  one  of  America's 
great  cities.  Tulsa,  OK.  I  found  out 
what  Ronald  Reagan  meant  when  he 
made  that  statement.  But  difficult  as 
it  was.  and  unpopular  at  the  time,  we 
did  it.  We  operated  a  major  city  on  es- 
sentially the  same  budget  for  6  years 
without  sacrificing  services.  It  wasn't 
easy,  but  nobody  said  it  would  be  easy. 
What  is  easy  is  to  spend  and  tax, 
spend  and  tax  and  let  future  genera- 
tions pay  for  it. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  going  to 
be  a  party  to  placing  this  unbearable 
burden  on  the  shoulders  of  future  gen- 
erations—the ultimate  in  taxation 
without  representation.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  reverse  the  fiscal  insan- 
ity that  has  brought  us  this  uncon- 
scionable deficit.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  this  effort. 


D  1030 

A  BUDGET  BILL  WE  CAN  ALL 
SUPPORT 

(Mr.  CARDIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
use  this  opporttmlty  to  congratulate 
Chairman  Bnx  Gray  of  the  Budget 
Conunittee  for  bringing  forward  to 
this  House  a  budget  that  we  all  can 
support.  Compared  to  the  President's 
budget,  the  committee  budget  provides 
for  more  real  deficit  reduction.  But 
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just  1  iS  importantly,  it  sets  the  right 
prior  ties. 

If  ]  ou  are  interested  in  health  care, 
and  t  le  people  of  my  Third  District  of 
Mary  and  are  certainly  interested  in 
health  care,  the  President's  budget  re- 
duces the  Medicaid  budget  by  $1.3  bQ- 
Itimore  has  180,000  recipients 
icaid. 

committee  budget  would  in- 
by  $1.2  billion  the  programs  in 
health  care  for  Medicaid  recipients,  as 
well  fts  AIDS  victims  and  the  home- 
less, tf  you  are  Interested  in  education, 
and  the  people  in  my  district  are  inter- 
ested in  education,  the  President's 
budget  would  reduce  Pell  grants  and 
campus-based  aid  programs  by  50  per- 
cent. , 

ThS  committee  budget  continues 
these\ery  important  programs. 

If  you  are  interested  in  community 
development,  and  the  people  of  my 
district  are  interested  in  community 
develapment,  the  I*resident's  budget 
would  reduce  CDBG  programs  by  16 
percent  and  eliminate  the  UDAG  pro- 

Mr.i  Speaker,  those  programs  have 
been  very  successful  in  Baltimore.  The 
UDA^  program  alone  has  leveraged 
for  o$e-half  of  a  billion  dollars  in  pri- 
vate tovestment,  creating  7,500  perma- 
nent lobs  for  the  people  of  my  city. 

Byjjiy  yardstick,  when  you  compare 
the  President's  budget  to  the  commit- 
tee budget,  the  President's  budget 
comes  up  short. 


agreemeni,  Afghanistan,  arms  control, 
and  Jewish  immigration  not  to  men- 
tion a  special  course  in  electronic  engi- 
neering. We  could  also  have  endowed 
chairs  with  names  such  as  Shalcarov, 


She] 
a  few. 

Mr.  S] 
resolutioi 
tente  cei 
cosponso: 


and  Wallenberg  to  name 

er,  I  will  be  introducing  a 
support  of  the  new  d6- 
r  and  urge  my  colleagues 
hip. 


SHARING  RESOURCES  FOR 
BETTIR  LIBRARY  SERVICES 


RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OP 
NEW  Dfri'ENTE  CENTER  IN 
MOSCOW 

(Ml.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  uas  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  ^tend  his  remarks.) 

Mri  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Spealter,  we  seem  to  have  a  problem  in 
Moscow.  Apparently,  the  KGB  has 
loaded  our  new  Embassy  with  more  hi- 
fi  equipment  than  a  college  dormitory. 
In  fait,  it  is  so  bad  that  the  President 
and  several  of  my  colleagues  have  sug- 


(Mr.  RAVEN  EL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAVEN  EL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Li- 
brary Sei  vices  and  Construction  Act 
was  enacted  to  encourage  libraries  to 
develop  cooperative  programs  for 
sharing  resources  among  all  libraries. 
The  Sou^h  Carolina  State  library 
system  has  developed  the  South  Caro- 
lina library  network  this  year  to  give 
libraries  throughout  our  State  imme- 
diate access  to  the  collection  in  the 
State  library  through  tliis  online  auto- 
mated system.  Requests  for  booics  and 
information  by  local  libraries  can  be 
made  using  an  electronic  mail  feature. 

The  South  Carolina  library  network, 
which  will  eventually  link  other  librar- 
ies, is  mostly  fimded  by  I£CA,  title 
III.  For  other  libraries  to  create  ma- 
chine reapable  files  for  participation 
in  this  network,  additional  funding  is 
needed.  Qopefully,  this  will  provide  a 
sharing  of  resources  for  l)etter  library 
services  a^  lower  costs  to  the  individ- 
ual. 


DEMOCRACY  WITH  A  BIG  "D" 
ANI)  WITH  A  SMALL  "d" 

(Mr.  SAVAGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
rise  to  mention  that  democracy  was  on 


gested  bulldozing  the  whole  structure    trial  in  xajf  good  city  of  Chicago,  IL.  on 


into  Uie  swamp  where  it  is  built. 

Frankly,  while  demolition  sounds 
like  a  good  idea,  it  might  be  considered 
a  bit  primitive  and  tlireatening  to  the 
warm  relations  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing with  the  Kremlin.  America  prides 
itself  on  creativity.  Certainly  we  can 
think  of  something  better  than  just 
tearing  down  19  million  dollars'  worth 
of  construction.  If  nothing  else,  we 
might  donate  it  to  the  Soviet  rock'n'- 
roll industry  as  a  recording  studio. 

PerEonally,  I  think  we  should  not 
abandon  the  Embassy.  Rather  I  think 
we  should  donate  it  to  the  neighboring 
Mosobw  University  as  a  graduate  stud- 
ies center  dedicated  to  the  achieve- 
ment^ of  detente.  I  can  already  see  a 
requtt^  course  curriculvun  including 
classes  on  human  rights,  the  Helsinki 


yesterday!  democracy  with  a  big  "D" 
and  with  a  small  "d."  It  was  on  trial 
becaxise  on  the  big  "D,"  meaning  the 
Democratic  Party,  there  had  come  a 
division  ^thin  our  party  where  some 
of  its  leaders  wanted  to  deny  the  re- 
election (if  a  Democratic  mayor,  not 
because  ctf^his  record,  but  because  of 
his  race.  JThat  also  affects  democracy 
with  a  scaall  "d"  because  the  way  to 
eliminate  jrace  as  a  major  factor  in  the 
plight  of  BO  many  of  oiu-  Americans  is 
not  to  ctMuit  it  when  the  time  comes 
for  us  to  tjake  a  position. 

I  want  to  say  that  Paul  Kirk,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, cakne  in  along  with  the  lesiders 
of  his  paM^y  to  stand  for  democracy 
with  botH  a  big  "D"  and  a  small  "d," 
and  as  a  (tonsquence  I  am  feeling  good 


this  morning  because  both  won  by  a 
substantial  margin  in  the  reelection  of 
Harold  Washington,  former  Member 
of  this  body,  as  mayor  of  Chicago. 

On  the  way  to  the  airport  this  morn- 
ing I  discovered  to  my  great  pleasure 
that  the  Sears  Tower  is  still  standing, 
the  rapid  transit  systems  were  still 
running,  the  streetlights  were  on,  the 
curbs  were  being  paved,  garbage  was 
l}eing  collected. 

Chicago  is  still  doing  well  on  the 
lake,  on  the  side  of  Lake  Michigan, 
under  the  second  and  great  adminis- 
tration of  Harold  Washington,  the 
mayor. 


SUPPORT  WHO  EFFORTS  TO 
CONTROL  AIDS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remsirks.)   

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  few  years,  we  have  heard  many 
alarming  reports  on  the  continuing 
spread  of  AIDS.  While  the  United 
States  leads  the  world  in  the  number 
of  officially  reported  AIDS  cases,  ex- 
perts agree  that  millions  of  cases  have 
gone  unreported  in  the  Third  World. 

Best  estimates  show  that  more  than 
50,000  people  have  died  from  the  dis- 
ease with  another  5  to  10  million  al- 
ready infected  in  more  than  95  coun- 
tries. Projections  show  that  between 
50  to  100  million  people  will  be  infect- 
ed by  1990.  CHearly,  AIDS  poses  one  of 
the  greatest  threats  to  public  health 
in  all  history. 

Many  coimtries  are  inadequately 
prepared  to  respond  to  the  need  for 
preventive  measures,  such  as  public 
education  and  blood  screening,  which 
are  the  best  ways  to  help  stop  the 
spread  of  the  virus. 

The  World  Health  Organization 
[WHO]  has  taken  the  lead  in  coordi- 
nating international  efforts  to  combat 
the  spread  of  this  disease  through 
their  special  program  on  AIDS.  U.S. 
support  for  their  efforts  today  can 
help  to  save  millions  of  lives  including 
those  of  Americans  tomorrow. 


does  it  with  real  cuts.  It  does  it  with- 
out asset  sales. 

One  of  the  main  issues  that  was  de- 
lated, and  debated  very  heatedly,  was 
the  question  of  whether  imder 
Gramm-Rudman  we  can  set  priorities, 
whether  we  can  set  spending  prior- 
ities, and  if  so,  whether  we  can  do  that 
without  incurring  additional  taxes  to 
fund  those  priorities.  That  was  a  very 
difficult  issue  debated  at  great  length 
in  committee.  In  fact,  we  have  set  new 
priorities,  $1.4  billion  of  new  priorities, 
and  that  money  was  taken  by  addition- 
al cuts  out  of  lower  priority  programs, 
not  additional  taxes. 

I  think  that  that  is  an  important 
precedent,  and  a  precedent  that  \s  im- 
portant io  moderates  and  conserv- 
atives on  both  sides. 

I  hope  that  this  budget  will  be 
looked  at  carefully.  The  timeframe  Is 
very  compressed  this  year.  I  believe 
that  if  we  look  at  it  carefully  and  con- 
sider the  alternatives,  we  will  realize 
that  this  is  a  budget  that  we  can  sup- 
port that  keeps  us  going  in  the  direc- 
tion that  Gramm-Rudman  has  pointed 
us. 


epidemic  is  spreading  at  a  very  rapid 
rate,  5,000  to  10,000  people  a  day  are 
getting  it,  and  it  is  going  to  kill  at  least 
50  percent  of  them. 

We  have  no  time  to  dillydally.  We 
need  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
passing  these  bills. 


D  1040 
A  BUDGET  WE  CAN  SUPPORT 

(Mr.  MacKAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  begin  debate  today  on  the 
1988  budget.  I  rise  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  a  moderate  Demo- 
crat, urging  moderate  and  conservative 
members  of  both  parties  to  take  a 
close  look  at  this  budget.  I  believe  if 
they  do  they  will  see  that  it  is  a 
budget  that  they  can  support. 

It  carries  out  the  thrust  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  in  the  sense  that  it  continues 
the  effort  toward  deficit  reduction.  It 


WE  MUST  PASS  LEGISLATION  TO 
CONTROL  THE  SPREAD  OP  AIDS 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Boston,  MA,  last  week,  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  red-light 
district,  two  policemen  picked  up  a 
lady  of  the  evening  getting  into  a  Mer- 
cedes Benz.  They  pulled  her  out  of  the 
car  and  they  took  her  down  to  the 
police  department  and  booked  her, 
and  on  her  wrist  they  noticed  a  plastic 
band.  They  asked  her  what  the  plastic 
band  was  for,  and  she  said,  "I  was  in 
the  hospital.  I  Just  left." 

They  said,  "What  were  you  in  the 
hospital  for?"  She  said,  "AIDS." 

They  said,  "My  God.  do  you  realize 
that  you  may  be  out  there  affecting 
somebody,  maylie  Itilling  somebody?" 

She  retorted,  "I  don't  care." 

She  was  a  junkie  who  wanted  a  fix. 
and  she  went  out  on  the  street  to  ply 
her  trade  to  get  $30  or  $50  so  she 
could  get  another  shot  of  heroin. 

This  woman,  while  she  was  being 
booked,  rolled  down  her  socks,  and 
there  were  open  sores  oozing  because 
she  was  in  terminal  AIDS,  and  had 
other  diseases  related  to  that.  This 
woman  was  booked,  kept  overnight, 
and  the  next  morning  she  was  released 
on  bond  and  went  right  back  out  on 
the  street  and  infected  other  human 
beings  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  protiably  will  kill  some  of 
them. 

We  have  legislation  before  this  body 
to  deal  with  this,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dannemeter]  and  I, 
and  we  must  pass  this  legislation.  This 


HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE 
EMBASSY  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  an  eloquent  speech  here  by 
a  gentleman  from  Chicago  which 
talked  about  Mayor  Washington's  vic- 
tory as  being  symbolic  and  represent- 
ing those  comments  by  referring  to 
the  big  "D"  for  democracy. 

I  want  to  talk  today  al>out  the  big 
"S"  for  stupidity.  The  President  said 
yesterday,  "I  haven't  changed  my  posi- 
tion on  the  Soviet  Union  since  10  years 
ago.  I'm  not  surprised  about  the  bug- 
ging over  there  at  the  Embassy  by  the 
Soviets  in  Moscow,  and  certainly  I've 
been  telling  everybody  this  for  years." 

Let  us  get  serious.  This  is  the  same 
President  who  said  that  we  should 
spend  a  trillion  dollars  on  star  wars, 
then  after  we  develop  it,  we  should 
give  it  to  the  Soviets  for  the  sake  of 
world  peace. 

This  is  the  same  administration  that 
allows  200  Soviet  workers  in  our  Em- 
bassy, but  we  can  only  have  3  workers 
in  their  Embassy. 

These  dumb  foreigners  built  their 
Embassy  on  the  highest  site  in 
Georgetown  so  they  could  look  down 
and  eavesdrop  right  in  his  House 
today,  and  they  have  us  build  ours  in  a 
hole. 

I  think  that  it  is  not  time  now  for 
five  more  investigations.  I  think  that 
it  is  time  for  action. 

Here  is  what  Congress  should  do. 
No.  1,  the  Soviet  Union  should  com- 
pensate us  for  that  Embassy  if  we  can 
prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  bugged  it,  and.  No.  2,  give  us  a 
new  site.  Failing  to  do  that,  get  out  of 
town,  Russia,  and  maybe  we  will  start 
a  program  that  will  show  some  foreign 
relations  that  have  not  Just  gone  to 
the  dogs,  just  has  a  few  bugs  on  it. 


DEMAND     ACmON     FROM     SOVI- 
ETS ON  EMBASSY  SITUATION 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  my  coUeague  from  Ohio 
and  also  my  coUeague  from  California 
who  earlier  recommended  that  we 
turn  over  oiu"  Embassy  that  is  under 
construction  now  in  Moscow  to  the  So- 
viets as  a  detente  center. 


8300  CONG] 
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Ifr.  Speaker,  thli  mornlnt  driving  In 
«•  vefe  Ulldiag  about  Uie  fact  that 
the  4^f^nf  Iradcet  of  this  country  has 
been  runniiic  In  the  arena  of  some 
$900  bflUon  annually  In  recent  years, 
and  that  the  target  and  the  reason 
that  we  have  always  been  given  is  the 
Soviet  threat,  the  threat  of  a  Commu- 
nist world. 

I  have  always  supported  strong  de- 
fense, 100-pereent  voting,  and  will 
always  do  so.  However,  when  we  leam 
all  that  we  have  in  recent  dasrs  about 
what  Is  happening  regarding  the 
wiring  of  what  was  to  have  been  our 
new  Bmbaany  in  Moscow,  and  that  the 
Soviets  are  already  living  in  the  quar- 
ters of  their  new  facility  on  the  high- 
eat  hill  in  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
and  have  been  so  since  1979,  and  since 
then  have  had  surveiUance  on  our  de- 
fense and  executive  installations,  I  ask 
myself,  "Why  are  we  spending  so 
much  money  for  defense,  when  we  are 
giving  it  all  away?" 

I  h(q7e  that  President  Reagan  will 
demand  that  the  Soviets  move  out  of 
those  living  quarters  of  the  new  facili- 
ty immediately  and  we  are  given  the 
<^H>ortiinity  to  remove  all  of  that  sur- 
veillance equipment  there,  and  that 
we  either  buUdose  this  disgracefully 
wired  edifice  in  Moscow  or  contribute 
it.  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DRBm]  recommended,  to  the 
UJSjS Jl.  as  a  detente  center,  or  we  will 
have  to  reconsider  our  entire  defense 
budget  and  poeture. 


WHY  DO  DEMOCRATS  DEMAITO 
A  REFUBUCAN  ALTERNATIVE 
BUDGET? 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  you  recall,  last  year  the 
House  Democratic  leadership  forced  a 
vote  on  the  Reagan  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  without  offering  an  alternative 
of  their  own.  The  Democrats  knew  the 
Reagan  budget  would  be  defeated  but 
could  not  resist  the  opportunity  to 
demagog  the  President. 

Did  any  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues speak  out  against  such  a  bla- 
tantly political  tactic?  Not  that  I  can 
reealL  Yet  now.  even  though  they  are 
the  majority  party  and  can  thus  pass 
whatever  budget  they  want,  the 
Democrats  are  outraged  that  Republi- 
cans would  use  a  similar  tactic  to  put 
the  majority  budget  in  the  hot  seat. 

Just  yesterday,  for  example,  one  of 
my  colleagues  from  Massachusetts  was 
unrestrained  in  his  condemnation  of 
House  Republicans,  sajring  we  were  ab- 
rogating our  responsibility  by  not  of- 
fering a  substitute. 

But  Mr.  Soetket,  why  is  it  necessary 
that  Republicans  offer  an  alternative 
budget?  We  didn't  offer  one  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  Why  this  Democratic  preoc- 


cupation with  a  Republican  alterna- 
tive, an  alternative  they  never  vote 
for?  Is  it  so  the  Democrats  have  some- 
thing besides  the  administration 
budjet  to  demagog? 

Tne  only  use  the  Democrats  have 
previously  had  for  Republican  alterna- 
tives is  a  a  foil  to  hide  the  gross  inad- 
equacies in  their  own  budgets.  Let's 
facej  facts.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  body  a 
Repfibllcan  budget  has  about  as  much 
chaitge  of  passage  as  an  administra- 
tion budget.  Do  the  Democrats  really 
want  our  participation?  No.  Do  they 
really  want  to  consider  our  ideas?  Of 
coui^  not.  What  they  do  want,  how- 
everf-especially  this  year— is  someone 
to  share  the  blame  for  their  absurd, 
two-page  budget. 

But  Republicans  aren't  going  to  play 
that  game  anymore.  We  have  refused 
to  become  a  party  to  Democratic  ef- 
fort4  to  raise  taxes  and  gut  defense. 
Thai  is  something  the  Democrats  will 
have  to  do  all  by  themselves. 

Even  if  Republicans  were  to  offer  an 
alteenative,  only  one  budget  will  pass 
the  House  this  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
it  wil  be  the  committee  budget.  So  in- 
stead of  railing  at  Republicans  for 
some  imaginary  abrogation  of  respon- 
sibility, the  Democrats  should  begin 
publcizing  which  taxes  they  plan  to 
rais4 . 


N/rnONAL  MINORITY  CANCER 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mi.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  he 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  tie  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  119) 
designating  the  week  of  April  19,  1987, 
ttu-ough  April  25,  1987,  as  "National 
Minority  Cancer  Awareness  Week." 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

Tne  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ORAt  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mts.  MORELLA.  Reserving  the 
righ^  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
object,  but  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objections  to  the  legislation  now  being 
conadered. 

Mt.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mts.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  reservation  of  objection,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DntALLYl,  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of 
Hou^  Joint  Resolution  119,  designat- 
ing ^e  week  of  April  19.  1987,  ttirough 
Aprf  25,  1987,  as  "National  Minority 
Caneer  Awareness  Week." 

Ml .  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
wonian  for  yielding. 

Mf .  Speaker,  I  am  aware  of  the  time 
cona  traints  that  we  have  today,  and  I 
non  lally  would  enter  tills  statement 


in  the  ItacosB.  but  some  questions 
have  been  raised  about  whether  we 
want  to  focus  attention  on  minority 
cancer  week,  and  I  think  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  me  to  respond  to 
those  qu^tions. 

I  D  1050 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  sponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  119,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subconmxittee  on 
Census  and  Population,  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  this  bill  l>efore  the  House 
under  unanimous  consent. 

House  Joint  Resolution  119  desig- 
nates the  week  of  April  19  through 
April  25  as  "National  Minority  Cancer 
Awareness  Week." 

This  resolution  draws  attention  to 
an  unfoijtimate,  but  extremely  impor- 
tant, fact  al)out  cancer.  While  cancer 
affects  men  and  women  of  every  age, 
race,  ethnic  background,  and  economic 
class,  the  disease  lias  a  disproportion- 
ately severe  impact  on  minorities  and 
the  econbmically  disadvantaged. 

For  eixample,  the  Incidence  of 
cancer,  overall,  among  blacks,  Hispan- 
ics,  and  the  poor,  is  higher  in  compari- 
son to  the  general  population.  And 
while  the  overall  cancer  survival  rate 
is  improving  steadily,  the  survival  rate 
among  blacks  and  Hispanics  has  de- 
clined.   I 

Acciurajte  data  does  not  exist  for 
cancer  tfates  among  other  minority 
groups,  put  it  is  likely  that  groups 
such  as  native  Americans  also  suffer 
dispropoHlonately  from  this  deadly 
disease. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  has 
e8tablisti|ed  a  goal  to  reduce  the  cancer 
mortality  rate  in  the  United  States  to 
50  percelit  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
While  this  is  an  ambitious  goal,  it  is 
certainly  achievable  if  we  apply 
present  technology  and  research  to  all 
communities  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  designation  of  "National  Minor- 
ity Csuicer  Awareness  Week"  will  pro- 
mote increased  awareness  of  preven- 
tion and  treatment  among  those  seg- 
ments of  the  population  which  are  at 
higher  rvk  of  contracting  cancer. 

It  will  I  also  give  physicians,  nurses, 
other  health  care  professionals,  and 
researchers  an  opportunity  to  focus  on 
the  populations  at  risk,  and  to  develop 
creative  approaches  to  attacldng 
cancer  problems  imique  to  these  com- 
munities^ 

In  facii,  the  National  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Cancer  Society 
have  iMlSi  endorsed  this  resolution  as 
a  means;  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
problem  j  of  cancer  among  minorities 
and  the  poor. 

I  am  phased  to  note  that,  during  the 
third  week  of  April,  the  University  of 
Texas  System  Cancer  Center  M.D.  An- 
derson Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute, 
located  i  i  Houston,  will  sponsor  a  na- 
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tlonal  symposium  on  cancer  and  mi- 
norities. 

The  largest  undertaking  of  its  kind, 
this  conference  will  bring  together 
leading  cancer  specialists,  health  care 
professionals,  and  lay  people,  to  ad- 
dress a  public  health  problem  of  major 
importance. 

As  we  continue  to  assess  our 
progress  in  preventing  and  treating 
cancer,  let  us  take  1  week  to  focus  on 
the  Impact  of  cancer  among  people  at 
greater  risk— minorities  and  the  econ- 
mlcally  disadvantaged. 

If  we  successfully  fight  the  battle  on 
this  most  dangerous  front,  we  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  winning  the  war 
against  cancer. 

til.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  hope 
that  my  explanation  here  answers  the 
questions  about  whether  we  should 
focus  spedfically  on  minorities  in  this 
week,  in  this  month,  when  we  are  look- 
ing at  the  whole  question  of  cancer.  I 
think  the  arguments  given  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Association,  and  the 
Cancer  Society  address  this  problem. 

Mr.  Sp^er,  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Mohkixa]  and 
the  Chair  for  liis  courtesy  in  permit- 
ting me  this  opportunity  to  present 
this  Important  resolution. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rb.  119 
Whereas  the  month  of  April  each  year  is 
designated  as  National  Cancer  Month  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  increased  aware- 
ness of  the  causes,  types,  and  treatments  of 


April  19, 1987.  through  April  25. 1987.  is  des- 
ignated aa  "National  Minority  Cancer 
AwareneM  Week",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  iHue  a  prodama- 
tlon  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  all  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials  to  obaenre  the  week  with 
appropriate  programs  and  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OENE31AL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlEs  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  119.  the  joint 
resolution  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Whereas  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
has  recognized  that  significant  differences 
exist  in  the  incidence  of  cancer  and  survival 
rates  for  cancer  patients  between  minority 
and  economically  disadvantaged  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States  and  the  population 
in  general: 

Whereas  increased  awareness  of  the 
causes  of  cancer  and  available  treatments 
will  help  reduce  cancer  rates  among  minori- 
ties and  the  economically  disadvantaged 
through  preventive  measures  and  will  im- 
prove survival  rates  for  cancer  patients 
ttirough  early  diagnosis: 

Whereas  a  comprehensive  national  ap- 
proach is  needed  to  increase  awareness 
about  cancer  among  minorities  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  persons,  and  to  en- 
courage health  care  professionals,  research- 
ers, and  policy  makers  to  develop  solutions 
to  the  cancer-related  problems  unique  to 
these  communities:  and 

Whereas  focusing  public  attention  on 
cancer  in  minority  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged communities  during  one  week  so 
designated  will  have  a  positive  impact  on 
preventive  health  care  and  treatment  in 
these  communities:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  week  of 


PROVIDING  FOR  (X)NSIDER- 
ATION  OP  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  93,  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
1988 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  139  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  139 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  SoeaXei  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXin,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  93)  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal 
year  1988.  1989.  and  1990.  and  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  concurrent  resolution  and 
shaU  continue  not  to  exceed  six  hours,  with 
not  to  exceed  four  hours  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  as  provided  in  section 
305<aK3)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended  (Public  Law  93-344.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-177).  and  not  to 
exceed  two  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  as  provided  in  section  305(aX3)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended,  the  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  No  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
in  order  except  the  amendments  printed  In 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  ac- 
comi>anying  this  resolution,  said  amend- 
ments shall  be  considered  in  the  order  desig- 
nated and  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read,  and  each  of  said  amendments 
shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Member  offering  said  amendment 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto,  said  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment, 
and  each  said  amendments  shall  be  in  order 
even  if  a  previous  amendment  in  the  nature 


of  a  subatitute  has  been  adopted,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  amendments  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  proviairaaof  the 
third  sentence  of  clause  8  of  rule  ZZm  are 
hereby  waived.  If  more  than  one  of  the 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  sul)>tttate 
made  in  order  by  this  resolution  has  tieen 
adopted,  only  the  last  such  amendment 
which  tias  been  adopted  sbaU  tie  comldered 
as  having  been  f inajly  adopted  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  and  reported  back  to 
the  House.  It  shall  also  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  or  amendments  pro- 
vided in  section  30S<aK5)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  aa  amended,  nec- 
essary to  achieve  mathematical  consistency. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  constderation  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  for  amendment. 
the  Committee  sliall  rise  and  report  the 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  the  previous  question  shaD  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  final  adoption  without  intervening 
motion. 

The  SPEAE331  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
DerrickI  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta],  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  139 
is  a  modified  closed  rule  providing  for 
consideration  of  House  Concurroit 
Resolution  93,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
The  rule  provides  4  hours  of  general 
debate  which  shall  be  divided  equally 
between  the  majority  and  minority 
parties.  General  debate  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  up  to  an  additional  2  hours 
of  debate  which  wiU  l>e  devoted  to  eco- 
nomic goals  and  policies  pursuant  to 
section  305(a)(3)  of  the  Budget  Act 

I  would  like  to  stress,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  budget  this  rule  makes  in 
order.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
93,  is  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget 
which  would  result  if  we  are  tmable  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  budget  and  se- 
questration were  to  take  place.  This 
resolution  was  chosen  as  the  base  vehi- 
cle for  the  budget  debate  because  It 
vividly  portrays  where  we  will  be  if  we 
fail  to  act  responsibly  on  the  budget. 
All  of  the  budget  substitutes  I  will 
next  discuss,  including  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee will,  therefore,  be  offered  as 
amendments  to  the  sequestration-level 
budget. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  four  amend- 
ments in  the  nature  of  substitutes  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  93.  The 
four  substitutes  are  as  follows: 

An  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  consisting  of  the  text  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  92.  the 
President's  budget  proposal,  to  oe  of- 
fered by  any  Member. 

An  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  be  offered  by  Represent- 
ative Dakhemeyer  of  California,  or  his 
designee: 


ft9AA 
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An  wnendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  consisting  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  to  be  offered  by  Representa- 
tive Dtmallt  of  California,  or  his  des- 
ignee; and 

An  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  consisting  of  the  text  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  95,  the 
budget  recommended  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  to  be  of- 
fered by  Representative  Orat  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  are 
not  subject  to  amendment,  and  each  is 
debatable  for  up  to  1  hour,  with  the 
time  being  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Member  offering  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto.  Each  substitute  will  be  in 
order  notwithstanding  the  prior  dispo- 
sition of  any  one  of  them.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  under  the  so- 
called  king-of-the-mountain  procedure 
whereby  the  last  amendment  adopted 
win  be  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  which  will  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  finally  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  re- 
ported back  to  the  House. 

The  rule  also  waives  the  third  sen- 
tence of  clause  8  of  rule  XXIII  against 
the  amendments.  This  part  of  riile 
XXIII  prohibits  consideration  of 
amendments  that  change  the  level  of 
public  debt  contained  in  the  budget  as 
reported  by  the  Budget  Committee. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  waiver  is  necessitat- 
ed due  to  the  fact  that  the  base  resolu- 
tion made  in  order  under  this  rule  is 
the  sequestration  level  budget.  There- 
fore, in  order  for  the  other  substitutes 
to  be  offered,  which  will  contain  a 
public  debt  limit  figure,  this  rule  must 
be  waived  against  the  substitutes. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also 
provides  for  a  technical  amendment  or 
amendments  to  the  budget  resolution, 
as  provided  for  under  section  305(a)(5) 
of  the  Budget  Act,  to  achieve  mathe- 
matical consistency  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  fair  and 
straightforward  rule.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  Rules  Committee  made  in 
order  every  substitute  budget  offered 
for  consideration.  The  four  substitutes 
will  be  the  President's  budget:  a 
budget  proposed  by  Representative 
Dahukmstkb  of  California;  a  budget 
proposed  by  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus;  and  a  budget  recommended  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
The  last  amendment  adopted  will 
stand,  and  if  none  are  adopted,  then 
the  base  bill,  a  sequestration-level 
budget,  wUl  be  voted  upon. 

One  further  amendment  was  offered 
for  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  That  amendment,  which  was 
neither  a  substitute  budget  proposal 
nor  germane  to  the  budget  resolution. 
was  not  made  in  order  under  this  rule. 
That  amendment  contained  various 
proposals  to  amend  procedxires  in  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  proposals 


whlc|i  are  properly  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion tof  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
the  committee  on  Government  Oper- 
atiooB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  an  extremely 
tough  budget  year.  The  budget  to  be 
offered  by  Chairman  Gray  represents 
the  best  efforts  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
It  is  a  fair  budget.  It  is  a  budget  which 
does  not  rely,  as  does  the  President's, 
on  short-term  budgetary  gimmick's 
such  I  as  asset  sales  and  loan  prepay- 
menl^proposals  which  really  have  no 
affect  on  our  structural  deficit.  It  is  a 
budget  which  distributes  the  pain  of 
budgfet  deficit  reduction  equally  be- 
tween spending  reductions  and  reve- 
nue Increases.  It  is  a  budget  which 
cuts  spending  equally  between  defense 
and  nondefense  spending— and  which 
imposes  additional  nondefense  spend- 
ing reductions  to  accommodate  several 
high  priority  programs  which  we  must 
address  this  year,  such  as  programs  to 
assist  those  afflicted  with  AIDS  and  to 
provUe  assistance  for  the  homeless.  It 
is  a  budget  which  contains  a  level  of 
revenue  changes  lower  than  those  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  And  most  im- 
portantly, Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  budget 
which  will  make  greater  progress  on 
deficit  reduction  than  does  the  Presi- 
dent^ budget;  it  takes  us  below  the 
deficit  target  of  $108  bUlion  called  for 
in  the  so-called  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings-Mack  Balanced  Budget  Act. 

The  House  Budget  Committee's  plan 
will  produce  $38.2  billion  in  deficit  re- 
ductibn  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
PresMent's  budget,  when  the  gim- 
mick^ are  removed,  would  provide  only 
$19.8  billion  in  permanent  deficit  re- 
duction next  year.  Furthermore,  the 
Budget  Committee  plan  provides  fund- 
ing to  enhance  our  international  trade 
posture,  to  promote  the  education  of 
our  Children,  and  to  meet  emergency 
health  and  other  critical  needs. 

Fi^illy,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  express 
consnerable  regret  that  our  colleagues 
on  tne  minority  side  have  not  pro- 
posei  an  alternative  budget  for  debate 
and  discussion.  On  at  least  two  sepa- 
rate occasions,  we  actively  solicited  the 
input  of  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  pf  the  isle.  Rather  than  partici- 
pate, however,  our  colleagues  opted  to 
issue!  a  list  of  ultimatums  to  the  com- 
mittee and,  thereafter,  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  budget  process.  Again, 
at  Rules  Committee,  the  minority 
chos#  not  to  offer  a  substantive  budget 
substitute— instead  a  set  of  procedural 
amendments  were  proposed.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I've  been  in  politics  long 
enough  to  know  that  when  you  don't 
have  substance,  you  argue  procediu^. 

The  majority  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee have  made  the  tough  choices  to 
set  priorities  for  our  Nation— we  have 
crafted  a  fair  budget.  And  while  I 
regret  that  we  will  not  have  a  minority 
substitute  before  the  House  today,  I 
woulp  again  note  that  it  will  be  in 


order  foi 
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any  Member  to  offer  the 
Presidentl's  budget  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Speaker,  the  House  Budget 
Committee  plan  is  a  tough  yet  equita- 
ble budgdt.  This  rule  wiU  provide  a  full 
hearing  for  every  budget  substitute 
which  has  been  proposed.  The  House 
will  be  able  to  work  its  will  on  each  al- 
ternative in  turn,  and  the  last  substi- 
tute adobted  wiU  be  reported  back  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues t<>  support  this  rule,  as  well  as 
the  budget  substitute  which  will  be  of- 
fered by  Chairman  Gray. 

D  1100 

Mr.  lAttA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in 
order  a  tvpical  Democrat  budget,  tax 
and  spenfl,  tax  and  spend,  and  cut  de- 
fense. "Tnls  rule  itself  is  obviously 
drafted  m  the  Democratic  leadership 
because  ii  looks  Just  like  the  tail  end 
of  the  ddnkey  as  it  moves  backward, 
yes  I  said  backwards. 

This  resolution  begins,  and  I  repeat, 
it  begins  with  the  tail  end  of  the 
budget  process  sequestration  and  it 
gradually  works  its  way  up  to  what 
should  be  at  the  head  of  the  process, 
the  committee  budget  resolution. 

Instead]  of  making  the  committee 
resolutioi  in  order  as  the  base  vehicle 
for  amendment  purposes,  this  rule 
makes  in'  order  a  so-called  sequestra- 
tion budget  introduced  by  our  Budget 
Committee  chairman  and  never  con- 
sidered tao^  the  committee.  Sequestra- 
tion is  something  we  would  do  in  Octo- 
ber if  we  failed  to  do  our  job  of  meet- 
ing the  deficit  targets  fixed  by  law,  but 
apparently  the  Democratic  leadership 
thinly  we  should  go  immediately  to  se- 
questration if  the  chairman's  budget  is 
not  adopted.  Franldy,  this  is  just  an- 
other of  i  series  of  Democrat  cop-outs, 
aker,  I  suppose  I  should  not 
by  this  reverse  Democrat 
ter  all.  we  were  presented  in 
session  of  this  year's 
kup  with  last-year's  budget 
a  chairman's  mark  for 
this  yearj  What  could  be  more  logical, 
by  this  '  Alice-in-Wonderland  logic, 
than  to  jump  from  last  year's  budget 
to  next  October's  sequestration,  all  in 
the  cours^  of  2  weeks? 

And  of  course,  for  good  measure,  the 
chairman!  also  introduced  the  Presi- 
dent's bixiget  which  is  made  in  order 
as  one  of  the  four  substitutes  imder 
this  rule  J  Now  the  last  time  I  looked, 
we  were  operating  under  the  congres- 
sional bu^et  process,  and  supposed  to 
a  congressional  budget, 
were  really  serious 
this  into  a  Presidential 
he  would  let  the  Presi- 
dent sign  or  veto  this  resolution.  But 
you  know  and  I  know  that's  not  going 
to  happen.  This  is  Just  one  more  game 
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in  their  little  bag  of  tricks  to  divert  at- 
tention from  their  own  serioiisly 
flawed  budget.  Let  me  Just  say  it  won't 
work:  This  still  comes  down  to  a 
matter  of  their  budget  and  of  pinning 
the  tail  on  their  donkey— whether  it  is 
backwards,  frontwards,  or  sideways. 
They  are  still  stuck  with  it— with  their 
tax  increase:  and  their  crippling  de- 
fense cuts,  and  their  fuimy-money  and 
their  phoney  baloney. 

When  this  matter  was  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  I  proposed  an 
amendment  Just  to  improve  the  proc- 
ess and  it  was  turned  down. 

There  is  a  widespread  thinking  that 
our  fiscal  policy  machinery  Is  broken 
and  in  need  of  repair.  As  you  are  all 
aware,  there  are  serious,  perhaps  fatal, 
deficiencies  in  the  congressional 
budget  process.  Why  wait  to  fix  it? 
Why  wait?  Budget  deadlines  are  inevi- 
tably missed,  budget  rules  are  casually 
waived  and  ignored  and  violated, 
budget  spending  ceilings  are  routinely 
breached,  deficits  continue  to  mount, 
spending  add-ons  and  other  extrane- 
ous matters  are  attached  to  deficit  re- 
duction or  reconciliation  legislation. 
Appropriation  bills  are  not  enacted  on 
time.  Government  is  funded  by  omni- 
bus, continuing  spending  bills  not  sub- 
ject to  adequate  scrutiny  or  debate  by 
Congress.  Regular  authorization  biUs 
are  not  considered,  forcing  legislative 
provisions  on  to  unrelated  omnibus 
bills. 

My  amendment  would  strengthen 
enforcement  of  savings  agreed  to  in 
any  budget  resolution  which  is  adopt- 
ed this  week  or  in  the  future.  It  also 
reinstates  the  teeth  in  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  by  restoring  the 
automatic  sequester  procedure.  My 
amendment  provides  the  following: 

It  prohibits  extraneous  matters  such 
as  spending  add-ons  and  authoriza- 
tions from  being  included  in  reconcili- 
ation legislation.  The  Senate  already 
has  such  a  provision.  Why  not  the 
House? 

It  provides  strict  enforcement  of 
committee  and  aggregate  spending 
ceilings  by  not  allowing  legislation  to 
be  considered  which  breaches  the  com- 
mittee's outlay  subaUocation  and  by 
repealing  the  so-called  Fazio  excep- 
tion. This  exception  protects  bills 
against  points  of  order  for  exceeding 
the  spending  ceiling  in  the  budget  res- 
olution so  long  as  the  reporting  com- 
mittee is  still  within  its  allocation  for 
budget  authority.  Again,  such  a  rule 
already  i4>plies  in  the  Senate.  Why 
not  the  House? 

It  establishes  a  formiila  for  holding 
down  spending  in  the  short-term  con- 
tinuing appropriation  bills  and  sub- 
jects long-term  CR's  to  the  same  niles 
as  general  i4>propriation  bills.  For  ex- 
ample, prohibiting  legislative  and  un- 
authorized provisions,  requiring  cost 
estimates  and  requiring  the  full  text 
of  matters  to  be  enacted. 
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It  gives  the  President  special  rescis- 
sion authority  over  long-term  CR's 
and  requires  disapproval,  rather  than 
approval,  by  Congress  through  enact- 
ment of  a  Joint  resolution  within  an 
expedited  time  period. 

It  restores  the  automatic  sequester 
procedure  by  replacing  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  GAO  with  a  six- 
member  Commission  on  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion. The  Commission  would  be  bipar- 
tisan, with  four  of  the  six  members  to 
be  chosen  by  the  President  from  a  list 
submitted  by  the  House  Speaker  and 
Senate  President  pro  tempore,  after 
consAiltation  with  minority  members. 
Members  of  the  Commission  could  not 
be  Government  officers  or  employees. 

Why  not  fix  this  constitutional  error 
in  Gramm-Rudman  now?  Why  wait? 
Why  wait  until  the  other  body  sends 
over  their  thinking?  Why  cannot  the 
House  come  forward  with  its  thinking? 
My  amendment  would  do  so. 

The  amendment  provides  a  special 
procedure  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
text  of  the  amendment  In  the  joint 
resolution  now  prepared  by  the  House 
enrolling  clerk  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  the  debt  limit  from  the 
adopted  budget  resolution  so  that  it 
can  be  signed  by  the  President,  pursu- 
ant to  rule  49. 

I  asked  the  Rules  Committee  to  con- 
sider this  amendment  under  this  spe- 
cial procedure  because  the  budget  and 
appropriations  processes  are  in  dire 
need  of  overhaul.  The  time  to  act  Is 
now,  because  it  is  likely  that  the 
Senate  will  amend  the  debt  limit  bill 
with  its  own  reform  proposals. 

Do  we  want  to  be  faced  with  the 
same  situation  that  we  faced  in  the 
fall  of  1985  when  we  went  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  debt  limit 
legislation  which  contained  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  amend- 

ment? The  Senate  had  their  position 
spelled-out  but  the  House  had  no  posi- 
tion from  which  to  bargain.  It  is  better 
for  the  House  to  formulate,  deliberate 
and  act  on  reforms  of  its  own  choos- 
ing now  than  to  be  forced  to  react  to 
Seiuite  budget  reform  amendments 
under  the  gun  of  a  debt  limit  expira- 
tion in  mid-May. 

Therefore.  I  am  asking  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  today  to  defeat 
the  previous  question  on  the  rule 
which  is  before  us  and  adopt  the  sub- 
stitute rule  which  I  will  propose.  My 
substitute  rule  would  require  that  my 
procedural  reform  amendment  be 
made  in  order  at  such  time  as  a  budget 
resolution  has  been  agreed  to  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Whole. 

My  substitute  rule  would  also  pro- 
vide that  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 95.  the  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion reported  out  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee on  April  1.  would  be  the  budget 
under  consideration,  and  not  the  se- 
quester   budget.    House    Conciurent 


Resolution  95,  would  then  be  subject 
to  amendment. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  today  to  defeat  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  enact  these  needed  reforms. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just  point  out 
that  were  the  previous  question  de- 
feated and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  had  an  opportunity  to 
offer  his  new  rule,  which  included  the 
matter  that  he  mentioned,  a  point  of 
order  would  lie,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  possible  for  us  to  find  someone  to 
make  that  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  LoTTl. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
welcome  my  colleagues  and  our 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival  guests  to  the 
spring  budget  games.  This  is  an  annual 
rite  of  spring  here  in  the  House  Cham- 
ber where  we  dance  around  the  pole  in 
pursuit  of  that  elusive  budget. 

Today's  little  dance  has  been  choreo- 
graphed by  the  Democratic  leadership, 
of  course.  And,  true  to  form,  it  is  re- 
plete with  all  sorts  of  cute  little  side- 
steps and  leaps  of  fancy.  Not  only  do 
we  once  again  have  the  President's 
budget  being  Introduced  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee  chairman  into  the 
congressional  budget  process,  but  we 
even  have  the  chainnan's  sequestra- 
tion budget  made  in  order  as  the  base 
resolution  for  amendment  purposes. 
And  I  thought  the  chairman  was  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  mindless  seques- 
tration process.  Now,  it  seems,  he  can't 
wait  until  October  to  get  to  it. 

What  are  we  really  talking  about 
here?  A  budget  resolution  that  has 
become  a  farce.  It  Is  this  year,  and  it 
has  been  in  the  recent  past.  It  kind  of 
reminds  me  of  the  story  I  heard  about 
the  eggs  and  bacon  for  breakfast.  The 
chicken  just  makes  a  statement  when 
it  produces  the  eggs;  the  hog  makes  a 
commitment  when  he  produces  the 
bacon  or  the  pork  on  the  plate. 

Now,  the  analogy  is  this:  This 
budget  resolution  Is  a  statement.  We 
wish  that  deficits  would  go  away,  but 
we  do  not  really  mean  it.  In  fact,  we 
guarantee  it  will  not  happen  because 
we  have  no  enforcement  mechanisms 
in  this  budget  resolution. 

All  we  were  asking  for.  with  the 
package  of  amendments  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lara]  asked 
for  in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  which 
was  defeated  on  a  purely  partisan 
vote,  was  an  opportunity  to  make  this 
a  commitment,  a  commitment  to  en- 
force the  numbers  that  you  certainly 
have  the  hordes  to  force  upon  this  in- 
stitution here  today. 

What  we  are  asking  for  Is  that  you 
defeat  the  previous  question  so  VbaX 
we  would  have  a  rule  that  would  allow 
us  to  Just  put  Into  place  enforcement 
mechanisms.    Whatever    the    House 
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to.  let  us  enforce  It.  Let  us 
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Let  us  look  at  hlitory  Just  a  Uttte  bit 
more.  We  have  had  budget  resolutions 
in  the  last  few  yean  that  really  have 
not  been  enforced.  In  fact,  we  under- 
stand that  in  this  whole  budcet  reaolu- 
tlon.  there  is  only  $3.8  bOlion  that 
would  be  reconcfled.  $3.8  billion.  Is 
that  aU  we  can  get  in  enforced  spend- 
ing savlncs? 

But  look  what  happens  when  we  do 
pass  a  budget  resolution.  Over  the  past 
a  years,  tn  the  Mth  Congress,  any  time 
the  budget  resolutian  got  in  our  way, 
we  Just  dropkJAed  it.  and  it  made  no 
difference  whether  we  were  passing  a 
taOl  that  involved  Indian  claims  in 
Oayhead.  ICA.  immigration  reform, 
which  I  suppcwted.  energy  and  water 
devdopment.  Interior  apprtqinlations, 
Food  and  Security  Act.  whatever  it 
was.  One  hundred  and  six  times  in  the 
90th  Congress,  we  said.  "We  waive  the 
Budget  AcL  The  Budget  Act  is  in  our 
way  and  so  we  wHl  Just  shove  It  aside. 
We  do  not  really  mean  this;  we  do  not 
want  it,  and  so  we  are  Just  doing  away 
wtth  the  budget  resolution.  We  will 
waive  it" 

In  fact,  the  Ccmgress,  the  Congress, 
the  Congress,  not  the  President,  has 
busted  its  own  budget  resolutions  since 
1981  to  the  tune  of  a  total  of  $146.25 
bfflkn.  We  do  not  even  stick  to  our 
own  budget  resolutions. 

How  reliable  is  this  budget  resolu- 
tion? Why.  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  that  great  nonpartisan  office, 
has  already  said  the  committee's  draft 
rqnort  language  in  many  instances 
does  not  provide  sufficient  inf  orma- 
ti«m  (m  i«oposed  policy  changes  for 
CBO  to  provide  an  independent  esti- 
mate. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  do  not 
really  know  what  this  budget  resolu- 
tion does. 

AU  we  are  asking  for  in  this  package 
of  amendments  is  to  give  the  Members 
a  chance  to  vote  on  whether  or  not 
they  mean  what  they  say  with  these 
numbers.  Could  we  at  least  exclude 
from  recondllation  or  from  the  budget 
proceas.  extraneous  matters,  which  is 
another  way  of  sajring,  spend  more 
money  imder  the  cover  of  night  in  a 
resolution  that  says  we  are  committing 
to  cut  pending?  Let  us  Just  knock  out 
extraneous  vending. 

Enforce  committee  compliance  with 
budget  ceUings.  Do  you  know  what 
happens  with  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlatlons?  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations teDs  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  where  it  can  go  on  every 
appropriations  tStL  Can  we  not  at  least 
enforce  compliance  with  what  the 
House  votes  on  the  budget? 

Allow  appropriations  bills  to  be  con- 
sidered only  after  reporting  aU  appro- 
priations, rcQUiring  adherence  to 
spending  ceilings,  requiring  short-tenn 
continuing  resolutions.  If  we  do  have 
long-term  continuing  resolutions,  let 


us  at  least  know  what  is  in  them  and 
let  us  require  a  three-fifths  vote 
befofe  we  can  ram  them  through, 
whicli  is  what  we  will  do  later  on  this 
year. 

AU  we  are  saying  is,  defeat  the  previ- 
ous question,  give  us  a  chance  to  offer 
ammdments  to  enforce  the 
irs.  If  you  defeat  the  previous 
ion,  we  will  do  that, 
you  might  take  it  back  to  the 
ittee  on  Rules,  but  that  is  all 
I  have  faith  that  the  Committee 
;ules  would  come  up  with  a  rule 
that  would  at  least  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  offer  our  amendments. 

BuL  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other 
alternative.  This  is  all  bologna.  We 
ougnt  to  slice  it  Just  like  the  bologna 
thatjit  is.  It  is  a  sham;  we  shotild  not 
try  to  convince  the  American  people 
thatithis  is  serious  at  alL  It  is  not  It  is 
Just  $  game. 

wiat  we  really  ought  to  do  is  defeat 
the  committee's  resolution  and  all 
other  substitutes  made  in  order  be- 
cause they  do  not  really  deal  with  the 
problem. 
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us  go  back  and  let  \is  try  to  come 
up  with  a  bipartisan  resolution,  one 
thatfdoes  not  devastate  defense,  raise 
taxei  $18  billion  plus  another  $1.3  bU- 
lion  for  user  fees,  one  that  cuts  all  do- 
mestic programs  that  help  produce 
Jobs  but  raises  those  that  protect 
thoee  in  the  so-called  income  security 
area.  We  can  do  better  in  this  budget 
resolution  or  any  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion4 

I  t^ould  like  for  us  genuinely  to  try 
to  have  a  bipartisan  effort  that  does 
not  I  have  preconceived  conditions 
which  must  be  met. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  South 
Canfllna  and  I  might  come  up  with 
one.  We  might  not  get  enough  votes 
from  New  York  City  or  Los  Angeles  to 
go  along  with  it,  but  we  ought  to  give 
it  a  :shot.  We  do  not  have  that  here 
toda^. 

M#.  Speaker,  we  ought  to  beat  down 
this 'whole  proposition  and  begin  by 
defeating  the  previous  question  on  the 
rule. 

Mr.,  Speaker,  if  my  colleagues  are  confused 
by  all  this  poeturing  and  games  playing,  wel- 
come to  the  dub.  We  only  asked  for  one  thing 
early  in  the  process,  and  that  was  for  a  good- 
faith,  eerious  effort  in  forging  a  truly  btpaitean. 
workable  and  enforceable  budget  While  the 
chaiiStan's  initiai  reactton  was  positive,  tiw  rug 
was  ttven  inexplicably  pulled  out  from  utxler 
ttwt  effort  at  the  last  minute.  Instead  of  a 
chairsnan's  mark  from  wtiich  the  committee 
couki  work,  a  facetkMS  freeze  in  last  year's 
budget  was  put  f  onward  instead— fiardly  a  seri- 
ous working  document 

Ois  Budget  Committee  Republkxns  never- 
theless renewed  their  plea  for  a  bipartisan 
effort  based  on  a  chairman's  mark;  full  and 
enforceable  recondKatton  instruclkxis;  a  ban 
to  adH  ons  and  extraneous  matters  in  recort- 
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cMatton;  sflct  enforcement  of  spendhig  ceil- 
ings; and  si  restoration  of  sequestratton. 

I  ioined  jwHh  my  Republican  leader  a  week 
later  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  making  a  simi- 
lar plea  fdr  a  bipartisan  effort  grourtded  in 
strong  enfc  roement  procedures. 

Bui,  wNt  dkl  we  gel  for  all  our  good-faith 
overtures?  We  got  kk*ed  in  the  face,  to  put  it 
bhjntly.  Or  Budget  Committee  Republicans 
got  no  ad^^ance  copy  of  any  markup  resolu- 
tion; they  dkjn't  even  get  a  copy  of  ttw  pro- 
posed resekjtkxi  at  ttw  markup  meeting.  AH 
they  got  irBtead  was  a  single  sheet  of  paper 
with  a  suaimsry  tsble.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
were  sumfer  camp,  it  might  be  a  good  prank 
to  sfwrt  sheet  tfte  mirxxtty.  But  ttte  House  of 
Repreeent$tives  is  no  summer  camp,  and  ttw 
congressiofial  budget  process  is  no  place  for 
juvenile  hi{*i  jinks. 

Mr.  Sp^ker,  the  very  fact  that  the  budget 
process  so  far  this  year  tooks  more  like  a 
magical  mystery  tour  than  a  serious  fiscal  erv 
deavor  shouM  give  us  pause  to  corwMer  just 
wturt  it  is  we  are  doing  arxl  how  we  are  doing 
It  Ttie  very  fact  we  are  now  faced  with  a  njle 
that  kx)ks  more  like  a  mocking  mask  than  a 
rattonal  procedure  shouM  be  the  tipoff  that 
something  Is  dreadfully  wrong  with  the  way  we 
make  bunels.  Putting  sequestratkxi  up  front 
like  ttiis  npt  only  stands  ttie  process  on  its 
head  but  i^  just  plain  crazy  in  the  head. 

For  these  reesons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouU  se- 
riously urge  my  colleagues  on  both  skies  of 
the  aisle  to  vote  down  ttie  prevkxn  queslton 
on  this  rule  so  ttiat  tlie  genUeman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LattA]  can  offer  a  subetitute  rule  that 
t)egins  to  inject  a  little  sanity  into  ttiese  pro- 
ceedings. |n  the  first  place,  ttie  substitute  rule 
wouW  maMs  in  order  the  committee's  reported 
budget  resohjtkxi,  and  not  sequestratnn,  as 
ttie  base  resolutton  for  amendment  purposes. 
And,  ttie  rule  wouW  sWI  make  in  order  the 
same  four  substitutes  in  ttie  same  order  as 
ttie  preseitt  rule,  with  the  chairman's  substi- 
tute last  urtder  a  king-of-the^l  approach.  But, 
in  addtttoa  ttie  substitute  rule  wouM  permit 
the  genUesnan  from  Ohto  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  wfiatever  is  standing  at  ttie  end— an 
amendmei^  wtitoh  makes  some  necessary 
changes  is  our  budget  process  and  restores 
automalk:  ftequestralkxt. 

Briefly  stated,  ttioso  budget  process  reforms 
wouM  bar  extraneous  matter  in  reconcHistkxi 
bills;  provi^  strict  enforcement  of  both  outlay 
subaNocatfexw  at  the  committee  level,  and  of 
our  overal  spending  ceiling:  require  that  aN 
appropriations  bHIs  be  reported  before  any 
can  be  aonsMered  in  the  House;  subject 
short-term  continuing  eppropriatkxis  to  a  strict 
formula  as  to  contents;  subject  omnixis,  tong- 
term  contifiuing  resoiuttons  to  ttie  same  rules 
as  general  appropriattons  measures;  and  give 
ttie  PresklSnt  special  resdsston  authority  over 
kMig-term  CR's  whwh  coukl  only  be  reversed 
by  ttie  enactment  of  a  disapproval  resohJtkxi. 
As  I  mentioned  tiefore,  ttie  amendment  wouU 
also  fix  aiMomatic  sequestralxxi  by  replacing 
ttie  Compiler  GeneraTs  role  with  a  biparti- 
san commisston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  are  ttiose  wtio  argue 
ttiat  now  is  not  the  time  to  fix  the  budget  proc- 
ess. But  tn  budget  resolutnn  and  ttiis  rule 
are  suffici4nt  proof  ttist  we  can  wait  no  tonger. 
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Vote  down  the  previous  questton  and  for  the 
aubstituto  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  BuacHifKRl. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  quite  fitting  that  next 
Sunday  is  PaJm  Sunday.  Palm  Sunday, 
as  those  of  you  who  are  biblical  schol- 
ars and  acquainted  with  Christianity 
know,  is  the  day  when  Jesus  rode  into 
town;  He  was  welcomed  as  a  hero  and 
palms,  which  were  a  symtwl  of  victory 
and  praise,  were  laid  before  Him.  The 
next  week,  unfortunately.  He  was 
beaten,  mocked,  and  executed. 

So  today  we  wiU  l>egin  the  process  of 
praising  the  Democratic  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  next  week  and  for  the  rest  of 
this  term  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  will  l>e  abused,  mocked,  and  fi- 
nally executed. 

Probably,  to  stay  away  from  the 
edge  of  blasphemy,  we  ought  to  draw  a 
lietter  resolution,  and  we  ought  to  talk 
about  it  and  put  it  like  this:  "There's 
trouble  right  here  in  River  City;  It 
starts  with  t,'  that  rhymes  with  'b,' 
and  that  stands  for  'budget.'"  And  Just 
as  in  "The  Music  Man,"  the  way  in 
which  i>eople  learn  how  to  play  instru- 
ments is  to  pretend  they  are  playing 
them  and  hum.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  budget  resolution,  the  one  that  is 
being  presented  in  the  rule  today,  is 
exactly  that.  It  is  to  pretend  that  we 
are  dealing  with  the  budget,  and  to 
hum  a  song  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  budget  when  in  fact  we  are  doing 
neither.  Maybe  there  will  be  some 
mjrsterious  thing  that  happens,  but  I 
doubt  that  very  much. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  Speaker,  eloquently  pointed  ut 
the  difference  between  procedure  and 
substance.  Let  me  point  out  that  if 
there  is  a  lack  of  substance,  it  is  a  one- 
page  budget  document  and  the  sub- 
stance in  this  real  question  that  is 
before  us  today  is  what  was  defeated 
by  the  Rules  Committee.  The  sub- 
stance was  to  do  something  meaning- 
ful in  the  budget  process,  to  adopt 
something  that,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  pointed  out,  would  provide, 
if  these  additions  would  have  l>een 
granted  in  the  Rules  Committee,  that 
we  would  have  said  to  the  American 
people  that  this  budget  actually 
means  something,  that  it  is  not  pre- 
tending that  we  are  playing  a  budget, 
that  it  is  not  Just  humming  a  budget 
song,  it  is  truly  dealing  with  what  is 
America's  biggest  single  problem,  and 
that  is  the  deficit  and  how  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  spend  the  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

I  am  a  freshman.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
am  very  honored  to  have  served  on  the 
Budget  Committee.  There  were  a 
couple  of  occasions  when  I  thought  we 
honestly  were  going  to  Join  together 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  America, 
and  imf  ortimately— and  I  will  say  this 
happened   on   both   sides— we   broke 


down  into  partisan  rancor.  But  that  is 
not  the  way  to  deal  with  the  major 
problems  of  this  country,  and  the 
Rules  Committee  has  only  compoimd- 
ed  the  felony. 

We  need  to  do  something  about  this 
budget.  We  need  to  do  something 
alMut  the  deficit,  and  the  best  way 
that  we  can  commence  dealing  with 
these  problems  is  to  defeat  this  rule. 
We  need  to  go  back  to  the  Budget 
Conunlttee,  to  sit  down  there  and  hon- 
estly say  that  we  are  going  to  stop 
casting  partisan  stones  and  deal  with 
reality,  because  this  budget  that  is 
going  to  l>e  placed  l>efore  us  today  by 
the  majority  party  does  none  of  those 
things. 

This  budget  is  not  smoke  and  mir- 
rors, as  they  have  termed  the  Presi- 
dent's budget:  it  is,  frankly,  magic, 
mesmerizing,  mist  and  sleight  of 
hand.  It  does  not  even  qualify  as  any- 
thing which  is  as  tangible  as  smoke 
and  mirrors.  If  the  CBO  cannot  define 
the  impact  of  this  budget,  if  the  sub- 
stance, using  the  term  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  is  that  we 
have  designated  certain  groups,  cer- 
tain committees,  to  deal  with  the  prol>- 
lems  that  we  will  not  deal  with  as  a 
Budget  Committee,  then  I  wonder 
what  is  substance  up  here.  What  is  the 
essence  of  this  budget? 

I  would  say,  just  as  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  pointed  out.  that  it  is 
simply  a  political  statement,  and  if  it 
is  a  political  statement,  then  let  us 
quit  wearing  the  emperor's  new 
clothes  of  self-righteousness.  Let  us 
quit  dressing  up  and  coming  out  here 
and  telling  the  people  that  we  have  a 
budget  that  will  answer  everybody's 
needs,  that  we  have  a  budget  that  will 
meet  the  Oramm-Rudman  deadline, 
that  we  have  a  budget  that  is  every- 
thing to  everybody,  because  there  is 
no  one  in  this  House,  in  the  other 
body,  or  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  or 
out  in  the  50  States  who  honestly  be- 
lieves that  a  political  statement  is 
what  is  right  for  this  country.  You  can 
parade  it  before  us  and  we  can  nod  no 
and  we  can  nod  yes,  but  In  the  fiiuJ 
analysis  the  best  thing  for  this  coun- 
try is  to  defeat  this  rule  and  go  back  to 
the  Budget  Committee  and  have  ev- 
eryone say  once  and  for  all  that  we 
will  put  aside  our  partisan  hats  and  we 
will  go  out  and  do  what  is  best  for  this 
country,  because  what  is  being  done 
today,  if  we  adopt  this  rule,  is  not 
what  is  right  for  this  country.  It  may 
be  right  for  reelection,  it  may  be  right 
for  rhetoric,  but  it  is  wrong  for  the 
country. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  RocxBsl. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ut- 
terly urgent  that,  whatever  budget  we 
adopt,  we  adopt  a  budget  that  means 
something.  That  is  not  the  case  now. 

Last  year,  as  the  Members  will  recol- 
lect, we  went  through  this  practice,  we 


labored  and  we  perspired  through  the 
process  and  shouted  at  each  other, 
and  we  adopted  a  budget  proposal. 
And  what  hS4)pened?  We  waived  that 
budget  over  100  times  last  year,  and 
then,  as  a  final  insult  to  the  process, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  we  liuiped  all 
the  appropriations  bills  together  in 
one  giant  continuing  resoluticm, 
waived  the  budget  restrictions,  and 
passed  the  entire  appropriation  of  the 
United  States  in  one  continuing  reso- 
lution. We  pay  no  attention  to  this 
dociunent  that  we  are  debating.  It  is  a 
sham. 

What  the  Latta  amendment  would 
do,  if  the  Members  woud  give  us  a 
chance  to  offer  it.  is  to  make  the 
budget  means  something.  The  Ameri- 
can people  think  it  means  something. 
They  do  not  know  that  last  year  we 
waived  that  budget  act  this  many 
times.  There  are  four  pages  here,  with 
roughly  30  or  40  on  each  page,  where 
we  waived  the  budget  on  everything 
from  the  formation  of  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association  to  the  Gay  Head- 
Wampanoag  Claims  Settlement  Act 
and.  of  course,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion on  some  several  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Let  us  defeat  the  previous  question 
on  this  rule  so  that  the  Latta  amend- 
ment can  l>e  offered  so  as  to  make  the 
budget  mean  something  and  bind  this 
Congress  to  live  within  the  means  that 
we  say  we  are  going  to  live  within. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  gone 
through  a  long  procedure.  The  House 
now  is  going  through  the  procedure  of 
trying  to  adopt  some  sort  of  budget.  It 
does  not  matter  what  we  adopt  if  it 
does  not  mean  anything.  I  say  to  the 
Members,  if  we  mean  what  we  say,  let 
us  say  what  we  mean.  By  adopting  this 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  if  we 
defeat  the  previous  question,  we  will 
accomplish  that  purpose.  It  is  urgent 
that  we  do  it. 

Second,  let  me  say  something  about 
the  budget  Itself  at  this  point.  The  op- 
tions we  have  under  this  rule  are  not 
really  options  at  all.  The  options  of- 
fered to  us  are  a  severe  imllvable,  un- 
workable sequestration  that  no  one 
can  live  with.  We  would  rinuack  Amer- 
ica's economy,  America's  defense,  and 
all  the  programs  that  protect  Ameri- 
cans from  and  for  the  Government  So 
that  is  unworkable. 

Then  there  are  the  other  amend- 
ments which  I  think  will  not  solve  the 
problems.  We  have  no  real  option 
under  the  rule  that  has  been  reported 
by  the  Rules  Committee.  But  the 
Budget  Committee  proposal  is  an 
amendment  to  t>e  offered  on  the  floor 
under  the  rule.  It  is  an  amendment 
That  is  the  kind  of  respect  that  we 
have  under  otu:  procedure  for  the 
process  itself. 
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We  have  relegated  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's propoMl  to  an  amendment  to 
be  ottered  under  this  rule  on  the  floor. 
What  does  the  Democrat  proposal  do? 
And  let  me  say  parenthetically  that 
Rt^ubUeans  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
and  would  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  because  they  would  not  offer  a 
proposal  in  the  Budget  Committee  for 
us  to  muk.  from  until  the  last  day,  and 
then  offoed  no  explanation  of  a 
single,  one-page  trillion-dollar  budget. 
A  single  sheet  of  paper  they  offered  to 
us.  So  this  is  not  any  Republican,  bi- 
partisan pr(vx)sal:  this  is  a  literal 
Democrat  proposaL  Bear  that  in  mind. 

For  example,  this  proposal  of  the 
liberal  Democrats  proposes  to  raise 
American  taxes  by  $20  billion.  Seven- 
ty-three percent  of  Americans  do  not 
want  us  to  raise  taxes  to  solve  the  defi- 
cit problem.  Seventy-three  percent; 
three-fourths  of  the  American  people 
do  not  want  you  to  raise  their  taxes  to 
solve  the  deficit  problem.  They  want 
you  to  cut  spending;  that  is  what  they 
are  tdltaig  us  in  the  polls.  That  is  what 
our  party  stands  for.  It  is  not  to  raise 
those  taxes  and  yet.  that  is  the  pro- 
posal that  is  protected  under  this  rule. 

Paul  Voleker  said  as  late  as  last 
night,  "The  way  to  solve  America's 
trade  deficit  where  we  are  losing  oiir 
Jobs  is  to  cut  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit." Not  by  raising  taxes,  but  by  disci- 
pline. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  defeat  this 
rule  and  allow  us  to  offer  the  Latta 
amoidment  to  make  the  budget  mean 
something. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
ofipoaibixt  to  House  Resolution  139,  the  rule 
profiling  tor  consideration  of  the  budget  reso- 
hilian.  and  in  support  of  efforts  to  defeat  the 
prevtous  question  so  that  we  may  have  the 
opportunily  to  amend  ttiis  rule. 

The  Rules  Commitlee  has  made  in  order  all 
to  the  budget  resolution  ttiat 
requested  for  considerstion  except  the 
smendmetit  by  my  colleague  from  Ofiio.  Mr. 
Latta,  the  vice  chairman  of  ttw  Budget  Com- 
mMee.  His  amendment  appropriate^  would 
have  alowed  tiie  House  to  consider  long 
overdue  reforms  to  the  congressional  budget 


This  has  been  sn  area  of  corx»m  to  me  for 
a  number  of  years  because  it  is  dear  that  the 
cunenl  budget  process  does  not  work.  Missed 
budget  deadfcws  have  become  the  exception 
rattwr  than  the  njle.  House  rules  reganing  the 
budget  are  conlinuafly  waived,  preestablished 
budget  oeWngs  are  ignored,  and  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  process  has  been 
breached  levflng  the  Federal  Government 
and  Hs  $1  titton  budget,  to  run  on  automatic 
plot  Massive  omntMS  continuing  sppropria- 
lion.  aulhorizalion.  and  recondalion  bills  are 
loroed  upon  us  in  the  waning  days  of  every 
session  of  Congress.  The  choice  is  to  sdopt 
these  sN-enoonvassing  biHs  or  allow  our  Gov- 
smment  and  aH  its  functions  to  shut  down  and 


The  propoeed  Latta  budget  reforms  would 
InstM  some  type  of  dtodpline  to  the  Congress 


by  inaftuting  currentiy  nonexistent  alternatives 
to  laal  minute  omnibus  legislation.  It  would 
prevettt  the  hysteria  that  surrounds  the  House 
and  Senate  as  the  new  fiscal  year  draws  near 
with  liiile  or  no  authorization  or  appropriation 
legislapon  in  place. 

Thei  reforms  to  the  budget  process  I  advo- 
cste  s^e  even  more  sweeping  than  those  pro- 
posed t>y  Mr.  Latta.  A  complete  overtiaul  of 
the  ctfrent  budget  process  is  urgently  needed 
because  it  has  become  too  cumbersome  and 
obvioi^ly  just  doesn't  work. 

Wh^t  I  propose  is  to  first,  abolish  the 
Budget  Committees,  which  have  only  added 
an  uniiecessary  level  of  bureaucracy  to  the  al- 
ready bureaucratized  Congress.  They  serve 
merely  as  source  for  posturing  on  the  budget 
priorities  of  ttie  two  parties  and  their  months 
of  heflings  and  debate  are  for  the  most  part 
igrHxa<l  later  in  the  year  wtien  the  real  authori- 
zattoniand  appropriation  decisions  are  made. 

Second,  we  shoukl  place  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmefit  on  a  2-year  budget  cyde  that  woukl 
aHow  fie  Congress  to  catch  up  with  the  back- 
log oflbudgetary  matters  and  give  us  a  more 
realistik  chance  to  fulfill  our  fiscal  responsibil- 
ities sad  meet  our  deadlines. 

ArKl|tt)ird,  I  tMlieve  the  Appropriations  and 
Ways  ;  arxl  Means  Committee  shoukl  work 
more  ctosely  togetfier  to  provide  statements 
of  revenues  and  outlays  that  will  provide  us 
with  benchmarics  from  which  to  begin  our 
work,  arxl  measure  our  progress,  in  making 
budgetary  decisions. 

These  are  the  main  reforms  I  propose,  but  I 
believe  Mr.  Latta  is  on  course  with  those  in- 
cluded in  his  package  of  amerximents.  He 
seeks  to  provide  some  method  of  enforce- 
ment to  legislative  budget  targets  and  im- 
poses muctvneeded  restictiorfs  on  omnibus 
spending  legislatx>n.  It's  unfortunate  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  prevented  the  offering 
of  his  proposals. 

The  Rules  Committee  over  the  last  few 
months  has  established  a  dangerous  pattern 
of  reporting  to  the  House  rules  governing  the 
consi(|9ratk>n  of  legislatk>n  that  more  often 
tfian  not  limit  the  amount  of  detrate  on  impor- 
tant issues,  prevents  the  offering  of  key 
amendments,  such  as  we  see  today,  and 
waive  many  of  ttie  rules  ttiat  have  been 
adopted  by  tfie  Members  of  ttie  House. 

Today  is  anottier  example  of  the  Rules 
Comnittee  limiting  tfie  amount  of  debate  on 
amendments  arxj  prohitMting  the  offering  of  a 
very  relevant  and  timely  amendment  to  ttie 
budget  process.  These  continuing  practrces  by 
the  leMership  of  the  House  usurp  the  rights 
of  tfie'minority  Members  of  this  House  and  ef- 
fectivaly  restrict  our  ability  to  represent  the 
Ameri^n  people  we  were  elected  to  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
ttie  pi^vnous  question  so  that  we  can  amend 
ttie  Tute  that  is  before  us  to  alk>w  for  the  con- 
skierallnn  of  the  Latta  amendments.  Our  ef- 
forts today  will  also  send  a  signal  to  ttie 
House  leadership  that  Memt)ers  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  are  sick  and  tired  of  restrictnns 
tfiat  hbve  been  imposed  upon  us  that  hinder 
our  riMits  to  fully  participate  in  ttie  congres- 
skxialTlegislative  process. 

Mr.  pRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukijiike  to  comment  on  the  inclusion  in  the 
rule  of  a  waiver  of  the  third  sentence  of 
clause  8  of  House  mle  XXIII  against  conskler- 
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atkm  of  thf  amendments 
the  rule. 

The  third  sentence  of  clause  8  of  House 
rule  XXIII  j  prohibits  consideration  of  "an 
amendment  to  a  concurrent  resolutk>n  on  ttie 
budget  *  *!  *  whteh  changes  the  amount  of 
ttie  appropriate  level  of  the  publk:  debt  set 
forth  in  the  concunent  resolutkxi  as  reported." 

The  language  of  the  prohibition  in  oile  XXIII 
is  somewti^t  ambiguous  in  Interpreting  its  ap- 
plicatton  to  this  year's  conskleration  of  ttie 
congressional  budget  since  the  underlying  res- 
olutk>n  made  In  order  by  the  mle  is  not  the 
committee-flaported  resolution. 

In  past  years,  the  applKatkxi  of  the  rule 
XXIII  prohibition  to  consideratton  of  amend- 
ments was  dear,  since  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration was  the  committee^eported  resolu- 
tx>n.  Consequently,  an  amendment  to  a  con- 
current reaolutk>n  on  the  budget  was  an 
amendment  to  the  concurrent  resolution  as  re- 
ported t>y  the  Budget  Committee.  It  vras  dear 
that  the  resokitton  being  amended  was  the 
committee-flBported  resokitton  and,  conse- 
quently, changes  in  the  pubHc  debt  level  set 
forth  in  ttut  resolution  were  inappropriate  in 
accordance  with  mle  XXIII. 

This  yearns  situatkxi  shouM  be  distinguished 
from  past  years.  Ttie  House  will  not  be  con- 
sklering  the  committee-reported  resdutkxi  as 
the  underlytng  measure.  Despite  this  distinc- 
tkxi,  it  is  probably  appropriate  to  be  cautxHJS 
and  waive  the  prohiiiitkxi  in  light  of  ttie  ambi- 
guity in  House  mies.  But,  in  other  similar  situa- 
tk>ns,  I  suggest  ttiat  such  a  waiver  may  not  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  tO  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Miafcn,]. 

Mr.  MOCHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Spekker,  I  hold  in  my  hand  here 
a  document  entitled,  "Congressional 
History  of  Spending,"  and  it  offers  sta- 
tistics year  by  year  on  the  congression- 
al budget  process  since  1976,  and  year 
by  year  the  failures  of  the  Congress 
are  there  for  all  to  see.  The  opportun- 
ism, the  pettiness,  the  unwillingness  or 
inability  to  rise  above  partisanship 
and  we  Republicans  share  part  of  the 
blame  with  the  Democrats.  We  all 
failed  but  the  Democratic  leadership 
bears  most  of  the  responsibility. 

Specific  Edly,  in  1985,  the  deficit  was 
$181  billi>n.  actually  it  was  $212.  In 
1986,  the  first  resolution  said  there 
would  be  a  deficit  of  $171  billion.  The 
actual  deficit  was  $220  billion.  Now,  if 
a  plumber  were  this  bad  at  his  job,  we 
would  all  pe  up  to  our  hips  in  water. 

Now  w^  have  Iief ore  us  a  budgetary 
masterpiece  of  misrepresentation.  The 
culmlnatmg  event  in  this  long  series  of 
congressional  debacles,  the  Budget 
Committee's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  The  real  budget  process,  let  us 
face  it,  has  been  dead  for  several  years 
now.  We  Just  have  not  had  the  hones- 
ty to  give  it  a  decent  burial  and  begin 
again.      1 

We  are  not  kidding  anyone  around 
here;  it  is  all  political  from  the  road 
shows  to  the  media  events  to  the  one- 


page  budgets,  to  the  rule  requiring  a 
vote  on  the  President's  budget  and  the 
creation  of  a  sequestered  budget.  It  is 
all  politics. 

I  might  remind  my  Democratic 
friends,  primarily  over  here,  how  you 
were  so  insistent  on  taking  away  the 
normal  budget  presentation  authority 
of  the  President  and  putting  it  right 
here  in  oxu-  laps.  That  we  would  be 
forced  to  come  up  with  our  own 
budget  process. 

Frankly,  except  for  a  couple  of  years 
from  its  adoption,  we  have  been  nm- 
lUng  and  hiding  from  it  for  years. 
Frankly,  this  year,  you  all  refused  to 
even  talk  about  it.  You  refused  to  com- 
promise. You  took  the  President's  all 
around  the  country,  but,  frankly,  your 
own  budget,  you  will  not  nm  right 
around  the  Capitol  Building  here. 
There  is  a  conspiracy  of  silence  about 
the  whole  thing.  I  guess  to  give  you 
some  idea  about  the  seriousness  with 
which  this  budget  was  put  together, 
let  the  record  show  that  in  Its  original 
form  it  consisted,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  of  one  page.  One  page,  and  that 
was  quickly  waived  before  the  faces  of 
our  Republican  Members. 

Do  you  believe  as  I  do  that  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  physics  that  there  is 
no  second  place?  That  the  superpower 
that  does  not  stay  at  the  cutting  edge 
is  doomed?  Well,  then  be  aware  that 
according  to  OMB  the  Democratic 
budget  would  require  that  the  Fermi 
Lab  in  my  home  State  of  Illinois  would 
suffer  substantial  cutbacks  and  that 
the  Stanford  linear  accelerator  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  continuous  electron  ac- 
celerator in  Virginia  would  suffer  the 
same  fate?  The  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  needed  for  the  single  most 
important  project  of  the  nuclear  age, 
the  superconducting  super  collider 
would  not  be  available  at  all?  This 
budget  rejects  funding  for  the  Clean 
Coal  Technology  Program,  which  is 
designed  to  both  find  solutions  to  the 
acid  rain  problem  and  find  more  uses 
for  the  high-sulf xu  coal  of  the  type  we 
produce  back  in  my  home  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Nowhere  does  this  budget  chill  the 
very  marrow  of  our  bones  more  than 
its  attack  on  our  national  security. 
The  savage  cuts  imposed  on  national 
security  under  this,  the  first  budget  of 
our  new  Speaker,  are  nothing  less 
than  the  Texas  chain  saw  massacre.  It 
looks  as  if  a  chain  saw  was  used  to 
make  these  cuts.  This  budget  would 
mean  that  for  3  straight  years  now  the 
defense  budget  of  our  country  will  be 
cut  in  real  terms.  I  will  tell  you,  if  a 
foreign  power  attempted  to  do  to  our 
national  security  what  this  budget 
would  do.  it  would  be  cause  for  our 
breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations  at 
the  very  least. 

It  is  almost  tmnecessary  to  add  that 
this  budget  calls  for,  as  the  gentleman 
preceding  in  the  well  pointed  out,  $18 
billion    of    increases    in    taxes.    We 


become  so  used  to  our  Democratic 
friends  calling  for  more  taxes  that  it 
frankly  no  longer  shocks  us.  To  call  it 
a  purely  political  document  in  a  sense 
is  to  dignify  it,  because  politics  in  this 
country  at  least  has  some  connection 
with  the  give  and  take  of  open  and 
honest  debate. 

I  guess  in  one  sense  I  pity  the  many 
responsible  Democrats  who  have  had 
to  s\4>port  this  thing  out  of  a  sense  of 
party  loyalty.  You  deserve  l>etter  than 
this,  and  In  my  judgment,  we  aU  de- 
serve something  better  than  this. 

I  am  urging  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  previous  question  at  the 
time  the  question  is  put  so  that  we  can 
substitute  therein  some  real  meaning 
reforms  in  the  whole  process  as  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, if  the  budget  process  is  ever 
going  to  work,  that  we  take  action 
now.  I  urge  a  vote  against  the  previous 
question  to  make  that  in  order. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  a  letter  that  has  been  delivered  to 
the  chairman,  with  a  copy  to  me,  a 
copy  to  the  Speaker,  and  a  copy  to  our 
minority  leader,  from  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America.  I 
want  especially  to  call  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  Members  who  come 
from  producing  oil  States.  It  says: 

Dkar  Chaikmah  Gray:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  the  House  Budget  Committee 
proposal  for  fiscal  1988  contains  some 
rather  ■•creative"  Ideas  on  how  to  Increase 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR)  fill 
rate  at  no  cost  to  taxpayers. 

As  we  understand  the  proposal,  a  percent- 
age of  all  oil  purchased  by  domestic  refiners 
would  t>e  diverted  by  law  to  the  SPR  at  re- 
finers' expense.  That  oil  would  he  added  to 
and  considered  a  part  of  the  SPR  and  refin- 
ers would  carry  the  burden  of  It*  full  cosbs. 
In  the  event  a  draw-down  of  the  SPR  was 
ordered,  refiners  would  be  given  Iwick  their 
oil  In  proportion  to  what  they  had  been  re- 
quired to  donate. 

Were  this  not  In  writing,  we  would  not 
have  believed  It.  But  since  a  majority  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  accepted  It  as  legiti- 
mate national  policy,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  comment  on  it. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Association 
of  America  Is  the  national  association  repre- 
senting the  nation's  Independent  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas  producers.  By  definition, 
our  members  are  producers,  with  little  or  no 
interest  In  refining,  transportation  or  mar- 
keting. Therefore,  we  will  not  beg  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  this  proposal  Is  con- 
fiscation of  refiners'  property  without  com- 
pensation. They  are  capable  of  addressing 
that  Issue. 

What  we  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
is  the  adverse  impact  this  would  have  on  the 
UwS.  petroleum  producing  industry— an  in- 
dustry already  In  steep  decline. 

Apparently  the  Committee  believes  refin- 
ers would  simply  pass  costs  associated  with 
their  contribution  to  the  SPR  through  to 
consumers.  That  argument  may  l)e  partially 
true  as  to  the  gasoline  portion  of  the  crude 
oil  barreL  since  gasoline  has  very  little  com- 
petition as  a  fuel.  But  much  of  the  remain- 


der of  the  Itarrel— heating  oil  and  industrial 
fuels— compete  head-to-head  with  natural 
gas,  coal  and  electricity  In  a  very  price-sensi- 
tive market.  In  addition,  imported  prod- 
ucts—especially gasoline— would  limit  fur- 
ther the  ability  of  domestic  refiners  to  in- 
crease their  prices.  Thus,  we  think  our  fears 
are  well  founded  that  pressure  on  refiner 
margins  would  lead  to  lower  net-lMCks  to 
producers  in  the  form  of  lower  wellhead 
prices.  In  tact.  If  refiner  costs  coxild  not  l>e 
passed  through  to  consimiers  and  liecause 
they  are  powerless  to  lower  net-backs  to  for- 
eign producers,  the  full  cost  of  this  proposal 
would  fall  on  domestic  producers,  especially 
Independents. 

At  a  time  when  the  domestic  petroleum 
Industry  is  In  one  of  Its  most  serious  eco- 
nomic declines  In  history,  this  is  a  most  in- 
appropriate action  which  most  surely  will 
further  that  decline. 

We  urge  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  recall  this 
budget  resolution  to  your  Committee  to  cor- 
rect this  mistake.  Absent  that,  we  will  be 
urging  Members  of  the  House  to  vote  no. 
Sincerely, 

H.B.  ScoGGHTS,  Jr. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sat  over  here  for 
the  last  half  an  hour  and  listened  to 
this  argimient  from  the  minority  side. 
I  have  heard  the  budget  compared 
with  chicken  and  eggs  and  Texas 
chain  saws  and  one  thing  or  another. 
Quite  frankly,  that  would  be  amusing 
if  this  were  not  such  a  serious  matter. 

We  instituted  a  Budget  Impound- 
ment Act  back  in  1974  in  this  House  to 
bring  some  sort  of  rhyme  and  reason 
to  our  fiscal  policy.  We  Democrats  on 
the  Budget  Committee  have  worked 
hard  and  long  this  year  and  in  prior 
years  Ijecause,  quite  frankly,  the 
American  people  have  shown  the  con- 
fidence in  us  to  give  us  the  right  to 
govern  in  the  two  legislative  bodies. 

Because  of  this  confidence,  we  must 
come  up  with  a  budget,  and  that  we 
have  done.  We  are  to  be  criticized  by 
those  who  would  not  even  come  forth 
with  their  own  budget.  This  is  Just  a 
complete  sham,  because  even  if  the 
minority  were  to  prevail  on  the  matter 
of  the  failure  of  the  previous  question, 
a  point  of  order  would  lie  against  the 
changes  that  Mr.  Latta  wishes  to 
make. 


a  1140 

So  that  is  not  going  to  be  possible. 
We  might  as  well  forget  about  that. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  consider  the 
substance.  Well,  I  would  like  for  some- 
one to  tell  me  where  any  substance  is 
on  the  other  side,  because  they  have 
not  even  l>een  willing  to  produce  their 
own  budget.  They  do  not  want  to 
produce  their  own  budget.  They  do 
not  want  to  vote  for  the  President's 
budget. 

The  minority  leader  Just  got  up  here 
a  few  minutes  ago  and  said  it  was  a 
shame  that  we  had  cut  the  Pentagon's 
budget,  that  it  was  a  shame  we  had  cut 
from  the  domestic  programs  and  that 
it  was  a  shame  that  we  had  called  for 
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rerenuM,  even  though  they  are  less 
than  what  the  President  wanted;  but 
yet  he  thinks  they  have  some  miracle 
to  balance  the  budget. 

Well,  Mr.  £4?eaker.  If  no  one  is  going 
to  cut  the  domestic  side  of  the  budget 
and  no  one  is  going  to  cut  the  defense 
side  of  the  budget  and  you  are  not 
going  to  come  up  with  some  additional 
revenues.  I  would  like  to  know  where 
in  the  devil  you  are  going  to  get  the 
revenues  or  the  cuts  to  balance  the 
budget. 

The  only  thing  the  minority  has 
done  is  moan  and  groan  and  complain 
in  the  last  3  months.  We  on  two  occa- 
sions in  the  Budget  Committee  invit- 
ed, requested,  begged,  almost,  our 
ehairman  did.  the  minority  to  come 
with  us  in  a  spirit  of  nonpartisanshlp 
to  produce  a  budget  for  this  great 
country  of  ours.  They  came,  they 
faOed.  One  time  they  voted  "present." 
The  other  time,  not  one  time  did  they 
offer  one  ammdment.  not  one  time 
did  they  offer  a  budget,  so  all  of  this 
moaning  and  groaning  is  a  sham,  too. 

What  do  we  have  to  hang  our  hat  on 
this  morning?  What  you  have  to  hang 
your  hat  on  is  a  responsible  Democrat- 
ic majority  in  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives who  v>polnted  a  responsible 
Donocratlc  majority  on  the  Budget 
Committee  who  have  come  up  with  a 
responsible  budget  for  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  that  makes  cuts  where 
they  are  needed,  asks  for  additional 
revenues  less  than  what  the  President 
asked  for  to  bring  some  rhyme  and 
reason  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Bfr.  ^>eaker.  I  ask  that  you  vote  for 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  241,  najrs 
174.  not  voting  18.  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  4«] 

YEAS-241 

Aekenaaii 

Bate* 

BorAl 

AkBkk 

BeOeiaon 

Boaoo 

Alqamder 

Bemwtt 

Boucher 

Andenon 

Bennmn 

Boxer 

AiMrcws 

Btaoi 

Brennan 

AaUiony 

BUbny 

BrookK 

ApplecUe 

Bocgi 

Brown  (CA> 

AmbUb 

Boland 

Bruce 

Mktm 

Boner  (TN> 

Brymnt 

AuCnin 

Boalor(MI) 

Buatammnte 

Bunutl 

Booker 

Byron 

(CA) 


Chkppeii 

Clarke 

Clay     I 

CoeUio^ 

Colem^i  (TX) 

ColUns 

Cooper 

Dardezi 

deUO^na 

DeFait) 

Delluoai 

Derrlcl 

Dicka 

DlnteU 

Dtxon 

DonneMy 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Oowne 

Durbiii 

Dwyer 

Dynial  r 

Dyaon 

Early 

Eckart 

Edi 

EnslM 

Espy 

Evana 

FaaoeU 

Fazio 

Feichai  i 

Flake 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

FOcUet^ 

Foley 

Ford  (Id) 

Pord(ltJ) 

Frank 

Frost    I 

Oarcia 

Oaydos! 

Gejdenton 

Oephanlt 

Oibboni 

OUckmim 

Oonsalts 

Oordon 

Orant 

Gray  (O.) 

Gray  (I  A) 

Ouarini 

HaU(OI) 

HaU(T  O 

HamilUn 

Harris 

Hatchei 

Hawkini 

Hayes  (  D 

Hayes  (|A) 

Hetner  i 

Hertel  I 

Hochbilieckner 

Howard 

Hoyer 


Hubbard 

Huduiby 

Huches 

HuUo 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (8D) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA> 

Lehman  (FL> 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

LewU(OA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

BlaUui 

Mavroules 

HazEoU 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHUKh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mlume 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montcomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelaon 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (DT) 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

NAYS-174 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Diddnson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emenon 

Erdreich 

FaweU 


Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

RahaU 

Rancel 

Ray 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

SUttery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solaiz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

SwUt 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

Ddall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vladoaky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


Fields 

Fish 

Frencel 

Gallegly 

Oallo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Oingrich 

Ooodling 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hammersehmldt 

Hansen 

Hastert 

HeHey 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 


Horton 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (CT  i 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewto(CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

LighUoot 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Don4ld 

Lungren 

Made 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandleas 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 


Annunzio 

Bevill 

Can- 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 
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McKinney 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

MlUer  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pasbayan 

Petri 

Porter 

PuraeU 

QuiUen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saiki 

Saxton     ' 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 


Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
SwindaU 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
WoU 
Wortley 
Wylie 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (PL) 


NOT  VOTING— 18 


Daniel 

DioGuardi 

Kemp 

Upinski 

Uoyd 


D  1200 


Ridge 

Roemer 

Schuette 

Snowe 

Towns 

Wilson 


The  Cl^rk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  iirote: 


Mr.  Mica 
Mr.    H( 

from  "yei 

So   the 
dered. 

The 
nounced 

The  S] 
Gray  of 
the  resoli 

The  quj 
Speaker 


or,  with  Mr.  Kemp  against. 
iRTON    changed    his    vote 
'  to  "nay." 
previous   question   was  or- 


lult   of    the    vote    was    an- 
1  above  recorded. 

pro  tempore  (Mr. 
lois).  The  question  is  on 
Mon. 

stion  was  taken;   and  the 
tempore  atmounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LA'fTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  tl|e  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vo^  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  anl  there  were— yeas  241.  nays 
168,  not  vdting  24,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  47] 

yKAS-241 

Ackennan 

Boggs 

Carper 

Akaka 

Boland 

Chapman 

Alexander 

Boner  (TN) 

Chappell 

Anderson 

Bonior  (MI) 

Clarke 

Andrews 

Bonker 

Clay 

Anthony 

Borski 

Coelho 

Applegate 

Bosco 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Aspln 

Boucher 

Collins 

Atkins 

Boxer 

Cooper 

Barnard 

Brennan 

Coyne 

Bates 

Brooks 

Darden 

Beilenson 

Brown  (CA) 

delaOatza 

Bennett 

Bruce 

DeFazio 

Herman 

Bryant 

Dellums 

BevUl 

Byron 

Derrick 

Biaggi 

CampbeU 

Dicks 

BUbray 

Cardin 

DingeU 

DUon 

Kennedy 

Ray 

Donnelly 

Kennelly 

Dorgan  (WD) 

Klldee 

Robinson 

Dowdy 

Klecika 

Rodino 

Downey 

Kolter 

Roe 

DurWn 

Kostmayer 

Rose 

Dwyer 

LaFaloe 

Dymally 

Irsnrastrr 

Rowland  (OA) 

Dyson 

I^ntos 

Roybal 

Early 

Leath(TZ) 

Russo 

Bckart 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sabo 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Savage 

English 

l^lMMl 

Sawyer 

Erdreich 

LeTtn(MI) 

Scheuer 

Evy 

Levine  (CA) 

Schroeder 

Bvaia 

Lewis  (OA) 

Schumer 

FasceU 

Lowry(WA) 

Sharp 

Fasio 

Luken,  Thomas 

Sikorski 

Petghan 

MacKay 

Sisisky 

Flake 

Manton 

Skaggs 

FUppo 

Markey 

Skelton 

Florio 

Martinez 

Slattery 

FocUetta 

Matsui 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Foley 

Mavroules 

Smith  (FL) 

Ford  (MI) 

MaaoU 

Smith  (lA) 

FOrd(TN) 

MeCurdy 

S<dan 

Frank 

WirHlHh 

Spratt 

Frost 

McMlUen(MD) 

StOermain 

Oarda 

Mfume 

Staggers 

Oaydos 

Miller  (CA) 

StaUings 

Oejdenson 

MineU 

Stark 

Gibbons 

Moakley 

Stenholm 

OUckman 

MoUohan 

Stokes 

Oonsalez 

Montgotnery 

Stratton 

Gordon 

Moody 

Studds 

Orant 

Morrisim(CT) 

Swift 

Oray(IL) 

Mraadi 

Synar 

Gray  (PA) 

Murphy 

TaUon 

Ouarini 

Murtha 

Tausln 

Hall  (OH) 

Nagle 

Thomas  (GA) 

Hall  (TZ) 

Natcher 

Torres 

Hamlltnn 

Neal 

TorriceUi 

Harris 

Nelson 

Towns 

Hatcher 

Nichols 

Traflcant 

Hawkins 

Nowak 

Trailer 

Hayes  (IL) 

Dakar 

UdaU 

Hayes  (LA) 

Oberstar 

Valentine 

Hefner 

Obey 

Vento 

Hertel 

Olin 

VIsdoaky 

Hochbrueekner 

Ortiz 

Volkmer 

Howard 

Owens  (NY) 

Walgren 

Hoyer 

Owens  (UT) 

Watkins 

Hubbard 

PanetU 

Waxman 

Patterson 

Weiss 

Hughes 

Pease 

Wheat 

Hutto 

Penny 

Whitten 

Jenkins 

Pepper 

Williams 

Johnson  (SD) 

Perkins 

Wise 

Jones  (NO 

Pickett 

Wolpe 

Jones  (TN) 

Fickle 

Wyden 

Jontz 

Price  (IL) 

Yates 

Kantorakl 

Price  (NO 

Yatron 

RahaU 

Kaitmyr^*^ 

Rangel 
NAY8-168 

Archer 

Courter 

Hansen 

Anney 

Craig 

Hastert 

Bsrtham 

Crane 

Hefley 

Baker 

Dannemeyer 

Henry 

BaUenger 

Daub 

Herger 

Bartlett 

Davis  (IL) 

HUer 

Barton 

Davis  (MI) 

HoUoway 

Bateman 

DeLay 

Hopkins 

Bentley 

DeWine 

Horton 

Beteuter 

Dickinson 

Hunter 

nitraUs 

Daraan(CA) 

Hyde 

BlUey 

Dreier 

Inhofe 

Boehlert 

Duncan 

Ireland 

Boulter 

Edwards  (OK) 

Jacobs 

Broomfteld 

bnerson 

Jeffonto 

Brown  (CO) 

FaweU 

Kasich 

Buechner 

Fields 

Kolbe 

Bunning 

Fish 

Konnyu 

Burton 

Frenael 

Kyi 

GaUegly 

lAConumlQO 

Chandler 

OaUo 

Latte 

Cheney 

Gekas 

Leach  (lA) 

dinger 

OUman 

Lent 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant  to  House  Resolution  139  and  rule 
XXm,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, H.  Con.  Res.  93. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Oephardt  for.  with  Mr.  Schuette 
against. 

Mr.  Mica  for,  with  Mr.  Kemp  against 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  during  roll- 
call  No.  45.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  SCIENCE,  RESEARCH 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SCIENCE.  SPACE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO  SIT 
THURSDAY.  APRIL  9.  1987, 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research,  and 
Technology  be  permitted  to  sit  tomor- 
row while  the  House  is  in  session 
during  the  S-mlnute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


n  THK  COKMRm  or  THB  WHtnS 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  93)  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1988.  1989,  and  1990.  with  Mr. 
Natcheb  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  139.  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  concurrent  resolution  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gbay]  will  be  recognized  for  2 
hours  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  will  be  recognized  for  2 
hours. 

After  opening  statements  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Chair  will  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
KiHs]  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  for  1  hour  each  to  control 
debate  on  economic  goals  and  policies. 
After  this  2  hours  of  debate  has  been 
consumed  or  yielded  back,  the  Chair 
will  recognize  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  to  control  the  re- 
mainder of  their  4  hours  of  debate. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  is  the  day  of 
reckoning  on  the  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  fiscal  year  1988.  You 
have  before  you  a  group  of  resoluUrais 
that  offer  you  a  choice,  in  the  clearest 
possible  terms,  for  the  direction  in 
which  you  wish  our  Nation  to  go  in 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1, 
and  in  the  years  following  that. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  worked 
diligently  for  the  past  3  months  to 
produce  a  resolution  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs-Mack  deficit  reduction  law. 
Even  though  we  have  had  no  coopera- 
tion in  this  effort  from  the  White 
House,  and  even  though  th  Republi- 
can members  of  the  committee  refused 
to  participate  in  the  actual  drafting, 
we  have  produced  a  budget  that  does 
so— and  does  it  equitably  and  fairly. 
The     budget    we     are     presenting 

achieves  more  real,  permanent  deficit 
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reduction  than  any  other  that's  been 
suggested  this  year— including  the 
President's.  Our  budget  will  lower  the 
defldt  by  $38.2  billion.  That's  almost 
twice  as  much  in  real,  permanent  defi- 
cit reduction  as  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  says  the  President's 
budget  contains. 

And.  our  budget  will  meet  the  deficit 
level  of  $108  billion  mandated  by 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings-Maclc.  In 
fact,  the  deficit  imder  our  resolution 
would  be  $107.6  billion.  $400  million 
under  the  target  and  $200  million 
lower  than  the  President's  deficit. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  this  body 
should  understand  the  full  implica- 
tions of  our  budget  and  the  President's 
and  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  them. 
You  also  will  get  a  chance  to  vote  on 
budget  proposals  offered  by  Mr.  Dan- 
iimxmt  and  by  the  Congressional 
BlaA  Caucus. 

However,  it  is  interesting  that  when 
we  went  to  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
minority  party  did  not  present  its  own 
alternative  budget  for  consideration 
by  the  full  House.  Since  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee did  not  propose  the  President's 
budget  for  adoption  in  the  committee, 
I  can  only  assimie  that  the  members 
of  the  minority  party  now  realize  that 
the  committee  budget  is  the  best  alter- 
native. 

And  why  is  our  budget  the  best?  Be- 
cause in  contrast  to  the  President,  we 
made  the  hard  choices.  We  achieved 
more  deficit  reduction,  we  set  prior- 
ities, we  made  suire  that  those  pro- 
grams essential  to  America's  future  re- 
ceived adequate  funding  and  that 
those  less  essential  would  be  reduced. 

For  example,  the  President  proposed 
to  cut  education  funding  by  28  percent 
overall,  and  student  aid  for  higher 
education  by  45  percent. 

To  that,  the  committee  said  no. 

The  President  cut  Pell  Grants  by  31 
percent,  eliminated  the  Work  Study 
Program,  eliminated  supplemental 
education  opportunity  grants,  and  cut 
guaranteed  student  loans  by  over  $1.8 
billion.  His  budget  would  eliminate 
student  aid  for  over  1.S  million  Ameri- 
can students. 

Our  budget  provides  full  funding  for 
education  and  these  programs. 

In  health  care,  the  President's 
budget  would  cut  Medicare  by  $5.1  bil- 
lion and  Medicaid  by  $1.4  bUlion.  thus 
placing  an  awesome  burden  on  the 
health  of  oxix  elderly  and  our  poor. 

It  would  increase  Medicare  premi- 
ums by  40  percent,  malte  the  elderly 
wait  longer  to  get  on  the  Medicare 
rolls,  and  cut  lienefits  for  the  disabled. 

We  in  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget  said  no  to  those  priorities. 

Our  budget  assures  health  protec- 
tion for  the  elderly  and  poor.  It  pro- 
vides full  funding  for  low-income, 
high-priority  programs.  It  achieves 
some  savings  In  Medicare,  but  not  at 
the  cost  of  health  care  for  the  elderly. 


Tne  President's  budget  calls  for 
drastic  reductions  in  community  devel- 
opment block  grants:  it  would  elimi- 
nate subsidized  housing,  rural  develop- 
ment loans,  urban  development  action 
grants,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  rural  housing  loans,  mass 
transit  operating  assistance,  housing 
for  the  elderly,  and  farm  ownership 
loani. 

Tw  Committee  on  the  Budget  said 
those  are  the  wrong  priorities.  We 
took  another  direction. 

Our  budget  makes  some  Judicious  re- 
ductions in  some  of  these  programs, 
whil^  fully  funding  others,  like  rural 
hou^ng.  But  we  rejected  the  Presi- 
dent^ plan  to  eliminate  such  programs 
as  tommunity  development  block 
grants  and  mass  transit. 

Th^  President's  budget  would  cut 
$950  million  from  antidrug  programs 
that  iwe  initiated  bipartisanly  only  last 
year 'to  deal  with  this  menace.  That 
would  wreak  havoc  in  our  society, 
ruining  lives  and  increasing  crime. 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  said 
"no"  to  that  proposal.  Therefore,  our 
budget  restores  the  cuts  made  in  the 
war  against  drugs  and  drug  abuse  and 
provides  $4.1  billion  for  drug  law  en- 
forcement, drug  prevention,  drug 
treatment  and  education  programs 
aimed  at  stopping  the  use  of  drugs  in 
our  apciety. 
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Tht  President's  budget  would  cut 
medical  care  for  veterans  by  $171  mil- 
lion, increase  the  fees  for  Veterans' 
Administration  housing  loans  by  250 
percent,  and  even  cut  veterans'  burial 
benefits.  We  said  that  is  the  wrong 
policy  for  those  who  have  defended 
our  freedoms. 

Our  budget  provides  full  funding  for 
veterins'  programs  and  full  cost-of- 
livlnf  adjustments  for  veterans'  com- 
pensation and  pensions.  Our  budget 
also  assumes  a  full  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment, which  is  estimated  at  4.1 
percent,  for  all  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents in  January  of  1988. 

Our  budget  also  provides  adequate 
fimding  for  emergency  priority  pro- 
grams in  areas  like  AIDS  research, 
homelessness,  welfare  reform,  training 
for  displaced  workers,  smd  children's 
health  programs. 

We  agreed  with  the  President  that 
AIE>3  research  should  have  a  high  pri- 
ority, but  our  budget  provides  $436 
million  more  for  these  activities  than 
his  does.  We  agreed  with  the  President 
that  homelessness  is  a  national  trage- 
dy, but  our  budget  provides  $550  mil- 
lion ^ore  to  relieve  this  problem  than 
does  !his  budget.  We  agreed  with  the 
President  that  our  welfare  sjrstem 
needf  drastic  reform.  Our  budget  pro- 
vides funds  for  welfare-related  Job 
training  programs.  But  it  requires  that 
the  \felf are  reform  package  will  not  in- 
crease the  deficit. 
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We  agfeed  with  the  President  that 
fimding  fe  needed  to  retrain  dislocated 
workers.  Our  budget  will  accommodate 
that  funding.  In  addition,  our  budget 
provides  Additional  tands  to  improve 
children's  education,  health,  and  wel- 
fare.       1 

For  example,  whereas  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  would  reduce  handi- 
capped education,  our  budget  would 
increase  i  fimding  above  the  current 
level.  We  also  call  for  increases  in 
ctiild  welfare,  title  20,  and  an  increase 
in  the  pipven  program  of  Head  Start. 

Mr.  Cnairman,  that  is  only  a  small 
sample  of  the  differences  between  the 
President's  budget  and  the  one  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee. 
Over  the  next  several  hours  the  Mem- 
bers will|have  a  chance  to  choose  be- 
tween our  budget,  which  achieves  real 
permanent  deficit  reduction  in  a  bal- 
anced, fair  and  equitable  manner,  and 
the  President's  budget,  which  has  less 
deficit  reduction  and  is  severely  imbal- 
anced  between  defense  and  domestic 
needs.  Tlie  issue  of  balance  is  extreme- 
ly imporiant.  In  our  budget  recom- 
mendation we  caU  for  half  of  the 
spending  cuts  to  come  from  the  do- 
mestic si<Je  and  half  to  come  from  the 
Pentagon!  side.  Then,  in  order  to 
achieve  r^uctions  in  the  areas  of  non- 
essential IGovemment  services  such  as 
the  onesi  that  we  have  outlined,  we 
have  called  for  cuts  ranging  from  3  to 
12  percent. 

We  h^ve  provided  no  one-time, 
quick-fix  asset  sales,  as  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  which  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  deficit  reduction  in  fiscal  year 
1988  buti  are  not  repeatable  in  1989 
and  1990.The  House  budget  resolution 
says  that!  if  we  are  to  have  permanent 
deficit  reduction,  the  spending  reduc- 
tions muiit  be  real  and  they  must  be 
permanent.  We  have  $37  billion  more 
real  defidt  reduction  in  the  3  years 
1988-90  than  does  the  President, 
simply  because  we  make  the  real 
choices. 

If  we  do  not  act  on  this  budget,  then 
we  face  t^e  prospect  of  sequestration, 
which  would  cut  both  defense  and  do- 
mestic programs  in  the  most  indis- 
criminate and  damaging  way.  Under 
sequestration,  defense  spending  would 
be  cut  by|$24  billion  in  outlays  and  $60 
billion  in  budget  authority.  This  would 
require  c^its  in  both  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel  and  would  seriously 
damage  ihe  Nation's  military  readi- 
ness.       1 

Under  sequestration,  domestic  pro- 
grams would  be  cut  by  20  percent.  The 
budget  lior  education  and  training 
would  be  reduced  by  $5  billion,  the 
budget  tdf  transportation  would  lie  cut 
by  $3.85  billion,  and  the  budget  for 
health  repearch  would  be  cut  by  $1.3 
billion.  None  of  us  in  this  body  wants 
this  kind  of  decimation,  and  under  the 
budget  pfoposed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee w«  do  not  need  to  have  it.  In- 
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stead,  we  can  vote  for  a  budget  that 
achieves  real  and  permanent  budget 
restraint  and  at  the  same  time  sets 
sensible  priorities  for  the  important 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government, 
from  national  defense  to  domestic 
needs 

The  choice  will  be  ours.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  proposes  less  new 
revenues  than  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, using  his  own  definitions.  The 
President  proposed  $22.4  billion  in  rev- 
enues; we  propose  $21.85  billion.  We 
also  propose  that  those  revenues, 
unlike  the  President's,  would  be  used 
only  for  deficit  reduction.  We  call  for 
any  new  revenues  to  go  into  a  deficit 
reduction  trust  fund,  whereas  the 
President  uses  many  of  his  revenues 
for  increased  spending  in  the  Penta- 
gon. 

We  say,  let  us  cut  spending  equitably 
on  the  defense  and  domestic  sides, 
$8.75  billion  in  each  area,  and  then 
take  all  new  revenues  that  are  raised 
and  apply  them  to  deficit  reduction. 
That  way  we  can  have  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion program  that  is  real,  that  is  per- 
manent, that  is  repeatable,  and  that 
can  assure  the  American  population 
that  we  will  move  away  from  the  poli- 
cies of  spend,  spend,  borrow,  borrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  friends 
that  this  budget  resolution  is  probably 
not  one  that  any  of  us  would  design  if 
we  could  design  it  only  by  ourselves. 
But  it  is  a  resolution  that  meets  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  reconciles  all 
of  the  great  regional  interests  of  this 
Congress,  whether  it  be  in  Maine  or 
Texas.  California  or  South  Carolina. 
Michigan  or  Rorida. 

This  resolution.  I  believe,  represents 
the  best  policy  possible  in  terms  of  a 
consensus  on  a  budget  that  can  be 
passed  by  this  body,  that  achieves  real 
and  permanent  reductions,  and  that 
can  be  implemented  and  make  into 
law. 

I  urge  the  Members  dining  the  next 
2  dajw  to  look  at  all  of  the  choices. 
When  we  look,  let  us  remember  that, 
at  the  end  of  our  debate,  we  must  pass 
a  resolution.  The  challenge  for  each 
and  every  one  of  us  is  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  American  people,  that 
Congress  is  serious,  that  we  do  plan  to 
dry  up  the  sea  of  red  ink,  and  that  we 
are  prepared  to  make  the  hard 
choices. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point  out  to 
my  friends  that  what  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee did  was  not  easy.  It  was  diffi- 
cult. Many  committee  members  had  to 
reduce  programs  that  were  near  and 
dear  to  them.  But  we  did  set  priorities, 
we  did  make  those  choices.  To  those 
who  would  find  fault  with  this  budget, 
who  would  criticize  the  revenues  with 
the  old  political  rhetoric  of  tax  and 
spend,  who  would  find  fault  with  the 
defense  number  or  some  q>ecific  do- 
mestic reduction.  I  would  ask  this 
question:  Where  is  your  budget? 
Which  one  will  you  vote  for?  Tou  can 
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choose  among  four,  including  the 
President's.  I  submit  that  you  ought  to 
make  a  choice. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  that  the  Members  will 
find  that  this  budget  represents  the 
best  choice,  not  simply  for  Democrats 
but  for  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike.  Most  important,  it  represents 
the  best  choice  for  America. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  budget 
resolution  that  we  are  eventually 
going  to  be  voting  on  for  real  is  a  com- 
mittee document.  Not  the  sequestra- 
tion document,  not  the  President's 
document  that  the  chairman  took  so 
much  time  to  condemn,  but  the  prod- 
uct that  they  have  fashioned  as  the 
majority  part  of  this  House. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
dated  April  7,  1987,  about  how  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  sees  tills 
budget.  Let  me  Just  read  one  sentence: 

The  committee's  draft  report  language  in 
many  instances  does  not  provide  sufficient 
information  on  proposed  policy  changes  for 
CBO  to  provide  an  Independent  estimate. 

Let  me  say  that  heretofore  we  have 
had  before  this  body  a  CBO  estimate. 
Budgets  have  been  costed  out,  but  not 
this  particular  budget  that  has  been 
tiastily  brought  to  the  floor. 

This  budget  being  proposed  by  the 
majority  should  evoke  no  pride  of  au- 
thorship in  that  section  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  where  it  originated.  It  has 
too  much  of  what  is  wrong  for  Amer- 
ica today,  too  many  taxes,  too  little  for 
national  defense,  and  too  much  waste- 
ful or  misplaced  spending.  Not  one 
piece  of  legislation  or  not  one  program 
heretofore  passed  by  this  Congress 
that  was  imneeded  is  being  touched, 
terminated,  sunsetted  under  this  pro- 
posed budget. 

Every  poll  that  has  been  taken  indi- 
cates that  the  American  people  want 
less  spending,  less  spending.  They 
want  to  terminate  some  of  these  pro- 
grams that  we  do  not  need.  They  want 
to  reduce  drastically  some  programs 
that  we  are  spending  too  much  on. 
They  do  not  want  to  see  any  more 
taxes,  and  that  is  aliout  all  you  are 
going  to  see  here  in  this  proposal 
before  us  today  if  it  is  passed. 

Sound-thinking  Members  of  both 
parties  should  Join  in  rejecting  it. 
Once  it  is  consigned  to  the  trash  can,  a 
true  bipartisan  effort  can  be  made  to 
develop  a  budget  which  could  work.  It 
should  be  a  budget  which  avoids  a  big 
tax  increase  and  provides  for  essential 
national  defense  requirements  and 
other  needed  programs,  and  reduces 
the  deficit  by  relying  primarily  on  cut- 
ting, eliminating  those  programs  that 
are  not  needed. 


We  have  heard  the  chairman  indi- 
cate that  there  are  less  new  taxes  in 
this  than  proposed  by  the  President. 
Well,  let  us  examine  that  statement. 
The  President  was  proposing  user  fees 
and  the  sale  of  assets.  He  was  not  pro- 
posing $18  billion  in  new  taxes.  Then 
in  this  budget  they  are  going  to  say  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
"Come  up  with  $18  billion  of  new 
taxes." 

Here  are  some  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  this  Democratic  budget 
should  be  voted  down.  As  one  might 
expect,  it  calls  for  almost  $22  billion  in 
taxes  and  user  fees.  Of  this  total.  $18 
billion  would  come  from  unspecified 
tax  increases.  Some  of  the  possibilities 
for  raising  this  much  in  taxes  Include, 
and  Speaker  Wricht  has  already 
pointed  out:  A  stock  transfer  tax  that 
would  hit  pension  plans  most  severely. 
Or  a  package  of  excise  tax  hikes  that 
would  include  doubling  the  cigarette 
tax,  raising  beer  and  wine  taxes,  and 
putting  a  12-cent-a-gaUon  increase  on 
gasoline,  or  delaying  the  income  tax 
rates  scheduled  to  take  place  next 
year  under  the  tax  reform  bill  that  we 
passed  Just  recently. 

Probably  not  many  of  our  constitu- 
ents would  welcome  any  of  those  big 
tax  increase  alternatives.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Democrat  majority  in 
the  Budget  Committee  forgot  that  the 
American  people  soundly  rejected  pro- 
posals for  tax  increases  in  the  1984 
election.  I  see  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  people  have  changed  their  feelings 
about  these  tax  increases.  Are  my  col- 
leagues willing  to  gamble  that  the 
voting  pattern  will  change  in  1988?  I 
would  also  remind  those  Democrats  on 
the  Budget  Committee  especially  that 
President  Reagan  has  pledged  to  veto 
any  new  broad  tax  increases. 

The  Democrats  also  promise  to  ke^ 
that  $18  billion  in  new  taxes  in  a 
"specified  reduction  account."  This 
has  been  correctly  described  as 
hokum.  Everybody  knows  that  one 
Congress  cannot  bind  another  and  tell 
them  not  to  spend  money.  If  you 
spend  it  now,  what  difference  does  it 
make?  If  you  do  set  up  an  account,  the 
money  has  already  been  spent. 

The  budget  would  endanger  our  na- 
tional security  by  the  cuts  it  mandates 
in  defense.  The  budget  would  cut  de- 
fense outlays  by  $9  billion  more  in 
1988  and  by  $42  billion  over  3  years 
from  1988  through  1990.  Defense  au- 
thority would  be  cut  by  $14  billion  in 
1988  and  by  $S1  billion  over  3  years. 
Did  we  have  testimony  before  the 
Budget  Committee  that  would  Justify 
such  reductions?  No,  we  did  not.  No. 
we  did  not. 

Because  it  assumes  proportional 
cuts  in  all  defense  accounts,  troop 
strength   would   have   to   be   cut  by 

100,000  to  300.000,  and  we  would 
return  to  the  Carter  days  of  spare 
parts  shortages,  weapons  modemiza- 
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tion  would  be  stretched  out  resulting 
In  tali^wr  ooits  per  weapon. 

Thli  budget  meani  that  for  5 
straltfat  defenae  years  we  would  suffer 
real  cuts  In  this  area.  This  year  alone, 
there  would  be  a  5-peroent  real  cut  on 
top  of  back-to-tedi  real  cuts  of  3  per- 
cent and  2  percent  in  the  previous  2 
flaeal  years.  In  fiscal  year  1989  and 
1900.  the  Democrat's  budget  allows 
<»ily  3.6  iiercent  and  3.8  percent  in- 
creases req)eetively  instead  of  the  4.5 
percent  per  year  estimated  by  CBO  as 
necessary  Just  to  keep  pace  with  infla- 
tkm. 

It  makes  cuts  in  other  necessary  pro- 
grams including  space  and  agriculture. 
Everybody  knows  that  agriculture  is 
flat  on  its  bade  Here  they  would  make 
those  reducUoos  in  that  area. 

The  American  consumer,  in  addition 
to  having  to  pay  higher  taxes,  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  many  of  the 
details  in  this  budget.  For  example, 
the  Democrat  majority  plan  falls  short 
of  what  the  administration  had  pro- 
posed for  the  air  traffic  safety,  thus, 
fewer  air  traffic  controllers  and  safety 
inq>eetors  could  be  hired,  and  air  traf- 
fic delajrs  and  safety  problems  would 
mount. 

The  budget  would  also  impose  what 
amounts  to  an  oQ  import  fee.  This 
would  be  passed  on  to  consiuners  in 
the  form  of  higher  heating  oil  prices. 
The  budget  also  would  freeze  the 
amount  being  paid  f  <»*  processing  Med- 
icare daims.  even  though  an  increase 
is  needed  to  keep  the  daims  from 
piling  up. 

This  budget  is  replete  with  smoke 
and  mirrors  deq>ite  the  promises  of 
the  Democrat  majority  to  stay  away 
from  such  gimmicks  this  year.  For  ex- 
ample, a  $90  million  increase  in  re- 
ceipts fran  oil  and  gas  leasing  is  as- 
sumed despite  a  sharp  drop  In  lease  fil- 
ings in  the  past  5  years,  and  a  distinct 
possibility  that  filings  may  decrease 
even  if  Democrats  Institute  a  plan  to 
increase  the  filing  costs. 

The  Democrats  also  call  for  a  3-per- 
cent pay  raise  for  Federal  dvlllan  em- 
ployees by  saying  it  must  be  absorbed 
by  squeoing  agency  budgets.  More 
than  $14  billion  in  those  so-called  off- 
setting receipts,  and  $10.6  billion  In 
revenues  would  come  from  udng  the 
economic  and  technical  assumptions  of 
the  President's  budget,  assumptions 
which  have  been  roundly  criticized  as 
unrealistic  by  not  only  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Ccunmlttee  for  several 
weeks  earlier  this  year,  but  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  lo  and 
behold,  they  come  up  and  use  the 
same  statistics  in  their  budget. 
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This  budget  calls  for  some  massive 
new  spending,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
must  reduce  the  Federal  def  Idt  to  cut 
our  trade  defidt.  as  well  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Ghnmm-Rudman- 
Hollings  law.  For  example,   welfare 


reform,  instead  of  being  deficit-neutral 
would  cost  $5  billion  more  than  exist- 
ing programs  during  the  next  3  years. 

N(  attempt  is  made  to  eliminate  or 
shai  ;>ly  reduce  unnecessary  spending, 
suck  as  on  Amtrak  subsidies  or  on  du- 
plid  tive  grants  to  states  and  local  gov- 
emi  kents. 

Why  can  we  not  do  something  about 
then  things— duplicates,  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments.  Every 
time)  somebody  steps  on  an  Amtrak 
tnd4  it  costs  you  $27  In  subsidies.  Why 
doed  the  taxpayer  have  to  do  that? 
don't  we  put  that  on  the  desk? 
are  they  not  calling  for  some- 
:  to  be  done  about  It? 
I  budget  will  not  make  the  def  idt 
ion  it  promises.  Out  of  an  adver- 
$38.2  billion  In  fiscal  year  1988 
it  reduction  polltlces,  only  $21.8 
to  would  be  reconciled.  The  re- 
ung  savings  depend  on  enforcing 
appfoprlatlons  ceilings.  Our  proce- 
dure for  keeping  appropriations 
witljbi  ceilings  are  very  weak,  and  ev- 
erybody knows  that:  so  basically  this  Is 
Just  another  "tax  and  spend"  budget 
from  the  Democrat  majority  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  with  the  taxing 
and  spending  comliig  In  all  the  wrong 
plac^.  It  is  time  for  a  truly  bipartisan 
apptoach  to  developing  a  budget  that 
wlllfirork. 

I  Itnow  the  Democrats  on  the  Budget 
Committee  claim  they  offered  Repub- 
llcaQ  members  of  the  committee  a 
chai^ce  for  bipartisan  cooperation,  but 
what  did  they  do?  Instead  of  coming 
fortli  with  the  chairman's  mark,  as  I 
explained  in  the  debate  on  the  rule, 
they  came  forth  with  last  year's 
budget.  Well,  any  little  child  from  off 
the  street  could  have  brought  that 
budget  and  said,  "Here  it  is.  Here  is 
our  product.  Here  Is  where  we  start." 
We  $re  not  about  to  play  that  game. 

Then  they  railroaded  their  budget  to 
the  committee,  offering  us  only  a  one- 
page  markup  dociunent  as  explana- 
tion. 

Ndw.  I  call  on  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike  to  vote  down  this  truly 
{budget  when  the  time  comes  so 
we  can  start  anew,  so  that  we  can 
some  reductions  in  the  programs 
mean  to  reduce  spending,  some- 
thine  the  American  people  want,  not 
newtaxes. 

I  know  that  as  another  political  ploy 
the  Democrat  majority  on  the  Budget 
Committee  introduced  a  sequester 
budget,  and  that  is  the  working  docu- 
ment. They  argue  that  Congress  would 
be  faced  with  massive,  mechanical  cuts 
of  ail  automatic  sequestration  if  we  do 
not  kdopt  their  budget. 

N«w,  I  do  not  think  this  Congress 
should  permit  Itself  to  be  put  tn  this 
box,  and  that  is  what  they  are  at- 
tempting to  do. 

After  all,  it  is  the  Democrat  majority 
that  has  the  responsibility  to  present 
a  decent  budget.  They  have  not  done 
so.  ji  the  majority  wants  to  totally 


wreck  our  defenses,  our  spautx  effort, 
law  enforcement,  and  aid  to  veterans, 
among  other  things,  it  can  do  so.  The 
best  thixB  to  do  would  be  to  vote  down 
both  thf  Democrat  majority  budget 
and  the  [sequester  budget  the  Demo- 
crats introduced  as  a  ploy.  Then  you 
will  be  wiling  the  Democrat  majority 
on  the  Budget  Committee  that  it  is 
time  to  end  the  political  games  and 
produce  k  responsible  budget. 

The  (Chairman.  The  committee 
will  rise  jnformally. 
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ENROIILED  JOINT  RESOLX7TION 
SIGNED 

pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
the  chair, 
pro  tempore.  The 
before  the  House  the  fol- 
>lled  Joint  resolution. 

.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
17.  as  "EducaUon  Day  U.&A.". 

The  St>EAKE3l  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 

I  " 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  TEAR  1988 

The  Committee  resiuned  its  sitting. 

Mr.  CulAT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairma^,  pursiiant  to  the  rule,  I 
yield  1  h|our  and  5  minutes  of  my  time 
under  geberal  debate  to  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obkt]. 

Mr.  Cljairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr]  Obey]  be  entitied  to  yield 
time. 

The  C: 
to  the 


Is  there  objection 
uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
PennsylT^ania? 

There  Was  no  objection. 

Mr.  lAttA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemui  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gantieman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  liATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  I  have  asked  the  gentleman  to 
j^eld  is  that  by  way  of  explanation  to 
the  new  Members  we  will  now  be  de- 
bating Humphrey-Hawlcins  for  the 
next  2  hours;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
genUenuin  from  Ohio  is  correct.  I  am 
yielding  the  time,  as  required  by  the 
rule,  for  debate  on  Hiunphrey-Haw- 
klns.  The  gentieman  who  wiU  begin* 
that  det>ate  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscons^  [Mr.  Obey]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield, 
should  the  genUeman  from  California 
and  the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin 
need  ad<  Itlonal  time,  we  will  be  happy 
to  yield  i  hem  additional  time. 

The  CE[AIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes th!  genUeman  from  Wisconsin 
\Mx.  Ob:  rrl  for  1  hour  and  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OPEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  16  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
begin.  I  would  simply  like  to  take  note 
of  one  thing.  The  gentleman  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  NATCiiTai.  has  presided  over 
this  House  on  a  good  many  occasions. 
I  do  not  know  on  how  many  occasions 
he  has  presided  over  the  budget  reso- 
lution, but  it  is— how  many  times?  I 
am  told  it  is  seven  times. 

I  would  say  that  the  genUeman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natchxb]  now  in  the 
chair  has  become  quite  an  institution 
in  this  place  in  many  ways,  but  none 
of  those  has  been  more  distinguished 
than  the  manner  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sided over  this  House  in  the  many 
times  he  has  occupied  that  chair  on 
behalf  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  a  sense  stand- 
ing in  for  Chairman  Hawkihs  of  Cali- 
fornia to  begin  the  debate  on  the 
Humphrey-Hawliins  portion  of  the 
budget  resolution  debate. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  do  that, 
rather  than  focusing  on  the  shortcom- 
ings of  Government  performance  in 
terms  of  meeting  our  imemployment 
obligations  and  other  obligations, 
which  are  certainly  important,  is 
simply  to  discuss  the  process  Itself  and 
what  has  happened  to  the  House  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  process  has  been 
followed  in  the  past  few  years. 

As  we  all  luiow,  and  as  the  genUe- 
man from  Ohio  indicated  previously, 
the  committee's  resolution  this  year  is 
based  upon  the  economic  assumptions 
provided  for  in  the  administration's 
budget.  I  frankly  am  not  happy  about 
that.  I  think  there  are  grave  questions 
about  the  accuracy  of  the  administra- 
tion's estimates.  I  think  it  presents  a 
real  impediment  to  the  ability  of  the 
House  to  understand  what  we  will 
eventually  be  faced  with  in  October. 
But  the  fact  is,  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
mittee had  any  choice.  The  fact  is  that 
since  1921  the  administration— any  ad- 
ministration—has been  given  the 
power  and  the  duty  to  initiate  the 
budget  process  by  sending  its  own 
budget  to  the  Congress  for  review. 
Since  the  administration  has  90  per- 
cent of  the  resoiirces  available  to 
anyone  in  the  Government  to  estab- 
lish and  put  together  a  budget,  that 
means  that  if  the  administration's 
budget  is  based  on  assumptions  which 
are  erroneous  or  not  seriously  taken 
from  the  beginning,  that  means  that 
the  entire  process  itself  is  handi- 
capped. It  means  that  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing problems  related  to  the  budget 
process,  we  ought  to  be  aslcing  the  ixxn- 
damental  question. 

Many  people  in  this  House  are 
saying,  "We've  got  a  problem  with  the 
budget  process.  We've  got  to  do  some- 
thing about  it." 

I  would  suggest  that  however  this 
House  handles  the  budget,  it  is  going 
to  have  serious  problems  until  the  ad- 


ministration itself  deals  with  the 
budget  in  a  serious  way,  because  the 
administration,  any  administration- is 
in  practical  terms  the  big  gorilla  on 
the  block.  If  they  in  essence  screw  up 
the  process  before  it  begins  by  sending 
down  a  resolution  which  is  not  based 
on  sound  assimiptions.  then  it  is  very 
difficult  for  anyone  else  to  play  a  real 
game. 

The  practical  facts  of  life  are  simply 
that  if  the  administration  says  the 
game  is  going  to  be  played  in  Wrigley 
Field,  we  cannot  then  try  to  play  the 
game  under  rules  which  would  say, 
"Well.  It's  a  home  run  If  It  goes  out  in 
Comlskey  Park."  We  have  to  deal  with 
the  lay  of  the  land  as  presented  by  the 
administration,  with  all  of  the  prob- 
lems that  causes. 
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I  would  say  something  else  as  well.  I 
have  served  under  a  numlier  of  admin- 
istrations, both  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat. I  came  to  this  Congress  18  years 
ago  last  Wednesday,  and  I  served 
under  President  Nixon,  President 
Ford.  President  Carter,  and  now  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  proudly  under  all  of 
them. 

But  I  would  say  that  this  is  the  first 
administration  under  whom  I  have 
served  which  has  not  taken  seriously 
their  obligation  to  present  a  serious 
budget.  You  could  debate  about  the 
priorities  in  the  Nixon  budget  or  the 
Ford  budget  or  the  Carter  budget— 
and  God  Imows,  I  did.  I  differed  with 
ail  of  them  in  significant  respects.  But 
the  one  thing  that  you  would  have  to 
grant  each  of  those  administrations  is 
that  they  took  seriously  their  obliga- 
tion to  begin  the  process  in  a  serious 
way,  and  they  defined  budgets  which  I 
think  people  felt  generally  were  realis- 
tic in  terms  of  the  economic  assiunp- 
tions  upon  which  they  were  based.  So 
the  Congress  itself  as  an  institution 
dealt  seriously  with  each  of  those 
budgets  presented  by  those  adminis- 
trations. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress  that  Presidential 
budgets  have  not  been  taken  seriously 
even  by  the  party  of  the  President  in 
this  House  and  in  the  Senate.  This  is 
the  first  time— this  administration  is 
the  first  administration,  I  should  say— 
which  has  sent  budgets  to  Capitol  Hill 
which  were  recognized  as  being  dead 
on  arrival  before  they  ever  got  here 
because  they  were  filled  with  such 
quaint  assiunptions  or  phony  num- 
bers. 

I  would  suggest  that  therefore  if 
people  are  looking  for  ways  to  fix  the 
budget  process,  as  is  most  often  the 
case,  it  is  not  the  process  itself  which 
needs  to  be  repaired.  It  is  rather  the 
habits  that  people  can  fall  into  in 
abusing  that  process  and  not  treating 
it  seriously  by  sending  down  realistic 
budgets. 


I  think  that  we  have  no  choice,  even 
though  I  do  not  like  it,  but  to  base  our 
economic  assumptions  on  the  assump- 
tions sent  down  by  the  President,  be- 
cause the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if 
we  do  not,  it  is  always  easier  in  a  legis- 
lative situation  to  have  phony  num- 
bers look  better  than  real  numbers, 
and  that  is  where  we  are  stuck  today. 
Using  the  administration's  assump- 
tions the  Budget  Committee  has  pro- 
ceeded, and  I  think  that  it  has  pro- 
duced, on  balance,  a  document  which 
is  going  to  be  much  more  successful  in 
providing  economic  growth  for  this 
country  than  the  budget  presented  by 
the  President. 

We  have  had  a  serious  problem  in 
this  country  really  since  1973.  Real 
income,  real  family  Income  in  this 
country  has  been  stagnant.  Young 
families  have  had  to  put  two  people 
into  the  work  force  in  order  to  attain 
the  same  standard  of  living  which 
they  used  to  be  able  to  attain  with 
only  one  person  in  the  work  force. 
That  has  created  tremendous  strains, 
not  only  on  family  budgets,  but  on 
family  cohesion  as  well,  I  would  sug- 
gest. 

I  think  that  the  Gray  budget  pro- 
poses a  much  more  sensible  and  sensi- 
tive way  to  try  to  assure  adequate  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  future,  even 
though  I  think  that  it  is  obvious  that 
neither  of  these  budgets  is  going  to  be 
able  to,  for  instance,  bring  unenu>loy- 
ment  down  to  the  level  that  we  would 
like  to  see. 

If  you  compare  priorities  of  the  ad- 
ministration with  the  priorities  in  this 
budget  as  they  relate  to  economic 
growth,  I  think  that  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Gray  budget  is  far  superior.  I 
think,  for  instance,  that  it  is  obvious 
that  you  are  not  going  to  do  Justice  to 
the  ability  of  all  people  in  this  sodety 
to  participate  in  the  economic  growth 
and  economic  health  of  this  sodety  if 
we  do  as  the  President  suggests  and 
provide  approximately  $5.8  billion  for 
star  wars,  as  the  President  suggests, 
but  in  effect  finances  that  by  making 
a  $5V^  billion  reduction  in  education 
and  eliminating  vocational  education. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  contribute  to 
the  competitiveness  of  this  coimtry 
when  we  eliminate  Federal  support  for 
vocational  education  or  when  we 
reduce  harshly,  as  the  President's 
budget  does,  other  Federal  support  for 
education. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  contribute  to 
the  ability  of  this  economy  to  grow 
when  we  are  less  willtng  to  invest  in 
himian  beings  in  comparison  to  the 
willingness  which  we  have  demonstrat- 
ed to  Invest  in  plant  and  machinery. 

Last  year,  as  Members  know,  I  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  the  last  set  of  hear- 
ings that  I  held  related  to  the  chal- 
lenge presented  to  this  country  by  Pa- 
df ic-rim  coimtrles.  Witness  after  wit- 
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tMttftod  that  by  the  yeur  3010 
Japan  had  a  very  larte  poaiMllty  of 
beinc  the  largeat,  moat  powerful  eco- 
wwwt**  player  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  think  that  that  is  quite 
irtukt  an  entire  genNatlon  of  Ameri- 
cana had  in  mind  when  we  fought 
World  War  n.  but  nonetheleiB  that  is 
what  we  were  told.  In  my  Judgment  if 
we  allow  the  Japaneae  to  become  the 
bert^educated  and  best-trained  worli 
force  In  the  world,  and  I  think  tliat 
the  Prealdent's  budget  in  contrast  to 
the  Oray  budget  certainly  allows  too 
much  of  that  to  happen,  I  think  that 
we  are  abaolutdy  nuts. 

We  have  to  have  the  best-trained. 
the  best-educated  work  force  in  the 
world.  The  Oray  budget  does  a  much 
better  Job  of  doing  that  than  does  the 
administration  budget,  and  in  that 
aenae  it  certainly  makes  a  much  great- 
er contrlbutkm  to  the  economic  pros- 
perity of  this  country. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  where  we  are 
going  to  be  in  10  years  economically, 
the  Prealdent's  budget  I  suppose  gives 
us  a  fair  prescription  for  enabling  us 
to  run  very  successfully  a  we«4>ODS 
race,  an  arms  race,  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  I  would  suggest  that  in  the 
process  of  concentrating  almost  exclu- 
sively on  that  race,  it  neglects  to  a 
dangerous  degree  the  other  race  which 
we  are  trying  to  run,  the  economic 
race,  with  our  economic  competitors 
all  around  the  world. 

We  cannot  afford  to  so  focus  our 
public  investments  that  we  provide  a 
doubling  of  the  military  budget  over  5 
or  6  years'  time,  but  a  squeesing  on 
the  human  side,  a  squeezing  on  the 
human  development  side,  a  squeezing 
(m  the  Job-creation  side,  to  the  point 
that  we.  in  essence,  are  providing 
almost  unilateral  disarmament  in  the 
economic  competitive  race  which  we 
have  with  Japan  and  other  countries 
around  the  world. 

I  would  Uke  to  make  one  other  i>oint 
as  well,  because  in  this  place  I  also 
wear  another  hat  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  As  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee  I  have  the  distinction  of 
I  think  being  the  (mly  appropriations 
subcommittee  chairman  in  the  history 
of  Uiis  Congress  to  ever  receive  a 
letter  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  which  is  the  President's 
budget  office,  of  receiving  a  letter 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  last  year  saying  that  they  were 
going  to  reccnnmend  a  veto  of  my  for- 
eign-aid bill  because  we  spent  too  little 
money. 

Normally  we  see  the  administration 
posing  tar  political  holy  pictures  about 
their  efforts  to  save  money  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, every  year  but  one  that  the 
President  has  been  in  office,  has  spent 
leas  money  than  the  President  asked 
for.  But  on  that  occasion  the  adminis- 
tration  indicated  that  we  ought  to 
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|d  more  money  than  the  Congress 
was  iwUllng  to  spend  on  foreign  aid. 

Wte  are  in  the  same  position  again 
this  year.  Deq>ite  the  fact  that 
Oratnm-Rudman  requires  us  to  make 
massive  reductions  in  Federal  spend- 
ing and  massive  reductions  in  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  the  administration  has 
asked  us  to  increase  military  QwncUng 
by  a  very  large  amount,  and  to  in- 
crease foreign  assistance,  again  largely 
conOentrated  in  the  military  area,  by 
aboit  $2%  billion. 

Ttte  Oray  budget  redresses  that  im- 
balance. The  Oray  budget  provides 
mu<ii  more  equal  treatment  between 
the  domestic  side  of  the  ledger  and  the 
milliary  and  foreign  side  of  the  ledger. 
The  Oray  budget,  no  doubt  about  it, 
will  require  tough  cuts  in  the  area  of 
foreign  aid.  but  I  do  not  know  how  else 
you  spread  the  pain  around  and  share 
it  ef  uitably  than  by  doing  what  the 
Oray  budget  has  proposed.  And  it 
seeias  to  me  that  for  those  and  many 
other  reasons,  we  are  certainly  on 
good  ground  in  supiMrting  the  Oray 
budf  et  as  an  alternative  to  the  budget 
ted  by  the  administration, 
ould  urge  Members  to  support  it 
>t  basis  or  any  other  basis  that 
think  Justifies  a  vote  for  it.  f rank- 


SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

M^.  Chairman,  it  is  interesting  to  me 
as  I 'hear  this  debate  and  look  at  eco- 
nomic assumptions,  to  hear  the  criti- 
cism that  has  come  up  of  our  Presl- 
dentj's  budget. 

D  1310 

I  <)o  not  think  the  President's  budget 
is  perfect.  I  think  there  are  some 
things  I  would  change,  but  that  is  the 
preit>gative  of  the  legislative  branch. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  and  the 
ition  did  fulfiU  their  obliga- 
tion4  by  presenting  the  budget  in  great 
detail,  with  a  lot  of  thought  and  met 
the  timetables  that  were  required.  The 
Budget  Committee  has  had  hearings 
all  oKrer  the  country  on  the  President's 
budget.  It  is  now  interesting  to  me 
that  the  majority  budget  that  has  just 
come  out  is  only  two  pages  with  no 
detail  and  no  hearings  held  around 
the  country.  The  intriguing  part, 
thodgh,  is  that  for  the  entire  time 
thav  the  President's  budget  has  been 
on  the  table,  the  economic  assump- 
tions have  been  imder  attack  with 
those  economic  assmnptions  now  part 
of  the  majority  budget  proposal. 

I  can  quote  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee.  "I 
am  ^ncemed  that  your  basic  econom- 
ic a^nmiptions  are  flawed,  and  if  your 
starring  point  is  unrealistic  the 
Oratun-Rudman  target  in  fiscal  year 
198fl  will  not  be  achievable;" 

O*  another  occasion  the  chairman 
said.  "We  have  now  received  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  I  have  questioned  its  re- 


alism inj  terms  of  economic  assump- 
tions, primarily  the  1988  current  serv- 
ice deficit,"  and  it  goes  on  there. 

Again,  "Biy  quick  calculations  with 
regard  t^  realism  show  that  the  ad- 
mlnistra^on  has  been  overoptimistic 
of  its  growth  forecast." 

And  then  again  the  chairman  said, 
"I  am  simply  saying  that  CBO  and  the 
economejtric  forecasting  agencies.  Mr. 
Secretary,"  referring  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  '?reasiu-y,  "are  saying  you  are 
off,  and  you  are  off  substantially." 

Here  we  are  today  reviewing  a 
budget  ivoposed  by  the  majority,  with 
no  detafis  but  uidng  the  President's 
economic  assumptions.  In  structural 
form  one  would  call  it  a  skeleton,  no 
meat  onj  the  bones.  And  aU  the  eco- 
nomic adsumptions  that  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  has  been  so  critical  of  by 
the  adniinlstration  are  virtually  the 
basis  tok  their  economic  forecast  in 
this  budget. 

It  seeihs  to  me  you  cannot  have  it 
both  w^.  Tou  cannot  criticize  the 
Presidenl  for  several  weeks  around  the 
country,!  having  hearings  and  discuss 
his  budget,  and  then  come  up  with 
these  skeleton  numbers,  with  no  meat 
on  them,  and  use  as  the  basis  of  that 
budget  %tie  economic  forecast  of  the 
President  that  they  have  been  so  criti- 
cal of.     { 

So  it  la  going  to  be  with  interest  that 
this  debate  proceeds  as  we  talk  about 
the  altanatives  and  find  out  what 
impact  ihis  budget  by  the  majority 
will  hav^  on  the  people  of  this  coun- 

I  yield  7  minutes  to 
from  Minnesota  [Mr. 


ISx.  Chairman,  it  is 
>k  at  the  House's  budget  res- 
Ithout  uttering  the  phrase. 
"Here  wf  go  again."  The  House  is  writ- 
ing its  annual  letter  to  Santa  Claus. 
All  of  us.  at  least  most  of  us.  would 
like  to  believe  in  Santa  Claus.  but  I 
doubt  that  any  of  us  believe  that  he 
has  a  bottomless  wallet. 

Unfoiumately.  this  bill  assumes  that 
Santa  qlaus'  wallet  has  no  bottom. 
Most  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  understand  the  Congress'  com- 
pulsion io  spend  money  which  it  does 
not  hav4  and  which  it  does  not  dare 


raise, 
fact  of 

The  pi 
lutlon 
fact  tl 


it  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  a 


iblem  is  that  the  budget  reso- 
ore  us  simply  confirms  this 
the  Congress  has  this  fixa- 
tion on  spending  money  that  does  not 
exist.      , 

This  y^  we  are  having  the  second 
year  of  what  I  would  call  the  egre- 
glously  funny  money  budgets.  Last 
year  we  provided  a  bogus  budget 
which  could  not  do  that  which  we  said 
it  could  do.  We  said  it  would  deliver  a 
deficit  o|  $150  billion-plus.  By  the  time 
we  are  done  this  year,  our  deficit  wiU 


be  pretty  close  to  $200  billion.  Just  as 
it  has  been  m  the  previous  4  years. 

Now  this  year  we  are  sort  of  titillat- 
ing ourselves  and  our  constituents 
with  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to 
reduce  the  deficit  to  $108  billion.  That 
would  be  funny  if  it  were  not  so  piti- 
ful. What  the  committee  has  done  is 
take  what  it  thinks  is  the  best  advice  it 
can  get  from  CBO  and  then  simply 
added  a  $25  billion  fudge  factor  so 
that  it  could  compare  its  budget  with 
the  one  the  President  presented,  based 
on  assumptions  that  are  now  more 
than  6  months  old. 

That  does  not  do  a  good  service  to 
our  constituents.  That  does  not  do  a 
good  service  to  the  Republic.  I  think  it 
taints  the  honor  of  the  House  and 
makes  us  all  look  like  we  have  turned 
the  budget  process  into  some  kind  of  a 
carnival,  the  midway  at  the  State  fair 
where  we  delight  in  telling  each  other 
bigger  and  better  stories  about  the 
sights  we  will  see  within  the  tent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter  and  the  House  has  never  taken 
the  budget  process  seriously.  Clearly 
this  year's  budget,  presented  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  does  not 
take  it  seriously  either. 

The  trouble  is.  the  hardest  people  in 
the  world  in  the  long  run  to  kid  are 
ourselves,  because  every  Member  of 
this  body  knows  that  that  budget  is  a 
fake,  it  is  bogus,  it  is  funny  money. 
And  when  we  get  done,  we  may  have 
reduced  the  baseline  somewhat  from 
this  year,  but  we  will  not  be  anywhere 
near  $108  billion.  It  means  that  next 
year  we  are  going  to  have  to  invent 
some  more  tall  stories  to  tell  ourselves 
and  to  tell  our  constituents. 

I  would  far  rather  have  abandoned 
the  Oramm-Rudman  targets  than  to 
have  pretended  that  we  have  any  pos- 
sibility whatsoever  of  hitting  them,  be- 
cause we  have  no  possibility  of  re- 
straining ourselves.  That  to  me  is  the 
really  sad  fact  about  this  particular 
budget. 

We  are  going  to  go  on.  I  presimie  the 
House  will  pass  its  budget  today,  and 
the  other  body  will  probably  pass 
something  more  realistic,  but  maybe  it 
too  will  succumb  to  this  funny  money 
concept  of  ours.  We  used  to  call  it 
smoke  and  mirrors.  I  think  in  smoke 
and  mirrors  there  is  at  least  some  fun 
in  the  performance.  There  is  no  fun  in 
the  presentation  of  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

But  maybe  the  other  body  will  do 
better.  In  any  case,  we  will  finally 
have  a  budget  resolution.  We  will  go 
out  and  raise  taxes  by  some  20  billions 
of  dollars.  We  will  cut  almost  nothing, 
since  even  the  feeble  cuts  that  ere  sug- 
gested by  this  resolution  are  not  rec- 
onciled. Tliat  is,  about  half  of  them 
are  not  reconciled.  I  note  with  some 
dismay  that  my  own  committee  has  to 
take  00  percent  of  the  reconciliation. 

and  it  will  do  it,  and  it  will  meet  the 
targets,  and  all  of  the  other  commit- 


tees will  laugh  and  chuckle  to  the 
bank  and  borrow  some  more  money 
against  the  children  and  grandchil- 
dren of  our  constituents  to  finance  all 
of  these  wonderful  programs  that  we 
cannot  do  without,  saddling  those 
future  generations  with  the  cost. 

So  what  we  are  doing  is  Idddlng  our- 
selves. We  would  be  much  better  off 
without  this  budget. 

When  the  budget  procedure  was 
paawd  and  began  back  in  1974,  a 
number  of  us  thought  that  the  Con- 
gress was  serious  about  it.  Clearly  we 
have  not  been.  In  the  latter  1970's  the 
budget  process  was  used  as  an  engine 
to  actually  Increase  Federal  spending. 
Lately  it  has  been  simply  no  restraint 
or  no  impetus,  a  neutral  fact  as  the 
Congress  has  gone  forward  with  heav- 
ier and  heavier  spending. 

B&r.  Chairman,  last  year  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  BrowkI.  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]. 
and  I  introduced  a  budget  which  we 
thought  might  excite  some  interest  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
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We  went  to  the  Rules  Committee 
and  the  Rules  Committee  approved  ev- 
erybody else's  budget,  which  to  us  did 
not  make  sense.  It  approved  a  Black 
Caucus  budget,  a  budget  buster,  as  a 
matter  of  fact;  it  approved  a  budget 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DAmmtKYKR]  which  at- 
tracted very  few  votes,  and  ignored 
ours. 

This  year  we  have  again  produced  a 
budget  which  is  based  on  freeze  al- 
though it  does  not  freeze  Social  Secu- 
rity COLA'S.  It  calls  for  a  freeze  in  de- 
fense, and  when  couched  in  the  funny- 
money  standards  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's budget  it  only  requires  $4  bil- 
lion of  new  revenues,  which  could 
easily  be  accomplished  by  extending 
the  telephone  excise  tax  and  closing 
the  so-called  ESOP  loophole. 

We  did  not  even  go  to  the  Rules 
Committee  this  year  because  we  knew 
that  we  were  not  going  to  get  consid- 
ered again.  That  is  the  pity;  the  House 
does  not  even  open  up  the  process  so 
that  we  have  any  kind  of  options. 
Probably  in  the  future  I  will  still  not 
go  to  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
House  will  continue  to  pass  budgets 
which  are  greeted  by  disdain  and 
laiighter  from  all  sides. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  all  the 
budgets  today,  and  that  is  probably 
the  only  happy  result  if  we  could  get 
left  with  some  kind  of  a  sequestration 
procedure.  That  is  the  only  way  we  are 
ever  going  to  get  reductions. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  requests  for  time  presently, 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  another  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  you  who 
know  me  in  this  House  know  that  I 
oftm  refer  to  my  favorite  philosopher. 


It  is  not  any  famous  philosopher,  it  is 
a  philosopher  by  the  name  of  Archie 
the  cockroach. 

Archie  was  a  character  who  was  cre- 
ated by  a  writer  by  the  name  of  Don 
Marquis  back  in  the  1920's. 

He  was  a  fictional  character,  a  little 
guy.  a  poet  who  had  died  and  came 
back  to  life  in  the  body  of  a  cockroach. 
He  lived  in  a  newspaper  man's  office, 
looked  a  lot  like  MxnnHA.  He  would 
crawl  out  of  the  woodwork  every  night 
and  dive  head  first  on  to  the  typewrit- 
er keys,  and  he  typed  his  little  mes- 
sages which  appeared  in  the  newq>a- 
per  the  next  day.  And  one  of  the 
things  that  he  said  was,  "Did  you  ever 
notice  when  a  politician  does  get  an 
idea,  he  gets  it  all  wrong?"  I  kind  of 
think  that  is  the  phrase  I  would  use  to 
describe  the  administration's  budget. 

I  would  also  use  another  saying  of 
his  to  describe  the  position  of  the  mi- 
nority on  this  budget  process  today. 
He  said  "the  fellow  who  is  rowing  the 
boat  generally  doesn't  have  time  to 
rock  it." 

I  would  suggest  that  is  what  you 
have  going  on  here  today.  You  have 
one  party  trying  to  row  the  boat  in 
this  House  and  the  other  party  trying 
to  rock  it. 

Now  I  would  just  like  to  address  the 
compliants  made  by  some  of  the  previ- 
ous speakers. 

It  is  suggested,  first  of  all,  that  since 
we  criticized  the  original  economic  as- 
sumptions contained  in  the  President's 
budget  that  therefore  there  is  some- 
how something  very  funny  going  on  if 
the  Budget  Committee  and  the  House 
then  choose  to  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  the  President's  assumptions. 

Well.  I  would  say  you  should  remem- 
ber the  old  saying.  "Fool  me  once, 
shame  on  you;  fool  me  twice,  shame  on 
me." 

A  lot  of  people  around  here  may  not 
have  much  by  way  of  institutional 
memory,  but  the  problem  with  people 
like  me  is  that  we  were  here  in  1981. 
We  had.  under  Chairman  Jones,  who 
was  then  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  a  budget  resolution 
which  was  based  on  economic  assump- 
tions which  we  thought  were  more  re- 
alistic than  the  assxunptions  laid  out 
by  the  administration.  And  the  Presi- 
dent, after  he  recovered  from  his  sur- 
gery, came  up  here,  stood  in  this  chair 
and  beat  our  brains  out  because  he 
used  his  economic  assumptions  in 
order  to  try  to  imply  that  our  budget, 
because  we  were  udng  more  realistic 
assumptions,  somehow  spent  more 
money  and  had  a  larger  deficit.  The 
fact  is  that  if  you  used  updated  eco- 
nomic assumptions,  fresher  economic 
assimiptlons,  the  budget  produced  at 
that  time  by  Congressman  Jones'  com- 
mittee was  much  better  in  terms  of 
spending  levels  and  much  better  in 
terms  of  the  overall  deficit  leveL 
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But  the  fact  It.  the  reiOistic  fact  In 
this  town,  is  thoe  is-only  one  fellow 
who  has  a  metaphooe.  and  he  Is  not 
located  in  this  CaidtoL  He  is  located 
up  at  1000  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

So  the  fact  is  that  even  though  the 
budKet  presented  by  Congressman 
Jones  and  the  Budget  Ctanmittee  at 
that  time  was  far  better  In  terms  of 
fiscal  restraint  and  deficit  restraint 
than  that  prtvioaed  by  the  admlnlstra- 
tion.  you  could  never  get  people  to  se- 
rioudy  consider  that  because  the 
President  simply  used  what  we  regard- 
ed as  phony  aasumpticnis  at  that  time 
to  bu^  us.  So  what  you  really  have 
here  today  is  a  simple  recognition  of 
political  reality,  even  though  we  do 
not  necessarily  like  It. 

What  we  are  saying  is.  "An  right, 
Ifr.  President,  we  think  that  your  eco- 
nomic assumptions  are  faulty,  we 
think  they  are  too  optimistic  but  if 
you  insist  on  using  them  we  will  play 
by  your  rules."  Only  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  suppose,  would 
playing  by  the  other  fellow's  rules  be 
considered  as  being  unfair.  But  I  guess 
some  people  want  to  take  that  posi- 
tion. So  be  it. 

The  other  point  I  would  simply 
make  is  that  thore  has  been  signifi- 
cant criticism— well  I  guess  it  is  volu- 
ble but  not  significant— of  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  detail  to  be 
found  in  the  Budget  Committee  prod- 
uct 

I  would  simply  make  the  point.  Too 
little  detaU  is  better  than  no  detaU  at 
alL  It  is  pretty  hard  to  have  detaO 
when  you  do  not  eveax  have  a  budget. 
In  contrast  to  the  Oray  budget,  which 
is  there  for  everybody  to  see.  there  is 
no  budget  being  presented  by  the  Re- 
publican leadership  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  They  have,  in  fact,  decided  not 
to  present  a  spedfic  Republican  alter- 
native. We  have  individual  alternatives 
being  offered,  but  certainly  no  alterna- 
tive budget  being  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  minority  party  in  contrast  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  have  a  budget  being 
offered  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

So  it  seems  to  me  quaint  indeed  for 
people  who  are  not  producing  a  budget 
of  their  own  to  squawk  about  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  have  as  much  detail 
in  the  Oray  resolution  as  they  would 
like. 

I  would  also  urge  you  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  budget  resolution  was 
never  supposed  to  be  a  detailed  road 
vaatt.  When  the  budget  process  was 
first  established  the  idea  was  that  you 
would  set  the  general  guidelines  for 
spending  and  then  afterward  the  spe- 
cific actions  would  be  taken  by  other 
committees  who  have  specific  program 
Jurisdiction  in  those  areas.  That,  in 
fact,  is  what  the  Oray  amendment 
does. 

Now  it  is  true— as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  says— it  is  true  there 
are  s(»ne  things  that  the  Democratic 
Party   in   this   country   believes   are 


spending  money  on.  It  is  true, 
I  believe  that  sick  people  ought  to 
for.  we  do  believe  that  unedu- 
kids  ought  to  be  educated:  we  do 
ire  that  people  who  are  out  of 
work  ought  to  be  given  Job  training; 
we  do  believe  that  it  is  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  both  social  cohesion 
and  economic  performance  to  fight  a 
war  against  drugs  and  drug  abuse.  And 
we  qiake  no  apology  for  that.  We  are 
willihg  to  not  only  support  those  pro- 
graias  but  to  try  to  find  ways  to  pay 
for  fhose  programs  in  order  to  avoid 
the  even  larger  costs  that  would  be  vis- 
ited upon  this  society  if  we  do  not  ad- 
dress those  very  real  problems. 

I  would  suggest  if  we  want  to  see 
strong  economic  performance,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  a  strong  war 
against  drugs.  We  think  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  makes  a  mistake  by  cut- 
ting a  billion  dollars  out  of  it. 

Tdu  remember  all  of  the  political 
holy:  pictures  that  everybody  was 
posi^  for  on  the  drug  issue  last  year, 
fronl  the  President  on  down,  when  he 
tried  to  nationalize  the  election  by 
making  drugs  a  national  issue. 

Loiand  behold  this  year  he  cuts  the 
antiorug  effort  by  a  billion  dollars  and 
this  budget  restores  it. 

Opting  aid  to  the  handicapped: 
Agaih  we  do  not  think  you  improve 
the  productivity  or  the  justice  of  this 
sociflty  when  you  cut  aid  to  the  handi- 
capped as  the  President's  budget  does. 

D  1330 

W^  are  willing  to  provide  aid  for  the 
hanoicapped  and  to  pay  for  it. 

Medicare:  The  President's  budget 
cutslover  $5  billion  in  Medicare.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Oraj  1  has  a  budget  that  saves  $3.5  bil- 
lion bf  that  cut.  We  think  that  is  just; 
we  t  link  it  is  sensible. 

I  <  rould  rather  have  $36  billion  of 
real  deficit  reduction,  as  we  do  in  this 
reso:  ution,  than  to  have  a  greater  defi- 
cit r  iduction  which  is,  in  fact,  a  phony 
redu  :tion  which  will  never  take  place. 
Tha  is,  in  fact,  what  we  have  in  the 
administration's  proposal. 

I  would  simply  say  that,  again,  most 
of  the  objections  raised  to  the  Oray 
budget  are  without  merit,  either  in 
budget  terms,  in  humanitarian  terms 
or  in  economic  terms. 

I  will  say  that  I  do  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frbn- 
zel]  In  one  respect.  I  do  think  we  have 
some  serious  problems  with  the  budget 
proc^.  And  as  people  know  on  both 
sidei  of  the  aisle,  I  have  proposed, 
along  with  others  in  a  bipartisan  basis, 
a  comprehensive  way  to  deal  with  the 
defects  in  the  existing  budget  process. 

I  fiiink  we  ought  to  have  a  way  in 
whlqh  we  can  iHOvide  for  all  of  our 
mactoeconomlc  judgments  and  our  mi- 
cropt-ogram  judgments  to  be  made  si- 
mullaneously  so  that  you  cannot  pre- 
tenq  that  you  are  dealing  with  prob- 
lems by  dealing  with  aggregate  num- 
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hers  whepi.  in  fact,  you  are  not  taking 
into  account  the  specific  impact  on 
specific  urograms  or  vice  versa. 

I  also  90  believe  we  ought  to  have  a 
process  t^der  which  we  do  deal  with 
all  revei|ues  and  all  spending  at  the 
same  Unte.  Most  importantly,  in  con- 
trast to  ithe  Oramm-Latta  budget  In 
1981, 1  think  we  need  to  do  that  under 
a  process  which  gives  every  committee 
of  jurisdiction  an  orderly  window  into 
the  prooess  so  that  they  can  bring 
their  spiclfic  suggestions  and  objec- 
tions to  anything  that  happens  onto 
the  Houae  floor. 

We  have  laid  out  legislation  to  do 
that,  but  the  fact  is  that  there  is  not 
an  opportunity  under  these  circum- 
stances for  serious  consideration  of 
something  like  that.  So  we  have  to 
move  on  as  best  we  can  under  the  ex- 
isting process. 

I  thlnl^  the  committee  has  done  an 
excellent  job.  There  are  never  very 
stirring  seasons  to  vote  for  budget  res- 
olutions, but  the  fact  is  that  we  come 
here  not  to  escape  accountability,  but 
because  we  seek  accoimtability.  We 
seek  responsibility  because  we  want  to 
do  the  ri^ht  thing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  choice  we 
have  here  today  is  between  no  alterna- 
tive being  presented  by  the  party  on 
that  side  versus  an  alternative  on  this 
side  that  is  much  more  realistic,  that 
is  more  honest  and  much  more  frank 
than  the  administration's  budget 
about  what  needs  to  be  done  in  order 
to  patch  this  country  back  together. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  roBolution. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairmati.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's commitment  to  reform,  but  I 
am  curiotis  about  his  comments  on  the 
detail  pr  >posed  in  this  budget  propos- 
aL 

We  hive  a  whole  Congressional 
Budget  Office  whose  sole  purpose  it  is 
to  help  jus  write  a  responsible  docu- 
ment that  wUl  lead  the  Nation 
through  [the  next  year  in  a  clear  and 
decisive  fashion.  There  is  not  enough 
detail  in  {this  budget  for  our  own  Con- 
gression^  Budget  Office  to  be  able  to 
cost  out  [what  you  are  proposing  and 
certify  tjhat,  indeed,  it  will  achieve 
what  it  1$  supposed  to  achieve. 

We  have  had,  at  other  times  in  our 
history  of  the  House  here,  a  budget 
proposal  certified  by  the  CBO.  When 
we  have  that  little  detail,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  |»n  address  our  needs  in  the 
way  thai  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
gentleman's  statement,  I  agree  that  we 
need  to. 

Mr.  OBET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gent  ewoman  for  her  comment.  I 
would  simply  make  this  observation: 
Your  party   is  proposing  no  budget 
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whatsoever.  There  is  no  way  that  we 
can  examine  your  budget  because  you 
are  not  even  offering  one.  At  least  we 
are  offering  a  budget  which  gives  an 
opportunity  for  people  to  make  some 
choices. 

The  second  point  I  would  simply 
make  is  that  I  think  there  is  sufficient 
detail  in  this  budget  to  know  in  gener- 
al where  it  is  headed.  I  would  suggest 
that  if  we  wanted  to  be  in  a  position 
where  we  were  proceeding  with  a  little 
more  clarity.  Members  on  your  side  of 
the  aisle  In  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  would  have  taken  up  Chair- 
man Okat  on  his  gracious  offer  to  par- 
ticipate—in open  markup— to  parti- 
ciapte  in  the  votes  by  which  a  budget 
was  constructed. 

You  decided  to  vote  "present."  By 
doing  that,  you  abdicated  your  respon- 
sibility, and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
a  shame. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  for  anyone 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  object  to  a 
lack  of  detail  on  any  resolution,  I 
would  simply  urge  that  we  remember 
the  Gramm-Rudman  time  of  1981 
when  we  were  asked  to  pass  an  amaz- 
ingly radical  document  without  so 
much  as  having  an  opportimity  for 
any  Member  to  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  B4r.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HawkimsI  has  38 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  NowakI. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  budget  resolution, 
but  as  chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  I  wish  to  express 
my  concerns  about  the  proposed  re- 
ductions in  the  water  resources  devel- 
opment programs.  Certainly  programs 
such  as  the  Clean  Water  Act— which 
the  Congress  overwhelmingly  enacted 
over  a  Presidential  veto— the  Super- 
fxmd  Program,  and  Corps  of  Engineers 
water  resource  development  are  activi- 
ties that  deserve  our  support.  It  was 
only  last  fall  that  the  Congress, 
ending  a  16-year  deadlock,  passed  a 
new  Water  Resources  Act  that  includ- 
ed comprehensive  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  Federal  and  non-Pederal 
share  for  all  tyi>es  of  water  resource 
projects.  We  should  not  abandon  these 
efforts. 

I  would  hope  that  throughout  the 
budget  and  appropriations  process 
adequate  fimds  can  be  made  available 
to  insure  that  the  urgent  water  re- 
soiuces  needs  of  our  country  can  be 

met.  

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  msrself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  marks  the  9th 
year  that  we  have  discussed  the  eco- 
nomic goals  and  policies  underlying 
the    budget    resolution.    Yet,    diu-ing 


these  years,  budget  deficits  have 
soared  from  a  manageable  $40  billion 
in  1979,  to  the  almost  uncontrollable 
$221  billion  for  1986. 

Despite  the  attempts  of  some  of  us 
to  focus  on  the  real  causes  of  the  defi- 
cit and  the  need  for  a  balanced  com- 
prehensive approach  to  economic  deci- 
sionmaldng,  we  continue  to  find  our- 
selves midstream  on  a  life  raft,  pliun- 
metlng  down  river  in  an  unstoppable 
current  leading  to  the  deadly  water- 
falls. No  matter  how  hard  some  of  us 
in  the  raft  try  to  paddle  back  up- 
stream, or  to  shore,  the  majority  con- 
tinues to  go  with  the  current,  despite 
the  disaster  at  the  end  of  the  ride. 

It  seems  we  have  a  hard  time  admit- 
ting error.  As  an  old  proverb  goes,  "An 
old  error  is  always  more  popular  than 
a  new  truth."  And  so  it  goes  with  our 
yearly  grappling  with  our  revenue  and 
spending  decisions. 

But,  as  another  saying  warns,  "To 
err  is  human,  but  when  the  eraser 
wears  out  ahead  of  the  pencil,  you're 
overdoing  it."  Well,  I  believe  this  body 
has  used  up  more  than  Its  share  of 
"erasers."  It  is  time  to  strengthen  our 
future  by  attacking  these  crippling 
deficits  at  their  source. 

We  focus  on  the  aggregate  deficit 
numbers,  but  forget  about  the  real 
deficits:  The  deficits  in  education,  the 
deficits  in  employment,  and  the  defi- 
cits in  health  and  housing.  More  than 
20  million  people  are  Illiterate,  14  % 
million  Jobless  and  underemployed, 
and  over  33  million  adults  and  chil- 
dren live  in  poverty. 

The  period  since  the  early  1970's  has 
been  one  of  economic  stagnation  and 
increasing  poverty  and  inequality,  es- 
pecially for  families  with  children. 
From  1973  to  1985,  the  average  annual 
income  level  for  families  with  chil- 
dren, declined  6.6  percent.  For  lower 
and  middle  income  families,  the  drop 
was  far  worse— 32  percent  for  the 
lowest  fifth,  18  percent  for  the  second 
fifth,  and  7  percent  for  middle-income 
Americans.  At  the  same  time,  the  per- 
centage of  families  with  children  in 
poverty  increased  a  whopping  46.5  per- 
cent. 

This  decline  in  family  Income  is  not 
surprising.  The  mtntmiiiw  wage  has 
not  risen  in  6  years.  In  addition,  due  to 
plant  closing,  shift  cutbacks  and  inter- 
national competition,  millions  of  other 
workers  have  been  forced  out  of  good 
paying  jobs  into  alternative  low- 
paying  jobs  with  short  hours,  small 
benefits,  and  bleak  futiues.  Many 
former  manufacturing  employees  are 
growing  disillusioned  and  are  wonder- 
ing if  they  will  ever  earn  real  money 
again. 

I  am  one  of  those  people  who  believe 
the  American  public  just  won't  stand 
still  for  such  economic  and  social  in- 
sensltlvlty  on  the  part  of  their  elected 
officials.  Our  history  has  shown  that 
people  will  only  take  so  much  before 
they  become  galvanized  Into  political 


and  economic  mobilization.  As  the 
plajrwrlght  Connelly  in  his  broadway 
hit  from  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
"The  Green  Pastures"  had  a  character 
say,  "Everything  that's  nailed  down,  is 
coming  loose." 

Well,  the  American  public  has  seen 
the  light,  so  to  speak,  and  is  far  ahead 
of  us.  According  to  a  recent  time  mag- 
azine poll,  77  percent  of  the  pubUc  feel 
that  In  the  future  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  play  a  more  active  role  in 
such  areas  as  health,  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  help  for  the  poor,  69  percmt 
said  they  would  spend  more  on  social 
programs  than  on  the  military  if  they 
had  to  choose  between  the  two.  And  60 
percent  said  they  would  support  in- 
creased spending  for  social  programs 
even  if  it  meant  paying  more  in  taxes. 
But.  raising  revenues,  is  not  the  only 
solution.  The  problem  is  that  the 
money  is  not  being  spent  in  the  right 
place. 

As  between  fiscal  year  1981-87,  inter- 
est on  the  debt  went  up  53  percent;  de- 
fense spending  shot  up  40  percent, 
while  domestic  discretionary  programs 
like  education,  training,  housing  and 
community  development,  and  other 
vital  priorities  pltmuneted  21  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  revenues  rose  only 
11  percent,  hardly  enough  to  supply 
the  resources  needed  to  feed  the  De- 
fense Department  and  make  Interest 
payments. 

The  real  problem  is  that  our  spend- 
ing and  taxing  decisions  are  imbal- 
anced;  they  are  not  based  on  the  prior- 
ities of  the  American  people,  and  they 
have  resulted  in  $220  billion  deficits. 
What  we  have  here,  is  self-imposed 
trauma  to  the  economic  health  of  our 
Nation.  And  only  through  a  self-im- 
posed strategic  change  of  direction  can 
we  restore  our  country  toward  attain- 
ment of  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

As  scientist  and  author  Isaac  Asimov 
has  said.  "Things  do  change.  The  only 
question  is  that  since  things  are  dete- 
riorating so  quickly,  will  society  and 
man's  habits  change  quickly  enough?" 
I  believe  it  is  not  too  late  to  put  the 
budget  resolution  into  the  proper  con- 
text. We  should  not  merely  forecast 
the  economic  assiunptlons  upon  which 
our  spending  and  revenue  decisions 
are  made.  Relying  on  questionable  eco- 
nomic forecasts  for  the  budget  deci- 
sions of  the  recent  past  put  us  be- 
tween the  rock  and  the  hard  place  we 
find  ourselves  in  today.  As  the  full  em- 
ployment and  balanced  growth  act  re- 
quires, we  must  set  goals  for  the  re- 
duction of  unemployment  and  infla- 
tion; we  must  set  goals  for  economic 
growth;  and  then  the  ezpendittire  and 
tax  decisions  we  make  today  should  be 
the  means  for  achieving  those  goals. 

We  must  invest  in  priority  programs 
like  compensatory  education  and  Job 
training  to  increase  our  international 
competitiveness.  We  must  help  people 
escape  the  dependency  of  welfare  by 
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iMMttj  Job  tnintng.  buic  educational 
ikflli.  and  atfordalde  quality  child 
care  avaflalde  ao  that  they  can  become 
produettre,  aelf-«ufflcia>t  woAen.  We 
moit  Invest  in  profmni  which  provide 
adequate  nutrition  and  health  care  for 
the  poor,  ao  that  people  with  healthy 
minda  and  bodies  can  meet  their  Indi- 
vidual potential  and  contribute  to  our 
aodety.  We  must  Invest  in  distressed 
urban  and  rural  areas  so  that  our 
Nation  does  not  crumble  from  within. 

Adequately  funding  these  and  other 
domestic  priorities  are  the  surest  way 
to  reduce  deficits  and  achieve  balanced 
economic  growth. 

Am  dected  Representatives,  we  must 
advocate  a  better  future  for  our  citi- 
aens  and  our  society.  We  must  not  fall 
Into  the  trap  of  complacency,  where 
we  merely  "go  along,  to  get  along."  As 
an  old  writer  once  said.  "There  is  no 
medldne  like  hope,  no  incentive  so 
great,  and  no  tonic  so  powerful  as  ex- 
pectation on  something  tomorrow." 
We  must  give  the  poorly  educated  and 
unddUed.  the  malnourished  and  the 
homeless,  the  people  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet,  some  hope  for  a 
better  tomorrow.  Let  us  Join  together 
to  pursue  policies  that  will  bring  these 
Americans  opportunities  for  entering 
into  the  mainstream  of  our  economic 
Ufe. 

D  1340 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
form  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  has 
consumed  9minutes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  Oir.  WnxiAMsl. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  giving  me  this  time,  and  I  am  ap- 
preciative of  his  efforts  to  take  time  in 
the  debate  on  the  Federal  budget  to 
discuss  the  American  economy  and  its 
effect  upon  both  American  citizens 
and  dttsens  around  the  wrarld. 

For  many  Americans  and  their  fami- 
lies, this  Nation's  mtnfannm  wage  has 
really  been  a  vital  safety  net  for  help- 
ing to  hold  them  above  poverty  and 
keep  them  off  welfare.  Today  that  net 
has  been  ripped  by  inflation  and  ill-de- 
signed national  economic  policies.  It  is 
really  past  time  now  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  restore  the  protection 
tor  wotken  that  it  was  meant  to  pro- 
vide. 

Congress  last  dealt  with  this  subject 
in  the  last  decade,  in  1977.  when  we 
legislated  a  series  of  four  increases. 
The  last  of  those  took  effect  5  years 
ago.  in  1981.  when  we  raised  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  to  $3.35  per  hour. 
After  adjusting  for  inflation,  that 
wage  has  now  plummeted  by  26  per- 
cent in  Just  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 
and  today  the  real  minimum  wage 
stands  at  the  lowest  level  it  has  been 
since  1955. 

The  statutory  hourly  wage  rate  rose 
in  real  terms  until  1968.  then  it  stabi- 


lised tin  the  1970's.  and  it  has  fallen 
sharply  since  1979.  The  real  wage  is 
now  to  percent  less  than  it  averaged  in 
the  1970'8  and  is  one-third  less  than  it 
was  at  Its  peak  in  1968.  Due  to  the  fail- 
ure tt>  raise  the  minimum  wage  since 
1981.  its  level  has  slipped  below  40  per- 
cent of  the  average  hourly  wage  for 
the  first  time  since  Harry  Truman  was 
Presklent.  in  1949. 

For  folks  who  rely  on  the  minimum 
wage,  that  decline  has  meant  for  them 
personally  a  steady  slide  into  poverty. 
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The  figures  are  painfully  telling. 
Consider  this:  An  American  working 
full  time.  8  hours  a  day.  5  days  a  week, 
nevet  missing  work  but  earning  the 
miniipiim  wage,  ends  up  at  the  end  of 
the  |ear  with  a  salary  that  is  below 
the  iloverty  threshold.  If  that  worker 
has  9  family  of  three,  it  is  more  than 
one-fifth  below  the  poverty  threshold. 
If  that  full-time  worker,  earning  the 
mlnlyiim  wage  has  a  family  of  four, 
the  siJary  is  one-third  below  the  pov- 
erty tevel  in  the  United  States. 

So,  you  see  the  gap  between  wliat 
the  Government  says  people  need  and 
what  they  actiially  are  getting  when 
they  work  full  time  has  to  be  closed.  It 
is  the  working  poor  that  have  been  the 
real  losers  in  legislation  that  has  gone 
through  this  House  and  through  the 
Senate  and  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent during  these  past  6  or  7  years. 
Low-wage  households  were  hurt  by 
the  budget  cuts  of  1981  which  made  it 
more  and  more  difficult  for  poor 
peop^  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  going  through  various  difficulties 
because  of  our  budget  cuts.  These 
working  poor  were  not  helped  at  aU  by 
the  huge  tax  cut  of  1981.  That  helped 
upper  income  Americans;  not  the 
worlcing  poor. 

Tht  taxes  for  the  worldng  poor  went 
up.  Social  Security  taxes  and  income 
taxes  on  those  folks  went  up  while  the 
rich  were  getting  a  tax  cut.  I  have 
joined  with  Chairman  Hawkins  in  in- 
trodticing  H.R  1834.  That  is  a  bill  de- 
slgneii  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
in  four  steps  over  the  next  4  years 
imtU  the  minimum  wage  reaches  50 
percoit  of  the  average  hourly  wage  in 
the  United  States,  and  then  our  legis- 
lation would  index  the  minimum  wage 
to  the  average  hourly  wage  so  that  as 
it  inoreases,  the  minimum  wage  auto- 
matically increases  with  it. 

I  can  tell  my  colleagues  that  those  of 
us  01}  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
are  fommltted  to  a  revision  of  the 
Mini|num  Wage  Act  this  year  because 
this  year  marks  the  longest,  in  fact, 
this  month  marlcs  the  longest  time 
Ametlca  has  ever  gone  without  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage.  We  have 
broken  the  old  record  as  of  April  2  of 
this  ^ear,  and  that  inactivity  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  regard  to  Increasing 
the  itiinlmum  wage  really  means  that 
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many  f olfs  maybe  better  off  now  to  be 
on  unemployment  or  welfare  than 
they  are  tio  be  on  the  payrolls. 

If  we  are  serious  about  getting 
America  t)ack  to  work,  reducing  the 
welfare  tolls  and  increasing  the  pay- 
rolls, then  this  Congress  iieeds  to  take 
the  step  of  increasing  America's  mini- 
mum ' 

WKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from 
[BCr.  OwKHsl. 

S  of  New  York.  I  thank 
for  yielding  me  this 


Mr. 
yields 
New  Yorl 

Mr.  O 
the  gem 
time. 

Mr. 
make  a 
assigned 
employm( 
ing   engine 


I  would  again  like  to 

b  for  more  attention  to  be 

the  effort  to  eliminate  un- 

t  in  our  economy.  The  driv- 

of  our  economic   efforts 


should  b«  the  effort  to  eliminate  un- 
employmtot. 

Unemployment  is  a  source  of  o\a 
entire  pot>ulation,  but  specifically,  the 
people  in  the  inner  city  communities, 
mostly  njlnorltles.  are  suffering  from 
unemploslment  and  have  suffered 
from  it  for  far  too  long.  The  history  of 
economic  policy  for  the  majority  of 
blacks  In  the  inner  cities  of  America  is 
a  history  from  slavery  to  massive  un- 
employment, and  the  only  peak  during 
that  period  was  the  period  during 
World  WJBur  II  when  there  were  Jobs 
for  all.  Only  during  World  War  II  did 
we  have  reasonable  employment  in  the 
black  communities  of  oiir  inner  cities. 

Certainly  the  social  problems  that 
are  extant  in  our  inner  cities  are  gen- 
erated by  this  harsh  fact  of  reality, 
that  there  are  no  jobs.  There  have 
been  no  Jobs  for  many  years.  The  un- 
employment is  generated  by  an  eco- 
nomic policy  which  is  a  negative  eco- 
nomic policy.  We  have  a  policy  which 
we  do  not  call  a  policy  and  that  is 
Gramm-Ifudman.  Gramm-Rudman  is 
a  negative  economic  [>ollcy.  It  is  a 
backward!  economic  policy.  It  contin- 
ues to  trs^  to  address  the  deficit  in  the 
wrong  wa^. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
says  that  if  we  would  eliminate  just  1 
percent  of  unemployment,  every  1  per- 
cent of  u^iemplojrment  that  we  elimi- 
nate increases  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct by  $40  billion.  Suppose  they  are 
exaggerating.  Even  an  exaggeration 
would  mean  that  substantial  amounts 
of  money  wotQd  be  put  back  into  the 
economy  as  we  eliminate  unemploy- 
ment. 

There  1*  a  desperate  need  to  address 
this  prolflem.  For  too  long  we  have 
acted  as  if  the  problems  of  drug  addic- 
tion, teehage  pregnancy,  and  many 
other  proiilems  in  our  inner  cities  were 
problems  which  stemmed  from  some 
Idnd  of  defect  of  the  population.  I 
assure  yoju  that  if  you  had  more  jobs, 
if  you  provided  more  income,  families 
would  stay  together  and  would  be  far 
more  stal^le.  Many  of  the  problems  of 
crime  and  the  others  Idnds  of  prob- 


lems of  drug  addiction,  teenage  preg- 
nancy, which  are  generated  by  hope- 
lessness, wotild  be  greatly  affected  If 
we  had  better  employment  policies. 

Even  now  as  prosperity  seems  to 
creep  into  a  State  economy  like  New 
York  and  a  city  economy  like  the  city 
of  New  Yoric  and  there  Is  a  great  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  amount  of  unemplojmient 
for  the  city  as  a  whole  has  gone  down, 
but  the  amount  of  unemployment  in 
the  inner-city  communities.  In  the  con- 
gressional districts  that  serve  the  mi- 
nority populations  remains  very  high. 
We  need  an  economic  policy  which 
replaces  the  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment at  the  center  of  its  priorities. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hates]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  want  to 
congratulate  Congressman  Hawkins 
for  having  again  brought  before  us  an 
issue  that  I  think  he  has  done  more 
than  any  other  Member  of  tills  House 
of  Representatives  to  focus  attention 
on. 

The  question  of  jobs  and  the  em- 
ployment of  people  is  more  critical 
than  we  dare  to  even  acknowledge  and 
we  really  vte  not  doing  anjrthing  about 
it.  We,  for  the  next  few  weeks,  are  un- 
doubtedly going  to  be  spending  some 
time  trying  to  find  ways  and  means 
and  well  we  should  as  to  how  we  are 
going  to  reduce  this  huge  deficit  which 
this  great  country  of  ours  is  staggering 
under. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
ported to  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  the  Budget,  in  dealing 
with  the  economic  budget  outlook  for 
the  fiscal  years  of  1987  through  1991. 
that  the  loss  of  revenues  and  the  in- 
creased outlays  from  unemployment 
will  yield  an  unemployment  deficit  of 
$40  billion  for  every  1  percent  of  un- 
employment. 

This  simply  means  that  tf  we  were  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  trying  to  reduce 
the  admitted  ratio  of  unemployment 
of  roughly  aroimd  7  percent,  for  every 
1-percent  reduction  in  that  imemploy- 
ment,  by  helping  people  to  get  jobs,  we 
could  save  $40  billion  and  reduce  the 
deficit  by  that  amoimt. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  CallforT>ia  for  yield- 
ing. His  leadership  arxj  tireless  efforts  on 
t)ehaH  of  America's  workers  are  well  recog- 
nized in  this  House  and  beyond.  It  is  in  no 
small  part  due  to  his  vision  that  we  again  take 
up  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  portion  of  ttw 
budget  debate. 

This  part  of  the  budget  debate  is  reserved 
by  law  for  a  discussion  of  thte  underlying  eco- 
norrac  context  in  whwh  the  decisions  we  make 
will  be  played  out  Perhaps  the  most  important 
economic  indicator  for  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  collect  a  paycheck  is  the  unemploy- 
ment rate.  TNs  single  numt)er  represents  mH- 
of  hard  pressed  mothers  and  fathers 


who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  are  unable 
to  provide  for  their  families.  In  its  rise  and  fall, 
American  workers  folk>w  the  fate  of  friends 
and  neighbors.  They  know  that  cold  numbers 
mean  a  harsh  reality. 

So  where  are  we  today?  The  latest  unem- 
ptoyment  rate  has  been  published  and  on  its 
face  it  is  good  news.  The  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  fell  from  6.7  percent  In  February  to 
6.6  percent  in  March. 

This  time,  however,  the  numbers  hiave  dis- 
guised the  truth.  The  drop  in  the  rate  was 
caused  entirety  by  a  decline  in  the  labor  force. 
White  the  number  of  jobless  fell  by  113,000  to 
7.8  millkjn,  the  labor  force  fell  by  131.000. 
Tt>e  apparent  improvement  in  the  unempkTy- 
ment  rate  ¥vas  produced  not  by  job  creation, 
but  by  the  departure  of  discouraged  workers 
from  the  labor  force. 

The  number  of  people  employed  declined 
overall  t>y  14.000.  arxj  sigrfificantty  the  goods 
producing  irxkistries.  the  mines  and  factories 
that  are  the  heart  of  the  American  economy, 
lost  70,000  jobs.  Let" 8  not  forget  that  during 
Vne  52  months  since  the  bottom  of  the  last  re- 
cessk>n,  only  half  the  1 .8  mitlon  durable  good 
manufacturing  jobs  lost  in  that  downturn  have 
t>een  regained.  Last  month  we  fell  t>ack  from 
even  this  modest  showing. 

The  number  of  discouraged  workers- 
people  who  want  work  but  have  given  up 
kxjking  for  a  job  after  fruitless  searching- 
rose  to  1.17  million  in  the  first  quarter.  These 
1.17  million  are  not  counted  in  the  unempkjy- 
ment  rate,  but  they  are  just  as  surely  without  a 
paycheck. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  time  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  better  than  6.6  percent  was  in 
March  1980.  during  ttie  Carter  administration. 
Seven  years  of  Reagan  budgets  have  gotten 
us  only  as  far  as  we  once  were.  And  let  us 
never  k>se  sight  of  the  historically  abominable 
economic  performarwe  ttiat  has  made  even 
6.6  percent  took  reasonable;  6.6  percent  is 
not  full  employment;  6.6  percent  is  not  ac- 
ceptable, and  the  13.9  percent  and  9  percent 
that  tMack  and  Hispank;  Americans  are  suffer- 
ing Is  unconscioruble. 

The  budget  debate  of  1 987  takes  place  in  a 
context  of  tremerKlous  unmet  national  needs, 
high  unemployment,  and  a  continuing  loss  of 
industrial  jobs.  I  believe  the  Budget  Committee 
has  fashkxied  a  good  compromise,  but  it  is  a 
compromise  that  is  forced  by  the  intransi- 
gence of  the  administration  and  not  the  reality 
in  today's  America. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my 
friend  and  cliairman,  the  gentlenwn  from  Cali- 
fornia, for  permitting  me  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  stoong  support  for  the  goals  set 
forth  in  the  Humprey-Hawkins  Full  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Act. 

Ttie  gentleman  from  Califomia  has  long 
t)een  in  the  vanguard  of  those  wtx)  have 
sought  a  ratioruil  and  compasstonate  employ- 
ment policy  in  this  country.  He  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  setting  askle  this  time  for  us 
today.  For  as  we  begin  conskleration  of  the 
1988  budget,  there  is  no  better  time  than 
today  for  us  to  reflect  on  tfie  necessity  of 
comprehensive  planning  if  we  are  to  ever 
achieve  full  employment  in  the  country. 

It  has  Ijeen  more  than  8  years  now  since 
Humphrey-Hawkins  was  enacted.  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  established  as  national  policy  the 


goal  of  3  percent  or  less  unempioymant  by 
1985,  and  it  provktod  for  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  ecorwmic,  budget  arxi  mone- 
tary policy  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Over  the  next  several  days,  we  will  make 
important  budget  decisions.  As  we  begin  our 
defiberatiorts,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
budget  does  not  merely  determine  tfw  size  of 
the  defkat  It  is  also  the  major  tool  we  have 
for  meetir>g  our  national  needs  and  priorities. 
Ttie  decisions  we  make  during  the  next  few 
days  will  affect  the  economic  course  of  count- 
less Americans. 

Ho  function  of  the  budget  is  more  important 
to  our  econonw:  future  than  is  education.  Edu- 
cation is  an  investment  In  the  future,  and  an 
investment  in  full  employmenL  Without  ade- 
quate funding  for  education  programs,  full  em- 
ployn>ent  would  not  be  possible. 

Thirty  years  ago,  ttie  Soviet  Union  launched 
Sputnik,  the  first  satellite  to  orbit  the  Earth. 
The  National  Security  ImpKcations  of  the  Sovi- 
ets beating  us  to  space  spurred  a  Federal 
commitment  to  excellence  in  education  that 
fueled  the  greatest  revohjtion  in  krwwledge 
and  learning  in  our  Nation's  histixy;  1957  was 
proclaimed  tt>e  international  geophysKSl  year, 
and  students  all  over  the  country  studied  ad- 
vanced courses  in  mattwmatics  and  science. 
Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  face  a  crisis  which 
equals  the  so-called  space  gap  of  the  1950's: 
Our  existing  industiies  are  maturing  aixi 
seeking  new,  more  modem  manufacturing 
processes;  new,  high-technology  industries 
are  emerging  every  day,  requiring  a  technically 
skilled  work  force;  and  international  competi- 
tion, often  taking  unfair  advantage,  is  claiming 
more  and  more  American  jobs  for  foreign 
countries. 

One  woukj  think  that  at  a  time  like  this,  we 
would  be  dramatically  increasing  the  Federal 
commitment  to  education,  as  we  dkj  in  1957. 
But  instead,  we  have  been  asked  to  severely 
cutiiack  Federal  support  for  education.  Since 
1980.  we  have  cut  Federal  support  for  ele- 
mentary and  secorKlary  education  by  6  per- 
cent And  its  fiscal  year  1988  budget  proposal, 
this  administration  asked  us  to  make  a  1-year 
cut  in  all  education  programs  of  $5.5  bHNon,  or 
28  percent  This  request  inckxled  a  proposal 
to  zero  our  vocational  education  and  cut  post- 
secondary  education  spending  by  more  than 
34  percent. 

We  can  ill  afford  such  a  diminished  invest- 
ment in  our  chikiren,  who  are  enrolled  in  ele- 
mentary schools;  in  our  young  adults,  who 
look  forward  to  a  future  anchored  by  a  college 
education;  in  our  young,  who  are  interested  in 
the  ti'ades;  in  our  disadvantaged  youth,  who 
need  a  head  start  and  adequate  foitow 
through  to  escape  the  cyde  of  poverty;  in  our 
gifted  and  talented,  wtra  need  the  challenge 
of  special  curricula;  and  in  our  mature  work- 
ers, who  need  to  upgrade  skills  in  order  to 
compete  in  a  char>ging  work  force. 

This  week,  we  will  vote  on  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttie  reso- 
lution produced  by  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee. The  House  Budget  Committee  has  reject- 
ed the  administration's  shortsightad  proposal 
to  slash  education  spending.  Instead,  it  in- 
creases funding  for  high  priority  educatiorwri 
programs,  and  it  maintains  cunent  services  for 
others.  It  protects  America's  stojdents  from 
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lufttwr  ouli  In  whiFMlion.  and  to  that  aoctsnt,  I 


t,  wc  nMMt  Itscp  in  mind  that  by 
maca^  iMMaMnQ  cunvnl  awtoasi  wa  afs 
not  addraaiinQ  many  of  ttta  wganl  aducatiooal 
naada  whiGh  hawa  cauaad  unamptoymant 
lovalt  to  awal  abova  tha  goaia  aet  forth  in  the 
Hunphiay  I  lawtiina  Ful  Employment  Act  of 
1978. 

Franidki  Datano  Rooaavatt  said.  "The 
actwol  ia  the  loat  axpendRura  upon  which 
Amarica  ahouU  be  wMnQ  to  economize." 

Hto  wQfda  of  <»afnino,  iaaued  during  the 
midat  of  tfie  Gieirt  Dapraaaion,  are  as  true 
tod^f  M  they  ware  tlian.  President  Roosevelt 
recognliad.  aa  must  we.  that  our  Nation's 
IMura  dsperids  on  our  annual  Investment  In 
educaHon  to  prepare  a  new  generation  of 
Americana  to  aoma  day  talte  the  place  of 
today's  taadiare,  auto  worlters,  doctors,  and 


do 


1 

lortg 
nizing 


must  recognize  rtol  only  ttte  cost  of 

programs,  but  also  tfietr  value.  To 

would  ael  our  great  country  down  a 

of  falae  economies— a  course  wtiich 

Ban  H  afford. 

command  Cfialrman  Hawkins,  who  has 
ctiampionad  the  unemployed,  for  recog- 
tfie  role  education  plays  In  bringing 
ful  employment. 

D  1400 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  our  time. 

Mr.  BUfiCUNEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time  on 
the  Humphrey-Hawldns  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nisea  the  goatleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  OratI. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  reaerve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BX7ECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sdwdqpist]. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee.  I  was  disiu;>pointed  to  see 
the  effect  of  the  Democratic  budget 
proposal  on  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. In  many  ways,  there  were 
no  surprises  in  the  biU  that  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  The  unspeci- 
fied tax  increases,  the  cuts  in  defense 
speaOiDg,  and  new  spending  initiatives 
In  the  Democratic  bill  came  as  no  sur- 
prise to  anyone  in  this  Chamber. 

But  I  think  even  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  were 
amazed  to  see  that  the  overall  trans- 
portation budget  does  not  allow  fund- 
ing for  many  of  the  essential  programs 
that  have  been  previously  endorsed  by 
both  Congress  and  the  administration. 
I  9eak  partkmlarly  about  the  effect 
of  the  1987-level  freeze  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

The  Gray  budget  plan  falls  far  short 
of  the  administration's  proi>08ed  1988 


funding  level  for  the  FAA.  It  is  clear 
that  I  if  these  budget  numbers  are  en- 
acted, serious  safety  and  delay  prob- 
lems will  result  In  our  Nation's  air 
systttn. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
have  seen  the  need  to  put  a  greater 
wnpfasis  on  air  safety.  The  adminls- 
tratltn.  likewise,  allocated  $1  billion  in 
new  money  for  air  transportation. 

Nobody  should  have  been  surprised 
to  sde  the  defense  cuts  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Budget.  But  I  think  everybody 
was  surprised  to  see  no  aUowances 
mad^  for  Improvements  in  air  trans- 
portgtlon.  If  anyone  Is  curioiis  to  see 
where  the  funding  for  all  the  new 
Democratic  initiatives  came  from,  take 
a  lo<ii  in  the  transportation  function. 
In  sl.ort,  the  Gray  budget  robs  Peter 
to  pa  y  PauL 

Thi  administration  budget  proposal 
incluiied  a  68  percent  increase  in  fund- 
ing f{>r  the  FAA's  program  to  modern- 
ize Our  Nation's  air  traffic  control 
systetn— and  a  16  percent  increase  in 
funding  for  FAA.  Operations  to  in- 
crease the  air  traffic  controller  and 
safety  inspection  work  forces. 

Wej  members  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
comiitlttee  have  always  worked  togeth- 
er li  a  bipartisan  way.  Chairman 
NoRji  MiNETA  has  represented  the 
Democratic  Party  well  in  his  role  as 
the  premier  spokesman  in  the  House 
of  I^presentatives  on  aviation  issues. 
What  does  he  have  to  say  about  a 
freeze  in  aviation  funding?  Well,  last 
week«  in  a  speech  he  said  that  the 
"coniequences  will  be  very  signifi- 
cant.]' He  said  he  was  "particularly 
distressed"  about  the  potential  effects 
of  subh  cuts.  "The  costs."  he  said,  "go 
far  Beyond  repaying  the  Immediate 
dollars  saved." 

Beyond  the  aviation  cuts,  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  allows  for  continued  sub- 
sidies for  mass  transit  based  on  an 
imeven  distribution  of  discretionary 
graniis.  The  President's  prot>osal  would 
fund  all  transit  programs  by  formula 
grants.  Also,  the  Gray  budget  contin- 
ues Amtrak  subsidies  averaging  more 
than  $20  a  passenger. 

I  Icnow  there  are  Members  on  l>oth 
sides  I  of  the  aisle  who  support  Amtrak 
fundfeig.  So  it  should  be  clear;  a  vote 
for  the  Gray  budget  is  a  vote  for  con- 
tinuep  Amtrak  subsidies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, as  we  make  these  very  difficult 
choioes,  the  choice  in  this  instance 
might  be  said  as  a  choice  lietween  air- 
line aaf  ety  or  a  choice  of  Amtrak  sub- 
sidlei 

I  would  also  say  that  the  Doppler 
radai  proposal  that  needs  to  be  put  in 
25  liaJor  alri)orts  will  be  seriously 
thretltened,  and  in  my  interpretation, 
will  not  be  allowed  in  the  Gray 
budget. 

In  the  community  and  regional  de- 
veloifnent  function,  no  spending  cuts 
are  ^ude,  interestingly  enough.  AU 
programs  are  held  at  the  fiscal  year 
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1987  level.  It  is  in  this  function  that  I 
find  somje  of  the  most  objectionable 
spending  priorities  of  the  Democratic 
budget.    I 

Under  the  Gray  plan.  Federal 
UDAG  funds  would  continue  to  subsi- 
dize doclsBlde  condominiums,  pizza  par- 
lors, and  ski  resorts.  Under  the  Demo- 
cratic badget.  duplicative  programs 
such  as  the  Economic  Development 
Administration.  HoDAG— an  untarget- 
ed  Housing  Construction  Program— 
and  the  nonpower  programs  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  authority  would  con- 
tinue without  reduction. 

I  luiowithat  it's  always  easy  to  talk 
about  reducing  favored  spending  pro- 
grams in|  somebody's  else's  State  or 
District.  I 

The  TyA  is  very  important  to  Ten- 
nessee inlmy  district.  I  think  with  the 
right  attitude  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  w^  can  make  those  tough 
choices.  J  believe  the  TVA  can  take  a 
lO-percent  cut  in  their  funding  and 
make  that  up  in  other  ways.  I  would 
guess  that  my  colleagues  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  could  find  the 
same  kind  of  cuts  that  could  be  ab- 
sorbed, out  we  have  to  make  these 
tough  choices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
make  these  tough  choices.  Either  we 
are  serious  about  reducing  the  deficit 
in  a  fair  luid  equitable  way.  or  we  are 
not.  The  funding  levels  for  the  two 
functions  I  have  mentioned  indicate 
that  the  Democratic  budget  does  not 
seriously  or  fairly  address  the  deficit. 

So  if  my  colleagues  or  their  constitu- 
ents have  faced  an  airline  scheduling 
problem,  if  they  have  been  late  coming 
into  Washington  or  at  home,  if  they 
have  been  frustrated  with  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  airlines  or  if  they  are 
concerned  about  the  wind  shear  factor 
or  the  safety  of  the  airlines  or  hiring 
more  air  controllers,  then  they  should 
vote  no  jon  this  budget  because  it 
spends  ini  the  wrong  places  and  it  cuts 
in  the  wr^ng  places. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  ISx.  Chairman.  I 
yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiansl  [Mr.  Livingston]. 

Blr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  th^  gentleman  for  j^elding  this 
time  to  mie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  budget  introduced  here  today,  es- 
pecially tihe  $1.1  billion  cut  in  NASA 
f imding,  as  well  as  the  proposal  for  an 
inidnd  contribution  from  oil  refiners 
to  fill  thel  strategic  oil  reserve. 

Although  I  oppose  this  resolution 
due  to  tSe  huge  slash  in  defense  pro- 
grams, the  creative  accounting  meth- 
ods and  taxes  it  contains,  I  am  also 
greatly  disturbed  about  the  fact  that 
this  proposal  is  going  to  indefinitely 
delay  the  space  program  and  could 
devastate  the  shuttle  program.  NASA 
estimates  that  up  to  30,000  jobs  would 
be  lost  ^  a  direct  consequence  of 
these  funding  cuts.  To  delay  the  start 


of  the  space  station  at  a  time  that  the 
Soviets  are  going  full  steam  with  their 
own  space  station  project  is  not  only 
not  prudent,  it  Is  simply  very,  very 
risky.  For  our  own  security,  we  cannot 
afford  any  more  delays. 

NASA  and  the  administration  have 
proi;>08ed  a  two-stage  plan  to  restruc- 
ture spending  on  the  space  station  to 
meet  the  cost  concerns  of  Congress. 
This  new  plan  would  allow  the  con- 
struction of  a  basic  station  to  go 
ahead,  but  even  this  would  mean  a 
delay  of  a  year  over  the  original  plan. 
The  proposed  budget  cuts  would  fur- 
ther delay,  or  even  eliminate,  the  con- 
struction of  our  space  station. 

In  addition,  the  budget  caUs  for  a 
75.000  barrel  per  day  fill  rate  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  but  it  as- 
sumes that  the  Government  will  save 
$700  million  in  outlays  annually,  not- 
witlistanding  the  cost  of  this  fiU  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  grave  con- 
cern about  this.  I  support  the  fill  rate. 
I  support  the  strategic  oil  reserve,  but 
how  can  we  continue  to  fill  the  reserve 
at  this  rate  without  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment money? 

Now.  I  understand  that  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  are  planning  to  implement 
the  Budget  Committee's  assimiption 
through  inkind  contributions  from  the 
oil  importers  on  the  oil  that  they 
import. 

D  1410 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  continu- 
ing to  fUl  the  reserve,  as  I  said,  but 
what  is  going  to  be  the  impact  of  levy- 
ing this  new  inldnd  contribution  as  it 
is  proposed?  How  will  the  costs  be 
passed  on  to  the  refiners?  What  will  be 
the  impact  on  consumers?  And,  more 
importantly,  what  wlU  be  the  effect  on 
Independent  producers? 

Particularly  I  am  concerned  about 
those  independent  producers,  because 
representatives  of  the  Independent  Pe- 
troleum Association  of  America  indi- 
cate that  they  are  afraid  that  their 
members  are  going  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  costs  of  this  program,  and  I 
would  simply  like  to  quote  from  a 
letter  from  H.B.  Scoggins,  Jr.,  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  dated  today,  April  8,  1987,  to 
Chairman  Gray,  in  which  he  says 
"•  •  •  if  refiner  costs  could  not  be 
passed  through  to  consumers  and  be- 
cause they  are  powerless  to  lower  net 
baclu  to  foreign  producers,  the  full 
cost  of  this  proposal  would  fall  on  do- 
mestic producers,  especially  independ- 
ents. 

At  a  time  when  the  domestic  petroleum 
industry  Is  In  one  of  Its  most  serious  eco- 
nomic declines  in  history,  this  is  a  most  In- 
appropriate action  which  most  surely  will 
further  that  decline. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  look  at  this  budget  resolution 
and  look  at  the  potential  Impact  that 
it  might  have  on  Independent  petrole- 


lun  producers  in  this  country.  The  as- 
sumptions that  are  made  in  this  par- 
ticular resolution  have  to  be  ques- 
tioned, because  they  were  made  with- 
out any  benefit  of  any  hearings  what- 
soever to  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  proposal 
is  fatally  flawed,  with  some  very  seri- 
ous threats  to  our  national  security. 
The  defense  cuts  are  bad  enough,  but 
to  further  delay  essential  space  pro- 
grams beyond  current  delays  affecting 
NASA  cannot  be  Justified,  and  the 
impact  ui>on  the  energy-producing  in- 
dustry In  this  Nation  is  far  too  ques- 
tionable to  be  adopted  without  inten- 
sive study. 

Accordingly,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. It  is  Just  too  dangerous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  letter  from  which  I 
quoted  for  insertion  in  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point: 

The  letter  follows: 

iNDKPKNSBrT  PETROLKOM 

Association  of  Amkrica. 
WaahingUm,  DC,  April  8,  1987. 
Hon.  William  H.  Gkat, 
Chairman,  House  Budget  Committee,  Hoiue 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 
Deae  Chaihmah  Gray:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  the  House  Budget  Committee 
proposal    for    fiscal    1988    contains    some 
rather  "creative"  Ideas  on  how  to  Increase 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR)  fill 
rate  at  no  cost  to  taxpayers. 

As  we  understand  the  proposal,  a  percent- 
age of  all  oil  purchased  by  domestic  refiners 
would  be  diverted  by  law  to  the  SPR  at  re- 
finers' expense.  That  oil  would  be  added  to 
and  considered  a  part  of  the  SPR  and  refin- 
ers would  carry  the  burden  of  Its  full  costs. 
In  the  event  a  draw-down  of  the  SPR  was 
ordered,  refiners  would  be  given  back  their 
oil  in  proportion  to  what  they  had  been  re- 
quired to  donate. 

Were  this  not  In  writing,  we  would  not 
have  believed  It.  But  since  a  majority  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  accepted  it  as  legiti- 
mate national  policy,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  comment  on  it. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Association 
of  America  Is  the  national  association  repre- 
senting the  nation's  Independent  crude  oU 
and  natural  gas  producers.  By  definition, 
our  members  are  producers,  with  little  or  no 
interest  in  refining,  transportation  or  mar- 
ketlng.  Therefore,  we  will  not  beg  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  this  proposal  is  con- 
fiscation of  refiners'  property  without  com- 
pensation. They  are  capable  of  addressing 
that  issue. 

What  we  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
Is  the  adverse  Impact  this  would  have  on  the 
XJJS.  petroleum  producing  Industry— an  in- 
dustry already  in  steep  decline. 

Apparently  the  Committee  believes  refin- 
ers would  simply  pass  costs  associated  with 
their  contribution  to  the  SPR  through  to 
consumers.  That  argument  may  be  partially 
true  as  to  the  gasoline  portion  of  the  crude 
oil  barrel,  since  gasoline  has  very  little  com- 
petition as  a  fuel.  But  much  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  barrel— heating  oil  and  Industrial 
fuels— complete  head-to-head  with  natural 
gas.  coal  and  electricity  In  a  very  price-sensi- 
tive market.  In  addition.  Imported  prod- 
ucts—especially gasoline— would  limit  fur- 
ther the  ability  of  domestic  refiners  to  in- 
crease their  prices.  Thus,  we  think  our  fears 


are  well  founded  that  preanire  on  refiner 
margins  would  lead  to  lower  net-batto  to 
producers  in  the  form  of  lower  wellhead 
prices.  In  fact,  (if  rettDsn  oosts  could  not  be 
paaaed  through  to  oonsumen  and  tiecauae 
they  are  powerless  to  lower  net-tiacks  to  for- 
eign producers,  the  full  coat  of  this  proposal 
would  fall  on  domestic  producers,  especially 
Independents. 

At  a  time  when  the  domestic  petroleum 
Industry  is  in  one  of  its  most  serious  eco- 
nomic declines  in  history,  this  is  a  most  in- 
appropriate action  which  most  surely  wiU 
further  that  decline.) 

We  urge  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  recall  this 
budget  resolution  to  your  Committee  to  cor- 
rect this  mistake.  Absent  that,  we  will  be 
urging  Members  of  the  House  to  vote  no. 
Sincerely, 

H3.  SooGGiHS,  Jr. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  we  have 
heard  a  charge  laid  before  this  body 
and  the  American  people.  The  charge 
is  that  the  House  Budget  Committee 
resolution  cuts  into  certain  programs. 
That  charge  is  correct  In  one  sense;  we 
did  make  reductions. 

I  find  it  Interesting  that  those  who 
have  been  crying  so  hard  for  reduc- 
tions in  spending  are  now  saying  a  3- 
percent  reduction,  which  was  what 
was  made  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, is  too  much,  when  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  eliminate  It,  the  Presi- 
dent of  their  own  party.  I  find  that  an 
interesting  and  unbelievable  argu- 
ment. 

I  find  it  also  interesting  that  these 
very  same  people  would  get  up  and  say 
that  we  are  cutting  FAA— when  what 
we  did  was  freeze  FAA— did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  process.  They  did  not 
even  vote  when  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity in  the  committee.  In  fact,  they 
voted  "present."  On  some  occasions, 
they  were  not  even  present  to  vote 
"present." 

I  find  It  interesting  that  now  they 
tell  us  what  is  wrong  with  this  budget 
when  they  themselves  would  not  par- 
ticipate in  writing  one,  did  not  vote  to 
express  their  views,  were  often  absent, 
and  now  have  no  alternative  but  to  be 
critical  of  a  budget  that  actually 
makes  reductions. 

There  is  no  imequal  treatment  here. 
It  was  implied  that  we  "protected  the 
Northeast,  as  opposed  to  programs  In 
rural  America."  There  were  even 
handed  reductions.  Urban  mass  transit 
got  a  reduction  of  about  4  percent, 
Amtrak  got  a  reduction  of  4  percent.  I 
find  it  appalling  that  the  very  same 
people  who  for  decades  have  been  call- 
ing for  across-the-board  reductions, 
vote  for  them  on  appropriation  blUs, 
now  say  that  a  4-percent  cut  In  trans- 
portation Is  just  too  difficult  to  take. 

Well,  I  have  been  taUdng  to  the  ex- 
perts, those  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  in  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Commission,  in  Amtrak,  urban  mass 
transit,  and  airport  development.  They 
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MOT  tlimt  tlila  budget,  compared  with 
tbe  Preildenit^  treats  theee  programs 
much  more  equitably  and  fairly,  and 
that  they  can  operate  imder  it 

I  would  say  to  those  who  are  so  criti- 
cal of  the  MptaaObig  cuts  here,  who 
have  OD  this  floor  in  the  past  argued 
so  vociferously  tor  deeper  across-the- 
board  ^wmdlnc  cuts,  how  interesting 
that  they  have  bow  reversed  that.  If 
they  do  not  like  our  proposal,  where  is 
their  propoaal? 

ICr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gmtleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
FtesT]. 

Mr.  ¥ROBT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  talk 
about  the  priorities  established  by  the 
Democrats  on  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  our  Nation's 
health  care  programs. 

In  parUcolar,  I'd  like  to  point  out 
some  of  the  si^iificant  differences  be- 
tweoi  the  plan  developed  by  the 
Democrats  and  the  one  proposed  by 
the  President  for  functions  550  and 
570. 

Function  550  contains  several  pro- 
grams which  provide  vital  health  care 
to  a  large  number  of  people.  One  of 
these,  the  Medicaid  Program,  serves 
over  33  million  low-income  Americans. 
The  President  proposed  to  reduce 
Medicaid  voiding  by  $1.4  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1988  and  by  $8.4  billion 
over  3  years  bdow  the  level  needed  to 
maintain  current  services.  This  recom- 
mendation would  make  these  reduc- 
tions by  placing  a  cap  on  Federal  Med- 
icaid payments  to  States. 

Congress  has  rejected  this  proposal 
in  the  past,  and  with  good  reason.  Re- 
duced Federal  funding  for  medicaid 
would  lead  to  the  removal  of  people 
from  the  Medicaid  rolls,  most  of  whom 
are  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  It  would 
also  lead  to  reductions  in  the  number 
of  services  that  States  could  provide  to 
beneficiaries. 

The  House  Democrats'  plan  does  not 
attempt  to  reduce  the  deficit  on  the 
backs  of  the  most  vulnerable  in  our  so- 
ciety. It  recognizes  the  need  to  ensure 
that  basic  health  care  services  contin- 
ue to  be  available  to  low-income  Amer- 
icans. The  plan  rejects  the  President's 
recommendation  to  cap  Medicaid 
q)endlng  and  instead  provides  for  in- 
flation and  caseload  growth,  with  addi- 
tional moaey  to  address  Infant  mortal- 
ity and  the  plight  of  the  elderly  poor. 

Our  plan  further  protects  the  health 
of  low-income  Americans  by  including 
inflation  adjustments  in  maternal  and 
child  health,  commimity  health  cen- 
ters, family  planning,  migrant  health, 
Indian  health,  and  inununlzatlons. 

The  President's  budget  also  targets 
the  Medicare  Program  for  major  re- 
ductions. For  fiscal  year  1988,  the 
Presidait  would  cut  Medicare  spend- 
ing by  $5.1  billion,  and  $20.8  billion 
over  3  years.  Some  of  the  savings  are 
to  be  achieved  through  Increases  in 
the  program's  out-of-pocket  costs  to 


bmeticiarles.  For  example,  the  Presi- 
dents budget  recommends  increasing 
the  Mut  B  premium  for  new  Medicare 
enroBees  and  raising  the  deductible 
for  <4irrent  enrollees.  The  President's 
proposals  also  would  delay  eligibility 
for  new  beneficiaries,  reduce  Medicare 
coveiiage  for  disabled  persons,  and 
repeal  the  very  modest  benefit  Im- 
prov^ents  for  occupational  then4>y 
and  tision  care  which  were  added  last 
year.; 

In  preparing  our  budget  plan,  we  de- 
termined that  $1.5  billion  could  be 
achl^ed  In  savings  without  reducing 
the  l^vel  of  services  or  quality  of  care 
provilled  to  our  senior  citizens.  The 
savin|cs  in  our  plan  could  be  achieved 
through  modest  reforms  in  Medicare 
payments  to  health  care  providers. 
Beneficiaries,  many  of  whom  are  on 
fixed  incomes,  would  be  protected 
since  services  would  not  be  reduced 
and  aeither  premiums  nor  other  out- 
of-po^et  costs  would  be  Increased. 

Bdrj  Chairman,  the  President  has 
made  his  priorities  clear  regarding  our 
Nation's  basic  health  care  programs. 
We  n|ust  not  abandon  the  poor,  the  el- 
derly the  children— those  in  our  socie- 
ty who  are  the  least  able  to  afford  re- 
ductions in  service  or  increases  in 
costsj  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
the  pllan  submitted  by  the  Democrats 
on  the  House  Budget  Committee  to 
ensure  that  essential  health  care  serv- 
ices continue  to  be  provided  to  those 
who  tujst  desperately  need  them. 

Mr.!  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregan  [Mr.  Dsmnr  SmTB]. 

I  D  1420 

Mr^  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
no  o^e  on  this  Budget  Committee 
thinte  that  the  numbers  in  the  Demo- 
crat plan  are  going  to  be  the  ones,  are 
golngi  to  be  the  dociunent  we  use  this 
year,  or  are  going  to  be  what  we  spend 
in  flseal  year  1988.  One  of  the  reasons 
is  that  during  markup  we  on  this  side 
of  th4  aisle  tried  to  get  the  majority  to 
agreet  to  some  Idnd  of  a  strong  recon- 
ciliatton  and  sequestration  language. 
At  that  time,  I  believe  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray]  stated  that  this  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Yet,  yesterday  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  that  committee  abdicated 
that  responsibility  and  said  we  would 
take  that  matter  up  later. 

The  later  is  the  problem  here.  We 
are  not  really  going  to  make  this  Gov- 
ernment live  with  the  numbers  in  any 
of  th^  budgets  that  we  are  going  to 
have  before  us.  In  fact,  you  know  any 
time  the  budget  get  in  the  way  we  Just 
waive  it.  I  believe  the  figures  are  that 
in  the  99th  Congress  we  waived  the 
provisions  of  the  Budget  Act  106 
tlmesi 

Wlakt  we  are  really  in  the  process  of 
doing  on  this  day  and  tomorrow  is 
voting  for  a  one-page  trillion  dollar 
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budget.  A  t  least  it  was  one  page  when 
we  got  it  in  the  committee.  It  has  t>een 
fleshed  out  a  little  bit,  but  it  is  an  un- 
realistic hudget. 

The  fa^t  is  that  our  Appropriations 
Committees  are  not  reaUy  going  to  live 
by  the  ntfnbers  we  give  them  in  a  one- 
page  or  ft  many-page  document  We 
are  Just  i|ot  going  to  do  that  without 
reconciliajtion  or  sequestration  lan- 
guage involved  in  the  process. 

This  is  my  third  year  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  I  would  have  to  say  I 
am  frustrated  that  we  cannot  really 
come  down  to  a  number  that  is  going 
to  be  realistic.  First  off,  if  we  were 
going  to  Just  freeze  the  budget,  and 
freeze  it  with  demographics  included, 
we  would  have  a  budget,  according  to 
CBO,  of  about  $143  billion.  That 
means  in  lOrder  to  reach  sequestration 
level  of  $108  billion  in  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  we  would  have  to 
cut  $35  billion  from  those  programs, 
and  ther^  is  not  the  courage  in  this 
body  to  do  that. 

This  dociunent  today  is  a  sham.  The 
I  that  we  will  see  before  us 
I  think  are  much  the  same. 
This  is  ai  political  document.  This  is 
sort  of  a  document  to  say  what  we  are 
for  and  What  we  are  against,  and.  lui- 
fortunately,  the  American  people  do 
not  want  more  taxation.  That  is  an 
awful  lot  of  what  Is  in  this  budget. 

This  budget  does  not  carry  the  force 
of  law.  The  fact  is,  as  we  all  know,  the 
President  does  not  have  to  sign  this 
bill.  It  does  not  go  to  the  President 
and  he  capnot  veto  it. 

The  committees  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  are  not  going  to  abide 
by  the  b|idget  resolution.  The  Rules 
Committeie,  having  waived  our  oppor- 
tunity to 'get  any  kind  of  changes  in 
the  reconciliation,  sequestration  lan- 
guage, puis  us  in  the  same  position  we 
were  in  the  99th  Congress.  That  is,  we 
will  waivp  points  of  order  on  the 
budget  e\lery  time  it  is  in  the  major- 
ity's benefit  to  do  that. 

In  an  April  7  letter  to  our  vice  chair- 
man. Del.Latta,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee report  on  this  docmnent,  it  was 
said  by  CBO  that  this  document  does 
not  provide  sufficient  information  on 
proposed  policy  changes  for  the  CBO 
to  provide  an  independent  estimate. 

I  think  this  biU  is  going  to  pass.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
that.  I  thhik  the  majority  has  the 
They  had  them  in  the  com- 
they  have  them  here  on 


nvunbers. 
mittee  u^d 
the  floor. 
But  I  do 

that  it  is 


think  what  this  shows  is 
;ime  to  reevaluate  this  proc- 


ess. It  is  time  to  reevaluate  the  process 


and  put 


in  some  reconciliation  lan- 


guage that  would  really  put  some 
teeth  Intq  it.  and  to  be  sure  that  the 
changes  ih  the  law  that  would  result 
in  the  ch  inges  in  spending  are  going 
to  be  bine  ing  upon  the  committees  of 
this  body,  and  the  committees  on  the 


other  side  of  the  Ci4>itol.  so  that  we 
can  get  down  to  the  Oramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  target. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  am  hi4>py  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Orat],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  disting\iished 
gentleman  from  Oregon  for  yielding, 
because  he  has  brought  up  a  question 
that  has  repeatedly  come  up.  That  is 
the  question  of  process  and  participa- 
tion. 

I  would  Just  simply  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman my  response  to  the  quetions  of 
budget  reform  was  that  the  commit- 
tees of  Jurisdiction  were  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  for  the  requests 
that  the  gentleman  made. 

However,  in  my  budget  I  do  make 
three  recommendations  for  reform  of 
the  budget  process:  Multiyear  as  well 
as  restore  the  trigger,  as  well  as  deal 
with  the  structural,  cyclical  deficit 
definition  of  target. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Drainr 
Smith]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  30  seconds  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GhatI. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvsmia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  then  also  go  on  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
had  an  opportunity  himself  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process  and  vote  for  those 
amendments,  offer  amendments. 
There  were  none  that  were  offered  to 
the  budget  that  was  brought  forth. 
And  when  there  was  an  open  attempt 
to  write  a  budget  with  everyone  par- 
ticipating, I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  voted  four  times 
"present"  although  he  was  absent  on 

all  foiu-  occasions. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  will  reclaim 
my  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
gentleman  Imows  and  realizes  that  the 
reforms  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  proposed,  which  we  also 
proposed  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
session  of  the  100th  Congress,  would 
put  a  lot  more  teeth  into  what  we  are 
talking  about  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ddtnt 
Smith]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Oregon  [Kir.  Dnnnr 
SmTHl. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  problem  here  is  that  we  do  not 
have  the  automatic  sequestration,  we 
do  not  have  the  things  that  are  going 
to  make  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
work.  And  if  we  were  to  have  the 


freese  budget  with  the  demographic 
numbers,  that  is  if  you  were  a  Social 
Security  recipient  and  retired  at  age 
85,  you  would  be  able  to  draw  your 
pension,  if  we  had  that  we  would  be  at 
$143  billion. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
only  say  to  the  gentleman  I  have  no 
problem  with  what  he  is  saying, 
except  when  we  brought  forth  an 
outlay  freeze  as  a  starting  point  for  a 
budget,  the  minority  side,  the  Republi- 
cans, would  not  participate  or  vote. 
The  gentleman  himself  was  not 
present  to  vote  on  four  occasions. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  will  reclaim 
my  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  problem  we  have  here  is  strictly 
a  matter  of  numbers,  and  not  numbers 
on  the  budget  sheet.  We  are  talking 
about  Members  in  this  body  and  in 
that  committee. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gtjarini].  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee's mark  for  fimction  450 — com- 
munity and  regional  development. 
This  fimction,  which  covers  urban  and 
rural  development,  would  have  suf- 
fered severe  damage  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

The  President  wanted  to  slash  the 
CDBG  Progam  which  provides  vital 
fimds  for  the  economic  stabilization  of 
urban  and  rural  communities.  For 
many  communities  in  depressed  ivban 
and  rural  areas,  CDBG's  are  the  only 
financial  resource  available  for  assur- 
ing of  essential  services.  Last  year  be- 
cause of  budget  constraints,  we  ended 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program. 
It  is  unconscionable  that  the  President 
would  now  recommend  slashing  by 
$490  million,  one  of  the  last  sources  of 
funding  available  to  those  Impacted 
communities  whose  tax  base  cannot 
support  basic  services. 

The  President  wanted  to  terminate  a 
ntmtber  of  programs  which  have 
proven  track  records:  UDAG's,  EDA. 
HoDAG's,  the  section  312  rehabilita- 
tion loan  program. 

In  my  own  district  and  State,  I  have 
witnessed  the  success  of  UDAG. 
UDAG's,  which  take  a  small  amount 
of  public  funds  to  leverage  private  fi- 
nancing for  redevelopment  have  con- 
verted decaying  railroad  yards  and 
piers  in  my  district  into  desperately 
needed  housing  and  commercial  space. 
Areas  which  were  severely  blighted, 
which  have  lain  dormant  for  nearly  50 
years,  have  been  revitalized  to  provide 
Jobs  and  a  renewed  tax  base.  The 
public-private  partnership  of  the 
UDAG  Program  is  a  major  component 
of  its  success.  It  would  be  extremely 
unwise  to  call  a  halt  to  a  program 
which  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness 
throughout  the  coimtry.  Yet  that  is 


precisely  what  the  President  intended 
to  do. 

The  House  Budget  Committee 
firmly  rejected  the  President's  ill-ad- 
vised proposals.  Instead,  our  budget 
assiunes  that  most  of  our  community 
and  regional  development  programs 
would  be  funded  at  the  1987  levels;  for 
example  with  inflation.  This  is  a  small 
but  tolerable  reduction  from  what 
would  be  needed  under  current  serv- 
ices. It  does  not  make  up  for  the  sig- 
nificant reductions  experienced  since 
1981,  but  it  at  least  allows  important 
and  essential  programs  to  continue. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lagomassiho]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  share  the  opposition  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  to  the  Democratic 
budget  resolution  for  the  reasons  ex- 
pressed: Increased  taxes,  greatly  weak- 
ened defenses,  et  cetera. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
one  particular  aspect  of  the  budget 
proposed  by  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  that's  the  budget  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. The  President,  in  his  budget,  rec- 
ommended $8.8  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority for  NASA.  This  was  considered 
the  minimum  sufficient  for  the  Na- 
tion's Space  Recovery  Program  follow- 
ing the  Challenger  accident.  The 
Budget  Committee  cut  this  figure  by 
over  $1  billion,  in  effect  greatly  dam- 
aghig.  if  not  eliminating  the  Recovery 
Program. 

According  to  OBM.  this  could  mean 
cancellation  of  the  replacement  orbit- 
er  for  the  space  shuttle  Challenger,  an 
indefinite  delay  in  the  U.S.  space  sta- 
tion project,  the  possible  cancellation 
of  already-approved  science  missions 
such  as  the  Mars  observer,  and  the 
loss  of  over  30,000  Jobs  in  California. 
Texas,  and  Florida. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  recommendation 
by  the  Democratic-controlled  Budget 
Committee  is  a  recipe  for  disaster. 
During  the  6  hours  allotted  for  gener- 
al debate  on  this  budget,  two  Soviet 
cosmonauts  will  fly  over  the  United 
States  four  times  in  their  new  space 
station  Mir.  In  the  budget  year  cov- 
ered by  this  resolution,  the  Soviets  are 
expected  to  launch  their  own  space 
shuttle.  Elsewhere,  the  Japanese  and 
the  Chinese  are  developing  their  own 
launch  complexes  and  rockets  to  Join 
France  in  the  space  race. 

And  what  are  we  being  asked  to  do? 
Cut  NASA's  budget  authority  request 
by  12  percent.  Is  this  really  in  ovu-  Na- 
tion's best  interest?  I  think  not  If  this 
plan  is  followed,  it  will  mean  the 
United  States  Is  willing  to  forfeit  its 
leadership  in  space,  as  well  as  its  tech- 
nology base  on  Earth,  threatening 
both  our  national  security  and  our  do- 
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mMtic  Job  bue.  I  hope  this  House  wOl 
not  be  so  f ooUsh  as  that,  and  urge  my 
ooUeacues  to  vote  against  the  commit- 
tee resolution. 

D  1430 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  MacKatI.  a  member  of  the  cchu- 
mlttrfi 

Mr.  MacKAY.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  NASA  budget  whkh  has  re- 
cently been  mentioned,  and  I  would 
like  to  put  it  this  way:  that  budget  was 
a  point  of  very  severe  discussion 
within  the  Budget  Committee.  It  is 
true  that  the  Budget  Committee  did 
not  see  fit  to  fund  this  program  at  the 
level  that  it  was  funded  by  the  Presi- 
dent The  question  is  not  whether  we 
cut  it.  but  the  question  is  whether 
those  programs  funded  through  the 
NASA  budget  can  be  continued  ade- 
quately at  the  level  they  are  funded.  I 
am  convinced  that  they  can. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  may  have 
to  be  a  stretch-out  in  the  space  station 
program,  and  I  personally,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science. 
%Moe.  and  Technology,  wotild  say 
that  this  is  not  altogether  bad.  There 
is  good  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
apace  station  program  is  not  as  well 
thought  out  as  it  should  be  and  that 
perhaps  a  stretch-out  of  a  year  or 
mAybe  2  years  wHl  enable  the  funds 
that  are  put  there  to  be  much  better 
vent. 

Let  me  go  forward  with  a  discussion 
of  the  other  budgets  that  are  in  func- 
tion 250  becaxise  this  function  essen- 
tially is  the  part  of  the  Federal  budget 
that  fimds  dvilian  research  and  devel- 
oinnent. 

The  only  place  where  there  has  been 
a  cut  in  this  function  is  in  the  NASA 
budget.  In  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation there  has  been  an  increase  of 
$200  million  above  the  existing  pro- 
grams this  year.  These  are  essentiaUy 
the  programs  that  fund  civilian  re- 
search at  our  universities. 

The  DOE  general  science  programs 
have  beoi  continued  at  a  freeze  level. 
Our  committee  is  convinced  that  this 
is  adequate  funding  to  continue  our 
commitment  to  civilian  research  and 
developmoit. 

I  hope  Members  will  look  very  care- 
fully at  this  function.  I  believe  if  they 
do,  they  will  see  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  done  a  responsible  Job  and 
although  this  is  lean  funding,  this  is 
adequate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  budget. 

Mr.  BT7ECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  budget 
cut  of  more  than  $1.1  billlcm  in  budget 
category  250.  the  basic  scientific  re- 
search and  development  account,  is 
aimed  almost  entirely  at  our  space 
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program.  This  cut  would  be  a  tragic 
erroi.  We  would  not  only  destroy  our 
futute  in  space,  we  would  surrender  all 
claii$8  we  have  to  international  leader- 
ship in  a  number  of  critical  technol- 
ogies 

Mil  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  quote 
f  romt  a  letter  to  Chairman  Robkht  Roc 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology  from  James  A. 
Fletoher.  Administrator  of  NASA: 

PerionaUy  I  tin  shocked  ind  disappointed 
that  a  Committee  of  the  United  States  Con- 
KKss  k»uld  take  an  action  which  would  have 
the  nfect  of  reversing  the  national  effort  to 
rebuild  the  space  program,  reaasume  the 
leadetship  role  which  America  once  held  in 
space,  and,  as  a  result,  make  bold  strides  in 
restoiing  the  Nation's  competitive  posture 
In  th4  high  technology  arena.  It  is  especially 
dlsheirtening  that  such  a  decision  should 
occur  only  two  days  after  the  USSR 
launched  into  orbit  an  impressive  new 
module  for  its  "Mir"  Space  SUUon  *  *  *. 

Fof  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry Atnericans  have  consistantly  sup- 
ported our  civilian  space  program  as 
the  international  flagship  of  American 
technology  and  achievement.  Adop- 
tion of  this  proposal  would  turn  our 
backS  on  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished so  far,  and  ignore  all  that 
could  be  accomplished  in  the  future. 

The  ability  of  this  Nation  to  meet 
competition,  to  provide  for  our 
security,  and  to  improve  the 
ty  of  life  for  all  Americans  de- 
t,  in  large  part,  on  our  willingness 
le  national  investments  in  sci- 
td  technology. 

Foi(  1988  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
Presuent  provided  for  increased  sup- 
port {for  research  and  development  to 
meeti  key  national  needs.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  provided  increased  sup- 
port for  basic  research  to  help  gener- 
ate tjhe  new  knowledge  necessary  to 
contitiued  technological  innovation, 
and,  inore  importantly,  the  President's 
budget  included  adequate  funding  to 
keep  the  faith  of  the  gallant  crew  of 
Challenger,  so  that  we  could  keep  their 
drea^i  alive.  If  this  proposal  is  ap- 
proved by  this  House,  that  dream  will 
be  gcpe  forever. 

This  year  the  President  proposed 
that  JNASA  would  invest  in  R&D  pro- 
gram^ to  provide  for  a  permanent  U.S. 
presence  in  space  aboard  an  American 
spac^  station;  to  return  the  space  shut- 
tle to  safe  flight  readiness;  to  advance 
our  knowledge  of  the  Earth  and  our 
universe;  and  to  support  long-term  re- 
seardi  and  technology  advancement. 

R^D  accounts  for  over  50  percent  of 
the  annual  NASA  budget.  The  1988 
budgfet  proposed  by  the  President 
would  have  provided  for  $4.1  billion  in 
outlatys  for  the  conduct  of  R&D.  The 
proposal  now  before  the  House  would 
dedicate  that  program  by  reducing  it 
by  n«>re  than  25  percent.  What  would 
be  the  Impacts  of  a  cut  of  more  than 
$1  billon  in  the  NASA  budget?  Some 
of  the  most  obvious  would  be: 
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CanceUpitlon.  or  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  an  American  space  station, 
even  thoagh  the  Soviets  are  already  in 
space  with  their  Mir  station. 

Postponement  beyond  February 
1988  on  (he  next  space  shuttle  flight, 
and  possible  degradation  in  safety  en- 
hancem^ts  recommended  by  the 
Rogers'  Oommlsslon  following  the  loss 
of 

Cancellktion.  or  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  ttie  scope  of  American  space 
science  efforts  such  as  the  Hubble 
Space  Telescope,  the  Mars  Observer 
Mission,  the  Galileo  Mission  to  Jupi- 
ter, and  Qiany  others. 

There  are  many  argimients  that  can, 
and  should  be  made,  in  favor  of  main- 
taining a  strong  and  vibrant  American 
space  program.  The  first  is  that  the 
American  people  demand,  and  deserve 
a  progra«i  that  will  asstire  continued 
American  leadership.  In  fact,  nmner- 
ous  public  opinion  polls  have  indicated 
that  the  American  people  strongly 
support  the  space  program,  and  that 
the  level  of  that  support  actually  in- 
creased iB  the  wake  of  the  ChaUenger 
accident.  I 

The  second  argument  in  favor  of  a 
strong  space  program  is  that  it  is  a 
good  investment  in  America's  future. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  econom- 
ic studies  that  have  indicated  that  for 
each  dollar  we  have  invested  in  the 
space  program,  there  have  been  from 
$7  to  $14  returned  to  the  economy.  In 
a  Congress  where  the  bu^nrord  of 
almost  efvery  democrat  initiative  is 
"competitiveness"  this  Congress  over 
all  its  99  predecessors  should  imder- 
stand  that  the  NASA  budget  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  technology  that 
makes  American  industry  competitive 
in  the  wo  rid  marketplace. 

And,  filially,  let  me  argue  that  this 
Nation  cqnnot  accept  this  proposal  be- 
cause it  Would  represent  the  abandon- 
ment of  ,an  American  dream.  There 
are  events  in  American  history  that 
are  univgrsal  in  their  impact.  For  all 
Americans  who  remember  December  7, 
1941,  the;memory  of  where  they  were, 
and  what^  they  were  doing  that  day  is 
forever  burned  into  memory.  For  a 
younger  generation  the  events  of  No- 
vember 22,  1963,  are  as  fresh  as  yester- 
day. Surely  the  word  "Sputnik"  Jarred 
our  national  pride.  And,  is  there  a 
Member  of  this  Congress  who  does  not 
remember  that  morning,  Just  over  a 
year  ago,  when  seven  brave  Americans, 
reaching  for  the  stars  and  the  future, 
gave  their  lives  in  the  great  effort  to 
advance  jour  knowledge  of  our  uni- 
verse? But,  Just  as  tragedy  can  unify 
us  in  National  resolve,  so,  too,  can 
great  accomplishments. 

We  als^  remember  with  pride  that 
day  almost  18  years  ago  when  Neil 
Armstrong  first  set  foot  on  the  surface 
of  the  Moon.  That  day  he  said, 
"That's  one  smaU  step  for  man,  one 
giant  leab  for  mankind." 


Let  \is  not  make  the  fatal  error  of 
abandoning  our  future.  Let  the  voices 
of  millions  of  Americans  all  across  this 
great  land  remind  you  that  the  space 
program  is  one  of  our  great  unifiers. 
This  is  not  a  fight  of  g\ms  versus 
butter.  This  is  a  fight  of  dreams  versus 
defeatism;  of  tomorrow  versus  yester- 
day. If  we  adopt  the  democrat  budget 
we  will  have  ceded  space  to  the  Sovi- 
ets, but  even  worse  we  will  have  taken 
a  great  leap  backward— this  Congress 
can  remember  that  each  time  the 
Soviet  space  station  passes  over  our 
CapltaL 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  an  elo- 
quent defense  of  our  national  space 
and  science  program,  but  let  me 
remind  this  body  and  the  American 
people  that  when  an  opportunity  was 
provided  for  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
to  offer  an  amendment,  he  offered 
none  on  function  250.  I  would  assume 
that  he  will  vote  for  the  President's 
budget  tomorrow  since  he  has  present- 
ed no  alternative  budget,  and  when  an 
opportunity  was  provided  to  vote  on 
four  occasions,  the  gentleman  was 
absent  from  voting.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  he  is  for  the  space  and  science 
program.  I  am  sorry  we  do  not  have 
another  alternative  that  demonstrates 
it.  Perhaps  he  will  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams],  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

D  1440 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Join  with  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray],  in 
longing  for  a  Republican  substitute  to 
our  budget,  however,  there  is  not  one. 
I  suppose  that  means  that  the  only 
substitute  that  we  can  refer  to  as  the 
Republican  substitute  is  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

So  let,  me.  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
compare  the  Republican  budget,  the 
President's  budget,  with  our  Demo- 
cratic budget,  and  let  me  make  that 
comparison  with  an  issue  about  which 
the  American  people  are  very  interest- 
ed and  have  high  support.  That  is  the 
matter  of  education. 

Our  budget,  the  Democratic  budget, 
provides  an  inflationary  increase  for 
every  education  program  and.  for  cer- 
tain priority  education  programs,  we 
give  a  significant  increase  above  infla- 
tion. Yes,  there  are  two  budgets  on  the 
floor.  The  other  one  is  the  President's 
budget,  and  he  cuts  28  percent  from 
education. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  those  specific 
cuts.  The  American  people  imderstand 
that  we  have  to  open  the  doors  to  col- 
lege to  all  prospective  students,  yes. 
even  the  poor.  Pell  grants  do  that.  Our 
Democratic  budget  provides  an  In- 
crease to  Pell  grants.  There  is  another 


budget  on  the  floor  the  President's 
budget  The  President  cuts  29  percent 
out  of  Pell  grants. 

Our  Democratic  budget  provides  a 
small  increase,  because  we  know  times 
are  difficult,  but  an  inflationary  in- 
crease for  education  of  America's 
handicapped  students.  The  President's 
budget  cuts  such  education  funding  by 
30  percent. 

College  work  study  is  a  favorite  of 
both  students  and  their  parents  be- 
cause it  makes  them  get  out  there  and 
work  a  little  bit  for  the  money  that 
aids  them  through  college.  The  Demo- 
cratic budget  provides  again,  just  an 
inflationary  increase  for  college  work 
study.  There  is  another  budget  on  the 
floor  the  President's  budget,  the  Re- 
publican budget.  It  does  not  cut  work 
study:  unbelievable,  it  eliminates  it.  It 
says  no  more  shall  there  be  work 
study  in  America. 

The  Democratic  budget  has  a  small 
increase  for  vocational  education,  Just 
enough  to  keep  up  with  inflation.  Vo- 
cational education  is  terribly  impor- 
tant to  the  American  people.  The 
President's  budget,  the  other  budget 
that  we  will  be  voting  on.  eliminates 
vocational  education  in  America. 

Are  there  two  budgets  on  this  floor? 
You  bet.  Are  they  vastly  different 
with  regard  as  to  how  the  E>emocratic 
Party  and  the  Republican  Party  view 
the  importance  of  education  in  Amer- 
ica? You  bet  they  are. 

For  those  who  want  to  savage  educa- 
tion, I  invite  them  to  vote  for  the 
President's  Republican  budget.  For 
those  who  believe  that  in  these  tough 
times,  education  should  at  least  get  an 
inflationary  increase,  I  invite  them  to 
vote  for  the  Democratic  alternative. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Boulter]. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], that  we  wish  there  were  an- 
other alternative.  Indeed,  there  is  an- 
other alternative.  By  the  way,  there 
are  not  Just  two  budgets  on  the  floor; 
there  are  several  budgets  on  the  floor. 
I  have  not  heard  the  chairman  or 
other  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  bash  any  of  the  other  budgets, 
whether  it  be  the  Black  Caucus  budget 
or  any  other  budget. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  be  paint- 
ed into  that  comer  and  do  not  want  to 
be  painted  into  that  comer.  We  want 
to  work  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  with 
our  Democratic  colleagues.  There  is 
enough  respect  from  this  Member  and 
other  Republican  Members  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  to  do  that. 

I  think  the  problem  is  with  the  insti- 
tutional propensity  of  the  Congress  to 
spend  money  through  the  appropria- 
tion process.  We  went  a  long  way,  Mr. 
Chairman,  last  year,  I  think,  toward 
removing  special-interest  group  pre- 
sure  from  the  Tax  Code. 


I  wish  somehow  we  could  do  that 
from  the  spending  process.  I  wish 
somehow  we  could  remove  that  sort  of 
special-interest  pressure  from  spend- 
ing because  I  think  that  is  what  the 
American  people  collectively,  and  as  a 
whole.  Just  the  working  men  and 
women  on  the  street,  want  us  to  do. 
They  really  want  us  to  get  rid  of  the 
deficit,  but  they  do  not  want  to  do  it 
with  an  increase  in  taxes. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  talk  about  for 
Just  a  moment.  What  will  the  $18  bil- 
lion tax  increase  be  used  for,  Mr. 
Chairman?  Obviously,  and  this  Is  not 
the  fault  of  the  Democrat  side  exclu- 
sively, I  will  admit  this,  but  obviously 
it  is  going  to  be  used  to  finance  the 
congressional  pay  raise.  I  personally. 
Just  speaking  for  myself,  think  that  is 
a  sad  fact  of  life. 

But  what  else  is  it  going  to  be  used 
for?  Is  it  going  to  be  used  to  provide 
for  a  strong  national  defense?  Not 
when  we  are  cutting,  under  the  Demo- 
crat budget,  $9  billion  in  fiscal  1988, 
over  $50  billion  in  the  next  3  years; 
not  when  we  are  cutting  in  budget  au- 
thority military  personnel  by  $4  bil- 
lion. Does  that  mean,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  discharge 
300,000  members  from  our  military? 

What  about  energy  security?  I  have 
criticized  the  administration  at  length 
for  not  having  a  good  national  energy 
policy  that  protects  us  from  Persian 
Gulf  imports  and  that  provides  for 
basic  R&D  in  our  energy  function,  re- 
search and  development. 

But  the  Democrat  budget  that  is 
being  proposed  here  cuts  the  energy 
function  by  $2.1  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority, by  $1.8  billion  in  outlays,  and 
that  is  below  the  fiscal  year  1988  CBO 
baseline.  It  cuts  an  additional  $100 
million  below  the  fiscal  year  1987 
outlay  level.  It  cuts  discretionary 
funding  for  the  energy  function  by  20 
percent,  and  even  the  Democrat  freeze 
document,  which  was  originally  pre- 
sented to  us,  acknowledges  that  these 
cuts  in  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment are  overly  severe,  that  they  deci- 
mate basic  energy  science  and  re- 
search projects. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Space 
Program.  Are  we  going  to  continue  to 
play  a  leadership  role  in  space  with 
the  $18  billion  tax  increase?  No.  We 
are  not  going  to  have  a  space  station. 
We  are  going  to  lose  30,000  jobs  in 
space  centers  in  California.  Texas,  and 
Florida.  Furthermore,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  superconducting  super 
collider  because  research  and  develop- 
ment is  being  cut  to  that  extent. 

What  are  the  $18  billion  unspecific 
taxes  going  to  be  used  for?  I  trust  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gray],  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget^ 
but  I  do  not  trust  the  institutional 
process. 
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In  IMl.  under  IHEFRA.  when  spend- 
liif  wtm  ffolng  to  be  cat  $3  for  every 
new  doQar  In  tuces.  Just  the  oppo8ite 
happened.  Since  1981.  Mr.  Chalrnun, 
this  Congreas.  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
crati,  hM  buated  the  bu<teet  in  over- 
Bpcndlns  its  own  budgets  by  $146  bil- 
lion. 

Last  year,  we  had  over  100  waivers  of 
the  congressional  budget  resolution. 
This  year,  in  the  proposed  budget 
being  proposed  now.  as  I  understand 
it.  there  are  fewer  than  4  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  reconciliation.  There  is 
very  little  enforcement  in  this  budget. 

If  It  passes,  it  does  not  mean  a  thing 
because  there  is  so  little  enforcement 
language  in  it. 

I  Just  want  to  dose  by  saying  that  I 
think  what  people  really  want,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  sunsets,  are  termina- 
tions, true  welfare  reform,  not  welfare 
reforms  that  add  $5  billion  to  the 
process. 

D  1450 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Wousl. 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Boultkr] 
put  a  question  to  the  majority  side  a 
m(»nent  ago  asking,  how  would  the 
revenues  within  the  budget  resolution 
be  used?  He  claimed  they  were  to  fund 
additional  q)endlng.  I  am  sure  it  was 
not  an  intentional  misstatement,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  in  error. 

The  revenues  in  the  budget  of  the 
Budget  Committee  are  committed  for 
one  purpose,  and  only  for  one  purpose 
and  that  is  deficit  reduction.  Even  the 
small  increases  in  spending  in  the 
highest  priority  areas  of  the  budget 
are  fimded  not  out  of  revenues  but  out 
of  deeper  reductions  in  other  domestic 
programs.  Total  spending  is  cut  dra- 
matically in  the  committee's  budget. 

I  say  that  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  imderstand  how  difficult 
this  year's  budget  decisions  are  and. 
frankly,  how  Irresponsible  it  is  to  sug- 
gest that  on  the  one  hand  we  can 
achieve  the  deficit  reduction  targets  of 
Oramm-Rudman  and  at  the  same  time 
iiKTeases  spending  and  avoid  addition- 
al revenues. 

Much  comment  has  been  made 
about  the  failure  this  year  of  the  Re- 
publican side  to  produce  its  own 
budget.  I  think  the  reason  for  this  fail- 
ure is  apparent  from  the  comments  we 
have  heard:  there  is  a  simply  no  way 
one  can  fund  the  kinds  of  programs 
the  Republican  side  is  asking  to  fund 
without  few  revenues  or  without  fur- 
ther reductions  in  other  programs 
that  they  are  not  willing  to  publicly 
advocate. 

What  the  committee's  budget  does. 
In  my  view,  is  to  really  offer  the  fair- 
est possible  spread  of  the  burdens  and 
the  sacrifices  that  are  necessary  if  we 
are  truly  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  defi- 


cit reduction.  It  should  be  noted  that 
all  ttie  revenues  in  the  committee 
budget,  imllke  the  revenues  in  the 
President's  budget,  are  committed 
solely  to  deficit  reduction. 

The  second  point  that  needs  to  be 
mad«  is  that  the  actual  revenues  in 
the  ttudget  resolution  that  has  been 
reco^unended  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee sire  actually  less  than  those  in  the 
Presilent's  budget.  The  President  calls 
for  new  taxes,  and  the  President  calls 
for  new  user  fees  in  his  own  budget. 
Even  the  President  recognizes,  in  his 
budget,  the  impossibility  of  meeting 
our  deficit  targets  without  some  com- 
binanon  of  further  spending  reduc- 
tions! and  tax  revenues. 

But  you  would  never  know  that  from 
the  president's  public  rhetoric.  The 
President's  claim  that  he  is  not  sup- 
porting any  new  tax  revenues  this 
year  is,  frankly,  very  deceptive.  It  is,  in 
effect,  the  domestic  equivalent  of  his 
policy:  publicly  we  were  told 
not  sending  guns  to  Iran,  but 
we  were.  In  the  same  way, 
Ident  publicly  claims  he  op- 
posed all  tax  proposals,  when  in  fact, 
his  otni  budget  calls  for  new  tax  reve- 
nues. 

The  President,  in  his  own  budget, 
calls  for  revenues,  and  he  would  have 
some  of  those  revenues  finance  new 
spending.  The  Democratic  alternative 
that  is  before  the  House  today,  the 
budget  that  I  hope  will  enjoy  some 
meaaiire  of  bipartisan  support,  actual- 
ly commits  aU  new  revenues  to  deficit 
reduction.  Moreover,  it  actually  calls 
for  uss  total  revenue  than  does  the 
Presflent's  budget. 

Mri  BXJECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
they  go  again  with  the  same  old  tax- 
and-s>end  policies  that  the  voters  of 
this  I  ountry  have  rejected  for  the  last 
6  yes  rs. 

In  1980  the  American  voters  grew 
tired  of  the  tax-and-spend  policies  of 
this  ?arty  and  turned  them  out  and 
gavejcontrol  of  the  Senate  and  an  in- 
creaied  number  in  this  body  and  the 
Prestlency  to  the  Republican  Party. 
This  party,  imder  the  leadership  of 
-esident,  slashed  taxes  and  saw 
lerican  economy  bloom  like  a 
tulip. 

saw  this  party  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  resist  those  changes,  and  they 
resist  them  yet.  Last  fall  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  went  to  the  American 
peoi4e  and  said,  "Give  us  control  of 
the  Senate,  and  we  will  show  the  way. 
We  will  sound  the  resounding  trumpet 
and  provide  leadership  to  this  country 
in  salving  America's  deficit  and  trade 
deficit  problems.  We  will  stop  the  out- 
flow of  American  jobs  overseas  caused 
by  the  trade  deficit." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  hear  a  re- 
sounding trumpet  today.  When  it 
camd  time  to  mark  up  this  budget 
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before  tJie  Budget  Committee,  that 
party  refused  to  present  a  document. 
There  was  nothing  to  mark  up  from, 
as  is  the  usual  custom  in  committee  in 
this  body.  It  was  only  after  the  Repub- 
licans had  voted  "present"  in  protest 
of  the  refusal  to  come  forward  with 
the  soun^  of  the  bugle  that  finally 
they  came  forward  with  their  docu- 
ment, after  they  had  criticized  the 
Presidentfs  proposal  urunerclfxilly  and 
then  did  not  give  the  Republicans  any 
chance  tci  know  what  was  in  their  pro- 
posal unol  the  floor  action. 

What  does  the  Democratic  proposal 
do.  Mr.  Ohairman?  It  is  the  same  old 
message:  |  tax  and  spend,  tax  and 
spend,  tape  and  spend,  and  whack  na- 
tional defense,  a  message  that  the 
American  people  have  rejected  time 
and  again. 

Why  do  I  say  so?  Their  budget  pro- 
posal cal)s  for  a  tax  increase  to  this 
Nation  of  $20  billion  In  1  year.  This  is 
a  position  that  73  percent  of  the 
American  people  say  "we  don't  want." 
And  they  said  that  last  week  in  a  polL 
Three  out  of  four  Americans  said. 
"Don't  d<  •  that  to  us."  Yet  the  Demo- 
cratic Pirty  comes  to  us  and  says, 
"That's  what  we  are  going  to  do,  and 
don't  ask  any  questions." 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  will  yield  when  I 
finish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  they  propose  to 
stand  by  the  American  dream  of  bal- 
ancing this  budget  by  1991,  as  the 
Congress,  directed  we  do  last  year  in 
Granun-Rudman-Hollings?  No.  Their 
proposal,]  using  the  baseline  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  predicts 
a  deficit  of  $171  billion.  Yet  they  then 
resort  to 'numbers  that  are  not  accu- 
rate to  come  forward  with  the  propos- 
al that  we  will  get  down  to,  on  section 
108,  as  Gramm-Rudman  requires. 

What  does  it  do  to  America's  defense 
postiu%?  We  have  heard  the  debate 
there,  anp  I  will  not  belabor  it  by  re- 
peating |t  except  to  say  that  the 
budget  reductions  offered  by  the 
E>emocra^ic  Party  could  mean  that 
troop  strengths  would  be  cut  any- 
where from  100,000  to  300,000  people. 
Manpower,  maintenance,  and  operat- 
ing faciliiies  of  America's  defense  pos- 
ture would  be  cut.  That  Is  what  their 
proposal  does  to  us.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand cuts  in  their  proposal  in  pro- 
grams that  are  basic  to  America's 
economy]  and  basic  to  America's 
growth  attd  redevelopment. 

Most  important  of  all,  whatever 
budget  wje  adopt  in  this  body  should 
have  something  to  enforce  it.  Other- 
wise it  is  meaningless.  Last  year  we 
went  through  the  process  of  adopting 
a  budget^  and  then  during  the  course 
of  the  year  we  waived  the  budget  re- 
quirement this  many  times.  I  think 
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things  such  as  the  Gay  Head-Wam- 
panoag  datms  Settlement  Act.  We 
waived  the  budget.  We  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  it. 

Their  proposal  has  no  teeth  in  it. 
and  they  refuse  to  allow  us  to  put 
teeth  in  their  budget  proposal.  I  urge 
the  Members  to  reject  this  Democratic 
proposal  again  as  another  tax-and- 
Q>end  effort  that  the  American  people 
have  grown  tired  of  and  said  they  do 
not  want  anymore. 

Let  us  reject  this  proposaL  Let  us 
reject  all  the  proposals  and  go  back  to 
that  committee  and  work  out  a  decent 
budget  that  reflects  America's  needs 
to  stop  the  trade  deficit  and,  most  im- 
portantly, the  Federal  deficit  and 
iifniiT<tjt<ni8  our  defense.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  reject  this  budget  and  all 
other  proposals. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  intends  to 
support  the  President's  budget? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  do  not.  I  urge  you 
to  reject  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
RoGEBsl  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  jrield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  MiLLKR],  a  senior  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  the 
last  speaker  in  the  well  say  that  he 
would  not  support  the  President's 
budget,  and  I  would  hope,  when  given 
an  opportunity,  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party  will  not 
support  that  budget,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  that  budget  does 
great  violence  to  the  poorest  of  our 
people  in  oiir  society.  In  fact,  sJmost  a 
third  of  all  the  cuts  the  President  of 
the  United  States  suggested  in  his 
budget  came  from  programs  that  serve 
the  poorest  people  In  our  population, 
the  poorest  among  the  children,  and 
the  poorest  among  the  families  here  in 
America. 

During  the  best  of  times  we  have  not 
done  a  very  good  job  on  behalf  of 
these  children  and  these  families,  and 
clearly  now  is  not  the  time  to  pull  out 
the  xmderpinnings.  On  the  Democratic 
side  we  decided  to  take  a  different 
tack.  We  decided  that  America's  chil- 
dren, whether  they  are  the  poor  or  the 
nonpoor,  needed  attention  and  it  was 
worth  making  an  investment  in  their 
behalf.  We  made  a  decision  that  we 
would  make  an  investment  in  reducing 
the  number  of  retarded  children;  we 
made  a  decision  that  we  would  make 
an  Investment  in  increasing  the 
niuiber  of  healthy  babies  and  increas- 
ing the  number  of  healthy  pregnan- 
cies; we  decided  we  would  make  an  in- 
vestment in  early  childhood  education 


and  in  the  Head  Start  Program,  and 
that  we  would  make  an  investment  in 
the  Women's,  Infants  and  Children 
Program. 

Why?  Because  we  like  to  spend 
money?  No.  Because  independent 
study  after  independent  study  and 
audits  by  this  administration  showed 
that  an  Investment  of  money  in  these 
programs  returned  far  more  to  the 
Treasury  than  the  cost  of  nmnlng 
those  programs,  not  even  to  mention 
the  health  that  it  bestows  upon  new- 
bom  Infants,  upon  pregnant  women, 
and  upon  healthy  families. 

We  have  decided  that  is  where 
America  should  put  its  dollars.  If 
America  truly  wants  to  be  competitive 
in  the  next  century,  it  is  going  to  have 
healthier  children  and  better  educated 
children  to  take  our  place  in  this  socie- 
ty. 
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Unlike  the  President's  budget  that 
simply  shredded  any  notion  that  this 
President  believes  in  a  safety  net.  We 
heard  that  6  years  ago,  and  what  we 
now  find  out  is  after  6  years  of  this  ex- 
perience, after  6  years  of  the  Reagan 
experiment  and  the  Republican  revo- 
lution in  budget,  what  we  now  see  is 
almost  all  of  the  detrimental  indica- 
tors with  respect  to  children.  The 
nimiber  of  children  living  in  poverty, 
the  number  of  children  who  do  not  re- 
ceive health  care,  who  do  not  receive  a 
full  education,  who  do  not  receive  nu- 
tritional benefits,  all  of  those  indexes 
are  worse  now  than  they  were  when 
this  President  came  to  office. 

What  we  have  tried  to  say  in  the 
budget  last  year  with  the  children's 
initiative,  what  we  have  tried  to  say  in 
this  budget  with  the  children's  initia- 
tive is  that  it  is  time  to  put  a  halt  to 
that  mindless  damaging  of  America's 
youth.  It  is  time  to  turn  it  around;  it  is 
time  to  make  an  investment  in  the 
next  generation.  It  is  time  to  put  the 
public's  money  where  the  politician's 
mouth  is  that  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant generation.  Our  most  important 
resource  is  our  children.  The  Demo- 
cratic budget  says  in  fact  that  \s  true 
and  we  are  willing  to  invest  In  them. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Houghton]. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  the  substance  of  this  document 
which  we  call  a  budget.  I  am  not  going 
to  get  into  the  politics;  who  Ls  right 
and  who  is  not.  Whose  numbers  are 
closer  to  the  real  world;  who  has  done 
their  job  or  who  has  copped  out. 

A  solid  budget  which  will  withstand 
the  fullness  of  time  is  needed  and  is 
needed  now.  If  that  is  not  the  case, 
this  whole  process  which  we  have  been 
talking  about  Is  useless.  I  feel  there 
has  been  no  solid  proposed  budget.  No 
blueprint,  no  guideline  for  the  Ameri- 


can people.  There  should  be;  we  need 
it.  It  will  take  work,  but  the  Budget 
Committee  on  both  sides  should  stop 
its  political  maneuvering  and  get  down 
into  the  hard  numbers. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  President's 
budget  and  the  conmilttee's  budget, 
they  look  very  similar  on  the  surface. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  be  amaaed 
if  anybody  in  this  Chamtier  undCT- 
stood  how  close  they  were.  In  the  out- 
lays of  the  President's  and  the  com- 
mittee's budget,  there  is  a  dlfferenee 
of  two-tenths  of  1  percent.  In  revenxies 
there  is  a  difference  of  one-tenth  of  1 
percent.  In  the  deficit,  it  is  virtually 
the  same.  If  you  use  the  same  econom- 
ic assumptions,  they  are  exactly  the 
same. 

So  the  question  is:  What  are  we  de- 
bating? What  is  the  problem  if  the 
numbers  are  so  similar?  Well,  there  is 
a  problem  and  there  is  a  difference. 
And  the  difference  is  in  two  areas. 
One,  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  the 
budget  resoiux%s,  and  second,  in  terms 
of  the  credibility  of  the  assumptions. 

Differences  between  the  two  budgets 
may  not  seem  important  if  the  total  is 
right,  but  the  subtotals  must  also  be 
right.  Without  the  right  proportions 
and  without  the  right  assumptions  a 
budget  just  does  not  budget.  And  be- 
tween the  two  budgets,  the  propor- 
tions in  defense  and  non-defense,  and 
in  the  income  and  revenues  are  entire- 
ly different. 

Regarding  the  assumptions  used,  for 
the  past  several  months  we  have  been 
hearing  a  lot  about  those  things  called 
"smoke  and  mirrors,"  used  in  the 
President's  budget.  Frankly,  some  of 
that  criticism  is  justified.  As  a  busi- 
nessman, I  am  bothered  by  the  notion 
of  Implying  asset  sales  to  a  deficit  re- 
duction rather  than  a  debt  reduction. 
These  sales  should  not  offset  ongoing 
expenses. 

Now  that  the  conunittee  has  set 
forth  its  budget,  an  honest  appraisal  is 
that  it  uses  also  sleight-of-hand  tech- 
niques all  too  often.  While  it  does  not 
rely  on  asset  sales,  it  has  failed,  I  be- 
lieve, in  its  responsibility  to  identify 
where  and  how  the  budget  savings  can 
be  found. 

The  CBO  1ms  looked  at  the  commit- 
tee's budget  and  said  it  cannot  get 
enough  detail  to  evaluate.  Let  me  give 
you  an  example.  There  is  $18  billion  in 
terms  of  a  lump-simx,  one-time  tax. 
But  who  is  taxed?  Who  pays?  Is  it  the 
widows?  Is  it  the  middle  income?  Is  it 
the  older  people?  No  one  knows.  Or 
does  that  tax  come  from  people  who 
have  to  drive  long  distances  and  have 
to  pay  another  1.  2.  3.  5  cents  a  gallon 
on  their  gasoline? 

There  is  a  $8.7  billion  cut  in  defoise. 
Unspecified  cuts.  Now  I  believe  that 
because  of  the  increases  in  the  defense 
budget,  that  certainly  there  can  be 
cuts  made  there,  but  should  it  be  cuts 
in  readiness?  Should  it  be  cuts  in  pro- 
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earanoatr  Sliould  tt  be  cuts  in  re- 
■fch  and  development?  We  do  not 
know-^«e  havent  been  told.  I  think  it 
Is  wrong.  There  are  other  arbitrary 
cuts  In  tranqmrtatlon  and  a  variety  of 
other  thinga  which  are  not  specified. 
There  is  a  S-pereent  dvillan  pay  raise 
granted  which  ia  then  pulled  away. 
THere  is  a  Catastr(K>hic  Health  Insur- 
ance proposal  whi^  is  not  coated  or 
fonded.  The  thing  that  I  worry  about 
la  that  In  1M6  our  goal  was  to  hit  a 
$l«»4i01kin  deficit.  We  came  in  at 
$121.  m  1987.  the  goal  was  $144  or 
plus  maybe  $10  or  $154.  and  we  are 
coming  In  at  $171  or  more.  In  terms  of 
IMS,  the  goal  is  $1SS  ot  possibly  $108. 
Wheve  are  we  going?  We  are  in  serious 
trouUe.  We  are  not  taking  our  Job  se- 
rloualy  as  human  beings  and  if  one 
was  not  sent  down  here  to  be  frivolous 
with  the  peoples'  money  and  their 
Uvea,  what  are  we  doing? 

I  submit  that  we  must  get  at  this 
process.  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
both  ttie  committee's  and  the  Presi- 
dent's budgets  tomorrow.  I  feel  that 
the  budget  process  is  only  now  at  the 
beginning  of  betog  wrestled  with,  and 
I  fed  that  it  is  important  for  the  mem- 
bers of  these  committees  to  get  at  it 
and  devdop  a  budget  which  is  worthy 
of  the  American  people. 

Bfr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  amsume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I 
share  many  of  the  concerns  of  one  of 
our  new  membos  of  the  committee 
from  New  York,  an  outstanding,  dis- 
tinguished Member.  Mr.  Houghtoh. 
He  has  made  a  very  telling  point. 

The  point  he  makes  is  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  President's  and 
our  budgets  is  very  small  in  total  out- 
laya  and  in  revenues.  The  difference. 
though,  is  in  the  choices  we  make.  He 
agrees  that  asset  sales  are  wrong.  We 
do  not  have  them.  Therefore,  on  that 
issue,  he  ought  to  vote  with  us.  He 
says.  "What  about  balance?"  We 
equally  cut  from  both  sides  of  the 
ledger.  Poitagon  and  domestic. 

I  would  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, who  has  been  struggling  in  the 
middle  of  this  process,  that  the 
Budget  Committee  does  not  dictate 
where  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
will  make  reductions  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  nor  do  we  dictate 
where  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  make  revenue  increases.  He 
wiU  get  chances  to  vote  on  that  in  rec- 
onciliation legislation  and  in  Armed 
Services  authorization  and  appropria- 
tl(His  bills. 

So  I  hope  my  colleague  wUl  make 
the  decision  to  vote  for  a  budget  to 
show  America  where  you  stand. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    Illinois    [Mr. 

DUBBIH]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 


Chairman,  budget  debates  are 
drier  than  dust.  We  Members 
of  <tongreaB  often  prattle  on  about 
ons  and  outlays  and  budget  au- 
Ity  and  the  myriad  of  numbing 
terms  we  use  to  describe  our  work.  But 
it  is  also  said  that  a  nation  can  be 
Judged  by  the  way  it  spends  its  treas- 
ure&i  So  our  budget  reflects  our  values 
as  a  faatlon. 

W(!  Democrats  have  produced  a 
budget,  it  is  not  a  perfect  docimient 
nor  tvas  it  an  easy  process.  But  this 
budget  represents  our  work  product, 
our  vision  of  America,  our  values,  and 
yes.  our  answer  to  the  troubling  chal- 
lenges facing  America. 

Noiw.  what  are  we  to  make  of  the 
fact ,  that  0X11  Republican  colleagues 
have  failed  to  produce  a  budget?  Have 
they  not  accepted  this  same  chal- 
lenge? Have  they  refused  to  take  the 
time  and  go  through  the  difficult  proc- 
ess to  make  the  difficult  choices? 
Where  are  their  values?  Where  is  their 
vlsio^?  Where  is  their  answer  to  the 
challenge  that  the  American  elector- 
ate ^ve  to  each  of  us  when  we  were 
re-elected  or  elected  to  this  body?  We 
werei  not  sent  here  to  carp  and  com- 
plaii^  we  were  sent  here  to  solve  the 
profaiems  facing  our  Nation.  Yet. 
speaker  after  speaker  on  the  Republi- 
can $lde  has  stood  and  condemned  our 
work  product,  adding  as  a  post  script 
that  they  will  not  even  support  their 
President's  work  product,  and  have 
nothing,  literally  nothing,  to  offer  as 
an  a^mative. 
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To  my  mind,  to  hear  this  mindless 
babtllng  on  about  "tax  and  spend" 
does  not  respond  to  the  needs  of  this 
Nation.  To  hear  the  speakers  get  up 
and  a«fer  pompously  and  piously  to 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Republican 
conf(!rence  that,  "Yes.  we  will  hit  a 
$108  billion  deficit,"  and.  "No,  no.  we 
will  tever  ever  increase  the  tax." 

Coine  on,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
1987i  The  problems  are  real.  It  will 
take  I  a  bipartisan  approach  and  this 
tsrpel  of  political  rhetoric  does  not 
servQ  the  needs  of  our  Nation. 

Thie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  additional  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DvuMml. 

Mi  DURBIN.  I  would  like  to  address 
one  particular  aspect  of  our  budget 
resolution  and  that  is  agriculture.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  still  people  suffer  in 
mid(  le  America  because  of  ova  agricul- 
tiu*a  crisis.  I  think  this  budget  is  re- 
siranpible  and  responsive. 

Wkat  we  have  done  is  ask  the  Agri- 
cultire  Committee  to  cut  back  a  bil- 
lion dollars  from  the  farm  program 
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and  we  tiave  cut  another  8  percent  in 
discretioi  kary  agricultural  spending. 

This  isja  far  better,  far  more  sensible 
and  far  $iore  humane  approach  than 
the  Pre^dent's  budget,  which  would 
have  rednced  target  prices  and  eviscer- 
ated Important  agricultural  programs 
on  which  we  are  relying  for  our  recov- 
ery in  thf  BCidwest. 

tend  to  all  my  colleagues  on 

of  the  aisle  to  look  long  and 

work  product.  I  think  it  is 

it  step  toward  bringing  the 

farm  sector  back  to  that 

..   economic  stability   that  we 

seek  to  achieve. 

Mr.  LAOTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  carved  into  the  dais  in 
front  of  ^ou  are  a  series  of  words.  The 
one  in  the  middle  is  the  one  I  read 
over  and  over  again  before  I  come  to 
the  well,  because  it  is  tolerance. 

I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and!  the  gentleman  on  his  side 
before  him.  It  is  very  frustrating  for 
them  this  time  on  the  budget  issue  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  something  to 
bump  up  against.  Oh,  they  have  tried 
to  elevate  the  President's  budget  to 
the  Republican  alternative  so  that 
they  can!  talk  more  about  what  theirs 
is  not,  than  what  theirs  is. 

I  thlnkl  most  people  tire  fairly  quick- 
ly of  talldng  about  function  050  and 
function  150,  et  cetera,  because  really 
what  we  are  engaged  in  is  politics.  Pol- 
itics is  the  process  that  determines 
who  gets  what,  when  and  how,  and 
that  is  what  a  budget  is  all  about. 

The  bu  dget  of  the  n.S.  Government 
determines  who  gets  what,  when  and 
how. 

I  think  it  is  right  and  fair  to  debate 
who  gets  what,  who  the  who  is  going 
to  be,  and  what  the  what  is  going  to 
be. 

it  is  perfectly  fair  to  stand 
say  that  we  believe  this  is 
d  be  done  versus  your  posi- 
t  were  done:  First,  with  a 
tolerance;  and  second,  with  a 
honesty,  because  when  you 
decide  w|io  is  going  to  get  what,  when 
and  how  in  this  society,  we  are  talking 
about  next  year  and  the  year  after  and 
the  year]  after  that,  so  you  have  to 
make  cectaln  assumptions  about  what 
the  economy  is  going  to  look  like,  how 
many  jobs  there  axe  going  to  be,  what 
the  inflation  rate  is  going  to  be,  what 
the  interest  rate  is  going  to  be. 

The  Psesident  early  this  year  came 
out  with  a  budget  with  the  administra- 
tion's statement  of  what  the  world  was 
going  to  look  like  next  year  and  what 
they  thqught  would  be  a  reasonable 
distribut^n  of  who  gets  what,  when 
and  how. 

Let  mei  read  a  couple  quotations  to 
you.   On]  January   4   on   "Meet   the 


I  t 
here  ani 
what  sh( 
tion.  if 
degree  o: 
degree  oi 


Press"  Ctudrman  Okat  in 
the  President's  budget  said: 

We  are  starting  off  with  a  lac^  of  realism. 
If  you  think  you  are  going  to  get  there— the 
Oramm-Rudman  target— by  smoke  and  mir- 
rors and  unrealistic  assumptions,  you  are 
sadly  mistaken. 

In  March,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  said: 

Tou  can  fudge  on  the  economic  assump- 
tions and  pretend  to  get  there,  like  the 
President  does. 

Just  a  few  daj^  ago,  once  again 
Chairman  Ghat  said: 

The  big  secret  that  the  American  people 
should  know  about  their  President  Is  that 
he  has  sent  us  a  phony  budget. 

For  2  months  the  Democrats  have 
trashed  the  President's  budget  basical- 
ly on  his  economic  assumptions. 

Guess  what— Just  a  few  minutes  ago 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee stood  up  and  bragged  about  the 
fact  and  brought  note  once  again  that 
the  committee's  economic  assumptions 
are  the  same  as  the  President's. 

Now,  who  are  you  going  to  believe, 
the  chairman  and  the  Democrats  of 
February  and  March,  or  the  newly  dis- 
covered position  of  the  Democrats  in 
April?  Where  is  the  truth? 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the 
truth  checked  itself  at  the  door,  that 
what  it  is  is  politics  and  some  of  us  are 
a  little  sick  and  tired  of  the  game  of 
politics.  Oh,  it  is  fun  I  guess  most  of 
the  time,  but  when  the  stakes  are  so 
serious,  as  they  are  today,  as  they 
were  last  year  and  as  they  will  be  even 
more  so  next  year,  I  think  it  is  time  we 
quit  playing  games. 

Why  are  the  Democrats*  economic 
assumptions  the  same  as  the  Presi- 
dent's? Because  they  could  not  get 
where  they  wanted  to  go  without 
adopting  them. 

We  are  the  minority.  We  get  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  process  to  the  degree 
the  majority  lets  us  participate  in  the 
process.  If  we  wanted  to  change  the 
procedure  in  the  committee,  we  would 
lose  on  a  rollcall  vote  and  the  chair- 
man would  have  proxies  available  to 
determine  what  it  is  he  wanted  to  do. 
Just  a  week  ago  when  I  cried  out  in 
terms  of  the  procedure  on  a  budget  on 
a  single  page,  as  the  chairman's  mark, 
and  said  in  a  committee  I  am  more  fa- 
miliar with  than  the  Ways  and  Means, 
that  the  chairman's  mark  is  200  pages 
thick,  the  chairman  said,  "Welcome  to 
the  Budget  Committee.  This  is  the 
way  we  do  things  here." 

When  the  budgetary  process  was  an 
additive  one;  that  is.  when  we  did  not 
have  income  taxes  indexed  and  you 
had  through  inflation  a  windfall  gain 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  every 
year  you  sat  down  and  divvied  up  the 
newfoimd  wealth,  when  the  process 
was  an  additive  one,  there  was  no  hue 
and  cry  from  the  Democrats  to  allow 
Republicans  to  participate  in  the  proc- 
ess, to  share  in  distributing  the  addi- 
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tlve  of  the  wherewithal  of  where  the 
Federal  Government  was  going  to  go; 
but  when  you  are  in  a  subtracUve 
process,  when  you  have  to  make  tough 
decisions  about  where  you  cut.  guess 
what— "Come  on  in,  let's  sit  down  and 
talk  about  how  we  are  going  to  make 
decisions.  By  the  way  are  you  willing 
to  front  us  on  the  question  of  revenue? 
Will  you  stand  up  and  participate  in 
terms  of  saying  that  we  have  to  have 
additional  taxes?" 

What  was  the  price  to  the  Republi- 
cans on  the  Budget  Committee  to  sit 
down  and  operate  as  minimal  equals? 
Procedural  changes.  Procedural 
changes  so  that  when  we  say  some- 
thing is  going  to  happen,  we  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  assure  institutional- 
ly that  it  does  happen. 

Well,  you  see  us  here  on  the  floor 
with  no  alternative.  We  would  have 
preferred  a  bipartisan  budget.  What 
we  have  is  no  alternative.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  believe  the  proper  stance  is 
no.  no  on  the  President's  budget,  no 
on  the  Black  Caucus  budget,  no  on  the 
Dannemeyer  proposal,  and  no  on  the 
committee  proposal,  because  the  proc- 
ess ought  to  be  repudiated.  It  simply 
ought  to  be  walked  away  from  until  we 
are  honest  with  the  American  people 
because  the  American  people  want  to 
know  where  we  stand,  not  where  we 
play  politics. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  Just  been 
told  that  the  wpropriate  position  of 
minority  Members  elected  to  serve 
here  is  to  vote  "no"  on  everything. 
That  is  the  legislative  equivalent  of 
"Stop  world.  I  want  to  get  off." 

We  do  not  control  the  American 
people  In  their  votes  as  to  who  will  be 
In  the  majority  or  the  minority  here. 
There  are  rules  and  regulations  which 
we  have  mutually  agreed  upon. 

The  gentleman  is  complaining  that 
his  party  is  in  the  minority.  That  is  a 
legitimate  complaint,  but  the  remedy 
does  not  rest  with  us.  It  rests  with  the 
American  people. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  minority,  once  again, 
evaded  their  responsibilities  in  com- 
mittee. Let  MS  set  the  record  straight. 
There  were  rollcall  votes  in  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  they  voted, 
"Present."  Some  were  not  even 
present  to  vote  "Present"  on  defense 
spending.  So  how  can  they  claim  that 
defense  spending  is  too  low.  but  when 
they  had  an  opportimity  to  vote  for 
higher  defense  numbers,  they  were 
physically  and  budgetarlly  absent. 

D  1520 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  perceive  a  bit  of 
frustration  on  the  part  of  the  chair- 


man of  the  committee  in  terms  of  his 
inability  to  comer  us.  I  understand  it 
is  difficult  for  Republicans  not  to  act 
like  Republicans,  and  that  is  to  try  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  country  in 
front  of  us,  but  I  think  that  everyone 
needs  to  know  that  you  reach  a  point 
in  terms  of  trying  to  participate  in  a 
process  when  finally  you  realize  that 
the  sham  is  such  that  you  have  to  say 
no.  and  the  vote  that  you  will  see  re- 
corded is  on  the  basis  of  the  process, 
because  the  numbers  that  you  folks 
have  generated  are  based  upon  phony 
assxmiptions,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  and  the  niunbers  that  you  are  of- 
fering today  wOl  not  be  the  final  num- 
bers. 

We  are  willing  to  sit  down  anytime 
you  are  ready  to  be  realistic  If  you 
choose  not  to  be,  that  is  your  choice, 
not  ours.  You  do  control  the  system, 
you  did  close  the  doors,  you  did  make 
decisions  without  us  being  present. 
That  is  certainly  your  privilege.  It  is 
also  our  privilege  to  say  that  we  refuse 
to  participate  in  that  kind  of  a  farce. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Roe],  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  his 
generous  introduction  and  welcoming 
me  to  participate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  the 
point,  we  are  not  talking  about  Demo- 
crat or  Republican  here.  I  think  what 
we  have  to  talk  about  Is  getting  a  Job 
done,  and  a  Job  done  for  the  country.  I 
think  that  the  Budget  Committee  has 
had  an  extraordinary  task  to  carry 
out,  nonpartisan,  and  they  have  had 
to  come  and  adjust  many,  many  areas 
and  what  they  think  is  the  right  thing 
to  do  to  the  country. 

Having  said  that.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  budget  process  is  over  yet  We 
have  not  voted,  nor  has  the  Senate 
voted,  as  of  this  moment.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would  listen  to 
this  chairman's  t^proach,  I  rise  to 
support  this  budget,  both  with  reluc- 
tance and  with  great  distress.  It  is  a 
budget  that  asks  us  to  accept  a  future 
of  second  best  for  American  leadership 
in  space.  It  is  a  budget  that  asks  us  to 
dismember  our  Civilian  Space  Pro- 
gram. It  is  a  budget  that  asks  us  to 
deny  energy  security  for  our  future. 
And  it  is  a  budget  that  asks  us  to  vote 
no  to  a  more  competitive  America  in 
world  markets. 

The  budget  slash— and  I  have  to,  if 
you  will  forgive  me.  speak  to  function 
250— cuts  $1.1  billion  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request  and  makes  America's 
future  in  space  read  like  an  obituary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to 
read  the  rest  of  my  formal  statement, 
because  I  have  a  couple  of  questions 
that  I  want  to  ask,  and  I  think  that 
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this  is  a  good  plaee  to  do  it.  but  I  want       Ml.  Chaimwn.  I  rise  to  support  this  budget       This  Nation  sits  on  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
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cent  in  a  program  that  is  a  multibil- 


we  have  against  this  budget.  It  is  not 


hig— from  $411  to  $970  minion.  This 

Aaanrti*^   ths    t^ft    fhat    tVia    ft^l  1    milll/vn 
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this  iB  a  good  idaee  to  do  it.  but  I  want 
to  let  acnwi  to  the  Memben.  both 
Denwerat  and  R^ubUoan.  what  the 
artument  about  the  mwee  program  Is 
about.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
derire  to  take  a  widget  and  a  gadget 
and  fly  another  shuttle.  In  spite  of  the 
tenftde  accidents,  we  have  flown  them 

34tlDM8. 

Why  should  we  be  flying  the  shuttle 
again  via  our  leadership  in  qwce?  Be- 
cause tt  is  a  budget-saving  proposition. 
We  have  70  satellitee  both  in  the  mili- 
tary, the  intelligence,  the  pure  ad- 
enees.  that  we  cannot  fly  because  we 
do  not  have  the  vehicles  to  do  it.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  told  us 
that  there  are  four  critical  satellites 
that  are  scheduled  to  be  flown  come 
February  of  next  year. 

If  we  cut  this  program,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  that,  and  it  is 
going  to  exacerbate  our  situation  as  it 
relates  to  the  security  of  this  country. 

Now  those  are  the  facts.  We  are 
second  best  in  many  areas  because  we 
cannot  get  our  shuttles  and  our  satel- 
lites up  there  and  we  cannot  cut  that 
nuKiey.  If  we  have  to  go  and  want  to 
fly  again,  if  we  want  to  at  all,  we  have 
to  retroflt  the  other  three  orbiters 
that  remain,  the  other  three  shuttles. 
Otherwise  we  would  be  running  the 
risk  of  one  more  explosion  taking 
place.  Nobody  wants  that  on  their  con- 
science. Certainly  I  do  not.  and  I  know 
that  you  do  not.  But  I  think  that  it  is 
imperative  to  get  across  to  the  Budget 
Cnnmittee  that  the  future  of  Ameri- 
ca's security  and  the  future  of  Ameri- 
ca's leadership  in  space  and  high  tech- 
nology lies  in  that  function  of  the 
budget. 

Now  we  q>eak  of  providing  jobs  for 
petvle.  and  I  i^^plaud  that.  We  speak 
about  providing  resources  for  the 
hcmieless;  I  applaud  that  and  will  vote 
for  that.  We  speak  about  need  for  ad- 
ditional health  measures:  I  will  vote 
for  that  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.  But  we  are  not  to  retreat.  We  are 
saying  to  the  great  State  of  California. 
"Be  prepared  to  lay  off  60.000  people." 
We  are  saying  to  Texas,  "Lay  off  an- 
other 60.000  people."  We  are  saying  to 
norida,  "Cut  down  on  your  base:  lay 
off  another  60,000  people,  because  we 
are  retreating  from  the  oniortunity  of 
leadership  to  create  new  wealth." 
That  is  what  space  and  technology 
and  competitiveness  is  about:  is  to  put 
our  resources  to  create  a  new  wealth 
and  new  Job  opportunities,  to  say 
nothing  of  keeping  our  leadership  as 
wearegcring. 

So  I  would  hope  that  as  the  Budget 
Ccnnmlttee  reflects  further  and  as  we 
reflect  in  the  process  through  the  con- 
ference that  the  understanding  of  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  this  issue  will  be 
laid  to  rest  and  the  people  of  this 
country  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  will  understand 
the  Issue  and  do  the  things  that  ought 
to  be  done. 


Mf.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  this  budget 
twttl  wMh  reluctance  and  great  cKsiress.  It  is  a 
budfet  that  asks  us  to  accept  a  future  of 
"second  best"  for  America's  leadership  in 
apade.  K  is  a  budget  that  asks  us  to  dwmem- 
ber  our  Civilian  S^Ke  Program.  It  is  a  budget 
that  asks  us  to  deny  energy  security  for  our 
futuSB.  It  is  a  budget  that  asks  us  to  vote  "no" 
to  a  more  competttive  America  in  worM  mar- 
kets; 

The  budget  slash  in  function  250  of  $1.1  bli- 
Kon  below  the  Presidents  request  makes 
Am#ica's  future  in  space  read  like  an  obitu- 
sry.  For  NASA  and  our  future  in  space,  we  will 
be  voting  to  keep  ttw  shuttle  on  schedule  but 
we  will  vote  to  camel  buiWing  structural 
spaiM  for  tf)e  ort)iter  wtiteh  is  our  insurance 
poK^  for  a  safe  and  reiiat>le  shuttle  program. 

Wb  will  vote  to  wipe  out  apace  science 
projects  in  progress  and  paralyze  NASA's  ca- 
paci(y  to  generate  new  scierKe  kleas  and  new 
payltads.  We  will  vote  to  cartel  the  Nring  of 
600  new  graduates  to  provide  new  bkxxj  to 
an  aging  NASA. 

Wto  will  vote  to  irxlefinitely  delay  buMdmg  our 
spade  station  while  tfie  Russians  contiraje  to 
expand  their  already  functk>ning  space  statkxi. 
Mr.  Speaker,  ttwse  are  just  examples  in  ttie 
k>ngi  list  of  cancellations  and  delays  in  NASA 
pro-ams.  The  bottom  line  for  Amenca  is  that 
we  are  endorsing  the  "militarizatk>n  of  space" 
by  default  If  we  vote  to  cripple  the  civilian 
spade  effort,  we  automatically  vote  to  reserve 
spaoe  exclusively  for  military  purposes.  This 
t)etrays  the  intent  of  the  original  Space  Act, 
the  litent  of  ttie  Corigress,  and  most  impor- 
tantly the  intent  of  the  American  people. 

TIfs  same  budget  slash  will  have  us  vote  to 
wea|en  the  foundatkm  of  American  scientific 
research,  the  very  core  of  our  ability  to  create, 
to  innovate,  and  to  invent  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  budget  and  the  Department 
of  Eftergy  general  scier^ce  programs  caught  in 
this  vise  are  underpinnings  for  our  future  tech- 
nok)i|ical  advances. 

T)ie  100th  Congress  began  with  a  commit- 
ment to  improve  America's  competitive  pos- 
ture in  domestk:  and  global  markets.  We  know 
that  scientifk:  research  provides  a  well-spring 
of  kitowledge  and  informatkjn  that  will  help  us 
dev4op  future  products  and  processes  to  sell 
at  Home  and  atxoad.  When  we  vote  to 
wealen  our  science  technk»l  base,  we  dimin- 
ish eur  potential  for  technoksgnal  innovatkHi 
arxj  we  dishorKx-  our  commitnrtent  to  Improve 
co(Tif)etitiveness.  We  will  register  a  vote 
against  "made  in  America." 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  t>elng  asked  to  cut  a 
half  bilinn  dollars  below  the  President's  re- 
quest from  functmn  270  which  holds  the 
promise  of  an  energy  secure  future  for  this 
Nati^. 

In  1973,  the  Arab  oil  embargo  caught  Amer- 
K&  with  all  its  eggs  In  one  basket,  the  one  la- 
beled "oil."  WorM  OH  dkl  not  run  out;  we  just 
became  puppets  of  Mkidle  East  politKS.  We 
promised  ourselves  that  this  woukj  never 
agaii  be  alk3wed  to  happen.  The  only  true  in- 
sursfice  against  this  vulnerability  is  to  have  al- 
ternatives to  oil.  Our  Department  of  Energy 
R&q  budget  funds  the  programs  for  develop- 
ing ttiose  alternatives.  Cutting  energy  R&D 
furKls  means  carx^Ung  America's  InsurarKe 
pdi^. 


This  N4tk>n  sits  on  one-fourth  of  the  worid's 
supply  of  coal.  We  need  to  devetop  and  denv 
onstrate  the  most  economk^l  methods  to 
mske  Hqiid  fuel  from  our  coal.  We  need  to  de- 
vetop ana  demonstrate  inherently  safe  nudear 
reactors.  Iwe  need  to  continue  research  in 
fusion  to  insure  siterrative  energy  for  future 
generattofis.  None  of  these  programs  can 
move  ahead  with  continuous  and  prsdk:table 
progress  If  we  don't  have  the  resolve  to  hoM 
firm  on  fifiding  tfiem  to  fruition.  A  vote  to  cut 
a  half  b|lk>n  dollars  from  DOE  energy  re- 
search is  a  vote  for  ttw  powerbrokers  in  tfw 
politics  of  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  vrant  to  finish  with  a  com- 
mem  directed  at  my  feltow  Democrats.  I  yiekJ 
to  no  on^  in  my  concern  about  the  defwtt.  I 
yiekl  to  no  one  in  my  concern  for  the  poor 
and  the  urxlerprivileged.  But,  I  want  my  party 
to  think  also  about  ttie  Natnn's  future.  I  ask 
you  to  consider  wtiat  policies  we  must  have 
as  a  party  in  order  to  go  to  the  American 
publk:  to  ask  for  their  support  and  votes. 

We  must  have  a  program  for  progress  and 
for  the  promise  of  the  future.  It  must  enconv 
pass  a  strong,  courageous  thrust  in  space,  in 
energy  8#lf-8uffKiency,  and  in  technok>gk»l 
competitiveness. 

Our  pribrities  are  wrong  when  we  put  off 
even  having  a  space  station  a  decade  from 
now  wtiil^  ttie  Russians  already  have  two  in 
orbit  Our;  priorities  are  wrong  wtien  we  altow 
ourselves  to  become  vulnerable  to  energy 
tilackmail. 

Ttie  voters  want  leaders  wtio  have  visk>n 
and  courage.  It  Is  our  responsit)ility  as  leaders 
to  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  Ghainnan,  could  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee give  us  some  idea  of  what  he 
sees  down  the  road  to  try  to  amelio- 
rate this  very  serious  situation  that  af- 
fects our  country? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  P^isylvania. 

Mr.  GjElAT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
say  to  I  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  ha^  announced  his  support  for 
this  budget  and  yet  admits  that  as  a 
result  Off  the  restrictions  of  Oramm- 
RudmaQ  and  the  inability  to  broaden 
significajntly  the  revenue  base,  that  we 
cannot  fund  education  as  well  as  trans- 
portation as  well  as  space  and  defense 
all  at  th^  same  time,  and  Social  Securi- 
ty, the  committee  has  had  to  make 
choices.  What  we  expect  is  right  now 
we  are  0.7  percent  below  a  freeze  in 
function  250.  We  are  3  percent  below 
the  CBQ  baseline.  The  12  percent  that 
keeps  b^ing  referred  to  is  12  percent 
below  tlie  President's  request.  So  that 
is  wherd  we  are  in  ftmction  250,  is  less 
than  1  ijercent  below  a  freeze.  In  other 
words,  the  space  program  right  now  if 
this  budget  became  the  final  budget 
it  0.7  percent  less  than  it  got 
I  expect  that  the  Senate 


would 
this  yea 


Mr.  ROE.  That  is  a  difference,  how- 
ever, of  $1.1  billion.  We  cannot  fly,  sir. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  under- 
stand tl  lat  when  we  talk  about  1  per- 


cent in  a  program  that  is  a  multibil- 
lion-dollar  program,  we  are  talking 
about  significant  money,  but  I  lue  the 
percentage  to  give  an  illustration  of 
what  we  are  talking  about  in  terms  of 
the  reduction. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman, 
who  is  the  chair  of  our  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  Committee,  that  right 
now,  today,  the  Senate  has  passed  a 
budget  out  of  committee  which  has  a 
higher  figure,  of  approximately  $750 
million  in  outlays.  Of  course  they  will 
have  to  pass  it  on  the  floor,  and  we 
will  go  to  conference.  Exactly  where 
we  will  come  out,  this  Chair  cannot 
predict  at  this  time.  But  I  would  prob- 
ably imagine  that  it  may  come  in  with 
a  higher  figure  that  we  will  have  to 
come  back  with  a  conference  report 
that  does  something  that  moves  in  the 
direction  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  would  respect  and  desire. 

D  1530 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  sup- 
port for  this  resolution.  I  know  it  is  a 
difficult  choice  for  him  since  he  has 
Jurisdiction  over  a  committee  that  he 
feels  very  strongly  about. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  as  long  as 
we  have  the  restrictions  that  we  have, 
you  cannot  fund  Social  Security,  edu- 
cation, health  care,  military,  transpor- 
tation, energy  and  everything  and 
have  business  as  usual.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  address  this  problem  of  def- 
icit reduction.  The  committee  has 
made  its  prioritizations,  and  we  hear 
clearly  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  is  sasring,  tliat  he  hopes  that 
when  we  go  to  conference  we  will  be 
mindful  of  the  committee's  concerns 
that  there  needs  to  lie  some  movement 
forward. 

Mr.  ROE.  There  is  a  saying,  howev- 
er, that  my  father  taught  me.  He  said 
to  me  that  half  of  nothing  is  nothing. 
And  the  second  point  he  taught  me 
was  the  operation  was  a  success  but 
the  patient  died. 

So  I  hope  we  are  successful  in  our 
operation,  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  ArmxyI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  Just  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  who  Just  left  the  well  on  a  very 
excellent  statement.  But  I  do  not  see 
how  he  comes  to  his  conclusion  that 
he  can  support  this  budget  with  the 
cuts  in  the  States'  program  of  the 
magnitude  and  the  seriousness  of 
those  cuts,  and  how  many  people  will 
be  laid  off  in  Texas,  California,  and 
Florida  while  we  are  continuing  all 
these  other  programs  at  full  steam 
ahead.  It  is  one  of  the  arguments  that 


we  have  against  this  budget.  It  is  not 
an  evenhanded  budget.  They  take  care 
of  their  own,  but  these  programs  that 
they  do  not  particularly  care  for  are 
out,  you  are  going  to  take  your  cuts. 
One  of  them,  unfortunately,  happens 
to  be  the  Space  Program,  and  another 
one  happens  to  be  defense.  The  sectiri- 
ty  of  this  country  is  involved. 

I  think  we  have  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  where  our  priorities  are. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jielding.  I  too  have  to  say  that  I 
was  amazed  to  think  that  anybody 
who  had  enough  time  and  tenure  and 
experience  here  to  be  a  committee 
chairman  would  buy  off  on  the  oldest 
gambit  in  the  House,  which  is,  we  will 
fix  it  in  conference.  I  doubt  that  the 
gentleman  can  count  on  that. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me?  He  did  make 
reference  tome. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  very  quickly  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  Very  quickly,  I  want  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  each  one  of  us 
is  elected  by  our  own  people  and  we 
vote  as  we  see  fit.  I  hi^pen  to  think 
that  the  Budget  Committee  is  doing  a 
creditable  Job,  and  it  is  a  tough  Job. 

My  mission  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee is  to  point  out  to  that  particu- 
lar Budget  Conunlttee  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  the  severity  of  the 
area  of  our  concern.  That  was  the 
intent.        

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's point. 

Mr.  ROE.  Whether  the  gentleman 
agrees  or  not,  that  is  something  else. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
did  a  very  good  job.  I  was  only  saying 
that  I  have  learned  at  least  not  to  be- 
lieve it  when  I  am  told  we  will  fix  it  in 
conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  don't  be  deceived. 
The  Democrats  tax  and  spend  budget 
is  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  It  entices 
with  the  promise  of  new  spending,  yet 
it  devours  with  its  hidden  tax  bite. 
Even  the  way  this  budget  is  being  pre- 
sented—with a  sequestration  budget 
lurking  in  the  dark  woods  if  we  don't 
buy  the  ruse— is  indicative  of  how  wor- 
ried the  democrats  are  that  this 
budget  wiU  be  defeated. 

Through  deep  cuts  in  defense,  large 
tax  increases,  blue  smoke  and  mirror 
savings,  unspecified  and/or  imrealistic 
cuts,  and  waffling  economic  assiunp- 
tions,  the  Democrats  are  barely  able  to 
achieve  their  true  objective:  The  pre- 
petuatlon  of  the  tired,  failed  policies 
of  the  past^-perpetuating  an  ever- 
growing expansion  in  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  Federal  Government. 

While  protecting  many  of  the  bloat- 
ed excesses  of  the  past,  the  budget  res- 
olution passed  out  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee also  proposes  new  initiatives 
budgeted  at  a  cost  exceeding  $12  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1988-90. 

Their  budget  resolution  proposes  to 
double  what  we  spend  on  AIDS  fund- 


ing—from $411  to  $970  million.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  the  $411  million 
represents  a  doubling  from  the  year 
before  and  reports  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  scientific  community 
to  absorb  and  spend  this  large  an  in- 
crease in  1  year. 

Their  budget  also  increases  numer- 
ous education  and  social  programs,  but 
refuses  to  specify  what  the  increases 
are,  lumping  them  all  imder  a  $2.2  bil- 
lion increase.  And  they  target  $450 
million  in  new  budget  authority  to 
expand  homeless  assistance  efforts. 

Just  as  Important  as  what  you  see  in 
this  budget  is  what  you  don't  see.  The 
Democrats  are  aawimlng  both  welfare 
reform  and  catastrophic  health  instu*- 
ance  will  be  deficit  neutral.  Yet  they 
fail  to  cost  out  their  flagship  welfare 
reform  proposal  proposed  by  Harold 
Ford  which  CBO  estimates  would  in- 
crease outlays  by  some  $5  billion  over 
3  years  and  by  $12.4  billion  over  5 
years. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Democrat's 
budget  is  chock  full  of  the  failed  poli- 
cies of  the  past.  The  Democratic  solu- 
tion has  always  been  to  identify  a 
problem,  throw  billions  at  it,  and  then 
when  the  problem  worsens,  to  lament 
that  we  haven't  spent  enough.  Their 
vision  is  shortsighted,  and  the  cost  of 
their  shortsightedness  is  something 
which  our  chidlren  will  bear  for  years. 

However  noble  the  cause,  we  have  to 
realize  that  there  are  f  tmctions  which 
the  Federal  Government  was  never  in- 
tended to  and  cannot  carry  out.  As 
much  as  we  would  like  to  offer  every- 
one a  helping  hand,  economics  dictate 
you  can't  give  to  one  what  you  haven't 
taken  from  another. 

I'm  not  opposed  to  new  initiatives, 
but  I  believe  that  Just  as  we  identify 
new  priorities  we  need  to  reexamine 
past  commitments.  If  we  decide  that 
AIDS  research  demands  more  Federal 
dollars— which  I  believe  it  does  but  not 
to  the  magnitude  to  which  the  Demo- 
crats propose— then  we'll  have  to  iden- 
tify another  Federal  program  which 
we  can  cut  back. 

If  we  want  to  help  the  homeless 
with  additional  funds  on  top  of  the 
tens  of  billions  we  spend  on  welfare, 
medical  assistance,  and  categorical 
block  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, then  we'll  have  to  cut  back 
somewhere  else.  Homelessness  is  a  se- 
rious problem.  But  where  does  the 
Federal  responsibility  end? 

Priorities:  a  simple  concept,  but  one 
which  Democrats  Just  can't  seem  to 
get  a  handle  on.  It  means  tradeoffs 
and  living  within  your  means,  some- 
thing which  the  "we-want-it-all-and- 
we'll-increase-your-taxes-to-pay-for-it 
Democrats"  can't  understand. 

And  increase  taxes  this  budget  does. 
How  do  the  Democrats  propose  to  pay 
for  their  generosity.  They  are  calling 
for  unspecified  tax  increases  of  $18  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $57  billion 
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over  S  ye«n.  What  type  of  tax  in- 
creaaei  are  we  looking  at?  Well,  at  this 
p(^t  they  are  unapedfled.  but  if  the 
^waiter  has  his  way— and  they  seem 
to  have  a  way  of  doing  that  around 
here— well  Me  the  Congren  renege  on 
the  inomise  of  lower  tax  rates  which 
we  proinlaed  the  American  people  in 
tax  ref <Hm.  Another  of  his  proposals 
would  be  a  stock  transfer  tax.  Who 
knows,  maybe  they  will  try  to  mact 


How  much  reminding  do  we  have  to 
do  to  get  the  point  across  that  the 
American  people  don't  want  to  pay 
hi^er  taxes  to  support  the  fiscal  prof- 
ligacy the  Democrats  t>rat>OBe.  The 
la^  of  tax  revalues  is  not  our  prob- 
lem, out-of -control  Federal  spending  Is 
the  culprit. 

In  a  recent  study  of  the  relationship 
betweoi  the  proportion  of  national 
income  taken  in  Federal  taxes  and 
Federal  budget  deficits.  Dr.  Richard 
Vedder  of  Ohio  University  found 
that- 
New  taxes  have  a  temporary  impact  of  re- 
duebig  deficits,  but  that  Impact  is  more 
than  diadpated  within  a  year. 

Dr.  Vedder's  conclusion: 

New  taxes  mean  a  larger  public  sector  rel- 
ative to  the  private  sector,  but  do  not  typi- 
cally mean  smaller  budget  deficits: 

Dr.  Vedder's  statistical  analysis  can 
be  translated  succinctly  into  some- 
thing anyone  with  any  time  on  Capitol 
HUl  can  easily  bear  out:  Tax  increases 
will  not  balance  the  budget.  The  pro- 
pensity to  spend  is  always  greater 
than  the  wUlingness  to  tax. 

In  two  key  areas.  I  had  hoped  the 
99th  Congress  would  be  remembered 
as  a  turning  point  where  we  struck  a 
balance  between  our  wants  and  desires 
and  our  ability  to  pay.  In  a  bipartisan 
fashion,  we  passed  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  and  we  passed  tax  reform.  We 
defined  with  Oramm-Rudman  a  limit 
on  Oovenunent  borrowing  and  we  lim- 
ited, with  tax  reform,  the  amount  of 
toU  we'd  extract  from  the  American 
people.  We  had  finally,  I  hoped,  put 
the  big  spenders  between  a  rock  and  a 
hard  place.  They  couldn't  raise  taxes 
and  they  had  to  get  the  deficit  down. 
It  wouldn't  be  easy,  but  working  to- 
gether we  could  identify  and  cut  those 
programs  which  had  outlived  their 
usefulness  while  reprioritizing  Federal 
spending  to  meet  changing  demands. 

Yet  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  tax 
reform,  and  before  we'd  really  been 
faced  with  Qramm-Rudman's  painful 
choices.  I  hear  from  my  Democratic 
colleagues  that  they  want  to  raise  the 
rates  we  locked  into  place  with  tax 
reform  and  abandon  ss  unreachable 
the  Oramm-Rudman  target. 

Earlier  today,  we  spent  several  hours 
debating  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  full 
employment  implications  of  our 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
I  alwajrs  find  it  interesting  to  hear  the 
arguments  of  thoee  who  forget— or 
never    knew— that    it's    the    private 


ir  that  creates  Jobs  and  economic 
irtunity  and  not  the  Federal  Oov- 

.ent.  To  hear  some  of  them  talk. 

e  Federal  Oovenunent  doesn't 
d  money  it  doesn't  get  spent  at 


This  is  absolutely  ludicrous.  In  fact. 
I'd  argue  that  if  the  Federal  Oovem- 
meqt  took  a  smaller  share  of  personal 
and!  corporate  earnings,  we'd  see  dra- 
matic Increases  in  Job-creating  poten- 
tiaL  After  all,  a  dollar  paid  in  taxes  is 
a  dollar  less  to  save,  invest,  or  spend 
on  iicome-generating  and  Job-creating 
goods. 

Wlhat  some  of  my  colleagues  fail  to 
see  Is  that  their  misguided  attempts  at 
incdme  redistribution  result  in  what 
we  label  in  the  economics  profession 
as  pareto  malevolence.  That  is,  after 
all  Is  said  and  done,  there  is  at  best 
onl]f  a  fairer  share  of  a  smaller  pie. 
Thd  private  sector  creates  and  sustains 
emoloyment  and  employment  oppor- 
tmuty;  the  Federal  Goverrmient, 
through  excessive  mlcromanagement. 
will  only  inhibit  and  limit  the  very 
Jobs  it  seeks  to  protect  or  promote. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  I  was  both 
amused  and  saddened  by  a  quote  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post: 

We're  going  to  have  charts  and  horns  and 
whifltles  and  any  other  type  of  illustrative 
gimmick  we  can  think  of. 

Amused,  because  it's  so  typical.  Sad- 
dened, because  it's  the  American 
people  and  not  our  colleagues  who  will 
be  fleceived  by  the  Democrat's  gim- 
mi( 

Jrtiaps  it's  a  pipedream,  but  I'm 
stilll  hoping  responsible  and  forthright 
Members  of  Congress  can  come  to- 
gether to  give  us  a  responsible  Federal 
budget.  I'm  convinced  that  the  first 
step  toward  that  responsible  budget  is 
the  rejection  of  the  budget  resolution 
prot>osed  by  the  Democrats  on  the 
House  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  re- 
spohd  as  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  one  point.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  expressed  his  concern  and 
his  jdismay  that  we  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  have  not  participated  as  fuUy  in 
the: process  as  he  would  have  liked  us 


to. 
Aia 


member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee I  cannot  help  but  take  his  concerns 
a  Uttle  bit  personally,  and  let  me 
remind  the  gentleman,  as  he  reminded 
us,  he  has  won  control  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  control  them  you  do 
with  an  iron  fist.  If  you  will  continue 
as  lou  do  to  show  callous  disregard  to 
the  minority  rights  in  this  body,  and 
subject  us  to  the  most  tyraiuious 
treatment  by  a  majority,  then  we  will 
coiylnue  as  we  do  to  stand  down  from 
the  process  and  let  you  fry  your  fat  in 
the  fires  you  build. 

l4r.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chilrman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia, 
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CMr.  Jc^KiHsl.  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  tie  gentleman  for  yielding.  In 
this  very  brief  time  that  I  have,  I  want 
to  talk  j  about  the  budget  resolution 
that  we  will  be  reviewing  and  voting 
upon  tomorrow. 

D  1540 

You  know,  to  the  credit  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  he  presented 
a  budget.  He  presented  a  budget  to  the 
American  people  and  to  this  Congress. 
It  is  true  that  his  budget  did  not  get  a 
single  vpte  from  the  Republicans  in 
the  Bu<lget  Committee.  When  that 
dociune^t  was  presented,  every  single 
Republidm  voted  "present."  To  the 
credit  of  Bill  DAmrsMXYXR,  a  Republi- 
can from  California,  he  is  offering  a 
budget  so  that  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity tomorrow  to  vote  ui>on  his 
budget  resolution. 

Now,  the  Republican  leadership  has 
taken  the  position  that  "No.  we  will 
not  vote  for  Dannemeyer's  resolution, 
we  will  not  vote  for  the  President's 
resolution,  we  will  not  vote  for  the 
Budget  Committee  resolution,  we  will 
simply  vote  against  aU  of  them." 

You  know,  if  you  have  that  type  of 
participation.  Lord  help  us  if  we 
should  assume  that  attitude  when  we 
are  at  ^ar.  We  let  somebody  else  go 
and  participate,  but  we  will  not  take 
either  side,  we  will  simply  sit  back  and 
say,  "No,  I  will  not  participate." 

I  think  that  this  budget  resolution 
could  have  been  a  better  budget  reso- 
lution. I  think  that  if  the  minority  had 
chosen  io  participate  that  they  could 
have  made  it  a  better  resolution  that 
could  h4ve  been  broadly  supported. 

Simply  because  you  choose,  for 
whatev^  reason,  whether  it  be  politi- 
cal or  otherwise,  not  to  participate, 
not  to]  take  the  responsibility  of 
voting,  that  is  a  decision  that  each  in- 
dividual Member  has  to  make;  howev- 
er, I  cannot  help  but  think  that  down 
the  road  when  you  are  speaking  to 
your  civic  clubs  or  when  you  are  talk- 
ing witl^  some  of  the  600.000  people 
that  you  represent— when  you  are  at- 
taclung  this  budget  resolution  because 
it  has  xoo  much  in  revenues  even 
though  Fhey  are  about  the  same  as  the 
President  requested;  or  when  you  are 
attacking  this  resolution  because  it  cut 
agriculttire  too  much  or  because  it 
does  n<^t  suit  you  in  defense,  that 
someone  in  your  audience  might  aslL. 
"Well,  I  understand  you  voted  'no'  on 
that,  bf t  how  did  you  vote  for  our 
Presideit's  budget?"  And  then  you 
say,  "I  Voted  'no'  on  that  because  I  did 
not  like  it.  It  cut  too  much  in  some 
areas  that  I  did  not  like." 

"Well,  did  you  offer  one  of  your  own 
to  the  liull  House?  Did  you  offer  your 
solutiont?" 

"No,  I  Just  thought  it  was  best  that 
we  vote  'no'  on  all  of  them.  I  thought 


it  was  best  that  I  not  participate  in 
committee,  but  simply  vote  'present'." 
I  think  that  is  a  very  weak  position 
to  take,  not  only  a  politically  weak  po- 
sition, but  also  one  that  is  weak  as  far 
as  this  Institution  is  concerned. 

It  is  true  that  this  budget  resolution 
does  cut  about  $1  billion  from  agricul- 
ture, but  the  President's  budget  cut  $4 
billion  from  agriculture.  So  there  is 
some  improvement  for  those  that  are 
particularly  concerned  about  agricul- 
tiu*e. 

It  is  true  ^lat  there  is  some  decrease 
in  Medicare.  I  might  point  out  that  in 
1980  part  B  deductible  in  Medicare 
was  $355:  in  1987  that  will  be  $809,  an 
increase  of  $454.  Now,  the  President's 
budget  would  have  cut  $14.4  billion 
more  on  top  of  that  over  the  next  5 
years. 

The  administration  has,  again,  in 
order  to  present  its  budget  resolution, 
impacted  very  severely  upon  some 
people  who  simply  cannot  withstand 
the  increases  that  they  have  already 
experienced  in  the  last  4  years. 

This  Is  not  a  perfect  plan;  yes,  it 
does  call  for  revenues  Just  as  the  Presi- 
dent's does;  yes,  it  does  call  for  a  lower 
defense  figure  even  though  it  is  higher 
than  the  outlays  of  last  year,  and.  It  is 
a  reduction  certainly  from  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  But  this  is  not  a  reduction 
in  defense  from  the  Republican  substi- 
tute because  there  is  no  Republican 
substitute.  We  are  providing  a  sub- 
stantial amount  in  this  resolution  for 
defense  expenditures. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us  to 
try  to  make  a  reasoned  Judgment  upon 
every  piece  of  legislation  that  comes 
before  us.  And,  yes,  maybe  there  will 
not  be,  as  the  last  speaker  indicated, 
any  improvement  In  conference;  but  I 
can  make  one  commitment  to  you  t>e- 
cause  I  have  this  degree  of  confidence 
in  my  chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee:  When  we  get  into  confer- 
ence, we  shall  not  vote  "present."  We 
shall  at  least  take  some  position  on  all 
the  issues  before  the  conference. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  CoMBXST]. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  back  here  for  the  same  type  of 
debate  that  has  continued  for  the 
short  3  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress.  This  body  has  many  times 
said  that  the  President's  responsibility 
is  to  submit  a  budget  which  reaches 
the  goals  of  deficit  reduction.  He  did 
that. 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  he  has 
been  beat  upon  severely  for  it.  He  sub- 
mitted it  in  complete  detail.  We  can 
see  every  line  of  it.  We  may  not  like  it, 
but  he  did  do  what  the  Congress  says 
he  should  do. 

Now  it  is  the  Congress'  responsibility 
to  come  up  with  a  budget  that  is  their 
alternative.  They  have  done  so  and 
many  of  those  are  using  the  argiunent, 
it  seems,  that  rather  than  how  great  it 


is,  it  seems  to  be  the  only  alternative 
to  the  President's  budget.  Many  of 
those  people  who  may  be  watching 
this  debate  today  might  be  under  the 
assumption  that  we  have  to  vote  for 
one  of  them,  from  the  debate  that  has 
gone  on  in  this  body  today.  We  do  not 
have  to  vote  for  one.  We  in  fact  could 
try  to  reject  them  all. 

Just  because  it  happens  to  be  the 
only  one  on  the  floor  does  not  mean 
we  necessarily  may  like  it.  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  for  the  President's  ad- 
ministration budget,  I  am  certainly 
not  going  to  vote  for  the  budget  which 
is  being  submitted  by  the  committee. 

Analogy  was  made  earlier  today  that 
those  who  row  the  boat  do  not  have 
time  to  rock  the  boat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  have  the  oars. 
Many  of  us  on  the  committee  did  not 
go  and  vote  "present."  In  fact,  we  are 
all  a  part  of  a  much  bigger  boat  rather 
than  the  budget  boat  and  that  is  a 
boat  that  we  all  fall  into.  Those  of  us 
who  dislike  these  proi>osals  are  not 
going  to  support  them. 

We  are  going  to  keep  doing  our  own 
little  paddling  in  the  direction  that  we 
want  to  see  It  go  and  hopefully  we  can 
get  enough  other  people  paddling  in 
the  same  direction  so  that  we  can. 

Just  because  it  is  the  only  one  on 
the  floor  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
to  support  it. 

I  ran  in  1984  on  a  strong  concern 
about  the  budget  and  about  the  way 
expenditures  of  this  country  liave 
been  going  in  the  past  several  years,  to 
continue  to  try  to  deal  with  it  from 
the  spending  side  rather  than  the 
taxing  side,  and  I  continue  that  com- 
mitment to  my  people  in  my  district.  I 
have  severe  economic  problems  in  my 
district,  probably  the  most  severe  in 
the  last  50  years,  relative  to  agricul- 
ture and  to  the  energy  industry.  Yet. 
every  time,  whether  it  is  a  poll,  wheth- 
er it  is  a  questionnaire,  whether  it  is  a 
survey,  regardless  of  the  means  by 
which  we  gather  the  data,  the  infor- 
mation always  comes  back  that  the 
No.  1  problem  as  far  as  constituents  in 
my  district  see  it  is  the  national  defi- 
cit. 

It  was  said  earlier  that  the  defense 
of  the  fact  that  this  budget  came  in 
one  or  two  pages  was  that  in  1981 
there  was  a  one  or  two  page  budget 
which  had  to  be  dealt  with.  I  was  not 
here  in  1981. 1  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  or  against  that.  But 
I  am  here  today  and  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  or  against  this  one 
and  I  will  vote  against  this  one.  There 
are  a  lot  of  things  I  think  we  can  pick 
that  are  wrong  with  this  budget.  Many 
things  coiK^m  us  a  tremendous 
amount. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  an 
overall  sweeping  tax  reform  which  was 
touted  as  a  tax  bresii  for  the  American 
citizen  or  for  the  average  American 
citizen. 


Just  a  few  months  later  now  we  are 
looking  at  a  budget  that  will  Increase 
taxes  and  fees.  More  disturbing  I  giiess 
than  that  is  we  do  not  know  exactly 
where  or  exactly  how  they  are  going 
to  increase  them.  Those  individuals 
who  indicate  that  we  cannot  do  some 
cutting  in  Federal  spending  say  that  it 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  economic 
foundation  of  this  country.  For  one  of 
those  who  represents  a  district,  again, 
that  is  in  very,  very  severe  economic 
straits,  I  would  be  the  last  one  who 
would  support  an  effort,  or  oppose  an 
effort  which  I  felt  would  be  devastat- 
ing to  an  already  faltering  economy. 

Certainly  one  of  the  concerns  that 
concerns  me  as  a  Texan  and  many  of 
my  Texas  colleagues  is  a  provision 
that  would  cause  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  to  be  filled  at  the  expense 
of  the  domestic  refiner. 
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This  would  be  an  adverse  impact  on 
this  Industry,  which  is  already  suffer- 
ing greatly  due  to  some  very,  very  Ill- 
advised  energy  policy.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  additional  hindrance  and 
certainly  would  be  an  additional 
threat  to  our  natioruil  economy. 

What  can  we  do?  We  are  saying  we 
cannot  vote  for  what  we  have  before 
us  today.  Even  under  the  figures 
which  the  committee  is  using,  the 
CBO  indicates  that  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  by  1992,  we  will  grow  with 
just  moderate  healthy  economy  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $70  bil- 
lion a  year,  something  like  $400  bil- 
lion, and  the  next  5  years,  simple 
arithmetic  indicates  the  fact  that  we 
could  use  some  of  this  money.  Just 
some  of  this  money. 

We  do  not  have  to  have  these  draco- 
nian  cuts  in  order  to  reach  the  deficit 
targets.  We  do  not  have  to  have  tax  in- 
creases. If  we  would  Just  do,  as  all  we 
are  asking  the  Congress  to  do,  what  we 
ask  the  American  people  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  live  within  your  budget,  live 
within  your  revenues,  do  not  raise 
taxes;  do  not  make  huge  cuts.  Just  try 
to  be  somewhat  responsible  about  the 
way  in  which  we  deal  with  the  budget 
process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  before  the  House  today 
to  discuss  a  subiect  that  ranks  at  the  top  of 
the  list  of  concerns  in  my  west  Texas  oorv 
gresstonal  district— ttie  Federal  budget  defkaL 
Distressed  farmers  know  the  effect  ttwt  our 
national  econorrac  condttkx)  has  had  on 
American  agriculture.  Snail  businessnien  are 
concerT>ed  about  restraints  on  competitive- 
ness posed  by  a  government  that  canrwt  effi- 
ciently manage  its  resources.  Across  all  sec- 
tors of  ttie  populaton,  ttwre  is  no  question 
that  a  $170  billion  defkat  is  extremety  un- 
healthy for  the  American  economy. 

We  in  Congress  have  the  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility of  representing  these  concerned 
citizens.  In  1985,  we  demonstrated  our  com- 
mitment to  dealing  with  the  burgeoning  Feder- 
al defkat  by  passing  the  now  well-known  Bal- 
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■lowl  Bwlptl  •nd  EfMrgwtcy  O^llctt  Corlrol 
Act  I  tupportsd  ttMt  toQWMon,  md  I  cofiMn- 
Mto  iMlaM  in  Nb  •ffscttMnew,  dMpJte  crili- 
dVM  Iran  mny  wtio  wouM  Hw  to  rapMl  ttw 
law  «nd  ravwt  to  th*  oid  tax  and  spend 
sifMHn  of  gowamnMnL  The  Md  truth  is  that 
tha  Fadaial  Qowanwnant  la  Mng  bayond  Us 
maansL  It  is  apaiMfng  far  mora  th«i  it  is  taHng 
in  thfough  taaaa  and  than  cowaring  ttwt  ahort- 
Mltoy  haawy  botrawing.  It  is  itw  continued 
daairo  of  soma  to  maimain  such  ineaponsUe 
spandbig  htfbils  ttiai  la  damaging  efforts  to  re- 
alora  aoonomic  wlnncy  to  tha  United  States. 

Bafoia  I  commant  on  tha  budget  resohjlxxi 
sham  that  ia  baiora  tha  Houae  today.  I  would 
■»  to  aipiaaa  my  baief  ttwt  basic  cfianges  in 
the  budget  prooesa  are  needed  if  we  are  to 
even  oome  ctoee  to  putting  ttiis  Nation's 
budget  back  in  tha  btack.  Whie  the  American 
paopia  are  paying  tha  Government  to  pr\jdent- 
ly  manage  and  alocate  their  tax  dotars.  the 
oongraaaionai  tiudget  process  has  tMcome 
nothing  stwrt  of  poMical  ammunition,  used  to 
baialathe  other  party  and  twisted  to  gain  po- 
Wcal  poirtfa  Our  fiacal  poicy  machinery  Is 
broken  arvl  drasHcaly  in  need  of  repair. 

Wlten  I  ran  for  Congress  in  1984,  I  prom- 
ised the  people  of  west  Texas  that  I  wouM  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  cut  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment aperxing  and  work  to  reduce  the  def- 
icil— wHftout  raising  taxes.  I  maintain  that  com- 
mitment, and  I  am  strongly  supporting  efforts 
to  enact  a  tMlanced  budget/tax  limitation 
amandmerit  Despite  my  usual  rekjctance  to 
supiwrt  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  I 
beleve  ttwt  such  a  restraint  is  necessary  if  we 
are  ever  to  see  the  end  of  the  tax  and  spend 
style  of  govsmment 

Ottwr  reforms  are  also  in  order.  The  list  of 
defects  in  the  congressional  budget  process  is 
frig^itoningiy  tong,  ranging  from  routinely 
missed  budget  deadines  to  continued  spend- 
ing add-ons  to  brsached  spending  ceilings,  t 
am  ooaponaoiing.  and  will  continue  to  push, 
legisiation  ttiat  wouM  restore  an  effective 
aulomatk:  sequester  mecfianism  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law  and  to  reinstate  the  pre- 
1974  readssion  prooedura  These  chartges 
are  needed  to  briiig  some  order  to  ttie  budget 
process  and  to  force  tfie  hard  choices  that 
Congress  has  avokled  while  buikling  the  larg- 
est spendtog  and  debt  mountains  in  history. 

Today,  the  tenil)to  breakdown  of  our  budget 
process  is  evkient  in  the  budget  resokitmn 
that  we  are  consktering  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
There  are  many  raaaons  why  I  intend  to  vote 
agairtst  ttiis  supposed  deficit  reductkxi  effort. 
One  of  my  greatest  concerns  is  the  wtKipping 
$21.8  bWon  in  new  taxes  and  user  fees  corv 
tained  in  tfie  Democrat  budget  Coupled  with  a 
davaatating  reductton  in  ttw  defense  budget 
and  an  expansnn  of  several  domestic  pro- 
grams, ttw  DemocratK  budget  resolutkxi  ex- 
emptfies  tfte  oW  tax  and  sperK)  policy  ttiat 
has  left  this  Nation's  economy  faltering  under 
the  burden  of  an  outrageous  Federal  deficit 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  a  sweeping 
overhaul  of  the  Tax  Code  that  was  touted  as 
a  tax  break  for  the  average  American.  Now, 
iuat  montftt  later,  we  are  consklering  a  bill 
tfwt  wM  iiKrease  taxes  and  fees.  What  is  par- 
ticuiarty  dWurt)ing  is  that  we  do  not  know  ex- 
acMy  how  or  where  thoae  taxes  will  be  levied. 
Ttwae  wtw  support  the  tax  increased  con- 
tained in  the  budget  Ike  to  claim  that  we 
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can  tot  cut  spartdkig  to  reduce  tfie  deficit  wittv 
out  pausing  dangerous  tremtiiings  in  ourcourv 
tr/^  economic  foundatton.  Tax  increase  pro- 
have  tried  to  label  anyone  who  does 
creaaed  taxatton  of  ttte  Ameri- 
I  paopia  aa  a  draconian  economist  willing 
stash  Federal  spending  with  no 
fOr  the  effect  of  ttK>se  cuts  on  IndivM- 
the  overall  economy.  As  one  who 
a  district  where  the  primary  eco- 
nontk:  bases,  oil  and  agriculture,  are  in  the 
worit  state  in  over  50  years,  I  would  be  ttte 
last  to  support  defk:it  reductton  efforts  that 
wold  puH  ttie  rug  out  from  under  an  already 
faMring  economy. 

T^  tnjth  is  ttiat  we  coukj  balance  the 
budget  over  ttw  next  4  years  by  hohjing 
spewSng  and  dedicating  a  portkxi  of  ordinary 
Fedpral  revenues  to  the  defnit  reductton 
effoft  In  a  moderately  healthy  economy,  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  benefidary  of  eco- 
nontc  growth.  Each  year,  approximately  $70 
bilNQn  of  addHtortal  Federal  revenues  is  gener- 
ated. According  to  C80,  continued  economk: 
growth  will  amount  to  almost  $400  billton  of 
addponal  revenue  t>y  1992.  Simple  arithmetk: 
denionstrates  tfiat  even  with  very  limited  eco- 
nonfc  growth,  revenues  will  grow  fast  enough 
to  axceed  ttie  delKit  reductton  targets  re- 
quind  each  year  until  1991. 

l4f  west  Texas  constituents  and  all  Amen- 
can9  are  already  contributing  to  deficit  reduc- 
tton t>y  sitaring  Vhe  fruits  of  their  labor  with  ttie 
Federal  Government  They  do  not  need  to  be 
subbed  to  a  tax  increase,  like  the  $100  bil- 
lion In  rtew  revenues  over  the  next  4  years 
proposed  In  ttie  Democrats'  budget  resolutton. 
Ttie  Federal  Government  can  and  should  use 
Its  own  revenues  in  the  deficit  reductton  effort 
I  wjll  join  my  colleagues  In  opposing  ttiis 
bud^  resokjtton,  and  I  will  continue  to  work 
to  i^ake  fundamental  changes  In  the  Irrespon- 
sibly way  tfiat  ttie  Federal  Government  has 
been  managing  its  money. 

Ht.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
miiiutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  DnfozLL]. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  93.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  ithe  Budget  and  the  members  of 
that  committee  for  an  outstanding 
Job.  They  have  wrestled  with  a  diffi- 
cult and  almost  impossible  problem, 
but  they  have  come  forward  with  the 
t>est  possible  solution  to  this  awful  sit- 
uation in  which  the  Nation  finds  itself. 

like  most  other  Memliers.  I  began 
the  100th  Congress  with  a  great  deal 
of  skepticism  and  reluctance  about 
participation  in  the  budget  process 
thia  year.  But  the  resolution  before  us 
tod^y  constitutes  enormous  forward 
prdgress  toward  reducing  the  deficit  in 
a  £  tir.  sensible,  and  balanced  manner. 

Beyond  that,  it  does  other  things 
wh  ch  are  important.  It  keeps  in  place, 
an<  it  funds  at  the  best  possible  levels, 
alt  lOugh  in  many  instances,  barely 
ad<quate  levels,  programs  for  health, 
health  research,  consiuner  protection, 
transportation,  navigation.  roads, 
hii^ways.  the  environment,  environ- 
m^tal  protection.  Superfund.  It  adds 


money^  where  needed  for  research 
into  AIDS,  the  greatest  single  health 
threat  ihis  country  faces,  and  a  prob- 
lem which  will  grow  to  terrible  propor- 
tions b9  the  year  2000. 

It  mftintJilnB  transportation  in  the 
Northeast  and  elsewhere:  Amtrak  and 
mass  tsansit  will  be  fimded.  It  deals 
with  the  problems  of  the  homeless;  it 
provides  fimds  for  infant  mortality 
and  th«  elderly  poor.  It  protects  pro- 
grams lof  specific  benefit  for  low- 
income  ^Americans. 

It  spends  money  wisely.  It  puts 
enough  money  into  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice. It  Sees  to  it  that  otir  health  and 
our  edifcation  programs  are  properly 
funded.  It  is  a  sensible,  rational  pro- 
gram o|  expenditures  in  the  public  in- 
terest, j 

This  B  a  budget  which  makes  sense. 
It  takes  care  of  natural  resources.  It 
preserve  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, the  only  single  protection  this 
Nation  )ias  against  energy  shutoff s. 

There  is  not  waste  here.  There  ]a  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  this  Nation. 
If  you  are  interested  in  your  country 
becoming  a  second-rate  power,  then  by 
all  means  vote  for  the  administration's 
budget..  You  may  have  an  enormous 
amount^  of  money  there  being  squan- 
dered for  defense,  but  with  regret,  you 
will  find  that  there  will  be,  after  a 
very  little  while,  very  little  to  motivate 
an  Amierican  soldier  to  defend  his 
countryj. 

The  sard  fact  is  that  the  Congress 
has  requced  the  President's  spending 
requests  since  he  came  to  office  by 
some  $35  billion. 

Domestic  spending  has  declined  as  a 
share  ojr  ONP  since  1981,  and  yet.  de- 
spite tbe  restraints  that  have  been  im- 
posed on  our  President  since  that 
time,  the  budget  deficit  has  nearly  tri- 
pled since  he  took  office. 

Growth  in  the  budget  deficit  can  l>e 
attributied  to  many  things.  Three  are 
particularly  important:  Tax  cuts,  in- 
creased defense  spending  and  interest 
on  the  national  debt  piled  up  under 
this  adtninistration.  These  three  fac- 
tors alone  have  added  $160  billion  to 
the  deficit  since  1981. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  at  last 
l>egins  a  reversal  of  these  several  un- 
f  ortunaite  trends.  But  what  we  need  is 
a  comprehensive  solution,  and  to 
achieve  that  we  need  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  all  parties— a 
willingness  to  put  everything  on  the 
table  and  negotiate. 

We  won't  make  progress  so  long  as 
the  President  insists  on  removing 
items  from  the  table  even  before  we  sit 
down.  That,  my  friends  is  the  real 
challenge  we  face. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  61  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  we.  the  Republicans, 
do  her^  on  the  floor  today  is  not  easy 


to  do.  We  are  conscientious  legislators: 
we  have  worked  hard  on  this  budget 
process;  we  have  a  long  and  honorable 
tradition  of  offering  responsible 
budget  alternatives. 

What  is  at  issue  here  today  is  the 
budget  process  that  governs  this 
Nation,  its  complete  paralysis  and  its 
complete  failure. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  people  that  I 
represent  are  loring  their  Jobs  because 
of  America's  trade  deficit,  and  we  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  have  re- 
ceived testimony  after  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  if  we  do  not  address 
the  domestic  deficit,  we  cannot  ad- 
dress the  trade  deficit;  that  no  matter 
what  we  do  about  trade  law  reform,  we 
will  continue  to  suffer  the  effects  of 
our  trade  imbalance  and  those  effects 
are  people  that  I  represent  losing  their 
Jobs  and  their  communities  going 
under. 

We  have  got  to  do  better  this  year  in 
addressing  our  domestic  deficit  honest- 
ly and  effectively  than  we  have  in  past 
years.  We  do  not,  on  the  Republican 
side,  offer  an  alternative  this  year  be- 
cause we  want  to  focus  on  the  propos- 
al that  the  Democrats  have  made  and 
its  astounding  weaknesses  and  on  the 
complete  failure  of  the  process. 

We  also  do  not  offer  an  alternative 
because  we  would  remind  the  majority 
party  in  the  House,  the  Democrats, 
that  last  year,  we  were  the  party  that 
offered  the  responsible  alternative.  It 
was  the  Republican  alternate  budget 
that  was  very  close  to,  almost  identical 
to  the  budget  that  was  adopted  out  of 
the  conference  committee. 

In  other  words,  we  were  the  respon- 
sible party  last  year.  We  did  the  budg- 
eting Job  last  year,  and  you  voted  our 
proposal  down  on  party  lines. 

What  hi4>pened  in  the  year  t>ef ore 
that?  The  92  Group  came  in  here,  a 
Republican  group,  with  a  budget  that 
line-itemed  every  expenditure  cut.  The 
House  Democrats  said  that  that  is 
really  wonderful;  that  is  admirable. 
Your  budget  cut  $50  billion  without 
hurting  people,  but  we  can  do  better. 
Vote  for  ours. 

The  body  voted  for  theirs,  and  3 
dajrs  later,  that  $50  billion  disappeared 
and  withered  and  shrunk  to  $38  bil- 
lion. Why?  Because  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  did  not  have  the  convic- 
tion or  the  commitment  to  an  honest 
budget  process  that  would  have  re- 
quired their  budget  proposal  to  go  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  be 
reviewed  and  evaluated. 

They  did  not  allow  CBO  to  see  it 
until  we  voted  on  it.  What  was  $50  bil- 
lion became  $38  billion. 

On  the  Republican  side,  we  let  the 
budget  go  through  CBO  before  bring- 
ing it  to  the  floor  and  what  was  $50 
billion  one  day  was  $50  billion  the 
next  day. 

But  the  body  followed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Democrats  on  the  Commit- 
tee  on   the   Budget   and   adopted   a 
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budget  that  shrunk  from 
billion. 

Today's  problem  was  not  created 
today;  it  was  created  back  there,  2 
years  ago.  because  that  $38  billion 
shnuk  to  $10  billion  when  the  appro- 
priations committees  were  done. 

But  undaimted,  the  Republicans  of- 
fered last  year  the  responsible  alterna- 
tive. Again,  it  was  voted  down,  but  in 
the  end,  it  was  our  budget,  not  theirs, 
that  was  very  close  to  the  budget  that 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House  and 
Senate  and  became  the  document. 

This  year,  the  Democrats  on  the 
House  committee  have  brought  the 
budget  process  into  the  realm  of  pure 
theater.  This  year,  they  offered  us  a 
one-pager  on  the  trillion  dollar  budget 
we  need  to  guide  this  Nation  in  the 
future  to  address  the  domestic  deficit 
and  the  trade  deficit,  to  save  the  Jobs 
that  my  people  are  losing.  One  page. 
No  explanation,  no  questions  an- 
swered. 

When  members  of  the  committee 
asked  questions,  they  were  responded 
to  with  a  monotonous,  repetitious 
statement  that  the  floor  was  open  for 
amendments  only. 

D  1600 

Finally,  when  we  discovered  how  to 
ask  questions  by  making  a  motion— 
and  it  was  a  foolish  motion,  granted,  a 
motion  called  striking  the  last  word- 
when  we  f  oimd  a  way  to  ask  questions, 
then  those  questions  again  went  unan- 
swered, but  because  we  were  asking 
real  questions  about  an  unreal  docu- 
ment, the  chairman  recognized  one  of 
his  own.  They  moved  to  vote  on  the 
budget,  they  voted  on  the  budget  and 
sent  it  out  of  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  process  was  a 
sham,  and  the  document  is  a  sham.  It 
cannot  guide  this  Nation  over  the  next 
year.  Just  like  last  year's  budget  has 
failed  to  guide  the  Nation  over  this 
year,  because  we  are  already  $15  bil- 
lion over  the  outlay  figure  on  those  re- 
forms that  we  know  are  essential  to 
assure  an  honest  and  effective  budget 
process  here  on  the  floor.  It  is  time 
that  we  unmasked  the  budget  that  is 
l>efore  us  as  being  a  lot  of  numbers 
behind  which  there  is  no  commitment, 
and  I  hope  later  in  the  debate  to  be 
able  to  detail  some  of  those  sham  fig- 
ures and  the  way  in  which  they  cannot 
serve  us  in  the  year  ahead. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  Job  to  do. 
We  might  not  like  it,  but  we  have  a  Job 
to  do,  and  that  Job  Is  to  pass  a  budget. 
That  Job  is  not  to  bash  a  budget,  but  it 
is  to  pass  a  budget. 


Now.  is  our  budget  a  perfect  docu- 
ment? Of  course  not.  But  the  choices 
we  made  were  fair. 

Let  us  compare  the  Democratic 
budget  to  the  President'a  budget  on 
the  question  of  faimeaa  in  terma  of 
cuts.  I  ask  the  Members  to  look  at  the 
chart.  Both  budgeta  cut  spending,  but 
how  much  and  where? 

Under  the  Democratic  budget,  the 
actual  spending  cuts  total  $18  billlcm. 
How  do  we  get  to  that?  We  divided 
those  cuts  fairly,  50  percent  or  $9  bil- 
lion in  domestic  cuts  and  50  percent 
from  the  military  budget— a  very  fair 
50-50  spUt. 

What  did  the  President  do?  He  actu- 
ally cut  spending  $14  bUlion  in  his 
budget.  Domestic  cuts  are  $22  billioD. 
and  there  is  an  actual  increase  on  the 
military  side  of  $8  billion. 

In  other  words,  I  would  point  out  to 
my  friends  and  colleagues  that  we  had 
100  percent  of  the  cuts  on  the  domes- 
tic side  of  the  budget  and  no  cuts  but 
an  actual  increase  on  the  military  side 
of  the  budget.  I  ask  the  American 
people  if  that  is  fair. 

We  made  our  cuts  fairly.  There  are 
no  sacred  cows  in  our  budget.  Both  the 
domestic  side  and  the  military  side 
contributed  to  deficit  reduction. 

I  must  say  to  my  dear  friends  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  who  criti- 
cize our  defense  number  as  being  too 
low  that  I  would  remind  them  that 
they  had  three  amendments,  three  op- 
portunities to  vote  on  a  higher  defense 
number.  I  say  to  them,  you  had  the 
Fazio  amendment,  you  had  the  Leath 
amendment,  and  you  had  the  Jenkins 
amendment  which  offered  the  Presi- 
dent's defense  number  of  $312  billioiL 
What  did  you  do?  You  voted 
"present."  You  choee  not  to  vote  even 
for  the  President's  defense  number, 
and  now  you  complain  about  our 
number.  I  do  not  think  that  la  fair. 

In  our  budget,  again  there  are  no 
sacred  cows,  but  we  do  save  proven 
programs  for  our  elderly,  for  our  sick, 
and  for  our  homeless.  I  think  the 
American  people  respect  that  much 
more  than  they  do  budget-baahing. 

Mr.  MAVROUIiES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yteld? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  am  very  tU4>py  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROUIiES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  be  assured  that  we  have 
some  additional  time  so  I  may  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  gentlonan 
from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  California  [Mrs.  Bozxa]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Masaachusetta. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Just  want  to  express  my  support  for 
the  statement  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxsa]  made, 
and  I  coimnend  her  for  it. 
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Tltere  is  an  attitude  prevalent  that 
we  aie  peiiiapa  cuttlnc  too  much  out 
of  defWMB,  Tbe  facts  speak  different- 
ly. As  a  matter  of  fact,  daring  the  last 
7  Tcara.  the  last  year  of  the  Carter  ad- 
mlnlBtratloo  Ineluded.  the  real  growth 
of  the  defense  budget  of  this  country 
was  5.4  percent  on  an  average  over  7 
years.  That  Is  a  lot  more  than  the  3- 
paroent  real  growth  that  some  people 
were  taUdng  about  as  a  stabilizing 
effect. 

If  I  may.  at  this  point  I  would  like  to 
dte  for  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia a  couple  of  areas  we  have  been  re- 
forrtng  to  Just  so  we  can  get  the  facts 
stral^t  so  when  Members  vote  tomor- 
row, they  win  have  a  true  picture  of 
the  defense  qiending  In  this  country. 

In  the  area  of  SDI— and  SDI.  by  the 
way.  was  not  a  program  until  1983.  as 
the  Munbers  weD  know— in  1984  it 
was  $1  baUon.  In  1987  it  was  $3.5  bil- 
lion, for  an  Increase  of  250  percent. 

In  nuclear  strategic  forces.  In  1981 
that  figure  was  $20  billion.  In  1987  it 
was  $41  bOlion.  It  had  doubled  in  6 
years. 

Procurement  for  weapons:  in  1981  it 
was  $48  billion:  In  1987  it  is  $85  billion. 
Again  it  has  almost  doubled. 

Here  is  another  startling  figure: 
8htpbufldlnr.  in  1981  it  was  $5.2  bU- 
1km.  and  in  1987  it  is  $10.1  billion. 

So  In  reality,  so  that  we  can  set  the 
record  straight  and  so  maybe  I  can 
support  the  gentlewoman's  argument 
In  an  even  stronger  way  when  we  get 
to  the  votes  txmiorrow,  we  have  a  5.4- 
percent  real  growth  increase  in  de- 
fense vending.  Under  this  administra- 
tl<m.  including  the  2  years  when  it  was 
reduced  by  minus  2  percent,  I  think 
that  is  a  pretty  good  average  for  the 
security  of  our  country,  and  certainly 
it  is  a  good  procurement  procedure  for 
the  stabilisatkHi  of  the  Armed  Services 
Conmilttee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman very  much  for  yielding. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contrlbu- 
tl«m.    

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  HawctI. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today's  debate  reminds  me  of  the  old 
tew  I  once  heard  of  the  time  in  the 
Ccmstitutional  Convention  where  one 
of  the  delegates  moved  "that  the 
standing  Army  be  restricted  to  5.000 
men  at  any  one  time."  George  Wash- 
ington, as  Presiding  Officer,  could  not 
offer  a  motl<m.  so  he  turned  to  a  col- 
league and  whispered,  "amend  the 
motion  to  provide  that  no  foreign 
enemy  shaU  invade  the  United  States 
at  any  time  with  more  than  3.000 
troops." 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  fair- 
ness. Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  It  is  a 
quertion  of  the  fact  that  you  do  not 
mark  in  military  to  a  budget;  you 
mark  to  a  threat.  Many  of  our  people. 


as  they  crossed  the  Plains,  had  their 
whble  destiny  predicated  on  the  threat 
coB^ins  over  the  hill  at  the  time,  and 
they  Just  could  not  allocate  26  bullets 
at  a  time.  There  was  no  promised  land 
If  tAey  did  not  mark  to  the  threat. 

Bir.  Chairman,  because  we  heeded 
the  I  words  of  our  Foimding  Fathers, 
our'  country  has  been  blessed  in  that 
we  have  not  had  a  full-scale  conflict 
witftln  the  United  States  since  the 
Civfl  War.  We  have  sent  American  sol- 
dleas  overseas  to  defend  the  freedoms 
of  others,  but  we  have  not  had  to  fight 
to  oefend  freedom  within  our  own  bor- 
ders for  over  a  century. 

Unfortunately,  the  rest  of  the  world 
has, not  been  so  lucky. 

While  we  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  a  strong  national  defense,  I  think 
many  of  us  have  taken  those  benefits 
for  Kranted.  We  seem  to  have  a  diffi- 
cult time  accepting  the  reality  that 
the  price  for  peace  and  freedom  is  not 
cheap.  In  fact,  it  is  sometimes  high. 
But  when  those  payments  are  slowed 
do^  or  stopped,  our  freedom— and. 
indeed,  the  freedom  of  the  entire 
WOTid— is  Jeopardized. 

However,  while  we  all  recognize  that 
we  'must  spend  money  for  a  more 
secure  world,  we  also  recognize  that 
ourjcurrent  budget  deficit  poses  a  seri- 
ous i  threat  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  America,  and  that  America's  next 
generation  wHl  be  threatened  if  we  do 
not  get  spending  imder  control  today. 
But  there  is  an  equally  important 
threat  that  this  resolution  overlooks. 

Just  as  we  cannot  Jeopardize  our 
children's  future  with  increased  defi- 
cits, we  also  cannot  Jeopardize  their 
chalice  to  live  in  a  peaceful  and  secure 
world. 

Ttie  national  defense  budget  of 
$288.7  billion,  as  proposed  by  the 
Buqget  Committee  cripples  oiu-  entire 
De^nse  Program.  It  throws  in  the 
Xnm  all  the  months  of  careful  work 
thai  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
speat  analyzing  the  size  and  scope  of 
the!  threat  facing  our  country.  We 
loolted  at  every  aspect  of  defense 
spemding,  from  pay  for  service  mem- 
bers, to  procurement  of  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  planes,  tanks,  naval  ves- 
sels«  spare  parts,  ammunition,  mainte- 
nance, and  training. 

Wie  marked  to  the  threat!  We  did  not 
seek  dollars  for  the  sale  of  dollars!  In 
condng  up  with  our  defense  budget,  we 
said  $304  is  the  degree  of  risk  oiu- 
coimtry  is  willing  to  accept. 

This  resolution  does  not  view  de- 
fence as  a  national  priority.  If  my  col- 
leagues really  want  to  claim  "bragging 
rigqts"  back  home  as  to  what  they 
have  done  for  their  country  today,  it 
will  not  be  because  they  voted  for  a 
bill  I  which  shoots  holes  through  our 
vital  defense  programs.  It  wiU  be  be- 
cause they  were  willing  to  pledge  a 
real  commitment  to  their  constituents 
forbeace. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members 
to  defeat  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  ObkrstarI. 
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Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man forjjrielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  previous  speaker 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
said  that  they  are  going  to  vote  "no" 
on  all  ^f  the  budget  alternatives.  It 
strikes  ine  that  that  is  the  moral 
equivalebt  of  voting  "present."  It  says 
what  thley  are  against,  but  it  does  not 
tell  the  American  people  what  they 
are  for.  The  answer  to  that  question  is 
the  most  important  one  in  this  body. 
Judging  by  the  way  they  intend  to 
vote,  we  will  have  to  discern  the 
answer  as  though  we  were  reading  tea 
leaves.  , 

The  budget  process  is  an  exercise 
through  which  we  formulate  and  ex- 
press oi^  values.  It  shows  how  we  view 
the  curnent  state  and  the  futiure  condi- 
tion of  'jOood  Ship  America." 

The  budget  that  we  present  deals 
fairly  aAd  responsibly  with  the  issues 
reflected  in  the  ciurent  condition  of 
Good  SfiiP  America,  and  transporta- 
tion is  ()ne  of  those  issues.  But  trans- 
portatloh  is  not  Just  a  budget  fimction. 
It  is  whkt  links  us  together,  it  is  what 
makes  ufe  a  nation  rather  thia  a  collec- 
tion of  Individual  States. 

The  fudget  that  we  present  for 
transpottatlon  is  a  responsible  one.  It 
shows  tnat  we  have  made  a  commit- 
ment in  I  this  budget  to  the  resi>onsibll- 
ity  of  the  Federal  Government  to  Join 
State  altd  local  government  in  main- 
taining bur  national  transportation  in- 
frastructure system. 

The  committee  resolution  reflects  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  Federal 
Government's  continuing  role  in  trans- 
portation as  a  national  responsibility. 
It  provides  the  funds  needed  to  coop- 
erate with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  planning  and  carrying 
out  of  transportation  projects  that  are 
critical  to  the  functioning  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  delate  national  priorities  on  this 
floor  in  the  context  of  tills  budget  res- 
olution, land  there  is  a  national  priori- 
ty that  {  we  ought  to  be  considering 
d  that  Is  infrastructure, 
irll  5.  a  minlverslon  of  "Infra- 
i^Ktcalypse"  occurred  in  Am- 
NY,  when  a  bridge  collapsed 
veral  people.  The  aftereffects 
iridge  collapse  will  disrupt  the 
lives  and  livelihoods  of  thousands  of 
people:  their  ability  to  travel,  to  reach 
their  Jobs,  to  visit  friends  and  family, 
to  csjTy  out  commerce,  and  that 
bridge  and  the  throughway  that  links 
it  to  the  cities  and  the  industries  and 
the  homes  of  people  throughout  this 
region  df  the  United  States  is  an  es- 
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sentlal  part  of  our  national  infrastruc- 
ture. 

There  are  104.000  bridges  through- 
out this  coimtry  that  are  dangerous. 
We  need  to  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  repair  those  bridges,  to  sustain 
the  Infrastructure,  to  sustain  the  net- 
work of  transportation  that  is  essen- 
tial to  our  economy  and  vital  to  the 
process  of  maintaining  a  strong  and 
vigorous  national  economy.  The  com- 
mittee's budget  resolution  responds  ef- 
fectively to  that  need. 

It  is  really  unfortunate  that  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  do  not  want 
to  stand  for  something,  because  there 
are  many  iiositlve  and  constructive 
provisions  that  can  and  should  sup- 
port. Transportation,  as  reflected  in 
this  budget,  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  WoRiunr]. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Americans  believe  in 
choice.  We  have  the  freedom  to  make 
meaningful  choices  about  nearly  ev- 
erything from  the  cars  we  drive  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  par- 
ticular, being  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  a  product 
of  choice.  We  chose  to  run  for  office, 
our  constituents  chose  us  to  represent 
them,  and  now  we  are  responsible  for 
muking  the  important  choices  that 
shi4>e  the  Nation.  Unfortimately,  the 
majority  party  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  abandoned  their  re- 
sponsibility to  make  important  budget 
choices.  In  addition,  they  refuse  mean- 
ingful consideration  of  choices  pro- 
posed by  the  minority. 

The  majority  would  like  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Budget  Committee's 
document  is  a  result  of  informed  and 
reasonable  decisions.  It  is  not.  In  fact, 
it  Is  difficult  to  decipher  what  this 
document  is  even  proposing  outside  of 
the  fact  that  deep  cuts  will  be  made  in 
national  defense  and  that  taxes— prob- 
ably income  taxes.  $18  billion  of 
them— will  be  increased.  Income  tax 
Increases  are  far  different  from  what 
the  President  has  suggested  as  ways  to 
Increase  revenue,  and  some  increased 
revenue  Is  necessary  to  close  the 
budget  deficit.  But  revenues  should  be 
collected  by  improving  the  allocation 
of  Federal  credit  programs,  selling 
loan  assets  and  other  assets.  Improving 
tax  enforcement,  privatizing  certain 
Government  functions,  and  charging 
reasonable  user  fees  for  Federal  pro- 
grams that  deliver  services  to  identifi- 
able beneficiaries.  Increases  in  the 
marginal  income  tax  rates  for  individ- 
uals and  businesses  is  completely  un- 
warranted particularly  when  it  comes 
on  the  heels  of  the  sweeping  tax 
reform  legislation  which  Justified 
eliminating  many  tax  deductions  and 
credits  by  significantly  lowering  mar- 
ginal tax  rates. 


Of  course,  the  Budget  Committee's 
proposal  should  not  come  as  a  surprise 
to  anyone  who  has  been  listening  to 
the  continuous  tax  proposals  made  by 
majority  party  leaders.  Unfortunately, 
such  creative  energy  is  directed  at  bur- 
dening individuals  and  businesses 
rather  than  finding  ways  to  improve 
the  economy  which  would  automati- 
cally generate  more  revenue.  As  for 
the  defense  cuts,  it  appears  you  Just 
can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.  You 
would  have  thought  that  everyone 
had  learned  that  it  is  not  in  this  Na- 
tion's best  interest  to  continually  raid 
the  defense  budget  as  was  done 
throughout  the  1970's.  A  process  of  de- 
fense rebuilding  and  improvement  is 
almost  complete,  and  there  is  now 
great  hope  that  defensive  systems  can 
be  deployed  to  protect  Americans  from 
the  thousands  of  missiles  pointed  at 
our  country,  out  cities  and  our  homes. 
But  some  are  ready  to  start  weakening 
our  security  again  by  not  even  allow- 
ing defense  spending  to  increase  with 
inflation.  This  will  have  a  human  cost 
as  well  because  its  estimated  that 
some  100,000  to  300,000  troops  may 
liave  to  be  fired. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  need  the  de- 
fense increases  or  domestic  spending 
reductions  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  A  responsible  counter- 
proposal from  Congress  is  called  for 
because  I  believe  the  President's  prior- 
ities do  not  adequately  reflect  my  con- 
stituent's views.  But  what  we  are  de- 
bating here  is  clearly  not  responsible. 
This  is  a  budget  completed  behind 
closed  doors  without  fuU  or  meaning- 
ful participation  from  all  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  It  has  been 
written  in  such  an  unclear  and  ambig- 
uous manner  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
unenforceable  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

The  National  Taxpayers  Union,  an 
important  voice  representing  over 
150.000  taxpayers  across  the  country, 
says  this  country  is  becoming  a  "North 
American  Brasdl."  and  it  urges  defeat 
of  the  tax  increases  in  the  Budget 
Committee's  proposal.  The  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  more  than  a 
half  million  small  business  owners, 
urges  rejection  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's bill  correctly  saying  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  deficit  is  a  spending 
problem.  Since  small  businesses  have 
been  the  true  locomotive  pulling  this 
economy  in  the  last  few  years,  I  be- 
lieve their  views  had  better  be  given 
serious  consideration. 

As  Budget  Director  Miller  has  point- 
ed out.  excluding  Social  Security,  de- 
fense, and  interest  on  the  national 
debt  means  that  4%  percent  worth  of 
cuts  out  of  $416  billion  will  have  to  be 
enacted  to  meet  the  deficit-reduction 
target  for  1988.  This  is  achievable 
without  having  to  resort  to  increasing 
taxes  of  the  magnitude  proposed  by 
the   Budget    Committee.    New    taxes 


would  only  fuel  the  spending  fire  that 
is  now  consuming  this  Congress. 

And  if  Congress  can't  get  its  budget 
house  in  order,  it  ought  to  at  least  pro- 
vide the  tools  to  the  President  neces- 
sary to  reign  in  wasteful,  unnecessary 
special  interest  spending.  For  example, 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  recent  di- 
lemma over  the  highway  bill  to  occur 
again  if  the  President  could  have  line- 
item  veto  authority  or  Increased 
powers  to  defer  and  rescind  appropria- 
tions. Important  and  necessary  legislar 
tion  should  not  be  forced  to  carry  the 
extra  baggage  of  "poik  barrel"  spend- 
ing. Other  budget  reforms,  such  as  im- 
proving the  enforceability  of  approved 
budget  resolutions,  are  important  to 
retain  discipline.  I  am  disappointed 
that  such  reforms  are  not  even  being 
seriously  addressed  or  considered  by 
the  majority  party. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  step  toward 
making  real,  meaningful,  and  balanced 
budget  choices  is  to  reject  this  sham 
budget.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
choose  to  give  the  generations  follow- 
ing us  financial  instability  and  a 
crushing  debt  burden. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  is  a  sham 
and  I  urge  its  rejection. 

Bftr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yldd  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wnssl. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  fiscal  year  1988  budget  resolution, 
and  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  com- 
mendation, as  well  as  my  sympathy,  to 
Chairman  Gray  and  his  Democratic 
colleagues  on  the  Budget  Committee 
for  doing  as  well  as  they  have  in  an 
Impossible  situation. 

Let  me  say  that  our  Republican  col- 
leagues have  left  me  somewhat  baf- 
fled. Could  the  President's  memory 
lapse  be  contagious?  Have  they  forgot- 
ten that  it  was  Ronald  Reagan  who  Is 
responsible  for  adding  more  than  $1 
trillion  to  the  national  debt?  It  was 
Mr.  Reagan  who  created  these  huge, 
annual  deficits? 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  passage  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman  balanced  budget 
law  more  than  a  year  ago.  Congress 
and  the  President  have  relied  heavily 
on  bookkeeping  gimmickry  and  trick 
solutions  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  Gramm-Rudman  defldt  targets 
are  being  met.  Instead  of  facing  up  to 
the  real  causes  and  real  solutions  to 
our  fiscal  ills.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  misled  the  public  and  our- 
selves by  feigning  compliance  with 
Gramm-Rudman's  arbitrary  budget 
goals. 

We  are  still  doing  that,  but  the  reso- 
lution before  us  today  Is  far  more  real- 
istic than  the  one  the  President  has 
sent  to  us.  It  begins  the  process  of 
identifying  the  causes  of  distress  and 
creating  solutions. 
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The  President's  Tersion  of  the 
budget  calls  for  $23.4  billion  in  reve- 
nue Increaaes.  About  half  of  that 
amount.  $10.9  billion,  would  crane 
from  the  sale  of  Government  assets. 
TUs  produces  a  one-time  savings  but 
distorts  the  decisionmaking  process 
and  raises  the  deficit  in  subsequent 
years. 

The  House  budget  resolution,  on  the 
other  hand.  reoogniMS  that  we  need 
more  than  blue  smxAe  and  mirrors  to 
get  the  Federal  deficit  imder  controL 
It  rontalns  no  provisions  for  the  sale 
of  Qovemment  assets,  but  calls  for 
tll.85  billion  in  revenue  increases— 
sliiAitly  less  than  the  Reagan  budget. 
It  also  keeps  military  vending  under 
control,  and  increases  spmding  for  key 
domestic  priorities  that  urgently  need 
additional  funding— including  (970 
mHUon  for  research,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  AIDS. 

Tteatt  are  aU  substantial  achieve- 
ments at  a  time  when  the  President 
continues  to  insist  on  a  budget  that  is 
outlandish  and  unacceptable.  Howev- 
er, we  all  know  that  the  deficit-reduc- 
tion targets  of  the  Oramm-Rudman 
law  are  not  being  met.  The  deficit 
target  for  fiscal  year  19M  was  exceed- 
ed by  $49  bOlion.  The  deficit  target  for 
fiscal  year  1987  will  be  exceeded  by 
$30  bOlion.  according  to  preliminary 
estimates.  And  because  it  is  based  on 
the  President's  exceedingly  unrealistic 
economic  projections,  this  budget  will 
also  exceed  the  Oramm-Rudman 
target  by  at  least  $25  bOlion. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  the  de- 
cqiticm.  If  we  hope  to  solve  the  deficit 
crisis  and  restore  our  Nation  to  a  path 
<rf  economic  growth,  there  is  one  im- 
pratant  step  we  must  take:  we  must 
r^eal  Oramm-Rudman. 

If  we  adopted  CSO's  more  realistic 
economic  assumptions,  rather  than 
the  President's,  Oramm-Rudman 
would  force  us  to  consider  dramatic 
and  highly  damaging  budget  cuts  in 
excess  of  $60  bUlion.  This  would  crip- 
ple or  eliminate  essential  Government 
programs  on  which  we  all  rely.  More- 
over, massive  budget  reductions  would 
plunge  our  ailing  economy  into  a  full- 
fledged  recession.  And  once  a  recession 
begins.  Oramm-Rudman  would  likely 
mokmg  and  worsen  the  downturn. 

The  fundamental  flaw  of  Oramm- 
Rudman  is  that  it  fails  to  deal  with 
the  root  causes  of  the  deficit  problem. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  defi- 
cit crisis  resulted  from  two  fundamen- 
tal policy  changes  enacted  by  the 
Reagan  administration— massive  de- 
fense spending  increases  snd  extrava- 
gant tax  giveaways  to  the  wealthy. 

There  can  be  no  solution  to  the  defi- 
cit problem  until  these  flawed  policies 
are  reversed.  We  must  make  a  serious 
effort  to  reform  wasteful  Pentagon 
spending  practices.  And  above  all.  we 
must  gahi  additional  revenues. 

The  budget  resolution  before  us 
today  begins  to  accomplish  these  es- 


sential tasks.  But  we  must  go  further. 
If  we  hope  to  safeguard  our  Nation's 
futme.  we  must  repeal  the  travesty 
kndwn  as  Oramm-Rudman.  Unless  we 
do.jwe  will,  year  after  year,  be  active 
paiiidpants  in  what  must  end  up  as 
the  total  destruction  of  the  very  pro- 
grams which  have  made  us  a  compas- 
sionate and  prosperous  nation.  On  the 
int4  mational  scene  it  will  reduce  us  to 
the  status  of  a  nation  capable  of  de- 
strc  ying  the  world  but  of  having  abdi- 
cated the  capacity  to  play  a  construc- 
tive) role  in  world  affairs. 

We  must  repeal  Oramm-Rudman 
wh$e  there  is  still  time. 

n  1620 

BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yietl  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack]. 

MCDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
thejgentlanan  yield? 

Bfr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mf.  McOAOE.  Mr.  Cfiairman,  once  again  we 
find  iDurseives  involved  in  the  numbers  game 
as  we  consider  the  committee's  budget  reso- 
lutioa. 

Nowtiere  is  the  game  more  apparent  than  in 
defense  where  an  obvious  effort  is  made  to 
put  a  good  face  on  a  bad  concept 

Fast,  let's  look  at  the  way  tt>e  numbers 
have  been  changed. 

The  President  requested  budget  autttority  of 
$313  biHion  for  the  1988  defense  function. 
The  Budget  Committee  changes  this  to 
$303-7  as  the  baseline.  The  President  re- 
queued $298.3  billion  in  outlays.  The  Budget 
Coninittee  changes  this  to  $290.5  in  the 
basSKne.  Then  ttie  budget  resolution  comes 
alona  and  claims  to  have  cut  $14  billion  in 
budget  auttxxity  and  $8.75  billion  in  outlays, 
wtief  in  fact,  tftose  cuts  are  against  tfie  base- 
line. The  Presidenf  s  request  would  really  be 
cut  i)y  $23.3  billion  in  budget  authority  and  by 
$16.6  billion  in  outlays. 

We  can't  get  there  from  here. 

The  budget  authority  to  outlay  ratio  In  de- 
feriaS  is  about  2Vi  to  1.  The  budget  resolution 
ratio'is  1 .4  to  1 . 

What  does  this  tell  us?  It  tells  us  that  if  we 
cut  iHJdget  authority  by  the  required  amount 
and  if  we  do  it  responsibly,  one  wHI  reduce 
outlM  by  about  $10  billion,  not  the  $16.6  er>- 
visianed  in  tfw  resolution.  Or,  if  we  try  to  get 
to  tie  outlay  number,  we  will  have  to  cut 
sbodt  $36  billion  in  budget  authority,  not  $23 
as  ttie  budget  resolution  suggests. 

If  Iwe  attempt  that,  there  is  no  way  we  can 
mak#  the  necessary  reductions  in  personnel 
and  readkiess  and  remain  responsible. 

Fqrtunately,  ttie  House  is  not  required  under 
Graitim-Rudrnan  to  reach  the  outlay  agree- 
ment until  we  come  back  from  conference. 
We  need  only  meet  the  budget  auttx>rity 
targ«t 

imthe  report  to  the  Budget  Committee  sub- 
mitted by  Appropriations  on  Fet>ruary  25, 
1967,  our  committee  touches  on  this  problem. 
On  0age  7  we  say: 

Wfe  must  get  away  from  the  Idea  of  con- 
troUknc  i«>proprlatloD8.  which  are  Imdget 
autnority,  by  outlay  limits.  Outlajrs  are  con- 
troUed  by  the  Executive,  not  by  the  Con- 


greas.  Uae  of  outlays  to  control  appropria- 
tions Juak  gives  the  Executive  another  way 
to  make  pine  Item  vetoes,  and  the  essential 
domestic  programs  that  are  proposed  In  the 
budget  to  be  reduced  or  terminated  would 
lie  the  fllst  stricken. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
forewarn  |of  the  possttiility  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee nwy  not  be  able  to  responsibly  hit 
both  the  outlay  and  budget  authority  numbers 
imbedded  in  the  committee's  budget  resolu- 
tion. We  don't  need  to  hit  both  just  yet  and  if 
we  try  ws  are  going  to  end  up  doing  some 
very  dumt  and  damaging  thinga. 

For  example,  we  couM  fire  about  25  percent 
of  our  m^tary  and  dvWan  force,  reduce  oper- 
ations an^  maintenance  by  about  a  third,  and 
zero— such  procurement  and  R&O 
programs!  as:  F-14,  F-18.  C-17.  F-15,  F-16, 
Patriot,  Atogis  Cniser,  DDG-51,  sntall  ICBM. 
V-22.  LHX,  advance  tactwal  fighter,  and  SSN- 

And  w4  wouU  still  be  about  $4  billion  short 
of  the  bidget  resolution  goal.  We  wouhJ  find 
ourselvesi  hsrd  pressed  to  meet  both  targets 
in  our  bHl  arvj  we  wouM  try  to  avoid  making 
cuts  such  as  that  But  it  couM  be  difficult  to 
avokl. 

The  reason  is  simple.  About  80  percent  of 
all  defen4e  outlays  for  fiscal  1988  are  either 
from  prior  year  sppropriations  or  from  pay  and 
alk>wanca8.  Thus,  we  have  to  take  100  per- 
cent of  oar  outlay  cuts  from  20  percent  of  the 
outisys. 

This  anjnunts  to  some  $40  billion.  To  get  a 
cut  of  $16.6  billkx)  from  ttie  $40  billkxi  is  to 
suggest  we  wouM  have  to  cut  so  deeply  as  to 
place  our  Nation's  security  in  peril. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  forced  to  take  these 
drastK  st4ps  solely  for  ttie  sake  of  reaching  a 
number  we  don't  have  to  reach,  I,  for  one, 
wouM  no^  be  able  to  come  to  the  ftoor  to 
defend  a  bHI  that  won't  defend  this  country. 

We  dori't  write  a  bill  based  on  C80  revised 
baselines.  We  write  our  biH  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request  To  cut  upwards  of  $25  biHton 
from  that  request  will  require  responsibiKty  and 
careful  tiimming.  To  cut  $38  to  $40  billnn 
woukj  be  folly. 

I  can  assure  the  House  we  will  do  our  best 
regardless  of  the  budget  authority  number  we 
are  giveni  We  will  find  prtor  year  moneys  arxl 
rescind  tt^n.  We  will  impose  efficiencies,  we 
will  try  to  icome  up  with  a  bill  that  approaches 
our  defense  needs. 

But  I  siy  again,  we  may  or  may  not  hit  ttie 
outlay  targets  we  whil  be  given.  And  we  need 
not  do  so  until  we  come  out  of  conference. 
We  will  try,  but  we  may  not  make  it 

We  arejout  of  smoke  and  mirrors.  We  dont 
have  a  foreign  currerKiy  fund  we  can  draw 
from.  Rattier,  because  of  the  dollar  drop,  we 
rnay  hav4  to  put  money  in.  The  administra- 
tkxi's  inflation  and  fuel  estimates  may  be  tow 
this  year  tsther  ttian  high.  And  to  top  it  off ,  we 
have  nun|t>ers  in  ttiis  resolutnn  wtiich  dont 
match. 

We  will^  as  I  saki,  do  our  best  regardless  of 
the  over^l  figures,  but  dont  be  overty  sur- 
prised if  we  dont  hit  the  nontiinding  outlay  fig- 
ures, for  to  do  so  ooukl  well  mean  we  have 
been  completely  inesponsiile  in  our  work, 
and  the  N  Mkm  cannot  afford  that  mistake. 

Mr.  Ii[ACK.  BCr.  Chairman,  early 
this    yeu-    I    observed    some    rather 


strange  actions  from  my  colleagues  in 
the  Democratic  Party.  They  were  a 
little  nervous,  twitching,  eyes  closed, 
almost  closed,  pupils  dilated.  I  was 
wondering  what  in  the  world  could  be 
wrong  with  them.  Then  it  dawned  on 
me.  I  finally  figured  it  out.  They  were 
experiencing  withdrawal.  They  are  tax 
addicts.  They  Just  cannot  get  past  it. 
They  have  to  have  more  revenues.  I 
think  we  all  imderstand  that.  They  are 
pleading,  they  are  pleading,  "Oive  us 
another  tax  fix  so  we  can  reduce  the 
deficit." 

Come  on.  your  concern  for  the  defi- 
cit is  not  reaL  It  is  a  disguise  to  allow 
for  more  Federal  spending. 

The  same  Democrats  who  brought 
us  the  liberal  welfare  state  are  now 
moaning  over  the  deficits  they  them- 
selves caused  by  voting  for  more  and 
more  massive  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams. It  is  as  if  Typhoid  Mary  had 
become  an  activist  for  public  health. 

The  antldeflclt  rhetoric  from  the 
likes  of  Speaker  Wright  is  like  sharks 
declaring  themselves  supporters  of 
water  safety. 

We  all  know  why  you  gave  us  only 
one  page  for  your  budget,  with  no 
backup  material.  We  know  why  you 
wanted  to  get  it  to  the  floor  as  quickly 
as  possible.  No  going  aroimd  the  coun- 
try to  defend  your  plan. 

The  reason  is,  you  are  scared  to 
death  the  American  people  are  going 
to  find  out  what  is  in  that  plan.  Tou 
are  really  concerned  that  they  are 
going  to  find  out  what  it  is,  and  what 
it  is  is  a  return  to  malaise,  and  that  is 
what  these  two  charts  indicate;  in- 
creases in  tax  collections,  cuts  In  de- 
fense, increases  in  Federal  spending, 
more  govenunent,  more  taxes,  more 
spending,  back  to  the  old  years  and 
tax  and  tax  and  spend  and  spend. 

Tou  could  not  keep  yourselves  from 
doing  It.  The  first  opportimlty  where 
you  controlled  both  Houses  of  the  leg- 
islature, the  plan  that  you  came  out 
with  calls  for  increases  in  taxes. 

The  message  delivered  by  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  press  to  the  American 
people  is  that  the  Federal  spending 
machine  is  coughing  and  sputtering 
for  lack  of  tax  collections. 

Well,  let  us  look  at  the  numbers.  On 
my  left  here  is  a  chart  that  indicates 
the  increases  in  tax  collections  since 
1984.  This  might  be  news  to  most 
people  around  the  cotmtry. 

In  1984  there  was  an  increase  in  tax 
collections  of  $66  billion.  Was  that 
enough  to  satisfy  the  tax  addicts?  Oh. 
no. 

The  following  year,  an  additional 
$66  billion  in  additional  tax  collec- 
tions. Was  that  enough?  Oh,  no. 

The  following  year,  another  $35  bil- 
lion, as  indicated  on  the  chart,  in  addi- 
tional tax  collections. 

But  do  you  know,  those  guys  could 
not  raise  any  additional  taxes  because 
there  was  at  least  someone  in  the 


White  House  that  said  there  will  l)e  no 
increases  in  tax  collections. 

The  Senate  was  controlled  by  the 
Republican  Party  and  they  knew  they 
could  not  get  it  through,  so  their  with- 
drawal pains  were  getting  worse  and 
worse. 

Then  finally  the  day  came  when 
they  controlled  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  The  result  of  which  under 
their  budget  is  3  years  of  Increased 
taxes.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
natural  growth  in  revenues  and  tax 
collections  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
in  1988  of  another  $66  billion— $66  bU- 
llon  in  additional  revenues.  Would 
that  satisfy  them?  Oh,  no.  They  have 
got  to  add  another  $21  billion  to  it. 

Do  you  know  what  that  amoimts  to? 
That  is  a  32-percent  increase  in  addi- 
tional tax  collections  in  1988.  Is  that 
enough?  No,  no.  They  have  to  go  to 
$23  billion  the  following  year,  a  37-per- 
cent increase. 

I  Just  ask  the  question,  when  is 
enough?  How  much  do  you  have  to 
have  to  satisfy  this  addiction  for  addi- 
tional tax  revenues? 

I  think  the  answer  is  that  those  who 
voted  over  and  over  and  over  again  for 
more  Federal  q>ending,  for  more  Fed- 
eral programs,  the  answer  to  you.  the 
answer  to  the  American  people,  the 
answer  to  the  American  taxiMiyer,  is 
that  they  are  never  satisfied.  They 
always  have  to  have  more  and  more 
revenues. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  IV^  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Visclo- 

SKYl.  

Mr.  VISCIiOSKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  93,  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1988. 1  commend  Mr.  Ohat 
and  my  Democratic  colleagues  on  the 
House  Budget  Committee  who  have 
diligently  perservered  in  making  the 
difficult  decisions  necessary  to  respon- 
sibly reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  This 
measure  successfully  reduces  the  defi- 
cit $38  billion.  $2  billion  mere  than  the 
target  set  by  the  Oramm-Rudman  leg- 
islation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  estimates  that  by  the  end  of 
1990  the  gross  Federal  debt  will  equal 
55  percent  of  the  entire  gross  national 
product.  Last  year  alone,  the  Oovem- 
ment spent  $15.7  billion  paying  the  in- 
terest on  the  Federal  debt,  which  has 
grown  explosively  since  the  advent  of 
the  Reagan  administration. 

Our  immense  national  debt  has  led 
to  greater  trade  deficits,  higher  inter- 
est rattt.  slower  economic  growth,  and 
the  continued  daily  erosion  of  the 
American  standard  of  living.  To  curtail 
these  devastating  trends,  this  budget 
resolution  reduces  the  deficit  $152  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years. 

The  committee's  proposal  successful- 
ly integrates  necessity  with  Justice,  re- 
ducing Federal  spending  and  taking  a 


iMlanced  approach  to  the  ordering  of 
budget  priorities.  It  protects  the  pro- 
grams and  services  which  are  neces- 
sary to  help  the  needy  and  those  in 
economically  depressed  areas  of  the 
country;  continues  to  provide  local 
communities  with  the  vital  resources 
upon  which  they  rely;  and,  adjusts  pri- 
orities to  enhance  competitiveness  and 
support  education. 

We  have  a  special  obligation  in  re- 
gards to  children,  senior  citizens,  the 
homeless,  the  ill,  and  the  low-income. 
We  mtist  not  fail  them  as  we  seek  to 
reduce  the  growth  of  spending.  This 
budget  maintains  ftmding  levels  for 
programs  including  Low-Income 
Weatherizatlon,  Section  202  Housing 
for  the  Elderly  and  Handicapped. 
Medicare,  Community  Health  Care  for 
the  Needy,  and  Aid  to  Families  With 
Dcq>endent  Children.  It  increaaes 
funding  for  the  Women.  Infants  and 
Children  Nutrition  Program.  Child 
Welfare  Services,  and  Hraneless  Assist- 
ance. 

We  have  a  duty  to  the  local  govern- 
ments which  depend  on  the  Federal/ 
city  partnership  for  community  and 
economic  development  and  the  main- 
tenance of  their  infrastructures.  The 
committee's  budget  rejects  cuts  in 
funding  for  nearly  all  commimlty  and 
regional  development  programs,  in- 
cluding commimlty  development  block 
grants,  mass  transit  and  housing, 
urban  development  action  grants,  and 
the  economic  development  administrap 
tion. 

Finally,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
all  citizens  to  ensure  the  strength  of 
the  American  economy  by  enhancing 
trade  and  educating  our  children  for 
tomorrow.  Increases  in  fmkUng  for  the 
research  acUvities  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdation  will  improve  long- 
range  competitiveness.  The  budget  for 
education,  training,  employment  and 
social  services  Includes  increases  for 
Pell  grants,  grants  for  math  and  sci- 
ence teachers,  and  training  for  dislo- 
cated workers.  Vocational  educatirai. 
college  work  study,  and  guaranteed 
student  loans  would  be  funded  at  cur- 
rent levels  and  receive  increases  for  in- 
flation. 

While  maintenance  of  all  of  these 
programs  Is  of  paramotmt  importance, 
it  is  equally  vital  that  we  make  real 
progress  In  reducing  the  deficit.  The 
committee's  budget  prcq;)oaes  a  deficit- 
reduction  package  which  achieves 
$38.2  billion  in  deficit  reduction.  In 
marked  contrast  to  the  admlnlstnk 
tion's  reliance  on  one-time,  debilitat- 
ing sales  of  financial  assets  and  Feder- 
al property  to  lower  its  deficit  figures, 
the  committee's  proposal  achieves 
solid,  permanent  deficit  reduction. 

This  budget  contjUns  fewer  revenue 
increases  than  the  Reagan  plan.  It  re- 
verses the  administration's  crawentra- 
tion  of  taxes  and  tiser  fees  on  the  el- 
derly, poor,  and  middle  dass.  assigning 
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to  the  Committee  on  Waya  and  Means 
the  wponrihlHty  of  finding  a  progres- 
Btve.  equitable  manner  in  which  to 
raise  revenue*. 

I  oommend  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Budget  Cmnmittee  for  compas- 
sionately and  realistically  setting  prl- 
wttles  for  reducing  spending  and  rais- 
ing revenues.  While  we  must  bring  the 
Federal  deficit  under  c(Hitrol  and 
maintain  an  adequate  defense  for  our 
Nation,  we  must  keep  our  commitment 
to  the  American  people  and  ensure  a 
strmg  future  for  our  country.  The 
fiseal  year  1988  budget  resolution  pre- 
pared by  the  House  Budget  Committee 
is  a  firm  st^  toward  fulfilling  this 
monise. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 93  as  reported  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  BUBCHNER.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  FawmJ. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
ooDoemed  about  the  only  budget 
which  has  a  chance  of  passage— the 
majority's  budget— and  the  budget 
procedure. 

Even  if  one  assumes  that  the  savings 
in  the  Budget  Committee  resolution— 
$19.9  bQllon  in  revenues  and  $17.5  bil- 
lion in  cuts— are  real,  this  budget  is 
not  an  honest  one. 

Even  putting  aside  my  personal 
views  closely  akin  to  Congressman  Roe 
as  to  wha«  q>ending  cuts  should  be 
made,  this  budget  simply  does  not  tell 
the  truth. 

It  does  not  tell  the  truth  when  it  as- 
serto  that  the  1988  target  of  $108  bil- 
lion has  been  reached.  The  plan  uses 
"rosy"  economic  assumptions  to  dis- 
guise $24.9  bOUon  in  deficits.  This  is 
nothing  but  smoke  and  mirrors.  To  say 
that  the  President's  budget  has  the 
same  flaw  is  no  answer  for  the  party 
which  controls  both  bodies  of  Con- 
gress and  has  the  duty  and  the  power 
to  pass  a  budget  that  does  not  deceive 
the  American  people. 

This  budget  doesn't  tell  the  Ameri' 
can  people  the  truth  about  how  much 
must  be  borrowed  In  1988  to  reach 
th^  clataned  deficit.  It  doesn't  say 
that  in  1988  the  general  fund  must 
borrow  $106  billion  from  surplus  trust 
funds,  including  $36  billion  from 
Social  Security  in  order  to  reach  what- 
ever the  "official"  deficit  will  be.  It 
doesnt  say  that  the  $106  billion  bor- 
rowed from  trust  fimds  will  have  to  be 
rqwld  with  interest  along  with  what- 
ever the  general  fund  deficit  may  be. 

This  budget  doesn't  level  with  the 
American  people  about  tax  increases. 
The  truth  is  that  in  addition  to  the 
$18  billion  in  tax  increases  in  the 
budget.  Social  Security  payroll  taxes 
are  already  scheduled  to  go  up  5.8  per- 
cent in  1988  producing  $14  billion  in 
new  taxes,  all  of  which  will  be  "bor- 
rowed" by  the  general  tvaad  to  lower 
the  claimed  deficit. 


le  sponsors  of  this  budget  say  cuts 
td  be  "balanced"  between  defense 
domestic  spending.  The  truth  is 
domestic  spending  would  rise 
billion  while  defense  spending 
would  be  practically  frozen  with  a  $2 
billion  increase. 

Tfiis  budget  doesn't  tell  the  Ameri- 
can] people  that  whatever  spending 
ceilings  are  expressed  in  the  budget, 
the^  can  and  are  easily  waived.  The 
bucket  resolution  passed  by  the  major- 
ity for  1987  claimed  the  deficit  would 
be  i$137  billion— they  missed  by  at 
letdt  $37  billion! 

Trie  budget  resolution  does  not  tell 
the  people  that  outdated  economic  as- 
sumptions can  be  used  to  make  outlays 
appear  less  to  avoid  spending  ceilings. 
An  fexample  of  this  is  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  coming  soon  in 
whiph  February  1986  economic  as- 
sumptions are  used  to  make  it  appear 
thai  outlays  for  1987  are  $4.5  billion 
under  the  spending  ceiling  when,  in 
fac^  outlays  are  actually  $15  billion 
over  the  1987  budget  spending  ceilings. 

The  budget  resolution  does  not  re- 
cou|it  the  games  played  last  October 
whtti  we  were  told  that  the  deficit 
woifld  be  $151  billion  for  1987,  without 
having  to  use  surplus  taxes  from  the 
Tax  Reform  Act.  Two  and  a  half 
months  later  we  found  that  the  deficit 
for  1987  was  at  least  $174  billion  even 
after  taking  into  consideration  all  sur- 
plus taxes  from  tax  reform.  And.  if 
history  is  any  guide,  this  $174  billion 
defi  dt  estimate  will  rise  to  $200  billion 
bef<  re  this  fiscal  year  is  over. 

Pliony  economic  assmnptions.  inac- 
cunte  and  late  appropriations,  con- 
tinuing resolution,  smoke  and  mirrors 
reconciliation  bills,  wholesale  borrow- 
ing from  trust  fimd  surpluses,  1  year 
fixep— these  are  the  ways  Congress 
avoids  the  rough  decisions  on  budget 
defifrits.  Congress  will  go  to  any  length 
to  cbnceal  how  bad  the  debt  and  bor- 
rowing has  become. 

Mk".  Chairman,  this  budget  docu- 
ment is  taking  us  down  the  same  road 
we  mave  traveled  for  the  past  3  years.  I 
thi^k  it  was  David  Stockman  who  said 
if  taudget  procedures  were  under  the 
JuriMlction  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
chaiige  Commission,  those  responsible 
for  creating  such  a  prospectus  would 
be  ^dieted  for  obfuscation  and  what 
thet  didn't  tell  their  stockholders,  the 
American  people.  Maybe  he  was  right. 
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Mr. 


D  1630 

of   Pennsylvania. 


GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
con  !ume  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Ml .  PlCXLXl. 

M  r.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  sppport  of  this  budget. 

PERSOMAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  on  Thursday  I  must  be  in  my 
district  for  a  Jong-starxiing  commitment  that 
canr^  be  changed  at  this  time. 


The  Be  ard  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Texas  wi|  be  dedicating  a  conference  center 
at  its  Science  Park  in  SmithvWe  in  my  honor. 

Ttvs  dedication  ceremony  was  set  2  months 
ago  wtwij  we  did  not  know  there  would  be  a 
vote  on  ine  budget  tonwrrow.  Evan  though  I 
will  be  aiwent  from  tomorrow's  votes.  I  want 
to  go  on  record  as  supporting  the  budget  res- 
olution re|)orted  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  Iwoukj  not  vote  for  the  President's 
budget  oil  either  of  the  two  other  substitutes 
that  have  been  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  University  of  Texas 
Cancer  nssearch  Center  is  becoming  one  of 
the  wortdts  leading  laboratories  for  the  study 
of  cancer  causation  and  prevention.  This  re- 
search center  was  the  vision  of  Or.  Lee  Clark 
wtH)  for  c^iany  years  headed  the  M.D.  Ander- 
son Hosmtal  in  Houston  and  his  important 
work  is  seing  canied  fonvard  today  by  Or. 
Mickey  LeMaistre. 

This  research  center  is  located  in  a  unique, 
secluded  setting  amid  towering  oak  and  pir>e 
trees  and  it  was  designed  to  bring  together 
scientists  from  a  variety  of  disciplirtes. 

This  recognition  this  outstanding  facility  is 
receiving  Is  a  tribute  to  the  University  of  Texas 
and  it  is  4  great  horxK  to  me  that  this  confer- 
is  being  named  for  me. 
RAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
from  California  (Mr. 
senior  member  of  the  oom- 

O.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am 
there  is  not  a  member  of 
the  working  press  listening  to  this 
debate  m  the  gallery  at  the  moment, 
and  I  tziink  that  I  could  speak  for 
most  Members  in  both  parties  on  the 
floor  when  I  say  that  this  is  a  rather 
destiltor^r,  verging  on  boring,  debate. 

Perhaps  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
simply  out  of  running  room,  rhetori- 
cally and  in  reality.  This  is  the  most 
difficult  budget  that  has  been  put  to- 
gether in  the  9  years  that  I  have  been 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  difficult  because  there  is  no  way 
to  satisfy  even  the  most  basic  require- 
ments that  are  made  upon  us  by  many 
areas  of  otur  society,  people  concerned 
about  hfunan  needs,  people  concerned 
alx>ut  ^ence  and  research,  people 
concerned  about  defense.  We  cannot 
satisfy  any  of  them,  even  with  men- 
tion of  t^t  dreaded  "t"  word,  taxes. 

We  have  heard  lectures  about  reve- 
nues here  today.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  once  and  for  all  that  the  admin- 
istration has  $23  billion  of  new  reve- 
nues in  their  budget.  We  have  $18  bU- 
lion.  The  administration  is  taxing  new 
homeowiiership.  student  loans,  medi- 
care premiums.  These  are  fee  in- 
creases, out  they  fall  heavily  on  these 
targeted  elements  of  our  population. 

We  ai)e  selling  paper  and  physical 
assets  \forth  $10.3  billion.  And  yet 
these  ai^  one-time  sales.  They  do  not 
help  us  jin  the  credit  market,  because 
someone  has  to  borrow  money  in  order 
to  ptirchase  them.  And  certainly  they 
do  not   lelp  us  in  the  out  years,  be- 


cause these  produce  revenue,  they  will 
not  be  available  to  us  in  the  future, 
and  neither  will  that  revenue. 

But  these  one-time  sales  are  sup- 
posed to  cover  the  cost  of  a  number  if 
important,  in  fact  in  some  cases  abso- 
lutely essential,  initiatives  that  well 
spend  out  increasingly  over  many 
years.  Some  are  thrust  upon  us— for 
example,  the  need  to  deal  with  the 
AIDS  epidemic.  Others  we  would 
choose  to  deal  with  perhaps.  I  would 
mention  among  them  science  and  re- 
search centers,  space  platforms,  super- 
conducting super  colliders,  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative,  hypersonic 
planes.  None  of  these,  I  might  add, 
will  have  a  small  price  tag  attached  to 
them.  All  of  them  potentially  will  cost 
billions  if  not  trillions  of  dollars  over 
the  next  10  years. 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  begin  them  in 
this  fiscal  year  by  an  administration 
that  wants  to  fund  them  by  the  one- 
time l>enefits  of  assets  sales. 

So  I  would  argue  that  the  Democrat- 
ic budget  is  far  more  candid  and 
honest  when  it  talks  about  raising  a 
lesser  amount  of  revenues— $18  billion, 
not  $23  billion— but  a  lesser  amount 
that  will  grow  in  the  out  years  on  the 
basis  of  economic  growth,  so  that  we 
can  bear  up  under  the  burdens  of 
these  programs  that  so  many  of  us  on 
this  floor  feel  are  essential  to  the 
future  of  our  cotintry. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  adopt  the  phi- 
losophy of  live  today  and  ignore  to- 
morow,  if  we  are  not  happy  with  $140 
bUlion  a  year  flowing  out  to  Tokyo  to 
pay  people  back  who  have  loaned  us 
money  to  make  it  possible  to  make  our 
spending  in  this  fiscal  year,  if  we  are 
interested  in  what  kind  of  future  our 
grandchildren  will  have,  if  we  believe 
that  increased  revenues  should  go  for 
deficit  reduction— and  we  have  a  trust 
fund  for  every  dime  of  it— then  we 
should  support  the  Democratic  budget 
initiative. 

It  is  the  most  candid,  honest  ap- 
proach to  raising  revenues.  Every  one 
of  us  knows  that  we  need  them.  The 
time  is  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  which  we  are  now 
considering  reflects  the  dWgence,  hard  work, 
and  consensus  of  the  Budget  Committee 
during  a  several  month  long  process.  What  we 
now  have  before  us  is  a  budget  which  realisti- 
cally  addresses  the  deficit  problem  yet  also 
addresses  the  vital  needs  of  this  Nation. 

DEFENSE 

I  think  the  committee  has  balanced  the  de- 
fense cortcerrw  of  my  two  Budget  Committee 
colleagues  who  also  sit  on  Armed  Services. 
Mrs.  Boxer  and  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  This 
budget  provides  for  adequate  fundnig  to 
ensure  ttiat  aN  high  priority  programs,  such  as 
military  personnel  and  readiness,  continue  to 
receive  the  resources  necessary  to  defend 
this  Nation.  By  alk>wing  a  $2  biltton  growth  in 
outlays  to  provide  for  a  3-percent  military  arxi 
civlan  pay  raise,  we  help  to  ensure  that  our 
mlttafy  continues  to  be  a  viable  volunteer 
force. 


Throughout  our  deliberations  on  the  budget 
and  our  discussions  of  the  defk:it  problem,  K 
has  been  made  dear  that  we  cannot  afford  an 
Insatiable  defense  buikJup.  Over  the  last  6 
years,  we  have  alk>wed  for  massive  military  in- 
creases resulting  in  an  inflation  adjusted  40- 
percent  increase  in  defense  outlays.  Simply 
put.  we  cannot  alkrw  defense  to  continue  to 
grow  at  this  exortxtant  rate  wt>ile  ignoring  defi- 
cits and  cutting  domestic  programs  wtterever 
we  can  to  support  this  growth. 

To  address  all  of  our  Nation's  needs  and  to 
reduce  ttie  sizable  deficit  of  tt>e  past  several 
years,  we  must  bring  defense  spendir^  In  t>al- 
ance  with  domestk:  sperxltng. 

I  believe  ttw  committees  has  acted  respon- 
sibly and  the  funding  levels  assumed  in  the 
committee  plan  whll  alk>w  the  Amned  Sennces 
and  Appropriations  Committees  to  adequately 
devek)p  arxJ  fund  high  priority  programs.  With 
careful  scrutiny  toward  procurement  and  RAD, 
which  have  been  aUowed  to  grow  at  extremely 
fast  rates,  and  better  management  of  defense 
resources,  realistic  savings  can  be  achieved. 

To  those  individuals  wtw  believe  that  we 
went  too  far  in  reducirig  defense  spending, 
our  final  budget  reflects  the  consensus  ttiat 
any  reductions  in  domestic  spending  be 
matched  by  equal  reductions  in  defense.  Had 
we  not  worked  toward  that  end  and  instead 
at>dk»ted  our  responsibility  by  alk>wing  se- 
questration to  take  effect,  defense  outlays 
would  be  reduced  by  $19  billion  from  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  level.  Consequently,  we  wouW 
face  catasti'ophic  cuts  to  botti  military  and  ci- 
vilian personnel  and  a  number  of  readiness-re- 
lated accounts. 

INTERNATKWAL  ASSISTANCE 

International  assistance,  whk;h  is  also  Im- 
portant to  our  Nation's  security,  and  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me  as  a  cfiairntan  of  tfw 
Budget  Committee  Task  Force  on  Defense 
and  International  Affairs,  has  also  received 
funding  to  enable  us  to  fully  fund  our  bilateral 
commitinents  In  the  Middle  East  and  maintain 
assistance  to  countries  virfiere  we  maintain 
military  bases.  However,  increased  spending 
for  international  assistance,  as  with  a  variety 
of  other  programs,  would  necessitate  additiorv 
al  revenues  t)eyorKi  wfuit  ttie  committee  has 
agreed  to  in  the  budget  resolution.  On  the 
other  hand,  were  we  to  leave  the  budget  to 
sequestration,  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams woukl  be  completely  decimated  as  out- 
lays wouki  be  reduced  by  $2  bMion  from  the 
current  level  and  we  wouki  be  unat)te  to  main- 
tain our  essential  security  commitments. 

In  addition  to  responsibly  addressing  our 
defense  and  international  commitments,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  also  carefully  conskl- 
ered  and  balanced  domestic  spending  and 
revenue  Increases. 

IRS 

Although  the  President  continues  to  decry 
the  need  for  new  taxes,  the  President's 
budget  includes  more  than  $22  billk>n  In  new 
taxes  and  revenues  comprising  53  percent  of 
his  deficit  reduction  package  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  The  President's  budget  Includes  one 
such  proposal  wtvch  will  provkie  additional 
funding  for  increased  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
KB  personnel  to  enhance  collection  efforts  \o 
bring  increased  revenues.  According  to  0MB, 
increased    IRS    spending    of    approximately 


$500  miWon  wouM  yield  an  unprovan  and  urv 
realistic  figure  of  $2.4  biSon. 

The  committee  budget,  in  addition  to  horv 
estiy  calling  for  $18  billion  in  new  raverMies, 
also  provides  for  an  additional  funding  incre- 
ment of  $547  million  to  accommodate  irv 
creased  IRS  audit  compliance  and  investiga- 
tion efforts.  According  to  CBO's  nonpartisan 
analysis,  the  plan  shoukj  increase  revenues 
by  $1.85  biilkxi  in  1988  rather  ttian  the  unreal- 
istic $2.4  billion  figure  assumed  by  the  Preai- 
denL 

In  addition  to  IRS,  a  few  of  the  other  impor- 
tant domestic  programs  addressed  t>y  the 
Budget  Committee  incfcjde: 

ENERGY 

The  Budget  Committee  plan  assumes  that 
k>w-income,  high-priority  programs,  such  as 
the  Oepartment  of  Energy's  Lxm-lnoome 
Weatherization  Program  wW  be  funded  at  the 
current  level  with  an  inflation  adjustment  Ad- 
ditionally, in  light  of  our  efforts  to  increase 
international  competitiveness,  the  committee 
plan  includes  funds  for  a  vigorous  OOE  Basic 
Energy  Sciences  Program  and  the  facMes 
necessary  to  support  it  Further,  a  strong  na- 
tional R&O  program  in  energy  conservation 
and  a  variety  of  energy  resources,  including 
solar,  is  included  an  Is  especially  important  in 
light  of  the  fact  ttiat  since  1981 .  after  inflation, 
funding  for  energy  R&O  programs  has  been 
cut  77  percent 

Compared  to  the  President's  budget,  the 
committee  plan  helps  to  maintain  vital  pro- 
grams and  ntore  realistically  helps  to  achieve 
defkat  reduction.  The  administiation  had 
planned  to  eliminate  the  Low-Income  Weath- 
erization Program,  whch  wouU  have  resulted 
in  the  denial  of  weatherization  assistance  to 
1 50,000  tow-income  homes. 

Of  equal  concern,  the  Presklent  sought  a 
number  of  energy-related  asset  sales,  wtiich 
have  come  to  be  a  mainstay  of  his  unrealistic 
budgets  and  for  fiscal  year  1988.  lepieaenting 
$10.3  billion  In  so-called  revenue. 

For  example,  under  the  PreskJenTs  budget 
pnsposal,  such  assets  as  the  Federal  power 
marinating  administi-ations  and  the  naval  petro- 
leum resen^es  wouM  be  sokl.  The  Budget 
Committee  rejects  these  proposals.  They  do 
not  reflect  real  defnit  reduction,  especially  for 
futijre  years,  and  they  do  not  reduce  the  Gov- 
ernment's demand  on  the  credtt  mailtet  In- 
stead, they  merely  defer  spending  until  the 
next  year.  The  committee  also  rejected  the 
sale  of  the  toan  assets  of  ttie  REA  and  TVA 
for  these  have  a  detrimental  effect  as  weR. 
Even  if  we  get  full  value  for  the  toans  when 
they  are  soM,  these  toan  assets  wouM  not 
reduce  the  deficit  because  toan  sales  aimpty 
shift  future  revenues  to  the  year  of  the  sale. 

AQRCULTURE 

The  Budget  Committee  plan  seeks  to  pro- 
tect the  programs  benefiting  most  farmera— 
such  as  export  promotion,  pest  management, 
and  soil  consenratton  prograrm— and  seeking 
reforms  to  tighten  up  other  agricullure  pro- 
grams while  at  the  same  time  re(kioe  ttw  daM- 
cit  Consequently  although  the  committee  ac- 
cepted spending  reductions  of  $1  bMton  in 
fiscal  year  1988  to  be  reconciled  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  the  resulting  changes  w« 
be  made  carefully  in  order  to  determine  any 
detrimental  effects  on  farmers. 
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On  Hm  ottwr  hsndi  Hw  Pfwidwil's  budQst 
would  haw*  cut  farm  piogramt  by  a  total  ol 
t24  Mhw  OMw  llw  MKt  5  yaare.  Among  his 
pronoiali.  Hm  Praaidant  would  taminate  tha 
Dhvd  Fam  OwnanNp  Loan  Progmn,  ratann 
tha  OOC  OonwnodRy  Prioa  Support  Program  to 
dacraaaa  apandhig  by  $6.7  billion  over  the 
nwt  3  yaara  and  phaaa  out  crop  insurance 
subaidtes  Oaarty.  cula  of  this  magnitude 
would  dswastala  a  laiga  number  of  famiers. 

TMNaPORTATKM 

Tha  oommMaa  budgat  aaaumea  $3.45  bil- 
lon mora  in  budDal  aulhority  and  $800  million 
mora  in  outaya  tor  bansportalion  programs 
than  iha  Praaidanrs  budgaL  The  budget  alao 
■aaumsa  tha  conlinualion  of  currant  Federal 
aid  highway  programa  and  fuN  accommodation 
of  tha  racawl^  anadad  artd  owarwholmingly 
^yirNort  Wghway  liMial  tiW 

On  tha  oMmt  haiKl,  the  trartaportation  noodp 
of  many  of  our  oommunltiea  would  be  devas- 
tated by  tha  Praaidanfa  plan.  For  example. 
Praaidant  Reaoan  propoaed  to  reduce  mass 
ttanaR  ftnfng  to  $1.5  bMton  in  fiscal  yew 
1968,  and  thafa  aftor  a  41-percent  cut  since 
ha  CMM  to  ofioa  in  1961.  The  President's 
budget  aiao  calad  for  the  sale  of  Amtrak  and 
aiminalion  of  Na  aubaidy  and  maior  funding  re- 
ducttona  in  Urtian  Maaa  Traraportation  Admtn- 
ialraion  [IMTA].  propoaala  the  Budget  Com- 


TNa  year,  mora  than  ever,  we  cannot  ignore 
our  mounting  budget  defidta.  We  have  had  to 
make  raducbona  or  ltmi,o  important  programs 
bacauaa  of  the  deRcit  protiiem.  But  we've  also 
dona  80  fei  a  raaMic  taahion  wittwut  resorting 
to  the  "smoke  and  mimys"  approach  so  ap- 
parent in  ttw  Praahtanl's  budget 

The  corwmmaa  budgat  is  a  straight-forward 
document  which  wH  significavitly  reduce  the 
daidt  by  $36  bMort  The  committee  has  real- 
izad  that  tha  budget  has  been  cut  to  the  very 
core  and  if  wa  are  to  achieve  permanent  deft- 
en  radudon,  taxes  must  be  considered. 
Meed,  the  budget  takes  into  account  the  ne- 
cesaily  of  new  taxes  and  appropriately  calls 
them  taxaa.  something  the  PreskJent  has 
been  unaUe  to  do. 

\Mte  cannot  afford  to  abdtoate  our  reeponsi- 
UMy  tor  provking  this  Congrasa  and  the 
American  people  a  budgat  and.  I  thnk,  we 
have  met  that  goaL  We  roaizo  that  if  we  are 
to  ooninue  to  educate,  defend,  and  provkle 
tar  the  naeda  of  thia  Natton.  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  defkat  so  that  we  don't 
bunten  future  generatfons.  we  wiH  have  to  pay 
tar  theae  programa  now. 

I  have  enctoeod  an  artnle  that  more  careful- 
ly oudhwa  the  committee's  poaitton  that  reve- 


[Fram  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  8. 1987] 

TBI  Nm  FOB  HiGHn  Taxis 

(ByVteFuto) 

WASHneioa.— It's  time  to  talk  sense 
about  the  Federal  deficit,  even  if  the  pre- 
acrtptkn  doesnt  make  us  feel  good.  We 
need  to  restratn  MpeaUnt  but.  equally  Im- 
portant, we  need  to  raise  taxes  if  we  want  to 
cot  the  deficit  and  re-establish  a  firm  foun- 
datkm  for  tlie  economy. 

It  took  89  Presidents  and  200  years  to  ac- 
cumulate a  delit  of  $1  trillion.  But  since 
1961.  the  mHwmi  debt  has  more  than  dou- 
Ided.  Interest  payments  alone  have  tripled, 
to  a  total  of  $140  bOUon  a  year,  atul  are  now 
the  third  largest  aecment  of  our  budget. 


ranking  only  l>elow  Social  Security  and  de- 
fense expenditures. 

Iqs  a  tragic  waste  made  even  more  galling 
by  the  fact  that  we  increasingly  pay  this 
del>t  to  foreign  investors  in  Tokyo,  Ham- 
burk,  Geneva  and  Riyadh  who  have  heen 
beiuig  us  out  by  buying  Federal  securities. 

Cfngress's  record  of  fiscal  restraint  Is 
ofttfi  overlooked  and  understated.  While 
speeding  in  general  has  risen  sliarply  under 
President  Reagan  to  a  record  tiigti.  Congress 
has!  cut  domestic  programs  by  1300  billion 
sinoe  1981  and  finally  slowed  the  relentless 
growth  in  defense  spending  in  1986.  Many 
Americans  d<»t  know  that  Congress  has  re- 
duced ttie  President's  budget  requests  by 
mon  than  $25  billion  over  the  last  six  years. 

Bft  the  deficits  remain.  Slower  economic 
growth  and  huge  tax  cuts  have  caused  tis  to 
outvend  our  income. 

Tae  President  has  advocated  a  constitu- 
tion! amendment  to  balance  the  budget  in 
eaci  of  tiis  seven  years  In  office.  Yet  he  has 
nevAr  suiunitted  such  a  budget  and  still 
canT  tell  us  when  the  tMOks  will  iMdance. 

Paesident  Reagan  lias  also  said  he  opposes 
taxtt.  but  his  own  fiscal  1988  budget  calls 
for  k23  billion  in  new  taxes.  They  are  called 
use4  fees,  asset  sales,  increased  receipts,  rev- 
enua  enhancements  and  off-setting  collec- 
tiona— a  crafty  use  of  semantics  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  President  is  not  contradict- 
ing himself. 

Tke  most  equitable  way  to  substantially 
reduce  the  deficit  is  to  delay  reductions  in 
the  top  tax  bracket  for  upper-income  tax- 
payers. But  given  opposition  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  key  members  of  Congress  to  any 
chaises  in  the  new  tax  code,  we  are  left 
with  Federal  excise  taxes,  a  bro«wl-l>ased 
energy  tax,  including  perhaps  an  oil  import 
fee.  and  further  closbig  of  tax  loopholes. 
Oivfn  these  limited  options,  the  resulting 
nictel  and  dime  approach  to  the  deficit 
prol^ems  f aUs  short. 

Niw  taxes  are  never  going  to  l>e  popular. 
Antftax  rhetoric  has  won  its  share  of  politi- 
cal tampaignfi,  but  these  are  short-term  po- 
litical victories  that  ultimately  hurt  the  na- 
economy.  They  don't  deserve  to  be 
.uated  and  enshrined  in  public  policy, 
told  the  truth,  Americans  will  rise  to 
the  challenge  and  not  pass  on  the  debt  to 
thei^  children. 

JiBt  look  to  North  Dakota,  where  the 
Prealdent  campaigned  last  fall  for  a  Repul>- 
licaa  Senator  on  Mr.  Reagan's  traditional 
antlfgovemment,  antitax  rhetoric.  But  Just 
two  jweeks  ago,  the  people  of  North  Dakota, 
one  I  of  the  most  economically  distressed 
states,  plowed  through  a  snow  storm  to  vote 
theaiselves  a  tax  Increase. 

Nerth  Dakotans  didn't  really  want  to  raise 
taxs.  But  they  wanted  a  well-managed  gov- 
ermiient.  and  they  met  the  need  to  reduce 
the  state's  deficit  while  Insuring  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  a  decent  education  for 
thel-  clifldren.  They  believed  they  were 
mak  Ing  a  sound  investment. 

Tlie  President  must  Join  Congress  in 
faclM  the  fiscal  facts  so  that  together  we 
can  insure  economic  security.  This  year  he 
proposed  a  numl>er  of  initiatives,  including 
new  scientific  research  centers,  a  space  sta- 
tion and  a  nuclear  particle  accelnator. 
Bfaqy  of  these  merit  the  consideration  of 
ConCress.  yet  the  funds  to  pay  for  them  are 
now|iere  to  be  found  in  the  President's 
budaet  projections. 

I  I  hink  we  are  ready  to  listen  to  concrete 
pro]  osal  to  arrest  Illiteracy,  to  lower  infant 
deaih  rates  and  increase  our  international 
com  TetiUveness.  Americans  are  prepared  to 
mate  personal  sacrifices  to  achieve  these 
goa$. 
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Years  aco,  Ronald  Reagan,  then  Gover- 
nor, told  Califomians  that  his  feet  were  set 
in  concrete  on  a  similar  tax  Issue.  Eventual- 
ly, to  bipartisan  approval,  he  announced 
with  his  I  typical  good  humor.  "I  think  the 
soimd  ybu  hear  is  the  concrete  cracking 
around  my  feet."  Our  country  needs  the 
Presideni  to  Join  that  spirit  of  compromise 
once  again. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  aolnutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lujan]. 

Mr.  UJJAN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  dhairman,  I  want  to  address  a 
particular  concern  that  I  have  and 
that  is  budget  category  250.  It  is  the 
general  science,  space,  and  technology. 
It  is  thfe  accoimt  that  we  use  to  fiind 
the  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment in'  this  country. 

What  has  happened  to  this  account 
is  the  President  had  asked  for  an  in- 
crease alKJve  fiscal  year  1987  of  $1.2 
billion  and  that  was  to  accommodate 
several  new  initiatives  that  we  have— 
the  spate  station,  the  superconducting 
super  collider,  increase  in  the  National 
Science|Foundation  to  fund  engineer- 
ing centers  across  the  country— all  of 
this  in 'response  to  making  America 
more  coinpetitive  in  the  years  to  come. 

Now.  because  of  that  $1.2  billion,  we 
were  in  pretty  good  shape.  The  various 
subcominittees  had  reported  out  or 
were  talking  about  reporting  out  an 
additional  $900  million  over  and  above 
the  $1.2  that  the  President  was  talking 
about.  I  was  not  in  favor  of  that.  I 
thought  that  that  was  just  a  little  too 
much. 

Then  we  came  to  see  what  the 
Budget  Committee  did.  and  not  only 
did  th0y  reduce  that  $900  million 
added  Ofi  by  the  subcommittees,  with 
which  I!  agreed,  but  they  reduced  the 
amoimti  that  the  President  had  asked 
for  for  I  increasing,  meaning  that  we 
are  goiQg  to  do  away  with  the  space 
station,  that  we  are  going  to  do  away 
with  a  number  of  other  initiatives. 

Well,  you  know,  one  of  the  things, 
the  fir#t  remark  that  I  heard  was 
" You'rej  eating  the  seed  com."  That  is 
the  thiQgs  that  we  have  to  sell  in  the 
rest  of '  the  world.  Tou  shortchange 
basic  rteearch.  and  the  outyears  Is 
when  you  are  going  to  feel  it. 

Category  250  includes  the  space  sta- 
tion. Ttiat  is  our  first  step  on  the  road 
to  great  new  discoveries  in  space— new 
materials,  new  medicines  perhaps,  col- 
onization who  knows  what? 
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The  Soviets  are  way  ahead  of  us  in 
space  station  technology,  and  here  we 
are  reducing,  reducing  that.  We  are 
eating  the  seed  com. 

There;  is  money  in  there  for  an  air 
space  plane,  and  that  is  a  new  genera- 
tion of  airplanes.  The  President  at  one 
time  called  it  the  Orient  Egress,  be- 
cause it' could  get  from  here  to  Toyko 
in  2  hoiM^.  But  in  addition  to  that,  it 


could  take  us  into  space.  It  is  a  new 
generation  of  airplane,  and  that  is 
ours.  So  we  are  killing  the  next  gen- 
eration of  airplanes,  and  that  is  our 
lea^ng  export,  our  leading  commodity 
where  we  make  more  money.  So  we 
are  eating  the  seed  com. 

Yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow  we 
are  having  hearings  on  this  supercon- 
ducting super  collider.  Every  State, 
every  one  of  your  States— well,  40 
Stetes,  I  should  say,  not  all  50— are 
there  testifying  in  favor  of  this 
project.  We  have  Governors,  Congress- 
men. Senators. 

Ifr.  GRAY  of  PeimsylvanlsL  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  made  an 
eloquent  statement  in  terms  of  sup- 
port for  the  President's  request  in  the 
area  of  function  250,  space  and  sci- 
ence. I  am  Jtist  wondering  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman, since  he  is  opposed  to  this  res- 
olution which  does  make  a  reduction 
there,  will  the  gentleman  be  support- 
ing the  President's  budget  which  does 
exactly  what  he  says? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  The  President  adds  the 
1.2  to  increase  it  for  the  space  station. 
Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Yes.  I  will. 
Mr.   GRAY   of   Pennsylvania.   The 
gentleman    will    be    supporting    the 
President's  budget? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  will  be  supporting  the 
President's  budget. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Which 
includes  the  tax  and  revenues  of  the 
President  as  well? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  This  is  the  one  I  am 
particularly  interested  in. 

But  let  me  say  this,  by  cutting  all  of 
these,  we  are,  as  they  say,  eating  the 
seed  com.  What  is  In  the  out  years?  I 
do  not  now,  but  it  just  does  not  bode 
well  for  this  country. 

I  have  been  told,  and  I  do  not  know, 
my  colleagues  know  how  rumors 
happen  around  here,  that  this  is  kind 
of  a  political  game,  tliat  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  said,  well, 
this  is  the  President's  proposal,  and 
you  know  the  NASA  cut  is  pretty 
much  the  amount  that  there  is  in  the 
budget,  the  President's  budget  for  the 
space  station  and  some  of  the  commit- 
tee meml>ers  said,  well,  the  President 
wants  this  space  station  so  we  will  cut 
it  out  and  then  he  will  be  back  and  he 
will  be  the  one  asking  for  more  money, 
and  we  will  be  kind  of  the  good  guys. 
So  I  think  that  is  not  a  very  good  way 
to  put  a  budget  together. 

Bdr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Espy],  a  member  of  the  commit- 

VLt.  ESPY.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrlelding  me  this 
time. 
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BIr.  Chairman.  I  also  rise  In  support 
of  the  Budget  Committee  resolution.  I 
represent  a  small  portion  of  rural 
America  and  I  am  proud  of  that.  And  I 
am  an  advocate  of  rural  programs  and 
I  do  not  apologize  for  that. 

I  am  interested  in  the  treatment  by 
this  budget  as  it  treats  the  rural  pro- 
grams in  America.  As  a  new  Member 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  approach  this  process  with  an 
open  mind.  I  was  untouched  by  the 
cynicism  which  naturally  accumulates 
as  a  result  of  years  of  partisan  debate. 
I  tried  as  best  that  I  could  to  approach 
the  matter  seriously  and  to  look  at 
things  factually. 

The  fact  is  we  have  a  problem,  a  tre- 
mendous budget  deficit  that  we  cannot 
allow  to  continue  to  mortgage  our 
future  and  our  children's  future.  We 
have  to  have  a  road  nuip  to  work  our 
way  out.  The  fact  is  that  we  only  have 
two  road  maps  before  us.  the  Budget 
Committee  resolution  and  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

How  does  the  President's  budget 
treat  rural  America?  In  a  word,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  would  wreak  havoc  upon 
rural  America,  and  it  would  devastate 
my  district,  the  second  District  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  Budget  Committee  resolution 
gives  $10.7  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $7.2  billion  in  outlays  alx>ve  the 
President's  figure.  It  allocates  $43.8 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $42.3 
billion  in  outlasts  for  rural  prograaos 
that  I  care  so  much  about.  If  my  col- 
leagues look  at  the  specific  programs 
that  the  President  proposes,  they  will 
see  cuts  and  reductions  and  termina- 
tions. They  will  be  the  phasing  out  of 
REA  subsidies,  the  termination  of 
EDA,  the  termination  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  the  pri- 
vatization of  private  crop  insurance, 
the  phasing  out  of  Federal  subsidies, 
the  elimination  of  the  ASCS  conserva- 
tion program,  the  elimination  of  rural 
housing  loans  in  favor  of  housing 
vouchers,  and  the  termination  of  the 
farmers'  home  direct  loans  for  farm 
ownership  and  rural  development 
loans  and  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  Just  very 
much  hurt  my  district  and  rural  Amer- 
ica in  general.  If  you  look  at  the 
Budget  Committee  resolution  there 
are  major  rural  programs  that  ought 
to  be  funded  at  the  1987  leveL  Farm- 
ers home  loans.  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  Agricultural  Research.  REA. 
rural  housing,  rural  development 
loans.  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
ASCA  conservation  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  colleagues  care 
about  this  process  and  care  about 
rural  America,  the  Budget  Conunittee 
resolution  is  definitely  the  way  to  go. 
Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  KasichI. 


Mr.  KA8ICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  be  short, 
concise,  and  to  the  point.  I  am  disap- 
pointed. Chairman  Ghat,  that  after 
we  had  Sam  Nuhh.  the  very  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  and 
one  of  the  most  respected  defense  ex- 
perts on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
came  out  and  said.  look.  America,  we 
need  at  least  a  3-percent  real  increase 
in  defense  spending— this  was  not 
Ronald  Reagan,  this  was  not  Del 
Latta,  this  was  not  Bux  Dickihsoii, 
this  is  Sam  Nuhn.  And  then  it  was  Just 
a  short  time  later  that  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  com- 
menced hearings  to  determine  what 
the  threat  was  around  the  world,  and 
what  America  biad  to  do  to  meet  that 
threat. 

We  had  Les  Aspnr  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  policy  panel, 
the  panel  that  Les  Aspm  himself 
helpeid  appoint  and  establish  to  give 
him  direction,  and  they  came  out  and 
said,  look,  in  order  to  have  a  strong 
America  and  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, we  must  have  at  least  a  3^>er- 
cent  increase  in  national  defense. 

I  myself,  after  the  $1  trillion  build- 
up, in  fact,  endorsed  the  concept  of  a 
defense  freeze  for  2  years.  The  only 
problem  is  that  we  did  not  have  a  de- 
fense freeze  for  2  years,  we  had  a  7- 
percent  decline  in  defoise  spending 
over  the  last  2  years,  and  this  year, 
under  this  proposed  budget,  we  are 
going  to  have  at  least  a  4-percait  neg- 
ative growth  in  defense. 

We  spent  the  $1  trillion  with  biparti- 
san support.  People  really,  almost  all 
of  the  philosophies  came  together  and 
said  we  needed  to  do  something  to  re- 
verse the  trend  of  the  1970's  in  order 
to  provide  for  a  strong  America  and  a 
strong  national  defense.  What  we  are 
doing  with  3  consecutive  years  in  cuts 
in  defense  spending  is  going  back  to 
the  period  of  the  1970'a  It  is  Just  that 
simple. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  this,  and 
what  are  the  implications?  I  read  in 
every  publication  in  the  coimtry.  and  I 
Usten  to  speeches  by  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  as  to  why  are  we  not 
more  ready,  why  is  it  that  our  ships  do 
not  sail  as  well  as  they  should,  our 
planes  do  not  fly  as  well  as  they  can. 
and  pilots  do  not  get  the  training 
hours,  we  do  not  have  the  exercises. 
Why  is  that?  Why  is  it  that  we  short 
shrift  readiness  while  the  simple  fact 
is.  under  this  budget  resolution,  we 
will  devastate  the  readiness  of  our 
military  forces? 

We  are  not  only  talking  alMut  the 
mai^up,  we  are  not  even  talking  about 
buying  more  planes  or  buying  more 
strategic  weapons.  We  are  talking 
about  not  even  being  able  to  do  what 
it  is  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  sys- 
tems that  we  currently  have.  We  are 
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not  goiiic  to  fly  our  planes  as  much, 
ve  are  not  going  to  aafl  our  ships  as 
fkr.  We  may  even  have  to  start  looking 
at  basic  force  redueUoos  In  our  Serv- 
ices, and  that  bas  serious  Implications 
for  the  world.  And.  ladles  jmd  gentle- 
men, the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  S  years  of  def oiae  cuts  is  abso- 
lutely unacceptable. 

Unlike  our  chairman,  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, this  budget  is  puny  when  it 
cotnes  to  defense  spending.  You  are 
gdng  to  have  to  def  aid  this,  and  I  do 
not  think  you  wOl  be  able  to  defend  it. 

Ifr.  ORAT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Cbaliman.  wOl  the  gentlanan  yield? 

Mr.  KASICR.  I  am  i^ad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
CShairman.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman, 
a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect, 
and  his  knowledge  on  these  issues  is 
very  deep. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlanan  fimn  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  QRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chalnaan.  I  yield  30  seccmds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Ifr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chalnnan,  I  would  Just  simply  ask  the 
gentleman,  as  a  Member  of  this  body, 
if  he  were  on  our  committee  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  vote  three  times  to 
change  this  number,  to  raise  it.  to 
anove  it  up  one  time  for  a  $5  billion  in- 
crease, another  time  a  $10  billion  in- 
crease and  another  time  a  $20  billion 
increase,  how  would  the  gentleman  re- 
spond? Would  the  gentleman  not  ex- 
mess  his  opinion  by  voting? 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  how  would  the  gen- 
tleman have  reacted  in  his  committee 
if  he  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  in- 
creases on  050  for  defense  spending? 

Mr.  KASICH.  We  probably  would 
have  recommended  it  somewhere  over 
$$00  billion  but  not  mudi  over  that, 
probably  somewhere  around  1-  or  2- 
pooent  increase  under  the  budget  cir- 
cumstances. We  all  know  that  we  need, 
the  gentleman  will  agree,  you  have 
Sam  Nuhh  and  Imb  Asm.  both  of 
whom  you  would  not  call  Reagan  con- 
servatives, both  saying  we  need  to 
have  at  least  a  3-pa«ent  increase. 
Under  this  we  are  getting  a  4-percent 
cut. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments  and 
for  his  clarity.  He  says  that  he  would 
have  voted  that  way.  I  am  Just  sorry 
that  his  Representatives  from  his  side 
of  the  aisle  who  had  three  opportuni- 
ties to  increase  that  function  voted 
"present." 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  cannot  req^ond  as  to 
why  the  committee  did  what  it  did. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  KASICH.  Will  the  gentleman 
froQi  Missouri  yield  me  additional 
time? 

Im.  BUECHNER.  I  yield  15  seconds 
to  me  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

B^.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  someone  who  is  on  his 
side  on  this  debate. 

ft  me  say  that  Dxl  Latta  said  last 
It  that  we  are  trying  to  get  more 
lefense  and  he  would  like  to  have 
vote  up  here,  straight  up  and 
dowta  on  the  floor  on  increasing  this 
number,    giving   us   a  little 
slice  of  the  pie  for  national  se- 
out  of  the  overall  budget. 
ORAY   of   Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
ked gentleman  from  California 
PaihttaI. 

tA.  PANETTA.  Ml.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  as  a  former  Member  of  the 
Coiimittee  on  the  Budget,  I  want  to 
ext^d  my  congrattilations  to  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
coimnittee  for  what  has  been  a  very 
dif  flcult  process. 

Bat  what  I  think  they  have  present- 
ed ip  a  realistic,  tough,  fair  and  above 
all  4  very  honest  and  direct  confronta- 
tion with  the  choices  that  we  have  to 
face  in  dealing  with  the  budget. 

This  is  the  100th  Congress,  this  is 
the  |200th  anniversary  of  our  Nation's 
Constitution.  It  is  probably  a  pretty 
good  year  to  start  getting  honest 
about  what  we  do  on  the  issue  of  the 
deflpit.  For  too  long  there  have  been  a 
nuiAber  of  myths  that  have  circulated 
thie  ^hole  issue  of  the  deficit,  whether 
it  was  trickle  down,  or  the  fact  that 
you  could  take  it  all  out  of  domestic 
spekding  or  the  fact  that  somehow 
srou,  could  increase  defense  and  not 
hav^  revenues  and  be  able  to  deal  with 
the 'deficit,  the  fact  that  we  could 
groir  out  of  it.  arbitrary  formulas,  et 
cetara.  And  now  we  hear  about  budget 
process  changes,  whether  we  need  a 
linel'item  veto  or  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  order  to  really  fare  the 
issub  of  the  deficit. 

Tpe  bottom  line,  however,  and  I 
thl^  we  all  know  this,  is  that  budget 
process  changes  do  not  replace  guts 
an^  the  toughness  that  you  need  to 
midle  the  right  choices. 

Inrths  do  not  replace  reality.  Frank- 
ly, uie  legacy  of  this  administration  in 
dealing  with  the  budget  has  been  the 
leg^  of  myths,  and  that  has  left  us 
vulnerable  on  a  number  of  fronts. 

I  l^hink  the  time  has  come  to  under- 
stand that  we,  the  Democrats,  in  this 
proposal  are  taking  a  gamble.  Let  us 
not  kid  anybody,  this  is  a  gamble. 

The  gamble  is  that  the  American 
people  are  tired  of  the  promises,  they 
are  tired  of  the  failures,  they  are  tired 
of  the  myths  and  cliches.  They  want 
some  straight  talk  and  want  some 
choices  to  be  made. 

This  budget  resolution  and  the  vari- 
ous, other  proposals  that  will  be  of- 
fers d  will  give  Members  the  opportuni- 
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ty  to  vofke  those  choices.  But  please. 

nothing,  do  not  vote  against 

and  run  from  the  battle. 

are  there  to  be  made  for 

[embers. 

after  careful  consideration, 
in  the  budget  res(dution 
set  of  ingredients  needed  if 
we  are  tio  pass  an  honest  budget  reso- 
lution.  I 

Let  us  also,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
honest  ^x>ut  the  choices,  let  us  be 
honest  about  the  implementation  of 
the  budget.  Let  us  not  kid  anybody, 
implementing  this  budget  resolution 
will  not|  happen  unless  the  President 
worlu  with  the  Congress. 

In  the  House  today  we  are  not  only 
going  toj  take  a  gamble  but  we  are  also 
sendingia  challenge  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  make  a  choice 
between!  whether  he  is  going  to  play 
politics  on  this  issue  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  get  serious  about  the  choices 
that  need  to  be  made. 

If  we  fail  to  get  serious,  then  I  think 
all  of  us.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  wll  pay  a  heavy  price  for  faOing 
to  deal  vith  the  deficit  issue. 

But  if  at  some  point  we  can  Join  to 
face  the  tough  issues,  and  Republicans 
and  Democrats  can  come  together  not 
only  on  the  budget  but  on  budget 
process  changes  as  well,  then  I  think 
the  American  people  and  history  will 
Judge  tae  100th  Congress  not  only  as 
one  that  was  honest  with  the  budget 
but  that  was  historic  in  taking  the 
first  step  toward  dealing  with  the  defi- 
cit. The  first  step  is  adopting  the 
budget  resolution  presented  by  the 
House  qudget  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  states 
that  the)  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Oqat]  has  35V^  minutes  remain- 
gentleman  from  Missouri 
1  has  14%  minutes  re- 


Mr.  Chairman.  I 
lutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

POKTKRl. 

I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  parade  of  speakers 
have  been  here  to  show  what  a  respon- 
sible budget  the  majority  has  written. 
How  it  drovides  more  money  for  every- 
ttiing  ui  der  the  Sun. 

If  yoii  want  to  increase  spending, 
fine.  If  you  want  to  raise  taxes,  fine. 
But  don't  tell  us  that  this  is  a  budget 
that  ta^es  the  same  amount  out  of  de- 
fense that  it  takes  out  of  domestic. 
This  isn't  true. 

We  can't  talk  the  deficit  down.  Mr. 
Speaker^  and  sajring  that  this  budget 
makes  real,  permanent  and  substantial 
cuts  in  the  deficit  won't  make  it  so.  Be- 
cause it  Isn't  so. 

The  sp-called  domestic  cuts  in  this 
budget  are  mostly  lies  and  overly  opti- 
mistic assimiptions. 


The  spending  Increases,  that  are  so 
proudly  trumpeted  here  today,  are 
vastly  underestimated. 

I  am  not  talking  about  assuming  the 
rosy  scenario— so  we  can  pretend  we 
are  meeting  Oramm-Rudman. 

Beyond  the  rosy  scenario  assumed 
by  both  the  administration's  and  this 
budget,  are  these  budgets  phony  nimi- 
bers? 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  budget  fimc- 
Uons  and  the  assiunptions  that  imder- 
lie  them. 

Nobody  likes  to  look  at  the  fine 
print.  The  Budget  Committee  makes  a 
point  of  not  supplying  the  fine  print. 
But  they  supply  enoiigh  to  make  clear 
that  there  are  virtually  no  cuts  in  this 
resolution. 

I  know  the  budget  resolution  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  blueprint,  not  a  line-by- 
line plan,  and  I  don't  approve  of  my 
party  not  offering  an  alternative.  But 
that  is  no  excuse  for  this  sad  docu- 
ment. 
Let's  look  at  this  budget. 
First  there  is  the  defense  function. 
The  majority  says  they  take  $8.75  bil- 
lion out  of  defense. 

But  look  at  the  ratio  here  between 
appropriations  for  defense  and  actual 
spending.  The  numbers  look  funny  to 
me  because  I  think  this  level  of  appro- 
priation will  result  in  more  actual 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1988  than  is 
claimed. 

So  the  majority  slashes  defense,  at 
the  same  time  it  misrepresents  the 
savings.  This  reduction  in  defense  will 
not  save  the  kind  of  money  the  majori- 
ty wishes  it  would. 

Let's  look  at  function  270.  the 
energy  function. 

In  energy,  the  majority  claims  to 
save  $1.8  billion  at  the  same  time  it 
rules  out  many  of  the  cuts  that  would 
be  needed. 

And  this  practice— that  of  assimiing 
large  reductions  and  adding  state- 
ments that  rule  out  most  of  the  ways 
of  achieving  those  reductions— is  seen 
in  several  functions. 

Under  this  function  the  majority 
has  coimted  uraniimi  enrichment  fees 
and  nuclear  reg\ilatory  fees  at  twice 
the  President's  rates.  Fine,  but  these 
are  not  spending  cuts,  these  are  reve- 
nues. 

The  majority  rules  out  doing  any- 
thing about  the  ridiculous  REA  subsi- 
dies that  are  an  entrenched  throwback 
to  another  time  in  our  country's  histo- 
ry. 

But  there  is  no  way  you  can  get 
almost  $2  billion  out  of  this  function 
without  looking  at  REA  subsidies.  And 
there  are  two  ways  to  deal  with  the 
REA.  One  is  to  eliminate  the  subsidy— 
a  subsidy  not  available  to  my  constitu- 
ents when  they  pay  their  power  bills— 
and  to  sell  off  the  loans. 

The  other  way.  the  majority  wiU  no 
doubt  do  it.  is  to  allow  prepayment  of 
loan  principle. 


Prepayment  is  actually  a  write- 
down—an approach  endorsed  by  the 
other  body's  budget  chairman.  It  Is 
worse  than  an  asset  sale  in  terms  of  its 
effect  on  the  deficit,  and  it  is  a  gim- 
mick. It  is  an  accounting  trick  that 
creates  more  problems  than  it  solves 
and  under  the  assiunptions  of  this 
budget  resolution  it  seems  clear  that 
the  majority  will  be  forced  to  use  it. 

Then  there  is  function  300.  the  natu- 
ral resources  and  environment  budget 
fimction. 

Here  the  majority  promises  to  save 
$1.7  billion. 

But  again  on  closer  examination  we 
see  that  some  of  those  savings  are  ac- 
tually revenues— assumed  receipts 
from  oil  lease  audits— and  the  rest  are 
largely  unattainable. 

As  near  as  I  can  tell,  the  majority 
has  forgotten  its  recent  override  of  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

Has  Superfund  been  budgeted  by 
the  committee?  Last  year,  the  commit- 
tee double  coimted  the  superfimd 
tax— it  appeared  as  both  an  offset  to 
spending  and  as  a  tax.  That  is  called  a 
double  count— it  is  a  magic  trick  per- 
formed by  the  Budget  Committee  so 
that  one  can  equal  two  and  two  can 
equal  one. 

I  can't  tell,  from  the  scant  documen- 
tation supplied  with  this  budget, 
whether  this  gimmick  has  been  used 
again  this  year.  But  my  hunch  is  that 
it  has,  because  that's  the  only  way  the 
$1.5  billion  in  assimied  savings  imder 
this  function  could  be  achieved— most 
real  changes  are  not  assumed. 

Then  we  have  fimction  350.  the  agri- 
culture function. 

The  committee  assumes  a  $300  mil- 
lion cut  in  discretionary  programs  in 
this  function,  something  our  appro- 
priations committee  has  never  al- 
lowed. That  cut  Just  won't  be  accom- 
plished. 

Then  the  majority  assumes  a  billion 
in  savings  from  farm  supports.  I  say 
fine,  and  I  suggest  that  while  you're  at 
it,  get  rid  of  the  ridiculous  sugar  pro- 
gram. 

But  the  committee  won't  have  to  do 
any  such  thing.  They  will  use  the 
extra  money  from  the  REA  loan  write- 
down scam  I  described  earlier  to  avoid 
the  whole  issue. 

But  perhaps  the  most  vulgar  of  the 
fudged  numbers  is  function  400,  the 
transportation  function. 

Here,  the  majority,  fresh  from  its 
override  of  the  President's  veto  of  the 
highway  bill,  has  the  audacity  to 
assume  $850  million  in  budget  reduc- 
tions from  the  CBO  baseline. 

Obviously  these  savings  aren't 
coming  from  the  highway  trust  fund, 
so  where  are  they  coming  from? 

Are  we  going  to  slash  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  or  end  mass 
transit  subsidies?  I  doubt  this  wlU 
hi«>pen. 


But  never  mind.  The  same  people 
who  voted  to  override  the  Presidoit 
will  today  vote  for  a  budget  resolution 
that  on  paper  supports  his  veto. 

Then  there  is  function  500.  the  edu- 
cation, training  and  social  services 
function.  This  function  is  filled  with 
popular  increases  in  spending. 

But  again,  as  in  defense,  we  see  that 
ugly  habit  of  understating  the  proba^ 
ble  deficit  effect.  A  rise  of  almost  $4 
billion  in  appropriations  is  expected  to 
result  in  less  than  $400  million  in 
actual  spending  increases  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

The  effect  of  this  new  spending  on 
the  deficit  will  be  much  greater. 

And  I  should  say,  as  an  aside,  that 
this  is  why  we  can't  meet  the  $108  bil- 
lion target.  It  is  because  we  pli^ed  this 
same  game  of  understating  actual 
spending  in  last  year's  budget.  Next 
year  the  deficit  will  remain  out  of  con- 
trol for  the  same  reason. 

Next.  I  draw  your  attention  to  func- 
tion 600.  the  income  security  function. 
Under  this  function  we  are  told  that 
there  will  be  no  increases  above  base- 
line spending.  But  most  possible  cuts 
have  been  ruled  out  and  $550  million 
in  new  spending  has  been  added. 

On  top  of  that,  we  are  told  that  wel- 
fare reform  will  be  deficit  neutraL 

Deficit  neutral  welfare  reform 
means  one  of  two  things.  Either  we 
raise  $5  billion  in  revenues— in  addi- 
tion to  the  taxes  already  in  this 
budget— to  fund  it  Or  we  dont  have 
welfare  reform. 

Please  don't  tell  this  House  that  wel- 
fare reform  won't  cost  anything.  Wel- 
fare reform  is  going  to  cost  money  and 
we  aU  know  it. 

Under  Justice  programs  we  are  told 
that  everyone  gets  an  Inflation  in- 
crease, no  programs  will  be  cut.  and  we 
will  save  $100  million.  You  Just  can't 
do  that.  There  is  no  way. 

Under  function  800  (goieral  govern- 
ment), we  have  that  little  Joke  where 
we  give  more  money  to  IRS  and  count 
the  new  revenues  from  better  enforce- 
ment on  the  baseline.  Never  mind  that 
we  always  fall  way  short  on  our  reve- 
nue estimates. 

And  then  there  is  function  920  (al- 
lowances) and  the  "absorbed"  Federal 
workers'  pay  raise. 

"Absorbing"  the  pay  raise  means  we 
don't  assume  the  cost,  and  we  save  a 
billion  dollars. 

We  did  that  last  year,  too.  We  as- 
sumed it  would  be  absorbed. 

But  it  wasn't  absorbed.  It  was  put  In 
the  conference  report  and  the  rest  of 
it  is  in  the  supplemental.  And  the  con- 
ference report.  I  might  add,  is  the  far- 
cical caboose  that  will  result  from  this 
budget. 

If  we  are  going  to  raise  civilian  and 
military  pay.  is  it  too  much  to  ask  to 
show  the  $1  billicm  price  tag  for  this 
decision? 
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Ijot  but  not  least,  there  are  the  rev- 
enuea. 

And  ve  are  UM  that  there  are  fewer 
revokiiee  in  this  budget  than  in  the 
President's. 

But  the  President's  revenues  are  $6 
bOUon  of  ezdses  and  tariffs,  and  the 
rest  are  specified  asset  sales  and  credit 
procram  ref oms. 

The  majority  has  spedflcally  ruled 
out  these  asset  sales  and  credit  re- 
fonns. 

So  if  the  majority  will  not  get  its 
revenues  from  asset  sales,  where  will 
they  oome  from? 

^rai  Ways  and  Means  reopen  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  to  raise  mar^nal  tax 
rates?  To  rewrite  depreciation  sched- 
ules? To  tax  securities  transactions? 

WHl  Wajm  and  Means  break  the 
promise  to  let  the  Tax  Code  alone? 

I  doubt  that  they  wilL  In  fact,  these 
revenues  will  never  materialize.  Ways 
and  Means  wont  pass  a  $20  billion  tax 
hike— it  Just  wont  happen. 

In  all  likelihood  we  wHl  never  have 
the  tax  increase  oivlsioned  in  this 
budget,  we  wHl  Just  have  an  increase 
in  the  deficit,  as  always. 

So  when  the  Budget  Committee  tells 
you  they  have  made  real  substantial 
cuts  in  the  deficit,  they  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  have 
spared  all  spending  from  unpopular 
cuts. 

They  have  included  a  huge  tax  in- 
crease that  wlU  probably  never  take 
place. 

They  have  faked  the  deficit  reduc- 
tionfr— at  best  you  have  an  $8  billion 
cut  in  defense  snd  maybe,  a  $1  bOlion 
savings  in  domestics.  And  with  that  a 
shadowy  and  unsure  tax  hike  of  $20 
bilUon. 

In  this  budget.  UtUe  is  real,  litUe  is 
likely,  much  is  unreal  and  phony? 

The  majority  sets  its  policy  priorities 
and  then  they  make  the  nimibers  fit 
the  policies— the  square  pegs  of  spend- 
ing are  rammed  into  the  round  holes 
of  unreal  restraint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that's  exactly  why  we 
cant  get  the  deficit  under  control. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mi. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kah- 
JtnsKx]. 

Mr.  KANJORSKL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  the  budget.  Having  lis- 
tened to  some  of  Uie  debate  today  I 
think  maybe  we  have  struck  the  best 
halanfff  on  the  budget  we  can  because 
it  seems  to  satisfy  no  one. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  some  ques- 
tkms  Just  for  clarification  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  fnnn  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  <HuT). 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  I  be  correct  in 
concluding  that  the  budget  recom- 
mended by  your  committee  contains 
both  a  lower  deficit  than  the  Presi- 
dent's pnvMsed  budget  and  lower  reve- 
nues when  asset  sales  and  user  fees  are 
taken  into  account? 


1  r.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Ch  Irman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

N  r.  KANJORSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
ctu  rman. 

1/  r.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Y  ss;  that  is  correct. 

iH  r.  KANJORSKI.  How  much  lower 
is  he  committee's  deficit  than  the 
Pre  ddent's? 

N  r.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  $200 
mil  ion  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

li  r.  KANJORSKI.  How  much  less 
rev  inue  does  the  budget  of  the  com- 
mitiee  contain  than  the  President's 
when  asset  sales  and  user  fees  are 
taken  into  account? 

Hr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  $550 
milVon  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

I4r.  KANJORSKI.  Would  I  be  cw- 
recl  in  stating  that  adoption  of  this 
bucket  resolution  by  the  House,  even 
if  adopted  unchanged  by  the  Senate, 
would  not.  in  and  of  itself,  increase  the 
taxes  of  even  one  single  American  tax- 
P«*r? 
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Mr.  ORAY  of  Peimsylvania.  That  is 
cortect. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Is  it  not  true  that 
only  a  separate  biU  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  can  actu- 
alist increase  taxes? 

ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes: 
Is  correct. 
KANJORSKI.  So  it  would  be  in- 
ite  to  describe  adoption  of  this 
llution  as  a  tax  increase? 
I^r.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
coi , 

KANJORSKI.  Anyone  who  de- 
this  resolution  as  a  tax  in- 
would  be  deceiving  the  Ameri- 
can public,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes; 
that  is  correct  because  the  resolution 
does  not  specify  whether  the  increased 
revenues  would  come  from  higher 
taxfs  or  other  soiurces,  such  as  user 
fee4  oil  tariffs  or  broadening  the  base 
or  <f  osing  loopholes. 

KANJORSKI.   Mr.   Chairman. 

other  question.  My  district  was  af- 

by  flooding  that  accompanied 

Icane  Agnes,  and  the  President's 

it  asks  for  a  17-percent  increase 

te  premiiuns  for  flood  insurance. 

A|n  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the 

increase    that    is    contained    in    this 

buoeet   would   not   affect   structures 

built  prior  to  1970? 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  again 
cortect.  We  have  adopted  the  Presl- 
denlt's  proposal  with  the  increase  on 
flood  insurance.  It  does  not  affect 
structures  built  before  1970.  Of  course, 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  will  determine  how 
to  achieve  this  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner. 

fv.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the.  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mt.  DerbickI.  a  monber  of  the  com- 
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mittee 
oncillat 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  bcien  on  this  Committee  on  the 
Budget  longer  than  any  other  Demo- 
crat in  the  House.  I  will  have  to  say 
that,  with  almost  10  years  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  this  is  the  best 
budget  ^lat  I  have  seen  come  forward 
in  a  10-:iear  period. 

It  is  ireU  balanced.  We  do  not  use 
sham  to  raise  additional  revenues.  We 
go  at  it  in  a  very  realistic  manner.  I 
want  to  Just  direct  my  attention  to  two 
particular  areas  of  concern  to  me,  that 
is,  moneys  that  come  out  of  rural 
America,  the  small  towns,  the  farm 
communities  throughout  this  great 
country!  of  ours,  and  indicate  to  you 
why  I  think  this  Is  a  well-balanced 
budget  broposaL 

The  President's  budget  comes  down 
and  asks  that  we  do  away  with  all  SBA 
direct  loans,  that  we  are  running 
about  $90  million  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
These  are  loans  that  are  very  impor- 
tant to  the  small  business,  the  Main 
Street  i^erchant,  the  businesses  that 
serve  the  farm  commimities  through- 
out thlsj  country. 

The  aidministration  also  suggests  in 
their  budget  that  we  cut  from  90  per- 
cent to  70  percent  the  guarantees  on 
iteed  loans.  The  Commit- 
le  Budget  rejects  this,  and  in- 
^he  committee  recommended 
ion  reduction  in  function  370. 
ibuted  in  an  equitable  and 
ler  by  the  Appropriations 

area  of  our  farmers  through- 
out Anierica  who  are  having  their 
most  difficult  time  since  the  1930's, 
foreclosures  one  after  another 
throughout  the  district  that  I  repre- 
sent, the  President's  budget  recom- 
mends tfiat  we  cut  over  a  3-year  period 
$8  billion  out  of  the  farm  programs. 
We  know  that  this  is  a  time  of  austeri- 
ty and  it  time  to  cut  and  the  farmers 
know,  like  other  particular  groups 
throughout  this  country,  that  they 
must  make  a  sacrifice  in  that  particu- 
lar area.  But  not  $8  billion. 

Our  Qommittee  cuts  about  $4.5  bil- 
lion over  a  4-year  period. 

By  using  some  compassion:  by  being 
equitable,  we  have  come  up  with  an 

luction  in  defense  spending. 

reduction  in  domestic  spmd- 
a    combination    of    equal 

in  new  revenues. 

id  to  begin  with.  I  have  been 
on  this  jCommittee  on  the  Budget  for 
10  years.  This  is  the  best  budget  that 
has  come  from  the  committee  during 
that  time.  It  is  also  a  particularly  un- 
usual year,  because  as  I  listened  this 
morning,  I  heard  our  minority  leader 
get  up  and  say  that  it  is  a  shame  that 
we  Just  could  not  cut  defense.  Then  he 
cried  bQcause  we  were  cutting  some  of 
our  domestic  programs,  these  big  old 
bad  Democrats  were  doing  this  bad 


thing.  My  gosh,  we  were  going  to  put 
new  taxes  on  the  American  people. 

He  does  not  want  to  cut  the  defense 
budget;  he  does  not  want  to  cut  the 
domestic  budget;  and  he  does  not  want 
to  raise  revenues.  I  would  like  for 
someone  to  tel)  me.  if  you  do  not  do 
one  of  those  three  things,  how  you  are 
going  to  possibly  arrive  at  a  lower  defi- 
cit figure.  It  is  impossible.  We  are 
dreaming. 

I  go  back  and  I  say  again,  I  have 
been  on  this  Committee  on  the  Budget 
for  10  years.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
the  minority  has  not  come  forward 
with  a  budget.  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate, because  I  think  that  a  lot  has 
been  gained  by  minority  budgets  over 
the  years. 

They  may  not  have  passed,  but  we 
certainly  took  them  very  seriously  and 
it  is  Just  really  very  regrettable  that 
they  have  seen  fit  not  to  come  forth 
with  a  budget. 

Let  me  see  if  I  have  the  scenario  cor- 
rect. They  do  not  want  to  cut  domestic 
spending;  they  do  not  want  to  cut  de- 
fense spending;  they  do  not  want  to 
have  any  additional  revenues;  they  do 
not  want  to  vote  on  the  President's 
budget;  they  do  not  want  to  produce  a 
budget  of  their  own;  and  they  do  not 
want  to  vote  for  the  Democratic 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  it  that  you 
want  to  do?  We  Democrats,  I  guess 
fortunately  for  the  country,  have  been 
given  the  responsibility  of  governing 
in  both  Houses  of  this  Congress.  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  come  up  with  a 
budget.  We  have  done  that,  and  we 
have  given  the  minority  every  oppor- 
timity  to  participate,  but  they  Just  will 
not  do  it. 

All  I  have  heard  them  do,  quite 
frankly,  my  dear  good  friends,  is  to 
moan  and  groan  for  3  or  4  months,  but 
have  made  very  little,  if  no  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  and  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomia  [Mr.  WaxmamI. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  bill. 
While  it  is  no  secret  that  I  believe  that 
a  great  deal  more  funding  is  needed 
for  health  care  programs.  I  recognize 
that  the  committee  has  made  great  ef- 
forts to  accommodate  these  programs. 
Unlike  the  President's  budget,  which 
offers  nothing  but  bad  news  for  the 
sick,  disabled,  and  poor  of  the  Nation, 
the  committee  bill  protects  the  most 
vulnerable  and  allows  new  initiatives 
in  the  most  pressing  public  health 
issues. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  leadership  he 
has  shown  in  shepherding  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  I  know  that  he  has  encoim- 
tered  numerous  real  and  artificially 
erected  barriers  to  constructing  a 
budget,  and  I  believe  that  he  has  sur- 


moimted  these  to  produce  one  that 
both  liberals  and  conservatives  cam 
and  should  support. 

In  supporting  this  bill.  I  first  must 
say  thait  it  has  made  great  progress  in 
addressing  the  ongoing  crisis  of  ac- 
quired immime  deficiency  syndrome, 
or  AIDS.  This  epidemic— which  began 
in  1981  and  has  now  claimed  the  lives 
of  almost  20,000  Americans  presents 
a  great  need  for  resources.  The  com- 
mittee bill  has  recognized  that  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  is  inadequate  to 
meet  this  need. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  esti- 
mated that  within  4  years,  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  Americans  will  have 
contracted  the  disease  from  existing 
infections  and  that  the  toll  will  contin- 
ue relentlessly  unless  we  undertake 
significant  public  education  efforts. 
Without  a  vaccine  on  the  horizon  or 
even  an  effective  treatment  for  the 
disease,  this  education  and  the  basic 
research  programs  fiuided  by  the  bill 
represent  our  only  hope  in  slowing  the 
spread  of  AIDS. 

I  believe  that  the  committee's  bUl, 
while  it  does  not  address  the  signifi- 
cant costs  that  will  be  entaUed  by 
counseling  and  testing  programs, 
makes  great  progress  in  begizming  a 
serious  national  response  to  the  dis- 
ease. The  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia. Mrs.  Boxer,  deserves  immense 
credit  for  her  work  on  this  initiative 
and  in  »«*iftng  sure  that  the  Congress 
continues  to  address  AIDS  even  while 
the  administration  continues  to  ne- 
glect it. 

I'm  also  pleased  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  modest  increase  in  Medic- 
aid funding  to  address  infant  mortali- 
ty and  the  health  needs  of  the  elderly 
poor.  The  bUl  wlU  allow  us  to  raise  the 
eligibility  levels  for  pregnant  women 
and  infants  to  the  same  levels  as  those 
used  by  most  States  in  their  WIC  pro- 
grams. This  means  that  working  poor 
women  and  their  babies  vrill  be  able  to 
get  both  the  nutrition  and  the  health 
care  that  they  need  to  assure  that  the 
babies  survive. 

The  bill  will  also  allow  tis  to  create 
some  protections  for  the  low-income 
elderly  against  catastrophic  ex- 
penses—protections that  are  necessary 
to  supplement  a  Medicare  catastrophic 
program.  If  it  is  to  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  elderly  and  disabled 
pe<vle  of  modest  means.  Such  protec- 
tions would  include  reducing  the  fi- 
nancial burden  on  the  elderly  when 
their  spouses  enter  nursing  homes,  im- 
proving the  quality  of  care  for  Medic- 
aid patients  in  nursing  homes,  and 
making  prescription  drug  coverage 
available  to  the  near-poor. 

I  regret  that  the  bill  calls  for  sub- 
stantial savings  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. I  Itnow  the  committee  worked 
hard  to  consult  with  interested  parties 
and  to  keep  these  savings  at  a  mini- 
mum. I  also  i4;>preciate  the  fact  that 
the  committee  again,  as  it  has  for  sev- 


eral successive  years,  cadled  for  these 
savings  to  be  achieved  without  reduc- 
ing benefits  or  increasing  the  cost- 
sharing  burdens  on  the  elderly  and 
disabled. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  com- 
mittee expects  most  of  these  savings 
to  be  achieved  through  careful  reduc- 
tions in  payments  for  hospital  services, 
and  that  this  can  be  done  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  undermine  the  ability  of 
rural  hospitals,  and  those  lum>itals 
serving  a  disproporti<mate  share  of 
low-income  patients,  to  provide  quality 
care. 

Finally,  the  bill  does  protect  a 
number  of  small  diacreticmary  pro- 
grams—ranging from  childhood  immu- 
nizations to  Indian  health— which 
target  important  health  and  public 
health  services  to  the  poor.  The  biU 
also  protects  the  important  basic  bio- 
medical research  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

In  closing,  I  would  again  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  monbers  of  the 
committee  for  a  balanced  and 
thoughtful  bQl.  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

D  1710 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  CasperI. 

Iklr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan 
to  support  the  budget  as  proposed  by 
the  Budget  Committee.  I  would  not 
argue  that  it  is  perfect.  I  do  suggest 
that  it  is  more  reflective  of  the  prior- 
ities of  the  Americam  people  than  any 
of  the  other  budgets  proposals  we  are 
likely  to  consider  tomorrow,  including 
the  President's  budget. 

As  we  have  heard  today,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  has  its  share  of  critics.  I 
would  observe,  however,  that  the 
President's  budget  has  an  element  of 
balance  between  budget  cuts  and  new 
revenues,  roughly  50-50.  I  think  that 
is  an  appropriate  approach. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  find  objection- 
able the  President's  methods  of  fore- 
casting revenues.  They  are  Just  not 
sound,  and  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  we  vpear  to  have  bought  off  on 
the  unrealistic  revenue  estimates  the 
President  uses  in  his  budget. 

I  would  hope  that  at  some  point  in 
the  future  we  would  begin  to  work 
more  closely  with  the  administration 
from  the  beginning  of  the  budget 
process,  and  do  so  by  starting  with  re- 
alistic revenue  numbers. 

Second.  I  would  observe  thait  the 
President's  spcsKllng  cuts  in  defense 
and  domestic  programs  are  not  well 
balanced.  He  makes  no  pretense  of 
trying  to  balance  those  spending  cuts, 
and  I  think  that  is  unfortunate. 

Third,  the  Presidoit  calls  for  raising 
revenues  largely  by  sdllng  assets.  The 
xmfortimate  consequence  of  those 
asset  saJes  is  that  we  make  the  deficits 
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larger  In  the  outyeus  and  pretend 
that  we  are  makinc  the  defldta  small- 
er tn  the  ihcHt  term.  Moreover,  many 
of  thoee  anet  sales  are  short  sighted. 
For  ezamide,  I  think  the  notion  of 
sdllng  Amtrak  as  the  President  pro- 
poaes  Is  ludicrous.  Hie  President  sajrs. 
"Let's  seU  tt  for  $1  bUllon." 

We  Just  scdd  Conrail.  a  profitable 
freight  railroad,  for  leas  than  $2  bU- 
lion.  TIm  Idea  of  now  selling  Amtrak 
for  $1  bHUan.  a  railroad  that  is  losing 
hundreds  of  milltonit  of  dollars  a  year, 
simply  makes  no  sense.  The  President 
ignores  the  fact  that  we  would  end  up 
paying  the  enonnous  amount  of  be- 
tween $1  to  $S  billloo  In  labor  contract 
costs  as  a  result  of  selling  that  rail- 
road. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  pref  a«nce  would 
he  f OT  a  budget  that  uses  realistic  reve- 
nue estlmatea.  My  preference  would  be 
to  reach  the  Oramm-Rudman  target 
range  of  $108  bOlion  to  $118  bOllon. 
My  preference  would  be  to  put  a  little 
vaon  of  the  *tnph*«fa  on  spending  re- 
ductions snd  v>ending  restraint.  My 
prefoenoe  would  be  to  put  entitle- 
ments (m  the  table  more  than  we  do 
under  this  budget.  But  those  options 
are  not  before  us  today. 

My  hcHPe  is  that  when  all  the  dust 
dean  after  today  and  tomorrow,  the 
Members  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aiale  and  those  of  us  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aiale  who  are  inter- 
ested In  some  true  budgetary  reform— 
whether  it  is  a  constitutional  fix  of 
Oramm-Rudman  or  whether  it  is  to 
strengthen  the  President's  rescission 
powos,  can  get  together  and  work  to 
enact  those  reforms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Moody]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  very  strong  support  of  this  budget. 
In  teet,  I  am  quite  amazed  at  what  a 
good  Job  has  been  done  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

First  of  all.  the  bill  is  balanced  be- 
tween revenues  on  the  one  hand  and 
cuts  oa  the  other.  It  is  $18  billion  in 
cuts  sad  $18  billion  in  revenues,  and 
that  is  fair.  I  think.  The  cuts  them- 
selves are  balanced  eqtially  between 
domestic  and  military— $8.75  billion 
each.  I  think  that  is  very  fair  and  ap- 
propriate. 

Let  me  focus  for  a  seocmd  on  some 
things  that  I  think  have  not  been  ade- 
quate touched  on  so  far.  Most  par- 
ticularly, let  me  point  out  that  with 
regard  to  the  spending  in  this  budget, 
once  we  disallow  the  asset  sales  and 
some  of  the  other  gimmicks,  the  real 
permanent  spending  is  actually  lower 
In  this  budget  than  it  is  hi  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  President  would 
spend  more  Uian  the  Oray  budget 
would  once  we  disallow  the  one-shot 
ghnmi<*B  and  the  asset  sales. 


R^  permanent  spending  under  the 
President's  budget  would  be  $1,044  bil- 
lion. Real  permanent  spendhig  under 
the  Budget  Committee's  product 
would  be  (mly  $1,040  billicm.  That  is  a 
real  idlfference.  and  it  shows  that  this 
comtnittee  has  tiAen  the  spending  cut 
manliate  extremely  seriously,  which 
man^  felt  it  would  never  do.  But  it  has 
don^so. 

On  the  revenue  side.  I  think  it  is 
very]  important  to  note  that  this  com- 
mittee has  made  the  large,  tough  deci- 
sionf  of  looking  for  real  revenues  and 
not  bhony  one^hot  revmues  that  only 
put  jus  deeper  in  the  hole  next  year. 
The  President's  revenue  increases 
appoar  to  be  more  than  the  commit- 
tee's revenue  increases,  but  they  are 
not  real  revenue  increases.  The  Presi- 
dents disi4>pear;  they  evaporate  after 
12  ntonths.  and  that  only  puts  us  in  a 
worse  spot.  In  fact,  they  are  equiva- 
lent xo  Just  printing  bonds  per  se,  be- 
cause, they  give  us  a  little  money  now 
but  put  us  in  a  deeper  hole  later.  They 
are  precisely  equivalent  to  asset  paper 
salea.  Pi4>er  sales  of  assets  are  the 
aaxni  as  bond  sales.  Paper  asset  sales 
are  precisely  equivalent  to  printing 
more  bonds  and  selling  them. 

Tbat  should  not  be  considered  real 
defidlt  reduction  any  more  than  print- 
ing %onds  and  selling  them  should  be 
considered  real  deficit  reduction.  It  Is 
merely  a  way  of  financing  the  overage 
of  sdending  versus  revenues. 

So!  when  we  look  at  the  revenue  pic- 
ture, the  Budget  Committee  has  pro- 
duced less  revenue,  but  it  is  real  reve- 
nue, and  that  is  reflective  of  the  hon- 
esty with  which  this  committee  has 
deal^  with  the  public.  I  think  the 
chaifman  and  the  members  of  the 
comailttee  are  to  be  commended  for 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
this  package. 

isi.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  and  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courtkr]. 

Mr.   COXJRTER.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
thank  the  distinguished  vice  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  for  yielding 
;time. 

the  debate  I  have  had  a 
to  speak  with  people  in  the 
hallways  and  with  some  Members  who 
have  Just  spoken,  and  some  are  sug- 
gestkig  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
changed,  that  they  are  now 
different  than  they  were  a 
of  years  ago,  that  in  the  spirit 
lost  the  intent  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Soviet  Union  is  quite  differ- 
ent now  than  it  was  Just  a  couple  of 
yearpago. 

Di^ring  the  past  week  or  2  weeks  or  3 
weeks,  there  has  been  a  revelation 
whidh  should  not  be  of  surprise  to  our 
State  Department,  but  apparently  it 
is;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  surprise  to 
Members  of  this  body,  the  House  of 
Rei^esentatives.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
penitrated  and  compromised  the  in- 
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tegrity  of  the  United  States  embassy 
inside  tlie  Soviet  Union.  They  have 
not  onl^r  penetrated  our  Embassy 
inside  the  Soviet  Union,  planting  bugs 
and  oth^r  types  of  electronic  devices 
so  that  ife  cannot  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion inside  our  Embassy,  they  have,  ac- 
cording to  open  reports— and  we 
cannot  talk  about  briefings  behind 
closed  dJDors— according  to  open  re- 
ports, thiey  have  done  the  same  thing 
with  respect  to  our  new  Embassy. 

All  the  same,  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
this  morning,  when  I  was  listening  to 
CNN  N^ws,  was  stating,  first,  that 
there  isjno  evidence  tliat  the  Soviet 
Union  has  compromised  the  integrity 
of  our  nf  w  Embassy  inside  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  in  fact  it  is  not  so  that 
they  have  compromised  the  integrity 
of  our  Embassy  inside  the  Soviet 
Union,  vftien  we  know  it  is  so  and  we 
Imow  tnere  is  evidence  to  prove  it. 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  person  who  is  talk- 
ing aboiit  a  new  time,  a  new  Soviet 
Union,  a  more  liberal  Soviet  Union, 
with  gla^ost,  looked  the  world  in  the 
eye  and  iras  simply  lying  to  us. 

Therefbre,  I  believe  that  the  defense 
budget,  jthe  budget  that  guarantees 
our  integrity,  guarantees  our  borders, 
and  guarantees  the  security  of  this 
country  and  our  freedoms,  is  not  Just 
another  line  item  in  this  budget.  It  is 
not  just  another  priority;  it  is  not  Just 
another  budget  option.  It  is  precisely 
the  line  Hem  that  gives  us  the  options, 
that  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  decide 
whether  we  want  to  sell  Amtrak  or 
keep  it,  whether  we  want  to  privatize 
one  sector  of  the  economy  or  make  it 
public. 

It  is  io^portant  during  this  debate— 
and  I  aol  not  sure  whether  too  many 
Members  have  mentioned  this — to  rec- 
ognize that  during  the  1970's  the  de- 
fense budget  of  this  country  was  cut  7 
out  of  1$  years  in  real  terms.  At  the 
end  of  the  1970's.  in  real  terms,  it  was 
less  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1970JB.  Then  there  was  a  period  of 
3  or  4  yefuis  of  expansion  and  modern- 
ization, and  then  2  years  ago,  as  far  as 
budgets  are  concerned,  in  1986  this  or- 
ganizatiai,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, cut  in  real  terms  again  the  de- 
fense budget  by  4.2  percent. 

For  1987.  the  very  fiscal  year  in 
which  w^  are  operating  now.  there  was 
another  compounded  cut  over  1986  by 
an  additional  4.25  percent.  Now  this 
particular  budget  cuts  it  again  over 
1987  and  over  1986,  again  in  real 
terms,  by  3  or  4  percent. 

a  1720 

We  csimot  afford  that.  The  Soviet 
Union  at«  the  present  time  spends  dra- 
matically more  than  we  on  national  se- 
curity. They  have,  and  everybody  in 
this  org^iization  knows  it,  they  have 
the  world's  only  deployed  antisatellite 
system.  They  have  deployed  a  ballistic 
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missile  defense  system  around  Moscow 
where  we  have  none;  we  remain  de- 
nuded from  active  defenses.  They  have 
mature  and  robust  civil  defense  sys- 
tems and  we  have  none;  we  wiped  ours 
out  25  years  ago.  They  have  a  robust 
air  defense  system  and  we  have  none. 
All  I  am  suggesting  is  the  fact  that 
when  we  deal  with  the  defense  func- 
tion in  this  budget,  we  look  at  Soviet 
capabilities  because  we  are  not  spend- 
ing in  a  vacuum.  We  are  spending  ex- 
actly what  we  have  to  preserve  our 
sacred  security. 

I  rise  against  the  Democratic  budget 
liecause  it  Is  not  realistic  with  respect 
to  the  threat  that  we  face  today. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Wolfe]  . 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  exists  no  short- 
age of  good  and  compelling  reasons  to 
adopt  the  house  Budget  Committee's 
resolution.  It  achieves  greater  spend- 
ing reduction  and  greater  deficit  re- 
duction than  the  President's  alterna- 
tive. It  spreads  the  burden  of  painful 
but  essential  spending  reductions 
much  more  fairly  than  the  President's 
proposal.  It  places  less  reliance  on  rev- 
enues than  does  the  President's 
budget,  and  all  the  revenue  is  commit- 
ted not  to  new  spending  but  to  deficit 
reduction.  And,  also  of  importance,  it 
puts  an  end  to  7  long  and  painful 
years  of  shortchanging  local  economic 
development  and  Job  creation  pro- 
grams. 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  true  eco- 
nomic strength  begins  at  home.  Ulti- 
mately, the  strength  of  our  national 
economy  depends  upon  the  economic 
vitality  of  our  communities— upon 
their  ability  to  grow,  and  to  build,  and 
to  generate  opportimity.  But  the 
President's  budget  ignores  that  reality. 
In  each  of  the  last  7  years,  the 
Reagan  administration's  budget  pro- 
posals have  shortchanged  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  community  develop- 
ment and  Job  creation.  In  fiscal  year 
1981,  community  development  spend- 
ing authority  was  $10  billion.  But 
today,  7  years  after  the  White  House 
launched  its  relentless  campaign  to  do 
away  with  intergovernmental  partner- 
ships, community  devel(H>ment  spend- 
ing has  t>een  slashed  by  39  percent. 
And  in  fiscal  year  1988,  the  President's 
budget  continues  that  assault  by  cut- 
ting community  development  funding 
an  additional  16  percent. 

Every  Federal  economic  develop- 
ment tool  available  to  local  govern- 
ments would  be  affected.  The  Econom- 
ic Development  Administration  would 
be  eliminated.  Community  develop- 
ment block  grants  would  be  phased 
out.  And  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  Program  would  be  termi- 
nated. 


This  is  economic  foolishness.  These 
are  effective  programs. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grants  Program.  Since 
its  creation  in  1978,  UDAGS  have  as- 
sisted nearly  2,600  development 
projects  in  more  than  1,100  cities.  Ac- 
cording to  Uie  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  $4.1  billion 
in  UDAO  resources  has  created  nearly 
540,000  new  permanent  Jobs.  The 
UDAO  Program  has  helped  retain 
111,000  old  Jobs.  It  has  generated 
450,000  construction  Jobs.  It  has  lever- 
aged more  than  $25.4  billion  in  private 
investment.  It  has  increased  local  tax 
revenues  by  $600  million  annually. 
And  it  has  built  more  than  105,000 
units  of  rehabilitated  or  newly  con- 
structed low-income  housing. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  reso- 
lution demonstrates  that  you  can  in 
fact  achieve  meaningful  deficit  reduc- 
tion without  eliminating  the  few  Fed- 
eral economic  development  tools  that 
are  still  available  to  create  real  eco- 
nomic (H>Portunity  in  distressed  com- 
munities. The  Budget  Committee  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1988  funds  all 
c(Hiimunlty  and  regional  development 
programs— including  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  Program  and 
the  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program— at  last  year's  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  said  before  that 
there  were  many  good  reasons  to  sup- 
port the  House  Budget  Committee  res- 
olution. The  treatment  of  community 
development  funding  in  that  budget  is 
yet  another  compelling  reason  for  this 
House  to  endorse  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chahanan.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DrkhrI.  

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  an  unpalatable 
budget  It  has  three  points  which  we 
must  eliminate.  The  synthetic  deficit 
target,  multiyear  defense  cutbacks, 
and  a  healthy  tax  increase.  We  cannot 
take  it;  the  American  people  cannot 
take  it. 

Mr.  Chsirmsn.  this  budget  should  be 
dubbed  the  deja  vu  budget  It  brings  back 
memories  of  things  we  haven't  seen  In  years: 
a  synthetic  deficit  target,  multiyear  defense 
cutt»cl(s,  and  even  a  healttty  tax  increase. 
When  the  public  realizes  that  these  are  the 
three  pillars  on  wtiich  this  house  of  cards  is 
buHt,  I  believe  the  President's  budget  will 
shine  by  comparison. 

HrmUG  THE  TARQET 

The  last  time  we  were  talking  about  defkats 
as  k>w  as  $106  MUon  was  1983.  That  year, 
when  your  party  took  credit  for  reasserting 
control  over  the  txidgel  in  this  body,  we 
passed  a  first  budget  resolutnn  with  a  protect- 
ed defkat  of  $103  bfllnn. 

But  the  defKit  that  year  ended  up  ctoser  to 
$196  bMNon.  So  we  dkl  away  with  the  two-re»- 
ohitmn  process,  admitting  that  the  first  resolu- 
tnn under  the  oW  process  usually  wasn't 
worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on. 


But  the  resohjtkxi  presented  t>y  the  Budget 
Committee  members  from  your  party,  with  its 
deficit  projection  the  towest  ainoe  1963,  kx>ks 
suspiciousty  Ike  one  of  ttw  okt  first  raaoiu- 
txxts.  The  chsirman  said  himasH  only  2  weoka 
ago  that  he  dUnt  beieve  the  $106  biKon  defi- 
cit target  ooukl  be  met  Based  on  the  budget 
he  is  presenting.  I  must  sgrae.  In  fact,  this 
budget  may  not  come  any  ctoser  to  Its  tsrost 
than  the  foity  of  1963  dkl. 

The  chairman's  budget  dakns  a  modest 
$17  button  in  cuts,  to  be  dMded  equally  be- 
tween defense  and  domestic  spendbig.  But 
the  chairman  cans  for  less  than  $4  bMton  of 
that  to  come  ttvough  reoonciialton,  with  tlw 
rest  to  t>e  left  to  ttw  appropriations  procoei. 
Meanwhile,  this  budget  assumes  s  reoondia- 
tton  tax  hike  of  $17  biHoa  over  four  limes  the 
spendtog  cuts  from  recondiiation. 

What  a  contradtotioft  Reconcttstton,  our 
best  cutting  tool,  is  being  used  to  raise  reve- 
nue. The  appropriattons  process,  our  bast 
apendtog  tool,  is  being  used  to  cut  apendtog. 
For  us  to  come  up  with  only  $4  bilton  in  reo- 
onciKatkxi  cuts,  wtiite  missing  the  Qramm- 
Rudman  target  as  we  are  sure  to  do,  is  dto- 
graceful. 

SPENOtNG  PmXWTIES 

Purthermore.  the  chairman's  budget  envi- 
sions sweeping  cuts  In  our  naltonal  security 
spending  not  seen  since  the  post-Vietnam 
gutting  of  our  h4atk>n'8  strategc  capafaMies.  In 
fact,  the  3-year  $51  bMton  cut  in  budget  au- 
thority protected  by  ttw  ctwirman's  budget 
woukl  bring  about  5  straight  years  of  real  cuts 
in  defense. 

The  magnitude  of  ttw  cut  is  bad  enough, 
but  how  it  woukl  be  appMed  is  even  worse. 
The  chairman's  budget  assumes  cuts  wouM 
be  made  proporttonaHy  in  sH  defense  tiUea, 
which  woukl  be  tantamount  to  creating  a  mini- 
GramnvRudman.  acroas-tha-bosnl  out  for  de- 
fense onty.  In  other  words,  this  budget  wouM 
make  no  dstirxntons  between  defense  dotara 
spent  frugally  or  wastefuly,  and  wouM  treat 
personnel,  procurement  and  R&O  aM  ttw 
same. 

This  is  the  same  meat-deaver  approach  to 
txjdgeting  ttwt  ttw  chairman  opposes  for  ttw 
general  budget  Why  wouM  it  be  acoepWbte 
for  defense  atone?  For  years,  we  have  been 
attempting  to  pare  the  waste  in  the  Pentsgon 
without  ctwpping  up  important  oomporwrto  of 
our  dVMbility.  But  by  mandating  bind  oMs,  we 
end  up  penalizing  the  wel-run  Pentsgon  pro- 
grams, and  perpetuating  ttw  wasteful  onea 

Mr.  Ctwirman,  your  party  appesrs  oonfider* 
that  the  pubik:  will  accept  the  apandtog  prior- 
ities and  tax  increases  of  ttw  de^a  vu  budget 
but  I  disagree.  t4or  does  the  pubNc  believe  the 
oft-repeated  excuse  that  we  are  nmning  out  ol 
things  to  cut.  because  H  is  not  tnje.  Set  aiids 
interest  on  the  debt,  whtoh  we  cant  touch, 
and  Social  Security  and  defense,  which  we 
shouMn't  The  Presklent  proposes  to  cut  what 
remains  by  4  percent  Is  that  realty  unraaaon- 
able?  His  budget  director  teNs  us  that  of  al 
the  tinrws  he  has  asked  that  quesiton  of  audi- 
ences, he  has  yet  to  find  anyorw  who  thought 
we  shoukln't  be  able  to  find  thoee  savinga 

If  the  defenae  cuts,  new  apendtog  pro- 
grams, and  bigger  tax  bWs  in  this  budgst 
begin  to  give  taxpayers  an  uneasy  aerwe  of 
deia  vu  for  the  late  1979*8,  one  can't  blame 
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tttsm.  And  if  VMy  ihow  ttw  wra  druslnrtion 
wNh  ttiOM  prtorMw  nwi  ysar  M  ttw  pons  as 
«My  dU  in  1960.  i  wont  Uanw  ttmn  for  that 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  ChalniMtn.  I  yield  4 
miwirtJM  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama Ofr.  DnxnraoH]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  concerned 
ovo'  the  tnidget  prooesB  as  we  go 
through  it  this  year.  I  have  been  par- 
Wrlpatlng  in  it  now  for  the  years  that 
it  has  been  In  idaee.  and  each  year  it 
gets  more  dlfflcult  It  seems,  and  I 
think  each  year  it  presents  more  prob- 
lems to  us  than  It  solves  on  the  House 
flow. 

Ea^  year  we  have  more  processes  to 
go  throui^  to  arrive  at  a  figure.  Each 
year  It  is  more  dlfflcult  for  us  on  the 
authorising  committee  to  c<sne  up 
with  what  we  consider  a  fair  and  equi- 
table defense  budget  for  this  great 
country  of  ours.  This  year  is  certainly 
no  exception. 

We  have  Just  finished  marking  up 
the  Defense  authortiation  bUl  for  this 
year.  Just  30  minutes  ago.  We  have 
been  working  at  it  now  since  the  Con- 
gress met  earlier  in  February  and  we 
have  done  a  pretty  good  Job  I  think. 

The  administration  came  ovw  and 
asked  for  $313  billion.  This  Is  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  we  recognize  that 
all  of  the  money  would  not  be  author- 
ised that  they  had  asked  for  but  we 
felt  it  was  a  fair  proportlui  of  our  na- 
tlooal  wealth  to  assure  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  very  rights  that  we 
hold  so  dear.  Because,  after  all.  the 
things  that  we  are  interested  in.  the 
things  that  we  fight  for.  the  right  of 
freedom  of  assembly,  of  speech,  the 
right  to  be  left  alone  to  educate  our 
chfldren.  all  these  things  are  protected 
for  us  by  our  ability  to  defend  our- 
selves. The  first  and  foremost  thing  we 
have  got  to  do  as  Americans  is  defend 
ourselves. 

We  do  not  want  more  than  Is  neces- 
sary, but  we  cannot  afford  less  than  is 
necessary.  So  it  is  our  job  on  the  com- 
mittee to  decide  what  is  necessary; 
what  is  the  threat?  So  we  met  and  we 
have  a  policy  committee  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  budget  resolution  per  se.  we 
determine  that  it  is  our  Job  not  to 
come  up  with  a  budget  and  not  to  ap- 
propriate the  mcmey  which  may  or 
may  not  be  there.  We  determined  it 
was  our  Job  to  determine  what  Is  the 
threat  and  to  let  the  American  people 
know  what  the  threat  is  and  to  mark 
our  bill  to  meet  the  threat. 

We  had  a  series  of  meetings,  a  series 
of  hearings,  a  series  of  witnesses:  top 
drawer  witnesses  from  the  highest 
levels  of  our  defense  establishment. 
Without  an  exception,  they  came  in  in 
support  of  at  least  what  had  been  re- 
quested by  this  administration;  $312 
billion. 


As  a  pragmatic  thing  we  realized 
that  we  could  not  get  this  passed.  We 
realked  that  there  were,  we  felt,  ntane 
fat  tti  the  request  So  by  action  of  our 
committee  that  was  conduded  as  I 
said  about  30  minutes  ago.  we  reduced 
the  authorization  from  $312  to  ap- 
proidmately  $305  billion,  knowing  that 
if  tlie  Budget  Committee  acted  before 
to  the  floor  with  our  bill  we 

have  to  go  back  and  scale  down. 

things  that  bothers,  and  I  think 
the  fchlng  that  iMthers  a  majority  of 
the  inembers  of  our  Defense  Authori- 
zation Committee.  Is  that  we  are  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  this  coimtry. 

D  1730 

In  ithe  past  2  years  we  had  a  combi- 
nation of  about  a  7-percent  negative 
groM  th. 

Til  e  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 

gent  eman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Ml .  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 

addi'  lonal  minute  to  the  gentleman 

from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickikson]. 

Ml .  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
conclusion  let  me  say  that  what  we 
hava  marked  to  is  a  reasonable  figure, 
on  our  need  as  a  perceived 
We  can  reduce  it  more,  but  it  is 
on  a  budget  which  is  about  28 
percent  of  the  total  Federal 
it  to  say  that  half  of  all  the 
economies  should  come  out  of  defense. 
It  is  pot  fair.  It  is  not  equitable  and  it 
Is  nol  good  sense.  We  must  defend  this 
country  and  we  are  not  asking  for  too 
muck. 

MA  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mil  DICKINSON.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Bill.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tlemioi  has  indicated  to  the  House 
that  the  gentleman's  committee,  a  bl- 
parttsan  committee,  came  up  with  a 
figu^  Just  30  minutes  ago  of  $305  ba- 
llon knd  that  compares  with  what  is  in 
this  budget,  the  Gray  budget,  of  $281 
billiqn;  is  that  correct? 

DICKINSON.  That  is  correct, 
is  still  some  $8  billion  that  will 
ipelled  to  be  cut.  We  are  cutting 
;ngth  when  we  do  that.  If  there 
to  be  a  spend-out  this  year,  we 
to  cut  our  readiness.  I  will  tell 
it  Is  getting  precarious,  because 
this  will  be  the  third  year  of  negative 
growth  and  we  are  going  to  wind  up 
withia  horrible  situation. 

Mi  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chavman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
constune  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
YorM  [Mr.  ScheuxbI. 

Mi  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  rvuctant  support  of  House  Conciu-- 
rent  Resolution  93.  I  regret  the  fact 
that  it  achieves  a  salutatory  step  for- 
ward toward  balancing  the  budget,  but 
at  a  JMdnful  cost  In  terms  of  our  caring 
for  our  enviroment  and  our  resources. 
AH  lot  us  are  acutety  aware  of  tfie  need  to 
restrAi  spending  and  bring  the  deficit  under 
contrM. 
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But  we  hould  at  least  lie  dear  of  the  price 
we  are  aslfng  the  American  public  to  pay. 

The  budpet  resolution  caHs  for  a  IS-percent 
cut  in  budget  authority  for  the  natural  re- 
sources fiirKtion,  ««hich  includes  funding  for 
the  Enviroamental  Protection  Agency. 

Indeed,  the  resolution  is  1.7-percent  less 
than  the  Preaidenf  s  own  request— a  President 
who  vetocis  the  Water  Quality  Renewal  Act, 
wtto  fightai  Congress  on  the  Superfund  reau- 
thorization^  who  appoints  Anne  Burford  to 
head  the  EPA,  and  wtw  opposes  add  rain 
controls. 

Under  tfis  administration,  support  for  envi- 
ronmental t  programs  has  been  seriously 
eroded. 

For  exa<nple,  EPA's  operating  budget,  ad- 
justed for  Inflation,  has  plummeted  almost 
one-fifth  i^fice  the  beginning  of  the  Reagan 
administrafon. 

At  the  same  time,  Congress  has  continued 
to  increase  EPA's  responsMlities,  passing 
major  newjiaws  addressing  drinldng  water,  Su- 
perfund, hazardous  waste,  ast>e8tos,  and 
clean  wate^. 

In  additi^,  new  environmental  concerns  are 
emerging,  such  as  radon,  indoor  air  pollution, 
depletion  of  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer, 
global  warsiing,  anA  biotechnology. 

Do  we  i^ly  expect  EPA  to  do  more  work 
with  less  resources?  It  is  only  in  architecture— 
if  then— wtiere  "less  is  more." 

The  sad  reality  is  that  we  are  dooming  our 
environmental  protection  programs  to  failure. 

Of  course,  the  public  is  concerned  about 
the  deficit  But  they  are  also  concerned  about 
the  enviroftmental  quality  of  the  world  they  wilt 
leave  to  their  children. 

A  recen^  poll  stvjwed  that  two-thirds  of  ttie 
people  agteed  with  the  statement  that  "pro- 
tecting the  environment  is  so  important  that 
requirements  and  standards  cannot  be  too 
high,  and  continuing  environmental  improve- 
ments must  be  made  regardless  of  cost" 

This  result,  in  Vne  sixth  year  of  Vne  Reagan 
revolution,  is  all  the  more  remar1(able  tiecause 
more  people  agree  with  ttiat  statement  now 
than  at  th^  beginning  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration— up  from  45  percent 

I  regret  that  the  txjdget  resolution  does  a 
disservice  to  the  great  public  wHI  and  the 
great  public  need  to  protect  our  h4ation's  envi- 
rorvnent  and  put)lic  health. 

We  sIXHild  not  deceive  ourselves  and  the 
American  public  that  this  budget  is  sufficient 
to  get  the  ^  done. 

One  cofBolation.  Former  EPA  Administrator 
Anne  Burford  would  not  be  remotely  justified 
In  labelingl  any  Member  wtK>  votes  for  this 
bill— "tree  hugger." 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Bdr. 
Chalrmah,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Gt^ARnnl.  a  member  of  the 
»mmittee. 

FARINI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
congratulate  our  chairman, 
genltleman  from  Pennsylvania 
Grit]  for  his  evenhandedness 
and  for  t  tie  committee  for  their  splen- 
did work. 

I  have  sat  and  listened  through  all 
this  debate  and  everything  that  has 


been  sale 


about  the  budget  process  not 


working.  Certainly  it  Is  good  politics 
and  good  theater,  casting  blame, 
pointing  the  finger,  iising  slogans  and 
code  words;  but  in  the  5  hours  that  I 
have  heard  the  debate,  there  was  not 
one  word  said  about  some  of  our  sa- 
lient and  most  Important  issues.  I 
never  heard  the  words.  "The  better- 
ment of  the  senior  citizens." 
I  never  heard  anything  about  drugs. 
There  are  many  Issues  Involved 
which  are  national  priorities  that  are 
of  great  concern  to  us  that  are  not  cov- 
ered adequately  in  this  budget. 

If  the  opposition  is  not  interested  in 
these  particular  issues,  bringing  them 
into  the  debate  or  voting  for  the 
budget  resolution,  I  ask  them  then, 
where  are  their  priorities? 

Last  year  we  passed  an  omnibus  drug 
bill  calling  for  $4  billion,  which  includ- 
ed ftmds  for  expanded  International 
narcotics  control  efforts,  enhanced 
drug  Interdiction  operations,  and 
strengthening  Federal  drug  law  en- 
forcement, and  also  to  put  a  particular 
emphasis  into  education,  both  In  our 
elementary  schools  and  our  high 
schools.  Much  was  cut  out  of  this. 
There  was  $950  million  eliminated 
under  the  President's  budget  proposal 
and  $225  million  was  eliminated  from 
the  money  that  would  go  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  law  enforce- 
ment interdiction  and  for  equipment. 
We  are  now  going  far  below  as  far  as 
equipment  and  interdiction  Is  con- 
cerned the  1981  levels,  where  drugs 
are  cheaper,  more  pure  and  more 
available  on  our  streets  today  than 
they  have  ever  been. 

The  President's  budget  does  not  pro- 
vide any  additional  funds  for  expand- 
ed treatment,  prevention  and  drug 
abuse  research  initiatives,  despite  the 
growing  need  that  we  have  in  our 
Nation  today. 

I  would  also  like  to  talk  about  Social 
Security.  Approximately  39  million 
Americans  depend  on  Social  Security 
benefits.  A  nation  is  Judged  by  the  way 
it  treats  its  old  people,  its  sick  and  its 
children.  I  think  that  here  today  we 
have  got  a  Social  Security  assurance 
by  the  budget  of  giving  4.1  percent  of 
a  cost-of-living  increase,  which  would 
certainly  take  many  of  these  people 
near  the  poverty  level,  because  there 
are  too  many  of  our  citizens,  35  per- 
cent of  our  senior  citizens  across 
America  who  are  living  under  the  pov- 
erty level.  If  you  care  about  our  senior 
citizens  and  you  care  about  our  dis- 
abled workers  and  their  families  and 
you  care  about  siurviving  spouses  and 
their  minor  children.  If  you  care  about 
carrying  out  the  commitment  that  was 
made  in  the  war  against  dnigs,  then 
vote  indeed  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
wproprlate  for  the  minority  to  pro- 
ceed at  this  time  with  their  closing 
debate  and  we  will  follow. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
one  more  speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HuHTSRl. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  The  gentleman  is  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  care  to  Inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  what  his  committee 
chairman  thinks  of  this  budget  which 
has  been  submitted  here. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  reply  to  that 
very  important  question.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
convened  a  special  policy  committee  to 
derive  the  numbers  for  the  defense  of 
this  Nation,  not  from  what  President 
Reagan  submitted,  but  from  the  re- 
quirements. We  brought  in  witnesses. 
We  had  testimony  on  what  the  situa- 
tion is  in  the  Middle  E^ast,  what  the  re- 
quirements are  for  sealift.  for  airlift, 
for  troops  In  Europe,  for  air  defense, 
for  every  dimension  of  national  de- 
fense. 

At  the  end  of  this  particular  proce- 
dure, after  convening  this  committee 
and  after  having  these  witnesses,  a 
majority  of  the  committee,  bipartisan. 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  President's 
niunbers  were  necessary  to  provide  for 
an  adequate  defense. 

I  give  great  commendation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  com- 
mittee, who  himself  said  that  the 
President's  numbers  of  a  3-percent 
real  increase  in  growth  were  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  America. 

Let  me  go  on  to  say  very  simply  that 
the  first  duty  of  this  Congress  is  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense. 

There  are  three  areas  that  are  going 
to  be  gutted  by  the  Democrats  budget. 
One  of  them  is  people.  We  are  going  to 
lose  between  100,000  and  300,000 
people  because  of  the  cuts. 

The  second  is  readiness.  We  have 
moved  our  full  combat  capability  of 
our  fighter  aircraft  up  to  60  percent 
greater  than  they  were  under  Jimmy 
Carter.  That  figure  is  going  to  go  back 
down  to  the  old  Carter  days. 

The  last  one  is  equipment.  Right 
now  in  seapower,  for  example,  the  So- 
viets outnumber  us  by  3  to  1  in  attack 
submarines  and  they  are  closing  the 
qualitative  gap.  Their  submarines  are 
now  almost  as  good  as  ours,  and  in  the 
minds  of  some  experts,  better.  Our 
submarines,  our  new  version  is  going 
to  cost  a  billion  dollars  a  copy.  The  So- 
viets are  dropping  a  subnuulne  in  the 
water  every  38  days. 

The  Democrat  budget  guts  national 
defense  and  that  is  the  consensus  of 
the  experts  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  ChairTnan.  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Concunent  Raaotution  93,  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  I 
want  to  commerxl  Chairman  Gray  and  his 
Budget  Committee  members  for  developing  a 
balanced  arid  realistic  budget  Given  the  harsh 
constraints  Imposed  by  the  Gramm-Rudman 
process,  and  the  unwise  and  diahoartenirtg 
proposals  in  the  administration's  budget  pro- 
posal, I  believe  the  Budget  Committee's  pro- 
posal Is  a  singular  achievement 

The  resolution  before  us  specifies  a  fiscal 
year  1988  deficit  of  $107.6  biNion,  which  is  ac- 
tually below  the  Gramm-Rudnnan  KmH  of  $106 
billion.  This  is  accompMahed  by  revenue  irv 
creases  through  legisMion  and  better  en- 
forcement and  debt  service  savings;  and  by 
$17.5  bHIion  cuts  in  apendbig,  to  be  equaMy  dn 
vided  between  defense  and  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

As  one  wtK>  has  strongly  opposed  this  ad- 
ministration's extravagant  and  unneoessaiy 
defense  proposals,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
even  after  the  reductions  In  the  budget  resolu- 
tion fiscal  year  1988  appropriations  wM  t>e 
only  $0.9  billion  below  this  year's  level,  and,  in 
fact,  outlays  wW  be  $2.1  biWon  above  the  cur- 
rent level  due  to  use  of  previously  appropri- 
ated funds,  assuring  a  sound  but  prudent  na- 
tional security  policy. 

The  Budget  Committee  exercised  great 
wisdom  and  judgment  in  dealing  with  cuts  in 
domestic  programs,  for  It  tws  exempted  from 
a  freeze  vital  programs  such  as  Social  Securi- 
ty, Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  ChHdrerv 
Food  Stamps,  subsidized  housing  and  child 
nutritioa  It  also  provides  for  increased  spendr. 
ing  at)ove  inflation  for  critical  programs  such 
as  Medicaid,  job  training,  social  services,  and 
education. 

Under  the  resolution  our  senior  dtizerm  are 
protected,  for  the  full  Social  Security  cost-of- 
living  increase  wilt  be  paid  next  January.  Ful 
COLA'S  are  also  assured  for  Federal  civilian 
and  military  retirees  and  for  railroad  retirees. 

I  am  very  heartened  by  the  Budget  Commtt- 
tee's  action  on  education  programs.  The  reso- 
lution provides  a  minimum  of  an  lnflatk>n  ir>- 
crease  plus  a  share  of  the  $2.2  billion  indud- 
ed  for  priority  increases  above  inflation  for  se- 
lected education  programs.  This  is  particularty 
significant  wtien  we  realize  tfiat  despite  the 
knowledge  that  tt>e  education  of  our  children 
is  at  risk,  the  Presklent's  budget  proposed  a 
28-percent  cut  in  education  programs. 

Chapter  I  compensatory  education  funding 
is  Increased  above  inflation,  wtiich  wiM  irv 
crease  the  number  of  chiWren  served.  Pel 
grants  also  receive  an  Increase  above  Infla- 
tkxi,  as  opposed  to  the  President's  proposal 
to  cut  these  grants  by  29  percent,  wtiich 
would  result  In  1  million  fewer  students  receiv- 
ing ttiem.  These  two  programs  aiorw  wi  aid 
the  chikjren  and  young  people  most  virinera- 
ble  and  in  need  of  assistance. 

The  resoiutxjn  includes  $850  mWkxi  in  addi- 
tional fiscal  year  1988  funding  for  Ngfvpriority 
health  programs,  including  Medtoaid  expan- 
skxis  to  address  infant  mortality  and  the 
health  needs  of  the  poor,  expanded  AIDS  pre- 
vention, treatment  ani  resoart^  programs;  and 
health  care  for  the  hometess. 

Another  area  of  great  concern  is  the  cate- 
gory of  training  and  social  services,  and  hare 
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to  coiwpwwii  tar  MHflon.  plus  Mgh-pftorily 
iwni  iQr  joo  wmnQ  proBrem  •nwa  n  m- 
pnMtng  toxto  and  oompMNhMnMt.  th«  SocW 
Saivton  Btock  Grant,  cMd  witaw  mtvIoss, 
hMdhsiiipwl  cduoHMon,  wid  kt-hoiM  ssivtoss 
tar  VMahtartv  For  WHinto.  tw  nwofciWon  irv 
ohidM  an  IncwMe  of  $100  niHon  ovw  Mte- 
■on  for  aw  wonwn,  nnnn,  ma  uwran  piu- 
■mn  nogranL  n  mo  pronOM  xou  nwnn 
tar  smMmos  to  ttw  honMlMS. 

LmI  yMT  ws  fnwta  s  iMfor  oonwnMment  to 
ttw  AiMriCHi  pMpta  ^iM\  anwtment  of  the 
An»Onjg  AbuM  Ad.  y«  the  President's 
tudgst  piopossi  would  cut  spproxknataty 
f960  niHon  fram  Federal  enlidnjg  programs 
in  d  tancHone  of  ttw  budget  By  contrast,  ttw 
Budgsl  Commiitoa'a  raeolulion  will  fuifiH  this 
unisiilliiieiit  tiy  prevMtag  fundbig  for  Federal 
druQ  law  enforcement  programs  with  irt- 
craasea  for  MMion  and  by  assuring  continu- 
anoo  of  law  enforcement  grants  to  States  and 


Olwioualy,  this  budget  reeokition  is  not 
ideai  and  I  would  wish  we  could  provide  more 
fUndino  in  many  areas,  such  as  the  criticai 
programs  I  have  manttoned.  However,  fiscal 
raamae  preclude  tNa.  aiKl  I  urge  support  for 
our  Budget  Commillaa's  rasofcilion. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Chtfnnan.  on  February 
11. 1967.  I  aubmitlsd  tealinwny  to  the  House 
CommMae  on  ttw  Budget  with  regard  to  the 
administraiion's  fiacal  year  1968  budget  pro- 
poaaia.  The  Resident's  budget  propcKsed 
drasic  domeaHc  spendhg  cuts,  hidden  reve- 
nuest  and  asset  sales  so  that  fundng  for  pet 
deferwo  projects  codd  be  Increesed  wtiile  the 
admlnistoalion  claimed  deficit  reduction.  As  a 
reproeentaBwe  of  the  people  of  southern  West 
VhgMa.  I  found  ttw  prtorities  of  the  Presi- 
denTs  budget  skewed  and  the  attempt  at  defi- 
cit reduction  lees  than  adequate. 

The  budget  reeolution  we  are  debating 
today  is  a  more  fair  and  effective  approach  to 
tiecal  management  artd  deficit  reduction.  This 
resolution  worMng  with  the  same  ecofxxnic 
aaeumptiona  the  administratioii  used— evenly 
dMrtwIas  spendbig  cuts  between  defense 
and  domestic  programs.  The  resolution  also 
has  a  greelar  impect  on  future  deficit  reduc- 
tion efforts  by  indudtog— what  the  distin- 
guished chainnan  has  deemed— "real,  penna- 
nent  substantial  reductions"  instead  of  relying 
on  one-time  savings  which  would  be  realized 
by  the  asset  sales  proposed  by  the  adminis- 


Moat  importandy,  however,  is  that  this  reso- 
hiHon  does  not  abandon  ttw  priorities  set  tiy 
thia  Naboa  Rrst,  the  resoMion  specifies  a 
llacal  year  1868  deficit  of  $107.6  billion-just 
under  the  GramnvRudman  imit  of  $106  bHRon 
and  alao  under  the  $107.8  billion  deficit  pro- 
poeed  by  Prosidont  Reegan.  Second,  the 
budget  cuts  in  INs  rsaoMion  are  dtotributed 
equaly  between  detanae  and  domestic  pro- 
gramai  And  thinl.  the  domestic  funcSng  pro- 
poeala  take  into  conaidaraMon  our  national 
goals  and  piiuiibes. 

The  reeokilnn  assumes  that  appropriations 
for  moat  dtocretioiiaiy  programs  would  be 
frozen  at  the  fiscal  yeer  1967  level.  Certain 
high  priority  programs,  however,  win  be  ex- 
empted ftam  this  freeze,  and  will  receive  at 
least  a  fuN  inflation  ad|ustmenL  Programs 
which  wouM  receive  an  increese  to  cover  in- 


flaltodi  indude  aM  tlw  dtecretionary  programa  in 
the  Eviptoymem,  Training,  and  Sodai  Services 
and  nie  Income  Security  fundlona,  as  wel  as 
veterans  programs;  vocatiortal  educatton;  cftid 
programs,  induding  school  breakfast 
lunch  programs;  maternal  and 
community  health  centers;  family 
Immunizations  artd  vaccines;  health 
fOr  the  dteadvantaged;  ttw  Legal 
Corporatmn;  and,  tow-income  weatfv 
I  programs. 

WitA  the  exception  of  Medicare  and  farm 
progryw.  entiUement  programs  are  assumed 
to  recaive  the  full  arrwunts  required  to  provMe 
the  benefits  specified  by  current  law,  Induding 
sM  sdteduled  coetof-Mving  adjustrnents  Indud- 
ing ttibse  to  Social  Security,  black  lung,  and 
veterars'  pension  and  corrpensation  recipi- 
ents, programs  In  this  category  indude  Social 
Securay  and  other  retirement  programs;  Ak)  to 
Famulus  with  Dependent  Chitoren  [AFIX]; 
Food  IStamps;  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSIl;iand  ModfcaM.  whKh  wouM  receive  a 
small  fxfclittonal  irtcrease. 

Thel  budget  resokitnn  indudes  an  Increase 
beyond  wttat  is  needed  to  keep  pace  with  In- 
flation! for  certain  high  priority  programs  whk^ 
Induda  Medtoakl  expansiorts  to  address  infant 
mortalty  and  the  health  needs  of  the  poor  ex- 
pandep  AIDS  preventnn  treatmerrt,  and  re- 
search programs;  and  health  care  for  ttw 
homeless;  chapter  1  compensatory  educatton; 
Pell  giants  and  other  need-t>ased  student  fi- 
narxa4  akj;  educatton  and  job  training  pro- 
grams aimed  at  nnproving  trade  and  competi- 
tiverwas;  the  Social  Servnes  Bkxk  Grant; 
ComntJiiity  Services  Block  Grant  programs; 
Head  Start,  chiW  welfare  services;  handi- 
capped education;  In-home  services  for  the  el- 
derly; homeless  assistance  programs  begun  in 
fiscal  year  1987;  arxJ  the  Wonwn,  Infants,  and 
ChiWren  [WIC]  Nutritton  Program. 

The  resolutkxi  keeps  ttw  sectkxi  202  toan 
program  for  construction  and  maintenarKe  of 
housiitg  for  ttw  ekierty  or  handk^apped;  contin- 
ues FMeral  assistance  to  Amtrak;  continues 
cunent  structure  for  mass  transit  programs,  in- 
cluding formula  grants  and  sectton  3  capital 
grants;  increases  funding  for  diskx»ted  work- 
ers; contains  full  furKJing  for  major  drug-law 
enforcement  programs  which  the  Presklent 
cut  by  $950  mllkm;  and,  rejects  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  program  terminations  for 
UDA(^  EDA,  Farmers  Home  rural  develop- 
ment ban  and  grant  programs,  ARC,  and  the 
Rental  Housing  Deveioprrwnt  Grant  Program. 
The  i^sokjtton  also  r^ected  the  PreskJent's 
proposals  to  termirwte  the  college  wort(  study, 
suppkinental  educatton  opportunity  grants, 
and  9ate  incentive  grants  programs,  whKh 
currertly  akl  ahnost  2  millkxi  students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Budget  Committee  has 
laborelj  dWgently  to  produce  a  budget  plan 
whtoh  addresses  the  Federal  defkat  in  a  re- 
sponst)le  and  balanced  manner.  White  many 
here  tt«y  find  fault  with  bits  arxj  pieces  of  this 
budget  resdutton,  I  believe  the  people  of 
West  Virginia— and  all  Americans — have  been 
sen^  ¥vell  by  ttw  committee's  ability  to 
achieM  defk^  reductkxi  while  avokJIng  exces- 
sive cuts  In  eitfwr  domestk:  or  defense  sperxl- 
Ing  and  by  taking  into  conskieratton  ttw  edu- 
catkx>  health,  and  social  priorities  of  this 
Natkxi  I  applaud  the  committee's  diligence 
and   support  the  fnjit  of  thek  effort  Thia 
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budget  res^kitton  is  a  good  starting  point  for 
fiscal  year  1988  funding  levels. 

Mr.  PtCI^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  ttw  budget  reeokition  reported  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee. 

The  comtnittee's  budget  Is  not  an  easy  orw 
to  support  The  nwasures  that  will  be  requked 
under  this  budget  wiH  not  be  pleasam  and  will 
not  tw  popular  with  many  of  my  constituents. 

But  reaRtjr  often  Is  unpleasant  and  this  com- 
mittee budget  certainly  faces  up  to  the  reali- 
ties of  our  fscal  situation. 

It  is  a  bOdget  that  recognizes  that  tfwre  Is 
no  free  lunch,  no  easy  answers,  rw  quick 
fixes.  ' 

It  Is  a  butlget  that  produces  meaningful  and 
lasting  defidt  reductions. 

^4o  doubt  every  Memtwr  of  this  House 
would  like  to  make  adjustments  In  this  resolu- 
tkm.  Persorwlly,  I  woukj  prefer  to  see  a 
budget  that  woukl  altow  our  spending  for  na- 
tional defeiise  to  at  least  keep  pace  with  Infla- 
tion. And,  <0  a  member  of  ttw  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  I  do  not  took  forward 
to  the  tasM  of  having  to  raise  $18  billton  in 
new  reverwie. 

But  reality  dwtates  ttwt  ttwse  changes 
cannot  tw  aiade  wittwut  breaking  our  commit- 
ment to  the  American  people  to  reduce  our 
tremendous  Federal  deficit 

Sorrw  may  daim  tfwt  we  can  accomplish 
the  same  amount  of  deficit  reductton  wittwut  a 
tax  Inaeas^.  Of  course,  ttiat  Is  true.  We  coukJ 
make  $18  bilKon  more  In  spending  cuts  but  it 
woukJ  reqtiire  erormous  sacrifices  'w\  ttw 
areas  of  education,  job  training,  sderKW  anA 
technotogy,  ctiild  nutrition,  health  care,  high- 
ways, envmonmental  protection,  and  federally 
funded  research. 

Mr.  Chaitman,  some  areas  of  ttw  country 
have  ttwivifig  ecorwmies  ar>d  perhaps  ttwy 
coukl  withatarxl  ttwse  sacrifices.  But  as  you 
well  know,  iin  ttw  Southwest  we  are  suffering 
a  severe  recesston.  My  State  of  Texas  des- 
perately needs  ttwse  Federal  funds  for  higtv 
ways,  for  e^kjcation,  for  research,  for  job  train- 
ing- 

Because  of  our  ecorwmk:  troubles  In  Texas, 
our  State  iwislature  is  twving  to  face  ttw  diffi- 
cult issue  qf  raising  taxes  in  order  to  maintam 
needed  sennces  and  it  is  only  right  that  we  do 
ttw  same  here  in  Washington. 

This  txid^t  may  tw  tough  medkarw  to  swal- 
tow,  but  I  tiMieve  If  s  the  right  prescription. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Ctwirman  I  rise 
today  in  stiong  support  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. As  elected  officials  we  stwre  a  moral  ot>- 
ligation  to  balance  our  nation's  budget  and 
reduce  our  overbearing  deficit.  However,  ttiis 
must  be  accomplistwd  In  a  rational,  ttwugtiful, 
arxt  eventiAnded  manner  and  not  ttwough  re- 
actionary. Knee-jerk  budget  cutting.  I  am 
deeply  tiTxjt)led  by  the  Reagan  adminisbv- 
tion's  attempt  to  cut  needed  social  programs, 
especially  for  estat>listwd  antidrug  programs. 

The  txjdget  resdution  protects  high  prtority 
programs  wtik:h  work  to  serve  the  needs  of 
our  most  vulneral>le  citizens:  chiMren,  ttw 
aged,  and  Qw  homeless.  It  adjusts  our  budg- 
etary prtoriies  to  enhance  tiade,  nwet  enwr- 
gerwy  needs,  and  promote  education. 

Also,  ttw  plan  establistws  our  Nation's  anti- 
drug program  as  a  priority  t>y  maintaining 
funding  for<  the  Drug  Atxjse  Education  Pro- 
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gram.  The  resdution  supports  funding  level  in- 
creases for  the  State  and  k)cal  narcotic  as- 
sistanoe  programs  whtoh  provkle  dreg  en- 
foroemem  activities.  Additional  increases  have 
also  been  targeted  for  dreg  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  rettabiWation  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Reagan  admtoistre- 
tion  proposes  to  reduce  the  cunent  fundkig  by 
50  percent  In  his  State  of  the  Unton  Address 
Presklent  Reagan  stated,  'Lef  s  redouble  our 
personal  efforte  to  provkle  for  every  chikj  a 
sate  and  drug-free  learrang  envrorMnent  If  the 
crusade  agakist  drugs  succeeds  with  our  chil- 
dren, we  wHI  defeat  that  scourge  all  over  the 
country." 

Contrary  to  Ite  diarge,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
ti«tion  has  shown  ttwt  is  does  not  intend  to 
honor  its  commitment  to  the  "Just  Say  No" 
national  crusade  against  drugs.  Instead,  ttw 
admkiistration  is  proposing  to  just  say  no  to 
critical  fundmg  by  needlessly  cutting  moneys 
for  antidnjg  programs  ttwt  ttw  Congress  has 
already  auttKxized. 

Presklent  Reagan's  budget  would  eKminate 
the  State  and  kx»l  narcotics  assistance  pro- 
grams, wh«h  provkle  $225  million  for  drug  en- 
forcenwnt  activities.  Also,  funds  for  drug 
atwse  education  programs  woukl  be  cut  from 
$200  milton  m  1987  to  $100  mllBon  in  1988. 
Overall,  ttw  administiation's  budget  proposes 
to  reduce  Federal  antidrug  programs  and  ac- 
tivities by  nearly  $975  millkxi. 

Last  year  ttw  Select  Committee  on  Narcotic 
Abuse  and  Control  published  its  1986  Annual 
Report  whkrfi  detailed  ttw  continuing  volence, 
crime,  and  human  suffering  thought  on  by  ex- 
panding dreg  abuse  and  trafficking.  I  strongly 
believe  ttwt  ttw  committee's  1986  findings  un- 
derscore the  need  for  funds  auttwrized  in  ttw 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Ad  of  1986,  whch  passed 
both  bodies  of  Congress  by  an  oven«helmir>g 
margin.  We  cannot  afford  to  renege  on  this 
commitment 

How  can  ttw  Reagan  administration,  in 
good  faith,  support  a  budget  ttwt  say  no  to 
drug  law  enforcement  prevention,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs.  Rather  than  cut- 
ting back,  we  stwukj  hdd  fast  to  our  antidrug 
fundmg  goals.  Tlwse  furvls  are  not  an  ex- 
pense, but  an  Investment  In  our  future  that  will 
pay  tremendous  divklends. 

I  issue  a  challenge  to  my  cdleagues  to  sup- 
port ttw  Democratk:  budget  proposal.  It  wHI 
work  not  only  to  reduce  our  deficit  tKit  is  re- 
sponsible erwugh  to  protect  much  needed 
programs  such  as  ttwse  concerning  drug 
atxise.  Our  ot)jective  shouto  tw  ttwt  of  a  drug- 
free  Amerfca.  I  strongly  believe  that  ttw  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  vrill  reflect  the  commit- 
ment of  ttw  Congress  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chakman,  on  behalf  of 
the  Congresskxwl  Black  Caucus  I  woukl  like 
to  address  ttw  contenta  of  our  fiscal  year 
1988  txjdget  alternative. 
Thx  CBC  Fiscal  Ykak  1988  Altdui  ativx 

BXTDGR 

With  the  psange  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
UiiKs,  the  policies  of  budget  negotiating  en- 
tered a  new  era.  Progressives  and  moderates 
forged  coalittons  focusing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  strategies  to  realign  national  prior- 
ities and  merge  domestic  and  international 
agendas. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  contin- 
ues to  cliallenge  the  fiacal  priorities  and 
programmatic  policies  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 


ministration. As  a  part  of  the  FY  '88  Budget 
debate.  Members  of  the  CBC.  for  the  sixth 
consecutive  year  have  come  together  to  fill 
the  void  in  developing  a  responsible  fiacal 
policy  wtilch  conforms  to  defldt  reduction 
goals.  nri>an  and  rural  interesta  tiave  Iwen 
addressed,  resolutions  of  diverse  constituent 
needa  and  iasues  unique  to  specific  geo- 
graptiic  reglona  were  structured  into  tills 
document  The  culmination  of  these  dlacus- 
sions  waa  the  creation  of  the  CBC  FY  '88 
Alternative  Budget. 

The  Iwaic  premium  of  the  Alternative  ia 
the  formation  of  a  fiscal  policy  that  will 
assure  a  decent  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  calls  for  leadership  and  a  sound 
monetary  policy  wliich  would  put  Ameri- 
cans to  work  In  meeting  our  enormous  clial- 
lenges  in  education,  health,  housing,  trans- 
portation, reindustrlallzation.  agriculture, 
put>lic  works,  research  and  development. 
The  centerpiece  of  ttiia  Budget  is  a  strong 
commitment  to  people,  specifically  our  chil- 
dren, and  their  education.  We  call  for  cre- 
ative innovations  in  the  marketplace  and 
throughout  govenmient.  The  FY  '88  Alter- 
native demands  the  Tn«T<miiTti  utilization  of 
human  resources  and  the  training  required 
to  achieve  these  goals.  It  supports  an  agri- 
cultural system  geared  to  delivering  the 
types  and  quantities  of  food  needed  to  atwl- 
ish  hunger  and  malnutrition  across  America 
and  ttu-oughout  the  world. 

The  CBC  Alternative  builds  on  imagina- 
tive government  leadership  and  forges 
strong  public  and  private  sector  partner- 
ships. It  pledges  the  necessary  resources  for 
a  strong  defense,  it  supports  a  reformed  wel- 
fare system,  and  It  makes  an  unprecedented 
commitment  to  the  homeless.  The  FY  '88 
CBS  Alternative  charts  a  new  course  for 
America. 

MAJOK  BCOHOMIC  ASSUMFTIOHS 

The  Congressional  Budket  Office  and  the 
Reagan  Administration  have  advanced  opti- 
mistic forecasts  of  economic  growth 
tlirough  FY  1990.  Nonetheless,  many  propo- 
nents of  the  FY  1988  Alternative  Budget 
have  expressed  concern  that  the  potential 
for  a  recession  in  the  out-years  has  not  t)een 
factored  Into  these  assumptions. 

Because,  however,  tiaseline  figures  reflect 
the  economic  forecasts  presented  by  the 
CBC.  the  FY  1988  Alternative  is  calculated 
against  those  projections  as  noted: 

1.  Real  GNP  growth  averages  approxi- 
mately 3.1  percent  a  year  between  1986  and 
1991.  Normal  GNP  growth  averages  In  the 
7.2  percent  range  per  year. 

2.  Inflation,  as  measured  by  the  GNP  de- 
flator, averages  4.2  percent  a  year. 

3.  The  three-month  Treasury  bill  rate  de- 
clines from  6.4  percent  In  1986  to  5.4  percent 
in  1991  or  from  3.1  percent  for  1.3  percent 
after  adjustment  for  Inflation. 

4.  Aggregate  forecasts  project: 

(a)  The  world  price  of  oU  will  remain  close 
to  (IS  per  barrel  tlirough  the  end  of  1988. 

(b)  The  exchange  rate  (as  measured  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  index)  will  con- 
tinue to  decline,  reselling  by  the  end  of  1988 
a  level  approximately  10  percent  l>elow  its 
level  at  the  end  of  1986. 

(c)  Food  prices  will  increase  to  4  percent 
throughout  the  forecast  period. 

5.  Unemployment  Rate  Exceptions— The 
CBC  Alternative  Budget  rejects  CBO  pro- 
jections for  a  slow  decline  In  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  a  6.0  percent  level  by  1991.  It 
adopU  instead  a  Hawkins-Humphrey  target 
In  compliance  with  the  "Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978"  of  a  level 
of  4  percent  unemployment  In  the  dvUian 
lalwr  force  through  FY  1990. 


Congressional  Budget  Office  reporta  that 
lost  revenues  and  Increased  outlays  from 
unemployment  yield  an  unemployment  defl- 
dt of  $40  billion  for  every  one  percent  of 
unemployment.  By  meeting  the  Altemattve 
Budget/Hawkins =Humptirey  target  of  4 
percent,  additional  revmues  and  outlay  re- 
ductions for  the  projected  ttiree  years  would 
yield:  $40  billion  in  the  first  year,  $80  liUllon 
the  second  year,  and  $130  billion  for  FY 
1999— figures  from  the  "Economic  Budget 
OuUook:  Fiacal  Year  1987—1991,  A  Report 
to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the 
Budget-Part  1:  Table  11-6,  p.  72. 

The  growth  forecast  by  CBO  for  the  next 
two  years  falls  witliln  the  range  of  2.0  per- 
cent to  3.5  percent  Forecasts,  however,  are 
subject  to  an  unusual  number  of  variables, 
notably: 

The  effects  on  the  economy  of  ttie  restric- 
tive shift  In  fiscal  policy  mandated  by  the 
Balanced  Budget  Act; 

The  economic  impact  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  passed  at  the  end  of  1986,  wlilch 
ctianges  the  composition  and  sources  of  fed- 
eral receipts  and  alters  economic  activity; 

The  actions  of  OPEC  oil  producers; 

The  future  course  of  the  dollar  and  the 
speed  with  wtilch  the  recent  decline  In  the 
value  of  the  dollar  will  work  to  Improve  ttie 
real  trade  balance; 

The  effects  of  relatively  tiigh  household 
and  business  debt,  whtob  could  cause  a 
sudden  retrenchment  of  vending. 

CORGEXSSIOHAL  BUCK  CAUCUS  IT  ISSI  BUBOXT 
HIGHLIGHTS 

Outlay  Total* 
[Numbers  stated  In  blUlonsl 
Defense— Function  050: 

Baseline M0.48 

President 298.26 

CBC 279.72 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  (CBC) 
proposal  provides  the  nation  with  a  secure 
national  defense  at  responsible  funding 
levels  and  without  sacrificing  personnel  Iwn- 
eflts  or  readiness. 

Defense  spending  miist  l>e  analyzed  In 
terms  of  DJS.  foreign  and  military  objec- 
tives, not  In  terms  of  percentages  of  real 
growth  or  other  statistical  measures.  The 
CBC  view  Is  that  If  tilgh  levels  of  spending 
are  necessary  to  ensure  national  security, 
then  suif  Ident  money  should  l)e  provided.  If 
they  are  not  necessary,  then  reductions 
should  l>e  made,  even  substantial  ones. 

Recent  concern  over  the  level  of  military 
spending  resulted  from  the  Reagan  deficits 
and  the  Gramm-Rudman  law.  In  the  CBC 
view,  however,  these  dimply  force  the  Con- 
gress to  do  for  budgetary  reasons  wtiat 
should  l>e  done  for  reasons  of  national  de- 
fense—craft a  defense  budget  that  provides 
for  a  strong  defense  posture  at  an  accepta- 
ble price.) 

The  CBC  proposal  rejects  the  tliree  fun- 
damental tenets  of  the  Reagan  military 
build-up: 

1.  The  development  of  nuclear  first-strike 
and  war-fighting  capabilities; 

2.  The  use  of  military  force  to  Impose  VA. 
views  on  Third  World  naticms;  and 

3.  The  preparation  of  re-flght  World  War 
n  In  Europe. 

Instead,  the  CBC  plan  is  directed  at  seven 
goals: 

1.  Reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war, 

2.  Incivasing  readiness  wtiile  cutting 
forces  committed  to  Ttilrd  World  Interven- 
tion; 

3.  Reducing  the  numlwr  of  troops  sta- 
tioned In  Europe  and  Asia. 
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CONG: 


oreriapptng  mnd  unneoet- 

B.  RafOnnlnc  the  procuianent  proceas  to 
radnoevMte; 
6.  FUDy  (undine  pfocnnui  for  military 

T.  btabUaiitaic  new  procnins  for  econom- 
ic eoBventan  and  military  Unde  waste  clean- 
up. 

BiOion* 
FT  19WI>udset  authority  (BA)...  $272.5 

FT  196S  budget  outlay $279.7 

The  FT  88  Outlay  level,  is  Just  oteoe  an 
OwBatfnne. 

WhUe  CBC  outlaya  are  $17.8  billioD  leas 
than  the  Reacan  plan,  theae  CBC  levels  for 
FT88  would  atm  be  more  than  double  the 
wmamt  9ppnprimt»d  in  FYM,  and  some  42 
peroent  above  the  FT  80  level  in  real  (infla- 
tion adjnated)  terms— more  than  4.3  percent 
ptr  war  over  and  above  inflation. 

Adoption  of  the  CBC  proposal  would 
result  In  three-year  budtet  period  savings  of 
$155.4  bmian  in  BA  and  $104.4  bilUon  in 
Outtays.  as  cmnpared  with  the  President's 
plan. 
intcmaHnnal  Affairs— Function  ISO: 

Basdlne 18.76 

President 16.61 

CBC 15.69 

Hie  CBC  budget  reobUgates  money  appro- 
priated to  fund  the  FT  1987  urgent  supple- 
mental request  for  southern  Africa  and  U.S. 
oonmitmenta  to  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks.  In  FT  1988  security  assistance 
is  troaen  for  out  years.  CBC  calls  for  an  in- 
crease In  VB.  oontrfimtions  in  FT  1988  to 
the  World  Bank  group,  particularly  to  meet 
out  commitments  to  the  eighth  IDA  replen- 
ishment and  the  Special  Facility  for  Africa. 
The  CBC  budget  also  sets  out  to  sustain 
funding  for  "base  rights"  countries  and 
countries  moving  toward  democracy  such  as 
Haiti  and  the  Philippines. 
General  Science  and  Technology- 
Function  250: 

Baadine 10.67 

President __. __..     11.17 

CBC 11.17 

The  Alternative  Budget  seeks  to  promote 
two  policy  objectives  through  the  function 
250  budget  requestK  First,  the  Budget  wiU 
develop  human  resources  directly  through 
increased  funding  for  science  and  engineer- 
ing education  and  indirectly  by  funding 
basic  reaeardi  which  wffl  in  the  future  con- 
tribute to  UjS.  economic  strength  and  which 
wfD  improve  the  human  conditlc»;  second, 
the  Budget  maintains  a  strong  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  conduct  of  dvlUan  and  mili- 
tary science. 
Energy— Functicm  270: 

BM^Hny „___.._»__„„....„.„„„.„.      5.42 

President 3!32 

CBC 5.43 

The  Alternative  budget  devotes  consider- 
aifle  resources  to  DOITs  efforts  to  promote 
energy  conservation  and  the  devdopment  of 
alternative  and  renewable  sources.  It  ai»ln 
significantly  reduces  the  Department's  em- 
phasis on  nuclear  programs,  and  redistrib- 
utes these  savings  to  other  vital  programs. 

The  FT  88  Altonattve  would  continue 
funding  of  the  Department's  Office  of  Mi- 
nority Economic  Impact  (MI).  Because  of 
the  CBCs  deep  commitment  to  expanding 
the  volume  of  energy  related  business  in  mi- 
nority cnmmnnlties  and  increasing  the  par- 
tldpatian  of  minorities  in  the  energy  indus- 
tries, we  fund  this  office  at  $5,000,000. 
Natural    Resources    and    Environ- 
ment—Function  300: 
Baseline 15.48 
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15.07 

15.48 

The  function  includes  those  programs 
whose  primary  purpose  is  to  develop, 
and  maintain  the  nation's  natural 
and  environment  Thus,  preserva- 
tion Airompaases  management  of  water  re- 
sources, enhancement  and  protection  of  en- 
vironiiental  quality,  development  and  maln- 
tenaixe  of  recreational  resources,  conserva- 
tion fractices  on  both  public  and  private 
lands]  and  management  of  the  public 
doma^ 

The!  Alternative  Budget  continues  to  sup- 
port guch  important  envirtmmental  protec- 
tion iftigrams  as  the  superfimd.  The  super- 
fund  aws  authorize  (9  billion  In  expendi- 
tures nrer  the  next  five  yean  for  controlling 
toxic  I  eleases.  Due  to  EPA's  deficient  record 
in  im]  ilementlng  this  program,  the  CBC  Al- 
temallve  Budget  recommends  an  active 
effort  in  monitoring  the  superfund  pro- 
gram.1 

Th«  Alternative  Budget  supports  the  pres- 
ervation of  America's  cultural  and  structur- 
al history  and  views  this  role  as  the  collec- 
tive rasponsibility  of  federal,  state  and  local 
govergments.  We  therefore  urge  continu- 
ation of  funding  for  these  programs. 
Agriculture— Function  350: 

Bgsellne 29.96 

Pnsident 24.89 

C^ 29.96 

We  tvcommend  budget  levels  necessary  to 
mslntfiln  current  services  in  aU  agricultural 
progrfms  under  Function  350  as  authorized 
in  tha  Food  and  Security  Act  of  1985.  Rec- 
ommefidatlona  for  budget  changes  reflect. 
the  need  for  financial  restraint  in  these  pro- 
grama  whose  costs  have  recently  skyrocket- 
ed, and  whose  benefits  have  disproportion- 
ately $one  to  large  corporate  farmers.  They 
also  reflect  our  desire  to  strengthen  federal 
financial  assistance  to  small  and  mid-sized 
farms^  to  Increase  loans  to  minority  small 
farmers  who  are  disproportionately  at  fi- 
nancial risk  today,  and  to  Increase  food  as- 
sistance and  nutrition  education  to  low- 
incom^  persons. 

The;  C:bC  Alternative  provides  $165  mil- 
lion 14  administrative  funds  for  the  Tempo- 
rary ftoergency  Food  Assistance  Program 
to  defray  storage  and  distribution  costs  of 
CCC  commodities  doruited  to  states  for  dis- 
tribution to  needy  persons  (the  $15  million 
above  FY  1987  levels  would  be  targeted  to 
localiljles  presently  not  receiving  federal 
oommixlitles,  with  priority  to  poor  rural 
areas][ 

Cfmuaerce    and    Housing    Credit- 
Function  370: 

Baseline 8.29 

ident 4.26 

9.63 

Alternative  calls  for  the  preservation 

ngthoilng  of  the  Small  Business 

ktion  with  a  $500  million  funding 

or  FT  1988.  Under  this  function  the 

rongly  supports  the   goals   of  the 

Bill,  HJl.   4.  This  bin  would  In- 

the  level  of  loans  for  rural  housing 

on  over  the  baseline.  In  addition,  it 

that    $608    million   be    aUocated 

housing  for  the   elderly   and  the 

ped.  enough  to  provide  12,000  new 

It  of  the  anticipated  effects  of  the 
tax  bill  on  low  and  moderate  income 
housing,  the  (7BC  will  provide  an  ad- 
ditionM  $500  million  to  aUow  for  establish- 
ment bi  an  office  within  HUD  and  provision 
of  a  llbe  of  credit  to  be  extended  for  low  and 
moderate  income  cooperative  housing 
projects. 
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Transport4ti(m— Function  400: 

BaseUde „ 28.75 

Preside  tit 27.08 

The  Altenuttlve  offers  over  the  projected 
three  year<,  an  additional  $2  billion  in  feder- 
al highway  programs,  $4  billion  to  mass 
transit,  $1  pillion  in  other  ground  transpor- 
tation and  l$2.S  billion  in  aviation  programs. 

Communitir  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment—Function 450: 

BaaeUn  t 6.78 

Preside  ot 5.20 

CBC 7.11 


The  CTBC  Budget  Alternative  proposes  in 
agreement  with  HJl.  4  that  CH^BOs  be  in- 
creased by{$285  million  above  the  baseline, 
that  UDA(^  be  increased  $66  million  above 
baseline,  and  that  HODAOs  be  Increased 
$47  million  above  liaseline.  In  addition,  the 
CBC  woujd  Incorporate  H.R.  558,  The 
Urgent  Re^ef  to  the  Homeless  Act,  into  the 
Budget,  providing  $500  million  in  additional 
f luidlng  to  Md  the  Homeless.  In  the  Alterna- 
tive during  FY  1989  and  FY  1990.  the  CBC 
would  proWde  and  additional  $300  million  to 
continue  aiding  this  economically  disadvan- 
taged groun. 

Education.  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services— Function 
500:      I 

Baselii)  e 32.64 

Preside  nt 28.47 

CBC 33.97 

Under  this  function  the  CSC  Alternative 
views  the  primary  purposes  of  Federal  pro- 
grams for  education,  training,  employment 
and  social  services  are  to: 

1.  Assist  parents,  states,  and  localities  in 
providing  education,  especially  for  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged,  low-income,  and 
handici4>Pfd  persons; 

2.  As^st  economically  disadvantaged  or 
dislocated  Workers  In  gaining  job  skills  and 
finding  pdrmanent,  unsubsidlzed  employ- 
ment opportunities; 

3.  Help  «nployer8  maintain  stable  and 
productivepelations;  and 

4.  Help  provide  social  services  for  needy 
children,  families,  the  elderly,  and  other 
groups.       ' 

The  Caucus  has  placed  the  education  of 
the  Black  Child  as  Its  top  priority  for  this 
year.  This  strategy  calls  for  Federal,  state, 
and  local  itsotut:es  to  be  targeted  to: 

1.  Provid^  appropriate  training  of  adminis- 
trators to  meet  the  needs  of  Black  youth; 

2.  Facilitate  the  sharing  of  experiences 
and  exami:les  of  exemplary  models  of  effec- 
tive administrative  leadership  that  have  im- 
pacted Blaf  k  children;  and 

3.  Eqult^for  those  parties  Involved  with 
educating  Black  youth. 

4.  To  address  the  Issue  of  improving  our 
competitive  stance  and  maintaining  and  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  Caucus  supports  the  passage  of 
H.R.  90,  the  Education  and  Training  for 
American  Competitiveness  Act  of  1987. 

The  C3C  Alternative  commits  adequate 
resources  to  fund  these  initiatives  to  provide 
monies  for  training  and  employment  to 
workers  who  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  international  trade  imbalance. 

The  CBC  views  drug  abuse  education  as  a 
focal  element  in  combatting  this  national 
epidemic.  Funding  for  national  drug  abuse 
education  efforts  was  a  cornerstone  of  last 
year's  omnibus  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  in 
which  Congress  authorized  a  program  of 
grants  to  States  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  I  landatory  drug  abuse  education 


programs  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  local-based  community  preven- 
tion efforts.  The  CBC  Alternative  supports 
theae  projects  as  well  ss  grants  aimed  at 
combatting  college  and  university  student 

drug  abuse.  

Health— Function  550: 

Baseline 44.11 

President 40.84 

CBC  ..„ - 44.11 

The  health  care  agenda  of  the  CBC  Is 
crafted  to  ensure  that  aU  Americans  receive 
adeqtiate  health  care,  regardless  of  their 
ability  to  pay  for  these  services.  The  CBC 
believes  that  the  federal  government  has 
special  responsibUity  to  address  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  the  poor,  minorities  and  other 
underserved  groups  who  face  particular  dif- 
ficulty obtaining  adequate  health  care.  The 
CBC  rejects  the  notion  that  this  nation  lias 
liuulequate  resources  to  finance  high  quality 
and  accessible  health  care  for  aU.  There- 
fore, the  CBC  Budget  Alternative  focuses  on 
five  major  objectives: 

T.iiTiit.tng  Health  Care  Costs  for  the  Elder- 
ly. 

Expanding  Access  to  the  Health  Care  for 
the  Uninsured  and  Underiiunired. 

Improving  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Services. 

Enhancing  the  Supply  of  Minority  Health 
ProfessioiuUs. 

Targeting  Federal  Health  Research  Fund- 
ing on  Minority  Health  Problems. 
Medicare— Fui>ction  570: 

Baseline 83.14 

President 78.03 

C3C _ - 110.14 

The  Alternative  Budget  endorses  the  Cat- 
astrophic Health  Care  insurance  plan— pro- 
posed in  H.R.  65.  It  provides  unlimited  hos- 
pital stays;  comprehensive  long-term  care. 
eye,  hearing,  and  dental  services;  prescrip- 
tion drugs  and  full  payment  for  physician 
care.  The  program  would  reorganize  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  through  eligible  orga- 
nizations that  would  contract  with  Medicare 
to  service  a  comprehensive  package  of  bene- 
fits. The  program  cost  would  be  approxi- 
mately $27  billion  and  would  be  funded  in 
part  by  an  additional  $50  per  month  premi- 
um which  would  generate  $20  billion  annu- 
ally In  revenue.  This  premium  would  replace 
those  for  Medigiu?  insurance  and  combined 
with  the  existing  Pari  B  premium  would  not 
be  allowed  to  exceed  10%  of  the  benefi- 
ciary's income.  Additionally  funding  would 
be  derived  from  an  extension  of  the  1.45% 
Medicare  payroll  tax  to  all  earned  income 
producing  an  annual  $7  billion.  The  Alter- 
native will  supporf  the  continued  funding  of 
existing  Medicare  services  at  baseline  levels. 
Income  Security— Function  600: 

Baseline 131.41 

President 127.20 

CBC - 133.77 

The  FT  1988  Alternative  Budget  reflects 
the  belief  that  the  Federal  govermnent  has 
the  responsibility  to  assiu^  a  reasonable 
income  and  a  nutritious  diet  for  all  poor 
Americans,  especially  families  with  children, 
the  elderly  and  disabled,  and  the  working 
poor— who,  notwithstanding  employment— 
cannot  fully  provide  for  themselves.  Addi- 
tionally, we  believe  that  the  government 
has  a  responsibility  to  assist  the  poor  in  se- 
curing affordable  and  safe  housing. 

The  Centerpiece  of  this  strategy  is  a  com- 
prehensive reform  of  the  nation's  welfare 
system  funded  by  the  CBC  Alternative  by 
an  additional  $6  billion  over  baseline  serv- 
ices. 


The  Alternative  Budget  reJecU  the  Ad- 
ministration's anti-poor,  anti-famHy.  and 
anti-child  budgetary  policiea. 

1.  Increaaes  the  budget  by  $400  million  per 
year  for  three  years  to  improve  AFDC  bene- 
fits for  mothers  with  children. 

2.  Reduces  long-term  welfare  dependency 
by  use  of  special  project  grants  designed  to 
encourage  mothers  to  delay  subsequent 
pregnancies  and  provide  traiiUng  and  skills 
development.  Increase  outlays  by  $500  mil- 
lion per  year  for  three  years  to  support 
training  and  slUlls  development  programs. 

3.  Increases  outlays  by  $500  million  per 
year  for  three  years  to  provide  income  sup- 
port to  all  unemployed  parents  with  chil- 
dren by  mandating  the  implementation  of 
the  AFDC-UP  program  in  all  states. 

4.  Coordinate  food  stamp  and  AFDC  asset 
rules  by: 

(a)  increasing  the  AFDC  resource  limit 
from  $1,000  to  $2,500  for  non-elderly  and 
non-disabled; 

(b)  raising  the  automobile  fair  market 
value  exemption  from  $1,500  to  $5,500:  and 

(c)  continuation  of  the  owner  occupied 
home  exemption. 

5.  Apply  a  $75  disregard  of  Social  Security 
and  Unemployment  compensation  benefits 
in  the  determination  of  AFDC  and  food 
stamp  benefits  stamps. 

Social  Security— Function  650: 

Baseline 220.98 

President 220.83 

CBC 220.98 

Function  650  includes  those  programs 
that  contribute  to  the  income  security  of  re- 
tired and  disabled  Americans  through  the 
Social  Security  program.  The  Social  Securi- 
ty program  finances  cash  payments  to  per- 
sons aged  65  and  over  under  the  Old-Aged 
and  Survivors  Insurance  (OA8I)  trust  fund 
and  for  disabled  persons  65  and  under, 
thro«igh  the  Disability  Insurance  (DI)  trust 
fund.  The  Social  Security  program  is  au- 
thorized under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  FY  1988  Altenuttlve  budget,  supports 
current  legislative  provisions  taking  social 
security  programs  off-budget  and  provides 
for  higher  benefit  payments.  The  Alterna- 
tive budget  assiunes  the  full  amount  re- 
quired to  pay  current  law  social  security 
benefits,  as  estimated  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

Veterans    Benefits    and    Services- 
Function  700: 

Baseline 27.40 

President 26.73 

CBC — 27.40 

The  purpose  of  this  function  is  provision 
of  services  and  compensation  to  veterans 
and  their  survivors,  including  Income  securi- 
ty benefits  compensation  for  earnings  lost 
due  to  service  related  disabilities,  hospital 
service  and  medical  care  benefits  for  service 
related  physical  and  psychological  disabil- 
ities, and  for  general  medical  services  for 
those  veterans  who  cannot  afford  medical 
care.  The  CBC  Alternative  provides  for 
maximum  financial  assistance  to  veterans 
for  education.  Job  training,  rehabilitation 
and  adjustment  to  and  veterans  function  in 
civilian  life.  Other  benefits  Include  pro- 
grams for  guaranteed  housing  loans,  life  in- 
svu-ance,  and  burial  benefits. 
Administration  of  Justice— Function 
750: 

BaseUne ».ll 

President « 9.20 

CBC 8.85 

The  FY  1988  Alternative  proposes  $79.85 
billion  under  this  function  and  rejects  Ad- 
ministration proposals  to  cut  funding  for 


drug  enforcement.  The  Alternative  also  re- 
Jecta  the  Administration  request  to  elimi- 
nate the  Legal  Servioes  Corporation  and  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion program. 

This  function  includes  those  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  litigative  and  Judicial  ac- 
tivities in  federal  law  enforcement,  indod- 
Ing  enforcement  of  federal  dvil  and  crimi- 
nal laws,  and  the  interdlctimi  of  narcotics 
and  enforcement  of  narcotics  laws  and  en- 
forcement of  dvil  rights.  In  addition,  this 
function  provides  for  funding  of  the  Judid- 
ary  and  the  federal  penal  system  induding 
rehabilitation  and  incarceration  of  criminal 
offenders. 
General  Government— Function  800: 

Baseline 6.87 

President ._ 7.74 

CBC 8J7 

General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance- 
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cBc  rr  i«ss  ALnaHATtva  imxatr  aavnnn 
ntoPOSSLS 

The  Alternative  Budget  contemplates  in- 
creases in  revenues  to  reduce  the  (tefidt  and 
to  flxumce  expenditures  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  aU  Americans.  A  significant 
part  of  the  new  revenues  will  be  dedicated 
to  financing  catastrophic  health  care  provi- 
sions under  Medicare.  These  new  revenues 
are: 

Premiums  of  $50  per  month  per  insured 
(the  total  premium  for  catastrophic  care 
and  Part  B  will  not  be  allowed  to  exceed 
10%  of  the  insured's  income)— $20  billion; 

Extension  of  the  Medicare  Payroll  Tax  to 
all  earned  income— $7  billicm. 
General  Revenue* 

Revenues  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  to  fund 
essential  additions  for  the  budget  will  total 
$975.60  billion.  These  revenues  shaU  be 
raised  by  means  that  impad  least  on  those 
with  limited  Income.  One  of  the  major  tri- 
umphs of  the  tax  reform  act  of  1986  was 
that  it  removed  the  poor  from  the  Income 
tax  rolls.  It  is  the  posiUon  of  the  Caucus 
that  this  philosophy  should  continue  to 
guide  Congress  in  any  effort  to  raise  reve- 
nues. Other  revenues  designed  to  reduce  the 
defidt  will  Include  major  commitments  of 
optional  taxes  to  bring  CBC  Altonatlves 
on-line  with  its  stated  defidt  reduction 
goals. 
Defidt: 
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tiM  SiBBto  aad  BauM  OonuatttMS  on  tlM  Budcet— 
ItaiMaMe  llirtnii  Outlook:  TImoI  Tmis  1M7- 
IMl"  Fart  I-T»bii  n-C  That  loit  ratemiei  mod  In- 


I  outlkya  from  I 

It  of  t4t  bOUMi  doUan  (or  everr  ana 

HawUna  tanaU  tha  CBC  kLTtBMKTm  aa- 
auoMa  tar  ttaa  poipeaaa  of  budsK  daiiate.  a  reduo- 
tloii  tD  IMI  iiaipteymt  lavaia  of  .a«%.  yiekUnc 
H  HOtan  in  defldt  redocttana  orer 
r  prolactad  levaiB. 

Mf .  HAWKINS.  Mr.  CRrinnwi,  I  ris8  today  in 
support  of  tt«  HouM  Budget  Committee's 
budget  raeokition  for  flecai  yeer  196&  I  am 
parttoUMy  piened  that  Ihe  resdulion  recog- 
nbM  ttw  oantnlly  of  education  and  Job  train- 
ing pragwna  in  aniiancing  our  compeMivu 
naaa,  atfiandbig  opportunity,  and  laying  the 
graundwoik  tor  ttaMe,  eoortomic  growth. 

I  am  ooncemedi  however,  that  we  have  not 
Iwan  able  to  overcome  the  iniidtom  laclics  of 
■w  iteagan  acanawTCBon  wracn  roroe  me 
Congreeato  dwoee  among  programs  of  equal 
merit  rather  then  alowing  us  to  address  Amer- 
ica's needs  oomprehenaively. 

The  acfeniniatiation  argues  that  Government 
does  too  much  and  that  we  cant  afford  it  I 
tMleve  Government  iant  doing  erwugh  in  key 
I  and  that  we  cant  afford  this  neglect 
can  IM  no  argument  for  instance, 
tlie  lelBtioiiifiip  between  hunger  and 
poor  pertonnanoe  in  school  and  other  antiso- 
cial behavior.  We  need  to  expand  the 
Women's  Mants  and  Children's  Program 
(W1C]  wliich  cunently  serves  only  3.2  million 
people  or  less  Ihm  haH  of  those  eligible. 

Simlarty.  report  after  report  convincingly 
proves  ttw  effectivenees  of  ttw  Ctiapter  1  Pro- 
gram, Compensatory  Education  for  Disadvan- 
taged CNMrea  Yet.  whie  the  number  of  poor 
school-aged  chidrBn  has  increesed  by  2  mil- 
Ion  since  1879,  ttie  number  receiving  com- 
pensatory education  has  faton  dramatically,  in 
1964,  550,000  fewer  chMren  were  sen/ed  by 
ttte  program  ttwn  in  1979.  Can  anybody  seri- 
ously doubt  that  sodely  pays  a  heavy  price  in 
poor  educational  achievement  underemploy- 
ment welfare,  and  the  costs  of  providing 
oltwr  social  programs. 

In  ttte  iob  training  area,  tttere  is  universal 
recognition  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Job 
Cotpe  Program.  Yet  at  a  time  when  youth  un- 
employment has  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tione— 18.1  percent  of  all  tennagers  and  37.6 
percent  of  black  youth  are  (obless— we  have 
not  expanded  youth  employment  programs 
ttwt  offer  gainful  employment  meaningful  iob 
training,  and  work  eoiperience  to  economicaUy 
dtedvanlaged  youth. 

These  programs  do  not  meet  the  need  be- 
cause ttw  Preaider*  hes  forced  us  to  accept 
his  ground  nies  of  reduced  taxes  and  a  level 
of  deftonae  apendbig  that  is  stiN  too  high. 
When  added  to  the  interest  on  the  debt  so 
much  of  the  budget  ia  off  imits  that  the  reduc- 
tiona  on  whtoh  the  President  insists  and  whwh 
miaguidedhr  enacted  legislation  Nke  Gramm- 
Rudman  mandatea  muat  come  at  the  expense 
of  worthy  programa.  This  year  educatton  pro- 
grama  have  emerged  from  tiie  process  rela- 
tivaly  unscathed.  Maxt  year,  we  may  not  be  so 
lucky. 

The  aokjtton.  however,  is  not  to  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul  The  Nalton  is  not  wen  served  if  we 


expenditures  for  tiridge  construction 
community  development  housing, 
foreign  akl  to  fund  educatton  and  )ob 
Rather,  the  artswer  ie  to  change  the 
ihich  underlie  our  dett>erations 
arxi  kgree  to  address  aM  of  Amenca's  needs 
and  jrecognize  the  Interrelattonsfiip  between 


TI||b  year  the  Educatton  and  l.abor  Commit- 
tee ■  respondtog  to  several  high  priorities  in- 
dudaig  reauttiorizing  elementary  and  second- 
ary i^ograms,  providing  a  trade^elated  educa- 
tion initiative  and  an  expanded  dWocated 
worker  program  to  enhance  our  competitive- 
ness and  welfare  reform. 

Uffortunately,  addreaaing  these  needs  in  a 
responsible  way  costs  money.  More  unfortu- 
nate, however,  is  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
tturt  ive  will  be  able  to  fund  them  adequately 
becapse  we,  in  the  Congress,  have  agreed  to 
"by  artifKiaJ  constraints  and  an 
not  of  our  own  making, 
regard  I  want  to  ackrKMvledge  the 
of  ttie  Speaker,  Jim  Wright,  in 
forc^lly  making  the  case  for  addittonal  reve- 
nues and  for  fighting  so  aggressively  to  create 
a  new  agenda  with  new  priorities. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  House  Budget  Committee,  par- 
tKulffly  Chairman  Bux  Gray  in  constructing  a 
budget  resolution  in  such  diffkxjit  circum- 
stanoes. 

Firially,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
catn^  and  l.abor,  I  want  to  ttiank  Pat  Wh.- 
uAMi  for  his  excellent  work  representing  our 
interests  in  support  of  investments  in  educa- 
tton 4rKl  ottier  initiatives. 

I  h^  that  this  statement  explains  both  why 
I  woukJ  have  preferred  to  see  a  different 
budg^  resdutton  from  ttie  one  the  committee 
repotted  and  wtiy  I  will  energetically  support 
ttiisgne. 

W^  BROWN  of  Calfomia.  Mr.  Chainnan,  we 
are  Consktoring  today  an  Important  piece  of 
tegislrtton.  It  establishes  no  law,  nor  does  it 
appropriate  any  money;  yet  It  has  great  impact 
on  every  Federal  agency,  every  Federal  pro- 
granx  every  Federal  redptent  It  Is  legislation 
whidt  establishes  Federal  fiscal  priorities,  and 
thus  Federal  policies.  It  Is  legislation  whtoh 
outlines  the  guidelines  for  committee  arxl  con- 
gressional actton.  It  Is  legislatton  aimed  at  re- 
ducirig  ttie  defKit,  thus  improving  our  balance 
of  trade  and  overall  economy.  In  short  it  is 
ttie  Federal  Government's  fiscal  blueprint  I 
am,  of  course,  referring  to  ttie  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  resdutton. 

Wliat  type  of  blueprint  has  emerged  from 
ttie  House  Budget  Committee?  As  with  any 
leglsBrtton  of  this  magnitude,  it  is  not  perfect— 
at  lefist  not  from  my  perspective.  Nonethe- 
less, it  is  a  sound  tiiueprint  wtitch  can  lay  a 
solkl  foundatton  for  future  legislation.  There 
are  ipariy,  of  course,  wtw  will  argue  that  the 
economic  assumpttons  used  In  ttie  budget  are 
Illusory,  and  therefore  all  Its  figures  are  mean- 
ingless. Yet  it  is  not  exacting  figures  or  arbi- 
tranr  defkat  targets  whtoh  are  important  No.  It 
Is  that  overall,  ttie  trend  of  rising  deftoits  has 
been  reversed;  ttiat  there  Is  a  meaningful  and 
steaify  reductton  In  our  annual  deficits. 

I  «ouM  prefer,  of  course,  that  ttie  budget 
resollitton's  economk:  assumpttons,  wtuch  can 
substantially  alter  budget  projections,  were 
mors  realistic.  I  believe  we  owe  ttie  American 


peopto  a  forthright  and  honest  budget  presen- 
tation. HcMrever.  we  cannot  compare  apples 
and  oranges.  By  using  ttie  Prestoenf  s  Offtee 
of  ManagOment  and  Budget's  own  economk: 
asaumpMoha.  we  can  compare  the  House 
committecrs  proposal  and  the  Prestoenfs 
budget  on{  an  equal  footing.  Not  only  Is  it  pos- 
stole  to  cdmpare  the  dmering  budget  priorities, 
but  also  ttte  resultant  budget  savings  and  rev- 
enue increases.  It  soon  becomes  apparent 
that  ttie  House  Budget  Committee's  proposal 
compares jfavorably  on  nearty  every  level. 

The  Budget  Committee's  proposal  cuts  the 
defkat  byi$38.2  blHton  in  fiwcai  year  1988, 
achieving  j  more  deftoit  reduction  than  the 
$36.1  bHi^  in  the  Presklenfs  budget  These 
are  real  and  permanent  savings,  and  do  not 
depend  en  ilkjsory  1-year  savings  such  as 
asset  salos  or  on  accounting  gimmtokry,  as 
does  the  ^esxlenf  s  budget  The  $38.2  billton 
in  permariBnt  deftoit  reduction  in  the  oommK- 
tee  plan  is  nearly  twwe  as  large  as  the  perma- 
nem  defkat  reduction  of  $19.8  bilKon  in  the 
Presktonrs  budget 

Ttiese  reductions  wouto  more  ttian  meet  ttie 
Gramm-Rikdman  deftoit  target  for  fiscal  year 
1988  by  (Producing  a  defnit  of  $107.6  bHlton, 
slightly  leas  than  the  Prestoent's  $107.8  billion 
figure.  And  by  requiring  that  the  cuts  be  equal- 
ly dntribi^  between  defense  and  nonde- 
fense  programs,  it  remains  consistent  with  the 
Gramm-R^man  deftoit  reduction  legislation. 

A  few  dtohards  will  argue  that  our  national 
security  v4ll  be  severely  undermined  if  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  defense  buikjup  does  not  con- 
tinue unabated.  But  let's  took  beyond  the  rtiet- 
orto  to  tt^  facts.  In  1980,  Ronakj  Reagan 
campaigned,  in  part  on  a  pledge  to  Increase 
defense  spending.  After  Prestoent  Reagan 
took  offKe,  he  embarked— with  the  support  of 
ttie  American  publk:  and  Congress — on  ttie 
largest  peacetime  defense  buiklup  in  history. 
Annual  defense  funding  is  now  roughly  doutito 
its  fiscal  year  1980  level.  Poll  after  poll  indi- 
cates ttiat  ttie  majority  of  the  American  put>lto 
is  comforiabto  with  ttie  amount  of  money 
spent  on  defense. 

Congress,  too,  wouM  like  a  fuH  accounting 
of  wtiat  we  have  gotten  for  our  money.  Surely, 
our  investments  stiouto  have  yietoed  results. 
Improving  our  national  security  and  prospects 
for  a  more  peaceful  worid.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee In  no  way  suggests  ttiat  we  return  to 
our  former  d^ense  spending  levels.  Indeed, 
actual  fiscal  year  1988  defense  outlays  wouM 
be  $2.1  billton  at>ove  ttie  fiscal  year  1987 
level.  Ttie  committee  merely  calls  for  reducing 
defense  outtays  by  $8.75  bilKon  betow  the 
amount  that  wouto  be  needed  to  keep  up  with 
inflation.  The  committee  assumes  that  these 
adjustments  wraukl  t>e  made  proporttonately  in 
all  areas  in  order  to  avoto  undue  or  unfair  re- 
ductions in  any  one  or  two  areas.  Ttiis  wouto 
lead  to  a  t>alanced  defense  program  wittito 
ttie  constr^nts  of  the  budget  resolution  totals. 

Ttie  bui^get  resototion  also  attempts  to  bal- 
ance ourj  nondefense  needs.  The  House 
Budget  Committee's  proposal  attempts  to  pro- 
tect high  prtority  programs  serving  chiklren, 
sentor  citizens,  the  homeless,  ttie  IN,  the 
needy  and  others  of  our  most  vulneratito  citi- 
zens. It  also  places  a  high  priority  on  efforts  to 
enhance  trade,  promote  education,  and  meet 
emergency  health  and  ottier  needs.  And  it  is 


here  that  our  visions  dKwrge,  not  because  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
but  because  I  believe  we  shouW  make  a 
stronger  commibnent  to  ttiese  programs. 

In  1966,  our  trade  deftoit  reached  an  appall- 
ing $170  billton.  It  is  strikingly  apparent  that 
the  Waaez-faire  trade  poltoy  of  ttie  Reagan 
administration  has  been  myopto.  To  continue 
this  poltoy  guarantees  record  future  trade  defi- 
cit records,  snd  a  reduced  standard  of  living. 
We  cannot  continue  to  merely  talk  trade.  We 
must  prepare  for  trade.  We  must  prepare  our 
youth  for  a  more  technotogtoal  and  competi- 
tive wortd  environment;  prepare  our  wortiers 
for  an  ever-changing  workplace;  and  prepare 
our  industries  to  compete  aggressively  with 
our  allies  both  domestically  and  international- 
ly. This  cannot  be  done  without  a  coordinated 
job  tiwiing,  education,  and,  yes,  even  re- 
search policy. 

Strictiy  speakkig,  ttie  secret  to  competitive- 
ness is  not  all  that  secret  We  must  provtoe  a 
deairabto,  high  quality,  consistent  cost-com- 
petitive product  to  the  appropriate  market- 
place. Ttiis  requires  a  whole  chain  of  events, 
beginning  witti  proper  education  of  our  work 
force  to  provtoe  a  skilled  labor  force;  continu- 
ing with  support  for  basic  science  and  re- 
aearch  to  pnNtoe  ttie  foundation  for  our  tech- 
nology; and  induding  investments  In  applied 
sdenoe,  innovation,  and  technology  devetop- 
ment  But  just  as  Important  it  requires  tech- 
notogy  transfer  to  ensure  that  ttiese  kleas  and 
technologies  are  transferred  Into  product  de- 
vetopmont  to  provtoe  a  continuous  supply  of 
new  and  deairabto  products  and  servtoes. 

In  ttie  most  general  sense,  I  believe  ttiat  our 
inability  to  understand  the  relattonshto  of 
these  factors  witti  ttie  rest  of  our  society  has 
caused  us  to  neglect  some  of  the  very  corner- 
stones of  our  competitiveness.  This  is  one  of 
ttie  root  causes  of  our  current  prot>lem,  and  If 
we  are  to  avoto  similar  breakdowns  in  ttie 
future,  we  are  going  to  have  to  spend  more 
time,  and  pertiaps  more  money.  Only  when  all 
of  ttie  Nnks  of  ttiis  vital  ctiain  are  nurtured  and 
l«apt  strong  will  we  t>e  competitive.  Ttiis 
shouM  be  our  basto  goal,  and  shoukj  be  ttie 
premise  upon  whtoh  a  coherent  broad  based 
arto  tong-term  national  tiade  blueprint  is  de- 
veloped. 

Ttte  blueprint  must  begin  with  a  sti-ong  na- 
tional commitment  to  education,  particularly 
science  and  math  education.  Both  ttie  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  are  now  supporting  irv 
creases  in  science  and  math  education.  Yet 
wtiito  ttte  Prestoent  recommended  a  heatthy 
increase  for  math  and  science  educatton 
witt*i  the  National  Science  Foundation,  bring- 
ing it  up  to  $115  milHon,  this  funding,  wtien 
compared  in  constant  dollars,  amounts  to  only 
half  as  much  for  math  and  science  education 
during  the  Sputnk  years  of  ttie  late  1950's. 

However,  education  sttouto  not  be  reserved 
only  for  the  Nation's  young.  If  we  are  to  main- 
tato  a  flextoto  work  force,  ttien  we  must  place 
a  higher  emphasis  on  worlcer  retraining.  As  we 
continue  to  shift  away  from  low-technok)gy  in- 
dustries, such  as  steel,  it  will  become  increas- 
ingly vital  to  retrato  dtoplaced  workers.  White 
ttiis  budget  is  an  improvement  over  ttie  past 
Congress  continues  to  fight  the  administration 
on  efforts  to  boost  such  programs,  and  more 
effort  is  needed  to  devetop  alternatives  for 
dtoplaoed  workers. 


Nor  have  we  placed  appropriate  emphasis 
on  our  civilian  resoarch  tovestmenta.  White  ttie 
defense  related  portion  of  our  total  research 
and  devetopment  spending  between  the  mU- 
1960's  tttrough  1960  was  between  49  and  54 
percent  ttiis  year,  ttie  Preatoent's  budget  re- 
quest set  astoe  ctose  to  75  percem  of  our  re- 
search dollars  to  defense-related  research.  I 
find  ttiis  exbamely  dteconcerting,  since  it  is 
frequentty  difftoutt  to  transfer  defense-related 
technotogy  to  ttie  civilian  sector.  Tttere  is  littte 
evktence  to  suggest  that  defense-retated  re- 
search and  devetopment  contributes  to  civilian 
economto  growth.  Further,  ttiis  exti«me  em- 
phasis on  defense-related  research  is  resuK- 
ing  in  a  brain-drato  from  important  dvifian 
sector  projects. 

Education,  job  baining,  and  research  are 
the  foundations  of  an  innovative  and  creative 
society.  They  are  ttie  cornerstones  of  our  past 
success;  ttiey  are  ttie  cornerstones  of  our 
economto  cornpetitors'  success.  Unfortunately, 
ttie  results  of  such  investments  are  rarely  im- 
mediately tangtote.  Indeed,  tttey  often  takes 
decades  to  mature.  But  without  such  invest- 
ments, I  guarantee  ttiat  our  competitiveness 
will  continue  to  erode  and  our  very  standard 
of  livtog  placed  in  jeopardy.  Yes,  we  must 
reduce  our  deftoits,  but  as  any  enti^preneur 
can  tell  you:  wittiout  investtnents,  you  can 
expect  no  retums. 

Ttie  Budget  Committee's  proposal  may  not 
go  as  far  as  I  wouto  Kke,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Throughout  ttie  remainder  of 
this  sesston  arto  beyond,  we  shall  have  oppor- 
tunities to  strengttten  our  fiscal  and  competi- 
tiveness blueprints.  As  we  do  so,  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  bear  in  mind  ttie  importance 
of  botti  short-term  and  tong-term  solutions  to 
ttiis  prot)tem.  For  Improving  our  competitive- 
ness is  the  key  to  Improving  our  budget  and 
bwte  deftoits,  and  strengttiening  our  overall 
economy  not  only  in  ttie  days,  but  the  years 
and  decades  to  come. 

Before  I  ctose,  I  wouto  like  to  commend  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  [CBC]  In  its  con- 
tinuing effort  to  formulate  an  alternative  pro- 
posal. As  it  has  in  the  past  ttie  CBC  budget 
attempts  to  establish  a  fiscal  poltoy  which  will 
ensure  a  decent  quality  of  Ife  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Ttte  centerpiece  of  ttiis  budget  is  a 
stitxtg  commitment  to  peopte,  particularly  our 
chitoren  and  ttieir  education.  The  members  of 
the  Black  Caucus  shouM  tie  proud  of  ttieir 
persistem  endeavors  on  tiehalf  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  wHI,  of  course,  support  the  caucus 
budget  but  failing  ttiat  must  turn  my  attention 
on  whettier  or  not  to  support  ttte  Budget  Com- 
mittee's proposal. 

The  Budget  Committee  chairman  and  his 
colleagues  have  also  worited  tong  and  hard  to 
balance  our  fiscal  prtorities.  I  cannot  maintain 
ttiat  this  budget  is  tiie  perfect  budget  t>ut  It  is 
better  ttian  ttte  F>restoenfs  veraton  or  no 
budget  at  all.  And  ttiough  I  wouto  have  pre- 
ferred a  stronger  Investment  in  some  vital 
areas,  I  will.  In  ttie  end,  support  this  budget  I 
recommend  that  my  cdteagues  do  the  same. 
Ttiar^you. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

We  have  had  a  lengthy  general 
debate  about  the  budget.  Today  we 
have  heard  from  our  friends  on  the 


Republican  side  of  the  aisle  a  lot  of 
complaints  about  the  amount  of  pitfier 
and  procedures.  I  can  tmderstand  and 
I  hear  what  they  are  aajrlng;  however, 
the  real  issue  that  we  must  decide  to- 
morrow by  voting,  not  by  rhetoric  ia 
where  do  we  stand  with  regard  to 
choices  for  reducing  the  deficit? 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  several  plans.  There  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  and  I  hope  those  who  have 
said  they  are  disturbed  by  the  defense 
numbers  and  other  numbers,  if  they 
believe  that  the  President's  plan  has  a 
better  choice,  they  will  vote  for  it. 

We  will  also  have  the  Dannemeyer 
substitute,  as  well  as  the  Congreasion- 
al  Black  Caucus  and  the  House  Budget 
Committee. 

D  1740 

All  of  them  represent  a  set  of 
choices,  and  I  think  what  really  is  very 
clear  is,  since  we  do  not  have  a  budget 
representing  the  leadership  of  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  legislature,  we 
have  to  assume  that  the  President's 
budget  represents  their  party. 

Thus,  the  choice  that  we  have  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease dramatically  foreign  aid  while 
cutting  student  aid.  or  will  we  dramati- 
cally increase  Pentagon  aid  whUe  cut- 
ting farm  aid. 

What  we  have  said  in  the  House 
Budget  Coimnittee  is  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  balance  in  those  reductions, 
and  that  education  is  a  priority,  that 
health  care  is  a  priority,  and  that 
there  should  l>e  spending  reductions 
on  the  domestic  side  of  $9  billion,  and 
spending  reductions  on  the  Pentagon 
side  of  the  same  amount. 

That  is  why  this  budget  has  more 
real  permanent,  true  deficit  reduction 
than  any  other  that  has  l>eai  pro- 
posed. It  has  over  $2  billion  more  in 
the  first  year  than  the  President's, 
and  when  you  take  out  the  President's 
one-time  asset  sales.  It  actually  has 
twice  as  much  savings. 

It  also  has  less  revenues  than  the 
President's.  We  have  heard  a  lot  about 
the  Democrats  taxing  and  q^ending. 
Well.  I  have  not  heard  too  many  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  talk  about  the 
taxes  in  the  President's  budget,  but  he 
has  22.4  billion  dollars'  worth  of  reve- 
nues, whereas  we  have  a  half  a  billion 
dollars  less  of  revenues. 

I  think  that  the  choice  is  dear.  We 
have,  I  Itelieve.  a  budget  that  repre- 
sents a  consensus.  It  is  Italanced.  it  is 
fair,  and  it  is  equitable. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  are  opposed  to  our  budget.  I 
am  not  surprised  because  they  did  not 
participate  in  the  marking  up  of  the 
budget,  even  though  they  were  asked 
to  amend  and  to  vote.  But  what  I  am 
surprised  at  hearing  is  that  some  are 
suggesting  that  tomorrow  on  all  votes 
there  will  be  a  "no"  vote. 
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WtSL,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can poDulatkn  amt  us  here  to  do  that. 
I  urge  aU  my  ooUeagueB  to  vote.  Vote 
tot  aomethtng  that  represents  your 
viewpoint  or  oomes  closest  to  It.  To 
vote  "no"  on  all  o(  the  biidgetary  pro- 
posals is  an  abdication  of  our  legisla- 
tive responsibility  and  is  the  moral 
equivalent  of  legislattvely  saying. 
"Stop  the  WOTld,  I  want  to  get  off." 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  can 
do  that.  I  h<H>e  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aide  will  vote.  They 
wfll  be  able  to  vote  on  several  choices, 
several  plans,  and  I  urge  them  to  do 
so. 

lyir.  BILBRAY.  I*.  Chainnan,  today  before 
us  ws  laos  the  dMouK  task  of  detarminina  the 
lihMprinI  for  Gownnment  mmmlim  lor  ttie  up- 
coming year.  And  franldy,  the  choice  we  must 
maliewN  leave  us  bedsaan  a  rodt  and  a  hard 


TbedsficN  must  come  down  and  as  difficult 
as  this  is.  it  pales  in  comparison  to  the  conse- 
quences of  inaction.  In  the  pest  5  years,  the 
UnHsd  States  has  gone  from  tieing  the  great- 
est credNor  nation  in  Itie  wortd  to  the  greatest 
debtor  nation  on  Esrth.  This  is  especially 
aisnning  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
has  not  been  s  debtor  nstion  since 
Mwl. 

The  U.S.  Government  now  spends  roughly 
30  percent  more  money  than  it  talces  in.  It 
tooii  39  rveaidonts  snd  200  yesrs  to  accumu- 
Isls  s  debt  of  $1  tiiloa  But  since  1981.  the 
nalonsi  debt  has  more  than  doubled.  Interest 
paymenls  alone  have  tripled  to  a  total  of  $140 
bOton  a  year,  and  now  are  Vne  third  largest 
segment  of  our  budget,  ranldng  only  below 
Sodsl  Security  snd  dsfeiwe  expendKures.  We 
increasingly  pay  ttis  debt  to  foreign  Investors 
in  Tokyo^  Hamburg.  Geneva  and  Riyadh  wtK> 
have  been  beiing  us  out  by  buying  Federal 
sacuriies.  Worse  sM,  the  truth  is  our  econo- 
my would  suffer  withdrawal  symptoms  should 
tt«eee  foraign  investors  become  unwilling  to 
commit  more  money  to  tite  economy. 

Let  us  face  facts,  Mr.  Chairman.  Should  we 
not  act  today,  our  Nstion  would  be  forced  to 
txxrow  Increasing  amounts  of  money  year 
sttar  year  just  to  pay  ttw  Interest  on  the  na- 
tionsl  debt  Tbe  already  shrinidng  pool  of 
money  avaisble  to  the  private  sector— morwy 
that  would  be  spent  in  growthoriented  activi- 
ttes,  indudkig  home  buying— would  face  an  in- 
creasingiy  crowded  loen  msrttet  The  fact  is 
that  if  we  cowsr  from  making  the  necessary 
dHltouK  decisions,  ttw  tremendous  trade  imbal- 
ance our  Nalton  now  endures  wouM  worsen 
at  a  cost  of  ttKwssrtds  of  American  iobs.  The 
danger  of  the  deficit  is  real  Shrinking  away 
from  our  rssponsfeHliss  would  compound  the 
burden  imposed  on  future  generations,  and 
wM  force  future  administratkxw  to  drastically 
hike  ttw  Government's  tsx  tske  out  of  the 
income  our  chiklren  srtd  grsndchikiren  can 
produce  in  order  to  provMe  public  goods  and 
services  at  levels  comparabto  to  today  as  well 
as  mealing  the  costs  of  debt  service. 

These  sre  the  herd  facts.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
WMe  tbey  are  not  pleasant,  honesty  dictates 
that  we  tsN  ttw  Amertoan  peopto  what  our 
choiceaare. 

Congress,  recognizing  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  an  unchecked  deficit,  has  made 


ttw  t^ugh  ctwices  to  ctose  ttw  defkrit  hemor- 
rtwga  Congress  has  cut  domestic  spendkig 
by  $3^  billon  since  1961.  and  has  further  cut 
ttw  administration's  budget  requests  by  more 
than  125  bHNon  during  that  same  period. 

we  must  choose  twtween  the  ed- 
ition's budget  or  ttw  House  Budget 
>'s  budget  We  must  choose  wheth- 
er w«i  continue  a  re8ponsit)te  aixl  honest  ap- 
proach to  deftoit  reduction,  or  wtwther  we  turn 
our  bick  on  our  word  to  ttw  American  people 
and  li  y  a  smokescreen  of  dout>ietalk  to  cover 
our  tricks. 

The  PresMent  has  sakl  he  opposed  tax  in- 
creases, but  his  own  fiscal  year  1988  budget 
calls  for  $23  tiillion  in  new  taxes.  They  are 
called  user  fees,  asset  sales,  increased  re- 
ceipta  revenue  enhancements  and  offsetting 
colle($k>rw.  But  no  matter  wtwt  you  call  ttwm, 
they  are  just  a  crafty  use  of  semantics  wtuch 
obsciire  wtwt  is  being  proposed  by  ttw  admin- 
istratis raise  taxes  by  S23  bNlton. 

Ttw  House  Budget  Committee  proposes  a 
smaller  increase  in  taxes  than  the  administra- 
tion proposes,  and  has  ttw  decency  to  be 
horw^  with  ttw  American  people  in  talking 
about' it 

The  administiation's  fiscal  year  1968  budget 
inciu(te  only  $19.8  bilUon  in  permarwnt  defk^it 
reducaon  measures  wtiich  are  mostly 
actmiod  mainly  through  domestic  spending 
cuts.  Atxxjt  half  of  that  amount  in  deficit  re- 
ductiifi  under  ttw  administration  proposal 
wouki  come  from  ttw  sale  of  physKal  and  fi- 
nancial assets.  But  in  all  honesty  Mr.  Chair- 
nwn,  asset  sales  produce  only  orw-time  sav- 
ings wtvch  are  foltowed  by  increased  costs  in 
ttw  fvture  due  to  ttw  loss  of  income  ttwt 
these  assets  would  othenvise  produce. 

In  contrast  ttw  resolution  reported  by  ttw 
Budg^  Committee  contains  $36.2  t>illkxi  in  per- 
marwfit  defkat  reductions,  inchxjing  $17.5  bil- 
Hon  Hi  spending  cuts.  Unlike  ttw  administration 
propobal,  defntt  reductions  are  not  obtained 
ttvou^h  an  accounting  sleight-of-tiand  but  are 
reactwd  by  a  equally-twianced  reduction  of 
domestic  and  military  spending. 

The  administration  budget  would  cut  fiscal 
year  1988  dorrwstic  outtays  by  $22.5  bilton 
twkiw  the  level  ttwt  the  Congressk>rwl  Budget 
Offkw  estimates  would  tw  rwcessary  to  main- 
tain ajnent  levels,  and  proposes  to  eliminate 
at  leapt  45  programs,  including  EPA  construc- 
tion grants,  college  work  study,  urtwn  devei- 
opment  actwn  grarrts,  and  ttw  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  Mednare  would  be  cut  by  $5.1 
billon  for  ttie  next  fiscal  year,  and  by  $20.8 
billwn  over  the  next  3  years.  Education,  ttairv 
ing  and  social  servkws  wouM  be  cut  by  $5.45 
t)illk>n  over  vvtwt  woukt  be  needed  to  rrwintain 
current  levels.  These  cuts  wouM,  for  ttw  rrwst 
part  rtot  go  toward  deficit  reduction  but  rattwr 
tw  used  to  firwnce  an  $18  billkxi  increase  in 
defense  outtays.  And,  I  wouM  remind  ttw 
speaHer,  this  is  on  top  of  spending  $1 .4  trillion 
on  defense  over  ttw  past  6  years. 

The  Budget  Committee  resdutwn  vrauld 
also  tnake  deep  cuts  in  domestic  sperxjing. 
Under  this  plan,  $2.5  bilton  woukj  be  cut  from 
errtittSment  programs.  Mednare  wouki  be  re- 
duces by  $1.5  bilKon  and  S1.0  billk}n  wouki  be 
cut  ffom  agrkxiKure.  Total  domestic  outtays 
woukl  be  cut  by  a  total  of  $8.75  bilHon.  What 
is  sigriifttant  is  ttwt  this  amount  is  matched  by 
an  eoial  $8.75  bilton  cut  in  defense. 
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Mr.  Ctw  rnwn.  It  is  only  fair  ttiat  defense 
contribute  to  the  process  of  deficit  reduction. 
By  fiscal  {rear  1991,  if  ttw  administiation's 
budget  re<|uests  vrare  to  be  erwcted,  the 
United  Sta^  woukJ  be  spendbig  more  on  de- 
fense than  in  any  year  since  Wodd  War  II,  in- 
ckjding  the  peak  spending  years  of  ttw 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  While  equally  nwt- 
ching  domaelic  apendkig  and  military  spend- 
ing cuts,  ttw  Budget  Committee  resokjtion  will 
still  provMe  for  mJHtary  fundkig  at  levels  signifi- 
cantty  higtwr  ttwn  nonrwl  peacetime  spendkig 
levels.  If  the  fiscal  year  1988  House  budget 
resolution  tvere  to  pass,  ttw  $288.7  billton  it 
provkies  Uk  defense  woukt  represent  an  aver- 
age annual  real  growth  of  4.2  percent  in  de- 
fense budget  since  fiscal  year  1960,  well 
above  ttw  3  percent  real  growth  target  set  t>y 
NATO  in  1977. 

Even  wifi  the  reductions  slated  under  the 
Budget  Committee  Resokjtion,  ttw  fiscal  year 
1986  defense  appropriations  target  of  $288.7 
tMUion  is  only  ttwee-tenttw  of  1  percent  betow 
this  year's  icwel. 

While  I  Support  equal  domestic  and  military 
sperxling  cuts,  I  must  express  my  concern 
ttwt  neittwr  proposal  wHI  meet  ttw  defkat-re- 
duction  targets  mandated  under  Qramm- 
Rudman.  However,  given  the  prospect  of  ttw 
corwequences  of  inaction  I  must  support 
equal  and  balanced  cuts. 

Mr.  Ctwifman,  h4evadans  like  to  kx>k  at  the 
bottom  lin^.  On  ttiis  question,  the  bottom  line 
is  whether  vve  support  a  large  tax  increase  or 
a  lesser  tax  increase.  Given  ttw  chokw  tw- 
tween ttwse  two  evils,  I  must  support  ttw 
Budget  Committee  resolution. 

The  CBAmBAAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairmi^i,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoRRison  of  Connecticut)  having  as- 
sumed trie  chair,  Mr.  Natcher,  Chair- 
man of  tihe  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  concur- 
rent rescyution  (H.  Con. 'Res.  93)  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  19i8.  1989.  and  1990,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  ^ne  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  Hou^  of  the  following  title,  in 
which  tt^  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

HJt.  1783.  An  act  to  make  techinical  cor- 
rections in  certain  defense-related  laws. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1193.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  to  extend  the  date  for 


submlttins  the  report  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Dairy  Policy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  conctirrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  626.  An  act  to  protilblt  the  Imposition 
of  an  entrance  fee  at  the  Statue  of  LItwrty 
National  Monument,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
l>ers  may  have  3  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marics  on  House  Resolution  139,  the 
rule  ma-king  In  order  consideration  of 
the  budget  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Pro- 
grams. I  ask  that  we  keep  in  mind  the 
necessity  to  keep  in  place  and 
strengthen  long-term  solutions  to  our 
Nation's  problems  as  we  consider  fund- 
ing the  programs  that  are  critical  to 
the  physical  and  econmnlc  health  of 
oiu:  communities. 

Needless  to  say,  the  CDBO  and 
UDAO  programs  are  both  critical  to 
the  physical  and  economic  health  of 
our  communities,  and  thus,  the 
Nation.  Yet  the  administration  in  its 
fiscal  1988  budget,  proposes  a  funding 
level  of  $2,625  billion  for  CDBG- 
wliich  is  12.5  percent  less  than  the 
fiscal  1986  amount  and  the  lowest 
fimding  level  for  the  program  since 
1976— and  termination  of  the  UDAG 
program  is  proposed  amid  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  program's  substantial  suc- 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  Yorit.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  within  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlcs  and  include  ex- 
traneous material  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  98. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  CDBG 
AND  UDAG  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  MFUME  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
came  into  Congress.  I  was  and  remain 
committed  to  the  reordering  of  the 
priorities  of  America.  I  am  standfast  in 
that  we  cannot  and  must  not  make 
less  of  a  priority  of  our  domestic 
needs. 

Just  1  month  ago.  I  listened  and  par- 
ticipated during  the  hearings,  markup, 
and  floor  debate  when  we  considered 
legislation  to  aid  the  homeless.  There 
were  so  many  eloquent  comments, 
heartfelt  statements,  and  so  much 
energy  exerted  to  aid  In  the  expedi- 
tious passage  of  the  legislation  and  ev- 
eryone that  supported  this  initiative 
did  so  with  the  realization  that  emer- 
gency assistance  for  the  homeless  is 
only  a  temporary  band-aid.  The  time  is 
now  to  focus  on  those  issues  that  can 
help  people  before  they  become  home- 
less, those  programs  that  develop  and 
revitalize  our  communities. 

Today,  as  we  begin  to  consider  the 
various  budget  plans  for  this  Nation; 
as  we  begin  to  determine  the  priorities 
of  America.  I  ask  that  we  not  ignore 
the  needs  of  our  communities  and 
fund  adequately  the  Commimlty  De- 
velopment   Action    Grant    and    the 


Both  of  these  programs  provide  as- 
sistance for  locally  determined  physi- 
cal, economic,  and  commimlty  develop- 
ment activities  targeted  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  and  dis- 
tressed neighborhoods.  It  is  important 
that  they  lx>th  be  fimded  at  least  at 
the  current  level  of  services.  However, 
the  administration,  in  its  proposal,  has 
deserted  the  commitment  the  Con- 
gress has  made  to  assisting  these  u-eas 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  national 
economic  growth. 

The  Democratic  budget  plan,  I  am 
proud  to  say.  rejects  the  President's 
proposal  to  reduce  the  CDBG  and  to 
terminate  the  UDAO.  The  plan  as- 
smnes  that  virtually  all  community 
and  regional  development  programs 
imder  function  450  of  the  budget 
would  be  funded  at  1987  levels  in 
budget  authority. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  inuior- 
tance  of  these  programs  and  while  I 
remain  of  the  mindset  that  the  pro- 
grams need  increased  funding,  I  accept 
and  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Democratic  budget  plan 
where  these  programs  are  concerned. 

In  fiscal  1985.  entitlement  cities 
spent  22  percent  of  their  CDBG  re- 
sources for  public  worlEs  projects. 
Housing-related  activities  alworbed  36 
percent,  with  single-family  housing  re- 
habilitation accounting  for  half  that 
amount.  Economic  development  activi- 
ties, such  as  loans  and  grants  to  busi- 
nesses and  related  infrastructure  sup- 
port, claimed  11  percent  of  the  cities' 
funds. 

States  awarded  nearly  46  percent  of 
their  awards  for  public  works  projects, 
15  percent  for  other  economic  develop- 
ment activities,  and  about  24  percent 
were  housing-related.  The  CDBG 
award  has  t>een  one  of  the  mainstays 
for  Baltimore  as  well  as  many  other 
cities  and  many  States. 

The  UDAG  program  provides  the  fi- 
nancial incentives  necessary  to  encour- 
age private  businesses  to  imdertake 
major  commercial,  industrial,  and 
neighborhood  development  projects  in 


economically  distressed  communities. 
Each  UDAG  dollar  is  credited  with  le- 
veraging more  than  six  times  as  many 
private  dollars.  The  UDAG  program 
has  assisted  nearly  2.600  development 
projects  in  more  than  1.100  cities  since 
1978.  Nationwide.  $4.1  billion  hi 
UDAG  resources  is  credited  with  gen- 
erating nearly  540,000  permanent  new 
Jobs,  111.000  retahied  Jobs,  and  450,000 
construction  Jobs.  The  program  is  fur- 
ther credited  with  generating  more 
than  105,000  units  of  rehabilitated  or 
newly  constructed  housing— 40  percent 
of  which  has  been  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income persons— suid  more  than 
$600  million  annually  in  local  tax  reve- 
nues. How  can  such  a  program  be  con- 
sidered for  termination  by  this  admin- 
istration? 

The  reduction  or  termination  of 
these  programs  would  amoimt  to  a  sig- 
nificant loss  in  our  battle  to  provide 
stable  environments  so  as  to  avoid 
homelessness  and  other  distraught  sit- 
uations. Quite  frankly,  when  we  reach 
the  point  of  having  to  pass  emergoKry 
legislation  instead,  we  are  at  the  point 
of  being  too  late  because  we  are  then 
only  addressing  the  symptom. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  within  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material,  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  obJectl<XL 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Stkat- 
toh]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  today  in  ttw  House  to  commend  our 
country's  ISxaries  for  ttw  outslandng  servkw 
they  provkJe  our  people  and  our  society.  Ttw 
is  National  Library  Week— an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  all  of  us  to  reacquaint  ourselves  with 
ttw  valuable  resources  of  our  libraries.  I  know 
I  depend  on  ttwm. 

From  an  educational  standpoint,  Nbrarles 
are  an  unparalleled  source  of  information  for 
students  of  all  ages.  Maps  and  magazines, 
cassettes  and  nwcrofKtw.  and,  of  course, 
books  on  every  subiact  provkle  research  ma- 
terial for  college  papers,  audn  lessons  for 
high  school  language  classes,  and  primers  for 
elementary  students  fust  learning  to  read.  Li- 
braries are  an  invakjable  part  of  our  educa- 
tional system. 

But  libraries  are  not  only  a  vital  educational 
tool,  they  are  also  a  terrifk:  source  of  enter- 
tainment For  me,  reading  is  an  active  pleas- 
ure and  great  source  of  satisfaction.  Anyone 
with  a  willing  imagkwtion  can  find  stories  of 
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NATIONAL  UBRART  WEEK 

The  SFBAKXR  pro  tenipore.  Under 
a  prevfcNH  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tteman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ownrs]  is 
reeogniaedjof' 60  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  YoA.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  special  ordet  is  to  oele- 
brate  National  Lihrary  Week.  Each 
year.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  period  set 
aside  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
NatkMi  to  the  importance  of  our  librar- 
ies. Our  llbraites  are  an  important 
component  of  the  total  overall  educa- 
tional effort  of  the  Nation. 

One  week  of  course  is  not  enough  to 
call  attoatlon  to  it.  but  symbolically  It 
is  important  that  we  take  time  out  and 
consider  the  fact  that  in  our  very  onn- 
plez  society,  as  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation and  the  amount  of  knowledge 
being  genomted  increases  so  very  np- 
idly,  there  is  a  need  for  a  group  of  pro- 
fessionals to  protect  us  from  this  on- 
dau^t  of  information  and  to  prevent 
the  infonnatiaD  world  and  the  vast 
generation  of  information  from  over- 
whdmlngus. 

These  professionals  are  librarians. 
and  the  institutions  that  they  are  in 
charge  of  are  libraries.  Whether  they 
are  libraries  for  the  entire  public,  li- 
braries for  educational  institutions, 
school  libraries,  college  libraries,  uni- 
Tersifty  libraries,  research  libraries, 
special  libraries,  all  of  these  have  one 
thing  In  common— they  have  a  group 
of  prof essionals  who  are  there  for  the 
purpose  of  pNvmtlng  us  from  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  enormous  amount 
of  information  being  generated. 
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They  are  there  to  guide  us  through 
the  maae.  They  are  there  to  bring 
order  out  of  what  could  be  a  chaos 
which  would  be  of  no  use  to  anyone. 

Each  year  the  President  acknowl- 
edges National  library  Week,  and  I 
would  like  to  begin  by  sUting  a  part  of 
the  President's  letter,  a  very  signifi- 
cant part  I  am  quoting  from  the 
President's  letter 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  said  tbat  knowledge 
)>  cS  two  klndB.  We  know  a  nibjeot  ouraelves 
or  we  know  where  we  can  And  taiformation 
on  tt.  Humanity  oonttnuM  to  make  dramatic 
■tildea  in  expandtng  the  fronttm  of  knowl- 
edge. No  atngte  Individual  can  hope  to 
master  alL  librarlM  make  available  to  us 
the  knowledge  we  seek  or  guide  us  in  the 
pomlt  of  that  knowledge. 

Mr.  %)eaker,  I  will  mter  in  the 
Rmobd  at  this  pohit  the  entire  letter 
of  the  President  in  this  regard. 


letter  referred  to  follows: 

Thk  Whir  Hoosi, 

Wa»htn0ton. 

:oiiAL  liiaaABT  Wsxk,  April  5-11. 1987 

pleased  to  extend  warmest  greetings 
e  American  Ubrary  Association  for  the 
annual  observance  of  National  Library 

lerlca's  libraries  are  one  of  the  essential 
of  our  modem  society  because  they 
enodurage  literacy,  imowledge  and  a  better 
undftstandlng  of  the  world— «nd.  of  course, 
because  they  serve  as  a  depository  of  Ameri- 
ca's Mch  and  diverse  cultural  heritage.  It  is 
indc|Mi  appropriate  that  each  year  we  reoog- 
nlxejAmerlca's  libraries  and  the  outstanding 
individuals  who  make  them  work  so  well. 

Di.  Samuel  Johnson  said.  "Knowledge  is 
to  two  kinds.  We  know  a  subject  ourselves, 
or  lie  know  where  we  can  find  information 
upog  It."  Humanity  continues  to  make  dra- 
matle  strides  in  expanding  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge.  Although  no  single  individual 
can  hope  to  master  all.  libraries  saake  avail- 
able to  us  the  knowledge  we  seek  or  to  guide 
us  ia  pursuit  ot  it.  The  wealth  of  services 
our  libraries  provide  to  our  communities 
makfcs  It  possible  to  reflect  upon  our  past  so 
thaq  we  may  be  better  prepared  for  all  that 
lead, 
celebration  Is  but  another  reminder 
much  we  rely  on  our  libraries.  I  urge 
lerlcans  to  "take  time  to  read"  and  to 
visit  to  your  local  Ubrary  during  this 
week  and  throughout  the  year. 

ROMALD  RSAOAN. 

Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
polDt  out  that  this  particular  National 
Library  Week  in  the  year  of  1987  has  a 
spegial  significance  in  that  the  Librari- 
an gf  Congress  has  recently  indicated 
that  he  will  be  resigning.  The  Ubrari- 
an  pf  Congress  is  a  very  Important 
person  in  the  constellation  of  libraries 
and  library  services  and  library  sys- 
tems for  the  entire  country.  The  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  does  not  only 
serve  Congress,  but  has  a  network  of 
services  that  extends  throughout  the 
en^«  Nation. 

Idbst  people  do  not  realize  it,  but  the 
Libsary  of  Congress  is  in  charge  of  all 
services  such  as  reading  to  the  blind, 
services  that  are  extended  to  the 
smallest  public  libraries  In  the  small- 
est ^ural  communities.  Beginning  at 
the  Library  of  Congress  are  our  braille 
boo  'A  They  originate  there  and  are 
rou  ed  throughout  the  country.  That 
is  oi  dy  one  service  that  the  Library  of 
Con  press  provides  that  few  people 
kno  V  about.  There  are  many  others. 

AiQong  those  others  are  the  provi- 
sioi  of  library  cards,  the  cards  we  find 
in  t  le  library  catalogs  which  are  often 
profided  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Cer^inly  the  assignment  of  subhead- 
ings and  the  classifications  and  a 
nuBiber  of  other  things  are  done  by 
the  "Library  of  Congress,  and  the  net- 
work that  provides  for  the  distribution 
originated  with  the  Library  of 


Librarian  of  Congress  is  a 
who  occupies  a  very  special 
pla<^  in  the  total,  overall  system  of  li- 
brary services  for  our  Nation. 


April  8.  1987 
Speaker,  wHl 


April  8, 1987 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr. 
the  geni  leman  jrield? 

Mr.  pWENS  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyomiqg  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  srlelding  and 
commend  him  and  associate  myself 
with  hia  commemorative  special  order. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
other  Members  of  the  House  to  a  fact 
that  ought  to  be  recognized  and  cele- 
brated throughout  this  Congress.  That 
is,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OwsHsli  who  has  taken  this  special 
order  is^  If  my  understanding  is  cor- 
rect, the  only  librarian  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  in  the  long  history  of  the 
Congres^.  This  Congress  has  lasted 
now  200  years.  I  suppose  we  ought  to 
be  somewhat  surprised  that  we  have 
not  had  a  librarian  before  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  but  I  cannot 
think  oi  anyone  better  qualified  to  be 
the  fln^  librarian  in  the  Congress 
than  the  gentleman,  and  I  commend 
him  for  that  and  I  thank  him  for 
yielding! 

Mr.  OJWENS  of  New  Yprk.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  technlcaUy  I 
may  be  {the  first  librarian  to  serve  in 
the  Conjpess,  however  the  spirit  of  11- 
brarlan^p  has  been  here  for  a  long 
time,  starting  with  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  Insfeted  that  the  body  needed  a  li- 
brary, i^d  later  on  when  the  library 
was  destroyed  offered  his  own  library 
to  restore  the  library  of  Congress.  But 
I  thank  the  gmtleman  for  his  re- 
marlu. 

The  present  librarian  of  Congress, 
as  I  said,  has  resigned.  I  would  like  to 
state  that  the  selection  of  a  new  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  is  no  small  matter. 
We  shoilld  all  be  concerned  with  it. 

In  that  respect,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  whif  h  will  deal  wlUi  part  of  that 
process.  {Heretofore,  Librarians  of  Con- 
gress h4ve  been  selected  without  any 
qualifications  being  required.  This 
does  noii  mean  we  have  had  Librarians 
of  Congress  who  did  not  perform  ad- 
mirably. In  fact,  most  of  them  have. 
Some  of  them  have  been  librarians 
and  some  have  not  been  librarians. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering,  HJl. 
683,  wHlch  has  already  been  intro- 
duced, i^  offered  In  the  spirit  of  the 
complexity  of  our  modem  society.  We 
cannot  nave  a  situation  any  longer 
where  liibrarians  of  Congress  do  not 
have  the  firm  foundation  in  library- 
ship  an4  are  parts  of  the  professional 
library  ^orld.  The  complexities  are 
such  and  the  systems  that  span  our 
country,  and  Indeed  the  international 
systems  j  of  information,  and  the  li- 
brary services  are  so  great,  to  any 
longer  Allow  the  process  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Librarian  of  Congress 
to  go  forward  without  having  some 
quallfici|tions  cannot  continue.  We 
have  qilalificatians  for  the  Surgeon 


General,  and  we  have  qualifications 
for  the  Solicitor  General  which  relate 
to  the  Job  they  are  going  to  perform. 
For  that  reason.  I  have  offered  legisla- 
tion which  merely  requires  that  we 
follow  the  same  pattern  established 
for  qualifications  in  the  selection  of  a 
Solicitor  General  and  the  Surgeon 
General  We  are  asking  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  from  here  on  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  along  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Librari- 
an of  Congress  shall  be  appointed 
from  among  individuals  who  have  spe- 
cialized training  or  significant  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  library  and  infor- 
mation science.  This  is  the  only  addi- 
tion to  the  law.  We  think  it  is  a  rea- 
sonable request  at  this  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  connection  with  that,  I  have  sent 
a  letter  to  my  colleagues  requesting 
that  they  coq>onsor  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  read  that  letter  because  I 
think  it  explains  the  reason  for  this 
request  at  this  time. 

Dear  Collkagxte:  As  the  search  for  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  retiring  Librarian  of  Congress 
Daniel  Boorstin  gears  up  over  the  next  sev- 
eral months,  we  are  likely  to  hear  consider- 
able debate  about  the  intellectual  caliber 
and  credentials  of  the  passible  candidates. 
Even  the  political  beliefs  and  affiliations  of 
the  contendins  candidates  are  likely  to 
cmne  under  scrutiny.  Unfortunately,  what 
we  may  not  hear  amid  all  of  this  debate  is 
whether  or  not  the  candidates  have  any 
training  and  experience  which  qualifies 
them  to  oversee  and  expand  the  only  feder- 
al entity  which  might  be  called  a  national  U- 
brary.  Of  even  greater  importance  is  the 
question  of  which  candidate  can  best  serve 
as  a  "Great  Communicator"  for  culture  and 
information  systems. 

Unlike  other  positions,  such  as  the  Sur- 
geon General  and  the  Solicitor  General,  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  is  not  required  to 
have  any  specialized  experience  or  expertise 
under  current  statutes.  The  Surgeon  Gener- 
al must  "have  specialized  training  or  signifi- 
cant experience  in  public  health  programs". 
And  the  Solicitor  General  must  be  "learned 
in  the  law". 

The  relatively  recent  tradition  of  selecting 
an  outstanding  "man  or  woman  of  letters" 
as  Librarian  of  Congress  is  a  good  one  inas- 
much as  it  recognizes  the  great  significance 
of  the  institution  in  American  life.  But  it 
fails  to  recognize  that  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  much  more  than  a  symbol— it  is  the 
key  component  of  a  national  Information 
network.  The  institution's  importance  de- 
mands that  it  be  headed  by  a  professional  li- 
brarian—an Individual  whose  expertise  en- 
ables them  to  understand  the  present  scope 
and  breadth  of  the  institutions  activities. 
Such  a  professional  librarian  would  be  im- 
mersed in  the  National  and  world  informa- 
tion community  to  a  degree  great  enough  to 
inspire  visions  of  the  kind  of  national  li- 
brary and  information  systems  our  country 
needs  as  we  move  into  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  lay  aside  our  con- 
ventional thinking  about  libraries  and  li- 
brarians and  understand  that  there  are  pro- 
fessional librarians  who  are  master  adminis- 
trators running  "systems"  of  libraries  with 
mult-mlllion  dollar  budgets  and  thousands 
of   employees.   There   are   a   considerable 


number  of  librarians  with  doctorate  degrees 
who  have  written  numerous  books  and  arti- 
cles. What  we  need  Is  a  "Librarian  of  Let- 
ters" whose  primary  function  is  to  serve  as  a 
"Great  Communicator"  for  national  culture 
and  information. 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  should  be  a 
major  source  of  advice  on  culture  and  inf or- 
matloo  Issues  for  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  The  Librarian  of  Congress  should 
be  a  voice  which  seeks  to  coordinate  and 
unify  federal  information  agencies  and  fed- 
eral Information  activities.  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  concerned  about  the  present 
fragmentation  of  federal  Information  activi- 
ties. There  is  presently  no  central  policy  co- 
ordination to  my^""'"*  the  effectiveness  of 
the  following  large  and  complex  cultural 
and  Inf  omutlon  entities: 
National  Technical  Information  Service 
Defense  Technical  Information  Center 
Smithsonian  Institution 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
National  Archives 
National  Ubrary  of  Medicine 
Government  Printing  Office 
Numerous  Executive  Branch  Libraries 
The  only  single  position  within  the  feder- 
al government  with  the  status  and  scope 
which  gives  it  the  potential  capability  of 
constructively  coordinating  this  array  of  in- 
stitutions is  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  The 
person  chosen  to  serve  as  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  should  be  a  man  or  woman  trained 
to  preside  over  such  a  grouping. 

Without  an  updated  approach  to  our  na- 
tional Information  systems  in  this  age  of  in- 
formation, our  commerce,  technology,  and 
military  efforts  will  continue  to  escalate  in 
cost  while  they  become  less  effective.  The 
information  systems  of  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  already  superior  to  our 
stagnating  neanderthal  approach. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  (H.R.  683)  modeled  on 
the  current  statutory  qualification  for  the 
Surgeon  General  and  the  Solicitor  General. 
HJl.  683  would  require  that  "the  Librarian 
of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
individuals  who  have  specialized  training  or 
significant  experience  in  the  field  of  library 
and  information  science". 

It  is  important  to  note  that  such  a  re- 
quirement would  by  no  means  preclude  the 
appointment  of  a  great  scholar  to  the  posi- 
tion; the  ranks  of  American  librarians  In- 
clude a  great  many  recognized  "men  and 
women  of  letters".  It  would,  however,  help 
ensure  that  for  future  generations,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  will  not  merely  be  the 
best  institution  of  its  kind  in  America  but 
the  pivotal  component  of  a  world-class  In- 
formation system. 

D  1800 

As  the  first  professional  librarian 
elected  to  the  Congress,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  In  cosponsorlng  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation.  As 
I  said  before,  this  is  legislation  which 
has  great  significance  during  this  week 
when  we  celebrate  National  Library 
Week  because  the  Library  of  Congress 
sits  at  the  pinnacle,  is  the  pinnacle  of 
all  library  service  in  this  Nation. 

There  are  some  very  important 
other  current  issues  related  to  librar- 
ies before  the  Congress  or  before  the 
various  decisionmakers  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

There  are  issues,  of  course,  which 
relate  to  libraries  in  the  budget  which 


was  debated  today.  The  budget,  of 
course,  that  has  been  set  forth  by  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  resolution  cor- 
rects or  goes  much  further  than  the 
President's  budget.  Whereas  the  Presi- 
dent has  commended  libraries  and 
called  for  more  people  to  use  libraries, 
his  budget  again  placed  aero  in  the 
budget  for  most  functions  relating  to 
libraries,  starting  with  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

Again  Congress,  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, has  restored  funding  for 
those  very  important  library  pro- 
grams. The  President  has  a  set  of  re- 
scissions in  his  budget,  he  has  at- 
tempted rescissions  which  defunded 
certain  crucial  programs  relating  to 
higher  education.  That  period  of  con- 
gressional review  which  was  related  to 
those  decisions  has  expired,  and  now 
the  President  has  to  spend  the  money 
relating  to  U3CA  and  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act. 

The  postal  revenue  foregone  provi- 
sions, whereby  we  subsidize  postal 
rates  in  order  to  keep  the  rates  lower 
for  certain  kinds  of  organizations  In- 
cluding libraries,  again  the  President 
has  not  supported  the  request.  He 
would  eliminate  all  postal  revenue 
foregone  appropriations  except  the 
free  mailing  privileges  for  the  blind. 

Well,  in  doing  that,  the  result  would 
be  that  there  would  be  a  29-percent  In- 
crease for  the  library  postal  rate, 
which  in  essence  means  instead  of 
spending  money  on  books  in  libraries 
and  services  and  providing  greater  in- 
formation services  for  the  American 
people,  libraries  would  be  spending 
more  of  their  money  on  the  postage 
necessary  to  transmit  books  and  mate- 
rials. 

There  are  many  other  issues  relating 
to  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
the  National  Endowment  for  Human- 
ities, Education  Consolidation  Im- 
provement Act,  and  others  which  are 
directly  related  to  the  welfare  of  li- 
braries throughout  the  Nation. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  point  out 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  now  under  consider- 
ation in  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  which  contains  provisions 
which  are  very  important  to  school  li- 
braries. 

Chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act  at  one 
time  had  specific  mandates  for  the 
provision  of  library  services.  Chapter  2 
in  1981  under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's consoUdated  grants,  was  placed 
Into  a  block  grant  with  31  other  serv- 
ices in  additicm  to  library  servioes.  As  a 
result,  very  little  of  that  money  has 
been  spent  on  library  services. 

In  the  present  reauthorization  proc- 
ess we  are  requesting  that  libraries 
again  be  singled  out  as  mandated  serv- 
ices and  if  they  are  to  be  retained  in  a 
block  grant  that  the  block  grant  func- 
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be  reduced,  Ubrmriee  be  one  of 
five  fttnetione  aiifd  that  there  be  a 
dear  ■Utwrnent  of  the  need  to  have  11- 
bffwlea  funded  by  the  pirovist«is  of 
chaptarL 

With  reipecti  to  appropriations.  I 
VRMild  atree  with  most  of  the  recom- 
mendattaoa  that  have  been  made  by 
the  Amerlean  library  ABeodatlon  in 
tfl  areas.  The  anthorlsatlons  for  li- 
brary programs  have  been  much 
hisher  than  the  appropriattons.  We 
are  In  urgait  need  of  having  to  play 
catchup.  The  recommendations  of  the 
American  library  Anociation  with  re- 
spect to  appropriations  are  much  more 
aenalWe  Tliey  take  into  consideration 
the  fftct  that  we  have  a  budget  crisis. 
Tliey  do  not  asit  for  the  full  authorisa- 
tkn  toot  do  reeommend  for  the  Library 
Sarvloea  and  Ouiiatinction  Act  a  sum 
mudi  higher  than  that  recommended 
by  the  President.  They  recommend. 
for  the  Higher  Sducation  Act  library 
programs,  a  sum  which  is  higher  than 
that  recommended  by  the  President 
and  for  several  other  library  programs. 

The  remtnmwndations  of  the  Ameri- 
can library  Aasodation.  which  I  would 
Uke  to  submit  for  the  Racoas.  are  rea- 
sonable recommendations  with  which 
I  hcflortily  agree.  They  are  necessary  to 
keq>  our  libraries  viable  in  this 
Nation. 

Among  the  areas  that  are  discussed 
in  the  recommendations  for  appropria- 
tions is  the  library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  I  would  Just  like  to 
pcdnt  out  some  of  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams that  the  library  Services  and 
OoostrucUon  Act  is  funding  in  the 
New  York.  State  congressional  dis- 
tricts. 

The  BrotAlyn  Public  library,  for  ex- 
ample, funds  a  very  important  urban 
resource  library  project  to  provide  ad- 
ditional materials  in  libraries  in  urban 
areas  where  the  money  is  not  available 
to  keo)  those  libraries  up  to  date. 

More  important  is  the  education  in- 
formatimi  centers  program  provided 
by  the  BnxAlyn  Public  library  which 
ivovides  adult  independent  learning 
informaticni  and  Job  information  for 
employed  people  who  want  to  seek 
new  Jobs  or  promotions,  as  well  as  un- 
employed persms  and  give  special  at- 
tentkm  to  the  information  needs  of 
the  handicapped. 

The  Nassau  library  System,  like 
many  others,  has  an  adult  learning 
cmata  program.  Job  information 
center.  EniSlsh  for  new  Americans,  a 
very  important  literary  projwt.  Sever- 
al libraries  are  offering  English  for 
new  Americans  and  finding  they  are 
being  overwhdmed  by  new  requests  as 
a  result  of  our  immigration  legidation 
which  recently  passed. 

So  throuiliout  the  State  of  New 
Yo^  all  the  congressional  districts, 
there  are  very  impressive  programs 
undertaken  u^ng  Amds  from  the  li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act. 
These  programs  are  very  much  in  need 


>ropriations  closer  to  the  author- 
levels. 
>ther  very  vital  issue  which  must 
during  this  National  Li- 
Week  is  the  issue  of  access  to 
tent  information.  The  Ameri- 
ibrary  Association  and  other  re- 
orgniaations  are  fighting  a 
battle  with  the  present  adminis- 
tration in  their  attempts  to  get  greater 
to  Government  information.  We 
have  i  a  problem  of  the  privatization  of 
the  National  Technical  Information 
Service.  The  Office  of  Mimagement 
and  Budget  has  revealed  its  decision 
that  it  will  contract  out  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service. 

In  1988  the  office  informs  us  that 
the  private  sector  will  be  offered  the 
opportunity  to  operate  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service.  This 
decision  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  tudget  has  been  made  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  is  responsible  for  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Information  Service, 
stated  that  "the  evidence  is  that  ex- 
tensive privatiisation  presents  substan- 
tial post  and  risk  for  the  government 
for  V  TIS  customers  and  for  the  inf or- 
mati(  in  industry  as  a  whole." 

D  1810 

I  cite  this  example  of  the  National 
Tectmlcal  Information  Service  under 
the  threat  of  privatization  and  being 
contmcted  out  because  it  has  taken 
places  this  contracting-out  process, 
with  several  Federal  executive  branch 
libraries  already.  The  Department  of 
Energy  library  has  been  contracted 
out;  the  Oceanographic  Institute  li- 
brary, and  a  few  others.  HUD.  Their  li- 
brary has  been  contracted  out. 

In  |one  instance,  the  contract  has 
goneito  a  foreign  corporation.  We  are 
going  to  have  our  information  services 
in  tie  hands  of  foreign  companies 
whicB,  I  think,  creates  a  very  serious 
problem.  More  important  than  that, 
whether  they  are  foreign  or  domestic, 
ive  information  systems  in  the 
>1  of  private  enterprise  raises 
other  issues  which  have  been 
(hted  in  testimony  t>ef  ore  sever- 
al of  j  the  committees  of  the  Congress. 

Wei  are  against  privatization.  We 
thinli  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budtiet  should  call  a  halt  to  all  of  its 
effort  to  contract  out  various  libraries 
that  iare  now  imder  Federal  jurisdic- 

report  entitled,  "Access  to  Gov- 
int  Information,  Current  Issues," 
lerican  Library  Assocation  has 
(hted  some  other  issues  related 
to  information.  I  make  this 
a  part  of  the  Rkoro.  They  talk 
not  Only  about  contracting  out  of  11- 
brarl^,  but  restrictions  on  access  to 
infortnation  that  are  increasing. 

One  of  those  restrictions  relates  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  They 
are  charging  fees  that  were  not 
charted  before.  These  fees  have  re- 


stricted 
formati( 

In  a  rei 
dom  of 
Ameri( 
highlights 


e  use  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 

Act. 

rt  which  is  entitled,  "Free- 

brmation  Act  Fees,"  the 

Library   Association   again 

the  fact  tliat  when  Con- 


gress paired  the  amendments  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  recently 
in  October  1986,  they  did  not  intend 


for  the 
place 
The 
Budget 
lines    w: 
among  tl 
stitutioi 
mation 
mation 


ids  of  restrictions  to  take 
are  now  being  imposed, 
lice    of    Management    and 
insisted  on  having  guide- 
ich    exclude    libraries    from 
nonprofit  educational  in- 
whlch  are  able  to  have  inf  or- 
der the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
Act  reproduced,  made  avail- 


able, at  merely  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion. Not  to  have  libraries  included  is  a 
gross  misunderstanding  of  what  librar- 
ies are  al)  about  or  what  they  are  for. 

The  rebort  further  states  ttiat  under 
categoriek  of  users,  only  the  education- 
al institutions  and  representatives  of 
the  news!  media  are  allowed  to  obtain 
documents  merely  for  the  amount  of 
money  needed  to  reproduce  the  docu- 
ments, aqd  they  are  requesting  that  11- 
baries  be  included. 

The  intent  of  Congress,  which  has 
recently  clarified  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklikhoma  [Mr.  English],  includ- 
ed an  analysis  of  the  fee  and  fee 
waiver  aiiendments  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  He  included  in  the 
ConaBESskoiTAL  RacoRD  of  October  8, 
1986.  the  following:  He  says,  "A  re- 
quest froin  a  public  interest  group,  a 
nonprofit  orgwization,  a  labor  union, 
library  at  similar  organization,  or  a  re- 
quest from  an  individual  may  not  be 
presumed  to  be  for  commercial  use 
imless  the  nature  of  the  request  sug- 
gests that  the  information  is  being 
sought  Ibr  some  private  or  profit 
making  piirpose." 

In  general,  the  gentleman  is  clarify- 
ing his  own  legislation  to  state  that  li- 
braries atfe  definitely  among  the  agen- 
cies that!  are  considered  noncommer- 
cial usersl 

Also,  1 1  mentioned  earlier  that  the 
postal  revenue  foregone  appropriation 
is  a  major  problem,  a  major  concern  of 
libraries  fit  this  point  because  of  the 
fact  that  such  endhig  of  Federal  subsi- 
dies for  postal  rates  would  mean  that 
libraries  Would  have  to  use  other  oper- 
ating fluids  to  fill  the  gap.  They  would 
have  to  spend  more  money  on  the 
transport  of  bootcs  via  the  Postal 
System,  and  I  have  a  document  here 
from  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion entitled  "Postal  Revenue  Fore- 
gone," wblch  sets  out  the  dangers  and 
harm  tliat  would  be  done  by  the  ad- 
ministration budget. 

It  also  gives  the  funding  history 
showing  how  the  reduction  of  the 
postal  revenue  foregone  appropriation 
has  proceeded  over  the  years  and  the 
impact  oil  that  on  libraries. 


I  mentioned  earlier  the  library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  and  a  state- 
ment has  been  supplied  from  the 
American  library  Association,  which 
states  exactly  what  the  States  would 
lose.  State  by  State,  under  the  present 
proposal  by  the  President  in  his 
budget  where  he  cuts  the  library 
Services  Construction  Act  to  zero. 

The  States  would  lose  a  great  deal  of 
m<mey  and  we  have  a  statement.  State 
by  State,  of  what  each  State  would 
lose. 

The  proportion  of  money  supplied 
by  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  is  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  amount  of  money  supplied 
for  libraries.  The  States  supply  much 
more  money,  and  the  municipalities 
supply  a  great  deal  of  money. 

However,  the  small  percentage  of 
funds  that  have  been  supplied  by  the 
library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
have  revolutionized  the  way  library 
services  are  provided  in  the  States  and 
localities.  They  have  required  a  more 
systematic  planning  approach;  they 
have  certainly  forced  the  Ilbruies  to 
focus  attention  on  groups  that  are  not 
served  ordinarily,  and  they  have  pro- 
vided the  extra  money  needed  to  pro- 
vide this  service  to  people  who  are  not 
ordinarily  served. 

The  State-by-State  loss  in  services  is 
noted,  and  we  have  also  a  report  enti- 
tled, "What  the  States  Would  Lose 
Under  the  Public  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Portion  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,"  if  we 
do  proceed  to  enact  zero  in  the  budget, 
as  the  President  has  requested. 

Again,  we  are  hi4>py  to  observe  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  has  al- 
ready restored  much  of  the  money 
that  the  President  proposes  to  cut. 
But  if  that  should  happen,  the  States 
would  lose  a  great  deal  of  money  for  li- 
brary construction,  as  well  as  for  li- 
brary services. 

The  States  will  also  lose  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  the  provision  of  interli- 
brary  cooperative  services.  libraries 
are  not  able  to  supply  individually  the 
enormous  amounts  of  books  and  other 
materials,  microfilms,  various  items 
that  are  necessary.  They  cannot 
supply  that  themselves.  No  individual 
library  stands  alone.  They  have  an 
elaborate  network  of  interlibrary  coop- 
eration which  enables  the  person  in 
the  smallest  town  in  America  to  draw 
on  the  resources  of  the  largest  re- 
search library  in  the  Nation. 

These  interlibrary  cooperative  ar- 
rangements will  be  greatly  hindered  if 
the  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration were  to  go  forward,  and 
there  is  a  State-by-State  indication  of 
the  losses  that  would  be  experienced. 

Also,  in  the  area  of  high  education, 
training  for  libraries,  training  grants 
which  supply  the  funds  to  train  librar- 
ians who  are  very  badly  needed  in  cer- 
tain areas,  especially  minority  librar- 
ians   would    greatly    suffer    if    the 


present   i4>propriations   process  goes 
forward. 

Although  $5  million  has  been  au- 
thorized, the  last  appropriation  only 
provided  $1  million.  We  are  hopeful 
that  the  appropriation  will  be  closer  to 
the  authorization,  since  the  authoriza- 
tion itself  is  so  very  small  under  the  li- 
brary training  provisions  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  title  2(b). 

This  is  of  great  concern  to  all  librar- 
ies who  are  very  much  in  need  of  the 
graduates  of  the  library  schools  who 
use  these  Federal  funds. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  concerns  of  libraries 
and  the  library  profession  are  not  im- 
related  to  the  priorities  of  the  Nation. 
We  have  been  spending  a  great  deal  of 
time,  as  we  should,  on  the  question  of 
mftking  America  more  competitive.  In 
the  process  of  discussing  how  we  can 
make  America  more  competitive,  we 
have  focused  on  the  American  educa- 
tional system  from  A  to  Z.  from  kin- 
dergarten to  the  graduate  programs. 

I  think  this  is  appropriate  also.  In 
the  competitiveness  bill,  which  is  now 
wendtoig  its  way  through  various  com- 
mittees, the  competitive  bill  will  have 
a  very  strong  component  of  education. 
In  my  committee,  the  Committee  on 
EMucation  and  Labor,  certainly  has 
worked  hard  to  guarantee  that  the 
provisions  in  the  competitive  legisla- 
tion are  soimd  and  those  provisions 
are  relevant. 

a  1820 

The  provision  of  libraries  is  certainly 
relevant  to  any  educational  process. 
When  we  stop  and  consider  the  fact 
that  any  American  who  gets  a  PhJ). 
degree  would  be  involved  in  the  educa- 
tional system  for  alx>ut  20  years,  a 
person  who  chooses  to  go  through  the 
entire  process  from  Idndergarten  to 
the  doctorate  degree  would  be  m 
school,  in  the  formal  education 
system,  for  about  20  years.  However, 
an  American  who  lives  to  be  about  65 
would  be  spmdlng  his  entire  life  using 
libraries,  either  in  the  formal  educa- 
tional apparatus  or  outside.  Certainly 
45  of  the  years  would  not  be  in  rela- 
tion to  any  formal  educational  institu- 
tion. He  would  be  related  to  some  li- 
brary or  some  system,  if  that  person  is 
an  educated  person,  for  45  of  those  65 
years. 

Secretary  Bennett  has  admowledged 
the  fact  that  libraries  are  very  impor- 
tant. Unfortunately,  Secretary  Ben- 
nett has  not  followed  his  acknowledg- 
ment with  support  for  greater  f \mding 
for  libraries,  but  I  woidd  like  to  quote 
from  Secretary  Bennett's  statement 
that  he  made  recently,  where  he  says 
that  reading  is  one  of  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  education  and  "one  point 
cannot  be  repeated  too  emphatically. 
Children  must  have  access  to  books. 
E^rery  elementary  school  should  have 
a  library.  Every  classroom  should  have 
its  own  minilibrary  or  reading  comer. 


and  parents  and  schools  should  make 
siire  children  know  how  to  use  the 
public  library.  A  gtiided  tour  of  the 
public  library  should  be  made  a  part 
of  kindergarten." 

The  Secretary  goes  on  also  to  say 
that  "youngsters  need  ready  access  to 
books.  The  school  library  is  evolving 
these  days,  and  the  currently  fashion- 
able title  is  library  media  center.  I  am 
a  little  wary,"  says  the  Secretary,  "of 
this  term.  While  it  is  true  that  in  this 
high  technology  world  our  children 
must  discover  early  on  how  to  get 
access  to  information  and  should  cer- 
tainly learn  how  to  conduct  independ- 
ent research,  it  is  of  critical  impoiv 
tance  that  girls  and  boys  acquire  the 
habit  of  reading.  School  libraries 
should  find  children  reading  biogra- 
phies and  histories  and  novels  and  sci- 
ence fiction  not  simply  looking  for  a 
fugitive  fact  or  a  random  quotation. 
The  librarian  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  instructional  staff.  By  lead- 
ing children  to  good  books,  by  sponsor- 
ing incentive  programs  and  offering 
visits,  the  librarian  can  play  an  essen- 
tial role  in  enriching  the  curriculum." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote  by  Sec- 
retary Bennett. 

I  am  sure  the  Secretary,  if  he  were 
consistent,  would  support  the  request 
that  the  American  Library  Association 
is  making  that  chapter  2  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  be  revised  to  restore  libraries  as  a 
priority  fimction.  Instead  of  having  33 
other  fimctions  which  school  adminis- 
trators may  use  the  funds  for,  they  are 
urging  that  libraries  be  again  made  a 
priority  function. 

If  we  are  to  go  forward  with  our  con- 
cern for  competitiveness  or  improving 
our  competitive  position  in  the  world, 
certainly  the  reauthorization  of  chi^ 
ter  2,  which  is  now  in  process  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
should  concern  all  of  us.  It  is  not  Just 
a  matter  for  the  Committee  on  Educar 
tion  and  Labor.  Education  underglrds 
our  readiness  in  the  commercial  com- 
petitive area;  education  underglrds  our 
readiness  in  the  area  of  competition 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Whether  that 
competition  is  a  short-term  oranpeti- 
tion  or  a  long-term  competition,  the 
decisive  factor  will  be  the  degree  to 
which  our  population  is  educated,  and 
a  vital  part  of  that  education,  of 
course,  is  information  from  books  and 
learning  materials  that  are  under  the 
control  and  guidance  of  librarians  and 
libraries. 

Finally,  the  competitiveness  position 
should  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  a  request  has  been  made  via  a 
Joint  resolution  by  Senator  Pill  and 
Congressman  Ford.  A  request  has 
be«i  made  for  the  funding  of  a  White 
House  Conference  on  libraries.  The 
Joint  resolution  on  the  White  House 
Conference    on    libraries    is    Senate 
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Joint  ReaoluUon  26. 


It 


CON< 

reads  m  f  oI- 


to  Intonnatlan  and  idea* 
to  liiillitiiiiiMMi  to  tbe  develoiiinent  of 
hUBoan  potential,  the  advaDoement  of  ctvOi- 
atton,  and  the  continuance  of  enlichtened 
idf-toraniMnt: 

Wheteaa  the  meaenatkm  and  the  dlaaeml- 
natlon  of  farformattnn  and  Ideas  are  tbe  prt- 
maiT  puipoae  and  tunetlan  of  the  lilnmry 
and  taif otmatkm  awvleea; 

Whareaa  the  economte  vitality  of  the 
United  Stataa  In  a  glotaal  economy  and  tbe 
productivity  of  the  wtak  force  of  the  Nation 
rest  oo  aocev  to  tnfbnnatlon  In  tbe  poatln- 
duatrlal  tnfannatlan  ace; 

Whenaa  the  White  HOoae  Conference  on 
Uknry  and  Information  Services  of  1979 
becan  a  process  in  which  a  broadly  repre- 
sentative BTOup  of  dttaens  made  recommen- 
dattons  that  have  improved  the  Ulirary  and 
Informatlan  aervtoes  of  the  Nation,  and 
plaited  the  Nation's  interest  in  the  cmdal 
role  of  Ubrary  and  InfraToatkm  services  at 
hooM  and  abroad: 

Whenas  Ulirary  and  inf  (nmation  service  is 
eaaenttel  to  a  learning  society; 

Whereas  social,  demoiraphic.  and  eco- 
nomic shifts  of  the  past  decade  have  intensi- 
fied the  rate  of  diance  and  require  that 
Americans  of  aU  ace  groups  develop  and  sus- 
tain literacy  and  other  lifelong  learning 
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Whereas  expanding  technological  develoi>- 
ments  offer  unprecedented  opportunltes  for 
application  to  teafiilng  and  learning  and  to 
new  means  to  provide  access  to  library  and 
information  services: 

Whereas  the  growth  and  augmentation  of 
the  Nation's  library  and  information  serv- 
icea  are  tastntisl  if  all  Americans,  without 
recard  to  race,  ethnic  baiAgTound,  or  geo- 
graphic location  are  to  have  reasonable 
access  to  adequate  information  and  lifelong 
learning; 

Whereas  the  future  of  our  society  depends 
on  developing  the  learning  potential  inher- 
ent in  all  children  and  youth,  especially  lit- 
erary, reading,  research,  and  retrieval  skills: 

Whereas  rapidly  developing  technology 
offer  a  potential  for  maWlng  libraries  and 
information  services  to  serve  the  public 
more  fully;  and 

Whereas  emerging  satellite  communica- 
tloB  networks  and  other  technologies  offer 
unparalleled  opportunity  for  access  to  edu- 
cation opportunities  to  all  parts  of  tbe 
worid.  and  to  individuals  who  are  home- 
bound,  handicapped,  or  incarcerated:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Jtesoloed  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
reaentatlvet  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
<tt  Oonoress  assembled; 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  the  rhetoric  of 
the  resolution  because  I  think  it  In 
voy  compact  terms  states  the  overrid- 
ing impact  of  libraries  in  our  complex 
information  age  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  celebration  of  Na- 
tional Ubrary  Week  has  been  aclmowl- 
edged  by  several  of  my  colleagues. 
They  have  Joined  me  with  statements, 
and  their  statements  will  be  submitted 
for  the  RicoaD  under  general  leave. 
Included  are  statemmts  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Biaggi],  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baowal.  the  gentlonan  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DnuLLT],  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ihhofs],  the  gen- 
tleman   from    South    Carolina    [Mr. 


and  the  gentleman  from  New 
[Mr.  RAmmJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  in 
all  of  our  deliberations,  as  we  go  for- 
wavd  in  this  year,  whether  it  is  in  the 
coqslderation  of  the  appointment  of 
new  Librarian  of  Congress  or  the 
of  a  bill  to  make  America 
competitive,  we  will  understand 
in  the  age  of  information  libraries 
ha^  a  new  and  very  dynamic  signifl- 
caxlce. 

lliere  was  a  time  when  astronomers 
were  considered  people  to  be  engaged 
in  low-energy  activities  of  no  signifi- 
cance to  the  general  populace,  but  as- 
tronomers and  physicists  have  sudden- 
ly become  the  most  imimrtant  people 
in  9ur  age  of  space  technology.  I  hope 
we  jdo  not  make  the  same  mistake  of 
ign0ring  too  long  our  libraries  and 
having  them  die  at  a  time  when  they 
wo«ld  be  of  the  greatest  need. 

Ik.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
trttx^  to  one  of  this  Nation's  greatest  tnstitu- 
tk>n$  and  greatest  resources — our  libraries. 
We  are  struggling  with  the  goals  of  increasing 
adu|  literacy  and  American  competitiver)ess. 
We  imust  continue  to  focus  on  litxaries  as  a 
maj^  contributor  in  meeting  these  goals.  I 
was  privileged  to  have  been  visited  yesterday 
by  lepresentatiyes  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
braiy  and  the  Yonkers  Public  Library,  during 
our  cetebratton  of  National  Libraiy  Week 
during  this  important  year— the  year  of  the 
reader.  It  is  indeed  fitting  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  the  numeroua,oontritxitk)ns 
that  libraries  make  to  ttiis  Natkxi,  both  tfvough 
Federal  and  private  funding. 

Lgt  us  look  first  at  the  basic  contributk>n  our 
lix^ies  make — access  to  informatk>n.  We  as 
a  nttnn,  tend  to  take  for  granted  the  fact  that 
we  ban  walk  into  our  k)cal  pubMc  library  and 
have  at  our  fir>gertips  informatnn  on  every 
topip  imaginable.  This  was  not  always  the 
casf ;  in  fact  )ust  30  years  ago  only  56  percent 
of  Our  citizens  had  library  access — now  that 
figure  is  almost  100  percent,  whether  through 
put)ic  libraries,  school  or  university  litxaries, 
or  private  libraries.  For  most  Americans,  librar- 
ies are  the  major  educatranal  institutkm  avail- 
able for  the  vast  majority  of  their  lives — their 
life  outskle  of  the  classroom.  As  we  celetxate 
this  year  the  200th  anniversary  of  ttie  Consti- 
tutk|n,  we  are  reflecting  on  those  events  arKi 
circiimstances  which  enable  our  democracy  to 
rensin  stat)le  arxi  secure.  SirKO  the  power  of 
a  successful  democracy  lies  in  ttra  harxls  of 
its  Citizens,  a  successful  democracy  demarxls 
an  Normed  citizenry.  Wtiat  t>etter  resource  of 
informatkxi  do  we  have  tftan  our  libraries?  Our 
Iibr4ries  have  helped  in  maintaining  an  educat- 
ed {Citizenry  and  ttierefore  a  successful  de- 
mocracy. It  is  important,  ttierefore,  that  we  ex- 
amfie  ttie  Federal  role  in  preserving  our  librar- 
ies., 

F^  the  past  6  years,  the  administratkxi  has 
profosed  to  eliminate  all  Federal  funding  for 
lit)riry  programs  at  ttw  school,  university,  arxi 
puUk:  library  levels.  For  tt>e  past  6  years,  we 
ha«  resisted  this  request  and  must  contirwe 
to  do  so.  Our  Federal  support  for  lit)raries  re- 
mains a  sound  anA  necessary  investment  L^ 
me|take  a  moment  to  outline  wtiat  that  money 
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dtotrtot  of  the  Bronx  and  Yonkers 
ki  New  York. 

The  N«w  York  PubtK  Library  is  using  Feder- 
al funds  K>  devetop  a  much-needed  coopera- 
tive data;  base  and  shared  catakiging  system 
whKh  oMtes  a  machine-readabte  regkxial 
unton  calBlog  for  pubic  Nbraries.  As  our  tecfv 
notogy  Iryreases,  it  is  important  tiwt  we  use 
this  techMtogy  to  incraaae  our  access  to  in- 
fomwtkiri  The  New  York  PuMk:  Library  initia- 
tives prove  essential  in  this  task.  The  New 
York  Pubik:  Library  also  receives  Federal 
funding  lor  its  outreach  proiect.  which  pro- 
vkles  enilched  and  retevant  Nbrary  services  in 
disadvantaged  neighbortioods  and  throughout 
fMew  York,  eapeciaily  wtwre  reskients  lack  fh^ 
ency  in  English.  One  of  these  servtees  ia  free 
Engiish-ab-a-second-language  classes,  offered 
througho^  the  Bronx  and  Manhattan.  These 
classes  are  always  filled  within  a  few  hours  of 
opening  registration.  Because  of  recent 
changes  In  the  immigratton  law,  there  will  be  a 
further  increased  demand  for  ttiese  servk»s. 

In  We^tcfwster  County,  Federal  fundmg  for 
litiraries  IMps  support  many  literacy  programs. 
The  Pubic  Library  Collaboratxxi  with  Literacy 
Volunteefs  of  Westchester  County  creates 
and  stre<tgthera  ties  t>etween  literacy  volurv 
teers  and  litxaries.  Tutors  are  assigr>ed  on  an 
indivkiual  basis  to  tix>se  wtx>  need  literacy 
skills  Improvement.  Each  tutor  works  with  a 
student  tor  ttie  minimum  of  a  year.  Since 
tfiese  tutors  are  entirely  volunteer,  ti>e  only 
funding  i^cessary  in  ttiis  program  is  for  the 
purchasei  of  materials  and  administrative 
costs. 

Federal  funding  also  provMes  Westchester 
County  with  Project  Read,  wtMch  encourages 
chiWren  aged  11  to  15  to  devetop  their  read- 
ing skills^  Such  an  investment  in  reading  will 
yieki  a  sidnificant  return. 

Libraryi  Services  and  Constructton  Act  funds 
also  as^  the  New  York  Publk:  Ubrary  in  pro- 
vkiir>g  Its  community  irrformatkxi  service.  This 
servrce  provides  Immediate  and  essential  irv 
formatkHi  atx>ut  servk^s  in  any  New  York 
neighbortKXKJ.  Each  neigfibortxx)d  library 
keeps  a  directory  of  cormnunity  seonces, 
which  gives  up-to-date  informatkxi  on  more 
tiian  140  services  irKHuding  day  care,  com- 
plaint departments,  tutoring,  senkx  citizen  or- 
ganlzatkxis,  arxi  hotlines.  These  gukJes  are 
printed  in  both  English  arid  Spanish. 

LSCA  also  assists  in  furxiing  a  new  micro- 
compute^  program,  which  provides  neight>or- 
hood  librfvies  with  an  Apple  lie  microcomputer 
with  colo^  monitor  arKl  a  printer.  These  mnro- 
computefs  fwlp  open  the  work!  of  computers 
to  New  vorkers  by  provkling  programs  In  word 
processirig,  computer  languages,  accounting, 
and  typing.  Computer  programs  are  also  avail- 
able in  graphKs,  musk:,  and  adventure  games. 
These  n^ocomputers  help  ease  the  your>g 
arKJ  the  pM  into  our  ever-irKToasing  cornputer 
age,  and  provkle  many,  wtw^woukl  ottwrwise 
never  have  tfte  chance,  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
perierK»  computers. 

LSCA  also  funds  the  New  Yortt  Publk:  Li- 
brary's laamer's  advisory  servce  [LAS].  LAS 
provides  specially  trakied  advisers  wtw  work 
in  several  New  York  Publk:  Library  txanches 
those  who  are  seeking  new  skHls  or 
attemptiilg  to  furttier  their  educatmn.  LAS  will 
provkle  (personal  attentkxi  to  help  identify  ttie 


of  and  the  existing  educatkMWl  pro- 
grams availabte  to  the  prospective  student 
LAS  helps  point  people  in  the  dkectkxi  of 
oomplating  their  high  school  diploma,  improv- 
hig  their  Englsh  skMs,  upgradhig  their  present 
iob  quaiificattons,  and  seairing  new  vocatkxtal 
skills. 

Under  tltte  I,  LSCA  funds  24  adult  learning 
and  literacy  projects  in  libraries  across  New 
York  State.  Without  this  funding  many  oppor- 
tunities lor  obtaining  IHsracy  and  strengtherv 
Ing  ottier  skills  wouM  be  eliminated 

New  York  libraries  also  receive  funding 
under  title  II  of  the  i«gher  Educatkxi  Act 
These  funds  go  to  Cokjmbia  University,  Long 
Island  University,  and  St.  John's  University  to 
provkle  grants  and  fellowships  for  minority 
and/or  econonMcally  disadvantaged  students 
to  pursue  a  career  in  Kbraiies.  New  York  re- 
search ttiraries  that  receive  Federal  grants 
under  title  II  inckide  the  An>encan  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Cokjmbia  University  Libraries, 
the  New  York  PuMk:  Library,  and  New  York 
Botarscal  Gardens.  It  is  easily  seen  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  libraries  has  a  far-reaching 
and  necessary  impact  on  the  educatk>n  arxj 
literacy  skills  of  our  dtizans. 

Not  only  is  it  essential  to  maintain  currant 
funding  for  Kbrary  programs,  it  is  also  essential 
that  we  increase  funding  under  ttie  Natk>nal 
Endowment  of  the  Humanities  for  libraries,  es- 
pecially under  titles  IIB.  tIC,  and  V.  A  most 
crrtKal  crisis  confronts  our  libraries  today— the 
problem  often  referred  to  as  "brittle  books." 
Brittle  books  are  material  published  containing 
setf-destructive  acids.  Almost  everything  put>- 
Kshed  since  the  mkl-19th  century  has  been 
published  on  this  paper.  In  the  words  of 
Vartan  Gregorian,  ttie  presxlent  of  New  York 
Publc  Library,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Postsecondary  Educatkm  Subcommit- 
tee. 

It  is  Ironic  that  the  production  of  cheap 
paper— which  helped  democratize  the  writ- 
ten word— also  bore  the  seeds  of  its  own  de- 
struction. 

It  is  vital  that  we  invest  in  preservkig  the 
many  endarigered  books,  journals,  periodk»ls, 
and  papers  that  contain  the  heritage  of  man- 
kind, and  ttiat  are  now  facing  extinctkin  due  to 
tfiis  grievous  problem. 

We  must  also  increase  our  fundir^  for  for- 
eign language  components  in  our  libraries. 
Cun-ently,  we  are  wortcing  as  a  nation  to  in- 
crease our  competitiveness  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. Language  skills  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve and  increase  our  communications  and 
competitiveness. 

BeskJes  increased  Federal  funding  for  our 
important  Htxary  programs,  I  woukj  also  Rke  to 
request  support  for  another  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Lit>raries.  The  first  and  only  such 
Conference  was  held  in  1979.  Among  the 
many  recommendations  this  Conference  yiekl- 
ed  was  the  request  that  a  similar  ConfererK» 
be  heM  every  10  years.  In  order  for  adequate 
preparation  for  a  1989  Conferer)ce,  we  must 
act  now  to  establish  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Libraries.  A  national  conference  pro- 
vMes  a  catalyst  for  improvement  of  servk^s 
at  the  kx:al.  State,  and  National  levels,  espe- 
ciaHy  in  the  areas  of  resource  sharing  and 
multiiibrwy  cooperation  and  broad-based  liter- 
acy programs.  That  is  why  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resokition  90.  and  I 


urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  to 
enable  library  users,  librarians,  library  policy- 
m^ers,  and  pubKc  ofHcials  to  assess  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  libraries  to  serve  the  learning 
public  and  to  artcourage  sound,  kxig-range, 
community-based  planning  for  library  servk:es. 
This  year's  American  Ubrary  Association 
ttieme  Is  "take  time  to  read."  However,  I  urge 
us  to  take  time  to  reflect— on  our  litxaries,  the 
sennces  ttiey  offer  us  and  the  potential  thiey 
promise  us.  We  talk  atxxit  adult  literacy.  What 
better  environment  to  teach  our  adults  to  read 
and  write  than  a  library.  After  they  have  mas- 
tered literacy  skills,  they  are  sunounded  by 
opportunities  to  use  them.  We  talk  about  com- 
petitiveness— one  of  the  keys  to  this  competi- 
tiveness is  knowledge.  Libraries  hold  a  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  we  must  ensure  ttiat  our 
citizens  have  continued  access  to  ttiis  wealth. 
I  remain  committed  to  keeping  library  doors 
open,  to  keeping  Nbrary  information  accurate 
and  up-to-date,  to  preserving  our  vast  library 
resources,  and  to  provkling  each  and  every 
AmerKan  ttie  opportunity  to  leam,  grow,  and 
dream  through  the  books  and  other  resources 
our  libraries  provkle. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  our  public  libraries  and  the  librarians 
wtx)  serve  our  Natkxi.  It  is  not  often  ttiat  we 
recognize  the  value  of  our  litxaries,  and  ttie 
importance  they  have  for  our  society.  National 
Library  Week  is  therefore  an  important  time 
for  the  Nation  to  reflect  on  the  value  of  our  li- 
braries and  give  attention  to  ways  we  can 
better  sustain  our  library  systems. 

The  Library  Servnes  and  Construction  Act 
[LSCA]  represents  a  minimum  Federal  invest- 
ment In  ttie  libraries  of  this  Nation.  It  is  vital  to 
our  Nations'  libraries  because  it  provkles 
moneys  for  important  programs  that  limited 
local  and  State  funds  wouM  not  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate. LSCA  dollars  allow  libraries  to  be 
Innovative  in  their  approach  to  provkling  com- 
munity services. 

One  priority  for  ttie  LSCA  is  to  provkle 
moneys  for  ttie  extenskxi  and  improvement  of 
litxary  servKes  to  anal  and  other  communities 
which  are  unserved  or  underserved  t>y  librar- 
ies. In  my  home  district  we  have  a  special  pro- 
gram called  ttie  community  access  litxary  line. 
This  program  is  a  multilingual  information  and 
referral  senrice  that  assists  callers  in  locating 
human  sennces,  community  organizations, 
community  events,  and  government  offkaals 
and  agencies.  Ttie  servk:e  serves  15  millkxi 
people  in  ttie  soutfiem  Califomia  area  and  arv 
swers  over  40,000  questions  on  a  yearly 
baais.  I  highlight  this  program  because  K  is  a 
aervk:e  ttiat  our  Los  Angeles  Put>ic  Library 
System  was  able  to  establish  because  of 
LSCA  moneys  to  initially  start  the  program. 

Important  library  services  for  the  elderty,  the 
disadvantaged,  and  other  members  of  our  so- 
ciety for  wtiom  ttie  proviswn  of  such  services 
demands  extra  effort  or  special  materials  and 
equipment  are  also  included  In  ttie  LSCA.  An- 
other program  that  was  initiated  because  of 
money  provkJed  the  LSCA  is  the  OASIS  Pro- 
gram of  the  LA.  PuWfc  Library  System.  The 
OWer  Americans  Special  Information  Sennce 
[OASIS]  operates  a  specialized  bookmobile 
that  provides  in-tiome  senrices  to  shut-ins  or 
to  resklents  in  convalesoent  Ixxnes  and  ottier 
care  centers. 


Another  area  hi  whk:h  the  LSCA  aaaist  li- 
txaries is  in  ttie  oohstiuction  and  r^ha^liWBtinn 
of  Nbrary  facilities.  LSCA  funds  anabl 
to  undergo  renovations  that  provMas 
to  physknlty  handteapped  kidMduals. 

There  are  many  vrays  in  which  the  llxariaa 
in  the  30th  Dislrtet  of  CalMomia  and  sunound- 
ing  areas  tiave  boiwfilud  from  moneys  provid- 
ed by  ttie  Library  Services  Construction  Act 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  ttie  sixth  straight  year  our 
Presklent  has  recommended  ttiat  ttie  LSCA 
Program  be  terminated  t>y  Congress.  In  ttiis 
age  of  information  it  is  kiconoeivatile  ttiat  he 
wouM  seek  to  end  a  program  so  essential  to 
our  Nation's  libraries.  It  is  the  LSCA  that  has 
funded  and  stimulated  the  start  of  many  inno- 
vative Rbrary  programs.  If  we  dkninish  ki  any 
way  ttie  funds  availat>le  to  lixaries,  we  dknin- 
ish  our  access  to  information,  and  thereby  dh 
minish  our  hope  for  the  future. 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  with  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Owens,  In  recognitxxi  of  Na- 
tional Library  Week.  I  like  to  pride  myself  in 
noting  the  very  special  relationship  tiiat  I  have 
with  the  librarians  in  New  Yori(  City,  and  feel 
very  privileged  to  express  my  wholehearted 
support  for  full  funding  of  ttie  Litxary  Recon- 
struction Act  and  ottwr  library  servKes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  in  earlier  years,  ttie  admin- 
istration has  recommended  a  termination  of 
the  Library  Servk»s  and  Construction  AcL 
While  Federal  fundkig  for  ttiese  programs  are 
but  a  sliver  in  ttie  Federal  economic  pie.  the 
Reagan  administration  has  undoubtedly  re- 
served this  piece  for  some  more  deservino 
program.  What  that  program  could  be  it 
beyond  my  comprefienskxi. 

Dollar  for  dollar,  I  wouM  say  that  the  mini- 
mal amoum  of  Federal  moneys  requmted  to 
support  library  programs  provkle  unending  and 
essential  seonces.  The  New  York  Library 
System,  v^ile  it  depends  primarily  on  private 
sufjport,  utilizes  its  Federal  moneys  to  offer  a 
wkle  variety  of  servnes  to  5  millNxi  people  of 
all  ages  in  the  boroughs  of  New  Yorit  City,  it 
is  very  important  to  note  ttiat  our  system 
offers  literacy  tutoring,  English  language  in- 
sti\x:tion,  and  special  senrices  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  disatiled. 

Finally,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  tile  r4ew  Yori(  City  branch  libraries  have 
information  centers  designed  to  meet  ttie 
needs  of  indivkluals  seeking  personal  informa- 
tion on  drug  and  akx>hol  abuse.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control,  I  feel  this  is  a  tme 
example  of  the  essential  servk»s  that  ttxaries 
provkle  to  the  communities  ttiat  ttwy  senra. 

I  am  encouraged  by  Mr.  Owens'  yearly  ob- 
sen^ation  of  National  Library  Sarvk»s  Week. 
Litxaries  are  havens  of  our  past  and  are  har- 
bors for  our  future.  Ubraries  provkle  aitema- 
tives  to  young  people  interested  in  making 
positive  use  of  ttieir  time  and  encourage  con- 
tinued learning  by  all  citizens.  As  our  society 
l)ecomes  increasingly  dependent  on  infonna- 
tion  and  technotogy.  it  wouW  be  a  stop  back- 
ward to  oNminate  fundkig  for  ttie  most  beak: 
source  of  Information— our  Nbraries.  I  strongly 
support  full  funding  for  all  library  servk^es  and 
hope  my  colleagues  will  foNow  suit 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  tha.-South 
CaroNna  State  Ubrary  has  recentiy  dedkxtad 
a  new  Nbrary  to  senw  the  blind  and  phyateaily 
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Omt  a.000  Soutti  CvoNnians 
I  of  Ms  ^McM  wrvtea  provkt- 
•d  by  lit*  SM»  Kiraiy  in  oooparaUon  with  the 
LtaryofOongrMS. 

Moat  of  us  hmm  aooow  to  bootatowe  and 
■raiM  wm  iKgo  dock  oowcnona.  iiw  n 
not  feuo  fof  tlw  print  handcappod.  Thair 
window  to  ttw  worid  ia  otian  imitod  to  the 
WMng  books.  biaMs  books,  or  books  in  large 
pfM  uaaS  In  Ms  program. 

Tho  Ubiwy  of  Coi^iraas  plays  a  pivotal  role 
In  the  provision  of  thaaa  asivicaa.  They  pro- 
vide moat  of  the  raadtog  malsriais  and  the 
aquipmanL  Thair  laadonihi|i  er>- 
ttw  South  Cwolna  State  Ubrary  and 
odwr  Bvariaa  to  davaiop  local  programs  to 
moat  the  rawing  nasds  of  their  citizens. 

Aooaaa  to  Monmlton  ahouM  not  be  denied 
anyone  due  to  a  handtoapping  condWon.  Ev- 
aiyona  haaa  right  to  read. 

IMr.  INHOFE.  IMr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  distin- 
guiahad  coMaague  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Omtbis,  for  yiaUng  to  me  to  recognize  the 
oulslandtog  aervioes  of  our  Nation's  litiraries. 

America's  Mnarias  are  orte  of  our  greatest 
rsaouroaa.  The  books  they  house  chronkde 
the  Natary  and  culture  of  the  United  States 
and  ttw  worM.  TTwy  are  a  measure  of  our  lit- 
aracy,  our  knowledge,  and  our  understandkig 
of  the  world. 

Too  often  we  take  for  granted  the  privilege 
we  enioy  in  this  greet  Natkm,  being  able  to 
«■!(  into  a  Biraiy  and  read  any  book  on  any 
aubiacL  It  is  tlwough  the  expresskxi  of  varying 
view  points  that  we  derive  our  strength  as  a 
Itae  and  Demoaatte  nation.  No  institutrans 
are  as  eesentisi  in  ttiis  free  expresskxi  of 
Ueas  as  Ibraries.  Citizens  in  Eastern  bk>c 
couiiliiaa  kmg  for  access  to  books  written  by 
their  own  countrymen  deemed  subversive  by 
ttwir  rspieesive  governments. 

White  mayor  of  Tutea  I  had  the  honor  and 
prtwtega  of  serving  aa  a  memt)er  of  the  Tulsa 
City-County  Ubrary  Board  for  6  years.  As  such 
I  became  even  more  appreciative  of  ttie  great 
senHoe  our  Hwaries  provide. 

The  Oklahoma  Department  of  Ubraries  has 
rscef%  estabished  65  Iteracy  councils  state- 
wkto  to  combat  Wteracy.  The  program  already 
has  more  than  4,000  vokjnteers  trained  as 


The  peat  few  yeers  have  also  seen  an  enor- 
mous incrsase  in  the  use  of  Oklahoma's  li- 
brartes.  Since  1963,  drcuiotion  has  increased 
by  860,000:  That* s  one  extra  circulation  for 
every  fourth  person  in  tite  State.  At  this  time 
of  budget  corwtraints  In  our  State,  our  lit>raries 
attouM  be  commended  for  the  tremendous  job 
they  are  doing  under  leaa  ttian  kteal  drcum- 


I  encourage  alt  Antericans  to  take  advan- 
tage of  ttiis  great  natkxial  resource  by  going 
to  their  tocal  Ibrary  and  readtog  a  book,  and  I 
extend  congratulationa  to  the  Amencan  Li- 
brary Aaaodalon  on  ttte  30th  annual  observ- 
ance of  Nalnnal  Ubrary  Week. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to 
our  coMoeguo  Major  Onehs  for  calling  this 
special  order  on  liirariea  today,  and  I  am  hon- 
ored ttiet  he  has  aaked  me  to  say  a  few 


My  concept  of  government  Is  ttiat  It  exists 
to  make  ife  bettor  for  the  peopto  of  the  courv 
try.  Government  shouk)  be  a  service  to  the 
peopte,  and  ahouM  support  those  things  tliat 


help  ttte  people.  The  claim  is  made  to  us  tfiat 
mare,  many  things  have  ttiis  level  of  impor- 
tance and  deaarve  financial  aupport  from  the 
govern nent  Constantly  expoeod  as  we  are  to 
the  effort  to  prove  ttie  Importance  of  a  host  of 
eftoas,  we  run  the  danger  of  not  grasping  the 
varyjfundamental  importance  that  our  citizens 
thsntsolves  piece  on  Itorarles. 

I  think  I  can  illustrate  that  importance  t>y  re- 
latinf  to  my  colleegues  an  event  ttiat  occurred 
this  bast  Christmas  at  the  San  Jose,  CaHfomia 
pdbip  Itorary.  It  happens  that  in  San  Jose  It  is 
neceesary  to  supply  a  home  address  in  order 
to  rdceive  a  Nbrary  card.  It  is  prot>at>ly  not  well 
known  except  to  lit)rarians  in  large  urt>an 
areas  tfiat  wtiile  tfie  homeless  may  be  lacking 
for  many  of  ttieir  rights,  they  try  to  preserve 
ttie  Ngfit  to  reed.  They  apply  for  library  cards 
with  some  regulerity,  and  even  if  turned  down, 
they  spend  perts  of  ttieir  days  and  evening  in 
Hbraiies  reacSng. 

Otte  evening  a  man,  his  wife,  arxJ  several 
youilo  cfiiklren  came  into  ttie  Ntxary.  The  hus- 
band approached  the  ctieckout  desk  and 
askCKl  ttie  lixarian  If  each  of  his  family  menv 
bers;  couM  apply  for  a  library  card.  The  \^bnh- 
an  (Aive  the  man  the  necessary  paperwork  to 
fill  0^  When  It  was  returned,  ttie  Ktxarian  saw 
that  to  one  had  listed  an  address.  A  second 
k>ok;at  ttie  family  made  it  dear  enough  to  the 
librarian  that  the  wtiole  family  was  without  a 
home.  The  fattier,  seeing  ttie  Hbranan  hesi- 
tate, explained  that  ttie  lit)rary  cards  were  to 
be  the  family's  Christmas  presents  ttiis  year. 
Ttie  librarian  wrote  in  ttie  address  of  the  stiel- 
ter  for  the  homeless  and  issued  each  of  them 
a  libiary  card. 

Wften  you  think  about  it  those  library  cards 
were  substantial  gifts,  even  ttiough  their  cost 
was  i  negligibte.  llie  cards  were  a  key  to  a 
world  wtiere,  for  a  wtiile  at  least,  ttie  family 
could  find  respite  from  ttieir  trout>les.  They  dkj 
not  lave  access  to  material  wealth.  Even  their 
access  to  ttie  fundamental  needs  of  sut>sist- 
ence  was  at  times  In  question.  But  ttiose  II- 
txary  cards  opened  the  door  to  ttie  wealth  of 
hurrtui  ideas  contained  in  ttie  lit)rary's  vol- 
umefe.  Ktany  a  person  has  consklered  himself 
rich  t>y  virtue  of  tiaving  access  to  ttie  printed 
wont  And  so  it  was  with  these  parents  and 
ttieir  chiklren. 

But  wtiile  ttieir  stetnn  in  life  may  have  been 
somewhat  unusual,  alttiough  not  as  unusual 
as  H  shoukJ  tiave  t>een,  their  attitude  was 
really  not  at  all  unusual.  They  share  a  view 
ttiat  is  wklely  heki  by  our  constituents.  It  is  ttie 
view  ttiat  prompts  ttiousands  of  volunteers 
acrcBs  our  country  to  work  with  the  Illiterate 
so  t)iat  ttiey  might  have  ttie  gift  of  reading.  It 
Is  the  attitude  ttiat  prompts  ottier  ttiousands 
acroBs  the  country  wtio,  for  wtiatever  reason, 
entered  adulttiood  unable  to  read,  to  seek  out 
liter«cy  programs.  Our  constituents  view  ttieir 
acciss  to  litxaries  as  something  bordering  on 
a  bask:  right. 

As  he  has  done  In  the  past,  the  Preskient 
tias  asked  for  no  funding  for  litvary  programs 
eitti^  under  ttie  Ubrary  Services  and  Con- 
stru^tnn  Act  or  under  ttie  Higher  Educatran 
Act!  Moreover,  the  Presklent  has  proposed  a 
resi^ston  of  some  funds  already  appropriated 
for  Kxary  servrces.  If  both  programs  were  fully 
funoed  at  ttie  auttxxized  level,  ttie  appropri- 
ateq  amount  woukl  come  to  less  ttian 
$20t>,000,000.   That   amounts   to   about   86 
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cento  peil  citizen.  For  somettiing  considered 
so  highly  by  our  constituento  that  they  make 
use  of  it  #ven  wtien  ttiey  lack  such  tMWCs  as 
stieKer,  I  ttiink  86  cents  is  not  excessive.  I 
support  tt  restoratton  of  funds  to  ttie  auttior- 
ized  levels  for  Hbrary  programa.  Support  of  li- 
braries is  one  of  the  more  direct  ways  we  can 
use  our  Constituent's  tax  dollars  to  tangibly 
benefit  ttnse  constituents.  I  woukj  urge  my 
colleaguei  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  ttie 
constitiief^  by  spending  that  86  cents  per 
person  toj  give  our  Natton's  libraries  a  helping 
hand.       I 

Mr.  BRbWN  of  California.  Mr.  SpeaKer,  I 
riae  today  in  observance  of  Natkxial  Ubrary 
Week,  and  to  remind  all  of  our  citizens  of  ttie 
debt  we  ill  owe  to  the  Ktxaries  and  litirarians 
of  this  country. 

It  Is  imdortant  to  rememt>er  ttiat  libraries  are 
instituttons  wtiich  are  repositories,  txjt  it  is  ttie 
librarians  |wtio,  by  collecting,  arranging,  and 
disseminating  the  wealth  of  those  repositoriee, 
make  theffi  living  institutions. 

Our  libraries  are  ttie  storehouses  of  ttie 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  culture  or  our  own 
and  ottier  ctviizattons.  They  cany  a  trust  far 
beyond  tttat  whKh  ttiey  are  normally  ttiought 
to  own.  The  libraries  of  this  country  are  mark- 
edly different  from  ttiose  wtiich  exist,  or  have 
existed,  in  .totalitarian  stetes.  In  ttie  United 
Stetes,  It  is  expected  ttiat  litxaries  will  pre- 
serve an  bf  the  opinkxi  and  ttiought  publistied 
anywher^  no  matter  how  repugnant  some  of 
ttiese  may  be  to  elements  of  our  society.  Our 
libraries  ve  supposed  to  be  ttie  unfettered, 
unexpurgited,  and  uncensored  bastions  of 
freedom  of  expresskxi  and  ktoas. 

Our  libraries  (fitter  from  ttiose  of  many 
countries,  not  only  because  ttie  range  of  wtiat 
they  collect  and  preserve  is  unbounded,  txjt 
also  In  the  breadth  and  kinds  of  serrices  we 
expect,  a^  demand,  from  our  litx'arians.  In 
many  ottier  lands,  ttie  collectkxis  of  litxBries 
only  reflect  ttie  accepted  or  auttiorized  Infor- 
matton  w^ich  is  not  in  conflkrt  vnth  the  govern- 
ments of  jttiose  lands.  In  many  of  ttiose  courv 
tries  whose  litxaries  do  reflect  diversity  of 
thought  and  opinion,  not  all  citizens  are  al- 
kjwed  aocess  to  ttiat  whnh  is  conskiered 
"sutwersive."  Here,  it  is  assumed  ttiat  ail  citi- 
zens are>  assumed  to  be  entitled  to  have 
access  to  wtiatever  ttiey  wish.  In  many  ottier 
countries^  only  ttie  privileged  are  provided  with 
any  library  service.  Not  so  in  America. 

In  addifon  to  tieing  ttie  collectors  and  orga- 
nizers and  disseminators  of  Informatkjn,  librar- 
ians in  ttv  United  Stetes  have  become  surro- 
gate edu^tors,  helping  ttieir  users  to  find  ttie 
Informatkxi  which  they  need.  We  have  come 
to  depend  so  heavily  on  our  lllxarians  for  per- 
forming these  dual  roles  that  we  often  take  for 
granted  how  weH  ttiey  do  it  and  how  often 
ttiey  must  perform  well  under  trying  circum- 
stences— often  brought  atxxjt  tiy  an  Inadequa- 
cy of  fun<|ing.  Americans  have  come  to  expect 
much  fro$i  our  libraries  and  librarians,  and  our 
expectetiteis  are  so  often  met  that  we  have 
t>ecome  fomewtiat  spoiled  t>y  our  atxjndance 
of  material  and  servne. 

After  a  fastikxi,  our  litxaries,  and  ttie  serv- 
ices which  ttiey  provkle  us,  are  a  true  symbol 
of  demoaacy  at  woric  Given  ttieir  importance, 
I  urge  our  citizens  to  support  the  litxaries 
wtiwh  sefve  ttiem,  and  to  join  with  me  in  horv 
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oring  the  members  of  the  nobto  profesaton  of 
■xaiianship. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shouU  like  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Owens  for  his  teadirship  in  sponsoring  this 
special  order.  One  of  this  Natkxi's  most  pre- 
ctous  educatkxial  and  cultural  resources  is  ite 
Hbrsries.  For  young  and  oM,  rich  and  poor, 
black  and  white,  and  everyone  in  between, 
our  ibrwies  stand  with  their  doors  open  to 
provMe  the  seeker  with  informatkxi  to  answer 
questtons,  fuel  dreams,  and  inspire  actkxi.  In 
past  years  we  have  recognized  ttie  important 
rote  that  libraries  play  in  our  society  and  have 
taken  ttie  responsibiity  tor  provkfkig  continued 
funcKng  lor  Nbraiy  programs.  We  must  contin- 
ue our  commitment  and  address  the  issues 
facing  us  this  year  that  affect  libraries. 

Once  again,  the  Ubrary  Servtoes  and  Con- 
stmctkxi  Act  is  being  threatened  with  termina- 
tkxi.  In  the  past  strong  bipartisan  support  has 
saved  this  program  and  the  vital  seonces  that 
it  pravktes.  Under  LSCA  libraries  throughout 
the  country  have  been  abte  to  provkJe  special 
sennces  for  the  blind  and  physkally  handi- 
capped, job  information  centers  that  provkto 
informatkxi  on  career  opportunities  and  joth 
hunting  technk^ues.  litmecy  centers  that 
enatito  aduite  to  receive  one-to-one  tutoring, 
outreach  projects  wtik:h  provkle  services  to 
ttie  disadvantaged  and  minorities. 

Also  of  great  importance  is  funding  for  re- 
search library  resources.  Reseerch  libraries 
preserve  our  Natnn's  heritage  by  maintaining 
collectxxis  wtvch  might  not  be  preserved  were 
these  funds  not  availabte.  Without  this  funding 
Ikxaries  will  be  severely  handk»pped  in  their 
attempts  to  improve  access  to  important  re- 
search documents,  preserve  19th  century 
documento  ttiat  are  disintegrating  and  acquire 
new  research  materials. 

Ttie  administratton  has  again  proposed 
eliminatkxi  of  the  postal  revenue  forgone  sut>- 
skiy.  Eliminating  ttiis  sut»kly  would  critKally 
impair  ttie  ability  of  libraries  to  distribute  edu- 
catkxial and  informational  material  to  the 
publK.  If  ttie  revenue  forgone  postal  sut>skjy  is 
eliminated,  our  Nbraries  would  have  to  devote 
to  postage,  money  now  spent  on  books  and 
ottier  Nbraiy  resources. 

For  fiscal  year  1986  and  fiscal  year  1987 
the  administratkxi  proposed  eliminatkxi  of 
funding  for  the  Ubrary  ServKOS  and  Construc- 
tion Act  My  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  in  the  full  House 
fought  these  ill-advised  and  sliort-sighted  cuts 
and  maintained  fundkig.  We  have  had  to 
make  dmcult  ctxxces  over  the  past  few  years 
in  our  attempte  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit 
However,  our  country's  strength  depends  in 
large  measure  on  its  atxiity  to  support  ttie 
educational  resources  ttiat  benefit  all  of  its 
peopto.  Lefs  continue  to  give  our  fun  support 
toourHxaries. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis  is  National 
Ubrary  Weak  and  I  woukl  like  to  recognize 
and  commend  all  Htxarians  in  West  Virginia 
and  throughout  ttie  ttation  who  serve  in 
pubHc,  county,  and  academw  Hbraries  at  all 


It  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  with  five  mem- 
bers of  the  West  Virginia  Ubrary  Association 
yesterday  to  discuss  issues  of  mutual  concern 
which  are  of  special  interest  dumg  ttiis,  the 
100th  Congress.  We  discussed  the  need  to 


reauthorize  chapter  2  of  the  Education  Con- 
solklation  and  Improvement  Act  funding  for 
tittes  ll-A  and  ll-D  of  ttie  Higher  Education 
Act  whfch  will  significantty  benefit  West  Vir- 
ginia's acaderrac  libraries:  funding  for  tittes  I, 
II,  HI  and  VI  of  ttie  Ubrary  Sennces  and  Con- 
sttuction  Act  whk:h  pertain  to  Nbrary  literacy 
piograms;  ttie  ever-growing  difficulty  litxaries 
face  in  gaining  access  to  information  by  and 
about  ttie  Federal  Government  ttie  postal  rev- 
enue forgone  sut>skly:  ttie  toss  of  general  rev- 
enues stiaring;  and  telecommunKattons  rate 
containment  Clearly.  America's  libraries  have 
a  great  deal  of  legislative  detMte  to  foltow 
during  this  Congress.  My  five  visitors — and  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  received  li- 
brary related  visitors  ttiis  week— were  doing 
ttieir  pert  to  influence  ttiat  det>ate.  and  I  ap- 
preciate their  diligence  in  keeping  me  advised. 
In  these  times  of  fiscal  restiakit  the  stimu- 
kjs  of  Federal  funds  is  required  for  ttie  devel- 
opment of  quality  litxary  servKes.  Put>lk:  librar- 
ies are  a  tow  priority  in  most  Stete  and  tocal 
txjdgets  because  ttiey  are  not  regarded  as 
"essential"  sennces  such  as  police  or  fire  pro- 
tection. In  addition,  many  States  or  tocalities 
have  insuffkaent  incentive  to  invest  in  activi- 
ties and  services  of  regtonal  or  even  national 
impact  such  as  interiibrary  toan  programs  or 
information  networks  using  new  tectwiotogy.  A 
number  of  important  library  projects,  especial- 
ly ttiose  serving  special  needs  groups,  wouto 
cease  to  exist  without  Federal  funding.  Dis- 
turtxngly.  ttie  situation  in  my  congresstonal 
district  is  bearing  witness  to  the  fragite  exist- 
ence of  litxaries  in  America  Due  ot  ttie  toss  of 
general  revenue  sharing  funds,  two  of  ttie 
eight  counties  in  my  distiict  have,  out  of  ne- 
cessity, eliminated  funding  for  ttiek  putilk:  li- 
braries. This  is  a  tragedy  for  the  resktonte  of 
Mingo  and  Wayne  Counties.  WiH  ottier  coun- 
ties soon  foikiw?  Certainly  the  additional  loss 
of  Federal  support  wouW  have  similar  reper- 
cussions—in West  Virginia  and  throughout  ttie 
Nation.  And  the  toss  of  a  community  litxary  is 
a  great  toss  to  each  indivktual  in  ttiat  oonwnu- 
nity. 

With  a  relativety  modest  investtnent  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  quality  library  servtoes  can  be 
made  available  throughout  the  country.  Feder- 
al aki  woukl  enabto  communities  to  adopt  the 
same  Information  systems— computerized  l)»>- 
Itographw  networks— nationwtoe  to  bring  most 
libraries  up  to  miramum  standards  and.  to  ac- 
quire new  computer-tiased  forms  of  informa- 
tion technology  ttiat  wouU  greatty  increase 
the  quality  and  range  of  servk:es  their  libraries 
couU  provkto. 

Federal  akl  was  essential  to  ttie  devetop- 
ment  of  interltxary  toan  activities  and  ottier  in- 
novative practices  in  ttie  past  and  now  repre- 
sente  essential  "seed  money"  for  ttie  future 
devetopment  of  ttie  Nbrary  as  a  community  in- 
formation center.  Federal  funding  can  help  li- 
braries to  maintain  current  servteea  Hopefully. 
Federal  funding  can  go  furttier  to  promoting 
literacy:  improving  the  adequacy  of  Nbrary  re- 
sources in  tow-income  or  sparsely-poputated 
areas:  and,  assisting  Nbraries  to  adapt  to  the 
revokition  in  information  tedwiology  in  ttie 
1980's. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  community 
bereft  of  a  soKd,  functioning,  and  complete  li- 
brary system  is  a  community  in  danger  of 


havtog  ite  Kght  of  knowledge,  cuNural 
ness,  and  career  improvement  axtinguiahad. 

I  freely  confeas  ttiat  my  personal  experi- 
ences with  ttie  puljlic  Ntxaiy  in  my  home  dte- 
trict  ttie  LouisviHe  Free  Publk:  Ubrary,  cotor 
and  inftoerx^  my  feelings  about  the  pubic  li- 
txary systems  of  America 

I  recall  with  undkninistied  pleasure  ttie 
splendkl  times  I  spent  as  a  youth  browsing  the 
book  shelves  at  ttie  LouisvNte  Free  PubKc  U- 
txary's  Highland  Branch. 

I  visited  exotic  and  mystertous  foreign  landa 
I  rode  baltoons  around  the  worid.  I  survived  . 
many  a  shipwreck  at  sea— all  wittiout  toaving 
ttie  safe  confines  of  my  ctiair  at  ttie  Higtiland 
Ubrary. 

And,  in  a  sHghtty  different  context  ttie  I- 
brary  system  has  been  a  positive  inftoence  on 
my  two  ctiiMren. 

MKhael  and  Andree— now  talented  young 
adults  and  college  graduates— recall  to  this 
day  with  ptoasure  and  warmth  ttieir  visite  to 
ttie  main  txanch  of  the  Louisvflte  Utxary  to 
listen,  wkle-eyed.  to  the  stories  tokl  by  Mrs. 
Barbara  MHter.  whom  we  fondly  called  "Ttw 
Storytelling  Lady." 

How  much  of  our  ctiiklren's  intellectual  for- 
mation. Nteracy,  and  soM  vatoe  system  is  at- 
tritxjtatito  to  Mrs.  Miller  and  how  much  to 
itelen  and  me— their  parents— may  be  debat- 
abte.  What  is  not  debatabto.  ttiough,  is  ttiat 
Mtohael  and  Andrea  were,  at  Mrs.  Miter's 
knee,  exposed  earty  in  thek  lives  to  ttie 
beauty,  mystery,  ctiarm.  and  wisdom  of  ttie 
printed  and  spoken  word.  Future  generations 
of  Mchaels  and  Arxlreas  will  not  have  these 
same  opportunities  unless  America's  Nbraiy 
system  remains  stiong  and  vitxant 

In  anottier  way,  ttie  library  has  played  a  piv- 
otal role  in  my  family's  Kfe.  My  tote  tattler,  wtio 
came  to  ttw  country  and  to  LouisviHe  from 
Italy  in  1914,  did  not  have  a  ctianoe  to  receive 
much  formal  education.  He  completed  about 
seven  grades  of  sctiool  and  then  went  to  wortc 
as  a  tite  and  maibto  worker. 

Dad  received  ttie  rest  of  his  education  from 
the  publk:  library  in  Louisviito  and  ttie  Nbrary 
tocated  in  any  city  wtiere  he  was  Nving  and 
woridng  at  the  time. 

I  reflected  on  dad  and  the  LouisvNto  pubic 
litxary  system  in  commente  wtiich  I  prepared 
in  1979  for  ttie  book  by  Whitney  Nortti  Sey- 
mour, entitied.  "For  ttie  Peopte,  Fighting  for 
Putilic  Litxaries": 

Many  times  over  the  yesn.  dad  told  me 
ttiat,  in  tiis  Judgment,  he  was  "American- 
ized" by  the  free  public  Utirary  system  in 
ttie  city  of  Louisville.  Wliat  dad  meant  by 
tliia.  of  course,  was  ttist  the  lilirsrles  en- 
abled tilm  to  gain  the  knowledge  and  ttie  ap- 
preciation of  ttilngs  around  tilm  wtiich  he 
was  unable  to  acquire  in  the  formal  setting 
of  a  classroom. 

The  public  library  system  enabled  lilm— a 
man  of  few  means— to  grow  socially  and  in- 
teUectually. 

The  free  publk:  Nbrary  system  alao  gave  my 
fattier  ttie  necessary  buatoeas  tMCkgound  to 
open  and  nin  aucoeaafuly,  wMh  mottwr'a  help, 
a  smaH  tite,  tenazzo,  and  maitto  company,  to 
send  his  chiklran  to  reputabto  achooia  and  to 
become  a  respected,  productive  citizen  of  his 
community. 

It  is  evklent  from  the  personal  experiences  I 
have  described  here  ttiat  simply  stated,  I  tove 
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Sw  opportune 
my  cnnran  mo 


And,  la  M  «•  obMnw  tfw  SOtti  anniMrM- 
IV  of  Nritonil  Ubrary  Waak.  K  it  ycwy'ii** 
to  ipMk  of  ttw  bnpoftwit  coMbMont  WtKw- 
IM  taw*  mado  to  aaeh  of  ui,  owar  our  MaHrm 
and  to  ptodga  that  Iha  ganaraiona  to  coma 
wN  ba  pannMad  to  ahara  lliaaa  lania  6oipari- 


In  Ma  oonnadion,  I  am  piaatad  to  ttttp 
a  tow  Bray  ayatom  tor  Mure 
by  oo^iontoitaB  Houaa  JoM 
1 90.  lagWaiDn  laquaaNng  Vw  Praai- 
danl  to  oonwana  a  WNto  Houaa  Contaranco 
on  Ubmy  and  hduiiiialton  Saivioaa  Sudt  a 
ooniManoa*~to(nQing  toQcttiar  Kiraiy  aarvica 

Hhalpl- 


tm> 


lUa  to  toa  naw  infonwMon  apa  and  wM  da- 

itooMainlhe 


aconomtc  undaipinninga  of  any  community 
iad  to  ba  caiad  a  oommunily.  And.  avan 
moat  atom  of  budgatary  limaai  wa  muat 
for   ov   pubic   Mxaiy 


l«r.  HALL  of  (Mo.  I*.  Spealcar.  I  talw  this 
oppoftortly  during  MaHonal  Ubraiy  Weak  to 
cal  aManlon  to  Iha  fenportonoa  of  ftraries  to 
oi»  Nation.  Although  Ikraiy  waek  lasts  only  7 
dma,  toe  rswarda  trom  Bvarias  can  last  a  ife- 


Malmnnidaa  aaid.  "God  grMit  that  I  may 
nawar  oonaidar  my  aducalion  ao  complete  toat 
I  canrat  undaitifca  toa  study  of  now  things." 
The  imowladga  made  avaMbto  through  Rirar- 
iaa  pioiMaa  tha  oppoftonMy  to  malta  the  study 
of  naw  things  an  inHnlto  posafliMty. 

Tlia  Dayton  and  Momiyomery  County  Public 
Limy  seivas  my  dMrict  with  a  main  Kirary 
and  19  branch  ftraiias,  a  twoicmobio,  and 
two  vana  that  dathtar  novola  to  tlioaa  wtw  are 
unaUa  to  leave  their  home.  VMth  1.450,000 
volumes  in  its  own  ooltoction.  Itte  Dayton 
M)ic  Ubraiy  mafcaa  addMonal  volumes  avai- 
atote  tfaough  an  intortfcraiy  loan  system. 

Anotttar  important  ttirary  within  my  dtetrict  is 
the  Roaach  Ubrary  of  the  University  of 
Dayloa  K  mainlaina  935,000  volumes  which 
may  be  used  by  aludanto  and  the  general 


The  Dayton  Pubfic  Ubraiy  as  wall  as  the 
Uniwaraily  of  Dayton  we  both  Federtf  dapost- 
toiy  Bmiea.  TNs  means  that  the  ttiraries 
maintain  booka  and  pamptilets  putiished  t>y 
the  Fedaial  Govamment  The  University  of 
Dayton  BNaiy  apedalzes  in  Govamment  pub- 
Icaiona  ralalad  to  oommerca  and  educatton. 

A  third  importam  iMaiy  in  my  dMrict  is  the 
Laaming  naaourcaa  Center  of  Sinclair  Com- 
muniy  CoRega.  This  coHedion,  which  is 
housed  in  a  beauHlul  new  facOty  in  downtown 
Dayton,  is  alao  avalabto  to  students  and  the 
puMc. 

The  Kvariee  in  Dayton  and  acroas  the 
Nation  aana  a  vital  rola  in  spreading  knowl- 
edge to  our  dHnns.  WNh  my  deepest  appre- 
dalon  I  sahito  the  Natkxi's  Ibraries  during 

PMBOrai  LBWy  WMK. 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
)oin«Mh  my  ooleaaues  in  calling  attentton  to 
tha  Federal  Gowammenfs  critk^l  impact  on 


thaiqualty  and  breadth  of  Ibrary  services 
aval  Ma  to  al  of  us.  It  has  bean  saU  that  i- 
lirai  H  aia  iwt  made;  they  grow.  Yet  tfiis  abB 
ty  ti  grow  both  reflects  and  depends  on  our 
wMignaaa  to  meet  the  informaional  and 
tecli  totoglcal  chaMengee  of  our  age. 

AJequata,  vp-to-dato  fadities  are  needed 
by  ^  Natton's  pubic  Ibraries  if  they  are  to 
niaak  tfw  infoimational  needs  of  our  citizens. 
Mo(iBm  taclwiology  is  cfienging  forever  tha 
wayiHyaiias  are  constructed.  I  am  extremely 
that  title  II  of  the  Ubrary  Sen>teee  and 
Act  provUes  assistance  in  the 
ceremony  for  a  naw  county 
in  Dailngton  County,  SC.  This 
wH  t>e  a  source  of  community  pride 
to  come.  The  Sixth  District  has  had 
title  II  projects  In  recent  years  iri 
Qar^ndon  and  DMon  Countiea. 

Y4t  in  a  Meral  as  well  as  figuretive  sense, 
we  tave  just  broken  grourxl.  There  is  a  dear 
many  olfier  pubic  ll>rary  constnjctmn 
H  is  vital  that  we  continue  fundtog 
II  at  an  adequate  level  in  order  to 
communities  to  provide  new  puttie 
Mnfy  fadmae.  Although  LSCA  funds  are  not 
enodgh  to  cover  ttw  total  costs,  ttwy  senre  as 
a  necessary  catalyst  for  kxal  efforts. 

M^.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  coHeagues  will  join 
me  tn  support  of  adequate  fundmg  for  Hbraiy 
services  and  oonstructton.  Our  Ibraries  house 
mora  than  books,  they  house  our  Natton's 
future. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  jqin  in  tfiis  special  order  on  Ibraries  orga- 
nized by  my  dMinguisfwd  coieague,  Corv 
greapman  Major  R.  Owens,  himself  a  profes- 
stongl  lixarian. 

Tfjia  special  order  occurs  as  we  ceiettrate 
National  Utirary  Week  and  on  the  same  day 
thatjttw  American  Utrary  Association  is  erv 
gagad  in  Ito  annual  legislative  day.  This  comt>i- 
natiqn  of  events,  focused  on  ttte  importance 
of  l^iraries  as  institutnns  in  our  democratk: 
sod^  and  in  the  Metong  educatnnal  enter- 
prisa,  provktos  an  opportunity  to  focus  attarv 
tion  on  issues  of  legMative  and  pubic  poicy 
oveitight  impacting  on  lixaries  and  Informa- 
tk)n8defK». 

Mt.  Speaker,  yesterday  at  a  session  of  an 
ongiing  dtatog  on  black-Jewish  relations 
spot  sored  by  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
and  the  Greater  Washington  Coundl  of 
Chuaches  hekl  at  the  new  campus  of  the 
HowBrd  University  Divinity  Sdvx>l,  our  host, 
the  dean  of  the  chapel  and  professor  of  social 
ethics.  Or.  Evans  Cranvford,  remarked  that  the 
h8Nmari(  of  an  educatkxial  institutkx)  is  its  I- 
braiT.  Dean  Crawford,  an  educator  and  theoto- 
gianjof  great  wisdom,  cftose  to  emphasize  his 
prida  In  the  Vbnty  while  Introducing  the  diatog 
partfcipants  to  the  new  fadlities  of  the  l-loward 
Univ  arsity  Divinity  Scfvooi. 

I  ( lont  know  if  Dean  Crawford  had  Natkxwl 
Ubn  ry  Week  or  this  special  order  in  mind  as 
he  ^lade  his  statement  on  ttw  importance  of 
Ibrarias.  I  do  know  ttiat  his  comments  were 
timaly  and  reflective  of  the  findings  of  ttie  Car- 
neg^  FourKlatton  for  ttie  Advancement  of 
Teaching  wtik:h  has  klentified  the  Improve- 
mert  of  college  library  resources  as  a  critical 
goal  in  achieving  excellence  in  our  Institulions 
of  higher  educatkxi.  Through  title  II  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  Federal  resources  have 
beea  alkxated  to  enhance  the  collections  of 
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Ibraries,  to  provkte  f  elowstiips 
studying  litvary  and  tnformatmn 
aaaiat  acadamfc  fcrariee  in  making 
nore  aoceaatoto  through  new 
and  to  support  ttie  procurement 
of  foraigrt  periodk»ls  not  readily  avaiabto  in 
the  Unitof  States  of  America. 

At  ttwi  community  level,  the  Congreas 
through  tfee  Ubrary  Sanrices  and  Constructton 
Act  [LSCA],  has  recognized  the  importance  of 
liirarias  ia  our  communHiea  and  in  ttte  Ifetong 
process  of  continuing  educatton.  This  Federal 
investmeitt  In  grassroots  Informational  re- 
sources ift  essential  t)ecausa  ttie  dollare  alo- 
catad  un^  the  LSCA  are  utiized  to  fund  H- 
brary  programs  that  ottienwiae  wouki  not  be 
availat)le  to  our  constituents.  For  example,  ttie 
Library  S4n/kias  and  Constmctkxi  Act  makes 
Kbrary  seMoes  attainabto  for  the  eklerty,  the 
economkBlly  dteadvantaged.  and  other  citi- 
zens for  wtiom  ttie  deivery  of  Information 
sennces  (lemands  special  effort,  specially  de- 
signed materials  and  equipment  The  ptiy8k:al- 
ly  handicapped  are  also  assisted  by  the 
LSCA.  Tftrough  LSCA  rahabitatkxi.  renova- 
tton,  and  bonstnjclton  proiacto  are  undertaken 
to  make  iiraiies  more  acceasittto  to  the  pfiys- 
k»Uy  hanpcapped. 

Stii  anattier  of  the  very  exciting  and  enridv 
ing  servtoes  provkled  by  the  Ubrary  Services 
and  Con^tmctton  Act  are  the  Interlibrary  and 
cooperative  networks  ttwt  have  been  estab- 
Ksfied.  Ttiese  networks  enatiie  Itxaries  to  es- 
tabish  Irfformattonal  Inkages  acroas  dties, 
counties,  jand  States  expanding  tfie  horizons 
of  knowiadge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Ight  of  the  need  for  Infor- 
matton  in  our  society,  and  In  view  of  the  po- 
tential for  expandkig  our  access  to  inf  ormatkKi 
at  a  relatlvaly  k>w  level  of  Federal  investment 
I  am  saddened  by  the  realty  that  for  the  sixth 
year  in  a  row  the  PreskJent  has  recommended 
that  tha  isCA  be  terminated  by  Congress.  In 
a  democracy.  Information  must  be  accessible 
to  all.  Wftiout  access  to  informatton,  ttie  ef- 
fective aitorcise  of  ttie  voting  francfiise  is  put 
in  jeopviy.  Al  of  our  citizens  have  ttie  rigfit 
to  the  opportunity  to  gattier  ttie  informatton 
they  want  and  need.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  wil  again  reject  ttie  Presklenf  s 
sfiortsigtitBd  recommendalton  to  eiminato  ttie 
Utxaiy  Services  and  Constructton  Act 

Rnally,jl  want  to  express  my  appredatton  to 
our  colieigue  from  New  York.  Congressman 
Owens  f^r  focusing  our  attentton  on  the  Im- 
portant rdle  of  library  and  informatkxi  science 
In  a  dembcratk:  sodety  and  In  the  life  of  our 
educattorial  institutions. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  tq  join  my  coHeagues  today  in  recog- 
nizing tha  important  contributkxis  publk;  li)rar- 
ies  ttave  made  to  this  Natton.  This  is  Natkxial 
Library  ^^^sek  and  efforts  will  be  made  through 
various  activities  and  events  to  increase  pubic 
awarene^  of  ttie  vital  rote  played  by  theae  in- 

Put>lk;  Itiraries  provkle  a  wkle  range  of  serv- 
k»s  to  people  of  all  ages.  In  recem  years, 
however,]  more  attentton  has  been  given  to 
the  fastefet  growing  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion—the  [aUarty.  In  South  Caroina,  for  exam- 
pie,  it  is  Estimated  that  by  1990, 11  percent  of 
ttie  popUatton  will  be  65  years  of  age  and 
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oWer.  Our  puMc  ttirarias  we  committed  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  ektorty. 

Our  senky  dOzena  may  experience  special 
problems  due  to  phyakal  conditkxi,  decraaaed 
mobity  or  aconomfc  rastrainta.  However,  their 
Interest  and  need  for  obtaining  infomnatton 
and  racraatkxi  remaina  the  aame.  Libraries  In 
South  Cwoina  have  experimented  with  new 
methods  to  reach  this  special  group.  Pubic  I- 
brariaa  are  alriving  to  meet  the  varied  informa- 
ttonal  needs  of  thia  growing  populatton  by 
ustog  innovative  techniques  and  outreach  pro- 
grams atong  with  tradHtonal  Ibraiy  materials. 

Library  Servwaa  wto  Constnjction  Act  funds 
are  often  used  to  davetop  spedalzad  pro- 
grams for  the  ektorty.  I  support  this  program, 
and  I  sirongty  support  our  pubic  Ibraries.  I 
hope  that  the  activities  hekl  during  this  week 
wHI  help  to  inform  the  pubic  of  the  critkxl  part 
played  by  pubic  Ibraries  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  ttie  resMents  of  our  communities. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
my  ooioagua  from  Naw  Yorti,  Mr.  Owens,  for 
hosting  this  special  order  on  libraries.  I  am 
pleased  to  joto  Mr.  Owens  and  my  ottier  cot- 
leagues  in  the  House  in  obsennng  Nattonal  Li- 
brary Week  whtah  property  recognizes  Ibraries 
as  an  essential  feature  of  modem  society. 

Although  pubic  Iferary  sendees  are  preemi- 
nentiy  a  Stete  and  ktoal  responsibilty,  the  ac- 
ttons  of  ttie  Federal  Government  have  a  sig- 
niftoant  impact  on  the  size  and  qualty  of  N- 
brwy  services  availabte  to  Americana. 

Federal  llirwy  support  has  measurably  im- 
proved the  quaity  of  ttKaiy  servtoes  for  Minois 
citizens.  An  exampto  of  Federal  funds  being 
used  to  entiance  the  qualty  of  Ibrary  servksas 
in  Illinois  is  lllinet  lllinet  the  lUinois  Ibrary  net- 
work, coordkiates  ttie  use  of  Federal  fundtog 
and  support  to  make  It  possit>ie  for  all  pubic 
MxBries  to  receive  at  least  one  delivery  per 
week.  This  makes  it  possible  for  a  book  to  get 
from  the  very  souttiiem  to  ttie  very  norttiem 
parts  of  IINnois  in  just  a  few  days. 

The  Uncoln  Trails  Libraries  System,  whk:h 
serves  east  central  llinoia,  which  I  represent 
has  benefited  from  Federal  funding  as  well. 
Ttvough  Federal  funding  they  have  been  able 
to  go  on  the  offensive  to  provtoe  Ntxary  serv- 
ice to  unservicad  areas  in  nine  eastern  llUnois 
counties.  Tlieir  most  recent  success,  in  fact 
occurred  just  yesterday  in  Oakwood  Township 
wliere  voters  passed  a  referendum  to  support 
a  new  library.  Successes  like  this  are  possi)to 
with  a  strong  nattonal  commitment  to  Ibraries. 
Ttiere  are  several  Federal  programs  which 
have  signifKantly  enhanced  the  strength  of  III- 
nois  pubic  tt>raries  In  ttieir  ablity  to  respond 
to  ktontMied  tocal  community  needs.  Spedfi- 
cally,  titles  IIB  and  IIC  of  the  Higher  Educatton 
Act  of  1986  and  titles  I  through  III  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  Constmctton  Act  have  made  a 
difference  in  lllnois.  In  many  cases,  the  only 
funding  some  achool  lixaries  in  lllnois  receive 
for  their  medto  centers  comes  from  ttie  Edu- 
catton Consoidatton  and  Improvement  Act 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  resist  attempts  to  cut 
ttiese  programs  and  to  work  together  so  ttiat 
ttiese  programs  are  funded  at  adequate 
levels.  In  addHton,  I  urge  my  coHeagues  to 
support  House  Joint  ReaokJtkxi  90  caHing  for 
a  aacond  White  House  Conference  of  Llirw- 
ies  and  Informatton  Sarvtees  to  be  heto  by 
1969.  This  second  Wtiite  House  Conference  is 
needed  to  focus  contkiuing  nattonal  attention 


on  ftiaiy  iaauea  and  tha  rote  of  lliraries  in 
promoting  Maracy  and  productivity. 

Our  NaNon's  lliraries  and  tha  outstanding 
indMduals  who  worti  with  them  deaerve  the 
reoognitton  that  Nattonal  Ubrary  Week  wil 
bring.  Indeed,  thia  calabratton  is  but  anolhw 
reminder  of  how  much  Americans  rely  on  our 
ttiraries  and  ttie  peopto  wtw  make  them  work 
so  wei. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  coieague,  MAxm  Owens,  for  pn>- 
vkling  the  Membere  of  Congreas  with  the  op- 
portunity to  address  the  itouae  today  in  com- 
mamoratkxi  of  Nattonal  Ubrary  Weak. 

As  chairman  of  ttw  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Operaltons  and  Sendees  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offkw  and  Civl  Sennce,  I  wouW  Ike  to 
speak  to  ttw  Impact  of  the  revenue  foregorw 
appropriatton  on  our  ttwary  community. 

Ubraries,  as  a  mattw  of  sound  pufaMc  poicy. 
are  eiglito  for  free  or  reduced  poatage  retes 
under  the  Revenue  Foregone  Program.  Con- 
graaa  is  responslite  for  provkfing  an  appro- 
priatkxi  to  reknburse  the  U.S.  Postal  Senrioa 
[l^PS]  for  kisses  in  revenues  assodatad  with 
provkfng  these  free  and  reduced  postage 
rates  for  certain  preferred  mailers.  Over  the 
last  several  years,  the  administratkin,  in  ttw 
guise  of  addressing  our  defkat  problem,  has 
proposed  the  eiminatton  of  fuiidkig  for  the 
Revenue  Foregone  Program.  Forturwtely,  we 
in  Congress  have  been  successful  in  fighting 
the  administratkxi's  shortsighted  effort 

The  Committee  on  Post  Offkw  and  Civil 
Servkw  continues  its  fight  for  full  funding  for 
the  Revenue  Foregone  Program  because  edu- 
cation and  ttw  ready  avaiabHty  of  informatton 
is  an  integral  part  of  an  informed  natkm.  Con- 
gress has  tradtttonally  provktod  reduced  post- 
age retes  for  Itiraries  to  enabto  them  to  serv- 
ice communities  across  this  Natkm. 

Reduced  postage  rates  pakl  by  lliraries  af- 
fords them  ttw  opportunity  to  better  utiize 
their  already  scarce  financial  reaourcas.  Sav- 
ings in  postage  aHows  them  to  purchase  new 
materials  to  update  ttieir  inventory  and  en- 
ables them  to  serve  as  a  kianer  servue  to 
other  lliraries.  In  addHton,  because  of  reduced 
postage  rates,  Ibraries  have  found  it  cost  ef- 
fective to  mail  materials  to  niral  and  sparsely 
populated  areas  as  well  as  to  oMer  citizens 
who  may  be  unatito  to  visit  their  fadiity.  This 
aHows  tlwm  to  extend  their  sennce  to  peopto 
wtw  migtit  ottwnwse  be  unable  to  benefit  from 
the  tremendous  resources  avalabto  at  our  Na- 
tkxi's Itiraries. 

We  In  Congress  cannot  abdwate  our  re- 
sponstoillties  to  ttw  benefkaaries  of  ttw  pro- 
gram and  we  must  continue  to  fight  for  fuH 
fundkig  for  this  program  and  provide  statito 
rates  for  al  ttiraries  acroaa  the  country. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  commemorative  weeks  is  to  reflect 
upon  the  importance  that  the  person,  event 
or  instHutkm  being  honored  has  on  our  peopto 
and  our  society.  Once  agaki  we  celebrete  Na- 
tkxwl  Ubrary  Weak  and  therefore,  we  ought 
not  only  took  back  on  how  our  Natton's  ttirv- 
ies  have  served  us  in  the  past  but  also  on 
how  we  wish  them  to  benefit  us  In  ttw  future. 

Ubraries  are  fw  more  ttian  mere  buHdings 
where  books  are  stored;  they  are  a  vital  Ink 
between  our  citizens  and  the  evente  taking 
place  every  day  in  toe  wortd.  In  this  day  of 
mass  informatton.  lliraries  play  an  ever  grow- 


ing roto.  In  ontor  to  senre  ai  aapacta  of  ttw 
pubic  tairty  and  efficiently  we  muat  oonlnue 
to  eitoand  our  lliraiy  system  arto  hnprawe  at* 
ready  existing  lliraries  and  ttwir  aouroaa  twlh 
pfiy^caNy  and  tecfinotogically. 

Access  to  pubic  ttMaries  by  the  ektorty,  dte- 
advantaged,  and  handtoappad  must  ba  kv 
sured.  These  memtiere  of  our  society  requha 
services  wtiich  involve  extra  effort  on  ttw  part 
of  llirary  staffs,  and  special  matariala  and 
equipment  It  may  alao  raquka  renowaltorw 
wnicn  parmn  irw  awanwo  uae  oi  Branaa. 

As  tecfmotogy  advances,  it  is  knperativa 
that  our  Ibraries  keep  pace.  Linking  our  Na- 
tton's lliraries  by  computare  and  ttvough 
ottier  networits  across  dty,  county,  and  State 
Ines  wH  greatly  Increase  the  amount  of  kttor- 
matton  at  ttw  diapoaal  of  ttioaa  who  uae  our 
lliraries.  This  needed  Inkage  can  transform 
even  a  small  n«at  ttiraiy  kito  a  vast  reaouroa 
center  for  many. 

In  order  to  carry  out  ttwae  programs  we 
must  continue  to  appropriate  fundkig  for  the 
Ubrary  Sen/toes  and  Constructton  Act  [LSCA], 
despite  ttie  fact  that  ttw  admkiistratton  has. 
tor  ttw  sixth  consecutive  yaw,  proposed  ain*- 
nating  all  fundkig  for  this  punwaa  Though  ttw 
budgets  of  our  Ibraries  are  largely  borne  by 
State  and  tocal  governments.  Federal  doiare 
are  essential  to  ttw  attakwiem  of  theae  goats. 
If  my  colleagues  wroukl  knagkw  for  a 
moment  just  how  difficult  our  jobs  woukl  be 
without  ttw  support  of  ttw  Ubrary  of  Congress 
and  Its  staff,  I'm  certain  we  wouU  al  agree 
ttiat  ttw  matotenance  and  davetopment  of  our 
Natton's  libraries  is  cnxial  to  America's  future. 
Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speakw,  one  of  tha  major 
His  of  our  society  is  the  alarmkigly  high  rate  of 
iWteracy.  One  out  of  every  five  Americans  is 
consktorsd  to  be  functtonaiy  iliterate. 

If  we,  as  a  society,  are  gdng  to  solve  this 
problem,  there  needs  to  be  cooperatton 
among  the  many  agencies  involved  ki  this 
effort  Pubic  Ibraries,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Ubrary  Seoncas  and  Constructton  Act  title 
I  funds,  have  formed  coaMtons  with  olhw 
kical  agencies  to  davetop  cooperative  Iteracy 
programs.  There  we  445,652  reasons  to  con- 
tuiue  ttiese  efforts  ki  South  Caroina.  for  ttwt 
is  ttw  numbw  of  our  functtonally  iffiterate 
adutts. 

Ubrwy  Servkws  and  Conatructton  Act  Wto 
IV  funds  will  enabto  the  South  Caraina  State 
Ubrary  to  sponsor  a  2-day  aamtow  naod 
month  to  furthw  tha  development  of  kical  co- 
operative Iteracy  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economk:  waH  betog  of  oir 
country  is  being  undermined  by  adult  Wtaracy. 
Of  those  unernptoyad,  75  percent  lack  ade- 
quate readkig  and  writkig  sklls.  I  sakjte  our 
pubic  lliraries  for  thek  deep  concern  ki  this 
mattw  and  I  ask  that  thia  be  placed  ki  the 
Record,  as  an  extanaton  of  my  ramartta. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speakw,  thia  weak  we 
are  oetebrattog  "Nattonal  Ubrary  Weak"  to 
recognize  America's  ttirarias.  Stoca  this  is 
also  the  week  ki  whkih  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  devetopkig  a  budget  for  Hacal 
yew  1968,  I  baiove  R  is  apprapriato  to  aak 
how  our  Natkm's  ttirarias  farad  undw  Praai- 
dent  Reagan's  budget 

In  his  fiscal  yew  1966  budget,  for  the  sixth 
yew  ki  a  row.  ttw  Praaktoitf  propoaad  zero 
fundkig  for  tha  Ubrwy  Saivteaa  and  Constnto- 
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I  uMd  to  buM  naw  Mirafy  alruc- 
id  ranowsiB  oidw 
toagrM  tozMO 
wQukLnot  b« 
for  ttw  Intorifemy  Cooporation 
Thoratara^  H  s  ohidont  hi  my  dMrtct  noodod  • 
book  from  •  liwy  hi  Dolrait  to  oompMo  • 
pipof  taf  ochoo^  tfw  skidint  would  no  iongsr 

■M  to  got  ■BOOM  to  ■Ml  DOOR.  MTMnCWil 

IWM  ilMMys  bolMOd  in  iRiprawinQ  HiMiMoNot 
by  inonMino  ttMir  lomMMBi>  in  ttwM  ctwl- 
IwiQ^nQ  NnMB,  tt  would  bo  tooMi  to  fenK  our 
sooooo  to  tho  InowlodBO  ond  tho  wondore  of 
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i  would  m»  to  tito  ttiis  oppor- 
turty  to  tol  my  riMnuftu  about  Queena  Bor- 
ough PuMc  Uiraiy.  Tlw  Quooni  Borough 
Pubic  Umy  is  tw  fWh  iwBBM  ■jcvy  system 
in  ttw  oowiky  in  Mhiiib  of  ttw  numbor  of 
bianclws.  f=ar  ttw  last  3  yaars,  Queens  Ubmy 
has  basn  flist  in  cifculsHon  smonQ  the  Ibrar- 
iss  of  New  Yofk  Stote.  FullMNinore,  Queens 
Borough  Pubic  Ubmy  had  the  highest  drcu- 
Mon  of  any  dly  Kiiafy  in  the  Nation  in  1965- 
86w  Queens  Bcmugh  Pubic  Ubraiy  has  also 
a  laadar  in  tta  Nation  in  developing  irv 
Demr  serve  me  puosc. 
Queens  Llwary  deneloped  a  headgtart  pro- 
to  hiboduoe  preschoolers  to  tjooks,  6 
Head  St«t  Pro- 
Queens  Ubrary  has 
a  pioneer  developing  services  to 
s  needs  of  new  invnigrants,  adult 
and  the  tUnctionaly  Mtoroto.  Given 
theae  aooomplshinBnls,  it  is  obvious  ttwt  ade- 
quate fundtogfor  LSCA  is  vitally  important  to 
my  dMrict. 

Mr.  Speeker.  America's  Itorsries  allow  our 
cMBsns  to  grow,  to  teem,  and  to  expand  ttwir 
knowledge.  The  cornoralone  of  a  strong,  pros- 
paroua,  and  oompaMive  nation  is  an  educated 
people.  As  the  Congreee  shapes  a  responai- 
bto  arvl  lair  budget.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oonUnue  our  support  for  America's  Ibraries. 


XTNTTED  STATES-KOREA  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
lIOBBxaoH  of  Connecldcut).  Under  a 
ptevloua  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  60 
BinuteB. 


Mr.  CRAIO.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimoua  cmaent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
reviae  and  extend  their  remaiks.  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  oa  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  this 
evening. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  Objection. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  %)eaker.  a  critical 
paas  has  been  readied  hi  international 
trade  with  the  Republic  of  Korea>— a 


both  for  Korea  and  for 
th^Unlted  States. 

story  of  our  own  trade  dilemma 
become  such  a  familiar  refrain  in 
House  that  I  do  not  need  to  tell  it 
toni^t.  However,  the  moral  of 
thej  story  bears  rq;>eating:  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  tolerate  foreign  trade 
lers  to  American  exports.  Con- 
insists  on  real  and  significant 
concessions  from  those  who  seeli 
advantage  of  our  open  mar- 
We  I4)plaud  the  tough  stance 
administration  has  taken  in  trade 
>tiati<»)s.  and  we  encourage  our  ne- 
gotiators to  stay  tough.  A  promise  and 
Congress  will  not  only 
behind  your  efforts,  but  is  ready 
willing  to  rush  ahead  of  you  with 
reforms  if  it  becomes  necessary, 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  I 
d  flrst  like  to  admowledge  the 
coiMitry's  astounding  economic  success 
8to<y.  It  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  Just 
40  tean  ago.  the  economy  of  the  coim- 
try'had  been  virtually  destroyed  by 
the  Korean  war.  As  recently  as  1960. 
Kovea  still  had  an  underdeveloped, 
nattiral  resource-based  ectmomy  with 
an  Average  per  capita  income  of  only 
$1M.  Its  exports  were  insignificant, 
and  86  percent  of  those  exports  were 
prii^iary  products— mostly  farm  goods, 
the  midsixties  the  government 
economic  strategies.  Import 
subBtitution  had  been  a  priority,  en- 
coi^tiging  industrial  development  with 
domestic  subsidies  and  import  restric- 
tioqs.  These  policies  gave  way  to  an 
expprt-oriented  industrial  strategy 
thai  has  fueled  a  remarkable  economic 
exmnsion. 

Tpday,  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  an 
avefage  income  of  $2,000  and  is  one  of 
the  12  largest  trading  nations  in  the 
worid.  Last  year  it  had  a  surplus  in  its 
curtent  accounts.  For  the  past  5  years 
it  has  maintained  an  average  annual 
ecoliomic  growth  rate  of  over  8  per- 
cent. It  sponsored  the  1986  Asian 
games  and  will  attract  visitors  from  all 
over  the  world  in  1988  to  the  Olympic 
games  in  SeouL  And  today,  exports 
ha^  grown  to  about  40  percent  of 
Korea's  product. 

Injections  for  Korea  in  the  year 
2000  are  glowing.  The  GNP  is  expect- 
ed ^  nearly  triple,  and  the  per  ci4>ita 
incdme  to  exceed  $5,000.  By  then, 
Korea  will  have  graduated  from  the 
"neply  industrialized  countries"  to 
Join  the  ranks  of  "developed  nations." 
Bit  with  achievement  comes  respon- 
sibflity.  As  a  major  intematiCHial 
tracer,  the  Republic  of  Korea  shares 
the  responsibility  for— indeed,  it  has  a 
vested  interest  in— maintaining  a  free 
international  trading  system.  That 
means  being  willing  to  open  its  mar- 
kets and  further  lltierallze  its  econo- 
my, 

Np  one  familiar  with  Korea's  history 
wotUd  argue  that  such  changes  will  be 
easjr.  With  an  economy  now  geared  to 
exilDrts,  Korea  is  extronely  vulnerable 
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ional  economic  conditions, 
the  recent  account  surplus. 

carries  a  large  foreign  debt 

service  burden.  In  addition  to 

challenges,  Korea  faces  sig- 

intemal  and  external  political 

that  wHl  undoubtedly  play 
in    the    cotmtry's    economic 


is  precisely  because  of  these 
challenges  that  the  international  com- 
munity I  has  urged  the  Republic  of 
Korea  lio  further  liberalize  its  econo- 
my an^  lower  trade  barriers.  Move- 
ment ini  that  direction  would  strength- 
en Korean  industries  and  improve 
their  competitiveness,  maldng  them 
better  able  to  cope  with  the  develop- 
ing nations  that  will  be  entering  the 
intemaQonal  market  in  the  future. 
Furthertnore,  liberalization  would 
forestall  the  kind  of  protectionism 
that  Korea  can  ill  afford  as  an  export- 
driven  ebonomy. 

I  am  ^ot  here  to  engage  in  "Korea- 
bashing"  In  the  past,  Korea  has  re- 
sponded in  good  faith  to  United  States 
trade  concerns,  and  those  responses 
are  appreciated.  However,  there  are 
still  ma|or  areas  of  disagreement  that 
must  ba  worked  out  and  commitments 
that  re<;|uire  better  policing  on  Korea's 
part.  American  exporters  have  not 
stopped  pounding  on  congressional 
doors,  demanding  access  to  interna- 
tional i^iarkets;  if  anything,  they  are 
increasihg. 

Our  trade  negotiators  will  soon  be 
meeting  with  their  counterparts  in 
Seoul.  At  this  critical  time  in  United 
States-Korea  trade  relations,  when 
both  najtions  face  new  challenges  and 
contemplate  major  policy  changes, 
Congreas  will  be  looking  for  the  ui>- 
comlng  (negotiations  to  strengthen  an 
economic  partnership  that  will  benefit 
both  the  American  and  the  Korean 
people.  It  is  my  hope  the  comments 
made  tonight  will  send  a  message  that 
even  tl^ough  Congress  is  currently 
busy  with  an  omnibus  bill  focusing  on 
the  "big  picture"  in  trade,  we  have  cer- 
tainly not  lost  sight  of  the  "smaller 
picture"  of  our  bilateral  trade  relation- 
ship wit^  Korea. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  of  this  effort  that 
the  Koreans  have  put  forward  to  en- 
hance tneir  economy,  it  is  as  I  have 
menticmed,    a   remarkable   story.    In 

1985,  Korea  was  our  eighth  largest 
export  market  purchasing  3  percent  of 
our  total  exports.  In  contrast,  that 
same  siear  the  United  States  was 
Korea's  No.  1  export  market  buying  36 
percent  of  Korea's  total  exports.  The 
United  States-Korea  trade  deficit 
though  ihas  been  growing  rapidly  over 
the  pan  few  years.  The  1981  deficit  of 
$200  million  grew  to  over  $4  billion  by 

1986.  M^.  Speaker,  that  is  why  I  stand 
before  jthis   House   tonight;   to  talk 


about  Korea  and  the  problems  that 
loomithead. 

Kivea  is  not  Japan.  I  repeat  that. 
They  have  shown  a  very  good-faith  at- 
tempt to  address  many  of  the  com- 
idaints  that  I  have  mentioned  this 
evening,  and  we  i4>plaud  those  at- 
tempts but  must  note  that  they  do  not 
address  all  United  States  concerns  and 
in  some  cases  are  too  slow  to  benefit 
either  our  producers  or  Korea's  eco- 
nomic vulnerability. 

In  1983.  the  Korean  National  Assem- 
bly passed  a  5-year  tariff  reform  pack- 
age to  cut  general  tariff  rates  down  to 
industrial  nations'  level  by  1988.  Last 
year,  Korea  agreed  to  permit  foreign 
companies  to  write  life  and  other 
types  of  insurance  policies.  In  1986, 
Korea  did  not  impose  an  additional  40- 
to  60-percent  adjustment  tariffs  over 
and  above  general  tariffs  as  it  has 
done  in  the  past. 

Korea  recently  completed  a  buying 
mission  to  the  United  States  purchas- 
ing some  2  bUllon  dollars'  worth  of 
products  in  over  20  States.  Now  the 
Korean  Oovemment  plans  to  open  the 
entire  color  television  market  late  in 
1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  I  an- 
nounced that  I  was  going  to  hold  this 
q)ecial  order  this  evening.  Just  today 
in  the  mail  from  the  Korean  Embassy, 
the  first  time  we  have  had  mail  from 
the  Korean  Embassy  on  this  particu- 
lar issue,  we  get  this  announcement: 
"Korea  announces  additional  tariff  re- 
striction packages."  and  this  is  date- 
lined  Seoul,  April  6. 

"The  Korean  Oovemment  an- 
nounces today  a  sweeping  tariff  reduc- 
tion package  to  further  cut  the  duty 
on  a  range  of  agrictiltural  and  manu- 
factured goods.  These  effective  July  1, 
1987,  will  affect  83  items  in  addition  to 
those  listed  in  the  previously  an- 
nounced trade  liberalization  and  tariff 
reduction  schedule."  I  will  read  those 
this  evening  because  I  think  they  are 
significant. 

"Under  this  plan,  duties  will  drop  on 
the  following  items.  Twenty  percent- 
age points  on  beer,  10  percentage 
points  on  a  range  of  automobiles;  5  to 
10  percentage  points  on  some  fruits 
and  vegetables;  5  to  10  percentage 
points  on  vacuum  cleaners,  fans,  food 
processors,  televisions,  telephones  and 
radios.  Five  percentage  points  on  hard- 
wood lumber  and  veneers.  Five  per- 
centage points  on  over  a  dozen  paper 
products.  Five  percentage  points  on  a 
range  of  computer  parM>hemalla;  tele- 
graphic and  f acsimfle  transmitting  ma- 
chines and  radio  navigation  equip- 
ment." That  is  a  very  important  list 
for  the  UJ3.  producer. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  come  tonight, 
not  only  to  tell  the  amazing  success 
story  of  the  nation  of  Korea,  but  also 
to  tell  you  why  I  think  it  is  important 

that  as  our  negotiators  go  to  Seoul  in 

the  very  near  future,  there  still  re- 


mains some  very  important  items  that 
the  Koreans  simply  will  not  face  up  to. 

In  my  hmne  State  of  Idaho,  a  nuijor 
producer  of  potato  and  potato  prod- 
ucts, Korean  trade  barriers  against  po- 
tatoes have  increased  in  the  last  few 
years.  Koreans  first  imposed  an  exces- 
sive 50-percent  duty  to  change  and 
changed  its  quota  to  150  metric  tons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  understand  how  re- 
strictive this  limit  is.  consider  that  in 
the  first  6  months  of  1985.  Just  prior 
to  the  imposition  of  the  quota.  United 
States  potato  exirarts  to  Korea  were 
more  than  twice,  vcuom  than  twice  in 
the  first  6  months  the  150  metric  tons. 
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The  UJS.  Trade  Representative's 
office  estimates  the  quota  is  a  90-per- 
cent reduction  over  the  previous 
import  levels.  Currently  Korea  has  cut 
off  potato  imports  altogether,  placing 
a  de  facto  ban  on  the  commodity 
itself.  All  these  restrictions  occur  in 
defiance  of  U.S.  requests.  In  fact,  as 
the  Koreans  well  know,  market  access 
for  potatoes  has  been  the  centerpiece 
of  the  United  States  trade  agenda  with 
Korea,  and  I  am  told  it  will  be  again. 

U.S.  Trade  Representative  Clayton 
Teutter  recently  stated  in  a  letter  to 
Members  of  Congress  his  concern,  of 
course,  about  the  potato  barriers.  In 
that  he  said  that  were  was  convinced 
our  exporters  could  capture  a  much 
larger  share  of  this  growing  market  in 
Korea  if  the  barriers  were  removed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  with  the  Olympic 
games  in  1988,  where  are  the  french 
fries  going  to  be? 

Another  major  area  that  the  Kore- 
ans have  shown  a  de  facto  ban  is  in 
the  area  of  beef  imports.  In  May  1985, 
they  in  fact  imposed  that.  Since  that 
time  only  49  tons  of  U.S.  iieef  have  en- 
tered that  country.  This  ban  was  im- 
poBed  despite  Korea's  agreement— and 
I  repeat— deq>ite  Korea's  agreement 
under  OATT  in  1979  to  Uberalize  their 
trade  restrictions  specifically  on  beef. 
The  de  facto  ban  has  remained  in 
place  despite  an  increased  demand  for 
beef  in  Korea.  Korea's  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  beef  in  1986  is  estimated 
at  12.2  kilograms,  up  11  percent  over 
1985. 

Before  the  ban.  Korean  imports  of 
United  States  beef  were  on  the  rise,  a 
very  rapid  rise.  Prior  to  the  restriction, 
Korea  was  considered  a  growing  beef 
market  for  United  States  producers. 
The  Korean  market  Is  ill-equipped  to 
supply  beef  for  the  upcoming  Olympic 
games  scheduled  in  SeouL  In  other 
words,  there  Just  are  not  going  to  t>e 
any  hamburgers  or  french  fries  to  go 
with  them,  Mr.  ^;>eaker. 

In  fact,  Korean  beef  cattle  inventory 
over  the  last  few  years  has  declined  by 
about  10  percent. 

In  addition.  United  States  beef  does 
not  compete  directly  with  Korean 
beef.  United  States  beef  is  a  higher 
quality  grain  fed  beef  that  is  sold  pri- 


marily in  the  hotels  of  Korea.  Korean 
beef  is  a  lower  grade,  sold  primarily  In 
the  retail  grocers  maitet. 

Another  commodity  that  comes 
from  my  State  and  rapidly  seeking  ,i^ 
growing  export  market  is  the  hay-pro- 
ducing market.  Korean  restrictioDS  on 
hay  imports  are  a  maw  of  hidden  anti- 
hay  policies.  While  the  only  offldal  re- 
striction is  a  20-peTcent  tariff,  hidden 
restraints  have  resulted  once  again  in 
another  de  facto  ban.  This  de  facto 
ban  is  accomplished  largely  through 
import  licenses. 

In  othw  words,  Mr.  ^^eaker,  the  Ko- 
reans say,  "We  will  import  hay  if  you 
can  get  a  license,"  but  then,  how 
strange  it  Is,  they  simply  do  not  allow 
any  applications  for  licenses  and  those 
they  do  allow  they  refuse  the  license. 
These  barriers  have  remained  in  place 
despite  repeated  United  States  hay  in- 
dustry attempts  to  demonstrate  both 
the  quality  of  the  United  States  prod- 
uct and  the  willingness  of  United 
States  producers  to  targH  Kcweaa 
marlcet  needs. 

The  UJS.  industry  has  repeatedly 
worked  to  seek  iim>ads  into  that 
maricet.  In  1982,  UJB.  hay  producers 
sent  a  product  team  to  Seoul  to  coop- 
erate with  Seoul  University.  The 
teams  diQ>layed  the  produce  and  vis- 
ited many  potential  custcmiers,  eque- 
cially  dairies. 

In  the  1970's  and  early  1980's,  Korea 
in  an  effort  to  expand  its  food  supply, 
exported  from  this  country  thousands 
and  thousands  of  quality  dairy  heifers. 
They  go  to  Korea  with  the  phenome- 
nal bloodline  and  productitm  capabili- 
ties that  comes  from  this  country, 
only  to  find  that  once  in  Korea  their 
production  drops  nearly  50  percent. 

Why  Is  that  so.  Mr.  Speaker?  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  quality  of  food,  because 
of  the  type  of  feeds  that  are  not  avail- 
able to  these  highbred  producing  cnmr 
bilities  that  come  with  United  States 
dairy  i^wimaia  that  have  been  imported 
into  Korea. 

The  demonstration  products  that 
our  hay  producers  have  provided  for 
the  Koreans  show  that  with  the  qual- 
ity of  food  available,  we  can  nearly 
double  the  production  of  the  Korean 
milk  cow.  once  an  American  product 
That  iB  why  it  is  important,  not  only 
for  Korea,  but  for  United  States  hay 
producers  to  be  able  to  have  access  to 
that  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  another  unique 
tariff  that  the  K(»«ans  place  on  pro- 
ducers in  our  country  and  I  am  talking 
about  the  American  chocolate  confec- 
tionery industry.  Korea  had  an  afaao- 
lute  ban  on  imjMrted  candy  until  1964. 
Today  Korea  impoees  a  85-peroent 
tariff  on  chocolate  oonf ectionertea  and 
a  25-percent  tariff  on  sugar  oonfec- 
tioneries. 

In  other  additions  to  those  tarlfb. 
Korea  Impoees  a  2.5-peroent  defense 
tax  and  a  10-pereent  value-added  tax 
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OB  these  products,  for  a  total  cumula- 
tive tax  rate  of  tS  percent  and  42  per- 
cent*  rapectlvdy. 

AWhimih  tbe  SS-peroent  tariff  on 
dioeotite  will  be  redaoed  to  SO  percent 
in  J^.  aad  that  tnM  Just  annouDced 
in  a  cammunlque  I  read  from  the 
Koreaa  IftnlraWT.  even  this  reduced 
tariff  Is  prohfbttHe  in  view  of  vfaat  it 
easts  ITnited  States  izporters  to  price 
the  products  compettttvely  and  maiicet 

Let  me  give  yoa  an  example  of  what 
isoowfoins  on  in  Korea  and  I  think.. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Memhers  of  the  Hotue 
win  find  this  a  very  unique  situation. 
"^  I  have  hne  with  me  toaisht  a  has  of 
aouxftody's  favorite,  certainly  mine. 
ttMt.  chocoiatas  with  peanuts  in 
them,  a  stsindard  In  the  American  con- 
feetkinery  market  that  all  ol  us  Imow 
shout. 

Now.  here  is  the  counterjiart  in 
Korea.  It  Is  called  a  B&B  chocolate, 
almost  an  identical  wrapper,  almost  an 
Identical  syinbol  on  the  front. 

Now.  why  sre  they  doing  that?  It  is 
because  they  know  that  the  Korean 
r»rimm,mr  \Ottm  MAM'S,  but  they  have 
also  idaced  a  restriction  on  those  prod- 
uct! and.  of  course,  her^n  lies  the 
prcMem.  This  problem  has  been  raised 
by  *'**'^»^  of  our  Government  to  the 
Korean  Oovemment  because  we  think 
It  is  a  symbid,  along  with  trade  policy 
iif  the  Korean  economy,  where  in  fact 
they  are  dtaregarding'  the  proprietary 
nature  of  the  integrity  of  internation- 
ally recognised  brands  and  trade- 
maittk  This  esse  is  a  very  important 
aymbiA  rinee  the  average  American 
consimiw  can  readily  undostand  the 
product  and.  of  course,  the  average 
Kixean  nonsnmer  can  read&y  under- 
stand the  product.  That  is  why  the 
cenfectiooery  industry  of  this  country 
is  concerned,  equally  concerned  about 
the  very  ivohiUttve  tariffs,  but  this 
kind  of  copycatlsiB  that  goes  on  in  fact 
trtsen  they  try  to  satisfy  their  consum- 
ers with  a  counterpart  by  literally 
stealing  image,  idea,  and  de^gn. 

Ifr.  ^leaker.  I  could  go  on  about  the 
barriers  that  the  Koreans  place  on  or- 
anges and  orange  Juice  that  is  certain- 
ly of  concern  to  my  colleagues  in  Flori- 
dn,  in  Aricona.  snd  in  California. 
United  States  oranges  are  curroatly 
baimed  from  entry  into  the  K(xean 
market,  except  for  insignificant 
amounts  which  sre  sllowed  into  mili- 
tary commissaries  snd  into  some 
hotels.  The  small  amount  of  oranges 
that  do  ento-  the  market  are  subject- 
let  me  repeat  this-«re  subject  to  a  SO- 
pMeent  duty.  On  top  of  the  50-percent 
duty,  oranges  sre  also  subject  to  a  60- 
peroent  temporary  tariff  over  and 
shove  the  50- '  snd  the  60-percent 
duties.  UJS.  orange  exporters  are  also 
charged  excessive  inuwrt  fees.  In 
other  words,  again  It  is  a  de  facto  ban 
iimidy  by  pricing  the  product  of  our 
eountry.  certainly  a  healthy  product 


to  t^  Korean  consumer,  clearly  out  of 
themarket. 

Tie  CaUf omia-Arisona  citrus  indus- 
try tostimiates  that  if  the  Mending  re- 
icnts  In  the  blending  of  Juice 
the  Koreans  reqdire  some  70-per- 
ceni  Korean  Juice  product  versus  a  30- 
peroNit  United  States  Juice  product, 
thai  this  blending  reqidrement  and 
the  requirements  involved  In  the  proc- 
cotild  be  another  $2  millicm  a 
to  the  Juice  and  orange  industries 
of  tlMs  country. 

Speaker,  we  have  got  the  same 
ions  in  lemons  and  grapefruits. 
States  lemons  sold  in  the 
Korfean  market  are  subject  once  again 
to  a[40-perGent  general  tariff.  There  Is 
alscM  an  additional  60-percent  adjust- 
meijlt  tariff  levy  agataist  all  United 
States  lemons  sold  In  Korea. 

BJfcrean  restrictions  on  peaches, 
Korean  restrictions  on  almonds,  and 
thaii  process  goes  on  and  on. 

lif^  special  order  tonight  is  pointed 
not .  only  at  all  of  the  primary  re- 
souijces  that  we  talk  about,  the  tre- 
mentdous  agricultural  produce  that  we 
are  <  lapable  of  providing  to  the  Korean 
eooi  omy,  but  in  fact  the  very,  very  re- 
strl<  ttve  nature  of  an  economy  that 
reae  aes  out  to  the  world  to  sell  many 
of  it  t  new  products. 

Wien  I  go  out  onto  the  streets  of 
Wai  tilngtbn  this  evening.  Mr.  Presi- 
deni .  I  will  probably  either  follow  or 
be  E  used  by  a  new  Hyundai  car.  a  new 
Kor  ian  car  that  has  Just  entered  this 
mamet.  They  want  absolute  access  to 
our  tnarkets  and  absolute  access  to  our 
congumers,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  have  continually  said  no,  no,  no 
to  a)l  our  producers  and.  of  course,  in 
dlre^  disregard  to  their  own  consum- 
ing public. 
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T^t  is  why  it  is  importairt  that  this 
Conkress  send  a  message,  as  I  hope 
thlslqjeclal  order  does  this  evening,  to 
the  Korean  Government  that  we  mean 
busmess  when  we  talk  trade;  that  it  is 
critBally  important  to  all  nations  in- 
volve in  intonational  trade  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  fair  and  equal  manner  if 
we  gre  to  lie  able  to  coexist  both  diplo- 
matically and  economically  in  a  very, 
vent  Important  Issue  as  tnde. 

lere  are  a  good  many  of  my  col- 
leases  who  wish  that  they  could  par- 
ticmate  tonight,  Mi.  Speaker,  but  for  a 
varl^  of  reasons  were  not  able  to  do 
so. 

Speaker,  at  this  point  I  offer 
the^  comments  for  Introduction  into 
the^txooBD.  I  am  referring  to  the  gen- 
tlei^an  from  Texas  CMr.  Bartok],  who 
has  I  provided  us  with  comments  this 
eveAhig  about  Korean  trade  specific  to 
his  'state  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
froih  California  [Mr.  BCillxr}  is  very 
con  emed  alx>ut  the  citrus  industry  of 
Cal  fomia'and  a  variety  of  the  Idnds 
of  1  iractices  that  the  Koreans  use  in 
traqe— I  see  by   his  comments  this 


evening  fJiat  he  speaks  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry of  Korea  and  the  impact  that  it 
has  had  In  our  market.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  has  pro- 
vided me  with  a  statement  for  the 
Rkobo.  ,The  gentleman  from  North 
E>akota  [Mr.  Dorqah]  would  have  been 
with  us  ^hls  evening,  but  last  night  he 
was  bles$ed  with  a  new  son.  Mr.  ^;>eak- 
er,  by  the  name  of  Brandon,  and  so  I 
understand  that  he  went  home  or 
went  tolthe  hospital  to  be  with  his 
wife  anid  his  new  baby  boy  this 
evening  ^d  couM  not  Join  us.  Also  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Stal- 
UHGSl  represses  and  holds  many  of 
the  same  concerns  that  I  do  as  relate 
to  beef  exports,  certainly  as  relate  to 
potato  exports,  which  are  a  major 
product  'of  his  congressional  district, 
the  Second  Congressional  District  in 
Idaho,  aOKl  the  near  absolute  ban  of 
course  mat  the  Korean  economy  and 
the  Korean  Government  has  on  it. 
The  gei^eman  from  New  York  [BCr. 
HoRTOif^  has  asked  that  his  state- 
ments ne  included  in  the  Racoao  to- 
night, lib*.  Speaker,  along  with  the 
gentleman      from      Michigan      [Mr. 

SCHUXTTB]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Uke  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Crai^  for  sponsoring  this  special  order 
on  trade  wtth  Korea.  It  is  highly  appropriate  as 
ttie  U.S.  Iirade  Representstive  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Qommerce  prepsre  for  meetings  in 
Seoul  during  the  week  of  April  20  to  27,  that 
we  dtocuss  this  important  issue. 

Let  me  say  St  the  outset  that  my  purpose  is 
not  to  IsintMSte  our  friend  and  any  South 
Korea.  Kdraa  is  an  important  tiadbig  psrtner 
and  is  a  |(ey  part  of  our  defensive  efforts  in 
Asia  Uni^Bd  States  companies  exported  5.7 
bMKon  doiars'  worth  of  goods  to  Korea  in 
IOBS,  rar^king  as  our  eighth  largest  export 
market     i 

Despitelttiis  high  rsnking  there  is  reason  for 
concern.  Our  trade  balance  viMh  Korea  has 
gone  frorS  a  $2  mHlkMi  surplus  in  1961  to  a 
$4.3-tolllio«  defk:it  in  1965.  During  that  time 
our  export  to  Kores  incressed  from  $5  txNton 
to  $5.7  blKon.  Korean  exports  to  the  United 
Stales  ovW  the  same  period  increased  from 
$5.2  biMoa  to  $10  bHlkxt 

A  mi^o^oontrtwting  factor  to  this  deficit  is 
the  drsmmc  decline  In  ttw  growth  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports. From  1976  to  1980  our  exports  to 
ICorea  InAoasod  23  percent  From  1981  to 
1965.  however,  our  exports  increased  only  5 
percent  Cteaily,  this  decNne  Is  an  issue  we 
must  address  ss  we  look  to  tower  our  trade 
defkritwitil  Korea 

There  Sre  a  number  of  other  reasons  for 
ttie  defteii  The  strortg  U.S.  eoononik:  growth 
over  ttie 
our 
Korea 
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first  pert  of  this  decade  stimUatod 
for  imports  from  sll  nations, 
from  this  demand  as  dto 
many  othk  countries.  Also  important  was  the 
relativaly  I  ow  growth  rate  of  6.5  percent  Korea 
experiencfd  st  the  ssroe  time. 

tiw  above  factors  sre  important  we 
the  effect  barriers  to  United 
States  ej^xjrts  to  Korea  play  In  this  growing 
defter  Ko  res  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  s  pro- 


Though 
csnrwt 


gram  to  tower  tsriffs  on  most  products  from 
40  to  20  psroent  This  sounds  laudsble  unm 
orw  resfass  ths  aversQe  tarttf  on  imported 
goods  in  IMS  oounby  is  3  percent 

Of  pertteulsr  concern  sre  tsriffs  snd  bsns 
on  agricuNursl  products.  Korea  has  placed 
nmn  agrioMural  products  in  the  restricted 
category  of  goods.  Products  under  this  cate- 
gory must  be  spproved  by  the  Koreen  Ministry 
of  Trade  wd  Industry  or  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
cuNure.  They  must  also  be  spproved  by  the 
trade  assodaHon  lepreeenting  Korean  produc- 
ers. TWs  is  aMn  to  having  the  fox  guard  the 
chkiten  coop.  I  Imsgine  there  sre  very  few 
Koreen  prodijcers  working  to  increese  our  ex- 
ports to  their  country. 

Wood  snd  psper  products  are  also  subject- 
ed to  high  tsriffs.  In  1965,  the  United  Ststes 
ssked  Korea  to  cut  tariffs  on  s  seloctod  1st  of 
goods.  Wood  and  paper  products  were  includ- 
ed on  this  Ist  I  sm  pleased  to  note  that 
Korea  intends  to  tower  tsriffs  on  these  goods 
from  20  to  15  percent  This  rate,  however,  is 
still  fsr  too  high. 

Trade  proNbNions  on  the  beef  industry  sre 
partwulwty  onerous.  Beef  Imports  have  been 
banned  since  1965.  H  there  Is  any  product  in 
which  we  enioy  a  compsrstive  advantage  in 
trade.  It  is  beef.  U.S.  beef  is  the  finest  in  the 
worid.  I  noticed  with  some  Interest  thst  the 
one  exceptton  to  the  beef  ban  was  49  tons  of 
U.S.  beef  imported  in  October  of  1965  for  s 
meeting  of  the  InlamsttonsI  Monetsry  Fund. 

Another  ares  of  concern  is  prohibitions  on 
foreign  investment  These  prohiiitions  are  one 
reason  we  have  such  s  Isrge  trade  defk:it  I 
sm  s  member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  wfvch  recently  had  urxtar  corwider- 
alion  H.R.  3,  the  Trade  and  IntsmationsI  Eco- 
nomy PoHcy  Reform  Ad  During  debate  on 
the  bHI.  I  added  an  smendment  which  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  recommend  to 
Congress  means  .to  tower  foreign  investment 
banters. 

Korea  has  s  fsir  record  on  foreign  invest- 
ments. They  correctly  recognize  that  foreign 
Investment  is  important  for  economk:  growttt 
Korea  does  prohibit  however,  Investmsnt  in  5 
percent  of  its  industries.  Another  20  percent 
of  industries  have  special  regulalions  on  for- 
eign investment  These  induetartes  include 
etoctroracs  snd  automobiles.  I  hope  snd  en- 
coursge  the  negotiators  in  Korea  to  place  on 
ttw  taUe  removal  of  these  unnecesssry  in- 
vestment restricttons. 

This  country  has  t)een  very  generous  snd 
open  towsrd  Korean  imports.  Korea  is  one  of 
the  top  beneficiaries  of  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preference  [GSP]  rsnking  second 
behind  Taiwaa  The  GSP  gives  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  importo  from  devetoping  countries;  12 
percent  of  importe  from  Korea  come  in  under 
GSP  sMtos.  I  sm  not  opposed  to  this.  Ameri- 
can consumers  have  benefited  from  high  quat- 
ity,  kwr  cost  Koresn  goods.  Hyundai  cars  snd 
Sanwung  oloctfonics  producte  srs  becoming 
well  known  in  this  country,  ft  is  imperative, 
however,  that  we  have  equal  access  to 
Koreen  markets. 

In  1968  Korea  wM  host  the  Olympic  gsmes. 
This  wortdwkto  spectacto  of  sports  is  s 
symbol  of  Intemattonal  cooperatton.  I  hope 
ttwt  the  same  spirit  of  cooperstton  snd  good 
WIN  is  embodtod  in  the  nwket  access  talks 
sboul  to  corwens  in  Seoul.  Both  the  United 


States  snd  Korea  wM  benefit  from  free  and 
open  trade  between  our  two  oountrlea 

Mr.  MIL1.ER  of  CsMomia  Mr.  Spesksr,  I 
commend  the  gentlemen  from  Maho  [Mr. 
Craiq]  for  taking  this  time  to  draw  attentton  to 
certain  trade  prscttoee  by  the  Government  of 
Korea  and  by  Korean  industries  snd  business- 
es. 

As  one  who  has  not  been  supportive  of  pro- 
hibitive snd  protecttonist  trade  legislalion,  I 
regret  very  much  the  invoMnsnt  of  the 
Koreen  Government  in  helping  to  drive  down, 
the  stendsrd  wage  rates  of  men  and  women 
in  the  construction  trades  in  CaHfomia 

A  KorearvAmerican  joint  venture— USS- 
POSCO— is  currently  engaged  in  the  modem- 
Izaiton  of  s  farmer  U.S.  Steel  facilty  tocated  in 
Pittsburg.  CA.  When  completed,  this  fsdKy 
win  be  perttepe  the  most  modem  steel  finish- 
ing fadity  on  the  west  coast  Together  with 
over  1,000  men  and  women  wtw  wH  worit  at 
that  ptant  I  was  piseisd  when  I  teemed  of 
the  decision  by  USS-POSCO  to  invest  in  the 
facility. 

l-towever.  my  enthusiasm  has  been  tem- 
pered by  the  adtons  of  the  joint  venture  in 
awardfaig  the  contract  for  the  modsnthatlon 
wort(  to  sn  out  of  State  contractor,  tt  is  evi- 
dent that  the  contractor  wW  hire  peopto  only 
under  oondWons  whfch  signHicanliy  undsrmine 
existing  working  condWons  in  the  Scm  Frsnds- 
co  Bay  Area. 

The  Government  of  Korea  hoMs  a  msior  In- 
terest in  Pohsng  Steel,  the  psrent  of  the 
Koresn  stoe  of  the  USS-POSCO  joint  venture. 
Thus,  we  have  a  foreign  government  wtik:h 
supports  s  foreign  investor  which  is  actively 
engaged  in  undermining  trsdKtonsI,  and  hard 
won,  wage  and  hour  protecttons  for  men  and 
women  In  ttw  bulking  trades.  This  is  Intoler- 
at>le,  and  it  is  an  act  of  arrogance  whwh  urv 
doubtedly  win  have  ranMcattons  in  the  up- 
coming consideratton  of  trade  legislstion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  vowed  our  concerns 
st)Out  unfair  competitton  by  foreign  manufaor 
turers  wtvch  resutts  from  ttie  tow  wages  snd 
working  condtttons  In  foreign  countrtes.  Ttte 
wori(ing  oonditnns  In  these  countries  are  far, 
far  betow  any  standard  which  wouM  be  ac- 
ceptabto  or  legal  for  the  average  American 
wori(er.  tot  stone  for  highly  sWNed  woriiers 
from  the  constructton  industry. 

These  substsndsrd  condittons  provkte  sn 
obvious  trade  advantage  to  top  countries 
whk:h  compete  with  products  manufactured  in 
the  United  Stetss  by  workers  wtx>  earn  decent 
salaries.  We  sll  know  that  ttwre  Is  no  way  for 
an  Amertoan  stodworker,  or  dectrontea 
wort(er  to  compete  with  the  wages  pato  in 
Korea,  or  Singspore.  or  other  devetoping 
countries.  Or  so  we  thought 

USS-POSOO's  $360-milton  modemizatton 
contract  for  the  Pittsburg  pisnt  in  effect  ex- 
ports substsndsrd  wages  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  iergest  nonunion  contFSd  ever  signed 
in  the  State  of  CaHfomia  It  wW  estsbish  s  re- 
duced level  of  wages,  benefite  snd  woridng 
oondHions  for  hunckeds  of  constnidton  woric- 
srs  in  the  bay  srea  by  undermining  tocal  Isbor 
stsndsnte  whk:h  have  been  won  through  the 
herd  wort(  and  ssoiftee  of  nten  and  wonwn  of 
the  trades  for  msny  yeers.  And  those  tosses 
wil  rippto  through  ths  bustoessss  of  our  com- 
munities. 


In  fact  USS-POSOO  wd  ite  cmHiaclur 
nave  aomneo  mat  uunssucson  worssis  whs 
OS  rareo  rar  lees  man  nsn  me  eetsossneo  rsM 
of  labor.  Efforts  by  the  bdUtog  trades  to  ne- 
gotiate a  revieed  projed  agreement  wMh  both 
the  joint  venture  and  the  contractor  have  been 
sbruptyly  rsjected. 

cigmsen  nwmoers  or  me  uasiomB  uwr 
grsssionsi  delegstion  hss  joined  me  in  urgbig 
the  teadership  of  USS-POSCO  to  alt  down 
with  the  toadsrs  of  the  buldtog  trades,  to  addl- 
tton,  I  have  had  the  opportonHy  to  dtocuss  this 
matter  wMh  the  Koieen  Ambessedor  to  ttie 
United  States  snd  wHh  ths  MMster  of  Trade 
snd  Industry,  Mr.  Rhs  Woong  Bes,  wtw  re- 
cently led  s  trade  mission  to  the  United  Ststse 
to  dtocuas  improved  oomnwroe  lietween  our 


I  can  only  repeat  whit  I  tdd  both  theee 
mert  thoee  of  us  in  the  Cortgrsss  vAk>  haM 
supported  free  trade  and  have  rasMsd  pro- 
tectionist and  reetrtctivB  legMaHon  in  ttw 
rscent  psst  csnnot  help  but  heer  the  oortoems 
of  our  own  constituents  witose  KveWwods  are 
jeopenMzed  by  ttw  flegrant  snd  unrssponsMe 
ads  of  the  Korean  Government  and  Na  eco- 
nomic pertners. 

If  Koreen  companies  and  ttw  Korssn  Qcw- 
omment  refuse  to  consider  ttw  impadof  Swk 
investment  dedsiorw  on  the  weft^wkig  of  the 
peopto  represented  by  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber,  it  is  inevHsbto  that  thsre  wH  be  oon^ 
sequences  when  trade  lagJalsJon  moees 
through  the  Corgrsss.  That  is  no«  s  desMbte 
result 

Ttwrs  is  s  more  conclatory  way  to  pro- 
ceed. There  is  stHI  time  for  USS-POSCO  snd 
its  contractor  to  alt  down  iri  good  llih  wMh 
toaders  of  the  bulking  tades  in  the  \mi  area 
and  work  on  a  mutually  socsplabte  sgieswwnt 
whk:h  can  sitow  this  projsd  to  go  fOnvsrH  on 
time,  present  tocal  labor  stsndKds.  and 
sssurs  our  continued  support  for  ■wral  tads 
policies. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speeker.  I  went  to 
thsnk  my  cdtoegue  from  hlsho,  LaRRv  Crmq, 
snd  other  rrwmbers  psillclpeling  inlNa  spe- 
cial order  on  trade  bwriers  to  Korsin  martcals. 

I  wouU  Hce  to  briefly  comment  on  one  area 
of  pvbcuisr  concsm  to  me:  The  proteoloniet 
Koresn  trade  bwriers  sgakwt  U.S.  potsloea 
As  the  only  member  on  the  House  AgiicUMure 
Committee  from  Mtehigan,  I  wish  to  aavress 
the  concerns  of  meny  MtoNgan  polsto  pro- 
ducers regwdtog  these  oountsrprodudlve 
trade  barriers.  I  am  alarmed  that  Korea  has 
effectively  banned  the  import  of  potatoes  el 
together.  This  unUatarsI  adton  takan  by  tw 
Koresn  Government  is  oontraiy  to  the  s|*it  of 
fair  trade  between  our  two  oouMrtea.  US.  re- 
queete  to  open,  not  shut  off.  Korsen  nwrtiM  to 
Unitsd  States  sgricultural  usnmodWtes.  snd 
apedfteaay.  to  polatoee  have  talen  on  deaf 
ears.  I  call  on  the  Korean  Government  to  re- 
evakjate  this  slmtilghtsd  dedaton  and  alow 
the  fdr  SKChwnge  o(  this  snd  other  oommod- 
ities  between  our  two  nettona 

Thw*  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  on 
this  important  matter.  And  I  hope  tNs  special 
enter  sends  s  dear  msaaaga  to  Korea  to 
open  its  mertwt  to  United  Statea,  products 
snd  sgricultural  commocMsa 

Mr.  STALUNOa  Mr.  Speelwr.  Korean  trade 
wMh  the  United  Slates  has  balooned  In  the 
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should  utilize  all  available  and  appropriate    our  markets  and  other  markets  of  the    tant  issue.  I  thank  her  for  Joining  me 
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TlMy  hiM  bMn  a  wbstantial 
o(  U.S.  0oodi;  gtMAig  14  percent 
ikiM  1981.  HowMW,  over  Ms  teme  period. 
Kor««i  ei^arls  to  ttie  UnMed  Slalot  heve 
itonoel  doubled  The  cunent  United  State* 
trade  MtoK  wNh  Korea  has  increased  over  20 
tfense  since  1961,  from  $200  miHon  to  over  $4 


Caitrinly  soiwaltiino  is  wrong  with  this 
SBWS  (|uo  ■aoe  reisnonsnip.  Ana.  mei  sotna- 
tNno  wronQ  ia  vary  evident  in  the  area  of  aori- 
ouMwa  «ade.  TaiWs  of  SO  to  75  percent  sHH 
on  mricuNwa  goods  that  the  United 
woiid  Ma  to  Increass  exporting  to 
Koraa.  Beef  imports  are  banned.  Frozen 
IkanctKfrted  potatoaa  have  been  fenited  to  10 
paiosnl  ofth*  1986  Import  tsvel  Altalfa  feed 
products  which  were  donated  to  a  university  in 
Kcraa  had  to  be  dumped  in  the  ocean  be- 
caaaa  tlw  Koraan  Gcwemment  wouid  not 
sNow  INs  product  into  their  country. 

Otiar  agricuNura  products,   including  or- 

«a  iiK>  under  raaWcth«  import  quotas. 

TNb  ^pa  of  uniusMad  rsatriction  on  United 
agricuHure  products  is  unacceptat>le. 
Ma  Koraa  retains  their  current 
poalon  of  aaoond  ranidng  for  total  imports 
ooming  Into  the  UnHed  States  under  the  Gen- 
aiabad  Systsm  of  Preferences. 

We  Irf  Congrees  wfl  no  longer  tolerate  this 
%pa  of  ana  way  fraa  trade.  We  demand  a  fair 
tradbig  relaionahip.  We  hope  tlwt  the  Korean 
Government  wH  respond  favorably  to  ttw  up- 
coming taks  wNh  the  United  States  Trade 
naprsaentatiire.  Othenaieo,  an  increasing  sup- 
port in  Cor)graai  wM  emerge  to  adopt  retalia- 
tory mafsures  In  the  omnixis  trade  bil. 

Mr.  DOflGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Via  trade  balance  betwoon  the  Repubik:  of 
Koraa  and  the  United  States  was  $7.6  billion 
M  favor  of  Korea  in  1966.  One  major  reason 
for  Ms  Imbalance  is  tf«e  unfairness  of  various 
ftada  pcacHeaa  by  the  South  Koraan  Govem- 


My  coMeaguoi  have  addressed  a  variety  of 
thaee  unfair  practfcaa.  I'd  Mw  to  focus  your  at- 
tsnUon  on  one  which  I  think  is  representative 
of  the  larger  problem  we  are  having  with 
Korea.  Since  May  of  1965  the  Repubic  of 
Koraa  has  banned  high  quaRy  beef  imports. 

The  Koreans  flood  our  auto  market  with 
llyndsis,  and  we  cannot  send  tftem  beef. 
Doaa  Ma  make  sanaa?  Abaokitely  not  Is  rt 
fair  kada?  Not  at  al.  This  beef  Import  ban  is  a 
conHavanlion  of  Korea's  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  [GATT]  obSgattons  and 
bnpaire  U.S.  GATT  rights.  In  plain  English, 
"ITs  not  righL" 

The  bottom  Ine  is  fairness.  If  these  import 
reaWciona  ware  removed  the  United  States 
oouid  sifiply  a  signHteant  portkxi  of  the 
Koraan  red  meat  markel  American  beef  is 
very  oompalitttfa.  But  no  Korean  wM  ever  gain 
an  appals  for  American  beef  if  we  don't  get 
tlie  I!  haiKe  to  compete. 

These  unfair  trade  barriara  by  Korea  cannot 
oonlinua.  I  baieve  that  the  Republic  of  Korea 
shoUU  take  formal  and  immedtato  actwn  to 
Mm  Ms  GATT  obigaaons  snd  permit  access 
to  Ms  martwt  by  UnNad  Stalaa  beef  producers. 
Moraovar,  the  UnMed  Stales  Trade  Rapreaent- 
atfva  and  other  Government  otAdals  shouM 
enssr  into  negoVattons  to  gain  greater  access 
for  UnHad  States  red  meat  and  other  products 


to  tw  Koraan  martteL  Such  negotiations 
sho^  also  address  ttw  high  tarifteand  the 
moawi  in  wfiich  imported  beef  is  distrXiuted. 

SitouM  tfie  Republic  of  Korea  not  immedi- 
tMfi  show  dear  evklence  ttmt  it  is  engaging 
in  meaningful  ttMraHzalton  actton  in  its  market 
for  like  United  Statee  beef  and  otfier  products, 
I  beleve  the  appropriate  United  States  Gov- 
emraent  offkaals  shouM  utiize  all  available 
and  appropriate  avenues  to  encourage  Korea 
to  0^  its  market  to  United  States  beef  and 
otfMf  products. 

I  Apreciate  having  this  opportunity  to  speak 
on  et\  issue  tftat  we  can  no  kxiger  ignore.  We 
must  make  progress  on  gainir>g  access  to 
Korsan  markets. 

Ml.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  wholeheartedly 
cofvaur  with  tfie  points  raised  by  Mr.  Craig. 
Our  0xpandir^  trade  defwtt  with  South  Korea 
is  d^ptorabie.  Restrictive  trade  barriers  to 
Unitid  States  agrtouitural  commodities  im- 
poaa  by  South  Korea  have  caused  hardship 
for  9M  Natton's  Iwef  and  potato  growers.  And 
recent  negotiatkxw  with  South  Korea  have 
proved  futHe. 

Vm  United  States  currentty  has  a  bilateral 
trada  deficit  with  South  Korea  in  excess  of  $5 
bilfion.  With  the  1988  Seoul  Olympk:  games 
rapkiy  approaching.  I  strongly  believe  that  ttie 
United  States  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  tfte  increased  demand  for  agricultural 
products  that  will  be  generated  by  the  Olympic 
spectators. 

S^ne  gains  have  been  made  in  bilateral 
trad4  r>egotiatk>ns  with  South  Korea  regarding 
manMactured  goods,  but  little  progress  has 
beeii  made  with  respect  to  agricultural  com- 
modiies.  A  ISO-metric-ton  qoota  on  United 
States  potato  exports  has  been  in  place  since 
1^  and  high-quality  beef  imports  have  been 
banned  altogetf>er  since  May  1985.  South  Ko- 
rean^ 150-ton  potato  imports  quota  repre- 
sents a  90-percent  reductkin  over  the  previ- 
ous $500,000  1985  import  level.  The  ban  on 
high-quality  t>eef  seriously  impairs  United 
Stotas  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Tradp  [GATT]  rights  and  clearly  vkslates  South 
Koran's  GATT  obligatk>ns. 

0«)r  United  States  potato  and  beef  produc- 
ers, wtw  are  continuing  to  suffer  from  a 
number  of  serious  economic  strains,  desper- 
ately need  relief.  We  all  krraw  how  much  tfie 
United  States  contritHJtes  to  South  Korea's 
military  security.  It  is  high  time  that  we  provk^ 
ed  for  tfie  ecorK>mk:  security  of  our  own  farm- 
ers And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
ottiefs  in  opposing  South  Korea's  excessively 
restiictive  trade  barriers. 

M«.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, ttie  numt>er  one  industry  in  South  Dakota 
is  aorfcajiture.  The  number  one  agricultural 
com^nodlty  in  South  Dakota  is  beef.  As  the 
tone  Member  of  Congress  from  South  Dakota 
it  is  my  txjsiness  to  took  out  for  tfie  beef  in- 
dustry in  every  way  possible. 

UBt  week,  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee acted  on  the  porttons  of  H.R.  3,  the  com- 
prehensive trade  reform  bill,  under  that  com- 
mitt^'s  jurisdtotton.  One  of  tfie  issues  raised 
was  the  matter  of  trade,  or  the  lack  of  it,  with 
tfie  Republic  of  Korea,  partKularty  with  regard 
to  bfef  exports.  I  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
ttie  trade  bill  an  amendment  that  essentially 
stat4s  that  It  is  tfie  sense  of  the  Congress  of 
ttie  Llnited  States  of  America  that  the  current 
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ban  of  beef  imports  Irrto  the  Republic  of  Koraa 
was  a  direct  vtolatton  of  tfiat  country's  GATT 
obligattoni  and  that  the  United  States  shouM 
take  all  necessary  and  appropriate  acttons,  up 
to  and  including  retaliatkxi,  to  open  that 
market  up  to  United  States  beef  productton.  I 
am  happy  to  report  tfiat  my  amendment 
passed  the  committee  unanimousiy. 

Mr.  Spdaker,  for  the  Record  I  am  inserting 
tfie  text  of  my  amendment  so  that  tfie  findings 
of  tfie  Hduse  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
sense  of  Congress  sectton  of  my  amendment 
will  be  available  for  all  our  colleagues  to  read. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  prob- 
lems we  Have  had  with  Japan  and  ttie  exports 
of  our  ptoducts,  including  beef,  into  tfiat 
natton.  Tfe  Repubik:  of  Korea  has  deckied, 
apparently,  that  it  wants  to  join  tfie  ranks  of 
tfiose  who  would  keep  out  our  beef  t>ecause 
they  know  ttiat  if  given  the  chorce  between 
quality  and  price,  their  consumers  woukJ  read- 
ily buy  ouf  beef  products. 

Mr.  Sp^er,  we  are  not  here  to  ask  for 
some  kind  of  an  unfair  advantage  over  otfier 
beef  producers  around  the  workl.  We  just 
want  a  cfiance  to  compete.  I  hope  tfiat  tfie 
Republic  Of  Korea  will  take  note  of  the  acttons 
of  tfie  House  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
members  of  ttie  Congresstonal  Beef  Caucus 
partKipating  in  this  special  order.  By  opening 
up  tfieir  fnart(ets  to  United  States  beef  ex- 
ports, the  Repubik:  of  Korea  will  take  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  meeting  that  nation's  GATT 
otiligations  and  avokjing  retaliatory  actton  by 
the  Unite<|  States. 

AMEHpHXHT  TO  H  Jl.  3,  AS  IhTBODUCKD 

OrrcRED  BT  Mr.  Johhsoh  or  South  Dakota 

SEC  .  StNSB  or  CONGRB88  WITH  RECABD  TO 
THE  NEED  FOR  DtOIEASED  ACCESS 
TO  THE  REPUBUC  OF  KOREA'S  BEEF 
MARKET. 

(a)  Pminros.— The  ConsreBS  finds  that— 

(1)  the  {trade  t>alance  tietween  the  Repul>- 
Uc  of  Korea  and  the  Uoited  States  was 
(7.eOO,OM,000,  in  favor  of  Korea  in  1986; 

(2)  the!  Republic  of  Korea  has  iMLnned 
high  quality  lieef  imports  since  May  1985; 

(3)  thia  beef  Import  I>an  Is  in  contraven- 
tion of  BJorea's  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  (hereinafter  In  tills  section 
referred  to  as  "OATT")  obligations  and  im- 
pairs United  States  GATT  rights; 

(4)  Korea  Imposes  an  unreasonably  high 
20  percent  ad  valorem  tariff  on  meat  prod- 
ucts; 

(5)  if  tlie  import  ban  were  removed  the 
United  SI  ates  could  supply  a  significant  por- 
tion of  t^e  Korean  l>eef  marlcet;  and 

(6)  the  United  States  cattle  raising  indus- 
try has  not  l>een  profitable  since  1980. 

(b)  Sensx  op  Comgrsss.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Republic  of  Korea  take  immediate 
action  to  fulfill  its  OATT  obllgattons  and 
permit  a^oeas  to  its  market  by  United  States 
l>eef  producers; 

(2)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive shoitfd  enter  into  negotiations  to  gain 
greater  access  to  the  Korean  market  for 
United  States  lieef ; 

(3)  sucH  negotiations,  in  additton  to  great- 
er market  access,  also  address  the  high  tar- 
iffs, and  the  means  in  which  imported  tieef 
is  distributed  in  Korea;  and 

(4)  if  the  Republic  of  Korea  does  not  im- 
mediately show  clear  evidenoe  that  It  is  en- 
gaging la  meaningful  in)eraUsatloa  In  its 
market  far  United  States  l>eef .  the  appn^rl- 
ate    United   States   Oovenunent    officials 


should  utilise  all  available  and  appropriate 
avenues.  Including  retaliation,  to  encourage 
Korea  to  open  its  market  to  United  States 
l)eef  imports. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  year  the 
entire  workl  wll  be  ktoking  toward  South 
Korea  to  enjoy  the  quadrennial  spectacle  of 
tfie  Oiympk».  White  tfiat  country  is  readying 
itself  for  the  throng  of  sports  fans  that  will 
converge  on  Seoul.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
league and  friend  Larry  Craig  in  pointing  out 
the  sertous  inequities  tfiat  exist  in  South 
Korean  trade. 

The  Repubik:  of  Korea  is  the  seventh  larg- 
est market  of  United  States  imports  and  the 
eighth  largest  United  States  export  maricet  In 
1985  Korea's  United  States  exports  grew  six 
percent  to  $10.7  billton.  United  States  exports 
to  Korea  were  only  $5.7  billion.  We  face  a  $5 
txliton  annual  trade  defk:it  with  ttiat  country. 

The  list  of  products  restricted  by  South 
Korea  is  tong — wine,  cigarettes,  seafood,  higtv 
quality  beef,  potato  by-products  and  a  number 
of  other  agricultural  products.  These  products 
can  tie  restricted  in  a  nuntoer  of  ways — tariffs 
of  up  to  100  percent  ad  vatorem,  unreason- 
al>le  import  lk:ensing  requirements,  quotas 
and  de  facto  bans  on  servk:es  or  products. 
The  means  may  be  different,  but  the  end 
result  is  ttie  same — a  dear  Government  policy 
of  tariff  and  nontariff  trade  bamers  against  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  light  not  to  single  out  South 
Korea  as  tfie  only  United  States  trading  part- 
ner engaging  in  such  tacttos.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  many  countries  doing  exactty  ttie 
same  tlikig. 

For  decades,  South  Korea  has  been  a 
strong,  committed  ally  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  consistently  opposed  Communist  he- 
gemony in  the  Padfk:  Rim.  I  applaud  many  of 
tfiese  efforts. 

That  notwithstanding,  we  cannot  sit  idly  by, 
with  our  $170  billkjn  annual  trade  defk:it,  and 
allow  walls  to  t>e  txjilt  around  our  products. 

Once  again,  I  tfiank  tfie  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Craiq]  for  giving  us  this  opportunity 
to  address  an  important  trade  questton.  As 
the  Congress  continues  to  debate  an  omnibus 
trade  bill,  efforts  to  better  inform  our  col- 
leagues are  wekxime  and  needed. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  saying  loudly  and  clearly 
that  they  want  change  in  U.S.  trade 
policy.  Reflective  in  that  policy  was  a 
decision  restilting  from  negotiations 
that  occurred  recently  tjetween  the 
Canadians  and  our  Govenunent  as  it 
relates  to  the  forest  products  industry. 
That  effort  is  now  working  its  will  and 
has  clearly  improved  the  future  and 
the  nature  of  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry of  this  country. 

That  policy  was  initiated  by  myself 
and  a  good  many  other  colleagues  in 
Idaho  and  around  this  country. 

Now  of  course  Just  in  the  news  in 
the  last  several  weeks  has  been  the 
computer-chip  question  with  Ji^an. 
and  of  course  once  again  micron  indus- 
try of  Idaho  was  one  of  the  featured 
industries  who  has  fought  for  its  share 
of  the  world  market,  and  certainly  has 
fought  against  Japanese  dumping  in 
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our  markets  and  other  markets  of  the 
world.  As  a  result,  this  Government 
and  this  administration  is  responding. 

I  also  mention.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
very  large  and  important  trade  bill  is 
now  woiidng  its  way  through  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  through  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress. 

Having  said  all  of  that.  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  spoken  directly  to  the  Korean 
question,  luiowing  that  we  have  a 
trade  delegation  going  to  Seoul  soon.  I 
hope  that  the  Korean  Government 
and  other  governments  of  this  world 
who  practice  restrictive  trade  policies 
recognize  that  this  Nation,  its  consum- 
ers, and  its  producers,  mean  business. 
We  can  no  longer  tolerate  an  open  free 
market  if  we  too  cannot  have  an  open 
free  market  from  the  nation  who  seeks 
entry  into  ours. 

It  is  critical.  It  is  important  for  the 
survival  of  a  free  and  dynamic  world 
economy.  It  is  most  important  for  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try and  for  our  industrial  base. 

I  recently  read.  Mr.  Speaker,  where 
65  percent  of  all  of  the  manufactured 
goods  of  Third  World  developing  na- 
tions must  be  sold  in  this  economy  to 
the  American  consumer  if  current  eco- 
nomic levels  of  those  nations  are  to  l>e 
sustained.  I  cite  that  figure.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  it  demonstrates  to 
me  and  I  think  that  it  should  to  all  of 
our  country  the  value  of  the  consum- 
ing public  of  the  United  States.  It  says 
that  we  are  the  richest  and  largest 
consuming  public,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  growth  in  Third  World  nations 
that  they  have  access  to  our  constmier. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  says  to  us. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have  a  tremen- 
dously valuable  tool  in  the  process  of 
negotiations  in  the  process  of  redefin- 
ing our  trade  policy  in  this  country, 
and  we  must  not  overlook  that  lever. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  very  valua- 
ble tool  that  the  American  economy  is 
in  addressing  the  kinds  of  trade  bar- 
riers that  I  have  talked  about  tonight 
with  our  Korean  neighbors  in  the  Pa- 
cific rim— the  barriers  of  potatoes,  the 
l)arriers  of  beef,  the  barriers  of  choco- 
late and  sugar  confectionaries.  the 
barriers  of  almonds  and  oranges,  of 
hay,  of  all  of  those  kinds  of  major  ag- 
ricultural products  which  we  have  in 
an  abundance  at  this  time  and  which 
we  would  like  to  become  a  participant 
in  selling  to  the  consuming  public  of 
the  nation  of  Korea. 

I  say  to  Korea.  I  say  to  its  govern- 
ment: Please  understand  that  we  mean 
business.  If  you  are  to  gain  a  share  of 
our  market  with  your  manufactured 
goods,  then  you  must  anticipate  that 
we  should  have  fair  and  open  access  to 
your  consuming  public. 

I  see  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  BCaryland  [Mrs.  Bsht- 
let]  has  Just  arrived.  I  understand 
that  she  has  comments  on  this  impor- 


tant issue.  I  thank  her  for  Joining  me 
in  this  special  order  tonight. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

I  am  very  happy  to  dp  this.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Idaho  for  pointing  out  these  dif- 
ficulties that  the  American  interests 
have  in  exporting  and  how  we  are 
being  blocked  out  by  the  very  coun- 
tries that  we  are  helping  the  most. 

I  listened  to  just  part  of  the  gentle- 
man's presentation.  I  heard  about  the 
Idaho  potatoes  and  alxiut  the  lieef. 
These  are  just  some  of  the  things.  But 
you  know,  they  will  not  let  any  Ameri- 
can cigarettes  in  there.  Did  the  gentle- 
man refer  to  that,  by  chance? 
Mr.  CRAIG.  I  did  not. 
Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Well.  I  imderstand 
that  it  is  even  illegal  if  anybody  is 
found  with  a  package  of  American 
cigarettes,  and  this  is  a  country  on 
which  we  are  spending  how  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  defense  a  year? 
Mr.  CRAIG.  Himdreds  of  millions. 
Mrs.  BENTLEY.  How  much  trade  is 
coming     into     this     coimtry?     What 
amount  of  exports  from  Korea  are  we 
purchasing? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  total  voltmie  of 
Korean  imports  into  this  coimtry. 
their  exports,  in  1986  rose  to  $4  bil- 
lion. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  $4  billion.  And  the 
doors  are  practically  closed  to  every- 
thing from  the  United  States. 
Mr.  CRAIG.  That  Is  correct. 
Mrs.  BENTLEY.  They  will  not  even 
let  an  American  automobile  in  that 
coimtry. 

Mr.  CRAIO.  Well,  they  are  saying 
that  they  are  going  to  change  their 
policy  now.  I  had  a  communique  from 
their  office  this  evening  that  they  are 
going  to  offer  some  degree  of  liberal- 
ization there,  but  I  think  that  is 
merely  a  crack  in  the  door. 

Mrs.  BENTLETY.  Well,  I  hope  that 
their  liberalization  is  not  like  Japan's 
liberalization.  You  know,  Japan  makes 
agreements  with  us,  as  they  did  on  the 
semiconductor  last  July,  and  we  have 
yet  to  see  any  action  out  of  that.  They- 
made  an  agreement  on  American  ciga- 
rettes going  into  Japan  4  months  ago. 
There  has  been  no  action  on  that  yet. 
They  made  an  agreement  with  Motor- 
ola to  split  a  certain  type  of  communi- 
cations system  in  Japan  60-50—60  per- 
cent a  Japanese  firm  and  50  percent 
Motorola.  Motorola  will  probably  be 
allowed  in  there  after  that  Japanese 
firm  has  taken  over  90  percent  of  that 
particular  type  of  communicatioDi 
system. 
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That  is  tbe  difflculty  that  American 
manuf  acfeuren  and  our  products  are 
having  overwaa. 

We  hear  all  this  stuff  on  free  trade. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  there  is  any 
tree  trade  in  tta*  world? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  It  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  I  think  that  although  this 
Nation  has  really  held  a  very  open  and 
liberal  free  trade  policy  over  the  years. 
«e  find  out  that  our  doors  tend  to  be 
wide  (ven  and  theirs  to  all  varying  de- 
grees are  cloaed.  and  in  s(une  in- 
stances, as  those  I  have  cited  ttmight. 
there  are  subtle  de  facto  bans.  If  you 
can  get  a  license  to  sell  in  the  country. 
you  may  selL  In  other  words,  we  have 
no  restrictions.  There  is  only  one 
thing  unique  about  It.  They  do  not 
issue  any  licenses. 

Ids.  BENTLEY.  That  ia  very  subtle. 
In  other  words,  they  are  Just  saying 
you  are  nice  peoide.  but  go  home  and 
stay  home. 

Mr.  CRAIO.  That  is  the  way  it 
wests. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  We  talk  about  pro- 
tectionists, that  we  do  not  want  to  be 
protectionist.  We  do  not  have  to  be 
protectionist  and  we  do  not  want  to  be 
either.  The  only  thing  we  should  do. 
and  I  would  like  the  opinion  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Idaho  on 
this,  is  we  should  apply  the  same  exact 
toms  in  this  country  on  the  exports 
from  any  other  country  as  they  apply 
to  our  goods  going  into  their  country. 
Would  that  be  protectionist? 

Mr.  CRAIO.  No;  it  certainly  would 
not  be. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  done  over 
the  years  for  human  health  and 
safety,  for  our  environment,  for  a  vari- 
ety of  other  reasons,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  country,  we  have 
placed  upon  our  producing  friends  a 
variety  of  restrictiosis  that  they  must 
oonu>ly  with,  and  in  most  instances  I 
think  the  gentlewoman  and  I  can 
agree  that  they  are  good.  They  have 
cleaned  up  the  air.  they  have  made 
products  safer,  and  they  come  with  a 
cost.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
cost  is  passed  on  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. But  many  of  the  products  or 
comparable  products  that  enter  our 
markets  are  not  subject  to  the  same 
kinds  of  restrictions. 

Mrs.  BENTLET.  Exactly. 

Mr.  CRAIO.  For  example.  In  the 
area  of  beef,  a  field  I  know  very  well, 
we  say  to  the  beef  producers  that 
there  are  certain  types  of  chemicals, 
certain  types  of  pharmaceuticals  you 
cannot  inject  into  an  animal  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  American  consumer.  Tet 
those  very  reatrictions  that  maybe 
cause  a  loss  of  production,  a  loss  of  life 
in  the  Uvestodi — 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Or  an  additional 
cost. 

Mr.  CRAIO.  Or  an  additional  cost, 
certainly  they  are  not  the  same  types 
of  restrictions  that  the  producer  in 


Australia  or  the  producer  in  Argentina 
have.  And,  of  course,  he  can  produce 
for  less  cost  and  move  into  ttils  coun- 
try, sind  we  do  not  put  any  restrictions 
on  that. 

I  fhlnk  in  this  trade  policy,  as  we 
look  at  It,  we  ought  to  say  very  clearly 
that  product  which  comes  into  this 
country,  which  the  American  con- 
sumer will  consume,  must  be  as 
healthy,  must  be  grown  or  provided  or 
manaf  actured  under  the  same  kinds  of 
conditions  and  restrictions  that  we  re- 
quire in  this  country  for  human 
health  and  safety. 

ius.  BENTLETY.  In  particular,  this 
was  brought  to  my  attention  last  week, 
we  lu-e  so  very  fussy  about  our  raw 
vegdtables  in  this  country,  and  as  the 
genileman  says,  chemicals  are  applied 
to  t|iem.  Yet  we  are  getting  raw  vege- 
tables from  many  places  in  the  world 
todsiy  and  they  use  the  very  basic  tjrpe 
of  fertilization.  I  think  the  American 
people  ought  to  be  made  aware  of 
thai 

B^.  CRAIO.  This  is  of  course  some 
of  ^e  very  real  difficulties  that  we 
deal  with.  We  are  forced  when  we 
enter  into  a  foreign  market  to  identify 
with  that  market.  I  am  convinced  that 
is  ope  of  the  areas  we  really  have 
fallen  down  on  In  this  country.  Our 
trade  policy  really  evolved  out  of  a 
surpilus  concept.  We  as  a  nation  were 
fair^  arrogant  throughout  our  histo- 
ry. We  were  self-contained,  we  were 
powerful,  we  had  resources  and  we  did 
not  need  to  worry  about  markets 
around  the  world  to  sell  products.  As 
we  i^tured.  as  we  grew  and  needed  to 
expgnd  our  economies  for  our  labor 
f  orn.  we  began  to  produce  beyond  the 
capacity  of  this  Nation  to  consume. 
But  our  policy  did  not  change.  Our 
trade  policy  was  not  consistent  with 
the  economic  expansion  that  was  nec- 
essary in  this  country,  and  as  a  result 
we  fought  markets  for  our  surpluses. 

Agriculture  is  a  prime  example. 
Mady  people  in  industry  and  in  busi- 
ness here  today  have  not  worked 
towgrd  a  consistent  trade  policy  that 
would  gain  equal  access  to  the  market- 
pladss  of  the  world.  And  finally  in  the 
recnsion  of  the  1980's  and  in  the 
chai«e  in  the  value  of  currencies  we 
have  learned  our  lesson,  and  we  are 
going  to  see  now  trade  policy  come  out 
of  t|ils  Congress. 

have  seen  this  administration 
changes  in  its  attitudes  toward 
negotiations.  In  the  last  3  years  they 
have  gotten  tough  and  they  need  to 
get  tough,  because  many  of  our  people 
were  finding  themselves  out  of  work 
because  the  product  they  produced 
had!  been  replaced  by  a  foreign  prod- 
uct pn  the  maricet  shelves  of  this  coun- 
tryj 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Our  exports  have 
really  been  Jobs  overseas,  oiu-  Jobs  of 
ourbeople  overseas. 

Mr.  CRAIO.  That  is  really  what  has 
hapbened. 
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Mrs.  B  saVTLEY.  And  that  is  bad. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman t  rom  Idaho  for  this  very  excel- 
lent pret  entatlon. 

Blr.  C  lAIO.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland,  who 
represenjts  the  Baltimore  area.  As  I 
represenjt  potatoes  and  meat,  beef,  she 
represents  a  major  port  in  this  coun- 
try, a  major  port  through  which  a  lot 
of  the  goods  that  we  trade  flow  out 
from  this  country.  I  siuq?ect  the  traffic 
leaving  her  port  over  the  last  several 
years  lias  declined  as  the  traffic 
coming  tn  has  increased.  I  think  that 
is  symotadic  of  the  kinds  of  trade  diffi- 
culties this  coimtry  is  in,  and  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  Joining  me  in 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  close  by  saying 
once  agiin  to  my  Korean  neighbors 
that  beaause  we  in  Idaho  believe  we 
reside  on  the  Pacific  rim,  in  the  middle 
of  my  district  I  have  a  port,  a  port 
that  is  0  a  a  waterway  that  leads  us  to 
the  Padfic  Ocean  and  to  our  trading 
partners'  of  the  Pacific  rim.  and  to  my 
neighbors  in  Korea,  for  your  own  eco- 
nomic stability,  for  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion [of  you  general  economy,  for 
the  well  being  of  your  consuming 
public,  u  is  necessary,  I  believe  it  is 
critic^y  necessary  that  you  move  to 
open  and  liberalize  your  trade  policy. 
And  for  jthe  sake  of  the  1988  Olympic 
games,  and  for  those  thousands  of 
people  who  want  a  hamburger  and 
French  fries,  get  with  it.  Korea.  We 
need  your  markets  and  we  want  to 
participate  in  them  in  providing  qual- 
ity beef  and  quality  mtatoes  to  those 
consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


INTROOUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  TITLE  III  OF  THE 
OLDE^  AMERICANS  ACT 

pro  tempore.  Under 
order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
(rom  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammer- 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
IMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
a  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Act  Very  sknpty,  my  amend- 
add  $25  mUlion  under  title  III  for  a 
1-year  prxigram  tfiat  would  provide  direct  as- 
sistance to  low-income  older  persons  so  VnaA 
they  may  obtain  the  supptomental  security 
income  [SSI],  Medicaid  and  food  stamps  to 
wtiich  they  are  entitled. 

Althougr  our  Nation  has  been  successful  in 
its  dramatic  reduction  of  elderty  poverty  in  the 
last  25  years,  as  of  1985  there  were  stil  13 
precent  of  3.5  million  people  65  and  over  who 
live  t>elow  the  poverty  line— $5,156  for  a 
single  person  and  $6,503  for  a  couple.  My 
own  State,  Arkansas,  reported  30  percent  of 
tfw  popub  ition  65  plus  with  irxxxnes  below  tfw 
poverty  le  ral — twice  ttie  national  average. 

Accordlig  to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion  only  '  percent  of  the  elderly  65  and  over 
receive  S^.  A  recertt  national  survey  commis- 


aioned  by  the  commonwealth  fund  and  con- 
ducted by  Lou  Harris  confimMd  that  only  half 
of  aN  persons  eHgUe  for  SSI  actually  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  Those  who  appeared  to 
be  eHgMe  were  questioned  about  why  they 
had  not  enrolled  in  the  SSI  program.  Almost 
half  said  ttiey  had  never  heard  of  the  program 
or  believed  that  they  were  not  eligible.  My 
ametKiment  was  developed  in  response  to 


It  Is  important  to  remember  ttiat  since  the 
minimum  social  security  benefit  was  eliminat- 
ed in  1981.  SSI  is  the  only  program  that  guar- 
antees a  basic  level  of  income  for  tfw  elderly. 
The  maximum  Federal  SSI  benefit— for  per- 
sons with  no  other  Income— is  $340  for  an  in- 
dividual and  $510  for  a  couple.  Social  Security 
is  still  ttie  major  source  of  Income  for  the  low- 
income  elderly.  The  average  SSI  benefit  for 
those  receiving  social  security  Is  $115  a 
month.  Less  thsn  13  percent  of  the  income 
for  the  elderty  below  the  poverty  Hne  comes 
from  SSL 

Only  one-third  of  the  noninstitutionalized 
low-income  elderly  receive  Medicaid  t>enefits. 
Medicaid  is  an  essential  program  for  the  low- 
income  elderty  because  many  States  pay  for 
all  or  part  of  the  deductibles  and  copayments 
that  are  not  covered  by  Medicare  Program. 
With  the  Medicare  deductible  at  $520  for  each 
hospitalization,  many  low-income  older  per- 
sons are  postponing  hospital  care.  Often  they 
wait  too  long  and  require  more  extensive  and 
costly  care  when  they  are  forced  to  seek  hos- 
pitalizatk>n.  Even  if  Congress  were  to  enact  a 
catastrophic  health  insurance  bill,  it  appears 
that  the  eWerty  wouk)  still  be  responsible  for 
one  or  two  deductibles  a  year. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  has  a  very  low 
partkapatran  rate.  About  50  percent  of  the  el- 
derly wfx)  are  eiigjble  receive  Vnem.  The  aver- 
age eklerly  househokj  could  receive  an  addi- 
tnnal  benefit  of  $58  per  month  If  they  were  to 
partKipate. 

The  entitlement  programs,  SSI,  Medk»ki 
and  food  stamps,  fiave  an  ervjrmous  potential 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  millons  of 
oMer  Amencans.  I  don't  believe  that  arryone 
can  daim  that  these  benefits  are  too  gener- 
ous. According  to  ttie  recent  uft)an  institute 
study  on  eklerly  poverty,  in  a  typk^al  situation 
a  single  okjer  person  wtK>  receives  social  se- 
curity. SSI,  and  food  stamps  woukj  only  be  at 
84  percent  of  the  poverty  line.  A  married 
couple  in  comparable  circumstances  wouk)  be 
at  99  percent  of  the  poverty  line. 

Congress  has  to  make  a  greater  effort  to 
ensure  that  all  the  people  wtio  are  eligible  for 
these  t>enefits  have  an  opportunity  to  receive 
them.  With  the  natk>nal  network  of  673  area 
agencies  on  aging  we  have  a  system  In  place 
that  can  reach  a  significant  portton  of  ttie  low- 
income  ekJerly  and  educate  ttiem  about  these 
programs. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  privilege  to  testify 
before  the  Human  Resources  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Educatnn  and  Labor 
wtiich  has  iurisdk:tkxi  over  the  OMer  Ameri- 
cans Act  After  listening  to  ttie  judkaous  and 
thoughtful  statement  of  Cfiairman  Kiloee,  I 
knew  that  my  ameiKlment  wouM  be  given  fair 
conakleratkMi.  I  commend  Mr.  Kiuiee,  Mr. 
Tauke  and  ttie  ottier  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  the  courtesy  ttiay  have  extended  to 
me.  I  hope  that  we  wil  be  able  to  work  to- 


gether to  assist  the  eklerty  in  greatest  eco- 
nomk:  need— those  living  bekiw  ttie  poverty 
line  without  the  benefits  of  ttie  entitlement 
programs. 

Although  the  entitlement  programs  are  limit- 
ed in  ttie  twnefits  they  provkte,  we  must  not 
minimize  ttie  improvements  ttiey  can  make  in 
the  lives  of  very  knw-income  peiople.  An  addi- 
tx)nal  $58  food  stamp  t>enefit  each  month  can 
erwich  the  diets  of  thousands  of  oMer  per- 
sons. This  will  reduce  malnutritkxi  arx)  prevent 
many  illnesses  from  starting  or  being  exacer- 
bated. Having  Medk»ki  will  alk>w  oMer  people 
to  utilize  hospital  and  medical  care  wlien 
needed:  they  will  not  have  to  jeopardize  ttieir 
health  by  postponing  care  until  ttiey  have 
saved  enough  money  to  cover  ttie  $520  de- 
ductible or  the  part  B.  copayment  And  since 
many  of  ttie  State  Mednakl  Programs  cover 
outpatient  prescriptnn  drugs,  many  k)w- 
Income  oWer  people  will  be  able  to  take  the 
mediations  they  need.  I'm  sure  that  all  the 
okler  persons  living  on  incomes  betow  the 
poverty  line  can  find  good  use  for  the  addi- 
tkxial  dollars  received  under  ttie  SSI  Program. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  tiope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  enacted.  The  support  of  my  col- 
leagues woukl  be  deeply  appreciated. 
HJl.  1»96 

Be  it  enacted  by  ti>^  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Consness  ossertMed, 

SECTION  1.  OUTREACH  AND  APPUCATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE FUNCTIONS  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ON  AGING. 

Section  202(a)  of  the  Older  American  Act 
of  1965  (42  D.S.C.  3012(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  inserting  "(includ- 
ing statistics  regarding  the  results  of  out- 
reach activities  and  application  assistance 
provided  under  section  306(aX6XL))"  after 
"statistics", 

(2)  in  paracrv>h  (17)  by  striUng  "and"  at 
the  end. 

(3)  in  paragraph  (18)  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  and  Inserting  ";  and",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  tbe  following: 
"(19)  obtain  from— 

"(A)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  infor- 
mation explaining  the  requirements  for  eli- 
gibility to  receive  t>enefits  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977:  and 

"(B)  the  Social  Security  Administration 
information  explaining  the  requirements 
for  eligibility  to  receive  supplemental  securi- 
ty income  t>enefits  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (or  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  program  under  title  XVI  of  that 
Act): 

and  distribute  such  information,  in  written 
form,  to  State  agencies,  for  redistribution  to 
area  agencies  on  aging,  to  carry  out  out- 
reach activities  and  application  assistance 
under  section  307(a)(22).". 

SEC  t  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  303(a)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  (42  n.S.C.  3023(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "(a)", 

(2)  by  inserting  "for  purposes  other  ttian 
outreach  activities  and  application  assist- 
ance under  section  307(aK22)"  l>efore  the 
period  at  the  end,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry 
out  section  306(aX6XL).  Amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.". 


SEC  S.  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPEN8E& 

Subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  section 
304<dKl)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3024(dXl))  are  each  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "(exdudinc  any  amount  at- 
tributable to  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 303(aX2))"  after  "amount". 

SEC  4.  OUTREACH  AND  APPUCATION  ASSISTANCE 
REQUIRED. 

(a)  Akxa  Puuis.— Section  306(aX6)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  n.8.C. 
3026(aK6))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (J)  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end. 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (K)  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(L)  with  funds  and  information  received 

under  section  307(aX22)  from  the  State 
agency— 

"(i)  conduct  outreach  activities  to  inform 
older  individuals,  with  special  emptiasis  <m 
older  individuals  residing  in  rural  areas,  of 
the  requirements  for  eligibility  to  receive 
supplemental  security  income  lienefits 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Seciuity  Act 
(or  assistance  under  a  State  plan  program 
under  title  XVI  of  that  Act),  medical  assist- 
ance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  Ijenef  its  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977:  and 

"(11)  assist  older  individuals  to  apply  tor 
such  assistance  and  sach  l>enefits.". 

(b)  State  Plans.— Section  307(a)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  UB.C. 
3027(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (20>— 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "sec- 
tion 306(aX2XA)"  and  inserting  "secUons 
306(aK2KA)  and  306(aX6XL) ".  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (BXil)  by  striking 
"and"  at  the  end, 

(2)  in  paragr^h  (21)  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng: 
"(22)  provide  that  the  State  agency— 
"(A)  from  funds  allotted  for  flacal  year 

1988  under  secUon  304(a)  for  part  B  that 
are  attributable  to  the  amount  appropriated 
under  section  303(aX2),  will  make  funds 
available  to  area  agencies  on  aging  to  carry 
out  section  306(aX60(L)  and.  in  distributing 
such  funds  among  area  agencies,  will  give 
priority  to  area  agencies  tiaaed  on— 

"(i)  the  numl>er  of  older  Individuals  with 
greatest  economic  need  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 306(aKe))  residing  in  their  respective 
planning  and  service  areas:  and 

"(11)  the  inadequacy  in  such  areas  of  out- 
reach activities  and  application  assistance  of 
the  type  specified  in  section  306(aX6XL): 
and 

"(B)  will  distribute  to  area  agencies  on 
aging 

"(1)  tbe  eligibility  information  received 
under  section  202(aX19)  from  tbe  adminis- 
tration: and 

"(11)  infonnatlon.  in  written  form,  explain- 
ing the  requirements  (or  eligibility jto  re- 
ceive medical  assistance  under  title  XIX  of 
tbe  Social  Security  Act.". 

SBC  &.  BFTBCnVE  DATE 

The  amendments  made  l>y  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1, 19CT. 


HOSTILE  BUSINESS  TAKEOVERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  PkhiitI  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  P0MY.  Mr.  SpMlwr.  todiy  I  «m  intro- 
dudno  liqlilHlon  to  pretoct  ttw  puUCt  irrter- 
Mt  tn  hiMMto  biNinMS  tak«ov«ra  and  piant 
•ard  a  grMt  dMi  about 
I  in  raoani  mofMha.  It  is  time  to 
00  lOIHaWnQ  aDOUl  inam. 

W  ia  Mma  to  do  aomthirtg  because  there  are 
mary  paopia  who  can  be  hurt  by  takeovers 
and  maaa  layoffs  but  who  do  not  have  any 
say  about  ttta  taksovar  tranaadion  itseH.  Too 
oflan.  Utaaa  are  loyal.  Ions-term  employees 
ooncamad  about  Ihalr  joba  and  retirement  and 
amal  bwaators  wtio  tear  a  loss  of  their  sav- 
ings. 

The  ncHonal  economy  itaalf  is  affected 
when  irweatmani  dolars  are  tied  up  in  a  take- 
over baflla.  Donna  of  takeovers  have  tied  up 
tsrts  of  bMons  of  dolars  in  ttw  last  few  yeers. 
Economists  agree  that  this  Is  a  very  unproduc- 
Nva  uae  of  capitaL  Tbeae  funds  wouM  be 
bsMsr  used  to  buy  naw  equipment  renovate 
piams,  oonstnicl  new  buiUings.  do  research 
on  naw  pfoduds,  and  create  more  jobs. 

For  empioyaea.  the  threat  of  a  takeover  has 
a  negative  impacL  They  rightfully  fear  plant 
cioaii^  iob  toaaes  and  the  wholesale  re- 
struduring  of  the  combined  business  if  a  take- 
over is  successful.  Theee  fears  undermine 
omployee  employer  cooperalion  that  becomes 
•van  mora  important  if  a  merger  occurs. 

Cuatomars  and  aupplers  of  a  company  that 
are  bought  out  in  a  hostile  takeover  face  the 
same  Mnd  of  threat  Longstanding  retation- 
sli^  both  nationally  and  within  communities, 
can  badan^tod  by  management  and  organi- 
zaitonal  dedstons  made  by  the  new  company 
losulling  from  a  forced  merger. 

Inaddtttoa  if  ptants  are  doaed  and  jobs  are 
kMt.  tocai  governments  kwe  their  tax  base, 
and  oommunHies  kMe  their  ecorKKnc  vitality. 
Local  businiiiietui  are  hurt  cfMjrches  and 
achoda  doae.  resMential  property  taxes  sky- 
rocket and  loo  often  communities  die. 

RrMAy,  if  the  new,  combined  company  Is 
weakened  by  Itte  coet  of  a  takeover,  tfie 
stockhoMsrs  of  both  companies  tose. 

Recognizing  the  negative  consequences  of 
many  hoaHe  takeovers  and  plant  dosings,  I 
bofcrvo  somelhirtg  shoUd  be  done.  However, 
we  can  rely  on  the  free  market  to  do  it  We 
can  rely  on  ttiefrae  market  by  providmg  addi- 
ttonal  infonnatkxt  to  the  shwehdders  of  both 
ttw  target  company  and  the  acquiring  compa- 
ny befdre  a  takeover,  plant  dosing,  or  mass 
1^^  begins.  In  addMion.  we  must  insure  tttat 
all  aftarshoklers  of  Itie  target  company  are 
treated  equaly  in  ttie  takeover  process. 

The  legislaMon  I  am  Introdudng  today  has 
four  provMons  designed  to  prevent  the  nega- 
tive oortsequenoes  of  hostile  takeovers  and 

First  the  legislatton  requires  that  a  company 
planning  to  acquire  anottier  prepare  a  state- 
ment of  ita  plan  for  plant  dodngs,  changes  In 
work  force,  modMcaiion  of  supplier  agree- 
manla,  and  any  other  mafor  dianges  in  its 
corporate  stnidure,  management  or  person- 
nel. Thia  statement  must  be  then  made  avail- 
abto  to  the  sharahoUers  of  the  target  compa- 
ny. The  takeover  wouM  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed only  if  ttw  transactton  were  approved  by 
a  maionty  vote  of  the  shares  of  the  target 
company  that  are  not  owned  already  by  tfte 
company  planning  the  takeover.  This  state- 
ment guaranleea  tturt  slwrefidders  have  more 


Infoiyation  about  tfM  planned  takeover  ttMui 
just  fw  price  they  are  twing  offered  for  their 
stodt 

Sefcond.  the  bill  wouki  stop  a  company  from 
paying  more  for  itte  first  shares  acquired  in  a 
takeover  than  for  ttwse  remaining  after  ttie 
takeover  has  progressed.  To  prevent  this 
"two^tier"  pricing,  under  the  terms  of  ttvs  bill, 
an  acquiring  company  must  pay  the  same 
amount  for  all  shares  acquired  over  a  period 
of  2  years  fdtowing  an  initial  takeover  at- 
tempt 

Thkd.  under  this  measure,  any  business  that 
emp^iys  more  than  50  employees  shall  not 
ordef  a  plant  dosing  or  mass  layoff  until  90 
days  after  notifying  and  consulting  with  effect- 
ed eaipk>yees,  tfieir  representetives,  and  com- 
muniy  and  Stete  offKials.  The  Federal  Media- 
tnn  and  ConcHiatkxi  Service  wouki  be  dired- 
ed  tq  resolve  disputes  and  provide  assistance 
to  affected  emptoyees  and  emptoyers.  No 
penalties  are  levied  against  firms  who  fail  to 
comi^. 

Filially,  the  bill  expresses  ttie  "sense  of  ttie 
Congress"  tfiat  all  employers  make  every 
effort  to  provkle  employees  with  informatton 
aboit  any  proposal  to  dose  a  plant  or  reduce 
a  work  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  company  mergers  and  plant 
dosifigs  have  far  reaiching  economic  and  per- 
sonal effects.  Emptoyees,  community  officials, 
and  stockhokiers  should  have  informatton 
about  planned  corporate  changes  and  shoukj 
be  giran  time  to  consider  those  plans.  This  bill 
requ^es  both. 

I  itge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tnn. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

B^  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
senoe  was  granted  to: 

fJ^.  Dakul  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foi^),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  Week,  on  account  of  illness. 

MN.  Lloto  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foi^),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  |(?eek,  on  account  of  illness. 

M>*.  DioGuAROi  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  April  8  and  9.  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  in  the  family. 

M^.  Snows  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foi^T).  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 
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Mr.  La  E^alce.  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Pi  nrr.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  O^  iTEirs  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  ^pril  9. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legitlative  program  and  any  special 
ordf rs  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to:  ; 

cthe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Vttcanovich)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extianeouB  material:) 

tl  r.  Mabxsrse,  for  60  minutes,  today 
and  April  9. 

Bd  r.  Hammerschmist.  for  15  minutes, 
todky. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York)  to 
revjse  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
incl  Lide  extraneous  material:) 

N  r.  Stratton.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revis^  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  I 

(The  fbllowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of]  Mrs.  VtrcANOvicH)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  GlutAH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OSADISON. 

Mr.  CtiuKTEH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  I^ACH  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Bfr. 

Mr.  HdRTON. 

Mr.  LAJBOlIARSniO. 

Mr.  BiiAz. 
Mr.  Fkenzel. 

Mr.  HtRGER. 
Mr.  WORTLEY. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  OiKAS. 

Mr.  Si^TTH  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Marlehee. 

Mr.  IHHOFE. 

Mr.  Lt^CREN. 

Mr.  T/roKE  in  two  instances. 

Biirs.  Vocanovich. 

tSx.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 

(The  lollowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of!  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York)  and 
to  incluc^e  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  Blf STAMANTE. 

Mr.  COELHO. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 


Florida  in  two  in- 

^LER  of  California. 

•"ALCE  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  D4ri>en. 
Mr.  MitAZEK. 

Mr.  E]])WARi>s  of  California. 
Ms.  KAFTTm. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Hi  LiULTON. 


A  bill 


Mr.  Li  wis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  W  ass. 

Mr.  Pi  ighan. 

Ms.  Oi  lKar. 

Mr.  Sit  VAGE. 

Mr.  G  >RDON. 

Mr.  C<  iLEMAN  of  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Li  vine  of  California. 

Mr.  Ef  GUSH. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 
Mr.  TORRICELU. 

Mr.  Williams. 


SE  f  ATE  BILL  REFERRED 


of  the  Senate  of  the  following 


title  WIS  taken  from  the  Speaker's 


table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  626.  An  met  to  prohibit  the  Imposition 
of  an  entrance  fee  at  the  Statue  of  Lll>erty 
National  Monument,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  a  truly  enrolled  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker. 

H.J.  Res.  200.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  10, 1987,  as  "Education  Day  U.SA." 


Information  Act,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
5S2(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1132.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  repeal  the  Interjuriadlctlonal 
Fisheries  Act  of  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1133.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  Informational  copies  of  lease 
prospectuses  at  various  locations,  ptirsuant 
to  40  U.S.C.  606(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1134.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  progress  and  status  of  pilot 
projects  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  integrat- 
ed service  delivery  systems  for  hvunan  serv- 
ices programs,  pursuant  to  42  n.S.C.  1320l>- 
6(h);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  8  minutes  pjn.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thiirsday. 
April  9. 1987,  at  10  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1126.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  entitled, 
"Review  of  Agency  Fund  803  the  District  of 
Columbia  Iimiate  Trust  Fund",  pursuant  to 
D.C.  Code  section  47-1 17(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1127.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  and  evaluation  of  alco- 
hol, drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  services 
block  grant  allotment  formulas,  pursuant  to 
42  U.S.C.  300X-la  nt.,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1128.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
National  Telecommunications  and  Informa- 
tion Administration  for  fiscal  years  1088 
and  1089,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1129.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
report  describing  United  States  efforts  to 
negotiate  multilateral  measures  to  bring 
about  the  complete  dismantling  of  apart- 
held,  a  separate  report  describing  the  eco- 
nomic and  other  relationships  of  other  In- 
dustrialized countries  with  South  Africa  wUl 
be  transmitted,  pursuant  to  22  n.S.C. 
5081(bK2);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1130.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  n.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1988  arms  con- 
trol Impact  statement,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2S76(bH2);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1131.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  Com- 
mission's »""ii«i  report  of  its  activities  for 
i^\fnA».r  year  1986  under  the  Freedom  of 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  1972.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  International  Air  Transporta- 
tion Fair  Competitive  Practices  Act  of  1974 
(Rept.  100-45).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  1981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H.R.  1982.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National 
Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  lilmself,  Mr. 
MacKay,  Mr.  Cbappkll,  Mr.  Hunt*, 
Mr.  Lkhmah  of  Florida,  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Nklsoh  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  BfiCA.  Mr.  Graiti,  Mr.  Pefpxr, 
Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Yotmo  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
BiLiHAKis,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida): 
H.R.  1083.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  preserve  certain  wetlands 
and  historic  and  prehistoric  sites  in  the  St. 
Johns  River  Valley,  FL,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.         

By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.R.  1984.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
liquidate  assets  of  Vietnam  or  a  national 
thereof  in  order  to  pay  certain  awards  made 
by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    MiCHKU    Mr.    Lott.    Mr. 
Dxthcam.  Mr.  Vamskr  Jagt,  lb.  Frkr- 
ZKU  Mr.  ScRULZx.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California.  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  Chan- 
): 


H.R.  1985.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Improve  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
by  establishing  a  two-tier  system  for  KFDC 
families,  to  require  each  State  to  establish  a 
single  comprehensive  work  program  with  a 
centralized  Intake  and  registration  process 
for  such  families,  and  to  make  neceanry  im- 
provements In  the  child  support  enforce- 
ment program;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  COELHO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lkhman  of  California.  Mrs.  Bozaa. 
Mr.  I^wis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hoktoh. 
Mr.  GoBDOH,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.    FAUimoT,    Mr.    Mbatjs,    Mr. 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  Fazio): 
HJl.   1986.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  en- 
forcement of  plant  and  animal  quarantine 
laws  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  class  of 
first-class  mail  for  the  transport  of  plant 
materials  unless  the  person  who  sutmits  the 
mail  agrees  to  allow  agricultural  Inqieetion 
of  its  contents  In  order  to  prevent  the  Intro- 
duction of  destructive  plant  and  animal  dis- 
eases and  pests  and  noxious  weeds;  Jointly, 
to  the  (Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Ms.  KAFTUR  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Mobtoom- 
ERV,  and  Mr.  Solomon): 
H.R.  1987.  A  bill  to  designate  the  area  of 
Arlington  National  Ometery  where  the  re- 
mains of  four  unluiown  service  memtMrs  are 
interred  as  the  "Tomb  of  the  Unknowns";  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   HEFLET   (for   himself,  Mr. 
FiKLDS,    Mr.    Ramoel,    Mr.    VAinsR 
Jact,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Camfbxll. 
Mr.  CoNTKRs.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fork  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Htve,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Bfr.  LAOOMARsnio, 
Mr.  Lantos.  Bdr.  Lewis  of  (California. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  McKn- 
NZT,   Mr.   McMuxKH   of  Maryland, 
Mr.    MacKat,    Mr.    Madigan,    Mr. 
MuRPHT,  Mr.  Natchxr.  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Schaxrr. 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Demnt  Smixh.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Stnar.     Mr.     WosoN,     and     Mr. 
Tatron): 
H.R.  1988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  taxpayers  to  de^gnate  SI  of  any 
overpajrment  of  income  tax,  and  to  contril>- 
ute  other  amounts,  for  use  by  the  UjS. 
Olympic  committee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  ^ 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan: 
HJl.  1989.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  divi- 
sion, use,  and  distribution  of  judgment 
funds  of  the  OtUwa  and  Chippewa  Indians 
of  Michigan  pursuant  to  Dockets  Numliered 
18-E.  58.  3S4.  and  18-R  l>efore  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.R.  1990.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  Interstate 
transportation,  importation,  exportation, 
and  storage  of  human  fetal  tissue:  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, Foreign  Affairs,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California. 
H.R.  1991.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  certain  unstuffed  dolls;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FEIOHAN  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Matsot.  Mr.  MacKat,  Mr.  Batbs. 
Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Ranoxl.  Mr.  Bkxman.  Mr.  Chanslxr, 
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Mn.  Btboh.  Mr.  Savaok.  Mr.  Mouu- 
KMi  of  W—hlfi«ton,  Mr.  Mowbt. 
Ms.  KiiFnim.  Mr.  K?un.  Mr.  Gut  of 

miiMli.  Mr.  PAnnmoT,  Mr.  Wolr. 
andMr.Ckocmr): 
HJL  IMl.  A  bin  to  unend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Ineome  Security  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Interaal  Revenue  Code  of  1M6  to 
profide  tar  porteMUty  of  penakm  benefits: 
Jointly  to  the  Oommttteee  on  Kducation  and 
Labor  and  Ways  and  MCana. 

By  Mr.  OEKAS  (for  blmaelf.  Mr. 
Fhobu  and  Mr.  Bnnoii  of  Indiana): 
Hit  19M.  A  bm  to  provide  for  a  apedal 
atandard  of  can  to  be  applied  by  Federal 
oomrta  in  raara  in  wtOeh  vohmteer  athletic 
aeivieee  are  rendered  neitflcently  and  in  cer- 
tain caaea  in  which  officers,  dtrectors,  or 
trustees  at  certain  nonprofit  associations  act 
netllgently:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GORDON  Itat  himself.  Mr. 
Bosna  of  Tennessee,  Mr.   Coopn. 
Mr.  Suaimuiai,  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Jonas  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
QuiusB.  Mrs.  IJATD,  Mr.  Dobcah, 
Mr.    OiFAno.    Mr.    Coilbo,    Mr. 
o.»»«»^  Mui  Mr.  HucxAST): 
TUL  19M.  A  bm  to  amend  the  boundaries 
of  Stooca  River  National  BatUefield.  TN, 
and  for  other  purpoass;  to  the  CiHsmlttee 
on  Interior  and  inaular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  IMS.  A  Mil  to  eneourace  the  deploy- 
ment of  dean  coal  tedmolocles  so  as  to 
aasore  the  developmmt  of  additional  elec- 
tric genera  ticn  and  industrial  eneny  capac- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  Eneny  and  Com- 


By  Mr.  HAMMER8CHMIDT: 
HJt.  1996.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Older 
Americana  Act  of  196S  to  require  that  in 
flacal  year  1988  outreach  and  application  as- 
listanw)  activities  be  ccmducted  for  the  ben- 
efit of  low-inoHne  older  individuals  who 
may  be  elidble  to  receive  supplementary  se- 
curity income.  Medicaid,  and  food  stamp 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida: 
HJL  1997.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  to  llbersllze  the  con- 
ditions goveminc  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  insurance  l)enefits 
thereundo:  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sounsos)  (both  by  request): 

HJl.  1908.  A  bm  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
StateaCode.  to  repeal  provisions  relating  to 
setting  the  interest  rate  on  guaranteed  or 
insured  bousing  loans  to  veterans  and  in- 
merting  manufactured  homes  purchased  by 
veterans,  to  increaae  the  VA  loan  fee,  to  au- 
thorise direct  apptopriatlons  to  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fimd,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  1999.  A  Mil  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
Statea  Code,  to  anthoriae  the  Administrator 
to  make  eontrlbatlons  for  otxistrueUon 
projects  on  land  adjacent  to  national  ceme- 
teriea  in  order  to  f  adlitate  safe  ingress  or 
egress;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

HJt.  aoOO.  A  bm  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  certain  improvements 
in  the  educational  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  and  ebgftate  persons;  to  repeal  the 
educatioo  loan  program;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

HJt  3001.  A  bm  to  amend  ttUe  38,  United 
Statea  Code,  to  extend  the  adult  day  health- 
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program  and  authorise  contract  half- 
tn  for  veterans  with  chronic 
Atric  disaUllUes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veteihns'  Affairs. 
HJi  3003.  A  bm  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
Code,  to  authorise  the  Administrator 
b'  Affairs  to  provide  on  call  pay  to 
civil  service  health-care  personnel; 
I  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

3003.  A  bm  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
I  Code,  to  authorise  the  Chief  Medical 

to  waive  State  licensure  require- 
for  registered,  practical  or  vocaUonal 
I  and  physical  therapists  not  to  be  em- 
in  paUent  care,  and  for  licensed  or 
onal  nurses  koA  physical  therapists  to 
be  ei^loyed  in  a  foreiim  country;  to  the 
ittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

3004.  A  bm  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
Code,  to  clarify  the  authority  ot  the 
Medical  Director  or  designee  regard- 

Ipllnary  acUons  on  certain  proba- 
UUe  38  health-care  employees;  to 
ittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

3005.  A  bm  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  headstone  allow- 
ance for  prepurchased  grave  maimers,  and 
modily  eligibmty  requirements  for  the  plot 
allowance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.^  3006.  A  bm  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
Stateg  Ck>de,  to  improve  the  administration 
of  veterans'  health-care  benefits,  and  for 
other^  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' i  if  airs. 

HJ  .  3007.  A  bm  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
State  I  Code,  to  revise  and  clarify  VA  au- 
thoril  y  to  furnish  certain  health-care  bene- 
fits, I  ad  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck>mmit- 
tee  01 1  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJ|.  3008.  A  bm  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  authority  for  higher 
mont  ily  installments  pajrable  to  certain  in- 
suran  se  annuitants,  and  to  exempt  premi- 
ums I  >aid  under  servicemen's  and  veterans' 
groui  life  insurance  from  State  taxaUon;  to 
the  C  >mmlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.B .  3009.  A  bm  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
State  >  Code,  to  limit  the  types  of  proposed 
disdi  Unary  actions  in  which  disciplinary 
board  b  fimction,  to  allow  for  the  delegation 
of  au  ^ority  of  the  C^hief  Medical  Director 
in  cotain  situations  and  for  related  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

HJ).  2010.  A  bm  to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  modificaUon  of 
the  atructure  of  the  Office  of  the  C%ief 
Mediial  Director,  to  clarify  procedures  for 
removal  for  cause  of  certain  employees,  to 
authorize  the  use  of  the  director  pay  grtsde 
within  VA  central  office  and  for  related  piu*- 
poses  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairsJ 

HJt.  2011.  A  bm  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  index  rates  of  veterans'  dis- 
abmtir  compensation  and  surviving  spouses' 
and  Children's  dependency  and  indemnity 
cranpensaUon  to  automatically  increaae  to 
keep  [pace  with  the  cost  of  living,  and  for 
othe^  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' iffairs. 

H.It.  3012.  A  bm  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
Statea  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
to  asgist  Members  of  Congress  in  providing 
UUe  138  benefit  informaUon  to  their  con- 
stituftita,  and  to  conduct  authorized  field 
exanlnaUons  and  invesUgaUons;  to  the 
Com]  alttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJ^  2013.  A  bm  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
Stat^  Code,  to  make  certain  improvements 
in  thfc  administering  of  tort  claims  and  hos- 
pital cost  collections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
sns'  Af f &irs  and  the  Judiciary. 
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TSLR.  201 1.  A  bm  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Cot  e,  to  provide  for  the  exclusion  of 
residents  ind  interns  from  coverage  under 
the  Fedeal  labor-management  relations 
statute;  Jol  ntly,  to  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' AffalBi  and  Post  Office  and  ClvQ  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  MOODY: 
H.R.  3015.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  excise 
tax  on  gasoline  by  9  cents  per  gallon,  and  to 
provide  thpit  the  revenues  from  these  addi- 
tional tasies  be  used  to  reduce.  Federal 
budget  deficits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
andMeani 

By  Mr.  PENNY: 
H.R.  301B.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  {Act  of  1934  to  Improve  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest  and  of  inves- 
tors in  corporate  takeovers  and  to  provide 
reasonabld  notice  In  the  event  of  plant  clos- 
ings and  mass  layoffs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; joinUy,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Comnierce,  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.R.  2017.  A  bm  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  suggr  price  support  program,  and  for 
other  purfoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.    ! 

By    Ms.    SNOWE    (for    herself,    Mr. 

DoitRAH  of  California,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr. 

ScBKUXR,  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Lrwis  of 

Oebrgia,  Mr.  Surra  of  Florida.  Mr. 

Laoomabsimo,     Mr.     Lipihski,     Mr. 

Saxtor,  Mr.  CoTNX,  Ms.  Slaughtxr 

of  ^ew  York,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bnj- 

raVs,   Mr.   McOratb,   Mr.   Towns, 

Mr,  Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Esft, 

M&    Kaptur,    Mr.    DoNifXixT,    Mr. 

Trazlxr,  and  B£r.  Lamtos): 

HJl.  2018.  A  bm  to  to  amend  the  Victims 

of  Crime  Act  of  1984  to  provide  a  priority 

for  ellgibU  crime  victim  assistance  programs 

providing  assistance  to  the  elderly;  to  the 

Committer  \  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     kis.    SNOWE    (for    herself,    Mr. 
DopiHAii  of  C^alifomia,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr. 
SckinzR,  Mr.  Solabz,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Gesrgla.  Mr.  Smitb  of  Florida,  Mr. 
La«  lOMABSiMO,     Mr.     LiraiSKi,     Mr. 
MiAzxK,  Mr.  CoYiix,  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  I^ew  York.  Biir.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Biu- 
RA^is.  Mr.   McOrath,   Mr.  Towns, 
MTf  Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Espy, 
Kaptur,    Mr.    Donnelly,    Mr. 
and  Mr.  Lantos): 
HJl.  2016.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  statistical  data  about  the  incidence 
of  elder  al|\ise;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  STUDI>S  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jons  of  North  (Carolina,  Mr.  Davis 
of  j  Michigan,    and    Mr.    Yoono    of 
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): 
H.R.  20io.  A  bm  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  t}ie  Office  of  Environmental  Qual- 
ity for  fiaf»l  years  1987.  1988  and  1989;  to 
the  Comi^ttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries.  [    

By  Mr.  WEISS: 
HJl.  2031.  A  bm  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  make 
grants  for  the  development,  establishment, 
and  operalUon  of  a  national  advisory  panel 
on  acquired  Immune  deficiency  syndrtnne; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  l|r.  KANJORSKI: 
H.J.  Re4.  333.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  9,  1987,  as  "Northeastern  Pennsylva- 
nia Philharmonic  Appreciation  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Crivil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GRADISON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PaIixra,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Sumia. 


Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  WRriTAKBB.  Mr. 
Daub,  Hi.  Peppeb.  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr. 
Wthen,  Mr.  Kolteb,  Ms.  Snowx, 
Mrs.  MoBELLA.  Mr.  Howabs,  Mr. 
FosTEB.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mrs.  Kennellt, 
Mr.  Gbay  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Inland,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Ms.  Oakab,  Mr. 
Solabz,  Mr.  Schurte.  Mr.  MB*rEK. 
Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Boneb  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Rooino,  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Oeorgia.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Henrt,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Biaogi,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr. 
Webbs.  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Laoomabsino, 
Mrs.  Behtlet,  Mr.  MaSTinxz,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Ixvinb  of  California, 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Ron- 
kema.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Vaixmtine,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  DwYBR  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  LipiNSKi,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Brxh- 
NAN.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Kasich,  Idr.  Rangeu  Mr.  Coble,  Mr. 
Anthony,  Mr.  Ebdbxich,  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Maz- 
ZOLI,  Mr.  Vandeb  Jagt,  Mr.  Volkmer. 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Mpumx.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Oallecly, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  TAtTKB.  Mr.  Maoigan,  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez, Mr.  BirsTAMANTE,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  B4r.  Green,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Hastert, 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Danne- 

MXYER,   Mr.   (^LINGER,  Ml.   McGRATH. 

Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Tbapi- 
CANT,  Idr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Shumway,   Mr.   YoiniG   of  Florida. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Hepner. 
Mr.     Udall.     Mr.     McDaoe,     Mr. 
McHt7GH,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Traxler,   Mr.   Schxu^   Mr.    Schtj- 
MER,  hit.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,     Mr.     McCollxtm,     Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska,  B4r.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr. 
English): 
H.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  in  1987  and  1988  as 
"National  HoQ>ice  Month";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  235.  Joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  C^tban  "Declaration  of  Freedom";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJ.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
January   28.    1988   and    1989,   as   "Day   of 
Marii,  Apostle  of  Liberty";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
HJ.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  we^  of  May  24  to  May  30.   1987,  as 
"fight  Leukemia  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
HJ.  Res.  238.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  ap- 
propriations acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  339.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  re- 
quire that  congressional  resolutions  setting 
forth  levels  of  total  budget  outlays  and  Fed- 
eral revenues  must  be  agreed  to  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
if  the  level  of  outlays  exceeds  the  level  of 


revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
HJ.  Res.  340.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  30,  1988,  as  "National  Day  of  the 
Disabled";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  DAKAR: 
H.  Con.  Res.  99.  CToncurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANGEX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gaaoo): 
H.  Con.  Res.  100.  Concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  and  celebrating  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  present  charter  of  Columbia 
University;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  C^ivil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Con.  Res.  101.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  regarding 
permanent  reauthorization  and  appropriate 
funding  for  the  Congregate  Housing  Serv- 
ices Program;  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TAUKE    (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
Upton.  Mr.  Pawell,  Mr.  C^hanslbr, 
Mr.    McKiNNEY,    Mr.    Grandy,    Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  and 
Mr.  GuNDERSON): 
H.  Con.  Res.  102.  Concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1988,  1989,  and  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  (for  herseU,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Mpume, 
Mr.     Owens     of     New    York,     Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Conyxbs,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvar 
nia,  and  Mr.  Crockett): 
H.  Res.  141.  Resolution  calling  for  the  im- 
mediate release  of  all  the  children  detained 
under  the  state  of  emergency  regiilations  in 
South  Africa;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affaira. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  the  rule  XXn, 
27.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  legislature  of  the  SUte  of  South 
Dakota,  relative  to  currenUy  proposed  or 
authorized  water  projects  In  South  Dakota: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  Bn.Tfi  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  2023.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Rolen- 
Rolen-Roberts  International  of  Knoxvme, 
TN;  to  the  C^ommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 

H.R.  2023.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Cole,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  NEUK>N  of  Florida: 

VLB..  2024.  A  bm  to  dear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  doc- 
umentation for  a  vessel  for  employment  in 
the  coastwise  trade  and  fisheries  of  the 
United  Statea;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  8:  Mr.  Barnabs  and  Mr.  Pbibi. 

H.R.  47:  Mr.  Roe. 

HJl.  52:  Mr.  Campbell,  Ma.  Kattob.  Mr. 
Ritteb.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Foou- 
ETTA.  Mr.  Bbyant,  Mrs.  Boxxb.  and  Mr. 
Dymally. 

HJl.  74:  Mr.  Dyson. 

HJl.  173:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 

H.R.  186:  Mr.  Cheney. 

H.R.  312:  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Gbay  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Rahqel,  Mr. 
Kn.niE.  and  Mr.  Penny. 

HJl.  382:  Mr.  Boehlxbt,  Mr.  Swipt,  Mr. 
Slattbby,  Mr.  Dwy^  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  CXay. 

HJl.  385:  Mr.  Conyebs,  Mr.  Bouchib.  and 
Mr.  Natcheb. 

H.R.  386:  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Gonzaibl 

HJl.  387:  Mr.  Bateb. 

H.R.  388:  Mr.  Ritrb.  Mr.  Hunteb.  and 

Mr.  HOCBBBOBCXMIB. 

HJl.  537:  Ms.  Slaughteb  of  New  York. 

H.R.  570:  Mr.  CLtNOBB.  Mr.  Upton,  and 
Mr.  Herger. 

H.R.  592:  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Foouxtta.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Cbocxett,  Mr.  Solabz,  Mr. 
C^LiNOBU  and  Mr.  Molloran. 

HJl.  613:  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Bustamante. 
Mr.  McDade,  Hx.  Laoomabsino,  Mr.  Cabdin, 
and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  618:  Ms.  Oakar  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

HJl.  644:  Mr.  Frank,  l£r.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Levine  of  cialifomla,  Mr.  Ixvni 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rancsl,  Mr.  Weiss, 
BiCr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Foro  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
McKiNNXY,  Mr.  Lxwis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Waxman. 

H.R.  659:  Mr.  »*»»t»w^  Mr.  St  Gebmain, 
and  Mr.  Kolter. 

HJl.  671:  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mrs.  MoK- 

ELLA. 

H.R.  672:  Mr.  Biaogi  and  Mr.  Hatoddl 

HJl.  673:  Mr.  Biaogi  and  Mr.  Hatchxb. 

H.R.  674:  Mr.  Biaogi  and  Mr.  Hatchxb. 

H.R.  675:  Mr.  Biaooi  and  BCr.  Hatchbl 

H.R.  676:  Mr.  Biaogi  and  Mr.  Hatchxb. 

HJl.  677:  Mr.  Biaggi  and  Mr.  Hatchbl 

H.R.  678:  Mr.  Gabcia. 

H.R.  679:  Mr.  Oabcia. 

H.R.  680:  Mr.  Hoyeb  and  Mr.  Robinsoii. 

H.R.  697:  Mr.  Dobnan  of  CaliftMnla,  Mr. 
SMrra  of  Florida,  Mr.  Sxtnia,  Mr.  Laoomab- 
sino. Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  McObath.  Mr. 
Roe,  and  Mr.  DioGuabdi. 

HJl.  698:  Mr.  Dobnan  of  California,  Mr. 
Smpth  of  Florida,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  McGbath.  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Swihdall.  and  Mr. 

DiOOUAROI. 

HJl.  709:  Mr.  Kenhb>y. 

H.R.  719:  Mr.  Kolteb. 

H.R.  720:  Mr.  Bn.TBAKTS. 

H.R.  758:  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Shabp.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  DeFazio,  ISx.  Henby,  Mr.  Has- 
tert, Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

H.R.  762:  Mr.  Sunia. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Biaggi,  and  Ms.  Kaptub. 

H.R.  792:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Pxnu.  and  Mr. 
Biaggi. 

HJl.  911:  Mr.  Emebson  and  Mr.  Boult 

HJl.  921:  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

HJl.  940:  Mr.  BC  LA  Gabza. 

HJl.  960:  Mr.  DeLay. 

H.R.  969:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut 
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tLR.  vn:  Mr.  FiaH.  iU.  Snows.  Mr. 
MCComiM.  Mr.  lUaaau  Mr.  Smitr  of  New 
Huapiliire.  aui  Mr.  CKocnn. 

HJL  1011:  Mr.  Roanz  P.  Smrb. 

HJt  lOlk  Mr.  BOMWT  P.  Sum. 

HJi.  1014:  Mr.  SBMononnB. 

HJL  vat  Mr.  ScBAvn  and  Mr.  Wxldoh. 

HJI.  1040:  Mr.  Bouat  and  Mr.  Scmmn. 

HJt  1051:  Mr.  iBvm  of  California.  Mr. 
Mabxdib.  and  Mn.  ScHBOBBL 

HJt  1068:  Mr.  Draoir.  Mr.  PAmmoT.  Mr. 
HouwaniM.  Mr.  Caouain.  Mr.  Souutz,  and 
Mr.Davnofimnoia. 

HJL  1073:  Mr.  "LamKr  of  Washington.  Mr. 
*f*»*— .  and  Mr.  Wolr. 

HH.  1003:  Mr.  HoPKnn  and  Mr.  Smith  of 


HJt  1103:  Mr.  Miql 

BJt  1130:  Mr.  nimi. 

HJt  IIM  Mr.  Baowv  of  CaUfomia,  Mr. 
BoatAMAiRii;  Mr.  Coara.  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr. 
BMrauM  of  CaUfonila.  Ms.  KAmm.  Mr. 
iMnm  of  Mka>lgan.  Mr.  MASixm.  Mr. 
MABnr,  Mr.  Matsodui.  Mr.  Tatlok.  Mr. 
TiMDUB.  Mr.  Ubaix.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Wolpk. 
and  Mr.  Tomn  of  Alaaka. 

HJL  nor.  Mr.  MooBT.  Mr.  Espt,  BCr. 
MiMiaoH  of  CUmecUcut.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Qeotda.  and  Mr.  Oaecia. 

HJt.  1303:  Mr.  Pakio,  Mr.  JBrroaiM,  and 
Mr.  PAnmoT. 

HJt  1312:  Mr.  Owehs  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Dwm  of  New  Jnaey,  Mr.  Piasb,  Mr. 
QiutAH,  and  Mr.  Lahtos. 

HJI.  1228:  Mr.  Bam,  Mr.  Jorbs  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Dnnnr  Siotb.  Mr.  Cohtx.  Mr. 
Whitxakb^  Mr.  Lon.  Mr.  Eckast,  Mr.  Eao- 
■ncR.  Mr.  T^n**-  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Vucaro- 
viGH,  Mr.  MbKiHiKT,  Mr.  Mica.  Mrs.  Smitb 
of  Nebnoka.  Mrs.  BnoH.  Mr.  Moobhxao, 
Mr.  IiAwcASf .  Mr.  Solomoh,  Mr.  Tatkoii, 
Mr.  OouBiAH  of  Texas,  Mr.  ALKZAinna.  Mr. 
Bu— uw.  Mr.  Saxioi,  Ms.  Smowk,  and  Mr. 

RAEItAEn 

HJI.  1240:  Mr.  LnmosTO,  Mr.  Lahcaster. 
Mr.  Huno.  and  Mr.  Cuhoer. 

HJL  1242:  Mr.  PEnnr.  Mr.  Moittgomert, 
and  Mr.  Ixwa  of  Michigan. 

HJL  124S:  Mr.  Peibi. 

HJL  1347:  ICr.  Rat. 

HJL  1250:  Mr.  AmaoATX.  Mr.  Baoham, 
Mr.  BouLXEa.  Mr.  Bunow  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
OtnnaBB.  Mr.  Dahhemkteb,  Mr.  DsWnn. 
Mr.  DouiAH  of  Califranla.  Mr.  I>wteb  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ecxakt,  Mr.  Edwabss  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Mighaii,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Gebh,  Mr.  Hahsbh,  Mr.  Hemet,  Mr. 
HuiRB.  Mr.  iHBon.  Ms.  Kaftur.  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  KiUBB.  Mr.  TdMOHASsnto,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
FlOTida.  Mr.  Md>Ai«,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr. 
MoosHEAB,  Mr.  QzLET,  Mr.  PoRTss,  Mr. 
RoBmsoH,  Mr.  Shokwat,  Mr.  Skeem,  Mr. 
SoLomaKi,  Mr.  Dsiarr  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Srhhouc.  Mr.  Swn- 
DAix.  Mr.  Waubb.  Mr.  Wortlet,  Mr.  Roth. 
and  Mr.  ScHUEXB. 

HJL  1313:  Mr.  BmREicH.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
LifUHisiUE.  Mr.  Pokier.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
w'¥T»i»»  and  Mr.  Bubuuher. 

HJL  1347:  Mr.  VABim  Jagt.  Mr.  Nielsom 
of  Utah.  Mr.  RoBans,  Mrs.  Behtlxt,  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  Rhobbs.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Hastxrt, 
Mr.  VtoBX.  Mr.  Davu  of  minois,  Mr.  Fren- 
zbl.  Mr.  Lawcasibb.  Mr.  DioOuarsi.  Mrs. 
Mabthi  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  McKihret. 

HJL  1352:  Mr.  Ebwabm  of  CaUfomia. 

HJL  1371:  Mr.  Owehs  of  New  York  and 
Mr.VBRTo. 

HJL  1396:  Mr.  Edwabds  of  Califwnia. 

HJL  1300:  Mr.  Dbbrick.  Mr.  Hortoh,  and 

MS.KAPTDB. 

HJL  1433:  Mr.  RosB  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

HJL  1437:  Mrs.  Liotb.  Mr.  Combest,  Mr. 
HowABD,  Mr.  Basbam.  Mr.  McCollom,  and 
Mis.  Vtjcamovich. 
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KM   1438:  Mr.  CLnroBB.  Mr.  Cos 
BAoa  M.  and  Mrs.  Vucahovich. 

HR ,  1467:  Mr.  Wxldon. 

HR ,  1468:  Mr.  Sikorski  and  Mr.  Hotbr. 

HJ%  1500:  Mr.  Hdgres. 

H.IL  IS  10:  Mr.  Moorhxad.  Mr.  Bermam, 
Mr.  QutoiM.  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
CoBL^  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.RL  1534:  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Verto.  Mr. 
Caoa  XR,  and  Mrs.  Pattersoh. 

SM.  1551:  Mr.  Suhia.  Mr.  Lagomarsiho. 
Mr.  D  uniEMETEB.  and  Mr.  DBLay. 

HJI   1572:  Mr.  Cbockett.  and  Mr.  Uftoh. 

H.R.  1663:  Mr.  Irelahd.  Mr.  Cobtb.  Mr. 
LaFai  cb,  Mr.  Uptoh,  Mi.  Campbell,  Mr.  Bil- 
bbat,  Mr.  MruMx,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virgin- 
la,  M'.  Oallo,  Mr.  SisiSKT,  Mr.  Bekhrt, 
iii.  F  obihsoh,  Mr.  Mortgomert,  Mr.  Chap- 
mar,  ]  fr.  EtoRRAH  of  CaUfomia,  Mr.  Yatroh, 
Mr.  J^RARK.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Faurirot,  Mrs.  Johrsor  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  arAQGBRS.  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Rmuxtta.  Mr.  Stebholm,  Mr.  Oobsor, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hehbt.  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  'f'ork,  Mr.  Atkirs,  and  Mr.  Wtsbr. 

1664:  Mr.  Wortlet,  Mr.  Martir  of 
^ork,  and  Mr.  I^wis  of  Georgia. 
1694:  Mr.  DnoBLU  Mr.  Liplnski.  Mr. 
of  New  Toi^  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Muxp^,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Burtor 
and  Mr.  DxFazio. 
1733:  Mr.  Atkirs,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
California,  Mr.  Bustamartx,  Mr. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  &EVIRE  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washington,  Mr. 
MBAZgK,  and  Miss  Schrxidbr. 

H.R1 1734:  Mr.  Hoter,  Mr.  Gorzalez,  Mrs. 
CoLLore,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Tatrw,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Ms. 
KaftQr.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Califomla,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Browr  of 
Callf<aiiia,  and  Mr.  Sisiskt. 

H.R.  1770:  Mr.  Owers  of  New  York  and 
Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.Ri  1786:  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Livirgstor, 
Mrs.  Llotd,  Mr.  Dowdt  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Spergb,  Mr.  DioGuaroi,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Craiq,  Mr.  Bkvill,  Mr.  IiOTT,  Mr.  Solomor, 
and  Mrs.  Vucarotich. 

H.R.  1843:  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Suria,  Mr. 
VERTq.  Mr.  AcKERMAR,  Mr.  Faxtrtrot,  Mrs. 
CoLL^s,  Mr.  Perkirs,  Mr.  Frark,  Mr. 
ScREiKR,  and  Mr.  Owers  of  New  York. 

HJ<|  1846:  Mrs.  Roukxma,  Mr.  JoRTZ,  and 
Mr.  BtAGCi. 

HJL  1866:  Mr.  Martirez,  Mr.  Lbvir  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Suria,  Mr.  Scrxuer,  Mr. 
Raha^  Mr.  Frark,  Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr. 
LEWid  of  Georgia. 

HJL  1872:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Wilsor,  Mr.  Hoter, 
Mr.  S^LOMOR,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  SfcHUMER.  B<r.  Hawkirs,  Mr.  I^hmar  of 
Florin,  and  Mr.  Evars. 

HJa  1972:  Mr.  Ardersor,  Mr.  Rahau,  Mr. 
de   Lf go,    Mr.    SxmiA,    Mr.    Shuster,    Mr. 

STARCkLARS,  Mr.  MOLIRARI,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
BOR^I,  Mr.  KOLTKR,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  apRDQUisT,  Mrs.  Jobrsor  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mrs.  Bertlet, 
Mr.  licHTFOOT,  Mr.  Larcastkr,  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter oi  New  York,  Mr.  I^wis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Hate^  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hastebt.  Mr. 
iRHOik,  Mr.  Ballerger.  Mr.  Uptor.  and  Mr. 
Appl^satt 

H.Ji  Res.  25:  Mr.  Chardler,  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  McCOLLUM,  Ma.  Slaughter  of  New 
York.'and  Mr.  Archer. 

H.J.  Res.  52:  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Picklb. 
Mr.  SuRDQuiST,  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Cole- 
mar  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Embrsor,  Mr.  Duhcar, 
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Mr.  JoRES  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Callahar,  Mr. 
SiALLiRGS.  Mr.  Waxmar,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Kerrv>t,  Mr.  Martir  of  New  York,  Mr. 
DoRRAR  oi  California,  Mr.  Hollowat,  Mr. 
Tatlor,  Mr.  RiRALDo,  and  Mr.  Parris. 

HJ.  Res.:  62:  Mrs.  Martir  of  Illinois. 

H.J.  Res^  67:  Mr.  Rargel,  Mr.  Lehmar  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Larcaster,  Mr.  Saxtor,  Mr. 
DoRRAR  of  California.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mt.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
nunzEL,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Lbvirx  of  California,  Mr. 
Martir  o\  New  York.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Wilsor,  add  Mr.  Campbell. 

H  J.  Res.174:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Frerzel,  Mr.  Colemar  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Martir  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Yatror,  Uan.  Pattersor,  Iifr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Hochbrubi^crer,  Mr.  Pricb  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Chappbll,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Courter,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Hoyxr.  Mr.  Evars, 
Mr.  Foglibtta,  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.J.  Res.  91:  Mr.  Suria,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  Schumxr,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
FusTER,  Mrs.  Collirs,  Mr.  Stokbs,  Mr. 
TowRS,  m.  Lslahd,  Bfr.  Kostmater,  Mr. 
Torres,  Ii^'-  Rahall,  Mr.  Vehto,  Mr.  Bar- 
rard,  Mr.  Dberstar,  Mr.  Frark.  Mr.  Gray 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Dysor,  Mr.  ob  la 
Garza.  Mb.  Boxer,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mm.  Pattersor,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Prost,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.  MoRR^R  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Owers 
of  New  YcTk,  Mr.  Evars,  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Kn.DKX.  Mr.  Grart,  Mr. 
Hzrry,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Cardir,  Mr.  Roemer, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Valertirx,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Lahtos,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  nsH,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Hortor,  ilr.  UoALL,  Mr.  Foglibtta,  Mr. 
Hetrer,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Faurtroy,  Mr. 
Lehmar  of  Cslifomia,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Smits  of  Florida,  Mr.  AuCoir,  BCr. 
Dariel,  Itlr.  Chafmar,  Mr.  Parera,  Mr. 
Erdrxich,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Hamiltor,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Lipirski,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Mazzou,  Mr.  Martor,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
McGratr,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Dorrelly,  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mi.  Weiss,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mrs. 
IxOYD,  Mf.  Markey,  Mr.  McHugb.  Mr. 
Yatror,  Hr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bustamarte,  Mr. 
Sikorski,  Mr.  Hochbbueckrer,  Mr.  Corte, 
Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Karjorski.  Mr.  Atkirs, 
Mr.  Saxtor,  Mr.  Hoyxr,  Mrs.  Kerrelly, 
Mr.  DixoM,  Mr.  Ardebsor,  Mr.  Browr  of 
California,!  Mr.  Jefforins,  Mr.  Bebmar,  Mr. 
Clarke,  M^.  Vucarovich,  and  Mr.  McMil- 
LER  of  Mainland. 

H.J.  ReSilOO:  Mr.  Derry  Smith,  Mr.  De- 
Fazio,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  Yoi^  and  Mr. 
Eckart.      . 

H.J.  Resj  119:  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Herry.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Varder  Jagt,  Mr.  Waxmar,  Mr. 
Wolf,  and  Mr.  Ardersor. 

H.J.  Res.  125:  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lukkr,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mrs.  Saiki,  and  Mr.  Dixor. 

H.J.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Flake. 
Mr.  WALGBfcR,  Mr.  Mti.i.«»  of  California,  Mr. 
LxLARD,  My.  Trazlbr.  Mr.  NiELSOR  of  Utah, 

Mrs.  ROUl^DIA.  Mr.  WELDOR,  Mr.  Mrrm  of 

Ohio,  Mr.  [Whbor,  Mr.  Guariri,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr,  Parris,  Mr.  Dixor,  Mr.  Hocr- 
BRUECKRER.  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia,  and  ICr. 
Ijwis  of  Florida. 

H.J.  ResJ  145:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Greer,  Mr. 
Borer  of  "f  ennessee,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Jores 
of  N(»th ,  Carolina,  Mr.  Chappbll,  Mr. 
Owers  of  Kew  York,  Mr.  Cbockxit,  and  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza. 

HJ.  Resi  155:  Mr.  Martirez,  Mr.  Ijehmar 
of  Calif om  la,  and  Mr.  Gorzalez. 


McDaoe,  Mr.  Tbazlbb.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
SoLABZ.  Mr.  Strab.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Faubt- 
ROY.  BCr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Collirs,  Mr.  Obbutar. 


HJ.  Res.  176:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Morri-  Michigan.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr 
soR  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Martor,  Mr.  Martirez,  Mr.  Mavboules,  Mr, 
Jersey,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Wise,  Mfume,  Mr.  Mireta,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mrs 
Mr  FOBD  of  Michigan,  Mr.  McMiller  of  Morella,  Mr.  Nowak,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Our 
Maryland.  Mr.  Espy.  Mi.  Gorzalez,  Mr.  Mr.  Owers  of  New  York,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Mr.  Hefrer,  Mr.  Lao(hiarsiro,  Mr.  Garcia. 
Klbczka,  Mr  Sabo,  Mr.  Feighar,  Mr.  Gray  Perkirs,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Mr.  Owers  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lipirski,  Mr. 
of  minote.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Richardsor.  Mr.  Roe,  Miss  Schreiser,  Mr.  Olir,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Kobtmatbb,  Mr.  db  la 
Moody,  Mr.  Kildbb,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Mabti-    Sikorski,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 

Sirattor,    Mr.    Taixor,    Mr.    Towrs,    Mr. 

Verto,    Mr.    Waxmar,    Mr.    Weiss,    Mr. 
Wilsor.  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Yatror. 
H.J.  Res.  196:  Mr.  Pashayar,  Mr.  Hortor. 

Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Gray  of  mi- 

H  jr  Res  183:  Mr.  Neal  and  Mr.  Gbat  of    nois,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Porter, 

Illinois  Mr.  Martor.  Mr.  Puster.  Mr.  Traficart,  

HJ  Res  190:  Mr.  Levire  of  California,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  T'auke.  Mr.  Kastehmeier,  Mr.  Guariri.  Mr.  Huckabt,  Mr.  I>wyeb  of 
Mr  Pickett  Mr  Weldor,  Mr.  Frerzel,  Mr.  Dysor,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Walgrxr.  Mr.  I^vir  of 
Mrs.  Behtley  Mr  Yates,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Eroreicb.  Mr.  Faurtroy,  Michigan.  Mr.  Vehto,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Coyre,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Guariri,  Bevill,  Mr.  Perkirs,  Mr.  Tallor,  Mi.  Jobr- 
Mr  Larcaster,  Mr  Ixbmar  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mrs.  Boxes,  Mrs.  Jobrsor  of  Connecticut,  son  of  South  Dakota,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
Lagomarsiro.  and  Mr.  Martir  of  New  York.     Mr.  Wortlet,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Li-     York,  Mr.  Hortor.  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr.  Jef- 

ptRSKi,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Wilsor,  N  Chap- 
mar,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Levir  of  Mich  an,  Mr. 
M^»™f.  Mr.  Skeltor,  Mr.  Price  c  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Ardersor,  Mr.  Smitb  ' .  Flori- 


HEZ.  Mr.  Guariri.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Pbtbb,  Mr.  Atkirs,  Mr.  Bbyart, 
Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Dixor. 

H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Towrs,  Mr.  Vehto,  and 
Mr.  Neal. 


Garza.  Mr.  Wyser,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Suria.  Mr.  Robirsor,  Mr.  Corte,  Mr. 
Valbhtire,  Mr.  Fustbb,  Mr.  Wobxley,  Mr. 
Nielsor  of  Utah,  Mr.  DeWire.  Mr.  Rob,  Mi. 
McGratb,  Mi.  Mr*ieb,  Mr.  Sisiskt,  Mr. 
Gallo.  Mr.  Yatror,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Camf- 
BELU  Mr.  ScHUETTE.  Mr.  Smttb  of  norida. 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Gbahdt, 


H.J.  Res.  191:  Mr.  Kostmayxr,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsiro, Mr.  McGrath,  Mrs.  Vucarovich, 
Mr.  Levir  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Wohtley,  Mr. 
Lipirski.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hortor 


FORDS,  and  Mr.  Rabaix. 

H.  Con.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Craig. 

H.  Con.  Res.  28:  Mr.  Ackermar,  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Verto,  Mr.  Weldor,  Mr. 


Mr.  Suria,  Mr.  Rboula.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,     da,  Mrs.  lAJorv.  Mr.  Bhyart,  Mr.  McGratb,     Tallor.  Mr.  Stalliros,  and  Ms.  Kaftur. 


Mr.  Scbaefer.  Mr.  Atkirs.  Mr.  Towrs,  Mr. 
Graroy,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Traficart,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Greer.  Mr.  Solarz, 
and  Mr.  Cbardler. 

H.J.  Res.  192:  Ml.  Ackermar.  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  AsPiR,  Mr.  Atkirs,  Mr.  Bermah.  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Bolard,  Mr.  Borkxr,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mrs.  Collirs.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York, 


and  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

HJ.  Res.  201:  Mr.  Burtor  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
KABir»<.  Mr.  Raball.  Mr.  Hyde.  Ms.  Kaftur, 
Mr.  Stabk,  Mr.  Evars,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
Yatror,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mrs.  Vucarovich, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Verto.  Mr.  McEweh,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Cardir,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Surdouist,  Mr.  Prark, 
Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Owehs  of  New 


Mr.  DusBiR,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Edwards  of     York,  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr.  McMiller  of  Mary 


California,  Mr.  Faurtroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Foclieita,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Frark,  Mr.  Poster,  Bflr.  Guckmar,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Guariri,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Ms. 
Kaftur,  Mrs.  Kerrelly,  Mr.  Kostmayxr, 
Mr.   LaFalce.   Mr.   Lartos,   Mr.   Levir   of 


land.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Raverel,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Martirez,  Mrs.  Pat- 
tersor, Mr.  JORXS  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr. 
Weiss. 

VL3.  Res.  204:  Mr.  Skeltor,  Mr.  Trafi- 
cart, Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Reverel,  Mr.  Kn.DEE, 
Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Borer  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 


H.  Con.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Martirez. 
and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  55:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.  Con.  Res.  60:  Mr.  Atkirs,  Mr. 
SwEEREY.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Ackebmar,  Mr.  Scbeuer,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Dorrar  of  California,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Dysor,  Mr.  Cardir,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Waxmar.  and  Mr.  Ixbmar 
of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  62:  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.  Con.  Res.  63:  Mr.  Gordor,  Mr. 
Scbeuer,  Mi.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Torres,  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.  Res.  23:  Mr.  Craig. 

H.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Slaucbter  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Karjorski,  Mr.  Ridge,  and  Mr.  Clirger. 
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ive  day  of  Monday,  March  30, 1987) 


The  Soiate  met  >t  9:30  ajn..  on  the 
ezplrmtion  of  the  reoeo,  uid  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Hcmorable 
HiaxT  RxiD.  a  Batatar  from  the  State 
of  Nevada. 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C  Hahreraon.  DJ3..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  ua  pray: 

Tlie  heavens  dedare  the  glory  of  Qod; 
and  the  flrmament  $hev>eth  Hi*  handi- 
woffe.— ftalm  19:1. 

God  of  creation,  giver  of  life.  Lord  of 
the  untvtKse,  we  thank  Tou  for 
firing— fw  the  evidence  of  new  life  ex- 
ploding all  around  us— for  the  remind- 
er that  You  are  the  one  who  "giveth 
to  all.  life  and  breath,  and  all 
things"— Acts  2:25.  We  thank  You  for 
the  profusion  of  color— the  return  of 
green  to  the  grass  and  leaves  to  the 
trees,  the  warmth  of  the  Sun.  and  the 
music  of  the  birds.  We  thank  You  for 
the  delicate  beauty  of  the  cherry  blos- 
soms. Help  us  loving  Father  In  heaven. 
never  to  take  these  common  blessings 
for  granted— never  to  presume  on 
Your  caring  providence.  Receive  our 
gratitude  and  grant  that  the  magic  of 
aiHlng  will  infuse  the  life  of  the 
Senate  with  a  fresh  awareness  of  Your 
love.  Your  grace  and  Your  peace.  May 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be 
upon  us.  In  Jesus'  name  whose  uncon- 
ditional love  is  for  all  forever.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  commimication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Smmis]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

n^.  SKHATX. 
PmiDBn  PBO  TBOOKK. 

Wdtftinffton,  DC,  April  8. 1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

nnder  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Staodlng  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Hauit  Rkis, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

JoHH  C.  STKinns. 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  REID  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
P(N%.  Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  now  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  pn  iceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

Th(  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  Or- 
d« 
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STATES-CANADIAN 
ON  ACID  RAIN 

Mr .1  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  week- 
end tanadian  Prime  Minister  Brian 
Mulraney  praised  President  Reagan 
for  committing  $2.5  billion  to  a  5-year 
prognm  of  demonstration  projects 
aimed  at  finding  improved  technol- 
ogies for  controlling  acid  rain.  I  also 
welcotne  the  President's  support  for 
this^-ogram. 

However,  the  Prime  Bfinister  would 
like  us  to  do  more.  In  particular,  he 
would  like  the  United  States  to  match 
Canadian  efforts  in  controlling  acid 
rain.  I,  too,  would  like  to  see  the 
United  States  do  more.  But  I  differ 
with  the  Canadians  as  to  what  more 
should  be  done. 

Caiiada  would  like  to  see  the  United 
Stateg  impose  upon  itself  a  costly  reg- 
ulatory program  that  would  threaten 
American  Jobs  and  reduce  America's 
economic  competitiveness.  I  would 
take  a  different  route.  While  I  under- 
stand Canada's  desire  to  achieve  im- 
mediate reductions,  we  need  to  take  a 
longer  term  view.  I  am  concerned  not 
only  nbout  oiu*  environmental  futtire, 
but  ahout  our  energy  future  as  well.  I 
do  nAt  want  to  see  their  perceived 
problem  simply  transferred  to  the 
United  States  In  terms  of  higher  elec- 
tric rates  and  lost  jobs  in  all  indus- 
tries, not  just  coal  production.  This  is 
ly  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
>ve  a  solution  exists  that  will 
>th  their  problem  and  ours  in 
run. 
\ye  introduced  legislation.  S.  879, 
that  kould  authorize  $3.5  billion  in 
matching  grants  over  10  years  to 
deploy  innovative  clean  coal  technol- 
ogies. S.  879  would  achieve  a  broad  set 
of  energy  and  environmental  goals.  It 
would  Improve  coal-burning  efficiency 
while  reducing  environmental  ef- 
fluents. It  would  achieve  reductions  in 
nitrogen  oxides  as  well  as  sulfur  diox- 
ide, ^d  it  would  address  solid  and 
liqul(i  waste  emissions  as  well  as  air 
emissions.  It  would  accelerate  the  com- 
merclW  use  of  better  technologies  for 
new  ais  weU  as  existing  plants. 

Canada  believes  that  acid  rain  re- 
quires Immediate  and  drastic  action. 
But  the  scientific  evidence  does  not 
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support  tziat  contention.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  a  bilateral  United  States- 
Canadian  i  report  that  may  be  released 
this  weelci  there  are  many  reasons  to 
be  sangulfie  about  the  acid  rain  prob- 
lem. 

It  appears  that  declining  emissions 
in  the  Northeastern  United  States  and 
Canada  are  correlated  with  decreasing 
acidity  in  I  Canadian  waters.  This  find- 
ing iUustrates  the  Importance  of 
achieving  I  steady  progress  in  reducing 
emissionsj  Also  the  study  concludes 
that  acid  rain's  impact  on  crops  and 
forests  is  uncertain  at  best. 

We  are  fdl  concerned  about  the  envi- 
ronment. I  believe  that  coal  should  be 
biuned  cleanly  and  efficiently.  But  I 
am  also  deeply  concerned  about  Job 
stability  ^nd  the  welfare  of  communi- 
ties in  States  such  as  West  Virginia.  I 
worry  about  the  competitiveness  of 
our  energy-intensive  industries,  and 
about  th^  electric  bills  ttiat  residen- 
tial. com«iercial,  and  industrial  con- 
sumers must  pay.  Becatise  acid  rain  is 
not  an  emergency.  I  believe  that  none 
of  the  acid  rain  control  bill  introduced 
to  date  h4s  found  the  appropriate  bal- 
ance betfreen  environmental  quality 
and  economic  impacts.  Canada  would 
like  us  to<  require  a  major  sacrifice  in 
the  livelihoods  of  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens to  improve  environmental  quality 
for  Canaclans. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we 
should  do  our  best  to  work  with 
Canada  Vp  solve  our  environmental 
problems.  In  this  spirit,  I  applaud 
President  Reagan's  commitment  to 
talk  with  our  Canadian  neighbors.  I 
am  suire  that  frank  discussions  will 
serve  to  Illuminate  what  both  of  us 
have  done  and  what  we  both  still  need 
to  do.  But  before  we  move  forward,  we 
need  to  recount  how  far  we  have  come. 
The  United  States  has  had  a  laudable 
air  pollution  control  program  in  place 
for  nearly  two  decades.  We  have  strin- 
gent controls  on  new  automobiles  and 
powerplai^ts.  And.  although  we  have 
yet  to  attain  the  ozone  standard,  our 
progress  in  reducing  all  of  the  other 
air  pollutants  has  been  impressive. 

Canada  claims  that  it  wants  the 
United  States  to  match  Canadian  ef- 
forts in  n  ducing  acid  rain.  Further,  it 
claims  ttt  it  is  taking  bold  steps, 
whereas  ihe  United  States  Is  doing 
next  to  nothing.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  an  a|ccurate  characterization  of 
where  we  |u*. 

While  I  believe  that  Canada's  com- 
mitments jto  reduce  emissions  over  the 
next  decajde  are  genuine  and  impres- 
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sive,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
their  initiatives  pale  in  comparison  to 
what  the  United  States  has  already 
done.  The  United  States  has  over  140 
operating  scrubbers:  Canada  has  none. 
The  United  States  does  not  allow 
firms  to  curtail  production  as  a  means 
of  reducing  emissions:  such  cutbacks 
are  a  major  part  of  Canada's  proposed 
program. 

Two  Canadian  provinces  have  not 
even  agreed  to  comply  with  their  own 
federal  program  because,  they  say,  the 
costs  are  too  high  and  the  economic 
impacts  are  too  great.  Yet,  when 
American  companies  point  to  the  high 
costs  of  acid  rain  controls,  Canada  has 
not  been  sympathetic.  What  is  needed 
in  this  debate— and  what  I  believe  has 
thus  far  been  lacking— is  a  recognition 
of  the  legitimate  needs  of  both  sides  of 
the  acid  rain  debate  and  both  sides  of 
the  border.  All  of  us  In  North  America 
want  a  clean  environment,  reasonable 
electric  rates,  and  job  security.  We 
need  to  start  working  together,  and 
stop  pointing  fingers  at  one  another, 
calling  one  another  names,  and  refer- 
ring to  one  another's  speeches. 

I  ask  luianlmous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  March  26  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  from  the 
April  7  issue  of  Energy  Daily  appear  in 

the  CONGRZSSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 
Cahadiah  Acid  Raim  Worries  Discouhtxd 
BY  New  Joimt  Sttjby 
(By  Dennis  Wamsted) 

"Acid  rain  is  harmful  to  our  health.  It  is 
killing  our  lakes.  It  is  attacking  our  forests. 
It  is  ruining  our  fresh-water  fishing.  It  Is  de- 
pleting  our  wildlife,"  Canadian  Prime  Minis- 
ter Brian  Mulroney  charged  in  a  speech  on 
March  23  to  the  North  American  Wildlife 
and  Natural  Resources  Conference.  At  the 
same  conference  the  next  day,  Canadian  En- 
vironment Minister  Tom  McMillan  chas- 
tised the  VS.  for  dimiping  "garbage"  [acid 
rain]  on  Canadian  soil.  But  even  as  Canadi- 
an politicians  castigate  the  U.S.  for  failing 
to  curb  acid  rains,  an  unreleased  bilateral 
U.S.-Canadian  report  discounts  many  of  the 
Canadians'  concerns. 

The  report,  which  was  completed  in  late 
February,  is  a  summary  of  scientific  re- 
search on  acid  rain  prepared  by  the  U.S.-Ca- 
nadlan  Bilateral  Advisory  and  Consultative 
Bilateral  Advisory  and  Consultative  Group. 
The  document  was  written  by  officials  from 
the  U.S.  National  Acid  Precipitation  Assess- 
ment Program  and  the  Canadian  Federal 
Provincial  Research  and  Monitoring  Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

A  key  finding  of  the  study  is  that  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  from  11  eastern  border 
states  and  three  so-called  "second  tier 
states"  declined  by  about  10  percent  be- 
tween 1980-19SS  "despite  fairly  uniform 
coal  consumption."  Emission  reductions  In 
these  14  states— Including  all  of  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  producing/consuming  states- 
amounted  to  a  total  of  1.4  million  tons.  The 
report  notes  that  these  states  have  histori- 
cally been  the  Urgest  contributors  to  trans- 
boundary  sulfur  dioxide  emissions. 

The  report  also  disputes  assertions  that 
eastern   Canadian   and   northeastern   U.S. 


streams  are  becoming  Increasingly  addle: 
"Sulphate  concentrations  have  decreased  In 
12  Nova  Sootla  and  eight  Newfoundland 
rivers  between  the  early  19708  and  early 
19808.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  pH  [or  lessening  of  the  acidi- 
ty] of  the  rlvera."  Similarly,  two  "bench- 
mark streams"  In  the  northeastern  V&.  evi- 
denced a  decline  In  sulfate  concentration 
and  a  concomitant  Increase  in  alkalinity. 

The  report  questions  the  linkage  between 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  and  lake  acidifica- 
tion. "Over  the  past  50-90  years,  no  signifi- 
cant change  in  alkalinity  in  tested  lakes  in 
New  Hampshire  (an  area  of  relathrely  high 
addle  depodtlon)  is  apparent  and  average 
pH  may  have  Increased."  it  notes.  In  an- 
other high  Impact  area,  the  Adlrondacks  of 
New  York,  alkalinity  either  remained  stable 
or  decreased  slightly  during  this  same 
period. 

In  areas  where  add  rain  deposition  result- 
ed In  undeniable  damage,  such  as  at  Joe 
Lake  near  the  Sudbury  region  of  Canada, 
rapid  recovery  was  noted  once  emissions  de- 
clined. Following  nearly  complete  fish  ex- 
tinction In  the  19S0S  and  19«0s.  Joe  Lake 
was  restocked  in  1977  and  had  recovered 
almost  completely  by  1984,  demonstrating 
the  "recovery  potential  for  even  highly 
acidified  lakes." 

Finally,  the  study  concludes  that  add 
rain's  impact  on  crops  and  forests  is  uncer- 
tain at  best.  Likewise,  it  iMtes  that  the 
effect  on  materials  and  structures  remains 
unqu&ntlfied. 

It  is  unclear  when  the  controversial  report 
will  be  officially  released.  One  well-placed 
Canadian  source  says  that  the  study  will  be 
published  sometime  later  this  week.  Al- 
though it  was  completed  six  weeks  ago,  he 
denied  that  the  report's  release  was  with- 
held for  political  reasons  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Reagan-Mulroney  summit  that 
ended  yesterday.  Publication  was  delayed 
simply  because  it  took  that  long  to  get  the 
half-Inch  thick  document  translated  Into 
French,  he  said. 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Mar.  26. 
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AciD-RAni  Damage  to  Lakes  Mirimai,  EPA 

Advisers  Fnn> 

(By  Robert  E.  Taylor) 

Wasrhigtor.— Scientists  advising  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  have  con- 
cluded that  the  agency's  daU  suggest  little 
or  no  lake  acidification  is  occurring  in  the 
Northeast  from  acid  rain,  EPA  officials  said. 

EPA  officials  said  they  accept  the  scien- 
tists' conclusions,  which  reversed  the  agency 
staff's  initial  findings  that  about  300  north- 
eastern lakes  and  possibly  as  many  as  1,500 
wiU  become  acidic  over  the  next  50  yestfs  if 
current  rates  of  acidification  persist. 

As  a  result,  data  that  initially  appeared  to 
be  fuel  for  environmentalists'  demands  for 
acid-rain  controls  have  become  ammunition 
for  their  opponents.  The  scientists'  conclu- 
sion Is  consistent  with  claims  by  the  coal 
and  electric  utility  industries  that  there  is 
no  proof  that  lakes  and  streams  will  suffer 
substantial  and  increasing  damage  if  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  from  coal-fired  power 
plants  continue  at  current  levels.  The  scien- 
tists presented  their  conclusions  to  EPA  of- 
ficials at  a  meeting  last  week  In  CorvaUls. 
Ore. 

The  finding  comes  Just  after  President 
Reagan  reaffirmed  a  commitment  to  a  $2.5 
billion,  five-year  project  to  subsidize  power 
plants  that  demonstrate  ways  of  cutting 
add  emissions  from  coal  boilers.  The  condu- 
slon  could  strengthen  his  determination  to 


fend  off  demands  from  Canadians  and  U.8. 
environmoitalistB  for  tougher  acticm 
against  emissions  from  ooal-fired  plants. 

EPA  Administrator  Lee  Thomas  has  been 
saying  tliat  reaeareh  does  not  show  a  need 
for  anything  as  drastic  as  the  50%  reduction 
In  sulfur  dioxide  anlastons  that  congression- 
al advocates  support.  Armed  with  the  new 
findings,  he  went  fiuther  yesterday,  telling 
a  group  of  House  Republicans  that  "you 
may  not  need  to  bring  (emissions)  down  at 
all." 

The  sdentlsts'  condusion  arises  from  an 
EPA  study  of  the  capadty  of  soils  to  neu- 
tralize addle  rain.  The  EPA  staff  predicted 
increasing  acidification  of  lakes  on  the  as- 
sumption that  some  soils  with  low  add-neu- 
trallzlng  capacity  soon  would  reach  the 
limit  of  their  capadty  to  absorb  sulfuric 
add. 

But  sdentlsts  led  by  Ame  Henrlksen  of 
the  Norwegian  Institute  for  Water  Research 
said  no  such  absorption  is  taking  place,  ac- 
cording to  Courtney  Riordan.  director  of 
the  EPA's  office  of  add  deposition.  The  sci- 
entists said  acidic  rain  Is  being  neutralized 
by  the  exchange  of  hydrogen  Ions  for  calci- 
um and  magnesium  Ions  In  the  soil,  Mr. 
Riordan  said. 

'They  said  it  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
Northeast  Is  In  a  steady  state,"  said  Mr. 
Riordan.  Based  on  their  analysis,  he  said. 
"You  caimot  make  a  prediction  that  further 
acidification  will  occiu-  at  current  loads." 
The  analysis  indicates  that  over  the  next  50 
years,  the  number  of  lakes  tiuming  addle  in 
the  Northeast  could  be  zero  and  at  worst 
would  be  a  few  hundred,  he  said.  There  are 
6,350  lakes  in  the  region,  stretching  from 
northeast  Pennsylvania  to  northern  Maine, 
according  to  Mr.  Riordan. 

Also,  Mr.  Riordan  said  that  while  the  pic- 
ture could  darken  if  sulfurous  emisslona  In- 
crease, "you'd  expect  to  see  some  recovery" 
In  addle  lakes  under  the  latest  analysis  if 
emissions  decline. 

The  EPA  predicts  that  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  will  be  stable  through  about  1090 
and  then  increase  slightly.  Electric  utilities 
forecast  decreasing  sulfur  dioxide  emissions, 
and  environmentalists  warn  they  wUl  rise. 
Yesterday,  Mr.  Thomas  said  he  hopes  to 
craft  a  pacluge  of  administrative  and  legis- 
lative initiatives  that  will  ensure  that  emis- 
sions don't  rise. 

Despite  the  administration's  reluctance. 
environmental  groups  have  put  a  high  prior- 
ity on  pushing  an  add-raln  control  bUl- 
through  (ingress  in  the  next  two  years. 
They  have  won  crucial  support  from  a 
group  of  House  Republicans  led  by  Rep. 
Sherwood  BoelileiL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  I  have  introduced  legislation 
along  with  some  other  Senators  on 
acid  rain.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  take  a  good  long 
look  at  it.  We  think  it  is  very  moderate 
legislation.  It  would  not  increase  the 
cost  for  utilities.  It  would  probably  not 
require  scrubbers.  And  we  think  it 
would  do  a  very  i)ositive  Job  of  helping 
with  respect  to  acid  rain.  It  has  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Nation's 
Governors. 

It  is  the  kind  of  legislation  that  I 
think  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
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who  to  a  very  pncUcml  man.  might 
fiDduwfuL 

Mr.  BYRD.  lir.  President.  I  have 
taken  a  good  look  at  the  Soiator's  leg- 
tolatlon.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  com- 
mented an  it  when  I  amieared  before 
hto  committee  recently  when  Senator 
QaoBOB  MncBBX  held  hearings.  I 
thought  I  gave  a  pretty  practical,  real- 
istic view  »f  the  legislation.  I  could  not 
suiHMirt  it.  It  mii^t  have  been,  as  I 
recall  one  of  these  pieces  of  legl^tlon 
«***«"g  with  the  general  subject  of 
add  rain  that  was  least  offensive  to 
me  and  those  vtople  whom  I  repre- 
sent, the  coal-producing  States.  I 
cannot  at  this  moment  say  that  I 
would  support  that  legislation.  I  will 
be  happy  to  take  another  look  at  it. 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  That  is  all  I  ask. 
to  keep  an  open  mind  and  take  an- 
other look  at  it.  The  Senator's  posi- 
tl<m.  of  course,  is  very  important  on  all 


Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


STEWART  A.  HARDY.  SR. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  attoition  to  the  passing  of  Stew- 
art A.  Hardy.  8r.  Stewart  Hardy  is  the 
father  of  Charles  Hardy,  who  is  one  of 
the  custodians  of  the  Senate.  We  all 
know  Charles  Hardy.  He  is  a  very  dedi- 
cated, faithful,  hard-working  Senate 
employee— well  liked  by  all  of  us. 

I  know  that  sympathies  and  condo- 
lences of  all  Senators,  all  officers,  and 
other  employees  of  the  Senate  go  out 
to  Charles  Hardy  and  his  family  in  re- 
spect to  the  death  of  his  father.  Stew- 
art Hardy.  Sr. 

Stewart  Hardy.  Sr.,  was  the  fifth  of 
six  children.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
late  John  and  Anna  Bias  Hardy.  He 
departed  this  life  cm  Friday,  April  3. 
1987,  at  Washington  Hospital  Center. 
He  received  his  formal  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

He  remained  in  the  area  during  his 
entire  adult  life.  In  1932,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  the  late  Rose  Harris,  of  Centre- 
vUle.  VA.  Prom  this  union,  two  sons 
were  bom:  Charles,  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  Stewart,  Jr. 

After  43  years  of  service,  Mr.  Hardy 
retired  from  the  Federal  service, 
having  worked  over  39  years  for  the 
UJS.  district  court. 

He  was  a  loyal  and  faithful  member 
of  Metropolitan  Wesley  AJt(.E.  Zion 
Church,  always  willing  to  do  whatever 
was  necessary  for  his  church.  He  was 
baptized  as  an  infant.  He  Joined  the 
church  as  a  teenager  under  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  late  Rev.  J.W.  McCoy.  Mr. 
Hardy  was  a  dass  leader,  trustee, 
treasurer  of  his  church,  member  of 
the  Busy  Bee  Club.  Senior  Choir,  Fuel 
Club,  president  of  Progressive  Club, 
member  of  SNAAC,  and  site  manager 
for  the  Senior  Citizens.  He  is  survived 
by  one  brother,  John:  his  son.  Charles; 
six  grandchildren,  several  great  grand- 


children, a  host  of  nieces,  nephews, 
and  dther  relatives  and  friends. 

The  wake  occurred  last  evening.  The 
fimetal  is  today  at  the  Metropolitan 
Wesley  A.MJ!.  Zion  Church. 

I  Imow  that  Senators  who  have  not 
had  fhe  opportimity  to  do  so  thus  far 
will  Irant  to  express  to  Charles  their 
symnathies  to  him  and  his  family. 


■BCOONITION  OF  ACTING 
I     MmORITY  LEADER 

Thf  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.' Under  the  previous  order,  the 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 


I  SPRING 

Mr]  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chaplain  for  his  prayer.  He 
always  does  extremely  well.  He  de- 
scribed spring  in  the  most  lyrical  way. 
It  made  one  wonder  what  we  are  doing 
in  hare,  and  think  that  we  should  be 
out  tbere. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  you  to  walk  in 
the  area  east  of  the  Capitol.  Each  of 
those  remarkable  trees  are  marked  as 
to  wl)at  they  are.  I  think  we  forget  the 
fascinating  array  of  foliage  and  trees 
whici  are  out  there.  It  is  a  remarkable 
place  for  a  bit  of  a  respite  from  this 
action  which  sometimes  does  get 
rath^*  heavy  at  times. 

The  day  proves  the  sermon  of  the 
Chaplain  and  gives  us  a  lift  and  a  lilt. 

Mr-  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
on  the  reference  to  the  Chaplain's 
prayer,  may  I  add  my  support  also  and 
my  feelings  with  respect  to  the  coming 
of  spring  and  God's  purpose  in  all  of 
these  things,  including  the  seasons. 

Rol>ert  Browning  may  have  had  a 
view  of  spring  as  we  are  seeing  it  here 
in  Washington, 
id: 

's  St  the  spring 
le  day's  at  the  mom; 
;'s  at  seven; 
side's  dew-pearled; 
The  laic's  on  the  wing; 
The  sSail's  on  the  thorn: 
God's  in  his  heaven- 
All's  right  with  the  world! 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
have  Senator  Roth  with  some  time  re- 
quested from  leadership  time.  I  will  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  that  for  the 
leader  and  allow  Senator  Roth  and 
Senator  Wallop  to  seek  the  floor  in 
their!  own  right.  If  they  need  more 


time. 


leade  r's  time. 


they  can  use  a  portion  of  the 


ACID  RAIN 

MrJ  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
want 'to  say  something  in  response  to 
my  Iriend  from  Wisconsin,  Senator 
PROxtfiBE.  It  is  a  great  honor  and 
privilege  to  Join  him  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  ^roxmire-Simpson  acid  rain  bill. 


We  have 

that. 

deal 


April  8,  1987 

both  worked  very  hard  on 
Whit  makes  it  imique  is  that  we 
Witt  nitrogen  oxide.  Instead  of 
Just  the  i  lOt,  and  we  do  that  on  a  na- 
tional bat  is.  We  deal  with  SOx  on  a  re- 
gional ba^  of  those  who  have  not  yet 
complied.! 

I  know  lit  is  such  a  serious  issue  for 
the  majesty  leader,  but  I  also  know  in 
grappling  with  it  on  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  as  I  have 
for  8  years  that  this  is  a  thoughtful 
approach!  I  hope  the  majority  leader 
and  aU  \rho  have  been  involved  will 
take  a  g()od  look  at  what  I  think  is 
about  the  only  way  to  break  the  legis- 
lative gri^ock  on  this  issue,  because 
we  cannof  hide  from  it.  Eventually  it 
is  going  to  end  up  right  here  on  this 
floor.  Th^  pressures  of  this  place  dic- 
tate that. 

As  the  toajority  leader  so  often  says, 
we  work  our  will  eventuaUy.  That  is 
one  that  will  come  this  way.  It  need 
not  be  dohe  in  a  way  which  is  going  to 
be  punitive  to  West  Virginia,  Wyo- 
ming, Wisconsin,  or  any  other  State, 
but  it  is  I  something  we  need  to  pay 
close  attention  to. 

unbiased  observer  of  this 

I  think  this  is  a  remarkable 

rork,  carefully  crafted,  Judi- 

and  superb  in  every  re- 
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Being 
legislation 
piece  of 
cially  cor 
spect. 

Mr.  B^ 
Senator: 

Mr.  I 

Mr.  Bl 
will  all 
port  the 


Will  the  distinguished 
leld? 

)N.  Yes,  indeed. 
On  this  one,  I  hope  we 
ipport  the  President.  I  sup- 
President's  approach  and  I 
will  very  idiligently  and  strongly  sup- 
port Mr.  Reagan's  approach  in  dealing 
with  the  acid  rain  problem  as  long  as 
he  maintains  his  present  position  and 
I  also  suptKtrt  his  request  for  addition- 
al f imding  for  clean  coal  technology. 


The  A 
pore.  Um 
will  now 
tion  of  mi 


iRNING  BUSINESS 

G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ler  the  previous  order,  there 
a  period  for  the  transac- 
rnlng  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  tUe  hour  of  10  a.m.  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  5 
minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized for  ^  period  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 


COMPRBHENSrVE        COUNTERES- 
PIONAGE LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Joining:  with  the  Republican  leader 
[Mr.  DoLCl  to  introduce  this  compre- 
hensive o^imterespionage  legislation. 

Events  i  of  the  past  month  have 
forcefully!  redirected  our  attention  to 
the  ominous  espionage  threat  which 
the  Soviet  Union  poses  to  our  diplo- 
matic facilities  in  Communist  bloc 
coimtries.  However,  we  cannot  allow 
our  ctirrefit  attention  to  Embassy  se- 


curity to  distract  us  from  the  broader 
espionage  problem.  While  we  ponder 
the  problem  of  Embassy  security,  we 
should  also  bear  in  mind  the  massive 
security  violations  which  we  associate 
with  the  names  of  Ronald  Pelton  and 
John  Walker.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in 
stemming  the  hemorrhage  of  vital  na- 
tional seciu-ity  information,  we  must 
enact  a  broad,  overall,  counterespio- 
nage strategy. 

Let  me  outline  some  of  the  proposals 
which  we  intend  to  put  before  the 
Senate.  First,  we  need  to  broaden  the 
Foreign  Missions  Act.  Currently,  the 
State  Department  uses  the  authority 
granted  it  under  this  act  to  restrict  the 
movements  of  the  Soviet  diplomatic 
corps,  on  the  grounds  that  many  of  its 
members  are  engaged  in  espionage. 
Unfortunately,  Moscow  has  circum- 
vented these  restrictions  by  "farming 
out"  their  espionage  operations  to 
their  East  bloc  satellites.  Consequent- 
ly, we  shall  propose  to  extend  the  re- 
strictions now  placed  on  the  Soviets  to 
all  East  European  embassies,  consul- 
ates and  trade  missions. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  allow  the  professional  agents 
of  Eastern  European  countries  to 
travel  this  country  freely,  pillaging 
oiu-  high-technology  sectors  and 
tempting  UJS.  citizens  to  betray  their 
country  for  financial  gain. 

In  addition,  we  intend  to  restore  to 
UJ3.  courts  the  power  to  impose  the 
death  penalty  upon  persons  convicted 
of  espionage  in  cases  where  the  most 
sensitive  t3ri>es  of  classified  informa- 
tion have  been  involved.  If  men  and 
women  are  willing  to  engage  in  espio- 
nage and  thereby  countenance  the  suf- 
fering and  death  of  others,  they  must 
expect  to  pay  the  highest  penalty.  I 
hope  that  the  opponents  of  this  meas- 
ure will  allow  this  proposal  to  come  to 
a  vote  rather  than  blocking  its  consid- 
eration through  parliamentary  proce- 
dures, as  they  did  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  of  our  at- 
tention is  focused  on  the  security  of 
our  own  Embassy  in  Moscow,  we 
cannot  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  threat 
posed  by  the  location  of  the  Soviet  fa- 
cility on  Mount  Alto  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  positioning  of  the 
Soviet  chancery  and  compoimd  gives 
the  Soviet  Union  the  ability  to  moni- 
tor huges  amounts  of  regular  tele- 
phone communications.  Yesterday, 
President  Reagan  spoke  out  on  the 
question  of  Mount  Alto.  He  stated 
that  the  Soviets  may  not  occupy 
Mount  Alto  until  the  United  States  oc- 
cupies its  EmlMSsy  in  Moscow.  I  agree 
with  the  President  that  the  Soviets 
should  occupy  no  additional  buildings. 
However,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Soviets  already  are  in  Moimt 
Alto;  they  occupy  the  compound  and 
that  compound  building,  not  the  chan- 
cery, is  the  highest  point  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States 


is  afforded  a  thoroughly  compromised 
facility  at  one  of  the  lowest  points  in 
Moscow. 

It  is  time  that  we  acted  resolutely  on 
this  question.  Consequently,  we  are 
proposing  that  the  State  Department 
come  to  the  Congress  by  the  end  of 
October  with  an  agreement  either  to 
relocate  the  United  States  in  Moscow 
or  for  the  Soviets  to  pick  up  the  cost 
of  rendering  the  current  facility 
secure  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, Including  the  Congress. 
Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see 
how  that  facility  can  be  made  secure, 
short  of  demolition,  but  the  offer 
should  be  made.  Absent  an  agreement 
to  this  effect  by  October  31,  the  Soviet 
Union  shall  be  instructed  to  vacate  to- 
tally the  Moimt  Alto  property  by  De- 
cember 31,  1987.  Let  us  bear  in  mind, 
Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  Mount 
Alto  is  leasehold  property  and  we  are 
perfectly  within  our  rights  in  acting  in 
this  manner. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  the  relocation  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow. 
Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Why  not  relocate  the 
one  here  instead  of  having  the  Soviets 
take  the  high  vantage  point,  where 
they  can  oversee  all  of  Washington?  Is 
there  not  some  way  that  we  can  re- 
trieve that?  Is  there  any  reason  why 
we  cannot  prevent  their  having  the 
high  groimd  ever? 

Mr.  ROTH.  What  we  have  proposed 
in  this  legislation,  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  is  that  either 
we  get  what  we  want  satisfactorily  in 
Moscow  or  certainly  that  would  be  an 
option.  It  may  very  well  be  that  we  ul- 
timately will  want  to  force  them  to 
move  out  because  of  our  concern  that 
I  think  both  the  majority  leader  and  I 
have  that  they  can  monitor  so  much, 
particularly  our  telephone  conversa- 
tions. That  is  an  option  that  would  be 
available. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  building  into  which 
they  intend  eventually  to  move — I  am 
talking  about  the  building  into  which 
they  intend  eventually  to  move  and 
which  had  been  agreed  upon.  I  under- 
stand that  the  President  has  said  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  move  into  that 
until  we  are  able  to  move  into  ours. 
That  is  the  least  that  could  be  expect- 
ed. That  was  agreed  upon,  I  guess,  a 
long  time  back.  But  why  let  them  even 
have  that  building  if  it  is  in  such  a 
high  vantage  point? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  point  out  to  the  major- 
ity leader  that  part  of  the  problem  is 
that  several  years  ago,  I  think  in  the 
seventies,  they  were  permitted  to 
move  into  the  compound  or  the  apart- 
ments, so  that  the  Russians  are  al- 
ready in  part  of  these  facilities.  Those 
apartments,    this    compound,    is    the 


highest  point  of  the  facility.  So  they 
are  already  there. 

What  we  have  suggested  is  if  we  do 
not  make  satisfactory  arrangements 
by  October,  satisfactory  not  only  to 
the  executive  branch  but  to  Congress, 
then  we  would  force  them  out— not 
only  not  let  them  move  into  the  new 
faculties  but  force  them  out  of  the 
compound  as  well.  So,  in  essence,  we 
would  accomplish  what  the  majority 
leader  is  suggesting. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  but 
we  do  not  really  accomplish  it  simply 
by  saying,  "OK,  whenever  we  move 
into  ours,  you  can  move  into  yours;" 
because  even  at  best,  ours  is  located  in 
a  swamp,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  part 
of  the  problem  is  that  ours  is  in  a  low 
position.  What  we  are  sogfesting  here 
is  that  they  either  have  to  negotiate 
something  to  our  satisfaction— and 
that  can  include  a  new  location. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  can  it  be  to  our  sat- 
isfaction as  long  as  they  are  going  to 
be  in  this  high  vantage  point,  where 
they  can  oversee  all  of  Washington? 
Why  not  Just  insist  on  their  moving 
somewhere  else,  to  a  lower  vantage 
point? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished leader,  I  would  find  that  per- 
fectly acceptable,  that  they  should 
move  somewhere  else.  The  problem  is 
that  in  the  seventies,  we  did  negotiate 
this  arrangement.  I  think  It  was  a  poor 
bargain  from  our  standpoint.  We  are 
trjring  to  correct  it.  But  certainly,  one 
of  our  options  is  to  force  them  out  of 
the  current  location. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  hope  we  are  successful 
in  doing  that.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
have  some  new  negotiations. 

Mr.  ROTH.  In  essence,  that  is  what 
we  are  asking  here,  Mr.  President,  for 
new  negotiations  on  this  whole  matter. 
Mr.    WALLOP.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  for  an  observation? 
Mr.  ROTH.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  We  had  such  a  vote 
in  here  in  1982.  There  was  an  amend- 
ment which  I  had  offered.  We  nearly 
passed  it  but  we  did  not. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  additional  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  been  patiently 
waiting  and  so  has  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  an  additional  minute. 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  several  classified  and 
unclassified  reports  have  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  sectirity 
problem  posed  by  hostile  intelligence 
penetration  of  the  United  States  Sec- 
retariat. As  many  as  200  KGB  and 
GRU  agents  are  thought  to  be  operat- 
ing out  of  the  Secretariat.  Amazingly, 
the  Secretary-General  now  is  propos- 
ing to  establish  offices  of  research  and 
Information  in  U.N.  member  states  to 
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collect  tnf  wmatlon  and  inteUigence  on 
their  political  Affairs.  Few  proposals 
could  be  mote  tailor  made  for  Mos- 
cow's eokmace  agenda.  Consequently, 
we  intend  to  legUate  that  the  United 
States  wfU  make  no  eontrfhution  to 
any  such  office  and  that  no  such  office 
may  be  established  in  the  United 
States. 

BIr.  President,  this  description  does 
not  oovo*  all  of  our  pn^msals.  but  I 
think  I  should  terminate  my  descrip- 
tion here  in  order  to  point  out  that 
Dither  the  Republican  leader  nor  I 
have  any  desire  to  micmnanage  the 
State  Department.  Unfortimately.  as 
the  majority  leader  pointed  out  re- 
cently, the  State  Department  resolute- 
ly refuses  to  take  the  espionage  and 
security  question  seriously.  All  too 
often,  the  security  question  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  diplomatic  consideration. 
This  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue.  We  have  sworn  an  oath  to 
protect  this  Nation  from  its  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic.  Under  the  pre- 
vailing circumstances.  Senator  Dole 
and  I  believe  strongly  that  it  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  act  to  protect  the 
national  security. 


I  m  MOSCOW— SHDLTZ  MUST 
L4T  DOWH  MAKKZas 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  announced— among 
other  things— that  Secretary  Shultz 
will  go  forward  with  his  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  despite  the  serious  secu- 
rity problems  that  have  emerged  with 
our  embassies— current  and  new- 
there. 

I  do  not  take  issue  with  the  Presi- 
dent's decision.  But  I  do  say  this:  The 
only  way  this  visit  makes  sense  is  if  we 
use  the  occasion  to  lay  down  some 
tough  makers  with  the  Soviets. 

Shultz  must  tell  Shevardnadze  loud 
and  clear  enough  of  this  nonsense.  If 
the  Soviets  go  on  playing  this  danger- 
ous game— well,  two  can  play.  The  So- 
viets are  btiilding  an  embassy  here, 
Just  as  we  are  in  Moscow.  And  the 
simple  rule  ought  to  be:  What  hjE4>pens 
to  our  Embassy  there,  happens  to 
theirs  here. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  If  the  Sovi- 
ets want  any  kind  of  productive  rela- 
tions—if they  want  to  dq^any  kind  of 
serious  business— then  they  are  going 
to  have  to  play  by  some  basic  rules. 
And  that  better  be  the  message  Secre- 
tary Shultz  carries  with  him. 

THX  PROPER  pnsPBcnvB 

Let  us  keep  the  problems  that  have 
emerged  in  perspective.  They  are  not 
Just  the  problems  of  this  administra- 
tion. They  can  not  all  be  piled  on 
Ronald  Reagan's  doorstep.  These 
problems  were  discovered  on  his 
watch,  but  their  roots  go  back  before 
Ronald  Reagan  arrived  in  town. 

Planning  for  our  Embassy  in 
Moscow  goes  back  to  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. Construction  on  the  Embas- 
sy began  back  in  1977,  during  the 
Carter  administration.  Even  more  im- 


portant, the  decision  to  allow  the  Sovi- 
ets to  move  into  their  new  embassy 
compound— long  before  ours  was 
rea<nr— was  made  that  same  year,  by 
President  Carter.  It  was  that  decision 
which  marked  the  first,  fundamental 
breaking  of  linkage  between  progress 
on  ijhe  Soviet  Embassy  here  and  ours 
in  Moscow.  It  put  us  behind  an  eight- 
ball,  and  we  still  find  ourselves  there 
todir. 

I  THX  ROOT  PROBLSM 

Sd  the  root  problem  is  not  this  ad- 
ministration's. But  the  root  problem 
does  have  these  two  characteristics. 
First,  the  Soviets  have  gone  recklessly 
beydnd  the  bounds  of  acceptable  con- 
duct, and  have  to  be  pulled  back  in. 
This  administration,  indeed,  has  the 
responsibility  to  do  that.  And  I  thick 
itw|ll. 

AQd,  second,  the  problem  on  our  end 
is  not  only  long-standing,  but  it  also 
goes  beyond  Moscow  and  reaches  deep 
into  the  bureaucracy  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  other  involved  agencies. 

F(|ur  other  embassy  projects  are 
planned  in  Eastern  Ehirope.  Many 
others  are  on  the  drawing  board  or 
under  construction  around  the  world. 
If  these  projects  go  foward  in  the 
8am0  way  that  the  Moscow  Embassy 
did,  the  security  fallout  could  make 
what  we  have  already  seen  look  like  a 
picnic. 

And  many  parts  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  several  other  agencies  are 
involved.  It  is  obvious  that  everyone 
involved  has  not  always  been  on  the 
same  wavelength.  And  I  have  the 
strong  impression  that  one  element, 
aboife  all  others,  has  been  given  the 
leas^  priority.  Not  only  now  but  over 
the  trears.  That  is  the  consideration  of 
security.  That  has  just  got  to  be 
changed,  starting  now. 

NKW  IXGISLATIOM  REQUIRED 

N^  legislation  Is  required.  My  staff, 
and  Ithe  staff  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator! from  Delaware,  Mr.  Roth,  who 
spoMe  earlier  this  morning,  are  already 
at  nork  crafting  legislation.  We  hope 
to  have  the  bill  ready  today.  And  I 
would  hope  that,  shortly  after  the 
rece^,  the  appropriate  committees 
coulp  get  down  to  serious  work  on  our 
bill,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face. 

ELEMERTS  OP  DOLE-ROTH  BILL 

What  is  in  the  biU?  First,  we  put  the 
Moscow  Eminissy  problems  in  the 
right  context— the  context  of  the 
entire  Soviet  and  East  bloc  espionage 
effort  against  the  United  States.  We 
deal  with  the  problem  here,  by  impos- 
ing rational  limits  on  all  the  East  bloc 
embassies  here. 

And  we  finally  make  espionage  in 
lawjwhat  it  is  in  fact:  The  most  hei- 
nous Itlnd  of  crime,  deserving  of  the 
ultiifiate  penalty:  E>eath. 

Se  x>nd,  the  bill  raises  the  stakes  in 
the  tdoscow  Embassy  game.  Unless  we 
get  I  atisf action  on  our  legitimate  and 


serious  (Concerns,  the  Soviets  can  start 
packing  for  a  move  out  of  Mount  Alto, 
right  noW.  We  see  that  as  a  first  "shot 
across  the  bow."  The  Soviets  and 
anyone  else  tempted  to  follow  their 
lead  in  this  espionage  game  have  to 
learn  ttijat  they  will  pay  a  price  for 
their  actions. 

Third,  the  legislation  will  lay  out  a 
plan  to  get  our  own  administrative  and 
security  house  in  order.  It  will  man- 
date a  siiigle,  powerful  focus  in  the  ad- 
ministration for  our  efforts  to  assure 
the  seoflty  of  our  overseas  facilities, 
both  wqile  they  are  under  construc- 
tion and  I  as  they  are  in  operation.  That 
has  to  become  the  No.  1  priority;  not 
an  afterthought. 

Fourth,  we  put  the  horse  before  the 
cart,  where  it  belongs.  We  want  no 
more  wof  k  on  new  embassies,  especial- 
ly those  in  Eastern  Europe  and  other 
Communist  controlled  areas,  until  we 
are  sure  that  work  can  go  forward 
properl]^  Comfortable  quarters,  for 
once,  wi|l  have  to  take  a  back  seat  to 
secure  facilities. 

Finally,  we  mandate  some  needed 
changes  I  in  existing  seciulty  systems. 
We  have  to  make  sure  our  plans  and 
our  persbnnel  are  up  to  the  challenge 
they  face.  Our  bill  will  be  a  good  start 
in  that  (llrection. 

TIKE  POR  CONGRESS  TO  GET  TO  WORK 

Senatcta*  Roth  and  I  are  submitting 
our  ideqs  in  this  legislation.  Others 
will  have  their  own  ideas.  The  key  is 
that  we  get  to  work,  now.  before  any 
more  damage  is  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  all  Senators 
will  join!  with  Senator  Roth  and  I  in 
looking  Into  this  serious  matter  and 
crafting  jserlous  legislation  to  help  us 
resolveii. 

Mr.  BpTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimojus  consent  that  the  proposed 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  fis  follows: 

S.946 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenbitives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 794  it  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended-l 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(B)  strittlng  out  "any  term  of  years  or  for 
life"  and  fy  inserting  in  lieu  tliereof  "a  term 
of  20  yeaif  to  life":  and 

(C)  ins^ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  The  sentence  of  death  may  not  be  im- 
posed for' an  offense  under  ttiis  subsection 
occurring  j  during  a  period  other  than  war 
unless  thf  Jury  or,  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court  fin^s  that  the  offense  directly  con- 
cerned— 

"(A)  niiclear  weaponry,  military  space- 
craft or  SI  iellites,  early  warning  systems,  or 
other  mians  of  defense  or  retaliation 
against  la  ge-scale  attack; 

"(B)  wai '  plans: 

"(C)  communications  intelligence  or  cryp- 
tographic linf  ormation; 


"(D)  aources  or  methods  of  intelligence  or 
counterintelligence  operations:  or 

"(E)  any  other  major  weapons  system  or 
major  element  of  defense  strategy.": 

(2)  in  subsecUon  (b)  by  striking  out  "any 
term  of  years  or  for  life"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  "a  term  of  20 
years  to  life";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following: 

"(dKl)  A  person  shaU  be  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  death  for  the  offense  prohibited 
by  this  section  only  if  a  hearing  is  held  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection. 

"(2KA)  If,  in  a  case  Involving  an  offense 
described  in  this  section,  the  attorney  for 
the  Government  believes  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  offense  are  such  that  a  sen- 
tence of  death  Is  Justified  under  this  subsec- 
tion, he  shall,  at  a  reasonble  time  before  the 
trial,  or  before  acceptance  by  the  court  of  a 
plea  of  guilty,  or  at  such  time  thereafter  as 
the  court  may  permit  upon  a  showing  of 
good  cause,  sign  and  file  with  the  court,  and 
serve  on  the  defendant,  a  notice— 

"(i)  stating  tliat  the  Government  believes 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  offense  are 
such  that,  if  the  defendant  Is  convicted,  a 
sentence  of  death  is  Justified  under  this 
chapter,  and 

"(11)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor 
or  factors  that  the  Government,  if  the  de- 
fendant is  convicted,  proposes  to  prove  as 
justifying  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
Ctovemment  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

"(B)  If  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
has  filed  a  notice  as  required  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  the  defendant  Is  found  guilty 
of  an  offense  described  in  this  section,  the 
judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before 
whom  the  guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  an- 
other Judge  if  that  judge  is  unavailable, 
shall  conduct  a  separate  sentencing  hearing 
to  determine  the  punishment  to  be  imposed. 
Prior  to  such  a  hearing,  no  presentencing 
report  shall  be  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Probation  Service,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  Rule  32(e)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  (Mminal  Procedure.  The  hearing 
shaU  be  conducted— 

"(1)  before  the  jury  that  determined  the 
defendant's  gtiilt: 

"(11)  before  the  jury  impaneled  for  the 
purpose  of  the  hearing  if— 

"(I)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty, 

"(II)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury: 
"(HI)  the  jury  that  determined  the  de- 
fendant's  guilt   was   discharged    for    good 
cause:  or 

"(IV)  after  initial  imposition  of  sentence 
under  this  section,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  this  section  is  necessary;  or 
"(ill)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  defendant  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  attorney  for  the  Government. 
A  Jury  impaneled  pursiuuit  to  clause  (11) 
shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  unless,  at 
any  time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ing, the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval 
of  the  court,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  leaser 
number. 

"(C)  At  the  hearing,  information  may  be 
presented  as  to  any  matter  relevant  to  the 
sentence,  including  any  mitigating  or  aggn- 
vaUng  factor  permitted  or  required  to  be 
considered  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  In- 
formation presented  may  include  the  trial 
transcript  and  exhibits  if  the  hearing  is  held 
before  a  Jury  or  Judge  not  present  during 
the  triaL  Any  other  information  relevant  to 


a  mitigating  or  aggravating  factor  may  be 
presented  by  either  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  or  the  defendant,  regardleas  of 
its  admlssibUity  under  the  rules  governing 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials. 
except  that  information  may  be  excluded  if 
its  probative  value  la  substantially  out- 
weighed by  the  danger  of  creating  unfair 
prejudice,  confusing  the  Issues,  or  mislead- 
ing the  J»iry.  The  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  defendant  shall  be  permitted 
to  rebut  any  information  received  at  the 
hevlng,  and  shall  be  given  fair  opportunity 
to  present  argument  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  information  to  establish  the  existence 
of  any  aggravating  or  mitigating  factor,  and 
as  to  the  appropriateness  in  the  case  of  im- 
posing a  sentence  of  death.  The  attorney  for 
the  Government  shall  open  the  argument. 
The  defendant  shall  be  permitted  to  reply. 
The  attorney  for  the  Government  shall 
then  be  permitted  to  reply  in  rebuttal.  The 
burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of  any 
aggravating  factor  is  on  the  Government, 
and  Is  not  satisfied  unless  the  existence  of 
such  a  factor  is  established  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  The  burden  of  establishing  the 
existence  of  any  mitigating  factor  Is  on  the 
defendant,  and  Is  not  satisfied  unless  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  factor  is  established  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  information. 

"(D)  The  Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the 
court,  shall  consider  all  the  information  re- 
ceived during  the  hearing.  It  shall  return  a 
special  finding  as  to  each  mitigating  and  ag- 
gravating factor,  concerning  which  informa- 
tion Is  presented  at  the  hearing,  required  to 
be  considered  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4). 
The  jury  must  find  the  existence  of  a  miti- 
gating or  aggravating  factor  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  although  it  is  unnecessary  that  there 
be  a  unanimous  vote  on  any  specific  mitigat- 
ing or  aggravating  factor  if  a  majority  of 
the  jury  finds  the  existence  of  such  a  specif- 
ic factor. 

"(E)  If  an  aggravating  factor  is  found  to 
exist  under  paragraph  (4).  the  jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  then  con- 
sider whether  all  the  aggravating  factors 
found  to  exist  sufficiently  outweigh  all  the 
mitigating  factors  found  to  exist  to  Justify  a 
sentence  of  death,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a 
mitigating  factor,  whether  the  aggravating 
factors  alone  are  sufficient  to  Justify  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  Based  upon  this  consider- 
ation, the  Jury  by  unanimous  vote,  or  if 
there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall  return  a 
finding  as  to  whether  a  sentence  of  death  Is 
justified. 

"(F)  In  a  hearing  held  before  a  jury,  the 
court,  prior  to  the  return  of  a  finding  under 
subsection  (e).  shall  instruct  the  Jury  that, 
in  considering  whether  a  sentence  of  death 
is  Justified,  it  shall  not  consider  the  race, 
color,  national  origin,  creed,  or  sex  of  the 
defendant.  The  Jury,  upon  return  of  a  find- 
ing under  subsection  (e),  shall  also  return  to 
the  court  a  certificate,  signed  by  each  juror, 
that  consideration  of  the  race,  color,  nation- 
al origin,  creed,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  was 
not  involved  In  reaching  the  Juror's  individ- 
ual decision. 

"(3)  In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  Is  to  be  Imposed  on  the  defendant, 
the  Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court 
shall  consider  whether  at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense— 

"(A)  the  defendant  had  the  capacity  to  ap- 
preciate the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct; 

"(B)  the  capacity  of  the  defendant  to  con- 
form his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of  law 
was  significantly  impaired,  but  not  so  im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charge; 


"(C)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  no  such  durea 
as  constitutes  a  defense  to  the  charge;  and 

"(D)  the  defendant  was  the  principal  (as 
defined  In  section  2(a)  of  this  title)  in  the 
offense,  which  was  committed  by  another, 
but  his  participation  was  relatively  minor, 
although  not  so  minor  as  to  constitute  a  de- 
fense to  the  charge. 

The  Jury  or,  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  mitigating 
factor  exists. 

"(4)  In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  is  to  be  imposed  on  the  defendant, 
the  Jury,  or  if  there  Is  no  jury,  the  court 
shall  consider  whether— 

"(A)  the  defendant  has  been  previously 
convicted  of  another  offense  involving  espi- 
onage or  treason  for  which  either  a  sen- 
tence of  life  imprisonment  or  death  was  au- 
thorized by  statute; 

"(B)  In  the  commission  of  the  offoiae,  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantiail  danger  to  the  national  security; 
and 

"(C)  in  the  commission  of  the  offense,  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  persoiL 
The  Jury,  or  if  there  Is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravat- 
ing factor  exists. 

"(e)  The  court  shall  not  Impose  a  sentence 
of  death  on  the  defendant  if  the  Jury  or,  if 
there  is  no  Jury,  the  court  finds  that  at  the 
time  of  the  offense  the  defendant  was  under 
the  age  of  eighteen. 

"(f)  Upon  a  finding  that  a  sentence  of 
death  Is  Justified,  the  court  shall  sentence 
the  defendant  to  death.  Upon  a  finding  that 
a  sentence  of  death  is  not  Justified,  or  that 
no  aggravating  factor  required  to  be  found 
exists,  the  court  shall  impose  any  sentence 
other  than  death  that  is  authorized  by  law. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  court  shall  not  place  on  probation  or 
suq>end  the  sentence  of  any  person  convict- 
ed of  a  violation  of  this  section,  nor  shall 
any  term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed  under 
this  section  run  concurrently  with  any 
other  term  of  imprisonment.  No  person  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  years  under  this  secUon 
shall  be  eligible  for  parole  during  the  term 
of  imprisonment  imposed. 

"(S)(A)  In  a  case  in  which  a  sentence  of 
death  is  imposed,  the  sentence  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals  upon 
appeal  by  the  defendant.  Notice  of  appeal 
must  be  filed  within  the  time  specified  for 
the  filing  of  a  notice  of  appeal.  An  appeal 
under  this  section  may  be  consolidated  with 
an  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  conviction  and 
shall  have  priority  over  all  other  cases. 

"(B)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  review  the 
entire  record  in  the  case,  including— 

"(i)  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 
trial: 

"(11)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  hearing: 

"(iU)  the  procedures  employed  In  the  sen- 
tencing hearing;  and 
"(iv)  the  special  findings  returned. 
"(CXI)  If  the  court  of  appeals  determines 
that— 

"(I)  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  im- 
posed under  the  influence  of  passion,  preju- 
dice, or  any  other  arbitrary  factor,  and 

"(U)  the  information  supports  the  q>ecial 
finding  of  the  existence  of  an  aggravating 
factor  required  to  be  considered,  it  shall 
affirm  the  sentence. 

"(il)  In  any  other  case,  the  court  of  ap- 
peals shall  remand  the  case  for  consider- 
ation. 
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"(Ul)  The  oouzt  of  appwlB  ahaU  sUte  In 
writtng  the  reeaooe  (or  Its  dtapoettion  of  *n 
apfieftl  of  •  eentence  of  death  under  tbto  sec- 
tioo. 

"(•)  A  penoD  who  hai  been  aentenoed  to 
death  pnfwimnt  to  the  provtekms  of  this 
dtuvter  ihaD  be  oommltted  to  the  custody 
of  the  Attorney  OtaaenX  untQ  exhaustion  of 
the  pneedures  for  ■ppeal  of  the  Judgment 
of  conrletion  and  for  review  of  the  sentence. 
When  the  sentence  is  to  be  implemented, 
the  Attorney  Qeneral  shall  release  the 
person  sentenced  to  death  to  the  custody  of 
a  xmited  States  marshal,  who  shall  super- 
vise Implementation  of  the  sentence  in  the 
manno'  preacrfbed  by  the  law  of  the  State 
in  which  the  sentence  is  imposed.  If  the  law 
at  such  State  does  not  provide  for  imple- 
mentation of  a  sontence  of  death,  the  court 
shall  dralgnatr  another  State,  the  law  of 
whidi  does  so  provide,  and  the  sentence 
shaU  be  imidemented  in  the  latter  State  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  such  law.  A  sen- 
tence of  death  shall  not  be  carried  out  upon 
a  woman  irtiHe  she  is  pregnant. 

"(T)  A  United  SUtes  Marshal  charged 
with  supervising  the  implementation  of  a 
sentence  of  death  may  use  appropriate 
State  or  local  faculties  for  the  purpose,  may 
use  the  services  of  an  appropriate  State  or 
local  official  or  a  person  such  an  otUdal  em- 
ploys fM'  the  purpose,  and  shaU  pay  the 
coats  thereof  in  an  amount  approved  by  the 
AttMney  GeneraL". 

&947 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Rejneaentative*  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congreat  oasembted.  That  the 
Foreign  Missions  Act  (22  U.S.C.  4301  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"AFTUCATioM  TO  mTATii  coionnnsT 


"8k.  215.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  the  SecretaiV  shall 
apply  to  each  foreign  mission  in  the  United 
States  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
Hungary.  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Bulgaria. 
Rumania,  and  Cuba  the  same  terms.  limita- 
tions, restrictions,  and  conditions  which  are 
applied  under  this  title  to  the  foreign  mis- 
sion in  the  United  States  of  the  Soviet 
Union  unless  the  President  determines  and 
so  reports  in  a  classified  document  to  the 
Select  Cnnmittee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Pennanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatives  that  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  circumstances  require  that  this  sec- 
tion be  waived  in  specific  circumstances 
with  respect  to  such  country  or  particular 
agency  of  such  country. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Soiate  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  describ- 
ing— 

"(1)  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  ttiis  section,  the  plans 
of  the  Secretary  for  implementing  this  sec- 
tion: and 

"(2)  not  later  than  six  months  thereafter, 
the  actions  taken  pursuant  to  these  plans.". 

asM 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revreaentatives  of  the  Vnited  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed,  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
tnchMling  any  intematkmal  agreement,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  not  permit  the 


Soviet  Union  to  occupy  any  facility  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area  con- 
struct^ on  or  after  the  date  of  entry  into 
force  bf  the  agreement  between  the  United 
Statea  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  embassy  sites,  signed 
May  16,  1969,  unless  the  President,  after 
consultation  with  each  appropriate  United 
States  agency,  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
agreeoient  has  been  reached  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet;  Socialist  RepubUcs  1)  establishing  a 
new  lt>cation  for  the  United  States  diplo- 
matic mission  in  Moscow  and  that  the  terms 
and  c^ditions  of  construction  ensure  suita- 
ble security  protection  for  that  mission  or  2) 
providing  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Reputes  will  compensate  the  United 
States  of  America  for  all  costs  associated 
with  establishing  suitable  security  protec- 
tion at  the  current  United  States  diplomatic 
mission  site  in  Moacow.  If  such  certification 
is  submitted,  current  prohibitions  on  Soviet 
occupancy  of  the  chancery  building  at 
Mount  Alto,  as  detaUed  in  SecUon  154,  PX. 
99-93  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  United 
States  is  able  to  occupy  Its  new  facility  in 
Moscow.  If  such  certification  has  not  been 
submitted  to  Congress  by  October  31,  1987, 
or  if  *ich  certification  shall  have  been  dis- 
approved, the  Secretary  of  State  shall  re- 
quire ^hat  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publica  shall  vacate,  no  later  than  E>ecember 
31.  1907,  aU  buildings  and  facilities  in  the 
area  fbrmerly  occupied  by  the  Mount  Alto 
Veterans'  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C. 

(bKl)  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
Congress  within  30  days  after  receipt  of  a 
certifi^tion  enacts  a  Joint  resolution  disap- 
proviic  the  certification. 

(2)  $uch  resolution  shall  be  considered  In 
the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  601(b)  of  the  International 
SeciuHy  Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol A4t  of  1976. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  in  any  fiscal  year  for  the 
"International  organizations  and  programs 
account"  of  the  Department  of  State  may 
be  available  for  the  United  States'  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  United  Nations'  ex- 
pense* in  operating  the  United  Nations' 
Office  of  Research  and  Information  Collec- 
tion ot  any  unit  thereof. 

Th<  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized. 

Mr.,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
than4  the  Chair. 


ONSIN        OPINION        OVER- 
GLY  AGAINST 

AID 

Mrj  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
many  people  in  Wisconsin  cannot  un- 
derstand the  reason  why  President 
Reagfeji  pursues  his  policy  in  Nicara- 
gua. They  ask  me  "Why  does  the 
President  call  for  millions  of  dollars  to 
fund  I  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua  who 
are  trying  to  overthrow  the  Ortega 
govehiment."  These  Wisconsin  critics 
tell  me  they  know  that  Ortega  is  a 
Comiiiunist.   They  know  he  has  re- 
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ceived  a  great  deal  of  support  from 
Cuba.  Thi  ty  know  he  has  received  mili- 
tary eqiipment  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tbey  know  the  Ortega  govern- 
ment has  suppressed  newspapers. 
They  kndw  It  has  Jailed  clergymen. 
Wisconsii^  residents  who  have  followed 
our  Nlcataguan  policies  know  all  of 
this.  Mam  of  them  detest  the  Ortega 
government.  So  why  do  they  not  favor 
the  Reagan  administration  policies  de- 
signed to  overthrow  that  government? 
The  answer,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
many  Wisconsin  citizens  believe  the 
Reagan  p<>licles  Just  will  not  work. 

Do  the) Reagan  pro-Contra  policies 
threaten  the  Ortega  government?  Can 
they  bring  an  overthrow  of  that  gov- 
ernment?! The  hard  experience  of 
more  th^n  6  years  indicates  the 
Reagan  policies  have  had  precisely  the 
opposite  effect.  Many  Nicaraguans 
resent  the  suppression  and  cruelty  of 
the  Ortega  regime.  But  they  are  patri- 
otic. They  love  their  coimtry.  They  see 
the  United  States  as  an  outsider.  It  is 
worse:  Thiey  see  the  United  States  as  a 
giant,  super-rich  bully.  They  know  the 
United  States'  awesome  military  forces 
could  crush  their  pathetically  poor, 
little  country  at  will.  But  they  are 
proud  of  their  ability  to  maintain 
their  inde  pendence. 

They  an  never  forget  that  United 
States  mlitary  forces  have  occupied 
their  cointry  on  several  occasions. 
They  kno  v  the  United  States  support- 
ed a  repressive  rightwing  Nicaraguan 
dictator  for  some  30  years,  earlier  in 
this  century.  They  know  the  United 
States  ha^  mined  their  harbor.  They 
know  out  country  has  provided  the 
dollars  and  the  military  weapons  that 
have  enaoled  the  Contra  rebels  to  raid 
and  terrorize  their  countryside.  They 
Imow  United  States  backed  Contras 
have  provoked  endless  skirmishes  that 
have  bromght  death  to  thousands  of 
Nicaragu4n3.  They  know  that  the 
United  S^tes  bought  and  paid  for 
g^uns  and  ttmmunitlon  that  continue  to 
ravish  an4  impoverish  their  struggling 
little  country. 

Wisconan  people  tell  me  they 
cannot  s^  any  consequence  of  our 
present  Nicaraguan  policy  except  con- 
tinued violence,  continued  death,  and 
continued  impoverishment  for  Nicara- 
gua. I  hAve  talked  to  literally  him- 
dreds  of  pur  Wisconsin  people  about 
this  miseiiable  situation  and  I  have  yet 
to  find  one  who  tells  me  she  or  he  be- 
lieves that  the  Contras  can  win.  Not 
one.  No  one.  Frankly,  many  Wisconsin 
people  tell  me  that  even  if  the  Contras 
did  win.  tt  would  be  worse.  The  sup- 
pression. Ithey  argue,  would  continue. 
The  rebels  would  be  the  Commimists 
backed  by  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  government  would  be  a  dressed- 
up  version  of  the  Somoza  regime 
backed  b^,  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  these  Wisconsin  opin- 
ions do  ^ot  come  from  people  who 
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have  simply  read  about  Nicaragua  in 
the  paper  or  watched  a  few  scenes  on 
television.  In  the  pre-Sandinista 
period,  Wisconsin  adopted  Nicaragua 
as  a  "sister  state."  A  number  of  Wis- 
consin medical  doctors,  agricultural 
specialists,  public  health  experts, 
nurses,  teachers,  and  others  have  trav- 
elled to  Nicaragua  before  and  since 
the  1979  revolution.  They  have  spent 
several  years  working  there.  Perhaps 
there  are  Wisconsin  citizens  who  have 
lived  and  worked  in  Nicaragua  and 
who  now  support  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration pro-Contra  policy.  But  this 
Senator  has  never  met  one.  And  I  have 
looked  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  met  many 
who  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
Nicaragtia,  who  have  worked  side  by 
side  with  Nicaraguan  teachers  and 
doctors  and  nurses  and  farmers.  These 
Wisconsinltes  tell  me  that  our  policy 
oif  supporting  the  Contras  is  absolute- 
ly wrong,  tragically  wrong.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  view  is  not  confined  to  a  few 
intense  and  dedicated  people  who  have 
worked  for  years  in  Nicaraguan  hospi- 
tals and  schools  and  on  little  Nicara- 
guan farms.  Last  summer,  this  Senator 
stood  at  the  entrance  to  our  major 
summer  festival  in  Milwaukee  for  6 
full  days,  shaking  hands  with  people 
entering  the  festival  grounds.  I  did 
this  shortly  after  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  approved  $100  mUlion 
in  economic  and  military  assistance 
for  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua.  I  literal- 
ly met  thousands  of  people  during 
those  6  days.  The  topic  they  brought 
up  more  than  any  other— more  than 
Federal  tax  reform,  more  than  the 
deficit,  more  than  Social  Seciuity  or 
star  wars  or  any  other  issue— was  the 
$100  million  aid  package  for  the  Nica- 
raguan Contras. 

And  where  did  they  stand  on  this 
issue?  Mr.  President,  of  the  literally 
hundreds  of  persons  who  brought  the 
Nicaragua  problem  up,  every  single 
one,  every  one — no  exceptions — was 
opposed — often  vehemently  opposed  to 
this  appropriation.  There  was  not  one 
single  supporter,  not  one.  If  ever  there 
were  a  true  consensus  on  a  foreign 
policy  issue  by  the  people  of  my  State, 
here  it  is.  The  consensus  is  on  aid  to 
the  Contras  in  Nicaragua:  Wisconsin 
people  oppose  it,  overwhelmingly. 


Otis  came  well  qualified.  Harvard 
educated,  he  had  been  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  revolutionary  cause, 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts "Board  of  War*'  in  1776,  and  "col- 
lector of  clothing"  for  the  Continental 
Army  in  1777.  He  had  been  speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  1784  to  1787,  and  a 
member  of  the  Confederation  Con- 
gress in  1787  and  1788. 

Otis  was  responsible  for  keeping  the 
Senate's  legislative  Journal— recording 
each  session's  minutes  by  hand— and 
for  purchasing  ink.  quills,  parchment, 
and  other  supplies.  He  disbursed  sala- 
ries and  travel  allowances  to  the  Sena- 
tors, and  he  carried  Senate  legislation 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
received  and  transmitted  all  Presiden- 
tial messages  and  vetoes.  It  was  Otis 
who  held  the  Bible  during  George 
Washington's  1789  inaugural  ceremo- 
nies. 

Samuel  Otis,  who  served  through 
both  Federalist  and  Jeffersonian  ma- 
jorities in  the  Senate,  died  on  April  22, 
1814.  in  Washington,  where  the  Cap- 
itol had  moved  in  1800.  The  Senate 
was  so  preoccupied  with  other  matters 
that  it  had  not  elected  a  successor  at 
the  time  the  British  launched  an  as- 
sault on  Washington  in  August  1814; 
and  was  without  a  Secretary  until  Oc- 
tober 12,  1814.  To  show  their  respect 
for  Secretary  Otis,  upon  his  death. 
Senators  went  into  mourning  for  a 
month,  each  wearing  a  black  crepe 
armband  in  memory  of  Otis'  long  and 
effective  service. 

Prom  Otis'  day,  down  to  our  own,  24 
persons  have  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Senate. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

APan,  8.  iTss:  the  first  secbxtast  or  the 
sniATi 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  198th  anniversary  of  the 
election  of  the  Senate's  first  Secre- 
tary, Samuel  Otis  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  in  New  York,  on  April  8,  1789,  the 
third  day  of  Senate  business,  that  Otis 
began  25  years  of  faithful  service  as 
Secretary.  During  that  time  he  never 
missed  a  single  day  that  the  Senate 
was  in  session. 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  the  strategic  defense  initiative. 
I  would  strongly  hope  that  our  cam- 
mitment  to  its  development  is  not  side- 
tracked now  by  a  legalistic  debate  over 
the  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Various  former  negotiators,  lawyers, 
interested  their  parties,  and  even  some 
of  my  colleagues  are  scunying  about, 
taking  positions  about  what  was  con- 
tained or  not  contained  in  the  treaty. 
Such  a  spectacle  would  be  humorous 
were  it  not  for  the  seriousness  of  the 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  understand 
that  the  defense  of  our  Nation  is  too 
important  to  be  determined  by  such 
maneuvering.  President  Reagan,  to  his 
credit,  is  conducting  yet  another 
review  of  the  negotiating  record.  It 
seems  clear  to  me,  however,  that  his 
initial  inclination  was  a  correct  one. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ini- 
tial review  of  the  treaty  started  after 
the  Soviets  in  March  1985  proposed  a 
ban  on  testing  and  development  of 
space-based    missile    defenses— some- 


thing we  had  considered  already 
banned  by  the  treaty,  but  that  the  So- 
viets did  not.  Indeed,  despite  United 
States  efforts  in  1971-72  to  prohibit 
future  ABM  technologies,  the  Soviets 
resisted— and  there  the  matter  lay. 

Those  who  now  argue  for  continuing 
a  narrow  Interpretation  of  the  treaty, 
even  though  the  Soviets  never  adopted 
such  a  view,  would  stop  testing  SDI 
components  Just  as  they  begin  to  show 
real  pronxise.  To  stop  testing  is.  in  fact, 
to  stop  research.  And  that  effectively 
kills  SDL 

Mr.  President,  for  over  two  decades 
America's  defense  against  nuclear  mis- 
sile attack  has  relied  on  the  theory  of 
mutual  assured  destruction  [MAD]. 
This  theory  presumes  that  the  ability 
to  respond  massively  even  after  a  nu- 
clear attack  deters  any  would  be  ag- 
gressor from  launching  a  first  strike. 
Actually  MAD  amoimts  to  little  more 
than  a  hopeful  hunch  that  all  the 
world's  decisionmakers  would  act  ra- 
tionally both  in  and  out  of  times  of 
crisis. 

Our  other  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
nuclear  threat  have  been  through 
arms  control.  During  the  last  four 
Presidential  administrations,  our  Gov- 
eniment  has  attempted  to  ciu-b  the 
size  of  nuclear  arsenals  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  through 
various  treaties  and  to  prevent  other 
nations  from  acquiring  the  bomb- 
without  much  success.  Despite  talks 
and  treaties,  the  number  of  weapons 
on  both  sides  have  continued  to  grow, 
and  several  (»untries  have  reached  or 
are  close  to  reaching  the  nuclear 
weapons  threshold. 

I  believe  that  today  we  are  at  a  fork 
in  the  road.  One  fork  continues  to  rely 
on  the  hope  that  deterrence  will  con- 
tinue to  work,  not  only  between  the 
superpowers,  but  with  any  country— or 
group— that  comes  to  possess  the 
bomb.  Frankly,  a  single  mistake  or 
miscalctilation  carries  with  it  a  possi- 
bility of  enormous  destruction.  The 
second  fork  lies  in  developing  a  de- 
fense against  nuclear  atta(±  through 
the  strategic  defense  initiative.  SDI 
has  the  potential  of  reducing  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  nuclear  war,  and  providing 
us  with  a  safety  net  against  an  aoci- 
dential  launch  of  an  enemy  missile. 
The  last  benefit  alone  is  reason 
enough  to  continue  research  into  new 
defense  technologies. 

Those  who  claim  that  SDI  will  never 
work  should  ask  themselves  why  the 
Soviets  are  so  anxious  to  negotiate 
this  issue,  and  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  going  ahead  with  our  re- 
search. They  might  also  ask  why  the 
Soviets  have  employed  more  than 
thiree  times  as  many  technicians  devel- 
oping laser  weapons— a  key  SDI  tech- 
nology—as we  have  researching  lasers 
in  all  our  Government  research  facili- 
ties. And  they  have  been  at  this  re- 
search for  25  years.  The  answer  is  that 
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they  know  thiere  is  ui  excellent  chance 
that  SDIvUl  work. 

Thoae  who  would  restrict  the  United 
States  to  the  narrow  interpretation  of 
the  ABIf  Treaty  would  allow  the  Sovi- 
ets to  continue  their  program  unabat- 
ed. And  the  Soviets  have  been  working 
hard.  The  Soviets  are  even  now  con- 
structing three  more  huge  radars  in 
the  western  UJSwS Jt  to  go  along  with 
six  already-existing  radars,  that  will 
all  but  doae  the  final  gap  in  the  net- 
work of  radars  guarding  the  missile 
corrkioia  into  the  U&8JI. 

Rob^  Jastrow,  a  professor  at  Dart- 
mouth ^nd  former  Director  of  NASA's 
Qoddard  Institute  for  ^Moe  Studies 
notes  that  these  radars: 

Have  tbe  lange  sod  angular  precision 
needed  to  set  an  aocuiate  track  on  an  on- 
eooync  warhead,  flgure  out  which  tarcet 
the  warhead  la  headed  for,  and  alert  ABM 
laundi  attes  in  the  warhead's  path  so  they 
can  send  up  mlsaaes  to  Intercept  it.  In  fact, 
they  have  all  the  propertiea  of  "battle  man- 
acement"  lot  radars  designed  for  an  ABM 
defense  of  Soviet  territory. 


JMI 


Robert  Gates,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  CIA.  apoke  at  loigth  at  the  end  of 
last  year  on  the  Soviet's  SDI  program. 
His  remarks  are  well  worth  reading  by 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  gain  an  appre- 
daticm  for  Soviet  activities  as  we  con- 
sider our  own  defense.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Dr.  Oates'  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord.  And  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  consider  long  and 
hard  before  tying  the  President's 
hands  in  moving  forward  expeditiously 
on  the  research  and  testing  of  SDI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBO,  as  follows: 

TBI  Sovms  am  SDI 
<An  address  to  the  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Northern  California  (Bay  Area  Interna- 
tional Forum)  by  Robert  M.  Gates, 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
November  35. 1966) 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments 
in  the  nuclear  age  was  the  President's  call 
to  the  nation  In  March  1983  to  build  a  stra- 
tegic defense  system  to  protect  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies.  This  visionary  concept 
and  the  President's  determination  to  bring 
it  to  reality  initially  was  greeted  with  wide- 
apread  sket>ticism  and  a  good  deal  of  head 
shaking  over  his  presumed  naivete.  And  yet, 
as  the  nation's  scientists  an  engineers  have 
been  moblliaed.  the  technologies  examined, 
and  successful  tests  carried  out  a  growing 
number  of  scientific  and  political  leaders 
have  come  not  only  to  accept  the  validity  of 
the  concept  but  the  wisdom  of  implement- 
ing it.  While  skeptks  and  criUcs  continue  to 
voice  their  doubts,  there  is  one  person  In 
the  world  who  believes  nearly  as  strongly  as 
Ronald  Reagan  that  SDI  will  work  and  that 
America  can  build  It  if  it  decides  to  do  so— 
and  that  peratm  is  MIkhafl  Qorbachev. 

It  seemed  apiwopriate  to  me  to  speak 
today  In  this  center  of  high  technology  de- 
velopoient  not  of  our  own  SDI  with  which 
some  of  you  are  more  familiar  than  I  am 
but  rather  the  Soviet  approach  to  strategic 
defense  and  their  own  pursuit  of  SDI  type 
technologies.  I  think  you  will  be  surprised 
by  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
gram and  the  long  term  commitment  they 


have  made  to  strategic  defoise.  including 
advaaced  technologies.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
US  e  fort  to  achieve  strategic  defense  is  the 
focui  of  world  attention,  as  if  the  Soviet 
prog]  am  had  never  existed.  Indeed.  I  hope 
that  vhen  I  conclude  the  principal  question 
renia  ning  in  your  mind  will  be  why  we  have 
wait4 1  so  long  to  create  a  defense  for  our 
coun  ry— to  prevent  nuclear  weapons  from 
read  Ing  their  targets. 

nn|U  March  1983.  the  United  States  devel- 
oped'its  strategic  military  programs  within 
the  strategic  reality  that  the  existence  of 
huge  nuclear  arsenals  and  the  vulnerability 
of  both  sides  to  those  weapons  would  lead 
each  side  to  calctilate  that  a  nuclear  attack 
W0U14  be  suicidal— that  even  If  one  side  pre- 
empt^ the  other  side  would  have  enough 
remaining  to  destroy  the  still-vul- 
lle  initiator  of  the  conflict.  This  is  the 
;>t  we  have  known  as  mutual  assured 
destitiction.  Even  though  this  has  not  been 
our  official  policy.  It  has  been  the  reality. 

There  are  two  problems  with  this  concept. 
First,  the  Soviets  never  accepted  it.  The  So- 
viets |  believe  that  nuclear  war  could  occur 
and,  lin  light  of  that  fact,  they  have  de- 
signed their  programs  to  try  to  enable  the 
Sovick  Union  to  survice  and  to  prevail.  This 
incluSes  the  development  over  many  years, 
and  dontinuing  until  today,  of  a  massive  na- 
tional strategic  air  defense  against  bombers 
and  cruise  missiles,  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense of  Moscow  and  a  vigorous  R&D  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  large  scale  measures  for 
leadership  protection,  civil  defense,  and  pro- 
tecti<Bi  of  vital  elements  of  the  national 
econdmy.  It  speaks  volumes  that  in  a  rela- 
tionsiiip  in  which  for  twenty  or  more  years 
stability  presumably  has  been 
on  mutual  vulnerability,  the  Soviet 
I  has  been  working  to  eliminate  its  own 
bility  and  consolidate  a  unilateral 
1c  advantage. 

Secjond.  the  offensive  balance  has  not 
beenknaintained.  To  take  Jxist  one  example, 
the  aDvlets  have  continued  to  improve  their 
heavy  ICBM  force  in  order  to  be  able  to 
take  but  all  of  the  US  ICBM  force,  other 
nuclcau-  force  installations,  and  the  few 
hardnied  leadership  facilities  we  have. 
Theli  heavy  ICBM  force  is  designed  in  order 
for  the  Soviets  to  strike  first,  and  effective- 
ly, despite  their  propaganda  claim  that  they 
woulg  not  use  nuclear  weapons  first.  The 
Soviet  concept,  an  Initial  strike  by  their 
heav*  ICBMs,  is  the  essential  lead  element 
of  th^ir  strategic  defenses,  for  it  reduces  the 
nucl«r  threat  with  which  the  rest  of  their 
defeases  have  to  contend. 

It  fe  the  Soviet  program  for  strategic  de- 
fense that  I  want  to  address  today.  Only  by 
understanding  the  scope  of  this  Soviet 
effort,  our  own  vulnerability,  and  the  desta- 
bilizing effect  of  this  imbalance— recognized 
for  years  by  our  own  military  as  a  serious 
flaw-K^m  one  fully  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  President's  initiative. 

The  Soviets  have  devoted  considerable  re- 
souroes  to  strategic  defense.  Over  the  last 
two  decades,  the  Soviet  Union  has  spent 
roug^y  as  much  on  strategic  defense  as  it 
has  en  its  massive  strategic  offensive  forces. 
While  estimates  of  Soviet  spending  on  their 
military  programs  are  based  on  an  arcane 
and  ki  absolute  terms  not  particularly  reli- 
able pcience,  there  is  some  value  in  it  for 
comparative  purposes.  For  example,  it  is  our 
Judenent  that  over  the  past  ten  years  the 
Soviet  Union  has  spent  nearly  a  $150  billion 
on  strategic  defense,  or  almost  15  times 
what  the  United  States  has  spent. 

And  what  have  they  bought  for  their 
money?  They  have  the  world's  only  oper- 


ational ballistic  missile  defense  system,  in- 
stalled arfund  Moscow.  Six  years  ago  they 
began  to  upgrmde  and  expand  that  system— 
actually,  do  replace  it  with  a  completely  new 
system— t^  the  limits  allowed  by  the  1972 
ABM  Treaty.  When  completed  the  modern- 
ized Moaoow  ABM  system  will  be  a  two- 
layer  defoiae  composed  of  silo-based  long- 
range  mqdlfled  Oalosh  interceptors;  silo- 
baaed,  high-acceleration  OazeUe  intercep- 
tors desisted  to  engage  targets  within  the 
atmosphere;  associated  engagement  and 
guidance  Radars;  and  a  new  large  radar  at 
Pushkino  designed  to  control  ABM  engage- 
ments. The  silo-based  launchers  may  be  re- 
loadable. The  new  system  will  have  the  100 
ABM  launchers  permitted  by  the  Treaty 
and  could  be  fully  operational  in  1988.  The 
Soviet  sys^m  for  detection  and  tracking  of 
ballistic  missile  attacks  consists  of  three 
layers— a  launch  detection  satellite  network, 
two  over-tihe-horizon  radars  directed  at  US 
ICBM  fields,  and  two  networks  of  large  bal- 
listic misspe  detection  and  tracking  radars. 

The  current  layer  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
tection radars  consists  of  eleven  large  ballis- 
tic mlasllel  early  warning  radars  at  locations 
on  the  pe)Mphery  of  the  USSR.  These  radars 
can  distinguish  the  size  of  an  attack,  con- 
firm the  warning  from  the  satellite  network 
and  the  ofer-the-horizon  radar  systems,  and 
provide  target  tracking  data.  The  Soviets 
are  now  constructing  a  network  of  nine  new 
large  phased  array  radars— three  new  ones 
have  been  detected  this  year- that  can 
track  more  ballistic  missiles  with  greater  ac- 
curacy than  the  existing  network.  Most  of 
these  duplicate  or  supplement  the  coverage 
of  the  eanier  network  but  with  greatly  en- 
hanced cipability.  The  radar  under  con- 
struction hear  Krasnoyarsk  in  Siberia,  how- 
ever, closes  the  final  gap  in  the  Soviet  early 
warning  ridar  coverage  against  ballistic  mis- 
sile attacks.  Together  the  nine  new  larged 
phased  array  riMlars  cover  almost  all  ap- 
proaches to  the  Soviet  Union;  the  Soviets 
will  undoubtedly  build  one  or  two  more 
such  radars  to  cmplete  this  coverage.  (It  is 
the  Krasaoyarsk  radar,  by  the  way,  that 
violates  tl^e  1972  AMB  Treaty.  It  is  not  lo- 
cated within  ISO  kOometer  radius  of  the  na- 
tional caqitol  as  required  of  ABM  radars, 
nor  is  it  located  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  Uilion  or  pointed  outward,  as  re- 
quired b]i  the  Treaty  for  early  warning 
radars.  "Tkat  is  why  the  Soviets  made  the 
preposterous  claim  that  it  was  a  space  track- 
ing radar.) 

The  gnnrlng  network  of  new  large  phased 
array  ball^ic  missile  detection  and  tracidng 
radars  of  Which  Krasnoyarsk  is  a  part,  is  of 
particular  concern  when  linked  with  other 
Soviet  ABM  efforts.  Such  radars  take  years 
to  construct  and  the  existence  of  a  network 
of  highly  capable  radars  might  allow  the 
Soviet  Union  to  move  rather  quickly  to  con- 
struct a  nationwide  ABM  defense  based  on 
these  radars,  if  it  chooses  to  do  so.  The  Sovi- 
ets also  ai^  developing  components  of  a  new 
ABM  system  which  are  apparently  designed 
to  allow  t|iem  to  construct  individual  ABM 
sites  in  a  {natter  of  months  rather  than  the 
years  that  are  required  for  the  silo-based 
ABM  systems  going  into  Moscow.  Soviet  ac- 
tivities in  Ithis  regard  potentially  violate  the 
ABM  Treaty's  prohibition  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mobile  land-based  ABM  system  or 
componet^B-  We  estimate  that  by  using 
these  coniponents  the  Soviets  could  under- 
take rapidly  paced  ABM  deployments  to 
strengthes  the  defenses  of  Moscow  and 
defend  key  targets  in  the  Western  USSR 
and  east  df  the  Urals  by  the  early  1990s.  In 
addition  to  these  developments,  the  SA-X- 
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12  surface  to  air  miaaile  system,  to  be  de- 
ployed with  the  Soviet  ground  forces  at  any 
time,  can  engage  conventional  aircraft, 
cruise  missiles  and  tactical  ballistic  missiles. 
It  could  also  have  capabilities  to  intercept 
some  types  of  US  strategic  I>alll8tic  missile 
re-entry  vehicles.  Its  technical  capabilites 
bring  to  the  forefront  the  problem  that  im- 
proving technology  is  blurring  the  distinc- 
tion between  air  defense  and  ABM  systems. 
This  problem  will  be  further  complicated  as 
newer,  more  complex  air  defense  missUe  sys- 
tems are  developed. 

We  are  very  concerned  that  the  Soviets 
continuing  development  efforts  give  them 
the  potential  for  widespread  ABM  deploy- 
ments. The  Soviets  have  the  major  compo- 
nents for  an  ABM  system  that  could  be  used 
for  widespread  ABM  deployments  well  in 
excess  of  ABM  Treaty  limits.  The  compo- 
nents include  radars,  an  above  ground 
launcher,  and  the  high  acceleration  mlssUe 
that  will  be  deployed  around  Moscow.  The 
potential  exists  for  the  production  lines  as- 
sociated with  the  upgrade  of  the  Moscow 
ABM  system  to  be  used  to  support  wide- 
spread deployment.  Taken  together,  all  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  ABM  and  ABM  related 
activities  are  more  significant  and  more  omi- 
nous than  any  one  considered  individually. 
Cumulatively,  they  suggest  that  the  USSR 
may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  na- 
tional territory.  Such  a  defense,  while  not  as 
comprehensive  an  approach  as  our  own  SDI 
efforts,  could  provide  an  important  degree 
of  protection  and  would  fit  well  into  the 
Soviet  scheme  for  strategic  defense— this  is 
the  only  missing  element  in  their  defenses. 
Although  the  United  States  dismantled 
most  of  its  defenses  against  Soviet  bombers 
in  the  19608.  the  Soviet  Union  has  contin- 
ued to  invest  enormous  resources  in  a  wide 
array  of  strategic  air  defense  weapon  sys- 
tems. (Currently  the  Soviets  have  nearly 
12,000  surface  to  air  missile  launchers  at 
over  1200  sites;  10.000  air  defense  radars  and 
more  than  1200  interceptor  aircraft  dedicat- 
ed to  strategic  defense.  An  additional  2800 
interceptors  assigned  to  Soviet  air  forces 
could  also  be  employed  In  strategic  defense 
missions.  The  newest  Soviet  air  defense  in- 
terceptor aircraft,  the  MIG-31/POX- 
HOUND,  has  a  lookdown,  shootdown  and 
multiple  target  engagement  capability. 
More  than  85  FOXHOUNDS  are  now  oper- 
ationally deployed.  In  contrast,  the  US  has 
approximately  300  interceptor  aircraft 
liased  in  the  US,  dedicated  to  strategic  de- 
fense, 118  strategic  air  defense  warning 
radars  and  no  operational  strategic  surface 
to  air  mIssUe  launchers.  And  this  In  the  face 
of  the  modernization  of  the  Soviet  heavy 
bomber  force  and  development  of  a  new 
Soviet  strategic  bomt>er,  the  Blackjack. 
Similar  in  design  to  the  B-1  but  larger  and 
faster. 

Finally,  the  Soviets  also  have  a  wide  range 
of  passive  defenses  to  ensure  wartime  sur- 
vivability and  continuity  of  Soviet  nuclear 
forces,  leadership,  military  command  and 
control  units,  war-related  industrial  produc- 
tion and  services,  the  essential  work  force, 
and  as  much  of  the  population  as  possible. 

The  USSR  has  hardened  its  IC3M  silos, 
launch  facilities  and  key  command  and  con- 
trol centers  to  an  unprecedented  degree. 
Much  of  today's  US  retaliatory  force  would 
be  ineffective  against  those  hardened  tar- 
gets. Soviet  leaders  and  managers  at  all 
levels  of  the  government  and  Party  are  pro- 
vided hardened  alternate  command  posts  lo- 
cated well  away  from  the  urban  centers,  in 
addition  to  many  deep  bunkers  and  blast 
shelters  in  Soviet  cities.  This  comprehensive 


and  redundant  system  providea  hardened  al- 
ternate facilities  for  more  than  175,000  key 
Party  and  government  personneL  Elaborate 
plans  also  have  been  made  for  the  full  mobi- 
lization of  the  national  economy  in  support 
of  a  war  effort.  Reserves  of  vital  materials 
are  maintained,  many  in  hardened  under- 
ground structures.  Redundant  industrial  fa- 
cilities are  in  active  production.  Industrial 
and  other  economic  facilities  have  been 
equipped  with  blast  shelters  for  the  work 
force  and  detailed  procedures  have  been  de- 
veloped for  the  relocation  of  selected  plants 
and  equipment. 

As  If  all  these  developments  were  not 
woniaome  enough,  since  the  late  1960s  the 
Soviet  Union  also  has  been  pursuing  ad- 
vanced technologies  for  strategic  defense- 
technologies  which  the  US  is  intending  to 
explore  in  its  strategic  defense  initiative 
program.  The  Soviets  expect  that  military 
applications  of  directed  energy  technologies 
hold  promise  of  overcoming  weaknesses  in 
their  conventional  air  and  missile  defenses. 
The  Soviets  have  been  working  as  long  as 
the  United  States  in  laser,  particle  lieam,  ki- 
netic energy  and  microwave  technologies  ap- 
plicable to  strategic  weapons.  Let  me  briefly 
discuss  their  activities  in  each  of  these. 

The  Soviet  laser  weapons  program  began 
in  the  1060s.  Many  Soviet  organizations 
both  civilian  and  military  are  involved.  The 
Soviet  laser  weapon  effort  Is  guided  and 
supported  by  some  of  the  best  scientists  and 
engineers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Yevgeniy  Ve- 
likhov,  the  rising  vice  president  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  made  his  early 
mark  in  directed  energy  related  weapons  re- 
search. (He  is.  by  tbe  way.  the  same  Velik- 
hov  who  was  one  of  200  Soviet  signatories  of 
a  full  page  ad  in  the  New  York  Times  which 
stated  that  SDI  would  not  work.  He,  and 
some  of  the  others,  made  their  mark  by 
demonstrating  the  value  of  these  technol- 
ogies.) 

The  level  of  effort  that  the  Soviets  have 
applied  to  their  laser  weapons  program  is 
great.  While  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  measure 
the  size  of  this  program  precisely,  we  esti- 
mate roughly  (1  billion  per  year  for  the 
laser  effort.  It  is  clear,  based  on  the  ob- 
served scale  and  scope  of  the  Soviet  effort, 
that  their  program  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  the  United  States.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Soviets  have  built  over  a  half  a 
dozen  major  R&D  facilities  and  test  ranges 
and  have  an  estimated  10.000  scientists  and 
engineers  associated  with  the  development 
of  lasers  for  weapons. 

The  Soviets  have  conducted  research  in 
the  three  types  of  gas  lasers  that  the  US 
considers  promising  for  weapons  applica- 
tions: a  gas  dynamic  laser,  the  electric  dis- 
charge laser,  and  the  chemical  laser.  Soviet 
achievements  are  impressive.  The  Soviets 
have  not  only  followed  suit  with  the  US  In 
their  work  on  these  three  kinds  of  lasers, 
they  have  continued  to  work  on  certain 
types  of  lasers  which  the  US  abandoned. 
The  Soviets  have  been  working  on  other 
types  of  lasers  that  the  US  has  not  seriously 
considered  for  weapons  application  until 
very  recently.  They  also  are  investigating 
excimer.  free  electron  and  x-ray  lasers  and 
have  been  developing  argon  ion  lasers  for 
over  a  decade.  The  Soviets  appear  generally 
capable  of  supplying  the  prime  power, 
energy  storage  and  auxiliary  components 
needed  for  most  laser  and  other  directed 
energy  weapons.  They  have  developed  a 
rocket-driven  generator  which  produces 
over  15  megawatts  of  electrical  power— a 
device  that  has  no  counterpart  in  the  West. 
The  Soviets  may  also  have  the  capability  to- 


develop  the  optical  syxtems  neceaiary  for 
laser  weapons  to  track  and  attack  their 
target. 

The  USSR  has  now  progreaaed.  in  some 
caaes,  beyond  technology  research.  It  al- 
ready has  ground-based  lasers  that  could  be 
used  to  interfere  with  US  satellites  and 
could  have  prototype  space-baaed  anti-aatel- 
lite  laser  weapons  by  the  early  1990b.  We 
expect  the  Soviets  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
ground-baaed  lasers  for  defense  against  bal- 
listic missiles  by  the  late  1980s  and  could 
begin  testing  components  for  a  large  scale 
deployment  system  in  the  19908. 

The  remaining  difficulties  in  fielding  an 
operational  system  will  require  still  more 
development  time.  An  operational  ground- 
based  laser  for  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles probably  could  not  be  deployed  untfl 
after  the  year  2000.  If  technology  develop- 
ments prove  successful,  the  Soviets  may 
deploy  operational  space-baaed  anti-satellite 
lasers  in  the  1990s  and  might  be  able  to 
deploy  space-based  laser  systems  for  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles  after  the  year  2000. 

Soviet  research  and  development  of  those 
technologies  that  could  support  a  particle 
beam  weapon  also  have  been  Impressive.  We 
estimate  that  they  may  be  able  to  test  a  pro- 
totype particle  beam  weapon  Intended  to 
disrupt  the  electronics  of  satellites  in  tbe 
1990s.  A  weapon  designed  to  destroy  satel- 
lites could  follow  later.  A  weapon  capable  of 
physically  destroying  miasOe  boosters  or 
warheads,  probably  would  require  addition- 
al years  of  research  and  development. 

The  USSR  also  has  conducted  research  in 
the  use  of  strong  radlofrequency  signals 
that  have  the  potential  to  Interfere  with  or 
destroy  critical  electronic  components  of 
ballistic  missile  warheads.  The  Soviets  could 
test  a  ground-based  radlofrequency  weapon 
capable  of  damaging  satellites  in  the  19908. 
Soviet  capabilities  to  develop  micro-wave 
weapons  or  radlofrequency  weapons  are  on 
a  par  if  not  superior  to  those  of  the  US. 

The  Soviets  also  have  a  variety  of  re- 
search programs  underway  In  the  area  of  ki- 
netic energy  weapons  using  the  high  speed 
collision  of  a  small  mass  with  the  target  as 
the  kill  mechanism.  Long  range,  space-baaed 
kinetic  energy  systems  for  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles  probably  could  not  be  de- 
veloped untU  the  mid-1990B  or  even  later. 
The  USSR  could,  however,  deploy  In  the 
near  term  a  short-range  apace-baaed  system 
useful  for  satellite  or  space  station  defense  or 
for  doae-in  attack  by  a  maneuvering  ntel- 
lite. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  obstacle  to  Soviet  suc- 
cess in  these  advanced  defenaea  agalnat  bal- 
lastlc  missiles  are  remote  sensor  and  com- 
puter technologies— currently  more  highly 
developed  in  the  West  than  in  the  USSR. 
The  Soviets  are  devoting  considerable  re- 
sources to  Improving  their  abilities  and  ex- 
pertise in  these  technologies.  An  Important 
part  of  that  effort  Involves  Increa^ng  ex- 
ploitation of  open  and  clandestine  access  to 
Western  technology.  For  example,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  long  been  engaged  In  well  fimded 
effort  to  purchase  US  high  technology  com- 
puters, test  and  calll>ration  equipment,  and 
senaors.  Illegally  through  third  partlea. 

The  Soviets  have  had  a  near  monopoly  on 
strategic  defenses  for  many  years.  Their  pri- 
mary motlvaUon  for  engaging  initially  in  the 
strategic  arms  llmitatl<»  talks  with  the 
United  SUtes  In  1969  was  to  kill  the  US 
anti-ballistic  missile  program.  Indeed,  for 
many  months  in  the  early  stages  of  SALT, 
the  Soviets  refused  even  to  discuss  llmlti  on 
offensive  strategic  systona. 
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The  Soviet  effort  we  see  today  to  UU  SDI 
li  of  m  ptooe  wtth  tbe  effort  nearly  twenty 
yean  ato  to  klD  ABM.  The  Sovteta  aimply 
do  not  want  the  United  States  to  be  able  to 
defend  itaelf  acainst  ■tratadc  nudear  weap- 
floa.  Mmltert  tbom^  tbe  current  Soviet  anti- 
balUatlc  ralaile  aystem  ta,  the  Sovleta  are 
laytaic  the  foundation  that  win  dve  them 
the  option  of  a  rdatlvdy  rapidly  deployable 
nationwide  ABIC  lyatem— «  ayitem  that  de- 
mlte  deHrienciee  would  give  the  Soviets  a 
'*>"«***"'♦  unilateral  advantage  both  polltl- 
eally  and  In  time  of  war.  Through  an  inten- 
rfve  wuiklwlde  propaganda  campaign,  the 
USSR  hopea  that  It  can  dtaauade  the  United 
Statea  from  purauing  the  SDI  reaearch  pro- 
gram and  thereby  preaerve  the  Soviet 
monopoly  In  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Indeed,  the  same  Soviet  covert  action 
structure  that  was  used  against  the  en- 
hanced radiation  weapcm  in  the  late  1970s 
and  the  deployment  of  Intermediate  nuclear 
foroes  to  Surape  in  the  early  80s  is  now 
being  used  against  SDL 

The  Soviets  wish  that  the  President's 
March  23rd  announcement  had  never  been 
made  and  that  they  could  pursue  their  own 
solitary  development  of  an  anti-ballistic  mls- 
sOe  defense  and  reaearch  on  advanced  stra- 
tegic defense  without  competition  from  the 
milted  Statea.  The  advent  of  SDI.  however. 
faoea  the  Soviets  with  the  mobilisation  of  an 
American  etfiMt  to  bufld  a  strategic  missile 
defense  in  the  United  States  and  they  are 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  convince  or 
pressure  the  United  States  to  drop  it.  They 
beUeve  we  can  develop  a  highly  effective 
strategic  defense,  in  part  because  they  are 
doing  large  elements  of  such  a  program 
themselves. 

'  In  the  Soviet  view,  a  US  decision  at  this 
point  to  give  up  on  defense  and  to  rely 
solely  on  offensive  weapons  for  deterrence 
not  only  wotild  preserve  their  monopoly  In 
strategic  defense,  but  would  be  a  key  indica- 
tor of  a  loss  of  US  will  to  compete  miUtarily. 
Moreover.  faUure  to  proceed  with  an  Ameri- 
can strategic  defense  would  hand  the  Sovi- 
eta  a  unilateral  military  advantage  of  histor- 
ic ctmaequenoe— with  awesomely  negative 
implications  for  strategic  stability  and 
peace. 


THE  ABM  TREATY 
NEGOTIATING  RECORD 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  debate  over  the  narrow 
versus  the  broad  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  essentially  mischie- 
vous. Why  mischievous?  Because  by 
focusing  on  minutiae  it  removes  our 
attention  from  the  more  serious  ques- 
tion of  our  own  strategic  security.  But 
I  will  address  that  later.  However  mis- 
chievous this  debate  might  be,  it  is 
also  essentially  wrong  as  argued  by 
Senator  Nxnnf .  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation that  I  hope  will  help  focus  the 
debate  on  the  real  question:  Should 
the  United  States  have  a  defense 
against  Soviet  nuclear  weapons? 

Since  we  are  in  such  a  debate,  how- 
ever beside  the  point,  I  believe  that  it 
is  only  right  to  respond,  along  with  my 
Republican  colleagues,  to  the  quaint 
statements  offered  by  Senator  Sam 
Ntmif  on  this  subject  in  the  past 
weeks. 

I  would  sketch  a  different  approach 
this  morning  in  order  to  provide  my 


tes  some  historical  background 
le  treaty-making  process,  the  role 
le  Senate  in  that  process,  and  how 
history  is  relevant  not  only  to  the 
debate  over  the  ABM  Treaty,  but  also 
to  those  future  treaties  that  this 
SeniU«  must  consider. 

Treaties,  Mr.  President,  once  rati- 
fie<i  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
pursuant  to  article  VI  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitBtion.  The  President  has  the  duty 
to  'T»ithfully  execute"  treaties.  Unlike 
municipal  legislation,  treaties  emerge 
together  with  explicit  and  customary 
rule  of  interpretation.  Many  of  the 
samie  misconceptions  that  induced 
some  members  of  U.S.  arms  control 
delegation  to  ivly  upon  exchanges 
which  were  not  binding  under  Interna- 
tiona law,  now  seem  to  induce  some 
meiiibers  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  assert 
eithter  that  it  is  "ambiguous"  whether 
restrictions  were  actually  achieved,  as 
in  ttie  Nuira  report,  or  that  travaux 
prettaratoires,  or  preparatory  works, 
shoald  by  resolution  of  Congress  be 
purged  as  a  legitimate  source  of  ABM 
Treaty  interpretation,  as  in  the  resolu- 
tioiiSenator  Bmiir  has  submitted  to 
the  penate. 

Mi".  President,  much  of  the  frustra- 
tion of  treaties  stems  from  the  modem 
Senate's  unfamiliarity  with  treaty 
prooesses.  Their  frustrations  include 
the  ^ules  for  making  or  avoiding  bind- 
ing pommitments  in  the  treaty  instru- 
metits.  These  also  encompass  the  req- 
uisite action  of  the  Senate  as  a  body,  if 
the  ISenate  is  to  make  amendments  or 
reservations  to  the  treaty  instruments 
to  agsure  the  specific  interpretation  of  a 
treaty  or  for  any  other  purposes. 

Tie  Nunn  report.  Mr.  President, 
sweeps  together  the  casual  and  not  so 
casual  statements  of  individual  Sena- 
tors, along  with  declarations  of  indi- 
vidiial  witnesses.  Disregard  for  the 
moiiient  Senator  Nunn's  obsessive  se- 
lectivity of  emphasis,  such  as  his  omis- 
sion of  the  texts  of  exchanges  between 
Ambassador  Gerard  Smith  and  Sena- 
tor Margaret  Chase  Smith  that  indi- 
cate a  purpose  to  regulate  future-type 
ABlp  systems  before  deployment,  not 
befdre  development.  Senator  Nunn 
pro<ieeds  as  if  the  statements  of  indi- 
vidual witnesses  and  the  statements  of 
individual  Members  of  the  Senate 
coiild,  and  should,  by  claim  of  some 
hitnerto  unknown  right,  transform  a 
treaty  contracted  by  two  sovereign  na- 
tion^ into  whatever  understanding 
Senators  in  subsequent  sessions  of  the 
Conkress  might  consider  to  be  "cor- 
rectT' 

Ua.  President,  who  could  possibly 
antfdpate  some  subsequently  per- 
ceivtd  ambiguity  in  the  treaty  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  during  the  ratifi- 
cation hearings?  Surely  even  the  Sena- 
tor ifrom  Georgia  would  not  ask  the 
Senate  to  be  so  clairvoyant  in  pending 
ratilications?  Where  woiild  we  gain 
sucli  wisdom?  How  could  we  look  down 
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25  years  of  road  and  say  we  would  see 
every  pefcble? 

Upon  J  first  impression  it  might 
appear  as  if  there  Is  a  dispute  regard- 
ing the<  interpretations  of  a  treaty. 
This  m^  be  partly  so,  but  more  im- 
portantly, and  more  fundamentally, 
there  isi  a  dispute  regarding  the  re- 
quirements for  formation  of  a  treaty, 
and  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
treaty  f <)nnation. 

Mr.  n^sident.  the  underljring  but 
unstated  premise  of  the  Nxtnn  report 
is  that  the  internal  proceedings  within 
committees  of  the  Senate  are  ger- 
mane, relevant,  and  even  binding  upon 
the  treaty  obligations  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  premise.  Mr.  President,  is  con- 
founded by  two  centuries  of  contrary 
treaty-nuiking  practices  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  let  alone  the  conceptual  arro- 
gance that  the  Senate  can  create  obli- 
gations to  which  the  Soviets  have 
never  aqceded.  or  to  conclusions  upon 
which  they  might  ultimately  arrive. 
Treaties-  indeed  become  very  uncertain 
instruments  should  the  Nuim  rule 
become  standard. 

The  l^w  of  treaty  formation  has  af- 
fected atid  is  affected  by  two  centuries 
of  consistent  Senate  practice.  The 
Senate  Commenced  its  role  in  advising 
upon  the  ratification  of  treaties  with  a 
respect  for  the  complexity  of  and  req- 
uisite c(^identiality  in  treaty  negotia- 
tions and  ratification. 

The  Senate.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  first  Congress  participated  in  a 
secret  treaty:  The  Creek  Indians 
Treaty  6i  1790.  The  fact  of  the  treaty 
was  a  sfcret,  and  the  treaty  was  not 
then  published. 

Readers  of  Senator  Ntmw's  report, 
which  relied  primarily  upon  the  ex- 
changes of  Senators  in  committee 
hearings  with  witnesses  and  them- 
selves, jwould  scarcely  comprehend 
that  the  Senate  has  for  the  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  Republic's  history 
totally  epccluded  consideration  of  com- 
mittee pkt}ceedings  in  its  own  decisions 
to  ratify,  to  amend,  or  to  withhold 
consent  I  to  treaty  ratification  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  vmtil  1929 
that  thei  Senate  amended  rule  37,  so  as 
to  allovf  public  conunittee  hearings 
during  the  treaty  ratification  process. 
Senate  procedures  until  1929,  when 
major  public  hearing  oc- 
connection  with  the  Kellogg- 
act.  incidentally  an  arms  con- 
ment  that  banned  all  war. 
necessarily  were  affected  by  the  en- 
closing df  the  treaty  review  process  in 
the  cocopn  of  confidentiality. 

The  Iteaty  text  itself  was  consid- 
ered in  ( xecutive  session  and  in  execu- 
tive session  only  while  in  committee, 
before  t|ie  rule  change  of  1929.  The 
the  treaty  was  not  released 
until  eilflier  the  President  authorized 
its  relea  te  or  the  Senate  lifted  the  in- 


junction of  secrecy  in  the  committee    has  some  supplementary  interpretive 
of  the  whole.  — tsSi^._ 
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How  did  these  Senate  procedures 
affect  the  role  of  deliberations  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations between  its  establishment  in 
1815  and  the  rule  change  of  1929? 
Under  the  rules  that  prevailed  a  sub- 
stantially major  segment  of  the  repub- 
lic's history,  a  Senator  might  not 
reveal  how  he  voted  on  the  articles  of 
a  treaty,  or  an  amendment,  or  a  reser- 
vation. 

All  of  these  were  considered  in  com- 
mittee. A  Senator  might  not  state 
what  the  committee  considered  to  be 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
treaty.  A  Senator  might  not  discuss 
the  position  of  other  Senators.  One 
Senator,  Senator  Tappan,  who  broke 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  censured 
for  doing  so  in  1844,  merely  for  provid- 
ing a  newspaper  the  text  of  a  treaty 
that  was  later  to  be  published.  The 
Senate  kept  an  executive  journal,  as 
well  as  a  public  joiunial  of  its  proceed- 
ings until  1874.  Even  the  fact  of  ratifi- 
cation was  within  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy \mtil  the  injunction  was  lifted  or 
until  proclamation  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  cite  the  Senate's 
historical  practice  because  a  treaty 
was  then  as  it  is  now.  in  essence  a  con- 
tract between  or  among  nations.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  custom  was  accept- 
ed in  both  the  Senate  and  in  interna- 
tional law  that  the  deliberations  upon 
the  treaty  within  the  Senate's  conunit- 
tees  or  other  internal  deliberations  of 
that  body  could  not  affect  the  nature 
of  the  contract  between  or  among  na- 
tions. Only  the  ratification  of  amend- 
ments or  reservations  together  with 
the  treaty  could  affect  that  nature. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  commenced  open  hear- 
ings, it  was  under  increasing  pressure 
to  make  known  its  views  on  treaties. 
Even  so,  under  the  leadership  of  Sena- 
tor Borah,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  took  pains  to  distinguish  the 
legally  effective  acts  of  the  Senate,  by 
way  of  amendment  or  reservation  to  a 
treaty,  and  the  political  acts  of  the 
committee.  These  political  acts,  such 
as  publishing  the  Senate's  interpreta- 
tion of  a  treaty  with  the  express  im- 
derstanding  that  it  could  not  become  a 
part  of  the  treaty  instruments,  and 
could  not  affect  the  legal  status  of  the 
treaty  instruments  that  were  in  fact 
exchanged  by  the  President  and  for- 
eign states,  were  never  viewed  as  any- 
thing but  politically  significant. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  indeed  be  im- 
portant for  our  own  purposes  to  know 
and  understand  what  the  Senate  was 
told  by  witnesses  in  1972  about  the 
ABM  Treaty— if  only  to  determine 
whether  the  Senate  may  have  been  de- 
liberately mislead  by  those  witnesses. 
Nevertheless,  those  proceedings  are 
positively  irrelevant  to  the  question  of 
the  legal  effect  of  the  treaty,  even  if  it 


By  law  as  well  as^y  tradition  only 
the  negotiating  record  of  the  executive 
in  the  formation  of  treaties  becomes 
part  of  the  preparatory  works  of  a 
convention,  generally  available  for 
consultation  in  interpreting  the  con- 
tract between  sovereign  states.  The  de- 
liberative record  of  the  Senate,  except 
insofar  as  the  Senate  may  crystallize 
its  advice  in  the  form  of  amendments 
or  reservations,  does  not  become  a 
part  of  the  treaty  record  for  which 
parties  are  accountable. 

Mr.  President,  the  secret  records  of  a 
bilateral  treaty  may  be  consulted  in 
accordance  with  the  Vieima  Conven- 
tion on  the  Law  of  Treaties,  reflecting 
customary  international  law  that  is 
recognized  under  article  VI  of  the  UJS. 
Constitution.  The  Secret  records  of 
the  deliberative  process  of  the  Senate 
preceeding  its  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion are  another  matter.  That  is  why 
it  has  been  an  essential  aspect  of 
treaty  making  that  the  Senate  convey 
its  collective  decision  through  amend- 
ment or  reservation  to  the  other 
treaty  party  or  parties.  This  clarity  as 
to  what  is  and  is  not  binding  has  been 
essential  if  foreign  states  are  to  under- 
stand what  obligations  they  may  im- 
dertake  in  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States. 

The  rules  of  treaty  making,  Mr. 
President,  both  in  negotiation  and  in 
ratification,  require  greater  clarity  and 
visibility  of  action  that  can  result  from 
a  subsequent  cacophony  of  voices  in- 
terpreting contemporary  personal  nu- 
ances upon  treaty  texts.  To  under- 
stand this  it  is  sufficient  to  ponder, 
under  what  circumstances  would  we  in 
the  United  States  consider  the  debat- 
ing statements  of  all  Members  of  the 
British  Parliament  binding  upon  us  in 
a  bilateral  trade  agreement?  In  heav- 
en's name,  how  can  the  personal  pur- 
poses of  Senator's  sitting  15  years 
beyond  the  days  of  debate  be  consid- 
ered binding  on  nations?  I  submit  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  these 
same  Senators  bind  our  country  to 
such  ex  post  facto  bonds  from  even 
our  friends,  let  alone  our  enemies. 

Senators  would  do  well  to  reflect 
upon  the  history  of  treaty  making  in 
this  Chamber,  and  to  contemplate 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  at 
stake  here  than  simply  the  disposition 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Whether  one  sup- 
ports SDI  or  opposes  it,  is  calling  for 
antimissile  defense  deployment  or  is 
against  it,  we  in  the  Senate  dare  not 
lightly  establish  precedents  in  the 
treaty-making  process  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  almost  200  years  of 
Senate  practice  and  which  could 
render  the  fimdamental  understand- 
ing of  the  ratification  process,  as  es- 
tablished in  otir  Constitution,  irrele- 
vant. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  almost  10 
times  as  many  executive  agreements 


concluded  today  as  treaties.  Since 
1977.  when  President  Carter  continued 
U.S.  adherence  to  the  expired  SALT  I 
Treaty,  our  country  has  been  bound 
by  an  increasing  niunber  of  political 
understandings  that  have  no  legal 
status.  If  we  in  the  Senate  accept  the 
premise  of  Senator  Nunii.  we  may  fur- 
ther diminish  the  historically  impor- 
tant role  of  this  body  in  the  conclusion 
of  agreements  between  this  country 
and  other  sovereign  nations. 

This  danger  Ls  present  enough  in  our 
modem  tendency  to  enforce  otherwise 
unratifiable  treaties  by  majority  vote. 
We  can  ill  afford  to  toy  with  sovereign 
reality  by  making  those  treaties  to 
which  we  can  agree  today  irrelevant 
tomorrow  by  being  bound  only  to  the 
passing  whims  of  some  contemporary 
but  unrelated  politically  motivated 
design.  Who  in  fact  could  ever  again 
rely  upon  a  Senate  ratification?  To 
dare  to  do  so  would  be  to  concede  a 
sovereign  national  future  to  the  whims 
of  politicians.  Worse  still,  it  could  con- 
cede our  own  sovereign  national 
future  to  the  manipulation  of  our  own 
body  politic  by  profoundly  sinister 
forces  from  abroad.  This,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  a  casual  debate  on  inter- 
pretive niceties.  This  is  ceding  histori- 
cal precedent  to  whimsical  fate! 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  of 
the  U.S.  strategic  defense  initiative 
[SDI].  and  the  legally  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty.  It  seems 
appropriate  that  during  this  debate  we 
discxiss  the  Soviet  approach  to  strate- 
gic defense.  Interestingly  world  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  upon  the  United 
States  program,  while  the  Soviets 
have  demonstrated  a  long-term  com- 
mitment to  strategic  defense  begin- 
ning long  before  the  ABM  Treaty  ne- 
gotiations. 

The  Soviets  have  devoted  consider- 
able resources  to  strategic  defense. 
Soviet  military  doctrine  calls  a  pro- 
gram of  offense  and  defense.  This  in- 
cludes: The  world's  only  operational 
antisatellite  [ASATl:  an  anUballistic 
missile  [ABM]  defense  of  Moscow, 
which  has  been  improved  over  the 
past  two  decades;  a  strategic  air  de- 
fense against  bombers  and  cruise  mis- 
siles; a  vigorous  research  and  develop- 
ment program;  as  well  as  large  scale 
measures  for  leadership  protection, 
civil  defense,  and  protection  of  vital 
elements  of  the  national  economy. 
The  Soviets  have  been  working  to 
eliminate  strategic  vulnerability. 

A  brief  description  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem is  helpful  in  magnifying  the  dis- 
parities between  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  U.S.SJEI.: 

sovm  sPACs  FaoaaAM 

The  Soviets,  unlike  the  United 
SUtes.  are  giving  their  space  program 
a  very  high  priority.  This  Is  reflected 
in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  program. 
Since  1980,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
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Soviet  effort  in  space  has  doubled.  Eb- 
ttmates  in  "Soviet  Military  Power"  in- 
dieate  that  the  Soviet  «aoe  program, 
driven  by  the  ambitious  apaoe-based 
manned  proeram  and  future  oommunl- 
catkms  aateUltes,  is  expected  to  out- 
pace overall  trends  in  both  military 
ipendlnc  and  ONP  well  into  the 
future. 


)  OFBATIOIIS 

The  Soviets  have  made  considerable 
procress  toward  achieving  a  perma- 
nent, militarily  significant,  presence  in 
near-Barth  orbit.  The  Soviets 
laun^ed  the  core  vehicle  of  a  modular 
station  in  February  of  1M6.  Mir  is  es- 
sentially a  haMtation  and  flight  con- 
trol center.  Moat  of  the  cosmonauts' 
military  and  scientific  worii  will  take 
place  in  meetaUy  outfitted  modules. 

The  modular  space  station  wfll  prob- 
atdy  house  3  to  12  cosmonauts  with 
future  plans  to  house  100  cosmonauts. 
Additionally,  the  Soviets  have  an- 
nouiMed  international  crew  visits.  The 
Soviets  win  use  Mir  to  conduct  materi- 
als^rooessing  ezi>erlments,  primarily 
in  fields  with  military  applications 
such  as,  the  development  of  semicon- 
dadat  devices,  infrared  and  optical  de- 
tectors, and  electro-optical  systems. 
The  Soviets  will  investigate  applica- 
tions of  remote  sensing,  meteorology, 
and  oceanogr^hy. 

mw  STACK  LAUMCH  STSmiS 

The  Soviet  inventory  of  space 
launch  vehicles  [SLVs]  is  versatUe. 
The  Soviets  launch  a  satellite  about 
eivry  thm  day.  using  one  of  eight 
types  of  operational  SLVs.  Some 
launches  have  put  as  many  as  eight 
satellites  in  orbit  from  one  vehicle.  Ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  the  launches 
and  satellites  are  militarily  related  and 
support  both  offensive  and  defensive 
operations. 

The  Soviets  are  already  expanding 
their  extensive  family  of  SLVs  with 
new  expendable  launch  vehicles  and 
reusable  manned  spacecraft.  The  ex- 
pected deployment  of  the  medium-lift 
Titan  mc-dass  SL-X-16.  the  heavy- 
lift  Saturn  V-dass  SL-W.  a  shuttle  or- 
biter.  and  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  a  space  plane  will  increase 
the  number  and  payload  weight  of  sat- 
ellites the  Soviets  will  be  capable  of 
orbiting. 

The  8L-W  heavy-lift  vehicle  will  be 
used  to  launch  the  Soviet  space  shut- 
tle orbiter.  Laimch  pad  compatibility 
testing  of  an  orbiter  attached  to  the 
SL-W  vehicle  may  already  have  taken 
place,  and  a  launch  could  come  in  1987 
or  1988.  Soviet  orbiter  development 
has  been  heavily  dependent  on  United 
States  orbiter  propulsion,  computer, 
materials,  and  airframe  design  tech- 
nology. By  using  United  States  tech- 
nology and  designs,  the  Soviets  were 
able  to  produce  an  orbiter  years  earli- 
er, and  at  far  less  cost,  than  if  they 
had  depended  solely  on  their  own 
technology.  Money  and  scientific  ex- 


per1|ise  could  thus  be  diverted  to  other 
arets. 

aaPLOTKD  BTsmu:  sovizr  asm  srsmi 
A  few  years  ago  the  Soviets  began  to 
upgrade  and  expand  the  Moscow  ABM 
system.  When  completed,  the  modern- 
ized sjrstem  will  be  a  two-layer  defense 
con  Istlng  of  silo-based  long-range 
mo<  if  led  Oalosh  interceptors;  silo- 
bas(  d  high-acceleration  Gazelle  inter- 
cep  ors  designed  to  engage  targets 
wit]  lin  the  atmosphere;  associated 
gul<  anoe  radars;  and  a  new  large  radar 
at  ]  ushkino  designed  to  control  ABM 
activities.  The  launchers  may  be 
relokdable.  The  new  system  will  have 
the  100  ABM  launchers  permitted  by 
the  treaty  and  could  be  fully  oper- 
ational by  1990.  The  Soviet  system  for 
detection  and  traclLlng  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile iattacks  consists  of  three  layers:  A 
lauAch  detection  satellite  network,  two 
neti  rorks  of  large  ballistic  missile  de- 
tect ion  and  tracldng  radars,  and  two 
ovei  -the-horizon  radars  directed  at 
U.^  ICBM  fields. 

The  current  layer  of  ballistic  missile 
detection  radars  consists  of  11  large 
balUstic  missile  early  warning  radars 
at  locations  on  the  periphery  of  the 
U.SS-R-  These  radars  can  confirm  the 
wartdng  from  the  satellite  networic. 
and'  the  over-the-horizon  radar  sys- 
tems, distinguish  the  size  of  an  attack, 
and:  provide  target  tracldng  data.  The 
Soviets  are  now  constructing  a  net- 
of  nine  new  large  phased  array 
-three  new  ones  were  detected 
I  year— that  can  track  more  ballistic 
with  greater  accuracy  than 
existing  network.  Most  of  these 
[cate  or  supplement  the  coverage 
le  earlier  netwoiic  but  with  greatly 
enhfeuiced  capability.  The  radar  under 
construction  near  Krasnoyarsk  in  Si- 
ber^  however,  closes  the  final  gap  in 
the  Soviet  early  warning  radar  cover- 
age against  ballistic  missile  attacks. 
Together  the  nine  new  large  phased 
array  radars  cover  almost  all  ap- 
proaches to  the  Soviet  Union;  un- 
doubtedly, the  Soviets  wlU  build  one 
or  two  more  such  radars  to  complete 
thi4  coverage. 

le  Krasnoyarsk  radar  violates  the 

ABM  Treaty,  it  is  not  located 

a  150  kilometer  radius  of  the  na- 

capital   as   required   of   ABM 

,  nor  is  it  located  on  the  perlph- 

)f  the  Soviet  Union  or  pointed  out- 

as  required  by  the  treaty  for 

warning  radars. 

!  AIR  DErKNSK 

T^hile  the  United  States  dismantled 
moat  of  its  defense  against  Soviet 
bombers  in  the  1960's,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  continued  to  invest  enor- 
mo  IS  resources  in  a  wide  array  of  stra- 
teg  c  air  defense  weapon  systems.  Cur- 
ren  ;ly,  the  Soviets  have  nearly  12,000 
sur  ace-to-air  missile  launchers  at  over 
1,200  sites;  10,000  air  defense  radars 
and  more  than  2,250  interceptor  air- 
craft dedicated  to  strategic  defense. 
Th(  I  newest  Soviet  air  defense  inter- 
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ceptor  a  rcraft,  the  Mig-31 /Foxhound, 
has  a  l04  kdown,  shootdown,  and  multi- 
ple taiget  engagement  capability. 
More  tl  lan  150  Foxhounds  are  now 
operatic  oally  deployed.  In  contrast, 
the  Uni«d  States  has  approximately 
300  interceptor  aircraft  based  in  the 
United  States,  dedicated  to  strategic 
defense.  118  strategic  air  defense 
warning!  radars  and  no  operational 
strategic  siuiace  to  air  missile  laimch- 
ers.  Ad^tionally,  the  Soviets  have 
modemked  their  heavy  bomber  forces 
and  development  of  a  new  Soviet  stra- 
tegic bomber,  the  Blackjacli,  similar  in 
design  to  the  B-I,  but  larger  and 
faster.    { 

ADVAIICEd  ABM  TCCHMOLOOIKS:  LA8ZK  WEAPONS 

The  Soviet  laser  weapons  effort 
began  In  the  1960's.  It  is  clear,  based 
on  the  observed  scale  and  scope  of  the 
Soviet  Effort,  that  their  program  is 
consideikibly  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  For  example,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  built  over  a  half  a  dozen 
major  R&D  facilities  and  test  ranges 
and  havb  an  estimated  10,000  scientists 
and  engineers  associated  with  the  de- 
velopm^t  of  lasers  for  weapons. 

Soviet  scientists  have  been  exploring 
three  tyOes  of  lasers— the  gas-dynamic, 
the  electric  discharge,  and  the  chemi- 
caL  Much  of  this  research  takes  place 
at  Sary-Bhagan,  where  ABM  testing  is 
also  connucted. 

The  remaining  difficulties  in  fielding 
an  operational  system  will  require  still 
more  development  time.  An  operation- 
al groi^d-based  laser  for  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles  probably 
could  not  be  deployed  until  after  the 
year  2,000.  If  technology  developments 
prove  successful,  the  Soviets  may 
deploy  operational  space-based  anti- 
satellitel  lasers  tn  the  1990's  and  might 
be  able  to  deploy  space-based  laser  sys- 
tems for  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles aft^r  the  year  2000. 

PABTICLE  BXAM  HKSltAlirH 

Soviet  research  and  development  of 
those  technologies  that  could  support 
a  particle  beam  weapon  also  have  been 
impressive.  Intelligence  experts  esti- 
mate tqat  they  may  be  able  to  test  a 
prototype  particle  beam  weapon  in- 
tended to  disrupt  the  electronics  of 
satellite^  in  the  1990's.  A  weapon  de- 
signed [to  destroy  satellites  could 
follow  jLater.  A  weapon  capable  of 
physically  destroying  missile  boosters 
or  warlieads  probably  would  require 
additional  years  of  research  and  devel- 
opment] 

KINETIC  ENERGY  WEAPONS 

The  sbvlets  also  have  a  variety  of  re- 
search programs  underway  in  the  area 
of  Idnelic  energy  weapons  using  the 
high  speed  collision  of  a  small  mass 
with  the  target  as  the  Idll  mechanism. 
Long-range,  space-based  Idnetic  energy 
systems  for  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles  probably  could  not  be  devel- 
oped unttJl  the  mid- 1990's  or  even  later. 
The  U.£  JS  Jl.  could,  however,  deploy  in 


the  near  term  a  short-range  space- 
based  system  useful  for  satellite  or 
space  station  defense  or  for  close-in 
attack  by  a  maneuvering  satellite. 

KABIO-PRXQTTmCT  SIONAU 

The  U.S.SJI.  also  has  conducted  re- 
search in  the  use  of  strong  radio-fre- 
quency signals  that  have  the  potential 
to  Intefere  with  or  destroy  critical 
electronic  components  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile warheads.  The  Soviets  could  test  a 
ground-based  radio-frequency  weapons 
capable  of  damaging  satellites  in  the 
1990's.  Soviet  capabilities  to  develop 
microwave  weapons  or  radio-frequency 
weapons  are  on  par  if  not  superior  to 
those  of  the  United  States. 

TTCHNOLOGT  TRANSPSK 

These  technologies  are  dependent 
upon  remote  sensor  and  computer 
technologies,  areas  where  the  West 
has  a  significant  lead.  The  Soviets  are 
devoting  considerable  resources  to  im- 
proving their  abilities  and  expertise  in 
these  technologies.  However,  if  they 
caimot  develop  the  technology,  they 
attempt  to  buy.  or  steal  it  in  the  West. 
I  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  to  the  Export  Administration 
Act,  that  is  designed  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  Soviets  to  acquire 
Western  technology. 

The  Soviet  space  system  deployed 
BMD  systems,  and  Soviet  research 
into  advanced  technologies  clearly  in- 
dicate a  commitment  to  defensive  sys- 
tems. In  contrast,  the  United  States 
has  ignored  defensive  systems  in  ex- 
change for  the  security  of  mutual  vul- 
nerability. The  United  States  should 
continue  exploration  of  defensive  sys- 
tems. More  importantly,  the  Congress 
should  not  force  the  administration 
into  the  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  prior  to  hearing  the  ad- 
ministration's scholarly  interpreta- 
tion. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 
FIELD  HEARING  IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  April  16,  at  the  Federal 
Courthouse  in  Birmingham,  AL,  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
will  hold  its  first  field  hearing  in  the 
100th  Congress— appropriately  titled 
"The  Catastrophic  State  of  Cata- 
strophic Health  Care  Coverage."  I  am 
pleased  both  to  serve  on  this  commit- 
tee and  that  Senator  John  Melchsr, 
chairman  of  the  Aging  Committee,  has 
authorized  this  first  field  hearing  in 
my  hmne  State  of  Alabama. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  this 
year  already  about  catastrophic  Illness 
and  proposals  for  coverage.  But  what 
lies  at  the  crux  of  this  entire  issue  is 
the  fact  that  the  American  population 
is  getting  older  and  if  we  are  to  protect 
the  seniors  of  today  and  the  elderly  of 
tomorrow  against  this  calamity,  then 
we  need  to  act  now. 

Recent  statistics  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 


ices indicate  that  life  expectancy  after 
birth  has  reached  a  new  high  of  74.7 
years.  Not  only  is  the  niunber  of 
people  in  the  over-65  population  grow- 
ing, but  longevity  is  also  on  the  rise. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  wonderful  thing— 
we  all  want  to  live  long,  healthy  Uvea, 
but  if  we  are  to  truly  enjoy  •  our 
"golden  years,"  as  they  are  called,  we 
need  to  erase  the  fear  of  catastrophic 
illness  from  our  minds. 

I  have  three  objectives  that  I  hope 
to  achieve  at  this  hearing  in  Birming- 
ham, AL. 

First,  by  holding  a  field  hearing  in 
Birmingham,  I  hope  to  alert  not  Just 
the  elderly  of  my  State  of  Alabama— 
for  they  are  truly  a  well  informed 
group — but  the  entire  population  as 
well,  to  the  devastating  problems  asso- 
ciated with  catastrophic  illness.  The 
public  needs  to  know  what  proposals 
exist,  what  services  are  available  to 
them,  and  how  they  can  best  protect 
themselves  from  the  indiscriminate  de- 
struction a  catastrophic  illness  can 
bring.  Available  demographics  indicate 
that  our  current  aging  problem  will 
only  become  exacerbated  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead. 

Second,  by  listening  to  our  distin- 
guished panels,  I  hope  we  can  learn 
what  services  currently  exist  on  the 
commimity  level  for  seniors  and  what 
associated  problems  are  apparent  In 
insuring  that  the  elderly  are  properly 
cared  for.  Planning  is  certainly  in 
order  for  both  the  long  and  the  short 
term. 

Finally,  drawing  on  the  expertise  of 
our  panels,  I  wish  to  clarify  what  re- 
quirements for  services,  research  and 
education  must  be  met  to  formulate 
an  effective,  yet  fiscally  responsive, 
catastrophic  illness  proposal.  Such  a 
proposal  should  be  sufficiently  fore- 
sighted  to  serve  well  into  the  future. 

On  January  27,  1987,  we  first  re- 
ceived word  on  the  President's  cata- 
strophic health  care  plan.  While  I 
must  commend  the  adniinlstration  for 
taking  this  first  step.  I  believe  this 
proposal  is  Just  the  cornerstone  of  the 
eventual  building  we  hope  to  con- 
struct. 

In  the  ensuing  months  what  has 
taken  place  has  been  more  or  less  a 
textbook  example  of  the  "band 
wagon"  effect.  Everybody  is  talking 
about  catastrophic  illness  and  offering 
coverage  proposals,  but  what  I  fear  is 
that  in  liight  of  this  ground  swell  of 
support,  our  original  intention  will  get 
lost  in  a  sea  of  conflicting  plans  and 
the  issue  will  become  a  faded  memory, 
as  millions  of  older  Americans  remain 
still  susceptible  to  financial  ruination. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  am  in  no 
way  criticizing  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress.  Rather,  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  100th  Congress  has  set 
catastrophic  illness  as  such  a  high  leg- 
islative priority. 

What  we  in  Congress  need  to  do  is 
address  the  Issue  in  the  most  compre- 


hensive, yet  coordinated  way  possible. 
All  avenues  and  possible  sources  of 
funding  must  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated before  legislation  is  passed.  In- 
tercooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government,  State  governments,  in- 
surers and  medical  providers  is  a  must 
if  we  are  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  that  meets  our  financial  targets. 

The  result,  I  believe,  will  be  legisla- 
tion much  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  in  America,  more 
in  line  with  the  very  real  budget  con- 
straints we  face  here  in  Congress,  and 
more  adaptable  to  the  demands  of  a 
graying  population.  We  should  have 
the  foresight  to  pass  legislation  that 
will  not  only  help  the  28.5  million 
Americans  over  65  years  of  age,  of 
which  a  half  a  million  are  Alaba- 
maians,  but  the  under  65  population 
as  well,  which  is  also  at  risk.  Our  legis- 
lation must  be  more  than  Just  a  "quick 
fix."  We  need  to  possess  the  vision 
necessary  to  anticipate  the  health  care 
coverage  needs  well  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

When  it  was  originally  established 
back  in  the  1960's,  Medicare's  goal  was 
to  provide  adequate  medical  care  for 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 
Today,  we  find  that  there  are  some  se- 
rious gaps  in  health  care  coverage,  not 
only  for  our  elderly,  but  also  for  many 
other  Americans. 

The  demand  for  long-term  and  com- 
munity-based care  are  increasing 
steadily.  Currently,  1.5  million  Ameri- 
cans reside  in  nursing  homes.  This 
figiire  is  expected  to  jump  to  2.2  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2000,  and  by  the  year 
2040,  4.5  million  Americans  are  expect- 
ed to  be  in  nursing  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  startling  figures.  5.2  mil- 
lion Americans  over  65  years  of  age 
with  a  chronic  condition,  require  some 
assistance  in  performing  the  activities 
of  daily  living  that  help  them  main- 
tain their  independence.  These  num- 
bers are  expected  to  reach  7.2  million 
by  the  year  2000  and  14.4  million  in 
the  year  2050. 

These  needs,  which  are  so  clearly 
linked  with  the  whole  conception  of  a 
catastrophic  illness,  are  the  best  indi- 
cators of  the  type  of  coverage  required 
in  any  proposal  considered. 

For  a  moment  let  us  turn  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  this  situation.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous financial  burden  associated 
with  the  previously  mentioned  figures 
for  institutional  care. 

A  breakdown  of  out-of-pocket  costs 
for  the  elderly  in  excess  of  $2,000  re- 
veals that  81.2  percent  is  spent  on 
nursing  home  costs.  But  what  does 
this  mean  to  us?  Well,  above  and 
beyond  the  substantial  sum  of  $2,000 
in  medical  costs,  the  cap  on  out-of- 
pocket  medical  expenses  suggested  in 
the  Reagan  administration's  cata- 
strophic care  proposal,  the  majority  of 
the  health  care  costs  of  the  elderly  go 
for  nursing  home  care. 
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However,  prewrlptlon  drugs  also 
lepr— ent  a  hli^  peroenUge  of  out-of- 
pocket  ezpenaes  for  the  elderly.  Some 
$7  J  baUon  Is  spent  annually  by  the  el- 
derly on  non-medicare  covered  pre- 
aer^ptkm  drugs.  That  is  a  lot  of  money. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  pressing  need 
to  inchide  long-torn  care  in  any  pro- 
posal and  a  need  to  reevaluate  the  out- 
of-podcet  expenses  cap  in  the  propos- 
als currently  before  Congress. 

XTnder  the  m-eaent  system,  the  elder- 
ly are  forced  to  "void  down"  their 
life's  savings  before  becoming  eligible 
for  Medicaid  assistance  for  nursing 
home  care.  We  should  not  allow  cata- 
steophlc  ninesses  to  penalize  the  elder- 
ly for  a  lifetime  of  hard  worlc  and 
savtaig.  We  should  not  take  away  the 
flnanrial  and  psychological  independ- 
ence of  any  couple  or  family,  when 
one  member  becomes  seriously  ilL  We 
should  not  allow  a  catastrophic  illness 
to  dictate  poverty  to  any  American. 

Yes.  catastrophic  illness  has  f  oimd 
the  vulnerable  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion and  it  Is  the  elderly  and  imder  in- 
sured Americans  who  will  not  be  able 
to  escape  unscathed. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  testi- 
mony heard  on  April  16  and  submitted 
for  the  oiikial  hearing  record  will  pro- 
vide a  valuable  tool  for  the  further 
analysis  of  this  issue  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress. I  hope  that  we  will  walk  away 
from  Birmingham  with  a  clearer  \m- 
derstanding  of  catastrophic  Illness  cov- 
erage and  the  wajrs  in  which  we  can  be 
more  responsive  to  the  cries  of  help 
from  a  large  segment  of  our  Nation's 
population. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COIOOSSION 
ACT  AMENDlkfENTS  OF  1987 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  hour  of  10  a.m.  having  ar- 
rived, the  Senate  will  now  resume  con- 
sideraUcm  of  Senate  bill  677,  which 
the  clerk  wiU  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  677)  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Ooramiaalon  Act  to  provide  authorization 
for  appropriatioos,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

POMUns: 

Metwnbaum  Amendment  No.  84,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  can 
study  and  report  on  the  business  of  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
can  proceed  now  with  the  business.  We 
have  been  on  this  same  business  parts 
of  2  dasrs.  and  today  is  Wednesday. 
Next  we^  is  the  Easter  recess,  and  we 
have  other  business  to  transact  before 
we  go  out  for  the  recess. 

So  I  hope  the  managers  are  ready.  I 
see  that  they  are  on  the  floor.  Mr. 
MmnraAUM  is  here,  and  I  believe  his 
amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
back  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 


sioi    Authorization  Act,  as  I  under- 
stai  id  it.  Is  that  the  situation? 

T  le  ACTING  PRESIDEarr  pro  tem- 
per^. The  Senator  is  correct. 
AimnntxHT  no.  84 

Mr.  GORE.  Pending,  when  we  con- 
cluded our  business  last  evening,  was 
conlideration  of  the  Metsenbaum 
amendment,  which,  if  adopted,  would 
chabge  a  provision  in  the  FTC  Author- 
ization Act  which  currently  restricts 
the  ability  of  the  FTC  to  investigate 
insitrance. 

llie  policy,  for  quite  some  time,  has 
been  to  reserve  that  authority  to  the 
Sta  es;  and  many,  including  the  distin- 
guUhed  Senator  from  Kentudiy  [Mr. 
Fo^],  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mi^uri  [Mr.  Daktorth],  and  others, 
have  expressed  reservations  about 
chatiglng  that  legal  authority. 

There  have  been  discussions  over- 
night between  myself  and  the  Senator 
frotti  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaxth];  and  in 
an  Effort  to  move  the  bill  forward,  I 
belifeve  that  a  compromise  may  be  of- 
fered, and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  accept- 
able to  those  who  have  expressed  such 
stn^  reservations  about  the  earlier 
amtodment. 

It  is  my  tentative  inclination  to  react 
favorably  to  this  new  amendment, 
should  it  be  proposed.  But  I  want  to 
consult  with  all  those  Senators  who 
have  expressed  concern  about  the  ear- 
lierjamendment.  At  this  time,  I  think 
it  would  be  most  appropriate  to  talk 
about  it  in  some  detail  because,  as  I 
understand  it,  it  does  not  change  the 
legal  authority  of  the  FTC  on  a  per- 
mai^ent  basis,  but  does  go  to  the  heart 
of  \f  hat  the  immediate  concerns  are  on 
thejpart  of  many  people. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  about  to  withdraw  the  pending 
amendment  and  send  another  one  to 
the;  desk  in  lieu  thereof,  but  before 
doiag  so  let  me  explain  what  I  am 
about  to  do. 

Two  of  the  major  issues  that  have 
concerned  this  Senator  have  to  do 
wit|i  the  fact  that  there  is  an  unbeliev- 
able amoiuit  of  advertising  going  on  at 
the  moment  on  TV,  newspapers,  and 
dir^t  mail,  for  the  sale  of  health  in- 
surance to  the  elderly  including  the 
sale  of  policies  that  are  marketed  as 
supplements  to  Medicare  coverage. 

Tpe  question  of  whether  what  you 
get  M?hen  you  buy  a  policy  of  that  kind 
and  what  you  do  not  get  is  a  very  sig- 
niiisant  issue. 

Trie  fact  is  that  the  people  who  are 
busing  these  MediGap  policies  are 
those  least  able  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. They  are  the  aged.  They  are 
the  senior  citizens.  They  are  the  ones 
wh0  are  at  the  point  where  life  should 
be  jts  most  beautiful  for  them,  but  in- 
stead they  live  in  daily  fear  of  having 
a  i|iaJor  illness  that  will  wipe  them 
outi 

So  I  believe  very  strongly  that  we 
need  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
go  In  and  make  a  study  as  to  the  rela- 
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tlonshlE  of  the  premiums  for  such 
policies  TO  the  claims  paid,  how  much 
is  paid  back  as  compared  to  what  is 
paid  in  ind  maybe  also  the  question  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  States  in  pre- 
venting,  unfair,  deceptive,  or  mislead- 
ing practices  in  the  marketing  and  sale 
of  such  policies. 

So  I  )>elleve  that  we  ought  to  in- 
struct the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  make  such  a  study. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  floor  have  been  sajring. 
"Ask  us  in  the  Commerce  Committee. 
We  will  give  you  what  you  want.  We 
will  let  you  study  anjrthing  you  want." 

I  am  not  sure  I  have  not  overstated 
what  they  said,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
they  have  said.  "You  have  not  asked 
for  any  I  specific  studies."  Now  we  will 
be  asking  for  a  specific  study  by  virtue 
of  the  amendment  that  I  am  about  to 
offer.     I 

But  a  second  thing  has  been  of  con- 
cern to  people  across  this  country,  and 
Senator  Bumpers,  chsiirman  of  the 
Small  ^isiness  Committee,  stated  it  so 
well  yesterday  when  he  pointed  out 
that  the  National  Business  Legislative 
Council]  consisting  of  I  think  he  said 
something  like  4  million  small  busi- 
nesses, has  said  that  the  first  concern 
of  small  businesses  relates  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Insurance,  how  do  they  get  it, 
how  do  they  pay  for  it.  and  why  has  it 
gone  up  at  such  an  unbelievable  rate. 

So  my  amendment  would  provide 
that  th«  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
also  directed  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  as  to  the  why  of  the  in- 
crease i|i  property  and  casualty  insur- 
ance rates  to  small  business  owners,  to 
local  governments,  to  physicians,  to 
dentists,  and  child  care  centers,  and 
the  question  would  include  the  extent 
of  such  increases,  the  relationship  of 
increase  to  actual  costs,  the  reasons 
for  such  increases  and  the  degree  of 
competition  in  the  market  for  such 
coverage. 

That  is  what  this  Senator  has  been 
driving  at. 

I  am  less  concerned  about  the  Feder- 
al Tradi  Commission's  having  unlimit- 
ed poweir  to  make  a  study  of  the  indus- 
try than  I  am  about  having  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  make  studies 
having  io  do  with  the  availability  and 
the  cosi  of  insurance  for  small  busi- 
ness pepple  and  the  impact  upon  all 
Americans  of  the  advertising  and  the 
sales  pitch  that  is  going  on  at  the 
present  time  with  respect  to  MediGap 
insurant 
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AMENOHKHT  NO.  ST 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  withdraw  the  amendment  pending  at 
the  deal :  and  send  another  amendment 
to  the  d  esk.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'The  Senator  does  have  that 
right. 

The  ahiendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  M«tt- 
KHBAiTii]  for  himself,  Mr.  Rockxtkllkr,  and 
Mr.  SncoR  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 87. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  lie  dis- 
pensed wiUi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  f  oUowinr- 

"The  Commission  shall  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  of — 

"(1)  The  use  of  potoitially  unfair,  decep- 
tive or  misleading  practices  in  the  sale  of 
health  Insurance  to  the  elderly.  Including 
the  sale  of  policies  marketed  as  supplements 
to  Medicare  coverage,  the  relationship  of 
the  premiums  for  such  policies  to  claims 
paid,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  States  in 
preventing  unfair,  deceptive,  or  misleading 
practices  in  the  marketbig  and  sale  of  such 
policies;  and 

"(2)  The  increase  In  property  and  casualty 
insurance  rates  to  small  business  owners, 
local  governments,  physicians,  dentists  and 
child  care  centers  over  the  last  five  years, 
including  the  extent  of  such  increases,  the 
relationship  of  Increases  to  actual  costs,  the 
reasons  for  such  increases,  and  the  degree 
of  competition  in  the  market  for  such  cover- 
age. 

"The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
under  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  15  UJ3.C.  section  46,  to  conduct 
such  studies  and  shall  report  to  Congress 
within  one  year  the  results  of  such  studies. 
In  the  event  additional  time  is  required  to 
complete  such  studies,  the  Commission  shall 
make  an  interim  report  within  one  year. 
The  Commission  shall  make  such  reports 
generally  available  to  the  public  and  other 
appropriate  State  officials." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  feels  very 
strongly  that  this  amendment  does 
what  is  needed  to  be  done,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  go  to  a  vote  promptly  in 
connection  with  it. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  B&ETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  GORE.  BSr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
briefly  advise  my  colleagues  where  we 
stand  so  that  some  of  them  may  come 
to  the  floor  if  they  wish  to. 

The  Metzenbaum  amendment, 
which  we  were  debating  last  evening, 
has  now  been  withdrawn.  A  compro- 


mise amendment  has  l)een  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum, in  place  of  the  amendment  we 
were  debating  last  evening.  We  are 
now  in  a  position  where  we  are  await- 
ing the  considered  judgment  of  a 
nxunber  of  Senators  who  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  first  Metzenbaum 
amendment  in  hopes  that  they  will 
react  favorably  to  this  one,  as  I  react 
favorably  to  it. 

Let  me  just  make  a  couple  of  points 
at  this  time  about  what  is  involved 
with  this  amendment.  Under  the  cur- 
rent law,  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  or  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  have  the  legal 
authority  to  compel  a  study  by  the 
FTC  of  matters  relating  to  insurance. 
The  House  committee  has  done  that 
on  several  occasions.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee has  not  done  that  up  until  now. 
What  the  pending  amendment 
would  state  is  that  the  full  Senate 
wants  the  Commission  and,  indeed, 
the  amendment  instructs  the  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
of  insurance-related  issues:  No.  1,  in 
the  use  of  potentially  unfair,  decep- 
tive, or  misleading  practices  in  the  sale 
of  health  insurance  to  the  elderly,  and 
this  is  intended  to  get  at  the  so-called 
MediGap  problem.  And  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
some  problems  in  this  area.  No.  2, 
there  would  be  an  investigation  re- 
quired of  the  increase  in  property  and 
casualty  insurance  rates  to  small  busi- 
ness owners,  local  governments,  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  child  care  centers 
over  the  last  5  years.  And  indeed, 
there  have  been  large  increases  of  that 
Idnd  and  those  increases  have  stimu- 
lated a  great  deal  of  concern  through- 
out the  country. 

Now,  some  people,  including  some 
Senators,  may  feel  they  already  Imow 
the  reason  for  these  Increases.  Having 
studied  it  somewhat,  I  believe  that 
there  are  some  answers  we  do  not  yet 
have.  There  are  cycles  in  the  insur- 
ance industry,  for  example.  There  are 
some  difficulties  with  the  reinsurance 
market.  In  any  event,  a  majority  of 
either  the  House  or  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  could  order  a  study  of  this 
kind  even  if  this  amendment  did  not 
pass. 

When  you  look  at  the  fact  that  the 
earlier  amendment  would  have  in  per- 
petuity removed  the  existing  restric- 
tion on  open-ended  investigations  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  into 
the  practice  of  the  insurance  industry, 
and  when  you  look  at  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  does  not  remove  that 
restriction  and  open  the  door  to  all 
manner  of  investigations,  but  instead 
authorizes  and  instructs  two  specific 
investigations  on  subjects  definitely  of 
concern  to  many  of  our  constituents 
and  instructs  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  limit  its  study  to  these  two 
matters,  then  I  think  it  is  apparent 


that  this  represents  a  significant  coth- 
promise  when  compared  to  the  amend- 
ment the  Senate  was  considering  last 
evening. 

I  would  simply  advise  my  colleagues 
that  I  intend  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  had  reservations  about  the  one 
last  evening.  I  intend  to  support  this 
one  and  I  hope  that  we  can  adopt  it 
and  move  on  to  the  few  remaining 
amendments  that  we  have  to  this  leg- 
islation.   

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wotild 
sdso  like  to  make  a  few  comments, 
while  we  are  waiting,  concerning  this 
amendment.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarlES  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee. 

And  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the 
point  that  this  amendment  does  noth- 
ing that  is  not  already  within  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  The  committee  has 
the  authority  at  any  time  to  investi- 
gate these  areas,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  raised 
some  issues  of  great  importance  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  both  young  and  old 
across  this  coimtry. 

When  he  aslEs  the  FTC  to  examine 
deceptive  or  misleading  practices  in 
the  sale  of  health  insurance  to  the  el- 
derly, I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  that  these  practices  have  oc- 
curred, particularly  on  late  night  tele- 
vision. Many  elderly  Americans  have 
been  certainly  misled  by  some  of  the 
promises  made  by  some  very  well- 
lEnown  people  whom  they  identify 
with  who  are  acting  as  spokespersons 
for  these  various  programs. 

I  also  think  it  is  important  that 
there  be  investigated  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  property  and  casualty  insur- 
ance rates  to  small  business  owners 
and  local  governments.  In  some  cases, 
these  same  local  governments  are  ex- 
periencing the  cutoff  of  Federal  reve- 
nue sharing  and  are  finding  that  dol- 
lars are  scarcer  and  scarcer,  and  as  a 
result,  are  having  enormous  difficul- 
ties in  meeting  the  basic  social  services 
that  they  owe  all  of  their  citizens. 

I  received  numerous,  not  complaints, 
but  pleas  for  help  from  mayors  and 
city  councils  in  rural  areas  of  my  State 
who  are  experiencing  an  enormoiis  fi- 
nancial pinch  because  of  the  cutoff  of 
Federal  revenue  sharing. 

I  think  there  is  one  other  area  that 
is  worthy  of  comment  that  is  brought 
up  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio:  that  is,  the  issue  of  child 
care  centers.  We  are  experiencing  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
worldng  mothers  who  require  child 
care  facilities,  and  cannot  work  and 
feed  thonselves  and  their  children 
without  having  such  fadlitlea.  At  the 
same  time  the  pressures  of  skyrodcet- 
ing  insurance  costs  are  causing  more 
and  more  problems,  and  causing  chiliL 
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care  eenten  to  have  to  niae  the  price 
that  thear  charge  the  vortdng  mothers 
to  take  care  of  their  children  and.  in 
the  centers  are  shutting 


So  I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  hltfiUghted  some  very  cru- 
cial iMues  that  need  investigation, 
that  are  within  the  authority  of  the 
commlttoe,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  receive  favorable  consideration  of 
this  amendment  because  I  think  it  is  a 
reaaooable  compromise;  and  I  am  swre 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wants  to 
have  total  aamirance  that  these  issues 
are  investigated. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  abaenceof  a  auorum^ 

The  FKESIDINO  OFFICEIR.  The 
dak  wfll  caU  the  roIL 

The  awlftant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  can  the  rolL 

(Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  assimied  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  adi  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ardCT  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amnnmn  >o.  •?,  as  monfid 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  BCr.  President, 
the  Senator  fnmi  Ohio  has  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk.  I  now  modify  the 
amendment. 

In  the  paragrwh  described  as  2, 
change  the  figure  S  to  7.  and  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  2  add  the  following 
language:  "The  study  may  include  rate 
increases  for  self -insurers  if  the  Com- 
mission deems  it  necessary." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  When  the  Senator  sends 
his  modification  to  the  desk,  it  will  be 
so  modified. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  the  modification  to  the  desk 
mmnentarily.  I  want  to  make  dear 
why  there  is  delay. 

The  Senator  frcm  Ohio  has  asked 
for  a  roUcall  vote  and  Members  of  the 
mlmnrity  are  exploring  the  situation 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  that 
side,  who  is  not  actually  on  the  floor 
at  this  moment.  I  understand  the 
reason  for  that  delay.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  Is  prepared  to  move  for- 
ward with  a  roUcall  vote,  but  as  a  cour- 
tesy to  the  minority,  until  they  can 
dear  thdr  desks.  I  will  not  yet  assert 
vay  request  for  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  modifica- 
tion to  UiedMk. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  appromlste  place  in  the  bDl,  add 
the  foQowlnc: 

"Hm  Commlaion  shall  conduct  a  compre- 
booilfe  study  oC— 

(1)  The  use  of  potentially  unfair,  decep- 
tive or  nilsli>a<11ng  pracUoei  in  the  tale  of 
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hea^h  Insurance  to  the  elderly,  Indudins 
the  tele  of  policies  marketed  as  supplements 
to  1  [edicare  ooverace,  the  relationship  of 
the  premiums  for  such  policies  to  claims 
paid  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  States  In 
prev  intinc  unfair,  deoeptive,  or  »nt«i— yWwy 
I»ao  loss  in  the  marketing  and  sale  of  such 
polk  las:  and 

(31  The  increase  in  property  and  casualty 
Insuiance  rates  to  small  business  owners, 
locaJ  governments,  physicians,  dentists  and 
ehlU  care  oenten  over  the  last  seven  years, 
indt  ding  the  extent  of  such  increases,  the 
relaoonshlp  of  Increases  to  actual  costs,  the 
reasAns  for  such  Increases,  and  the  degree 
of  cflsnpetitlon  in  the  market  for  such  cover- 
age. The  study  may  include  rate  increases 
for  Klf -insurers  if  the  Commission  deems  it 


Commission  shall  have  authority 
und^  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
miss^n  Act.  15  n.8.C.  section  46,  to  conduct 
suchi  studies  and  shall  report  to  Congress 
wtthm  one  year  the  results  of  such  studies. 
ta  tie  event  additional  time  is  required  to 
complete  such  studies,  the  Commission  shall 
make  an  interim  report  within  one  year. 
The  Commission  shall  make  such  reports 
generally  available  to  the  public  and  other 
appropriate  state  officials. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  iibsence  of  a  quoruuL 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

3 rill  call  the  roll, 
assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
to  call  the  rolL 
Mr.   BYRD.  Mr.   President.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out |>bJectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 

this  amendment  is  ready  to  go 

rote.  Are  the  yeas  and  nays  yet  or- 

METZENBAUM.  Not  yet.  Mr. 
Ident,  because  we  did  not  have 
[h  seconds.  I  think  Senator  Dan- 
Is  here  now  and  I  am  prepared 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  again. 
President,  I  do  indeed  ask  for 
jens  and  nays. 

le     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
tf  icient  second. 

DANFORTH.  B«r.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  roll.  The  legtelative 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MiT  SELL).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ord«ed. 

M?.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  we  antid- 
pate  that  the  deliberations  now  under- 
way will  be  concluded  fairly  shortly. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  if  any 
othor  Senator  liaving  a  proposed 
ameiidment  to  this  bill  wishes  to  come 
to  ttie  floor  and  offer  that  amend- 
menjt.  we  are  ready  to  consider  it. 
Th^  were  three  other  amendments 
mad  e  Imown  to  the  committee.  It  may 
l>e  i  lat  none  of  them  will  be  offered:  it 
may  be  that  all  three  will  be  off erecL 
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But  if  those  Senators  who  expressed 
an  interest  in  offering  amendments 
do  so.  now  would  be  a  good 


Senator  from  Texas  [Mr 
had  earlier  disctissed  the  pos- 
sibility ^f  an  amendment  relating  to 
the  funding  levels;  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domkhici]  had  earli- 
er considered  a  possible  amendment 
relating  to  Native  American  arts  and 
crafts;  and  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  BoscHwiTz]  had  earlier  dis- 
cussed tihe  possibility  of  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  marketing  orders. 

I  know  of  no  other  amendments  that 
have  been  mentioned  or  considered 
with  ren>ect  to  this  legislation,  but  if 
any  of  those  three  Senators  wishes  to 
offer  an  amendment,  now  would  be  a 
good  time.  We  are,  as  I  mentioned,  ex- 
pecting to  hear  very  shortly  about  the 
results  jof  considerations  underway 
kting    to    the    Metzenbaum 


Ident,  I  might  Just  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio 
LiTMl  for  his  wiUhigness 
on  this  issue.  Little 
made  of  the  modifica- 
tions he  sent  to  the  desk.  I  think  it 
should  he  clear  that,  once  again,  these 
modifications  represent  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  take  care  of  certain  concerns  that 
some  mentioned. 

It  maloes  the  amendment  even  more 
acceptame  to  the  industry  and  to  me, 
and  I  co|nmend  him  for  making  it  pos- 
sible for  xis  to  move  along  on  this  legis- 
lation. I  hope  that  we  will  soon  hear 
from  those  who  are  considering  it. 

Blr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  manager 
of  the  bfll.  Indeed,  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  try  to  cooperate  in  every  way 
possible.'  However,  I  must  confess  that 
my  patience  is  running  out  a  little  bit. 
I  am  try^  to  get  a  rollcall.  I  want  to 
go  to  th^  Intelligence  Committee.  Bill 
Webster  is  up  for  confirmation.  We  do 
have  rules  of  this  body  that  make  it 
possible  to  go  forward  with  a  rollcall 
and  I  ani  prepared  to  move  in  that  di- 
rection. [  think  it  is  a  question  of  a 
Member  coming  over  and  saying,  "I 
don't  w^nt  to  vote  now"  and  holding 
up  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader.  Can  all  of  us  do  that?  It  is  Just 
a  question  of  getting  a  rollcall.  It  is 
not  a  qi^estion  of  giving  somebody  an 
opportunity  to  debate. 

Mr.  BTfHb.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 

BCr.  METZENBAUM.  Sure. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  certainly  share  the 
frustration  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  Indeed,  we  could  go 
forward  |wlth  a  rollcall  vote  at  this 
time.  W(t  cannot  allow  the  Senate  to 
be  bent  o  the  will  of  a  single  Senator 
in  each  mstance,  but  in  this  particular 
instance  I  suggest  that  we  forgo  a  vote 
on  this  I  imendment  more  particularly 


for  this  reason:  the  Budget  Committee 
is  meeting  also  and  the  Senator  who 
asked  that  the  vote  be  delayed  for  a 
brief  period  is  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. It  might  be  well  if  we  waited  a  few 
minutes.  It  might  accommodate  all  of 
the  members  of  that  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  help  to  help  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Chiles  get  a  resolution  out  of  the 
committee  if  there  were  a  bit  of  delay. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  situ- 
ation is  in  that  committee  at  this  time, 
but  I  suggest  that  other  Members  who 
have  amendments  come  to  the  floor. 
We  could,  in  the  meantime,  proceed  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  unless  he  feels  there 
might  be  a  desire  at  some  point  to 

modify  It^ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  have  agreed  to  a  couple  modify- 
ing amendments  that  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in.  but  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arizona  had 
indicated  there  were  those  who  were 
not  sympathic  to  my  point  of  view 
who  felt  the  amendment  was  much 
more  woilcable  with  those  amend- 
ments in  it.  I  am  about  to  withdraw 
those  modifications  unless  I  am  in  a 
position  to  proceed.  There  is  not  any 
reason  for  me  to  compromise  only  to 
the  end  of  not  achieving  the  objective 
of  getting  my  amendment  adopted,  or 
at  least  getting  a  vote  on  it. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  not  in 
a  position  to  move  forward  with  re- 
spect to  a  rollcall  at  this  very  moment, 
then  indeed  I  do  intend  to  withdraw 
them. 

Mr.  CK>RE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Sure. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  urge  the  Senator  to 
show  some  forbearance  on  that  par- 
ticular point,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  for 
this  reason:  I  think  we  have  narrowed 
the  differences  remaining  down  to  a 
single  concern  which  is  in  the  process 
of  being  resolved  at  this  very  moment 
in  conversation  between  two  Senators, 
both  of  whom  are  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee room.  We  anticipate  hearing 
from  them  imminently,  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  in  spite  of  the  Senator's 
great  willingness  to  compromise,  and 
his  forbearance,  he  would  find  an 
extra  measure  of  those  same  qualities 
and  extend  his  patience  for  Just  a  few 
minutes  more. 

If  that  is  possible,  I  also  make  a  sug- 
gestion that  we  might  ask  about  a 
unanimous  consent  request  limiting 
amendments.  We  are  down  to  two 
more  after  this.  Anyway,  I  hope  that 
we  could  hold  out  Just  a  few  minutes 
more. 
Mr.  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
would  appreciate  the  forbearance  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  a  couple  of  facts  which  I 
thhik   are   important.   The   majority 


leader  has  already  mentioned  the 
Budget  Committee  is  in  an  important 
session.  I  also  remind  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  we  waited  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  last  night  because 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  imavoid- 
ably  delayed. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  night 
before  last. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  I— if  I  might  continue, 
would  v>preclate  the  comity  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  We  did  wait  quite 
a  period  of  time  because  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  was  involved  in  other  busi- 
ness and  did  not  press  forward  with 
other  amendments.  If  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  chooses  to  withdraw  the 
modifications  to  his  amendment,  it  is 
certainly  agreeable  to  me.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  will  make  it  more  difficult 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  passing  the 
amendment,  and  I  would  regret  it.  But 
it  certainly  is  not  that  crucial  in  my 
opinion  to  the  amendment  since  they 
are  largely  cosmetic  modifications.  But 
if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  chooses  to 
remove  them.  I  would  also  l>e  in  agree- 
ment. 

Let  me  also  add  that  this  amend- 
ment is  being  held  up  not  Just  by  Sen- 
ator Damtorth  but  I  understand  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
HoLLHiGS,  would  also  like  to  be  con- 
sulted on  this  issue.  I  would  certainly 
like,  as  most  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  to  extend  courtesies  to  the 
chalnnan  of  the  committee  since  this 
legislation  is  within  his  responsibility. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  In  Just  a  few 
minutes  we  can  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  Sena- 
tor Graicm  has  not  chosen  to  offer  his 
amendment,  which  leaves  us  with  two 
amendments,  and  hopefully  we  can  ac- 
commodate this  body  by  getting  n4>id 
passage  to  a  very  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Does  the  Senator  withhold 
his  suggestion? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  withhold. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tenu?ore.  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Arizona  that  I  was  here 
last  night.  I  was  ready  to  go.  I  said 
"Let's  vote."  And  I  had  no  problem 
about  that 

ISx.  McCAIN.  It  was  the  night 
before. 

Mr.  IdKrZKNBAUM.  If  the  Senator 
was  talking  about  the  night  before,  on 
Monday,  then  Indeed  I  think  I.  as  well 
as  a  number  of  other  Senators,  was 
not  in  a  position  to  vote.  We  were  not 
here. 

But  the  fact  is  that  last  nl^t  I  was 
raring  to  go  but  perhaps  overnight 
reason  made  it  possible  for  me  to  sug- 
gest this  so-called  compromise  amend- 


ment. I  would  Just  like  to  roll  and  then 
go  to  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
frankly  speaking. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  what 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  saying 
about  what  the  time  element  is.  What 
are  we  waiting  to  happen  over  in  the 
Budget  Committee? 
•bii.    McCAIN.    Will    the    Senator 

yield?   

Mr.  MET2SENBAUM.  Surely. 
Mr.  McCAIN.  The  former  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  and  I  un- 
derstand the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  who  are  both  in  the 
Budget  Committee,  are  being  consult- 
ed, and  I  am  hopeful  it  would  be  Just  a 
few  moments.  I  would  correct  my  mis- 
statement. I  apologize  for  referring  to 
last  night.  It  was  indeed  the  night 

before. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No  problem. 
Mr.  McCAIN.  I  apologize  for  that 
misstatement.  I  am  hopeful,  I  tell  my 
colleague,  that  within  the  next  10  min- 
utes we  could  get  an  answer,  and  I 
would  be  as  dismayed  as  he  is  that  we 
cannot  move  forward  on  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  very  imiMrtant  one  and  I 
think  a  very  valuable  one  that  will  ad- 
dress some  very  deep  and  sincere  con- 
cerns that  millions  of  Americans  have. 
I  hope  that  we  could  have  the  for- 
bearance of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
another  10  minutes  or  so. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  can  proceed  to  vote  on 
this  amendment  soon.  I  want  to  do  ev- 
erything poMlble  to  cooperate  with 
Senators.  But  the  Senate  cannot  Just 
continue  to  mark  time  and  wait  when 
there  is  an  amendment  before  the 
Senate. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sbelbt], 
wishes  to  speak  out  of  order  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes. 
Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding? 
Mr.  SHELBY.  The  majority  leader  is 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  adL 
unanimous  consent  that  rather  than 
Jxist  stay  in  a  quorum  call  for  the  next 
10  minutes,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  ShelbtI  may  speak  out  of  order 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  at  the 
end  of  which,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
press  for  a  rollcall  vote.  I  may  have  to 
put  in  a  live  quonmi  to  get  it  done  but 
the  Senate  must  move  on.  We  have 
other  business. 
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The  DEPX7TT  PRESIDENT  pro 
tonpore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
oereo. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama 

(Mr.  SHBsr's  remarks  are  printed 
eariier  in  today's  RaooitD.) 

Mr.  OLENN .  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league tram  Ohio  [Mr.  MRKniBAxm], 
which  would  once  again  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Tirade  Oommlssion  [FTCl  to  study 
and  report  on  the  Insurance  industry. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special 
Oanmlttee  <m  Aging  since  1977.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  we  are  con- 
sidering today  Is  particularly  impor- 
tant for  older  Americans  who  buy 
Medicare  suiH>lemflntal  Insurance  poli- 
etes  ■  so-called  MedlGap  insurance. 

No  one  is  questkming  the  fact  that 
there  are  sixable  gaps  in  Medicare  cov- 
erage, and  that  those  gaps  make  sup- 
plemental polleles  a  wise  investment 
for  many  older  Americans.  And  many 
MedlGap  policies  are  perfectly  OK. 
providing  help  with  Medicare's  copay- 
ments  and  deductibles  and  sometimes 
covering  additional  services  such  as 
outpatient  prescription  drugs. 

But  according  to  recent  reports. 
many  MedlGap  polleles  have  a  very 
low  ratio  of  benefit  payouts  to  premi- 
ums paid— which  means  that  the  com- 
panies selling  the  policies  are  keeping 
a  great  deal  more  of  the  elderly's 
money  than  they  are  paying  out  in 
benefits. 

And  that  is  not  the  only  problem. 
Many  older  Americans  are  buying  sev- 
eral dlff eroit  MedlGap  policies,  think- 
ing the  more  policies  they  have  the 
mne  gaps  that  will  be  filled.  But  in  re- 
ality, many  of  these  policies  provide 
the  same  coverage;  and  people  there- 
fore are  wasting  their  money  on  dupli- 
cate, unnecessary  coverage. 

Recently  actors  and  other  personal- 
ities have  been  iM>pearing  on  television 
touting  various  MedlGap  policies,  and 
this  has  raised  some  concerns.  Juist  be- 
cause a  person  has  a  nice  face  or  has 
been  a  favorite  celeberity  does  not 
mean  he  or  she  knows  anything  about 
health  insurance.  And.  franlOy,  some 
of  their  datms  are  a  little  hard  to  be- 
lieve. I  stress  to  anyone  who  asks  me 
that  they  should  read  the  fine  print. 
Just  as  you  would  before  entering  into 
any  other  contract. 

In  the  late  I970's  I  participated  in 
the  Senate  Aging  Committee's  hear- 
ings, chaired  by  Senator  Chilss,  to 
expose  abuses  in  the  Medicare  supple- 
ment market;  and  in  1980  Congress 
paf  d  legislation  which  set  mtntmiim 
standards  for  private  health  insurance 
poUdee  sold  to  supplement  Medicare. 
As  required  by  this  legislation,  the 
States  have  implemented  MediGi^ 
regulatory  programs  to  enforce  stand- 
ards equal  to  or  strtmger  than  the 
Federal  standards.  But  recent  reports 
and  hearings  have  shown  that,  despite 
FMeral  and  State  efforts  to  regulate 


the  I  MedlGap  insurance  market,  prob- 
len^  still  exist. 

lie  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 

srtant  role  to  play  in  ensuring 

older  Americans  are  not  being 

about  MediOap  policies,  and 

all  individuals  and  entities  who 

insurance    coverage   do   so 

the   best   possible    information 

hble  to  them  about  the  insurance 

itry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supcorting  Senator  Mxtzkhbaum's 
amgndment.  It  is  important  for  the 
FT^  to  conduct  studies  regarding  the 
insurance  industry.  This  is  too  impor- 
tant an  area  to  the  American  people  to 
be  qf f  limits  for  public  scrutiny. 

BA-.  METZENBAUM.  The  amend- 
meqt  provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
of  t^o  areas— unfair,  deceptive  or  mis- 
leading practices  in  the  sale  of  health 
insiirance  to  the  elderly  and  the  lu- 
cre^ in  property  and  casualty  insur- 
ance rates  to  small  businesses,  local 
governments,  doctors,  dentists,  and 
child  care  centers.  Both  studies  should 
analyze  and  compare  the  premiums 
paid  for  such  coverage  and  the  actual 
claigos  paid.  The  Commission  has  the 
full  authority  under  15  n.S.C.,  section 
46.  ito  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion to  determine  the  cost  to  insurers 
of  actual  claims  paid. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  studying  the  self-insur- 
ance issue.  My  modification  of  the 
am^dment  provides  that  the  study 
include  this  issue  if  the  Commis- 
determines  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
it.  The  Commission's  should  par- 
rly  consider  the  burdensomeness 
luests  for  infonnation  to  self-in- 
in  making  this  determination. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  believe 
that,  in  tlie  interest  of  getting  on  with 
the  Senate's  business— we  have  waited 
now  imtil  it  is  almost  noon  and  I 
should  think  that  committees  will 
probably  be  breaking  soon  for  lunch- 
so  t  lis  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

T  le  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
ten  pore.  The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

T  le  bill  clerk  called  the  roll  and  the 
foil  twing  Senators  entered  the  Cham- 
ber md  answered  to  their  names: 


[Quorum  Vote  No.  12] 

McCain  Kmmes 

Pickwood 


Byni 

OOTt 

T  le  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tern  iDore.  A  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
cler  E  will  call  the  names  of  the  absent 
Sen  itors. 

ll*.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed tx>  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  pEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Vitginia.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  orflered.  and  the  clerk  will  call 

1  cleili  called  the  roll. 

TSTON.  I  announce  that 
itor    from    Delaware     [Mr. 
I  necessarily  absent. 

SON.  I  announce  that  the 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 

SKil  is  necessarily  absent^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MatsukAga).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in!  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  91, 
nays  7,  9^  follows: 

Vote  No.  W  Leg.] 
YEAS-91 


Adami 

Armstronci 

Baucus 

BenUen 

Bincainan 

Bond 

Boren 

Boachwitz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Oaachle 

DeConcinl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberg^ 

Evans 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 


Chafee 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 


Oam 
Glenn 
Oore 
Oraham 
Qramm 
Oranley 
Harfcln 
Hatch 
HaUield 
Becht 
Benin 
Hdnc 
Hebns 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Karnes 
Kaasebaum 
Kasten 
Kennedy 
Kerry 
L^utenbers 
Leahy 
Levin 
Lugar 
Matsunasa 
^McCain 
McClure 
McConnell 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 

NAYS— 7 

Quayle 
WaUop 
Weicker 


Mlkiil«H 

MitcheU 

Moynlhan 

NicUes 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Preasler 

Pryor 

Reld 

Rlesle 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Saaser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simps<Hi 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible- 

Wamer 

WIrth 


WUaon 


NOT  VOTINO-2 

Biden  Murkowski 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  call,  a  quorum  is  now  present. 


PEDEl  lAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 


HfXRT  HO.  87.  AS  MODITIKD 

.UM.  Mr.  President, 

,tor  from  Ohio  has  an  amend- 

iding.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 


Mr. 
the  Set 
ment 
nays.  

The  IE>RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a 'sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  as 
modified.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Hsniz]  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOWSKil  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Btr. 
Fowler).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  80, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  67  Leg.] 
YEAS-80 


Adams 

— Olenn 

Moynlhan 

Baocns 

Oore 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Oraham 

Packwood 

Biden 

Oramm 

PeU 

BIngaman 

Orassley 

Preasler 

Boren 

HarUn 

Proxmlre 

Boachwitz 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Boilings 

Quayle 

Breauz 

Humphrey 

Reld 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Rlegle 

Burriirk 

Johnston 

RockefeUer 

Byrd 

Karnes 

Roth 

Chafee 

Kaasebaum 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Kasten 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

D'Amato 

Leahy 

Simon 

Daschle 

Levin 

Simpson 

DeConclni 

Lugar 

Specter 

Dole 

Stafford 

Domenici 

McCain 

Stennls 

Durenberger 

McConneU 

Trible 

Evans 

Melcher 

Warner 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Wilson 

Ford 

Mikulskl 

WIrth 

Fowler 

MitcheU 
NAYS-IS 

Armstrong 

Oam 

Nfc-kles 

Bond 

Hatch 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Hecht 

Symms 

Danforth 

Heflln 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Helms 

Wallop 

McOure 

Wrinker 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-2 

Heinz 

Murkowski 

So  the  amendment  (No 

.  87),  as  modi 

fied.  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mi.  gore.  Mx.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMZNOlfXHT  HO.  g> 

(Purpose:  To  make  it  an  unfair  or  deceptive 
act,  practice,  or  method  of  competition  to 
sell   certain   imitation   Native   American 
art.  crafts,  or  Jewelry) 
Mr.   DOMENICI.   Mr.   President,   I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.   Senator  McCaih, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 


The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
Mxinci)  for  himself.  Mr.  McCaih,  Mr.  Bimga- 
MAH,  and  Mr.  DkCohciki  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  88. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  18,  strike  out  lines  10  through  17, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  16.  Section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition in  or  affecting  commerce,  or  an 
unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  or  af- 
fecting commerce,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section,  to  sell  imitation  American 
Indian  art,  crafts,  or  Jewelry  if  the  English 
name  of  the  country  of  origin  of  such  inita- 
tion  art.  crafts,  or  Jewelry  is  not  marked  on 
such  imitation  art,  crafts,  or  Jewelry  by 
means  of  etching,  engraving,  die  stamping, 
raised  lettering,  or  other  eqtially  permanent 
method  of  marUng.". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
S.  677,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  Amendments  of  1987. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  state  my 
appreciation  and  support  for  section 
16  of  this  bill.  This  section  directs  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  tFTCl  to 
investigate  the  marketing  of  imitation 
native  American  art.  crafts,  and  Jew- 
elry. 

Today.  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
to  take  this  matter  one  step  further. 
My  amendment  would  require  Indian 
art,  crafts,  and  Jewelry  sold  in  this 
country  to  include  a  permanent  mark- 
ing identifying  the  country  of  origin. 

Imitation  American  Indian  arts  and 
crafts  are  manufactured  in  Asian  na- 
tions, and  are  offered  for  sale  in  this 
Nation  as  "authentic"  Indian  goods. 

This  is  an  issue  which  I  have  been 
concerned  about  for  a  very  long  time. 
In  the  past,  I  have  contacted  officials 
at  the  U5.  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  U.S.  C^istoms  Service,  to  re- 
quest that  this  matter  be  addressed. 
These  fake  goods  ought  to  be  clearly 
marked  as  "imitation"  jewelry. 

I  also  discussed  this  matter  with  ttx- 
eign  government  officials  during  a 
business  trip  I  made  to  Asia  several 
years  ago. 

This  importaUcm  of  fake  crafts  dis- 
turbs me  in  two  regards. 

First,  it  is  deceitful.  Many  people, 
both  Americans  and  visitors  to  our 
Southwest  from  abroad,  believe  they 
are  purchasing  an  authentic  piece  of 
Indian  Jewelry,  or  some  other  such 
craft.  They  make  the  purchase  in  good 
faith,  thinking  they  are  buying  some- 
thing handmade  by  a  native  American. 
In   fact,   there   is  nothing   remotely 


Indian  about  the  product  they  are 
buying. 

Second,  the  sale  of  fake  native 
American  Jewelry  is  having  an  adverse 
effect  on  America's  native  American 
artists.  At  a  time  when  J<Ais  m  rural 
New  Mexico  are  scarce,  particularly  on 
the  Indian  reservations  in  the  State, 
the  presence  of  fake  Indian  crafts  only 
makes  matters  worse. 

Perhaps   what    is   most   disturbing 
about  this  entire  affair  is  the  impact  ^ 
of  these  sales  on  Indian  culture. 

Earlier  this  year.  New  Mexico  cele- 
brated the  75th  anniversary  of  our  ad- 
mission to  the  Union.  Seventy-five 
years  is  a  short  time  when  compared 
to  the  thousands  of  years  the  Indians 
have  been  in  New  Mexico.  Each  pueblo 
in  New  Mexico  brings  unique  tradi- 
tions, customs,  and  cultures  to  our 
State.  These  traditions  are  kept  alive 
today,  in  part  because  acUvittes  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  arts  and  crafts 
has  not  changed  in  all  these  years. 

I  believe  my  amendment  Is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  manag- 
ers are  willing  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment, and  before  I  have  Just  a  few  ad- 
ditional comments  on  it  let  me  express 
my  thanks  to  both  of  them  and  to 
their  staffs  for  helping  us  in  the  draft- 
ing. 

Basically,  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Arizona.  Senator 
McCaim.  in  the  biU  that  is  before  us 
had  some  language  regarding  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  investigating  a 
practice  in  the  United  States  that  is 
pervasive  and  terribly  detrimental  to 
Native  American  Indians  and  their 
products. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  saying,  in  the 
United  States  and  in  particular  those 
States  like  New  Mexico,  Ariaona.  and  a 
few  others  we  have  our  Native  Ameri- 
can Indian  people,  who  have  very,  very 
distinct  art  and  craft  qualities  and 
produce  jewelry  and  other  artifacts 
that  are  peculiarly  theirs  and  that 
they  take  great  pride  in  and  that  they 
Imow  are  the  products  of  Native  Amer- 
ican Indian  craftsmanship,  and  cultur- 
al traditions.  We  have  now  from 
aroimd  the  world  a  terribly  unfair 
competitive  advantage  being  taken  of 
these  artifacts,  these  pure  products  of 
American  Indians.  From  all  over  the 
world  they  are  mimirking  their  prod- 
ucts and  then  in  a  very  deceitful  kind 
of  way  letting  American  people  and 
tourists  think  they  are  buying  Native 
American  products. 

My  good  friend  from  Arizona  appar- 
ently in  committee  raised  this  issue 
and  in  the  report  on  the  biU  before  us 
had  some  very  strong  language  asking 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
investigate  this  practice. 

I  cannot  overestimate  the  economic 
impact  on  the  Native  American  Indi- 
ans  who   produce   these   very,   very 
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gifted  kiiMlB  of  products  that  are 
thdn.  the  result  of  tradition  and  cul- 
ture and  very  speeUie  skills,  when 
from  overseas  sane  mimics  and  dupli- 
catlonB  that  are  dearty  not  made  here 
and  that  are  deaiiy  inferior  but  the 
peoi>le  cannot  tell  the  difference. 

Mt.  President,  they  have  even  gone 
to  tiM  extreme  of  partcaging  certain 
turquoise  products  and  then  on  the 
outside  putting  cellophane  around  it 
and  saying  made  in  a  foreign  country 
and  then  those  that  sell  it  Just  tear  off 
the  eellophane  and  put  the  product 
there  along  with  real  Indian  Jewelry 
and  artifacts  made  by  our  Native 
American  people. 

Svoryooe  knows  if  there  is  one  part 
of  the  American  scene  suffering  tre- 
mendous economic  problems,  it  is  the 
American  Indian.  We  are  Just  adding 
tremendously  to  that  when  we  offer 
no  patatecUon  to  their  products  which 
are  original,  peculiar,  and  distinct  and 
made  by  N^ve  American  Indians, 

So  my  amendment  is  a  very  simple 
and  forthright  one.  Instead  of  the 
report  language  that  was  urging  an  in- 
vestigatitm.  the  amendment  that  I 
offer  in  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Arizona  merely 


of    products    the    country    of 


B  aball  be  sn  unfair  method  of  competi- 
ttoB  In  or  aff ecttns  eomineree  or  an  unfair 
or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  or  af  fecUng 
ooBunerce  within  the  meantns  of  this  sec- 
tion to  adl  Imitation  American  Indian  art. 
crafts.  <K  Jewelry  if  the  Ensllnh  name  of  the 
ommtty  of  orisin  of  such  imltatlcm  art, 
crafts,  or  Jewelry  is  not  marked  on  such  Imi- 
tatlan  art.  crafta,  or  Jewelry  toy  means  of 
♦^trhhiK.  engimvinc.  die  stamping,  raised  let- 
tetfnc.  or  other  equally  permanent  method 
of  marklns.". 

So  we  will  make  it  illegal  to  sell  the 
imitation  product  in  this  country, 
unless  the  country  of  origin  is  marked 
in  a  permanent  manner. 

Mr.  President,  over  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Congressman  Bnx 
RicHAsasoH  has  been  wortdng  on  this 
problem  also.  I  have  been  involved  in 
it  for  years.  He  has  attempted  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  in  the  trade  bilL  I  com- 
mend him  for  it.  I  hope  that  we  ad- 
drenit  in  the  trade  bill  also. 

But  Jurisdiction  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  vproprlate  so 
long  as  we  are  making  it  illegal  for 
than  to  sell  these  artifacts  that  clear- 
ly are  deceptive,  and  that  is  what  this 
amendment  doea. 

I  hope  Uiat  it  not  only  passes  but 
that  our  conferees  will  retain  it  in  con- 
ference. It  will  clearly  send  a  signal 
that  American  Indians  are  entitled  to 
fair  competition,  that  if  someone 
wants  to  bring  in  products  that  look 
like  theirs,  whether  they  are  made  in 
Taiwan.  Hong  Kong,  or  whatever, 
where  they  borrowed  their  skills, 
where  they  borrowed  their  trade- 
maito.  where  they  borrowed  their 
ideas,  clearly  they  are  going  to  have  to 
mark  in  the  Knglish  language  on  those 


kin^ 
origin. 

If  1  this  can  get  enforced  across  this 
lan<i  I  can  assure  the  UJS.  Senate  that 
thejindian  people  who  are  having  a 
very  difficult  time  will  indeed  not  only 
be  fprever  grateful  but  from  the  eco- 
non^c  standpoint  it  gives  them  an  en- 
hanced opportunity  to  make  a  living 
and  to  pajrticipate  in  the  American 
economic  mainstream. 

I  Ipank  again  the  floor  manager  and 
the  ranking  Republican  who  has  been 
so  interested  In  this  to  Join  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor  for  helping  me  here  on  the 
floof  and  for  agreeing  to  accept  this 
amehdment. 

I  prge  that  they  try  to  keep  it  in 
coni|erence  because  I  think  it  is  good 
and  It  is  fair  and  it  will  indeed  solve  a 
very  serious  problem. 

fi  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
x>r  from  Arizona. 
McCAIN,  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
my  strong  support  for  this 
dment.  First  of  sil.  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  my  colleague  from 
Newt  Mexico  who  has  veritably  spent 
his  Entire  political  career  expressing 
his  eoneem  for  various  native  Ameri- 
can issues  and  his  commitment  to  im- 
prove the  very  unhappy  conditions 
thatjexist  in  Indian  reservations  across 
the  JBouthwest  and  in  his  State  and 
mini. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
imitation  American  Indian  handicrafts 
are  manufactvired  in  Mexico,  Taiwan, 
and  jthe  Philippines  and  other  uniden- 
tified countries  and  imported  into  the 
Unitted  States,  sometimes  with  remov- 
able) adhesive  labels,  string  tags,  and 
even  saclus  around  these  artifacts 
whidh  are  easily  removed.  As  a  result, 
the  {consumer  has  no  idea  that  the 
itemte  that  he  is  purchasing  are  indeed 
not  iiative  American  handicrafts. 

Beicause  of  this,  there  seems  to  be  a 
pattern  of  intentional  consumer  decep- 
tion. Prtu^ices  indicating  such  Ji  pat- 
tern are  very  clear,  and  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  we  recognize  how 
widespread  this  practice  is.  Advertising 
in  publications  concerning  Native 
Amtflcan  arts  and  crafts  and  represen- 
tations implying  that  imitation  prod- 
ucts' are  authentic  are  rampant 
throughout  the  Southwest  and, 
indeed,  the  entire  country. 
Sviph  practices  deceive  consumers, 
^urage  the  purchase  of  Native 
lean  arts  and  crafts,  and  unfairly 
ete  with  Native  American  artists, 
practices  are  particularly  harm- 
President,  to  those  American 
residing  in  Arizona  and  New 
|co.  induding  Navajo,  Hopi,  Zuni, 
Uo  Grande  Pueblo  Indians. 
Ati  this  time  I  also  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee,  Senator  Oorz,  who 
took  a  personal  interest  in  this  issue 
and  was  Instrumental  in  having  the 
pre^ous  version  included  in  a  bill  and 
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is  now  Supportive  of  the  Domenici 
amendment. 

There  are  two  points  that  need  to  be 
made  he^,  Mr.  President.  Most  Ameri- 
cans do  ^ot  appreciate  the  devastating 
conditions  that  exist  In  tribal  econo- 
mies throughout  this  country  and  that 
in  many  cases  over  50  percent  of  those 
dependent  on  these  economies  live  at 
or  l>elow  the  poverty  line.  There  is 
widesprepul  alcohol  and  substance 
abuse  and  there  is  poverty.  In  some 
cases  tliie  conditions  closely  parallel 
those  of  Third  World  countries. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  help  those 
Native  Americans  as  we  do  other 
Americans  who  reside  below  the  pover- 
ty line.  The  manufacture  of  Native 
American  artifacts  sometimes  is  a  very 
laborious  and  time-consuming  process. 
When  these  imitations  are  made  by 
foreign  countries  and  exported  into 
the  United  States  on  a  mass  produc- 
tion basis,  we  destroy  a  very  important 
part  of  tribal  economies.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  see  to  it  and  ensure  at 
least  that  those  people  who  buy  these 
imported  artifacts  are  aware  that  they 
are  not  \  uying  the  genuine  article  but, 
many  tii  les,  a  very  cheap  imitation. 

The  ot  bier  aspect  of  this  amendment 
that  I  tnlnk  is  important  is  that  we 
have  a  froup  of  Americans  who  are 
trying  to  preserve  their  culture  and 
their  heritage.  They  are  being  pres- 
sured from  various  sides  economically, 
to  abandon  their  heritage  and  culture. 
There  is  a  strong  desire  of  the  Indian 
leaders  throughout  this  country  to 
pass  on  their  heritage  and  culture  to 
generations  to  come.  One  important 
method  pf  doing  this  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  jthe  manufactiu^  of  Native 
American  artifacts.  If  they  are  de- 
prived of  this  ability  because  they  are 
driven  oat  of  the  market,  it  will  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  their  goal  of 
preserving  their  unique  culture  and 
heritage!  which  has  contributed  not 
only  to  ^heir  culture  but  also  to  the 
rich  heritage  of  this  great  Nation. 

I  would  also  like  to  assure  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  that  if  this 
subject  Is  even  raised  in  conference,  I 
will  do  my  utmost  to  see  it  retained. 

I  think  my  colleague  for  his  dedica- 
tion andi  abiding  interest  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  lolESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Teimessee. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senajtor  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  G<1>RE.  I  am  happy  to  s^eld. 

Mr.  DDMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  senior 
Senator  <  from  Arizona,  Senator 
DeCohc^,  be  added  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor.j  

The  nlESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  ol  tjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
just  wan  i,  to  say  to  the  Senate,  Just  to 
prove  th  s  point,  that  I  had  a  very  em- 
barrassing situation  a  few  months  ago. 
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My  good  friend,  the  former  majority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senator 
Bakkr,  was  in  my  State.  As  we  were 
leaving,  he  passed  a  curio  store  and 
noticed  what  looked  like  an  Indian 
necklace  that  he  was  interested  in 
buying.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  even 
had  the  word  "Indian"  on  it  and  all 
notions  around  it,  by  way  of  the  adver- 
tising gimmicks,  would  indicate 
Indian.  He  was  impressed  with  it. 

I  had  the  imfortunate  circumstance 
of  having  to  tell  him:  "Mr.  Leader,  I 
have  to  make  sure  you  understand 
that  if  you  think  you  are  buying  a 
product  of  American  Indian  crafts- 
manship, you  are  being  deceived." 

Even  in  New  Mexico,  one  of  the 
States  that  produces  many,  many  of 
these  kinds  of  artifacts,  these  kinds  of 
pieces  of  Jewelry  that  are  exhibited,  I 
had  to  tell  him  it  ws  really  made  in 
Taiwan,  which  was  the  case. 

Now,  we  are  very  hopeful  that— if 
the  Taiwanese  want  to  compete,  good 
luck— clearly  there  is  no  deceit  when  it 
comes  to  whether  that  product  is 
made  by  American  Indians  or  some- 
where else.  That  is  what  we  are  really 
trying  to  do  here. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  rise  to  support 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico,  Senator  Domxnici.  This 
simple  amendment  requires  that  all 
imitation  Indian  arts,  crafts,  and  Jew- 
elry contain  an  indelible  country  of 
origin  marking. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  sale  of  fake  Indian 
Jewelry  and  crafts  for  some  time.  In 
1984,  I  requested  that  the  Commerce 
Department,  in  coordination  with  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  study  the  extent 
of  the  import,  export,  and  sale  of  imi- 
tation American  Indian-style  Jewelry. 
This  study  found  that  unmarked  coun- 
terfeit Indian  Jewelry  siphons  an  esti- 
mated $40  to  $80  million  from  the  $400 
to  $800  million  generated  annually  by 
genuine  articles  produced  by  native 
craftsmen. 

Following  this  report,  I  again  con- 
tacted the  Commerce  and  Treasury 
Departments  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  urge  their  vigorous 
support  of  available  remedies  to  ad- 
dress this  problem.  These  remedies  in- 
clude stricter  enf  wcement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  prepara- 
tion of  consmner  pamphlets  on  Indian 
Jewelry  by  the  PTC,  the  use  of  trade- 
marks and  design  patents,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  criminal  statutes  for  mis- 
representation of  goods.  Further,  I  re- 
quested that  the  n.S.  Customs  Service 
require  a  permanent  country  of  origin 
iwitriring  on  imported  American 
Indian-style  goods. 

Mr.  DoMKHici's  amendment  furthers 
these  efforts.  Fake  Indian  arts  and 
crafts  being  sold  as  authentic  is  not 
only  deceitful  but  harmful  to  native 
American  craftsmen.  I  am  pleased  to 


support   and   oosponsor   this   amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Teimessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  in  the  committee,  we 
accept  this  amendment.  I  commend 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Do- 
menici, and  his  cosponsors.  I  also  com- 
mend the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  Senator  McCain,  be- 
cause, indeed,  his  concern  from  the 
first  day  he  Joined  the  Commerce 
Committee  was  directed  at  this  par- 
ticular issue.  It  was  because  of  his  in- 
terest that  we  included  the  original 
section  here  to  which  this  amendment 
applies.  He  is  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment,  as  welL 

Clearly,  it  is  a  problem.  The  problem 
that  has  been  discussed  is  a  real  one. 
It  is  a  special  case  deserving  of  this 
kind  of  solution.  We  accept  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  DoMEmci]. 

The  amendment  (No.  88)  was  agreed 
to. 

Vlx.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXHMfEIlT  MO.  St 

(Purpose:   To   remove   the   provision   that 
denies  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  au- 
thority to  conduct  any  study  or  investiga- 
tion of  any  agricultural  marlieting  orders) 
Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  S. 
677  that  deals  with  marketing  orders. 
On  page   2  of  the  bill,   on  lines  23 
through  25,  the  following  statement  is 
made: 

The  commission  stxall  not  have  any  au- 
thority to  conduct  any  study  or  investiga- 
tion of  any  agricultural  marketing  order. 

My  amendment  would  strike  that 
language.  Agricultural  marketing 
orders  apply  to  a  large  number  of 
products.  They  are  a  restraint  to 
trade,  in  my  Judgment.  They  apply 
certainly  to  the  disadvantage  of  con- 
stituents of  mine  and  particularly 
those  in  the  dairy  industry.  That  is 
the  reason  I  am  offering  the  amend- 
ment. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 

wnz]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  89. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 


reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  IS.  strike  out  "(a)". 
On  page  2.  line  22,  itfter  the  period,  insert 
closing  quotation  marks  and  a  period. 
On  page  2.  strike  out  lines  23  through  2S. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
reach  a  time  agreement  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Absolutely,  Mr. 
Leader,  I  would  be  very  hi4>py  to.  I 
suggested  a  half -hour,  equally  divided. 
I  believe  some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  would  like  to  have  a  little  more 
time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Opponents  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  GORE.  Opponents  of  the 
amendment,  not  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Pardon  me;  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendment  I  stand  cor- 
rected. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Whatever  time  arrangement  that  is 
agreeable.  I  would  be  agreeable  to.  I 
would  suggest  a  half -hour. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield, 
discussions  with  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  and  Senators  who  are  <h>- 
posed  to  the  amendment  convey  the 
district  impression  that  a  1-hour  time 
agreement,  equally  divided,  would  be 
acceptable  to  all  sides. 

Mr.  Leader,  if  I  might  also  say,  we 
have  run  the  line  several  times  on 
other  potential  amendments.  I  believe 
it  is  perfectly  safe  at  this  point  and  ad- 
visable to  request  imanimous  consent 
and  further  amendments  to  the  bill  be 
limited  to  the  pending  amendment 
and  a  possible  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  Senator  DcCoa- 
cnn,  and  no  others. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Leader,  we  would 
be  more  than  agreeable  to  this  recom- 
mendation on  this  side.  I  might  add  I 
do  not  think  we  are  going  to  use  the 
full  hour,  but  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment  have  requested  ample 
time.  I  would  anticipate  an  hour  may 
be  useful. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Should  we  identify  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  DsCoHcna  for  the 

RCCORO? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  an  amendment 
which  may  or  may  not  be  offered,  de- 
pending on  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment.  It  deals  with 
the  same  subject  matter,  generally 
speaking,  as  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  on  the 
pending  amendment  be  limited  to  not 
to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form,  provided  that  no  amend- 
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ment  to  the  unendment  be  In  order. 
and  that  the  only  ranalning  amend- 
ment be  an  anafidnient  by  Mr.  DcCoif- 
cnn  if  he  ahould  decide  to  call  up  such 
an  amendment,  and  that  It  be  as  Iden- 
ttfled  by  the  distinguished  manager  of 
thebOL      

The  PRE81DINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obiectton? 

Mr.  B06CEEWITZ.  Reserving  the 
riilit  to  object.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  distinguished  floor  leader 
wishes  to  make  a  motion  to  table  my 
amendment.  I  presume  that  his  unani- 
mous consmt  would  not  prohibit  such 
action. 

Mk*.  BYRD.  My  request  would  not 
IHOhibit  it.  My  request  merely  limits 
the  ttane  for  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment. May  I  ask  the  Chair  if  I  am 
light?        

The  FREEUDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Hearing  no  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  by  the  majority 
leadCT,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
event  Mr.  DsCohcimi  were  to  call  up 
his  amendment,  is  it  agreeable  that 
upon  the  diqxxttion  of  this  amend- 
ment and  the  DeCondnl  amendment, 
if  it  is  called  up.  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed then  to  the  vote  on  the  bill?  Is 
that  agreeable. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
that  is  certainly  agreeable  on  my  part. 
I  know  of  no  other  request  for  general 
delate  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  It  Is  agreeable  to  this 
side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bflr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  paragraph  4. 
rule  Zn.  be  waived  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed,  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  pending  amendment  and  the 
DeCondnl  amendment,  if  Mr.  DeCon- 
cnn  offers  an  amendment,  without 
further  debate,  motion,  or  action  to 
third  reading,  and  again  immediately 
to  the  vote  <m  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  FRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Me.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  Senators.  

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Ux.  President.  I 
really  do  not  need  to  use  any  more 
time  on  this  side  to  explain  the 
amendment.  It  is  simple.  It  is  direct. 
The  words  of  the  bill  are  simple  and 
direct.  They  prohibit  any  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  more  agricultural 
matfceting  orders.  I  might  say  if  we 
had  gotten  broader  support  and  more 
cooperation  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  studying  these  market 
orders  perhaps  we  would  not  have  to 
seek  the  ability  of  the  FTC  to  study 
them.  But  such  being  the  case,  and 
the  facts  and  the  Inability  to  get  these 
things  properly  examined.  I  at  least 
wanted  to  have  another  avenue  avail- 
able to  study  them,  their  effect  on  the 
agricultural  system,  the  loss  of  agricul- 
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tur^l  output  that  accompanies  such 
maiketing  orders,  and  the  effect  on 
oonnmiers  as  well  as  the  effect  of 
cou  le  upon  the  entire  agricultural  in- 
frat  tructure. 

l^*-  President.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  ^  time.  Is  the  time  on  this  side 
being  controlled  by  the  distinguished 
Jumor  Senator  from  Arizona? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  controlled  by  the  movant  of 
the  amendment.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  and 
the  time  on  the  other  side  is  con- 
trolied  by  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

ISf.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  in  my  absence 
from  the  floor  be  controlled  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Arizona,  as  well. 

Tke  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  reserve  the  bal- 

of  my  time. 

te  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
the  time? 

GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
tim«  to  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  California,  if  he  desires  5 

minutes.  

le   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
itor  from  California,  Mr.  Wilson. 
is  rcjcognized  for  5  minutes. 

WILSON.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished manager. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  well-intended,  but  ill-considered 
amendment.  It  is  unnecessary  and  it  is 
unvtfse.  It  is  imwise  because  what  it 
seek  B  to  do  is  to  meddle  where  there  is 
alreuiy  more  than  adequate  Federal 
regulation  into  the  area  of  marketing 
ord««,  a  device  by  which  largely  un- 
sub^dized  commodities  with  a  few  no- 
table exceptions  like  dairy  are  provid- 
ed frith  an  opportunity  to  engage  in 
orddrly  marketing  to  the  benefit  of 
not  [only  the  producer  but  the  con- 
sumer. 

Situply  stated,  the  reason  marketing 
orders  were  Instituted  was  to  allow  for 
those  within  the  production  industry 
to  be  assured  that  there  would  not  be 
a  glut  on  the  market  that  could  result 
in  a  temporary  situation  of  advantage 
to  the  consumer,  but  one  that  would 
threaten  the  long-term  viability  of  the 
producer  in  a  way  that  ultimately 
threatens  in  the  long-term  much 
higher  costs  if  competition  is  reduced 
am^ig  the  production  community. 

T]  lat  is  a  simple  statement  address- 
ing the  merits  of  the  question,  the 
subitance.  But  apart  from  the  sub- 
stantive argument.  Mr.  President, 
thei  e  are  excellent  procedural  reasons 
to  d  efeat  this  amendment,  the  reason 
thai  this  underlying  legislation  carries 
a  piohibition  against  the  very  thing 
that!  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
seelEing  to  do  is  because  it  is  unneces- 
sary and  unwise.  Why  unnecessary? 
Because,  Mr.  President,  there  are  al- 
ready two  Federal  agencies  that  have 
juri  diction  and  exercise  it  in  the  area 


of  Federal  marketing  orders— the  Jus- 
tice Department  and-the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Indeed,  it  was  not  2 
months! ago  that  the  Department  of 
Agricultbre  completed  its  most  recent 
study  of  marketing  orders  in  terms  of 
ict. 

caution  those  who  might  be 

to  support  this  as  simply  au- 

a  study  because  indeed  what 

:e  here  is  far  broader  than  a 

^mmodity  or  a  single  industry. 

What  I  we  are  talking  about  is  not 
Just  dai^,  which  I  think  is  the  real 
focal  point  of  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  Senitor  from  Minnesota.  But  this 
deals  with  any  number  of  unsubsidized 
agriculti^ral  commodities  that  have 
fared  ve>T  well,  both  for  the  producer 
and  fori  the  consumer.  They  do  not 
need  this  additional  interference  on 
the  part]  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

What  I  more  do  we  need  when  the 
Secretaiiy  of  Agriculture  and  the  At- 
torney General  have  more  than  ade- 
quate opportunity  and  exercise  the  Ju- 
risdiction that  they  have?  The  courts 
exist  toi  enforce  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  for  (he  protection  of  the  American 
consum^.  We  are  dealing  with  far 
more  thfin  price  in  terms  of  marketing 
orders.  We  are  dealing  with  quality  as- 
siu-ance  for  the  American  people.  We 
are  dealing  with  size,  with  grade,  with 
quality,  jany  number  of  considerations 
that  dojnot  affect  price,  which  once 
again  I  ihink  to  be  the  real  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  is  opposed 
by  most  of  those  who  are  most  directly 
concerned— the  producers,  those  repre- 
sented by  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  and  those  who 
are  conqemed  on  behalf  of  consumers 
with anbrderly  marketing  place. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  ex- 
tended, this  prohibition,  on  this  inter- 
ference by  FTC  year  after  year  since 
about  ifSl.  I  think  it  is  time  it  was 
made  permanent.  It  certainly  is  not 
time  to  say  that  we  need  to  have  yet 
one  more  Federal  agency  involved  in 
doing  the  business  of  the  two  others 
that  no^  share  that  Jurisdiction. 

So  whit  purpose.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  going  to  spend  these  taxpayers' 
dollars  in  the  time  of  Gramm-Rudman 
for  addi^onal  and  needless  regulation? 
It  is  a  mistake.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
what  may  be  a  well-intended,  but  un- 
doubtedly ill-considered  amendment. 

I  thank  the  manager  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GlORE.  Bdr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  ^minutes. 

The  nlESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  iht>m  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  like  to  state  my 
intention  to  offer  a  tabling  motion 
when  the  time  has  expired  or  when 
the  request  for  time  has  run  out. 

I  would  like  to  mi^e  a  couple  of 
points  l^riefly.   We  are  strongly  op- 


posed to  the  amendment.  There  is  a 
provision  in  the  FTC  Act  that  has 
been  there  for  the  last  7  years,  under 
the  Improvement  Act  of  1980  and  con- 
tinuing resolutions,  restricting  the 
FTC's  Jurisdiction  to  get  into  areas 
that  are  covered  by  other  agencies, 
specifically  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  this  case,  and  the  policy  em- 
bodied there  reflects  the  policy  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937. 

This  policy  would  be  shaken  by  this 
particular  amendment. 

Some  marketing  orders  are  imder 
study  right  now.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  Jurisdiction  and  the 
Agriculture  Committee  has  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  General  Accounting  Office  is 
currently  conducting  a  major  study  of 
milk  marketing  orders. 

I  think  for  all  those  reasons  this 
amendment  is  not  advisable.  At  the 
m^propriate  time  I  will  move  to  table. 
We  are  prepared  to  debate  it  a  short 
time  longer  as  long  as  anyone  wants  to 
request  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  my  colleague  from  Arizona. 

First.  I  want  to  say  they  have  done  a 
yeoman's  Job  of  planning  this  bill,  put- 
ting it  together  in  the  first  place,  and 
getting  it  out  of  committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  here  today  to 
take  up  a  subject  matter  that  ought 
not  to  be  before  us.  Let  me  say  why. 

We  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  this 
body  reproducing  the  same  biUs  and 
ideas  and  rehashing  them.  Here  we  are 
redoing  something  that  we  did  back  in 
1980,  where  we  provided  at  that  time 
on  this  floor  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  from  being  in- 
volved in  any  activities  as  they  relate 
to  agricultrual  marketing  orders. 

Why  did  we  do  that?  Why  would  this 
body  and  the  Congress  enact  into  law 
something  that  sajrs.  "Do  not  go  into 
this  area?"  Are  we  afraid?  Were  we 
hiding  something?  Were  we  afraid 
that  the  public  did  not  really  know 
what  marketing  orders  were?  No;  we 
went  into  it  because  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  begiiming  to  launch 
an  extensive,  imnecessary.  and  expen- 
sive inquiry  into  marketing  orders. 

Marketing  orders  are  regulated  very 
strictly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Sena- 
tor has  had  quarrels  with  the  USDA 
on  a  number  of  occasions  where  they 
have  refused  to  approve  marketing 
orders  of  certain  crops  in  the  South- 
west. We  have  won  some  and  we  have 
lost  some.  I  am  very  aware  of  how 
much  scrutiny  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment places  on  marketing  orders. 

Why  do  they  do  that?  Because  the 
Agriculture  Department  is  particularly 
charged  with  ensuring  that  marketing 
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orders  are  fairly  operated,  that  there 
is  a  food  flow  of  our  agricultiuvl  prod- 
ucts, both  for  export  and  domestic  use. 

Now  we  have  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  who  comes 
along  as  says.  "Well,  we  want  an  inves- 
tigation. We  want  to  do  sometliing 
here." 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
was  put  into  effect  to  investigate 
frauds,  consiuaer  frauds,  unfair  prac- 
tices, problems  within  the  advertising 
area,  problems  where  the  consumer 
could  not  represent  themselves  and 
where  they  had  no  agency  to  be  their 
advocate,  if  indeed  there  was  a  prob- 
lem with  that  particular  part  of  com- 
merce. 

That  is  not  the  case  here. 

First  of  all,  agricultural  marketing 
orders  are  granted  an  exemption  by 
the  UJS.  Congress  from  antitrust  so 
that  they  can  pool  their  efforts.  Just 
as  cooperatives  axe  granted  an  exemp- 
tion from  strict  antitrust  enforcement, 
so  that  they  can  pool  their  resources, 
they  can  advertise  jointly,  they  can 
market  their  products. 

This  amendment  could  end  up  stop- 
ping that.  It  could  end  up  harming  ag- 
riciiltural  interests,  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  Over  two-thirds  of  farmers 
are  now  affiliated  on  one  way  or  an- 
other with  cooperatives,  and  market- 
ing orders  are  part  of  that  process. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  Senator's 
hope  that  we  would  not  take  a  giant 
step  backward  prior  to  1980  and.  in  es- 
sence, tell  the  Federal  Commission  to 
go  after  marketing  orders  and  coop- 
eratives. It  would  be  a  mistake,  par- 
ticularly in  the  climate  we  are  in 
today.  It  would  be  a  mistake  under 
any  circmnstances,  in  my  Judgment, 
but  in  the  climate  we  are  in  today, 
when  the  American  farmer  is  up 
against  it,  with  low  market  prices  for 
their  products.  A  cnmch  has  occurred. 
They  cannot  make  the  payments  on 
their  equipment,  they  cannot  make 
the  payments  on  their  land  mortgages, 
and  the  profits  they  are  making  in 
many  cases  are  not  enough  to  cover 
the  cost  of  producing  that  agricultural 
product. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  horren- 
dous mistake  to  reverse  the  present 
law.  We  are  not  asking  for  aziything 
new  here.  We  are  permitting  market- 
ing cooperatives  to  work  and  to  func- 
tion so  that  our  goods— and  here  we 
are  talking  about  agricultural  market- 
ing orders— can  be  made  available  do- 
mestically, so  that  the  process  of  a 
imified  effort  of  advertising,  a  unified 
effort  of  packing,  a  unified  effort  of 
transportation,  a  unified  effort  of  mar- 
keting can  be  put  together  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer. 

Tes.  the  farmer  can  benefit  and  does 
because  each  farmer  does  not  have  to 
go  out  and  sell  his  10  acres  of  oranges. 
10  acres  of  vegetables,  or  10  acres  of 


some  other  product.  They  can  pool 
them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  Soiator's 
earnest  belief  that  we  would  set  agri- 
culture back  significantly  if  this  par- 
ticular amendment  were  adopted.  I 
xirge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  table  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  CaUfomia.  Senator 
Crawstom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  for  the  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  (^position  to 
this  amendment  to  strike  from  the 
committee  bill  the  prohibition  on  the 
FTC  studying  or  investigating  agricul- 
tural marketing  orders  and  agricultur- 
al co-ops.  Since  1980.  the  FTC  Act  and 
subsequent  continuing  resolutions 
have  all  prohibited  the  FTC  from 
studying  or  investigating  agricultural 
marketing  orders.  This  prohibition  is 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act. 

Under  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  mar- 
keting orders  are  already  fully  regulat- 
ed by  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Agricultiue.  The  exist- 
ing law  works  very  well.  Marketing 
orders  work  very  welL  They  are  impor- 
tant to  the  agricultural  economy  of 
California  and  other  States.  There  is 
no  reason  to  interfere  with  this  volun- 
tary effort  by  farmers  to  work  togeth- 
er. 

Given  the  Federal  budget  situation. 
FTC  resources  should  not  be  used  to 
duplicate  the  efforts  of  other  Federal 
agencies.  We  have  enough  of  a  budget 
squeeze  on  us  now  without  duplicating 
programs  already  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  do  not  need  a 
new  duplicative  program  that  would 
cost  more  money  suid  take  money 
away  from  other  Federal  programs, 
like  education. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  the 
language  in  the  committee  bill  prohib- 
iting the  FTC  fnmi  studying  or  inves- 
tigating agricultural  marketing  orders 
was  agreed  to  in  conference  on  the 
FTC  bill  Just  last  year.  So  we  have  Just 
been  through  this.  The  committee  bill 
should  be  upheld.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  the  amendment  or  to  sup- 
port a  tabling  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
from  the  time  allocated  to  opponents 
of  the  amendment  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Senator  McCaim. 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Arizona  is  yielded  5  min- 
utes. 
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Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oou] 
for  ytekUnc  me  the  time.  I  shall  try  to 
be  brief. 

Sectkm  S  of  8.  677  prohibits  the 
FTC  from  Initiating  any  study  or  In- 
vestisatlon  of  acrlcultural  marketing 
ordets.  or  any  study,  investigation,  or 
prosecution  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tives for  conduct  which  the  C^>per- 
Volstead  Act  exempts  from  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Why  would  there  be  such  a  provision 
in  the  bfll?  I  think  it  is  very  (dear  If  we 
examine  the  history  of  legislation  in 
many  Congresses.  The  purpose  of  this 
provlsioir  is  to  ratify  the  spirit  and 
Intent  of  the  Csiwer-Volstead  Act. 

In  adopting  Capper-Volstead.  Con- 
gress expressly  elected  to  assign  the 
legldative  authority  imder  the  act  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  rather 
than  the  FTC 

I  think  It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
been  supervising  maiketing  orders. 
They  have  been  heavily  Involved  in 
the  issue. 

I  might  point  out  that  as  short  a 
time  ago  as  January  25.  1982,  the  De- 
partmoit  of  Agriculture,  following  a 
study  of  the  marketing  orders  for 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  specialty  crops. 
Issued  a  set  of  guidelines  to  govern 
this  operation.  We  are  looking  now  at 
an  amendment  that  would  basically 
give  oversight  of  markethig  orders  to 
two  Oovemmoit  bureaucracies  rather 
than  one. 

I  suggest  that  Is  not  the  most  effi- 
tieok  use  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 
And  t  think  it  is  very  important,  Mr. 
President,  to  recognize  that  In  testimo- 
ny, before  the  subcommittee  chaired 
by  my  friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
QoiB],  the  FTC  expressed  concern  re- 
garding the  severe  constraints  they 
were  under  because  of  budgetary  cut- 
backs and  that  these  cutbacks  raised 
real  questloBis  regarding  their  ability 
to  carry  out  their  previously  assigned 
functions. 

Already,  we  have  seen,  in  the  process 
of  amending  this  bill,  an  additional  re- 
quirement for  the  FTC  to  study  the 
Inmranoe  Induslay.  We  have  seen  an 
additional  amendment  for  the  FTC  to 
beccnne  involved,  and  very  laudably  so, 
in  Imitation  Indian  arts  and  handi- 
crafts. Now  we  not  only  would  assign  a 
duplicative  task  to  the  FTC,  but  we 
would,  slso  apply  one  which  would,  in 
my  opinion,  strain  that  budget  consid- 
erably more. 

For  thoee  iwascms,  Induding  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  spoken  clearly  and 
frequently  on  this  issue  ss  to  who 
should  oversee  marketing  orders.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsor  of  the 

.amendmoit  asked  me  to  reserve   2 

minute  of  his  time.  We  shall  summon 

him  to  be  here  as  soon  as  possible.  In 


ke  meantime.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

le   PRE8IDINO   OFFICER.   The 

srk  will  call  the  rolL 
le  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
thendL 

McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
u^umlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
U^e  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  what- 
eter  time  he  may  consume.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
wttTc]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President.  I 
wbuld  Just  sum  up  the  case  being 
niade  on  this  side  for  the  deletion  of 
lilies  23  through  25  on  page  2  of  S.  677. 

We  are  not  giving  any  additional  reg- 
ulatory power  to  the  FTC,  not  at  &11. 
we  are  Just  giving  them  the  authority 
to  collect  some  additional  information. 
We  are  giving  them  authority  which 
would  complement  the  authority  now 
had  by  the  U£.  Department  of  Agri- 
caltrue.  Indeed,  it  will  probably  mean 
we  will  get  a  little  faster  and  more  ap- 
propriate look  at  agricultural  market- 
iqg  orders.  So,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
ef  ent  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  not 
yet  been  asked  for  on  the  amendment, 
I  $tak  for  the  yeas  and  naj^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  briefly  urge  my 
colleagues  not  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea 
for  the  reasons  I  stated  earlier. 

|I  move  to  table  the  amendment  and 
I  fask  for  the  yeas  and  nays^ 

[The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
tl^ere    a    sufficient    second    on    the 
>tlon  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
s?  There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

|The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  yield  all  remaining  time 
u^der  the  time  agreement? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  all 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
all  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
being  the  case,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  table  the 
Boschwitz  amendment.  The  derk  will 
cUl  the  rpU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

'Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
4^e  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
doMBADl  is  necessarily  absent. 

'Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
^EXHZl  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
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[BCr. 

absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wntni).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  thei  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The]  result  was  announced— yeas  71. 
nays  Tfi,  as  follows: 


XRollcaU  Vote  No.  88  Leg.] 

YEAS-71 

Adams 

Oarn 

MoConnell 

Melcber 

Baucua 

Oore 

Mlfcnl.H 

Bentaen 

Oraliam 

IfitcheU 

Blden 

Oraaaley 

Nunn 

Blngaratn            HarUn 

Peu 

Boren 

Hatrii 

Preasler 

a^aux 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bmnpeii              Haeht 

Reid 

Burdlcfc 

BetUn 

Riede 

Byid 

Helms 

RodwfeUer 

ChUea 

Honings 

Roth 

Oochrai^ 
Coben 

Inouye 
Johnston 

Sanfort 
Sartaoes 

Danfortti             KaMcbaum 

SsMer 
Shelby 

Daachle 

Kasten 

Simon 

DeCoD^nl            Kmimly 

StennlB 

Dlzon 

,  Kerry 

Dole 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Evans 

Levin 

Weteker 

Ezon 

|4||^ffl>V**|»^ 

Wllaon 

Port 

McCain 

Wlrth 

Fowler 

McClure 
NAY8-26 

Bond 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Boschwitz            Lautenbeix 

Bradley 

Specter 

Cbafee 

Metaenbaum 

Staffort 

D'Amatb              Moynlhan 

Stevens 

Dodd 

NicUea 

Trible 

Domcni^              Packwood 

Wallop 

Durenb 

Tger        Proxmlre 

Warner 

Qramin 

Quayle 

OonradI 
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So  ^he  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  aihendment  (No.  89)  was  agreed  to. 

BCr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
recongider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motiop  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIATSUNAGA.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The!  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
we  are  now  ready  for  the  third  reading 
and  f  mal  passage  of  thebilL 

Thej  PRESIDIN6  OFFICER.  Under 
a  previous  order,  the  only  amendment 
that  may  be  in  order  was  an  amend- 
ment that  could  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator f ^om  Arizona. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.  Senator  DcCoNcnn. 
has  decided  not  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment! 

Mr.]  DxCONClNl.  Mr.  President, 
that  IB  correct.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tnat  tliat  order  be  vitiated. 

Thei  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  tio  take  tbis  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  S.  677,  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  Amend- 
ment4  of  1987.  particularly  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  section  3  relating  to 
agriciiltural  cooperatives  and  market- 
ing oiders. 


As  provided  in  section  3  of  the  bill, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would 
be  prohibited  from  any  studies,  inves- 
tigations or  prosecutions  of  agricultur- 
al cooperatives  for  conduct  falling 
within  the  limited  antitrust  immunity 
established  by  the  C«4>l>er-VoIstead 
Act  of  1922.  In  addition,  it  would  also 
prohibit  studies  or  investlgattens  of 
maikethig  orders. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  cooperatives 
and  marketing  orders  are  alr«tdy  fully 
regulated  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  well  as  the  Department  of 
Justice  under  both  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead Act  of  1922  and  the  Agricultural 
Maiketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 

For  the  Fedoal  Trade  Commission 
to  be  involved  would  result  in  imneces- 
sary.  dupUcatlve  and  overlapping 
costly  regulation  of  both  farmers  and 
their  cooperatives.  Since  1980.  Con- 
gress has  held  to  this  view  and  has 
consistently  approved  legislation 
mnintAlnVng  USDA's  authority  to  ad- 
minister and  regulate  both  coopera- 
tives and  marketing  orders  with  over- 
sight by  the  vproprlate  committees 
of  Congress,  including  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

For  these  reasons.  I  strongly  support 
S.  677,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
provisions  relating  to  agricultural  co- 
operatives and  marketing  orders. 

Mr.  RCX::KEFELLER.  Mt.  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  Senator  Mctz- 
KHBAUM's  amendment  that  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of 
two  very  important  insiirance  issues. 

The  first  study  would  examine  so- 
called  MedlGap  insurance  policies.  In 
my  view,  it  is  time  to  look  at  the  adver- 
tising techniques  used  to  sell  this  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance.  Cur- 
rently, with  the  flip  of  a  television 
switch  our  Nation's  senior  citizens 
Isecome  captive  audiences  to  Michael 
Landon,  Danny  Thomas,  and  Lome 
Greene  extolling  the  virtues  of  insur- 
ance that  will  fill  in  the  gaps  left  by 
Medicare.  In  West  Virginia  alone,  el- 
derly citizens  spent  $40  to  $50  million 
on  tills  private  MedlGap  insurance- 
most  of  them  bought  new  policies  pro- 
moted on  television  or  in  the  malL 

There  are  many  questions  about  this 
Industry.  Complaints  by  the  purchas- 
ers of  MedlGap  insurance  are  mount- 
ing. Seniors  feel  misled,  confused,  or 
even  deceived  about  the  prondses 
made  by  the  coverage  offered.  While 
they  may  think  they're  paying  for  the 
hospitalization,  nursing  home  cover- 
age, or  prescription  drugs  that  Medi- 
care doesn't  cover,  many  are  sadly 
finding  out  that  their  MedlGap  poli- 
cies also  leave  these  gaping  holes. 

We  must  Imow  about  the  ways  that 
these  insurers  operate  and  what  exact- 
ly they  are  sellhig.  What  we  do  know 
is  that  these  medical  insurance  poli- 
cies are  dlfficvdt  to  understand. 
There's  a  lot  of  fine  print  and  it's 


clearly  not  in  plain  English.  We  also 
know  that  insurance  companies  are 
evading  the  stringent  insurance  regu- 
lations of  many  States— such  as  West 
Virginia's— by  basing  their  operations 
in  other  States  that  do  not  have  strict 
insurance  regulations.  It's  time  for  the 
FTC,  an  agency  with  a  cadre  of  ex- 
perts on  commerce  issues,  to  take  a  se- 
rious and  Indepth  look  at  MedlGM>  in- 
surance and  the  practices  used  to  sell 
it. 

The  second  study  will  address  an 
issue  that  I  have  repeatedly  raised 
over  the  last  2  years.  It  will  require 
the  FTC  to  analyze  the  causes  of  the 
recent  skjrrocketing  insurance  rates 
for  small  budnesses,  day  care  centers, 
mimicipalitles.  doctors,  and  dentists. 
While  much  of  last  year's  insurance 
availability  crisis  has  eased,  constitu- 
ents continue  to  report  astronomical 
insurance  rates  in  the  property  and 
casualty  lines  of  Insurance.  For  exam- 
ple, the  cost  of  liability  for  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  conu>anies,  contractors, 
property  owners,  and  government 
agencies  rose  260  percent  in  the  last  10 
years. 

At  times  these  increases  do  not  seem 
justified  by  the  particular  insurer's 
claims  experience  in  my  State.  For  in- 
stance, in  January  a  New  York  insur- 
ance company  asked  to  hike  West  Vir- 
ginia's nurse's  rates  by  204  percent. 
When  my  State's  insurance  commis- 
sioner scrutinized  this  company's 
claims  record,  he  discovered  that  it 
paid  out  only  23.6  percent  of  all  premi- 
ums collected  from  West  Virginia 
nurses  between  1980  and  1985.  The  in- 
siuunce  commissioner  also  foimd  that 
this  company  planned  to  use  the  204- 
percent  rate  hike  to  buy  more  sophis- 
ticated computer  equipmoit. 

The  truth  is  that  we  don't  really 
know  why  insurance  rates  have  spi- 
raled  like  this.  Is  it  because  of  the 
cash-flow  underwriting  practices  fol- 
lowed by  the  insurance  companies?  Is 
it  due  to  an  increase  in  the  use  of  our 
civil  Justice  system?  Or  is  It  both? 
Since  1985,  I  have  attempted  to  find 
out  more  about  why  Insurance  rates 
have  multiplied,  but  my  efforts  have 
been  impeded  by  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion and  expertise  available  to  analyze 
Industry  practices.  The  efforts  of  the 
FTC's  lawyers,  accountants,  and 
economists  will  help  policymakers  at 
the  State  and  Federal  level  decipher 
the  causes  of  instuance  problems. 

Yesterday  Senator  METznrBAnit  in- 
troduced an  amendment  authorizing 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
study  insiirance  issues.  Frankly.  I  do 
not  understand  why  there  was  so 
much  opposition  to  this  amendment 
which  I  cosponsored.  It  seemed  very 
clearcut  and  fair.  It  simply  said  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  could 
undertake  a  study  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry if  they  so  chose.  It  didn't 
compel  Congress  to  do  anything  with 
the  results  of  the  study.  It  did  not 


remove  States  from  the  business  of 
regulating  insurance.  While  it's  dear 
that  the  time  is  not  ripe  now  for  the 
adoption  of  the  original  Metzenbaum 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  see  it 
adopted  in  the  future. 

For  now,  I  welcome  this  amendment 
that  would  require  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  study  MedlGap  adver- 
tising practices  and  the  causes  of  the 
Increased  property/casualty  insurance 
rates.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  Ise  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Presidait,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hklms]  I  request  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  "Shall  the  bill  pass?" 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDENl.  and  the  Senator  from  Missls- 
siK>i  [Mr.  Stknhis]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
HxiHz]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  HxiHz].  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88. 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  6»  Lee.) 
YEAS-88 


Adams 

Powler 

Murkowskl 

Baucus 

Olenn 

Hunn 

Bentaen 

Oope 

Packwood 

Blngaman 

Oraham 

Pen 

Bond 

Oraasley 

Preaaler 

Boren 

Harkln 

Proxmlre 

Boarhwltc 

Hatch 

Pryor 

BrwUey 

HatOeld 

Qusiyle 

Breauz 

BeOin 

Held 

Bumpen 

HoUinss 

Rlede 

Burtirk 

Inouye 

Roeketelter 

Byrt 

Johnston 

Roth 

Chafee 

Karnes 

Rudman 

ChUes 

Kasaehaum 

Saaford 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Sarbaoes 

Cohen 

Kennady 

Sasaer 

Oonrad 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Cranatoa 

lAutenbert 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Leahy 

Danforth 

Levin 

Specter 

Daachle 

StaMort 

DeConcinl 

liatswnan 

Stevena 

Dixon 

McCain 

Thumuind 

Dodd 

MeCluie 

Trible 

Dole 

MoOODaell 

Wamer 

Domenld 

Mdeher 

Welt^er 

Durenberger 

Metaenbaum 

WUaon 

Evana 

MlkuWd 

Wlrth 

Eson 

Mitchell 

WntA 

Moynitaaa 
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Haeht 
Hdmi 
Hunphrey 


Mlekles 
Synuni 
WaUop 
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So  the  bai  (8.  677)  was  paased.  as  fol- 
lows: 

a«77 

Be  it  enacted  6v  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Refrewentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  o—enMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  u  the  "Pederal  Trade 
CoBamlaBlon  Act  Amendments  of  1987". 

VrnWAOi  MXTHODS  OT  OOMRTinOIl 

8aa  X  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Oommlarion  Act  (IS  VJ8.C.  45)  is  amended 
by  addbit  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(n)  The  ConmlHion  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  find  a  method  of  competition 
to  be  an  unfair  method  of  competition 
under  subaeeUon  (aXl)  If.  In  any  action 
under  the  Sherman  Act,  such  method  of 
eoupetttlon  would  be  held  to  constitute 
State  actkm.". 

MUCOLTUKAL  COOPXRATIVKS 

Sac  3.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
<1S  V&C.  41  et  aeq.)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nattnc  aectfam  34  and  section  25  as  section 
26  and  27,  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  aectlon  2S  the  following  new  section: 

"Bac  24.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  not 
have  any  authority  to  conduct  any  study,  in- 
vestlgation,  or  prosecution  of  any  agricul- 
tural cooperattfe  for  any  conduct  which,  be- 
cause of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  autboriae  aaaociation  of  produc- 
ers of  agricultural  products',  approved  Feb- 
ruary 18. 1922  (7  VS.C.  291  et  seq.,  common- 
ly known  as  the  Capper- Volstead  Act),  is  not 
a  vi<flatlon  of  any  of  the  antitrust  Acts  or 
this  Act 

"(b)  Hie  (Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  conduct  any  study  or  investiga- 
tion of  any  agricultural  markettaig  orders.". 

ooMPXiisATioir  Of  FBOc^mas 

Sac.  4.  (a)  SeeUon  18(h)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.8.C.  57a(h))  is 
repealed,  and  subsections  (i),  (J),  and  (k)  of 
section  18  are  redesignated  as  subsections 
(h),  (1).  and  (J),  re^ectively. 

(b)  Section  18(aXl)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Cwnmissiwi  Act  (15  U.8.C.  57a(a)(l))  is 
amended  by  striking  "subsection  (1)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (h)". 

KKOWniG  VIOLATIOHS  OP  OROKSS 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Section  5(mXlXB)  of  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
45<mXlXB»  is  amended  by  inserting  ", 
other  than  a  consent  order."  immediately 
after  "order"  the  first  time  it  appears  there- 
in. 

(b)  Section  S(mX2)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
ConunisBion  Act  (IS  n.S.C.  45(mX2))  is 
smenrtad  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Upon  request  of  any  party  to 
such  an  action  against  such  defendant,  the 
court  shall  also  review  the  determination  of 
law  made  by  the  Commission  in  the  pro- 
ceeding under  subsection  (b)  that  the  act  or 
practice  which  was  the  subject  of  such  pro- 
ceeding constituted  an  unfair  or  deceptive 
act  or  practice  in  violation  of  subsection 
(a).". 

raavAuacB  or  uhlawful  acts  or  practicss 
Sk.  0.  Section  18(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (IS  n.S.C.  S7a(b))  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 


"(3)  The  Commission  shall  issue  a  notice 

proposed  rulemaking  pursuant  to  para- 

aph  (IXA)  only  where  it  has  reason  to  be- 

■eve  that  the  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 

practices  which  are  the  subject  of  the  pro- 

rulemaking  are  prevalent.  The  C6m- 

Hon  shall  make  a  determination  that 

or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  are 

prevalent  under  this  paragraph  only  if  it 

issued  cease  and  desist  orders  regarding 

Pacts  or  practices,  or  any  other  informa- 
available  to  the  Commission  indicates  a 
fattem  of  imfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices.". 

I  SffUHVl  DATS  OF  OSDEBS 

I  Sac.  7.  (a)  Section  5(gX2)  of  the  Federal 
trade  Commission  Act  (IS  n.S.C.  45(gX2)) 
^  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
i  "(2)  Upon  the  sixtieth  day  after  such 
(irder  is  served,  if  a  petition  for  review  has 
1  leen  duly  filed,  except  that  any  such  order 
:  oay  be  stayed.  In  whole  or  in  part  and  sub- 
,  ect  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  appropri- 
te,  by— 

"(A)  the  Commission; 

"(B)  an  appropriate  court  of  appeals  of 

he  United  States,  if  (i)  a  petition  for  review 

f  such  order  Is  pending  in  such  cotirt,  and 

'  U)  an  application  for  such  a  stay  was  previ- 

( lusly  submitted  to  the  Commission  and  the 

I  Commission,  within  the  thirty-day  period 

I  leginnlng  on  the  date  the  application  was 

I  eceived  by  the  Commission,  either  denied 

I  he  application  or  did  not  grant  or  deny  the 

I  ipplicatlon:  or 

"(C)  the  Supreme  Court,  if  an  applicable 
petition  for  certiorari  Is  pending;  or". 

(b)  Section  5(gX3)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  4S(gX3))  is 
^mended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  section  19(aX2)  and 
ion  S(mXlXB).  If  a  petition  for  review  of 
e   order   of   the   Commission    has   been 
led- 

"(A)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari.  If 
the  order  of  the  Commission  has  been  af- 
firmed or  the  petition  for  review  has  been 
(ismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals  and  no  pe- 
tition for  certiorari  has  been  duly  filed; 

"(B)  upon  the  denial  of  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari, if  the  order  of  the  Commission  has 
been  affirmed  or  the  petition  for  review  has 
been  dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals;  or 

"(C)  upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
'rom  the  date  of  issuance  of  a  mandate  of 
he  Supreme  Court  directing  that  the  order 
>f  the  Commission  be  affirmed  or  the  petl- 
lon  for  review  be  dismissed:  or". 

(c)  Section  5(gX4)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission    Act    (15    U.&C.    45(gX4)>    is 

h ended  to  read  as  follows: 
(4)  In  the  case  of  an  order  requiring  a 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  to  divest 
Itself  of  stock,  other  share  capital,  or  assets. 
If  a  petition  for  review  of  such  order  of  the' 
Commission  has  been  filed— 

"(A)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari.  If 
the  order  of  the  Commission  has  been  af- 
firmed or  the  petition  for  review  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals  and  no  pe- 
tition for  certiorari  has  been  duly  filed; 

"(B)  upon  the  denial  of  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari, if  the  order  of  the  Commission  has 
»  affirmed  or  the  petition  for  review  has 

dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals;  or 
'(C)  upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
rom  the  date  of  issuance  of  a  mandate  of 
e  Supreme  Court  directing  that  the  order 

Et  the  Commission  be  affirmed  or  the  peti- 
ion  for  review  be  dismissed.". 
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CIVIL  111  VaSTlOATIVS  OSMAIIDS 


SacJ  8.  (a)  Section  2(Ka)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  S7b-l(a)) 
isamSnded- 

(1)  m  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  or  affecting 
comnierce  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
S(aXlb)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "act 
or  pimctice  or  method  of  competition  de- 
clared unlawful  by  a  law  administerted  by 
the  Cbmmlasion"; 

paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "unfsir  or 
acts  or  practices  in  or  affecting 
(within  the  meaning  of  section 
and  litsertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "acts 
Lices  or  methods  of  competition  de- 
clared unlawful  by  a  law  administered  by 
the  Commission";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  "unfair  or 
decepbve  act  or  practice  In  or  affecting  com- 
merce (within  the  nteanlng  of  section 
5(aXl))"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "act 
or  practice  or  method  of  competition  de- 
clared unlawful  by  a  law  administered  by 
the  Cbmmission". 

(b)  ISecUon  2(Kb)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
ComifUsslon  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57b-l(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  "unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  ^r  practices  in  or  affecting  commerce 
(withm  the  meaning  of  section  5(a)(1))"  and 
Insernng  in  lieu  thereof  "any  act  or  practice 
or  msthod  of  competition  declared  unlawful 
by  a  law  administered  by  the  Commission". 

(c)  Section  3(Kc)(l)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (IS  VS.C.  S7b-l(c))  is 
ameniled  by  striking  "unfair  or  deceptive 
Acts  pr  practices  in  or  affecting  commerce 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  5(aKl))"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  act  or  practice 
or  method  of  competition  declared  unlawful 
by  a  law  administered  by  the  Commission". 

(d)j  Section  20(J)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Comitaission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57b-l(j))  is 
amenled  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  ",  any  proceed- 
ing under  section  11(b)  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
or  any  adjudicative  proceeding  under  any 
otherj  provision  of  law". 

DK^IHITIOH  OF  UHFAIB  ACTS  OR  PRACTICIS 

Sbc^  0.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45),  as  amended 
by  action  2  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(o)  The  Commission  shall  have  no  au- 
thority under  this  section  or  section  18  to 
declare  unlawful  an  act  or  practice  on  the 
grounds  that  such  act  or  practice  is  unfair 
imlesE  the  act  or  practice  causes  or  is  likely 
to  cause  substantial  injury  to  consimiers 
whicfe  is  not  reasonably  avoidable  by  con- 
sumetv  themselves  and  not  outweighed  by 
count  ervalling  benefits  to  consumers  or  to 
comii  etltion.". 

(3UEDIT  uinoiis 

Ssd  10.  (a)  Sections  5(aX2),  6(a),  and  6(b) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  45  (aX2),  46(a),  and  46(b))  are  amend- 
ed by  inserting  Immediately  after  "section 
18(fX3)."  the  foUowlng:  "Federal  credit 
unions  described  in  section  18  (f  X4).". 

(b)  The  second  proviso  in  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Ck>mmlision  Act  (15  UJ3.C. 
46)  la  amended— 

(l)py  inserting  immediately  after  "section 
18(f)^3),"  the  following:  "Federal  credit 
unions  described  in  section  18(f  X4),";  and 

(2)'  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "in 
buslrieas  as  a  savings  and  loan  institution." 
the  following:  ",  in  business  as  a  Federal 
credit  union,". 

(cXl)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
18(f)<l)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 


Act  (15  UJ8.C.  B7a(fXl))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  "paragraph  (3))" 
the  following:  "and  the  National  (Credit 
Union  Administration  Board  (with  respect 
to  Inderal  credit  unions  described  in  para- 
graph (4))". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  18(fXl)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
V&.C.  57a(fXl))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "either  such"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "any  such"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  Federal  credit  unions 
described  in  paragraph  (4)."  Immediately 
after  "paragraph  (3),"  each  place  it  appears 
ttiereln;  and 

(C)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "with 
respect  to  banks"  the  following:  ".  savings 
and  loan  institutions  or  Federal  credit 
unions".  ^ 

(3)  Section  18(f)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  UJ3.C.  57a(f))  Is  smend- 
ed  by  redesignating  paragrv>hs  (4).  (5).  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (S).  (6).  and  (7).  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
paragraph  (3)  the  following: 

"(4)  Compliance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection  shall  be  en- 
forced with  respect  to  Federal  credit  unions 
under  sections  120  and  206  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  UJ5.C.  1766  and 
1786).". 


(10)  each  disposition  by  the  Commission 
of  a  request  for  modification  of  an  outstand- 
liig  Commission  order. 
Such  report  shaU  Include  the  sum  total  of 
matters  In  each  category  specified  In  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (10)  of  this  subsection, 
and  copies  of  all  such  consent  agreements 
and  complaints  executed  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Where  a  matter  has  been  closed  or  ter- 
minated, the  report  shall  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  that  disposition. 
The  description  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  as  complete  as  possible  but 
shall  not  reveal  the  identity  of  persons  or 
companies  wit^tng  the  complaint  or  those 
complained  about  or  those  subject  to  inves- 
tigation that  have  not  otherwise  been  made 
public 

COHGRKSSIOHAI,  RKVIKW  OF  RULES 


OOimXRCIAL  ADVaRTISIHG 

Sec.  11.  Section  18(h)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(h)),  as 
so  redesignated  In  section  4(a)  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Commission  shall  have  no 
authority  under  this  section  to  initiate  any 
new  rulemaking  proceeding  which  is  intend- 
ed to  or  may  result  in  the  promulgation  of 
any  rule  by  the  Commission  which  prohibits 
or  otherwise  regulates  any  conunerdal  ad- 
vertising on  the  basis  of  a  determination  by 
the  Commission  that  such  commercial  ad- 
vertising constitutes  an  unfair  act  or  prac- 
tice in  or  affecting  commerce.". 

REPORT 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  information  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  every  six  months  during 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  and  1990. 
Each  such  report  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation for  the  period  since  the  last  submis- 
sion under  this  section. 

(b)  Each  such  report  shall  list  and  de- 
scribe, with  respect  to  instances  In  which 
resale  price  maintenance  has  been  suspected 
or  alleged— 

(1)  each  complaint  made,  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  offices  of  the  Commission; 

(2)  each  preliminary  investigation  opened 
or  closed  at  the  Commission; 

(3)  each  formal  investigation  opened  or 
closed  at  the  Commission; 

(4)  each  recommendation  for  the  issuance 
of  a  complaint  forwarded  by  the  staff  to  the 
Commission; 

(5)  each  complaint  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  45); 

(6)  each  opinion  and  order  entered  by  the 
Commission; 

(7)  each  consent  agreement  accepted  pro- 
visionally or  finally  by  the  Commission; 

(8)  each  request  for  modification  of  an 
outstanding  Commission  order  filed  with 
the  Commission; 

(9)  each  recommendation  by  staff  pertain- 
ing to  a  request  for  modification  of  an  out- 
standing Commission  order,  and 


Sac.  13.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  24,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  25.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term— 

"(1)  'appropriate  committee'  means  either 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be; 

"(2)  'Joint  resolution'  means  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion which  does  not  contain  a  preamble  and 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  disapprove 
the  rule  entitled  ,  transmitted  to  the 

Congress  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  .  19  .'.  the  blank  spaces  being  filled 
with  the  appropriate  Utle  of  the  rule  and 
the  date  of  transmittal  of  the  rule  to  the 
Congress,  respectively;  and 

"(3)  'rule'  means  any  rule  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  Act,  other 
than  any  rule  promulgated  under  section 
19(aXlXA)  and  any  interpretive  or  proce- 
dural rule. 

"(bXl)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(gXl),  on  the  day  the  Commission  forwards 
to  the  Federal  Register  for  publication  a 
recommended  rule,  the  Commission  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  rule  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  authorized  to  receive  a 
recommended  rule  under  this  subsection 
whether  the  appropriate  House  is  in  session, 
stands  in  adjournment,  or  is  In  recess. 

"(2)  On  the  day  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  CHerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  receive  a  recommended 
rule,  the  Secretary  and  the  Clerk  shaU 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  rule  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

"(cXl)  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  recommended  rule  may 
become  effective  until  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  ninety  days  after  the  date  on 
which  such  rule  Is  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  (Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  except  that  such  rule  may 
not  become  effective  under  this  paragrv>h 
if  within  such  ninety-day  period  a  Joint  res- 
olution with  respect  to  such  rule  has 
become  law. 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(A)  the  term  'days'  means  cmly  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress: 

"(B)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die  at  the  end  of  a 
Congress;  and 

"(C)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  or 


recess  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  the  ninety-day  period 
referred  to  in  thU  subsection  if  the  adjourn- 
ment is  for  more  than  five  days. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  rule  subject  to  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  recommendation  of  the 
(Commission  to  the  Congress  and  shall  have 
no  force  and  effect  as  a  rule  unless  such 
rule  has  become  effective  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

"(e)  Whenever  an  appropriate  committee 
reports  a  Joint  resolution  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  resolution  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  committee  report  specifying  the  rea- 
sons for  the  committee's  action. 

"(f)  Congn»sional  Inaction  on.  or  rejec- 
tion of.  any  Joint  resolution  shall  not  be 
deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  the 
rule  involved.  The  compliance  of  the  Com- 
mission with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, including  any  determination  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  of  any  kin(L 

"(gXl)  If  a  recommended  rule  of  the  Com- 
mission does  not  become  effective  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  specified 
in  subsection  (cXl).  the  (Commission  may  re- 
submit the  recommended  rule  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  regular  session  of  (Congress. 
The  ninety-day  period  specified  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (cXl)  shall  begin  on 
the  date  of  such  resubmission,  and  such  rule 
may  only  become  effe<Alve  in  accordance 
with  this  section.  The  Commission  shall  not 
be  required  to  f  CHward  such  rule  to  the  Fed- 
eral Register  for  publication  if  such  rule  is 
identical  to  the  rule  transmitted  during  the 
previous  session  of  Congress. 

"(2)  If  a  recommended  rule  of  the  Com- 
mission Is  disapproved  under  this  section, 
the  Commission  may  issue  a  recommended 
rule  which  relates  to  the  same  acts  or  prac- 
tices as  the  disapproved  rule.  Such  recom- 
mended rule— 
"(A)  shall  be  based  upon— 
"(i)  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  recom- 
mended rule  disapproved  by  the  Congress; 
or 

"(11)  such  nilemaking  record  and  the 
record  established  in  supplemental  nilemak- 
ing proceedings  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, In  accordance  with  section  553  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code,  in  any  case  in  which 
the  Commission  determines  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  existing  rulemaking 
record;  and 

"(B)  may  reflect  such  changes  as  the 
Commission  considers  necessary  or  appro- 
priate, including  such  changes  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate in  light  of  ccMigressional  debate 
and  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  rule. 

"(3)  After  issuing  a  recommended  rule 
under  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shaU 
transmit  such  rule  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rn>- 
resenUtives.  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(bXl).  and  such  rule  shall  only  become  ef- 
fective in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
paragraphs  (1)  snd  (2)  of  subeecUon  (a), 
subsection  (e).  and  subsections  (i)  through 
(1)  are  enacted  by  Congress— 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives. respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  that  House  in  the  case  of  Joint  resolu- 
tions, and  they  supersede  other  rules  only 
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to  Um  extent  that  they  are  tnconrirtent 
tbenrvtth;  and 

"(3)  with  fun  raoofnltkm  of  the  conUtu- 
tlonal  ilcfat  of  eltber  House  to  cbange  the 
rata  (M  far  aa  relattDf  to  Um  procedure  of 
that  Bouae)  at  any  ttane.  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  aone  tacUat  aa  In  the 
cue  of  any  other  rale  of  that  Hook. 

"(I)  BzeepC  aa  provided  tn  aubaectton  (1). 
Jotnt  raaiduttaiia  ahaU.  upon  Introduction  or 
receipt  from  the  other  Houae  of  CcngresB. 
be  tanmediatdy  referred  by  the  preaidlnc  of - 
fleer  of  the  Senate  or  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
aentatlvea  to  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Houae  of  RepreaentatlTea. 
aa  the  caae  may  be. 

"(JXIXA)  Kaeept  aa  provided  In  aubpara- 
craph  (B),  If  the  committee  to  which  a  Joint 
rwohitlan  haa  been  referred  doee  not  report 
audi  reaotution  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  tranamlttal  to  the  CaogreaB  of  the 
reeaaamended  rule  to  vrtilch  such  Joint  reeo- 
lutloB  rclatea.  It  shaO  l>e  In  order  to  move  to 
diaeharse  the  oonunlttee  from  further  con- 
aideratkm  of  such  reaolutlon. 

"(B)  If  the  eommittee  to  which  a  Joint  res- 
olutioD  traarinitted  from  the  other  Houae 
haa  been  referred  doea  not  report  such  reso- 
hrtian  within  SO  days  after  the  date  of 
tranamlttal  of  such  reaolutlon  from  the 
other  Houae.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  to 
dlaehane  audi  committee  from  further  con- 
sideimtlan  (rf  such  reaolutlon. 

"(2)  Any  motion  to  discharge  under  para- 
graph (1)  muat  lie  supported  in  the  Hbuae  in 
writing  by  ooe-flfth  of  the  Members,  duly 
choaen  and  sworn,  and  In  the  Senate  by 
motion  of  the  majority  leader  supported  by 
the  minority  leader,  and  Is  highly  privileged 
In  the  House  and  privileged  In  the  Senate 
(except  that  It  may  not  be  made  after  a 
ioint  reaolutlon  has  been  reported  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  rule),  and  debate  thereon 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour, 
the  time  to  be  divided  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlveh  equally  between  thoae  favoring 
and  thoae  opposing  the  motion  to  discharge 
an^  to  be  divided  In  the  Soiate  equally  be- 
tween, and  controlled  by,  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  w  their  des- 
ignees. 

"(kXl)  Except  aa  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  oonsidaratkm  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion Shan  be  In  accord  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Ehnise  of  RepresenUtives, 
reqwctively. 

"(2)  When  a  committee  has  reported  or 
has  been  dladiarged  from  further  conaider- 
atkm  of  a  J<rint  resolution,  or  when  the  com- 
panion Joint  reaolutlon  from  the  other 
House  haa  been  placed  on  the  calendar  of 
the  fliat  House.  It  ahan  be  In  order,  notwith- 
standing any  rule  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (except  rule  XXn)  or  any  rule 
of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  at  any  time 
thereafter  (even  t>"M»g*t  a  previous  motion 
to  the  same  effect  haa  been  diaagreed  to)  to 
move  to  peooeed  to  the  Immediate  consider- 
ation of  either  aoch  Joint  resolution.  The 
motiim  la  highly  privileged  in  the  House  and 
privfleged  tn  the  Senate  and  la  not  debata- 
ble. 

"(3)  Ddiate  on  a  Joint  resolution  shaU  be 
limited  to  not  mote  than  ten  hours  (except 
that  when  one  Houae  has  debated  the  Joint 
reaohition  of  that  House,  the  companion 
Joint  resohitkm  of  the  other  House  shaD  not 
be  debatable),  which  ahaU  be  divided  in  the 
House  of  Repnaentattvea  equally  between 
thoae  favoring  and  thoae  oppoaing  the  reso- 
lution and  whkdi  ahall  be  divided  in  the 
Senate  equally  between,  and  controUed  by, 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
or  their  designees.  An  amendment  to,  or 
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motion  to  recommit,  the  Joint  resolution  Is 
not  in  order.  Any  other  motions  shaU  be  de- 
cided without  debate,  exc^jt  that  no  motion 
to  proceed  to  tiie  constderaUon  of  any  other 
matter  shan  be  In  order. 

"^D  If  a  Joint  resolution  has  been  reported 
or  .discharged  from  the  committee  of  the 
Hsise  to  which  it  was  referred,  and  that 
House  receives  a  Joint  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  rule  from  the  other 
House,  the  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
other  House  shall  be  placed  on  the  appro- 
prfeite  calendar  of  the  first  House.  If,  prior 
to  the  disposition  of  a  Joint  resolution  of 
one  House,  that  House  receives  a  Joint  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  the  same  rule  from 
the  other  Houae,  the  vote  in  the  first  House 
shall  occur  on  the  Joint  resolution  of  the 
other  House.". 

(bKl)  This  subsection  is  adopted  as  an  ex- 
erctse  of  the  power  of  each  Houae  of  Con- 
gr^  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ing^ The  Congress  spedficaUy  finds  that 
thd  provisions  of  this  subsection  are  essen- 
tial to  the  Congress  in  exercising  its  consti- 
tutional responsibility  to  monitor  and  to 
review  exercises  by  the  executive  of  delegat- 
ed powers  of  a  legislative  character. 

(tXA)  After  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  adopt  a  Joint  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  rule  pursuant  to  section  25 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  it 
shaU  be  in  order  In  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives,  notwithstanding  any 
proton  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Seiiate  (except  rule  XZU)  or  the  Rules  of 
th^  House  of  Representatives,  to  consider 
an  ;  amendment  described  In  subparagraph 
(B)<to  a  bill  or  resolution  mairingr  appropria- 
Uo«s  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(B)  An  amendment  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  an  amendment  which  only  con- 
tains provisions  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
apyopriated  In  the  bill  or  resolution  de- 
scrj|>ed  in  such  subparagraph  for  the  issu- 
ing, promulgating,  enforcing,  or  otherwise 
carrying  out  a  rule  with  respect  to  which  a 
joint  resolution  has  been  adopted  pursuant 
to  section  26  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sioQ  Act. 

(3)  Debate  on  an  amendment  described  in 
paragraph  (2XB)  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  four  hours,  which  shall  be  divid- 
ed in  the  House  of  Representatives  equally 
between  those  favoring  and  t^ose  opposing 
the  amendment  and  which  shall  be  divided 
in  the  Senate  equally  between,  and  con- 
troled,  by  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  their  designees.  An  amend- 
ment to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  amend- 
ment is  not  tn  order.  Any  other  motions 
shall  be  decided  without  debate,  except  that 
no  iiotion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
any!  other  matter  shall  be  in  order. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  cease,  to  have  any  force  and  effect  on 
or  after  the  date  which  is  five  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(<D  Section  21  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
misaion  Improvements  Act  of  1980  (15 
n.s;c.  57a-l )  is  repealed. 

HKPOBT  ON  PaXIMTOKT  PXICIHG  PBACTICaS 

Sac.  14.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uveg  the  information  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  every  six  months  during 
eact  of  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989  and  1990. 
Eac|i  such  report  shaU  contain  such  infor- 
mation for  the  period  since  the  last  isubmis- 
slon  under  this  section. 
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(b)  dieh  such  report  shaU  list  and  de- 
scribe, with  respect  to  instances  in  which 
pridng  practices  have  been  sus- 
■aUeged— 

1  complaint  made,  orally  or  in  wrlt- 
!  offioea  of  the  Commission; 

^__  preliminary  investigation  opened 

or  dosed  at  the  CUxnmission: 
(3)  e«ch  formal  investigation  opened  or 
'  the  CTommlasion; 

recommendation  for  the  issuance 
tlalnt  forwarded  by  the  staff  to  the 
ton; 
:h  complaint  issued  by  the  Commis- 


!h  opinion  and  order  entered  by  the 
Ion: 
consent  agreement  accepted  pro- 
or  finally  by  the  Commlaalon: 

(8)  eaich  request  for  modification  of  an 
outstanding  Commission  order  filed  with 
the  Commission: 

(9)  each  recommendation  by  staff  pertain- 
ing to  aj  request  for  modification  of  an  out- 
standing Commission  order;  and 

(10)  ^h  disposition  by  the  Ck>mmis8ion 
of  request  for  modification  of  an  outstand- 
ing Con«nission  order. 

Such  re^rt  shall  include  copies  of  all  such 
consent  agreements  and  complaints  execut- 
ed by  the  Commission  referred  to  in  such 
report.  Where  a  matter  has  been  closed  or 
terminated,  the  report  shall  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  that  disposition. 
The  des^ptions  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion sb^  be  as  complete  as  possible  but 
ShaU  nqt  reveal  the  identity  of  persons  or 
companies  making  the  complaint  or  those 
complalited  about  or  those  subject  to  inves- 
tigation rthat  have  not  otherwise  been  made 
public.  The  report  shall  include  any  evalua- 
tion by  the  Commission  of  the  potential  Im- 
pacts of  predatory  pricing  upon  businesses 
(including  small  businesses). 
in'raataRTioH  bt  coiaasaiOR  ni  ckktair 

I  FaOCXKDUfGS 

Sxc.  15.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  not  have  any  authority  to  use  any 
funds  which  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  1989.  or  1990,  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  statements  to,  appearing  before, 
or  interrening  in  the  proceedings  of,  any 
Federal  pr  State  agency  imless  the  Commis- 
sion advises  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
least  sixty  days  before  any  such  proposed 
action,  or.  If  such  advance  notice  is  not  prac- 
ticable, as  far  in  advance  of  such  proposed 
action  aa  is  practicable. 

(b)  The  notice  required  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  saction  shall  Include  the  name  of  the 
agency  mvolved,  the  date  upon  which  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  will  first  appear, 
intwenc,  or  submit  comments,  a  concise 
statement  regarding  the  nature  and  piupose 
of  the  proposed  action  of  the  Commisaion. 
and,  in  any  caae  in  which  advance  notice  of 
sixty  days  Is  not  practicable,  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  such  notice  is  not  prac- 
ticable.  I 

HA^IVK  AMXBICAR  ASTS  AMD  CKARS 

Sxc.  16^  Section  Ma)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commls^on  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  tpereof  the  following: 

"(4)  It  {Shall  be  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition Jin  or  affecting  commerce,  or  an 
imfair  at  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  or  af- 
fecting oommerce,  within  the  meaning  of 
this   section,    to   sell   imitation   American 


Indian  art.  cratta.  or  Jewelry  if  the  English 
nam*  of  the  oountry  of  origin  of  such  imita- 
tion art.  crafta,  or  Jewelry  Is  not  marked  on 
such  Imitation  art.  crafta.  or  Jewelry  by 
meana  of  etching,  engraving,  die  stamping, 
raised  lettering,  or  other  equally  permanent 
method  of  marlilng.". 

aaoiORAi.  omcas 
Sbc.  17.  The  Federal  Trade  Commiasicm 
■hall,  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  contained  In  section  13  of 
this  Act.  redirect  not  leas  than  $858,000  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989  and  1900 
to  support  of  activities  undertaken  by  the 
regional  offices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Not  less  than  $500,000  of  such 
amount  shall  be  redirected  from  amoimts 
made  available  for  activities  imdertaken 
within  the  Economic  Activities  Mission  and 
the  Office  of  Policy  Development,  and  the 
remainder  of  such  amount  shall  not  be  redi- 
rected from  amounta  made  available  for  law 
oiforcement  activities.  In  addlticm  to  the 
fimds  specified  in  this  section,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  in  fiscal  years  1988, 
1989  and  1990  iw*intA<n  such  regional  of- 
fices at  the  locations,  and  at  not  less  than 
the  funding  level,  which  existed  lor  such  of- 
fices on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AUTHOBIZaTIOM  OF  APrROPRIATIOIlS 

Sbc.  18.  Section  26  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  as  so  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1981,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowinr  "; 
not  to  exceed  $69,850,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1988;  not  to  exceed 
$70,850,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989;  and  not  to  exceed 
$71,850,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990,  and  such  additional  sums 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1989  and  September  30, 1990,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  increases  in  salary,  pay.  and  other 
employee  benefits  as  authorized  by  law". 

STUDY  or  HXALTH  IKSUHAIf  CE  POH  THE  BLDKBLT 

Sk.  19.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  of — 

(1)  The  use.  of  potentially  unfair,  decep- 
tive or  misleading  practices  in  the  sale  of 
health  insurance  to  the  elderly,  including 
the  Mle  of  policies  marketed  as  supplements 
to  Medicare  coverage,  the  relationship  of 
the  premiums  for  such  policies  to  claims 
paid,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  States  in 
preventing  unfair,  deceptive,  or  misleading 
practices  in  the  marketing  and  sale  of  such 
policies;  and 

(2)  The  increase  in  property  and  casualty 
insurance  rates  to  small  business  owners, 
local  governments,  physicians,  dentists  and 
child  care  centers  over  the  last  seven  years, 
ln<'lu<<1"g  the  extent  of  such  increases,  the 
relationship  of  iitcreases  to  actual  costs,  the 
reasons  for  such  increases,  and  the  degree 
of  competition  in  the  market  for  such  cover- 
age. The  study  may  include  rate  increases 
for  self-insurers  If  the  Commission  deems  it 
necessary. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority under  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Coounisslon  Act,  15  n.S.C.  section  46,  to 
conduct  such  studies  and  shall  report  to 
Ccmgress  within  one  year  the  results  of  such 
studies.  In  the  event  additional  time  is  re- 
quired to  ocnnplete  such  studies,  the  Com- 
misaion shan  make  an  interim  report  within 
one  year.  The  Commisaion  shall  make  such 
report  generally  available  to  the  public  and 
other  appropriate  State  officials. 


xrracnvKDAn 
Sbc.  20.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b),  (e),  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  aeetlon  2  of 
thla  Act  shall  a4>ply  only  with  respect  to 
proceedings  under  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  This  amendment  shall 
not  be  construed  to  affect  In  any  manner  a 
cease  and  desist  order  which  was  tamed,  or  a 
rule  which  was  promulgated,  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  This  amend- 
ment shall  iK>t  be  ocmatrued  to  affect  in  any 
manner  a  ceaae  and  desist  order  Issued  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  If  such 
order  was  Issued  pursuant  to  remand  from  a 
court  of  appeala  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  an 
order  issued  by  the  Pednal  Trade  Commis- 
sion before  the  date  of  eiukctmait  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  aections  7 
and  9  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  cease  and  deaist  orders  issued  under 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  45).  or  to  ndcs  promulgated 
under  section  18  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  ('  1  TT  s  «^.  57a),  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  These  amendments 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  any  manner 
a  cease  and  desist  order  which  was  Issued,  or 
a  rule  which  was  promulgated,  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  These  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  in 
any  maimer  a  cease  and  desist  order  Issued 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  if 
such  order  was  Issued  pursuant  to  remand 
from  a  court  of  appeals  or  the  Supreme 
Court  of  an  order  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  6 
and  11  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  nile- 
making  proceedlnga  initiated  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  These  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  in 
any  manner  a  rulemaking  proceeding  which 
was  initiated  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  section  8  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
compulsory  process  issued  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 

WAS  DftSSCd- 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  ranking  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCauil.  I  also  express  my  thanks  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Daxfokth. 

I  thank  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  FobdI  and  also 
the  Senator  from  ^naconsin  [Mr. 
Kastdi]  for  their  assistance  to  me  and 
to  Senator  McCaih  in  putting  this  leg- 
islation together. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  following 
monbers  of  the  staff,  both  on  the  sub- 
committee and  the  personal  staff  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  have 
worked  very  hard  on  the  measure: 
Amy  Bondurant.  Thurgood  Marshall, 


Jr..  Larry  Harringtcm.  Chudi  Har- 
wood.  RaU>h  Everett.  Kevin  Curtln. 
John  Timmons,  Martha  Moloney. 
Linda  Morgan.  Mary  Pat  Bierle.  Allen 
Moore,  and  Patti  Smith. 

I  also  thank  all  Senators  who  have 
assisted  in  getting  this  bill  finalized 
and  passed.  I  appreciate  the  help  that 
I  have  received  from  each  and  every 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
wish  to  express  my  i^jpredation.  first, 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  patience  during  a  couide  of  pe- 
riods during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  when  it  appeared  that  we  were 
having  some  difficulty  arriving  at 
agreements,  so  that  we  could  move 
forward.  I  am  very  wpredative  of  his 
patience  and  tolerance  at  various 
times. 

I  also  express  my  i^predation  for 
the  masterful  Job  performed  by  our 
subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Oobk, 
who  was  able  to  craft  several  impor- 
tant compromises  in  order  that  this 
bill  might  move  forward. 

I  share  his  plaudits  for  the  members 
of  the  staff  who  were  instrumental  In 
maUng  this  legislation  come  to  pass. 

I  also  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  it 
is  long  overdue  that  this  bill  became 
reality.  It  has  been  since  1980  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
reauthorized.  I  believe  the  overwhelm- 
ing support,  88  to  9,  is  indicative  of  the 
wiU  of  the  Senate  that  this  bill  t>ecome 
reality  and  we  complete  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  bacA  my  time. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
ager and  ranking  member  are  entitled 
to  the  kudos  of  all  of  us.  I  add  my 
compliments  to  those  that  have  been 
expressed.  My  compliments  and 
thanks  to  both  the  dlstingiiished  man- 
agers, yLt.  GoRX  and  Mr.  McCant. 
They  were  skillful,  masterful,  patient, 
knowledgeable,  and  did.  I  think,  a  very 
fine  piece  of  work.  The  Senate  is  in 
their  debt.  I  hope  that  the  rest  of  us 
will  try  to  emulate  the  leadership  that 
these  two  fine  Senators  have  exempli- 
fied in  the  handling  of  this  bllL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  Just  a  moment  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Arizona,  Johh  McCaih.  on  the 
outstanding  Job  he  did  as  the  Republi- 
can floor  manager  of  the  FTC  authori- 
zation bill. 

Senate  freshmen  do  not  often  find 
themselves  responsible  for  shepherd- 
ing a  major  piece  of  legislation 
through  floor  action.  This  was  not 
only  a  complicated  bill,  but,  as  the 
record  will  show,  It  required  a  great 
deal  of  careful  negotiation— on  and  off 
the  floor— to  reach  the  point  of  final 
passage.  Through  it  all.  Senator 
McCaim  showed  his  considerable 
knowledge  about  the  legislation,  aa 
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vdl  •■  patience  and  understanding 
with  his  coUeacueB.  fl^r 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  Just  want  to    a1 
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in  bringing  this  matter  to  the    tlon? 
and  having  it  ready  for  passage    tlon  is 
this  time.  I  urge  its  speedy  adop-       The 


April  8,  1987 


"fhe  Chair  hears  none.  The  ques- 
on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
resolution   (S.   Res.    185)   was 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  ojection.  the 
clerk  will  state  the  biU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  plaintiff 
in  an  action  in  the  U.S.  Dictrict  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Indiana 
has  named  two  Senate  committees  as 


consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
73. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


nlA>.W    n.411 


<^w^^m*    »«...    kill    kn    Mi-I^ 
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weU  M  pftUenoe  and  understanding 
with  hi*  eolleacues- 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  Just  want  to 
ttiank  Senator  McCaim  for  his  dill-  ti^n. 
gmoe,  hit  hard  work,  and  teD  him  I 
hope  this  is  only  the  first  of  numy  bills 
he  wOl  have  the  oiwortunlty  to 
manage  here  in  the  Senate. 


81  onsors  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
fli  K>r  and  having  it  ready  for  passage 
ali  this  time.  I  urge  its  speedy  adop- 
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PROTKCriNO  FARM  CREDIT 
SYSTEM  BORROWERS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand this  mattN^  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  refer  to 
Calendar  83.  Senate  Resolution  185,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  the  Importance  of 
protecting  the  Farm  Credit  Sjrstem 
borrowers'  stock  and  allocated  eQul- 
ties. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  caU  that  resolution  up  at 
this  time  if  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURK  I  would  be  pleased 
to  have  the  distinguished  Democratic 
leader  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  is  the 
authm.  with  others.  I  take  great  pride 
in  asking  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  83. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  185)  expressing  the 
aense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  protectins  Vtrm  Credit  System  bor- 
rower stock  and  allocated  equities  and  pro- 
Tidiiic  tbe  opportunity  for  reasonable  inter- 
est rates. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolutioiL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Soiator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
made  our  speeches  on  this  matter  yes- 
terday and  I  do  not  mean  to  belabor 
the  subject  today.  The  very  fact  that 
it  has  the  unanimous  support  It  has— 
it  has  been  cleared  very  speedily  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle;  It  has  cospon- 
sorshlp  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle— in- 
dicates both  the  sense  of  urgency  and 
the  lightness  that  we  do  something 
about  it. 

I  underscore  the  fact  that  if  we  do 
nothing  to  protect  the  borrowers' 
equity  in  the  Farm  Credit  System,  we 
will  simply  drive  more  away.  When  we 
do  that,  we  will  make  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
even  more  precarious. 

Also,  if  we  are  going  to  save  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  we  must  take 
action  now  to  get  lower,  more  reasona- 
ble interest  rates  available  for  farm 
borrowers.  High  Interest  rates  are  also 
driving  the  borrowers  away  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  action  of  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  ttie  aisle  and  my  co- 


BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 

ind  my  colleagues  for  recognlidng 

Importance  of  addressing  the  prob- 

of  the  Farm  Credit  System  and 

iving   rapidly   to   consider   Senate 

lution  185. 
t  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we 
mpve  as  soon  as  possible  in  resolving 
the  problems  confronting  the  Farm 
Credit  System.  If  we  continue  to  delay 
adtlon,  we  face  the  possible  colli^se 
ai|d  destruction  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Sfstem  as  we  know  It  now  and  as  it 
his  served  this  Nation  so  well  over 
nmny  decades. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  Is  caught 
In^;  a  vicious  cycle.  In  1986  alone,  the 
Sjlstem  lost  approximately  $1  billion 
onbusiness  each  month.  There  are  sev- 
erfil  reasons  why  the  System  Is  shrink- 
First,  Interest  rates  within  the 
System  are  very  high.  Second,  some 
wers  fear  that  their  stoc^  Is  Jeop- 
Therefore,  for  these  reasons, 
if  the  borrower  can  move  to  private  fi- 
nancing soiuxes,  they  do  so. 

When  those  who  are  most  able  to 
meet  their  payments  on  time  leave  the 
Sstetem,  the  System  is  left  in  a  weak- 
ened condition  with  borrowers  strug- 
glfig  to  make  their  payments.  The 
SstBtem  suffers  losses  and  is  forced  to 
raise  Interest  rates  in  order  to  cover 
thfeir  losses.  When  they  raise  interest 
ra  es,  they  again  drive  out  more  of  the 
borrowers  who  have  the  option  of 
ga  nlng  other  financing  and  place 
m(  ire  burden  on  the  borrowers  forced 
to  remain  in  the  System. 

'  Ills  vicious  cycle  continues  and 
ev  !ry  month  that  we  wait,  we  risk 
losing  another  1  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  business  and  increasing  the  amount 
of  money  it  will  take  to  put  the 
SsBtem  back  on  the  right  track.  The 
loM:er  we  wait,  therefore,  the  more  it 
will  cost. 

|lr.  President,  I  certainly  do  not  be- 
lielre  we  can  afford  to  give  a  blank 
clttck  to  the  Farm  Credit  System.  Re- 
forms must  be  enacted.  Mistakes  of 
the  past  must  be  remedied  so  that  we 
can  make  certain  that  the  funds  we 
invest  now  will  do  the  job  properly. 

Time  Is  of  the  essence,  Mr.  Presi- 
delit.  I  am  very  proud  to  join  the  Sen- 
ate r  from  Idaho  in  turning  the  atten- 
tio  a  of  the  Senate  to  the  solution  of 
th  s  problem.  I  have  the  responsibility 
of  chairing  the  Subcommittee  on  Agrl- 
cutural  Credit  of  the  Committee  on 
At  riculture  and  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  know  that  we  are  working  on  a  leg- 
islitive  pacltage.  The  subcommittee 
has  held  hearings  and  we  have  sched- 
uled a  subcommittee  markup  after  the 
Eapter  recess. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  to  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
th  ;re  fiu-ther  discussion  on  the  resolu- 


tion? 'The  Chair  hears  none.  The  ques- 
tion isjon  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  185)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


The 


as  f  oll(  >ws: 


resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 


s.  Ris.  185 


Whereas  Congress  created  the  farmer- 
owned  institutions  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  which  lend  only  to  agriculture  and 
are  directly  tied  to  the  success  of  that  indus- 
try; 

Whei^eas  the  cooperative  Farm  Credit 
System  Is  today  the  single  largest  agricul- 
tural lender  In  the  United  States  and  pro- 
vides essential  financial  services  to  many 
thousands  of  farmers,  ranchers  and  their 
cooperstives  through  Production  Credit  As- 
sociatiolis.  Federal  Land  Bank  associations 
and  Banks  for  Cooperatives: 

Whereas  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
enacting  the  Farm  Credit  Amendments  Act 
of  1985  and  the  Farm  Credit  Amendments 
Act  of  1986  that  the  stock  and  allocated  eq- 
uities of  borrowers  of  institutions  of  the 
Farm  (^redit  System  not  be  impaired  and 
that  borrowers  would  receive  interest  rate 
reUef:  I 

Wher^  the  possibility  of  stock  impair- 
ment a|kd  the  continued  high  Interest  rates 
encourage  farmers  and  ranchers  to  leave 
the  Faiin  Credit  System  thereby  deepening 
its  financial  problems  and  increasing  the 
burden  on  the  reamlnlng  borrowers;  and 

Whereas  the  Farm  Credit  System  has  de- 
pleted its  assets  to  the  point  of  capital  im- 
pairment in  some  districts:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Reaoltied,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  th^  Farm  Credit  System  should  make 
full  usi  of  the  authorities  in  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971,  as  amended,  to  ensure— 

(1)  ttmt  the  stock  or  allocated  equities  of 
the  borrowers  of  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  not  be  Impaired:  and 

(2)  the  availability  of  credit  on  reasonable 
rates  and  terma. 

Sk.  %.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  ^hat  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
should  certify  the  Farm  Credit  System's 
need  for  finuicial  assistance  in  accordance 
with  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  as  amend- 
ed, if  borrower  stock  or  allocated  equities 
would,  to  the  absence  of  such  assistance,  be 
impaired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  tjo  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  re^lution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bfo.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  thajt  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  jto. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  <BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho. 


TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  TO 
CERTAIN  DEFENSE-RELATED 
LA\ 

Mr.  IBYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  S^nnte 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  76. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  ejection,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  blU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1783)  to  make  technical  cor- 
rections in  certain  defense-related  laws. 

Mr.  NUNN.  BCr.  President,  pending 
at  the  desk  is  H.R.  1783,  the  Defense 
Technical  Corrections  Act,  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  last  weelt.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  correc- 
tions in  last  year's  legislation  affecting 
the  Department  of  Defense.  During 
the  closing  days  of  the  99th  Congress, 
several  provisions  of  law  were  enacted 
in  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1987  and  in  two  different 
versions  of  the  continuing  resolution. 
The  double  and  triple  enactment  of 
some  provisions  has  created  confusion 
as  to  effective  dates.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  ambig\iities  and  technical 
errors  have  been  identified.  This  bill 
makes  the  necessary  corrections. 

A  numljer  of  the  corrections  pertain 
to  rights  in  technical  data.  Nothing  in 
the  bill  changes  rights  or  obligations 
with  respect  to  such  data.  Given  the 
extensive  attention  that  Congress  has 
given  to  this  issue,  the  committee  will 
review  Implementation  of  these  correc- 
tions to  ensure  that  such  implementa- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
Congress  expressed  during  the  99th 
Congress. 

Prompt  enactment  of  the  bill  is  nec- 
essary to  ensure  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  law.  I  urge  that  it  be  adopt- 
ed.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  bill?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DIRECTION  OF  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Dole  and  myself,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  Senate  resolution  and  ask  for 
ItB  immediate  consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  186)  to  direct 
the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  in  Shaw  v.  The  Senate 
InteUigence  Committee,  et  al 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  plaintiff 
in  an  action  in  the  U.S.  Dictrict  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Indiana 
has  named  two  Senate  committees  as 
defendants.  The  committees  are  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Secret  Mili- 
tary Assistance  to  Iran  and  the  Nicara- 
gxian  Opposition.  The  plaintiff  has 
also  named  Independent  Counsel  Law- 
rence Walsh,  a  Federal  grand  jury, 
and  the  House  Select  Committee  to 
Investigate  Covert  Arms  Transactions 
with  Iran  as  defendants. 

The  plaintiff  is  seelting  an  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  these  congres- 
sional committees  and  the  grand  jury 
which  has  been  impanelled  for  the  in- 
dependent covmsel's  investigation. 
Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  petition 
the  Congress  and  communicate  infor- 
mation to  it.  However,  committees  of 
the  Congress  have  an  absolute  right 
under  the  separation  of  powers  to 
decide  who  will  testify  at  their  hear- 
ings. 

This  resolution  will  authorize  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the 
two  Senate  select  committees  in  this 

case.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  fiirther  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion? If  there  is  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The   resolution  (S.   Res.    186)  was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  with  its  preamble  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  186 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Iffiav  v.  The 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee,  et  ai..  Civil 
Action  No.  87-216C,  pending  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  I>ls- 
trlct  of  Indiana,  the  plaintiff  has  named  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Secret  Military  Assist- 
ance to  Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposi- 
tion, among  others,  as  defendants; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(aKl)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  {S  288b(a)  and  288(aKl) 
(1982),  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
defend  committees  of  the  Senate  in  civil  ac- 
tions relating  to  their  official  responsibil- 
ities: Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  and  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to  Iran 
and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition  in  the  case 
of  ShaiD  v.  Ttie  Senate  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, etal 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


POWERPLANT  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
FUEL  USE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  to  the 


consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
73. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  85)  to  amend  the  Power  Plant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to 
repeal  the  end  use  constraints  on  natural 
gas,  and  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Poliey 
Act  of  1978  to  repeal  the  incremental  pric- 
ing requirements,  reported  with  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  printed  in  italic.) 
S.8S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Moute  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrett  ouemMed, 

Section  1.  (a)  Short  Titlb.— Ttiis  Act  may 
be  referred  to  as  tbe  "Natural  Oas  Utlllza- 
Uon  Act  of  1987". 
(b)  Table  of  CoirnsTS.— 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Repeal  of  certain  sections  of~^e 
Powerplant      and      Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978. 
Sec.  3.  Conforming  amendments. 
Sec.  4.  Repeal   of   incremental  pricing  re- 
quirements. 
Sec.  5.  Effective  date. 

REPEAL  or  CERTAIN  SBCTIOm  OP  THE  POWER- 
PLAITT  AKD  INDUSTRIAL  rUEL  USE  ACT  OF  1«7S 

See.  2.  (a)  The  following  sections  of  tbe 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  (42  U.S.C.  8301  et  seq.)  are  repealed: 

[(1)  sections  103  (aX16),  (aX18).  (aK19). 
and  (aK29)— (42  U.S.C.  8302  (aX16),  (aX18). 
(aX19),  and(aH29)); 

[(2)  sections  201  and  202  (42  VJS.C.  8311 
and  8312):] 

(1)  l(3J1  section  302  (42  UJS.C.  8342); 

(2)  l(4JJ  section  401  (42  U.S.C.  8371); 

(3)  l(SfJ  section  402  (42  U.S.C.  8372);  and 

(4)  l(6)i  section  405  (42  V£.C.  8375). 

(b)  The  Uble  of  contents  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  is 
amended  by  striking  the  items  relating  to 
the  sections  repealed  by  subaecUon  (a)  of 
this  section. 

CONFORMING  AMRNDMEirTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42 
U.S.C.  8301)  is  amended  by  striking  "and 
major  fuel-bumlng  intallations"  [and  "and 
new"  wherever  these  phrases  appear]  loher- 
ever  this  phrase  appears. 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  V&C. 
8302)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXlSXB).  by— 

(A)  striking  cUuse  (UXHI); 

(B)  striking  [":  or"]  the  semicolon  and 
"or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (11X11).  and  insert- 
ing a  period  in  [its]  their  place:  and 

(C)  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(iiXI); 

(2)  in  subsection  (aX15),  by  striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  installation"  [and  "or 
new"  wherever  these  phrases  appear]  to/ier- 
ever  this  phrase  appears; 

(3)  in  subsection  (aX20),  by  striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  installation"; 

[(4)  by  redesignating  subsections  (aXl7), 
(aX20).  (aX21),  (a)(22),  (aX23).  (aX24). 
(aX25),  (aX26),  (aX27),  and  (aX28)  as  sub- 
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(ax  16).    (aXlT).    (aXlS),    (aX19). 
(axao).  (axai).  (aX13).  (axas),  (aX34).  and 


}[Z)  Ttu  table  0/ contents  of  the  Powerplant    inglli/J 
tndUtrial  Fuel   Uae  Act  of  197t  U    (b).  "o4 
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(A)  "new  or"  in  the  phrase  "In  the  case  of 
any  new  or  existing  facility";  and 

(B)  "except  to  the  extent  provided  under 


protector  of  his  State's  interests.  I 
want  to  thank  him  personally  and 
Dubllcly  for  his  willinsness  to  woi^  on. 


are  two  of  the  five  statutes  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  National  ESnergy 
Act.  These  statutes  were  enacted  at  a 
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(ftX16).  (aXlT).  (aXM).  (aX19). 
(aXaO).  (axai).  <aX»).  (aXSS).  (ftX24).  and 
<aX»);J 

M>  by  iMtrtfiw  •  mw  mtescHoii  (a)(39J 
to  retd  9M  foOowK 

"(39)  The  tmrm  'cojMMiUy  to  twe  cooi' 
inasiu  nquMng  an  Ooetrie  pmoervUnt  to 
Hmv€  ntfteient  Mhcrmt  deaigH  duiraeteris- 
Net  vMeft  wiO  jwnittt  file  addition  o/equip- 
mtnt  nmebtang  all  JMoectarv  poUuUon  con- 
trol ttvieul  neoenary  to  muler  raeft  elec- 
tric pemtTflaMt  eavaJbU  ofniing  codi  or  an- 
other alternate  fiul  aa  <t>  pKmory  enerw 
aovrae:  Swek  dtfimiiiam  thaU  eiuvn  that  a 
new  eieelHe  yoveiplaiU  sAail  not  be  phw»- 
teaBK  atrnetmraaii,  or  toOinoiot/ieaay  jtre- 
clirfaJ  from  tuing  coal  or  another  alternate 
fwA  a>  iU  prtatory  eneryy  Mmrce  CttpaMllty 
to  nae  eoal  or  another  altemale  fuel  chall 
not  be  defined  or  interpreted  to  reguire  any 
atieh  powerplant  to  be  imtnediatMy  able  to 
«ae  oool  or  another  ottemote  ;tel  a<  iti  pri- 
mary eneryy  aonrce  on  itt  initial  day  of  op- 
ervtiofL'^ 

(5)  In  niliMetlon  (b).  by  ttrfldnK  "or  m&jor 
futi-bumlnc  inataDstkxi"  wherever  this 
phrMeippeon; 

(6)  In  subaectiOD  (bXlXD).  by  strUdng  ev- 
erythlnc  after  "aynthettc  gas  Involved"  and 
Inaertinc  In  lU  place  a  period:  and 

(7)  by  atittiiw  aubaecUon  (bX3>.  and  re- 
tViilfnatlny  aubaection  (bK4)  as  subsection 
(bXS). 

(c)  Section  104  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
duatrtel  Fuel  Uae  Act  of  1978  (42  UJ3.C. 
8303)  la  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"The  provlaions  of  the  Act  shall  apply  [in 
aU  the]  within  the  contigwout  48  SUtes. 
[Puoto  Rico.]  and  the  [territories  and 
poaatarionii  of  the  United  States,  except 
Hawaii  and  Alaska]  District  of  Columbia.". 

(d)  Section  291  of  the  Potoervlant  and  In- 
dnstrtel  FwA  Ute  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
UIV  is  amended— 

(U  by  strttiny  "—(!}  noturoi  ga$  or  petro- 
levm  ahaS  not  be  used  as  a  primary  energy 
aouree  in  any  new  electric  powerplant,'  and 
(2n 

(2i  by  redetignating  the  remainino  tectum 
a*  ntbeeetion  (of; 

<3J  in  redeaignatod  nbtectlon  (a),  follow- 
ing "conttructed"  by  in*erting  "or  operated 
as  a  iKudoad  powerplant";  and 

(4}  by  inserting  a  new  mbtection  <b)  to 
read  aafoUowK 

"(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  thU  sec- 
tion shall  Ttot  apply  to  any  peakload  power- 
plant  or  to  any  intermediate  load  power- 
plant  Provided,  however.  That  hours  of  gen- 
eration pit7««ant  to  emerpency  situations  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary  and  reported  to  the 
Secretary  shall  not  be  included  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  powerplant  is  being  operated 
as  a  baseload  powerplanL". 

fe)(l)  Section  202  of  the  Powerplant  and 
rndustrlal  twA  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
9312)  is  amended  to  read- 

'IStc  202.  CaaincATKM  or  Cohpuancx.— 

"(a)  SELr-CEiamcATJOH.—tn  order  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  section  201(a),  the  owner 
or  operator  of  any  new  basOoad  electric 
powerplant  proposing  to  use  natural  gas  or 
petroleum  as  its  primary  energy  source  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  prior  to  construc- 
tion, or  prior  to  operation  as  a  baseload 
powerplant  in  the  ease  of  a  new  peakload  or 
new  intermediate  load  electric  powerplant, 
that  such  powerplant  has  capability  to  use 
coal  as  defined  in  section  103(a)(30). 

"(b)  "ncaracsL  oaoatunoN.—The  Secre- 
tary may  require  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  powerplant  to  provide  such  supporting 
documents  as  may  be  necessary  to  verify  the 
eertifieaiion.". 


f2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Powerplant 
aid  Indtstrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1979  U 
gaiended  by  ameruUng  the  item  relating  to 
section  302  to  read  "Certification  of  Compli- 

W  Section  211  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dastrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C 
8i21)  is  amended— 

U)  by  striking  "or  installation"  wherever 
itkappears; 

12)  in  subsection  (a)(1)  by  strlArinff  "using 
imported  petroleum"  and  inserting  "the  fuel 
Omt  would  be  used":  and 

i3)  by  striking  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and 
by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsec- 
tion (c). 

fg)  Section  212  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dnstrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.&C. 
8322)  is  amended— 

fl)  in  subsections  (a),  fb).  (d),  and  (e)  by 
striiciny  "or  installation"  each  time  it  ap- 
P4ar>,- 

12)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  by  strUcing 
"nsiny  imported  petroleum"  and  inserting 
"me  fuel  that  would  be  used": 

13)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  striking  "—  (A) 
iii  the  case  of  a  new  major  fuel-burning  in- 
stallation, be  made  with  respect  to  Ote  site  of 
srich  installation  proposed  l>y  the  petitioner; 
and  (B)"; 

14)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  the  "(1)"; 
by  strilnng  existing  paragraph  (2);  and  by 

ting  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  as  para- 
ofid  (2);  and 
striking  subsections  (g),  (h),  (i),  and 


(h)  Section  303  of  the  Powerplant 
add  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1078  (42 
Ufi.C.  8343)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or  Installation"  and  "or  in- 
stallations" wherever  the  phrases  appear, 

(2)  by  striking  "or  302"  wherever  the 
pl|rase  appears: 

13)  by  striking  subsection  (aX3); 
4)  by  amending  subsection  (bXl)  to  read 
aa  follows: 

*'(1>  The  Secretary  may  prohibit,  by  rule, 
thie  use  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  under 
Ion  301(b)   in  existing  electric  power- 
kta.": 

|5)  In  subsection  (bK3),  by  striking  "or 
)or  fuel-bumlng  installation";  and 

|6)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 

:tion  (bK3)  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  such 
n4es  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  ex- 
isiing  electric  powerplant  with  respect  to 
w^ch  a  comparable  prohibition  was  issued 
by  order.". 

[(e)]  (i)  SecUon  403  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42 
nJB.C.  8373)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXl),  "major  fuel-bum- 
ii^  installation,  or  other  unit"  and  the 
canma  immediately  preceding  this  phrase 
aqd  "Installation,  or  unit"  and  the  comma 
iotmedlately  preceding  this  phrase: 

i2)  In  subsection  (a)(2),  "installation,  or 
otber  unit"  and  the  comma  Immediately 
pilleceding  that  phrase,  and  "installation,  or 
unit"  and  the  comma  immediately  preced- 
ing that  phrase; 

(3)  in  subsection  (aX2).  the  last  sentence; 
and 

(4)  subsecUon  (aX3). 

[(f)]  (j)  Section  404  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42 
U;3.C.  8374)  Is  amended  by  striking- 
CD  In  subeection  (c),  "new  or"  in  the 
pikraae  "applicable  to  any  new  or  exlsUng 
electric  powerplant";  and 
12)  subsection  (g). 

:(g)]  (k)  Section  701  of  the  Powerplant 
ud  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42 
U  S.C.  8411)  is  amended  by  [striking]  strik- 


1(4) 
(dXl). 
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iny  C^J  r\  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(b),  "o^  [InstallaUon":]  installation". 

[(2)  4ubaectlon  (e); 

[(3)  In  the  title  of  subsection  (d),  "And 
Exemp  Jons' 


in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
or  any  petition  for  any  order  grant- 
ing an  exemption  (or  permit"; 

[(5)  in  subsecUon  (dXlXB),  "or  In  the 
oonsldO^tion  of  such  petition,"; 

[(6)  fa  subsection  (f),  "or  a  petition  for  an 
exemption  (or  permit)  under  this  Act  (other 
than  under  section  402  or  404),";  and 

[(7)  Subsection  (g). 

[(h)  Bection  702  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Indust^  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  Va.C. 
8412)  la  amended  by  striking— 

[(1)  ^  the  tlUe  of  subsection  (a),  "Or  Ex- 
emption"; 

[(2)  in  subsection  (a),  "or  granting  an  ex- 
emption (or  permit)"; 

[(3)  subsection  (b),  and  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  as  subsection  (b); 

[(4)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(bXl)  (as  redesignated),  "or  by  the  denial  of 
a  petition  for  an  order  granting  an  exemp- 
tion (or  permit)  referred  to  In  subsection 
(b),";    I 

[(5)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(bXl)  (ks  redesignated),  "such  rule,  order,  or 
denial  Is  published  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)"  and  inserting  in  its  place  "such  rule,  or 
order  is  published  under  subsection  (a)"; 

[(6)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(bX2)  (as  redesignated),  "the  rule,  order,  or 
denial"  and  Inserting  In  its  place  "the  rule 
or  ordek-"; 

[(7)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(bX2)  (as  redesignated),  "(or  denial  there- 
of)"; aiid 

[(8)  tn  subsection  (b)(3)  (as  redesignated), 
"any  sach  rule,  order,  or  denial"  and  insert- 
ing in  lis  place  "any  such  rule  or  order".] 

[(1)]  (I)  Section  711  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Udustrlal  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42 
UJS.C.  B421)  is  amended  by  striking  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a),  "or  a  major 
fuel-birnlng  installation". 

[(J)]  (m)  Section  721  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42 
U.S.C.  B431)  is  amended  by  striking  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsecUon  (c). 

[(k)|  (n)  Section  723  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Iitdustrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42 
U.S.C.  8433)  is  amended  by  striking  [subsec- 
Uon (bp]  subsections  (b)(2)  and  (c)(1)  and 
(2)  and  redesignating  [subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  JBubsecUons  (b)  and  (c)]  subsection 
(b)(1)  dft  subsection  (b). 

[(1)]  (o)  Section  731  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42 
UJB.C.  8441)  is  amended  by  striking- 

(1)  'lor  major  fuel-burning  iostallaUon" 
whercT^r  the  phrase  appears;  and 

iUe  n  or"  In  subsecUons  (aXl)  and 

(p)  Section  745  of  the  Powerplant 

iustrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42 

:SS)  is  amended  by  striking  In  the 

itence  of  subsecUon  (a),  "from  new 

electric  powerplants  and  major 

InstallaUons"  and  Inserting  In 

"from   exlstlnc   electric   power- 

(q)  Section  761  of  the  Powerplant 
Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42 
171)  Is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  iq  subsecUon  (a),  "any  existing  or  new 
electrid  powerplant  or  major  fuel-burning 
InstallaUon"  and  Inserting  in  its  place  "any 
exlstlnf  electric  powerplant";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 


(A)  "new  or"  In  the  phrase  "In  the  case  of 
any  new  or  ezisUnc  facility";  and 

(B)  "except  to  the  extent  provided  imder 
aecUon  212(b)  or  secUon  S12(b)"  and  the 
comma  immediately  preceding  that  phrase. 

BZPBAL  or  mCHKIIBITAL  PBICnO 


Sr.  4.  (a)  Subject  to  subsecUons  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  secUon.  tlUe  II  of  the  Natural 
Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  XJ&.C.  3341-3348) 
is  repealed,  and  the  items  relating  to  UUe  n 
are  striken  from  the  table  of  contents  of 
that  Act 

(b)  A  rule  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  Utle  n  of  the  Natural  Oas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  shall  continue  in  effect  only 
with  respect  to  the  flowthrough  of  costs  in- 
curred before  the  enactment  of  this  secUon. 
Including  any  surcharges  based  on  such 
costs. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  take  apprt^riate 
acUon  to  implement  this  secUon. 

EmcnVKDATI 

Sac.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  bring  S.  85.  the 
Natural  Oas  Utilization  Act  of  1987,  to 
the  Senate  floor. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  Sixux  the  Fuel  Use  Act  was 
enacted  in  1978,  energy  markets  have 
practically  been  turned  upside  down. 
At  that  time,  we  had  a  shortage  of 
natural  gas  in  the  interstate  market; 
now  we  have  a  surplus.  People  used  to 
worry  about  sksn-ocketing  energy 
prices;  now  both  oil  and  natural  gas 
prices  are  severely  depressed. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  in  the 
intervening  years,  it  is  to  expect  the 
imexpected.  And  we  must  plan  accord- 
ingly. 

This  biU  meets  the  challenge  of 
today.  It  relaxes  an  overzealous  gov- 
ernment regulatory  scheme  enacted  in 
that  earlier  energy  era.  But  it  also  re- 
quires utilities  to  maximize  their  fuel 
options  in  building  new.  baseload  gen- 
erating capacity.  It  requires  new,  base- 
load  powerplants  to  have  the  "capabil- 
ity to  use  coal."  That  term  is  defined 
as: 

*  *  *  requiring  an  electric  powerplant  to 
have  sufficient  Inherent  design  characteris- 
Ucs  which  will  permit  the  addition  of  equip- 
ment (including  all  necessary  pollution  con- 
trol devices)  necessary  to  render  such  elec- 
tric powerplant  capable  of  using  coal  or  an- 
other alternate  fuel  as  its  primary  energy 
source.  Such  definiUon  shall  ensure  that  a 
new  electric  powerplant  shall  not  be  phys- 
ically, structurally,  or  technologically  pre- 
cluded from  using  coal  or  another  alternate 
fuel  as  its  primary  energy  source.  Capability 
to  use  coal  or  another  alternate  fuel  shall 
not  be  defined  or  interpreted  to  require  axiy 
such  powerplant  to  be  Immediately  able  to 
use  coal  or  another  alternate  fuel  as  its  pri- 
mary energy  source  on  its  initial  day  of  op- 
eraUon. 

That  "coal  capability"  language  rep- 
resents a  long-sought  compromise  be- 
tween several  membwrs  of  our  commit- 
tee. My  colleague  from  Kentucky,  Sen- 
ator Ford,  was  instrumental  in  craft- 
ing that  compromise.  EDp  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily able  adv(X»te,land  a  zealous 


protector  of  his  State's  interests.  I 
want  to  thank  him  personally  and 
publicly  for  his  willingness  to  work  on, 
and  to  achieve,  this  compromise. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMonci]  took  the  lead  on  this  legis- 
lation last  Congress.  He  (fid  so.  even 
though  he  was  already  carrying  a  very 
heavy  load  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his 
dogged  determination  last  year,  and 
his  renewed  efforts  this  year,  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  gotten  this  far. 
New  Mexico  is  both  a  gas-producing 
State,  and  a  coal-producing  State.  He 
has  worked  hard  to  Imlance  both  of 
those  interests  and  I  commend  him 
and  tliank  him  for  his  efforts. 

This  compromise  proposal  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Energy  Committee 
unanimously.  That  is  a  reflection  of 
the  support  that  it  has  outside  this 
body.  It  is  endorsed  by  a  host  of  orga- 
nizations, in  all  aspects  of  the  energy 
and  utility  business.  The  American 
Gas  Association  supports  this  bilL  The 
National  Coal  Association  supports 
this  bill.  The  Natural  Gas  Supply  As- 
sociation suppqrts  this  bill.  The 
Edison  Electric  Institute  supports  ttiis 
bill.  The  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  supports  this  bill.  The  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electric 
Workers  supports  this  bill.  The  Na- 
tional Asscx^tion  of  Regulatory  Utili- 
ty Commissioners  supports  this  bilL  I 
do  not  have  an  exhaustive  list  of  orga- 
nizations that  have  endorsed  the  legis- 
lation, but  I  am  certain  my  colleagues 
have  been  contacted  by  many,  many 
constituent  groups  urging  them  to 
support  it. 

Having  been  through  years  of  natu- 
ral gas  battles,  and  other  energy  legis- 
lative battles,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  any  bill  with  that  broad 
range  of  support  is.  by  definition,  a 
gcKxldeaL 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  good 
points  of  this  piece  of  legislation.  It 
will  open  up  new  natural  gas  markets. 
That  point  is  critical  as  far  as  I  am 
(x>ncemed.  It  will  not  solve  aU  of  our 
energy  industry's  woes  by  a  long  shot, 
but  it  is  a  good  beginning. 

With  that.  I  urge  its  tuioption. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  enactment  of  S.  85  as  re- 
ported by  the  EInergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee.  The  Natural  Gas 
Utilization  Act  of  1987  represents  a 
significant  step  forward  in  our  efforts 
to  remove  energy  market  contraints 
enacted  during  the  energy  crises  of 
the  1970's.  S.  85  reflects  an  extensive 
le^slative  effort  begun  in  the  98th 
Congress  when  the  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee  reported 
comprehensive  natural  gas  legisla- 
tion-S.  1715. 

The  measure  repeals  provisions  of 
both  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  and  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  The  Fuel  Use 
Act  and  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 


are  two  of  the  five  statutes  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  National  Energy 
Act.  These  statutes  were  enacted  at  a 
time  when  American  consiuneia  still 
remembered  the  effects  of  the  1973  oil 
embargo,  as  well  as  the  effects  of 
winter  natural  gas  curtailments. 

For  example,  the  Ccmgress  in  1978 
enacted  the  Fuel  Use  Act  to  "reduce 
the  vulnerability  of  the  United  States 
to  energy  supply  interruptions"  by 
conserving  natural  gas  and  petroleum 
for  "uses,  other  than  electric  utility  or 
other  industrial  or  commercial  genera^ 
tion  of  steam  or  electricity,  for  which 
there  are  no  feasible  alternatives."  by 
encouraging  the  use  of  coal. 

While  I  agree  with  these  basic  objec- 
tives. I  do  not  now.  nor  did  I  then,  be- 
lieve that  it  is  s^ipropriate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  dictate  the  fuel  of 
choice  to  be  used  by  electric  utilities 
and  major  industrial  facilities.  By  dic- 
tating the  fuel  to  be  used,  the  act  rep- 
resents an  imprecedented  and  ini^jpro- 
priate  intrusion  into  the  marketplace 
by  government. 

This  situation  is  corrected  by  S.  85. 
The  bill  amencis  the  Fuel  Use  Act  in 
two  principal  respects.  First,  the  meas- 
ure repeals  the  existing  statutory  pro- 
hibitions on  the  use  of  natural  gas  or 
petroleum  in  new  electric  powerplants 
or  in  new  large  industial  installations. 
Second,  the  biU  repeals  the  existing 
statutory  reqxiirements  that  any  new 
electric  powerplant  be  designed  to  use 
other  than  natural  gas  or  petroletun  at 
the  time  of  its  construction  and  be  ca- 
pable of  actually  using  coal  or  another 
alternate  fuel  upon  commencing  oper- 
ation. 

The  bill  replaces  these  current  re- 
quirements of  law  with  two  simple  ob- 
jectives: First,  to  encourage  long-term 
utility  planning  and,  second,  to  foster 
fuel  use  flexibility  in  new  baseload 
electric  powerplants.  The  measure  re- 
quires certain  new  electric  power- 
plants  to  have  the  capability  by  design 
to  later  be  converted  from  natural  gas 
or  oil  to  coal— or  another  alternate 
fuel— as  market  conditions  warrant. 
This  capability  for  convertibility  is  re- 
quired for  only  new  baseload  electric 
powerplants. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marlEs,  it  would  be  useful  to  comment 
on  what  constitutes  coal  capability 
under  the  terms  of  S.  85.  and  the  pro- 
cedure that  Is  provided  for  in  S.  85  for 
self-certification  of  such  a  coal  capa- 
bility. 

Underlying  this  concept  \b  the  objec- 
tive, over  the  long  term,  to  encourage 
the  use  of  coal  in  the  baseload  genera- 
tion of  electric  power  by  fostering  the 
flexibility  to  use  more  than  one  fuel, 
particularly  where  the  fuel  to  be  used 
is  natural  gas  of  petroleum.  This  flexi- 
bility is  achieved  by  requiring  a  capa- 
bility for  eventual  conversion  to  coal— 
or  another  alternate  fuel— as  mariiet 
conditions  warrant.  The  capability  for 
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sudi  eventual  convertibility  can  be 
achleffed  at  miwim^i,  if  any.  additional 
Initial  expense. 
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Louisiana.  The  plant  will  produce  160       In  addition.  S.  85  repeals  the  incre- 
megawatts  of  electricity, 
^uch  integrated  combined-cycle  pow- 
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pricing   requirements  of  the 
Naturt^  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 
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Energy  production  is  very  important 
in  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia.  Not 
only  coal  production,  but  also  natural 


come-lately"  to  the  issue  and  that  I 
have  tried,  as  best  I  could,  to  malnUin 
the  position  that  we  must  leave  our 

fii»1   nnHnna  nrMtn    Vnr  this  reaaon.   I 


tal  pricing  provisions  of  the  NOPA  are 
certainly  appropriate  under  today's 
market  conditions.  Proven  natural  gas 
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such  eventual  eooTertlbillty  can  be 
■ehtafred  at  mtnlmal.  if  any.  additional 
initial  expense. 

In  the  case  of  a  new  baaeload  power- 
{dant  emplojring  a  boiler,  the  boiler 
must  have  the  design  characteristics, 
such  as  the  siae  of  its  combustion 
chamber,  to  enable  it  to  use  coal.  In 
addition,  there  must  be  provision  for 
adequate  space  for  the  eventual  addi- 
tion of  aU  the  necessary  equipment, 
such  as  pollution  control  equipment, 
to  enahle  the  use  of  coal  in  compliance 
with  applicable  oivironmental  require- 
ments. Dedication  of  actual  space  for 
future  coal  h%n«tn«g  facilities,  such  as 
coal  storace.  coal  pr^nrmtion  facili- 
ties.  and  so  forth,  would  not  be  re- 
quired. 

In  the  case  of  a  new  baseload  electric 
powerplant  emplosring  a  combustion 
gas  turbine,  the  initial  power  genera- 
tion must  be  capable  of  conversion  to 
coal  doived  fuels;  it  must  not  be  pre- 
cluded frcHn  eventually  using  coal.  For 
example,  a  phased  construction  ap- 
proach is  available  to  electric  utilities 
with  commercially  available  combus- 
tion turbines.  Initially,  certain  tj^pes 
of  simple-cycle  combustion  turbines 
can  be  added  to  a  utility  system,  for 
example,  for  peaking  purposes.  Later, 
as  the  need  develops,  such  generating 
units  can  be  upgraded  to  combined- 
cycle  facilities  by  the  addition  of 
steam  genomtors  to  recover  waste 
heat  fran  the  initial  combustion  tur- 
bine. Finally,  if  marliet  conditions  dic- 
tate, the  combined-cycle  unit  can.  in 
turn,  be  retrofitted  for  the  use  of  coal 
derived  fuels,  either  onsite  or  at  a 
nearby  site. 

Combustion  turbines  citable  of  such 
upgrading  to  the  eventual  use  of  coal 
derived  fuels  for  the  baseload  genera- 
tion of  electricity  would  be  considered 
to  be  initially  coal  capable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  8.  85.  The  dedication  of  actual 
space  for  the  eventual  production  of 
coal  derived  fuels  would  not  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  coal  capability 
at  the  time  of  construction  or  initial 
operation. 

This  phased  i4)proach  to  construc- 
tion enables  the  addition  of  generating 
capacity  in  a  rational,  cost-effective, 
timely  manner.  Utilities  also  are  pro- 
vided with  a  flexibility  that  will  enable 
them  to  take  advantage  of  future  tech- 
nology improvements. 

Such  integrated  combined-cycle  gen- 
eratbig  capacity  using  coal  derived 
fuels  is  commercially  available.  The 
100-megawatt  Cool  Water  facility  near 
Barstow,  CA.  is  such  an  operating  fa- 
culty. This  facility  represents  one  of 
the  major  accomplishments  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  in  con- 
Jimction  with  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute. 

Also,  as  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  knows,  an  integrated  com- 
bined-cycle powerplant  is  being  built 
by  Dow  Chemical  Co..  in  his  State  of 
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Lcuisiana.  The  idant  will  produce  160 
n^gawatts  of  electricity. 

I  iuch  Integrated  combined-cycle  pow- 
erplants  enable  utilities  to  add  capac- 
itf  in  aproximately  100-megawatt  in- 
crements that  closely  match  load 
grpwth.  A 'utility  can  thus  avoid  plac- 
ing at  risk  the  major  capittd  expendi- 
tives  that  are  now  associated  with  the 
addition  of  new  baseload  coal  and  nu- 
clf  ar  cm)acity. 

t  would  like,  now,  BCr.  President,  to 
turn  to  the  procedure  for  self -certifica- 
tion of  such  a  coal  capability.  Under 
this  procedure  an  owner  or  operator  of 
a  new,  baseload  electric  powerplant 
who  proposes  to  use  natural  gas  or  pe- 
troleum as  its  primary  energy  source 
m»y  certify  that  such  powerplant  has 
thje  capability  to  use  coal. 

Self -certification  is  intended  to  be  a 
simple  procediure  by  which  an  entity 
pipposing  to  construct  a  new  baseload 
elfctric  powerplant  can  provide  an  as- 
su^tuice  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
thfit  the  plant  will  not  be  "Phjrsically, 
structurally,  or  technologically  pre- 
cluded from  using  coal.  •  •  •  ••  This 
procedure  is  not  intended  to  provide 
tine  Department  of  Energy  with  au- 
tl^ority  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
edification.  Such  authority  would  be 
aivHogous  to  an  exemption  process, 
which  is  not  intended.  To  the  extent 
tlmt  the  certification  is  reviewed,  the 

le  of  the  Secretary  is  one  of  verifica- 
tion. 

.  the  event  that  such  a  certification 
is  ^ot  possible,  there  remains  available 
the  alternative  of  seeking  an  exemp- 
ti<n  from  this  coal  capability  requlre- 
m  snt  under  the  existing  Fuel  Use  Act 
exemption  process. 

But  more  importantly,  this  coal  ca- 
p^illty  requirement  would  apply  to 
oiily  one  category  of  major  fuel 
users — baseload  electric  powerpUuits. 
intermediate  load  powerplants,  peak 
loid  powerplants,  and  major  fuel 
burning  installations,  no  longer  would 
be  subject  to  the  statutory  prohibi- 
tifns  and  exemptions  procedures  of 
the  Fuel  Use  Act. 

There  are  two  exceptions.  First,  in- 
dustrial cogeneration  facilities  that 
sejl  sufficient  electricity— 50  percent 
of  their  output— are  classified  as  pow- 
erplants for  the  purpose  of  the  Fuel 
\J$e  Act.  In  turn,  if  they  propose  to  op- 
eitite  more  than  3.500  hours  per  year, 
they  would  be  considered  baseload  fa- 
cilities under  S.  85  and  thus  subject  to 
tqe  coal  capability  requirement  I  men- 
tioned. Similarly,  if  an  intermediate  or 
peak  load  poweniriant  proposes  to  in- 
stead operate  as  a  baseload  electric 
powerplant,  it  would  be  subject  to  the 
s9me  coal  capability  requirement. 

in  either  situation,  under  S.  85  such 
cqgenerators  or  powerplants  could 
atail  themselves  of  the  new  certifica- 
tion procedure  of  coal  conversion  ca- 
pgbility  as  weU  as  the  cogeneration 
aAd  other  exemptions  in  existing  law. 
tl|at  are  retained. 
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In  aadition,  S.  85  repeals  the  incre- 
mental pricing  requirements  of  the 
Natural  Oas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978. 

For  {these  reasons.  I  thus  support 
repeal  iof  the  Fuel  Use  Act's  prohibi- 
tions op  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  pe- 
troleum, which  contravene  market 
forces.! 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  S.  85 
reflects  a  significant  step  forward  in 
our  efforts  to  remove  energy  market 
constraints  imposed  by  the  National 
Energi  Act.  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Nevotheless,  Mr.  President.  I 
remain  disturbed  by  the  short-term 
horizons  that  characterize  utility  plan- 
ning and  State  regulatory  decisions  in 
the  1960's.  Many  electric  utilities  are 
taking! the  easy  way  out  avoiding  the 
hard  investment  decisions  that  are 
necessary  to  meet  anticipated  electrici- 
ty den^ands  in  the  1990's;  as  a  conse- 
quence, we  may  well  return  to  region- 
al, if  not  national,  shortages. 

State  regulatory  bodies,  in  turn,  are 
apparently  preoccupied  with  low-con- 
sumer costs  in  the  short  term;  thus  a 
regulatory  environment  is  created 
which  encourages  short-term  solutions 
at  the  expense  of  long-term  electricity 
reliability.  Eventually  new  baseload 
coal  and  nuclear  capacity  will  be  re- 
quired; State  regulatory  commissions 
should  be  establishing  an  environment 
that  allows  such  additions  to  capacity 
to  occur  in  an  orderly  way,  with  a 
gradu^  reflection  in  rates,  rather  than 
the  rate  shock  that  has  often  occurred 
in  the  past. 

In  this  regard,  S.  85  can  ease  this 
transimon  period  by  encouraging  dual 
capaboity  in  the  event  that  there  are 
future  curtailments  of  either  natural 
gas  or  petroleum  supplies.  As  recent 
hearings  on  the  world  oil  outlook 
highlighted,  maintenance  of  such  a 
dual  fpel  capability  is  particularly  im- 
portai^  when  a  utility  relies  on  im- 
ported petroleum  supplies. 

Unfortunately,  in  1973,  many  elec- 
tric utilities  did  not  possess  such  a 
dual  fuel  capability;  the  resultant  ri- 
gidity \a  fuel  use  patterns  exacerbated 
feet  of  the  embargo.  In  the  in- 
years  we  have  acquired  a 
fuel  flexibility  which  we 
afford  to  now  lose, 
preserves  the  ground  we  have 
in  the  intervening  years,  while 
the  major  end  use  con- 
on  the  use  of  natural  gas  and 
petroleum  that  characterized  the 
1970's.  Now  market  forces  will  dictate 
the  fuel  of  choice— as  they  should. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  S.  85.  the 
Naturtd  Gas  Utilization  Act  of  1987,  as 
report^  out  of  the  committee,  is  legis- 
lation! that  I  support.  I  congratiilate 
the  (SstinguJshed  chairman  of  the 
Energ^  Committee,  Senator  Johnstor, 
for  wprking  with  Senator  Ford  to 
craft  the  compromise  coal  capability 
amendment  that  is  now  included  in 
thishlL 


Energy  production  is  very  important 
in  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia.  Not 
only  coal  production,  but  also  natural 
gas  production.  Both  of  these  indus- 
tries will  benefit  imder  this  legislation. 
The  oil  and  natural  gas  Industry  will 
benefit  because  we  will  have  repealed 
the  ban  on  the  use  of  oil  or  natural 
gas  in  new  powerplants.  The  coal  in- 
dustry will  benefit  becaiise  S.  85  will 
require  that  an  entity  proposing  to 
construct  a  new  baseload  electric  gen- 
erating faciUty  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  that  the  plant  Is  not  "phys- 
ically, structurally,  or  technologically 
precluded  from  using  coal."  We  will 
now  provide  the  flexibility  so  that  util- 
ities can  react  appropriately  to  chang- 
ing fuel  price  scenarios. 

As  a  result,  this  legislation  makes  a 
contribution  to  sound  national  energy 
policy.  The  requirement  that  new 
baseload  generating  facilities  be  coal 
ciu)able  establishes  the  principle  that 
utilities  cannot  be  allowed  to  irrevers- 
ibly commit  to  a  single  fuel  source: 
new  baseload  powerplants  must  be  ca- 
pable of  converting  to  coal  as  econom- 
ics or  national  seciuity  warrant. 

Again.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee, 
Senator  Johhstom.  for  his  fine  efforts 
to  work  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  on  the  coal  capa- 
bility compromise. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  85  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  This  piece  of  legislation  is 
a  compromise  that  was  not  easily 
achieved.  The  18  to  0  committee  re- 
porting vote  does  show  that  the  com- 
promise has  merit  and  general  support 
from  gas,  utility  and  coal  interests.  I 
believe  that  it  is  foremost  In  the  public 
interest  because  it  makes  the  choice  to 
leave  open  our  fuel  options  with  re- 
spect to  baseload  utility  plants. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee. I,  together  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  still  on  the  committee,  went 
through  the  drafting  of  what  became 
the  Fuel  Use  Act.  I  chaired  for  the 
Senate  side  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  hard-fought  and  sometimes  acri- 
monious conference.  I  supported  the 
final  bill  because  it  stressed  the  use  of 
coal  rather  than  our  more  limited  oil 
and  gas  resources. 

However,  in  the  trade-offs  that  went 
into  final  passage  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act 
of  1978,  several  features  were  included 
that  I  had  opposed.  Chief  among  these 
was  the  rquirement  that  utilities  using 
gas  get  off  gas  by  1990.  This  went  too 
far  and  closed  out  the  gas  option.  In 
1979,  the  Ford-Lugar  bill  proposed  to 
delete  this  provision.  After  the  elec- 
tion of  1980,  the  bill— for  some 
reason- was  redesignated  Lugar-Ford 
and  incorporated  in  the  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  President,  I  recount  this  only  to 
point  out  that  I  am  not  a  "Jotmny- 


come-lately"  to  the  issue  and  that  I 
have  tried,  as  best  I  could,  to  maintain 
the  position  tliat  we  must  leave  our 
fuel  options  open.  For  this  reason,  I 
opposed  complete  repeal  of  the  Fuel 
Use  Act  in  the  99th  Congress  and  used 
every  legislative  device  open  to  me  to 
block  its  passage.  For  this  reason,  I  op- 
posed 8.  85  as  introduced. 

I  have  long  maintained  that,  at  a 
minlmiun,  new  baseload  utility  power- 
plants  should  be  "coal  capable."  Base- 
load  powerplants  are  75  percent  of 
coal's  market.  If  they  are  not  coal  ca- 
pable, the  coal  fuel-option  is  closed  be- 
cause a  coal-fired  plant  in  place  can  be 
converted  to  gas  but  a  gas-fired  plant 
in  place  cannot  be  converted  to  coal. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  S.  85  t>e- 
cause  of  its  coal-c^able  provisions.  I 
am  satisfied  that  they  are  reasonable 
and  defensible.  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  leave  open  the  coal  option  with- 
out restricting  the  gas  option.  For  a 
long  time,  the  position  that  I  repre- 
sent was  a  somewhat  lonely  one.  It 
was  caught  up  in  the  politics  of  inter- 
est-group associations  who  had  an  ex- 
pounded dogma  to  defend.  However, 
last  year  I  was  encouraged  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  GraumI  Included  a  coal-capable 
provision  in  his  proposed  Fuel  Use  Act 
revisions. 

Technology  has  outrun  the  frozen 
concepts  represented  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  original  Fuel  Use  Act  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  by  those  who  would 
close  out  the  coal  option  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.  The  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  in  this 
year's  hearings,  for  the  first  time,  took 
a  good,  hard  look  at  the  technology  of 
what  went  into  making  a  powerplant 
coal  capable,  or  coal  convertible. 

We  found  that  the  technology  was 
ready,  that  it  was  not  as  expensive  as 
advertised  by  some,  that  land  was  not 
as  vital  an  element  as  thought.  Coal- 
water,  in  operation,  and  VEPCO,  as 
planned,  showed  how  It  can  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  S.  86  as  reported  is  a 
legislative  achievement  of  no  small 
Import.  For  this,  the  congratulations 
of  the  Senate,  together  with  my  per- 
sonal thanks,  are  due  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Johhstom, 
the  ranldng  minority  member.  Senator 
McClurx,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Energy  Committee. 

The  Energy  Committee  staff  really 
got  the  final  job  done,  as  it  always 
has— Betsy  Moler,  Daryl  Owen.  Mike 
Harvey,  Gary  Ellsworth,  Frank  Ciish- 
ing  and  Richard  Gnmdy,  in  particxilar. 
Mr.  ORAMM.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  sup- 
port for  S.  85,  a  bill  to  modify  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 
Act  of  1978.  The  Fuel  Use  Act  was  un- 
necessary when  it  was  passed,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  needed  today. 

Repeal  of  the  end-use  constraints  on 
natural  gas  imposed  by  the  Fuel  Use 
Act  as  well  as  repeal  of  the  liusremen- 


tal  pricing  provisions  of  the  NOPA  are 
certainly  appropriate  under  today's 
market  conditions.  Proven  natiutd  gas 
reserves  today  are  sufficient  to  provide 
a  10-year  supply  of  natural  gas  at  cur- 
rent  consumption  rates.  S.  85  permits 
natural  gas  to  be  burned  in  new  indus- 
trial and  powerplant  facilities  which 
should  open  new  markets  for  gas  pro- 
ducers. The  emergence  of  new  markets 
should  serve  to  encourage  additional 
exploration  and  drilling  for  new  do- 
mestic natural  gas  reserves. 

S.  85  will  help  to  remove  many  of 
the  obstacles  to  maritet  driven  fuel  use 
choices  by  Industrial  and  utility 
energy  managers.  Although  complete 
repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act  is  prefera- 
ble, this  legislation  represents  an  im- 
portant move  in  the  right  direction  to 
help  Texas,  and  all  natural  gas  pro- 
ducing States  which  contribute  to  do- 
mestic energy  security  by  developing 
new  gas  reserves. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port adoption  of  the  Natural  Oas  Uti- 
lization Act  of  1987.  I  congratulate 
Senator  Johmston  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  for  taking  this 
potent  step  in  our  efforts  to  craft  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  designed  to  reduce 
the  risks  of  another  oil  embargo.  The 
purpose  of  the  NOU  is  straightfor- 
ward: To  spark  greater  use  of  abun- 
dant natural  gas.  That  will  serve  to  en- 
courage the  substitution  of  natural  gas 
for  scarce  oil  in  a  variety  of  domestic 
uses,  and  will  encourage  further  explo- 
ration for  natural  gas— and  the  oil 
which  is  typically  foimd  in  the  same 
formations.  Both  actions  will  minimize 
our  dependence  on  imported  oil  and 
promote  energy  independence. 

BACKOBO01ID 

In  1985.  the  United  States  was  pro- 
ducing nearly  11  million  barrels  per 
day  of  oil,  and  oil  exploration  was 
robust.  We  had  nearly  stabilized 
proved  oil  reserves.  And  our  depend- 
ence on  insecure  imported  oil  was 
down  to  a  manageable  27  percent  of 
domestic  consumption. 

That  picture  changed  dramatically 
for  the  worse  last  year  when  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  [OPEC]  began  to  manipu- 
late prices  and  drive  U.S.  producers 
out  of  business  with  cutthroat  price 
cutting.  Oil  prices  plunged  by  over  50 
percent  and  continue  to  gyrate  even 
today.  The  cash-flow  and  future  pros- 
pects for  the  domestic  energy  Indus- 
try-natural gas  as  well  as  oil- 
dropped  through  the  floor.  Explora- 
tion feU  by  half.  Drilling  activity  fell 
by  half.  Profits  disappeared.  And  im- 
employment  among  oil  geologists  and 
roustabouts  soared  to  depression-era 
levels  as  high  as  35  percent  as  oil  in- 
dustry activity  dropped  to  record  lows 
across  the  board. 

Demand  for  oil  rose  modestly.  But 
production  plunged  by  over  900,000 
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barrels  daUy  as  stripper  weUs  by  the 
thousands  were  shut  in.  Foreign  oil— 
lanely  from  the  volatile  BCiddle  East— 

■iFMirt  ftahnnt  t/i  r«inl««A  dnrllntriff  do- 


later 


j  The  NGU  Act  also  repeals  the  incre- 
mental pricing  requirements  of  title  n  different 
df  the  Natural  Oas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978.  fold. 
Siike  the  Fuel  Uae  Act.   the  Natur&l  nf  haktHiin<r  fViA  larsai-  nninmao  nt  ir.nr. 
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ISx.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  pleased  to 
inform  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  his  interpretation  is  correct.  Most 


the  coal  gas  to  be  economically  trans- 
ported by  pipeline  to  the  turbine  unit. 
For  these  reasons,  we  felt  that  the  spe- 


^U^l^      w^m 


of  installed  capacity.  Again,  for  a  250- 
megawatt  plant  that  means  an  addi- 
tion cost  of  between  $273  and  $375 

_X11I:^«.  ^U.**4...»        M«.M«^^«»M       #««*        1«k^*A44MW«         «^ 
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iMtirels  daily  m  stripper  wells  by  the     i  The  NGU  Act  also  repeals  the  incre-    later 

i^ental  pricing  requirements  of  title  II 
4f  the  Natural  Oas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978. 
lUke  the  Fuel  Use  Act.  the  Natural 
Oas  Policy  Act  was  crafted  in  an  envi- 
ronment of  natiual  gas  shortages  and 
Has  tended  to  discourage  domestic  gas 
«nd  oil  exploration.  Specifically,  the 
|978  law  imposed  a  surcharge  on  natu- 
ml  gas  for  certain  boiler  fuel  users.  It 
has  become  a  ctmibersome  program 
^hich  has  distorted  prices,  and  should 
l)e  repealed. 

The  NOU  Act  contains  other  less 
Ilotent  provisions,  as  well.  All  of  its 
Drovisions  wlU  stimulate  the  market 
&>r  natural  gas  and  remove  the  dlsin- 
qentives  for  exploration  in  the  Fuel 
Vse  Act  and  the  Natural  Oas  Policy 
i  ct.  Because  oQ  exploration  and  re- 
a  lurce  development  typically  occurs 
t  and-ln-glove  with  gas  exploration, 
those  laws  have  tended  to  debilitate 
energy  exploration  and  magnify  our 
(lependoice  on  foreign  oil.  Now  the 
ijatural  gas  shortages  which  sparked 
the  laws  have  disappeared,  so  should 
the  laws  themselves.  Those  laws  were 
not  needed  when  the  oil  industry  was 
rpbust  and  reserve  additions  were 
keeping  pace  with  consumption.  And 
they  are  certainly  not  needed  today 
vfhen  giishing  OPEC  imports  threaten 
to   swamp   domestic   production   and 

pose  the  United  States  to  the  mUi- 

dangers,  the  foreign  policy  black- 

and   the   economic   turmoil   of 

PEC  embargoes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
If ould  like  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
ti>  clarify  something  for  me.  The  com- 
i^ttee  report  on  S.  85  states  that  a 
powerplant  combustion  turbine  could 
n^eet  the  bill's  coal  convertibility  re- 
cpiirements  at  "no  initial,  additional 
cost."  This  is  because  "such  a  turbine 
could  use  natural  gas"  but  "once  in- 
stalled, could  later  be  retrofitted  into 
afi  integrated  gasification  combined 
circle  powerplant."  The  report  lan- 
9iage  adds  that  "the  100-megawatt 
obol  water  facility,  near  Barstow.  CA. 
is  such  a  powerplant." 

Thus,  because  it  is  technologically 
easy  to  convert  gas  turbines  into  com- 
bined cycle  generators  that  can  bum 
oOal  gas  of  the  cool  water  variety,  the 
ot>mmittee  report  concludes  that 
"bombustion  turbine  powerplants  cur- 
rently being  manufactured  in  the 
X)nited  States  meet  this  coal  convert- 
ilkility  requirement."  The  report  even 
states  flatly  that  "an  owner  or  (qjera- 
tor  proposing  to  install  a  combustion 
ttu-bine.  such  as  the  Oeneral  EHectric 
MS  7000E  or  MS  7000F,  would  be  able 
to  use  the  self-certification  proce- 
(Jores." 

This  language  is  quite  clear.  The 
\faters  may  be  muddied,  however,  by 
Inferences  in  the  committee  report  to 
"low-Btu  coal  gas."  For  example,  in 
discussing  the  coal  convertibility  of  a 
ms  turbine,  the  report  states  that 
'The  turbine  itself  can  be  altered  at  a 


were  shut  tn.  Foreign  oQ— 
largely  from  the  volatile  Biiddle  East— 
■uved  ashore  to  replace  declining  do- 
mestic outlNit.  AJMl  imports  Jumped  to 
40  percent,  with  exi>erts  predicting 
they  would  exceed  SO  percent  in  only  a 
few  more  years. 

OPBCs  manipulation  of  world  oil 
markets  has  considerably  darkened 
the  oQ  ptctoze  for  the  Industrialised 
eeoDomies.  Our  own  energy  outlook  is 
grtan.  as  weU.  Demand  has  continued 
to  rise  while  domestic  production  has 
oontinoed  dwindUng.  pushing  our 
mergy  dependence  higher  and  higher. 
All  the  preconditions  to  another 
OPEC  embargo  are  being  put  in  place. 
Yet,  the  administration  is  paralyzed 
with  indedsion.  Some  Cabinet  officers 
like  Interior  Secretary  Donald  Hodel 
reellie  we  face  gasoline  lines  without 
an  effective  energy  security  policy. 
But  the  White  House  itself  is  seeming- 
ly indiffermt  to  the  risks  our  rising 
energy  dependence  poses  for  OPEC 
bladonail. 

In  the  past,  I  have  criticized  WaU 
Street  and  American  managers  for 
ad(H>ting  a  short-time  horizon,  for  un- 
wisely making  investment  decisions 
primarily  with  next  quarter's  earnings 
report  in  mind.  That  same  short-time 
horizon,  and  insensitivity  to  the  longer 
run  dangers  thereby  created,  afflict 
the  White  House  as  welL  We  face  an 
energy  future  of  shortages,  gasoline 
lines,  embargoes,  rising  imports.  OPEC 
price  manipulation,  and  foreign  policy 
bladonaiL  That  is  history.  But  it  is 
also  our  future  unless  we  adopt  steps 
to  turnaround  domestic  energy  explo- 
ration and  fend  off  rlring  imports. 

THE  HATUaiU.  GAS  CTIUZATIOR  ACT 

The  Natural  Oas  Utilization  Act  is 
part  of  the  answer.  It  unties  restraints 
hastily  imposed  by  the  Fuel  Use  Act 
on  the  domestic  use  of  natural  gas 
during  the  dark  winter  of  1976-77 
when  natural  gas  shortages  temporari- 
ly bedeviled  the  interstate  gas  market. 
-Thoee-shortages  have  long  ago  disap- 
peared, replaced  by  excess  production 
capacity  as  high  as  4.6  trillion  cubic 
feet 

These  natural  gas  sxirpluses  indicate 
that  the  restraints  can  be  removed 
without  Jeopardizing  consumers.  And 
the  NOU  Act  does  so  by:  First,  repeal- 
ing the  Fuel  Use  Act's  prohibitions  on 
the  use  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  in  ' 
new  electric  powerplants  or  in  new 
large  industrial  boUer  facilities;  and  by 
second,  amending  the  Fuel  Use  Act's 
requlronent  that  new  electric  power- 
plants  be  capable  of  burning  coaL  This 
second  provision  has  imposed  costly 
requirements  on  utilities  eager  to  bum 
abundant  and  cheim>  natural  gas.  And 
under  the  NOU  Act,  that  requirement 
is  modified.  New  baseload  powerk>lants 
miist  be  designed  to  be  convertible  to 
coal,  rather  than  actually  capable  of 
burning  it  immediately. 
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Idate  at  minimal  cost  by  installing 
diffe^nt  tubing,  no^es,  fuel  mani- 
fold, and  the  like,  so  that  it  is  ci4>able 
of  handling  the  larger  volumes  of  low- 
Btu  coal  gas."  The  problem  here  is 
that  lit  is  imdear  whether  the  term 
"low-Ptu  gas"  is  used  technically,  or 
to  differentiate  coal  gas  from 
gas. 

the  Senator  from  T.nnigiana 
confirm  my  impression   that, 
nces  In  the  committee  report  to 
u  coal  gas  notwithstanding.  S. 
ntemplate    that    a    powerplant 
could  meet  the  coal  convertibility  re- 
quirement if  it  would  be  able  to  use 
any  type  of  coal  gas.  whatever  its  Btu 
content? 

MrJ  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  Is 
correH.  The  committee  report  uses 
the  phrase  "low-Btu  gas"  loosely,  in  a 
genei^  sense  rather  than  in  a  strictly 
techmcal  one.  The  committee's  intent 
for  the  purpose  of  the  example  was 
simpISr  to  distinguish  coal  gas  from 
natui!al  gas.  The  coal  gas  could  be  low 
or  medlum-Btu  coal  gas.  Or  it  could 
even  be  high-Btu  coal  gas,  suitable  for 
mingling  directiy  with  natural  gas  as 
part  of  general  pipeline  system  sup- 
plies.]An  example  of  high-Btu  pipeUne 
quality  coal  gas  is  the  fuel  being  pro- 
duceq  at  the  Great  Plains  project  in 
North  Dakota.  Convertibility  to  coal 
gas  of  any  quality  would  satisfy  the  re- 
quirepients  of  S.  85. 

Mr.!  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor f i)om  Toiiislana  for  this  reassuring 
clarification. 

I  would  also  like  to  request  clarifica- 
tion of  some  other  points.  I  am  specifi- 
cally interested  in  how  cogenerators 
would  be  treated  under  the  bill. 

Ami  I  correct  that  the  bill's  coal  con- 

vertiQillty  requirement  applies  only  to 

new,  !  base-load  powerplants?  A  base- 

werplant  is  defined  as  "a  pow- 

t   the   electrical    generation   of 

in  kilowatt  hours  exceeds,  for 

2-calendar-month    period,   such 

lant's    design    capacity    multi- 

y  3,500  hours." 

JOHNSTON.   The   Senator   is 

DOMENICI.  The  FUA  restric- 
would  no  longer  apply  to  new 
majo^  fuel-burning  installations.  How- 
ever, ia  nonutility  industrial  cogenera- 
tor  w^uld  be  treated  as  a  powerplant  if 
it  sells  more  than  50  percent  of  its 
power  output  to  the  power  grid.  The 
FUA'f  treatment  of  such  cogenerators 
is  a  ^tter  of  great  importance  be- 
cause^ as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
lEnowt.  cogeneration  can  play  a  major 
role  in  msJdng  U.S.  industry  more 
competitive  by  significantly  reducing 
the  cdsts  of  industrial  activities. 

No^,  it  is  my  understanding  that  a 
cogemerator  that  is  a  base-load  power- 
planti  could  use  the  self-certification 
procedures,  just  like  any  other  nonco- 
geneiktor  base-load  powerplant.  Is. my 
undei  standing  correct? 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  pleased  to 
inform  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  his  interpretaticm  is  correct.  Most 
cogenerators  would  not  be  treated  as 
powerplants,  because  they  would  not 
sell  enough  of  their  output  to  the  grid. 
In  addition,  even  if  they  were  treated 
as  powerplants,  they  would  not  meet 
the  definition  of  base-load  power- 
plants.  However,  if  a  cogenerator 
meets  both  tests,  S.  85  gives  any  co- 
generator  affected  by  FUA  the  same 
options  and  obligations  that  apply  to 
any  other  base-load  powerplant. 

If  the  cogenerator  meets  the  coal  ca- 
pability requirement,  it  could  use  the 
self-certification  procedure.  If  it  does 
not  meet  the  coal  capability  require- 
ment, and  if  it  still  wishes  to  use  oil  or 
natural  gas  as  a  primary  energy 
source,  it  must  go  through  the  formal 
f^A  exemption  process. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  clarifying  these 
important  points. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues should  be  aware  that  there 
was  much  discussion  during  the  hear- 
ings on  S.  85  about  the  necessity  of 
fn^intAinlng  coal  capability  in  new 
baseload  electric  generating  power- 
plants.  The  discussion  resulted  in  an 
amendment,  adopted  unanimously  in 
committee,  which  requires  that  new 
powerplants  have  the  "inherent  design 
characteristics  which  will  i)ermit  the 
addition  of  equipment  necessary  to 
render  (them)  capable  of  using  coal 
*  *  *."  Agreement  on  this  amendment 
was  reached  after  a  specific  require- 
ment for  providing  land  area  for  con- 
version to  coal  was  deleted.  I  want  to 
take  a  minute  to  explain  why  this  pro- 
vision for  land  area  is  not  crucial  to 
the  feasibility  of  cotJ  conversion. 

Mr.  President,  approval  of  this  legis- 
lation will  facilitate  the  use  of  gas  tur- 
bine technology  for  the  generation  of 
electricity.  My  concern  was  that  large- 
scale  commitments  of  new  generating 
capacity  to  gas  or  oil  use  not  be  made 
irreversible  and  that  future  conversion 
to  coal  would  be  possible  if  market 
conditions  or  national  security  war- 
ranted such  conversion.  I  believe  the 
language  of  the  bill  deals  effectively 
with  that  concern. 

Oas  turbine  powerplants  can  be  con- 
verted to  coal  only  with  the  addition 
of  coal  gasification  units.  In  its  origi- 
nal form,  my  amendment  to  S.  85 
would  have  required  not  only  that  the 
turbine  itself  be  capable  of  using  gasi- 
fied coal,  but  that  land  area  be  provid- 
ed for  the  possible  addition  of  a  coal 
gasification  imlt.  Diiring  the  hearings, 
it  became  i4>parent  that  the  land  acre- 
age required  for  a  gasification  unit  is 
not  significant  when  compared  to  the 
cost  of  the  gasification  unit  itself. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  essential  that  the 
coal  gasif  ier  be  placed  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  turbine.  Indeed,  the  gas- 
ification unit  can  be  located  some 
miles  away,  yet  still  close  enough  for 


the  coal  gas  to  be  economically  trans- 
ported by  pipeline  to  the  turbine  unit. 
For  these  reasons,  we  felt  that  the  spe- 
cific provision  for  land  area  is  not  an 
absolute  necessity  to  assure  the  feasi- 
bility of  coal  conversion.  It  is  essential 
that  the  turbine  unit  itself  have  the 
inherent  ability  to  bum  coal  gas  With 
whatever  external  modifications  that 
might  be  required. 

S.  85  requires  that  an  entity  propos- 
ing to  construct  a  new  baseload  elec- 
tric generating  facility  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  that  the  plant  is 
not  "physically,  structurally,  or  tech- 
nologically precluded  from  using  coal 
•  •  •."  This  self-certification  process  is 
designed  to  show  that  conversion  to 
coal  would  be  feasible  in  the  event  eco- 
nomic or  other  conditions  made  con- 
version attractive.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  whether  this  is  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  shsj«  the  Sena- 
tor's understanding  of  the  amend- 
ment. As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
correctly  observes,  the  version  of  the 
bill  that  is  before  the  Senate  today  re- 
quires that  a  new,  baseload  power- 
plant  is  not  "physically,  structurally, 
or  technologically  precluded  from 
using  coal  •  •  •  "  as  its  primary  energy 
source.  Those  proposing  to  build  a 
new,  baseload  powerplant  have  two  op- 
tions. They  can  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  E^nergy  that  they  meet  that  re- 
quirement, or  they  can  seek  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  requirement  under  the 
FUA  exemption  process. 

When  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
and  I  were  working  on  our  coal  capa- 
bility compromise,  we  recognized  that 
in  the  real  world  the  marketplace  eco- 
nomics of  coal  and  natural  gas  as  pow- 
erplant fuels  will  govern  the  decision 
of  what  fuel  a  particular  powerplant 
wUl  use. 

These  days,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  a 
utility,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  Its 
customers,  to  maximize  its  options  to 
minimize  its  risks.  If  I  were  a  utility 
executive.  I  would  certainly  want  to 
have  an  assessment  of  the  economics 
of  natural  gas  as  a  powerplant  fuel,  as 
compared  to  oil,  and  as  compared  to 
coal. 

In  the  case  of  a  gas-fired  turbine, 
eventual  addition  of  a  coal  gasifler 
would  represent  a  significant  invest- 
ment to  a  utility.  According  to  infor- 
mation submitted  to  the  committee,  at 
today's  prices,  a  sinu>le  cycle  combus- 
tion turbine  would  cost  between  $295 
and  $310  per  kilowatt  of  Installed  ca- 
pacity. For  a  250-megawat  plant,  that 
means  around  $75  million  for  the  pow- 
erplant. Addition  of  the  combined 
cycle  equipment  would  mean  the  com- 
bined cycle  powerplant  would  cost  be- 
tween $484  and  $510  per  kilowatt  of  in- 
stalled capacity.  Again,  for  a  250-mega- 
watt  plant,  that  means  around  $125 
million  for  the  combined  cycle  ix)wer- 
plant.  Adding  a  gadf  ier  would  cost  be- 
tween $1,092  and  $1,500  per  kilowatt 


of  installed  ct^jadty.  Again,  for  a  2S0- 
megawatt  plant  that  means  an  addi- 
tion cost  of  between  $273  and  $375 
million.  Buying  acreage  for  location  of 
the  gasifler— between  25  and  50  acres 
at  a  maximum— would  clearly  not 
make  or  break  the  economics  of  a  coal 
gasification  project. 

In  our  view,  the  situtations  in  which 
a  utility  would  pxirposef  uUy  locate  its 
powerplant  so  as  to  preclude  having 
the  option  of  going  to  coal  would  be 
execeptiontJly  rare.  We  would  expect 
a  utility  to  evaluate  the  econondcs  of 
coal  gasification  as  part  of  its  normal 
planning  process.  We  hope  that  coal 
gasification  will  become  Increasingly 
attractive  from  an  economic  perspec- 
tive, and  thus  compelling.  We  assume 
that  any  rational  utility  will  want  to 
maint4iin  that  as  an  option  and  thus 
will  locate  its  turbine  generators  ao- 
cordlngly. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  the 
passage  of  S.  85,  which  rep^ds  the  re- 
strictions on  national  gas  use  con- 
tained in  the  Fuel  Use  Act.  and  the  in- 
cremental pricing  provisions  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act. 

I  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
repeal  of  end  use  restrictions  on  natu- 
ral gas.  It  is  my  belief  that  it  wiU  not 
promote  our  Nation's  energy  security, 
and  it  poses  problems  for  small  con- 
sumers who  are  totally  dependent  on 
natural  gas— residential  consumers, 
process  gas  users,  fertilizer  manufac- 
turers, agricultural  interests,  and 
small  businesses. 

Domestic  gas  reserves  are  declining, 
and  the  situation  is  not  likely  to  im- 
pto\e.  For  the  last  10  years,  produc- 
tion has  exceeded  new  discoveries.  Dis- 
coveries in  1985  were  the  lowest  ever 
reported  to  EIA.  We  have  fewer 
proven  reserves  now  than  when  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  was  passed. 

This  casts  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of 
encouraging  more  gas  use,  particularly 
In  the  sectors  which  could  easily  use 
alternate  supplies  such  as  coal. 

I  thought  we  had  learned  the  dan- 
gers of  overdependence  on  oil  and  gas 
supplies. 

Have  we  forgotten  the  disruptions 
and  agony  of  the  seventies,  when  fac- 
tories and  schools  were  dosed,  hospi- 
tal gas  supplies  were  threatened,  and 
residential  consumers'  bills  soared? 

I  remember  how  Congress  desperate- 
ly groped  for  any  means  to  replace  oil 
and  gas  with  more  plentiful  and  secure 
energy  supplies. 

Do  we  really  doubt  that  those  days 
could  return? 

Everyone  agrees  the  gas  bubble  will 
soon  disappear. 

If  we  repeal  the  restrictions  on  natu- 
ral gas  use.  where  will  the  gas  supplies 
come  from? 

How  do  we  eiisure  our  economy  will 
not  be  devastated  by  shortages  to  utili- 
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ties  and  industries  dependent  on  gas 
supplies? 
Who  will  ensure  adequate  supplies 


As  a  result  it  is  likely  that  few,  if 
ai  ly.  new  baseload  powerplants  will  be 
o  instructed  with  the  capability  to  con- 
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(eXl)  Section  203  of  the  Powerplant  and  and  "Installation,  or  unit"  and  the  conuna 

Industrlml  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  X3&.C.  Immediately  preceding  this  phrase; 

8312)  is  amended  to  read:  (2)  in  subsection  (aX2),  "Installation,  or 

"Sec.  202.  Cbtitication  or  Compliaiick.—  other  unit"  and  the  comma  Immediately 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
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tics  and  industries  dependent  on  gas 
supplies? 

Who  will  ensure  adequate  supplies 
for  prtortty  users  and  protect  residen- 
tial oonsumers  from  skyrocketing  price 
increases? 

Indeed,  the  small  consumers  are  the 
ones  who  will  suffer  the  consequences 
of  supply  shortages.  Changes  In  regu- 
latory policy  and  marlEeting  practices 
have  so  reduced  the  amount  of  gas 
subject  to  FBRC  curtailment  author- 
ity, that  today  there  may  not  even  be 
enough  to  assure  adequate  supplies  to 
the  hiibest  priority  users  in  the 
Nation. 

In  the  event  of  shortages,  there  is  no 
way  to  guarantee  that  residential  and 
small  comnwrrial  users  will  be  able  to 
obtain  the  gas  they  need. 

There  are  also  likely  to  be  increased 
costs  to  small  residential  and  commer- 
cial corisumers.  To  date,  they  have  not 
obtained  the  full  benefit  of  the  recent 
declines  in  natural  gas  prices.  Lowest 
cost  gas  is  generally  diverted  to  the 
largest  users,  who  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  bargain  with  producers  and 
pipelines.  The  smaller  consumers,  with 
less  bargaining  power,  are  thus  forced 
to  accept  higher  priced  gas.  Encourag- 
ing even  more  utility  and  industrial 
gas  use  will  only  exacerbate  the  cur- 
rent discr^Muicy  in  prioes. 

We  should  not  gamble  with  our  Na- 
tion's ecomnny,  and  the  welfare  of 
small  consumers. 

Additionally.  I  am  concerned  that 
this  bUl  will  have  negative  impacts  on 
miners  In  my  own  State. 

Baseload  utility  powerplants  repre- 
sent about  80  percent  of  the  coal 
market.  By  facilitating  a  shift  from 
coal  to  gas  as  the  feedstock  for  such 
plants,  the  coal  market  and  related 
employmoit  opportimities  will  shrink. 
This  will  have  a  further  detrimental 
impact  on  regions  that  are  heavily  de- 
pendent on  coal  production  and  are  al- 
ready suffering  severe  economic  prob- 
lems. 

Finally,  the  Fuel  Use  Act  has  not 
been  a  significant  impediment  to  gas 
use  restrictions.  Despite  shrinking  re- 
serves, not  one  of  411  waiver  requests 
has  been  rejected  outright  by  DOE. 
Powerplant  waivers  granted  and  pend- 
ing represent  an  increase  in  gas 
demand  of  800  billion  cubic  feet  per 
year. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  coal  con- 
vertible amendment  adopted  by  the 
ccMnmlttee  will  not  fully  alleviate 
these  problems.  The  amendment  only 
requires  that  a  utility  have  the  capa- 
bility of  converting  to  coal  use  in  the 
future.  Requirements  for  adequate 
land  cvMclty  have  been  eliminated, 
and  utilities  are  able  to  self-certify 
their  compliance  with  convertibility 
requlrranents. 

AddltionaUy.  the  amendment  allows 
utilities  to  get  permanent  exemption 
fran  the  convertibility  requirements. 
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As  a  result  it  is  likely  that  few.  if 
ai  ly.  new  baseload  powerplants  will  be 
constructed  with  the  capability  to  con- 
vert to  coal,  and  conversion  may  be  a 
Icpg  and  costly  undertaking  even  for 
those  which  do  maint.ain  such  capabU- 

^- 
[Left    unresolved    is    the    enormous 

threat  of  unemployment  to  our  coal 

miners. 

There  is  no  mechanism  to  guarantee 
adequate  supplies  of  gas  to  high  priori- 
ty users  in  the  event  of  supply  short- 
ages. It  is  likely  that  the  disparity  in 
3s  costs  to  large  and  small  consuimers, 
e  erosion  of  domestic  gas  reserves, 
attd  our  increasing  dependence  on  for- 
eign imports  of  natural  gas  will  be  ex- 
acerbated. 

These  are  the  real  issues  in  this 
dtbate,  and  the  failure  to  resolve  them 
is  the  source  of  my  concern  with  the 
cqnunlttee  bill. 

tax.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
committee  amendmente? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
ase  a  series  of  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  adopted  en  bloc. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none.  It  is  so  or- 
d^ed.  

trhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bil  is  open  to  fiirther  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
pioposed.  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
gitossment  and  the  third  reading  of 
bill. 

le  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 

time. 
le   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
having  been  read  the  third  time. 
the  question  is,  shall  it  pass? 

6o  the  bill  (S.  85),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

I  S.85 

pe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rtpresentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
Aitierica  in  Congress  assembled, 

Eectior  1.  (a)  Short  Titlx.— This  Act  may 
be  referred  to  as  the  "Natural  Gas  UtUiza- 
UAn  Act  of  1987". 

(b)  TABI.X  OF  COMTKNTS.— 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 

8*  c.  2.  Repeal  of  certain  sections  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Puel  Use  Act  of  1978. 

84  c  3.  Conforming  amendments. 

St  c.  4.  Repeal  of  incremental  pricing  re- 
quirements. 

Sec.  S.  Effective  date. 

R^XAL  or  CXRTAin  SBCnOHS  or  THX  powia- 
KAKT  and  industrial  fuel  use  act  of  19T8 

6kc.  2.  (a)  The  foUowing  sections  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  (42  UJS.C.  8301  et  seq.)  are  repealed: 

(1)  section  302  (42  U.S.C.  8342): 

i2)  section  401  (42  VS.C.  8371); 
3)  section  402  (42  UJS.C.  8372):  and 
4)  section  405  (42  U.S.C.  8375). 
b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Power- 
plfuit  and  Industrial  Puel  Use  Act  of  1978  is 
amended  by  striking  the  items  relating  to 


Sic. 
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the  se^tlona  repealed  by  Bubsection  <a)  of 
thlsaaitlon. 


COHFORimiO  AMKHDKXIITS 


}.  (a)  SectiOD  102  of  the  Powerplant 
and  industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42 
UJS.C.  |B301)  is  amended  by  striking  "and 
major  jfuel-buming  Installations"  wherever 
this  PlFsae  appears. 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (43  VA.C. 

8302)  if  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aX13XB),  by— 

(A)  striking  clause  (Uxni): 

(B)  mrlking  the  semicolon  and  "or"  at  the 
end  of  jclauae  (UKII),  and  inserting  a  period 
in  their  place;  and 

(C)  i^uertlng  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(UXI):  I 

(2)  i^  subMction  (aXlS),  by  striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  installation"  wherever 
this  ptvase  appears; 

(3)  la  subsection  (a)(20).  by  striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  installation"; 

(4)  by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (aX30)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(30)1  The  term  'capability  to  use  coal' 
means  irequiring  an  electric  powerplant  to 
have  saffident  inherent  design  characteris- 
tics which  will  permit  the  addition  of  equip- 
ment (including  all  necessary  pollution  con- 
trol devices)  necessary  to  render  such  elec- 
tric powerplant  capable  of  using  coal  or  an- 
other alternate  fuel  as  its  primary  energy 
source.  Such  definition  shall  ensure  that  a 
new  electric  powerplant  shall  not  t»e  phys- 
ically, BtructuraUy.  or  technologically  pre- 
cluded from  using  coal  or  another  alternate 
fuel  as  its  primary  energy  source.  Capability 
to  use  coal  or  another  alternate  fuel  shaU 
not  be  defined  or  Interpreted  to  require  any 
such  powerplant  to  be-  immediately  able  to 
use  coal  or  another  alternate  fuel  as  its  pri- 
mary energy  source  on  its  initial  day  of  op- 
eration."; 

(5)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  "or  major 
fuelbufning  installation"  wherever  this 
phrase  appears; 

(6)  id  subsection  (bXlXD),  by  striking  ev- 
erything after  "synthetic  gas  involved"  and 
insertlag  in  its  place  a  period;  and 

(7)  by  striking  subsection  (bX3),  and  re- 
designating subsection  (bX4)  as  subsection 
(bX3).  : 

(c)  Section  104  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Puel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  V&.C. 

8303)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  apply 
within  the  contiguous  48  States,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.". 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
83 1 1 )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "—(1)  natural  gas  or  petro- 
leum shall  not  be  used  as  a  primary  energy 
source  in  any  new  electric  powerplant;  and 
(2)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  the  remaining  section 
as  subsection  (a); 

(3)  in  redesignated  subsection  (a),  foUow- 
ing "C(«istructed"  by  Inseriing  "or  operated 
as  a  ba^load  powerplant";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  to 
read  as:  follows: 

"(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  peakload  power- 
plant  ^  to  any  intermediate  load  power- 
plant:  jProvided.  however.  That  hours  of 
generation  pursuant  to  emergency  situa- 
tions as  defined  by  the  Secretary  and  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  shall  not  be  includ- 
ed In  determining  whether  a  powerplant  is 
being  operated  as  a  baseload  powerplant.". 


(eXl)  Section  202  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Puel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8312)  is  amended  to  read: 

"Sic.  202.  CnnncATioN  of  Complumce.- 

"(a)  SsLT-cnTincATiOR.— In  order  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  section  201(a),  the 
owner  or  operator  of  any  new  baseload  elec- 
tric powerplant  proposing  to  use  natural  gas 
or  petroleum  as  its  primary  energy  source 
shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  prior  to  con- 
struction, or  prior  to  operation  as  a  baseload 
powerplant  in  the  case  of  a  new  peakload  or 
new  intermediate  load  electric  powerplant, 
that  such  powerplant  has  capability  to  use 
coal,  as  defined  in  section  103(aK30). 

"(b)  TacHHicAL  ufFORMATioH.— The  Secre- 
tary may  require  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  powerplant  to  provide  such  supporting 
documents  as  may  be  necessary  to  verify  the 
certification.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Puel  Use  Act  of  1978  is 
amended  by  amending  the  Item  relating  to 
section  202  to  read  "Certification  of  Compli- 
ance.". 

(f)  Section  211  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8321)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or  installation"  wherever 
it  ^>pears; 

(2)  in  subsection  (aXl)  by  striking  "using 
imported  petroleum"  and  inseriing  "the  fuel 
that  would  be  used";  and 

(3)  by  striking  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and 
be  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsection 
(c). 

(g)  Section  212  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  UJ3.C. 

8322)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  (d),  and  (e)  by 
striking  "or  installation"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears; 

(2)  in  subsection  (aXlXA)  by  striking 
"using  imported  petroleum"  and  inserting 
"the  fuel  that  would  be  used"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (aX2)  by  striking  "—(A) 
in  the  case  of  a  new  major  fuel-burning  in- 
stallation, be  made  with  respect  to  the  site 
of  such  installation  proposed  by  the  peti- 
tioner, and  (B)"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  the  "(1)"; 
by  striking  existing  paragraph  (2)  and  by  re- 
designating clauses  (A)  and  (B)  as  para- 
gr^hs  (1)  and  (2);  and 

(5)  by  striking  subsections  (g),  (h),  (i),  and 

(J). 

(h)  Section  303  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Puel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8343)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or  installation"  and  "or  in- 
stallations" wherever  the  phrases  appear, 

(2)  by  striking  "or  302"  wherever  the 
phrase  appears; 

(3)  by  striking  subsection  (aX3); 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (bXl)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  prohibit,  by  rule, 
the  use  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  under 
section  301(b)  in  existing  electric  power- 
plants.";  _ 

(5)  in  subsection  (bX3),  by  striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  installation";  and 

(6)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (bX3)  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  such 
rules  shall  not  i4>ply  in  the  case  of  any  ex- 
isting electric  powerplant  with  respect  to 
which  a  comparable  prohibition  was  issued 
by  order.". 

(1)  Section  403  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8373)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXl),  "major  fuel-burn- 
ing installation,  or  other  unit"  and  the 
comma  immediately  preceding  this  phrase 


and  "installation,  or  unit"  and  the  comma 
immediately  preceding  this  phrase; 

(2)  in  subsection  (aX2),  "installation,  or 
other  unit"  and  the  comma  immediately 
preceding  that  phrase,  and  "installation,  or 
unit"  and  the  comma  Immediately  preced- 
ing that  phrase; 

(3)  in  subsectioQ  (aX2),  the  last  sentence; 
and 

(4)  subsection  (aX3). 

(])  Section  404  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Puel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8374)  is  amended  by  striking- 

(1)  in  subsection  (c),  "new  or"  in  the 
phrase  "applicable  to  any  new  or  existing 
electric  powerplant";  and 

(2)  subsection  (g). 

(k)  Section  701  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8411)  is  amended  by  striking  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b),  "or  installation". 

(1)  Section  711  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Puel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8421)  is  amended  by  striking  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a),  "or  a  major  fuel- 
buming  installation". 

(m)  Section  721  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Puel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8431)  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (c) 
and  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(n)  Section  723  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Puel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8433)  is  amended  by  striking  subsections 
(bX2)  and  (cXl)  and  (2)  and  redesignating 
subsection  (bKl)  as  subsection  (b). 

(0)  Section  731  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Puel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8441)  is  amended  by  striking- 

(1)  "or  major  fuel-burning  installation" 
wherever  the  phrase  appears;  and 

(2)  "title  n  or"  in  subsections  (aXl)  and 
(gX3). 

(p)  Section  745  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Puel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  VS.C. 
8455)  is  amended  by  strildng  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a),  "from  new  and  exist- 
ing electric  powerplants  and  major  fuel- 
burning  installations"  and  inseriing  in  its 
place  "from  existing  electric  powerplants". 

(q)  Section  761  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Puel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8471 )  is  amended  by  striking- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  "any  existing  or  new 
electric  powerplant  or  major  fuel-burning 
installation"  and  inseriing  in  its  place  "any 
existing  electric  powerplant";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  "new  or"  in  the  phrase  "In  the  case  of 
any  new  or  existing  facility",  and 

(B)  "except  to  the  extent  provided  under 
section  212(b)  or  section  312(b)"  and  the 
comma  immediately  preceding  that  phrase. 

RXFXAL  OF  ntCRKMBHTAL  PRICIHG 
SXQUIXKlCEirTS 

Skc.  4.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section,  title  II  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3341-3348) 
is  repealed,  and  the  items  relating  to  title  n 
are  striken  from  the  table  of  contents  of 
that  Act. 

(b)  A  rule  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  title  n  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  shall  continue  in  effect  only 
with  resp)ect  to  the  flowthrough  of  costs  in- 
curred before  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
including  any  surcharges  based  on  such 
costs. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  take  appropriate 
action  to  inclement  this  section. 

effective  date 
Sac.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to: 


EXECnnVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
various  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  leader,  Mr.  MoCaih, 
if  the  following  nominations  have 
been  cleared  by  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle:  all  nominations  under  tiie  De- 
partment of  State  on  page  2,  the  nomi- 
nation imder  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tection Corporation,  and  the  nomina- 
tion under  National  Corporation  for 
Housing  Partnerships  on  page  2  of  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  only  nominations  that  have 
been  cleared  on  this  side  are  Mr. 
Healey  to  the  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tection Corporation  and  Mr.  Fleischer 
of  the  National  Corporation  for  Hous- 
ing Partnerships  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Very  weU.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Presdident.  I^  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  of  Messrs.  Healey  and 
Fleischer.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  nominations  be  considered 
en  bloc,  confirmed  en  bloc,  and  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

SBcumiTiEs  lirvESTOE  PKoncnoM 
Cobporatioh 
Thomas  J.  Healey,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Se- 
curities Investor  Protection  Corporation  lor 
a  term  expiring  December  31, 1988. 

Matioiial  Cobtoration  roK  Housne 
Partherships 

Alfred  J.  Fleischer,  Sr..  of  Missouri,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships for  the  term  expiring  October  27. 
1988. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nominees^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEQISLATIVE  SESSION 

Ifr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  uk 
unanimous  oonsoat  that  the  Senate 
return  to  leglalatlve  aesiion. 

The  FRESEDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  acting  leader.  Mr.  McCaim.  I  thank 
Mr.  McCltoi  and  all  other  Senators. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  BIr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  I  want  to  take  up  the  homeless 
relief  legislation,  but  before  I  do  that. 
I  understand  that  Senator  Stbvshs 
wishes  to  be  on  Uie  floor.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  does  not 
wish  the  floor.  I  shall  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  HOMELESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  31.  H^  S58. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  legislattTe  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bai  (HJt  558)  to  provide  urgenUy 
needed  iwlirtaiiwt  to  protect  and  improve 
the  lives  sod  safety  of  the  homeless,  with 
special  emphasis  on  elderly  persons,  luindl- 
capped  persona,  and  families  with  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration  of  the  bOl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
substitute  amendment  at  the  desk 
which  is  sponsored  by  Mr.  Dole  and 
myself  and  other  Smators.  I  call  up 
that  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislatiTe  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bras],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Dols,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  90. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dlspeoBed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectimi.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed under  amendments  submitted  later 
in  today's  RBOoao.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  at  this  time  bipar- 
legislation    to    provide    urgent 


for  the  home-    now  a 


eiiergency  assistance 
leis. 

nils  is  the  homeless  initiative  devel- 
oied  by  the  group  of  Senators  ap- 
ptiinted  by  mjrself  and  the  dlstin- 
gi  ished  Republican  leader,  Mr.  Dole. 
That  group  was  made  up  of  committee 
chairmen,  ranking  minority  members, 
and  other  Senators  with  speciid  Inter- 
eA  and  expertise  in  this  legislative 
aitea,  so  that  a  Senate  initiative  could 
be  developed  and  considered  on  a  spe- 
cial fast  track. 

iThe  result  of  that  group  effort  was 
figlher  refined  by  the  Senate  commit- 
and  today  Senator  Dole  and  I 

^ve   offered  what   amounts   to   the 
ibined  product  of  those  four  com- 

Ittees  as  an  original  amendment  in 
the  form  of  a  substitute  to  the  House 
passed  bill.  Sq,  in  this  way,  all  the 
pieces  of  the  original  initiative  will 
hgve  been  rejoined.  The  amendment 
wldch  Mr.  Dole  and  I  have  Joined  in 
offering  as  a  substitute  also  contains 
tide  I  of  the  Senate-passed  homeless 
varans  bill. 

The  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  four  committees  will 
speak  to  the  specific  provisions  consid- 
ered in  their  committees,  but  I  would 
like  to  make  just  a  few  general  obser- 
vations about  what  is  contained  in  this 
reiissembled  package. 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  an  emergen- 
cy measiire  to  provide  food  and  shelter 
and  services  to  the  homeless  so  that 
w(  may  alleviate  some  of  the  more 
eg%gious  aspects  of  the  problem 
before  the  harsh,  bitter  cold  of  next 
winter  is  upon  us.  This  measiure  does 
not  piuport  to  do  all  that  is  necessary 
or  all  that  many  of  us  might  desire  to 
do  in  order  to  provide  a  long-term  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  homelessness. 
Those  solutions  are  yet  to  be  ad- 
vanced. 

But  a  very  important  section  in  this 
measure  will  help  us  in  looking  for 
loag-term  solutions.  That  is  the  provi- 
sipn  to  provide  an  independent  inter- 
agency covmcil  which  will  be  charged 
with  thoroughly  studying  and  report- 
ing to  Congress  on  the  causes  of  and 
solutions  to  the  problem.  This  is  an  in- 
gredient sorely  inrUng  now  as  we 
grope  with  the  dimensions  of  a  nation- 
al problem  few  of  us  imderstand,  but 
all  of  us  deplore. 

This  Is  an  emergency  measure  which 
will  authorize  spending  in  this  fiscal 
year.  As  the  original  bill  was  devel- 
oixed,  we  were  very  cognizant  of  two 
imperatives.  The  first  was  to  focus  on 
programs  which  not  only  were  needed 
bitt  which  could  be  implemented  in  a 
shprt  amoimt  of  time.  The  second  was 
th^  sobering  j-eality  of  the  budget  defi- 
cits. The  bill  we  introduced  provided 
funding  of  $393  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  committees,  in  their  actions, 
found  it  necessary  to  adjust  the  level 
slightly  for  provisions  which  they  felt 
al4o  met  the  emergency  criteria.  The 
total  for  the  package  amencbnent  is 


year  1  >87. 


The 
when, 
of  the 
in  the 


Apnl  8,  1987 
little  over  $423  million  for  fiscal 


ApHl  8,  1987 
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legislation  began  to  develop 
earlier  last  month,  the  product 
bipartisan  group  was  introduced 
Senate  as  five  bills.  The  first, 
the  oi^bus  bill,  S.  809,  was  put  di- 
rectly on  the  calendar.  The  other  four 
biUs  each  contained  discrete  titles  of 
the  omnibus  bill  and  were  referred  ap- 
propriately each  to  one  of  four  com- 
mitteek. 

All  lour  committees— the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  the  Bank- 
ing CoBnmittee,  the  Labor  Committee, 
and  the  Agriculture  Committee— com- 
pleted action  on  their  respective  legis- 
lation last  week.  The  bills  as  reported 
were  filed  on  Friday.  The  amendment 
incorpbrating  those  four  bills  iu>pear8 
in  the  Rxcohd  of  Friday. 

It  isjsignificant  that  the  committees 
made  very  few  changes  in  the  legisla- 
tion. I  [think  this  speaks  to  the  careful, 
thoughtful  process  we  employed,  on 
both  aides  of  the  aisle,  in  developing 
the  bipartisan  bill  for  Introduction. 

The  ipackLage,  as  reassembled,  repre- 
sents 6ur  best  efforts  to  identify  pro- 
grams which  will  provide  emergency 
food,  belter,  basic  health  and  mental 
health)  services,  education,  and  job 
assistance  to  the  homeless 
population  found  in  our  Nation's  cities 
and  in  her  rural  areas  as  well. 

These  are  the  visible  unfortunates 
found  pn  our  streets,  those  sleeping  on 
grates  I  with  newspapers  and  garbage 
for  co^er  and  those  adrift  in  our  parks. 
They  are  also  those  less  visible— those 
who  fipd  shelter,  but  shelter  that  is  a 
bed  in  a  rat  infested  building  or  a  fa- 
cility that  is  dangeroiis,  not  only  lie- 
cause  of  its  physical  deterioration,  but 
also  because  of  the  lack  of  personnel 
to  ensure  that  the  homeless  person 
will  nqt  be  victimized  while  in  the  fa- 
cility. Or  they  may  be  the  homeless  re- 
duced io  living  in  the  family  car. 

Nobqdy  knows  the  exact  number  of 
homel^  in  our  land.  There  \a  no  one 
reliable  count,  just  as  there  is  no  one 
reason  why  the  problem  exists  and  has 
grown  so  rapidly  in  the  past  half 
dozen  years.  This  crisis  of  homeless- 
ness is  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
factor^— deinstitutiontJization  of  the 
mentally  ill,  economic  downturns,  fail- 
ure of]  our  safety-net  programs,  prob- 
lems oif  spouse  and  child  abuse,  alco- 
holism and  drug  abuse,  to  name  some 
of  the  inajor  factors. 

The  homeless  are  not  homogeneous. 
They  are  different  types  of  people 
with  varjring  needs,  ranging  from 
those  who,  with  just  a  little  assistance, 
may  b^  able  to  return  to  a  productive 
life  in  the  community,  to  others  who 
will  require  long-term,  perhaps  perma- 
nent, ^ire. 

Mr.  ]  *resident,  my  own  State  of  West 
Virgin  a  is  not  immune  to  the  problem 
of  the  homeless.  A  recent  poll  conduct- 
ed   fof    the    Charleston    Daily    Mail 


showed  that  residents  of  Charleston, 
WV,  think  that  the  homeless  are  the 
most  important  problem  in  that  city. 
Indeed,  in  West  Virginia,  the  problem 
of  the  homeless  has  been  exacerbated 
by  high  imemployment. 

In  my  State,  with  a  population  of  a 
little  under  2  million  people,  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Human  Serv- 
ices reports  that  it  served  7.484  home- 
less over  an  18-month  period  and  esti- 
mates that  there  are  at  least  another 
7,500  homeless  in  the  State  that  it 
never  sees.  The  average  age  of  those 
the  department  does  see  is  32.3  years; 
68  percent  of  those  individuals  are 
male;  and  on  average,  they  last  worked 
2Vt  years  ago.  Further.  450  of  those 
homeless  are  children.  Only  3  percent 
came  from  mental  health  facilities. 

It  is  clear  from  the  statistics  that  are 
available  that  high  unemployment  has 
increased  the  rvaks  of  the  homeless  in 
West  Virginia.  Perhaps  even  more 
tragic  is  the  nimiber  of  families  that 
have  been  forced  onto  the  streets  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  jobs. 

As  bleak  as  these  statistics  are  for  a 
small,  rural  State  like  West  Virginia, 
these  statistics  will  only  look  worse 
unless  some  action  is  taken  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  program  to  assist 
these  individuals  and  to  provide  them 
with  meaningful  employment. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  there  is 
not  one  among  us  who  is  not  filled 
with  shame  and  sorrow  that  the  rich- 
est, most  beautiful  country  in  the 
world,  the  land  of  opportunity  for  gen- 
erations, could  experience  a  crisis  of 
homelessness  such  as  we  are  experi- 
encing today.  We  must  act  and  act 
swiftly  to  address  this  national  shame, 
and  we  are  certainly  willing  to  face  up 
to  it  and  do  oiu*  liest. 

I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bipartisan  legislation  that  is 
being  introduced  today  by  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  myself 
and  cosponsored  by  a  number  of  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  The  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bfr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Officer  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

As  he  has  indicated,  on  March  23,  we 
Joined  with  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  sponsoring 
S.  809,  the  so-called  homeless  bill. 

The  introduction  of  this  package 
was  the  result  of  countless  meetings 
between  Senate  Republicans  and 
Democrats  and  a  thorough  review  of 
H.R.  558,  a  biU  providing  emergency 
assistance  to  the  homeless  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  earlier. 

S.  809  was  intended  to  be  a  starting 
point,  which  would  be  reviewed  by  the 
committees  of  Jurisdiction.  The  com- 
mittees have  met  and  have  expedi- 
tion^ acted  on  the  specific  provisions 
of  the  blU,  and  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ators for  their  work. 


■nxovEaviKW 
Mr.  President,  for  piuposes  of  expla- 
nation, the  bill  can  be  divided  into 
seven  sections. 

The  first  section— housing— would 
provide  an  additional  $80  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Emergency 
Shelter  Program,  $60  million  for  tran- 
sitional housing,  $50  million  for  sec- 
tion 8— existing  housing  rehabilita- 
tion—for  families  with  children,  and 
$35  million  for  section  8— single  room 
occupancy  dwellings. 

The  second  section  provides  for 
changes  in  three  existing  food  pro- 
grams. It  would  authorize  the  $50  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  the  Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Program  that  the 
Congress  approved  earlier  this  year 
and  Increase  the  authorization  for  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  distributing  food 
through  the  temporary  Elmergency 
Food  Assistance  Program  by  $10  mil- 
lion. In  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  the 
bill  would  provide  a  50-percent  Federal 
matching  grant  to  States  for  conduct- 
ing outreach  to  the  homeless,  reduce 
the  waiting  period  for  homeless  to  re- 
ceive food  stamp  assistance  from  30 
days  to  5  days,  and  allow  separate  al- 
lotments for  related  families  living  in 
the  same  household. 

Social  services  make  up  the  third 
section  of  the  legislation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
would  be  authorized  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $30  million  to  public  and  non- 
profit organizations  for  primary 
health  care  to  the  homeless  and  an  ad- 
ditional $55  million  for  mental  health 
care.  In  addition,  it  requires  HUD  and 
FEMA  grantees  provide  case  managers 
in  homeless  facilities. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  $10  million 
for  a  Job  training  demonstration 
project  for  the  homeless. 

The  Labor  Committee  also  added 
two  provisions  which  would  establish  a 
new  $10  million  per  year  program  to 
combat  illiteracy  among  the  homeless 
and  a  new  $20  million  program  to 
fight  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  by  the 
homeless. 

A  fifth  component,  regarding  educa- 
tion, would  authorize  $2.5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987  and  $5  million  in  fiscal 
year  1988  for  grants  to  States  to 
ensure  full  and  eqtial  educational  op- 
portunities for  homeless  children. 

Under  the  sixth  section,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration would  be  required  to 
identify  excess  Federal  property  which 
m^ht  be  suitable  for  use  by  homeless 
individuals  and  families. 

The  seventh  and  last  major  section 
establishes  a  new  Interagency  Coimcil 
on  the  Homeless  to  coordinate  all  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  alleviate  the  homeless 
crisis  in  America. 

SBHATE  ACnOH 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  majority 
leader  hopes  to  complete  floor  action 
on  this  bill  prior  to  the  Easter  recess. 


and  I  hope  that  we  mii^t  be  able  to 
accomplish  that  goal. 

The  bill  does,  in  almost  every  case, 
use  existing  programs  to  provide  as- 
sistance which  will  negate  the  need  to 
establish  cimibersome  new  bureaucr»- 
cies  and  wiU  speed  the  flow  of  fimds  to 
the  homeless. 

While  difficult  to  accurately  esti- 
mate, there  is  no  question  that  the 
number  of  homeless  in  the  United 
States  has  risen  dramatically.  Of 
greater  significance  may  be  the  fact 
that  whole  new  classes  are  now  adding 
to  the  growing  hmneless  numbers,  in- 
cluding unemployed  families,  patients 
discharged  from  mental  hospitals, 
abused  wives  and  children,  and  dis- 
placed residents  from  public  housing. 

Ultimately,  we  would  like  every 
American  to  have  shelter.  This  bQl 
does  not  accomplish  that  goal,  but 
makes  significant  and  substantial 
progress,  while  we  continue  to  explore 
the  most  appropriate  methods  of  heli)- 
ing  those  who  are  the  most  unfortu- 
nate among  us. 

puHUUia 

As  I  indicated  in  my  remarlcs  at  the 
introduction  of  the  bill,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  new  authorizations  con- 
tained in  this  bill  not  simply  be  added 
to  the  deficit. 

With  a  near  trillion  dollar  annual 
Federal  budget  and  several  billions  of 
dollars  of  rescission  requests  from  the 
President  which  are  pending  before 
the  Congress  it  seems  thaX  we  could  fi- 
nance these  from  within  existing  ac- 
counts. 

I  expect  that  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  Senator  Gsamm,  to  make 
it  clear  that  at  least  some  of  us  want 
to  find  offsets  for  this  legislation.  I 
supported  this  position  In  our  negotia- 
tions prior  to  the  introduction  of  S. 
809,  and  believe  this  would  be  a  major 
improvement  in  the  bill. 

In  fact,  I  am  reminded  that  that  was 
the  same  procedure  we  used  in  the 
drug  legislation,  which  was  passed  as 
an  emergency  piece  of  legislation  last 
year  before  the  Congress  adjourned. 
So  there  is  precedent  for  it.  I  hope 
that  we  might  take  a  soious  look  at 
the  amendment  Senator  GRAiof  will 
offer. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  leadership  and  also 
thank  the  members  of  his  staff,  and 
other  staff  on  the  Democratic  side, 
and  members  of  my  staff  and  other 
Senate  staffers,  who  worked  for  weeks 
and  weeks  to  put  together  what  we  be- 
lieve is  meaningful  legislation.  It  was 
never  the  intent  of  anyone  on  this  side 
or  either  side  of  the  aisle  to  see  wheth- 
er we  could  match  the  amount  of 
money  to  the  House  bill.  We  beUeved 
our  goal  was  to  address  the  needs  of 
the  homeless  and  to  do  it  at  minimal 
cost.  Although  there  probably  are 
other  things  that  should  have  been  in- 
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tJtuxiy  of  the  homeless  are  handi- 
capped in  their  search  for  employment 
and  the  income  necessary  to  find  per- 
manent hou^ng  by  the  lack  of  basic 


abuse  and  drug  abuse  treatment  services; 
and  provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
other  services  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
to  meet  the  essential  health  care  needs  of 
the  homeless. 


ventlon  services,  and  babllitatlon  and  reha- 
bilitation services.  Case  management  serv- 
ices for  each  individual  must  be  provided  in- 
cluding a  plan  of  care;  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing  and   coordinating   social   and  mainte- 
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duded  and  there  may  be  some  amend- 
menta  to  make  alight  changes.  I  want 
to  f^nnrnmnit  all  of  the  Committees  in- 
Ttdved.  becanae  they  acted  very  re- 
■ponribly.  Thete  were  no  big  add-ons 
by  any  commlttwe,  perhaps  $10  million 
or  $15  million.  But  thoe  was  no  effort 
by  any  committee  to  try  to  rdnvent 
the  wheel,  to  add  a  lot  of  money  to  the 
program  or  to  stick  In  a  number  of 
new  provisions. 

I  beUere  that  the  committees  have 
T»»*H  with,  at  least,  the  wishes  of 
the  leadership  In  getting  the  bill  back 
to  ua  very  Quk±Iy.  letting  us  work  our 
wfll  and.  hopefully,  passing  the  legisla- 
tion In  the  next  4  or  5  hours. 

I  again  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
Jortty  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  RepuUlcan  leader 
for  his  ooqionsoitfilp  of  the  measure 
and  also  for  the  woA  that  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  formulation  of  the  sub- 
stitute. I  thank  his  staff.  I  thank  my 
own  staff.  I  thank  the  staffs  of  other 
Senatma.  and  I  thank  those  other  Sen- 
ators who  were  earlier  alluded  to  in 
my  remarks. 

This  Is  the  product  of  the  woik  of  a 
lot  of  hands  and  minds  of  Senators 
and  staffb.  They  are  to  be  commended 
and  ttianked  for  it. 

Mr.  KENTOEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senatw  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  Join  in  commending  both  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  in  introducing  this  legislation. 
The  whole  problem  of  the  homeless  in 
our  society  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It 
should  not  be  addressed  in  any  kind  of 
a  partisan  way. 

We  are  addressing  a  problem  which 
touches  and  scars  the  soul  of  America. 
This  is  a  downpayment  on  what  I  hope 
will  be  longer  and  more  visionary  at- 
tention by  this  body  toward  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  those  who  have  been  left 
out  and  left  behind. 

I  think  it  is  very  positive  that  both 
the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  have  introduced  this  legislation 
and  it  has  had  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port all  the  way  through  the  discus- 
sion. Those  in  this  body  ought  to  rec- 
ognise that  this  problem  has  brought 
together  monbers  all  across  the  politi- 
cal spectnun  in  an  important  first 
step.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress these  issues  briefly  this  after- 
noon. 

That  so  many  Americans  are  home- 
less in  the  bicentennial  of  the  found- 
ing of  these  United  States  is  both  a  na- 
tional tragedy  and  a  national  disgrace. 
Almost  80  years  ago.  the  White  House 
Cimf  oence  on  Childrai  declared  that 
a  "home  life  is  the  tolghtest  and  finest 
laroduct  of  dvfllzatloiL" 

Yet  today,  more  Americans  are 
homeless  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Oreat  Depression.  Estimates  of  the 
honeless  population  on  an  average 


nliht  in  1984  ranged  from  250,000  to 
as  many  as  3  million,  and  there  is  no 
dittgreement  about  two  shocking 
faots:  the  niunber  of  Americans  with 
no  place  to  call  home  is  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate  and  families  with  yoimg 
children  are  now  Joining  such  other 
hofneless  populations  as  the  chronical- 
ly mentaUy  iU  and  alcohol  and  drug 
addicts  in  increasing  numbers. 

"the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayor's 
report.  "The  Continued  Growth  of 
Hi|nger,  Homelessness,  and  Poverty  in 
America's  Cities:  1086,"  found  that 
faihilles  represented  an  average  of  28 
pe^nt  of  the  homeless  population 
and  that  the  percentage  was  as  high  as 
76  percent  in  some  major  metropolitan 
areas  such  as  New  York  City.  In  addi- 
tion, three  quarters  of  the  cities  re- 
ported that  families  comprised  the 
group  for  whom  emergency  shelter 
an^  other  needed  services  are  most 
glatlngly  absent.  For  example,  in 
Boston,  an  average  of  15  families  per 
wefk  become  homeless  and  although 
Massachusetts  has  increased  its  family 
shelter  capacity  by  400  percent  over 
the  last  2  years,  50  famlles  per  month 
are  stiU  tiimed  away  from  shelters 
which  are  filled  to  capacity.  These  uin- 
fortunate  families,  having  attempted 
the  full  range  of  personal,  private,  and 
public  alternatives,  are  left  defenseless 
ana  hopeless. 

Other  segments  of  the  homeless 
population  face  equally  tragic  circimi- 
stances.  The  chronically  mentally  ill, 
for  example,  are  a  significant  share  of 
the  homeless  population  and  perhi^M 
the  most  mistreated  group  in  our  soci- 
ety. Ironically,  a  comprehensive 
system  of  community  based  care  for 
th^  chronically  mentally  ill,  which 
w<^d  include  an  impropriate  place  to 
llvi  for  every  individual  in  this  group. 
ha4  been  demonstrated  to  cost  no 
mo^  than  our  current  nonsystem  of 
no^care.  Alcohol  and  drug  addicts 
hare  traditionally  been  an  important 
sevnent  of  the  homeless  population; 
the  cruel  addictions  which  are  contrib- 
utipg  factors  to  their  homelessness  are 
particularly  difficult  to  treat  without 
the  stability  that  a  home  environment 
prdyldes. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 

'iy  is  no  more  than  a  beginning- 
it  is  an  important  beginning.  The 
jr  Committee  bill  provides  emer- 
ge4cy  services  for  homeless  families  to 
ice  the  misery  of  homelessness— 
it  also  establishes  service  systems 
It  can  contribute  to  an  end  to  home- 
lessness and  the  beginning  of  a  decent 
life  for  important  segments  of  this 
population. 

'the  Labor  Committee  legislation 
provides  health  services  to  homeless 
incfivlduals  to  assure  that  the  pain  of 
homelessness  is  not  compounded  by 
th4  pain  of  untreated  illness.  More 
th^  120,000  people  could  be  provided 
conprehensive  primary  care  services 
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at  the!  fimding  levels  authorized  in 
this  lea  ialatlon. 

The  chronically  mentally  Ul  have 
been  estimated  to  constitute  between 
30  and  'so  percent  of  all  the  homeless. 
The  legislation  establishes  a  $55  mil- 
lion grant  program  to  assist  States  and 
localltl^  to  establish  comprehensive 
prograikis  of  community-based  care  for 
the  ho^neless  chronically  mentally  ilL 
The  evidence  is  strong  that  such  com- 
prehensive programs  can  add  Immeas- 
urably to  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
chronioaUy  mentally  ill  and  can  put  an 
end  to  (he  homelessness  that  is  largely 
a  prodttct  of  the  failure  to  provide  a 
comprefiensive  system  of  commimlty 
care.  EXrldence  is  also  strong  that  the 
kind  of  comprehensive  system  to  be 
encouraged  by  this  legislation  is  no 
more  costly  than  our  current  nonsys- 
tem of  honcare. 

Another  group  that  accounts  for  a 
signlfl<^t  component  of  the  homeless 
population  is  alcohol  and  drug  addicts. 
Although  the  emergency  drug  biU  in- 
creased funds  for  treatment  of  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse,  the  homeless  seg- 
ment of  this  population  is  one  of  the 
most  costly  to  treat,  usually  requires 
residential  treatment  facilities,  and 
has  oftf n  not  been  a  priority  for  State 
and  lo<^  programs.  The  Labor  Com- 
mittee bill  provides  a  $20  million  addi- 
tion to  the  ADAMHA  block  grant  tar- 
getted  to  this  population.  Because  of 
the  im(portance  of  residential  treat- 
ment for  this  group,  the  normal  prohi- 
bition on  use  of  ADAMHA  block  grant 
funds  ifor  inpatient  treatment  has 
been  w^ved. 

One  ^f  the  most  tragic  and  indefen- 
sible results  of  the  growing  number  of 
homeless  families  has  been  the  denial 
of  public  education  to  increasing  num- 
bers of  children.  Because,  by  defini- 
tion, htomeless  children  have  no  per- 
manent residence,  it  has  been  far  too 
easy  for  a  school  district  to  say  that 
any  particular  homeless  child  is  some- 
one else's  responsibility.  With  no  cen- 
tral body  to  assure  that  some  district 
takes  responsibility,  homeless  children 
too  often  end  up  without  any  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Traveler's  Aid 
International  recently  conducted  an 
elght-c|ty  survey  in  which  it  foimd 
that  43  percent  of  homeless  children 
were  not  attending  school.  A  survey  of 
81  shelters  in  63  cities  found  that 
more  than  a  third  of  the  shelters  had 
homeless  children  who  were  denied 
access  to  the  public  education  that 
should  have  been  theirs  by  right.  The 
Labor  Committee  legislation  requires 
States  to  establish  and  implement  a 
prograih  to  assxire  that  every  homeless 
child  is  assigned  to  an  appropriate 
school  district.  In  addition,  it  sets  up  a 
small  demonstration  program  to  assist 
school  districts  wishing  to  establish  an 
exemplary  program  of  service  to 
homele  ss  children. 
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Many  of  the  homeless  are  handl- 
ci4>ped  in  their  search  for  employment 
and  the  Income  necessary  to  find  per- 
manent housing  by  the  lack  of  basic 
education.  Because  they  are  hard  to 
locate  and  serve,  they  have  not  been  a 
priority  for  adult  literacy  programs. 
The  legislation  requires  States  to  plan 
and  Implement  a  program  of  remedi- 
ation and  adult  literacy  for  the  home- 
less and  provides  a  small  formula 
grant  program  to  assist  States  in  pro- 
viding these  services. 

Fliully,  this  legislation  establishes  a 
demonstration  program  of  employ- 
ment services  and  training  for  the 
homeless.  Several  small  projects  have 
indicated  that  a  relatively  modest  in- 
vestment can  result  in  employment  for 
homeless  hidlvlduals.  This  small  In- 
vestment can.  in  turn,  allow  homeless 
individuals  to  gain  the  Income  they 
need  to  find  permanent  housing.  The 
$10  mllllMi  Federal  Demonstration 
Program  provided  by  this  legislation 
will  result  in  employment  for  an  esti- 
mated 20,000  individuals. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Hatch,  I,  and 
the  other  members  of  our  committee 
have  developed  a  Joint  statement  svun- 
marizlng  the  legislation  which  we  have 
reported  from  our  Human  Resources 
Committee  in  lieu  of  the  committee 
report.  The  other  members  of  the 
Labor  Committee  have  been  offered 
the  opportunity  to  review  this  report. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  made  a  part  of  the  Recohs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Jonrr  STAtniKiiT  of  Skwators  Kjewkkdy  amd 

Hatch  Dbcribihg  the  Major  Provisioics 

or  THI  HOIIKLKBS  BOi.  CORBISERKD  BT  THE 

Labor   Coioiitteb   ahs   Expressing   the 
CoimiTTtf  8  Views 

TTILX  I— HEALTH  SERVICES  AMD  MENTAL  HEALTH 
SSaVICES  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 


Title  I.  Part  A.  of  S.  811  amends  Title  HI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  by  adding  a 
new  part:  Part  K— Health  Services  for 
Homeless  Individuals.  Grants  for  the  Provi- 
sion of  Health  Services.  Part  K  enables  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  entitles  to  support  the  provi- 
sion of  health  services  to  homeless  individ- 
uals and  the  provision  of  mental  health 
services  to  homeless  individuals  with  minor 
emotional  problems.  For  their  homeless 
population,  grant  recipients  must  provide 
readily  accessible  outpatient  services,  bring- 
ing servlce-i  to  shelters  and  other  sites  as 
necessary;  provide  or  make  arrangements 
for  provision  of  24-hour-a-day  emergency 
health  services;  establish  written  arrange- 
ments with  and  make  referrals  of  homeless 
individuals  to  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions for  necessary  inpatient  services:  pro- 
vide assistance  in  establishing  eligibility  for 
and  obtaining  services  under  entitlement 
programs  through  written  arrangements 
with  appropriate  State  and  local  social  serv- 
ices agencies:  provide  or  arrange  for  provi- 
sion of  counseling  and  other  mental  health 
services  particularly  for  homeless  families 
and  children  who  have  developed  emotional 
and  psychological  problems  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  stress  of  homelessness:  pro- 
vide or  arrange  for  the  provision  of  alcohol 


abuse  and  drug  abuse  treatment  services; 
and  provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
other  services  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
to  meet  the  essential  health  care  needs  of 
the  homeless. 

The  Secretary  when  awarding  grants  will 
give  preference  to  community  health  cen- 
ters (Sec.  330)  and  Other  public  and  non- 
profit private  entities  that  have  experience 
in  providing  comprehensive  primary  health 
care  services  to  homeless  individuals  and 
medically  underserved  populations.  Grant 
recipients  must  provide  the  services  re- 
quired under  this  legislation  within  the 
limite  of  their  cacMcities  without  regard  to 
the  homeless  individual's  ability  to  pay  for 
the  services.  If  a  recipient  does  change  for 
services,  this  charge  must  be  made  accord- 
ing to  a  public  schedule  of  charges  which 
must  reflect  the  income  and  resources  of 
the  homeless  individuals  served.  No  charge 
may  be  imposed  on  individuals  whose  in- 
comes fall  below  the  nonfarm  Income  offi- 
cial poverty  line  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Grant  recipients 
that  serve  homeless  populations  that  in- 
clude a  substantial  number  of  persons  with 
limited  Bnglish-epeaking  ability  must  to  the 
extent  practicable  plan  for  and  make  ar- 
rangements to  provide  services  in  the  lan- 
gtiage  and  cultural  context  appropriate  to 
these  individuals. 

The  Committee  believes  that  grants  under 
section  111  to  support  the  provision  of 
health  services  to  homeless  individuals 
should  be  limited  in  all  but  a  few  Instances 
to  areas  with  a  concentration  of  homeless 
persons  sufficient  to  ensure  an  acceptable 
level  of  cost  efficiency  in  the  use  of  health 
care  resources.  Applications  that  can  dem- 
onstrate broad-based  community  support 
for  the  program  should  be  given  priority. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  see  to  the 
evaluation  of  the  services  provided  under 
section  398  and  to  provide  summaries  of 
these  evaluations  annually  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce.  

Title  I,  Part  B.  of  S.  811  amends  Title  XEX 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  by  adding 
to  it  Part  D— Emergency  Assistance  lor 
Homeless  MentaUy  ni  Individuals  Block 
Grant.  These  funds  aue  to  be  distributed  to 
States  using  a  modified  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program  for- 
mula. States  must  use  these  funds  in  areas 
within  the  SUte  in  accordance  with  the  for- 
mula allocation,  except  that  the  State  may 
reallocate  funds  if  no  project  meeting  the 
standards  of  the  Act  is  established  within 
the  area.  If  a  State  does  not  establish  or 
support  projects  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Act,  the  funds  aUocated  to  that  State 
will  be  reallocated  to  other  States. 

States  receiving  funds  must  certify  that 
the  services  to  be  provided  for  the  homeless 
under  each  project  receiving  fimds  have 
been  included  in  and  are  consistent  with  the 
State  comprehensive  mental  health  services 
plan  and  are  supplemental  to  and  increase 
the  level  of  services  provided.  They  must 
also  certify  that  homeless  individuals  who 
are  alcoholics,  alcohol  abusers,  or  drug 
abusers  will  be  referred  to  appropriate  serv- 
ices. 

Projects  funded  under  this  Act  must  pro- 
vide a  complete  program  of  services  for 
homeless  individuals  and  individuals  who 
have  chronic  mental  illnesses  who  are  at  im- 
minent risk  of  becoming  homeless.  These 
services  include  outreach  services  and  out- 
patient mental  health  services,  partial  hos- 
pitalization, diagnostic  services,  crisis  inter- 


vention services,  and  habOltatian  and  reha- 
bilitation services.  Caae  management  serv- 
ices for  each  Individual  must  be  provided  in- 
cluding a  plan  of  care;  asiilstanre  in  obtain- 
ing and  coordinating  social  aid  mainte- 
nance services;  aaristanoe  In  obtaining 
income  support  services  (e.g..  Supplemental 
Security  Income  Benefits):  referral  to  other 
services  as  appropriate;  and  supportive  serv- 
ices that  are  related  to  emergency,  transi- 
tional, and  long-term  housing  for  those  In 
settings  not  supported  tinder  the  federal 
transitional  housing  demonstration  pro- 
gram. Grant  recipients  must  provide  appro- 
priate training  for  peraonnel  providing  serv- 
ices under  the  grant. 

The  Committee  intends  that  each  project 
furnish  to  the  extent  feasible,  comprehen- 
sive outpatient  care,  including  diagnostic 
services,  the  provision  of  phaimaceuticals, 
substance  abuse  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Individual  and  group  counadlng. 
family  therapy  and  psychosocial  rehabilita- 
tion services. 

Other  essential  services  required  under 
the  Committee  bill  are  training  for  individ- 
uals who  provide  services  to  homeless  Indi- 
viduals and  case  management  services.  The 
homeless  mentaUy  lU  require  spedaliaed 
personnel,  trained  in  the  approaches  which 
have  proven  effective  in  woi^lng  with  this 
population.  Without  such  spedaUy  trained 
personnel,  projects  cannot  expect  to  suc- 
cessfuUy  engage  seriously  mentaUy  iU  indi- 
viduals in  services.  Case  managanoit  is  a 
Unch-pln  which  can  link  the  homeless  men- 
taUy iU  person  with  bmefits  under  other 
programs  and  to  a  range  of  community 
mental  health  services,  as  ^propriate. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  that 
Federal  funds  provided  under  this  program 
will  be  supplementary  to  State  and  local 
funds  used  to  conduct  any  particular 
project.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  services 
to  these  individuals  and  because  States  cur- 
rently bear  responsibiUty  for  humane  and 
effective  care  for  the  chronically  mentally 
ill.  the  Federal  funds  are  meant  to  encour- 
age and  supplement  State  and  local  efforts 
rather  than  pay  the  fuU  cost  of  any  particu- 
lar project. 

A  modified  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  formula  wiU  be  used  to  distrib- 
ute the  funds  to  States.  The  aUotment  of  a 
State  for  any  fiscal  year,  however.  sbaU  not 
be  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
amount  available  for  that  year.  A  State  may 
use  not  more  than  four  percent  of  the  total 
amount  it  receives  for  admlntotration.  Up  to 
two  percent  of  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated for  this  program  may  be  uaed  by  the 
Secretary  to  administer  the  program  at  the 
Federal  level.  Funds  that  are  not  allotted  in 
any  fiscal  year  shaD  be  allotted  among  the 
States  receiving  funds  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  originaUy  received. 

The  Committee  expects  that  States  will 
monitor  the  projects  they  fund  throu^  this 
program  and  wiU  provide  appropriate  proce- 
dures for  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
to  ensure  proper  disbursement  and  accountr 
ing  with  respect  to  use  of  theae  funds. 
Projects  must  agree  to  include,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  activities  described 
in  secUon  1934(aXl)  of  the  Committee  bill 
The  Committee  also  exi>ectB  that  these 
funds  WiU  not  supplant  any  other  available 
funds  for  services  to  this  population.  Includ- 
ing Medicaid  funding. 

In  entering  into  contracts  with  providers 
under  this  section,  the  State.  metropoUtan 
city  or  urban  county  should  give  preference 
to  providers  who  are  experienced  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  illneas  among  homelea 
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iDdMdoali  and  ibould  enooorace  the  uae  of 
■df-lialp  ociBiilitiOM  nm  by  current  «nd 
fonMr  nctptants  of  OMOtal  health  Mrvtees. 

The  OoeuBlttee  eneoufi—  provlden  to 
coptieet  with  the  lecal  Mrrleee  acency  or 
the  nratee&DD  and  4itvocacy  Sfatem  In 
eadi  State  to  profkle  advocacy  aervioeB  to 
hoaaeleai  menteJly  01  tndMduala  who  are 
not  cmrently  reoetviiig  wnrloea  throuch 
theae  aceDdea. 

The  OaoBBtttee  la  aware  that  the  term 
"duonlEally  infiilallii  ffl"  nuiy  otacure  the 
flMt  that  not  aQ  liidlvldiiala  '«t»i«— h  with 
labdled  dironic  mental  Olneas 
m  and  that  other  aerlous  lUneaaes 
are  not  diraolc.  The  Conunlttee  does  not 
intend  the  uae  of  the  phrase  "chronically 
mwitally  01'*  to  exclude  any  aerlouBly  men- 
tally in  peraon  who  should  be  aerred 
throuch  theae  programa  It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Committee  that  an  apiHopilate  mecha- 
nian  for  rtarlflcatton  of  this  conceni  is  the 
Alcohol.  Drue  Abuae,  and  Mental  Health 
OenVtm  CAimS)  block  grant  reauthortea- 
tlon.  At  that  time  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Conmittee  to  diance  the  term  throughout 
andlcable  statoteB  to  eliminate  any  conno- 
tation that  mental  aineai  is  Inetirable. 

like  Oommlttee  recogniKa  that  the  Na- 
tlanal  Inatltute  of  Mental  Health  (NIMH)  ta 
the  FMeral  agency  with  the  expertise  and 
eiperfcace  to  provide  effective  tarhnlral  as- 
sistance and  training  to  aen^loe  proYiders  for 
the  homeleas  mentally  OL  The  NIMH  has 
the  experience  gained  ftom  more  than  f our 
yeaiB  of  conducting  the  Community  Sup- 
port Program  for  the  seriously  mentally  in 
homeless  The  Committee  believes  that  re- 
aoimes  avallaUe  to  the  NIMH  should  be  ex- 
panded to  enable  It  to  provide  the  assistance 
needed  by  projects  working  with  the  home- 
less mentally  OL 

The  Committee  believes  that  training  is 
poitleularly  tanportant  for  shelter  workers 
and  thoae  who  provide  case  management 
and  outreach  to  the  homeless  who  are  seri- 
ously mentally  OL  It  is  the  lnt«it  of  the 
Committee;  during  Its  consideration  of  the 
ADMS  block  grant  reauthoriaatkm.  to  ex- 
amine tlie  adequacy  of  training  funds  for 
hi^  pitority  mental  health  needs. 

Tma  I— PAST  o— anrricBS  uRtaa  the  aoics 


The  abuse  of  alcohol  or  drugs  often  goes 
hand  In  hand  with  homeleasneas.  It  is  estl- 
m^ed  that  as  many  as  45%  of  the  homeless 
are  alcohol  or  drug  abusers.  Thus  a  target- 
ted  effort  to  provide  drug  and  alcohol  treat- 
ment services  Is  necessarily  a  critical  first 
stq>  altmg  the  road  to  stable  and  productive 
Uvea  for  many  of  the  >««««'>*■? 

The  Intent  of  thia  section  Is.  to  provide  a 
eompeehenstve  array  of  both  iimatlent  and 
outpatient  soyioes  thraugh  existing  non- 
hospital  alcohol  and  drug  treatment  pro- 
grama.  The  proposed  efforts  should  comple- 
ment and  support  **i«i.<ng  programs.  All 
mograna  funded  through  this  targetted 
proviaian.  however,  should  in^ude  outreach 
servioea,  model  recovery  programs  and  sup- 
port upon  leaving  the  recovery  program. 

The  Oonmlttee  recognises  that  homeless 
Individuals  who  are  alcohol  or  drug  abusers 
may  need  long-tcnn  treatment  and  rehablli- 
tatian  services  In  order  to  leoiter  maln- 
straam  society.  Therefore,  the  provision  of 
Inpatient,  residential,  non-hospital  care— tai 
loog-term  treatment  centers,  half-way 
houses  and  recovery  homes— is  encouraged 
and  an  appropriate  use  of  the  funds  to  allo- 
cated In  tUs  section. 

Finally,  the  Committee  intoids  that  serv- 
ioea movided  through  this  secUon  would  be 
coordinated  with  the  health,  mental  health. 


education.  Job  training  and  housing  provi- 
sions established  through  other  sections  of 
thisAct. 

Programs  for  homeless  people  who  have  a 
dtial  diagnosis  of  mental  iUneas  and  other 
mental  illness  and  alcoholism  or 
addiction,  and  alcoholism  or  drug 
and  other  disabilities  are  fully  eligible 
fo^  grants  under  Part  B  and  Part  C  of  the 
Oammlttee  bill  providing  they  meet  all  rele- 
vnt  criteria  for  an  award. 

Providers  of  such  programs  In  the  state 
have  asked  for  this  language  because  they 
feel  that  dual  diagnosis  programs  suffer  in 
the  grant  process  becauae  of  a  tendeiuy  to 
tank  that  each  of  these  client  groups  have 
tUeir  own  service  delivery  network,  and  that 
mingling  is  inappropriate. 

j   TrtLX  n— Assoamc  thx  iducatior  op 

I  HOMxms  cHnjiaxw 

^is  Title  amends  subpart  3  of  part  C  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  by  in- 
setting after  section  436,  a  new  section. 
Sjkte  Plans  for  the  Education  of  Homeless 
Children  Required.  The  Committee  is  con- 
cerned that  homeless  children  currently 
may  be  denied  a  public  education  because 
local  school  districts  may  refuse  to  accept 
responsibility  for  them.  This  Title  is  meant 
to'  establish  clearly  the  responsibility  of  a 
Sttite  Government  to  ensure  each  chUd's 
placement  in  a  school,  in  accordance  with 
tbr  needs  of  the  chOd  and  educational  re- 
qiirements  established  by  state  law. 

tinder  this  Title,  each  state  educational 
agency  mukt  adopt  and  implement  a  plan 
that  ensures  that  no  homeless  child  in  the 
Stfrte  is  denied  similar  access  to  the  free,  ap- 
propriate education  provided  to  the  chUdren 
ofia  resident  of  the  State  or  local  agency. 
Tile  State  plan  must  ensure  thst  no  chOd  is 
prphlbited  from  receiving  an  education 
solely  because  of  homelessness  and  that,  in 
determining  where  a  child's  education  will 
commence  or  continue,  the  child's  best  in- 
terest must  be  given  priority.  This  plan  will 
enture  that  every  homeless  child  is  provided 
an  education  and  adequate  transportation 
to  the  education  site,  has  complete  and 
readily  available  educational  records,  and 
hae  access  to  any  special  or  compensatory 
educational  programs  established  for  all 
children  for  which  he  or  she  is  eligible. 
States  failing  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  shall  be  penalized  by  with- 
holding an  amount  equal  to  the  State  set- 
aade  under  Chapter  2  of  the  Education 
C«)solidation  and  improvement  Act  of  1981. 

iTnder  this  Title,  the  Secretary  maymake 
grants  for  exemplary  programs  that  success- 
fully meet  the  needs  of  homeless  students  in 
elementary  (which  may  include  pre-klnder- 
garten)  and  secondary  schools  of  the  appli- 
cant. Only  applicants  located  in  a  State 
which  has  submitted  a  State  plan  as  de- 
scVibed  above  will  be  considered  for  an 
a^R^ard.  The  Secretary  will  provide  for  the 
diftemlnation  of  information  about  success- 
ful exemplary  educational  programs  for 
hotneless  children  either  directly  or 
through  grant  or  contract  services. 

In  addition,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
existing  adult  basic  education  programs  do 
not  necessarily  address  the  needs  of  the 
homeless,  the  legislation  requires  each  State 
tojdevelop  and  implement  a  program  of  lit- 
trataiing  and  basic  skills  for  the  home- 
le^.  A  grant  program  is  established  to  assist 
in^e  implementation  of  these  programs. 

in— JOB  TRAIHING  FOB  THX  HOMZLESS 
DEMONSTXATION  PKOJXCT 

Title  m  establishes  a  competitive  grant 
program   for    Job    training    demonstration 


projectfe.  The  Secretary  may  award  con- 
tracts lo  State  and  local  public  agencies,  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organisations,  private  busi- 
nesses, and  other  appropriate  entities  to 
carry  out  this  title.  Only  applicants  frmn 
states  that  have  submitted  a  comprehensive 
plan  Ini  accordance  with  this  Act  are  eligible 
for  grants.  Orant  applications  must  provide, 
in  addition  to  a  description  of  their  pro- 
training  activities,  plans  for  ob- 
referrals  of  homeless  individuals  to 
troject  through  outreach  activities 
Ion  with  case  managers  and 
care  pntvlders.  Additionally,  a  grant  aiwllca- 
tion  must  descrilje  plans  to  offer  in-shelter 
training  services  and  other  activities  that 
will  l^vase  participation  in  their  project 
Performance  standards  must  be  identified 
and  aourances  must  be  given  by  the  appU- 
cant  that  a  preliminary  project  evaluation 
will  be  Icompleted  net  later  than  the  end  of 
the  firft  year  ox  funding.  Applicants  must 
also  pnovide  assurances  that  they  will  pay 
the  50  percent  non-Federal  share  for  the 
project  activities  either  in  cash  on  in  kind. 

The  Job  training  demonstration  grants 
may  b«  used  for  basic  skills,  remedial,  or 
basic  literacy  instruction,  or  for  Job  counsel- 
ing. Job  search,  or  Job  preparatory  training 
(e.g.,  resume  writing).  Any  other  activities 
in  section  304  of  the  Job  Training  Partaer- 
ship  Act  which  will  assist  in  achieving  the 
objectif es  of  this  title  may  be  funded. 
An  evaluation  of  each  grant  program  must 
>leted  by  the  Secretary  at  the  end  of 
year  for  which  the  project  was 
and  reported  to  and  reviewed  by  the 
sncy  Council  on  the  Homeless.  The 
Secret«7  shall  prepare  a  final  report  and 
recommendations  not  later  than  six  months 
prior  to  the  termination  of  this  demonstra- 
tion program.  This  report  shall  also  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council.  The  CouncU,  in  turn, 
will  make  recommendations  to  Congress  and 
the  Pr^ident  about  the  need  for  subsequent 
legislation  based  on  the  result  of  this  three- 
year  delnonstration  project. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  this  is  on- 
going problem  that  will  not  be  solved  by  a 
short-t$rm  demonstration  program,  but  ac- 
res that  additional  information  and 
tecessary  before  a  detailed  national 
>n  training  for  the  homeless  may  be 
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intention  of  the  Committee  that 
evaluations  provide  a  source 
ition  and  direction  for  the  future 
training  programs  for  homeless 
Americans. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  no  group 
in  our  I  society  that  needs  and  deserves 
emergency  assistance  more  than  the 
homeless,  and  I  urge  prompt  approval 
of  this  legislation  so  the  programs  of 
assistance  it  authorizes  can  be  in  place 
before  next  winter. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  we  have  been 
notified  that  an  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered to  require  the  offset  of  these 
funds  Against  other  1987  domestic  ap- 
propriations. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
defeated.  I  can  give  the  assiutmce  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  if  it  is 
accepts  we  wUl  be  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  In  terms  of  my  own  commit- 
tee, the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  Just  about  every  one  of 
the  programs  that  we  have  passed  out 
of  the  Human  Resources  Committee 
are  programs  that  have  been  fash- 


ioned to  address  the  most  needy 
people  in  our  society.  And  for  us  to 
charge  all  of  this  against  those  pro- 
grams is  simply  going  to  mean  that  we 
are  going  to  have  other  individuals 
that  are  themselves  extremely  needy 
and  deserving  of  our  support. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  spirit  in 
which  this  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader 
and  minority  leader— with  very  broad 
cosponsorshlp— suggests  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  homeless  are  a  very 
special  and  unique  need  in  our  society. 
We  have  talten  extraordinary  meas- 
ures to  make  sure  that  we  would  get 
early  action.  There  has  been  a  com- 
bined effort  to  do  so.  This  is  emergen- 
cy legislation.  There  is  a  compelling 
national  need,  just  as  there  was  a  year 
ago  with  re^trd  ta  the  national 
scourge  of  drug  addiction,  and.  Just  as 
there  was  with  that  legislation,  there 
is  a  compelling  need  to  ensure  that  we 
not  charge  these  onerging  measures 
against  other  programs. 

I  would  hope  that  a  similar  position 
would  be  takoi  by  this  body  should  we 
have  the  necessity  to  vote  on  this 
issue. 

AmanmBrr  NO.  9i 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  offer  a  technical  amendment.  It 
would  modify  the  description  of  the 
new  treatment  program  for  homeless 
alcoholics  and  drug  abusers  under  the 
block  grant  to  make  it  clear  that  no  sep- 
arate application  would  be  required, 
and  the  funds  for  this  program  are 
new  funds  and  not  reduction  of  exist- 
ing programs.  This  amendment  would 
also  clarify  that  regulations  would 
need  to  be  developed  by  the  Secretary 
in  order  to  dispense  the  fimds;  and 
that  the  funds  should  be  directed  to 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  treatment 
facilities.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
this  amendment.  We  have  talked  with 
our  colleagues  on  our  Human  Re- 
sources Committee. 

I  would  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  CRAN- 
STON addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 91. 

Strike  out  section  531  and  insert  tai  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SBC  Ul.  PBOVISION  or  SERVICES  FOR  HOMELESS 
INDIVIDUALS  UNDER  THE  ALCOHOL, 
DRUG  ABUSE.  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 
BLOCK  CRANT. 

(a)  Ihcbxasxb  Autrorizatioh  op  Apfro- 
PRiATiom.— SecUon  1911  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$576,000,000"  and  inserthig  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$596,000,000 ". 

(b)  Uss  or  Amounts  pos  Homklxss  Indi- 
vmuALS  Who  Abx  Substanci  Abusers.  — 
Section  1916(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 


(1)  by  taiserting  after  paragraph  (15)  the 
f  ollowtaig  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  The  SUte  agrees— 

"(A)  to  use,  for  the  provision  of  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabiliUtlon  services 
for  homeless  Individuals  who  are  alcohoUcs. 
alcohol  abusers,  or  drug  abusers,  an  amount 
(from  the  amount  allotted  to  the  State 
under  section  1913  for  fiscal  year  1987)  that 
is  not  less  than  the  amoimt  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  allotted  amount  as  the 
amoimt  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
total  amount  appropriated  under  section 
1911  for  such  fiscal  year  minus  $609,800,000 
bears  to  such  total  appropriated  amoimt; 
and 

"(B)  that  the  servioes  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  will  be  provided  by  alcohol 
abuse  and  drug  abuse  treatment  programs.": 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  last  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  piupoees  of 
paragrv>h  (16).  the  term  'homeless  individ- 
ual' has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section  3  of 
the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act.". 

(c)  ExciPTioN  TO  Restriction  on  the  Pro- 
vision OP  IiiPATiBR  Smvicas.— Section 
1915(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  addhig  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  services 
provided  under  section  1916(cK16).". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
offer  these  technical  amendments  at 
an  appropriate  time.  I  understand 
from  the  floor  managers  that  there  is 
a  desire  to  move  to  the  technical 
amendments  later  during  the  debate 
and  discussion.  And  I  will  at  that  time 
offer  this  technical  amendment. 

I  thank  the  managers.  

Mr.  CRANSTON  and  Mr.  HUM- 
PHREY addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts specify  where  he  wants  his 
amendment  to  go? 

Mr.  KEIfNEDY.  I  will  when  I  offer 
the  technical  amendment.  I  withdraw 

the  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  indicate  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  will  offer  the  techni- 
cal amendment  at  a  later  time  in  the 

debate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  we  are  about  to  act  upon 
would  provide  more  effective  assist- 
ance to  homeless  Americans.  It  is  ur- 
gently needed,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  Senate  is  acting  so  promptly 
on  it. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  strong  lead- 
ership provided  on  this  issue  by 
Senate  majority  leader.  Senator  Btrd. 
and  the  minority  leader.  Senator 
Dole.  Many  other  Senators  of  both 
parties,  including  Senator  Kkhitedt 
who  has  just  spoken,  have  worked 
long  and  hard  to  shape  the  bill  now 
before  us.  They  all  deserve  credit  for  a 
job  well  done. 

Mr.  President,  most  Americans  share 
a  deep  (»n<xm  over  the  fact  tluit  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  fellow  clti- 


sens  are  forced  to  live  on  the  streets, 
without  adequate  food  and  without 
shelter.  A  recent  Time  magazine  poll 
showed  that  71  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that  Federal  spend- 
ing to  aid  the  homeless  should  be  In- 
creased. 

That  is  an  overwhelming  call  for  ef- 
fective action,  and  the  Senate  today 
has  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  that 
call. 

The  recent  growth  in  homelessness 
throws  a  darkening  shadow  of  ahame 
across  the  streets  of  America.  Testimo- 
ny before  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  indicates  that  as  many  as  2 
million  to  3  million  Americans  were 
forced  to  live  on  the  streets  or  In  emer- 
gency shelters  at  some  time  during 
this  past  year.  Some  300,000  Ameri- 
cans are  homeless  on  a  givm  night. 
About  40  percent  are  homeless  all  year 
long. 

Virtually  every  serious  observer  e«tl- 
mates  that  the  numbers  of  the  home- 
less have  been  growing  at  annual  rates 
of  25  percent  to  over  35  percent. 

I  know  other  Senators  share  my 
dismay  at  evidence  \haX  growing  num- 
bers of  the  homeless  are  families  virith 
children  and  veterans.  I  do  not  b^eve 
this  country  will  leave  children  on  our 
streets  without  adequate  food  or  will 
abandon  our  veterans. 

Homelessness  is  no  mysterious  fate 
that  falls  on  society's  derelicts.  It  is  an 
economic  condition  that  hits  American 
families  who  can't  earn  enough  money 
to  make  ends  meet— hits  a  family  of 
four  who  cannot  make  the  rent  pay- 
ment for  2  months  in  a  row— and  hits 
an  elderly  couple  forced  into  a  deci- 
sion between  pajring  the  rent  or 
buying  food. 

During  a  snow  storm  last  January,  I 
visited  the  shelter  here  in  Washing- 
ton, just  a  few  blocks  from  this 
Senate,  that  i6  run  by  Mitch  Snyder. 
It  holds  over  a  thousand  men.  What  I 
f  oimd  most  siu-prising  was  that  many 
there  had  jobs,  regular  Jobs— but  they 
simply  could  not  afford  to  rmt  a 
home.  — 

There  is  no  easy  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  the  recent  surge  in  homeless- 
ness. but  experts  have  pointed  to  sev- 
eral causes:  a  lack  of  affordable  hous- 
ing for  low-income  people,  unemploy- 
ment and  other  emplojrment-related 
problems,  mental  illness  and  the  la^ 
of  services  needed  by  mentally  ill 
people  and  an  array  of  other  problems 
that  relate  to  shortcomings  in  public 
policy. 

This  bill  is  a  prudent  response  to  a 
national  crisis.  It  concentrates  on  de- 
livering assistance  to  needy  people  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  lays  a  founda- 
tion on  which  we  can  build  a  national 
commitment  to  eoA  homelessness  in 
America.  Let  me  briefly  outline  the 
bill. 

First,  the  bill  gives  State  Governors 
and  the  mayors  of  major  cities  respon- 
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aibiltty  for  developing  coherent  strate- 
gtes  for  mecUnt  tbe  needs  of  homelesB 
peoide  ^vtthln  their  JurlMttctions.  And 
It  insures  that  Federal  assistanoe  wlU 
reinforce  those  State  and  local  strate- 


Secopd.  the  bill  would  also  expand 
HUD'S  traositkaial  houaing  demon- 
stration program,  which  enables  local 
goveniments  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  movide  housing  and  support- 
ive services  for  individuals  and  families 
who  need  temporary  help  in  making 
the  transition  to  independent  living. 

Both  of  these  programs  are  already 
underway  at  HUD  and  these  addition- 
al funds  can  permit  these  programs  to 
meet  more  of  the  need. 

TUrd.  the  bUl  would  i»ovide  a  spe- 
cial allotment  of  about  1.900  section  8 
certificates  to  help  homeless  families 
with  children  pay  the  rent  in  existing 
housing. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  provide  addi- 
tiosial  assistance  for  moderate  reha- 
bilitation of  single  room  occupancy 
buildings,  which  many  cities  need  to 
provide  longer  term  shelter  for  home- 
less elderly  petvle  and  other  individ- 
uals with  meeial  needs. 

Fifth,  the  bUl  would  provide  authori- 
satloa  for  the  successful  emergency 
food  and  shelter  program  and  expand 
the  avallabOity  of  basic  shelter  and  re- 
lated services  to  homeless  individuals. 

Sixth,  the  bUl  would  improve  rou- 
tine and  primary  health  care  that  is 
pspvlded  to  homeless  individuals. 

Seventh,  the  bill  would  expand  alco- 
hol, drug  abuse  and  mental  health 
services  available  to  homeless  people. 

Eighth,  the  bill  would  provide  some 
additional  support  for  Job  training  for 
hixneless  adults  and  educational  serv- 
ices for  homeless  children. 

Ninth,  the  bill  would  reform  some 
nutrition  programs  so  that  they  can 
bettCT  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Finally.  I  am  delighted,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, that  the  bill  includes  provisions 
from  title  I  of  S.  477,  the  proposed 
"Homeless  Veterans  Assistance  Act  of 
1987."  This  bill  would  address  the 
tragedy  of  homelessness  among  our 
Nation's  veterans  by  expanding  Veter- 
ans' Administration  efforts  to  serve 
homeless  veterans  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Presidttit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  descriptions  of  the  housing 
and  veteraiu  sections  of  the  bill  be  in- 
cluded at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
nutfks. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecti<m.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
bin  does  not  fully  meet  the  enormous 
need.  It  does  not  do  all  I  would  like. 
But  it  is  a  serious  effort  to  respond  to 
real  suffering. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  bUl.  And  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  a  sound  basis  for  co<h>- 
eration  between  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House. 


This  bill  is  a  good  beginning.  It  is  a 
step  we  should  take,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  it. 

{I  yield  the  floor. 

I  EXHIBITl 

EkFLARAnoH  or  Housnio  Paovisioifs  nr  thx 

[  UioKiiT  Relhf  roR  TBI  HoMKLiss  Act 
^>>mprehen8lve  Homeless  ABsiatuice 
Ppui.— The  bill  would  give  State  sovemon 
aad  the  chief  executives  of  large  cities  and 
uimn  counties  responsibility  for  designing 
colierent  strategies  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
hemeless  people  in  their  Jurisdictions.  The 
bOl  would  require  them  to  submit  compre- 
hensive homeless  assistance  plans  to  the 
Interagency  Council  for  review  and  approv- 
al It  would  ensure  that  funds  under  the 
housing  title  are  provided  only  in  ways  that 
ai^  consistent  with  each  Jurisdiction's  strat- 

Such  plans  would  (1)  assess  the  size  and 
chiuttcterlstics  of  the  homeless  population, 
(2i  describe  available  services.  (3)  set  forth 
the  Jurisdiction's  strategy  for  matching  the 
n«ds  of  homeless  people  with  available 
services  and  for  meeting  the  needs  of  special 
groups  of  homeless  people,  such  as  families 
with  children,  the  elderly,  the  mentally  III 
and  veterans,  (4)  explain  how  federal  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  Act  will  comple- 
ment and  enhance  other  available  services, 
and  (5)  include  other  Information  the  Inter- 
agency Council  determines  is  necessary  for 
the  plans  to  serve  as  a  useful  basis  for  pro- 
gram monitoring  and  evaluation. 

The  Committee  deliberately  has  set  forth 
reeuirements  for  these  plans  In  general 
tenos  only.  The  Committee  intends  that  the 
preparation  and  review  of  the  plans  be  Im- 
plemented in  a  way  that  facilitates  thought- 
ful but  rapid  delivery  of  emergency  relief 
for  homeless  people.  The  requirement  has 
b^n  written,  therefore,  to  provide  for  expe- 
dlBons  review  and  a  minimum  of  bureau- 
cratic burden. 

Transitional  housing.— The  bill  would  pro- 
vide more  adequate  funding  levels  for 
HTJD's  transitional  housing  program,  which 
provides  homeless  people  with  interim  hous- 
ing and  support  services  to  facilitate  their 
transition  to  independent  living  over  periods 
raaging  from  several  weeks  to  about  18 
months.  The  current  funding  level  of  $5  mll- 
Uoti  would  be  increased  by  $60  million  in 
fiscal  1987  and  by  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
esiUT  in  fiscal  1988. 

While  emergency  shelters  can  offer  a 
place  to  stay  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  transi- 
tional housing  is  intended  to  provide  a 
Iraiger  period  of  relative  stability  during 
wbdch  a  homeless  person  can  be  helped  to 
seA  employment  and  permanent  housing, 
seaire  benefits,  and  receive  needed  health 
care  and  counseling.  Eligible  facilities  usual- 
ly specialize  in  serving  one  category  of 
peeple,  such  as:  families,  particularly  fami- 
lies with  children;  abused  adolescents  or 
those  leaving  foster  care;  teenage  parents; 
di^d>led  people:  recovering  alcoholics  and 
drag  abusers;  or  ex-offenders.  Transitional 
hotising  could  involve  such  support  services 
as:>  Job  training,  educational  and  flnanci^ 
coanseling,  medical  and  psychiatric  assist- 
ance, advocacy  for  benefits,  training  in 
hMisekeeping  and  other  basic  skills. 

Residents  typically  pay  some  portion  of 
reQt  and  service  costs  once  they  have  se- 
ciiied  work  or  benefits. 

The  program  provides  grants  of  up  to 
$200,000  to  local  agencies  and  non-profit  or- 
gaaizations  to  rehabilitate,  acquire,  or  oper- 
ate tempwary  housing  facilities  for  the 
hapless,  nub  currently  requires  non-fed- 


eral nUitching  funds  for  50  percent  of  the 
project!  costs,  "^e  Committee  approves  of 
the  mnji^rhing  requirement  but  expects  HXTD 
to  perAilt  a  non-federal  share  as  low  as  25 
percent  when  that  is  warranted  by  local  cir- 
cumstabces.  Technical  assistance  is  provided 
in  tbe  brganlsatlon  and  operation  of  transi- 
tional touslng. 

The  iill  would  build  on  HXTD's  transition- 
al housing  demonstration  program,  which 
was  established  with  a  $5  million  appropria- 
tion in  the  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal 
1987.  Proposed  regulations  to  implement 
the  program  are  now-under  review  in  HUD. 
The  carrent  appropriation  would  permit 
HX7D  to  award  only  10  to  30  grants  which 
are  scheduled  to  be  made  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, 1987.  Initial  response  to  the  pro- 
gram s^ests  that  applications  will  be  sub- 
mitted ifrom  across  the  country  for  a  wide 
diversite'  of  projecte  and  with  funding  re- 
quests far  in  excess  of  available  resources. 

Emeiaency  Shelter  Grants  Program.— The 
bill  wcjuld  increase  the  authorization  for 
HUD'S  Emergency  Shelter  Grants  Program 
by  $80  million  for  fiscal  1987  and  by  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  1988. 
For  flsdal  1987,  $10,000,000  has  ah«ady  been 
appropriated- with  $2.96  million  allocated 
to  36  major  cities  and  urban  counties  and 
$7.04  njUllon  aUocated  to  the  SUtes. 

Under  the  program,  HUD  makes  formula 
grants  to  States,  cities  and  urban  counties 
for  the  renovation  or  conversion  of  build- 
ings fot  use  as  temporary  emergency  shel- 
ters foit  the  homeless.  Grant  funds  are  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  previous  year's 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  allo- 
cations—cities or  urban  counties  whose  allo- 
cation exceeds  $30,000  are  given  the  funds 
directlyi 

Smaller  awards  are  aUocated  to  the  States 
for  f urtiier  distribution  to  localities. 

Shelters  receiving  assistance  must  be 
malntayied  for  the  homeless  for  not  less 
than  3  ^ears,  or  not  less  than  10  years  if  the 
grant  ife  used  for  major  rehabilitation  or 
conversion  of  the  bull(Ung.  Up  to  15  percent 
of  the  funds  may  also  be  tised  for  certain 
operatiag  expenses  (i.e.  maintenance,  insur- 
ance, lAllities  and  furnishings)  and  social 
service  lexpenses  (i.e.  employment,  health, 
drug  abuse,  and  educational  services). 

The  bill  retains  the  current  formula  for 
dlstribuitlng  grants  to  the  units  of  local  gov- 
enmient  within  the  State  based  on  the  pro- 
portion! of  their  previous  year's  allocations 
under  vbe  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program.  Additionally,  each  grantee 
would  qe  required  to  match  the  HUD  grant 
with  aiL  equal  amount  of  its  own  funds. 

The  bill  would  set  the  minimum  for  direct 
allocation  under  the  program  to  cities  and 
urban  oounties  at  0.3  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated.  This  will  ensure  that 
the  list  of  Jurisdictions  receiving  grants  di- 
rectly-large cities,  urban  counties  and 
States— •'will  remain  unchanged  no  matter 
what  finding  level  is  provided  in  appropria- 
tions adts.  A  list  of  local  jurisdictions  that 
would  receive  direct  assistance  is  included  as 
attachnient  A. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  Interagency 
CotmcQ  on  the  Homeless,  after  90  days  have 
elapsed  following  the  allocation  of  funds,  to 
reallocate  funds  of  States,  cities  or  urlian 
counties  that  do  not  have  an  approved  com- 
prehendve  plan.  The  Council  would  be  di- 
rected to  reallocate  the  funds  to  Jurisdic- 
tions that  have  demonstrated  an  extraordi- 
nary need  or  that  have  large  numbers  of 
homeless  individuals. 

The  bill  would  streamline  program  plan- 
ning by  deleting  requirements  for  other 
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plans  that  are  currently  included  in  the  au- 
thorisations for  the  emergency  shelter 
grant  and  transitional  housing  programs. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  waive  the  15  percent  limitation  on 
the  use  of  assistance  for  essential  services 
for  a  unit  of  local  government  if  the  Juris- 
diction is  already  providing  these  services 
with  other  resources.  Essential  services 
would  include  employment,  health,  drug 
abuse,  and  education  services  to  assist  tbe 
homeless. 

Section  8  Existing  Housing.- The  bill 
would  increase  tbe  budget  authority  for 
SecUon  8  Certificates  by  $50,000,000  to  pro- 
vide special  assistance  for  homeless  families 
with  children. 

The  Committee  took  note  of  reports  that 
homeless  families  with  children  account  for 
a  growing  portion  of  the  homeless  popula- 
tion. This  section  would  permit  local  hous- 
ing agencies  to  provide  rental  assistance  to 
some  1,900  families. 

The  annual  contributions  contract  be- 
tween HUD  and  the  local  public  housing 
agency  would  have  a  duration  of  five  years. 
Allocations  to  each  state  or  locality  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  Jurisdiction's  share 
of  total  Emergency  Shelter  Grant  funding. 
That  is.  those  cities  and  urban  counties  re- 
ceiving at  least  0.3%  fo  the  Emergency  Shel- 
ter Grant  would  also  receive  0.3%  of  the 
total  available  housing  certificate  alloca- 
Upn.  Thus,  36  cities  and  urban  counties 
would  receive  direct  allocations,  with  the  re- 
maining amount  going  to  States  to  allocate 
at  their  discretion. 

The  bill  would  also  permit  a  local  housing 
agency  to  attach  assistance  payments  to  a 
structure  If  the  owner  is  a  non-profit  organi- 
sation that  has  agreed  to  provide  a  satisfac- 
tory level  of  decent  housing  and  support 
services. 

Section  8  Assistance  for  Single  Room  Oc- 
cupancy Dwellings.— The  bill  would  author- 
ize $35  million  for  about  1,000  Section  8 
moderate  rehabilitation  certificates  for  use 
only  in  connection  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  single  room  occupancy  dwellings  (SRC's). 

SlO's  can  be  residential  housing,  rooming 
houses  or  converted  apartment  buildings  in 
which  people  rent  single,  furnished  rooms 
and  share  communal  kitchens  and  bath- 
rooms. Experience  in  several  cities  has 
shown  that  these  structures  are  well-suited 
to  the  housing  needs  of  homeless  people 
who  are  elderly,  handicapped  or  displaced 
single  individuals. 

The  bill  would  establish  special  proce- 
dures for  the  distribution  and  use  of  these 
funds.  First,  the  bill  would  require  that  the 
funds  be  distributed  by  national  competi- 
tion rather  than  by  formula  allocation.  Tbe 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  distribute 
tbe  funds  to  those  agencies  that  best  dem- 
onstrate a  need  for  the  assistance  and  tbe 
ability  to  carry  out  the  program.  No  city  or 
ur)>an  county  could  receive  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  funding  available.  This 
would  target  funds  to  areas  with  the  great- 
est need  and  ensure  that  localities  receiving 
tbe  funds  would  be  able  to  offer  developers 
a  number  of  certificates  that  is  sufficient  to 
make  an  SRC  project  economically  viable. 

Second,  the  bill  would  require  tbe  Installa- 
tion of  certain  safety  features  in  all  SRO's 
rehabilitated  with  these  funds.  These  re- 
quirements are  designed  to  ensure  that  all 
assisted  projects  would  contain  basic  safety 
features,  reffuxQeas  of  geographic  location. 

Third,  the  bin  would  limit  tbe  rehabilita- 
tion costs  eligible  for  federal  compensation 
to  $14,000  per  unit,  plus  tbe  costs  of  tbe  re- 
quired safety  featurea  The  Committee  be- 


lieves that  this  limit  would  encourage  (a) 
modest  yet  safe  rehabilitation  and  (b)  the 
innovative  use  of  non-federal  funds,  private 
or  public,  to  pay  for  the  rehabilitation. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  establish  a  class  of 
10  year  certificates  and  provide  the  Secre- 
tary an  option  to  renew  for  10  years.  The 
Committee  believes  that  this  method  would 
best  balaztce  the  need  for  emergency  action 
with  tbe  concerns  over  expiring  subsidies. 

AnACHMENT  A-FtSCAL  YEAR  1987  EMEitGENCY  SHaTER 
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TttLE  IX:  HOMZLKSS  VXTKRAH8  A8SISTAMCX 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  that  the  pending  measure 
Includes  provisions  from  S.  477,  the 
proposed  "Homeless  Veterans  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987,"  as  reported  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Conmilttee  on 
March  18  as  modified  prior  to  Senate 
passage  on  March  31  by  an  amend- 
ment offered  on  behalf  of  our  commit- 
tee's ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi,  and  myself  which  re- 
solved the  differences  he  and  I  had 
over  certain  provisions  of  S.  477  as  re- 
ported. I  am  truly  delighted  that  we 
were  able  to  resolve  those  differences 
and  that  we  were  able  to  gain  Senate 
approval  of  the  measure  as  amended, 
title  I  of  which  is  now  included  as  title 
IX  of  the  pending  measure. 

Bfr.  President,  the  provisions  in  title 
I  of  S.  477  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
March  31  and  now  before  the  Senate 
today— which  I  will  refer  to  as  the 
"Committee  biU"  or  "S.  477  as 
passed"— are  derived  most  directly 
from  S.  477.  which  I  introduced  on 
February  4  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
fellow  conunittee  members  Senators 

MaTSUIIAOA,       DeCOHCIKI,       IflTCHKLL, 

RocKxnujBt.  and  Graham.  It  also  con- 


tains provisions  derived  from  S.  563, 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator 
RocKXFCLLER  On  February  19. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  purpose 
of  title  IX  is  to  address  the  tragedy  of 
homelessness  among  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans, principally  through  focusing 
and  enhancing  the  efforts  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  assist  those 
veterans  and  their  families. 

BACKsaomn) 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  reports  that  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  population  of 
homeless  individuals  is  comprised  of 
veterans  and  their  families.  For  exam- 
ple, a  paper  presented  at  the  1985 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  entitled  "Homeless  Veterans 
in  Los  Aiigeles  Coimty,"  indicated  that 
47  percent  of  homeless  persons  in  Los 
Angeles  were  veterans  and  that  a 
svu^ey  conducted  in  eight  cities  and 
the  State  of  Ohio  showed  that  veter- 
ans constituted  about  one-third  of  the 
homeless  population.  Other  estimates 
on  this  matter  vary  widely.  For  exam- 
ple, Mitch  Snyder,  the  director  of  the 
Community  for  Creative  Non- Violence 
here  in  Washington.  DC.  told  me, 
during  a  visit  I  made  to  the  CCNV 
shelter  in  January  that,  based  on  his 
observations  in  a  large  number  of 
cities,  more  than  half  of  the  homeless 
individuals  are  veterans.  During  a 
hearing  in  our  committee  on  February 
18,  Jesse  Moses,  a  resident  of  that 
same  shelter,  stated  that  he  estimated 
that  60  percent  of  homeless  persons 
lodged  in  that  facility  were  veterans. 

Specific  factors  contributing  to 
homelessness  among  veterans  that 
were  enumerated  during  our  hearing, 
as  well  as  during  other  recent  hearings 
that  have  addressed  the  overall  issue 
of  homelessness  ss  well  as  the  specific 
issue  of  homeless  veterans,  include 
various  mental  disabilities,  serious  si- 
cohol  or  drug  abuse  problems,  and  psy- 
chological problems  related  to  combat. 

Among  homeless  veterans,  there  are 
certainly  those  who  returned  from 
their  military  service  with  serious 
physical  and  mental  disabilities,  espe- 
cially those  who  served  in  a  combat 
area.  In  the  absence  of  proper  reha- 
bilitation and  training,  these  physical 
and  mental  disabilities  often  prevont 
these  veterans  from  securing  employ- 
ment.  According  to  a  homeless  re- 
search study  conducted  in  BalUmove 
in  1981-82  by  researchers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Psychiatry  and  Behavior- 
al Sciences  in  the  School  of  Medicine 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universltjr: 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  what  role  mili- 
tary service  might  play  in  the  life  history  of 
homeless  persons  *  *  *.  The  alienation  expe- 
rienced by  many  homeless  people  may  be 
compounded  by  tbe  sense  of  rejection  de- 
scribed by  some  Vietnam  veterans  *  *  *. 

VA  benefits,  including  health  services, 
though  available  in  major  dUes  where  the 
homeless     congregate,     are     underutilised 
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*  *,*.  PtoblaM  of  aooealbUlty  and  aecept- 
•Mttty  vttbln  the  VA  ayitam  aiiould  be  tden- 
tified  and  nmadlal  aeUon  taken  to  eorrect 
^mty»amt4am  wheR  iMoaaai7.  vedal  aenr- 
ieea  to  addreaa  the  needa  of  taomdeai  veter- 
MM  alMMlId  be  developed. 

In  MMitiMi  to  tnuUtlonal  health,  mental 
aleohoUam  trnalifnt  aerrioea, 
aboold .  indude    outreach, 
to  often  remote  attes  for 
can.  rehabiHtatlnn.  and  reaetUemoit  *  *  *. 

A  February  10.  1M7.  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  ob.  the  Homeless  of 
tbe  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York 
regarding  homeleBnien  and  veterans 
in  New  Tock  Ct^  succinctly  stated 
rmniinmfPfit*"T^  dwrigned  to  ellml- 
ni^  the  plight  of  the  hcnnelees  veter- 
ans there.  It  recommended,  first,  that 
Oovanment  must  reach  out  to  the 
homeless  veterans;  seccmd.  that  stable 
housing  must  be  provided;  and,  finally, 
that  a  veteran  who  has  been  reached 
and  housed  must  be  rehabilitated. 

Ronald  W.  Drach.  National  Employ- 
ment Director  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  during  his  appearance 
before  the  January  29  hearing  I 
diabed  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  UitMn  Affairs,  stated  that  all 
agencies  both  public  and  private  must 
provide  their  expertise  and  respective 
services  to  assist  in  alleviation  of  the 
problem  of  homeless  veterans.  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  failure  of  any  one 
provider  of  services  to  live  up  to  its  re- 
mKnudbUlty  would  significantly  dimin- 
ish'the  possibility  of  successfully  com- 
bating homelessness. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Attaiis  and  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee and  based  on  our  view  that  the 
VA  has  a  agnecial  responsibility  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  Nation's  veterans,  our 
ommilttee  developed  and  reported  S. 
477. 

smauKT  or  pbovuiohs 

Title  IX  of  the  pending  measure— 
whMi  as  I  noted  above  is  derived  from 
title  I  of  8.  477  as  reported  and  as  re- 
vised by  the  Cranston-lffurkowskl 
amendment— includes  provisions  that 
are  designed  to  provide  assistance  to 
homeleaB  veterans  and  their  families 
that  would: 

Fbst.  authorize  the  VA.  during  fiscal 
yean  1087.  1988.  and  1989.  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  veterans'  organi- 
sations and  other  nonprofit  entities  to 
sell  to  them,  for  such  consideration  as 
tht  Administrator  determines  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government,  the 
VA's  Loan  Program,  and  the  solvency 
of  its  revolving  fund,  for  use  as  shel- 
ters primarily  for  homeless  veterans 
and  their  families  certain  hard-to-sell 
dwellings  from  the  VA's  inventory  of 
over  21.000  pnn>erties  acquired  as  a 
result  of  defaults  on  VA  loans. 

Seomd.  authorise  the  VA.  dming 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  and  1989,  to 
lease  to  the  same  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions as  I  have  Just  described  imderutl- 


liaed  VA  faculties  for  use  as  emergen- 
csjshelters  for  homeless  veterans. 

Third,  require  the  VA  to  make  an  in- 
v^tory  of  dwellings— which  the  VA 
has  held  for  more  than  12  months 
after  post-default  acquisition— avail- 
allle  for  sale  and  underutilized  other 
VA  f adlities  available  for  lease  so  as  to 
idmtlfy  those  that  might  be  suitable 
for  sale  or  leasing,  and  to  notify  the 
oisanizations  I  have  Just  described  of 
the  availability  of  such  dwellings  and 
facilities. 

Fourth,  require  the  VA  to  establish 
a  bilot  program,  for  at  least  2  srears  in 
Id  geogn4>hlc  areas  with  significant 
populations  of  homeless  veterans, 
^ereby  various  activities  would  be 
undertaken  to  improve  the  VA's  abili- 
tyj  to  assist  homeless  veterans  and 
ttieir  families. 

Fifth,  require  the  VA  to  report  on: 
Fkst.  its  outreach  efforts  in  fiscal 
y«ars  1986  and  1987  to  assist  homeless 
veterans  to  receive  the  health  care,  Job 
counseling,  income  maintenance  sup- 
port, and  other  benefits  and  services 
tde  which  they  may  be  eligible;  and 
second,  any  plans  to  increase  those  ef- 
forts. 

Sixth,  require  the  VA,  in  coordina- 
tion with  any  Federal  coordinating 
bddy.  such  as  the  one  that  would  be 
e^blished  by  title  I  of  the  pending 
measure,  and,  as  appropriate.  In  oon- 
Jiiiction  with  carrying  out  other  pro- 
grams under  the  committee  bill,  to 
cdnduct  a  survey  to  estimate  the 
namber  and  service  periods  of  veter- 
ans who  are  homeless  and  what  veter- 
aiks'  benefits  they  would  likely  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive. 

Seventh,  require  the  VA.  as  part  of  a 
statutory  report  on  the  treatment  of 
clironlcaUy  mentally  Ul  veterans,  to 
piovlde  information  on  the  numbers 
of  veterans  f  vanished  inpatient  psychi- 
atric care  by  the  VA  in  fiscal  years 
1^84  through  1987,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  any  change  in  the  niunbers 
of  veterans  furnished  or  expected  to 
bf  furnished  such  care  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  report,  with  a 
particular  emphasis  on  any  impact 
fibm  the  implementation  of  the  VA's 
new  resource  allocation  methodology. 

JEilghth,  provide  for  the  continuation 
beyond  fiscal  year  1987  of  the  VA's  au- 
thority to  contract  for  community- 
based  psychiatric  residential  care  for 
certain  veterans  with  chronic  mental 
illness  [CMI]  disabilities,  and  expand 
t^t  authority  to  include  care  for  vet- 
etans  who  need  such  care  for  a  service- 
connected  CMI  disability. 

jNlnth.  require  the  VA  to  carry  out  a 
2n-year  pilot  program— spending  up  to 
$^5  million  in  fiscal  years  1987,  1988, 
aiid  1989— of  contracting  for  communi- 
ty-based residential  care  for  homeless 
veterans  suffering  from  CMI  dJsabil- 
ittes,  and  to  submit  a  report,  by  Febru- 
afy  1,  1989.  on  the  first.  18  months'  ex- 
perience imder  this  pilot  program. 
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Tenlfh.  authorize  $30  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  CVJTA]  for  fiscal  years 
1987  and  1988— by  extending  through 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  the  ciurent 
fiscal  year  1986  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations of  $65  million,  of  which 
$35  mmlon  was  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1^86;  make  eligible  for  the  VJTA 
Program  without  satisfying  the 
lengthrof-unemplojrment  criterion 
those  [unemployed  veterans  who  are 
homeless  or  who  have  service-connect- 
ed disabilities  rated  at  30  percent  or 
more;  and  postpone  by  approximately 
6  months  the  deadlines  for  veterans  to 
apply  for  VJTA  participation,  from 
July  2i  1987,  to  December  31.  1987.  and 
to  enter  training,  from  January  2, 
1988,  to  June  30, 1988. 

Eleventh,  require  the  VA.  imless  im- 
practicable to  do  so,  to  establish  500 
new  dimlciliary-care  beds  using  under- 
utUizeq  apace  in  VA  facilities. 

rAKd  TK  PEOVIDUIG  SHXLTn 

Mr.  j  President,  section  902  of  the 
pendiiig  measure,  which  was  derived 
from  ^ection  101  of  S.  477  as  passed 
which  lin  tiun  was  derived  from  section 
2  of  3.  477  as  introduced,  would  au- 
thori^  the  VA.  within  the  limits  of 
available  appropriations,  to  carry  out 
a  program  during  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988.  and  1989,  to  sell,  to  veterans' 
service  organizations  or  other  nonprof- 
it entities,  certain  hard-to-sell  fore- 
closed dwellings  from  the  VA's  inven- 
tory and  to  lease  to  these  entities  un- 
derutilized VA  facilities  for  use  as 
shelters  primarily  for  homeless  veter- 
ans aqd  their  families. 

As  Bet  forth  in  our  committee's 
report^  accompanying  S.  477,  Senate 
Report  100-15,  we  recognize  that  the 
roots  pf  homelessness,  in  the  i>opula- 
tion  ih  general  and  among  veterans, 
are  many  and  that  no  one  program  or 
specific  effort  will  be  adequate  to  re- 
thls  difficult  problem.  Neverthe- 
is  the  view  of  the  committee 
troviding  shelter  can  be  an  im- 
it  step  in  any  overall  program  of 
assistance. 

In  this  regard,  and  in  further  recog- 
nition] of  the  VA's  fimdamental  mis- 
sion ojt  providing  needed  assistance  to 
veterakis,  the  committee  bill  includes 
provisions  that  would  enable  the  VA. 
in  a  modest  way,  to  assist  in  the  provi- 
sion of  shelter  for  homeless  veterans 
and  t^ieir  families.  Specifically,  the 
committee  bill  would  direct  the  VA  to 
provi<le  shelter  in  two  principal  ways: 

First,  the  VA  would  be  authorized  to 
sell,  f  6r  such  consideration  as  the  Ad- 
minislirator  determines  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Government,  the  VA's 
loan  Drogram.  and  the  solvency  of  its 
revolwig  fund,  title  to  hard-to-sell 
dwellings  that  the  VA  acquired  as  a 
result]  of  foreclosures.  These  proper- 
ties would  be  used  by  veterans'  organi- 
zations and  other  non-profit  organiza- 
tions, including  local  governments,  prl- 
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marily  as  shelters  for  homeless  veter- 
ans and  their  families. 

Second,  the  VA  would  be  authorized 
to  lease,  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  un- 
derutilized VA  facilities  to  the  same 
type  of  entitles  for  use  primarily  as 
shelters  for  homeless  veterans  and 
their  families. 

In  neither  case  would  the  VA  actual- 
ly operate  any  of  the  resultant  shel- 
ters or  be  responsible  for  the  activities 
of  those  who  would. 

A  number  of  changes  were  made  to 
S.  477  as  introduced  in  response  to 
concerns  raised  at  the  committee's 
hearings  in  this  area.  For  example,  in 
response  to  concerns  voiced  about 
whether  shelters  established  in  prop- 
erty that  had  been  in  the  VA's  inven- 
tory would  be  operated  in  violation  of 
zoning  laws,  the  committee  bill  in- 
cludes a  provision  that  would  require 
the  VA,  prior  to  any  transfer  of  prop- 
erty, to  gain  assurances  from  the 
transferee  that  the  property  will  be 
used  solely  as  a  shelter  principally  for 
homeless  veterans  and  their  families, 
that  all  applicable  zoning  laws  will  be 
complied  with,  and  that  the  transferee 
will  make  no  use  of  the  property  that 
is  incompatible  with  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  addition  to  these  assurances 
from  a  transferee,  the  committee  bill 
would  require  that  the  deed  transfer- 
ring the  property  include  specific  pro- 
visions requiring  adherence  to  all 
zoning  laws. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  ensiu^ 
that  transfers  of  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  shelter  to  homeless 
veterans  do  not  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  integrity  of  the  loan  guaranty 
revolving  fund,  the  committee  bill  as 
revised  by  the  Cranston-Murkowski 
amendment  would  expressly  limit  the 
authority  to  transfer  houses  to  the 
sale  of  properties  for  such  consider- 
ation as  the  Administrator  determines 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  VA's  Loan  Program,  and  the 
solvency  of  its  revolving  fund.  Finally, 
in  response  to  concerns  that  the  au- 
thority to  transfer  properties  from  the 
inventory  could  somehow  result  In  a 
financial  detriment  to  the  defaulting 
veterans,  the  committee  bill  includes  a 
provision  pursuant  to  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  required  to 
affirm,  prior  to  transfer,  that  there  is 
no  likelihood  that  the  VA  could  sell 
the  property  for  a  price  sufficient  to 
reduce  a  defaulting  veterans's  liability. 

Mr.  President,  with  fiiud  reference 
to  this  provision,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  provision 
as  a  result  of  the  Cranston-Murkowski 
amendment,  I  want  to  clarify  that  the 
amended  provision  leaves  the  decision 
about  the  t4>propriate  selling  price  to 
the  Administrator  based  on  the  VA's 
assessment  of  what  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government,  the 
Loan  Program  and  its  revolving  fund's 
solvency.  Hence,  the  VA  could  certain- 
ly decide  to  sell  a  dwelling  for  less 


than  its  book  value  and  set  a  price 
that  is  generally  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Government  in  consideration  of 
all  factors  including,  of  course,  the 
carrying  costs  for  the  property  for  as 
long  as  the  Administrator  estimates  it 
would  otherwise  continue  in  the  VA's 
inventory  as  well  as  the  costs  of  ulti- 
mately selling  the  property  commer- 
cially. 

riLOT  raOOKAlI  TO  ASSIST  HOMXLKSa  VXTBUUIB 

Mr.  President,  section  903  of  the 
pending  measure,  which  was  derived 
from  section  102  of  S.  477  as  passed 
which  in  turn  was  derived  from  section 
3  of  S.  477  as  introduced,  would  re- 
quire the  Administrator,  within  the 
limits  of  available  appropriations,  to 
conduct  a  pilot  program  and  study  in 
not  less  than  10  geographical  locations 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  24  months 
to  evaluate  various  activities  that 
might  assist  homeless  veterans  and 
their  families. 

Activities  that  might  be  undertaken 
as  part  of  the  Pilot  Program  would  in- 
clude those  otherwise  authorized  by 
law— such  as  outreach  efforts  under 
subchapter  IV  of  chapter  38  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code— as  well  as  other 
activities  specified  in  the  committee 
bill,  including  designating  VA  employ- 
ees at  the  VA  PUot  Program  facilities 
involved  to  coordinate  official  and  vol- 
unteer efforts  to  assist  homeless  veter- 
ans, authorizing  VA  employees  to  seek 
out  and  cooperate  with  non-VA  organi- 
zations which  assist  homeless  individ- 
uals, and  facilitating  the  activities  of 
VA  employees  who  wish  to  assist 
homeless  veterans  on  a  volunteer 
basis.  As  clarified  by  the  Cranston- 
Murkowski  amendment,  the  facilitat- 
ing of  volunteer  activities  would  be 
limited  to  the  VA's  adjusting  the  duty 
hours  or  meal  breaks  so  as  to  permit  a 
VA  employee  to  engage  in  voliuiteer 
activities  during  personal  time  without 
interfering  with  the  employee's  dis- 
charge of  his  or  her  assigned  woik  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  our  committee's 
report  on  S.  477  noted  that  the  com- 
mittee expects  that  the  employees 
who  will  be  both  desigi»ted  to  coordi- 
nate and  otherwise  involved  in  these 
various  activities  will  be  existing  per- 
sonnel—such as  VA  voluntary  service 
employees,  veterans  benefit  counsel- 
ors, and  vet  center  persoimel— who  are 
already  in  positions  of  directly  asrist- 
ing  veterans  who  come  to  the  VA.  No 
additional  staff  is  contemplated  for 
this  Pilot  Program. 

With  reference  to  the  authority  to 
facilitate  VA  employees'  volunteer  ef- 
forts, such  as  providing  flexibility  in 
scheduling  an  employee's  duty  periods 
or  lunch  hours,  the  committee  bill,  in 
response  to  concerns  raised  at  the 
committee's  hearings  regarding  the 
potential  for  pressure  being  placed  on 
VA  employees  imder  this  authority, 
included  a  very  strong  anticoercion 
provision.  Under  this  provision,  the 


Administrator  would  be  required  to 
prescribe  regxilations  to  ensure  that  no 
VA  employee  would  coerce  in  any 
fashion  any  other  VA  employee  in 
order  to  get  such  an  employee  to  par- 
ticipate in  volunteer  activities  and  also 
sets  forth  a  mechanism  for  reporting 
to  the  VA's  Inspector  General  any  vgh 
prehension  an  employee  may  have 
about  retribution  in  connection  with 
nonparticipation  in  such  volunteer  ac- 
tivities. Additionally,  the  regiilations 
would  be  required  to  ensme  that  an 
agency  employee  who  attempts  to 
coerce  an  employee  to  volunteer  for 
any  activities  under  this  legislation 
would  be  subject  to  appropriate  disci- 
plinary action. 

Although  the  anticoercion  provi- 
sions were  deleted  by  the  Cranston- 
Murkowski  amendment,  that  in  no 
way  diminishes  our  intent  that  no 
such  coercion  be  permitted  in  any  re- 
spect. 

Finally,  because  of  concerns  that 
singling  out  homeless  veterans  for  vol- 
unteer assistance  would  give  special 
priority  to  that  cause  and  could  im- 
.  fairly  woric  to  the  disadvantage  of 
other  worthy  causes,  the  committee 
bill  also  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator to  facilitate  volunteer  activity 
in  support  of  any  other  charitable  ac- 
tivity approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
under  5  C  J'.R.  Part  950.  in  connection 
with  certifying  organizations  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Combined  Federal 
Campaign,  or  otherwise  designated  by 
the  Administrator. 

With  reference  to  the  emphasis  on 
voluntary  activity  by  VA  employees.  I 
note,  as  did  the  committee's  report, 
that  the  VA  generally  has  a  strong 
record  of  encouraging  voluntary  chari- 
table activities  by  its  employees.  I  view 
these  provisions  in  the  committee  bill 
as  a  way  to  extend  that  activity  with 
the  specific  focus  of  assisting  homeless 
veterans  and  their  families. 

onrasACB  sxavicxs  pkookaii 

Mr.  President,  section  904  of  the 
pending  measure,  which  was  derived 
from  section  103  of  S.  477  as  passed 
which  in  turn  was  derived  from  section 
4  of  S.  477  as  introduced,  would  re- 
quire the  Administrator  to  report  on 
the  VA's  outreach  efforts  to  homeless 
veterans  and  on  ways  those  efforts 
could  be  improved  in  order  to  assist 
these  veterans  in  receiving  the  health 
care.  Job  counseling,  rehabilitation 
services,  and  income  maintenance  sup- 
port for  which  they  may  be  eligible. 

Specifically,  the  Administrator 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  report 
on  the  VA's  outreach  efforts  to  home- 
less veterans  that  have  occurred  or 
will  occur  during  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987  under  that  statutory  mandate. 
This  report  is  also  to  include  informa- 
tion on  any  changes  in  the  utilization 
of  benefits  by  homeless  veterans  as  a 
result  of  VA  outreacdi  efforts,  a  de- 
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scrlptkm  of  all  follow-through  activi- 
tta  curled  out  by  the  agmcy  in  con- 
neetloB  with  Its  outreach  efforts,  a  de- 


lum  extent  feasible,  estimates  of    Law 
He  numbers  of  homeless  veterans  who    nlty- 
eived  or  will  likely  receive  various    veterans 
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Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act,"  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  March  5, 
1987— of  homeless  individual  identify- 
ing those  intended  to  be  served  and  for 


On  January  13,  1986,  with  the  enact- 
ment of  section  201  of  the  Veterans' 
Compensation  Rate  Increase  and  Job 
Training  Amendments  of  1985,  Public 


respectively.  With  regard  to  the  $30 
million  that  would  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  VJTA  under  this  pro- 
vision, this  fimding  in  fiscal  year  1987 
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icrlptkm  of  tU  follow-through  »etivl- 
Mm  curled  out  by  the  agency  in  con- 
neetioii  with  its  outreach  eff  ooIb.  a  de- 
aoipttan  of.  and  timetable  for.  any 
Idana  to  expand  outreach  efforts,  and 
an  estimate  of  additional  reeourees 
needed  to  aooompllab  such  plans. 


Mr.  President,  section  905  of  the 
pending  measure,  which  was  derived 
from  section  104  of  S.  477  as  passed 
which  in  turn  was  doived  from  section 
5  of  S.  477  as  Introduced,  would,  as 
nM)dlfled  by  the  CransUm-Murliowski 
amendment,  require  the  VA.  in  coordi- 
nation with  any  Federal  coordinating 
entity  established  with  respect  to 
homeless  programs,  such  as  would  be 
set  up  by  title  I  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure, to  ccmduct  a  survey  to  develop  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  veterans,  by 
■ervlee  period,  who  are  homeless  and 
the  veterans  benefits  for  which  they 
are  lUcdy  to  be  eligible.  As  amended 
by  the  Cranston-Muiicowskl  amend- 
ment, the  VA  would  be  directed  to  uti- 
lise in  c(«iducting  the  survey,  to  the 
extent  it  woidd  be  appropriate  to  do 
so.  the  personnel  woildng  in  other  pro- 
grams carried  out  imder  the  legisla- 
tion. 

This  provision  was  Included  in  the 
committee  bill  in  response  to  the 
strong  support  voiced  by  those  who 
testified  regarding  homeless  veterans 
at  the  committee's  hearings  about  the 
ladL  of  reliable  information  at  present 
on  the  popubition  of  homeless  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  minimize  the 
difficulty  inherent  in  trying  to  develop 
a  rdlable  estimate  of  the  overall 
number  of  homeless  individuals  and 
recognize  that  seeking  to  determine 
the  size  of  a  subset  of  that  universe— 
namely,  homeless  veterans— is  even 
more  difficult.  However,  without  some 
estimate  of  this  population,  it  becomes 
very  difficult  for  the  Congress  or  the 
VA  or  other  executive  branch  depart- 
ments or  agencies  to  develop  and  carry 
out  effective.  am>n>priate  programs 
targeted  <m  this  population. 

The  report  on  this  survey  would  be 
due  within  180  days  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  measure.  In  re- 
qionse  to  concerns  expressed  at  the 
committee's  hearings  about  the  diffi- 
culty in  developing  precise  figures,  the 
committee  un  calls  for  only  estimates 
of  the  numbeis  of  homeless  veterans 
in  various  subgrouplngs.  Specifically, 
the  survey  and  report  would  be  re- 
<iuired  to  provide  estimates,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  of  the  total 
number  of  homeless  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  a  breakdown  show- 
ing periods  of  service  for  the  overall 
population  of  homeless  veterans  with 
subgrouplngs  showing  the  numbers 
with  fsmllles  and  those  with  chronic 
mental  mneas  or  substance  abuse  dis- 
abilities. 

In  addition,  the  survey  and  report 
would  be  required  to  include,  to  the 


lum  extent  feasible,  estimates  of 
le  numbers  of  homeless  veterans  who 
sived  or  will  likely  receive  various 
(terans  benefits  and  services  in  fiscal 
1986  and  1987— including  VA 
health  care,  compensation  or  pension 
ta^efits,  and  employment  benefits 
'  >m  the  Department  of  Labor— and 
the  numbers  of  veterans  who  would 
be  eligible  for  such  benefits  if 
ley  were  to  apply  for  them.  Finally, 
le  Cranston-Murkowski  amendment 
clarified  the  survey   reauirement  by 

Soviding  that  the  survey  be  carried 
t  through  representative  samplings 
i4  t4>proprlate  geogn4>hic  areas. 

CRROHICAIXT  ItXIITAIXT  OX  VXTXRAHS 

I  Mr.  President,  because  of  general 
Dncems  that  a  significant  percentage 
homeless  individuals  are  suffering 
chronic  mental  illness— CMI— 
illltiee  and  of  concerns  expressed 
the  American  Legion  during  the 
>mmlttee's  hearings  that  the  VA's  re- 
source allocation  methodology  may  be 
leading  to  premature  and  inappropri- 
ai«  discharges  of  such  veterans,  sec- 
tion 906  of  the  pending  measure, 
^hlch  was  derived  from  section  105  of 
477  as  passed  which  in  turn  was  de- 
ired  from  secti(»i  6  of  S.  477  as  intro- 
would  amend  section  235  of  the 
Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement  and 
lealth-Care  Authorization  Act  of 
)86,  Public  Law  99-576.  relating  to 
VA  services  furnished  to  veterans  suf- 
fering from  CMI  disabilities,  to  require 
tfiat  the  study  mandated  by  that  sec- 
ton  also  include  information  on  the 
iber  of  veterans  suffering  from 
Rental  illness  disabilities  who  were 
led  hospital,  domiciliary,  or 
sing  home  care  by  the  VA  in  each 
the  last  three  fiscal  years,  fiscal 
yiears  1984,  1985,  and  1986— and  an  es- 
t4mate  in  each  category  for  fiscal  year 
1B87— and  to  analyze  any  changes  in 
the  numbers  of  such  veterans  being 
furnished  each  tjrpe  of  care  with  a  par- 
ticul&i-  emphasis  on  any  changes  re- 
sulting from  the  VA's  implementation 
og  its  resource  allocation  methodology 
^r  allocating  funds  to  VA  health-care 
fteUities. 

In  this  regard,  I  note,  as  did  our 
(^mmittee's  report,  that  it  is  particu- 
larly important  that  the  committee 
Ifam  about  the  impact  of  the  VA's 
lidoption  of  the  diagnosis  related 
)up  methodology— known  as 
>RG's— with  respect  to  mental  illness- 
Such  information  would  better 
lie  the  VA,  the  committee,  and  the 
tongress  to  attempt  to  meet  the  needs 
of  homeless  veterans  suffering  from 
(pMI  disabilities  and,  to  the  extent  it 
ippears  that  inappropriate  discharge 
ledsions  are  being  made,  to  work  to 
irrect  that  situation  in  general. 
The  committee  bUl  also  requires  the 
TA  to  conduct  a  2V^-year  Pilot  Pro- 
utilizing  the  new  authority  in 
tlon  620C  of  title  38,  United  States 
!;ode,  which  was  just  recently  provld- 
(  d  to  the  agency  by  section  2  of  Public 


Law  l|00-6,  to  provide  contract  commu- 
nity-based residential  care  to  certain 
veterans  suffering  from  CMI  disabil- 
ities. *rhe  committee  bill  would  target 
the  new,  general  authority  in  section 
620C  pn  homeless  veterans  in  order  to 
provide  them  with  such  community- 
based  care  through  the  use  of  the  $5 
millloii  that  was  transferred  to  the  VA 
for  fiical  year  1987  by  Public  Law  100- 
6  to  VfJoA  the  new  section  620C  author- 
ity. 

As  I  was  noted  in  the  committee 
repoii,  the  committee  understands 
that  the  VA  Is  prepared  to  expend  the 
$5  nilllion  entirely  for  services  for 
homaess  veterans  with  CMI  disabil- 
ities, and  this  provision  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  provide  clear  legislative 
support  and  direction  for  ttiat  plan.  In 
addltnn,  the  committee  bill  would  au- 
thorise the  expenditure  of  up  to  $10 
minic^  in  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal 
years!  in  support  of  this  Pilot  Program 
to  assist  homeless  veterans.  Thus,  as  a 
result  of  this  provision,  the  VA  will  be 
authorized  to  spend  up  to  $25  minion 
over  (he  next  2V^  fiscal  years  to  assist 
homeless  veterans  suffering  from  CMI 
disabilities. 

The  committee  bUl  also  includes  a 
provision  to  amend  section  620C  so  as 
to  provide  eligibility  for  contract  com- 
munity-based residential  care  to  veter- 
ans for  treatment  of  their  service-con- 
nected CMI  conditions.  Under  section 
620C  as  enacted,  eligibility  for  this 
contract  care  is  limited  to  veterans 
suffering  from  CMI  disabilities  who 
either  are  being  funilshed  VA  inpa- 
tient care  for  a  CMI  disability,  are 
homdess,  or  have  a  50-percent  or 
more  I  service-connected  disability. 
Adding  veterans  being  treated  for  serv- 
ice-cdnnected  CMI  disabilities  to  the 
Ust  of  ellgibles  would  have  the  effect 
of  rectifying  an  inequity  in  current 
law  ihat  provides  eligibility  for  the 
new  Contract  authority  for  one  catego- 
ry of  nonservlce-connected.  noninstitu- 
tionalized  veterans— namely  homeless 
vetenins— suffering  from  CMI  and  pro- 
vides jno  such  eligibility  to  veterans  in 
need 'of  treatment  for  their  service- 
connected  CMI  disabilities.  Providing 
for  the  treatment  of  veterans'  service- 
connected  disabilities  has  always  been 
a  ton  priority  for  our  committee  and 
the  Congress,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  contract  facilities. 

Fin^y,  the  committee  bill  includes 
some]  amendments  to  both  Public  Law 
100-8  and  new  section  620C  so  as  to 
improve  the  new  contract  authority. 
Spec^ically,  Public  Law  100-6  would 
be  amended  so  as  to  make  the  $5  mil- 
lion limitation  on  the  use  of  the  au- 
thority applicable  only  during  fiscal 
year  1987— thereby  making  the  au- 
thority available  to  the  VA  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987— and  section  620C 
would  be  amended  so  as  to  include  a 
defir  Ition— derived  from  section  201(1) 
of  WB^  558.   the   proposed  "Urgent 


Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act."  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  March  5, 
1987— of  homeless  individual  identify- 
ing those  intended  to  be  served  and  for 
targeting  care  on  them  in  the  Pilot 
Program. 

VSIBtAira'  JOB  nUUHIMG  ACT 

Mr.  President,  section  907  of  the 
pending  measure,  which  was  derived 
from  section  106  of  S.  477  as  passed 
which  in  turn  was  derived  from  S.  553, 
would  extend  through  fiscal  years 
1987  and  1988  the  authorization  of  ai>- 
propriations  under  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  [VJTAl;  extend  by  ap- 
proximately 6  months  the  deadlines 
for  application  for  VJTA  participation 
and  entry  into  Job-training  programs 
under  VJTA;  and  provide  certain  un- 
employed Korean-conflict  and  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  who  either  are 
homeless  or  have  service-connected 
disabilities  with  eligibility  for  training 
under  VJTA  without  regard  to  the 
length-of-unemployment  criterion  in 
current  law,  namely  unemployment 
for  at  least  10  of  the  15  weeks  preced- 
ing the  veteran's  VJTA  application. 

VJTA  is  designed  to  promote  train- 
ing and  employment  opportunities  for 
long-term  Jobless  Vietnam-era  and 
Korean-conflict  veterans  through  a 
program  of  cash  incentives  to  employ- 
ers to  help  them  defray  the  costs  of 
employing  and  providing  training  to 
such  veterans.  The  VJTA  Program  was 
originally  established  in  1983  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Emergency  Veter- 
ans' Job  Training  Act  of  1983,  Public 
Law  98-77.  Made  eligible  for  a  VJTA 
JotHtraining  position  were  unemployed 
veterans  who  had  served  during  the 
Korean  conflict  or  Vietnam  era  and 
were  unemployed  for  15  out  of  the  20 
weelEs  preceding  their  application  and 
who  either  had  more  than  180  days 
active  service  or  were  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  service  for  a  disability  or 
are  entitled  to  VA  service-connected 
disability  compensation. 

The  1983  law  authorized  appropria- 
tions of  a  total  of  $300  million  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  $150  million 
of  which  was  appropriated  by  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions Act,  Public  Law  98-151,  and  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act,  Public  Law  98-181.  Sec- 
tion 212  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Im- 
provements Act  of  1984,  Public  Law 
98-543,  extended  by  5  months  the 
original  deadlines  for  applications  and 
for  entry  into  training  to  February  28, 
1985,  and  September  1,  1985,  respec- 
tively. TWs  act  also  extended  by  1 
year,  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987, 
the  date  by  which  the  program's  exist- 
ing funds  could  be  expended  to  assist 
veterans  in  gaining  needed  Job  train- 
ing under  VJTA.  On  September  30, 
1985,  with  the  enactment  of  section  4 
of  PubUc  Law  99-108,  the  date  by 
which  a  veteran  could  enter  into  train- 
ing was  further  extended  from  Sep- 
tember 1, 1985,  to  July  1, 1986. 


On  January  13, 1986,  with  the  enact- 
ment of  section  201  of  the  Veterans' 
Compensation  Rate  Increase  and  Job 
Training  Amendments  of  1985,  Public 
Law  99-238,  the  program  was  amended 
to  extend  further  the  participation 
deadlines  regarding  application  and 
entry  into  a  training  program  to  July 
2,  1987,  and  January  2.  1988,  respec- 
tively; to  authorize  a  fiscal  year  1986 
appropriation  of  $65  million;  to  delete 
"Emergency"  from  the  title  of  the  act; 
to  reduce,  from  15  of  20  weeks  to  10  of 
IS  weelES  preceding  his  or  her  applica- 
tion, the  period  a  veteran  must  be  un- 
employed; and  to  require  that  contact 
be  made  with  participating  veterans 
on  at  least  a  monthly  basis  and  that 
counseling  services  be  made  available 
to  them  and  their  employers. 

VJTA  has  provided  over  47,000  vet- 
erans with  the  opportunity  to  gain  the 
sltiUs  and  on-the-job  experience 
needed  to  help  them  break  away  from 
sustained  imemployment  and  build 
more  productive  lives  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  Moreover,  the  bene- 
fits of  VJTA  extend,  beyond  the  veter- 
ans themselves,  to  society  in  general  in 
a  number  of  significant  ways,  includ- 
ing reduced  public  assistance  pay- 
ments, higher  revenues  from  increased 
taxable  income,  and  greater  communi- 
ty stability  stemming  from  reduced 
unemployment. 

Among  the  measurable  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  veterans  as  a  result  of  their 
participation  in  VJTA  is  increased 
earning  power.  A  1986  report,  carried 
out  by  Centaur  Associates,  Inc.,  enti- 
tled "Final  Report:  Evaluation  of  the 
Emergency  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Program,"  found  that  veterans,  while 
participating  in  VJTA,  earn  $50  more 
per  week  than  veterans  eligible  for  but 
who  do  not  participate  in  the  program 
and,  in  the  year  following  training, 
about  $2,200  more. 

VJTA  is  highly  popular  among  those 
employers  who  have  provided  Job 
training  programs  to  veterans  under  it. 
In  general,  according  to  the  Centaur 
report,  the  supervisors  of  participating 
veterans  rank  the  Job  iierformance  of 
these  veterans  from  good  to  excellent 
and  the  employers  express  an  interest 
in  hiring  other  veterans  through 
VJTA. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  this  Job  training  program,  and 
especially  to  make  it  more  readily  ac- 
cessible to  assist  homeless  veterans  as 
well  as  those  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  rated  at  30  per- 
cent or  more,  section  106  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  extend  through 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988,  the  fiscal 
year  1986  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  VJTA— $66  million,  of  which 
$35  million  was  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1986— and  extend  by  nearly  6 
months  the  dates  governing  applica- 
tion and  entry  into  training  from  July 
2,  1987,  to  December  31,  1987,  and 
from  January  2, 1988,  to  Jime  30, 1988. 


respectively.  With  regard  to  the  $30 
million  that  would  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  VJTA  under  this  pro- 
vision, this  funding  in  fiscal  year  1987 
would  enable  approximately  10,000  ad- 
ditional veterans  to  participate  in 
VJTA  training  programs. 

In  connection  with  funding  for 
VJTA.  I  am  pleased  that  officials  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  have 
recently  reversed,  as  I  had  urged  them 
to  do,  an  earlier  determination  that 
approximately  $5  million  of  the  re- 
maining fiscal  year  1984  appropriation 
for  VJTA— which,  according  to  the 
VA,  could  increase  to  as  much  as  $8 
million  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987 
due  to  deobligations  from  veterans  ter- 
minating their  VJTA  training— could 
not  be  spent  after  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1986.  The  Department's  revised 
decision  will  allow  Xhese  funds — which 
have  now  been  released— to  be  used  to 
provide  an  estimated  2.700  additional 
veterans  the  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  job  training  under  VJTA  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987. 

As  part  of  its  program  to  deal  with 
the  the  problem  of  homelessness 
among  our  Nation's  veterans,  the  com- 
mittee bill  includes  provisions  to 
amend  VJTA  so  that  it  can  help  allevi- 
ate the  serious  problem  of  Joblessness 
among  homeless  veterans.  In  this 
regard,  I  believe  that,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  general  population  of  home- 
less persons,  three  major  underlying 
causes  of  veterans'  homelessness  need 
to  be  dealt  with— substance  abuse, 
chronic  mental  illness,  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

During  the  past  6  months,  the  Con- 
gress has  addressed  two  of  these 
causes.  In  section  4002  of  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986,  PubUc  Law 
99-570,  Congress  provided  a  $10.4  mil- 
lion increase  in  fimding  for  the  VA's 
drug  and  alcohol  treatment  programs, 
and  in  section  2  of  Public  Law  100-6, 
which  transferred  $50  million  to  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram, the  Congress  enacted  a  $5  mil- 
lion fiscal  year  1987  initiative  for  pro- 
viding contract  community-based  resi- 
dential treatment  programs  to  certain 
veterans,  includlniB:  those  who  are 
homeless,  suffering  from  chronic 
mental  illness  disabilities.  As  discussed 
above  with  respect  to  section  106  of 
the  committee  bill,  the  committee  bill 
pnHHises  to  build  on  the  latter  Initia- 
tive by  extending  the  contract  author- 
ity indefinitely  and  providing  for  its 
utilization  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1989  in  a  pilot  program  to  care 
for  homeless  veterans,  for  which  $10 
million  could  be  expended  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

As  a  complementary  part  of  this 
effort  to  reduce  homelessness  among 
veterans,  section  907  of  the  pending 
measure  would  waive  for  homeless  vet- 
erans the  requirement  under  current 
law  that  VJTA  participants  be  unem- 
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ployed  10  of  the  15  weeks  preceding 
application  to  the  program.  This  pro- 


not  later  than  January  1,  1988.  to  con- 
vett  underutilized  space  in  VA  facill- 

M«>    1nrAt«>H    in    Ar^aa    nrif.h    aitrnMii—rxt 


Apnl  8, 1987 

YRD.  I  object.        

INO  OFFICER.  Objec- 


Apnl  8, 1987 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
second-degree  amendment  is  in  order 
since  it  is  offered  by  a  Senator  other 


ment  offered  by  the  Senator  frmn 
West  Virginia  were  to  be  adopted  and 
in  so  doing  negate  the  amendment 


to  vote  affirmatively  on  such  a  pay 
raise,  there  was  a  30-day  period  which 
begins  after  the  President  first  sends 
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ployed  10  of  the  15  weeka  precedlnff 
•ppUcaUon  to  tlie  procnm.  This  pro- 
vWon  reflects  the  belief  that  every 
re—onable  opportunity  should  be  af- 
forded homeleai  veterw  to  help  than 
return  to  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  Waiving  the  unemployment  crite- 
rion should  provide  an  oiHmrtunlty  for 
homeleas  vetoans  to  receive  vitally- 
Deeded  Job  training  through  gainful 
employment. 

Section  907  would  also  waive  the  10 
of  15  weeks  unemployment  require- 
ment under  VJTA  for  SO  percent  or 
more  service-oonnected  disabled  veter- 
ans who  as  a  group  experience  signif  i- 
cantly  higher  rates  of  unempl(^rment 
than  nondisabled  veterans.  This  pro- 
posed change  reflects  the  committee's 
dew  concern  over  the  high  rate  of  Job- 
lessness among  seriously  disabled  vet- 
erans. Rrtending  eligibOity  without 
regard  to  loigth  of  unemployment  to 
8ervlce«onneeted  disabled  veterans 
with  disability  ratings  of  30  percent  or 
more  is  consistent  with  the  commit- 
tee's actions  over  the  years  to  recog- 
nise the  special  needs  of  these  veter- 
ans and  to  help  enahle  them  to  gain 
eomomlc  Independence.  As  part  of 
that  eff<Ht,  under  section  5(c)  of 
VJTA.  employers  may  receive  pay- 
ments to  defray  the  costs  of  providing 
training  up  to  15  months  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities 
rated  30  percent  or  more  as  comiMired 
to  0  months  for  other  veterans. 

Ukewise.  the  needs  of  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  rated  30 
percent  or  more  also  receive  special  at- 
tention through  the  Disabled  Veter- 
ans' Outreach  Program  and  the  local 
Veterans'  Employment  R^resentative 
Program  under  chapter  41  of  title  38. 
"Job  Counseling.  Training,  and  Place- 
ment Services  for  Veterans,"  and 
through  the  affirmative  action  activi- 
ties required  by  Federal  contractors 
under  chi4>ter  42.  "En^iloyment  and 
Training  of  Disabled  and  Vietnam-Era 
Veterans."  Special  recognititm  is  also 
afforded  this  category  of  severely  dis- 
abled veterans  in  the  Veterans  &nall 
Business  Loan  Program— authorized 
although  not  Implemented— under 
chapter  37.  "Housing  and  Small  Busi- 
nes  Loans." 

Waiving  the  10  of  15  weeks  unem- 
ployment requirement  for  this  same 
category  of  seriously  disabled  veterans 
would  enhance  their  opportunities  for 
accelerated  placement  in  VJTA  train- 
ing programs,  which  are  designed  to 
lead  to  pomanent  employment. 

WntMUMBMMKt  OT  DOMICIUAKT.CAU  BXD8 

Mr.  Preddent.  a  new  section  908  was 
added  to  the  bill  by  the  Cranston-Mur- 
kowski  amendment  in  order  to  require 
the  VA.  unless  impracticable  to  do  so, 
to  establish  500  new  domidliary-care 
beds  using  undmitQlzed  space  in  VA 
faeflltieB.  Under  this  provtsion.  the 
VA.  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  it  is  im- 
practical to  do  so,  would  be  required. 
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no  .  later  than  January  1, 1988.  to  con- 
vert underutilised  space  in  VA  facili- 
ties located  in  areas  with  significant 
populations  of  homeless  veterans  to 
50|  domiciliary  beds  to  care  for  veter- 
in  need  of  domiciliary  care,  pri- 
ly  those  who  are  homeless.  A  de- 
ition  of  impracticality  of  a  con- 
version in  any  specific  area  may  be 
baled  on  a  finding  that  appropriate 
unflerutillzed  space  is  not  available  or 
that  there  are  too  few  homeless  veter- 
ans In  that  area  who  are  in  need  of 
domiciliary  care  to  warrant  the  con- 
veMons.  In  making  the  conversions 
un^er  this  provision,  the  VA  would  be 
precluded  from  diminishing  the  con- 
vemion  of  its  hospital-care  beds  to 
niusing-home-care  beds. 
Several     Senators     addressed     the 

le  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampsliire. 

"rhe  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
soikht  recognition  first. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  majority  leader  wish  me  to 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yitid  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leaper. 

Hi.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wiU  yield  for  the  pun>ose  of 
my  making  a  statement  on  this 
maiter,  I  am  going  to  designate  Mr. 
CitiirsTOif  as  the  manager  of  the  bill 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  He  is  the 
chiilrman  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee! of  the  Banking  Committee.  He  is 
also  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  As  chairman  of 
tho^  two  entities,  he  is.  I  believe,  very 
higiUy  qualified  so  I  recommend  him 
to  iuuuge  the  bill  on  this  side. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  leader 
an4  I  will  do  my  best  to  lead  effective- 
ly^ this  matter. 

"rtie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seqator  from  New  Hampshire. 

AMXRDMKirr  HO.  93 

To  reduce  the  rates  of  pay  of 
imbere  of  Congress  and  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
n^t) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  McCain.  Pboxmiiue, 
iiCK,  Orasslxt,  DcCoNcnn. 
and  myself.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
di^e  consideration.        

Trie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cledL  will  report. 

^e  legldative  clei^  read  as  follows: 

Tae  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Htn^FHHXT)  for  himself.  Mr.  McCaui.  Mr. 
PKolaiixz,  Idr.  Bukdick.  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr. 
DiOoiTciin.  and  Mr.  Hkliis.  proposes  an 
am^dment  numbered  92. 

l4r.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  further 
of  the  amendment  be   dis- 
with. 
le     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
the|%  objection? 


Apnl  8, 1987 


Apnl  8, 1987 
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Mr.  I  YRD.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  read  the 
amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  amendment  number  90  add 
the  f oU(|wlnc  new  section: 

Sk.  ,.  (a)  The  rates  of  pay  for  aU  offices 
and  positions  which  were  increased  pursu- 
ant to  (he  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent relating  to  rates  of  pay  for  offices  and 
posltlonf  within  the  purview  of  section 
23S(f)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  as 
Included  (pursuant  to  section  225(h)  of  such 
Act)  in  the  budget  transmitted  to  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30. 
1988.  ar4  reduced  to  the  rate  of  pay  for  each 
office  a^d  position  which  was  in  effect 
before  sAch  recommendations  became  effec- 
Uve. 

(b)  Tne  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  ap- 
plicable pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  applfr  to  the  rate  of  pay  of  any  Judge  or 
Justice  appointed  pursuant  to  Article  HI  of 
the  CoiBtitution  of  the  United  States  of 
Americal 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  abe^ce  of  a  quorum. 

The  iPRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wHl  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.      I 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

I  AKKHBMKirT  HO.  93 

Mr.  ETYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendi|ient  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wfU  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btrs)  piDposes  an  amendment  numbered  93 
to  amendment  No.  92: 

In  llei^  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, iiisert  the  following: 

Skc.  .  pie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  sball 
develop  and  make  available  through  the 
Disbutst^  Office  a  form  to  assist  and  facili- 
tate anyj  Senator  who  decides  to  return  to 
the  Treasury  aU  or  a  portion  of  the  amount 
of  the  salary  of  such  Senator  equal  to  the 
increase  made  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  xhe  President  relating  to  rates  of 
pay  for  offices  and  positions  within  the  pur- 
view of  aectlon  225(f)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1987.  as  included  (pursuant  to  section 
225(h)  of  such  Act)  in  the  budget  transmit- 
ted to  O^igress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
September  30. 1988. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  Presiding  officer.  The 

Senator  will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  a  second-degree 
amendif ent  in  order  absent  the  yeas 
and  nays  having  been  ordered  on  the 
underlying  amendment? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
second-degree  amendment  is  in  order 
since  It  is  offered  by  a  Senator  other 
than  the  Senator  who  offered  the 
first-degree  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  well.  I  have 

not  seen  a  copy  of  the  amendment  so  I 

will  suraest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

dei^  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 

rolL  

Idr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ordker 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY    addressed    the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
perhaps  a  little  explanation  is  in 
order.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  repealing  the 
now  infamous  pay  raise  which  Mem- 
bers enjoyed  by  virtue  of  a  strange 
new  law.  probably  imconstitutional, 
which  is  being  challenged  in  the 
courts  but  which  in  any  event  has 
gone  into  effect  such  that  Members 
have  benefited,  stand  to  benefit,  are 
benefiting  by  a  15-percent  pay  in- 
crease effective  March  1. 

That  was  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  offered. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
offered  a  perfecting  amendment.  I  do 
not  have  yet  a  copy  before  me,  but  I 
read  it  at  the  desk  and  if  I  by  mistake 
characterize  it  incorrectly,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  will 
correct  me.  But  as  I  understand  it,  it 
would  negate  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  and  propose  in  lieu  of  the 
amendment  I  have  offered;  namely, 
the  amendment  to  repeal  the  pay 
raise,  language  which  would  require 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
design  a  form  by  which  Senators  who 
did  not  care  to  accept  the  pay  raise 
could  so  indicate. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  substantially 
different  situation.  That  is  a  substan- 
tially different  remedy  to  the  com- 
plaint of  the  American  people  that 
Congress  sneaked  itself  a  pay  raise 
through  the  back  door. 

Of  course,  any  Senator  with  or  with- 
out this  form  even  today,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  free  to  return  the  pay  raise- 
any  Member  of  Congress  for  that 
matter— or  to  give  it  to  charity,  as  a 
number  have  indicated  they  Intend  to 
do. 

I  say,  with  all  due  req>ect  to  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  that  this  is 
a  smokescreen.  This  is  a  diversionary 
tactic.  This  is  yet  another  badidoor 
being  opened  for  Members  of  Congress 
to  e8Ci4>e  accountability. 

That  is  really  the  central  issue  in 
this  whole  unpleasant  pay  raise  busi- 
ness,  accoimtabUlty.    If   the   amend- 


ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  were  to  be  adopted  and 
in  so  doing  negate  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered,  then  very  frank- 
ly my  whole  effort  to  ensure  account- 
ability on  behalf  of  the  American 
people  will  be  defeated. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  intent  behind 
the  perfecting  amendment.  It  certain- 
ly seems  so  on  its  face.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  question  the  motives  of  my 
colleagues,  at  least  not  on  the  floor. 

So  I  urge  Senators  to  oppose  this  for 
what  it  is.  It  is  a  bold-faced  attempt  to 
emasculate  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment, which  would  repeal  this  pay 
raise.  The  Byrd  amendment  would 
neutralize  completely  the  Humphrey 
amendment.  It  would  not  bring  about 
a  repeal  of  the  pay  raise.  It  would 
simply  bring  about  the  designing  and 
printing  of  some  new  form  upon  the 
stack  of  forms  that  we  already  have  In 
Congress.  I  think  this  is  really  quite 
unfortimate.  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

Let  me  address  the  underlying  issue 
in  greater  detail  if  I  may.  Perhaps  a 
little  historical  nnxp  is  in  order  to  re- 
fresh the  minds  of  Senators  about  the 
nature  of  this  debate.  I  should  say 
that  I  do  not  relish  offering  this 
amendment.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  less  than  pleasant  conversations 
among  my  colleagues,  may  I  say. 

I  wish  somebody  else  would  do  it.  I 
wish  it  were  not  even  necessary.  That 
would  be  best  of  all.  It  should  not  have 
been  necessary  but  it  is  necessary. 
Somebody  has  to  stand  for  account- 
ability and  if  I  get  called  names  in  the 
process,  then  so  be  it. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Senate  would 
be  reluctant  to  vote  again  on  this 
issue.  We  have  voted  on  this  issue 
before.  On  January  29.  the  Senate 
voted  88  to  6  on  a  Joint  resolution  dis- 
approving the  pay  raise  recommended 
by  the  President— «9  to  6.  That  is  an 
overwhelming  vote  against  the  pay 
raise. 

A  short  while  later  by  a  voice  vote 
the  Senate  agreed  to  attach  the  Joint 
resolution,  which  was  in  the  first  vote 
freestanding,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
emergency  food  and  shelter  appropria- 
tions for  the  homeless  bill  which  was 
before  the  Senate  at  that  time. 

The  purpose  of  attaching  that  reso- 
lution as  an  amendment  was  clear  at 
the  time.  The  purpose  was  to  force  the 
House  leadership,  which  had  been 
ducking  the  issue,  to  vote  one  way  or 
another  on  a  Joint  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

As  the  now  infamous  train  of  events 
proceeded,  the  House  leadership  de- 
layed taking  up  that  bill,  delayed 
voting  on  the  pay  raise  issue  until  the 
day  after,  they  thought  at  least,  the 
date  on  which  the  pay  raise  had  to  be 
disapproved    had    passed.    In    other 


to  vote  affirmatively  on  such  a  pay 
raise,  there  was  a  30-day  period  which 
begins  after  the  President  first  sends 
the  pay  raise  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  after  which  the  pay  raise 
goes  into  effect. 

That  would  seem  to  be  the  intent  of 
the  leadership  of  the  House,  to  let  the 
30  days  expire,  then  have  the  vote  so 
as  to  have  the  best  of  both  worlds— 
namely,  to  i4)pear  to  be  voting  against 
the  pay  raise  but  to  be  doing  so  in 
such  a  way  as  to  get  the  pay  raise. 
That  is  not  a  way  of  doing  business 
that  brings  any  credit  on  this  institu- 
tion. Indeed,  it  has  brought  enormous 
further  disrepute  on  this  institution. 
That  is  something  Senators  should  be 
thinking  about  as  well,  in  addition  to 
the  issue  of  accountability,  in  addition 
to  the  issue  of  unconstitutionaUty. 

Mr.  President,  further  to  underscore 
my  contention  that  it  was  clearly  the 
intent  of  the  House  leadership  to 
dodge  this  issue,  to  take  the  pay  raise 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  a  vote 
which  was,  obviously,  a  moot  vote  but 
to  which  Congressmen  could  point  in 
saying  they  had  voted  against  the  pay 
raise.  Let  me  cite  the  remarks  of  two 
Members  of  that  body  who  spoke 
during  the  debate  on  ttiat  bill.  The 
first  remarks  are  by  Representative 
FoKD,  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
who  happens  to  be  one  of  the  strong- 
est advocates  of  the  pay  raise: 

In  my  opinion,  the  disapproval  language 
of  the  Senate  amendment.  If  agreed  to  by 
the  House  today,  would  have  absolutely  no 
effect. 

This  is  a  pay  raise  proponent  who 
admitted  on  the  floor  prior  to  the  vote 
that  the  vote  that  was  about  to  be 
taken  was  clearly  meaningless,  moot, 
and  which  he  said  would  have  abso- 
lutely no  effect. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue.  Rep- 
resentative CoHim  Mack,  of  Floridia, 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

The  vote  we  cast  today  will  have  no  sig- 
nificance whatsoever  relative  to  the  pay 
raise. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  you  have  it 
from  both  sides.  No  one  was  under  any 
inference— not  the  Members  of  the 
House,  not  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  not  the  press,  not  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  were  paying  close 
enough  attention  to  understand  the 
shenanigans— the  intent  (dearly  was  to 
accept  the  pay  raise  but  to  give  the 
Members  a  chance  to  vote  as  if  they 
were  voting  against  it. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered,  the 
underlying  amendment  now,  Mr. 
President,  would  take  effect  In  the 
next  pay  period  following  enactment. 
In  conformance  with  article  ni  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Judiciary  would  not 


words,  under  this  new  1985  statute.  by_j3e  affected  by  the  amendment.  As  I 
which  Members  of  Congress  can  enjoy  have  said,  the  most  compelling,  most 
a  pay  increase  merely  by  sitting  on  important  reason  for  the  amendment 
their  hands  and  without  ever  having    which  I  have  offered  is  to  address  the 
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quertiop  of  oouUtutloiiality  in  raisins 
the  pay  of  Monben  of  Oongren. 

As  I  said  earlter,  I.  with  a  number  of 
other  Monbers  of  Concress.  Joined  by 
the  National  Taxpayers  Union,  have 
filed  salt.  We  are  told  that  suit  will  be 
heard  in  June.  We  ari\ie  that  article  I. 
seetioii  6.  of  the  Constitution  states  in 
very  platai  tcnns  that  the  salaries  of 
the  IfcmbofB  of  Congress  must  be  as- 
certained by  law.  "Must  be  ascertained 
by  law"— that  phrase  is  directly  from 
the  CuQstttutlon.  That  does  not  mean 
that  Members  of  Congress,  merely  by 
lifettng  on  their  han^  can  get  a  pay 
raise.  What  It  means,  what  it  has 
always  been  talcm  to  mean,  is  that  if 
Membcfs  of  Congress  want  a  pay  raise, 
they  have  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  pay 
raise.  They  must  have  a  clear  up-or- 
down  vote  oa  a  pay  raise. 

It  is  not  constitutional,  in  our  opin- 
ion, for  Members  to  get  a  pay  raise 
stanply  by  doing  nothing  in  respect  to 
the  pay  raise. 

Interestingly— I  say  interestingly  be- 
cause human  nature  does  not  change 
that  much  over  the  centuries.  At  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  was  feared  that  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  overly  generous  in 
helping  themselves  to  pay  inereases. 
Tha«  was  a  good  deal  of  debate  about 
this  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
and  Indeed  in  the  ratifying  conven- 
tions in  the  States.  In  Philadelphia, 
the  Delegate  Gouvemeur  Morris 
stated  that  "There  could  be  no  reason 
to  fear  that  they"— meaning  Members 
of  Congress— "would  overpay  them- 
sehres." 

The  same  understanding  is  con- 
firmed from  this  statement  by  Dele- 
gate Sedgwick  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
ratifying  convention  on  the  Constitu- 
tion: 

Can  a  man  who  baa  the  least  respect  for 
the  good  opinion  of  bis  feUow  countrymen 
|o  home  to  his  constltuoitB  after  having 
robbed  tbem  by  voting  himself  an  exorbi- 
tant salary? 

He  further  stated  later  on  that 
"thejr"- meaning  Members  of  Con- 
gress—"will  assess  themselves  no  more 
than  they  really  deserve  as  a  compen- 
sation for  their  service." 

So  I  think  there  is  lltUe  debate 
about  what  was  the  intmt  of  the 
framen  of  the  Constitution.  They 
wanted  Cmigress  to  vote  openly  on 
their  salaries  so  that  they  could  be 
held  accountable. 

AocountaUlity— that  is  the  center, 
the  nexus,  the  hub  of  our  whole 
system,  the  whole  American  system  of 
representative  government,  account- 
abOity.  How  are  people  to  hold  Mem- 
bers accountable  on  issues  that  come 
before  the  Congress  if  there  is  not  a 
vote  on  the  Issue?  There  was  no  vote 
of  any  substance  in  the  House  on  this 
issue.  The  House  leadership  have 
avoided  the  issue,  continue  to  avoid 
the  Issue,  and  probably  wUl  play  some 
role  in  the  strategy  to  offer  a  perfect- 


amendment  to  my  amendment.  I 
Id  be  wrong;  perhaps  I  am  overly 
stiq>lclous.  But  certainly,  the  Rscord 
w^uld  give  rise  to  that  suspicion.  In 
a^y  event,  that  is  immaterial. 

iTet.  despite  the  intent  of  the  fram- 
ert  of  the  Constitution  that  Members 
wfll  have  to  vote  affirmatively  and  di- 
rectly on  the  pay  raise  so  they  can  be 
h<ld  accountable.  Congress  neverthe- 
less has  found  a  way,  at  least  so  far,  of 
giving  itself  a  15-percent  pay  raise 
without  having  to  vote  on  the  Issue  In 
the  House  and  without  submitting 
thfemselves  to  an  accounting  by  the 
volers  in  terms  of  a  rollcall  vote. 

Accountability,  constitutionality— 
wlUit  about  respect  for  this  body?  We 
are  already,  as  politicians,  ranked 
lower  than  used  car  salesmen.  If  I 
retail  correctly  the  details  of  the 
su|Tey.  By  way  of  addressing  this  issue 
of  respectability  and  respect  for  the 
C(|ngres8. 1  want  to  read  excerpts  from 
a  dumber  of  editorials  from  prominent 
nonspapers  around  the  country  on  the 
siibject  of  this  pay  raise  issue. 

nom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Cheshire  Con- 
gress." The  writer  compares  the  House 
leadership  with  Cheshire  cats  grinning 
all  the  way  to  the  bank  with  the  pay 
raise,  pasturing  that  they,  in  fact,  had 
a  vote  to  disapprove  of  the  pay  raise, 
when  everybody  knows  that  vote  was 
miot. 

any  case,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

They  had  voted.  It  was  the  most  curious 
vole  you  ever  saw,  because  when  it  was  over 
the  Members  started  grinning  at  one  an- 
other and  saying,  "Our  vote  doesn't  count. 
Our  vote  doesn't  count." 

The  word  we  particularly  wish  to  empha- 
is  accountability. 

len  finally. 

le  House's  nonsense  vote  on  the  pay 
raise  reflects  a  large,  serious  problem.  The 
Chlshlre  Congress  has  become  almost  fully 
disembodied  from  political  accountability. 
The  incumbents  are  grinning,  but  it  is  not 
fu^ny. 

An  excerpt  from  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  an  editorial  entitled  "A  New 
Sneaker,  Old  Pay  Tactic" 

The  House  covered  itself  with  shame,  and 
th#  new  speaker.  Rep.  Jim  Wright  (D- 
Tekas).  demonstrated  his  willingness  to 
walk  in  the  ample  shadow  of  the  retired 
speaker,  former  Rep.  Thomas  P.  "Tip" 
O'tleill  (D-Masa.). 

An  honorable  course  would  have  been  for 
lathnakers  to  make  their  case  for  a  raise 
an4  trust  the  fairness  of  their  constituents 
If  their  vote  Was  used  against  them  in  the 
n^  election. 

Bistead.  House  members  assumed  that 
voters  were  too  Ignorant  or  vindictive  to 
listen  to  their  case,  so  they  grabbed  their 
raises  through  a  ploy  that  permits  them  to 
say  they  had  voted  against  the  increase. 
I  •  •  •  •  • 

Politicians  often  lament  the  low  esteem  in 
wMch  the  public  holds  them.  Wright  and 
like-minded  members  of  both  parties  make 
it  iasy  to  regard  them  that  way. 
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From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

The  knaglnatlon  of  the  self-interested  is 
without  limit. 

Prom  the  Washington  Times,  entl- 
Ued  ""The  Artful  Dodgers": 

Throsgh  crafty  legislative  acrobatics,  they 
have  odntrived  to  retain  an  automatic  pay 
increase,  vote  against  the  measure  after  it 
goes  into  effect,  keep  the  increase  anyway, 
and  thai  give  the  federal  courts  responsibil- 
ity for  k  final  resolution  of  the  mess.  Machi- 
avelll  would  have  been  proud  of  these  vul- 
pine little  statesmen  .  .  . 

ProiA  the  Washington  Post.  It  is  in- 
teresting that  the  Post  and  the  Times, 
ordinarily  fierce  competitors  and  ideo- 
logical opposltes,  are  exactly  In  agree- 
ment 4n  this  issue.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Pay: 

The  eacciting  month-long  footrace  between 
fear  and  greed  on  the  question  of  congres- 
sional pay  has  now  ended.  The  winner  was 
guile. 


It's  t^e 


le  utter  lack  of  dignity  and  guts 
that's  bothersome. 

"It  19  the  utter  lack  of  dignity."  I  am 
sorry  lk>  repeat  myself,  but  it  is  worth 
it,  I  think. 

If  they  want  to  take  the  money,  the 
House  and  Senate  members  should  stmmion 
the  courage  to  look  the  voters  in  the  eye. 
EveryoQe  knows  what's  happening,  anyway, 
so  whatfs  the  point  of  the  degrading  sham? 

Froni  the  Hartford  Courant: 

The  maneuvering  last  week  by  which  UJS. 

House  members  cast  a  meaningless  vote 

against  pay  raises  for  themselves  and  for 

top  federal  officials  was  crude  and  offensive. 

[ouse  leadership— Including  Speaker 
[ht  of  Texas,  who  said  the  tardy 
"the  best  we  could  do"— must  think 
Ic  is  extremely  gullible.  The  Hou^e 
ive  voted  earlier,  but  the  leaders  re- 
fused to  schedule  a  vote  until  it  was  too  late. 
That's  Che  best  they  could  do? 

How  ^tlll  members  of  Congress  be  abi<.  to 
convince  the  public  that  they  deserve 
higher  pay  if  they  continue  to  act  in  such  a 
coward]^  and  hypocritical  manner?  *  *  * 

The  pisingenuous  maneuvering  by  the 
House-fbehavior  that  belittles  the  people 
who  pay  the  bills—demonstrates  that 
hlgher-fuality  memlwrs  of  Congress  are 
needed.; 

From  the  Fargo  Forum,  of  all  places. 
We  dd  not  leave  out  the  Northern 
Plain8.!lt  is  entitled  "House  Action  on 
Raises  IHypocrltlcaL" 


is  about  the  only  word  for  it. 
How  cah  the  n.S.  House  of  Representatives 


to  earn,  or  keep,  respect  when  it 
pay  raise  while  pretending  to  turn  it 


expect 
takes  a 
down? 

Frond  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  "Pay  raise 
charade" 

The  jLmerican  people  were  treated  to  a 
cynical  deception  this  week  that  fooled 
nobody  while  »wHng  members  of  Congress 
look  llki !  fools. 

Fron .  the  Portland  Press  Herald: 

Congi  eas— Just  pretending  * 

Insteid.  what  makes  this  such  a  sorry 
spectacle  is  the  cowardly  route  members  of 
Congre4s  took  to  get  their  mitts  on  the 
money 


From  the  Chaiieston  Oacette: 

House  deeeit.^Members  of  the  House  of 
RepreaenUtlves  have  shown  unbelievable 
oontonpt  for  the  American  people's  intelli- 
gence. 

I  only  have  a  few  more. 

From  the  Jackson  Clarion  Ledger 

Deaplte  votes.  Congressional  wallets  grow 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  actively  opposed.  The  way  the  pay 
raise  was  handled  """•fc«  of  arrogance  and 
Insults  the  intelllgenoe  of  the  American 
people. 

Prom  the  Birmingham  News: 

The  XJS.  House  of  Representatives  has 
added  insult  to  injury. 

It  injured  us  when  it  allowed  a  pay  in- 
crease for  congressmen  and  other  federal 
employees  to  go  in  through  the  back  door 
without  a  vote.  It  insulted  us  when  it  set  up 
a  way  for  congreannen  to  cast  a  sham  vote 
against  the  pay  hike  after  it  was  too  late  to 
keep  it  from  going  into  effect 

From  the  Omaha  World  Herald: 

Looking  sQly  on  the  pay  issue  *  *  * 

Silly,  perhaps,  and  devious,  too.  Surely 
Congress  could  have  found  a  more  straight- 
forward way  of  deaUng  with  needed  in- 
creases than  the  procedure  used  this  week 

Obviously,  the  World  Herald  feels 
that  the  raises  are  needed  but,  none- 
theless, is  highly  critical  of  the  way  in 
which  these  pay  raises  were  sneaked 
through  the  back  door. 

From  the  Federal  Times: 

An  embarrassment.— Congress  often  takes 
actions  with  which  we  disagree,  but  rarely 
do  both  houses  indulge  in  the  kind  of  em- 
barrassing antics  that  accompanied  their 
recent  actions  on  pay  raises  for  themselves 
and  thousands  of  federal  executives. 

There  is  a  pretty  fair  cross  section,  I 
would  think,  of  the  editorial  opinion. 
To  be  sure,  I  did  not  cite  any  editorials 
in  favor.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that 
were  in  favor  of  the  method.  I  did  not 
search  for  them;  I  will  admit  that.  But 
I  think  this  is  a  fairly  representative 
compilation  of  editorial  commentary 
from  across  the  country  on  the  shame- 
ful episode  that  took  place  in  the 
House  a  few  weeks  ago. 


-  HO.  •« 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  rates  of  pay  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  wait  until  I  have  the  majority 
leader's  attention  on  this. 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  consideration. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Bdr. 
Brsaux).  The  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  will  be 
stated. 
The  bill  de^  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
HmPHasT)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered »4: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  language 
proposed  to  be  striken  by  amendment 
number  94  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sbc  .  (a)  The  rates  of  pay  for  all  offices 
and  positions  which  were  increased  pursu- 
ant to  the  recranmendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent relating  to  rates  of  pay  for  offices  and 
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positions  within  the  purview  of  section 
22S(f)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  as 
included  (pursuant  to  section  325(h)  of  such 
Act)  in  the  budget  transmitted  to  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30. 
1988.  are  reduced  to  the  rate  of  i>ay  for  each 
such  office  and  position  which  was  in  effect 
before  such  recommendations  became  eff ec- 
Uve. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  suljsection  (a)  shall 
be  effective  on  the  second  day  of  the  first 
applicable  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  rate  of  pay  of  any  judge  or 
Justice  appointed  pursuant  to  Article  VO.  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Bftr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quor\im^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mi.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  to  object 
for  the  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  continue  to  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  re- 
simied  the  call  of  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  seconcL 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMXHDlfBirr  HO.  SB 

(Purpose:  To  direct  the  Secretary  of  The 
Senate  to  develop  a  form  to  assist  any 
Senator  who  chooses  to  forgo  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  recent  pay  raise) 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desli. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btbb)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
95: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  amendment  No.  94.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sbc  .  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
develop  and  make  available  through  the 
Disbursing  Office  a  form  to  assist  and  facili- 
tate any  Senat<»'  who  decides  to  return  to 
the  Treasury  all  or  a  portion  of  the  amount 
of  the  salary  of  such  Senator  equal  to  the 
increase  made  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  relating  to  rates  of 
pay  for  offices  and  positions  within  the  pur- 
view of  section  235(f)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Actxif  1967,  as  included  (pursuant  to  section 


225(h)  of  such  Act)  in  the  budget  traamlt- 
ted  to  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  od 
September  30, 1968. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  tenacity 
and  his  determination  to  try  to 
achieve  his  purpose.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  will  in  all  llkellh(x>d  prove  to 
be  a  killer  amendment. 

This  legislation  to  which  the  amend- 
ment is  offered  is  extremely  Important 
legislation.  It  provides  health  services, 
mental  health  services.  Job  training 
for  homeless  individuals,  education  for 
homeless  children.  It  provides  needed 
assistance  to  protect  and  improve  the 
lives  and  the  safety  of  the  homeless.  It 
authorizes  housing  assistance  for 
homeless  individuals  and  families.  It 
places  special  emphasis  on  elderly  per- 
sons, handicapped  persons  and,  fami- 
lies with  children. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  our  op- 
portunities to  vote  against  the  pro- 
posed pay  raise  that  was  recommended 
by  the  President  on  the  basis  of  rec- 
ommendations of  the  pay  (»mmlssion. 
The  President  pared  down  those  rec- 
ommendations. But  the  Senate  on  two 
occasions  I  believe  voted  on  freestand- 
ing resolutions.  On  January  29  there 
was  a  freestanding  Joint  resolution  to 
disapprove  the  pay  raise  recommenda- 
tion and  on  February  4  there  was  a 
Joint  resolution  to  repeal  the  pay  raise 
recommendation. 

I  would  be  happy  to  offer  my  good 
offices  hi  attempthig  to  bring  up  in 
the  Senate  another  freestanding  Jotait 
resolution  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  like  to 
have  another  vote  on  a  freestanding 
Joint  resolution. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  gone 
over  this  matter  and  we  have  gone 
over  the  matter  and  we  have  gone  over 
the  matter.  We  have  had  It  up  before 
the  Senate.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
have  another  vote  on  the  matter,  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  cooperate  with 
him  a  providing  a  freestanding  Joint 
resolution.  But  to  hold  this  as  a  killer 
amendment  gun  pressed  to  the  temple 
of  Important  legislation  such  as  the 
homeless  relief  legislation  which  is 
before  the  Senate  I  think  Is  asking  too 
much  and  going  too  far. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, and  my  amendment  will  allow 
every  Senator  to  vote  <»i  his  own  pay 
raise.  Every  Senator  can  vote  oa  his 
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own  pay  raise.  A  Senator  will  not  be 
voUng  on  the  pay  raise  of  a  Senator 
from  New  Hampahire.  Ete  wUl  be 
vising  on  his  own  pay  raise,  and  will 
not  be  tryinc  to  dictate  to  the  Senator 


ill*gotten  pay  raise  to  charity  or.  like 
thie  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in- 
dicated we  win  do,  and  it  took  place  in 
thie  first  pay  raise  increment  and  is 


I 
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from  I^ew  Hampshire  turn  his  money 
back,  if  he  wants  to  do  that.  And  I  re- 
q>ect  4i™  'or  It.  But  we  have  voted  on 
this  issue  in  this  Senate  on  more  than 
oneoonsion. 
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Senate.  I  apiveclats  his  willingness  to 
do  that.  That,  of  course,  would  have 

tViA   vmrv   ■•**>«   »tta>M.    ka   niir   mwlmill 


is  the  United  States  of  America.  That 
is  what  Is  at  issue  here  on  the  floor. 
VITn  hAVi>  t.imp  for  his  lAbor.  we  have 


ant  to  alL  Bade  door?  Hcmorarla  is 
back  do(»-.  The  Senator  knows  that. 
So  if  we  want  to  make  sure  this  Sub- 
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own  w  raiw.  A  Senator  will  not  be 
voUnv  on  the  pay  raiM  of  a  Senator 
from  New  Hampahtre.  He  wOl  be 
nfMDt  on  his  own  pay  raise,  azMl  will 
not  be  trytnc  to  dietate  to  the  Senator 
from  Canaectlcut  or  the  Senator  frtHn 
Montana  or  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana or  any  other  Senator  as  to  what 
hli  wttary  Increaac  should  be  or  wheth- 
er or  not  anothCT  Senator's  increase 
should  be  rqwaled.  Let  each  Senator 
vote  on  his  own  pay  increase.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
diire  wants. 

That  Is  what.  In  essence,  my  amend- 
ment would  do.  If  my  amendment  is 
adopted.  It  would  allow  any  Senator  to 
tniieate  to  the  disbursing  office  that 
he  wants  to  turn  back  his  salary  in- 
crease in  totality  or  in  imrt. 

Now,  I  have  tiected  to  return  my 
sidary  increase  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  After  holding  myself 
harmless  cm  the  income  tax  that  will 
be  paid  on  it.  I  have  elected  to  turn  my 
increase  back,  and  I  understand  there 
are  other  Senators  who  have  elected 
to  do  that. 

I  do  not  propose  to  tell  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  what  to  do.  He 
may  have  already  elected  to  return  his 
pay  increase.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  wiU  do  80  in  the  future  or  if  he  has 
already  done  so.  But  the  matter  is  up 
to  him.  I  do  not  presume  to  be  the 
guardian  of  his  conscience,  nor  do  I 
pn^wae  to  tell  him  that  he  has  to 
accept  the  pay  increase  or  that  he 
does  not  have  to  accept  it.  But  my 
amendnwmt  gives  him  the  opportimlty 
to  do  so  and  will  give  any  other  Sena- 
tor that  same  opportunity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HTRD.  So  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampahlre  will,  therefore,  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  his  own 
pay  increase.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
intends  to  be  conscientious  and  sincere 
about  this  matter,  and  I  would  assume 
that  he  would  want  to  allow  every 
othn  Senator  to  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity.  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  there  anything 
precluding  Senates,  even  in  advance 
of  the  Byrd  amendment,  is  there  any- 
thing prechidlng  Senators  frcMn  doing 
that  now,  as  you  have  done  yourself? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No,  there  is  nothing  to 
preclude  Senators  from  having  already 
done  that  As  a  matt«r  of  fact,  I  an- 
nounoed  some  several  weeks  ago  that  I 
plannwd  to  do  that  My  announcement 
was  rep<nted  in  one  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia papers.  Other  Senators  have 
done  likewise. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  I  may  fiurther 
respond,  while  ws  seem  to  be  on  oppo- 
site sides  CD  the  fundamental  issue 
here,  we  are  in  agreement  that  at  least 
with  respect  to  our  own  conduct,  it  is 
worthy  to  donate,  in  my  opinlcm,  this 


iUfgotten  pay  raise  to  charity  or,  like 
ttaje  Senator  fnan  West  Virginia  and 
tlje  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in- 
dicated we  win  do,  and  it  took  place  in 
first  pay  raise  increment  and  is 
held  in  escrow  awaiting  final 
itutionality  of  this  process. 
BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  do  not  consider 
myself  a  paradigm  or  paragon  of 
virtue  or  an  example  to  be  onulated 
by  other  Senators,  but  the  disposition 
of  my  salary  Increase  Is  a  matter  be- 
tw)een  myself  and  my  own  conscience. 
I  #ork  5,000  hours  a  year— 5,000  hours 
a  year— and  if  my  hourly  wage  were 
ca|iu>ared  to  that  of  the  best  carpenter 
or;plumber  or  whatever.  I  daresay  that 
th^t  individual's  wage  per  hour  would 
be|  higher  than  mine.  I  believe  I  earn 
mt  salary. 

I  do  not  complain.  I  asked  for  the 
Job.  I  happen  to  like  the  challenge  of 
wQildng  in  a  legislative  body.  I  like 
serving  the  people  of  West  Virginia. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  go  on  and 
on  and  on  irffering  this  amendment  to 
ret>eal  the  pay  increase  on  every  bill 
that  comes  along. 

Now.  the  Senator  has  chosen  a  very 
vital,  sensitive,  important  piece  of  leg- 
isttttion  to  which  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. This  can  very  well  be  a  killer 
amendment  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  speiJcs  about  the  other 
boply.  I  do  not  know  what  the  other 
boidy  wotild  do  to  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion if  this  amendment  were  attached 
to)  it.  But  I  believe  this  amendment 
could  very  well  kill  the  homeless  bill. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
st^re  may  say,  "Well,  that  is  a  matter 
for  the  other  House  to  determine." 
Bdt  it  is  also  a  matter  for  this  Senate 
to]  determine.  It  is  a  matter  for  us  to 
rehder  a  Judgment  on  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  take  the  risk  of  killing 
this  vital  legislation,  which  was  put  to- 
gether by  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  the  two  leaders.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  working  through  their 
staffs  over  a  period  of  a  great  many 
w^ks  trying  to  put  together  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  would  answer  the 
nnds.  the  crying  needs,  of  the  home- 
hope  the  Senator  would  withdraw 
amendment  and  let  me  offer  him 
thp  opportimlty  of  a  freestanding  reso- 
lution which  does  not  put  in  Jeopardy 
thps  legislation  that  is  the  product  of 
SOI  many  weeks,  so  many  hours,  so 
many  hands  and  so  many  minds  of 
S<snators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
stiffs  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Kow,  if  the  Senator  really  wants  to 
gelt  a  vote  on  a  freestanding  resolu- 
tion, we  can  provide  that.  But  I.  for 
(Hie.  do  not  propose  to  have  every 
piece  of  leglidation  that  comes  up. 
vl^l  though  it  may  be— and  vital  this 
isr-subject  to  the  gunpoint  of  a  kiUer 
amendment.  How  much  longer  are  we 
going  to  have  to  go  over  and  over  and 
omr   this   matter?   Let   the   Senator 
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from  1  few  Hampshire  turn  his  money 
back,  11  he  wante  to  do  that.  And  I  re- 
QDOct  l|lm  for  it  But  we  have  voted  on 
this  issue  in  this  Senate  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  not  to  support 
this  ai^endment  because  it  really  en- 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  is 
vital  t^  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in 
this  caimtry— men.  women,  children, 
the  imemployed,  the  elderly,  the 
handickpped.  the  mentally  in,  and 
others;  who  are  suffering  through  no 
fault  Of  their  own. 

Mr;J>re8ident  this  is  a  $423  million 
bilL  The  Senator's  amendment,  I  sup- 
pose, would  affect  about  $5  million. 
That  Is  not  a  paltry  sum  by  any 
means.  But  it  certainly  is  a  matter  on 
which  ihe  can  stiU  have  his  additional 
bite  at  the  apple  if  he  wishes.  And  I  do 
not  say  that  disrespectfully. 

I  am.;  concerned  that  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  this  amendment 
hangiqg  around  here,  held  as  a  sword 
of  Damocles  over  every  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  has  to  be  passed. 

The  Senator  has  chosen  a  very,  very 
sensitive,  delicate,  vital  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  needs  to  be  passed  before 
this  Senate  goes  out  for  the  Easter 
recess. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  hia  efforts.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  liften  and  not  be  i;>ersuaded  to 
support  this  amendment  which,  as  I 
say,  in  closing,  again,  is— I  will  use  his 
term— a  baldfaced  killer  amendment.  I 
say  that  in  all  due  respect  to  my 
friend. 

I  yie^d  the  floor> 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  shown  by  the 
majority  leader.  He  has  been  very  gen- 
tlemaifly  so  far  in  this  debate,  as 
alwayaL 

Let  jie  first  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  ^nator  Simfsoii  be  added  as  a 
coepoDlMr  to  both  of  the  amendments 
which  I  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire Has  of  fered.         

The  [PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  faUMFHREY.  The  reason  that 
this  qenator  from  New  Hampshire 
chose  to  offer  the  amendment  to  this 
bill  is  simply  that  this  is  the  first  im- 
portant bill  to  come  along  since  the 
House]  leadership  succeeded  in  drag- 
ging the  pay  raise  through  the  back 
door,  to  the  point  of  offering  an 
amendknent  to  a  bill  that  was  set  in 
the  cl(Bet  and  killed. 

E^rer|fone  knows  that  when  you  are 
detemlined  you  offer  an  amendment 
to  a  bfll  that  is  going  somewhere,  and 
that  is  regarded  as  important.  The 
Senator  is  correct  in  his  assessment 
This  i«  reguded  as  an  important  bUL 
That  I  is  precisely  why  we  have 
chosen— I  have  chosen— to  offer  it  to 
this  bill. 

The  ISenator  has  offered  to  arrange 
another,  freestanding    vote    in    the 
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Senate.  I  appreciate  his  willingness  to 
do  that.  That,  of  course,  would  have 
the  very  same  effect  as  our  previous 
freestanding  amendment  in  the 
Senate,  wmwiy  none,  namely  no  effect 
whatever,  because  in  the  first  place, 
the  pay  raise  has  gone  into  effect.  Fur- 
thermore, repeal  by  way  of  a  Joint  res- 
olution would  be  effective  only  If  both 
Houses  passed  the  Joint  resolution. 
The  House  has  repeatedly  refused  to 
take  up  a  freestanding  resolution  or  to 
address  forthrlghtU^  this  pay-raise 
issue. 

So  while  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
offer,  it  would  lead  to  the  same,  the 
very  same  dead  end  as  we  have  already 
encountered  and  therefore  it  Is  not. 
frankly,  an  attractive  offer. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  has  been 
well  debated.  I  think  everyone  under- 
stands it  I  tmderstand.  and  it  is  my  in- 
formation that  Senator  Orasslkt 
wanted  to  speak  on  the  amendment. 
As  for  vayweAl,  I  am  prepared  to  go  to  a 
vote.  I  will  ask  Senator  Obasslxt  to  be 
invited  to  the  floor.  But  for  now,  I  do 
yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  make  my  comments  on  the 
bill  and  the  amendment.  I  ask  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire—I  know  the  information  is  a 
matter  of  public  record,  but  I  might  as 
well  for  purposes  of  this  debate  ask 
him— whether  or  not  he  accepts  hono- 
raria.   

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do.  But  let  me 
add  quickly  that  I  contribute  to  char- 
ity as  well. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  First  of  all.  let  me 
expand  on  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
gil^ who  along  with  the  minority 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  has  worked  long 
and  hard  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
The  claim  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  that  this  is 
the  first  opportunity  he  had  to  bring 
this  amendment  up  does  not  ring  true. 
We  had  Joint  resolutions  of  disapprov- 
al introduced  by  Senator  Hslms.  This 
amendbnent  was  not  tacked  on  to  that. 
We  had  such  other  legislation  here 
on  the  floor.  The  amendment  was  not 
attached  to  that.  Now.  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
said,  this  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  op- 
portunities that  the  powerful  in  this 
country  have  to  exercise  for  the  iww- 
erleas  that  great  trust  of  care  that  is 
put  on  our  shoulders  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  o\u-  con- 
stituents. 

Let  us  understand  one  thing,  wheth- 
er you  are  talking  about  Washington. 
DC.  Hartford.  CT,  New  York  City,  or 
Los  Angeles,  those  people  wandering 
around  with  their  bags,  collecting 
trash,  those  people  sleeping  nights  on 
the  grates,  that  is  us.  That  is  us.  That 


is  the  United  States  of  America.  That 
is  what  is  at  issue  here  on  the  floor. 
We  have  time  for  big  labor,  we  have 
time  for  big  oil.  we  have  time  for  steel, 
we  have  time  for  tax  bills  that  give  us 
all  breaks,  and  believe  me.  we  have 
time  for  everything.  Now,  how  about 
the  person  who  does  not  vote,  who  has 
no  clout  at  all?  Whatever,  we  accom- 
plish or  not,  believe  me,  we  do  not 
have  to  worry.  There  will  not  be  any 
praise  or  any  retribution.  This  con- 
stituency is  truly  powerless. 

We  have  a  problem  in  this  country 
by  virtue  of  directing  our  resources  to 
many  other  areas  aside  from  those 
needing  our  special  care.  We  have  a 
problem.  This  bill  only  touches  upon  it 
in  the  slightest  way,  with  all  deference 
to  not  only  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia;  I  am  a  sponsor  of  this  bilL  It 
Is  an  emergency  measure.  It  does  not 
address  the  real  problem. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  chosen  for 
quite  a  few  years  now  not  to  engage  in 
public  housing.  We  have  done  every- 
thing we  can  to  make  our  houses 
secure,  but  we  have  not  seen  to  it  that 
those  who  do  not  have  a  roof  over 
their  heads  get  one.  Now  we  are 
paying  the  price.  Yes,  we  thought  it 
far  more  important  to  place  oxu-  re- 
sources to  purposes  of  death  azid  de- 
struction, rather  than  to  invest  our 
money  toward  the  mentally  ill,  the 
mentally  retarded,  those  ill  from  dis- 
ease. Now  we  are  paying  the  price.  All 
of  a  sudden,  the  problem  has  become 
so  big  it  is  visible.  It  is  visible.  That  is 
the  embarrassment  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  These  problems 
have  existed  for  a  long  time.  But  at 
least  we  made  efforts  that  kept  the 
problem  at  a  low  level  of  visibility. 
Now,  it  is  visible. 

Finally,  we  are  active  with  emergen- 
cy legiBlatlon  that  is  long  overdue. 

I  have  no  problem  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
in  voting  on  his  amendment.  Indeed, 
he  knows  as  well  as  anybody  else  Sena- 
tor STArroRD  from  Vermont  and  I 
stood  up  here  and  said  salaries  should 
not  be  $97,000.  but  $120,000.  Just  as 
importantly,  that  amendment  also  had 
another  section.  The  $120,000  would 
be  paid  from  taxpayers'  funds,  and  we 
would  not  have  a  s^ary  of  $97,000  and 
then  an  additional  amount  from  hono- 
rariar-in  other  wor£.  a  great  portion 
of  our  salaries  paid  by  private  inter- 
ests in  this  Nation.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  cites 
through  the  medium  of  editorials  such 
descriptions  as  "cowardly,  deceitful: 
back  door." 

I  will  tell  you  what  is  "back  door"— 
the  honoraria  the  distinguished  Sensr 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  receive.  That  is 
bac^  door.  And  the  fact  he  gives  it  to 
charity  makes  no  point  as  far  as  I  am 
ooDcemed.  That  is  private  money  sup- 
plementing his  salaiT  as  a  public  serv- 


ant to  all.  Bade  door?  Honoraria  la 
back  door.  The  Senator  knows  that 

So  if  we  want  to  make  sure  this  sub- 
ject is  on  the  table  to  the  fullest 
extent  then  let  us  give  the  salary  that 
is  well  earned. 

Yes,  I  personally  feel  everybody 
should  vote  up  or  down.  I  think  the 
suggestion  is  on  excellent  one.  Let  us 
have  a  freestanding  resolutimi.  But 
this  elevation  continually  higher  and 
higher  and  higher  on  a  pedestal  of  mo- 
rality while  the  cracks  in  the  system 
remain  there  is  wrong.  I  certainly 
cannot  accept  it  on  this  bill. 

The  issue,  is  perhaps  maybe  grist  for 
the  editorial  writers  who  ignore  the 
fact  that  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
salaries  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  paid  by  private  interests.  That  in- 
cludes this  Senator.  Honorariums 
from  various  educational  institutions, 
scientific  institutions,  various  political 
groups  or  whatever— it  is  all  on  record 
as  to  where  it  originates. 

My  amendment  which  two  Senators 
voted  for.  and  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  voted  against  provides 
for  a  $120,000  salary  and  no  honoraria. 

If  somebody  wants  to  make  a  career 
out  of  salary  around  here,  be  my 
guest,  but  I  will  tell  you  there  is  so 
much  business  to  be  done  out  there  in 
terms  of  those  who  are  relying  on  us. 
to  give  them  the  same  opportunity 
and  the  same  quality  of  life  that  all 
Americans  honor.  They  rely  on  us.  yet 
we  have  now  grotuid  to  a  halt 

I  commend  the  good  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  wanting  to  express 
himself  legislatively,  for  wanting  to 
donate  his  honoraria  to  charity.  But 
you  know,  we  do  not  operate  usually 
as  100  separate  individuals  aroimd 
here.  It  is  a  matter  of  policies  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  are  best  served  by 
an  honest,  totally  visible,  above-the- 
board  salary  and  not  Just  picking  and 
choosing  what  we  want  to  divulge  in 
the  coiuse  of  our  amendment  or  how 
we  care  to  conduct  ourselves  person- 
nally. 

I  would  hope,  No.  1,  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from^ew  Hampshire 
would  take  advantage  of  the  ma^Jorlty 
leader's  offer.  Let  us  have  a  freestand- 
ing vote  right  here  on  the  pay  raise. 
No  problem  at  alL  We  can  do  it  right 
now,  so  we  can  get  on  with  this  bUL  I 
am  sure  somehow  this  can  be  devised 
in  a  parUammtary  way.  It  should  be 
the  order  of  business.  Then  the  poor 
and  the  homeless  and  the  diseased  and 
the  mentally  ill  do  not  have  to  wait  on 
the  crusade  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  which  I  am  sure,  as  I  said 
before,  is  of  great  meaning  to  him.  But 
he  Is  only  one  person.  The  homeless 
we  are  talking  about  number  in  the 
tens  of  thousands. 

Then,  as  I  said,  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  salary,  let  us  make  sure  that 
we  are  talking  about  the  same  thing. 
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Ho  nlarjr  IncreaMB.  no  h(HM>r&ria. 
That  is  not  50  percent  moral;  that  Is 
100  percent,  and  that  Is  the  way  it 
oo^t  to  be.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the 
Caialr.       

The  FltBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  trom  New  Hampwhire. 

Mr.  HUMWKBY.  With  respect  to 
the  majcnctty  leader's  suggestion  with 
[fprct  to  a  freestanding  vote,  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  if  the  majority 
leader  can  secure  from  his  counterpart 
in  the  House.  Mr.  Wuobt.  a  gentle- 
man's agreement  to  have  a  freestand- 
ing vote  in  the  House.  Of  course,  we 
would  have  to  agree  to  the  language  to 
make  sure  there  would  be  no  loop- 
holes, but  with  respect  to  those  condi- 
tions, it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  distin- 
guiahed  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  hiu>py  to 
yield.  

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  think  all  we  can 
do  in  this  body  is  to  lie  held  accounta- 
ble for  ourselves.  We  cannot  run  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  cannot 
run  the  President's  office.  We  can  cer- 
tainly be  held  accountable  for  what  we 
do.  Unless  for  some  reason  or  another 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  disregards  the  constitu- 
timial  issues  and  all  of  a  sudden 
merges  the  two  components  of  this 
branch  of  government  into  one.  I 
think  it  is  rather  impossible  for  the 
majority  leader  to  accomplish  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  wampahire. 

Mr.  HUMPHEY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  difficulty.  I 
think  the  House  would  deal  with  this, 
frankly. 

Let  me  address  the  ccmcem  that 
Members  have  about  unduly  delajrtaig 
this  MIL  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut ia  a  member  of  the  Appnvriations 
Committee.  It  is  my  understanding, 
and  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  that  there  are  no 
mafrhing  ^proprlations  for  this  au- 
thoriation.  The  bill  before  us  is  an 
authorlntion.  There  is  no  matching 
appropriations  yet.  The  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  reported  out,  if 
my  information  is  correct,  and  I  am 
poieetly  willing  to  be  educated  on 
this  issue  if  it  is  incorrect,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  reported 
out  a  Mil,  an  appropriations  counter- 
part tor  this  authorisation,  on  March 
25.  If  I  have  made  a  mistake,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  cor- 
rect. But.  again.  I  have  to  point  out 
that  the  usual  course  of  events  is  that 
the  authorimtion  be  established  and 
then  the  anntq;>riations  tdOow.  That 
was  not  c(Hifirmed  in  the  first  instance 
wh«e.  in  effect,  the  emergency  sup- 
plemental took  place  first,  which  was 


emergency  situation  which  has 
described.  Indeed  the  authoriza- 
is  contained  in  what  we  have 
[ore  us  now. 

far  as  the  monesn  are  concerned, 
once  the  authorization  is  established.  I 
hwe  no  doubt  that  once  through  the 
pwliamentary  processes,  the  aivro- 
pHations  either  in  the  amoimt  re- 
quested or  some  lesser  amount  as 
deemed  fit  by  the  Senate  will  come  to 
pass. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  point  out 
thsit  the  House  Members  have  the 
(^7|ion  of  waiving  a  point  of  order  in 
that  regard.  In  any  event,  the  House 
luk  not  yet  ruled  on  the  appropria- 
ti<tos  bill.  It  apparently  does  not 
intend  to  act  on  the  appropriations 
bin  until  after  the  recess.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  urgency  which  has  been 
r^resented  in  connection  with  this 
bi^  is  somewhat  misleading  because 
the  appropriations  are  not  there  and  it 
dote  not  look  as  if  they  are  going  to  be 
th^re  until  after  the  recess. 

But  let  me  say  this:  Even  if  I  am 
wholly  mistaken  on  the  point  I  Just 
made,  all  the  Senate  has  to  do  is  do 
what  it  has  already  done  on  record  on 
Jahuary  29,  and  that  is  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  repealing  the  payment. 
The  first  vote  on  this  amendment  was 
disapproving  it.  This  is  the  amend- 
ment repealing  the  payment.  Senators 
need  only  cast  the  same  vote  they  did 
on  January  29. 

ffr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tally  of  the  vote  on  Jan- 
uary 29  be  printed  in  the  Rscoho  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  roll- 
call  vote  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
thp  Record,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  9  Leg.] 
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Armstrong,  Bauciis,  Bentsen. 
BKen.  Blngam&n,  Boren,  Boschwitz,  Brad- 
lejl.  Bumpers,  Burdick,  Byrd,  Chafee. 
Cttales,  Cochnn.  Cohen.  Conrad,  I^Amato, 
Oviforth.  Daschle.  DeCcncini,  Dixon. 
Dodd.  Dole,  Domenlcl,  Durenberger,  Ezon. 
Ford,  Fowler,  G&m.  Oore,  Oraham.  Qramm, 
Qmssley,  Harkin.  Hatch.  Hecht,  Heflin. 
H4nz,  Hetans.  Holllngs.  Humphrey,  Inouye. 
Jotmaton.  Kaasebaum,  Kasten.  Kerry.  Lau- 
teaberg,  Leahy,  Levin,  Lugar,  BfcCain. 
MdClure.  McConnell,  Matsunaga,  Melcber, 
M(  taenbaum.  Mnciilakl.  Ifitcbell.  Moynihan. 
Ml  iiiuwBld.  Nickles.  Nunn.  Packwood.  FeU. 
Pifasler,  Proxmlre.  Pryor,  Reid.  Rlegle, 
R(|ckefeUer,  Roth.  Rudman,  Sanford.  Sar- 
banes,  Sasser,  Shelby,  Simm.  Simpaon. 
Snecter.  Stemds,  Symms.  Thurmond,  Trible, 
W>mer,  WOson.  Wirth,  Zorlnsky. 
NAYS-6 
^reaux,  Evans.  Olenn,  Kennedy.  Stafford, 
Whicker. 

NOTvormo— 6 

Cranston.   Hatfield.   Quayle.   Ste- 
vens, Wallop. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Humphrey 
amendment  is  adopted,  muniming  the 
Byrd  amendmmt  is  defeated,  we  will 
deal  with  other  amendments  germane 
toi  the  bill,  we  will  pass  the  bill  this 


Bond, 


af tem^n.  it  will  go  to  conference  to- 
morrow, and  if  there  is  good  faith  in 
conference  we  will  dispose  of  the  issue 
tomoniow  night. 

The  point  is  that  the  Humphrey 
amendment  is  not  holding  up  this  bill, 
if  there  is  goodwill  about  dealing  with 
this  isgue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  conferees  to  block  a 
repeal  of  the  pay  raise,  then  the  onus 
is  on  t^em.  forever  long  they  hold  it 
up  the  onus  Is  on  them.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
made  ^  reasonaUe  proposal  hi  a  re- 
sponsil^le  and  timely  fashion.  The  situ- 
ation we  now  face,  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks. Is  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  offered  a  perfecting 
amendhient  which  wholly  negates  the 
Himiphrey  amendment.  If  you  want  to 
blow  tils  amendment  out  of  the  water, 
render!  it  neutral  and  less,  support  the 
Bjrrd  Amendment.  If  you  want  to 
repeal  the  pay  raise,  consistent  with 
the  previous  vote  of  the  Senate  on  this 
issue,  I  then  the  Byrd  amendment 
shouldibe  defeated. 

Let  me  conclude  finally  by  remind- 
ing Senators  that  what  is  at  issue  here 
is  the  ^putation  and  integrity  of  this 
body.  I  close  by  citing  the  key  words 
from  4  multitude  of  editorials  across 
the  cckmtry  which  reflect  the  disre- 
spect we  have  brought  on  ourselves 
and  this  entire  institution,  adjectives 
like  silly,  devious,  arrogance,  insulting, 
conteo^ptuous,  cowardly,  crude,  offen- 
sive, (ttsingenuous.  lacking  in  dignity, 
degraclng. 

I  wiM  make  as  my  last  words  those 
editori|d  opinions. 

ISx.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  yUMTHHliiY.  I  am  hi^ipy  to. 

Mr.  JWEICKER.  Since  the  Senator 
cares  tjo  press  his  case,  would  the  dis- 
tlngui^ed  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire Modify  his  amendment  so  that 
not  only  is  the  pay  raise  eliminated 
but  also  his  amendment  would  remove 
the  availability  of  honoraria  to  Sena- 
tors of  the  United  States?  Will  he 
mo<Uf  9  his  amendment,  please,  to  that 
extoitjl 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  answer  is  no. 
but  n<^t  for  the  reason  the  Senator 
suppoaes.  The  answer  is  that  that 
would  make  my  amendment  to  some 
degree]  less  attractive  to  some  Mem- 
bers, ijdo  not  want  to  lose  any  votes.  I 
want  t|ie  same  vote  we  had  in  Febru- 
ary so  that  the  conferees  will  be  well 
infomKdof  theSenate's  position. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  really  interpret 
that  as  saying  we  have  a  half  a  piece 
of  morality  before  us  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  In  other  words, 
it  is  all  right  to  get  a  great  portion  of 
the  salary  from  private  interests,  but 
it  is  devious  and  cowardly  for  the 
Senate  to  vote  for  a  pay  raise. 

I  gather  the  objection  to  what  I 
have  s  iiggested  is  that  this  would  be  a 


killer  amendment  to  the  Himiphrey 
amendment;  it  would  be  a  killer 
amendment.  £lauce  for  the  goose  is 
sauce  for  the  gander. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  right: 
The  Byrd  amendment  is  a  Idller 
amendment  to  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment; however,  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment is  not  a  Idller  amendment  to  the 
bill  if  the  Congress  acts  with  good 
faith  and  all  dispatch. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Again,  I  ask  my  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire,  does  he 
not  think  it  proper  that  all  of  the  sala- 
ries of  the  Senators  of  the  United 
States  be  paid  by  all  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  going  to  participate  in  confus- 
ing the  issue  or  raising  up  a  red  her- 
ring. The  issue  is  clear.  It  is  account- 
ability; do  the  Members  beUeve  that 
they  should  be  held  accotmtable  to 
the  votes  for  a  pay  increase?  If  the 
Members  believe  that,  we  should  do 
that  in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with 
the  Constitution.  The  Senator  is  free 
to  pursue  red  herrings  if  he  wishes, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  help  him. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a 
small  matter  of  education  so  we  are 
certain.  I  am  asldng  on  the  exact  ques- 
tion of  salary.  The  present  salary  of 
the  U.S.  Senator  is  what?  I  ask  for 
some  assistance  of  my  colleagues  here. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  $77,400. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  That  was  prior  to 
this  pay  raise.  The  percentage  allowed 
on  honoraria  is  40  percent.  That  Sena- 
tor is  also  allowed  to  earn  40  percent 
in  honoraria. 

Honoraria  are  moneys  paid  by  spe- 
cial interests.  Understand  that  special 
interests  can  include  many  good 
things.  That,  in  itself,  is  not  a  bad 
word  at  all.  But  40  percent  of  that 
salary,  some  $30,000,  can  come  from 
specific  interests  and,  indeed,  many 
persons  in  this  body  earn  the  maxi- 
mum, this  Senator  included. 

When  I  offered  my  amendment  at 
the  time  of  the  original  debate,  it  was 
to  say  that  the  salary  of  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor should  be  paid  for  by  aU  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States,  period. 
Two  persons  voted  for  that  amend- 
ment, this  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  StaitoboI. 

Having  gotten  a  lesson  in  morals 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  all  I  am  sajring  is  that 
if  we  are  going  to  be  moral  out  here, 
then  let  us  go  aU  the  way.  Let  us  bring 
back  that  pay  raise  and  let  us  elimi- 
nate that  honorarium. 

What  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  saying  is,  "I  cannot  get  that 
through,  so  I  am  willing  to  accept  that 
which  is  something  less,  of  a  lesser 
quality  than  the  morality  which  I  am 
preacliing  about,  in  order  to  get  my 
ammdment  through."  And  the  pay 


raise  will  come  back,  but  the  Senators 
can  still  earn  their  honoraria. 

That  is  the  issue  here,  Bfr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  that.  No.  1.  that  tactic, 
in  and  of  itself,  I  think  demeans  the 
very  valid  effort  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  But 
then  to  do  that  on  a  bill  which  gives 
some  glimmer  of  hope  to  the  unfortu- 
nate of  this  Nation,  whatever  is  left 
standing  that  is  moral  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  goes  into  the 
dust. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  accept, 
first  of  all,  the  offer  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia: 
Let  us  have  an  up-or-down  vote.  This 
business  is  Just  a  ploy;  a  collection  of 
"ifs."  If  we  get  the  agreement  of  the 
House,  if  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations does  this,  if  the  President 
does  that.  Forget  it.  All  we  can  do  is  be 
held  accountable  for  those  things 
which  we  do  ourselves  on  this  floor. 
Then  we  put  the  ball  in  somebody 
else's  court. 

I  hope  that  we  would  have  an  up-or- 
down  vote  right  now  on  pulling  back 
the  pay  raise  and  we  can  have  it  right 
now  without  wasting  any  more  time  on 
this  issue.  We  cannot  guarantee  what 
happens  to  it  after  all. 

Or.  in  the  alternative,  if  the  Senate 
does  not  want  to  do  that— and  I  think 
the  Senate  should  do  that— then 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
allowing  each  Senator  to  do  what  he 
wants  as  far  as  his  pay  raise  is  con- 
cerned and  his  constituency  can  hold 
him  accountable. 

I  am  up  for  election  in  1988.  There 
are  not  many  around  here  who  are  up 
for  election  in  1988  who  are  sajing 
there  ought  to  be  a  pay  raise.  I  am.  If 
that  is  not  acceptable,  the  suggestion 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  then  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire can  get  consent  to  modify  his 
amendment  to  say  not  only  will  we 
have  no  pay  raise,  but  we  will  have  no 
honoraria. 

It  seems  to  me  those  are  three  very 
solid  alternatives  and  they  are  all  con- 
sistent with  the  morality  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  preaches. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
briefly,  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Coiuiecticut  is  concerned  about  ac- 
countability. With  regard  to  honorar- 
ia, those  are  all  a  matter  of  public 
record  and  voters  can  easily  hold  ac- 
countable those  Senators  they  believe 
are  speaking  an  inordinate  amotmt  of 
time  for  personal  enrichment.  You  can 
be  sure  every  opponent  is  going  to 
raise  that  issue  if  he  feels  that  the  in- 
cuml>ent  has  been  spending  too  much 
time  speaking  and  putting  the  money 
hi  his  pocket.  That  is  accountability. 

The  objectionable  pohit  of  this  pay 
raise  is  that  Members  have  gotten  a  15 
percent— $12.000— pay  raise  without 
having  to  go  on  record  as  being  in 


favor  of  it.  There  is  no  accountability. 
How  are  citizens  going  to  hold  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  accountable  for 
this  raise?  They  cannot,  because  Mem- 
bers, at  least  in  the  other  body,  have 
never  voted  one  way  or  the  other  (m 
the  issue,  except  one  sham  vote  which 
they  knew  or  thought  full  well  took 
place  after  the  deadline  had  passed.  So 
this  is  an  issue  of  accountability;  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  right,  I 
agree  with  him — accountability,  consti- 
tutionaUty,  and  respect  for  due  proc- 
ess and  the  reputation  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  support  of  this  amendment 
so  that  we  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
American  public  that  the  Senate  does 
not  endorse  a  backhanded  method  of 
increasing  salaries  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  high  level  Qovemment 
officials.  On  January  29  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  to  disapprove  the 
recommended  pay  raise  with  a  vote  of 
88  to  6.  Despite  our  overwhelming  in- 
dication of  disapproval,  the  House 
failed  to  act  in  a  timely  fashion,  caus- 
ing pay  raises  to  go  into  effect  several 
weeks  ago. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  I 
have  received  over  400  letters  from 
lowans  who  adamantly  oppose  this 
pay  raise.  They  cannot  understand, 
nor  do  I,  how  Congress  can  lecture 
their  constituents  about  the  need  for 
deficit  reduction  and  controlled  spend- 
ing and  then  txxra  around  and  approve 
massive  salary  raises  for  themselves. 

Though  my  opposition  to  the  pay 
raise  is  well  documented.  I  am  even 
more  opposed  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  adopted.  The  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem is  that  the  procedure  is  rigged  to 
allow  pay  raises  to  go  into  effect  with- 
out a  legiidative  vote.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  are  brave  enough  to  accept  an  in- 
crease in  pay,  we  should  be  brave 
enough  to  go  on  record  to  vote  for  it. 
That  is  the  responsible  way  to  legis- 
late. That  is  the  responsible  way  to 
serve  the  public 

I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment with  Senator  HuifFH>KT  which 
would  repeal  the  salary  raise  effective 
the  pay  period  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. However,  even  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  which  we  should,  we 
must  still  address  the  procedure  by 
which  we  receive  these  hxn-eases.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  require  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  vote  on  a  pay  raise  within  30 
days  after  the  recommendation  is  sub- 
mitted. The  most  important  part  of 
my  propoMd  is  that  the  pay  raise  could 
not  go  into  effect  without  an  affirma- 
tive vote  by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  Mr.  Humfbbkt's 
amendment  to  rescind  the  pay  raise. 
But  I  also  urge  them  to  consider  S. 
309,  which  moves  )>eyond  the  immedl- 
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unemployed,    children,    people    who 
cannot  help  themselves. 

I  had  hoved  that  we  could  enact  this 
legislation  before  we  go  out  for  the 


. .  jj_Aj. 


-.1.1.  ^.J    c* 


But  I  propose  to  go  out  for  the 
evming  soon.  There  is  an  important 
meeting  in  town  this  evening  and  I 
had  promised  Senators  that  we  would 


.»    <..    i'lnA.s   fm.  f Kat    wnA^Mni.     T   aV>l>11         .... 


accountable  when  the  voters  do  not 
Imow  who  is  for  a  pay  raise  and  who  is 
not. 
I  am  sorry  that  this  Issue  has  been 
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ate  tepeal  and  would  chance  the  law 
by  wbleh.  pay  imiaea  are  decided.  Then 
no  pay  tate  in  the  foture  would  ever 
go  Into  effect  throui^  the  back  door. 
But  instead  pay  raiiea  will  have  to  go 
throu^  the  front  door  of  Congress, 
the  nme  as  every  other  increase  in 
Oovemment  vending,  with  the  entire 
country  watching. 

I  urge  the  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BTBO.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  aaJnays  on  my  amendment. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sutfldent  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

Hie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Hie  FRHDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  CaUfomia? 

Mr.  CRAMSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pgqiared  to  vote. 

The  FBKSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  on  the 
antendment  of  the  majority  leader? 

Hearing  none,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  The  yeas  and  najrs  have 
been  ordered.  The  d^  will  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Just  30 
seconds.  This  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
through  the  Senate  Disbursing  Office, 
to  promulgate  a  form  so  that  any  Sen- 
ator wishing  to  return  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  all  or  any  portion  of  his 
recent  pay  raise  can  do  so  quickly, 
simply  by  signing  the  standard  form. 

The  FRBBIDING  OFFICER.  The 
dak  wm  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  etok  called  the  rolL 

The  PRB81DING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dascbu).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tes in  the  Chamber  tj^^rimg  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  30, 
najrs  70— as  f oUows: 

[Rt^leaU  Vote  No.  70  Leg.) 
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Adua 
BrMn 

Oani 

ayam 

HuikoinU 

BnBpsn 

w^w^H 

Qiuyle 

Byrd 

Inoa>« 

RoekefeUer 

CimnXoa 

J«llIMtt» 

Swifonl 

lyAxaato 

Knnedy 

SUttord 

TWiCnnrtnl 

Uisw 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Btenam 

Dole 

Meaure 

SfXDIBM 

■VMM 

NAY8-70 

Weieker 

anMtnw 

Domcniei 

KaMCtmim 

Biimii 

Dnrenbercer 

Karten 

Hmtom 

doo 

Kerry 

Btdan 

Pord 

lautenberg 

BIngHIMB 

rumkt 

liMhy 

Bead 

Oofc 

Levin 

Bonn 

OnliaBi 

MeCUn 

ihwtawiu 

OruuB 

MoCMuieU 

Bndtey 

OfMdey 

Udcher 

Bunlick 

HMtki 

MetKnbMnn 

ClMtW 

Httcti 

MIknWcl 

CbOM 

Hacbt 

MtteheU 

Oochnm 

BeOln 

mektoi 

OoiMa 

Heim 

Nunn 

Osmnd 

Helm 

Ftil 

Dnteth 


Humphrey 


Ptoxnilre 
Pryor 


Shelby 
Stmon 


Specter 

TIlURBOOd 

TriMe 


Wallop 
Wun«r 
WUboh 
WMh 


the  amendment  (No.  95)  was  re- 


AimnacBirT  no.  •? 
cnirpoae:  To  problblt  the  receipt  of  any 
toDorazlxim  by  Senators  and  increaae  Bea- 
iton  Mtlarlf ) 
Mr.    WEICKER.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
a*  that  it  be  read. 

PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
will  be  in  order  before  the 
reads.  The  derk  will  suspend 
the  Senate  is  in  order. 

>rs  will  cease  audible  conversa- 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
le  bill  derk  read  as  follows: 
le  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
WkiCKKK]  proposes  amendment  num- 
bered 97. 

At  the  end  of  amendment  No.  94.  add  the 
fotowing: 

.)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  I  law.   no   United   States   Senator   shall 
any  honorarliun. 
I)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 

>)  "honorarium"  means  a  payment  of 
^ney  or  anything  of  value  to  a  United 
Senator  for  an  i^pearance,  speech, 
or  article,  by  such  Senator. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(4)  Nothlnc  in  this  secUon  shaU  prohibit 
the  receipt  of  actual  and  necessary  travel 
expenses  by  Members  of  the  Senate,  includ- 
ing transportation  costs  and  the  cost  of 
mdals  and  lodging  while  away  from  the  met- 
ropolitan area  of  Washington.  District  of 
Coiimibia. 

(5)  The  provision  of  this  section  shall  take 
ef|ect  only  upon  date  of  enactment  Into  law. 

iir.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  very 
simply  what  this  does  is  have  the 
salary  of  n.S.  Senators  paid  for  by  all 
th^  taxiMiyers  of  this  Nation,  period. 
THere  will  not  be  any  raise  and  special 
interests  in  this  Nation,  as  worthy  as 
th^y  are— I  am  not  criticizing  any- 
boily— 8i>ecial  interests  in  this  Nation 
wfll  not  be  paying  a  third  of  our  sala- 

Frequested  diiring  the  course  of  the 
depate.  for  those  of  my  colleagues  not 
oni  the  floor,  that  the  dlstinguli^ed 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  modify 
hH  amendment  to  indude  such  a  pro- 
viaion.  feeling  that  if  indeed  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  morality  play,  then  let  us 
re  it  be  Just  that,  a  1(K)  percent  mo- 
Ity  play,  not  a  30  percent  or  a  60 

it  morality  play, 
[y  feeling,  of  course,  personally  on 
this  matter  is  very  clear.  I  think  the 
salaries  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Cham- 
ber ought  to  be  exactly  what  was 
called  for  by  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Salaries,  $135,000.  That  is 
what  it  ought  to  be  without  any  hono- 
raria. That  was  not  the  recommenda- 
tion of  anyone  in  this  bo<j^,  but  rather 
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of  executives  and  accountants, 
ed  together  under  the  auspices 
President.  The  President  re- 
that  amount.  And  then  there 
who  felt  it  should  go  back 
er  to  where  we  were, 
ht.   But   let   us   not   delude 
about  what  is  involved.  If  we 
to  do  that  then  let  us  ellmi- 
e  other  source  of  income, 
d  hope  that  this  amendment 
and  then  we  can  act  on  a 
honest    representation    to   the 
people  as  to  what  we  are 
and  not  have  one-third  of  the 
told. 
:e  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
suf f ident  second? 
is  a  suff ident  second. 
eas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
clotur^  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  I  PRESIDING  OPPICJER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTUKE  MOnOR 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rule  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  t#  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  amend- 
ment No.  90  offered  by  the  Senator  fnun 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bybs]  to  HJl.  &58.  an 
act  to  UroTide  urgently  needed  assistance  to 
protect  I  and  improve  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  homeleas.  with  special  emphasis  on  el- 
derly persons,  handicvped  persons,  and 
f  amllle^  with  children. 
Kennedy, 
UoidBentsen, 
Doqald  W.  lUe«le,  Jr.. 
BCatsunaga, 
[Bingaman. 
>pher  J.  Dodd. 
Adams, 
I  Dole, 
Johp  Melcher, 
Cochran. 
Cranston. 
C.  Byrd. 
)thy  Wlrth. 
Welcker. 
Lefeller,  and 
Conrad. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  HOMELESS 

Mr.  ^YRD.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
if  and  when  we  vote  on  that 
«nt.  But  I  still  plead  with  our 
es.  as  I  did  before  when  very 
ire  here — they  were  in  commit- 
tees dding  the  business  of  the  commit- 
tees, afid  that  is  where  they  ought  to 
be,  but  they  did  not  hear  this  debate— 
this  is  an  emergency  piece  of  legisla- 
tion f  dr  relief  of  the  homeless.  It  has 
to  do  irith  helping  testa  of  thousands 
of  homeless  people  throughout  this 
countr  ir— handicaiK>ed.  elderly  people. 


unemployed,    children,    people    who 
cannot  help  themsdves. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  enact  this 
legislation  before  we  go  out  for  the 
Easter  recess.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  has  had  his 
bite  at  this  salary  apple  a  number  of 
times.  And  I  have  offered,  again,  to 
call  up  a  freestanding  resolution  so 
that  the  Senate  could  have  a  vote  up 
or  down  again  on  repealing  the  pay 
raise. 

I  sought  to  save  this  legislation  by 
offering  an  amendment  which  would 
have  let  every  Senator,  in  essence, 
vote  on  his  own  pay  ndse.  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  letting  every  Senator 
vote  up  or  down  on  the  pay  raise  for 
himself.  The  second-degree  amend- 
ment that  I  offered,  in  essence,  gave 
every  Senator,  if  it  had  been  adopted, 
a  chance  to  vote  on  his  own  individual 
pay  raise.  He  would  not  be  voting  to 
set  somebody  else's  pay  raise,  but  if 
his  own  conscience  directs  that  he  not 
accept  the  recent  pay  raise,  of  course, 
any  Senator  knows  that  he  can  turn 
back  that  pay  raise  if  he  wishes  to. 
But  the  amendment  itself  would  pro- 
vide for  the  disbursing  office  to  have 
available  for  every  Senator  a  form 
which  he  could  checli.  Just  put  a  check 
mark  on  it  and  sign  his  luune  and  that 
would  be  an  indication  that  he  wanted 
his  pay  increase  turned  back  to  the 
Treasury. 

I  did  that  to  save  this  emergency  leg- 
islation for  the  homeless,  because  we 
cannot  let  this  kind  of  killer-amend- 
ment gun  be  held  to  the  temple  of 
every  vital  piece  of  legislation  that 
comes  up  here.  Senators  may  be  cha- 
grined that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  one  way  or  took  an  action 
or  did  not  take  an  action,  or  whatever. 
We  do  not  have  control  over  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  we  do 
have  control  over  this  body  and  its  ac- 
tions, and  its  actions  on  a  piece  of 
emergency  legislation. 

Now,  the  amendment  I  offered  was. 
of  course,  voted  down.  That  was  an 
amendment  In  the  second  degree.  It 
was  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Huicphhey.  If  it  had  been 
adopted,  it  would  have  allowed  the 
Senate  to  go  on  and  vote  on  one  or  two 
other  amendments  that  may  be  of- 
fered to  the  homeless  legislation  on  to- 
morrow and  hopefully  dispose  of  the 
emergency  legislation  tomorrow  and 
go  out  for  the  recess,  because  this  is 
the  only  big  piece  of  legislation  that 
remains  to  be  acted  on  before  the 
recess.  But  I  accept  the  verdict  of  the 
Soiate. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  offered  another 
second-degree  amendment  which 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  one  that  I 
had  advocated  and  is  a  substitute  for 
the  Himiphrey  amendment.  So  Sena- 
tors will  have  their  opportimity  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
WncKKR. 


But  I  propose  to  go  out  for  the 
evming  soon.  There  is  an  important 
meeting  in  town  this  evening  and  I 
had  promised  Senators  that  we  would 
go  out  in  time  for  that  meeting.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
WncKxa.  if  and  when  we  reach  a  vote 
on  it. 

I  have  offered  a  cloture  motioiL  I 
wonder  if  we  may  get  consent  that  we 
could  vote  on  cloture  tomorrow  so  that 
we  would  not  have  to  be  in  on  Friday. 
Mr.  President,  pending  the  inquiry 
to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  I  will  not  put  the  request,  but  I 
do  wish  to  hold  the  floor  because  I  do 
not  want  the  Senate  to  stay  in  much 
longer.  I  want  to  keep  my  commitment 
to  Senators.  L  therefore,  will  yield  to 
any  Senator  for  the  purpose  of  his 
making  a  statement  provided  the 
Chair  protects  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  protected.  Is  there 
an  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frwn  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  emphasize  againrit  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  hold  up  the  homeless 
aid  bill,  nor  should  we. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  this  is  an 
emergency  bill.  I  can  only  note  that 
the  underlying  bill  has  been  on  the 
calendar  since  March  11  and  the  parts 
which  are  going  to  be  substituted  in 
the  underlying  bill  have  been  on  the 
calendar  since  Friday,  and  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  we  could  have  dealt  with 
this,  it  seems  to  this  Senator,  at  least, 
if  it  were  that  great  of  an  emergency. 
But.  in  any  case,  I  am  going  to  pro- 
ceed. Senators  might  not  give  me 
credit  for  this,  but  I  believe  in  pro- 
ceeding in  good  faith.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  cast  as  the  villain  in  this  piece.  I 
think  we  ought  to  vote  on  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment  and  be  done  with  it. 
That  will  force  the  House  to  vote  and 
then  we  have  accountability.  That  is 
what  I  am  seeking.  That  is  the  glue 
that  holds  this  government  together, 
our  system  of  Oovenunoit.  account- 
ability. And  Monbers  of  Congress 
have  gotten  a  15-percent  pay  increase 
with  no  accountability  whatever. 

The  Senator  from  Coimecticut  raises 
some  valid  points  about  honoraria. 
But  let  me  make  this  point  about 
honoraria  in  connection  with  account- 
ability: It  is  all  in  the  record.  Every 
dollar,  every  name.  And  we  all  know, 
as  incumbents,  that  all  our  opponents 
are  going  to  be  scanning  those  records 
and  if  they  think  they  can  make  a  case 
that  we  are  out  speaking  too  much  for 
our  own  personal  enrichment,  they  are 
going  to  see  to  it  that  the  voters  hold 
us  accountable.  We  can  l>e  held  ac- 
countable. We  are  held  aocoimtable 
for  honoraria.  But  we  can  hardly  be 


accountable  when  the  voters  do  not 
know  who  is  for  a  pay  raise  and  who  is 
not. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  issue  has  been 
so  complicated,  but  I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  back  down.  I  would  urge  S/ea- 
ators  to  defeat  the  Weidcer  ammd- 
ment  so  that  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment can  be  passed  with  the  same 
overwhelming  margin  to  send  a  clear 
siipial  to  the  conferees  about  the  Sen- 
ate's sentiment  on  the  payraise  issue. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  queation? 
Mr.  HUMPHRETY.  Certainly. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yidding. 

L  also,  believe  in  accountability  and 
that  people  ought  to  vote  on  a  pay 
raise.  I  was  one  who  voted  against  the 
pay  raise.  I  guess  my  concern  is  with 
the  bill  Itself,  the  underlying  Mil  on 
the  homeless,  and  getting  it  through 
to  the  President  as  soon  as  possible. 

While  I  understand  the  Senator's 
desire  to  have  this  accountability.  I 
Just  wonder.  Is  there  not  another  bill 
or  another  piece  of  legislation  that 
does  not  have  the  emergoicy  status 
that  this  one  has  of  getting  out  there 
right  away?  Is  there  something  else 
coming  that  the  Senator  might  attach 
the  amendment  to  that  does  not  have 
this  idnd  of  emergency  status?  We  are 
talking  about  people  that  are  out 
there  who  are  hungry,  who  are  home- 
less, who  need  a  place  to  sleep  at 
night,  and  who  need  an  adequate  nu- 
tritious meal  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

We  have  had  hearings  in  our  Agri- 
culture Committee  on  the  nutrition 
aspect  of  it.  A  lot  of  people  are  out 
there  siif fering  on  this. 

While  I  imderstand  the  Soiator's 
desire  to  have  accountability,  is  there 
not  another  piece  of  legislation  that 
the  Senator  could  attach  this  to? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  answer,  in 
pointing  out  to  the  Senator,  is  this  is 
really  the  first  important  bUl.  House- 
passed  bill,  that  has  come  to  this 
body— maybe  that  is  deliberate  on  the 
part  of  the  House.  I  do  not  know.  But 
this  is  the  first  opportunity.  That  is 
why  I  have  chosen  this  bUL 

Again,  there  is  a  simple  way  of  deal- 
ing with  this.  If  Senators  really  believe 
it  is  such  a  great  emergency,  defeat 
the  Weieker  amendment,  adopt  the 
Humphrey  amendment,  send  the  bill 
to  ctmference  with  the  House,  and  if 
the  House  acts  in  good  faith  we  will  be 
done  with  this  whole  piece  before  we 
go  home. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  more 
question? 
l£r.  BYRD.  Yes.  of  course. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  the  issue  of 
the  conference,  the  conference  could 
Just  yield  to  the  House  and  take  the 
House  version,  could  they  not.  and  we 
would  be  right  bade  where  we  started? 
Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
true. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  dlatiBculahed  Reoublican  leader. 
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]  fr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
under  the  same  conditions  as  hereto- 


Will  the  majority  leader,  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  give  us  some  idea?  It  is 
possible  it  might  be  in  the  morning  on 
Pridav? 
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which  was  short  term  to  help  the 
homeless  during  the  recent  winter 
months.  But  I  would  hope  that  he 

nrrailH   n/tt   niif    hlma«lf   in    t.hf>   1irn.V    of 


sure  we  will  all  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  that  amendment.  In  this  instance,  I 
would  hope  we  would  not  endanger 
thisbilL 


have  to  decline  that  suggestion  at  this 
point.  I  am  sorry  about  that. 

Does  any  other  Senator  wish  me  to 
vleld? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  tliAiik  the  Senft- 
tor. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  dlstinsulihed  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidott.  I  am  sorry 
I  «M  aliMnt  when  I  heard  the  distin- 
gulahed  maKntty  leader  earlier  indi- 
cate that  he  wHl  be  aaUnc  consent 
that  we  have  a  vote  on  cloture  tomor- 
row at  2  o'clock.  I  hope  we  can  obtain 
thatoonaent. 

I  would  say  to  my  oolleaguea  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  that  I  understand,  if 
that  can  be  accomplished,  and  if  we 
can  complete  action  on  this  bill  tomor- 
row, that  might  give  us  an  early  start 
on  the  recess  period.  Do  I  understand 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct. 

If  doture  is  invvdied  on  this  measure, 
then  nongermane  amendments  would 
not  be  in  order.  In  the  interest  of  the 
bm  here,  may  I  say  to  Senators  who 
pertiaps  did  not  hear  the  other  part  of 
the  argument  earlier,  this  is  a  bOl  that 
has  been  put  together  over  a  period  of 
several  days  by  the  majority  leader, 
the  minority  leader,  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  staffs  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  worked 
long  hours,  days,  and  evenings.  I 
would  rather  not  see  it  be  an  effort 
that  turns  out  to  be  in  vain,  which  it 
will  be  if  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
for  irtien  the  bUl  is  sent  to  conference, 
that  is  the  last  we  wiU  hear  of  it  I  am 
afraid.  The  amendment  by  Mr.  Hum- 
FHBXT  is  a  killer  amendment.  It  is  a 
killer  amendment. 

Therefore  I  am  offering  a  cloture 
motion  so  that  the  bill  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  nongermane  amendments.  I 
hope  we  can  get  ccmsent  that  the  clo- 
ture motion  be  voted  on  tomorrow.  I 
would  be  glad  to  set  the  vote  at  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield,  am  I  correct  that  if  we  do 
not  vote  on  it  tomorrow,  we  will  vote 
opitPHdajr? 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  will,  otherwise,  vote 
<m  it  Friday.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  indicate  to  my  col- 
leagues, we  are  going  to  have  a  cloture 
vote,  and  the  question  is  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  tomorrow  or  Friday.  I 
would  i»efer  to  have  it  tomorrow, 
myself.  I  do  not  think  any  votes  will 
change.  I  think  the  issue  is  still  going 
to  be  there. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  can  accommo- 
date each  other  in  this  instance— I 
know  a  nundier  of  people  on  this  side 
have  indicated  they  would  like  to  leave 
early  Friday.  So  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection. I  leave  it  up  to  the  Senator 
tram  New  Hampshire,  and  others  who 
may  have  an  objection.  But  there 
would  be  a  cloture  vote  on  Friday  for 
certain. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  would.  Under  the 
rules,  the  cloture  vote  would  occur  on 
Friday. 
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HUMPHREY.  Will  the  majority 
yield? 

BYRD.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
imder  the  same  conditions  as  hereto- 
f oie  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  effect  of  the 
cloture,  if  invoked,  would  be  to  render 
mqot  any  amendment  that  might  be 
ling  at  that  time,  in  this  case  the 
>hrey  amendment, 
speaking  of  killer  efforts,  the 
ihrey  amendment  is  not  a  killer 
idment.  But  certainly  a  cloture 
Ion  is  intended  to  be  a  killer  with 
to  the  Humphrey  amendment. 
Those  who  want  to  keep  the  pay  raise 
I  aippose  will  vote  for  cloture.  Those 
wbo  think  we  ought  to  have  some  ac- 
countability in  this  process  will  vote 
agt  dnst  clotive. 

]  a  any  event,  if  the  Senator  will  for- 
bear Just  a  moment  longer,  I  will  be 
constrained  to  object  to  shortening 
the  waiting  time  to  invoke  cloture. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  is 
gokig  to  do  that  because  he  is  going  to 
put  his  colleagues  at  a  disadvantage 
and  the  vote  will  still  come.  It  does  not 
m^e  any  difference  whether  it  is  to- 
morrow or  Friday,  the  cloture  vote  will 
oc(mr. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
infoke  cloture  occur  tomorrow  at  2 
o'dock  p.m.  

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Bfr.  President,  I 
object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
th4  Senator  will  think  about  it  over- 
night, and  give  Senators  a  chance  to 
vole  on  the  cloture  motion  tomorrow. 

I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
protect  this  homeless  legislation.  Too 
much  work  has  gone  into  it.  And  it  af- 
fedts  too  many  thousands  of  people 
wl)o  are  helpless  and  who  need  help.  I 
am  going  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
protect  the  legislation. 

I  sxcBss  uirm.  1:30  F.11. 

BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
lous   consent    that   when   the 
ite  completes  its  business  today  it 
id  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1:30 
toihorrow  afternoon. 

"the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  io  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
th^  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
in(luire.  Can  we  get  some  understand- 
ing of  when  the  vote  on  the  cloture  pe- 
tition will  occiu-  on  Friday?  I  had 
plans,  and  I  am  sure  everyone  has 
plans,  to  try  to  get  out  of  the  city  on 
FrMay.  Some  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  make  new  plans  now  unless  we  have 
so^e  idea  when  the  cloture  vote  is 
going  to  take  place  on  Triday. 
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Will  he  majority  leader,  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  give  us  some  idea?  It  is 
poBsibli!  it  might  be  in  the  morning  on 
Fridi«rt 

Mr.  ^YRD.  Yes.  That  can  be  ar- 
ranged ttirough  the  operation  of  the 
rule.  The  cloture  motion  vote  will 
occur  i  hour  after  the  Senate  con- 
venes 6n  Friday  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quorum. 

So  I  will  be  happy  to  bring  the 
Senate  in  at  10  o'clock  on  Friday,  and 
this  wduld  assure  that  the  vote  on  the 
cloture}  motion  will  occiu*  at,  say.  11:15. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  WiU  the  majority  leader 
yield?  1 

Mr.  dYRD.  I  want  to  give  the  Sena- 
tor one  more  chance,  one  more 
chancel  to  accommodate  his  col- 
leagues. If  he  wUl  not  accommodate 
the  thousands  of  homeless  people  out 
there  ^^o  are  sleeping  on  the  grates 
and  th^  benches  who  are  homeless  and 
himgrj*— retarded  children,  elderly 
peopleJ  people  who  are  out  of  work— if 
he  will  [not  accommodate  those,  he  can 
still  aocommodate  those  of  us  who 
sleep  in  comfortable  beds  by  letting 
the  Senate  vote  on  cloture  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  I  will  ask  uinanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  |  cloture  occur  tomorrow  at  1 
o'clockpjn. 

The  '  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  [HUMPHREY.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  address  a  ques- 
tion tojthe  Senator? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  in  the  con- 
text of  an  assertion  that  this  is  an 
emergency  bill.  Is  the  Senator  from 
New  Hkunpshire  not  correct  that  this 
is  an  'authorization  bill  only,  that 
there  ^  not  yet  any  appropriations, 
and  even  if  we  were  to  pass  this  au- 
thorization today,  the  money  would 
not  begin  to  flow?  There  is  no  appro- 
priations bUl,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  House  is  going  to  act  on  the 
{a>propriations  bill  until  after  the 
recess.  Am  I  mistaken  in  tiiat? 

Mr.  9YRD.  There  will  be  an  appro- 
priatioh,  of  course,  if  it  comes  along. 
But  appropriations  have  to  be  author- 
ized to  begin  with.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  thit.  Without  an  authorization, 
there  \yould  not  be  any  appropriation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WiU  the  Senator 
responf  to  a  further  question?  Are 
there  not  precedents  for  making  ap- 
proprinlons  without  authorizations? 

Mr.  BYRD.  They  are  authorized  in 
some  form  or  another.  Once  in  a  whUe 
I  suppose  they  are  authorized  by  the 
vehicle;  that  appropriates.  It  is  a  self- 
operatikig  authorization.  But  I  would 
suggesti  to  the  Senator  that  he  not, 
and  I  would  hope  that  he  would  not, 
want  t^  work  to  throw  out  this  piece 
of  em^gency  legislation.  And  that  is 
what  i:  is.  We  passed  an  emergency 
iU>propfiation   blU   earUer   this    year 


which  was  short  term  to  help  the 
homeless  during  the  recent  winter 
months.  But  I  would  hope  that  he 
would  not  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
Senate  action  on  this  bUL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
majority  leader  jrield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
giiished  RepubUcan  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  on  this 
side  maybe  by  tomorrow  morning  can 
make  a  check  of  how  many  wiU  be 
here  on  Friday.  I  think  that  is  the 
question.  I  think  you  are  looking  at  a 
cloture  vote.  You  want  to  play  the 
odds.  There  may  be  a  number  absent 
Friday  morning  as  opposed  to  tomor- 
row afternoon  at  1  o'clock.  I  can  cer- 
tainly xmderstand  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  wanting  to  wait  untU 
Friday  becaiise  this  is  an  important 
issue.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  are  aU 
going  to  be  here  Friday  morning.  But  I 
could  check,  and  tf  the  majority  leader 
wiU  check.  I  can  give  that  information 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  Maybe  we  could  renew 
that  request. 

If  everybody  is  going  to  be  here 
Friday  in  any  event,  that  might  make 
a  difference.  I  woiUd  also  suggest  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  biU— and  I  think  it  is 
important— that  the  House  passed 
their  biU  weeks  and  weeks  ago.  I  ttiink 
we  have  a  better  biU.  I  think  we  have 
worked  on  it  in  a  bipartisan  way.  I 
voted  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Initially. 

It  seems  to  me  now  we  need  to  try  to 
pass  this  biU,  and  in  some  way  dispose 
of  Senator  Humphrey's  amendment, 
either  a  disposition  of  it  being  adopted 
or  rejected.  I  am  not  saying  dispose  of 
it,  but  get  on  with  the  bUl. 

If  the  majority  leader  would  like,  we 
wiU  make  an  acciu-ate  head  count  and 
have  that  available  by  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  able  Repub- 
Ucan leader. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  cloture  is  invoked  on 
the  pending  measiu'e,  would  not  the 
imderlying  amendment,  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment,  f  aU  and  carry  with 
it    the    amendment    in    the    second 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  clo- 
tiure  is  invoked,  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  would  f  aU. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Am  I  correct  that 
the  Weicker  amendment  eliminating 
honoraria  would  also  faU? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  say  that  the 
Weicker  amendment  is  an  important 
amendment.  At  some  future  time,  I  am 


sure  we  wiU  aU  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  tliat  amendment.  In  this  Instance.  I 
would  hope  we  would  not  endanger 
thisbUl. 

If  no  other  Senator  wishes  me  to 
yield.  I  am  ready  to  go  over  untU  to- 
morrow.       

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
the  intention  of  the  majority  leader 
that  we  vote  on  the  Weicker  amend- 
ment now? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No;  I  promised  to  let 
Senators  leave  early  tonight. 

Mr.  CHAFES.  And  the  Weicker 
amendment  would  then  be  the  pend- 
ing business  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  wiU  be  the  business 
pending  in  the  momhig. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Senator's  making  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  It  is  more  thm  an  in- 
quiry. It  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
table  the  Weicker  amendment  now 
and  have  it  pending  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  mean  any  disre- 
spect to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  aU  or  notliing.  I  woiUd 
hope  also  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  be  willing  on  tomor- 
row to  set  his  amendment  aside  and 
let  other  Senators  caU  up  amend- 
ments. I  know  there  are  one  or  two 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  majority 
leader  wishes  to  continue  tonight  on 
that  basis,  to  demonstrate  my  willing- 
ness to  move  this  biU  as  quicldy  as  pos- 
sible I  would  be  willing  to  set  it  aside 
to  conduct  further  business  tonight. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  Sensr 
tor  has  already  heard  me  say  I  am 
grateful  for  his  offer.  I  hope  he  wiU 
continue  in  the  morning.  I  hope  we 
might  proceed  on  that  basis  tomorrow. 
But  I  am  obUgated  to  put  the  Senate 
out  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Pursuant  to  the 
discussion  about  setting  aside  these 
matters  irrelevant  to  the  housing 
needs  of  homeless  people,  it  would  be 
helpful  if  we  could  come  in  earUer  to- 
morrow than  1:30  and  proceed  with 
amendments  pertaining  to  the  home- 
less on  that  measure  and  accomplish 
as  much  as  we  can,  setting  aside  ttiis 
other  matter  that  reaUy  does  not  per- 
tain to  the  homeless.  I  would  urge 
that  we  come  in  earUer  and  do  work 
on  the  homeless  measure. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  able  Senator.  I  am  afraid  I  wiU 


have  to  decline  that  suggestion  at  this 
point.  I  am  sorry  about  that. 

Does  any  other  Senator  wish  me  to 
yield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  in 
Maryland,  as  in  other  States,  many 
shelters  for  the  homeless  are  in  build- 
ings owned  by  religious  organizations. 
I  am  concerned  about  regulations  re- 
cently issued  by  HUD  that  would  pro- 
hibit    rehabiUtation     assistance     for 
buUdings  to  be  used  for  homeless  shel- 
ters or  to  provide  transitional  hotudng 
for  the  homeless  if  those  buUdings  are 
owned  by  religious  organizations.  The 
proposed  regulations  for  the  Emergen- 
cy Shelter  Grant  Program  published 
on  December  17,  1986,  (Federal  Regis- 
ter, Vol  51,  No.  242,  p.  45728),  and  the 
proposed   guidelines   for  the  Transi- 
tional   Housing    Demonstration    Pro- 
gram, published  on  February  25,  1987, 
(Federal  Register,  Vol  52.  No.  36-^7,  p. 
5587),    would    restrict    rehabiUtation 
funds  based  solely  on  the  ownershU)  of 
the  buUding  to  be  improved  without 
any  consideration  of  the  use  of  the  f  a- 
ciUty  or  the  purpose  of  the  improve- 
ment to  provide  housing  for  the  home- 
less. I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Conunittee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs whether  the  HUD  restriction  on 
property  owned  by  religious  organiza- 
tions is  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  provide  adequate  shelter 
for  the  homeless. 

Mr.  cniANSTON.  The  proposed  re- 
striction is  inconsistent  with  congres- 
sional intent  in  enacting  the  Emergen- 
cy Shelter  Grant  Program  and  the 
Transitional  Housing  Demonstration 
Program.  In  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tant role  religious  organizations  play 
in  providing  shelter  to  the  homeless, 
they  are  specifically  included  in  the 
definition  of  organizations  that  are  eU- 
gible  under  the  Emergency  Shelter 
Grants  and  Transitional  Housing 
Demonstration  Programs.  Contrary  to 
congressional  Intent,  implementation 
of  the  proposed  restriction  would  se- 
verely impede  the  ongoing  efforts  to 
improve  existing  shelters  and  to  estab- 
lish new  ones  to  serve  the  growing 
homeless  population. 

Restricting  rehabiUtation  assistance 
solely  on  the  basis  of  ownership  of  a 
buUding  represents  a  very  restrictive 
interpretation  of  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  am  imaware  of  any 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
would  prohibit  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  rehabUitate  buUdings 
owned  by  religious  organizations  so 
long  as  the  assistance  is  provided 
under  conditions  necessary  to  assure 
compliance  with  constitutional  princi- 
ples. In  fact,  in  a  number  of  recent 
cases,  the  Supreme  Court  has  express- 
ly permitted  financial  assistance  to 
construct    or    rehabiUtate    buUdings 
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owned  by  reUglous  organisations 
imder  appropriate  eoodltkais.  A  dis- 
jniMtnn  of  tbeae  cases  and  suggested 
'oondlUonB  are  included  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banfcing,  FInanee  and  Urban  Affairs 
to  arrompany  HJl.  558.  the  Urgent 
Reltef  for  the  Homdess  Act.  that  was 
approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  lyAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  conoem  of  the  Senator  from 
Ifaiyland  and  agree  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  expressed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Houwing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Subonnmittee.  In  addition.  I 
note  that  other  similar  Federal  pro- 
grama  allow  rehabilitation  assistance 
for  buildings  owned  by  religious  orga- 
njittons,  Includtng  the  Emergency 
Food  and  Shelto*  Program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  that  allows  rehabili- 
tatiim  grants  to  homeless  shelters 
owned  by  nonprofit  organizations,  in- 
diiding  reUglous  organiiiations. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  fmn  Maryland  raising  this 
important  issue  and  thank  the  Senator 
frnn  New  Yoiic  for  his  omnments.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  should  immediately 
revise  the  proposed  regulations  and 
guidelines  for  these  vital  homeless 
programs  by  removing  the  absolute  ex- 
clusion of  buildings  Owned  by  primari- 
ly religious  organizations  and  replace 
it  with  a  more  reasonable  provision 
that  recognizes  the  need  for  homeless 
shelters  in  church-owned  buildings.  If 
additional  safeguards  are  needed  to 
assure  that  the  Federal  funds  are  not 
used  to  advance  religion  or  to  avoid  ex- 
cessive Oovemment  entanglement 
with  religion,  the  Department  should 
then  consider  v)propriate  safeguards, 
Inchidlng  the  conditions  siiggested  in 
the  House  committee  report. 

Mr.  SARBANEB.  I  thanic  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  agree 
with  his  comments.  It  is  crucial  that 
the  Department  Qulddy  reconsider  the 
extent  to  which  buildii«s  owned  by  re- 
ligious organizations  are  eligible. 
Unless  the  proposed  absolute  exclu- 
sion is  changed,  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  scarce  facilities  that  are  needed 
to  shelter  and  feed  the  homeless  wiU 
not  be  available. 

Mr.  (HjENN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  support  the  Urgent  Relief  for 
the  Homeless  Act.  This  bill  comes  on 
the  heels  of  HJl.  558  which  has  al- 
ready been  psased  by  our  colleagues  in 
the  House.  These  bipartisan  measures 
recognize  the  seriousness  and  urgency 
of  homeleasnesB  across  the  United 
States  and  seelc  to  make  emergency 
relief  available  next  winter  when  it 
win  be  deq>erately  needed  by  those 
who  lack  the  basic  necessities  of  life 
that  you  and  I  take  for  granted:  food, 
shelter  and  clothing. 

It  is  estimated  that  nationally,  there 
are  2  to  3  million  homeless  Americans 
in  this  land  of  plenty.  In  a  recent 


survey  of  25  major  cities  on  homeless- 
nMs  published  by  the  U.S  Conference 
o|  Mayors,  cities  reported  a  25  to  88 
percent  increase  In  demand  for  emer- 
gtocy  shelter  last  year.  The  Ohio  Coa- 
lition for  the  Homeless  estimates  that 
tl|ere  are  more  than  120,000  homeless 
persons  in  the  buckeye  State.  Resi- 
dents of  Cleveland,  Columbus.  Cincin- 
ngti,  Dayton,  Toledo  and  Akron  Imow 
afl  too  well  that  homelessness  is  a 
problem  In  their  cities.  In  1985,  Cleve- 
land reported  an  unemployment  rate 
of  13.5  percent;  an  increase  in  poverty; 
and  a  Ugh  percentage  of  unmet  needs 
for  emergmcy  food.  Cincinnati  report- 
ea  that  37  percent  of  Its  homeless  are 
w#men  and  children,  with  the  Cincin- 
nati city  council  calling  homelessness 
an  "astoimding  tragedy." 

Years  ago  when  I  was  growing  up.  a 
hf  meless  person  was  a  hobo  who  trav- 
eled over  the  countryside,  often  by 
choice,  cooldng  dinner  over  camp  fires. 
Today,  homeless  Americans  are  a  di- 
verse and  complex  group.  They  are 
ttie  deinstitutionalized  chronically 
mentally  ill,  the  elderly,  alcohol  and 
suftetance  abusers,  abused  youth  and 
sppuses,  lald-off  workers,  the  under- 
eiftployed,  veterans  and  most  of  all. 
fatnllies  with  childreiL  Sadly  enough, 
f ahiilies  make  up  the  fastest  growing 
se|:ment  of  the  homeless  popxilation. 

Federal  and  Stete  policies  are  large- 
ly! to  blame  for  this  dismal  situation.  It 
sta|ould  come  as  no  surprise  that  there 
is '  a  shortage  of  affordable  housing. 
Tl^e  Reagan  administration  has  drasti- 
cally cut  funding  for  construction  and 
retiovatlon  of  subsidized  housing,  from 
$32  billion  In  1981  down  to  $9  biUion  in 
10B5.  Poor  families  face  3  to  10  years 
oa  public  housing  waiting  lists.  In  ad- 
dition, social  service  programs  for  low- 
ineome  individuals  have  been  cut  by  30 
snt  over  the  last  6  years.  Unex- 
factory  closings  have  created  a 
ntfw  group  of  unemployed:  heads  of 
households.  And  deinstitutionalization 
of'  mental  patients  has.  according  to 
thie  American  Psychiatric  Association, 
put  1  million  homeless  persons  on  the 
streets  without  housing,  support  serv- 
ices, or  mental  health  care. 

It  is  time  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment create  a  partnership  with  State 
and  local  government  in  correcting 
this  situation.  But  this  emergency 
piece  of  legislation  is  merely  a  stop- 
gap measure;  it  should  in  no  way  be  la- 
b^ed  a  solution  or  cure  for  this  com- 
plex problem.  On  the  other  hand,  so- 
lutions need  not  be  ssmonymous  with 
new  programs.  Many  Stetes.  localities 
and  private  relief  organizations  have 
den^eloped  effective  programs  in  deal- 
ing with  homelessness.  This  Federal 
legislation  is  designed  to  give  funding 
oEpy  to  those  groups  that  have  proven 
si«x;e8sful  in  feeding,  housing,  cloth- 
ing and  caring  for  the  homeless. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  I  conducted  a 
hearing  last  week  to  review  several 
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portiois  of  the  homeless  biU  which 
come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee.  A  witness  for  the  adminis- 
tration acknowledged  that  the  num- 
bers of  homeless  are  increasing,  and 
that  private  relief  organizations  can 
no  loiter  meet  the  needs  of  the  home- 
less. t,et  the  administration  continues 
to  arg^e  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  responsibility  in  providing  for 
the  homeless.  But  maybe  that's  not 
too  surprising  when  we  remember  that 
on  a  qiajor  news  show  in  1985,  Presi- 
dent ItcAgan  said  that  "the  people 
who  are  sleeping  on  the  grates,  the 
homeless  who  are  homeless,  you  might 
say,  bs|  choice." 

On  that  point,  I  fundamentally  dis- 
agree with  the  President.  Not  only  do 
I  believe  that  homelessness  is  a  very 
real  and  serious  problem,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment nas  a  responsibility  to  alleviate 
the  human  suffering  of  our  fellow 
men,  ^omen,  and  most  of  all — our  chll- 
te  question  no  longer  is:  "Can 
>rd  to?",  but:  "Can  we  afford 


{GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
to  admowledge  the  role 
by  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  in  reporting  out  its  provi- 
sions if  the  omnibus  homeless  relief 
pacluue. 

One lof  the  most  significant  features 
in  tiU^  1  of  this  legislation  is  the  cre- 
ation i^f  an  interagency  council  on  the 
homeless  to  effectively  coordinate  the 
thickei  of  homeless  programs  run  by  a 
multitiide  of  Federal  agencies.  More- 
over, the  council  will  provide  technical 
assistance,  through  existing  Federal 
offices!  in  the  10  standard  regions,  to 
State  and  local  governments  along 
with  afiy  other  homeless  relief  groups 
who  s^k  advice  in  structuring  and  de- 
veloping effective  homeless  programs. 
I  believe  this  approach  best  recognizes 
the  fa^  that  we  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  similarities,  as  well  as  dis- 
parities, of  each  region. 

er  vital  function  of  the  cotmcil 
iuance  of  an  annual  report  to 
which  assesses  the  nature 
int  of  homelessness  in  Amer- 
somewhat  taken  aback  at 
nunittee's  hearing  when  wit- 
nesses I  testified  there  were  no  reliable 
numbers,  but  rather  only  broad  esti- 
mates, in  dociunenting  the  pervasive- 
ness of  this  problem  in  ova  society. 
The  coimcU's  report,  besides  descril)- 
Ing  the  Federal  efforts  to  comlMit 
homelessness,  will  also  contain  recom- 
mendajtions  on  what  further  can  be 
done  0^  the  Federal  level  to  make  our 
resour^  in  this  fight  channeled  more 
effectively. 

To  ensure  the  council's  accountabil- 
ity and  to  emphasize  ite  limited  objec- 
tive, the  committee  agreed  to  termi- 
nate the  council  after  3  years.  I  want 
to  ma^e  it  clear  that  we   are  not 


merely  adding  another  fancy  name  to 
the  list  of  Federal  commissions. 

Title  2  of  the  committee's  bill  re- 
Quires  each  executive  agency  to  specif- 
ically identify  ei^cess  real  property 
under  ite  control  which  is  suiteble  for 
use  as  shelters  or  providing  other  serv- 
ices to  homeless  individuals.  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  [GSA] 
must  then  report  to  the  interagency 
council  on  the  availability  of  such 
property. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  committee 
saw  fit  to  adopt  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered at  markup  which  places  nonprof- 
it, homeless  relief  groups  in  the  cate- 
gory of  preferred  organizations  eligi- 
ble to  receive  surplus  Federal  personal 
property.  This  will  help  get  more 
types  of  goods  out  sooner  to  the 
people  that  need  them  the  most. 

Part  A  of  title  3  authorizes  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Board  already  established  under 
Public  Law  98-8  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining which  public  and  private 
nonprofit  local  groups  will  receive 
emergency  food  and  shelter  grants. 
During  fiscal  year  1986,  for  example, 
such  ftmds  were  distributed  to  about 
1,800  Jurisdictions  which.  In  turn,  allo- 
cated this  money  to  nearly  7.000  local 
voluntary  agencies  and  local  govem- 
mente.  Since  this  program's  inception 
in  1983.  funds  have  been  used  to  fur- 
nish almost  320  million  meals  and  i^- 
proxlmately  88  million  nighte  of  lodg- 
ing. 

Finally,  it  is  my  luiderstanding  that 
Senator  Hatpielo  will  propose,  and  I 
intend  to  accept,  an  amendment  to  our 
reported  language  In  title  3.  part  B. 
the  case  management  section.  The 
purpose  of  Senator  Hattield's  amend- 
ment is  to  facilitate  the  effective  pro- 
vision of  case  management  services  to 
the  homeless  through  existing  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworker  organiza- 
tions. The  authorization  of  an  addi- 
tional $20  million  in  fiscal  year  1987 
and  in  fiscal  year  1988  under  the  com- 
munity services  block  grant  will  allow 
community  action  agencies  to  render 
enhanced  performance  in  providing  in- 
formation and  follow-up  services  to 
those  persons  who  may  be  eligible  to 
receive  other  forms  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  Gov- 
enunental  Affairs  Committee  did  an 
exemplary  Job  in  so  swiftly  reporting 
out  our  portion  of  the  omnibus  home- 
less legislation.  I  appreciate  the  spe- 
cial interest  shown  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Senator  Roth,  in  help- 
ing to  move  this  bill.  I  think  this  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Senate  can  act 
quickly,  partioilarly  when  our  able 
majority  and  minority  leaders  are 
united,  to  address  the  most  urgent 
issues  facing  this  Nation. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  trag- 
edy of  our  Nation's  homeless  has  l)een 
the  focus  of  increasing  attention  over 


recent  months.  The  evidence  of  our 
own  eyes  as  we  walk  and  drive  through 
the  streets  of  our  Nation's  cities  is  bol- 
stered by  alarming  stetistics  confirm- 
ing the  problem  of  homelessness.  The 
numbers  of  homeless  people  have  been 
growing— according  to  the  National 
Coalition  on  the  Homeless,  by  20  to  25 
percent  in  the  last  year  alone— and  our 
responses  to  date  have  not  begun  to 
make  a  dent  in  the  problem. 

Not  surprisingly,  studies  show  that 
those  who  are  homeless  are  character- 
ized by  extreme  poverty,  high  levels  of 
physical  and  mental  disability  and 
social  isolation. 

Many  experts  have  also  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  main  cause  of 
homelessness  is  Joblessness.  Although 
only  3  percent  of  the  homeless  sur- 
veyed in  a  Chicago  study  held  full- 
time  Jobs,  almost  2  in  5  had  woriLed  at 
certain  part-time,  casual  or  poorly 
paid  Jobs.  And  as  we  Imow,  the 
demand  for  casual  labor  has  all  but 
disapi>eared  in  recent  years.  If  we 
really  want  to  help  homeless  people, 
the  long-term  answer  for  many  of 
them  is  Jobs. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  Job 
histories  of  many  of  the  homeless  are 
a  result  of  their  mental  and  social  dis- 
abilities. The  Chicago  study  shows 
that  almost  1  in  4  polled,  reported 
having  been  in  a  mental  hospital  for 
steys  over  48  hours.  Among  those,  58 
percent  had  been  hospitalized  more 
than  once.  Estimates  vary,  but  it  is 
fidrly  clear  that  some  30  to  40  percent 
of  the  homeless  probably  have  signifi- 
cant psychiatric  problems. 

About  20  years  ago,  in  an  effort  to 
improve  the  lives  of  those  in  our  Na- 
tion's mental  institutions,  we  began 
the  process  of  deinstitutionalizing  a 
great  many  individuals  with  mental  ill- 
ness. Although  the  intentions  were 
good,  we  now  realize  that  many  per- 
sons were  released  without  assiu-ance 
of  the  followup  support  they  would 
need  to  live  in  the  commimity.  In  too 
many  cases,  we  failed  to  replace  insti- 
tutional care  with  necessary  communi- 
ty based  services.  Many  of  these 
people,  ill-equipped  to  adapt  and  func- 
tion on  their  own  in  society,  have 
wound  up  making  their  homes  on  o\a 
streete  and  city  doorsteps. 

It  Is  easy  to  close  our  eyes  and 
ignore  the  plight  of  our  homeless,  or 
to  feel  that  they  are  somebody  else's 
problem.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
learned  to  walk  on  by  the  men  and 
women  sleeping  on  the  heat  grates  for 
warmth.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  acknowl- 
edge that  we  are  all  responsible  for 
salvaging  these  lives,  and  that  both 
emergency  and  long-term  action  at  the 
Federal,  as  well  as  State  and  local 
levels,  is  essential.  The  Congress  is  fi- 
nally beginning  to  take  such  action. 
The  bill  before  us  is  an  emergency  bill, 
but  it  also  contains  the  elements  for 
longer  term  solutions,  and  it  forms  a 
partnership   with    the   efforte   being 


made  by  the  Stetes  and  local  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

On  March  18,  Senator  Doimnci  and 
I  introduced  S.  763.  the  Services  for 
Homeless  Mentally  111  Individuals  Act 
of  1987.  The  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  and  the  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
have  adopted  some  of  the  major  con- 
cepte  of  S.  763  in  S.  809.  S.  763  stressed 
programs  of  outreach,  outpatient 
mental  health  services,  case  manage- 
ment, staff  training  and  temporary 
housing.  These  elements  are  included 
in  S.  809. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee, particularly  our  chairman. 
Senator  KxinfEDT,  who  has  shown  \u 
the  way  on  mental  illness  issues  for 
some  years,  for  accepting  a  number  of 
provisions  which  made  the  committee 
bill  more  compatible  with  the  compre- 
hensive, long-term  approach  of  S.  763. 
Specifically,  I  am  pleased  that  the  au- 
thorization cap  of  $55  million  for  fiscal 
year  1988  has  been  replaced  by  such 
sums,  and  that  the  allocation  formula 
should  work  to  put  the  greatest 
amovmt  of  funding  where  it  can  do  the 
greatest  good. 

The  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  also  authorized  $10  million 
to  determine  the  literacy  sldUs  of  the 
homeless.  Existing  illiteracy  programs 
do  not  address  the  needs  of  the  home- 
less because  the  homeless  are  rarely 
aware  of  the  opportunities  available  to 
them.  The  money  would  be  fuimeled 
to  the  Stetes  for  use  in  outreach  ef- 
forte to  aid  the  homeless.  Existing  vol- 
untary programs  would  be  used  to 
teach  the  homeless  to  read  and  write 
If  a  homeless  person  is  evaluated  for 
Job  skills,  mental  health  disorders  or 
other  problems,  he  or  she  should  also 
be  evaluated  for  basic  literacy  skills,  so 
that  person  can  be  referred  to  existing 
literacy  programs  in  the  community. 

And  I  thank  the  distinguished  man- 
agers of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  provisions  for  their 
consideration  and  inclusion  of  several 
key  componente  in  the  Joint  state- 
ment. The  clarification  on  the  commit- 
tee's intent  with  regard  to  the  defini- 
tions of  services,  mental  illness  and 
service  providers  will  hopefully  be 
used  by  those  implementing  this  emer- 
gency legislation.  The  recognition  of 
the  expertise  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  is  equally  important. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues on  these  and  other  related 
issues  during  consideration  of  the  alco- 
hol, drug  abuse  and  mental  health 
services  block  grant  reauthorization. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  Sena- 
tor DoMKNici  for  hlB  leadership  and 
for  his  work  on  developing  a  compre- 
hensive i^proach  to  meeting  the  many 
needs  of  the  mentally  ill  homeless.  I 
hope  that  we  can  continue  to  work 
beyond  the   passage   of   this  bill  to 
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ensure  that  lyatems  are  In  place  to  tf  • 
feettvely  deliw  servloes— including 
the  vitally  Important  transitional 
houiinc  ■errteee  to  this  population  of 
Amertcans  who  need  our  help  so  des- 
perately. 

Ifr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  serve  on  the  conference  commit- 
tee for  this  bm  to  accept  a  provision 
which  Is  in  the  House  version  of  this 
legislation.  The  House  bill  contains  a 
$25  million  authority  for  permanent 
housing  for  homeless  handicapped 
peracms.  In  addition  to  the  transitional 
tiniMhiy  whl^  Is  SO  Important  to  the 
homeless  who  are  mentally  HI.  handi- 
capped persons  who  are  homeless  or  at 
risk  of  becoming  honeless.  are  very 
much  In  need  of  permanent  housing. 
The  units  which  have  traditionally 
been  a  source  of  housing  for  them  are 
betaig  converted  or  destroyed  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  handlci4>ped  individ- 
uals are  in  ounpetition  with  others  for 
the  shrinking  suin>ly.  The  House  pro- 
vlskm  is  a  i^nple.  uncomplicated  ap- 
proach that,  ocmibined  with  matching 
funds,  could  provide  2.000  housing 
units  in  a  short  period  of  time  for 
sotaie  of  the  most  needy  in  our  society. 
I  wish  that  it  could  be  more,  but  this  is 
a  good,  small  step. 

This  bill  is  a  worthy,  and  overdue 
initiative.  It  is  not  a  total  solution.  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  my  colleagues  on  more  compre- 
hensive i4)proaches.  including  Jobs  leg- 
islation. It  Is  time  we  bring  to  a  close  a 
ch^ter  in  our  history  when  we  have 
had  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citi- 
aens— perhaps  more  than  a  million— 
out  of  Jobs,  without  a  home,  without 
access  to  health  care  or  the  most  basic 
of  human  services,  sleeping  in  shelters 
or  on  the  streets.  I  support  the  bill 
and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
Ideaaed  that  the  legislation  before  us 
allows  funding  for  innovative  pro- 
grams to  demonstrate  new  means  of 
employing  the  homeless.  One  of  the 
most  innovative  programs  I  Imow  of 
involves  the  employment  of  the  home- 
less in  work  experience  programs. 
Theae  services  are  provided  to  those 
who  are  not  yet  ready  to  enter  job 
search  or  Job  training  activities.  They 
are  the  equivalent  of  sheltered  work- 
shops for  the  hcHneless. 

As  I  read  the  legislation.  I  am  uncer- 
tain whether  or  not  these  programs 
could  be  funded.  The  bill  authorizes 
basic  skills  instruction,  remedial  edu- 
cation acttvities,  basic  literacy  instruc- 
tion. Job  search  acttvities.  Job  counsel- 
ing. Job  preparatory  training  including 
resume  writing  and  interviewing  skills, 
and  other  JTPA-authorized  activities. 

Would  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  member  enlighten  this 
Senator  as  to  whether  or  not  clearly 
innovative  programs  such  as  these  will 
be  funded  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor fran  Pennsylvania  that  programs 
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tol  imiKove  an  indlvldiud's  preparation 

Sa  Job  are,  in  my  view,  permitted 
ler  this  legislation.  It  is  possible  for 
a  work  experience  program,  if  It  is 
truly  preparatory  and  not  an  end  in 
itself  for  the  participant,  to  receive 
fupding. 

Mr.  HE3NZ.  So  we  are  saying  that 
Job  preparation  activities  are  not  limit- 
ed to  resume  writing  and  interviewing 
skills,  but  might  include  woi^  experi- 
ence which  is  provided  by  local  govem- 
m^ntsand  service-providers? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  We 
ei^lldtly  include  those  activities, 
resume  writing  and  interviewing  skills, 
but  the  language  is  not  limited  to  only 
thtose  activities. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  my  friends  for 
tqeir  statement,  and  congratulate 
ttem  on  an  excellent  measure. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
toilay  to  support  bipartisan  legii^tlon, 
Hjl.  558.  the  Urgent  ReUef  for  the 
Homeless  Act.  I  want  to  thank  the  Re- 
ptlblican  leader.  Senator  Dols,  and  the 
majority  leader.  Senator  Bybd.  for 
moving  expeditiously  on  this  measure. 

The  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act  addresses  perhaps  the  most 
hoartwrenching  problem  facing  our 
Nation:  homelessness.  More  men. 
women,  and  children  are  homeless  in 
Ajfierlcan  today  than  at  any  other 
tiihe  since  the  Great  Depression. 

Unlike  the  skid-row  derelicts  who 
comprised  the  typical  homeless  popu- 
lation of  the  1950's  and  1960's.  today's 
hqmeless  represent  many  diverse 
grpups— the  mentally  ill,  evicted  fami- 
lies, the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  al- 
coholics, drug  addicts,  veterans, 
abused  spouses,  abandoned  spouses 
with  children,  abused  yoimg  people, 
cast-off  children,  and  runaways. 

A  variety  of  factors  have  contributed 
to<  the  increased  number  of  homeless 
in  our  Nation's  cities,  suburbs  and 
r\^9l  areas:  Unemployment  and  under- 
employment, a  scarcity  of  affordable 
hdusing,  deinsitutionalization  of  the 
mentally  ill.  and  cutbacks  in  social 
s^vlce  and  housing  programs.  What- 
ever the  reason,  homelessness  in  our 
country  is  at  an  unprecedented  level. 
According  to  the  National  Coalition 
for  the  Homeless,  the  number  of 
homeless  persons  increased  by  an  aver- 
afle  of  20  to  25  percent  in  the  past  year 
alpne. 

tn  recent  years.  Mr.  President,  pri- 
vsjte.  nonprofit  organizations,  local 
gotvemments,  and  some  State  govern- 
ments, including  my  State  of  New 
Y^rk,  have  increased  their  efforts  to 
slielter  and  feed  the  homeless.  The 
Federal  Government  has  been  the 
soMrce  of  funding  for  some  of  these  ac- 
titities. 

tn  1983,  Congress  began  to  address 
the  homelessness  crisis  by  providing 
assistance  to  many  local  food  and  shel- 
ter programs.  Emergency  funds  under 
tl^e  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  [FEMA]  Emergency  Food  and 
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Shelter  Program  were  appropriated  to 
assist  local  governments  in  tA/'irUng 
the  problem. 

So  far,  FEMA's  Program  has  distrib- 
uted frants  to  approximately  9.000 
nonprofit  and  charitable  agencies  in 
1,500  commimities.  These  agencies 
have  i^rovlded  an  estimated  220  mil- 
lion meals  at  an  average  cost  of  75  per 
cents  meal  and  55.2  million  nights  of 
sheltet  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.25  per 
night.: The  work  of  these  agencies  is 
commendable,  but  more  needs  to  be 
done.  Many  homeless  and  hungry  indi- 
viduals still  are  turned  away  because 
of  depleted  resources. 

In  last  year's  continuing  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  738,  Congress 
agreed  to  appropriate  $15  million  to 
the  D^artment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Develc^ment  to  carry  out  two  new 
prografais  for  the  homeless:  The  Emer- 
gency { Shelter  Grants  Program  and 
the  "Tiansitlonal  Housing  Demonstra- 
tion Frogram.  In  addition,  2  months 
ago,  t|ie  Congress  approved  and  the 
President  signed  emergency  legislation 
that  appropriated  $50  million  for 
FEMATs  Emergency  Pood  and  Shelter 
Progntm.  These  programs  are  essen- 
tial fiist  steps  in  meeting  the  nutri- 
tional and  housing  needs  of  our  most 
impoverished  citizens. 

Rattier  than  continuing  this  patch- 
work gpproach  to  solving  a  national 
problem,  we  must  develop  a  compre- 
hensive, well-coordinated  program  for 
the  homeless.  A  formal  program  will 
help  provide  stability  and  certainty  to 
the  cit|les,  towns,  and  charitable  orga- 
nizaticms  that  provide  services  to  the 
homeless.  The  legislation  being  consid- 
ered tdday  will  accomplish  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Urgent  Relief  for 
the  Homeless  Act  would  create  a  long- 
term  Federal  program  of  emergency 
food  apd  shelter  assistance,  transition- 
al and  permanent  housing,  physical 
and  mental  health  services,  education. 
Job  trfilnlng,  food  stamp  assistance, 
nutrition,  social  and  other  supportive 
servicas  to  the  homeless  through  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  the  Interagency 
Council.  The  Interagency  Council  will 
consist  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  U.S. 
Iments  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Develcmment,  Agriculture,  Health  and 
Hunum  Services,  Commerce,  Educa- 
tion. Defense,  Energy,  Labor,  Trans- 
portation, Interior,  and  the  Veterans' 
Admlrpstratlon,  as  well  as  the  Admln- 
istratot- of  FEMA. 

As  rtnklng  member  of  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking,  Houdng, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  HX7D  and  Independent  Agencies 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  have  a  strong  Interest  in 
the  he  using  title  of  S.  809,  the  Senate 
version  of  H.R.  558.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  1 9  speak  briefly  to  this  section  of 
the  hi]  L. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  under 
the   hpusing   title,   State   and  major 


cities  would  be  required  to  submit  a 
comprehensive  homeless  assistance 
plan  to  the  Interagency  Council  for 
the  Homeless.  The  bill  outlines  infor- 
mation that  would  be  required  in  the 
plan.  The  bill  would  direct  the  CouncU 
to  review  and  approve  each  plan 
within  30  days  of  receipt  unless  the 
Council  determines  that  a  plan  clearly 
does  not  meet  the  requirement  of  the 
act.  States  and  the  major  cities  also 
would  be  required  to  submit  an  annual 
performance  report  and  would  direct 
the  Council  to  carry  out  performance 
evaluations  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

Overall,  the  housing  UUe  of  S.  809 
meets  the  immediate  and  long-term 
needs  of  the  homeless  through  exist- 
ing Federal  housing  programs.  First, 
the  bill  would  provide  a  2-year  author- 
isation for  HUD'S  Emergency  Shelter 
Program.  The  program  would  receive 
$80  million  in  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  in  addition  to  the  cur- 
rent $10  million  appropriated  under 
last  year's  continuing  resolution. 

Under  the  expanded  program,  HUD 
would  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  establish- 
ment of  emergency  shelters.  Grants 
may  be  used  to  renovate,  rehabilitate 
or  convert  buildings  to  be  used  as  shel- 
ters. Funds  may  also  be  used  to  meet 
the  cost  of  operating  emergency  shel- 
ters and  of  providing  essential  social 
services  to  homeless  individuals.  Allo- 
cations to  the  localities  are  based  on 
the  commimlty  development  block 
grant  [CDBGl  formula. 

In  Banking  Committee  action,  mem- 
bers  agreed  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  waive  the  cxirrent  15  percent 
limitation  of  emergency  shelter  grant 
funds  on  essential  services  if  the  locsJ 
Jurisdiction  demonstrates  that  all 
other  eligible  activities  are  being  car- 
ried out  with  other  resources.  Also, 
reaUocation  of  these  funds  would 
occur  if  the  jurisdiction  falls  to  obtain 
an  approval  of  its  comprehensive  plan 
during  the  90-day  period  following  the 
first  day  the  emergency  shelter  funds 
become  available  during  any  fiscal 
year.  This  would  ensure  a  timely  dis- 
tribution of  these  funds. 

The  housing  title  also  authorizes  for 
2  years  HUD's  Transitional  Housing 
Program,  which  was  established  in  last 
year's  continuing  resolution  and 
funded  at  $5  million.  Funding  for  the 
Transitional  Housing  Program  would 
be  increased  by  an  additional  $60  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  objective  of  the  Transitional 
Housing  Program  is  to  provide  housing 
and  supportive  services,  such  as  coim- 
sellng.  Job  training  and  education,  for 
homeless  persons,  focusing  on  those 
individuals  ci4>able  of  moving  into  in- 
dependent living  quarters.  The  tenan- 
cy in  a  transitional  housing  facility  is 
up  to  18  months. 

Finally,  the  housing  title  would  pro- 
vide about  2.950  section  8  certificates 


for  permanent  housing  to  homeless  in- 
dividuals and  families  with  children. 
Section  8  existing  housing  certificates 
would  be  Increased  by  an  additional 
$50  million,  or  approximately  1,900 
rental  imlts,  and  would  be  targeted  to 
fanallles,  particularly  families  with 
children.  The  Section  8  Moderate  Re- 
habilitation Program  would  receive 
$35  million  to  provide  approximately 
1,050  newly  rehabilitated  units  in 
single  room  occupancy  structures 
[SRO'sl.  This  section  truly  addresses 
the  long-term  problem  of  the  home- 
less: permanent  housing. 

Mr.  President,  the  needs  of  the 
homeless  are  immediate.  The  legisla- 
tion being  considered  today  provides 
for  a  coordinated.  Federal  effort  to  ad- 
dress this  emergency. 

States,  local  governments,  and  pri- 
vate voluntary  and  charitable  organi- 
zations have  been  unable  to  meet  all 
of  the  basic  himian  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's homeless.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  take  a  greater  role  in  pro- 
viding assistance  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  lives  and  safety  of  millions 
of  suffering  homeless.  A  serious  legis- 
lative response  to  homelessness  in  our 
country  is  both  desperately  needed 
and  long  overdue.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  legislation  before 
us  authorizes  regional  staff  for  the  Na- 
tional Coimcil  in  each  of  the  standard 
Federal  regions.  They  are  to  support 
regional  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
homeless,  share  information,  and  co- 
ordinate homeless  assistance.  I  ap- 
plaud the  chairman  for  this  provision. 
My  concern,  and  that  of  many  service- 
providers,  is  that  FEMA  boards  and 
nonprofits  wUl  have  to  answer  to  the 
regional  staff,  that  we  are  placing  an 
additional  layer  of  approval  on  exist- 
ing programs.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  regional  staff  do  not  have  an 
approval  role,  but  are  to  provide  assist- 
ance and  giildance.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct? 

B4r.  GLENN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
While  we  envision  an  active  role  for 
the  Council  staff,  coordinating  the 
many  local  and  regional  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  homeless,  they  are  not  to 
play  an  administrative  role.  I  do  not 
envision  an  additional  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy  for  homeless  programs. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  statement,  and  congratulate  him 
on  the  splendid  work  this  legislation 
represents. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  not  to  extend  beyond  6:15 
pjn.  today  during  which  Senators  may 
transact  morning  business  and  during 
which  Senators  be  permitted  to  speak 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  obJectl<m.  It 
is  BO  ordered. 

Mr.  HETiMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


THE  SENATE  SHOULD  DEBATE 
WHETHER  TO  ABROGATE  THE 
ABM  TREATY,  INSTEAD  OF  DE- 
BATING INTERPRETATIONS  OF 
U.S.  UNILATERAL  ABM  COMPLI- 
ANCE POLICY 

SUIIMAKT 

"htx.  HETiMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  been  debating  the  fine 
legal  and  technical  points  of  an  18- 
year-old  treaty  negotiating  record  and 
a  15-year-old  ratification  hearing 
record  on  the  SALT  I  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty.  This  is  a  very  esoteric 
and  highly  complex  debate,  and  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  also  distracting  the 
Senate  from  the  real  issue.  The  Senate 
needs  to  vrake  up  and  smell  the 
coffee— America  is  in  gravest  mortal 
danger  and  we  should  abrogate  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  point  is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  ABM  Treaty  is  imped- 
ing our  ability  to  defend  our  supreme 
national  interests.  Instead  of  debating 
fine  legal  and  technical  points  of  our 
ABM  Treaty  compliance  poUcy,  we 
should  be  concerned  with  a  much 
more  momentous  debate  over  the  very 
core  of  our  national  security.  The 
Senate  should  be  debating  instead  why 
we  are  unilaterally  restricting  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  early  deployment  of 
our  vital  strategic  defense  initiative,  in 
the  face  of  now  obvious  Soviet  ABM 
Treaty  break  out. 

While  we  engage  in  our  irrelevant 
debate,  we  are  allowing  the  Soviets  to 
lock  in  the  final  one-sided  prohibition 
on  the  United  States  SDI.  This  one- 
sided prohibition  is  all  the  Soviets 
need  to  obtain  overall  offensive  and 
defensive  strategic  supremacy  for  all 
time,  to  obtain  the  capacity  for  nucle- 
ar blackmail  and  world  domination 
that  comes  with  such  military  suprem- 
acy. In  fact,  even  the  broad  interpreta- 
tion will  not  allow  the  United  States 
actually  to  deploy  SDI.  But  deploy- 
ment is  the  name  of  the  game.  Near- 
term  deplojnnent  of  SDI  is  absolutely 
essential  to  American  national  securi- 
ty. Thus  there  is  a  head-on  collision 
between  the  ABM  Treaty  and  Ameri- 
can supreme  national  security  inter- 
ests. 

In  due  coiurse.  I  wiU  review  of  the 
basis  for  what  is  really  the  secondary 
issue,  namely  that  of  the  legally  cor- 
rect, broad  interpretation.  But  first  I 
must  repeat  that  debaUng  UJB.  unilat- 
eral ABM  Treaty  compliance  is  an  Ir- 
relevant debate,  distracting  us  from 
the  real  debate.  The  real  debate 
should  be  over  whether  to  abrogate 
the  ABM  Treaty  as  a  proportionate  re- 
sponse to  Soviet  ABM  Treaty  break 
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out.  Indeed.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberier  has  dedared  that  nothing 
oould  be  nore  dangerous  to  Wectem 
security  than  the  Soviet  deployment 


sitle  first  strike  and  nationwide  ABM 
detenaea  for  both  nations.  These  two 
Uiilted  States  fundamental  objectives 


wSe  completely  thwarted  by  the  Sovi-    "SZ^^^^^^'^L^L^'^X^A 
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It  wai ,  however,  tbe  oonUnulng  pattern  of 
noDoom;>Uant  Soviet  behavior  that  I  out- 
lined sfove  that  was  the  primary  reason 
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gotlators  into  believing  that  they  had 
somehow  achieved  a  mutual  ban  on 


Times  artl(de  of  Augiist  6,  1981,  enti- 
tled "Deception  Managers."  It  was  de- 


And  Richard  Perle  testified: 
We  alK>  know  •  •  •  tbrouch  what 
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out.  Indeed.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  haa  dedared  that  nothing 
oottid  be  more  dangerous  to  Wectem 
■eeurtty  than  the  Soviet  deployment 
of  a  nattoowlde  ABM  defense,  a  de- 
ployment that  would  amount  to  break 
out. 

Mr.  President,  the  Am^can  people 
should  be  provided  with  some  very 
trlg^tenhig.  newly  declassified  Infor- 
mation. The  public  should  now  be 
aware  that  the  CIA  has  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  have  actually  privately  ad- 
mitted and  boasted  to  themselves  that 
their  Krasnoyarsk  radar  violates  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Kvm  more  significant  is 
the  fact  that  the  Reagan  admlnistra- 
ticm  now  believee  that  the  Soviets  are 
walking  m  an  Integrated  plan  for  a 
natimwide  ABM  defense. 

Indeed,  the  Soviets  already  have  es- 
tablished the  prohibited  base  for  a 
IvohiUted  nationwide  ABM  defense, 
and  they  will  have  an  operational  na- 
tkmwide  ABM  defense  within  a  year 
or  even  less.  While  the  Western  de- 
mocrades  comidaoently  debate  ABM 
oomi^tence  policy  interpretations  and 
are  foolMdy  preoccupied  with  negoti- 
atfaig  for  a  new  INF  Treaty,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  always  carefully  calculating 
the  cwrelatlon  of  forces.  The  chilling 
impact  of  this  new  information  \s  that 
the  Soviets  will  soon  be  able  to  use 
their  overwhelming  strategic  offensive 
first  strike  capability,  combined  with 
their  emerging  monopoly  on  nation- 
wide ABM  defense,  for  nuclear  black- 
mail 

Let  us  not  forget,  Mr.  President, 
that  Adolf  HlUer  similarly  boasted  in 
private  in  the  mld-1930's  of  his  arms 
control  treaty  violations,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  pushed  his  aggressive  am- 
bitions to  the  point  of  global  war. 
Soviet  Leader  Gorbachev  already  has 
capabilities  for  intimidation  and  world 
dominaTAon  that  would  have  made 
Hitler  very  envious  indeed.  The  late 
Soviet  Leader  Brezhnev  prophetically 
stated  in  1973  that  by  1985  the  corre- 
lation of  forces  would  have  shifted  so 
decisively  in  Soviet  favor  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  able  to  exert  its 
wHl  in  any  region  of  the  world  it 
wanted.  Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly 
where  the  Soviets  are  today. 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Nuini.  has  focused  our 
attention  on  the  issue  of  American 
unilateral  disarmament.  This  issue  has 
distracted  us  from  the  fimdamental 
threat.  But  he  has  done  one  construc- 
tive service  to  the  Senate,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  this  service.  Senator 
Nmni  has  focused  our  attention  upon 
the  nearly  20-year  history  of  the 
SALT  process.  There  is  much  in  this 
history  that  the  Senate  needs  to  be  re- 
minded of,  because  in  my  opinion,  the 
SALT  process  has  definitely  under- 
mined Amolcan  national  seciuity  in- 
terests because  it  has  failed  to  achieve 
the  two  fundamental  American  objec- 
tives for  SALT— prohibition  of  off  en- 


first  strike  and  nationwide  ABM 

tenses  for  both  nations.  These  two 
United  States  fundamental  objectives 
w«re  completely  thwarted  by  the  Sovi- 
et*. Indeed,  the  Soviets  have  now 
a^eved  a  moncvMly  in  both  the  key 
caiiabiUties  that  the  United  SUtes  in- 
teided  to  prohibit.  As  Senator  Nxmir 
sxiggested.  let  us  carefully  scrutinize 
the  history  of  the  SALT  process. 
Miny  colleagues  will  be  astonished  by 
what  we  wiU  find. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  strong,  con- 
vefglng  evidence  from  many  sources 
th|it  the  Soviets  deceived  the  United 
on  the  key  issues  in  the  negoti- 
>ns  leading  up  to  the  1972  SALT  I 
Treaty  and  Interim  Agreement. 
Soviets  likewise  deceived  the 
Ited  States  on  the  key  issues  in  the 
negotiations  leading  up  to  the  1979 
SALT  n  Treaty.  There  is  additionally 
strong  evidence  that  the  Soviets  in- 
tended to  violate  these  treaties  from 
the  very  moment  of  their  signature. 

ta  late  May  1972.  the  evidence  of 
SoRrlet  SALT  I  negotiating  deception 
and  their  intention  to  violate  was  sup- 
prtssed  within  the  United  States  intel- 
ligence community,  was  withheld  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  from 
Congress.  There  is  authoritative  testi- 
mony to  the  Senate  on  this  suppres- 
sion and  on  the  meaning  of  the  intelli- 
gefice  suppressed.  The  Senate  may 
thtis  have  been  misled  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  all  the  key  issues  of  the 
S^LT  I  agreements.  Therefore,  the 
Setiate  may  have  approved  the  SALT  I 
agreements  without  full  knowledge  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  this  evidence  was  sup- 
prfssed.  Indeed,  it  foUows  from  this 
suppressed  evidence  of  Soviet  decep- 
tive negotiating  and  violation  inten- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  the  20-year 
SALT  process,  that  the  entire  SALT 
process  itself  has  been  conducted  oa 
false  assumptions  about  Soviet  reci- 
procity from  the  very  start  in  1967. 

I^ly  this  year,  the  Senate  voted  93 
to  1 2  that  Soviet  violations  of  existing 
arfis  control  treaties  are  an  important 
obstacle  to  the  advice  and  consent  of 
tv^thirds  of  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion  of  any  new  treaties.  President 
Reagan  recently  reported  to  Congress 
that: 

A  number  of  activities  involving  SALT  II 
coastituted  violations  of  the  core  or  central 
previsions  of  the  Treaty  frequently  cited  by 
th*  proponents  of  SALT  n  as  the  primary 
reason  for  supporting  the  agreement. 

If  Soviet  violations  of  central  provi- 
sidns  of  existing  treaties  are  so  impor- 
taht  that  they  might  prejudice  the 
Soiate  against  voting  for  ratification 
of  new  treaties,  then  it  may  also  be 
trae  that  the  Soviet  violations  of  exist- 
ing treaties  themselves  constitute  an 
important  obstacle  to  continued 
United  States  unilateral  compliance 
wi^h  those  violated  treaties.  As  Presi- 
dent Reagan  told  Congress  for  the 
f  imt  time  on  March  10, 1987: 
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It  wii ,  however,  the  continuing  pattern  of 
noDoomi>Usnt  Soviet  behavior  that  I  out- 
lined slwve  that  was  the  primary  reason 
why  I  d  Bdded.  on  liay  27,  1980.  to  end  n.8. 
obserrai  toe  of  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  I 
Interim  JAgreement  and  SALT  n. 

If  Soviet  violations  of  the  central 
provisions  of  both  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  and  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
were  serious  enough  to  finally  cause 
the  President  to  abrogate  these  agree- 
mmts,  albeit  only  long  after  both  had 
expired,  perhaps  the  President  and 
the  Se^te  will  also  decide  to  abrogate 
the  SAIiT  I  ABM  Treaty  for  the  same 
primar^  reason.  After  all,  Soviet  ABM 
Treaty  break  out  violations  are  even 
more  tlagrant,  and  are  much  more 
dangerous  to  American  national  secu- 
rity. 
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THE  aovpet  BROAD  IMTBtraKTATIOM  IS  OOIUCT 
{  rOS  BOTH  SIDSS 

The  pleagan  administration's  legally 
correcU^  broad  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  has  easily  survived  the 
attacks  of  the  "Blame  America  First" 
bloc  in  Congress.  The  broad  interpre- 
tation is  the  Soviet  interpretation,  be- 
cause tiie  Soviets  clearly  and  repeated- 
ly refused  to  agree  to  the  narrow  in- 
terpreljatlon,  and  Soviet  spokesman 
have  clearly  stated  since  1972  that  the 
broad  Interpretation  was  their  view.  I 
find  it^  difficult  to  disagree  with  the 
Soviets,  because  the  broad  interpreta- 
tion is  the  correct  one.  Of  course,  the 
broad  Interpretation  suits  Soviet  inter- 
ests, because  the  Soviets  are  probably 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  develop- 
ing and  testing  SDI-type.  space-based 
ABM  defenses,  while  claiming  to  be 
complj|ing  with  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Morclover,  the  Soviets  proposed  a 
treaty  containing  the 
interpretation  to  the  United 
March,  1985.  This  Soviet  pro- 
led  to  ban  the  development 
of  space-based  ABM  dte- 
fenses.|  This  Soviet  proposal  therefore 
assumed  that  development  and  testing 
of  spaoe-based  ABM's  were  not  already 
banned  by  the  ABM  Treaty.  This  is 
precis^  the  broad  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  and  this  Soviet  pro- 
posal uelf  confirms  that  the  Soviets 
had  always  embraced  the  broad  inter- 
pretatvn.  The  Soviets  clearly  thought 
that  development  and  testing  of  exotic 
spacedfbased  ABM's  was  not  banned 
by  thd  ABM  Treaty.  Their  proposal 
was  ol^viously  intended  to  stop  UJ3. 
stratet^c  defense  initiative  research 
and  d^elopment  and  testing  dead  in 
its  tracks.  Their  proposal  conclusively 
indicated  that  they  believed  that  the 
broad  interpretation  was  the  correct 
interpvetation,  and  so  they  wanted  to 
induce  the  United  States  into  agreeing 
to  bell!  g  constrained  by  the  narrow  in- 
terpret ation. 

Judoe  Sofaer  has  reportedly  stated 
that  after  his  extensive  research  into 
the  SALT  I  negotiating  history,  he 
was  forced  to  conclude  that  the  Sovi- 
ets hM  1  deceived  the  United  States  ne- 
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gotiators  into  believing  that  they  had 
somehow  achieved  a  mutual  ban  on 
development  and  testing  of  ABM's 
based  on  new  physical  principles, 
when  in  fact  the  United  States  nego- 
tiators had  achieved  no  such  result. 
Judge  Sofaer  has  thus  stumbled  upon 
another  significant  but  long  unknown 
case  of  Soviet  SALT  I  negotiating  de- 
ception. 

OOHCLUSIVB  BVn«RCB  OF  SOTIXI  mOOTIATIini 
DRXFTIOR  ni  SALT  I 

Mr.  President,  on  March  26.  1987,  in 
the  Joint  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Ctmunlttee  and  Judiciary  Committee 
hearings  on  the  ABM  Treaty  interpre- 
tation, I  asked  Assistant  Defense  Sec- 
retary Richard  Perle  an  important 
question.  I  asked:  "Does  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Ag^^onent  negotiating  record 
indicate  that  the  Soviet  SALT  negotia- 
tors deceived  the  United  States  on  the 
issue  of  whether  heavy  ICBM's  were 
prohibited  from  replacing  light 
ICBM's?" 

Richard  Perle  answered: 

Tea.  Senator.  I  believe  tills  is  not  only  the 
most  dramatic  Instance  of  Soviet  deception, 
but  the  one  that  carried  the  gravest  conse- 
quences. It  was  one  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  Interim  Agreement,  that 
launchers  for  light  missiles  could  not  be 
converted  Into  launchers  for  heavy  missiles. 
We  were  unable  in  the  negotiations  to  get 
the  Soviets  to  agree  to  a  definition  of  the 
terms  heavy  and  light.  There  were  limita- 
tions In  the  treaty  (sic)  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  silos  In  which  missiles  were  based 
oould  be  enlarged.  At  the  Ume,  the  Soviets 
had  a  new  missile,  vastly  more  effective  and 
substantially  larger  than  the  light  mlssUes. 
the  launchers  for  which  could  not  be  con- 
verted to  launchers  for  heavy  missiles. 

I  believe  they  concealed  the  testing  of 
that  mlasfle  untO  after  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment was  signed,  and  we  subsequently,  to 
our  dismay,  discovered  that  the  llalit  SS-lls 
were  replaced  by  SS-19  missiles  that,  by  the 
imderstanding  conveyed  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  would  surely  have  consti- 
tuted heavy  ICSlis.  I  know  that  this  was  a 
putlcular  concern  because  that  conversion 
meant  a  sixfold  increase  in  the  number  of 
Soviet  warheads  and  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  throw-weight  of  tluit  ballistic 
missile  force. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  in  the 
SALT  I  diplomatic  negotiating  record 
indicating  Soviet  deception,  there  is 
important,  dramatic,  intelligenoe  evi- 
dence indicating  Soviet  deception  on 
the  SS-19  heavy  ICBM. 

This  evidence  is  the  best  and  most 
authoritative  evidence  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Soviet  leadership  regard- 
ing negotiations  and  compliance  in  the 
entire  20  year  SALT  process. 

This  evidence  was  acquired  in  1972. 
The  story  has  already  been  published 
in  many  places,  including  at  least 
three  times  in  the  Cohcsxssioiial 
RacoHO.  One  example  is  William 
Beecher's  article  in  the  Boston  Olobe 
of  October  10,  1976,  entiUed  "United 
States  May  Reply  to  Soviet  Rays." 
There  are  several  other  unclassified 
descriptions  of  this  evidence.  William 
Safire  wrote  about  it  in  the  New  York. 


Times  article  of  August  6,  1081,  enti- 
tled "Deception  Managers."  It  was  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  Holtage  Foun- 
dation 1980  book.  "Mandate  for  Lead- 
errtilp."  And  it  was  referred  to  in  Ad- 
miral Ziunwalt's  testimony  to  the 
Senate  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  March  28,  1984,  and  in 
Air  Force  magazine  of  December  1978. 
January  1979,  and  Bfarch  1979. 

CIA  has  cleared  several  articles  and 
books  containing  this  information  for 
publication. 

Most  recently.  Assistant  Defense 
Secretary  Richard  Perle  mentioned 
this  evidence  in  testimony  to  the  Joint 
hearing  of  the  Soutte  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  March  28,  1987.  Here  is  the 
way  these  pieces  of  imdassified  infor- 
mation on  this  "most  dramatic"  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  deception  in  SALT 
seems  to  fit  together 

William  Safire  wrote: 

The  first  inkling  of  [Soviet  SALT  I  negoti- 
ating deception]  came  to  us  in  May,  1972. 
via  "Oamma  Oupy,"  our  tuning  in  to  limou- 
sine telephone  conversations  between  [the 
late  Soviet  Oeneral  Secretary]  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  [the  former  Foreign  Minister] 
Andrei  Oromyko,  and  Soviet  missile  design- 
ers at  the  Moscow  [SALT  I]  Summit  Con- 
ference. These  transcripts  quoted  Mr. 
Brezhnev  talking  about  a  "Main  Missile" 
that  had  never  been  mentioned  in  the  SALT 
[I]  liegotlations,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
SS-19  [heavy  ICBM1  The  surprised  Hairy 
Kissinger  considered  this  "sharp  iM«ctice." 

William  Beecher  added  more  details: 
In  May,  1972,  in  the  hours  immediately 
preceedlng  agreement  on  the  SALT  I  pacts 
In  Moscow,  a  conversation  was  intercepted 
in  which  Soviet  Party  Chairman  Leonid 
Bresfanev  checked  with  a  top  weapons 
expert  to  get  assurance  that  an  about-to-be 
concluded  formula  covering  permissible  silo 
expansion  would  allow  the  Soviets  to  deploy 
a  bigger  new  missile  then  under  develop- 
ment. That  intercept  provided  the  first  solid 
information  that  the  SS-19,  as  it  is  now 
known,  was  destined  to  replace  some  of  the 
relatively  small  S8-11  missUes,  which  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force. 
The  8S-19  has  three  to  four  times  the 
throw-weight  of  the  old  missile. 

Air  Force  magazine  articles  by  Edgar 
Ulsammer  and  Peter  Hughes  added 
the  following: 

[There  were!  specific,  documented  in- 
stances when  the  late  Marshal  AA. 
Orechko-untU  his  death  in  1976,  the  Soviet 
Defense  Minister— Issued  dictates  to  Bresh- 
nev  concerning  what  was  and  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Soviet  military  In  the  Polit- 
buro's SALT  posture.  The  Soviet  military 
five-year  plan  predetermines  Moscow's 
SALT  negotiating  posture  In  a  binding  way 
*  *  *  It  is  difficult  to  envision  how  SALT  n 
will  contain  Soviet  strategic  developments. 
As  with  SALT  I.  U.S.  critics  contend  that 
the  SALT  n  Agreement  merely  codlfles 
planned  Soviet  strategic  deployments-^ 
view  substantially  bolstered  by  *  *  *  CLA 
analysis  baaed  on  UJB.  inteUgenoe  monitor- 
ing of  Soviet  communications.  [This  analy- 
sts] reportedly  illustrates  quite  clearly  that 
the  Soviet  military  has  not  allowed  the 
SALT  process  to  infringe  on  planned  Soviet 
strategic  forces  and  prognms. 


And  Richard  Perle  testified: 
We  also  know  *  *  *  through  what  was 
then  an  extremely  sensitive  rtwnmimlfattftni 
intercept,  that,  after  General  Secretary 
Breshnev  agreed  on  the  Issue  of  the  extent 
to  which  silos  could  be  enlarged,  he  became 
concerned  that  he  might  have,  thereby,  in- 
hibited the  subsUtutlon  of  this  heavy  ISS- 
19]  missile  for  a  light  missile,  and  he  got 
into  communications  with  [the  late  Defense 
Minister]  Marshal  Grechko,  and  we  ac- 
quired that  conversation  *  *  *  Bredmev  said 
to  Orechko,  "Can  we  fit  the  new  mlsBQe  In? 
I  have  Just  agreed  to  a  IS  percent  r\ile."  And 
Orechko  said.  "Ill  have  to  get  bade  to  you." 
And  he  did  get  back  to  him  and  he  said. 
"We  can  fit  it  in."  And  Breshnev  said, 
"Thank  God."  It  was  only  at  that  point 
*  *  *  that  that  particular  arrangement  was 
consummated.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  had  Marah^i  Orechko  instructed 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev  that  this  new 
missile,  one  that  we  would  surely  have  con- 
sidered heavy,  would  not  have  fit  in  that 
silo,  he  would  have  retracted  the  position  he 
then  had  on  the  table. 

Richard  Perle  added: 

Unfortunately,  [this  conversation]  was  re- 
ported in  the  newpapers  with  the  result 
that  the  Soviets  ceased  Immediately  com- 
municating over  a  system  that  we  had  oth- 
erwise been  able  to  penetrate,  with  tremen- 
dous loss  to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  tills  highly  significant 
intercept  occurred  on  May  26,  1972. 
Just  before  SALT  I  was  signed.  It  indi- 
cated that  the  then  secret  SS-19  was  a 
large,  heavy  ICBM.  Moreover,  this 
intercept  also  indicated  that  Brezhnev 
himself  regarded  the  SS-19  to  be  a 
heavy  ICBM.  and  that  Brezhnev  in- 
tended the  heavy  SS-19  ICBM  to  re- 
place the  light  SS-11  ICBM  on  a  large 
scale.  This  was  preds^  what  article 
n  of  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement 
prohibited.  Yet  Brezhnev  and  the 
other  top  Soviet  negotiators  repeated- 
ly told  United  States  negotiators  that 
the  U.S.SJI.  did  not  intend  to  replace 
light  ICBM's  with  heavy  ICBM's. 

The  Soviets  told  the  United  States 
that: 

There  was  no  need  for  a  definition  of  a 
heavy  ICBM,  since  the  Soviet  approach 
fully  precluded  conversion  of  laun(dien  for 
other  types  of  ICBMs  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment into  launchers  for  heavy  ICBM's  (Ar- 
ticle II). 

This  was  the  precise  opposite  of  the 
Soviets'  actual  and  later  executed 
plans.  They  also  falsely  claimed  that 
both  sides  already  knew  which  ICBM's 
were  heavy,  and  that  this  understand- 
ing would  not  change  during  the  5- 
year  term  of  SALT  I.  But  before  the 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  was 
signed,  (mly  the  Soviets  knew  about 
the  heavy  SS-19  and  their  plans  to  re- 
place 360  light  SS-11  ICBM's  with  the 
heavy  SS-19.  Indeed,  Soviet  negotia- 
tors actually  told  United  States  nego- 
tiators that  the  United  States  could 
"trust"  the  SovleU  not  to  replace  light 
ICBM's  with  heavy  ICBM's. 

Thus  this  famous  int«cept  conclu- 
sively confirms  Brezhnev's  negotiating 
deception  on  the  Soviet  heavy  S8-19 
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ICSIL  Brahnev  knew  that  the  heavy 
86-19  woold  violate  or  dreumvent  ar- 
tlde  ITi  prohlbitioo  of  heavy  ICBM's 
reptednt  light  ICBM'i.  but  he  alao 
knew  that  In  May  1972  the  United 
States  did  not  know  about  the  heavy 
88-19  ICBM. 

But  Bredinev  was  eleverly  dlslngen- 
uoua  about  his  8ALT  I  negotiating  de- 
ception at  the  ttane  of  the  May  1972 
SALT  I  summit.  Ponner  President 
Nixon,  a  direct  victim  of  Brezhnev's 
dni>Uelty  on  the  88-19  and  all  other 
key  SALT  I  issues,  reports  that  Bresh- 
nsv  told  him  then: 

If  we  are  trylnc  to  tilck  one  another,  why 
do  we  need  a  piece  of  papa?  We  are  playlns 
dean  on  our  aide.  Ttie  approach  of  "catch- 
tnc  each  other  out"  i>  quite  Inartmlwrible. 

wmaoutiao  or  ram  numMVM.  nou  thk  jcs 


Mr.  President,  on  March  28,  1984. 
Senator  JAitas  A.  McClitre  asked 
former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in 
1972  at  the  time  SALT  I  was  approved. 
Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt,  the  following 
questions  about  this  evidence  in  a 
hearing  that  Soiator  McClurk 
chaired  for  the  Senate  Defense  ^pro- 
prlatlODS  Subcommittee: 

Senator  McCltjkb.  In  1972,  you  testified 
on  SALT  I  that  if  the  Sovleta  deployed  a 
heavy  ICBM  to  r^ilace  light  ICBM's,  this 
would  vkriate  SALT  L  Do  you  believe  the 
Soviets'  heavy  88-19  ICBM  deployment  vio- 
lated SALT  I? 

Aikniral  Zukwalt.  I  believe  that  it  does.  It 
directly  vicflatea  SALT  I  aa  SALT  I  was  re- 
potted and  explained  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Untted  States  during  Its  ratification  process, 
and  I  believe  there  was  information  avail- 
able at  the  time,  but  unknown  to  the  Joint 
Chiefi  id  Staff,  that  oonfirmed  that  a  viola- 
tion was  going  to  be  made. 

Senator  McCLtns.  That's  an  interesting 
comment.  I  dont  want  to  get  diverted  too 
far,  but  I  want  to  underscore  your  state- 
ment that  our  Government  had  information 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not  have. 
Did  I  understand  you  correctly? 

Admiral  Zomwalt.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Chaiman. 

Senator  McClctx.  That,  to  me.  Is  a  sepa- 
rate lanie,  but  not  entirely  separate,  and  a 
very  serious  charge.  Because  if  our  Joint 
Cbiefi  cant  have  all  the  information  we 
have,  how  in  the  world  can  they  make  their 
Judgment? 

Admiral  ZmcwALX.  This  is  a  matter  that, 
at  Mine  point,  we  will  have  to  go  into  a  das- 
aUled  session. 

This  withheld  evidence  would  prob- 
ably have  devastated  the  admlnlstra- 
tUm's  attempt  to  convince  the  Senate 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  SALT  I 
Agreement,  because  Dr.  Kissinger's 
principal  selling  point  was  that  SALT 
I  contained  provisions  that  gave  us 
adequate  safeguard  against  a  substitu- 
tkm  of  heavy  missiles  for  light  mis- 
sUes.  Kissinger  Incorrectly  told  Sena- 
tcHvthat: 

There  is  the  safeguard  that  no  missile 
larger  than  the  heaviest  llidit  missile  that 
now  exMa  can  be  substituted  *  *  *  as  far  as 
the  break  between  the  light  and  heavy  mls- 
■Oes  is  ooDoaned.  we  bdleve  we  have  aasur- 


Atnbassador  Gerard  Smith,  chief  of 
the  SALT  I  delegation,  also  assured 
theiSenate  that: 

Wfe  have  put  them  on  dear  notice  that 
any ;  missile  having  a  volume  aliviif icantly 
larg^  than  their  S8-11,  that  would  be  oon- 
sidcfed  a  heavy  missile  *  *  *  and  would  be  a 
violation  *  *  *  we  will  have  to  look  at  what 
comes  along  [in  new  Soviet  ICBMs]  *  *  *  we 
hav#  put  them  on  clear  notice  that  any  mis- 
sile having  a  volume  significantly  larger 
tha4  their  SS-11.  we  wiU  consider  that  as  in- 
com|>atible  with  the  Interim  Agreement. 

Was  the  withholding,  suppression, 
and  failure  to  properly  evaluate  this 
evidence  partly  responslUe  for  the 
successful  Soviet  SALT  I  deception  on 
the  heavy  SS-19  ICBM?  Henry  Kissin- 
ger stiU  defends  his  policy  regarding 
SALT  I  by  arguing  that  "we  had  no 
evidence  at  the  time  because  it  didn't 
exlgt,  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
conatruct  a  missile  which  was  sort  of 
hidi  way  between  the  SS-11  and  SS-9 
*  •  p  It  was  simply  our  lack  of  knowl- 
edge that  such  a  missile  existed  or 
wo«|ld  be  built."  But  the  evidence  was 
in  net  there. 

Mr.  President,  several  conunentators 
hav6  stated  that  there  are  disturbing 
reports  that  Henry  Kissinger  ordered 
thej  CIA  to  suppress,  embargo,  and 
withholding  this  intercept  within  the 
intelligence  community.  Moreover,  it 
was  also  reportedly  suppressed  every- 
where else  within  the  executive 
brahch,  as  Admiral  Zumwalt  has  testi; 
fie<^  and  it  was  witliheld  from  the 
Congress.  Our  national  Intelligence  es- 
timates have  never  concluded  that  the 
Soviets  replace  light  ICBM's  with 
heajiry  ICBM's.  As  late  at  1979,  U.S.  In- 
tellkence  was  referring  to  the  SS-19 
as  the  "new  small  ICBM."  and  its  silos 
as  the  "new  smaU  silos."  The  NIB'S 
simply  ignored  not  only  the  intercept 
of  Brezhnev's  conversation  and  the  ne- 
gotiations' revelations,  but  also  techni- 
cal fulvances  that  made  big,  first  strike 
missiles  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
Soviets.  They  did  so  becaxise  the  ad- 
mlqistrations  in  power  did  not  want  to 
make  such  advances  in  American 
ICBM's.  and  did  not  want  to  be  told 
that  the  Soviets  were  taking  advan- 
tage of  technology  to  make  the  SALT 
I  Interim  Agreement  strategically 
meaningless. 

asnry  Kissinger's  own  public  Justifi- 
catpns  of  the  SALT  I  agreements  beg 
thei  old  Watergate  question— what  did 
Kissinger  really  know  about  the  Soviet 
SA^jT  I  deceptions,  and  when  did  he 
laidw  it?  In  the  Congressional 
ReOoro,  Congressman  Jack  Kemp  has 
ask^  "Did  Kissinger  attempt  during 
the<SALT  I  negotiations  to  suppress  or 
cover  up  Intelligence  data  indicating 
Soviet  SALT  deception  and  their  in- 
tention to  violate?  Further,  did  Kissin- 
ger Imowingly  misrepresent  the  key 
prdk/isions  of  SALT  I  to  the  Congress 
in  1972,  as  the  late  Senator  Scoop 
Jaduon  has  charged?"  Perhaps  the 
rattfication  of  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty  and  the  congressional  i^iproval 
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of  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  oc- 
curred linder  false  pretenses. 

Mr.  President.  Admiral  Zumwalt  has 
testified  that  in  fact  Just  this  hap- 
pened. Indeed,  it  now  seems  clear  that 
SALT  I  would  not  have  been  ratified 
and  apiiroved  in  1972  had  there  been 
more  Wideq>read  knowledge  among 
both  Nfacon  administration  defenders 
of  SALT  I  and  key  Senators  of  the 
withheld^  "Beecher  Intercept"  intelli- 
gence. The  significance  of  the  late 
May  1972  SALT  I  coverup  directed  by 
Henry  Kissinger  is  now  clear— Kissin- 
ger was  duped  in  the  negotiations  by 
the  Soviets  on  all  the  key  issues,  cov- 
ered up  the  evidence,  then  lied  about 
the  effects  of  SALT  I  to  the  Congress. 
As  Prof.  Eugene  Rostow  stated  in 
1979: 


sr's  policy  was  that  the  facts  about 
Soviet  pdwer  and  policy  of  expansion  must 
be  "concealed"  from  the  American  people 
while  the  government  negotiates  the  "best 
deal  it  can  get." 

QDAMTITArnrK  ANALYSIS  OP  THX  MHJTAST  KP- 

racTS  dr  sovm  violation  or  cieuumvxm- 

TION  ON  TBX  SALT  I  INTXXIM  AGaXXMXNT 

Replaisement  of  light  SS-11  ICBM's 
with  heavy  SS-19  and  SS-17  ICBM's 
occurred  between  1970  and  1983,  but 
the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement's  arti- 
cle n  {prohibits  replacement  of  light 
ICBM's  I  with  heavy  ICBM's.  This  was 
a  violation  or  circumvention  of  SALT  I 
which  defeated  its  entire  object  and 
purposQ  A  strong  element  of  Soviet 
negotiating  deception  and  operational 
deception  was  involved  in  this  viola- 
tion, as  described  above. 

When  SALT  I  was  signed  on  May  26, 
1972,  the  best  U.S.  intelligence  esti- 
mate wks  that  a  "new  small  ICBM" 
would  ne  deployed  in  converted  SS-11 
light  ICBM  silos  and  in  60  "new  small 
ICBM  ^os."  The  "new  small  ICBM" 
was  estimated  to  be  MIRVed,  but  only 
with  3  JMntVs.  This  conversion  and 
deployment  would  have  been  within 
the  prolvisions  of  SALT  I.  Only  UJ3. 
Air  Foiiie  intelligence  estimated  that 
the  "now  small  silos"  would  receive  a 
new  heavy,  highly  fractionated  ICBM, 
which  would  also  be  retrofitted  into 
converted  S8-11  light  ICBM  silos. 

USAJ^  intelligence  was  right.  The 
new  S&>-19  heavy  ICBM  turned  out  to 
have  over  three  times  the  throw- 
weight  of  the  Ught  SS-11:  in  fact,  the 
SS-19's  throw-weight  was  greater  than 
the  he^vy  SS-8's  throw-weight.  The 
heavy  SS-19  also  turned  out  to  carry 
six  MniV's,  compared  to  the  three  es- 
timated] by  most  of  U.S.  intelligence, 
and  coiyipared  to  the  dngle  warhead 
on  the  light  SS-11.  The  somewhat 
smaller:  SS-17  ICBM  had  twice  the 
throw-weight  of  the  SS-11,  and  carried 
four  MIRVed  warheads. 

In  su^  deployment  of  the  heavy 
SS-19,  and  SS-17  ICBM's  in  vlolaUon 
or  drcu  invention  of  SALT  I  represent- 
ed a  giowth  of  over  fivefold  in  the 
numben  of  Soviet  warheads  in  the  1^- 


11  light  ICBM  force  prior  to  SALT  I: 
2,760  highly  accurate,  high-yield  coun- 
terforce.  first  strike  SS-19  and  SS-17 
warheads  replaced  510  relatively  Inac- 
curate SS-11  warheads.  Dr.  Angelo  Co- 
devilla,  the  noted  intelllgaice  expert, 
has  succinctly  captured  the  essence 
the  Soviet  deception  on  the  SS-19: 

Under  current  agreements,  the  Soviets 
have  achieved  precisely  the  objectives  that 
we  bad  sought  to  prevent  by  entering  into 
the  agreement  in  the  first  place  *  *  *  no 
one  can  seriously  argue  that  the  Soviets  will 
willingly  abandon  the  capability  to  disarm 
and  bladcmail  the  TTnlted  States. 

But  the  new  UJS.  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Jack  Matlock,  re- 
cently testified  to  the  Senate  that: 

I  am  confident  that  no  American  Presi- 
dent or  Congress  would  ever  allow  the  Sovi- 
ets to  gain  such  a  capability  of  overwhelm- 
ing superiority  for  nuclear  blackmail. 

I  only  wish  that  Ambassador  Mat- 
lodt  was  correct,  and  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  Soviet  SS-19  deception. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  colleagues  to  a 
Senate  speech  by  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Jm  McClure,  given 
on  May  25,  1983,  entitled  "Depl03rlng 
the  MX  as  a  Countermeasure  Against 
Soviet  SS-19  Heavy  ICBM  E>eploy- 
ment  Circumventing  SALT  I."  This 
speech  contains  a  full  account  of  all  of 
the  details  of  the  Soviet  SS-19  decep- 
tion. 

SOVIKT  NSOOTIATING  OBCKPTION  OH  THK  ABM 
TRKATT 

If  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement 
was  disadvantageous  to  the  United 
States  because  it  was  unequal,  and  was 
negotiated  and  approved  ttuough  de- 
ception, then  we  must  examine  the 
utility  to  our  national  security  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Judge  Sofaer's  conclu- 
sions seem  to  suggest  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  was  also  deceptively  negotiated 
in  regard  to  alleged  constraints  on  de- 
velcvment  and  testing  of  new  physical 
principle  ABMs.  Both  SALT  I  agree- 
ments are  integrally  linked  in  their  in- 
ternal provisions.  Now  we  have 
learned  that  both  agreements  have 
proven  to  have  been  deceptively  nego- 
tiated and  Justified,  so  a  bad  light  is 
shed  on  both  these  companion  agree- 
ments. 

The  terms  of  the  interim  agreement 
were  already  unequal.  And  the  terms 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  were  also  already 
disadvantageous  to  the  United  States, 
requiring  that  the  United  States  give 
up  an  advantage  in  ABM's  in  exchange 
for  what  proved  to  be  illusory  con- 
straints on  Soviet  offensive  forces. 
The  strategic  rationale  supporting  the 
ABM  Treaty  has  been  shattered  by 
the  failure  of  offensive  arms  control 
negotiations  and  a  20-year  buildup  of 
Soviet  counterf  orce  capability. 

Those  who  argue  the  case  for  the 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  therefore  have  to  admit  that 
either  United  States  SALT  I  negotia- 
tors were  deceived  by  the  Soviets  Into 
believing  that  the  narrow  interpretar 


tlon  obtained  for  both  sides  in  1972  on 
a  key  aspect  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  or 
that  the  United  States  negotiators  de- 
liberately deceived  the  Senate  into  be- 
lieving that  the  narrow  Interpretation 
applied  to  both  sides,  or  both.  There  is 
in  fact  conclusive  evidence  that  Henry 
Kissinger  was  deceived  by  the  Soviets 
on  each  of  the  key  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  issues:  constraints  on 
heavy  ICBMs;  constraints  on  mobile 
ICBM's:  SLBM  ceilings  and  replace- 
ment baselines:  and  geographic  asym- 
metry arguments  for  Soviet  SLBM  su- 
periority. I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
he  was  less  than  candid  about  Soviet 
deceptions  in  his  presentations  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  indeed 
there  is  also  evidence  that  the  United 
States  negotiators  were  deceived  by 
the  Soviets  into  believing  that  the 
narrow  Interpretation  somehow  ap- 
plied to  the  Soviets,  even  if  the  negoti- 
ating record  shows  that  it  did  not 
apply  to  us.  Judge  Sofaer  had  report- 
edly come  to  a  similar  conclusion,  a 
concludon  consistent  with  the  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  deception  on  all  the 
other  key  issues  of  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement.  So  we  are  Just  now  realiz- 
ing that  Soviet  SALT  I  negotiating  de- 
ception was  really  twice  as  bad  as  we 
finally  realized  as  late  as  1978.  And 
not  only  did  the  Soviets  deceive  the 
United  States  on  all  the  key  issues  of 
SALT  I,  but  they  also  were  planning 
to  violate  the  agreements  even  as  they 
were  about  to  sign  them.  President 
Reagan  has  reported  recently  to  Con- 
gress that: 

The  [Krasnoyarsk]  radar  demonstrates 
that  the  Soviets  were  designing  and  pro- 
gramming a  prospective  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  [in  early  1979]  even  while  they 
were  negotiating  a  new  agreement  on  strate- 
gic offensive  weapons  [the  SALT  II  Treaty! 
with  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  Just  as  the  Soviets  de- 
ceived the  United  SUtes  on  the  SS-19 
ICBM  and  the  SS-N-8  SLBM  and  on 
future  technology  ABM's  in  SALT  I, 
the  Soviets  negotiated  deceptively  in 
SALT  II  agahi  on  heavy  ICBM's.  the 
second  new  type  SS-25  ICBM  then 
under  development,  the  range  and  re- 
fueling capabilities  of  the  Backfire 
bomber,  and  the  SS-16  ICBM  then  de- 
ployed. Just  as  they  did  hi  SALT  I,  the 
Soviets  then  went  on  to  violate  the 
most  important  provisions  of  SALT  n, 
on  no  more  than  one  new  type  ICBM, 
on  the  overall  ceiling  on  missUes  and 
bombers,  and  on  the  prohibition  on  te- 
lemetry encryption. 

THK  BBOAD  INTKHPBXTATIOH  IS  OORBKCT 

My  own  study  of  the  text  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  what  I  know  of  its 
negotiating  record  indicates  that  the 
legally  correct,  broad  interpretation  is 
quite  sound.  I  agree  with  the  testimo- 
ny of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Richard  Perle. 

According  to  Mr.  Perle,  the  only  pro- 
vision of  the  ABM  Treaty  which  deals 


with  future  technologies  is  agreed 
statement  D,  which  allows  creation- 
including  development  and  testing— of 
ABM  systems  baaed  on  other  physical 
principles.  Agreed  statement  D  pro- 
vides for  consultation  and  agreement 
on  deployment  only.  The  narrow  inter- 
pretation renders  agreed  statement  D 
meaningless.  The  broad  interpretation 
results  in  a  coherent  reading  of  the 
treaty.  It  prohibits  development  and 
testing  of  space-based  and  other 
mobile-based  components  known  in 
1972— ABM  launchers.  ABM  intercep- 
tor missiles  and  radars— but  allows  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  all  ABM  sys- 
tems based  on  other  physical  princi- 
ples. 

SALT  I  Chief  Negotiator  Smith  tes- 
tified specifically  that  space-based 
laser  research  and  development  was 
not  prohibited.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  reportedly  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  June  1972.  that 
testing  ABM  sjrstems  based  on  other 
physical  principles  was  permitted.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers'  report  submit- 
ting the  ABM  Treaty  to  the  Senate 
was  consistent  with  the  broad  inter- 
pretation, as  were  most  other  rare 
statements  on  this  point  made  during 
the  ratification  hearings  by  executive 
branch  officials. 

The  best  evidence  of  what  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  is  in  the  treaty  text  itself, 
tmd  in  the  negotiating  record.  Both 
clearly  support  the  broader  interpreta- 
tion. Finally,  the  Senate's  resolution 
of  advice  and  consent  did  not  condi- 
tion its  consent  in  any  way  on  the  re- 
strictive interpretation. 

But  the  debate  is  also  an  irrelevant 
debate,  and  it  distracts  us  from  a 
much  more  important  debate. 

I  believe  that  we  should  return  to 
the  basics  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
debate  what  is  really  important.  What 
is  important  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  behaved  in  ways  which  abrogate 
the  ABM  Treaty,  by  the  many  illegal 
Soviet  ABM  developments,  especially 
the  Soviet  Krasnoyarsk  radar.  Why 
should  America  be  fine  tuning  an  in- 
terpretation, whether  narrow  or 
broad,  for  a  United  States  ABM 
Treaty  compliance  policy,  when  the 
Soviets  are  confirmed  as  violating  the 
most  important  provisions  of  the 
treaty? 

Moreover,  I  must  strong  disagree 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  SeoMr 
tor  NUNH.  when  he  has  charged  that 
the  broad  interpretation  has  brought 
on  a  constitutional  crisis.  I  am  among 
those  who  are  the  most  conscious  of 
the  Senate's  heavy  duties  in  the 
treaty-making  process,  and  I  am  one 
who  has  always  insisted  that  the 
Senate  has  a  duty  to  invoke  the 
treaty-making  powers  fully  on  all  mat- 
ters related  to  treaties.  If  there  is  any 
constitutional  crisis  regarding  the 
ABM  Treaty,  it  is  whether  the  treaty 
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ttKlf  eontndlets  the  ConsUtution's 
fimdaiaental  imrpate  to  "provide  for 
the  oommon  detaue."  and  further, 
whether  the  Hffietn  can  try  to  Induce 
the  PTMldentto  •brogate  the  tfeiOy. 

Thlt  poettion  oontniti  strangely 
vtth  tiM  poelWoni  of  some  Senators  on 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Sena- 
tor Ifom  Mjd  some  of  hit  oolleacues 
are  tiyinc  to  avoid  or  reltnqutoh  the 
Senate's  strict  constttutiooal  duty  to 
give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  the  cru- 
dally  important  verlfieaticm  to  be  ne* 
gotiated  for  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  Indeed,  these  Senators  are 
even  prcvoelng  to  bypass  the  Soiate's 
oonstttotional  treatymaklng  duties  al- 
together, by  asleettvely  legislating  by  a 
simide  malmlty  vote  the  sublimits  of 
the  unratiflBd.  expired  SALT  n 
Tteaty.  This  legislating  of  a  selective 
part  of  the  SALT  n  Treaty  would 
have  the  further  unconstitutional 
miect  of  Involving  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  a  simple  majority  legis- 
lattv*  vote  on  a  treaty  issue. 

T|ius  there  is  a  huge  constitutional 
inconsistency  in  their  approach  to 
arms  control  treaties— they  are  de- 
manding the  right  to  dictate  to  the 
President  precisely  how  an  old  treaty 
violated  by  the  Soviets  and  prejudicial 
to  the  common  defense  should  be  in- 
terpreted, while  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  the  constitutional  treaty- 
malrlng  duty  to  give  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  complete  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  verification  protocol,  and 
by.pssBing  the  treaty-making  duty  en- 
th«Iy  in  regard  to  legislatively  enact- 
ing part  of  the  SALT  n  Treaty.  There 
is  indeed  a  consUtotional  crisis  regard- 
ing the  Senate's  treaty-making  powers. 
but  It  does  not  involve  how  to  inter- 
pret the  ABM  Treaty.  It  involves  the 
avoklanoe  and  by-passing  of  the 
treaty-making  duty  regarding  the 
TTBT  and  the  SALT  n  Treaty. 

Why  are  they  behaving  so  inconsist- 
ently? The  only  explanatirai  I  can 
think  of  is  that  they  know  that  they 
can  not  muster  the  two-thirds  majori- 
ty required  to  give  Senate  advice  and 
ccmsenttothe  ratification  of  the  exist- 
ing TTBT  and  the  SALT  n  Treaty. 
They  are  also  very  reliictant  to  con- 
frontde  oondoslve  evidence  of  Soviet 
TTBT.  SALT  II.  and  ABM  Treaty  vio- 
lations. And  thsy  also  know  why  they 
can  not  miister  a  two-thirds  majority 
for  such  sdviee  and  consent— they 
know  that  the  evidence  of  Soviet 
TTBTR  and  SALT  n  violations  is 
strong  and  persuasive  to  most  Sena- 
tors. So  the  real  reason  for  the  deep 
Inconsistency  in  their  approach  to 
arms  control  treatlea  is  the  fact  that 
they  simply  do  not  care  about  verif  ica- 
tlofn  or  even  verified  Soviet  violations. 
Even  our  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Numi.  thinks  that  United  States 
unilateral,  restrictive  compliance  with 
the  ABM  Treaty  is  more  important 
than  the  verified  and  confirmed  Soviet 
ABM  Treaty  violations. 


Many  Members,  especially  in  the 
oiber  body,  seem  to  have  a  blind  faith 
in  U.S.  unilateral  disarmament, 
iqdeed.  I  can  find  no  difference  be- 
titeen  the  restrictive  interpretation  of 
ttte  ABM  Treaty,  the  proposed  United 
States  ratification  of  the  violated 
Tt'BT,  and  the  proposed  U.S.  unilater- 
al] compliance  with  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  and  the  Soviet 
pilopaganda  line  on  each  of  these 
issues.  I  applaud  President  Reagan's 
promise  in  the  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
drasB  to  veto  any  attempts  by  Con- 
gress to  legislate  the  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol negotiating  position— a  position 
which  is  no  different  from  the  Soviet 
propaganda  position. 

|iir.  President,  it  is  time  to  ask  the 
question- whose  interests  are  served 
by  the  restrictive  interpretation  of  the 
A^M  Treaty.  United  States  interests 
01*  Soviet  Interests?  Whose  interests 
are  served  by  United  States  unilateral 
campllance  with  the  TTBT  and  SALT 
uWublimits,  United  States  or  Soviet? 

The  Soviet  EIrasnoyarsk  ABM  radar, 
Sdviet  deplosonent  of  a  nationwide 
A$M  defense,  and  their  own  highly 
atfvanced  SDI,  are  the  key  to  the 
d«|tete  over  the  restrictive  versus  the 
bitiad  United  States  compliance  policy 
with  the  ABM  Treaty,  or  indeed  to 
any  United  States  ABM  Treaty  com- 
pliance at  all. 

I^X  SOVm  mUSHOTABSK  RASAS  VIOLAnOH 

The  Soviet  ABM  Treaty  violations, 
e^)ecially  their  Krasnoyarsk  radar, 
are  clear  cut.  and  have  been  confirmed 
sis  times  by  President  Reagan.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  President's  unclassified 
ret>ort  on  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
arms  control  agreements  of  Bforch  10, 
1967.  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
oiit  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ISee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  Is  supp<»ed  to  be 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  oriented  outward,  yet  it  is  located 
750  kilometers  in  the  interior  and  ori- 
ented inward  toward  a  border  4,000 
kilometers  away.  Its  siting,  orienta- 
tion, and  capability  are  prohibited.  Its 
construction  is  tieing  continued,  and  it 
aii^iears  complete.  Despite  United 
States  requests,  no  Soviet  corrective 
actions  have  been  taken.  It  is  an  early 
wgming  radar  with  inherent  ABM 
bitttle  managonent  capabilities. 

tlie  Soviets  are  building  nine  Kras- 
noyarsk-Pechora class  ABM  radars. 
ai|d  two  more  are  expected.  The  re- 
dundancy in  coverage  provided  by 
these  nine  new  radars  and  their  360- 
degree  overlapping  deployment  pat- 
tern closely  resembles  the  design  of 
the  U.S.  Safeguard  ABM  Program.  All 
the  primary  United  States  threat  cor- 
ridors into  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  re- 
ditndantly  covered  by  at  least  three 
ABM  battle  management  radars,  and 
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the  Oder  hen  house  large  phased 
array  [radars  provide  even  a  fourth 
layer  of  redundancy.  And  the  Soviets 
are  mass-producing  three  types  of 
mobU^  ABM  and  ABM-capable  inter- 
ceptor missiles  and  small  engagement 
radar  lystems.  The  Soviets  are  also  im- 
proving and  mass-producing  a  fourth 
type  (tf  ABM-o^^able  interceptor  and 
radar.  There  are  also  press  reports 
that  the  small  ABM-capable  engage- 
ment radars  are  being  calibrated  with 
and  iqtemetted  with  the  large  ABM 
battle  management  radars,  a  key  sign 
that  the  Soviets  are  deploying  a  na- 
tionwide ABM  defense.  The  Soviets 
even  n|ow  have  produced  and  deployed 
thousi^nds  of  these  four  tyi>e8  of  ABM- 
capable  interceptor  missiles,  and  thou- 
sands Of  their  radars. 

President  Reagan  stated  ominously 
on  Mirch  18,  1985,  that:  "They  [the 
Soviets]  already  outnumber  us  greatly 
in  offensive  weapons,  and  if  they  alone 
developed  a  defensive  weapon  before 
us,  thfn  they  wovQdn't  have  to  worry 
about  I  our  deterrent— a  retaliatory 
strike.;  Then  they  could  issue  an  ulti- 
matunl  to  the  world." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  today  rapidly 
approaching  the  point  where  the  Sovi- 
ets will  have  not  only  a  monopoly  on 
offensive  first  strike  capability,  but  a 
monoiioly  on  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fenses las  welL 

The  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  illegal  by 
virtue  [of  its  location,  orientation,  and 
capabilities,  and  the  other  eight  ABM 
radars' are  illegal  because  they  are  also 
inherently  ABM  battle  management 
radarsi  and  their  360  degree  coverage 
is  overlapping  and  intemetted.  They 
thus  form  a  prohibited  base  for  a  pro- 
hibited nationwide  ABM  defense. 

The  [Soviets  are  therefore  even  now 
"breaking  out"  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Here)  we  are  in  the  United  States  ar- 
guing bver  how  to  interpret  our  obliga- 
tions tp  comply  with  the  ABM  Treaty, 
completely  blocking  near-term  devel- 
opmei^t  and  deployment  of  our  vitally 
important  strategic  defense  initiative, 
when  (he  Soviets  are  breaking  out  of 
the  tr^ty. 

aOVtm  8BCHRLT  BOAST  THAT 
KBASROTAKSK  IS  A  VIOLATIOIf 

ident.  President  Reagan  has 
conflrtied  that  the  Krasnojrarsk  radar 
is  an  ^M  Treaty  violation  in  six  re- 
ports to  the  Congress.  Even  American 
SALT  t  negotiators  such  as  Henry  Kis- 
singer. Paul  Nltze,  and  Raymond 
OarthOf  f  concede  that  Krasnoyarsk  is 
a  violajtion.  Virtually  all  American  and 
arms  control  experts  of  every 
ion  agree  that  Krasnoyarsk  is 
ion. 

public  propaganda  and  in  pri- 
iplomatic  channels,  and  report- 
edly even  in  the  SALT  Stan^Ung  Con- 
sultative Commission,  the  Soviets  have 
tried  to  deny  and  rebut  our  charge. 
The  Soviets  have  repeatedly  claimed 
that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  does  not 


violate  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  Russians 
claim  instead  that  Krasnoyarsk  is  for 
q>ace  traddng.  is  therefore  not  con- 
strained by  the  treaty,  and  therefore 
can  be  located  anywhere.  These  public 
and  polvate  Soviet  daims  can  now  be 
labeled  for  what  they  are-deception, 
disinformation,  and  duplicity. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  learned 
some  very  disturbing  information  from 
the  classified  version  of  President  Rea- 
gan's sixth  report  to  Congress  on 
Soviet  SALT  violations  that  I  want  to 
share  with  the  American  people.  The 
minority  staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  I  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  to  request  that  CIA  de- 
classify this  information,  and  the  CIA 
has  declassified  this  information.  The 
CIA  has  stated  recently  that: 

The  Uiilted  SUtes  Is  aware  that,  over  the 
last  aevovl  yeare.  Soviet  officials  have  indi- 
cated that  the  Kramoyank  radar  is  a  vioU- 
Uon  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

This  CIA  statement  means  that  the 
Soviets  have  admitted  and  even  boast- 
ed to  themselves  privately  that  they 
are  violating  the  ABM  Treaty.  This 
evidence  may  he  similar  to  the  May 
1972.  evidence  recounted  above. 

Moreover,  in  diplomatic  contexts 
before  the  United  States  discovered 
Krasnoyarsk,  the  Soviets  also  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  that  the  Pe- 
chora radar— see  this  drawing— is  an 
""early  warning  radar."  The  Pechora 
radar  is  identical  to  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar,  as  these  two  pictures  clearly 
show.  As  the  1985  Joint  Defense-State 
Department  White  Paper  stated: 
"'Indeed,  the  design  of  the  Kras- 
nosrusk  radar  is  essentially  identical 
to  that  of  other  radars  that  are 
known— and  acknowledged  by  the  So- 
viets—to be  for  ballistic  missile  detec- 
tion and  tracking,  including  ballistic 
missile  early  wamhig."  Thus  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  is  an  ABM  battle  man- 
agement and  early  warning  radar  too, 
and  not  a  space-tracking  radar,  as  the 
Soviets  have  so  falsely  claimed.  The 
Soviets  know  that  early  warning 
radars  must  be  on  the  periphery  and 
oriented  outward. 

Therefore  in  diplomatic  contexts 
before  the  United  States  discovered 
KrasnoyarslL,  the  Soviets  have  per- 
haps inadvertently  come  very  close  to 
admitting  that  they  have  violated  the 
ABM  Treaty,  thereby  even  then  tend- 
ing to  contradict  their  false  claim  that 
Krasnoyarsk  \s  for  space  tracking. 

In  sum,  we  now  have  vinclassified 
evidence  of  what  the  Soviets  think 
about  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  private- 
ly, and  say  about  it  diplomatically. 
These  Soviet  private  admissions  and 
boasts  contradict  their  public  disinfor- 
mation, lies,  propaganda,  and  duplici- 
ty. 

Mr.  President,  this  new  CIA  infor- 
mation is  chilling.  BfCany  historical 
studies  of  the  1918-39  interwar  period 
contain    the    private    speeches    and 


boasts  of  Nazi  leader  Adolf  HiUer. 
During  the  mid  and  late  1930's.  Hitler 
privately  bragged  to  his  more  cautious 
generals  that  he  could  get  away  with 
his  flagrant  violations  of  the  1921  Ver- 
sailles Peace  Treaty  and  the  arms  con- 
trol treaties  of  the  1930's,  because  the 
Weston  Democracies  were  militarily 
weak  and  did  not  have  the  political 
will  to  enforce  the  peace.  For  example, 
in  October  1933,  when  those  around 
Hitler  talked  about  possible  Western 
sanctions  against  Nazi  rearmament. 
Hitler  reportedly  retorted:  "A  pretty 
crew  they  are!  They'U  Just  protest. 
And  they  will  always  be  too  late." 

The  new  ClA  information  suggests 
that  Soviet  Leader  Gorbachev's  pri- 
vate boasts  may  be  even  more  danger- 
ous than  Hitler's.  As  a  former  Director 
of  the  United  States  Arms  control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  has  profoundly 
written  recently,  the  Soviets  are  sub- 
jecting the  United  States  to  nuclear 
blackmail  even  now. 

SOVIRS  HAVX  A  rUJX  FOK  AM  ILLBOAL 
KATIOHWIBK  ABM  nCmiSB 

Bfr.  President,  I  have  another  cru- 
cially important  factor  to  describe. 
But  before  I  do,  I  want  to  quote  from 
President  Reagan's  sixth  Unclassified 
Report  on  Soviet  Noncompliance  With 
Arms  Control  Agreements,  which 
stated  ominously: 

Taken  tosether,  the  Krasnoyank  radar 
and  other  Soviet  ABM-related  activities  give 
us  concerns  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be 
preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national 
territory  .  .  .  this  would  have  profound  Im- 
plications for  the  vital  East- West  balance. 

This  statement  merely  describes  in 
words  that  the  radar  map  of  the 
Soviet  Union  shows  very  clearly.  The 
map  shows  that  the  Soviets  now  have 
360  degree  ABM  early  warning  and 
battle  management  radar  coverage, 
which  is  intemetted.  overlapping,  and 
heavily  redundant,  of  three  and  even 
four  layers.  Moreover,  the  Soviets 
have  10,000  ABM-capable  small  en- 
gagement radars  deployed  nationwide, 
together  with  about  several  thousand 
mobile  ABM-3,  long  range-high  alti- 
tude-nuclear warhead  SAM-5.  mobile 
SAM-10,  and  mobUe  SAM-12  ABM-ca- 
pable interceptor  missiles.  Top  Soviet 
officials  have  twice  admitted  to  the 
United  States  that  Soviet  SAM  sys- 
tems have  an  ABM  capability.  More- 
over, reports  that  the  mobile  SAM-12 
system  has  been  deployed  to  defend 
the  mobile  SS-25  ICBM  confirms  that 
the  SAM-12  Is  an  ABM  system.  This 
map  indicates  clearly  that  the  Soviets 
have  a  360  degree,  comprehensive,  in- 
tegrated plan  for  a  nationwide  ABM 
defense.  Defense  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er has  warned  gravely  that: 

Such  a  development  would  have  the  gra- 
vest  iBU>Ucations  on  the  U£.-Soviet  strate- 
gic balance.  Nothing  oould  be  more  danser- 
ous  to  the  security  of  the  West  and  to  global 
stability  than  a  unilateral  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  a  nationwide  ABM  system  com- 
bined with  its  massive  of  f  enstve  missile  ca- 
pabilities. 


There  is  other  evidence  that  the  So- 
viets have  an  Integrated  plan  for  a  na- 
tionwide ABM  defense.  The  Defense 
Department's  March  24.  1967  edition 
of  Soviet  Military  Power  states: 

The  growlns  network  of  Isige  pbased- 
array  radars,  of  which  the  KrsaioyarA 
radar  Is  a  part.  Is  of  particular  concera 
when  linked  with  oibest  Soviet  ABM  efforts. 
These  ndaia  take  years  to  construct,  and 
their  existence  could  allow  the  Soviet  Unioo 
to  move  qui^ly  to  deploy  a  nationwide 
ABM  defense.  The  deaxee  of  redundancy 
being  built  Into  their  Large  Pbaaed  Array 
Radar  network  is  not  neoeanury  for  early 
warning.  It  is  highly  deaiiaide,  however,  for 
ballistic  mlarile  defense.  During  the  1970a. 
the  Soviets  developed  components  that 
could  be  integrated  into  an  ABM  syatem 
that  would  allow  them  to  construct  Imfivid- 
ual  ABM  sites  in  months  rather  than  yean 
.  .  .  ["niere  has  beoi]  devtiopment  and  test- 
ing of  a  mobUe  land-based  ABM  system  or 
components  .  .  .  The  USSR  probaUy  has 
violated  the  [ABMl  TreatTa  prolifUtloo  on 
testing  SAM  components  in  an  ABM  mode. 
Additionally,  the  8AM-10  and  8AM-X-12B 
OIANT  systems  may  have  the  potential  to 
intercept  some  types  of  strategic  ballistic 
mlasUes.  The  Soviets  also  have  begun  de- 
ploying another  important  SAM  system,  the 
tacUcal  SAM-UA  GLADIATOR,  and  are 
fUght-testing  an  even  more  capable,  longer 
range,  higher  altitude  complement,  the 
SAM-X-12B  OIANT  .  .  .  The  SAM-Z-12B 
capability  is  a  serious  development  because 
this  system  is  expected  to  be  deployed 
widely  throughout  the  USSR.  It  could.  If 
properly  supported,  add  a  measure  of  point- 
target  defense  coverage  for  a  natiODWlde 
ABM  deployment  .  .  .  Both  systems  are  ex- 
pected to  have  widespread  deployment  .  .  . 
By  using  such  components  along  with  the 
Large  Phased  Array  Radan,  the  Soviets 
could  strengthen  the  d^enaes  of  Moscow 
and  defend  targets  in  the  western  USSR 
and  east  of  the  Urals  .  .  .  Taken  together, 
all  of  their  ABM  related  activities  suggest 
that  the  Soviets  may  be  preparing  an  ABM 
defense  of  their  nation— precisely  wtiat  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  designed  to  prevent. 

The  CIA  has  recently  declassified 
another  Judgment  from  the  Presi- 
dent's sixth  report  to  Congress  on 
Soviet  SALT  violations.  Here  is  a  key 
Judgment  from  the  classified  version 
of  The  President's  Unclassified  Report 
On  Soviet  Noncompliance  With  Arms 
Control  Agreements,  which  the  CIA 
has  Just  declassified: 

In  totality,  these  [Soviet  ABMl  activities 
provide  a  strong  basis  for  concern  that  the 
USSR  might  have  an  integrated  plan  for  an 
ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory,  and 
might  be  working  toward  It. 

Thls-cautious  and  carefully  worded 
key  Judgment  can  be  strengthoied.  in 
view  the  map  of  Soviet  ABM  radar 
coverage.  The  Soviets  obviously  have 
an  integrated  plan  for  a  nationwide 
ABM  defense,  and  they  are  hard  at 
work  at  fulfilling  it.  The  unclassified 
Presidential  report  states  further  that 
the  Soviets  are: 

.  .  .  Testing  and  developing  compraients 
required  for  an  ABM  system  that  oould  be 
deployed  to  a  site  In  months;  concurrently 
operating  air  defense  and  ABM  components: 
developing  three  modem  air  defense  sys- 
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Oompllanoe  is  a  cornerstone  of  interna- 
tional law;  states  are  to  observe  and  comply 
with  obligations  they  have  freely  undertak- 


the  Krasnoyank  radar  closes  the  remaining 
gap  in  the  Soviet  ballistic  missile  detection 
and  tracking  screen;  its  location  allows  it  to 


the  last  year  reinforces  our  omeem  about 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  these  Important 
agreements.  Progress  toward  an  agreement 
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tUM  CBAlU-ft.  -10.  ud  -lai  that  nuur  have 
MBM  ABM  ct^aUUtkaK  ukI  denKUMtratlng 
the  aMUty  to  rdoad  ABM  launcben  In  a 
of   time   ahorter    than   prevfcnisly 


The  ABlTs  Treftty's  article  I  prohlb- 
Ita  a  natkmwlde  ABM  defenae.  or  even 
th«  base  for  a  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fenae.  and  thla  ii  clearly  the  most  im- 
portant oonBtralnt  of  the  treaty.  In 
fact.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Soviets  al- 
ready have  the  prohibited  base  for  a 
natiaBVtde  ABM  defense,  and  they  are 
Indeed  rapidly  building  the  very  pro- 
hibited nattoovlde  ABM  defense  Itself. 
This  is  obviously  Soviet  ABM  Treaty 
breakout. 

As  Richard  Pwle  recently  testified 
to  the  Senate:  "Thus  the  combination 
at  Soviet  offensive  force  growth,  and 
developnieuts  in  ABM  systems  based 
tm  tiaditknal  technologies,  give  rise  to 
very  serious  concern  about  the  long- 
run  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  deterrentce  based  on  a  credi- 
ble threat  of  effectlTe  retaliation." 

Both  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
and  SDI  Chief  General  Abrahamson 
have  testified  that  the  Soviets  already 
have  some  nationwide  ABM  capability. 
A  bhie  ribbon  panel  of  technical  ex- 
perts led  by  Dr.  Robert  Jastrow  has 
siso  concluded  that  the  Soviets  have 
already  brtdcen  out  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 


t  ABU  TSBATT  18  MOT  TIABLK  BT  rrSSLT 

wuhodt  ovmnm  ooirsraAHiTS 
Richard  Perle  has  also  smnmarized 
the  faflure  of  the  SALT  process  to 
safeguard  American  national  security: 
"Thus  the  expectations  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  the  broader  SALT  process 
have  been  utterly  ifisi^ipointed.  In- 
stead of  sharing  our  concept  of  mutual 
vulnerabDlty.  the  Soviets  saw  it  as  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  military  superi- 
ority and  establish  unilateral  vulner- 
ability for  the  West" 

Mr.  President,  on  May  9,  1972.  the 
United  States  made  a  very  important 
statement  of  its  national  security 
policy.  In  UJS.  unilateral  statement  A. 
to  the  ABM  Treaty  regu-dlng  condi- 
tions for  U.S.  withdrawal,  the  United 
States  said: 

The  V&  Delegation  believes  that  an  ob- 
Jectire  of  the  foDov-on  necotiations  should 
be  to  oonstzaiii  and  reduce  on  a  long-term 
baaia  threata  to  the  aurvlvabiUty  of  our  re- 
9eetive  strategie  retaliatory  forces  ...  If 
IP  agreemept  providtais  for  more  complete 
atnitegie  offensive  arms  Hmltatlons  were  not 
achieved  wtthln  five  years,  U.S.  sui>reme  in- 
terests eoukl  be  Jeopardised.  Should  that 
occur.  It  would  oooatttute  a  basis  for  XJ£. 
wttbdrawal  f ran  the  ABM  Treaty  .  .  .  The 
n.&  Bzecuttve  wQl  Inform  the  Congress,  in 
winnert.lon  with  Congressional  conslder- 
atiOD  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  Interim 
Agreemmt.  of  this  statement  of  the  U  A  po- 
sition. 

But  the  objective  of  the  SALT  proc- 
ess has  not  been  achieved.  The  Soviets 
have  deployed  a  10  to  1  first  strike. 
count»f orce  threat  to  the  survivabil- 
ity of  United  States  strategic  offensive 
forces.  The  great  majority  of  Ameri- 


can strategic  forces  today  are  vulnera- 
bly to  a  Soviet  first  strike.  Moreover, 
there  are  today  no  interim  or  long- 
term  constraints  on  strategic  offensive 
forces.  The  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
mi^t  on  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  ex- 
pired by  its  own  terms  in  1977,  and  the 
SALT  n  Treaty  was  never  ratified, 
acid  it  too  expired  under  its  own  terms 
in!l985.  Both  of  the  ABM  Treaty  wlth- 
difiwal  conditions  have  therefore  come 
upon  us.  A  severe  Soviet  threat  to  the 
survivability  of  United  States  forces 
has  been  erected  against  us.  and  there 
are  no  constraints  on  offensive  forces. 

|ir.  President,  let  us  now  get  on  with 
ow  debate  over  various  interprets- 
tlons  of  U.S.  ABM  Treaty  compliance 
policy,  but  let  us  keep  in  mind  that 
our  compliance  is  unilateral,  and  is 
being  conducted  whUe  the  Soviets  are 
admitting  that  they  are  breaking  out 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Perhaps  it  is  time 
for  us  to  be  at  least  considering  and 
debating  ABM  Treaty  abrogation  our- 
selves. If  we  wait  too  much  longer,  we 
may  have  no  supreme  national  inter- 
ests left  to  preserve. 

i  believe  that  neither  the  restrictive 
nor  even  the  broad  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  is  in  the  U.S.  nation- 
al jsecurity  interest.  Indeed,  continued 
JJJB.  compliance  with  the  violated 
A9M  Treaty  is  not  in  the  UJ3.  nation- 
al security  interest.  I  advocate  forth- 
rightly  that  we  abrogate  the  ABM 
Treaty  before  it  is  too  late,  and  the 
Soviet  ultimatimi  is  delivered.  In  sum. 
I  Will  continue  to  look  for  ways  to 
wc^k  with  the  administration  in  order 
to :  accelerate  SDI  testing  for  deploy- 
mttit  in  the  near  term,  but  I  can  not 
paiiently  abide  appeasement  for  much 
longer.  Time  is  running  out  on  Ameri- 
can security,  and  we  do  not  have  much 
time  left  before  the  Soviet  nuclear 
blackmail  becomes  irresistible.  Should 
the  United  States  continue  to  waste 
bittlons  of  dollars  on  research  for  long 
tei;m  SDI  deployment  optlcms,  only  be- 
cause we  are  afraid  of  Russian  opposi- 
tion to  United  States  efforts  aimed  at 
providing  for  our  own  national  securi- 
ty ;in  the  near  term?  The  implications 
of  I  such  a  policy  are  that  we  are  al- 
ready allowing  the  Russians  to  influ- 
ence our  national  security  posture 
against  our  own  best  interests.  The 
laager  this  American  failure  to  face  up 
to  Ithe  challenge  of  Soviet  strategic  su- 
pr^nacy  persists,  the  more  diffioilt  it 
win  be  to  preserve  and  safeguard  our 
supreme  national  Interests.  If  we  will 
no^  act  today,  will  we  be  able  to  act 
when  the  threat  and  the  ultimatum  is 
al^ady  upon  us? 

J  Exhibit  1 

Tib  Pamsarr's  UiicusainxD  Rbpobt  oh 

qovncT  NoMcoifPLiAiicB  With  Abms  Cor- 

iteoL  AmiayiHTs 

'the  following  Is  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
th<  President  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  |leprea«itatlves  and  to  the  President  of 
th4  Senate  transmitting  the  President's 
reijort.  in  classified  and  unclassified  ver- 
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sions,  ca  Soviet  mmcompUance  with  arms 
control  agreements  as  required  by  PL  M- 
145: 

Ds*b  [Mb.  Spkakxr  (Dbab  Mb.  PBBSiinirr): 
In  req>aiiae  to  congreasioiuU  requests  as  set 
forth  id  Public  Law  M-145. 1  am  forwarding 
herewith  daaaif led  and  unclassified  versions 
of  the  Admlnistrations'B  report  to  the  Con- 
gress OQ  Soviet  NoncompllaiMse  with  Arms 
Control  Agreements. 

Detailed  classified  briefings  will  be  avaO- 
able  to  the  Congress  in  the  near  future. 

I  believe  the  additional  Information  pro- 
vided. Slid  Issues  addressed,  especially  in  the 
more  detailed  classified  report,  will  signifi- 
cantly increase  understanding  of  Soviet  vio- 
lations and  probable  violations.  Such  under- 
standing, and  strong  congressional  consen- 
sus on  the  importance  of  compliance  to 
achieviiig  effective  arms  control,  will  do 
much  to  strengthen  our  efforts  both  in 
seeking  corrective  actions  and  in  negotia^ 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
icerely, 

Ronald  Rbagam. 

SOVIBT  )f OHCOMPUAMCX  WITH  ABJSS  COIfTROL 

Agbkehebts 

At  th4  request  of  the  Congress,  I  have,  in 
the  past  three  years,  provided  four  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  Soviet  noncompliance 
with  arms  control  agreements.  These  re- 
ports include  the  Administration's  reports 
of  Jan^ry  1984,  and  February  and  Decem- 
ber 198B,  as  well  as  the  report  on  Soviet 
noncompliance  prepared  for  me  by  the  inde- 
pendent General  Advisory  Committee  on 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament.  Each  of 
these  reports  has  enumerated  and  docu- 
mented, in  detail,  issues  of  Soviet  noncom- 
pliance, their  adverse  effects  to  our  national 
security,  and  our  attempts  to  resolve  the 
issues.  When  taken  as  a  whole,  this  series  of 
reports  also  provides  a  clear  picture  of  the 
continuing  pattern  of  Soviet  violations  and 
a  basis  lor  our  continuing  concerns. 

In  the  December  23,  1985,  report,  I  stated: 

"The  Administration's  most  recent  studies 
support  its  conclusion  that  there  is  a  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  noncompliance.  As  document- 
ed in  this  and  previous  reports,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  its  legal  obligation 
under,  jor  political  commitment  to,  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  and  Interim  Agree- 
ment, the  SALT  II  Agreement,  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963,  the  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention,  the  Geneva 
Protocol  on  Chemical  Weapons,  and  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  In  addition,  the  USSR 
has  lik4y  violated  provisions  of  the  thresh- 
Ban  Treaty." 
ier  stated: 

ke  same  time  as  the  Administration 
has  reported  its  concerns  and  findings  to 
the  Congress,  the  United  States  has  had  ex- 
tensive exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
Soviet  doncompllance  in  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission  (SCC),  where  SALT- 
r elated  Issues  (including  ABM  Issues)  are 
discussed,  and  through  other  appropriate 
dlplomaitlc  channels." 

I  have  also  expressed  my  personal  con- 
cerns dfrectly  to  General  Secretary  Ooibar 
chev  dicing  my  meetings  with  him,  both  in 
1985  in  Geneva  and  then  again  this  past  Oc- 
tober in  Reykjavik. 

Another  year  has  passed  and.  despite 
these  inltensive  efforts,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
failed  t«  correct  Its  noncompllant  activities; 
neither  have  they  provided  explanations 
suff  Icieat  to  alleviate  our  concerns  on  other 
compllahce  issues. 


Compliance  is  a  cornerstone  of  inteina- 
Uonal  law;  states  are  to  observe  and  comply 
with  obligations  they  have  freely  undertak- 
en. 

In  fact,  in  December  1985,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  recognised  the 
importance  of  treaty  compUanoe  for  future 
arms  control,  when,  by  a  vote  of  131-0  (with 
16  abstentions),  it  passed  a  resolution  that: 
"Urges  all  parties  to  arms  limitation  and  dis- 
Brmammt  agreements  to  comply  with  their 
provisions;" 

Calls  upon  those  parties  to  consider  the 
implications  of  noncompliance  for  interna- 
tional security  and  stability  and  for  the 
prospects  for  further  progress  tn  the  field  of 
dlsarmammt;  and 

Appeals  to  all  UN  members  to  support  ef- 
forts to  resolve  noncompliance  questions 
"with  a  view  toward  encouraging  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  provisions  subscribed  to  and 
TPiTi«"«-»»"<T»g  or  restoring  the  integrity  of 
arms  limitation  or  disarmament  agree- 
ments." 

Congress  has  repeatedly  stated  its  concern 
about  Soviet  noncompliance.  The  U.S. 
Senate,  on  February  17, 1987,  passed  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  94),  by  a  vote  of  93  to  2. 
which:  ".  .  .  declares  that  an  important  ob- 
stacle to  the  achievement  of  acceptable 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  its  violations  of  existing 
agreements,  and  calls  upon  it  to  take  steps 
to  rectify  its  violation  of  such  agreements 
and,  in  particular,  to  dismantle  the  newly- 
constructed  radar  sited  at  Krasnoyarsk, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  since  it 
is  a  clear  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  MissUe  Treaty  .  .  ." 

Compliance  with  past  arms  control  com- 
mitments is  an  essential  prerequisite  for 
future  arms  control  agreements.  As  I  have 
stated  before: 

"In  order  for  arms  control  to  have  mean- 
ing and  credibly  contribute  to  national  secu- 
rity and  to  global  or  regional  stability,  it  is 
essential  that  all  parties  to  agreements  fully 
comply  with  them.  Strict  compliance  with 
all  provisions  of  arms  control  agreements  is 
fundamental,  and  this  Administration  will 
not  accept  anything  less." 
I  have  also  said  that: 

"Soviet  noncompliance  is  a  serious  matter. 
It  calls  into  question  important  security 
benefits  from  arms  control,  and  could  create 
new  security  risks.  It  undermines  the  confi- 
dence essential  to  an  effective  arms  control 
process    in    the    future  ....    The   United 

States  Government  has  vigorously  pressed. 

and  will  continue  to  press,  these  compliance 

issues  with  the  Soviet  Union  through  diplo- 
matic channels." 

THX  ABM  TREATY 

Today  1  must  report  that  we  have  deep, 
continuing  concerns  about  Soviet  noncom- 
pliance with  the  ABM  Treaty.  For  several 
reasons,  we  are  concerned  with  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar,  which  appeared  to  be  com- 
pleted externally  in  1986.  The  radar  demon- 
strates that  the  Soviets  were  designing  and 
programming  a  prospective  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  even  while  they  were  negotiat- 
ing a  new  agreemoit  on  strategic  offensive 
weapons  with  the  United  States. 

The  only  permitted  functions  for  a  large, 
phaaed-array  radar  (LPAR)  with  a  location 
and  orientation  such  as  that  of  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  would  be  space-tracking  and 
National  Technical  Means  (NTM)  of  verifi- 
cation. Baaed  on  conclusive  evldoioe,  howev- 
er, we  Judge  that  this  radar  is  primarily  de- 
signed for  ballistic  missile  detection  and 
tracking,  not  for  space-tracking  and  NTM  as 
the  Soviets  dalm.  Moreover,  the  coverage  of 


the  Krasnoyarak  radar  closes  the  remaining 
gap  in  the  Soviet  ballistic  mlaaile  detection 
and  traddng  screen;  its  location  allows  it  to 
acquire  attack  characterization  data  that 
could  aid  In  planning  the  battle  for  Soviet 
defensive  forces  and  deciding  timely  offen- 
sive responses — a  standard  role  for  such 
radars. 

All  LPARs,  such  as  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar,  have  the  Inherent  capability  to  track 
large  numbers  of  objects  accurately.  Thus, 
they  not  only  could  perform  as  balllatic  mis- 
sile detection  and  tracking  radars,  but  also 
have  the  inherent  capability,  depending  on 
location  and  orientation,  of  contributing  to 
ABM  battle  management. 

LPARs  have  always  been  considered  to  be 
the  long  lead-time  elements  of  a  possible 
territorial  defense.  Taken  together,  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  and  other  Soviet  ABM- 
related  activities  give  us  concerns  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  de- 
fense of  its  national  territory.  Some  of  the 
activities,  such  as  construction  of  the  new 
LPARs  on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  upgrade  of  the  Moscow  ABM 
system,  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  construction  of  the  radar 
near  Krasnoyarak,  however,  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty,  while  other  Soviet 
ABM-related  activities  involve  potential  or 
probable  Soviet  violations  or  other  ambigu- 
ous activity.  These  other  issues,  discussed 
fully  in  the  body  of  the  report,  are: 

The  testing  and  development  of  compo- 
nents required  for  an  ABM  system  that 
could  be  deployed  to  a  site  in  months  rather 
than  years: 

The  concurrent  operation  of  air  defense 
components  and  ABM  components; 

The  development  of  modem  air  defense 
system  that  may  have  stMne  ABM  capabili- 
ties; and 

The  demonstration  of  an  ability  to  reload 
ABM  launchers  in  a  period  of  time  shorter 
than  previously  noted. 

Soviet  activities  during  the  past  year  have 
contributed  to  our  concerns.  The  Soviets 
have  begun  construction  of  three  additional 
LPARs  similar  to  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar. 
These  new  radars  are  located  and  oriented 
OHisistent  with  the  ABM  Treaty's  provision 
on  ballistic  missUe  early  warning  radars,  but 
they  would  Increase  the  number  of  Soviet 
LPARs  by  50  percent.  The  redundancy  in 
coverage  provided  by  these  new  radars  sug- 
gests that  their  primary  mission  is  ballistic 
missile  acquisition  and  tracking. 

This  year's  reexamination  of  Soviet  ABM 
related  activities  demonstrates  that  the  So- 
viets have  not  corrected  their  outstanding 
violation,  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar.  It  is  the 
totaUty  of  these  Soviet  ABM-related  activi- 
ties in  1986  and  earlier  years  that  gives  rise 
to  our  continuing  concerns  that  the  USSR 
may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  nar 
tional  territory.  The  ABM  Treaty  prohibits 
the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  for  the 
defense  of  the  national  territory  of  the  par- 
ties and  prohibits  the  parties  from  providing 
a  base  for  such  a  defense.  As  I  said  in  last 
December's  report: 

"This  would  have  profound  Implications 
for  the  vital  East- West  balance.  A  unilateral 
Soviet  territorial  ABM  capablUty  acquired 
in  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  could  erode 
our  deterrent  and  leave  doubts  about  its 
credibility." 

CHnaCAL.  BIOLOCtCAL.  AXS  TOXIR  WXAPOR8 

The  integrity  of  the  arms  control  process 
is  also  hurt  by  Soviet  violations  of  the  1935 
Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemical  Weapons  and 
the  1972  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
(invention.   Information   obtained   during 


the  last  year  reinforces  our  omeem  about 
Soviet  noncomplianoe  with  these  important 
agreements.  Progreas  toward  an  agreement 
baiming  chemical  weap<ms  is  affected  by 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  the  Biologicsl 
and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention.  Because  of 
the  record  of  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
past  agreements,  we  believe  veriflcatl<m  pro- 
visions are  a  matter  of  unprecedented  im- 
portance in  our  efforts  to  rid  the  world  of 
these  heinous  weapons — weapons  of  mass 
destruction  under  international  law. 

The  Soviets  have  continued  to  maintain  a 
prohibited  offensive  biological  warfare  capa- 
bility. We  are  particularly  concerned  be- 
cause it  may  Include  advanced  biological 
agents  about  which  we  have  little  knowl- 
edge and  against  which  we  have  no  defense. 
The  Soviets  continue  to  expand  their  chemi- 
cal and  toxin  warfare  capabilities.  Neither 
NATO  retaliatory  nor  defensive  programs 
can  begin  to  match  the  Soviet  effort.  Even 
though  there  have  been  no  ctmfirmed  re- 
ports of  lethal  attacks  since  the  beginning 
of  1984,  previous  activities  have  provided 
the  Soviets  with  valuable  testing,  develop- 
ment, and  operational  experience. 

NUCLBAB  TXSTmO 

The  record  of  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
the  treaties  on  nuclear  testing  is  of  legal 
and  military  concern.  Siitce  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  (LTBT)  came  into  force 
over  twenty  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
conducted  its  nuclear  weapons  test  program 
in  a  manner  incompatible  with  the  aims  of 
the  Treaty  by  regularly  permitting  the  re- 
lease of  nuclear  debris  Into  the  atmosphere 
beyond  the  bordere  of  the  USSR.  Even 
though  the  debris  from  these  Soviet  tests 
does  not  pose  calculable  health,  safety  or 
environmental  risks,  and  these  infractions 
have  no  apparent  military  significance,  our 
repeated  attempts  to  discuss  these  occur- 
rences with  Soviet  authorities  have  been 
continually  rebuffed.  Soviet  refusal  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  calls  Into  question  their  sin- 
cerity on  the  whole  range  of  arms  control 
agreements. 

During  their  test  moratorium,  the  Soviets 
undoubtedly  maintained  their  sites  because 
they  quickly  conducted  a  test  soon  after  an- 
nouncing intent  to  do  so.  Furthermore, 
there  were  numerous  ambiguous  events 
during  this  period  that  can  neither  be  asso- 
ciated with,  nor  dlsaaaodated  from,  ob- 
served Soviet  nuclear  test-related  activities. 

Soviet  testing  at  yields  above  the  150  kt 
limit  would  allow  development  of  advanced 
nuclear  weapons  with  proportionately 
higher  yields  of  weapons  than  the  U.S. 
could  develop  under  the  Treaty. 

The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Unkm 
have  met  on  four  occasions  during  the  past 
year  for  expert-level  diacuasiona  on  the 
bit>ad  range  of  issues  related  to  nuclear  test^ 
ing.  Our  objective  during  these  diacuaaions 
consistently  has  been  to  achieve  agreemoit 
on  an  effective  verification  regime  for  the 
TTBT  and  PNET.  I  remain  hopeful  that  we 
can  accompliah  this  goaL 

THX  HXLsnna  miAL  act 

In  1981  the  Soviet  Union  conducted  a 
major  military  exercise  without  providing 
prior  notification  of  the  maneuver's  desig- 
nation and  the  number  of  troops  taking 
part,  contrary  to  Its  political  commltsoent  to 
observe  provisions  of  Basket  I  of  the  HeUn- 
kl  Final  Act. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  reached  an 
accord  at  the  Stockholm  Conference  on 
Ck>nfidence-  and  Security-Building  Measures 
that  contains  new  standards  for  notifica- 
tion, obaervatlon,  and  verification  of  mHi- 
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At  the  end  of  INS  end  duitac  the  early 
weeks  of  IMT.  new  Infonnatlon  pertaining 
toaome  of  the  laanea  In  this  report  became 
available,  but  It  was  Judied  that  the  daU 
did  not  nec<wltitn  a  diance  in  any  of  the 
**~**'«g-  lUs  was  partially  due  to  the  devel- 
oplnc  nature  of  the  Information  at  the  time 
and  ontatn  iiabiinltlee  aaaociated  with  it. 
Farthetnore.  the  Soviet  Union  resumed  un- 
derground nudeor  testing  cm  February  M. 
IWT. 
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The  Soviet  Union  repeatedly  violated  the 
SALT  n  Treaty  and  took  other  actloDs  that 
were  ineonslBtent  with  the  Treaty's  provl- 
akML  In  no  case  where  we  determined  that 
the  Soviet  Unkn  was  In  violatlim  did  they 
take  coiieuUve  action.  We  have  raised  these 
Issues  for  the  past  three  years  in  the  8CC 
an  In  other  djptnmatlc  channels. 

The  Soviets  committee  four  vlcdations  of 
their  political  commltmoit  to  observe  SALT 
n:  they  were: 

Tint  developmait  and  do^yment  of  the 
S8-3S  missile,  a  prohibited  second  new  type 
of  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile  (ICSM); 

Extensive  encryptioo  of  telemetry  during 
test  fUghU  of  strategic  ballistic  mlssUes; 

OoDoealmait  of  the  association  between  a 
missile  and  Its  launcher  during  testing;  and 

Bsceeding  the  permitted  number  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  delivery  vehicles  (SMDVs). 

bi  addttlon.  the  Sovletc 

'TrobaUy  violated  the  prohibition  on  de- 
ploying the  88-18 ICBM: 

"Took  actlans  Inconsistent  with  their  po- 
lltlcal  commitment  not  to  give  the  BACK- 
FIRE bomber  intercontinental  operating  ca- 
paUBty  by  deploying  it  to  Arctic  bases;  and 

"Evidently  exceeded  the  agreed  produc- 
tion wota  by  producing  slightly  more  than 
the  allowed  M  BACKFIRE  bombers  per 
year  untQ  1964." 

Conoemlng  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment, the  Soviets  used  former  88-7  ICBM 
farllitifs  to  support  deployment  of  the  88- 
as  mobOe  ICBM.  and  thereby  violated  the 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  former  ICBM  fa- 
cilities. 

SOVm  MOMCOIOUAIICX  AHB  U.S.  USXBAIHT 
POUCT 

On  Jtme  10.  IMS.  I  expressed  concern 
that  continued  Soviet  noncompliance  in- 
CTfaslngly  affected  our  national  security.  I 
offered  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  additicmal 
time  In  order  to  take  oorrecUve  actions  to 
retmn  to  full  c(Hnpllance,  and  I  asked  them 
to  jaltn  lu  in  a  policy  of  truly  mutual  re- 
straint. At  the  same  time,  I  sUted  that 
future  UA  decisions  would  be  determined 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  in  light  of  Soviet  be- 
havior in  exerdstng  restraint  comparable  to 
our  own.  correcting  their  noncompliance,  re- 
versing their  military  buildup,  and  seriously 
pursuing  equitaUe  and  verifiable  arms  re- 
duction agreements. 

The  December  33.  1985.  report  showed 
that  the  Soviets  had  not  takoi  any  actions 
to  correct  their  noncompliance  with  arms 
control  commitments.  In  May  1988,  I  con- 
duded  that  the  Soviets  had  made  no  real 
progreas  toward  meeting  our  concerns  with 
respect  to  their  nonoomplianoe.  particularly 
tai  those  activities  related  to  SALT  n  and 
the  ABM  Treaty.  From  June  1985  untU  May 
1988.  we  saw  no  abatement  of  the  Soviet 
strategic  force  builrdiq;). 


le  third  yardstidi  I  had  established  for 
Soviet  actions  was  their  seriousness 
>tiating  deep  arms  reductloas.  In  May 
I  ccacloded  that,  since  the  November 
summit,  the  Soviets  had  not  followed 
(instructively  aa  the  commitment  un- 
dertaken by  Oeneral  Secretary  Gorbachev 
andl  me  to  build  upon  areas  of  common 
grognd  in  the  Geneva  negotiations,  includ- 
ing accelerating  work  toward  an  interim 
agreement  on  INF. 

14  Reykjavik.  Oeneral  Secretary  Oorba- 
chet  and  I  narrowed  substantially  the  dif- 
ferences between  our  two  countries  on  nu- 
clear arms  control  issues.  However,  the  Sovi- 
ets look  a  major  step  backward  by  Insisting 
thai  progreas  in  every  area  of  nuclear  arms 
ooiurol  must  be  linked  together  in  a  single 
pacgage  that  has  as  its  focus  killing  the  V&. 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  Further- 
more, it  became  dear  that  the  Soviets  in- 
tended to  make  the  ABM  Treaty  more  re- 
strictive than  it  is  on  its  own  terms  by  limit- 
ing bur  SDI  research  strictly  to  the  labora- 
torjl. 

It' was.  however,  the  continuing  pattern  of 
nonbompllant  Soviet  behavior  that  I  have 
outpned  above  that  was  the  primary  reason 
whK  I  dedded.  on  May  27.  1986.  to  end  UJB. 
observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  I 
Intgrtm  Agreonent  and  SALT  II.  The  ded- 
slori  to  end  the  U.S.  policy  of  observing  the 
proflsions  of  the  Interim  Agreement  (which 
had  expired)  and  the  SALT  n  Treaty 
(which  was  never  ratified  and  would  have 
expired  on  December  31,  1985)  was  not 
made  UghUy.  The  United  States  cannot,  and 
will  not,  allow  a  double  standard  of  compli- 
ancy with  arms  control  agreements  to  be  es- 
tablshed. 

xiterefore,  on  BCay  27,  1986,  I  announced: 

"^  the  future,  the  United  States  must 
basi  decisions  regarding  its  strategic  force 
stnicture  on  the  natiue  and  magnitude  of 
the '  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  strategic 
foroes  and  not  on  standards  contained  in 
the  SALT  structure  which  has  been  under- 
mined by  Soviet  noncompliance  and  espe- 
cially in  a  flawed  SALT  n  Treaty  which  was 
nevfr  ratified,  would  have  expired  if  it  had 
ratified,  and  has  been  violated  by  the 
>t  Union. 

mdlng  to  a  Soviet  request,  the  UJ3. 
to  hold  a  special  session  of  the  SCC 
ly  1988  to  discuss  my  decision.  D\iring 
session,  the  U.S.  made  it  clear  that  we 
Id  continue  to  demonstrate  the  utmost 
restftdnt.  At  this  session  we  stated  that,  as- 
suntfng  there  is  no  significant  change  in  the 
threat  we  face,  the  United  States  would  not 
deploy  more  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehi- 
cles or  more  strategic  ballistic  missile  war- 
heads than  does  the  Soviet  Union.  We  also 
repeated  my  May  27  invitation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  join  the  U.S.  in  establishing  an  in- 
teri|n  framework  of  truly  mutual  restraint 
pending  conclusion  of  a  verifiable  agree- 
meat  on  deep  and  equitable  reductions  in 
offensive  nuclear  arms.  The  Soviet  response 
wa^  negative. 

Umy  May  27  announcement,  I  had  said 
thefUnited  States  would  remain  in  technical 
observance  of  SALT  II  unitl  later  in  the 
year  when  we  would  deploy  our  ISlst  Heavy 
Bomber  equipped  to  carry  air-launched 
crufee  missiles.  The  deployment  of  that 
bomber  on  November  28,  1988.  nuu-ked  the 
full  Implementation  of  that  policy. 

NOW  that  we  have  put  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment and  the  SALT  n  Treaty  behind  us. 
Soviet  activities  with  respect  to  those  agree- 
ments, which  have  been  studied  and  report- 
ed io  the  Congress  in  detail  in  the  past,  are 
not  treated  in  the  body  of  this  report.  This 


is  not  to  suggest  that  the  slgnlflcance  of  the 
Soviet  violations  has  in  any  way  diminished. 


We  are 
Soviet 
An 
oonstltui 


concerned  about  the  Increasing 
itary  threat. 

of  actlviUes  Involving  SALT  n 
violations  of  the  core  or  central 
of  the  Treaty  frequently  dted  by 
the  prodonents  /at  SALT  n  as  the  primary 
reastm  far  supporting  the  agreement.  These 
violations  involve  both  the  substantive  pro- 
visions snd  the  vital  verification  provisions 
of  the  iYeaty.  Through  violation  of  the 
SALT  II  limit  of  the  one  "new  type"  of 
ICBM.  the  Soviets  are  in  the  process  of  de- 
ploying glegal  additions  to  their  force  that 
en  more  strategic  capability. 

and  concealment  activi- 
in  the  past,  presented  special  ob- 
verlfylng  compliance  with  arms 
lents.  The  Soviets'  extensive 
of  ballistic  missile  telemetry  im- 
1.  ability  to  verify  key  provisions  of 
n  Treaty.  Of  equal  importance. 
let  activities  undermine  the  politi- 
cal confluence  necessary  for  concluding  new 
treaties  and  underscore  the  necessity  that 
any  new  agreement  be  effectively  verifiable. 

SOVIgl  RORCOmXIAHCS  AMD  HKW  ARMS 
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Soviet  noncompliance,  as  documented  in 
this  and  previous  Administration  reports, 
has  made  verification  and  compliance 
pacing  elements  of  arms  control  today. 
From  the  beginning  of  my  Administration.  I 
have  soi^ht  deep  and  equitable  reductions 
in  the  nuclear  offensive  arsenals  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
have  pefsonaUy  proposed  ways  to  achieve 
the  objeetives  in  my  meetings  with  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev.  If  we  are  to  enter 
agreements  of  this  magnitude  and  signifi- 
cance, effective  verification  is  indispensable 
and  cheating  is  simply  not  acceptable. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  close  consulta- 
tions witzi  the  Congress  as  we  seek  to  make 
progress  in  resolving  compliance  Issues  and 
in  negotiating  sound  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

The   fadings   on   Soviet   noncompliance 
with  arms  control  agreements  follow. 
Thx  FniDIHOS 
[^BALLISTIC  MISSILX  (ABM)  TBgATT 

Trtaty  »tatu» 
The  1972  ABM  Treaty  and  its  Protocol 
ban  detaoyment  of  ABM  systems  except 
that  eacn  Party  is  permitted  to  deploy  one 
ABM  syMem  aroimd  the  national  capital 
area  or,  kltematlvely,  at  a  single  ICBM  de- 
ployment area.  The  ABM  Treaty  is  in  force 
and  is  of  indefinite  duration.  Soviet  actions 
not  in  accord  with  the  ABM  Treaty  are, 
therefore,  violations  of  a  legal  obligations. 
1.  The  Krasnoyarsk  Radar 
ion.'  To  predude  the  development 
irial  defense  or  providing  the  base 
torial  ABM  defense,  the  ABM 
ivldes  that  radars  for  early  wam- 
c  missile  attatA  may  be  de- 
ployed o|ily  at  locations  along  the  periphery 
of  the  ngtlonal  territory  of  each  Party  and 
that  they  be  oriented  outward.  The  Treaty 
permits  deployment  (without  regard  to  loca- 
tion or  orientation)  of  large  phased-array 
radars  piuposes  of  tracing  objects  In  outer 
space  or  for  use  as  national  technical  means 
of  verif  ioation  of  compliance  with  arms  con- 
trol agre^ents. 

rhe  December  1985  report  exam- 
issue  of  whether  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  njeets  the  provisions  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  governing  phased-array  radars.  We 
have  reexamined  this  issue. 


/ssiie.' 
ined  the 


Finding:  The  U,S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  conduslon  in  the  December  1985  report 
that  the  new  laive  phased-arrmy  radar 
under  construction  at  Krasnoyarsk  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  legal  obligations  under 
the  Antl-Ballistic  MlssUe  Treaty  of  1972  in 
that  in  its  associated  siting,  orientation,  and 
capability,  it  Is  prohibited  by  this  Treaty. 
Continuing  construction  and  the  absence  of 
credible  alternative  explanations  have  rein- 
forced our  assessment  of  its  purpose.  De- 
spite U.S.  requests,  no  corrective  action  has 
been  taken.  This  and  other  ABM-related 
Soviet  aettvitles  suggest  that  the  USSR  may 
be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national 
territory. 
2.  Mobility  of  ABM  System  Components 
ONiffotion.-  Paragraph  1  of  Artide  V  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the  development, 
testing,  or  deployment  of  mobile  land-based 
ABM  systems  or  components. 

/Mtie.-  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  devel- 
oped a  mobile  land-based  ABM  system,  or 
oomp<ments  for  such  a  system,  in  violation 
of  its  legal  obll^tion  under  the  ABM 
Treaty.  We  have  reexamined  this  issue. 

finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  Judgment  of  the  December  1985  report 
that  the  evidence  on  Soviet  actions  with  re- 
spect to  ABM  component  mobility  is  ambig- 
uous, but  that  the  USSR's  development  and 
testing  of  compmients  of  an  ABM  system, 
which  apparently  are  designed  to  be  de- 
ployable  at  sites  requiring  relatively  limited 
special-purpose  site  preparation,  represent  a 
potential  violation  of  its  legal  obligation 
under  the  ABM  Treaty.  This  and  other 
ABM-related  Soviet  activities  suggest  that 
the  USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  de- 
fense of  its  national  territory. 

3.  Concurrent  Testing  of  ABM  and  Air 

Defense  Components 
Oblioation:  The  ABM  Treaty  and  Its  Pro- 
tocol limit  the  Parties  to  one  ABM  deploy- 
ment area.  In  addition  to  the  ABM  systems 
and  components  at  that  one  deployment 
area,  the  Parties  may  have  ABM  systems 
and  components  for  development  and  test- 
ing purposes  so  long  as  they  are  located  at 
agreed  test  ranges.  The  Treaty  also  prohib- 
its giving  components,  other  than  ABM 
system  components,  the  capability  "to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
dements  in  flight  trajectory"  and  prohibits 
the  parties  from  testing  them  in  "an  ABM 
mode."  The  Parties  agreed  that  the  concur- 
rent testing  of  SAM  and  ABM  system  com- 
ponents is  prohibited. 

/ssue.'  The  December  1985  compliance 
report  examined  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
has  conciurently  tested  SAM  and  ABM 
system  components  in  violation  of  its  legal 
obligation  since  1978  not  to  do  so.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  that  obligation  to  further  con- 
strain testing  of  air  defense  systems  in  an 
ABM  mode.  We  have  reexamined  this  issue. 
Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  Judgment  made  in  the  December  1985 
report  that  the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions 
i^th  respect  to  concurrent  operations  is  In- 
suf  fldent  fully  to  assess  compliance  with 
Soviet  obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
However,  the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted 
tests  that  have  involved  air  defense  radars 
in  ABM-related  activities.  The  large 
number,  and  consistency  over  time,  of  ind- 
dmts  of  concurrent  operation  of  ABM  and 
SAM  components,  plus  Soviet  f  aUure  to  ac- 
commodate fully  V&.  concerns,  indicate  the 
USSR  probably  has  violated  the  prohibition 
on  testing  SAM  components  in  an  ABM 
mode.  In  several  cases  this  may  be  highly 


probable.  This  and  other  ABM-related  ac- 
tivities suggest  the  USSR  may  be  preparing 
an  ABM  defense  of  Its  national  terrltmy. 

4.  AMB  Capability  of  Modem  SAM  Sys- 
tems 

Obligation:  Under  subparagraph  (a)  of  Ar- 
ticle VI  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  each  party  un- 
dertakes not  to  give  non-ABM  interceptor 
missiles,  launchers,  or  radars  "capabilities  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elements  in  flight  trajectory,  and  not  to  test 
them  in  an  ABM  mode.  .  . 

/ttue.-  The  December  1985  reput  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  tested  a 
SAM  ssrstem  or  component  in  an  ABM  mode 
or  given  it  the  capability  to  counter  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements  in 
flight  trajectory  in  violation  of  their  legal 
obligation  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  We  have 
reexamined  this  Issue. 

Finding:  The  UjS.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  in  the  December  1985 
report  that  the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions 
with  respect  to  SAM  upgrade  is  insufficient 
to  assess  compliance  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  Howev- 
er, this  and  other  ABM-related  Soviet  activi- 
ties suggest  that  the  USSR  may  be  prepar- 
ing an  ABM  defense  of  ita  national  terri- 
tory. 

5.  Rapid  Reload  of  ABM  Launchers 

Obligationa:  The  ABM  Treaty  limits  to 
100  the  number  of  deployed  ABM  intercep- 
tor launchers  and  deployed  interceptor  mis- 
siles. It  does  not  limit  the  number  of  inter- 
ceptor missiles  that  can  be  built  and  stocli- 
piled.  Paragraph  2,  Article  V,  of  the  Treaty 
prohibits  the  development,  testing  or  de- 
ployment of  "automatic  or  semi-automatic 
or  other  similar  systems  for  rapid  reload"  of 
the  permitted  launchers. 

Istve:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  devel- 
oped, tested,  or  deployed  automatic,  semi- 
automatic, or  other  similar  systems  for 
rapid  reload  of  ABM  launchers  in  violation 
of  its  legal  obligation  under  the  ABM 
Treaty.  We  have  reexamined  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  XS&.  Government  reaffirms 
the  Judgment  made  in  the  December  1985 
report  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
available,  the  USSR's  actions  with  respect 
to  the  rapid  reload  of  ABM  launchers  con- 
stitute an  ambiguous  situation  as  concerns 
its  legal  obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty 
not  to  develop  systems  for  rapid  reload.  The 
Soviet  Union's  reload  capabilities  are  a  seri- 
ous concern.  These  and  other  ABM-related 
Soviet  activities  suggest  that  the  USSR  may 
be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national 
territory. 

6.  ABM  Territorial  Defense 

OMipotion:  The  ABM  Treaty  and  Protocol 
allow  each  party  a  single  operational  site, 
explldUy  permit  modernization  and  replace- 
ment of  ABM  systems  or  their  components, 
and  explldUy  recognize  the  existence  of 
ABM  test  ranges  for  the  development  and 
testing  of  ABM  components.  The  ABM 
Treaty  prohibits,  however,  the  deployment 
of  an  ABM  system  for  defense  of  the  nation- 
al territory  of  the  parties  and  prohibits  the 
parties  from  providing  a  base  for  such  a  de- 
fense. 

luve:  The  Deoember  1985  rep(»t  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviets  have  deployed  an 
ABM  system  for  the  defense  of  their  terri- 
tory or  provided  a  base  for  such  a  defense. 
We  have  reexamined  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  UJS.  Government  reaffirms 
the  Judgment  of  the  December  1985  report 
that  the  aggregate  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
ABM  and  ABM-related  actions  (e.g.,  radar 


construction,  concurrent  testing,  SAM  up- 
grade, ABM  rapid  reload  and  ABM  moMllty) 
suggests  that  the  USSR  may  be  preparing 
an  ABM  defense  of  Its  natitmal  territory. 
Our  concern  continues. 

BioLOoiCAL  WKATOvs  comrxirnoii  Aim  isas 

OKRVA  PKOIOOOL 

ChemicdU  biological,  and  Uxtln  weaponi 

Treaty  Statut:  The  1972  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention  (BWC)  and  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  are  multilateral  trea- 
ties to  which  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  Parties.  Soviet  actions 
not  in  accord  with  these  treaties  and  cus- 
tomary international  law  relating  to  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  are  violations  of  legal 
obligations. 

Obligationt:  The  BWC  bans  the  devdop- 
ment,  production,  stockpiling  or  possession, 
and  transfer  of  microbial  or  other  biological 
agents  or  toxins  except  for  a  small  quantity 
for  prophylactic  protective  or  other  peace- 
ful purposes.  It  imposes  the  same  Obligation 
in  relation  to  weapons,  equipment  and 
means  of  delivery  of  agents  or  toxins.  The 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  and  related  rules  of 
customary  international  law  prohibit  the 
first  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous 
or  other  gases  and  of  all  analogous  liquids, 
materials,  or  devices  and  prohibits  use  of 
bacteriol(>glcal  methods  of  warfare. 

Ittuet:  December  1985  report  examined 
whether  the  Soviets  are  in  violation  of  pro- 
visions that  ban  the  development,  produc- 
tion, transfer,  possession,  and  use  of  biologi- 
cal and  toxin  weapons  and  whether  they 
have  been  responsible  for  the  use  of  lethal 
chemicals.  We  have  reexamined  this  issue. 

FindiTig:  The  U.S.  Government  judges 
that  continued  activity  during  1986  at  sus- 
pect biological  and  toxin  weapon  facilities  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  reports  that  a  Soviet 
BW  program  may  now  include  investigation 
of  new  classes  of  BW  agents,  confirm  the 
conclusion  of  the  December  1985  report 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  maintained  an  of- 
fensive biological  warfare  program  and  car 
pabUity  in  violation  of  Its  legal  obligation 
under  the  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention  of  1972. 

There  have  been  no  confirmed  attacks 
with  lethal  chemicals  or  toxins  in  Kampu- 
chea, Laos,  or  Afghanistan  in  1988  according 
to  our  strict  standards  of  evidmoe.  Al- 
though several  analytical  efforts  have  been 
undertaken  in  the  past  year  to  investigate 
continuing  reports  of  attacks,  these  studies 
have  so  far  had  no  positive  results.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  basis  for  amending  the  De- 
cember, 1985,  conduslon  that,  prior  to  this 
time,  the  Soviet  Unitm  has  been  involved  in 
the  production,  transfer,  and  tise  of  tri- 
chothecene  mycotoxlns  for  hostOe  purposes 
in  Laos,  Kampuchea,  and  Afghanistan  In 
violation  of  its  legal  obligation  under  inter- 
national law  as  codified  in  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol of  1925  and  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 

TBUSBOU)  TIST  BAR  TRXATT 

Nuclear  tating  aTtd  the  ISO  kOoton  limit 
Treaty  Statnr.  The  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT)  was  signed  in  1974.  The 
Treaty  has  not  been  ratified  by  dther  Party 
but  neither  Party  has  Indicated  an  Intention 
not  to  ratify.  Therefore,  both  Parties  are 
subject  to  the  obligation  under  customary 
international  law  to  refrain  from  acts  that 
would  defeat  the  object  and  parpose  of  the 
TTBT.  AcUons  that  would  defeat  the  object 
and  purpose  of  the  TTBT  are  therefore  vio- 
lations of  legal  obligations.  The  United 
States  is  seeking  to  negotiate  improved  verl- 
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ftatlan  lUBMuni  far  the  Traaty.  Both  Par- 
ttM  ham  mymnMj  atated  they  would  ob- 
Mn*    tlw    IMMHoton    thnahold    of    the 

Tivr. 

OMIfattoii:  Ttie  TtMty  prohlblta  bedn- 
nine  ICaieh  SI,  19T6.  any  undvirouixl  nu- 
clear wiTnn  teats  haTlnc  a  yield  exceeding 
IM  kllotaoa  at  any  idaoe  under  the  Jurladic- 
tlOD  or  OQntnd  of  the  partta.  In  view  of  the 
tecbnieal  unoartalntlea  aaodated  with  esU- 
matlnc  the  preetae  yMd  ol  nuclear  wem>on 
testa,  the  ildea  avteed  that  one  or  two 
■Iteht,  unlntendBd  bceaebea  per  year  would 
not  be  ooMtdand  a  Tlolatkin. 

lantK  The  Deeember  IMS  report  exam- 
Inad  whether  the  aovleta  have  conducted 
nadear  teata  In  exeeaa  of  ISO  kllotons.  We 
have  reexamined  this  tame. 

nmUiic:  Vaxtam  the  past  year,  the  XJJB. 
Oovemraent  has  been  levlewlug  Soviet  nu- 
dear  weapons  teat  activity  that  occurred 
I»kir  to  the  aelf-impoaed  moratorium  of 
August  S.  198S.  and  has  been  reviewing  re- 
lated UA  Ooverament  methodologies  for 
esttmatlnc  Soviet  nudear  test  yields.  The 
WMk  is  continuing.  In  Deconber  1985.  the 
U.S.  Oovanmoit  found  that:  "Soviet  nucle- 
ar tasting  actlvitlea  for  a  number  of  tests 
constitute  a  Ukdy  violation  of  legal  obligm- 
tiona  under  the  Thieahold  Test  Ban 
Treaty."  At  present,  with  our  existing 
knowledge  of  this  complex  topic  that  find- 
ing stands.  It  win  be  updated  when  studies 
now  under  way  are  completed.  Such  studies 
should  provide  a  somewhat  Improved  basis 
for  amrssing  past  Soviet  compliance.  Ambi- 
guities in  the  nature  and  features  of  past 
Soviet  testing  and  significant  verification 
dlfflcultlea  wlD  continue,  and  much  work  re- 
mains to  be  done  on  this  technically  diffl- 
cult  issue.  Such  ambiguities  demonstrate 
the  need  for  effective  verification  measures 
to  correct  the  verification  inadequacies  of 
the  ThreslMdd  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  its  com- 
panion accord,  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explo- 
sions Treaty. 

LmmD  TEST  BAH  raXSTT 

Vndennxntnd  nuclear  test  venting 

Treaty  StatHr.  The  Treaty  Banning  Nucle- 
ar Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in 
Outer  Space  snd  Under  Water  (Limited 
Test  Ban  Tteaty)  (LTBT)  is  a  multilateral 
treaty  that  entered  into  force  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1963.  Soviet 
actions  not  in  accord  wlUi  this  treaty  are 
violations  of  a  legal  obligation. 

Obligation*:  The  LTBT  specifically  pro- 
hibits nuclear  explosions  in  the  atmosphere. 
In  outer  space,  and  under  water.  It  also  pro- 
hibtta  nuclear  explosions  in  any  other  envi- 
ronment "if  such  explosions  cause  radioac- 
tive debris  to  be  present  outside  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  the  State  under  whose  Jurisdic- 
tion or  control  such  exj^osion  is  conducted." 

/ssiis:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  tlie  USSR's  underground  nu- 
dear  tests  have  caused  radioactive  debris  to 
be  present  outside  of  its  territorial  limits. 
We  have  reexamined  this  issue. 

FindiTur  The  UjB.  Oovermnent  reaffirms 
the  Judgment  made  in  the  December  1985 
report  that  the  Soviet  Union's  underground 
nuclear  test  practices  resulted  in  the  vent- 
ing of  radioactive  matter  on  numerous  occa- 
aiODf  and  caused  radioactive  matter  to  be 
present  outside  the  Soviet  Union's  territori- 
al Ilmtts  in  violation  of  its  legal  obligaUon 
under  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  The 
Soviet  Union  failed  to  take  the  precautions 
necessary  to  mtnimiar  the  contamination  of 
man's  environment  by  radioactive  sub- 
stances despite  numerous  Uj8.  demarches 
sod  reouests  for  corrective  action. 
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HsfsiaM  Fiaoi  Act  notification  of  mUitarv 

€X€TCiM€9 

L4pal  Statur.  The  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conf  er- 
encf  on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe 
was  signed  In  Helsinki  in  1975.  This  docu- 
mei|t  represents  a  political  commitment  and 
was  I  signed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  along  with  33  other  States. 
Soviet  actions  not  in  accord  with  that  docu- 
meiit  are  violations  of  their  polltidal  com- 
mitaient. 

O^IipoMon:  All  signatory  States  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  are  committed  to  give 
prior  notification  of.  and  other  details  con- 
cerqing,  major  military  maneuvers,  defined 
as  tliose  involving  more  than  35,000  troops. 

/jfiie:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  notification  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tarjt  exercise  "ZiM;>ad-81"  was  inadquate  and 
therefore  a  violation  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
political  commitment  under  the  Helsinki 
FInil  Act.  We  have  reexamined  this  issue. 

Hndimr.  The  UJB.  Qovonunent  previously 
Judged  and  continues  to  find  that  the  Soviet 
Uni^n  in  1981  violated  its  political  commit- 
meQt  to  observe  provisions  of  Bssket  I  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  by  not  providing  all 
the  information  required  in  Its  notification 
of  ekerdse  "ZAPAD-81. "  Since  1981,  the  So- 
viet have  observed  provisions  of  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act  in  letter,  but  rarely  in  spirit. 
Th€(  Soviet  Union  has  a  very  restrictive  in- 
teriretation  of  its  obligations  under  the 
Helsinld  Final  Act,  and  Soviet  implementa- 
tion of  voluntary  confidence-builtUng  meas- 
ures tias  beea  the  exception  rather  than  the 
ruley  The  Soviets  have  notified  all  exercises 
requiring  notification  (i.e.,  those  of  25,000 
trcK^  or  over),  but  tuive  faUed  to  make  vol- 
untary notifications  (i.e.,  those  numliering 
fewer  than  25,000  troops).  In  their  notifica- 
tions, they  have  provided  only  the  bare  min- 
Imutn  of  information.  They  have  also  ob- 
served only  minimally  the  voluntary  provi- 
sion providing  that  observers  be  invited  to 
exefcises.  having  Invited  observers  to  only 
fifty  percent  of  notified  activities. 


RESTORING  AMERICA'S 
COMPETmVE  EDGE 

hb.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
held  a  field  hearing  to  explore  ways  to 
restore  America's  (»mpetitlve  edge  in 
the  world  market.  We  held  this  hear- 
ing! at  the  Mlcroelectroni(»  Center  in 
Nofth  Carolina's  Research  Triangle 
PaiSt.  This  site  was  selected  because  of 
the  Research  Triangle  Park's  unparal- 
leleKl  record  of  gro«rth  and  innovation 
thit>ugh  cooperation  between  business, 
gowniment.  and  academia. 

l^estimony  focused  on  educational 
reform,  trade  policy.  Job  training,  eco- 
noihic  development,  and  scienUf  ic  and 
technological  innovation.  One  of  the 
wltiiesses  was  Donald  Hughes,  vice 
chairman  and  chief  fiiutncial  officer  of 
Builington  Industries.  Burlington  has 
led]  the  textile  industry  in  its  commit- 
ment to  investment,  modernization, 
and  state-of-the-art  technology.  Bur- 
liiifton  has  stayed  on  top  by  investing 
15C  percent  of  Its  cash-flow  from  oper- 
atii  ns  back  into  the  business. 

I4ke  Burlington,  the  American  tex- 
tile industry  as  a  whole  has  done  Its 
pad,  to  stay  competitive.  It  leads  the 


world  iQ  modernization,  reinvesting  80 
percent  of  its  available  dollars.  Seven 
out  of  ten  textile  plants  operating 
today  a^  less  than  10  years  old.  They 
are  modem,  they  are  efficient,  and 
they  are  competitive.  It  ts  on^  this 
competltlvenesa  that  helps  them  with- 
stand the  inadequacies  of  our  own  gov- 
emmeni's  trade  policies  and  the  dam- 
aging a^  blatantly  imf  air  textile  trad- 
ing praotlces  of  other  nations. 

I  ask  bnanlmous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  RvcoRO  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Donald  Hughes.  What  he  had  to  say 
could  be  instructive  to  executives  in 
many  American  industries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

DORALD     R.     HOGBXS,     ViCX 
All  AMD  Cmxr  FnCAHCIAL   OmCER, 

iir  iRSOsraixs,  Imc. 

I  apprMate  your  inviting  me  to  discuss 
issues  related  to  the  competitiveness  of  the 
U.S.  textile  industry.  I  wish  you  well  and 
hope  that  your  work  leads  to  some  solutions 
to  a  very  thorny  set  of  problems. 

If  competitiveness  Is  considered  in  text- 
book tertas.  It  has  two  meanings.  The  first 
tias  to  do  with  the  degree  of  economic  com- 
petition that  exists  in  a  particular  market  or 
industry,  and  its  criteria  are  such  measures 
as  the  numbers  of  firms,  the  profit  margins 
on  sales,  return  on  investment  or  assets  and 
the  ease  of  entry  into  the  field.  The  second 
meaning  pertains  to  how  successful  a  par- 
ticular Arm  or  industry  is  in  comparison 
with  its  competition.  Here  the  criteria  are 
productivity,  the  efficiency  of  use  of  re- 
sources, the  degree  of  modernity  of  produc- 
tion facilities,  the  value  associated  with  the 
product,  marketing  strategies  and  customer 
service. 

Today.i  there  is  another  meaning  of  com- 
petitiveniess— the  one  that  has  brought  us 
together  i  here.  Competitiveness — or  Ameri- 
can industry's  perceived  lack  of  it— has 
become  A  shorthand  explaiuition  for  the  un- 
supportable  trade  deficit  that  is  plaguing 
our  nation. 

Let  me  address  the  competitiveness  issue 
as  it  applies  to  the  textile  industry  in  this 
coimtry.j 

There  are  more  than  5.000  textile  manu- 
facturing enterprises  in  the  United  States. 
Modem  textile  production  is  fairly  capital- 
intensive,  but  that  is  not  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  entry,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  great 
amount  of  activity— start-ups,  merger,  ac- 
quisitions—tt\at  go  on  all  the  time.  Over  the 
past  15  j^ears.  the  American  textile  industry 
has  bec<«ne  the  most  modem  and  produc- 
tive in  tt^e  world. 

The  industry  also  has  a  well-deserved  rep- 
utation as  the  leader  in  the  development  of 
new  products,  from  yams  to  blends  to  fabric 
construciions.  Unfortunately,  the  industry 
does  not  derive  the  full  benefit  of  its  iimova- 
tive  leadership,  l)ecause  overseas  producers 
are  quidc  to  copy— or  "knock  ofr'— good 
products  designed  here.  Those  knock-offs 
often  find  their  way  back  to  the  United 
States  ii^  the  form  of  imported  clothing. 

The  industry  Is  currently  engaged  in  a 
major  campaign  to  demonstrate  to  its  cus- 
tomers ttiat  it  can  deliver  the  goods  more 
dependably  and  more  quickly  than  can  over- 
seas sources.  A  few  years  ago,  a  study 
showed  that  the  total  time  required  to  put 
apparel  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer, 
taking  into  account  the  production  of  the 


niier.  the  fabric  and  the  garment,  along 
with  all  the  inventory  and  in-process  time 
involved,  was  06  weeks.  We  believe  the  proc- 
ess can  be  completed  in  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  all  parties  Involved  in  the  chain  are 
wolfing  toward  that  goal.  This  campaign  is 
called,  appropriately,  "quick  response." 

But  despite  the  best  efforts  of  this  indus- 
try and  the  fact  that  it  Is  modem  and  pro- 
ductive, the  two  million  workers  en^loyed 
in  manufacturing  textiles  and  apparel  are 
fixMling  that  their  Jobs  are  being  taken  away 
by  imports  from  low-wage  coimtries. 

This  import  problem  Is  at  the  root  of  the 
competitiveness  Issue.  It  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Imports  have  been  growing  at  the 
annual  rate  of  19%.  and  there  is  no  end  In 
sight.  But  I  want  to  let  you  know  that  the 
domestic  industry  is  not  Just  sitting  idly  by 
and  crying  for  assistance  from  Washington. 
Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  the  things 
going  on  at  Burlington  to  enhance  competi- 
tiveness. Similar  programs  are  under  way  at 
many  other  comjianles.  I  am  sure. 

Competitiveness  has  been  a  way  of  life  for 
Burlington  Industries  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  we  tiave  invested 
$200  million  a  year  in  modernization— a 
total  of  over  $3  billion.  In  recent  years,  we 
have  invested  150%  of  our  cash  flow  from 
operations  back  into  the  business. 

We  have  modernized  nearly  all  our  facili- 
ties. Our  new  plants  with  their  materials- 
handling  robotics  and  other  new  features  at- 
tract visitors  from  all  over  the  world.  Our 
plants  are  clean,  desirable  and  healthy 
places  in  wtiich  to  work. 

Let  me  cite  one  very  important  illustra- 
tion of  our  modernization  program.  The 
most  vital  machine  in  making  fabric  is  the 
loom  or  weaving  machine.  The  standard 
most  widely  used  in  Judging  the  degree  of 
weaving  modernization  in  a  textile  plant  is 
the  extent  of  use  of  shuttieless  weaving 
equipment.  Over  95%  of  Burlington's  weav- 
ing equipment  is  represented  by  these  state- 
of-the-art  machines.  Many  of  our  U.S.  com- 
petitors also  have  a  tiigh  concentration  of 
such  equipment.  In  contrast,  most  textile 
operations  in  other  nations  have  only  a 
small  fraction  of  Burlington's  modem  weav- 
ing equipment. 

Our  dying  and  finishing  technology  is  in 
most  respects  "state-of-the-art."  In  fact,  in 
this  area  we  liave  been  responsible  for  sig- 
nificant tectmological  advances  that  liave 
subsequently  spread  throughout  the  indus- 
try. 

Going  beyond  capital  exi>enditures,  there 
are  other  activities  that  can  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  competitiveness.  Burlington 
strives  to  innovate  through  an  aggressive  re- 
search and  development  effort.  In  1988.  we 
9ent  $28  million  in  this  area  to  develop  new 
products  and  processes.  In  addition,  several 
times  this  amount  was  spent  by  our  divi- 
sions to  enhance  existing  products  and  proc- 


Often.  we  have  patented  innovations  de- 
veloped by  us  and  contracted  for  their  man- 
ufacture, and  these  products  and  processes 
have  been  made  available  to  others  in  our 
industry  through  licensing.  Burlington  has 
received  well  over  a  hundred  patents  in  the 
past  five  years. 

Burlington  has  also  spent  considerable 
sums  to  improve  service  to  our  customers  by 
reducing  lead  times  and  providing  quicker 
responses  to  their  needs. 

Finally.  Burilngton  annually  spends  very 
large  sums  of  money  in  training  to  develop 
the  skills  of  its  employees  to  help  them  real- 
ise their  full  potential  and  thereby  make 
our  operation  more  competitive. 


What  have  beoi  the  results  of  all  this 
effort  and  expenditure?  Let  me  dte  a  few 
key  facts. 

Burlington's  productivity  has  improved 
between  4  and  5%  per  annum,  compared 
with  less  than  2%  for  U.S.  industry  as  a 
whole.  I  lielleve  the  textile  industry  has  also 
averaged  dose  to  4%. 

Many  products  that  originally  were  Bur- 
lington innovations  have  become  standard 
items  on  the  American  scene:  tufted  carpet, 
nylon  typewriter  ribbon,  woven  fiberglass 
products  such  as  drapes  and  electrical  insu- 
lation, ready-made  draperies,  silk-like  poly- 
ester blouse  fabrics,  polyester /cotton  blend- 
ed fabrics  and  the  polyester /worsted  bleixl- 
ed  fabrics  that  have  helped  to  make  Ameri- 
can moi's  and  women's  tailored  dothing  the 
quality  standard  in  Its  Held. 

Burlington  has  also  achieved  considerable 
improvement  in  its  delivery  and  service  to 
its  customers. 

That's  a  thumbnaU  sketch  of  what  one 
American  company  has  been  doing  to  im- 
prove its  competitiveness.  Now  let  me  turn 
to  a  subject  that  has  been  consuming  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  energy  for  many  of 
us  in  the  textile  and  apparel  Industry— the 
need  for  a  more  active  role  for  government. 

By  far  the  most  effective  action  the  gov- 
ernment could  take  would  be  in  the  area  of 
trade  policy. 

The  starting  point  must  be  a  realization  of 
the  importance  of  the  textile  and  apparel 
Industry  to  this  country's  economy  and  se- 
curity. If  you  don't  accept  that,  you  won't 
go  any  farther.  Others  can  make  the  case 
for  the  industry's  importance  much  more 
eloquently  that  I  can,  but  I  would  simply 
ask  you  to  take  a  moment  to  contemplate  a 
United  States  dependent  on  imports  for  the 
bulk  of  its  anoarel,  with  domestic  sources 
raluced  to  cottage  industries.  If  that  scenar- 
io makes  you  uncomfortable,  as  it  does  me, 
for  whatever  reason— luttional  defense  con- 
siderations, pride,  whatever— then  you  must 
agree  that  something  needs  to  be  done,  be- 
cause that  Is  the  direction  in  wtiich  we  are 
inexorably  heading. 

You  know,  there  is  another  aspect  of  that 
scenario  that  bothers  me.  First,  you  must 
recognize  that  the  textile  and  apparel  com- 
plex is  the  nation's  largest  manufacturing 
employer.  Many  of  those  employees  are 
women  and  minorities.  They  are  loaU«d  to  a 
large  degree  in  the  small  towns  of  rural 
America.  Quite  frankly,  they  do  not  have 
many  alternatives  to  their  ciurent  employ- 
ment, and  most  of  the  alternatives  that 
they  do  have  are  in  lower-paying  service 
sector  Jobs.  There  is  a  tragic  human  cost  in- 
volved in  the  closing  of  a  mill  in  a  small 
community. 

The  solution  to  the  import  problem  that 
the  industry  is  supporting  is  a  legislative 
one,  now  before  you  as  S.  549,  the  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Act  of  1987.  I  won't  go 
into  the  details  of  the  bill,  but  I  do  want  to 
reiterate  its  objectives,  which  are  to  halt  the 
loss  of  market  share  to  imported  textile  and 
ivparel  products  and  restrict  future  growth 
of  Imports  to  the  long-term  rate  of  growth 
of  the  American  market  itself.  We  believe 
this  Is  a  fair  approach  to  sharing  this  huge 
market,  and  hope  that  you  will  agree  when 
you  have  the  opportimity  to  consider  this 
bin. 


THE    GREAT    BASEBALL    HERIT- 
AGE OF  MOBILE,  ALABAMA 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Mobile.  AL.  has  long  enjoyed  a  dis- 
tinguished        baseball  heritage. 


Throughout  its  history,  it  has  sent 
many,  many  of  baseball's  gre«tegt 
players  on  to  the  world  of  professional 
basebalL  It  has  been  said  that  the  city 
of  Mobile  could  field  a  city  team  that 
would  lick  the  team  of  any  other  city 
in  the  Nation.  Familiar  luunes  on  the 
city's  roster  would  include  Frank  and 
Milt  Boiling.  Willie  McCovey.  Ozzie 
Smith,  Satchel  Paige.  Hank  Aaron, 
and  his  brother  T(»ninle.  Billy  Wil- 
liams, Cleon  Jones.  Stan  Wasiak.  and 
Tommy  Agee.  And  these  are  Just  a 
few.  Because  of  all  of  theee  baseball 
greats.  Frank  BoUing,  who.  along  with 
his  brother  and  three  other  MobOians. 
played  in  the  Cracker  Jack  Old- 
Timer's  game  last  year,  believes  that 
Mobile  deserves  its  own  hall  of  fame 
as  home  base  for  its  many  professional 
baseball  greats.  I  could  not  agree 
more. 

The  number  of  great  baseball  play- 
ers, and  other  athletes  for  that 
matter,  who  have  come  from  Mobile, 
defies  any  explanation.  It  was  said 
that  Hank  Aaron  believed  it  was  the 
drinking  water.  Another  explanation 
could  be  the  great  efforts  of  the  city 
recreation  department.  However,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  the  deter- 
mination, the  spirit,  and  the  competi- 
tive nature  of  all  Mobilians.  This  atti- 
tude, combined  with  the  superior  ad- 
vantages that  all  Alabamlans  natural- 
ly have,  yields  an  tinbeatable  match.  It 
results  in  a  drive  and  an  attitude  that 
enables  them  to  beat  the  fire  out  of  all 
others.  In  fact,  I  understand  that 
Frank  Boiling  issued  a  challenge  to  all 
when  he  appeared  on  ESPN  and  dared 
any  other  town  in  the  United  States  to 
come  up  with  an  all-star  team  as  good 
as  Mobile's.  He  has  never  heard  from 
anyone,  so  I  suppose  it's  an  undisputed 
fact,  acknowledged  by  alL 

I  look,  forward  to  the  time  when 
Mobile  does  have  this  hall  of  fame  and 
can  honor  its  great  athletes.  They 
have  a  distinguished  past  history  of 
producing  athletes,  and  I  know  that 
they  will  produce  many  more.  I  am 
sure  that  whatever  it  is  that's  in  the 
water  has  not  changed,  nor,  we  hope, 
will  it  anytime  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  newspaper  article  from 
the  Mobile  Press  Register  be  printed 
in  the  Coitgrkssiohai.  Rboobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  MobQe  Press  Register,  Jan.  2S, 
1987] 

Mosnx's  Home  or  thx  Hau.  or  Fambu 

HO  OTHB  crrr  has  raooucB)  so  MAinr  oaxAT 

BASBaALL  STABS 

(By  Pete  Zurales) 

The  sun  shone  brightly  on  Wrigley  Field 
that  August  day  in  1989.  Ernie  Banks,  who 
promised  the  CXibs  would  shine  in  '89. 
wanted  to  play  two. 

Chicago  was  in  the  grips  of  pennant  fever, 
even  if  it  was  mid-August.  Manager  Leo 
Duroeher  had  Chicago's  bdoved  Cubs  In 
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flnt  plaee  by  TW  gaaea.  Tea.  those  perenni- 
al loaan  troaa  tlM  Morth  Side  were  riding 
high  tn  the  Xatianal  iMgue  Bast 
This  was  a  Wg  game.  too.  The  powerful 


'•yhey  all  want  to  know,"  said  Boiling,  pitched 

"Wf  all  came  through  at  a  time  when  we  of  the 

didttt  have  a  lot  of  youth  baaebaU.  We  Just  He  had 

went  to  the  park  and  played.  We  were  a  line-driv^ 


April  8, 1987 


igalnst  him  would  tell  you  he's  one 
left-handed  hitters  of  aU  time. 
those  qiiick  hands.  He  was  a  real 
hitter. 


April  8, 1987 
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mayor  in  America,"  and  was  elected  by 

Vtia    r I  ■    \r\    otfrvo    t.Viis    v»ar    tm    nrMti- 


to  aid  the  refugees  currently  in  first 
navliun    In    eamns    in    Southeast    Asia 


which  for  twelve  years  has  recdved  prefer- 
ential treatment  in  U.S.  refugee  policy,  but 
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flnt  ptaM  by  7H  guMt.  Tei.  thoM  perenni- 
al iMMi  from  tbe  Worth  Side  were  ridlnc 
bl|h  tB  Um  Xayooal  iMSue  But 

TUi  «H  s  Mc  same.  too.  The  powerful 
AUuita  Bravely  who  went  on  to  wta  their  di- 
I  that  year,  were  in  town. 

Eottaaan  waa  on  the  mound  for 
the  Coha.  fadnc  that  tetoeini  lineup  that 
featured  Woo  Carty.  Orlando  Cepeda.  Clete 
Boyer  and.  of  eoum.  tMMehall'i  greatest 
atamw.  Bank  Aaron. 

A  itandtng-joom  crowd  of  more  than 
41.000  cheered  wildly.  Holtanan  had  a  no- 
hitter  gotaf  in  th«  aevntb  innlns.  Could 
liaaelwill  la  Chicago  tet  any  better? 

Aaitm  wa>  at  the  plate.  Holtanan  deliv- 
ered Aaron  awnng  with  all  hi>  might  and 
connected,  The  baD  nQed  high  in  the  alr 
toward  left  field.  The  crowd  was  stunned. 
Not  only  waa  the  no-hitter  apparently  gone, 
but  the  Cute"  S-0  lead  was  in  trouble. 

The  ball  was  now  hi^  above  the  ivy-cov- 
ered waD.  Billy  WHUams  went  back  and 
looked  up.  He  got  way  badi  where  the  wall 
raakea  a  funny  eurre  inward  and  he  dug  In. 
He  leaped  high  into  the  air  and  snagged  the 


The  crowd  went  wild.  Holtanan  went  on 
to  complete  bis  no-httter.  an  unusual  tax  in 
that  he  had  no  strikeouts.  But  he  did  it,  and 
the  fans  were  delirious. 

One  game,  two  Ifobfle  natives,  two  future 
HaD  of  Famers.  Ironic 

But.  of  course,  that's  not  alL  The  Cubs 
were  7M  games  ahead  of  the  Mets.  That 
would  be  the  Mirade  Mete  of  'W  who  went 
on  to  win  the  World  Series.  They  bad  a 
cent«^  fielder  who  bad  been  rookie  of  the 
year  for  the  Chicago  White  Sox  in  1966. 
That  would  be  Tommy  Agee,  a  native  of 
MobQe.  Playing  left  field  for  the  world 
champtwis  that  year  was  Cleon  Jones,  a 
native  irf  Mobile. 

The  MMs  had  a  young  player  on  the  team 
who  would  make  a  name  for  himself  later  in 
the  American  League  with  Kansas  City. 
That  would  be  Amos  Otis,  a  Mobile  native. 

Over  on  the  West  Coast  was  the  big,  pow- 
erful wnUe  McCovey.  who  would  lead  the 
National  League  in  home  runs  and  RBIs 
that  year  and  end  up  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
MoOovey  is  a  MobOe  native. 

aatdiel  Paige  te  from  Mobile  and  he  is  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame.  He  played  earlier  and 
only  briefly  in  the  Major  Leagues.  He 
Idayed  many  years  in  the  Negro  League. 

Mobile  has  produced  other  Major  Lea- 
guers as  well— Frank  Boiling  and  his  broth- 
er MQt.  Onle  Smith.  Aaron's  brother 
TQmmle  and  the  king  of  the  minors.  Stan 
Wariak. 

Ironic 

"Dlny  Dean  once  asked  me  what  it  was 
about  ICobOe."  said  Ftank  Boiling.  "Hank 
Aaron  used  to  say  it  was  the  water."  Boiling 

'HMghfil 

"Anybody  familiar  with  baseball  knows 
MoWle  has  produced  some  great  athletes  in 
the  liaartiall  world.  We're  known  for  produc- 
ing more  great  baaeball  players  than  any 
other  town  in  the  United  Stataa." 

Last  year.  Ftank  and  brother  Milt  played 
in  the  Crai^er  Juck.  Old-Timers'  game.  They 
were  two  of  five  MobOe  natives  in  the  game. 
"I  got  on  the  air  (BBFN)  and  challenged  any 
town  In  the  United  States  to  come  up  with 
an  All-Star  team  as  good  as  MobQe's.  I 
thought  rd  hear  from  some  people,  but  I 
never  did." 

Sinee  WQIiaDM  was  inducted  into  the  HaU 
of  ranne  last  week.  Boiling  has  been  aaked 
by  reporters  from  Chicaao.  New  York.  At- 
lanta and   everywhere   else   what   makes 


"They  aU  want  to  know."  said  Boiling. 
"We  all  came  through  at  a  time  when  we 
didn't  have  a  lot  of  youth  baaebalL  We  just 
went  to  the  park  and  plvwd.  We  were  a 
builch  of  kids  and  we  had  some  time  to  play. 
I  llfed  near  Crawford  PariL  I  did  my  chorea, 
theh  went  over  to  play  baseball.  Nothing 
wag  organised,  but  we  always  had  enough 
bosk  to  play." 

Baseball  brought  integration  to  Mobile 
years  before  the  Supreme  Court  did.  "I  can 
reoaember  at  Crawford,  the  blacks  and 
wh^es  all  played  together." 

B^ag  didn't  know  what  kind  of  talent  he 
played  with.  "To  be  honest  with  you.  I 
new"  knew  any  of  them  were  from  Mobile 
until  they  got  to  the  big  leagues. 

did  encounter  Hank  Aaron  once  before 

We  were  both  in  the  minora.  We'd 

home  to  MotaQe  in  the  winter.  The 

I  players,  to  stay  in  shape,  would  go  up 

[Itchell  Field  in  Toulminvtlle  to  play  the 

[players. 

7t  were  out  there  beating  the  heck  out 
of  tome  black  team,  11-5,  but  they  had  a 
guy  who  hit  a  home  run  every  time  he  was 
up.  Everybody  was  asking  who  that  was."  It 
wafl  Aaron. 

"^fter  I  was  traded  to  the  Braves  in  IMl, 
our'  lockers  were  right  next  to  each  other. 
It's  iUnd  of  coincidental.  All  those  years  in 
MobUe  and  we  didn't  know  each  other. 
Then,  we're  teamnuites  and  dressing  right 
nei^  to  each  other." 

^  didn't  know  McCovey  was  from 
MMDe,  either,  imtil  he  read  about  him  in 
the' papers.  That's  Ironic,  too.  When  they 
wei^  little,  they  lived  four  blocks  apart. 

J«8se  Thomas  of  Mobile  signed  Willie 
McCovey  for  the  Olants  as  their  scout.  He 
has  a  theory  as  to  why  Mobile  produced  aD 
tho  le  great  players. 

"]  hiring  that  time,  they  didn't  play  base- 
ball in  high  school,"  said  Thomas.  "But  the 
Cit;  Recreation  Department  had  a  good 
profram.  Most  every  community  had  a 
teagi.  The  weather  was  good— we  could  even 
play  on  Christmas  Day  sometimes.  The  kids 
I  nothing  on  their  minds  but  baseball. 

tiey  had  no  leagues,  they  just  played 
kball.  They  didn't  have  much  else  to  do, 
to  tfll  you  the  truth." 

\^ena  McCants  went  to  the  1969  World 
Series  as  a  guest  of  Cleon  Jones.  Jones  had 
bee|i  a  studoit  of  Mrs.  McCants  in  the  9th 
grafe.  So  had  Billy  Williams  and  Tommy 
Agfle. 

'It's  a  very  good  feeling,  a  great  feeling  to 
knonr  that  you  have  touched  them  and  they 
still  remember  you.  My  relationship  with 
them  is  a  very  warm  one,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  McCants  remembered  the  young  stu- 
den^.  "Bniy  was  Just  a  very  nice  young 
maa.  Handsome.  Obedient.  Cleon  was  a 
goou  student.  In  fact,  they  were  all  good 
stufents. 

"I'm  a  sports  enthusiast.  I  would  watch 
thetn  play  at  Carver  Park  and  right  at  the 
schpol.  The  baseball  diamond  and  the  foot- 
ball field  were  all  one.  All  of  them  were 
football  players,  too.  In  fact,  they  all  played 
everything.  They  went  from  one  sport  to 
the  next.  I  guess  that's  why  we  didn't  have 
anxdlscipllne  problems— they  stayed  busy. 

"That  area  was  a  haven  for  athletes,"  she 
sai4.  "I  dont  know  why.  It's  just  natural 
talgnt,  I  suppose.  All  I  know  was  they  had  a 
lotpf  talent" 

V  hen  Mrs.  McCants  learned  Williams  had 
fini  lly  made  the  Hall  of  Fame,  she  said  she 
overjoyed. 

"'.  ie  was  a  classic  hitter,"  said  Boiling  of 
Wil  Hams.  "Billy  is  such  a  class  person  and 
leaervlng  of  this  award.  Anybody  who 


pitched 
of  the 
He  had 
Une-dri' 
"He 
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him  would  tell  you  he's  one 
left-handed  hitters  of  all  time, 
quick  handa.  He  was  a  real 
hitter. 

it  with  such  ease,  he  was  often 
overlook^  So  was  Aaron,  until  real  late  in 
his  career.  They  weren't  overlooked  by  the 
other  players;  they  knew  how  good  they 
were."    i 

BolUng  believes  the  players  have  been 
overloond  by  Mobile.  Boiling  recalled  a 
parade  fbr  the  MeU  playera,  a  small  street 
with  twq  signs  on  it  named  for  Aaron  and  as 
yet  has  heard  of  no  plans  to  honor  Wil- 
liams. 

"It's  amaring  for  Mobile  to  have  the  top 
right-hi^ded  home  run  hitter  in  Aaron  and 
the  top  (National  League)  left-handed  home 
run  hitter  in  McCovey.  We  have  Williams, 
one  of  the  great  hitters  of  the  '60s  and  '70s. 
Any  city  would  be  proud  to  have  just  one  of 
them." 

Boiling  is  part  of  a  committee  headed  by 
Kemey  Windhcmi  trjring  to  establish  a 
sports  Hhll  of  Fame  for  Mobile.  "We  would 
like  to  have  a  nice  museum.  I'm  sure  the 
kids  would  love  to  see  Hank  Aaron's  bat  or 
ivey's  glove. 
Mobile  and  I'm  not  trying  to  put 
But  we're  missing  the  boat, 
gotten  a  lot  of  great  publicity 
players.  We  usually  get  publicity 
and  corruption,  why  not  take  ad- 
vantage joX  all  the  bragging  that  everyone 
else  is  dmng  for  us?" 

Said  Itiomas:  "Mobile  was  blessed  to  have 
all  thoe4  great  players.  MobQe  would  have 
been  better  off  had  they  promoted  these 
guys." 
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SALXJTE  TO  JOSEPH  PATRICK 
RILEY 

Mr.  HOIiLINOS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  ill.  the  family  and  friends  of 
Joseph  Patrick  Riley  will  join  in  cele- 
bration of  his  75th  birthday.  Known 
affectiogiately  by  his  fellow  Charles- 
tonians<  as  "Bis  Joe"— to  avoid  confu- 
sion wi^h  his  son  and  namesake,  the 
mayor  of  Charleston— he  is  a  distin- 
guished business  leader,  churchman, 
and  pul^llc  servant. 

Back  |ln  1959,  as  Governor  of  South 
CarollnCi.  I  appointed  Joe  Riley  to  the 
State  ^velopment  board,  and  later  to 
the  ne^ly  formed  committee  on  tour- 
ism. Atl  the  time.  South  Carolina  had 
no  program  to  promote  tovirism.  and, 
accordingly,  tourism  was  virtually  non- 
existent in  most  parts  of  the  State. 
Under  Joe's  tireless  leadership,  the 
fledgling  tourism  Industry  was  nur- 
tured mid  promoted.  Today  it  stands 
as  the  [largest,  most  prosperous  eco- 
nomic force  in  South  Carolina.  Cer- 
tainly, much  of  the  ciredlt— along  with 
our  thinks— goes  to  Joe  Riley.  More 
recently,  Joe  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  South  Carolina  Ports  Au- 
thority jBoard. 

Joe's  accomplishments  are  many, 
but  his  greatest  pride  and  Joy.  shared 
by  hisi  splendid  wife  and  partner, 
Helen  Schachte  Riley,  is  his  brood  of 
four  ^hildren— Joe.  Jr..  Suzanne. 
Mary,  find  Jane— and  grandchildren. 

Joe,  Jr.,  has  been  lauded  by  the 
Washington    Monthly    as    "the    best 


mayor  in  America."  and  was  elected  by 
his  peers  to  serve  this  year  as  presi- 
dent of  the  UJ3.  Conference  of 
Mayors.  Joe's  wife,  Charlotte,  is  active 
in  real  estate,  and  their  two  sons,  Joe 
ni  and  Bratton.  are  standout  students 
and  athletes  at  the  Porter-Oaud 
School  in  Charleston. 

Suzanne,  married  to  Keith  Emge  of 
Evansville.  IN,  is  an  active  supporter 
of  music  and  the  arts  in  the  Hoosier 
State,  serves  as  president  of  the  Dea- 
coness Hospital  Foundation,  and  is 
past  president  of  the  Junior  League. 
Their  eldest  tiaa.  Chip,  is  going  to  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School 
next  fall.  Daughter  Helen  and  second 
son  John  are  both  students  at  Duke 
University. 

Mary,  married  to  Bob  Chambers  of 
Winston  Salem.  NC.  is  president  of  the 
Richmond  Center,  a  United  Way 
agency  that  helps  handicapped  adults 
find  emplojrment.  They  have  four 
boys:  Robert,  Andrew,  Laurence,  and 
William. 

Jane  has  remained  in  Charleston, 
where  she  is  married  to  Gerard  Stell- 
ing.  She  is  a  community  activist  who 
serves  with  the  Junior  League,  the 
Charleston  Museum,  and  the  Council 
of  Girl  Scouts.  The  Stelllngs  have 
three  girls:  Elizabeth,  Meg  and  Anne. 

We  all— friends,  colleagues,  children, 
and   grandchildren— join   together   in 
wishing  Joe  Riley,  St..  the  very  best  on 
his  75th  birthdi^.  As  you  begin  your 
next  75,  Joe- 
May  the  Irish  hills  caress  you. 
May  her  lakes  and  rivers  bless  you. 
May  the  luA  of  the  Irish  enfold  you. 
May  the  blessings  of  St.  Patrick  behold  you. 


HATFIELD  CALLS  FOR  ACTION 
TO  AID  THE  WORLD'S  REFU- 
GEES, REJECTS  COMPASSION 
FATIGUE 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  On  March 
23,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattikld].  spoke  at 
the  annual  legislative  briefing  of 
IMPACT,  an  interdenominational 
action  network  of  some  11,000  persons 
nationwide  drawn  from  a  wide  range 
of  churches  and  other  religious 
groups.  The  subject  of  his  remarks 
was  the  plight  of  the  world's  refugees, 
whom  he  eloquently  describes  as  "the 
cast-aways,  the  cast-offs,  the  victims 
of  governmental  and  social  upheaval." 
people  for  whom  the  greatest  danger, 
now  as  in  the  past,  is  "the  indifference 
of  the  free  world."  summed  up  in  the 
expression  "compassion  fatigue." 

Senator  Hattield's  own  compassion 
for  refugees  is  remarkably  well  estab- 
lished and  it  does  not  suffer  from  fa- 
tigue. I  was  pleased  to  join  with  him 
Just  2  weeks  ago  as  an  original  sponsor 
of  S.  814.  the  Innovative  Indochinese 
Refugee  and  Protection  Act  of  1987. 
which  Is  currently  circulating  among 
us  for  additional  sponsorship.  The  bill 
addresses  the  urgent  need  to  do  more 


to  aid  the  refugees  currently  in  first 
asylum  in  camps  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  those  still  arriving,  particularly  in 
Thailand,  and  to  secure  their  status  as 
refugees  and  prevent  them  from  being 
returned  against  their  will  to  unsafe 
border  regions  or  to  the  Communist 
dominated  coimtries  from  which  they 
fled. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  a 
smaller  meeting  of  IMPACT  here  in 
Washington  a  few  weelu  ago,  so  I 
know  first  hand  how  fine  a  group  it  is. 
It  is  Just  the  right  audience  for  Sena- 
tor HATPtBLD's  compelling  remarks,  be- 
cause IMPACT  is  by  its  own  definition 
composed  of  people  who  care,  and  care 
deeply,  about  those  in  need— the 
world's  refugees,  and  many  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Senator  Hatticld's  remarks  at 
the  IMPACT  conference  be  inserted  in 
the  RscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Rkmarks  op  Skrator  HATTIBJ) 

Today  there  are  over  10  million  people  in 
the  world  whom  we  have  identified  as  "refu- 
gees." As  one  scans  the  horizon,  we  see  they 
come  from  all  over  the  globe:  Africa,  Asia, 
Central  America,  Eastern  Europe:  they 
come  from  war-torn  and  strife-ridden  home- 
lands, with  hungry  stomachs  and  lost  pos- 
sessions and  lost  hopes. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  they  are  the  cast- 
aways, the  cost-offs,  the  victtans  of  govern- 
mental and  social  upheavaL  But  we  know  as 
followers  of  Christ  that  the  cast-aways  of 
the  world  are  Christ  himself.  Christ  said, 
"Whatsoever  you  do  for  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  you  do  for  me." 

As  members  of  IMPACT  and  as  represent- 
atives of  your  various  church  groups  and  or- 
ganfasations,  you  have  come  here  because 
you  care.  You  are  involved  because  your 
faith  tells  you  that,  but  by  the  grace  of 
God,  that  starving  refugee  from  Moaam- 
bique,  that  crippled  mine  victim  from  Cam- 
bodia, that  malnourished  child  from  El  Sal- 
vador, could  be  you  or  one  of  yours.  You  are 
here  because  that  is  not  merely  a  political 
or  a  social  problem,  but  because  you  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  this  is  a  spiritual 
problem.  You  are  Involved  because  the 
golden  rule  is  your  rule  of  life. 

The  greatest  danger  in  the  world  today 
facing  the  refugees  is  not  the  threat  of  war 
or  the  continuation  of  war.  It  is  not  the 
march  of  malnutrition,  nor  is  It  the  spread 
of  the  darkness  of  communism.  No,  the 
greatest  danger  facing  the  world's  ten  mil- 
lion refugees  is  the  indifference  of  the  free 
world.  I  often  hear  terms  like  "compassion 
fatigue"  and  "calculated  kindness"  and 
"humane  deterrence."  To  me  they  all  point 
to  the  same  imderlying  sentiment:  the  free 
world  is  tired  of  csirlng  for  these  problems 
that  will  not  go  away. 

I  am  here  to  encourage  you  to  be  caring 
and  to  keep  giving  and  to  be  f  althfuL  Many 
of  you  have  heard  me  speak  of  my  visit  to 
Calcutta  with  Mother  Teresa.  Amidst  the 
devastating  poverty  there,  I  asked  her  what 
kept  her  going,  how  she  managed  to  oonttn- 
ue,  when  so  little  had  changed  despite  her 
sisters'  work.  She  re^wnded.  "The  Lord 
does  not  call  me  to  be  suooessftil:  He  calls 
me  to  be  faitbfuL" 

With  this  in  mind,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  focus  on  a  part  of  the  world 


which  for  twelve  yean  has  received  prefer- 
ential treatment  in  V&.  refugee  policy,  but 
which  now  Is  in  the  greatest  danger  it  has 
faced  since  the  woiid  first  learned  of  Pol 
Pot  or  witneaaed  the  boat  peofdc 

Abraham  UncOln  onoe  said.  "To  sin  by  si- 
lence when  they  should  protest  makea  cow- 
ards of  men."  I  am  here  to  protest  the  dete- 
riorating situation  facing  Vtetaameae.  Cam- 
bodian and  Taotian  refugees,  and  to  diart  a 
strategy  for  survival  for  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  world's  cast-away  popula- 
tion. 

Let  me  bring  your  attention  to  some  of 
the  major  headlines  which  have  appeared  in 
major  newspapers  across  this  nation  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  "Cambodian  Refugee  Abuse 
Reported".  .  ."Cambodians  in  Umbo"  and 
"Thais  Said  to  Bar  Tj>ot.lan  Refugees".  And 
Just  last  Thursday  in  the  New  York  Timea. 
"Thais  Presring  Ouster  of  the  Laotians." 

First.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  bears  alone  the  responsibility  for  the 
resolution  of  refugee  problems,  and  many 
coimtries  have  joined  us  in  what  has  been 
through  the  years  a  largely  successful  inter- 
national humanitarian  effort  However,  the 
United  States  is  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
and  has  a  unique  obligation  and  reeponsibO- 
Ity  to  uphold  freedom  for  those  who  are  not 
free,  and  hope  for  those  who  would  have  no 
hope,  even  if  the  rest  of  the  free  world  with- 
draws its  helping  hand. 

Our  mllitwy  and  political  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  1960's  and  1970's  pro- 
pelled us  Into  launching  a  generous  refugee 
program.  While  our  hands  are  not  as  dirty 
as  they  once  were,  they  are  not  yet  clean, 
and  today,  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
the  Senate  to  recommit  the  United  States 
through  this  decade  to  a  humane  Indochi- 
nese refugee  resettlement  and  protection 
program.  In  the  process,  I  and  Senators  Pell 
and  Simon,  along  with  several  others  wHl  be 
remedying  a  number  of  problems  which 
have  made  the  United  States  a  guilty  by- 
stander in  the  deteriorating  Southeast 
Asian  refugee  sltxiatlon. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  Neang  Som, 
an  eleven  year  old  girl  living  in  an  orphan- 
age at  a  refugee  camp  near  Cambodia.  Her 
father  was  killed  by  Pol  Pot  her  mother 
died  in  1982.  When  she  arrived  at  the  refu- 
gee camp,  she  was  coughing  up  blood,  bad  a 
high  fever,  and  suffered  from  severe  depres- 
sion. But,  she  did  have  hope.  Her  sister, 
whom  she  last  saw  in  1982.  was  living  in 
California  with  her  uncle.  These  two  people, 
her  only  two  living  relatives  in  the  world 
constituted  her  hope. 

She  was  told  about  a  program  called  "hu- 
manitarian parole"  which  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment promised  Congress  woiild  be  available 
to  remedy  such  compiling  cases  as  her  situ- 
aUon.  And  so,  on  March  12.  1986.  ahe  ap- 
plied for  humanitarian  parole.  In  two  sh(»t 
weeks,  record  time  for  the  INS^mreaucracy. 
the  INS  had  an  answer  for  Neang  Som:  "re- 
quest dolled." 

Here  U  another  "request  denied"  case:  the 
case  of  Ley  Lann.  Ley  Lann  Is  a  17  year  old 
paraplegic  boy,  whoae  only  relatives  outside 
of  his  19  year  old  sister  in  the  camp,  were  an 
aunt  and  uncle  in  New  York  who  desperate- 
ly sought  to  have  him  come  to  be  with 
them.  The  United  States  onoe  again  made  a 
moAery  of  the  term  humanitarian  parole 
with  a  ringing  "request  denied." 

If  these  were  Just  Isolated  Instances  of 
INS  Intrandgence.  then  I  would  not  raise 
them  today.  Unfortunately,  the  INS  proc- 
essing effort  in  Southeast  Asia  has  been 
mostly  disappointed  and  one  need  only  look 
to  their  roller-coaster  rejection  rates  and 
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liaidi  regulations  to  understand  that  imml- 
gratioo  otneers  are  not  refugee  otfloers.  and 
that  the  IMS  should  no  longer  be  in  the  ref - 


extese  various  ways   in  which   our 
system  did  not  promote  the  equality  of 

all  J  TTia  airtlnrui  h<(1rM><1  tn  aAt  t.h»  t/m«> 
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here  in  Alabama  or  Montgomery,"  Nixon 

said. 

But  Mxon's  activism  on  the  part  of  his 
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always  better  than  denial,  deception, 
or  distortion  of  the  facts.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  historical  facts  about  the  Arme- 


whole  race;  they  understood  this  well, 
and,  in  their  conversations  with  me, 
they  made  no  particular  attenu>t  to 


tions  of  the  persecution  of  the  Arme- 
nians. President  Jimmy  Cart«'  said  at 
a  White  House  ceremony  in  1978.  "It 
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extese  various  ways  In  which  our 
system  did  not  promote  the  equality  of 
all^  His  actions  helped  to  set  the  tone 
anA  defined  the  attitude  of  the  civil 
rliiits  movement  in  our  country.  They 
h^ped  to  ensure  the  peaceful  prior- 
itias  so  crucial  to  the  quest  for  equali- 

Ipr.  Nixon  began  working  for  free- 
doia  very  early  in  his  life  when  he  or- 
_. .  ^.       .      ^^  .  gaalaed  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping 

if«<iilatilnn  also  addrenM  aeveral  pro-    q^L  porters  with  A.  PhllllD  Randolph       Despite   hla   lack   of  formal   education, 

''!!S?^!!J?S!^SfJ?!!:l:*^!5*2^    tafthe  wao-s  after  blacks  had  been    ^X''— '^-^--*'''°--°°-2J^--**°*^™'*5 

deiled    membership    in    the    white  ^ 


If  J  Vulrtaflnn  wmrtti  mmnxr  ttir  TTTfl  fmm 
any  role  in  the  unic<Mlng  of  refugeea  in 
BoutheMt  Asia,  and  would  reoulre  INS  to 
grant  homanltailan  pande  in  a  modeat 
number  of  non-immlgratlon  eaaea.  Their 
zeeord  of  dtieratlonanr  authority  has  done 
notldng  but  dash  hopes  for  Neang  Som  and 
otheta. 

Tlila  legielatlnn  alao  addreeaea  aeveral  pro- 


here  In 
aaid. 

But  Mxon'a  activism  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow  bfacks  began  long  before  the  bus  boy- 
cott. Injthe  1930b,  he  was  one  of  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porten,|the  first  successful  black  union. 

Diulng  World  War  n.  Nixon  helped 
aecure  a  USO  club  for  blacks  in  Montgom- 
ery. Ni:^n  also  served  as  president  of  the 
Alabam^  chapter  of  the  NAACP  for  many 
years. 


bordna.  and  Inatltutaa  educatiim  and  safety 
Brognma  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
refugeea  who  wHl  not  be  lesetUed.  In  addi- 
tion. It  aartts  TbaOand  with  the  financial 
burdetia  it  faoea  in  protecting  these  popula- 
ttona.  We  can  not  watt  for  the  closure  of 
ttwaa  camps  to  act 

We  most  act  now  and  sound  a  warning  for 
our  trlenda  in  the  region  who  perceive  a 
■wftawhiy  in  VA.  reeblve  and  commitment  to 
the  refugeea  of  the  region.  The  bill  says 
"The  United  Statea  is  in  this  for  the  long 
haid.  and  you'd  better  be.  too."  Unless  the 
VB.  acts,  the  refugees  of  Southeast  Asia  are 
deatlned  for  laolated  internment  camps  and 
even  greater  despair. 

The  UjB.  refugee  effort  In  S:R.  Asia 
cannot  be  rushed  to  a  premature  end.  We 
cant  pull  down  the  flag  and  declare  victory 
like  many  urge  today.  We  have  to  roll  up 
our  sleeves  and  fi^t.  Fight  the  pushbacks. 
Fll^t  the  ridlculoua  rejection  rates.  And 
fight  the  apathy  siveading  like  a  cancer  In 
some  offices  and  embassies  of  our  govem- 
moit  Congress  must  tell  the  other  govem- 
mmts  of  the  worid  that  if  they  want  to  run 
and  liide  from  the  ongoing  refugee  crisis  in 
Southeast  ASia.  they  will  not  be  able  to 
hide  behind  the  United  States. 

The  "IndoChineae  Refugee  Resettlement 
and  Protection  Act  of  1967"  will  have  an 
impact  in  all  areas  of  the  world.  It  will  com- 
municate America's  highest  ideals  and  un- 
flinching commitmoit  to  the  have  nots  of 
the  world. 

I  encourage  you  to  support  this  bill,  and 
the  companion  measure  to  be  introduced  by 
Congreaaman  Atkins  in  the  House,  and  not 
let  the  refugees  of  Southeast  Asia  be  aban- 
doned. We  owe  this  to  history,  we  owe  this 
to  freedom,  and  we  owe  this  to  ourselves  as 
the  leaders  of  the  free  world. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDGAR  DANIEL 
NIXON 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise, 
today,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Edgar  Daniel  Nixon,  the  civil 
rights  leader  who  initiated  and  orga- 
nized Uie  Montgomery  bus  boycott 
after  the  arrest  of  Rosa  Parks  in  1955 
which  provided  the  primary  thrust  for 
the  American  dvH  rights  movonent. 
Mr.  Nixon  was  a  great  American  who 
helped  pecq^le  of  aU  races  to  share  In 
the  American  dream.  Without  his 
dedication,  his  perseverance  and  his 
great  effcnts.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
movement  for  equality  in  our  coimtry 
could  have  been  postponed  and  could 
have  followed  an  entirely  different 
path. 

EJ).  Nixon  was  dedicated  through- 
out his  life  to  the  advancement  and 


union.  This  was  the  first  successful 
blflick  union.  Ehulng  World  War  U,  Mr. 
Ni$on  helped  to  secure  a  USO  club  for 
bl^cto  in  Montgomery.  He  also  served 
as  [president  of  the  Alabama  chapter 
of  the  NAACP  for  many  years. 

B.D.  Nixon  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  his  role  in  the  Montgomery  bus 
bofcott  in  1955.  After  Rosa  Parlts  was 
JaQed  for  refusing  to  relinquish  her 
setit  on  a  Montgomery  city  bus,  Nixon 
helped  to  secure  her  release  and  then 
organized  the  Montgomery  Improve- 
mckit  Association  which  engineered 
tht  381-day  boycott  of  buses  by  blacks. 

lb  all  that  he  did,  E.D.  Nixon  had 
tht  best  interests  of  Alabama  and  our 
Nation  foremost  in  his  mind.  He  pos- 
seted the  greatest  integrity,  and 
wd-ked,  as  all  people  should,  to  elimi- 
naie  any  injustice  or  inequity  that 
may  exist  in  our  system.  We  owe  a 
grgat  debt  to  the  work  and  efforts  of 
M^.  E.D.  Nixon.  His  tremendous  exam- 
pl^  in  working  to  secxu-e  for  all  the 
basic  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  should  be 
noted  and  followed  by  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  newspaper  articles  with 
retard  to  E.D.  Nixon  be  printed  in  the 

C^TQItlSSIOHAL  RXCORD. 

ere  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RD.  as  follows: 

m  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  Feb.  27, 
1987] 

E.D.  Nixon 

£|ome  of  the  ripples  started  by  Montgom- 
8  EJ3.  Nixon  in  1955  grew  into  the  full 
of  the  clvU  rights  movement,  a  tide  that 
it  over  the  nation  and  forever  changed 
lives  of  black  citizens. 

Daniel  Nixon  died  Wednesday  at 
age  of  87. 

ixon    never    received    the    recognition 

Martin  Luther  King.  But  it  was  Nixon 

organised  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott 

955,  the  movement  which  gave  King  a 

'orm  from  which  he  earned  fame. 

Va  1955,  Mr.  Nixon  was  one  of  the  people 

to   post   bond   for  black  seamstress  Rosa 

Parks,  who  was  arrested  for  refusing  to 

yield  her  bus  seat  to  a  white  man. 

■Ixon  then  formed  the  Montgomery  Im- 
provement Association,  which  launched  the 
38i-day  bua  boycott. 

Althouth  Nixon,  who  had  only  18  months 
of  I  formal   education,   was   encouraged   to 
he^  the  organization,  he  supported  the 
nocnlnation  of  the  young,  articulate  King. 
'When  I  started,  I  saw  freedoms  they  en- 


thi 


thi 


the  more  than  200  honors  and 
awards  ^e  accumulated  during  more  than 
half  a  century  of  service. 

Asked!  a  few  years  ago  why  he  had  been 
successful  working  for  blacks  over  the  years, 
Nixon  said.  "I  play  this  game  square  with 
people." 

In  redent  years,  serious  historians  have 
started  to  recognize  the  pivotal  role  played 
by  Nixon  In  the  early  civil  rights  movement. 

But  Mr.  Nixon's  friends  and  family  can  be 
comfort^  at  his  death  by  their  knowledge 
that  without  him,  change  for  blacks  could 
have  come  much  later  than  it  did. 

MoMiJQoifXRT  Bus  Boycott  Lkades  E.D. 
NixoH  Dns 

EJ}.  ^ixon,  a  veteran  civil  rights  leader 
who  hek>ed  organize  the  1955  Montgomery 
bus  boycott  led  by  the  late  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  died  Wednesday  night  at 
age  87. 

Nlxonidied  at  6:45  p.m.  of  natural  causes, 
accordiilg  to  a  Baptist  Medical  Center 
spokeswomen.  He  tiad  been  hospitalized 
since  F^.  16. 

In  1995.  Nixon  and  Montgomery  attorney 
Clifford  Durr  posted  bond  for  Rosa  Parks, 
who  was  arrested  for  refusing  to  yield  her 
bus  seat  to  a  white  man.  Nixon  then  formed 
the  Montgomery  Improvement  Association, 
which  liunched  the  381-day  bus  boycott  led 
byKin^ 

"Wh^  I  started,  I  saw  freedoms  they  en- 
Joyed  Id  other  parts  of  the  country  but  not 
here  in  Alabama  or  Montgomery.  I  knew  we 
needed  to  remedy  that."  he  said. 

Nixon!  and  A.  Phillip  Randolph  organized 
the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  in 
the  19208. 

"The  yrhite  unions  wouldn't  admit  blacks, 
so  we  had  to  form  our  own  union.  The 
Brothemood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  was 
the  first  successfully  organized  black 
union,"  Nixon  said  in  a  1980  interview. 

In  a  December  1985  interview  with  The 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  Nixon  said  he 
thought  his  role  in  the  boycott  had  been 
overlooked  by  history. 

He  safd  it  hurts  to  hear  Alabama  school 
childreO.  and  even  his  neighbors,  talk  about 
the  civil  rights  movement  without  mention- 
ing hisaame. 

"I  dlditall  for  the  good  of  the  commtmi- 
ty,  not  what  I  can  get  out  of  it."  Nixon  said 
then.  "But  the  bus  boycott  is  history  and  I 
VTant  tbe  chUdren  to  know  what  happened. 

"I  can  tell  you  what  happened:  I  was 
there,"  Nixon  added  in  the  interview,  "I  was 
fighting  when  everyone  else  was  scared  to 
death. "  I 


the  happiness  of  all  people— black  and 

white,    alllte.   His   efforts   helped    to    Joted  in  other  parts  of  the  country  but  not    often 


ERINO  THE  ARMENIAN 
GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
truth  <  f ten  is  difficult  to  recognize.  It 
s  painful  to  admit.  But  it  is 


always  better  than  denial,  deception, 
or  distortion  of  the  facts.  Unf ortimate- 
ly.  the  historical  facts  about  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  have  been  swept  under 
the  rug  for  decades.  It  would  be  better 
for  all  concerned.  Including  the  few  re- 
maining survivors  who  have  since  died, 
and  the  present  Government  and 
people  of  Turkey,  if  Congress  were  to 
pass  Senate  Joint  Resolution  43  or  its 
identical  companion  House  resolution. 
The  resolution  designates  April  24. 
1987.  as  a  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance for  the  victims  of  the  Armeni- 
an Genocide." 

This  is  not  a  foreign  policy  issue, 
however  much  some  lobbjrlsts  would 
pretend  to  make  it  so.  It  casts  no  as- 
persions on  the  Republic  of  Tui^ey, 
whose  founder,  Kemal  Ataturk.  said  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  in  1926: 
"Those  left-overs  from  the  former 
Toung  Turkey  Party  .  .  .  should  have 
been  made  to  account  for  the  lives  of 
millions  of  our  Christian  subjects  who 
were  ruthlessly  driven  en  masse  from 
their  homes  and  massacred.  .  .  ."  The 
policies  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were 
not  the  policies  of  the  Republic  of 
Turkey.  By  the  time  the  republican 
government  was  founded  by  Ataturk. 
the  Ottoman  regime  had  reduced  the 
Armenian  population  from  over  2  mil- 
lion to  under  200  thousand.  That  re- 
duction came  in  the  form  of  extermi- 
nation and  forced  exile. 

Bflr.  President,  the  truth  requires 
dociunentation.  In  the  case  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  there  is  tmiple  evi- 
dence from  contemporary  sources  that 
the  genocide  did,  indeed,  occur.  In  an 
effort  to  obtain  more  documentation 
of  the  facts,  2  years  ago  I  asked  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  to  press  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  for  the  opening  up 
of  the  Archives  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  In  response,  our  Government 
has  made  available  to  Turkey  expert 
archival  technical  assistance.  Perhaps 
the  Ottomans'  own  records  will  con- 
firm what  so  many  seem  to  deny  or  ob- 
scure with  arguments  that  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Armenians  was  the  result 
of  the  hazards  of  World  War  I  and  not 
the  deliberate  i>ollcies  of  the  Ottoman 
rulers  and  their  servants. 

We  cannot  continue  to  wait  forever 
for  whatever  secrets  might  be  revealed 
by  the  uncountable  pages  of  those 
records.  For  the  time  being,  we  must 
rely  on  the  best  information  otherwise 
available  to  us.  That  information  is 
horrifying,  to  say  the  least,  and  I  wish 
to  briefly  outline  some  of  it  today. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey  in 
1915  was  Henry  Morgenthau.  Sr.  His 
memoirs  recount  his  frequent  pleas  to 
the  Ottoman  government  to  bring  an 
end  to  its  massive  persecutions  of  Ar- 
menians. He  said  in  his  book.  Ambas- 
sador Morgenthau's  Story,  "When  the 
Turkish  authorities  gave  the  orders 
for  these  deportations,  they  were 
merely  giving  the  death  warrant  to  a 


whole  race;  they  understood  this  well, 
and.  in  their  conversations  with  me. 
they  made  no  particular  attempt  to 
conceal  the  fact."  He  also  wrote.  "I  am 
confident  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  race  contains  no  such  hor- 
rible episode  as  this.  The  great  massa- 
cres and  persecutions  of  the  past  seem 
almost  insignificant  when  compared  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  Armenian  race  in 
1915." 

During  the  height  of  the  atrocities 
against  the  Armenians,  many  of  whom 
fled  to  Russia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  but  Just  as  many  dying  in  their 
villages,  the  New  York  Times  alone 
carried  over  194  news  stories  on  what 
was  happening.  The  Times  headlines 
are  horrif  sing  to  read: 

March  20,  1915— Whole  Plain  Strewn  by 
Armenian  Bodies. 

May  17, 1915—6,000  Armenians  Killed. 

August  20, 1915— Bum  1,000  Armenians. 

September  5,  1915—1,500,000  Armenians 
Starve. 

September  24,  1915—500,000  Armenians 
Said  to  Have  Perished. 

October  7,  1915—800,000  Armenians 
Counted  Destroyed. 

October  11,  1915— Spare  Armenians,  Pope 
Asks  Sultan. 

October  18,  1915— The  Assassination  of  a 
Race. 

October  18,  1915— Thousands  Protest  Ar- 
menian Murders. 

October  22. 1915— Only  200,000  Armenians 
Left  in  Turkey. 

Deoember  15,  1915— Million  Armenians 
foiled  or  in  Exile. 

The  Ottoman  obsession  to  rid  the 
empire  of  Christian  Armenians  did  not 
begin  during  World  War  I.  As  early  as 
1894,  President  Benjamin  Harrison 
wrote,  "My  indignation  and  sympathy 
have  been  greatly  roused  by  the  press 
refKjrts  of  the  fearful  outrages  prac- 
ticed on  the  Armenians."  President 
Grover  Cleveland's  annual  message  in 
1896  said.  "We  have  been  inflicted  by 
continued  and  not  infrequent  reports 
of  the  wanton  destruction  of  homes 
and  the  bloody  butchery  of  men. 
women,  and  children,  made  martyrs  to 
their  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith."  He  was  referring  to  events  in 
Ottoman  Turkey.  President  William 
McKlnley  also  recognized  and  con- 
demned the  events  of  1895. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  said 
in  1918,  "The  Armenian  massacre  was 
the  greatest  crime  of  the  war,  and  the 
failure  to  act  against  Turkey  is  to  con- 
done it."  President  William  Howard 
Taft  wrote  in  1920,  "On  the  whole,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  people 
of  the  Jewish  race  have  suffered  more 
in  this  year,  as  noncombatants.  than 
any  other  people,  unless  it  be  the  Ser- 
bians and  the  Armenians."  In  1919. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  urged  that 
Congress  authorize  sending  troops  to 
Armenia.  The  following  year,  Presi- 
dent Warren  G.  Harding  supported 
sending  a  warship  to  an  Armenian 
port,  if  that  would  help  "these  strick- 
en people."  President  Herbert  Hoover 
also  recognized  the  genoddal  propor- 


tions of  the  persecution  of  the  Arme- 
nians. President  Jimmy  Carter  said  at 
a  White  House  ceremony  in  1978,  "It 
is  generally  not  known  in  the  world 
that  in  the  years  preceding  1916,  there 
was  a  concerted  effort  made  to  elimi- 
nate all  the  Armenian  people,  prob- 
ably one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  that 
ever  befell  any  group.  And  there 
weren't  any  Nuremberg  trials." 

The  10th  American  President  to 
comment  on  what  ham)ened  to  the  Ar- 
menians is  our  current  President. 
Ronald  Reagan.  In  issuing  Proclama- 
tion 4838  on  April  22.  1981.  not  long 
after  he  first  took  office.  President 
Reagan  said.  "Like  the  gmodde  of  the 
Armenians  before  it,  and  the  genocide 
of  the  Cambodians  which  followed  it— 
and  like  too  many  other  such  persecu- 
tions of  too  many  other  peoples— the 
lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must  never  be 
forgotten." 

Mr.  President,  these  10  American 
Presidents  were  right  to  recognize  the 
Armenian  genocide.  If  we  forget  what 
happened,  it  can  happen  agaJn  when- 
ever some  mad  regime  imagines  that  it 
can  succeed.  Adolf  Hitler  did  in  1931 
when  he  cited  the  extermination  of 
the  Armenians  as  historical  Justiflca- 
tion  for  his  proposed  great  resettle- 
ment policy  for  the  Nazi  transforma- 
tion of  Europe. 

One  or  both  Houses  of  Congress  pre- 
viotisly  have  i4>proved  resolutions  rec- 
ognizing the  Armenian  genocide— in 
1896.  1920.  1975.  and  1984.  We  should 
do  so  again.  Only  by  reminding  our- 
selves and  the  world  what  cruelty  has 
been  practiced  in  the  past  against 
huge  numbers  of  innocent  bystanders 
can  we  maintain  the  resolve  never  to 
let  it  lu4>i>en  again. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:05  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clei^a. 
aimoimced  that  the  House  has  i^assed 
the  following  bills,  in  whi6h  It  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  S^rnte: 

H.R.  148.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Michigan  as  wQ- 
demess.  and  for  other  purpoaea;  and 

HJl.  1738.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  provide  for  limited  ex- 
tension of  alternative  means  of  {Mwiding  as- 
sistance under  the  school  lunch  program. 
KRHOLLKD  jonrr  azaoLtmoM  aioRD 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  Joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  200.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  10, 1987,  as  "Education  Day  U.S^" 


The   enrolled  Joint  resolution 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Srgmnsl. 


MEASURES  REFE31RED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the_ 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 


April  8, 1987 
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HJL  1«.  An  Mt  to  dMimato  cerUIn 
pobUe  iMidi  in  tbe  8Ute  of  llldilgan  M  wil- 
daniHi.  and  tor  oUmt  purpoaer.  to  the  Com- 
mttlM  on  Acrteulture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 


HJl.  ITtt.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Sdiool  Lanefa  Act  to  urovlde  for  limited  ex- 
kof  attanattvanMana  of  moviding  as- 
adar  tlie  aebooi  lunch  prognun;  to 
the  Oommitlae  on  Aciiculture,  Nutrition. 


KZKCOnVE  AND  OTHER 
CX>iafnHICATION8 

The  loUowliic  oommunicatioiis  were 
laid  before  the  Senrnte,  totether  with 
aooompaoying  papers,  reports,  and 
doeuments,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dkatod: 

SC-f4%  A  oommunicatton  from  the 
Aetinc  BecnAaty  of  Acriculture  traoamlt- 
tinc  a  draft  of  propoaed  lfglalatl<m  to  au- 
thoriae  acceptance  of  contributions  for  co- 
oparattve  work  on  the  National  Forest 
gyatiiii;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nntiltton.  andPonatry. 

WGr941.  A  mmmimiratloo  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriouttiire  tranamitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  aaeaiing  the  impact  of 
U80A  foreign  aatatanoe  activities  on  UJ3. 
acrienltvral  ezportB;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrieottnre.  Rotrttion,  and  forestry. 

SC-MS.  A  conununleatlan  from  the  Comp- 
troller Oennal  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
Preaident'a  third  special  mrsiage  on  73  re- 
■risrinnri,  3  new  deferrals,  and  3  revised  de- 
ferrali;  Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  SO.  lt7S,  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
praprii^ians  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

BC-M9.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
tmUer  General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mtttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Prealdent's  fourth  special  message  on  25 
new  deferrals.  1  revised  deferral,  and  7  re- 
vised rfpjaainnr.  Jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30. 1975,  to  the  Committee 
on  AppropriatianB  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget 

EC-MO.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  aecret  report  on  Allied  contributions 
to  the  wmimnn  defenae;  to  the  Committee 
on  Anned  Services. 

EC-MI.  A  coimnunlcation  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defoise,  tranamitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  supplemental  contract  award 
report  and  revlaed  teat  sectirais  for  the  pro- 
grama  fv  the  period  May  1  to  June  30. 1M7: 
to  the  Committee  on  Anned  Services. 

EC-M2.  A  cnmmnnication  from  the  Qen- 
eral  Coonsd  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
tranamitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation 
to  rqieal  the  direction  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  pay  loaaea  in  tlie  ctmstrucUon 
of  the  N«»folk  NavT  Steam  Plant;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Sorvices. 

BC-M3.  A  communication  from  the 
Acttoc  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  puiauant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  adeooaey  of  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
Armed  rmcen  to  the  Committee  m  Armed 
Servioea. 

BC-M4.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statea.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  recommending  a  de- 
crease in  direct  lending  authority  for  the 
Eiport-Import  Bank:  to  the  C«nmlttee  on 
Banking.  Hoosing.  and  Urban  Atf  atas. 

BC-M5.  A  rwnmtmtration  frraar  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Depart- 
inent's  annual  report  on  the  community  de- 
velopment programs  it  administers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Mfairs. 

BC-956.  A  communication  trom  the  Chair- 
inan  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, tranamitting.  pursuant  to  law. 
KCUA's  19M  Annual  Report;  to  the  Com- 
tnlttee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

I  EC-957.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  final  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  in- 
cluding electric  vehicles  In  the  calculation 
^f  average  fuel  economy  standards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
frmnsportation. 

BC-958.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
taan  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
IransmltUng,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
teport  of  the  Commission  for  19M;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
tl'ansportation. 

EC-069.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting  a  draft 
Of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  certain 
tules  of  the  Inland  Navigational  Rules  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-960.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
troposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  fiscal  year  198&-S9;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
i  EC-901.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting  a  draft 
if  propoaed  legislation  to  reauthorize  pipe- 
Ine  safety  programs  for  fiscal  year  1988-89; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
|nd  Tranqwrtation. 

1  EC-963.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
$nt  to  law.  a  report  on  aviation  collision 
avoidance  systems:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-963.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conmierce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the  Interjiuis- 
dictional  Fisheries  Act  of  1986;  to  the  Com- 
tiittee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-964.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
aian  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
giiasion,  transmitting,  piursuant  to  law,  the 
Commission's  annual  report  on  goals,  objec- 
tives, and  priorities  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
1988.  and  1989  and  accomplishments  in 
1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-965.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  modify  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Covenant  to  Establish  a 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mjuji^nt^  ig. 
lands  in  PoliUcal  Union  with  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
£nergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-966.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natiu^  Re- 
•onrces. 

EC-967.  A  communicattm  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  operation  of  an  out- 
4f-region  land  and  property  selection  pool 
to  meet  Federal  obligations  to  the  Cook 
fnlet  Region.  Inc.  an  Alaska  Native  Corpo- 
tation;  to  the  Committee  ^u  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-968.  A  communication  from  the  Oen- 
tral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
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tramgnltting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
meeting  related  to  the  Intemaltonal  Energy 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

ECJ969.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  coal  imports;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ei^ergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-f970.  A  communication  from  the 
Actliw  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propoaed  legialation  to 
permit  use  of  f orei^  f iref Ighting  forces  and 
reiml|uneraent  thereto  for  fighting  wQd- 
fires  Ithroughout  the  United  States;  to  the 
Comihlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC4971.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary Df  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  biennial  National  Energy  Policy 
Plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural ikesources. 

ECi972.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
transfnittlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  promote  nuclear  safety;  to  the  Commit- 
tee oa  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC4973.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
tranahiitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  Office  of  Environmental  Qual- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
PubUc  Works. 

EC4974.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
miniflpator  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  bf  a  lease  prospectus  proposing  a  lease- 
back in  Oakland,  CA;  to  the  Committee  on 
Enviipnment  and  Public  Works. 


RTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

fonowlng  reports  of  committees 
werei  submitted: 

By  pfr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business: 

Report  on  Legislative  and  Oversight  Ac- 
tivitiOs  of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
Durtdg  the  99th  Congress  (Rept.  No.  100- 
35).    I 

KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
>r  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
kent  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 
F78.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  star  schools 
under  which  grants  are  made  to 
bional  telecommunications  partner- 
develop,  construct,  and  acquire  tele- 
|unicatlons  facilities  and  equipment  in 
to  improve  the  instruction  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  foreign  languages,  and 
for  oliier  purposes. 


EXEi 


ICUnVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

Thje  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WARNER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Alined  Services: 

James  H.  Webb,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secre- 
tary Of  the  Navy. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
{4>peBr  and  testify  before  any  duly 
cons^tuted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


By 


Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 


the  J  uUdary: 


James  B.  Zagel,  of  Illinois,  to  be  United 
Statea  District  Judge  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois; 

D.  Michael  Crites.  of  Ohio,  to  be  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Ohio  for  the  term  of  four  years;  and 

William  J.  Jonas,  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  t>e 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Texas  f  <»'  the  term  of  f  oiu-  years. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLB  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BCETZENBAUM  (for  himaelf 
and  Mr.  LAunmiao): 
S.  945.  A  bai  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make  grants 
to  local  governments  for  demonstration 
projects  to  provide  respite  home  and  other 
assistance  for  Infants  abandoned  in  hospi- 
tals, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole, 
and  Mr.  Dixor): 
S.  946.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  impo- 
sition of  the  death  penalty  in  certain  espio- 
nage cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himaeU  and  Mr. 
DOLX): 
S.  947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Act  regarding  the  treatment  of  certain 
Communist  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

S.  948.  A  bill  to  condition  the  occupation 
of  the  new  Soviet  embassy  In  Washington. 
D.C.  on  improved  United  States  security  ar- 
rangements for  the  embassy  in  Moaoow;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  949.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  avaUabillty  of 
funds  for  the  United  States'  proportionate 
share  of  the  United  Nations'  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Information  Collection;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By   Mr.    HEFLIN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
SpacTKR.   BCr.   Srklbt,   Mr.   Dohkr- 
BKaoxR,   Mr.   Hxniz,   Mr.   Sakbahes, 
Mr.  Sajbsxr,  Mr.  Qohk.  and  Mr.  Sah- 
poxs): 
S.  950.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  specialized 
corps  of  Judges  necessary  for  certain  Feder- 
al proceedings  required  to  be  conducted,  and 
for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.      

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  951.  A  bUl  entlUed  the  "Federal  Courts 
Study  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  952.  A  bill  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  providing  greater  discre- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court  in  selecting  the 
cases  it  will  review,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HEFLIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Buwraxs,  and  Mr.  Phtor): 
S.  953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Rules 
of  CivQ  Procedure  with  respect  to  the  exam- 
ination of  prospective  Jurors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  with  respect  to  the 
examination  of  prospective  Jurors;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
S.  955.  A  bill  to  amend  aecUon  507  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  an  allowance 
for  detectable  moisture  and  impurities  in 


determining  tare  on  imports  of  crude  oD  and 
petroleum  products;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance.  

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 
S.  956.  A  biU  reUting  to  the  tariff  classifi- 
cation of  certain  plastic  sheetinr.  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himaelf,  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  KxmxDT,  Mr.  Siajvord, 
Vs.  SntoR,  Mr.  Quatlx,  Mr.  Done, 
and  Mr.  Holldios): 
S.  957.  A  bUl  to  name  the  poat-baocalaure- 
ate  achievement  program  under  subpart  4 
of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  as  the  "Ronald  E.  McNair 
Poet-Baccalaureate  Achievement-  Program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClukx,     Mr.     EvASS,     and    Mr. 
AnAMS): 
S.  968.  A  hill  to  dedicate  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  to  Senator  Henry  BC 
Jackson;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    OLENN    (for    himaelf.    Mr. 
Cnnas,  Mr.  Hxniz,  Mr.  Bukdick.  Mr. 
SracTXX,  Mr.  0>BKR,  Mr.  BnfCAMAn, 
and  Mr.  Mxlcbxk): 
S.  959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  provisions  relating  to  State  long-term 
care  om)>udaman  programs,  and  for  other 
purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Reaouroea. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himaelf  and  Mr. 
Glxkii): 
S.  960.  A  bill  to  provide  an  administrative 
procedure  for  certain  noncontroveraial  sus- 
pensions of  tarif  fo;  to  ^e  CkMumittee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  961.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  allow  medicare  cover- 
age for  home  health  services  provided  on  a 
daily  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  credit  against 
tax  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  care  of  el- 
derly family  members:  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance.  

By  Mr.  SAS8ER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ooax): 
S.  963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  boundaries  of 
Stones  River  National  Battlefield.  Tennes- 
see, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClubk): 
S.  964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Meat  Import 
Act  of  1979  to  include  Imports  of  lamb;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RuoLX,  Mr.  BxirrsEH,  Mr.  BoacH- 
wm,  Mr.  BRAinxr,  Mr.  Bubdick.  Mr. 
CHAnx,  Mr.  Cohxad,  Mr.  Dukkm- 
ffKB*??^.  Mr.  ExoH.  Mr.  Olkum,  Mr. 
GoBZ,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hmiz,  Mr. 
HoLLiHoa,  Mr.  Kastoi.  Mr.  Lcvm, 
Mr.  Matsxthaoa,  Mr.  Nickus,  Mr. 
NuHH,  Mr.  Pkll,  Mr.  PaozMnuc,  Mr. 

QUATLB,  Mr.  ROCKXPXLLB^  Mr.  Sax- 

BARXs,     Mr.     Srxinns,     and     Mr. 
WiLSOit): 
BJ.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October    6,    1987.    as    "German- American 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DX7RENBEROER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Goax): 
S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  4.  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional School  Yearbook  Week";  to  the  (Om- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himseU,  Mr.  Dah- 
PORTH.  Mr.  DoLi.  Mr.  KxmnDT,  Mr. 


MoTinHAR,    Mr.    BoacHwiTz.    Mr. 

Mthi,  Mr.  MATsmiAaA.  and  Mr. 

Dascbu): 
BJ.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  to  rtwrtgnate 
October  16,  1987,  as  "World  Food  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    htanseU.    Mr. 

DoaxaBswHa,    Mr.    Brabut,    Mr. 

Chat^  BIr.  MATBtmAoa.  Mr.  Nnim. 

Mr.  iMna,  BIr.  Warhcb,  BIr.  Wilrmi. 

BIr.  KXRXT,  BIr.  Dixon.  BIr.  Sxar- 

poRD,  Mr.  Kastsr,  BIr.  Shblrt,  BIr. 

BuRoicK.  and  BIr.  Prtor): 

8.J.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  to  drBlgnat.e 

each  of  the  months  of  November,  1987,  and 

November,    1988,    as    "National    Hosptee 

Month":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judteiary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DoLX): 

S.  Res.  186.  A  resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  In  Shaw  v.  The  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee,  et  al;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINOS: 

S.  Con.  Res.  44.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  1987  Special  Olympics 
Torch  Relajr  to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
Grounds;  to  the  C:k>mmittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  BIr.  HEINZ: 

8.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  reoototlon  ex- 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congreaa  In  sup- 
port of  a  private  initiative  established  for 
the  purpose  of  enhancing  smaU  business 
access  to  U.8.  trade  laws;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Btislness. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By     Mr.     METZENBAUM     (for 
himself  and  Mr.  LAtmaiBBto): 
S.  945.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Servioes  to 
make  grants  to  local  governments  for 
demonstration  projects  to  provide  res- 
pite homes  and  other  assistance  for  in- 
fants abandoned  in  hospitals,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources. 

ARARDORXD  niFARTB  ASSIXXARCI  act 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  drug  crisis  in  this  country  has 
claimed  many  victims.  People  from  all 
walks  of  life,  from  every  race,  creed, 
and  color  in  the  land  have  had  their 
health  ruined,  their  famflles  torn 
apart,  their  lives  destroyed.  The  sto- 
ries we  have  heard  have  been  frighten- 
ing, which  is  one  reason  Uiat  Congress 
pasised  the  omnibus  drug  abuse  legisla- 
tion last  year. 

One  of  the  most  harrowing  examples 
of  the  tragedy  which  drugs  leave  in 
their  wake  can  be  witnessed  In  the  pe- 
diatric wards  of  hospitals  around  the 
country.  Infants,  exposed  to  drugs  by 
their  mothers  who  are  drug  abusoa. 
are  being  abandoned  in  hospitals  be- 
cause their  parents  are  unwilling  or 
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unable  to  imnrlde  adequmte  care.  For 
montlM  thflM  Inta&tB  languish  whUe 
aoetad  wv^utn  itrug^  to  find  ade- 
qiMte  foster  <sare.  a  dlttlcult  propooi- 
tlan  In  tlie  vait  majorttar  of  oaaee. 
.in  San  -Fkandaoo  alone.  10  to  12 
babtM  a  BMiitli  are  teiting  positive  fw 
dn««mM»ire  with  cocaine  and  FCP 
as  the  drugs  most  oommonly 
by  ttie  mothers.  The  infants  can 
diow  a  variety  of  symptoms  Including 
^rriTiT  severe  Jitters,  convulsions, 
breathing  disorders,  and  intense  Irrita- 
bility. 

OtOdal  figures  groesly  underesti- 
mate the  scope  of  the  problem  since 
tests  on  the  infants  are  ccmducted 
only  when  the  iriiyslelanB  have  discov- 
ered the  mother  is  a  dnig  abuser,  and 
even  then  hospitals  and  doctors  are 
not  legally  required  to  r^Mrt  such 
findings. 

IBrtlmatfH  for  the  number  of  such 
children  irtio  are  abandoned  in  hospi- 
tals run  into  the  thousands  nation- 
wide. The  alarming  fact  is  that  as  the 
drug  crisis  continues  to  escalate  in  this 
coun^  so  too  will  the  problem  of 
abandonment. 

Oomponding  the  tragedy  of  drug-ex- 
posed babies  Is  the  increasing  number 
of  iuCsnts  who  have  contracted  AIDS 
from  their  mothers  who  are  IV  drug 
abusers.  Treated  as  outcasts  by  socie- 
ty, infknts  with  AIDS  are  being  left 
behind  in  hospitals,  deprived  a  warm 
and  nurturing  environment. 

Recently  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
IWied  a  front'iMge  article  describing 
the  heart  rending  plight  of  these  in- 
fants bom  with  AIDS. 

Lut  July  a  dnic  addict,  seven  months 
ptcgnsnt.  was  admitted  to  Harlem  Hospital 
Oeater  in  latxir.  Within  hoim  she  delivered 
a  m  poond  Imbf.  Tbe  next  day  she  checked 
out  of  Uie  iMMpttal.  leaving  beliind  a  daugh- 
ter she  did  not  name. 

Today  that  9-month-old  baby  whose 
welslit  hovers  around  6H  pounds— lighter 
than  many  new-boms— Is  dying  of  AIDS  In 
the  hospital  she  never  left.  Doctors  say  she 
sot  the  ffiwast  fram  her  mother,  whe  re- 
turned only  ooee  for  a  visit. 

Tlie  baby.  wlu>  lias  spent  her  life  encased 
in  an  oxygen  tent,  hooked  up  to  a  heart 
monitor,  a  nasal  feeding  tube  and  an  intra- 
venous antOiiotic  line,  is  a  meaibtir  of  a  fast- 
growing  aecnd  generation  of  AIDS  victims: 
Infected  baliiee.  most  of  wliom  are  bom  to 
drug-addict  parents  wtio  are  dying  of  tlie 


Because  AIDS  is  incurable,  no  child 
is  expected  to  survive.  Some  have  lived 
as  kag  as  S  years,  while  others  die 
daya  after  they  are  admitted.  Medical- 
ly thoe  is  little  doctors  can  do.  Some 
children  receive  regular  infusions  of 
gamma  globulin,  an  infection-fighting 
soum.  and  doctors  try  to  keep  them 
comfortable  with  painkillera. 

Scenes  like  that  disturb  pediatrician 
Elaine  Abrams.  "These  kids  are  learn- 
ing to  walk  in  the  *  •  •  hovital."  she 
nid.  shaking  her  head  sadly.  "Thesr're 
wearing  dooated  clothes  and  playing 
with  donated  toys  that  we  solicited  at 
Christmas.    The    nurses    are    being 


I  and  papas  and  doing  their  best, 
but  this  is  no  place  fw  a  kid  to  grow 
ui." 

ICr.  President,  I  recently  wrote  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  regard- 
growing  crisis  of  children  with 
His  assessment  of  the  problem 
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le  number  of  reported  cases  of 
Idren  with  AIDS  has  doubled  in  the 
pgst  13  months.  Over  80  percent  of 
AIDS  children  have  acquired  the  in- 
fe  ^on  from  their  mothers.  In  New 
York  City  alone,  the  department  of 
h<  alth  estimates  that  there  may  be  as 
mmy  as  50.000  IV  drug  abusing 
w(  imen  of  chUdbearing  age.  with  an  es- 
ti]  lated  2.500  deliveries  per  year  to 
tb  s  group.  Half  of  these  women  may 
b€  infected  with  the  AIDS  vims. 

)t  doesnt  take  much  Imagination  to 

3ject  the  future  dimensions  of  this 

>blem.  The  official  estimates  for  the 
iber  of  infants  with  AIDS  who  are 
idoned  in  hospital  are  small,  but 
so  too  are  the  official  estimates  for  the 
total  numl)er  of  children  with  AIDS. 

These  figures  represent  only  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tat7  for  Health  has  stated  that  report- 
e(i  cases  reflect  only  a  portion  of  tbe 
clpdren  being  l>om  with  AIDS,  since 
the  only  Infants  being  counted  are 
those  with  severe  clinical  symptoms 
ddcimiented  by  strict  methods  of  dlag- 
nqsis.  The  actual  number  of  cases  is 
d^ble  or  triple  the  official  estimate. 

\Sx.  President,  we  had  better  l>e  pre- 
pared to  care  for  the  increasing 
niimtier  of  infants  who  are  being  aban- 
dofeied  in  hospital  either  because  they 
h4ve  AIDS  or  because  they  have  been 
e^xised  to  drugs  by  their  mothers 
wko  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
Vofi  necessary  care.  The  population  of 
tt|ese  so-called  boarder  babies  can  only 
bci  expected  to  grow  in  the  future. 

^e  legislation  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today,  the  Abandoned  Infants 
Assistance  Act  of  1987,  will  provide 
Federal  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
recite  homes  for  infants  abandoned 
in  hospitals,  including  infants  with 
AIDS.  Such  homes  will  provide  a 
ca  ring  environment  for  these  children 
aa  well  as  curtail  the  massive  costs  as- 
sc  elated  with  maintaining  these  chil- 
dren in  a  hospital  environment. 

The  legislation  also  provides  incen- 
tites  for  the  placement  of  these  in- 
fa^its  in  foster  homes.  In  addition, 
gi^ts  will  be  available  to  train  and 
eqiploy  counselors  to  provide  services 
f  ok-  pregnant  women  who  are  the  most 
lil^ely  to  give  birth  to  drug-exposed 
children  and  children  with  AIDS. 
Finds  for  training  foster  care  person- 
nel in  providing  for  the  special  needs 
0^  these  infants  is  also  included  in  the 

The  provision  of  adequate  support 
se^ces  will  allow  those  infants  who 
c^  return  to  their  own  home  environ- 
m  ent  to  do  so. 


Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary 
will  hgve  6  months  to  prepare  a  report 
on  th^  total  number  of  Infants  aban- 
doned' in  hoQ>itals  in  the  United 
States  land  the  number  of  such  infants 
who  have  acquired  AIDS. 

The  I  legislation  we  are  introducing 
nts  a  modest  investment  of 
dollars  to  help  improve  the 
of  life  for  a  group  of  children 
whose  [futures  are  presently  extraordi- 
narily blea^^ 

•  Mr.  LAX7TENBERO.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Metz- 
KHBAUW  in  introducing  the  Abandoned 
Infants  Assistance  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion addresses  the  tragic  plight  of  in- 
fants who  have  AIDS  or  have  been  ex- 
posed to  addictive  drugs  taken  by  their 
mothers  during  pregnancy.  These 
helpleis.  innocent  Infants  are  likely  to 
lie  abandoned  in  the  hospital  by  their 
sick  or  dying  mothers.  They  have  no 
place  to  go.  Even  if  their  families  want 
to  cart  for  these  children,  they  often 
need  Special  training  to  handle  the 
special  problems  involved. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
report  I  that  437  children  under  the  age 
of  13  Viave  been  diagnosed  with  AIDS. 
That  Was  the  total  2  months  ago;  no 
doubt  ,the  total  is  higher  now.  In  fact 
the  trae  total  is  probably  two  to  three 
times  [the  reported  number  liecause 
the  CpC  classification  for  pediatric 
AIDS  excludes  children  with  AIDS-re- 
lated  lUseases.  In  addition,  an  untold 
number  of  infants  are  bom  addicted  to 
drugs  or  in  poor  condition  because  of 
the  dr^g  habits  of  their  mothers. 

Whose  heart  does  not  go  out  to 
these  Children?  Their  only  experiences 
on  this  Earth  are  those  of  disease  and 
abandonment.  They  are  experiencing 
the  bi^tality  of  AIDS  at  a  time  when 
most  other  babies  are  learning  to 
crawl  fnd  talk. 

Some  have  little  prospect  of  living 
outside  the  hospital,  not  because  they 
are  too  ill  to  leave,  but  because  they 
have  ho  home  to  go  to.  A  mother  with 
AIDS  or  a  drug-abuse  habit  cannot  or 
will  not  care  for  an  infant.  These  chil- 
dren heed  foster  homes.  But  their 
medical  problems  make  these  children 
hard  to  place.  And  if  they  can  l>e 
placed  in  foster  homes,  the  foster  par- 
ents may  need  special  training  and 
other  services. 

ThelbiU  we  are  introducing  today  is 
an  attempt  to  help  these  babies.  The 
bill  vfould  authorize  demonstration 
projects  using  incentives  for  foster 
care  tor  aliandoned  infsmts.  Foster 
parents  would  also  receive  training  for 
the  special  needs  of  infants  exposed  to 
drugs  {and  with  AIDS.  Demonstration 
grantsj  would  be  provided  for  counsel- 
ing ahd  intervention  for  pregnant 
mothers  who  I4>pear  to  lie  at  risk  of 
al}andi>ning  their  babies.  Local  govern- 
ments! will  be  eligible  for  grants  to  es- 
tablisl)  respite  homes  for  temporary 
care  o^  abandoned  infants.  The  bill  au- 


thorises $30  million  a  year  for  3  years 
for  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  one  of  the  highest  numbers 
of  children  with  AIDS.  As  of  March  1, 
1987.  the  State  has  reported  63  cases. 
Specialists  who  work  with  pediatric 
AIDS  cases  believe  the  number  is  at 
least  twice  as  high.  The  difference  is 
explained  by  the  strict  classification 
currently  required  by  the  CDC.  This 
classlfi(»tion  is  being  revised  and  the 
full  dimensions  of  this  childhood  trag- 
edy will  be  more  fully  disclosed.  Sever- 
al of  these  children  have  been  aban- 
doned in  the  hospital,  with  no  place  to 
go.  And  additional  numbers  of  babies 
bom  to  drug-abusing  mothers  have 
been  left  behind. 

I  first  learned  about  the  plight  of 
AIDS  babies  from  a  dedicated  physi- 
cian in  Newark.  Dr.  James  Oleske.  His 
commitment  to  his  tiny  patients  is 
heartwarming.  Dr.  Oleske  sees  a  need 
for  the  services  that  this  bill  would 
provide  and  I  value  his  counsel  Even 
when  relatives  or  foster  parents  do 
take  their  children  home,  they  need 
encouragement  and  assistance  from 
hospital  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  hospitals  are  wonder- 
ful, caring  places  for  those  who  need 
their  services.  But  they  are  no  envi- 
ronment for  a  child  to  be  in,  especially 
if  the  child  does  not  require  the  high 
level  of  care  provided  in  hospitals. 
This  bill  is  intended  to  offer  the  hope 
of  a  more  normal  homelife  for  chil- 
dren whose  only  home  has  been  a  hos- 
pital. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  much-needed  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Dixon): 

S.  946.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  in  cer- 
tain espionage  cases;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole): 

S.  947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act  regarding  the  treatment 
of  certain  Communist  coimtries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  948.  A  bill  to  condition  the  occu- 
pation of  the  new  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washington,  DC,  on  improved  United 
States  security  arrangements  for  the 
Embassy  in  Moscow;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  949.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  the  United  States' 
proportionate  share  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' Office  of  Research  and  Informa- 
tion Collection;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Roth  and  the 
text  of  the  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Record.) 

By   Mr.   HEFIIN   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Spectkb,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,    Mr.    HxiHZ,   Mr. 
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Sabbahbs,     Mr.     Sasser,     Mr. 
Gore,  and  Mr.  Sahtoro): 

ASMUnSTRATIVB  LAW  JUDOS  CORPS  ACT 

S.  950.  A  bill  to  establish  a  special- 
ized corps  of  judges  necessary  for  cer- 
tain Federal  proceedings  required  to 
be  conducted,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  unified  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps.  The  administrative  agen- 
cies of  our  Government  have  wide- 
ranging  powers  which  affect  all  as- 
pects of  both  our  lives  and  our  nation- 
al economy,  often  in  unseen  ways. 
When  administrative  disputes  arise  tie- 
tween  the  Federal  Government  and  in- 
dividuals, administrative  law  judges 
{^pointed  from  within  a  department 
or  agency  are  utilized  to  resolve  the 
dispute. 

The  purpose  of  this  biU  is  to  remove 
administrative  law  judges  from  the  su- 
pervision and  control  of  the  agencies 
where  they  are  presently  employed, 
and  establish  them  instead,  as  an  inde- 
pendent, imif led  corps.  The  reason  for 
this  change  is  simple— I  believe  that 
the  administrative  disputes  which  are 
resolved  by  administrative  law  judges 
must  be  decided  in  an  independent  at- 
mosphere free  from  bias  or  the  mere 
appearance  of  bias.  This  must  be  done 
to  ensure  fairness  and  give  credence  to 
the  decisions  of  administrative  law 
judges. 

In  some  of  our  most  significant  Fed- 
eral enforcement  agencies,  many  of 
the  administrative  law  judges  were 
former  prosecutors  in  the  agency 
before  Itecoming  administrative  law 
Judges  for  that  agency.  We  must 
ensure  that  all  administrative  law 
judges  both  appear  and  are  in  fact  in- 
dependent decisionmakers. 

Administrative  law  judges  make  up  a 
significant  part  of  our  Federal  adjudi- 
cating system.  Our  Federal  judiciary 
consists  of  575  active  U.S.  district 
court  judges,  but  as  of  Octotier  1986, 
the  total  number  of  administrative  law 
judges  had  grown  to  well  over  1,100  as 
compared  to  only  196  in  1947.  There 
were  only  13  administrative  law  Judges 
in  the  Social  Security  Administration 
in  1947.  Today,  there  are  688  adminis- 
trative law  judges  in  that  agency.  As 
the  number  of  Federal  agencies  and 
their  power  have  proliferated,  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  administrative  law  judges 
has  significantly  increased,  such  that 
today  an  individual  administrative  law 
judge's  influence  reaches  far  beyond 
the  agency  in  which  he  worlcs. 

This  bill  would  place  aU  current  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judge  Corps.  These 
Judges  would  continue  to  have  juris- 
diction over  proceedings  and  adjudica- 
tions as  granted  vmder  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  and  any  ciirrent 
pending  procedures  shall  be  continued 
before  the  Administrative  Law  Judge 
Corps.  In  addition,  these  Corps  judges 


may  accept  any  other  case  referred  to 
the  Corps  by  any  Federal  agency  or 
court.  Future  judges  would  continue 
to  be  selected  imder  the  present  merit 
system,  but  instead  of  the  "rule  of 
three."  selection  would  be  from  the 
highest  five  eligible  individuals  avaO- 
able  for  i^pointment.  whose  names 
will  l>e  furnished  by  the  Of  nee  of  Per- 
sonal Management. 

The  chief  judge  of  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Corps  will  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  serve 
for  a  5-year  term  as  the  chief  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  Corps.  A  Judicial 
Nomination  Commission,  consisting  of 
five  leading  members  of  the  bench  and 
bar,  will  recommend  to  the  President 
three  candidates  for  the  position.  To 
be  considered  for  the  position  of  chief 
judge,  a  person  must  have  been  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  for  at  least  5 
years.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Corps 
can  be  divided  into  not  more  than  10 
and  not  less  than  4  divisions,  in  keep- 
ing with  major  specialties  of  adminis- 
trative law.  Each  administrative  law 
judge  will  be  assigned  to  a  division 
after  consideration  of  the  judges  expe- 
rience and  expertise.  Each  division  will 
be  led  by  a  division  chief  judge,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Judicial  Nominating 
Commission  and  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  division  chief  judge 
will  exercise  administrative  control 
over  the  division.  This  bill  currently 
provides  for  seven  divisions,  but  the 
total  number  of  divisions  can  be  modi- 
fied by  the  Council  of  the  Corps. 

The  CouncU  will  be  the  policymak- 
ing IxKly  of  the  Corps  and  will  be  com- 
posed of  the  chief  judge  and  the  divi- 
sion chief  judges.  The  (Xiuncil  will 
have  authority  over  all  major  policy 
decisions,  the  creation  of  divisions,  and 
the  appointment,  assignment  and 
transfer  of  judges.  The  Council  may 
also  prescribe  the  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  for  the  conduct  of  proceed- 
ings and  business  before  the  Corps. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  more  ef- 
fective removal  and  discipline  proce- 
dures for  administrative  law  judges, 
this  bill  will  require  the  chief  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  to  sulMult  to  the 
President  and  Congress  an  evaliuitlon 
on  the  functioning  of  each  administra- 
tive law  division  not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

This  concept,  of  creating  a  unified 
Corps,  is  supported  by  the  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration Division  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Administrative  Law  Judges. 
Federal  Administrative  Law  Judges, 
Federal  Administrative  Law  Judges 
Conference,  and  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Judges. 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  many  areas  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  could 
leam  from  the  States.  There  are  cur- 
rently 10  States  which  have  developed 
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central  panel  sjfstems  for  employing       "<p>  'division  chief  Judge'  means  the  chief    exercise 
hearing  officers  as  opposed  to  being    adi«nl«tratlve  Uw  judge  of  a  division  ap-    such  division. 
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a  matter  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  Each 
member  of  the  CouncU  shall  have  one  vote. 

"(c)  Mf><>t.lnn  of  th<>  nniinHI  ntmll  hf>  held 


level  of  expertise  In  the  divisions  of  the 
Corps  will  be  maintained  and  enhanced;  and 

"(14)    tn    d(>t«rmlnr    nil    nt.hpr    rnntt^m    nf 


Corps  Act.  shall  submit  to  the  President  for 
appointment  a  list  of  the  names  of  three 

TtArmnnm   #iiia1lflA/4    tt\    fill    aaaI.    .....k    ...^_«*4_ 
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central  panel  vynbema  for  employing 
iMurlng  offloen  m  opposed  to  being 
employed  or  mipenrlsed  by  an  individ- 
ual agency.  Coat  savings  and  ef fidoi- 
ctaa  iMtve  been  achieved  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  central  panels.  If  ore  impor- 
tantly, each  of  these  States  has  wit- 
nessed tanpiroved  public  perception  of 
admlnlstnttve  law  Judges  who  are 
membeis  of  a  truly  independent  ad- 
mlnlitratlve  Judldary.  It  is  now  time 
that  these  advantages  are  brought  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  structural  reform  is  necessary 
to  ensure  not  only  truly  independent 
adjudlcattwM.  but  also  to  achieve  sig- 
nificant cost  savings  in  these  times  of 
budgetary  constraints  and  permit 
more  flexible  use  of  the  administrative 
law  Ju^tes  presently  employed  by  30 
separate  agmdes  and  departments. 
Also  It  should  be  noted  that  under  this 
system  the  merit  selectitm  system  is 
preserved  and  the  expertise  possessed 
by  administrative  law  Judges  wfll  con- 
tinue to  be  utilised. 

I  ask  that  unanimous  consent  be 
given  to  the  Introduction  into  the 
Raooait  of  the  attached  statement  of 
Senator  Shklst. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  support  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed following  my  remains. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 

&960 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  StateM  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Administrative 
Law  Judge  Corps  Act". 

BTABLUHllXirr  OP  ASimnSTRATIVB  LAW  JUDGE 
OOKFS 

8k.  3.  (a)  caiapter  5  of  tlUe  S.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subchapter  rv  to  read  as 
follows: 
"SUBCHAPTER  IV— ADMINISTRATIVE 
LAW  JUDGE  CORPS 
'^  tn.  DcOidtloM 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  'acency*  means  an  authority  referred 
to  In  aecUon  561(1)  of  this  Utle; 

"(3)  'Corps'  means  the  Administrative  Iaw 
Judge  Cwiss  of  the  United  States  estab- 
lished under  section  583  of  this  tiUe; 

"<3)  'administrative  law  Judge'  means  an 
administrative  law  Judge  appointed  under 
SMtiOD  3105  of  this  ttUe  on  or  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Administrative  Iaw 
Judge  Cmns  Act  or  under  section  587  of  this 
title  aftv  such  effective  date; 

"(4)  'chief  Judge'  means  the  chief  admlnls- 
tnttve law  Judge  appointed  and  serving 
under  section  583  of  this  UUe: 

"(5)  'Counea*  means  the  Council  of  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps  established 
under  section  58S  Of  this  title: 

"(6)  Tfominatlon  Commission'  means  the 
Judicial  Nomination  Commission  for  the 
Admlnlstrattve  Law  Judge  Corps  established 
under  seetlan  586  of  this  tttle; 

"(7)  'Board',  unleis  otherwise  Indicated. 
means  the  Complaints  Resolution  Board  es- 
tablished under  section  589  of  this  UUe;  and 


t)  'division  chief  Judge'  means  the  chief 
dve  law  Judge  of  a  division  ap- 
pointed and  serving  under  section  584  of 
thUUUe. 

"I  Stt.  EitaUlduMat;  Mcmbcnlilp 

"(a)  There  is  established  an  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Corps  consisting  of  all  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b).  Such  Corps 
shaa  be  located  in  Washington.  D.C. 

"(^)  An  administrative  law  Judge  serving 
as  Aieh  on  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  ue  operation  of  the  Corps  shall  be  trans- 
fen«d  to  the  Corps  as  of  that  date.  An  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  who  is  appointed  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  of  the  Corps  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  Corps  as  of  the  date  of  such 
appointment. 

">  68S.  CUcf  sdidnMntivc  Uw  Jodgn 

"(a)  The  chief  administrative  law  Judge 
shall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the  Corps  and  shall  be  the  presiding  Judge 
of  ttie  Corps.  The  chief  Judge  shall  be  nomi- 
nated as  prescribed  in  section  586  of  this 
tltlS  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
theBaoate.  The  chief  Judge  must  be  an  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  who  has  served  as  an 
adntlnlstratlve  law  Judge  for  at  least  five 
yeats  preceding  the  date  of  appointment  as 
chl^  Judge.  The  chief  Judge  shall  serve  for 
of  five  years  or  until  a  successor  is 
Dinted  and  qualifies  to  serve,  whichever 
rller.  A  chief  Judge  may  be  reappointed 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  by  and 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
if  nlDDolnated  for  reappointment  in  accord- 
ance with  section  586  of  this  title. 

"(^Xl)  U  the  office  of  chief  Judge  is 
vacant,  the  division  chief  Judge  who  ia 
sensor  in  length  of  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  shall  serve  as  acting  chief  Judge 
untp  such  vacancy  is  filled. 

"(2)  If  two  or  more  division  chief  Judges 
have  the  same  length  of  service  as  members 
le  Council,  the  division  chief  Judge  who 
^nior  In  length  of  service  as  an  adminls- 
pve  law  Judge  shall  serve  as  such  acting 

Judge. 
:)  The  chief  judge  shall,  within  ninety 
days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  make 
a  vf^tten  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Coilgress  concerning  the  business  of  the 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
>rt  shall  include  information  and  recom- 
^dations  of  the  Council  concerning  the 
personnel  requirements  of  the  Corps, 
the  Councfl  recommends  the  appoint- 
kt  of  an  administrative  law  Judge  to  add 
bw  position  to  the  Corps,  or  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy caused  by  retirement,  resignation,  re- 
moval or  death  of  such  Judge,  the  chief 
Judke  shall  submit  information  substantiat- 
ing Xhe  need  for  such  appointment. 

"id)  After  serving  as  chief  Judge,  such  in- 
dividual may  continue  to  serve  as  an  admin- 
istrative law  Judge  unless  such  Individual 
haa  been  removed  from  office  in  accordance 
with  secUon  589  of  this  tiUe. 

"S  ^i.  DtrtakHis  of  Uie  Corps;  diviaion  chief 
J4i|c* 
^a)  The  Corps  shaU  have  not  more  than 
and  not  less  than  four  divisions.  Each 
Ju(%e  of  the  Corps  shall  be  assigned  to  a  di- 
sn.  The  assignment  of  a  Judge  who  was 
an  administrative  law  Judge  on  the  date  of 
coiameitcement  of  the  operation  of  the 
Co^  shall  be  made  after  consideration  of 
the  areas  of  specialization  in  which  the 
Ju<%e  has  served.  Each  division  shall  be 
headed  by  a  division  chief  Judge  who  shall 
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exercise    administrative    supervision    over 
such  dlvl  don. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a), 
and  afte^  the  initial  appointment  of  a  divi- 
sion chief  Judge  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c),  and  the  establishment  of  each  division 
pursuant^  to  this  subsection,  the  number  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  each  divl- 
determlned  by  the  Council 
by  the  Council,  the  divisions 
shall  be  as  follows: 
"(1)  Division  of  Communications,  Public 
Utaity,  and  Transportation  Regulation. 


divisions 
slon 
UntU 
of  the 


'(3)  Di 
Regulat 
"(8)  Di' 
"(4)  Dii 
"(5) 


n  of  Safety  and  Environmental 

ion  of  Labor. 

ion  of  Labor  Relations. 

ion  of  Health  and  Benefits  Pro- 


grams. 

"(6)  Division  of  Securities.  Commodities, 
and  Traoe  Regulation. 

"(7)  Dfvlslon  of  Oeneral  Programs  and 
Grants. 

"(cXl)lEach  division  chief  Judge  shaU  be 
nominate  as  prescribed  in  section  586  of 
this  tlU&  The  first  division  chief  Judge  of 
each  divllslon  set  forth  in  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
After  suth  initial  appointments,  each  divi- 
sion chisf  Judge  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
chief  Juqge,  with  the  approval  of  the  Coun- 
cU.  j 

"(3)  T9  be  eligible  for  nomination  and  ap- 
pointmeat  as  a  division  chief  Judge,  an  indi- 
vidual must  have  served  as  an  administra- 
tive law  Judge  for  at  least  five  years  and 
should  possess  experience  and  expertise  in 
the  specialty  of  the  division  to  which  such 
person  la  an  appointee. 

"(3KA]  Division  chief  Judges  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  five-year  terms  except  that  of 
those  diHslon  chief  Judges  first  appointed, 
the  President  shall  designate  two  such  indi- 
viduals DO  be  appointed  for  five-year  terms, 
three  for  four-year  terms,  and  two  for  three- 
year  tenhs. 

"(B)  If  the  number  of  divisions  provided 
for  under  this  subsection  Is  Increased,  the 
Initial  appointment  of  a  division  chief  Judge 
to  a  new  division  shall  be  made  for  a  term  of 
no  mort  than  five  years,  such  that  the 
terms  ofi  no  more  than  four  of  such  division 
chief  Judges  expire  in  any  one  year. 

"(4)  Aay  division  chief  Judge  appointed  to 
fill  an  linexpired  term  shall  be  appointed 
only  for^he  ranainder  of  such  predecessor's 
term,  biu  may  be  reappointed  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (5). 

"(5)  ^y  division  chief  Judge  may  be  reap- 
pointed lipon  the  expiration  of  his  term  if 
nominated  for  such  appointment  pursuant 
to  section  586  of  this  title. 

"(6)  Any  judge,  after  serving  as  division 
chief  judge  may  continue  to  serve  as  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  unless  such  individ- 
ual has  been  removed  from  office  in  accord- 
ance witp  section  589  of  this  title. 

"§  585.  ciancU  of  Uie  Corp* 

"(a)  Tne  policymaking  body  of  the  Oort>s 
shall  be  the  Council  of  the  Corps.  The  chief 
Judge  afid  the  division  chief  judges  shall 
constitute  the  CounclL  The  chief  Judge 
shall  preside  over  the  ComtdL  If  the  chief 
judge  is  unable  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Council,  the  division  diief  Judge  who  is 
senior  la  length  of  sovlce  as  a  member  of 
such  Coancll  shall  preside. 

"(b)  Ope  half  of  all  of  the  members  of  the 
CouncO  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  business.  The  affirm- 
ative vote  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members 
of  the  QouncU  shall  be  required  to  approve 


a  matter  on  behalf  of  the  CouncU.  Each 
member  of  the  CouncU  shall  have  one  vote. 
"(c)  Meetings  of  the  Council  shaU  be  held 
at  least  once  a  month  at  the  call  of  the  chief 
Judge  or  by  the  call  of  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  CouncU. 
"(d)  The  CouncU  is  authorized— 
"(1)   to   assign   Judges   to   divtsions   and 
transfer  or  reassign  judges  from  one  division 
to  another,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon 587  of  this  UUe; 

"(3)  to  create  or  rectmsUtute  divisions  of 
the  Corps  or  abolish  any  such  division  effec- 
tive at  the  explraUon  of  the  term  of  the  di- 
vision chief  Judge  for  such  division; 

"(3)  to  appoint  persons  as  adminlstraUve 
law  Judges  and  members  of  the  Corps  under 
section  587  of  this  UUe; 

"(4)  to  fUe  charges  seeking  adverse  tuiUon 
against  an  adminlstraUve  law  Judge  under 
section  589  of  this  UUe; 

"(5)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsecUon 
(e),  to  prescribe,  after  providing  an  opportu- 
nity for  noUce  and  comment,  the  rules  of 
pracUoe  and  procedure  for  the  conduct  of 
proceedings  before  the  Corps,  except  that, 
with  respect  to  a  category  of  proceedings  ad- 
judicated by  an  agency  before  the  effecUve 
date  of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps 
Act,  the  CoimcU  may  not  amend  or  revise 
the  rules  of  pracUce  and  procediuv  pre- 
scribed by  that  agency  during  the  two  years 
foUowing  such  effective  date  without  the 
approval  of  that  agency,  and  any  amend- 
ments or  revisions  made  to  such  rules  shaU 
not  effect  or  be  applied  to  any  pending 
acUon; 

"(6)  to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  appropriate  for  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  Corps  and  the 

I  implementation  of  this  subchapter,  includ- 
ing the  assignment  of  cases  to  admlnlstra- 

I  tive  law  judges; 

"(7)  subject  to  the  civU  service  and  classi- 

I  ficatlon  laws  and  regulations,  to  select,  ap- 
point, employ,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
the  employees  (other  than  administrative 
law  judges)  that  such  Ck>uncU  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Corps  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 

I  thority  and  duties  of  such  employees: 

"(8)  to  establish,  abolish,  alter,  consoU- 

Idate.  and  maintain  such  regional,  district, 
and  other  field  offices  as  are  necessary  to 

I  carry  out  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 

I  of  the  Corps  and  to  assign  and  reassign  em- 

I  ployees  to  such  field  offices; 

"(9)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intennit- 

I  tent  services  under  section  3109  of  this  title; 
"(10)  to  enter  into,  to  the  extent  or  in 

I  such  amounts  as  are  authorized  in  appro- 

I  priation  Acts,  without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(41  U.S.C.  5),  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 

I  agreements,  or  other  transactions  that  may 

I  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 

I  Corps; 

"(11)  to  delegate  any  of  the  chief  Judge's 

j  functions  or  powers  with  the  consent  of  the 

I  chief  Judge,  or  whenever  the  office  of  such 

I  chief  judge  is  vacant,  to  one  or  more  divi- 

I  aion  chief  judges  or  to  other  officers  or  em- 

I  ployees  of  the  Corps,  and  to  authorize  the 
redelegaUon  of  aity  of  those  functions  or 

I  powers; 

"(13)  to  establish,  after  consulting  with  an 

■  agency,  initial  and  continuing  educaUonal 
programs  to  assure  that  each  administrative 
law  Judge  assigned  to  hear  cases  of  an 
agency  has  the  necessary  training  In  the 

I  ■pecialized  field  of  law  of  that  agency; 
"(13)  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for 

I  continuing  Judicial  education  and  training 
of  other  employees  of  the  Corps,  so  that  the 


level  of  expertise  in  the  divisions  of  the 
Corps  wiU  be  maintained  and  enhanced;  and 

"(14)  to  determine  aU  other  matters  of 
general  policy  of  the  Corps. 

"(e)  The  CouncU  shaU  select  an  official 
seal  for  the  Corps  which  shall  be  offidally 
noticed. 
"B  58«.  Judicial  NominatloD  CommiMioB 

"(a)  There  is  established  a  Judicial  Nomi- 
nation Commission  for  the  AdminlstraUve 
Law  Judge  Corps.  The  Nomination  Commis- 
sion shaU  consist  of  five  members  selected 
ss  provided  in  subsection  (b).  The  Nomina- 
tion Commission  shaU  submit  the  names  of 
qualified  nominees  for  appointment  to  the 
position  of  chief  Judge  and  positions  as  divi- 
sion chief  judges. 

"(b)  Each  of  the  foUowing  persons  shall 
appoint  one  member  to  the  Nomination 
Commission  within  thirty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps  Act: 

"(1)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit. 

"(3)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of^oliunbia. 

"(3)  The  cniairman  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  The  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

"(5)  The  President  of  the  National  Bar  As- 
sociation, Incorporated. 

"(cXl)  The  persons  first  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  shaU  each  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

"(3)  The  person  first  appointed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

"(3)  The  persons  first  appointed  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  subsection  (b) 
ShaU  each  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

'(dXl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  a  vacancy  on  the  Nomination 
Commission  shaU  be  fUIed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment.  An  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  United  States  may 
be  a  member  of  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission shaU  select  one  of  its  members  to  be 
the  Chairman. 

"(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  serve  an 
unexpired  term  which  has  arisen  by  virtue 
of  the  death,  dlsabUity,  retirement,  or  resig- 
nation of  a  member  shaU  be  appointed  only 
for  such  unexpired  term,  but  shaU  be  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment. 

"(3)  Each  person  i4>pointed  pursuant  to 
this  section  after  the  initial  appointments 
made  in  accordaqce  with  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

"(eXl)  For  the  Initial  vpolntment  of  the 
chief  judge  or,  in  the  event  of  a  subsequent 
vacancy  in  such  position  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  term  of  such  judge,  the  Nomination 
Commission,  within  ninety  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps  Act  or  sixty  days  after  notifica- 
tion by  the  acting  chief  judge  that  a  vacan- 
cy has  occurred,  as  the  case  may  be,  shaU 
submit  to  the  President  for  appointment  a 
list  of  the  names  of  three  persons  qualified 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  sixty  days  before  the 
term  of  the  chief  Judge  expires,  the  Nomi- 
nation Commission  shaU  submit  to  the 
President  for  appointment  a  list  of  the 
names  of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  may 
be  the  incumbent  chief  Judge,  who  are 
qualified  to  be  the  chief  judge. 

"(3)  For  the  initial  appointment  of  the  di- 
vision chief  Judges,  the  Nomination  Com- 
mission, within  ninety  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge 


<:k>rp8  Act.  shaU  submit  to  the  President  for 
appointment  a  list  of  the  names  of  three 
persons  qualified  to  f UI  each  such  position. 

"(4)  If  there  Is  a  vacancy  in  a  position  of 
division  chief  judge,  the  chief  Judge  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  of  the  Nomiiution 
Commission  within  ten  days  after  such  va- 
cancy occurs.  Within  sixty  days  after  such 
notice,  the  Nomination  Commission  AiaD 
submit  to  the  chief  Judge  for  appointment  a 
list  of  the  names  of  three  persons  qualified 
to  f lU  the  vacancy. 

"(5)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  chief  Judge,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shaU  appoint  Judges  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  from  the  lists  provid- 
ed by  the  Nomination  Commission.  The 
President,  or  the  chief  judge,  as  appropri- 
ate, may.  however,  reject  any  list  provided 
for  any  position  and  request  that  such  Com- 
mission submit  another  list  for  any  such  po- 

SitiOIL 

"(fXl)  A  member  of  the  Nomination  Com- 
mission who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shaU  not  receive  additional 
compensation  for  serving  as  a  mnnber  of 
such  Nomination  C^immissioiL  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shaU  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  daUy  equivalent  of  the  rate 
provided  for  employees  in  grade  C38-18  of 
the  C3eneral  Schedule,  established  under 
section  5332  of  this  tiUe,  for  each  day.  In- 
cluding traveltlme.  he  or  she  Is  engaged  In 
the  actual  performance  of  his  or  her  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission.  A  member 
shaU  not  be  deemed  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  solely  by  reason  of  his 
or  her  service  as  a  member  of  the  Nomina- 
tion Commission. 

"(3)  All  agencies  of  the  United  States 
shaU  provide  to  the  Nomination  Commis- 
sion, to  the  extent  aUowed  by  law,  the  as- 
sistance and  facilities  that  the  Nomination 
commission  requests,  including  access  to 
records  and  other  Information  pertaining  to 
prospective  nominees.  In  order  to  enable  the 
Nomination  Commission  to  perform  its 
functions.  Records  and  information  so  fur- 
nished shaU  be  treated  as  privileged  and 
confidential  by  the  Nomination  commis- 
sion. 

"(3)  Funds  appropriated  to  conduct  the 
general  operations  of  the  Corps  may  be  ex- 
pended to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Nomi- 
nation commission. 

"B  587.  Appointment  and  tranofer  of  ndmtnlsHa- 

tive  law  Jodges 

"(a)  After  the  Initial  estabUshment  of  the 
Corps,  the  COuncU  shall  appoint  new  or  ad- 
ditional judges  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
efficient  and  expeditious  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  Corps.  Appointments  shall 
be  made  from  a  regljster  maintained  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  ch^>ter  33  of  this  tiUe.  Upon 
request  by  the  chief  Judge,  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  shall  certify  enough 
names  from  the  top  of  such  register  to 
enable  the  CouncU  to  consider  five  names 
for  each  vacancy.  Notwithstanding  section 
3318  of  this  UUe,  a  vacancy  in  the  COrps 
may  be  flUed  from  the  highest  five  eligible 
individuals  available  for  appointment  on  the 
certificate  furnished  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management. 

"(b)  A  Judge  of  the  Corps  may  not  per- 
form or  be  assigned  to  perform  duties  inom- 
sistent  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  an  administrative  law  Judge. 

'(c)  A  judge  of  the  Corps  on  the  date  of 
commencement  of  the  operation  of  the 
Corps  may  not  thereafter  be  involuntarily 
reassigned  to  a  new  permanent  duty  staticm 
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U  nieh  itaUon  is  beyond  oommuUns  dis- 
tance of  the  duty  station  which  is  the 
Judge's  pennanuit  duty  station  on  that 
date,  unlea  the  Council  determines  and 
mtamits  a  written  explanation  to  the  Judge 
■tatliK  that  such  reassignment  Is  required 
to  meet  sutastantial  changes  in  workloads.  A 
Judge  may  be  temporarily  detailed,  once  in  a 
twenty-four-month  period,  to  a  new  duty 
station  at  any  location,  for  a  period  of  not 
raon  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 
1 5W.  Jariidtrtkw 

"(a)  All  types  of  cases,  claims,  actions  and 
liiiwfiMllms  heretofore  held  before  adminis- 
trative law  JudffBS  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Corps. 

"(b)  An  administrative  law  Judge  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Corps  shall  hear  and  render 
adecMonupon— 

"(1)  every  case  of  adjudication  subject  to 
the  proviskms  of  section  554  of  this  title; 

"(2)  every  case  In  which  hearings  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  held  in  accordance  with 
section  564  or  secUon  556  of  this  UUe:  and 

"(3)  every  other  case  referred  to  the  Corps 
by  an  agency  or  court  in  which  a  determina- 
tiOB  Is  to  be  made  an  the  record  after  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

"(c)  When  a  case  under  subsection  (b) 
arises,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  Corps. 
Under  regulations  issued  by  the  Council  the 
case  shaO  be  assigned  to  an  administrative 
law  Judge.  Administrative  law  judges  shall 
be  assigned  to  cases  within  their  division  in 
rotation,  so  far  as  practicable. 

"(d>  Federal  agencies  and  courts  are 
hereby  authorised  to  refer  to  the  CTorps  any 
other  case  where  a  determination  on  the 
record  after  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  by 
a  Judge  of  the  Corps  is  found  by  such  court 
or  agency  to  be  desirable  and  mjpropriate. 
•^  SM.  Bcavval  and  AMipUnc 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section— 

"(1)  an  administrative  law  Judge  may  not 
be  removed.  suq>ended,  reprimanded,  or  dis- 
ciplined except  for  misconduct  or  neglect  of 
duty,  but  may  be  removed  for  physical  or 
mental  disability;  and 

"(3)  an  action  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsectlm  may  be  taken  against  an  ad- 
mlnlatratlve  law  Judge  only  after  the  Coun- 
cil has  filed  a  notice  of  adverse  action 
against  the  administrative  law  judge  with 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  and  the 
Board  has  determined,  on  the  record  after 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the 
Board,  that  there  is  good  cause  to  take  such 
action. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  the  replacement  or  reassignment  of  a 
division  chief  Judge  as  provided  in  section 
S85(d)  of  this  ttUe:  and 

"(3)  an  acticm  initiated  under  section  1206 
ofthlsUtle. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Council,  a  C^omplalnts  Resolution  Board 
shall  be  established  within  the  Corps  to  con- 
sider and  to  recoDunend  appropriate  action 
to  be  taken  when  a  complaint  Is  made  con- 
cerning the  official  conduct  of  a  Judge.  Such 
complaint  may  be  made  by  any  interested 
person.  Indudtng  parties,  practitioners,  the 
chief  Judge,  and  agencies. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  two  Judges 
tram  each  division  of  the  Corps  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Council.  The  chief 
Judge  and  the  division  chief  Judges  may  not 
serve  on  such  Board. 

"(e)  A  complaint  of  misconduct  by  an  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  must  be  made  in 
writing.  The  complaint  shall  be  filed  with 
the  chief  Judge,  or  it  may  be  originated  by 


he  chief  Judge  on  his  own  motion.  The 
lief  Judge  shall  refer  the  complaint  to  a 
(lel  consisting  of  three  members  of  the 
selected  by  the  Council,  none  of 
#hom  may  be  serving  in  the  same  division 
w  the  administrative  law  Judge  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  complaint.  The  admlnlstra- 
ve  law  judge  who  is  the  subject  of  the  ctmi- 
)t  shall  be  given  notice  of  the  complaint 
ad  the  composition  of  the  panel.  The  ad- 
stive  law  judge  may  challenge  pe- 
^mptorHy  not  more  than  two  members  of 
lie  panel.  The  Council  shall  replace  a  chal- 
lenged member  with  another  member  of  the 
I  who  is  eligible  to  serve  on  such  panel. 
"(f)  The  panel  shall  inquire  into  the  com- 
plaint and  shall  render  a  report  thereon  to 
t|ie  Council.  A  copy  of  the  repK>rt  shall  be 
t^vlded  concurrently  to  the  administrative 
liw  Judge  who  is  the  subject  of  the  com- 
daint.  The  report  shall  be  advisory  only. 
'"(g)  The  proceedings,  deliberations,  and 
reports  of  the  Board  and  the  contents  of 
complaints  under  this  section  shall  be  treat- 
eti  as  privileged  and  confidential.  Docu- 
i$ents  considered  by  the  Board  and  reports 
ot  the  Board  are  exempt  from  disclosure  or 
miblication  under  section  552  of  this  title. 
Section  552b  of  this  title  does  not  imply  to 
t^e  Board.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  5  of 
t^tle  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
^ding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"SUBCHAPTER  IV— ADMINISTRATIVE 
LAW  JUDGE  CORPS 
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"581.  Definitions. 

"682.  Establishment;  membership. 

"583.  Chief  administrative  law  judge. 

"684.  Divisions  of  the  Corps;  division  chief 
Judges. 

'^5.  Council  of  the  Corps. 

'%86.  Judicial  Nomination  Commission. 

"687.  Appointment  and  transfer  of  adminis- 
trative law  Judges. 

-^88.  Jurisdiction. 

'^89.  Removal  and  discipline.". 

AGERCY  RZVIEW  STUBT  AMD  RXPORT 

iSsc.  3.  The  chief  administrative  law  Judge 
the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps  of 
the  United  States  shaU  make  a  study  of  the 
vtarious  types  and  levels  of  agency  review  to 
which  decisions  of  administrative  law  judges 
are  subject.  A  separate  study  shall  be  made 
fbr  each  division  of  the  Corps.  The  studies 
^all  include  monitoring  and  evaluating 
data  and  shall  be  made  in  consultation  with 
^e  division  chief  judges,  the  Chairman  of 
^e     Administrative     Conference     of     the 

Snited  States,  and  the  agencies  that  review 
le  decisions  of  administrative  law  Judges. 
Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Council  shall  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Ck>ngress  on  the  find- 

Kis  and  recommendations  resulting  from 
e  studies.  The  report  shall  include  recom- 
Qiendations,  including  recommendations  for 
new  legislation,  for  any  reforms  that  may  be 
appropriate  to  make  review  of  administra- 
■ve  law  Judges'  decisions  more  efficient  and 
meaningful  and  to  accord  greater  finality  to 
■uch  decisions. 

TRANSITION  AND  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

j  Sk.  4.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  of  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Corps  established  by  section 
t82  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (as  added 
iy  section  2  of  this  Act),  all  functions  per- 
I  ormed  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
i  if  this  Act  by  the  administrative  law  judges 
(ppointed  under  section  3105  of  such  title 
1  «f ore  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 


(b)  with  the  consent  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned, the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Ck>rp8 
of  the  United  States  may  use  the  facilities 
and  the  services  of  officers,  employees,  and 
other  personnel  of  agencies  from  which 
functions  and  duties  are  transferred  to  the 
Corps  if  or  so  long  as  may  be  needed  to  facili- 
tate tke  orderly  transfer  of  those  functions 
and  duties  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balanites  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  employed,  held, 
used,  fuising  from,  available  or  to  be  made 
available,  in  connection  with  the  functions, 
of fice4,  and  agencies  transferred  by  this  Act. 
are,  dubject  to  section  1531  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  correspondingly  trans- 
ferred! to  the  Corps  for  appropriate  alloca- 
tion. 

(d)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  with- 
out reduction  in  pay  or  classification  for  one 
year  aJFter  such  transfer. 

le  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
id  Budget,  at  such  time  or  times  as 
>r  shall  provide,  may  make  such 
itlons  as  may  be  necessary  with 
to  the  functions,  offices,  agencies,  or 
thereof,  transferred  by  this  Act, 
and  to  make  such  additional  incidental  dis- 
positions of  personnel,  assets,  liabilities, 
grants,  contracts,  property,  records,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  au- 
thorizations, allocations,  and  other  funds 
held,  psed,  arising  from,  available  to,  or  to 
be  made  available  in  connection  with  such 
functions,  offices,  agencies,  or  portions 
thereof,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  pDovisions  of  this  Act. 

(f)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, certificates,  licenses,  and  privileges 
which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted,  or 
allowed  to  become  effective  in  the  exercise 
of  any  duties,  powers,  or  functions  which 
are  tiiansferred  under  this  Act  and  are  in 
effect  at  the  time  this  Act  becomes  effective 
shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Administra- 
tive Iaw  Judge  Corps  of  the  United  States 
or  a  jadge  thereof  in  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity vated  in  the  Corps  or  its  members  by 
this  Act,  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operation  of  law. 

(g)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(dXS)  and  (e)  of  section  585  of  tiUe  5. 
United  States  Code,  this  Act  shall  not  affect 
any  proceeding  before  any  department  or 
agency  or  component  thereof  which  is  pend- 
ing at  the  time  this  Act  takes  effect.  Such  a 
proceeding  shall  be  continued  before  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps  of  the 
United  States  or  a  judge  thereof,  or,  to  the 
extent  the  proceeding  does  not  relate  to 
functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  continued 
befort  the  agency  in  which  it  was  pending 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(h)  {No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
comnlenced  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  s^all  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Authorization  or  appropriations 

Sbc,  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
subchapter  rv  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code 
(as  aqded  by  section  2  of  this  Act). 


ICAL  AND  CONPORIONG  AMKNDICENTS 

Secj  6.  Title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 


(1) 


Section  573(b)  is  amended  by  redesig- 


nating paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  as  parar 


graphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7),  respectively,  and  in- 
serting a  new  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  the  chief  administrative  law  Judge  of 
the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps  of  the 
United  States;". 

(2)  Section  3105  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"•    31W.    AppdnUnent    of    administrative    Uw 

Judges 

"Administrative  law  Judges  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  of  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Corps  pursuant  to  section 
587  of  this  title.". 

(3)  Section  3344  and  any  references  to 
such  section  are  repealed. 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  33  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  3344. 

(5)  The  tables  of  contents  of  this  title  and 
of  chapter  5  thereof  each  are  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
559  the  following:— 

(6KA)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  75  of 
tlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  75  of  tiUe  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
subchapter  III  and  section  7521; 

(II)  by  redesignating  "Subchapter  IV"  and 
all  references  to  such  subchapter  as  "Sub- 
chapter III";  and 

(ill)  by  redesignating  "Subchi^ter  V"  and 
all  references  to  such  subchapter  as  "Sub- 
chapter rv". 

(7)  Section  5314  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"C!hlef  Administrative  Law  Judge  of  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps". 

(8)  Section  5315  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Division  Chief  Judges  of  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Corps". 

(9)  Section  5316  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Administrative  Law  Judges  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judge  Corps.". 

(10)(A)  Section  5372  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  ctuu^ter  53  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
5372. 

OPERATION  OP  THE  CORPS 

Sec.  7.  Operation  of  the  Corps  shall  com- 
mence on  the  date  the  first  chief  adminis- 
trative law  judge  of  the  Corps  takes  office. 

CONTRACT  DISPUTES  ACT 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
affect  any  agency  board  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
601),  or  any  other  person  designated  to  re- 
solve claims  or  disputes  pursuant  to  such 
Act. 

BFPECnVE  DATE 

Sec.  9.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  this 
Act  and  the  amendmente  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  an  original  (»spon- 
sor  of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge 
Corps  Act  introduced  today  by  Sena- 
tor Howell  HETLin,  the  distingiilshed 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama.  An  in- 
dependent Judiciary,  free  from  the 
partisan  politics  of  our  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  insulated  from  the 
whims  of  clamoring  special  interest 
groups,  and  devoid  of  the  conflict  of 
interest  inherent  in  most  public  serv- 


ice positions,  has  admirably  served  as 
the  final  arbitrator  to  our  Nation's 
legal  questions.  The  independence  of 
the  adjudicatory  process  of  our  Feder- 
al agencies  and  departments,  however, 
has  until  now  been  exposed  to  the  po- 
tential conflict  of  interest  which  per- 
meates our  bureaucracy. 

It  Is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  urge 
passage  of  this  bill  which  would  estab- 
lish a  tmified  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps.  Rather  than  adding  an- 
other layer  to  an  overburdened  legal 
system,  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
create  a  system  of  administrative  jus- 
tice which  would  guarantee  the  integ- 
rity and  decisional  independence  of  ad- 
ministrative law  judges.  Free  from  the 
possible  constraints  of  party  or  per- 
sonal obligation,  administrative  judges 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  insure 
fairness  and  objectivity  while  afford- 
ing each  litigant  our  time-honored 
right  of  due  process  before  the  law. 

The  new  judge  corps  would  be  both 
flexible  and  cost  effective.  Instead  of 
appointing  judges  to  serve  only  one 
agency,  the  unified  corps  concept 
allows  judges  to  be  shifted  from  one 
division  to  another  depending  upon 
each  agency's  current  needs.  Waste 
and  inefficiency  wiU  be  cut.  money  will 
be  saved,  and  the  taxpayer  will  receive 
better  and  more  productive  service  for 
his  tax  dollar. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  will 
add  to  the  discipline  and  administra- 
tive efficiency  of  the  corps  by  estab- 
lishing a  comprehensive  peer  review 
for  all  members,  and  by  eliminating 
the  multiple  lines  of  authority  which 
typify  current  agency  organizational 
charts.  Law  judges  and  legal  experts, 
as  opposed  to  nonattomey  managers, 
will  be  responsible  for  legal  matters 
and  procedures. 

The  implementation  of  similar  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  corps  systems 
has  been  met  with  overwhelming  ap- 
proval in  numerous  States  across  the 
Nation.  From  Maine  to  California,  the 
public  peit^ption  of  administrative 
law  judges  has  markedly  improved.  No 
longer  viewed  as  highly  trained  legal 
bureaucrats,  administrative  judges  in 
these  States  are  now  seen  as  members 
of  a  truly  independent  administrative 
judiciary.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  promote  the  unique  phenomenon  of 
a  bureaucratic  sector  being  favorably 
viewed  by  the  public.  I  request  that 
my  colleagues  support  this  measure. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  951.  A  blU  entitled  the  "Federal 
Courts  Study  Act";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

PEDERAL  COURTS  STUDY  ACT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  orderly  and  effective  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  is  the  key  to  en- 
suring the  life,  liberty,  and  happiness 
of  all  Americans.  Our  constitutional 
freedom  is  premised  on  certain  as- 
sumptions: one  is  the  belief  that  our 


judicial  system  will  serve  the  needs  of 
every  individual 

We  cannot  be  a  completely  free  soci- 
ety if  our  courts  are  not  equipped  to 
render  justice  equally  and  swiftly.  We 
cannot  be  free  when  interclrcult  con- 
flicts and  a  backlog  of  cases  prevent 
the  orderly  enforcement  of  our  most 
cherished  constitutional  rights.  And 
we  cannot  be  free  if  we  continue  to 
ignore  the  mounting  pressures  being 
exerted  on  our  court  system. 

Tcxlay.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  establish  a  Federal  courts 
study  commission  for  a  10-year  period. 
The  purpose  of  the  commission  will  be 
to  evaluate  and  provide  an  eventual 
solution  to  the  problems  currently 
facing  the  courts;  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  <x>urt8 
of  the  United  States  and  the  courts  on 
the  State  level:  to  recommend  revi- 
sions to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States;  to  assimilate  studies 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  courts;  and 
to  develop  a  long-range  plan  for  the 
judicial  system. 

This  legislation  will  help  develop  a 
workable  overall  game  plan  for  the 
future  and  it  will  avoid  haphazard  and 
piecemeal  reforms.  Former  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  was  instrumental  in  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  need  for  study 
and  change,  and  in  July  1980,  he  re- 
quested Judige  Clifford  Wallace  of  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  ^peals,  to 
look  toward  the  future  and  predict  the 
state  of  the  court  system  by  the  year 
2000.  The  concept  for  the  study  com- 
mission evolved  from  the  outstanding 
work  of  Judge  Wallace. 

Judge  Wallace  submitted  his  work- 
ing paper  "Future  of  the  Judl(dary"  on 
February  20,  1981,  6  years  ago.  In 
those  6  years,  the  problem  hasn't  gone 
away,  and  a  solution  hasn't  been 
achieved.  The  increase  in  court  cues 
shows  no  signs  of  declining  and  adding 
personnel  provides  only  a  temporary 
reprieve. 

Over  a  10-year  period,  from  1977  to 
1986  the  number  of  civil  cases  filed  in 
Federal  district  court  has  increased 
from  130.S67  to  254,828.  The  number 
of  cases  on  the  Supreme  Court  docket 
in  1977  was  4.704.  In  the  last  term 
which  ended  July  1988.  there  were 
5.158  cases  on  the  docket. 

As  legislators,  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  learn  from  the  past,  take  heed 
of  the  present,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
future. 

While  we  aU  too  frequently  avoid 
problems  by  appointing  commissions 
to  study  them,  a  panel  to  comprehen- 
sively and  dispassionately  study  the 
delicate  question  of  the  proper  role 
and  scope  of  our  judicial  system  is  a 
concept  which  is  not  only  worthwhile, 
but  long  overdue.  But  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  more  far-reaching 
than  a  mere  study  of  the  problem. 
Study  is  the  first  function,  drawing 
upon   the   information   and   the   re- 
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search  which  has  existed  on  the 
ihddves  of  many  libraries  over  the  past 
10  years.  But  this  legislation  goes 
beyood  study  to  recommendations  for 
change— and.  Uiis  is  the  critical  point, 
this  legislation  i»ovide8  for  implemen- 
tation of  those  recommendations. 

That  is  where  ccMnmissions  in  the 
past  have  fallen  short.  They  have  only 
had  the  authority  to  make  the  recom- 
mendations  not  to  f  oUow  through  on 
th^  implementati<»i. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this 
legialatiop  oombines  the  expertise  of 
the  three  branches  of  Government.  No 
one  branch  operates  in  a  vacuum  and 
to  really  address  the  future  of  the  Ju- 
diciary will  demand  a  reastmed,  bal- 
anced, and  bipartisan  ly^proach. 

Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist  in 
his  1986  yearend  report  on  the  Federal 
Judiciary  commented: 

In  1987.  tt  is  already  clear,  there  must  be 
Initial  attention  to  «^"»""«"ir  problems  in 
this  ccNmtiT's  admlniatration  of  Justice. 
Those  in  the  Judicial  branch  have  their  per- 
ipectlves  on  the  administration  of  Justice 
and  its  needs.  Those  in  the  legislative 
branch  and  in  the  executive  branch  have 
theln.  So  too  do  the  bar  and  the  citizenry. 
The  challenge  is  to  realise  the  potential  of 
theae  petipecttves. 

The  greatness  of  our  Nation's  Judici- 
ary will  depend  on  our  ability  to  deter- 
mine our  future  needs  and  revise  our 
Judicial  system  in  line  with  our  consti- 
tutional principles.  This  legislation 
provides  us  an  oroortimity  to  shape 
the  future  of  our  Judiciary,  not  merely 
accept  what  evolves  over  time  because 
of  our  inaction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobd,  immediately  foUowing  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRD.  as  follows: 

S.  951 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
BepreaeiUaUvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congnu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Courts 
Study  Act". 

wnAMUSBMBn  Alio  rnirosKs  or  tbx 
comassioii 
Sac.  X  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
FMeial  Courts  Study  Commission  on  the 
future  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission"), 
(b)  The  purposes  of  the  Commission  are 


(1)  study  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States: 

(3)  evaluate  the  procedures,  personnel, 
busineas  and  administration  of  the  courts; 

(3)  examine  problems  currently  facing  the 
courts; 

(4)  order,  receive,  and  review  reports  from 
all  dispute  reMdvlns  bodies,  including 
courts,  administrative  agendes.  and  alterna- 
tive dispute  rcMdutlon  entltiea;  and  further. 
eoUeet.  and  review  all  private  and  public 
studies  concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
courts  of  the  United  States,  the  JurisdlcUon 
of  the  courts  and  their  procedures,  person- 
nel, business,  and  administration; 


(5)  report  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
$tates,  and  the  State  Justice  Institute,  on 
ttie  revisions,  if  any,  in  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  where  the  Com- 
laission.  based  on  its  study  and  evaluation. 
4eems  advisable;  and 

(6)  develop  a  long-rmnge  plan  for  the 
future  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  including 
SBsessments  involving— 

(A)  alternative  methods  of  dispute  resolu- 
tion; 

(B)  the  actual  structure  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  court  system; 

(C)  the  manner  in  which  courts  handle 
cases; 

(D)  methods  of  resolving  intracircult  and 
Intercircult  conflicts  in  the  court  of  appeals; 

md 

(E)  the  types  of  disputes  resolved  by  the 

reral  courts  and  Federal  agencies. 
OTMimsHip  or  THE  comnssioN 
I  o^.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
ODsed    of    fourteen    members    appointed, 
vfithin  ninety  days  after  the  effective  date 
cf  this  Act,  as  follows: 

:(1)  four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  not  more 
than  two  members  from  any  major  political 
Ifutr. 

(2)  two  members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
\3g  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  leader  and 
one  of  whom  shaU  be  appointed  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  minority  leader; 

,(3)  two  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
^ntatlves  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
E  ouse  of  Representatives,  one  of  whom 
a  lall  be  appointed  upon  the  recommenda- 
t  on  of  the  majority  leader  and  one  of  whom 
s  tail  be  appointed  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  minority  leader; 

(4)  four  members  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Jlistlce  of  the  United  States  with  no  more 
t|ian  two  of  such  members  from  any  major 
pblitical  party;  and 

(5)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Confer- 
efxce  of  Chief  Justices,  with  no  more  than 
ciie  such  member  being  from  any  major  po- 
lf.lcal  party. 

lib)  The  membership  of  the  Commission 
s|iall  be  selected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
b|t>adly  representative  of  the  various  inter- 
ests, needs,  and  concerns  which  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  Conunisslon 
Dtember  shall  be  five  years.  Any  member 
^o  was  appointed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
C  I)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  who  vacates  such 
o  Iflce  during  his  term  of  office  with  the 
C  ommission  shall  vacate  his  position  on  the 
Oommission  also.  A  member  appointed  to 
fill  any  such  vacancy  shall  be  i4>pointed 
ofHy  for  the  remainder  of  his  predecessor's 
t^rm.  Vacancies  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers  and  shall  be  fnied  In  the 
a4me  manner  in  which  the  original  appolnt- 
nient  was  made. 

(d)  The  Commission  shaU  select  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
laembers. 

(e)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
s|>all  constitute  a  Quorum. 

FOWXHS  OP  TBX  COKMISSIOM 

Sic.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  au- 
tborizatlon  of  the  Commission,  any  subcom- 
n  ittee  thereof  may,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
r  ring  out  its  functions  and  duties,  hold  such 
h  earlngs  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  request 
tJ  le  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 


and  the  production  of  such  books. 

correspondence,     memorandums. 

and  documents  as  the  Commission. 

I  such  subcommittee  may  deem  advlaa- 

JThe  Administrative  Office  of  the 
States  Courts,  and  the  Federal  Judi- 
and  each  department,  agency, 
lentality  of  the  executive  branch 
Oovemment,  including  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice  and  independent  agen- 
cies, shall  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chalr^ian,  such  information  and  assistance 
as  th#  Commission  may  reasonably  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act,  consistent  with  other  applicable 
provisions  of  law  governing  the  release  of 
such  information. 

lubject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 

shall  have  the  power  to— 
•point  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
itive  Director,  and  such  additional 
trsonnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  S3  of  such 
Act  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedtile  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  the  maximiim  rate  for  OS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
such  Act,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  tiUe  5.  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  (200  a  day 
for  individuals. 

(d)  To  the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts,  the 
Comn^iBslon  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
interagency  agreements  or  contracts  with 
the  Ffderal  Judicial  Center,  the  National 
Center  for  State  Courts,  Federal  or  State 
agencies,  private  firms,  institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals for  the  conduct  of  research  or  sur- 
veys, the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other 
activities  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duties] 

(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive flnancial  assistance  from  sources  other 
than  tne  Federal  Government,  Including  as- 
sistanie  from  private  foundations. 

<f)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  for  the 
purtx>te  of  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
duties  pursuant  to  this  Act,  to  establish  ad- 
visory panels  consisting  of  members  either 
of  the  Commission  or  of  the  public.  Such 
panels  shall  be  established  to  provide  exper- 
tise a4d  assistanoe  in  specific  areas,  as  the 
Comm^on  deems  necessary. 

puMcrioNs  Am  dxttiks 
Sbc.  p.  (a)  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  make  a  complete  study  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion o^  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  States  and  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent atid  the  Congress  on  such  study  within 
two  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act;    1 

(2)  recommend  revisions  to  t>e  made  to  the 
Const!  tutlon  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
as  th<  Commission,  on  the  basis  of  such 
study,  deems  advisable; 

(3)  c  >llect  and  review  studies  on  the  effec- 
Uvene  b  of  the  courts; 

(4)  qevelop  a  long-range  plan  for  the  Judi- 
cial system; 

(5)  Aitamlt  annual  written  r^wrts  to  the 
Presld  mt  and  the  Congress  on  the  condition 
of  the  Judiciary,  which  shall  contain  a  sum- 
mary of  their  findings,  recommendations. 


and  conclusions,  submitting  the  first  such 
report  within  one  year  after  the  study  con- 
duded  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1); 

(6)  make  any  recommendations  and  con- 
dusions  tt  deems  advisable  every  year  there- 
after. 

(b)  The  study  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  conducted  by  the  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  completed  within  two  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  given 
priority  over  the  other  functions  and  duties 
being  carried  out  by  the  Commission  during 
such  time. 

COMraireATIOM  OP  KKIIBERS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  A  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  an  officer  or  full-time  employee  of 
the  United  Mates  shall  receive  no  additional 
compensation  for  his  or  her  services,  but 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  but  such  amount  shaU  not 
exceed  the  maximum  amounts  authorized 
imder  section  456  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  A  member  of  the  Commission  who  is 
from  the  private  sector  shall  receive  $200 
per  diem  for  each  day  (including  traveltime) 
during  which  he  or  she  is  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  such  duties, 
but  such  amounts  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
the  muTimiiin  amounts  authorized  under 
section  456  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

KXPORTS 

Sk.  7.  (aXl)  The  Commission  shaU  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  a  study  of  the  Jiuisdlction 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  States  pursuant  to  section 
5(aKl)  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall 
thereafter,  in  keeping  with  its  functions,  an- 
nually transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
judiciary  and  summarize  any  findings,  and 
make  any  recommendations  and  conclusions 
it  deems  advisable  on  the  basis  of  its  previ- 
ous activities. 

(2)  Not  later  than  ten  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  the  C^ommission 
shaU  submit  a  final  report  containing  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions It  deems  advisable. 

XXraUTION  OP  THK  COMMISSIOIf 

Sac.  8.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  on  the  date  ninety  days  after  it  trans- 
mits the  final  report  pursuant  to  section  7 
of  this  Act. 

AUTHOKIZATIOR  OP  APPKOPKIATIORS 

Sxc.  9.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  there  are  authorized  to  be  ^proprlated 
8700,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989,  and  $800,000  for  each  of  the  eight 
succeeding  fiscal  years  1990  through  1997. 


■PPSCnVX  DATS 

Sic.  10.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
8.  952.  A  bill  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  by  providing  greater 
discretion  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  se- 
lecting cases  it  will  review,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


HAinkATOKT  JUHISDICnOIl  OP  THX  SX^PUIX 
COCKT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  address  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  Federal  Judicial 
sjrstem.  today  I  am  Introducing  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  court  reform. 

This  bill  will  provide  the  Supreme 
Court  with  greater  discretion  in  select- 
ing the  cases  it  will  review,  by  elimi- 
nating mandatory  Supreme  Court 
review  for  certain  types  of  cases  now 
guaranteed  review  through  the  right 
of  appeal.  These  cases  include:  First. 
Federal  district  court  decisions  Invali- 
dating acts  of  Congress,  where  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  (28  n.S.C.  sec- 
tion 1252);  second,  those  decisions  of 
n.S.  Courts  of  Appeal  which  hold  a 
State  statute  Invalid  because  it  vio- 
lates the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  laws 
of  the  United  States  (28  U.S.C.  section 
1254);  and  third,  those  cases  where  the 
highest  court  of  a  State  has  either 
held  a  treaty  or  statute  of  the  United 
States  invalid,  or  has  upheld  the  valid- 
ity of  a  State  statute  in  the  face  of  a 
constitutional  challenge  (28  U.S.C. 
1257  sections  (1)  and  (2). 

This  legislation  does  not  preclude 
Supreme  Court  review  of  these  cases 
and  the  other  statutes  outlined  in  the 
bill,  but  provides  for  review  by  certio- 
rari. 

Under  the  current  law,  the  Supreme 
Court  devotes  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  deciding  these  cases  on  the 
merits— not  because  these  decisions 
will  have  a  significant  national  impact, 
but  because  they  fall  within  a  certain 
class. 

If  we  invest  in  the  Supreme  Court 
the  power  to  act  as  the  final  arbiter  of 
the  laws  of  this  Nation,  then  we 
should  entrust  the  Justices  with  the 
corresponding  discretion  to  choose  the 
cases  that  warrant  this  consideration, 
and  the  investment  of  Judicial  re- 
sources. 

The  administration  of  Justice  in  the 
United  States  depends  in  large  part  on 
the  ability  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  to 
manage  its  own  docket.  That  is  funda- 
mental. 

Other  proposals  for  court  reform 
have  generated  both  support  and  op- 
position. This  bill  is  one  of  the  few 
court  reform  proposals  that  seems  to 
have  the  unqualifed  support  of  aU  of 
the  affected  parties.  The  American 
Bar  Association  has  been  supportive  of 
this  concept.  The  administration  has 
also  endorsed  this  legislation  in  the 
past.  Similar  legislation  has  previously 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
in  1982.  all  nine  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  sent  a  letter  to  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees indicating  their  strong  support 
for  repeal  of  the  mandatory  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  Justices'  letter  stated  in  part: 

The  present  mandatory  Jurisdiction  provi- 
sions permit  litigants  to  require  cases  to  be 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Curt  of  the  United 


States  without  regard  to  the  tanportanee  of 
the  issue  presented  or  their  Impact  on  the 
general  public.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
correlation  between  the  difficulty  of  the 
legal  issues  presented  in  a  case  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  issue  to  the  general  public. 
For  this  reason,  the  Court  must  often  call 
for  full  briefing  and  oral  argument  in  diffi- 
cult issues  which  are  of  little  signlflcBzioe. 
At  present,  the  Court  must  devote  a  great 
deal  of  its  limited  time  and  resources  on 
cases  which  do  not,  in  Chief  Justice  Taft's 
works,  "Involve  principles,  the  application 
of  which  are  of  wide  public  importance  or 
governmental  Interest,  and  which  should  be 
authoritatively  declared  by  the  final  court." 
It  is  impossible  for  the  Court  to  give  ple- 
nary consideration  to  all  the  mandatory  ap- 
peals it  receives:  to  have  done  so,  for  exam- 
ple, during  the  1980  term  would  have  re- 
quired at  least  9  additional  weeks  of  oral  ar- 
gtmient  or  a  75  percent  increase  in  the  argu- 
meat  calendar.  To  handle  the  volume  of  ap- 
peals presently  being  received,  the  Court 
must  dispose  of  many  cases  summarily, 
often  without  written  opinion.  Unfortunate- 
ly, these  summary  decisions  are  decisions  on 
the  merits  which  are  binding  on  State 
courts  and  other  Federal  courts.  See  Mandel 
V.  Bndley.  432  V&.  172  (1977):  Hick*  v.  Mi- 
randa, 422  U.S.  332  (1975).  Because  they  are 
summary  in  nature  these  dispositions  often 
also  provide  uncertain  guidelines  for  the 
courts  that  are  bound  to  follow  them  and. 
not  surprisingly,  such  decisions  sometimes 
create  more  confusion  than  they  seek  to  re- 
solve. The  only  solution  to  the  problem,  and 
one  that  is  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1925  to  give  the  Supreme 
Court  discretion  to  select  those  cases  it 
deems  most  important,  is  to  eliminate  or 
curtail  the  Court's  mandatory  Jurisdiction. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  I  think  a 
statement  made  by  Prof.  Biaurice 
Rosenberg,  during  a  hearing  on  court 
reform,  best  summarizes  the  frustra- 
tions of  those  of  us  who  have  worked 
to  enact  this  legislation:  "The  removal 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  obligatory  Ju- 
risdiction is  so  clearly  needed,  long- 
overdue,  and  widely  supported  that 
the  failure  to  accomplish  it  before  now 
is  a  tribute  to  nothing  so  much'  as 
gross  inertia." 

I  hope  that  this  statement  does  not 
reflect  the  future  of  this  legislation  in 
the  100th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.952 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RepntenUMvet  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congrtia  auemUled, 

Sktior  1.  SecUon  1253  of  Utle  38,  XTnited 
States  C^ode,  and  the  item  relating  to  that 
section  in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  81 
of  such  title,  are  repealed. 

RKVIXW  OP  OKISIOira  nrVALIDATIllO  STAIC 


Sec.  2.  (a)  SecUon  1354  of  tlUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striUng  out- 
paragr^h  (2)  and  redesicnatlng  paragraph 
(3)  as  paragraph  (3). 

(b)  The  section  heading  for  section -US4  of 
such  title  li  amended  by  striking  out 
"appeal;". 
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(e)  Tlie  ttam  ralatliw  to  weUon  13S4  in 
tlM  MCtton  iBBlTrii  of  chanter  81  of  tiUe  28. 
Itatted  StatM  Code.  Is  amended  by  atrikinc 
out 


uiuw  or  Ran  oooir  BTmowa  ihvolvihg 

▼auDiTT  or  CTATDna 

8k.  8.  Seetton  1357  of  Utte  28.  United 

Statea  Code,  ia  "»«*~«*^  to  read  aa  follows: 

tUW.  State  nf,c«t«to«ari 

"<a)  Final  judtmenta  or  decrees  rendered 
by  the  hi^ieat  court  of  a  State  in  which  a 
dedatoD  could  be  had.  may  be  reviewed  by 
the  Sujiieme  Court  by  writ  of  ootiorari 
where  the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  statute  of 
the  Uidted  Statea  ia  drawn  in  queation  or 
where  the  validity  of  a  statute  of  any  State 
ia  drawn  in  queation  on  the  ground  of  its 
beinc  remisnant  to  the  Constitution,  trea- 
tlea.  or  laws  of  the  united  States,  or  where 
any  title,  right,  privilege,  or  Immunity  is 
VedaUy  set  up  or  "'■''"■^  undo*  the  Consti- 
tutlon  or  the  treatlea  or  statutes  of,  or  any 
wnmiastnp  held  or  authority  exerdaed 
under,  the  United  States. 

"(b)  For  the  purpoaea  of  this  section,  the 
tenn  liitfiest  court  of  a  State'  Includes  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals.". 

axvnw  OP  naciaioin  raoii  suniMi  codkt  op 
ivaaiu  aioo 
8k.  4.  Section  13S8  of  UUe  28.  United 
Statea  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Y  US8.  Smrbc  C«Bt  of  PMrto  Rico;  certiorari 
"Final  Judgments  or  decrees  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  CommiHiwealth 
of  Puerto  Rioo  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Su- 
ineme  Court  by  writ  of  certiorari  where  the 
validity  of  a  treaty  or  statute  of  the  United 
Statea  is  drawn  in  question  or  where  the  va- 
lidity of  a  statute  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  drawn  in  questlMi  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution, treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  where  any  title,  right.  privQege.  or 
immunity  ia  specially  set  up  or  claimed 
under  the  Constitution  or  the  treaties  or 
statutes  of.  or  any  commission  held  or  au- 
thralty  exercised  under,  the  United  States.". 

OOITPOBMIHa  AMKinnizirTS 
Sk.  5.  (a)  The  items  relating  to  sections 
13S7  and  12S8  in  the  section  analysis  of 
chapter  81  of  ttUe  28.  Uzdted  SUtes  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"1257.  State  courts;  cerUorarL 
"1258.  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico;  certi- 
orari.". 

(b)  SecUon  2101(a)  of  UUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"aectkms  1252. 1253  and  2282"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  1253". 

(cXl)  Section  2104  of  Utle  28.  United 
Statea  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

*Y  21M.  RcTicwa  of  State  eoort  deciiiona 

"A  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  a 
Judgment  or  decree  of  a  State  court  shall  be 
oooducted  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  regulations,  and  shall  have  the 
same  effect,  as  if  the  Judgment  or  decree  re- 
viewed bad  been  rendered  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  secUon  2104  in 
the  aectkm  analysia  of  chapter  133  of  title 
28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is-  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"3104.  Reviews  of  State  court  decisions.". 

(d)  Section  3350(b)  of  UUe  28,  United 
Statea  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Ittair  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1284(3r. 
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Sic.  6.  (a)  SecUon  310  of  the  Federal  E3ec-    Judlciaiy. 
Uoa  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UAC.  437h)  is 
amfnded  by  repealing  subsecUon  (b). 

(H)  SecUon  2  of  the  Act  of  May  18.  1928 
(35  iUJac.  653).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
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".  i4th  the  right  of  either  party  to  appeal  to 
the]  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fe<ieral  Circuit". 

(^  The  last  smtence  of  secUon  303(d)  of 
the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  AuthorlsaUon 
Act(43  V&C.  1653(d))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follAws:  "An  interlocutory  or  final  Judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order  of  such  district  court 
mat  \x  reviewed  only  upon  peUUon  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  {United  States.". 

(4)  Section  309(eK3)  of  the  Regional  RaU 
Re<^vanizaUon  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C. 
719|eX3))  is  amended— 

(1|>  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  ", 
except  that"  all  all  that  foUows  through  the 
end  of  the  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period:  and 

($  In  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"peftltion  or  appeal  shall  be  filed"  and  in- 
sertfng  in  lieu  thereof  "such  peUtion  shall 
be  Sled  in  the  Supreme  Court". 

(a  SecUon  303(d)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organizaUon  Act  of  1973  (45  UJS.C.  743(d)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Rcvncw.— a  Finding  or  determinaUon 
entered  by  the  special  court  pursuant  to 
subaecUon  (c)  of  this  section  or  section  306 
of  wUs  UUe  shall  be  reviewable  only  upon 
pet^on  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Such 
review  is  exclusive  and  any  such  petition 
shall  be  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  not 
main  than  20  days  after  entry  of  such  find- 
br  determinaUon.". 

)  SecUon  1152(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
DndUaUon  Act  of  1981  (45  U.S.C. 
(b))  is  amended— 
in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  ". 
exctpt  that"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and 

(S  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"peiiUon  or  ^peal  shall  be  filed"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  peUUon  shall 
be  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court". 

(^  SecUon  206  of  the  International 
SetUement  Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C. 
163le)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1252. 
1! 

(U)  SecUon  12(a)  of  the  Act  of  May  13, 
1954.  commonly  known  as  the  Saint  Law- 
ren^  Seaway  Act  (33  U.S.C.  988(a)),  is 
amteded  by  striking  out  "1254(3)"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "1254(2)". 


KPPXCnVKDATK 

Sgc.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  tiUe 
shafi  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  itie  enactment  of  this  UUe,  except  that 
suc^  amendments  shall  not  apply  to  cases 
penCling  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  effec- 
Uvej  date  of  such  amendments  or  affect  the 
right  to  review  or  the  manner  of  reviewing 
the  judgment  or  decree  of  a  court  which  was 
entared  l>efore  such  ef  f  ecUve  date. 


By  Mr.  HEFUN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BxTMFERs,  and  Mr.  Prtob): 
953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  with  respect 
to  [the  examination  of  prospective 
Jurbrs:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cluy. 

a  954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  with  re- 
sp^t  to  the  examination  of  prospec- 


I      von  DIBK  LaoiSLATIOR 

ISi.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  two  bills  which  will 
provide;  a  more  functional  procedure 
in  the  toir  dire  examiiuition  of  jurors 
In  the  UjS.  district  courts.  The  single 
most  f  vidamental  aspect  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  Justice  is  a  fair  and  im- 
partial lury.  Each  of  us  has  some  pre- 
disposition or  bias  and  the  voir  dire 
procedure  is  essential  to  identifying 
which  prospective  Jurors  are  con- 
trolled or  influenced  by  a  particular 
bias.  This  legislation  will  require  Fed- 
eral Juc^es  to  allow  attorneys  to  ques- 
tion prospective  Jurors  diulng  the  voir 
dire  process.  One  amends  rule  47(a)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
and  the  other,  rule  24(a)  of  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Curretitly,  Federal  rules  permit  at- 
torneys to  conduct  voir  dire  only  at 
the  disoretion  of  the  court.  When  the 
court  tkndertakes  voir  dire,  coimsel 
may  either  engage  in  such  supplemen- 
tal exapiination  as  the  court  deems 
proper  br  submit  additional  questions 
to  the  ciourt  for  the  Jury.  The  scope  of 
counsel]  participation  in  this  process  is 
wholly  I  within  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  "these  biUs  will  amend  current 
practice  to  require  the  (Mjurt  to  i)ermlt 
counsel  to  participate  directly  in  the 
examination  of  prospective  Jurors  if 
counsel]  so  requests.  Juror  studies  have 
revealed  that  jurors  are  extremely  in- 
timidated by  the  Judge  as  an  authority 
figure  and  are  inclined  to  give  more 
candid  [answers  to  attorneys  when 
ke  same  questions, 
former  chief  justice  of  the  Ala- 
Supreme  Court  and  a  trial 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
I  have  studied  the  voir  dire 
process :  from  every  perspective.  I  be- 
lieve that  attorneys  representing  the 
parties  involved  are  best  equipped  to 
elicit  bias  and  prejudice  often  not  ap- 
parent on  the  surface.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  "guiding  hand 
of  counsel"  should  be  present  at  every 
critical  stage  of  criminal  trial.  Powell 
V.  Alabikma,  287  n.S.  45  (1932).  The  im- 
portance of  attorney  participation  is 
no  less  critical  in  a  civil  triaL 

I  knoV  that  there  is  concern  among 
those  iii  the  Judicial  branch  that  this 
legislation  will  somehow  usurp  the  au- 
thority <of  the  Judge  in  the  courtroom. 
I  assur*  you  this  is  not  my  intention 
nor  wlllj  it  be  the  outcome  of  this  legls- 
laion.  I  jwould  like  to  point  out  that  in 
the  interest  of  Judicial  efficiency  this 
bill  provides  each  side  of  the  litigation 
a  minimum  participation  time  of  30 
minute^.  Beyond  the  30-minute  time 
llmltatipn,  any  additional  time  is 
purely  lit  the  discretion  of  the  Judge. 
In  cas4s  involving  multiple  parties, 
each  additional  party  will  be  given  10 
minute^,  but  the  total  time  required  to 
be  allovfed  shall  not  exceed  1  hour. 


The  Judge  still  remains  in  control  of 
the  courtroom  and  the  examination 
process.  The  power  of  Judges  to  con- 
trol the  content  of  the  voir  dire.  Just 
as  they  control  the  content  of  opening 
and  closing  statements  and  the  phras- 
ing of  questions  to  witnesses,  will  be 
unchanged.  Judges  will  not  l>e  ren- 
dered helpless  by  unlimited  voir  dire. 
If  a  question  is  emtuurassing  to  a  po- 
tential Juror,  if  it  has  adversarial  over- 
tones, or  if  it  is  otherwise  improper. 
Judges  will  have  the  unfettered  discre- 
tion they  always  enjoy  in  the  court- 
room. The  firm  hand  of  the  Judge  will 
continue  to  dictate  the  course  of  Jus- 
tice. 

The  1977  Judicial  Conference  study 
prepared  by  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  noted  that  in  civil  cases  voir 
dire  with  lawyer  participation  lasted 
44  minutes  as  compared  to  36  minutes 
without:  in  criminal  cases  voir  dire 
with  lawyer  participation  lasted  52 
minutes  but  averaged  51  without. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Judicial  branch  for  I 
know  that  their  concern  is  based  on 
nothing  less  than  a  commitment  to 
the  efficient  administration  of  justice. 
It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  we 
need  not  sacrifice  efficiency  by  allow- 
ing attorneys  to  participate  in  the 
process  of  voir  dire.  Adding  another 
actor  to  the  play  does  not  necessitate  a 
longer  play;  It  may,  instead  precipitate 
a  more  just  ending. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation,  and  request  that  the  two 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  biUs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.953 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Rule 
47(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Proce- 
dure is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  ExAMiwATioH  OF  JunoRS.— Upou  the 
request  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  the 
court  shall  permit  such  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant or  their  attorneys  each  a  minimum 
of  30  minutes  to  conduct  an  oral  examina- 
Uon  of  the  prospective  Jury.  Additional  time 
for  examinaUon  by  the  attorneys  may  be 
provided  at  the  court's  discretion  and  the 
court  may,  in  addition  to  such  examination, 
conduct  its  own  examination.  The  court 
shall  have  the  authority  to  impose  reasona- 
ble limitations  with  respect  to  the  questions 
allowed  during  such  voir  dire  examination. 
In  a  case  in  which  there  are  multiple  par- 
Ues,  each  side  shall  have  an  additional  10 
minutes  for  each  additional  party,  except 
that  the  total  time  required  to  be  allowed 
shall  not  exceed  one  hour  per  side.". 

8.954 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled,  That  Rule 
34(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Oimlnal  Pro- 
cedure Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  EzAMiHATiOR.- Upon  the  request  of 
the  defendant  or  the  Oovemment,  the  coiut 
shall  permit  the  defendant  or  his  attorney 
and  the  attorney  for  the  Oovemment  each 


a  miniwiiiin  of  30  minutcs  to  conduct  an  oral 
examinaUon  of  the  prospecUve  Jury.  Addi- 
tional time  for  examination  by  the  attor- 
neys may  be  provided  at  the  court's  discre- 
tion, and  the  court  may.  in  addition  to  such 
examination,  conduct  its  own  examination. 
The  court  shall  have  the  authority  to 
impose  reasonable  limitations  with  respect 
to  the  questions  allowed  during  such  voir 
dire  examination.  In  a  case  in  which  there 
are  multiple  defendants,  each  side  shall 
have  an  additional  10  minutes  for  each  addi- 
tional defendant,  except  that  the  total  time 
required  to  be  allowed  shall  not  exceed  one 
hour  per  side.". 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
S.  955.  A  biU  to  amend  section  507  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  an  al- 
lowance for  detectable  moisture  and 
impurities  in  determining  tare  on  im- 
ports of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ALLOWAHCES    nf    DKTXRMIlflHG    TABS    ON    IM- 
PORTS OP  cauDB  on.  and  PKraoLzuii  pbod- 

OCTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation,  S. 
955,  to  amend  section  507  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  in  order  to  permit  an  al- 
lowance for  detectable  sediment  and 
water  in  crude  and  petroleum  product 
imports. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  permits  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  to  make  an  al- 
lowance for  excess  water  and  sediment 
found  in  imported  crude  oil  and  prod- 
ucts. U^.  Customs  Service  regulations 
(19  CFR  151.46)  allow  a  crude  oil  im- 
porter to  be  exempted  from  duty  on 
only  a  portion  of  the  water  and  sedi- 
ment imported  with  crude  oU  and  pe- 
troleum products.  Under  current  Cus- 
toms regxilations  an  importer  is 
exempt  from  paying  duty  only  on  that 
water  and  sediment  which  are  in 
excess  of  0.3  percent  for  crude  oil  and 
0.5  percent  for  petroleum  products. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  crude  oil 
imported  with  a  0.7-percent  water  and 
sediment  content  the  importer  initial- 
ly pays  duty  on  the  total  water  and 
sediment  (intent  of  0.7  percent  but 
may  file  for  a  reimbursement  of  the 
duty  paid  on  0.4  percent  which  is  the 
amount  in  excess  of  0.3  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  practice  skews 
import  statistics  and  is  contrary  to 
generally  accepted  commercial  prac- 
tices wherein  transactions  are  con- 
ducted on  a  net  standard  volume  basis. 
Under  this  method,  all  detectable 
water  and  sediment  is  deducted  prior 
to  calculating  the  transaction  volimie. 
In  addition,  this  practice  is  inconsist- 
ent with  a  Federal  policy  which  allows 
importers  who  subsequently  sell  to  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  [SPRl  to 
exempt  100  percent  of  detectable 
water  and  sediment  from  the  transac- 
tion volume. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  that  in  the  case  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleimi  prixlucts  all 
detectable  moisture  and  impurities 
would  be  exempt  from  duty.  In  adopt- 
ing this  provision,  the  Congress  would 


increase  the  accuracy  of  import  statis- 
tics in  a  manner  consistent  with  cur- 
rent commercial  practices.  In  addition, 
it  would  remove  an  inconsistency  in 
Federal  acx^oimting  procedures.  Final- 
ly, my  proposal  is  consistent  with  cur- 
rent technology  which  allows  for  the 
reliable  detection  of  water  and  sedi- 
ment at  levels  below  0.3  percent  of 
cargo.  I  urge  an  expeditious  approval 
of  this  fair  and  sensible  legislation  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.955 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assevMed, 
section  1.  tare  on  crude  on.  and  petroleum 

PRODUCTS. 

Section  507  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1507)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  In  Oehekal.— 
The  Seceretary", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  no  case  shall  there 
be"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  secUon)  there 
shall  not  be",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Cnvrnt  On.  ahs  PrrROLxnif  Prod- 
ucts.—In  ascertaining  tare  on  imports  of 
crude  oil.  and  on  imports  of  petroleimi  prod- 
ucts, allowance  shall  be  made  for  aU  detect- 
able moisture  and  Impurities  present  in.  or 
upon,  the  imported  crude  oil  or  petroleimi 
products.". 

SEC  L  EFPECnVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  October  1. 1987. 


By  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 

S.  956.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff 
classification  of  certain  plastic  sheet- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TARIPP  CLASSmCATIOIl  OP  CXRTAIH  PLASTIC 
SHEETING 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  reclassify  certain  plastic  web 
sheeting  into  a  new  duty-free  category 
under  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States.  My  biU  is  identical  to 
H.R.  1360.  which  was  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Miimesota,  Represent- 
ative Bill  FRxmsL. 

Awa  paper  1b  a  plastic  web  sheeting 
imported  by  a  Minnesota-based  com- 
pany for  use  In  the  production  of  re- 
verse osmosis  filter  elements.  It  is 
comprised  of  polyester  fibers  bonded 
with  a  resin,  and  its  precise  thickness 
and  uniform  density  are  critical  to  en- 
suring quality  performance  of  reverse 
osmosis  filters.  These  filters  are  used 
in  the  process  of  making  potable  water 
from  brackish  ground  water,  sea 
water,  or  other  water  containing  high 
concentrations  of  salts. 

Awa  paper  is  imported  from  Japan 
because  there  is  no  domestic  source 
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for  a  qiiulltaUvely  atmilar  product.  I 
vould  also  note  that  all  other  ctnnpo- 
nokta  of  the  filter  elements  produced 
by  my  constituent  company  are  ob- 
tained from  domestic  sources  and  that 
Japan  is  an  important  e]qx>rt  market 
for  the  finished  filter  element. 

Awa  paper  is  currently  classified  as  a 
nonwoven  teztOe  vith  a  12.9-percent 
ad  valorem  plus  2  cents  per  pound 
tariff.  It  is  also  subject  to  textile 
Quotas  under  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
ment [MFAI.  Previously,  awa  paper 
was  placed  in  the  category  of  plastic 
sheets  otMuprised  of  polyester,  with 
only  a  4.4-peroent  ad  valorem  tariff. 
The  classification  was  changed  when 
certain  Customs  officials  successfully 
argued  that  the  length  of  the  man- 
made  fibers  In  awa  paper  make  it  a 
textile.  I  believe  that  this  classifica- 
tion is  inappropriate,  because  Awa 
paper  does  not  possess  characteristics 
representative  of  textiles— it  exhibits 
no  drape  when  laid  flat  upon  a  nonflat 
surface  and  it  cannot  be  stitched  or 
sewn.  The  nature  of  its  component  ele- 
ments, as  well  as  its  ujplicaUons,  more 
properly  identify  awa  paper  with  the 
classification  relating  to  filter  paper. 

The  recent  change  in  tariff  classifi- 
cations has  seriously  affected  the 
international  competitiveness  and  via- 
bility of  my  constituent  company.  Not 
only  does  it  now  face  a  tripling  of 
duties,  it  also  faces  a  threatened 
source  of  supply  of  awa  paper.  With- 
out a  reliable  source  of  supply,  the 
company  cannot  produce  reverse  os- 
mosis filters— its  primary  product. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  would 
establish  a  new  tariff  classification. 
807.65,  to  cover  only  awa  pt4>er.  Other 
web  sheetings  which  are  produced  in 
the  United  Ettates  are  left  in  the  tex- 
tile category.  And  to  further  narrow 
the  application  of  this  bill.  I  have  lim- 
ited the  duty-free  treatment  to  web 
sheeting  used  in  the  production  of  re- 
verse osmosis  filter  elements  for  water 
purification  systons.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  KxmiEDT, 
Mr.  STAnoRD.  Mr.  SmoH,  Mr. 
QiTATLK.   Mr.   DooD.   and   Mr. 
Hoixnios): 
8.  957.  A  bill  to  name  the  postbacca- 
laureate  achievement  program  under 
subpart  4  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Hii^r  Education  Act  of  1965  as  the 
"Ronald  E.  MCNair  Post-Baccalaureate 
Achievement  Program":  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on   Labor   and    Himian    Re- 
sources. 

HOHALB  B.  maUIK  FOCI-BAOCAUICTBATK 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  honor  a  man  whose  life 
was  an  example  to  us  all.  He  was  a 
man  who  knew  the  importance  of  per- 
severance and  determination  to 
achieve  one's  goals.  His  goals  were  no 
less  than  the  stars. 


am  speaking  of  Dr.  Ronald  E. 
l4cNair.  a  physicist  who  was  a  mission 
sdeciallst  on  the  ChaUenffer  crew.  He 
^na  also  the  second  black  American  as- 
tibnaut  in  space. 

Dr.  McNair  was  bom  October  12. 
1950.  in  Lake  City.  SC.  He  grew  up  in 
the  rural  South  in  the  1950's  and 
1960'B,  before  much  of  the  current 
pfogress  in  race  relations  was 
aqhleved.  However,  he  did  not  allow 
Ulese  drcimistances  to  impede  his 
glials.  Dr.  McNair  said: 

)t  memos  trying  a  little  harder,  flchting  a 

fe  harder  to  get  what  you  perhaps  de- 
e.  It  means  building  up  a  tolerance  and 
being  discouraged  by  some  of  the  obsta- 
that  get  put  in  front  of  you. 

be  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
physics  from  North  Carolina  AdeT 
State  University  in  1971.  where  he 
graduated  magna  cum  laude.  He  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  in  physics  from 
B^Bssachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
ini  1976. 

At  various  times  in  his  academic 
career,  he  was  named  a  Presidential 
lolar.  a  Ford  Foundation  Fellow,  a 
iitional  Fellowship  Fund  Fellow,  a 
ITO  Fellow  and  winner  of  the 
lega  Psi  Phi  Scholar  of  the  Year 
rard. 

McNair  established  his  expertise 
iri  laser  physics.  He  studied  in  France 
aftd  worked  as  a  staff  physicist  with 
£^ghes  Research  Laboratories  in 
l4allbu,  CA.  before  l>eing  selected  for 
tl^e  astronaut  corps  in  1978. 

In  ancient  Greece,  society  placed 
gfeat  importance  on  being  a  whole 
mpn.  This  term  described  someone 
who  had  demonstrated  prowess  in  a 
vgriety  of  pursuits.  This  type  of  man 
not  only  intelligent— he  was  also 
athlete  and  appreciated  the  arts. 
McNair  was  such  a  man.  He  was  a 
f  durth  degree  black  belt  in  luu'ate  and 
tiiught  the  sport.  He  also  played  the 
sixophone  adeptly,  and  belonged  to  a 
swing  band  comprised  of  space  center 
eifiployees.  He  even  brought  his  saxo- 
phone along  on  his  first  space  flight. 
Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
today  would  name  the  postbacca- 
ite  achievement  program  under 
^bpart  4  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
iher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  the 
lonald  E.  McNair  Post-Baccalaureate 
Achievement  Program."  This  program 
wbs  established  last  year  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1986.  which  I  was 
Pleased  to  cosponsor.  It  is  designed  to 
assist  and  encourage  disadvantaged 
students,  who  have  completed  their 
Iphomore  year  in  postsecondary  edu- 
Ition,  to  apply  for  and  enroll  in  grad- 
Vte  programs.  Services  authorized 
ider  this  program  include:  opportu- 
|ties  for  research  or  other  scholarly 
tivlties  designed  to  provide  students 
^h  preparation  for  doctoral  study: 
ler  internships:  tutoring:  and  as- 
ice  in  securing  admission  to,  and 
f ^umcial  assistance  for  enrollment  in, 
gtaduate  programs. 
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Mr.  President,  this  program  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  those  from  disad- 
vantai  ed  backgrounds  to  dream  and  to 
achieve.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
symbo  1  of  a  dream  fulfilled  than  the 
life  o:  Dr.  Ronald  E.  McNah*.  Al- 
thoug]  \  his  life  was  too  short,  his  posi- 
tive example  can  live  on  through  this 
program. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarlDB,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcor^,  as  follows: 

S.  957 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  a»*embled.  That  sec- 
tion 4ltlXd)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is| amended  by  striking  out  "Post-Bac- 
calaurefette  Achievement  Program"  and  in- 
serting! In  lieu  thereof  "Ronald  E.  McNair 
Post-Bjccalaureate  Achievement  Program". 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  iny  State.  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
MOHD.iin  introducing  a  bill  to  rename 
the  ^>ostbaccalaureate  achievement 
program  authorized  under  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  in 
honor  of  Astronaut  Ronald  E.  McNair. 
who  (^ed  heroically  in  the  service  of 
his  coluntry  aboard  the  space  shuttle 
ChalUnger. 

The  title  IV  postbaccalaureate 
achievement  program  is  designed  to 
prepai  e  students— through  intern- 
ships,' seminars,  tutoring,  and  the 
ir  doctoral  study  in  their 
fields.  The  law  requires  that 
of  the  participants  in  this 
be  low-income  individuals 
first-generation  college  stu- 
dents.] The  remaining  one-third  must 
be  drawn  from  groups  that  are  under- 
represented  in  graduate  education. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  especially  fitting 
that  [this  scholarship  program  be 
named  in  honor  of  Astronaut  McNair. 
Bom  in  Lake  City,  SC,  he  earned  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  physics  from 
North  Carolina  A&T  State  University 
in  19^1,  where  he  graduated  magna 
cum  l^ude.  He  received  his  doctorate 
in  physics  from  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  1976.  In  the 
years  before  his  tragic  death,  he  was  a 
tireles  champion  of  postgraduate  edu- 
cation for  minorities  and  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged.  In  i^pearances  in 
schools  and  universities,  he  offered  en- 
couragement and  hope  to  students 
consiqering  higher  study.  And,  of 
course,  he  was  himself  a  sterling  per- 


sonal 
piring 
minor  [ty 
groimns. 
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example  to  coimtless  young,  as- 

students— especially  those  from 

and    disadvantaged    back- 


President.  I  Join  Senator  Thur- 
in  lu-ging  the  Senate  to  support 


thisworthybilL 


By  Ut.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself. 

Mr.  McClurr.  Mr.  Evahs.  and 

Mr.  AsAMS): 

S.  958.  A  bill  to  dedicate  the  North 

Cascades   National   Park   to   Senator 

Henry  M.  Jadcson:  to  the  Committee 

on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

DKDICATIOH  OP  HOKTH  CASCADES  HATIOIIAL 
PABK  TO  nHATOa  RKKRT  M.  JACKSOH 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today  legislation  to 
dedicate  the  North  Cascades  National 
Paik  to  the  late  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson.  I  am  pleased  to  have  as  co- 
sponsors  of  my  bill.  Senator  McClurs, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee and  Senators  Evams  and  Adams. 

Senator  JaclLson  authored  the  legis- 
lation which  established  this  great 
pailc  in  Us  home  State  in  1968.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  he  played 
a  pivotal  role  in  its  enactment  by  Con- 
gress. Equally  important,  as  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Committee  and  its  suc- 
cessor the  Committee  on  EInergy  and 
Natural  Resources  for  18  years,  he  was 
the  driving  force  behind  enactment  of 
an  unprecedented  series  of  measures 
which  preserved  for  aU  Americans  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  parks,  wild  and  scenic 
rivers,  and  wilderness  areas. 

Dedication  of  the  North  Cascades 
National  Park  to  Senator  Jackson 
would  be  particularly  appropriate  in 
light  of  his  extraordinary  service  to 
the  cause  of  conservation.  Action  by 
Congress  to  approve  this  dedication 
would  be  a  fitting  and  timely  Federal 
contribution  to  the  celebration  of  Sen- 
ator Jackson's  75th  birthday  in  Wash- 
ington State  on  May  31,  which  has 
been  designated  as  "Scoop  Jackson 
Day"  by  the  Washington  State  Legis- 
lature. 

The  authorizing  legislation  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
inform  the  public  visiting  the  park  of 
the  contributions  of  Senator  JaclEson 
through  use  of  markers,  signs,  maps, 
interpretive  programs  and  other 
means.  It  would  also  authorize  the  de- 
velopment within  the  Park  boundaries 
of  an  appropriate  memorial  for  Sena- 
tor Jaclcson. 

There  is  amply  precedent  for  dedi- 
cating park  lands,  features  or  facilities 
to  an  individual.  For  example,  in  1977, 
Congress  enacted  legislation  dedicat- 
ing the  canal  and  towpath  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park  to  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas.  More  recoitly,  in  1983  Con- 
gress passes  legislation  dedicating  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  to  Congressman  Phillip  Burton. 
Also  in  1983,  legislation  was  enacted 
dedicating  the  Baltimore-Washington 
Parinray  to  Congresswoman  Ghub^ 
Noon  Spellman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  958 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevrMed,  That  the 
North  Cascades  National  Park,  Washington, 
Is  hereby  dedicated  to  Senator  Heny  M. 
Jackson  In  recognition  of  bis  leadership  in 
establishing  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park,  his  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
National  Park  System,  the  NaUonal  WUder- 
ness  Preservation  System,  and  to  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  oiu-  great  natural 
and  cultural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  all  time. 

Sic.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  provide  such 
identification  by  signs.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to  changes  in  existing  signs,  materi- 
als, maps,  markers.  Interpretive  programs  or 
other  means  as  will  adequately  Inform  the 
public  of  the  contributions  of  Henry  M. 
Jackson. 

Sac  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to 
be  erected  and  maintained,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park,  an  appropriate  memorial  to  Henry  J. 
Jackson.  Such  memorial  shall  include  but 
not  be  limited  to  an  appropriate  permanent 
market  describing  the  contributions  of 
Henry  M.  Jaclcson  to  the  Nation. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.« 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Chiles,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Btjr- 

DiCK,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  BiHGAMAN,  and  Mr.  Mel- 

cher): 
S.  959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  provisions  relating  to 
State  long-term  care  ombudsman  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

STATK  LOMC-naif  CABB  OMBUSSICAII  AOVOCACT 
IMPKOVEMINT  ACT 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  the  State  Long- 
Term  Care  Ombudsman  Advocacy  Im- 
provement Act,  which  would  strength- 
en our  nationwide  program  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  elderly  who  reside  in 
nursing  homes  and  other  long-term 
care  facilities.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
Joined  in  introducing  this  legislation 
by  my  colleagues.  Senators  Chilcs, 
Hdhz,  Bxtrdick.  Specter,  Cohen. 
BnrcAMAN.  and  Melchxr. 

The  Long-Term  Care  Ombudsman 
Program,  established  in  the  1978 
Amendments  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act  [OAA].  is  a  national  network  of 
State  and  local  ombudsman  offices 
charged  with  investigating  and  resolv- 
ing complaints  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  elderly  residents  of  nursing  homes 
and  other  long-term  care  facilities, 
such  as  board  and  care  htnnes.  The 
program  has  firmly  established  itself 
as  a  critical  element  of  national  and 
State  efforts  to  improve  nursing  home 
qiiality  of  care  and  to  insure  that  the 


rights  of  patients  are  honored.  Each 
State  has  an  ombudsman  program 
ustially  operated  by  the  State  agency 
responsible  for  OAA  funds.  Most 
States  have  also  established  local  or 
substate  ombudsman  offices  that  typi- 
cally are  run  by  community-based 
senior  citizen  organizations  and  other 
nonprofit  or  governmental  agencies. 

A  major  objective  of  the  ombudsman 
program  is  to  develop  a  regular  pres- 
ence in  nursing  homes.  This  typically 
is  done  by  relying  upon  trained  volun- 
teers to  visit  the  facilities  weekly. 
Thus  the  ombudsman  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  facility,  its  manage- 
ment and  employees,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, with  the  elderly  residents,  ss 
well  as  their  families  and  visitors.  This 
"presence"  in  the  facility  enables  the 
ombudsman  to  establish  credibility 
and  trust  with  the  residents,  employ- 
ees and  others  and  makes  it  easier  for 
the  frail  and  vulnerable  to  voice  their 
complaints  and  concerns.  As  a  result, 
many  problems  are  raised  with  om- 
budsmen that  otherwise  would  not 
surface.  And  since  50  percent  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents  have  no  family, 
there  may  be  no  one  else  to  voice  con- 
cerns on  their  behalf.  Furthermore, 
regvilar  visits  by  an  ombudsman  often 
prevent  incidents  from  occurring  or 
slippages  in  care  or  compliance  with 
standards. 

Ombudsmen  have  a  broad  mandate 
in  responding  to  complaints;  they  are 
not  limited  to  complaints  about  care 
standards,  but  may  also  respond  to 
complaints  about  adverse  decisions  or 
inaction  by  governmental  agencies, 
problems  with  guardians,  theft  of  per- 
sonal property  and  other  matters.  Om- 
budsmen, since  they  do  not  have 
formal  enforcement  or  sanction  au- 
thority, have  great  flexibility  in  re- 
solving problems.  They  often  serve  as 
"brokers,"  linking  the  complainant 
with  various  entities  which  may  re- 
solve their  problem. 

The  role  of  ombudsmen  who  visit  far 
cilities  on  a  regular  basis  contrasts 
with  that  of  State  licensure  and  en- 
forcement officials  who  tsrpically  visit 
facilities  only  for  annual  iiuq^ections 
and  in  response  to  complaints  filed 
with  their  office.  Because  their  actual 
time  in  a  given  facility  is  usually  limit- 
ed, licensure  and  enforcement  officials 
rarely  become  acquainted  with  individ- 
ual patients  or  employees,  except  facil- 
ity management.  The  scope  of  om- 
budsman activity  Is  broader  than  that 
of  licensing  authorities  whose  role  is 
primarily  of  a  regulatory  nattire. 

The  growth  in  the  ombudsman  pro- 
gram has  been  remaikable.  There  are 
now  over  500  local  programs  through- 
out  our  Nation.  According  to  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  between  1982 
and  1984  the  number  of  volimteers— 
who  play  a  vital  role  in  the  woik  of 
ombudsman  programs— increased  57 
percent   to   over   5.000.   During   that 
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time,  the  number  of  complaints 
huMUed  by  the  {urogram  nationwide 
increased  by  75  percent  from  approxi- 
mately 41,000  to  71,000.  Of  these,  67 
pocent  were  partially  or  fully  re- 
solved. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  ombudsman  program  on  the  qual- 
ity of  care  in  nursing  homes  and  as  a 
result  of  recent  hearings  and  investi- 
gations, both  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  and  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  have  recommend- 
ed strengthening  this  Important  pro- 
gram. The  Institute  of  Medicine  in  its 
February  1M6  report.  "Improving  the 
Quality  of  Care  in  Nursing  Homes," 
recommended  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  improve 
the  ombudsman  program.  And  during 
current  hearings  on  the  1987  reauthor- 
iaatlon  of  the  OAA,  major  national 
aging  organisations  are  recommending 
improvonents  in  statutory  language 
and  funding. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today, 
the  "State  Long-Term  Care  Ombuds- 
man Advocacy  Improvonent  Act," 
would  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act 
to  implement  many  of  the  recommen- 
dations that  have  been  made  for  im- 
proving ombudsman  services.  Some  of 
these  recommendations  have  been  en- 
acted by  various  States,  including  my 
home  State  of  Ohio  which  has  one  of 
the  best  ombudsman  programs  in  the 
country.  Among  its  provisions,  this 
legislation: 

Establishes  a  new  part  D  in  title  III 
of  the  OAA.  thus  giving  the  program 
greater  focus,  eliminating  competition 
for  funding  with  other  title  III-B 
social  services,  and  providing  a  frame- 
work for  future  expansion. 

Requires  formal  recognition  for  local 
or  substate  programs. 

Strengthens  the  tools  necessary  to 
effectively  respond  to  and  resolve  com- 
plaints by:  Assuring  access  to  facilities, 
residents  and  their  records,  with  the 
resident's  consent:  providing  immunity 
for  good-faith  performance  of  official 
duties:  requiring  the  States  to  make 
available  legal  counsel  and  representa- 
tion to  ombudsmen  carrying  out  their 
duties:  prohibiting  retaliation  against 
residents  and  employees  who  voice 
complaints  or  provide  information  to 
ombudsmen:  prohibiting  willful  inter- 
ference with  the  performance  of  offi- 
cial duties;  requiring  training  of  om- 
budsmen before  they  can  investigate 
complaints;  and  requiring  State  licen- 
sure and  certification  agencies  to 
share  essential  information  with  om- 
budsman programs. 

Improves  existing  language  concern- 
ing the  ombudsman's  responsibility  to 
provide  information  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding  issues  affecting  facility 
residents  to  the  public,  to  governmen- 
tal agencies,  and  to  State  and  Federal 
legislative  bodies. 

Requires  States  to  assure  that  the 
programs  under  their  Jurisdiction  are 


fre«  from  conflicts  of  interest,  and 
thai  mechanisms  are  in  place  to  iden- 
tify and  resolve  conflicts. 

Afsures  access  to  clients  who  move 
fro^  nursing  homes  and  become  Medi- 
or  Medicaid  hospital  patients  or 
its  in  Veterans'  Adininistratlon 
>ital8. 

lulres  the  Administration  on 
[AOA]  to  provide  adequate  staff 
Lhe  ombudsman  program,  to  estab- 
lish a  technical  assistance  and  training 
capacity  for  ombudsman,  and  to  evalu- 
ate the  program  and  provide  substan- 
tive reports  to  Congress. 

Requires  AOA  to  fimd  demonstra- 
tioq  projects  on  expansion  of  ombuds- 
mai^  services  into  home  care,  and  to 
test  cooperative  ventures  between  om- 
budsman programs  and  State  protec- 
tion and  advocacy  programs  for  the 
devf  lopmentally  disabled  and  mental- 
ly i4- 

Atithorlzes  $35  million  for  fiscal  year 
198i.  $40  million  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
and' "such  sums  as  are  necessary"  for 
the  following  years. 

tSx.  President,  the  Long-Term  Care 
Ombudsman  Program  is  playing  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  identify- 
ing and  addressing  our  concerns  about 
the  I  quality  of  care  being  received  by 
nuiiing  home  residents.  This  year's  re- 
authorization of  the  Older  Americans 
Act]  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  im- 
prove one  of  our  most  important  and 
successful  programs  and  to  help  elimi- 
nate i  any  more  "bad  apple"  nursing 
home  horror  stories.  I  urge  my  col- 
lea(ues  to  support  the  "State  Long- 
Teipi  Care  Ombudsman  Advocacy  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987,"  and  I  look 
forward  to  its  passage  by  the  Con- 
gre 

I  jask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tex9  of  the  bill  appear  in  the  Record. 
lere  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reodro  as  follows: 

S.  959 

B4  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repkeaenlativet  of  the  United  Stales  of 
Amefica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECKON  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  Long- 
Ter^  Care  Ombudsman  Advocacy  Improve- 
meiK  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  t.  STATE  LONG-TERM  CARE  OMBUDSMAN  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  In  Oenzral.— Title  III  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (43  U.S.C.  3021  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  part: 

"Part  D— State  Long-Term  Care 
OMBtmsMAM  Programs 

"STATE  PLAN  REQUIREMENTS 

"1^.  341.  (a)  In  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  307(a),  a  State  shall— 

"(1)  establish  and  operate,  either  directly 
or  \Kf  contract  or  other  arrangement,  with 
any  public  agency  or  other  appropriate  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization,  an  Office  of 
the  State  Long-Term  Care  Ombudsman  (in 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  'Office')  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c), 
provided  that  no  such  agency  directly  oper- 


Long-Tei 
nee),  exi 
plainant 
compl 


atlng  the  program  shall  be  an  entity  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d); 

"(2)  establish  procedures  for  access  by 
represen^ttlves  of  the  Office  to  long-term 
care  facilties  and  patients'  records,  includ- 
ing proceilures  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  such  r^rds  and  ensure  that  the  identity 
of  any  oomplainant  will  not  be  disclosed 
without  the  consent  of  the  complainant  or  a 
legal  repijesentative  thereof: 

"(3)  establish  a  statewide  uniform  report- 
ing system  to  collect  and  analyze  data  relat- 
ing to  complaints  and  conditions  In  long- 
term  care  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  identi- 
fying and  resolving  significant  problems, 
with  provision  for  submission  of  such  data 
to  the  agency  of  the  State  responsible  for  li- 
censing <|r  certifying  long-term  care  facili- 
ties in  the  State  and  to  the  Conmiissioner 
on  a  regular  basis; 

"(4)  esViblish  procedures  to  ensure  that 
any  files  tauUntained  by  the  Office  shall  be 
disclosed  {only  at  the  discretion  of  the  State 
C^are  Ombudsman  (or  a  deslg- 
that  the  identity  of  any  com- 
not  be  disclosed  unless  the 
t  (or  a  legal  representative 
thereof)  consents  to  such  disclosure: 

"(5)  estebllsh  a  statewide  toll-free  hotline 
to  facilitate  communication  of  complaints  to 
the  ombadsman  by  residents  of  long-term 
care  facilities,  by  any  person  on  behalf  of 
such  resUents  and  recipients,  and  by  any 
other  person: 

"(6)  in  I  planning  and  operating  the  om- 
budsman program,  consider  the  views  of 
long-term  care  facility  residents,  area  agen- 
cies on  fglng,  older  individuals,  organiza- 
tions representing  older  individuals,  and 
provider  agencies; 

"(7)  provide  assurances— 

"(A)  that  no  individual  involved  In  the 
designation  of  the  State  Long-Term  Care 
Ombudsitian  (whether  by  appointment  or 
otherwise)  or  the  designation  of  the  head  of 
any  subdivision  of  the  Office  or  any  organi- 
zation deeignated  under  subsection  (cK2)  is 
subject  to  a  conflict  of  interest, 

"(B)  that  no  officer,  employee,  or  other 
represenQative  of  the  Office  is  subject  to  a 
conflict  cjf  interest,  and 

"(C)  thit  mechanisms  are  in  place  to  iden- 
tify and  remedy  any  such  or  other  similar 
conflicts;' 

"(8)  provide  that— 

"(A)  no  representative  of  the  Office  shall 
be  liable  under  State  law  for  the  good  faith 
performance  of  his  or  her  official  duties, 
and         J 

"(B)  ad  equate  legal  counsel  is  available  to 
the  Office  for  advice  and  consultation  and 
that  legal  representation  shall  be  provided 
to  any  r^resentatlve  of  the  Office  against 
whom  suit  is  brought  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  his  or  her  official  duties; 

"(9KA)  provide  that  willful  interference 
with  representatives  of  the  Office  In  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Commissioner)  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful, 

"(B)  prohibit  retaliation  and  reprisals  by  a 
long-tern)  care  facility  or  other  entity  with 
respect  to  any  resident  or  employee  by 
reason  of  his  or  her  filing  a  complaint  with, 
or  providing  information  to,  the  Office,  and 

"(C)  provide  for  appropriate  sanctions 
with  respect  to  such  interference,  retalia- 
tion, and  reprisals; 

"(10)  provide  that  the  State  agency  or 
agencies  responsible  for  licensing  or  certify- 
ing long-term  care  facilities  shall— 

"(A)  provide  promptly  to  the  Office  a 
copy  of  any  inspection  reports,  notices  of 
deficiencies,  and  notices  of  sanctions  or  ad- 
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verae  determinations  issued  by  such  agency 
with  respect  to  long-term  care  facilities  in 
the  State:  and 

"(B)  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  State  law  governing  the 
confidentiality  of  records,  provide  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Office  with  access  to  such 
investigative  reports  and  findings  of  such 
agency  as  are  reasonably  related  to  any  in- 
vestigation undertaken  by  the  Office  in  re- 
sponse to  a  complaint  filed  with  the  Office 
against  a  long-term  care  facility  in  the 
State:  and 

"(11)  provide  that  representatives  of  the 
Office  shall  have  access  to  long-term  care 
facilities  and  their  residents,  and.  with  the 
permission  of  a  resident  or  resident's  legal 
guardian,  have  access  to  review  the  resi- 
dent's medical  and  social  records. 
"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Office  to— 
"(1)  prepare  an  annual  report  containing 
data  from  subsection  (aK3),  and  findings  re- 
garding the  types  of  problems  experienced 
and  complaints  received  by  or  on  behalf  of 
individuals  residing  in  long-term  care  facili- 
ties, and  to  provide  policy,  regulatory,  and 
legislative  recommendations  to  solve  such 
problems  and  resolve  such  complaints  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  care  and  life  of  long- 
term  care  facilities; 

"(2)  submit  the  annual  reports  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging,  the  State  Governor,  the  agency  or 
agencies  of  the  State  responsible  for  licens- 
ing or  certifying  long-term  care  facilities 
and  long-term  health  care  professionals  in 
the  State,  the  State's  area  agencies  on 
aging,  and  the  State  legislature: 

"(3)  investigate  and  resolve  complaints 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  individuals  who  are 
residents  of  long-term  care  facilities  relating 
to  action,  inaction,  or  decisions  of  providers, 
or  their  representatives,  of  long-term  care 
services,  of  governmental  agencies,  or  of 
social  service  agencies,  that  may  adversely 
affect  the  health,  safety,  welfare,  or  rights 
of  such  residents: 

"(4)  conduct  on-site  visits  at  least  once  an- 
nually for  the  purpose  of  informing  facility 
residents,  personnel  and  others  about  the 
services  of  the  long-term  care  ombudsman 
program  and  to  make  available  ombudsman 
services; 

"(5)  analyze  and  monitor  the  development 
and  implementation  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  laws,  regiilations.  and  policies  with  re- 
spect to  long-term  care  facilities  and  serv- 
ices in  that  State,  and  promote  any  changes 
In  such  laws,  regiilations,  and  policies 
deemed  by  the  Office  to  be  appropriate; 

"(6)  provide  information  to  public  agen- 
cies, legislators,  and  others,  as  deemed  nec- 
essary by  the  Office,  regarding  the  prob- 
lems and  concerns,  including  recommenda- 
tions related  to  such  problems  and  concerns, 
of  older  Individuals  residing  in  long-term 
care  facilities: 

"(7)  provide  for  the  training  of  the  Office 
staff,  including  volunteers  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Office,  Ip— 

"(A)  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  policies  with  respect  to  long-term 
care  facilities  in  the  State, 

"(B)  investigative  techniques,  and 

"(C)  such  other  matters  as  the  State 
deems  appropriate; 

"(8)  promote  the  development  of  citizen 
organizations  to  participate  in  the  ombuds- 
man program;  and 

"(9)  carry  out  such  other  activities  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  appropriate. 

"(cKl)  The  Office  of  the  SUte  Long-Term 
Oure  Ombudsman  shall  be  headed  by  the 
State  Long-Term  Care  Ombudsman,  who 


shall  he  a  full-time  employee  of  the  Office, 
and  shaU  have  staff  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  Office. 

"(2)  Only  an  individual  who— 

"(A)  is  the  head  of  the  public  agency  or 
organization  operating  the  Office,  or  re- 
ports directly  to  the  head  of  such  public 
agency  or  such  organization; 

"(B)  has  no  pecuniary  interest  In  an  entity 
described  In  subsection  (d);  and 

"(C)  has  demonstrated  luiowledge  relating 
to  long-term  care  matters  Involving  older  in- 
dividuals; 

may  be  eligible  to  be  appointed  or  employed 
as  State  Long-Term  Ombudsman. 

•'(3)  The  Office  shall  include  any  area  or 
local  ombudsman  entity  designated  by  the 
State  Long-Term  Care  Ombudsman  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  Office.  Any  representa- 
tive of  an  entity  designated  In  accordance 
with  the  preceding  sentence  (whether  an 
employee  or  an  unpaid  volunteer)  shall  be 
treated  as  a  representative  of  the  Office  for 
purposes  of  th^  section. 

"(4)  No  officer,  employee,  or  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  Office  may  Investigate  any 
complaint  filed  with  the  Office  unless  the 
individual  has  received  such  training  as  may 
be  required  under  subsection  (b)(6)  and  has 
been  approved  by  the  State  Long-Term  Care 
Ombudsman  as  qualified  to  Investigate  such 
complaints. 

"(d)  No  State  may  establish  or  operate  an 
Office  of  the  Long-Term  Care  Ombudsman 
under  subsection  (aXl)  by  contract  or  other 
arrangement  with— 

"(1)  an  agency  or  organization  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  licensing  or  certifying— 

"(A)  long-term  care  facilities. 

"(B)  health  care  professionals,  or 

"(C)  other  individuals  providing  Institu- 
tional or  noninstitutional   long-term  care 
services. 
In  the  State,  or 

"(2)  any— 

"(A)  long-term  care  facility,  or 

"(B)  association  (or  an  affiliate  of  such  an 
association)  of  long-term  care  facilities  (in- 
cluding any  other  residential  facility  for 
older  individuals). 

"TECRRICAX.  ASSISTANCE  TRAINING: 
CLEARINGHOUSE  FOR  OMBUDSMEN  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  342.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
technical  assistance  and  training  (by  con- 
tract, grant,  or  otherwise)  to  State  Long- 
Term  Care  Ombudsman  programs  estab- 
lished under  section  341,  and  to  Individuals 
designated  under  such  section  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  a  State  Long-Tenn  Care  Om- 
budsman, In  order  to  enable  such  ombuds- 
men and  such  representatives  to  carry  out 
the  ombudsman  program  effectively. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  for- 

"(1)  information  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion: 

"(2)  technology  transfer  among  ombuds- 
man programs;  and 

"(3)  Increasing  public  awareness  about  the 
ombudsman  program.". 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  303  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  2023)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d);  txtA 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated (35.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1990  through  1992,  for  the 
purpose  of  mairtny  grants  under  part  D  of 


this  title,  relating  to  State  Long-Term  Care  ~ 
Ombudsman  Program.", 
(c)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  302(3)  of  such  Act  (42  XSS.C. 
3022(3))  is  amended  by  striking  "aecUtm 
307(aK12)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"part  D". 

(2)  Section  304(dKlXB)  of  such  Act  (42 
UJ3.C.  3024(bKlKD))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  307(aXia)'* 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "part  D";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "except  that  the  amount 
made  available  under  this  clause  may  not  be 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of 
the  State  attributable  to  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  section  303(c)". 

(3)  SecUon  307(aK12)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3027(aK12))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(12)  provide  assurances  that— 

"(A)  the  State  will  expend,  for  each  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  allotment  for  this  title  for 
the  State  is  at  least  equal  to  the  allotment 
for  1987,  for  the  State  Long-Term  Care  Om- 
budsman Program  authorized  by  part  D  of 
this  title  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  amount  expended  by  such 
State  In  fiscal  year  1987;  and 

"(B)(1)  the  State  will  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  part  D  If  the  amount  available  for 
the  State  Long-Term  Care  Ombudsman  Pro- 
grams for  such  part  D  In  the  State  is  at 
least  as  much  as  was  available  for  the  State 
Long-Term  Care  Ombudsman  Programs  in 
fiscal  year  1987  pursuant  to  this  clause  as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  State 
Long-Term  Care  Ombudsman  Advocacy  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987,  or 

"(11)  in  the  event  the  amount  so  available 
Is  less  than  was  available  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
the  State  will  comply  with  clause  (12)  as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  State 
Long-Term  Care  Ombudsman  Advocacy  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987.  and  will  comply  with 
the  provisions  contained  In  section  341(a) 
(8).  (9).  (10),  and  (11),  section  341(bK5),  and 
section  341(cK3)  of  this  Act.". 

(4)  Section  307  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3027)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(19); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (20)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause  (21). 

SEC  S.  ACCESS  TO  FACIUTIE8  AND  RECORDS:  PRO- 
HIBmON  AGAINST  REPRISALS. 

(a)  RTtj.gn  Nursing  Facilities.— Section 
1886(aKl)  of  the  Social  Seciuity  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395cc(aKl))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  "and"  Inserted  at  the 
end  of  the  subparagraph  (I)  by  section 
9122(a)  of  the  C^onsolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985, 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (J)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma. 

(3)  by  redesignating  the  subparagraph  (I) 
Inserted  by  section  9403(b)  of  the  ConsoU- 
dated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1985  as  subparagraph  (K)  and  by  Insert- 
ing it  after  subparagraph  (J), 

(4)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparar 
graph  (K),  as  redesignated,  and 

(5)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (K) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(L)  In  the  case  of  a  skilled  nursing  facili- 

ty- 

"(1)  to  provide  access  for  representatives 
of  the  Office  of  the  State  Long-Term  Care 
Ombudsman  (established  under  part  D  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965>— 
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"(I)  to  the  facOlty  and  lU  raldente  (at 
Vaam  itusutA  reaaonable  and  neoenary  by 
the  State  Lonc-Tenn  Care  Ombudaman). 
and 

"(II)  with  the  penniariaa  of  a  paUant  or 
the  pattenfa  legal  guardian,  to  the  patient's 
medical  and  aadal  reoordK  and 

"(11)  to  nake  no  retaliation  or  reprisal 
with  re^wt  to  anjr  patient  or  employee  by 
of  hie  w  bCT  faing  of  a  complaint 
;  the  facility  with  sueh  Office.". 

(b)  Isnamauim  Cox  Faccutib.— See- 
Uon  INKc)  of  such  Act  (43  UJB.a  lS96d(c)) 
iBamendBd- 

(1)  by  striking  "and  (4)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thneof  "(4)".  and 

(3)  by  inserting  ",  and  (S)  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  18a«(aXlXL)"  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  Hoarmoa.— <1)  Section  1861(e)  of  such 
Act  (43  U.ac.  138Sx(e))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (•). 

(B)  by  redaalgnattng  paragraph  (9)  as 
paragraph  (10).  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
f oUowtng  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  in  the  case  of  an  acute  care  hoapital. 
agrees  to  provide  access  for  r^Heaentatlves 
of  the  Office  of  the  State  Long-Term  Care 
Ombudsman  (established  under  part  D  of 
the  Older  Amrricans  Act  of  19«5)  to  individ- 
uals who  are  admitted  to  the  hospital  from 
a  Allied  nuning  facility  or  an  intermediate 
eare  tecfllty.  and". 

(3)  Section  1903(a)  of  such  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
U96a(3))  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (45). 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (40)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(47)  provide  access  for  representatives  of 
the  Office  of  the  State  Long-Term  Care 
Ombudsman  (established  under  part  D  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1905)  to  Individ- 
oals  who  are  admitted  to  acute  care  hospi- 
tals fron  a  skilled  nuning  facility  or  an  in- 
termediate care  fadUty.". 

(d)  VRbuuis  AmamsTXATioH  Health 
Cabs  Paciutixs.— The  State  Ombudsman 
shall  have  access  to  veterans  receiving  ex- 
tended long-term  care  services  in  a  hospital 
or  nursing  home  or  receiving  domidUtfy 
care  under  chapter  17  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  records  maintained  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  relating  to 
such  care. 

(e)  IimiAii  HuuB  Sbvics  FACiums.— 
The  State  Ombudsman  shall  have  access  to 
patients  in  facilities  operated  by  the  Indian 
Health  Service  or  under  contracts  entered 
into  with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  under  the  Indian  Self -De- 
termination and  EducaUon  Assistance  Act 
(3S  VA.C.  450  et  seq.)  and  all  records  kept 
cm  such  patioits  by  such  facilities. 


4.  NOnnCATION  TO  OMBUDSMAN  OT  MBDI- 
CA>B  AND  HBHCAID  SANCTIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
Office  of  the  State  Long-Term  Care  Om- 
budonan  (established  under  part  D  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1905)  of  any  sanc- 
tion  tanpoaed  under  section  1138  or  1128A  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  a 
Allied  nursing  facility  or  an  intermediate 

"1  facility. 


BK.  i.  ANNUAL  BPOn  TO  1HK  OONGKESS. 

(a)  In  Gnnuu.— Not  later  than  January 
IS  of  each  year,  the  CtHnmissloner  on  Aging 


(in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sioned') shall  compile  a  report— 

(1)  Summarising  and  analyzing  the  data 
colleoMd  under  section  341(aK3)  of  the 
Older!  Americans  Act  of  1006  for  the  then 
most  recently  completed  fiscal  year, 

(3)  Identifying  significant  problems  and 
issues;  revealed  by  such  data  (with  special 
emphasis  on  problems  relating  to  quality  of 
care  slid  residents'  rights), 

(3)  WiOTissing  current  issues  concerning 
the  dtate's  Long-Term  Care  Ombudsman 
Progii  Lms,  and 

(4)  making  recommendaUona  regarding 
leglsli  tlon  and  administrative  actions  to  re- 
solve I  uch  problems. 

(b)  iKPORT.— <1)  The  Commissioner  shall 
submj :  the  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
to— 

(A)  ihe  Select  Committee  on  Aging  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

(B)  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  of 
theS«iate: 

(C)  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(D)  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  provide  the 
reporit  required  by  subsection  (a)  to— 

(A)  the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Care 
Finante  Administration; 

(B)  ihe  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Hiunan  Serv- 
ices; 

(C)  ihe  Office  of  Civil  Rights  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services; 

(D)  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  and 

(E)  (he  public  agencies  and  private  organi- 
zations designated  under  section  341(aXl). 

SEC  «.  DESIGNATION  OF  OMBUDSMAN  PROGRAM 
SPECIALISTS. 

Section  305  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1985  (^3  n.S.C.  3010)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and 
inser^ig  after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  *rhe  Secretary  shall  require  the  Com- 
missioner, not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  to 
designkte  fuU-tlme  staff  of  the  Administra- 
tion siifficient  in  number  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  Administration  with  respect  to 
the  ptograms  established  under  part  D  of 
title  m.". 

SBC  7.  OMBUDSMAN  PROGRAM  EVALUATION. 

Section  300  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1905  (42  n.S.C.  3017)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  and 
(g)  as  subsections  (c).  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  and 
(h)  and  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
f oUowing  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  evaluate  the 
Long-Term  Care  Ombudsman  program  to 
analyse  current  practices,  procedures,  new 
developments  and  related  Issues,  and  shall 
make  the  findings  of  such  evaluations  avail- 
able to  the  Congress,  the  States,  and  to 
State  Ombudsmen.". 

SBC  8.  tniDIBS  ON  OMBUDSMAN  PROGRAMS. 

(aXli)  The  Commissioner  on  Aging  shall 
conduct  a  study  concerning  Involvement  in 
the  (^budsman  program  and  Its  impact 
upon  issues  and  problems  affecting  resi- 
dents pf  board  and  care  facilities  and  other 
similar  adult  care  homes  who  are  older  Indi- 
viduala,  including  recommendations  for  ex- 
panding and  improving  ombudsman  services 
in  sucB  facilities,  and  the  effectiveness  of  re- 
cruiting, supervising  and  retaining  volunteer 
ombugsmen. 

(2)  "the  Commissioner  on  Aging  shall  con- 
duct •  study  of  those  State  long-term  care 
ombu4sman  programs  which,  prior  to  the 


date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  are  investi- 
gating, cofiplaints  concerning  home  care 
services. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  on  Aging  shall  con- 
duct a  Btu4y  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
extending  io  older  individuals  the  assistance 
of  an  ombudsman  to  perform  with  respect 
to  physldap  services  and  hospitals  services, 
functions  pimllar  to  the  functions  per- 
formed byj  the  ombudsman  under  section 
307(8X13)  pf  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 

1905.      r 

(4)  For  tBie  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "older  individual"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing given  that  term  tn  section  302(10)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1905. 

(b)  The  (Commissioner  on  Aging  shall  pre- 
pare and  ^bmit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on— 

(1)  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  study  described  in  subsection  (aXl)  no 
later  than  December  31, 1988; 

(2)  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  study  described  in  (aX2)  no  later  than 
Decemlier  31. 1989;  and 

(3)  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  study  described  in  (aX3)  no  later  than 
December  91, 1991. 

SEC  t.  DEM<>N8TIUTI0N  AND  EVALUATION  STUD- 
IES AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  Oenaal  Authoritt.— (1)  The  Com- 
missioner in  Aging  shall  make  grants  for 
fiscal  year^  1988  and  1989  to  State  agencies 
conducting!  State  Long-Term  C^are  Ombuds- 
man Programs  In  order  to  demonstrate  and 
evaluate  the  provision  of  ombudsman  serv- 
ices to  honte  care  clients. 

(2)  The  (Commissioner  on  Aging  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
fiscal  year  1989  to  not  more  than  three 
State  agencies  on  aging  to  demonstrate  and 
evaluate  c^perative  projects  between  the 
State  Long-Term  C^are  Ombudsman  Pro- 
gram and  tiie  State  protection  and  advocacy 
program  for  developmental  disabilities  and 
mental  illness. 

(b)  RepoBts  Rbquixkd.— The  Commission- 
er on  Aging  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  alter  each  fiscal  year  a  report  of 
the  study  and  evaluation  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  Each  such  report 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  as  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  deems  appropriate. 

(C)    AtTTHpUZATIOH    OP    APPROPKIATIOMS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  i^jpropriated 
$1,000,000  tor  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  The  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subseqtlon  shall  remain  available  for 
expendltur^  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  . 

SEC  10.  ACCtSS  TO  PEER  REVIEW  ORGANIZATION 
INFORMA'nON. 

Section  l!ieO(bXl)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.&C.  1320c-9(bXl))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "is  re- 
quired" anq  inserting  "are  required". 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph ^B),  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  to  aatdst  representatives  of  the  Office 
of  the  State  Long-Term  (^are  Ombudsman 
(established  under  part  D  of  the  Older 
Americans  (Act  of  1965).  and  State  protec- 
tion and  advocacy  officials  whom  the  Secre- 
tary identifies  as  having  responsibility  for 
assuring  the  quality  of  care  furnished  by 
providers  or  practitioners,  which  data  and 
information  shall  be  provided  by  the  peer 
review  organization  to  any  such  representa- 
tive or  official  upon  request  relating  to  a 
specific  provider  or  practitioner,  but  only  to 
the  extent  ,that  such  data  aixl  informaticui 


are  related  to  the  quality  of  care  furnished 
by  a  provider  or  practitioner  and  only  if  the 
peer  review  organization  determines  that 
the  data  and  information  may  reflect  a  fail- 
ure in  a  sulMtantial  niunber  of  cases  or  a 
gross  and  flagrant  failure  in  one  or  more  in- 
stances to  provide  services  of  a  quality 
which  meets  professionally  recognized 
standards  of  health  care,  and  that  the  data 
and  information  are  needed  by  the  repre- 
sentative or  official  in  carrying  out  official 
duties;". 

SEC  II.  RFrBCnVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shaU  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GLnm): 
S.  960.  A  bill  to  provide  an  adminis- 
trative procedure  for  certain  non(»n- 
troversial  siispensions  of  tariffs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

ADMnnSTRATIVB  PROCESS  FOB  DUTT 
STTSPXMSIOHS 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing,  with  Senator 
Olehm,  a  bill  to  create  cm  administra- 
tive process  for  U.S.  import  duty  sus- 
pensions. 

On  (xxasion  a  domestic  manufactur- 
er discovers  that  there  is  no  domestic 
supply  for  a  component  or  substance 
they  use  in  manufacturing  a  product 
in  the  United  States.  In  such  cases 
they  have  no  alternative  but  to  import 
the  necessary  raw  material  and  pay 
the  n.S.  duty  on  that  importation. 
Since  the  duty  increases  the  cost  of 
manufacture  and  lessens  the  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  industry,  the  Congress 
routinely  passes  legislation  temporari- 
ly suspending  UJS.  duties  on  such 
products.  Congress  generally  does  so 
only  if  the  suspensions  are  regarded  as 
noncontroversial:  that  is,  neither  the 
administration  nor  any  significant  do- 
mestic industry  or  group  opposes  the 
suq>ension. 

Obtaining  the  suspension  of  duties 
on  raw  materials  not  manuf  actuired  in 
the  United  States  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  for  domestic  indus- 
tries such  as  the  chemical  industry.  At 
the  same  time  the  Congressional  C9l- 
endar  is  growing  to  the  point  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ensure  the  timely  passage 
of  such  legislation.  For  example,  the 
last  Congress  failed  to  pass  any  duty 
suspension  bills. 

Failure  to  obtain  noncontroversial 
duty  suspensions  on  a  timely  basis  ad- 
versely affects  the  ability  of  compa- 
nies in  my  State  and  elsewhere  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  products  both  here 
and  abroacL  I  am,  therefore,  proposing 
that  an  administrative  process  be  cre- 
ated for  noncontroversial  duty  suspen- 
sion re(iuest8  on  an  expedited  basis. 

I  have  also  become  concerned  as  the 
number  of  duty  suspensions  continue 
to  grow  that  they  constitute  a  source 
of  international  trade  leverage  thrown 
away.  While  the  United  States  sus- 
pends duties  on  noncontroversial  tariff 
biUs  and  makes  importation  Into  the 
United  States  easier,  there  is  no  proc- 


ess in  our  law  to  enable  the  President 
to  seek  to  obtain  a  corresponding  con- 
cession from  the  coimtries  that  benefit 
from  our  unilateral  duty  tariff  suspen- 
sions. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is.  therefore, 
twofold:  First,  the  bill  creates  a  regu- 
larized procedure  in  the  executive 
branch  for  obtaining  noncontroversial 
3-year  suspension  of  rates  of  duty. 
Second,  the  bill  provides  a  method  by 
which  the  President  can  use  the  sus- 
pensions to  obtain  corresponding  con- 
cessions on  rates  of  duty  from  other 
countries.  In  effect,  the  first  suspen- 
sion of  duty  will  be  automatic  so  long 
as  it  is  noncontroversial,  but  in  grant- 
ing the  se(X}nd  and  later  suspensions 
of  duty,  the  President  will  take  into 
account  whether  the  coimtry  that 
benefits  from  the  continuation  of  the 
suspension  will  give  the  United  States 
a  corresponding  concession  in  rettim, 
or  has  already  done  so. 

Persons  who  want  the  duty  suspend- 
ed would  file  a  petition  with  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  containing 
sufficient  information  to  enable  it  to 
determine  whether  an  investigation  is 
merited. 

After  its  investigation  of  all  the  eco- 
nomic facts,  the  ITC  will  make  recom- 
mendation on  whether  to  grant  or 
deny  the  duty  suspension.  The  Presi- 
dent will  review  the  facts  developed  by 
the  ITC  and  its  recommendation  and 
will,  in  addition,  consider  foreign 
policy  and  trade  i>olicy  issues.  The 
public  will  have  several  opportunities 
to  comment  in  the  process,  and  the 
President  will  only  be  authorized  to 
grant  duty  suspensions  if  no  domestic 
industry  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  suspension. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
proposal  is  intended  to  be  a  supple- 
ment to  the  current  congressional 
system  of  granting  duty  suspensions. 
Persons  would  be  free  to  request  Con- 
gress to  suspend  a  tariff  in  any  case 
where  the  administrative  system  is 
viewed  as  inadequate  or  unavailable 
because  of  the  limitation  on  eligibility 
of  article  for  administrative  duty  sus- 
pension. 

Finally,  this  bill  is  supported  by  in- 
dustries which  regularly  go  through 
the  uncertain  process  of  tariff  suspen- 
sions by  legislation.  They  seek  a  regu- 
larized process  so  that  business  plan- 
ning can  CKXur,  but  they  support  my 
purpose  of  trying  to  get  something 
from  other  countries  for  the  unilateral 
suspensions  we  have  been  making  over 
the  last  5  or  6  years. 

I  urge  favorable  and  early  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation. 

To  facilitate  consideration  of  this 
bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bin  and  a  brief  description  of  the  pro- 
cedures proposed  in  the  biU  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord,  as  follows: 


S.  900 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrtn  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  INrriATION  OF  INVB8TIGAT10N& 

(a)  PrrmoHS.— 

( 1 )  Any  person  who— 

(A)  uses  an  article  in  the  production  of  a 
product  in  the  United  States,  or 

(B)  distributes  an  article  which  is  used  in 
the  production  of  a  product  in  the  United 
States. 

may  file  with  the  United  States  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission  (hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  Act  as  the  "Commission")  a  petition 
requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation under  section  3(a)  that  suspends  aU 
duties  imposed  by  Federal  law  on  such  arti- 
cle. 

(2)  Any  person  who  produces  in  the 
United  SUtes— 

(A)  any  article  for  which  duties  imposed 
by  Federal  law  are  suspended  by  reason  of  a 
proclamation  issued  under  section  3(a), 

(B)  any  other  article  like,  or  directly  com- 
petitive with,  such  article,  or 

(C)  any  other  article  which  Is  like,  or  di- 
rectly competitive  with,  a  product  that  is 
produced  In  the  United  States  by  means  of  a 
process  which  uses  such  article  as  a  signifi- 
cant raw  material  or  component. 

may  file  with  the  Commission  a  petition  re- 
questing the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion under  section  3(b)  that  reinstates  such 
duties. 

(3)  Each  petition  filed  under  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  shall  contain  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  enable  the  Commission  to  determine 
whether  an  investigation  into  the  suspen- 
sion or  reinstatement  of  the  duties  is  Justi- 
fied. 

(4XA)  By  no  Uter  than  the  date  that  is  15 
days  after  the  date  on  which  a  petition  is 
filed  with  the  Commission  imder  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2),  the  Commission  shall  determine 
whether  the  information  provided  in  the  pe- 
tition is  sufficient  to  Justify  an  investigation 
under  section  2. 

(B)  If  the  determination  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  is  affirmative,  the  Commis- 
sion shall— 

(I)  transmit  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative. 

(II)  Initiate  an  Investigation  under  section 
2  of  the  suspension  or  reinstatement  of 
duties  requested  In  the  petition,  and 

(ill)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice 
of- 

(I)  the  initiation  of  such  investigation,  and 

(II)  the  opportunity  for  public  comment 
on  such  suspension  or  reinstatement  of 
duties. 

(C)  If  the  determination  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  is  negative,  the  Commission 
shall  dismiss  the  petition  and  notify  the  pe- 
titioner of  the  basis  on  which  such  negative 
determination  was  made. 

(b)  PRxsisKinnAL  Rbqubt  or  Snr-Lnxi- 
Anon.— 

(1)  Upon  request  of  the  President,  or  utxm 
the  initiative  of  the  Commission,  the  (Com- 
mission shall  initiate  an  investigation  under 
section  2  of— 

(A)  the  suspension  of  duties  Imposed  by 
Federal  law  on  any  article,  or 

(B)  the  reinstatement  of  any  duties  that 
have  been  suspoaded  by  any  previous  proc- 
lamation Issued  under  section  3(a). 

(2)  Upon  Initiating  an  investigation  under 
section  2  by  the  authority  of  paragraph  (1). 
the  Commission  shall— 

(A)  transmit  to  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  a  written  statement  describ- 
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inc  tbe  article  and  duUea  that  are  the  sub- 
ject of  Rich  tnwtlQtlon  and  aU  informa- 
tion  available  to  the  OommlMton  reganUnc 
JuatlflcaHoo  of  the  auapenskm  or  relnstate- 
me&t  of  aueh  dutlea  on  racfa  article,  and 

(B)  pubUah  in  the  Federal  Regliter  notice 
of- 

(1)  au^  inveatitatlon,  and 

(U)  the  opportunity  for  public  comment 
on  aueh  siapenaion  or  reinstatement  of 
dutlea. 
WK.  s.  onmmeAnoNB  by  thk  coioiibsion. 

(a)  !■  OBnaaL.— If  tbe  determination 
made  under  aectlao  l(aX4XA)  is  afflrmaUve 
or  sactlan  KbXl)  apidles,  the  Commission 
shall  conduct  an   investigation   to   deter- 


(1)  whether  the  artkde  that  is  the  subject 
of  the  pcMtiaa  fQed  under  section  1(a).  or  of 
the  notloe  published  under  section 
KbxaXB).  is  produced  in  the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  whetho'  any  other  artide  which  is 
like,  or  directly  competitive  with,  such  arti- 
de  is  ptoduoed  in  the  United  States. 

(S)  whether  any  other  article  is  produced 
in  the  United  States  whkdi  is  like,  or  direct- 
ly oompetlttve  with,  a  product  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  by  means  of  a 
process  which  uses  (or  could  use)  such  arti- 
cle as  a  significant  raw  material  or  compo- 
nent, 

(4)  whether  any  person  has— 

(A)  the  capacity,  and 

(B)  the  bona  fide  intent. 

to  produce  such  article,  or  any  other  article 
like,  or  directly  competitive  with,  such  arti- 
de  In  the  Ubited  States  in  significant  quan- 
tities. 

(5)  vrhether  any  person  who— 

(A)  produces  in  the  United  States- 
CD  such  article. 

(11)  any  other  article  like,  or  directly  com- 
petlttve  with,  such  article,  or 

(ill)  any  other  article  described  in  para- 
graph (S).  or 

(B)  is  described  in  paragraph  (4). 

would  be  (or  Is  being)  adversely  affected  by 
a  suspension  of  the  duties  imposed  by  Fed- 
cnl  law  on  such  article. 

(6)  whether  any  person  described  in  para- 
graph (4)  or  <SXA)  objects  to  the  suspension 
of  duties  imposed  by  Federal  law  on  such  ar- 
ticle, 

(7)  whether  any  quotas  or  other  import 
restrictlmis  are  Imposed  by  Federal  law  on 
such  article, 

(8)  whether  any  international  agreements 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party  affect 
trade  in  such  article  or  in  any  other  article 
like,  or  directly  competitive  with,  such  arti- 
de, 

(9)  whether  such  artide,  or  any  article 
like,  or  directly  competiUve  with,  such  arti- 
de. la,  or  has  been,  the  subject  of  any  inves- 
tigation under— 

(A)  Utle  Vn  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or 
section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 

(B)  section  337  of  the  l^uiff  Act  of  1930. 

(C)  chapter  1  of  Utle  n  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974. 

(D)  chapto'  1  of  tiUe  m  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  or 

(E)  secti<m  333  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  196^ 

(10)  the  aggregate  value  of  such  articles 
tanported  into  the  United  States  diulng  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  determination  is  made. 

(11)  the  aggregate  value  of  such  articles 
consumed  in  the  United  States  during  the 
falendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  determination  is  made, 

(13)  the  prindiwl  uses  of  such  artide  in 
the  United  Stotes, 


duties  that  are  imposed  by  Feder- 
on  such  artide  and  the  rates  of  such 
and 
i)  the  aggregate  amount  of  Federal  rev- 
derived  from  the  duties  imposed  by 
sral  law  on  such  article  during  the  fiscal 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 

Ion  Is  made. 
PuBuc  CoMMXHTS.- During  the  course 
investigation  conducted  under  this 
the  Commission  shall  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  any  person  to  submit  written 
Its  regarding  the  subject  of  the  in- 
lon  and,  upon  request  and  after  rea- 
son^e  public  notice,  shall  hold  a  hearing 
for  the  oral  presentation  of  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  investigation. 

(C>  RSPORTS.— 

(1)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  75 
day$  after  the  date  on  which  an  Investiga- 
tioq  under  this  section  is  initiated,  the  Com- 
mlstion  shall— 

(i  )  complete  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
invi  Btigatlon  conducted  under  subsection 
(a), 

(I )  publish  a  summary  of  the  preliminary 
repi  irt  in  the  Federal  Register, 

(d)  provide  a  copy  of  the  preliminary 
report  to  the  petitioner,  and 

(0)  make  the  preliminary  retrart  available 
f orjkubllc  inspection. 

(9  On  the  date  that  is  30  days  after  the 
dato  on  which  a  summary  of  the  prelimi- 
nary report  on  the  investigation  conducted 
unw-  this  section  is  published  In  the  Feder- 
al I|egister,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  jPresident  a  final  report  on  the  investi- 
gatibn.  Such  report  shall  indude— 

(A)  the  determinations  made  under  sub- 
secuon  (a). 

(B)  a  summary  of  comments  received  by 
the  I  Commission  regarding  such  investiga- 
tions Including  comments  on  the  prelimi- 
nary report  completed  under  paragraph  (1), 

(C)  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  any  hear- 
ing^  held  in  the  course  of  such  investigation, 
and  I 

(d)  the  recommendations  of  the  Conunis- 
sioni  on  whether  the  President  should  take 
action  under  section  3  with  respect  to  the 
invcBtigation,  together  with  any  dissenting 
or  Oeparate  views  of  the  members  of  the 
CoE^mission. 

(d|  IirroRMATioH  Rbgaroimg  Thasx  Comcks- 
sioits.— In  the  case  of  an  investigation 
under  subsection  (a)  concerning  the  suspen- 
sioniof  duties  on  an  article  that  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  previous  proclamation  issued  under 
section  3(a).  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall,  by  no  later  than  the  date 
that  is  75  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
investigation  is  initiated,  submit  to  the 
Pre^dent  a  summary  of  all  Information  that 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  has 
thait  is  relevant  to  the  determination  the 
Pre^dent  may  make  under  section 
3(a)(lKD). 

SBCk  ACTION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 
(U  SUSRNSIOM  OF  DUTIES.- 

(11  During  the  30-day  period  beginning  on 
the  pate  on  which  the  Commission  submits 
to  tke  President  imder  section  2(cX2)  a  final 
report  on  an  investigation  concerning  the 
suspension  of  duties  on  an  artide,  the  Presi- 
dent may  issue  a  proclamation  that  sus- 
pends all  duties  imposed  by  Federal  law  on 
such  article  if  the  President  determines 
thafr- 

(A)  no  person  who— 

(i)  produces  in  the  United  States— 

(1)  such  artide, 

(II)  any  other  artide  like,  or  directly  com- 
petl  ;ive  with,  such  artide,  or 


(m)  aAiy  other  artide  which  is  like,  or  di- 
rectly competitive  with,  a  product  that  is 
produced  In  the  United  States  by  means  of  a 
process  which  uses  (or  could  use)  such  arti- 
de as  a  Ugnlflcant  raw  material  or  compo- 
nent, or 

(U)hao- 

(I)  the  (capacity,  and 
(ID  thO  bona  fide  intent, 

to  produfie  such  artide.  or  any  other  artide 
like,  or  directly  competitive  with,  such  arti- 
de, in  ttle  United  States  in  significant  quan- 
Uties.      I 

would  b«  adversely  affected  by  such  a  sus- 
pension, 

(B)  the  sum  of— 

(i>  the  ^Lggregate  value  of  such  artides  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  determination  is  made,  plus 

(II)  the  aggregate  value  of  all  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  such 
preceding  calendar  year  that  are  the  subject 
of  a  previous  proclamation  Issued  under  this 
paragratvi  during  the  calendar  year  in 
which  sufsh  determination  Is  made. 

does  not  exceed  an  amount  that  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  $2,000,000,000  as  the  gross  na- 
tional paoduct  of  the  United  States  (as  de- 
termine<^  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce) 
for  such  preceding  calendar  year  bears  to 
the  groae  national  product  of  the  United 
States  for  calendar  year  1985, 

(C)  the  sum  of— 

(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  Federal  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  duties  imposed  on 
such  article  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  determination 
is  made,  ^d 

(11)  thei  aggregate  amoimt  of  Federal  reve- 
nue derived  during  such  preceding  fiscal 
year  from  all  the  duties  imposed  on  all  arti- 
cles that  are  the  subject  of  a  previous  proc- 
lamation issued  under  this  paragraph 
during  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  de- 
termination Is  made, 

did  not  eKceed  an  amount  equal  to  0.01  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  amount  of  Federal 
outlays  ^uring  such  preceding  fiscal  year, 
and         ! 

(D)  in  the  event  such  article  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  brevious  proclamation  issued  under 
this  paragraph,  no  foreign  country  which 
would  benefit  from  the  suspension  of  the 
duties  inQXMed  by  Federal  law  on  such  arti- 
cle unreasonably  refuses  to  provide  recipro- 
cal trad^  concessions  for  United  States 
goods  or  services. 

(2)  In  determining  whether  to  issue  a 
proclamation  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
President  may  take  into  account— 

(A)  the  effect  such  a  proclamation  would 
have  on  the  bargaining  position  of  the 
United  States  in  any  continuing,  planned,  or 
prospective  negotiations  with  any  foreign 
country,  | 

(B)  foreign  policy  considerations,  and 

(C)  an^  other  factors  the  President  con- 
siders appropriate. 

(3)  If  the  President  does  not  issue  a  proc- 
lamation under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect 
to  any  article  that  Is  the  subject  of  a  report 
submitted  under  section  2(cK2)  during  the 
30-day  period  described  in  paragraph  (I), 
the  President  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  reasons  why  the  President  Is 
unable,  or  has  declined,  to  Issue  such  a  proc- 
lamation! 

(4)  The  duration  of  any  suspension  of 
duties  pnovided  in  any  proclamation  issued 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed  3 
years;  but  such  suspension  may  be  extended 
by  produnatlons  Issued  under  paragraph 


(1)  with  revect  to  subsequent  investigations 
conducted  under  section  3  for  periods  which 
do  not  exceed  3  years  per  proclamation. 

(b)  RBonRATaizirr  or  Dums.— 

(1)  Durbig  the  30-day  period  beginning  on 
the  dote  on  which  the  Commission  submits 
to  the  President  under  section  2(cX3)  a  final 
report  on  an  investigation  concerning  the 
reinstatement  of  duties  on  an  artide  that 
have  been  suspended  by  a  proclamation 
issued  under  subsection  (a),  the  President 
shaU- 

(A)  determine  whether  any  person  de- 
scribed in  subaecUon  (aXlXA)  U  betaig  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  sua|>ension.  and 

(B)  if  the  determination  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  affirmative.  Issue  a  procla- 
mation that  reinstates  the  duties  imposed 
by  Federal  law  on  such  artide  which  were  In 
effect  Immediately  before  such  suspension. 

(3)  The  President  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  any  negative  determinati(»i 
made  under  paragraph  (IXA). 

(c)  DKTEaimiATioiTs  Not  Subject  To 
Review.— Any  determination  made  by  the 
President  unda  this  section  shall  be  final 
and  shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any  court. 

SEC  4.  RECIPBOCAL  TRADE  CONCESSIONS. 

Whenever  the  President  issues  a  procla- 
mation under  section  3(a)  suspending  duties 
imposed  on  an  artide,  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  shall  take  action  to 
initiate  negotiations  with  each  foreign  coim- 
try  that  benefits  from  such  suspension  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  reciprocal  trade 
concessions  from  such  foreign  countries  for 
United  States  goods  and  services. 

SBC  S.  ALTERNATIVE  SCHEDULES. 

The  President  may,  by  proclamation,  es- 
Ubllsh— 

(1)  an  annual  deadline  for  the  filing  of 
those  petitions  under  section  1(a)  with  re- 
spect to  which- 

(A)  the  Commission  will  be  required  to 
make  determinations  under  sections  l(aX4) 
and  2  diulng  the  calendar  year,  and 

(B)  the  President  will  be  required  to  make 
detenninations  under  section  3  during  the 
calendar  year,  and 

(3)  a  schedule  for  the  taking  of  other  ac- 
tions under  sections  1,  2,  and  3  that  may 
differ  from  any  time  requirements  set  forth 
in  such  sections. 

PaocxDuaas  pok  AominsraATiva  Duty 

SUSFEITSIOIT 

The  basic  procedures  established  in  the 
bill  for  administrative  decisions  on  duty  sus- 
pensions will  be  as  follows: 

1.  Persons  who  want  a  duty  suspended 
would  file  a  petition  with  the  International 
Trade  Commission  [ITC]  containing  suffl- 
dent  infonnatlon  to  enable  the  ITC  to 
dedde  whether  an  investigation  to  warrant- 
ed. 

2.  If  the  ITC  deddes  that  an  investigation 
to  warranted,  it  will  notify  the  U.&  Trade 
Representative  and  publish  notice  of  the  in- 
vestigation in  the  Federal  Register.  Self-ini- 
Uation  of  cases  by  the  Oovemment  will  also 
be  possible. 

3.  The  ITC  wm  Investigate  whetho^  the 
artide  that  to  the  subject  of  the  investiga- 
tion to  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
whether  an  artide  which  to  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  it  to  produced  here.  It  will 
also  investigate  whether  any  dixnestlc  man- 
ufacturers intends  to  manufacture  the  arti- 
de and  whether  tbe  Imported  artide  to  used 
as  a  substantial  input  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  product  that  to  like  or  directly  competitive 
with  a  dcxnestically  manufactured  product, 
the  ITC  will  determine  further  whether  any 
domestic  producer  would  be  adversely  ^- 
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fected  by  the  proposed  duty  suspension, 
whether  any  other  person  objMts  to  the 
duty  suqjension  and  it  would  estimate  the 
costs  of  suspension.  It  would  also  consider 
whether  any  international  trade  agreements 
cover  the  artide  in  question,  among  addi- 
tional factors. 

4.  After  completing  all  thto  research,  the 
ITC  will  devdop  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
case.  Following  an  additional  period  for 
public  comment,  the  ITC  will  make  final  de- 
terminations on  each  of  the  issues  it  has  in- 
vestigated and  it  will  advise  the  President 
on  its  views  on  the  advisability  of  suspend- 
ing the  duty  on  the  artide. 

5.  The  President  will  dedde  what  action  to 
take.  In  addition  to  the  information  he  re- 
ceives on  the  matter  from  the  ITC.  he  to  di- 
rected to  consider  foreign  policy,  the  status 
of  international  trade  negotiations  and  any 
other  factors  he  believes  are  relevant  to  thto 
dectoion.  The  President  may  only  suspoid 
the  duties  on  the  article  if  there  to  no 
United  States  person  who  would  be  adverse- 
ly affected  by  the  suspension  and  if  the 
costs  of  the  suspension  do  not  exceed  the 
limits  established  in  thto  bill. 

0.  Should  the  President  dedde  to  suspend 
duties  on  an  artide,  the  \J&.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative will  then  initiate  negotiations  with 
each  foreign  country  that  benefits  from  the 
suspension.  The  Presidoit  to  not  anthorized 
to  extend  the  duty  suq)enslon  beyond  the 
initial  3  year  i>eriod  if  the  foreign  cotmtry 
that  benefits  from  the  suspension  unreason- 
ably refuses  to  provide  redprocal  trade  cm- 
cessions  for  U.S.  goods  and  services.* 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Roth  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  establish  an  ad- 
ministrative procedure  for  enacting 
noncontroversial  duty  suspensions. 
The  purpose  of  ttiis  legislation  is  to 
create  a  more  timely,  certain  proce- 
dure for  passing  routine  and  noncon- 
troversial duty  suspensions.  I  hoiDe 
that  this  legislation  will  be  included  in 
this  year's  omnibus  trade  legi^ation. 

When  a  domestic  manufacturer 
finds  that  there  is  no  domestic  produc- 
tion of  a  component  that  it  uses  in  its 
manufacturing  process,  it  is  forced  to 
import  the  necessary  material  and  pay 
the  import  duty.  The  presence  of  this 
duty  increases  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing and  lessens  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  industry.  Therefore,  Congress  pe- 
riodically passes  legislation  temporari- 
ly suspeniUng  the  duties  on  such  prod- 
ucts. Congress  generally  does  so  only 
if  the  suspensions  are  regarded  as  non- 
controversial— that  is,  when  neither 
the  administration  nor  any  domestic 
industry  opposes  the  suspensioiL 

Obtaining  duty  suspension  is  ex- 
tremely important  for  UjB.  industries 
to  remain  internationally  competitive. 
However,  as  we  all  Icnow,  the  legisla- 
tive calendar  has  become  increasingly 
clogged  and  uncertain,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  ensure  timely  passage  of  duty 
suspension  legislation.  For  example, 
last  year  the  duty  suspensions  expired 
for  many  items.  Including  items  that 
Ohio  manufacturers  must  import.  Al- 
though renewal  of  these  duty  suspen- 
sions was  noncontroversial.  the  legida- 
tlon  did  not  pass  before  aidjoumment 
of  the  99th  Congress  due  to  time  pres- 


sures and  the  failure  to  pass  a  trade 
reform  bilL  I'm  confident  that  we  will 
be  able  to  pass  duty  suspensions  t.hi« 
year.  However,  in  the  meantime,  the 
Customs  Service  must  collect  the 
duties  or  require  a  bond  for  the  duty 
liability.  This  adds  additional  costs  to 
manufacturers,  disrupts  business  plan- 
ning, and  hampers  competitiveness. 
Mr.  President,  there  must  be  a  better 
way  to  enact  duty  suspensions,  and  I 
believe  this  legislation  offers  us  that 
better  way. 

First,  the  bill  creates  a  regularized 
procedure  in  the  executive  branch  for 
obtaining  noncontroversial  3-year  duty 
suspensions.  Second,  the  bill  provides 
a  method  by  which  the  President  can 
use  the  suspensions  to  seek  corre- 
sponding concessions  on  duties  from 
other  countries. 

Persons  who  seek  a  duty  suspenston 
would  file  a  petition  with  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  [ITCl.  The 
ITC  would  request  public  (»mments 
and  investigate  whether  the  article  is 
produced  in  the  U.S.  or  whether  an  ar- 
ticle which  is  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive with  it  is  produced  here.  After  a 
full  investigation  with  opportunity  for 
public  ccMnment  at  several  stages,  the 
ITC  would  make  final  reconunenda- 
tions  to  the  President.  The  President 
would  be  authorized  to  grant  duty  sus- 
pensions if  no  domestic  industry  would 
be  adversely  affected  and  If  the  reve- 
nue loss  was  less  than  a  certain 
amount. 

After  a  duty  suspension  is  granted, 
the  n.S.  Trade  Representative  wotild 
then  initiate  negotiations  with  each 
foreign  coimtry  that  benefits  from  the 
suspension.  The  goal  would  be  to  get  a 
reciprocal  trade  concession  for  UJB. 
goods  and  services. 

I  want  to  note  that  Congress  would 
still  have  authority  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  pass  or  change  any  duty  sus- 
pensions. Congress  would  Just  be  dele- 
gating some  of  Its  authority  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  noncontroversial 
duty  suspensions. 

I  believe  this  proposal  offers  a  desir- 
able and  practical  system  for  duty  sus- 
pensions. This  legislation  is  supported 
by  domestic  manufacturers  who  are 
frustrated  with  the  uncertainty  of  the 
current  procedure.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  favorably  consider  this 
bill.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  961.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Secxirity  Act  to  allow  Medi- 
care coverage  for  home  health  services 
provided  on  a  daily  basis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  credit 
against  tax  for  expenses  incurred  on 
the  care  of  elderly  family  monbers:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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Mr.  HKIMZ.  Mr.  Presklent.  home 
bealth  cue  Is  dewly  the  preferred 
choloe  of  most  older  Amertewis.  Un- 
fwtunately.  eost  contolnmfnit,  efforts 
bs?e  severely  hampered  their  sblUty 
to  gain  sooess  to  these  vital  services. 
The  result  is  that  families  are  subject- 
ed to  tremoodous  financial  and  emo- 
tiooal  strains  as  loved  ones  are  called 
into  service  to  perf  curm  heroic  tasks  in 
the  care  cuf  an  aged  parent  or  other 
relative.  Unless  we  act  quickly  to 
rgptivf  home  care  benefits  and  assist 
»*»«nt#«  with  caregivins  we  will  seri- 
ously undomine  the  family's  ability  to 
profvide  care,  leaving  the  elderly  with 
nowhere  to  turn. 

The  problem  Is  best  Illustrated  by  a 
General  Accounting  Office  report  pre- 
pared at  my  request  and  released  In 
January  of  this  year.  In  that  report 
the  OAO  found  that  3.2  million  elder- 
ly had  one  or  more  limitations.  Most 
of  these  were  receiving  assistance  from 
family  monbers  and  other  Informal 
caregivers.  Many,  however,  were  doing 
without  critically  needed  assistance. 

The  OAO  found  that  168.000.  S  per- 
otnt,  of  the  impaired  elderly  had 
severe  limitations  with  eating,  bath- 
ing, dressing  and  getting  out  of  bed  for 
which  they  ladwd  needed  assistance. 
Another  1.1  million.  36  percent,  were 
without  help  in  areas  such  as  getting 
around  outside  the  house,  transporta- 
tion, grocery  shopping  and  preparing 
meals.  Many  older  persons  would  ben- 
efit from  Medicare  home  health  bene- 
fits, but  administrative  restrictions 
have  cut  them  off  from  any  help. 

The  OAO  also  found  that  the  re- 
maining 1.9  million  imi>aired  elderly 
had  their  needs  met.  but  most  often 
services  were  provided  by  family  and 
other  informal  caregivers.  Family 
members  are  often  In  the  best  position 
to  provide  high  qiiality  care,  but  this 
can  come  at  a  very  high  price. 

The  problems  faced  by  family  care- 
giverB  are  enormous.  Dr.  EUaine  Brody, 
a  professor  at  the  Philadelphia  Geriat- 
ric Center,  has  studied  family  care- 
givers for  years— most  of  them  are 
women— and  has  uncovered  some  star- 
tling facts.  One  In  six  face  serious  eco- 
nomic strains  from  their  careglvlng 
role  because  they  are  forced  to  cut 
ttudk  or  quit  their  Jobs.  One  in  four  ex- 
perience physical  strain  from  the  ar- 
duous tasks  involved  In  caring  for  a 
parent.  Tom  by  competing  demands  of 
their  own  children,  their  aged  parents 
and  their  work,  these  women  suffer 
from  depression,  anxiety,  lowered 
morale  and  sleepness.  On  top  of  all 
this,  two-thirds  of  these  women  feel 
guilty  that  they  are  not  doing  enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  we.  the 
Federal  Government,  are  not  doing 
enough.  Rather  than  feel  guilty  about 
it.  however.  I  am  introducing  two  bUls 
today  to  improve  the  availability  of 
home  care  for  the  elderly. 


le  first  of  these  two  bills  is  the 
Ho^ie  Care  Protection  Act.  More  than 
3  y^ars  ago  I  was  Joined  by  many  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  introducing  this  bill  to  address 
what  was  then  a  very  serious  problem 
in  tccess  to  home  health  care.  Since 
the^i  the  problem  has  grown  much 
woike.  Nimierous  congressional  hear- 
ings bave  been  held  on  this  subject,  in- 
cluding several  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee ion  Aging  during  the  6  years  that  I 
chaired  that  committee. 

Tiie  problem  stems  in  part  from  a 
technical  definition  of  home  care  as  it 
is  specified  in  public  law  and  interpret- 
ed by  this  administration.  In  order  to 
qualUy  for  Medicare  home  care  bene- 
fits, a  patient  must  be  in  need  of  inter- 
mittent as  opposed  to  daily  24-hour-a- 
day  care.  The  present  guidelines  allow 
for  daily  visits  for  up  to  3  weeks,  after 
whEh  they  are  allowed  only  under  ex- 
ceptional circiunstances.  The  guide- 
lines allow  more  than  one  visit  to  the 
same  patient  on  the  same  day  dei>end- 
ingon  need. 

Recently,  visits  of  1  hour  or  less, 
sometimes  made  on  a  daily  basis,  have 
been  construed  by  intermediaries  to 
mean  full  time  in-home  care— which 
by  definition  renders  it  similar  to  nurs- 
ing !home  care  and  therefore  nonrelm- 
bui^ble.  I  have  heard  testimony  from 
hodie  health  nurses  that  their  agen- 
cies are  afraid  to  provide  services  to 
sonle  elderly  patients  because  they 
may  be  retroactively  denied.  At  an 
Agmg  Committee  hearing  In  Phlladel- 
phi|i  I  released  a  report  showing  that 
whie  the  demand  for  home  health 
cart  has  risen  by  37  percent,  largely 
because  of  earlier  discharges  from  hos- 
pitals, there  has  been  a  133-percent  in- 
crease in  the  benefit  denial  rate,  with 
more  than  2  Mi  times  as  many  claims 
deoied  in  1985  as  when  the  prospective 
paspnent  sjntem  began. 

me  share  with  you  Just  one  dis- 
example,  that  of  a  69-year-old 
le  who  was  discharged  from  the 
with  a  terminal  diagnosis  of 
tic  cancer.  The  physician,  the 
;e  planner,  and  the  nursing  su- 
pervisor of  the  home  health  agency 
help  a  c(mf  erence  and  determined  that 
th0  patient  could  be  cared  for  at  home 
with  daily  visits  by  a  registered  nurse 
and  less  frequent  visits  by  home 
heslth  aids  and  other  professional  per- 
son ael.  The  patient  was  therefore  dls- 
cht  rged  from  the  hospital  to  the  care 
of  I  home  health  agency  and  the  at- 
tending physician.  The  intermediary 
denied  coverage  of  these  services  on 
the  basis  of  the  patient  being  too  sick 
to  1^  at  home. 

My  biU  addresses  this  problem  by 
cla^ying  the  definition  of  intermlt- 
tedt  to  mean  care  provided  up  to  7 
days  a  week  with  one  or  more  visits 
per  day.  The  bill  also  expands  the  cov- 
erage period  from  21  days  to  60,  with 
allowance  for  additional  care  under 
ex(  eptional  circumstances. 
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The  Bome  Care  Protection  Act 
sends  a  clear  message  to  Medicare 
beneficiaries,  to  home  health  provid- 
ers, to  fiscal  intermediaries  and  to  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion: 0)ngres8  Intends  to  keep  its 
promise  Older  Americans  have  the 
right  to  receive  daily,  medically  neces- 
sary, hopae  care  as  originally  intended 
by  Congress,  in  a  fair,  consistent,  and 
humane  manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  bOl  in  my 
legislative  package  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a 
credit  sfsainst  taxes  for  a  portion  of 
expenses  Incurred  in  the  care  of 
chronically  ill  elderly  persons  at  home, 
includins  such  services  as  home  health 
aides,  adult  day  care,  and  medical  or 
health  {related  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. 

Families  most  in  need  are  targeted 
for  the  greatest  financial  relief.  Credit 
amounts  will  be  determined  on  a  slid- 
ing scalf  based  on  annual  income.  The 
sliding  scale  is  based  on  the  same  for- 
mula a&'  the  dependent  care  tax  credit 
that  wfu  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1981— al  part  of  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act. 

Families  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or 
less  can  claim  a  tax  credit  for  30  per- 
cent of  I  the  expenses  listed  above,  up 
to  a  nnjaximum  credit  of  $1,050  for 
each  person  cared  for,  up  to  a  total 
annual  'credit  of  $2,100.  Low  income 
families  who  do  not  pay  the  credit  will 
have  credit  refunded  directly  to  them. 
The  credit  will  he  phased  out  as  family 
income  {exceeds  $10,000;  families  with 
adjusted  gross  incomes  in  excess  of 
$50,000  Will  be  ineligible  for  the  credit. 
Families  will  be  ineligible  to  claim  a 
credit  If  their  elderly  relative's  adjust- 
ed gros4  income  exceeds  $15,000.  This 
legislatft>n  is  designed  to  encourage  in- 
dependence of  the  elderly  person. 
Therefore,  it  does  not  impose  a  finan- 
cial dependency  requirement  or  re- 
quire that  the  elderly  relative  live  in 
the  f  anjUy's  home. 

Families  may  claim  the  credit  for 
services!  provided  to  chronically  ill  in- 
dividuals diagnosed  with  Alzheimer's 
disease,  a  form  of  premature  senile  de- 
mentia. With  regard  to  Alzheimer's,  I 
do  not  need  to  describe  to  you  what 
the  financial  and  emotional  drain  ex- 
perienced by  a  family  in  caring  for  an 
Alzheinter's  patient  and  how  desper- 
ately r^ef  is  needed. 

There  are  1.9  mUlion  elderly  individ- 
uals age  75  and  over  who  have  severe 
physical  limitations,  are  l>eing  cared 
for  by  la  f smily  member  and  whose 
income  is  Iselow  the  $15,000  limit  speci- 
fied in  this  legislation.  The  family 
members  providing  needed  care  to 
these  pearly  2  million  individuals 
would  Aand  to  be  heli>ed  by  this  bilL 

Built  into  the  legislation  are  safe- 
guards igainst  abuse  or  overuse.  In  ad- 
dition lo  the  absolute  cutoffs  placed 
on  f  am  ly  income  at  $50,000  and  elder- 


ly Inomne  at  $15,000.  tlie  bOl  requires 
that  only  bOlaUe  servloss  can  qualify 
for  the  credit,  thus  facilitating  docu- 
mentaion.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice win  be  required  to  r^wrt  annually 
to  Cooogreas  on  the  credit  users,  their 
Incomiw.  the  services  claimed,  and  the 
absolute  amounts  paid.  Furthermore, 
the  tax  credit  wUl  not  apply  to  those 
services  reimbursed  imder  Medicare. 
Medicaid,  or  other  insvirance  plans. 

Assistance  of  this  kind— a  tax 
credit— win  help  give  families  the 
choice  as  to  what  services  are  most  v>- 
propriate  and  necessary  to  enable 
their  elderly  relative  to  remain  at 
hcnne. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  bills— the 
Home  Care  Protection  Act  and  the 
Fsmlly  Care  Act— will  improve  home 
care  for  the  elderly.  They  wUl  relieve 
some  of  the  burden  being  hei4)ed  <m 
families  because  of  DRO's  and  pa- 
tients being  discharged  from  hospitals 
sicker  and  quicker. 

But.  we  cannot  stop  here.  Arbitrary 
and  imJusUfied  policy  changes  by 
"BCFA  have  caused  enormous  uncer- 
tainty among  home  health  providers. 
The  absence  of  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act  requirements  for  Medicare 
allow  HCFA  to  perpetrate  these 
changes  without  t>enef  it  of  public  com- 
ment. The  result  is  chaos  In  the  home 
health  field. 

Let  me  offer  two  examples  of  what  I 
consider  to  l}e  inJ4)pr(9rlate  home 
health  denials  from  my  home  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  were  brought  to 
my  attention  at  an  Aging  Conunittee 
hearing  in  Philadelphia  last  year.  I 
assure  you.  these  examples  are  two 
among  many  that  have  been  brought 
to  the  conunlttee's  attention. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Harvey 
Simms.  age  70.  who  Is  legally  blind  and 
deaf,  and  who  developed  cancer  of  the 
larynx  several  years  ago.  requiring  the 
removal  of  his  larynx.  The  home 
health  niirses  taught  him  how  to  care 
for  the  cqiening  in  his  throat,  by  wash- 
ing it  twice  a  day  with  soim?  and  water 
and  putting  an  antibiotic  cream  on  it. 
The  home  health  nurses  also  taught 
Mr.  Simms  how  to  care  for  the  various 
suction  and  other  machines  he  needed 
to  place  in  his  throat.  Mr.  Simms' 
home  health  care  was  denied  because 
he  was  not  considered  homeboimd. 
even  though  he  was  so  weak  that  he 
only  left  home  for  his  radiation  treat- 
ments, and  only  then  with  his  broth- . 
er's  aid. 

The  second  case  involved  Mr.  Frank 
Perry  who  had  had  a  stroke  in  1974 
which  left  him  with  u>ha8la— an  in- 
ability to  talk— a  weakened  left  side, 
no  arm  movement  and  the  necessity  of 
using  a  cane  for  walking.  Sharon  Mey, 
his  daughter,  began  taking  care  of  him 
when  he  was  78,  in  1981.  In  Novonber, 
1985.  he  was  diagnosed  as  having  liver 
disease  and  obstructed  Jaundice.  His 
doctor  told  Mrs.  Mey  that  he  would 
need  a  visiting  nurse  because  he  re- 


quired daily  bandage  dianges  and  ob- 
servation. He  had  a  catheter  and  a 
drabiage  tube  out  of  his  right  side  for 
bile  drainage.  The  availability  of  a 
home  health  nurse  enabled  Mrs.  Mey 
to  keep  her  father  with  her  until  his 
death,  when  otherwise  he  woxild 
surely  have  gone  to  a  nurabig  home. 
They  saved  countless  trips  to  the  hos- 
pital for  bandage  changes,  irrigation 
of  the  catheter  and  biliary  tube.  De- 
spite all  of  this.  Medicare  denied  home 
health  nurse  visits  7  days  a  weelE.  al- 
lowing only  3  per  week. 

These  examples  highlight  the 
urgent  need  to  straighten  out  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  home  health  bene- 
fit to  ensure  that  it  meets  the  intoit 
of  Congress.  To  this  end,  I  have  asked 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sending  a 
letter  to  HH8  Secretary  Bowen.  call- 
ing on  him  to  explain  the  ceoent  up- 
surge in  home  health,  denials  and  to 
rectify  this  problem  immediately.  I  am 
hopeful  we  can  get  results.  If  we  are 
also  able  to  enact  the  two  bills  I  have 
introduced  today  I  believe  we  not  only 
will  offer  the  elderly  improved  access 
to  needed  care,  but  we  will  also  have 
contributed  to  cost  savings  by  avoiding 
more  expensive  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  this  effort,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  two  bills 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUls 
were  ordered  to  he  printed  in  Uie 
RcooRD.  as  follows: 

a  961 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  OMembled, 

SBCnON  1.  SBOBT  TTTLa. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  u  the  "Home  Care 
Protection  Act  of  U)S7". 

SBC   L   AMKNDHKNT  TO   DBFDnTION   OT   HOMK 
■■AL1H  SKBVICia 

(a)  In  OissKAL.— Section  1861(m)  of  the 
Sodsl  Security  Act  (43  U^.C.  13»5x(m)>  is 
amended  by  addlns  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowinc  new  sentence:  "For  puipoaea  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (4).  nuralnc  care  and 
home  health  aide  aerrioes  may  be  provided 
undo*  such  parasraphs  seven  days  a  week 
(with  one  or  more  visits  per  day)  for  a 
period  of  up  to  sixty  days  with  monthly 
phyiidan  certification  of  the  need  for  serv- 
ices on  such  a  basis,  and  after  such  sixty-day 
period  based  on  a  ptiysiclan  certification  of 
excepti(n>al  drcumstanoes  requirtng  such 
services  on  a  daily  basis.". 

(b)  Erracnvs  Datx.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  services  furnished  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

8.  »«3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repretentativet   of  the    United   State*   of 
Anterica  in  Conoreu  auemJbUd, 
SaCIHW  1.  SBOKT  mLS. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Family  Care 
Act  of  1987". 
sac  1  CBKorr  roa  cabs  or  kldbilt  PAim.Y 


(a)  IB  amaui.— Subpart  C  of  part  IV  of 
subdiapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  refund- 


able credits  allowmble  ^fmsm^.  tax)  is  amend- 
ed by  rertwimatins  sectloo  IS  as  aeetton  M 
and  by  insettins  after  section  M  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

roB  CABX  or  kldbslt 


FAIOLY 

"(a)  Allowamcb  or  Cisbr.— 

"(1)  In  osmAL.— In  the  caae  of  an  individ- 
ual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  impnaml  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  *"«^"^t  equal  to  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  of  qualified  elderly  cars 
expenses  paid  by  such  individual  for  the 
care  of  a  quallf ying  family  member  during 
the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  ApPUCABLB  RBCBMrAOB  UUUIEIi.—VOt 

purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'appli- 
cable perooitage'  means  SO  percent  reduced 
(but  not  below  M  percent)  by  1  percentage 
point  for  each  $2,000  (or  fraction  thereof) 
by  which  the  adjusted  grass  income  of  the 
taxpayer  (and  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  In 
the  case  of  a  married  individual  filing  a  sep- 
arate return)  for  .the  taxaMe  year  exceeds 
$10,000. 

"(b)  LnoTAnoHS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  LnoT  OH  ncoMX  or  TAxrATBL— No 
credit  shall  be  allowaUe  under  subsection 
(a)  for  a  taxpayer  with  an  adj\isted  gross 
Income  of  $50,000  or  more  for  the  taxable 
year  ($25,000  or  more  in  the  caae  of  a  mar- 
ried individual  fillns  a  separate  return). 

"(3)  DOLLAB  LDmATKnra  0>  AMOUKT  Or 
CKXDIT.— 

"(A)  MAXmUK  QUALiniD  EJKILT  CAUt  KX- 

PKHsxs  TAKBH  nTTO  AououT.— The  amount  of 
qualified  elderly  care  expenses  taken  Into 
account  under  subsection  (a)  by  any  taxpay- 
er for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
$7,000  and  not  more  than  $3,500  of  qualified 
elderly  care  exiienaea  may  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count with  respect  to  any  qualifying  family 
member. 

"(B)  Sfbcial  kuus  roa  nAsaTxn  mivn>- 
UALS  nuiro  sxrAKATX  azruura.— In  the  case 
of  a  married  individual  filing  a  separate 
return.  paragrv>h  (1)  sbaQ  be  applied  by 
subsUtuting  -$3,500'  for  $7,000'  and  '$1,750' 
for  $3,500'. 

"(C)  2  oa  Moax  isPiviauALS  makhto  bz- 

FBHSITDXBS  WITH  BBSTBCT  TO  SAMX  qUALirT- 

nro  FAioLT  MxiiBBL— If  2  Or  more  indtrM^ 
uals  have  qualified  elderly  care  expenaes 
with  respect  to  any  qualifying  family 
member  during  any  ralmrtar  year,  then— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  qualified  elderiy 
care  expenses  taken  into  account  with  re- 
spect to  such  qualifying  family  monber 
shall  be  determined  by  treating  all  of  such 
individuals  as  one  taxpayer  whose  taxable 
year  is  such  calmdar  year,  and 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  such  expenditures 
taken  into  account  by  each  of  su^  individ- 
uals for  the  taxable  year  in  irtiich  sudi  cal- 
endar year  ends  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  which  bean  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  determined  imder  subparagraph  (A) 
as  the  amount  of  such  expenditures  made 
by  such  individual  during  such  calendar 
year  bears  to  the  aggregate  of  such  expendi- 
tures made  by  all  of  such  individuals  during 
such  ralwMJar  year. 

"(c)  DErimuosB  abb  Sfbcial  Rqlss.— For 
purposes  of  this  sectlcm— 

"(1)  QuAurmra  rAioLT  mxiibbl— The 
term  'qualifying  family  member*  means  any 
individual  (other  than  the  spooae  of  the 
taxpayer)  who— 

"(A)  is  related  to  the  taxpayer  by  blood  or 
marriage. 
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•XB)  li  at  Itwt  n  fMis  of  ■■•  <or  to  dlac- 
noMd  lav  a  pbyileiui  m  taaivtaic  aenUe  de- 
OMOtla  of  tlM  AUHtmer  type),  and 

"<C)  baa  a  fanttr  tnoooie  for  the  taxable 
yoar  vlileh  la  not  gnater  than  I1S.000. 

"(S)  VtUDLf  Dwoa.— Tbe  tenn  'family 


"(A)  In  the  caae  of  an  tuUvldaal  who  Is 
not  mairied.  the  adjuated  inaa  inoome  of 
anA  IndMdual;  »»««i 

"(B)  in  the  eaae  of  a  mairlad  individual, 
tte  adloated  poaa  tacome  of  auch  individual 
andhlawaiiBe. 

'XS)  QtuumD  ■JMO.T  cuts  BCPBran.— 
The  tenn  'qualified  dderly  care  expenaee' 
imiana  paymcnta  togr  the  taxpayer  for  home 
health  agcney  aervtoea  <but  only  If  provided 
la  an  ottaidiatlan  certified  by  the  Health 
:  AAnlnlitratlati).  homemak- 
adnlt  day  eaze.  reaplte  care,  or 
healtlxaie  eonipaMnt  and  supplies  which— 

"(A)   are   pnnided   to   aueh   quaHfyinc 

"(B)  are  ptotWed  by  an  ortanlitiofi  or  in- 
dtvidnal  not  relatfrt  to  the  taxpayer  or  to 
the  qoaUfylnc  temOy  member,  and 

"(C)  are  not  oonapensated  for  by  Insurance 
orotherviae. 

"(4)  AmicaiiOM  with  oiHxa  cbb>it8.— 
Notwlthatandlnc  any  provtaion  of  this  part. 
the  anwunt  of  the  credit  i^lowaUe  under 
(a)  Shan  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
the  tax  Impoaed  by  this  chapter 
before  any  other  credit  allowed  by  this  part. 

"(d)  Dboal  or  DoDBLX  BaaxnT.— No  de- 
duettat  or  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  any 
other  proviaifln  of  this  chapter  with  reqwct 
to  any  amount  for  which  a  credit  is  allowed 
under  aubaertion  (a).". 

(b)  CoCTOBMDn  AmaiMxwTa.'^ 

(1)  The  taUe  of  aecttona  for  subpart  C  of 
part  IV  of  auhrhapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  la  nm^nJtmA  by  striking  out  the  item  re- 
lattaic  to  seetton  S6  and  Inaertlnc  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  Itema: 

"Sec.  36.  Expenaea  for  care  of  elderly  family 

member. 
"Sec  36.  OverpaymenU  of  tax.". 


aces,  trwwcttn  OAn;  nroBn. 

(.tb  EFfniuva  Dais.— The  amendments 
ma^e  by  thla  Act  shaU  apply  to  taxaUe 
yeata  beginning  after  December  31.  IMS. 

(uRxpoBxa 

(D  bi  oaim«i.  —The  Secretary  of  the 
TreMury  shall  prepare  a  report  for  taxable 
yeafs  ending  In  IBM  (and  each  of  the  4  cal- 
endar years  thereafter)  which— 

(A)  the  number  of  individuals  who  were 
aUotred  a  credit  under  section  36  of  the  In- 
tenial  Revenue  Code  of  1986  for  taxable 
yews  ending  during  such  calendar  year, 

(B)  the  utillaatlon  of  such  credit  by 
income  group  for  such-calendar  year, 

(O)  the  utilisation  of  such  credit  by  cate- 
gory of  qualified  elderly  care  expenses  (as 
defgwd  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
36  of  such  Code)  during  such  calen- 
r,  and 
\)  the  total  effect  on  the  revenues  of  the 
1  States  of  allowing  such  credit  during 
1  calendar  year. 

Tmx  roB  riLiiio.- Any  report  required 
er  paragraph  (1)' shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  Septend>er  16  of 
the-  calendar  year  f<dIowlng  the  calendar 
year  for  which  it  is  required. 


section  6301(a)  of 
■ment  author- 


(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of 
aodi  Code  (relating  to 
Ity)  la  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  section  33  (relating 
to  earned  income)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
theieof  ",  aecttoD  33  (n^atlng  to  earned 
Income),  or  aectian  35  (relating  to  expenses 
for  care  of  dderly  family  member)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  heading  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowinr- 

"(4)  OvBMXumBrrorcatXAiHCBXDiTa.- ". 

(3)  Section  6513  of  soch  Code  (relating  to 
time  return  deemed  filed  and  tax  considered 
paid)  is  anwndwl  by  adding  at  the  end 
thenof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Tmx  Tax  Is  Coaaiwaaxn  Pais  fob  El- 
asBLT  CaiB  Caonx.- For  purposes  of  section 
6511,  the  taxpayer  shall  be  considered  as 
paying  an  amount  of  tax  on  the  last  day 
preaerlbed  by  law  for  payment  of  the  tax 
(determined  wttliout  regard  to  any  exten- 
sion of  ttane  and  without  regard  to  any  elec- 
tion to  pay  the  tax  In  installments)  equal  to 
so  much  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  36 
(rdatlng  to  expenaea  fbr  care  of  elderly 
family  member)  as  Is  treated  under  section 
6401(b)  aa  an  overpayment  of  tax.". 

(4)  Sohaeetlon  (d)  of  aection  6611  of  such 
Code  ia  aawmrted  by  striking  out  the  head- 
ing and  Inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  the  f ollow- 
taic 

"iAy  Amama  Patmxmt  or  Tax,  Patmbht 
or  Brdiaxbd  Tax,  Cbxdits  fob  iHcaiB  Tax 
WiTHHOunra  AID  Buaiiaia  iob  Cau  or  El- 
ltFamilt 


I 


By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himaelf  and 
Mr.  GoKB): 
Si  963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  bound- 
aries of  Stones  River  National  Battle- 
field, TN,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

STOmS  BIVXB  XATIOHAL  BATTLBnXLO 

•  ikr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  ^irtth  my  Junior  colleagues.  Sena- 
tor Oorb,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  woiild  expand  the  boundaries  of 
the  historic  Stones  River  National 
Battlefield  in  Murfreesboro.  TN.  Com- 
pailion  legislation  to  our  measure  is 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
itative  Bart  Oorooit.  whose  dis- 
includes  Stones  River  National 
lefiel(L 

le  State  of  Tennessee  played  a  piv- 
otal role  in  America's  bloody  Civil 
War.  Only  the  State  of  Virginia  had 
more  Civil  War  battles  fought  on  its 
soil  than  Tennessee.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues may  be  famUiar  with  the  bat- 
tle* waged  at  Shiloh,  in  west  Tennes- 
seei  and  in  Chattanooga,  in  east  Ten- 
ne^ee. 

Ifurfreesboro,  TN,  was  the  site  of 
andther  major  Civil  War  engagement. 
The  battle  of  Stones  River  was  one  of 
the  bloodiest  in  the  war's  history. 
From  December  31, 1862.  to  January  2, 
18Q3,  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Arises  clashed  in  and  around  the 
town  of  Murfreesboro.  Some  81,000 
meh  were  locked  in  this  struggle. 

Cra  Bdlarch  3,  1927,  an  act  of  Con- 
git  ss  declared  part  of  the  battlefield  a 
nai  ional  military  park.  However,  the 
lax  d  intruded  in  the  park  encompassed 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  actual  bat- 
tlefield. Many  of  the  major  develop- 
metats  in  the  battle  of  Stones  River  ac- 
tui  lly  took  place  on  land  which  is  ad- 
Jac  ent  to,  but  not  included  in  the  na- 
tio  lal  military  park. 

£  inoe  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
tho  boundaries  of  the  pailc  have  re- 


mained I  virtually  untouched  During 
this  aame  period,  the  town  of  Mur- 
freesbofo  has  continued  to  grow.  In 
recent  Fears,  Murfreesboro  has  been 
exi>erieBcing  rapid  growth.  Due  to  this 
expansipn.  historic  sections  of  land 
near  th^  battlefield  are  threatened  by 
development. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  and  which  Representative 
CJloHDOH  is  introducing  in  the  House 
would  address  this  problem.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  historical  integrity  of 
this  lano,  we  would  expand  the  bound- 
aries of]  the  existing  park  by  70  acres. 

Our  legislation  also  calls  for  the  res- 
toratkm  of  Portress  Rosecrans  by  the 
NaUonsjl  Park  Service.  This  fortress 
also  plaored  a  pivotal  role  in  the  Civil 
War.  It  jwas  used  as  a  supply  center  for 
the  Union  forces  as  they  made  their 
way  South  to  Chattanooga  and  later, 
Atlanta^  The  ronnants  of  Fortress 
Rosecnns  are  all  that  remain  today  of 
what  OQce  was  the  largest  earthen  for- 
tress injthe  worl<L 

In  acjdltion.  our  legislation  directs 
the  Puk  Service  to  construct  a  walk- 
ing an4  biking  trail  to  (»nnect  the 
Stones  River  National  Battlefield  with 
Fortresf  Rosecrans.  This  much  needed 
improvement  would  allow  the  more 
than  200.000  annual  visitors  to  Stones 
River  0asy  access  to  Fortress  Rose- 
crans.   I 

Mr.  |>resident,  history  is  a  great 
teacher  for  young  and  old  alike.  Our 
legislation  seeks  to  ensure  that  we  do 
not  los^  a  significant  part  of  our  na- 
tional heritage.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  effort.* 


B^  Mr.   BAUCUS  (for  himself 

imd  Mr.  McClurb): 

S.  96f .  A  bill  to  amend  the  Meat 

Import  [Act  of  1979  to  include  imports 

of  lamta(  to  the  Committee  on  Finanix. 

KBAT  Ilir(»T  ACT 

UCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
introduce  the  Lamb  Import 
1987    for    myself    and    Mr. 


[eat  Import  Act  of  1979  in(dud- 
>rmula  to  control  inuTorts  of 
beef,  n^itton,  veal,  and  even  goat.  But 
it  did  nbt  include  lamb. 

With  U.S.  lamb  producers  facing  in- 
creased unfair  competition  from  lamb 
imports  it  is  time  to  correct  this  over- 
sight. J 

The  Lamb  Import  Act  of  1987  does 
this  by  adding  lamb  to  the  list  of 
meats  covered  by  the  Meat  Import 
Act. 

loiise   has   already   attached 
identical  legislation  to  the  Om- 

le  Act  of  1987. 
time  for  the  Senate  to  follow 
intend   to    offer    the    Lamb 
Act  of  1987  as  an  amendment 
irear's  trade  hill  in  the  Finan<% 
Commi  ^bee  maritup. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  vital 
for  two!  reasons. 


First,  lamb  pnxlucers  deserve  equita- 
ble treatment  imder  the  Meat  Import 
Act  of  1979. 

Lamb  imports  did  not  pose  a  threat 
to  the  domestic  industry  in  1979.  But 
now  they  do. 

Lamb  producers  are  facing  the  same 
tjrpe  of  import  threat  that  cattlemen 
face— they  are  entitled  to  the  same 
protection. 

Second,  lamb  producers  desperately 
need  relief  from  a  flood  of  subsidized 
imports  from  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  rrc  has  already  ruled  that  New 
Zealand  subsidizes  its  lamb  exports  to 
the  United  States  at  a  rate  of  20  cents 
per  pound. 

But  the  actual  subsidy  is  closer  to  40 
cents  per  pound. 

New  Zealand  also  sells  its  lamb  for 
export  at  lower  prices  ttian  it  sells 
lamb  to  New  Zealand  consumers— a 
classic  example  of  dumping. 

These  subsidized  imports  are  pour- 
ing into  the  United  States  in  increas- 
ing quantities. 

Last  year,  total  imports  of  lamb  to- 
taled just  under  28  million  pounds. 

This  year,  if  the  pattern  set  in  Janu- 
ary holds,  lamb  imports  could  total  45 
million  pouncis. 

That  is  an  increase  of  more  than  17 
million  pounds— a  66-percent  increase 
in  only  1  year. 

The  worst  aspect  of  this  flood  of  im- 
ports is  that  lamb  imports  tend  to 
peak  at  the  times  when  UJS.  lamb  pro- 
ducers bring  their  lamb  crop  to 
market. 

The  imports  destroy  the  U.S.  market 
price  and  keep  U.S.  lamb  producers 
from  getting  the  return  that  they  de- 
serve for  their  lamb. 

The  U.S.  lamb  industry  could  soon 
be  wiped  out  if  they  are  forced  to  con- 
tend with  unfair  import  competition. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  will  doubt- 
lessly argue  that  this  legislation  is  pro- 
tectionist. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  fair 
label. 

The  formula  laid  out  to  control  im- 
ports would  not  call  for  a  roll-back  of 
import  levels. 

For  example,  if  this  legislation  was 
in  place  in  1986,  it  would  have  limited 
imports  to  29.1  million  pounds— actual 
imports  only  reached  27.8  million 
pounds. 

Further,  this  legislation  includes  a 
provision  that  ensiu'es  that  imports 
will  never  be  held  below  a  level  of  28.5 
million  pounds— (»nsiderably  more 
than  the  1986  import  level. 

This  legislation  does  not  prevent  a 
reasonable  flow  of  imports.  But  it  does 
prevent  a  disastrous  flood  of  imports 
from  destroying  the  U.S.  lamb  market. 

Also,  imports  of  lamb  would  be  con- 
trolled using  the  same  countercyclical 
formula  that  controls  caXtle  imports. 

This  formula  protects  consiuners 
from  precipitous  price  increases 
caused  by  import  restrictions  by  allow- 


ing more  imports  when  domestic  pro- 
duction falls  off. 

In  short,  it  is  unfair  to  dismiss  this 
legislation  as  blatant  protectionism. 
This  may  not  be  a  perfect  bill,  but  it  is 
a  responsible  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
lamb  import  problem. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  supi>ort  of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  hi  the 
Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoks,  as  follows: 

a964 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  HEAT  IMPORT 
ACT  OF  1»7». 

(a)  Subsection  (b)  of  the  Meat  Import  Act 
of  1979  (93  But.  1291:  19  U.S.C.  2253  note) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively, 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following: 

"(2)  The  term  'lamb  articles'  means  the 
articles  provided  for  in  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  under  item  106.30  (re- 
lating to  fresh,  chilled,  or  froaen  meat  of 
lambs)  and  item  100.81  (relating  to  live 
sheep).". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  the  Meat  Import  Act 
of  1979  (93  SUt.  1292;  19  U.S.C.  2253  note) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  Inserting  "and  the 
aggregate  quantity  prescribed  for  such  cal- 
endar year  under  subsection  (J)  as  adjusted 
under  subsection  (k)"  after  "subsection  (d)". 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  ',  and 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  lamb  articles," 
after  "meat  articles". 

(c)  Subsection  (f )  of  the  Meat  Import  Act 
of  1979  (93  Stat.  1292:  19  U.S.C.  2253  note) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  lamb  articles,  ss  the 
case  may  be,"  after  "meat  articles"  the  first 
place  it  appears. 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  lamb  articles,  respec- 
tively," after  "meat  articles"  the  second 
place  it  appears. 

(C)  by  inserting  "in  the  case  of  meat  arti- 
cles or  less  than  28,500,000  pounds  in  the 
case  of  lamb  articles"  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence, 

(D)  by  inserting  "with  respect  to  meat  ar- 
ticles or  lamb  articles"  after  "IT',  and 

(E)  in  the  last  sentence  by  inserting 
"meat"  before  "articles",  and 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  lamb  articles,  as  the 
case  may  be"  after  "meat  articles",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "with  respect  to  meat  ar- 
ticles or  lamb  articles"  after  "If". 

(d)  Subsection  (g)  of  the  Meat  Import  Act 
of  1979  (93  SUt.  1292:  19  n.S.C.  2253  note) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "or  the 
domestic  lamb  industry,  as  the  case  may  be" 
after  "catUe  industry". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inaerting  "or  lamb 
articles,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after  "meat  ar- 
ticles", and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "and  (d)" 
and  inserting  ".  (d).  (J),  and  (k)". 


(e)  Subsection  (h)  of  the  Meat  Import  Act 
of  1979  (93  SUt.  1393;  19  UJS.C.  2253  note) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "the  previous  subsections" 
and  inserting  "any  other  provision  of  this 
section", 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  lamb  articles,  as  the 
case  may  be,"  after  "meat  articles",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  (k),  as  the  case  may 
be,"  after  "subsection  (d)"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

(f)  Subsection  (i)  of  the  Meat  Import  Act 
of  1979  (93  SUt.  1293:  19  UjS.C.  2353  note) 
Is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  inanting  "or 
lamb  articles,  as  the  case  may  be."  after 
"meat  articles",  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  Inserting  "or 
the  trade  in  lamb  articles  or  lambs,  as  the 
case  may  be"  after  "cattle". 

(g)  The  Meat  Import  Act  of  1979  (93  Stat. 
1291: 19  V£.C.  2253  note)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (J),  (k). 
and  (1)  as  subsections  (1),  (m),  and  (n),  re- 
spectively, and 

(2)  by  inaerting  after  subsection  (1)  the 
following: 

"(J)  The  aggregate  quantity  of  lamb  arti- 
cles which  may  be  entered  in  any  calendar 
year  may  not  exceed  24.360,000  pounds, 
except  that  this  aggregate  quantity  shall 


"(1)  increased  or  decreased  for  any  calen- 
dar year  by  the  same  percentage  that  the 
estimated  average  annual  domestic  commer- 
cial production  of  lamb  articles  In  that  cal- 
endu'  year  and  the  2  preceding  calendar 
years  increases  or  decreases  In  comparison 
with  the  average  annual  domestic  commer- 
cial production  of  lamb  articles  during  cal- 
endar years  1981  through  1966:  and 

"(2)  adjusted  further  under  subsection  (k). 

"(k)  The  aggregate  quantity  referred  to  in 
subsection  (J),  as  increased  or  decreased 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  such  subaection, 
shall  be  adjusted  further  for  any  calendar 
year  by  multiplying  such  quantity  by  a  frac- 
tion— 

"(1)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  aver- 
age aimual  per  capiU  production  of  domes- 
tic meat  of  lambs  during  that  calendar  year 
(as  estimated)  and  that  4  calendar  years 
preceding  such  calendar  year,  and 

"(2)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  aver- 
age annual  per  capiU  production  of  meat  of 
lamix  in  that  calendar  year  (as  estimated) 
and  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
phrase  'meat  of  lambs'  mean  that  portion  of 
the  total  domestic  sheep  slaughter  designat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  as  lamb  slaughter." 

(h)  The  Meat  Import  Act  of  1979  (93  Stat. 
1291:  19  n.S.C.  2253  note)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(o)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
sutisection.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  convert  live  lamb  into  a  poundage 
suitable  for  purposes  of  applying  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(p)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  whether  a  dis- 
proportioiuite  quantity  of  meat  of  lambs  is 
entered  quarterly  into  the  United  SUtes. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate  a  report  v>eclf  ying  the 
resulU  of  such  study  not  later  than  June  1. 
1988.  or  180  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection,  whichever  occurs  later.". 
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The  MBendmenti  made  by  tbli  Act  shall 

■Pldy  with  Tcapect  to- 
il) caknrtir  jcan.  and 
(3)  aittdea  entowl.  or  withdrawn  from 

wardMMiae.  for  wmwimptton  In  calfnrtar 

yvan. 

that  bestai  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 

of  this  Act* 

•  Mr.  IfcCLURE.  Itr.  President,  the 
U  JS.  ahew  and  lamb  induitry  has  been 
an  Intecral  and  hist<u1e  pait  of  the  a«- 
tlcultural  ecoDomy  of  this  country. 
Hie  sheep  industry  contributes  sub- 
stantially to  the  American  economy, 
to  the  ivoduction  of  food  and  fiber, 
and  to  the  national  defense  through 
domestic  production  of  wool  for  uni- 
forms and  other  military  needs. 

I  beUeve  this  Congress  has  made  a 
conmttment  to  strengthen  our  trade 
laws  and  to  take  steps  to  address  the 
unfair  foreign  trade  practices  of  many 
of  our  trading  partners.  The  progress 
which  has  been  made  to  date  is  en- 
couraging, but  I  strongly  believe  that 
at  least  one  piece  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness remains. 

In  1864,  the  88th  Congress  estab- 
lished import  Quotas  on  certain  meat 
products  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  goat. 
Lamb  was  not  included  in  this  quota 
because  lamb  imports  were  only  1.5 
percent  of  domestic  production  at  that 
time.  Beef  imports  were  running  be- 
tween 10  and  11  percent  of  domestic 
ivoduction  at  that  time. 

The  legislative  intent,  constructed 
from  colloquies  in  both  House  and 
Senate  debate,  made  dear  that  had  an 
import  problem  similar  to  beef  had  ex- 
isted at  the  time  for  lamb,  it  would 
have  beoi  induded  in  the  legislation. 

In  1979,  Congress  amended  and  re- 
designated the  Meat  Import  Act.  The 
principal  change  in  1979  involved  the 
developmoit  of  a  modified  method  for 
establishing  meat  import  levels  under 
the  act— the  countercyclical  formula- 
intended  to  encourage  imports  when 
domestic  production  is  lower  and 
impose  tighter  restrictions  when  do- 
mestic supply  is  high.  The  formula 
was  ingenious  and  is  working  quite 
weU— beef  imports  have  leveled  off  at 
about  7.7  pncent.  Due  to  the  genius  of 
this  proposal,  we  do  not  get  wide  fluc- 
tuatloos  in  the  price  of  beef.  This  is 
good  news  for  both  consumers  and  the 
U&  cattie  industry. 

Unfortunately,  for  consumers  and 
UjS.  sheep  ranchers,  the  picture  for 
lamb  is  not  as  bright.  Lamb  imports 
have  risen  consistently  since  those 
dajw  of  low  imports.  Lamb  imports 
have  risen  consistently  and  are  pro- 
jected to  rise  much  higher.  The  condi- 
tions of  concern  that  existed  in  1984 
for  beef  exist  today  in  the  Iamb  indus- 
try. Imports  have  flooded  Into  this 
country,  reaching  levels  which  must 
pranpt  congressional  action  to  main- 
tain equity  in  the  industry. 

I^st  year  lamb  and  mutton  imports 
were  36  million  pounds— the  highest  in 
the  decade  and  nearly  double  the  1984 


levels.  Clearly,  lamb  now  meets  the 
criteria  outlined  in  the  1964  act.  In 
fai^.  the  import  penetration  level  is 
mdre  severe  than  the  level  faciift  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  and  goat  when  Ccmgress 
acied  in  1964.  Even  more  alarming,  it 
is  estimated  that  total  lamb  imports 
codld  reach  45  million  pounds  this 
year  and  75  milli(m  poimds  in  1988 
uidess  effective  action  is  taken.  A  quo- 
tation in  the  New  Zealand  Herald 
stales  that  "the  n.8.  market  has 
led  a  point  where  the  meat 
3rt  development  company  of  New 
id  believes  that  sales  can  im- 
re  by  20  percent  a  year  and  eventu- 
reach  a  total  of  5  million  lambs." 
million  lambs  Is  equivalent  to 
200  million  pounds  of  lamb  meat, 
f  ot  only  does  the  domestic  lamb  in- 
have  to  worry  about  subsidized 
>rts  of  fresh,  frozen,  and  chilled 
^b.  they  must  now  face  another 
lenge— that  of  live  lamb  shipments 
frotn  New  Zealand.  It  Is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  cheaper  to  transport 
llv<  lambs  from  New  Zealand  than  our 
proc^icers  can  produce  at  home.  Al- 
though the  New  Zealand  Government 
claims  that  they  do  not  subsidize  their 
lamb,  it  is  hard  for  this  Senator  to  be- 
liei^e  that  live  lamb  can  be  brought 
int^  the  United  States  cheaper  than 
we  can  raise  our  own. 

Ih  1986.  lamb  Imports  were  over  9 
pe^nt  of  total  U.S.  lamb  production. 
}rts  of  75  million  pounds  would 
coi^prise  23  percent  and  New  Zea- 
l's projection  of  200  million  pounds 
woftld  capture  nearly  70  percent  of 
United  States  production. 

country  has  been  targeted  for  a 
vejy  aggressive  lamb  marketing  pro- 
grakn  by  New  Zealand— whose  tradi- 
tional Mideast  markets  have  been 
tluqeatened  by  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and 
th^  political  strife  in  Lebanon.  Fur- 
th^more,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
New  ZeaUmd's  imports  account  for  75 
peijcent  of  the  total  lamb  imports  and 
thd  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  de- 
termined in  September  1985,  that 
those  imports  were  subsidized  by  20 
cei|ts  per  poimd. 

I^e  legbslation  we  are  introducing 
toi^y  would  add  lamb  to  the  meats 
covjered  by  the  Meat  Import  Act.  It 
wotild  set  a  level  of  imports  for  lamb 
by  Using  the  same  formula  that  is  used 
to  set  the  beef  trigger.  Instead  of 
using  a  base  period  of  1968-77.  as  is 
used  in  the  beef  formula,  this  legisla- 
tlo|i  would  use  a  base  period  of  1971- 
86.  This  legislation  sets  a  floor  for 
lamb  Imports  of  28  million  pounds,  a 
figure  In  excess  of  1986  imports.  It  in- 
cludes under  lamb  the  importation  of 
llv^  lamb  also. 

Mr.  President,  if  New  Zealand  and 
other  lamb  importers  do  not  have  de- 
signs for  increasing  their  share  of  the 
United  States  lamb  market,  adding 
lamb  to  the  Meat  Import  Act  will  not 
hafm  them  because  it  i^^proximates 
the  status  quo.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
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New  Zealand  and  the  others  want  to 
greatly  increase  their  presence  in  our 
markett— as  I  believe  they  do— action 
by  Coneress  is  warranted  for  reasons 
outline^  above.  We  do  not  seek  to 
slash  or  eliminate  imports,  or  even 
reduce  them  substantially.  But  we 
must  ensure  that  imports  do  not  con- 
tinue to  undermine  our  domestic  lamb 
marketi.  We  can  do  that  by  allowing 
lamb  the  same  security  allowed  for 
beef,  v^al.  mutton,  and  goat  meat.  It 
will  prdtect  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumjer  from  wide  fluctuations  in 
prices  ^y  ensuring  a  level  of  domestic 
production. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  I  balanced  and  fair  approach  to 
a  serious  problem.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues! to  support  it  and  help  ensure 
favorable  action  this  year.« 


Bi 


Mr.  LUOAR  (for  himself.  Mr. 

tiBGLE.     Mr.     Bbrtsen.     Mr. 

Mr.  Bradlct.  Mr. 

>ICK,     Mr.     Chafes,     Mr. 

^OHBAO,  Mr.  DmtKHBKBGER,  Mr. 

coif,  Mr.  OLEini,  Mr.  Gobs, 

Hatch,    Mr.    Hmiz,    Mr. 

[OLLiHGS,    Mr.    Kasteh,    Mr. 

Mr.    Matsxtkaga.    ISx. 

Tickles,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Pell. 

PROZKIRS,     Mr.     QUATLB. 

Rockefeller.  Mr.  Sar- 
Mr.  Stehhis.  and  Mr. 
Tilsoh): 
les.  108.  A  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  6.  1987.  as 
"Germin-American  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

OBUUM-AMXRICAIf  DAT 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  along  with  Senator  Riegle. 
a  joint jresolution  designating  October 
6,  1987,  as  German-American  Day. 
This  Joint  resolution  provides  us  an 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  many 
contributions    and    achievements    of 

-Americans  to  our  society.  The 
of  American  citizens  of 
ancestry  has  grown  to  over  50 
million  since  the  first  German  immi- 
grants arrived  in  this  country  over  300 
years  ago. 

In  addition,  this  Joint  resolution 
highlights  plans  to  dedicate  the 
German-American  Friendship  Garden 
on  October  6,  1987.  The  garden,  which 
is  locat^  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 
will  syinbolize  the  friendly  relations 
between  West  Germany  and  the 
United  States. 

I  woi^d  like  to  encourage  my  col- 
leagues: to  Join  Senator  IIibgle  and  me 
in  acknbwledging  the  contributions  of 
all  German-Americans.* 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delight  k1  to  Join  with  Senator  Lugar 
in  intrcdudng  this  Joint  resolution  to 
commemorate  October  6.  1987-  as 
"German- American  Dajr". 

Four  years  ago,  on  October  6,  1983, 
Americ  ms  marited  the  300th  anniver- 


sary of 


the  arrival  of  the  first  German 


immigrants  to  the  United  States.  In 
celebration  of  that  anniversary,  the 
President  proclaimed  it  a  day  to  honor 
the  contributions  made  by  German 
immigrants  to  the  life  and  cultiu«  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Joint  resolution  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  carries  on  that  tradition, 
and  provides  us  the  opportimlty  to 
again  acknowledge  those  special  con- 
tributions which  German-Americans 
have  made  to  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  1980  census,  Ameri- 
cans most  frequently  identified  them- 
selves as  being  of  English  and  German 
ancestry.  About  50  million  persons 
were  reported  as  being  solely  or  partly 
of  English  ancestry,  while  German  or 
part-German  accounted  for  49  million 
persons. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  the 
1980  census  indicates  that  some  2.5 
million  citizens  are  of  German  de- 
scent, and  I  am  proud  to  coimt  myself 
among  them. 

Since  the  first  German  settlers  came 
to  our  shores  more  than  300  years  ago, 
they  have  enriched  America's  litera- 
ture, art.  scholarship,  science,  indus- 
try, commerce,  religion,  philosophy, 
cuisine,  and  every  other  dimension 
American  life. 

I  believe  it  is  most  appropriate  that 
we  pay  tribute  to  those  many  contri- 
butions by  honoring  October  6,  1987  as 
"German-American  Day".  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Lugar  in  intro- 
ducing this  joint  resolution  today,  and 
lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  effort 
their  full  support.* 


(for 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER 
himself  and  Mr.  Gore): 
S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  October  4, 
1987.  as  "National  School  Yearbook 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HAnOMAI.  SCHOOL  TXARBOOK  WEEK 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  proclaiming  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 4  through  11,  1987  as  National 
School  Yearbook  Week.  I  am  honored 
to  be  Joined  in  doing  so  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Senator  Gore 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  my  colleague  from  Texas.  Bfr. 
Brtamt  who  has  introduced  this  reso- 
lution as  Hotise  Joint  Resolution  231. 
This  joint  resolution  will  recognize  the 
role  of  school  yearbooks  in  defining 
our  Nation's  schools  as  institutions 
with  vivid  identities  and  in  broadening 
the  education  of  our  children. 

For  many  students,  a  role  in  the 
publication  of  their  school's  yearbook 
constitutes  their  first  position  of  real 
responsibility  and  creativity.  It  is  their 
first  chance  to  apply  what  they  have 
spent  years  learning  in  theory  to  the 
crafting  of  a  finished  product. 

Natiozuil  School  Yearbook  Week  will 
recognize  many  yoimg  photographers 
who  have  discovered  a  talent;  it  will 


recognize  young  advertisers  who  first 
discovered  their  marketing  abilities 
and  it  will  recognize  young  editors 
who  have  first  cut  their  teeth  in  posi- 
tions of  leadership  diulng  the  produc- 
tion of  their  school's  yearbook.  Final- 
ly, Mr.  President,  it  will  recognize  the 
role  that  school  yearbooks  have 
played  for  nearly  200  years  of  Ameri- 
can history  in  establishing  a  lasting  in- 
stitutional memory  and  identity  in  our 
Nation's  schools. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
dedicating  the  week  of  October  4, 
1987.  to  that  valuable,  educational  and 
lasting  American  Institution:  the 
school  yearbook. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  joint  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

&J.  Rb.  109 

Whereas  educating  the  young  people  of 
the  United  States  is  essential  in  ensuring 
that  the  United  States  continues  to  make 
economic  and  cultural  progress; 

Whereas  the  communication  of  the  educa- 
tional achievements  of  students  and  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  United  States  has 
a  vital  impact  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  school  yearbooks  provide  vivid 
pictorial  and  editorial  Insights  into  such 
edticatlonal  achievements; 

Whereas  the  thousands  of  young  people 
who  produce  school  yearbooks  each  year  re- 
ceive significant  editorial,  photographic, 
and  business  experiences; 

Whereas  a  recent  study  conducted  by  the 
American  College  Testing  Program  has 
shown  that  college  freshmen  who  worked 
on  a  yearbook  staff  in  high  school  have 
higher  ACTT  composite  scores,  perform 
better  on  standardized  college  writing  tests, 
and  achieve  higher  grade  point  averages 
daring  their  first  year  of  college  than  fresh- 
men with  no  high  school  yearbook  experi- 
ence; 

Whereas  school  yearbooks  provide  valua- 
ble historical  documents  for  educational  in- 
stitutions; and 

Whereas  school  yearbooks  have  been  an 
Important  part  of  the  culture  of  the  United 
States  for  approximately  2  centuries:  Now, 
therefore,  bit  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of  Rep- 
n$entative3  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  attembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning October  4,  1987,  is  designated  "Na- 
tional School  YeartxxA  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authortaed  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  t4>proprlate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Damforth.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Keh- 

IfEDT,       Mr.       MOTHtHAN,       Mr. 

BoscHwrrz.  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 

MATStniAGA,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate October  16,  1987,  as  "World 
Food  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

WORLD  FOOD  DAT 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  a  joint  resolution  to 


designate  October  16.  1987.  as  "World 
Food  Day." 

The  purpose  of  this  commemoration 
is  to  encourage  Americans  to  consider 
their  role  in  the  fight  against  world 
hunger.  As  the  1986  World  Food  Day 
Teleconference  Report  notes.  "World 
Food  Day  seeks  to  engage  the  widest 
possible  range  of  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, governments,  and  multilateral 
agencies  in  a  collaborative  search  for 
solutions  against  hunger." 

To  this  end.  the  Joint  resolution 
would  authorize  and  request  that  the 
President  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  this  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities,  including 
worship  services,  fasting,  educational 
endeavors,  and  the  establishment  of 
year-round  food  and  health  programs 
and  policies. 

O:tober  16,  1987,  will  vaaA  the  sev- 
enth International  observance  of 
World  Pood  Day.  Support  has  grown — 
steadily  since  I  introduced  the  first 
Senate  joint  resolution  to  commono- 
rate  the  day  In  1981.  Last  year,  150  na- 
tions observed  the  day.  In  the  United 
States,  the  National  Committee  for 
World  Food  Day  now  conu>rises  more 
than  375  groups  representing  the 
major  food,  farm,  education,  nutrition, 
religious,  and  relief  and  development 
organizations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  joint  resolution.* 


By  lix.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DtntsmcRGEa.     Mr.     Bajjaxt, 
Mr.   Chatek.   Mr.   Matsxthaga. 
Mr.    Nuini.    Mr.    Levih.    Mr. 
Wariter,     Mr.     Wilsoh.     Idr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Dixoh.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford. Mr.  Kasteh.  Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.  BxTRDicK,  and  Mr.  I*stor): 
S.J.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate each  of  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber. 1987,  and  November.  1988.  as  "Na- 
tional Ho^ice  Month";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

KATTORAL  HOSnCK  MONTH 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  a  number  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  designating  No- 
vember as  "National  Hoq)ice  Month" 
in  1987  and  1988.  A  companion  resolu- 
tion is  being  Introduced  today  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Gradisoh. 

This  2-year  resolution  will  mark  the 
fourth  and  fifth  annual  National  Hos- 
pice Months  recognizing  hospice  care 
as  a  humane  response  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  are  terminally  ilL 

Hospice  provides  support  and  care 
for  persons  in  the  last  phase  of  life.  It 
enables  terminally  ill  persons  to  live 
out  the  end  of  their  lives  in  dignity,  as 
fully  and  comfortably  as  possible.  Hos- 
pice offers  hope  to  family  members  as 
well  as  providing  them  with  emotional 
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Mpprat   and  understanding   at   this 
BKwt  dif fleult  time. 

Tbe  flist  homice  was  established  in 
New  Havm.  CT  In  1974,  Hospice  was  a 
health  care  Innovation  that  was  sorely 
needed  and  has  been  wholeheartedly 
emtaraeed  by  health  eare  professionals, 
the  tenninaUy  ill  and  their  families.  In 
the  It  years  that  have  passed  since  its 
inoapitlon.  the  hosirice  movement  has 
grown  dramatically  and  public  aware- 
ness and  support  tat  the  program  has 
grown  as  welL  According  to  the  Joint 
OaeamliBlon  on  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
l^tals,  there  are  an  estimated  1,400 
hoaploe  progiaaa  in  the  United  States. 
AhnoBt  1M,900  patients  a  year  receive 


Mr.  President,  hospice  care  is  very 
differmt  from  traditional  hospital 
care.  Most  hospice  patients  are  faced 
with  months  of  severe  pain  and  suffer- 
ing while  their  families  are  faced  with 
feelings  of  helplessness  and  frustra- 
tion. While  traditional  hospital  care  is 
cnnmitted  to  treating  and  curing  dis- 
eases, for  most  hospice  patients  there 
is  no  ciue.  Pain  control  and  family 
support  are  often  the  only  antidotes 
for  these  patients. 

Hospice  is  an  alternative  for  these 
patients— an  alternative  to  institution- 
alintian.  separation  from  families, 
and  purely  cUntcni  treatment.  Hospice 
focuses  not  Just  on  how  long  life  lasts, 
but  on  the  quality  of  that  life. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  also 
recognises  the  many  people  who  worlc 
togetho-  to  make  hospice  care  a  valua- 
ble service.  Hospice  services  are  pro- 
vided through  the  use  of  home  health 
aides,  social  worliers.  registered  nurses, 
clergy,  and  volunteers — all  united  to 
h^  those  most  in  need. 

This  resolution  celebrates  the  hope 
and  caring  that  hospice  brings  to  ter- 
minally UI  patients  and  their  families. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution,  so  that  we  may  again  reaf- 
firm Congress'  support  for  hospice.  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Ricobo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoBs.  as  follows: 
aj.  Ris.  Ill 

Whereas  hospice  care  has  been  demon- 
itiated  to  be  a  *"T'»""^»'^''"  way  for  termi- 
nally in  patients  to  approach  the  end  of 
thefr  lives  in  oomfoK  with  appropriate,  com- 
petent and  compaaidonate  care  in  an  envl- 
ramnent  of  perianal  individuaUty  and  digni- 
tr. 

Whereas  boapioe  advocates  care  for  the 
patient  and  family  by  attending  to  their 
phjsleal.  emotional,  and  spiritual  needs  and 
■pedflcally.  the  pain  and  grief  they  experl- 


Wbereas  hospice  care  is  provided  by  an 
interdiartpllnary  team  of  physicians,  nurses, 
■odal  worfcen,  pbannacists,  psychological 
and  spiritual  counaelars,  and  other  commu- 
nity volunteers  trained  in  the  hospice  con- 
cept of  care; 

Wboeas  hospice  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
fuD  partner  in  the  health  care  system  of  the 
Nation: 


lereas  the  recent  enactment  of  a  per- 
(it  medicare  hospice  benefit  and  an  op- 
1  medicaid  hospice  benefit  make  it  pos- 
for  nuuiy  more  Americans  to  have  the 
ortunity  to  elect  to  receive  hospice  care; 
lereas  private  insurance  carriers  and 
^loyers  have  recognised  the  value  of  hos- 
care  by  the  Inclusion  of  hospice  bene- 
ijin  health  care  coverage  packages;  and 
lereas  there  remains  a  great  need  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  the  benefits  of 
bailee  care:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

J^olved  by  Ou  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tttlntatlvea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  each  of  the 
months  of  November.  1987,  and  November, 
1980.  is  designated  as  "National  Hospice 
Mo^th".  The  President  is  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  all  Government 
agepdes,  the  health  care  community,  appro- 
priate private  organizations,  and  the  people 
of  Oie  United  States  to  observe  such  montiis 
with  appropriate  forums,  programs,  and  ac- 
tivities designed  to  encourage  national  rec- 
ognition of  and  support  for  hospice  care  as  a 
huQiane  response  to  the  needs  of  the  termi- 
nally Ul  uid  as  a  viable  component  of  the 
health  care  system  in  this  country.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[M^.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ddaware  [Mr.  Bidem]  were  added  as 
co^x>nsors  of  S.  12,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  remove 
th<  expiration  date  for  eligibility  for 
th4  educational  assistance  programs 
for*  veterans  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Fo^ce;  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  184 

(t  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
le  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iHd^nrs]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  ]l84,  a  biU  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  Central  American  de- 
molcracies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  533 

^t  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
le  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[HA*.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
ofTs.  523,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39, 
Uifted  states  Code,  to  extend  to  cer- 
officers  and  employees  of  the 
Service  the  same  procedural 
appeal  rights  with  respect  to  cer- 
adverse  personnel  actions  as  are 
afforded  to  Federal  employees  under 
United  States  Code. 

S.  549 

the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  his 
naine  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
549,  a  bill  to  remedy  iiijury  to  the 
United  States  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustries caused  by  increased  imports. 

S.  63> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bihcaman,  the 
nune  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  629,  a  bill  to  establish  lit- 
eracy programs  for  individuals  of  lim- 
ited English  proficiency. 

S.  762 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont   [Mr. 


luwrvic 

title  5. 

At  tl 


STAFTOgDl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  762,  i  bill  to  provide  for  a  Voluntary 
National  Service  and  Education  Dem- 
onstration Program,  and  for  other 
pu 
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S.  808 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  HfeKHTl,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  were 
added  a^  cosponsors  of  S.  808,  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  application  of  the  Clayton 
Act  wlt^  respect  to  rates,  charges,  or 
premiums  filed  by  a  title  insurance 
company  with  State  insurance  depart- 
ments qr  agencies. 

S.  844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chatee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsoi*  of  S.  844,  a  bill  to  exempt  cer- 
tain activities  from  provisions  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

S.  851 

At  tt|e  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  bf  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  SncPSON],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticui  [Mr.  WeickerI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor frcan  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  851,  a 
bill  to  provide  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance toj  States  offering  scholarships  to 
financially  needy  students  from  cer- 
tain Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
countriies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  858 

At  tt|e  request  of  Mi.  Nickles,  the 
names  bf  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CpcHRAN],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  856,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  to  clari- 
fy that  certain  persons  should  not  l>e 
denied  status  as  separate  persons 
under  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I 

S.  861 

At  ttaie  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  861,  a  bill  to  require  cer- 
tain actions  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation regarding  certain  drivers  of 
motor  vehicles  and  motor  carriers. 

B.  880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington! [Mr.  Adams]  and  the  Senator 
from  ftlabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  880,  a  bill  en- 
titled the  "Superconductivity  Compe- 
tition Act  of  1987." 

S.  887 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Matsttnaga, 
the  na  nes  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [  \Sx.  Wallop],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator 
from  If aine  [Mr.  Cohen],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  were 
added  as  coq;x>nsors  of  S.  887,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  and  to  strengthen  the  provi- 


sions of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  and  for  other  purposes. 

SKRAIX  JODTT  asaOLUTIOH  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Habkin].  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from  n- 
llnoiB  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from 
minois  [Mr.  Dixon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  26,  a  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Li- 
brary and  Information  Services  to  be 
held  not  later  than  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SKRATK  jonrr  rbsolutioh  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebrasica 
[Mr.  ExoNl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  41,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  on  November  22,  1987, 
and  ending  on  November  29,  1987,  as 
"National  Family  Caregivers  Week". 

SENATE  JOUrr  HXSOLUTION  48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  frcHn  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  were 
added  as  cosi>onsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  48,  a  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  September  14, 
1987,  through  September  20,  1987,  as 
"Beiiign  Essential  Blepharospasm 
Week". 

senate  joint  KESOLtmON  S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  98, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  November  29,  1987,  through 
December  5,  1987.  as  "National  Home 
Health  Care  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  lESOLtJTION  102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  i^ril  11,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Community  Development 
Week". 

senate  CONCURKENT  resolution  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 15  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  no  major  change  in  the  pasrment 
methodology  for  physicians'  services, 
including  services  furnished  to  hospi- 
tal inpatients,  under  the  Medicare 
Program  should  be  made  until  reports 
required  by  the  99th  Congress  have 
been  received  and  evaluated. 

SENATE  CONCUaBBHT  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 


land [Ms.  MxKULSKi]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 35,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  imposition  of  charges  for 
outpatient  care  provided  in  medical  fa- 
cilities of  the  uniform  services  to  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
dependents  of  retired  members,  and 
dependents  of  members  serving  on 
active  duty. 

SENATE  CONCUKKENT  RESOLUTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  cosponsor 
of  Senate  ConciUTcnt  Resolution  43,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  encourage 
State  and  local  governments  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  provide  quality 
daily  physical  education  programs  for 
all  children  from  Idndergarten 
through  grade  12. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoKB].  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  TnintMOND] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  174.  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet-Cuban  buildup  in 
Angola  and  the  severe  human  rights 
violations  of  the  Marxist  regime  in 
Angola. 

SENATE  RBOLUTION  185 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  185,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  importance  of  protecting 
Farm  Credit  System  borrower  stock 
and  allocated  equities  and  providing 
the  opportunity  for  reasonable  inter- 
est rates. 


SEC    z. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIDN— AUTHORIZING  THE  1987 
SPECIAL  OLYMPICS  TORCH 
RELAY  TO  BE  RUN  THROUGH 
THE  CAPITOL  GROUNDS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent   resolution;   which 
was   referred   to   the   Committee   on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Con.  Res.  44 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring), 

SBCnON  1.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  RUNNINC  OF  SPE- 
CIAL OLTMPICB  TORCH  RELAY 
THROUGH  CAPrrOL  GROUNDS. 

On  May  29, 1987,  or  on  such  other  date  as 
the  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  may  designate  Jointly,  the  1987  Spe- 
cial Olympics  Torch  Relay  may  be  run 
through  the  Capitol  Orounita,  as  part  of  the 
journey  of  the  Special  Olympics  torch  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  %>ecial  Olympics 
Spring  Games  at  Oalludet  University  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


RESPONsniLmr  of  capitol  poucb 

BOARD. 

The  Capitol  Police  Board  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Sec- 
tion 1. 

SEC  a  CONDmONS  RELATING  TO  PHYSICAL  PREP- 
ARATIONS. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  may  pre- 
scribe conditions  for  physical  preparations 
for  the  event  authorized  by  Section  1. 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  sulnnit  this  concurrent 
resolution  which  will  authoriae  the 
1987  Special  Olympics  Law  Enforce- 
ment Torch  Run  to  use  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol Grounds  for  its  Torch  TJghtlng 
ceremony,  thereby  initiating  the  8^pe- 
cial  Olympics  Torch  relay  leading 
from  the  Capitol  to  Galludet  Universi- 
ty for  the  1987  D.C.  Special  Olympics 
Spring  Games. 

Since  1968  the  Special  Olympics  has 
contributed  to  the  physical,  social  and 
psychological  development  of  persons 
who  have  mental  retardation.  The  ul- 
timate goal  of  Special  01ynu)ics  is  to 
improve  the  total  life  experience  of 
persons  who  have  mental  retardation 
by  providing  effective  training  in  a  va- 
riety of  Olympic  and  recreational 
sports,  well  organized  sporting  events, 
and  competitions  and  supplemental  ac- 
tivities at  sports  events. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Special 
Olympics  program,  I  am  pleased  and 
honored  to  offer  this  legislation  which 
will  assist  in  drawing  greater  public  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  the  Spe- 
cial Olympic  games  and  to  the  partici- 
pation of  over  900  mentally  retarded 
youngsters  in  the  D.C.  games. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  copy  of  a  press  release  dis- 
tributed by  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic 
Security  detailing  the  law  enforce- 
ment torch  run  for  the  1967  D.C.  Spe- 
cial Olympics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
State  Departiibnt  Oppicial  Names  Oireo- 

TOR  OP  D.C.  Sprcial  Oltmpics  Law  En- 
forcement Torch  Run 

WAsamoTON.— Lou  Schwaits,  Director  of 
the  State  Department's  Diplomatic  Security 
Service,  has  been  named  Director  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Torch  Run  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Special  Olympics,  to  be 
held  May  29, 1987. 

The  D.C.  Law  Enforcement  Torch  Run  is 
part  of  a  nationwide  aeries  of  nms  to  benefit 
the  world's  largest  sports  program.  Special 
Olympics,  for  persons  with  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

This  spring,  an  estimated  15,000  law  en- 
forcement officers  will  run  Intia-state  relays 
carrying  the  Ughted  Special  Olympics 
Torch,  with  local  residents  pledging  monies 
per  runner  to  benefit  Special  Olympics.  Tbe 
D.C.  run  will  culminate  at  the  opening  cere- 
monies for  D.C's  ^tedal  (Mympie  Spring 
Oames  which  will  be  held  on  May  29-30  on 
the  campus  of  Oallaudet  University. 

As  D.C.  Torch  Run  Director,  Schwaits  is 
responsible  for  planning  the  route,  recruit- 
ing runners  and  coordinating  local  fund 
raising  efforts. 
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Tlie  PIplotniMr  SBCuittj  Serriee  k  sup- 
porVlDgtUm  yaWt  Iav  Knliocennent  Torch 
Run.  coowHiiithig  an  erttortad  40  f ederml 
ml  dlitrtct  Isw  CDftvcmimt  mwdcIm. 

1  aa  pieued  that  the  DiplaiBattc  Securi- 
ty Sarrtoe  hai  the  opportoatty  to  ooordtnate 
thlayaar^  nm  aad  oairy  So  the  ftaie  exam- 
ple the  Bureau  of  AlciohBl.  Toteeeo  and 
Rraanm  dM  !■  MM."  BAwarts  aald.  "We 
hapa  to  Inrolve  MO  nmnen  and  ralaa 
no.OM  for  the  D.C  Special  Olymptea." 

Pmmdad  In  IMO  toy  Knnice  Kennedy 
Shftf^.  Special  (Mypmloi  otfen  year  round 
t^plnliic  and  comiietiUoo  in  14  official 
9Wtato  any  tndtvtdual  with  mental  retar- 
datllai.  afe  t  and  up.  More  than  one  million 
athletea  in  over  SO,OM  ooramunittes  in  the 
UJ3.  and  M  tanlgn  eountriea  participate  in 
Special  CMymplea.  Approximately  900  ath- 
letea will  compete  in  the  D.C.  Sprlnc  Games 
in  fhre  areas:  aviatka.  tia^  and  field,  gym- 
,  TpUeyball  and  aofttwlL* 


SENATI  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 45-SDFPORTINO  A  PRI- 
VATE XNTTIATIVE  ESTAB- 
LISHED TO  ENHANCE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACCESS  TO  \J& 
TRADE  LAWS 

Mr.  HEINZ  submitted  the  following 
ooncuirent  resdlution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Smkll 
Business; 

S.Ca«.  Ras.45 

Whereas,  the  American  entrepreneur 
plays  a  critical  role  in  the  development  of 
new  techndofy  and  the  creati<m  of  Jobs; 
and  ' 

Whereas.  America's  prosperity  depends  on 
and  the  Jote  they  create; 


Whereas,  these  bostneases  are  increasingly 
affected  by  f<»dgn  unfair  trade  practices; 
and 

Whereas,  VA  trade  laws  have  become  in- 
creasing complez  through  successive 
diangea;and 

Whereaa,  many  of  these  businesses  lack 
the  financial  resources  and  expertise  to  seek 
raaedy  thmngh  XJA.  trade  laws  against  tor- 
eign  unfair  trade  practlcea;  and 

Whereas,  these  small  bustneases  may  re- 
frain from  seeUng  remedy  against  foreign 
unfair  trade  practices  due  to  prohibitive 
costs  or  lack  of  famHarity  with  VS.  trade 
laws;  and 

Whereas,  unfair  trade  practices  which  go 
und»allenged  may  result  in  the  loss  of 
American  Jote  and  technology  through  run- 
away plants  or  plant  closings;  and 

Whereas,  legal  aasistance  to  small  busl- 
neases  in  rnmbating  unfair  trade  practices 
would  increase  their  ability  to  compete  ef- 
fectively in  the  wortd  market;  Therefore  be 
It 

Jtesolved.  That  It  is  the  smse  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  cotporate,  legal.  labor  and 
awMlwnic  commiinittes  should  pursue  estab- 
liahment  of  an  independent  organization  to 
provide  pro  bono  legal  assistanoe  to  smaU 
bustnesses  in  cases  Involving  foreign  unfair 
trade  praeUcea.  TUs  owgantwatlwi  should 

(a)  develop  an  outreach  program  to 
inform  small  businesses  of  remedies  avaU- 
able  under  XJJB.  trade  law;  and 

(b)  provide  pro  bono  legal  assistanoe  to 
those  smaD  buxineases  lacking  adequate  re- 
aouroea  to  seek  remedies  under  VA  unfair 
trade  Uws. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  submlttlnc  a  concurrent  resolution 


will  encourage  the  removal  of 
high  cost  of  legal  services  as  a  bar- 
to   small   bu^esses   and   labor 
lups  seeking  to  obtain  relief  from 
fo^^gn  imfair  trade   practices.   This 
icurrent  resolution  was  submitted 
in !  the  Boule  by  Congressman  Jake 

P^ELS. 

Wehave  qient  a  good  bit  of  time  in 
th|s  Chamber  attempting  to  strength- 
en our  international  trade  laws  and 
the  international  trading  system  as  a 
wHole.  However,  as  the  international 
trading  ssrston  has  bec(»ne  more  com- 
pl  X.  soJiave  our  trade  laws.  Unfortu- 
na  %ly,  as  our  trade  laws  have  become 
mi  re  complex,  the  cost  of  prosecuting 
a  xade  complaint,  whether  it  be  an 
an  tidumping,  countervailing  duty,  sec- 
tic  D  201  or  301,  or  section  337  case,  has 
be  »me  prohibitive  for  small  U.S.  cotn- 
pa  lies  and  labor  groups. 

]  n  our  effort  to  improve  access  to 
f  o:  eign  markets  through  changes  in 
our  trade  laws,  we  have  neglected  to 
en  rare  that  access  to  our  trade  laws  is 
av  lUable  for  small  companies  and 
lal  or  groups  with  limited  financial  re- 
so  irces. 

'  'oday,  legal  and  economic  consult- 
ini :  costs  associated  with  prosecuting 
as  unfair  trade  case  can  range  from 
$1  »0  to  $250  per  hour.  Prosecution  of  a 
ty  >ical  antidumping,  countervailing 
duty,  section  337  or  section  301  case, 
often  exceeds  $200,000  in  fees.  For 
sn|aU  companies,  these  enormous  costs 
art  &  clear  impediment  to  obtaining 
relief.  Where  the  small  company  is  fi- 
njificiaUy  unable  to  prosecute  a  case, 
the  alleged  imfair  trade  practice  con- 
tinues unabated,  ultimately  leading 
such  companies  to  move  production 
offshore  license  technology  to  a  for- 
eign producer,  or  go  out  of  business. 
This  pattern  results  in  a  permanent 
loos  of  American  jobs,  deterioration  of 
our  industrial  base,  and  most  impor- 
tatitly,  the  destruction  of  the  vitality 
snjall  business  and  entrepreneurship 
le$d  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

concurrent  resolution  would 
upon  the  private  sector,  including 
thfe  legal,  business,  labor,  and  academ- 
ic communities,  to  develop  a  nonprofit 
enkity  which  would  provide  pro  bono 
le^  assistance  to  small  companies 
and  labor  groups  which  otherwise 
d  not  afford  to  prosecute  an 
'air  trade  practlioe  case.  Such 
lUjK  will  complement  the  efforts  of 
Trade  Remedy  Assistance  Offices 
blished  under  the  Trade  Act  of 
1W4.  Creation  of  such  an  entity 
sbould  require  no  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

t  am  not  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  entity  in  a  vacuum.  I 
ai^  aware  of  one  such  organization, 
ttfe  Intematicmal  Trade  Legal  Fund, 
looted  here  in  Washington,  which  is 
al|«ady  established  with  commitments 
fr  >m  trade  attorneys  to  donate  time. 
T  lis  organization  will  soon  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  prosecute  trade  complaints  on 
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a  pro  I  ono  basis  on  behalf  of  firms  or 
labor  (roupo  which  otherwise  could 
not  afford  to  file  such  cases. 

As  we  again  begin  the  tasK  of  re- 
forming our  trade  laws.  I  believe  it  is 
more  pnportant  than  ever  that  "i^e 
ensiurelthat  small  businesses  can  enjoy 
the  same  access  to  Our  trade  laws  as 
the  laiver  U.S.  corporations.  This  con- 
current resolution,  in  its  own  way. 
shouldjhelp  ensure  that  our  trade  laws 
are  accessible  to  those  who  may  need 
them  n  lost.* 


SENAli:  RESOLUTION  186— AU- 
THCXUZINO  REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  [bYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoLx)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; wpich  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

&  Rxs.  180 

in  the  case  of  Shavo  v.   The 

fnttUigence  Committee,  et  aL,  Civil 

<o,  87-216C,  pending  in  the  tFnlted 

let  Court  for  the  Southern  Dls- 

ndiana.  the  plaintiff  has  named  the 

ittee  on  Intelligence  and  the 

Committee  on  Secret  Military  Assistr 

Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposi- 

ong  others,  as  defendants; 

pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 

|)  of  the  Etliics  In  Oovemment  Act 

2  U.S.C.  II  288b(a)  and  288c(aKl) 

le  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 

ittees  of  the  Senate  in  dvfl  ac- 

SlaUng  to  their  offldal  responsibQ- 

ifw,  therefore  be  it 

That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 

to  represent  the  Select  Oommit- 

atelligenoe  and  the  Select  (^mmit- 

{Secret  Military  Assistance  to  Iran 

Nicaraguan  (Spposition  in  the  case 

TTie  Senate  Intelligence  Commit- 


>MENTS  SUBMITTED 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
I  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


MEnZEaiBA 


UM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  87 

Mr.  IMETZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  R9CKBRLUR.  and  Mr.  SmoN)  pro- 
posed fui  amendment,  which  was  sub- 
sequently modified,  to  the  bill  (S.  677) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  to  provide  authorization  of 
ain>ropriation8,  and  for  other  pur- 
ix>ses:  as  follows: 

At  Use  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
thefollbwinr 

"The  ICommlsslon  shall  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  of 

(1)  the  use  of  potentially  unfair,  deceptive 
or  mlHl^arting  practices  in  the  sale  of  health 
to  the  elderly,  including  the  sale 
of  policies  marlceted  as  supplements  to  Med- 
icare coverage,  the  relationship  of  the  pre- 
miums jtor  such  policies  to  claims  paid,  and 
the  ef f^iveness  of  the  states  in  preventing 


unfair,  deceptive,  or  misleading  practices  in 
the  marketing  and  sale  of  such  policies;  and 

(2)  the  increase  in  property  and  casualty 
insurance  rates  to  small  business  owners, 
local  governments,  physicians,  dentists  and 
child  care  centers  over  the  last  seven  years, 
including  the  extent  of  such  increases,  the 
relationsiiip  of  increases  to  actual  costs,  the 
reasons  for  such  Increases,  and  the  degree 
of  competition  in  the  market  for  such  cover- 
age. The  study  may  include  rate  Increases 
for  self-insurers  U  the  Commission  deems  it 
necessary. 

The  Cionunission  shall  tiave  authority 
under  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  15  U.S.C.  section  46.  to  conduct 
such  studies  and  shall  report  to  Congress 
within  one  year  the  results  of  such  studies. 
In  the  event  additional  time  is  required  to 
complete  such  studies,  the  Commission  shall 
make  an  interim  report  within  one  year. 
The  Commission  shall  make  such  reports 
generally  available  to  the  public  and  other 
appropriate  state  officials. 


DOMENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  88 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCaik,  Mr.  BiNGAMAM,  and  Mr. 
DkConcini)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  677,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  18.  strike  out  lines  10  through  17, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:: 

Sxc.  16.  Section  5<a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition in  or  affecting  commerce,  or  an 
unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  or  af- 
fecting commerce,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section,  to  sell  imitation  American 
Indian  art,  crafts,  or  Jewelry  if  the  En^ish 
name  of  the  country  of  origin  of  such  imita- 
tion art,  crafts,  or  Jewelry  is  not  marked  on 
such  Imitation  art,  crafts,  or  Jewelry  by 
means  of  etching,  engraving,  die  stamping, 
raised  lettering,  or  other  equally  permanent 
method  of  marking.". 


BOSCHWITZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  89 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  677,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  line  15.  strike  out  "(a)". 

On  page  2,  line  22.  after  the  period,  insert 
closing  quotation  marks  and  a  period. 

On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  23  through  25. 


URGENT  REXIEF  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS  ACT 


BYRD  (AND  DOLE)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  90 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  558)  to  provide  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
homeless,  with  special  emphasis  on  el- 
derly persons,  handicapped  i>ersons, 
and  families  with  children;  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

8KCT10N  1.  SHORT  Tm*. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act". 


SEC.  L  FINDINGS  AND  PUIPOSE. 

(a)  FiRDiMGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Nation  faces  an  Immediate  and  un- 
precedented crisis  due  to  the  lack  of  shelter 
for  a  growing  number  of  individuals  and 
families  with  children; 

(2)  the  problem  of  homelessneas  has 
become  more  severe  and,  in  the  absence  of 
more  effective  efforts.  Is  expected  to  become 
dramatically  worse,  endangering  the  lives 
and  safety  of  the  homeless; 

(3)  the  causes  of  homeleasness  are  many 
and  complex,  and  homeless  individuals  have 
diverse  needs; 

(4)  there  is  no  single,  simple  solution  to 
the  problem  of  homelessness  because  of  the 
different  subpopulations  of  the  homeless, 
the  different  causes  of  and  reasons  for 
homelessness,  and  the  different  needs  of 
homeless  individuals; 

(5)  due  to  the  record  increase  in  homeless- 
ness. States,  units  of  local  government,  and 
private  voluntary  organizations  have  been 
unable  to  meet  the  basic  human  needs  of  all 
the  homeless  and,  in  the  absence  of  greater 
Federal  assistance,  wUl  be  unable  to  protect 
the  lives  and  safety  of  all  the  homeless  in 
need  of  assistance;  and  — 

(6)  the  Federal  government  has  a  respon- 
sibility and  an  existing  capacity  to  fulfill  a 
more  effective  and  responsible  role  to  meet 
the  basic  human  needs  and  to  engender  re- 
si>ect  for  the  human  dignity  of  the  home- 
less. 

(b)  PuRPOSK.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act- 

(1)  to  establish  an  Interagency  Council  on 
the  Homeless; 

(2)  to  use  public  resources  and  programs 
in  a  more  coordinated  manner  to  meet  the 
critically  urgent  needs  of  the  homeless  of 
the  Nation;  and 

(3)  to  provide  funds  for  programs  to  assist 
the  homeless. 

SBC  3.  DEnNmONS. 

(a)  HoMXLKSS  IirorvisuAL.— As  used  in  this 
Act,  the  term  "homeless  individual"  sliall 
include— 

(1)  an  individual  who  lacks  a  fixed,  regu- 
lar, and  adequate  nighttime  residence;  and 

(2)  an  Individual  who  has  a  primary  night- 
time residence  that  is— 

(A)  a  supervised  publicly  or  privately  oper- 
ated shelter  designed  to  provide  temporary 
living  accommodations  (Including  welfare 
hotels,  congregate  shelters,  and  transitional 
housing  for  the  mentally  ill); 

(B)  an  institution  that  provides  a  tempo- 
rary residence  for  individuals  intended  to  be 
institutionalized:  or 

(C)  a  public  or  private  place  not  designed 
for,  or  ordinarily  used  as,  a  regular  sleeping 
accommodation  for  human  beings. 

(b)  Exclusion.- As  used  in  this  Act,  the 
term  "homeless  Individual"  does  not  include 
any  individual  imprisoned  or  otherwise  de- 
tained pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress  or  a 
State  law. 

TITLE  I— INTERAOENCY  COUNCIL  ON 

THE  HOMELESS 
SEC.  1«1.  SHORT  TTTlf. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interagen- 
cy Council  on  the  Homeless  Act". 

SEC.  102.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

There  is  established  the  Interagency 
Coimcil  on  the  Homeless. 

SBC  I<3.  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  Mkkbers.— The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Education; 


(5)  the  Secretary  of  Energy; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

(7)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(8)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

(9)  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 

( 10)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation; 

(11)  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency: 

(12)  the  Administrator  of  Qeneral  Serr- 
ices: 

(13)  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency; 

(14)  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States; 

(15)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs; and 

(16)  the  heads  of  such  other  Federal  agen- 
cies as  the  Council  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  C^BAiK.— The  CotmcU  shall  elect  a 
Chairperson  and  a  Vice  Chairperson  from 
among  its  members. 

(c)  Meethigs.— The  Council  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  Its 
members. 

SEC  IM.  FUNCTIONS. 

(a)  FuHcnoHS.— The  C^ouncll  shall— 

(1)  review  all  Federal  activities  and  pro- 
grams to  assist  homeless  indlvidtials; 

(2)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reduce  duplication  among  programs  and 
activities  by  Federal  agencies  to  assist 
homeless  individuals; 

(3)  monitor,  evaluate,  and  recommend  im- 
provements in  programs  and  activities  to 
assist  homeless  Individuals  conducted  by 
Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  private  voluntary  organlxationx; 

(4)  provide  professional  and  technical  as- 
sistance, through  personnel  employed  by 
the  Council  in  each  of  the  ten  standard  Fed- 
eral regions,  to  States,  local  governments, 
and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, in  order  to  enable  such  govern- 
ments and  organizations  to — 

(A)  effectively  coordinate  and  maxim iae 
resources  of  existing  programs  and  activities 
to  assist  homeless  individuals;  and 

(B)  develop  new  and  innovative  programs 
and  activities  to  assist  homeless  individuals; 

(5)  collect  and  disseminate  information  re- 
lating to  homeless  individuals; 

(6)  establish  procedures  for  the  review  and 
approval  of  comprehensive  homeless  assist- 
ance plans  submitted  to  the  Council  under 
section  401;  and 

(7)  prepare  the  annual  reports  required  by 
subsection  (c)(2). 

(b)  AoTHORiTY.— In  carrying  out  subseo- 
tion  (a),  the  Council  may— 

(1)  arrange  Federal,  regional.  State,  and 
local  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping and  coordinating  effective  programs 
and  activities  to  assist  homeless  individuals; 
and 

(2)  publish  a  newsletter  concerning  Feder- 
al, State,  and  l(x»l  programs  which  are  ef- 
fectively meeting  the  needs  of  homeless  In- 
dividuals. 

(c)  Reports.— (1)  Within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annnally 
thereafter,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
that  is  a  member  of  the  Council  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Council  a  report  which  describes— 

(A)  each  program  to  assist  homeless  indi- 
viduals administered  by  such  agency  and 
the  number  of  homeless  individuals  served 
by  such  program; 

(B)  impediments,  including  any  statutory 
and  regulatory  restrictioits,  to  the  use  by 
homeless  individuals  of  each  such  program 
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(O  dforto  made  by  such  Mtency  to  in- 
creMe  the  oppartunltie>  for  homelen  Indi- 
vtduali  to  obtain  ilidter.  food,  and  support- 
ive wtvloee. 

(S)  Tlie  Oounen  shsJI  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  an 
anoiMl  nport  wbleh— 

(A)  aaSHses  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
liiniaiHiB  ralating  to  homdeaaneas  and  the 
needs  of  homdcas  taidlTtduals; 

(B)  ppwidea  a  eomprehcnstve  and  detafled 
I  of  the  acttvttieB  and  acoompllsh- 

I  of  the  Wvdtnl  Oofcnmient  in  resolT- 
Inc  the  problems  and  meeting  the  needs  as- 
asMsd  pursuant  to  subiiaiagrapb  (A); 

(C)  deacTlbes  the  aeoompUshments  snd  ac- 
thrttlss  of  the  OouneO.  in  working  with  Fed- 
enl.  State,  and  local  agencies  Mid  public 
and  private  organisations  in  order  to  pro- 
vide ssslstsnrf  to  homeless  Individuals; 

an  assesses  the  level  of  Federal  assistanoe 
neeeasaiy  to  adeqoatdy  resolve  the  prob- 
lems and  meet  the  needs  assessed  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(K)  H>eclfles  any  recommoadations  of  the 
Cwmdl  for  appropriate  and  necessary  ac- 
tions to  resolve  sadi  problems  and  meet 
such  needs. 
amc  iMw  oaacraa  and  btaft. 

(a)  DnacKML— The  Council  shall  appoint 
an  Kzecuthre  Director  who  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Exec- 
utive Sdtedule  under  section  5318  of  title  5. 
united  States  Code. 

(b)  AiauTiumL  FouomixL.— With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  additiooal  peraonBri  ss  the  Execu- 
tive Director  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  the  OoundL 

<c)  DatAiLS.— Dpoa  request  of  the  OouncU. 
the  head  of  any  PMeral  agmcy  is  author- 
iMd  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any 
of  the  personnel  of  such  agency  to  the 
Council  to  assist  the  Council  in  carrying  out 
ite  duties  under  this  title. 

(d)  AnmnsnATivB  Suppokt.— The  Secre- 
tary ot  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
imvide  to  the  Council  such  administrative 
and  support  services  as  the  Council  may  re- 
quest. 
8K.  Ml  rowin. 

(a)  MiRUHia.— For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  title,  the  Council  may  hold  such 
meetings,  and  ait  and  act  at  such  times  and 
plaoea.  as  the  Council  considers  spprapriate. 

(b>  DaLaosnoa.— Any  member  or  employ- 
ee of  tbe  Council  may.  if  authorized  by  the 
Council,  take  any  action  whidi  the  CouncU 
is  authwised  to  take  by  this  tiUe. 

(c)  iMioBiuxioai.— The  CouncQ  may  secure 
directly  from  any  Federal  agency  such  in- 
foimation  as  may  be  necessary  to  enat>le  the 
CouncQ  to  carry  out  this  title.  Upon  request 
of  the  Chalman  of  the  CouncU.  the  head  of 
such  agency  shall  furnish  such  information 
totheCoundL 

SIC  ler.  TUmNATION  or  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  CouncQ  shaQ  terminate  three  years 
after  the  date  oS  enactment  of  this  Act. 
ac  laa  Tmsmm  or  niNcnoNg. 

(a)  TaamPBL— The  OouncU  Is  the  succes- 
sor to  the  Federal  Tuk  Force  on  the  Home- 
less of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Servioes.  AU  functions  of  such  Task 
Force  are  tranaf erred  to  the  CoundL 

(b)  ToomiATioii.— The  Federal  Task 
Force  on  the  Homeless  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Htmum  Services  is  terminat- 
ed. 


.DKFINrnONS. 

!  purpose  of  this  title- 
term  "CouncU"  means  the  Inter- 
'  CouncU  on  the  Hcxneless  established 
102:  and 

(3}  the  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  the  term  "agency"  in  sec- 
UonlSSKl)  of  UUe  S,  United  Stetes  Code. 

SBC  M*.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPBOPRUTIONS. 

TO  carry  out  this  UUe.  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $200,000  for  fiscal 
year  1M7  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary; for  fiscal  year  1988. 
TiriiE  n— CLARIFICATION  OP  USE  OF 
EXCESS     PROPERTY     UNDER     THE 
FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADIONIS- 
T^TIVE  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 

SBC  ^1.  SHORT  TflU. 

Tliis  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the  "Excess 
Proiterty  Identification  Act  of  1987". 

SBC  KZ.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  EXCESS  PROPERTY. 

In  carrying  out  secUon  202  of  the  Federal 
Proiterty  and  AdministraUve  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  483).  each  execuUve  agency 
shaQ  speclficaUy  identify  excess  proi>erty 
undir  its  control  as  suitable  for  use  as  a 
shener  for,  or  for  use  to  provide  services  to. 
homeless  individuals. 
SBC  pfX.  REPORTINCOP  AVAILABILITY  OF  EXCESS 


within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shaU  report  to  the  Interagency 
CouncU  on  the  Homeless  the  avaUabUity  of 
excegs  Federal  property  suitable  for  use  as  a 
shelter  for,  or  for  use  to  provide  services  to. 
homeless  individuals.  Within  150  days  after 
the  gate  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every 
90  days  thereafter,  the  Administrator  sbaU 
reviae  such  report  and  shaU  transmit  such 
revised  report  to  the  Interagency  CouncU. 
SBC  CM.  MAKING  SURPLUS  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 
1  AVAILABLE     TO     NONPROFTF     AGEN- 

I         ens. 

(al  E^GisnjrT.— Any  State  or  local  gov- 
emii|ent  agency  or  any  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  is  eligible  to  receive,  or  which  re- 
ceives, payments  or  grants  under  any  Feder- 
al program  for  the  provision  of  food  or  shel- 
ter fbr  homeless  individuals  shaU  be  consid- 
ered eligible  to  receive,  in  order  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  such  program.  donaUons  of 
personal  property  which  is  declared  surplus 
to  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
accordance  with  section  203(J)  of  the  Feder- 
al Ploperty  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  and  regulaUons  issued  by  the  Ad- 
minigtrator  of  General  Services  pursuant  to 
suchi  section. 

(hi  RaQmanixirT  roa  NormcATioN.— 
WitQin  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shaU  require  each  State  agency  ad- 
minigtering  a  State  plan  under  secUon 
203(J)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
tratitre  Services  Act  of  1949  to  make  general- 
ly aHallable  to  nonprofit  organlzaUons  a  list 
of  available  surplus  personal  property 
whl<p  may  be  used  in  the  provision  of  food, 
shelter,  or  other  services  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals and  f amUies. 

(cX  Costs.— <1)  Surplus  pers<mal  property 
ideniified  pursuant  to  this  secUon  shaU  be 
mad^  available  to  nonprofit  organizations 
by  a  State  agency  distributing  such  proper- 
ty at  no  cost  to  such  organlzaUons. 

(311  The  Administrator  shaU  enter  into 
agreements  with  each  Stete  providing  for 
the  reimbursement  of  such  State  for  the 
costs  of  transporting  any  surplus  personal 
property  donated  to  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
Uon.  The  costs  of  such  reimbursement  shaU 
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be  laid  by  the  Federal  agency  originally    ment  Agency  shaU  consUtute  the  Board  in 


holding  UUe  to  such  personal  property, 
except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  Thd  Administrator  shaU  not  provide 
for  the  reimbursement  of  a  State  under 
paragrapii  (2)  for  the  coste  of  transporting 
any  surpl  us  personal  property  donated  to  a 
nonprofit  organization  in  any  case  in  which 
such  organization,  the  State,  or  a  local  gov- 
ernment agrees  to  pay  the  costs  of  trans- 
porting sich  property. 

(d)  DxrbrmoMs.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
Uon—     I 

(1)  thejterm  "local  government"  means  a 
imlt  of  gsieral  puriMse  local  government; 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealui  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  Sljates;  and 

(3)  the  term  "nonprofit  organizaUon" 
means  am  organizaUon  which— 

(A)  is  exempt  from  taxation  imder  section 
501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1988;        I 

(B)  haslan  accounting  system  and  a  volun- 
tary board; 

(C)  practices  nondiscrlmlnaUon  in  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance;  and 

(D)  pnwides  services  to  homeless  individ- 
uals and  famUles. 

SEC  ISS.  EUGIBIUTY  for  DONATION  OF  SURPLUS 
PROPERTY. 

SecUon.  203(]K3XB)  Of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  AdministraUve  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  U.8.Q.  484(JK3XB))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "providers  of  assistance  to  homeless 
individuals."  after  "health  centers.". 

TmiE  m— SHELTER  PRCXJRAM 

Past  A— Gkhxrai.  Provisions 

SEC  3*1.  SBORT  TTTLB. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Act  of  1987". 

SBC  3*2.  DgFINmONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  UUe— 

(1)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Emergen- 
cy Food  and  Shelter  Program  National 
Board;     i 

(2)  thejterm  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  th4  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency;  i 

(3)  the  term  "emergency  shelter"  means  a 
faculty  all  or  a  part  of  which  is  used  or  de- 
signed to  be  used  to  provide  temporary 
housing; 

(4)  the  term  "local  government"  means  a 
unit  of  general  punxise  local  government; 

(5)  the  term  "locaUty"  means  the  geo- 
graphical!  area  ^^^^  ^^  JuiisdlcUon  of  a 
local  govonment; 

(6)  thejterm  "private  nonprofit  organiza- 
Uon" m^ans  an  organization  which  is 
exempt  from  taxaUon  under  section  501(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  and 
which  has  an  accounting  system  and  a  vol- 
untary l>oard.  and  which  practices  nondis- 
criminaUan  in  the  provision  of  assistance; 
and  I 

(7)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral Stat^  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealtii  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

SBC  SM.  ^SBRGENCY  FOOD  AND  SHELTER  PRO- 
GRAM NATIONAL  BOARD. 

EsT^BLixHiairr  or  National  Boaxo.— 
There  is  established  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  t  bis  Utle  the  Emergency  Food  and 
program  NaUonal  Board.  The  Di- 
the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 


(a) 


Shelter 
rector  of 


accordance  with  subaecUon  (b)  in  adminis- 
tering the  program  under  this  UUe. 

(b)  Board  op  Dntacroas.— The  Board  shaU 
consist  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  and  6  members 
who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Director  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  one  from  those  individuals 
nominated  by  each  of  the  f oUowing: 

(1)  The  United  Way  of  America. 

(2)  The  SalvaUon  Army. 

(3)  The  NaUonal  CouncU  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  UJSJL 

(4)  CathoUc  CharlUes  UJ3.A. 

(5)  The  CouncU  of  Jewish  FederaUons. 
Inc. 

(8)  The  American  Red  Cross. 

(c)  CBAntMAX.— The  Director  shaU  be 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(d)  OTHsa  AcTiviTiaa  or  thk  Board.— 
Except  as  otherwise  spedficaUy  provided  by 
this  UUe.  the  Board  shaU  establish  its  own 
procedures  and  policies  for  the  conduct  of 
ite  affairs. 

SBC  N4.  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

(a)  EsTABUSHMBar.— Each  locaUty  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  shaU  constitute  a  local 
board  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how 
program  funds  aUotted  to  the  locaUty  wiU 
be  distributed.  The  local  board  shaU  consist, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  of  representatives 
of  the  same  organlzaUons  as  the  naUonal 
board,  except  that  the  mayor  or  other  ap- 
propriate heads  of  government  wiU  replace 
the  Federal  members.  The  chair  of  the  Xocal 
board  shaU  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  local  board.  Local  boards 
are  encouraged  to  expand  parUdpation  of 
other  private  nonprofit  organlzaUons  on  the 
local  board. 

(b)  RispoiisiBiLiTiBS.— Each  local  board 
ShaU— 

(1)  determine  which  private  nom>rofit  or- 
ganlzaUons or  pubUc  organizations  of  the 
local  government  in  the  individual  locaUty 
shaU  receive  grants  to  act  as  service  provid- 
ers; 

(2)  monitor  redpient  service  providers  for 
program  compllaoNce; 

(3)  reaUocate  funds  among  service  provid- 
ers; 

(4)  ensure  proper  reporting;  and 

(5)  coordinate  with  other  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government  assistance  programs 
available  in  the  locaUty. 

SBC  MS.  BOLB  OF  FEMA. 

(a)  IH  GxHBBAL.- The  Director  of  the 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shaU  pro- 
vide the  Board  adminlstraUve  support  and 
act  as  Federal  liaison  to  the  Board. 

(b)  SrsciiTC  Sttppokt  Activities.— The  Di- 
rector shaU— 

(1)  make  available  to  the  Board,  upon  re- 
quest, the  services  of  the  Agency's  legal 
counsel  and  inspector  general; 

(2)  assign  derical  personnel  to  the  Board 
on  a  temporary  basis;  and 

(3)  conduct  audits  of  the  Board  annually 
and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate. 

SBC  MS.  BB00R06  AND  AUIHT  OF  BOARD  AND  RE- 
CIPIBNT8  OF  ASnSTANCB. 

(a)     Ahhual     iMDBPKKDBirr     Audit     op 

BOAXD.— 

(1)  The  accounts  of  the  Board  shaU  be  au- 
dited annually  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  auditing  staiuiards  by  independent 
certified  public  accountants  or  independent 
licensed  public  accountante  certified  Or  U- 
censed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State 
or  other  poUUcal  subdivizion  of  the  United 
States.  The  audlte  shaU  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
Board  are  normally  kept.   AU  books,  ac- 
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counts,  financial  records,  reports,  files,  and 
aU  other  papers,  things,  at  property  belong- 
ing to  or  in  use  by  the  Board  and  necessary 
to  f  aciUtate  the  audiU  shaU  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  person  or  persons  conducting 
the  audits,  and  fuU  faciUties  for  verifying 
transactions  with  any  assets  held  by  deposi- 
tories, fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  shaU  be 
afforded  to  such  person  or  persons. 

(2)  The  report  of  each  such  independent 
audit  shaU  be  tnduded  in  the  annual  report 
required  in  section  307.  Such  report  shaU 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  Include 
such  statements  as  are  necessary  to  present 
fairly  the  assets  and  UabiUties  of  the  Board, 
surplus  or  defidt,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
changes  during  the  year,  supplemented  in 
reasonable  detaU  by  a  statement  of  the 
income  and  expenses  of  the  Board  during 
the  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  appUcation 
of  funds,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the 
indei>endent  auditor  of  such  statements. 

(b)  Aocxss  TO  RacoRDs  or  RacmxiiTS  or 

ASSISTAIfCX.— 

(1)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
UUe  shidl  keep  such  records  as  may  l>e  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  fuUy  disdose  the 
amount  and  the  diaposiUon  by  such  redpi- 
ent of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in 
connection  with  wtiich  such  assistance  is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertaking supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  wiU  f aciUtate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(2)  The  Board,  or  any  of  its  duly  author- 
ized representatives,  shaU  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  redpient  that  are  pertinent  to  assist- 
ance received  under  this  UUe. 

(C)    AnTHORITY    OP    COMPTSOLLKR    OERXH- 

AL.— The  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentetives  shaU  also  have  access  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  Board  and  recipients  for  such  purpose. 

SEC  3«7.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Board  shaU  transmit  to  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  covering  each  year  tn 
which  it  conducts  activities  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  title. 

Part  B— EMXROXNcrr  F(x>d  and  Shelter 
Grajits 

sec  311.  GRANTS  BY  THE  DIRECTOR. 

Not  later  than  30  days  foUowing  the  date 
of  enactment  of  a  law  providing  appropria- 
Uons  to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  shaU  award  a  grant  for  the  fuU 
amount  that  Congress  appropriates  for  the 
program  under  this  part  to  the  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  emergency  food 
and  shdter  to  needy  individuals  through 
private  nonprofit  organizations  and  through 
units  of  local  government  in  accordance 
with  secUon  313. 

SBC  SIX.  BKTBNTION  OP  INTERB8T  EARNED. 

Interest  accrued  on  the  balance  of  any 
grant  to  the  Board  shaU  be  available  to  the 
Board  for  reaUocaUon.  and  total  adminlstra- 
Uve costs  shaU  be  determined  baaed  on  total 
amount  of  funds  available,  indudlng  inter- 
est and  any  private  contribuUons  which  are 
made  to  the  Board. 

SEC  31S.  PURPOSES  OF  GRANTS. 

(a)  Eligiblb  AcTiviTiBS.— Grants  to  the 
Board  may  be  used— 

(1)  to  supplement  and  expand  ongoing  ef- 
forte  to  provide  shdter.  food,  and  support- 
ive services  for  the  homeless  individuals 
with  senslUvity  to  the  transiUon  from  tem- 


porary shelter  to  permanent  homes,  and  at- 
tenUon  to  the  special  needs  of  homelev  in- 
dividuals with  mental  and  physical  diaabU- 
iUes  and  illnesses,  and  to  fadUtate  access 
for  homeless  individuals  to  other  sources  of 
services  and  benefits; 

(2)  to  strengthen  efforts  to  create  more  ef- 
fective and  innovative  local  programs  by 
providing  funding  for  them;  and 

(3)  to  conduct  minimum  rehablUtaUon  of 
existing  mass  shelter  or  mass  feeding  facUi- 
Ues.  but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
make  faciUties  safe,  sanitary,  and  bring 
them  into  compUance  with  local  building 
codes. 

(b)  LnoTATioifs  OH  AcTiviTixs.- The 
Board  may  only  provide  funding  provided 
under  this  part  f  or— 

(1)  programs  undertaken  by  nonprofit  or- 
ganlzaUons and  units  of  local  government; 
and 

(2)  programs  that  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

The  Board  may  not  carry  out  programs  dl- 
recUy. 

SBC  314.  LnOTATION  ON  CERTAIN  COSTS. 

Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  the  «nergency  food  and 
shelter  program  each  year  may  be  expended 
for  the  costs  of  administraUon. 

SEC  31&.  PROGRAM  GUIDELINES. 

(a)  GoiDKLims.- The  Board  shaU  estab- 
lish writt«i  guidelines  for  carrying  out  the 
program  under  this  part,  indudlng— 

(1)  methods  for  identifying  locaUties  with 
the  highest  need  for  emergency  food  and 
shelter  assistance; 

(2)  methods  for  determining  amount  and 
distribuUon  to  these  locaUUes; 

(3)  eligible  program  costs,  indudlng  maxi- 
mum flexibiUty  in  meeting  currently  exist- 
ing needs;  and 

(4)  guidelines  specifying  the  responsibU- 
iUes  and  reporting  requirements  of  the 
Board,  its  redpients.  and  service  providers. 

(b)  PnaucATioM.— Guidelines  established 
under  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  published  an- 
nually, and  whenever  modified,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  The  Board  shaU  not  be  sut>- 
Ject  to  the  procedural  rulemaking  require- 
ments of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  UUe 
5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

SEC  31(.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  AuTHORizATioii.— To  Carry  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  indud- 
lng any  amount  provided  under  Public  Law 
100-6,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nee  usury 
for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  Carrtovkr.— Any  appropriated  funds 
not  obligated  in  a  fiscal  year  shaU  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

Part  C— Cask  M*wAoniBin; 

SEC  331.  GRANTS  BY  THE  DIBBCTOR. 

Not  later  than  30  days  foUowlng  the  date 
of  enactment  of  a  law  providing  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Blanagement 
Agency  shaU  award  a  grant  for  the  fuU 
amount  that  Congress  awropriatea  for  the 
program  under  this  part  to  the  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  grants  by  the  Board  to  non- 
profit private  enUties  and  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment receiving  support  under  part  B  for 
shdteis  for  homeless  individuals  to  enable 
such  entities  and  governments  to  provide,  or 
arrange  for  the  provision  of,  case  manage- 
ment servioes  for  homeless  individuals  using 
such  shelters. 
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rtm  nt  pmovuion  or 
CAM  MAiucBiiwr  anvicn. 

(a)  8MT1M  Raaoni^— Bach  unit  of  local 
at  or  nonproflt  private  oitlty 
»  under  part  B  f  or  a 
■iMlter  far  beianless  indtrldaata  ahall  pro- 
vide, or  ananae  for  pvovlitan  of,  caae  man- 
acement  wrrtoM  required  ando'  lutaaeetloo 
(b)  for  boMWlMi  Indhrtduala  udnc  >uch  ahel- 
ter. 

fh>  Tme  or  8atnc».— (1)  In  the  caae  of 
a  atadter  In  a  locallty  in  wbicb  an  agency 
(otber  tban  the  govonment  or  entity  re- 
eeMiw  wtBtT~"*  under  part  B  for  such 
ibrtter)  providea  the  eervtcee  deacribed  in 
parapaph  (3)  for  homeleaa  Indlvlduala.  caee 
Banatemnt  aervtoea  required  under  tbls 
part  include  referral  of  nieh  indlvidualB  to 
aidi  aceney  and  f oDowup  aervloes  to  ensure 
that  the  ■erriees  deacribed  in  euch  para- 
graph are  provided  to  neh  Individuals. 

^3)  In  the  caae  of  a  ahdter  in  a  locality  in 
Vfaldi  there  Is  no  agency  deacribed  in  para- 
graph (1).  case  management  services  re- 
quired under  this  part  f  n-  homeleas  individ- 
uals include,  to  the  extent  needed  by  each 
such  Individual— 

(A)  the  preparation,  and  the  review  at 
least  every  3  months,  of  a  plan  specifying 
the  needs  of  such  individual  and  the  serv- 
ices that  will  be  provided  to  such  individual 
to  meet  such  needs; 

(B)  the  provision  of  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing, snd  the  coordination  of,  social  and 
maintenance  services  for  such  individual, 
such  as  services  relating  to  daily  Uving  ac- 
tlvitlea.  transportation  services,  habilltatlon 
and  rehabnitatlnn  services,  prevocational 
and  vocatlaaal  services,  and  bousing  serv- 
ices; and 

(C)  the  provision  of  assistance  to  such  in- 
dividual In  obtaining  income  support  serv- 
ices, such  as  housing  assistance,  food 
^«^P»  ^Qd  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits. 

(e)  PumzHcx.— If  any  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment or  nonprofit  private  entity  operat- 
ing a  shelter  to  which  subsection  (bX2)  ap- 
plies decides  to  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
case  management  services  for  homeless  Indi- 
viduals, such  government  or  entity  shall.  In 
selecting  an  entity  to  provide  such  services, 
give  preference,  if  feasible  and  appropriate. 


(1)  community  action  agencies  supported 
under  the  Community  Services  BIocIl  Orant 
Act;  and 

(2)  any  organisation  to  which  a  State  that 
applied  for  and  received  a  waiver  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
under  Public  Iaw  98-139  made  a  grant 
under  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

8K. ».  AVTB0UZA110N. 

To  carry  out  this  part,  there  are  author- 
iaed  to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

TmJE  IV— HOUSINO  ASSISTANCE 
8BC  m.  ■aqiniBMDiT  roa  oompkshensive 

>  ASSiaTANCB  PLAN. 


(a)  Plsji  RaQuiBKD.- Assistance  authorized 
by  this  title  may  be  provided  to,  or  within 
the  jurisdiction  of.  a  State  or  a  metropolitan 
city  or  urban  county  that  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  giant  under  the  onergency  shelter 
grants  program  in  an  amount  in  excess  of 
the  mlnlmimi  allocation  requirement  appli- 
cable under  section  522(b)  of  the  provisions 
made  effective  by  section  101(g)  of  PubUc 
Law  99-MM>  or  Public  Imim  99-591  only  if— 

(1)  it  submits  to  the  Interagency  Council 
on  the  Homeleas  a  comprehensive  h(Hneles8 
asslatanrr  idan  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "comprehensive  plan");  and 


(3)  the  plan  is  approved  by  or  in  accord- 
anoe  with  procedures  established  by  the 
CoancO. 

(1 )  CoRTBiTa.- A  comprehensive  plan  sub- 
mit led  under  this  section  shall  contain— 

(] )  an  assessment  of  the  siie  and  charac- 
teri  itlcs  of  the  homeless  population  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State,  dty,  or  county 
sub  nlttlng  the  plan; 

(i )  a  description  of  all  available  services 
for  the  homeless  population  within  that  ]u- 
rlsdictlon; 

(3 )  a  strategy  (A)  to  match  the  needs  of 
thejhomeless  population  with  available  serv- 
ices within  that  Jurisdiction,  including  serv- 
lce4  such  ss  Job  placement  and  training, 
ed\|Bation.  health,  housing,  nutrition,  and 
ne  maintenance,  and  (B)  to  meet  the 
:  needs  of  the  various  types  of  home- 
lea^  individuals,  particularly  families  with 
the  elderly,  the  mentally  ill,  and 

an  explanation  of  how  the  Federal  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act  will  com- 
ple^mt  and  enhance  the  available  services: 
and 

(1)  such  additional  Information  as  the 
C^ogncU  may  require  to  assure  that  the  plan 
sutaknltted  provides  an  adequate  basis  for 
comucting  the  performance  monitoring  and 
eviiuation  under  subsections  (d)  and  (e). 

(i)  RKvnw.— (1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  compre- 
heqsive  plan,  the  Interagency  Council  shall 
review  the  plan.  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
receipt,  the  plan  shall  be  approved  unless 
th«  Council  determines  that  the  plan  plain- 
ly 4oes  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b),  in  which  case  the  Council  shall, 
not  later  than  15  days  after  its  determina- 
tion inform  the  State,  county,  or  city  of  the 
>ns  for  disapproval  as  well  as  the  steps 
:h  need  to  be  taken  to  make  the  plan  ac- 
>le.  If  the  Council  fails  to  inform  the 
county,  or  city  of  the  reasons  for  dls- 
^roval  within  such  period,  the  plan  shall 
leemed  to  have  been  approved. 
(i)  The  Council  shall  establish  procedures 
for  the  review  and  approval  of  comprehen- 
sive plans.  The  procedures  shall  permit 
amendments  to  or  the  resubmission  of  any 
that  is  disapproved. 
1)  PxaroRifAHCE  MoiriTORnia.— (1)  Each 
and  other  recipient  described  In  sub- 
Ion  (a)  shall  monitor  annually  the 
made  by  that  State  or  recipient  in 
:  out  its  comprehensive  plan. 
I)  Each  State  and  other  recipient  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Interagency  Council  the  results 
of  such  monitoring.  The  Interagency  Coun- 
cil shall  review  the  reports  submitted  under 
thii  paragraph  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
m^dations  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(t)  Any  State  or  other  recipient  which 
fails  to  monitor  and  report  progress  as  re- 
quired by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  receive  further  assistance 
un(ler  this  Utte. 

(^)  Pbbpormamck  EvALUATiom.- Beginning 
wi(h  fiscal  year  1989,  the  Interagency  Coun- 
cil: shall  carry  out  performance  evaluations 
of  the  administration  of  programs  under 
this  Act  by  States  and  other  recipients  re- 
fetred  to  in  subsection  (a),  including  the 
adequacy  of  performance  monitoring  under 
su|)s<ection  (d).  The  Interagency  Council 
shlLll  thereafter  report  its  findings  to  the 
Citagress. 

( f )  Applicatioiis.— Any  application  for  as- 
sli  tance  under  this  Act  shall  contain  or  be 
acrompanled  by  a  certificaticm  by  the  pubUc 
official  responsible  for  submitting  a  compre- 
h(  oslve  plan  for  the  Jurisdiction  to  be 
se  ved  by  the  proposed  activities  that  the 


proposec 
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activities  are  consistent  with  the 
plan. 


comprehensive 

SBC  4*t.  AUTHOBIZATIONS  FOB  IKAIWrnONAL 
;  HOUSING  AND  glOBCENCT  8HKLTBB 
t     CRANT8  PaOCRAMg. 

(a)  TiAXSinoiiAi.  Housnio  DmoHsraA- 
TioK  nocwAM.— In  addition  to  other 
amounts  authorized  by  law,  there  are  au- 
thorised) to  be  appropriated  for  the  transi- 
tional housing  demonstration  program  car- 
ried out  ny  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  pevelopment  pursuant  to  section 
lOKg)  of  PubUc  Law  99-500  or  PubUc  Law 
99-4S91,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1997,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary forllscal  year  1988. 

(b)  EHXROKHCT  Skiltxr  OxAirrs  Pao- 
ORAM.— Ih  addition  to  other  amounts  author- 
ized by  law,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  emergency  shelter  grants 
programi  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  section  101(g)  of  PubUc  Law  99-500  or 
PubUc  lAw  99-591.  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

SEC  MS.  lEMERGENCY  SHELTER  GRANTS  AMEND- 
j      WDTK. 

(a)  Mpmnm  Allocatior  Amodrt.- The 
minimum  aUocation  established  for  the 
emergeiKy  shelter  grants  program  by  sec- 
tion S22(b)  of  the  provisions  made  effective 
by  section  101(g)  of  PubUc  Law  99-500  or 
PubUc  Ikw  99-591  is  increased  to  0.3  percent 
of  amounts  appropriated  under  section 
402(b). 

(b)  R]  AixocATioR  ae  Ckrtair  Amourts.— 
If  a  Stat  e,  city,  or  county  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  tl  le  program  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  fails  to  obtain  approval  of  its  compre- 
hensive plan  during  the  90-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  funds  authorized  by  this 
Act  first  become  available  for  aUocation 
during  gny  fiscal  year,  the  amount  which 
that  Stite,  city,  or  county  would  have  re- 
ceived 4^aU  be  reallocated  to  other  States, 
counties,  and  cities  which  are  Identified  by 
the  Intoagency  CouncU  on  the  Homeless  as 
demonstrating  extraordinary  need  or  large 
numberi  of  homeless  individuals. 

(c)  PiARRiRG  RBQinxnizHT.— The  require- 
ment cofitalned  in  section  S24(a)  of  the  pro- 
visions tnade  effective  by  section  101(g)  of 
PubUc  (aw  99-500  or  PubUc  Law  99-591 
shaU  nojt  ^ply  to  assistance  provided  under 

»ased  authority  provided  under  sec- 

AuTBORiTT.- The  Secretary  of 
1  Urban  Development  may  waive 
ercent  limitation  on  the  use  of  as- 
[  for  essential  services  established  for 
the  prcbram  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
pursuant  to  section  523(2XB)  of  the  provi- 
sions made  effective  by  section  101(g)  of 
PubUc  taw  99-500  or  99-591,  If  the  unit  of 
general  local  government  receiving  the  as- 
sistance demonstrates  that  the  other  eligi- 
ble actltities  under  the  program  are  already 
being  cgrried  out  in  the  unit  of  general  local 
goverm^ent  with  other  resources. 

SEC  4M.  teCnON  «  HOUSING  A88I8TANCK. 

(a)  SscnoR  8  Ezistiro  HouaniG.— 

(1)  The  budget  authority  available  under 
section  5(0)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937  for  assistance  under  section 
8(bKl)  of  such  Act  is  authorized  to  be  in- 
creasedjby  $50,000,000. 

(2)  Itie  amounts  made  available  under 
this  std  section  shaU  be  used  solely  to  assist 
homele  is  f  amIUes  with  chUdren. 

(3)  Ttie  amounts  made  available  under 
this  8e<tlon  shaU  be  distributed  in  accord- 
ance wj  bh  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
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522  of  the  provisions  made  effective  by  sec- 
Uon  101(g)  of  PubUc  Law  99-500  or  PubUc 
Law  99-591. 

(4)  If  a  State,  dty,  or  county  eligible  for 
aaslstanoe  under  this  subaection  fails  to 
obtain  ^proval  of  Its  comprehensive  plan 
during  the  90-day  period  foUowlng  the  date 
funds  first  become  available  for  aUocation 
under  this  subsection  In  any  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  which  that  State,  city,  or  county 
would  have  received  shaU  be  reaUocated  to 
other  States,  counties,  and  dtles  which  are 
identified  by  the  Interagency  CouncU  on 
the  HcNneless  as  demonstrating  extraordi- 
nary need  or  large  numbers  of  homeless  in- 
dividuals. 

(5)  Each  contract  for  annual  contributions 
entered  into  with  a  pubUc  housing  agency  to 
obligate  the  authority  made  available  under 
this  subsection  to  assist  the  homeless  shaU 
commit  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  such  authority,  and 
any  amendments  increasing  such  authority, 
available  to  the  pubUc  housing  agency  for 
an  aggregate  period  of  5  years. 

(6)  A  contract  for  assistance  payments 
under  the  authority  provided  under  this 
subsection  may  be  attached  to  the  structure 
if  the  owner  is  a  nonprofit  organization  that 
has  agreed  to  furnish  decent  housing  and  a 
level  of  support  services  satisfactory  to  the 
pubUc  housing  agency. 

(b)  SscnoR  8  Assist AMCX  for  Sxrole 
Room  Oocuparct  Dvtmxnfos.— 

(1)  The  budget  authority  avaUable  under 
section  5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  for  assistance  under  section 
8(eK2)  of  such  Act  is  authorized  to  be  in- 
creased by  $35,000,000. 

(2)  The  amounts  made  avaUable  under 
this  subsection  shaU  be  used  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  moderate  rehablUtation  of 
housing  described  in  section  8(n)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  occu- 
pancy by  homeleas  individuals. 

(3)  The  amounts  made  available  under 
this  subsection  shaU  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  a  national  compe- 
tition to  those  appUcants  that  best  demon- 
strate a  need  for  the  assistance  under  this 
subsection  and  the  abUity  to  undertake  and 
carry  out  a  program  to  be  assisted  under 
this  subsection.  To  be  considered  for  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection,  an  appUcant 
shaU  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  written  pro- 
posal containing— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  size  and  character- 
istics of  the  population  within  the  appU- 
cant's  Jurisdiction  that  would  occupy  single 
room  occupancy  dwellings; 

(B)  a  listing  of  additional  commitmrats 
from  public  and  private  sources  that  the  ap- 
pUcant might  be  able  to  provide  in  connec- 
tion with  the  program; 

(C)  an  inventory  of  suitable  housing  stodi 
to  be  rehabilitated  with  such  assistance;  and 

(D)  a  description  of  the  interest  which  has 
been  expressed  by  builders,  developers,  and 
others  (induding  t>roflt  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations) in  participating  in  the  program. 

No  single  dty  or  urban  coimty  shaU  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
assistance  made  available  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(4)  Each  contract  tat  bousing  assistance 
payments  mtered  Into  with  the  authority 
provided  under  this  subsection  shaU  require 
the  installation  of  a  sprinkler  system  that 
protects  aU  major  spaces,  hard  wired  smoke 
detectors,  and  such  other  fire  and  safety  im- 
provements as  may  be  required  by  State  or 
local  Uw. 

(5)  The  total  coat  of  rehabUlUtion  which 
may  be  compensated  for  in  a  contract  for 


housing  assistance  payments  entered  into 
with  the  authority  provided  under  this  sub- 
section shaU  not  exceed  $14,000  per  unit, 
plus  the  expenditures  required  by  para- 
graph (4). 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shaU  Increase  the  limitation 
contained  In  paragraph  (5)  by  an  amotmt 
the  Secretary  determines  is  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  accommodate  special  local  con- 
ditions, induding— 

(A)  high  construction  costs;  or 

(B)  stringent  fire  or  buUdlng  codes. 

(7)  Each  contract  for  annual  contributions 
entered  into  with  a  pubUc  housing  agency  to 
obligate  the  authority  made  available  under 
this  subsection  shaU— 

(A)  commit  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  such  authority 
available  to  the  pubUc  housing  agency  for 
an  aggregate  period  of  10  years,  and  require 
that  any  amendments  increasing  such  au- 
thority shaU  be  available  for  the  remainder 
of  such  10-year  period; 

(B)  provide  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Devdopment  with  the  option  to 
renew  the  contract  for  an  additional  period 
of  10  years,  subject  to  the  availabiUty  of  ap- 
propriations; and 

(C)  provide  that,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  first  priority  for  oc- 
cupancy of  housing  rehabiUtated  under  this 
subsection  shaU  be  given  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals and  f  amlUes. 

TITLE  V— HEALTH  SERVK^BS  AND 
B£ENTAL  HEALTH  SERVKSS  FOR 
THE  HOMELESS 

SEC  501.  SHORT  HTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Services  for  the 
Homdess  Act". 

Part  A— Health  Servicb 
SBC  ni.  health  services  for  the  homeless. 

Title  m  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
.  f oUowing  new  part: 

"Part  K— Health  Services  for  Homeless 

iRDIVIDnALS 

"grarts  for  tbz  provisior  of  health 
sxrvicrs 

"Sec.  395.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  make 
grants  to  pubUc  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties to  support  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices to  homeless  individuals  and  the  provi- 
sion of  mental  health  services  to  homeless 
individuals  who  do  not  have  a  chronic 
mental  Illness. 

"(b)  Each  entity  which  receives  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  shaU- 

"(1)  provide  outpatient  health  services  in 
locations  accessible  to  homeless  individuals; 

"(2)  provide,  or  make  arrangonents  for 
the  provision  of,  24-hour-a-day  emergency 
health  services  to  homeless  individuals; 

"(3)  make  referrals  of  homeless  individ- 
uals to  hospitals  and  other  institutions  for 
necessary  inpatient  services,  and  have  a 
written  arrangement  with  one  or  more  hos- 
pitals or  institutions  for  the  acceptance  of 
homeless  individuals  referred  to  such  hospi- 
tal or  institution  by  such  entity; 

"(4XA>  provide  assistance  to  homeless  in- 
dividuals in  establishing  eUglbUlty  for  assist- 
ance under  entitlement  programs  and  in  ob- 
taining necessary  services  under  such  pro- 
grams; and 

"(B>  have  written  arrangements  to  carry 
out  subparagr^h  (A)  with  State  and  local 
social  service  agendes  which  provide  serv- 
ices relevant  to  the  needs  of  homdess  indi- 
viduals; 

"(5)  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provision 
of.  counseling  and  other  mental  health  serv- 


ices for  homeless  individuals  who  do  not 
have  a  chronic  mental  Ulneaa,  particularly 
counseling  and  mental  health  services  for 
hcmieless  f amIUes  and  chfldren; 

"(6)  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provision 
of,  alcohol  abuse  and  drug  abuse  treatment 
services  for  homeless  individuals;  and 

"(7)  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provision 
of,  any  other  service  for  homeless  individ- 
uals that  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary by  regulation  in  order  to  meet  the  es- 
sential needs  of  homeless  individuals  for 
health  services. 

"(c)  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shaU  give  preference  to  com- 
munity health  centers  support«l  under  sec- 
tion 330  and  other  pubUc  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entities  which  have  experience  in  pro- 
viding comprehensive  primary  health  care 
services  to  homdess  individuals  and  medi- 
cally underserved  populatlona. 

"terms  AMD  CORDITIORS  APPUCARLR  TO  GRAHTS 

"Sec.  396.  (a)  Each  redpient  of  a  grant 
under  this  part  shaU  provide  the  services  re- 
quired under  section  395  within  the  limits  of 
its  capacity  to  any  homeless  individual  re- 
gardless of  the  individual's  abUity  to  pay  for 
the  provision  of  such  services.  If  any  redpi- 
ent of  a  grant  under  tills  part  imposes 
charges  for  services  furnished  under  the 
grant,  such  charges— 

"(1)  shaU  be  made  according  to  a  public 
schedule  of  charges: 

"(2)  may  not  be  imposed  with  respect  to 
individuals  whose  income  is  below  the  non- 
farm  income  official  poverty  line  defined  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (and 
revised  annuaUy  In  accordance  with  sectkn 
673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981);  and 

"(3)  ShaU  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
Income  and  resources  of  the  individuals  to 
which  such  services  are  provided. 

"(b)  Funds  provided  under  any  grant 
made  under  section  395  may  not  be  used— 

"(1)  to  provide  services  other  than  the 
services  described  in  such  section; 

"(2)  to  make  cash  paymmts,  without  con- 
sideration, to  any  individual; 

"(3)  to  purchase  or  improve  land,  to  pur- 
chase, construct,  or  permanently  improve 
(other  than  minor  remodeling)  any  building 
or  other  f adUty,  or  to  purchase  major  medt 
cal  equipment,  unless  the  Secretary  finds, 
baaed  on  a  showing  of  exceptional  circum- 
stance, that  a  waiver  of  this  subparagraph  is 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part;  or 

"(4)  to  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion of  Federal  funds. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  approved  under  this 
part  unless  an  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  appUcatlon  ahaU  be  in  such  form, 
be  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  contain 
or  be  armmpanled  by  such  biformation  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regidation  specify. 
The  Secretary  ahaU  not  approve  any  appli- 
cation under  thla  part  unleas  the  application 
contains  assurances  that  the  appUcant— 

"(1)  wlU  use  the  funds  provided  under  this 
part  only  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the 
approved  application; 

"(2)  wlU  establish  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  proper  disbursement  and 
accounting  of  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
pUcant under  this  part; 

"(3)  wOl  establish  an  ongoing  quaUty  as- 
surance program  to  monitor  servicea  fur- 
nished under  the  grant  and  wOl  maintain 
conf  identiaUty  of  patient  records; 
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"<4)  baa.  in  the  caae  of  an  applicant  tar  a 
prajaet  which  vUl  aerre  a  group  of  indtvid- 
uala  a  auhatantlal  pitHMUtion  of  which  are 
of  Umtted  Bagliab-«M«klni  abOlty- 

"(A)  developed  a  plan  and  made  arrange- 
menta  tailored  to  the  oeeda  of  such  Indivld- 
uala  for  the  provtaloas  of  servloee.  to  the 
extent  practicable.  In  the  language  and  cul- 
tural context  moat  appnwrlate  to  such  Indi- 
vldnaJa;  t«< 

"<B>  identified  an  Individual  on  ita  staff— 

"(1)  who  Is  fhxnt  both  in  English  and  in 
the  lancittge  most  apivopriate  to  such  indi- 
viduals: and 

"<li)  whose  reaponstbOities  shall  Include 
providing  guidance  to  such  individuals  and 
to  appropriate  steff  members  with  respect 
to  eoltoral  sensittvtties  and  the  bridging  of 
UiWulBtle  and  coltaral  dif f eraices:  and 

"(5)  wOl  report  to  the  Secretary  annually 
on  the  utUiattlon.  cost,  and  outcome  of  serv- 
lees  fnmlabed  under  this  part 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  no  entity  receiving  a  grant 
under  thia  part  shall  be  considered  to  be  in 
vitdatioo  of  this  part  if  such  mttty,  in  the 
regular  course  of  providing  mental  health 
services  to  homeless  individuals  who  do  not 
have  a  chn»ic  mental  Qlness.  provides 
mental  health  services  to  homeless  Individ- 
uUs  hETtng  a  chnmic  mental  illness. 
"■vAurATiaan  ua>  rbfosts 

"8k.  397.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct, 
or  arrange  for  the  conduct  of,  evaluations  of 
services  provided  under  grants  under  section 
396. 

"(b)  Within  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  part,  and  annually  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Rcaooroes  ctf  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
<m  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  summarizing  the 
evaluatians  conducted  imder  subsection  (a) 
during  the  preceding  year. 

"DxmnnoHS 

"Sbc.  398.  For  purposes  of  this  part: 
"uarunnoiis 

"Sac.  398.  For  pnrposes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'homeless  individual'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  3  of  the 
Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'medically  underserved  pop- 
ulation' means  a  population  designated  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  330(bK3). 

"(3)  The  term  'shelter*  means  any  super- 
vised pubUc  or  private  facility  desiiKned  to 
provide  temporary  living  accommodations. 

"AUTHOKIZATIOII  OF  AFFSOPHIATIOHS 

"Sic.  399.  To  carry  out  this  part,  there  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.". 
Pact  B— Mbral  Hbalth  Skbvicxs 

SBC  tSl.  EMnCBICT  MBNTAL  HKAL1H  SERVICES 
FOB  HOMKUaS  INDIVIDUALS  HAVING 

cmwNic  MorrAL  oLNEsa 
Title  XIX  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

the  ibilowtng  new  part: 

"Past  D— EMBtancr  Assistascb  Foa  Hom- 
iBsa   ICORALLT   Iix   ImivmuALS   Block 

OSAIR 

"AOTHORIZATIOM  OF  AFrBOPBIATIOIfS 

"Sia  1931.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  part, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$56,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

"(b)  Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  not 
more  than  3  percent  shall  be  used  by  the 


Sec  -etary  to  pay  the  costs  of  administering 
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part. 


"AIXOIMSMTS 


"I  tie.  1932.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in 
sub  lections  (b)  and  (c>,  the  alloUnent  of  a 
Staie  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  determined  under  para- 
grai  )hs  (2)  and  (3)  for  the  State  and  metro- 
pol  tan  cities  and  urban  counties  in  the 
Sta  e  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"I  2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
am(  unt  that  would  be  allotted  to  each  State 
frofi  the  total  amount  available  for  allot- 
meAts  under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
(after  the  application  of  section  1931(b))  If 
the  percentage  of  such  total  available 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  such  State 
is  fqual  to  the  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  available  for  grants  under  section 
106  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opnient  Act  of  1974  for  the  flsc&l  year  prior 
to  auch  fiscal  year  that  is  allocated  to  such 
St^. 

"C3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  t^e 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  each  met- 
ropplitan  city  and  urban  county  In  a  State 
from  the  total  amount  available  for  allot- 
ments under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
(after  the  application  of  section  1931(b))  if 
the:  percentage  of  such  total  available 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  such  city 
or  Oounty  is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
totgl  amount  available  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  for  the  fiscal  year 
prior  to  such  fiscal  year  that  is  allocated  to 
su<ji  city  or  cotmty. 

"ifi)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  and 
except  as  provided  in  the  second  sentence  of 
ction  (b),  the  allotment  of  the  District 
Dlumbia  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year 
be  the  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
vpih  (3)  or  the  amount  determined 
er  subsection  (b),  whichever  is  greater. 
»  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
alldtment  of  a  State  under  this  section  for 
anji  fiscal  year  shaU  not  be  less  than  one- 
hall  of  one  percent  of  the  amount  available 
foriallotments  under  this  section  (after  the 
apiiication  of  section  1931(b))  for  such 
fisokl  year.  If  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  ratably 
redbce  the  amount  determined  for  each 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a), 
and  the  amount  determined  for  each  metro- 
politan city  and  urban  county  (including  the 
Disrict  of  Columbia)  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  auch  subsection. 

"jcXD  For  purposes  of  sulisections  (a)  and 
Wt\  the  allotment  of  each  territory  under 
thil  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3). 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  a  total  allotment  under  this  part  for 
all  territories  shall  be  determined  for  a 
fisod  year  as  if  all  territories  were  deemed 
to  be  one  State. 

"(3)  The  allotment  of  a  territory  under 
part   for  a  fiscal   year  shall  be  the 
t>unt  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
punt  determined  under  paragraph  (3)  for 
I  fiscal  year  as  the  population  of  the  ter- 
try  bears  to  the  population  of  aU  territo- 

|4)  For  punxMes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terin  'territory'  means  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Com- 
mopwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lai^ds. 

"td)  If  the  total  amount  of  funds  appro- 
pri|ited  under  section  1931  for  a  fiscal  year 


and  avaiaUe  for  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year  is  not  otherwise  al- 
lotted to|StateB  because— 

"(1)  one  or  more  States  have  not  submit- 
ted an  ^plication  or  description  of  activi- 
ties In  aocordance  with  section  1935  for  such 
fiscal  yeir, 

"(2)  oiie  or  more  States  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  intend  to  use  the 
It  of  their  allotment;  or 

allotments  of  States  are  offset 
under  section  1917(bK3)  (as  such 
)Ue8  to  this  part  ptusuant  to  sec- 
(d)). 

the  amount  not  aUotted  shall  be  allotted 
among  each  of  the  remaining  States  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  otherwise  allotted  to 
such  StOtes  for  such  fiscal  year  without 
regard  to  this  subsection. 

"|>ATicKirrs  uinns  allotmxiits 

"Sbc.  1933.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  nuJce  payments,  as  provided 
by  section  6503(a)  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  to  each  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  1932  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  that  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  sbch  year  shall  remain  available  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  such  State  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  made. 

"USE  OF  ALLOTMXlfTS 

"Sic.  1934.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  amoimts  paid  to  a  State 
imder  section  1933  shall  be  used  by  such 
State  toj  assist  in  the  carrying  out  of  emer- 
gency pipjects  for  homeless  individuals  who 
have  chronic  mental  illnesses.  Such  projects 
shall  include  each  of  the  following  activi- 
ties: 

"(A)  "the  provision  of  outreach  services 


"(1)  hofneless  individuals;  and 
"(11)  individuals  who  have  chronic  mental 
Qlnessesl  and  who  are  at  risli  of  becoming 


\  Individuals. 

tie  provision  of  outpatient  mental 
brvlces.  partial  hospitalization,  dlag- 
^rvices,  crisis  Intervention  services. 

iltatlon  and  rehabilitation  services 


homele 
"(B) 
health  I 
nostic 
and  hall 

^       1 
"(1)  holneless  individuals;  and 

"(11)  individuals  who  have  chronic  mental 
illnesses  and  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming 
homeless  individuals. 

"(C)  llhe  provision  of  training  to  individ- 
uals who  provide  services  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals, including  Individuals  who  work  in 
shelters,  mental  health  clinics,  and  other 
sites  where  homeless  individuals  receive 
serviceaJ 

"(D)  'The  provision  of  case  management 
services  jto  homeless  individuals,  including, 
as  needen  by  each  such  individual- 

"(i)  the  preparation,  and  the  review  at 
least  evfry  3  months,  of  a  plan  for  the  pro- 
vision ol  mental  health  services  to  such  indi- 
vidual; 

"(11)  tke  provision  of  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing, an4  the  coordination  of,  social  and 
malntenfuice  services  for  such  individual, 
such  as  I  services  relating  to  dally  living  ac- 
irtation  services,  habilltatlon 
itatlon  services,  prevocatlonal 
ional  services,  and  housing  serv- 


le  provision  of  assistance  to  such 
in  obtaining  Income  support  serv- 
as  housing  assistance,  food 
stamps,  { and  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits;  and 

"(iv)  ^he  referral  of  such  individual  to 
such  otl^er  services  as  may  be  appropriate. 


"(E)  The  provision  of  supportive  and  su- 
pervisory services  for  homeless  individuals 
in  residential  settings  not  supported  under 
the  transitional  housing  demonstration  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or 
PubUc  Law  99-591. 

"(2)  Training  required  under  paragraph 
(IXC)  shall  include  training  to  enable  indi- 
viduals providing  services  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals to— 

"(A)  identify  individuals  with  chronic 
mental  illness; 

"(B)  refer  homeless  individuals  to  avail- 
able services  for  such  Individuals,  including 
Job  training  services,  literacy  education, 
community  health  centers,  and  commimlty 
mental  health  centers;  and 

"(C)  Identify,  and  assist  homeless  individ- 
uals to  participate  in.  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams providing  benefits  for  homeless  indi- 
viduals. 

"(b)  A  State  may  not  use  amounts  paid  to 
it  (mder  section  1933  to— 

"(1)  provide  inpatient  services; 

"(3)  make  cash  payments  to  Intended  re- 
cipients of  services; 

"(3)  purchase  or  improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  building  or 
other  facility,  or  piurhase  major  medical 
equipment;  or 

"(4)  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 
The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (3)  upon  the  request  of 
a  State  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  there  are 
extraordinary  circumstances  to  Justify  the 
waiver  and  that  granting  the  waiver  wiU 
assist  in  carrying  out  this  part. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  4  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  a  State  under  section  1933 
for  a  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  administer- 
ing the  fimds  made  available  under  section 
1933.  The  State  shall  pay  from  non-Federal 
sources  the  remaining  costs  of  administer- 
ing such  funds. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  a  State  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  in  violation  of  this  part  U,  during  the 
regular  course  of  the  provision  of  mental 
health  services  to  homeless  Individuals 
under  this  part,  mental  health  services  are 
provided  to  individuals  who  are  homeless 
and  who  do  not  have  a  chronic  mental  ill- 
ness. 

"APFUCATIOII  AND  DKSCRnPTIOII  OF  ACTIVITIEB: 

RXqUIRElCEHTS 

"Sbc.  1935.  (aXl)  In  order  to  receive  an  al- 
lotment for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  1932, 
a  State  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary.  Each  such  ^plication  shall  be  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  shaU  require, 
and  shall  be  submitted  with  the  application 
required  by  section  1916(a)  or  at  such  other 
time  as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 

"(2)  Each  ^plication  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  an  allotment  under  section 
1932  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  contain  assur- 
ances that  the  State  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b). 

"(bXl)  As  part  of  the  annual  application 
required  by  subaection  (a)  for  an  allotment 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  each  State  shall— 

"(A)  certify  that  the  State  agrees  to  use 
the  funds  allotted  to  it  under  section  1932  in 
aocordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
part; 

"(B)  certify  that,  in  the  case  of  an  allot- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1988,  the  services  to  be 
provided  to  homeless  individuals  under  this 


part  have  been  considered  in  the  prepara- 
tion of,  have  been  Included  in.  and  are  con- 
sistent with,  the  State  comprehensive 
mental  health  services  plan  required  under 
subpart  2  of  part  B; 

"(C)  certify  that  the  State  will  ensure 
that  homeless  individuals  who  are  alcohol- 
ics, alcohol  abusers,  or  drug  abusers  will  be 
referred  to  appropriate  alcohol  abuse  and 
drug  abuse  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services,  including  services  available  under 
section  1921; 

"(D)  certify  that  the  State  will  ensure 
that  the  activities  conducted  under  this  part 
wiU  be  coordinated  with  transitional  hous- 
ing provided  imder  the  transitional  housing 
demonstratioQ  program  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment pursuant  to  section  101(g)  of  Public 
Law  90-500  or  PubUc  Law  99-591; 

"(E)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
certify  that  the  State  will  expend.  In  each 
metropolitan  city  or  urban  county  for  which 
the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  under 
section  1933(a)(3)  for  a  fiscal  year,  an 
amount  which  is  equal  to  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  under  such  section 
for  such  city  or  county  for  such  fiscal  year, 
in  order  to  assist  in  carrying  out  in  such  city 
or  county  of  an  emergency  project  which 
complies  with  section  1934;  and 

"(F)  certify  that  the  State  agrees  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  section 
1933  for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and  increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  funds  are  provided  under 
that  section  and  will  in  no  event  supplant 
such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds. 

"(2)  An  application  by  a  State  under  this 
section  for  an  allotment  for  fiscal  year  1988 
shall  include,  for  each  metropolitan  city  and 
urban  county  in  the  State  for  which  the 
Governor  of  the  State  desires  a  determina- 
tion be  made  under  section  1932(aX3),  a 
statement  from  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  such  city  or  county  which  contains  the 
certifications  specified  in  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  such  city  or  county  and  the 
description  of  activities  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  with  respect  to  such  city  or  county. 

"(3XA)  In  any  case  in  which  the  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
1932(aX3)  for  a  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  a 
metropolitan  city  or  an  urban  coimty  is  less 
than  $50,000,  the  State  in  which  such  city 
or  county  Is  located  is  not  required  to 
comply  with  paragraph  (IXE)  with  respect 
to  such  city  or  county  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Governor  of 
a  State  Is  unable  to  certify  under  paragraph 
(IXE)  that  the  amount  required  to  be  ex- 
pended for  a  fiscal  year  under  such  para- 
graph in  a  metropolitan  city  or  urban 
county  in  the  State  will  be  used  to  assist  in 
the  carrying  out,  in  such  city  or  county,  of 
an  emergency  project  which  complies  with 
section  1934,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
shall  Include  in  the  application  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  such  fiscal  year  a 
certification  that  such  amount  wlU  be  ex- 
pended in  another  area  of  the  State  to  assist 
in  the  carrying  out  of  an  emergency  project 
which  complies  with  such  section. 

"(c)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State 
shall,  as  part  of  the  application  required  by 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  also  pre- 
pare and  fiunish  the  Secretuy  (In  accord- 
ance with  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
provide)  with  a  description  of  the  intended 
use  of  the  payments  the  State  will  receive 


under  section  1933  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  appUcation  is  submitted,  includ- 
ing information  on  the  programs  aiid  activi- 
ties to  be  supported  aiul  services  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  description  shall  be  made  public 
within  the  State  in  such  manner  as  to  facili- 
tate comment  from  any  person  (including 
any  Federal  or  other  public  agency)  during 
development  of  the  description  and  after  its 
transmittal.  The  description  shall  be  revised 
(consistent  with  this  section)  throughout 
the  year  as  nuiy  be  necessary  to  reflect  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  procrams  and  activi- 
ties assisted  by  the  State  under  this  part, 
and  any  revision  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(d)  Except  where  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  the  provlslcHis  of  sec- 
tion 1914(b),  section  1917(a),  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  section  1917(b),  and  sections 
1918.  1919,  and  1920  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  to  a  State  under  this  part  In 
the  same  manner  as  such  provisions  apply 
to  payments  made  to  a  State  under  part  B 
of  this  tiUe. 

"DEFUIlTlOire 

"Sbc.  1936.  For  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'homeless  individual'  means 
a  homeless  individual  (as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  the  Urgent  Relief  for 
the  Homeless  Act)  who  has  a  chronic 
mental  illness.  Such  term  Includes  an  indi- 
vidual who— 

"(A)  Is  receiving  services  under  this  part; 
and 

"(B)  is  placed  in  permanent  housing, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  such  placement  is  made  and  ending  9 
months  after  such  date. 

"(2)  The  term  'metropolitan  dty'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  102  of  the  Hou»- 
Ing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974. 

"(3)  The  term  'urban  county'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  102  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.". 

Past  C— Alcohol  amd  Dbuo  Abusx  Sbkvicbs 

FOS  HOKXLESS  iKSIVIDnAtS 

SEC   Ul.    SPECIAL   ALLOTMENTS   FOR   ALCOHOL 

ABUSE  AND  DRUG  ABUSE  SERVICES 

FOR  BOMELSSe  INDrVIDUAL& 

Part  B  of  UUe  XIX  of  the  PubUc  Health 

Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  f  oUowlng  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  3— Prevention.  Treatment,  and 
RebablUtatlon  Services  for  Homeless  Indi- 
viduals Who  Are  Alcoholics,  Alcohol  Abus- 
ers, or  Drug  Abusers 

"SPBCIAL  ALLOTMBfTS 

"Sbc.  1920F.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each 
State  for  fiscal  year  1987  from  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (a)  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
amount  appropriated  under  such  subaectloD 
for  such  fiscal  year  as  the  aUotment  of  the 
State  under  section  1913  for  such  fiscal  year 
bears  to  the  total  amount  aUotted  to  aU 
States  under  such  section  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(c)  Each  State  dralrlng  to  receive  an  al- 
lotment under  this  section  shall  aubrait  a 
statement  to  the  Secretary  at  such.  time.  In 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. Such  statement  shall  contain  a  certi- 
fication by  the  chief  executive  of  floer  of  the 
State  that  the  State  wUl  uae  the  amounts  al- 
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lottad  to  the  8Ute  under  this  section  f  or 
the  pmpam  deecrlbert  in  mbnetion  (d). 

~<d)  The  amount  allotted  to  a  State  under 
thii  MCttoB  for  flMal  year  IMT  ahaD  be  used 
by  tbe  State  to  pravlde  {werention.  treat- 
meaft.  and  rebatoOltatian  seivluea  for  home- 
leas  IndMdoali  iAm  are  alcoholics,  alcohol 
sljwiii.  or  drac  abuseia.  For  purposes  of 
thli  aeetlon.  the  tenn  'homeless  Individual' 
has  the  sams  iiwanlin  as  in  section  3  of  the 
Unent  RdieC  for  the  HomelesB  Act 

"^eXD  Kaoapt  as  proftded  in  para«rmph 
<3X  the  proflslaaB  of  subpart  1  of  this  part 
shall  apply  to  thk  aectkm  to  the  extent  that 
wach  iMwIaiiii  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  ptovislaBB  of  tUs  section. 

■^a)  Section  MlMbXl)  does  not  apply  to 
serrtoea  proftded  under  this  section.". 
TTTUK  VI-ASBDRlHa  THE  EDUCATION 

OP  HOICEIJDBS  CmUXiEN  AND  PRO- 

VIDIMO      UI<RACT      AND      BASIC 

8M21AJS  REMEDIATION  FOR  ADULT 

HOMELBSB  JMUlVlDUAtS 

•SI.  sfTAiB  ruum  roc  the  education  or 


Subpart  3  of  part  C  of  the  General  Educa- 
tlan  ProfvialonB  Act  ia  amended  by  insertinc 
after  section  4M  the  f  ollowlnc  new  section: 


DUCATIOII  OP 

43SA.  (a)  In  any  flacal  year  after 
September  30. 19M,  in  which  a  State  fails  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Seoretary  shaU  withhold  from  the  State 
an  amount  equal  to  State  set  aside  under 
diapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  IMl  for  that  year. 

"(bXl)  Each  State  educational  agency 
ShaU  assure  that  no  child  of  a  homeless 
penon.  as  defined  tn  seetkm  3  of  this  Act,  is 
denied  for  that  reason  access  to  a  free,  ap- 
propriate public  education  tlutt  would  be 
provided  to  the  children  of  a  residrait  of  the 
State. 

"(3)  Bach  State  shall  adopt  a  plan  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  each  homeless 
tttOA  within  the  State  which  should  contain 
pravisloos  «*fT'|i"''  to^ 

"CA)  antbortae  the  State  educaticmal 
agency,  tbe  local  educational  acency,  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  homeless  child,  or 
the  applicable  sodal  worlur  to  make  the  de- 
tomlnations  required  under  this  section; 
and 

"(B)  provide  procedures  for  selecting  the 
appropriate  local  educational  agency  within 
the  State  to  be  responsible  for  the  expenses 
of  providing  for  the  educatim  of  the  home- 
lem  child. 

"(cXl)  Each  plan  adopted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  assure,  to  the  eztcnt  practicable 
unSer  requircmeoto  relating  to  education  es- 
tabUshed  by  State  law,  that  local  education- 
al agenrtea  within  the  State  will  comj^ 
with  the  requlrementa  of  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (•)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Tbe  local  educational  agency  of  each 
bomelem  diQd  shaU  either — 

"(A)  continue  the  child's  education  in  the 
school  distrlet  of  origin  for  the  remainder  of 
the  school  year;  or 

"(B)  enndl  the  ehOd  in  the  school  district 
where  the  dilld  is  actuaBy  Uvtnr, 
whichever  is  in  the  diOd's  best  interest 

"(3)  Ihe  choice  required  by  paragraph  (3) 
ShaU  be  avaflabie  regardless  of  whether  tbe 
diHd  Is  living  wUh  the  homeless  parents  or 
has  been  temporarily  placed  elsewhere  by 
the  parents. 

"(4)  Each  homeless  child  shaU  be  provided 
adequate  transportation  to  the  school  se- 
lected according  to  tbe  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2). 


child 


"A)  The  records  of  each  homelt 
sha  1  be  maintained— 

"( A)  so  that  the  records  are  immediately 
ava  table  when  a  child  enters  a  new  school 
district;  and 

"^)  in  a  manner  consistent  with  section 
438  of  thte  Act. 

"01)  Each  local  educational  agency  shall 
ensfuT  that  each  homelen  child  may  par- 
ticipate in  all  educatloiud  programs  and 
services  for  which  the  child  meets  the  ellgl- 
biliiy  criteria,  including  special  programs 
andcompmsatory  educational  programs  for 
haqiUcapped.  disadvantaged,  and  for  stu- 
dents with  limited  English  proficiency:  pro- 
gragu  in  vocational  education;  programs  for 
the  I  gifted  and  talented;  and  school  meals 
programs. 

"UXD  Each  local  educational  agency  or 
any^State  which  is  aggrieved  by  the  with- 
hollUng  of  State  funds  under  subsection  (a) 
sluul  be  accorded  the  right  of  due  process  of 
lawTand  shall  be  entiUed  to- 

L)  at  least  30  days  prior  written  notice 

intent  to  withhold  such  funds; 
t)  the  opporttmity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
|rd  before  an  administrative  law  Judge 
60  days  of  the  actual  withholding, 
unless  such  period  is  extended  by  mutual 
c^ent  of  the  Secretary  and  the  v>propri- 
ate  Btate  educational  agency;  and 

"4C)  a  decisicm  on  the  merits  by  the  ad- 
mixiistrative  law  Judge  within  90  days  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing,  unless  the  admln- 
Isti^tive  law  Judge  determines  that  such  a 
hesking  cannot  be  concluded  or  a  decision 
on  pie  merits  cannot  be  made  within  such 
period,  in  which  case  the  administrative  law 
judge  may  extend  the  period  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  60  additional  dajrs. 

"<|2)  The  administrative  remedy  prescribed 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  exclusive. 

"4e)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
subinit  to  the  Congress  a  report  not  later 
tlum  January  1,  1989,  on  the  effectiveness 
of  Ipe  State  plans  required  by  this  section.'*; 

SECi  ML   EXEMPLAKY  GBANTS  AND  DISSEMINA- 
TION or  mroRMATioN  Acnvmss 

AirmORIZED. 

(4)  OEmaAL  AuTHORmr.— <1)  The  Secre- 
tarf  shall,  from  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant, to  subsection  (f).  make  grants  for  exem- 
plsty  programs  that  successfully  address 
thcM  needs  of  homeless  students  in  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  schools  of  the  applicant. 

(|)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
witik  subsection  (e),  conduct  dissemination 
activities  of  exemplary  programs  designed 
to  make  the  special  educational  needs  of 
hogieless  el«nentary  and  secondary  school 
students. 

(b)  AppLiCAirrs.— The  Secretary  shall 
ma^e  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agebdes  for  the  purpose  described  in  para- 
grst>b  (1)  of  subsection  (a). 

(4 )  EuoniUTT  FOK  Orants.— No  applicant 
ma  f  receive  an  exemplary  grant  under  this 
seo  ion  unless  the  applicant  is  located  in  a 
Sta  te  which  has  submitted  a  State  plan  in 
ace  >rdance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
43<  A  of  the  General  Educations  Provisions 
Ad 

(I  I)  ArrucATiOK.— Each  applicant  which 
det  ires  to  receive  a  demonstration  grant 
luu  ler  this  section  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tloi  t  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
ma  mer,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
su<  ii  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
soqably  require.  Each  such  application  shall 
indude— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  exemplary  pro- 
grvn  for  which  assistance  is  sought; 

C '.)  assurances  that  the  i^plicant  will 
tragismlt  information  with  req>ect  to  the 
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conduct  >f  the  program  for  which  assistance 
is  sought ; 

(3)  swh  additional  assurances  that  the 
Secretar  '  determines  are  necessary. 

(e)  Dn  BmiUTioii  op  Ikpouiatioh  Activi- 
ties.—TI  e  Secretary  shall,  from  funds  ap- 
propriate d  pursuant  to  subsection  (f),  con- 
duct, dir  Ntly  or  indirectly  by  way  of  grant, 
contract]  or  other  arrangement,  dissemina- 
tion acuities  designed  to  inform  State  and 
ional  agencies  of  exemplary  pro- 
suooessfully  address  the  spe- 
of  homeless  students. 
oruATioHS  AuTHORizKD.— There 
irixed  to  be  appropriated  $2,500,000 
year  1987  and  $5,000,000  for 
year  1088  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sectlon. 

SEC  SSI  atATEWIDE  UTEHACY  DtmATIVES. 

(a)  OaoRAL  AuTHORiTT.— The  Secretary 
of  Eduqttion  shall  make  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies  to  enable  each  such 
agency  tp  develop  a  plan  and  implement  a 
program!  of  literacy  training  and  basic  sicUls 
remediation  for  adult  homeless  individuals 
within  the  State  which  shaD— 

(1)  include  a  program  of  outreach  activi- 
ties. andJ 

(3)  be  Coordinated  with  existing  resoiux»s 
such  a^  community-based  organizations. 
VISTA  recipients,  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram recipients,  and  nonprofit  llteracy- 
actlen  organizations. 

(b)  Ap^catior.— Each  State  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  Its  allocation 
under  tms  section  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  japplication  at  such  time.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(c)  Authorization  op  Appropriations;  Al- 
liOCATioK.— <1)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  yetirs  1987  and  1988,  for  the  adult  Ut- 
eracy  arid  basic  sldlls  remediation  programs 
authoriad  by  this  section. 

(2)  TlMK  Secretary  of  Education  shall  dis- 
tribute funds  to  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
assessments  of  the  homeless  population  in 
tbe  Statiss  made  in  the  comprehensive  plans 
submittod  to  the  Interagency  CouncU  under 
section  401.  except  that  no  State  shall  re- 
ceive less  than  $75,000  under  this  section. 

TITLE   VII— JOB   TRAININO    FOR   THE 
HOM^I^SS  DEMONSTRA-nON 

PROjjxrr 

SEC  7*1.  I^BMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  OiifERAL  AuTHORiTT.— The  Secretary 
shall,  from  fimds  appropriated  pursiumt  to 
section  708.  make  grants  for  the  Federal 
share  of  Job  training  demonstration  projects 
for  homeless  individuals  in  accordance  with 
the  prov^ions  of  this  title. 

\ct  Adthoritt.— The  Secretary 

to  enter  into  such  contracts 

and  local  public  agencies,  private 

organizations,  private  businesses. 

U>propriate  entities  as  may  be 

to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

rATB  COORDINATION  WTIH  DEHONSTKA- 
TION  GRANT  RECIPIENTS. 

A  Staie  shall  describe  in  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  required  tmder  section  401  of  this 
Act  hoM^  the  State  will  coordinate  projects 
conducts  within  a  State  under  this  title 
with  outer  services  for  homeless  individuals 
assisted  under  this  Act. 

SBC  7tt.  APPUCATION. 

Each  4pplicant  which  desires  to  receive  a 
demonstration  grant  under  this  title  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 


or  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require.  Each 
such  application  shall  include— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  activities  for  which 
assistanoe  is  soui^t; 

(2)  plans  for  the  coordination  and  out- 
reach activities,  particularly  with  case  man- 
agers and  care  providers,  designed  to 
achieve  referral  of  homeless  individuals  to 
the  demonstration  projects  authorized  by 
this  UUe; 

(3)  plans  to  offer  in-ahelter  training  activi- 
ties and  services,  and  to  perform  training 
services  and  activities  so  as  to  increase  the 
participation  of  homeless  individuals  in  the 
demonstration  project; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  standards  by 
which  perf  ormsnce  may  be  measured  under 
tbe  demonstration  project,  together  with  as- 
surances that  a  preliminary  evaluation  of 
the  project  will  be  completed  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  first  year  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought: 

(5)  assurances  that  the  recipient  of  dem- 
onstration grants  under  this  title  will  pay 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  activities  for 
which  assistance  is  sought  from  non-Federal 
sources;  and 

(6)  such  additional  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  necessary  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
tiUe. 

SEC  TM.  AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES. 

Demonstration  grants  under  this  title  may 
be  used  f  01^ 

(1)  basic  skills  instruction: 

(2)  remedial  education  activities: 

(3)  basic  literacy  instruction; 

(4)  Job  search  activities: 

(5)  Job  counseling; 

(6)  Job  preparatory  training,  including 
resume  writing  and  interviewing  sidlls:  and 

(7)  any  other  activities  descrit>ed  in  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  which  the  grant  recipient  determines 
will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  tiUe. 

for  homeless  individuals. 

SEC   TMk   PAYMENTS:   PEDERAL   SHARE;   UMfTA- 
TION. 

(a)  Payments.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  applicant  having  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  703  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  activities  described  In  the  ap- 
plication. 

(b)  Federal  Shark.— (1)  The  Federal  share 
for  each  fiscal  year  shaU  be  50  percent. 

(2)  The  non-Federal  share  of  paymente 
under  this  title  may  be  In  cash  or  in  kind 
fairly  evaluated,  including  plant  equipment 
orservicee. 

(c)  Limitation.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  grants  in  any  State  in  an  aggregate  in 
excess  of  IS  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  in  each  fiscal 
year. 

SBC  TM.  EVALUATION. 

(a)  DOIORSTRATIOR  PROJECT  RUPONSIBIL- 

iTT.— The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  each 
project  assisted  under  this  title  at  the  end 
of  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are 
appropriated  under  this  title.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  tbe  findings  of  the  evaluations 
to  the  Interagency  CoundL  Not  later  than  6 
mrmttiM  before  the  termination  date  speci- 
fied in  section  709,  tbe  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  final  report  of  the  evalua- 
tioDS  required  by  this  subsection  to  the 
President,  to  tbe  Congress,  and  to  the  Inter- 
agency Council. 

(b)  OuNiiJiiB  OP  EvALOATiom.— Each  eval- 
uation required  by  this  section  shaU  in- 
clude- 


(1)  tbe  number  of  homeless  individuals 
served; 

(2)  the  number  of  homeless  individuals 
placed  in  Jobs; 

(3)  the  average  length  of  training  time 
under  the  project: 

(4)  the  average  training  cost  under  the 
project:  and 

(5)  the  average  retention  rate  of  place- 
ments of  homelen  individuals  after  training 
with  assistance  made  under  this  title. 

(c)  Evaluation  bt  Intkraornct  Council.- 
(1)  Tbe  Interagency  CouncU  shall  evaluate 
each  project  receiving  aawistanre  under  this 
title. 

(2)  The  Interagency  Council  shall  prepare 
and  publish  a  report  of  its  findings  in  the 
annual  report  of  tbe  Council.  The  evalua- 
tion of  the  demonstration  projects  author- 
ized by  this  title  shall  include  a  determina- 
tion of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams assisted  imder  this  title  together  with 
recommendations,  including  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  to  the  Congress  on  Job 
training  programs  for  homeless  individuals 
to  t>e  established  on  a  national  basis. 

SEC  7«7.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "applicant"  means  public 
agencies,  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
private  businesses,  and  other  appropriate 
entities: 

(2)  the  term  "Interagency  CouncU"  means 
the  Interagency  Council  on  the  Homeless: 

(3)  the  term  "local  public  agency"  means 
any  public  agency  of  a  general  pun>ose  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  which  has  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  and  spend  funds,  as  well 
as  general  corporate  and  police  powers; 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  SUtes  and  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

SEC.    7W.    authorization   OF   APPROPRUTIONS: 
AVAILABILITY  OP  rUNDS. 

(a)  AuTBORizATioir  OP  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry 
out  the  provisitms  of  this  title. 

(b)  Availabilitt  op  Furds.— Funds  obli- 
gated for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended 
by  each  recipient  during  that  fiscal  year  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

SBC  7M.  TERMINATION. 

1  he  provisions  of  this  title  shall  terminate 
on  October  1, 1990. 

TITLE  Vni— NUTRITION 
Part  A— Food  Stamp  Program 

SEC  Ml.  DEFINrnON  OP  HOUSEHOLD. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  3(1)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  UJ3.C.  3012(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (2)"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(2)": 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
following:  "or  <3)  a  parent  of  minor  children 
and  that  parent's  chUdren  (notwithstanding 
the  presence  in  the  home  of  any  other  per- 
sons, including  parente  and  siblings,  who  do 
not  customarily  purchase  food  and  prepare 
meals  for  home  consumption  together  with 
the  parent  and  children)  except  that  the 
certification  of  a  household  as  a  separate 
household  under  this  clause  shall  be  reex- 
amined no  less  frequently  than  once  every  6 
months";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "(other  than  as  provided 
in  clause  (3))"  after  "except  that" 

SBC  SSL  DEFINmON  OP  HOMELESS  DnHVIDUAU 

Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
(7  U.&C.  2012)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foDowtaig  new  subsectkm: 

"(s)  'Homeless  individual' 


"(1)  an  individual  who  la^s  a  fixed,  regu- 
lar, and  adequate  nighttime  residenoe;  and 

"(2)  an  individual  who  has  a  primary 
nighttime  residence  that  is— 

"(A)  a  supervised  publicly  or  privately  op- 
erated shelter  (including  a  welfare  botd  or 
congregate  shelter)  designed  to  provide  tem- 
porary living  accommodations: 

"(B)  sn  institution  that  provides  a  tempo- 
rary residence  for  individuals  Intended  to  be 
institutionalized; 

"(C)  a  temporary  accommodation  in  the 
residence  of  another  Individual:  or 

"(D)  a  public  or  private  place  not  designed 
for,  or  ordinarily  used,  as  a  regular  sleeping 
accommodation  for  human  beings.". 

SEC   Ml.   POOD  STAMP   INTOEMATiON   POR  THE 


(a)  AUTHORITT  To  Paovnn  Irpormatior.— 
SecUon  IKeXlXA)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020(eXlXA))  is  amouled 
by  inserting  "except,  at  the  option  of  the 
State  agency,  food  stamp  informational  ao- 
UviUes  directed  at  homeless  individuals'' 
after  "Act". 

(b)  Admiristxativx  Expxrsbs.— Tbe  first 
sentence  of  section  16(a)  of  such  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  2025(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out ", 
and  (4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(4) 
food  stamp  informational  activities  permit- 
ted under  section  IKeKlXA).  and  (5)". 

SEC  M4.  EXPEDTTED  FOOD  OTAMP  SERVICE 

Section  ll(eK9)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020(eX9))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (D); 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  provide  coupons  no  later  than  Ave 
days  after  the  date  of  application  to  a 
household  in  which  all  members  are  home- 
less individuals  and  which  meete  the  Income 
and  resource  criteria  for  coupons  under  this 
Act: 

"(C)  provide  coupons  no  later  than  five 
days  after  the  date  of  application  to  any 
household  that  has  a  combined  gross 
Income  and  liquid  resources  that  is  less  than 
the  monthly  rent  and  utilities  of  the  house- 
hold; and";  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D)  (as  redesigned), 
by  strUdng  out  "the  household"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "a  household  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A).  (B),  or  (C)". 

SEC  Mt.  IMPLEMENTATION  OP  EXI8TINC  VENDOR 
PAYMENT  EXCLUSION. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  secUon  5(kX2XE)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(kX3XE)). 
Part  B— Temporary  Bmeroewct  Food 
AssisTARCB  Program  (TEFAP) 

SEC    811.    VARIETY     OP    COMMODmES    UNDER 
1EPAP. 

Section  203(d)  of  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7  U3.C 
6iac  note)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"shall  include"  the  followinr  "a  variety  of 
commodities  and  producte  thereof  that  are 
most  useful  to  eligible  recipient  agendea,  in- 
cluding". 

SBC    >1L    AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPUATIONS 
POR  POOD  STORAGE  AND  DISTRIBU- 

■noN  (xiem  undbk  nPAP. 
The  first  sentence  of  section  204(cXl)  of 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1983  (7  U£.C.  613c  note)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "$50,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1986.  and 
September  30.  1887"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
aiding  September  30.  1986.  $60,000,000  for 
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the  flaal  year  endiiis  Septonber  90,  1987, 
•ad  $TO.O0O.00O  for  the  Hacal  yev  endtnc 
September  M.  1969". 
■c  na.  oomnnjAYioN  or  nrAr. 

(a)  la  aBn>*i.F-aection  313  of  the  Tem- 
poniy  Bneneney  Food  Aalitanoe  Act  of 
19n  (7  n&C  813c  note)  to  emended  by 
■MUnc  out  "1887"  and  inawtlnc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1888". 

(b)  OoaraaaKo  AiaomifBaT.— Section 
310(c)  of  meh  Act  is  amended  by  etriUng 
out  "beglnntnt  October  1.  IMS.  and  ending 
S^tembCT  30.  198r'  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereitf  "ending  on  the  date  specified  in  sec- 
tifon  313". 

Put  C— EFrwnvB  D&n 
SK.  m.  uiitiif  K  DAn. 

Sxoept  as  provided  in  section  805.  the 
aiMomiiiMwitM  ma^wt  |>y  tbis  title  stuiU  become 
effeetMe  and  be  implemented  as  soon  as  the 
Seentaiy  detcnnines  is  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thla  AcL 

TTTU IX-HOMELESS  VETESIANS 

UmiUmSl.  gHOTTTTU. 

This  title  may  be  dted  as  the  "Homeless 
Veterans'  Aaristanoe  Act  of  198r'. 

8K.  N*.  AUTBOOrr  TO  MAIS  CEKTAOi  PROPER- 
ms  AVAILARLR  POR  8HKLTBR& 

(a)  III  OaiBUki.— The  Administrator, 
vithln  the  limits  of  available  appropria- 
tions, is  authorlKd  under  this  section  to 
carry  out  during  fiscal  years  1987, 1988,  and 
1980  a  procram  to  assist  homeless  veterans 
and  their  families  to  acquire  shelter  by  en- 
tering into  agreements,  described  in  subsec- 
tion  (b)  with  any  organiatlon  named  in,  or 
spproted  by  the  Administrator  tmder,  sec- 
tion  3403  of  title  38.  United  Stotes  Code,  or 
any  other  governmental,  public,  or  nonprof- 
it private  institution,  organisation,  corpora- 
tion.  or  other  entity,  espedally  any  such 
entity  working  on  behalf  of  homeless  indi- 
viduals, for  the  purpose  of  such  entity  pro- 
viding shelter  primarily  for  homeless  veter- 
ans and  their  famQiea. 

(b)  AaassMsais  To  Skll  or  Lbasb.— <1) 
Agreements  authorised  by  subsection  (a)  are 
agreements  pursuant  to  which  the  Adminis- 
trator would,  subject  to  parsgraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  this  subaecUon  and  to  subsection  (d>— 

(A)  seU  to  an  entity  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  for  such  consideratitm  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  Oovemment,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram, and  the  short-  and  long-term  solvency 
of  the  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund,  real 
pnverty  acquired  by  the  Administrator  as 
the  result  of  a  default  on  a  loan  made  or 
guaranteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code:  or 

(B)  lease,  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  or 
otherwise  tempwarHy  make  available  to 
sudi  an  oitity  undenitOiMd  facilities  (other 
than  properties  so  acquired  as  the  result  of 
such  a  default)  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Administrator  that  would  be  suitable  for 
providing  emergency  shelter. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  paragraph  (1)  only  if  the 
ArtrntnlstrmtOT  determines  that  such  an 
aetian  wHl  not  adversely  affect  the  Veter- 
ans' Admlnistratkm's  abOlty  to  fuUill  its 
statutory  misslnns  or  to  carry  out  other 
functtoos  and  administer  other  programs 
authorised  by  law. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  paragraph  (IMA)  only  if— 

(A)  the  eitity  to  which  the  property  is  to 
be  sold  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Administrator,  an  intention  to  (1)  utilize 


thA  property  solely  as  a  shelter  primarily 
fo^  homeless  veterans  and  their  families,  (ii) 
to  jcomply  with  all  aoning  laws  relating  to 
thf  propoty.  and  (ill)  to  make  no  use  of  the 
property  that  Is  not  omipatlble  with  the 
arwa  where  the  property  is  located: 

(B)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
thtre  Is  no  likelihood  of  the  property  being 
sold  for  a  price  sufficient  to  reduce  the  li- 
ability to  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
the  veteran  who  had  defaulted  on  the  loan 
gugranteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code:  and 

(P)  the  buyer  satisfies  other  terms  and 
coitditions  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tiota  (d). 

(t)  The  Administrator,  through  means  se- 
lected by  the  Administrator,  shall  provide 
appropriate  entities  described  In  subsection 
(a>  which  are  involved  in  working  on  the 
problems  of  homelessness  and  homeless  vet- 
erans with  notice  of  the  potential  availabil- 
ity for  sale  or  lease  to  such  entities  of  ap- 
propriate properties  under  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Prxrrxrci  for  Crrtaih  Ehtitixs.— In 
selecting  entities  with  which  to  enter  into 
agteements  under  subsection  (a),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  accord  preference  to  enti- 
tle! which— 

(1)  have  a  demonstrated  commitment  to 
working  with  and  on  behiJf  of  homeless  in- 
diilduals: 

(SKA)  have  a  demonstrated  ability  to  es- 
tablish, operate,  and  maintain  shelters  for 
hofneless  individuals,  or  (B)  are  named  in, 
or  approved  by  the  Administrator  under, 
sedtion  3402  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code: 

(9)  have  a  plan  for  utilizing  the  voluntary 
se^ces  of  homeless  individuals,  or  others, 
to  rehabilitate  and  repair  such  property  as 
necessary  in  order  to  improve  its  habitabil- 
ity;and 

(i)  have  a  plan  for  utilizing  the  volunteer 
asaistance  of  Veterans'  Administration  em- 
ployees, members  of  veterans'  service  orga- 
nisations, homeless  individuals,  or  others  in 
th«  establishment,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nahce  of  the  shelter  established  pursuant  to 
su^h  an  agreement. 

(d)  TiRMS    AMD     CORSrnOHS    or    IRBTRU- 

■oirrs.- Any  agreement,  deed,  or  other  in- 
stmment  executed  by  the  Administrator 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  and  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  such  agreement. 

(e)  IifVBirroRY  or  Underutixized  Pacili- 
'TiRs.— <1)(A)  Not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  periodically  thereafter,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  evaluate  all  real  properties  de- 
sctfbed  in  subparagraph  (B)  in  order  to  de- 
termine which  such  properties  are  appropri- 
ate to  offer  for  sale  imder  subsection 
(bklXA). 

ffi)  Properties  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  are  those  which  (i)  are  located  in  geo- 
graphic areas  in  which  there  are  significant 
niinbers  of  homeless  veterans,  and  (11)  are 
being  held  by  the  Administrator  after 
tuwing  been  acquired  by  the  Administrator 
at;  least  twelve  months  previously  as  the 
result  of  defaults  cm  loans  made  or  guaran- 
teed under  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
StRtes  Code. 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
da^  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Aot  and  periodically  thereafter,  the  Admln- 
isirator  shall  complete  an  inventory  of  all 
underutilized  facilities  which  are  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator  and  which 
are  located  in  geographic  areas  In  which 
there  are  significant  numbers  of  homeless 
veterans  in  order  to  determine  which  such 
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faeOitie  i  could  be  suitable  to  offer  for  lease 
imder  sibsection  (bKlXB). 

(f)  R^VRTS.— (1)  Not  later  than  February 
1,  1988.  the  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  Coifmittees  a  report— 

(A)  od  the  results  of  the  evaluations  and 
inventory  conducted  under  subsection  (e): 

(B)  on  the  activities  carried  out  by  the  Ad- 
mlnlstTRtor  under  subsection  (bK4): 

(C)  oq  real  property  sold  under  subsection 
(bXlXAO,  including  for  each  such  property 
information  as  to  the  price  for  which  the 
Veterars'  Administration  acquired  the  prop- 
erty, Vbk  costs  incurred  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 

jtion  m  maintaining  the  property 
thereafter,  the  name  of  the  buyer,  and  the 
price  psid  by  the  buyer;  and 

(D)  OR  the  leasing  of  facilities  under  sub- 
section (bXlxB). 

(3)  Not  later  than  February  1,  1989,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees a  report  on  the  experience  under  this 
section  and  shall  include  In  the  report  (A) 
informaition  updating  the  information  re- 
quired \o  be  provided  in  the  report  under 
paragrabh  (1),  and  (B)  such  recommenda- 
tions (and  the  reasons  therefor)  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate  as  to 
whether  the  program  carried  out  under  this 
section  Should  be  extended  and  any  recom- 
mendation for  legislation  that  the  Adminis- 
trator eonsiders  appropriate  to  include  in 
the  report. 

SEC    MR    PlUrr    PROGRAM    OF    ACTIvmES    TO 
I        ASSIST  HOMELESS  VETERANS. 

In  orqer  to  enhance  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's ability  to  assist  homeless  veterans 
and  their  families  and  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  activities  in  that  regard, 
the  Administrator  shall,  within  the  limits  of 
available  approi»1ations  and  as  provided  for 
in  the  aection,  conduct  a  pilot  program  and 
study  f^r  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  months  in  not  less  than  ten  geographic 
areas  is  which  there  are  significant  num- 
bers of  homeless  veterans.  In  the  course  of 
such  pilot  program  and  study,  the  Adminis- 
trator ^lall  imdertake  and  evaluate  various 
activities  otherwise  authorlzd  by  law  as  well 
as  activities— 

(1)  to  designate  Individuals  at  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  to  coordinate  offi- 
cial and  volunteer  efforts  designed  to  assist 
homeless  veterans  and  their  families; 

(2)  to  authorize  Veterans'  Administration 
employees  to  seek  out  and  cooperate  with 
other  entities  providing  counseling.  Job 
training,  rehabilitation,  and  assistance  in 
obtainl^  shelter  to  homeless  individuals; 
and      J 

(3)(A]  to  facilitate  (by  adjusting,  consist- 
ent with  supervisors'  determinations  regard- 
ing employees'  assigned  responsibilities, 
duty  h^urs  and  meal  breaks)  the  efforts  of 
Veterads'  Administration  employees  who 
wish  to  assist,  on  a  volunteer  basis,  (i)  home- 
less veterans  and  their  families  In  acquiring 
necessities,  such  as  shelter,  food,  and  health 
care,  and  rehabilitation  services,  training, 
and  employment,  or  (11)  in  any  other  chari- 
table adidvity  approved  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
Executive  Order  12353  of  March  23,  1982 
(and  th^  implementing  regulations  in  5  CFR 
Part  990),  or  by  the  Administrator  for  the 
purposes  of  this  clause,  and  (B)  to  use,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  homeless  veterans 
and  their  families  in  acquiring  such  necessi- 
ties, r^habOltaticm  services,  training,  and 
employment.  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
sources and  facilities,  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed, where  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  nominal. 


SRC  M4.  OUTRKACH  8BRVICB8  PROGRAM. 

Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Adminis- 
trator, within  the  limits  of  available  appro- 
priations, shall  submit  to  the  Committees  a 
report  setting  forth— 

(Da  description  of  all  efforts  undertaken 
in  fiscal  year  1987  under  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  3  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  outreach  services  to  homeless  veter- 
ans to  assist  them  in  applying  for  and  ob- 
taining benefits  and  services  for  which  they 
are  eligible  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  under  other 
laws  by  virtue  of  their  veteran  status: 

(2)  any  information  available  on  the  m- 
creased  utilization  of  such  benefits  and  serv- 
ices by  such  veterans  as  a  result  of  the  ef- 
fo^  described  in  clause  (1)  to  assist  them  in 
securing  necessities,  such  as  shelter,  food, 
and  health  care,  rehabilitation  services, 
training,  and  employment,  together  with  a 
description  of  all  follow-through  activities 
related  to  such  outreach  services;  and 

(3)  a  description  of,  and  a  timetable  for, 
any  plans  to  expand  such  outreach  efforts 
(in(dudlng  necessary  training  of  outreach 
personnel)  and  follow-through  activities,  to- 
gether with  an  estimate  of  the  additional  re- 
sources needed  for  such  expanded  efforts. 

SEC.  MS.  SURVEY  OF  HOMELESS  VETERANS 

(a)  CoiroucT  OF  Sobvry.— Not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator, in  coordination  with  any  Federal 
entity  established  to  coordinate  programs  to 
assist  homeless  individuals,  and,  as  appro- 
priate, in  conjunction  with  efforts  carried 
out  under  sections  902,  903.  904,  and  906  and 
within  the  limits  of  available  appropria- 
tions, shall  (1)  conduct  a  survey  (through 
representative  samplings  In  appropriate  geo- 
graphic areas)  to  determine  (A)  the  extent 
to  which  veterans  are  represented  in  the 
population  of  homeless  individuals,  and  (B) 
the  information  described  in  subsection  (b), 
and  (2)  submit  to  the  Committees  a  report 
on  the  results  of  such  survey. 

(b)  Report.— The  report  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  include,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  estimates  of— 

(1)  the  number  of  veterans,  both  as  an  ab- 
solute number  and  as  a  percentage,  in  the 
population  of  homeless  individuals  and  the 
nimibers  of  family  members  aocompanjring 
such  veterans: 

(2)  a  breakdown  showing  the  periods  of 
services  of  such  veterans  and  subgrouplngs 
of  such  veterans.  Including  those  with  fami- 
lies, those  with  chronic  mental  illness  dis- 
abilities, and  those  with  substance  abuse 
disabilities: 

(3)  the  numbers  of  such  veterans  who, 
during  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988,  received 
or  wUl  receive  benefits  and  services  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration showing  the  numbers  who  received 
or  will  receive  (A)  health-care  services  under 
chapter  17  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code, 
(B)  compensation  under  chapter  11  of  such 
title,  (C)  pension  under  chapter  15  of  such 
title,  (D)  vocational,  educational,  and  train- 
ing assistance  under  such  title  or  the  Veter- 
ans' Job  Training  Act  (29  U.S.C.  721  note), 
or  (E)  Job  training,  counseling,  referral,  or 
other  vocational  assistance  under  programs 
carried  out  or  supported  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and 

(4XA)  the  number  of  such  veterans  who.  if 
they  were  to  apply,  would  likely  be  eligible 
for  benefits  and  services  under  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  or 
(by  virtue  of  their  veteran  status)  the  De- 
partment of  L«bor  but  who  are  not  receiv- 


ing such  benefits  and  services,  with  a  break- 
down estimating  the  numbers  who  would 
likely  be  eligible  for  each  of  the  benefits 
and  services  described  in  subclauses  (A),  (B), 
(C),  (D),  and  (E)  of  clause  (3),  and  (B)  a  de- 
scription of  the  reasons  why  such  veterans 
are  not  receiving  such  benefits  and  services. 
(c)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affaln  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  an  implementa- 
tion plan  and  timetable  for  cc^ecting  the  in- 
formation needed  for  the  r^Mrt  required  by 
subsection  (a). 

SBC.  MC  CHRONICAIXY  MENTALLY  U.L  VETERANS. 

(a)  Report  oh  Imstitutional  Care  Fur- 

IflSBKD    MZHTALLT     IlX    VRTKRAMS.— SectlOD 

235  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
and  Health-Care  Authorization  Act  of  1986, 
Public  Law  99-576,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  and  (c) 
as  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (b): 

"(b)  The  report  required  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  also  include  information  on  the 
number  of  veterans  being  treated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  mental  Ulness 
disabilities  who  were  furnished  hospital, 
domiciliary,  or  nursing  home  care  by  the 
Administrator  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1984. 
1986,  and  1986,  broken  down  by  the  type  of 
care  furnished,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  such  veterans  being  furnished 
such  care  in  fiscal  year  1987.  together  with 
the  Administrator's  analysis  of  the  basis  for 
any  change  in  the  numbers  of  such  veterans 
being  furnished  any  type  of  such  care 
during  the  period  begiiming  with  fiscal  year 
1984  and  ending  with  fiscal  year  1987,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  impact  of  the 
implementation  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration of  a  resource  allocation  methodology 
on  the  nmnbers  of  such  veterans  being  fur- 
nished any  type  of  such  care  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  care  furnished.". 

(b)  Pilot  Program  of  Comtract  Commuhi- 
ty-Baskd  Residential  Care.— (1)  During  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  ending  on  September 
30,  1989,  the  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
pilot  program,  utilizing  the  authority  in  sec- 
tion 620C  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code  (as 
added  by  section  2(a)  of  Public  Law  100-6), 
to  provide  care  and  treatment  and  rehabill- 
Utive  services  in  halfway  houses,  therapeu- 
tic commiuiltles,  psychiatric  residential 
treatment  centers,  and  other  community- 
based  treatment  facilities  to  homeless  veter- 
ans suffering  from  chronic  mental  illness 
disabilities. 

(2)  Not  later  than  February  1,  1989.  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees a  report  on  ^he  exi)erience  under  the 
pilot  program  prior  to  October  1,  1988,  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Administrator 
(and  reasons  therefor)  as  to  whether  the 
pilot  program  should  be  continued. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  the  pilot  program  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor may  not  expend  more  than  $6,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  nor  more  than  $10,000,000 
in  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

(C)  CONTIHUATIOH  OF  CONTRACT  COMKUNI- 

ty-Baskd  Psychiatric  RssmERTiAL  Care 
Authority.— Section  2(c)  of  Public  Law  100- 
6  is  amended  by  inserting  "m  fiscal  year 
1987"  after  "limited". 

(d)  Expansion  of  Contract  CoMKUinTY- 
Based  Psychiatric  Residential  Care  Eligi- 
Hmnr.— Section  620C  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  m  subsection  (aX3)— 


(A)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A),  (B).  and 
(C)  as  cUuses  (B),  (C),  and  (D),  reapecUvelr. 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  a  new  clause  (A)  as  fol- 
lows: "(A)  has  a  chronic  mental  Illness  dis- 
ability rated  as  service-connected;"; 

(C)  amending  clause  (C)  (as  redesignated 
by  clause  (IX A)  of  this  subsection)  by  strik- 
ing out  "homeless"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  homeless  individual";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  term  'homeless  Individual'  means 
an  individual  who  lacks  a  fixed  and  ade- 
quate nighttime  residence  and  includes  an 
individual  whose  primary  residence  is  m  a 
publicly-  or  privately-operated  shelter 
which  provides  temporary  shelter.". 

SBC  M7.  VETERANS'  JOB  TRAININC  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Definitions.— Section  3  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Job  Training  Act,  Public  Iaw  98-77  (29 
U.S.C.  1721  note)  1b  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  term  'homeless  individual'  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
620C(aX4)  of  UUe  38,  United  SUtes  Code.". 

(b)  E^xPANsioN  OF  EuGmuTY.— Section 
5(aXl)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(B)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (i).  as  redesignated  by  clause  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subclause: 

"(11)  Is  (I)  a  veteran  with  a  service-connect- 
ed disability  rated  at  30  per  centtun  or  more, 
or  (II)  a  homeless  mdlvidual.". 

(C)    AtTTHORIZATION    OF    AfFROFRIATIOKS.— 

Section  16  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '$65,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
total  of  $65,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1986. 
1987,  and  1988";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1988" 
and  Inserting  in  I'.eu  thereof  "September  30, 
1989". 

(d)  Extension  of  TERScniATiOR  Dates.— 
Section  17(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1),  by  striking  out  "January 
31.  1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31. 1987";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (2),  by  striking  out  "JiUy  31. 
1987"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "June  30, 
1988". 

SEC  MS.  CONVERSION  OF  UNDBRUT1LIZBD  SPACE 
TO  DOMIOLlARY-CARE  BEDS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Subject  to  subsection 
(b)  and  within  the  limits  of  available  appro- 
priations, not  later  than  January  1,  1988. 
the  Administrator  shall,  m  urban  areas  m 
which  there  are  significant  numbers  of 
homeless  veterans,  convert  underutilized 
space  located  in  facilities  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Administrator  to  five  hundred 
domiciliary-care  beds  to  be  used  for  the  care 
of  veterans  in  need  of  domiciliary  care,  pri- 
marily homeless  veterans. 

(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that  It 
Is  Impractical  to  undertake  the  ctmversions 
required  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the  extent 
therein  required— 

(A)  because  appropriate  space  for  the  con- 
versions is  not  available  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ty, or 

(B)  because  in  areas  in  which  there  is  suf- 
ficient space  the  numbers  of  homeless  veter- 
ans in  need  of  domiciliary  care  who  would 
likely  utilize  the  beds  are  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  conversions. 

the  Administrator  shall  carry  out  paragraph 
(1)  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Admlnistra- 
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tor  has  not  datannined  tbat  n  it  tanpneticftl 
todoan. 

<b)  Vmamamom  Aaumn  Dnmnrnoii  or 
drrr/^v  Oshd  OoirvBsnMn.— Nothtnc  In 
thia  aacOon  ahaU  reault  in  the  dimlnutton  of 
the  eoafWlcp  of  boapltal-eue  beda  to  nun- 
bw-^woie-care  beda  by  the  Vetenuw'  Admln- 


Aaoaad  in  thh  title: 

(1)  The  tens  "Adminlatrator"  means  the 
AdBBlnMntor  of  Vetermns'  Aff  aln. 

(3)  The  tem  "Oonmitteea"  means  the 
Coaanttteea  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
ntiMtn  and  Houae  of  Repreeentatlves. 

(S)  The  torn  "homeleaB  individual"  has 
the  '■«*'»"*"g  given  that  term  In  section 
<MOaX4)  of  Utle  M.  United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  term  "veteran"  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  in  aectlan  101(2)  of  ttUe  38. 
United  StateaOode. 

(5)  The  term  "homeleaB  veteran"  means  a 
veteran  who  is  a  Ixaneleas  individual. 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  91 

Mr.  KENNEDY  proposed  an  amend- 
mmt  to  the  bU  HJl.  558.  saiva  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  out  aection  531  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foilovring: 

8K.  tsi.  paovmoN  or  anrvicis  for  homelbss 
monniwAU  dndck  ths  alcohou 

DtDG  ABUn.  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 
BUMXCKANT. 

<a)  iHcaKAasD  Authokizatiom  or  Arnio- 
piiATiom.— Sectian  1911  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "ISTg.OOO.OOO"  and  Inaerthig  in  lieu 
thereof  "$6M.000.00(r. 

(b)  Uaa  or  AMOtmis  fob  Homxlxss  Imdi- 
VDCAis  Who  Ars  SuasxAJiCB  Abusbss.— Sec- 
tion l*16(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (15)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  The  State  agrees— 

"(A)  to  use.  for  the  provision  of  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  services 
for  homeleas  izxilviduals  who  are  alcoholics, 
alartufl  abuaera.  or  drug  abusers,  an  amount 
(fhm  the  amount  allotted  to  the  State 
under  aection  1913  for  fiscal  year  1987)  that 
is  not  leaa  than  the  amount  wlilch  bears  the 
aame  ratio  to  audi  allotted  amount  as  the 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
total  amotmt  appropriated  tmder  section 
1911  for  such  fiacal  year  minus  $509,800,000 
tMars  to  such  total  appropriated  amount; 
and 

"(B)  that  the  services  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  will  be  provided  by  alcohol 
abuse  and  drug  aboae  treatment  programs."; 
and 

(3)  by  inaertlng  after  the  last  sentence  the 
f<dlowins  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (Ig),  the  term  'homeless  individ- 
ual' has  the  aame  meaning  as  in  section  3  of 
the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act.". 

(e)  KxcBnoa  to  Raazaicnoii  on  trb  Pao- 
vmoa  or  larAxmrr  Sbvicb.— Section 
19U(b)  of  such  Act  is  m***"**^  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  services 
IHttvided  under  aection  1916(cX18).". 

HUMPHREY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  92 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McCani.  Mr.  Pkoxmibe,  Mr.  BuHDi<ac 
Mr.  Obasslkt.  Mr.  TytConcan,  Mr. 
Helms  and  Mr.  Snipsoif)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  90  pro- 


posNi  by  Mr.  Btss  (and  Mr.  Dole)  to 
thejblll  HJL.  558.  suiwa,  as  follows: 

aA  the  end  of  amendment  numiier  90  add 
the  following  new  section: 

S^c.  .  (a)  The  rates  of  pay  for  all  offices 
and  I  positions  which  were  increased  pursu- 
ant to  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent relating  to  rates  of  pay  for  offices  and 
poattions  within  the  purview  of  section 
23S^)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  as 
included  (pursuant  to  section  225(h)  of  such 
Acti  in  the  budget  transmitted  to  Congress 
f <»'  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  S^tember  30, 
IMit.  are  rediKed  to  the  rate  of  pay  for  each 
suc4  office  and  position  which  was  in  effect 
bef<a«  such  recommendations  liecame  effec- 
tlvei 

(ta  I  The  provislODs  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  <  ffective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  ap- 
plio  hie  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  late  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  ipply  to  the  rate  of  pay  of  any  Judge  or 
Justice  appointed  purstiant  to  Article  III  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

jBYRD  ABCENDMENT  NO.  93 

Bfr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  4niendment  No.  92  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hulu'HHgy  to  amendment  No.  90  (in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute)  proposed 
by  Mr.  Btso  (and  Mr.  Dole)  to  the  bill 
H.II.  558.  supra,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  t>e  in- 
sert^ Insert  the  following: 

S^.  .  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
devtfop  and  make  available  through  the 
DlsQurslng  Office  a  form  to  assist  and  facili- 
tatejany  Senator  who  decides  to  return  to 
the  iTrrasury  aU  or  a  porticHi  of  the  amount 
of  t|ie  salary  of  such  Senator  equal  to  the 
made  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tiona  of  the  President  relating  to  rates  of 
pay  ifor  offices  and  positions  within  the  pur- 
view of  section  225(f)  of  the  Federal  SiJary 
Act  of  1967,  as  Included  (pursuant  to  section 
255(h)  of  such  Act)  In  the  budget  transmit- 
ted to  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
September  30  1988. 


HUMPHREY  (AND  SIMPSON) 
I        AMENDMENT  NO.  94 

hb.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  Mr. 
SnfPSOH)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
thei  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
by  amendment  No.  90  (in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute)  proposed  by  Mr.  Btrd 
(and  Mr.  Dole)  to  the  bill  H.R.  558. 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
by  ^endment  numl>er  90  add  the  following 
newj  section: 

S^.  .  (a)  The  rates  of  pay  for  all  offices 
and  positions  which  were  increased  pursu- 
ant to  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent relating  to  rates  of  pay  for  offices  and 
positions  within  the  purview  of  section 
225<f )  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  as 
incUided  (pursuant  to  section  225(h))  of 
suc%  Act)  in  the  budget  transmitted  to  Con- 
fer the  fiscal  year  ending  on  Septem- 
30.  1988.  are  reduced  to  the  rate  of  pay 
Mch  such  office  and  position  which  was 
effect  before  such  reoommendati(H>s 
beo  me  effective. 

(t  I  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  ( f f ective  on  the  second  day  of  the  first 
api4icable  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
aft*-  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ber 
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(c)  Th(  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  appli  to  the  rate  of  pay  of  any  judge  or 
Justice  ai  (pointed  pursuant  to  Article  in  of 
the  Ckmatltution  of  the  United  States  of 
America 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  95 

Mr.  BITRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  94  proposed  by  Mr. 
HtntPHHET  to  the  language  proposed 
to  be  s|ri(dien  by  amendment  No.  90 
(in  the  nature  of  a  substitute)  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Btrd  (and  Mr.  Dole)  to 
the  bill  B.R.  558.  supra  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted b]^  Amdt  No.  94.  insert  the  following: 

Sac.  — .  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
develop  fuid  make  available  tlirough  the 
Dlsbunidg  Office  a  form  to  assist  and  facili- 
tate anylSenator  who  decides  to  return  to 
the  TrMfury  all  or  a  portion  of  the  amount 
of  the  siOary  of  such  Senator  equal  to  the 
increase  made  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  jthe  President  relating  to  rates  of 
'flees  and  positions  within  the  pur- 
ion  225(f)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
i7.  as  included  (pursuant  to  section 
225(h)  oil  such  Act)  in  the  budget  transmit- 
ted to  Ccpgress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
Septemtttr  30, 1988. 


pay  for 
view  of 
Act  of  1 


McCIlJRE  AMENDMENT  NO.  96 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  l4cCLURE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment inibended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.R.  558,  supra  as  follows: 

To  be  idded  at  the  end  of  TiUe  V,  Food 
Stamp  Program 

SECTION  a«.  EXTENSION  TO  ltS2  OF  EUGIBIUTY 
OF  CERTAIN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  TO 
RECEIVE  CASH  OR  COMMODrTY 
LETTER  OF  CREDfT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
SCH<X)L  LUNCH  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1581  of  the 
Food  Se«urlty  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99- 
198,  99  Stat.  1594)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1987,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ijune  30, 1992". 

(b)  Senion  14  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Aft  (42  UJB.C.  1762a)  is  amended  in 
subsecticn  (gX2)  by  inserting  after  "the  Sec- 
retary shall  permit"  the  following:  ",  effec- 
tive through  the  school  year  ending  June 
30, 1992,-^. 


WEICKER  AMENDMENT  NO.  97 

Bir.  WEICKER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment Ui  amendment  No.  94  proposed 
by  Mr.  ^ttmphrkt  to  the  language  pro- 
posed to  be  stricken  by  amendmoit 
No.  90  <in  the  nature  of  a  substitute) 
proposed  by  Mr.  Byro  (and  Mr.  Dole) 
to  the  b^  H.R.  558,  supra  as  follows: 

At  the  jend  of  amendment  No.  94.  add  the 
following: 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  United  States  Senator  shall 
accept  any  honorarium. 

(2)  Fo^  pvuposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term—    j 

(A)  "fapnorarimn"  means  a  payment  of 
money  or  anything  of  value  to  a  United 
States  Senator  for  an  appearance,  speech, 
or  articl&  by  such  Senator. 

(3)  Thf  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  receipt  of  actual  and  necessary  travel 
expenaea  by  Members  of  the  Senate,  includ- 
ing tranaportation  costs  and  the  cost  of 
meals  and  lodgdng  whUe  away  from  the  met- 
rtvoUtan  area  of  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia. 

(5)  The  provision  of  this  aection  shall  take 
effect  oiUy  upon  date  of  enactment  into  law. 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NO.  98 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  prtHMised 
by  him  to  the  bill  HJl.  558.  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  aM>ropriate  place  in  the  pending 
business  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sac.  — .  (a)  The  rates  of  pay  for  aU  offices 
and  positions  which  were  Increased  pursu- 
ant to  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent relating  to  rates  of  pay  for  offices  and 
positions  within  the  purview  of  section 
225(f)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  as 
Included  (pursuant  to  aectlan  235(h))  of  such 
Act  in  the  budget  transmitted  to  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30. 
1988.  are  reduced  to  the  rate  of  pay  for  each 
such  office  and  position  which  was  in  effect 
before  such  recommendations  became  ef fec- 
Uve. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  ap- 
pUcable  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  rate  of  pay  of  any  judge  or 
Justice  appointed  pursuant  to  Article  III  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


GRAMM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  99 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  GRAMM  (for  liimself,  Mr.  Nick- 
LES,  Mr.  HscHT,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Gash, 
and  Mr.  Helms)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  H.R.  558,  supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SBC     .  FUNDING  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  cease  to 
l)e  effective  if  there  is  enacted  at  any  later 
date  any  appropriations  (or  other  budget 
authority)  pursuant  to  this  Act  which— 

(1)  shall  be  funded  in  a  manner  that  in- 
creases the  deficit  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emmmt  for  fiscal  year  1987. 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
101 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  90  (in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute)  to  the  bill  HH. 
558.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  amendment  number  90  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sic.  .  The  provisions  of  this  bill  shall 
not  go  into  effect  until  the  ratea  of  pay  for 
all  offices  and  positions,  except  Judges, 
which  were  increased  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  relating  to 
rates  of  pay  for  offices  and  positions  within 
the  purview  of  section  225(f)  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967,  as  included  (pursuant  to 
section  225(h)  of  such  Act)  in  the  budget 
transmitted  to  (ingress  tat  the  fiscal  year 
eliding  on  September  30,  1988,  are  reduced 
to  the  rate  of  pay  for  each  such  office  and 
position  wliich  was  ia  effect  twfore  such  rec- 
ommendations became  effective. 


HEUdS  AMENDMENT  NO.  100 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  TTBrr.MS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  90  (in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute)  proposed  by  Mr.  Btrd 
(and  Mr.  Dole)  to  the  bill  HJl.  558. 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  pending 
substitute  amendment,  add  the  following: 

SEC.     .  REPEAL  OP  D.C  LAW  (-I7S. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Prohibition  of  Discrimination  in 
the  Provlalon  of  Insurance  Act  of  1986  (D.C. 
Law  6-170)— 

(1)  is  hereby  repealed;  and 

(2)  shall  be  nidi  and  void  effective  from 
June  6, 1966". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SKLBCT  COmOTTlB  Oil  mDIAH  AFPAias 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  annotmce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  hold- 
ing an  oversight  hearing  on  Wednes- 
day, April  22.  1987.  at  2  pjn..  in  Senate 
Russell  485  on  the  Indian  Self  Deter- 
mination and  Education  Assistance 
Act.  PubUc  Law  93-638. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  Michael  Hughes  of 
the  committee  at  224-2251. 

COmOTTB  OR  KUVtS  AMD  ADMIN  UnKATIOR 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  (Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  be  hold- 
ing the  following  hearings  in  SR~301. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Btiilding.  The 
committee  will  receive  testimony  on 
the  Federal  Election  Commission's 
fiscal  year  1988  budget  request,  at  9 
a.m.,  on  Wednesday,  April  22,  1987. 
Following  this  authorization  hearing, 
at  9:30  a.m.,  the  committee  will  pro- 
ceed to  receiving  testimony  from  inter- 
ested individuals  and  organizations  on 
congressional  election  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  proposals  referred  to  the 
committee.  The  committee  will  contin- 
ue hearings  on  these  pending  cam- 
paign finance  bills  on  Thursday.  April 
23, 1987,  at  9:30  a.m. 

Individuals  and  organizations  who 
wish  to  testify  or  to  submit  a  state- 
ment for  the  hearing  record  are  re- 
quested to  contact  Jack  Sousa,  elec- 
tions counsel  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
on  202-224-5648. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  please  contact  Mr. 
Sousa. 


during  the  session  of  the  Senate  aa 
April  8,  1987  at  9  ajn.  to  bold  a  hear- 
iiig  on  the  <»mi>arison  of  the  major 
trade  bills. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
coMmxTES  OR  BAjncnia,  Bouann.  Aim  drbaii 

AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day. April  8.  1987.  at  10  aan..  to  con- 
duct oversight  hearings  on  txirporate 
takeovers.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderecL 

SUBCOmOTTXC  ON  COWXanORAL  rORCIS  ARD 

ALLiANCB  D^rmsx 

STTBOOlfiaTTXB  OR  MTCRSI  DIOnSTRT  ARD 
TBCHNOLOGT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conventional  Fcwces  and  Al- 
liance Defense  and  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Industry  and  Technology  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  sessicni 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  April  8, 
1987,  at  2  pjn..  to  hold  Joint  hearings 
to  review  balanced  technology  initia- 
tive projects  within  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OOMlflTTKB  OR  LABOB  ARD  HTnUJI  RBSODRCa 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  April  8, 
1987,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  hearings  on 
"Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  for 
Medicare  Beneficiaries." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBOOMmTTB  OR  HAKDICAPPRD 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Handicapped,  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  8. 
1987.  at  2:30  pjn.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  "Reauthorization  of  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Act" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  PORCOMMnTEES 
TO  Mi<!hri' 

COMKITRS  OK  raiARCB 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 


iOR  1 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  8. 1987,  at 
10  a.m.  to  hold  a  confirmaticm  hearing 
on  the  nomination  of  William  H.  Web- 
ster to  be  Director  of  Central  IntelUr 
gence.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ooMMrmx  OR  forbor  RBiAnom 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mt.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
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tee  on  Foreicn  Relations  be  authorised 
to  meet  untfl  12  pjxl  (noon)  during 
the  season  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day. Aivll  8.  1987,  at  10  ajn.  to  mark 
up  fiscal  year  1988  foreign  assistance 

leglslatlop.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ohjectlan.  it  is  so  ordered. 


«i 


AIDaATUBAL 


ICr.  BTRD.  ICr.  President.  I  ask 
iipyfi^wMiiM  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorised  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Soiate  on  Wednesday, 
April  8.  1987,  at  9  ajn.  to  consider 
pending  calCTidar  business. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUKUMM11IK&  Oil  ATIATIOM 

Hr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation,  of  the  Committee 
an  Cmnmeroe.  Sdenoe.  and  Transpor- 
tatlcm.  be  authmlzed  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, April  8.  1987.  at  9:30  aon.  to 
resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorising  funds  for  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act.  focus- 
ing on  the  national  airspace  system 
plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


oomams  oir  jxidicuhy 
Mr.  BYRD.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee (m  the  Judiciary,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  April  8.  1987.  at  3:30 
pan.,  to  h<gd  a  business  meeting. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  MACHINE  AND  THE  TIGER 

•  Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
stability  of  Mexico  ranks  second  only 
to  the  Soviet  strategic  balance  in  sig- 
nificance to  Americans  in  the  next 
decade.  Unfortunately,  the  stability  of 
Mexico  is  in  serious  question.  The 
problems  of  this  dose  neighbor  and 
good  friend  are  many  and  complex  in 
nature.  They  range  from  an  apparent 
inability  to  control  drug  traffiddng  to 
overpopulaticm  and  severe  debt. 

Morton  Kondracke  explores  these 
problems  with  considerable  insight 
and  clarity  in  his  New  Republic  article 
entttled  "The  Machine  and  the  Tiger." 
I  reetnnmend  that  my  colleagues  care- 
fully consider  his  analysis  and  encour- 
age all  Americans  who  wish  to  better 
understand  the  significance  of  United 
States-Mexican  relations  to  read  this 
article.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Kondracke's  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 

The  article  follows: 


I  Prom  the  New  Republic,  Feb.  23. 19871 
Tax  Machiir  *in>  thk  Tiasa 
(By  Morton  Kondracke) 
1  [xxico  Cirr.— Back  in  Washington,  it's 
wi(  ely  feared  that  before  long  something 
teiitble  is  going  to  hi^pen  to  Mexico.  An  es- 
Un  able  member  of  President  Reagan's  Cabi- 
net says  that  in  ten  years,  top  V&.  officials 
wU  worry  as  much  about  this  country  as 
th«  y  do  now  about  the  Soviet  Union.  Presl- 
deqt  Carter's  national  security  adviser.  Zblg- 
vMm  Biseainki.  thinks  that  Mexico  faces  an 
"Iran-type"  upheaval.  Qen.  Paul  Gorman, 
foitner  head  of  the  U.S.  Southern  Com- 
mand, and  Democrats  Ted  Sorensen  and 
Jerry  Brown  all  have  predicted  that  Mexico 
wU]  be  a  "major  security  problem"  on  Amer- 
ica^ southern  border  if  its  present  problems 
't  solved.  A  high-ranking  State  Depart- 
tt  official  says.  "Nobody  expects  instabU- 
in  the  short  run;  it's  the  19908  that 
»le  are  cimcemed  about." 

Mexicans  on  both  the  right  and  the 
left  (not  government  officials)  also  say  that 
tlnte  is  nmning  out.  "I  think  we're  three  to 
foif-  years  away  from  real  trouble,"  said  one 
ecoliomist.  "For  us,  1988  will  be  like  1984 
for  Ferdinand  Marcos.  Light  at  the  end 
le  tunnel  has  to  be  seen,  or  there  will  be 
ids  for  a  different  political  system."  A 
trvaUve,  private-sector  political  analyst, 
Felipe  Bravo  Mena,  said  that  'right 
the  probability  of  instability  is  low,  but 
>p  changes  are  not  made,  both  economl- 
and  politically,  we  could  be  against  a 
:down  of  the  structure."  And  Jorge 
leda,  a  left-wing  scholar  currently  at 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  in  Washington, 
sai^.  "Things  can't  go  on  this  way  indefl- 
nitfly.  Mexico  can't  stay  stable  without 
hli^  growth,  and  we've  had  four  years  of  no 
growth.  How  long  is  "Indefinitely"?  Less 
than  ten  years.  It  would  be  difficult  to  Imag- 
ine this  going  on  another  five  years." 

Scenarios  abound  as  to  the  Und  of  disas- 
ter that  might  occur.  One  Is  the  Oash  of 
'89'JMexico  can't  or  wont  pay  its  debts  (cur- 
rently $100  billion:  annual  interest  (8  bil- 
lloii),  the  United  States  won't  bail  it  out,  the 
Mexcian  economy  collapses,  and  the  world 
harming  system  goes  with  it.  Another  Is 
Ni^ragua  Redux:  believing  the  government 
is  iHuQy  crippled  by  economic  crisis.  Com- 
munists come  out  of  hiding  to  launch  guer- 
riUi  terror,  using  poverty,  exploitation,  and 
offfcial  corruption  as  causes  to  rally  iieas- 
ants,  workers,  and  students.  The  govem- 
meSt  tries  repression,  radicalizing  the 
middle  class.  The  revolt  can't  be  contained, 
and  the  country  goes  Communist. 

A  variant  on  this  theme  is  President  Rea- 
gacfs  favorite:  the  Last  Domino,  in  wliich 
the  Communists  strike  after  they  have 
galSed  momentum  by  taking  over  Central 
America.  The  administration  evislons  mil- 
lions of  refugees  fleeing  to  the  United 
States,  with  spies  and  terrorists  mixed  in 
crating  a  necessity  to  pull  U.8.  troops  out 
of  Burope  to  fortify  the  border. 
Sf>me  Americans  and  Mexicans  fear  that 
corruption,  currently  confined  to  state- 
polltlclans  and  some  police  agencies, 
it  Infect  the  national  government,  and 
turti  the  country  into  a  drugocracy  like  Bo- 
liviS  used  to  be.  or  a  battleground  like  Co- 
luoibla  is.  A  more  optimistic  outlook  is  a 
Phftipplne-style  uprising  of  the  middle  class: 
fed  up  with  corruption  and  one-party  rule, 
it  (Semands  fair  elections  in  1988,  is  cheated 
outj  of  victory,  and  resorts  to  massive  non- 
violent resistance  to  bring  about  reform.  In 
an  unhappy  ending,  the  democratic  resist- 
ans  is  ruthlessly  crushed  in  a  show  of  Prae- 


the 
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That  might  put  a  stop  to 
prooe8s-4-or  lead  to  continuing  violence. 

These  are  largely  coffee-shop  scenarios. 
Subordl|iates  of  President  Miguel  de  la 
Madrid  clatan  that  he  and  they  are  actually 
worldnglon  a  better  and  more  realistic  one: 
having  airvlved  four  grim  years  of  austerity, 
diiring  frhlch  the  average  Mexican's  pur- 
Dwer  fell  by  40  percent,  and  having 
1986,  when  oil  prices  colla;»ed, 
amy  shrank  by  five  percent,  infla- 
tion hit  llOO  percent,  and  underemployment 
reached  {so  percent,  Mexico  turns  the  comer 
In  1987.  As  oU  prices  firm  and  other  export 
industries  develop,  the  economy  grows  by 
two  or  ttiree  percent  this  year  and  four  or 
five  pert»nt  next  year,  making  it  possible 
for  the  pountry  to  begin  providing  enough 
Jobs  f orjthe  one  million  young  people  enter- 
ing the  Abor  force  each  year. 

As  thl«  scenario  continues.  President  de  la 
Madrid,  having  painfully  and  courageously 
set  the  qountry  on  a  path  of  economic  mod- 
emiaatldn  during  his  six  years  in  office, 
picks  a  successor  who  continues  his  growth 
strategy  and  also  gradually  opens  up  the  po- 
litical system  so  that  opposition  voices  can 
be  heard.  The  United  States  helps  economi- 
cally, by  admitting  Mexican  exports  and 
keeping  credit  lines  open;  helps  socially,  by 
avoiding  a  harsh  crackdown  on  illegal  immi- 
gration; and  helps  politically,  by  avoiding 
unfair  criticism  that  would  delegitimize 
those  werklng  for  peaceful  change.  Eventu- 
ally Mexico  becomes  a  fully  modern  coun- 
try, not;  exactly  like  the  United  States  or 
Europe,  1>ecause  its  culture  is  unique,  but  a 
sort-of  democracy  in  which  differences  are 
negotiated  equitably,  the  free  market  con- 
trols mokt  of  the  economy,  and  the  popula- 
tion (naw  60  percent  malnourished)  be- 
comes noddle  class. 

So  mfch  for  scenarios.  The  reality  In 
It  now  is  that  there  are  few  signs 
ent  instability,  but  many  signs  of 
about  the  economic  future  and 
It  with  the  political  system.  A  poll 
ew  York  Times  last  year  found  that 
although  53  percent  of  the  population  ap- 
proved of  the  way  de  la  Madrid  was  doing 
his  job,  54  percent  believed  that  Mexico 
would  never  recover  from  its  current  eco- 
nomic tijoubles  and  two-thirds  thought  that, 
given  a  choice  between  serving  the  public's 
interest  ^d  its  own,  the  government  would 
favor  Itself.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  fa- 
vored more  democracy. 

There  can't  be  any  polls  on  this  subject, 
but  most  experts  think  that  perhaps  25  per- 
cent of  .the  Mexican  population  actually 
lives  an^  thinks  In  the  modem  world  (that 
of  free  competition  of  Ideas  and  commerce), 
while  about  75  percent  either  is  mired  in 
feudal  poverty  and  powerlessness  or  Is  bene- 
fiting frpm  the  status  quo  (one-party  rule, 
state  control  of  the  economy,  and  systemat- 
ic, supposedly  lubricathig  corruption).  The 
modernifts  all  profess  to  beUeve  in  change- 
In  what  amounts  to  a  second  Mexican  revo- 
lution—but they  are  divided  about  the  pace 
at  whlck  change  is  possible.  Those  in  the 
government  and  the  ruling  Institutional 
Revolutionary  Party  (PRI)  say  that  to  move 
too  fast  Would  disrupt  the  country's  equilib- 
rium ani  risk  violence.  CMtics  on  the  right 
and  left  say  that  to  move  too  slowly— as 
they  believe  the  de  la  Madrid  government  Is 
doing— Is  to  risk  they  very  same  sort  of 
eruptloii  There  is  a  widespread  conviction 
ttiat  the  years  from  1988  to  1994,  the  term 
of  Mexico's  next  president,  will  be  crucial. 
Americans  ought  to  be  thinking  about  what 
they  cUi  do  to  help  Mexico  modernize 
peacefully. 
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Anyone  who  contemplates  a  second  Mexi- 
can revolution  has  to  be  conscious  of  how  it 
went  with  the  first,  which  broke  out  In  1910 
when  donocratlc  reformers  led  by  the  ideal- 
istic Frandsco  Madero  ousted  the  military 
dictator,  Porfirio  Diaz.  As  he  set  sail  for 
Europe,  Diaz  remained,  "Madero  has  woken 
up  the  tiger.  Let's  see  If  he  can  put  it  back 
to  sleep."  It  was  20  years  before  stability  re- 
turned, and  tlie  revolution  cost  a  million 
lives,  including  Madero's— all  told  a  tenth  of 
the  country's  entire  population. 

The  first  revolution  led  to  a  political  ar- 
rangement that,  with  adaptations,  has  kept 
the  tiger  caged  ever  since.  In  Its  present 
form.  It  reminds  one  dazzllngly  of  Chicago 
under  Richard  Daley,  except  that  the  PRI 
political  machine  bosses  80  million  people, 
not  three  million.  The  PRI,  accordliig  to  a 
Oallup  Poll  conducted  for  the  government, 
commands  the  loyalty  of  only  40  percent  of 
the  nation's  voters;  19  percent  favor  the 
right-of-center  National  Action  Party 
(PAN);  30  percent  back  no  party;  and  less 
than  ten  percent  support  a  gaggle  of  parties 
on  the  left.  Yet  in  the  nearly  60  years  since 
the  Mexican  Revolution  ended,  not  a  single 
president,  state  governor,  or  a  national  sena- 
tor has  been  of  any  party  but  the  PRI. 

Right  now  there  are  111  opposition  mem- 
bers in  the  400-seat  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
but  the  legislature  is  little  more  than  a  de- 
bating society  whose  deliberations  end  with 
a  rubber  stamp.  The  party  also  controls  the 
police  and  the  Judiciary.  Out-of-favor  politi- 
cians accused  of  corruption  can  be  held  in 
Jail  for  months  without  charge.  There  is 
fundamentally  no  recourse  from  decisions 
of  the  vast,  patronage-fed  biu^aucracy, 
which  on  important  political  matters  almost 
invariably  favors  the  PRI. 

The  bureaucracy  has  great  power.  The 
Mexican  national  budget  accounts  directly 
for  just  25  percent  of  QNP  (about  the  U.S. 
level),  but  U.S.  officials  figure  that  the  gov- 
ernment actually  controls  70  percent  of  the 
economy  when  the  nationalized  banks  and 
government-owned  industries  are  included, 
plus  the  private  concerns  that  have  to  get  li- 
censes, permits,  contracts,  and  permission  to 
raise  prices  from  the  government.  Any  dis- 
cretionary decision  can  be  used  to  reward  a 
friend,  punish  an  enemy,  or  attract  a  bride. 

Like  a  blg-dty  machine,  the  PRI  is  presen- 
tative  of  bosses,  rather  than  people.  Labor 
leaders  keep  the  workers  in  line  and  deliver 
them  to  the  tx)lls  (workers  are  issued  PRI- 
marked  ballots  to  take  the  polls  and  have  to 
bring  back  their  blank  ballots  or  risk  losing 
their  jobs),  and  the  leaders  in  turn  are  re- 
warded with  money  and  power.  The  oil 
workers'  union,  for  example,  sells  jobs  in 
FEMxx,  the  state-owned  oil  company,  and 
the  unto  a  recent  reform  had  the  power  to 
claim  or  sell  40  percent  of  all  fdikx  con- 
tracts. 

The  governments  also  controls  most  of 
the  land  on  which  the  coimtry's  30  million 
peasants  live.  It  gives  them  the  right  to 
farm  it,  not  own  it.  The  system  makes  for 
bad  agriculture  but  good  political  control. 
The  government  promises  land  and  delivers 
benefits  (when  electricity  comes  to  a  village, 
the  PRI  gets  credit),  and  the  peasants  are 
trucked  to  PRI  rallies  and  the  polls.  Those 
who  resist  the  PRI's  hegemony  may  be 
threatened  or  even  killed. 

Busineasmen  traditionally  have  been  co- 
opted  by  government  protection  from  com- 
petiti(m.  and  business  has  helped  politicians 
get  rich.  These  days  businessmen  tonpted 
to  support  the  PAN  say  they  may  lose  con- 
tracts, have  their  taxes  audited,  or  face 
lalMr  trouble.  Most  of  Mexico's  press  is  con- 


trolled by  the  government's  monopoly  on 
newsprint,  by  advertising  dedrions  of  gov- 
ernment-dominated enterprises,  by  brides  to 
reporters,  and  by  occasional  intimidation 
and  violence.  Six  joximallsts  were  killed  in 
Mexico  In  1986.  the  highest  number  In  any 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Vigor- 
ous, probing  publications  can  be  counted  on 
not  all  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Left-wing  parties  get  money  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  Individual  leftists  are  often  co- 
opted  with  jobs,  though  threats  and  vio- 
lence are  sometimes  employed.  In  1968, 
when  Mayor  Daley  had  his  police  beat  up 
Democratic  convention  demonstrators,  the 
Mexican  government  ordered  troops  and 
police  to  open  fire  on  left-wing  students, 
killing  400.  The  memory  of  that  is  alive 
right  now  both  with  the  de  la  Bfadrid  gov- 
ernment and  with  participants  in  a  student 
strike  called  to  protest  increases  in  fees  and 
standards  at  the  Autonomous  National  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico.  Neither  side  is  itching  for 
a  confrontation. 

Ultimately,  as  in  Daley's  C^hicago.  the  gov- 
ernment and  PRI  are  in  complete  control  of 
the  election  machinery.  The  inevitability  of 
PRI  victories  discourages  opponents  from 
running  or  voting,  but  the  government  stiU 
likes  to  boost  its  margin  by  spending  freely 
on  public  works  in  the  months  preceding  an 
election,  especially  a  presidential  election. 
When  there  is  a  real  challenge— as  the  PAN 
has  presented  recently  in  state  and  local 
races  in  the  North- the  PRI  adapts  by  im- 
proving the  quality  of  its  candidates  and 
ensures  victory  by  using  Chicago-style  ghost 
voting,  ousting  opposition  poll-watchers  and 
stuffing  ballot  boxes. 

Chicago  was  considered  a  city  that 
"worthed"  under  Daley,  and  everyone  except 
reformers  and  Republicans  tended  to  shut 
up.  Similarly.  untU  the  1970s  the  PRI  pro- 
duced growth  for  Mexico  and  steadily  im- 
proving standards  of  living.  The  Mexican 
consensus,  though,  was  shaken  by  the  disas- 
trous economic  and  political  performance  of 
de  la  Madrid's  two  predecessors,  Luis  Eche- 
verria  and  Jos6  LOpez  Portlllo. 

Having  been  responsible  for  the  1968  stu- 
dent massacre,  E^cheverria  bolted  left  when 
he  became  president  in  1970,  expanding  the 
role  of  the  state,  borrowing  heavily  abroad, 
firing  up  inflation,  and  blaming  business 
when  private  investment  slowed.  He  left 
office  with  the  economy  in  shambles.  LOpez 
Portlllo  took  office  In  1976  and  responded  to 
the  crisis  with  an  austerity  program  de- 
signed to  restore  confidence.  But  when  vast 
oil  reserves  were  confirmed  and  oil  prices 
catapulted  upward,  he  sent  the  economy  on 
a  binge  of  spending,  borrowing,  and  printing 
pesos.  Mexico's  non-oil  export  sector  was  al- 
lowed to  shrivel  as  the  government  propped 
up  the  peso  in  spite  of  inflation  and  encour- 
aged buying  and  traveling  abroad.  Foreign 
bankers  clogged  the  hotels,  pushing  loans 
on  the  government.  Mexico  did  Invest  In  its 
oil  industry,  moving  from  an  oil  importer  to 
the  world's  fourth  largest  producer  in  just 
six  years.  But  tens  of  billions  were  wasted, 
stolen,  or  sent  overseas.  They  certainly  were 
not  invested  In  Mexico's  long-term  future  or 
its  people. 

Mexico  borrowed  and  budgeted  as  though 
the  oil  price  would  never  stop  rising,  but 
suddenly  In  1981  It  did.  For  political  rea- 
sons. LOpez  Portlllo  wanted  the  boom  to 
keep  going,  so  he  kept  spending  and  bor- 
rowed more.  With  capital  fleeing  the  coun- 
try and  bankruptcy  impending,  he  took  a 
bold,  "populist"  (that's  the  Mexican  word 
for  "demagogic")  step,  nationalizing  the 
banks.  Then  he  fed  inflation  with  cheap  In- 


terest rates.  He  bequeathed  the  prestdency 
to  de  la  Madrid  with  Mexico  holding  the 
largest  debt  in  the  Third  World  and  with 
the  economy  wrecked.  He  is  also  accused  of 
looting  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars, 
maybe  even  a  couple  of  bQllon,  for  himself. 
He  routinely  denies  such  allegations  from 
his  home  In  Switzerland. 

De  la  Madrid  came  Into  office  m  1982 
promising  "moral  renovation."  "democra- 
cy," and  economic  modernization.  He  is 
often  described  as  a  colorless  "technocrat"- 
neither  he  nor  his  two  predeoeason  had 
ever  held  elective  office  before  becoming 
presldent^but  even  his  critics  give  him 
credit  for  setting  a  moderate  personal  tone 
and  pursuing  a  painful  program  of  austerity 
and  economic  reform  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  popularity.  He  has  reduced  the  govern- 
ment deficit,  sold  off  or  closed  half  of  the 
companies  owned  by  the  government,  al- 
lowed the  peso  to  find  its  true  value  (it's 
gone  from  70  to  almost  1,000  to  the  dollar 
since  1082),  lifted  subsidies  and  decontrolled 
prices,  and  put  Mexico  into  the  OATT,  forc- 
ing It  to  face  a  future  of  international  com- 
petition instead  of  domestic  protection. 

Some  might  say  he  had  no  choice.  The  re- 
forms are  the  price  demanded  by  Mexico's 
creditors  in  return  for  new  loans,  such  as 
the  $11  billion  package  that  U.S.  govern- 
ment officials  are  even  now  trying  to  force 
upon  unwilling  banks.  Yet  de  la  Madrid  also 
faces  countervailing  pressiues  from  labor, 
the  bureaucracy,  and  politicians  who  want 
the  hard  times  to  end,  who  don't  want  a  free 
market  economy,  or  who  fear  that  Mexico 
will  be  bought  up  by  Americans.  So  de  la 
Madrid  has  not  abolished  any  significant 
government  ministries,  repealed  the  law  re- 
quiring 51  percent  Mexican  ownership  of 
enterprises  (though  IBM  is  being  allowed  to 
build  its  own  computer  plant),  or  denation- 
alized the  banks  (though  shares  represent- 
ing up  to  one-third  ownership  will  be  sold 
shortly). 

For  the  average  Mexican,  the  "austerity" 
of  the  last  six  years  has  been  dlf  flcult  and 
"The  Olsis"  of  1986-87  has  been  the  worst. 
Industry  is  at  30  percent  of  capacity.  The 
minimum  wage,  earned  by  the  vast  majority 
of  workers,  is  2.500  pesos  a  day,  which  is 
what  it  costs  to  buy  a  kilo  of  meat  or  to  take 
a  short  cab  ride.  According  to  one  study,  92 
percent  of  all  minimum-wage  workers  have 
to  find  a  second  Job  to  enable  them  to  feed 
their  families.  So  the  pressure  is  on  for 
some  relief. 

By  Mexican  tradition,  the  last  two  years 
of  a  presidency  are  times  of  big  spending 
and  big  stealing,  when  a  president  makes 
himself  popular  and  ensures  a  comfortable 
retirement.  De  la  Madrid's  two  predecessors 
resorted  to  "populist"  stunts  when  the 
going  got  rough.  For  him,  one  obvious 
option  would  be  to  limit  interest  payments 
on  Mexico's  debt  as  the  left  urges,  and  as 
Peru's  Alan  Oarcia  has  done.  But  when  de 
la  Madrid's  former  finance  minister,  JeSus 
Silva  Herzog.  advocated  threatening  a  de- 
fault last  year  to  Improve  Mexico's  bargain- 
ing position  with  U.S.  banks,  de  la  Madrid 
fired  Mm  Yet  another  option  might  be  the 
imposition  of  wage  and  price  controls  to 
stop  inflation.  So  far  de  la  Madrid  has  re- 
sisted that  temptation,  and  aides  predict 
there  will  be  no  preelection  spending  spree. 
either. 

Praiseworthy  though  de  la  Madrid's  eco- 
nomic management  has  been,  both  Ameri- 
can supporters  and  Mexican  critics  are  wor- 
ried that  It  will  not  be  sustained  by  his  suc- 
cessor, whom  the  president  Is  supposed  to 
name  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Three  Cabinet 
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otAon  ue  vMdy  rumored  to  be  (rant-nm- 
nen:  Bodiet  Ifhilrtw  Cftrioe  Salinas.  Inter- 
nal Attain  SecrcUry  Manuel  BarUett.  and 
ftwny  Secretarr  Alfredo  dellCan. 

SpecalaHon  about  their  cbaaoea  and  their 
UkdT  poUdea  li  aU  the  n«e  right  now.  Sali- 
nas iiaald  to  be  the  person  who  "sot"  SQva 
Henoc  awt  the  debt  issue,  but  he's  said  to 
be  hanillrapped  by  being  thin  and  bald  and 
falUnc  to  cut  the  macho  figure  of  a  Mexican 
pre^dent  Baitlett.  in  charge  of  political 
fl:dng  and  internal  security,  is  aald  to  be  the 
hardest  of  the  loC  Those  two  supposedly  are 
in  oonfUct  over  the  current  student  strike. 
Saunas  reportedly  dwnanded  the  university 
twfOnne  that  led  to  the  strike;  now  Bartlett 
Is  in  cfauge  of  extricating  the  government 
tram  the  dispute.  Del  Maao.  a  former  state 
governor,  is  said  to  be  personally  closest  to 
de  U  Madrid  and  to  Mexico's  labor  boss. 
FIdd  VeUaquci.  and  to  be  the  least  likely  to 
favor  continued  austerity  or  selling  off  of 
govenunent  enterprises. 

The  fact  is  that  no  one  knows  whom  de  la 
Maikid  will  pick  or  what  the  successor's 
policiea  will  be.  Politicians  with  a  yen  for 
the  presidency  tend  to  support  whatever 
poMcles  the  incumbent  recommends  (de  la 
Madrid,  for  example,  was  L6pes  Portillo's 
budget  minister).  Tlien  they  often  repudiate 
those  poUdes  onee  they  are  in  office.  Mexi- 
co's most  sensitive  social  critics  assert  it  is 
this  utter  lack  of  political  aocoimtabillty 
that  is  at  the  root  of  the  country's  prob- 


"De  la  Madrid  is  the  most  decent,  low-key. 
and  responsible  president  that  Mexico  had 
had  for  decades."  says  writer  Enrique 
T'Tf*.  "but  without  democracy,  how  can 
we  be  sure  that  the  next  president  wQl  be  a 
decoit.  low-key  guy?  What  assures  us  that  if 
Providence  sends  us  new  wealth,  as  it  did 
during  the  oQ  boom,  we  won't  waste  it  the 
way  we  did  the  last  time?"  Krauze  and  Octa- 
vto  Past,  the  top  editors  of  the  monthly 
Vnetto.  are  amcmg  a  small  group  of  Intellec- 
tuals who  break  the  mode  of  reflexive  anti- 
Americanism.  Krauze  contends.  "Mexico 
needs  a  radical  change  toward  Western  po- 
Utlcal  tnsUtutUms.  and  it's  ready  for  that. 
The  PRI  says  that  'our  history  and  culture 
make  us  different  from  everywhere  else  in 
the  worid.'  but  that  is  Just  lies.  Democracy 
is  democracy  the  world  over." 

Krauae  and  oUiers  charge  that,  despite  his 
promises,  de  la  Madrid  has  done  f  imdamen- 
tally  nothing  to  make  Mexico  more  demo- 
cratic He  took  a  step  in  1983.  when  the  PRI 
loosened  its  grip  during  local  elections— and 
promptly  lost  mayoral  races  in  five  sute 
capitals  and  ten  other  medium-sized  cities. 
In  1985  and  1986.  the  old  rules  were  back  in 
force.  PRI  officials  claim  (and  some  n.S. 
Journalists  afflnn)  that  the  PRI  could  have 
won  without  stealing,  but  it  couldn't  settle 
for  leas  than  4-to-l.  so  it  stole. 

De  la  Madrid  has  instituted  some  modest 
pcdltlcal  reforms,  such  as  expanding  the 
number  of  opposition  seats  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  providing  more  money  for 
opposition  election  propaganda,  but  critics 
diaige  that  this  is  window  dressing, 
"change  for  the  sake  of  keying  things  the 
same."  There  is  no  sign  of  fundamental 
diange.  such  as  open  campaigning  or  even 
primary  elections  for  president,  or  plsdng 
election  machinery  into  impartial  hands  so 
that  opposition  candidates  might  have  a 
real  chance  to  win  govemorshps  and  senate 


Nor  Is  there  any  sign  that  de  la  Madrid  Is 
changing  the  system  by  stopping  endemic 
corruption  or  decentralising  bureaucratic 
controL  He  has  set  an  example  of  personal 


modesty.  He  also  has  required  top  officials 
to  iiscloee  their  assets  to  an  internal  audit- 
ing office.  He  prosecuted  a  few  L6pex  Por- 
till^  allies,  and  he  cut  off  the  oil  union's 
automatic  contracts.  Signs  now  appear  in 
goi^mment  offices  advising  citizens  that 
serrlces  there  are  free.  But  businessmen 
report  that  bribes  are  still  a  way  of  life  "to 
get  your  paper  moved  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pile  to  the  top."  De  la  Madrid  made  a 
stab  at  loosening  the  grip  of  the  teachers' 
unibn  and  the  education  ministry  to  im- 
proRre  schooling  and  provide  local  control, 
but!  it  came  to  naught. 

□e  la  Madrid's  strategy  seems  to  be  to  set 
Me^dco  on  an  economic  reform  path  and  to 
apdolnt  a  succeasoi  who  will  carry  it 
thipugh.  but  to  leave  political  reform  for 
thet  future.  PRI  modernists  say  that  there  is 
no  ^oice  for  Mexico  except  continued  mod- 
don  across  the  board,  though  they 
1  say.  "Tou  Americans  don't  appreciate 
^t  we're  doing  because  you're  hung  up  on 
ions." 

U  officials  like  to  claim  that  Mexico  is  a 
"peHectible  democracy"  in  which  disparate 
ideological,  geographic,  and  economic  Inter- 
ests can  work  out  their  differences— within 
tha^PRI.  But  open  up  the  system  for  un- 
qujfiUied  democracy?  On  the  one  hand,  they 
clafcn  that  the  PAN  and  the  left  iMities 
have  nothing  like  the  PRI's  broad-based 
appeal  to  the  populous.  (Dn  the  other  hand, 
they  seem  afraid  that  if  the  PAN  were  to 
win  one  state  governorship,  Mexico's  whole 
political  system  might  collapse.  Modernists 
outtide  the  PRI  hope  that  one  day  soon  the 
country  will  become  like  Spain.  Inside  the 
PRI.  the  best  they  can  Imagine  are  the 
models  of  India  and  Japan,  where  one  party 
rulfs,  but  can  lose  elections  occaslorudly  to 
kett  a  check  on  the  government. 

Nexico  is  still  a  long  way  from  such 
mo  lei,  and  so  there  is  no  guarantee  that  de 
la  Madrid's  successor  won't  be  another 
Ecleverria  or  Lopez  Portillo.  or  that  de  la 
Ma  Irid's  economic  modernization  wlD  really 
coqtinue.  And  if  there  is  not  substantial  eco- 
noihic  improvement— especially  If  there  is 
not  enough  growth  to  provide  an  improved 
standard  of  living  for  a  population  growing 
at  the  rate  of  2.5  percent  a  year— then  the 
cotmtry's  stability  may  be  in  danger. 

I«ght  now  there  are  no  signs  of  imminent 
blowup  or  collapse.  No  guerrilla  groups  are 
active  in  the  coimtry.  The  crime  rate  is  up 
In  most  cities,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  have 
political  content.  In  Mexico  C^ty  one  doesn't 
get  a  sense  of  sulleimess  or  revolutionary 
fertor  in  the  slums.  On  the  outskirts  of 
toWn.  desperately  poor  peasants  flood  in 
from  the  countryside— "parachutists." 
th^'re  called— and  sQuat  in  dusty  squalor 
on  private  land.  Yet  there's  no  sense  of 
fierceness  here,  either.  The  govenunent  has 
tended  to  side  with  the  squatters  in  land  dis- 
putes, electricity  gets  installed,  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons  parachutists  spend  their 
tinfe  and  savings  building  homes  out  of 
teltk  or  cinder  block. 

"Qiere  were  450  demonstrations  in  Mexico 
City  in  1984,  and  only  one  got  violent  The 
current  strike  at  X7NAM  has  a  potential  for 
trotible  of  the  Icind  that  disrupted  France 
lasi  month,  but  a  mass  march  of  150,000  stu- 
deilts  on  January  21  was  meticulously  mar- 
sh^ed.  entirely  peaceful,  and  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  issue  of  reversing  the  govem- 
me|it  reform  plan. 

Adut  of  Mexico's  left-wing  parties  are 
trying  to  unify,  but  solely  to  present  a 
common  front  in  the  1988  presidential  elec- 
tion and  to  challenge  the  PAN  for  second 
poMtion  behind  the  PRI.  Only  one  small 


left  pariy  has  formally  sided  with  the  uni- 
versity ftudents.  and  the  left  wasn't  even 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  government's 
t.ardineat  in  housing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  homeless  people  after  the  1985  earth- 
quake. 

XS&.  ibtelllgence  sources  say  that  the 
Soviet  union  and  Cuba  have  deeply  pene- 
trated laf  tlst  parties,  some  large  unions,  and 
the  unlwrsity.  but  that  they  are  pursuing  a 
padflc  yategy  pending  truly  dire  develop- 
ments. 'JThe  Cubans  don't  attack  a  healthy 
victim."  an  administration  official  said. 
"They  wait  for  somebody  to  fall  in  a  hole 
and  bre^k  his  leg.  Then  they  Jump  him." 

Right  now,  n.8.  officials  say,  the  huge 
Soviet  and  Cuban  embassies  are  primarily 
used  as  base  camps  for  destabilization  of 
Central  America,  not  Mexico,  and  for  espio- 
nage in  the  United  States,  especially  in  de- 
fense industries  and  Silicon  Valley.  When 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  comes  to  visit  later  this 
year,  Mfexlco  is  expected  to  provide  more 
trade  n^ssions  and  cultural  exchanges  in 
which  the  Soviets  can  plant  KGB  agents, 
but  the  Mexicans  reportedly  have  turned 
down  Sbviet  requests  for  new  consulates 
near  the  U.S.  border. 

As  ever,  Mexicans  have  a  love-hate  relar 
tlonship  with  the  United  States— with  admi- 
ration predominating  among  conservatives, 
and  fear  and  envy  dominating  on  the  left. 
Both  groups,  and  those  in  the  middle,  are 
more  antare  than  Americans  ever  are  of  the 
impact  that  the  UjS.  economy  and  cuJtiue 
has  on  tnelrs. 

Some  Mexicans,  left  intellectuals  especial- 
ly, exaggerate  the  impact,  believing  Mexico 
is  a  mere  colony  of  the  United  States,  blam- 
ing the  United  States  for  all  the  country's 
troubles,  and  refusing  to  take  responsibUlty 
for  Mexico's  own  hand  in  its  condition. 
Some  of  them  believe  that  Mexico  is  safe 
from  vicAent  revolution  or  economic  collapse 
because  "the  United  States  would  never 
allow  it/'  The  United  States  surely  will  try 
to  forestall  such  events,  but  the  idea  that  it 
would  endlessly  bail  out  a  bankrupt  econo- 
my or  nalitarily  intervene  in  a  country  of  80 
million  people  (which  is  what  some  Mexi- 
cans anticipate)  seems  wildly  unrealistic 

What  Should  the  United  SUtes  do  to  help 
Mexico  prosper?  Above  all,  it  should  keep 
U.S.  markets  open  to  Mexican  products, 
which  itjdoes  not  always  do.  "Every  time  we 
develop  I  a  comparative  advantage  in  any 
product/'  one  Mexican  economist  remarked 
at  a  rfecent  academic  conference,  "the 
United  States  slaps  a  countervailing  duty  on 
it."  An  American  scholar  responded,  "And 
so  you  wvelop  a  comparative  advantage  in 
brown  neroin."  UJ3.  import  restrictions  at 
various  jtimes  have  been  applied  to  shoes, 
vegetables,  flowers,  steel,  and  cement. 

And  now  some  members  of  Congress. 
Democrats  especially,  are  threatening  to 
(nirb  the  mocAiZadom.  Mexican  firms  that 
import  partially  finished  American  prod- 
ucts. asKmble  them  for  return  to  the  Amer- 
ican market,  and  pay  duty  only  on  the  value 
added.  Some  U.S.  unions  say  the  industries 
are  stewing  American  Jobs;  actually,  they 
are  preventing  whole  Industries  from  being 
moved  vb  TaiwaiL 

Althoi^h  stingy  on  trade.  Democrats  tend 
to  be  more  generous  than  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration on  Mexican  debt  relief.  Demo- 
crats, led  by  Senator  BUI  Bradley  of  New 
Jersey,  tend  to  think— correctly— that 
Mexico  can't  ever  invest  and  grow  if  it  has 
to  pay  80  percent  of  its  export  earnings  in 
debt  service,  and  that  the  United  States  is 
condemning  Mexico  to  permanent  poverty 
and  poe  dble  instability  by  demanding  full 
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payment.  Reagan's  treasury  secretary, 
James  Baker,  and  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Paul  Volcker  claim  that  U.S.  banks 
simply  wont  lend  new  money  to  Mexico  if 
ite  debts  arent  paid,  and  that  this  will 
hasten  collapse. 

There  must  be  a  way  out  of  this  bind,  but 
it  will  take  action.  Bruce  McColm  of  Free- 
dom Houae.  a  human  rights  watchdog 
group,  suggested  in  1984  that  the  United 
States  should  "separate  current  Interest 
rates  from  those  established  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  renegotiate  the  Latin  American 
debt,  allowing  for  special  concessionary 
rates  that  spread  payment  over  a  loitger 
period  and  reduce  costs  to  the  debtor  coun- 
tries, unpaid  interest  could  be  written  off,  so 
long  as  the  debtor  countries  agreed  to  rein- 
vest these  amounts  in  their  economies  and 
not  in  the  maintenance  of  government  bu- 
reaucraciea." 

McColm  favored  having  the  burden  fall 
Jointly  on  the  U.S.  banks  and  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers, and  suggested  that  "a  bold  foreign 
policy  initiative  in  this  field  could  have  far- 
reaching  effects  not  only  on  our  relation- 
ship with  Mexico,  but  with  the  whole  devel- 
oping world."  He's  right,  and  if  U.S.  offi- 
cials—perhaps Bradley  and  Baker  thinking 
together?— can  bring  it  off,  they'll  earn  a 
place  in  the  history  of  the  hemisphere  that 
surpasses  John  F.  Kennedy's  for  establish- 
ing the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Beyond  trade  and  debt,  the  United  States 
ought  to  do  more  to  curb  drug  abuse  at 
home,  on  the  "demand  side"  of  the  problem, 
instead  of  simply  berating  the  Mexicans  for 
failing  to  control  the  supply.  And  instead  of 
trjring  to  crack  down  on  Ulegal  Mexican  im- 
migration, the  United  States  might  well  es- 
tablish a  work-permit  system  to  legalize 
temporary  movement  across  the  border. 
Studies  show  that  most  immigrants  only 
want  to  stay  in  the  United  States  for  a  short 
time  to  earn  money  and  then  go  home.  The 
United  States  could  save  lots  of  money  and 
emotional  cost  by  making  that  easy. 

Finally,  the  United  States  needs  to  treat 
Mexico  as  an  adult  nation,  and  tell  it  the 
truth.  Mexicans,  especially  in  the  govern- 
ment, claim  that  critidam  in  Washington  re- 
verberates like  an  earthquake  in  Mexico 
City,  shaking  the  foundations  of  the  system. 
But  in  fact,  the  people  of  Mexico  seem  to 
want  democracy,  dean  government,  and  a 
modem  economy.  For  Americans  to  point 
out  that  they  haven't  got  it,  and  for  us  to 
identify  with  those  who  are  striving  to 
produce  it,  would  help  to  ensure  true  stabili- 
ty and  do  both  Mexico  and  ourselves  a 
favor.* 


passed  the  record  set  by  UCLA,  a  divi- 
sion  I  team. 

As  I  rise  to  congratulate  the  team  on 
their  win  I  would  also  like  to  commend 
their  coach,  Wayne  Chapman  on  his 
leadership  and  direction  abilities  to 
each  and  every  member  of  the  Pan- 
ther basketball  team.  I  also  think  that 
John  Worth,  Andre  Whitlow.  J.B. 
Brown.  Sam  Smith.  James  Johnson. 
Myron  Christian.  Kim  Clay.  Greg 
Baughn,  Brad  Louclts.  Reggie  Odom. 
Brad  Fichter,  and  Bobby  Newton  each 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  for  their  ath- 
letic accomplishments.  It  was  their 
will  to  win  that  captured  the  NCAA  di- 
vision II  national  title  for  their  team 
and  their  school.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  KENTUCKY 
WESLETAN  COLLEGE  PANTHERS 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  congratulate  another 
championship  basketball  team  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  The 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  mens  basketball 
team  Joins  the  ranks  of  champions  as 
with  the  University  of  LouisviUe  and 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  Their  im- 
pressive 92-74  win  over  Gannon  Uni- 
versity brought  the  1987  NCAA  dlvi- 
si(m  n  national  title  home  to  the  Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan  Panthers,  thus  cap- 
ping a  tremendous  season.  Their  win 
on  March  21,  1987.  not  only  secured 
the  chanqiionship  but,  they  set  the 
record  for  the  most  NCAA  tournament 
wins.  KWC's  57th  tounuunent  victory 


UNSO  AND  AFRICAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

•  Mr.  DsCONCmi.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  focus  your  attention  on 
an  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  dated  February  24,  1987,  enti- 
tled "in  Senegal,  soil  project  brings 
desert  back  to  life."  This  article  de- 
scribes the  rapid  and  alarming  process 
of  desertification  in  the  Sahelian 
region  of  Africa  and  then  details  the 
Joint  international  efforts  in  combat- 
ing this  life  threatening  phenomena. 

Increasingly,  the  adverse  effects  of 
desertification  in  the  Sudano-Sahellan 
region  of  Africa  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  danger- 
ous threats  to  the  socio-economic  de- 
velopment of  Africa  and  ultimately 
our  planet. 

As  American  policymakers,  we  must 
be  determined  to  assist  African  na- 
tions in  their  struggle  against  drought 
and  desertification  which  endangers 
not  only  Africa  but  the  entire  Globe. 

Mr.  President,  in  today's  intercon- 
nected world  market  where  the  liveli- 
hood of  all  nation  states  is  dependent 
upon  each  other,  we  must  continue 
our  efforts  in  assisting  the  African 
countries  in  overcoming  their  battle 
against  desertification  which  is  crip- 
pling their  food  production  capacity 
and,  therefore,  their  economies.  I  need 
not  mention  the  crisis  in  Ethiopia  2 
years  ago.  I  personally  witnessed  the 
devastation  of  food  resources  and  the 
stench  of  death. 

It  is  in  our  best  interest  to  continue 
our  assistance  to  the  affected  African 
nations  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
combat  drought  and  desertification, 
before  we  repeat  the  horrors  of  Ethio- 
pia. In  my  home  State  of  Arizona,  I 
have  closely  witnessed  the  effects  of 
desertification  on  agriculttiral  produc- 
tion. I  have  also  observed  how  deserti- 
fication and  drought  can  create  soil 
degradation  and  destroy  agricultural 
productivity. 

In  the  State  of  Arizona,  we  have  of- 
fered our  services  and  expertise  in  the 
field  of  drought  and  desertification  to 
various  African  countries.  Through 
our  two  major  universities,  Arizona 


State  University  and  the  University  of 
Arizona,  we  have  (x>llaborated  with 
other  insltutions  concerned  with 
drought  and  desertification  in  Africa. 
In  November  of  1986.  a  delegation  of 
experts  from  the  United  Nations 
Sudana-Sahelian  office  visited  Arizona 
to  view  the  desertification-related  re- 
search facilities  in  our  various  univer- 
sities and  institutions.  The  UNSO  del- 
egation's primary  mandate  is  to  assist 
the  drought  prone  Sudano-Sahellan 
countries  of  Africa  to  combat  drought 
and  desertification. 

Since  this  visit.  UNSO  and  various 
institutions  in  Arizona  have  begtm  a 
collaborative  effort  to  address  these 
concerns.  I  am  confident  that  the  ex- 
change of  information  between  re- 
searchers and  practitioners  working  on 
the  problems  related  to  semiarid  and 
arid  lands  in  Arizona  and  the  Sudano- 
Sahellan  region  will  contribute  to  a 
greater  imderstanding  of  how  to  devel- 
op ecologically  sound  solutions  to 
these  problems.  UNSO  has  14  years  of 
experience  in  development  assistance 
to  the  Sudano-Sahellan  coimtries,  par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  of  construction 
and  maintenance  of  secondary  roads, 
water  resources  management,  and  al- 
ternative energy  sources  and  small- 
scale  agricultural  schemes.  UNSO  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities in  medlimi  and  long-term  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  reversing  the  effects 
of  drought  and  desertification  in  the 
Sudano-Sahelian  region  of  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  that  UNSO  is  a  trust  fund 
whose  main  activities  are  concentrated 
at  the  grassroots  level.  While  this 
trust  fund  fimctions  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Administrator  of  the 
United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gramme, sources  of  funding  are  pri- 
marily based  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

We  must  conunend  UNSO  for  their 
productive  work  in  the  Sudano-Sahe- 
lian region  of  Africa.  I  highly  support 
the  activities  of  UNSO  and  consider 
myself  a  strong  supporter  of  this  fine 
organization.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
must  provide  UNSO  with  the  neces- 
sary financial  support  in  order  for  this 
organization  to  continue  its  excellent 
work  in  Africa. 

I  would  also  ask  that  this  article 
appear  in  the  Recori). 

The  article  follows: 

Ik  SxmcAi..  Son.  Projkt  Bamos  DnntT 
Back  TO  Lirs 

M'BoTTicBATX,  SxHioAL.- The  Sahara  is 
moving  into  Africa's  Sahel  region  at  a  rate 
of  nearly  50  feet  a  year,  turning  once-fertfle 
farm  land  into  desert,  but  here  in  a  small 
part  of  Senegal  officials  are  helping  beat 
back  the  desert. 

The  fight  began  seven  years  ago.  whm 
the  UiUted  States.  Canada,  and  the  UN 
started  planting  trees  to  build  windbreaks— 
"green  barricades"  against  the  unrelenting 
desert 
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Before  the  project  sUrted.  fanner  BTbalye 
ITyiiiK  watched  huge  nwHindu  of  uhlftlng 
deKrt  nndi  swallow  op  hli  vegetable  gar- 
dena.  Deforertatfcn  and  overgraiing  were 
twoculptUc 

Mow  lilB  land  la  green  again,  thanks  to  a 
HM-fard-wtde  windbreak  of  Australian 
ptaea.  Anothw  part  of  the  project  has  been 
the  dlntaic  of  more  than  6,000  wells.  Aver- 
10  to  IS  feet  deep,  the  simple  concrete 
rre  more  than  M.000  pecvle. 

As  a  resott  of  the  project,  ivodoction  has 
tnenassd.  The  OyOOO  sheltered  gardens  in 
the  reglaB  pndooe  140.000  tons  of  vegeta- 
bles for  the  markets  in  the  cities  of  St  Louis 
and  Dakar. 

"Even  the  animals  are  coming  back."  said 
SUla  Khotma.  the  Senegalese  forestry  offi- 
cial in  charge  of  the  desert  reclamation 
project  at  Ka^r.  "As  you  can  see  there  is  a 
forest  where  there  was  nothing  but  sand 
Just  five  years  aga"* 


ON  CHRISTIAN  UNDERSTANDING 

•  Mr.  HATFIE3J3.  BCr.  President, 
many  ocHnments  have  been  made  in 
the  media  concerning  the  so-called 
holy  wars  among  television  evangeli- 
cals. There  have  been  many  sni^  judg- 
ments, charges  and  countercharges, 
giving  testimony  to  the  truth  that 
hasty,  angry  words  are  the  enemies  of 
understanding  and  reconciliation. 

In  all  of  the  darkness  of  this  debate, 
a  light  emerged  recently  in  an  editori- 
al by  David  R.  Gergen.  Editor  of  the 
UjS.  News  A;  World  Report.  His  piece 
in  the  April  6  edition.  "On  Christian 
UndCTHtandlng."  was  a  voice  of  reason 
and  cahn  and  common  sense,  and  a 
voice  which  the  country  needed  to 
hear.  I  recommend  this  editorial  to  all 
of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Gergen  may 
never  have  written  an  editorial  more 
timely  or  needed  or  inqDired  than  "On 
Christian  Understanding."  In  my  esti- 
mation he  places  the  current  contro- 
versy in  perqiective  and  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  ongoing  erosion  of  societal 
values  which  historically  evangelicals 
have  opposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  editori- 
al be  printed  in  the  Rkoro. 

The  editorial  follows: 

On  CmusTuii  nmnasTAHDnns 
(By  David  R.  Gergen) 

Amidst  all  the  squabbling  last  week  over 
television  evangelists,  one  man  distin- 
guished himself:  The  Rev.  Billy  Graham.  He 
kept  quiet. 

Dr.  Graham,  says  a  close  associate,  be- 
lieves it  is  too  early  to  reach  Judgments 
about  the  ponible  peccadilloes  of  the  Rev. 
Jim  Bakker  and  dark  threats  of  a  hostile 
takeovCT  by  the  Rev.  Jimmy  Swaggart.  And 
he  did  not  think  he  could  add  much  clarity 
to  the  babel  of  voices.  He  will  await  a  more 
apmopriate  time  to  speak. 

Dr.  Graham  has  it  exactly  right.  He  recog 
nised  that  the  first  responsibility  for  him— 
and  for  his  brethren— is  to  continue  bring- 
ing the  faith  to  millions  of  followers  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  unholy  war 
U>at  has  broken  out  at  the  top.  The  Chris- 
tian movement  is  far  more  important  than 
the  few  leaders  who  may  have  gone  astray. 

Unfortunately,  not  everyone  agrees.  In- 
cluding those  preachers  who  have  leaped  to 
the  airwaves  to  castigate  or  wring  their 


han^s  (one  suspects  that  some  of  them 
enjo^  the  publicity)  and  including  members 
of  the  press  (goodness  knows,  many  of  them 
enjo^  it).  The  fight  Is  certainly  a  big.  leglU- 
matt  news  story  that  deserves  coverage:  this 
maosine  has  accordingly  given  it  full-scale 
tr<«|ment  this  week.  But  It  Is  also  necessary 
to  k#ep  these  matters  in  perspective. 

Too  often  over  the  past  eight  years,  since 
the  iRev.  Jerry  Falwell  formed  the  Moral 
Majority  and  helped  to  ignite  a  new  round 
of  iiolltical  activism  by  evangelical  Chris- 
tians, public  discussion  has  been  ill-in- 
formed.  unfairly  tarring  the  Christian 
movement.  That  same  brush  is  busily  at 
work  now. 

Mast  often,  fundamentalists,  Pentecostals, 
chansmatics  and  other  evangelicals  are 
painted  by  the  Establishment  as  backward, 
rural,  unsophisticated  hicks— "the  people 
that  time  forgot."  The  facts  simply  don't  fit 
the  image.  In  their  forthcoming  lx>ok,  "Pat 
Robertson  and  the  Other  Americans,"  au- 
thoiv  Jeffrey  Hadden  and  Anson  Shupe 
marfhal  evidence  showing  that  over  half  of 
the  Evangelicals  now  live  outside  the  South, 
over  a  third  have  family  Incomes  of  $30,000 
or  niore,  and  the  number  who  have  attended 
college  has  risen  to  over  20  percent.  A  study 
In  DiJlas-Forth  Worth  done  in  the  early  'SOs 
found  60  percent  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Moral  Majority  in  white-collar  Jobs. 

From  the  appearance  of  leisure  suits  and 
softer  lit  studios  where  some  TV  preachers 
hold!  forth,  it  is  also  widely  assumed  that 
evangelism  is  an  undemanding  faith  offer- 
ing a  sort  of  chewing-gum  religion.  But,  as 
(Mullen  Murphy  pointed  out  In  the  Wilson 
Quafterly  six  years  ago.  the  evangelical 
churches  began  growing  steadily  in  the  U.S. 
in  the  1930s— before  television— precisely  be- 
cause they  do  provide  spiritual  meaning  to 
many  who  cannot  find  it  elsewhere  and  be- 
cause they  lay  "heavy  demands  for  disci- 
pline upon  their  converts."  Few  take  their 
relitfon  more  seriously  or  practice  it  more 
devc  utly  than  worshipers  in  the  evangelical 
chui  ches. 

Ft  tally,  it  is  often  argued  that  the  Chris- 
tian movement  is  politically  dangerous  be- 
caus  it  is  trying  to  foree  its  views  on  the 
coui|try.  Never  mind  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  tfeal  difference  between  active  political 
involvement  by  the  Christian  right  and  the 
Christian  left;  both  are  healthy  for  a  de- 
mocfacy.  But  the  Important  point  about  the 
evangelicals  is  how  many  of  them  feel  that 
traditional  American  values— famUy,  prayer 
in  sdhools,  sanctity  of  life— have  been  under- 
mined by  establishment  institutions  such  as 
the  Supreme  Court.  To  evangelicals,  their 
misdon  is  to  restore  old  values,  not  force 
newones.  As  Richard  John  Neuhaus  said  in 
"The  Naked  Public  Square,"  "Millions  of 
Americans  have  for  a  long  time  felt  put 
upon.  Theirs  is  a  powerful  resentment 
against  values  that  they  believe  have  been 
imposed  upon  them,  and  an  equally  power- 
ful iense  of  outrage  at  the  suggestion  that 
the*  are  the  ones  who  pose  the  threat  of 
und^ocratically  imposing  values  upon 
othirs." 

miether  or  not  one  subscribes  to  the  full 
poli|ical  agenda  of  the  Christian  right— and 
thla|  writer  does  not— it  still  remains  true 
thai  the  movement  deserves  respect  and  un- 
derstanding. It  provides  sustenance  to  many 
in  the  country  and  beyond;  it's  a  vital  part 
of  ihe  spiritual  life  of  the  nation.  The 
squabbles  of  recent  days  do  nothing  to 
chalige  those  basic  facts.* 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHlCS 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired b^  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  ill  the  Congrissional  Record 
notices  ^f  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a 
foreign  ^ucational  or  charitable  orga- 
nization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country]  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
emmenli  or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  1^.  Roy  Greenaway,  a  member 
of  the  fetaff  of  Senator  Alan  Cram- 
STOH.  and  Ms.  Susan  K.  Hattan.  a 
memberj  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Nahcy 
KasskbaIom.  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram i^  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  ^Tonsored  by  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States- 
Asia  Institute,  from  April  10-22,  1987. 

The  c6mmittee  has  determined  that 
participition  by  Mr.  Greenaway  and 
Ms.  Hattan  in  the  program  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Chinese  People's  Insti- 
tute of  Foreign  Affairs  in  conjunction 
with  the  United  States-Asip  Institute 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  sf  lect  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  ilr.  Cliristopher  A.  McLean,  a 
meml>er  of  the  staff  of  Senator  J. 
Jahes  ^oh,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in}  the  Republic  of  Korea,  spon- 
sored by  the  nhae  Institute  of  Seoul, 
Korea,  from  April  11-18,  1987. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  McLesLn  in  the 
program  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Ilhae  Institute  of 
Seoul,  Korea,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  sf  lect  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Ms.  Sally  Susman,  a  member  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  staff,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  sponsored  by  the  Ilhae 
Institute  of  Seoul.  Korea,  from  April 
11-18. 1M7. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Susman  in  the 
program  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Ilhae  Institute  of 
Seoul,  Korea,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  ^or  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Mr.  Steve  May,  a  memtier  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Bob  Pa(3Cwood,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Rqjublic  of  China,  sponsored  by 
the  Chinese  People's  Institute  of  For- 
eign Affairs  in  conjimction  with  the 
United  States-Asia  Institute,  from 
April  10-21. 1987. 


The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  May  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States- 
Asia  Institute,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  imder  rule 
35,  for  Mr.  Gerald  Warburg,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
STOH,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  spaa- 
sored  by  the  Chinese  People's  Insti- 
tute of  Foreign  Affairs  in  conjunction 
with  the  United  States-Asia  Institute, 
from  April  10-22,  1987. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Warburg  in  the 
program  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States- 
Asia  Institute,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Hughes,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Ciai- 
BORHX  Pell,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  Saudi  Arabia,  North  Yemen 
and  Bahrain,  sponsored  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  Industry  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  National  Council 
on  United  States-Arab  Relations,  from 
April  10-19,  1987. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  the 
program  in  Saudi  Arabia,  North 
Yemen  and  Bahrain,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  National 
Council  on  United  States-Arab  Rela- 
tions, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Senator  John  Heinz,  and  his 
legislative  assistant,  William  Reinsch, 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  Ottawa, 
Canada,  sponsored  by  the  Centre  for 
Legislative  Exchange,  from  April  9-10, 
1987. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  Heinz  and 
Mr.  Reinsch  in  the  program  in 
Ottawa.  Canada,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Centre  for  Legislative  Exchange,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  re(%ived  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Mr.  Charles  A.  Stevenson,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Iax)TD 
Behtseh,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
sponsored  by  the  Chinese  People's  In- 
stitute of  Foreign  Affairs  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  United  States-Asia  Insti- 
tute, from  April  12-21,  1987. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Stevenson  in  the 
program  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 


People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States- 
Asia  Institute,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  <x)mmittee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  imder  rule 
35,  for  Mr.  Charles  N.  Andreae,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Rich- 
ard G.  LuQAR,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  Saudi  Arabia,  North  Yemen 
and  Oman,  sponsored  Ijy  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  National  Council  on 
United  States-Arab  Relations,  from 
April  9-19,  1987. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Andreae  in  the 
program  in  Saudi  Arabia,  North 
Yemen  and  Oman,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  National 
Council  on  United  States-Arab  Rela- 
tions, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Ms.  Jamie  Boucher,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Frank  Mur- 
KOWSKi,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  People's  Insti- 
tute of  Foreign  Affairs  in  conjunction 
with  the  United  States-Asia  Institute, 
from  April  10-21,  1987. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Boucher,  in  the 
program  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States- 
Asia  Institute,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY  JOHN 
F.  LEHMAN,  JR. 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  [>erceptive  editorial  which 
appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Of- 
ficer, the  publication  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States.  The  editorial  outlines  in  a 
forceful  way  the  accomplishments  of 
John  Lehman  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  the  past  6  years.  Secretary 
Lehman's  accomplishments  during 
this  period  have  been  unprecedented. 
As  a  former  marine,  I  can  certainly 
attest  to  the  heightened  readiness  of 
the  Marine  Corps  under  the  Secre- 
tary's forward-looking  leadership.  I 
certainly  Join  In  the  editorial's  grati- 
tude for  the  outstanding  results  of 
John  Lehman's  turn  at  the  helm. 

I  submit  the  Officer  editorial  for  the 
Record: 

The  editorial  follows: 

EDrroRiAi.— Sbcretary  Lerxam 

After  six  years  in  office.  John  F.  Lehman, 
Jr.,  the  youngest  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In 
this  century,  has  announced  his  resignation. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  US  Navy  has  en- 
Joyed  spectacular  success,  expanding  by 
almost  one-third  after  many  years  of  parsi- 
monious budgets  and  continued  force  reduc- 


tions. Bfany  of  his  successful  programs  have 
been  well  publicized— the  600-shtp  Kavy;  the 
addition  of  two  carrier  battle  groups;  the  re- 
activation and  modernisation  of  four  battle- 
ships, etcetera.  Less  publicised,  but  equally 
important,  has  been  Secretary  Lehman's 
support  for  the  Haval  Reserve  whose 
growth  during  the  same  period  has  been 
similarly  impressive. 

During  Secretary  Lehman's  tenure,  the 
Naval  Reserve  has  undergone  a  change  in 
capability  and  mission  assignment  without 
precedent  in  peacetime  America.  No  longer 
is  the  Naval  Reserve  simply  a  pool  of  re- 
placements operating  hand-me-down  equip- 
ment discarded  by  the  Active  Forces.  Upon 
assuming  office.  Secretary  Lehman  directed 
implementation  of  an  equipment 
compatability  and  modernization  program 
for  the  Naval  Reserve:  "...  the  Reserve 
must  have  equipment  comparable  with  the 
Active  Forces.  For  Instance,  instead  of  pro- 
viding the  Reserve  only  such  equipment  as 
it  becomes  obsolete  and  is  removed  bom  the 
Active  Force,  there  must  be  a  spectrum  of 
new  and  old  equipment  reflectod  in  the  Re- 
serve parallel  to  and  in  the  same  proportion 
as  that  in  the  Active  Force."  As  a  result  of 
this  now  well-known  policy  of  "Horizontal 
Integration,"  the  Naval  Reserve  is  receiving 
modern  front-line  frigates,  new  construction 
mine  warfare  ships,  F/A-18  Hornet  and  F- 
14  Tomcat  aircraft,  and  the  list  goes  on. 

Secretary  Lehman  took  strong  action  to 
halt  the  serious  erosion  of  US  maritime  su- 
periority in  the  face  of  a  growing  Soviet 
naval  threat  and,  as  never  before,  defined 
the  role  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  the  nation's 
maritime  strategy.  Most  observers  view 
John  Lehman  as  one  of  the  best  Navy  secre- 
taries ever  to  serve— we  in  ROA  wholeheart- 
edly concur! 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  wiU  miss  your  skilled 
and  inspired  hand  at  the  Navy  helm,  but  we 
wish  you  the  very  best  in  your  future  en- 
deavors. 

America  should  be  forever  grateful  to 
John  Lehman  for  his  forceful  and  brtlllant 
artictilation  of  national  security  priorities.* 


JOANN  PALLETTA:  DENVER'S 
CLASSICAL  "SUPERWOMAN" 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
vrish  to  acknowledge  JoAnn  PUletta. 
the  music  director  and  conductor  of 
the  Denver  Chamber  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Ms.  Falletta's  extraordinary 
talent  and  perseverance  have  helped 
end  the  myth  that  only  European 
males  are  qualified  to  ccmduct  our  Na- 
tion's orchestras.  I  request  that  this 
article,  "JoAnn  Falletta:  Denver's 
Classical  Superwoman,"  which  out- 
lines her  niunerous  accomplishments 
and  her  devotion  to  her  worit,  be  in- 
serted as  part  of  the  Rbcord. 
The  article  follows: 
JqAmii  Falletta:  Dsmm's  Classical 

"SUPBtWUMAH" 

(By  Lynne  Caado) 
No  one  ever  told  JoAnn  FaUetta  that 
women  didn't  conduct  orehestras.  If  they 
had,  she  might  never  have  become  what  she 
is  today:  the  first  woman  winner  of  the  pres- 
tigious Leopold  Stokowski  Conducting  Com- 
petition; first  woman  doctoral  ctmducting 
student  at  Juilllard:  first  woman  associate 
conductor  of  the  Milwaukee  Symphony; 
and,  as  of  1983,  the  first  permanent  music 
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dinctor  and  ooDdDctor  of  the  Denver  Cbam- 
bcr  SynplioBjr  Oicheatn. 

Hie  3a-ye*r  old  PUletU  modeiUy  denies 
that  abe  plannwi  any  of  It. 

"I  cant  take  eredtt  for  beinc  a  pioneer  be- 
eauae  I  never  ttioVbt  at  It  that  way.  I 
didnt  deeMe  to  do  It  with  the  Intention  of 
beiiw  the  fint  one.  It  Jiut  happened." 

Among  the  other  thlnca  to  have  Juat  hap- 
pened upon  the  S'4  maeitra  are  the  1985 
Toaeantni  Oonductor'a  Award;  the  Bruno 
Walter  Award.  •  full  aeholarahlp  to  JuU- 
Uank  the  Women'*  Tounc  Achiever  Award 
toy  the  Nattanal  Oounen  <a  Women  for  1085: 
and  1M6  under  40  honoree  status  by  Es- 
<mlre  magailne. 

Currently,  FUIetta  Jnndes  four  conduct- 
incpoaitlana.  In  addition  to  Denver  and  Mil- 
waukee, she  alio  heads  up  the  Queens  Phil- 
haimenlc  Orcheatia  in  New  York  and  the 
Bay  Area  Women'a  PbUharmasiic  In  San 
Vtandaeo.  Am  Falletta  explains  it.  this  seem- 
imly  dMded  loyalty  is  the  norm  for  the 
conductlnc  profession  and  is  good  career 
cross-tralninit 

Beeently  featured  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  Dally  Newa.  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor, the  Denver  Poet,  and  various  other  re- 
gional pobUeattons.  Falletta  has  certainly 
done  her  pari  in  ''«irt'""ir  the  myth  that 
being  both  an  American  and  a  woman  are 
tncumountable  HaWHties  in  the  world  of 
condnettng.  liong  seen  as  an  "authoritative 
kind  of  career."  some  people  stQl  have  trou- 
ble aoeeptlng  a  woman  in  the  orchestral  f  Ig- 
urehsad  role,  according  to  Valletta,  but  the 
situation  is  improving— slowly. 

"Americans  have  always  had  an  inferiori- 
ty oomidez  about  what  America  does  artlsti- 
cal^.  We  think  Burope  is  so  much  ahead  of 
ua  because  they  have  a  longer  artistic  tradi- 
tion. We  tend  not  to  trust  our  own  artistic 
products."  said  FaUetta.  She  noted  that  out 
of  SO  nuOor  U^S.  symphonies,  only  two,  St. 
Louis  and  Baltimore;  have  American  music 
dlrectois.  Fklletta.  in  her  associate  status 
with  Milwaukee,  is  the  only  woman  in  the 
natltm  to  have  a  position  conducting  a 
major  orchestra. 

"It's  Just  something  I  wanted  to  do  and 
bdieved  in.  Lots  of  artists  struggle  and  can't 
attain,  rve  been  very  lucky." 

Not  to  underemphaaiae  hard  work  howev- 
er. FiUetta  can  tell  you.  to  the  day  and  city, 
exactly  where  she'll  be  for  the  next  1j6 
■aonths  She  naJntairei  apartments  in  both 
Denver  and  Mllwankee,  but  spends  most  of 
her  time  Jetting  between  cities  and  living 
out  of  a  snltcaae  Quest  conducting  stints 
have  taken  her  to  Fnnoe.  Italy.  Denmark. 
n«>i>SMlsiMl  and  BraaO.  in  addition  to 
doaens  of  TJjB.  dties.  In  her  alternate  role  of 
rlasrtral  guitarist  and  mandolintat,  she  plays 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  as  well  as  various  cham- 
ber orehestraa. 

From  the  time  she  was  12.  listening  to  a 
Beethoven  symphony  in  Carnegie  Hall  for 
the  fist  time.  Falletta  knew  she  wanted  to 
be  up  on  the  stage  shaping  and  creating 
such  mualc;  and  neither  family,  friends  or 
teachers  could  omvince  her  otherwise. 
Though  she'd  idayed  guitar  since  the  age  of 
seven,  she  had  become  frustrated  with  the 
limited  repertoire  and  there  was  nothing  by 
Beethoven  and  Moiart.  the  greatest  music 
ever  wrttteo.  according  to  FUIetta. 

When  she  entered  Mahnes  College  of 
Mualc  with  her  conducterial  aspirations,  the 
staff  tried  to  dtaauade  her  fttxn  a  course  of 
study  that,  as  they  saw  it.  would  only  bring 
her  frustration.  Yet  Falletta  went  on  to 
ooach  with  such  conducting  notables  as 
Jorge  Mester.  Sixten  ShrUng.  Leonard 
Bernstein  and  Leonard  Slatkin  at  Julllard. 


"Symphonies  are  the  product  of  incredible 
taint  on  the  part  of  the  compooer.  This  is 
muac  that  has  endured  for  300  years.  It's 
not  a  passing  fad  and  it's  something  that 
hasjan  intrinsic  beauty  and  an  Intrinsic  bal- 
ance and  rightneaa  about  It,"  said  Falletta. 

Filletta's  association  with  Denver  began 
wh«i  she  came  to  the  city  as  a  guest  con- 
ductor In  1083,  and  was  chosen  from  130  ap- 
pUctJita  for  a  permanent  position.  A  bom 
and  bred  New  Yorker,  she  Imew  nothing 
west  of  New  Jersey.  Yet  in  a  year's  time,  not 
only  had  Denver  become  her  home,  but  she 
had  changed  a  community  orchestra, 
staffed  by  volunteers,  into  a  professional  en- 
sen4>le  with  a  varied  and  innovative  reper- 
toir^. 

"Ifoimd  Denver  an  unbelievably  receptive 
environment.  People  weren't  Jaded:  they 
weren't  bored;  they  weren't  kind  of  blase,  as 
we  aDmetimes  can  get  in  a  big  city:  and  I  felt 
thoe  was  great  potential  for  the  chamber 
orciestra  to  grow,"  said  FaUetta.  She  now 
hopta  for  the  orchestra  to  expand  its  re- 
gional performances,  and  eventually  be  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  best  chamber  orehes- 
traa in  the  country. 

"The  city  believed  in  me  when  I  was  a 
young  conductor  and  I  owe  them."  ex- 
plained Falletta. 

Ske  has  premiered  new  American  works 
for  Denver  audiences  as  well  as  continued  to 
program  the  well-loved  favorites.  She  often 
invites  the  composers  of  the  new  works  to 
speak  before  performances  and  does  precon- 
cert lectures  herself  where  she  can  cue  lis- 
teners in  on  what  they'll  hear  and  its  sig- 
nificance. 

T^  listen  to  Falletta  rhapsodize  on  her 
lovd  of  music,  one  might  think  her  life  the 
epitome  of  perfection.  She  talks  of  her 
dream  of  someday  conducting  a  major  sym- 
phony, yet  for  now  is  content  to  meet  with 
the  challenges  that  may  happen  her  way. 
However,  if  prodded  she'll  admit  that  de- 
spite this  seeming  personal  nirvana,  this  is 
still  a  troubled  time  for  America's  orches- 
tra's in  general. 

Ttie  private  non-profit  chamber  orches- 
tra*!  $327,000  annual  income  is  earned  from 
tld^t  sales  as  well  as  corporate  and  individ- 
ual igrants,  and  the  group,  like  most  others 
across  the  country,  continues  to  face  chal- 
lenging fund-raising  goals. 

f^etta  also  worries  about  the  future  of 
rlaitiirftl  music,  in  Denver  and  elsewhere,  be- 
caiie  of  declining  public  interest. 

"Young  people  aren't  being  educated  to 
likQ  classical  music.  There's  a  lot  greater  in- 
terest in  sporting  events.  Not  only  does  this 
mate  it  (ttfflcult  for  the  arts  to  survive,  but 
08<A  of  Americans  don't  realize  how  wonder- 
ful listening  to  a  Tchaikovsky  symphony 
can  make  them  feel,"  said  Falletta.  "People 
dep^ve  themselves  of  wonderful  experi- 
enofes  if  they  say  no  to  classical  music,  or  no 
to  jtrisual  arts,  or  no  to  drama  or  no  to 
Shakespeare.  They're  all  products  of  great 
met  and  women  who've  worked  their  entire 
Uvea  to  leave  us  this  legacy  and  we  should 
takf  advantage  of  it." 

Falletta  oCTtalnly  has.* 


7J8.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL 
COUNCIL 

Ip. 


• 

ami 
reqent 
to 


.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
pleased  to  note  President  Reagan's 
announcement  of  his  intention 
appoint  Harvey  M.  Meyerhoff  as 
chAinnan  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
mciial  CounciL  Mr.  Meyerhoff  will 
held  the  65-member  Council  which 
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was  created  to  plan,  build  and  raise 
funds  fttr  the  construction  of  the  U.S. 
Holocaist  Memorial  Museum.  This 
museum  will  be  located  near  the  Lin- 
coln anil  Jefferson  Memorials  here  in 
Washington.  In  accepting  his  appoint- 
ment hi  the  President,  Mr.  Meyerhoff 
said:      | 

I  now  embark  on  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant woi^  of  my  life:  to  lead  the  efforts  to 
transform  the  Inspired  vision  of  the  Councfl 
founders  into  a  reality  that  will  carry  the 
message  |of  Remembrance  to  the  next  gen- 
eration ttaA  all  the  generations  that  follow- 
so  that  none  should  forget. 

Mr.  Meyerhoff,  a  prominent  philan- 
thropist and  developer,  is  chairman  of 
Magna  Properties  Inc.,  in  Baltimore, 
IdD.  Ho  is  a  major  benefactor  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  chairman  of 
its  boai  d  and  a  trustee  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  UJ3.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Council  and  its  Museum  Develop- 
ment Committee  since  last  September. 
In  addiiion,  William  Lowenberg,  a  sur- 
vivor of  the  Auschwitz  and  Dachau 
death  qamps  and  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  San  Francisco  Jewish  communi- 
ty. wlU  serve  as  the  Council's  vice- 
chairman. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Harvey  Meyerhoff  and 
William  Lowenl>erg  on  their  appoint- 
ment tq  head  this  Holocaust  Memorial 
Coimcii  I  would  also  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  recent 
article  { in  the  Washington  Jewish 
Week  about  the  proposed  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Museum.  This  article 
was  written  by  Menachem  Z.  Rosen- 
saft,  the  founding  chairman  of  the 
International  Network  of  Children  of 
Jewish  jSolocaust  Survivors.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  excerpts  from  Mr.  Ro- 
sensaftp  article  be  printed  in  the 
RecoroI 

The  cRcerpts  f  oUow: 

It  is  cfear  that  as  we  approach  the  21st 
century, ;  we  need  such  a  memorial  in  order 
to  malittain  our  country's  Integrity.  We 
need  it  to  ensure  that  we  shall  never  allow 
fanatician  and  racial  hatred  to  triimiph  as 
they  did  in  Nazi  Germany.  We  need  it  to 
force  us  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Lyndon  Lar- 
ouches  and  Louis  Farrakhans  in  our  midst. 
And  we  need  it  so  that  accused  Nazi  war 
crimlnaia  such  as  Kurt  Waldhelm  will  not 
again  bei  elected  to  high  international  posi- 
tions. 

We  need  it  to  counteract  and  refute  the 
revisloniet  peeudohlstorians  who  claim  that 
the  Holocaust  never  really  happened,  and 
that  there  were  no  gas  chambers  at  places 
like  Treblinka  and  Majdanek.  We  need  it  so 
that  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  will  under- 
stand that  any  comparison  between  abor- 
tion and;  the  brutal  murder  of  more  that  one 
milUon  Jewish  children  is  obscene.  We  need 
it  to  hel^  convince  certain  insensitive  politi- 
cians that  the  South  African  government 
cannot  be  accepted  among  the  conmiunity 
of  nations  so  long  as  it  practices  Apartheid. 
We  neeci  It  to  teach  our  children  that  scien- 
tific ami  technological  progrcaa  la  a  tool 
that  can  Just  as  easily  be  used  for  evil  as  for 
good.  A9d  most  important  of  all.  we  need  it 
to  remliid  us  Uiat  the  ultimate  consequence 


of  apathy  and  indifference  In  the  face  of  op- 
pression was  embodied  forever  in  the  flames 
of  Auschwitz  and  the  mam-graves  of 
Bergen-Belaen.* 


ANTI-DRUO  ABUSE  ACT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  in  an  overwhelming  bipartisan 
effort.  Congress  passed  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986.  We  provided  fund- 
ing for  law  enforcement,  drug  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  education  pro- 
grams. 

Now.  less  than  I  year  later,  there  is  a 
real  concern  for  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  drug  programs  if  the  war 
against  drugs  is  to  be  taken  seriously. 

In  the  President's  1988  budget,  we 
see  no  new  money  for  drug  education. 
The  Federal  drug  education  effort  has 
been  one  of  the  more  successful  initia- 
tives and  I  am  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  those  budget  proposals.  Be- 
cause of  the  education  initiative,  there 
are  now  many  more  people  who  are 
coming  forward,  acknowledging  their 
addictions  and  seeking  help.  And  in 
looking  at  the  budget  I  see  no  new 
money  for  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tioiL  Now  I  am  hearing  that  our  reha- 
bilitation and  treatment  centers  are 
filled  to  capacity. 

Many  abusers  require  a  short  stay  in 
a  hospital  for  a  [>erlod  of  detoxifica- 
tion before  entering  a  rehabilitation 
center.  Sadly,  though,  most  rehabilita- 
tion centers  have  a  waiting  list,  and 
some  abusers  are  forced  to  wait  as 
long  as  8  to  10  weeks  for  an  opening. 
This  is  tragic  for  those  abusers  who 
are  sent  from  detoxification  in  the 
hospital  back  into  the  streets  where 
the  whole  process  begins  again. 

There  is  a  real  problem  with  the  new 
drug  bill  If  people  are  unable  to  re- 
ceive the  help  they  seelt.  The  bill  and 
the  massive  public  relations  campaign 
around  the  bill  then  offer  little  more 
than  empty  promises  to  those  abusers 
who  have  made  the  very  difficult  deci- 
sion to  seek  help.  Rehabilitation  cen- 
ters are  simply  overcrowded  and  hospi- 
tals are  having  a  difficult  time  finding 
patients  a  place  in  the  appropriate 
center.  Demand  for  the  treatment  iHt>- 
grams  far  exceeds  the  existing  re- 
sources available. 

The  inconsistencies  pose  real  and 
devastating  problems.  We  cannot  be 
fooled  into  thinking  that  our  role  in 
this  effort  stopped  when  the  1987 
moneys  were  appropriated.  Nor  do  we 
free  ourselves  from  responsibilities  by 
increasing  funding  without  a  sense  of 
how  the  moneys  will  be  spent. 

Do  we  need  more  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters? Do  we  need  more  community- 
based  treatment  facilities?  Can  the 
h0Q>ital  community  help  to  fill  the 
gap  given  that  many  hospitals  are  im- 
derutilized? 

I  hope  that  we  were  serious  in  our 
actions  last  year.  I  hope  that  we  can 
rise  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  i>eople 
who  have  dared  to  admit  their  prob- 


lems, who  have  come  forward  for  help. 
It  does  not  seem  humane  to  me  to 
turn  them  away  from  our  hospitals 
and  rehabilitation  centers.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  they  have  overcome  the 
personal  barriers  to  seek  help,  the 
least  we  can  do  is  make  sure  that  the 
help  is  there  for  them.* 


SERVICES  FOR  HOMELESS  UES- 
TALLY  ILL  INDIVIDUAI^  ACT 
OF  1987 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  have  Joined 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMBnci]  as  the  sponsor  of  S.  763, 
the  Services  for  Homeless  Mentally  111 
Individuals  Act  of  1987.  which  we  in- 
troduced March  18. 

This  is  important  legislation.  It  is 
legislation  to  help  the  most  fragile 
among  our  people,  the  mentally  ill 
who  are  homeless. 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune  recently 
carried  an  editorial  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  Domenici-Simon  bill. 

The  problems  of  the  homeless  is  also 
the  subject  of  the  weeldy  column  I 
write  for  newspapers  in  Illinois.  I  ask 
that  both  the  Albuquerque  Tribune 
editorial  and  my  column  be  reprinted 
in  the  Recobd. 

The  materials  follow: 

[From  the  Albuquerque  Tribune,  Mar.  20, 
1987] 

Support  DoKxinci's  Homxlkss  Bnx 

Of  all  the  homeless  people  wandering  the 
streets  these  days,  the  mentally  ill  are  per- 
haps the  most  unfortunate— and  the  most 
deserving  of  the  excellent  kind  of  aid  that 
Sen.  Pete  Domenicl  is  trying  to  obtain  for 
them. 

Many  of  them  were  diunped  there  as  a 
result  of  "deinstitutionalization,"  a  years- 
old  policy,  based  on  federal  civil-rights  con- 
cerns, that  tries  to  keep  the  mentally  lU  in 
institutions  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

The  policy  isn't  bad  In  principle,  but  In 
practice  it's  a  big  failure.  Support  services 
were  supposed  to  follow  these  people  into 
the  outside  world.  But  they  never  did,  least 
of  all  In  New  Mexico,  which  has  an  embar- 
rassingly bad  record  in  providing  public  care 
for  the  mentally  ill,  at  least  according  to 
Ralph  Nader's  Health  Research  Group. 
That  group.  In  a  widely  publicized  report, 
ranked  New  Mexico  as  tied  for  last  place  of 
the  50  states  in  the  provision  of  services. 

The  result:  thousands  of  people  on  the 
streets  of  the  nation,  in  rags,  rummaging 
through  garbage,  mumbling  to  themselves, 
unable  to  function  in  "normal"  society  with- 
out help  and  barely  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  on  the  pavement. 

Domenici's  proposal  would  help  change 
that. 

He  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to 
create  a  five-year.  $1  billion  program  to  set 
up  long-term  help  for  the  homeless  mental- 
ly ill. 

The  money— some  (904.000  of  which 
would  go  to  New  Mexico,  Including  $255,000 
to  Albuquerque— would  help  beef  up  a 
number  of  existing  programs.  Outreach  to 
the  homeless  mentally  in  who  are  unlikely 
to  contact  shelters  is  one.  Others  include 
the  provision  of  case  managera;  medical 
treatment    and    counseling;    training    for 


people  who  work  with  the  homeless;  and 
transitional  housing. 

The  money  would  benefit  hundreds  of 
people  in  Albuquerque  and  around  the 
sUte. 

The  main  point  Is  that  some  people- 
through  mental  impairments  that  are  no 
fault  of  their  own— simply  are  unable  to 
make  a  go  of  life  without  help.  It  is  wrong. 
disgracefully  wrong,  for  society  to  leave 
them  to  fend  for  themselves. 

For  this  reason.  Domenici's  proposal  de- 
serves everyone's  a<:tlve  support. 

HXLPniO  THE  HOULBS 

(By  XJS.  Senator  Paul  Siman) 

It  troubles  moat  of  us  when  we  are  driving 
or  walking  through  a  large  dty  and  see 
homeless,  desperate  people  sleeping  on  the 
streets.  We  instinctively  sense  that  they 
represent  not  only  troubled  people,  they 
also  represent  something  in  our  society  that 
needs  repairing. 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill  to  encourage 
state  and  local  governments  to  do  a  better 
Job  In  providing  shelter  for  the  homeleaa. 
among  other  things. 

I  have  Joined  Sen.  Pete  Domaiid.  a  Re- 
publican from  New  Mexico,  in  introducing 
legislation  to  provide  more  assistance  for 
the  mentally  m  among  the  homeless.  The 
estimate  is  that  somewhere  between  one- 
fifth  and  one-half  have  serious  mental  prob- 
lems. 

This  part  of  the  homeless  problem  was 
created  from  the  best  of  motives.  When  I 
served  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  we  put 
great  stress  on  getting  people  out  of  mental 
hospitals  and  into  the  community.  That  was 
needed.  Nationally  the  number  in  state 
mental  hoapitals  has  dropped  from  559,000 
to  126,000— and  for  most  of  these  people 
that  represents  an  improvement. 

But  there  are  also  those  discharged  who 
should  not  have  been.  Some  who  needed 
more  of  a  helping  hand  were  told  to  go  and 
make  their  way  in  society.  They  were 
unable  to  make  the  dramatic  change  from  a 
closely  guarded  and  supervised  mental  hos- 
pital to  a  world  of  much  greater  freedom. 

But  the  problem  is  more  than  mental  ill- 
ness and  shelter. 

One  of  the  fine  new  Senate  members  is 
Sen.  Harry  Held,  a  Democrat  from  Nevada. 

He  put  on  old  clothes,  a  baseball  hat.  and 
some  simglasaes  and  went  and  slept  with  the 
homeless  one  night  and  spent  part  of  the 
next  day  with  them.  No  television  camens. 
No  reporters.  He  Just  quietly  found  things 
out  for  himself. 

Sen.  Reid  discovered  the  three  interests  of 
the  homeless,  in  order  of  importance,  are 
Jobs,  food,  and  shelter.  Shelter  is  the  most 
visible  need  but  the  least  Important  to 
them. 

In  testifying  for  the  Guaranteed  Job  Op- 
portunity Program  I  have  Introduced.  Sen. 
Reid  told  about  standing  at  the  comer  of  H 
and  Bonanza  streets  in  Las  Vegas  with  some 
of  the  homeless.  People  would  drive  up  in 
cars  to  offer  employment,  some  Jobs  lasted 
only  an  hour  or  two,  some  for  several  daya. 

"They  would  literally  fight  for  those 
Jobs,"  Sen.  Reid  said.  When  a  car  stopped 
people  would  "run  up  to  the  vehicle  and  try 
to  sell  themselves  to  those  in  the  car." 

Academic  studies  that  lasted  many 
months  came  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
Sen.  Reid  did  in  one  night  and  day:  TTke 
main  cause  of  homeletntet*  it  jtMetne**. 

Shelters  and  other  forms  of  help  are 
needed  temporarily. 
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But  if  «•  reklly  want  to  help  homeleaa 
peo^e.  the  lonc-tenn  uiiwer  for  many  of 
tliam  it  Jota.  And  JotM  can  do  wonders  for 
tlw  mental  health  of  many  people. 

The  Ooaranteed  Job  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram. 8  777,  would  provide  32  hours  of  work 
a  wwk  at  tlie  —inimiim  wace— $107  a  we^ 
or  |4M  a  month-MV  10  percent  above  wel- 
tltre,  or  10  percent  above  unemployment 
eoapeneatian.  whiebevn' is  hlcheet 

Only  thoae  out  of  work  five  weeks  or 
lancer  would  be  didble. 

Pboi^  would  be  aoreened  to  find  out  if 
they  need  he^  In  learning  how  to  read  and 
write,  or  veak  »^««h,  or  develop  a  mar- 
ketable akUL  Devdocrfng  themselves  would 
be  an  eawntial  part  of  the  program. 

The  unemployed  would  do  things  that 
jMed  to  be  done  in  evory  community,  with 
etcher  busiiMSB  or  labor  having  the  right  to 
veto  projects. 

The  homtlWB  are  only  a  small  percentage 
of  those  who  would  benefit  from  such  a 


But  they  are  among  the  most  visible.  For 
each  bomeleas  and  Jobless  person  you  see, 
there  are  a  thousand  less  visible  who  suffer 
in  a  lea  dramatic  way.  The  United  States 
can  do  better.* 


AFOHAWISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 

•  Mr.  HDMFHRET.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  AfghaniHtJin  entered  its 
eli^th  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
coitly  deaeribed  in  a  UJI.  report  as:  "A 
sltuaUoD  approaching  genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  congressional 
task  force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
ccHnmitted  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  RaoQRD  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  ask  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  the  RnoRo. 

The  letters  follow: 

IdHHKAPOLIS,  MN. 

DBAS  Sol-  I  deplore  the  sufferings  and 
atrocitiea  that  the  Afghan  people  have  been 
subjected  to  by  the  Soviet  Union  forces. 
Their  systematic  camiwlgn  of  butchery  on 
innocent  lives  liorders  on  genocide  of  their 
people  as  a  race. 

I  strongly  urge  President  Reagan  to  make 
this  iamie  a  top  priority  when  dealing  with 
the  Roasiana  on  an  arms-control  agreement. 

I  further  endorse  any  action  you  may  un- 
dertake in  the  expulsion  of  Soviet  troops 
from  the  homeland  of  the  Afghan  people. 

My  prayers  are  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

CRaiS  HnHBtlHQTOll. 

Mamkato.MN. 
Disa  SiK  With  concern  I  am  writing  to 
you  in  regard  to  the  atrocities  taking  place 
in  Afghanistan. 


why  are  we  ignoring  this  and  not  publish- 
ing} more  about  the  killing  that  is  taking 
plaie?  Make  the  American  people  aware  of 
what  Russia  is  doing  over  there.  They  need 
ou^  help. 

Respectf Idly  yours, 

Bbttt  DnuaAT.* 


April  8, 1987 


April  8, 1987 
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SOVIET  CANCER  PATIENTS 
]  Ex.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  subject  of  a  hearing  held  yester- 
daf  by  Congressman  Waxman.  The 
heAring  discussed  the  plight  of  Soviet 
c»]^cer  patients,  and  the  terms  of  a 
cailcer  agreement  between  the  Soviet 
Unon  and  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Con- 
grdssman  Waxman  and  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
tha  Environment  on  the  success  of  the 
hiring.  Leon  Chamy  testified  on 
bekidf  of  his  brother,  Benjamin,  who 
is  4  Soviet  citizen  in  desperate  need  of 
m^cal  attention  available  only  In  the 
W^st.  During  the  hearing,  a  phone  call 
placed  to  Benjamin  in  Moscow, 
he  was  able  to  communicate  with 
brother  and  the  members  of  the 
ittee.  The  overwhelming 
emotion  present  in  the  room  made  fur- 
ther discussion  and  testimony  unnec- 

iamin  has  endured  the  hardships 
plalced  upon  him  and  other  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  continue  to 
deAy  him  permission  to  emigrate,  al- 
though his  condition  has  worsened.  If 
he  does  not  receive  medical  attention 
soon,  he  might  not  survive. 

"The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  de- 
prtt^e  citizens  their  fimdamental 
huinan  rights,  despite  agreements  that 
hate  been  signed  in  the  past.  The 
it  to  receive  treatment  of  a  fatal  ill- 
is  so  basic  that  most  people  in  our 
itry  probably  take  it  for  granted, 
ifully,  the  pending  cancer  agree- 
xt  will  ensure  adequate  treatment 
all  cancer  patients  in  the  Soviet 
ion. 
long  the  individuals  who  have  suf- 
as  a  result  of  the  Soviets'  inhu- 
m^e  treatment  is  Inna  Meiman.  Dr. 
Bal^ist.  one  of  the  witnesses  yesterday, 
exiilained  the  tragic  fate  of  Inna 
Miiman  in  his  testimony.  Inna  was  a 
visim  of  cancer,  and  was  in  need  of 
trciatment  in  the  United  States.  The 
let  Government,  however,  delayed 
isshing  her  an  exit  visa  untU  her  ill- 
ness could  no  longer  t>e  cured.  She  was 
released  to  Washington.  DC,  in  Janu- 
arf ,  but  passed  away  in  February  of 
thjs  year.  Her  husband  Naum  was  re- 
fused permission  to  accompany  Inna 
to  the  United  States  and  to  attend  her 
fii^eral. 

■aum  still  wishes  to  emigrate  to  the 
Wfst.  He  has  been  waiting  for  over  10 
ye|u^  for  his  freedom.  I  appeal  to  the 
Soii^et  Government  on  a  humanitarian 
basis  to  release  Naum  Meiman  to  the 
W  »t  immediately.* 


iVORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  know  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 69]  introduced  by  Senator  Suoh, 
is  desired  to  designate  the  week  of 
April  20,  1987.  as  "World  Population 
Awareiiess  Week."  Along  with  my 
senior  Colleague,  Senator  EvAifS.  and 
other  Members.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  that  resolution.  And  I  am 
also  pleased  to  announce  that  my 
home  ^tate  of  Washington  is  not  wait- 
ing for  the  Senate  to  act  on  this  legis- 
lation. In  March.  Gov.  Booth  Gardner 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
week  of  April  20-25,  "World  Popula- 
tion Ai^areness  Week"  in  the  State. 

This  designation  is  more  than  a  sym- 
bolic statement  of  concern;  it  is  also  a 
concrete  way  of  developing  solutions 
to  the  problems  associated  with  popu- 
lation igrowth.  The  citizens  of  the 
State  4f  Washington  will  Join  with 
people  In  other  States  in  marking  this 
week  b^  participating  in  meetings  and 
conferdnces  designed  to  foster  a  wider 
tunderstandlng  of  the  issues  and  the 
develooment  of  creative  solutions.  The 
gatherings  in  Washington— to  be  held 
at  Whitman  College  and  Walla  Walla 
College,  as  well  as  other  locations — 
will  be  important  contributions  to  in- 
creasing the  visibility  of  this  issue. 

I  am  proud  that  Washington  citizens 
will  be  among  those  contributing  to  be 
a  better  future  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  Senate  acting  on  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 69  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Goven|or  Gardner's  proclamation 
appear  lin  the  Record. 

The  Proclamation  follows: 

PSOCIAMATIOn 

Whereas,  the  world's  population  has 
reached  5  billion  and  is  growing  at  the  un- 
precedented rate  of  87  million  a  year,  and 

Whereas,  rapid  population  growth  creates 
or  intensifies  a  wide  range  of  problems  in- 
cluding environmental  degradation,  re- 
source depletion,  urban  deterioration,  un- 
employment and  malnutrition;  and 

Whereas,  50  percent  of  the  10  million 
infant  cleaths  and  25  percent  of  the  500,000 
matem^  deaths  that  occur  each  year  could 
be  prevented  through  public  education  and 
awarenass  of  the  need  for  maternal  health 
care  and  family  planning;  and 

Whereas,  500  million  people  living  in  the 
developing  world  want  and  need  family 
planning  resources,  but  do  not  have  access 
to  such  Services;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
leading  advocate  of  the  universally  recog- 
nized iMsic  human  right  of  couples  to  deter- 
mine the  size  and  spacing  of  their  families; 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Booth  Oardner,  Gover- 
nor of  t^e  State  of  Washington,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  April  20-25,  1987,  as 
"World  Population  Awareness  Week"  in  the 
State  ol  Washington,  and  I  urge  all  citizens 
to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  overiMpu- 
lation.« 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  expired? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  Time  has  expired. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  may  be  extended  for 
not  to  exceed  IS  minutes  uinder  the 
same  conditions  as  heretofore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  Quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  morn- 
ing business  been  closed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  HOMELESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senate  resumed  consideration  of  the 
homeless  legislation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
cleared  this  request  with  the  distin- 
gvilshed    Republican    leader,    who    is 
here  and  can  speak  for  himself. 
nnAifmons-coRSEHT  agrkkmkut — humfkket 

AMEKDICENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  amendment  by  Mr. 
HxncPHRry  in  the  first  degree,  which 
carries  with  it  the  second-degree 
amendment  by  Mr.  Weicker,  be  set 
aside  temporarily  so  that  other 
amendments  may  be  called  up,  and 
none  will  be  called  up  tonight^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate for  the  Record,  as  I  did  earlier 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
after  consultation  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  willing  to  set  the  aonendment  aside 
if  the  amendments  which  are  called  up 
are  germane.  If  he  is  notified,  and  if 
they  are  done  one  at  a  time.  In  other 
words,  no  blanket  agreement  will  call 
up  X  number  of  amendments.  If  we 
want  to  call  up  the  Gramm  amend- 
ment, for  instance,  I  shall  call  Senator 
HxTMFHRXT  and  he  will  indicate  that 
there  is  no  objection. 


In  other  words,  I  would  go  to  him 
every  time  there  would  be  an  amend- 
ment. It  would  have  to  be  germane 
and  cleared  with  the  Senator. 

BCr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
going  to  seek  a  separate  unanimous 
consent  for  each  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request?  Hear- 
ing none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
11:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  and  that  Senators  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  upon  the  completion  of  morn- 
ing business  tomorrow  would  auto- 
matically resume  consideration  of  the 
homeless  relief  legislation,  would  it 
not?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  pending  question  at 
that  time  will  be  on  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Weicker  in  the  second  degree 
to  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
in  the  first  degree  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey will  have  been  set  aside  at  that 
point  and  another  Senator  may  call  up 
an  amendment  in  its  stead,  am  I  cor- 
rect?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  asking 
that  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey be  set  aside  temporarily,  I  had 
in  mind  the  amendment  to  the  substi- 
tute, not  the  amendment  to  the  bill.  I 
was  mistaken  in  the  way  I  stated  it.  So 
that  I  am  referencing  the  amendment 
to  the  substitute,  that  it  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  the  request  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  pending.  The  Chair  informs 


Senators  that  both  amendments  would 
have  to  be  set  aside,  the  amendment 
to  the  substitute  as  well  as  the  amend- 
ment to  the  underlying  bilL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  substi- 
tute also  be  set  aside  temjwrarily,  to 
accommodate  the  offering  of  amend- 
ments by  other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  that  be  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
earlier  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader  for  his  patience 
and  cooperation. 


APPOINTMENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 222,  93d  Congress,  appoints  the 
following  Senators  as  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  the  Nation- 
al Ocean  Policy  Study:  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaca],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
LautenbergI. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  Public  Law  99-498,  ap- 
points Mr.  Dallas  Martin,  of  Washing- 
ton, DC,  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Fi- 
nancial Assistance. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
98-524,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kkhhbdy]  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Summit  Conference  on 
Education. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94- 
304  and  Public  Law  99-7,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauteh- 
berg]  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe. 

The  appointment  of  Senator  Lau- 
TENBKRG  to  the  CoHunlsslon  on  Securi- 
ty and  cooperation  in  Europe  corrects 
his  appointment  to  this  Commission 
which  was  made  during  the  sine  die 
adjournment  on  October  31,  1986.  pur- 
suant to  an  incorrect  statutory  cite. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:30  AJiC 
TOMORROW 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    there 
being   no   further  business   to   come 
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before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
toed,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
imtil   the   hour   of    11:S0   tomorrow 

The  motl<m  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:M  pjn.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
moirow.  Thursday.  April  9.  1987.  at 
11:301 


CX>NFmBiATIONS 

cecuttve  nominations  confirmed  by 
the!  Senate  April  8, 1987: 

Sscuaima  Imvbtob  PaoncnoH 

COSrOBATION 

liumias  J.  Healey.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
ma  iber  of  the  Board  of  Directora  of  the  Se- 
curi  ties  Investor  Protection  Corporation  for 
a  tqrm  expiring  December  31, 1988. 


ApHl  8,  1987 


NaTSDSAL  COBrOKATIOH  rOK  HOUSIHO 
PAKTRnSHIPS 

Alfred  IJ.  Fleiacher.  Sr..  of  Miaaouri,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ship* fof  the  term  expiring  October  27, 
1988.      ; 

The  apove  nominations  were  proposed 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Sena  te. 


ApHl  8, 1987 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  0¥  REMARKS 
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TRIBXrrE  TO  HUGH  OL08TER 


HON.  X)HN  LEWIS 

OP  GEOKOIA 
n  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSEHTAnTXS 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1987 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Vke  to  tske  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  wtx>  has  spent  tt>e  last  20  years  improv- 
ing educational  opportunities  for  tfxxjsands  of 
people  sll  over  the  world.  Dr.  Hugh  Gloster,  of 
Morehouse  CoKega,  is  preparing  to  retire  but 
not  before  he  established  himself  as  a  giant  in 
American  educatioa  TTws  distiriguished  man 
has  stood  taN  through  the  yesrs  and  More- 
house College  hss  benefited. 

Dr.  Gloster  has  prepared  Morehouse  to 
move  into  the  21st  century.  While  many 
schools  were  losing  students,  erKOllment  at 
Morehouse  has  doubled  in  the  past  20  years 
and  the  school's  erxiowment  has  tripled.  Re- 
cently, Morehouse  CoHege  was  listed  as  one 
of  tt>e  h4ation's  10  best  txjys  among  small,  lib- 
erals arts  colleges.  Dr.  Gloster  is  considered 
one  of  ttie  Nation's  top  college  presidents  and 
his  achievements  will  go  down  in  history. 

The  following  is  an  article  wtiich  appeared 
in  ttie  March  8  edition  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion/Joumai    which    details    Dr.    Gloster's 
achievements: 
The  Mam  op  Morxhoose   Hugh  Glostsr 

Has  Pushed  Black  Men's  College  to  Top 

With  20  Teaks  op  Hard  Work 
(By  Hank  EzeU) 

At  75,  but  stm  riding  life's  crest.  Hugh  M. 
Gloster  isn't  sure  what  he  might  do  with  his 
next  career. 

He  has  11  job  offers,  or  at  least  nibbles, 
for  his  time  after  be  retires  from  the  presi- 
dency of  Morehouse  College  on  June  30. 
There  are  three  or  four  l>ooks  he'd  like  to 
write.  He  might  also  do  some  globe-trotting, 
perhaps  to  some  of  the  three  continents, 
not  counting  North  America,  where  he  trav- 
eled to  teaching  jobs  so  many  years  ago. 
And  he  just  might  teach  again.  In  that  sce- 
nario, colleges  in  South  Africa  and  India 
come  to  mind. 

With  that  pleasant  foglMuik  of  opportuni- 
ties only  a  few  months  away,  the  courtly, 
eminently  successful  and  by  no  means  aged 
Oloster  has  made  only  one  decision.  'I'll  at 
least  talce  July  and  August  off,"  he  said. 

From  all  indications,  he  won't  stand  still 
much  longer  than  that.  Gloster  has  made 
his  name.  In  part,  ttirough  seemingly  bot- 
tomless stamina.  20  years  of  It  given  to  the 
building  of  Morehouae  as  college  president. 

That  l(Migevity  in  itself  is  notable.  On  av- 
erage, American  college  presidents  with- 
stand only  seven  years  In  their  infrequently 
noticed  but  Immensely  difficult  posts.  There 
is,  according  to  those  in  the  trade,  only  so 
long  that  a  person  can  act  simultaneouBly  as 
executive,  aalesperaon.  fund-raiser,  recruit- 
er, policymalier,  negotiator,  cheerteader  and 
lightning  rod. 

That  durability  is  even  more  remarkable 
in  Gloster's  case,  just  as  it  was  for  his  prede- 
ceaaor,  Benjamin  E.  Mays.  They  have  led 
Morehouae  for  the  last  47  of  Its  120  years. 


For  one  thing,  they  were  successful  by  virtu- 
ally any  of  the  yardstidcs  that  college  presi- 
dents are  expected  to  stand  beside.  For  an- 
other, they  tirou^t  suooeaa  to  a  private,  his- 
torically Idadc  liberal  arts  college— a  slice  of 
American  culture  that  is  small,  impecunious 
and  not  often  noticed  by  the  society  at 
large. 

Not  so  at  Morehouse.  Its  enrollment  has 
more  than  doubled,  to  about  2.100  students, 
during  Gloster's  years.  The  faculty  has  also 
doubled,  to  about  110,  and  Its  endowment 
has  trebled  to  $15.4  million.  Mrarehc.  .: 
draws  students  from  all  over  the  country 
and  the  world,  and  one  ranking  of  VS.  col- 
leges recently  listed  It  as  one  of  the  10  best 
buys  among  small,  liberal  arts  colleges. 

Gloster  has  not  l>een  wholly  above  criti- 
cism, however.  Some  say,  privately,  that  he 
hasn't  paid  enough  attention  to  faculty 
meml>er8'  opinions,  or  that  he  could  have 
raised  even  more  endowment  money.  Inter- 
estingly, those  criticisms  frequently  turn  on 
a  comparison  with  Spelman  College,  and 
they  have  a  grass-is-always-greener  tinge  to 
them.  Spelman  Is  next  door  to  the  More- 
house campus,  and  It  is  to  black  women's 
colleges  what  Morehouse  Is  to  black  men's 
colleges. 

One  sometime  critic  of  Gloster  pondered 
recently  how  Gloster  stadcs  up  a^iinst  nu- 
merous other  black  presidents,  particularly 
those  In  the  seven-college  Atlanta  Universi- 
ty Center,  a  consortium  that  Includes  More- 
house and  Spelman.  "There's  just  no  com- 
parison with  any  of  the  others,"  the  critic 
said.  "Except  mayl>e  [former  President] 
Don  Stewart  at  Spelman." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plenty  who 
praise  Gloster  without  qualification— trust- 
ees, alumni,  fellow  presidents,  even  people 
far  from  the  campus  and  only  passingly  In- 
terested in  it.  He  is  a  ferocious  fund-raiser," 
said  a  former  consultant  to  a  major  founda- 
tion. That's  big-league  praise  from  a  New 
Yorker  who  spent  many  days  refereelng  as 
colleges  pursued  major  bucks. 

"I  remMnl>er  once,  one  of  the  few  times 
Morehouse  didn't  win  the  grant  it  wanted," 
he  continued.  "Gloster  wrote  a  four-page, 
single  spaced  letter  to  the  program  officer 
on  that  project,  explaining  to  them  why 
they'd  made  a  mistake.  It  was  somewhat 
critical,  a  very  direct,  clear  letter  on  why 
their  proposal  should  have  l>een  funded. 
That  officer  told  me.  'He  made  some  good 
points,'  and  Morehouae  was  funded  the  next 
year."  The  prize:  a  $100,000  program. 

In  lUs  wood-paneled,  book-stuffed  office 
on  the  Morehouae  campus,  Gloster  doesn't 
seen  to  be  terribly  impressed  by  that  or  any 
other  praise.  Asked  what  made  him  one  of 
the  nation's  100  liest  presidents,  as  a  recent 
poll  of  college  administrators  proclaimed. 
Gloster  said  he  would  respond  with  simple 
facts.  The  facts  were  the  familiar  litany- 
growths  in  faculty,  faculty  pay,  enrollment, 
now  construction,  land  acquisition. 

More  recently,  and  following  a  newm>aper 
editorial  that  condemned  the  survey  for 
leaving  out  other  Georgia  college  and  uni- 
versity presidents.  Gloster  hss  taken  care  to 
point  to  their  achievements,  rather  than  his 
own. 

Part  of  it  aeema  to  t>e  that  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  a  lot  of  favorable  attention.  When 
photogn^hers  want  to  pose  him  with  the 


statue  of  Morehouae  alummua  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  outside  the  adminlstratioD 
building,  he  knows  just  where  to  stand  ao 
that  King's  out-thrust  arm  will  show  over 
his  shoulder.  EUs  smile,  as  the  photographer 
works,  is  somehow  Imth  practiced  and  sin- 
cere. 

King  is  the  l>e8t,  known  Morehouae  gradu- 
ate, but  he  heads  a  long  list  of  prominent 
local  and  national  leaders.  The  iMSt  known 
to  Atantans  include:  Former  Mayor  May- 
nard  Jackson,  former  State  Sm.  Julian 
Bond.  Federal  Judge  Horace  T.  Ward,  and 
Pulton  County  Commission  Chairman  Mi- 
chael liomax.  Elsewhere  the  list  Includes 
several  score  federal  and  local  judges,  two 
congressmen,  business  and  religtous  leaders 
and  Olympic  gold  medalist  Edwin  Moses. 

Gloster  does  not  admit  to  anything  phe- 
nomenal in  his  performance.  "When  I  came 
here,"  he  remarked  recently,  "You  didnt 
have  to  l>e  a  wise  man  to  see  that  opportuni- 
ties were  opening  up  for  bla^s  in  business 
and  engineering." 

That  observation,  however,  accounts  tar 
most  of  Morehouse's  growth  in  siicoeeding 
years.  In  1967-68,  his  first  school  year  as 
president,  Morehouse  entered  Georgia 
Tech's  dual  degree  progam,  which  gives  stu- 
dents a  degree  from  each  college  at  the  end 
of  a  five-year  course  of  study.  More  than 
300  students  are  now  enrolled.  In  the  same 
two  decades,  the  school's  business  program 
has  gone  from  78  students  to  two  major 
fields  to  more  than  800  students  in  10 
majors. 

There's  another  thing  about  Gloster,  said 
Robert  Brisbane,  a  Morehouse  faculty 
member  for  39  years.  "Black  presidents 
liave  to  do  the  same  things  as  white  presi- 
dents, but  they  also  have  to  do  something 
else.  Black  schools  have  an  additional  mis- 
sion. We're  still  seeking  liberation— it's 
there,  [even  if]  it's  unspoken.  Black  presi- 
dents have  to  deal  with  that  along  with 
their  money  raising  and  everything  else. 
What  input  are  we  tti«Hng  in  the  general 
cause  of  freedom  and  liberation?" 

In  Brisbane's  eyes,  Gloster  has  done  very 
well.  The  proof,  he  said,  is  in  the  number  of 
alumni  who  are  sending  their  sons  to  More- 
house. "These  people  are  coming  from  black 
middle-class  families."  Brisbane  said.  "The 
choices  are  being  made  by  families  that 
have  choices.  They're  saying.  'I  want  my 
lx>y  or  girl  to  go  to  Morehouse  or  Bpelmsn;  I 
want  them  to  get  steeped  in  black  culture.' " 

Gloster's  own  son,  unlike  the  sons  of  two 
of  his  predecessors,  went  elsewhere  to  col- 
lege. He  picked  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  which  offered  a 
scholarship  for  all  expenaea  and  even  a 
summer  trip  to  Europe.  "I  encouraged  hlra 
to  go  to  Morehouse,"  Oloster  said.  "But  he 
felt  he  would  have  a  more  normal  life  away 
from  the  achool  where  bis  father  was  presi- 
dent. He  was  ligtA." 

The  elder  Gloster's  life  has  l>een.  for  the 
most  part,  a  aeries  of  auccess  stories.  A 
native  of  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  be  is  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Morehouae,  daaa  of 
1931.  and  the  first  Morehouae  man  to 
return  as  its  president.  He  holds  advanced 
degrees  from  Atlanta  University  and  New 
York  University.  A  specialist  on  Idsck  Amei^ 
lean  literature,  he  authored  "Negro  Voices 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  Maremenw  or  iaaextiooi  wliidi  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Id  Aneriemn  ncttan."  poUWied  in  IMS.  He 
«M  a  Futtrfibt  prof eaor  in  Hlroahlma.  and 
he  has  tanilit  in  Poland.  Tancanylka  (now 
part  of  Tknnnia).  Spain,  the  Vlr^  Islands 
and  at  ftre  malnlanri  VJL  camptiaea, 

Onee.  when  the  rebelUotu  itiutaiU  of 
ISM  kwked  him  and  other  Atlanta  UniTersi- 
tr  Oenter  of  fldala  in  a  board  room  for  29 
houn.  be  submitted  his  reelcnatlon.  Nobody 
wanted  It 

"I  had  aaked  the  board  not  to  negotiate 
with  thoae  people  who  were  loddng  us  up." 
OhMter  recalled.  "After  the  kxk-up.  the 
board  canoded  all  thoae  conceaslons.  Every- 
thing was  aU  right,  and  we  moved  on  from 
there." 

At  the  time,  his  board  of  trustees  simply 
tabled  the  reaignation.  "Ptankly."  he  re- 
called with  a  laugh,  "They  never  rejected  it. 
It's  stai  there." 

Bariler  in  his  career,  Oloster  was  a  More- 
houae  profeanr.  Ftom  1941  through  1943. 
be  taught  En^ish— and  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  then-President  Mays.  "I  used  to  edit 
bis  speeches  and  articles,  when  he  would 
ask  me."  Qloator  recalled.  Later,  as  Mays  tip- 
proached  retirement,  both  he  and  Oloster 
were  prepared  to  take  the  next  stn>- 

Oloater  had  moved  on  to  teaching  and  col- 
lege administration  Jobs,  and  be  had  picked 
up  fund-raWng  experience.  "Most  people 
bdeived  that  Morehouse  was  in  danger  with 
Dr.  Mays  leaving."  Oloster  recalled,  "But  I 
really  felt  I  could  move  it  forward.  I  know 
Morehouse  had  a  good  reputation,  and  I 
thoiwht  I  could  build  on  it" 

There  has  been  a  cloud  over  his  recent 
years,  but  it  was  not  a  professional  matter. 
"July  21.  1985,"  Oloster  said.  That  was  the 
day  his  wife.  Beulah  Harold  Oloster.  died  of 
cancer.  She  was  17  years  younger  than  he. 
and  they  had  laid  all  their  plans  on  the  as- 
sumption that  he  would  die  first.  "It  was 
rather  a  shocking  thing,  finding  yourself 
alone  at  this  stage  of  life."  he  said. 

But  he  added,  in  an  attitude  that  must  be 
archetypical  for  a  Morehouse  man.  "The 
school  helped  me  adjust  to  that." 

Now  Oloster  is  looking  towards  retire- 
ment at  least  from  his  Morehouse  activi- 
ties. His  successor  may  well  be  named  in 
AprIL 

Reflecting  on  his  own  career.  Oloster  de- 
fines a  straightforward  list  of  needs  that  a 
prc^dent  must  strive  to  fulfill— dreams, 
good  wUl.  and  money. 

"Tou  have  to  establish  some  dreams. 
which  might  be  called  long-range  plans,  and 
work  towards  them."  he  said.  "In  the  mean- 
time, you  liave  to  be  a  public  relations 
person  and  a  fund-raiser." 

Oloster  leaves  behind  him  some  dreams 
that  have  been  fulfilled,  and  some  that 
havent  "I  have  not  achieved  everything  I 
set  out  for  myself,"  he  said.  He  added,  with 
a  laugh.  "I  have  a  dream  of  the  future  phys- 
ical plant  for  Morehouse  that  I  haven't  had 
the  nerve  to  show  to  the  board,  because  it's 
so  ambitious." 

In  fact  the  first  two  items  on  that  dream 
list  are  now  in  the  works;  construction  will 
start  this  year  on  a  biology-chemistry  build- 
ing, and  money  is  being  raised  for  a  himian- 
itlea  bunding. 

But  the  total  list  would  coat  an  estimated 
$30  mUllon.  and  another  five  or  six  Items, 
Jnchidlng  an  8.000-aeat  coliseum,  are  still  in 
the  realm  of  the  hoped  for. 

OkMtter  would  also  like  to  see  Morehouse 
take  a  stronger  hand  in  teaching  interna- 
tional relations,  continue  its  planning  of  a 
sebool  of  architecture,  establish  a  school  of 
race  relations  and  start  up  a  combined  busi- 
nf  M  Opaniih  language  program. 
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would  also  like  to  take  another  run  at 
expanding  the  school's  foreign  languages  of- 
ferings. The  last  time  around,  Swahill  drew 
enoagh  students  to  survive,  but  Chinese, 
Araiic,  Hauaa.  and  Ibo  did  not. 

hI  would  also  like  to  raise  the  hundreds 
of  nousands  of  dollars  needed  to  endow 
chsis  in  race  relations  and  in  Christian 
ethlts.  He  recognizes,  however,  that  Ameri- 
can ciilture.  as  reflected  in  the  thinking  of 
major  corporate  donors,  doesn't  favor  those 
topics.  'It's  easier  to  get  chairs  in  business 
and  the  sciences  than  in  the  humanities," 
he  aald.  "If  I  head  a  bank  and  you  want  a 
chatt*  In  banking,  you  have  a  better  chance 
thaii  somebody  else  who  wants  a  chair  In 
Christian  ethics." 

Da  the  whole,  he  seems  content  with  his 
tenive.  He  believes,  for  example,  that  he 
has^  opened  new  doors  for  black  college 
fund-raising,  in  large  part  through  the  re- 
cruitment of  major  corporate  leaders  to 
hcM  up  two  $20  million  drives.  And  he  is 
conadent  that  his  overall  approach  was  the 
rlg»  one. 

"I' took  Morehouse  as  Morehouse  stood, 
and;i  developed  long-range  projects,  half  of 
whith  I  didn't  achieve."  he  said.  "But  I 
achteved  more  than  I  would  if  I  hadn't  had 
wishes  and  dreams." 
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RIDA  HAS  RECORD  YEAR 
FOR  TOURISM 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OPrLOBIDA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1987 


NEI.SON  of  Ftorkta.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  bleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
coll«agues  the  news  of  a  record  year  for  tour- 
isfnin  Rorida. 

According  to  Florida's  commerce  secretary, 
more  than  33.7  million  people  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  visited  the  Sunshine  State 
in  1$86.  a  more  than  12-percent  increase  over 
198t  levels.  Secretary  Bush  cited  a  strong  na- 
tional economy,  low  gas  prices,  the  opening  of 
nmt  attractions,  arxl  aggressive  marketing  ef- 
fortf  by  the  State  as  contributing  to  the  in- 
crease. 

Tfie  Florida  Department  of  Revenue  an- 
nounced that  sales  tax  collections  from  tour- 
ism and  recreation  totaled  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion In  1986,  representing  nearly  20  percent  of 
the  States  total  revenue  collected. 

The  tremerKious  importance  arxl  positive 
impact  of  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  upon 
Ftoi|da's,  and  irtdeed  on  America's  economy 
deserves  recognition. 

Ae  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Congressional 
Travel  and  Tourism  Caucus.  I  irwite  my  col- 
leaitges  to  join  in  the  efforts  to  formulate  na- 
tionBl  tourism  policy  ttiat  will  ensure  prosperity 
for  this  vital  indusby  across  the  entire  United 
States— from  the  Eastern  Gateway  to  the 
Foremost  West;  Travel  South  USA.  over  the 
Oldl  West  Trail,  and  through  George  Washing- 
ton%  Country,  America's  Heartland,  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Great  Lake  States. 
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FOR      THIRD      WORLD 
AND    THEIR    CREDI- 


ApHl  8,  1987 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

ormwToaK 

Ilf  TttK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Vednesday.  April  8,1987 

Mr.  LaRALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  last  week  revised  dowmrard 
its  prevtoJM  forecasts  for  economic  growth  in 
major  inmntriai  countries,  reflecting  the  cur- 
rency a<%jstments  wtvch  have  caused  the 
U.S.  dollar  to  fall  against  major  currencies 
since  early  last  year.  The  IMF  does  not  expect 
any  majot  improvement  in  1987-88  in  current 
paymentai  imbalances  which  are  one  of  the 
major  thr^ts  to  internatkinal  economic  stabili- 
ty. One  df  the  reasons  for  the  current  restric- 
tive financial  polkaes  in  irHJustrial  nations  is 
ttie  huge  debt  burden  wtiich  has  depressed 
workJ  trade  and  has  restricted  investnient  in 
the  Third  World.  As  we  approach  the  fifth  arv 
niversary  of  the  debt  crisis,  five  Latin  countries 
have  sto|K)ed  servKing  their  debt;  the  admin- 
istration'^ debt  management  polny  appears  to 
have  lost  momentum;  and  we  have  a  wodd  fi- 
r^ancial  tnd  trading  system  wtx>se  stability 
continues  to  be  threatened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  I  proposed  a  new 
appproac^  to  the  debt  problem  with  legisla- 
tion— H.R.  1423 — whKh  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  intematkinal  debt  adjust- 
ment faciity  to  serve  as  a  mechanism  to  con- 
vert t>ad  JU.S.  bank  loans  to  LDCs  into  k>ng- 
term,  lowj-interest  bonds  or  other  forms  of  se- 
curities, Ittiereby  improving  bank  balance 
sheets  and  reducing  the  debt  service  burdens 
of  borrowing  countries.  This  proposal  has 
t}een  incorporated  into  tt>o  Banking  Commit- 
tee title  df  the  trade  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tentkjn  of  my  colleagues  an  article  by  Henry 
Kaufman  wtvch  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  entitled  "Overcoming  Ot>stacies  to 
Debt  Relief."  Mr.  Kaufman's  proposals,  whk:h 
comt>ine  debt  relief  vnth  new  sources  of  fi- 
nancing, compliment  my  own  and  deserve  se- 
rious consideration.  He  suggests  ttiat  com- 
mercial tianks  convert  part  of  their  nonmarke- 
tat>le  \JDC  loans  Into  securities,  wfiose  value 
wouk)  be  equal  to  the  secondary  market  value 
of  the  underlying  k>ans.  This  is  a  market- 
based  a|)proach  wtuch  includes  the  optkm  of 
granting  Icreditors  ttie  right  to  swap  debt  for 
equity.     ' 

I  support  this  approach.  I  believe  the  current 
practKO  of  protracted  rescheduling  of  Third 
World  dM>t  has  become  counterproductive. 
We  need  a  means  to  restore  LDC  creditwor- 
thiness arxl  to  provkie  real  debt  relief.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  conskler  Mr.  Kaufman's  arti- 
cle and  ^  support  the  debt  provisK>ns  marked 
up  t>y  thft  Banking  Committee.  Relieving  debt 
pressure  on  the  developing  countries  shouki 
be  an  im^xxtant  part  of  the  trade  bill. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  6, 
1987] 

OvxRQomNC  Obstaclxs  to  E)ebt  Reukp 

(By  Henry  Kaufman) 
The  iiidustrial  world  Is  mired  in  subnor- 
mal ecohomic  performance:  Oross  national 
product  Igrowth  has  fallen  to  2%  annually  so 


far  in  this  decade  from  3%  in  the  19708  and 
5%  in  the  19608.  One  main  reason  is  the 
overhang  of  debt  world-wide.  The  solutions 
of  old— a  deflation  that  piuves  debt  through 
abrogation  of  obligations  or  an  inflation  suf- 
ficiently acute  to  render  the  debt  burden 
less  onerous  and  also  of  less  worth  to  credi- 
tor»— would  lead  to  massive  dislocations  and 
are  unacceptable  today.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  many  plausible,  seemingly  simple  ap- 
proaches new  being  discussed  would  bring  in 
their  train  larger  and  more  dangerous  prol>- 
lems. 

It  has  taken  the  world  many  years  to  get 
into  this  debt  trap;  its  dimensions  are  well- 
known.  Therefore,  the  first  step  is  to  let  our 
efforts  and  ambitions  l>e  harnessed  by  the 
reality  that  getting  out  of  it  will  take  a  long 
time.  There  is  no  grand  solution  that  can  l>e 
announced  to  the  world  following  a  week- 
end meeting,  or  after  Senate  hearings  such 
as  those  scheduled  for  today  by  the  Finance 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Internation- 
al Debt. 

WORST  OF  IMPACT  STAVXD  OrP 

So  far,  the  industrial  nations  have  at  best 
temporarily  stabilized  the  global  debt  prob- 
lem and  gained  time.  Through  efforts  at 
monetary  cooperation  and  the  lil>er&lizatlon 
of  official  regulatory  standards  for  financial 
institutions— and  of  credit  standards  gener- 
ally—the UJ5.  has  managed  to  stave  off  the 
worst  of  the  impact  of  excessive  debt  on  eco- 
nomic activity.  It  has  thereby  avoided  an 
economic  recession  that,  if  it  occurred  in  the 
near  term,  would  likely  be  very  deep,  be- 
cause the  debt  burden  would  constrain 
spending  and  the  unavoidable  banluvptcies 
would  lead  to  heightened  liquidity  prefer- 
ences and  a  flight  to  quality. 

However,  sooner  or  later,  the  many  as- 
pects of  the  debt  problem  will  need  to  l>e  ad- 
dressed and  the  foundations  laid  for  the  re- 
sumption of  solidly  based  economic  growth 
that  is  less  dependent  on  increased  credit 
creation.  This  resix>nsibUity  needs  to  be 
shared.  Other  nations  in  the  world  need  to 
take  the  lead,  for  example,  in  initiating 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that  will  in- 
crease the  pace  of  business  activity.  At 
present,  the  n.S.  can  do  little  in  either  area. 
Any  further  easing  in  U.S.  monetary  policy 
would  run  serious  new  risks  if  the  U.S.  were 
to  act  Independently  of  other  key  nations. 
Its  fiscal  policy  is  straitjacketed  l>ecause  of 
the  enormous  excesses  of  the  past.  More- 
over, current  n.S.  efforts  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  have  produced  fiscal  drag 
even  though  fiscal  stimulus  might  l>e  Justi- 
fied, given  current  conditions  of  modest  in- 
flation, excess  plant  capacity  and  a  relative- 
ly high  unemployment  rate. 

For  its  part  however,  the  U.S.  should  take 
the  lead  in  addressing  the  debt-blockage 
proldem  regarding  the  developing  nations. 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  urgency.  During 
the  1960s,  Latin  American  imports  from  the 
UJS.  rose  36%.  and  during  the  1970s.  338%. 
There  has  been  a  reversal,  of  course,  since 
then,  with  imports  from  the  U.S.  falling  and 
exports  to  the  VS.  rising,  mainly  because  of 
the  austerity  practiced  by  these  countries, 
given  their  large  external  debt 

One  yardstick— the  net  cash  infusion  or 
net  cash  drain  that  these  countries  are  ex- 
periencing internationally  through  changes 
in  their  debt  position— reveals  the  extent  to 
which  external  debt  blocks  renewed  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  developing  countries. 
Measuring  the  changes  in  external  debt  out- 
standing and  net  interest  payments  in  order 
to  identify  the  "net  flnancial  resource  trans- 
fer," the  major  borrowing  coimtrles  experi- 
enced net  cash  infusions  of  $28  billion  in 
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1980,  $53  billion  in  1981  and  $38  billion  in 
1982.  Then,  these  nations  experienced  net 
cash  outnowB  of  $9  billion  in  1983,  $44  bU- 
lion  in  1984.  $38  bUlion  in  1985,  and  $16  bU- 
lion  in  1986.  The  net  cash  outflow  for  this 
year  is  expected  to  be  $26  billion. 

As  a  consequence  of  net  cash  drains,  these 
developing  nations  have  t>een  forced  to  curb 
their  imports  from  the  U.S.  and  others.  Yes- 
terday's credit  creation— which  at  that  time 
Iwlstered  U.S.  exports— has  become  today's 
constraint  on  economic  growth. 

The  responsibility  for  this  unfortimate  se- 
quence of  events  lies  In  the  failure  of  bor- 
rowers, lenders  and  official  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  harness  the  credit-creation  mecha- 
nism effectively.  Both  creditors  and  debtors 
made  mistakes  in  entering  into  the  original 
loan  agreements:  The  creditors  exerdaed 
poor  Judgment  and  a  lack  of  foresight  gen- 
erally; the  debtors  had  inadequate  contin- 
gency plans  to  meet  contractual  obligations. 
Nonetheless,  current  efforts  to  stress  adher- 
ence to  creditor-debtor  contractual  arrange- 
ments are  now  a  powerful  limiting  force  to 
world  economic  expansion.  If  this  debt 
blockage  Isn't  removed,  then  glotial  econom- 
ic growth  will  continue  at  a  subnormal  rate 
and  the  world  will  risk  a  major  economic 
downturn. 

While  there  have  l>een  a  numlier  of  pro- 
posals for  providing  debt  relief  to  Indebted 
developing  nations,  none  have  received 
widespread  support— for  two  principal  rea- 
sons. The  proposals  do  not  deal  effectively 
with  the  need  to  combine  debt  relief  with 
new  sources  of  financing.  In  addition,  U.S. 
commercial  banks  would  have  little  incen- 
tive to  t>ecome  part  of  any  plan  recognizing 
realistic  values  for  loans  outstanding  be- 
cause the  currently  prevailing  tax  and  regu- 
latory treatment  would  hurt  them.  But 
these  olKtacles  can  t>e  overcome. 

Three  points  are  central  in  formulating  a 
plan  In  which  international  capital  markets 
would  play  the  dominant  role  in  providing 
both  debt  relief  and  new  sources  of  financ- 
ing for  the  developing  luitlons: 

First  is  a  secondary  market  for  outstand- 
ing bank  loans  to  developing  nations.  This 
already  exists. 

Second,  the  securitization  of  a  portion  of 
these  bank  loans  t>ased  on  a  realistic  valu- 
ation—perhaps a  mark-to-market  basis- 
would  provide  two  real  advantages:  Com- 
mercial banks'  balance  sheets  would  t>ecome 
more  liquid,  and  eventually  new  classes  of 
investors  would  be  attracted  to  this  market. 

Third,  U.S.  commercial  banks  would  need 
the  assurance  that  losses  Incurred  in  the 
process  of  securitization  of  developing-coun- 
try  loans  would  not  damage  earnings  or  cap- 
ital so  severely  that  renewed  lending  to 
these  coimtrles  would  l>e  ruled  out.  The 
iMLnks  should  l>e  permitted,  on  the  writing 
down  of  their  loans,  to  amortize  the  losses 
over  a  number  of  years. 

With  these  three  points  in  mind,  how 
would  a  plan  be  structiued  to  provide  both 
debt  relief  to  developing  nations  and  re- 
newed liquidity  for  our  banking  system? 

Commercial  l>anks  could  convert  a  portion 
of  their  esaentially  nonmarketable  loans 
and  loan  participations  into  marketable  se- 
curities—such as  is  now  done,  for  example, 
with  home  mortgages  and  automobile  re- 
ceivables—for thoae  developing  nations 
Judged  to  l>e  making  an  Intemationaliy  ac- 
ceptable effort  to  adjust,  l)ased  on  a  stabili- 
zation program  supported  by  either  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  or  the  World 
Bank. 

The  face  value  of  these  marketable  securi- 
ties would  be  equal  to  the  secondary-market 
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value  of  the  underlying  loans.  The  differ- 
ence t>etween  the  original  value  of  the  loans 
and  the  face  value  of  the  new  securities 
would  equal  the  debt  relief  provided  to  the 
devel(H>ing  nations.  This  difference  also 
would  represent  a  loss  to  the  banks  that 
could  be  amortized  over  the  life  of  the  loan. 
if  the  appropriate  regulatory  changes  were 
made. 

The  new  securities  would  be  sold  into  the 
world  markets,  otnriously  carrying  relatively 
high  interest  rates  and  yields  that  in  them- 
selves would  t>e  the  risk  premium  in  a 
hitfUy  diversified  portfolio.  Some  form  of 
guarantee  also  might  be  needed  to  induce 
Investors  to  buy  these  securities.  This  need 
not  cover  the  whole  face  value  of  the  new 
security  but,  perhaps,  only  the  longer  matu- 
rities. An  added  inducement:  a  debtor  coim- 
try's  willingness  to  grant  to  creditors  the 
right  to  swap  the  debt  instruments  tat 
equity  participations. 

A  developing  nation's  annual  eligibility 
for  relief  would  apply  only  to  a  portion  of 
Its  loans  outstand^,  and  sutisequent  relief 
would  be  conditioned  by  its  adjustment 
process  as  determined  by  the  official  inter- 
national institutions. 

ROT  AX  OVKKAIX  PAHACKA 

This  plan  obviously  is  not  a  panacea  for 
aU  the  external  debt  of  all  developing  na- 
tions. Several  low-income  nations,  which 
tiave  severe  structural  problems  and  which 
are  mainly  indebted  to  official  InstituUons. 
would  need  to  continue  relying  on  public 
sources  for  external  capital.  But  for  those 
developing  nations  that  have  had  access  to 
the  intematioruU  credit  markets,  this  plan 
would  reward  their  adjustment  efforts  with 
a  return  to  these  markets  through  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  debt  outstanding. 

In  sum.  the  current  rescheduling  of  devel- 
oping-coimtry  debt,  while  new  loans  are 
being  added,  has  staved  off  a  widespread  li- 
quidity crisis,  but  the  more  basic  solvency 
question  ijersists. 

This  securitization  plan  addresses  the  sol- 
vency problem  in  two  ways:  First,  it  provides 
a  means  for  some  developing  nations  to  re- 
store their  creditworthiness  and  regain 
access  to  credit  markets.  Second,  it  avoids 
the  "moral  hazard"  problem  of  rewarding 
countries  that  have  not  undertaken  signifi- 
cant adjustment  measures  or  that  do  not 
need  debt  relief. 


IOWA  DECLARES  WORLD 
POPULATION  AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

OP  IOWA 
IH  THE  HOXrSE  OF  RBPRBSOTTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1987 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  State  of  Iowa 
has  joined  with  more  than  30  others  across 
the  country  in  deciaririg  the  week  of  Apr!  20- 
25  as  World  Population  Awareness  Week. 

Governor  Terry  Branstad's  proclamation  is 
encouraging  to  the  many  kywans  who  reco9- 
nize  ttie  importance  of  coming  to  grips  witti 
ttie  world's  expkxJing  population.  Ttie  citizens 
of  my  State,  like  thousands  of  ottiers  etae- 
where,  will  gather  that  week  at  conferences 
and  meetings  to  expksre  posai>le  aokjtiorat  to 
ttiis  critical  problem.  The  kn^a  meetinga,  to  be 
heM  at  Coe  CoNege,  Central  CoNege,  Luther 
College,  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  many 
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QttiK*.  may  w«l  iMd  to  MNv  approaches  and 


I  am  proud  ttwt  my  State  it  •  part  of  this 
ImportMit  naUonal  aWort  and  1  am  proud  to  be 
a  aupportar  ol  Houaa  JoM  naaokiMon  148  to 
I  W»  weak  nalionaly  as  Wortd  Popu- 
I  aak  that  Qovamor 
be  printed  in  ttw 
Reooro. 

8cftn  or  Iowa 

B^aUUtm  gVAKIMBIT  rKOCUMATIOIl 

Wbenas,  the  world's  population  hss 
reached  fire  l>IIUon  and  is  growing  at  the 
unpreeoKlented  rate  of  87  million  a  yean 
and 

Whefeas.  rapid  population  growth  causes 
or  Inteasines  a  wide  range  of  grave  prob- 
leoBS  in  the  developing  world  including  oivi- 
nnmental  detnutetkm.  urhan  deterioration, 
unemployment,  malnutrition,  hunger  re- 
source depletion  and  economic  stagnation: 
and 

Whereas.  60  percent  of  the  10  million 
infant  death!  and  35  percent  of  the  500.000 
maternal  deaths  that  occur  each  year  in  the 
dendoiring  world  could  be  prevented  If  vol- 
untary child  gparing  and  maternal  health 
progranw  could  be  subatantially  expanded: 
and 

Whereas,  some  500  million  people  in  the 
developing  world  want  and  need  family 
pluming  but  do  not  have  access  or  means  to 
such  services:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
leading  advocate  of  the  universally  recog- 
nlKd  basic  human  right  of  couples  to  deter- 
mine the  sise  and  spacing  of  their  families: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Terry  E.  Branstad.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Iowa,  do  hereby  pro- 
daim  the  week  of  April  20-25.  1987.  as 
Woiid  PopulaUfm  Awareness  Week  in  Iowa, 
and  call  upon  citizens  to  reflect  upon  the 
ooDseaaenoes  of  overpopulation. 


COST  OP  OIL  n«PORT  PEE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


IH  THS  HOUSI  OF  BKPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8,  1987 

Mr.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the  talk 
around  Washirtgton  about  IrKreasing  revenues 
wNhout  raising  taxes,  many  so-called  quKk 
(ixaa  are  being  bandtod  about  One  we  often 
hear  is  an  oil  import  fee  whk:h,  proponents 
ollan  cWm.  wouM  raise  large  amounts  of  rev- 
anuaa  painlessly,  since  ol  prices  are  still  k>w. 

Wei,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  of  us  in  the 
Norttwast,  an  oi  import  fee  wouM  be  abso- 
hilaty  devastating.  Consumers,  many  of  wtwm 
rsiy  on  oi  to  heat  their  homes,  wouM  be  hard 
hM.  Equaly  important,  industries  )ust  now  be- 
ginning to  puH  out  of  the  rece8Skx>-racked 
years  of  the  early  19e0's,  wouW  be  crippled 
by  high  production  costs. 

Vbtualy  everyone  aorees  that  an  oil  import 
fee  would  coat  consumers  $3  tar  every  $1  in 
rsMenuaa  rrtsad.  since  domestic  oil  prices 
wouM  increaae  right  along  with  imported  oil. 

Recently  the  Norlheast-MUwest  Congres- 
sional ooaMion.  of  whk:h  I  am  cochair,  re- 
laaaad  a  Dear  Cdeagua  expressing  soUd  op- 
pooMion  to  an  oi  import  fee.  The  piece  was 
writlan  by  our  colaagueB  Matt  Rinaloo  and 
Badbara  KBitn  I Y,  aiKl  urges  cosponsorship 
o(  House  ReeokiMon  16  and  Houae  Resolution 
18,  sartae  til  Congress  resokjUons  in  opposi- 
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ttad  to  an  oi  import  fee.  I  commend  their 
letlpr  to  your  attantkxi.  and  join  many  other 
Metwbers  in  urging  your  support  of  these  kn- 
poifant  raaolutions. 

Oppoas  TBI  On.  Impokt  Fb 
NoBTHSAST-MiDvrBT  CoaoKissioir- 
tf.  CoAunoN.  Horsx  or  Rsras- 

SBITATIVn, 

Waihington,  DC,  MarOi  31, 1987. 
dsAX  CoLLaAoox:  We  are  writing  to  en- 
coi  rage  you  to  cosponsor  H.  Res.  16  and  H. 
Re$.  18.  two  resolutions  in  opposition  to  an 
oil  Import  fee  that  have  been  introduced  by 
i)resentatives  Silvio  Conte  (R-MA)  and 
Donnelly  (D-MA).  An  oil  Import  fee 
I  t>een  proposed  to  help  reduce  the  deficit 
to  evltallze  the  domestic  oil  industry. 
We  think  you  will  agree  with  the  econo- 
mists, administration  officials,  and  oil  indus- 
try! spoilsmen  ^^^  point  out  that  it  is  an 
ineffective  method  of  raising  revenue,  would 
fall  (Usproportionately  across  various  re- 
giobs  of  the  country,  and  would  seriously 
ham>er  America's  ability  to  comi>ete  In 
wo^d  markets. 

4n  oil  import  fee  is  an  uncertain  way  to 
rai^  revenues.  According  to  a  study  by  the 
^eral  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland.  "The 
would  not  come  dose  to  solving  the 
budget  deficit.  When  weighed  against  the 
loss  of  real  economic  activity  and  higher 
priises,  the  tax  would  seem  too  high  a  price 
to  ,  pay."  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Cleveland  predicts  that  an  oil  import  fee 
w(Wild  depress  economic  activity  and  there- 
by reduce  the  federal  tax  base,  which  would 
in  turn  offset  the  new  revenues  raised  by 
th«  fee. 

An  oil  import  fee  would  cost  consimiers  $3 
for  every  $1  in  revenue  that  it  raised.  Ex- 
perts agree  that  the  price  of  domestic  oil 
wolild  rise  by  the  amotmt  of  the  oil  import 
fee.  That  is  not  surprising,  given  that  in- 
creasing the  price  of  D.S.  oil  to  help  shore 
up  the  domestic  Industry  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary Justifications  for  the  fee.  Consumers 
Id  pay  a  tariff  in  the  form  of  a  federal 
on  imported  oU,  and  in  the  form  of  an 
ced  windfall  price  increase  for  the  two- 
thfrds  of  total  U.S.  oil  supply  that  is  pro- 
duced domestically. 

An  oil  import  fee  wotild  fall  disproportion- 
ately on  oil  consuming  states.  Those  states 
that  produce  oil  would  at  least  benefit 
through  the  Increased  economic  activity  of 
oil  companies.  Oil  consuming  states  would 
seS  only  increased  energy  costs,  which 
would  fall  disproportionately  on  low-income 
faaoilles.  The  latter  typically  spend  25%  of 
th^ir  household  incomes  on  home  energy 
costs,  compared  to  the  national  average  of 
1%.  The  Import  fee  would  thus  benefit  a 
narrow  geographic  as  well  as  Industrial  base 
at  the  rest  of  the  nation's  expense.  The  at- 
tached chart  indicates  that  only  a  few 
st4te8.  particularly  Alaska,  Louisiana.  Okla- 
hcma,  and  Texas,  would  emerge  as  winners 
under  an  oU  import  fee. 

An  oU  import  fee  would  increase  out  trade 
problems.  The  fee  would  disadvantage 
American  industries  that  use  petroleum  and 
its  refined  inputs  in  the  production  process. 
Among  the  many  sectors  that  would  be  af- 
fected if  the  fee  were  imposed  are  the  agri- 
ciitural,  chemical,  and  steel  industries,  due 
to  their  use  of  petroleum  or  its  derivatives 
in  the  production  of  fertilizers,  pesticides, 
and  solvents.  An  oil  import  fee  would 
iiffixxse  further  burdens  on  these  already 
su  rferlng  industries. 

.  \n  oU  import  fee  would  seriously  endan- 
ge  r  the  ability  of  American  industry  to  com- 
p(  be  in  world  markets.  Foreign  manufactur- 
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Icularly  Japan  and  West  Qermany, 
able  to  underprice  their  American 
due  to  the  lower  cost  of  oil  in 
tive  countries.  As  a  result,  these 
would  gain  a  comparative  market 
ke  over  American  firms  as  these 
goods  would  become  more  at- 
I  consumers  Iwth  here  and  abroad, 
ided  together,  these  conditions 
loubtedly  lead  to  an  ever-growing 
fidt. 
erstand  the  problems  the  oU  pro- 
are  currently  facing  due  to  a 
decline  in  the  domestic  oil  indus- 
tustries  in  the  Northeast-Midwest 
tve  faced  similar  problems  in  the 
past.  Other  options,  such  as  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance,  should  be  considered 
before  tpe  American  economy  is  put  at  risk 
with  an  joil  import  fee. 

If  yoi<  would  like  to  become  a  cosponsor 
on  eithsr  or  both  of  these  resolutions,  you 
can  contact  Bob  Ooudie  in  Rep.  Conte's 
office  (X5-5335)  or  Tom  Barker  in  Rep.  Don- 
nelly's qffice  (X5-3215).  We  urge  you  to  Join 
us  in  optxMlng  an  oU  import  fee. 
Sincerely, 

Babbara  Kkhhsllt, 

MATTRKW  RntALDO, 

Memben  ofCongreti. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

American  export  would  suffer  and  imports 
would  surge."— MObil  Oil  Corporation. 

"Protecting  the  economy  and  national  se- 
curity against  an  overdependenee  on  foreign 
produced  energy  are  a  legitimate  concern  of 
the  federal  government  warranting,  under 
extreme  circumstances.  Intervention  in  the 
market  place.  However,  taxes,  tariffs,  fees 
or  quotes  on  imported  petroleum  would  be 
counterproductive  to  the  national  interest 
at  this  time."— Independent  Petroleum  As- 
sociation of  America. 
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WHAT  PEOPLE  AKX  SATOfO  ABOUT  AH  OIL 
nfPOHTFEX 

The  adminUtratUm 

"The  fee  would  damage  the  economy  by 
increasing  the  costs  of  production,  would 
harm  the  n.S.  trade  position,  and  strength- 
en the  dollar."- Beryl  W.  Sprinkel.  Chair- 
man, Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

"A  fee  would  raise  the  cost  of  oil  and  its 
sulwtitutes  in  the  U.S.  above  the  levels  paid 
in  other  countries.  This  would  reduce  U.S. 
economic  growth,  increase  inflation,  reduce 
our  competitiveness  in  foreign  and  domestic 
markets,  and  eliminate  substantially  more 
Jobs  in  other  economic  sectors  than  are  cre- 
ated in  the  energy  sector."— Malcolm  Bal- 
drlge.  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"An  import  fee  is  essentially  a  "drain 
America  first"  program.  A  fee  raises  the 
U.S.  crude  oil  price  and  encourages  acceler- 
ated production  of  VS.  reserves,  leaving 
smidler  reserves  here  for  future  production 
and  impairing  loitg-term  energy  seciulty."— 
n.8.  Department  of  Energy. 

Tfie  economiatt 
"The  tax  would  not  come  close  to  solving 
the  budget  deficit.  When  weighed  against 
the  loss  of  real  economic  activity  and  higher 
prices,  the  tax  would  seem  too  high  a  price 
to  pay."— Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleve- 


"Producers  without  excess  capacity  will  be 
hit  hardest  by  an  OPEC  collapse.  This 
means  that  a  U.8.  oil-import  tax  is  likely  to 
push  the  swing  producers  much  faster  to 
their  breakeven  point,  with  even  greater 
damage  to  our  debtor  nations,  especially 
Mexico."— Steven  Hanke,  Economist,  Fried- 
berg  Commodity  Management. 

The  oO.  induifrv 
"American  producers  would  lose  ground 
not  only  in  mariLets  overseas  but  at  home  as 
welL  Foreign  producers  would  retain  their 
lower  energy  costs  and  l>e  able  to  undercut 
American  goods  in  the  XS&.  market.  So 


E>ODOER  STADIUM 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OP  CALIFORlfIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  SKFHXSDITATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1987 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  April 
10,  1967,  is  a  very  special  day  to  Los  Angeles 
Dodger  fans.  It  wHI  mark  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  openir>g  of  Dodger  Stadium.  While  such 
a  milestone  wouW  be  a  special  day  for  any 
major  league  ballpark.  Dodger  Stadwrn  is  not 
your  ordinary  stadium. 

Among  ttie  things  ttwt  make  Dodger  Stadi- 
um unique  are: 

It  is  the  first  privately  funded  baMpark  since 
the  construction  of  Yankee  Stadium  in  1923. 

It  is  the  first  ballpark  to  host  nxxe  titan  3 
milKon  fans  in  any  one  season.  In  1978  the 
Dodgers  drew  3,347,845  fans.  Since  then  the 
Dodgers  have  dravim  more  than  3  million  fans 
seven  times,  including  a  record  setting  year  in 
1982  when  3,608,881  fans  helped  the  Dodg- 
ers set  the  single  season  atterKtance  record 
vifhich  still  stSTKls  today. 

White  baseball  is  the  only  sport  ever  played 
at  Dodger  Stadium,  it  has  hosted  a  number  of 
musical  arxj  other  entertainment  events.  In 
fact,  more  titan  64  million  baseball  farts  have 
attended  events  in  Dodger  Stadium  over  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Dodger  Stadium  has  repeatedly  t>een  se- 
lected as  the  best  ballpailc  in  which  to  play 
the  game,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  and 
best  maintairted  stadium  in  major  league 
basetMril. 

Dodger  Stadium  has  tite  distinction  of  being 
selected  to  host  the  first  Olympic  baseball 
competitnn  in  1984.  Eight  teams  competed 
for  the  goM  medal  which  was  ultimately  won 
by  the  Japanese,  with  the  United  States  wirv 
ning  tfte  silver  artd  Chirtese  Taipei  tite  txonze. 

Construction  of  Dodger  Stadium  was  a  mas- 
sive undertaking  for  the  Dodgers.  Elevattans 
in  the  site  ranged  from  400  to  700  feet  above 
sea  level.  More  than  8,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  twere  depoeited  to  reshape  ttte  area  in 
order  to  compertsate  for  the  wide  variattorts  in 
terrain.  The  stadium's  framework  is  construct- 
ed from  21,000  precast  cortcrete  units  whwh 
weighed  up  to  32  torts  eech. 

The  resulting  stadium  seats  more  than 
56,000  people,  all  of  whwh  have  unobstructed 
views  of  the  playing  fiekl,  and  has  parking  for 
16,000  cars  on  21  terraced  tots. 

1960  saw  the  installatkxi  of  Dodger  Dia- 
ntond  Viston,  a  35-foot  wide  and  25-foot  high 
full  cotor  matrix  board,  the  first  in  the  worM. 
Today  fans  can  watch  replays  of  the  exciting 
plays  that  make  Dodger  baseball  the  best  in 
theworkl. 
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As  any  real  baseiMll  fan  krtows.  however, 
rto  matter  how  beautiful  tite  stadium,  no  game 
is  really  complete  witttout  a  first  dasa  hot  dog. 
As  someorte  wtto  has  sampled  the  cuisine  at 
more  titan  a  dozen  big  league  parks,  I  can 
persortally  attest  to  ttte  fact  that  the  Dodgers 
take  a  backseat  to  no  one  in  this  crucial  area, 
eittter.  The  stadkim's  Dodger  Dogs,  are,  wittt- 
out question,  the  firtest  in  baseball.  They  have 
t>ecome  an  institutk>n  in  the  Los  Artgeles  area 
among  hot  dog  affidanados. 

But,  as  tteautiful  as  Dodger  Stadium  is,  tite 
real  attraction  for  tite  more  than  3  million  farts 
wtto  will  attend  Dodger  garrtes  at  tite  park  litis 
year,  artd  the  millions  who  have  attended  in 
tite  past,  are  ttte  Dodgers.  Artd  Dodger  Stadi- 
um has  been  tite  site  of  marty  of  tite  most 
mentorable  momertts  in  Dodger  history.  Al- 
tttough  it  would  take  pages  to  list  all  of  the 
great  moments  for  Dodger  fans  wttk:h  have 
occurred  at  tite  stadium,  a  tribute  to  tite  ttall- 
park  woukJ  be  incomplete  without  mentioning 
a  few  of  tite  higitlights  of  tite  past 

Among  tite  most  memorable  to  nte  are  June 
30,  1962,  wtten  Sandy  Koufax  pitched  his  first 
no-hitter  July  2,  1962,  when  Johnny  Podres 
struck  out  eight  Phillies  in  a  row  to  set  ttte 
major  league  record;  Septemt)er  1962  wtten 
Maury  Wills  stole  four  bases  against  tite  Pi- 
rates to  set  tite  Ivlatiortal  League  record;  May 
11,  1963,  when  Sandy  Koufax  pitched  his 
second  no-hitter  October  6,  1963,  wtten  tite 
Dodgers  completed  a  four  game  sweep  over 
the  Yankees  in  the  World  Series;  September 
9,  1965,  wtten  Sarx^  Koufax  pitctted  a  record 
fourth  no-hitter  artd  perfect  gante  against  tite 
Chk^ago  Cubs;  October  14,  1965,  when  the 
Dodgers  beat  tite  Minrtesota  Twirts  for  titeir 
fourth  world  title;  June  4,  1968.  when  Don 
Drysdale  pitctted  a  record  sixth  consecutive 
shutout  agairtst  tite  Pirates  entertding  his 
scoreless  streak  of  inrtings  to  54;  July  20, 
1970,  Bill  Sirtger  pitched  a  no-ititter  agairtst 
the  Phillies;  October  1,  1974,  the  Dodgers 
beat  the  Astros  8  to  5  to  clinch  tite  Western 
Division  championship;  October  9,  1974,  ttte 
Dodgers  tieat  the  Pirates  to  win  tite  Natiortal 
League  penrtant  September  26,  1975,  Burt 
Hooton  vron  a  record  12th  cortsecutive  start; 
July  17,  1976,  Walter  Alston  won  his  2,000 
consecutive  garrte  as  the  Dodgers'  manager. 
April  25,  1977,  Ron  Cey  set  a  major  league 
record  for  RBI's  in  a  month  witen  he  drives  in 
his  29th  mn  of  April;  August  28,  1977,  Don 
Sutton  pitched  a  Natkxtal  League  record  tyirtg 
fifth  career  one-hitter  October  7,  1978,  the 
Dodgers  won  secortd  cortsecutive  Natkxtal 
League  pennant  September  2,  1978,  Martny 
Mota  set  a  major  league  record  with  145lh 
career  pinch-hit  July  4,  1960,  Don  Sutton 
pitched  his  52d  career  shutout  and  Reggie 
Smith  hit  the  7,000th  home  njn  in  Dodger  his- 
tory; AprN  9,  1961,  Fernando  Vatenzuela 
pitched  a  shutout  ag^rtst  tite  Bn^es  on  opert- 
ing  day;  May  3,  1961  Valenzueta  extended  his 
scoreless  streak  to  36  innings  before  it  was 
broken  in  a  6  to  1  win  over  ttte  Expoa;  May 
14,  1981,  Valenzuela  won  his  eighth  cortsecu- 
tive game  tying  the  maior  league  record  tar 
ntolde  pitchers;  September  6,  1961,  Valen- 
zuela tied  the  Nattonal  League  record  for 
r<x>kies  by  pitching  his  seventh  shutout  Octo- 
ber 11,  1961.  Dodgers  won  the  West  titie  in 
Division  Series;  April  28.  1965.  Fernando  Va- 
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Ml  the  nwior  Imqim  record  for 
Inptrqt  at  «w  beginning  of  the 

I  wNh  41:  June  30. 1967,  Pedro  Guene- 
ro  hR  Ne  IStti  home  run  of  the  montti,  tying 
ttw  iraior  leegue  record;  end.  October  2, 
1906.   the   Dodgers  cinched  the   National 


VMhout  a  doubt.  Dodger  Stadkm  occupies 
a  unique  pleoe  In  beeebrt  history.  Its  first  25 
yeers  hSMS  been  great  ones.  I  expect  the  next 
25  to  be  Just  as  imprsesive. 

I  ask  my  odeagues  to  ioin  with  me  in  hon- 
oifng  Dodder  Stadbm  on  the  occasion  of  Its 
2S*i  anni¥ersety  and  the  Los  Angeles  Dodg- 
ers for  their  oonlrlxjtions  to  our  national  pas- 
time. 


NEOOTIATINO  FROM  A 
POSITION  OF  STRENGTH 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OrCALOOKKIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  UPUSXHTATIVIS 
Wednetdav.  AjtrU  8.  1987 
Mr.  LAGOIwlARStlMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
rsoeni  attention  being  given  to  anns  control 
issues,  I  wouM  H(e  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
note  an  editorial  by  Wiiam  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr.,  which  appeered  in  the  March  15.  1967. 
Los  Angeles  HeraM  Examiner.  In  this  article, 
Mr.  Heerst  examines  Vne  crucial  Rnk  between 
negotiating  from  a  position  of  strength  and 
achieving  arms  control  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Uraoa  As  the  prospects  for  such  an 
agreement  grow  brighter,  we  stwukj  all  re- 
member fww  the  negotiations  were  attained. 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner, 
Mar.  IS.  1987] 

Rbagan's  Fnuarass  Pats  Orr 
(By  WttUam  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

In  less  than  10  days  a  momentous  event 
has  occurred  that  shows  President  Reagan 
to  l>e  a  far  stronger  and  more  effective 
leader  than  the  American  people  have  been 
led  to  lielieve  because  of  the  Iranian  arms 
fiasco. 

The  President  may  not  t>e  meticulous 
about  details  and  he  may  have  placed  too 
much  trust  in  those  to  wbcm  he  delegated 
sntliority  in  his  compassionate  eagerness  to 
secure  release  of  the  American  hostages. 
But  aa  the  big  Issues  that  are  vitaUy  impor- 
tant to  us,  our  children  and  grandchildren, 
his  strength,  firmness  and  wisdom  have  paid 
off  in  the  manner  of  outstanding  statesman- 
ship. 

At  the  Reyltjavik  summit  with  Soviet 
leadsr  Mikhail  Gorbachev  last  October, 
President  Reagan  refused  to  abandon  devel- 
opment of  an  anti-missQe  system  to  defend 
America  against  nuclear  attack.  When,  at 
the  final  meeting.  Oort>achev  insisted  on 
that  as  the  price  for  far  reaching  agree- 
ments on  nudesr-arms  reductions,  the  presi- 
dent picked  up  his  notes  and  walked  out  He 
was  blamed  for  the  collapse  of  the  summit 
sod  sccused  of  (doling  any  possibility  of 
arms-oontrol  agreements  with  the  Soviets 
during  the  rest  of  his  presidency. 

What  happened?  A  week  ago  Saturday 
Ootrbaehev  amased  the  worid  by  announcing 
he  was  no  longer  Unking  abandoimient  of 
the  president's  strategic  defense  program  to 
acreement  on  the  president's  original  "zero 
ontlon"  proposal  for  removal  of  all  medium- 
tange  missiles  in  Europe. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Wlat  a  vtetory  for  President  Reagan. 
Once  again,  he  has  been  proved  right  In  his 
handling  of  the  Soviets.  While  critics  as- 
sailed him  for  spending  too  much  on  de- 
fense, he  restored  America's  military 
strength  so  we  would  not  have  to  negotiate 
f  ron^  a  position  of  weakness.  When  the  Sovi- 
ets Sefused  to  remove  their  S8-20  missiies 
targeted  on  Western  Eruope,  which  had  no 
medium-range  missUes,  the  president  de- 
ployfdPershing  2s  and  cruise  missiles  that 
can  teach  Russia.  That  Is  the  major  reason 
why  Gorbachev  wants  the  "zero  option" 
agreement." 

On  Monday,  the  Soviets  formally  present- 
ed to  the  American  negotiators  in  Geneva 
Gorltachev's  proposal  for  removal  of  all 
Soviet  and  American  medium-range  missUes 
fron|  Europe. 

Bernard  Kaplan,  our  chief  European  cor- 
respondent, reported  last  week  that  our 
allies  suspect  Gorhechev's  objective  is  to 
"decouple"  the  United  States  and  NATO. 
The  European  allies,  however.  an>roved 
"sere  option"  when  the  president  first  pro- 
posed it.  And  the  president  has  no  inten- 
tions of  decoupling  America  and  Europe. 

The  allies  also  fear.  Bemie  reported,  that 
with  no  medium-range  missiles  available. 
NATO  would  have  virtually  nothing  to 
counter  the  several  hundred  Soviet  shorter- 
range  missUes  that  are  deployed  In  East 
Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  That,  of 
course,  is  not  true.  Even  without  the  Per- 
stiing  2s  and  cruise  missiles,  NATO  could  re- 
spond to  an  attack  with  submarine  launched 
cruise  missiles,  the  British  and  French  nu- 
clear forces  and.  lUtlmately,  America's  land- 
based  strategic  forces. 

Furthermore.  Oortwchev  said  he  is  willing 
to  negotiate  the  elimination  of  the  Soviet 
shoner-range  missiles,  although  he  now 
wants  to  keep  those  negotiations  separate 
from  the  medium-range  negotiations.  This 
represents  a  step  backward  from  liis  posi- 
tion ;at  Reykjavik  and  will  be  unacceptable 
to  tl^e  Western  allies.  The  White  House  luu 
already  made  clear  that  President  Reagan  Is 
not  going  to  rush  into  a  medium-range  mis- 
sile figreement  at  the  expense  of  Western 
Eiu-Spe's  security. 

National  Security  Adviser  Frank  Carlucci. 
in  aA  exclusive  interview  in  Washington  this 
week  with  John  Wallach,  our  foreign-affairs 
editor,  said: 

"We  don't  want  to  be  pushed  into  too 
rapid  an  agreement.  We  want  to  reach  an 
agreement  as  soon  as  possible  but  we  want 
to  be  certain  it  Is  a  good  agreement."  He  de- 
scribed verification  and  the  short-range  mis- 
sile problem  as  the  two  "principal  issues" 
that  must  be  satisfactorily  settled  as  part  of 
a  "zero  option"  agreement  with  the  Soviets. 

""The  only  reason  the  Soviets  are  negotiat- 
ing now,"  he  added,  "is  because  Ronald 
Reagan  has  restored  America  strength  and 
he's  adopted  a  firm  negotiating  position." 

That's  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  let's  not  forget 
It. 


STONES  RIVER  NATIONAL 
BATTLEFIELD 
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HON.  BART  GORDON 

OPTsmnssKE 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1987 

GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 

legislatton  wtsch  will  expand  tfte 

of  tfie  Stones  River  Mational  Bat- 
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tlefiakl  and  preserve  the  largest  arxJ  only  re- 
maining estftfwn  fortress  dating  t>ack  to  ttie 
Civil  War  located  in  my  hometown,  Murfrees- 
boro,TN, 

Murfreeteoro  was  ttw  site  of  one  of  the 
Civil  War*)!  major  battles.  From  December  31, 
1862.  thnjugh  January  2.  1863.  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies,  with  ttw  combined 
strength  of  more  tfun  81 ,000  men,  clashed  in 
one  of  the  war's  bloodiest  battles.  Major  de- 
velopmento  in  the  battle  took  place  on  the 
land  which  lies  adjacent  to.  but  is  not  currently 
irKduded  in  the  nationa)  military  park.  In  order 
to  preservie  tf>e  historical  integrity  of  this  land 
which  deitotes  a  significant  time  in  American 
history,  m^  bill  will  expand  the  boundaries  of 
ttie  existirig  park  by  70  acres.  This  expansion 
has  been  ;recommended  by  the  National  Park 
Servk»  iri  the  general  management  plan  for 
the  Souttifast  regnn. 

On  March  3,  1927,  an  act  of  Congress  de- 
clared a  4mall  portkm  of  the  t>atttefieki  a  na- 
tional military  park.  The  boundaries  of  the  park 
have  stayed  predominately  untouched  since 
its  estat>liihment.  Due  to  rapid  growth  in  tfw 
community,  the  outlying  parcels  of  land  arxi 
other  historic  sections  of  land  near  tf>e  t>attle- 
fiekl  are  rnw  threatened  t>y  development. 

This  legislatkxi  also  Includes  the  preserva- 
tion of  existing  remnants  of  Fortress  Rose- 
crans  by  Vne  Natmnal  Park  Service.  Fortress 
Rosecrans  Is  a  part  of  the  largest  earthen  for- 
tress in  f)e  world,  dati'*^  twck  to  the  Civil 
War.  Fortress  Rosecrans,  \  /hich  encompassed 
20  acres,  was  used  to  furnish  supplies  arxi  ar- 
maments to  tfie  Unton  forces  during  their  pro- 
gresston  Souttiward  toward  Chattanooga  and 
Atlanta.  Natural  wear,  overgrown  vegetatkm. 
arxJ  human  neglect  are  taking  their  toll  on  ttiis 
historic  landmark  making  the  need  for  preser- 
vatxxi  imperative. 

In  order  to  Increase  access  to  t)Oth  tfie  t>at- 
tlefiekl  and  the  fortress,  the  Pari^  Servk»  has 
agreed  toj  construct  a  walking  and  biking  trail 
connecbnb  the  two  areas.  The  path  will  also 
hopefully  {ndude  twncties  and  areas  to  picnk:. 
As  a  result,  the  more  than  200,000  visitors 
that  visit  Stones  River  annually  wouM  be  able 
to  visit  the  natxxial  battlefieM  and  walk  to  For- 
tress Rosecrans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  wklespread  sup- 
port inciucHng  the  mayor  of  Murfreesboro,  the 
city  coun^l,  the  superintendent  of  tfie  Stones 
River  N4tk}nal  Battlefiekj.  the  Rutherford 
County  Historical  Society,  the  honorary  presi- 
dent general  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
DAR,  SaiBh  King,  and  the  entire  Tennessee 
congressional  delegatton.  I  k>ok  forward  to  my 
colleagues'  support  for  this  important  piece  of 
historic  prieservatkxi  legisiatkxi. 


ZEALOTRY  MUST  BE  CLEANED 
OUT  OP  STATE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OP  TEXAS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATTVES 

WedTiesday,  April  8, 1987 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spmker.  I 
shoukln't  have  been,  but  I  was  surprised  to 
read  in  the  March  27.  1987  Miami  Heraki  that 
tfie  Reagan  administratk>n  may  have  under- 
taken an  unprecedented  intervention  into  in- 
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temal  Mexican  politics  ttirough  the  controver- 
sial Iranscam  conservative  fundraiser  and  po- 
Hlk»l  consultant.  Cari  "Spitz"  Channeil.  Ac- 
cording to  the  HenUd,  Cfiannell  tried  to  per- 
suade the  f4atkxial  ActkMi  Party  [PAN]  to 
make  donatnns  to  tfie  Contras  and  promised 
tfie  party  tfiat  President  Reagan  woukj  assist 
tfieir  election  fight  if  they  endorsed  United 
States  akj  to  tfie  Nk^araguan  Contras. 

Cfiannetl's  alleged  activities  came  on  tfie 
heels  of  Stete  Department  zeatot  ElKott 
Abrams'  attacks  on  Mexkx)  in  1986.  The 
Heraki  quoted  a  State  Department  offkaal  wtio 
sakl.  "I  soon  concluded  tfiat  we  were  pressur- 
ing Mexkx)  tiecause  of  Nnaragua.  not  be- 
cause we  cared  for  any  of  the  Issues  tfiere." 
referring  to  various  United  Stetes-Mexico 
issues. 

How  coukj  tfie  Assistam  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  America  not  know  about  Channell's 
offer?  DM  fie  approve  of  it?  Abrams  and 
Channeil  worked  ctosely  together  on  various 
aspects  of  wfiat  has  now  come  to  be  called 
tfie  IrarvContra  scandal,  and  the  extent  of 
Abram's  activities  are  just  beginning  to  come 
to  light 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  desperately  in  need  of 
a  professKHial  foreign  policy.  United  States 
natkxial  security  interests  have  been  dam- 
aged by  tfie  actkxis  of  emotk>n-laden  zealots 
like  Eltott  Atxems.  the  administratk>n's  so- 
called  point  man  on  Central  America. 

According  to  tfie  Tower  Commission  Report, 
Ellntt  Abrams  was  a  member  of  ttie  Restrict- 
ed Interagency  Group  [RIG]  urxier  the  Natton- 
al  Security  Council.  The  other  members  of  this 
highly  secretive  RIG  were  the  director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency's  Central  Ameri- 
can Task  Force  and  Lt  Col.  Oliver  North. 
Many  Memt>ers  of  Congress,  including  myself, 
are  starting  to  realize  that  Ellk>tt  Abrams  has 
not  tieen  forthright  in  telling  tfie  American 
people  and  tfie  U.S.  Congress  everytfiing  fie 
knows  about  this  sordkJ  affair  and  his  intimate 
involvement  in  it. 

As  a  nnemt>er  of  tfie  Restricted  Interagency 
Group  and  dose  confidant  of  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel f^orth,  how  could  Abrams  not  know  atxxit 
the  NSC's  unprecedented  intervention  in  do- 
mestk:  U.S.  politk^s  t}y  helping  to  design  and 
produce  television  advertisements  In  coopera- 
tkHi  with  Cari  "Spitz"  Channeil?  How  couki  he 
have  not  been  aware  of  tfie  classified  State 
Department  contract  to  Intematkxial  Business 
Commurocations,  Inc.  that  brought  Contra 
leaders— registered  foreign  agents— to  the 
United  Stetes  to  campaign  against  Members 
of  Congress?  This  is  tfie  same  company  tfiat 
was  hired  t>y  Channel!  to  conduct  pro-Contra 
PR  aimed  at  Members  of  Congress,  and  it 
was  also  involved  in  the  secret  transfer  of 
funds  to  tfie  Contras  through  otfier  companies 
controlled  by  LL  Col.  Oliver  North. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  host  of  stiadowy  dealings 
and  unanswered  questxins  swiri  around  tfie 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  l^tin  America, 
who  has  tamisfied  America's  reputatkxi  and 
damaged  our  natmnal  security  interests.  Tfie 
American  people  deserve  to  hear  the  truth 
from  Nm  about  the  full  range  of  his  activities 
and  involvement  in  tfie  Iran-Contra  scarxlal. 
So  far,  we've  heard  a  tot  of  excuses  by  Mr. 
Abrams,  such  as  his  comment  to  the  Tower 
Commiiston  about  Lieutenant  Colonel  North's 
activities  that  "I  thkik  most  of  us  were  careful 
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not  to  ask  a  tot  of  questmns.  other  than  once 
in  a  wfiile.  to  say  is  tfiis  all  OK,  is  tfiis  stuff 
legal — once  in  a  wtiite." 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  record  I  imend  to  assem- 
ble will  sfiow  tfiat  Assistant  Secretary  At>rams 
dki  a  tot  more  tftan  merely  turn  his  fiead.  Mr. 
Atxams  deserves  to  tw  a  principal  focus  of 
the  joint  House-Senate  committee  investigat- 
ing the  Iran-Contra  scandal  because  the 
American  peopto  deserve  a  full  accounting  of 
tfie  truth  from  film. 

Tfie  Miami  Heraki  article  is  as  foHows: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Mar.  rt.  1987] 

CoirraA  Backd  Oitbud  To  Hklp  Mezicams, 

Notes  Show 

(By  Alfonso  Chardy) 

Washihctor.— A  fund-raiser  linked  to  Lt. 
CoL  Oliver  North  told  meml>er8  of  Mexico's 
conservative  opposition  party  last  August 
ttiat  President  Reagan  would  help  their 
election  fight  if  the  conservatives  would  en- 
dorse U.S.  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  contras,  ac- 
cording to  notes  written  by  an  employee  of 
the  fund-raiser. 

The  fimd-raiser,  Carl  "Spitz"  Channeil. 
also  tried  to  persuade  National  Action  Party 
(PAN)  representatives  to  make  donations  to 
the  contras,  offering  them  audiences  with 
Reagan,  according  to  the  notes,  which  were 
written  by  Jane  McLaughlin. 

A  person  with  access  to  the  notes  read 
them  to  The  Herald  Thursday. 

"I  think  you  would  agree  with  me  that 
you  and  your  people  do  not  have  the  close- 
ness with  President  Reagan  and  the  White 
House  that  you  so  richly  deserve."  the  notes 
say  in  part.  "If  the  president  were  to  know 
that  you  and  your  people  were  actively  sup- 
porting his  policies  in  Nicaragua  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  and  the  White  House  would 
be  far  more  attentive  to  your  plight  in 
Mexico  and  far  more  inclined  to  acknowl- 
edge your  fight  for  democracy. 

"While  President  Reagan  is  still  in 
office  ...  it  is  very  important  that  you  and 
your  people  gain  proper  access  to  the  White 
House.  Your  commitment  to  true  democracy 
in  Nicaragua  is  your  ticket  to  such  success." 
the  notes  say. 

The  PAN  iias  not  endorsed  the  contras. 
and  nothing  apparently  came  of  the  offer. 

But  the  proposal  to  involve  President 
Reagan  in  internal  Mexican  politics  indi- 
cates the  extent  to  which  contra  supporters 
were  willing  to  go  in  seeking  aid  for  their 
cause.  Mexican  officials  are  notoriously  sen- 
sitive to  suggestions  tfiat  the  United  States 
is  manipulating  Mexican  political  events, 
and  support  for  the  PAN  would  certainly 
tiave  l>eai  seen  as  a  hostile  act  by  the  ruling 
Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  (PRI). 

It  was  not  known  whether  Reagan  or 
North  were  aware  of  the  offer  to  the  PAN 
representatives.  Reagan  had  met  Aug.  13  in 
Wastiington  with  Mexican  President  Miguel 
de  la  Madrid  in  what  was  billed  as  an  effort 
to  ease  U.8.-Mezico  tensions. 

Administration  and  contra  officials  have 
acknowledged  that  Channeil  and  North  fre- 
quently collaborated  on  fund-raising  and  ad- 
vertising ^mpaignw  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
tras. Several  U.S.  contributors  to  (Channell's 
contra  programs  also  have  said  that  after 
donating  or  pledging  to  donate  sutxtantial 
sums  they  were  granted  audiences  with 
Reagan. 

A  spokesman  for  ChanneU  ctmf irmed  that 
Cliannell  met  Aug.  14  with  Mexican  con- 
servatives at  the  Hay-Adams  Hotel  near  the 
White  House.  But  the  spokesman  said  the 
meeting's  only  topic  was  a  possible  advertis- 
ing «^tnp»tyn  to  pressure  the  Mexican  gov- 
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emment  into  supporting  n.S.  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America. 
The  spokesman  deBCril>ed  McLaughlto's 

notes  as  personal.  

A  White  House  official  declined  comment, 
citing  ongoing  investigations  into  North's 
activities. 

Two  Mexican  conservatives  who  were  in 
Washington  at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  Al- 
fredo Corella  and  Ricardo  Villa  Gscalera, 
said  they  did  not  remember  meeting  Chan- 
neil. They  noted  that  the  PAN.  Mextoo's 
most  important  opposition  party,  has  xxoet 
formally  endorsed  UJ8.  contra  poli<7  or 
sought  to  meet  with  Reagan. 

The  meeting  l>etween  ChanneU  and  the 
PAN  followers  came  when  U.S.  offictels 
were  upset  by  Mexico's  championing  of  the 
Contadora  peace  initiative,  which  sponsored 
negotiations  among  Central  American  coun- 
tries. 

For  their  part,  Mexican  officials  accused 
the  United  States  of  interfering  in  Mexico's 
internal  affairs  through  tiarah  attacks  by 
U.S.  officials  on  topics  ranging  fr«»n  drug 
smuggling  to  political  corruption.  By  mid- 
1986,  according  to  a  Mexican  ofHclal.  the 
Mexican  government  had  fOed  14  diplomat- 
ic protest  notes  complaining  of  the  attacks. 

In  February  1986,  relaUms  had  reached 
such  a  state  ttiat  UJ3.  officials  warned  Mexi- 
can officials  visiting  Washington  ttiat  if 
they  tried  to  si>eak  to  U.S.  congressmen  in 
favor  of  peace  initiatives  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  Reagan  administration  would  feel 
free  to  lobby  inside  Mexico  in  favor  of  PAN, 
according  to  a  well-placed  Mexican  official. 

A  State  Department  official,  asked  about 
the  accuracy  of  that  account,  said  "it's  pos- 
sible that  It  was  said." 

Relations  have  since  Improved,  Mexican 
diplomats  say.  "We  don't  know  if  OUver 
North  was  involved  in  the  pressures  against 
lis.  but  since  he  left  the  X5S.  govertunent. 
we  can  feel  a  difference  in  the  way  the  U  A 
administration  Is  dealing  with  us  on  Central 
America,"  one  official  said. 

McLaughlin,  who  broke  with  Channeil 
lat?  last  year  after  the  Iran-contra  scandal 
broke,  declined  to  comment  on  her  notes. 

At  the  time  of  C^hannell's  meeting  with 
PAN  officials.  North  was  usbig  (ChanneU 
and  several  of  his  organizations.  InchKtlng 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Litierty.  the  Anti-Terrorism  Ameri- 
can (Committee  and  the  Amarican  Conserva- 
tive Trust,  to  raise  money  for  a  rtatlenal  tel- 
evision and  newspaper  advertising  campaign 
aimed  at  muntiiaUng  public  support  tat 
contra  aid.  rel>el  and  VS.  officials  have  said. 

Channeil  spokesman,  Jared  Cameron  of 
the  Washington  public  relaticms  firm  The 
Hannaford  (Co.,  said  the  discuastoD  between 
Channeil  and  the  PAN  followers  involved  a 
similar  advertising  project  on  Mexico  and  ita 
relaUonship  to  U.S.  national  security  and 
(Central  America. 

"The  meeting  with  the  Mexican  conserv- 
atives was  Iwaed  on  Mr.  Channell's  interest 
in  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
terest In  maintaining  Mexico's  security  from 
Communist  forces  from  Central  America," 
Cameron  said. 

A  source  familiar  with  the  Mexico  project 
said  that  if  the  PAN  campaign  had  been  ex- 
ecuted, the  ads  in  Mexico  would  have  car- 
ried this  message:  "Tou  know  about  one 
Mexican  earthquake,  but  not  about  the 
second  earttiquake."  Pause.  "Mexico  is 
going  Comoiunist." 

AdministraUon  offtoials  say  they  did  not 
know  whether  North  had  l>een  involved  in 
Channell's  discussions  with  the  PAN  lead- 
ers. But  they  said  U.S.  officials  had  lieen  in- 
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J  Mexleo  to  chante  its 
Oaatnl  Amarlaai  poUcy  sinoe  8«pt  12, 
IMS.  the  dty  tlM  OonUdon  oountriM  ^e- 
I  ptan  to  the  Central 


In  lUy  laat.  ftMlrtint  Secretary  of  State 
matt  AteuM  appeared  before  a  Senate 
wtiwiiintttee  t»denounce  tbe  Mexican  gov- 
luuiBUt  for  ootraptton.  druc  traff icklnc 
and  eoonamle  atamanagement 

After  the  heartaca.  a  VJB.  official  baaed  In 
Oaotral  America  queried  Abrams  about  tbe 
reaaoB  behind  the  putoUe  attacks 

-mOaU  never  aid  that  preaauring  tbe 
Mil  I  tram  «aa  linked  to  Central  America, 
but  for  BUott,  mearacua  and  the  oontraa 
are  tbe  only  Imm."  the  official  nld.  "I  soon 
conrtnded  that  we  were  pnaaiiilng  Mexico 
beeanae  «f  mcaiagiia.  not  becanae  we  cared 
tat  any  of  the  ianea  there." 

A  State  Department  offkial.  however,  said 
the  chief  ioal  waa  to  voice  UJ8.  concern 
about  Booitinc  Mexican  problems  such  as 
oomiptkB  and  drac  trafflc^ing. 


OSCEOLA  COUNTY.  FL. 
CENT15NIIIAL  CELEBRATION 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

orruMUB* 
ni  THS  HOOSB  OF  UFSKSBnATlVES 

Wednesday  Ajnil  8.  1987 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  plaaaura  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congraaa  the  May  1967  centennial  celebration 
of  Oaoaoia  County,  FL 

Oabaola  Coumy,  in  central  Ftorida.  win  ob- 
aaive  Ni  lOOih  anniwwiaiy  on  May  12.  1967. 
Named  after  one  of  the  moat  famous  lnd»n 
leadera  of  our  Nalton,  Osceola  County  etn- 
bodtaa  al  aapecis  of  ffe  in  Rorida  today— 
from  agriouHure  to  retirement  living  to  Ixjsi- 
neaaartd  induatty. 

Now  a  wortd  tourism  destinalion,  Osceloa 
County  is  the  home  of  the  Florida  State  Air 
Fair  and  ttw  SIvar  Spurs  Rodeo. 

II  haa  drawn  national  attention  by  becoming 
the  Floiida  home  for  the  1966  western  divi- 
aion  championa  of  the   Natiortal   Baseball 

Oaoooift  County  haa  produced  men  and 
woman  in  toaJerahip  roles  in  all  walks  of  life 
ttaouglttut  history  and  wfll  surely  continue  to 
be  on  tha  lawfng  edge  of  Florida's  growth  in 
the  naad  100  years. 

It  ia  my  prMaga  and  honor  to  represent  the 
reaidenia  of  Oaeeoia  County  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
greaa  arKl  to  talie  thia  opportunity  to  express 
my  personal  oongralulaliona  to  the  govem- 
mant  officials,  oommurrily  leaders,  and  citizens 
of  Oaoeola  County  on  the  occasion  of  the 
May  1967  centennW. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGIATE  IN- 
BTITUTE  CELEBRATES  ITS 
QUASIQUICENTENNIAL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LiFALCE 

oraaw  t<»k 

ni  TBX  HOUSX  OF  KSFRBSKirTATIVES 

WedneMday.  Ajnil  8. 1987 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
ahare  wHh  my  feHow  Members  of  Congresa 
the  acoompishmaniB  of  St  Joseph's  Gollegi- 
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ate  batituto  of  Buffato,  NY,  on  this  vary  impor- 
tant ^and  special  occasion  of  the  school's  qua- 
simyentannlal. 

0*e  of  the  oMest  and  largest  Catholic  high 
achools  for  boys  in  western  New  Yortc,  St  Jo- 
sepM's  was  established  in  1861  by  six  Chris- 
tian Brothers  at  ttie  behest  of  Buffato's  first 
biahbp,  ttie  Very  Reverend  John  Timon.  Start- 
ing fMh  an  enrollment  of  280  students  at  the 
ctoef  of  its  first  year,  the  student  body  has 
grown  to  include  well  over  800  young  men 
today— making  it  one  of  the  few  private 
schools  in  our  country  to  have  a  larger  enroll- 
merf  now  tlian  it  dkl  a  decade  or  even  two 
decides  ago. 

Tbe  increase  in  enrollment  has  not  come  at 
ttie  lexpense  of  compromising  the  school's 
comfnibnent  to  the  high  starxlards  estatilished 
t>y  its  founders.  Nearly  100  percent  of  St  Jo- 
seph's graduates  go  on  to  pursue  a  college 
eduurtiort.  These  bright  young  men  routinely 
outperform  their  peers  on  standardized  col- 
legei  entrarx»  exams.  Based  on  the  school's 
rigoflDus  academic  cumculum,  highly  trair>ed 
faculty,  and  outstanding  academic  achleve- 
mer^  of  its  students,  SL  Joseph's  recently 
was  elected  to  twcome  a  memt>er  school  of 
the  college  entrance  examination  board. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  school  numbers  a  ksng 
list  Of  distinguished  alumni  wfw  have  gone  on 
to  ntake  a  significant  social,  political,  econom- 
ic, afxj  religious  impact  not  only  upon  western 
Newf  York  but  the  rest  of  the  country  as  well. 
The  kanks  of  St  Joseph's  alumni  include  such 
luminaries  as  the  late  Gen.  William  "Wikl  Bill" 
Donovan,  founder  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Strate- 
gic Services  [OSS]  during  Worid  War  11; 
Eugene  F.  Jankowski,  presklent  of  the  CBS 
Broadcast  Group;  DonaM  Criqui,  sportscaster 
for  llBC  television;  and  the  Rev.  James  M. 
Denjske,  S.J.,  president  of  Caniskjs  College  in 
Buffwo,  among  many  others. 

To  commemorate  this  auspicious  anniversa- 
ry, the  school  has  planr>ed  a  wMe  variety  of 
spe^  events  throughout  the  year.  Beginning 
with)  a  ground-breaking  ceremony  for  its  new 
academk:  center  last  fall,  St  Joseph's  has  de- 
vek]^)ed  a  pictorial  history  of  the  sctiool  and 
will  present  an  art  show  featuring  ttie  musical 
and  artistk:  talents  of  both  students  and 
aiufilni.  Also,  May  7,  1987,  has  been  designat- 
ed "St  Joseph's  Collegiate  Institute  Day"  by 
the  bounty  executive  and  mayor  of  Buffato  in 
recqgnitton  of  this  institutton's  outstarxing 
contibutiorw  to  the  educatx>n  arxl  develop- 
mert  of  young  men  during  the  past  125  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  St  Joseph's  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute's s^ong  commitment  to  quality  and  well- 
rourtded  secondary  education  for  young  men 
has  made  it  in  the  words  of  one  school 
stogpvi,  "More  tttan  just  a  school  you  go  to 
*  *  I*  fit  is]  *  *  *  a  place  you  become  part 
of."i|  am  truly  honored  to  have  the  privilege  of 
representing  in  Congress  this  outstanding  in- 
8titi|ton. 


April  8, 1987 


April  8, 1987 


BAHi  lis  EXECUTED  BT  IRAN 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

OF  IOWA 
:  HOV8S  OF  REPRSSKHTATIVKS 


nr 

'Wednesday,  April  8,1987 

Mr.  LEACH  of  towa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
anguish  that  I  have  learned  of  the  recent  exe- 
cution of  three  more  Baha'is  in  Iran. 

Accord^  to  reliat)le  reports,  Mr.  Surush 
Jat>t>ari,  a  42-year-okl  engineer  and  member 
of  ttw  ^iha'i  faith,  and  Mr.  Abdul  Qasem 
Shayeq.  a  47-year-oW  former  emptoyee  of  ttw 
Goverriment  wtto  is  also  a  memt>er  of  ttw 
Baha'i  falh,  were  executed  several  days  ago 
and  theirjbodies  buried  without  informing  the 
families  iiivolved.  These  two  executtons  foltow 
the  execvtion  by  firing  squad  of  Mr.  Ahmad 
Kaveh,  a  member  of  the  Baha'i  faith,  in  Janu- 
ary following  2  years  of  imprisonment  and  pro- 
tonged  tofture. 

These  tragic  executions  stand  as  dear  evi- 
dence of  the  consistent  pattern  of  gross  viola- 
ttons  of  human  rights  by  Iranian  auttwrities 
against  tt>e  Baha'is.  These  policies  are  nottv 
ing  less  than  a  deliberate  effort  to  intimidate, 
persecute,  and  destroy  ttie  memt)ers  of  a  reli- 
gious faitk  through  the  practice  of  genockle. 

It  is  imperative  that  civilized  members  of  ttie 
intematioi|)al  community  condemn  such  egre- 
gkxjs  offenses  against  humanity.  In  that 
regard,  I  would  urge  the  Memt>ers  of  this  t>ody 
to  join  me  in  protesting  in  ttie  strongest  terms 
possible  these  executions  and  in  putting  the 
Iranian  Government  on  notice  that  intematiorv 
al  law  raquires  an  accounting  for  crimes  of 
genocide. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TIM  LEE  CARTER 


ION. 


FRANK  HORTON 


OP  NEW  YORK 

IK  tQe  house  of  reprxsentatives 
Tve*day,  April  7. 1987 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join 
many  of  my  friends  and  colleagues  this  after- 
noon in  (ememt)ering  Tim  Lee  Carter,  a  col- 
league of  ours  who  passed  away  on  March 
27.  Tim  Liae,  better  known  to  the  rest  of  us  as 
"Dr.  Carter,"  was,  at  ttie  time,  ttie  only  physi- 
cian serving  in  ttie  House.  As  such,  he  imme- 
diately became  a  leader  in  heattti-related 
issues.    ' 

But  he  will  t>e  recalled  for  many  ottier  things 
as  well.  The  former  Member  from  Kentucky 
gained  national  attention  as  the  first  Reput>K- 
can  Congressman  to  seek  an  end  to  Ameri- 
can invowement  in  ttie  Vietnam  war,  l)ack  in 
1966.  In  fiat  same  sentence,  however,  it  must 
tie  saM  that  never  once  did  he  turn  his  back 
on  the  soMiers  involved  in  that  confNct  refus- 
ing to  end  funding  for  weapons  and  other  ma- 
terial. 

Or.  Cirter  was  a  Kentuckian,  bom  and 
raised  in  rompkinsvflto,  KY.  He  was  graduated 
from  Western  Kentudcy  University  in  1934 
and,  in  1fi37,  earned  a  medtoal  degree  at  ttie 
Universit]  of  Tennessee.  He  immediately  re- 
turned tq  his  Kentudcy  home  to  practice  his 
field. 


As  we  in  Congresa  tiegin  sertous  deHbera- 
ttona  on  a  catastrophk:  health  plan,  we  shoukj 
remember  ttiat  it  was  Dr.  Carter,  20  years  ago, 
who  urged  consMeration  of  such  a  plan. 
Though  he  never  succeeded  in  convincing  a 
meiority  of  Congress  ttiat  it  was  a  national 
problem,  his  imprimalur  is  on  virtually  every 
piece  of  health  legislation  passed  during  his 
16-year  tenure. 

Dr.  Carter  represented  one  of  our  Nation's 
poorest  districts.  He  was  a  sttong  supporter  of 
the  Great  Society  programs  offered  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  worked  toward  better  li- 
braries and  schools  and  supported  pubik: 
wori(s  projects  such  as  water  systems,  roads, 
parks  and  airports. 

I  knew  Tim  Lee  for  15  years  as  a  Congress- 
man, and  many  more  after  he  retired.  My  wife 
Nancy  and  I  want  to  express  our  condolences 
to  his  tovely  wife  Kathleen  and  ttie  Carter 
family.  AH  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Tim  Lee  will  miss  him  greatiy. 
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WARNING:  EXPORTING  CAN  BE 
HAZARDOUS  TO  YOUR  HEALTH 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  JANET 
NORFLEET 


HON.  GUS  SAVAGE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  8.  1987 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today,  and 
ask  my  colleegues  to  join  me,  in  recognition  of 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Janet  Norfleet  On 
today,  April  8,  1987,  Mrs.  Norfleet  will  be  pub- 
lk:iy  installed  as  the  new  general  manager/ 
postmaster  of  the  Chnago  Division  of  ttie  U.S. 
Postal  Servree. 

Mrs.  Norfleet  upon  assuming  responsitiility 
for  three  of  ttie  largest  postal  facilities  in  the 
country,  truly  exemplifies  the  American  dream. 
She  is  the  first  woman,  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion—and she  happens  to  be  black.  She 
began  her  postal  career  29  years  ago  as  a 
sut)8titute  derk,  and  worked  her  way  up  ttie 
ladder.  That  journey  has  been  shared  witti — 
and  no  doubt  in  some  instances  made  more 
bearatile — t>y  ttie  love  and  support  of  her 
family.  Her  tiustiand,  Juntous  Norfleet  is  a 
member  of  the  renowned  Norfleet  Bros. 
Gospel  Group.  Ttieir  son  Cedric  and  his  wife 
recentiy  presented  the  family's  first  grandctiikl. 

Mrs.  I^orfleef  s  commitment  to  excellence  is 
cieariy  evklent  by  the  goals  set  forth  in  a 
recent  discusston  of  ttie  new  positxm. 

My  Job  is  to  efficiently  move  the  mail  with 
the  least  amount  of  cost.  I  intend  to  beat 
the  iMttom  line  *  *  *  when  people  see  their 
letter  carrier,  I  want  them  to  be  able  to 
Icnow  what  time  it  is  without  looking  at  a 
clock  •  •  •. 

A  commitment  such  as  this  is  unquestion- 
atily  the  result  of  many  years  of  pride  In  one- 
self, a  dedication  to  make  tilings  happen  and 
a  determined  will— all  guided  by  an  unshaka- 
ble faitti. 

To  Mrs.  Norfleet  our  very  tiest  wishes  for 
greatest  success  on  ttiis  new  leg  of  tier  faittv 
ful  journey. 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  KmrasoTA 
ni  THE  HOOSE  OF  RCPRBSEirTATIVES 

Wednetday,  April  8,  1987 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  ttie  fol- 
lowing article  from  ttie  Journal  of  Commerce 
as  an  example  of  wliy  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee's  export  corrtrd  language  in  ttie 
trade  package  is  so  essential. 

Ttiis  kind  of  experience  is  far  too  common. 
While  Customs  was  ttie  main  culprit  in  this 
caae,  ttie  Defense  Department  has  also 
played  a  major  role  in  deterring  U.S.  exports 
of  many  low  tedinotogy  items  ttiat  can  be 
found  in  any  dnjg  store  in  ttie  Eastern  btoc. 
The  Foreign  Affairs  language,  championed  by 
Don  Bonker,  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  woukj 
have  preferred  on  ttie  DOD  review  issue,  but  it 
is  a  good  step  fonward  that  shoukj  eliminate 
the  type  of  protilem  addressed  in  ttie  Journal 
of  Commerce  article. 

The  article  foltows: 

Mental  Hazaads  or  Exrosmc 
(By  Thomas  H.  Naylor) 

Warning:  Exporting  can  tie  tiazardous  to 
your  mental  healtli. 

In  response  to  the  nation's  staggering 
$170  bilUon  1986  trade  deficit.  President 
Reagan  has  emliarked  on  a  public  relations 
campaign  to  promote  International  competi- 
tiveness. In  tbe  meantime  the  administra- 
tion continues  needlessly  to  harass  small 
U.S.  firms  that  export  high-tech  goods  to 
the  Soviet  bloc,  even  though  our  trade  defi- 
cit in  electronics  equipment  soared  last  year. 

Consider  the  case  of  Columbus  Instru- 
ments, a  tiny  company  located  in  Columbus. 
Ohio  with  annual  sales  of  $1.7  million, 
which  specializes  in  equipment  used  with 
animals  in  medical  research  lalxiratories. 

On  May  30,  1985.  Dr.  Jan  CzekaJewsU, 
president  of  Columbus  Instruments,  stiipped 
$228,000  worth  of  lal>-animal  research 
equipment  to  Helsinki.  Finland,  where  the 
company's  representative  planned  to  take  it 
to  Moscow  to  be  demonstrated  in  a  scientific 
medical  symposium.  Included  in  the  stiip- 
ment  were  five  1984  Apple  lie  computers, 
one  Rockwell  AIM-65  computer,  and  a  clone 
of  an  IBM  PC-XT  made  in  Taiwan  and  sold 
under  the  trade  name  "Super  Computer." 

The  total  value  of  the  computers  was 
alwut  $10,000  and  noae  represented  state- 
of-the-art  technology.  Given  the  relatively 
low  level  of  sophistication  of  the  computers 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  an  integral  part 
of  the  physiological  equipment  for  animal 
studies.  Dr.  Czekajewskl  did  not  apply  for 
an  export  license. 

Two  days  later  U.S.  Customs  agents,  as 
part  of  the  Reagan  administration's  vaunted 
Project  Exodus  to  stop  shipment  of  militari- 
ly strategic  items  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  seized 
the  equipment  at  New  York's  Kennedy  Air- 
port. On  June  3,  1985.  eight  U.S.  Customs 
agents  descended  upon  Columbus  Instru- 
ments and  searched  the  premises  for  over 
six  hours,  taking  with  them  files  pertaining 
to  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe. 

Ten  days  later,  they  returned  for  a  second 
day-long  sweep  accompanied  by  TV  crews 
from  tbe  local  television  stations  who  had 
l>een  alerted  to  the  critical  leak  of  militarily 
sensitive  tectmology  narrowly  averted  by 
tbe  Customs  Service. 
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The  hysterical  news  reports  that  followed 
depicted  Columbus  Instruments  as  a  high- 
tech  conduit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  One  tele- 
vision news  program  showed  a  map  of  the 
world  with  a  red  arrow  connecting  Colum- 
iMis,  Ohio,  to  Moaoow.  The  headline  of  a 
local  newspaper  read.  "Illegal  Shipments  to 
Soviets  Suspected." 

One  month  later  two  Columbus  Instru- 
ments officials  were  subpoenaed  to  appear 
before  a  federal  grand  Jury,  but  the  subpoe- 
na was  canceled  Just  prior  to  their  appear- 
ance. On  Oct.  5.  1985,  tbe  UJ8.  Commerce 
Department  finally  got  around  to  decontrol- 
ling routine  lalioratory  equipment  that  con- 
tained non-strategic  microcomputers.  All  of 
the  computers  Included  In  Columbus  Instru- 
ments' original  shipment  were  deregulated 
except  the  Super  Computer,  which  re- 
mained under  investigation. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  CzelcaJewski,  the 
Commerce  Department's  E^orcement  Divi- 
sion called  the  Customs  Service  to  advise 
them  of  the  change  in  regulations  and  ask 
them  to  return  the  laboratory  equipment  to 
Columbus  Instruments.  The  Customs  Serv- 
ice refused  to  return  the  equipment  claim- 
ing a  criminal  investigation  of  the  company 
was  under  way.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
office  manager  of  the  company  was  again 
called  by  the  grand  Jury,  but  this  time  was 
required  to  appear. 

The  case  finally  reached  the  Underaecre- 
tary  of  Commerce,  whose  office  also  tried  to 
get  customs  to  release  the  seized  equipment. 
Customs  once  again  refused,  alleging  that 
the  equipment  was  Involved  in  a  criminal  in- 
vestigation. Eleven  months  after  the  fact, 
customs  relented  and  returned  six  of  the 
seven  computers  but  retained  the  clone  of 
the  IBM  PC-XT  and  a  $50,000  rat  respirator 
"latT'tB'nlng  that  the  Super  Computer  could 
tiave  military  use  to  the  Soviets. 

Dr.  Czekajewski  then  made  a  trip  to  East- 
em  Europe  to  conduct  his  own  invesUgatton 
of  the  availability  of  microcomputers  in 
Poland,  Finland  and  Bulgaria.  To  tiis  sur- 
prise he  found  IBM  PC-XT  and  AT  comput- 
ers to  )>e  readily  available  in  Poland  and 
that  one  could  purchase  microcomputers  to 
be  readily  available  in  Poland  from  the  local 
IBM  office  in  Helsinki  without  any  type  of 
special  license. 

Recall  that  Helsinki  was  the  original  des- 
tination of  Dr.  Czekajewaki's  shipment.  And 
when  he  reached  Bulgaria.  Dr.  Czekajewskl 
purchased  a  Bulgarian  done  of  the  IBM  PC- 
XT,  which  was  virtually  identical  to  his 
Super  Computer.  After  bringing  it  tiack  to 
the  United  States.  Dr.  CsekaJewski  won- 
dered If  he  would  need  an  export  licenae  to 
ship  the  Bulgarian  computer  Iwek  to  SofdiiaT 

Not  only  has  his  Iwut  with  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration cost  Dr.  CtelcaJewAi  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  legal  fees,  time, 
energy  and  lost  sales,  but  nearly  two  years 
later  he  still  does  not  have  all  of  his  equip- 
ment baclL.  In  addition,  he  is  still  the  target 
of  a  grand  Jury  investigation,  even  though 
no  charges  have  ever  lieen  filed  against  him. 

Twenty  years  ago  Dr.  CsekaJewski  fled 
Poland  to  escape  tbe  repressive  sbaAles  of 
communism.  Today  be  stamps  all  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Inscription.  "Warning! 
Exporting  Can  Be  Hazardous  to  Tour 
Health." 


Anw^l  a    1QB7 
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INTERNATIONAL  DEBT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


nr  THE  BOVSB  or  BxraasimATivKs 
WMneaday.  April  8. 1987 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  SpM*ar,  I  would  m»  to 
MMn  my  wtiwiQWn  rwpon  lor  weanaaoay, 
April  6.  into  ttw  OOMoncoBiowAt  Record: 
atiomalDibt 


iBtemBttanal  (lelit  has  grown  at  such  a 
plMBOfiMnal  rate  ovo'  the  last  fifteen  yean 
tbat  it  Itaa  now  reached  eriali  moportionB. 
SiDDe  1970.  the  amount  owned  by  develop- 
ing oouDtriaa  to  Western  nations  and  banks 
has  Irrrsasril  from  |«7  bilUon  to  $1  trillion. 
Some  third  world  debtor  countries  are  now 
unaUe  to  meet  their  scheduled  loan  pay- 
ments. My  ooooem  is  that  the  crisis  will 
only  get  wotae  before  it  gets  better. 

The  current  debt  crisis  generally  dates 
from  1M3.  when  Mexico  announced  that  it 
could  not  meet  its  payments.  Danger  sig- 
nals. howev«'.  were  on  the  horiaon  much 
earUe-.  Heavy  bmowing  by  developing 
eoontrles  during  the  mid-19T0s  to  fund  their 
needed  oO  imports  or  to  promote  economic 
devdopmcmt  became  difficult  to  repay  be- 
cause of  a  wwrtdwide  recession,  a  sharp  rise 
in  interest  rates,  and  lower  prices  for  their 
exports.  By  the  19Ms  siHne  countries  were 
paytaig  half  of  their  export  earnings  simply 
to  pay  the  interest  cm  their  foreign  debt. 
llie  rasolt  has  been  increased  financial  in- 
staUUty.  decreased  development,  and  lower 
standards  of  living. 

The  impact  of  this  debt  crisis  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  third  world,  however.  It  affects 
all  crediton  nations,  and  particularly  the 
UJB..  the  largest  single  lender  to  developing 
eountries.  The  soundness  of  our  banking 
syston  could  be  threatened  If  these  foreign 
loans  are  not  repaid  on  time.  A  bank  de- 
fault, though  unlikely,  would  reverberate 
throughout  the  American  economy.  Fur- 
ttier.  with  the  banks'  fweign  loans  at  risk. 
they  mli^t  try  to  raise  their  interest  rates 
to  cover  any  losses,  fueling  inflation  here  at 
home. 

A  more  recognisable  impact  of  the  debt 
crisis  has  been  an  increase  in  the  n.S.  trade 
deficit.  Because  some  debtor  nations  have 
had  to  reduce  their  imports  to  save  scarce 
foreign  exchange  revenue,  VS.  trade,  par- 
ticularly to  Latin  America,  has  suffered 
greatly.  Between  1961  and  1983.  steel  and 
motor  vehicle  exports  dropped  50%:  con- 
■tructicm  equipment.  80%:  and  farm  ma- 
dilnery.  86%.  By  one  estimate,  400,000 
Americans  have  lost  their  Jobs  with  the  de- 
dinc  in  exports,  and  another  400,000  new 
Jobs  have  not  t>een  created. 

Yet  a  third  impact  of  the  debt  crisis  at 
hmie  has  been  its  effect  on  U.S.  political 
goala  in  the  third  world.  Many  of  the  lead- 
ing debtor  nations,  such  as  Mexico,  Brazil. 
Argentina.  Venezuela,  Peru,  and  the  Philip- 
ptnea.  are  not  only  important  allies  of  the 
United  States,  th^  are  fledgling  democra- 
dea  which  the  VA.  lias  encouraged.  Tough 
intemal  reforms  have  put  considerable  eco- 
nomic and  poUtieal  stress  on  these  nations. 

KfforU  to  deal  with  the  debt  crisis  have 
been  piecemeal  at  best  The  creditor  nations 
and  the  banlcs  tiave  usually  adopted  stop- 
gap debt  rescheduling  measures  to  avoid  de- 
faults, as  in  the  case  of  Mexico  and  Argenti- 
na. Several  debtor  nations  have  adopted 
unilateral  strategies,  such  as  limiting  their 
repayments  to  a  percentage  of  export  earn- 
ings (10%  in  the  case  of  Peru)  or  temporari- 
ly halting  further  repayments  (as  in  the 


e:  ctensions  of  remarks 

caai  of  Braifl).  None  of  these  actions  re- 
fleets  a  coordinated  policy  approach,  and 
noqe  Is  likely  to  resolve  the  debt  crisis. 

Id  1985.  the  Reagan  Administration  pro- 
posed a  three-year  strategy  for  addressing 
the  debt  crisis.  The  "Baker  Plan"  (after 
Treasury  Secretary  James  Baker)  called  for 
Increased  lending  of  $9  bilUon  by  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions  and  $20  bil- 
lion by  commercial  banks  for  fifteen  heavi- 
ly-l»debted  nations.  The  advantage  of  the 
pla^  is  that  it  reorients  the  goal  toward 
growth  rather  than  austerity.  Its  essence  Is 
a  bkrgain  that  debtor  countries  wUl  make 
reforms  to  speed  up  the  growth  of  their 
ecoaomies  and  that  lenders  wiU  continue  to 
ma^e  loans  to  help  them.  Tet  doubts  have 
arittn  about  the  Baker  Plan  being  too  little 
and  too  late.  Voluntary  new  lending  has 
larflely  come  to  a  halt.  Creditors  have  been 
feai  ful  of  loaning  more  funds  without  the 
aasi  ranee  of  repayment,  and  debtor  nations 
hav  i  been  reluctant  to  assume  the  political 
riss  of  more  loans. 

Because  of  this  stalemate  in  providing 
new  loans  to  debtor  countries,  several  pro- 
poslLls  have  been  offered  in  the  Congress 
which  would  provide  some  relief  from  the 
existing  level  of  debt.  One  plan  proposes  an 
intorest  rate  reduction  of  3%  and  a  cancella- 
tion of  3%  of  principal  on  outstanding  loans 
to  ^eavUy  indebted  countries  on  condition 
tha^  they  undertake  economic  reforms.  An- 
other plan  offers  banks  regulatory  incen- 
tlveto  for  pursuing  various  debt  relief  op- 
tic^, such  Bs  forgiving  some  of  the  debt, 
strdtching  out  interest  repayments,  or  en- 
gaging in  debt-equity  swaps  (a  strategy 
where  a  third  party  would  buy  a  portion  of 
a  country's  debt  at  a  discount).  Yet  another 
plaa  would  establish  an  international  debt 
ma$agement  facility  to  help  countries  re- 
schedule or  refinance  a  portion  of  their 
debt. 

I  gim  not  enamored  of  the  plans  requiring 
detai.  relief.  Passing  laws  will  likely  not  help 
very  much.  Although  banks  should  shoulder 
sonle  responsibility  for  resolving  the  debt 
criMs,  a  law  forcing  them  to  forgive  past 
debts  could  discourage  bankers  to  lend 
money  again.  The  problem  is  not  Just  man- 
aging the  past  debts  but  also  ensuring  a  reli- 
able stream  of  new  capital  Into  these  coim- 
trles  in  the  future. 

I  suspect  that  the  debt  problem  will  be 
solved  by  some  combination  of  negotiated 
settlement  between  the  debtors  and  the 
creators,  as  well  as  unilateral  action  by  the 
devjeloping  countries.  While  I  doubt  that 
ful]  debt  service  is  possible,  new  and  com- 
prehensive approaches  wUl  have  to  be  found 
to  ttretch  out  the  debt  and  to  provide  new 
fin^cial  resources  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries, probably  through  international  finan- 
cial institutions.  There  Is  no  chance  of 
bringing  the  debt  problem  under  control 
un^ss  the  Latin  American  debtors  are  will- 
ingjto  do  their  part  to  spur  growth  by  major 
ecofeomlc  reforms. 

l^e  debt  problem  is  not  only  an  economic 
pnrialem,  it  has  turned  Into  the  dominant 
political  issue  in  Latin  America.  At  stake  is 
the  nature  of  the  relationship  of  developed 
to  developing  countries  and  the  vitality  of 
UA  ties  to  Latin  America  at  a  time  when 
democratic  governments  in  the  region  are 
strt«gling  to  improve  the  lives  of  their 
pedple. 


INTIEX 


ApHl  8,  1987 

BATAiilN-CORREOIDOR  DAT:  A 
TRIB  DTE  TO  FIL- AMERICAN 
FRIE!nX3HIP 


HON.  BEN  BLAZ 


OP  on  AM 

;  HOUSE  or  rkpresehtatives 


Vednetday,  April  8,1987 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  AprN  9  we  com- 
memorate the  45th  anniversary  of  perhaps  the 
most  sigeificant  event  in  the  history  of  our  re- 
lations wjtti  the  people  of  tiie  Philippines. 

Almost  half  a  century  ago,  on  that  day  in 
1942,  Filptnos  and  Americans  ended  or)e  of 
the  most  heroic  defenses  in  ttie  annals  of 
warfare  and  began  a  long,  tragic,  and  tortured 
march  into  history. 

In  marking  Bataan-(k>rregidor  Day,  we  are 
recalling  that  moment  in  time  and  space  when 
the  Batafn  Peninsula,  the  center  of  Fil-Ameri- 
can  resistance,  was  overrun  t>y  Japanese  in- 
vaders, ijnany  defenders  fought  on  in  tt>e  tun- 
nels of  Cprregidor,  but  many  otiier  Rlipino  arKl 
Americar^  soldiers  and  saikiirs  were  forced  into 
ttie  infamous  Bataan  death  march  to  prison 
camps.  I 

The  biave  men  and  wonf)en  on  the  islar)d 
fortress  {Corregidor  valiantly  continued  tf>e 
fight  for  ianotiier  month,  denying  the  enemy 
full  use  (jf  vital  Manila  Bay  and  winning  valua- 
ble time  lor  other  Allied  forces  to  regroup. 

For  tt>e  thousands  of  Bataan-(Dorregidor  vet- 
erans in  the  Philippines,  Guam,  and  ttie  United 
States  niainlarKJ,  this  day  will  live  forever  in 
tt>eir  meinory  as  a  symbol  of  unity,  resistance, 
and  hope.  For  the  younger  generations  of 
Antericans  and  Filipinos,  this  day  also  has 
special  meaning.  It  should,  it  must  symtx>lize 
the  endiring  txinds  of  tnist  and  friendship  t>e- 
tween  oi|r  two  nations. 

The  b(ood  bond  created  by  those  battles 
ar)d  com^ned  epic  resistance  have  undergird- 
ed  Philippine-American  relations  over  the  past 
four  decades.  Those  relations  have  t>een 
strained  and  severely  tested  on  many  occa- 
sions. They  have  t)een  whipped  by  cokj  war 
wirKis  and  torn  by  ttie  hot  t>lasts  of  interna- 
tional conflict 

But  through  K  all  Filipinos  arKJ  Americans 
have  m^tained  that  precious  wartime  bond 
of  mutual  respect  and  admiration.  America 
has  no  staunctier  ally  in  Souttieast  Asia  ttian 
ttie  Ptiilippines.  And  Ripinos  have  no  truer 
friend  thgn  America. 

As  a  man  of  ttie  Pacific  as  well  as  one  wtio 
devoted  tiis  life  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation,  I 
urge  all  Americans  and  all  Filipinos  to  nurture 
theee  bo^  of  comradeship,  of  mutual  respect 
•ndl 


WCIMEN  IN  DEVELOPMENT 


N.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NOBTH  DAKOTA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,1987 

Mr.  D(4>R(3AN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  all  th4  debates  on  foreign  aid  and  develop- 
ment, ««  have  frequently  overlooked  a  key 
element;  the  role  of  women. 


ApHl  8,  1987 

Women  in  developing  countries  determine, 
to  a  large  extent  the  success  of  child  survived 
programs — something  which  has  enjoyed  the 
enttwsiastk:  support  of  Congress. 

Women  wodc  as  long  as  17-hour  days,  yet 
are  often  overlooked  in  market  analyses  and 
job  development  plans. 

Women  play  a  crucial  role  in  food  produc- 
tion. In  Africa,  as  much  as  80  percent  of  food 
crops  are  raised  tiy  women. 

Despite  the  significant  or  dominant  role  of 
women  in  development  they  are  often  denied 
access  to  credit  extension  sennces,  and  pro- 
fesaional  development  jobs.  Women  are 
almost  invist)te  at  the  management  and  pro- 
fessional levels  of  the  WorW  Bank,  the  U.N. 
Secretariat  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Intema- 
tnnal  Development 

These  facts  were  highligtited  ttiis  morning  in 
a  hearing  before  the  Select  Ck>mmittee  on 
Hunger.  Some  of  ttie  witnesses  also  suggest- 
ed ways  to  change  the  current  situation  t>y  in- 
creasing ttie  role  of  women  in  development. 
One  hopeful  sign  is  innovative  approaches 
taken  by  the  International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Devetopment  which  lias  set  the  pace  in  so 
many  areas  of  creative  devekjpment  and  food 
production. 

Otiier  resourceful  Meas  came  from  an  arti- 
cle. "The  Negteded  Resource,"  by  Khstin 
Helmore  and  testimony  by  Dr.  Irene  Tinker, 
founder  of  ttie  International  (Center  for  Re- 
search on  Women.  I  include  for  my  col- 
league's information  ttie  article  and  excerpts 
from  Tinker's  CARE  brief,  "Feminizing  Devel- 
opment—for Growth  WHh  Equity." 

[The  artKle  and  CARE  brief  follow:] 

THK  NmUSCTKO  RiSOURCB— WOMXM  Dl  THE 

Dkvkloping  World 
(By  Kristin  Helmore) 

The  vast  majority  of  the  3W  billion  people 
who  live  in  the  world's  poorest  countries 
lead  lives  of  grinding  poverty;  unrelenting 
toU.  and  Ignorance. 

And  those  who  are  the  poorest,  who  toll 
the  hardest,  and  are  the  most  uneducated, 
are  women. 

It  was  once  assumed  that  development  ef- 
forts aimed  at  people  In  general  would  auto- 
matically l>eneflt  everyone,  male  and 
female.  Not  so.  For  a  variety  of  reasons- 
women's  Inferior  status,  their  relative  Invisi- 
bility in  national  economic  reckonings,  their 
traditionally  small  voice  in  decisloimiak- 
ing— women  were  virtually  left  out  of  the 
development  process  in  many  countries. 

In  fact,  aa  three  months'  travel  on  three 
continents  by  this  correspondent  makes 
plain,  the  lot  of  most  women  in  the  develop- 
ing world  has  worsened  as  populations  have 
grown;  as  technology  and  training  have 
been  awarded  to  men;  as  farmland  has  been 
increasingly  taken  over  for  cash  crops;  and 
as  natural  resources  have  been  depleted. 

Women  account  for  two-tnirds  of  the 
world's  work  hours.  They  produce  M  to  80 
percent  of  the  food  in  Africa  and  Asia.  40 
percent  In  Latin  America.  Yet  they  official- 
ly constitute  only  one-third  of  the  world's 
labor  force,  receive  only  10  percent  of  its 
iiux>me,  and  own  less  than  one  percent  of  its 
property.  The  work  women  do  in  the  home 
and  on  the  farm  Is  never  calculated  into  the 
gross  nattonal  product  of  any  country. 
Women's  unpaid  contributions  to  their  na- 
tions' economies  are  largely  overlooked. 

The  gap  between  women's  work  and  tlieir 
rewards  is  greatest  in  the  developing  world. 
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As  populations  have  exploded  (mainly  be- 
cause of  a  decline  in  Infant  mortality), 
women's  burdens  have  increased  and  their 
health  has  deteriorated. 

Most  of  the  women  in  the  developing 
world  st>end  all  their  childbearing  years 
either  pregnant  or  nursing  children.  Largely 
because  of  male  urban  migration,  women 
end  up  heading  at  least  17  percent  of  house- 
holds In  the  developing  world— 30  percent  or 
more  In  some  rural  areas. 

Still,  depletion  of  the  land  has  meant  that 
millions  of  women  are  fleeing  to  the  cities 
and  crowding  into  often  primitive  slums. 
Conditions  there  are  even  tiarder  than  in 
the  countryside.  Teen-age  pregnancy  and 
prostitution  are  rife.  Violence  against 
women  is  on  the  rise. 

Back  on  the  land,  deforestation,  poor  land 
management,  and  an  emphasis  on  cash 
crops  (known  in  East  Africa  as  "men's 
crops")  have  shrunk  the  arable  acreage 
available  to  the  developing  world's  food  pro- 
ducers, most  of  whom  are  women.  At  the 
same  time,  the  decay  of  the  environment 
has  forced  women  to  send  more  hours  each 
day  often  walking  greater  and  greater  dis- 
tance, to  find  water  and  firewood  for  thelr 
famllies. 

By  keeping  food  prices  low,  government 
policies  in  many  developing  countries  have 
sacrificed  the  welfare  of  rural  peasants- 
most  of  whom  are  women— to  appease  the 
growing,  more  politically  focused  demands 
of  city  dwellers. 

These  policies  have  encouraged  cash  crops 
In  a  desperate  attempt  to  generate  hard  cur- 
rency and  pay  off  national  debts.  In  many 
areas,  local  wars,  or  drought  and  famine, 
have  relegated  large  numl>ers  of  women  and 
children  to  the  crowded  and  dehumanizing 
conditions  of  refugee  camps. 

As  If  all  this  were  not  enough,  a  break- 
down In  the  pattern  of  traditional  marriage 
lias  left  many  women  with  children  to  fend 
for  themselves.  Alcoholism,  mainly  among 
men,  and  the  domestic  violence  that  result 
from  It  have  become  major  problems  In 
many  societies. 

And  whUe  the  world  economic  crunch  has 
meant  that  few  families  are  able  to  survive 
on  only  one  income,  women  often  have  nei- 
ther the  training  nor  the  freedom  from 
family  responsibilities  to  enable  them  to 
find  gainful  employment. 

All  of  these  pressures,  and  their  often  dis- 
astrous consequences,  finally  awakened  de- 
velopment experts  about  a  decade  ago  to 
the  urgent  need  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
women  in  the  developing  world.  Agencies  as 
large  as  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program  and  as  small  as  local  groups  of  vol- 
unteers began  to  design  programs  that  spe- 
cifically address  the  needs  of  women. 

Today,  spurred  on  by  the  UN  Decade  for 
Women  (197&-8S),  an  Increasing  awareness 
has  liegun  to  dawn  ttiat  the  living  standards 
of  whole  populations  cannot  Improve  until 
all  their  memliers  begin  to  enjoy  an  equal 
share  of  freedoms,  opportunities,  and  recog- 
nition. Women  are  beginning  to  l>e  seen  as  a 
resource  that  which  no  nation  can  afford  to 
waste. 

In  many  countries,  development  special- 
ists have  even  come  to  feel  that  the  key  to 
progress  for  all  may  lie  in  lightening  the 
burdens  and  unleashing  the  potential  of 
women. 

Julius  Nyerere,  the  Just-retired  President 
of  Tanzania,  summed  up  the  problem  suc- 
cinctly: "A  peraon  does  not  walk  very  far  or 
very  fast  on  one  leg.  How  can  we  expect  half 
the  people  to  be  able  to  develop  a  nation? 
Yet  the  reality  is  that  women  are  usually 
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left  aside  when  development  needs  are  dis- 
cussed." 

The  prospects,  however,  may  be  brighten- 
ing. 

So  says  Margaret  Snyder,  chief  of 
UNIFEM  (the  United  Nations  Development 
Fund  for  Women),  an  agency  that  was  es- 
taUished  during  the  UN  Decade  for  Women 
and  given  permanent  status  last  July  at  the 
conference  in  Nalrobt  Kenya,  wtiich 
marked  the  end  of  the  decade. 

'Planners  have  begun  to  realize,"  Ms. 
Snyder  says,  "that  women  in  low-income  so- 
cieties throughout  the  world  are  not  Just  ex- 
hausted mothers  of  malnourished  chil- 
dren—not simply  the  victims  of  crisis.  They 
are  the  providers  of  food.  fuel,  water,  and 
often  of  the  whole  family  income— the  sus- 
tainers  and  developers  of  their  familiea. 
communities,  and  countries. 

"Thus  the  fate  of  women  is  critical  deter- 
minant of  the  fate  of  whole  societies." 

Femhtizihg  Devklofhkht— pob  Orowtb 
WiTHEotrmr 

(By  Irene  Tinker) 

Before  the  mid-1970s,  development  policy 
makers,  analysts,  and  practitioners  tended 
to  downplay  or  ignore  the  contributions  of 
women  to  economic  development.  Projects 
for  women  were  predominantly  conceived  as 
welfare  efforts  to  provide  health  services 
and  food  to  children;  women  themselves 
were  viewed  as  objects  of  development,  as 
passive  recipients  of  largess.  Today,  the  im- 
portance of  women's  work  and  decision- 
making to  family  survival  in  countries  at  all 
levels  of  development  is  thoroughly  docu- 
mented and  more  widely  acknowleged.  Re- 
search has  focused  on  women's  economic  ac- 
tivities, making  visible  the  largely  Invisable 
work  they  do  to  support  their  families  and 
themselves.  Women's  community  and  politi- 
cal roles  are  increasingly  l)elng  recognised 
and  studied.  In  many  countries,  women  are 
learning  to  see  these  systematically  gath- 
ered facts  to  apply  political  pressure  for 
change.  In  natloiuU  as  International  eco- 
nomic development  agencies,  the  new  infor- 
mation has  led  to  considerable  questicming 
of  the  assumptions  tbat  development  plan- 
ners previously  made  about  contribution  to 
production  and  economic  development. 

The  United  Nation's  designation  of  1975 
as  International  Women's  Year  prompted  a 
world  wide  upswelUng  of  women's  organiza- 
tional and  networks.  The  energy  and  sup- 
port emanating  from  these  activities  has 
changed  the  way  that  women  around  the 
world  are  viewed  and  view  themselves.  What 
started  as  International  Women's  Year  ex- 
panded into  a  Decade  for  Women,  punctuate 
ed  by  ttiree  world  conferences:  In  Mexico 
aty  in  1975,  Copenhagen  in  1980,  and  Nair- 
obi In  1985.  In  every  country,  preparations 
for  these  event  and  the  surrounding  publici- 
ty brought  unprecedented  focus  on  women's 
issues. 

But  while  understanding  of  women's  mul- 
tifaceted  roles  has  a  a  result  increased  ex- 
ponentially, the  transiUon  of  the  new 
knowledge  into  action  is  Just  beginning.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  pace  of  change 
is  stymied  by  the  global  financial  crfaes  of 
the  1980s— and  the  policies  chosen  to 
combat  them.  Recession,  inflation,  high  in- 
terest rates,  debt  repayment  obligaticma, 
austerity  policies,  and  limited  export  earn- 
ings are  taking  their  toU.  They  have  severe- 
ly curtailed  investment  in  people,  which  is 
the  backlMne  of  more  equitable  stategies  of 
economic  growth.  Crisis  manacement  of  n»- 
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ttonal  bodieU  bM  not  been  conducive  to  ao- 
cteUy  tnnovkUve  appnw^iee  to  growth. 

While  most  develoment  ipecUUsts  are 
now  more  awmre  of  womm's  roles  In  eco- 
nomic production,  they  have  not  Injected 
thla  new  awarenea  into  the  itroblem-iolvlng 
technlquea  of  their  profwrional  dtadpUnes 
or  Into  the  dealcn  of  action  atrategleB.  Pro- 
gntow  almlnc  to  meet  the  food  cristo  in 
Atrtea  ilhiatrate  this  troubling  lag.  It  is  now 
a  wdl-known  fact  that  women  grow  as  much 
as  M  per  cent  of  the  food  In  countries  south 
of  the  Sahara.  Efforts  to  achieve  food  aeU- 
suffldency  cannot  succeed  without  reaching 
woaen  farmers.  Nevertheteas.  virtually  all 
of  the  existing  food  assistance  programs  for 
the  region— whether  crisis-related  or  I<mg- 
range— fan  to  make  this  reality  the  ooitral 
potnt  of  sotutlons. 

A  ma)or  rhallrage  tadng  development 
pOUcy  makers  and  practttkxms  Is  to  reverse 
one  of  the  moat  negative  aspects  of  both 
plumed  and  unplanned  development:  the 
feralniMtlan  td  poverty.  Orawing  family  in- 
stability—attrtbataUe  to  many  causes,  but 
fortho'  strained  by  eoonomle  factors— has 
led  to  a  burgeoning  of  woman-headed 
households.  CJender  Osparltles  in  income- 
earning  possibilities  make  these  households 
universally  the  poorest,  as  cash-earning  op- 
portunities for  women  are  even  more  re- 
stricted than  for  mm,  and  everywhere 
women  as  a  group  cam  less  than  men.  The 
social  impact  of  these  continuing  trends  has 
become  startllngly  apparent  even  in  the  de- 
veloped world.  Including  the  United  SUtes. 
In  developing  countries,  vast  niunbers  of 
women  struggling  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families  are  In  especially  scute 
need  of  training,  credit,  and  other  forms  of 
assistance  to  increase  their  ability  to  earn 
income. 

WHAT  U  WOKKmO— AHS  ICUST  WOKK  BRTSR 

Recognizing  the  realities  of  poor  women's 
lives  in  the  developing  countries  is  the  first 
step  in  rtwiigntng  projects  that  can  both 
reach  these  women  and  help  them  to  in- 
crease their  control  over  the  returns  from 
their  woriL. 

Breaking  the  cycle  of  drudgery  is  the 
place  to  start.  Whoi  a  woman  fills  a  twelve- 
hour  day  with  work  essential  to  survival, 
the  only  way  to  free  her  up  to  do  something 
new— attend  a  training  session.  Implement 
new  farming  methods— is  to  reduce  the  time 
she  spends  carrying  out  her  farming  tasks, 
or  fetching  water,  or  preparing  or  preserv- 
ing food.  Successful  projects  have  taken  this 
factrar  into  account  in  a  number  of  creative 
ways. 

Qathering  water  and  firewood  consumes 
significant  amounts  of  women's  time 
throughout  the  developing  world.  Small- 
scale  projects  have  helped  lessen  this 
burden.  For  example,  dsteras  designed  to 
catch  water  from  new  tin  roofs  save  Kenyan 
women  hundreds  of  hours  a  year.  In  many 
countries,  developtnent  assistance  programs 
have  provided  village  women  with  both 
wells  and  training  in  their  ui>keep.  Fast- 
growing  tree  species  and  truly  adaptive 
oookstoves  that  bum  twigs  and  leaves 
rather  than  firewood  are  reducing  the  time 
women  spend  collecting  fuel.  And  the  Intro- 
duction of  village  biogas  digesters  that  con- 
vert animal  and  agricultural  wastes  into 
methane  gas  and  fertHiier  has  significantly 
reduced  women's  work,  the  gas  is  used  both 
to  provide  cooking  fuel  and  to  pump  water 
from  deep  wells. 

Small  diesel-powered  mills  can  reduce  the 
time  that  women  spend  pounding  and  grind- 
ing grain— though  not  without  some  nega- 
tive Impact  (m  the  cash  earnings  or  diet  of 
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poorest,  since  payment  for  the  milling  is 

made  with  part  of  the  crop,  whkh 

rMiuce  very  poor  families'  food  Intake. 

women  and  families  can  be  even 

hurt  by  the  introduction  of  such  mills. 

hand-pounding  is  an  important  source 

for  women  in  this  group.  Howev- 

«  reduction  in  drudgery  clearly  does 

it  these  women  if  they  can  gain  access 

temative  sources  of  income. 

'ul  inoMne-produclng  projects  gen- 
share  two  characteristicK  a  well-func- 
organisation  and  access  to  credit. 
Ho#  the  organisation  is  formed  and  how 
the  credit  is  provided  are  processes  that 
have  evolved  considerably  on  the  basis  of 
important  lessons  learned.  Any  women's  or- 
ganization provides  a  window  on  the  world 
outtide  the  village— a  vision  of  new  possibili- 
ties an  understanding  of  new  technologies. 
But  it  is  essential  that  the  middle-class 
women  who  often  help  form  such  groups 
avoid  the  myths  enumerated  earlier.  It  is 
equ^dly  important  that  outsiders  under- 
staad  the  economic  social,  and  political 
strata  in  villages.  Otherwise,  an  all-viUage 
cooperative,  for  example,  will  be  dominated 
by  women  from  the  local  elite — and  any 
project  they  undertake  as  a  group  will  bene- 
fit '  he  "haves"  more  than  the  "have-nots." 
On  up-sponsored  projects  that  allow  indi- 
vldial  women  new  employment  opportuni- 
ties have  been  much  praised.  Such  projects 
range  from  tree  nurseries  In  Korea  and 
Su^  an  to  a  truck  service  in  Kenya,  and  from 
reforestation  projects  on  Ecuador  to  a 
wai  te-recycling  plant  in  Mexico. 

Itie  most  successful  groups  generally  are 
small  and  made  up  of  women  of  similar 
nomic  background.  Such  "affinity" 
pe  avoid  the  social  stratification  in  vil- 
and  the  legal  complexities  of  running 
ratives.  Their  primary  purpose  is  to 
de  credit.  Because  they  are  based  on 
tlonal  revolving  credit  groups— in 
:h  every  member  puts  in  a  weekly 
imt  and  then,  in  turn,  receives  the  total 
col^cted— these  new  schemes  are  quickly 
understood.  No  one  else  in  the  group  may 
borrow  until  the  first  woman  has  repaid  her 
loalL  The  result  of  such  social  pressure  is  a 
pajback  rate  of  close  to  100  per  cent.  Expe- 
rience also  shows  women  to  be  better  credit 
risks  than  men. 

Ttie  sldll  with  which  members  of  such 
groups  invest  their  loans  has  been  very  Im- 
pressive. Small-scale  investments  may  in- 
clude the  purchase  of  a  goat  or  rabbits  to 
brefcd.  a  mill  for  pounding  grain,  or  the 
equipment  and  material  needed  to  start  a 
catering  service,  make  tortillas  or  sweet  bis- 
cuits, or  sew  school  or  army  imlf  orms. 
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HON.  MKXEY  LELAND 

OrTXZAS 
n  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1987 

L£LAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  alma  mater 
Teifas  Southern  Univefsity  is  home  to  one  of 
thei  Nation's  leading  debate  teams.  Led  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Freeman,  the  team  has  established 
itself  not  only  as  a  national  power,  but  as  an 
Int4gral  part  of  the  campus,  too. 

Since  1949  the  distinguished  philosophy 
pnf  essor  has  coached  the  team  to  national 
protninence.  Already  this  year  the  team  has 
da  med  62  trophies,  contirHjing  their  record  of 
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going  to  (he  finals  and  placing  in  every  tourna- 
ment th^  have  entered  in  the  last  5  years. 
This  yeaijthe  team  has  been  invited  to  the  na- 
tional firtgis  in  Minnesota. 

The  in(luenoe  of  the  debate  team  and  Dr. 
Freeman  at  Texas  Southern  University  is  per- 
haps t)ett  illustrated  by  tt>e  wide  variety  of 
students  wlx)  try  out  for  positions  on  the 
team.  The  current  team  consists  of  30  hard- 
wofidng  Individuals,  Includir^  their  coach,  and 
is  cornp^aed  of  a  wide  variety  of  students 
from  drffna  majors  to  bioiogy  majors  and 
band  students.  The  added  interest  in  the 
debate  t#am  around  the  Texas  Southern  Uni- 
versity campus  is  pertu^ie  due  to  the  success 
and  the  jaxcitament  that  accompanies  a  win- 
ning pro^wn. 

Each  irear  the  team  hosts  the  BaitMva 
Jordan  Invitabonal  Forensic  Tournament 
named  after  a  past  Texas  Southern  University 
debate  teem  member  and  the  former  Corv 
gresswoitian  from  my  own  district  The 
second  tvent  ttw  team  hosts  is  in  honor  of 
the  man  Nwho  brought  debate  to  Texas  South- 
em  UniMBrsity,  the  T.F.  Freeman  Intramural 
Ciasaia  I 

The  T^xas  Southern  University  debate  team 
is  a  study  In  success.  The  team,  along  with 
the  rest  of  tt>e  university,  talces  great  pride  in 
a  program  that  has  become  nationally  loKwim 
unider  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thonws  Freeman. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  following 
articie. 

[Froi^  The  Houston  Chronicle,  Mar.  8. 
19871 
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$outhkr]l  dzbatb  team  powerzd  1 
Energktic  Professor 


(By  Vlvlenne  Helnes) 

Dr.  Tlkomas  F.  Freeman  races  down  the 
hall  at  rTexas  Southern  University,  going 
way  ov^  the  human  speed  limit.  Debate 
team  m^ber  Sandra  Carpenter,  20,  laughs 
at  the  s^ht  of  a  visitor  trying  unsuccessful- 
ly to  catch  up. 

"You've  got  to  nm  to  keep  up  with  Dr. 
Freeman!"  she  called  out. 

As  the  debate  team  coach.  Freeman's 
energy  seems  all-encompassing,  he  exhorts 
his  students  one  minute,  shouts  encourage- 
ment the  next,  swinging  his  arms  and  fists 
in  demonstrated  oratory— and  then  at- 
tributes the  team's  success  to  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  of  his  yoimg  students. 

"Thejrithrive  in  the  midst  of  competition." 
Freemui  said."They  compete  with  them- 
selves. They're  trying  to  outdo  each  other 
and  thai  makes  them  do  well  against  other 
teams."] 

And  tbey  have  done  well— they've  netted 
62  tropl^es  so  far  this  year,  qualified  for  the 
national  championship  finals  and  main- 
tained the  team's  record  of  going  to  the 
finals  ^d  placing  in  every  tournament 
they've  Entered  in  the  last  five  years. 

The  l^U  team  belongs  to  the  American 
Forensid  Association  and  the  National  Fo- 
rensic iJBBOciation.  The  team  regularly  par- 
ticlpatea  in  major  tournaments  throughout 
the  nation. 

This  weekend,  the  deliate  team  is  hosting 
the  Baipara  Jordan  Invitational  Forensic 
Toumaipent.  Former  Congreaswoman 
Jordan.ja  TSU  and  debate  team  alumna.  Is 
one  of  Freeman's  earliest  successes.  He  says 
she  was  once  the  only  girl  on  the  team. 

"At  tournaments,  I  only  had  her  give  the 
opening  speech  because  she  couldn't  think 
on  her  feet  at  first,"  Freeman  said.  "Of 


course,  she  later  came  to  do  very  well  at 
that." 

Other  former  delnters  include  City  Coun- 
cilman Rodney  Ellis;  TSU  Administrator 
Otis  King,  a  former  city  attorney.  Judge 
Andrew  Jefferson;  Dr.  James  Race;  and  a 
variety  of  campus  leaders  in  student  govern- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  Jordan  tournament 
held  on  campus,  the  debate  team  also  hosts 
the  T.F.  Freeman  Intramural  Classic  each 
fall. 

Freeman,  a  phDoeophy  professor  at  TSU, 
was  persuaded  to  start  a  team  in  1949  after 
he  assigned  his  logic  students  to  do  a 
delwte.  He's  l>een  coaching  TSU's  del>ate 
team  ever  since. 

During  a  practice  session.  Freeman  ad- 
monishes his  students  to  move,  feel  and  live 
their  lines.  As  five  female  team  members  do 
a  dramatic  persentation  titled  No  Suicide 
for  V»,  which  Freeman  compiled  from  the 
writings  of  Ntozake  Shange,  his  sharp,  fo- 
cused energy  is  directed  at  each  in  tum— 
Carpenter.  Veronica  Jackson,  20,  Angela 
Smith.  23,  Dale  Harrison,  22,  and  Alice  Oat- 
ling.  21. 

"What  if  I  am  a  woman?  Is  it  a  disease?  If 
it  is.  then  I  hope  It's  catching,"  one  recited. 

Freeman  claps  his  hands,  snapping  his  fin- 
gers. "Honey,  come  on  out,  come  on."  he 
said. 

He  quiets  briefly,  only  nodding  in  approv- 
al as  they  move  through  their  piece.  "Con- 
versation, conversation."  he  called  out 
during  a  lull. 

Moments  later,  he  sternly  rebukes  a 
young  man  about  not  having  his  glasses 
with  him.  His  moods  are  as  quick-changing 
as  the  weather— and  as  short-lived  as  a 
summer  shower. 

"Am  I  too  tough  on  them?  Oh  no.  They 
know  underneath  that  I  don't  mean  it  and 
sometimes  they  need  me  to  t>e  tough,  to 
stimulate  them,  to  motivate  them,"  he  said. 

Although  deltaters  have  the  traditional 
image  of  l>eing  podium-pounders  who  take 
turns  lambasting  each  other's  position  on  an 
issue,  the  forensic  umbrella  includes  a  lot 
more  variety  today.  Debate,  Freeman  says, 
has  expanded  beyond  formalized  platform 
debate. 

"It  involves  all  of  the  speech  arts— poetry, 
prose  interpretation,  impromptu  speaking. 
oratory,  entertainment,  newscastlng,  sales 
presentations,  argument  and  dramatic  inter- 
pretation," he  said. 

In  his  years  with  the  delmte  team.  Free- 
man says  he's  seen  several  changes  in  the 
program.  Today,  much  of  the  research  work 
is  already  done  for  detMiters— Ixmklets  are 
published  with  briefs  used  for  argument. 

"It  doesn't  call  for  as  much  depth  of 
thought  as  it  used  to,"  he  said. 

In  addition,  the  format  of  debating  has 
become  much  more  creative. 

"The  style  has  changed  .  .  .  it's  more  free- 
style and.  of  course,  that's  a  result  of  our 
living  more  freestyle,"  he  said.  "Before 
there  was  a  concern  with  sulMtance,  con- 
tent—now it's  more  the  presentation." 

The  deflate  team  attracts  a  wide  array  of 
student  Intovsts.  Among  the  team's  30 
memliera.  there  are  biology  majors,  drama 
buffs  and  a  flag  twlrler.  One  former  del>at- 
er,  Oloria  Roberta,  serves  as  assistant  coach. 

"The  only  requirements  are  the  interest 
of  the  students  and  the  concern  for  their 
own  development.  And  they  must  l>e  able  to 
make  sacrifices  to  attend  the  practices,"  he 
said.  The  team  practices  every  Wednesday 
night  and  Fteeman  also  coaches  students  on 
an  Individual  basis,  often  at  his  home  until 
late  at  night 
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His  only  woe  is  money— currently,  the 
team  is  trying  to  raise  enough  funds  to 
attend  the  National  Finals  at  Mankato 
State  in  Minnesota  April  24-27. 

Happily,  however.  Freeman  sees  increased 
interest  In  debate  among  students.  He  says 
that's  partly  due  to  the  excitement  and  suc- 
cess of  the  program  in  recent  years  and 
partly  due  to  the  wide-ranging  benefits  of 
being  on  the  team. 

"One  girl  told  me  that  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  she  felt  like  she  really  belonged," 
Freeman  said.  "It's  a  big  family  actually, 
and  I  think  that's  what  attracts  them." 

Freeman's  own  love  of  debate  must  t>e  a 
big  draw,  too.  The  son  of  a  produce  mer- 
chant in  Virginia,  he  was  one  of  IS  children. 
In  addition  to  his  philosophy  duties  at  TSU, 
he  also  serves  as  a  lecturer  in  the  religion 
department  at  Rice  University  and  as  a  min- 
ister for  the  Mount  Horem  Baptist  Church 
in  Houston. 

He  encourages  students  to  create  their 
own  material  for  the  debate  tournaments 
and  is  boyishly  pleased  when  he's  compli- 
mented about  his  own  work  in  one  of  the 
pieces. 

"A  part  of  the  success  of  the  team  is  the 
material  Is  quality  material  and  it  does  say 
something,"  he  said.  "We  try  to  get  hold  of 
the  best  materials  that  will  appeal  to  every- 
one." 

Team  member  Byron  Sweat,  who  writes 
some  of  the  material  used  by  the  team,  will 
publish  a  book  of  poetry  soon.  Freeman 
says. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESKHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1987 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  press  of 
interruitional  concem  over  the  struggle  for 
freedom  in  our  own  hemisphere,  I  would  urge 
us  to  pause  a  moment  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  an  erxluring  fight  for  freedom  in 
an  area  that  does  not  receive  daily  headlines. 
FetKuary  16  marks  \he  proud  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  We  cannot  forget 
the  glorious  declaration  of  the  Lithuanian  IMa- 
tksnal  Council  restoring  freedom  to  this  Baltic 
State  so  \ong  oppressed  t>y  its  brutal  neigfv 
bor. 

Ttie  Lithuanian  people  proclaimed  tfieir  will 
to  be  free  and  self-governing  on  that  day  in 
1918.  And  ttiey  proceeded  to  buikl  their  social 
and  ecorximk:  future  on  ttie  principles  of  liber- 
ty and  cultural  heritage. 

That  spart(  of  freedom  brought  suppresskxi 
from  Lithuania's  neigi^xxs  culminating  in  the 
Russian  occupatxxi  in  1944.  The  Russians  ad- 
vanced their  cotonization  through  mass  depor- 
tations, denial  of  human  righta,  and  severe 
ecoTKxnic  exploitation. 

The  Lithuanian  people  fought  for  their  right 
to  liberty  and  to  their  crecfit  they  continue  to 
fight  the  Russificaton  of  their  heritage.  Ttie 
alien  Soviet  system  imposed  on  L.atvia.  Esto- 
nia, and  Lithuania  cannot  erase  the  spark 
these  Baltic  peoples  carry  in  their  hearts.  The 
cause  of  freedom  is  being  passed  to  a  new 
generation  of  Lithuanians  just  as  it  is  being 
fought  for  so  strongly  throughout  the  worfcl 

I  am  honored  to  speak  out  on  this  anniver- 
sary of  the  LittHjanian  struggle.  I  again  urge 
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this  administration  to  implement  a  policy  thai 
will  encourage  Lithuanian  aapiratnns— and  the 
hopes  of  ail  the  captive  nations— for  a  future 
of  freedom  and  setf-determinalion.  As  the 
commercial  ties  t)etween  the  United  States 
and  tt>e  Soviet  Union  intensify,  our  pressure 
for  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  free- 
dom for  ttie  Baltic  States  must  also  intensify. 
For  \hese  peoples  aspire  to  no  more  than  is 
their  right  Encouragement  of  famiy  ties;  pres- 
ervatk>n  of  cultural  history;  and  the  il>erty  to 
pursue  tfieir  om\  paths. 

And  that  is,  after  all,  ttie  American  heritage 
as  well. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  PANEL  ON 
AIDS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1987 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  AIDS  epidemic 
continues  to  grow  at  an  alarming  rate.  As  o( 
April  1,  over  33,000  American  men,  women, 
arKJ  chiklren  have  been  stricken  down  with 
this  territ)te  disease.  Up  to  2  miHk>n  other 
Americans  may  presently  be  irrfected  with  the 
human  immunodeficier>cy  vinis.  In  1991  akxre, 
it  is  estimated  that  74,000  new  cases  of  AIDS 
will  t>e  diagnosed.  With  no  cure  or  vaccine  in 
sight  AIDS  has  caused  and  will  continue  to 
cause  immense  suffering  in  its  victims  and 
ttteir  families  and  friends. 

In  additk>n  to  tt>e  pain  and  the  k>ss  of  life, 
tf>e  AIDS  epidemic  txings  with  it  a  host  of 
issues  wt>ich  must  be  solved;  these  issues  in- 
volve medicir>e,  research,  pharmacology, 
health  care,  psyctx>k>gy,  education,  ethics, 
law,  economics,  finance,  politics,  arxl  intergov- 
ernmental arxJ  intematiorMl  relatkxis.  Some  of 
the  prot)lems  arxl  programs  must  be  solved 
and  put  Into  place  immediately.  Decision  and 
policymakers  are  posed  with  complex  tiiomed- 
ical  issues  which  must  be  acted  on. 

For  example,  in  ttie  first  3  montt^s  of  1987, 
the  judicial,  executive,  arxJ  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
confronted  ar>d  made  deci8k>ns  on  a  variety  of 
AIDS  issues.  Anr>ong  them  are  ttie  ScfKX)! 
Board  of  Nassau  County  versus  Artine.  In  Feb- 
ruary, put>lk:  health  experts  from  around  ttw 
country  met  at  ttie  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol in  Atlanta  to  detMrte  whether  to  institula 
mandatory  testing  for  the  AIDS  virus  in  hospi- 
tals, sexually-transmitted  disease  dinics,  and 
for  marriage  lk:enses.  Ttie  approval  of  AZT  in 
March  has  raised  financial  questions  of  how 
patients,  insurarxse  companiea,  and/or  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  will  pay  for  an 
expensive  drug  for  AIDS.  The  publication  of 
the  Public  Hetrtth  Service's  "Information/Edu- 
catk>n  Plan  to  Prevent  and  Control  AIDS  in 
the  United  States"  in  March  continues  the 
debate  on  whether  or  not  sex  education 
stxxjki  indude  a  moral  component 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  ques- 
tk>ns  and  controversies  wtiich  must  t>e  solved 
as  we  fight  ttie  AIDS  epidemic,  and  try  to 
insure  that  AIDS  patients  are  treated  with  ef- 
fective measures  and  compassion,  and  the 
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gtmrai  puMc  is^ 
wS  tw  oVwr  oonplnc 


In  ttw  future  there 


pregraim  muM  b*  bsMd  on  cunvnt 
(Mb  flnd  (nfonrwlion  from  unbissed 
Corgnm  and  tha  f>wident  need  a 
of  rwMMy  avalaMe  infonnation  and 
fRMTi  axperts  outside  the 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  propoae  that  a  panel  of  ex- 
perta  be  eetafblahed  to  maKe  reoonrntenda- 
Hona  «id  adwiae  Oongraea.  the  Preaidant.  and 
the  Sacrataiy  of  HeaMh  and  Human  Sennces 
about  Itie  wajorlaauea  which  wi  confront  us 
during  Vie  AIDS  apidamic  TNa  panel  would 
be  oompoaad  of  raaafch  and  public  health 
sdanHaia  and  phyaidans,  and  legal  and  ethi- 
cal experta.  Theee  advisora  would  come  from 
ouWde  ttw  Federal  Gowamment 

The  bl  I  «n  inkodudng  amends  the  Public 
Hetflh  Service  Act  by  addng  a  section  to  as- 
tabish  a  national  adviaory  penal  on  AIDS. 
TNs  bH  is  aimlar  to  legisMion  Introduced  In 
the  olhar  body  by  the  dMnguished  junior 
Senator  from  CaMomia  [Mr.  Wilson].  The 
Secretary  of  HaeMh  arvj  Human  Services 
would  make  grants  for  the  devetopment,  es- 
tabiahmant.  and  operation  of  a  national  advi- 
sory panel  on  AIDS.  The  Institute  of  MedKine 
of  the  Naional  Academy  of  Sciences  would 
be  asked  first  to  submit  an  application.  If  the 
InatNute  submits  an  acceptable  application,  it 
wouU  be  awnrtod  the  grant  If  not.  the  Secre- 
tary wouhJ  turn  to  other  nonprofit  private  enti- 
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and!  planning  volume,  "Confronting  AIDS,  Di- 
rections for  Publk:  Health.  Health  Care,  and 
Reatoarch."  This  book  is  the  most  significant 
andjoomprefwnsive  gukte  on  AIDS  policy  to 
be  dompiled  thus  far.  It  is  referred  to  constant- 
ly ay  dedstorwnakers  and  planners  alike. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
dna  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
shoirid  be  approached  first  to  operate  the  na- 
tkxi  J  advisory  panel  on  AIDS. 

0  )ngress  and  the  Presidem  need  the  infor- 
matjon.  advice,  and  recommendations  of  such 
an  tsteemed  and  Olympian  panel  if  we  are  to 
ma^B  sound,  obiective,  and  cost-effective  de- 
cisi^  and  win  the  war  against  AIDS. 

1  ^trongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
cos*onsoring  this  important  legislation.  The 
textiof  the  bill  foltows: 
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The  duties  of  the  adviaory  panel  wouM  in- 
ckjde  ktonWying  and  studying  crucial  issues, 
praparing  timeiy  reports,  and  making  recom- 
mandaMona  on  ttw  maior  AIDS  issues,  such 
aa:  Rrat,  poicies  and  programs  to  reduce  ttw 
spread  of  AIDS:  second,  planning  for  health 
care,  pubic  health,  and  research;  third,  dis- 
ease sureeManco;  fourth,  preventnn  and  treat- 
ment; fifth.  heaNh  aervices;  sixth.  Federal, 
Slate,  and  kxal  efforts  to  combat  AIDS;  sev- 
enttv  intergowerrwnental  relationa;  eighth,  legal 
and  ethical  iaauas;  ninttv  problems  of  the  indi- 
vUual  AIDS  patient;  tenth,  civil  rights;  elev- 
enth, the  effects  of  AIDS  on  lt>e  Armed 
Foroin;  twulWi.  educattonal  efforts;  thirteenth, 
financial  reaouroea;  fourteenlti,  international 
efforts;  and  so  forth. 

The  adviaory  panel  wouM  consist  of  mem- 
twre  who  do  not  betong  to  the  funded  institu- 
tioa  There  may  be  subparwis  or  working 
groups  of  the  adviaory  panel.  Ttw  funded  insti- 
tuHon  wouM  made  a  ist  of  issues  to  be  stud- 
ied, which  wouU  be  written  up  in  reports  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Hunwn  Servioea,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Praaidaiit  and  each  Member  and  appropriate 
oommitlae  of  ttw  Congress. 

The  nalnrwl  adviaory  panel  wouM  be  au- 
thorized for  5  yeare  at  ti  miliwn  per  year. 

The  hwiituto  of  Medkane  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sdencaa  was  selected  as  ttw 
first  Inailutton  to  be  approached  for  the  grant 
on  the  baaia  of  the  oxceHont  job  it  dkj  in  inde- 
pendently setting  up  their  own  committee  on  a 
naional  strategy  for  AIDS  during  1966.  In  6V^ 
montha  of  work,  a  steering  committee  of  11 
phyaidans  and  scientists,  a  health  care  and 
pubic  health  panel  of  11,  a  reeearch  panel  of 
12.  an  epktomtotogy  wortong  group,  and  a 
aupport  staff  produced  ttw  excellent  polkiry 


A  tSlI  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Health 

and  Human  Services  to  make  grants  for 

tile  development,  establlahment.  and  oper- 

atf  on  of  a  Natiorud  advisory  panel  on  ac- 

qttired  Immune  deficiency  syndrome 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Reareaentativet    of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congreas  aasembUd.  That  this 

Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "National  Advisory 

Panel  on  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syn- 

droaie  Act  of  1987". 

GMITTS  POR  THE  ISTABLISHIIZIIT  OF  THI  PAIIKL 

sac.  2.  Part  B  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
He^th  Service  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  314  the  following  new  section: 

"GftAirrs  roR  a  national  advisory  panxl  on 

«C«niRXD  nOfUNK  DEnciENCT  STNDROIIK 

Sfc.  315.  (a)  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tloa,  the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  for 
the  development,  establishment,  and  oper- 
atlvi  of  a  National  advisory  panel  on  ac- 
quired Immune  deficiency  syndrome  (here- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'advi- 
sorf  panel'). 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  development 
and  establishment  of  the  advisory  panel, 
and  grants  for  the  operation  of  the  advisory 
panel.  The  Secretary  shall  request  the  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  submit  an  application  for  a 
graiit  for  the  development  and  establlsh- 
metit  of  the  advisory  panel,  and  to  submit 
apifllcations  for  grants  for  the  operation  of 
the  advisory  panel.  If  the  Institute  submits 
an  acceptable  application  for  a  grant,  the 
Se<*«tary  shall  make  such  grant  to  the  In- 
sti^te.  If  the  Institute  does  not  submit  an 
acceptable  application  for  a  grant,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  request  one  or  more  appropri- 
ate nonprofit  private  entities  to  submit  an 
application  for  such  grant  and  shall  make 
the  grant  to  the  entity  wtilch  submits  the 
l>eafc  acceptable  s4>pUcatlon. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  for 
the  development  and  establishment  of  the 
advisory  panel  within  45  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  require 
the  recipient  of  the  grant  to  establish  the 
advisory  panel  within  45  days  after  receiv- 
ing such  grant. 

"(c)  The  adviaory  panel  shall— 

"(1)  advise  the  Congress  and  the  President 
on  policies  and  programs  designed  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  acquired  Immune  deficiency 
syqdrome  and  to  address  problems  encoun- 
tered by  individuals  having  such  syndrome: 

"(2)  make  recommendations  for  altering 
the 


direction  and  intensity  of  health  care 
seijrices.  public  health  activities,  and  re- 


search eljtorts  as  problems  evolve  relating  to 
acquired  Immune  deficiency  syndrome; 

"(3)  monitor  the  progression  of  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  among  the 
general  aopulation  and  among  specific  risk 
groups;  1 

"(4)  eviluate  research  activities  relating  to 
the  prevtotlon  and  treatment  of  acquired 
Immune  deficiency  syndrome; 

"(5)  ev^uate  health  services  provided  to 
IndlvlduiOs  with  acquired  immune  deficien- 
cy syndrf me; 

"(6)  anSilyze  the  efforts  of  Federal,  State. 
and  locaf  public  agencies  to  combat  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome; 
"(7)  evaluate— 

"(A)  carrent  efforts  l>etween  and  within 
different  geographic  regions  of  the  United 
States  to  coordinate,  and  share  information 
concerning,  research  activities  and  health 
services  relating  to  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency sjindrome.  including  an  evaluation  of 
administrative  arrangements  to  facilitate 
such  coordination  and  sharing  of  informa- 
tion; and 

"(B)  tke  need  to  improve  such  coordina- 
tion and  sharing  of  information,  including 
the  provision  of  funding  for,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  administrative  arrangements  to 
facilitate,  such  coordination  and  sluurlng; 

"(8)  stndy  legal  and  ethical  Issues  relating 
to  acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome; 

"(9)  st>idy  the  problems  encountered  by 
individuals  having  acquired  Immtme  defi- 
ciency syndrome  in— 

"(A)  obtaining  and  maintjiining  employ- 
ment;    I 

"(B)  isrtlclpating  in  piiblic  and  private 
educational  systems: 
"(C)  obtaining  housing;  and 
"(D)  oataining  and  retaining  insurance; 
"(10)  nudy  potential  violations  of  the  civil 
rights     of     individuals     tiavlng     acquired 
immune  {deficiency  syndrome,  including  pos- 
sible vlobitlons  of  rights  of  privacy  and  con- 
fldentiaVty; 

"(11)  study  the  effect  that  acquired 
Immune  deficiency  syndrome  has  tiad  on 
the  armed  forces,  including  the  effect  on 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  personnel; 
"(12)  ^aluate  efforts  by  educational  insti- 
tutions and  other  public  and  private  entities 
to  provlpe  education  and  information  con- 
cerning I  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome; 

"(13)  itientify  public  and  private  financial 
resources  avaUalile  to— 

"(A)  prevent  and  treat  acquired  immune 
deficieney  syndrome: 

"(B)  provide  education  and  information 
concemtog  such  syndrome;  and 

"(C)  provide  assistance  to  individuals 
having  such  syndrome; 

"(14)  encourage  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies;  philanthropic  organizations,  busi- 
nesses, labor  organizations,  print  and  broad- 
cast media,  academic  institutions,  and  other 
public  and  private  entities  to  participate  to 
the  mmjiwiim  extent  feasible  in  activities  to 
prevent  koid  treat  acquired  immune  deficien- 
cy syndiome  and  to  provide  assistance  to  in- 
dlvidui^  having  such  syndrome;  and 

"(IS)  I  encourage  Federal  agencies  and 
other  appropriate  pubUc  and  private  enti- 
ties to  participate  in  international  efforts 
relatingfto  acquired  immime  deficiency  syn- 
drome. 

"(dKl)  In  order  to  qualify  for  a  grant 
under  ttiis  section  to  develop,  establish,  or 
operate  the  advisory  panel,  the  applicant 
must.  111  any  ^pllcaUon  required  under  sub- 
section fe)— 

"(A)  Provide  assurances  that  the  advisory 
panel,  and  any  subpanel  or  working  group 


of  the  advisory  panel,  will  Include  memtwrs 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  ap- 
plicant; 

"(B)  provide  assurances  that  there  will  Yte 
a  chairman  of  the  advisory  panel,  and  that 
such  other  persoimel  as  may  be  necessary 
will  l>e  employed  to  provide  staff  support 
for  the  advisory  panel; 

"(C>  certify  that  the  ^plicant  wlU  submit 
to  the  Secretary,  within  30  days  after  receiv- 
ing a  grant  for  a  fiscal  year,  a  list  of  the 
matters  to  lie  studied  by  the  advisory  panel 
in  such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(D)  certify  that  the  advisory  panel  will 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  on  each 
matter  studied  by  the  advisory  panel. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
timely  transmittal  of  a  copy  of  each  Ust  sub- 
mitted under  paragraph  (IKD)  and  each 
report  submitted  under  paragraph  (1)(E)  to 
the  President  and  to  each  meml>er,  and  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Congress. 

"(e)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  an  application  is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  in  such  form  and  containing 
the  matters  deacril)ed  in  subsection  (dKl) 
and  such  other  infonnation  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe. 

"(f)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  lie  appropriated  $3,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  1990, 
1991,  and  1992.". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

World  Population  Awareness  Week  alerts 
all  Texans  to  the  growing  population  and 
the  dire  need  for  the  development  of  exten- 
sive new  resources. 

Texans  have  great  concern  for  all  those 
who,  due  to  overpopulation,  have  endured 
despite  deprivation  of  nourishment,  relief, 
or  adequate  facilities. 

Texans  and  America  are  most  ci4)able  of 
assisting,  providing  and  devising  ways  and 
means  to  sufficiently  deal  with  the  growing 
world  population. 

People  are  our  world's  greatest  natural  re- 
source, not  our  minerals,  or  tlmt)er.  or  farm- 
land. 

Therefore,  I,  WlDlam  P.  Clements,  Jr.,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  of  April  20 
through  25,  1987.  as:  World  Population 
Awareness  Week  in  Texas  and  urge  vpro- 
priate  recognition  thereof. 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  ALBERT  Q.  BUSTAMANTE 

optkxas 

in  the  house  op  repsesentatives 

Wednesday,  April  8.  1987 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
to  control  the  worid's  population  growth  is  evi- 
dent. The  world  Is  growing  by  87  million 
people  every  year,  ttw  vast  maionty  of  wtwm 
will  be  tx)m  into  poverty  in  the  devetoping 
worid.  WtiHe  the  ctwilenge  of  curt>ing  popula- 
tton  growth  is  great,  it  is  one  we  cannot 
igrwre. 

An  important  step  toward  meetir^g  that  ctwl- 
ierige  is  creating  a  tKoader  understanding  of 
ttw  issue  among  ttw  American  put>lic  and  their 
Government  To  ttwt  end,  I  am  prcxjd  Itwt  my 
own  State  of  Texas  has  joined  with  more  ttwn 
30  ottwrs  in  proclaiming  the  week  of  ^prii  20- 
25  as  Worid  Population  Awareness  Week. 

Texans  will  mark  ttw  week  in  conferences 
and  forums  at  Galvestcxi  College,  Navarro 
College,  Austin  College,  Pan  American  Col- 
lege, Austin  Community  College,  and  a 
number  of  ottwr  sites.  Similar  events  to  be 
heM  ttwt  week  across  ttw  country  give  WorkJ 
Populatwn  Awarerwss  Week  a  natiofwi  signifi- 
canoe.  To  recognize  ttwt  fact.  I  am  pleaaed  to 
have  ioined  with  my  colleagues  from  Texas, 
Senator  Li.oyd  Bentsen,  in  supporting  House 
Joint  ResohJtkin  146  and  Serwte  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 69  to  grant  Worid  Populatkxi  Awarerwss 
Week  offkaal  natkxwl  destgnatton. 

I  also  ask  ttwt  Go*.  Bill  Clements'  resokjtton 
be  printed  in  ttw  Record. 

Official  Mkkoranduii 

During  the  week  of  April  20  through  April 
25,  the  State  of  Texas  will  oliserve  World 
Population  Awareneas  Week. 

Texas— a  state  wtwae  heritage  tias  given 
each  of  us  a  unique  spirit  that  is  recognised 
around  the  world— is  sensitive  to  the  recoit 
great  increaae  in  human  numtwrs. 


OHIO'S  EILEEN  BODTHIIiLET 
PENS  WINNINO  THKMT: 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
nr  THE  HOTT8E  OF  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8. 1987 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  ttw  United  States 
and  Its  ladies  auxiliary  twve  sponsored  an 
annual  scriptwriting  contest  for  ttw  Voice  of 
Demcx^racy  t>road(»st.  This  year's  ttwnw  ad- 
dressed "Ttw  (^twllerige  of  American  Citizerv 
stiip."  Ttw  existerwe  of  ttiis  contest  is  not  only 
a  trit)uto  to  American  patriotism,  txjt  also  to 
ttw  work  of  this  fine  organizatk>n  of  veterans, 
wtw  strive  to  promote  American  kieals  among 
ttiis  Natton's  youth.  Ttw  auttxxs  of  the  seven 
firwl  essays  will  receive,  fittingly,  sctx>larstMps: 
from  $1,000  for  seventh  place  to  $14,000  for 
first  ptace. 

Ms.  Eileen  Marie  BouthHIet.  a  16-year-oki 
high  sctwol  junkx  from  Rocky  River,  OH, 
wrote  ttw  State's  winning  essay.  Ms.  Bouttiil- 
let's  essay,  wisely  points  to  individual  parbci- 
patkjn  as  the  essential  challenge  of  American 
citizenship,  hier  ttwsis  displays  a  firm  urider- 
standing  of  ttw  histcxy  of  irxltvkiuals,  wtwse 
deeds  rrwde  ttiis  country  strong.  Their  exam- 
ples continue  to  irwpire  aH  citizens  to  contrib- 
ute, in  whatever  small  way,  toward  ttw  ad- 
vancement of  ttw  American  ideal.  Therefore,  I 
proudly  congratulate  Eileen,  and  present  her 
essay  to  my  colleagues. 


LEVTTAS'  PLAN  POR  TRANSITION 
TO  SDI  COULD  CUT  THE  KNOT 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OFOBORGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSERTATITES 

Wednesday,  April  8,1987 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  sub- 
mitted a  rwwspaper  cokimn  by  our  former  col- 
league, ElKott  Levitaa,  containing  an  innova- 
tive auggestion  of  cooperetive  development  by 
the  United  States  and  ttw  Soviet  Unkxi  of  a 
space-twsed,  antinuclear  missile  stiiekj  over 
twth  fwticxw. 

That  cokimn  was  carried  in  ttw  March  29 
editkm  of  ttw  Atiarrta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta 
Corwfitulkxi.  In  ito  April  5  edHxxi,  that  same 
newspaper    praiaed    Congressman    Levitaa' 
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sound  reasoning  and,  as  I  dkJ  last  week, 
urged  that  his  proposal  be  given  full  conakler- 
atkx)  as  we  work  toward  making  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  beat  fruit 

I  woukl  like  to  sutxnit  into  the  Conqres- 
SKSNAL  Re(X)rd  the  text  of  that  edKorial.  and 
again  urge  Members  of  this  body  to  coraktor 
the  possitMlities  wttich  Congressman  Levitaa' 
concept  offers  for  a  lasting  peace  between 
the  superpowrere. 

iMmns  Plan  for  Transition  to  SDI  Coulb 
Cut  TRX  Knot 

As  a  meml>er  of  Congress  from  1975  to 
1985,  Elliott  Levltas  of  Georgia's  4th  Dis- 
trict showed  a  Icnack  for  getting  to  the 
heart  of  important  issues  and  coming  up 
with  new  ideas.  He  tias  done  it  again  with 
his  proposal  that  we  "cut  the  Oordian  knot" 
that  now  exists  with  respect  to  President 
Reagan's  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  by  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  joint  development  of  the  system. 

In  his  article  in  last  Sunday's  Perspective 
section  of  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  The  At- 
lanta Constitution.  Levltas  recognised  what 
many  critics  of  the  president  have  failed  to 
concede:  Ttiat  developing  a  defense  against 
strategic  nuclear  attack  would  mean  greater 
security  for  us  than  continuinc  to  rely  on 
the  fear  of  mutual  destruction.  A  "peace 
shield"  is  morally  and  phychologically  pref- 
erable to  deterreiKX  through  a  l>alance  of 
terror. 

But  Levltas  also  recognized  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  a  legitimate  concern  alx>ut  us 
moving  unilaterally  to  create  a  defense 
system  ttiat  would  destroy  the  present  Iwl- 
ance,  and  thus  leave  them  vulnerable  to  a 
first  strike  from  us.  Just  l>ecause  we  tcnow  In 
our  hearts  ttiat  we  would  never  do  such  a 
thing  doesn't  mean  that  they  can  know  it— 
especially  as  long  as  communists  l>elleve 
what  their  doctrine  teaches  them  to  Iwlleve 
attout  the  evU  nature  of  capitalists. 

President  Reagan  has  recognized  the  legit- 
imacy of  tills  concern  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viets by  promising  that,  if  and  when  we  per- 
fect the  technology  of  the  system,  we  will 
share  it  with  the  Soviets  so  that  iMth  sides 
can  live  in  peace.  The  problem  with  that, 
however,  is  that  they  have  to  trust  us  In  the 
meantime— and  should  they  get  the  idea  we 
are  near  a  breakthrough,  they  could  Iw 
tempted  to  launch  a  first  strike  t>ef ore  we 
Iwoome  invulnerable  to  one. 

Even  strong  advocates  of  SDI  liave  recog- 
nized the  problem  of  "managing  the  transi- 
tion" to  it.  Ttiat's  where  ttie  Levltas  propoa- 
al  comes  In.  If  we  could  agree  now  to  Iwgin 
co-development,  with  tx>tb  sides  stiaring 
technology  as  we  go  along,  the  transition 
could  tw  managed;  twth  sides  would  l>e  even 
all  during  the  process.  And  if  we  can  negoti- 
ate verification  of  control  of  offensive  weap- 
ons, we  can  negotiate  sharing  of  knowledge 
atwut  the  simultaneous  develiqxnent  of  de- 
fensive systems. 

It  may  Iw  ttiat  we  can  do  neither  of  these 
things,  Iwcause  the  Soviets  are  not  sincere 
altout  anyttilng.  But  the  Levltas  Idea  is  as 
realistic  as  any  other  ttiat  involves  mutual 
agreements,  and  lias  the  advantage  ttiat  we 
would  find  out  sooner  rather  than  later  Just 
tiow  sinoere  Uie  Soviete  are.  Tbe  Oeorgian's 
proposal  could  twtng  the  advocates  of  SDI 
together  with  the  advocates  of  arms  oontrol. 
and  right  now  the  administration  needs  a 
foreign  policy  idea  ttiat  could  tiave  biparti- 
san support.  The  Levltas  proposal  is  a  seri- 
ous one,  and  we  hope  It  reeelves  the  consid- 
eration In  Washington  ttiat  It  < 


Anw^l  a    1QS17 


PVTFM!^IOMS  OF  IIFMAIIK!^ 


ft!U!t 
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A  SBBQUICENTENMIAL  TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  CLARENCEVIUjE.  MI. 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

ormcHiOAH 

ni  THE  HOUSI  or  ■XPUSBHTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  AprU  9. 1997 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Sparinr.  I  rise  today  to 
complnwnl  wtd  ujng/tUUtB  ttie  kind  poopio 
of  CtaranoevHa,  Ml  who,  or)  June  27,  1967. 
wM  be  ceiefaralinQ  their  school  dMricfs  proud 
150-yeer  heritage. 

The  Omwne»M»  community,  wtiich  began 
••  an  Indian  vMaga,  has,  during  the  past  140 
yaera,  groMn  to  lieoome  a  metropolitan 
auburt)  In  the  Detroit  area.  Throughout  this 
period  of  growth.  R  has  eelabiahed  a  conaist- 
anl  oaHam  for  aeeMna  to  imorofve  ttie  educa- 
aonai  opporaxwaae  lor  aa  ns  crazens. 

TNstne  school  dMrict  hes  estabished  an 
aiwiafaie  record  tor  oonvnunity  support 
Schoo^«Oimnunily  cooperation  also  has  al- 
lowed dHane  the  opportunHy  to  partidpete 
adivsly  in  planning  for  school  facilities  and  in 
harping  to  deaign  a  comprehensive  curricuium. 

Mr.  Speefcsr.  it  has  been  said  that  education 
is  not  to  reform  students  or  amuse  them  or  to 
make  ttiem  axpert  technicians.  It  is  to  unsettle 
their  minds,  widen  ttwir  horizons,  inflame  their 
InteMecta  wd  teach  them  to  think.  The  Cteren- 
oevfto  school  dtatrict  has  taken  ttiis  approach 
and  actiieved  an  enviable  record  of  success. 

During  my  msny  years  in  public  service,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  repre- 
sent various  groups  and  indMduals  whose 
tove  tar  their  Nation  artd  community,  and  their 
desire  to  make  them  great,  deserve  pubTic  ac- 
krawiedgement  The  people  of  Ctarenceville. 
and  the  pride  they  hoU  for  their  school  disthct 
is  a  shining  escample  of  such  tove  and  commit- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  join  me 
in  sahjUng  the  good  people  of  Ctarenceville  as 
they  colebrate  their  scfwol  district's  historic 
seaquiosntsnnial  on  June  27. 


TRIBUTU  TO  TIM  LEE  CARTE31 


HON.  CLARENCE  L  MILLER 

or  OHIO 

nr  THB  BOOSK  OF  BKPtCBKIIT  ATITES 

Tuesday.  ApriZ  7. 1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohto.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW 
■la  to  lain  wtlh  the  Members  of  the  Kentucky 
detegatfan  to  the  Houee  in  paying  tribute  to 
ttto  Me  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

For  16  years,  Ihia  honorable  gentleman  rep- 
reeentod  his  roral  Kentucky  dtatrict  in  the  Con- 
grees  wHh  pride,  d^jnily  and  dWgence.  He  was 
a  laadtog  spokesman  for  rural  health  care 
toauaa  and  he  worked  endtessly  for  ecorKimic 
and  social  reform  that  benefited  both  his  con- 
sMuents  STKl  tfie  Nation  in  general.  I  was  very 
proud  to  have  served  in  thta  Chamber  with 
Tim  Lee  Carter.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  I 
sought  hta  good  advice  and  wise  courwel  on 
taauea  common  to  hta  dtatrict  in  Kentucky  and 
my  Appalachtan  region  in  Ohto.  I  found  in  Tim 
Lee  an  aiy  of  strong  standtog  and  a  man  of 
highest  principles  and  the  best  of  intentions. 


I  ^TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  want  to  extend  my  persorwl  sympathy  to 
his.  family.  He  wW  be  missed  t>y  sH  who  re- 
spected hta  tong  and  consistent  service  and 
by  pfl  wtw  krww  him  as  a  noble  American. 


April  8,  1987 


April  8,  1987 


Pi  RM  YOUTH  WATCHES 

(  aANOES  IN  AMERICAN  AGRI- 
I  mLTURE 


HON.  GLENN  ENGUSH 

or  OKLAHOMA 
m  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPKBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8.  1987 

Mr.  ENGUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceiired  a  copy  of  an  award-winning  essay  writ- 
ten t>y  a  young  student  from  Red  Rock,  OK.  I 
was  so  persorally  moved  t>y  Donna  Riddle's 
hoaesty  and  understanding  of  the  heart- 
wranching  problems  facing  thta  country's 
farmers  that  I  wanted  to  share  her  family's 
stofy  with  my  coHeegues.  I  hope  all  of  ttw 
members  of  ttss  body  can  take  a  moment  and 
raftoct  on  her  thought-provoking  words  and 
perhaps  gain  a  better  insight  into  ttie  impor- 
tance of  our  family  farmers  to  the  moral  fabric 
of  ^«s  great  Nation.  As  Donna  has  so  aptly 
\Mriften:  "Ttw  Nation's  fannners  are  family  and 
what  affects  one  affects  all.  All  the  cfianges  in 
Vna,  land  affect  each  person  in  America,  not 
just  the  farmer." 

I  am  pleased  to  share  her  essay  wfiich  was 
pubiistied  in  ttie  January  5,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Hig^  Plains  Journal. 
Fa^m  Youth  Watchks  Chamges  nr  Amkrican 

i  AGUC0LTnWE 

I  (By  Donna  Riddle) 

My  parents  are  fanners.  My  life  as  s  chQd, 
grofving  up  in  the  country  shaped  my  char- 
>r  and  taught  me  to  value  property,  life, 
and  family. 

I  witness  the  destruction  of  the  family 
fartns  In  America,  my  life  is  changing.  My 
values  wiU  never  change,  but  my  way  of  life 
changes  every  time  a  farm  Is  foreclosed 
up4n  and  sold  or  another  destitute  farmer 
codunits  suicide. 

Qecause  my  father  had  foresight  enough 
to  treoognlze  the  coming  situation,  he  lx>r- 
rowed  only  as  much  money  as  was  al>solute- 
ly  necessary  to  Iceep  the  farm  going.  In 
order  not  to  have  the  farm  talLen  from  us, 
be  ioined  my  mother  in  the  worliforce.  Both 
of  tny  parents  now  put  their  salaries  back 
into  the  farm;  hoping  the  situation  will  get 
l>etter,  Imowing  it  probably  will  not  and  re- 
fuuig  to  let  go  of  their  way  of  Uf e. 

My  family  always  has  beoi  involved  in 
gr^nroots  farm  organizations  and  has  made 
ma^y  trips  to  Washington.  DC.,  to  lobby. 
All  of  this  has  given  me  an  awareness  of  the 
problems  In  agriculture.  It  never  really  oc- 
cuB-ed  to  me  that  my  family's  farm  could  l>e 
talBen  from  us— until  my  father  was  forced 
to  go  to  work  to  pay  off  debts.  Unlike  many 
faipiers.  my  father  had  a  college  education 
on;whlch  to  fall  hack.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  my  life  changed. 

wlien  Dad  went  to  work  two  years  ago,  he 
deeided  he  would  still  try  to  farm  the  same 
nutoljer  of  acres.  My  sister.  Debra,  and  I 
always  helped  out  by  driving  trucks,  trac- 
tors and  combine.  Now  the  bulk  of  the  work 
would  be  left  up  to  us;  and  when  Del>ra 
went  to  jummer  school  SO  miles  away,  I  was 
drifted  for  the  position  of  all-around 
flu  iky. 

Dad  asked  me  if  I  would  be  willinc  to  help 
him  out  with  extra  work.  How  could  I  not 


help— when  a  farm  that  has  been  a  part  of 
my  entire  life  was  In  Jeopardy? 

Farmers  are  an  intensely  proud,  Ood-fear- 
Ing  lot.  One  can  appreciate  the  grief  it 
caused  my  father  to  ask  this  of  me,  only  if 
one  Imowis  someone  of  his  character.  A  re- 
porter once  asked  me  if  I  resented  having  to 
work  on  the  farm.  I  replied  it  was  a  respon- 
sibility that  I  and  most  farm  children  feel.  I 
do  not  iave  to  do  as  much  as  I  do,  but  it  is 
;  that  is  a  part  of  me;  and  It  seems 
responsibility.  My  parents  feel 
9Ut  taking  my  free  time  away  from 
often  has  said  he  feels  like  he  is  a 
er,  but  it  is  hard  work  that  has 
taught  me  the  values  of  life. 

Every  weekday  at  4:30,  my  father  comes 
home  and  worlis,  usually  way  after  dark, 
trying  to  make  up  for  the  daylight  he  lost. 
Often  after  six  hours  sleep  he  will  get  up 
and  woik  around  the  farm  until  time  to  go 
to  worli.  It  is  disheartening  to  watch  a  man 
like  my  father  put  so  much  of  himself  into  a 
farm  and  know  he  is  going  to  lose  it  or  If  he 
manages  to  keep  It,  know  he  cannot  make  a 
profit  fipm  his  labor. 

People,  who  come  from  nonagriculture 
baclcgrotmds,  question  why  a  man  works  so 
hard  and  worries  about  his  health.  To  men 
like  my  father,  it  is  a  combination  of  charac- 
ter, background,  love  of  God  and  love  of  the 
land  tliat  keeps  them  working  in  their 
fields,  "to  a  farmer,  the  land  is  not  Just 
there  for  him  to  do  as  he  pleases.  He  takes 
care  of  It.  nurtures  it.  knows  the  value  of  it 
and  above  all  loves  it.  If  someone  tries  to 
take  it  away,  it  feels  like  one  of  his  children 
is  l>eing  taken. 

I  could  never  explain  the  emotions  a 
farmer  ^oes  through.  It  must  be  seen  first 
hand,  "niese  are  proud  men.  who  would 
never  Have  believed  somethbig  like  this 
cotdd  happen  to  them.  Some  come  to  t>elieve 
it  is  their  fault  and  they  often  turn  their 
rage  upon  someone  they  love  and  then 
themselves.  As  terrible  as  it  sounds,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  farmer  to  Iclll  himself  and 
sometimes  his  family,  too.  Or,  death  may  l>e 
hurried  along  by  stress,  causing  heart  at- 
tacks and  Just  plain  old  t>ad  health.  My 
grandfather  had  a  fatal  heart  attack 
brought  alMUt  because  someone  wanted  to 
take  aw^y  his  home  and  farm  of  more  than 
50year4 

I  not  only  see  and  hear  alMut  the  depres- 
sion and  desperation  of  aU  these  farmers,  it 
comes  toto  my  home  also.  Everyday  the 
topic  of  discussion  Is  the  problems  of  our 
friends  ^uid  neighbors  across  the  nation.  I 
hear  sueh  things  as,  "George  is  l>eing  sold 
out  nex^  month,  and  Fred's  wife  won't  let 
him  go  anywhere  alone.  I>ecau8e  she  is 
afraid  itf  what  he  might  do."  One  might 
think  after  so  many  horror  stories  I  might 
lie  hardened  to  the  next  one  I  hear,  Init  the 
next  one  is  just  as  painful  as  the  one  before. 
The  Christian  in  me  wants  to  help  each  and 
every  one. 

The  biggest  change  for  me,  l>ecause  of  the 
farm  crisis  and  all  the  turmoil,  is  my  heart 
has  gotten  liigger,  but  also  sadder,  too.  I 
want  to  do  what  I  can  to  help.  I  have  t>een 
to  meetings  and  heard  flist  hand  different 
tales,  ai)d  I  want  to  cry.  The  nation's  farm- 
ers are  family  and  what  affects  one  affects 
alL  All  (he  changes  in  the  land  affect  each 
person  in  America,  not  just  the  farmer. 
Main  Street  of  small  town  America  is  dying, 
because  the  farmer  is  dying.  Dying  too  an 
all  the  manufacturers.  Iniyers  and  sellers  of 
farm  oiachlnery.  Farmers  cannot  afford 
their  eq  ilpment. 

I  am  17  years  old  and  have  witnessed  the 
death,  destruction  and  despair  of  the  farm- 


ers. I  have  seen  and  heard  things  I  hope 
most  people  will  never  experience.  I  have 
lived  through  the  farm  crisis  and  l>ecause  of 
this  I  am  more  mature,  a  more  responsible 
individual  and  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
people  in  crisis.  I  view  these  changes  as  both 
good  and  iMd;  bad  because  they  are  painful 
and  changing  my  life  drastically,  good  l>e- 
cause  I  have  dealt  with  the  problems,  and  I 
have  been  able  to  survive.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, there  seems  to  Iw  no  future  for  the 
young  in  agriculture.  I  may  have  survived 
the  crisis;  but  will  America  and  her  farms? 


COMPETITIVE  PROBLEMS  OP 
THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMU- 
NITY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  Ld^ALCE 

or  iirw  TOKK 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  hepresehtativbs 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1987 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  examine 
the  state  of  the  U.S.  ecortomy,  it  is  important 
to  note  sut>stantial  siiifts  that  have  occurred  in 
the  administratnn's  perspective  in  recent 
months.  The  admintatration  wtiich  argued  ttiat 
we  do  not  have  a  competitiveness  problem 
now  has  a  1,600-page  competitiveness  pack- 
age. The  administratton  whk:h  igrKxed  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program  for  years 
now  offers  an  extensive  training  ar>d  retraining 
initiative.  The  administratton  wt«ch  claimed  our 
trade  taws  were  fully  adequate,  now  wouki 
revise  ttiem  in  sutjstantial  respects.  Wtiite  we 
welcome  the  new  emphases,  they  have  been 
regrettably  tong  in  coming  and  irreparabta 
damage  has  been  done. 

I  have  two  partx^lar  concerns  that  I  wouM 
like  to  address  today.  As  the  author  of  the 
Competitive  Exchar>ge  Rate  Act  inckxled  in 
ttie  banking  titte  to  tiie  House  trade  bill,  I  am 
partKularty  concerned  about  the  administra- 
tton's  continuing  reluctance  to  be  accountabta 
regarding  exchange  rate  policy.  As  chairman 
of  tfte  SmaM  Buainess  Committee,  I  am  anx- 
tous  to  ensure  tfiat  the  competitive  problems 
of  tfie  small  business  community,  a  sector  of 
our  ecoTKxny  too  often  neglected,  are  ade- 
quately addressed. 

The  administration  has  changed  its  per- 
spective in  regard  to  exchange  rate  policy  in 
much  ttie  same  way  that  It  has  shifted  dlrec- 
tnn  in  ottier  key  areas.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  ttie  admintatration  has  now  backed 
itself  half-heertedly  into  a  polkry  I  have  long 
been  advocating.  Ttie  laborious  process  has, 
however,  been  devesting  for  U.S.  industry  and 
thta  couritry's  competitive  positton. 

Moreover,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Recent  administration  Initiatives,  for  example, 
leave  totally  unaddressed  ttie  persistently 
large  current  account  surpluses  maintained  by 
countries  wfio  peg  ttieir  currencies  to  ttie 
doltar. 

The  continuing  rapid  shifts  in  the  exchange 
rate  situatton  underscore  the  need  for  an  on- 
going mecfianism  through  wtiich  a  coherent 
excfiange  rate  policy  can  be  formutated  and 
sustained.  Only  1 V^  years  ago,  the  Group  of 
Five  reached  and  agreement  at  the  Plaza 
Summit  to  coordtoate  efforts  to  drive  down  ttie 
high  dollar.  In  February  of  ttiis  year,  in  ttie 
face  of  fears  that  the  dollar  wouM  othenwse 
fal    too   far.    too   fast,    the    administratton 
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reached  an  important  agreement  with  the 
ottier  major  irxlustrialized  countriea  to  statiilize 
the  dollar  around  currant  leveto  and  increase 
economic  growth  abroad. 

The  process  of  negolnlton  and  coordinatton 
ttiat  has  been  characteristk:  of  the  Treasury's 
approach  to  excfiange  rate  Issues  of  tato  corv 
stitutes  a  significant  improvement  over  the 
laissez-faire  poKcies  of  the  paaL  But  vre 
cannot  pin  our  competilive  future  on  the  hap- 
penstance of  current  practice.  Nor  can  we  risk 
return  to  a  situatton  in  wtiich  fundamental  mis- 
alignments and  enalto  exchange  rate  fluctua- 
ttons  undercut  ttie  competitivenesa  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry in  worid  markets  and  fnistrate  inteM- 
gent  government  and  business  planning. 

Ttie  Competitive  Excfwige  Rate  Act  wouki 
create  a  stoucture  of  accountability  regarding 
exchange  rate  policy.  Ttie  bill  requires  tfte 
Secretary  of  ttie  Treasury,  after  consutatton 
with  ttie  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reaerve,  to 
submit  semiannual  reports  to  ttie  Congress  on 
progress  in  acfiieving  excfiange  rate  reform 
through  ctianges  in  domestk:  and  intemattonal 
economic  policy. 

Ttie  semiannual  report  on  excfiange  rate 
policy  ta  anatogous  to  ttiat  on  monetary  poHcy 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  (Reserve  Board 
under  the  Full  Emptoyment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Ad  Ttiat  detailed  and  frank  discus- 
ston  of  polk:y  on  a  regular  and  prompt  t>asis 
has  elevated  the  poiitnal  det>ate  sunounding 
monetary  policy. 

When  ttie  Federal  Reserve  began  its  regu- 
lar reporting,  such  issues  as  ttie  potential  ef- 
fects of  monetary  polny  and  the  degree  of 
control  attainabto  by  ttie  auttiorities  remained 
subjects  of  great  controversy.  In  part  due  to 
the  promptness,  ttioroughness  and  openness 
of  current  reporting,  those  mectiamcal  ssues 
have  become  far  less  controversial.  Attention 
has  shifted  toward  ttie  important  polittcal 
issues:  the  tradeoffs  Involved  in  alternative 
policies. 

Today's  debates  over  ttie  excfiange  rate 
ctosely  resemble  ttioae  eariier  det>ates  on 
monetary  polKy.  Some  constoer  the  exchange 
rate  extremely  important  to  the  national  econ- 
omy, ottiers  find  it  almost  irrelevant  Some  be- 
lieve ttiat  ttie  exchange  rate  can  be  readily 
manipulated  t>y  competent  auttxxibes,  ottters 
seem  to  find  it  t>eyond  ttie  power  of  Govenv 
ment  to  change. 

The  bill  requires  ttie  Treaaury  to  make  a 
regular,  putilK  report  comparabto  to  Federal 
Reserve  reporting  on  monetary  policy,  infla- 
tion, and  growth.  Ttie  Treasury  must  report  as 
to  its  efforts  to  affect  the  exchange  rate,  its 
analysis  of  ttie  effects  of  its  efforts  and  devel- 
opments beyond  Its  control,  and  its  projection 
of  domestic  policy  and  external  devetopments. 
Ttie  Federal  Reserve  now  must  analyze  ttie 
tradeoffs  tMtween  ttie  goata  of  zero  inflation, 
full  emptoyment,  and  rapto  growth.  The  Treas- 
ury reports  required  under  ttvs  legislation 
woukj  examine  tiadeoffs  between  a  competi- 
tive exchange  rate,  inflation,  capital  inflows, 
imerest  rates,  and  the  strength  of  tiaded 
goods  industries.  As  a  result  of  ttieae  reports, 
we  stiouU  devetop  over  time  a  far  better  un- 
derstandtog  of  mectiantoal  issues  such  ss 
how  much  control  the  Government  can  exer- 
cise over  the  excfiange  rate  and  with  wtiat  ef- 
fects. 
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Tfie  Congress  must  make  many  deciaiona 
that  affect  exchange  rate  potkry.  With  a  better 
understandtog  of  the  tradeofta  involved  and 
an  explicit  statement  t>y  ttie  adminislration  of 
ita  recommendations  for  resolving  ttiose  trade- 
offs, Congresa  and  ttie  pubic  couU  more  ef- 
fectively detiate  alternatives. 

Altow  me  to  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
concerns  of  our  small  business  sector.  Ttie 
dramatic  deterioration  of  our  trade  position 
lias,  for  some  time  now,  tieen  a  matter  of  criti- 
cal concern.  Yet  up  to  ttm  point  ttiere  tiaa 
been  a  serious  gap  in  ttie  trade  debate. 

Our  small  and  mtosize  companies  are  key 
sources  of  economic  growth  and  adjualment 
Yet  ttieir  unk^ue  concerns  fiave  remeined 
largely  unaddressed.  I  am,  ttierefore,  very 
pleaaed  that  ttie  House  leadership  has  asked 
ttie  SmaM  Business  Committee  to  give  atten- 
tion and  focus  to  these  importam  concema  In 
ttie  trade  bill. 

Small  and  mktaize  companies  account  for 
half  of  our  private  work  force,  produce  twH  of 
our  gross  domestic  product  and  have  created 
nearty  two-thirds  of  the  new  jobs  of  the  last 
decade.  Ttiese  compenies  are  ttie  skiving 
forces  tiehind  many  of  our  advances  in  tecfv 
notogy.  Ttvee-quarters  of  America's  great  cor- 
porations rely  on  small  firms  as  suppKera, 
manufacturers,  distritxjtors,  and  customers. 
Entrepreneurs  have  spawned  new  twsinesaes. 
Indeed  wfiole  industries,  wtuta  bigger  firms 
have  often  not  t>een  flexible  and  irmovaUve 
enough  to  meet  ttie  competition.  Ttie  success 
of  many  of  our  midsize  growth  compenies  es- 
tablishes that  U.S.  industries— wtiettier  manu- 
facturing, services,  or  high  technotogy— can 
meet  the  diallenge  of  international  competi- 
tion. 

But  ttie  potential  of  small  and  rndaize  com- 
panies to  continue  to  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  ttie  American  economy  and  ttie  overal 
international  conpetitivenees  of  the  United 
Steles  ta  inaeasinBly  at  risk.  SmaH  firms 
which  try  to  e^Mrt  often  face  bewitoering  bu- 
reaucracies and  byzantine  reguiationa.  Difficul- 
ties in  acquiring  end  applying  new  technol- 
ogies inhibit  growtti  and  revitalizatioa  Capital 
formation  ta  inadequate.  Few  mecfianiamB 
foster  Investment  in  smaller  firms  and  theae 
firms  are  largely  ignored  by  ttie  institutions 
ttiat  dominate  banking  and  finance.  Smaller 
manufacturing  fimis  are  dtaappearing  as  U.S. 
multinationate  rely  Increasingly  on  a  foreign 
sutxxintractor  base. 

In  recent  yeers,  we  have  been  focuaing 
largely  on  preventing  furttier  eroeton  of  our 
trade  position.  But  it  ta  time  now  to  took  for- 
ward and  take  poeitive  steps  to  provtoe  ttie 
environment  in  whk:h  U.S.  companias  can 
flourish;  to  rettiink  ttie  potential  of  entrepre- 
neurs and  small  and  midaize  companies  aa 
forces  for  economk:  growth;  and  to  help  pro- 
vide ttie  competitive  environment  in  wtiich  llial 
growth  can  occur. 

The  policy  mittatives  ttiat  focus  on  our  targar 
corporations,  fiowever  important  often  do  not 
deal  with  many  of  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
our  small  artd  mkJsize  companies.  If  vm  are  to 
have  a  competitive  small  buainess  sector, 
publw  poHcy  must  address  its  needs  as  wel. 
We  must  expand  export  opportunittea;  mini- 
mize impedknenls  to  ttie  growth  of  smaHer.  in- 
novative firms;  facilitato  technology 
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iw  oondMons  that  foster  in- 
noMMon  snd  bminwt  (tovslopnwnL 

FhMiy.  I  would  ■(•  to  say  ■  few  words 
iteut  ttw  admirMralion's  1968  budget  re- 
quset  for  the  Smi  Businees  Administration. 
Over  the  pest  2  yews,  the  edminislrslion  has 
triad  to  Idi  the  Smal  Buaineas  Administration, 
but  hes  falad  due  to  Mono  oongreaaional  op- 
poaMtoa  Sinoe  1080.  indMdual  SBA  programs 
have  bean  ilashad  anywhaiB  from  24  to  75 
pareanL  Oullaya  hawa  Iteen  reduced  by  more 
than  on»4hinl,  and  for  1988  the  administration 
ia  proposing  an  eddMional  decrease  of  10  per- 
oam owerlhe  beae ine.  The  1988  SBA  budget 
propoaal  mataa  N  dear  tfwt  the  adminislration 

1a  aAM  ^A^B^  *«k    -  -  -  -Mil  iirBli    Till  iM ifc      11  I      . 

IS  SM  vyBiO  to  acoompssn  nireciiy  mougn  a 
prograiiKby-program  simination  wtwt  it  could 
not  do  dhectly. 

EitoUQ^  is  eraugh.  Nailhar  I  nor  my  col- 
leeguae  on  the  Smal  Buaineas  Committee  will 
pannH  that  to  happen.  I  would  strongly  sug- 
gaat  to  the  admMslration,  which  is  newly  irt- 
taieatod  in  our  competitive  problems,  that  tfw 
total  elminalion  of  an  effective  advocate  for 
an  important  growth  aector  of  our  economy  is 
not  the  way  to  solve  them. 


GORBACHEV:  A  LEanNIST  STILL 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

orwKw  natxT 
n  THE  HOVSI  or  BKFSBBXHTATIVXS 
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Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speeker,  just  last  year 
al  a  Communist  Party  conference.  Soviet  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev  delivered  himself  of 
a  6-hour  tirade.  His  speech  was  filled  with 
contempt,  hatred  and  scorn  for  President 
Reagan,  our  counfey,  and  democracy  itself. 
Yet.  soon  altar  the  smiling  dkrtator  and  our 
getial  Preaident  met  for  summit  talks  at  Rey- 
hfavlL  Almost  no  one  suggested  thet  Gorba- 
chev's insulting  language  should  cool  Presi- 
dent Reegan's  ardor  for  taNw.  Negotiations 
are  important,  accoidtog  to  arms  control  "ex- 
perts." whie  speeches  are  only  rttetoric. 

Acoordtog  to  these  same  "experts,"  this 
advice  does  not  work  the  other  way.  If  the 
f^Bldent  so  much  as  mutters  a  few  words 
about  the  evis  of  the  Soviet  empire,  he  is  ac- 
cuaed  of  showing  bed  manners.  Gorbachev 
might  become  angry  and  refuse  to  negotiate. 
Pertwpa  Goibechev.  unlike  Western  leaders, 
diptornats,  and  assorted  "experts,"  believes 
that  "rhetoric"  is  at  least  as  important  as  ne- 


Aa  columnist  Stephen  RosenfeM  points  out 
in  the  attached  cokjmn,  Gorbachev  does  not 
deny  that  he  is  a  LeninisL  Careful  attentton  to 
his  speechee  leads  to  the  same  oonckjsion. 
This  meana  Ihat  he  remains  committed  to 
Mandat  sodalsm  plus  sM  the  methods  of  sub- 
version, espionage,  miitary  aggresston,  and 
tanoriam  thai  Lanin  no  less  than  Stalin  recom- 
mended to  enforce  sodaism.  It  is  not  bad 
manners  to  descriw  Leninists  for  what  they 
it  is  never  t>ad  manners  to 
:  the  truth. 
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triom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  3. 1987] 

Oo^BACHXv:  A  I^ransT  Snix— Akd  It's  Not 
Bad  Muihsrs  To  Sat  So 

(By  Stephen  S.  Roaenfeld) 

Al  of  us  in  the  West  are  having  difficulty 
gett  ng  a  handle  on  Mikhail  Oorbachev  and 
>new  political  thinking."  but  It  is  hard 
to  think  Margaret  Thatcher  got  It  right  In 
her  visit  to  Moscow  this  week.  The  British 
prime  minister  ended  up  gushing  about  Oor- 
iMChev  and  glasnoet  In  a  way  that  might 
make  the  unwary  believe  the  Soviet  leader 
is  nearly  ready  to  cross  over  to  the  capitalist 
and  Western  side. 

N<  w.  somettiing  Important  is  happening 
in  1  [oecow,  and  It  is  necessary  to  explore 
what  opportunities  may  be  opening  for  the 
West.  But  curlousity,  good  manners  and 
hope  are  not  exx>ugh  to  bring  to  the  Inspec- 
tion of  the  Kremlin's  political  experiment. 
Evee  If  Oort>achev  entirely  succeeded  in 
wha^  he  appears  to  have  in  mind,  the  re- 
sults would  not  merit  the  uncritical  recep- 
tion they  are  getting  In  many  places. 

It  helps  to  listen  to  Gorbachev's  rebuke  to 
tho^e  in  the  West  who  claim  that  the  Soviet 
reform  program  Is  an  admission  ttiat  social- 
ism has  failed.  He  delivered  the  rebuke,  at 
his  dinner  for  Thatcher,  by  way  of  denounc- 
ing the  "delusion  that  the  Soviet  Union  can 
now  be  made  to  bow  to  pressure.  But  his 
poinlt  In  the  first  Instance  was  to  affirm  de- 
votien  to  the  Soviet  system,  and  that  point 
neees  to  he  absorlied  by  those  who  feel  that 
he  |s  abandoning  Marxism-Leninism  and 
slipping  into  Incipient  pluralist  ways. 

simply  not  credible  that  someone  who 
^ed  bis  way  up  through  the  Communist 
ranks  to  the  Kremlin's  top  spot  would 
publicly  and  In  place,  so  to  speak,  and 
upon  the  system  that  is  responsible  not 
lly  for  the  power  and  privilege  of  liim- 
self  and  his  class  but— as  he  surely  sees  It— 
for  the  welfare  and  security  of  his  country. 

To  put  It  another  way;  there  is  not  a 
democratic  bone  visible  in  Gorbachev's  body 
and  there  Is  only  the  slightest  democratic 
bonf  In  the  body  of  the  Russian  past.  Gor- 
tMusnev  runs  an  elite  Communist  Party  that 
moODpollses  power,  perpetuates  itself  and 
dentes  any  standard  of  public  accountabil- 
ity—this  In  a  country  where  autocracy  is  the 
historical  nile.  His  "democratization"  seems 
aimed  strictly  at  mnUng  the  parts  of  the 
party  machine  and  the  economic  machine 
run  more  efficiently. 

QArlMkchev  says  that  he  wants  to  get  back 
to  L  inin,  leader  of  the  1917  Russian  Revolu- 
tion This  goes  along  with  an  analysis  blam- 
ing I  italln.  who  came  to  power  at  the  end  of 
the  1920s,  for  the  flaws  that  are  now  being 
offlalaUy  spotlighted.  Including  the  drag- 
ging economy  and  the  self-serving  bureauc- 
racy. But  Lenin  Installed  the  style  of  top- 
down  single-party  rule,  enforced  by  terror, 
that  produced  not  Just  the  failings  of  the 
eooacnny  and  bureaucracy  but  also  the  im- 
meiBe  atrocities  that  were  committed 
the  Soviet  people  in  Lenin's  and  Sta- 
alike. 
le  Westerners  nod  In  approval  as 
:bev  announces  that  he  Is  going  to 
the  Soviet  Union's  Stalinist  Inlierit- 
ancs.  or  aspects  of  It.  One  hopes  Gorl>achev 
wOl  do  Just  that:  Khrushchev  found  It  possi- 
ble to  maintain  Communist  Party  privilege 
without  mass  terror,  and  OorlMchev  may 
figure  he  can  maintain  the  same  privilege 
wltliout  bureaucratic  cruelty.  This  hope  is 
whait  appears  to  lead  so  conscientious  a 
Sov^t  citizen  as  Andrei  Sakharov  to  root 
for  Oortiachev.  But  Gorliachev  remains  a 
top-down  man:  a  Leninist. 
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Too  many  people  think  It's  l>ad  manners 
to  say  so.  Or  they  see  that  Gorbachev  is  en- 
countering some  resistance  to  his  "new  po- 
Utical  th^nUng,"  and  they  think  It  will  go 
easier  fof  him  If  Westerners  tread  softly. 
Some  people  take  the  next  step  and  suggest 
that  the  West  ought  somehow  to  "support" 
or  "help''  Gorlsachev  in  his  reform,  so  great 
Is  thought  to  be  the  West's  interest  In  tils 
prevalllng.  By  "help"  is  sometimes  meant  a 
policy  of  concessions. 

But  the  resistance  Gorbachev  Is  encoun- 
tering arfees  from  sources  in  the  ciilture  and 
society  that  are  not  easily  reached  from  out- 
side. To  vnaglne  that  the  West  could  Inter- 
vene effectively  to  help  Gorbachev  in  his  In- 
terior maneuvers  is  to  endow  foreign  politi- 
cal leadelv  with  an  opening  that  may  not 
exist  and  a  skill  they  have  not  previously 
displayed.  And  there  is  at  least  as  much  of  a 
case  for  toughening  Western  policy  to  dis- 
courage ttie  Kremlin's  own  tougher  options, 
as  there  1  is  a  case  for  moderating  policy, 
wtiich  nto  the  risks  of  Inviting  tiarder 
Soviet  probes.  Steadiness  Is  better. 


PEiiCE  OFFER  IN  ANGOLA 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OPTKZAS 

nr  tae  house  of  heprksehtattves 
Wednesday,  April  S,  1987 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  southern 
Afhca,  witere  politicai  Instability,  poverty,  and 
disease  qombine  to  ravage  ttie  people,  good 
news  is  rWe.  Today,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
terrtion  of  my  colleagues  that  scarce  commod- 
ity, a  weidome  development 

On  M^ch  26,  1987,  Dr.  Jonas  Savimbi, 
president  jof  UNITA,  annour)ced  he  was  vnlting 
to  permit'the  Benguelan  railway  to  reopen  to 
lnterr>ational  traffic.  Since  a  Marxist  regime 
illegally  seized  power  in  Angola  12  years  ago, 
this  vital  railway  has  been  shutdown  by  Dr. 
Savimbi'SidenKxa'atic  resistarKe  forces. 

The  ensure  of  the  railway  hurt  the  Mandst 
regime,  bui  it  also  damaged  the  economies  of 
Zaire,  Zaihbia,  and  Zimbabwe.  At  least  40  per- 
cerrt  of  al  these  nations'  exports  and  imports 
moved  along  the  Benguelan  railway  at  the 
time  Cub$n  mercenaries,  armed  with  massive 
Soviet  miitary  aid,  overran  Angola,  snuffing 
out  ttie  premise  of  free  elections. 

Dr.  Savimbi  has  long  stated  that  his  goals 
are  to  restore  economk:  health  to  his  formerly 
prosperous  country  and  to  unify  his  bitterly  di- 
vided pedple.  On  March  26,  1967,  he  proved 
his  sincerity  by  agreeing  to  reiinqu^  a  signifi- 
cant military  advantage  in  a  drive  to  improve 
tfie  livelihood  of  many  Angolans  artd  to  accel- 
erate talk^  for  peace. 

The  only  condition  UNITA's  leader  estat>- 
lished  was  that  the  reopened  railway  could 
not  be  us^  for  military  purposes.  And  he  pro- 
posed ttiiit  an  international  group  trusted  by 
both  his  Marxist  adversaries  and  himself  be 
given  inst>ectk>n  rigtits  to  guarantee  ttie  rail- 
road will  pe  used  only  to  advance  the  peace 
process. 

Now,  tike  world  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
measure  the  Irrtenttons  of  ttie  Marxist  regime. 
If  they  rejjBct  Dr.  Savimbi's  offer,  then  they  wiN 
choose  to  wage  war  instead  of  assisting  their 
people  and  Zaire,  Zambia,  and  Zimt)abwe.  In- 
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stead  of  releasing  the  dove,  ttiey  will  have 
poisoned  her. 

Dr.  Savimbi's  peace  gesture  thus  promises 
to  cliange,  one  way  or  another,  how  the  world 
views  ttw  dramatic  struggle  for  freedom  un- 
derway in  Angola.  So  ttiat  all  may  better 
assess  ttiis  significant  development  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  today  Dr.  Savimbi's 
statement  concerning  ttie  railway  akxig  with 
the  artKies  from  the  Mew  Yort(  Times,  ttie  l.os 
Angeles  Times,  and  ttie  Atlantk:  Constitution 
herakling  ttiis  major  turn  of  events,  f^ertiape  in 
ttie  days  atiead,  good  news  in  souttiem  Africa 
win  grow  more  common.  We  await  the  Marx- 
ists' reply. 

Behgosla  Statemeht 
(By  Jonas  Malhelro  Savimbi) 

There  is  great  interest  in  the  United 
States  In  providing  an  alternative  transpor- 
tation system  for  the  nations  of  Southern 
Africa . . .  one  that  avoids  South  Africa. 

There  Is  talk  of  supporting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Belra  Corridor  Railway  System. 
I  lielleve  that  it  Is  better  to  use  the  Ben- 
guela  Railroad  through  Angola,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  allow  it  to  lie  reopened.  I  am 
prepared  to  allow  its  use  for  anyone,  with 
one  simple  condition.  The  condition  Is  ttiat 
the  Benguela  Railroad  will  not  l)e  used  for 
military  purposes.  And  I  would  insist  that 
there  be  an  inspection  to  guarantee  this 
condition.  This  can  l>e  accomplished 
ttirough  an  international  Inspection  group. 

The  Railway  can  l)e  used  to  ship  food, 
clothing— anything  except  for  things  related 
to  war.  The  MPLA  can  use  it  to  ship  hu- 
manitarian assistance,  but  not  soldiers, 
guns,  nor  war  material  of  any  kind. 

I  am  prepared  to  guarantee  safe  travel  on 
the  Benguelan  Railroad  through  UNITA 
controlled  territory  without  any  negotia- 
tions with  the  MPLA.  The  MPLA  can  taU 
to  anyone  they  like.  They  do  not  have  to 
talk  to  me.  If  they  do  not  respond  to  this 
offer,  how  can  they  say  it  is  closed  because 
of  South  Africa?  It  is  our  forces  which  have 
closed  Benguela,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
allow  it  to  open  to  demonstrate  our  interest 
in  pursuing  a  program  of  national  reconcill- 
atioiL  "^ 

The  MPLA  have  no  reason  not  to  trust 
the  Zamblans,  and  we  have  no  reason  not  to 
trust  the  Zaiiians.  They  are  the  people  most 
Interested  in  this  project.  It  is  not  an  Incon- 
ceivable problem  to  develop  an  internation- 
al supervisory  group. 

The  Benguela  route  encourages  more  free 
trade  than  the  proposed  Belra  route.  It  can 
help  Zambia.  It  can  help  Zaire  and  Zlm- 
l>abwe.  The  Belra  Corridor  can  help  Zambia 
and  Zaire  very  little.  Benguela  runs  through 
the  area  of  the  mines  of  Zambia.  Zaire  and 
Angola.  It  can  l>e  connected  to  Zimbabwe  al- 
though they  have  no  traffic  in  that  direc- 
tion now.  Benguela  was  built  to  serve 
Zambia,  Zaire  and  Angola. 

The  Benguela  route  can  safely  open  im- 
mediately. It  will  provide  the  transportation 
our  neighlwrs  need,  and  it  wUl  not  cost  the 
Americans  the  money  they  say  it  will  cost  to 
open  the  Belra  Corridor.  They  save  the 
money  and  help  us  keep  the  pressure  on  the 
CulMns  through  us.  Everybody  gets  some- 
thing badi. 
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[From  the  Atlantic  Constitution.  Mar.  27, 
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Amoouui  RXBB.S  Orm  to  Rbopdi  Vmal 

Railway    sot    Ohlt    to    Noh-Mujtakt 

Thaffic 

(By  Andrew  Alexander) 

Washuigtor.— In  a  major  diplomatic  initi- 
ative, U.S.-l>acked  retwls  fighting  Angola's 
Marxist  government  have  offered  to  reopen 
the  Benguela  Railway,  wtilch  cuts  across 
southern  Africa  and  serves  as  an  economic 
lifeline  for  millions  of  Impoverished  people. 

The  reliels'  only  condition  is  that  the  rail- 
way carry  only  non-military  goods  and  per- 
sonnel and  that  an  "international  superviso- 
ry group"  l>e  formed  to  monitor  compliance. 

The  proposal  was  issued  Thursday 
through  the  Washington  office  of  UNITA, 
the  rebel  group  that  claims  to  liave  65,000 
troops  fighting  In  Angola. 

The  Angolan  government,  ttirough  an 
American  public  relations  company  it  has 
hired,  said  it  would  have  no  immediate  com- 
ment on  the  plan.  Angola  has  no  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  SUtes. 

The  railway  stretches  from  an  Angolan 
port  near  B«iguela  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
across  the  center  of  the  country  and  then 
on  through  Zaire.  Zambia.  Malawi  and  Mo- 
zambique, ending  at  the  Indian  (Xxan. 

UNITA  guerrillas,  led  by  Jonas  Savimbi 
and  also  backed  by  South  Africa,  have  used 
mines  and  hit-and-run  attacks  to  keep  the 
Angolan  portion  of  the  railway  closed  for 
most  of  the  11-year-old  war  in  Angola. 

The  railway  also  has  been  shut  down  In 
parts  of  Mozambique  by  RENAMO,  another 
South  African-backed  insurgency. 

Not  only  has  the  closing  by  UNITA  kept 
badly  needed  food  from  reaching  malnour- 
ished peasants  in  central  Angola,  but  it  also 
has  disrupted  the  economies  of  the  other  so- 
called  "front-line  states"  through  which  the 
line  passes. 

Before  the  Angolan  civil  war  l>egan  in  late 
1975,  the  Benguela  aimually  carried  about 
$100  million  worth  of  goods— mostly  copper 
and  other  minerals  from  mines  in  Zambia 
and  Zaire— to  the  ocean  ports  where  they 
were  loaded  for  shipment  overseas. 

With  the  Benguela  shut  down  and  the 
dormant  ports  badly  deteriorated,  those 
countries  wishing  to  export  goods  must  ship 
them  by  truck  or  on  other  rail  lines  south  to 
ports  controlled  by  South  Africa.  Tney  also 
must  receive  their  imports  by  land  through 
South  African  territory. 

The  front-line  states  have  charged  that 
South  Africa  is  aiding  UNITA  and 
RENAMO  in  an  effort  to  keep  all  these 
countries  dependent  on  South  Africa  by 
forcing  them  to  use  their  ports. 

But  in  Issuing  lU  proposal.  UNITA  said 
that  its  offer  "demonstrates  UNITA's  desire 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  [Its]  nelghlx>r 
states  by  providing  a  secure  route  that 
avoids  transit  through  South  Africa." 

In  Washington.  UNITA  representative 
Marcos  Samondo  said  the  Angolan  govern- 
ment "has  l>een  blaming  the  closing  of  the 
railway  on  South  Africa,  saying  that  we  are 
doing  their  work. 

"But  now  with  tills  proposal."  he  said,  "we 
want  to  see  who  win  l>e  responsible  for  clos- 
ing the  Benguela  Railway— us  or  the  Ango- 
lan government." 

UNITA's  propKwal  leaves  it  up  to  ttie  An- 
golan government  to  suggest  an  "interna- 
tional inspection  group"  to  monitor  compli- 
ance with  the  plan.  Sainondo  said  the  group 
could  l)e  composed  of  U.N.  officials  or  repre- 
sentatives from  Zaire  and  Zambia. 

In  a  statement  released  with  Thursday's 
proposal.  Savimbi  said  the  Angolan  govern- 
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ment— known  as  the  MPLA,  or  Popular 
Movement  for  the  Lil>eration  of  Angolar— 
need  not  negotiate  directly  with  UNITA. 

"The  MPLA  can  talk  to  anyone  they  like" 
about  the  makeup  of  the  inspection  group. 
Savimbi  said.  "They  do  not  have  to  talk  to 
me." 

But  he  said  the  composition  of  the  inde- 
pendent observer  group  would  tiave  to  lie  ac- 
ceptable to  UNITA. 

"The  baU  is  now  in  their  court."  Samondo 
said  of  the  MPLA.  "It's  up  to  them  to  make 
the  next  move." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  March  27, 
1987] 

Argola   Rebkl   Ctaxw  Ormts   to  Rbopdi 
Rail  Lihs.   Corb   S.   Afkica's   Hold  or 

RSCIOR 

(By  Michael  Parks.)  Time*  Staff  Writer 

JORARRSSBURG.  SOUTH  AFUCA.— AngoUul 

guerrilla  leader  Jonas  Savimbi  offered 
Thursday  to  reopen  the  Benguela  Railway, 
effectively  closed  for  the  past  decade  by  tils 
forces,  so  that  neighlwring  Zambia  and 
Zaire  can  avoid  shipping  their  mineral  ex- 
ports through  South  Africa  and  thus  take  a 
stronger  stand  against  Pretoria. 

The  proposal  requires  the  agreement  oi 
Angola's  Marxist  government,  which  Savim- 
bi's pro-Western  movement,  the  National 
Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of 
Angola,  has  l>een  fighting  since  1975.  And  In 
a  gesture  of  'national  reconciliation."  he 
also  offered  to  allow  the  Angolan  govern- 
ment to  use  the  east-west  railway  through 
central  Angola  to  ship  anything  but  troops 
and  military  supplies. 

Savimbi  said  that  reopening  the  Benguela 
Railway— once  one  of  Africa's  most  impor- 
tant lines  but  now  ludty  to  see  more  than 
one  train  a  month- would  t>e  quicker  and 
cheaper  than  rebuilding  and  protecting  road 
and  raU  links  to  the  Mosambican  port  of 
Belra  from  Zambia.  Zaire  and  Ztmliabwe  as 
a  way  of  reducing  the  economic  dependence 
of  those  countries  on  South  Africa. 

ROLXS  OUT  mLXTAKT  USB 

"I  am  prepared  to  guarantee  safe  travel 
on  the  Benguela  Railway  through  Angolan 
territory  without  any  negotiations."  he  said 
in  a  statement  issued  at  tils  headquarters  at 
Jamt>a,  in  southeastern  Angola,  and  distrily- 
uted  in  Washington. 

The  only  condition,  he  added,  is  that  the 
line  not  t>e  used  for  military  purposes  and 
ttiat  this  be  ensured  by  an  international  in- 
spection team. 

If  accepted.  Saviml>i's  proposal,  intended 
to  be  too  tempting  to  Ignore,  could  greatly 
change  the  politics  and  economics  of  south- 
ern Africa.  For  example: 

—Zambia,  which  now  ships  85%  of  its  ex- 
ports ttirough  South  Africa  and  gets  75%  of 
its  imports  ttirough  this  country,  would 
again  l>e  able  to  ship  most  of  its  copper 
ttirough  Angola  as  it  did  l>efore  1975.  Zaire, 
wtilch  ships  about  40%  of  its  copper  and 
cobalt  exports  ttirough  Cape  Town  at  the 
southern  tip  of  Africa,  would  also  l)e  able 
again  to  use  the  closer  Angolan  Atlantic 
Ocean  ports. 

—If  a  new  rail  line  were  built  to  link  it  to 
the  Benguela  line,  land-locked  Zimliatnre 
could  lessen  its  present  dependence  for  tran- 
shipment on  poUtically  hostUe  South  Africa 
to  the  south  and  war-torn  Moeamblque  on 
its  eastern  liorder. 

Although  they  have  helped  lead  the  inter- 
national campaign  for  economic  sanctions 
against  South  Africa,  Zambia  and  Zimbabwe 
have  themselves  hesitated  to  %ipt^  sanc- 
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ttana,  laicKly  out  at  reeocnitton  of  their  own 
Monomte  vulnenblllty  and  the  likelihood  of 
South  AfHea  letaUatkm. 

—Angola  Itadf  would  retain  vital  raO  reve- 
nuei.  which  totaled  about  $100  mllUon  a 
year  bcffoce  the  linel  ef feethre  closure  In 
ivn.  Reopenhn  the  SlO-mlle-long  railway 
might  alio  pemit  aome  redevelopment  of 
the  oountry'a  Inland  economy,  including  the 
mfntity  of  valuaUe  Inm  ore  and  other  min- 
eral and  metal  depoalts  along  the  line. 

But  If  tt  aeoepU  the  Savtanbl  offer,  the 
ICarzirt  Popular  Movement  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Angida.  irtilch  came  to  power  with 
the  end  of  Portugueae  rule  in  November, 
19T5.  would  face  tough  poUtlcaL  military 
and  diplomatic  decMona  that  could  draw  it 
Into  a  tmee  and  even  a  cooperative  relatlon- 
■hlpwtthSavlmbL 

—South  Africa,  which  makes  strategic  use 
of  Its  eztenaive  syatem  of  railways  and  ports 
tn  dominating  the  region,  would  be  weak- 
ened, poUtkally  aa  weU  as  economically,  by 
the  loss  of  the  Tamhian.  Zalrian  and  possi- 
bly Zimbabwean  cargoes. 

Ironically.  Pretoria  over  the  past  decade 
has  been  the  biggest  supporter  of  Savimbi's 
guerrflla  movement,  known  as  XTNTTA,  and 
SavlBBbi  has  been  one  of  the  few  African 
leaden  willing  to  meet  openly  with  South 
Affrican  leaden. 

Apparoitly  caught  by  surprise  by  Savim- 
bi's statement  Tbunday,  the  South  African 
Poreign  lllnlstiy  declined  to  comment. 

American  diplomats,  studying  the  initia- 
tive, assessed  it  against  a  proposal  to  devel- 
op the  "Beira  corridor"  from  Zimbabwe 
about  300  miles  to  Moaambique's  Indian 
Oeean  port  of  Beira  on  the  southeastern 
coast  of  Africa.  They  tend  toward  the  view 
that  Moaambiqu^  is  the  key  to  the  region's 
atataOlty  and  to*  the  effectiveness  of  any 
tStoit  by  neighboring  countries  to  put  pres- 
sure on  Pretoria  to  end  apartheid. 

SavtmU,  seeing  to  broaden  his  support  in 
the  United  States,  is  prepared  to  argue  that 
his  Benguela  proposal  will  accomplish  the 
same  goals  more  quickly,  more  surely  and  at 
a  lower  cost. 

AaooLA  Rmu  ni  Orm  or  Rail  Ldik 
(ByNeaA.Iiewis 

Wssbumroii,  March  26.— Anti-Communist 
rebels  In  Angola  said  today  that  they  would 
allow  the  Angolan  Oovenunent  to  reopen 
the  Benguela  railroad,  a  move  that  would 
help  the  black  countries  of  southern  Africa 
reduce  their  economic  dependence  on  South 
Africa. 

Opening  of  the  line,  which  the  rebels  have 
frequently  sabotaged,  would  also  ease  the 
economic  plight  of  Marxist  Angola  by  per- 
mitting the  Angolan  port  of  Loblto  to 
become  a  major  terminal  for  trade  in  the 
region. 

The  Washington  offkx  of  the  rebel  group 
known  as  Unita  made  public  a  statement  by 
Its  leader,  Jonas  Savlmbl.  saying  be  would 
permit  the  reopening  of  the  Benguela  line 
through  Zaire  and  Angola,  which  has  been 
largely  closed  for  12  years. 


I  BACXZD  BT  U.8. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  been  an 
ardent  supporter  of  Unita.  The  State  De- 
partment, however,  has  given  priority  to 
helping  South  Africa's  neighbors  reduce 
their  dependence  on  Pretoria  for  trade  and 
transportation.  Western  European  govern- 
ments have  also  been  eager  to  help  develop 
attonate  transportatk»  routes. 

The  Mack-ruled  nations  which  make  up 
the  Southern  African  Development  Coordi- 
nation   Conference— MojEambique,    Angola, 
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Id.  Lesotho,  Botswana,  Zambia,  Zlm- 
re,  Malawi  and  Tanzania— channel 
aln^st  70  percent  of  their  combined  foreign 
tradi  through  South  African  ports,  which 
leaws  them  vulnerable  to  economic  disloca- 
tion'in  any  sanctions  war  with  Pretoria. 

Diblomats  said  the  United  States,  acting 
on  requests  from  African  leaders,  had 
strongly  encouraged  Mr.  Savimbi  to  allow 
the  Benguela  line  to  reopen.  But  State  De- 
parltnent  officials  asserted  today  that  they 
had  played  only  a  nominal  role. 

'"We  didn't  lean  on  anyone,"  one  official 
saidi  "This  was  largely  an  African  inltia- 
Uvei 


idi  ' 

1 
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Aqother  official  said  that  Mr.  Savimbi  was 
awate  of  the  American  position  but  that  no 
prMure  had  been  applied. 

"^e  knew  the  views  of  the  United  States." 
a  Utdta  official  in  Washington  said  today, 
"butt  we  made  the  decision  on  our  own." 

The  Administration  has  provided  $15  mil- 
lion I  over  the  past  two  years,  in  covert  mili- 
tary aid  to  Mr.  Savimbi's  group,  according 
to  Congressional  sources. 

Mr.  Savimbi  said  he  was  taking  the  step  to 
help  his  black  neighbors  and  to  promote 
reco^idllatlon  with  the  Government  In 
Luaada. 

The  change  could  also  produce  a  rich  po- 
litical harvest  for  Mr.  Savimbi.  He  has  long 
had  strained  relations  with  black  African 
leaders  who  regard  him  as  a  tool  of  South 
Africa,  from  which  he  gets  most  of  his  aid. 
In  addition,  it  could  help  force  the  Marxist 
Government  in  Luanda  that  he  has  been 
battling  to  deal  directly  with  his  group  in 
order  to  rehabilitate  the  rail  line. 

Mr.  Savimbi  said  in  his  statement  that  his 
forcts  would  no  longer  interfere  with  the 
line  as  long  as  the  Angolan  Government  did 
not  try  to  use  it  to  transport  military  goods. 
He  laid  he  would  insist  on  inspections  to 
insi^that. 

'"me  railroad  can  be  Wi«d  to  ship  food, 
dotming— anything  except  for  things  related 
to  vp."  he  said. 

A  (spokesman  for  the  Angolan  Govem- 
mei^  in  Washington  said  officials  were 
aware  of  the  proposal  but  would  not  have 
anyttiing  to  say  about  it. 

The  Benguela  line  runs  1,208  miles  from 
Shaba  Province  in  Zaire  to  Loblto.  Mr.  Sa- 
vimbi's forces  have  prevented  use  of  the  line 
In  efLStem  Angola,  which  they  have  con- 
trolled in  the  dvil  war  since  19TS  when 
Angela  ceased  to  be  a  Portuguese  colony. 

A  major  question,  according  to  a  State  De- 
partment official,  is  what  South  Africa's  re- 
action would  be  to  the  prospect  of  much  of 
the  mineral  and  commercial  wealth  of  the 
reglf  n  by-passing  its  ports. 

"Tliat's  a  big  question  marlt."  the  official 
said.  "We  don't  know  the  answer." 

The  official  said  that  Pretoria  would  have 
significant  leverage  in  preventing  Mr.  Sa- 
vimli  from  following  through  on  his  offer  if 
it  cnose  to  do  so. 

If 'Angola  agreed  to  Mr.  Savimbi's  condi- 
tiong,  it  would  be  at  least  a  year  before  the 
railipad  could  be  put  back  into  operation, 
Am«1can  officials  say.  Although  the  United 
Sta^  has  promoted  reopening  of  the  line, 
Waaiington  would  be  prohibited  by  law 
from  financing  it.  Because  Angola  is  listed 
as  a  Communist  country,  the  United  States 
is  unable  to  provide  aid  to  any  project  there. 
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Mr.  EDfVARDS  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  fott  the  Record  today  an  exceltent  arti- 
cle by  Tom  Peters,  a  successful  Califomia 
businessman  and  author.  The  article  is  enti- 
tled "Bigger  Business  Doesn't  Always  Mean 
Better  Butir^ess". 

In  ttie  article,  Mr.  Peters  cites  the  work  and 
conclusion  of  Prof.  Walter  Adams,  distirv 
guished  professor  at  Michigan  State  Universi- 
ty, that  "Bigness  has  not  delivered  the 
goods."  I  commend  this  though-provokirig  arti- 
cle to  our  colleagues. 

The  artcle  follows: 

[From  th|e  San  Jose  Mercury  News.  Mar.  10, 
1987] 

BiggkrIBusinkss  Doesn't  Always  Mkam 
Better  Business 

(By  Tom  Peters) 

I  thought  Honda  was  doing  well.  And 
Toyota  and  Nissan  have  been  flourishing 
since  197().  The  three  have  caused  a  revolu- 
tion in  Detroit,  and  all  across  America,  be- 
cause of  Kheir  continued  stalwart  perform- 
ance. 

But  I  lobviously  missed  something.  Be- 
cause Chrysler  is  buying  AMC— according  to 
The  New;  York  Times,  'to  expand  its  share 
of  markdt  by  a  few  important  percentage 
points."  I 

That  suggests  Chrysler  is  too  small  to 
compete.  But  Chrysler,  before  it  gobbled 
AMC,  was  more  than  twice  Honda's  size,  IS 
percent  logger  than  Nissan,  and  only  a  bit 
smaller  tfhan  Toyota.  Why  the  desperate 
need  to  Require  a  cripple  to  add  two  share 
points?    ' 

I  think;  Chrysler  would  do  better  to  con- 
centrate its  investments  on  Improving  the 
cars  it's  making.  According  to  pollster  J.D. 
Power  St  Associates,  Chrysler  barely  avoided 
last  placei  in  1986  on  Power's  widely  respect- 
ed Customer  Satisfaction  Index,  finishing 
Just  ahead  of  GM  and  far  behind  Ford  and, 
of  course,  the  Japanese.  Relative  midget 
Honda  topped  the  list. 

The  day  Chrysler  swallowed  AMC,  USAlr 
ate  Piedmont.  Before  the  matchmaking  of 
the  last  six  months,  American,  Delta,  USAlr 
and  Piedmont  had  l>een  the  only  major  air- 
lines to  avoid  big  mergers.  They  also  hap- 
t>ened  to  I  be  the  four  most  profitable  UJ3. 
airlines  Ikst  year.  American  had  24  times 
more  profit  than  the  Industry's  largest  com- 
pany in  1988— United  (or  Allegls,  or  what- 
ever it's  palled).  Little  Piedmont  made  six 
times  mbre  money  than  United,  even 
though  itj  was  one-fifth  its  size. 

The  lo0c  of  all  these  combinations  or  pos- 
sible coiu>inations  strains  the  mind.  For  in- 
stance. Business  Week  recently  quoted  Gen- 
eral Electric's  top  strategist  as  saying  that 


of  10  acquisitions  "are  a  waste  of 
a  destruction  of  shareholder 
l!he  same  article  also  reports  that 
tlMnking  about  buying  $16  billion 
United  Technologies,  or  any  of  a  number  of 
like-size  f  inns. 

loaybe  If  chairman  Jack  Welch 
keeps  acquiring,  GE  will  get  as  big  as  the 
other  twd-letter  "G"  word— GM,  excoritated 
on  the  4over  of  the  very  same  Buaineas 


nine  out 
time    and 
value." 
GE  is 


Week:  "What  Went  Wrong."  It  chronicles 
the  bumbling  and  catastrophic  loss  of 
market  share  of  the  free  world's  largest  in- 
dustrial enterprise. 

When  will  we  leam?  This  flurry  of  ag- 
glomeration coincides  with  the  publication 
of  "The  Bigness  Complex,"  a  long-overdue 
scholarly  assessment  of  the  failure  of  size  in 
American  business.  Author-economists 
Walter  Adams  (former  Michigan  SUte  Uni- 
versity president)  and  James  Brock  claim: 
"Bigness  has  not  delivered  the  goods,  and 
this  fact  is  no  longer  a  secret." 

After  review  several  hundred  studies,  they 
conclude,  "Scientific  evidence  has  not  been 
kind  to  the  apostles  of  bigness  and  to  their 
mythology." 

They  cite,  for  instance,  a  19306  consult- 
ant's report  on  VS.  Steel,  describing  the 
firm  even  then  as  "a  big,  sprawling.  Inert 
giant  .  .  .  with  inadequate  knowledge  of  its 
domestic  markets  and  no  clear  appreciation 
of  its  opportunities  in  foreign 
markets  .  .  .  with  less  efficient  production 
facilities  than  its  smaller  rivals  had." 

Another  19306  report,  frightening  in  its 
prescience,  quotes  the  legendary  Alfred 
Sloan  of  GM,  "Sometimes  I  am  almost 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  General 
Motors  is  so  large  and  its  Inertia  is  so  great 
that  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  leaders." 

My  only  serious  gripe  with  the  book  is  its 
falliu-e  to  take  into  account  today's  technol- 
ogy and  manufacturing  trends,  which  are 
pressing  toward  ever  smaller  economic  unit 
size.  As  Gordon  Forward,  president  of  mini- 
mill  and  micro-mill  steelmaker  Chaparral 
puts  it,  "The  big  is  coming  out  of  manufac- 
turing in  this  country."  Forward's  relatively 
small  firm  may  well  be  the  lowest  cost  pro- 
ducer of  steel  In  the  world  today. 

Bigness  has  two  supposed  advantages;  effi- 
ciency (low  cost  due  to  large  scale)  and  inno- 
vativeness  (the  resources  necessary  to  take 
big  risks).  Neither  pans  out  in  practice.  For 
Instance,  a  classic  study  by  economist  Joe 
Bain  in  1956  fo»md  that  there  were  no  sub- 
stantial cost  advantages  for  multiplant  com- 
panies in  any  of  20  industries  analyzed. 

As  for  limovation  In  the  big  firms.  Brock 
and  Adams  conclude:  "Reality  and  the  avail- 
able evidence  show  that  despite  all  the  theo- 
retical advantages,  small  firms  .  .  .  are  far 
more  efficient  innovators  than  Industrial 
giants." 

Further,  "There  is  no  significant  tendency 
for  corporate  behemoths  to  conduct  a  dis- 
proportionately large  share  of  the  relative 
risky  R&D  or  of  the  R&D  aimed  at  entirely 
new  products  and  processes.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  generally  seem  to  carry  out  a 
disproportionately  small  share  of  the  risky 
R&D." 

They  cite,  among  others,  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  study  that  calculates  small 
firms  produce  24  times  as  many  innovations 
t>er  R&D  dollar  as  the  largest  firms. 

Adams  and  Brock  aptly  demonstrate  the 
confusion  about  scale,  excerpting  from  an 
Interview  with  GM  chairman  Roger  Smith 
In  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  concerning  the 
source  of  Innovative  information-process 
systems  for  his  Saturn  small-car  project: 
"Where  is  all  this  great  stuff  coming  from? 
It's  not  really  coming  out  of  IBM  .  .  .  it's 
coming  out  of  little  two-and-three  man  com- 
panies, because  they're  finding  out  that  40 
guys  can't  do  something  that  three  people 
can  do.  It's  Just  the  law  of  human  nature." 

That  statement  by  GM  s  Smith  not  only 
makea  him  look  foolish,  but  also  casta  con- 
siderable doubt  on  recent  moves  such  as 
those  by  Chrysler  and  USAlr.  But  somehow, 
I  bet  that  80-year-old  Soichiro  Honda  would 
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nod  In  sage   agreement  with  Smith's  re- 
marks. Perhaps  he'd  even  venture  a  smile. 


GASOLINE  EXCISE  TAX  AS  A 
WAY  TO  RAISE  HALF  THE  REV- 
ENUES NEEDED  FOR  REAL 
DEFICIT  REDUCTION 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8.  1987 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  today 
will  begin  consideration  of  the  budget  resokj- 
tion  reported  last  week  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

The  resohJtnn,  using  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's own  economic  assumptior^s,  reduces 
the  deficit  to  just  below  the  (iramm-Rudman 
deficit  target  of  $108  biHion.  It  wouM  reduce 
outlays  for  defense  by  $8.75  billion,  and  would 
also  reduce  outlays  fcx  domestic  spending  by 
a  net  of  $6.75  billion. 

The  budget  resolution  also  calls  for  $18  bil- 
lion in  new  revenues,  to  be  determined  t>y  Vhe 
Ways  and  Means  (Committee,  on  wtiich  I 
serve. 

That  is  a  crucial  point:  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee f\as  recognized  that  there  simply  is  no 
honest  way  of  reducing  the  Reagan  deficits 
without  raising  some  revenue. 

I  agree  with  tfiat  assessment,  and  I  think  It's 
time  we  had  some  revenue  proposals  on  the 
table  for  consideration.  With  that  in  mind,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  establish  a  9- 
cents-per-gallon  deficit  reduction  excise  tax  (xi 
gasoline  and  gasohol.  Revenues  from  tt>e 
excise  tax — estimated  at  roughly  $9  billion  per 
year— would  be  earmartted  to  a  special  Defkat 
Reductk>n  Trust  Furxl  established  at  the 
Treasury.  Revenues  deposited  in  the  trust 
fund  could  be  used  only  to  repurchase  out- 
standlrig  obligations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  couW  not  be  used  to  finance  any 
increased  Federal  spending. 

In  addition  to  helping  reduce  the  deficit,  an 
excise  tax  on  gasolir>e  would  serve  arwther 
maior  national  goal:  ErKXHjraging  fuel  conser- 
vatkm.  It  would  send  a  clear  message  to  t>oth 
consumers  to  conserve  fuel  and  to  the  auto- 
makers to  continue  progress  in  producing  fuel- 
efficient  automobiles.  The  k>ng  term  effect  will 
be  to  make  it  harder  for  OPEC  to  reemerge  as 
a  monopoly  aru),  eventually,  keep  gasoline 
prKes  from  rising  suddenly  later. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  a  gasoline  tax  in- 
crease will  be  popular.  But  wtiat  are  tt>e  alter- 
natives? The  r4at»n's  po<x  have  already 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  re-directed  spending 
priorities  of  the  Reagan  adminstratk>n  and  our 
still  irwdequate  efforts  to  make  real  reductx>ns 
in  the  deficiL  The  Gramm-Rudman  targets 
promise  stil  more  (fifficulty  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  public.  The  President's  adamant 
opposition  to  any  increase  in  tax  rates  for 
general  revenues,  coupled  with  his  demarxl 
for  high  defense  spending,  leave  us  with  a 
huge  deficit  and  nowhere  to  go  to  cut  it  But 
failure  to  reduce  the  deficit  substantially  can 
only  result  in  real  ecorxxnic  damage  to  ttw 
country  and  our  woikers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  just  have  to  to  raise  signifi- 
cant revenues  if  we  are  to  have  honest  hope 
of  cutting  the  defKit  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
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today,  coupled  with  the  balanced  reductions  in 
spending  contemplated  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968,  wnll 
move  us  down  the  road  to  meaningful  deficit 
reductioa 

I  am  including  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Washing|k>n  Post  in  support  of  a  defkat  reduc- 
tion excise  tax  on  gasoline  wtiich  I  think  my 
colleagues  will  firKJ  of  interest 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  this  pro- 
posal involving  son>e  sfxxt-term  pain,  higher 
gaabfine  prices,  txjt  long-term  ttenefits — reel 
deficit  reduction  and  continued  inability  of 
OPEC  to  administer  a  tutuio  oil  price  shock. 
[From  The  Washington  Poet.  Mar.  24. 19871 
How  About  10  Cam  a  Osux>n? 

Perhaps  there's  a  way  out  of  this  year's 
budget  maze  after  all— If  the  poltical  game- 
playing  should  ever  stop.  When  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Dan  Rostenkowskl.  tipped  his  hat  politely 
to  the  gasoline  tax  the  other  day,  he  wasn't 
making  a  commitment.  But  it  certainly  was 
an  interesting  suggestion.  The  important 
thing  to  understand  about  a  gasoline  tax  is 
that  each  penny  per  gallon  raises  a  bUlion 
dollars  a  year.  The  plan  with  which  the 
House  leadership  is  struggling  would  be  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  by  $36  billion,  half 
of  it  in  spending  cuts  and  the  other  half  tn 
tax  increases.  And  so  far,  of  course,  it's  been 
the  thought  of  raising  taxes  that  has 
blocked  all  progress.  But  an  Increase  of  10 
cents  in  the  present  gasoline  tax  would  raise 
most  of  the  money  required,  and  gasoline 
would  still  l>e  cheaper  than  it  has  been 
through  most  of  this  decade. 

The  standard  complaint  about  a  higher 
gasoline  tax  is  that  it  would  be  regressive.  It 
would  be  a  greater  burden  on  the  poor  than 
on  the  rich.  But  the  only  truly  progressive 
tax  is  a  graduated  income  tax,  and  neither 
President  Reagan  nor  Congress  is  willing  to 
return  to  the  income  tax  this  year.  The  so- 
lution. If  there  is  to  be  one.  will  probably 
have  to  be  a  consumption  tax  of  some  sort. 
The  gasoline  tax  is  simple,  and  In  the 
amounts  now  under  discussion,  it  would 
leave  the  total  cost  of  gasoline  well  below 
the  levels  with  which  the  country  is  accus- 
tomed to  living. 

Unlike  other  consumption  taxes,  the  gaso- 
line tax  would  pay  the  country  and  addi- 
tional dividend  by  contributing  to  its  eco- 
nomic security.  The  rising  trend  in  oU  Im- 
ports constitutes  a  national  danger,  as  the 
administration  anxiously  pointed  out  last 
week— although  it  didn't  have  any  very 
useful  ideas  alx>ut  possible  remedies.  But 
this  tax  is  one.  To  the  extent  that  higher 
cost  discourages  consumption,  the  tax  will 
hold  down  oil  imports  a  little. 

No  tax  that  raises  $10  billion  a  year  is 
going  to  be  wildly  popular.  But  the  gasoline 
tax  would  be  less  painful,  less  unfair  and 
more  useful  than  any  other  that's  now  on 
the  table. 


FRO  AMERICA  PROMOTES  RE- 
SPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
POUCIES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  INHOFE 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEFRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  April  8. 1987 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Pro  Amerwa  is  a  grasanxils  orga- 
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niialion  dsdcsMI  to  prarnoMng  rMponsfeto 
flwai.  wcW.  and  ioraign  gowammant  poides. 
It  is  acHv*  on  ■  whto  range  of  issues  frofn 
suppwUng  mWenorist  scllvHies  to  opposing  a 

■  ■III      bK«^|^i^|^|^ 

HK  ncfaaaa. 

no  America's  mambsrs  baNave  that 
schools  should  focus  on  education,  not  ttw 
prawision  of  hesMh  ssrvioas.  Proposed  health 
cMcs  in  schools,  which  would  provide  birth 
control  and  abortton  rsferral  services,  are  out- 
sMa  the  scope  of  pubfc  schools  and  impinge 
on  the  fighls  and  raaponsMMies  of  psrents. 

no  America  Is  alao  ooncamed  about  the 
"raid  and  praeent  danger"  of  AIDS.  Its  mem- 
tMrs  ara  working  to  make  ttw  public  aware  of 
the  "danger*  of  aqulred  Immune  deficiency 
syiKkome  to  the  health  and  safety  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens of  si  ages  snd  demsnd  that  AIDS  be 


Mr.  Speaker,  becauae  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  dncusston  by  Democrats  In  this 
Chamber  about  raising  taxes,  I  wouM  like  to 
rsprM  no  AfflSfica's  resokitkw  in  opposition 
to  this  proposal.  It  expresses  the  opposition  of 
a  great  many  people  in  this  country  to  using 
i  inrteed  of  restraint  to  reduce  the  budget 


Oppoas  Tax  Iirciiuss 
(bfnve  Public  Lav  B5-43S.  Section  7) 

Wberess,  A  basic  problem  facing  our 
country  is  an  Irrwponsitde  Congress,  whose 
excessive  spendiiis  burdens  present  and 
future  taxpayers;  snd 

Whereas.  41  percent  of  the  budget  is  spent 
on  entitlements.  38  percent  of  the  budget  is 
qjent  on  defense,  IS  percent  of  the  budget  is 
spent  on  payment  of  interest  on  the  nation- 
al debt;  and 

Whereas,  In  tbe  past  53  years  Congress 
has  increased  taxes  193  times,  yet  we  have 
bad  deficits  in  all  but  eight  of  those  years, 
and  in  tbe  past  two  years,  tax  collections 
have  risen  by  $145  billion,  yet  deficits  are 
greater  than  ever,  and 

Wbneas.  Publtc  Law  95-435.  Section  7.  ap- 
proved Octdier  10. 1978,  states  that  "Begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1981,  the  total  budget 
outlay  of  tbe  Federal  Government  shall  not 
exceed  its  receipts;"  and 

Whereas,  Presidait  Reagan  campaigned 
and  was  elected  on  a  platform  and  promises 
of  no  new  taxes;  now,  therefore,  l>e  it 

Reaolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  ask  tbat  President  Reagan 
take  the  lead  and  enforce  Public  Law  95- 
435.  which  states  that  the  total  budget  out- 
lays of  the  Federal  C3ovemment  shall  not 
exceed  its  receipts,  and  that  the  President 
stand  fast  on  his  commitment  not  to  in- 
crease taxes  but  to  cut  spending  across  tbe 
board  including  entitlements. 


CONORESSWOMAN  BARBARA 

VUCANOVICH  COMMENDS 

STEPHANIE  MICHELLE  DETER 


HON.  RARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 

OPMXVADA 
IH  THE  HOT7SX  OF  BSPBESSHTATIVES 

Wednetday,  AprU  8. 1987 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  annually, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Stales  and  its  Ladtes  Auxiliary  conduct  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  broadcast  script¥VTiting 
contest,  and  I  wouM  like  to  commend  Steph- 
anie MteheNe  Deter  of  Elko,  NV.  in  my  district, 
for  her  oulatandkig  winning  script  She  called 
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Challenge  of  American  Citizenship." 
la  a  junior  at  Elko  High  School  and 
her  reflections  to  be  an  inspiring  ex- 
>f  our  youths'  commitment  to  the  free- 
doiTii  that  the  Framers  of  our  great  Natnn 
gavel  us. 

In  ck)sing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleegues  will  join  me  in  congratulating  this 
outstanding  student  from  my  distrct,  on  her 
Insi^tful  and  mature  thoughts  on  the  lit>erties 
we  ^f^joy  as  Americans.  I  would  like  ttiis  op- 
portdnity  to  enter  her  script  into  the  Record. 

Tmrk  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Tk  Challkrge  op  Amekicah  Citizenship 

"We  the  people,  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
unloti .  .  ." 

Tliese  are  the  words  that  open  the  docu- 
mem  that  is  the  basis  of  our  entire  demo- 
cratt:  way  of  life.  These  200  year  old  words 
granfc  us  the  powers,  rights,  and  freedoms 
that  guide  our  dally  lives.  These  are  the 
wonis  that  are  not  only  honored  and  cher- 
ished by  us  here  in  America,  but  held  in  awe 
by  vl  the  people  of  the  world.  They  are 
awed  by  the  concept  of  stating  loudly  and 
conqdently  that  it  is  the  citizens,  not  the 
govekrunent,  who  control  the  ultimate  desti- 
ny of  our  nation.  They  are  awed  by  the  way 
our  self-government  tias  propelled  us  to 
htcatae  the  leading  nation  of  the  world. 

Bilt  all  too  often,  we  take  the  very  power 
that  made  our  country  so  great  for  granted. 
It  is  at  those  times  we  must  realize  to  l>e  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  offers  a  chal- 
lenge—a  challenge  we  cannot  refuse  to  take. 

Bijt  what  Is  the  challenge  of  American 
citizenship?  To  liecome  rich?  To  l>ecome 
famous?  To  write  a  l>est-selling  autobiogra- 
phy? 

Na  The  challenge  that  faces  us  in  none  of 
these  things.  But  the  challenge  can  lead  us 
to  aay  one  of  these  things,  or  any  one  of  a 
millibn  more  possibilities,  l>ecause  that  is 
the  aature  of  the  chaUenge. 

The  chaUenge  Is  to  take  an  active  part  in 
our  self-government.  The  chaUenge  is  to  ex- 
erclae  the  powers,  rights,  and  freedoms  that 
We  the  People  have  granted  ourselves.  And 
we  must  meet  this  chaUenge,  because  if  we 
don't,  we  risk  aUowing  someone  to  take  our 
democracy  from  us,  without  a  fight 

Now  that  ve  have  recognized  the  chal- 
lenge, the  question  is  how  we  can  meet  this 
challenge.  The  answer  is  anyway  we  desire. 
If  we  exercise  any  one  of  those  powers, 
thos^  rights,  those  freedoms  that  we  have 
ourselves,  then  we  have  met  the 
challenge  of  American  citizenship.  And 
there  are  coimtless  ways  to  exercise  these 
powers. 

Ifjl  were  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  my 
higq  school  campus  and  yeU  at  the  top  of 
my  hmgs  my  opinion  on  every  area  of  cur- 
rent concern.  I  would  have  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  American  citizenship  by  exercising 
my  tight  to  free  speech. 

If  you  and  one  hundred  other  people  were 
to  get  together  and  march  from  California 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  vocalize  your  coUec- 
tive  view  of  a  poUtical  issue,  aU  one  hundred 
of  you  wiU  liave  met  the  chaUenge  of  Ameri- 
can citizensiiip  by  exercising  your  right  to 
assembly. 

If  RTOur  next-door  neighl>or  were  to  start  a 
petition  to  have  an  official  impeached  from 
an  elected  office,  he  or  she  wiU  have  met 
the  ChaUenge  of  American  citizenship  by  ex- 
ercising his  or  her  right  to  petition. 

Bilt  most  would  listen  to  these  examples 
and  then  dismiss  the  chaUenge,  beUevlng  it 
woidd  take  too  much  time  or  energy  on 
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their  pan.  But  that  Is  where  they  are 
wrong.  By  exercising  any  power,  any  right, 
any  freedom  we  have  granted  ourselves,  we 
have  met  the  chaUenge  of  American  citizen- 
ship. We  can  do  this  by  going  to  church,  ex- 
ercising 9ur  freedom  of  religion.  We  can 
write  a  letter  to  our  Senator,  exercising  our 
freedom  of  speech.  Or  we  can  buy  and  read 
a  newspaper,  exercising  our  freedom  of  the 
press.       1 

In  fact,|64%  of  us  meet  the  challenge  of 
American!  citizenship  every  two  years. 
That's  when  we  take  a  major  role  in  our  de- 
mocracy—that of  the  voter,  the  one  in  our 
society  who  decides  who  wlU  protect  us  and 
our  rights.  This  simple,  and  to  some  arbi- 
trary act,  is  what  keeps  our  democracy  pow- 
erful. If  «e  were  to  not  vote,  we  would  lose 
our  powers,  rights,  and  freedoms.  If  we  do 
not  use  oir  powers,  rights,  and  freedoms,  we 
deny  ouiaelves  our  democracy— a  terrible 
anci  senseless  thing  to  do. 

There  is  a  modem  America  today  because 
of  the  foresight  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 
We've  aU  heard  this  repeatedly.  But  It  is  a 
simple,  overriding  truth.  Our  forefathers 
fought  long  and  hard  to  bring  freedom  to 
this  nation.  And,  to  our  continuing  good  for- 
tune, they  had  the  intelligence  and  ingenui- 
ty to  base  the  entire  governmental  system 
of  this  nation  upon  a  document  that  grants 
us  powers,  rights,  and  freedoms.  And  in  the 
vein  of  the  continuing  prosperity  of  our  de- 
mocracy, we  must  meet  the  chaUenge  that 
y?e  have  inherited  from  them— the  chal- 
lenge to  exercise  those  pwwers,  rights,  and 
freedoms.  Our  nation  has  learned  that  by 
meeting  ttie  chaUenge,  we  have  become  the 
greatest  Ration  on  Earth.  So,  too,  this  gen- 
eration i^ust  meet  the  chaUenge.  Because 
America  Cannot  afford  to  '.earn  the  results 
of  an  unchaUenged  democracy. 


congmatdlations  to 

howArd  schneiderman  on 

HIS  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  BOARD 


)N.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OPMISSOUHI 
;  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

7edneaday.  April  8. 1987 

Mr.'BUtCHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  ttie  Senate  has  recently  con- 
firmed ttie  nominatk>n  of  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Schneideffnan  of  Missouri  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Natioruil  Scierx»  Board  of  the  National 
Science  Foundatk>n.  The  National  Science 
Foundatkyi  was  created  in  1950  to  promote 
t>asx:  research  and  education  in  science  and 
engineering.  It  is  the  Nation's  single  largest 
source  of  furujing  for  university  research  and 
erigineeriitg.  The  Natiorwl  ScierKe  Board— to 
whk:h  Mr.j  SchnekJerman  was  elected — is  re- 
sponsible jfor  the  policymaking  of  the  Fourxla- 
tion  in  siDport  of  research  and  development 
of  sciennic  and  engineering  manpower.  A 
total  of  34  board  members  are  selected  on 
the  basis!  of  their  distinguished  careers  or 
servKO  i^  science,  er>gineering,  education, 
medk^ne.  Industry,  agriculture,  and  other 
areas. 

Dr.  Sctfiekjerman  is  a  seruor  vice  presklent 
for  research  and  development  at  Monsanto 
Co.  in  St  Louis,  MO.  Prior  to  his  current  posi- 
tion at  Monsanto,  he  was  a  professor  in  the 
School  of  Bnkigkial  Sciences  at  the  University 
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of  California  at  Irvine.  He  was  named  a  pro- 
fessor there  in  1969  arnj  is  currently  on  leave 
from  that  post  He  has  aiso  been  an  adjunct 
professor  of  bkx:hemistry  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medkane  in  St  Louis  since 
1980. 

Dr.  SchnekJerman  earned  a  bachekx  of  arts 
degree  in  1948  at  Swarthmore  College  with 
high  honors  in  mathematics  and  natural  sci- 
er>ces.  He  was  awarded  a  master  of  science 
degree  a  year  later  with  a  major  in  zooksgy  at 
Harvard  University  and  a  doctor  of  phik>soi3hy 
degree  in  physiology  from  Harvard  in  1952. 

Dr.  Schrieiderman  is  a  memt>er  of  many 
professional  organizations,  includir>g  tt>e  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Soerx^s,  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  has  also  been  on  ttie  editorial 
boards  of  several  scientifk:  publk^tions.  I  con- 
gratulate Dr.  SchnekJerman  and  am  confkJent 
that  he  will  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  tiie  Na- 
tional Science  Board. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  put)lk:  education  and  recognition  pro- 
grams conducted  during  NatioruU  Hospk» 
Month  win  continue  to  exparxJ  ttte  knowledge 
of  artd  support  for  hospkx  care. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  a  similar  resolution  Is 
being  introduced  today  by  Senator  John 
Heinz. 


NATIONAL  HOSPICE  MONTH 


HON.  WHUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 

nf  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1987 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
introducing  a  ioint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  Novemt>er  in  1987  arnJ  1988  as 
"National  Hospk:e  Month."  I  am  very  pleased 
ttiat  over  120  colleagues  have  joined  me  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution.  Similar  resolutions, 
whKh  I  Introduced  in  1984,  1985,  and  1986, 
received  overwtielming  bipartisan  support  arKj 
were  enacted  as  Public  Law  98-423,  Publk: 
iMn  99-125,  and  Publk:  Law  99-442  respec- 
tively. 

Hospk^e — an  inrnwative,  comprehensive, 
compasskmate  approach  to  caring  for  termi- 
nally ill  persons  as  well  as  their  families — has 
become  a  respected,  viable  partner  in  tt>e  na- 
tion's health  care  system.  Hospk:e  care  is 
now  a  permanent  t>enefit  under  the  Medk»re 
Program  and  an  option  under  the  MednakJ 
Program. 

Each  year,  thousar>ds  of  families  face  the 
crisis  of  caring  for  a  family  memt)er  with  a  ter- 
minal illness.  Hosprce  provkJes  a  unk)ue  pro- 
gram of  support  arvJ  care,  allowing  patients  to 
remain  in  the  familiar  surroundings  of  their 
own  homes  or  In  homelike  Inpatient  facilities. 
The  delivery  of  services  by  a  team  of  physi- 
cians, nurses,  social  workers,  therapists, 
clergy,  arxJ  hospk:e-trained  volunteers  con- 
centrates on  enabling  patients  to  live  as 
meaningfulhy  and  as  comfortably  as  possible 
until  their  death.  Today,  over  1,500  programs 
across  the  country  are  dedk»ted  to  provking 
this  servKe. 

This  humanitarian  method  of  care  has 
proven  to  t>e  an  excellent  way  for  patients  and 
their  families  to  cope  with  the  imnteasurable 
stress  and  emotion  of  a  terminal  illness.  While 
understanding  of  and  support  for  the  hospk:e 
concept  has  grown  dramatically  in  ttie  last  few 
years,  there  is  still  a  need  for  put>lk:  education 
regardkig  the  benefits  of  hoepice  care.  It  Is 
also  appropriate  ttiat  we  recognize  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  made  by  tf>oae  involved  in 
ttie  proviskxi  of  tiospwe  services  and  in  ttie 
advancement  of  ttie  hoapwe  phikMopfiy. 


THE  PORTABLE  PENSION  PLAN 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnTES 

Wednesday.  April  8,  1987 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  pensk>n 
system  is  in  a  state  of  crisis.  Underfunded 
penskm  plans  will  soon  put  ttie  Pensk>n  Bene- 
fit Guarantee  Corporation  $4  bilton  in  ttie  red. 
The  growkig  complexity  of  periston  law  has 
scared  away  many  small  business  people 
from  sponsoring  pensions.  The  tangle  of  re- 
tirement plans  has  consti-ained  worker  flexibil- 
ity. No  one  profits  from  this  situation,  not  our 
working  men  and  women,  not  our  senk>rs,  not 
our  economy. 

Today  Representative  Robert  Matsui  and 
I,  atong  with  17  of  our  colleagues,  are  intro- 
ducing ttie  portat)le  periston  plan.  Our  legisla- 
tion is  founded  on  a  viston  of  ttie  economic 
future  tfiat  is  already  becoming  a  reality.  It  is  a 
future  of  rapid  developments  in  business  and 
employment  wiiich  is  increasingly  charged  l>y 
entrepreneurs  and  manned  t)y  a  more  motiile 
work  force.  The  ponat>le  penston  plan  recog- 
nizes that  the  retirement  system  in  the  United 
States  must  adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of 
our  workers  and  employers.  We  need  a  work 
force  ttiat  is  flexible  enough  to  move  wtiere  its 
skills  are  needed,  and  we  need  retirement  se- 
curity for  workers  who  are  riding  ttie  employ- 
ment wave  of  the  wave  of  the  future:  small 
businesses.  In  sfKxt,  our  pension  system 
needs  simplrcity,  portat>ility  and  security. 

First,  simplrcrty.  The  cornerstone  of  pensk>n 
reform  is  making  retirement  plans  more  ac- 
cessible and  simple  for  small  emptoyers;  68 
percent  of  the  workers  not  covered  by  pen- 
ston  plans  work  for  small  emptoyers.  To  help 
increase  tfie  small  employer  coverage  of 
workers  our  tiill  would  make  simplified  emptoy- 
ee  penstons,  [SEP's],  truly  simple — just  as 
tfiey  were  intended  to  be.  Ttie  kJea  t)ehind 
SEP's  is  that  emptoyers  can  open  and  main- 
tain periston  accounts  with  a  minimum  of 
effort.  But  unnecessary  regulation  has  clouded 
tfie  sImplKity  of  this  concept. 

Right  now,  wtien  a  small  emptoyer  deckles 
he  wants  to  provkJe  a  penston  plan  to  his  em- 
ployees he  Is  faced  with  complcated  regula- 
tions and  participatton  requirements.  He  often 
feels  he  needs  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  just  make 
sure  he  does  not  vtolate  any  penston  regula- 
tions. Our  bill  clears  unnecessary  SEP  regula- 
tions away:  it  altows  all  businesses  whKh 
have  not  provkJed  penstons  within  the  last  5 
years  to  open  SEP's.  The  portable  penston 
plan  also  greatly  simpifies  worker  participatton 
requirements  while  preventing  discrimination 
against  knver  pakJ  wrorkers.  Under  the  porta- 
ble penston  plan,  any  emptoyee  of  a  company 
ttiat  does  not  have  a  retirement  plan  can  re- 
quest that  a  SEP  be  opened  in  his  name.  With 
no  contritHJtions  required  of  the  empk>yer,  that 
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worker  coukJ  begin  to  make  up  to  $7,000  in 
annual  contritxitions  to  his  SEP  account.  In 
otfier  words,  our  t>ill  makes  penstons  avaiUtole 
to  aH  workers. 

In  addition  to  simplifying  SEP's,  tfie  portable 
penston  plan  gets  tfie  word  out  It  requires  tfie 
Department  of  Labor  to  provkJe  ttie  small 
txisiness  community  with  free  ongotog  asaist- 
ance  with  penston  plans  arxJ  regulattons.  Tlw 
is  really  tfie  role  tftat  Government  ougfit  to 
play:  helping  tfie  txjsiness  community  provkle 
the  penstons  tfiat  workers  need.  By  filling  tfie 
significant  Information  gap,  the  portat>le  pen- 
ston plan  addresses  a  central  problem  tfwt 
small  businesses  face  wtien  ttiey  t>egin  to 
grapple  with  tfie  network  of  pension  options. 

The  second  issue  is  portability.  A  recent 
study  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search concluded  that  a  vrorker  wtio  changed 
jobs  just  once  at  age  31  would  tose  28  per- 
cent of  tfie  value  of  his  penston.  Ttiis  is  an 
even  more  impressive  statistic  wfien  you  corv 
skJer  that  workers  In  the  United  States  typtoal- 
ly  change  jot>s  12  or  more  times  in  tfieir  life- 
times. American  workers  must  be  at>to  to  go 
wtiere  tfie  economy  needs  tfiem  iwithout  tfieir 
penston  plans  holding  tfiem  back.  Increased 
work-force  adaptability  Is  an  essential  aspect 
of  Improved  American  economic  competitive- 
ness. 

To  make  penstons  more  portabto  our  bill 
woukl  require  tfiat  emptoyers  with  defined 
contritxition  plans  offer  tfiek  exiting  emptoy- 
ees  a  lump-sum  transfer  of  tfieir  penston  t>eiv 
efits.  Tfie  empk>yee  woukJ  ttien  be  at>le  to 
move  his  t>enefits  to  anotfier  plan,  or  leave 
them  In  his  former  employer's  plan.  As  under 
current  law,  employers  could  elect  to  transfer 
out  all  pension  accounts  valued  under  $3,500 
so  that  they  would  not  be  caught  with  mainte- 
nance expenses  on  accounts  of  little  value.  In 
order  to  make  tfiis  transfer  of  funds  as  simpto 
and  direct  as  possitite  for  workers,  emptoyers 
would  also  be  required  to  provkJe  thek  exiting 
employees  with  a  list  of  tfie  penston  transfer 
and  maintenance  options  available  to  tfiem. 
These  provistons  would  ensure  tfiat  more 
workers  could  carry  tfieir  penston  funds  with 
them  througfKXit  their  woriung  years.  Our  bill 
woukJ  not,  however,  make  a  lump-sum  trans- 
fer requirement  of  defined  benefit  plans,  since 
ttie  health  of  these  plans  depends  on  tfie  re- 
tention of  aH  wori(er  and  emptoyer  contrtxi- 
tions. 

Maximum  penston  portability  can  only  t>e 
achieved  after  a  careful  and  conskJered  took 
at  tfie  Government  regulations  and  business 
practices  that  now  Impede  the  movement  of 
penston  credits.  For  this  reason,  tfie  portabto 
penston  plan  woukJ  Instruct  tfie  General  Ac- 
counting Offrce  to  do  two  studies  on  specific 
portatjiiity  Issues.  The  fkst  wouto  be  aimed  at 
kJentifying  regulation  simpKcations  and  clarifi- 
cations that  wouto  make  all  qualified  penston 
plans  easier  for  small  business  to  open  and 
maintain.  Many  in  the  small  business  commu- 
nity want  to  provkle  non-SEP  penston  plans  to 
tiieir  wortters,  but  are  stopped  short  by  the 
complexity  involved  to  opening  and  matotato- 
ing  qualified  plans.  Government  regulattons 
and  reporting  requirements  are  needed  to 
ensure  fakness  arid  compliance  with  law,  but 
they  should  be  crafted  with  an  eye  to  those 
wfK)  must  live  by  them  year  after  year. 
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Th*  Moond  GAO  akjdy  wouM  look  Mo  rag- 
uMion  chmgM  that  wouU  make  K  easier  for 
deined  oonMbuHon  plans  to  accept  kMiip-euin 
tomalava  mm  inoominQ  employees.  Bueiness- 
es  of  al  sizes  rww  tend  to  be  wary  of  accept- 
ing theee  transfara,  and  we  need  to  look 
ctoesly  at  what  role  Government  can  play  in 
making  himp-eun'  tianalera  more  accejatable. 
VMwn  al  workers  have  the  abiity  to  easily 
wanawr  viea  aaimea  comnuunon  ptan  lunos 
aa  thay  move  from  )ob  to  iob,  tme  portatiility 
wM  have  been  achieved  for  a  significant  seg- 
ment of  the  poptiation. 

In  addMon.  SEP's  are  the  kleal  portability 
vehicle:  they  offer  immediate  vesting  and  do 
not  lose  vakw  as  workers  move  from  job  to 
job.  As  we  Increese  the  simplicity  and  use  of 
SEP's.  we  wM  also  be  popularizing  a  fully  port- 
tfile  pensnn  account 

Finally,  retirement  security.  Each  year  over 
6.5  mWon  working  people  spend  savings  origi- 
naly  put  asUe  for  retirement  That  means  re- 
duced reiromoiU  security  for  miUions  of 
housefwkts  and  increased  reliance  on  the 
Sodel  Security  System  wtiich  tna  designed  to 
be  a  backup  to  other  retirement  income.  Ttie 
portable  pensnn  plan  woukl  encourage  indi- 
vUuals  to  save  tfieir  pension  funds  for  retire- 
ment tiy  diSQltowing  cash  outs  from  non-SEP. 
mrvWA  pension  plans.  In  practice  this  would 
mean  that  an  exiting  employee  couki  no 
kxiger  ask  his  emptoyer  to  write  a  check  for 
the  vahje  of  his  periston  funds.  To  cash  out 
his  kjnds,  the  emptoyee  wouM  ask  that  the 
funds  be  transferred  to  an  IRA  or  SEP  ac- 
count From  ttiere  ttie  employee  wouM  have 
immedMe  access  to  fiis  retirement  savings. 
By  adding  this  step  to  the  cash  out  process, 
the  portable  pensnn  plan  removes  the 
present  easy  preretirement  access  to  retire- 
ment funds. 

Our  legislation  also  Introduces  an  increase 
from  10  to  20  percent  in  the  tax  on  earty  dis- 
tributions of  IRA  and  SEP  funds.  The  millions 
of  workers  wtx>  armually  cash  out  tfieir  pen- 
sion funds  are  evidence  ttwt  the  current  pen- 
alty is  not  sufficient  eiKouragement  to  save 
tax-favored  retirement  savings  for  its  intended 
purpose.  The  portable  periston  plan  woukj 
offer  a  tradeoff  for  this  penalty  increase,  by  al- 
towing  penalty-free  cash  outs  for  major  medi- 
cal expenses. 

I  tfiink  we  all  recognize  ttwt  reform  of  our 
pensnn  system  must  be  a  priority  of  the  100th 
Congress.  Pensions  touch  every  aspect  of  our 
Natnn's  econorrac  Kfe,  from  savings  arxl  in- 
vestment to  worker  flexibility  and  security. 
Business  and  labor  have  been  calling  for 
basic  pensnn  reform  for  years.  To  create  a 
more  secure,  more  competitive  America,  Cor>- 
gross  must  respond  to  ttiis  caN.  The  portable 
pension  plan  wi>  not  solve  aH  tf>e  challenges 
that  face  our  pensnn  system.  But  with  limited 
ctwnges  in  current  law  this  legislalnn  makes 
our  pensnn  system  simpler  and  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  today's  workers  and  em- 
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HON.  JIM  MOODY 

or  wiscoicBiR 
H  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRSSSHTATrVCS 

Wedne$day,  AprU  8. 1987 

iwi.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confHcts  be- 
tween tfie  Greek  and  Turkish  communities  of 
Cypajs  are  a  continuing  source  of  concern  for 
Am^TKans  in  general  ar>d  Members  of  Cor>- 
grea^  in  particular. 

Because  we  hok)  tfiese  two  communities  in 
high  esteem  and  strongly  iKjpe  ttiat  tt)ey  may 
find  a  fair  and  just  solutnn  to  tfieir  disagree- 
ments, I  believe  ttiat  we  have  an  ol}iigation  to 
took  carefully  at  many  perspectives  on  tfte^- 
uation  there. 

Amy  Schwartz,  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  ttie  Washington  Post  has  written  a 
thougfitful  article  in  tfie  April  7  edition  ttiat  I 
belike  will  add  signifk^ntly  to  our  body  of 
krKnifiedge  atxxjt  Cyprus.  I  would  like  to  share 
this  Article  with  my  colleagues. 

The  article  folkTws: 

[Ffom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  7,  1987] 

^DS  STAifssnix— Deadlock  Mat  Not  Be 
So  Bad  for  the  Tukks 
(By  Amy  E.  Schwartz) 

L^KosA  (Nicosia),  Nortrkrm  CYmxjs.— 
When  Rauf  Denkt»«h  of  the  Turkish  Re- 
publc  of  Northern  Cyprus  starts  telling  his 
country's  story  to  a  foreign  visitor.  It's  hard 
not  to  notice  that  he's  lieen  over  this 
gro\ind  a  few  times  t>efore.  He  admits  it 
reatfly.  Actually  running  Northern  Cyprus, 
population  150,000,  takes  little  time;  the 
real  Job  of  the  president  is  to  talk,  and 
mostly  to  people  whose  knowledge  of  this 
story's  "Turlilsh  side"  starts  at  zero.  "Some- 
times,"  says  Denktash.  "I  wish  xay  staff 
could  Just  make  me  a  nice  videotape." 

The  Turks  have  come  late  and  rather 
clunjslly  to  the  world  propaganda  game,  in 
cultaral  matters  generally  and  on  the 
Cyphis  problem  in  particular.  People  of  a 
certiln  age  who  follow  the  woeful  and  re- 
petitive history  of  this  island  at  all  often 
knov  simply  that  It  was  attacked  and  partly 
occupied  by  Turkey  In  1974— Just  14  years 
aft^  the  British  handed  over  colonial  rule 
to  Si  Joint  government  designed  to  balance 
the  ^hts  of  the  four-fifths  Greek  majority 
and: the  Turkish  minority.  They  may  not 
recall  that  the  1974  Invasion  came  after  a 
coup  by  Greek  Cyprlot  extremists  had  top- 
pled! this  coalition  gr-'cmment,  ousting  the 
Greek  Cyprlot  President  Archbishop  Ma- 
karies  in  favor  of  a  party  that  wanted  imme- 
diate enosis  (union)  with  Greece  and 
seeiaed  little  disposed  to  respect  the  safety 
of  v^t  it  referred  to  as  the  "Ottoman  rem- 
nant." 

The  Turks  say  they  acted  In  their  capacity 
as  co-guarantor  of  the  1960  constitution  by 
intervening  to  protect  their  ethnics  and 
that)  they  did  so  only  after  the  other  two 
itor  powers,  Britain  and  Greece,  re- 
their  entreaties  to  help  out.  They  say 
feared  a  full-scale  massacre  of  Turks, 
offering  as  evidence  a  list  of  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  Greelcs  against  Turks  on  Cyprus 
after  1960— culminating  in  the  withdrawal 
of  |he  Turkish  Cyprlot  population  into 
Gretk-surrounded  "enclaves"  by  1967. 

Tlie  question  of  which  side  committed 
atrocities,  or  more  atrocities,  in  a  long- 
drawn-out  struggle  Is,  of  course,  not  likely 
to  be  settled  to  anyone's  satisfaction  in  the 
couflt  of  world  opinion.  And  Denktash  stUI 


lias  a  long  way  to  go  in  his  quest  for  an 
equal  hearing.  The  Northern  Cypriot  econo- 
my has  been  slow  to  recover  from  the  de- 
pression induced  by  the  split,  since,  as  one 
would-l)e|  foreign  Investor  puts  it.  "Banks 
tend  to  a^y.  'Sorry,  dear,  we  can't  give  you  a 
loan,  yoa're  In  a  war  zone.' "  Prom  high 
points  in  Nicosia,  the  capital  city  now  divid- 
ed Berlln-Atyle  by  the  Green  Line,  one  can 
look  past  the  tumbledown,  l>ombed-out 
Turldsb  housing  along  the  twrder  to  the 
ring  of  gleaming  white  skyscrapers  that 
have  outdistanced  them  on  the  "other  side." 
Since  the  north  declared  itself  the  Turkish 
Republic!  of  Northern  Cyprus,  a  state  Inde- 
pendent from  Turkey,  in  1983.  only  Turkey 
has  recognized  it.  The  most  recent  of  a 
series  of  U.N.  proposed  settlements  for  re- 
unification is  still  deadlocked,  so  the  factors 
responsilile  for  this  general  braking  are  un- 
likely to  ehange.  And  yet,  paradoxically,  it  is 
in  tills  qesdlock  that  the  Turkish  side  U 
subtly  making  its  greatest  progress. 

Perhaps  the  only  observation  that  both 
sides  wot)ld  call  shrugglngly  obvious  Is  that 
the  Turk^.  who  have  said  yes  to  the  current 
UJf.  document,  need  an  agreement  more 
than  the  Greeks  and  that  the  Greeiu  are 
stalling  them  with  their  calls  for  an  interna- 
tional cctiference.  Denktash's  government 
holds,  b]^  virtue  of  its  promised  signature, 
the  posei  of  a  humble  supplicant  slowly 
working  (ts  way  into  the  world  community. 
"We  are  i  not  a  breakaway  state."  he  says. 
"That  m^t  lie  understood,  and  it  Is  being 
understood— slowly." 

But  in  some  ways  the  present  stalemate 
helps  hlD*.  For  one  thing,  even  If  the  Greeks 
accept  tbe  present  document,  it  will  not 
charige  the  aspect  of  the  current  situation 
that  to  t|ie  Turks  is  most  valuable:  restric- 
tion of  tibvel  across  the  Green  Line.  Princi- 
pally, the  government  fears  an  immediate 
flood  of  resettled  Greek  Cypriots  pouring 
back  across  the  borderline  to  reclaim  prop- 
erty-leading to  another  war.  "We  lost  500 
civilians  the  last  time,"  says  Denktash.  "We 
are  a  smaU  community  and  cannot  afford 
another  adventure."  His  Intensity  on  the 
subject  could  be  written  off  as  public  rela- 
tions, except  that  a  huge  range  of  resettled 
Turkish-Cypriots.  when  asked  what  life  was 
like  for  them  before  1974.  tell  convincing 
stories  df  persecution  and  of  restricted 
movement. 

The  smallness  of  the  Island  adds  another 
danger.  Everyone  who  lost  a  family  member 
or  a  hon)e  in  the  war— on  either  side— can 
still  recaU  names,  faces  and  excruciating 
particulars:  this  is  a  part  of  the  world  where 
family  blood  feuds  still  occasionally  make 
the  newspapers.  "For  us."  says  an  otherwise 
soft-spokfcn  government  official,  "it  is  still  a 
matter  of  knowing  who  raped  your  sister." 
A  polltiiml  scientist  predicts  that  If  the 
Green  Line  were  lifted,  "we  would  become 
like  Belnit." 

The  solution  envisioned  by  the  U.N.  and 
accepted  by  the  Turlu  would  preserve  the 
"bizonality"  of  Cyprus  by  keeping  some 
travel  restrictions  and  giving  each  side  au- 
tonomy over  its  own  people,  while  adding  a 
layer  of  Oreek-Turkish  government  on  top. 
The  obvious  question  is  why.  if  this  is  all 
the  unlf^tlon  the  Turks  want,  they  are 
spending  so  much  effort  on  attaining  it  in- 
stead of  going  it  alone,  cutting  their  losses 
and  presang  for  International  recognition. 

In  a  soise,  this  is  exactly  what  they  are 
doing.  When  one  asks,  the  official  reply  is 
that  no,  no,  it  is  too  unlikely  a  goal,  and 
anyway  the  l^irlcs  want  a  solution,  not  a  di- 
vided island.  But  in  less  guarded  moments  it 
is  clear  that  this  is  a  perfectly  good  backup 
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goal.  It  becomes  even  clearer— despite  the 
official  pessimism— when  less  partisan  ob- 
servers begin  to  describe  the  economic  and 
psychological  benefits  of  the  stalemate  so 
far. 

"For  the  first  10  years  or  so.  the  emigres 
[from  the  Greek  part  of  the  island]  were 
sort  of  rootless  and  stuimed."  says  Jan 
Crouch,  a  Comlah  businesswoman  who  re- 
tired to  Kyrenia  and  opened  a  hugely  suc- 
cessful restaurant  there.  "They'd  lost  all 
their  possessions,  they'd  been  moved  here, 
and  you  could  see  that  they  half  expected 
to  get  their  old  homes  back.  Either  that  or, 
if  they  set  to  building  something  new,  it 
would  all  be  taken  away  again.  They'd  squat 
in  the  Greek  houses,  not  even  mend  the 
roof.  Now,  Just  in  the  last  few  years,  you 
hear  them  saying.  'This  is  my  home,  and 
next  year  I'm  going  to  plant  10  olive  trees.' " 

Not  that  Northern  Cyprus  is  becoming  a 
paradise  by  any  means.  The  desire  to  mod- 
ernize and  spur  the  economy,  coupled  with  a 
lack  of  any  but  Turkish  help  and  expertise, 
is  bringing  a  proliferation  of  clumsy  high- 
way projects  and  the  ugly  yellow  concrete 
high  rises  that  are  ubiquitous  in  provincial 
Turkish  cities.  The  northern  part's  many 
Crusader  castles  and  classical  sites  are  fall- 
ing Into  relative  neglect  and  disarray,  not  so 
much  from  the  kind  of  systematic  looting 
alleged  by  the  Greeks  but  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  competent  archaeological 
institutes  to  put  money  into  a  forbidden  ter- 
ritory. At  the  beautiful  ruined  Bellapals 
Abbey,  for  Instance,  a  church  described  in 
guldeboolcs  as  "in  a  superb  state  of  preserva- 
tion" is  now  locked  to  the  public  and  piled 
high  with  dusty  office  furniture. 

But  time  and  gradual  accommodation  to 
obstacles  are  softening  the  edges  of  these 
harshnesses  too.  Because  of  its  official  non- 
existence (even  addresses  and  phone  num- 
bers are  listed  as  being  in  Mersin,  Turkey,  a 
city  40  mUes  away  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast),  Turldsh  Cyprus  is  a  haven  for  faked 
and  pirated  products,  from  imitation  Levis 
to  videocassettes.  These  cottage  industries 
Biao  benefit  from  a  recent  increase  in  tour- 
ism: though  foreigners  cannot  buy  former 
Greek  Cypriot  property  because  of  the 
terms  of  the  U.N.  process,  they  can  contract 
to  renovate  the  properties  in  return  for  a 
15-year  or  20-year  lease  at  nominal  rent. 
They  travel  to  and  from  Western  Europe  on 
the  growing  number  of  airlines  that  circum- 
vent prohibitions  on  direct  air  links  to  the 
unrecognized  country  by  "connecting"  to  a 
flight  from  Turkey— usually  by  touching 
down  for  five  or  10  minutes  at  a  Turldsh  air- 
port. 

Denktash  agrees  that  the  north  has 
gotten  used  to  separation  and  predicts  that 
"the  longer  it  lasts,  the  more  difficult  It  will 
be  to  go  back"  to  any  kind  of  mixed  life.  In 
a  similar  vein,  he  insists  that  "we  are  not 
calling  for  recognition  of  the  north"  from 
other  countries,  and  yet  in  the  same  breath 
predicts  that  "it  will  come  eventually 
anyway,  because  in  the  middle  of  Europe 
there  cannot  be  a  stateless,  unrepresented 
people." 

He  pauses,  then  adds  almost  offhandedly, 
"Rights  of  self-determination,  conscience  of 
mankind  and  so  forth."  Those  loftinesses 
may  yet  be  decided  on  the  merits.  But  as 
long  as  either  side  holds  back,  the  forces  of 
time  and  human  adaptation  are  far  more 
likely  to  hold  sway— forces  that,  for  the 
moment,  the  Greeks  are  doing  far  more  to 
aid  and  abet  on  Cyprus  than  the  Turks. 
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HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OP  HEW  JERSEY 
IM  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  AprU  8,1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  mcxnent  to  recognize  a 
commendable  tradition  which  lias  devetoped 
between  the  residents  of  my  home  communi- 
ty, Hamilton  Township,  ^4J,  and  our  sister 
community,  the  city  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

Mr.  SpMker,  in  1 979  and  again  in  1 983,  the 
memt)ers  of  the  Hamilton  High  School  West 
tiand,  drill  team,  and  cokx  guard,  visited  Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda,  and  performed  for  the  Gover- 
nor, the  mayor,  ottier  elected  offKials.  as  well 
as  the  residents  of  the  island  community.  As 
ambassadors  from  Hamilton  Townstiip,  NJ, 
ttiese  students  served  our  community  well  in 
representing  us  in  a  neight)oring  land. 

This  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  students  from  Ham- 
ilton High  West,  have  again  been  invited  to 
perform  in  Hamilton,  Bermuda.  On  Monday, 
April  13.  1987,  more  than  200  memt)ers  of  the 
Hamilton  West  t>and  organizatton  will  leave  for 
Bermucia  to  give  a  command  performance  for 
Mayor  E.  Graham  Gibbons  at  the  Beat  Retreat 
Ceremony  on  Front  Street.  The  Hamilton  High 
West  t>and  will  entertain  a  large  crowd  with 
ttie  Bermudian  Regiment  and  the  Bermudian 
Bag  Pipers,  two  professinal  bands  in  tfiat 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  will  be  a  great  honor  for 
ttiese  high  school  students  to  take  part  in  ttie 
ceremonies  in  Bermuda.  Hamilton  West's 
t>and,  drill  team,  and  color  guard  have  prac- 
tk»d  long  tiours  and  have  worked  very  hard 
at  being  their  very  best  I  have  watctied  them 
perform,  and  I  know  they  are  good. 

Yet  tieyond  an  excellent  performance,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  students  from  Hamilton  Town- 
ship, NJ,  will  be  serving  an  even  greater  goal. 
In  visiting  with  the  governing  txxly  of  Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda,  our  students  will  tie  bringing  an 
important  message  of  frierxlship,  and  good 
will  to  all  the  resklents  of  Bermuda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  and  time  again,  the  (Con- 
gress of  ttie  United  States  has  sought  new 
ways  of  fostering  relations  with  people  of 
ottier  lands.  Certainly  cultural  exctiange  pro- 
grams between  students,  as  well  as  txief  visi- 
tations t>y  our  student  (xganizations  to  ottier 
countries  have  served  our  Nation  very  ¥vell. 

As  ttie  students  from  Hamilton  Towrvstiip, 
NJ,  prepare  to  leave  for  ttie  city  of  Hamilton, 
Bennuda,  I  wish  them  a  safe  and  pleasant 
journey  and  extend  to  our  friends  in  Bermuda 
a  gractous  appreciation  for  ttie  opportunity  to 
stiare  ttiis  cultural  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouki  Kke  at  this  time  to  irv 
dude  a  list  of  my  constituents,  ttie  students  of 
Hamilton  High  West  who  will  be  participating 
in  ttie  cultural  exctiange  program.  They  are: 
HAmuoH  High  School  West 

HOSHET  BAUD  PEBSOHKEL  198S-87 

Toni-ann  Abramo,  Kelly  Alessl.  LaTonya 
Andrews.  Philip  Angarone.  Biiah  Balog. 
Marc  Bartolomel,  Thomas  Bartolomel.  John 
Becker.  Sherry  Belyxing.  Edward  Berk. 
David  Beveridge,  Scott  Bigami.  Mark  Blsig- 


nano.  George  Bladcwell.  and  David  Bleach- 
er. 

Stanley  Bogacz.  Lisa  Bonelll.  Anne 
Bonaek.  Christopher  Borek,  Denlse  Bowiter, 
Michael  Braun,  Karen  Breese.  Anthony 
Bresnen,  Steve  Brzdek.  Lisa  Cacsana. 
Heather  Campbell,  and  Heather  Capaaaa 

Richard  Chludztnskl,  Kelt  Caasidy.  Osman 
Castro.  Ramona  Chell.  Brian  Cblara.  Ivette 
CoUazo,  Fred  Conover,  Tracey  Cunningham. 
Terry  C^zmyr,  Jennifer  DlDonato,  Stephanie 
DlDonato,  Kelly  E>oollng,  \nillam  Eggert, 
and  James  E^iscopo. 

Lee-aim  Fleming,  Christine  Forsthoffer, 
Terry  Forsthoffer,  Derrick  Franklin,  Mary 
Garrett,  Rosalyn  Gelaszua.  Michelle  Gels. 
Fhteachia  Gibbs.  Eugene  Goroschko. 
Donna  Griffiths,  and  Michelle  Gualfetti. 

Jeffrey  Guear,  Kathy  Harding.  Leon  Hay- 
duchok.  Carrier  Houssell.  David  Hutaian, 
Shlvani  Jani.  Daniel  Jacquemin,  Sharon 
Jeannette.  Charles  Johnson,  Justine  Kav- 
chok,  Joseph  Keane,  Alexandria  Kisamore, 
and  Jennifer  Knott. 

Andrew  Kondor,  Jeffrey  Kuhen,  Lisa  Ku- 
lesky,  Michael  Kulesky.  Jesse  Libensperger. 
Nancy  Libensperger,  John  Linkowslry.  Dana 
Locko,  Karen  Mack,  Theresa  Mailloux. 
Robert  Mann,  Maureen  Markulec.  Richard 
Mastropolio.  and  Michael  McVay. 

Marcus  Meeiuns,  Mark  Mlhallk,  Jennifer 
BCiller.  William  Mount,  Daniel  Moeer. 
Donald  Mucha,  Karen  Mulvan.  Bethatm 
Naples,  CThristine  Nichols,  Scott  Nieder- 
maier,  Rebecca  Northcutt.  Mark  Novembre. 
Todd  Nutter,  Kevin  O'Malley,  and  Lester 
CMaUey. 

Cindy  Opsuth.  Dena  Paradlso.  David  Par- 
sons. Joseph  Pasducco.  Kevin  Peterson. 
Kraig  Peterson.  Michele  Petronella,  Scott 
Pidcock.  Natalie  Pimanjonok.  Tammy  Pi- 
manjonok.  Gregg  Pointon.  David  Pio- 
trowslci,  and  Debra  Pracko. 

Jeffrey  Quick,  Dawn  Raymond,  Cassandra 
Rettzo,  Brain  Riley,  Ruth  Robbins.  Klrsten 
Rouse,  I>awn  Rubino.  Brian  Salntz,  Doiina 
Schurter,  Joanne  Sedor.  Thomas  Simandk. 
Gregory  Sinclair,  Brain  Smith.  Michael 
Staub,  and  Joseph  Storaci. 

Linda  Vanisko,  Christine  Waldron,  Diane 
Wherley.  Roger  Wherley.  Christina  White. 
Thomas  Wilkins.  Craig  Williams.  Sherri 
Williams.  Danielle  Wilson,  LesUe  Zler.  and 
Jeffrey  Zimmerman. 

DRILL  team  ISBS-ST 

I>anlelle  Adams.  Chris  Allen.  Tracl  Arco- 
mano.  Jennifer  Bayous.  Angellque  Bizxarri, 
Melissa  Blanche.  Stephanie  Blanche.  Kara 
Bonacci.  Kati  Bonelli,  Christine  Candelori, 
Chris  C^arvale,  Faith  Dolci.  Dawn  Eldridge. 
Melissa  Festa,  Erika  Fisher.  Allison  Porker, 
Dana  Griffith.  Renee  Griffith.  KeUy  Gross, 
Sherri  Henry.  Michelle  Ireland,  Linda  Mac- 
tuik.  Chris  Mangione.  Melissa  Markee.  Jen- 
nifer MarshaU.  Angela  MigUacd,  MicbeUe 
Miller.  Kathy  Moreau.  Kim  Mraz,  Monica 
Owens.  Samantha  Panella.  Cheri  Pduso. 
Stacy  Peluso,  Karen  Peterson,  Lisa  Pouria, 
Prummer,  Hekli,  Joy  Scaccetti.  Lisa  Sforsa, 
Elizabeth  Sollnsky,  Dana  Speinhetmer,  Natr 
alie  Testa,  Brenda  Thiel.  Kim  White,  JoAnn 
Wilson,  and  Nancy  Wood. 

COLOR  GUARD  ISSS-BT 

Carolyn  Arkuszewskl,  Lyim  Barth,  Steph- 
anie BonzelL.  Connie  Boos.  Patricia  Brewer, 
Andrea  Carr,  Anna  Cbristiano.  Vlckey  Cle- 
venger,  Lynn  D'Orla,  Beth  Faherty,  Eileen 
Filler.  Kara  Fish,  Gina  Qaug.  Heather  Grib- 
bin.  Unda  Henne.  Vera  Hutman,  lAura 
Hutson,  Beth  Kish,  Kris  Kontura,  Jackie 
Jomettl.  Idallnda  Lampertl,  Anne  Marie 
Luddl.  Melanie  Malewlcz.  Lisa  Pasclucco. 
Lisa    Sheldon,    Marie    Spedding.    Sondra 
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TemowyJ.  Jennifer  Vlch.  CIsdy  VoloaU. 
Kim  Voloakl.  Kim  Wugo,  CarU  Webb, 
Stephanie  WblUock.  and  Patty  WUwm. 

In  additkni.  the  students  will  be  ac- 
coBUwntod  by  Karl  Rectenvmld.  direc- 
tor of  bands:  Thorn  Rectenmld,  band 
direefem;  Ursula  Rectenwald,  color 
guard  director,  and  Margaret  Prewltt, 
driU  team  director. 


DESIRE  OF  VmaiN  ISLANDS  TO 
VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT  AND 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  XTNTTED 
STATES 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

or  THB  vnteni  isLuiDS 
Df  THX  HOU8B  OF  SKPRKSXHTATiyn 

Wednesday.  April  8, 1987 

Mr.  06  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  31. 
1967.  the  Virgin  Wands  celebrated  the  70th 
srwivenary  o(  the  transfer  from  Danish  to 
American  soweraignty.  Since  1917,  Virgin  Is- 
landsrs  have  served  their  oountiy  faithfully 
through  three  wars.  l4ow  70  years  later  the 
strong  sense  of  pairiolism  still  remains,  and 
the  importanoe  of  this  historic  date  has  not 
been  dbninished  On  March  31  I  introduced 
House  Joint  ResohJlion  217,  supported  by  the 
leadership  of  both  parlies  and  t>y  111  cospon- 
sors  from  both  aides  of  the  aisie. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for  this 
strong  afwwiing  of  bipartisan  support  for  my 
legislation  which  calls  for  an  amendment  to 
our  Constitution  that  would  give  American  citi- 
zens iving  in  the  territories  the  right  to  vote 
lor  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  like  every  otfier  American  citi- 
zen. Today  I  woukl  like  to  call  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  editorial  in  the  April  3. 
1967  edition  of  the  St  Croix  Avis,  a  highly  re- 
garded kxal  newspaper  that  can  trace  its 
roots  back  to  Danish  times.  Estat>lished  in 
1844,  it  ia  the  oUest  newspaper  in  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Wands,  and  indeed  may  well  be  one  of 
Itie  oMer  newspapers  under  the  American 
flag.  The  April  3  edHorial  of  the  St  Croix  Avis 
accurately  and  succinctly  sums  up  the  strong 
desire  of  Virgin  Wands  to  t>e  allowed  this 
most  fundamental  right 

The  editorial  foMows: 
[Prom  the  St.  Croix  Avis,  Apr.  3. 1987] 

We  Lnra  Amt  Dn— But  Don't  Von— Poh 
AmucA 

It  took  10  years  after  the  Virgin  Islands 
transfer  from  Denmark  to  the  United  States 
before  Virgin  Islanders  could  claim  Ameri- 
can dtteenshlp. 

It  took  37  yean  following  transfer  before 
Vlrgtn  Islanders  were  allowed,  by  the  U.S. 
Consreas,  the  right  to  modified  self-govern- 
ment through  election  of  a  unified  legisla- 
ture tliat  would  govern  the  territory  as  a 
whole. 

It  took  51  years  following  transfer  before 
Virgin  Islanders  were  allowed  the  right  to 
vote  for  their  own  governor. 

It  took  55  years  after  transfer  l>ef ore  the 
territory's  VS.  dtiaens  were  allowed  to  elect 
a  delegate  representative  to  the  n.S.  Con- 
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presWential  vote,  to  be  an  example  of  per- 
fect l|imlng. 

Intttxhiclng  the  resolution  on  Transfer 
Day.  I  to  Congressmen  who  in  all  likelihood 
have  never  heard  of  our  holiday,  not  only 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Virgin  Islands 
feels  transfer  to  the  United  States  is  impor- 
tant enough  to  still  be  celebrated  70  years 
after  the  fact.  It  also  subtly  stresses  the  fact 
that  there  is  still  unfinished  business  to  be 
takes  care  of  before  Virgin  Islanders,  who 
are  ^.S.  citizens,  l>ecome  full-blown  Ameri- 
cans. 

"I  irant  transfer  day  to  l>e  an  occasion  for 
Con^'ess  to  rememl>er  the  Virgin  Islands, 
our  itnportance  for  the  United  States  in  the 
Caribbean,  and  our  continued  campaign  for 
more  political  rights,  especially  the  presi- 
dential vote,"  declared  the  congressional 
deleiiite. 

It  ^111  be  interesting  to  hear  congressional 
oppotients  to  the  resolution  voice  their  rea- 
sons as  to  why  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
the  U.S.  president  and  vice-president  should 
still  be  denied  Virgin  Islanders. 

Wei  would  hope  they  earnestly  keep  in 
mlndl  that  Virgin  Islands  blood  shed  for 
America  in  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Korean  War  and  the  Vietnam  War  should 
be  sft  down  on  the  positive  side  of  the 
ledger.  Continued  Virgin  Islands  political 
loyalty  to  America,  particularly  during  the 
past  three  decades,  when  all  the  territory's 
neighbors  were  thrusting  toward  independ- 
ence and  self-government  from  former  colo- 
nial and  administrating  powers,  must  also 
be  pdhited  out. 

Post  Script:  It  took years  follow- 
ing transfer  before  Virgin  Islanders  were  al- 
lowed, by  the  U.S.  Congress,  to  vote  for  the 
U.S.  President  and  vice  president. 

(Please  fill  in  blank(s)  at  the  m>propriate 
time: 


And  today  we  twlieve  V.I.  Congressional 
Delegate  Ron  de  Lugo's  selection  of  Virgin 
Islands  Transfer  Day  to  Introduce  a  resolu- 
tion to  Congress,  giving  Virgin  Islanders  the 


AQRICULTURAL  PESTS  IN  THE 
MAII^S 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

opcAuroRiriA 
It  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  8,  1987 

fAu  COELI-IO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
legtslktion  today  to  address  the  problem  of 
agrictltural  pests  that  enter  the  United  States 
via  first-class  mail.  This  problem  is  extremely 
serioiis  in  my  home  State  of  California  with 
sevetal  new  incidents  having  occuned  in  the 
past  few  months.  We  must  take  some  action  if 
we  viiant  to  prevent  serious  problems  for  our 
farmars  and  American  agriculture. 

On  March  11  of  this  year,  for  the  fifth  time 
in  9  (nonths,  live  Oriental  fruit  fly  larvae  were 
fourM^  in  a  package  sent  by  first-class  mail 
from :  Honolulu  to  Orange  County,  CA.  The 
parcel  was  hekj  for  inspectk>n  by  a  postal 
clerkiwtK)  notk:ed  a  strange  odor  and  contact- 
ed the  consignee  for  permission  to  open  it 

Fifteen  live  Oriental  fruit  fly  larvae  were 
found  infesting  the  fruit  in  the  package.  This 
mailing  was  in  violation  of  Federal  Fruit  and 
Veg«tat>le  Quarantine  No.  13,  which  is  de- 
signed to  protect  California  from  insect  pests, 
plant  diseases  and  other  agricultural  prob- 
lems. 

The  eradication  costs  to  California  since 
1980  for  fruit  fly  pests  have  exceeded  $105 
millidi.  I  know  other  States  have  incuned 
similar  costs  in  controlling  these  agricultural 
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pests.  I  ai|\  introducing  tfiis  tiill  to  strengthen 
our  current  laws,  wfiich  are  not  doing  the  job 
in  controlling  this  prot>lem. 

Under  present  Postal  Service  policy,  the  irv 
spectton  at  any  first-dass  mail  is  not  permit- 
ted, even  jf  it  might  contain  agricultural  pests, 
unless  a  vfarrant  is  secured.  Some  means  of 
handling  parcels  suspected  of  containing  pro- 
hibited mialerials  is  needed  that  is  less  cum- 
bersome t)tan  getting  a  wanant  but  that  also 
protects  citizens  rights  from  having  mail  irv 
spected  rahdomiy  without  cause.  I  believe  the 
t)ill  I  am  invodudng  is  a  reasonable  metlKxl  of 
addressing  this  problem. 

This  legWatton  woukj  make  it  illegal  to  ship 
any  plantsior  animals  or  related  artide  in  first- 
class  mail  unless  tfte  person  or  serxler  wtw 
submits  the  mail  parcel  agrees  to  altow  agri- 
cultural inipectton  of  its  content  The  Postal 
Sefvk»  wpukl  ue  auttiorized  to  refuse  to 
accept  ar^  parcel  suspected  of  containing 
prohibited  plants  or  animals  for  which  inspec- 
tion is  not  authorized. 

The  Se^etary  of  Agriculture  wouM  t>e  re- 
quired to  «ork  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Senrice  in 
devising  r^ulatkxis  for  handling  parcels  fourKl 
to  contain  prohltMted  materials.  Addittonally. 
they  would  be  required  to  conduct  a  publk: 
education  campaign  to  Inform  the  American 
public  of  the  problem  and  to  advise  them  of 
cunent  laws  dealing  with  tfw  use  of  tfie  mails 
for  such  purposes.  Finally,  dvil  penalties  of  at 
least  $1,000  woukl  be  authorized  for  those 
wtK)  vtolatf  this  law. 

Mr.  Spacer,  we  must  take  action  soon  if 
we  are  to  insure  that  the  States  do  not  have 
to  expend  millnns  of  additional  dollars  to  get 
rid  of  tfies^  agricultural  pests.  I  hope  that  the 
appropriate  committees  will  move  this  legisla- 
tkxi  quckl^  and  put  an  end  to  this  costly  prot>- 
lem. 
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THE  MONTANA  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES PROTECTION  AND 
UTILIZATION  ACT  OF  1987 


ON.  PAT  WnilABAS 

OP  MOITTAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^ednesdAv,  April  8,1987 

Mr.  WILilAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Montana  Natural  Resources 
Protection  and  Utilizatton  Act  of  1987.  This 
legislatnn  will  move  toward  completion  of  tl>e 
marry  Fed^al  land  use  decisions  still  pending 
in  our  Sttfe.  It  is  a  product  of  a  decade  of 
debate  and  discussion.  Montanans  fiave  taken 
the  time  to  stiare  their  thoughts  in  detail  on 
the  proper  management  of  our  Federal  lands, 
and  I  have  attempted  in  this  legislatnn  to  re- 
fled  ttieir  collective  interests. 

SirKe  1977  more  than  6  millk>n  acres  of 
roadless  lands  in  Montana  have  been  tied  up 
in  RARE  ij.  the  Forest  Senrice's  second  road- 
less area  review  and  evaluatk)n.  The  aim  of 
this  process  was  to  determir>e  tffe  most  ap- 
propriate uses  of  tf)e  very  best  of  America's 
wildest  lands.  The  lands  tied  up  in  RARE  II 
are,  of  course.  Federal  lands,  owned  by  all  ttie 
people  euid  Federal  legislatton  is  required  to 
resolve  tfw  most  appropriate  uses  of  those 
lands.  All  ibut  three  States  have  passed  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  settle  the  fate  of  the  lands 


within  tfieir  t>orders.  Montana  is  one  of  tt>e 
ttvee  which  have  not  and  we  need  to  get  on 
with  ttw  task  at  hand 

Failure  to  pass  legislatnn  ftas  jeopardized 
more  than  100  million  board  feet  of  timt>er 
sdwduled  for  ftarvest  during  the  next  decade. 
Jobs  for  our  workers,  ttie  future  of  our  State's 
ecommy.  and  the  fate  of  some  of  the  most 
pristine  larxls  on  this  contir>ent  depend  on  re- 
solving RARE  II — and  doing  It  soon. 

We  must  provkle  our  natural  resource  in- 
dustries with  tfie  stability  to  plan  for  future 
growth  arid  jobs.  Our  miners  deserve  to  krK>w 
where  they  can  dig.  our  toggers  wftere  tf)ey 
cut  and  our  oil  riggers  wtwre  tf>ey  can  drill. 
Our  outdoor  arxl  tourism  industry  must  also 
know  wfuch  lands  will  be  available  for  recrea- 
tion. 

This  is  Montana's  challenge,  to  proted  our 
local  economies  while  still  maintaining  our 
kKig  tradition  of  conservation.  We  are  current- 
ly on  ttte  verge  of  mt  meeting  either  of  these 
challenges.  In  spite  of  the  more  than  10  years 
of  discussion,  det>ate,  meetings,  and  hearings 
we  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  wfiat 
course  to  pursue  regarding  Montarw's  larxl 
management.  Tfie  consequence  has  t>een  dis- 
order {md  tlKHjghtless  chaos  in  our  land  use 
dedstons. 

I  am  convirK^ed  that  Montanans  want  to  end 
this  continual  disagreement  and  get  on  with  a 
decision.  Lets  get  it  behind  us.  Lets  provkle 
tfie  jobs  arKJ  stilt  proted  this  green  and  flour- 
ishing estate  for  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. Any  discussions  regarding  wiklemess 
fiave  always  sparked  vigorous  publk;  det>ate.  I 
am  convinced  that  my  legislatnn  will  do  the 
same.  However,  I  am  also  convinced  tfiat 
Montanans  are  ready  to  resolve  ttiese  issues 
and  not  leave  our  ecorx>mic  and  environmen- 
tal fate  in  tfie  hands  of  the  courts.  To  not 
move  t>oldly  at  this  time  is  to  abdnate  tfie  re- 
sponsibility to  govern. 

"Conservatkxi,"  Presklent  Kennedy  ob- 
served in  1962,  "can  be  defined  as  the  wise 
use  of  our  natural  environment  it  is,  in  the 
final  analysis,  tfie  highest  form  of  natk}nal 
tfirift — the  prevention  of  waste  suid  despoil- 
ment while  preserving,  improving  and  renew- 
ing tfie  quality  and  usefulness  of  all  our  re- 
sources." We  Montanans  believe  ttiat  if  we 
manage  our  resources  appropriately  we  will 
not  only  use  their  abundance  today,  but  will 
also  assure  that  abundance  for  future  genera- 
tions. In  Montana  we  have  some  of  this  Na- 
tk^n's  most  significant  wildlands  resources, 
capped  by  Glacier  Natkxial  Park  to  the  north 
and  Yellowstone  Park  to  the  south.  Montan- 
ans have  worked  and  recreated  on  all  those 
lands  and  we  have  been  good  custodians  of 
them.  Jobs  and  recreatkMi  continue  to  exist  in 
our  State  and  we  want  to  keep  it  that  way. 

My  legislatnn  will  accomplish  four  basn 
purposes:  release  of  approximately  4.1  milfion 
acres  in  the  natnnal  forests  for  multiple 
uses — for  togging,  mining,  oil  and  gas,  and  nu- 
merous types  of  outdoor  recreatnn;  designa- 
tkMi  of  approximatety  1.3  millnn  aaes  of  wil- 
derness for  some  of  Montana's  most  fragile 
lands;  estat>liafiment  of  approximately  350.000 
acres  of  natnnal  recreatnn  areas  (NRA)  for 
folks  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  scenn,  wildlife, 
and  recraattonal  values  ttiat  require  special 
manaoament;  and  finally  the  setting  askle  of 
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approximately  378,000  acres  of  lands  tfiat  re- 
quire furtfier  study. 

Foltowing  are  my  recommendatkxw  for  des- 
ignatkKi  of  wikierness,  establishment  of  na- 
tnnal recreation  areas  (NRA)  and  lands  tfiat 
require  further  study  by  natnnal  forest  and 
ttietr  approximate  acreage. 
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2  Mont  Helaia  Education  and  Recrt-   Helena 

alion  Area 

3  Rob  Creek  Cedan  Natioial  Recna-   KooteMi 

bon  Area 

4.  Gitson  Reservor  Natnnal  RKieitun   Lewts  and  Clark 

Area-Praposed. 
5.JMionB   Natroniritawtni   aid   Hetaia  ari  Daurtadie.... 

Wikkmess  Area — Proposud. 

Total - 


SWyAmi 

1  West  Big  HolMMBiAed  Study 

2.  GHadn   Laid  Consokdatoi  Study   GaMi 

(HifH^PwcKaie^illak)  Hem) 
3  Galilai  ail  lews  aid  Oak  laid  Gabta,  Lewis  aal 

Cmoidalion  Study  (Crazy  Mountan       Oak. 

Area). 


162.900 

S.400 

700 

2S.0O0 

160.000 

353,100 


120,000 
145,000 

113,000 
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AN  HONEST  AND  FAIR  BUDGET 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

nr  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1987 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  join  with 
nine  of  my  colleagues  (Congressmen  Upton. 
Faweu,  Chandler,  McKinney,  Granoy, 
Fish,  McMillan  of  North  Carolina.  Gunder- 
SON,  and  Miller  of  Washington)  in  introduc- 
ing a  budget  package.  We  do  so  not  because 
we  expect  that  this  budget  will  be  enacted 
during  the  cunent  detMte,  but  t>ecause  we  tie- 
lieve  K  is  important  to  presem  to  our  col- 
leagues a  proix>sal  that  deserves  to  bear  ttie 
lat>el  budget 

The  current  budget  debate  is  a  sad  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, n  represents  the  triumph  of  politics  over 
sound  policy,  the  absence  of  political  leader- 
ship and  courage,  the  default  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  tfie  unwillingness  of  the  ma- 
jority to  shoulder  responsibility. 

The  product  of  tfie  Budget  Committee  does 
not  deserve  to  be  called  a  budget  It  simply 
does  not  provide  a  realistic  or  comprehensive 
blueprint  for  the  fiscal  policies  wfiich  must  be 
made  in  the  current  Congress.  It  lacks  integri- 
ty, specificity,  and  tfnroughness. 

In  stark  contrast  the  proposal  we  stjtmiit  is 
truly  a  budget  It  is  comprehensive,  complete, 
and  specific.  It  is  straightforward  and  honest 
It  does  not  avoid  making  difficult  choices;  K 
confronts  tfiem.  In  that  sense,  it  does  wliat  a 
budget  shoukj  do;  it  is  what  a  budget  should 
be. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  this  budget  is  per- 
fect. In  fact  each  of  us  disagrees  with  various 
policies  reflected  in  it  But  wKXking  under  tfie 
auspices  of  tfie  House  92  Group,  we  drafted  a 
document  which  represents  to  the  best  extent 
possible  our  collective  judgments  on  the 
budgetary  decisions  wtiich  must  be  made  by 
tfiis  Congress. 

TNs  budget  reduces  ttie  budget  deficit  by 
over  $40  billion  in  fiscal  year  1968.  Using  tfie 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's  assump- 
tnns,  it  reacfies  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoMngs 
deficit  target  of  $108  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  Using  Congressional  Budget  Office  as- 
sumptions, it  yiekls  a  deficit  of  $128  biWon. 

In  order  to  ensure  tfiat  these  reductions  are 
actiially  acfiieved,  tfie  budget  includes  strong 
reconciliation  provisnns  and  it  calls  for  tfie  erv 
actment  of  constitutional  sequestration  proce- 
dures. 

Tfie  deficit  reductnn  is  acfiieved  with  a 
combination  of  $30  billion  in  spending  redtjc- 
tions  and  $12  billion  in  revenue  inaeases.  In- 
cluded in  this  package  are  $4.6  billion  in  k)an 
asset  sales,  almost  $1  billnn  in  user  fees,  and 
$4.8  billkxi  in  privatizatnn  projects. 

In  addition,  this  budget  package: 

Hokls  the  line  on  defense  and  domestic 
spending; 

Avoids  new  taxes; 

Promotes  programs  which  create  jobs; 

Increases  educatkKi  funding; 

Provides  for  a  new  competitiveness  initia- 
tive; 

Protects  Social  Security  and  Mednare  ben- 
efits and  provkles  for  tfie  full  cost-of-living  ad- 
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iialnMnt  for  t»  radrMs,  aH  Fadaral  workers, 
and  al  mMvy  pwaonmt; 
Fuly  furxte  farm  piica  aupport  programs; 


tuning  tar  programs  servirtg  low- 


WMa  ws  racogntoe  that  ttw  auttwrizing 
commHleea  hawa  tha  final  say  in  detamiining 
wlwra  apaniing  radudions  wW  take  place,  we 
offar  tha  folowing  racommandations.  broken 
down  by  budget  calagory.  for  consMeration. 
Wa  have  prepared  more  complete  explana- 
tiora  which  may  be  of  use  as  the  budget  proc- 
aas  unfolds  in  this  Congress. 

Foacnoii  oso— MATioiML  mrmsi 

We  hold  budcet  Mithority  at  $392  bUllon. 
the  amntniiiuite  tundtnc  level  for  this  func- 
tion fnm  FY  1988  through  FT  1987.  To 
reach  this  figure,  we  recommend  that  the 
Oetiaitment  of  Defense  work  to  produce  a 
more  equitable  defense  burden  sharing 
among  the  United  State's  allies.  An  increase 
In  oontributions  by  our  NATO  allies  and  the 
Tspenmr  to  their  own  defense  would  reduce 
the  need  for  the  United  States  to  continual- 
ly increase  Its  defense  budget.  If  our  allies 
do  not  chooee  to  increase  their  own  de- 
fenaes.  they  could  compensate  the  United 
States  for  its  commitments  and  achieve  a 
m<»e  even  dtstrtbutlon  of  financial  responsi- 
tiOlty  can  l>e  accmnpUshed  without  sacrific- 
ing political  or  military  security. 

In  addition,  we  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  low-percentage  rebate  on  for- 
eign military  sales.  The  purpose  of  this 
rebate  would  be  to  recoup  some  of  the  fed- 
eral expenditures  on  weapons  whose  devel- 
opment was  underwritten  by  the  federal 
government. 

nWCtlOn  ISO — IMRMATIOHAI.  AITAIItS 

In  addition  to  the  discretionary  freeze  on 
the  subfunctions  of  foreign  development 
and  humanitarian  assistance,  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  information  and  ex- 
change activities,  we  recommend  a  5  percent 
cut  <m  security  assistance  except  for  Israel 
and  Egypt  We  also  propose  to  cut  the 
Exxwrt-Import  Bank's  direct  lending  au- 
thMlty  by  30  percent  and  to  continue  the 
sale  of  Export-Import  Bank's  loans.  These 
dianges  result  in  a  savings  of  1.295  billion  in 
FT  1988. 

FUMCnOW  ISO — GBIBUU.  SCIKlfCB.  SPACK.  AMD 
TSCHMOLOOT 

We  provide  an  increase  of  $110  million  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  In  addi- 
tion, we  delay  the  Iwiflding  of  the  space  sta- 
tion for  one  year.  Total  savings  in  this  func- 
tion equal  $126  million  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

puMCTiuM  STO — nmtaT 

We  propose  cutting  foesO  energy  R&D  by 
10  percent;  allowing  the  prepayment  of 
REA  loans  without  prepayment  penalty; 
and  reducing  the  fill  rate  for  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  by  one-half.  In  addition, 
we  require  the  Nudear  Regulatory  Conunls- 
slon  to  collect  additional  vaa  fees.  Total 
savings    1887.0  million. 

FowcnoH  so»— MATuaAi^Kzsonacis  amd 


Beyond  the  discretionary  freeze,  we  pro- 
poee  increasing  ccmstruction  funds  by  32 
million  to  carry  out  the  Administration's 
new  policy  initiative  regarding  BuRec 
projects.  This  proposal  is  designed  to  com- 
plete construction  on  projects  substantially 
underway  while  pos^^oning  or  constraining 
funds  for  projects  in  earlier  stages  of  con- 
struction. In  addition,  we  recommend  selling 
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the  BuRec's  Small  Projects  Program  loans, 
reducing  the  Forest  Service  Road  Construc- 
tion by  $18  million,  cutting  the  BLM  fire- 
fighting  program  by  $50  million,  and  elimi- 
natihg  the  cloud  seed  program.  We  also  pro- 
pose National  Park  Service  and  Forest  Serv- 
ice User  fees  for  a  savings  of  $63  million.  Fi- 
nally, we  provide  $57  million  to  the  Forest 
Senlce.  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
and  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  (as  the 
authorizing  committee  may  determine)  for 
lanq  acquisition.  This  amounts  to  a  pro- 
posed reduction  in  land  acquisition  of  $100 
million  throughout  the  agencies. 

rUHCnOH  3S0— AGRICULTDKB 

We  recommend  phasing  out  Federal  crop 
insurance  subsidies  over  a  three-year  period, 
and  we  recommend  reducing  funding  for  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  and  the  Co- 
opentive  State  Research  Service  (both  of 
whltth  have  received  substantial  increases  in 
recent  years)  by  10  percent.  In  addition,  we 
propose  combining  categorical  (Smith-Lever 
[dl)  grants  with  general  formula  grants  and 
reducing  funding  by  10  percent,  thus  giving 
local  extension  agents  greater  control  over 
8pe<lfic  programs  and  ensuring  that  those 
pro-ams  are  not  forced  on  counties  that 
either  do  not  want  them  or  do  not  need 
the^.  In  addition,  we  recommend  the  adop- 
tion] of  greater  user  charges  for  inspections 
and:  marketing  services  provided  by  the 
Ani*ini  and  Plant  Inspection  Service.  Feder- 
al C  rain  Inspection  Service,  and  the  Agri- 
cult  ual  Marketing  Service.  And  we  recom- 
mec  d  the  adoption  of  a  lower  limitation  on 
totss  USDA  commodity  payments  to  a  single 
fanaing  operation  to  better  ensure  that 
prio^  support  money  is  principally  benfit- 
tlng]  family-sized  farm  operations. 

rfuHCnON  370— COMMXRCK  AMD  ROUSING 
,  CREDIT 

W^  reconunend  reducing  the  authorized 
nuE^ber  of  new  rural  housing  units  from 
50,000  to  20.000.  7.0C0  of  these  imits  would 
be  supported  by  a  voucher  system,  and  the 
remaining  13.000  units  would  be  supported 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  direct 
loan  program.  These  loans  would  be  divided 
between  single  family  ownership  loans  and 
direct  loans  for  construction  of  multi-family 
houEing  developments.  In  addition,  we  pro- 
loan   assets  sales   for   the   following 

Housing  Insurance  P^uld; 
leral  Housing  Administration  Fund: 
[erly  and  Handicapped  Housing  Fund; 
A   Business   Loan   Investment   Funds; 

SBA  Development  Companies. 

Finally,  we  propose  eliminating  subsidized 
postal  rates  for  2nd  and  3rd  class  advertis- 
ing. Commercial  advertising  rates  would  be 
used  on  the  advertising  portion  of  non- 
pn^it  mailings.  Those  qualifying  for  non- 
profit status  could  use  10  percent  of  their 
tot4l  document  space  for  commercial  tidver- 
;.  Any  portion  exceeding  that  would  be 
led  under  the  commercial  advertising 

FDWCnOK  400— TRAMSPORTATIOll 

^^e  provide  an  additional  $230  million  for 
air  traffic  control  operations.  We  recom- 
mead  eliminating  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  terminating  UMTA  "new 
start "  grants,  and  cutting  the  Amtrak  subsi- 
dy by  10  percent.  In  addition,  we  propose 
cutting  Section  0  formula  grants  by  10  per- 
cent, the  cargo  preference  operational  dif- 
ferential subsidy  and  the  ocean  freight  dif- 
ferential subsidy  by  50  percent. 
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DEVELOniKItT 

Beginning  with  a  discretionary  freeze,  we 
further  reduce  spending  by  phasing  out  the 
EconomiO  Development  Administration 
(EDA);  oVer  three  years.  We  eliminate  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  (ARC) 
highway  funding  and  cut  its  remaining 
funds  by  10  percent.  In  addition,  we  recom- 
mend loan  asset  sales  for  the  following  pro- 
grams: 

Community  Development  ftmds; 

Rehabilitation  Loan  funds; 

The  Ri^al  Telephone  Bank  fimds;  and 

The  SBA  Disaster  Loan. 

WTTHCnOH  800— KDOCATIOH 

We  re|»mmend  increasing  Chapter  1 
funds  bsf  $25  million.  Handicapped  State 
Grants  iMr  $83  million.  PeU  Grants  by  $194 
million,  and  Head  Start  by  $59  million.  In 
addition,  rwe  propose  sin  additional  $500  mil- 
lion for  ^  "competitiveness  training"  pack- 
age to  help  workers  dislocated  by  plant  clos- 
ing, mass  layoffs,  and  Imports.  We  propose 
terminating  Impact  Aid  Part  B  and  Cooper- 
ative Education,  and  we  recommend  savings 
In  the  Perkins  (NDSL)  loans,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  and  the  Natioiud  Endowment 
for  the  Arts. 

rTTHCnOlt  SSO^BKALTH 

We  re<$>mmend  eliminating  the  incentive 
admlnlst^tive  matching  rates  under  Medic- 
aid. Under  the  current  program,  special 
higher  matching  rates  are  provided  for  In- 
formation systems,  skilled  medical  person- 
nel for  survey  and  certification,  PRO  con- 
tracts, aqd  fraud  control  to  encourage  these 
activities;  In  addition,  we  propose  that  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  D.C.  government  pay 
the  full  ishare  of  employee  health  benefit 
costs  an4  that  the  federal  contribution  for 
federal  employees'  health  benefits  be  set  at 
a  weighted  average  of  all  plan  premiums. 
We  also  recommend  eliminating  the  health 
professictis  education  programs  except 
those  supporting  primary  and  geriatric  care 
and  disadvantaged  minorities. 

ruwcnoN  sto— kedicarx 
We  propose  freezing  the  Medical  Econom- 
ic Index,  rebasing  the  prospective  payment 
system  (pps)  rates,  and  reducing  the  indi- 
rect medical  education  adjustment  to  6.9 
percent.  I  We  recommend  limiting  high- 
priced  procedures  and  specialty  differentials 
and  call  for  the  establishment  of  new  physi- 
cian paytnents  at  80  percent  of  the  prevail- 
ing charge.  We  reform  pajrment  for  durable 
medial  equipment  and  eliminate  the  return 
on  equity  payments  for  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cilities and  out-patient  departments.  And  we 
recomm^d  a  small  increase  in  Part  B  pre- 
miums. Finally,  we  propose  that  we  main- 
tain the  current  30  day  limit  on  Medicare 
reimbursement  by  the  federal  government. 

nJltcTioii  600 — nicoia  sscuritt 
From  a  discretionary  freeze,  we  adopt  thp 
Railroad  Retirement  Board's  (and  the  Presi- 
dent's) proposal  to  increase  employer  and/ 
or  employee  payments  into  the  Rail  Pension 
Fund  by  1.5  percent  in  FY  88.  We  also  adopt 
the  President's  proposal  to  collect  higher 
premiums  from  those  employers  with  un- 
derfunded plans  and  improve  funding  of 
poorly  financed  plans.  In  addition,  we 
modify  and  limit  the  President's  proposal  to 
hold  states  liable  for  f uU  dollar  value  of  er- 
roneously-issued food  stamp  benefits  In 
excess  of  5  percent  and  withhold  adminis- 
trative grants  to  that  amount.  We  also  rec- 
ommend reducing  the  current  75/25  match 


for  state  grants  for  investigating  fraud  and 
developing  computer  systems  to  50/50  by 
1990.  We  propose  to  achieve  $320  million  in 
savings  In  school  lunch  programs  either 
from  increased  income  verification  or  the 
elimination  of  the  cash  subsidy  for  children 
of  famiUes  above  250  percent  of  the  poverty 
level.  Further,  we  encourage  reforms  of  the 
AFDC  program  including  removing  recipi- 
ents when  the  youngest  dependent  is  16. 
phasing-ln  the  tmiform  match  for  AFDC  ad- 
ministrative costs,  requiring  prospective 
withholding  of  grants  to  states  when  the 
amount  of  error  is  over  5  percent,  and  ap- 
plying sanctions  for  Inadequate  child  sup- 
port collection  by  states.  In  addition,  we 
reduce  the  low-income  energy  assistance 
program  to  $1.6  billion  and  encourage  states 
to  sulKtltute  funding  from  the  oil  over- 
charge settlements  for  this  purpose.  We  also 
recommend  reducing  federal  refugee  assist- 
ance because  the  number  of  refugees  enter- 
ing the  United  States  in  the  last  three  years 
has  dropped  by  63  percent.  Finally,  we 
adopt  the  additional  savings  from  enact- 
ment of  child  suppmrt  enforcement  reforms 
in  H.R.  1604,  legislation  Introduced  by  Con- 
gresswoman  Roukema. 

PUMCTION  660 — 80CIAI,  SBCURITV 

We  do  not  recommend  any  changes  in  the 
Social  Security  program  and  assume  that  all 
recipients  will  receive  the  full  cost-of-living 
adjustment. 

PUMCTIOM  700 — VXTERAMS 

For  a  savings  of  $35  million,  under-utilized 
acute-care  beds  in  VA  hospitals  would  be 
converted  to  long-term  care  beds,  allowing 
the  VA  to  scale  back  current  plans  for  the 
costly  construction  of  new  VA  nursing 
homes. 

ruMcnow  750— admihistration  or  justice 

We  recommend  increasing  funding  for  the 
FBI  by  10  pert^nt  and  for  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  (DEA)  by  5  per- 
cent. However,  funding  for  the  Legged  Serv- 
ice Corporation  would  be  decreased  by  25 
percent,  and  the  Office  of  Justice  Programs 
would  receive  a  10  percent  reduction  in 
funding. 

ruNcnoif  800 — general  government 

We  recommend  cutting  the  legislative 
branch  appropriation  by  10  percent  with 
certain  accounts  excluded.  We  propose  to 
recover  fully  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
OSA  in  supplying  goods  and  services  to  fed- 
eral agencies  through  the  General  Supply 
Fund,  and  we  accept  the  President's  recom- 
mendation to  increase  IRS  funding  by  $524 
milUon  in  FY  88.  This  increase  results  in  the 
collection  of  an  additional  $1.5  billion  in  rev- 
enues. 

FUNCTION  880— GENERAL  PURPOSE  FISCAL 
ASSISTANCE 

We  recommend  freezing  the  federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment at  $425  million.  In  addition,  we  pro- 
pose sharing  the  receipts  of  mineral  leas- 
ing/timber sales  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments based  on  net  profits  Instead  of  gross 
receipts  for  a  savings  of  $211  million. 

FUNCTION  BOO — NET  INTEREST 

From  our  recommended  changes  in  the 
other  budget  fimctions.  we  save  $1.6  billion 
in  FY  88. 

FUNCTION  B20 — ALLOWANCES 

We  recommend  reducing  federal  travel  by 
10  percent,  some  Davls-Baoon  reform,  and 
changing  the  FEHB  formula  to  a  weighted 
average.  In  addition,  we  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's credit  reform  pacluige  for  an  addi- 
tional savings  of  $829  million  in  FY  88. 
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FUNCTION  080 — UNDISTRIBUTED  OIFSai'lUlO 


We  propose  selling  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  (NPR)  for  $2.2  bUllon.  auctioning 
the  non-broadcast  electromagnetic  spectrum 
for  $600  million,  and  allowing  for  the  sale  of 
uranium  enrichment  facilities  and  assets  for 
$2  billion. 

LOAN  ASSET  BAUES 

Within  our  pacluge.  we  propose  the  fol- 
lowing loan  assets  sales: 
Ex-Im  bank  loans. 
Biu^au  of  Reclamation  loans. 
College  housing  loans. 
VA  loan  portfolio. 
Rural  housing  insurance  fund. 
Federal  Housing  Administration  fimd. 
Elderly  and  handicapped  housing. 
SBA  business  loan  investment  fimd. 
SBA  development  companies. 
Railroad  rehabilitation. 
Community  development. 
Rehabilitation  loan  fund. 
Rural  telephone  bank. 
Medical  facilities. 
Health  maintenance  organization. 
SBA  disaster  loans. 

USBt  FEES 

We  recommend  the  following  user  fees: 

National  Park  Service  recreation  (-$33 
million). 

Forest  Service  recreation  ( -$30  million). 

Agriculture  Marketing  Service  (-$33  mil- 
lion). 

Grain  Inspection  (-$7  million). 

Animal  and  plant  health  Inspection  (-$86 
million). 

Meat  and  poultry  Food  Safety  and  Inspec- 
tion Service  ( -$389  million). 

FDA  user  fees  ( -$34  million). 

Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
(-$305  million). 

NRC  user  fees  ( -$60  million). 

REVENUES 

In  our  budget,  we  require  $12  billion  in 
revenue  increases,  and  we  make  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1.  Increase  passport  fee  by  $15 $0,100 

2.  Impose  fees  on  recreational  fish- 
ing.....  032 

3.  Increase  employer/employee  pay- 
ments Into  rail  pension  fund  by  1.4 
percent „ 100 

4.  Increase  black  lung  excise  taxes 

on  coal 300 

5.  Extend  federal/state  unemploy- 
ment insurance  coverage  to  rail- 
road employees _..       .100 

6.  Maintain  current  FUTA  tax 
beyond  expiration 700 

7.  Extend  and  increase  custom  user 

fees 200 

8.  IRS  initiative 1.800 

9.  Extend  telephone  excise  tax  of  3 
percent 1.300 

10  Increase  Port  Harlwr  Trust  Fund 
tax  on  waterbome  cargo  from  .04 
percent  to  .07  percent 100 

11.  Limit  depletion  allowances  and 
intangible  drilling  recovery  to 
actual  costs 400 

Total .-. 5.132 

In  addition,  we  require  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  report  legislation  rais- 
ing $6.9  billion  from  the  following  sources: 

Tax  Amnesty. 

Cigarette  Tax. 

Distilled  Spirits  Tax. 

Wine  Tax. 

Beer  Tax. 

Gasoline  Tax. 
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RKCONCniATIOR 

Our  budget  contains  tough  reconciliation 
provisions  requiring  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  score  each  committee's 
action  to  ensure  that  budget  targets  will  be 
met. 

SEQUESnUTION 

We  propose  that  constitutional  sequester- 
ing be  reinstated  If  the  Oramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  targets  are  missed  by  $10  bUllon. 

Our  proposal  is  a  fair  and  balanced  ap- 
proach. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
our  fight  for  fiscal  responsibility. 


THE  92  GROUP  BUDGET 


HON.  J.  ALEX  McMHUN 

OF  NOHTH  CAROLINA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBSSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8.  1987 

Mr.  MCMILI^N  of  ^4orth  Carolina.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  I  want  to  commend  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Tauke  of  Iowa,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  developing  the  92  group  budget  It  has 
been  rewarding  to  work  with  tfiis  group  to  de- 
velop a  feasible  budget  approach.  Though 
there  are  certain  elements  Of  this  proposed 
budget  that  I  coukJ  not  support,  such  as  a 
possible  increase  of  excise  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes and  less  than  a  full  inflatiortary  Increase 
for  defense.  It  is  a  sound,  fiscally  responsible 
(Jocument  tfiat  straws  significant  avenues 
Congress  can  take  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit 

During  my  participation  on  preparing  this 
t>udget.  I  fourxj  two  novel  means  of  address- 
ing tf>e  Nation's  deficit  Tfte  first  f(xxjses  on 
the  need  to  encourage  our  allies  to  bear  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  costs  associated 
with  tfie  comm<xi  defense  of  the  free  world;  in 
essence,  a  cost-sharing  plan.  An  increase  in 
NATO  and  Japanese  contributions  to  their 
(}wn  (Jefense,  wfvch  tf>ey  can  fully  afford, 
would  reduce  the  need  f(x  the  UnitCMJ  States 
to  continually  increase  its  own  defense  budget 
while  maintaining  the  military  security  levels 
necessary  to  protect  freeclom  around  the 
workJ.  It  shouM  become  a  matter  of  United 
States  policy  to  acfiieve  a  level  of  cost-sftar- 
ing  that  provkies  for  the  absorptk>n  of  up  to 
$1 2  tMllion  per  year  in  irKremental  costs  to  our 
allies  and  Japan  for  tfte  next  5  years. 

Another  icJea  with  corfsiderable  merit  cerv 
ters  on  improvements  to  ttie  Prestdenf  s  credit 
refcxm  package.  Such  a  proposal  woukJ 
amend  the  management  structure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's direct  loan  portfolio.  The  Issue  of 
credit  reform  must  be  considered  by  the  100th 
Congress  as  a  means  to  more  clearly  identify 
to  ttie  American  taxpayer  Vne  inherent  subsi- 
dies In  virtually  every  government  toan.  It  alao 
offers  signlfKant  potential  savings  to  tfte  Fed- 
eral budget  by  more  efficient  management  of 
tf>e  Government's  loan  assets.  Where  such 
k>ans  can  be  placed  privateiy,  it  shouki  be 
government  policy  to  do  so  writh  signifrcant 
short-term  savings. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  tfianks  to  Congressman 
Tauke  and  all  of  the  otfter  Members  and  staff 
who  participated  in  this  wortfYwtvIe  effort  to 
expicxe  new  areas  of  poasibte  savings  in  ttie 
Federal  tHJdget 


IMI 
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IMms  CongreM  i*  praparad  to  consider  in- 
noMmm  iiiiMum  and  the  kind  of  discipine 
intanded  in  ttiis  approach,  there  is  no  way  to 
meet  the  Grwnm-Rudman-HoNings  targets  by 
1991. 

This  budget  comee  very  doee  to  meeting 
the  targali  tar  dalicit^educlion  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  If  enaded.  H  should  require  that  targets 
not  be  poeiponed  but  reoontormed  to  still 
achieve  balanoe  by  1991  with  targeted  reduc- 
tions of  $42  bMon  per  year  over  the  next  3 
yeers.  Any  budget  adopted  by  Congress 
ahoiM  restore  an  aulomalic  sequestration  trig- 
gar  inachaniain  to  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
Inga  Dalanced  Budget  Act  to  force  the  contin- 
ued radudion  in  our  Nafion's  budget  deficits. 


TROBCTE  TO  IdAYOR  WILLLAM 
H.BRIARE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BUBRAY 

OTRSVAIM 
n  THE  HOITSK  OP  ROSESEHTATTVES 

WedneMdaw,  April  8. 1987 

Mr.  BRBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  with 
great  admiration  and  respect  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  mayor  of  Las  Vegas,  William  H.  Briare. 
SeMom  does  one  find  a  citizen  wtto  has  done 
more  to  serve  his  community  ttian  Mayor 
Briars. 

Fnt  otoctod  mayor  in  1975,  Bill  Briare 
brought  experience  and  an  excellent  worlung 
knowledge  of  government  to  the  office.  Before 
being  elected  mayor,  he  served  in  the  Nevada 
State  Legislature  and  was  vice  chairman  of 
both  the  judkiaiy  committee  and  elections 
committeo.  Subsequently,  he  served  8  years 
as  a  county  commissioner  presking  for  5 
years  as  either  vice  chairman  or  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  county  commissraners. 

During  his  12  years  In  offKe,  Mayor  Briare 
has  supported  and  monitored  a  number  of 
prajecto  for  the  betterment  of  Las  Vegas.  He 
has  been  successful  in  impiemenling  a  new 
wastewator  treatment  center,  redevetoping  the 
downtown,  ooostnicting  a  new  central  fire 
center,  and  developing  the  Stewart/ Mojave 
Raaeirtional  Canter  and  the  Deil  Robinson 
Conwnunily  Center. 

Mayor  Briare  not  only  concerns  himself  with 
the  govemmental  wortdngs  of  his  community, 
but  has  worked  d^ienUy  to  bring  cultural  ac- 
tivities to  the  Las  Vega  area  A  visit  to  the 
mayor's  office  wM  confirm  his  interest  in  the 
arts,  ttie  dnpiay  of  paintkigs  and  obiects  d'art 
underscore  his  deep  appredatkxi  and  active 
interest  in  enriching  the  cultural  lives  of  Las 
Vegans. 

Atong  with  his  official  and  cultural  accom- 
plshmenls.  Mayor  Briare  has  committed  him- 
self to  the  heaMh  and  welfare  of  Las  Vegas 
and  the  entire  Naiton.  He  has,  for  several 
years,  rspreeenled  Las  Vegas  on  the  Jerry 
Lewis  MDA  Telethon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Las 
Vagas  I  wish  to  commerKl  Mayor  Briare  for  an 
outstartdng  career.  I  offer  my  sincere  best 
wishes  to  this  dedteated  publk:  servant  an6 
true  humanitarian. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE:  NICEST  BALLPARK  IN  THE 
WORLD 


^ 


N.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 


or  CAUFORinA 
dr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKSSENTATTVES 


Mr 


Wednesday.  April  8,1987 
MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  30  years  ago 
ther«i  was  a  dusty,  gullied,  wasteland  located 
just  10  minutes  from  downtown  Los  Angeles 
called  Chavez  Ravine.  Raccoons,  opossums, 
and  goats  roamed  these  hills  looking  for  gar- 
bage and  bits  of  grass.  With  only  a  few  squat- 
ters' shacks  and  woefully  inadequate  roads 
this  ^cab  of  a  dkt  patch  was  not  hinting  at  any 
futur^  gkxy.  Five  years  later,  at  ttie  Initiatkxi  of 
Walter  O'MaNey,  and  after  the  dislocation  of  8 
millior  cubK  yards  of  earth,  this  rugged  plot  of 
300  acres  yiekled  a  stunning  blue  diamond. 
This  diamond  lias  provkled  striking  tieauty  and 
wtK)iesome  pleasure  to  over  64  milKon  spec- 
tators from  all  over  the  world.  Its  brilliance 
was  revealed  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  on 
this  9ate,  a  quarter  century  ago,  wtien  tfw  Los 
Angles  Dodgers  played  the  Cincinnati  Reds 
on  tite  opening  day  of  the  diamond  called 
Dodger  Stadium. 

Today  I  want  to  recognize  the  opening  of 
tNs  great  baset>all  stadium,  and  some  of  the 
playdrs  wtw  helped  it  make  baseball  history. 
The  (first  starting  lineup  in  the  new  stadium 
consisted  of:  Maury  Wills,  Junk>r  Gilliam,  Wally 
Moon,  Duke  Snider,  John  Roseboro,  Ron 
Fairly.  Daryl  Spencer,  Willie  Davis,  and  pitctier 
Johnny  Podres.  Podres  had  this  to  say  of  the 
opening  day. 

Its  the  nicest  iMdl  park  in  the  world.  It  was 
an  l^onor  to  pitch  the  first  game  played 
ther^.  I  rememl>er  walking  into  the  stadium 
for  die  first  game  and  saying  to  Daryl  Spen- 
cer. TMy  God,  this  is  something  special". 

Soortswriters  of  the  day  quickly  dut>t)ed  it 
ttie  Taj  Mahal  of  baset)all.  Players  from  op- 
posiikg  teams  also  recognized  the  "something 
spedal"  that  Podres  was  talking  atxxjt  Hank 
Aarori  sakj: 

0|  all  the  ballparks  I  played  in.  Dodger 
Staitum  was  the  only  one  that  gave  me  a 
sense  that  its  only  activity  was  baselMdl.  It 
was  always  clean.  I've  never  seen  a  iMdlpark 
that  clean.  The  field  was  always  in  great 
shape. 

Tlte  beauty  of  Dodger  Stadium  has  insured 
its  p^ace  in  the  hearts  of  players  and  fans,  but 
it  h^s  t>een  ttie  players  wtio  have  made  the 
great  Over  the  past  25  years  ttie 
have  vron  ttvee  workj  champton- 
shipi,  seven  Nattonal  League  pennants  and 
six  |i.L  Western  Diviston  titles.  Dodger  fans 
will  never  forget  the  no-hitters  of  Sandy 
Koulax,  ttie  record  setting  shutout  streak  of 
Don  Drysdale,  Maury  Wills  ninning  the  bases, 
or  tke  gallant  sprint  of  Rk:k  Morxjay  to  save 
ttie  American  flag  from  flames. 

C0nsktering  ttie  talent  on  ttie  present  club,  I 
thini  Dodger  fans  can  expect  many  more 
yeaife  of  exciting  baseball  as  they  peer  into 
ttie  blue  diamond  of  Chavez  Ravine. 
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COIOi  EMORATION  OF  GREEK 
I  ^DEPENDENCE  DAY 


own  hii 

to   OV( 

deprived 
ctosedsci 
Indeed, 


HGN.  WHUAM  J.  COYNE 

or  FxinisTi.vAinA 

in  THl  E  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wtdnesday.  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  166  years 
ago  ttiat  tie  Greek  people  rose  up  and  de- 
clared their  independence  from  ttie  Ottoman 
Empire,  whKh  had  ruled  over  Greece  for 
almost  400  years.  The  revolution  that  t>egan 
March  25^  1821,  looked  no  farther  than  its 
roots  for  the  inspiratkKi  needed 
an  oppressive  government  that 
eek  citizens  of  ttieir  civil  rights  and 

Is  and  churcties. 
all  free  nations  today  can  kx)k  to 
the  traditkxis  of  democracy  that  evolved  in  arv 
cient  Greece  as  the  foundation  for  repiit)lican 
governments  throughout  history.  It  is  the 
unique  prihdples  of  equality,  indivklual  rights, 
and  ttie  njle  of  law  that  are  perhaps  ttie  most 
important  legacies  of  ttie  great  Greek  phlk>so- 
phers.  Mdre  than  2,000  years  ago,  Perwies, 
the  eminont  Attienian  statesman,  put  it  most 
succinctly:  "When  It  is  a  questkin  of  settling 
private  disputes,  everyone  is  equal  before  the 
law;  whe^  it  is  a  question  of  putting  one 
person  before  anottier  in  positions  of  public 
responsiblity,  wtiat  counts  is  not  memt>ership 
of  a  paricular  class,  but  the  actual  atiility 
wtiich  ttie 'person  possesses." 

Ttie  t)o|id  between  the  United  States  and 
Greece  was  cemented  at  the  rebirth  of  Greek 
independence,  wtien  the  United  States  Decla- 
ratk>n  of  Independence  was  translated  and 
used  by  the  Greeks  as  their  own.  By  the  early 
1900's,  oae  out  of  four  Greek  males  between 
the  ages  pf  15  and  45  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  Since  then  Greek  Americans  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tk)n,  reli^on,  music,  medicine,  theater,  and 
politics.  Their  contributions  today  to  the  Amer- 
ican society  and  culture  are  no  less  ttian 
those  of  tieir  ancestors  of  ancient  Greece  to 
the  wortd  jcommunity. 

Today  Greece  is  a  k>yal  and  important 
friend  of  |  the  United  States.  The  strength, 
pride,  and  character  of  ttie  Greek  people  has 
always  been  an  inspiration  to  freedom-loving 
nations;  but  never  so  much  as  during  the  late 
1940's  wtien  this  strategically  vital  country 
successfully  fought  off  a  challenge  from  Com- 
munist forces.  Ttiat  commitment  to  freedom 
remains  strong  to  this  day  and  Greece  is  a 
crucial  cog  in  ttie  mutual  defense  pacts  of  the 
North  Att^ntk:  community. 

I  join  ny  colleagues  in  celetxating  Greek  In- 
dependence Day.  We  should  all  salute  and 
treasure  tiis  rich  heritage  ttiat  benefits  us  all. 


CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PRO- 
GRAM PAYMENTS  RENT  OR 
EARNED  INCOME? 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  8.  1987 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced 
legisiatMsn  to  darify  congress»nal  intent  in 
reganj  to  the  taxation  of  Conservation  Re- 
serve Program  [CRP]  rental  payments.  Ttiis 
legislatkxi  has  become  necessary  due  to  ttie 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  [IRS]  incorrect 
ruling  and  misinterpretatk>n  of  congressional 
intent  for  self-employment  taxatkin  of  agricul- 
tural rental  payments. 

TTie  1965  farm  bill  estat>lished  the  Conser- 
vatton  Reserve  Program  to  encourage  farmers 
to  set  aside  highly  erodtole  farmland  for  a 
period  of  10  years.  Farmers  wtio  partKipate  in 
this  program  enter  into  an  agreement  with  ttie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  receive  a  rental 
payment  from  the  Secretary  for  dlscontnuing 
cultivatnn  of  "overworked"  lands.  In  additnn, 
the  Secretary  provkies  material  and  techracal 
assistance  to  farmers  for  implementing  con- 
senration  plans  ttiat  will  improve  soil  and 
water  resources. 

To  ensure  ttiat  ttiere  were  no  misunder- 
standing atx>ut  ttie  CRP  payments,  ttie  farm 
t)ill  conferees  included  language  in  the  confer- 
ence report  that  clarified  ttie  definitkxi  of  a 
rental  payment  Ttie  farni  bill  conferees  con- 
curred that 

.  .  .  "rental  payment"  mean(s)  a  pay- 
ment made  by  the  Secretary  to  an  owner  or 
operator  of  a  (arm  or  ranch  containing  eligi- 
ble tiiglily  erodible  cropland  to  compensate 
the  owner  or  operator  for  retiring  such  land 
for  crop  production  and  placing  such  land  in 
the  conservation  acreage  reserve. 

Ttie  conference  report  also  defined  conser- 
vatxxi  payment  as  reimbursement  for  ttie  cost 
of  cultivating  ground  cover  or  grasses  to  re- 
place the  crop  ttiat  had  tieen  grown  on  the 
land.  However,  ttie  CRP  payment  is  specifKal- 
ly  and  repetitiveiy  referred  to  as  a  rental  pay- 
ment from  ttie  Secretary  to  ttie  farmer  be- 
cause ttie  Secretary  and  ttie  farmer  enter  a 
contractural  agreement  in  whk:h  the  farmer 
agrees  to  rent  his  highly  erodible  land  to  the 
Secretary  in  exctiange  for  annual  rental  pay- 
ments. 

As  self-employed  woriters,  farmers  are  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  the  Social  Security 
system  under  ttie  terms  of  ttie  Self-Employ- 
ment Contritxjtkxis  Act  [SECA].  Sectkxi 
1402(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  defines 
net  earnings  from  self-emptoyment  for  SECA 
tax  purposes  and  stipulates  that  agricultural 
rental  payments  are  excluded  from  net  earn- 
ings if  the  renter  does  not  "materially  partk»- 
pate"  in  productxxi  on  ttie  land.  Ttierefore,  for 
a  farmer  wtio  rents  his  property  to  anottier 
farmer  and  has  no  involvement  hi  the  produc- 
tion of  ttie  land,  ttie  rental  payments  are  not 
consklered  earried  income  for  SECA  tax  pur- 
poses. However,  for  a  farmer  wtio  partKipates 
in  CRP  and  is  clearly  not  involved  in  produc- 
tkxri  of  ttie  land,  ttie  rental  payments  he  re- 
ceives from  ttie  Secretary  are  treated  as 
earned  income  for  self-emptoyment  tax  pur- 
poses. Why  shoukf  rental  payments  from  ttie 
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Secretary  for  ceasing  productton  of  highly 
erodible  land  be  deerned  as  earned  income? 

AddKtonally,  ttie  Social  Security  Administra- 
tton  ruled  ttiat  CRP  payments  are  not  earned 
income  for  the  purposes  of  ttie  earnings  limi- 
tatton  for  Social  Security  retirement  benefits. 
Once  again,  SSA's  determinatton  is  based  on 
the  questkxi  of  "material  participatton."  I 
argue  ttiat  just  as  a  retired  farmer  is  not  in- 
volved in  ttie  productkxi  on  his  land,  a  young- 
er farmer  wtio  decides  to  take  his  land  out  of 
production  and  pertk:ipate  in  CRP  is  also  not 
involved  in  production  on  ttie  land.  Clearly,  ttie 
IRS  ruling  is  contradknory  to  ttie  SSA  determi- 
natkKi  and,  as  the  farm  bill  conference  report 
stipulates,  ttie  ruling  is  contradKtory  to  con- 
gresskxial  intent  for  the  Conservatton  Reserve 
Program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  ttiis  effort 
to  amend  ttie  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
define  payments  from  partk:ipatk)n  in  the  Con- 
servation Reserve  Program  are  rental  pay- 
ments and  are  not  earned  income  for  self-em- 
ptoyment tax  purposes. 


THE     FORTIETH     ANNIVERSARY 
OF  JACKIE  ROBINSON'S 

BREAKING    THE    COLOR    BAR- 
RIER 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  8, 1987 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
call  ttie  House's  attention  to  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  an  important  event  in  our  f^lation's  tiis- 
tory. 

Forty  years  ago  this  montt>— on  April  15, 
1947— Jackie  Robinson,  Branch  RKkey,  and 
ttie  Brooklyn  Dodgers  integrated  major  league 
basetiall  forever  and  ever.  Ttiis  increditile 
achievement  was  not  only  a  milestone  for 
t>aseball  and  for  sports,  but  also  a  milestone 
for  all  of  American  History.  To  succeed, 
Jackie  tiad  to  exercise  remarkat>le  self-control 
and  put  up  with  terrible  abuse  and  threats  t>y 
opposing  fans  and  opposing  players,  alike.  His 
exemplary  behavior  served  as  a  catalyst  to 
ttie  American  civil  rigtits  movement  years 
later.  Dr.  Martin  Luttier  King  often  remariced 
that  his  own  job  was  made  so  much  easier  as 
a  result  of  wtiat  Jadue  Rot>inson  had  done. 
As  recently  as  1947,  major  league  baseball 
still  had  no  t>lack  players  in  ttie  201h  century, 
despite  ttie  fact  that  IS  of  the  16  major 
league  teams  were  located  in  ttie  north. 

Jackie  Rotxnson's  presence  at  Ebt)ets  Fiekj 
united  ttie  entire  borough  of  Brooklyn — black 
and  white,  women  and  men,  young  and  okJ, 
rich  and  poor.  Ttie  Brooklyn  Dodgers  had 
become  the  first  team  to  accept  a  player  t)e- 
cause  of  his  playing  ability  and  ttie  content  of 
his  character,  arxj  wittiout  any  regard  to  the 
color  of  his  skin.  Being  put  in  ttie  role  of  wtiat 
many  called  "ttie  kxielest  person  in  sports," 
Jackie  Rotiinson  t>ecame  ttie  first — a  role  he 
was  to  play  many  times  in  his  life. 

For  he  was  also  ttie  first  black  player  ever 
elected  to  baseball's  hall  of  fame — 25  years 
ago,  ttiis  year— and  was  ttie  first  person  in  ttie 
history  of  this  Natton  ever  to  be  commemorat- 
ed on  a  U.S.  postage  stamp  wittiin  ttie  mini- 
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mum  statutory  requirement  of  10  yeare  after 
his  death. 

Jackie's  paving  the  way  for  other  black 
stars  such  as  Roy  CampaneUa,  Henry  Aaron, 
and  Willie  Mays  deerty  enabled  them  to 
achieve  as  much  as  ttiey  dkl,  as  soon  as  they 
dkl.  Jackie  Robinson  epitomized  the  word 
"ctiampkxi"— a  word  reserved  for  peopto  who 
succeed  wtiere  others  cannot  wtiose  pride 
drives  them  past  the  point  wtiere  othere  wouM 
quit  and  who  beat  unbeatable  odds  to  reach 
the  top.  It's  an  honor  to  be  called  a  champi- 
on—an honor  that  is  earned  by  only  a  handful 
of  people  In  each  professkxi.  In  ttie  worM  of 
baseball,  if  ever  a  person  deserved  to  be 
called  a  champton— it  was  Jackie  Ftebinaoa 
To  see  him  once,  was  to  remember  him 
always.  All  of  us  are  so  much  better  off  simply 
t>ecause  ttiis  man,  with  ttiis  misskxi,  passed 
this  way. 

Jackie  Rotiinson  served  as  an  outstanding 
rote  model  for  ttie  youth  of  America — a  totally 
clean  living  individual  wtio  wouki  tiave  l>een  a 
tremendous  asset  to  ttie  current  generattoa 
He  was  a  man  of  great  courage.  Despite  nu- 
merous tiealth  problems  and  deep  personal 
tragedies,  he  never  once  waltowed  in  self  pity. 

So  let  us  here— in  ttiis,  the  200th  anniversa- 
ry of  our  Nation's  Constitutton — highly  resolve 
that  Jackie  Roosevelt  Robinson  stiall  not  have 
lived  or  died  in  vain.  It  Is  a  tragedy  ttiat  his  Nfe 
was  snuffed  out  at  an  early  age — just  wtien 
this  Natkxi  needed  him  ttie  most  But  the 
memory  of  a  man  with  ttiis  much  life  must 
never  die.  For  I  know  ttiat  if  he  were  alive 
today,  n  woukj  be  his  dream  to  see  blacks 
and  ottier  minorities  signifKantly  represented 
not  only  on  ttie  playing  fiekl,  txjt  also  as  man- 
agers, as  front  offk^  executives,  and  even  as 
owners. 

For  these  reasons,  all  Americans  stiould 
take  comfort  in  ttie  fact  that  Jackie's  work 
goes  on,  his  cause  endures,  his  hope  still 
lives,  and — like  his  Brooklyn  Dodgers — his 
spirit  shall  never  die. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  rememt>er  Jackie 
Robinson  on  this  day  as  a  great  Americaa 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHET  ZABLOCKI 


HON.  MARCY  KAPITJR 

or  OHIO 

in  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSERTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1987 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  12,  a 
very  special  constituent  of  mine  will  t>e  hon- 
ored on  ttie  occaston  of  his  40th  anniversafy 
in  radio  tiroadcasting.  Ctiet  Zabtocki  started 
his  "Polka  Party"  radto  program  on  Apri  13, 
1947.  And,  tie  is  still  going  strong. 

For  over  40  years,  Ctiet  has  been  ttie 
"votee"  of  Toledo's  PoiistvAmerkan  commu- 
nity. His  broadcasts,  virtually  urwitenupted 
during  ttie  past  40  years,  help  remind  us  of 
ttie  beauty  of  ttie  Polish  language,  cultura. 
and  musk:. 

Ctiet's  contritMJtkjn  to  our  community  goes 
beyond  these  vakiable  broadcasts.  Ctiet  is  a 
leader  in  a  vast  array  of  convnunity  endeav- 
ors, from  the  Lagrange  Sentor  Cemer  to 
neighborhood  ravitalzatton.  His  name  is  syrv 
onymous  with  dednatton  and  commitment  to 
his  neigtibortx>od  and  his  city. 
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My  taniy  hn  onioywl  Chet  Zabtodd's 
liiuMlrili  Tnf  in  yufi  I  ranwmber  istaning 
to  OmI  wtwn  I WM  •  into  girt.  On  bataif  of  an 
•toM  In  ttw  Totodo  ara«  wtw  hava  had  thair 
diyt  brightonad  by  Chat  ZabtockTs  radto 
ataMW.  I  aay  tttonk  you  and  oongralutoNons  to 
Chat  and  Na  titf  Sharoa  I  know  my  oo(- 
taacpiw  in  lita  U.S.  Houaa  o(  Rapreaantotives 
Join  ma  in  aiMng  Chat  Zafatocki  for  a  Ktotime 
ofi 


PROTECTION  FOR  KINGS 
CANYON 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  1£HMAN 

orc&LiroBinA 

Dl  THB  HOU8C  OF  UFBISDfTATTVES 

Wedneadajf.  AprU  S.  19»7 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Ctflomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
much  praJae  as  the  Committee  to  Save  the 
Nnga  Rivar  wid  the  TehipMe  Chapter  of  the 
Siarra  CUb  daaaive  tar  their  part  in  ttte  recent 
victory  preventing  Rodgers  Crossing  Dam,  I 
balavo  these  tnio  otganizattons'  greatest 
legacy  wM  be  in  the  induston  of  language  in 
the  lagialaiton  setting  up  a  special  manage- 
ment araa  in  Kings  Canyon. 

VMtt)  the  passage  of  H.R.  799,  dam  buikling 
wH  be  prohixted  throughout  Kings  Canyon 
above  Pine  Rat  Lake.  The  prohixtion  on  new 
dm  contained  in  section  7(a)  of  the  WikJ 
aiKJ  Scenic  Rivers  Act  applies  to  the  whole 
canyon  and  the  addKkxial  pnhkMon  on  using 
Federal  land  for  dam  sites  adds  another  layer 
of  protection  afong  the  sensitive  fower  river. 

But.  tttese  significant  accomplishments  are 
rivaled  in  their  importance  to  Kings  Canyon 
and  the  environmental  movement  by  the  long- 
taim  benefNs  to  be  derived  from  establish- 
msnt  of  the  special  martagement  area.  Only 
Lake  Tahoe  and  Mono  Lake  have  actiieved  a 
iMtar  status  in  our  Natnnal  Forest  System. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  canyon  and  its  trit>- 
ulafies  are  in  Kings  Canyon  National  Park. 
The  middto  sections  are  in  the  John  Muir  and 
Monarch  Widemess.  and  now  the  tovrar 
reaches  wH  finally  be  protected  in  the  special 
management  area  wliere  timber  harvesting  is 
ilegal,  mining  is  restricted  to  scant  extslirig 
rights  and  off-road  vehicles  are  limited  to 
present  Irai  use  only. 

In  addKnn,  tlie  special  management  area 
wM  be  martaged  as  a  special  unit  in  ttie  Sierra 
National  Forest  endkig  the  senseless  bifurcat- 
ed management  that  has  cauaed  so  many 
problems  in  the  pasL 

We  wiH  finaiy  have  a  complete  Sierra 
Canyon  managed  to  protect  the  "natural,  aes- 
thetic, wJUMe.  archaeotogKal  and  recreatkxv 
al"  vlaues.  Tbis  is  the  culmination  of  a  dream 
that  Sierra  enttiuaiasts  have  had  for  nearly 
100  years. 

Ttwre  are  proviatons  in  the  bill  to  require 
the  enhaitoement  of  ttw  wikttfe  habitet  thus 
guaranteeing  tlie  viability  of  kxal  deer  herd 
and  pialectfon  of  numerous  other  ttveateried 
^wdaa.  As  a  virtually  complete,  intact  arvl 
protected  wiUMe  area,  Nrigs  Canyon  will 
become  a  model  laboratory  for  ttte  study  of 
natural  aystams. 

The  bH  also  piovidas  for  the  preswvation  of 
the  area's  recreational  quaMtJe^.  This  includes 
rafting,  fishing  and  camping  primaniy  in  the 
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towerraaches  as  wel  as  hiking.  The  mandate 
for  the  establahment  of  trails  has  great  poten- 
tial—«one  properly— to  increase  the  pubfic's 
arid  enjoyment  of  the  canyon. 
Canyon's  year-round  acoesalMlity  and 
will  create  an  enthusiastic  constitu- 
ency jfor  protectkxi  against  future  devetop- 
ment  that  is  far  more  powerful  than  any  law. 
Uttimitely,  it  is  the  pubic  that  protects  our 
natural  heritage. 

The  awareness  of  the  vakjes  in  Kings 
Canyin,  wtiich  I  experienced  as  a  young  man, 
will  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  environ- 
mental consciousness  of  all  its  visitors,  just  as 
me.  This  will  spill  over  into  future 
for  other  streams,  canyons  and 
in  areas  far  from  Garik:  Creek  and 
Canyon. 

the  enhancement  of  the  special  man- 
area  and  the  protection  of  Federal 
law,  icings  Carryon  will  soon  receive  the  rec- 
ognitiDn  It  deserves.  We  are  a  giant  step 
closer  to  John  Muir's  unrealized  dream — a  na- 
tional park  encompassing  ttie  entirety  of  this 
great  Sierra  watershed. 

The  Committee  to  Save  the  Kings  River  and 
the  Tehipite  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Odb, 
through  ttieir  enlightened  leadership,  have 
gtveni  us  all  an  opportunity  to  be  part  of  this 
exdtitg,  worthwtiite  and  continuing  adventore. 
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1982,      THE      LEWIS      AND 
NATIONAL     HISTORIC 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OP  If  OnTAMA 
I^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  8,  1987 

Mrj  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintipducing  legislatton  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Lewis  arxl  Qark  National 
Historic  Site  near  Great  FaHs.  MT.  During  the 
past  several  years  I  have  tried  to  work  with 
ttie  Department  of  the  Intenor  to  see  if  a  biH 
coukl  not  be  developed  that  woukJ  meet  their 
goals  in  national  park  management  and  the 
State  of  Montana  and  the  Great  Falls  commu- 
nity goals  whKh  I  represent  After  literally 
monttis  of  waiting  and  negotiation,  their  sug- 
gested draft  legislation  was  off  the  mark  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  That  is  why  I  am  reintro- 
ducirtg  ttie  same  bill  again  this  Congress. 

Mn  Speaker  we  in  Montana  will  t>e  celebrat- 
ing o|jr  States'  centennial  in  1 989  and  it  woukl 
be  fluting  to  have  one  of  Montana's  first  out- 
skie  visitors  honored  at  a  site  ttiat  marked  a 
milestone  in  their  exptoraton  efforts.  In  addi- 
tton,  we  are  nearing  the  200th  anniversary  of 
our  Hatton's  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory from  France.  WouM  it  not  be  appropriate 
to  have  in  place  a  meaningful  site  to  honor 
the  Mgh  plains  portton  of  that  purchase. 

I  oMikJ  give  Memtiers  a  detailed  descriptk>n 
of  this  site  and  the  many,  many  reasons  wtiy  it 
deserves  designatton  as  an  histonc  site,  but 
these  can  ail  be  brought  out  in  the  committee 
hearing  process. 

Mf.  Speaker,  I  request  ttiat  this  bill  be  re- 
ferral to  the  to  ttie  House  Intenor  and  Insular 
Affa  rs  Committee  as  soon  as  possibto  so  the 
legij  lative  process  can  begin. 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  PDIRSTLVAIIIA 
I  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Ineaday.  AprU  8. 1987 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
commend  a  group  of  students  from  tlie  Holy 
Name  of  Jasus  Scfiool  in  Harrisburg,  PA,  wtio 
are  preserving  a  reenactment  of  the  constitu- 
tk>nal  convjsntion  wtiich  took  place  in  Philadel- 
phia during  ttie  summer  of  1 787. 

I  am  stuck  t>y  the  sense  of  history  ttiese 
young  people  have  displayed  in  preparing  for 
this  reenactment,  and  of  ttieir  understanding 
of  the  riglib  and  freedoms  that  are  so  impor- 
tant in  our  everyday  lives,  txjt  are  many  times 
ovedooked  In  a  letter  I  recently  received  from 
these  stud^ts  they  steted: 

We  realize  tliat  it  is  liecause  of  our  VS. 
ConstitutiDn  ttiat  we  have  many  freedoms 
especially  the  freedom  we  exercise  In  at- 
tending Holy  Name  of  Jesus  Catholic 
School.  Therefore,  In  gratitude  for  these 
blessings  we  wish  to  celebrate  this  special 
birthday  d(  our  VS.  Constitution. 

Ttiese  young  people — Joseph  Mehalnk  who 
will  be  portraying  George  Washington,  Chris 
Williams  portraying  William  Johnson,  Patnck 
Green  portraying  William  Patterson,  Chris 
Delia  Porta  portraying  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Tony  Proyenzano  portraying  George  Mason, 
David  Kol|»  portraying  Rufus  King,  Mnhael 
Ftoyd  portraying  James  Wtlson,  Mntiael 
Boylan  portraying  William  Livingston,  David  Ol- 
shefski  portraying  James  Madison,  Mk:hael 
Carricato  portraying  Elt>ridge  Gerry,  Jason 
WeHan  portraying  Edmund  Randolph,  and 
Doug  Davis  portraying  Benjamin  Franklin — are 
experiencing  daily  the  benefits  of  t>eing  ai>le 
to  live  under  such  a  momentous  document  I 
commend  ttiem  for  their  interest  in  our  Gov- 
ernment ard  their  interest  in  the  most  impor- 
tant anniversary  our  Natk>n  celebrates. 


ALL  THIS  AND  DODGER 
DOOS 


HON 


i.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OPCAUFOHiriA 
IN  THfe  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


\  Wednesday,  AprU  8.  1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today, 
proud  to  be  part  of  the  first  congresstonal 
"wave,"  and  tip  my  cap  in  honor  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Dodger  Stadium.  While  wel- 
coming mpre  than  64  million  people  to  watch 
the  heroio  exploits  of  the  Los  Angeles  Dodg- 
ers over  the  past  25  years.  Dodger  Stadium 
has  remained  ttie  crown  jewel  of  the  major 
leagues,  the  brightest  diamond  in  ttie  baset>all 
worid. 

Yes,  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Los  Angeies, 
Dodger  atadkjm  remains  the  ultimate  forum 
for  baseball.  In  Dodger  Stadium  no  ottter 
sports  events  occur  to  detract  one  from  the 
crisp  clipped  grass  of  ttie  meticukxisly  mani- 
cured infi^kJ  or  the  dean  white  foul  lines  riding 
straight  and  true  to  the  distant  outfiekl  fences. 
Indeed,  the  stadium  has  been  referred  to  as 


baseball's  Nirvana,  wtiere  form  and  functton 
are  in  perfect  harmony. 

Happily  for  aM  baseball  fans  in  Los  Angeles, 
of  which  I  am  one,  ttie  stadium's  eponym 
have  been  one  of  ttie  most  successful  teams 
in  major  league  history.  In  fact  ttie  names  of 
former  and  current  Dodgers  stir  up  a  well  of 
tangible  emotk>ns  and  memories  for  all  tovers 
of  ttie  national  pastime.  There  are  too  many 
plays  and  players  imbedded  in  the  memory  of 
Dodgerphiles  for  me  to  give  even  ctose  to  a 
comprehensive  list  of  ttie  supedative  exptoits 
of  the  Dodgers  over  ttie  years,  but  who  can 
hear  ttie  names  of  Koufax  and  Valenzuela, 
Campanella  and  Garvey,  Drysdale,  Wills,  Rus- 
seH,  Parker,  Cey,  and,  of  course,  the  man  wtx) 
bleeds  Dodger  Blue,  Tommy  Lasorda,  wittmut 
a  poignant  recollectton  of  a  game-saving 
home  run,  a  blazing  fastt>atl  for  a  hinh  pres- 
sure strikeout  or  a  daring  t>ase  steal  to  set  up 
another  Dodger  win? 

In  the  past  25  years.  Dodger  Stadium  has 
been  ttie  setting  for  ttie  team  wtiKh  won  three 
World  Champtonships,  seven  National  League 
Penants  and  six  Natk>nal  League  Western  Di- 
viswn  titles.  The  quest  for  excellence  contin- 
ues in  Los  Angeles  ttiis  year,  and  I  am  eagerly 
anticipating  the  unfolding  of  ttie  1987  basei>all 
season,  and  anottier  successful  Dodger  cam- 
paign. I  shouM  not  neglect  to  mention  ttiat  I 
am  also  eageriy  awaiting  the  first  opportunity 
of  1987  to  sample  anottier  facet  of  the  wortd's 
finest  ball  park,  and  anottier  reason  wtiy 
Dodger  Stadium  will  go  down  in  history:  ttie 
Dodger  Dog,  with  plenty  of  mustard  and  relish. 

Congratulattons  to  Dodger  Stadium  and 
"Go,  Dodgers!" 


DODGER  STADIUM 


HON.  DAN  LUNGREN 

OPCAUFOimiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  8,1987 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  recognize  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  Dodgers  Stadium — one  of  ttie  great 
ballpai1(S  in  basetiairs  rich  history. 

Baseball  fans  have  seen  some  of  ttie  greats 
play  in  Dodger  Stadium,  including  Sandy 
Ko«jfax,  Willie  Mays,  Hank  Aaron,  and  Don 
Drysdale.  Ttiey  have  given  us  a  wnxiderful 
sense  of  enioyment  in  a  ballpark  that  makes 
us  all  feel  a  little  Kke  being  in  our  own  back- 
yard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to  be  ttiankful  for 
the  great  contributtons  made  t>y  Dodgers 
baseball  and  its  great  stadium.  One  of  the 
more  remarlcable  contributtons  is  the  fact  ttiat 
it  has  provkjed  an  exciting  pastime  for  mHKons 
of  Souttiem  CaNfomians.  Indeed,  Dodgers 
Stadkim  is  a  place  where  families— inckjding 
mine — can  enioy  wtiolesome  recreatton  at  af- 
fordat>le  prices.  This  family  atmosptiere  was 
made  possMe  in  pert  by  the  owners  of  the 
ckjb,  ttie  O'Malley  family,  who  have  tieen  an 
inspiratton  to  the  kleal  and  virtues  of  family 
Kto. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  "f^  Caiifomia  col- 
leagues today  as  ttie  Dodgers  organizatfon 
mart(s  ttie  25th  wonderful  year  of  Dodgers 
Stadium. 
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DR.  BENJAMIN  CHARNY  IN 
DESPERATE  NEED  OP  HELP 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OP  NEW  TORE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  8,  1987 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  address- 
ing ttie  House  of  Representatives  today  on 
betialf  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Chamy,  a  49-year-old 
mattiematician  and  refusenik  from  Moscow. 
Dr.  Ctiamy  suffers  from  ttie  deadliest  type  of 
skin  cancer,  malignant  melanoma,  for  whrch 
he  underwent  an  operation  in  1979.  He  has 
also  suffered  from  a  heart  attack  and  hormo- 
nal and  kklney  ailments.  His  cancer  and  heart 
disease  interact  in  such  a  way  ttiat  treating 
one  aggravates  ttie  other. 

Dr.  Chamy  and  his  family  have  been  trying 
to  emigrate  since  1979,  but  have  been  denied 
on  ttie  basis  of  a  security  clearance  ttiat  Dr. 
Chamy  hekj  while  at  a  job  wtiich  he  left  15 
years  ago.  Interestingly,  a  colleague  of  his 
wtK)  worked  on  the  same  projects  at  the  same 
latxxatory  was  allowed  to  leave  ttie  Soviet 
Unk>nin  1981. 

Benjamin's  doctors  have  recently  discov- 
ered two  new  tumors,  one  on  his  neck  and 
one  in  his  ttiyroid  gland.  He  has  frequent 
t>outs  of  painful  heart  failure  and  very  liigh 
biood  pressure.  Because  of  ttie  poor  titood 
circulation  in  his  legs,  Benjamin  has  trout)le 
walking.  Visiting  foreign  doctors  have  suggest- 
ed ttiat  Benjamin  undergo  experimental  proce- 
dures avail^le  in  ttie  West  to  relieve  his  pain. 

TTie  financial  situatkxi  of  ttie  Chamy  family 
is  bleak.  Both  Benjamin  and  tiis  wife  quit  their 
jot)S  when  ttiey  first  applied  to  emigrate 
hoping  ttiat  this  woukl  expiedite  ttieir  emigra- 
tion request  Benjamin  can  no  longer  find  reg- 
ular empkjyment  and  his  wife,  an  industrial  en- 
gineer, has  had  to  work  as  a  factory  laborer. 
Dr.  Chamy  is  engaged  in  personal  theoretnal 
research  but  because  he  is  a  refusenik  he  is 
not  alk>wed  to  publish  his  work. 

I  ttope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  press- 
ing ttie  Soviet  Government  to  altow  ttie 
Chamy  family  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States 
so  ttiat  Dr.  Chamy  can  undergo  treatment  Dr. 
Chamy  is  being  forced  to  die  a  stow  and  pain- 
ful death  with  no  ctiance  for  the  relief  which 
he  coukj  get  in  ttie  West  Dr.  Chamy  is  in  des- 
perate need  of  our  help  and  we  must  continue 
to  pressure  ttie  Soviet  Unton  to  rectify  this  sit- 
uation. 
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change  is  irreplaceaMe.  Today  this  city  of 
29,000  peopte  operates  on  a  sound  basis 
thanks  to  his  extraordtoary  managing  ability 
and  commitment 

James  Alkire  studied  governmental  adminis- 
tration at  the  Wtiarton  Business  School  of  ttie 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  wtiere  he  received 
the  Samuel  S.  Fels  Scfiolarship.  From  Penn- 
sylvania, he  moved  on  to  Highland  Park.  IL,  to 
serve  as  administrative  assistam  to  ttie  city 
manager  and  finance  director  for  aknost  3 
years.  As  city  manager  of  Centialia,  IL,  over 
ttie  next  4  years,  he  was  well  on  his  \Mty  to  a 
successful  career.  In  1970,  he  found  a  tiome 
serving  ttie  citizens  of  Pleasant  HM. 

We  have  been  very  lucky  to  have  James 
Alkire  as  city  manager.  I  am  pleased  to  arv 
nounce  ttiat  a  special  retirement  dinner  wW  be 
heW  by  the  city  of  Pleasant  HiU  in  his  horar 
on  June  19. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  commend  Jamea 
Alkire  on  a  fine  career,  offer  my  congratula- 
tions on  his  retirement  and  wish  him  ttie  best 
of  luck  in  his  future  endeavors. 


HONORING  JAMES  L.  ALKIRE'S 
17-YEAR  CAREER  AS  PLEASANT 
HILL  Cnr  MANAGER 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OPCAUPOUriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  8,  1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1  of  ttiis  year,  Mr.  James  L  Alkire,  wtio 
has  served  for  ttie  past  17  years  as  city  marv 
agar  of  Pleasant  HW,  CA,  in  my  dtotrict  will 
retire. 

James  Alkire  wil  be  sorely  missed.  The 
dednation  and  experience  tie  brought  in  gM- 
ing  Pleasant  Hill  ttvough  years  of  dramatic 


H.R.  1988,  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OLYMPIC  CHECKOFF  ACT 


HON.  JOEL  HEFLEY 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  8,  1987 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  and  over 
30  of  my  colleagues  are  introducing  H.R. 
1988,  the  United  States  Olympic  Checkoff 
Act  Ttie  Olympic  Ctieckoff  Act  provkles  for  a 
t>ox  on  ttie  1040  tax  form  ttiat  wouki  altow 
taxpayers  to  send  $1  of  their  tax  refund  to  the 
U.S.  Olympk:  Committee  [USOC]  in  Colorado 
Springs,  CO.  to  help  the  USOC  meet  its  man- 
date under  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978. 
Under  that  law,  ttie  USOC  is  charged  with  pro- 
moting and  coordinating  amateur  athletics  in 
Amertoa  as  well  as  organizing  ttie  U.S.  teams 
going  to  ttie  Olympic  and  Pan  Amerwan 
games. 

H.R.  1988  will  not  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  single  cent  The  b»\  makes  ttie  money 
collected  available  to  reimburse  the  Treaswy 
for  any  costs  associated  with  collecting  and 
distributing  ttie  donated  money.  These  are  not 
tax  dollars  we  are  talking  about  ttie  $1  woukJ 
come  from  ttie  taxpayers  refund  ctieck. 

The  USOC  is  the  only  one  of  164  national 
Olympic  committees  ttiat  does  not  receive  an 
ongoing  Government  subsidy.  A  prDtesatonal 
poN  has  found  that  70  percent  of  ttie  Ameri- 
can public  support  toe  specifk:  proposal  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  1988.  Seventy  percent  of  our 
constituents  have  sakj  ttiey  support  ttiis  oon- 
gresskxial  action  to  make  it  easier  to  conlrt>- 
ute  to  the  dympc  Committee  and  amateur 
athletics. 

Each  of  you  has  had  an  opportunity  to  meal 
fine  young  men  and  women  from  your  Itoma- 
towns  wtio  dream  of  being  Olympc  attiletea 
one  day.  This  bill  woukJ  help  ttie  USOC  devel- 
op the  programs  and  toaiining  facilities  that 
might  make  thn  a  reality  for  ttiem.  I  invite  al 
of  you  to  join  me  as  a  sponsor  of  H.R.  1968, 
ttie  United  States  Olympk:  Checkoff  Act 


A ;i  0    lao/r 


JMI 
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OTITSTANDINO  POLICE  WORK 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

ornwToiK 

nr  TBB  Bouss  or  upusbitativb 

Wednesday.  AjnU  8. 19S7 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Spaiker.  today  I  would 
Wm  to  fwogniz*  the  ouMvKfng  wortt  of  five 
Naenu  County,  Long  Wmd  polce  officers 
wlw  till9t»Mtf  oigwiized  and  executed  one 
of  the  largeat  creek  raide  in  the  country.  More 
th«i  58  defendanta  have  been  sent  to  prison 
mtd  4  tn  awaJUnp  trial  as  the  resuK  of  a 
lengthy  ln»eatigaBon  into  the  ovenwhelfrang 
crack  crWa  In  New  Caaaei.  Long  Island. 

Detective  Sgt  WWam  Schwinn.  shiekJ  No. 
140;  Oatadtve  Mk:hael  CLeary.  shieM  No. 
256;  DalaclhM  Michael  Yowhan.  shieM  No. 
1879;  Poioe  OfRoer  Derek  Partee,  shieM  No. 
1328;  wid  Potee  Otitoer  Robert  Beetar.  shield 
Na  2647  worked  together  on  duty  and  off 
duly  to  organize  this  monumental  rakJ.  This  in- 
watigatfen,  wtiich  was  going  on  for  more  than 
1  year,  was  so  meticulously  executed  using 
cameras,  taping,  and  an  undercover  van,  that 
there  was  Itile  chance  of  any  of  these  crimi- 
nalB  eacaping  proaecuboa 

On  October  29,  1966,  more  than  100  men 
ware  aaaemblod  for  a  prerak)  briefing,  uniting 
ofltoers  from  the  narcotfcs  bureau,  vice  squad. 
bureau  of  special  operaltons,  air  bureau,  and 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Admhiistratkxi.  Ttie  raid 
began  at  6  a.m.  and  by  8  that  morning.  42  of 
the  detendants  were  in  custody  without  Ind- 
dent  Since  that  morning,  a  total  of  58  defend- 
ants fiave  been  arrested  in  connection  with 
tlw  origlnai  raid. 

Without  the  indivklual  and  combined  Ingenu- 
My  md  detemanalion  of  offtoers  Schwinn, 
O'Laaiy,  Yowhan.  Partee,  and  Beetar,  the  In- 
veattgatton  woukl  never  have  been  so  suc- 


EX  PENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Th<  Catvarymen,  consisting  of  Mr.  Chuck 
Glasoo,  Mr.  Jeff  Glasco,  Mr.  Jim  Glaaco,  Mr. 
Bruce  t-kx>ker,  Mr.  Phil  Parkin,  and  Mr.  Irv 
Waddirtgton,  have  spread  joy  and  goodwill  to 
audieiices  of  diverse  backgrounds  and  natkxi- 
alities.  The  group  has  lifted  the  spirits  of  those 
wtK>  have  heard  their  musk:  and  warmed  the 
hearts  of  those  wtw  have  felt  their  deeds.  The 
people  of  the  Seventh  Ck>ngressk>nal  District 
of  Michigan  are  very  proud  and  honored  to 
claim  jthe  Catvarymen  as  their  own. 

Mr.^  Speaker,  I  add  my  vone  to  the  ttKx^ 
sanda  wtK>  have  praised  the  musk:  of  the  Cal- 
varynisn,  and  I  wouM  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  r4e  in  paying  tritMJte  to  this  group.  whk:h 
has  (^splayed  community  leadership  arx)  hu- 
manitarian concern  in  additx>n  to  their  musk»l 
talent».  I  woukl  like  to  congratolate  these  am- 
bassadors of  goodwill  for  more  ttian  30  years 
of  meritorious  servk»  to  their  community,  and 
I  offef  my  sincere  best  wishes  for  future  suc- 
cess. 


Theae  men  doplayed  traits  of  courage,  de- 
termination, and  leaderstiip  and  I  salute  ttiem 
and  all  men  in  bhje  for  their  relentless  sacrifk:- 
es  and  selfless  efforts  in  helpirtg  to  keep  our 
neighboitwods  safe  arxl  free  of  dmgs  and 


KILDEE  HONORS  CALVARYMEN 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OFiaCHIOAll 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPRCSSHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8, 1987 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  Nke  to 
bring  to  the  attentton  of  my  coHeagues  and 
the  Nation  the  work  of  ttw  Calvarymen  Quar- 
tet of  FM.  Ml.  For  more  than  30  years,  this  re- 
nowned gospel  group  has  enthralled  the 
peopto  of  Pint  and  has  spread  their  musKal 
goodwill  throughout  ttw  world. 

The  Caivaiymen  Quartet  has  recorded  more 
than  30  aRxjma  and  haa  traveled  almost  2  mil- 
Ion  mies  singing  and  performing  in  42  States 
and  3  dMterent  countries  since  ttiey  began 
performing  in  1956.  The  group,  known  as 
"lichigan's  Ambassadors  of  Goodwiit,"  has 
been  extremely  generous  in  donating  their 
time  and  talents  for  special  causes.  Tttey 
have  benevotentty  performed  in  schools  and 
telethons,  as  weU  as  prisons  and  many  chanty 
programs. 


April  8.  1987 

percent  an|l  3  percent;  and  three,  the  budget 
deficit  increases  by  $25  billkxi,  due  to  tost  tax 
revenue  arb  increased  public  assistarxM. 

If  we  corttinue,  in  ttie  name  of  deficit  reduc- 
tmn,  cutting  jobs  programs,  economk:  devel- 
opment furjds,  job  training,  and  educatton,  we 
may  insure  continued  economic  decline,  not 
to  mentton  increase  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
in  ttie  k)ng  run. 

That  is  ttie  irony  of  our  obsesston  with 
sliort-term  defk:it  reduction.  In  an  effort  to 
achieve  ani  immediate  reductk>n,  we  have  for- 
gotten our  fundamental  purpose.  Fortunately, 
we  at  least  have  this  time  to  step  back  and 
remember  wtiy  we  must  have  a  strong  econo- 
my, wtiy  we  must  invest  in  our  productive  ca- 
pacity, and  wtiy  we  need  to  educate  and  train 
our  work  fgrce. 


Aprils,  1987 
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HAWKINS  AND  THE 
BUDGET 


HON.  TOM  SAWYER 

OP  OHIO 
l4  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8.  1987 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  K  is  a  privilege 
to  be  here  today.  Ttie  timing  of  this  discusskm 
iscrubal. 

It  is  especially  necessary  to  take  the  time  to 
discuss  this  year's  tHJdget  In  the  context  of 
the  HLmphrey-Hawkins  Full  Emptoyment  Act 

Wtfle  every  Memtier  of  this  body  hopes  for 
k>wer,  unemployment,  unfortunately,  our  preoc- 
cupation In  this  budget  debate,  and  for  the 
past  tew  years,  has  been  ttie  need  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit. 

Thic  is  without  questkxi  a  worthy  goal,  but  it 
is  at  least  as  important  to  recognize  ttiat  re- 
ducing ttie  budget  defk:it  is  not  the  end  in  and 
of  itself.  Rather,  it  is  a  means  to  a  more  im- 
portaht  end.  In  some  ways,  I'm  afrakl,  we've 
lost  ^ht  of  ttie  reasons  to  reduce  our  budget 
defk^  In  the  context  of  this  discussran,  it 
would  be  useful  to  think  atx>ut  ttiose  reasons: 

A  (eduction  in  the  deficit  increases  overall 
economk:  statiility  wtMch  puts  downward  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates.  Lower  Interest  rates 
induqe  human  and  capital  investment  which 
leads  to  economk:  growth.  Finally,  with  eco- 
nomic growth  comes  jobs,  and  a  lower  rate  of 
unemployment 

Therefore,  we  would  do  well  to  remind  our- 
selves that  there  is  a  significant  reason  under- 
lying the  need  to  reduce  the  deficit 

"Meeting  the  target"  as  Gramm-Rudman 
pres^rities,  diverts  our  attention  from  this  un- 
derlying purpose  whk:h  Is,  of  course,  precisely 
ttie  Ipirit  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Full  Em- 
ployifient  Act  That  reason  is  fuller  empk>y- 
ment  and  a  more  dynamk:,  productive  econo- 
my for  all  Americans. 

Wlh  all  the  talk  about  our  trade  defk:it  and 
the  need  to  be  competitive,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  the  net  economk:  k)ss  wtuch  Is  associat- 
ed with  unemployment  in  our  economy.  For 
every  1  percent  Increase  in  the  unemployment 
rate:  One,  1  millkxi  more  Americans  are  out  of 
work  two,  our  GNP  is  reduced  by  between  2 


NOR' 


N  PENNSYLVANIA 
MONIC  DAY 


H01I.PAULLKANJ0RSK1 

OF  FBHISYIiVAinA 
IN  TH]  I  HOTTSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8.  1987 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  te  introduce  today  in  ttie  U.S.  House 
of  Repreasntatives  House  Joint  Resolutton 
233  to  designate  April  9,  1987  as  Northeast- 
em  PennffMvanIa  Philharmonk:  Day. 

This  week,  ttie  Norttieastem  Pennsylvania 
Philharmomc  begins  its  1987-88  subscriptk}n 
season.  Now  in  its  15th  year,  the  Northeast- 
em  Pennsylvania  Ptiiltiarmonk:  is  under  the 
professional  directton  of  Hugh  Keelan  and 
promises  $n  exciting  season  of  concerts  that 
hold  to  ttn  orchestra's  fine  traditton  of  per- 
forming e)a»llence. 

The  sooety  plays  regulariy  to  sell-out  audi- 
ences in  its  1 ,800  seat  auditorium  and  through 
its  various  symphonk:  offerings,  greatly  erv 
harKes  the  regk>n's  quality  of  life  arxl  sense 
of  artistk:  i^ride. 

As  CotUressman  of  Pennsylvania's  11th 
Congressi^ial  District  I  encourage  the  phil- 
harmonk:'s  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  fine  and 
performing  arts  and  wish  ttiem  success  with 
the  subscriptton  campaign.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
assist  in  making  April  9,  a  very  special  day  for 
the  philharmonic  and  norttieast  Pennsylvania. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGHS 


Title  tV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  Febniary 
4,  1977,Jcalls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meet^ings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees.  sul>committees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notirar  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose! of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  anI  additional  procedure  along 
with  thd  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  trill  prepare  this  information 


for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  lie  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
April  9,  1987,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  10 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TresBury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Sul>committee 
To  hold  bear1n«s  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  and  general  government. 

SD-192 
9.00  a.m. 
Finance 

Private  Retirement  Plans  and  Oversight 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Sul>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  a  taxpayer's  bill  of  rights. 

SD-21S 
10:00  aan. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcom- 
mltte 
To  tiold  tiearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Affairs  Sul>com- 
mittee 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation    of     the     Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act. 

SD-226 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Sulx»minlttee 
Hazardous  Wastes  and  Toxic  Sultstances 

Sulx»mnilttee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  substitutes  for 
stratoqiherlc  oeone  depleting  chemi- 
cals. 

8D-406 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sulicommlt- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

8D-102 
2:30  pjn. 
Commerce,  Scienoe,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Sulicommittee 
TO  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  for  the  Federal  Communlca- 
ttons  CommlHlon. 

8R-253 
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APRIL  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Services.  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service  Sulicommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  552,  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  classifica- 
tion system  and  to  promote  equitable 
pay  practices  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

SI>-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission. 

SR-301 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Lat>or,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  sala- 
ries and  expenses. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  National  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recent  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent entitled  Energy  Security 

SI>-368 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Sulx»mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Envlroimiental 
Protection  Agency  views  on  acid  rain 
controls    and    po8t-1987     attainment 
strategies 

SD-408 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sul>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  588  and  S.  573, 
bills  to  protect  patent  owners  from  im- 
portation Into  the  United  States  of 
goods  made  overseas  by  use  of  a 
United  States  patented  process,  and  S. 
635,  Omnibus  Intellectual  Property 
Rights  Improvement  Act. 

8D-226 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2,  S.  50,  S.  179, 
S.  207,  S.  615,  S.  625,  S.  725.  and 
Amendment  No.  36  to  S.  2,  measures 
to  provide  for  spending  limits  and 
public  financing  for  Senate  general 
elections. 

SR-301 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sulicommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-148,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

8D-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  SulKom- 

mlttee 

To  hold  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 

for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
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grams,  focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy  national  laboratories. 

SD-116 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act. 

SR-253 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Indian  Self-Determl- 
nation  and  Education  Assistance  Act 
(P.L.  93-638). 

SR-485 

APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  <m 
compensatory  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, special  programs.  Impact 
aid,  bilingual  education,  immigrant 
and  refugee  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  handicapped  research,  special 
institutions  (includes  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and 
Gallaudet  College),  and  vocational  and 
adult  education. 

SD-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  724,  to  advance 
the  scheduled  termination  date  of  the 
Essential  Air  Service  Program. 

SD-628 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Earthquake   Hazards   Reduction   Act 
(PX.  95-124). 

SR^253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  implementation 
of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1982. 

SD-406 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2,  S.  50,  8. 
179.  S.  207.  S.  615,  S.  625,  S.  725,  and 
Amendment  No.  36  to  S.  2,  measures 
to  provide  for  spending  limits  and 
public  financing  for  Senate  gmeral 
elections. 

SR-301 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  Issues  related  to  the 
cost  and  availability  of  health  care 
benefits  for  small  businesses  and  their 
employees  and  on  proposals  for  feder- 
ally f  tmded  mandated  health  benefita. 

SR-428A 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programa,  focusing 
on  Army  and  Army  Reserve  Compo- 
nents. 

SD-124 


A^^l  0    1007 
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uid  Water  Devdopmoit  Subcom- 


To  bold  doMd  houincB  on  proposed 
budget  eitlmrtwi  (or  flacal  year  1988 
for  energjr  and  water  development  pro- 
gnam,  f  ocudnc  on  Atomic  Enersy  De- 
{ene  acttvlttea. 

SD-116 

Trauportation  and  Related  Acendes  Sub- 
wnmtttne 
To  bold »«— '^"f  on  propoeed  budget  ea- 
timatea  for  ftaotl  year  1988  for  tbe 
UJB.  Coait  Ouard.  Department  of 
Tranqwrtation. 

SD-138 
Bnergy  and  Natural  Reaouroes 
PubUc  I^nda.  National  Parks  and  Forests 

ftW^WI^Tfllttff 

To  bold  beaitaga  on  8.  247.  to  designate 
tbe  Kera  River  in  Calif omla  as  a  Na- 
tional wnd  and  Scenic  River,  and  S. 
ITS,  to  "Vlrr***  tbe  Merced  River  in 
CaUfomia  as  a  National  Wild  and 
Seenlc  River. 

SD-3M 

kOOpjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttanates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

SD-192 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  tbe  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  bold  a  closed  meeting. 

8-407.  Capitol 
2:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
catton.  and  Related  Ageixdes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  propoeed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  tbe  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
student  financial  assistance,  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  higher  education, 
liltfier  educatim  faculties  loans  and 
Insurance,  college  housing  loans. 
Howard  Untversity,  education  research 
and  statlitks.  and  Ubraries. 

SD-138 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
TO  resume  hearings  on  S.  887.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1988-1992  for 
programs  of  tbe  Older  Americans  Act. 
and  to  review  tbe  changing  needs  of 
ttaeeldeily. 

SD-430 


APRIL  24 


9*40 


JMI 


Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Tranapoitatkm  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tton  autborlatng  funds  for  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Act. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Worlu 
»niiir«M.T»f  1  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  bold  beartaigs  on  the  health  threats 
posed  by  indoor  air  pollutants  and  op- 
tions im  reducing  exposures  to  such 
pollutants. 

SD-408 


NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ipriations 
Independent  Agencies  Suboommlt- 

I  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
Itimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Nelgbborbood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
Ition.  and  the  National  Institute  of 
I  Building  Sciences. 

SD-124 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
"to  resume  hearings  on  S.  548.  Retiree 
1  Benefits  Security  Act. 

SD-106 

APRIL  27 

10:00  a.m. 
An  ;)ropriations 

En  irgy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
1  o  hold  hearings  on  propoeed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development,  focusing  on 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
'  Energy. 

SD-192 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Piddle  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
to  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  1320.  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
Amendments  of  1987,  focusing  on  pro- 
visions relating  to  National  Park 
System  entrance  fees. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Services.  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee 
"to  Hold  hearings  on  S.  &41.  to  extend  to 
T  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
i  United  States  Postal  Service  the  same 
'  procedural  and  appeal  rights  with  re- 
;  spect  to  certain  adverse  personnel  ac- 
tions as  are  afforded  under  title  5. 
•  United  States  Code,  to  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  competitive  services. 

SD-342 
2:30  jpjn. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
'  To  hold  hearings  on  the  Harmonized 
System. 

SD-215 

APRIL  28 

9:30|ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  technical 
issues  related  to  the  siting  of  a  geolog- 
ic repository. 

SD-366 


Surf  tee 
foro  ment. 


April  8,  1987 

Mining,  Reclamation  and  En- 
SD-192 


April  8, 1987 


10:0 )  I 
A  tpropriations 
V\  ireign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  securi- 
ty assistance  programs. 

8-126,  Capitol 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  quality  of 
I   long-term  care. 

I  SD-215 

2:04  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Office  of 


APRIL  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  4nd  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  839.  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  enter  into 
incebtive  agreements  with  certain 
Stat »  and  affected  Indian  tribes  con- 
cerning the  storage  and  disposal  of 
higtMevel  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
nudear  fuel. 

T  SD-366 

Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of   Government   Management 
SuljCommlttee 
To  held  oversight  hearings  on  value  en- 
gineering programs  in  Federal  agen- 
ciod 

I  8D-342 

2:00  p  jn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  proposed  establish- 
ment of  a  Monitored  Retrievable  Stor- 
age (BCRS)  facility. 

I  SD-366 

Select  <fi  Indian  Affairs 
To    ^old    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Indjan  Financing  Act  and   the  Buy 
Indian  Act. 

SR-485 

APRIL  30 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  h(|ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ites  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
ten^torial  governments. 

SD-124 

Apprm^tions 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
andRelated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  h»ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
pajunent  of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Offl^  of  Justice  Programs,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Prison  System. 

I  S-146,  C^itol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Jai  les  L.  Kolstad.  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
Menber  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tioi  I  Safety  Board. 

SR-2S3 


Enviroiment 


Nuclei^ 
To 


Hold 


and  Public  Works 

Regulation  Subcommittee 
_^  hearings  on  S.  44  and  S.  843. 
to  extend  and  improve  the  proce- 
dures for  the  protection  of  the  public 
nuclear  incidents. 

SD-406 


bil^ 


froto 


Vetera  as' 


To 

e 
to 


fa  Did  1 


'Affairs 
hearings  on  proposals  providing 
embloyment  and  education  assistance 
reterans. 

SRr418 


lOKIO  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreii^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transtwrtation. 
and  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority. 

8D-138 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  HJt.  568  and  S.  252, 
bills  to  establish  tbe  San  Pedro  Ripari- 
an National  Conservation  Area,  Arizo- 
na, and  S.  575,  to  convey  public  land  to 
the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Reno/Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

SD-366 

2:00  p  jn. 
Api>ropriatlons 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  affairs. 

SD-192 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  hold  a  closed  meeting. 

S-407,  Capitol 

2:30  pjn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resoiures 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  887,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1988-1992  for 
programs  of  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
and  to  review  the  changing  needs  of 
the  elderly. 

SD-430 

MAYl 
9:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  721,  to  provide 
for  and  promote  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Indian  tribes. 

SR-485 

MAT  4 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoeed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 

2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prc^Msals  to  re- 
structure the  Department  of  Energy's 
uranium  enrichment  program. 

SD-366 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MATS 

9:30  ajo. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
CotmclL 

SD-138 

MAY  6 
9:00  a.m. 
EInvironment  and  PubUc  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-406 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Eklu- 
cation,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sulxx>mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  and  the 
UJS.  Marshals  Service. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  6,  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  S.  216, 
to  increase  the  per  diem  rates  paid  to 
States  for  providing  care  to  veterans 
in  State  homes,  S.  631,  to  improve  the 
procedures  tat  the  procurement  of 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  supplies 
by  the  VA  S.  713,  to  facillUte  the  re- 
cruitment of  registered  nurses  by  the 
VA,  pitqTosed  Veterans  Administration 
Health  Personnel  Recruitment  and 
Retention  Act  of  1987.  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals,  and  pnwMsed  legislation 
approving  VA  construction  of  major 
medical  f  adliUes. 

SR-418 


10:00 
Apprcvriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  or  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1988  for  mill- 
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tary  construction  programs,  focusing 
on  defense  agencies. 

SD-192 
2:00  pjn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

SR-258 

2:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

lAbor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es> 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MAT  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  fossil 
energy,  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcnn- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  tbe  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

Environment  and  Public  Worlu 
Nuclear  Regxilatlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  emergency  plan- 
ning. 

SD-406 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  6,  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act.  S.  216, 
to  increase  tbe  per  diem  rates  paid  to 
States  for  providing  care  to  veterans 
in  State  homes,  S.  631,  to  improve  tbe 
procedure  for  the  procurement  of 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  supplies 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  S. 
713,  to  facilitate  the  recruitment  of 
registered  nurses  by  the  VA.  proposed 
Veterans  Administration  Health  Per- 
sonnel Recruitment  and  Retention  Act 
of  1987,  and  other  related  proposals, 
and  proposed  legislation  approving  VA 
construction  of  major  medical  facili- 
ties. 

SR-418 
10:00  ajn. 
ApprtH>riations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  tbe 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (FAA 
operations). 

SD-IM 


8564 


'  UMl  Natunl  Roaourees 
PubUe  Landi,  NatloiMa  Parks  and  Foreats 
Saboamntttee 
To  bold  hearinga  on  HJt  191  and  &  Ml. 
Mlla  to  auUiorlae  the  estaUstament  of 
a  ream  Qordan  on  a  site  to  be  selected 
bjr  tbe  SeoeUry  of  the  Interior,  and 
&  4S1,  to  autborlK  a  study  to  deter- 
mine ttie  aivrainlate  mtnlmiim  alti- 
tude for  atrcrtft  flying  over  national 
parte  syMMin  units. 

SD-M6 
MOpjn. 
Bangy  and  natural  Resources 
Research  and  Devdopment  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  closed  hearings  to  review  the 
status  of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
dffftnse  materials  production  facilities. 
S-40T,  Capitol 
1:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Lataor.  Health  and  Human  Serrioes.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MATS 


IMI 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


MATH 

roprietions 

leroe.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  R^ted  Agencies  Subcommittee 
"^o  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MAT  12 


AppropriatioDS 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cathm.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hidd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tor  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
Itaergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
structure the  Department  of  Energy's 
uranium  enrichment  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agende*  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopmrat,  and  independent  agaides. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Tranqiortation, 
and  the  Ooieral  Accounting  Office  (R. 
E&D.  F&E.  Airport  Orants). 

SD-138 
2:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

LahCH',  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hfdd  hearings  aa  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tar  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 


iropriations 

ign  Operations  Sulicommittee 
o  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
;  timates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
'  export  financing  programs. 
J  S-126,  Capitol 

Atmropriatlons 

Copuneroe,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
;  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
"to  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Ed  ergy  and  Natural  Resources 

Pi^lic  Lands,  National  Paries  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 

hold  hearings  on  S.  84.  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation fund,  and  S.  735,  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  revenues  received 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act. 

8I>-388 


2:00 


Tg 


9:30 


MAT  13 


i.m. 


Er  ergy  and  Natural  Resources 
business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:04  ajn. 
Ai  propriations 

Fa  reign  Operations  Subcommittee 
^0  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  IddS  for  foreign 
assistance  programs.  — 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

C^unerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
'  to  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988,  to  receive 
public  testimony  on  certain  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies. 

S-146,  Capitol 
A^ropriations 

I^BDsportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
'  To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

MAT  14 

9:00  ajn. 
Gi  tvemmental  Affairs' 
Ffderal  Services,  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee 
'  To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil     Service's     Subcommittee     on 
Census  and  Population  to  review  the 
1090  census  questionnaire. 

SD-342 


April  8,  im 


ApHl  8,  1987 


9:30  aon. 
Veteranh'  Affairs 
Businiiss  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legiwation  providing  employment 

to  veterans,  and  proposed  leg- 
islation i4>proving  VA  construction  of 
maj^r  medical  l^Uities. 

SR-418 
10:00 1 
Approp^tions 

ktion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
ittee 
Id  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
4tes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
nent  of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  84,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  fund,  and  S.  735,  relating 
to  the  distribution  of  revenues  re- 
ceived under  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act. 

SD-366 

MAT  15 

10:001 
Approphations 

HUD-Ii  dependent  Agencies  Subcomittee 
To  ho  Id  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timi  ites  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
part ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velcp>ment,  and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 


2:00  p.m. 
Energy 


MAT  18 


and  Natural  Resources 


To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  txpand  the  clean  coal  technology 


proiTam. 


SD-366 


MAT  20 


9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  VA 
hoif  e  loan  guaranty  program. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.mi 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary, 
andl  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
Vtes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
Conference,  Commission  on  the 
^nteimial  of  the  Constitution,  U.S. 
encing  Commission,  and  the  State 
lice  Institute. 

S-146,  Capitol 

JUNE  10 

9:30  I 
Veterais'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  Service-Dis- 
ablfd  Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
Act,  S.  453,  to  improve  the  standards 
for  determining  whether  a  radiation- 
related  disease  is  service-connected, 
proposed  Veterans'  Radiation  Expo- 
sure Compensation  Act  of  1987,  and 
oth^r  related  proposals. 

SR-418 


JUNE  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subocmmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1088 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-192 

JUNE  30 

9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  0,  Serv- 
ice-Disabled Veterans'  Benefits  Im- 
provement Act,  proposals  providing 
VA  ccHnpensation.  pension,  education 
assis*.ance,  home  loan,  and  other  relat- 
ed benefits,  proposed  legislation  pro- 
viding for  disability  payments  based 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  nuclear-detonation  radiation  expo- 
sure, and  proposed  legislation  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  VA  loan 
guaranty  program. 

SR-418 


CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  9 
1:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 


8565 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Nar 
tional  Ci4>ital  Planning  C«nmis8i(Ni. 
Energy  Conservation,  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration,  and  the  Economic 
Regulatory  Administration. 

SD-192 

APRIL  23 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to    revise   certain   provisions   of   the 
Indian  Self -Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  (PX.  93-638). 

SR-485 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7%i«r«doy,  April  9,  1987 


The  House  met  at  10  ajn. 

The  Reverend  John  V.  DiBacco.  St. 
Theresa's  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Morgantown.  WV,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer 

Blessed  are  You,  Lord  Qod,  King 
and  Ruler  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  You 
lead  us  to  all  truth. 

In  Your  mercy  and  love  help  these 
women  and  men,  our  Representatives, 
work  for  the  betterment  of  our  Nation 
and  world. 

Give  them  Your  blessing  and  help 
them  to  be  women  and  men  of  faith, 
guided  by  Your  Spirit  and  filled  with 
Your  love. 

May  their  efforts  in  our  House  of 
Representatives  lead  the  people  of 
this  Nation  to  serve  You  each  day  as 
did  our  ancestors  who  came  to  this 
land  to  live  a  life  of  freedom.  Justice, 
and  peace. 

We  ask  Your  blessing  upon  our 
country. 

Bless  it  and  let  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  always  be  mindful  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  it  stands  for. 

Help  us  to  work  together  in  peace,  so 
that  we  may  give  You  glory  by  our 
lives  and  our  service. 

We  ask  this  grace  and  blessing 
through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Thomas,  he  is  a  graduate  of  Mountain- 
eer High  School.  Wheeling  College.  St. 
Mary's  Seminary  and  University,  and 
he  is  a  doctorlal  candidate  at  Drew 
University.  Father  DiBacco  was  or- 
dained for  the  Diocese  of  Wheeling- 
Charleston  in  1967.  He  has  served  in 
parishes  in  Clarksburg  and  Wheeling. 
WV.  and  he  is  presently  chmilain  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  of  Morgan- 
town. 

Through  his  guidance.  St.  Theresa's 
Catholic  Church  continues  to  demon- 
strate a  deep  conmiitment  to  commu- 
nity service  through  Christian  help. 
The  Theresan  Center  Houses  Chris- 
tian Help,  a  nonprofit  organization, 
which  provides  assistance  with  food, 
clothing,  medicine,  and  other  services 
for  the  needy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  wel- 
come Father  DiBacco  to  the  House  of 
Representative&  today. 


I  may  withdraw  the  names  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDadk]  and  the  gentleman  tram  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Bhuce]  as  oosponsors  of  HR. 
1049.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  vproval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


REV.  JOHN  V.  DiBACCO 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  one  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlu.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
hi4)py  to  welcome  our  guest  chaplain 
today.  Rev.  John  V.  DiBacco.  Rever- 
end DiBacco  is  the  pastor  of  St.  There- 
sa's Catholic  Church  is  Morgantown. 
WV. 

Father  DiBacco  is  a  native  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District.  Bom  in 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  WEDNES- 
DAY, APRIL  22,  1987,  TO  PILE 
REPORTS  ON  H.R;  1748,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZA-nON.  AND  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  132.  RESOLUTION 
OF  INQUIRY  ON  SDI  REPORTS 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  I^?eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  may  have  until 
midnight  Wednesday,  April  22,  1987, 
to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  1748,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  and  a 
report  on  House  Resolution  132,  a  res- 
olution of  inquiry  regarding  three 
overdue  SDI  reports  required  by  stat- 
ute.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL   OF   NAMES    OF   MEM- 
BERS AS  COSPONSORS  OF  H.R. 
1049 
Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
FROM  THURSDAY,  APRIL  9, 
1987,  TO  TUESDAY,  APRIL  21. 
1987,  AND  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  SENATE  FROM  THURS- 
DAY, APRIL  9.  1987.  OR  FRIDAY, 
APRIL  10,  1987.  OR  SATURDAY, 
APRIL  11,  1987.  TO  TUESDAY. 
APRIL  21.  1987 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  privileged  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  103)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  CoH.  Ras.  103 

Resolved  bv  the  Houte  of  RepnaentaHvet 
(the  Senate  concurrino).  That  when  tbe 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  April  0.  1987, 
it  stand  adjourned  tmUl  12  o'clock  moldlan 
on  Tuesday.  April  21.  1087.  or  untO  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  the  sectHid  day  after 
Members  are  notified  to  reasaemble  pursu- 
ant to  section  2  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, whichever  occurs  first;  and  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday.  April  9. 
1087.  or  Friday.  April  10.  1987,  or  Saturday, 
April  11,  1987.  pursuant  to  a  motion  made 
by  tbe  majority  leader,  or  his  designee,  in 
accordance  with  this  resolution,  it  stand  ad- 
journed until  10  o'cloA  ante  meridian  on 
Tuesday,  April  21.  1987,  or  until  12  o'do^ 
meridian  on  the  second  day  after  Members 
are  notified  to  reassemble  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  coiMnirrent  resolution,  which- 
ever occurs  first. 

Sac.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  aeting  Jointly 
after  consultation  with  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House  and  the  minority  leader  of  tbe 
Senate,  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  re^tectively,  to  reas- 
semble whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the 
public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 


D  This  symbol  icpresenu  die  time  of  day  during  die  House  pcoceedings,  e.g.,  D 1407  is  2:07  pjn. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  insetted  or  a|>peiided,  ratber  than  tpolcen,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  oa  tbe  floor. 
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A  motkm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tattle. 


OOHCDRRSNT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THK  BDDOBT— FISCAL  YEAR  1988 
The  SFEAKKEL  Puiauant  to  Houae 
RMCdutlOB  1S9  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Cbair  declarea  the  House  in  the  Cran- 
mtttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. H.  Con.  Res.  93. 

D  1010 
n  THB  oummii*  or  thb  whole 

Af«^«»wHngiy  the  House  resolved 
Itadf  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  ooncunent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Rea.  93)  aetting  forth  the  congression- 
al tjudget  for  the  UJ8.  Ctovemment  for 
the  flacal  years  1988.  1989.  and  1990. 
with  Mr.  NATCBn  in  the  chair. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

a  1010 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day. April  8.  1987.  all  time  for  general 
debate  bad  expired. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  139, 
the  concurrent  resolution  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  &-mlnute  rule. 

The  text  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 93  is  as  follows: 

H.  Cor.  Rn.  93 

Jteaoioed  6ir  the  Houk  of  Rejtresentativea 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
batbj  detennines  and  declares  that  the 
etmcurrrat  reaolutlan  on  the  budget  for 
flacal  year  19U  is  ectabUshed  and  the  ap- 
propriate budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years 
IMS  and  1990  are  hereby  set  forth: 

(a)  The  followinc  levels  and  amounts  are 
set  f uth  for  purposes  of  determining,  in  ac- 
oordaooe  with  aectlim  301(i)  of  the  Congres- 
stooal  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  as  «w«— mWH  by  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985.  whether  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  a  flacal  year  has  been  exceeded, 
and  as  set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  be  considered  to  be  mathematical- 
ly consistent  with  the  other  amounts  and 
levels  set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tlan: 

(1)  The  recomm«ided  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $900,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $963,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,051,000,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1968:  $1,083,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,150,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,313,000,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  f  oOowc 

Fiscal  year  1968:  $1,008,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,034,000,000,000. 
Fiacal  year  1990:  $1.08^100.000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1968:  $108,000,000,000. 
Flacal  year  1989:  $7X000.000,000. 


[  year  1990:  $31,100,000,000. 
tie  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
f  or  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
1,  1967,  October  1.  1988.  and  Octo- 
^989: 
le  recommoided  levels  of  Federal 
I  are  as  follows: 
I  year  1988:  $659,900,000,000. 
i  year  1989:  $700,400,000,000. 
1  year  1990:  $764,100,000,000. 
ke  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
of  Federal  revenues  should  be  In- 
crease^ are  as  follows: 
1  year  1988:  $0. 
[  year  1989:  $0. 
[  year  1990:  $0. 

He   amounts   for   Federal   Insxir&nce 
lutions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
within  the  recommended  levels  of 
revenues  are  as  follows: 
year  1988:  $59,700,000,000. 
year  1989:  $63,850,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $68,950,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fisc  d  year  1988:  $843,600,000,000. 
Fiao  d  year  1989:  $889,100,000,000. 
Fisc  a  year  1990:  $926,000,000,000. 
(3) '  lie  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlai  B  are  as  f  oUows: 
Fisc  d  year  1988:  $804,500,000,000. 
Fiso  d  year  1989:  $819,000,000,000. 
Fisc  U  year  1990:  $854,100,000,000. 

(4)  "pie  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: '< 

Fiscfl  year  1988:  $144,000,000,000. 
Fis4^  year  1989:  $118,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $90,000,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,558,050,000,000. 
Fisoa  year  1989:  $2,758,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $2,932,400,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1987.  October  1.  1988,  and  Oc- 
tober 1, 1089.  are  as  follows: 

Fi^  year  1988: 

(A)]  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$29,440,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $131,100,000,000. 

Flsdal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$24.6^.000,000. 

(B)|New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menti.  $107,500,000,000. 

naial  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$20,860,000,000. 

(B)|New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mentk.  $86,900,000,000. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  wpro- 
priate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
and  |iew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1988  through  1990  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiafcal  year  1988: 

(Al  New  budget  authority, 

$251, 100,000,000. 

(B1  Outlays,  $260,400,000,000. 

(CiNew  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 


Flacaly( 

(A) 

$274,600, 

(B)Ou1 

(C)New 

(D)New 

ment8.$0. 

(2)  Intel 
Fiacal  y( 
(A)  New 
(B)Oui 

(C)  N( 
$5350.000,1 

(D)  New 
ments,  $9,< 

Fiscal  y( 

(A)  New 

(B) 

(C) 
$4,850,000, 

(D)  New 
ments,  $9,: 

Fiscal  yi 

(A)  New 

(B)Out 

(C) 
$4,050,000,1 

(D)  New 
ments,  $7,: 

(3)  Gen( 
gy  (250): 

Fiscal  y( 
(A)  New 
(B)Oul 


1996: 
Vew  budget  authority, 

1,000. 

,  $267,800,000,000. 
,  loan  obligations.  $0. 
primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 

itional  Affairs  (150): 
1988* 

authority.  $13,300,000,000. 
$14,300,000,000. 
direct      loan      obligations, 

loan  guarantee  commit- 
9,000,000. 
1989: 

et  authority,  $18,900,000,000. 
,  $13,200,000,000. 
direct      loan      obligations. 

nary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
1.000.000. 
1990: 
budget  authority.  $10,500,000,000. 
$10,800,000,000. 
direct      loan      obligations, 

primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
),000,000. 
Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 


1988: 
udget  authority,  $9,700,000,000. 
,$9,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0.  . 

Fiscal  yeki  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outl^s.  $9,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  {primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  I  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outliys,  $3,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1.700,000j 

(D)  New]  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 1 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlfys,  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan 


obligations. 


$1,450,000 

(D)  N( 
ments,  $! 
Fiscal  yi 


mente,  $0. 

Pla  ad  year  1989: 

(Al  New  budget  authority. 

$262  800.000,000. 

(B;  Outlays.  $261,100,000,000. 

(C:  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
meni  b,$0. 


primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
000,000. 
1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,900,000,000. 

(B)  OutlKys.  $2,300,000,000. 

(C)  N^w      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,250.000|000. 

(D)  NeW  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5(1000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300):        I 
Fiscal  ySar  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000. 

(C)  Iww      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50.000,00b. 

(D)  NeW  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0, 

Fiscal  y^  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,000,000,000. 

(B)  Out]  ays.  $12,500,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiacal  year  liWO: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$14,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $35,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $5,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1090: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,700,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$9,550,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $3,950,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$3,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $82,150,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $3,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$3,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $64,750,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
2,650,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
lents,  $51,200,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
50.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
Lcnts,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  autho'liy,  $23,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
200.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
1150,000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
ents,  $0. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
it  (450): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
,000,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $350,000,000. 
Fiacal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mente.  $200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$550,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $150,000,000. 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,550,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mente.  $9,050,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $29,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,150,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,450,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $9,150,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $41,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $42,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $250,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $45,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $45,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $49,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $48,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $150,000,000. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $93,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $81,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$103,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $92,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$114,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $103,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiacal  year  1988: 
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(A)  New  budget 
$167,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $129,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ccnnmit- 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 
,    (A)  New  budget  authority. 

$172,900,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $137,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$179,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $142,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  onnmit- 
ments.  $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1090: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUona, 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $24,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUona. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $18,950,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$1,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $15,000,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(17)  Oeneral  Government  (800): 
Fiacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,500,000,000. 
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(C)  Hew  dtnet  lp«n  obUgaUaos.  $0. 

(D)  New  prtmary  loan  guarantee  coounlt- 
mema.10. 

Final  year  19M: 

(A)  Mew  budget  autbority,  $SJO0.00O.0O0. 

(B)  Outlayi.  $4^00.000.000. 

(O  Wew  direct  loan  ohMgatloiM,  »). 
(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
nMntB.|M>. 
nnal  year  1000; 

(A)  New  tadgK  authority.  $0,100,000,000. 
(B>  Outlayi.  $6400.000.000. 

(C)  New  dlieet  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommit- 
menta.$0. 

(IS)  Oeneral  Puipoae  Fiscal  Aartntance 
(SM): 
Ftooal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direet  loan  obUgattons.  $0. 

(D)  New  ttrtanary  loan  guarantee  ctnnmlt- 
ments.$0. 

Fiscal  year  iseo: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1J00.000.000. 

(C)  New  direet  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Ftacal  year  1900: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1^00.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  ifflmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.$0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$144,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $144,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oldigations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Ftocal  yearioeo: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$148,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $148,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obMgatiofis,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

FIscsl  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  autbority. 
$149,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $149,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgattons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(30)  Anowanoes  (930): 
Fiscal  year  1968: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $900,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgatloiw.  $0.. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommit- 
meitts.$0. 

Ftvalyear  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  anthortty,  $3,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $$.300,000,000. 

(C)  NetK*  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  orimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $S.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(31)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(960): 

Fiscal  year  1968: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-  $18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$36,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commitr 
ments.$0. 


nscal  year  1989: 

A)  New  budget  authority, 

-  136,800.000.000. 

B)  Outlays.  -$40,900,000,000. 

C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  cranmit- 
m*nts.$0. 

ilacal  year  1990: 

A)  New  budget  authority. 

-  138.700.000.000. 

B)  Outlays.  -$38,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

RlOOHCIUATIOH 

$MC.  2.  (a)  Based  upon  the  budget  for 
year  1988  set  forth  In  the  first  section 
this  concurrent  resolution,  the  commit- 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Shan,  subject  to  the  same  require- 
its.  exemptions,  exceptions,  limitations, 
rules,  and  definitions  which  apply  to 
President  in  the  Issuance  of  a  final 
tr  for  such  fiscal  year  under  section 
;b)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
Defldt  Control  Act  of  1985  eliminate 
full  amount  of  the  deficit  excess  for 
;h  fiscal  year. 

[b)  The  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
ttatives  and  Senate  shall  report  (1) 
in  laws  within  their  Jurisdictions 
wtiich  provide  spending  authority  ss  defined 
in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
bgdget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
UriBTs  within  their  Jurisdictions  other  than 
tl  ose  which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  In  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act, 
sifficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  au- 
tl  ority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
tliereof,  in  fiscal  year  1988  sufficient  to 
a  Try  out  subsection  (a)  and.  not  later  than 
Ji  me  10,  1987,  shall  sulnnit  their  recommen- 
di  itions  to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
tQeir  respective  Houses.  After  receiving 
those  recommendations,  the  Committees  on 
U  le  Budget  of  the  House  and  Senate  shall 
rwort  to  the  House  and  Senate  a  reooncHia- 
tlbn  bill  or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out 
such  recommendations  without  any  sub- 
si  sntive  revision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
a-e  in  order  except  the  following 
a  nendments  printed  in  House  Report 
100-42.  which  shall  be  considered  only 
i^  the  following  order,  shall  not  be 
s  ibject  to  amendment,  shall  be  (^nsid- 
e-ed  as  having  been  read,  shall  be  in 
0  rder  even  if  a  previous  amendment  in 
t  le  nature  of  a  substitute  has  been 
a  lopted.  and  shall  be  debatable  for  1 
ii  oiur  equally  divided  and  (»ntrolled  by 
t  le  proponent  and  a  Member  opposed 
tjiereto: 

First.  The  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  (insisting  of  the  text  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  92  if  of- 
fered by  any  Member. 

Se<»nd.  The  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by.  Representative  DAinfEMXTBU 
or  his  designee. 

Third.  The  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by.  Representative  Dtiiallt.  or 
4ls  designee. 

Fourth.  The  amendment  in  the 
4ature  of  h  substitute  consisting  of  the 
t  ;xt  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
i  5.  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representa- 
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tive  OftAT.  of  Pennsylvania,  or  his  des- 
ignee. 

It  shall  also  be  in  order  to  consider 
lendment  or  amendments  pro- 
or.  in  section  305(aK5)  of  the 
onal  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as 
necessary  to  achieve  mathe- 
consistency. 
The  I  Chair  at  this  time  recognizes 
of  the  committee,  the 
from   Pennsylvania    [Mr. 
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n  THE  If  ATUSE  OF  K  SUBSillUlS 
OFrtaSD  ST  MH.  OKAY  OF  PEIflf  STLVAITIA 


Mr 


ORAT    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 

pursuant  to  the   rule,   I 

amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 


CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk   will 
the    amendment    in    the 

of  a  substitute. 

text  of  the  amendment  in  the 

of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offereq  by  Mr.  Okat  of  Pennsylvania:  Strike 
all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
dedarn  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  bu|get  for  fiscal  year  1988  Is  established 
and  tlie  v>propriate  budgetary  levels  for 
fiscal  ^ears  1989  and  1990  are  hereby  set 
forth: 

(a)  The  following  levels  and  amounts  are 
set  forth  for  purposes  of  determining,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  301(i)  of  the  Congres- 
sional [Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  ofi  1974,  as  amended  by  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985,  whether  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has  been  exceeded, 
and  as  set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  be  considered  to  be  mathematical- 
ly consistent  with  the  other  amounts  and 
levels  bet  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion:   ' 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $916,600,000,00i). 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $976,200,000,000. 

year  1990:  $1,048,300,000,000. 

le  vpropriate  levels  of  total  new 
authority  are  as  follows: 

year  1988:  $1,142,200,000,000. 

year  1989:  $1,211,600,000,000. 

year  1990:  $1,271,900,000,000. 

te  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 

are  as  follows: 

year  1988:  $1,024,400,000,000 

year  1989:  $1,069,000,000,000 

year  1990:  $1,107,800,000,000. 
(4)  Ifhe  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol 
lows: 

lilscai  year  1988:  $107,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $92,800,000,000. 
Fls^  year  1990:  $59,500,000,000. 

(b)  1  lie  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propri  ite  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
Octob  sr  1.  1987,  October  1.  1988.  snd  Octo- 
ber 1.  1989: 

(1)  nie  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
reveni  es  are  as  follows: 

Fiso  a  year  1988:  $674,450,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $712,800,000,000. 

Flsct  Ll  year  1900:  $761,650,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
crease 1  are  as  follows: 

Fiso  d  year  1988:  $6,100,000,000. 

FIsc  a  year  1989:  $8,000,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1090:  $8,600,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  ere  as  fbllows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $61,660,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $66,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $71,050,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $900,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $948,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $985,300,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $821,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $857,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $885,400,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $147,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $144,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $123,800,000,000. 

(5)  The  impropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,573,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,790,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $2,986,700,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1. 1987.  October  1. 1988,  and  Oc- 
tob«- 1. 1989.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$27,150,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $128,350,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$23,150,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  onmnit- 
ments,  $129,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$22,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $130,450,000,000. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  yean  1988  through  1990  for 
each  major  funcUonal  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$312,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $297,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$332,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $312,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$353,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $330,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1968: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7,450,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $10,250,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,660,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $10,250,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,760,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $10,250,000,000. 

(3)  General  Sdenoe,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligi^ons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$550,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $850,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oiwunlt- 
ments.  $1,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $3,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$350,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $1,400,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  cranmit- 
ments,  $6,000,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $21,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,700,000,000 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$10,650,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  Imui  Ku^rantee  commit- 
ments. $7,100,000,000. 

(7)  Commetce  and  Housing  Oedit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $2,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $73,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $72,600,000,000. 

nscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,350,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $74,950,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$150,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

<A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $26,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$150,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $26,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$150,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(9)  (^mmimity   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$450,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $50,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $50,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(10)  Education,   Training,   Employmoit. 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,800,000,000. 
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(B)  OatlajB.  $3t.400.000.000. 

(C)  Ifov      direct     loan      obligations. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  suaiantee  cranmit- 
menta.  19.400.000.000. 

(A)  New  budtet 'authority.  $30,400,000,000. 

(B)  Ootlaya.  $38,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
raenta,  $10,700,000,000. 

Fiseal  year  1090: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,000,000,000. 

(O  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1J>0.000.000. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
menti,  $11  JSO.000.000. 

(11)  Health  (560): 
Ftaeal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $41,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $42,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $40,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $43,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $42,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(12)  BCedlcare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $94,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$103,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $81,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  (0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$112,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $87,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaticms.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$100,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $124,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgatiorw,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, so. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$165,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $138,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$170,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $133,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


a4)  Social  Security  (650): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

<A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000. 

<C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 
fD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
m^ts,$0. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 
U)  New  budget  authority,  $5,450,000,000. 

g)  Outlays.  $5,450,000,000. 
)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 
^)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
n^ts,$0. 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,350,000,000. 
I)  CXiUays.  $5,350,000,000. 
:)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
»  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
kts.$0. 
|15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
year  1988: 
i)  New  budget  authority,  $27,700,000,000. 
I)  Outlays.  $27,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
.000,000. 

»  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
tts,  $37,950,000,000. 

year  1989: 
l)  New  budget  authority,  $28,300,000,000. 
I)  OuUays.  $27,600,000,000. 
|C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
(.000.000. 

I)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
its.  $27,700,000,000. 
year  1990: 
(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,500,000,000. 
B)  Outlays.  $28,000,000,000. 
iC)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 

>,000.000. 
tD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $24,800,000,000. 
416)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

^A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,000,000,000. 
JB)  OutUys.  $9,200,000,000. 
fC)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

fiscal  year  1989: 

A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,000,000,000. 

B)  Outlays,  $8,900,000,000. 

C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,100,000,000. 

!B)  OuUays,  $8,800,000,000. 
C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000. 

B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 

C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

:D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
m  ;nts,  $0. 
Piscal  year  1989: 
;A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

[B)  Outlays.  $7,900,000,000. 

[O  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
[D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
n  ents.  $0. 
Piscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  (7,900,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
n  ents.  $0. 

(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal   Assistance 
(150): 

Piscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  il.SOO.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,500,000,000.* 


r  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
primary  loan  guarantee  oommit- 

year  1989: 

(A)  N^  budget  authority.  $1,500,000,000. 

(B)  Otitlays.  $1,560,000,000. 

(C)  n4w  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  I|ew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
moits. 

I  year  1990: 

(A)  N^  budget  authority.  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Oiitlays.  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Hiew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  '      New  budget  authority. 
$139,009,000,000. 

(B)  ObUays.  $139,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. T 

year  1989: 

(A)  I      New  budget  authority. 
$141,500,000,000. 

(B)  (Xitlays.  $141,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 
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budget 


authority. 


New 
).000.000. 

itlays.  $139.000.000J)00. 
ew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
(ew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$900,000,000. 

(B)  0  uUays.  -$800,000,000. 

(C)  N  ew  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  1<  ew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. W. 

Fisca  year  1989: 

(A)  N  ew  budget  authority.  $500,000,000. 

(B)  0  utlays.  $500,000,000. 

(C)  N  ew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  I  ew  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  \0. 

Fisca .  year  1990: 

(A)  ^  ew  budget  authority.  $2,800,000,000. 

(B)  C  uUays.  $2,800,000,000. 

(C)  ^  ew  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  I  few  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 10. 

(21)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

Fisca  1  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$45,4)0,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$45,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  I  New  budget  authority. 
-$45,800,000,000. 

(B)  C  uUays.  -$45,800,000,000. 

(C)  14  ew  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  I  New  budget  authority. 
-$48,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$48,500,000,000. 
lew  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 
sew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 

ments.j$0. 

I  Rbconcilutioii 

Sac.  '2.  (a)  Based  upon  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1988  set  forth  in  the  first  section 
of  thi4  concurrent  resoluUon,  the  commit- 


(C)] 
(D) 


tees  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  and 
Senate  shall  make  recommendations  for 
fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  and  1990  for  pro- 
grams within  their  lurisdictions  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  carry  out  proposed  re- 
ducUons  in  the  deficit  as  included  in  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  on  January  5, 1987. 

(b)  The  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves and  Senate  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  their  Jurisdictions 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  secUon  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  their  Jurisdictions  other  than 
those  which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  secUon  401(cK2XC)  of  the  Act, 
sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  au- 
thority and  ouUays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  in  fiscal  year  1988  sufficient  to 
carry  out  subsection  (a)  and,  not  later  than 
June  10.  1987.  shall  submit  their  recommen- 
daUons  to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
their  respecUve  Houses.  After  receiving 
those  recommendaUons.  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  of  the  House  and  Senate  shall 
report  to  the  House  and  Senate  a  reconcllla- 
Uon  bill  or  resoluUon  or  both  carrying  out 
such  recommendaUons  without  any  sub- 
stanUve  revision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  (wnsid- 
ered  as  having  been  read. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray]  will  be  re<x)gnized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  OmxhI  will  be  recognized 
in  oppositicm  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  re(»gnizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ghat]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  now  before  this 
legislative  body  the  budget  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  introduced  to  the  American  public 
In  January.  I  have  introduced  this 
budget  because  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islative body  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
timity  to  work  its  will  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

The  President  has  presented  his  eco- 
nomic vision,  his  set  of  priorities,  and 
has  on  numerous  occasions  called 
upon  the  U.S.  Congress  to  Implement 
that  vision  and  that  budget.  The 
budget  that  we  have  before  us  claims 
that  it  will  reach  the  Gramm-Rudman 
target  of  $107.8  billion.  It  has  revenues 
of  $22.4  billion,  including  asset  sales, 
user  fees,  and  other  offsetting  receipts 
and  taxes. 

The  taxes  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  include  $1.6  billion  of 
new  taxes  on  State  and  local  employ- 
ees. It  includes  new  taxes  on  coal  pro- 
duction. It  raises  taxes  on  commercial 
fishing.  It  raises  fees  for  Government 
student  loans.  It  increases  the  premi- 
ums of  the  elderly  for  Medicare  by 
$600  million.  The  total  increased  reve- 
nues come  to  $22.4  billion  and  are  ap- 
proximately S3  percent  of  the  deficit 
reduction  padtage  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  spending  area,  the  President's 
budget  propoBes  spending  cuts  that 


would  come  entirely  from  domestic 
programs.  Those  spending  cuts  include 
a  28-percent  reduction  in  education, 
with  a  4S-percent  reduction  in  higher 
education;  a  large  reduction  in  health 
care  including  $5.1  billion  in  Medicare, 
and  over  $1  billion  of  cuts  in  Medicaid 
programs. 

The  President's  budget  calls  for  ter- 
mination of  programs.  The  President 
proposes  to  phase  out  and  terminate 
more  than  45  programs,  ranging  from 
EPA  construction  grants  to  section  202 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped, and  college  work  study  grants. 
The  President's  budget,  as  it  affects 
the  less  fortunate,  would  cut  most  pro- 
grams providing  assistance  to  low 
income  individuals,  the  elderly,  the 
sick,  and  the  homeless. 

Also,  with  regard  to  urban  programs, 
the  President's  budget  calls  for  signifi- 
cant reduction  or  termination  of  pro- 
grams such  as  <M>mmunity  develop- 
ment block  grant,  UDAG.  EDA.  subsi- 
dized housing,  and  mass  transit. 

In  the  area  of  international  affairs, 
the  President's  budget  calls  for  a  sig- 
nificant increase  above  the  CBO  base- 
line of  $2  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $1.4  billion  in  outlays. 

With  regard  to  the  drug  programs, 
the  President's  budget  proposes  $3.05 
billion  in  budget  authority  in  fiscal 
year  1988  for  Federal  antidrug  pro- 
grams and  activities— approximately 
$950  million  below  current  fimdlng 
levels. 

With  regard  to  rural  America,  the 
President's  budget  proposes  $35.1  bil- 
lion for  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
rural  programs.  His  re(x>mmendation 
calis  for  the  termination  of  rural  elec- 
tric smd  also  the  ASCS  Conservation 
Program.  It  would  call  for  the  termi- 
nation of  rural  housing  loans.  FmHA 
rural  development  loans  and  grants. 

The  President  also  calls  for  a  size- 
able reduction  in  agricultural  assist- 
ance programs  of  over  $4  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  introduced  this 
budget  because  on  ntimerous  occasions 
the  President  has  said  that,  if  America 
would  adopt  his  budget,  it  would  put 
us  on  the  best  track  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  provide  for 
equity  and  balance.  The  President's 
budget,  therefore,  is  being  Introduced 
so  that  we  in  this  body,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  our  opinion. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  also  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  as  it  was  pointed  out 
yesterday  in  general  debate,  includes  a 
sizable  increase  in  military  spending. 
The  President's  budget  calls  for  spend- 
ing of  $297,550  million  by  the  Penta- 
gon, and  $311.95  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority, which  represents  an  increase 
above  inflation  of  3  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  Members  to 
express  their  will  and  vote  on  the 
President's  budget,  since  he  has  re- 


quested that  we  act  and  have  an  (h>- 
portunity  to  realize  his  vision. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ghat]  has 
consumed  6  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OBim]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Miss  Schhxidkr]. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Miss 
ScHHEisKR  was  sllowed  to  proceed  out 
of  order.) 

"COMGHESSBRISGE" 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  too  long,  technology  has  been  used 
to  heighten  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

For  too  long,  we  have  seen  each 
other  only  as  rivals,  barbarians,  and 
warmongers.  Decisionmakers  and  their 
constituents  in  both  nations  know 
little  of  each  other. 

The  time  is  right  for  new  ways  of 
thinking.  If  there  is,  in  fact,  movement 
in  the  Soviet  Union  towsjxl  reform  and 
openness,  let  us  take  this  opportunity 
to  initiate  new  wajrs  of  addressing 
mutual  problems. 

George  Brown  and  I  are  cosponsor- 
ing  Congressbridge,  an  iniiovative 
series  of  television  exchanges  via  satel- 
lite between  Members  of  Congress  and 
Deputies  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  to 
capitalize  on  this  period  of  change,  to 
test  the  sincerity  of  reform  efforts, 
and  to  build  bridges  rather  than  per- 
petuate barriers. 

During  1987  dozens  of  legislators  in 
both  countries  will  discuss  issues  rang- 
ing from  international  security  and 
human  rights,  to  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment in  face-to-face,  unrehearsed 
settings.  Through  these  shows,  broad- 
cast to  millions  of  viewers  in  both 
countries,  crucial  information  can  be 
exctuuiged  with  the  whole  world 
eavesdropping. 

Let  us  make  this  historic  effort  to  in- 
fluence, in  a  grassnMts  manner,  the  di- 
rection of  Soviet-American  relations  so 
as  to  alter  the  dangerous  pattern  of 
superpower  confrontation. 

a  1020 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
both  to  the  administration's  budget 
and  the  budget  resolution  passed  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  Both 
are  fraught  with  loopholes,  fudged 
economic  assumptions,  and  unrealistic 
policy  decisions. 

Both  have  abdicated  their  responsi- 
bilities by  proposals  whose  actual  defi- 
cits will  come  nowhere  near  the  $108 
billion  target  mandated  by  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law,  despite  their 
representations  to  the  contrary. 

I  share  the  concern  of  those  who 
want  to  see  some  restraint  on  defense 
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nmwdlng  and  who  beUeve  that  vital 
nondefenae  iwocrama  like  AIDS  re- 
aearCh  and  mafrnal  health  need  not 
only  protection  but  enhaneement. 

But  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote 
either  for  the  conunittee's  or  for  the 
admlnlatratiop's  budget  proposals. 
Tlieir  economic  aanunptions  are  q>uri- 
oua  at  best.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Budget  Committee's  estimates  have 
not  been  run  through  the  CEO  com- 
putera  for  cimfltmation.  I  cannot  help 
but  remember  the  debate  2  years  ago 
over  the  Budget  Committee's  proposal 
whidi  promised  to  reduce  our  deficit 
by  about  $55  billion.  Its  estimates  were 
never  confirmed  by  CBO  and  in  the 
end  it  saved  cmly  $35  billKm.  a  $20  bU- 
lloD  gap. 

Now  I  know  that  there  are  those 
who  say.  "Oh.  it  is  all  right  for  the 
House  Budget  Committee  to  do  that 
kind  of  thing  and  to  come  up  with 
those  fudged  economic  estimates  be- 
cause the  President  has  done  it."  I 
suggest.  BCr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  not 
an  right  for  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee or  the  House  to  coimtenance  a 
budget  based  on  those  false  economic 
premises. 

Particularly  doing  this  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  behooves 
Ifembors  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  rememtter  that,  both  under 
the  Constitution  and  by  long  tradition, 
this  House  has  a  place  of  particular  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Federal  budget 
proeess. 

Under  the  Constitution,  it  is  neither 
the  President  nor  the  Senate  that  is 
responsible  for  originating  revenue 
measures.  That  is  a  responsibility  that 
the  Constitution  gives  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  By  long  tradition,  it 
is  this  House  that  originates  appro- 
priation bUls  as  welL 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  seems 
to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  a 
singular  constituticHial  responsibility 
when  it  comes  to  budget  matters.  For 
that  reason.  I  think  we  have  a  particu- 
lar responsibility  to  pass  a  budget  res- 
olution which  is  not  based  on  esti- 
mates that  we  all  know  cannot  stand 
the  lifl^t  of  day. 

Yes.  the  administration  did  wrong  in 
sending  us  a  budget  that  cannot  be  de- 
fended in  terms  of  its  economic  as- 
sumptions, but  it  is  on  us,  not  on  the 
administration,  that  the  primary  re- 
sptmslbllty  falls  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  budget 
matters.  Therefore.  I  think  it  is  a  par- 
ticular shame  that  in  the  materials 
that  are  presented  to  us  today,  both  in 
the  administration's  budget,  which  is 
now  being  offered  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  and  in  the 
Budget  Committee's  own  resolution, 
we  are  not  scUng  in  a  reqwnsible  way 
in  fulfilling  our  constitutional  and  tra- 
ditional function. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
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«  nsume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fc  mia  [Mr.  Dtmallt]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 

mkn  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  some  technical 

lendments  at  the  desk.  They  were 

led    to    correct    some    clerical 


eiron. 
tphe  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
suspend  for  just  a  moment,  the 
will  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  gentleman  from  Onlifomia 
presents  his  amendment,  that  a  unani- 
mbus-consent  request  to  modify  that 
ai^endment.  when  pending,  would  be 
in|  order.  If  the  gentlonan  will  Just 
s^Q)end  imtil  that  time,  it  will  be  in 
oqder  after  the  gentleman  offers  his 
lendment,   made   in  order  by   the 

le.         

>.  OREEN.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
lute  to  the  gentleman  from  Bfissls- 
si#pi  [Mr.  LoTTl. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  take  this  time 
toi  point  out  the  process  that  we  are 
gcing  through  here  this  morning.  It 
St  ould  be  noted  that  the  Member  of- 
feing  the  amendment  does  not  sup- 
pert  the  budget  being  offered,  and 
tta  kt  the  gentleman  on  this  side  of  the 
aiile  is  also  opposed  to  the  amend- 
m  »t.  So  the  situation  we  have  is  that 
tbe  people  controlling  the  time  are 
bo  bh  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
'  We  should  not  be  surprised  by  that, 
lough  it  is  not  the  normal  proce- 
it  is  Just  a  part  of  the  annual, 
>ring  budget  games"  we  are  going 
•ugh.  This  is  confirmation  at  the 
of  the  day  that  this  is  all  a 
This  Is  all  Just  positioning 
that  this  budget  resolution  will  be 
ignored,  it  will  be  waived,  it  will  be  ex- 
ceeded in  its  expenditures  for  the  rest 
off  the  year,  and  this  is  not  the  normal 
process.  It  should  be  condemned. 

Hopefully,  when  this  day  is  over,  all 
ofj  these  budgets  will  In  fact  be  defeat- 
ed and  we  can  get  down  to  the  serious 
biisiness  of  dealing  with  the  deficits  of 
country. 

OREEN.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
tutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walkxr]. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

Xf  or  yielding  me  this  time. 
.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  like  to 
sa^  that  I  certainly  agree  with  what 
tltt  minority  whip  has  Just  said.  What 
we  have  going  on  out  here  is  some  fun 
add  games  on  the  House  floor  called 
the  budget  process.  The  fun  and 
gapes  in  this  particular  instance  is 
tmt  everybody  comes  out  opposed  to 
the  budget  but  we  raise  it  Just  with 
hopes  of  kicking  the  President  around 
a  little  bit  out  on  the  House  floor 
today. 

t  woxild  stiggest  that  the  real  issue 
beltore  us  as  we  look  to  the  budgets 
to^y  is:  What  should  someone  who 
considers  themself  a  fiscal  conserva- 
tive or  at  least  has  told  their  constitu- 
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ents  tl  lat  they  are  a  fiscal  conservative 
be  dolog  about  the  budget  proposals 
that  a  e  before  us? 

One  of  the  ways  of  gauging  that,  it 
seems  |to  me,  is  to  go  to  the  National 
Taxpatrers  Union,  which  is  the  one 
that  l|as  made  the  recommendations 
as  to  What  we  ought  to  be  doing  if  we 
look  at  these  budgets  from  a  conserva- 
tive viewpoint.  Should  we  then  be 
voting  for  the  administration's 
budget?  No.  because  the  National  Tax- 
payers Union  tells  us  that  the  adminis- 
tratioii's  budget  is  probably  too  high 
in  its  defense  figures. 

Should  we  be  voting  for  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommendation?  Well, 
let  me  teU  you  what  NTU  says  about 
the  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion. It  says: 

NTU  urgei  rejection  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee's  proposal  because  It  does  not 
sufficiently  cut  social  programs  and  it  relies 
too  beairlly  on  tax  Increases  to  meet  the  def- 
icit tar^ta. 

In  other  words,  the  NTU  will  tell 
you  if  irou  are  a  fiscal  conservative  and 
if  you  have  told  your  constituents  that 
you  aiv  a  fiscal  conservative  and  that 
if  youl  really  want  to  do  something 
about  the  deficits,  that  you  ought  to 
reject  the  administration's  budget,  you 
ought  to  reject  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's budget  as  well. 

A  little  later  on  we  will  have  an  op- 
porttirjity  to  consider  a  really  flscidly 
conseifative  budget.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dahhkickteb]  is 
going  io  offer  a  budget.  I  am  going  to 
ask  him  some  questions  at  that  time  as 
to  whether  or  not  his  budget  meets 
the  st]  ndards  that  NTU  sets  forward. 

I  thi  Ik  that  we  ought  to  be  consider- 
ing wtat  it  is  we  have  told  our  con- 
stitueii  ts  we  are  all  about  here,  and  if 
you  have  really  told  your  constituents 
that  you  are  all  about  doing  some- 
thing to  reduce  deficits,  you  cannot 
support  what  the  Budget  Committee 
has  colne  up  with;  it  is  an  atrocious 
budget,  You  cannot  support  what  the 
administration  sent  up  here;  It  is  6 
month^  old  in  economic  assumptions 
and  go^  too  far  in  defense  spending. 

D  1030 

Mr.  <^REEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minut«  B  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mi  .  KtlI. 

Mr.  rTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
addreai  an  extremely  important  Issue 
to  thic  Nation  and  that  is.  which  of 
the  budgets,  if  any.  will  this  body 
adopt  fiB  guides  for  the  future  of  the 
Congress. 
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have 
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I 
fense 
the 

thought 
moment 
the 

to  the  action  of  the  Armed  Services 
Commttee  as  of  yesterday  when  we 
f  inishqd  the  maiicup  on  our  budget. 


a  particular  interest  in  the  de- 
l^udget  because  of  my  service  on 
Services    Committee.    I 
that   I   would   take   Just   a 
this  morning  in  addressing 
adinlnistration's  budget  to  tie  that 


As  you  know,  the  administration  re- 
quested $312  billion  for  the  defense 
budget  for  this  year.  That  is  only  a  3- 
percent  real  growth  over  last  year's 
budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course, 
we  are  aware  that  the  budget  would 
still  result  In  a  negative  growth  over 
the  last  3  years  becaxise  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  a  decrease  in  the  last 
2  budget  years  in  the  Armed  Services 
budget.  As  a  result,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  looked  very  carefully 
at  this  administration's  request  for 
$312  billion  and  asked  whether  or  not 
the  goal  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee should  be  to  adopt  a  budget 
which  would  meet  the  defense  needs 
of  this  country  or  would  try  to  do 
something  political  and  meet  a  much, 
much  lower  goaL 

Well,  when  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee finiJly  met  and  considered  the 
question  on  a  very  bipartisan  basis, 
the  committee  decided  to  develop  a 
budget  which  it  felt  was  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica from  a  defense  perspective. 

Now.  it  sounds  strange  that  we 
should  even  be  asking  that  question. 
Why  should  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee consider  any  question  but  what 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  from  a  defense  perspective;  but 
because  of  this  political  budget  battle 
that  we  are  Involved  in,  the  question 
arose. 

When  all  was  said  and  done  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  a  very 
bipartisan  basis  finally  developed  its 
budget,  it  had  reduced  the  administra- 
tion's request  by  approximately  $7  bil- 
lion. We  cut  a  lot  out.  We  got  it  down 
to  about  $305  billion.  That  is  going  to 
be  less  than  a  3-percent  real  growth, 
but  we  do  believe  as  a  committee  that 
it  will  meet  the  defense  needs  of  this 
coimtry. 

What,  of  course,  we  are  concerned 
with  is  that  this  body  will  slash  the  de- 
fense budget  even  further  in  develop- 
ing its  own  budget  to  the  point  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  defend  America. 
That  is  my  concern  and  that  is  the 
concern  I  am  sure  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  that  committee. 

We  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our 
problem  in  this  country  has  not  been  a 
lack  of  revenues,  so  we  also  know  that 
a  tax  increase  is  not  the  right  answer. 
We  also  know  we  should  not  develop 
a  budget  which  requires  us  to  raise 
taxes,  because  tax  collections  have 
gone  up  every  year  by  approximately 
$60  bUlion  in  recent  years.  We  have 
been  raising  revenues  in  this  country 
for  the  last  15  years  at  the  rate  of 
about  19  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product,  so  it  is  not  a  matter  of  lost 
tax  revenues. 

The  problem  in  this  country  today  is 
that  we  are  spending  too  much.  Spend- 
ing, of  course,  now  consumes  almost  24 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
So  the  point  of  my  remarks  this 
morning.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  do 


not  need  a  tax  Increase.  We  do  not 
need  a  budget  which  slashes  defense 
unnecessarily. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee 
which  is  responsible  for  the  defense  of 
this  Nation  has  considered  very  care- 
fully what  Is  impropriate  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation  and  has  concluded 
that  $305  billion  would  be  appropriate. 

I  will  support  the  administration's 
budget  because  of  its  request,  even 
though  I  wiU  not  agree  with  every- 
thing in  it.  I  will  agree  to  the  $305  bU- 
llon  mark  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
In  considering  the  budget  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  is  before  us  now 
and  the  other  budgets  which  have 
been  and  will  be  before  \i8  to  please 
consider  not  parochial  or  political  con- 
siderations, but  the  defense  needs  of 
this  country,  for  it  is  that  which  we 
must  be  primarily  concerned  with  in 
developing  that  part  of  our  budget. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlonan  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

TRAnCAJTT]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  for 
his  tremendous  effort  in  trying  to 
forge  a  reasonable  budget  for  Ameri- 
ca's future. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  few 
things  In  the  President's  budget  that  I 
think  are  incongruent  with  some  of 
the  statements  he  made  in  the  past.  I 
think  Americans  become  quite  leery  of 
statements  such  as,  "You  know,  I  work 
for  the  Government.  I'm  going  to  give 
you  a  helping  hand,  and  I'm  really  not 
going  to  raise  your  taxes." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's 
budget  contains  $23  bOlion  in  hidden 
taxes,  user  fees,  and  asset  sales. 

This  is  the  same  President  who  said 
when  he  was  nmnlng  against  Osobgb 
Bush,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  I'm 
going  to  balance  the  Federal  budget 
by  1983."  Then  after  he  Is  elected  he 
very  honestly  and  very  honorably 
looked  in  the  eyes  of  television  and 
told  the  American  people.  "I  can't  do 
It,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It's  too  big  a 
task.  It  wUl  take  me  until  the  fall  of 
1984." 

Now,  let's  get  serious  here.  This 
President  has  brought  forward  a 
budget  that  continues  to  expand  upon 
the  military  budget  that  has  anywhere 
between  $50  billion  and  $300  bUllon  in 
some  pipeline,  money  that  was  i4>pro- 
prlated  at  a  time  when  inflation  was 
much  higher,  and  I  will  give  you  that 
due.  But  where  are  we  going  now? 

We  have  a  President  that  wotild  cut 
child  nutrition,  throw  out  completely 
vocational  education  in  a  country  that 
is  tjtiung  about  competitiveness;  seri- 
ously impact  housing  In  a  Nation 
where  housing  is  very  critical  and  this 
Congress  had  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  homeless  of  America  sleeping 

on  steel  grates. 


Now,  I  ask  you.  Is  this  a  budget  for 
America?  I  say  the  President's  budget 
Is  un-American  and  in  my  own  little 
way  there  Is  a  word  from  my  commu- 
nity that  would  depict  that  vote  that 
Congress  should  send,  the  message 
Congress  should  said  to  the  President, 
that  word  is  "mort."  It  means  dead. 

Mr.  F^«sident,  yova  budget  is  mort 
here  in  the  House.  We  do  not  work  for 
the  railroad.  The  signal  we  send 
should  be  a  strong  vote. 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
mmutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  Mastih]. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have,  of  course,  moment  by 
moment  missed  the  Budget  Committee 
desperately  now  that  I  am  off  of  it, 
but  I  have  had  that  rare  opportunity 
to  continue  following  someone  and  the 
leadership  of  that  committee,  as  so 
well  epitomized  by  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Be- 
cause he  does  really  I  think  a  superb 
Job  with  the  press.  I  am  able  to  follow 
what  Is  happening  in  the  committee 
and  to  follow  those  things  which  he 
says  to  all  Americans,  and  I  think  it 
makes  some  sense  for  us  to  remember 
them  as  we  talk  about  the  budget  he 
has  introduced,  the  President's 
budget. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee: 

If  you  think  you're  goins  to  get  there  (the 
Oramm-Rudman  target)  by  smoke  and  mir- 
rors and  unrealistic  assumptions,  you're 
sadly  mistaken.  Jan.  4,  NBCs  "Meet  the 
Press." 

These  are  his  comments  about  the 
President's  budget: 

I  have  questioned  its  realism  in  terms  of 
economic  assumption,  primarily  the  1988 
current  service  deficit  which  Is  estimated  at 
1150  billion,  where  CBO  saya  $169  billion, 
and  many  private  econometric  forecasting 
agencies  say  It  is  larger  than  that.  Commltr 
tee  hearing.  Jan.  8. 

Some  of  us  actually  brought  this  up 
with  the  President's  own  budget  office 
and  with  the  President  hhnself . 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  tell 
you,  you  so  convinced  me  that  I 
thought  the  President's  budget  Hi- 
served  him  because  the  assumptions 
were  so  badly  flawed.  I  appreciated 
what  you  said  and  I  look  forward  later 
on  when  we  can  look  at  the  aasinnp- 
tion  base  of  your  budget,  because 
someone  like  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  never  repeat  the 
mistake  he  chastised  our  President  on 
for  3  months. 

I  have  actually  heard  rumors  that 
the  gentleman's  budget  has  the  same 
flaws. 
"Say  it  ain't  so.  Joe;  say  it  aint  so." 
Mr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  Just  simply  say  to 
my  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  we  miss  her  so 
desperately  on  the  Budget  Committee, 
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that  she  tuw  her  men  confused.  It's 
"BUL" 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
mimiteB  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
foRila  [Mr.  TBOMASl.  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

D  1040 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chalnnan.  I  know  It  is  "BUL"  We  also 
kuow  that  It  is  poUtics. 

You  know,  there  are  actually  some 
members  of  the  Donocrat  Party  who 
wrote  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee requeaOng  the  military  funding 
levels  in  the  President's  budget,  urging 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  fund  those  programs  at 
the  Prealdoit's  budget  leveL 

Ouess  what  they  are  going  to  do  on 
the  President's  budget.  They  are  going 
to  vote  "no."  Ouess  what  they  are 
going  to  do  on  the  Donocrat  budget. 
Do  you  wonder  why  they  do  that? 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  addi- 
tional quotes  from  the  chairman.  This 
was  Juuary  22.  when  he  addressed 
the  Seovtary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Baker  "Let  me  Just  turn  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  I  call  realism,  as  we  look 
at  the  budget,"  the  chairman  said, 
"that  has  been  submitted  to  us  and 
some  of  the  comments  that  you  have 
made  with  regard  to  that  budget. 

Does  the  axtminlitr&tlon  know  something 
that  we  dont  know*  *  *? 

Again,  during  that  same  hearing: 
I  sm  *  *  *  nying  that  CBO  and  the  econo- 
metric foiecasting  agencies,  Mr.  Secretary, 
■re  nying  you  are  off,  and  you  are  off  sub- 
stantially. 

It  goes  on,  in  which  he  castigates  the 
President's  basic  as8unu)tlons,  for  ex- 
aim>le,  in  front  of  James  MlUer,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  on  Janu- 
ary 29: 

I  am  coooemed  that  your  basic  economic 
aHumpttons  are  flawed,  and  U  your  starting 
point  Is  unrealistic  *  *  *. 

And  we  Join  him  once  again  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  when  he  says: 

A  major  cause  of  the  shortfall  in  the 
President's  Budget  is  the  use  of  an  optimis- 
tic eouKMnic  forecast 

Let  us  dose  again  with:  "And  then, 
finally.  I  would  *  *  *  simply  say,"  the 
chairman  said,  "that  we,  of  course, 
have  a  disagreement,  CBO  has  a  dis- 
agreement with  you"— the  administra- 
tion—"and  the  private  econometric 
forecasting  agencies  apparently  seem 
to  have  a  disagreement  *  *  *" 

At  one  time  Chairman  Qrat  had  a 
disagreement  with  the  President's  eco- 
nmnlc  assumptions.  As  we  will  find 
later  on  in  this  program,  Mr.  Gray  has 
seen  the  light.  He  has  adopted  the 
President's  economic  forecasts.  Yet  he 
will  oppose  this  budget  and  praise  his 
own.  Why?  It  is  the  same  reason 
Democrats  will  send  letters  to  the 
Aimed  Services  Committee  asking  for 
the  President's  numbers  and  rebuke 
the  President's  position. 


I  guess  that  is  why  we  call  it  politics. 
S<>me  of  us  are  sick  and  tired  of  it. 
Mr.  QREES.  BCay  I  ask.  Mr.  Chair- 
how  much  time  I  have  remain- 

le   CHAIRMAN.   The   genUeman 
>m  New  York  [Mr.  Grkdi]  has  12 
lutes  remaining. 

OREEN.  &(r.  Chairman.  I  yield 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.  DiCKUfsOH] . 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
>ke  briefly  on  this  yesterday,  and  I 
it  to  reiterate  some  of  the  things 
it  I  said  yesterday,  because  I  am 
id  that  with  the  scarcity  of  Mem- 
bers present  here  that  some  of  the 
tilings  that  I  said  which  I  think  are 
in^portant  might  not  have  been  heard. 
Vesterday  the  committee  finished  its 
d^berations  on  its  annual  authorisa- 
tion bill,  and  we  marked  to  a  figure 
tl^t  we  thought  was  reasonable.  We 
reduced  the  President's  budget  from 
$30.2  billion  requested  down  to  ap- 
pibximately  $305  billion. 

We  did  this  because  we  marked  to 
wiiat  we  perceived  to  be  the  threat.  It 
is  not  our  Job  on  the  committee  to 
mark  to  what  we  would  anticipate  the 
bx  dget  to  l>e  or  what  we  anticipate  the 
A]  ipropriations  Committee  would 
f  u  ad,  but  what  we  see  as  the  threat. 

\Si.  Chairman,  there  is  a  threat. 
Tl  Lcre  is  an  ongoing  threat,  and  the 
S<viets  are  continuing  to  build,  and 
ttiey  outnumber  \is  in  troops,  tanks, 
m^n.  aircraft.  They  have  Just  complet- 
ed a  new  carrier  which  will  soon  be 
g<$ng  through  operational  tests.  It  is 
iBJve  or  larger  than  any  that  we 
ive.  They  have  more  submarines, 
ttiey  have  deeper  diving  submarines, 
|d  they  have  quieter  submarines, 
le  threat  is  real,  and  it  is  there. 
N^w  if  we  have  to  mark  to  the  budget 
tnat  is  proposed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, we  will  have  to  reduce  some 
$95  bUlion  over  the  President's  re- 
quest. We  have  reduced  our  biU,  as  I 
said,  from  $312  billion  to  $305  billion. 
If]  we  are  to  meet  the  outlay  figure, 
a^d  do  it  in  this  year,  the  only  way 
you  can  reach  that  figure  of  $281  bil- 
lion is  to  cut  people— people  and  train- 
ing. We  have  to  attack  our  readiness, 
we  have  to  reduce  our  forces  in 
Efirope,  we  have  to  reduce  the  total 
mimpower,  and/or  deny  our  service- 
men a  pay  raise. 

There  is  anticipated  in  the  budget 
p«t  out  by  the  Budget  Committee  a 
piy  raise  for  the  civilian  sector  and  a 
p^y  raise  for  the  military  sector.  We 
i\e  in  our  budget  a  3-percent  pay 
which  should  be  comparable  to 
it  the  civilian  sector  gets.  If  we 
ive  to  mark,  to  the  figure  that  is 
len  to  us  by  the  Budget  Committee, 
there  will  be  zero  pay  raise  for  our 
military,  and  I  anticipate  that  if  we 
ti  eat  the  civilian  sector  the  same  way 
w  i  are  going  to  find  that  there  will  be 
n#  increase  for  retirees,  no  increase 
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for  civil  servants,  no  increase  for  our 
milltaity,  no  increase  for  our  veterans. 

I  thl  Ik  that  a  3-percent  pay  raise  or 
increaae  in  retirement  benefits  is  rea- 
sonable, and  it  is  anticipated  in  this 
budget.  If  we  have  to  meet  the  figiires 
that  are  being  given  to  us,  then  you 
are  goibg  to  find  a  reduction  in  people, 
you  are  going  to  find  that  we  are  going 
to  deny  them  their  cost-of-living  in- 
crease.] which  they  have  learned  to 
depend  on.  and  I  think  that  it  is  unre- 
alistic I  to  force  on  the  military  the 
burden  of  trying  to  balance  the 
budgeu 

I  voted  against  Gramm-Rudman 
originally,  because  under  the  formula 
it  says  even  though  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget  is  defense 
spending,  50  percent  of  the  cuts  have 
to  come  out  of  defense.  I  think  that  it 
is  unfair  and  unrealistic,  and  that  is 


whati 


I  budget  presumes. 


Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, 
Mr. 

tlewoi 


the  gentleman  yield? 
ICfONSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
from  Illinois. 

Mrs.!MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Hie  gentleman  is  too  gracious  a 
persont  and  too  fair  and  too  strong  a 
suppoBter  of  the  military,  but  would  it 
not  be  at  least  thinkable  that  those 
from  any  side  of  the  aisle  who  would 
support  the  Democratic  budget  to  a 
mark  that  would  so  hurt  this  Nation's 
securilQr  are  actually  agreeing  that 
some  df  those  cuts  can  occur  in  their 
districi? 

Mr.  PICKINSON.  Absolutely.  It  is 
going  ito  take  place  nationwide.  You 
are  gotng  to  feel  the  impact.  We  are 
talking  about  cutting  training,  we  are 
talking  about  cutting  readiness,  if  we 
are  gc^ng  to  have  to  meet  the  targets 
that  are  being  given  to  us  by  the 
Budget  Committee.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  talk  about  eliminating  people 
at  a  t)me  when  we  are  trying  to  get 
our  NATO  allies  to  even  come  up  to 
their  3  percent  that  they  agreed  to  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentletnan  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  people.  The  gentleman  Is 
talklni ;  about  troops,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  is  exactly 
what  1  am  talking  about,  military  per- 
sonnel, 

Mr.  iLATTA.  And  if  they  went  to 
that  Ipw  figiire  that  the  Democrats 
have  m  their  budget,  you  are  talking 
between  200.000  and  400,000  troops. 

Mr.  piCKINSON.  It  would  impact 
that  many.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
many  would  have  to  be  let  our  of  the 
service,  because  if  you  discharge  them, 
with  the  cost  of  transporting  them 
and  their  material  home,  their  goods 
and  sfirvices.  it  will  not  all  show  up  in 
the  same  year  that  we  have  to  reach 
this  ti  rget.  So  in  addition  to  reducing 


the  size  of  our  armed  services,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  impact  training, 
flight  time,  steaming  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  saying  that  it  is 
unrealistic.  This  will  be  the  third  year 
in  a  row  when  we  have  had  a  negative 
growth  if  we  live  up  to  the  budget  that 
is  being  given  to  us,  and  we  cannot 
stand  that. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fig- 
ures that  I  used  on  troops  were  used 
by  the  Democrats  themselves  in  the 
committee.  So  we  are  talking  about 
across-the-board  reductions  that  are 
going  to  affect  troops. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Perhaps  that  is 
what  they  want  to  do,  and  there  are 
some  in  this  Chamber  who  would  like 
to  see  a  reduction  of  our  military. 
There  are  some  who  would  like  to  see 
a  crippling  of  our  military.  But  I  am 
not  one  of  those,  and  I  think  at  least 
we  ought  to  put  the  monkey  on  the 
back  where  it  belongs,  and  when  we 
vote,  let  us  find  out  who  is  for  defend- 
ing the  country  and  the  freedoms  that 
we  hold  so  dear,  or  who  is  going  to  cut 
the  legs  out  from  under  us  so  we 
cannot  defend  and  protect  the  things 
that  we  say  that  we  espouse. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  VLr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  I  understand, 
did  the  distinguished  vice  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  say 
that  if  this  budget  is  adopted  in  de- 
fense that  the  majority  will  be  respon- 
sible for  no  pay  increase  for  the  active 
military? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  we  are  to  meet 
our  target,  that  is  exactly  what  it 
means.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  outlay 
figure  of  $281  billion,  the  only  way 
that  we  can  reach  that  figure  in  the 
coming  year  is  by  the  reduction  of  per- 
sonnel, taking  people  out  of  our  serv- 
ice, and  reduction  of  training,  steam- 
ing time,  flying  time,  the  things  that 
go  into  operation  and  maintenance 
and  readiness,  and  that  is  the  only 
way  we  can  reach  the  target  they  laid 
to  us.     

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  So  the  only 
blame  that  can  be  laid  if  this  is  adopt- 
ed is  at  the  feet  of  the  majority  for  im- 
mediate readiness. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  is  exactly 
right. 

D  1050 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  DoaoAif]. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
ChiUrman,  thank  you  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  heard  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  ask  the  rhe- 
torical question:  What  is  a  conserva- 
tive to  do  here?  Well,  there  really  are 
not  any  conservatives  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  can  tell  you  that. 


Everybody  here  seems  to  want  to 
spend,  it  is  Just  for  different  things. 

We  see  folks  stand  up  who  say  I  am 
conservative,  but  they  say  we  want 
more  things  that  explode,  or  we  want 
more  money  as  long  as  it  is  sent  over- 
seas. Well,  they  are  not  conservatives. 
Let  us  not  fool  ourselves. 

Now.  the  reason  I  take  the  floor  on 
the  President's  budget  is  I  Just  fin- 
ished reading  David  Stockman's  book, 
"The  Triunu)h  of  PoUtics."  This 
budget  we're  debating  today  is  the 
grandson  of  David  Stockman,  and 
every  year  we  get  another  one,  filled 
with  deception,  completed  by  a  hoax 
perpetrated  on  this  Chamber  and  the 
other  body  and  he  ought  to  be  embar- 
rassed by  the  budgets  that  this  admin- 
istration sends  to  the  Congress.  The 
President  is  responsible,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, to  put  together  a  budget  that 
has  correct  numbers,  reasonable  esti- 
mates and  reasonable  expectations, 
and  he  should  then  work  together 
with  us  to  try  and  move  through  it. 

That  does  not  happen  because  the 
White  House  keeps  playing  a  political 
game  with  us,  and  it's  a  real  shame. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  JPTORPSl. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
of  us  could  say  a  lot  about  the  prob- 
lems with  this  budget.  I  would  quickly 
like  to  express  my  concern  with  the 
deterioration  of  the  budget  process, 
the  overly  rosy  projections  of  both  the 
administration  and  the  House  Budget 
Committee  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  committee  process  by  the  Budget 
Committee. 

I  was  very  disappointed  to  learn  that 
the  House  Budget  Committee  opted  to 
use  the  administration's  economic  as- 
sumptions—particularly after  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  informed  us 
that  3uch  a  "rosy  scenario"  wasn't 
warranted.  In  the  past,  the  House 
Budget  Committee  felt  it  incimibent 
upon  the  House,  as  the  body  empow- 
ered by  the  Constitution  with  primary 
responsibility  for  formulating  spend- 
ing policy,  to  use  the  most  realistic 
economic  assiunptions  available.  This 
practice  should  not  be  altered  now 
simply  for  political  advantage. 

I  am  Increasingly  concerned  by  the 
Budget  Committee's  abandonment  of 
the  committee  process  and  its  abroga- 
tion of  responsibility  to  guide  the 
budget  process.  By  including  only 
sketchy  reconciliation  requirements, 
the  committee  is  effectively  handing 
over  its  power  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  If  this  deterioration  of  the 
process  is  allowed  to  continue,  the  au- 
thorizing committees  wHl  soon  have 
little  role  in  the  spending  process. 

Similarly,  I  have  become  increasing- 
ly distressed  to  witness  how  the  ma- 
nipulations of  the  congressional 
budget  process  are  distorting  the  vc>- 
propriatlons  process.  Every  time  we 


accede  to  and  pass  one  of  those 
humongous  catchall  continuing  resolu- 
tions, we  in  effect  have  turned  over 
the  crafting  of  the  Federal  budget  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  focus  specifically  on 
one  area  of  the  budget  that  will  prob- 
ably escape  the  attention  of  most 
Members  but  is  critically  important  to 
our  Nation's  pension  programs.  We 
have  a  serious  problem  with  the  fund- 
ing shortfall  in  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  that  must  be 
addressed. 

From  the  end  of  fiscal  1984  until  the 
end  of  1986.  PBGC's  deficit  has  in- 
creased more  than  eightfold— to 
almost  $4  billion.  These  deficits  are  a 
consequence  of  a  series  of  pension 
plan  terminations  by  major  American 
companies,  primarily  in  the  trade-im- 
pacted steel  industry.  LTV  Steel  pen- 
sion plans  and  other  trade-impacted 
steel  companies  make  up  75  percent  of 
this  shortfall. 

Ironically,  the  increased  premium 
payments  recommended  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee  would  end  up  forc- 
ing companies  whose  pension  plans  are 
healthy  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  the 
steel  companies'  inability  to  compete 
with  imports.  In  order  to  erase  the 
PBGC  deficit  on  a  self-supported 
basis,  the  necessary  flat  single-employ- 
er premiums  would  have  to  more  than 
triple— to  some  $30  per  capita.  Such  a 
steep  premium  increase  is  obviously 
going  to  Jeopardize  the  health  of  all  of 
the  Nation's  pension  programs. 

As  part  of  its  amendments  to  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
established  an  adjustment  assistanoe 
trust  fimd.  to  be  composed  partly  of 
revenues  generated  by  an  Import  fee 
negotiated  by  the  USTR.  Recognizing 
that  the  precipitious  increases  in  the 
PBGC  deficit  have  resulted,  in  sub- 
stantial part,  from  oui  trade  imbal- 
ance, I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  take  a  look  at  utilizing 
that  trust  fund  in  order  to  relieve  this 
serious  burden  from  the  rest  of  the 
country's  pension  programs. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  sur- 
charge of  less  than  1  percent  would 
not  violate  GATT.  And.  for  example,  a 
surcharge  of  0.9  percent  would  raise  $3 
to  $3.5  billion.  This  revenue  could  be 
used  to  retire  the  PBGC  trade-related 
deficit— about  $3  billicm,  or  the  com- 
mittee could  choose  to  earmark  some- 
what over  $200  million  of  this  fund  to 
PBGC  in  order  to  amortize  the  short- 
fall over  30  years.  By  using  this  mech- 
anism to  solve  the  PBGC  funding  di- 
lemma, we  would  be  tying  the  funding 
source  to  the  source  of  the  problem- 
imported  goods.  In  other  words,  we 
would  be  letting  "the  problem  pay  for 
the  solution."  I  urge  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  consider  this 
option. 
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Our  trade  deficit  has  •Iready  caused 
aerioui  economic  problems.  It  has 
meant  the  loas  of  thousands  of  Jobs.  It 
has  resulted  In  the  shutdowns  of  fac- 
tories and  plEnts.  We  must  not  let  It 
staok  oar  pension  system,  too. 

Let  me  Just  remind  my  ooUeacues 
that  m  our  efforts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  PBGC,  we  must  address 
the  root  cause  o<  those  problems  as 
wdl  as  the  immediate  funding  needs. 
The  administration,  in  legislation 
transmitted  to  the  House,  proposes  to 
addrsM  those  root  causes— insuffidoit 
nilnlmum  fundtaig  standards  and 
preaoit  Inoeitftves  to  terminate  rather 
than  »»««Hit.«iTi  ftians.  It  Is  important 
that  we  amortiae  the  PBGC  deficit. 
It's  Just  as  lmp<ulant  that  we  prevmt 
It  from  increasing  as  a  result  of  future 
tomlnations.  This  is  a  critical  probl«n 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  note 
of  it 

Mr.  OREEN.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
m  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  MoCollvm]. 

Mr.  MoCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  particularly 
happy  with  either  the  President's 
budget  or  the  Democrats'  budget,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  that  we  really  are 
setting  the  kinds  of  priorities  in  this 
budgeting  lyocess  necessary  if  we  are 
going  to  get  this  Government  running 
right,  if  we  are  really  going  to  get 
tititnyt  going. 

The  Democrat  budget  though  both- 
en  me  the  most  of  all  because  it  has 
these  huge  tax  increases  buUt  into  it 
to  fund  not  only  existing  programs, 
but  in  s(Mne  cases  expansions  of  pro- 
grams that  we  do  not  have  any  busi- 
ness dokog. 

A  few  years  ago.  President  Reagan 
submitted  a  plan  which  contained 
stmie  44  programs  for  elimination,  for 
termination,  to  get  rid  of  them.  I 
think  this  Congress  perhaps  has  elimi- 
nated one.  maybe  two  of  those  pro- 
grams. I  have  not  heard  anybody  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  ccnning  for- 
ward this  year  saying,  gee.  we  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  some  programs  and 
maybe  we  will  accept  10  or  20  of  those, 
even  though  we  cannot  buy  all  40  or 
44  of  them.  They  have  not  even  come 
forward  and  suggested  10  of  their  own. 
In  fact,  they  have  not  suggested  two 
or  three  for  elimination. 

The  botton  line  is  we  need  to  cut 
spending,  we  need  to  do  it  by  setting 
priorities,  and  in  some  cases  we  need 
to  protect  an  taicrease  in  q>en(Ung  in 
vedflc  iwograms.  That  Is  what  the 
pe(H>le  elected  us  to  do. 

I  am  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
omnmittee  on  Crime  and  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  monejrs  that  we  would 
need,  and  need  to  have  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  in  fighting  the 
drug  war  are  not  going  to  be  there 
when  all  is  said  and  done.  Under  fimc- 
tkm  750  of  the  Democrats'  budget  pro- 
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we  see  that  they  have  on  paper 
V>pe^red  to  increase  the  total  amount 
froni  the  President's  request,  but  in 
fact  hey  have  added  in  a  lot  of  other 
thini  B  that  they  want  the  moneys  to 
go  to  irard.  So  when  you  subtract  those 
out,  rou  have  a  $530  million  net  that 
is  no|  there,  and  we  very  badly  need  to 
have  a  budget  that  rectifies  the  drug 
war  problem. 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I 
correct  that  the  other  side  is  simply 
reserving  time  to  close? 

Th^  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  1b 
corrcrt.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ohjsen]  has  1  minute  re- 
m^iTiing  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texa  I  [Mr.  Frost]  has  21  minutes  re- 
main ng. 

Mrj  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
one  lemaining  speaker  who  will  close, 
and  We  would  ask  the  other  side  to 
pleaae  proceed  with  their  time. 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
mys^  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  would 
agree  with  the  Budget  Committee  and 
its  d^itinguished  chairman  that  it  was 
unfoftunate  that  in  this  budget  proc- 
ess the  President  started  us  off  with  a 
budget  that  was  unrealistic.  But  after 
they  I  and  he  properly  criticized  the 
Presilent  for  that,  I  think  it  was  very 
sad  fbr  this  House  and  for  the  people 
of  this  coimtry  that  they  then  proceed 
to  offer  this  House  a  budget  premised 
on  exactly  the  same  incorrect  assump- 
tions] for  which  they  blame  the  Presi- 
denti 

I  do  not  think  that  served  this 
House.  I  do  not  think  that  served  the 
Amefican  people.  While  I  hope  that 
the  Koiise  will  vote  against  the  Presi- 
dent's  budget  now  before  it  in  this 
amei  dment,  I  also  hope  that  when  the 
time  comes  the  House  will  vote  against 
the  ]  louse  Budget  Committee  propos- 
al 

Mi^  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rnsso]. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
debaie  on  the  budget  must  surprise 
the  llmerican  people  who  are  watch- 
ing, tills  was  to  be  the  debate  on  the 
President's  budget,  but  how  many  Re- 
publicans on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
have  you  heard  talk  about  the  Presi- 
dent^ budget  or  the  great  virtues  of 
that  |l>udget?  Not  one. 

I  tiave  been  sitting  here  listening  to 
this  debate,  and  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  characterize  the  President's 
budget  as  the  great  salvation  for  this 
grea^  cotmtry.  The  President  said 
whe4  he  took  this  well  in  his  State  of 
the  tlnion  Address  that  his  future 
vision  of  America  would  be  sent  to  the 
CapiioL  Well,  it  arrived  and  nobody  is 
suppprting  it.  Nobody  here  on  the  Re- 
publican side  is  talking  about  it  or  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  the  President's 
great  blueprint  for  America.  So  I  want 
to  pdint  them  out  for  you. 
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I  am  nc  t  for  the  President's  budget, 
but  I  waikt  to  go  through  it  for  you. 
Here  is  uhat  the  President's  budget 
does:  It  i  vises  revenues.  Surprise.  It 
does— $22  4  billion  in  revenues.  Let  us 
not  be  mistaken  about  this  fact,  be- 
cause you  are  going  to  hear  in  later 
debate  that  the  Democrats  raised  reve- 
nues and  that  the  Democrats  raised 
taxes.  Remember  that  there  are  $22.4 
billion  of  revenues  in  the  President's 
budget. 

D  1100 

No  matiter  how  you  characterize  it, 
no  matter  how  you  try  to  gloss  over  it, 
that  is  in  his  budget.  Let  us  look  at 
some  other  parts  of  this  great,  great 
blueprint  ^or  America's  future. 

Cuts  m  Medicare— $5.1  billion  cuts  in 
Medicare,  to  be  exact.  The  President 
wants  to  Increase  premiums  for  Medi- 
care beneficiaries.  The  President 
wants  to  flelay  Medicare  beneficiaries' 
eligibility^  That  Is  his  blueprint  for 
America,  for  the  elderly  on  Medicare. 

Let  us  look  at  education.  We  are  in  a 
comi>etitiVe  struggle  worldwide.  We  re- 
alize the  trade  problems  that  we  face 
in  this  Nation.  We  realize  that  our 
people  neied  a  better  education,  for  ex- 
ample. We  understand  that  and  we 
need  to  advocate  it.  So  what  does  the 
President}  do?  His  blueprint  for  Amer- 
ica, his  vifclon  of  the  future  revolution, 
eliminates  or  reduce  numerous  educa- 
tion programs,  including  math  and  sci- 
ence teacher,  training  grant  programs, 
vocational  education,  handicapped 
educatioi^  college  student  financial  as- 
sistance. ! 

Now  is  {that  a  blueprint  for  Ameri- 
ca's future  in  education?  What  about 
drug  abuse  programs;  one  of  the  most 
heralded  events  that  took  place  here 
last  year  was  our  fight  against  drugs 
with  the  successful  passage  of  major 
antidrug  legislation. 

We  ougAit  to  continue  that  fight,  but 
what  doe^  the  President  do?  He  cuts 
almost  a  billion  dollars  in  the  drug 
problem,  i  That  is  his  blueprint  for 
America,  [it's  no  wonder  that  we  have 
not  heard  many  individuals  come  out 
here  andjextol  the  great  virtues  of  the 
Presidents  budget. 

Let  us  look  at  low-income  programs. 
He  cuts  most  programs  providing  as- 
sistance to  low-income  individuals,  the 
elderly,  the  sick,  and  the  homeless.  He 
wants  to  terminate  housing  for  the  el- 
derly and  the  handicapped.  The  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  reduce  the  low 
income  home  energy  assistance  by  33 
percent, '  rhich  would  remove  nearly  3 
million  leople  off  the  program.  He 
wants  to  >ropo6e  increases  in  VA  hous- 
ing loan  Fees  and  proposes  to  cut  nu- 
merous other  programs  in  the  veter- 
ans' function;  Is  this  a  blueprint  for 
America') ;  future? 

Now,  I  think  that  the  reason  we  do 
not  hear  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  sup- 
port for  '  he  President's  budget  in  this 


discussion  today  is,  because  responsi- 
ble Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
do  not  want  this  blueprint  for  America 
and  its  people.  They  do  not  want  it  be- 
cause they  feel  there  is  a  responsibil- 
ity here  that  we  as  a  government  have 
to  the  American  people. 

Where  does  the  President  increase 
spending?  He  increases  spending  m  de- 
fense, he  increases  expenditures  in  for- 
eign aid.  and  in  other  areas. 

Let's  talk  about  defense  spending.  I 
want  to  deal  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  were  raised  by  my  colleagues 
during  debate  on  this  issue.  Tou  know, 
we  have  heard  individuals  come  to  the 
well  and  say  that  if  we  adopt  the 
outlay  numbers  in  the  House  Demo- 
cratic propood,  we  will  have  to  cut 
troops,  we  will  have  to  cut  personnel, 
we  will  have  to  cut  operation  and 
maintenance.  That  is  true,  if  that  is 
where  you  want  to  make  the  cuts. 

It  was  a  $276  billion  budget  last  year 
and  you  can  cut  almost  anywhere  you 
want.  You  do  not  have  to  cut  person- 
nel, you  do  not  have  to  cut  operation 
and  maintenance.  You  can  cut  some  of 
the  sophisticated  weaponry  that  we 
have  discovered  doesn't  work  anyway. 

I'll  say  it  again,  this  is  an  area  where 
you  can  cut.  But  what  we  have  heard 
m  the  Budget  Conmiittee  over  the  last 
3  years  is,  "If  you  don't  reach  this  spe- 
cific, magic  wish  list  niunber  of  the 
Pentagon's,  we  cannot  continue."  Now 
here's  an  interesting  fact  in  light  of 
that  repetitive  Pentagon  theme.  In  the 
3  years  that  I  have  been  on  the 
Budget  Committee  not  one  program 
has  been  terminated  that  the  Penta- 
gon had  on  its  wish  list,  and  not  one 
event  has  occurred  that  the  Pentagon 
did  not  want  to  occur.  They  have  done 
everythtog  they  wanted  to  do.  Yet, 
they  continue  to  come  in  and  tell  us 
the  horror  stories  of  things  that  are 
not  going  to  happen  if  they  don't  get 
their  money  figiu«,  but  somehow  the 
dire  predictions  never  come  true.  In 
fact,  under  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee proposal  we  are  only  $900  million 
less  than  the  President  on  budget  au- 
thority, which  is  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  the  Pentagon 
cannot  take  a  three-tenths  of  1-per- 
cent cut  when  we  are  cutting  the  el- 
derU^,  education,  low-income  assist- 
ance, and  everything  else.  They 
cannot  take  a  three-tenths  of  1-per- 
cent cut?  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  buy  that  arrangement  and  the 
polls  show  that  they  do  not  buy  it. 

Let  me  deal  a  little  with  economic 
assumptions.  You  know,  when  you  sit 
on  the  Budget  Committee  you  wait  to 
see  what  the  President  proposes,  be- 
cause under  the  law  that  is  how  the 
budget  process  works.  We  always  hope 
that  we  get  a  responsible,  intelligent, 
and  honest  budget  from  the  President. 
If  his  current  budget  is  so  responsi- 
ble, why  are  the  members  of  his  own 
party  not  extolling  its  virtues?  I  think 


I've  explained  the  reasons  why.  Also 
the  President  would  not  work  with  us 
on  the  budget.  When  we  worked  with 
the  President  on  tax  reform,  and  the 
President  involved  himself  in  the  proc- 
ess of  tax  reform,  and  we  were  able  to 
produce  an  excellent  document  for 
America.  We  woi^ed  with  Jim  Baker, 
we  worked  with  his  people  and  we 
tried  to  deal  with  the  differences  that 
we  had.  Now,  obviously  he  did  not  get 
everything  he  wanted  and  we  did  not 
get  everything  we  wanted.  But  the 
bottom  line  was  that  we  were  both  in- 
volved in  the  process.  And  everyone 
benefited  from  it. 

But  the  budget  process  has  been  a 
different  matter.  Out  comes  his  docu- 
ment off  the  press  sometime  in  Febru- 
ary. "Here  it  is.  Congress,  here  is  my 
budget,  here  are  my  assumptions,  here 
is  what  I  want  to  do  and  goodbye,  I  am 
no  longer  a  player." 

That  is  not  responsible  government. 
The  President  and  Congress  must 
work  together.  The  President  owes  us 
the  same  responsibility  on  the  budget 
process,  as  he  gave  us  on  tax  reform. 
We  have  proven  in  the  past  that  we 
can  work  with  them.  And  when  we 
have  worked  together,  we  have  pro- 
duced an  excellent  doctmient. 

But  he  is  no  longer  a  part  of  it.  He 
does  not  want  to  be  part  of  it.  My  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
did  not  want  to  be  part  of  it.  They 
don't  even  want  to  debate  his  budget 
document. 

When  you  deal  with  economic  as- 
simiptions,  if  you  want  to  compare 
apples  to  apples,  you  have  to  have  the 
same  apples  in  the  basket.  I  do  not  like 
the  President's  economic  assumptions. 
I  do  not  like  where  he  starts  with  his 
base  line.  But  you  cannot  compare  our 
budget  to  his  imless  we  adopt  those  as- 
sumptions. So  if  they  are  overly  opti- 
mistic, if  they  understate  what  we 
think  is  going  to  happen  or  if  they 
overstate  it,  we  have  to  at  least  adopt 
it  so  that  you  can  see  what  we  do  in 
our  budget.  As  compared  to  his. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  long 
debate  on  economic  assumptions  in 
the  budget,  but  the  important  thing 
here  is  when  the  President's  own 
budget  is  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  is  kind  of  insulting 
to  see  very  few  members  of  his  party 
supporting  his  budget. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

BAr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  came  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
the  trade  issue  and  said  that  the  way 
to  deal  with  the  trade  issue  is  massive 
new  investments  in  education.  Now  I 
think  I  heard  the  gentleman  say  that 
the  President's  budget  in  fact  does  not 


comport  with  that  at  alL  In  fact,  it 
exacts  massive  cuts  in  education. 

I  guess  I  do  not  imderstand  how  the 
Treasury  Secretary  says,  "We  in  this 
administration  want  to  boost  educa- 
tion," and  then  they  submit  a  budget 
that  says,  "We  ought  to  cut  the  heck 
out  of  education  by  almost  80  per- 
cent." Is  that  what  you  had  said  is  m 
the  President's  budget? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Well,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  those  massive  cuts  in  educa- 
tion are  in  the  President's  budget.  And 
I  think  what  has  happened  here,  is 
that  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  have  looked  at  his  budget, 
they  do  not  like  it  either.  But  it  is 
tough  to  oppose  their  own  President, 
although  I  respect  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoi^  for  doing  that.  But 
there  are  very  few  Members  who  are 
in  strong  support  of  all  the  things  the 
President  has  done  in  his  budget. 

I  think  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  say  this  is  "political  rheto- 
ric, it  is  fun  and  games,  the  Democrats 
are  kicking  the  President's  budget 
around,"  trivializes  this  important 
debate.  At  least  the  Democrats  have 
come  up  with  an  alternative.  We  have 
an  alternative.  You  may  not  like  it, 
but  we  do  have  an  alternative. 

Obviously,  the  President's  blueprint 
is  not  well  liked  either.  Not  many 
Members  here  support  it  and  I  think 
we  will  eventually  find  out  exactly 
who  in  this  Congress  supports  the 
kind  of  priorities  that  this  President 
wants.  Do  you  want  to  cut  education, 
do  you  want  to  cut  funds  for  the 
handicapped,  do  you  want  to  cut  the 
elderly,  do  you  want  to  weaken  the 
vital  structures,  the  infrastructures  of 
this  coimtry  that  need  to  be  rebuilt? 
There  are  other  items  in  this  budget 
that  I  did  not  menticm  that  make  addi- 
tional cuts  on  the  domestic  side  of  the 
budget. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yi^d 
further? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  My 
point  earlier  was  that  this  budget 
seems  to  be  a  game  because  It  does  not 
even  comport  with  what  the  President 
himself  says.  He  says  one  thing  and 
then  offers  a  budget  that  games  the 
very  things  he  talks  about.  And  in  fact 
it  would  exact  massive  cuts  in  areas 
that  no  one  on  the  floor  of  this  Houee 
thinks  makes  any  sense  for  this  coim- 
try. That  is  why  you  see  no  siviport  at 
all  for  this  budget.  It  is  such  an  incred- 
ible ladL  of  leadership.  You  know,  I 
think  all  of  us  wish  it  were  different.  I 
wish  we  were  working  with  the  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  he  would  become  a  part- 
ner, as  the  gentleman  so  well  said,  m 
this  process,  so  we  could  sit  down  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  and  develop  a  budget 
that  makes  sense  for  this  country  and 
stop  playing  the  games. 
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Mr.  RUS80.  If  the  budget  process  is 
to  Buooeed  in  the  future,  we  need  more 
parttcUmtlon  from  the  Presidait  re- 
■ardl«M  of  which  party  occupies  the 
White  House. 

Ifr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
C3iairman.  I  yield  ba^  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRM2k]f .  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennaylvania  [Mr.  OratI. 

The  questiim  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
and  pending  that.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidentiy  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  proviaions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XKiii.  the  Chair  annotmces  that  he 
wHl  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  poiding  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  calL  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  4S] 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 417 


Alexander 
Andenon 
AudicwB 


Aietacr 
Aimey 


AnOota 


BaDenger 


Butlett 
Barton 


Bryant 

Buecfaner 

Bunnlnc 

Burton 

Burtanante 

Canahan 

CampbeU 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

CbacNnan 

ChappeU 

Cbeney 

Clarke 

Clay 

CUnger 


Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(MD) 

Doman(CA) 

Dowdy 

Dreter 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eariy 


Bennett 
Bentley 
Beientcr 


B«Till 


BOfaray 
BQSnUa 
BlOey 
Boehleft 


(TW) 
(MI) 


Boorher 
Boulter 
Baser 
Brennan 


CoUe 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conba 

Combeat 

Conte 

Conyera 

Cooper 

Onintiltn 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crdg 

Crane 

Cnxftett 

Daonemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davit  (Uj) 

Davis  (MI) 

deUOaiHi 


Cdwania(CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 
EteeiBon 

Englteh 

Crdreich 

■«y 

Evans 


JMI 


Broamfleld 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 


DelAy 

DeUums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

DieUiMon 

Dicks 

DioOuardi 


FaweU 

Fsaio 

Peigban 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

FIlppo 

norlo 

Potilette 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TM) 

Frank 

ftensel 

Vntt 

Oallecly 

Oallo 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Qekas 

Qcpbardt 

Gibbons 

OUnian 

Otngrich 


Gradis^ 

Orandy 

Grant 

Gray  (tA) 

Green  ' 

Gren 

Guartn( 


Ha? 
Hayeai 

Hayes  ( 

Hefley 

Hefner' 

Henry 

Herjer 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbttieckner 

Hollowiy 

Hopklnt 

Horton 

Houthton 

Howarq 

Hoyer 

Hubbaiti 

Huckatab 

Hashes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland! 

Jacobs  j 

JeffordI 

Jenkins 

Johnso4  (CT) 

Johnaoa(SD> 

Jones  (wC) 

Jones  (TN) 

JontB    1 

KaiDoiikl 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennev 

Kennedy 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyv 

Kostm^er 

Kyi 

LaPalca 

Lagom^vino 


Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (|A) 

Leathers) 

Lehmai  i  (CA) 

Ldimaii(FL) 

Ldand 

Lent 

Levin  (Id) 

Levine  i  CA) 

Lewis  (I  ;A) 

Lewis  (1.) 

Lewis  (I  >A) 

UchUobt 

lipinaki 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  ( WA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  (Thomas 

Lukena^  Donald 

Lunsren 

Mack 


Markey 

Marlenee 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (HY> 
Martinet 


Mavroules 


McCandleas 

McCloskey 

MeOollum 

MeCurdy 

McDade 

McBwen 

MoOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

B<cMman(NC) 

McMillenCMD) 

Meyers 

Mfiim* 

lOca 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MlUer  (OH) 

MlUer  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Matcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

NIelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT> 

Ozley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Partis 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 

QuiUoi 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Bay 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rtnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rottenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 


Russo 

Sabo 

aalkl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saztoo 

Schaefar 

Schneider 

Scbroeder 

Sehuette 

Schulie 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

SlkorsU 

SIsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TZ) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solan 
Solomon 
Speoce 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
SwUt 
SwindaU 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
TorriceUl 
Trafleant 
Traxler 
UdaU 
Dpton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visdoaky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovicb 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
W&xman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whlttaker 
Whltten 
Willlamt 
Wise 
WoU 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Yates 
YatriKt 
Young  (AK> 
Young  (FL) 
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The  CHJURBiAN.  Four  hundred  sev- 
enteen Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will  resume  Its  busi- 
ness. 

MRX>ROBDTOn 

The  CH  URBiAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  th^  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  for  a 
recorded  \R>te. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Gray]  insist  upon  his  demand 
for  a  vote? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  insist 
on  my  de^nand  for  a  vote,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CI  AIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
remind  Members  that  this  is  a  5- 
mlnute  vote. 

The  vole  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  27,  noes 
394,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  49] 


Armey 

BarUett 

Cheney 

Crane 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Hansen 


Ackerman 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barton 

Watfman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevlll 

Biaggl 

BUbray 

Bllirakls 

BlOey 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Boviiat  iiSTi 

Bonker 

BotBki 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 


AYES-27 

Herger 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Kyi 

LatU 

Lou 

LuJan 

Lungren 

Mack 

NOES— 394 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cninger 

Coats 

C:oble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

CoughUn 

0>urter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

delaGatsa 

DeFaaio 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DioGuanU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyw 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 


McEwen 
Michel 
NIelson 
Packard 
Schaefer  ' 
Shumway 
Smith  (TZ) 
Stump 
Vander  Jagt 


Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

FaaceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

FUppo 

Florto 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Froat 

Oallegly 

GaUo 

Garcia 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goxoales 

Ooodllng 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Orandy 

Grant 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guartnl 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammetschmldt 

Harris 

Hastert 


BKtdier 

McMOlen  (MD)    Schulae 

BawklM 

Meyera 

Schumer 

Hayes  (IL) 

Mfume 

Hayes  (LA) 

Mica 

Hefley 

MUler  (CA)          Shaw 

Hefner 

MUler  (OH)          Shutter 

Henry 

MUler  (WA)         Slkmakl 

Hertel 

Minete 

Siaisky 

HOer 

Moakley 

Skaggs 

Hochbrueckner 

MoUnari 

Skeen 

Holloway 

MoUohan             Skelton 

Hopkins 

Montgomery        Slattery 

Horton 

Moody 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Houston 

Moorhead            SUughter  (VA) 

Howard 

MoreUa 

Smith  (FL) 

Hoyer 

Morrison  (CT)      Smith  (lA) 

Hubbard 

Morrison 

(WA)    Smith  (NE) 

Huekaby 

Mraaek 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hughes 

Munrtiy 

Smith.  Denny 

Hutto 

Murtha 

(OR) 

Hyde 

Myers 

Smith.  Robert 

Ireland 

Nagle 

(NH) 

Jacobs 

Natcher 

Smith,  Robert 

Jeffords 

Neal 

(OR) 

Jenkins 

Nelson 

Snowe 

Johnson  (CT) 

Nichols 

Solata 

Johnson  (SD) 

Nowak 

Solomon 

Jones  (NO 

Oakar 

Spence 

Jones  (TN) 

Obetatar 

SpraU 

Jonti 

Obey 

St  Germain 

Kantorskl 

OUn 

Staggers 

Kaptur 

Ortiz 

StaUings 

Kasich 

Owens  (NY)         Stangeland 

Kattenmeier 

Owens  (UT)         Stark 

Kennedy 

Oxley 

Stenholm 

Kennelly 

PanetU 

Stokes 

KUdee 

Parrte 

Stratton 

Kleczka 

Pashayan            Studds 

Kolbe 

Patterson             Sundquist 

Kolter 

Pease 

Sweeney 

Konnyu 

Penny 

Swift 

Koetmayer 

Pepper 

SwindaU 

lAFslce 

Perkins 

Synar 

Lagomaraino 

Petri 

TaUon 

Pickett 

Tauke 

I^ntoe 

Port»r 

Taylor 

Leach  (lA) 

Price  (IL)             Thomas  (CA) 

Leath(TZ) 

Price  (NO            Thomas  (GA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

PuiseU 

Torres 

Lehman  (FL) 

QuUlen 

TorriceUl 

Leland 

RahaU 

Towns 

Lent 

Rangel 

Trafleant 

Levin  (MI) 

Ravenel 

Tnuder 

Levine  (CA) 

Ray 

UdaU 

Lewis  (CA) 

Regula 

Optim 

Lewis  (FL) 

Rhodes 

Valentine 

Lewis  (GA) 

Richardson          Vento 

LigfaUoot 

Ridge 

Visdoaky 

IJplnski 

Rlnaldo 

Volkmer 

Lowery  (CA) 

Ritter 

Vucanovlch 

Lowry  (WA) 

Roberts 

Walgren 

Luken,  Thomas 

RoUnsoc 

Walker 

Lttkens.  Donald 

Rodino 

Watkins 

MacKay 

Roe 

Waxman 

Madlgan 

Roemer 

Weber 

Manton 

Rogers 

Weiss 

Markey 

Roae 

Weldon 

Marlenee 

Roatenkowskl       Wheat 

Martin  (Hi) 

Roth 

Whlttako- 

Martin  (NY) 

Roukema 

Whlttoi 

Martines 

Rowland 

(CT)      WUUams 

Mataui 

Rowland 

(GA)      Wise 

Mavroulea 

Roybal 

Wolf 

MaooU 

Ruato 

Wolpe 

MoOtndleas 

Sabo 

WorUey 

McCloskey 

Salkl 

Wyden 

MnCoUum 

Savage 

WyUe 

McCurdy 

Sawyer 

Yates 

WOtOt 

Saxton 

Yatnn 

MCOrath 

Sdteuer 

Young  (AK) 

McHugh 

Schneider             Young  (FL) 

McKlnney 

McMUlan  (NO 

Sehuette 

NOTVOTINO-12 

Annuutio 

Oaydos 

Uoyd 

Daniel 

Gi«y(IL 

PMtai 

Derrick 

Kemp 

Tamln 

Downey 

Uvingaton            WUaon 

Mr.  NATCHER  and  Mr.  SKEEN 
Changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 


INHOFE 
"no"    to 


his 


Mr.  PACKARD  and  Mr. 
changed  their  votes  from 
"aye."  

Mr.    DANNEMEYER    changed 
vote  from  "present"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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AMKHDMBR  IN  TRK  HATnM  OP  A  BUggTiTUTg 

ormaD  by  mr.  damhsiiktkk 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment  in  the 
native  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

AmeiHlment  in  the  nature  of  a  gubstltute 
offered  by  Mr.  DAiniDfXTBR:  Strike  every- 
thing after  the  resolving  clause  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  Congress  hereby  (leteimineB  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  is  hereby  es- 
tablished and  the  appropriate  budgetary 
levels  for  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990  are 
hereby  set  forth: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1987.  October  1.  1988.  and  Octo- 
ber 1, 1989: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $677,300,000,000, 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $722,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $792,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $18,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $24,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $28,500,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  f  oUows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $883,159,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $904,840,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $»40,3S9.000.000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  f  oUowa: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $811,134,000,000, 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $822.88^000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $855,870,000,000, 

(4XA)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $133,834,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $100,182,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $62,970,000,000. 

(B)  For  puipoaes  of  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  mandated  by  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
and  sectkm  301(1)  of  the  Congreolonal 
Budget  Act  of  1974  only,  the  appropriate 
levels  of  total  new  budget  authority,  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  deficits.  In- 
dodlng  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Trust  Fund 
and  ttie  Federal  Disaliility  Trust  Fund,  are 
as  follows: 

New  budget  authority: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,185,210,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,181,010,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,245,560,000,000. 

Outlays: 


Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,027,380,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1089:  $1,053,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,102,720,000,000. 

Revenues: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $929,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $986,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,079,500,000,000. 

Deficit: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $107,980,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $67,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $23,220,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1088:  $2,565,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,776,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $2,966,300,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1, 1987.  October  1, 1988,  and  Oc- 
tober 1. 1989,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$29,650,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $129,360,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$27,780,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $129,760,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondaiT  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1900: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$26,910,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $130,430,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
detdares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  (Obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1988  through  1989  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$304,280,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $291,910,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$319,520,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $306,690,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ccnnmlt- 
ments,$0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  eom- 
mitments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1900: 

(A)  New  Inidget  authority, 
$335,860,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $322,290,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  mimary  loan  guarantee  comasit- 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltments.  $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (ISO): 
Fiscal  year  1968: 

(A)  New  budget  autlu^ty,  $15,260,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,790,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligattooa, 
$7,130,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
ments.  $10,250,000,000. 
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(■)  New 


loan  Koknntoe  oom- 


(A)  Vtm  bn^i*  uittiortty.  $1S.«70.000.000. 

(B)  OatlWB.  $14.MO.«W.00O. 

(O     IMv     diraet      loan      obHg«tkw«. 


a»  MMv  prtaBary  Umd  guanntee  oommit- 
manti.  •IOJSO.000.000. 

(B)  N««r  ■eeondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mttiBenti,  t(. 

Vtaeal  nar  IMO: 

(A)  new  iMMteeC  auttaartty.  $16,480,000,000. 
CB)  OottaTi.  $1MM.OOO.OOO. 

(O  new  diraet  loan  oWtgaUotM. 
H.TtOJIM.OOO 

(D)  M««  prtanary  loan  gnanntee  comrait- 
maatB.$lt.SSO.MO.00O. 

(B)  Hew  aeoondaiT  loan  guarantee  com- 
mttBMnta.10. 

(S)  Oeoenl  Sdenoe.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (SO): 
Vtaealxvar  19M! 

(A)  new  toudcet  autbority.  $10,570,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $10,680,000,000. 

(C)  Hew  diract  loan  obngaUoni.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
nMnU,$0. 

(B)  New  aeooodary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mttmnita,  $0. 
Ptaeal  year'l969: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,470,000,000. 

(C)  Mfw  direct  loan  obUgatloos.  $0. 

(D)  New  prtmary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
DMnti.$0. 

(B)  New  Mcondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
.$0. 
1  year  1990: 
CA)  New  budget  authority.  $11,570,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $11490.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgationi.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltBenta,$0. 
(4)BDergy(270): 

(A)  New  budget  autbority.  $3,170,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $44»0.000,000. 

(O  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,580,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenta,$0. 

Vtocal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  autbority.  $3,540,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,670,000,080. 

(C)  New  dlirct  loan  obligations, 
$1,640,000,000. 

(D)  New'  prtanary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
lutiiits.  to 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Flaeal  year  1090: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,420,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3.389i000,00e. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,660,000,000. 

(D)  New'  pitaary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mttnents,  $0. 

<•)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(380): 
VIscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,550,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $14,980,080,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
meDta.$0. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
.$0. 


.year  1989: 

few  budget  authority.  $16,360,000,000. 

lUays,  $16,230,000,000. 

New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$90,008,000. 

(D)  Kew  primary  loan  guarantee  ctxnmit- 
menta  $0. 

(E)  Hew  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitm^its.  $0. 

Flao  i  year  1990: 

(A)  1  lew  budget  authority.  $16,990,000,000. 

(B)  I  >utlays,  $17,610,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$30,00  ),000. 

(D)  (lew  primary  loan  guarantee  oommit- 
menta  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  ccnn- 
mitnu  nts.  $0. 

(6)  i  griculture  (350): 
FIso  a  year  1988: 

(A) :  (ew  budget  authority.  $28,720,000,000. 

(B)  I  Outlays.  $37,820,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligattoi. 
$16.10  O.OOO.OOO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU ,  $6,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitn»  nts,  $0. 

Flse  il  year  1969: 

(A)  «ew  budget  authority.  $27,990,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,090,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$14,34  0.000,000. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment! ,  $7,000,000,000. 

(E)TNew  secondary  loan  guarantee  cun- 
mitmints,  $0. 

Flackl  year  1990: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority,  $24,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,400,000,000. 

(C)i  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$13.2M,000,000. 

(D)|New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menti  $7,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
FlM  al  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,870,000,000. 

(B)  (Dutlays,  $6,120,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,921 1,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment i,  $75,210,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitm  ents,  $0. 

Fla  al  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,840,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$l,83l>.000.000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mentt.  $73,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiaba  year  1990: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $13,030,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays,  $4,280,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,84  D,000,000. 

(D  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment B.  $76,280,000,000. 

(E]  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltn  ents,  $0. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

FU  al  year  1988: 

(A  New  budget  authority,  $28,690,000,000. 

(B  Outlays.  $27,580,000,000. 

(C:  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$150  000.000. 

(D I  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mens.$0. 

(E  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mlti  lenta,  $0. 
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Fiscal  yeir  1M9: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,280,000,000. 

(B)  Outla^  $27,980,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$150,000,004. 

(D)  New  torimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0.  I 

(E)  Newjsecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 80. 

Fiscal  ye^r  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,330,000,000. 

(B)  Outlagrs.  $28,610,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$150,000,008. 

(D)  New  brimary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments.  $0.  [ 

(E)  Newjsecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 80. 

(9)   Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450W 
Fiscal  yeir  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,970,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,730,000,000. 

(C)  Ndw      direct      loan      obligations. 
$480,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gtiarantee  commit- 
ments. $508,000,000. 

(E)  Newlsecondary  loan  guarantee  ocnn- 
mitments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,090,000,000. 

(B)  Outl4ys.  $6,330,000,000. 

(C)  Ndw      direct      losn      obligations. 
$430,000.0d0. 

(D)  New  [primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $10#.000,000. 

(E)  Newjsecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 

Fiscal  ye^  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,230,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,340,000,000. 

(C)  Nfw      direct      loan      obligations, 
$430.000.C , 

(D)  New]  primary  losn  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $401000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 80. 

(10)   Education.   Training,    E^nployment. 
and  SociallServices  (500): 
Fiscal  yeiu- 1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,940,000,000. 

(B)  OuU^  $31,910,000,000. 
iw      direct      loan      obligations. 
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(C)       N 
$1,400,000 

(D)N 
ments,  $9. 

(E)  N 
mitments. 

Fiscal y 

(A)  New 


primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 

00,000,000. 

secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 


_  1989: 

iudget  authority,  $34,660,000,000. 

(B)  butlkys.  $33,460,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$l,810.000k)00. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10,710,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, |0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,880,000,000. 

(B)  Outl  ays,  $34,900,000,000. 

(C)  NJew      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1.840,0001000. 

(D)  Nev  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $1,  MO.000.000. 

(E)  Nei'  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11)  Het  1th  (550): 
Fiscal  y  !ar  1988: 

(A)  Ne«  budget  authority.  $42,620,000,000. 

(B)  Out  ays.  $42,250,000,000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obllgatl<»)s. 
$30,000,0(10. 

(D)  Nei '  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $1 10.000.000. 


(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1089: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $46,320,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $45,870,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$40,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  seocndary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $50,370,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $49,540,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$40,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  seccmdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(12)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $93,380,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $79,650,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$103,170,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $88,440,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$114,230,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $99,570,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Incc»ne  Security  (600): 
nscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$165,980,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $130,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$10,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$173,880,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $137,370,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$10,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmoits.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  autbority. 
$180,390,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $142,880,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$10,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta,  $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1968: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,740,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,740,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1089: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,305,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,305,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  giuuantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,376,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $5,376,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  giiarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,380,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$830,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $27,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, (0. 

Fiscal  year  1089: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,610,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      losn      obligations. 
$920,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $27,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authmlty.  $28,430,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,050,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      oldigations, 
$970,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $24,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16)  AdminlstraUon  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,940,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,110,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,050,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,220,000,000. 

(B)  (XlUays.  $9,220,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(17)  General  Oovemment  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,780,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,330,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,780,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
maits.$0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  ccm- 
mitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authinlty,  $7,610,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,070,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligattais,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ctmunit- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18)  Ooieral  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1J70,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1460.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  lotn  guarantee  coounit- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,910,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  dir«et  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,970,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,970,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primaxy  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$121,410,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $121,410,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $99,650,000,000. 

(B;  Outlays,  $99,650,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $90,420,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $90,420,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$2,950,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$2,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgationa.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$180,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUins.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,620,000,000. 
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(B)  Outlui.  M.010.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loui  oUlgattooa.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  luarentee  ooaunlt- 

IIMDtl.fO. 

OB)  N«w  ■ecicndary  loan  guarantee  cran- 
mttnenta.  $0. 

(U)  nndtatributed  OflMtUnc  Receipto 
(•MK 

Ftaeal  year  1968: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$44.9M.000.000. 

(B)  OHtlayB.  -$44,960,000,000. 
<C)  New  direct  loan  obligationa,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta.10. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenta.$0. 

Vteal  year  1969: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$46,310,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$48,310,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  (0. 

(D)  New  pilmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

<K)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$46,760,000,000. 

(B)  Outtoys.  -$46,760,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  Obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

KaooRCXLunoii 
8k.  3.  (a)  Not  lat«  than  June  5. 1987.  the 
committees  named  in  subsecttons  <b) 
through  (cc)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  'T~""'"«~'f  **'"'■  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
After  receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  a  reconcHiatlon  bill 
IV  resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such 
reomunendations  without  any  substantive 
revision. 

HOTTSS  commmB 

(b)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Juriadictltm  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity, as  defined  in  secU<m  401(cX2XC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2) 
changes  in  law  within  Its  Jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the 
Act.  suffldent  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thoeof .  as  follows:  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $2,447,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$2,438,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $4,336,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $4,346,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989; 
and  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$4,434,000,000  and  outlays  by  $4,494,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(c)  The  House  CcMnmlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  repOTt  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority, as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Oangresstonal  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; (3)  ehsnges  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays;  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $4,170,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $8,009,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1988:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$8,900,000,000  and  outlays  by  $6,868,000,000 


In  tla^  year  1988:  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $7,460,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$8.36C000.000  In  fiscal  year  1990. 

(d)  |nie  House  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  AffUrs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 

401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
kt  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
,  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  In 
^ttUn  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
I  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
Jon  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  sckleve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlaws;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foDoWs:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$4.03|.000.000  and  outUys  by  $1,836,000,000 
year  1988;  decrease  budget  author- 
ky  $4,608,000,000  and  outlays  by 
1,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
budget authority  by  $4,918,000,000 
jtlays  by  $3,378,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

(e)  ^e  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401<cK3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  Of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thori^  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  In  laws 
withiii  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
whidl  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  sedtion  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  axjdeve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decresse  budget  authority  by 
$1,711000,000  and  outlays  by  $1,088,000,000 
in  fisnl  year  1988;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $1,799,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$2,224,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $1,817,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $2,422,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990., 

(f)  ^e  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  ct  1074,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  deftaied 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  acfiieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$4,631,000,000  and  outlays  by  $3,444,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $5,390,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$5,091,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $5,051,000,000 
and  Outlays  by  $5,941,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  ( 1 )  changes  in  laws  within 
its  JiMsdlction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thoi«y.  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2XC)  of 
the  Qongressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; <2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  achieve 
saving  in  budget  authority  and  outlays;  or 
(3)  aiiy  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  de- 
creas  budget  authority  by  $2,246,000,000 
and  Outlays  by  $2,977,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988d  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$7,3'n,000.000  and  ouUays  by  $2,014,000,000 
in  fianl  year  1989;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thorfty  by  $3,532,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1.6^,000.000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(h)'The  House  Committee  on  Qovemment 
Opemtions  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
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within  its  urtsdlction  which  provide  spend- 
ing auth<  rity.  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2xd)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  I  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spoidlng  authority  as  defined 
in  section  4oi(cX3XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve 'savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$8,461,000,M)0  and  outlays  by  $8,448,000,000 
in  fiscal  yaar  1988;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  IE.697.000.000  and  outlays  by 
$8.673.000.M0  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $3,228,000,000 
and  outlajfe  by  $3,205,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  I 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  wlthl^  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
vending  authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XO)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  197$,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority ai|d  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  proi^de  spending  authority  as  defined 
tai  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  on  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$178.000,0(  0  and  outlays  by  $172,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $195,00^,000  and  outUys  by  $195,000,000 
in  fiscal  ywx  1989;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $208,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$308,000.040  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(J)  The  Bouse  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
shall  repoH  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdictioa  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity, as  defied  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the 
CongressiOial  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the 
Act,  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  imd  outlays;  or  (3)  and  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $420,000,000  and  ouUays  by 
$420,000,060  in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease 
budget  aiBhority  by  $440,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $4^.000,000  In  fiscal  year  1989;  and 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $460,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $460,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  I 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shaU  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 
section  4Ql(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  A^  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(0X2X0  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$806,000,060  and  outlays  by  $1,016,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  budiget  author- 
ity by  {$963,000,000  and  outiays  by 
$1,223,000)000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease bu«iget  authority  by  $970,000,000  and 
outlays  bsi[$1.240.000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvQ  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  In 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  Authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1914,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority atkd  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws 


within   iti 


which  pro  ride  spending  authority  as  defined 


Jurisdiction   other   than   those 
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in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlajrs;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$88,000,000  and  ouUays  by  $88,000,000  in 
tiaetl  year  1988;  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $338,000,000  and  outlays  by  $338,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $383,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$383,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(m)  The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
442.000.000  and  ouUays  by  $332,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1088;  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $464,000,000  and  outlays  by  $439,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $472,000,000  and  outiays  by 
$472,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Science, 
Space  and  Technology  shall  report  (1) 
changes  In  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$2,000,000  and  outlays  by  $2,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1988;  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$11,000,000  and  ouUays  by  $11,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1989;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $18,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$18,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1900. 

(o)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Biisi- 
ness  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  JurisdlcUon  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority, as  defined  in  section  401(cK2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1074,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays:  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $83,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $83,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988; 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $126,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $125,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989;  and  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$122,000,000  and  outlays  by  $122,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

(p>  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority, as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays;  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $5,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $18,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988; 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $60,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $88,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989;   and   decrease   budget   authority   by 


$90,000,000  and  outlays  by  $88,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  vend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  siiffident  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$374,000,000  and  outlays  by  $3489,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $389,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$4,809,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $399,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $8,189,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

SKHATX  comaTms 

(r)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$2,815,000,000  and  outlays  by  $2,503,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $4,397,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$4,417,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $4,497,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $4,567,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(s)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority, as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdlc- 
Uon other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays;  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $4,170,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $5,009,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988;  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$5,900,000,000  and  outlays  by  $6,868,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $7,460,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$8,265,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1990. 

(t)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spoidlng  authority,  as  defined  in 
section  401<cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX3XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  fol- 
lows: decreaae  budget  authwlty  by 
$4,483,000,000  and  ouUays  by  $2,178,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  bwlBet  author- 
ity by  $5,089,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$3,104,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $5,373,000,000 
and  outlajrs  by  $3,833,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 


(u)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resourcea  shall  report  (1)  duogea 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority,  as  defined  In  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congreadonal  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  suffldent  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spoidlng  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401<cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  suffldent 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  comUnation  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$2,288,000,000  and  outlays  by  $1,486,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $2,746,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$2,610,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $2,908,000,000 
and  outUys  by  $3,033,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(v)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental and  Public  Works  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congreoskmal 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffident  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  suffldent 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decreaae  budget  authority  by 
$286,000,000  and  outlays  by  $29,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $407,000,000  and  outlays  by  $60,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $628,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$163,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(w)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Sdence  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congreadonal 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffident  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (3)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdictian  other  than  those 
which  provide  apauling  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  suffident 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$1,091,000,000  an;'  outlays  by  $1,201,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $1,330,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,534,000,000  ia  fiscal  year  1989;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $1,334,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,604,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(z)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  Of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  suffldent  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (3)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spouUng  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC>  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combtnaUon  thereof,  as 
follows:  decreaae  budget  authority  by 
$7,349,000,000  and  outlays  by  $7,333,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  author^ 
Ity  by  $4,838,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$4,811,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1969;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $2,378,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $3,388,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(y)  The  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
vending  authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
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Aet  of  10T4.  auMelent  to  radooe  budget  au- 
tlMrttv  «ad  outlaja:  (S)  chancn  In  Uvs 
vttbln  tt»  luiMletlaB  other  than  thooe 
whkh  provMe  VMDdliV  authority  M  defined 
in  BaeOoD  MKeXlXO  of  the  Act.  lufflciait 
to  aadeve  wvtawa  in  bodiet  authority  and 
ontlayK  or  (S)  any  comMnattnn  thereof,  aa 
loilon:  daereaae  budget  authority  by 
IM1MM.000  and  outlays  tar  MJSSJMW.OOO 
in  ttaeal  year  IMS:  deoeoae  taiidget  author- 
ity tr  $4.1S5.00MM  and  outUys  by 
MJ».00(MNM  to  flaeal  year  19M:  and  de- 
CNoae  bo^rt  authority  by  $44W.0OO.0OO 
andOBtlaya  by  $5410.0004)00  bx  OaeaJ  year 
IMO. 

(a)  The  Senate  Ooaamlttee  on  Finance 
■hall  report  <1)  "Hmiij—  in  lava  within  ita 
juridletlaD  whldi  prorlde  wprnMnt  author- 
ity, aa  deflned  in  aeetlon  MKcxaxC)  of  the 
Congieariaoal  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suf fidait 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays:  (2) 
M«f  In  lava  wMiin  ita  Jurladlctlon  other 
M»M»  thoae  viikh  proivlde  winding  autluv- 
tty  aa  defined  in  aectkm  401(cxaxC)  of  the 
Act,  ffiffH— »t  to  achieve  savlngB  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays;  or  (S)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  aa  Mloira:  deereaae  budget  au- 
thority   by    $81,000,000    and    outlays    by 
$SJM«.000.000  in  fiscal  year  lOtK  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $15,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $4405,000.000  In  fkcal  year  1980:  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $85,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $4475.000400  la  fiscal  year  1900. 
(aa)  The  Senate  Coonnlttee  on  Veterans 
Af&dn  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  whkh  provide  spend- 
tnf    authority,     as     defined    in     section 
401(exaxC)  of  the  Congresrional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  ouUays:  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within    its   JurkUctton   other   than   those 
wbkti  provide  spending  authority  as  deflned 
tn  seetkm  401(cX3XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  addeve  savings  in  liudget  authority  and 
outlays:  or  (3)  any  onnliination  thereof,  as 
follows:    decrease    budget    authority    by 
$»400.000  and  outlays  by  $18,000,000  in 
ttaal  year  1988;  decrease  budget  authority 
tr  $00400.000  and  outlays  by  $55.00v.CC0  in 
ftaeal  year  1980:  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority   by    $80,000,000    and    outlays    by 
$85,000^000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(bb)  The  Senate  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
tlMrity.  ss  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congreaslanal  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
laya;  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdlc- 
ttoB  other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  tai  section 
49HCX2XC)  of  the  Act,  suffkdait  to  achieve 
savtaigs  in  budget  authority  and  outlays:  or 
(8)  sny  combtnatlaB  thereof,  as  follows:  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $420,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $420,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988: 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $440,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $440,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1908;  and  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$4(80400.000  and  outlays  by  $480,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

(oc)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Bust- 
asas  shaD  report  (1)  cfaaoges  in  laws  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  wfaMi  provide  spending  au- 
thority, as  deflned  in  seetkm  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congresslonsl  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; (2)  diaiwas  tn  laws  within  its  Jurlsdic- 
tion  other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(eX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  achieve 
aavtaCB  in  budget  authority  and  outlays;  rar 
<8)  sny  condrinatlon  thereof,  as  follows:  de- 
'.  budget  authority  by  $83,000,000  and 


ouUays  iy  $88,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988; 
decrease  [budget  authority  by  $125,000,000 
and  outlkys  by  $125.000400  in  fiscal  year 
1909:  s^  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$123.000400  and  outlays  by  $123,000,000  In 
fiscal  ye*  1990. 
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(2)  mandating  all  Federal  agencies  to  es- 
tiUflish  speriflc  management  systems  to 
ensure  proper!  and  timely  administration  of 


I  TAX  AMiraSTT 

Sac  3.  la)  The  Congress  shall  report  legis- 
lation ^-M««>»«"g  a  Federal  tax  amnesty 
programJ^at— 

(1)  auvMnlses  a  one-time  amnesty  from 
criminal  and  civil  tax  penalties  for  taxpay- 
ers who  notify  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
of  previous  underpayments  of  Federal  tax 
and  pay  ^uch  underpayments  in  fuU; 

(2)  sh4u  be  in  effect  for  a  three  month 
pertodbmnning  Jiily  1, 1988; 

(3)  apffies  to  sll  payments  relating  to  tax 
years  ending  on  or  before  December  31, 
1980. 

(b)  Ravenuea  collected  pursuant  to  this 
programi  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  reduc^  the  Federal  deficit. 

iOOLDBOintS 
a)  The  Congress  shsU  report  legls- 
jiorizing  the  issuance  of  Treasury 
obllgati4»i8  redeemable  in  gold,  that— 

(1)  are'lmown  as  Eagle  bonds; 

(2)  have  an  annual  investment  yield  not 
exceeding  1.75%: 

(3)  hate  an  initial  maturity  of  forty  years, 
and  may  not  be  issued  for  less  than  twenty- 
five  years: 

(4)  hafe  principal  and  interest  redeemable 
at  matuiity  in  gold; 

(8)  aro  intended  to  replace  high-interest, 
short-tefm  debt. 

(b)  TUe  Issiumce  of  gold  bonds  is  intended 
to  achieve— 

(Da  permament  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  public  debt; 

(2)  a  permanent  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest  ion  the  private  debt; 

(3)  a  Ugniflcant  reduction  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit: 

(4)  thf  elimination  of  the  VS.  trade  defi- 
cit 

PSDKRAL  OSST  COLLSCnOIl  RKFOHM 

Sic.  5.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  government  is  a  major 
lender  and  allocator  of  capital  through 
direct  Ipan  and  loon  guarantee  programs. 
By  the  end  of  1986,  the  Federal  government 
was  dirictly  and  indirectly  involved  in  $1.2 
trillion  {n  lending  actirity; 

(2)  thf  Federal  Financing  Banli  serves  in  a 
maior^4)acity  to  coordinate  the  financing 
of  theso  programs; 

(3)  oopite  improvements  in  funding 
achieveo  by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  se- 
rious shortcomings  still  exist  in  allocating 
and  t^T^^^ging  Federal  credit  programs,  and 
current!  Federal  credit  program  controls  pro- 
vide Utile  incentive  for  soimd  management 

and  timely  debt  collection: 

..  1981,  deliuQuent  debt  owed  the 

government   has   increased   from 

ion  to  $88.3  billion,  or  129  percent, 

.Jed  reforms  in  credit  management 

>t  collection  deserve  Immediate  con- 

m  by  Ongress  and  the  Administra- 


and  debt  collection; 
le  use  of  private  collection 
delinquent  accoimts  and 
to  assist  in  malntJiin- 
ords  of  recipients  of  Federsl 


credit 

(3)  require 
agencies  to 
private  credit 
ing  accurate 
credit 

(4)  providing  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  other  Federal  agencies  with  additional 
means  to  enhpnce  debt  collection  through 
appropriate  Unction  efforts; 

(5)  i^y^ng  statutes  that  prohibit  delin- 
quent debtorskrom  continuing  to  receive  ad- 
ditional Feder  U  credit  assistance; 

(6)  proridhig  budgetary  incentives  for 
Federal  agencies  to  improve  debt  collection; 
and 

(7)  facilitatiog  the  sharing  of  debt-related 
information  among  Federal  agencies  to 
ensure  proper  credit  management  and 
timely  debt  cdlection. 

The  C^UKMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  139,  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DAmTKMms]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  ano  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  lor  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  \  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennmrlvania  [Mr.  GrayI  will  be 
recognlzedTor  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fKHn  Califopiia  [Mr.  DAHwmrym]. 

Mr.  DAlmEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  four  features  of  the  budget 
proposal  tliat  I  iiave  been  privileged 
by  the  rul^  to  present  to  the  House 
today  ttiatfl  want  to  give  some  atten- 


$294 

and 

and 

sidei 

tlon. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  t|ie  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congreta  should  review  programs  to  impro- 
voe  the  prooesMS  of  granting  credit  assist- 
ance wid  timely  collection  of  delinquent 
debt,  including  such  proposals  as— 

(1)  ue  appointment  of  a  "debt  csar"  who 
would  Ibe  ultimately  responsible  for  credit 
manag^ent  and  debt  collection  through- 
out  th4  Federal  government; 


tionto.       I  ^    ^,        , 

No.  1,  it  picks  up  reductions  from 
spending  tdtally  $10.2  billion  from  the 
Congressio^  Budget  Office.  It  picks 
up  recominendations  of  the  Grace 
Commission  totally  some  $11.9  billion. 
It  has  a  tax  amnesty  provision  in  it  of 
some  $15  billion. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  has  estimated  that  we  can 
realize  between  $7  billion  and  $47  bil- 
lion additimial  revenue  if  we  grant  a  3- 
imonth  period  of  amnesty.  There  are 
other  estimates  that  range  from  $10  to 
$20  billion  jand  for  this  budget  resolu- 
tion there  i  are  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions to  the  w»"H"g  Committee  to 
adopt  an  unnesty  provision  that  will 
realize  a  net  increase  in  the  existing 
tax  systemlof  $15  billion. 

Then  I  tnLik  probably  the  most  in- 
novative t^^proach  of  this  budget  reso- 
lution relates  to  refinancing  our  na- 
tional debi.  Members  will  recall  that 
the  existinig  debt  as  of  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  will  total  some  $2.3  trillion. 

Some  of  us  on  the  Republican  side 
believe  th^t  you  cannot  beat  some- 
thing with  nothing  and  in  that  spirit 
this  budget  resolution  is  being  offered, 
because  tt  reaches  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  goal  of  a  deficit  of  $108  bU- 
lion  for  tie  fiscal  year  1988  and  it 
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reaches  that  goal  through  a  reduction 
of  spending,  rather  than  raising  taxes. 

I  will  repeat,  there  are  no  adjust- 
ments of  rates  in  the  budget  proposal 
that  I  am  talking  about. 

The  most  innovative  approach  re- 
lates to  reducing  the  interest  cost  of 
maintaining  our  national  debt. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  gross 
interest  expense  of  the  existing  na- 
tional debt  is  close  to  $200  billion, 
almost  20  percent  of  Federal  spending 
projected  for  fiscal  year  1088. 

Under  this  budget  proposal,  we 
would  realize  a  reduction  of  the  inter- 
est cost  expense  of  $10  billion.  We  re- 
alize this  through  the  sale  of  gold- 
backed  bonds.  We  wlU  do  this  by 
saying  to  the  world.  "You  send  us  your 
gold." 

There  is  today  in  the  world  about 
100,000  tons  of  gold.  About  40,000  tons 
is  in  the  hands  of  governments.  The 
nJ8.  Government  holds  about  8,200 
tons.  About  60.000  tons  of  gold  in  the 
world  is  in  private  hands.  The  owners 
of  that  gold  have  to  spend  about  half 
a  point  a  year  to  have  it  stored  Just  for 
the  privilege  of  holding  their  resource 
in  gold,  which  over  time  has  been  the 
best  protection  against  the  ravages  of 
inflation. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment would  say  to  the  holders  of 
gold  worldwide  who  hold  this  60,000 
tons  of  gold.  "Bring  us  your  gold  and 
we  will  issue  a  gold-backed  bond 
whereby  the  interest  will  be  payable  in 
gold.  It  will  ht  a  long-term  bond  of  40 
years.  You  bring  100  ounces  of  gold, 
for  instance,  you  will  get  a  gold  bond 
or  a  bond  backed  by  gold  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  saying  that  in  40  years 
we  virill  give  you  100  ounces  of  gold 
back." 

The  interest  expense  on  this  bond 
wiU  be,  we  believe,  between  1  and  2 
percent  annually.  The  gold  that  is 
brought  to  the  Treasury  will  be  placed 
or  refined  into  gold  coins  and  these 
gold  coins  will  be  sold  in  the  world 
market.  The  cash  will  be  used  to  retire 
our  short-term  debt. 

There  is  a  yearning  among  the 
people  of  the  world  for  specie  gold  and 
silver  coins  because  the  people  of  the 
world  are  becoming  more  suspect  of 
the  pi4}er  dollar  and  the  other  paper 
currencies  that  populate  our  world. 

We  believe  there  will  be  an  excellent 
market  for  this  and  from  the  sale  of 
the  gold  coins  we  will  retire  the  short- 
term  debt. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  $6U0  bU- 
lion  of  debt  will  become  due  in  1  year, 
that  is  the  portion  in  private  hands. 
There  is  an  additional  half  a  trillion 
dollars  in  the  hands  of  public  sector 
trust  funds  that  will  come  due  in  1 
year.  The  average  cost  of  this  portion 
of  the  debt  is  7  percent.  By  reducing 
the  average  Interest  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  national  debt  we  can  drive 
down  the  annual  Interest  expense  that 


is  today  the  third  highest  item  in  the 
Federal  budget. 

To  give  you  an  idea  how  this  number 
is  climbing  alarmingly,  today  we  epeoA 
roughly  43  percent  of  our  cental  fund 
revenue  in  interest  expense  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  Back  in  1080.  that  figure 
was  23  percent.  It  is  going  up  marked- 
ly. If  we  continue  the  course  we  are 
going  today,  we  will  reach  the  point 
where  literally  sometime  in  the  mid- 
1090's  it  will  take  almost  the  entire 
income  of  the  general  fund  to  pay  the 
interest  cost  on  the  outstanding  debt. 
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We  are  going  to  add  dose  to  two- 
thirds  of  $1  trillion  to  our  national 
debt  in  this  fiscal  year,  the  last  fiscal 
year,  and  the  next  fiscal  year,  unless 
we  make  a  significant  modification  in 
the  monetary  system  of  our  world. 

This  is  what  it  does.  It  permits  the 
gold  of  the  world  to  be  used,  to  be 
moved  into  the  flow  of  commerce  to 
back  the  gold-backed  bond  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  for  that  reason  it  re- 
sults in  a  significantly  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  budget  proposal  assumes  a  fuU 
COLA  increase  for  all  retirement  pro- 
grams, and  assumes  a  3-percait  civil- 
ian and  4-percent  military  pay  in- 
crease in  1988.  It  does  this,  as  I  say,  by 
a  $19  billion  reduction  in  interest  cost 
expense,  a  $15  billion  increase  of  reve- 
nue through  the  amnesty  program 
that  I  have  described,  and  $22.1  billion 
reduction  in  implementation  of  recom- 
mendations of  the  Grace  Commission 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  inform  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dahhuixtxr], 
that  we  only  have  two  speakers,  so  I 
would  like  to  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time  and  allow  him  to  move  for- 
ward. Then  we  will  have  two  speakers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dahnemkyxr] 
has  24  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bashaic]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  budget  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dah- 
HnfKTis].  It  is  probably  the  least  im- 
reallstic  budget  that  we  have  before 
lis.  But  one  thing  strikes  me,  and  that 
will  be  the  area  to  which  I  would 
speak,  and  that  is  the  area  of  defense, 
where  Congressman  DAmmimR  rec- 
ognizes that  fact  that  we  have  a  coun- 
try, we  have  a  Constitution,  and  the 
Constitution  mandates  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 
national  defense,  for  the  common  de- 
fense. 

I  can  recall  during  the  years  of  1977 
to   1980  when  we  were  all  liaBhing 


President  Carter  for  being  soft  on  de- 
fense, we  were  stzetching  out  pro- 
grams, making  uneconomical  buys,  the 
procurement  horror  sUnles  had  not 
even  been  heard  yet  But  in  1980,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Mr.  Carter's  5-year  defense 
budget  projections  were  above  what 
my  friends  on  ttiis  side  of  the  aisle 
refer  to  as  the  Reagan  hemorrhage 
over  defoise.  The  Carter  5-year  plan 
was  ahead  of  that  of  Mr.  Reagan,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  up  to  1984  the  de- 
fense budgets  were  such  that  evca. 
with  a  lower  than  expected  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  defense  budget  we  got  to 
the  place  where  our  young  people 
were  better  trained,  they  were  more 
ready,  our  pQots  had  more  flying 
hours  per  month,  our  ships  had  more 
steaming  hours  per  month,  and  we 
were  spending  less  money. 

How  did  we  do  it?  This  administra- 
tion was  the  one  that  found  the  waste 
and  started  to  do  something  about  it 
in  the  Defense  Department.  I  would 
say  that  today,  of  all  the  Departments 
of  the  Government,  it  may  be  talked 
about  more,  but  there  is  probably  less 
waste  now. 

That  brings  us  to  this  year.  For  the 
last  3  years  we  have  had  real  cuts,  real 
negative  growth  in  defense,  and  we 
have  started  cutting  back  on  pro- 
grams, we  have  started  stretching 
some  out,  we  have  had  fewer  new 
buys,  and  now  we  are  at  the  place 
where  we  talk  about  fun  and  games 
and  we  talk  about  politics,  but  we  are 
at  the  place  now  where  the  smoke  is 
gone,  the  mirrors  are  drawn  aside,  we 
are  into  real  cuts  into  muscle  and 
sinew  of  the  defense  of  this  country. 

So  we  are  going  to  cut  troop 
strength  if  this  budget  is  passed,  as 
suggested  by  the  Budget  Committee, 
we  are  going  to  stretch  out  programs 
and  make  inefficient  buys,  and  the 
waste  will  be  of  the  defense  of  this 
coimtry  and  the  free  world. 

I  implore  Members  to  adopt  a 
budget— and  Mr.  Dainmiism's  budget 
has  it— that  at  least  looks  realistically 
at  the  defense  of  the  tree  world. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WalkxrI. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  raise  a 
couple  of  Questions  from  the  stand- 
point of  where  conservatives  ought  to 
be  in  the  budget  process.  The  National 
Taxpayers  has  made  it  very  clear  that 
there  are  some  tests  that  ought  to  be 
made  of  budgets  if  in  fact  you  are  a 
real  conservative  on  this  business  of 
budgeting,  on  the  business  of  deficits, 
and  on  the  business  of  vending. 

A  lot  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  gone  home  and  told  their  con- 
stituents that  they  are  in  fact  a  con- 
servative, that  they  are  in  fact  against 
Govetnment  spending,  that  they  are 
for  getting  the  deficits  in  order,  and 
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they  have  repeated  that  over  and  over 
again  In  thetr  dlatrlctB,  and  yet  their 
votJnc  reoord  in  Congieai  does  not 
mat^  what  they  are  naring  back 
hOBie. 

Tliere  is  a  pretty  good  test  here 
today.  The  one  group  that  monitors 
all  of  the  spoodlng  and  monitors  the 
taxing  and  monitors  irtiat  goes  on 
around  here  is  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union.  They  look,  at  it  pretty  careful- 
ly. They  have  come  vp  with  some  cri- 
teria for  budgets,  and  they  sent  it  to 
each  M*ip*M»r  of  the  House  and  told  us 
what  we  ou^t  to  look  at  in  terms  of 
the  budget  process. 

They  said  these  things:  First  of  all. 
that  Congress  should  follow  the  law 
and  comply  with  the  Oramm4iudman- 
HoUings  1988  deficit  limit  of  $108  bil- 


They  said  seomd.  that  Congress 
dwuld  cut  Federal  q;>ending  through- 
out the  entire  budget  in  order  to  meet 
the  deficit  limit  target. 

They  said  if  new  programs  are  i4>- 
proved.  they  should  be  deficit-neutral. 

They  said  there  should  be  no 
dianges  in  the  basic  tax  rate  provi- 
sions, and  they  oppose  tax  increases  or 
new  taxes. 

Now  the  problem  is  that  we  have 
budgets  on  the  floor  that  simply  do 
not  meet  those  standards.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
with  regard  to  these  budget  standards 
how  his  particular  proposal  meets 
these  budget  tests: 

No.  1.  does  the  gentleman's  budget 
meet  and  comply  with  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  1988  deficit  limit  of 
$108  bOlioo?      

Ifr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fmn  Calif  ot^a^^ 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Yes,  it  does. 
The  deficit  total  projected  is  $108  bil- 
lion.   

Mr.  WALKER.  And  does  the  gentle- 
man's budget  cut  Federal  spending 
throughout  the  entire  budget  in  order 
to  meet  the  deficit-limit  target? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  It  does  precise- 
ly that.  It  Implements  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Oraee  Commission  by  cut- 
ting $11.9  bUllon  and  recommenda- 
tioos  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  by  some  $10.2  bUlicm.  These  are 
acroM  almost  every  aspect  of  Federal 
spending. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. If  new  programs  are  i4>proved 
within  the  gentleman's  budget,  are 
they  defldt-neutnJ? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  only  new 
programs  are  two.  and  one  of  them 
cuts  interests  costs  on  the  national 
debt  The  other  is  an  amnesty  pro- 
gram that  I  described  that  brings  in  an 
additional  $15  billion  which  is  fnmi 
the  existing  tax  system.  So  the  answer 
is  that  there  are  no  new  programs 
beyoid  what  I  have  described. 


Mr.  ^ALECER.  Do  you  in  any  way 
change!  the  basic  tax  rates  of  last 
reform  bill? 
DANNEMEYER.    We    do    not 

tax  rates  at  alL 
TALKER.  Are  there  tax  in- 
or  new  taxes  in  the  gentle- 
man's Mil?         

Mr.  DANNEMEVEK.  There  are  no 
tax  increases  or  new  taxes  in  this 
measurtatalL 

Mr.  Walker.  The  gentleman  in 
fact  doies  raise  revenues  in  his  bill. 
Could  ne  exi>lain  how  we  have  in- 
creaaecV  revenues  without  new  taxes  in 
thebillt  

Mr.  pANNEMETYER.  There  have 
been  numerous  research  efforts  as  to 
how  w«  can  bring  some  of  the  under- 
ground economy  that  exists  in  this 
countrsf.  One  of  the  organizations  that 
have  sISudied  this  problem  is  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 
They  are  not  the  only  one,  but  it  has 
estimatjed  that  the  uncollected  reve- 
nue under  the  existing  tax  system  is 
$17  to  $47  billion  a  year,  and  some  es- 
timates are  between  $10  and  $20  bil- 
lion a  fear.  The  proposal  that  is  con- 
tidned  In  the  reconciliation  construc- 
tion to  the  Banldng  Committee  is  that 
we  adopt  a  3-month  amnesty  period, 
say  from  July  through  September  of 
this  calendar  year,  and  say  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country,  "We  will 
removei  you  from  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  if  you  will  come  into  the  tax 
systemojid  pay  up  what  you  owe." 

Statei  governments  have  done  this. 
We  have  estimated  $15  billion  could  be 
realized:  it  is  a  reasonable,  conserva- 
tive estimate. 
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Mr.  yiAlXSSB..  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  say  again  to  the  House 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
should]  be  congratulated  for  bringing 
to  us  9  docimxent  that  is  truly  a  con- 
servative document.  If  you  are  op- 
posed to  spending,  if  you  are  opposed 
to  defkdts,  there  is  only  one  budget 
that  you  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
today  ihaX  in  fact  meets  the  tests  out- 
lined jby  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union.!  that  in  fact  meets  the  tests  of 
reducing  the  deficit,  doing  so  within 
the  law,  and  doing  so  in  a  way  that  is 
responsible  and  responsive  to  the 
needs  if  this  Nation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  of 
this  Hiuse  will  in  fact  vote  to  support 
the  Dgnnemeyer  budget  that  he  has 
brought  before  us,  because  I  think 
that  \^iat  we  have  before  us  meets  the 
test  that  conservatives  can  take  to  the 
country  and  adopt  as  our  own. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

>ANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
1  minute  to  my  colleague,  the 
1  from  Illinois  [Mi.  Cranx]. 
Mr.  Chatoman.  I  thank 
my  diitinguished  colleague  for  jrield- 
ing  thB  time  to  me. 


whether  it 
a  balanced 
Constitutioi 
discipline 


Mr.  Chattinan.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Amendment  offered  by  our 
coUeague  from  California,  Mr.  Dahhs- 
MKTXB.  The  one  component  of  his  pro- 
posal that  has  me  most  intrigued,  and 
I  think  should  command  the  attention 
of  this  body,  is  the  idea  of  reducing 
our  debt  service  though  the  issuance 
of  gold  backed  bonds.  Anything  that 
moves  this  iNation  back  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  ^Id  backed  currency  is  a 
sound,  posiliive  policy.  I  do  not  think 
we  will  ever]  be  able  properly,  through 
whatever  mechanisms  we  put  in  place, 
Qramm-Rudman,  or  even 
ludget  amendment  to  the 
to  achieve  the  kind  of 
t  historically  was  im- 
posed upon  lall  legislative  bodies  when 
we  had  a  convertible  currency. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
recognize  that  cne  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant ingredients  of  the  proposal  of- 
fered by  th^  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DAtraKKKYXR]  is  the  provision 
providing  oor  the  issuance  of  gold 
backed  bonds.  We  can  end  up  financ- 
ing our  debt  at  a  fraction  of  the  cur- 
rent cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  praise  my 
colleague  fro«)  California,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
for  offering  this  body  a  substitute  budget 
which  does  not  further  decimate  the  defense 
budget  or  cal  for  massive  tax  increases,  as 
does  the  Democrat  budget  proposal  being  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Dannemeyer's  guar- 
antee of  1  percent  in  real  growth  on  defense 
spending  in  each  year,  fiscal  year  1988  to 
fiscal  year  1992,  along  with  his  acceptance  of 
the  PresidentiB  request  for  a  fiscal  year  1987 
supplemental  appropriation  for  defense  is  far 
more  reason^e  than  the  House  Democrat's 
call  for  further  cuts  in  defense  spending.  In 
addition,  the  Dannemeyer  budget's  exclusion 
of  any  major  tax  Increases  except  for  the  irv 
crease  in  reverujes  due  to  the  tax  amnesty 
provision  coninues  the  spirit  of  tax  reform  and 
conforms  to  tie  President's  and  the  Republi- 
can Party's  pledge  not  to  raise  taxes.  Mr. 
Gray  and  all  those  who  support  his  budget 
on  the  ottteri,  hand,  seem  to  think  that  the 
American  peo|>le  are  undertaxed,  arxj  thus  are 
willing  to  end(ire  an  $18  t)illk>n  tax  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 1  reject  this  notion. 

I  woukl  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
the  massive  iMuctrans  in  spending  on  nation- 
al defense,  oae  of  the  few  legitimate  functions 
of  a  natk>nai  {government,  that  the  Democrat- 
controlled  Coiigr^ss  has  forced  this  country  to 
endure  over  the  last  2  years.  In  1986  and 
1987,  Congress  cut  $65  billk>n  from  the  ad- 
minstratwn's  Requests  for  natnnal  defense.  It 
is  alarming  to  discover  that  ttie  1987  appropri- 
ated amount  Is  now  6  percent  below  ttiat  for 
19851  Now,  ttie  House  Democrat  budget  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Gray  will  again  call  for  drastic  re- 
ductkxts  in  the  spending  on  the  defense  of 
our  Nation.  It  requires  a  $23.3  billion  reduction 
from  the  Pre^dent's  modest  request  for  3  per- 
cent real  gi^nvth  in  defense  spending.  Mr. 
Gray's  marK  of  $288.7  billion  in  budget  au- 
ttxKity  for  defense  spending  is  even  k>wer 
than  $304  bilkxi  for  whnh  the  majority  of  the 
House  Democrats  on  ttie  Armed  Services 
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Committae  had  recently  called.  In  Mr.  Gray's 
fiscal  year  1968  budget,  defense  makes  up 
27.7  percent  of  Federal  budget  outlays  and 
nondefense  spending  makes  up  the  remaining 
72.3  percent  However,  half  of  the  spendrig 
reductkxts  in  Mr.  Gray's  budget  comes  from 
defense  spendingi 

Mr.  Dannemeyer's  call  for  l  percent  real 
growth  in  defense  outlays  in  each  of  the  next 
5  fiscal  years  is  a  reasonable— and  much 
needed — increase  in  spending  to  ensure  the 
security  of  ttiis  great  Natk>n.  Most  Important,  it 
does  not  betray  promises  made  to  ttie  Ameri- 
can sokiiers  that  this  Nation  will  maintain  a 
strong  defense. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  Gray 
budget  substitute  because  it  calls  for  an  $18 
billion  tax  increase.  In  1984,  the  American 
people  made  It  clear  that  ttiey  will  not  accept 
a  tax  increase  to  reduce  ttie  deficit  by  reject- 
ing the  Democrat  nominee  for  ttie  preskiency 
of  the  United  States.  Now,  less  than  2%  years 
later,  Mr.  Gray  and  the  Democrats  are  calling 
for  $18  t>ilKon  in  unspecified  increases  in 
taxes. 

From  whom  will  this  $18  billion  be  raised? 
WhHe  K  is  not  specified  In  Mr.  Gray's  budget 
are  ttiose  wtio  vote  for  this  tax  increase  ready 
to  justify  why  ttiey  voted  for  ttie  VM  wtik:h  al- 
k>wed  for  such  unnecessary  Inaeases? 

If  this  $18  billkxi  comes  in  the  form  of 
excise  taxes,  are  my  colleagues  ready  to 
defend  ttieir  vote  for  a  regressive  tax  to 
reduce  the  defk^it? 

If  the  $16  billon  comes  in  the  form  of  an  oil 
import  fee,  are  my  colleagues  ready  to  defend 
their  vote  for  reduced  jobs  and  productivity 
caused  by  the  increase  in  ttie  costs  erf 
energy? 

If  the  $18  bilKon  comes  In  ttie  form  of  in- 
creased taxes  on  business,  are  my  colleagues 
ready  to  defend  tfieir  vote  for  an  Increase  in 
the  trade  defkrit  caused  by  $18  billkxi  de- 
crease in  ttie  competitiveness  of  U.S.  firms? 

One  might  argue,  as  ttie  Speaker,  Mr. 
Wright,  we  can  raise  taxes  on  the  wealthy  by 
a  delay  of  the  effective  date  of  ttie  tax  rate  re- 
ductk>ns  to  15  percent  28  percent,  and  33 
percent  promised  by  Congress  in  ttie  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986.  The  Congresskxial 
Budget  Offk»  has  estimated  that  a  1-year 
freeze  in  ttie  trans4tk>nal  rate  structure  untH 
1989  will  raise  $16.8  billk>n  In  revenues.  How- 
ever, an  analysis  of  this  delay  I  tiave  received 
from  ttie  Joint  Committee  on  Taxatkxi  clearly 
shows  ttiat,  stioukj  ttiis  be  the  avenue  for  a 
tax  increase,  ttie  Increase  will  not  be  solely  on 
ttie  wealttiy.  This  increase  will  also  be  felt  by 
income  classes  of  $40,000  a  year  and  more: 

nSTFieunONM.  effects  resulting  from  applying  1987 
TAX  RATES  IN  TAX  YEAR  1988 
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Clearty,  if  the  $18  biHton  tax  increase  called 
for  by  the  Gray  budget  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
rate  freeze,  ttie  Amertean  mkMIe  ciass  wHi 
have  to  bear  a  significant  portk>n  of  ttiis  tax  in- 
crease. Are  my  colleagues  wtio  vote  for  the 
Gray  budget  ready  to  justify  such  a  tax  Irv 
crease,  shouM  it  be  ultimatety  accepted? 

Whatever  form  this  $18  billkxi  tax  increase 
takes,  ttiose  wtio  accept  Mr.  Gray's  budget 
proposal  better  be  abie  to  justify  to  their  con- 
stituents each  of  ttie  above-rnenttoned  op- 
tkxis.  By  blirxlly  accepting  $18  billon  in  un- 
specified taxes,  a  vote  for  the  Gray  tiudget  is 
a  vote  for  wtiatever  form  ttiis  $18  bilton  takes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  Mr.  Gray's 
substitute  and  accept  ttie  Dannemeyer 
budget,  thus  ensuring  no  massive  tax  irv 
creases  will  occur  and  the  security  of  ttie 
Natkxi  wiH  t>e  safeguarded. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HuirrERl. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
supporting  the  Dannemeyer  budget 
for  the  same  reason  I  supported  the 
President's  budget,  and  that  is  because 
it  goes  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the 
No.  1  constitutional  duty  that  this 
body  has.  and  that  is  to  protect  Amer- 
ica. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  AsPiN]  several  months  ago 
convened  a  special  policy  panel,  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  obligation  and 
duty  of  that  panel  was  to  derive,  a  de- 
fense budget,  based  not  on  what  the 
President  recommended,  but  based  on 
the  requirements  and  on  the  threats 
and  on  the  needs  of  American  fighting 
men  and  women.  In  that  panel  we  had 
discussions  with  experts  on  strategic 
systems,  experts  on  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  E:a8t,  experts  on  the  re- 
quirements for  sealift,  for  airlift.  It 
was  the  majority  opinion  of  that 
policy  panel  after  deriving  this  infor- 
mation and  this  evidence  from  our  ex- 
I>erts  in  national  defense,  people  that 
the  Democrat  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AsTun  called, 
that  we  needed  to  spend  at  least  as 
much  money  as  was  requested  in  the 
President's  budget;  that  is.  approxi- 
mately a  3-percent  real  increase. 

We  have  marked  up  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  budget.  The  Danne- 
meyer budget  is  very,  very  close  to  the 
budget  that  we  have  marked  up.  If  we 
do  not  go  with  this  budget,  and  if  we 
go  with  the  Democrat  budget,  we  are 
going  to  see  a  massive  erosion  in  our 
personnel  ci4>ability  and  our  personnel 
and  strengths.  We  are  going  to  lose  be- 
tween 100,000  and  300,000  people. 
Probably  more  importantly,  though, 
we  are  going  to  lose  a  great  many  of 
our  very  skilled  people,  we  are  goiiig  to 
have  an  erosion  of  morale,  and  we  are 
going  to  go  back  to  the  Jimmy  Carter 
days  when  we  had  ^^proximately  1,000 
chief  petty  officers  a  month  leaving 
the  D.S.  Navy,  the  people  who  drive 
the  Navy,  who  know  how  to  operate 


the  machinery,  the  people  who  know 
how  to  make  those  ships  operate. 
Those  people  will  be  leaving. 

After  we  came  back  and  rebuilt  de- 
fense in  1981,  1982.  and  1963,  we  re- 
versed that  trend.  We  had  a  thousand 
senior  petty  officers  a  month  coming 
liack  into  the  Navy  and  bringing  badt 
all  of  that  expertise  that  was  garnered 
over  many  years,  back  to  America's 
fighting  forces.  So  we  are  going  to 
have  a  major  problem  in  the  personnel 
area;  in  fact,  a  disaster  in  the  person- 
nel area  if  we  adopt  the  Democrat 
budget. 

Let  me  go  to  readiness.  In  the  days 
of  Jimmy  Carter,  we  had  planes  that 
could  not  fly,  we  had  ships  that  could 
not  saiL  Since  the  President  started 
rebuilding  national  defense  in  1981,  we 
increased  the  full  mission-capable  rate 
of  our  carrier  aircraft  to  in  excess  of 
60  percent  over  what  it  had  been  in 
the  days  of  Jimmy  Carter,  and  that 
meant  in  the  incident  of  the  A<Aitte 
Lauro  where  we  had  an  Intercept  of  an 
aircraft  bearing  a  terrorist  in  midair 
that  all  of  our  equipment  works,  and 
we  were  able  to.  because  we  had  out- 
standing personnel  and  because  we 
had  equipment  that  was  fully  mfaatinn 
capable,  we  were  able  to  accomplish 
that  very  difficult  mission. 

We  are  going  back  to  the  days  and  to 
the  times  of  Jimmy  Carter  in  which 
the  majority  of  our  carrier  aircraft 
were  not  fully  mission  capable. 

The  last  area  I  want  to  talk  about  is 
equipment.  Instead  of  going  through 
the  broad  spectrum  of  all  of  the  mili- 
tary equipment  that  is  touched  on  in 
the  armed  services  markup,  I  want  to 
go  to  one  specialized  area,  and  that  is 
submarines.  In  my  opinion,  the  United 
States  of  America  is  losing  its  superi- 
ority in  submarines.  We  all  agree,  even 
those  people  that  think  we  are  still 
vastly  superior,  we  all  agree  that  the 
qualitative  gap  is  closing  very  rapidly. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  now  placed  the 
iUnila-class  submarine,  their  attack 
submarine,  in  the  water.  This  is  their 
newest  version.  Many  of  us  think  that 
it  may.  in  fact,  be  superior  to  the  688 
that  we  have  right  now.  our  688  Loi 
ilnffeles-class  submarine.  But  it  is  also 
superior  in  some  ways  to  the  SSN-21. 
the  submarine  that  we  will  not  have  in 
the  water  imtil  1994. 

Let  me  just  tell  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  have  about  100  attack  subma- 
rines. The  Soviets  outnumber  us  3  to  1 
in  attack  submarines.  They  have  ap- 
proximately 300. 

Our  maritime  strategy  is  based  on 
our  submarine  force  being  able  to 
locate  the  enemy  submarine  force  in 
times  of  war  and  sinking  that  force 
very  rapidly. 

I  guess  what  I  am  telling  my  col- 
leagues is  that,  even  in  this  budget 
that  was  marked  up  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  we  only  call  for 
three  attack  submarines.  The  Soviets 
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•re  putttnc  a  lolimftrine  In  the  water 
«fvery  18  days.  Amertoui  iMriJonal  aecu- 
rtty  expert!  are  very  vorrled  that  our 
capability  and  our  margin  of  superiori- 
ty over  the  Sovleta  la  orodinc  very  rap- 
Idly  In  the  area  of  Butamarlnea. 

Hie  budget  that  the  Demoerat-eon- 
tndled  Budget  Committee  has  put  f  or- 
vaid  aeoelerateB  that  loss  of  superiori- 
ty. Tlie  Dannemeyer  budget  at  least 
holda  the  line,  and  for  that  reason  I 
would  like  to  second  the  commenda- 
tlons  that  were  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Baoham], 
another  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Commtttee.  commending  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Diunn- 
MKma  for  his  budget,  and  urge  those 
colleagues  who  are  oonoemed  about 
net**^f'  security  and  think  that  na- 
tional security  is  the  No.  1  priority  for 
this  Congress  to  adc^t  the  Danne- 
meyer budget.  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Bflr.  Chairman. 
I  ylcM  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Busxoir]. 

Mr.  BDRTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
nun,  the  opposition  party's  budget  ad- 
vocates ralsbig  taxes.  This  is  some- 
tbW  the  American  pe<vle  sinu>ly  do 
not  want  nor  will  they  accept.  In  addi- 
Uaa  to  that,  they  tell  us  they  cannot 
meet  the  Oramm-Rudman-HoUings 
target  of  $108  billl<ui  in  deficit  for  this 
next  fiscal  year. 

I  think  that  is  a  real  cave-in  to  the 
big  q)ending  pressure  in  this  Congress 
which  is  traditional,  and  it  is  some- 
thing we  cannot  tolerate. 

My  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
DuamaYwai,  has  some  real  innova- 
tive ideas  in  his  budget  proposal,  and  I 
think  we  should  listen  to  him.  He  has 
indicated  in  his  budget  that  we  can 
attn*^  the  Oramm-Rudman-HolUngs 
target  of  $108  billion  in  deficit  this 
next  fiscal  year,  and  we  can  do  it  for 
1989  and  1990  as  welL 

It  allows  for  COLA's  and  scheduled 
pay  increases  to  take  effect. 

D  1310 

It  assumes  1  percent  real  growth  for 
defense  each  year,  and  we  need  that. 
makes  some  program  changes  in  tar- 
geted waste  reduction.  It  does  not  sell 
off  Amtrak.  the  Power  Maiketing  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  REA's,  and  there 
are  no  changes,  no  major  changes  in 
education  or  in  entitlements.  It  does, 
however,  freeze  foreign  aid  at  fiscal 
year  1987  levels.  TUs  is  a  good  budget. 
I  think  every  Member  of  this  body 
ought  to  take  a  dose  look  at  it  and  be 
fiscally  responsible  and  vote  for  the 
Dannemeyer  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Volk- 

KBK]. 

Mr.  VOIXMER.  First,  I  guess,  I 
wish  to  offer  some  congratulations  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  at 
least  trying  or  attempting  to  develop  a 
budget.    However,    as    I    review    his 


budget  along  with  reviewing  all  the 
otho'  budgets.  I  find  that  I  cannot 
support  his  budget.  Nor  can  I  support, 
as  I  hate  not,  the  President's  budget, 
nor  thW  budget  for  the  Black  Caucus, 
but  I  ppan  to  support  the  committee 
budget  leven  though  I  find  disagree- 
ments ^so,  personally,  with  that.  But 
I  find  ttiat  it  is  the  better  of  aU  the 
other  budgets. 

My  i4ain  concern  with  the  gentle- 
man frdm  California's  budget  \s  what 
it  does  to  rural  America,  what  It  does 
to  my  farmers,  what  he  does  to  the 
cotton,  Irlce,  wheat,  feed  grains,  dairy 
product  of  this  Nation.  At  the 
present!  time  under  the  present  1985 
farm  bill  we  are  seeing  a  loss  of  6  per- 
cent of  our  farmers  today  rather  than 
in  the  dast  a  1.7-loss  per  year.  That  is 
a  devastation  on  our  communities.  But 
in  3  ytors  imder  the  Dannemeyer 
budget  tre  would  lose  almost  all  of  our 
family  farmers.  There  would  be  a  mass 
exodus  jof  almost  aU  the  people  from 
rural  A^ierica  who  would  have  to  leave 
and  go  to  our  cities.  The  cities  have  no 
Jobs  for  them.  Where  are  these  people 
going  to  be  displaced  to,  where  are  our 
family  farms  going  to  be?  There  are 
going  to  be  no  family  farms  in  rural 
America  imder  the  Dannemeyer 
budget.] 

Severe  reductions  in  entitlement 
prograits,  target  prices  as  proposed 
even  byt  the  President  in  his  budget,  a 
10-perc4nt-per-year  reduction,  that  is 
devastation.  Even  those  on  the  minori- 
ty side  in  the  Agrictiltiu^  Committee 
when  we  had  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture up,  could  not  support  that.  They 
recognize  that  that  is  severe  devasta- 
tion. It  means  not  only  loss  of  fanners 
but  lost  of  whole  communities,  and 
small  businesses.  The  Dannemeyer 
budget  |te  the  worst  thing  that  a  small 
buslnesg  could  endure  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. Iliere  would  not  be  any  small 
businesses  out  there. 

I  disagree  with  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  when  he, 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  in  using  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union  criteria,  where  the 
gentlen^an  said  there  was  reduction, 
cuts  across  the  board  basically  on  all 
programs.  I  do  not  see  the  cut  below 
this  ye«r  In  national  defense.  I  see  an 
increase  in  national  defense  above  this 
year,  liherefore,  there  are  not  those 
cuts.  

hb.  ^ALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gertleman  yield? 

Mr.  yOLKMER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKESI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

If  the  gentlemen  will  look  closely  at 
the  budget,  he  wlU  find  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  Calif omia  has  includ- 
ed defense  cuts.  He  lias  a  1-percent  de- 
fense itaste  cut  that  is  included  in  his 
budget*  So  that  there  is  a  direct  line 
item  ^thin  the  gentleman's  budget 
for  thejDef ense  Department  to  cut  out 
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wasteful  pnctices  there  and  thereby 
save  1  perce  it.  So  there  are  in  fact  de- 
fense outs  ii^luded  in  the  line  items  of 
the  budget!  of  the  gentleman  from 
California.  And  that  is  the  standard  to 
which  the  National  Taxpayer  Union 
wants  to  holil  us  and  that  is  that  there 
be  cuts  in  aUareas  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  tellliw  me  then  is  that  the  De- 
fense Deparanent,  without  this  pro- 
posal from  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  pAHHXiiKTXRl  is  not  going 
to  cut  waste!  in  defense  spending,  they 
are  going  to  continue  on  the  road  as 
they  have  l|i  the  last  few  years  with 
all  these  huge  amounts  of  dollars  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  spend  prop- 
erly, continue  to  have  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse  unless  we  have  a  proposal  in 
there  requifing  them  to  do  it.  They 
should  be  dbing  that  anyway,  so  you 
do  not  havie  a  saving  by  requiring 
them  to  do  what  they  should  do 
anyway. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  thegentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLmCER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEICEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  President  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  $S97.6  billion  outlays  for  de- 
fense. The  budget  proposal  that  I  am 
presenting  contains  $291.9  billion  for 
defense,  a  sKnificantly  lower  figxu'e.  It 
is  about  $8  pillion  or  $9  billion  higher 
than  the  I  defense  budget  outlay 
coming  from  the  side  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  the  Democratic  side. 

I  mention  this  because  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  from  what  the 
President  aKed  for.  Maybe  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  did  not  hear  my 
colleague  jxotd.  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WalkxrI;  t  have  advocated  in  this 
budget  $2.5  billion. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  and  say  that  is  as  against  this 
year's  spenung;  not  as  against  what 
the  President  proposes,  not  as  against 
anything  ailybody  else  proposes.  You 
have  an  inorease  in  defense  spending 
above  this  ^ear. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYE31.  To  put  it  in 
perspective,  in  1987  we  are  projected 
to  spend  in  outlays  $282.2  billion,  my 
budget  pro]>osal  is  $291.9  billion,  and 
that  is  franldy  nothing  more  than  a 
recognition  of  inflation. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  do  not  care  what 
it  Is,  it  is  ah  increase.  The  gentleman 
tells  me  it  is  not  an  increase,  that  291 
is  not  more  than  282?  I  know  better 
than  that.  J      

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Depending  on 
what  you  want  to  call  it.  You  can  call 
it  a  freeze,  ^hen  you  just  allow  for  in- 
flation what  else  can  you  call  It? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
argument  [that  the  gentleman  is 
making,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, is  similfLr  to  what  I  see  as  nothing 
but  huge  smoke  and  mirrors  and  big 


puff  as  far  as  amnesty,  the  gold,  and 
everything  else  in  his  budget;  it  is  just 
not  a  realistic  budget. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WauexrI. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  we  have  to  make  absolutely 
clear  what  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  said  because  it  has  been  badly 
distorted  by  the  gentleman  from  li£ls- 
souri.  The  National  Taxpayers  Union 
said  Congress  should  cut  Federal 
spending  throughout  the  entire 
budget  in  order  to  meet  the  deficit 
limit  target.  Let  us  make  it  very  dear 
that  the  Dannemeyer  budget  meets 
the  deficit  limit  tuget  and  it  does  so 
by  cutting  spending  in  all  areas  of  the 
budget,  including  defense.  And  that  is 
precisely  the  standard  to  which  we  are 
being  held  here.  It  does  not  say  that 
you  have  to  cut  it  below  last  year's  fig- 
ures. It  does  not  say  that  at  all.  It 
simply  says  throughout  the  budget 
you  have  to  make  cuts  in  order  to 
meet  the  deficit  limit  target.  That  is 
precisely  what  the  Dannemeyer 
budget  does,  that  is  precisely  what  it 
accomplishes.  It  is  the  only  budget 
that  does  that.  So  therefore  I  think 
that  anybody  who  wants  to  go  home 
and  call  themselves  fiscal  conserv- 
atives had  better  vote  for  this  budget 
because  the  test  of  your  fiscal  conserv- 
atism \s  going  to  be  whether  or  not 
you  vote  for  the  Dannemeyer  budget. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  allow  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dannx- 
meter]  to  move  forward  now.  Of 
course,  it  is  his  prerogative  to  close 
debate.  Then  we  will  have  our  final 
speaker  before  he  closes  debate. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bate- 
man].       

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  the  time. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  his  budget  proposal.  There 
is  no  budget  proposal  pending  before 
the  House  today  in  any  form  that  any 
and  all  Members  of  this  Congress  can 
approve  and  agree  with  in  toto.  We  are 
at  the  point  of  making  very,  very  diffi- 
cult choices  and  biting  some  very 
tough  bullets. 

I  do  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
version  of  the  budget,  in  most  particu- 
lar regard  to  its  treatment  of  our  na- 
tional defense. 

The  security  and  freedom  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  the 
free  world  is  dependent  upon  adequa- 
cy of  our  defenses,  without  which 
there  will  be  neither  peace  nor  seciuri- 
ty. 

We  must  malntiiln  America's 
strength.  The  last  several  budgets  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  been 
actually  nega^ve  growth  budgets.  We 
are  faced  with  a  committee-proposed 


budget  resoluticm  that  again  would  be 
negative  growth  in  defense,  when  all 
those  who  have  studied  our  national 
security  requirements  concede  that 
there  is  indeed  a  need  for  real  growth 
if  we  are  going  to  malnt-aln  our  de- 
fenses in  an  adequate  posture. 

Any  budget  that  we  have  dealt  with 
in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
including  that  irtilch  we  marked  up  in 
our  authorization  bill  yesterday,  is 
marginally  adequate  at  best.  It  comes 
to  a  level  of  some  $305  billion  already 
reflecting  cuts  that  many  of  us  feel  ill 
advised.  To  be  forced  by  a  budget  reso- 
lution to  make  further  reductions  in 
weapons  systems  is  going  to  invite  that 
very  waste  of  money  that  we  all  decry 
so  frequently  when  we  stand  on  the 
floor  and  address  ourselves  to  spend- 
ing in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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We  will  be  spending  considerably 
more  over  time  to  procure  less  because 
of  the  rollercoaster  pattern  of  our  de- 
fense spending  that  does  not  let  us 
take  advantage  of  the  economies  of 
scale  and  of  multiyear  procurement 
that  are  vital  to  compressing  the  cost 
of  providing  what  is  essential  for  na- 
tional defense. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  budget  we 
ultimately  adopt  genuinely  reflect  the 
legitimate,  recognizable  and  clear  re- 
quirements of  our  national  defense. 

PAlI.IftMTOTAKT  IKQUIRT 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wiU  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DANNEMEyKU.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  which 
side  has  the  closing  argument  relating 
to  the  budget  proposal  that  this  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dahne- 
meykr]  has  been  privileged  to  present? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  the  manager  from  the  Budget 
Committee  has  the  right  to  close. 

By  agreement  between  the  sides,  if 
there  is  an  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia  could  close. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  let  the  gentle- 
man from  Califomia  [Mr.  Dakke- 
METXBl  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Califomia  will  close. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
Chair,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  OsayI. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dusbih]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  I. want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia  [Mr.  DAinnaiETBR], 
for  his  talents  and  his  industry.  While 
his  Republican  colleagues  have  been 
carping  and  whining  about  their  in- 
ability to  write  a  budget,  the  gentle- 
man has  written  one. 


While  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  have 
been  spending  their  days  manufactur- 
ing excuses  for  their  inability  to  even 
submit  a  budg^  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider, the  g«itleman  from  Califomia 
charges  forward  in  full  battle  dress  to 
slay  the  deficit  dragon. 

The  gentleman  is  truly  a  bulldog  in 
a  room  full  of  Republican  co^er  q>an- 
iels.  He  deserves  our  salute  and  our 
coDimendation  for  his  fine  work. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
said  earlier  that  the  gentleman  from 
California's  budget  is  the  only  truly 
conservative  budget.  Quite  frankly,  I 
think  there  are  some  questions  that 
liberals  and  conservatives  should  ask 
of  the  gentleman's  budget. 

It  is  conservative  in  that  it  hearkens 
t>ack  to  the  good  old  days,  because  if 
the  gentleman's  budget  Is  accepted,  it 
might  return  the  United  States  to 
those  thrilling  days  of  yesteryear, 
those  days  of  the  gold  standard,  and 
oh,  what  a  hectic  and  fun  time  we  had 
in  America  then. 

What  was  the  business  cycle  like  in 
the  good  old  days  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard? In  the  heyday  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard, we  saw  prices  and  output  in  Amer- 
ica fluctuate  wildly,  significantly  dif- 
ferent than  they  have  been  since 
World  War  II.  We  had  those  good  old 
days  of  double-digit  unemployment  for 
the  entire  6  years,  from  1893  to  1898 
imder  the  gold  standard.  That  is  how 
the  gold  standard  ensured  low  prices 
and  interest  rates.  It  put  people  out  of 
worlt. 

There  is  one  element  of  the  gold 
standard  which  really  pu^es  me 
when  I  hear  my  conservative  and  Re- 
publican colleagues  come  forward  for 
the  Dannemeyer  amendment.  Under 
the  gold  standard,  what  happens  to 
the  United  States  if  South  Africa  or 
the  Soviet  Union  decide  to  withhold 
their  gold  production  and  stodu  from 
the  market?  Could  they  not  cause  a  re- 
cession in  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Just  as  OPEC  has 
held  us  hostage  by  withholding  their 
oU? 

If  the  gentleman  from  Califomia 
shares  my  concern  about  bugs  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow,  he  should  re- 
alize that  his  budget  scheme  is  dealing 
the  Soviet  Union  in  as  a  major  player 
in  the  futiu%  of  America's  economy. 
That  is  hardly  a  plan  that  I  would 
expect  from  one  of  the  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives' peerless  warriors  against 
Communist  influence,  but  that  is  the 
Dannemeyer  budget  resolution. 

If  you  look  at  his  suggestion  about 
America's  ability  to  pay  off  its  debt 
with  gold.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Califomia  that  he  should  go 
and  evaluate  what  America's  gold 
holdings  are  worth  today.  The  most 
accurate  estimates  suggest  that  they 
are  worth  $110  billion,  and  yet  our 
Nation  is  compelled  to  pay  $600  billion 
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pw  yt»x  on  debt.  We  oumot  cover  the 
debt  which  we  have  bued  on  our  gold 


Airthaiiiore.  to  nmest  that  our 
creditor*  wUl  aooept  a  1-peroent  inter- 
est rate  is  unrealistic.  They  are  not 
about  to  aoeei>t  that  when  the  real  in- 
terest rate  which  we  are  dealins  with 
today  is  around  2%  to  S%  percent. 

Goinc  to  a  spedflc  area  of  the  gen- 
tleman's budget  from  California,  in 
the  area  of  agriculture,  the  gmtleman 
suggests  in  one  of  his  items  that  we 
•I*****"***  the  excise  tax  exemption  for 
ethanoL  I  would  have  to  Join  my  col- 
league tnaa  Missouri  who  said  earlier 
that  this  would  be  devastating,  not 
only  to  the  Midwest  and  the  farm 
eetHMuny,  but  to  America's  budget 
process. 

What  the  gentleman  from  California 
would  do  would  throw  300  million 
bushels  of  com  bac^  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Onnmodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  buy  and  to  store,  driving  the  price 
of  com  down  10  or  15  cents  a  bushel, 
poshing  the  farm  crisis  even  deeper  in 
the  Midwest,  making  it  impossible  for 
us  to  recover. 

Is  that  a  conservative  budget?  It 
strikes  me  as  one  that  wlU  increase 
America's  budget  deficit  in  the  years 


Again,  let  me  salute  my  colleague  for 
his  offering.  I  do  stand  in  respect  for 
the  position  that  he  has  held  consist- 
ently and  the  position  that  he  now 
holds  today  that  America  should 
return  to  those  thrilling  days  of  the 
gold  standard,  but  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Republican  Party 
would  have  been  better  off  had  it  not 
only  cmsidered  your  proposal,  but  had 
it  dealt  itself  in  as  a  real  player  in  this 
budget  process.  Unfortunately,  yours 
is  the  (mly  offering  coming  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle. 

We  should  commend  you  for  that 
effort,  but  frankly,  as  you  lo<A  at  the 
details  of  your  budget  resolution,  it  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  meeting 
the  budget  challenges  facing  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DAinmcETXR]  for  4  min- 
utes to  dose  debate. 

Mr.  DANNEBCEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ttnnk  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbih],  for  his  ob- 
servations and  his  constructive  criti- 
cisms, but  one  of  the  things  that  per- 
haps is  the  problem  with  the  gentle- 
man's presentation  is  that  he  does  not 
really  understand  the  proposal  that  I 
have  made. 

With  respect  to  the  allocation  for 
agriculture  that  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Vouoczr], 
talked  about,  the  proposal  that  I  am 
talking  about  would  allocate  $27.8  bil- 
lion in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988  and 
the  Democratic  version  of  the  budget 
was  $28.6  billion,  very  close.  There  is 
no  significant,  reduction  in  agriculture 


outlays.  It  is  mostly  relating  to  the  im- 
plementetlon  of  various  organintions 
that  fakve  talked  about  reducing 
qDending  where  we  can  through  in- 
creased Efficiency. 

The  tfuth  of  the  matter  is  America 
did  not  have  the  gold  standard,  even 
during  (lie  thirties.  We  have  had  what 
is  called  a  gold  exchange  standard, 
which  gtarted  in  1922.  If  you  really 
want  to  understand  what  the  gold  ex- 
change standard  did  to  the  monetary 
system  of  the  West,  there  is  a  French 
author  by  the  name  of  Jacques  Ruef  f , 
who  wrc(;e  a  book  published  in  1971 
titled  Just  that,  "The  Monetary  Sin  of 
the  West,"  in  which  he  related  that, 
with  the  gold  exchange  standard,  we 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  gradual  rise 
in  prices  based  on  inflation,  and  that  is 
the  reason  that  in  1971,  our  President, 
Mr.  Nixon,  was  compelled  to  close  the 
gold  wlqdow. 

I  am  bot  suggesting  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [BSr. 
Dttrbin].  In  any  way  that  the  gold 
standard  is  perfect.  There  is  no  perfect 
sjrstem  ti  this  world,  but  when  you  ex- 
amine the  imperfections  of  the  paper 
dollar  system  that  has  taken  place  in 
this  Nation  since  we  severed  the  link 
between  the  dollar  and  gold  in  1968, 
these  fluctuations,  inflation  peaking  in 
1979,  a^d  deflation  in  some  sectors 
since,  tlie  increase  in  the  prime  rate, 
the  desi  ruction  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  sav^igs  and  loan  industry  in  this 
country,  high  rates  of  interest  that 
still  prenrail  today,  and  what  is  even 
more  irtiportant  is  that  this  paper 
dollar  that  we  are  using  today  is  re- 
sponsible for  many  Americans  not  to 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  American 
dream.  1 
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Did  anybody  ever  wonder  why  today 
it  costs  a  9-percent  fixed  rate  mort- 
gage ral^  to  own  you  own  home  or  a 
condomiiium,  when  your  parents  in 
their  generation  had  that  same  privi- 
lege at  i  or  5  percent?  The  answer  is 
that  it  ^  the  piu>er  dollar  system  that 
we  have  today  that  is  costing  every 
consumer  in  this  country  roughly  4 
points  On  their  mortgage  rate.  That 
translatfet  on  an  average  $100,000 
mortgage  for  most  American  citizens 
to  at>out  $300  a  month  that  you  and 
the  rest  of  us  are  paying  as  the  price 
for  maintaining  this  pi^ier  dollar 
system. 

I  do  not  know  about  others,  but  I 
can  think  of  lot  better  ways  to  spend 
that  $300  a  month  that  is  going  for  in- 
terest to  maintain  my  share  of  the 
paper  dollar  system  which  is  sent  to 
the  bankers  of  New  York  City. 

It  is  time  that  we  talk  about  funda- 
mental reform.  This  Nation,  for  a  lot 
of  what  were  perceived  to  be  good  rea- 
sons in  1968.  went  down  the  road  with 
this  pat>er  dollar  system,  and  right 
now  it  i  choking  not  only  the  econo- 
my of  the  n.S.  Government,  it  has  ex- 


acerbated obr  foreign  trade  deficit 
with  other  nations.  We  literally  have 
the  economies  of  Mexico,  Argentina, 


and  Brazil 
these  high 
The  debt 
the  time, 
and   recoi 
action  to  d( 


their  Icnees  because  of 
Iterest  rates. 

ibble  is  growing  bigger  all 
we  had  better  grow  up 
that  we  should  take 
kte  the  debt  level  that 
exists  in  this  world  before  the  debt 
bubble  bursts  and  brings  the  whole 
monetary  swstem  of  the  Western 
World  dovmion  its  knees.  I  hope  that 
thought  do^  not  happen.  The  respon- 
sible thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  begin  to 
use  the  goldl  of  the  world  in  the  flow 
of  intematldnal  commerce  so  we  can 
once  again  secuire  for  the  lender  of 
capital,  the  assurance  that  when  they 
get  their  mofiey  back,  it  will  buy  what 
it  bought  when  it  was  lent. 

That  is  Izie  definition  of  honest 
money.  That  is  what  this  budget  pro- 
posal would  Ido.  It  would  result  in  an 
interest  cost  reduction  of  some  $19  bil- 
lion below  what  we  otherwise  will 
spend  in  fiscil  year  1988. 

I  think  it  is  an  honest  proposal.  I 
have  a  letter  here  from  the  former 
Ambassador  ito  France,  in  the  Reagan 
administration,  Mr.  Galbraith,  who  be- 
lieves that  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  can]  sell  these  gold-backed 
bonds  at  1  to  2  percent  a  year.  The 
British  Government  is  selling  an  in- 
dexed bond  Iwhereby  the  principal  is 
guaranteed  {against  inflation  for  a 
»f  interest. 

fhat  we  realistically  think 

the  monetary  system 

so  as  to  decrease  the  in- 

icrement  of  our  national 

and,  in  so  doing,  lay 

ion    for    achieving    the 

targets   by    cutting 

raising  taxes. 

I  yield  back  the  bal- 


similar  rate 

It  is  time 
about  ref  oi 
of  our  worli 
terest  cost 
budget  pro] 
the    fount 
Gramm-Ru( 
spending,  m 

Mr.  CI 
anceof  my 

The 
plred. 

The  quest! 
in  the  nati 


AH  time  has  ex- 


in  is  on  the  amendment 
of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Da 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  pave  it. 


VOTK 

Mr.  DANN^MEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  jwas  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  47,  noes, 
369,  not  votifLg  17,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  501 


Armey 

Butlett 

BUiraUs 

BUley 

Burton 

Cheney 

Craig 

Crane 

Oannemeyer 


AYBB-47 

D»vis(IL) 

DeLay 

Doman(CA) 

Dreler 

Oingrich 
I  Hansen 
JHerger 
|HUer 

HoUoway 

Hunter 


Hyde 

Inhofe 

Kasich 

Kyi 

Lott 

Lungren 

Mack 

Michel 

Moorhead 

Nlelaon 


Packard 

Ravenel 

Roth 

Schaefer 

Senaenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 


Aekerman 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

BeOenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

BUbray 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonier  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Bustanuknte 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clay 

CUnger 

Coate 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combat 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Daub 

DaTtB(MI) 

delaOana 

DeFizlo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 


Skeen 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH> 
Solomon 
Stenholm 
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Duncan 

Duririn 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

FaweU 

Faaio 

Felghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florlo 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Frank 

Frencel 

Frort 

Oallegly 

Oallo 

Oarda 

Oaydoe 

Gejdenson 

Odus 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Oonnlez 

Ooodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Ouarini 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatofaer 

Hawklos 

Hayes  (XL) 

Hayes  (lA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hoehbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jaootaa 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnaon  (CT) 

Johnaon  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

KantorsU 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Komedy 


Stump 

Swlndall 

Vucanovtch 

Walker 

Welier 


KenneUy 

Kildee 

Kleoka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

I^gomaralno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LstU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (Hi) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Ughtfoot 

Iiipiniiki 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

MacE^ay 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martinea 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Maaoli 

McCandless 
McClockey 

McCollum 

Mc<7urdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

MrsMk 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nlchoto 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT> 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parris 

Psshayan 


Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Price  (XL) 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Range! 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

SaiU 

Savage 

Sawyer 


Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sikorski 

Siaisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solan 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Oeimain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
Swift 


Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torrieelll 

Towns 

Trafleant 

Trailer 

Udall 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsdoaky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

WatUns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yati~< 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 
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Annunzlo  Fascell  Martin  (NT) 

Brown  (CA)  Gephardt  Pickle 

cnarke  Kemp  Tausin 

Daniel  LlviniEston  Weldon 

Downey  Lloyd  Young  (AK) 

Edwards  (OK)  Madigan 

D  1250 

Mr.  RODINO  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no."  

Mr.  CRAIG  and  Mr.  SMITH  of  New 
Hampshire  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PKRSOIIAL  KZPLMf  ATIOn 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  earli- 
er today  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
while  meeting  with  a  group  of  my  con- 
stituents from  the  transportation 
workers  union  and  missed  the  vote  on 
the  Dannemeyer  amendment  to  the 
budget.  If  I  had  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  against  this  amendment.  In 
voting  against  this  amendment  and  all 
the  other  amendments  that  have  been 
proposed  today,  I  am  casting  my  vote, 
not  against  cutting  the  deficit,  but 
against  the  sham  that  we  call  a  budget 
process.  The  effort  by  the  majority  to 
produce  a  blpartlsian,  realistic  budget 
was  nonexistent.  To  vote  in  favor  of 
continuing  this  badly  flawed  process 
and  charade  cm  the  American  people 
would  serve  no  useful  puriTOse. 

AMKHDMBn  m  TBB  NATOKK  OF  A  SUBSTlTUlk 
OITBUD  BT  m.  DTMALLT 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  E>tmaixt:  Strike  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  Is  established 
and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for 
fiscal  yean  1989  and  1990  are  hereby  set 
forth: 

(a)  The  following  levels  and  amounts  are 
set  forth  for  purposes  of  determining,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  301(1)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Im[>oundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985,  whether  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has  been  exceeded, 
and  as  set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  be  considered  to  be  mathematical- 
ly consistent  with  the  other  amounts  and 
levels  set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $964,121,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,026,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,115,100,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,197,987,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,261,510,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,327,640,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,094,480,500,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,144,277,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,200,457,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $130,684,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $124,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $116,700,000,000. 

(b)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1987.  October  1.  1988.  and  Octo- 
ber 1, 1989: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $743,135,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $790,577,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $862,873,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  f  ollows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $19,850,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1089:  $21,050,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $23,100,000,000. 
and   the    amounts   for   Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $59,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1980:  $63,850,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $68,050,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  aa  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $941,196,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $980,035,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,017,063,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $863,819,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $909,657,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $948,230,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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CONGl 


-  IMS:  •iao4M.ooo.ooo. 

I TMT  IMft  $14«.«0.000.000. 
1  raw  UMfc  $1M JOO.000.000. 

(B)  Tlw  wpmirtete  levds  of  the  miblic 
deM  an  u  f oUmiK 

Ftad  ywr  IMS:  $a.B6S.ipO4HW.0O0. 

Ftaal  jmt  1M9:  I3.9M.400.000.000. 

Ftaal  TMT INO:  $S.S0«J0O.000.0OO. 

(•)  Tbe  approiiftete  lerds  of  toUl  Federml 
credit  MtlTtty  for  the  flecml  yvara  beginning 
on  October  1. 1M7.  October  1. 1988.  and  Oc- 
tober 1.  IMO.  are  m  faUowK 

Fiacal  year  1088: 

(A>     Mew      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 


(B)  New  prtmarr  kian  guarantee  oommit- 
,  $148,700,000,000. 
1  year  1088: 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
■MBta.  $l«U6aO0O.0O0. 

Ftacal  year  1800: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$88,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $1S8.000.000JMW. 

(c)  Tte  CoBpcas  hereby  determines  and 
dedana  the  awwDpriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  tiacal  years  1888  through  1990  for 
eadi  major  fuDcttooal  categ«ffy  are: 

(1)  National  DefoMe  (060): 

Ftaal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$391,971,000,000. 

<B)  Outlays.  $a79.1M.O0O.00O. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
$0. 
I  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$»9.969.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $275,411,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgatioos.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

FIseal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$389,013,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $282.64e.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  omunlt- 
ments.  $0. 

(3)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,436,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,696,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$6^80.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,720,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,192,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$7,180,000,000. 

(D)  New  prtanary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $8,450,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,029,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7,350,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,900,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  ^Mce.  and  Technolo- 
gy (350): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,493,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,179,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
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(D]  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment i.$0. 

Fla  al  year  1989: 

(A]  New  budget  authority.  $12,915,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays.  $13,754,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  oldigaUons,  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  cfmunit- 
menti,$0. 

Fla  al  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,504,000,000. 

<B)  Outlays.  $13,685,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment t.  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 
Fia  al  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,364,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,431,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,90  >.000.000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment k  $50,000,000. 
Fla  al  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,385,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,334,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$3.05  ».000.000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment >,  $50,000,000. 
Fia  al  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,415,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,547,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$3.10 1,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment I.  $50,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300) 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,499,000,000. 
(BKOutlays,  $15,486,000,000. 
(Cm     New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fia  al  year  1980: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,460,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays.  $16,930,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,  >00,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment I.  $0. 

FiaUl  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,334,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays,  $18,470,000,000. 

(C)l  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100, 100.000,000. 

(D;  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menl  i,$0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fia  al  year  1988: 

(Al  New  budget  authority.  $30,859,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $29,962,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$17,3  iO.000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment s,  $7,800,000,000. 

Fis  al  year  1989: 

(A]  New  budget  authority.  $31,834,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays,  $27,965,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$16,1  JO.000,000. 

(D;  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment s.  $8,400,000,000. 

Fla  al  year  1990: 

(A]  New  budget  authority.  $28,573,000,000. 

(Bl  (XlUays.  $25,329,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$15,C  D0,000,000. 

(D:  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment, $8,500,000,000. 

(7))Ck>mmeTce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

Fi^al  year  1988: 

(A  New  budget  authority,  $14,758,000,000. 
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(B)  OuU  lys,  $9,630,000,000. 

(C)  Ni!w      direct      loan      obligations, 
$3,950,000,000. 

(D)  New)  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $911650.000,000. 

FiscEl  ysLT  1989* 

(A)  New  {budget  authority,  $13,273,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,037,000,000. 

(C)  n4w      direct      loan 
$4,200,0001 

(D)Ne 
ments,$9 
Fiscal  yd 
(A>New)l 
(B)Out 

(C)  N* 
$4,350.0001 

(D)  Ne 
ments,  $9 

($)• 

Fiscal  yd 
(A)  NewP 
(B)Out 

(C)  N^ 
$400,000,0 

(D)  Ne 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  ye 

(A)  NewP 

(B)  Out 

(C)  N^ 
$250,000.0 

(D)  Nev 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  yflar  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,702,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,257,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(9)   CoD|munity   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450 
Fiscal  y< 

(A)  New 

(B)  Oui 

(C)  » 
$1,050,000, 

(D)  N 
ments,  $3! 

Fiscal  yi 

(A)  New 

(B)  OuU 
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obligations. 


primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
^050.000,000. 

1990: 

budget  authority,  $16,493,000,000. 
,  $8,394,000,000. 
direct      loan      obligations. 

I  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ioOO.000.000. 
DrtaUon  (400): 
1988: 
budget  authority.  $32,879,000,000. 

,  $31,922,000,000. 
tw      direct      loan      obligations, 

primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 

1989: 

budget  authority,  $33,639,000,000. 
B,  $32,580,000,000. 

direct      loan      obligations. 

I  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 


1988: 
ludget  authority.  $8,370,000,000. 

$9,630,000,000. 
!w      direct      loan      obligations. 


obligations. 


primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
,000,000. 

1989' 
>udget  authority,  $8,331,000,000. 
ys,  $7,037,000,000. 

(C)  Newidirect  loan  obligations,  $1,100. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $350. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,504,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,394,000,000. 

(C)  Nsw      direct      loan 
$1.150.000|000. 

(D)  Nev<  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $31 0,000,000. 

(10)    Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  y«  ar  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $40,080,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,976,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,650,000  000. 

(D)  Vem  primary  loan  guarantee  onnmlt- 
ments.  $9.  >50,000.000. 

Fiscal  yi  ar  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $42,040,000,000. 

(B)  OuU  ays,  $39,315,000,000. 

(C)  N  ew      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,650.000  000 


(D)  Nev 


(A)  New 


(C)  New 


ments.  $9150.000.000. 
Fiscal  y<  ar  1990: 


primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 


budget  authority.  $43,559,000,000. 


(B)  Out]  ays.  $42,205,000,000. 


direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oonunlt- 
ments.  $9,150,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $440134.000.000. 

(B)  OutJays.  $44,117,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $48,361,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $48,155,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $52,597,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $53,104,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $350,000,000. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$110,383,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $110,140,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ccHumit- 
ments.$0. 

Fiscal  year  1969: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$130,175,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $119,558,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$141,233,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $131,136,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loap  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$170,631,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $134,008,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$178,667,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $141,424,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$185,159,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $147,028,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$256,791,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $220,986,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$281,475,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $235,623,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 


budget 


authority. 


(A)  New 
$310,577,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $352,237,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(15)  Veterans  BenefiU  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,908,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,401,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaticms.  $1,300. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $30,400,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,361,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,664,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mmts.  $38,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,534,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,133,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $30,100,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,240,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,016,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oUigations.  $0. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,839,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,545,000,000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,261,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,015,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,283,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,873,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,433,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6492.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,735,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,197,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(18)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,869,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,862,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1409,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,903,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,968,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,969,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$139,110,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $189,110,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgatioos.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authoctty. 
$146,653,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $146,653,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oblisations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$151,422,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya,  $151,422,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $888,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $936,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1980: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,131,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,316,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5479,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,746,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUona,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(21)  Uitdistributed  Offsetting  Reoeit>U 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$40,360,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$40,360,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  comnlt- 
ments.$0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$42,860,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$42,860,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$45,351,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$45,351,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pumiant  to 
House  Resolution  139,  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  (»nsid- 
ered  as  having  been  read. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DncALLY]  will  be  recognized  for  SO 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DtkaixtI. 


MODinCATIOHS  TO  UOKBItEMT  JM  THE  MATintM 

or  A  suasiiiuia  omaxD  bt  urn.  dtmallt 
Mr.  DTMALLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    to    mociify    the 
pending  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 
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Tte  CHATRMAW.  The   aerk  will 

Tbe  Clak  rMd  u  f oIIowk 

ModlflcittoM  to  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  aolMtttute  offered  by  Mr.  Dtmallt: 

Vtme  X  Une  1.  atrlke  $964,131,000  and 
tiHett  IM9.111.000:  line  91.  strike 
$14VT.MT.0M.000  and  Inaert 

$UT«.M0.«e0.000-.  Une  23.  atrike 
$1^U10.000.000  and  Inaert 

•lJ04.yTO.000.000;  Une  33.  itrlke 
$1437.040.000.000  and  inaort 

$1.S73J0M00.000. 

Page  3.  line  S.  atilke  $130.«84.000.000  and 
tMen  $106.«a0.000.000:  line  13.  atrike 
$743,135,000,000  and  inert  $768438.000.000. 

Pace  4.  Une  4.  strike  $M1,196.000  and 
iiiaert  $631,000,000:  line  5.  strike 
$666,038,060  and  inaert  $1,033^85.000.000; 
Une  6.  strike  $1.017.00.000.000  and  Inaert 
$1,063,414,000,000. 

Faie  5.  line  33.  atrike  $391,971,000,000  and 
inert  $373,534,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gmtleman  from 
Calif omia? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chainnan.  and  I  shall  not 
object.  I  take  this  reservation  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  couple  questions. 

What  actually  is  being  done,  they 
sre  changing  the  numbers,  is  more 
than  Just  a  technical  correctian.  We 
are  not  going  to  object  to  that,  but  I 
think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
they  are  rhangtng  the  BA  on  050  from 
292.  to  272.5:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  IiATTA.  The  gentleman  is 
changing  the  revenue  figure  about  $25 
bmion? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  I  rise 
to  introduce  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  alternative  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  which  is  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  93. 

To  oiir  colleagues  and  to  the  admin- 
istntion,  we  are  making  a  statement 
and  we  are  responding  to  a  challenge 
of  the  President,  who  asked  us  in  1981 
to  come  up  with  something  better  If 
we  did  not  like  his  budget.  This  is  a 
budget  that  represoits  the  aspirations 
of  people  across  our  50  States.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  answered  the  challenge 
and  set  a  new  standard  of  fiscal  policy 
for  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  alternative 
budget  is  not  a  mere  symbolic  gesture. 
It  is  a  progressive,  far-reaching  plan, 
for  the  economic  future  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  I  now  s^eld  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  chainnan  of 


the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  Task 
Porte  on  the  Budget,  the  gentleman 
froiii  the  District  of  Coliunbia  [Mr. 
Faimtrot]. 

J  D  1300 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  privilege  to  present  for  careiful 
consideration  by  the  House  a  budget 
that  will  provide  Members  an  opportu- 
nity* to  vote  to  meet  the  most  keenly 
felt  kieeds  of  their  constituents. 

If  70U  want  to  vote  for  a  budget  that 
goe6  farthest  in  reducing  the  deficit 
tluu$  any  budget  before  us,  then  you'll 
neei  to  vote  for  the  CBC  alternative 
budget.  If  you  want  to  vote  for  a 
budget  that  provides  the  Nation  with 
a  sepure  national  defense  at  responsi- 
ble funding  levels  and  without  sacrific- 
ing personnel  benefits  and  readiness, 
then  you  will  vote  for  the  CBC  alter- 
native budget. 

If  bou  want  to  vote  for  a  budget  that 
restores  cuts  to  student  loan  programs, 
provides  health  care  for  the  elderly, 
a  major  commitment  to  cata- 
>hic  health  care,  and  establishes 
weimre  reform  that  reduces  long-term 
wel^Bire  dependency  by  providing 
trailing  and  skills  development,  then 
youll  want  to  vote  for  the  CBC  alter- 
natli^e  budget. 

If  brou  want  to  vote  for  a  budget  that 
prondes  for  strong  public  and  private 
sector  partnership:  to  provide  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families, 
community  and  economic  development 
for  our  cities  and  both  housing  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  small-  and  mid- 
size^ farmers  while  increasing  food  as- 
sistance and  nutrition  education  to 
low-Income  persons,  then  you  will 
wan^  to  vote  for  the  CBC  alternative 
budget. 

If  !you  want  to  vote  for  a  budget  that 
will  develop  hundreds  of  millions  of 
customers  for  the  goods  and  services 
produced  by  American  workers,  then 
you  will  vote  for  a  foreign  assistance 
budget  like  ours  that  fully  funds  our 
commitment  to  the  multilateral  devel- 
opn|ent  banks,  southern  Africa  devel- 
opment, and  that  sustains  funding  for 
"base  rights"  covmtrles  and  countries 
moving  toward  democracy  such  as 
Haiti  and  the  Philippines.  If  you  are 
genuinely  concerned  for  the  American 
wori;er,  you  will  vote  for  a  budget  cal- 
ciilajted  to  reduce  luiemployment  in 
the  civilian  labor  force  to  4  percent 
through  fiscal  year  1990,  youll  vote 
for  the  CBC  alternative  budget. 

If  you  want  these  things  for  the 
American  people  and  the  constituents 
who  elected  you  to  represent  them  in 
this  House,  you'll  want  to  listen  care- 
fully to  highlights  of  this  budget  that 
will  be  outlined  for  you  over  the  next 
30n$lnutes. 

W|e  offer  this  budget  because  with 
the  I  passage  of  the  Oramm-Rudman- 
Hollings,  the  politics  of  budget  negoti- 
ating entered  a  new  era.  Progressives 
and,  moderates  forged  coalitions  f ocus- 
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fiscal  yefir  1988  budget  debate,  mem- 
bers of  the  CBC,  for  the  sixth  consecu- 
tive year  have  come  together  to  fill 
the  void  in  developing  a  responsible 
fiscal  policy  which  conforms  to  deficit 
reduction  goals.  Urban  and  rural  inter- 
ests have  been  addressed,  resolutions 
of  diversfe  constituent  needs  and  issues 
unique  (jo  specific  geographic  regions 
were  structured  into  this  docimient. 
The  cul^ilnatlon  of  these  discussions 
was  the;  creation  of  the  CBC  fiscal 
year  198t  alternative  budget. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  alternative 
is  the  f otmation  of  a  fiscal  policy  that 
will  assure  a  decent  quality  of  life  for 
all  Americans.  It  calls  for  leadership: 
and  a  sbund  monetary  policy  which 
would  put  Americans  to  work  in  meet- 
ing our  enormous  challenges  in  educa- 
tion, health,  housing,  transportation, 
reindustrialization.  agriculture,  public 
works,  research,  and  development. 

Let  m^  touch  upon  the  major  eco- 
nomic assumptions  of  our  budget  and 
then  various  of  my  colleagues  will 
highlight  salient  features  of  the 
budget.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Reagan  administration 
have  advanced  optimistic  forecasts  of 
economic  growth  through  fiscal  year 
1990.  Nonetheless,  many  proponents 
of  the  fiscal  year  1988  alternative 
budget  nave  expressed  concern  that 
the  potential  for  a  recession  in  the 
outyears  has  not  been  factored  into 
these  assximptions. 

Because,  however,  baseline  figures 
reflect  the  economic  forecasts  present- 
ed by  the  CBO,  the  fiscal  year  1988  al- 
ternative is  calculated  against  those 
projections  as  noted: 

First,  real  GNP  growth  averages  ap- 
proximately 3.1  percent  a  year  tie- 
tween  1^86  and  1991.  Normal  ONP 
growth  averages  in  the  7.2  percent 
after  adjustment  for  inflation. 

SecnncL  inflation,  as  measured  by 
the  ONP  deflator,  averages  4.2  percent 
a  year. 

Third,  the  3-month  Treasury  bill 
rate  declines  from  6.4  percent  in  1986 
to  5.4  pdrcent  in  1991  or  from  3.1  per- 
cent for  1.3  percent  after  adjustment 
for  inflation. 

Fourth,  aggregate  forecasts  project: 

The  world  price  of  oil  will  remain 
close  to]  $15  per  barrel  through  the 
end  of  1988: 

The  exchange  rate— as  measured  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  index— will 
continue  to  decline,  reaching  by  the 
end  of  ]  988  a  level  i^proximately  10 


percent 
1986:  anA 


below  its  level  at  the  end  of 


I\>od  prices  will  increase  to  4  percent 
throughout  the  forecast  period. 

Fifth,  unemployment  rate  excep- 
tions—the CBC  alternative  budget  re- 
jects CBO  projections  for  a  slow  de- 
cline in  the  unemployment  rate  to  a  6- 
percent  level  by  1991.  It  adopts  instead 
a  Hawkins-Hiunphrey  target  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Full  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978  of  a 
level  of  4  percent  unemployment  in 
the  civilian  labor  force  through  fiscal 
year  1990. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
ports that  lost  revenues  and  increased 
outlays  from  unemployment  yield  an 
xmemployment  deficit  of  $40  billion  of 
every  1  percent  of  unemployment.  By 
meeting  the  alternative  budget/Haw- 
kins-Humphrey target  of  4  percent, 
additional  revenues  and  outlay  reduc- 
tions for  the  projected  3  years  would 
yield:  $40  billion  in  the  first  year.  $80 
billion  in  the  second  year,  and  $120 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1990— figures 
from  the  "Economic  Budget  Outlook: 
Fiscal  Years  1987-1991,  a  Report  to 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
the  Budget"— part  L:  table  11-6,  page 
72. 

The  growth  forecast  by  CBO  for  the 
next  2  years  falls  within  the  range  of  2 
to  3.5  percent.  Forecasts  however,  are 
subject  to  an  unusual  number  of  varia- 
bles, notably: 

The  effects  on  the  economy  of  the 
restrictive  shift  In  fiscal  policy  man- 
dated by  the  Balanced  Budget  Act: 

The  economic  Impact  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  passed  at  the  end  of  1986, 
which  changes  the  composition  and 
sources  of  Federal  receipts  and  alters 
economic  activity: 
The  actions  of  OPEC  oil  producers; 
The  future  course  of  the  dollar  and 
the  speed  with  which  the  recent  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  the  dollar  will 
work  to  improve  the  real  trade  bal- 
ance: and 

The  effects  of  relatively  high  house- 
hold and  business  debt,  which  could 
cause  a  sudden  retrenchment  of 
spending. 

In  short,  the  fiscal  year  1988  CBC 
budget  offers  you  a  vote  on  a  renewed 
commitment  to  health,  education, 
housing,  welfare  reform,  unemploy- 
ment reduction,  and  the  homeless. 
The  caucus  proposes  $1,094,805  trillion 
in  outlays  for  1987.  with  general  reve- 
nues totaling  $964  billion  and  an  addi- 
tional $225  billion  in  savings  through 
lowered  unemployment.  The  deficit 
for  1988  under  the  caucus  measure 
would  be  $105.68  bilUon. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums],  the  chahinan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  s^elding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  ourselves 
once  again  about  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant business  that  this  Congress 
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will  address,  and  that  is  the  matter  of 
the  budget. 

The  budget  is  a  place  where  this 
Nation  comes  together  to  embrace  and 
communicate  a  certain  set  of  values, 
those  values  in  turn  reflected  by  our 
priorities,  and  those  priorities  stated 
on  a  piece  of  paper  labeled  a  budget. 

Over  previous  years  we  have  come 
here  to  talk  about  policy  and  pro- 
grams and  ideas,  but  in  recent  years, 
given  the  extraordinary  level  of  the 
deficit,  our  budget  debate  and  discus- 
sion have  tended  to  be  devoid  of 
values,  devoid  of  any  significant  dis- 
cussion of  what  our  priorities  ought  to 
be,  and  we  have  simply  talked  about 
dollars.  Ultimately  that  is  the  function 
of  the  budget,  and  we  have  done  it 
within  the  context  of  deficit  reduction 
and  most  recently  Gramm-Rudman. 

Now  step  back  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  ask  the  question:  How 
do  you  bring  down  the  deficits  in  this 
country  when  you  are  spending  too 
much  money? 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  are  four  ways. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  it  seems 
to  me  is  to  develop  an  economic  policy 
in  this  country  that  moves  us  aggres- 
sively and  progressively  toward  full 
employment  and  reindustrialization. 
The  result  of  that  is  that  spending 
goes  down  and  revenues  go  up.  because 
significant  numbers  of  American 
people  are  employed.  But  I  would  dare 
say  that  no  budget,  even  the  budget  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  ade- 
quately addresses  the  Issue  of  econom- 
ic policy,  although  I  would  hasten  to 
argue  that  the  Congressional  Blau:k 
Caucus  budget  goes  further  in  this  re- 
spect in  attempting  to  trigger  employ- 
ment, move  toward  reindustrialization. 
and  embr«re  the  concept  of  reconver- 
sion away  from  a  heavy  reliance  on 
militarism  and  military  might  as  a  way 
of  propping  up  the  nature  of  our  eco- 
nomic systenL 
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The  second  way.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to 
revise  revenues.  But  a  great  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  marched  into  the 
well  of  the  House  and  taken  pledges 
that  they  would  not  raise  revenues. 

The  third  way  is  to  reduce  spending, 
just  do  not  spend  as  much. 

Penally,  some  combination  of  those 
two,  cuts  and  revenues. 

Now  let  me  bring  this  problem  even 
more  sharply  into  focxis,  because  for  a 
moment  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues my  conception,  perception 
that  we  are  caught  in  an  extraordi- 
nary restraint  here,  creating  great 
problems  for  us  in  terms  of  how  we 
proceed  to  address  the  problems  of 
millions  of  human  beings  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  carry  out  a  responsible  role 
in  the  world  as  a  great  nation. 

If,  for  example,  Mr.  Chainnan,  no 
revenues  were  raised,  no  revenues 
were  raised,  and  all  entitlements  were 


frozen,  and  we  continued  to  pay  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt,  and  you  froze 
the  military  budget  at  last  year's 
outlay  figures,  that  would  consimie  83 
percent  of  the  entire  budget,  83  per- 
cent. So  if  you  were  to  address  the  def- 
icit with  83  percent  of  the  budget  off 
the  table,  all  the  remaining  cuts  would 
come  in  17  percent  of  the  remaining 
budget  discretionary  programs. 

Let  us  bring  that  even  more  sharply 
into  focus.  We  are  playing  numbers 
games  here  on  the  floor  with  this  as- 
sumption and  the  President's  assump- 
tion and  what  have  you.  But  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  states  clearly 
and  without  equivocation,  that  the 
budget  deficit  level  for  fiscal  1988  will 
indeed  be  $171  billion.  Gramm- 
Rudman  reqxiires  in  fiscal  1988  that 
we  bring  the  deficit  down  to  $108  bil- 
Uon. 

If  you  accept  CBO's  analysis,  that 
means,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  would 
have  to  cut  $63  billion  from  the 
budget.  As  I  stated,  if  you  have  no  new 
revenues,  a  freeze  in  entitlements  and 
a  freeze  in  the  military  budget,  and 
you  pay  the  interest,  you  would  bring 
that  $63  billion  down  by  about  $11  bil- 
lion. You  would  stiU  be  left,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  well  over  $50  billion  that 
would  have  to  be  cut  from  17  percent 
of  the  budget  left,  if  you  did  not  go 
further  into  the  military  budget. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
said  we  will  not  play  numbers  games. 
We  will  not  accept  the  President's  as- 
sumptions because  we  know  that  those 
assumptions  would,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  high  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency, at  best  be  wishful  thinking,  and 
what  we  euphemistically  refer  to  on 
the  floor  as  smoke  and  mirrors.  So  we 
said,  no,  we  will  not  play  games:  we 
will  take  the  Congrrasional  Budget 
Office  figiu-es,  and  we  will  march  for- 
ward responsibly. 

Now  we  have  come  with  a  military 
budget  of  $279  billion  in  outlays,  be- 
cause if  you  are  going  to  reduce  the 
deficit  you  are  thinking  about  outlays, 
actual   moneys   spent   in   a   calendar 
year.  This  is  a  very  moderate  level  on 
the  part  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  because  we  all  believe  that  if 
you  took  a  more  aggressive  and  urgent 
approach  to  the  military  budget  you 
could  cut  substantial  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  below  the  proposal  we  have 
here  on  the  floor.  But  we  understand 
the  reality  of  the  political  environ- 
ment within  which  we  come  together. 
So  we  said  if  you  cannot  get  Members 
to  even  look  at  the  proposal  becaiise 
they  are  caught  up  in  the  politics  of 
the  numbers  rather  than  the  politics 
of  budget  anidysis  and  policy  state- 
ments and  priority  establishment,  that 
that  would  not  be  an  intelligent  vcy- 
proach.  So  we  said  we  will  come  now 
with  a  slightly  above  an  outlay  freeze 
figxire  in  order  to  make  the  point. 
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We  are  not  here  Juggling  figures,  3- 
pereent  real  growth.  5-percent  real 
growth.  Some  of  you  have  heard  me 
aay  that  we  should  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  reduced  to  auctioneers  slinging 
numbers.  There  is  nothing  inherently 
valuable  about  a  number.  Those  num- 
bers, those  dollars,  ought  to  speak  to 
something,  and  our  military  budget 
approach  says  we  will  not  play  num- 
bers. We  realize  that  the  politics  of 
deficit  reduction  and  Qramm-Rudman 
require  that  we  do  something  for 
budgetary  reasons  that  you  and  I 
ought  to  be  doing  every  day,  and  that 
is  establishing  programs  based  upon 
their  need,  based  upon  careful  analy- 
sis, based  upon  what  we  perceive  to  be 
our  role,  '^th  remect  to  the  military 
budget  we  should  not  be  throwing 
numbers  up  and  whoever  grabs  the 
highest  number  is  the  greater  Ameri- 
can. What  I  would  suggest  is  that  the 
greater  Ameriom.  the  true  patriots  of 
this  country  on  the  floor  of  this  Con- 
gress, are  the  ones  who  are  prepared 
to  come  into  this  debate  and  argue  in- 
telligently and  rationally  on  the  basis 
of  what  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
miUtary  objectives  really  and  truly  are 
and  fadilon  a  budget  on  that  basis. 

We  in  the  caucus  take  this  position, 
we  say  spend  whatever  is  necessary  for 
a  rational,  responsible  national  de- 
fense. But  let  us  debate  upon  what  is 
necessary,  and  the  only  way  you  can 
get  to  that  debate,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  have  a  debate 
on  the  policy  matters. 

So  we  did  that  in  our  military 
budget.  We  said  how  did  the  President 
develop  this  massive  military  budget 
increase  over  the  past  6  years,  and  we 
found  that  the  President  established 
his  budget  on  the  basis  of  three  princi- 
ples, three  policies  that  we  challenge. 

His  first  policy  with  respect  to  nucle- 
ar weapons  was  to  move  beyond  the 
caaeeipi  of  nuclear  deterrent  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  nuclear  war-fighting 
capability.  In  our  humble  opinion  that 
is  frightening,  dangerous,  and  ex- 
tremely expensive. 

The  second  policy  was  that  we 
should  increase  our  capacity  to  inter- 
vene in  the  Third  World.  We  say  the 
problems  in  the  Third  World  are  not 
military  problems,  they  are  political 
and  economic  and  social.  People  are 
dying  of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
death  squads,  corporate  oliguvhies. 
and  military  Jimtas.  We  should  be 
solving  problems  in  the  Third  World 
not  militarily,  so  we  do  not  need  to 
expand  our  military  ca«>aclty  to  inter- 
vene in  the  Third  World.  There  are  no 
more  Grenadas  to  Invade  without  risk- 
ing of  hiunan  life  extraordinarily,  and 
ultimately  at  scnae  point  risldng  the 
potential  of  escalation  Into  a  nuclear 
military  confrontation  which  could 
then  evolve  to  a  level  of  miseries 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

Third.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  Presi- 
dent basing  this  military  budget  upon 


thei  assumption  that  one-third  to  one- 
hall  of  our  budget  should  be  directed 
at  fighting  a  World  War  n  type  of 
lan^  war  in  Europe.  In  my  humble 
Ion.  that  is  an  absurd  assumption. 
United  States  and  the  Soviet 
•n  both  agree  that  if  we  ever  start 
that  road,  even  in  conventional 
wai^  within  a  matter  of  days  to  weeks 
we  would  escalate  steadily  and  aggres- 
siv^y  to  global  nuclear  war. 

Sf  we  said  we  challenge  these  poli- 
ciesi  And  in  turn,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
inscM^  the  following:  That  our  mili- 
tant budget  ought  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war.  We  ought  to  increase 
readiness  while  cutting  forces  commit- 
ted] to  Third  World  Intervention,  re- 
duqng  the  number  of  troops  stationed 
in  9urope  and  Asia.  They  are  not  nec- 
esst^,  and  they  increase  our  risk  for 
nucfear  war. 

Eliminating  overlapping  and  unnec- 
ess^T  weapons  systems.  There  is  re- 
dun^lancy  t>eyond  our  comprehension, 
andlall  of  us  in  this  body  know  and  un- 
derstand that. 

iformlng  our  procurement  process 
^hat  we  move  away  from  waste, 
and  abuse. 
ly  funding  programs  for  military 
les,  establishing  new  programs 
tnomic  conversion  and  military 
of  waste,  and  we  say  move 
nuclear  war  fighting  capabil- 
ity. We  should  take  out  those  weapons 
that  are  time  urgent,  hard  silo  killers 
whel%  we  wiU  wind  up  then  having  to 
figltt  a  nuclear  war.  Rational  minds 
muat  understand  that  to  make  nuclear 
war  thinkable  or  possible  or  accepta- 
ble, Mr.  Chairman,  makes  it  ultimately 
inevdtable,  so  we  say  do  not  cross  that 
threshold.  We  say  embrace  a  foreign 
policy  based  upon  a  commitment  to 
peace  and  human  rights  and  noninter- 
vention in  the  Third  World,  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  economic  problems. 
Ftially  we  say  it  is  a  flight  into  fan- 
tas]^  to  spend  one-third  to  one-half  of 
your  money  talking  about  waging  a 
land  war  in  Europe,  a  land  war  that  we 
all  Ipiow  will  not  happen  and  would  es- 
calajte  and  create  deaths  beyond  com- 
prei^ension. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  offered 
this,  modest  proposal  in  an  effort  to 
bring  our  colleagues  to  a  significant 
polipy  debate. 
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is  my  hope  that  this  Congress  in 
lom  would  embrace  the  magnifi- 
effort  of  my  distinguished  col- 
es, the  members  of  the  Congres- 
Black  Caucus. 

Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
of  my  time. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 
froih   California   [Mr.   Dellums]   has 
con  lumed  12  minutes. 

M  r.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld  9 
minfutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mil  Kasich]. 
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Mr.  KJASICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding.  We  are  going  to  spend 
Just  a  little  bit  of  time  I  think  painting 
the  issues  in  very,  very  clear  terms, 
not  Just  on  this  budget  but  the  budget 
that  is  yet  to  come  up.  I  pointed  out 
yesterdasr  and  there  have  been  a 
number  of  Members  who  have  pointed 
out  in  the  last  couple  of  days  that 
when  it  comes  to  the  defense  experts 
in  this  country.  Senator  Sam  Numr 
from  G^rgla  over  in  the  Senate  and, 
of  cour^.  Lis  Aspin  here  in  the 
House,  ithat  both  of  those  distin- 
guished defense  experts  have  recom- 
mended la  minimiiin  of  a  3-percent  in- 
crease f^r  our  defense.  You  know,  de- 
fense is  a  little  bit  like  an  insurance 
policy,  is  we  are  smart,  you  realize, 
you  recdgnize  that  you  must  have  ade- 
quate i^urance  on  your  automobile 
and  adjequate  insiu'ance  on  your 
house,  t^at  when  times  get  tough  and 
you  are  jtrying  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
manage  ^our  budget,  you  do  not  move 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  your  insurance 
policy  because  your  insurance  policy  is 
your  ultimate  protection. 

In  teniis  of  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try, our  Insiuiuice  policy  is  our  gtiaran- 
tee  agapist  having  to  get  ourselves 
into  anif  l^ind  of  conflict,  and  it  has 
become  abundantly  clear  since  the 
President  has  taken  office,  particular- 
ly in  light  of  the  talk  now  on  interme- 
diate rahge  missiles,  oiu*  conmiitment 
to  defease  is  not  only  an  insurance 
policy  bvt  it  is  also  necessary  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  enter  into  successful  ne- 
gotiatioQs  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
men  and  women  who  are  watching 
this  debate,  let  us  make  it  clear:  the 
Gray  biidget  and  this  budget  are 
simply  imacceptable  when  it  comes  to 
an  adeq^te  level  of  defense  spending. 

Now,  Vhat  is  that  going  to  mean?  It 
means  s^me  very  basic  things.  It  may 
mean  we  have  to  literally  cut  the  total 
number  I  of  people  in  oiu-  Armed 
Forces.  It  clearly  means  there  will  be 
no  pay  raise.  It  will  mean  the  flying 
hours  programs  in  the  Army,  the 
flying  hftur  program  in  the  Air  Force, 
the  fljihg  hour  programs— the  pro- 
grams by  which  our  servicemen  have 
to  have  raining  so  that  they  can  carry 
out  thtir  mission— the  nuimber  of 
hours  tnat  are  dedicated  to  them 
being  atue  to  be  trained  will  be  cut.  If 
it  was  cut  under  this  budget  proposal, 
it  would  tie  cut  dramatically.  So  what 
we  really  do  is  we  put  our  people  in 
the  position  where  they  are  not  very 
ready,  vAiere  they  do  not  get  the  Idnd 
of  trskinftig  that  they  need  and  where, 
if  we  ever  had  to  use  them  in  a  diffi- 
cult or  ^  critical  situation,  for  exam- 
ple, Libya,  there  would  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  their  ability  to  carry  out  the 
missions  because  they  simply  did  not 
have  the  training. 

Now,  Chat  is  an  ultimate  tragedy  to 
go  year  after  year  after  year,  3  years 
in  a  rovl  of  significant  cuts  in  our  de- 
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f ense  budget,  significant  cuts  in  our  in- 
surance policy. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  spending 
all  of  their  time  trjring  to  f igiire  out  a 
way  to  run  for  national  office,  trying 
to  dismiss  the  argument  that  they  are 
weak  on  national  defense.  This  budget 
once  again  underscores  the  simple  fact 
of  the  matter  that  they  are  willing  to 
short-shrift  defense  for  other  areas  of 
the  budget.  Nobody  argues  that  they 
do  not  have  a  tough  choice  when  it 
comes  to  T"»iri"g  priorities.  But  what  I 
would  mft»n«^*^<"   is  just  a  simple   25 
years  ago  when  John  Kennedy  was 
President  we  committed  50  percent  of 
our  budlget  pie  for  defense.  We  are 
now  committing  about  26  percent  of 
our  budget  pie  for  defense.  AH  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  that  those  numbers 
ought  to  be  bumped  up.  We  ought  to 
be  up  to  27,  28  percent  of  our  budget 
for   our   defense,    for   our   insurance 
policy,  for  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
What  we  are  really  doing  is,  we  are 
being  puny  again.  Nobody  is  debating 
that  the  other  domestic  priorities  are 
critical,  but  we  need  to  squeeze  the 
waste  out  of  aU  the  programs  includ- 
ing the  defense  budget  and  make  sure 
that  defense  gets  its  adequate  share. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  hit  the 
nail  right  on  the  head.  We  are  talking 
about  people,  about  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  who  are  going  to  be  dis- 
missed from  the  service  because  of 
this.  Not  only  will  it  reduce  national 
defense,  but  I  think  we  are  going  to  go 
back  to  the  Carter  days  when  we  had  a 
thousand  chief  petty  officers  per 
month  leaving  the  Navy,  and  when  we 
had  our  enlisted  people  on  food 
stamps. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  because 
he  is  an  individual  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  who  has  really  worked 
the  people  dimension  on  national  de- 
fense, and  Just  laying  out  this  baseline 
that  today  we  have  oiu:  aircraft  on  car- 
riers now  60  percent  more  fully  mis- 
sion capable  than  they  were  in  the 
Carter  years,  that  we  have  the  highest 
number  ever  of  high  school  graduates 
now  in  the  Armed  Forces,  particularly 
in  the  infantry  branches  where  it  has 
been  tough  to  recruit  them.  What  do 
you  think  will  happen  under  these 
budget  cuts  that  are  presently  pro- 
posed to  the  people  side  of  national 
defense? 

Mr.  KASICH.  Well,  you  start  reduc- 
ing the  pay  raises  that  our  servicemen 
are  expecting  to  get  as  a  result  of  the 
service  they  give  and  what  you  do  is 
you  start  destroying  the  ability  to  at- 
tract quality  people  to  serve  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
back  to  the  draft.  I  do  not  like  the 
draft.  I  lived  when  we  had  to  see  the 


names  put  in  a  barrel  and  chosen  out 
in  a  lottery  system. 

We  have  a  system  now  that  worlcs. 
We    do    have    better    quality   people 
today  in  our  services  than  we  ever  had. 
And  if  we  continue  to  deny  them  not 
Just  the  pay  but  also  the  benefits  that 
surround   that,   the   kinds   of   things 
that  they  ought  to  get  when  they  are 
out  performing  service  to  their  coim- 
try,  we  are  going  to  lose  the  quality 
people.  It  is  a  great  tragedy.  What  we 
are  doing,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California   [Mr.   HtjwtkrI,  is  we  are 
going  to  go  back  to  the  period  of  the 
1970's.  We  spent  a  trillion  dollars.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  spent  a 
trillion  dollars  trying  to  boost  defense 
in  this  country  because  we  recognized 
that  the  1970's  were  absolutely  devas- 
tating to  the  status  of  our  military 
forces.  So  we  spent  a  trillion  dollars. 
Now  we  are  going  3  years  in  a  row  to 
cuts.  What  we  are  going  to  do  is  we  are 
going  to  push  ourselves  back  to  where 
we  were  in  the  1970's  and  essentially 
what  we  will  have  to  do  is.  we  will 
have  to  play  catchup  again.  And  part 
of  that  trillion  dollars  will  be  wasted 
as  a  result  of  not  having  some  consist- 
ency in  our  defense  budget.  It  is  a 
tragedy.  The  Democratic  candidates 
for  President  are  going  to  run  around 
the  country  trying  to  say,  "We  are  not 
wimps  on  defense,  we  are  not  weak  on 
defense,  we  are  not  puny  on  defense." 
They  cannot  do  it.  They  simply  catmot 
do  it  with  this  defense  budget  which 
gives  us  3  years  in  a  row  of  significant 
cuts. 

One  other  area  I  would  like  to  turn 
to,  aside  from  the  military  for  Just  a 
second,  and  that  is  the  area  of  delin- 
quent debt  collection. 

People  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
should  be  aware  of  this.  We  are  now  at 
the  point  where  al>out  $68  billion  in 
money  is  owed  to  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  individuals  and  corporations. 
That  amount  has  grown  $10  billion  in 
the  last  year  alone.  And  the  reason 
that  it  has  is  because  the  bureaucracy, 
frankly,  has  been  more  Interested  in 
passing    out    dollars    than    worrying 
about  how  to  manage  them  one  they 
get  out.  I  want  to  tell  the  leadership  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Republican  side 
of  the  Budget  Committee  that  this  is 
an  area  where  we  have  to  tighten  up. 
In  our  services  alone  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  millions  of  dollars  with 
one  simple,  single  element,  and  that 
was  to  say  that  if  a  person,  for  exam- 
ple, got  paid  a  giant  reenllstment  and 
they  did  not  serve  their  time,  and  they 
left  the  service  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other and  they  did  not  pay  the  money 
bacle.  They  made  a  commitment  they 
were  going  to  serve  x  amount  of  years 
for  I  amoimt  of  dollars.  If  they  leave 
the  service,  we  were  not  able  to  collect 
that  money.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
long  time,  last  year  they  instituted  a 
process  whereby  if  you  got  a  rebate  on 


your  income  tax  and  you  owed  money 
to  the  services,  there  would  be  a 
checkoff.  That  has  brought  in  millions 
of  dollars.  That  system  has  been  effec- 
tive. But  there  are  so  many  other  sys- 
tems that  we  need  to  put  in  place,  the 
use  of  collection  agencies,  the  use  of 
credit  bureau  referrals.  We  need  to 
have  management  when  it  comes  to 
correcting  these  delinquent  debts.  We 
do  not  have  it  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  administration  is  trjing  to  make 
an  effort  to  do  that.  The  Dannemeyer 
budget  included  it  in  the  last  session. 
Bnx  Gray  included  it  in  his  in  the  last 
session. 

We  need  to  do  more  to  tighten  up  in 
this  overall  area.  This  is  over  a  trillion 
dollars  in  potential  Federal  Govern- 
ment liability  that  stands  out  there 
that  is  going  to  start  coming  due. 
When  Reagfin  took  office  it  was  about 
$30  billion,  maybe  $35  billion  in  delin- 
quent debt.  It  is  up  to  $68  billion  now. 
And  when  we  have  a  meeting  again,  it 
is  going  to  be  another  10.  And  in  an- 
other 3  or  4  years  it  is  going  to  be  $100 
billion  of  delinquent  debt  unless  we 
tighten  up  the  system.  This  is  money 
that  is  walking  out  the  door  that  we 
need  to  collect  in  order  to  use  for  the 
priorities  that  we  want  to  establish  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  am  going  to  be  approaching  au- 
thorization bills  for  putting  some 
mechanism  in  the  law  to  make  sure 
that  our  bureaucracy  is  going  to  follow 
the  law  and  actually  try  to  track  down 
that  money  that  is  owed  to  all  of  us  in 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  BCr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

BCr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  gen- 
tleman's latter  comments,  I  think  he 
makes  an  excellent  point.  This  gentle- 
man would  like  very  much  to  work 
with  him  in  that  particular  respect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  state  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [B4r.  Dtmally]  has  10  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI  has  21  minutes 
remaining. 


a  1330 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  JohhsoiiI. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  defend  the  Black 
Caucus  budget.  I  am  not  going  to  sup- 
port it  because  I  do  not  agree  with  it 
but  I  recognize  not  only  the  hard  work 
that  went  into  it.  but  the  significant 
decisions  that  it  makes. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  body  and 
the  public  that  there  is  more  detail, 
more  explanation,  more  clear  policy 
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(Urecttves  in  this  budget  than  there 
are  In  the  owunlttee  budget 

That  should  not  go  unnoticed  or  un- 
recognised. 

One  of  the  juvblems  with  this 
debate  today,  with  the  votes  we  are 
going  to  take  today,  is  that  the  com- 
mittee budget  fails  to  provide  this  Idnd 
of  guidance  and  fails  so  seriously  that 
our  own  Congressional  Budget  Office 
cannot  gather  enough  information 
fmn  the  Donocratic  budget  to  be  able 
to  cost  it  out.  That  is  a  very  serious 
problem  with  the  committee  budget 
that  comes  before  us  today,  and  the 
reason  why  I  am  urging  that  we  all 
vote  no.  send  it  back  to  the  committee, 
let  us  all  woik  until  we  can  come  up 
with  a  document  that  has  the  validity 
to  be  costed  out  by  CBO. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Black 
Caucus  on  a  number  of  aspects  of 
their  budget,  only  two  of  which  I  will 
mention  at  this  time.  They  recognize 
that  space  development  and  space 
technology  is  a  matter  of  jobs;  is  a 
matter  of  America's  technological 
future:  is  a  matter  of  the  strength  of 
our  economy,  and  they  fully  support 
the  President's  request  This  Is  a  very 
interesting  matter  to  me  because  I 
know  that  they  have  made  hard  deci- 
sions in  this  budget.  I  commend  that 
and  believe  their  decision  in  support- 
ing the  President's  funding  level  for 
our  qMce  program  is  forwardlooldng 
and  wise. 

I  am  also  very  impressed  and  so- 
bered by  the  fact  that  they  put  1  bil- 
lion more  into  law  enforcement  than 
does  the  President  or  than  does  the 
Democrat  budget  I  think  we  ought  to 
reconsider  our  priorities  in  that  area, 
should  we  have  the  opportunity  to  go 
back  to  the  committee,  because  I  think 
it  is  very  significant  that  law  enforce- 
ment is  so  high  on  their  list  of  prior- 
ities. 

Let  me  say  that  their  recommenda- 
tion in  the  area  of  Medicare  is  more 
courageous  and  more  honorable  than 
any  that  has  been  on  the  floor  to  this 
point.  It  is  a  comprehensive  reform  of 
services;  it  is  also  very  expensive;  it 
would  impose  a  $50  a  month  increase 
on  constituents  protecting  those  for 
whcnn  that  would  represent  more  than 
10  percent  of  income.  I  think  that  is 
honorable  and  commendable. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  srield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
having  given  such  high  praise  of  the 
budget,  do  we  expect  that  the  gentle- 
woman will  vote  for  it? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  said  at  the  beginning  that 
I  will  not  vote  for  it  and  I  want  to  be 
sure  to  come  bac^  to  that  because  the 
gentleman  certainly  has  the  right  to 
ask  that  question. 


I  think  it  is  significant  that  you 
not  only  proposed  a  health-care 
but  you  have  been  willing  to 
the  dollars  to  fund  it.  to  address 
Ically  the  $27  billion  burden  that 
it  wbuld  place  on  the  American  public. 
I  do' not  believe  that  this  is  a  cost-ef- 
fect^e  approach  to  what  is  a  very  real 
problem.  But  I  do  commend  you  on 
having  made  the  hard  choice  to  raise 
the  dollars,  as  well  as  the  choice  to 
provide  the  service. 

I  would  contrast  that  to  what  is 
bein$  said  in  the  committee  budget 
that  has  come  to  this  House  floor.  In 
that  budget,  it  is  truly  unbelievable 
but  true,  that  the  budget  is  promising 
Ame^can  seniors  catastrophic  care 
and  |s  saying  at  the  same  time  that 
the  budget  wiU  be  revenue-neutral, 
and  that  seniors  will  be  protected  from 
any  cost  Increases.  It  is  incredible  to 
me  t|iat  such  contradiction  could  be  so 
boldly  offered  to  this  House. 

So  what  we  have  Is  a  Democratic 
budgjet  coming  from  the  committee 
saying,  yes,  we  are  going  to  improve 
catastrophic  care,  but,  not  having  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  nor  even 
the  «}ourage  of  the  President's  convic- 
tion because  he  does  say  what  it  will 
cost  and  who  will  pay  for  this  cata- 
strophic care  proposal.  The  Democrats 
claim  new  services  can  be  provided 
without  the  seniors  or  public  paying. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Black 
Caucus'  budget  proposal  on  Medicare, 
it  is  an  honest,  forthright,  respectable 
proposal,  in  contrast  to  the  commit- 
tee's budget  that  is  dishonest,  prom- 
ises $11  things  to  all  people,  and  pro- 
vide^ no  funding  to  accomplish  its 
laudable  goals. 

This  smoke-and-mirrors  approach  in 
Medicare  characterizes  its  approach  in 
other  areas.  We  heard  it  said  earlier  in 
the  debate  that  the  Democrat  budget 
does  not  recommend  cuts  in  military 
personnel,  and  yet,  right  there  in  their 
budget,  if  you  look  at  the  budget  au- 
thority figures,  there  is  no  way  you 
can  get  to  those  numbers  without  cut- 
ting personnel,  as  well  as  cutting  in  all 
the  other  accounts,  training,  equip- 
ment and  procurement. 

So  we  have  l)efore  us  a  committee 
budget  from  the  Democratic  majority 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget  that  is  simply  rife  with  vague- 
ness and  contradictory  interpretations. 

Bui  at  least  the  Black  Caucus 
budget,  while  I  think  it  is  simply  too 
expensive  for  us  right  now  and  dis- 
agree with  some  of  its  major  policy  de- 
cisions, is  an  honest  proposal  and  con- 
trast* to  the  committee  proposal 
whic|i  says  we  are  going  to  do  one 
thing  for  the  seniors  but  makes  none 
of  the  hard  decisions  to  make  the  de- 
liverj  of  that  service  possible. 

Shaking.  We  all  know  how  desper- 
atelyjwe  need  to  expand  Medicare,  and 
Medicare  coverage  for  home  health- 
care Services,  but  the  Democrats'  com- 
mittee budget  approaches  that  prob- 
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lem  in  a  shortsighted,  disastrous 
manner.  It  cuts  the  money  for  the 
fiscal  int<  irmediaries. 

I  have  some  health  care  agencies  in 
Connecticut  that  are  on  the  verge  of 
banlu^ptcy  because  they  are  not  re- 
ceiving their  payments  from  the  Gov- 
ernment because  we  have  short- 
funded  the  executive  branch  in  certain 
function^.  Yet,  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  would  save 
money  by  cutting  yet  further  the 
funding  for  fiscal  intermediaries  and 
indirectly  bankrupting  home  health 
agencies  in  my  district  and  further 
eroding  lihe  health  care  system  that 
means  so  much  in  people's  lives. 

Then  further  the  Democrat  budget 
talks  abopt  income  security,  but  it  pro- 
poses saving  $200  million  from  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, and  ironically,  only  reconciles 
$100  millon  of  the  $200  million.  All 
this  at  a  time  when  America,  not  Jxist 
America  bs  a  nation,  but  men  and 
women,  ohildren,  families  are  feeling 
the  effe<}ts  of  luiderfunded  pension 
programs.  What  it  means  in  people's 
lives  is  no  income,  losing  households, 
not  l>ein0  able  to  buy  health  care.  It  is 
disastrous  in  the  real  world  for  people, 
but  the  Committee  budget  would  say 
we  are  gbing  to  save  $200  million  in 
that  funqtion,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
tell  you  BOW  we  are  going  to  get  $100 
million.  Fiscally  irresponsible  and 
heartless  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  support  the 
Black  Caucus'  budget,  but  I  respect  it 
and  I  have  learned  from  reading  it.  It 
stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  commit- 
tee budget,  wliich  is  smoke  and  mir- 
rors well  beyond  anything  we  have 
ever  seenj  on  this  floor.  I  would  say 
that  meitibers  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  Democrats,  told  us  at  our 
first  clostd-door  meeting  if  we  could 
not  get  together,  they  were  going  to 
come  up  ^th  not  just  smoke  and  mir- 
rors, but  I  with  a  majestic  sham.  And 
that  is  \^hat  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget's  proposal  is.  It  is  a  majestic 
sham  and  the  tragedy  is  that  we  have 
been  told  ithat  not  only  is  the  domestic 
deficit  a  problem,  but  without  solving 
the  domestic  deficit,  we  do  not  have  a 
prayer  of  solving  the  trade  deficit.  Yet 
unless  we  address  these  twin  deficits  in 
Jobs,  in  my  district  critical  services, 
and  the  q  iiality  of  life  we  value  are  en- 
dangered. 

D  1340 

Mr.  DTMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  suet ,  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  chairtmn  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  the  gentle- 


Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this 


man  from 

Mr.  STOfES 
budget 

Mr.  Chahnan,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  quality  of  life  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1988  is  a  fajdget  that  distributes  this  Nation's 
enormous  ( ederal  resources  in  a  way  that  is 


reasonable,  equitable,  and  economically  re- 
sponsible. The  CBC  budget  proposes  $1,094 
trillion  in  outlays,  $964  billion  in  revenues,  a 
deficit  of  $105.6  billion,  and  provides  for  an 
additional  $25  billion  in  savings  as  a  result  of 
lowered  unemployment 

Six  years  ago,  tt>e  Reagan  administration 
decided  Vnai  reducing  taxes  and  expanding 
the  defense  budget  were  more  critical  than 
protecting  our  most  vulnerable  citizens.  As  a 
result  of  this  choice,  from  1981  to  1986,  Fed- 
eral spending  for  all  families,  adjusted  for  in- 
flation, decreased  by  approximately  28  per- 
cent—33.1  million  Americans  now  live  t>elow 
the  poverty  level.  Ttiirteen  and  a  half  million  of 
these  are  children,  and  50  percent  of  all  chil- 
dren that  are  poor  are  black. 

The  CBC  fiscal  year  1988  functkm  550- 
health  recommernlations  focus  on  on  restor- 
ing a  high  priority  on  those  programs  which 
will  expand  health  services  to  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged,  improve  the  health  status  of 
the  population  as  a  wtwle,  and  enharv:;e  ttra 
safety  of  workers  in  ttieir  places  of  empkiy- 
ment  The  CBC  alternative  budget  recom- 
mends $44.5  billion  in  budget  authority,  and 
$44.1  bilton  in  outlays  for  health  care  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1988.  These  figures  rep- 
resent $4.99  bilton  in  budget  authority  and 
$3.2  billion  more  in  outlays  than  the  amounts 
requested  t>y  PreskJent  Reagan.  With  regard 
to  Medk»kj,  the  CBC  budget  recommends 
that  the  program  t>e  continued  with  the  enact- 
ment of  expanded  Medk»kJ  servk^es  to  preg- 
nant women,  children,  and  two-parent  low- 
income  families. 

The  CBC  budget  alternative  will  expand 
Medk^aki  eligibility  to  ifKlude  all  mothers  and 
chikiren  in  families  with  incomes  t>ek>w  the 
poverty  line,  as  well  as  estatilishing  a  mini- 
mum national  eligibility  standard  to  expand 
medk^al  care  to  include  an  additk>nal  700,000 
cfiildren,  and  100,000  pregnarrt  women.  The 
CBC  will  also  support  legislatk>n  that  will  give 
States  new  optk>ns  in  financing  the  delivery  of 
health  servrees  to  high-risk,  low-income  preg- 
nant women  and  infarrts. 

The  CBC  budget  fimily  rejects  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  cuts  In  Mednare  programs, 
and  seeks  to  limit  future  increases  in  Vhe  Med- 
k:are  part  A  deductible,  and  part  B  premiums. 
To  reinforce  its  budgetary  agenda  whk;h  is 
highly  favorable  to  the  Natkin's  elderiy,  the 
CBC  will  support  legislatk>n  to  limit  catastroph- 
ic health  care  expenditures  for  ttie  elderly.  Of 
the  28  million  ekierly  on  Medk^re  ttiroughout 
the  NatkKi,  approximately  800,000  pay  more 
ttian  $2,000  per  year  out  of  their  own  pockets 
for  major  hospital  and  doctor's  expenses. 

The  CBC  budget  will  support  new  authoriza- 
tnns  and  appropriatrens  to  Increase  by  two 
the  number  oif  federally  sut>skiized  community 
health  centers  in  every  State,  and  will  support 
the  expanson  of  the  maternal  and  chiki  health 
block  grant  Finally,  the  budget  includes  net 
resources  for  health  educatkyi,  risk  reductkMi, 
outreach  and  support  servttes  for  vkrtims  of 
acquired  immune  deficiefwy  syndrome 
[AIDS]— where  one  out  of  every  four  vkrtims  is 
black. 

In  ctosing,  let  me  say  that  the  CBC  budget 
alternative  speaks  to  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
ttorts  of  millkxis  of  AmerKans.  The  CBC 
budget  vnll  nwve  this  Natk>n  forward  on  a 
path  of  ecoTKxnk:  prosperity,  without  sacrific- 


ing a  sense  of  compassk>n  and  caring  in  our 
Federal  policies.  It  is  our  chok»  and  our 
burden  to  deckle  wtietfier  we  will  go  down  a 
bieak  arxi  desolate  path  of  retreat  and  re- 
trenchment in  health  care,  or  support  the  CBC 
quality  of  life  budget,  wtilch  puts  America  on 
the  road  toward  a  responsible  and  compas- 
skxurte  Federal  health  polkry.  I  urge  you  to 
adopt  ttie  CBC  alternative.  It  is  the  right 
chok»  for  our  Natton. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]  . 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  tfie  CBC 
alternative  budget  for  1988.  This  txxiget  offers 
a  very  balanced  approach  to  meeting  the  di- 
verse needs  of  our  Natx>n.  It  provkies  for  a 
strong  arxi  sensible  defense,  without  at>ar>- 
doning  our  necessary  and  just  commitment  to 
the  Natk^n's  neediest  citizens. 

Our  plan  for  defense  sper>ding  is  focused 
on  several  goals,  primarily  reducing  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war.  Increased  readiness  capabilities, 
arKJ  elimirwtir>g  waste  and  unnecessary 
spending.  We  maintain  our  commitment  to  do- 
mestic servk»s  t>y  fully  fundirig  educatk>n, 
community  development,  health,  empkjyment 
and  income  security  programs. 

We  have  taken  a  strong  stance  in  provkling 
for  the  Natk>n's  "human  needs,"  rejecting  the 
notkxi  that  feeding  the  poor,  carir>g  for  the  el- 
derly, and  educating  young  mirKis  are  the  root 
causes  of  our  deficit 

In  additkm  to  equitably  provxiing  for  our  do- 
mestic r>eeds,  ttie  CBC  budget  returns  Ameri- 
ca's focus  abroad  to  the  humanitarian  needs 
of  our  global  neighbors.  We  provkie  desper- 
ately needed  dollars  for  food  and  develop- 
ment assistance,  and  reaffirm  our  commitnrant 
to  the  muttilaterai  devek}pment  t>ank8. 

We  continue  our  commitment  to  southern 
Africa  by  reobligating  urgent  supplemental 
funds  already  approved  for  ttie  regk>n.  These 
funds  will  help  tnjild  a  viable  regk>nal  network 
for  economk:  growth  in  southem  Afrk»,  one  of 
the  poorest  regk>ns  In  the  wodd. 

Americans  are  sympatfietk:  to  ending 
hunger,  malnutritk)n,  poverty  arKJ  disease 
throughout  the  worid.  The  CBC  alternative 
budget  shifts  our  limited  available  resources  to 
address  these  critical  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  presented  a  txjdget 
today  that  heeds  tf>e  ecorwmic  restraints  defi- 
cit reduction  has  placed  on  Federal  spending 
wittiout  proposing  actions  so  drastic  thiat  bask; 
human  needs,  national  security,  or  American 
taxpayers  are  jeopardized. 

It  is  a  sound  budget  It  is  a  fair  budget.  It  is 
a  budget  that  deserves  our  support 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rawgel], 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYER8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johmsoh], 
si>eaking  on  the  budget  has  raised  a 


question  that  I  would  like  to  present 
to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
because  I  appreciate,  like  all  of  us,  her 
comments  supporting  the  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus  budget,  and  I  under- 
stand she  is  genuinely  disenchanted 
with  the  House  budget.  The  question 
is,  though,  what  is  there  in  lietween?  I 
would  like  to  Imow  what  her  remedy 
is. 

She  rejects  the  House  budget,  she 
likes  the  CBC  budget,  but  we  did  not 
give  her  quite  enough  time  to  explain 
where  we  are  going. 

I  appreciate  those  comments  coming 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  but  it 
seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some 
of  our  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  could  join  in  with  some  analysis. 
We  do  not  need  all  the  praise  in  the 
world,  but  we  do  need  someone  here 
suggesting,  after  6  years  of  presenting 
the  most  popular  budget  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  if  there  is  something 
that  is  shortsighted  or  if  we  have 
missed  something,  I  for  one,  as  one 
who  has  been  working  on  this  with  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

'This  deafening  silence  about  the 
budget,  which  most  members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  compare 
to  the  House  budget,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
a  little  bit  embarrassing.  I  am  hoping 
that  members  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, perhaps  even  the  chairman  and 
leaders  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  would 
join  in  with  us  for  some  analysis. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  ComrsRs]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  not  only  recognizes  our 
commitment  to  oiu*  military  defense 
but  believes  that  in  order  to  liave  a 
secure  America  there  has  to  be  an  in- 
vestment in  Americans.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  no  problem  with 
increasing  some  $35  billion  as  an  in- 
vestment in  our  young  people  and  in 
our  imemployed  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion and  job  retraining,  and  In  making 
certain  that  we  improve  access  to 
health  care  in  order  to  have  a  stronger 
America  and  provide  shelter  to  Ameri- 
cans so  tliat  whoever  attempts  to 
threaten  our  way  of  life,  we  will  not 
only  have  arms  but  we  will  have 
people  who  are  strong  and  prepared  to 
defend  our  country. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  fol- 
lowed what  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Pepper]  has  suggested,  and 
that  is  to  recognize  that  In  a  civilized 
society  one  of  the  measures  of  that  so- 
ciety is,  how  do  we  treat  our  old  folics? 
So  we  provide  for  an  imlimited  period 
of  time  to  have  their  pain  eased,  for 
prescriptions,  for  eyeglasses,  for  hear- 
ing aids,  and  for  nursing  homes,  and 
we  do  not  put  a  cap  on  the  tsrpes  of 
services  we  Ijelieve  are  necessary  for 
our  older  people  in  the  winter  of  their 
lives  when  they  become  ill  and  unable 
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to  take  care  of  themselves.  As  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Conneetlcut  has  said, 
ve  alao  make  certain  that  those  who 
are  aide  to  pay  for  this  type  of  service 
will  do  this  through  increased  premi- 
ums, with  a  iwtfitTniim  cost  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

Another  thing  that  we  have  also 
duie  is  to  restore  the  immoral  and 
traumatic  cuts  that  were  included  In 
the  House-  and  Senate-passed  antinar- 
ooUa  bilL  It  showed  most  of  us  in  the 
Congress  how  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  Join  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  in  the  Rose 
Garden  on  the  eve  of  the  election  and 
sign  the  <mmlbus  antidrug  bill  and 
then  come  back  Just  a  few  weeks  later 
and  ask  that  $325  million  be  cut  from 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and 
anotho'  $150  mlllon  be  cut  from  the 
educational  and  drug  prevention 
aqtect  of  this  bill,  freezing  the  reha- 
bilitation and  treatment  money  for 
those  who  have  been  afflicted  with 
drug  abuse,  and,  of  course,  he  cut  back 
on  assistance  for  those  countries  that 
are  anxiously  trying  to  eradicate  drugs 
to  give  them  the  technological  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  order  to  have 
cash  crops  so  that  their  people  can 
survive. 

We  in  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  not  only  restored  all  of  the 
money  that  was  in  the  original  House- 
and  Senate-passed  bill,  but  we  are  pre- 
pared to  come  back  to  our  colleagues 
and  say  that  all  of  these  things  have 
to  be  paid  for,  and  we  provide  for  a  $27 
billion  tax  increase  to  be  worked  out 
at  the  time  when  we  have  to  report 
back  to  the  Congress  with  a  revenue- 
produdng  bilL 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Poktsb]^ 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  priorities  expressed  in  the  Black 
Caucus  budget  but  in  great  admiration 
of  their  honesty. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Bbowh],  the  goitleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  ntBRSL],  and  I  wrote  a 
budget  last  month,  too,  but  we  did  not 
bring  It  to  the  floor.  Why?  Because 
the  committee  bill  is  going  to  be 
rammed  through  by  reason  of  a  dia- 
bolical rule  written  for  this  resolution 
and  because,  compared  to  the  commit- 
tee but.  it  woiild  have  been  like  com- 
paring apples  to  oranges. 

Our  budget  had  real  proposals  and 
honest  numbers.  There  was  no  fudging 
and  no  rosy  srenarlos  in  its  founda- 
tion. It  contained  real  proposals  for 
housing  refoRDs.  farm  program  re- 
forms, a  pay  freese.  reforms  in  health 
care,  and  a  general  freeze  on  discre- 
tionary spending,  including  defense, 
with  only  a  handful  of  specified  reve- 
nues and  few  asset  sales  or  user  fees. 


By  contrast,  the  Budget  Committee's 
budget  uses  phony  numbers,  account- 
ing! glmmlckB,  and  assumptions  on 
spending  cuts  that  everyone  Imows 
will  never  ocoir,  and,  frankly,  it  never 
eveb  explains  what  it  does. 

ithe  Budget  Committee's  budget 
1oo|ls  like  it  Ignores  the  highway  bill 
ov^rlde,  ignores  the  Clean  Water  Act 
ov«Tide,  and  ignores  the  $12  billion 
suic>lemental  appropriation  bill  that  is 
coming  down  the  pike.  It  does  not  pay 
for  the  pay  raise,  and  it  renames  what 
are  actually  receipts  and  calls  them 
speeding  cuts. 

In  addition,  it  includes  an  unspeci- 
fied $20  billion  tax  hike  instead  of  the 
PrSBldent's  mere  $6  billion. 

But  I  admire  the  Black  Caucus  for 
putting  the  real  numbers  in.  The 
Black  Caucus  says  it  is  for  a  $65  billion 
tax  increase.  I  am  not,  but  they  say 
theiy  are.  The  Black  Caucus  is  candidly 
for  a  lot  of  new  spending.  I  am  not, 
Mr.  Chairman.  They  are,  and  at  least 
thes^  said  so. 

Tliey  hit  the  $108  billion  target  for 
Ortmm-Rudman  by  raising  taxes  and 
speeding.  They  say  it  honestly. 

Ht.  Chairman,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee does  exactly  the  same  thing,  but 
they  hide  It.  They  make  a  phony 
budget,  but  they  really  do  exactly  the 
same  thing  that  the  Black  Caucus 
budget  honestly  says  they  stand  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Black  Caucus  has 
beep  honest.  The  Budget  Committee 
ha4  presented  to  the  American  people 
a  pick  of  lies. 

Tfie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cludr  wishes 
to  State  that  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
foipla  [Mr.  Dymaixy]  has  5  minutes 
regaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohto  [Mr.  Latta]  has  8  minutes  re- 

DTMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins]. 

lilrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
todby  in  support  of  the  fiscal  year 
198B  Congressional  Black  Caucus  al- 
terfiative  budget.  This  is  our  sixth  al- 
terative substitute.  In  crafting  this 
pa<kage,  we  have  again  accepted,  and 
met,  the  challenge  to  provide  a  fair, 
balanced,  and  effective  blueprint  for 
federal  spending. 

IJhe  alternative  budget,  crafted 
under  the  leadership  of  Congressman 
MatvYii  Dymallt,  chairman  of  the 
CBC,  offers  a  sane  and  rationale  ap- 
prqach  to  our  Nation's  economic  and 
fisdal  needs. 

M  chairwoman  of  the  Government 
AcBvities  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  responsibility  for  the 
trabsportation  function  of  the  CBC  al- 
tettiative  budget.  We  have  developed  a 
"ctsnmon  sense"  approach  to  meeting 
the  public's  demand  for  a  safe  and  reli- 
able transportation  system. 

Ih  particular,  there  are  three  areas 
which  are  addressed  in  our  budget  pro- 
posal—motor carrier  safety,  air  traffic 
controller  fimding,  and  aid  to  mass 
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transit.  I  know  from  firsthand  experi- 
ence the  critical  need  we  have  to  pro- 
vide adequate  financial  resources  to 
meet  thiese  demands. 

MOTOR  nAMin  SArarr 

The  administration's  budget  would 
roll  back  the  important  gains  made 
last  year  in  funding  the  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Assistance  Program.  During 
fiscal  y^  1987,  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram was  set  at  $50  million,  $10  mil- 
lion more  than  the  previous  year.  This 
provided  needed  grants  for  State  en- 
forcemeait  of  truck  safety  regulations, 
and  a  v$st  improvement  in  the  quality 
and  lev^l  of  services.  Truck  accidents 
and  fatalities  were  showing  dlstivbing 
IncreasdB  because  of  the  low  fimding 
levels  fqr  this  program. 

Since  we  have  Just  recently  raised 
the  55-mlle-per-hour  speed  limit,  and 
are  now  allowing  heavier  truclcs  on  our 
highways,  we  need  to  redouble  our 
effort  to  enforce  truck  safety  enforce- 
ment.   I 

SimUU-ly,  the  administration  has  al- 
lowed tjie  Federal  motor  carrier  en- 
forcemont  force  to  dwindle  to  under 
150  inspectors,  clearly,  this  number 
needs  to  be  beefed  up— and  our  budget 
does  that.  New  funds  were  provided 
last  year;  but  did  not  begin  to  match 
fundincd  levels  in  1980.  We  must  not 
allow  ^e  Federal  truck  inspection 
effort  to  lag  again,  as  the  administra- 
tion's bkidget  proposes.  The  motoring 
public  (ixpects  a  Federal  presence  in 
the  area  of  truck  enforcement.  The 
CBC  attematlve  budget  ensures  this 
will  occur. 

I  aisc  would  like  to  add  that  pro- 
posed r  lies  mandating  drug  testing  of 
truck  qrivers  will  require  additional 
enforcement  resources.  We  will  need 
more  manpower,  more  testing,  and 
more  research.  If  we  emasculate  our 
hlghwa^  safety  programs  for  short- 
term  budget  gains,  we  will  pay  for  it  in 
a  reduction  in  the  public's  safety. 

UX  THAFnC  COimOLLERS 

Just  j^esterday.  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  released  its  latest 
quarterly  analysis  of  air  traffic  con- 
troller pperational  errors.  The  FAA 
analsrsia  shows  an  18-percent  increase 
in  reported  operational  errors  over  the 
past  4  jmonths,  notwithstanding  the 
agency's  stated  goal  to  reduce  those 
errors  t(y  a  minimum  of  2  percent. 

Based  on  my  subcommittee's  investi- 
gationsJ  including  oversight  of  the 
FAA's  loperatlons.  I  can  personally 
attest  to  the  critical  need  to  increase 
the  number  of  air  traffic  controllers. 
More  controllers  are  needed,  not  only 
for  safety  reasons,  but  to  reduce  the 
record  number  of  flight  delajrs  plagu- 
ing the  traveling  public. 

With  more  flights  than  ever  before, 
common  sense  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
"helghti  of  folly"  to  meet  that  traffic 


demanc 
we  had 


eral  Accounting  Office  study  I  request- 


with  fewer  controllers  than 
10  years  ago.  Based  on  a  Gen- 


ed.  I  estimate  conservatively,  we  need 
an  additional  1.000  controllers! 

If  we  are  going  to  hire  these  control- 
lers, then  we  have  to  provide  adequate 
funds  in  the  FAA's  budget.  We  need 
money  to  recruit,  properly  train,  test, 
and  pay  for  their  services.  For  that 
reason,  the  CBC  alternative  budget  in- 
cludes additional  money  for  air  traffic 
controllers  to  ensure,  again,  a  safe  and 
reliable  air  transportation  system. 

PUBUC  TSAHSPORTATION 

The  f  Imd  area  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress is  the  need  to  ensure  adequate 
funds  for  public  transportation.  My 
subcommittee  has  conducted  extensive 
oversight  over  both  urban  and  inter- 
city public  transit. 

Finally,  urban  mass  transit  is  a  solid 
national  investment.  It  contributes  to 
a  basic  infrastructure  that  will  yield 
dividends  for  many  years  to  come. 
Public  transit  matches  skilled  and  im- 
skllled  jobs  with  Americans  who  want 
to  work.  Public  transit  links  families 
to  schools,  churches,  markets  and  to 
each  other.  It  is,  without  question,  an 
essential  element  in  the  makeup  of 
our  society,  and  makes  a  vast,  incalcu- 
lable contribution  to  our  society,  envi- 
ronment, and  economy. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration 
continues  to  place  road  blocks  in  the 
way  of  providing  adequate  funds  for 
this  essential  service.  Worse,  this  is  in 
direct  violation  of  congressionally  es- 
tablished policy.  The  administration's 
budget  would  eliminate  capital  grants 
for  new  rail  starts,  and  modernization 
and  operating  funds  for  small  and 
rural  transportation  programs. 

As  for  intercity  transportation, 
Amtrak  accomplishes  similar  social 
goals.  Like  mass  transit,  it  serves 
people  of  all  income  levels  and  con- 
nects our  Nation's  great  cities,  as  well 
as  small  commimlties  with  each  other. 
As  we  have  recommended  in  the 
areas  of  truck  and  air  transportation, 
a  key  component  of  our  budget  is  to 
improve  safety  on  our  Nation's  rail 
systems.  Specifically,  we  endorse  li- 
censing and  registration  of  railroad  en- 
gineers and  provide  the  necessary 
funds  to  establish  such  an  administra- 
tive procedure.  In  the  wake  of  Janu- 
ary's tragic  Amtrak-Conrail  crash  in 
Maryland,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion providing  for  such  licensing,  and 
also  providing  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  access  to  the  national 
driver  register  to  ensure  engineers  are 
not  getting  behind  the  throttle  under 

the  influence  of  drugs  or  alcohol. 

COKCLUSIOM 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
an  administration  budget  which  is 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  We 
cannot  afford  this  approach,  especially 
if  we  are  going  to  ensure  the  traveling 
public  that  they  can  get  from  one 
point  to  another  safely  and  reliably, 
regardless  of  what  transportation 
mode  they  use. 


The  CBC  budget  is  a  common  sense 
alternative  which  ensures  that  ade- 
quate funds  will  be  available  for  the 
Government  to  maintain  proper  en- 
forcement over  our  roads,  skies,  and 
rails  at  the  very  time  demands  on 
these  systems  are  being  stretched  to 
their  limit! 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
CBC  alternative  budget. 

D  1350 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Bla^  Caucus  substitute  as  well  as 
the  committee  substitute. 

On  yesterday,  we  had  one  speech 
that  attracted  my  attention  and  it  cer- 
tainly should  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  people  who  are  Interested  In 
the  space  program  and  are  interested 
in  Jobs.  That  speech  was  made  by  the 
chairmsin  of  the  Science,  Space  and 
Technology  Committee,  Mr.  Rox. 

I  just  want  to  read  some  of  his  com- 
ments. These  are  not  comments  from 
Del  Latta,  these  are  Chairman  Roe's 
words. 

He  said,  speaking  about  the  commit- 
tee budget: 

It  is  a  budget  that  asks  us  to  accept  a 
future  of  second  best  for  American  leader- 
ship in  space.  It  is  a  budget  that  asks  us  to 
dismember  our  civilian  space  program.  It  is 
a  budget  that  asks  us  to  deny  energy  securi- 
ty for  our  future.  And  it  is  a  budget  that 
asks  us  to  vote  "no"  to  a  more  competitive 
America  in  world  markets. 

The  budget  slash  cuts  $1.1  billion  below 
the  President's  request  and  makes  America's 
future  in  space  read  like  an  obituary. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
Committee,  Mr.  Roe,  on  yesterday.  He 
went  on  to  say: 

We  are  saying  to  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, "Be  prepared  to  lay  off  60,000 
people.  We  are  saying  to  Texas  lay  off  an- 
other 60,000  people.  We  are  saying  to  Flori- 
da cut  down  on  your  base;  lay  off  another 
60,000  people  because  we  are  retreating 
from  the  opportunity  of  leadership  to  create 
new  wealth." 

He  went  on  to  say: 

That  is  what  space  and  technology  and 
competitiveness  is  all  about;  is  to  put  our  re- 
sources to  create  new  wealth  and  new  Job 
opportunities,  to  say  nothing  of  keeping  our 
leadership  as  we  are  going. 

He  went  on  to  say,  and  I  quote  the 
chairman  of  the  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  Committee,  Mr.  Roe,  fiu-- 
ther.  He  says: 

The  budget  slash  in  function  250  of  $1.1 
billion  below  the  President's  request  makes 
America's  future  in  space  read  like  an  orbl- 
tuary.  For  NASA  and  our  future  in  space, 
we  will  be  voting  to  keep  the  shuttle  on 
schedule  but  we  will  vote  to  cancel  building 
structural  spares  for  the  orblter  which  is 
our  insurance  policy  for  a  safe  and  reliable 
■buttle  program. 


We  will  vote  to  wipe  out  space  scienoe 
projects  In  progress  and  paralyse  NASA's 
cvMudty  to  generate  new  science  ideas  and 
new  payloads.  We  will  vote  to  cancel  the 
hiring  of  600  new  graduates  to  provide  new 
blood  to  an  aging  NASA. 

We  will  vote  to  indefinitely  delay  building 
our  space  station  while  the  Russians  contin- 
ue to  expand  their  already  funcUontng 
space  station.  Mr.  speaker,  these  are  Just  ex- 
amples in  the  long  list  of  cancellations  and 
delays  in  NASA  programs. 

This  is  a  speech  made  yesterday  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology  Committee,  Mr.  Roc; 
not  Del  Latta's  words. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  being  asked  to  cut  a 
half  billion  dollars  below  the  President's  re- 
quest from  function  270  which  holds  the 
promise  of  an  energy  secure  future  for  this 
NatloiL 

In  1973,  the  Arab  oil  «nbargo  caught 
America  with  all  its  eggs  in  one  basket,  the 
one  labeled  "oiL"  World  oil  did  not  run  out. 
we  Just  became  puppets  of  Middle  East  poli- 
tics. We  promised  ourselves  that  this  would 
never  again  be  allowed  to  happen.  The  only 
true  insurance  against  this  vulnerability  is 
to  have  alternatives  to  oiL  Our  Department 
of  Energy  R&D  budget  funds  the  programs 
for  developing  these  alternatives.  Cutting 
energy  R&D  funds  means  canceling  Ameri- 
ca's insurance  policy. 

So  said  the  chairman  of  that  great 
committee  on  yesterday. 

Further 

The  Nation  sits  on  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  supply  of  coal.  We  need  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  the  most  economical  meth- 
ods to  make  liquid  fuel  from  our  coaL  We 
need  to  develop  and  demonstrate  Inherently 
safe  nuclear  reactors.  We  need  to  continue 
research  in  fusion  to  ensure  alternative 
energy  for  further  generations.  None  of 
these  programs  can  move  ahead  with  con- 
tinuous and  predictable  progress  If  we  do 
not  have  the  resolve  to  hold  firm  on  funding 
them  to  fruition.  A  vote  to  cut  a  half -billion 
dollars  from  DOE  energy  research  is  a  vote 
for  the  powerbrokers  and  the  politics  of  oiL 

Who  said  that?  The  chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  Committee.  B4r.  Roe.  on 
this  floor  on  yesterday. 

He  said: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  finish  with  a 
comment  directed  at  my  fellow  Democrats.  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  concern  about  the  def- 
icit But  I  want  my  party  to  think  also  about 
the  nation's  future.  I  ask  you  to  consider 
what  policies  we  must  have  as  a  party  in 
order  to  go  to  the  American  public  to  ask 
for  their  support  and  votes. 

We  must  have  a  program  for  progress  and 
the  promise  of  the  future.  It  must  encom- 
pass a  strong,  courageous  tliruat  in  space,  in 
energy  self-sufficiency  and  in  technological 
competitiveness. 

Our  priorities  are  wrong,  meaning  that 
budget  that  will  be  voted  on  later,  when  we 
put  off  having  a  space  station  a  decade  from 
now  while  the  Russians  already  have  two  in 
orbit. 

Our  priorities  are  wrong  when  we  allow 
ourselves  to  become  vulnerable  to  energy 
blackmaiL 

Who  said  that?  The  chairman  of  the 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Com- 
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mlttee  on  yesterday  right  here  In  the 
well  of  this  House. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  from  the 
Northeast  who  are  relying  on  oil  for 
heat:  Look  out  for  an  oil  Import  fee; 
look  out  for  an  oil  import  fee  if  we  get 
this  budget  that  we  are  going  to  be 
voting  on  after  the  Black  Caucus  vote. 

I  read  you  yesterday  a  letter  from 
the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America  dated  April  8.  when 
they  said  to  Mr.  Orat: 

We  urge  you.  Mr.  Chalmun,  to  recall  this 
biidset  TCKdutlon  to  your  committee  to  cor- 
rect this  mistake. 

lilstakes  are  being  made,  and  they 
are  not  being  admitted  on  this  floor.  I 
urge  my  Members  from  the  Northeast 
who  represent  areas  that  heat  with  oil 
to  proceed  with  caution  when  they 
vote  oa  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  full  letter  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association  of 
America  at  this  point: 

Irawnamr  PnaoLKDii 

AsaOCIATIOK  UP  AUUCA. 

WaiMngton.  DC,  AprU  8. 19S7. 
HoR.  WauAii  H.  OxAT, 
Chairman,  Boute  Budget  Committee,  Bouse 

of  Repreaentatlve*, 
WatMngton,  DC 

Dnut  CHAmuM  Okat:  It  has  come  to  our 
■ttention  that  the  House  Budget  Committee 
proposal  for  fiscal  1988  contains  some 
rather  "creative"  Ideas  on  how  to  increase 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR)  fill 
rate  at  no  cost  to  taxpayers. 

As  we  understand  the  proposal,  a  percent- 
ace  of  all  oil  purchased  by  domestic  refiners 
would  be  diverted  by  law  to  the  SPR  at  re- 
ftnen*  expense.  That  oU  would  be  added  to 
and  considered  a  part  of  the  SPR  and  refin- 
ers would  carry  the  burden  of  its  full  costs. 
In  the  event  a  draw-down  of  the  SPR  was 
ordered,  reflnets  would  be  given  back  their 
oQ  In  proportion  to  what  they  had  been  re- 
quired to  donate. 

Were  this  not  in  writing,  we  would  not 
have  believed  it.  But  since  a  majority  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  accepted  it  as  legiti- 
mate national  policy,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  comment  on  it. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Association 
of  America  is  the  national  association  repre- 
aenting  the  nation's  independent  crude  oU 
and  natural  gas  producers.  By  definition, 
our  members  are  producers,  with  little  or  no 
interest  in  refining,  tranvortation  or  mar- 
keting. Therefore,  we  will  not  beg  the  ques- 
tion or  whether  or  not  this  proposal  Is  con- 
flacation  of  refiners'  property  without  com- 
pensation. They  are  c^Mible  of  addressing 
that  Issue. 

What  we  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
is  the  adverse  impact  this  would  have  on  the 
UjS.  petroleum  producing  industry— an  in- 
dustry already  in  steep  decline. 

Amarently  the  Committee  believes  refin- 
ers would  simply  pass  costs  associated  with 
their  contribution  to  the  SPR  through  to 
consumers.  That  argument  may  be  partially 
true  as  to  the  gasoline  portion  of  the  crude 
ofl  barrel,  since  gasoline  has  very  little  com- 
petition as  a  fueL  But  much  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  barrel— heating  oU  and  industrial 
fuels— compete  head-to-head  with  natural 
gas.  coal  and  electricity  in  a  very  price-sensi- 
tive market.  In  addition,  imported  prod- 
ucts—espedaUy  gasoline— would  limit  fur- 
ther the  ability  of  domestic  refiners  to  in- 


their  prices.  Thus,  we  think  our  fears 
founded  that  pressure  on  refiner 
would  lead  to  lower  net-ba^s  to 
in  the  form  of  lower  wellhead 
In  fact,  if  refiner  costs  could  not  be 
through  to  consumers  and  because 
the^  are  powerless  to  lower  net-backs  to  f  or- 
ein  producers,  the  full  cost  of  this  proposal 
wo^ld  fall  on  domestic  producers,  especially 
independents. 

At  a  time  when  the  domestic  petroleum 
industry  is  in  one  of  its  most  serious  eco- 
noi^lc  declines  in  history,  this  is  a  most  In- 
api^priate  action  which  most  surely  will 
ker  that  decUne. 
re  argue  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  recall 
budget  resolution  to  your  Committee  to 
this  mistake.  Absent  that,  we  will  be 
urging  Members  of  the  House  to  vote  no. 
Sincerely, 

H3.  ScoGGiHS,  Jr. 

B  :r.  DTMALLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yle  d  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
HArxsl. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
geiitlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
formeldlng  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  always  voted 
for  the  Black  Caucus  budget.  I  think  it 
is  u  question  of  priorities.  It  reaches 
the  Granun-Rudman  target.  It  is 
huioane;  it  is  compassionate,  and  it 
deflPs  with  national  security. 

There  is  $280  billion  in  this  budget 
for,  the  Pentagon  spending.  They  are 
cozicemed  about  the  overruns.  I  think 
tan>ayers  are,  too.  It  has  an  adequate 
de&nse  budget.  It  also  believes  that 
ouif  national  security  relates  to  the 
education  of  our  young  people  and  the 
retraining  of  our  workers  who  are  dis- 
placed in  vocational  training  for  those 
who  need  vocational  training. 

Itf  is  humane  to  the  elderly.  It  says 
thajt  the  older  people  in  this  country 
deserve  to  have  Medicare  without 
their  Medicare  rates  raised.  They  do 
believe  that  older  people  should  get  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment  in  Social  Se- 
curity and  Federal  employees  and  rail- 
roajd  retirees.  Yes,  it  is  humane  to  the 
es  of  this  country.  It  is  humane 
e  traditional  families  of  our  coim- 
the  two-earner  couples,  the 
en  who  are  head  of  households, 
short,  really,  ultimately  is  a  fair 
et. 

D  1400 

Bir.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ylcad  30  seconds  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  gentleman 
fro  n  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Ill  J.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chiirman,  I  have  heard  so  much  tn 
this  debate.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
members  of  the  caucus  for  coming  for- 
ward and  putting  a  budget  together 
and  offering  an  alternative.  However.  I 
must  admit,  I  could  not  believe  the 
faint  praise  that  I  heard  coming  from 
tha  other  side,  which  has  yet  to  put 
for  ;h  a  budget  here  in  this  body  or  to 
off  ir  to  America  something  of  their 
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own.  I  lust  want  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  commend  the  caucus  as  an 
organiz  lUon  within  the  body  for  offer- 
ing a  bi  dget. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlen  an  yield? 

Mr.  QUAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the^stinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  F  OLEY.  Bir.  Chidrman.  I  would 
like  to{  Join  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Cauciis  on  this  budget.  They 
have  warked  hard  and  produced  a  de- 
tailed bMdget  which  meets  the  respon- 
sibilitiei  of  the  Budget  Act.  which 
meets  {the  challenge  of  Oramm- 
Rudmali-Hollings.  which  puts  forth 
the  prjorities  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  clearly  and  forcefully 
before  the  Congress,  and  unlike  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side,  they  have 
had  the  courage,  and  the  willingness 
to  undertake  this  very  difficult  task. 

I  canilot  say  that  I  agree  with  every 
aspect  [of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  Ibudget.  I  strongly  support  the 
committee's  budget  and  I  intend  to 
vote  for  it  even  if  this  amendment 
should  bass.  But  I  wiU  vote  for  this 
budget  At  this  time  because  I  believe 
that  this  sincere  effort  by  the  Con- 
gressioi^d  Black  Caucus  to  address  the 
budget  deficit  is  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. 

I  am  Very  sorry  that,  except  for  the 
budget  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Blr.  DAmrEUXTXR].  there  is 
not  an  alternative  budget  offered  by 
the  Reriublican  side. 

The  complaints  by  the  gentleman 
from  HI  Inois  [Bfr.  Porter]  seem  to  me 
to  l>e  loisplaced.  He  complains  that 
Republicans  had  no  opportimlty  to 
have  their  ideas  considered.  On  the 
contrary,  every  opportimity  was  given 
them  for  an  alternative  budget,  both 
in  com^ttee  and  on  this  floor.  If  they 
do  not  Ike  the  budgets  offered  on  this 
side,  t^ey  should  offer  one  of  their 
own. 

Mr.  LBA/IS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  herejtoday  to  express  our  strong  support 
for  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  alterna- 
tive budget  The  alternative  conforms  to  deficit 
reductioni  goals  and  vras  designed  to  meet 
challenges  in  education,  health,  housing, 
transportation,  public  works,  and  agriculture. 

I,  specifically  want  to  call  attentk>n  to  the 
CBC  budbet  in  regard  to  antidrug  funding.  The 
Reagan  gdministration  proposes  major  reduc- 
tions in  tie  antidrug  funding  level  authorized 
by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  The  alternative, 
however,  rejects  this  approach  to  drug  fund- 
ing. It  is  !no  secret  that  drug  abuse  and  traf- 
ficking aite  grave  natkMial  problems.  A  strong 
commitment  is  essential  if  we  are  to  reduce 
the  adverse  consequences  of  drug  abuse, 
which  affect  black  Americans  arxl  other  major- 
ity groups  in  our  society  on  a  large  scale. 

The  cec  alternative  budget  Includes  suffi- 
cient funding  in  an  effort  to  maintain  Federal 
dmg  enforcement  initiatives  auttK>rized  in  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  Also,  tfw  alternative  in- 
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creases  funding  for  State  and  tocal  antklrug 
programs  from  $255  mMHon  in  1987  to  $675 
mHKon  in  1988. 

As  elected  officials  we  share  in  the  moral 
obligatk>n  to  balance  our  Nation's  budget  and 
reduce  our  defKit.  However,  this  must  be  ac- 
complished in  a  ratwnal.  thoughtful,  and  even- 
handed  manner  arxl  not  through  reacbonary, 
kneeierti  budget  cutting.  The  CBC  alternative 
budget  will  work  not  only  to  reduce  our  defk^it, 
but  is  responsible  enough  to  protect  much 
needed  programs  such  as  those  concerning 
drug  abuse. 

Mr.  DYB4ALLY.  lEx.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  given  me  his  I  minute,  so  I  have 
3V^  minutes. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  3V4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  B4r.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  our  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Blr. 
OwsNsl  to  wrap  up  the  debate  for  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  budget. 

Hi.  OWENS  of  New  York.  B4r. 
Chairman,  the  question  is  often  asked, 
how  real  or  rational  is  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  budget.  I  think  we 
have  heard  today  that  we  have  a 
budget  which  is  more  real  and  more 
rational  than  any  that  has  been  pre- 
sented. 

We  have  a  budget  which  is  also 
honest.  A  nation's  budget  should  be  a 
statement  of  the  priorities  of  that 
nation  and  we  have  clearly  stated  the 
priorities  as  we  think  they  should  be 
in  this  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
budget. 

In  the  statement  of  this  priority,  we 
have  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  education  because  we  realize  that 
only  Neanderthals  see  the  national  se- 
ctuity  merely  in  terms  of  immediate 
defense  and  our  weapons,  or  troop 
strength.  Our  long-term  security,  our 
long-term  national  survival,  is  definite- 
ly tied  in  with  our  education,  our  brain 
power. 

The  President's  budget  savages  edu- 
cation. About  one-third  of  the  total 
deficit  reduction  in  the  President's 
budget  would  come  from  cuts  in  educa- 
tion. Student  fbiancial  assistance  and 
guaranteed  student  loans  would  be  re- 
duced by  45  percent.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  Pell  grants  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  Work  study,  which  is 
not  fimded  at  $413  million  would  also 
be  eliminated. 

The  President's  budget  wotild  cut  in 
half  the  TRIO  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged students  and  reduce  by  two- 
thirds  the  title  III  assistance  for  his- 
torically black  colleges. 

By  not  recognizing  education  for 
those  who  are  most  in  need  of  educa- 
tional assistance,  the  President  also 
shows  a  disdain  for  education  in  gener- 
al. 

We  have  a  long-term  survival,  a  long- 
term  struggle  to  worry  about,  whether 
we  are  considering  competition  in  the 
commercial  area  with  our  allies  in  the 


Free  world  or  whether  we  are  consid- 
ering competition  in  the  struggle  for 
siu^val  with  the  Soviet  Union,  educa- 
tion Is  the  key  to  our  survival.  Wheth- 
er we  are  considering  high  technology 
or  are  considering  maneuvers  in  diplo- 
macy, education  is  the  key.  Biilltary 
brain  power  also  is  needed.  Our  space 
program  suffers  mostly  from  the  lack 
of  brain  power.  Education  becomes  the 
key. 

Only  a  Neanderthal  set  of  thinking 
would  savage  the  budget  in  education 
as  the  President  has. 

This  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
budget  restores  balance.  It  focuses  on 
the  priorities  that  should  be  focused 
on.  Therefore,  not  only  do  we  want 
the  piaise  of  our  colleagues,  we  would 
like  their  votes  also.  This  is  a  budget 
which  is  real.  It  is  honest.  It  Is  not 
smoke  and  mirrors  and  we  need  your 

votes.  

Bir.  CONYERS.  B«r.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yorii  jrield  to 
me? 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  B^chigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  on  his  con- 
cluding remarlts.  I  want  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  saying  that  this 
budget  represents  the  best  hope  for 
our  coimtry,  our  communities  and  our 
people.  We  are  hoping  that  we  wUl  get 
a  decent  and  respectable  vote  based  on 
that  offering  that  we  made  today. 

Blr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Bir. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Vote  for  the  long-term  sectirity  of 
the  Nation  by  voting  for  the  one 
budget  which  looks  out  for  that  long- 
term  seciuity,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  budget. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modi- 
fied, offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omia  [Mr.  Dtmallt]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


PerUna 
Price  (IL) 
Rmnscl 
Rodlno 
Roylwl 


RXCOHSXDVOR 

Mr.  FROST.  NLr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  56,  noes 
362,  answered  'present"  2,  not  voting 
13,  as  follows: 

tRoU  No.  511 

AYES-56 


Ackermmn 
Akska 

Alexander 

Bocsi 

Bonlor(MI) 

Boxer 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Clay 

Coeltao 

Collins 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 


Dellums 

Dixon 

Dymally 

EdvantoCCA) 

Flake 

FocUetta 

Foley 

FonJ(TN) 

Prank 

Froit 

Oonsalec 

Oraycn.) 

Bawklni 

Haye*(n<) 


Hoyer 

Kennedy 

Klldee 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

liewta(OA) 

liowry  (WA) 

Markey 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Moody 

Oakar 

Owens  (NY) 


Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aaptn 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Radham 

Baker 

Ballenser 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

BevlU 

Blacgl 

BUbray 

BlUrakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Boner  <TN) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

B06CO 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Coote 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

delaOam 

DePaiio 

DelJiy 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dkddnaon 

Dicks 

DloOuardi 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Duibin 

Dwyer 


Savage 

Schroeder 
Stark 
Stokes 
Torres 

NOES— 362 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreicb 

Evans 

PaaceU 

PaweU 

Pazk> 

Pelghan 

Fields 

Fish 

PUppo 

Florlo 

Ford  (MI) 

Prensd 

Oallegly 

OaUo 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

QAas 

Gephardt 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

Oingrich 

OUckman 

Ooodling 

Oordon 

Gradlaon 

Orandy 

Orant 

Oreen 

Or«« 

Ouartni 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OB) 

HaU(TZ) 

Hamilton 


Towns 
Traflcant 
Weiss 
Wheat 


Leach  (lA) 
Leath(TX) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
Levlne(CA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (PL) 
UgbUoot 


Lott 

Lowery(CA) 

Lulan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungr«i 

Mack 

MacKay 

Manton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

Marttnes 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MazH>U 

McCandleM 

McCkMkey 

McCoUum 

MoCurdy 

Md3ade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

MrWiigh 

McKlnney 
McMillan  (NO 
McMlllen(MD) 
Meyers 


Hammeiachmldt  Mica 
w«n«>ii  Michel 


Harris 

Bartert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Heitel 

HUer 

Hoehbrueidcaer 

HoUoway  Mutphy 

Hopkins  Murtha 

Horton  Myers 

Houghton  Nagle 

Howard  Natcber 

Hubbard  Neal 


MUler  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

MoUohan 

Montgamery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 


Huekaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jonts 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

Klecska 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

iJiFalee 

Xjigomarslno 

lADcaster 


Nelson 

Nichols 

NlelBon 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortli 

Owens  (irr) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 


Penny 


Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Prtee(NO 

Fundi 

QuUIen 

Raball 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 
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HleiiardMa 

SkMD 

Tauke 

RMie 

Skeltoo 

Taylor 

RIimUo 

aistteiT 

Tbamaa(CA) 

Stttar 

SlMiKbter  (NT) 

TbomaKOA) 

Robot* 

8lMwhter(VA) 

TDRleelll 

RoMmob 

Smith  (VI.) 

Trailer 

Km 

amltlKIA) 

Udall 

Roemer 

8Bilth<MS) 

Uptoo 

Roten 

amtUKIU) 

Valentine 

Rom 

saitiicrz) 

VanderJact 

RMt«akoii*i 

smth.  Denny 

Vento 

Rotk 

<OR) 

Vtaeloiky 

Roukana 

Snttli.  Robert 

Volkmer 

Rowlaad(Cr) 

(MH) 

VucanoTlch 

Rawluid(OA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Walsren 

BUBO 

(OR) 

Walker 

Babo 

SBcnre 

aam 

Solan 

Waxman 

tewm 

Solonton 

Weber 

SuUm 

Spcnoe 

Wrirton 

8diaef«r 

Spratt 

SdMuer 

StOeraain 

Whltten 

Bfliii«l.t«> 

Staoera 

WOion 

Sehuctte 

Stamnci 

Wiee 

Sefaulw 

StenbobB 

Wolf 

Hrhnmrr 

Stratton 

Wolpe 

Stnddi 

WorUey 

Staaip 

Stomp 

Stew 

SundqiiM 

Wylle 

Shnmwky 

Sveener 

Tate* 

Stuirter 

Swm 

Tatron 

aOunki 

SwIndUl 

Toung(AK) 

8Wiky 

Synar 

Toang(ni) 

akaoi 

Ttflan 

ANSWiaiED  "FRKRKNT"    2 

bpjr 

Gray  (PA) 

NOTVOTINO-13 

Annumlo 

Kemp 

Stangdand 

Burton 

TJrtTHMtiTn 

Tauatn 

OwaM 

Uoyd 

vraiiams 

DliWdl 


Fickle 

a  1420 

ICesBtB.  WAXMAN.  SIKORSKI. 
BERMAN,  and  SCHEUER  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

80  the  amoidment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


'  XM  THE  lUTDU  OT  A 
I  BT  m.  OKAT  OP  PKHHSTLVAinA 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  pursuant  to  the  nile.  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clei^  will 
designate  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Okat  of  Pennsylvani*:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  resolving  (dauae  and  insert: 
That  the  Congreoi  hereby  determines  and 
declares  tbat  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  flSeal  year  1988  is  established 
and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for 
flaeal  years  1988  and  1990  are  hereby  set 
forth: 

(a)  The  following  levels  and  amounts  are 
set  forth  for  purposes  of  determining,  in  ac- 
oordanoe  with  sectkm  301(1)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergmcy  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985.  whether  the  iti«t1t«iii«  deficit 
amount  tar  a  fiscal  year  has  been  exceeded, 
and  as  set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  be  considered  to  be  mathematical- 
ly consistent  with  the  other  amounts  and 
levels  set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion: 


(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Itscal  year  1988:  $930,900,000,000. 

I  iscal  year  1989:  $990,250,000,000. 

I  Iscal  year  1990:  $1,082,950,000,000. 

C  )  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
bu<  get  authority  are  as  follows: 

F  Iscal  year  1988:  $1,142,200,000,000. 

F  Iscal  year  1989:  $1,210,900,000,000. 

F  Iscal  year  1990:  $1,280,050,000,000. 

(1  )  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
out  lays  are  as  follows: 

F  Iscal  year  1988:  $1,038,500,000,000. 

F  Iscal  year  1989:  $1,079,560,000,000. 

F  tocal  year  1990:  $1,115,350,000,000. 

U  )  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
low 1: 

F  acal  year  1988:  $107,600,000,000. 

F  seal  year  1989:  $89,300,000,000. 

F  seal  year  1990:  $52,400,000,000. 

(I  )  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
prc  prlate  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
Od  ober  1,  1987,  October  1.  1988.  and  Octo- 
ber 1, 1989: 

(1 )  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
rev  nues  are  as  follows: 

F  seal  year  1988:  $890,350,000,000. 

F  seal  year  1989:  $728,650,000,000. 

F  seal  year  1990:  $776,000,000,000. 
and  the  amoimts  by  which  the  aggregate 
lev4ls  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
crei  sed  are  as  follows: 

F  seal  year  1988:  $19,850,000,000. 

F  seal  year  1989:  $21,950,000,000. 

F  seal  year  1990:  $23,100,000,000. 
and    the   amounts   for   Federal    Insurance 
Coi  trlbutions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
sur  ince  within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Fee  eral  revenues  are  as  follows: 

F  seal  year  1988:  $59,700,000,000. 

F  seal  year  1989:  $63,850,000,000. 

F  seal  year  1990:  $68,950,000,000. 

(a)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
Inu^et  authority  are  as  follows: 

Ffecal  year  1988:  $901,600,000,000. 

F  Bcal  year  1989:  $949,250,000,000. 

F  Bcal  year  1990:  $973,050,000,000. 

(3 )  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
out  ays  are  as  follows: 

F  Bcal  year  1988:  $833,750,000,000. 
F  seal  year  1989:  $863,800,000,000. 
F  seal  year  1990:  $886,750,000,000. 

(4 )  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
low;: 

F  seal  year  1988:  $143,400,000,000. 

F  seal  year  1989:  $135,150,000,000. 

F  seal  year  1990:  $110,750,000,000. 

(9p  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

F  seal  year  1988:  $2,565,100,000,000. 

F  seal  year  1989:  $2,776,400,000,000. 

F  seal  year  1990:  $2,996,300,000,000. 

(fl  )  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
cre4  it  activity  tar  the  fiscal  years  begbming 
on  ( )ctober  1, 1987,  October  1, 1988.  and  Oc- 
tober 1, 1989,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$34,  M)0.000,000. 

(I )  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mei  ts.  $148,700,000,000. 

F  seal  year  1989: 

(i )  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$33, 100,000,000. 

(I )  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
meiits,  $150,150,000,000. 

Ffecal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$331)00,000,000. 

(9)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $158,000,000,000. 

(c)  The  Confess  hereby  determines  and 
dechres  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
tho  Ity  and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
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authority. 


budget 


authority. 


^earl990: 
New 
).000. 

,  $298,600,000,000. 
'  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 


priate  lovels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments f«B-  fiscal  years  1988  through  1990  for 
each  malor  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget 
$288,700,000,000. 

(B)  outlays.  $281,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  ^ear  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$299,200^000,000. 

(B)  OiAlays,  $289,000,000,000. 

(C)  Ne#  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  N^  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, i' 

Fiscal! 
(A) 
$3 10,600  jl 
(B)i 

(C)  Ne^ 

(D)  N^ 
ments.  $( 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  Ne  V  budget  authority.  $16350,000,000. 

(B)  Ou  Oays.  $16,200,000,000. 

(C)  ffew      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6.850,OC  D,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giutrantee  commit- 
ments, $  UOO.000,000. 

Fiscal :  rear  1989: 

(A)  Ne  V  budget  authority.  $22,050,000,000. 

(B)  Ou  days.  $15,550,000,000. 

(C)  few      direct      loan      obligations, 
$7,1SO,OCD,000. 

(D)  Ne  w  primary  loan  guarantee  cmnmlt- 
ments,  $!  1,450.000.000. 

Fiscal ;  rear  1990: 

(A)  Ne  V  budget  authority.  $18,750,000,000. 

(B)  Ou  tlays.  $15,450,000,000. 

(C)  :few      direct      loan      obligations. 
$7,350,OCJD,000. 

(D)  N«v  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,900,000,000. 

(3)  Oeaeral  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,250,000,000. 

(B)  Ouilays,  $10,450,000,000. 

(C)  NeV  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  N(*r  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, u. 

Fiscal  ^ear  1989: 

(A)  Neir  budget  authority,  $10,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  Hen  primary  loan  guarantee  <x>mmit- 
ments.  $(  l 

Fiscal }  ear  1990: 

(A)  Ne  7  budget  authority,  $11,250,000,000. 

(B)  Ou  lays.  $11,600,000,000. 

(C)  Ne^  t  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  Nev  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $< . 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  ]  ear  1988: 

(A)  Ne^  t  budget  authority,  $3,250,000,000. 

(B)  Ou  lays,  $3,600,000,000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,900.00  ),000. 

(D)  Ne  K  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $4  0,000,000. 

Fiscal  ]  ear  1989: 

(A)  Nei  T  budget  authority.  $4,150,000,000. 

(B)  Ou  lays.  $3,300,000,000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,050,00  >.000. 

(D)  Ne  v  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $<  0.000,000. 

Fiscal  ]  ear  1990: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,250,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $50,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,550,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,750,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,650,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$17,350,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$16,150,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$15,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,500,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$3,950,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $91,650,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,550,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $94,050,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$4,350,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $09,000,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,950,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,050,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $27,950,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$250,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,350,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(9)   Community   and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $350,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $350,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,150,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $350,000,000. 

(10)   Education.    Training.   Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,950,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,650,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,050,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $35,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,650,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $9,150,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,650,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,150,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $45,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $44,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $49,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $49,450,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $54,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $53,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $350,000,000. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $93,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $81,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $89,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$113,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $98,750,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligatioiu,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$168,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $131,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$176,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $139,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$183,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $144,750,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit* 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  BenefiU  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $30,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,650,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligatlcms, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $38,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,150,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$1,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $30,700,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgatlona,  $0. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
iBanta.10. 
Vtaal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  toudiet  autliority.  $9,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outtaya.  19.300.000.000. 

<C)  New  (Uraet  loan  otdlcatloiis,  $0. 
(D)  New  prtmary  loan  guanntee  ctnnmit- 
iiMnU.|0. 
Ptaal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9.SOO,000.000. 

(B)  Outtaya.  99.B00.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligatkna,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommit- 
ment8.$0. 

(17)  General  Oovenunent  (800): 
Fkcal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
maita.$0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8.200.00b.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,850,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1360.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$145,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $145,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$151,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $151,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$155,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $155,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUcms.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(30)  Allowances  (920V. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,950,000,000. 


(Eb  Outlays.  $2,050,000,000. 

(C  >  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(E )  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
meiits.$0. 

Fl  ical  year  1990: 

lA )  New  budget  authority,  $3,150,000,000. 

(E )  Outlays.  $3,400,000,000. 

(C )  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons.  $0. 

(E  >  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
meiiLs.$0. 

(2)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950^: 

Fttcal  year  1988: 

(A»  New  budget  authority, 

-$4  ),400,000,000. 

(B  I  Outlays.  -$49,400,000,000. 

(C )  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(E )  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment8.$0. 

Fit  cal  year  1989: 

(A  I  New  budget  authority. 

-$5  1.850.000,000. 

(B  I  Outlays,  -$53,850,000,000. 

(C:^  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(Dp  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

"Fii  cal  year  1990: 

(At  New  budget  authority. 

-$61,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  -(69.000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(DO  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
men  ;8,  $0. 

RSCORCnjATIOM 

Si  ;.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  10,  1987, 
the  louse  committees  named  in  subsections 
(b)  t  hrough  (h)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
theii  recommendations  to  the  House  Budget 
Confnittee.  After  receiving  those  recom- 
menilations,  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
shall  report  to  the  House  a  reconciliation 
bill  pT  resolution  or  both  carrying  out  such 
tendations  without  any  substanUve 
Ion. 

(b|  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Iction  which  provide  spending  author- 
defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the 
lonal  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient 
luce  budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2) 
changes  in  laws  witliin  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Act 
sufficient  to  actiieve  savings  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combinaUon 
thereof,  as  follows:  decrease  budget  author- 
ity fy  $1,000,000,000  and  decrease  outlays 
by  |l,000,000.000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  de- 
creage  budget  authority  by  $1,500,000,000 
and  decrease  outlays  by  $1,500,000,000  in 
fiscaS  year  1989;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $2,000,000,000  and  decrease  out- 
lays by  $2,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(cl  The  House  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nan^  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
chaoges  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
lawa  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spedding  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Act  sufficient  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  fol- 
lowae  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$76,900,000  and  decrease  outlays  by 
$80,M0,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $80,000,000  and  de- 
creage  outlays  by  $87,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
198ft  and  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$84;  100,000  and  decrease  outlays  by 
$93.  lOO.OOO  in  fiscal  year  1990. 


(d)  Th«  House  Committee  on  EducaUon 
and  Labor  shall  report  (1)  changes  In  laws 
within  its  JurisdicUon  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  hi  secUon 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  C^ongreasional  Budget 
Act  of  19^4,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon 401(0(2X0  of  the  Act  sufficient  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; or  (1)  any  combinaUon  thereof,  as  fol- 
lows: decrease  budget  authority  by  $0  and 
decrease  {outlays  by  $100,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  198s  decrease  budget  authority  by  $0 
and  tncr^se  outlays  by  $33,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  19891  and  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$0  and  increase  outlays  by  $33,000,000  in 
fiscal  yesi'  1990. 

(e)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  ita  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  in  secUon 
401(cX2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  19tr4,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority aiid  ouUays;  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  it4  Jiuisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon 401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act  sufficient  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; or  (3)  any  combinaUon  thereof,  as  fol- 
lows: decrease  budget  authority  by 
$656,000,000  and  decrease  outlays  by 
$2,397,00(1.000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $659,000,000  and  de- 
crease outlays  by  $3,436,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1989(  and  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$662,000,000  and  decrease  outlays  by 
$4.792,00<t,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(f)  The 'House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  witqln  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1994,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  changes  In  laws 
within  ita  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing auth(frity  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(t:X2XC)  of  the  Act  sufficient  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; or  (|)  any  combinaUon  thereof,  as  fol- 
lows: decrease  budget  authority  by  $0  and 
decrease  outlays  by  $213,000,000  in  flscal 
year  1988;  decrease  budget  authority  by  $0 
and  decrOBse  outlays  by  $79,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1989|  and  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$0  and  decrease  outlays  by  $134,000,000  in 
fiscal  yeaf  1990. 

(g)  ThQ  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  gnd  Fisheries  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 
section  4pl(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  aiithority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  JurisdicUon  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
secUon  4$l(cX2XC)  of  the  Act  sufficient  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays: or  (3)  any  combinaUon  thereof,  as  fol- 
lows: decrease  budget  authority  by 
$250,000,(|00  and  decrease  outlays  by 
$250,000,(100  in  fiscal  year  1988:  decrease 
budget  aiithority  by  $250,000,000  and  de- 
crease ouilays  by  $250,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989;  and  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$250,000,000  and  decrease  outlays  by 
$250,000^00  h)  fiscal  year  1990. 

(hXl)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  inctease  revenues  as  follows: 
$18,000.0(0.000      in      fiscal      year      1988. 


$19,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989,  and 
$20,000,000,000  \n  fiscal  year  1990. 

(2)  The  Hoiue  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  JurisdicUon  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  in  secUon 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon 401(cXaXC>  of  the  Act  sufficient  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; or  (C)  any  combination  thereof,  as  fol- 
lows; decrease  budget  authority  by  $0  and 
decrease  outlays  by  $1,600,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1988;  decrease  budget  authority  by  $0 
and  decrease  outlays  by  $2,667,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1989;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $0  and  decrease  outlays  by 
$3,967,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(i)  It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means  to  increase 
outlays  in  fiscal  years  1988.  1989,  and  1990 
for  programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  and  not  assumed  in  section  1  of 
this  resolution  if  that  committee  reports 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
increase  revenues  or  reduce  ouUays  in  such 
fiscal  years  by  amounts  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  the  increased  outlays  for  such  pro- 
grams would  not  increase  the  deficits  set 
forth  in  such  secUon. 

KSTABLISHlfXm  OP  I«nCIT  REDUCTIOR 
ACCOUKT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Revenues  Increased  through 
legislaUon  by  $19,850,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  by  $21,950,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
and  by  $23,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990 
shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  Federal  deficit. 

(b)  The  President  shall  immediately  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  establish  a 
separate  account  in  the  Treasury  into  which 
revenues  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  dep>osited.  The  account  shall  be  adminis- 
tered in  such  a  way  as  to  Insure  that  moneys 
deposited  in  the  fund  are  available  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  deficit  reduction.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  report  on  an  annual  basis  to  the 
Congress  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
fund  and  the  extent  to  which  the  fund  has 
reduced  the  Federal  deficit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  a 
Member  in  opposition  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [tSx. 
Latta]  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

ISx.  LATTA.  I  am.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  re<M>gnizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
OkatI. 

D  1430 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  and  30 
seconds  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Stdihoijc]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my  coUeagues 
to  ponder  for  a  moment  a  little  sign 
that  I  have  in  my  office  that  a  constit- 
uent needle-pointed  for  me.  She  said. 


"I  know  you  believe  you  understand 
what  you  think  I  said,  but  I  am  not 
sure  you  realize  that  what  you  heard 
\s  not  what  I  meant." 

As  we  have  discussed  this  budget  for 
the  last  several  hours  and  the  last 
couple  of  days.  I  cannot  believe  some 
of  my  colleagues,  particularly  those  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  have  said  some  of 
the  things  that  they  have  said  about 
this  DemcKratic  budget  over  the  last 
several  hours.  When  we  remember  2 
years  ago  there  were  56  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  voted  for  the 
Leath  budget,  that  had  we  passed  it 
we  would  not  even  be  here  today;  and 
3  years  ago  59  of  us  voted  for  the 
Roemer  budget  and  had  we  supported 
that  one  that  (mt  everything  straight 
across  the  board,  no  exceptions,  we 
wotild  not  be  here  today. 

Now.  then,  I  have  letters  from  my 
colleagues  saying,  "If  I  vote  for  this 
budget,  we  are  going  to  do  irreparable 
harm  to  the  defense  of  this  country." 
That  is  not  true. 

I  have  another  letter  here  from  a 
colleague  saying  that  if  we  vote  for 
this  budget,  we  are  going  to  do  irrep- 
arable harm  to  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try, and  that  is  not  true.  But  then  I 
have  a  letter  here  from  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union  and  they  say  that 
what  we  should  do.  what  we  should  do 
is  follow  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 
What  we  should  do  is  take  the  Demo- 
cratic defense  numbers,  the  Presi- 
dent's other  spending  cut  numbers, 
live  up  to  Gramm-Rudman,  that  is 
what  we  should  do.  And  I  suggest  to 
all  of  us  if  that  is  what  you  think  we 
should  do.  then  you  must  vote  for  this 
budget  before  us  because  it  is  the  only 
way  we  can  get  there.  It  is  the  only 
way  we  can  do  that  which  I  have 
heard  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  say  that  that  is  what  we  need  to 
do.  The  only  thing  wrong  with  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union  is  they  say.  do 
not  raise  taxes.  Now,  folks.  "You  can't 
get  there  from  here."  If  we  could  get 
there  from  here  by  not  raising  taxes, 
there  would  have  been  an  alternative 
budget  offered,  there  would  have  been 
an  effort  made  in  the  committee 
where  we  are  supposed  to  act;  to  those 
who  criticize  this  budget  who  did  not 
even  bother  to  participate  in  the 
debate  in  the  committee  when  we  are 
supposed  to  put  these  matters  togeth- 
er, who  refused  to  participate,  you 
only  forget  that  the  only  way  our  fore- 
fathers meant  for  this  country  to 
function  is  through  compromise.  If 
those  55  men  200  years  ago  would 
have  adopted  the  same  strategy  that 
we  are  using  Uxiay  in  decrying  this 
budget,  if  they  would  have  done  that, 
we  would  never  have  had  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  you  to  support  this  budget  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  way  we  can  deal 
with  the  fiscal  matters  of  this  country 
in  a  fiscally  responsible  manner. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Bir.  CoHTz]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
budget  does  some  good  things.  It 
makes  generally  fair  cuts  in  defense 
and  nondefense.  Important  programs 
in  education,  health,  community  de- 
velopment, the  environment,  and 
other  areas  are  protectecL  It  even  as- 
simies  my  beloved  Coast  Guard  user 
fee.  In  fact,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, I  would  probably  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  buciget.  But  these,  my 
friends,  are  not  ordinary  times.  For 
this  budget  also  (x>ntalns  an  oil  import 
tax.  and  I  rise  to  oppose  the  budget 
for  that  reason. 

As  everyone  in  the  House  knows,  I've 
led  the  fight  against  an  oil  import  tax 
because  it  is  regressive.  It  falls  most 
heavily  on  our  poor  and  middle- 
income  citizens,  and  on  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  region  particularly.  Today's 
tax  comes  imder  the  disguise  of  in- 
kind  contributions  to  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

But  don't  be  foolecL  This  is  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing.  We're  told  not  to 
worry,  that  all  the  details  of  this  ill-de- 
fined scam  will  be  worked  out.  But  I 
ask  the  chairman— how  big  of  a  bu- 
reaucracy are  you  going  to  need  to 
monitor  these  contributions?  We're 
told  not  to  worry— that  as  a  fee  on  re- 
finers these  costs  will  not  be  passed  on 
to  consumers.  But  I  ask  the  CHiair- 
man— how  can  he  ensure  that  Houdini 
act  without  price  controls  or  reregula- 
tion.  or  are  those  part  of  the  hidden 
package  too? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  g(x>d  friend 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask.  would  the 
gentleman,  since  he  has  asked  me  a 
question,  I  wotild  Just  simply  like  to 
know  on  what  page  does  he  find  in  the 
budget  proposal  submitted  by  the 
committee  the  so-called  import  oU  tax 
that  he  is  talking  about?  Because  in 
the  budget  that  was  written  by  the 
committee,  there  is  no  such  mention 
of  any  such  oil  import  fee. 

Mr.  (X>NTE.  As  I  said,  it  is  hidden  in 
there.  We  have  read  it  in  there.  And  I 
would  not  be  up  here  speaking  if  it 
were  not. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  this 
Just  like  the  Republican  alternative 
budget,  it  is  hidden,  too? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  not— I  am  against 
the  President.  If  the  Republicans  had 
an  alternative  here,  most  likely  I 
would  be  opposed  to  that.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  gentleman  in  the  past,  but 
the  gentleman  is  not  going  to  do  this 
to  my  people.  You  are  not  going  to  do 
this  to  my  people. 

We're  told  not  to  worry,  that  refin- 
ers can  handle  this  modest  tax.  But  I 
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the  chainnmn— how  does  that 
aquare  with  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's recent  report  that  domestic  refin- 
inc  capacity  is  at  an  all-time  low? 

We're  told  not  to  worry— that  this 
can  be  taJcen  care  of  in  reconciliation, 
and  we  might  even  get  a  separate  vote. 
But  I  ask  the  chairman— how  are  we 
grama  nwe  this  horse  once  it's  out  of 
the  bam? 

Best  of  all,  we're  told  not  to  worry, 
that  this  isnt  even  an  oU  import  tax. 

With  a  wink  and  a  nod.  the  chair- 
man tells  supporters  of  an  oil  import 
fee  that  we're  gonna  call  this  some- 
thing else,  and  make  it  look  like  some- 
thing else. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  we 
wont  have  something  else— well  have 
an  ofl  import  tax  of  about  30  cents  on 
the  baiTcL  I  dont  care  what  you  call 
it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Shakespeare  once  said  that  "a  rose 
by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet"  Well,  to  paraphrase  the  old 
bard,  call  it  what  you  want,  but  an  oil 
import  fee  still  stinks!  I  urge  Members 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Vote  down  this  scam.  Let's  put  this 
bad  boy  to  bed  and  bring  a  budget  to 
this  floor  that  meets  our  responsibil- 
ities. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  would 
accept,  and  everyone  else  would,  unan- 
imous consent  for  my  saying  there  will 
never  be  an  oil  import  fee  as  a  result 
of  this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi^igan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieldtaig. 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  me  his  al- 
ternative to  this  horrible  animal  that 
is  being  brought  out  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Wait  a  minute.  I  have 
c(Hnmended  the  chairman  and  the 
Budget  Committee  for  their  resolu- 
tion, all  except  this  one  little  part. 
You  take  this  out  or  he  can  ask  unani- 
mous consent  or  you  can  that  no  oU 
InuTort  fee  will  come  about  as  a  result 
of  this  budget  resolution  or  the  one 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  going 
to  amend  over  there  in  reconciliation 
and  I  wHl  go  along  with  you. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Where  is  it,  sir? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  ATKiifsl. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there's 
been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  various 
merits  of  different  budget  proposals, 
and  some  of  the  speeches  are  begin- 
ning to  sound  like  advertisements.  I 
keep  expecting  to  hear  from  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  President's 
budget  will  help  build  strong  bodies  12 
ways.  The  President's  economic  policy 
since  1981  has  had  a  "who  says  you 
can't  have  it  all"  quality  to  it.  But  the 
deficits  caused  by  his  tax  giveaway 
and  military  buildup  prove  that  the 


Federal  budget  is  a  littie  more  compli- 
cated than  a  lite  beer  commercial,  and 
it  makes  me  wonder  what  if  budget 
claims  were  subject  to  truth  in  adver- 
tisihg  laws? 

"the  President  has  almost  $22.4  bQ- 
lloa  in  revenue  increases  in  his  budget. 
Over  $10  billion  are  loan  asset  sales 
and  another  $6  billion  from  shifting 
spading  from  1988  to  1989.  Those  are 
grebt  wajw  to  reduce  a  deficit  if  you 
also  believe  in  selling  your  furniture  to 
pay  your  monthly  utility  bills  and  that 
pushing  your  mortgage  payment  into 
August  means  you're  a  richer  person 
in^uly.  Those  claims  don't  meet  the 
leral  standards  for  false  claims  or 
recresentations,  and  I  wonder  about 
thq  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

le  Budget  Committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  produced  a  real 
bufget— a  straight,  honest  budget. 
W^e  eliminated  the  smoke  and  mir- 
roite.  We've  made  the  tough  choices, 
ana  some  politically  unpopular  ones. 
This  isn't  a  perfect  budget,  but  it 
ma^es  real  deficit  reductions,  protect- 
ing vital  programs  for  the  future. 

The  Republicans  criticize  this  docu- 
ment, but  they  have  offered  no  vision 
of  their  own.  Our  budget  is  a  blueprint 

)ur  party's  beliefs  and  priorities  for 

Nation.  The  Republicans  in  this 

\y  ceded  responsibility  for  produc- 

their  beliefs.  They  wouldn't  even 

;r  their  own  President's  budget, 
"the  resolution  produced  by  the  com- 
mittee is  far  more  realistic  than  the 
one  the  President  sent  to  us.  Oone  are 
the  bookkeeping  gimmicks  and  trick 
solutions  of  last  year's  budget.  What 
we  have  Is  responsible  deficit  reduc- 
keeping  military  spending  at  rea- 

ible  levels,  and  increasing  domestic 

idlng  for  key  priorities  like  AIDS 
:h.  With  all  of  this,  we  meet  the 
i-Rudman  goal,  and  even  come 

litUe  lower  than  the  President. 
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LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HORTOHl. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
debate  the  merits  of  the  House  Budget 
Coinmlttee's  budget  resolution.  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  my  con- 
cern about  the  mysterious  $18  billion 
in  revenues  to  be  raised  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Just  previously,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  spoke,  and 
sp^ke  quite  eloquenUy,  about  some  of 
th^  things  that  are  in  this  budget  that 
hej  supports.  I  support  many  of  the 
things  that  are  in  the  budget.  I  would 
line  to  vote  for  this  budget  because  it 
does  help  the  Northeast-Midwest. 

I  represent  the  Northeast-Midwest 
asia  cochairman  of  the  Northeast-Mld- 
w«t  Coalition,  and  many  of  the  things 
th^it  are  related  to  the  domestic  part 
of 'the  program  benefit  the  Northeast- 
Iff^west.  I  would  like  to  support  it. 
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But  t|ie  thing  I  am  concerned  about 
is  whene  is  this  $18  billion  going  to 
come  ft-om?  Nobody  has  mentioned 
any  increase  in  personal  or  corporate 
income  I  taxes,  and  I  certainly  agree 
with  tYikt. 

Nobody  will  say  that  such  sums 
could  be  raised  through  moderate  in- 
creases in  user  fees  and  other  excise 
taxes.  Where  does  that  leave  us?  My 
fear  is  tftiat  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  look  to  what's  been  called  a 
quick  fix— an  oil  import  fee.  I  repre- 
sent a  part  of  Rochester  and  upstate 
New  York  area.  I  am  concerned  about 
what  aii  import  tax  will  do  to  the  poor 
people,  {the  people  who  heat  with  oil  in 
the  Northeast.  I  am  concerned  as  to 
what  it  J  will  do  to  the  industries  in  up- 
state N«w  York  and  in  our  region. 

I  hav4  learned  many  times  over  that 
an  oil  i|nport  tax  is  not  a  quick  fix.  It 
is  regressive,  it  is  inefficient,  it  is  an 
unfair  tax,  and  it  burdens  the  North- 
east an4  the  Midwest. 

The  Citizen-Labor  Energy  Coalition 
recently  completed  a  study  on  the  resi- 
dential and  national  implications  of  an 
oil  import  fee.  That  study  concluded 
that  a  $10  per  barrel  fee  would  result 
in  an  mcrease  of  more  than  $400  a 
year  to]  families  who  heat  with  oil.  It 
would  increase  U.S.  petroleimi  costs  by 
$53  billion.  It  would  increase  natural 
gas  costs  by  $27  billion. 

This  is  what  the  Citizen-Labor 
EnergyjCoalition  has  said. 

It  would  have  a  crippling  effect  on 
the  industry  of  the  Northeast  which 
heats  nrith  oil.  seriously  impairing 
thetr  ability  to  compete,  and  even 
threatoilng  their  existence. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a 
quick  fix.  It  would  cost  consumers  $3 
for  eve^  $1  in  revenue  raised.  It  is  bad 
public  policy,  and  the  House  Budget 
Committee's  budget  resolution  may 
force  us  into  this  type  of  bad  public 
policy. 

I  urg(  \  all  my  coUeagues,  particularly 
my  f rlc  nds  in  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west, tp  oppose  this  resolution.  The 
mysterv  of  the  $18  billion  in  revenues 
could  turn  out  to  be  a  real  horror 
story.   I 

I  would  also  point  out  th£t  on  page 
32  of  the  report,  it  points  out  the  Stra- 
tegic I^troleum  Reserve  [SPROl  Ac- 
quisition Program: 

The  uommlttec  recommendation  assumes 
that  lenslation  will  be  enacted  to  acquire  ofl 
for  storue  in  the  SPRO  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  75£oo  harrels-a-day,  and  to  provide  for 
continued  construction  of  capacity  for  the 
Reservej 

On  tljie  page  before  that,  it  says  that 
they  are  going  to  estimate  some  $700 
million  that  they  are  going  to  save.  So 
it  is  written  in  the  report,  if  you  will 
just  lo0k  carefully.  You  will  find,  ulti- 
matelyl  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  oil 
import  tax.  and  it  is  going  to  hurt  the 
people  pn  the  Northeast-Midwest. 
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Mr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  Just  simply  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York, 
who  I  know  has  a  great  concern  over 
this  issue,  that  I  come  from  a  district 
where  that  Is  of  great  concern,  too. 

I  would  just  simply  say  to  the  gen- 
Ueman,  to  extrapolate  from  that  state- 
ment that  there  is  an  oU  import  fee,  I 
think  is  going  a  little  bit  too  far. 

til.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
the  gentieman  give  me  an  assurance 
that  there  will  be  no  oil  import  fee? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  can 
simply  say  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  as  he  knows,  that  I  do  not  sit  on 
any  of  the  committees  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  understand  that;  I 
do  not,  either. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
simply  say  to  the  gentieman  that  if 
there  are  any  reconciled  revenues, 
they  will  have  to  come  back  to  this 
floor  as  part  of  reconciliation.  I  would 
also  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  as  far  as  this  person  is  con- 
cerned, how  he  can  take  that  lan- 
guage, which  simply  says  let  us  move 
from  40,000,  which  was  the  President's 
barrel  rate,  to  75,000.  That  is  why  that 
statement  is  in  there  because  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  a  higher  fill 
than  the  President. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  imderstand  what 
the  gentleman  is  sajring,  but  when  I 
read  that  language,  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  could  be  a  tax. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Washington     [Mr. 

LOWHYl.     

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  here  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray],  the  chairman,  for  a  tre- 
mendous job.  I  have  sat  in  that  budget 
caucus  of  the  Democrats  now  for  it 
seems  like  3  months  this  round  as  we 
have  Just  plain  been  making  tough 
cuts. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm],  really  spelled 
it  right.  There  was  not  anything  easy 
in  this.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  has 
not  made  cuts  in  our  district  that  hurt 
a  lot. 

We  have  real  deficit  reduction.  Now, 
regardless  of  whether  we  ixse  the  OMB 
estimates  or  whether  we  tjse  the  CBO 
estimates,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  budget  that  is  before  us  is 
real  deficit  reduction. 

Last  year,  when  we  passed  the 
budget,  one  thing  we  could  say  is  that 
we  are  telling  you  that  we  are  using 
smoke  and  mirrors.  We  are  using  one- 
time asset  sales. 
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We  were  using  one-time  asset  sales; 
we  were  using  these  things  to  hit  the 


Gramm-Rudman  target,  and  we  all 
knew  that  was  a  mistake.  Today,  of 
course,  that  mistake  that  we  knew  we 
were  making  last  year,  using  one-time 
asset  sales  to  hit  the  Gramm-Rudman 
target,  came  back  to  get  us,  because 
those  are  one-time  savings. 

But  when  we  got  back  into  the 
budget  this  year,  there  we  were  with 
the  same  problem  up  there.  Some- 
thing I  am  very  proud  of  is  the  fact 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Ghat],  put  together  a  budget 
that  used  none  of  those  things.  We  got 
to  $1,040  billion  outlays,  as  opposed  to 
the  President's  $1  trillion  46  billion 
outlays  without  using  asset  sales. 

Then  we  do  call  for  it  to  be  balanced. 
We  took  $8.75  billion  out  of  domestic 
and  $8.75  billion  out  of  defense  and 
$18  billion  out  of  revenues  to  get  a  real 
$36  billion,  which  is  what  we  have  to 
get  to  the  deficits  we  are  all  commit- 
ted to  address. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  in  this 
dociunent  is  an  honest  budget,  one  to 
be  proud  of,  and  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  talked  with  the 
Members  several  times  in  this  budget 
discussion  about  the  fact  that  the 
Democrats  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  had  trashed  the 
President's  budget  on  its  basic  assimip- 
tions  in  January,  February,  and 
March,  and  now  in  April  the  Demo- 
crats have  adopted  the  President's 
basic  assumptions. 

Why  would  they  do  that?  It  is  very 
simple.  If  we  take  the  President's  as- 
simiptions  over  the  assimiptlons  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  it  gives 
us  about  a  $10.5  billion  paper  savings. 
What  happens  to  those  paper  savings 
in  August  and  September?  We  have  to 
find  real  dollars  to  plug  them.  So 
when  it  is  said  that  we  have  to  find 
$18  billion  in  revenues,  I  think  we  had 
better  add  that  $10-plus  billion  to  it. 
Then  let  us  not  forget  about  the  legis- 
lation that  is  currentiy  moving 
through  that  has  to  be  fimded  in  some 
way.  We  have  a  welfare  reform  that 
can  be  anywhere  between  $2  and  $5 
billioiL  We  have  a  catastrophic  health 
program  that  is  ciurently  listed  at  $4.1 
billion.  The  Black  Caucus  budget  had 
it  at  $27  billion.  I  think  we  ought  to 
fill  in  the  blank  on  that  one.  Actually 
we  are  looking  at  something  between 
$40  and  $60  billion. 

Is  that  what  we  are  going  to  find  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee?  No, 
the  assignment  for  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  a  committee  on 
which  I  sit.  is  that  they  are  figuring 
about  $18  billion  in  new  revenues.  I  do 
not  have  a  perfectiy  clear  crystal  ball, 
but  I  can  say  that  I  see  enough  in  that 
ball  to  know  that  the  chairman  of  the 


Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  not 
going  to  raise  the  individual  rates  or 
the  corporate  rates  in  the  new  tax 
package  that  we  Just  put  into  effect. 

I  want  to  talk  to  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  represent  tobacco 
States.  I  can  assure  them  that  when 
we  close  the  doors  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  we  start  trying 
to  find  the  revenue,  yes,  you  have 
spoken  in  favor  of  all  the  goodie  parts 
of  the  bill  on  that  side,  but  there  is 
going  to  be  a  tobacco  tax,  a  cigarette 
tax— probably  32  cents  a  pack— that  is 
going  to  be  seriously  considered  as  a 
source  of  revenue.  The  average  moder- 
ate taxpayer  is  going  to  get  hit. 

And  we  are  going  to  take  a  look  at  a 
gasoline  tax  increase.  For  every  penny 
increase,  we  get  about  $900  million. 
That  is  where  we  are  going  to  look  for 
the  money,  again  from  our  middle- 
income,  average  taxpayer. 

There  is  talk  about  an  oU  import  fee. 
Let  me  tell  the  Members  that  if  they 
are  from  an  oU-producing  State,  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  says,  about  the  creative  idea 
to  fill  the  SPR  without  any  taxpayer 
dollars:  "were  this  not  in  writing," 
they  say,  we  would  not  have  believed 
it,  but  since  a  majority  of  the  Budget 
Committee  has  accepted  it  as  legiti- 
mate national  policy,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  comment  on  it. 

The  comment  is  that  it  probably 
means  increased  taxes  to  oil  compa- 
nies of  up  to  50  percent  if  their  profits 
in  1988  are  no  different  than  their 
profits  today. 

So  it  is  the  Democrats  I  am  talking 
to  now  about  the  good  parts  of  this 
phony  budget  in  terms  of  what  is  not 
cut,  whether  it  be  in  agriculture, 
whether  it  be  in  welfare  or  anywhere 
else 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  do  not 
have  very  much  time.  Normally  I 
would  jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  but  I  do  not  have  enough  time 
to  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  the  Members 
to  realize  that  they  cannot  have  it 
both  ways,  that  the  revenue  portion  is 
going  to  have  to  be  funded  and  it  is 
going  to  come  from  tobacco. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  wine  and 
beer  possibilities.  You  are  hitting  mod- 
erate-income taxpayers.  We  are  hit- 
ting moderate  taxpayers  in  terms  of 
the  so-called  sin  taxes.  Those  are  re- 
gressive taxes.  That  is  where  the 
money  is  going  to  come  from,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  Republicans  are  going 
to  vote  no  on  this  measure  is  because 
we  were  never  honest  in  committee. 
None  of  us  had  the  guts,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  although  I  made  the  com- 
mitment in  private  that  I  was  ready  to 
sit  down  and  talk  about  revenues  if 
they  were  ready  to  sit  down  and  talk 
about  the  unmentionable:  and  that  Is 
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thfag  Let  us  take  a  look  at  millionaires 
who  fly  fint  dan  and  who  stOl  receive 
nu»ey  from  the  taxpayers'  coffers 
after  they  get  back  what  they  paid  in 
with  interest,  whether  it  be  from  sev- 
eral different  pension  funds  or  not. 

UhtU  we  get  serious  about  that  por- 
tion of  the  budget,  until  we  get  serioxis 
about  talking  about  the  entire  budget, 
as  to  where  we  get  the  money,  those  of 
you  from  tobacco  States  and  oil-pro- 
ducing States,  I  want  you  to  explain 
how  come  your  areas  are  getting  hit 
for  the  revenues.  Remember,  we 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  state  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Qkat.]  has  23  v^ 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Laita].  has  17  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  and  30  sec- 
onds to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  FbahkI. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pre- 
ceding speaker  said  that  we  cannot 
have  it  both  waj^  but  they  do  not 
want  to  have  it  any  way.  Tes.  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  come  up  with  a  budget.  That 
is  why  the  Republican  Party  has  re- 
fused to  do  it  They  are  simply  deter- 
mined to  show  that  they  are  well 
equipped  to  be  the  minority. 

Mr.  THOBCAS  of  California.  BCr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  wlU  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  just  as  he  yielded  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas:  that  is  not  at  all. 
Mr.    THOMAS    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No.  Just  as  the  gentle- 
man would  not  yield  to  anybody 
before,  I  will  not  yield  to  him. 

liiey  are  determined  to  show  they 
are  well  equipped  for  minority  status, 
and  so  they  will  stick  to  their  irrespon- 
sibQlty.  The  gentleman  has  accounted 
for  that  $18  billion  seven  times  over. 
Every  poraible  tax,  he  says,  is  going  to 
happen.  He  admits  that  there  are  in 
fact  ways  to  raise  taxes  fairly.  In  fact, 
he  said— and  I  thought  it  was  an  ex- 
traordinary statement — that  he  was 
willing  in  private  to  discuss  raising  rev- 
enues. Well,  some  of  us  are  willing  to 
discuss  our  responsibilities  in  public. 
We  are  willing  to  say  that  there  con- 
tinue to  be  in  this  Tax  Code  which  was 
changed  last  year  ways  to  raise  reve- 
nues that  would  be  equitable  and  rea- 
sonable and  would  not  have  an  adverse 
regional  impact. 

I  do  not  agree  with  what  the  gentle- 
man talked  about  concerning  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  on  filling  the  oil  reserve.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  happen.  I 
vote  for  this  budget  with  confidence 
that  It  is  not  going  to  happen. 

I  also  vote  for  this  budget  reluctant- 
ly because  we  are  in  a  dlfficvQt  situa- 
tion. But  I  say  that  in  contrast  to  the 
failure  of  the  Republican  Party  to  put 
forward  any  alternative  whatsoever. 
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Thest  understand  it  is  a  difficult  Job, 
and  they  responded  by  not  even 
tiyiiw.  I  think  It  is  far  more  resiwnsi- 
ble  to  do  what  the  Democratic  budget 
does :  and  that  is  to  be  honest  with 
people. 
Mr,  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Lkath],  a 
meiwer  of  the  committee. 

MiV  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
manj  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  rhetoric, 
as  we  always  do  when  we  get  to  this 
point  in  time.  This  institution,  by  its 
very  I  nature,  always  has  a  degree  of 
fruslk^tion  about  it.  I  think  what  we 
are  seeing  as  we  go  through  this  par- 
ticular debate  Is  enormous  frustration. 
I  sfe  my  friends  over  here  are  throw- 
ing hand  grenades  about,  talking 
aboi|t  oU  import  fees  and  tobacco 
taxef ,  trying  to  scare  everybody  they 
can,|but  I  have  not  seen  an  altema- 
Uve. 

Is  ihis  budget  something  that  I  like? 
No,  it  is  not  something  I  like.  Is  this 
budget  we  are  talking  about  and  de- 
batmg  today  what  is  best  for  the  coun- 
trjrTlNo,  it  Is  not  what  is  best  for  the 
couiltry.  But  in  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  we  work  within 
the  options  that  we  have  available, 
and  the  plain,  simple  truth  is  that  it 
does  not  make  any  difference,  whether 
you  are  liberal,  moderate,  conserva- 
tive.! Republican,  or  Democratic,  when 
you  have  a  President  who  for  4 
strafeht  years  has  simply  refused  to 
participate  in  the  process  and  has  so 
frustrated  his  own  party  that  for  the 
first  time  in  my  memory  they  cannot 
do  anything  except  come  down  here 
and  criticize. 

I  do  not  like  this  budget,  but  let  me 
say  ^hat  I  was  sent  here  to  be  a  part  of 
gov«mment.  I  was  sent  here  to  make 
decisions.  I  was  sent  here  to  make  the 
hard  decisions  and  ultimately  to 
gov<  m. 

M^  daddy  told  me  a  long  time  ago 
thaf  20  percent  of  something  is  better 
than  100  percent  of  nothing.  So  if  that 
is  all  I  can  get  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, I  am  going  to  take  it  and  accept 
the  responsibility.  Some  day  I  hope  I 
can  live  long  enough  that  we  can  get 
together  in  this  town  and  figure  out 
that  we  ought  to  nm  for  reelection  3 
months  out  of  every  2  years,  and 
durbig  the  other  18  or  20  months  we 
ounit  to  govern.  And  until  such  time 
aswe  are  willing  to  do  that  and  the 
Pre^dent  is  willing  to  come  to  the 
table  with  a  full  deck  and  say,  "Ladles 
and!  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  sit  down 
andi  talk,"  we  can  argue  about  reve- 
nuete. 

Brerybody  in  this  town  knows  that 
we  cannot  solve  this  deficit  problem 
wit]  lout  some  additional  revenues.  The 
Pre  iident  tmows  that.  He  has  had  rev- 
enves  in  some  form  or  another  in 
ev^  budget  he  has  sent  up  here  for 
last  4  years.  The  American  people 
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I  get  ve^  amiised  when  people  talk 
about  how  much  we  cut  taxes.  Nobody 
talks  about  the  $75  billion  a  year  in  in- 
terest pasnnents  that  we  have  strapped 
around  our  grandchildren  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 
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Where  |30  billion  in  new  revenues  3 
years  agofwould  have  solved  this  prob- 
lem, as  Charlis  Stenholm  said,  and 
we  would]  not  even  be  here  today.  But 
Mr.  Reagan  said,  "No.  you  people  on 
Capitol  Hill  can  all  agree  to  that  but  I 
will  never  agree  to  it." 

Mr.  Chfdrman,  that  is  foolish. 

Mr.  LAITTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky iWc.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak 
for  a  moment  to  the  Members  on  this 
side  of  laie  aisle,  particularly,  to  be 
sure  thatj  they  understsmd  as  the  party 
discipline  comes  down  and  you  are 
being  asked  to  play  team  ball  here, 
that  you^have  go  to  face  up  to  the 
music  thit  when  you  vote  for  this  pro- 
posal, you  got  to  go  home  and  you 
have  got!  to  tell  the  folks,  if  you  are 
from  the  Northeast.  "I  voted  for  a  pro- 
posal that  resulted  in  an  oil  import  fee 
on  you."  I 

If  you  I  are  from  the  tobacco  States 
like  I  am,  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  the  rest,  you 
have  got:  to  go  home  and  you  have  got 
to  tell  your  people  that  since  you  hear, 
"I  voted  for  a  proposal  that  allowed  a 
tax  increase  on  the  cigarettes  and  to- 
bacco." Or  if  you  are  from  an  alcohol- 
producinig  region,  beer,  wine,  or  what 
have  yoxf  you  have  go  to  go  home  and 
got  to  tell  those  people  "I 
a  proposal  that  raised  the 
these  products  that  put  you 
rk."  That  is  the  choice  that 
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the 

laic  w  that. 


you  havi 
voted  fi 
taxes  o; 
out  of 
you  face 

You 
you  can, 


lOt  go  home  and  say,  well. 
but  I  doubt  that  you  would 
want  to.  I  you  cannot  go  home  and  say, 
"Well,  t\  wanted  to  play  team  ball.  I 
got  up  there  on  the  Potomac  and  I  was 
convinced  that  I  ought  to  play  party, 
and  play  party  discipline.  I  forgot  my 
roots  and  I  forgot  where  I  came  from 
and  I  Igiiored  your  interest  and  I  voted 
for  a  taj^." 

They  have  got  to  raise  $20  billion 
from  somewhere.  It  is  going  to  come 
from  tobacco  or  alcohol  or  an  import 
fee  or  a  gasoline  excise  tax  on  your 
commuters  or  an  income  tax  increase. 
It  has  got  to  come  from  somewhere, 
and  if  ybu  vote  for  this  proposal,  you 
are  voting  for  more  taxes. 

Take  that  home  and  tell  that  to 
your  home  folks. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chaimuin,  I  yield  IV^  minutes  to  the 
gentlewDman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  OakarI. 


Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  real  and  permanent  deficit  re- 
duction: in  support  of  education.  Jobs 
and  mcreased  competitiveness.  In 
short,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
House  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote  for  this 
budget  resolution  because  I  agree  with 
the  set  of  priorities  it  represents.  The 
Budget  Committee  proposal  balances 
its  cuts  equally  from  defense  and  non- 
defense  programs  and  dedicates  any 
revenues  raised  to  a  deficit  trust  fund. 
This  trust  fund  will  only  be  used  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  not  to  be  applied  to 
any  new  spending  and  I  place  a  very 
high  value  on  the  importance  of  re- 


ducing the  deficit  as  quickly  and  safely  .  schtjiierI 


and  West  Congressional  Coalition.  I 
understand  there  has  been  this  nunor 
circulating  that  somehow  this  budget 
resolution  contains  the  recommenda- 
tion or  stipulation  calling  for  an  oil 
import  fee.  That  is  simply  not  true.  If 
there  were  an  oil  import  fee  as  part  of 
this  budget  resolution,  I  personally 
could  not  have  given  it  my  support. 

It  is  a  totally  erroneous,  unfotmded 
assimiption  and  I  certainly  hope  it  will 
not,  that  rumor  will  not  have  any 
impact  on  the  votes  in  this  body. 

There  is  no  oil  import  fee  recom- 
mended or  stipulated  in  the  House 
Budget  Committee  resolution. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from    New     York     [Mr. 


as  possible. 

EJxpecially  high  on  my  list  of  prior- 
ities is  the  protection  of  those  pro- 
grams helping  our  country's  most  vul- 
nerable citizens— the  poor,  sick,  and  el- 
derly. Who  else  wiU  care  if  we  are  not 
the  standard  bearers  for  these  neglect- 
ed segments  of  society. 

There  are  portions  of  this  budget 
which  do  not  make  me  happy  howev- 
er, especially  the  budget  request  relat- 
ing to  NASA. 

I  feel  the  cuts  proposed  in  the  NASA 
programs  are  devastating  and  if  al- 
lowed to  remain  through  the  budget 
process  will  have  severe  repercussions 
on  America's  drive  to  retain  competi- 
tiveness on  a  global  basis  in  both  the 
applied  sciences  and  space  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  strong  commitment 
to  NASA  is  needed  in  real  budgetary 
terms  if  a  competitive  civilian  space 
program  is  to  be  maintained.  The  ben- 
efits of  a  healthy  space  program  are 
enormous  in  light  of  the  effect  the 
program  has  on  the  entire  economy. 
NASA  and  its  support  contractors  pro- 
vide direct  employment  to  165,000 
Americans  throughout  the  Nation, 
with  substantial  spinoff  benefits.  The 
NASA  budget  proposal  is  basically  un- 
acceptable to  me  and  all  others  who 
are  deeply  concerned  with  the  direc- 
tion America's  space  program  is 
headed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  the  fine 
effort  your  committee  has  made  and 
the  product  that  effort  produced. 
Hopefully,  my  concerns  about  NASA 
will  be  addressed  in  the  reconciliation 
process  and  those  reservations  aside,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
House  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman      from     Michigan      [Mr. 

WOLPEl. 

Mr.  WOLFE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  both  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  and 
also  as  cochairman  of  the  Northeast 


Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  January  1987 
broke,  this  country,  this  House  faced  a 
challenge.  A  challenge  probably  more 
difficult  than  one  we  had  ever  encoun- 
tered before.  We  had  many  new  prob- 
lems: Homeless  people  walking  the 
streets  of  our  cities;  farmers  foreclos- 
ing their  farms;  competition  from 
abroad  and  a  trade  deficit  that  was 
enormous.  Problems  that  we  had  to 
grapple  with. 

But  probably  the  greatest  problem 
of  all.  underlying  all  of  them,  was  the 
huge  budget  deficit  that  we  all  had 
created.  It  was  a  challenge  that  many 
thought  could  not  be  met.  In  stunning 
testament  to  the  difficulty  of  that 
challenge,  other  budgets  that  were  put 
before  us  got  27  votes,  47  votes,  56 
votes. 

Most  stunning  of  all  was  the  over- 
whelming silence  from  the  other  side 
in  their  refusal  to  put  forth  a  budget 
or  rather  their  inability  to  put  forth  a 
budget.  That  is  how  difficult  it  was. 
Yet,  this  budget  meets  that  challenge. 
We  do  change  priorities  from  the  last 
several  years  because  our  country  has 
changed  and  priorities  must  change. 
But  we  change  priorities,  create  new 
programs  m  a  context  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

If  people  are  asking:  What  is  the 
future  of  this  country;  how  can  we 
grapple?  They  will  look  at  this  budget 
and  they  will  say,  "This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  road."  You  do  not  simply 
have  to  cut  and  be  negative.  You  can 
create  and  deal  with  people  who  need 
help  and  still  you  can  reduce  that  defi- 
cit. 

This  budget  is  a  budget  of  hope. 
This  budget  says  we  can  meet  our 
problems  without  spending  through 
the  roof.  This  budget  is  a  budget  that 
we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  JohhsohI. 


Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  this 
budget  and  lu^e  my  colleagues  to  vote 
no  and  return  the  budget  to  commit- 
tee so  that  we  can  come  out  with 
something  decent  and  honest  that  will 
serve  the  Nation  in  the  future. 

Here  we  have,  for  the  second  year  in 
a  row,  a  budget  that  has  not  been 
through  CBO  and  caimot  save  the  dol- 
lars it  claims.  It  does  not  have  any 
detail  to  back  it  up  Just  like  last  year. 
Because  we  passed  this  kind  of  budget 
out  of  the  House  Budget  Committee 
last  year,  we  are  already  $15  billion 
over  our  outlays  half-way  through  the 
year.  A  shameful  performance. 

This  bill  is  full  of  things  it  says  it  is 
not  full  of.  Yes,  it  has  an  oil  import 
fee.  You  cannot  save  $600  million,  con- 
tinue to  fill  SPR  at  the  same  rate  and 
not  get  the  money  from  somewhere.  If 
you  get  it  from  domestic  producers, 
you  increase  their  taxes  50  percent. 
We  are  not  going  to  do  that  on  our  do- 
mestic producers,  and  so  it  comes 
down  to  the  2-percent  oil  import  tax 
that  you  are  talking  about  at  the  back 
of  the  room  because  we  hear  it  from 
our  colleagues,  and  by  gum.  it  is  going 
to  be  out  there  on  my  people  in  the 
Northeast  who  cannot  compete  with 
your  people  in  the  Southwest  right 
now. 

It  is  going  to  disadvantage  manufac- 
turers who  are  dependent  on  imported 
oil  versus  those  who  are  dependent  on 
other  sources  of  energy  even  in  my 
own  towns  in  New  England. 
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That  is  only  one  of  the  hoaxes  of 
this  budget.  Rim  down  the  rest  of 
them,  the  things  that  you  say  with 
one  hand  al>out  health  care,  you  are 
going  to  get  it  all  for  free,  no  increase, 
beneficiary  pays  and  budget  neutraL 
Look  at  your  savings  imder  energy. 
You  are  going  to  decimate  the  clean 
coal  technology,  our  only  hope  to  deal 
with  acid  rain;  but  you  do  not  touch 
the  Marine  Technology  Program, 
something  from  another  era,  some- 
thing we  have  already  done. 

There  are  no  clear  priorities  set  In 
this  budget.  There  are  no  real  choices 
made  and  that  is  why  the  CBO  has 
said  over  and  over  again  and  in  writ- 
ing, "We  can't  cost  this  out  and  be- 
cause we  can't  cost  this  out,  we  cannot 
make  the  savings." 

It  is  a  sham.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  the 
kind  of  sham  that  you  call  the  Presi- 
dent's assumptions  until  you  adopt 
them. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  JohhsohI. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  retuctant  support  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee's  budget  proposal 
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Ffei^  M  nw  cqifSM  my  concBin  with  the 

toy  wNch  w*  haw  arrived  at  this 

Wto  begwi  wMh  the  aubmisaion  of  the 

ta  aaw  eailar  today  iuat  how  pop- 

s.  Tbe  adminialntion  has  reluaed 

tobe  oieiMr  In  the  budoet  nmrmn  orooosina 
a  budoel  wticli  waa  inaaponaMe  and  inaenai- 
ttva  to  the  needa  of  the  Amatican  poopio,  ea- 
parialy  lurai  Americana  auch  aa  thoae  I  repre- 
aanl  in  South  Dakota.  I  oouid  not  aupport  a 
budB''  tttat  davaatalad  not  only  dbact  farm 
proqrama  auch  aa  commodtty  prices,  twt  also 
demdahed  programa  important  to  rural  Amer- 
ica auch  aa  the  REA,  ASCS.  mrai  houaing, 
and  FmHA  rural  deveiopmant. 

I  have  bean  aknlarly  appaled  vMth  the  be- 
havior of  the  Houae.  Poilical  posturing  seems 
more  important  to  aome  in  thia  House  than  re- 
aponaUe  management  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  I  am  aoraty  dhappointed  with  the  ef- 
forta  of  both  partea.  I  am  dtoappointed  at  Re- 
pubicana  wtK>  rafUaed  to  work  witti  the  Demo- 
cratic malority  and  wfw  refuae  to  offer  any  al- 
tamaHve,  whie  condemning  ttw  package  of- 
fered by  the  commiltee.  I  am  also  disappoint- 
ed wHh  tfie  Members  of  my  own  party,  wtw 
have  aNed  away  from  the  tnjiy  diffkxjit 
choioea,  and  wNto  they  have  produced  the 
beet  of  the  budgeia  presented  here,  under  ad- 
mMedly  dMIcult  circumstances,  I  stiH  find  it  im- 
poaafcla  to  give  thia  budget  my  wholehearted 
ai^iport 

tif  dfcmma  is  dear  Whether  to  support  a 
budget  which,  although  K  is  kinder  to  South 
Dakota  than  any  other  presented,  is  hardly  fair 
to  a  alrugging  n«al  State.  I  applaud  and  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  committee  to  extend 
Federal  programs  that  help  the  hungry  arKi 
hoinalaaa>  But  the  txidget  fafla  to  recognize 
that  many  of  thoae  hungry  and  homeless  are 
dhplaced  farmers.  If  vie  refuae  to  acknowl- 
edge tfie  souroee  of  the  problem,  if  we  refuse 
to  dhect  our  Imited  reeources  to  those  wtw 
need  them  moat,  if  we  refuse  to  take  seriously 
the  raaportsiiiity  of  managing  our  Federal  re- 
aouroea,  ttten  we  have  not  done  our  job. 

My  dtamma  ia  compounded  by  the  need  to 
iMlance  tfie  budget  My  primary  goal  when  I 
was  elected  last  year  was  to  bring  the  budget 
into  balanoe,  and  the  committee's  budget  pro- 
ducee  the  largest  amount  of  deficit  reductkxi 
of  any  of  the  opttona  preaented.  The  budget 
deficit,  the  trade  deftoit.  and  the  overvahied 
dolar  al  intarralatad  problems— hit  hard  in 
an  agricultural  State,  and  the  most  important 
atap  we  in  Congreaa  can  take  is  to  bring  down 
Bie  Duogei  oencn. 

It  ia  therefore  with  great  reluctance  that  I 
wH  vote  for  the  committee  bHI.  Given  that  I 
must  chooee  between  tfie  President's  budget 
and  the  committe  budget.  I  will  with  strong 
reaervattoni  cast  my  vote  for  the  committee 
budget 

We  must  do  better  in  the  future.  Defteits 
must  be  reduced,  but  to  do  so  In  a  fair,  bai- 
anoad  way,  we  need  the  cooperatfon  of  every- 
one: The  Preaidont  and  Congress,  Republi- 
cana  and  Democrats.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
daficH.  It  doea  not  require  partiaan  soluttons. 

lir.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 

(Mr.  HUOEABT]. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  Uke  the  committee's  budget.  It 
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us  cut  domestic  spending 
alm^  $9  billion.  We  are  cutting  de- 
fens  almost  $9  billion.  We  are  increas- 
ing [revenues  $18  billion;  but.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  be  honest.  I  cannot 
com^  up  with  a  budget  that  I  like 
myakf  this  year.  If  we  are  going  to  try 
to  reach  the  targets  that  we  have  set 
for  ourselves,  hardly  any  Member  in 
this  [House,  unless  he  is  on  the  ex- 
trenle  right  or  the  extreme  left,  can 
com^  up  with  a  budget  that  he  is 
hap^y  with.  That  is  why  we  do  not 
hav^  a  viable  alternative  from  the 
oth*  side  of  the  aisle. 

Perhaps  this  budget  will  make  this 
Hou^,  at  a  later  date  this  year,  ad- 
dreal  the  issue  of  an  import  oil  fee. 
Beidg  from  an  oU  State,  I  say  it  is 
about  time. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
budf  et  is  the  only  game  in  town.  If 
you  ^e  for  fiscal  responsibility,  if  you 
are  iconcemed  about  the  debt  that 
you^  children  and  your  grandchildren 
are  foing  to  have  to  pay,  I  urge  you  to 
votef'yes." 

Mi.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minftes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois IMrs.  MARTnrl. 

M|s.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
manl  an  hour  ago.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, I  was  in  the  dentist's  chair.  It 
says  something  about  this  debate,  that 
having  a  tooth  drilled  is  a  preferable 
actitlty,  the  only  time  I  can  remember 
looking  forward  to  it  to  get  away  from 
something. 

M|.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have 
my  Colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  go  back  briefly  tolast  year, 
since  they  are  complaining  desperately 
about  not  having  a  Republican  alter- 
natife.  The  Republicans  brought  an 
alteinatlve  to  the  floor,  one  that  was 
mowed  as  being  irresponsible,  impos- 
sibld  undoable,  and  one  that  ultimate- 
ly wlis  within  $1  billion  in  all  catego- 
ries of  what  the  Democrats  finally 
adopted  in  the  long  run. 

This  time  there  was  an  intervening 
election  and  you  won,  something  you 
seem  to  have  forgotten.  You  now  con- 
trol both  Houses.  You  deserve  a 
chai)ce  for  your  budget.  You  robots 
whoj  are  going  to  vote  deserve  the 
change,  and  I  am  not  sure  it  is  the 
chairman's  budget.  We  know  it  is  not 
the  chairman's  mark,  but  it  is  the 
Speaker's  budget.  That  we  Imow.  We 
wauihed  those  chains  being  yanked 
whc^  people  suggested  things  that 
mig^t  not  benefit  certain  areas  of  the 
couiltry. 

I  will  tell  you  this,  the  American 
people  now  know  what  they  elected. 
Wh^  we  told  them  they  wiU  get  more 
taxeb.  you  said.  "Oh.  no,  you  won't." 

Eighteen  billion  dollars,  and  now 
you  are  telling  all  your  colleagues  it  is 
goink  to  come  from  nowhere,  not  an 
on  tiix.  not  a  gas  tax.  not  a  cigarette 
tax.  not  a  whisky  tax.  not  a  wine  tax. 
and  jcertainly  we  will  not  change  any- 
thin  {  on  anybody,  rich  or  poor. 
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Where  is  it  coming  from?  The  same 
place  the  numbers  you  made  up  in 
your  budget,  that  is  where  it  is  coming 
from.  It  Is  going  to  come  out  of  aver- 
age wording  men  and  women,  $18  bil- 
lion in  niew  taxes.  Spending— you  rec- 
oncile leas  than  $4  billion. 

All  you  care  about  is  cutting  defense 
iing  taxes.  The  American 
m  see  what  they  have  elect- 

lY   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
I  yield  2  minutes  the  distin- 

rentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 

the  chairman  of  the  Govem- 

irations  Committee. 

LOOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
deficit  is  the  Nation's  No.  1  economic 
and  political  problem.  It  saps  our  re- 
sources through  exorbitantly  high  in- 
terest payments,  and  forces  us  into  a 
trade  imbalance  which  has  nearly  de- 
stroyed our  competitive  position 
throughout  the  world.  Normally,  if 
you  womd  put  10  economists  in  the 
same  roapi  on  any  given  problem,  they 
would  emerge  with  at  least  57  options. 
However,  on  this  they  are  united:  We 
must  redlice  the  deficit  through  an  ap- 
propriate balance  of  revenue  enhance- 
ment aifi  real,  permanent  spending 
cuts. 
House  I  Concurrent  Resolution  95. 
Budget  Conunittee's  plan 
provides  a  significant  f ur- 
toward  deficit  reduction  in 

\,y  with  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 

like  the  President's  budget, 
overwhelmingly  rejected. 
Budget  Committee's  plan 
sets  pric^ties  that  wUl  assist  our  citi- 
zens in  gkinlng  educational  opportuni- 
ty, adequate  health  care,  and  protec- 
tion agaitist  the  ravages  of  age  and  ec- 
onomics deprivation.  The  House 
Budget  Committees'  plan  endorses 
this  Nation's  commitment  to  a  strong 
national  defense  without  yielding  to 
requests  for  spending  based  upon 
waste  and  inefficiency. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  plan.  If  we 
wanted  a  perfect  plan,  we  would  have 
to  write  435  of  them,  and  probably  100 
more  in  the  Senate.  It  is  a  plan  which 
is  based  on  what  has  to  be  done:  not 
necessarily  what  each  of  us  would  do 
if  left  to  our  own  devices.  For  example, 
I  myself  [would  prefer  if  there  were  no 

tcreases  in  here,  but  I  know 

kot  feasible.  Who's  kidding 
not  deceive  the  American 
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Ids  to  the  strength  of  the 
immittee  plan  is  the  enf  orce- 
if  its  deficit  reduction  ele- 
ments. Dbder  existing  Budget  Act  pro- 
cedures, I  the  plan  calls  for  a  strong 
package  of  reconciliation  savings. 
Levels  in  the  plan  will  further  be  en- 
forced through  ceilings  within  which 
every  cotnmittee  of  the  House  must 
Uve. 

I  am  ajware  of  various  proposals  for 
budget  reform  being  offered  by  many 


Members.  Some  are  meritorious  and 
deserve  consideration.  Others  should 
be  met  with  skepticism.  We  should  not 
be  giving  the  President  item  veto  au- 
thority in  any  form.  Biennial  budget- 
ing will  not  solve  our  problems.  More 
importantly.  I  think  it  is  imwise  and 
dangerous  to  write  deficit  reduction 
targets  into  law.  as  in  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Doing  so  is  l>ad  economics, 
bad  politics,  and  deceives  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  believing  something 
that  is  not  feasible  or  part  of  reality.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  nitnois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  reluctantly  in  support  of 
this  resolution;  however.  I  would  com- 
mend Chairman  Gray  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
their  hard  work  and  their  courage  in 
taking  the  tough  votes  and  reporting 
this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

As  the  Congress  and  the  President 
approach  this  year's  budget  cycle,  we 
were  faced  with  essentially  three 
choices.  We  could  fake  deficit  reduc- 
tions down  to  the  Gramm-Rudman 
target  of  $108  billion.  We  could  enact 
real  deficit  reductions  to  that  target 
and  risk  a  recession,  or  we  could  enact 
real  deficit  reductions  of  about  $36  bil- 
lion, which  would  keep  faith  with 
Gramm-Rudman  without  sending  the 
economy  into  a  tailspin. 

I  am  glad  and  pleased  that  in  choos- 
ing the  third  path,  the  $36  billion  in 
real  deficit  reductions,  the  Speaker 
and  Chairman  Gray  and  memliers  of 
the  committee  have  chosen  the  path 
of  leadership. 

Particularly  I  want  to  commend 
Speaker  Jut  Wright  for  having  the 
guts  to  tell  the  American  people  the 
truth,  that  revenues  have  to  be  a  part 
of  the  solution  to  our  deficit  problem 
Today's  debate  reflects  the  difficulty 
in  the  path  of  leaderstiip.  It  is  easy  to 
find  fault  with  this  resolution,  but  as 
its  harshest  critics  have  discovered,  it 
is  very  hard  to  come  up  with  a  lietter 
plan. 

However.  I  am  seriously  disturbed  by 
the  implications  of  the  reconciliation 
Instruction  given  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  want  to  state  that 
I  wUl  vote  against  any  conference 
report  on  the  budget  that  contains 
any  implication  that  an  oil  import  fee 
wiU  l>e  included  in  the  reconciliation 
legislation  originating  from  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 

At  this  point,  however.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  feel  that  it  is  a  worthwhile  res- 
olution and  I  urvre  my  colleagues  to 
support  Chairman  Gray  and  the 
Budget  Committee. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  AhmeyI. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Jan- 
uary the  President  submitted  his  fully 
detailed  budget  to  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  had  the  opportunity  at  that 
time  through  its  Budget  Committee  to 
take  up  the  President's  budget  and  to 
begin  serious  work  with  that  budget. 
That  Is  what  I  expected  we  would  do. 
But  instead  we  went  on  a  road  show. 
We  engaged  In  a  feeding  fast.  The 
whole  Democrat  Party- Budget  Com- 
mittee members,  leadership,  and  aU— 
while  denouncing  the  President's 
budget  and  ridiculing  it  spoke  instead 
alMut  tax  increases. 

Then  when  the  Budget  Committee 
came  back  to  town  they  asked  us  to 
join  them  in  providing  cover,  and 
when  we  refused  to  do  that,  they  gave 
us  a  one-page  summary  and  refused  to 
answer  our  questions. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  they  refused  to 
answer  questions,  because  they  do  not 
know  the  answers.  To  this  day  CBO 
does  not  Imow  what  is  in  that  budget. 
Nobody  knows  wtiat  is  in  that  budget. 
What  we  are  being  asked  to  pass  on 
today  will  not  hold  water.  I  say  vote 
"no." 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chsdrman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  OuhI. 

Mr.  OUN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
budget  was  not  easy  to  come  up  with. 
The  budget  certainly  is  not  going  to  be 
easy  to  implement.  But  this  budget  is 
tough  and  it  is  reaL  Conservatives  can 
vote  for  it,  and  I  hope  that  they  wUl. 
This  budget  makes  a  solid  $38  billion 
deficit  reduction.  It  has  got  balanced 
priorities.  It  has  money  enough  in 
there  through  cuts  to  meet  our  prior- 
ities and  our  needs. 

The  revenue  raised  is  going  to  go  to 
deficit  reduction,  and  it  does  not  aban- 
don Gramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  Members  to 
vote  for  this  budget,  and  then  later  in 
the  year  to  support  the  actions  to 
make  it  a  reality. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  has  10  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  has  9  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  debate  we 
have  heard  a  lot  about  "Why  didn't 
the  Republicans  come  up  with  a  sub- 
stitute?" 

The  thing  is  that  the  majority  party 
had  an  obligation  to  come  up  with  a 
substitute,  and  we  just  wanted  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  could  come  up 
with  it.  and  they  have  been  squealing 
like  little  pigs  caught  imder  the  bam 
door  ever  since,  because  they  did  not 
want  to  accept  that  responsibility,  and 


once  they  did,  we  knew  exactly  what 
was  going  to  hs4>pen.  They  were  goiiv 
to  come  right  iMck  to  the  way  the 
Democrats  always  do,  tax  and  spend 
and  cut  defense. 

It  is  right  here  in  this  dociunent. 
You  can  run  from  it  all  day.  but  you 
cannot  hide.  You  cannot  hide.  We 
have  heard  alwut  the  reconciliation 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Well.  now.  he 
knows  that  you  never  stiptilate  in  rec- 
onciliation where  he  is  supposed  to  get 
that  $18  billion.  He  merely  said  if  it 
comes  iMck  in  reconciliation  that 
there  is  an  import  fee  there,  he  will 
not  do  anything  about  it,  but  he  did 
not  say  where  he  is  going  to  get  the 
$18  billion  in  new  taxes  that  is  provid- 
ed for  in  this  bilL 

How  are  you  going  to  vote  on  those 
$18  billion  worth  of  new  taxes?  You 
cannot  hide  from  ttiat.  It  Is  going  to  l>e 
there  if  you  vote  for  this  bill  today.  It 
is  going  to  be  there,  and  they  are 
going  to  l>e  able  to  go  l>ack  home  and 
say,  "Look  what  we  did.  We  put  $18 
billion  in  new  taxes  on  your  backs." 

The  American  people  do  not  want 
any  new  taxes.  They  want  this  Con- 
gress to  do  something  about  expoidi- 
tures.  They  want  us  to  terminate  some 
of  these  programs  that  never  should 
have  been  started  in  the  first  place. 

How  many  are  being  terminated? 
None.  None.  Where  is  your  courage  to 
do  something  about  those  programs 
that  we  never  needed?  Can  you  tell  me 
that  we  ought  to  continue  a  program 
at  Amtrak.  for  example,  that  every- 
body who  sets  foot  on  it  gets  a  sulwidy 
of  $27?  No.  Let  the  people  who  ride  it 
pay  the  bill. 

Do  you  think  we  ought  to  be  fixing 
up  private  sidewalks  in  the  United 
SUtes  with  Federal  funds?  No.  but  we 
are  doing  it.  I  could  give  a  thousand 
different  programs  that  you  ought  to 
l>e  reducing,  and  you  are  not  doing 
anything  alx>ut  it.  The  American 
people  want  reductions  and  not  taxes. 
Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  IVi  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slat- 
tery],  a  distinguished  member  of  the 

committee. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  committee 
budget.  It's  not  a  perfect  budget,  as  ev- 
eryone Icnows,  but  we  make  some  hard 
choices  in  the  budget: 

We  cut  $9  billion  of  domestic  spexA- 
ing. 

We  cut  $9  billion  of  defense  spend- 
ing. 

We  recommend  $18  billion  in  addi- 
tional revenue. 

And  we  cut  the  deficit  by  at  least  $36 
billion. 

Let's  be  honest:  More  action  will  be 
needed  later  this  year  to  reach  the 
$103  billion  Gramm-Rudman  target. 

But  let's  also  be  honest  about  this: 
The  committee  budget  will  cut  the 
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defldt,  and  it  does  include  dgnlficant, 
penmuaent  ig)ending  cuts. 

You  micht  wQoder  why  some  have 
crfttdMd  this  budget,  without  offering 
sn  sltemsttve.  The  simple  reason  is 
because  they  dont  want  the  $18  bU- 
lion  of  revenue,  even  thou^  the  Presi- 
dent reeommends  $22  billion. 

And  they  dont  want  to  propose  an 
addittonal  $18  billion  of  spending  cuts, 
to  make  up  the  difference.  So  the  defi- 
cit would  continue  to  grow. 

The  cnnmittee  budget  was  the  best 
proponl  before  the  committee,  and  it 
is  the  best  proposal  before  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Fve  heard  several 
comments  about  the  -ineffective 
budget  iwooess. 

But,  let's  look  at  the  facts:  Not  long 
ago,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
projected  rising  deficits,  year  after 
year.  Today,  we  have  declining  defi- 
cits, year  after  year. 

Not  long  ago,  CBO  projected  a  1990 
deficit  acqvoaching  $300  billion. 
Today,  after  all  Is  done  and  said:  The 
1987  deficit  will  be  about  $50  billion 
below  1986. 

The  1988  deficit  wiU  be  more  than 
$35  billlwi  below  1987. 

And  the  1990  deficit  will  be  more 
than  $200  billion  below  what  was  pro- 
jected in  1985. 

By  my  definition,  that's  progress. 

By  any  measure,  that's  real  action  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  more  needs  to 
be  done. 

We  need  to  get  the  President  in- 
volved. 

We  need  to  move  away  from  fiscal 
policy  by  continuing  resolution. 

We  need  more  deficit  reduction— this 
year,  next  year,  and  beyond. 

And  we  desperately  need  to  stop 
mortgaging  the  future  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat:  The  com- 
mittee budget  was  the  best  alternative 
before  the  committee,  and  the  best  al- 
ternative before  this  House. 

It's  far  from  perfect  but  it  deserves 
our  support 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  LoTTl. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  get 
down  to  the  final  part  of  the  debate 
on  this  whole  budget  process  and  this 
particular  one  that  has  come  out  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  I  Just  have  to 
ask  my  colleagues  if  they  really  want 
to  vote  for  this  budget  resolution.  No, 
I  think  that  there  are  a  lot  of  them 
who  do  not  want  to. 

I  voted  for  more  budget  resolutions 
over  the  years  than  I  voted  against. 
Let  me  remind  Members  of  something, 
though.  Tou  do  not  ever  get  in  trouble 
for  those  budgets  which  you  vote 
against;  it  is  the  ones  that  you  vote  for 
that  you  get  in  trouble  on  when  you 
do  not  know  all  that  is  in  them. 

You  do  not  have  to  worry  about  it.  I 
know,  because  in  the  99th  Congress  we 
waived    the    budget    resolution    106 


tlm<  s.  If  it  gets  in  our  way.  we  will  Just 
waiie  it.  We  do  not  have  to  worry 
aboi  It  it. 

Slice  1981  we  have  exceeded  our 
own  budget  resolution  by  about  $146 
billi  >n.  But  I  caution  my  friends  that 
the]  need  to  look  at  what  is  in  this 
resolution,  or  really  what  is  not  in  it, 
becituae  they  may  see  it  later. 

T&e  broad  parameters  are  this:  We 
are  going  to  cut  defense;  taxes  will  be 
raisfd.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
President's  budget  called  for  $18  bU- 
lioui  in  user  fees  and  in  asset  sales. 
The^  is  a  great  difference  between 
that  and  what  is  being  proposed  here, 
which  is  real  tax  increases.  And  also, 
yes,  it  has  some  domestic  spending 
cutst  but  it  has  a  lot  of  increases,  too. 

NOW  let  us  look  beyond  those  broad 
parameters  at  what  we  aire  really  talk- 
ing i  about.  Cuts  in  defense:  This 
budget  calls  for  cutting  defense  out- 
lays! by  $9  biUlon  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
and !  by  $42  billion  over  the  3  years 
fis^  year  1988  to  1990. 

Tme  plan  would  cut  the  budget  au- 
thoity  by  $14  billion  in  1988  and  over 
$51  pillion  in  3  years. 

I  kee  some  gentlemen  in  the  room 
here  who  do  not  like  those  figtires. 
Whft  does  that  really  mean?  It  means 
that}  we  have  to  cut  something.  Are  we 
goi^  to  have  to  cut  military  personnel 
by  43.9  billion?  Are  we  going  to  have 
lit  operation  and  maintenance  by 
ion?  Are  we  going  to  have  to  cut 
ement  by  $5  billion? 

Wfell,  you  might  say.  oh.  no.  that  is 
not  tn  there.  Then  I  ask  the  question: 
If  4<}t  there,  where?  It  must  come 
troik  someplace,  and  those  Members 
whq  are  worried  about  defense  had 
bettfer  be  asking  the  question:  What  is 
it  going  to  come  from? 

Let  us  take  taxes,  for  instance.  OK, 
so  i|  is  not  user  fees  and  it  is  not  asset 
sales,  which  I  like  very  much,  quite 
fraijkly.  I  think  that  we  have  a  lot  of 
assets  that  we  could  sell. 

Wjell,  if  not  that,  well  then  it  must 
be  4°  increase  in  taxes  on  individuals 
or  an  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax, 
whif  h  I  do  not  like  in  the  South  and 
the  I  Southeast  and  Southwest,  the 
Wejit.  We  have  to  drive  to  work  down 
thete;  we  do  not  get  to  ride  mass  tran- 
sit bald  for  by  Federal  funds. 
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Well,  if 
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not  gasoline,  maybe  it  is  to- 
bacco. Some  of  you  fellows  like  that. 

Hbw  about  beer  and  wine?  I  bet  you 
do  I  ot  like  that. 

U  aybe  it  is  the  stock  exchange  tax 
tha  .  has  been  proposed  by  one  of  our 
leaqers  here,  or  perhaps  it  is  an  oil 
impbrt  fee.  Tou  might  say,  well,  no,  it 
is  n  >t  that,  it  is  not  that. 

'V^  ell,  if  not  there,  where? 

TK  ith  regard  to  this  oil  import  fee, 
whlbh  I  do  not  think  is  all  that  bad, 
but  some  of  you  folks  do  not  like  an  oil 
import  fee.  this  is  a  kind  of  now  you 
see  it,  now  you  don't  thing.  You  are 


talking  about  it,  it  says  here  we  are 
going  to  save  700  million  bucks  in 
SPR,  and  then  it  says  but  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  put  in  SPR  75.000  bar- 
rels a  dfy.  I  thought  what  probably 
was  goinK  to  happen  is  the  independ- 
ents, tht  private  companies,  would 
have  to  (at  the  savings  of  $700  million. 
Now  I  aui  told,  no.  no,  we  do  not  mean 
that. 

Maybe  it  is  an  oU  import  fee.  Then  I 
am  told,  no,  no,  it  is  not  that. 

Well,  ^hat  is  it  then?  If  not  there, 
where?   I 

With  regard  to  domestic  cuts,  let  me 
tell  you  what  we  are  really  talking 
about.  We  have  a  cut  in  space  and  sci- 
ence. What  does  that  mean  for  the 
space  stiition?  Does  it  mean  30.000 
Jobs  are  [going  to  be  lost?  OK,  maybe 
not  there,  but  if  not  there,  where,  be- 
cause you  have  savings  listed  in  this 
budget  lesolution  that  will  come  out 
of  space  md  science. 

Energs.  You  folks  in  the  energy 
area,  maybe  some  of  you  like  the  oil 
import  |ee.  but  let  me  tell  you,  the 
budget  ^e  are  talking  about  here,  the 
Democrtttic  committee  budget  cuts  the 
energy  function  by  $2.1  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $1.8  billion  in 
outlays  Che  fiscal  year  1988  CBO  base- 
line. 

OK,  if  it  is  not  an  oil  import  fee,  I 
mean  it  is  savings  in  energy  and  it  has 
to  come  from  somewhere.  We  cannot 
Just  pludc  it  out  of  the  air. 

My  colleagues,  I  could  go  on  and  on, 
but  I  will  stop.  Defeat  this  sham,  and 
let  us  se^  if  we  can  get  together  on  a 
real  budget  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wotild 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Ghay]  has  IVi  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [l^i.  Latta]  has  4  minutes  re- 
mainingj 

My  C^RAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairmatn,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  jEifKiNs].  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 1 

Mr.  J|:NKINS.  My  colleagues,  our 
colleagu0  from  Mississippi  is  absolute- 
ly right.  The  safe  vote  is  to  vote  no. 
The  safQ  vote  is  to  vote  no  on  a  budget 
resolution.  It  always  is  a  safe  vote. 
You  do  pot  have  to  take  any  responsi- 
bility. Ybu  do  not  have  to  take  a  bit  of 
responsipility,  and  you  can  go  back 
into  yoiu-  districts  and  tell  your  people 
look,  I  did  not  vote  to  raise  any  reve- 
nues. No,  I  did  not  cut  water  resources, 
I  did  not  cut  anything.  I  did  not  vote.  I 
did  not  vote  for  any  budget  resolution. 
I  had  rather  wait  until  we  have  a  con- 
tinuing Solution,  then  put  it  all  in 
and  notlhave  the  responsibility  at  alL 

That  is  the  safe  route,  and  that  is 
what  we  have  done  year  after  year 
after  ycpr,  because  nobody  wants  to 
take  any  responsibility.  That  is  the 
difficulty  we  have. 


Take  the  credit  card  iqiproach.  Put 
it  all  on  the  credit  card.  That  is  the 
i^roach  that  is  now  being  taken  by 
the  minority  side.  Let  somebody  else 
in  another  generation  worry  about  it. 
Let  someone  pay  for  it  besides  us  who 
face  the  voters  every  2  years.  Yes,  that 
is  the  direction  to  go. 

You  have  voted  against  President 
Reagan's  budget.  He  only  received  24 
votes.  He  could  not  get  any  votes  over 
here.  You  have  voted  against  the 
budget  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia,  Bill  DAimncETXR.  He  only 
could  get  54  votes.  You  have  already 
had  two  chances.  And  after  this  one.  if 
it  goes  down,  you  have  one  other 
chance. 

You  get  to  vote  on  sequestration, 
and  if  you  are  concerned  about  de- 
fense, let  me  remind  you  that  if  we 
vote  on  sequestration,  you  wUl  reduce 
defense  spending  on  the  next  vote 
after  this  by  $59  bUlion  in  budget  au- 
thority. Yes,  if  this  budget  resolution 
goes  down,  you  can  vote  on  the  next 
one  that  wiU  cut  defense  outlays  by 
over  $30  billion. 

That  is  the  choice  that  we  have. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  40  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Moody]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  often 
commented  that  this  is  a  balanced 
budget,  a  balanced  budget  package.  It 
cuts  half  and  raises  revenue  for  half  of 
it. 

It  has  been  often  commented  that 
the  cuts  themselves  are  balanced, 
being  half  general  military  and  half  on 
domestic. 

It  has  been  often  commented  that 
these  revenues  are  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent calls  for.  but  that  they  are  real. 

But  it  has  not  lieen  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  spending  cuts  in  this 
package  are  actually  greater  than  the 
spending  cuts  in  the  President's 
budget.  When  you  take  away  the 
phony  asset  sales,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  paper  sales  equivalent  to 
bond  sales,  then  you  come  up  with 
niunbers  with  the  President's  spending 
actually  $4  billion  more  in  real  spend- 
ing than  this  package. 

BCr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  COLEMAMl. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Ux.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  package. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  waiNng  from  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aiste  confirms  what  many  of 
us  knew  from  ttie  start  that  ttiis  [)enKx:ratic 
budget  might  not  be  perfect,  but  it  is  an 
honest  budget  and  ths  best  place  to  begin  the 
dmicult  task  of  reducing  the  deficiL 

This  budget,  of  course,  is  not  the  last  word 
or  the  final  vote.  It  will  go  to  conferefKe  with 
ttte  Senate,  retum  to  the  Voot  m  the  form  of  a 


conference  reprort  and  then,  of  course,  it  will 
t>e  up  to  ttie  House  to  actually  appropriate  the 
money  and  appty  arry  finishing  touches  tftat 
might  be  necessary. 

While  K  will  not  t>e  the  last  time  wra  visit  this 
issue,  it  is  clearly  the  best  place  to  start 
Unlike  the  administration's  budget,  it  meets 
tfie  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reduction  targets 
wittxxjt  any  gimmickry,  smoke,  or  mirrors.  It 
achieves  $38.2  billion  in  real  deficit  reductkxi, 
almost  twice  ttra  $19.8  billion  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  tfwt  was  bought  through  a  fire 
sale  of  preck>us  national  assets. 

It's  time  to  talk  sense  to  the  American 
people,  to  offer  the  plain  facts  and  the  simple 
truth  even  if  it  doesn't  make  us  feel  good.  The 
honest  fact  is  that  we  need  to  continue 
spending  restraint  and  we  need  to  raise  some 
revenue  if  we  want  to  cut  tf>e  defnit  over  time 
and  reestablish  a  firm  ecorxxnic  fourKlation  as 
the  Presktent's  own  budget  also  pro|X)ses. 

The  truth  is  tliat  until  recently,  we  thought 
spending  cuts  ak>ne  could  address  the  budget 
crisis.  We  said  we  would  never  corttMer  rais- 
ing taxes  unless  the  Presklent  requested  it 
first 

Weil,  Preskient  Reagan  has  requested  a  tax 
increase.  He  has  asked  for  nearly  $23  billkxi 
in  new  taxes  this  year  akxie.  He  realizes,  and 
we  Oerrxxrats  agree,  that  spending  cuts 
ak>ne  cannot  solve  this  crisis. 

But  here  is  wfiere  we  part  paths.  Ttie  Presi- 
dent requested  nearfy  $23  billon  in  new  taxes, 
arxj  without  missing  a  beat  proclakns  his  op- 
position to  any  tax  increase.  In  contrast,  we 
[democrats  believe  that  the  American  people 
deserve  ttw  truth.  We  believe  they  wiM  under- 
star>d  the  truth  and  they  will  apptectate  hear- 
ing the  truth  atxxit  the  budget  crisis.  And  per- 
haps most  importantly,  we  believe  they  want 
an  end  to  the  budget  doublespeak  that  contin- 
ues to  come  from  the  White  House  and  ttie 
RepublKsn  sMe  of  the  aisle  in  this  House. 

Why  don't  they  just  stand  up  admit  that  we 
have  proposed  $23  billon  in  new  taxes  be- 
cause we  believe  we  can't  wait  any  longer  to 
reduce  the'budget  deficit?  That's  the  honest, 
straightforward  approach.  If  ttiey  were  to 
make  this  one  single  little  concesskxi  to  hon- 
esty, we  couM  go  on  to  compare  tfie  tax  in- 
creases in  ttie  vark)us  budget  proposals  in  an 
open  manner. 

But  it's  dear  that  the  Repubfcans  and  the 
White  House  are  not  vnlling  to  make  even  this 
single  concessk>n  to  honesty,  so  we're  going 
to  have  to  do  it  for  ttiem. 

What  are  the  dIffererKes  t>etween  ttie  two 
budgets? 

Ttie  [3emocratk:  budget  contains  $600  mH- 
IkMi  less  in  taxes  than  the  Presktenf  s  budget 
$21.8  bHlKMi  compared  to  $22.4  bilkxi  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  with  no  fire  sale  of  preckxjs  natnrv 
al  assets,  no  one-time  savings  or  accounting 
tricks  to  inflate  the  amount  of  deficit  reduction. 

The  [Democratic  budget  has  evervhanded 
spending  cuts,  a  50-50  split  between  defense 
and  domestic  programs.  Ckxigress  has  cut  do- 
mestic apendkig  by  $300  bMlton  since  1981 
while  the  defense  budget  has  grown  every 
one  of  those  years,  so  equal  reductions  are 
not  unreasonable.  The  [Democratic  budget  has 
$38.2  bilKon  in  real,  permanent  deficit  reduc- 
tion—not the  one-time  $19.8  bHion  In  the 
PreaMenfs    budget    And    the    Democratic 


budget  woukj  apply  ttie  new  revenues  to  defi- 
cit reduction,  not  new  spending. 

What  does  the  difference  between  the  two 
txxjgets  mean  for  my  constituents  in  west 
Texas?  In  case  after  case,  ttie  Democratk: 
budget  understands  our  priorities  and  corv 
cems;  the  Presklent's  budget  does  not 

The  [Democratic  tiudget  rejects  ttie  Presi- 
dent's proposed  cut  of  50  percent  in  drug 
abuse  education,  and  it  contains  full  funding 
for  the  national  antidrug  biH  that  was  passed 
last  year,  a  war  on  drugs  that  ttie  Pre^denf  s 
tHJdget  would  cripple. 

It  assumes  full  cost-of-living-acijustments 
(COLA'S)  for  Social  Security  recipients.  Feder- 
al and  military  retirees,  and  railroad  retirees.  It 
assumes  full  COLA's  for  veterans  t>enefits  and 
contains  a  3-percent  pay  increase  for  Federal 
employees  and  active-duty  military  personnel. 
Furttieirmore,  it  rejects  ttie  administration's 
proposal  to  reduce  Federal  health  benefits  for 
3.9  rralRon  workers  and  retirees. 

It  protects  the  University  of  Texas  at  El 
Paso.  El  Paso  Community  Coliege,  and  Sul 
Ross  University  by  rejecting  ttie  administFa- 
tion's  proposals  to  stKxtctiange  our  national 
investment  in  higher  education.  It  funds  fuNy 
ttie  College  Work  Study  Program,  supplemerv 
tal  educational  opportunity  grants,  guaranteed 
student  k>ans,  and  Pell  giants,  rattier  than  ttie 
proposed  40  percent  cut  by  ttie  administra- 
tion. Ttie  Democratic  budget  restores  5-8  mil- 
Ikm  chiUren  to  ttie  Sctwol  Lunch  Program 
wtio  woukl  have  been  thrown  out  of  ttie  pro- 
gram by  the  PreskJent's  budget  It  is  a  txjdget 
of  educational  opportunity,  not  educational  re- 
ti-eat 

Ttie  Democratic  budget  protects  high  priori- 
ty programs  for  chiklren,  senior  citizens,  and 
the  homeless.  It  maintains  ttie  Supplemental 
Feeding  Program  for  Women,  Infants  and 
Chiklren  [Wiq.  which  affects  over  2,000 
mottiers  and  chiMren  in  El  Paso  akxie. 

In  the  fiekl  of  international  tiade,  ttie  (Demo- 
cratic budget  provides  for  adequate  Customs 
staffing  as  opposed  to  ttie  administration's 
proposed  cut  of  2,000  positions.  It  also  in- 
creases funding  for  woriters  wtio  are  d»- 
placed  by  unfair  foreign  competition,  a  safety 
net  that  is  becoming  increasingly  important  as 
we  struggle  to  regain  our  competitive  edge, 
and  it  is  far  superior  to  ttie  administiation's 
budget  in  terms  of  worker  retraining,  another 
essential  feature  of  competitiveness. 

r4o:  the  Democratic  budget  isn't  perfect  I'm 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  it  It  goes  too  far  in 
cutting  certain  defense  programs,  and  we  cer- 
tainty intend  to  restore  ttie  proposed  cuts  in 
r4ASA  and  the  Space  (Program,  parttcularty  as 
they  might  affect  the  State  of  Texas. 

But  these  are  all  tilings  ttiat  we  can  ctiange 
in  conference  and  in  ttie  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  later  ttiis  year.  The  mo«t  im- 
portant consMeration  today  is  ttiat  we  have  an 
honest  budget  before  this  House  and  before 
ttie  American  people,  one  ttiat  contains  $600 
mHKon  less  in  taxes  ttian  the  Presklent's 
budget  and  one  ttiat  tells  the  Amertoan  people 
ttie  truth. 

As  the  unfoking  scandal  of  the  arms  sales 
to  ttie  terrorist  government  of  Iran  and  the  ille- 
gal Contra  supply  operations  have  shown,  teN- 
ing  the  American  people  the  way  it  really  is— 
ttie  honest  trutti  about  ttie  praWoms  of  Gov- 
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tmmwn  i»  in  •hort  wpply.  TMs  D«mocratic 
tiudoat  doet  ttwt  It  Ms  the  American  people 
IIWI  we  haw  rMl  probtaim  ttwt  demand  real 
aokiions.  not  the  bueineeB  aenMual  partiaan 
rttaloric  we  hear  from  the  other  side.  This 
budtget  is  only  the  frst  step  o<  our  worK  but  it 
tsis  the  American  people  the  tmth,  and  thaf  s 
the  best  piaoe  to  start 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chaizman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
<sr>n^itn»  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  DsPado]. 

Mr.  DbPAZIO.  Mr.  Chainnam.  I  rise 
in  suinwrt  of  the  Democratic  budget 
prmKMaL 

Mr.  Chaiiman  the  members  of  the  Budget 
CommHtse  ere  to  be  cortgratulatad  for  devel- 
oping a  budgat  that  reaistically  addresses  the 
de«cit  wNhout  sacrificing  vital  Government 
servioee.  This  reeolulion  refutes  the  Reagan 
priorities  of  al  gur«  and  no  butter,  and  in- 
slsad  focuses  on  progrsms  targeted  toward 
Norldng  people  and  retirees. 

The  100th  Congress  wil  make  many  tough 
decisions  in  the  upcomirtg  months.  I  would 
■la  to  slrees  that  as  the  IndMdual  committees 
go  to  ttte  wortt  on  the  details  of  the  fiscal  year 
1968  budget,  we  must  keep  some  very  impor- 
tant poinla  in  mirKl 

We  have  a  rssponsi)ilty  to  the  American 
public  not  to  raise  revenues  until  every  rea- 
sonable reduction  is  made.  New  revenue 
should  be  included  only  after  these  cuts  have 
been  made.  Congress  must  now  begin  the 
task  of  examining  each  Item  in  the  budget, 
and  I  boleve  that  the  Pentagon's  budget 
would  be  the  beat  plaoe  to  start 

The  Budget  Committee  dkl  attempt  to  re- 
sfrain  the  growth  In  mMtary  spending.  Unfortu- 
nsMy,  thia  budget  does  not  reduce  defense 
budget  aulhofily  eraugh. 

K  la  peat  lime  to  introduce  an  element  of  re- 
alsm  Into  the  increasingly  surreal  debate  on 
our  defense  needs.  Seven  years  of  littie  or  no 
restraint  in  the  delense  budget  have  virtually 
dmlnalsd  any  prsesure  on  ttie  Pentagon  to 
set  prtoriHas,  develop  a  dear  and  consistent 
strategy,  or  develop  any  reasonable  manage- 
ment guideinea  tor  the  vast  axpendHures  ttwt 
the  Depsibiient  of  Defense  overeooa.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  Depertment  of  Defense  will 
have  S60  bWon  in  unobigated  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  Before  throwing  any  more  money 
at  the  Pentagoa  I  would  Hce  to  take  a  ctose 
took  at  ttwee  unobigated  funds.  I  wouM  like 
to  know  how  the  eeiimated  $22  biHton  ear- 
marked for  secret  research  and  development 
programs  Is  being  spent  I  wouM  like  to  have 
some  reaaonabto  aasuranoe  ttwt  the  weapons 
systems  ttw  Department  of  Defense  is  pur- 
chasing wi  woriL  It  is  time  that  we  demand 
the  same  kind  of  austerity  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  ttiat  we  are  requirir>g  of  our 
chMrert,  our  poor,  our  sged,  arxj  our  vrarking, 
taxpayirtg  famKea. 

Wortdng  Americans  have  already  paid  mora 
ttwt  their  fair  share  of  the  deficit  reductkxi. 
Cute  In  everything  from  educatton  to  health 
banelMs  have  compromised  the  quality  of  life 
for  mWons  of  Amsricsns.  I  will  not  support 
any  effort  to  raise  revenues  at  the  expense  of 
hard  working  American  famiies. 

In  addHton  to  addressing  crittoal  issues  of 
naltonal  importance,  ttiis  budget  also  protecte 
sswsral  areas  vital  to  ttte  ftorthwast 


Tha  Budget  Committee's  refusal  to  go  atong 
with  pne  administration's  disastrous  reviston  of 
Fed«al  tinnber  receipt  dtetributton  formula  is 
good  news  for  our  regtoa  The  proposed 
change,  from  a  base  in  gross  receipto  to  net 
wouM  have  cost  the  State  and  kx»l 
of  Oregon  over  $100  milKon. 
Thatjmoney  is  compensation  to  the  State  and 
governments  for  the  lost  tax  base  as  a 
resul  of  substantial  Federal  ownership  of  land 
in  \t\$  State.  Such  a  change  woukj  be  the  final 
btow'  to  ttw  already  struggling  tocal  govern- 
ment: of  Oregon. 

Tt^  committe  also  rejected  ttie  administra- 
tton'i  renewed  attempt  to  squeeze  more 
monay  from  the  economy  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west' by  revising  ttie  repayment  terms  for  the 
FedAal  Columbia  River  Power  System.  Such 
a  change  is  like  a  bank  raising  the  interests 
rate  on  a  home  mortgage  simply  because  it 
wante  more  money.  The  ratepayers  of  the 
Nortiwest  already  bear  ttie  costs  for  the 
FCRJPS  and  are  repaying  ttw  debt  in  full. 

Urfortunately,  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee hats  included  this  so-called  repayment 
reform  package  whk:h  woukJ  alter  the  terms  of 
BPA^  repayment  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government  It  is  estimated  that  the  Senate 
lang^ge.  if  adopted,  wHI  add  nearly  $350  mil- 
Ikxi  a  year  to  our  electric  rates.  It  is  vital  that 
the  House  verston  of  the  budget  prevail. 

Oft  behalf  of  the  peopte  of  Oregon.  I  wouM 
like  to  thank  Chairman  Gray  for  his  commit- 
ment to  protect  SPA  ratepayers  and  timber  re- 
ceipts wtwn  this  resolution  goes  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate. 

The  committee  resolutton  will  not  solve  our 
defkstt  problem,  but  it  is  a  step  in  ttie  right  di- 
rectian.  Today,  we  begin  an  honest  budget 
process,  not  one  based  on  defkat  smoke  and 
mirrors.  A  process  that  shoukj  be  based  on 
cuttiag  aH  the  fat  out  of  ttie  Government 
befoie  we  ask  the  An>encan  people  to  pay 
higher  taxes. 

&&.  GRAY  of  Pemuylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
coiKtmie  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoiAin>]. 

Mk*.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mf.  Cfiairman,  I'm  going  to  vote  for  the 
buddet  resolutnn  approved  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  It  is  not  perfect  but  it  is, 
in  ny  judgment  ttie  best  alternative  of  any  of 
tt>ose  presented  to  tt>e  House  today.  No 
bud^  can  satisfy  everyone,  txjt  the  commit- 
tee xesolutkKi  provkjes  a  fiscal  blueprint  wtvch 
addresses  natk>nal  priorities  and  distributes 
the  tacrilKes  necessary  to  cope  with  our  Fed- 
eral budget  dilemma  in  a  fairer  manner  than 
any  other  plan  offered  for  our  consideratk>n.  I 
believe  It  is  important  ttwt  we  choose  be- 
tween these  plans,  and  that  we  choose  today. 

\NNe  I  auppoit  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
conMttee  resokitton,  I  am  concerned  atxiut  a 
prow^ion  wittiin  it  wtiich  would  task  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  with  establishing  a 
user  fee  system  to  pay  for  the  filling  of  the 
strategk:  petroleum  reserve.  Let  me  make  my 
posikxi  on  this  matter  crystal  dear.  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  fee  or  tax  which  wouM  increase 
tt>e  price  of  imported,  but  not  domestic,  oil. 
The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  a  natkxtei 
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security  reaouroe,  the  cost  of  which  shoukj  be 
home  by  tie  Natton  as  a  wtKsle,  not  soleiy  by 
regtorts  lilte  New  England  that  must  rely  on 
imported  oil.  I  support  a  75,000  tMurel-per-day 
fill  rate  for  the  reserve,  if  the  coste  of  that  rate 
are  fairly  thared.  Some  of  my  colleagues  be- 
lieve ttiat  the  user  fee  language  in  the  com- 
mittee budget  woukJ  have  to  operate  like  an 
oil  import  fee.  Others  believe  it  woukJ  cause 
an  irwrea^  in  ttie  price  of  oil,  whether  pro- 
duced doraestteaHy  or  abroad. 

I  e)^>ea  ttiat  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  ttirough  ttie  recondliatkxi  process, 
will  resolv^  the  controversy  on  this  issue  in  a 
way  ttiat  ensures  ttiat  ttie  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  u^er  fee  will  treat  ttie  price  of  all  oil 
equally.  I  frill  not  support  a  budget  recondlia- 
tion  bill  that  does  not  have  that  result.  Further, 
I  want  to  thake  it  dear,  that  should  the  budget 
resolution  return  from  conference  with  this 
user  fee  pToviston  changed  in  a  way  that  man- 
dates an  ^  import  fee,  I  will  vote  against  the 
conference  report  Increased  revenues  are 
necessary!  to  deal  responsibly  with  the  No.  1 
probtom  ffdng  our  economy,  our  budget  defi- 
cit txjt  the  burdens  associated  with  those  rev- 
enues mist  be  distributed  equitat>ly.  An  oil 
import  fee  will  simply  not  meet  ttiat  test  and 
therefore  »houkj  not  be  a  part  of  the  budget 
ultimatelyBdopted  by  ttiis  Congress. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
from  West  Virginia   [Mr. 

TAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
the  Hagler /Leonard  fight  up 
|es  Town  Monday  night.  In 
watching  that  fight  I  saw  a  fascinating 
mixture  of  violence,  showmanship, 
workmanship,  and  intelligence. 

I  was  laiinking  about  how  these  same 
qualities  are  evident  In  the  budget 
debate.  I  see  the  violence  that  the 
President's  budget  would  wreak  on  the 
core  of  America.  The  lost  educations, 
the  deatii  of  health  care  for  the  elder- 
ly, the  i^eterans  asking  why  the  coun- 
try then  defended  turned  its  back  on 
them,  tAe  coal  miners  who  lost  their 
Jobs  because  of  hidden  taxes  that 
cheat  thie  coal  industry. 

I  see  t^e  showmanship  of  the  minor- 
ity part^,  which  offered  no  budget  of 
its  own^  which  traded  responsibility 
for  cheat)  shots. 

I  see  I  the  workmanship  of  Bill 
Gray.  vi|ho  has  given  us  a  responsible 
agenda  {for  America.  I  watched  him 
work  to  include  everyone  in  this 
debate,  land  I  watched  the  showmen 
turn  thqir  backs. 

And  finally,  I  see  the  intelligence  in 
the  final  product  of  the  chairman's 
work.  Btu,  Gray  has  given  us  a  docu- 
ment thfit  improves  educational  oppor- 
tunitiesj  that  improves  the  quality  and 
availability  of  health  care  for  the  el- 
derly, that  keeps  our  commitment  to 
veterans,  and  that  reduces  this  admin- 
istration's deficit  significantly  and  re- 
sponsibnr.  with  no  hidden  taxes  on 
those  wno  can  least  afford  it. 

Mr.  C  lairman.  on  Monday  two  great 
champUos     fought     and     one     was 


crowned.  There  is  some  disagreement 
over  the  split  decision  in  that  fight.  I 
had  no  vote  In  that  decision,  but  today 
I  do.  On  my  card,  Btu.  Grat's  budget 
is  a  clear  winner.  On  my  card.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  imanimous  decision 
that  Bill  Gray  will  go  home  from  this 
Chamber  tonight  and  the  American 
people  will  know  that  a  great  states- 
man became  a  great  champion  for  the 
best  qualities  of  Us  country. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  inquire  of  the  mi- 
nority how  many  speakers  they  have 
left  and  the  time  remaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  indicates  one 
speaker  on  the  minority  side. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray]  has  4V4  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Stewholm]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  say  this  is  not 
a  perfect  budget,  but  it  is  not  a  phony 
budget  and  it  is  not  a  sham.  It  has  reid 
deficit  reductions  of  $38.2  billion. 

The  $2  trillion  debt  we  now  have  is 
real.  The  $150  biUion  trade  deficit  is 
real. 

The  gentleman  a  moment  ago  was 
totally  correct  when  he  said  we  can 
run  but  we  cannot  hide.  If  these  as- 
suimptions  are  wrong,  sequestration  in 
August  will  certainly  cause  us  to  get 
right. 

This  budget  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is 
not  a  sham  and  it  is  not  phony.  It  is 
real. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  the 
House  will  adopt  a  budget  of  $1 .038  trillk>n.  A 
$1  trillk)n  budget  is  an  incredible  figure,  txjt  it 
pales  next  to  the  inaedible  figure  of  our  $2 
trilUon  natkxial  debt 

A  couple  of  years  ago.  neariy  everyone  in 
Congress  called  for  actton  to  reduce  ttie  na- 
ttonal  debt  We  used  such  words  as  "fiscal  re- 
straint" a  responsible  budget"  and  "real  defi- 
cit reduction."  I  guess  times  have  changed, 
because  today  we  are  ignoring  these  expres- 
skxis  as  vire  debate  ttiis  budget  Here  we  are 
with  a  budget  ttiat  raises  taxes  by  $18  billkxi, 
yet  it  still  fails  to  reduce  the  defkat  to  an  ac- 
ceptable level.  Although  times  have  changed, 
our  nattonal  debt  has  not 

We  constantly  face  tough  dedstons  in  our 
day-to-day  work,  but  there  is  one  dedston  ttiat 
is  not  tCHjgh.  We  must  take  serious  steps 
toward  redudng  ttie  budget  def.oit  Today  we 
are  shirtdng  our  responsibility,  a  responsibiiity 
we  put  on  ourselves  wfien  we  approved 
Gramm-Rudman  legisiation.  As  a  coaponsor 
of  ttiat  legistatnn,  I  am  disappointed  in  how 
readHy  Congress  abandoned  it  Sure,  ttiis 
budget  claims  to  meet  the  $106  billton  defkat 
target  It  does  not  do  it  tfvough  signifk»nt 
spending  cuts.  It  does  it  by  raising  taxes. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  honor  the  com- 
mitment we  undertook,  and  make  the  ded- 


stons ttiat  wiH  bring  about  real  defKtt  reduc- 
ttons.  We  cannot  continue  to  rely  on  account- 
ing ticks  to  reduce  ttie  deficit  We  may  fool 
ourselves,  but  we  cannot  fool  the  American 
peopte. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  contend  the 
House  budget  proposal  contains  a  fundamen- 
tal flaw  of  poteintiaHy  devastating  proportton— 
it  fails  to  plan  for  our  Natton's  future. 

I  would  like  to  speak  spedficaily  to  an  area 
of  ttie  budget  with  wtiich  I  am  particularly  ta- 
miliar— functton  250  whch  provkles  for  the 
funding  of  our  science,  space,  and  technotogy 
programs.  Tlie  House  budget  cute  $1.1  billion 
betow  the  PreskJenfs  request  a  fuH  12  per- 
cent reducton  in  funding  for  ttiese  essential 
programs. 

Fermilab,  the  worid's  most  powerful  partkde 
accelerator,  is  tocated  in  my  congressional 
district  in  Batavia,  IL  This  tremendous  high 
energy  research  facility  has  proven  itself  to  be 
a  very  prudent  investment  by  ttie  Congress 
and  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  It  has  lead  to  sdentifk: 
discoveries  of  profound  social  and  economk: 
significance.  In  fact  it  has  been  estimated 
ttiat  as  much  as  one-ttiird  of  our  current  GNP 
is  directly  related  to  high  energy  phystos  re- 
search done  over  the  last  40  years.  You  don't 
have  to  be  a  sdentist  to  understand  ttiose 
numbers. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  House  budget  pro- 
posal wouM  result  in  the  toss  of  200  jobs  in 
our  Natton's  high  energy  research  fadlities. 
The  operatton  of  Fermilab  and  the  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  would  have  to  be  curtailed 
by  one-third.  In  additton,  funds  would  not  be 
available  kx  ttie  most  promising  new  research 
tool  on  the  horizon,  the  superconducting 
super  coHkJer,  recently  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Chairman 
Roe  spoke  on  the  House  ftoor  yesterday  to 
express  his  deep  concern  with  the  shortsight- 
edness of  this  budget  with  regard  to  bask;  sd- 
ence  programs,  induding  the  severe  cuts 
planned  for  our  Natton's  Space  Program,  a 
source  of  pride  and  inspiratton  for  all  of  us.  I 
must  echo  his  concerns  in  this  regard,  and  ap- 
plaud his  efforte  to  preserve  ttie  U.S.  position 
at  the  leading  edge  of  scientific  research  and 
knowledge. 

The  future  of  America's  security,  economy, 
technotogy  and  leadershp  rote  in  the  world 
community  depend  upon  the  steps  we  take 
today  to  plan  for  our  Natton's  future.  I  wouM 
suggest  to  all  Members  of  this  body.  Demo- 
crate  and  Repubitoans,  ttiat  we  had  better 
start  at  the  beginning — where  it  counte. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  93 
and  believe  it  represente  a  near  perfect  com- 
promise in  a  year  of  very  difficult  economk: 
and  polittoal  dxNces. 

Ttie  resolution  reported  by  ttie  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  a  fair  approach  to  deficit  reduction  as 
it  provkles  for  equal  cute  in  both  military  and 
domestic  programs. 

House  Concun-ent  Resokition  95  actiieves  a 
real  and  permanent  deficit  reduction  of  $38.2 
biHtoa  unlike  the  administoation's  budget 
whtoh  depends  in  many  respecte  on  1-year 
savings  due  to  asset  sales.  It  is  no  secret 
however,  that  ttiese  "one-shot"  budget  sav- 
ings actually  often  result  in  increased  coste  in 
future  years.  In  fact  ttie  permanent  deficit  re- 


duction realized  by  the  committee's  resohriton 
is  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  $19.8  biHton 
whtoh  woukJ  be  realized  under  ttie  Prestoenf  s 
proposal. 

The  measure  also  meeto  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  deficit  target  for  fiacal  yew 
1968  by  producing  a  deficit  of  $107.6  blltoa 
$400  millton  under  the  target  of  $108  blltoa 

Unfortunately,  however,  one  etoment  of  the 
committee's  resototion  has  become  somewhat 
controversial— the  $18  biWon  revenue  in- 
crease, the  nature  of  wtitoh  will  be  dedded  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  my  esti- 
mation, this  proviston  shoukj  not  be  met  with 
such  constematiorv— even  ttie  President's 
budget  calls  for  $23  bHlton  in  "revenue"  in- 
creases. I  am  confident  ttiat  ttie  committee 
will  design  a  revenue  package  that  is  eco- 
nomtoally  feasibto  and  one  wtitoh  will  not 
result  in  an  increase  in  income  tax  rates,  I,  for 
one,  oppose  income  tax  increases.  I  wouM. 
however,  support  ottier  revenue  enhancers 
such  as  an  Increase  in  the  cigarette  tax.  In  my 
opinton,  a  truly  meaningful  deficit  reduction 
package  must  combine  revenue  increases 
with  fair  and  reasonable  cute.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  note  at  ttiis  time  that  ttiese  revenue  in- 
creases wouto  be  totally  dedk:ated  to  deficit 
reduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  proposal  also  has 
my  strong  support  because  it  provktes  ade- 
quate funding  for  education  and  for  other  im- 
portant domestic  programs  induding  those 
whch  benefit  our  cNldren,  senior  citizens,  the 
needy  and  the  homeless,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  budget  proposed  by  ttie  Prestoent 

The  simple  reality  is  ttiat  to  meet  ttie  basto 
and  critical  human  needs  wtvch  are  our  pri- 
mary responsibility,  we  must  enact  a  txjdget 
whch  deals  realistically  with  the  deficit  Whia 
revenue  enhancement  is  difficult  it  is  unavokl- 
able  if  we  are  to  truly  get  ttie  deficit  under 
control.  While  the  administration  tries  to  dakn 
ttie  high  ground  of  fiscal  responsibility,  ite 
budget  actually  sacrifices  the  intereste  of  ttie 
average  American. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  committee's 
budget  resototton  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  come  twfore 
ttie  committee  now  to  let  my  colleagues  know 
my  own  misgivings  of  how  ttie  txjdget  resolu- 
tion we  are  about  to  adopt  wHI  affect  the 
safety  and  operations  of  our  aviation  system. 
Because  of  ttie  budget  ceilings  that  are  being 
set  for  the  aviation  programs  under  transpor- 
tation function  400,  we  wHI  neither  be  abto  to 
exparto  ttie  capacity  of  our  airports,  nor  wW 
we  be  abto  to  modernize  our  antiquated  air 
traffic  control  fadlities  and  equipment  to 
handte  growing  numbers  of  airplane  fNghte 

With  this  level  of  funding,  vra  will  not  be 
able  to  add  to  our  ah-eady  overburdened  air 
traffic  controller  work  force.  We  will  also  not 
be  abto  to  increase  ttie  staffing  levels  of  our 
safety  cops-on-the-beat  ttie  air  carrier  and 
general  aviation  safety  inspectors,  or  to 
expand  ttie  ranks  of  the  already  overextended 
spedaKste  who  maintain  our  air  traffic  contiol 
equipment 

We  are  already  years  behind  in  replacing 
ttie  equipment  used  by  contioNers.  Much  of 
ttie  equipment  now  being  utilized  is  20  years 
behind  ttie  stato^-ttia-art  But  witti  ttteae 
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budgst  nuntNra,  w*  wM  g«l  owen  further 
taNnd.  TTmi*  to  baraly  wwugh  in  the  budget 
raeoMion  to  oonlnue  whit  we  eterted  proour- 
kig  iMt  year.  Moreover,  there  are  no  doiare  to 
purohaae  or  inetal  the  equipment  tor  which  re- 
■earrti  and  dewetaptnent  wii  be  conipteled 
tN»  year.  Among  the  ilonw  Hcely  to  be  de- 
toyed  are  terminal  Doppler  weather  radar  for 
ttie  deliction  of  wind  sheer  and  hazardous 
waatwr.  the  acMnoe  air  traffic  control  com- 
pmar  system,  impreved  radars  for  en  route 
oenlsrs  and  air  traffic  control  tarmirtals,  and 
the  new  oommunicaliona  ayslem  for  air-to- 
gmund  and  fafdMy-to4acWy  oommunicalions. 

in  short,  the  budget  numbers  tor  avialion 
progRBma  contained  in  the  budget  resolution 
Just  about  oneura  that  the  delays  we  are  expe- 
rtondng  now  wM  only  worsen.  These  numbers 
alao  wM  abruptly  cut  off  our  efforts  over  the 
peat  2  years  to  mainlain  and  improve  the  avia- 
tion systsm's  margin  of  safety.  Theee  funding 
lewato  may.  In  fact,  contriwte  to  the  erosion  of 
avtoMon  salely  In  the  future. 

Thto  wM  occur  despMe  the  fact  that  we  have 
the  funds  in  ttte  avialion  trust  fund  necessary 
to  make  theee  Improvamants  at  airports  and 
in  the  air  traffic  control  system.  Through  an  8 
percent  pasesngar  ticket  tax,  a  tax  on  general 
aviatton  fuel,  and  cargo  and  other  taxes,  avia- 
tton  ueers  oonlrtMJto  more  than  enough  reve- 
nues to  stvport  fuK  furxlng  of  these  aviation 
needs.  Ttvough  ttwee  taxes,  more  than  $3  bil- 
lon wW  go  into  ttie  tmst  fund  in  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Unfortunately,  the  budget  resolution  we  are 
adopting  wM  prevent  us  from  spendir>g  the 
tiuat  fund  to  meet  the  aviatxxt  system's  ca- 
padly  and  safety  needs.  Right  now,  the  un- 
committed  surpkjs  in  the  trust  fund  is  more 
tiisn  $4  bWon,  and  K  is  estimated  to  increase 
to  SS.6  bifikm  by  October  of  this  yev. 

If  the  money  to  availabie  and  if  it  can  be 
uaed  only  for  ttwee  necessary  aviation  pro- 
grama,  why  to  it  just  sitting  there?  As  has  twen 
ttie  case  sinoe  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
resohitton,  we  keep  hoUing  ttie  money  in  ttie 
tnjst  fund  hostage  to  make  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  kxik  smaller  on  paper. 

Like  my  coMoaguea.  I  am  also  worried  about 
tfw  size  of  the  Federal  deficit,  and  I  supported 
fiacaly  prudent  measures  to  cut  the  defidt 
But  having  money  just  sitting  in  ttie  trust  fund 
to  not  such  a  measure,  rtot  spending  ttie 
money  to  only  a  bookkeeping  shuffle— not  real 
oencR  reaei. 

The  only  way  to  ctiange  ttito  aituatxxi  is  to 
make  some  fundamental  changes  in  the  way 
we  treat  the  aviatton  programs  in  the  budget 
and  approprtotiona  process. 

I  have  been  joinsd  by  a  group  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  H.R.  8  to  take  the  avia- 
tton and  user-financed  trust  funds  "off- 
budget"  Going  "off-budget"  has.  sadly 
proven  to  be  the  only  way  we  can  meet  ttie 
current  and  future  needs  of  ttie  aviatkxi 
system. 

Under  H.R.  8,  we  wouM  keep  mechanisms 
in  the  process  to  keep  the  fund  solvent  and 
deficit-proof.  It  to  unfair  to  collect  an  8  percent 
ticket  tax  and  tlien  refuse  to  spend  ttiia  reve- 
nuea  coHected.  It  to  also  unfair  to  users  of  the 
•vtotton  system  for  us  to  use  ttie  trust  fund  to 
offset  deficits  in  the  rest  of  ttie  budget  wtien 
aviatton  needs  are  going  unmet 


Ttifare  to  no  questton  the  need  for  aviation 
Improvements  exist  There  to  also  no  question 
ttiat  jwHtiout  a  change  in  how  the  Aviatton 
Tnis^  Fund  to  treated  by  the  congressional 
buddst  process  and  Gramm-Rudman-Holiings 
prov|nons,  we  are  going  to  tie  in  an  increas- 
InglyidHficult  bind. 

The  delays  and  inconveniences  to  date  will 
pale  by  compaitokxi  to  what  Kes  atiead. 
People  who  will  want  to  fly  simply  will  not  be 
able  to  fly.  Travelers  will  be  grounded  be- 
cause the  system  will  not  be  atiie  to  accom- 
mod|to  enough  airplanes. 

In  Ittie  future,  ttien  wtien  you  may  come  to 
me  fnd  ask  what  the  Aviatton  Subcommittee 
to  d^ing  to  end  delays  or  to  make  sure  the 
skies  are  safe,  I  will  have  to  remind  you  ttiat 
whif  we  knew  the  needs  and  had  collected 
funds  from  aviatton  users  to  address  the 
needs,  our  congresstonai  budget  resototton 
prevwited  us  from  moving  fonward. 

Mft  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to 
axpr^  my  concern  attout  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's fiscal  year  1988  budget  resokitton  re- 
gard^ funding  for  ttie  admintotratton  of  the 
Une«ipk>yment  Insurance  [Ul]  Program.  The 
Budget  Committee  chose  to  freeze  funding  for 
thto  program  at  fiscal  year  1987  leveto,  a  re- 
ductfen  of  $100  million  betow  the  C80  base- 
line. This  cut  comes  on  top  of  a  furxling 
freeae  imposed  on  the  Unemptoyment  Insur- 
ance Program  for  the  cunent  fiscal  year.  If 
this  reductton  is  accepted  by  the  Appropria- 
ttons  Committee,  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
anca  Program  woukj  be  operating  in  fiscal 
year  1988  at  fiscal  year  1986  funding  leveto. 

The  Budget  Committee's  recommendatton 
to  particulariy  disturbing  as  it  comes  on  the 
heelB  of  efforts  to  reverse  last  year's  ill-con- 
skleaad  cut.  Within  the  next  few  weeks,  I  will 
be  rising  agam  to  urge  your  support  for  ttie 
Apptjopriations  Committee's  supplemental  ap- 
prophations  bill,  which  contains  $100  millton 
for  tie  admintotration  of  the  Unemptoyment 
Insuiance  Program.  Ttie  Appropriations  Com- 
mcttae  has  included  these  funds  in  its  txll  be- 
cause It  recognizes  ttiat  ttie  funding  freeze  im- 
posad  on  ttie  Unemployment  Insurance  Pro- 
grant  last  year  is  having  a  devastating  effect 
on  a  great  many  States.  All  across  ttie  courv 
try,  etttier  Unemployment  Insurance  offices 
are  being  closed,  service  to  ttie  public  Is  being 
contacted,  or  State  emptoyment  security  offi- 
cers are  losing  ttieir  jobs.  In  some  States,  in- 
dudhig  New  York,  all  of  these  things  are  oc- 

I  fear  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  repeating 
thto  Idismal  scenarto.  Last  year,  ttie  U.S.  De- 
partlnent  of  Latxx  recommended  a  $144  mil- 
lton increase  in  the  Unemptoyment  Insurance 
Program;  Congress  gave  it  nothing.  Thto  year 
ttie  Department  of  Labor  recommended  an  irv 
creaee  of  $70  million;  ttie  Budget  Committee 
has  recommended  no  increase.  Ttie  Unem- 
ptoyment Insurance  Program  to  thin,  very  ttiin. 
The,  freeze  of  last  year  is  cutting  away  at  the 

ff  ttie  program.  Anottier  freeze  woukf 
ttie  tiones  of  ttie  program. 
Budget  Committee's  recommendatton 
ig  Unemployment  Insurance  wouM 
deal  a  senous  blow  to  thto  vital  program.  It  to 
a  blow  ttiat  ttie  Unempk>yment  Insurance  Pro- 
grarfi  cannot  wittistand,  the  States  ctiarged 
with  implementing  the  program  cannot  with- 
startd.  and.  most  Importantly,  our  constitutents 


cannot  wittistand.  Wtien  ttie  Appropriations 
establishes  its  prtorities  within  ttie 
resolutton.  I  urge  It  to  provkje 
for  ttie  Unemptoyment  Insur- 
ance f 

Mr.  FR^NZEL  Mr.  Ctiairman,  this  has  been 
an  interedting  day.  All  ttie  opttons  available 
are  pure  fantasy. 

Our  first  adventure  was  on  ttie  President's 
budget  tti^t  was  a  trip  ttvough  historytand. 
Ttie  budgat  to  tiased  on  figures  a  half  a  year 
oto.  Its  assumpttons  are  Impossibly  rosy. 
Democrats  have  laughed  at  It,  but  have  today 
paid  it  ttia  ultimate  compliment  of  imitation. 
They  have  used  the  same  impossible  assump- 
ttons for  titeir  laughable  budget 

The  seqond  adventure  was  ttie  Dannemeyer 
amendmefit  Ttiat  was  a  visit  to  ttie  Land  of 
Oz.  Ttie  V^izzard  woukj  turn  debt  into  gold. 

The  third  adventure  was  ttie  Black  Caucus. 
It  was  a  Joumey  to  fMever-Never  Land.  Es- 
ctiewing  ^Ichemy,  K  to  tiased  on  a  mountain- 
ous tax  to^  and  the  whimswal  notton  that  un- 
employmekit  is  limited  to  4  percent 

Ttie  foirth  adventure  was  the  worst  It  was 
the  vote  on  the  Democrat  budget  Ttiat  too, 
was  a  fantasy  voyage,  tiased  on  all  ttie  impos- 
sible assumpttons.  Ttiat  its  composers 
sneered  at  in  ttie  Presklent's  txxlget 

I  call  it{  ttie  worst  of  ttie  day's  adventures 
because  ^  expect  better  of  ttie  House  lead- 
ership. It  was  not  ttie  worst  budget  presented 
today.  Bu^  it  was  disappointing  because  this 
House  aril  ttie  American  people  expect  ttie 
House  Bi^lget  Committee  to  present  a  ration- 
al, cotierent  iMdget 

A  tiudgat  tiased  on  assumptions  dismissed 
out  of  hand  in  ttie  Presklent's  work  to  not  a  ra- 
tional ona  Either  thto  House  can  expect  good 
work  from  Its  committees,  or  it  stiould  reject 
the  comniittees'  products.  In  ttito  case  rejec- 
tion to  ttie  only  reasonabto  ctwice. 

In  additton  to  its  whimsKal  basis,  the  Demo- 
crat or  House  Budget  Committee,  budget  res- 
okitton has  too  much  spending  and  too  much 
new  taxef .  Even  if  it  had  a  rational  basis,  it 
would  still  tie  a  toser. 

Like  ttie  ottier  tosers.  it  deserves  a  negative 
vote.        I 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  trie  budget  plan  devetoped  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  I  vrant  to  compli- 
ment the  members  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  especially  Chairman  Gray,  for  developing 
a  vialile  txjdget  plan  under  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

I  am  p<t)bably  like  most  of  ttie  Members  of 
tills  House  in  ttiat  I  am  not  enamored  of  any 
of  the  alternatives  ttiat  are  before  us.  I  am 
frankly  disappointed  ttiat  we  do  not  have  addi- 
tional ctiaices  and  ttiat  in  particular,  ttie  mi- 
nority haa  opted  against  developing  Its  own  al- 
ternative. Thto  tias  greatly  limited  our  ctKMces. 

On  ttie  ottier  hand,  some  plan  is  better  ttian 
no  plan,  and  it  is  ttie  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal that  makes  ttie  best  effort  at  deficit  re- 
duction vitiile  attempting  to  accommodate  the 
many  competing  and  conflicting  interests  in 
thtoHotn^. 

Ttie  Dannemeyer  plan,  in  contrast  tiases  a 
large  part  of  its  deficit  reduction  on  a  novel 
and  untebtad  plan  of  tax  amnesty  and  refi- 
nancing ttie  national  debt  with  goto-t>acked 
bonds.  It  assumes  ttiat  tax  amnesty  wouto 


raise  some  $15  bHNon  over  a  3-month  period. 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  wouM  be  wise  to  adopt 
such  refinancing  or  amnesty  plan  wittiout  a 
great  deal  more  study  and  evaluation. 

The  Prestoenfs  plan  calto  for  $1.02  triiKon 
in  spending,  including  a  $24  biliton  increase  in 
defense,  a  total  of  $20  tiillion  in  foreign  akj, 
and  stiarp  cuts  in  Federal  support  of  educa- 
tion, health,  mass  transit  housing,  and  agricul- 
ture. 

Wliito  I  stiare  ttie  administration's  support 
for  a  strong  national  defense  and  an  end  to 
waste,  I  am  concerned  ttiat  some  of  the  cuts 
go  too  far.  For  example,  ttie  admintotration's 
txjdget  seriously  stiortctianges  a  major  com- 
ponent of  our  war  on  drugs,  by  proposing  to 
terminate  thto  year  a  program  v^k^  we  en- 
acted just  last  year  to  fumish  $225  millkxi  in 
Federal  assistance  for  State  and  local  drug 
enforcement  efforts,  as  well  as  deep  cuts  in 
drug  testing  and  treatment 

By  the  same  token,  I  am  concerned  about 
proposed  cuts  in  mass  ti-ansit  health  care  for 
ttie  poor  and  etoerly,  and  tielp  for  farmers,  as 
well  as  ttie  failure  to  provkJe  increased  re- 
sources for  environmental  protection  and 
cleanup. 

Admintotration  proposals  for  massive  cuts  of 
$4  txIKon  in  akj  to  education  and  student 
toans  are  also  cause  for  major  concern.  Ttie 
administratkxi  to  proposing  to  cut  t>y  more 
ttian  a  ttwd  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  which 
helps  ttie  most  econonncally  disadvantaged  of 
our  Nation's  students  attend  college.  That  to 
ttie  wrong  direction,  in  my  judgment  when  our 
country  needs  to  invest  more,  not  less,  in  our 
young  peopto  and  our  ability  to  compete  in 
international  markets. 

I  am  similarly  concerned  ttiat  ttie  administi-a- 
tion  has  not  recognized  the  chronic  nature  of 
our  revenue  stiortfall.  Many  of  the  administra- 
tion's deficit  reduction  proposals  are  tiased 
upon  one-shot  revenue-raising  measures — 
such  as  the  sate  of  some  $9  biliton  in  Govern- 
ment assets — rather  ttian  on  structural 
ctianges  ttiat  will  yield  tong-term  reductions.  I 
don't  oppose  turning  certain  Government  re- 
sources over  to  ttie  private  sector,  txjt  a  fire 
sale  of  assets  just  to  reduce  ttie  deficit  is  not 
wise,  in  my  judgment 

Just  as  the  administration's  budget  plan  to 
too  draconian  with  respect  to  social  programs 
and  unrealisbc  with  respect  to  revenues,  ttie 
DymaHy/Black  Caucus  plan  goes  too  far  in 
ttto  other  direction.  It  calls  for  tax  increases  of 
$56  biliton  over  and  atxive  wtiat  to  already  in 
ttie  Budget  Committee  resolution  in  order  to 
fund  wkjespread  increases  in  various  social 
and  welfare  programs.  Moreover,  ttie  Dymally 
defense  cuts  include  some  defense  programs 
wtMch,  in  my  judgment  are  important  to  our 
national  security,  such  as  the  Trident  II  (D-5) 
missito  and  ttie  Trident  submarine. 

Thto  leads  to  conskleration  of  ttie  Budget 
Committee  plan.  As  with  ttie  other  alterna- 
tives, it  to  not  perfect  In  particular,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  ttto  Budget  Committee,  like  the 
administoBtion,  has  opted  to  use  ttie  unrealis- 
tK  economto  assuniptions  of  ttie  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  [OMB]  in  order  to 
proiact  ttto  impact  of  revenue  and  spending 
dedstons.  These  assumpttons  are  ttiat  eoo- 
nornc  growth  vmII  be  3.9  and  3.7  percent  for 
1987  and  1988,  respectively,  instead  of  the 
more  realistic  projection  of  3.5  and  2.9  per- 


cent devetoped  by  the  Congresstonai  Budget 
Office  [C80]. 

Simitorty,  the  OMB  has  predcted  inflation  of 
3.8  and  3.6  percent  for  1987  and  1988,  in- 
stead of  ttie  4.5-  and  4.4-percent  increases 
foreseen  by  ttie  CBO. 

If  ttie  CBO  projections  are  more  accurate 
ttian  ttie  OMB  projections,  and  ttiat  to  most 
likely  ttie  case,  it  will  mean  we  are  off  t>y 
some  $25  biliton  to  $30  bilNon  in  our  deficit 
estimates,  and  ttiat  to  a  very  sertous  variance, 
in  my  judgment 

I  have  some  ottier  reservations  attout  the 
Budget  Committee  plan,  induding  its  cuts 
once  again  in  MedKare.  It  to  not  enough  to 
say  ttiat  we  do  not  want  ttiese  cuts  to  have  a 
negative  impact  on  beneficiaries,  because 
saying  it  does  not  guarantee  it  I  tiave  already 
seen  definite  probtoms  result  from  previous 
cuts,  and  it  to  inevitatile  that  further  cuts  will 
result  in  furttier  prot>lems  for  t>eneftoiaries, 
particularly  in  ttie  quality  of  health  care  ttiey 
receive. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  ttie  Budget  Com- 
mittee plan  may  go  too  far  in  cutting  defense 
betow  the  level  needed  to  keep  pace  with  in- 
flation. I  have  no  question  ttiat  too  much  in 
the  way  of  defense  cuts  will  have  a  negative 
impact  on  our  readiness. 

On  ttie  ottier  hand,  in  terms  of  broad  pa- 
rameters, ttie  Budget  Committee  plan  is  prob- 
ably ttie  best  of  all  alternatives  tiefore  us  as  a 
jumping  off  place  for  developing  a  good  fiscal 
1988  budget  The  Budget  Committee  has 
done  a  good  job  in  tioWing  ttie  line  of  growth 
In  other  Federal  programs,  and  also  in  recog- 
nizing that  to  cut  ttie  deficit  we  must  focus 
on  all  parts  of  ttie  txidget  equation,  induding 
revenues.  By  making  fundamental  stixjctural 
reforms,  instead  of  one-time  revenue  raising 
measures,  it  places  us  on  a  better  glktepath  to 
zero  deficits  ttian  the  administratton  txidget 
wtiich  merely  delays  the  day  of  reckoning. 

Also,  very  importantty,  ttie  Budget  Commit- 
tee pton  provkjes  full  funding  for  ttie  war  on 
drugs. 

Moreover,  no  matter  wtiat  problems  any  of 
us  woukj  have  with  ttie  individual  alternatives 
tiefore  us  today,  all  are  preferabto  to  ttie  fiscal 
buzzsaw  that  is  the  Gramm-Rudman  Defidt 
Reduction  Act.  And  It  is  those  mindless, 
across-ttie-board  cuts  of  Gramm-Rudman — in- 
duding a  $37  biliton  defense  cut— that  wouto 
tie  ttie  faltoack  if  we  fail  to  approve  a  budget 
plan. 

I  urge  my  coHeagues  to  bear  in  mind  ttiat 
ttito  to  not  our  last  opportunity  to  work  the 
txxlget  into  a  more  desirattle  form.  In  terms  of 
a  tiasic  starting  point  ttie  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee tias  done  a  commendatito  job,  and  I 
tiope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  supporting 
ttito  alternative. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mkihigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  ttie  first  concurrem  resokitton  on 
the  budget  as  reported  by  ttie  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  want  to  oommerto  my  colleagues  on 
the  Budget  Committee  for  coming  up  with  a 
reasonabto  and  realistic  budget  in  difficult  dr- 
cumstanoes. 

Ttie  budget  resolutton  divkles  defidt  reduc- 
tion equaNy  between  spendtog  cuts  and  reve- 
nue increases.  Deficit  reductions  in  ttie  com- 
mittee resokJtion  totiri  $36  bWton— $4.3  biliton 
more  in  defidt  reductions  than  ttiose  in  the 
Presklent's  budgat  Using  ttie  Prestoenfs  eco- 


nomto assumptions,  the  committee's  budgat 
will  reach  ttie  Gramm-Rudman  target  of  $106 
txUton.  Of  course,  using  more  accurate  eco- 
nomc  assumptions,  the  deficit  under  thto 
budget  will  be  $132  bUlton— still  a  substantial 
reduction  betow  ttie  CBO  baseline  of  $171  bU- 
lton. Ttie  committee  resototion  assumes 
spending  cuts  ttiat  will  total  $17.5  bflNon  in 
outiay  reductions  next  year.  These  cuts  are  di- 
vtoed  equally  tietween  ttie  Pentagon  and  do- 
mestic programs— tile  same  formula  catted  for 
in  Gramm-Rudman. 

Thto  committee  budget  proposes  raducttons 
of  Pentagon  outtays  by  $8.75  biliton  betow  ttie 
CBO  tiaseiine.  Ttie  resototion  indudes  txidget 
authority  of  $289  billion  for  miiitary  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1968,  compared  witti  $312  biliton 
requested  by  the  Presklent  Wtiito  ttito  may 
seem  like  a  drastk:  cut  it  to  important  to  put 
ttito  reduction  in  perspective.  First  outiays  wW 
still  be  $2.1  billkKi  over  ttie  cunent  level. 
Second,  since  1980  military  spending  has  in- 
creased by  over  50  percent  At  ttie  same  time, 
domestic  discretionary  spending  has  de- 
creased by  nearty  27  percent  Wtiito  it  to  dear- 
ly time  for  military  spending  to  share  in  efforts 
to  reduce  ttie  defidt  the  $289  biliton  to  suffi- 
dent  to  support  a  stong  and  adequate  nation- 
al defense. 

Ttie  committee  txidget  also  rejected  ttie 
President's  proposed  14-percent  increase  in 
foreign  akl.  Instead,  ttto  committee  recom- 
mends a  cut  in  foreign  akJ  of  over  $1  bMion. 

Ttie  committee  txidget  also  assumes  cuts 
of  $8.75  bHkon  in  domestic  spendkig  next 
year.  Ttie  budget  does  not  however,  induda 
ttie  draconian  spendtog  cuts  and  program 
eliminattons  recommended  t>y  the  Preaident 
Most  dtocretionary  spendtog  programs  woukl 
be  fi-ozen  at  the  current  level. 

I  was  pleased  that  ttie  committee  saw  fit  to 
reject  ttie  drastic  cuts  in  educatton  progams 
and  to  recommerto  an  infiation  adjuaiment  in 
progams  wittiin  ttie  education  and  training 
function.  Ttie  committee  furttier  recommends 
increases  atiove  infiation  for  certain  vital  edu- 
cation programs  such  as  diapter  1,  handh 
capped  education,  arto  Pell  grants. 

Thto  to  in  stiarp  contrast  to  ttie  Presklent's 
budget  request  for  a  28-percent  cut  in  educa- 
tton programs.  Ttie  differing  prtorities  of  ttie 
committee  resolution  and  ttie  Prestoenfs  re- 
quest are  tiest  ilustrated  t>y  comparisons  in 
education  programs.  For  exampto,  wtiHe  the 
Prestoenfs  budget  called  for  ttie  eiiminatton  of 
vocational  education,  ttie  committee  resototion 
assumes  an  increase  in  vocaltonal  education 
to  match  inflation.  For  guaranteed  student 
toans,  wtiito  the  Prestoenfs  budget  induded 
cuts  of  61  percent  betow  ttie  leveto  auttiorized 
in  ttie  Higher  Education  Act  of  1986,  the  com- 
mittee resolution  funds  ttiase  programs  at  ttie 
leveto  contained  In  the  1966  act 

Wittwi  ttie  jurisdtotion  of  my  Commitlse  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Servtoe,  ttie  reaokition 
assumes  a  3-parcent  salary  increase  for  Fed- 
eral emptoyees  and  requires  no  changes  or 
reductions  in  l>enefit  programs. 

Ttie  resolution  alao  assumaa  a  reduction  of 
$100  millton  in  ttto  appropriation  to  ttw  U.S. 
Postal  Servk>e  wtiich  subakfaes  ttie  postal 
rates  pato  by  nonprofit  organizations  and 
ottier  preferred  rate  mailers.  It  to  my  m^tdk 
understanding  ttiat  ttito  reduction  will  be  made 
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by  an  Mrfar-ttwrHxaiMtad  effecttv* 
I  for  •  potW  provWon  of  the  1966  Recon- 
oMion  Act  wtd  ttwt  ItMra  wH  be  no  resultant 
InoraaM  in  wMbiQ  prafsnad  ralM. 

The  budget  mohilion  atao  reiect*  the  Pre«- 
denTt  drastic  cuts  in  Medtesro  and  Modfcaid 
tundbig.  The  budoet  aaaumes  cuts  in  Medh 
care  ol  $1.5  bWon  naxt  year  in  contrast  with 
the  Praaidant's  raquaatad  cuts  of  over  $5  bi- 
loa  The  Budget  CommiUee  directs  that  these 
savinga  be  achieved  without  increasing  the 
out-of-pocket  expenses  of  the  etdedy. 

It  is  becoming  increa>ingly  deer  that  we 
cwHiot  make  aerkMa  and  substantial  reduc- 
ttona  in  the  deAcit  wNhoul  new  revenues.  The 
Prssktonrs  budget  recognized  this  by  request- 
ing $22.4  bMon  in  increased  revenues.  But  his 
revenues  consistsd  primarly  of  asset  sales 
and  other  devices  that  wouM  result  in  only 
one-time  savinga.  If  we  were  to  enact  such 
changea,  we  wouM  be  faced  with  the  need  to 
find  addWonal  revenues  again  next  year.  It 
simply  does  not  make  sense  to  sell  Federal 
aasets  to  acfiieve  ptwny  reductions  In  the  def- 
idt 

At  the  same  tinte  as  his  budget  Includes 
over  $22  bMon  in  new  revenues,  the  Presi- 
dent continues  to  threaten  to  use  his  veto  pen 
on  any  tax  increasa  While  such  a  stance  may 
reeull  in  shoft4sfm  poWKal  gains  for  the 
PresMenrs  perty,  our  IteHon  is  the  clear  loser. 
As  a  nation,  we  cannot  continue  to  mn  the 
Government  on  a  credit  card  and  leave  the 
bOs  for  our  cMdren  and  grandchiUrea 

While  I  wouM  prefer  to  use  alternatives  to 
taxaa  to  cut  the  deficits,  it  is  dear  that  it  is  Inv 
poaaUe  to  make  substantial  defictt  cuts  with- 
out new  taxes.  Moat  irapoitantiy,  the  Budget 
Commitlae  plan  specifies  that  these  new 
taxes  be  used  only  for  deficit  reduction.  Any 
incrsases  in  spendng  for  specific  domestic 
programs  included  in  the  budget  are  offset  by 
reductions  in  other  domeetic  programs. 

Whie  this  budget  is  not  perfect,  it  makes 
real  and  permanent  spending  cuts  in  an  equi- 
tabie  fashtof>— sometfiing  the  President's 
budget  fails  to  do.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  committee's  plan. 

Mr.  BUMNING.  Mr.  Chaimwi.  I  intend  to 
vole  agairtst  al  of  the  txidget  alternatives 
being  preeented  here  on  the  fkxx  today.  This 
is  not  a  budgetmaking  process,  it  is  a  budget- 
anrfsroa 

To  make  it  appear  that  we  were  being  given 
a  real  choice  today,  the  rule  governing  debate 
alowed  us  to  consUer  four  budget  altema- 
tivea.  l4one  of  tlwm  was  a  realistic  option. 
None  of  them  couM  be  taken  seriously. 

The  budget  propoaal  mailced  up  by  the  ma- 
joilly  of  the  Budget  Committae  is  no  more  rea- 
aonable  artd  no  more  reaistic  than  any  of  the 


It  wouU  can  for  50  bWon  doHws'  worth  of 
new  taxaa  on  the  American  people  over  ttie 
next  3  years,  tt  calls  for  a  6-peroent  real  cut  in 
dalenaa  spendkig  wtilch  on  top  of  the  deferwe 
cuts  from  last  year  wouM  return  us  to  the  dis- 
aalroua  stale  of  mUtaiy  "nonreadaiess"  that 
charactarizad  ttie  Carter  years. 

Thia  Is  not  a  budget  at  aH.  This  is  not  a 
budget  preoees.  It  is  a  farce  and  I  am  not 
going  to  grace  this  cherade  vnth  a  yes  vote  for 
any  of  the  unacceptable  alternatives  present- 
ed today. 


Mrj  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
fumjMig  level  contained  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion we  ve  considering  today  is  not  wtwt  it 
shou^  be  for  our  Nation's  veterans,  but  given 
the  Qurrent  budget  deficit,  it  is  acceptable.  It 
does  provide  for  full  CXDLA's  for  compensa- 
tion. Die.  and  pension  beneficiaries.  It  does 
provided,  for  example,  a  current  services 
budwt  for  veterans'  health  care— txjt  no  addi- 
tkxwl  funds  for  vitally  needed  nursing  home 
care  >  units,  no  additional  funds  to  treat  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  AIDS  patients  and 
no  funds  to  help  homeless  veterans  in  our 
domiciliary  program. 

The  proposed  resolution  rejects  the  Presi- 
denfp  proposal  to  inaease  the  VA  housing 
loan  lees  from  1  to  2.5  percent,  which  would 
have;  increased  veterans'  loan  costs  t>y  an  av- 
erag#  of  $2,000  and  reduced  the  number  of 
vetemns  receiving  loans  by  22,500  In  1988 
akxia.  The  resolution  does  not  assume  $300 
milKoh  of  VA  housing  loan  asset  sales  pro- 
posed In  the  President's  budget  for  1988,  and 
the  lesolution  rejects  the  President's  recom- 
mentiation  to  cut  veterans'  burial  plot  allow- 
ances by  $30  million  during  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  resolulion  assunrtes  that  the  peacetime 
Gl  bll  will  be  made  permanent  This  legisla- 
tk)n,  \\.K  1085,  recently  passed  the  Hou8&  by 
a  40i-to-2  vote. 

Sa  I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
diairtnan  of  the  Budget  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orabp  Bill  Gray,  and  all  members  of  ttie 
committee,  for  having  restored  most  of  the  re- 
ductipns  in  veterans'  t)enefits  arKJ  services 
propped  by  the  administration.  Since  the  day 
he  tx)k  over  as  chainnan  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  Bill  Gray  has  shown  a 
spedal  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  veterans. 
He  has  supported  veterans'  programs  against 
the  attacks  of  the  administration  and  othere 
wfto  portray  some  veterans'  programs  as  du- 
plicabve  social  programs.  Like  those  of  us 
wtK>  serve  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Gray  knows  that  veterans'  health 
care  and  compensation,  DIC  arxj  pension 
benefits  are  the  backbone  of  this  Natkxi's 
comSnitment  to  honor  the  men  and  women 
wtK>  answered  tfie  Nation's  call.  So  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
menlbere  of  the  committee  for  recognizing 
that  veterans  have  a  special  priority  when  it 
com0s  to  the  national  budget 

But  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  this 
budget  will  not  altow  for  arry  expansion  of  cur- 
rent programs  whatsoever.  What  we  have,  Mr. 
Chatman,  n  a  current  services  budget— notfv 
ing  ihore.  There  is  no  growth,  but  tftere  is  an 
alkxfanoe  for  inflatkxi. 

Oir  committee  recommended  a  level  of 
fuming  that  was  somewtiat  higher  than  cur- 
rent servk:es.  We  plan  to  autfwrize  the  Veter- 
ans' Job  Training  Program  for  2  more  years- 
through  fiscal  year  ig89.  We  asked  the 
Budget  Committee  for  addttk)nal  funds  for 
treafenent  of  Veterans  with  AIDS,  and  to  pro- 
vkle  funds  for  additkxial  domkaliary  beds  for 
homeless  veterans.  We  also  think  there  is  )us- 
tifcation  for  increasing  the  number  of  VA-op- 
eratsd  nursing  home  beds,  and  that  Increased 
supoort  for  tfie  VA's  decentralized  hospital 
cotr  xiter  program  was  warranted. 

W  th  this  resolutkxi,  these  enhancements 
wW  have  to  wait  until  we  can  figure  out  a  way 
to  Hind  them.  Yet  this  resokJtion  wouM  in- 


crease furpng  for  Pell  grarrts;  increase  fund- 
ing for  distocated  workers;  increase  educatnn 
grants  that  win  "increase  American  competi- 
tiveness"; Increase  funding  to  provMe  expand- 
ed job  training  and  placement  activities  for 
welfare  recipients,  and  woukj  increase  funding 
for  chiM  wtsHare  services,  Indian  chiW  welfare 
and  educatton,  handteapped  educatton  and 
HeadStarj 

The  readutton  assumes  $970  millk>n  in 
budget  ai^iorlty  for  akis  funding  in  1988  for 
functkxi  590,  wtik:h  is  $436  million,  or  82  per- 
cent aboMe  the  Preskjerrf  s  request  For  how 
many  Al[»^cases,  we  don't  know.  Yet  our  re- 
quest for  130  miHkwi  to  take  care  of  1 ,200  vet- 
erans suffering  from  AIDS  was  not  induded. 

Finally,  the  resdutk>n  adds  $550  miHon  in 
budget  authority  in  1988  for  the  homeless  in- 
duding  an  additional  $100  million  at>ove  the 
baseline  for  health  funding.  Our  committee  re- 
quest for  $15  millton  to  add  600  additional 
dorTudKary  beds  foi  homeless  veteraru  in 
New  York  City,  Los  Angeles,  Washington,  DC, 
and  similar  k>catk)ns  was  not  alk>wed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  balance,  this  budget  is 
adequate  given  the  prot>lem  we  have  with  re- 
solving thf  terrible  tHxlget  defkst.  In  compari- 
son with  \M)at  the  administratwn  proposed,  it 
is  a  very  good  budget  But  I  am  concerned 
with  tfie  incresed  funding  for  various  domestk: 
programs  Wtiile  maintainir>g  a  current  sennces 
txjdget  fof  veterans.  Wlien  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  is  consklered  by  the  House, 
and  when  other  appropriatk>n  measures  are 
reported,  we  will  have  to  review  them  carefully 
and  decide  whether  ottier  programs  are  being 
increased  at  the  expense  of  our  Natk>n's  vet- 
erans. If  we  find  tfuit  such  is  the  case,  I  will  be 
prepared  to  offer  appropriate  amendments  to 
make  ceruin  ttutt  veterans  are  treated  fairiy. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  lot  in 
this  budget  a  lot  of  it  good  and  a  k)t  of  it  bad. 
But  before  the  Memliers  vote  on  Vrv&,  I  want 
to  register  an  objectmn  with  a  proviskxi  wtiich 
is  hkiden  in  here  somewfwre:  that  is  an  oil 
import  fed.  The  economk:  effect  of  the  pro- 
posal to  ^1  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is 
to  impose)  tf>e  equivalent  of  a  30-cent-a-barrel 
import  fed  and  thereby  take  $450  millk>n  from 
consumers  and  give  it  to  dl  companies. 

An  dl  ifnport  fee  is  bad  energy  pdicy,  bad 
fiscal  poH^,  t>ad  budget  policy.  An  dl  import 
fee  hits  hWdest  on  tfie  poor,  and  hits  hardest 
on  ttwse  tHJSinesses  wtvch  use  dl.  tt  makes 
the  dl  companies  rich  arKJ  the  American  corv 
sumer  po^er.  An  dl  import  fee  also  hits  hard 
consumer^  who  use  home  heating  dl,  and  hits 
the  New  England  regkxi  particularty  hard. 

Now.  I  know  ttut  some  Members  dismiss 
this  proposal  as  saying,  "well,  its  only  30 
cents  a  Nrrel."  Ttiose  sentiments  are  both 
self-deceiVing  and  self-dekjding.  We  all  know 
that  or>ce  a  tax  gets  in  tf>ere,  it  has  the  lorv 
gevity  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  the  di- 
rectnn  of  the  stock  market  Onca  this  tax  gets 
in  there,  there's  only  one  directk>n  for  it  to  go: 
up.  up  and  away.  I  ttiink  all  the  Members 
shoukj  be  made  aware  that  this  budget  con- 
tains an  dl  import  fee,  and  that  thia  Member 
plans  to  ftaht  tfiat  effort  througfxxjt  the  House. 
Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  tfie  House  Budget  Committee's 
proposed!  budget  resokjtkxi  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  The  committee's  proposed  budget  is 
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not  a  perfect  budget  there  are  many  things  I 
woukJ  do  dHfarendy.  Nonetheless,  the  commit- 
tee's budget  is  far  better  than  all  the  alterna- 
tives wtiich  are  before  us. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks  and  montfis  we 
will  hear  a  k>t  about  the  budget  resdutnn, 
wtiat  it  does,  and  wtiat  it  does  not  do.  Much 
of  what  we  hear  will  be  an  attempt  to  distort 
or  shade  the  tmth  for  partisan  poHtwal  profit  I 
hope  that  we  can  put  askie  our  partisan  defer- 
ences, and  iust  kMk  at  tfie  ecortomk;  impact 
of  the  alternative  budget  proposals. 

It  Is  important  for  us  to  rememt>er  tftat  a 
budget  resdutkxi  is  just  that  a  resdutkxi.  It  is 
a  plan  wtiich  sets  gukJetines  on  how  to 
achieve  a  goal.  But  it  is  a  flexible  plan  whwh 
alk>ws  many  dHferent  ways  to  acfiieve  tfie  ulti- 
mate goal. 

In  and  of  itself,  a  budget  resdutkxi  does  not 
eittier  spend  money  or  raise  revenues.  It 
simply  niakes  it  possible  for  the  Congress  to 
conskier  sut)sequent  legislatton  to  spend 
money  and  raise  revenues. 

The  actual  spending  of  tax  dollars  Is  not 
done  in  ttie  budget  resdutkxi,  it  is  done  in  the 
appropriatkxis  tMlls  we  will  consider  ttiis 
summer.  Similarly,  the  budget  resokjtkxi  does 
not  change  Government  revenues,  only  a  tax 
bill  reported  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee can  raise  or  tower  taxes. 

It  is  inaccurate  to  daim,  as  some  have 
done,  that  this  budget  resdutkxi,  or  for  tfiat 
matter  any  budget  resolutton,  will  increase 
taxes.  By  itaelf,  no  budget  resdutkxi  can  raise 
taxes.  Only  a  separate  tax  bill,  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  signed  into  law  t>y  ttie 
PreskJent  can  raise  taxes. 

In  recent  years  the  administration  has  come 
up  with  many  new  euphemisms  for  tax  in- 
creases. It  has  called  them  "user  fees,"  it  has 
disguised  them  as  "asset  sales,"  and  worst  of 
all,  it  has  referred  to  them  as  "revenue  en- 
hancers." 

This  year's  administratkxi  budget  proposes 
to  reduce  the  defkat  by  bringing  in  $22.4  bil- 
lion in  new  revenues.  The  administration  uses 
all  of  the  usual  euphemisms  to  disguise  these 
new  revenues,  calling  $10.9  billion  "asset 
sales"  and  $3.8  txINon  "user  fees."  When  all 
is  sakj  and  done,  however,  the  Presklent's 
budget  does  raise  revenues  by  $22.4  billton. 

The  Budget  Committee's  proposed  budget 
on  the  ottier  hand,  only  contains  $21.85  billkxi 
in  new  revenues,  $550  millkxi  less  ttian  ttie 
PreakJenf  s  proposed  budget 

Unlike  the  Presklent's  proposed  budget  the 
House  committee's  budget  also  does  not  rely 
on  one-shot  asset  sales  to  raise  revenues. 
Once  you  have  sdd  an  asset  tt  is  gone,  you 
can't  sell  it  again  the  fdtowing  year.  Thus  t>y 
relying  on  10.9  txllkxi  ddlars'  worth  of  asset 
sales  this  year,  ttie  Presklenfs  budget  will 
make  it  that  much  harder  to  reduce  ttie  defkat 
next  year.  We  won't  own  those  $10.9  billion  in 
assets  next  year  and  ttius  we  will  have  to 
make  those  revenues  up  somewtiere  else. 
The  committee's  tXidget  resolution  does  not 
make  tfiat  mistake. 

On  the  question  of  the  overall  deficit  the 
committee  plan  and  ttie  Presklent's  plan  are 
fairly  similar.  Both  meet  ttie  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  target  The  committee's  pie"  does  have 
a  slightly  tower  deftoit  $107.6  billkxi  versus 
$106.8  billkxi.  Over  3  years  the  committee's 


proposal  reduces  the  deficit  by  $10.8  bHIkxi 
more  tfian  the  Presklenfs  proposal. 

What  are  tfie  ottier  major  differences  be- 
tween the  House  committee's  proposed 
budget  and  ttie  Presklent's  proposed  budget? 

The  committee  budget  increases  defense 
spendkig  by  $2.1  bilion  while  the  Presklent's 
budget  kicreases  defense  spendkig  t>y  nkie 
times  as  much.  $18.65  t>illkxi. 

The  Preaklent  budget  proposes  17  percent 
more  budget  authority  for  foreign  aM  than  the 
committee's  budget 

The  Presklenfs  budget  proposes  dimktat- 
ing  or  slashing  a  wkle  range  of  job  creating 
community  devdopment  programs  wrtitoh  are 
eaaential  to  the  economic  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  11th  Distrtot  Ttie  House  com- 
mittee's proposed  budget  on  the  other  harxl. 
preserves  ttiese  knportant  programs.  Among 
ttie  programs  the  Presklenfs  budget  axes  are: 
Ttie  Economk:  Devetopment  Adrranistration 
[EDA];  Urt>an  Devdopment  Action  Grants 
[UDAG];  Community  Development  Bkx^k 
Grants  [CDBG];  Housing  for  the  Ekleriy  and 
HandKapped  (section  202);  and  Infrastructure 
devetopment  (htghvrays  and  sevrer  construc- 
tion). 

The  Presklenfs  budget  also  proposes  elimi- 
nating, or  substantially  cutting  bask:  social 
safety  net  programs  and  programs  whk:h 
make  our  Nation  more  competitive  in  ttie  inter- 
national marketplace  such  as;  International 
trade  programs;  student  akl  grants  and  toans; 
job  training  programs  for  indivkluals  lakl  off 
due  to  imports,  home  weattierization  funds, 
tfie  VA  and  FHA  Home  Loan  Guarantee  Pro- 
grams, ttie  program  wtik:h  trains  math  and  sci- 
ence teacfiers.  Medtoakl,  community  health 
care,  and  chikl  immunization,  Medtoare, 
schod  lunch.  Drug  Contrd  and  Education  Pro- 
grams. 

Instead  of  cutting  these  vital  programs  the 
House  committee  txxlget  preserves  tfiem,  and 
t>y  cutting  ottier,  less  vital,  programs,  provkles 
modest  increases  in  funding  for  job  training, 
drug  kiterdkrtion  and  education,  stijdent  akl, 
ttie  homeless,  AIDS  research  prevention,  and 
nutritional  akl  for  pregnant  women  and  infants. 

The  House  committee  budget  also  provkles 
full  cost-of-living  ac^ustments  for  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients,  veterans,  black  lung  recipients, 
Federal  military  and  civilian  retirees,  arid  rail- 
road retirees.  It  also  rejects  ttie  administratton 
proposals  to  increase  Medk:are  premums  and 
deductibles,  or  to  decrease  Medtoare  servtoes. 

One  particular  area  wtik:h  both  the  Presi- 
dent arid  ttie  House  Budget  Committee  pro- 
pose to  cut  is  the  Federal  Ftood  Insurance 
Program.  Both  woukl  cut  this  program,  wtitoh 
has  helped  northeastern  Pennsylvania  recover 
from  many  ftoods,  by  $100  mHlkxi.  I  believe  a 
cut  of  this  magnitude  woukl  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  ttie  program  by  increasing  premiums 
so  high  that  marry  homeownere  and  buskiess- 
es  woukl  be  forced  out  of  ttie  program.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
wtiich  ties  jurisdkrtion  over  ttie  ftood  insurance 
program.  I  will  woric  for  changes  in  this  section 
of  the  budget  There  are  ottier.  better,  places 
to  make  cuts. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  ttiat  if  we 
do  not  adopt  the  House  Budget  Committee's 
proposed  budget  today  the  result  may  well  be 
sequestiation  under  the  ill-advised  Gramm- 
Rudman  law. 


Sequestration  woukl  be  a  disaster  for  our 
nation.  It  woukl  result  in  an  actual  cut  ki  our 
national  defense  of  14  percent  and  It  wouM 
cut  all  nondefense  dtocrettonary  pcograms  by 
20  percent  TTiat  means  ttie  FBI  end  the  Onig 
Enforcement  Administration  woukl  be  cut  by 
20  percent  as  wouM  Chikl  Inwnunization  Pro- 
grams, our  National  Partes,  Job  Trainkig,  and 
Safety  Programs,  ttie  Gl  Bill  Program,  hazard- 
ous waste  cleanups,  ak  traffic  contrd,  cancer 
research,  meat  kispections.  and  many,  many 
ottier  important  programs.  It  woukl  also 
impose  smaller  cuts  on  Modtoare  and  Veter- 
ans' hospitals  and  student  akl,  and  it  woukl 
eliminate  COLA's  for  many  retirees. 

Sequestoation  woukl  require  severe  cuts  in 
military  personnd,  suppfes  and  readkiess.  It 
woukl  take  away  financial  akl  grants  from 
800,000  students.  It  woukl  throw  nearly 
200.000  displaced  woricers  and  welfare  recipi- 
ents out  of  job  trainkig  programs.  It  woukl 
stiarply  limit  higtiway  constructkxi,  ttxis  reduc- 
ing employment  In  the  constmction  kxfcjstiy  by 
several  hundred  ttiousand  workers.  It  would 
cripple  our  efforts  to  dncover  ttie  cause  of 
PADS  and  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer.  It  woukl 
cut  $800  millkxi  from  our  efforts  to  stem  ttie 
flow  of  drugs  into  ttie  United  States  and  to 
educate  our  chikken  on  the  dangers  of  drugs. 

Sequestration,  ttierefore,  is  not  a  viable  al- 
ternative. 

None  of  the  other  budgets  we  are  conskler- 
ing  today  is  perfect  All  coukl  be  improved. 
But  unlike  ttie  Presklenfs  budget  ttie  House 
committee's  budget  protects  job  creation  and 
economk:  devetopment  programs,  it  protects 
ttie  ekleriy,  and  it  increases  our  commitment 
to  educate  our  chiklren  and  keep  ttiem  free  of 
drugs.  The  House  committee  budget  has  a 
tower  defkat  ttian  the  Presklenfs  budget  and 
it  relies  less  on  new  revenues,  user  fees  and 
one-shot  asset  sales.  For  tfiese  reasons,  and 
because  It  substantially  reduces  the  defnit 
ttie  House  committee  txjdget  desenres  our 
support 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Chakman,  I,  like  many  of 
my  cdleagues,  have  concerns  about  the 
Budget  Committee's  1968  budget  resdution 
both  for  vyhat  it  does  ki  tenns  of  Medtoare  re- 
ductions and  for  wtiat  it  prevents  us  from 
ddng  with  reganj  to  kxig-term  care  and  ttie 
medtoally  unnsured.  However,  ttiese  are  diffi- 
cult times  requking  diffkxilt  dedatons. 

I  bdieve  ttiat  ttie  Budget  Committee's 
budget  resdution  demonstrates  ttie  oommK- 
tee's  sensitivity  to  ttie  continung  plight  of  ttie 
poor,  the  disabled  and  the  ekleriy.  Therefore,  I 
urge  your  support  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee's fiscal  year  1988  budget  resokJtion. 
especially  tor  wtiat  it  does  to  mkiknize  outs  ki 
Medtoare— 1988  reduction  of  $1.5  biNon— and 
to  prevent  cuts  and  make  knprovements  ki 
Medtoakl— 1988  increase  of  $0.6  biNton. 

Medk»re  has  been  cut  significantty  ki  ttie 
past  several  budget  cycles  and  any  furttier 
eroskxi  coukl  well  knpak  the  quality  of  care 
ddivered  to  America's  senkx  dttzens.  It  must 
also  be  kept  in  mkid  tfiat  out-of-pocket  heaHh 
care  costs  akeady  consume  16  percent  of  el- 
derly income,  more  ttian  wfien  Medtoare  and 
iMledtoakl  began  20  yeare  ago.  Even  witfioul 
further  cuts,  out-of-pocket  costs  are  proisdad 
to  consume  an  even  greater  percentage  of 
kicome,  as  much  as  18.5  percent  by  1991. 
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Today.  Madtotid  oomis  only  about  half  of 
AiMiica'a  poor.  Bacauaa  any  maior  reckic- 
liana  would  go  lar  bayond  what  Statoe  can  be 
•qMdad  to  abaofb.  any  Madfcaid  cuts  will 
*noat  oarttfnly  raauR  in  dacraaaad  eiigibiiity 
andbanaMs.  Socalad  savinga  under  tha  ad- 
fflMatalion'a  prapoaala  would  actualty  jeop- 
aidbs  ttte  Ivaa  wid  we»-baing  0*  the  poorest 
and  moal  vuhwrable  of  America's  eiderty, 
young,  wd  dMblad  «id  their  families. 

I  alrongly  urge  you  to  support  the  Budget 
ConwnMae's  lead  in  ensuring  that  the  belea- 
guarad  Madfcaid  Program  is  protected  and  in 
raoogniiing  that  poor  chldren  and  elderly  re- 
quire special  handbig.  even  when  budgets  are 
tight  I  belawe  that  the  committee's  fiscal  year 
1968  budget  raaokiHon  dearty  expresses  Corv 
graas'  oommMment  to  maintain  the  current 
lawel  of  Madfcaid  services,  and  that  it  sends 
the  real,  and  aymboSc.  message  that  Con- 
grass  wH  take  special  steps  to  better  protect 
the  haaWi  of  its  poor. 

As  for  Medfcare.  the  committee's  fiscal  year 
1968  budget  reaokjlion  recognizes  ttie  impor- 
tance of  protscttng  the  eMerly  and  d»abied 
agtfnst  increased  out-of-pocket  costs  and  in- 
cludes the  folowing  language:  "Beneficiaries 
would  be  protected  since  services  would  not 
be  reduced  and  neither  preniums  nor  other 
out-of-pocket  coats  wouU  be  increased." 

Fulhermore,  the  committee's  resohitkxi 
minimizee  rsduclkNW  in  Medfcare  provider 
payments  and  thus  shows  its  concern  that 
proposed  changes  affecting  Medfcare  provid- 
ers might  result  in  unintertded  and  unwarrarrt- 
ed  negative  effects  on  health  care  access  and 
quatty.  As  a  result,  I  believe  that  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  can  proceed  caulmusty  rela- 
tive to  making  Medfcare  provider  payment 
changes  which  may  negatively  affect  health 
care  access  and  quaity. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  Chairrnan  Gray 
and  his  committee  and  express  my  support  for 
the  Budget  Committee's  work  to  protect  both 
the  Medfcare  and  ModfcoM  Programs  and 
their  benefkaaries  and  to  express  my  support 
lor  its  fiscal  year  1968  budget  resokjtnn. 

Mr.  GARQA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  budget  plan  sut>mitted  by  Chairman 
Gray,  and  congratulate  him  and  the  ottier 
members  of  tlie  Budget  Committee  for  ttie  ex- 
cellent plan  they  have  placed  t>efore  us.  We 
all  favor  reducing  tfie  deffcit  The  Federal  debt 
is  one  of  the  problems  exacertMrting  our  trade 
deffcit  But,  it  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be 
plaslered  over  and  made  to  disappear  in  the 
bink  of  an  eye.  It  requires  maKir  surgery  with 
a  deficate  touch,  and  that  is  wtiat  our  col- 
leagues on  ttie  Budget  Committee  have  per- 


teadwr  training,  guaranteed  student  toans 
and  vocatfcnal  educaton.  That  just  does  not 
mal«B  sense.  The  budget  before  us  safe- 
guaids  our  chiMren's  future  by  maintaining 
ttteae  programs  at  the  present  rate  or  slightly 
increased.  T)>e  Presklent  seems  to  want  to 
stunt  ttie  growth  of  Amerfca's  chiklren,  and 
with  it  America's  potential. 

Racently  my  colleagues  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  H.R.  558,  the  Emergency 
Homeless  Relief  Act  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  TTiat  gave  me  a  clear  message  that 
this  House  believes  in  America's  commitment 
to  provMe  decent  housing  for  her  citizens,  and 
for  those  without  any  home. 

HjR.  558  provMed  funds  for  emergency  as- 
sistance to  homeless  indivkluals  and  families 
with:  chiklren.  The  Presklenfs  budget  sterilizes 
this  leffort  by  making  it  almost  certain  that  the 
horneless  populatkxi  will  grow  in  the  years  to 
conje.  Families  with  chiklren  is  already  ttie 
fastost  growing  group  of  the  homeless.  Do  we 
truly  want  to  put  more  chiklren  on  the  street? 
Ttie  Presklent  wouM  like  to  eliminate  housing 
for  the  ekjerty  and  the  handfcapped,  and  the 
secfon  8  Low  Income  Housing  Assistance 
Program.  His  grand  science  Includes  provkllng 
vouchers  as  the  only  source  of  housing  assist- 
arKsa.  Vouchers  provide  housing  assistance 
for  6  years  as  compared  to  20-40  years  in 
secfon  8.  Vouchers  have  been  found  to  cost 
k>w4ncome  familes  more  than  the  30  percent 
of  iikcome  that  sectkin  8  costs.  Vouchers  also 
do  not  work  well  In  crowed  urtian  centers 
wfi9«  the  vacancy  rate  Is  k>w.  Many  families 
witM  vouchers  have  been  unat>le  to  find  any- 
wtMre  to  use  ttiem.  Lastly,  they  are  not 
chef^wr.  The  list  goes  on  and  on,  but  let's  put 
an  #nd  to  It  right  here.  This  budget  Is  reaKstfc 
In  rt$  approach,  and  it  reduces  the  deffcit  with- 
out ;  rediKing  America's  commitment  to  her 
pocf.  her  chiklren,  and  to  the  future. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  resolutk>n  that  has  tieen  so 
skHlully  crafted  by  the  Budget  Committee 
un<^  some  of  ttie  most  difficult  polltfcal  con- 
ditidns  in  recent  years.  I  especially  want  to 
commend  Cliairman  Gray  for  his  leadersliip 
on  this  Issue.  This  is  admittedly  a  partisan 
txxfget.  The  atnence  of  ttie  views  of  the  com- 
mitl|ae's  Republfcans— whfch  were  actively  so- 
Ifcit^d — is  regrettable. 

Iti  is  Important  to  note  that  the  committee 
proposal  makes  tremendous  strides  toward  re- 
ducing the  deficit  and,  If  adopted,  It  wHI  result 
in  $4.3  billion  more  In  real  and  permanent 
ling  reductk>ns  than  the  administratk>n's 


There  has  been  a  tot  of  talk  about  competi- 
tiveness  in  this  Chamber  about  the  ability  of 
Americans  to  regain  and  maintain  our  status 
as  a  workl  leader  in  politfcs,  technotogy,  and 
oonwneroe.  One  vray  to  ensure  the  future  of 
our  Nation  is  to  ensure  ttie  future  of  our  chil- 
dren and  grandctiiklren.  They  must  receive 
ttie  education  necessary  to  get  ak>ng  In  this 
inaeaaingly  fast  paced,  high  tech  worid  of 
ours.  The  Preaklanf  s  budget  does  this  by  call- 
ing fOr  the  reductton  or  terminatxin  of  almost 
every  program  of  student  assistance  now 
available,  such  as:  PeN  grants,  SEOG  and  col- 
lege work  study  programs,  drug  educatton  pro- 
grams, educatton  grants  for  math  and  science 


however,  concerned  ttiat  wtiat  we  are 
voU^  on  is  merely  a  shadow  of  ttie  real 
buttget  many  of  us  believe  we  stioukl  be  con- 
skliring  today.  This  is  a  budget  that  few  of  us 
really  want  and  I  suspect  one  ttiat  even  fewer 
of  us  really  like. 

But  It  is  essential  that  we  adopt  the  commit- 
tee's budget  proposal.  We  must  send  a  strong 
signal  to  ttie  American  people  ttiat  we  will  pre- 
serve currant  funding  levels  for  housing, 
heilth  care,  educatton,  and  community  devel- 
opihent  programs.  Given  ttie  current  uncer- 
talrities  atxxjt  trade  and  ttie  economy.  It  would 
be  unwise  now  to  jeopardize  the  gains  we 
have  achieved  from  these  programs,  especial- 
ly In  ttie  most  economically  distressed  com- 
munities. 


We  ha>M  seen  many  tangible  tienefits  from 
these  programs,  such  as  the  urt»n  devek>p- 
ment  action  grants.  Projects  funded  by  this 
and  othar  economfc  assistance  programs 
have  sa^sd  or  created  more  than  440,000 
jot>s  sinca  1978  atong  the  Northeast-Mklwest 
industrial  corridor.  Failure  to  continue  funding 
ttiese  suocessfui  efforts  coukj  have  a  poterv 
tially  devastating  impact  not  only  in  ttie  Norttv 
east  and  Mklwest,  but  also  in  the  Natton's 
vital  enerpy  producing  region,  wtifch  Is  strug- 
gling to  bounce  t)ack  from  a  severe  economfc 
crunch. 

The  committee's  proposal  also  preserves 
educatkxi  and  emptoyment  programs  that  are 
ttie  foundatfcn  for  our  Natton's  most  valuatile 
economfc  asset— people.  A  skilled,  adaptable 
and  educated  workforce  wHI,  over  the  tong 
run.  ensure  ttiat  ttie  United  States  remains 
competitive  In  ttie  international  marketplace. 
Ttie  committee's  proposal  Increases  grants  for 
critfcal  math  and  science  teaching  training 
programa  Ensures  that  more  ttian  one  million 
tow-inconie  students  continue  to  have  access 
to  Federal  education  grants,  and  expands  job 
training  programs  for  distocated  workers  and 
welfare  radptents. 

Personldly,  I  can't  think  of  a  wiser  invest- 
ment in  our  future. 

TTie  committee's  budget  commits  ttie  Con- 
gress to  growth,  to  greater  economfc  opportu- 
nity and  to  real  progress  toward  reducing  the 
deficit.  I  lirge  its  adoption  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  wouM  like  to 
make  the  point  that  ttiose  of  us  In  this  House 
who  are  for  fiscal  sanity  and  fiscal  solvency 
are  somlswhat  precluded  form  the  debate 
today.     ' 

I  support  reducing  ttie  Federal  txjdget  defi- 
cit, but  I  believe  it  can  be  done  through  a 
series  ofjcommonsense  reductions  In  Federal 
spendingi  I  cannot  vote  for  the  Democratic 
t>udget  because  I  do  not  support  tiw  concept 
of  asking  the  taxpayers  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  tMough  inaeased  taxes. 

I  support  our  Presklent's  goal  of  strengttien- 
ing  Amei|ca's  national  defense,  a  need  that  is 
especially  critical  in  ttiese  times  of  Increased 
Soviet  adventurism.  So.  I  cannot  vote  for  ttie 
Black  Caucus  tHjdget  alternative  tiecause  it  ef- 
fectively neuters  America's  defense  programs 
and  threatens  our  national  security. 

I  have  great  respect  for  my  California  col- 
league. Congressman  DANNEMrvER,  and  he 
and  I  share  a  great  many  ttioughts  about  wtiat 
is  wrong  and  wtiat  is  right  with  America.  But  I 
do  not  agree  with  his  views  on  the  gold  stand- 
ard and  I  cannot  vote  for  a  txidget  ttiat  in- 
cludes a  return  to  the  gokl  standard. 

I  opposed  the  President's  budget,  whfch 
came  ck>sest  to  being  tiie  correct  budget  for 
America,  tiecause  of  ttie  unfair  cuts  against 
educatiof). 

Mr.  Ct^irman,  I  assume  ttiat  sooner  or  later 
we  will  (^ome  to  our  senses  around  here  and 
start  ttiirlking  about  what  Is  best  for  America. 
When  ttfit  happens,  perhaps  I  will  be  able  to 
vote  fori  a  budget  that  will  be  enacted  on  its 
own  merits  because  of  the  good  It  will  achieve 
for  ttie  taxpayers  of  this  great  country. 
Ttianklyou. 

Mr.  GftAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
lias  corfe  to  my  attention  ttiat  ttie  "Alk>ca- 
tions  of  Spending  and  Credit  Responsitiilities 


to  House  Committees"  as  printed  on  pages 
81  through  87  of  the  Budget  Committee's 
report  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  95  (H. 
Rept  100-^1)  contains  several  technfcal 
errors. 

The  foitowing  corrections  stioukl  be  noted: 

On  page  81,  under  "discretionary  appro- 
priations action",  the  amount  of  budget  au- 
ttiority  for  function  400,  Transportation, 
should  read  $10,804  million  and  the  'discre- 
tionary action"  budget  authority  subtotal 
should  read  $485,978  million.  On  page  82. 
the  Appropriations  Committee  total  budget 
authority  should  read  $606,635  million.  On 
page  85,  under  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee,  the  budget  authority 
figure  under  the  category  "discretionary 
action'  in  function  400  and  in  the  subtotal 
should  read  $2,241  million,  and  the  commit- 
tee total  should  read  $17,766  million.  These 
tectuilcal  ctianges  are  offsetting  and  do  not 
change  either  the  grand  totals  in  the  budget 
resolution  nor  the  totals  in  function  400, 
Transportation. 

On  page  82.  after  "Agricultive  Committee, 
committee  totals",  insert  "Armed  Services 
Committee". 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  supporting  ttie  Budget  Committee's  budget 
proposal  because  it  is  ttie  least  onerous  of  ttie 
alternatives  before  the  House  today.  However. 
I  am  deeply  disappointed  In  the  final  figures 
contained  In  the  budget  for  our  space  pro- 
gram. Ttie  Committee's  action  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  NASA's  funding  from 
1987  levels  is  shortsighted  and  dangerous.  It 
virtually  guarantees  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  fall  further  behind  the  Soviet 
Unfcn  in  the  race  to  expk>re  space  and  utilize 
the  tremendous  potential  It  hokls  for  ttie  ex- 
panston  of  human  knowledge,  creation  of  new 
technotogies,  and  resource  exptoitation. 

I  do  not  place  full  blame,  or  even  ttie  great- 
est share  of  the  blame,  for  this  situation  with 
ttie  Budget  Committee.  As  a  result  of  the 
fiscal  restraints  imposed  on  Congress  by  pas- 
sage of  Gramm-Rudman.  and  this  administra- 
tion's steadfast  refusal  to  present  Congress 
with  a  workatile  budget  or  work  with  Congress 
to  find  ttie  revenues  necessary  to  reduce  ttie 
Federal  deficit  and  continue  to  fund  vital  pro- 
grams like  ttie  space  program,  the  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee  found  ttiemselves 
caught  between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place. 

Furttier  complicating  the  prot>lem  Is  ttie 
President's  unswerving  commitment  to  funding 
for  his  Strategfc  Defense  Initiative.  The  t>illlons 
of  dollars  wtMCh  he  insists  on  pouring  into  this 
wasteful  and  destatiillzing  program  could 
much  more  effectively  t>e  spent  to  bolster  our 
civilian  space  program.  SDI  will  never  t>e  the 
peace  shieM  the  Presklent  hopes  for.  Instead 
it  will  be  a  black  hole  wtifch  gobtiles  up  des- 
perately needed  research  and  devetopment 
funds  whfch  couM  be  much  more  effectively 
spent  by  ttie  civilian  skle  of  our  space  pro- 
gram. 

Ttie  space  program  is  a  mfcrocosm  of  one 
of  ttie  greatest  weaknesses  of  our  current  in- 
ability to  make  American  Industry  more  com- 
petitive. While  the  United  States  is  now 
spending  more  than  ever  tiefore  on  research 
and  devetopment,  fully  80  percent  of  those 
hjnds  are  spent  by  ttie  Pentagon.  Because  of 
the  ck>ak  of  secrecy  wtifch  surrounds  so  many 
of  ttie  military's  programs,  civilian  engineers 


and  scientists  cannot  t>enefit  from  ttiese 
funds. 

That  is  exactly  ttie  situatton  in  wtiich  we  find 
ourselves  In  ttie  competition  for  funds  be- 
tween SDI  and  the  civilian  space  program. 
This  administration  Is  in  ttie  process  of  moving 
NASA  out  of  commercial  space  operations 
and  civilian  research,  and  instead  making 
NASA  an  extension  of  ttie  Pentagon.  The  utti- 
mater  price  for  this  mistaken  polfcy  will  be  ttie 
continued  stagnation  of  our  space  program 
while  other  nations  Kke  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi, 
Japan  and  Europe  forge  ahead  of  us  in  space 
exptoration. 

The  United  States  cannot  maintain  its  posi- 
tion of  dominance  in  ttie  devetopment  of  new 
tectinotogies  unless  we  lead  the  way  into 
outer  space.  We  cannot  do  ttiat  unless  we 
provide  NASA  with  ttie  funds  it  needs  to  run  a 
first  class  space  program.  This  budget  will  not 
do  that.  It  threatens  our  ability  to  buikl  a  re- 
placement shuttie  for  ttie  Challenger.  It  threat- 
ens the  fijture  of  a  civilian  space  station.  And. 
it  threatens  future  manned  and  unmanned 
proties  to  neigtiboring  planets  like  Mars. 

While  the  United  States  suffers  from  a  fail- 
ure of  vision,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  moving  more 
aggressively  than  ever  into  outer  space.  While 
we  debate  whettier  or  not  to  buikl  a  space 
station,  theirs  is  in  operation  and  expanding. 
While  our  shuttle  sits  on  ttie  ground,  ttie  Sovi- 
ets. Japan,  and  Europe  are  moving  aggres- 
sively to  build  and  launch  their  own.  And  whHe 
we  dismiss  sending  probes  to  Mars,  ttie  Sovi- 
ets are  moving  mettiodfcally  and  steadily 
toward  such  a  program. 

The  figures  contained  In  this  budget  resoki- 
tion  are  Inadequate.  They  are  dearly  not  In 
our  national  Interests.  While  I  regret  ttiat  this 
administration  failed  to  provkle  Congress  with 
a  meaningful  alternative  budget,  I  also  regret 
that  my  party  Is  responsit>le  for  crafting  a 
budget  which  fails  to  meet  even  ttie  most 
modest  needs  of  an  aggressive  space  pro- 
gram. I  hope  that  Congress  will  recognize  its 
error  an  act  to  provkle  ttie  funds  necessary 
for  Uie  United  States  to  lead  the  way  into 
outer  space. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  absolute 
support  for  ttie  budget  resolution  as  proposed 
by  ttie  House  Budget  Committee.  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  most  realistic  and  honest  approach  to 
our  dual  need  to  reduce  the  deffcit  txit  to 
maintain  fairness  and  growth. 

The  budget  proposed  by  ttie  committee  Is 
far  more  ttian  just  ttie  lesser  of  several  evils.  It 
Is  far  and  atxjve  the  superior  budget  tiecause 
It  meets  all  of  the  critfcal  tests.  It  would 
achieve  and  in  fact  exceed  ttie  Gramm- 
Rudman  requirement  toward  ktwering  the  defi- 
cit It  woukl  recognize  ttie  kxig  overdue  reality 
ttiat  Gramm-Rudman  cannot  and  will  not  work 
unless  we  have  tioth  spending  cuts  and  new 
revenues  as  part  of  our  plan.  Finally,  ttie 
Budget  Committee  proposal  recognizes  that 
for  programs  aiding  those  in  need — ttiey  tiave 
t)een  cut  enough  and  ttie  need  continues  to 
be  ttiere  and  in  fact  is  more  intense  ttian  ever 
before. 

Ttie  key  numt>ers  we  must  rememtier 
ttiroughout  this  process  are  $108  billnn  and 
$36  billfcn.  The  first  Is  ttie  nuntoer  ttiat  ttie 
deffcit  must  t>e  at  ttie  end  of  fiscal  year  1988. 
The  second  is  ttie  number  we  must  eittier  cut 


spending  or  increase  revenues  t>y  to  get 
ttiere. 

The  Budget  Committee  proposal  woukl  do 
so  t>y  recommending  $18  tiillfcn  or  one  half  of 
ttie  amount  required  woukl  come  from  new 
revenues  to  be  produced  by  ttie  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  later  delberetions.  I 
would  like  to  interject  Into  ttie  dracusston  at 
this  point  ttie  fervent  hope  that  we  examine  all 
forms  of  revenue  raising  in  our  review — not 
simply  raising  taxes.  I  offer  my  package  of 
nontraditional  revenue  enharx^rs.  namely  a 
one  time  tax  amnesty  and  a  national  kjttery. 
Combined  ttiese  two  wouM  produce  at  least 
$30  billfcn  In  immediate  new  revenues  and  In 
ttie  case  of  tax  amnesty  woukJ  produce  a  per- 
manent new  group  of  taxpayers. 

The  remaining  process  toward  achieving  the 
$106  billion  target  would  come  from  reducing 
defense  outtays  by  $8.75  billnn  below  what  is 
needed  to  keep  up  with  inflation.  However  it 
stioukl  be  noted  ttiat  defense  outtays  woukl 
still  be  more  than  $2  bilKon  above  fiscal  year 
87  levels.  Finally  ttie  remainder  wouM  be 
achieved  by  redudng  domestic  outtays — norv 
defense — try  approximately  $8.75  below  Infla- 
tion. 

A  ctoser  examination  of  ttiis  proposal  pro- 
duces some  positive  results  In  ttie  area  of  fair- 
ness. For  example  almost  all  of  ttie  critfcal 
programs  under  function  500  involving  social 
servfces  and  those  in  employment  and  train- 
ing and  income  security  woukl  receive  an  iiv 
flation  increase  as  ttiey  stioukl.  Ttiis  woukl  be 
a  far  cry  from  the  Draconian  cuts  proposed  in 
the  F^esklent's  budget  eartier  this  year. 

According  to  Information  provided  liy  the 
New  York  State  Washington  office  ttiis  woukl 
mean  In  selected  programs  ttie  foitowing:  The 
Community  Servfces  Bk>ck  Grant  woukl  re- 
ceive $72  million  more  In  ttie  Budget  Commit- 
tee proposal  than  under  ttie  Presklenfs 
budget  the  Social  Servfce  Btock  Grant  woukl 
be  increased  tiy  $97  million,  and  Maternal  and 
Chikl  Health  Care  Bfcck  Grant  wouW  be  in- 
creased by  $1 7  millfcn. 

In  ttie  all  important  Medfcak)  Program,  t>y 
ttiis  budget  proposal  refijsing  ttie  Presklenfs 
proposed  cap  on  Federal  expendttures,  it  will 
produce  an  additional  $2.2  bilHon  in  vitally 
needed  Federal  akl. 

The  Budget  Committee  proposal  wouW 
result  in  more  funds  for  mass  transit  super- 
ftjnd  enforcement  and  significant  and  tong 
overdue  Increases  in  fcw  income  housing  as 
well  as  tow  income  home  energy  assistance. 

This  budget  is  far  fairer  to  educatton  ttian 
ttie  Presklenfs  budget  proposal.  It  assumes 
an  additional  $2.2  biHton  in  budget  auttiority  in 
chapter  I  education  fijnds.  handicapped  edu- 
cation Pell  grants  and  ottier  need  based  edu- 
cation programs.  It  will  mean  in  fiigher  educa- 
tion that  ttie  1  millfcn  students  who  ware  ex- 
pected to  be  dropped  by  the  Presklenfs 
budget  have  a  new  lease  on  Hfe. 

Ttiis  txidget  is  ttie  way  for  us  to  go.  I  op- 
posed Gramm-Rudman  from  ttie  outset  and 
still  do.  However  it  Is  ttie  law  of  ttie  land  and 
we  must  work  wittiin  it  At  least  we  liave  dis- 
pelled ttie  notion  ttiat  deficit  reduction  and 
elimination  can  only  come  with  spending  cuts. 
This  budget  is  balanced  and  will  take  us  a 
tong  way  fc  the  right  diredton  toward  deficit 
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Induction  wilhout  incTMaed  pain  for  those  In    thiaj 


Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  ChairTnan,  today  we  are 
debating  «M  polenllal  conaequences  of  the 
Houae  Budget  prapoeai  for  flacal  year  1968.  I 
woiM  ■»  to  aUbmM  the  following  study  fay  the 
Americwt  Reaawch  Institute  on  the  probeble 
eneda  of  tNs  budget  on  the  national  security 
needs  of  our  NaMoa  I  concur  with  the  conclu- 
sions reMhed  In  this  study  and  am  taking  this 
oppoiturily  to  say  that  the  delelerious  reper- 
cussions of  this  budget  on  our  nationel  de- 
fanae  we  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  I  will 
oppoee  this  budget 
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Tbe  Iwdiet  presented  to  the  House  by 
Budget  Committee  Chsirmsn  Obat  per- 
tenta  radical  redueUoDB  in  miUtary  spend- 
inc  wliich  could  result  in  an  alarming  de- 
crease in  our  military  preparedness. 
L  Maior  Sffeeta  of  the  Bydiget  ReaolrMon 

(1)  H.  Con.  Res.  93  assumes  cuts  of  equal 
proportion  scross  all  accounts  in  the  de- 
fense budget.  TUs  talces  no  consideration  of 
particular  currait  needs  in  readiness  and 
■ubatainabtUty  and  offers  UtUe  flexibility 
for  solving  immediate  inadequacies. 

(3)  It  potentially  accomplishes  a  de  facto 
sbin  in  national  security  strategy  through 
the  iMidget  process.  For  example,  it  could 
force  troop  reductirais  from  100,000-300.000 
without  considoing  the  commitments  to 
alUes.  or  tbe  effect  on  tbe  U£.-Soviet  bal- 
ance. 

(3)  This  tHidget  could  force  major  cuts  in 
necessary  Operaticms  and  Maintenance  and 
Procurement  funds  whldi  may  lead  to  inad- 
equacies in  spare  parts,  training,  and  per- 
sonnel provisions.  This  could  reduce  the  re- 
sponse time  of  our  military  forces  to 
Immediate  threats  and  soften  tbe  percep- 
tion of  UjS.  reaolve  by  potential  adversaries. 

(4)  Security  assistance  programs  could  l>e 
nduoed.  inhibiting  aid  to  allies  in  Central 
Am^rtea,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Asia. 

//.  Specific  Ifues. 

If  the  targets  of  H.  Con.  Res.  93  are  adopt- 
ed, the  following  proportional  reductions  in 
tiodget  autlunity  would  t>e  achieved  in  the 
major  defense  spentUng  accounts. 

Resesrcta  snd  Development:  $1.8  billion 
reduction. 

Military  Personnel:  $3.9  billion  reduction. 

Military  Construction  A  Housing:  $400 
mUlkm  reduction. 

Procurement:  $5  billion  reduction. 

Operations  A  Maintenance:  $4  billion  re- 
duction. 


Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  6  years  ago, 
the  Republican  leadership  committed  this 
counby  to  a  radical  experiment  Using  their 
control  of  the  Presidency  and  the  Senate, 
they  instituted  a  program  of  huge  increases  In 
mWaiy  spendtog,  tax  cuta  for  the  wealthy,  and 
large  cuts  in  many  social  programs,  including 
education,  iofae  baining.  and  basic  science 
and  research.  After  6  years,  it  is  high  time  we 
mwnetiwl  ttte  results  of  that  experiment 

What  we  have  after  these  6  years  is  a  na- 
tional debt  twice  as  high  as  the  debt  built  up 
in  the  previous  204  years,  under  Presidents 
WasNnglon  through  Carter.  What  we  have  is 
a  leaaKsmpelilive  oounby  that  has  built  up  a 
$150  bWon  trade  deficit,  in  large  part  because 
we  hSMe  refused  to  invest  in  the  scientific  and 
educaiional  foundation  needed  to  compete  in 


worid.  What  we  have  is  nearly  7  percent 

of  'our  worldoree  unemployed— 8  percent 
wh«re  I  come  from— with  few  programs  left  to 
trai^  men  and  women  for  jobs  that  will  support 
thel^  families. 

If  s  time  we  stopped  experimenting  with  our 
cointr/a  future  arKJ  stepped  tack  onto  solid 
graiind.  The  budget  plan  proposed  by  the 
Hoese  Budget  Committee  begins  to  do  tt»t  It 
redMces  the  deficit  wittKXJt  gimmici(s,  and  it  in- 
vents in  our  future.  It  strikes  a  better  balance 
th^  any  alternative  I've  yet  seen— particularly 
thai  budget  proposed  by  the  President 

■|he  committee's  proposal  reduces  the  defi- 
cit Iby  $38.2  biUon  in  1988.  $2  billion  more 
th«i  the  Presidenfs  plan.  And  the  commit- 
ters deficit  reductions  are  honest  ones,  with- 
out any  of  the  tricks  in  the  PreskJent's 
budget— like  sales  of  Government  assets,  or 
crsBtive  accounting  to  make  tt>e  deficit  kx)k 
smeller.  JX\e  committee's  budget  also  meets 
th«  Gramm-Rudman  gukjelines  for  defteit-re- 
duttion— and  does  so  not  only  for  1988.  but 
m^es  real  progress  for  the  following  2  years 
as  iwell,  something  the  Presklent's  budget  fails 
to  do. 

the  committee's  proposal  wouW  require 
fevlrer  new  revenues  than  the  President's  pro- 
poaal.  As  much  as  the  President  says  he  is 
agiinst  new  taxes,  his  budget  proposal  woukj 
raige  an  additksnal  $22.4  billion  from  the 
Araerican  people— through  user  fees,  sales  of 
our  assets,  and,  according  to  his  own  secre- 
taiy  of  the  Treasury,  tax  increases.  The 
Budget  Committee  proposal  woukJ  raise  slight- 
ly (ras,  about  $21.8  billk>n. 

this  $21.8  billon  would  come  from  some 
neki  user  fees,  improved  IRS  enforcement  of 
thl  current  tax  code,  and  $18  billion  in  reve- 
ni^s  to  be  raised  through  legisiatk>n  to  be  de- 
vetoped  by  ttie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M#ans.  This  can  and  should  be  done  without 
changing  any  individual  income  tax  rates.  It 
can  and  shook)  be  done  through  changes  that 
cngite  sense  on  polk:y  and  equity  grounds,  not 
juAt  budgetary  grounds.  Last  year,  as  part  of  a 
(^mprehensive  budget  proposal,  I  kJentified 
several  of  those  types  of  changes.  Including 
an  oil  Import  tax.  user  fees,  and  indexing  alco- 
hdl  and  tobacco  excise  taxes  for  inflation. 
T^ese  are  some  of  ttie  ways  in  which  ttie  new 
ret/enue  shouki  t>e  raised. 

The  budget  proposal  does  not  sacriffce 
common  sense  or  the  oomrtKXi  good.  It  ade- 
quately funds  our  Natbn's  vital  deferraes.  In 
iapU  defense  expenditures  will  inaease  by 
$t.1  billton  in  1988  and  allow  a  much-needed 
c«st-of-living  salary  increase  for  members  of 
otir  Armed  Forces. 

The  committee's  budget  also  increases  our 
country's  investments  in  educatnn,  science 
and  research— areas  that  are  fundamental  to 
our  ability  to  compete  in  toughening  work) 
markets.  Studem  k>ans  to  our  Natxxi's  need- 
iest yet  most  promisirig,  young  people  are 
rtaintained.  and  education  grants  that  directly 
target  the  U.S.  comparative  weakness  In  math 
ard  the  sciences  are  strer>gt»>ened.  Training 
programs  for  disk>cated  workers  and  welfare 
recipients  are  made  a  priority,  so  people  can 
fkxl  jobs  and  avokl  the  vk:kxjs  cyde  of  wel- 
fare dependency. 

Unlike  the  administratran's  budget  the  com- 
ruittee's  budget  does  not  abandon  the  poor  or 
I  ie  eklefly  who  need  our  help,  nor  the  infants 
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and  young  people  wtio  represent  America's 
future.  We  cannot  be  penny-v«se  and  pound- 
foolish  with  the  Natton's  most  preckxm  re- 
source— our  people. 

Some  people  wouk)  like  to  spend  more 
money  oh  defense.  Some  people  woukj  like  to 
spend  rrtore  money  on  domestk:  programs. 
Some  people  woukJ  like  to  avokl  new  taxes.  I 
woukJ  lilLe  to  do  all  those  things.  But  we 
cannot  Given  the  defkat  created  by  ttie  ded- 
stons  m^de  6  years  ago,  this  budget  strikes 
about  as  good  a  balance  as  is  possible 
among  our  natx>nal  goals,  and  I  urge  my  coi- 
teagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  is 
a  valiant  effort  by  the  Democrats  on  the 
Budget  Committee  to  saNage  wtwt  they 
could,  but  let's  be  honest  about  what  we  are 
doing  tqday.  This  budget  is  a  retreat  from 
wtiat  we  know  our  nattonal  priorities  should 
be.        1 

We  n|jst  face  politKal  realities:  there  is  a 
feltaw  At  the  ottier  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  ^eady  to  swing  the  veto  axe.  But  it  is 
a  sham^.  It  is  a  shame  that  we  have  to  play 
the  gartte  of  incrementalism,  making  small 
change  |t>ere  and  ttiere,  wtien  a  fundamental 
rethinking  of  our  priorities  Is  called  for.  It  Is  a 
shame  that  in  the  mkJst  of  growth  and  pros- 
perity there  is  so  much  suffering,  so  much 
homelessness,  so  much  poverty,  so  much  un- 
empkiyment  in  so  many  places. 

It  Is  ti  shame  that  we  can  do  no  more  than 
tinker  iitti  the  wrong-headed,  short-sighted 
priorities  of  this  administratkjn.  The  PresWent 
sent  usia  budget  in  whKh  60  percent  of  all 
ttie  cut$  corrw  from  health  care  arKl  educa- 
tton.  THe  committee  has  done  a  whole  tot 
better  than  that  and  we  have  refused  to  go 
akjng  v^ith  the  Presklent's  hatchet  job  on  vo- 
caticmal  educatton,  on  guaranteed  student 
loans,  dn  AIDS  research,  on  the  war  on  dmgs. 
and  on  jMedttare  payments.  But  there  is  much 
that  is  left  undone. 

We,  ki  Government  are  out  of  touch  with 
what  tlie  American  people  are  thinking  and 
saying  rigW  now.  They  are  telling  us  that  we 
need  to  invest  in  the  hrture  of  this  country  we 
need  to  invest  in  the  educatran  of  our  chil- 
dren, in  the  health  of  our  people,  in  the  re- 
txjikiing  of  our  roads  arnl  hartxxs  and  bridges, 
arx)  in  tt>e  quality  of  the  environment  in  whk;h 
welivoi 

We  tieed  to  invest  in  Arrterican  workers,  first 
by  developing  a  sensible  polk:y  toward  eco- 
nomk:  change  and  industrial  growth,  and 
second  by  ensuring  that  vrorkers  who  are  dis- 
emptoybd  by  economk;  change  are  not  left 
out  of  pur  natkxial  prosperity. 

We  seed  to  invest  in  decent  and  affordable 
housing  for  all  Americans,  yet  we  have  appro- 
priated: no  money  for  new  cor«tructkjn  of 
putMC  housing  in  years.  Instead  we  wait  until 
homeless  Amerfcans  line  ttie  streets  of  our 
cities  gnd  then  offer  them  token  emergency 
assistffwe. 

It  isj  a  shame  that  our  country  is  being 
ripped  in  two,  into  classes  of  rich  and  poor,  of 
powerful  and  weak,  of  haves  and  have-nots. 
While  the  rich  grow  richer  and  the  stock 
martlet  sets  new  records  almost  daily,  more 
and  more  Americans  are  tosing  their  jobs  and 
their  homes.  Of  the  11  mUKon  jobs  created 
since  1960  that  Reagan  is  always  crowing 


about  60  percent  pay  less  ttian  $7,000  a 
year.  Our  middle  class,  ttie  American  working 
dass,  is  disappearing.  We  are  becoming  a 
Natton  of  higft-income,  BMW-driving,  elitist 
Vaumet-touting,  privileged  yuppies  on  the  one 
fiand.  arx)  impoverished,  dnenfrarKhised,  urv 
derprivileged,  working-class  Amerk:ans  on  tfie 
other.  Beikxe  k>ng.  most  Amerwans  will  be 
unable  to  pay  for  decent  health  care,  for  their 
cfvkjren's  education,  or  for  a  roof  over  their 
head. 

It  is  a  shame  that  we  are  bound  by  tf>e  im- 
mature and  emotkxially-motivated  constraints 
of  Gramrr.Tiudman.  We  shook)  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  defkat  in  a  practKal,  business- 
Ike  way,  recognizing  that  it  must  come  down, 
txjt  rwt  at  tt>e  expense  of  investn>ent  In  the 
progranw  tfiat  will  allow  us  to  grow  arx)  thrive 
in  ttte  future.  We  are  shooting  ourselves  in  the 
foot  if  we  cut  funding  for  educatk>n,  health 
care,  arx)  housing  today,  only  to  face  prot>- 
lems  of  far  greater  urgency  and  far  greater 
cost  tomorrow. 

We  have  to  pay  our  bills,  and  we  will.  Rrst 
we  have  to  negotiate  real  reductions  in  our 
defertse  spending— reductk>ns  in  nuclear  arx) 
corrventk>nal  weapons  VnaK  will  genuir>ely  en- 
hance our  natonal  security.  Second,  we  have 
to  get  Americans  paying  tt^eir  taxes  again: 
only  80  percent  of  our  citizens  comply  volun- 
tarily witti  tfie  tax  laws.  In  the  1960's  tfiat 
figure  was  up  at  around  95  percent  That  is  a 
revenue  loss  of  $70  t>iHk}n  right  there  that  is 
just  slipping  through  our  fingers  year  after 
year. 

We,  as  a  country,  have  not  gone  bust  It  is 
simply  VneX  we  must  work  to  restore  Vne  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  ttie  decency  and  ef- 
ficacy of  their  Government.  We  need  to  eam 
their  trust  by  spending  their  mor>ey  more 
wisely,  not  simply  t>y  sperxllng  less  and  less 
of  it  every  year  as  ttie  mechank^l  t>uzzsaw  of 
Gramm-Rudman  forces  us  to  cut  more  arx) 
iTKxe  out  of  tfie  most  vulr)erat)ie  parts  of  tfie 
Federal  budget 

I  will  vote  for  the  txxlget  proposed  by  tfie 
committee,  but  I  wHI  do  so  krxjwing  that  our 
Government  has  let  ttie  country  down.  We 
have  failed  to  hear  tfie  American  people  call- 
ing for  compassK>n,  for  fairr>ess,  for  a  decent 
life  for  every  child  wtK>  grows  up  in  tfie  rictiest 
Natton  on  Earth.  Mayt>e  we  will  do  better  next 
time  arourxl,  mayt>e  we  will  rememt)er  the  ok) 
words  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  a  Reput>lk»n 
PreskJent  wIk)  knew  this  country  well,  "This 
country  wHI  not  be  a  good  place  for  any  of  us 
to  live,  unless  It  is  a  good  place  for  all  of  us  to 
live  " 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  MicHP.1.  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find 
it  rather  odd  that  the  majority  leader- 
ship's budget,  the  document  reported 
out  of  the  standing  committee,  is 
being  brought  to  the  floor  as  an 
amendment.  Isn't  that  typical  of  our 
budget  process  todajr?  We  have  as  our 
base  vehicle  a  bogus  budget  which 
really  has  no  reason  for  being  other 
than  to  make  Meml)ers  of  the  majori- 
ty so  uncomfortable  they  caimot  vote 
against  the  real  budget  resolution. 

Just  a  short  time  ago  we  went 
through  another  fraudulent  process. 


the  vote  on  the  President's  budget  rec- 
ommendation. Note  I  did  not  say  the 
President's  budget.  He  does  not  have 
the  power  to  finalize  a  budget.  He  can 
only  make  recommendations,  and  it  is 
the  Congress  that  works  Its  will  on  the 
recommendations. 
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In  short,  the  President  proposes,  the 
Congress  disposes.  It  Is  up  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  to  adopt  budgets,  control 
spending,  raise  taxes,  and  reduce  defi- 
cits. I  wish  the  Members  of  the  majori- 
ty could  face  up  to  that  fact  and,  too,  I 
wish  the  media  could  be  made  to  Kfi- 
preciate  that  distinction  as  welL  Then 
we  would  have  no  reason  for  road 
shows  and  the  like.  If  you  want  to 
blame  the  President,  then  do  not  be 
wimpy  about  it,  make  the  budget  a 
Joint  resolution  so  that  he  can  veto  or 
sign  it.  Right  now  he  cannot  do  that. 
Why  not  force  him  to  veto  yoiu-  handi- 
work Just  like  you  did  with  the  cletm 
water  bill,  the  highway  bill,  and  those 
log-rolling  continuing  resolutions?  If 
that  is  good  politics  for  you.  why 
would  not  a  budget  veto  be  as  well.  I 
know  this  President  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  accommodate  you. 

It  is  very  important  for  us  now,  the 
majority  and  minority  alike,  to  join 
hands  to  defeat  this  so-called  amend- 
ment The  document  Is  a  fraud.  By  its 
passage  we  would  be  perpetrating  that 
fraud  on  the  American  people.  We 
would  be  deceiving  them.  Are  we  to 
pass  a  budget  of  a  trillion  dollars 
which  orders  only  $3.8  billion  in 
spending  cuts,  real  ones?  Are  we  going 
to  pass  a  budget  in  which  80  percent 
of  the  deficit  reduction  is  tax  In- 
creases? 

Are  we  to  issue  yet  another  blow  to 
the  already  crippled  oil  Industry?  It 
would  seem  so  by  the  looks  of  the 
budget's  creative  scheme  to  fill  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  by  confis- 
cating private  stocks. 

Let  us  defeat  this  amendment  and 
agree  to  meet  In  May  at  what  is  be- 
coming our  annual  debt  ceiling  carni- 
val. Sometime  in  the  middle  of  May  we 
will  t)e  faced  again  with  the  prospect 
of  shutting  the  Government  down.  It 
will  be  then  that  this  whole  matter  of 
the  budget  process  and  the  need  to 
reform  it  will  be  staring  us  right  in  the 
face  again. 

We  came  to  this  debate  with  good 
solid  budget  reforms  under  our  arms 
but  you  would  not  even  allow  us  to 
bring  them  onto  the  floor.  We  had 
concluded  that  reforms  were  more  im- 
portant to  the  budget  process  than  the 
budget  substitutes  themselves,  and  we 
had  both,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi pointed  out,  108  or  6  budget 
waivers  last  year  alone.  The  process  is 
a  shambles. 

Senators  Dole  and  Doiaanci  have 
proposed  reform  packages.  We  have 
proposed  them  on  our  side  heire,  you 
have  not.  Btaybe  In  May  you  will  be 


ready.  Maybe  then  we  can  sit  down 
with  the  President  and  talk  seriotisly 
about  this  fiscal  quagmire  this  Con- 
gress has  created.  We  wlU  be  ready. 
We  have  been  ready.  We  are  going  to 
come  together  again  on  this  issue  in 
May  one  way  or  another.  I  suggest  we 
make  it  more  like  a  family  outing 
rather  than  a  family  feud.  We  have 
been  feuding  enough  over  this  issue.  I 
would  urge  Members  to  vote  on  this 
amendment  for  all  its  faults  and  move 
on  to  the  next  stage  in  the  process.  Do 
not  be  all  that  concerned  that  you  are 
left  only  with  a  sequestering  base  here 
because,  frankly,  that  can  also  be 
eliminated  and  then  we  can  come  l>ack 
and  work  our  will  on  a  meaningful 
budget  in  which  we  are  players  and 
participants  in  the  process. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Peimsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  remaining  time  on 
this  side  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Poixrl, 
majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  ranking  Membo-  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  is  rec- 
ognized for  3y4  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  They  have  great  abili- 
ty and  have  shown  in  the  past  that 
they  ai)e  capable  of  contructlve  legisla- 
tive effort  in  addressing  the  problems 
of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  on  this 
critical  issue  of  the  budget  their  deci- 
sion to  abdicate  that  responsibility,  to 
put  aside  that  role  of  leadership,  has 
earned  them  the  recent  criticism  of 
one  of  the  editorials  which  treated 
with  mock  respect  what  it  called  the 
"matchless  show  of  leadership,  princi- 
ple, and  courage  expressed  by  the  Re- 
publicans in  not  providing  a  budget." 

It  is  all  very  well  for  them  to  say 
they  did  not  have  a  chance  to  offer 
budget  reforms;  but  this  is  not  the 
proper  place  for  reforming  the  budget 
process.  That  Is  another  Issue  for  an- 
other day  and  we  will  take  it  up. 

Today  the  matter  before  us  is  the 
adoption  of  a  budget.  One  htindred 
forty-eight  Republicans  voted  against 
the  President's  budget  priorities.  Very 
well.  One  hundred  twenty-four  voted 
against  Mr.  DAHHEMrm's.  At  least  he 
should  be  given  credit  for  offering  one. 
They  do  not  seem  <to  like  anything, 
their  own  budget,  the  President's 
budget,  the  committee  budget.  They 
do  not  like  sequestration.  Apparently 
the  advice  from  the  Republican  side  is: 
"E>on't  vote  and  you  won't  get  into 
trouble." 

What  a  motto  for  statesmanship, 
what  a  motto  for  carrjring  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  of  mem- 
bership in  this  body.  If  they  were  to 
fill  the  chairs  on  the  other  side  with 
life-size  replicas  of  Members  that 
could  remain  silent  or  vote  "no"  on  re- 
ceiving the  command  from  some  bat- 
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tery.  they  would  be  able  to  contribute 
M  much  to  this  prooess  as,  unf  oriiu- 
nat^  the  Members  of  the  other  side 
are  today. 

They  are  constantly  setting  off  lltUe 
mines,  little  charges,  to  try  to  discour- 
age Members  from  voting  for  a  respon- 
sible program.  They  know  there  Is  no 
on  tanport  tax  in  its  budget  resolution. 
They  know  there  caxmot  be  one.  They 
know  there  are  not  any  tobacco  taxes 
or  gasoline  taxes  in  its  resolution. 
They  know  there  caimot  be.  Yet  the 
gentlemoa  and  ladles  who  have  taken 
this  well  do  not  seem  to  have  any  sug- 
gestions for  what  we  should  do. 

Are  they  whining  because  they  lost 
an  dflcti<m?  Is  that  the  Republican 
Party  speaUng?  Are  they  complaining 
t)ecause  somebody  treated  them  with 
some  kind  of  alleged  sarcasm?  Is  that 
the  Republlean  Party  speaking?  Is  this 
the  iMurty  that  supported  the  Budget 
Act?  Is  this  the  party  that  supported 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings?  Is  this  the 
party  that  insists  it  wants  the  deficit 
reduced  and  yet  cannot  bring  us  a 
single  proposal  of  constructive  merit 
to  vote  on?  Is  this  the  record  that  you. 
as  Republicans,  want  to  take  to  the 
American  people? 

If  this  kind  of  abdication  of  leader- 
ship and  responsibility  is  to  become  a 
hallmariL  of  your  Party,  your  internal 
concerns  about  your  future  well  taken. 
I  believe  the  Republican  Party  tradi- 
tion can  rise  to  a  higher  standard.  In 
the  meantime,  since  all  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility lies  on  this  side,  I  compli- 
ment the  Conmiitte  on  the  Budget 
and,  in  the  unfortunate  absence  of  Re- 
publicans, ask  my  Democratic  Mem- 
bers from  all  parts  of  this  country  and 
all  wings  of  the  party,  from  Charlie 
Stkhholm  in  Texas  to  Chables  Schu- 
ttwa  in  New  Yorii  to  stand  and  agree 
that  we  will  do  what  is  necessary  to 
take  the  people's  business  forward.  We 
are  not  going  to  go  vote  the  easy  vote, 
to  condone  hiding,  ducking,  and  wan- 
dering away  from  the  responsibilities 
we  were  sworn  to  carry  out. 

Instead,  we  are  going  to  adopt  this 
budget.  We  are  going  to  take  this  defi- 
cit down  and  build  an  opportunity  for 
eoonraiic  growth  in  the  futxure.  If  we 
must  do  It  alone,  we  will  and  hope 
there  will  be  a  better  day  when  Re- 
publicans will  stand  with  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
in  the  natiure  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  OhatI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
m>peared  to  have  it. 

■XCOBBKD  VOTX 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  230,  noes 
192,  not  voting  11,  as  follows: 
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Ac^ermmn 


Ippleg&te 

Iroher 

Inney 

^uCoin 

EterthMti 

Saker 

Ballenger 

SarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bennett 

Bentley 


[Roll  No.  52] 

ATES— 230 

Oaydoa 

Gtejdenwn 

Gephardt 

Oibbona 

au^man 

Oonsales 

Oortlon 

Onnt 

Oraycn.) 

aray(PA> 

Chiarini 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Batcher 

HawUns 

Hayes  (Hj) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughe* 

jenUn* 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jonts 

Kanjonkl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeter 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

LAncaster 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Uplnaia 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Blartlnez 

Matsul 

MavToules 

McCurdy 

McHugb 

McMiUen(MD) 

B£fume 

Mica 

Mnier  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

NOES-192 

Bereuter 

Blllrakls 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carr 

Chandler 


Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NT) 

PanetU 


Davis  (I 
Davis  (Ml) 
DeLay 
DeWlne 


Kyi 
Lagomarslnc 


Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickett 

Price  (tt) 

Price  (HO 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Rosso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Slkonkl 

Sislsky 

SkaggB 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solars 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


Cheney 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 


DloO 

Doman(t^) 

Dreler 

Duncan  } 

Edwards  jIOK) 

Emerson  I 

English 

FaweU    , 

Fields 

Fish 

Frensel 

OaUegly 

Oallo 

Oekas 

Oilman 

Olngrlct 

Ooodllni 

Oradlsoii 

Orandy 

Green 

Gregg 

Gundenan 

Hamme^schmldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert; 

Hayes  I 

Befley 

Henry 

Berger 

HUer 

Hollowafi' 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnsoi  1  (CT) 


(IA> 
Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Ughtfoot 
Lott 

Lowery(CA) 
Lujan 

Lukens,  Donald 
Lungren 


irt . 
i(iA) 

'T 


Kasich 
Kolbe 
Kolter 
Konnyii 


Annunsio 
Burton 
Daniel 
Garcia 


Thd 

pairs; 
On 


Marlenee 

Maitln(IL> 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoIlom 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKlnney 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miner  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MoUnari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Petri 

Porter 

PuneU 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 


Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

RoberU 

Roemer 

Roger* 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saiki 

Saztoo 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulse 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

&nlth  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 
(OR) 

Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith,  Robert 
(OR) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stalllngs 

Stangeland 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swlndall 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whlttaker 

WoU 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 
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Kemp  St  Germain 

Livingston  Tauzln 

Lloyd  Vucanovlch 
Pickle 

D  1600 
Clerk  announced  the  following 

this  vote: 
Mr.  Pickle  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  against. 
Mr.    Tauzln    for.    with    B4r.    Livingston 
against. 
Mr.  Garcia  for,  with  Mr.  Kemp  against. 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  sub^tute  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of   the    vote    was    an- 
nouxjced  as  above  recorded. 

CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Acfordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the 
Cominittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Compaittee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  93)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989, 
and  [l990,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 139,  he  reported  the  concurrent 
reso  utlon  back  to  the  House  with  an 


amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  theWhole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
prevloiis  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The     concurrent     resolution 
agreed  to. 


sisn  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  reaolutloni  untU 
April  21. 1087. 

Jim  Wbiobt. 
Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Repnaentatlve*. 


was 


LBOISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining from  the  leadership  if  addi- 
tional votes  are  expected  today  and 
what  the  additional  legislative  sched- 
ule might  be. 

a  1610 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  that  would  be  appropriate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wlU  tell 
the  gentleman  that  there  will  be  some 
unanimous  consent  requests  that  are 
pending.  Beyond  that,  this  would  con- 
clude legislative  business  for  the  day 
and  for  the  week. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  under 
the  impression,  under  my  unanimous 
consent  request,  that  perhaps  there 
was  one  bill  that  had  been  defeated 
earlier  this  week  under  suspension 
that  might  be  brought  up. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  would  be  the 
subject  of  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest, the  Chair  is  advised. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Peimsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material,  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  93^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  explain  that  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  and  missed  the  last 
vote.  If  I  had  been  here,  I  would  have 
voted  "no." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  detained  during  the 
vote  on  the  Dannemeyer  amendment 
and  the  vote  that  preceded  it.  I  would 
like  the  Rbooks  to  show  that  I  would 
have  voted  "no"  in  both  instances. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  HONORA- 
BLE JAMIE  L.  WHiri'KN  TO 
ACrr  AS  SPEAKER  FRO  TEMPO- 
RE TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLXmONS 
UNTIL  APRIL  21,  1987 

The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  communication: 
Washihgtoh,  DC, 

AprU  9. 1997. 
I  hereby  deslsnate  the  Honorable  Jamik  L. 
Wmrm  to  act  ma  Speaker  pro  tempore  to 
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THE    SPECIAL    FAY    AND    CIVIL 

SERVICE    IMPROVEMENTS    ACT 

OP  1987 

(BCr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  therein  extrane- 
ous material.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  the  Special  Pay  and  Civil 
Service  Improvements  Act  of  1987, 
which  Is  a  package  of  reforms  affect- 
ing civil  service  employees  and  retir- 
ees. 

In  developing  this  bill,  I  have 
worked  closely  with  Federal  employee 
organizations,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Federal  Employees 
[NARFEl,  personnel  officials  nation- 
wide, administration  officials  and  con- 
cerned citizens.  This  package  contains 
poeitive  changes  to  correct  errors, 
oversights,  and  shortcomings  in  the 
current  statute  and  establish  benefits 
for  employees  and  retirees. 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  this  package  of 
Improvements  for  Federal  employees 
and  retirees  and  hope  my  colleagues 
will  Join  in  supporting  these  needed 
improvements  in  the  civil  service.  A 
section  analysis  and  a  copy  of  the  bill 
are  included  with  this  statement: 
Bnx  Ahaltbis 
TITLE  I— SPECIAL  PAY  AUTHORITY 

SBC    11*1.    AUTHOBITY    KELATINC    TO    mHCBR 
RATES  or  PAY. 

Amend  Section  5303  of  Title  V: 

(a)  Expand*  the  pay  range  beyond  the  cur- 
rent General  Schedule  grade  UmiUtions  so 
that  higher  salaries  can  be  established  for 
individuals  in  positions  which  are  or  are 
likely  to  become  significantly  handicapped 
in  recruiting  or  retaining  qualified  individ- 
uals to  perform  those  jobs. 

The  range  may  be  expanded  to  accommo- 
date the  needs  of  the  problem  positions. 
The  miwimiim  rate,  however,  may  not  be 
less  than  the  miwimmn  rate  paid  by  the 
General  Schedule  for  this  grade  nor  can  the 
m^ximiitw  rate  exceed  the  Executive  Level  V 
pay  cap. 


This  section  also  expands  the  faeton 
which  cause  hiring  and  retention  dIfflwiHka 
bey«md  the  current  statutivy  provtoa  Cur- 
rently, a  loss  of  personnel  to  private  Indus- 
try Is  the  only  basis  on  wbl^  a  apedal  pay 
rate  can  be  auttaoriwd.  Tbls  limitation 
poses  a  particular  problem  because  many 
federal  public  servloe  lobs  have  no  prtnte 
sector  counterpart  or  equivalent  (such  as 
police  offloers  and  flreflgtaterB). 

To  correct  this  Hmltattofi.  the  statute  is 
amended  to  include  other  fact4irs  which 
may  be  causing  recruitment  and  retention 
difficulties  such  as:  pay  of  federal  and/w 
non-federal  employers,  undesirable  woiklnf 
conditions,  remote  geographic  location,  and 
other  factors  which  may  be  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  preacilbed  by 
the  President  taking  Into  consideration  the 
turnover  rate  of  positiaos,  number  of  vacan- 
cies, hirelag,  nature  of  Uie  work,  environ- 
ment, number  of  pending  retirement.tilgnfle 
employees,  signlflcant  dedine  In  the  quality 
of  recruits  or  other  factors. 

(bJ  Expedite*  the  OPM  atvrooal  prooeu 
for  granting  special  rate  requests.  In  recent 
years,  agencies  have  lost  prospective  Job 
candidates  wbOie  waiting  for  om  to  ap- 
prove a  special  rate  request  Agencies  win 
submit  pay  rmte  requests  in  socordanoe  with 
prescribed  regulations  and  OPM  must  re- 
spond to  the  application  In  writing  within 
45  days.  Approved  authority  will  be  in  effect 
for  two  years.  This  two  year  authority  may 
be  amended,  though,  particulariy  if  after 
one  year,  the  recruiting  or  retention  prob- 
lems Intensify.  Nothing  in  tills  statute  pre- 
cludes an  agency  from  seeking  a  new  rate 
request  even  prior  to  the  exptraticm  of  a 
previously  approved  two-year  rate  author- 
ity. 

(c)  Provides  that  OPM  man  review  annn- 
aily  an  agency's  special  pay  rate  program. 
The  authorization  of  higher  rates  expires  at 
the  end  of  two  years  or  upon  OHM'S  making 
a  written  determination  that  such  special 
rates  are  no  longer  needed  to  deal  with  the 
recruitment  and  retention  problem. 

(dJ  AOowi  pap-in-permm  provtaion.  If  a* 
individual  covered  under  a  special  pay  rate 
leaves,  the  pay  associated  with  that  position 
does  not  remain  In  effect  if  the  agency's  spe- 
cial rate  authority  has  expbed.  The  position 
will  revert  to  General  Schedule  grade 
status. 

(e)  Provide*  that  special  rate*  termination 
does  not  result  in  reduction.  Should  the  spe- 
cial rate  authority  expire,  an  individual's 
pay  Is  not  reduced  but  will  continue  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Genoal  Schedule  levels 
as  long  as  that  person  is  in  that  Q>eclal  rate 
position. 

(/)  Provide*  an  annual  pay  increaae  to  be 
available  and  to  amount  to  at  least  as  much 
as  the  general  pay  raise  approved  for  Gener- 
al Schedule  employees. 

Example:  If.  on  October  1,  special  rate  em- 
ployees receive  a  3  percent  raise,  but  on  the 
following  January  1,  General  Schedule  em- 
ployees receive  a  3  percent  raise,  then  the 
special  rate  employees  will  receive  an  addi- 
tional 1  percent  so  as  not  to  fall  behind  OS 
employees. 

(g>  Make*  provision*  Sor  OPM  to  prescribe 
transition  rule*  tor  employees  to  move  out 
of  the  special  pay  rate  program  since  the 
periodic  step  increases  will  be  different  from 
the  normal  OS,  PMR8,  SB8  or  other  pay 
system  step  increases. 

Adds  new  section— Section  5303a.  Periodic 
Increases: 

(a>  Provide*  that  Special  Pay  EmpUryees 
vM  receive  periodic  step  increaaes  in  stani- 
lar  manner  to  General  Sdiedule  emirioyees. 
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■ecUoD-Seetion  5303b. 
iPaynents: 
tm)  MatmNUkm  nentUmetU  and  retention 
(not  to  exeeed  $10,000)  to  provide 
for  indtvldiiBk  to  clioooe  federal 
inoenttvea  for  acnior  petaonnel  to 
■tay  with  the  federal  lovacnment,  and  In- 
cemtivea  for  indlildiials  to  take  auperrlaory 
'ma. 

PromUm  ttme  i»-eeroiee  ooreementa 
retention  bo- 
to  attract  and  Iwep  valuable  employ- 
aea.  Reeelpt  of  a  bonua  lepreaents  a  commlt- 
nient  on  the  port  of  the  Individual  to  remain 
in  coremmcnt  wrvlce  for  a  certain  qtedfled 
period  to  be  detemdnad  between  the  indi- 
vidnal  and  the  agency.  8u^  aervioe  agree- 
maota  can  not  require  more  than  3  years 
and  ahoold  outline  wliat  will  happoi  should 
the  individual  depart  before  completing  the 
aervioe  agreement.  Any  Iwnus  requires  at 
a  •  month  commitment  to  continued 


If  an  ttMUvidual  receives  a  bonus,  commits 
to  a  time  agreement  and  then  separates 
from  government  service,  the  remaining 
time  and  conespooding  amount  of  the 
bonus  relative  to  that  period  should  be 
repaid  to  the  government  unless  waived  by 
the  agency  head.  Individuals  mho  are  invol- 
untarily aeparated  from  government  service 
by.  reaaon  of  a  reductton-tn-f  orce  will  not  be 
required  to  return  any  bonus  amounts  for 
ttme  unserved. 

(c)  FrotHdee  that  bomtaet  thaU  be  paid 
before  the  end  of  the  eerviee  agreement 
irtiether  distrOmted  In  a  lump  sum  fashion 
or  over  the  oouxae  of  the  service  agreement 
Although  service  agreementa  may  vary,  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to  hold 
such  bonuaea  untQ  the  end  of  a  service 
agreement.  Portlooa  should  be  paid  at  ap- 
propriate Intervals  prior  to  completion  of 
the  anvice  agreement. 

fd)  Providet  Out  bonnaet  are  not  consid- 
ered OM  a  part  of  an  indivtdnal'M  boric  pay. 

■stabllshes  new  section— Section  S303c. 
Advanoea  of  Pay: 

faJ  Provides  for  the  advancement  of  baeic 
pay  up  to  two  pay  periods  for  individuals 
who  are  Just  starting  out  in  dvO  aervice  and 
are  hired  under  the  Special  Pay  Rate  au- 
thority. Recent  college  graduatea  comprise  a 
significant  portion  of  special  rate^ype  occu- 
pation recrulta.  Theae  individuals  frequent- 
ly do  not  have  the  funds  for  ™«irt«j  ^  secu- 
itty  deposit  on  housing  or  for  securing  a 
meana  of  transportation.  Tliia  pay  advance- 
ment authority  allows  more  n««»wi^i  flexi- 
bility for  employeea  who  are  Just  getting  es- 
tabilahed. 

(b)  Jtewiret  repaymeiit 

Brtabliahea  new  aectiao-SecUon  5303d. 

(sxsroR 


(at  AaMoHset  the  aomey  head  to  pay 
travel  and  tranaportatlon  expenaea,  as 
deemed  appropriate,  for  newly  hired  em- 
ployeea aoDointed  to  special  pay  rate  poal- 


tlom.  Thla  is  a  common  private  sector 
option  and  wiU  assist  agendea  in  attracting 
Job! candidates  when  recruiting  at  colleges 
and  institutions  a  great  distance  from  the 
federal  installation, 
sac.  tin.  8i>iciAL  Apponmmn'  auihouty. 

<<U  Amende  Section  3329  of  TitU  V  to  pro- 
vide direct-hire  anthoritp  to  agencies  for  the 
nirlhg  of  recruited  candidates  (rather  than 
the  current  practice  of  recruiting  talent  and 
the^  listing  persona  on  an  OPM  register 
may  take  up  to  six  months  to  clear). 
Es  must  adhere  to  the  same  merit 
prindplea.  EEO  standards  and 
other  regulations  which  govern  hiring  pro- 
cedures in  the  federal  government.  Addi- 
Uonally.  by  deflnlUon.  special  ratea  are  v>- 
pliefi  when  positions  cannot  be  filled.  This 
direct  lilre  authority  may  not  be  used  to 
I  individuals  over  qualified  employees  al- 
in-house. 

Directs  OPM  to  prescribe  regulations 
by  ^hich  individuals  may  apply  directly  to 
an  ^gency  for  appointment  to  a  position  for 
whl^h  this  Act  applies. 

8BC  lin.  8BRVICE  FOLLOWING  RAINING. 

(ai  Recognise  that,  in  recent  years,  the 
government  luu  become  a  "training  ground" 
tor  the  private  sector— a  place  where  Indi- 
vidtaOs  can  get  "handa^n"  training  early  in 
thelf  careers  which  is  highly  marketable  In 
the  private  sector.  It  is  necessary  to  tie  some 
sort  of  service  agreement  for  training  pro- 
vided at  the  government's  expense.  One  of 
the  reasons  tliat  positions  under  special  rate 
authority  are  classified  as  such  and  are  hard 
to  Beep  filled  is  because  of  the  desirable 
traming  associated  with  those  Jobs. 

(bi  Links  training  of  four  loeeks  or  longer 
to  4  service  agreement  of  at  least  three 
timas  the  length  of  the  training  or  one  year, 
whichever  is  longer.  Thla  should  help 
reduce  turnover  In  these  positions.  This  ap- 
plies to  recruits  to  federal  service  under  the 
sped&l  pay  rate  authority  and  does  not 
apply  to  training  which  is  required  annually 
for  ^  individual  to  remain  proficient  in  per- 
the  Job. 
^ese  service  agreements  are  more  strin- 
than  thoae  required  of  other  federal 
loyees  for  several  reasons:  1)  the  pay  as- 
ited  with  these  positions  is  higher;  2) 
the  nature  of  the  training  makes  these  pay 
slots  a  particular  target  of  private  sector 
employers  thus  directly  contributing  to  the 
dasgification  of  these  positions  as  special 
pay  rate  essential;  and  3)  the  combination 
of  ovists  associated  with  the  salaries,  train- 
ing and  recruiting  make  turnover  within  the 
sama  fiscal  year  a  financial  hardship  on  the 
employing  agency. 

SEC  IIM.  EUIONATION  OP  G8-11  THKB8HOLD  FOR 
(XKTAIN  PAY  AUTHORmr. 

(a)  Eliminate*  the  current  prxthibition 
against  granting  an  initial  entry  salary 
above  ttep  one  of  the  grade— a,  permission 
only  granted  at  grades  08-11  and  higher. 

sac    Uai.  ESTABLISH   PAIUTY   AMONG   LAW   EN- 
FORCEMENT PERSONNEL. 

(a)  DirecU  OPM,  thrxyugh  this  Act.  to  bHng 
partly  or  some  sense  of  eguity  betu)een  law 
enforcement  personnel  within  a  certain  geo- 
gnqpiic  region.  Existing  statutory  police 
pay  gystems  makes  parity  difficult:  however, 
thisisection  gives  OPM  the  authority  to  set 
law  Enforcement  officers'  pay  at  comparable 
levels  based  on  difficulty,  danger,  or  other 
appSoprlate  criteria  without  reducing  exist- 
ing a^ary  levels. 

Injthe  Washington.  D.C.  area  there  are  at 
least  ten  distinct  police  forces— the  corre- 
spoi|ding  salaries  of  which  are  set  without 
regard  to  each  other.  This  section  directs 
OPM  to  deal  with  theae  Inequities  between 


police  pair  systems  by  using  the  special  rate 
authority  to  make  needed  adjustments.  This 
should  At  down  on  adverse  selection  and 
turnover  I  of  law  enforoement  personnel  be- 
tween) 

sac    I1M.I  ESTABLISH    PARrfY    AMONG    HBALTH 
CARE  PERSONNRU 

;ts  OPM  to  deal  with  the  pay  prob- 
by  separate  statutory  pay  sys- 
ited  medical  personnel  at  the  Vet- 
ition  which  is  not  available 
federal  medical  personneL  Stat- 
systems  throughout  the  govern- 
ttribute  to  adverse  selection  be- 
agendes  where  a  lucrative 
may  exist  at  one  agency,  but  is 
at  the  agency  across  the  street. 
In  recebt  years,  medical  personnel  in  the 
federal  government  (particularly  dvlllan 
health  c^  peratmnel  stationed  in  military 
medical  fkdlities)  have  been  turning  over  at 
record  ra^es.  In  19M,  the  national  Institutes 
of  Health  was  forced  to  shut  down  60  beds 
in  the  c^cer  research  ward  because  of  a 
severe  shortage  of  nurses.  One  contributing 
factor  to  this  turnover  rate  is  attributed  to 
the  dlapaMtles  in  salary  rates  of  theae  Indi- 
viduals as  compared  to  their  counterparts 
within  Uke  Veterans  Administration.  This 
provlslonjglves  OPM  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish healln  care  personnel  pay  rates  at  com- 
petitive levels  with  the  VA  so  as  to  minimize 
the  costs  associated  with  high  turnover. 

SBC  Iter.  AiPPROPRlATIONS  UMfTATION. 

(a)  Protides  that  the  provisions  of  thU  Act 
shttU  be  funded  from  existing  appropria- 
tions. 

SEC  lltS.  I  PFECnVE  DATE. 

(aJ  Protides  that  Special  Pay  Rate  aiUhor- 
ity  vMl  take  effect  120  days  after  enactment 

SEC  llM.  HEPORTING  DATE. 

Directs  OAO  to  monitor  the  special  pay 
rate  program  to  determine  whether  it  is  ad- 
dressing recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
lems, to  identify  any  abuses  of  this  author- 
ity, and  to  make  an  annual  report  of  its 
findings  tf)  Congress. 

TITUn— MISCIELLANEOUS  CIVIL 
SERVICE  AMENDMENTS 

SEC  IMl.  RETIEMENT  CREDIT  FOR  LEAVE  WTTH- 
'   OUT  PAY. 

(a)  AutAoriees  those  federal  employees  who 
participate  in  the  President'*  Executive  Ex- 
change Ijogram  to  earn  retirement  credit 
during  tl^  entire  one  year  period  they  are 
in  the  exchange  program.  Under  the  ex- 
change program.  Individuals  go  on  "leave 
without  pay"  status  begiimlng  with  the 
fiscal  year;  however,  current  law  prohibits 
the  earning  of  retirement  credit  for  any 
period  on  leave  without  pay  in  excess  of  six 
months  ki  any  calendar  year.  Employees 
lose  three  months  retirement  credit  while 
partldpaljhig  in  this  program.  This  provi- 
sion will  Correct  discrepandes  between  fiscal 
year  and  calendar  year  requirements. 

SEC  IMT  rta  SENIOR  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE. 

(aJ  Presents  circumvention  of  the  "120- 
Day  Qet- Acquainted  Period."  Current  law 
prohibits  a  reassignment  of  Senior  Execu- 
tives durt  ig  their  first  120  days  under  a  new 
politlcall]  appointed  supervisor.  Some  agen- 
des  have  gotten  aroimd  this  restriction  by 
detailing  executives  to  other  positions  and 
then  reaa  dgnlng  them  at  the  end  of  the  120 
days  with  aut  giving  the  career  executive  the 
opportun^y  to  "get  acquainted"  with  his  or 
her  new  supervisor.  This  correction  will 
ellmlnatei  this  "end  run"  around  this  "get 
acquainted"  period  and  require  that  the  120 
days  be  a  vent  under  the  supervlsian  of  the 
new  politi  cal  supervisor. 


<b)  Sets  individual  SKS  pay.  This  correc-  sac  uss.  job 
tion  will  protect  the  "rank-in-peraon"  provi- 
sions estabUshed  as  in  integral  part  of  the 
Senior  Executive  corps  and  would  prohibit 
agendea  from  establishing  SES  pay  levels 
based  on  the  position  rather  than  perform- 
ance as  required  under  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  lOTS. 

<ct  Corrects  performance  awards  system.— 
Currently.  Senior  Executives  are  prohibited 
from  recdvlng  a  Rank  Award  and  a  Per- 
fonnanoe  Btmus  in  the  same  fiscal  year.  Be- 
cause agendea  vary  In  making  such  awards 
during  the  year  and  because  Presidential 
Rank  Awards  are  frequently  given  Ute  In 
the  year,  this  system  has  defeated  the  origi- 
nal Intent  of  recognizing  high-performing 
executivea.  This  provision  will  correct  this 
conflict  of  awarda. 

<d)  AUowe  travA  and  transportation  reim- 
bursement far  the  last  move  home  of  Senior 
Executives  who  have  been  required  to  relo- 
cate during  their  government  service.  Cur- 
rently military  and  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel who  are  relocated  by  the  government 
during  their  government  service  are  reim- 
bursed, upon  retirement,  for  the  costs  of 
their  last  move  home. 

One  stipulation  in  being  hired  into  the 
elite  senior  executives  corps  is  the  under- 
standing that  such  executives  will  move 
when  directed  by  the  government  or  face 
possible  removal  if  they  do  not  accept  the 
reassignment.  Many  agtnides  have  also  dted 
this  lack  of  "last  move  home"  relmbursabl- 
llty  as  a  reason  for  being  unable  to  recruit 
high  level,  near-retirement  age  SESers  to 
take  a  top  assignment  at  an  out  of  town  lo- 
catitm.  This  provision  allows  Senior  Execu- 
tives who  have  been  directed  to  relocate 
during  their  dvil  service  careers,  and  who 
are  eligible  for  a  Federal  annuity,  to  have 
the  "last  move  home"  reimbursed. 

sac  ins.  EMPLOYEE  ALLOWANCES. 

(a)  Removes  the  current  statutory  limita- 
tion of  tlO/day  allowance  for  employees  sta- 
tioned at  remoU  worksite*.— This  $10/day 
allowance  was  passed  in  19M  and  has  not 
been  changed  since.  CHearly  it  is  Inadequate 
and  contributes  to  the  high  turnover  rate 
among  individuals  who  are  already  incon- 
venienced by  remoteness  of  their  employ- 
ment. 

A  specific  example  in  California  illustrates 
this  problem.  Employees  on  the  Navy's  San 
Nicholas  Island  in  the  Pacific  must  take  a 
plane  on  Monday  morning  from  Pt.  Magu. 
California,  to  the  island  and  are  not  able  to 
return  until  Friday  aftemnon.  For  this  they 
receive  llO/day  above  their  salary.  This  sec- 
tion sedcs  to  eliminate  the  inequitable  al- 
lowance rate  and  provide  more  flexibility  in 
the  statute  to  reflect  economic  changea. 

fb)  Removes  the  20-year  old  statutory  al- 
lowance limit  of  $125  allowance  tor  uni- 
forms required  as  part  of  Federal  enu>loy- 
ment  in  certain  positions.  Because  uniforms 
run  far  in  excess  of  this  amount,  an  agency 
should  fully  reimburse  an  employee  for  the 
cost  of  uniforms.  It  is  recognized,  however, 
that  m#M"g  such  cost  coverage  a  mandato- 
ry govemmoit  expense  would  cause  vendors 
to  significantly  Increase  their  charges  for 
such  uniforms.  To  allow  agendea  to  more 
successfully  negotiate  competitive  prices, 
the  statute  Is  changed  to  reflect  that  the 
government  wiU  pay  $400  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  uniform. 

sac  IMS.  USE  OP  COMPENSATORY  TIME  OFF. 

(aJ  AUows  employees  the  option  of  taking 
compensatory  time  off  instead  of  overtime  if 
they  prefer. 


APPRABALB:  OON- 
SIDEBAnON  FOR  WIIH-IN  GMMM  IN- 


<a)  Revises  current  law  to  show  that  per- 
formance appraisals  must  be  recorded  in 
writing,  and  that  an  acceptable  level  of 
competence  la  dedded  by  such  written  per- 
formance appraisal  rather  than  by  the  end 
of  the  agency. 

TITLE  m— RETIREE  BENEFITS 

SBC  IMl.  BNTITLaMaNT  OP  UNIFORM  PLAN  EN- 
ROUBBS  TO  ENROLL  IN  OTHER 
HEALTH  BRNEfTfB  PLANa 

(a>  Repeals  the  Retired  federal  Employees 
Health  BeneflU  Act  enacted  in  19S9.  CivU 
servanta  who  retired  before  1060  are  covered 
by  the  Uniform  Health  Plan  carried  by 
Aetna.  This  plan  is  not  as  comprehensive  as 
the  Federal  Employee  Health  Benefit  Pro- 
gram (FEHBP)  which  covers  federal  em- 
ployees and  retirees  since  1960.  This  legisla- 
tion would  bring  those  annuitants  under  the 
FEHBP. 

(b)  Entitles  pre-19e0  annaitants  to  enroll 
in  the  FEHBP  in  the  plan  of  their  choosing, 
and  directs  OPM  to  notify  each  retiree  cov- 
ered under  the  old  Uniform  Health  Plan  of 
this  choice. 

<c)  Enrolls  automatically  those  annu- 
itants who  did  not  make  a  FEHBP  decision 
in  a  plan  similar  to  the  Uniform  Health 
Plan  in  which  they  were  previously  enrolled 
prior  to  passage  of  this  Act 

(d)-(ef  Outlines  the  neceuary  administra- 
tive procedures  and  regulations  required  of 
OPM. 

SEC  ISSZ.  RE-ENROLLMENT  BY  CBBTAPI  ANNU- 
ITANTS IN  HBALIV  BgNKFITS  PLAN. 

(a)  AUtnos  a  tecond  chance  tor  current  re- 
tirees to  elect  coverage  under  the  Federal 
Employee  Health  Benefits  Program.  Retlr- 
ees  must  have  been  covered  by  the  FEHBP 
for  at  least  five  years  during  their  active 
govemntent  service. 

(b)  Directs  OPM  to  notify  suOi  annuitants 
of  this  opportimity  to  re-elect  coverage  and 
provides  that  OPM  shall  hold  an  open  ses- 
sion of  six  months  to  give  ample  time  for 
annuitants  to  elect  coverage. 

(c)  Provides  the  Director  of  OPM  with  au- 
thority to  enter  into  agreement*  with  health 
benefits  carrier*  for  the  purpoae  of  covering 
these  annuitants.  With  less  than  five  per- 
ceent  of  all  annltants  having  failed  to  elect 
coverage  at  retirement,  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals elli^le  to  revisit  this  decision  will  be 
quite  small.  To  prevent  any  sort  of  premium 
Increase  for  other  health  benefits  subscrib- 
ers, OPM  is  authorised  to  change  a  penalty 
fee,  or  additional  premlimi  for  this  bmeflt. 

SBC  ISOL  DEFERRED  ANNUTfANTS  BNBOLLMENT 
FOR  SELF  ONLY  COVERAGE  PROM 
SELF  AND  FAMILY  COVBBAGE  IN  (XR- 
TAIN  CASES. 

AUows  retirees  who  are  Oigible  for  a  de- 
ferred annuity  and  are  married  to  an  annui- 
tant who  is  currently  covered  under  a 
FEHBP  "Self  and  Family  enrollment"  to  be 
covered  by  the  FEHBP  on  a  Self  Only  plan 
as  long  as  the  spouse  also  opts  for  a  Self 
Only  plan.  Two  "self  only"  plans  are  leas  ex- 
pensive to  the  annuitant  and  to  the  govern- 
ment than  one  "Self  and  Family"  enroll- 
ment. 

SBC  IMt.  INFORMATION  FOR  EMPLOYERS  AND  AN- 
NUNrr  ANTS  TO  MAKE  CHOICE& 

ZMrects  OPJf  to  Provide  more  Information 
to  subcribers  on  the  performance  records  of 
each  carrier  indudlng  the  average  amount 
of  time  it  takes  a  carrier  to  process  a  sub- 
scriber's claim.  This  provision  is  Induded  so 
that  subscribers  can  make  Informed  enroll- 
ment choloea. 


SBC  iMt.RaqinRBHBrrorcABBiBB8ToaoFn.T 

CBBTAIN  DIPaRMAnOM. 

Directs  health  bengfUs  earrlen  to  Indude 
Inf  mmatian  in  their  beneftta  broochurea  on 
the  amount  of  time  it  takes  to  process  aaub- 
scribCT's  dalm  and  Informatlan  on  what  Jua- 
tlficatlona  are  used  to  determine  "usual,  cua- 
Uunary,  or  reasonable" 


SBC  ISSS.  STUDY  AND  I 

OP  1HB  OmCB  OP  PBRSOMNaL  HAN. 
AGEMBNT. 

DlreeU  OMP  to  conduct  a  study  within  six 
months  after  passage  of  this  Act  on  the  f ea- 
slbUty  and  cost  ef  f  ecttveness  or  desirability 
of  offering  a  third  enrollment  statue  for 
FEHBP  subscribers.  Currently,  federal  em- 
ployees and  retireees  can  chooae  between 
two  categoriea:  "Self  only"  or  "Self  and 
family". 

Traditionally,  It  was  believed  that  a  self 
and  spouse  option  vrould  cause  adverse  se- 
lection and  subsequent  higher  premiums 
since  older  employees  and  reUreea  were 
more  likely  to  choose  this  option.  As  the 
workforce  has  changed  and  more  young  cou- 
ples are  delaying  the  start  of  a  family,  this 
category  may  be  a  realistic  option  with  cost 
benefits  for  the  government  aa  welL 

SEC    IJST.    SBQUENnAL    PAYMENTS   OP   HBALIH 
BBNBPRS  FOR  ANNOTANn. 

Provides  for  coordiruMon  of  Medicare  and 
FEHBP  which  are  both  administered  by  the 
federal  government.  The  primary  carrier 
should  be  able  to  forward  a  benefits  claim 
balance  directly  to  the  seccmdary  carrier 
before  it  returns  to  the  szmultant  or  em- 
ployee. This  will  cut  down  on  unnecessary 
paperwork  and  accounting  on  the  part  of 
both  the  government  and  the  older  dvil 
servant.  OPM  should  serve  as  coordinator 
for  this  process. 

SEC  IMS.  SURVIVOR  ANNUITY  RENEPTrS. 

(a)  Makes  a  teOinieal  correction  regarding 
calculating  a  reduced  annuity.  Under  PX. 
M-615.  Congress  acdrtmtally  eliminated  a 
benefit  previously  allowed  for  annuitants 
who  marry  after  their  annuity  beglna.  Previ- 
ous law  allowed  an  annuitant  to  take  a  re- 
duction in  his  or  her  annuity  at  the  time  of 
marriage  to  provide  for  a  survivor  benefit. 
Because  of  an  oversiaht.  thoui^  the  law 
now  requires  that  an  anntiltant  must  make 
a  contribution  toward  the  survivor  benefit 
for  periods  when  he  or  she  received  a  full 
annuity  but  was  not  married.  This  provision 
correcta  the  problem  and  makes  clear  that 
an  annuitant  should  pay  for  a  survivor  ben* 
eflt  at  the  time  of  marriage. 

(bJ  Directs  OAO  to  study  the  survivor  ben- 
efit program.  The  federal  survivor  benefit 
aimuity  system  seems  to  diminish  in  value 
much  more  quickly  than  does  the  standard 
azmulty.  Because  a  survivor  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supplement  his  or  her  Income,  It  is 
essential  that  the  survivor  aimuity  be  made 
more  resilient  and  durable  to  outlast  the 
ravages  of  Inflation. 

OAO  is  directed  to  conduct  a  study  and 
make  recommendations  on  cost  effective 
ways  to  provide  a  strcmger  survivor  snnuity 
program.  Such  options  aa  a  supplemental 
omtributlon  to  the  retirement  system  for  a 
more  substantial  survivor  annui^,  provialcm 
of  other  choices  for  larger  annuity  reduc- 
tions at  retirement,  provslon  of  additional 
l>enef  its  for  older  survivors  or  survivors  who 
have  been  widowed  for  many  yeara.  and 
changes  in  the  survivor  annuity  contribu- 
tion formula  should  be  taivestlgated  among 
OAO'a  consMeratlooa. 
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BJLIMl 
A  MD  to  lBpra*«  the  pay  ind 
of  flnploywi  of  Ow  PMena  Oo««niment 

Bt  U  «MM<atf  ftv  M«  Se»mte  and  Houte  of 
»§pnmntmMvn  t»f  Vte  UnUei  Statu  of 
auMHes  to  CkHwrBn  oaaemNedL 


Tbli  Act  may  be  dted  aa  the  "Special  Pay 
and  ClfO  Serrlee   Improvementa   Act   of 

wtr. 

TRUB I-8PBCIAL  PAT  AnTHORTTT 

mC    im.    AUIBUMII    BLAIING    TO    HIGHKH 
BAIBOTPAT. 

(a)  I>  aBauL.-TlUe  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  la  ■»■»— »'«*^  by  atrlUng  out  section 
SMS  and  inaertiiic  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
kwlnc: 
t HM.  Milwr  iiilil^iiw  nttm 

"(aXl)  Subieet  to  paratrapb  (3)  of  this 
iubaecttoi.  wben  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Peiaopnd  Manacement  finds  that  re- 
ernltmmt  or  retentkm  of  weU-quallf  led  Indi- 
viduate tat  uceoes  poaltlona  deacrlbed  in 
pancmdi  (3)  of  thla  tubaeetton  la  or  is 
likdy  to  become  algnlfkantly  handicapped 
becauae  of  any  condlUon  deacrlbed  In  para- 
graph (4)  of  ttala  aubaectkm.  the  Director 
may  eatabllah.  for  one  or  more  areas  or  loca- 
tlooa  where  the  eondtUon  exists,  higher 
iwiwhwinw  ratea  of  basic  pay.  The  Director 
may  ftahHih  such  higher  minimum  rates 
for  one  or  more  gradea  or  levels,  occupation- 
al groupa,  sertea,  or  rlaaif,  or  subdivisions 
thereof,  and  may  make  corresponding  in- 
creaaes  In  an  step  latea  of  the  pay  range  for 
each  grade  or  level  for  which  the  higher 
mJuhwiiTw  ntea  are  ao  established. 

"(3)  A  mlnlmimi  rate  established  for  any 
grade  or  level  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subaeetlon  may  not  exceed  the  rate  of  pay 
for  a  position  under  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  described  pursuant  to  section 
SS1«. 

"(3)  The  poaltlona  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  are  positions 
paid  under — 

"(A)  section  SMS  of  thte  tiUe; 

"(B)  the  pay  scales  for  employees  in  the 
Department  of  Medldne  and  Surgery,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  uixler  chapter  73  of 
tlUe38:or 

"(C)  sectkm  403  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980. 

"(4)  The  conditions  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  are  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  rates  of  pay  paid  Federal  Gov- 
onment  onployees  of  an  agency  in  posi- 
tions referred  to  In  such  paragraph  are 
lower  than  the  rates  of  pay  paid  Federal 
Government  employees  In  similar  positions 
In  the  same  agency  or  other  agendes. 

"(B)  The  ratea  of  pay  paid  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employees  In  positions  referred  to 
in  such  paragraph  are  lower  than  the  rates 
of  pay  paid  employeea  of  employers  other 
than  the  Fedoml  Gov«mment  in  similar  po- 
sitions. 

"(C)  The  working  conditions  for  onploy- 
ees in  positions  referred  to  in  such  para- 
graph are  undesirable. 

"(D)  The  poattkms  referred  to  in  such 
paragraph  are  In  a  remote  geogr^hlc  loca- 
tion. 

"(S)  In  making  findings  imder  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  PerMmnel  Management  shall  con- 
sider the  number  of  employees  who  have 
applied  for  retirement  In  an  agency  or  will 
soon  be  eligible  to  apply  for  retirement,  at 
the  time  the  Director  Is  making  findings 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  rate  of  turnover  in 
poaltione.  vacancies  in  posltimis.  the  length 
of  time  necessary  to  recruit  individuals  to 


tSa  vacancies,  the  undesirable  nature  or  en- 
vtnmment  of  the  work,  any  marked  decline 
in  jthe  Quality  of  employee  applicants,  and 
other  information  the  Director  deter- 
I  appropriate. 
|[bXl)  The  head  of  an  agency  may  re- 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Peraon- 
I  lianagement  to  establish  higher  rates  of 
pay  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
for  any  positions  in  such  agency.  The 
shall  transmit  to  the  head  of  the 
a  response  to  such  request  within  45 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  head  of  an 
agency  trananlts  the  request  to  the  Direc- 
tor. 

't2)  Any  request  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
thl^  subsection  shall  specify  the  period,  not 
to  exceed  3  years,  for  which  the  head  of  an 
agency  anticipates  that  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
Uoh  is  necessary  to  mitigate  the  problem 
specified  in  the  request. 

"(c)  Any  exerdae  of  authority  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may— 

"tl)  be  reviewed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  once  each 
yean  and 

"(2)  terminate  on  the  earlier  of— 

't  A)  the  last  day  of  the  period  specified  in 
the  request  for  such  exercise  of  authority 
made  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  makes  a 
written  determination  that  the  exercise  of 
su^  authority  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
miflgate  the  problem  specified  in  such  notl- 
fii^tlon. 

'Id)  A  rate  of  pay  esteblished  with  respect 
to  I  a  position  pursuant  to  the  authority 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
remain  in  effect  after  the  termination  of 
tha  exercise  of  such  authority  under  subeec- 
tlob  (c)  of  this  section,  unless  such  position 
is  vacant  on  the  date  on  which  the  exercise 
of  such  authority  terminates  or,  if  the  posi- 
tioti  is  then  filled  by  any  individual,  until 
the  beginning  of  any  break  in  the  service  of 
txuSa.  Individual. 

'te)  After  the  termination  of  the  appllca- 
tloii  of  a  higher  imninnim  rate  of  basic  pay 
eslyUilished  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tioti  with  req>ect  to  any  position,  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  to  an  employee,  while 
sending  in  such  position  without  a  break  in 
service  in  such  position  (except  for  a  period 
of  leave  without  pay)  on  and  after  the  day 
before  the  date  of  such  termination,  may 
not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  such  termlna- 
tiob. 

"^XD  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  rates  of  basic  pay  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  revised,  within  the  limits  of  that 
subsection,  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management.  Revisions  under 
this  paragraph  shall  have  the  force  and 
ef  iect  of  law. 

'X2)  If  the  rates  of  pay  under  the  General 
Schedule  are  increased  pursuant  to  section 
53*5  of  this  title  in  any  fiscal  year,  then,  not 
later  than  the  effective  date  of  the  increase 
in  kuch  rates,  each  rate  of  pay  in  effect  for  a 
position  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
onSeptember  30  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
shall  be  Increased  by  any  percentage  that  is 
noi  less  than  the  overall  percentage  of  such 
increase  in  the  General  Schedule  rates  of 
pa|r.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  prohlblte 
more  than  one  increase  in  such  rate  of  pay 
during  any  fiscal  year. 

'^(g)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  the  Per- 
solmel  Management  shall  prescribe  proce- 
dures for  converting  positions  covered  by 
the  pay  rate  system  administered  under  this 
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"(a) 
of  this 
rate 
UUean( 
rate  of 
dividual 
In  the 
5335  of 


aeetion  »  the  General  Schedule,  the  per- 
formanct  management  and  recognition 
system  pnder  chapter  54  of  thte  title,  the 
Senior  Sxecutive  Service,  or  another  appro- 
priate pay  rate  system. 

il 

provided  In  subsection  (b) 

in,  each  individual  who  te  paid  a 

iliahed  under  section  6303  of  thte 

who  baa  not  reached  the  maximum 

for  the  grade  or  level  of  such  In- 

poaition  shall  be  advanced  in  pay 

manner  as  te  provided  In  aeetion 

tlUe. 

"(b)  A^  Individual  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  who  te  serving  In  pay  rate  1.  3.  or  3 
shall  be  advanced  in  pay  successively  to  the 
next  higher  rate  within  the  pay  range  in- 
volved at  the  beginning  of  the  next  pay 
period  following  the  completion  of  such 
period  of  service,  not  to  exceed  52  calendar 
weeks. 

e  head  of  an  agency  may  waive  the 
o  of  thte  section  in  the  case  of — 
group  of  employees  of  the  agency 
participating  in  a  demonstration 
project  fnder  chapter  47  of  thte  title;  or 

"(2)  aAy  other  group  of  employees  of  the 
agency,  as  determined  appropriate  by  the 
head  of  auch  agency. 

"B  SSOSb.  Bonu  payments 

"(aXl)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Managefnent,  the  head  of  an  agency  may 
provide  for  recruitment  and  retention  bonus 
payments  under  thte  section- 

"(A)  t^  employees  serving  in  positions  for 
which  the  minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  has 
been  esl  abltehed  under  section  5303  of  thte 
UUe; 

"(B)  to  employees  whose  responsibilities 
include  the  regular  supervision  of  any  em- 
ployee paid  at  a  rate  established  under  sec- 
Uon  53^  of  thte  UUe;  or 

"(C)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
to  any  other  employees  of  such  agency. 

"(2)  A  bonus  payment  under  thte  section 
shall  be  equal  to  an  amount,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000, 1  determined  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  making  such  payment. 

"(bXli  A  payment  may  not  be  made  to  an 
indlvldial  under  thte  secUon  unless  such  in- 
dividualThas  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  hcM  of  the  agency  employing  such  indi- 
vidual ^<Mch  provides  that— 

"(A)  auch  individual  will  continue  in  the 
service  of  the  agency  for  a  period  of  time  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (2)  of  thte  sub- 
section; land 

"(B)  If  separated  (except  by  reason  of  a  re- 
duction in  force)  from  the  agency  before  the 
end  of  tftie  period  agreed  to,  such  individual 
will  repfy  to  the  Government  any  amounte 
paid  to  tuch  individual  under  thte  secUon. 

"(2)  The  period  of  service  m>pllcable 
under  pcuagraph  (1)  of  thte  subsection  may 
not—     I 

"(A)  taje  less  than  6  months;  and 

"(B)  ekceed  3  yeara. 

"(3)  a  an  individual  falte  to  repay  any 
amount! required  under  paragraph  (IXB)  of 
thte  sunsection.  such  amount  te  recoverable 
by  the  Dovemment  from  the  individual  or 
the  estslte  of  such  individual  by— 

"(A)  setoff  against  accrued  pay,  compensa- 
tion, amount  of  retirement  credit,  or  other 
amount  due  the  individual  from  the  Gov- 
ernment; and 

"(B)  any  other  method  provided  by  law 
for  the  recovery  of  amounts  owed  to  Uie 
Government. 
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notwithstanding  the  praoeding  sentence, 
the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  may. 
under  the  ngulaUona  taaued  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  thte  aeetion.  wahre  In  whole  or  In 
part  a  right  of  recovery  under  thte  subsec- 
tion if  it  te  shown  that  the  recovery  would 
be  agahist  equity  and  good  consdenoe  or 
against  the  public  Interest. 

"(c)  The  full  amount  of  a  bonus  under 
thte  section  shaU  be  paid,  whether  in  a  lump 
sum  or  in  the  form  of  periodic  paymenU. 
before  the  end  of  the  period  of  service 
agreed  to  under  subsecUon  (b)  of  thte  sec- 
Uon. 

"(d)  A  payment  under  thte  section  te  not 
part  of  the  basic  pay  of  an  individual. 
"I  taMc  Aivaaeat  ef  per 

"(a)  Under  reguUUons  prescribed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, an  agency  head  may  provide  for  the 
advance  payment  of  basic  pay,  covering  not 
more  than  3  pay  periods,  to  any  individual 
who  te  newly  appointed  to  a  poalUon  if  the 
rate  of  pay  for  such  poolUon  te  establtehed 
under  secUon  6303  of  thte  title. 

"(b)  In  the  eaae  of  a  failure  to  repay  any 
amount  advanced  under  thte  section,  such 
amount  may  be  recovered,  and  the  recovery 
of  such  amount  may  be  waived,  in  the  same 
manner  as  te  provided  in  section  5303b(bX3) 
of  thte  tlUe 
«|  uoSd.  Travel  sad  tramportation  ezpciiM*  for 


"The  head  of  an  agency  may  provide 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  under 
section  5723  of  thte  title  to  a  new  appointee 
to  a  poslUon  for  which  the  rates  of  baaic 
pay  are  established  under  secUon  5303  of 

(b)  Tkhkical  Aiminiinrr.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  53  of  UUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  te  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  5303  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  f oUowlng: 
"5303.  Higher  wHnitnnm  rates. 
"6308a.  Periodic  Increases. 
"6303b.  Bonus  paymente. 
"530SC  Advances  of  pay. 
"6S03d.  Travel  and  transportation  expenses 
for  new  appointees.". 

BBC.  no*.  SPgaAL  APTOIWnatNT  AUTHOWTY. 

(a)  III  OmKAL.— Subchapter  I  of  chapter 
33  of  tlUe  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  te  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"•  Un.  AppolnUnMit  procedure*  In  srtM  wlUi  re- 

cmltmciit  or  rttentlon  problcaw 

"(a)  Under  regulaUons  preacrlbed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Peraormel  Manage- 
ment, the  head  of  an  agency  may  make  se- 
lections and  appointments  on  an  expedited 
baste  to  fill  any  vacant  position  for  which 
the  r'twimiim  rate  of  basic  pay  te  esUb- 
llahed  under  aeetion  5303  of  thte  UUe. 

"(b)  The  regulaUons  preacrlbed  under  thte 
section  may  Include  procedurea  under  which 
Individuate  may  apply  to  an  agency  directly 
and  an  lndivldt>al  may  be  selected  for  ap- 
pointment to  a  poslUon  from  among  those 
so  applying.". 

(b)  Tkbhical  AKKinniKin.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  33  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  0>de,  te  amended  by  adding  after  the 
Item  relating  to  secUon  3338  the  followlnr 
"332».  Appointment  procedures  in  areas 
with  recruitment  or  retention 
problems.". 

BSC  lies.  SEEVICB  POLLOWING  TKAININO. 

(a)  III  OmRAi.— SecUon  4108  of  title  5, 
United  Statea  Code,  te  amended  by  redeaig- 
natlng  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  as  subsec- 
tions (c),  (d),  and  (e).  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (a)  the  foUowlnr 


"(bXl)  An  employee  selected  for— 
"(A)  appointment  to  a  position  for  which 
the  i"'"'"""!!!  rate  of  basic  pay  te  estab- 
lished under  section  6303  of  thte  tttlr,  and 

"(B)  training  by.  in,  or  through  a  Govern- 
ment facility  under  thte  chapter, 
shall  enter  Into  a  written  agreement  (de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  of  thte  subsection) 
with  the  Government  before  the  appoint- 
ment and  assignment  for  trailing  are  made. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  head  of  the  agency  making  the  appoint- 
ment may  waive  the  requirement  for  a  writ- 
ten agreement  in  any  case  if  an  agreement 
in  such  case  would  not  be  in  the  Interest  of 
such  agency  or  any  other  public  Interest. 

"(2)  A  written  agreement  entered  into  by 
an  employee  under  paragraph  (1)  of  thte 
subsection  shall  Include  provisions  which  re- 
quire such  employee— 

"(A)  to  continue  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
ployee's agency  after  the  end  of  the  employ- 
ee's training  period  for  at  least  3  times  the 
length  of  such  training  period  or  12  months, 
whichever  te  greater,  unless  the  employee  te 
involuntarily  separated  from  the  service  of 
such  agency;  and 

"(B)  to  pay  to  the  Government  the 
amount  of  the  additional  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Government  in  connection  with 
training  such  employee  If  the  employee  te 
separated  from  the  service  of  the  employ- 
ee's agency  before  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  the  employee  has  agreed  to  continue 
In  the  service  of  such^agency. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  head  of  such  agency  may  waive  in  whole 
or  in  part  a  right  of  recovery  under  thte 
paragraph  if  it  te  shown  that  the  recovery 
would  be  against  equity  and  good  conscience 
or  against  the  public  Interest. 

"(3)  Thte  subsection  applies  with  respect 
to  a  period  of  training  only  If  such  training 
te  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  or  longer.". 

(b)  Coiiroiumro  AMawoMgRTS.— (1)  Subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  4108  of  tlUe  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a),  te  amended  by  inserting  "or  (bXl)"  after 
"subsection  (aX3)". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section,  as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a),  te  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(b)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (c)". 
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IIM.  SmiLAB  BATIS  OT  PAT  AMOWS  BBALia 
CASB  PBMONiaL. 

(a)  Ratb  OP  Pat.— The  DIrsetor  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Managwmant  abould.  to 
the  greatest  degree  praettcalda,  praseriba 
ratea  of  pay  for  employaes  of  the  Fsdsral 
Government  aervlng  In  health  care  poaitlans 
similar  to  ratea  of  pay  for  health  care  poai- 
tlons  to  which  chapter  73  of  title  38.  United 
Stotea  Code.  appUea.  

(b)  LDfRATioii.— Nothing  In  the  provl- 
■tons  of  thte  section  may  be  oonstnied  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  pay  of  any  person  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a). 


8BC  11S4.  EUMINATION  OF  GS-ll  THKK8HOLD  POR 
CERTAIN  PAY  AUTHOWTY. 

Section  5333(a)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  te  amended  by  striking  out  "in  08-11 
or  above"  in  the  second  sentence. 


BBC  lis*.  BIMILA*  BATBB  OP  PAY  AMONG  LAW  KN- 
FOMXMENT  PBS80NNBL. 

(a)  Ratbs  or  Pay.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Idanagement  should,  to 
the  greatest  degree  practicable,  prescribe 
rates  of  pay  for  law  enforcement  officers 
that^ 

(1)  esUblteh  similar  rates  of  pay  for  all 
law  enforcement  officers  employed  in  simi- 
lar positions;  and 

(2)  considers  the  degree  of  difficulty, 
danger,  and  any  other  factor  the  Director 
determines  appropriate. 

(b)  Dbpihitioh.- For  purposes  of  thte  sec- 
tion, the  term  "law  enforcement  officer" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  such  term  te 
defined  pursuant  to  section  8401(17)  of  UUe 
S,  United  Statea  CTode. 

(c)  LmnATioii.-Nothlng  in  the  provisions 
of  thte  section  may  be  construed  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  pay  of  any  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer. 


BBC  nr.  appropbutionb  umration. 

The  administration  of  the  provtetona  of 
thte  tltie  and  the  amendmente  made  by  thte 
tiUe  shall  be  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounte  as  are  provided  in  appropriations 
Acte. 

SEC  IIM.  EPPECnVE  DATE. 

The  amendmente  made  by  thte  title  shall 
take  effect  130  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thte  Act 
BBC  1IW.  IgPORTING  gEqUIBEMtWT. 

The  Ck>mptroller  General— 

(1)  shall  monitor  the  Implementation  of 
the  amendmente  made  by  thte  title  to  deter- 
mine their  effectiveness  In  dealing  with  re- 
cruitment and  retention  problons  and  to 
identify  any  abuses  of  authority;  and 

(2)  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress In  writing  with  respect  to  any  findings 
under  paragraph  (1). 

TITLE  ll—iaaCElAJiHEOXje  CIVIL 

SERVICi;  AMENDMENTS 

SEC  ini.  RcnREmNT  CREPrr  pob  leave  wrra- 

OUTPAY. 

(a)  Crvn.  Service  Rztirembiit  aiib  Dn- 
ABiLrrr  Srsmf-Section  8332(f)  of  tiUe  >. 
United  SUtes  Code,  te  amended  by  ins«ting 
"an  employee  participating  In  the  Executive 
Exchange  Program  establtehed  by  Executive 
Order  13394.  dated  December  5. 1»88."  after 
"service."  in  the  last  sentence.  

(b)  Federal  Emtlotees'  RsTnoasBiT 
Ststem.— The  last  sentence  of  section 
8411(d)  of  tlUe  6.  United  Statea  Code  (as 
added  by  section  101(a)  of  the  Federal  Ite- 
ployees'  Retirement  System  Act  of  1M8 
(Public  Law  09-336;  100  SUt.  633)).  te 
amended  by  striking  "C^redlt"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  for  an  employee  par- 
ticipating In  the  Executive  Exchange  Pro- 
gram esUbUshed  by  Executive  Order  18394. 
dated  December  6,  1988.  credit." 

8EC  ItiX.  THE  BENIOR  BMOmVE  SEKVICE. 

(a)  RiMOVAL.-Sectlon  3692(b)  of  tiUe  6, 
United  SUtea  Code,  te  amended- 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  Inserting  "or  (3) 
after  "paragraph  (2)";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  applying  para- 
graph  (1)  of  thte  subsection  to  any  career 
appointee,  the  number  of  days  that  such 
career  appointee  te  detaUed  to  a  position 
other  than  the  poalUon  to  which  the  career 
appointee  te  aaalgned  ahaU  not  be  counted  in 
determining  the  number  of  days  that  have 
elapsed  since  an  appointment  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  such  para- 
graph.".  

(b)  SErmio  IiroivnwAL  SBinoR  Exkutive 
PAT.-Section  6383(a)  of  tiUe  6,  United 
SUtes  Code,  te  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foUowlnr  "Such  criteria  may  not 
Include  a  formal  or  Informal  classification 
of  the  position  at  a  particular  SerUor  Execu- 
tive Service  pay  level.". 

(c)  PxaroRMAiicB  AwARsa.— Section  6S84(a) 
of  UUe  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  te  amended  by 
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•t  tlM 


Uw  foDowtnc  o«v  iMr»- 


out  "taOr  at  Uie  end  of 


•^t)  Bmpt  u  pravMed  In  MCttaD  ftttKb) 
oC  thit  tttte.  pvmnt  of  a  petf onBUoe 
this  aeetlan  and  an  awaid 
MOT  of  ttilB  tttle  may  not  be 
Um  iMila  that  both  au^ 
swarte  rdate  to  tha  aama  perfonnanoe 

TMutmroteaatom    Bz- 

•TM(a}  of  tttle  S.  DUted 

iOo«a.toi 

(1)  bgp  atrikta 
pansraphd): 

(»  tar  atiftliic  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
pamnph  (»  and  inaettinc  tan  lieu  thereof 
"^aad^and 

(S)  iV  addiiic  at  the  end  the  foUowtar 

"(S)  npoD  the  eeparatlon  of  a  career  ap- 
pointee (aa  dettaMd  in  aeetlon  Siaa(aX4)  of 
tfalB  title)  the  tnvd  expeuea  of  that  indi- 
iMoal.  the  tnonMrtatlon  expepace  of  the 
hnmedlate  fanlly  of  aoeh  indhldnal.  and 
the  iiipiiinin  of  movtaic  (tneludtaic  traiw- 
pottlnc.  paektnc  cnttnc  tesBporarlly  ttor- 
Inc.  draUnc  and  wngarMnt)  the  hooaehold 
■oodi  of  audi  IndMdnal  and  penonal  ef- 
feeta  not  In  nmm  of  18.000  pounds  net 
weltht.  to  the  plaoe  where  the  individual 
vol  nalde  (or.  if  the  IndMdaal  dlea  betan 
the  travd.  ttaaapoftatkn.  and  mottnc  ta 
eoaapleted.  to  the  place  where  the  family 
will  raalde).  if  aodi  indMdoal— 

'Hi)  haa  pravtoualy  been  traufoTed  tai  the 
Intaeat  of  the  Qoveroment  from  one  of  fl- 
elal  atatkm  or  agency  to  another  for  perma- 
nent duty  durinc  the  term  of  Oovemment 
employment  of  such  Individual:  and 

"(U)  la  eligible  to  receive  an  annuity  upon 
audi  aeparaticn  under  the  provisknt  of  aub- 
ehapter  m  of  chapter  83  or  of  chapter  84  of 
thlB  title.". 


iALUmANCn. 

(a)  Raaoa  WaaMsm  Aixowurca.— Sec- 
tion tux  of  tttle  8.  united  Statea  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  aa  f oOowk 

t  Wtt.  AOMraMC  baMd  Ml  daty  at  roHte  wetk. 

"(a)  MMwttbatanding  aeetten  8886  of  this 
tttle.  an  employee  of  an  Kzecuttve  depart- 
ment or  an  Inrtapandwit  eatabliahment  who 
ia  aaelgnefl  to  duty,  except  temporary  duty, 
at  a  ronote  woiUte  ia  entitled  to  receive  an 
allowanee  under  thia  aeetlon.  The  allowance 
payable  to  an  employee  under  this  aection  is 
in  additlan  to  pay  otherwise  payable  to  such 
employee. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  diall  preacribe  in  regular 
tlona  the  amount  or  Mwmwfr  authorised  to 
be  paid  aa  an  allowance  under  this  section 
and  the  attea.  areaa,  and  groupa  of  poaitlons 
to  wbkii  eadi  aoeh  amount  appUea. 

"(c)  For  the  pufpoaea  of  this  sectioa  the 
term  *rcmote  worksite'  means  a  worksite 
that  is  so  remote  from  the  nearest  eatab- 
Uahed  commnnltlea  or  suitalde  placea  of  rea- 
idnceaa  to  require  an  appreciable  degree  of 
eapeiise.  hardship,  and  inconvenience,  ez- 
fi'iiiHiH  that  whidh  is  normally  encountered 
in  metii'nwilltan  commoting,  for  an  employ- 
ee who  la  commuting  to  and  from  his  resi- 
denee  and  audi  workstte.". 

(b)  Unram  Ailow/ukx.— (IXA)  Section 
SMKa)  of  title  8.  United  Statea  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "tiaS"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inaerttng  in  Ueu  thereof 

(B)  Section  8803  erf  title  8.  United  States 
Coda,  la  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
■* 1 I 


(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
8M1.  eadi  of  the  respective  maxl- 


mumjunlfonn  aOowanoea  for  the  respective 
of  employees  to  whom  uniform 
are  paid  under  section  5901  of 
this  title  shaU  be  taMseaaad  by  the  peroent- 
In  the  consumer  price  index  for 
'  the  year  in  which  the  determination 
above  the  consumer  price  index  for 
July  it  the  preceding  year. 

"(bi  Ftor  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  roonsumer  price  Index'  means  'price 
index!  as  defined  pursuant  to  section 
SSSKiS)  of  this  tiUe.". 

(3)  trbe  first  increaae  In  pay  rates  made 
underi  section  8M3  of  UUe  5.  United  States 
Code.!  (as  amended  by  paragraph  (1KB)  of 
this  sibaectl<m)  shall  take  effect  on  Ostober 
l.lSflf. 
aac  194.  ins  or  ooHPCNgATOBY  Tim  ovp. 

5644  Of  Utle  5.  United  Statea  Code, 

subsection  (a),  by  Inaerting  "or  (If 

I  under  subaeetlon  (c)  of  this  section) 

Dry  time"  after  "overtime  pay" 

I  it  appears;  and 

'  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

'(c)  jThe  head  of  an  agency  may,  aa  the 
requeit  of  an  employee  of  such  agency, 
grant  such  employee  compensatory  time  off 
fran  pis  scheduled  tour  of  duty  instead  of 
overtigie  pay  for  an  equal  amount  of  time 
spent  In  irregular  or  occasional  o^'ertime 
work.1 

etc  11^  JOB  PBVORMANCB:  APPRAISALS;  CON- 

smBiAiioN  roa.  wrhin-gradk  in- 


Personnel 


(a): 


writ 

(b) 
5336(1 


Acts. 


8IC.  U 


PAXATIOM  OP  PxaFOBMAirCX  APPBAIS- 

4303(b)    of    UUe    6,    United 
,  Is  amended  by  InserUng  ",  in  a 
1  performance  appraisal."  after  "eval- 
'  In  paragraph  (3). 

^fTHm-CtauoB  iKCRiAsis.— (1)  SccUon 
of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
1  by  striking  out  "as  determined  by 
the  hekul  of  the  agency."  at  the  end  of  sut>- 
":  (B)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
1  on  the  basis  of  a  current  per- 
t  appralsaL". 

^  L  APPIOPUATIONS  LDOTATION. 

jadminlstraUrai  of  the  provisions  of 

>  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 

"  be  to  such  extent  or  in  such 

8  are  provided  in  approprlaUons 

I  m— FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH  BENEFITS 

■WnTLKIIKNT  or  UNirOSM  PLAN  EN- 
BOLLKBS  TO  EtOmiX  IN  OTHKS 
HEALTH  BBNOTTS  PLANS. 

•—The  Retired  Federal  Employ- 
1th  Benefits  Act  (Public  Law  86-734; 
"is  repealed  effective  12  months 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TO  Enroll.— (1)  Any 
in  a  health  benefits  plan  ad- 
^  .-  pursuant  to  the  Retired  Federal 
Employees  Health  BeneflU  Act  on  the  date 
of  enaictment  of  this  Act,  is  enUUed  to 
aut>ll  fa)  any  health  benefits  plan  sdminls- 
tered  nursuant  to  chapter  88  of  UUe  5, 
UnltedUStatea  Code. 

(3)  Tlie  director  of  the  Office  of  Perscmnel 
Management  shall— 

(A)  Aotify  each  person  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  the  enUtle- 
ment  Divided  pursuant  to  such  paragraph; 
and      i 

(B)  wovide  a  period  of  open  enrollment 
for  sudi  person  for  a  period  of  6  months  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.     ( 

(C)  i  UTOMATXC    EMaOLLMXHT    OP    OSaTAm 

Piaao4k— The  Director  of  the  Office  of 


April  9, 1987 

Management   shall   enroll   any 
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(1)  la  eniottad  in  a  health  baneflta  plan  ad- 
ministered pursuant  to  the  Retired  Federal 
Eeaployeee  Health  Benefits  Act  on  the  date 
of  enaetBMgit  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  doeainot  enroll  in  a  health  beneflta 
plan  puradant  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b).     I 

in  the  Indemnity  benefits  plan  described 
aedilon  8904(2)  of  UUe  5,  United 

ni  TRx  EimoTaxa  Hbaltb 
.—Any  money  remaining  In 
Bnptoyeea  Health  Benefits 
'  pursuant  to  section  8  of 
Federal  Bnployees  Health  Ben- 
>r  paying  aU  ol>UgaUons  of  such 
be  deposited  in  the  Employeea 
— ^tflts  Fund  established  pursuant 
to  section  8809  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtea 
Code. 

(e)  Auiia urrKAnoN  bt  the  Dnacioa  <» 
TRX  OppicXjOr  PBtaoxNXL  MAMAanmrT.— (1) 
The  Director  of  Uie  Office  of  Penonnd 
Managane«t  shall  administer  the  provisions 
of  this  section  to  provide  that— 

(A)  each  jperscm  affected  by  this  section 
shall  receite  oonUnuoua  coverage  under  a 
health  bendflts  plan; 

(B)  each  person  who  was  enUtled  to  a  ben- 
efit under  a  health  benefits  plan  adminis- 
tered pursdant  to  the  ReUred  Federal  Em- 
ployeea HefJth  Benefits  Act  shall  be  enU- 
Ued at  a  iHinlnnim  to  the  same  benefit,  if 
such  peraon  is  enrolled  In  the  indemnity 
benefit  pla4  deacribed  under  section  8904(3) 

Ited  Statea  C^ode;  and 

ion  of  all  the  provl- 

secU<m  are  completed  within  13 

the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

The  director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
it  may  enter  Into  such  agree- 

health  benefits  carriers  under 

chapter  89  6t  UUe  5,  United  Statea  Code,  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  movlalons  of 
thiasecUon^ 

SBC    isn.   Bi-ENROLLMKNT  BT   CEBTAIN   ANNU- 
VANIB  IN  HBALTB  BBNBPITS  PLAN. 

(a)  In  OnxBAL,— Any  annuitant,  as  de- 
fined under  jsectton  8901(3)  of  Utle  5,  United 
States  C^odM  who  on  the  effective  date  of  re- 
tirement of^such  annuitant  was  eligible  to 
continue  enrollment  in  a  health  benefits 
plan  under  ^ection  8905(b)  of  such  UUe.  and 
who,  on  theldate  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Is 
not  enrolled  in  a  health  benefits  plan  ad- 
ministered pursuant  to  chapter  88  of  such 
title  may  ezaroU  in  any  such  plan  during  the 
period  of  open  oirollment  provided  pursu- 
ant to  subsefction  (bX3). 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragr^h  (1)  shall 
i^ply  to  ani  annuitant  whose  etf  ecUve  date 
of  retirem^t  occurred  before  the  date  of 
enactment  <y  this  Act 

(b)  NonncATioB  ahs  Opbn  Enboujmxnt 
Paaioo.— THe  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  ahall— 

(1)  notify  jail  persons  eligible  to  re-«nroll 
pursuant  tojthe  provisions  of  this  secUon.  of 
such  ellglbilKy:  and 

(2)  provide  for  a  period  of  open  enroll- 
ment for  sfch  persons  for  a  period  of  6 
months  begamlng  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act 

(c)  Ra-Bii4oLLifiMT  Fsx.— (1)  Any  annui- 
tant who  re^nrolls  In  a  health  benefits  plan 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsecticm 
(a)(1)  shall  ^ay  a  re-enrollment  fee  as  deter- 
mined by  tte  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  pursuant  to  paragraidi 
(3).  ^ 


(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall  detormlne  for  each 
annuitant  who  re-enrolls  In  a  health  bene- 
ftta  plan  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (aXl>- 

(A)  the  daas  of  individuals  who  would  be 
affected  by  an  increaae  In  premium  pay- 
menta  to  provide  for  coverage  to  audi  annui- 
tant through  re-enrollment;  and 

(B)  a  re-enrollment  fee  to  be  paid  by  such 
annuitant  at  the  time  of  re-enrollmmt  to 
offaet  such  antldpated  increase  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A). 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall  deposit  all  re-enroll- 
ment feea  paid  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2XB) 
in  the  Employees  Health  BeneflU  Fund  es- 
tablished under  section  8909  of  UUe  5. 
United  Statea  <3ode. 

(d)  AnmnaiBATioii.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Perstmnd  Management  may  enter 
into  such  agreonents  with  health  lienefits 
carriers  under  chapter  89  of  Utle  S,  United 
Statea  <?ode.  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

SBC  ISS*.  DBrBBBKD  ANNinTANTB  ENBOLLMENT 
FOB  SBLT  ONLY  COVBBAGE  PROM 
8ELP  AND  FAMILY  COVBRAGB  IN  CER- 
TAIN CASES. 

Section  8905  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subaecUon: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  a  person  who  is  entiUed  to  a 
deferred  annuity  under  chapter  83  or  84  of 
thii  UUe  or  any  other  retirement  system  for 
Inderal  Oovemment  employees,  and  is  cov- 
ered under  this  chiMDter  by  a  self  and  family 
enrollment  of  another  employee  or  annui- 
tant, may  enroll  for  self  only  in  a  health 
benefits  plan  under  this  chapter,  if  such 
other  employee  or  annuitant  changes  such 
coverage  to  self  only.  The  annuitant  enU- 
Ued to  a  deferred  annuity  may  not  enroll 
for  self  and  family  coverage.". 

BBC  laat.  mPOBMATION  POR  EMPLOYEES  AND  AN- 
NinTANTB TO  MAKE  CHOICX& 

SecUon  8907(b)  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  other  infoimaUon  that  employees 
and  annuitants  need  In  order  to  make  an  in- 
formed enrollment  choice  Including  claim 
processing  time  of  plans  offered  under  sec- 
Uon 8903  (1),  (2).  and  (3).  and  any  other  In- 
formaUon  that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  determines  may 
help  to  better  inform  employees  and  annu- 
itants for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
choice.". 


SBC  IMS.  REQUIREMENT  OP  CABRIERS  TO  SUPPLY 
CERTAIN  INFORMATION. 

SecUon  8910(b)  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  "and"  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  ".  including  the 
Ume  required  to  prooeas  claims  and  issue 
daim  paymenta:"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
potod  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  a  sonl- 
oolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  JustiflcaUon  for  the  manner  that 
the  carriers  determine  medical  charge  leveU 
to  be  usual,  customary,  or  reasonable.". 


lasa  81VDY  AND  RBPOIT  BT  m  DIRBCrOC 
or  THE  OmCB  OP  PBBSONNBL  HAN- 
AGBMBNT. 

Withtai  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  shall  conduct  a 
study  and  report  to  Congreas  on  the  feasibU- 
ity  of  providing  an  enroUment  category  for 
an  individual  and  the  spouse  of  sudi  individ- 
ual <HiIy  (to  be  deaignated  as  "sdf  and 
spouse  only")  for  the  health  benefiU  plans 
administered  pursuant  to  chapter  89  of  UUe 
5.  United  States  Code. 

SBC    IMT.    SBQUENIIAL    PAYMBNIB   OP    HEALTH 
BENEPrrS  POB  ANNURANIB. 

(a)  SaquximAL  PATUirTa.— Chapter  89  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  aection  8809  the  foUowing 
new  secUon: 

"1 8MMa.  Seqnential  payaicnU  of  iMahh  bcncflto 
for  ananitaHU 

"If  an  annuitant  is  covered  by  a  health 
beneflta  plan  offered  by  a  carrier  under  this 
chapter  and  by  any  other  health  beneflta 
plan  provided  In  an  insurance  policy  or  con- 
tract, medical  or  hospital  sovice  agreement 
membership  or  subacripUon  contract  or 
similar  arrangement  any  dalm  for  the  pay- 
ment of  health  beneflta  submitted  to  that 
carrior  by  or  on  behalf  of  that  annuitant 
shaU  be  paid  as  f  oUows: 
"(1)  The  carrier  shaU- 
"(A)  make  any  payment  required  under 
the  plan  offered  by  that  carrier,  and 

"(B)  if  any  portion  of  the  daim  is  not  paid 
by  that  carrier,  forward  the  dalm  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  other  health  beneflta 
plan  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
amount  paid  by  the  carrier  and  a  detaUed 
deacripUon  of  the  item  covered  by  the  pay- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  administrator  of  the  other 
health  beneflta  plan  shall— 

"(A)  pay  any  porUon  of  the  unpaid 
amount  of  the  daim  required  under  the 
plan;  and 

"(B)  notify  the  annuitant  of  the  amount 
of  the  claim  paid  by  that  plan,  a  detaOed  de- 
scription of  the  Items  covered  by  the  pay- 
ment, and  any  unpaid  amount  of  the  daim 
for  which  the  annuitant  is  required  to  ar- 
range payment  or  other  setUement". 

(d)  Tbcrkical  AiiENDMxrr.- The  table  of 
secUons  for  chapter  89  of  UUe  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserttaig  after 
the  item  relating  to  secUon  8909  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"8909a.  Sequential  paymenta  of  health  ben- 
eflta for  annuitanta.". 

SBC  m«.  SUBVIVOB  ANNUmr  BENEPITS. 

(a)  RxDUCTiOH  OP  Ahnttitt  poa  Survivor 
Behepits  Not  Retroactive.— (I)  Chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  U  amended— 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (5) 
of  secUon  8399(j)  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  comma  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows after  "9  months  after  the  date  of  the 
remarriage"  In  the  first  sentence  of  clause 
(U)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  period; 

(U)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 

cUuse  (11); 
(Ui)  striking  out  clause  (Ul);  and 
(tv)  redaalgnating  clause  (iv)  as  dauae  (ill); 

and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (3)  of  aection  8339(k) 

by— 

(i)  striking  out  "(1)"  in  subparagraph  (B); 

(U)  striking  out  clause  (U)  of  subparagraph 
(B);  and 

(Ui)  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 

(2)  Chapter  84  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  section  8418;  and 


(B)  striking  out  the  item  rdattng  to 
tion  8418  in  the  table  of  aeetlona  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  chapter. 

(b)  Stdot  ans  Rspobt  bt  ibb  OoHraub- 
ua  OxmaAi.- Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act  the  Ombp- 
troUer  Oeneral  shall  conduct  a  study  and 
submit  a  report  to  Congreaa.  hiclnding  reo- 
ommendatlana,  on  ways  to  r— *"****'  the 
long-torn  value  of  survivor  annultlea  admin- 
istered pursuant  to  subchapter  m  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code. 


CONORATULATINO  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  BERLIN  ON  THE  CITY'S 
750TH  ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.  FORD  of  MlchlgazL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution,  (H.  Res.  142)  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  House  (x>ngratu- 
lating  the  people  of  Berlin  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  city's  750th  aoniveraary 
In  the  year  1987,  commending  the 
people  of  Berlin  for  their  centuries  of 
great  tradition  and  continuing  courage 
in  the  face  of  historical  adversity  and 
recognizing  the  deep  and  lasting  rela- 
tions they  have  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  Ameri(»i.  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  cneik  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.Rxa.143 
Whereas  1987  marks  the  seven  hundred 
and  fifUeth  anniversary  of  the  great  dty  of 
Berlin; 

Whereas  Berlin  is  renowned  for  ita  tradi- 
Uons  of  openness  and  diversity; 

Whereas  Berliners  have  bravely  construct- 
ed a  flourishing  democracy  tn  the  midst  of 
Communist  tyranny; 

Whereas  the  bonds  Unking  BerUners  and 
Americans  are  profound  and  lasting; 

Whereas  Berlin  looks  confidently  to  a 
future  of  freedom  and  aocompUshmmt  In 
dooe  partnership  with  the  United  States: 

and 

Whereas  the  words  "Ich  bin  ein  Berliner," 
ring  eternal  in  the  hearta  of  both  Americans 
and  Berliners:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Houae  of  Repreoenta- 
Uves 

(1)  expressly  congratulatee  Bertln  on  the 
occasion  of  the  City's  seven  hundred  and  fif- 
Ueth anniversary  in  the  year  1987; 

(2)  commends  the  people  of  Berlin  for 
their  centuries  of  great  tradlUon  and  con- 
tinuing courage  in  the  face  of  hiatorlcal  ad- 
versitr.  and 

(3)  recognises  the  deep  and  lasting  rela- 
Uons  Berliners  have  with  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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OKNERAL  LKAVS 

Ifr.  FORD  of  Mkihlin  Mr.  I^^cftk- 
flr,  I  Mk  unanJinous  oonaent  that  all 
Membera  may  have  5  leglilattve  days 
In  whieh  to  revtae  and  extend  their  re- 
marka  on  the  reaolution  Jwt  agreed  to. 

The  8PKAKXR.  la  there  objection 
to  the  reqoeat  of  the  lentlentan  from 


There  was  no  ohjectlon. 


PgRlIISSIOK  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS TO  HAVE  X7NTIL  6  PM. 
WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  15.  1»87. 
TO  FILE  SDNDRY  REPORTS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmmii  oonaent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Qovemmoit  Operations  have 
untfl  6  pjn.  Wednesday.  April  15, 1987, 
to  fUe  Mindzy  reports.  This  request 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 


EXTENDINO  THE  DATE  FOR 
SUBMITTINO  REPORT  RE- 
QUIRED BY  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  DAIRY  POLICY 

Mr.  DE  L*  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
aSk  unanimous  oonaoit  to  take  from 
the  ^leaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  1123) 
to  amend  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  to  extend  the  date  for  submitting 
the  r^Kut  required  by  the  National 
Commission  aa  Dairy  Policy,  with  a 
Senate  amwidment  thereto,  and 
cmcur  in  the  Senate  amendment 

The  aeik  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
mmt.  as  follows: 

Strike  out  mil  aSler  the  enacting  dauae 
and  Insert: 
aacnoN  i.  national  couiibsion  on  OAnv 

POUCT. 
<1)  Cxxnnios  or  Rdoktiiiq  Datk.— Sec- 
tion 143(c)  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
(7  nj8.C.  1446  note)  is  amended  by  striUns 
out  "ISer'  and  inaerting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1S88". 

(b)  LSASDTO  Am  COMTBACniNl  AUTHOUTT. 

-Section  144  of  such  Act  (7  VS.C.  1446 
note)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereat  the  (oUowlng  new  subsection: 

"<S)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  to  the  extent  there  are  sufficient 
fundi  avaUahle  to  the  Commission  under 
aecttOD  14S  and  subject  to  such  rules  as  may 
be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
rionmsy— 

"(1)  leaae  office  space  in  the  District  of 
C(4umUa;aod 

"(3)  procure  temporary  or  Intermittent 
senrtoes  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorised 
by  section  SlOMb)  of  UUe  5.  United  States 
Code.". 


in  or  CONSBKYAIION  PLANNING 

PHKaas  ros  paoDOcus  planitng 

ALPALTA. 

(a)  Seettoo  1212  of  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1S8S  (16  UJB.C.  3812(b))  Is  amended  by 
iMUng  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsecUon 
(b)  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  ";  or"  and 
(b)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 
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"( »  OD  highly  erodlble  land  planted  to  al- 
falfi  i  during  each  of  the  1981  through  1985 
croi  yeaia  as  part  of  a  rotation  practice  ap- 
pro ed  by  the  Secretary  if  the  peracm  has 
subi  iltted  a  oooservatkn  plan  based  on  the 
iocs  SoQ  Ooosavation  Service  technical 
gulqe  and  approved  by  the  local  soli  cooaer- 
vati^  district,  in  consulUtion  with  the 
loca)  committees  established  under  section 
8(b)iof  Uie  SoQ  Conservmtton  and  Domestic 
AUcbnent  Act  (16  U&C.  590h(b))  and  the 
Secfetary.  such  peraim  shall  have  untQ  June 
1.  1M8,  to  comply  with  the  plan  without 
betzp  subject  to  program  ineligibility  under 
section  1211.". 

SBC  S.  C0N8KKVA110N  PLAN  PCS  HIGHLY  ERODI- 
BLBLAND. 

SepUon  1212(aX2)  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  (16  n.&C.  3812(aK2))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  inaerting  after  "conservation  plan" 
the  following:  "that  documents  the  ded- 
sione  of  the  penon  with  respect  to  location, 
land  use,  tillage  systems,  and  conservation 
treaunent  measures  and  schedule  and  that 
is":ind 

(21  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowiitg  new  sentence:  "In  cariTing  out  tills 
subsection,  the  Secretary,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  local  soil  conservation  districts 
shall  minimise  the  quantity  of  documenta- 
tion a  person  must  submit  to  comply  with 
this  bsragraph.". 

Mk-.  JEFFORDS  (during  the  read- 
ingX  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendment 
be  considered  ss  having  been  read  and 
prlilted  In  theRxcoRP. 

Tie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Veriaont? 

Tyere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
TexM? 

Mt-.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  bbject,  do  I  understand  that  this  is 
the  klalry  promotion  extension  for  the 
Da^y  Promotion  Board  with  one 
amaidment  from  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Ds  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman  is 
con^. 

Speaker,  the  House  passed  H.R.  1123 
3.  1987.  The  House  passed  bill 
have  amended  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
extend  for  1  yeai-  the  date  by  wtilch 
the  National  Commisaion  Dairy  Policy  must 
subojit  its  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture tffxi  Corigress.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
menll  would  be  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
misstxi  for  1  year. 

BriMy,  tiw  Senate  amendment  retains  tfte 
House  passed  language  to  extend  the  Ua»on- 
al  (^^mmission  on  Dtdry  Policy,  and  includes 
provisions  to— 

Rrst,  amend  section  144  of  the  Food  Secu- 
rity /^  to  provide  the  Dairy  Ckxnmission  with 
authority,  to  the  extent  ttiere  are  sufficient 
fund4  available  to  the  Commission,  to  lease 
office  space  in  the  District  of  Cotumbia,  and 
procdre  temporsry  or  intermittent  services: 

SexxKl.  amend  section  1212  of  the  Food 
Seoiity  Act  to  conditionaMy  release  from  the 
prog^  ineligibility  provisions  of  the  sodbust- 
er  taw,  production  on  highly  erodible  land 
planlKl  to  alfalfa  during  each  of  the  1981 
through  1985  crop  yesrs  as  part  of  an  ap- 
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proved 


praclioe,  M  the  person  has 

a  conssrvatlon  plan— which  must 

by  the  iocsl  soil  conservslion 

oonsuttation  with  the  local  ASC 

snd  the  Secretary  of  AgricuNure, 

person  would  have  unlii  June  1, 

with  the  pisn: 

section  1212  of  the  Food  Se- 
to  darify  that  a  conservation  plan, 
of  the  sodbuster  law,  docu- 
dedaions  of  s  person  with  respect 
land  use,  tMage  systems,  snd  con- 
measures  snd  schedules: 

Fourth,  smend  section  1212  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary,  Soil 
Consenraion  Sen/ice,  and  local  soil  consen«- 
tion  dislri^  must  minimize  the  qusntity  of 
documentation  a  person  must  submit  to 
comply  ^th  sodbuster  provisions  that  allow 
sn  exem|:iUon  for  a  person  that  complies,  ss 
of  Jsnuary  1,  1990— or  2  years  sfter  comple- 
tion of  a  soil  survey  for  the  fsm>— with  sn  sp- 
proved  conservation  plan. 

Mr.  Spdaker,  we  have  reviewed  the  Senate 
amendments  snd  find  them  to  be  acceptsbte. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  concur- 
rence by  ithe  House  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments toim  1123. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
more  thm  happy  to  manage  this  bill 
today,  et  pedally  since  this  body  unani- 
mously I  ipproved  our  original  proposal 
to  extend  the  reporting  date  for  the 
National  Dairy  Policy  Commission. 

I  am  extremely  troubled,  however, 
that  an  Attempt  was  made  in  the  other 
body  to  use  this  legislation  to  severely 
cripple  our  extremely  Important  sod- 
buster ptotections. 

The  compromise  before  us  now  ap- 
pears satisfactory  to  conservationists 
and  do€^  not  undercut  the  heart  or 
force  of  the  sodbuster  law.  But  I 
would  still  like  to  take  this  moment  to 
voice  mj  distress  that  any  attempt  to 
weaken  our  conservationist  law  was 
made  at  HI. 

Mr.  JOflES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  sumort  of  extending  the  NatkMial  Dairy 
PolKy  Coinmissnn.  However,  this  Senate- 
passed  bil|  has  8  conservatton  proviskxi  whwh 
I  will  not  oppose  but  I  must  admit  it  gives  me 
concern. 

At  hearifigs  today  betom  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consefvation,  Credit,  and  Rursl  Devetop- 
ment  no  witnesses  expressed  outright  oppost- 
tk>n  to  ttie  Isnguage  but  the  consen^ation 
groups  were  not  very  enthusiastic  sbout  it 

I  am  not  sure  wttat  it  accomplishes  but  wsnt 
to  state  that  I  do  not  believe  it  condorws  ttw 
full  scale  sodbusting  of  alfalfa  land  between 
now  and  June  1,  1988,  and  hope  the  adminis- 
tration wHIj  administer  this  smendment  ss  nar- 
rowly as  possibte. 

The  srnfndment  speaks  only  to  s  delsy  in 
complisnc^  with  a  conservation  plan  and 
makes  noiexemptton  from  the  drawing  up  or 
beginning  ,  implementalion  of  the  plan.  The 
conservation  planning  and  implementation  of 
the  plans  ehouM  proceed  fully  as  pnaalbed 
m  current  regulattons  and  Department  guUe- 
lines.  Any  departure  from  this  wouM  be  a  lack 
of  faith  in  ebiiing  by  the  law  and  Congression- 
sl  intent.   ' 


You  csn  be  sure  that  we  expect  the  Depart- 
ment to  use  Ks  dscfsVon  in  ttie  most  bal- 
anoed  and  fair  msnnar  possiile  snd  that  this 
in  noway  sicampls  producers  from  good  fsith 
efforts  to  implainsnt  ttw  rsquirsd  conseivslion 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reaervation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  re(»nslder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMENDING  EUROPEAN  COM- 
MUNITY FOR  THE  ROLE  IT 
HAS  PLAYED  IN  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  CLOSE  RELATIONSHIP 
Bltfl'WHiEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  EUROPE  ON  THE  OCCA- 
SION OF  THE  BOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  TREATY  OP  ROME 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  121)  to  commend  the 
Ehiropean  Commimity  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  member  states  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Commtmity  for  the  role  which 
the  Commimity  has  played  in  the  de- 
vel(q;>inent  of  the  close  relationship  ex- 
isting between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  on  the  occasion  of  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Home,  which  established  the  Euro- 
pean Commimity  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  shield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [B^.  Lahtos]  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  the  bill. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  resolution 
commending  the  European  Commimi- 
ty on  its  30th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Treaty  of  Rome.  When  this 
resolution  was  initially  presented, 
some  of  our  friends  on  the  Republican 
side  wanted  to  include  a  reservation  on 
the  common  agricultural  policy  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  We 
have  accomplished  that  by  unanimous 
agreement  and  we  now  have  complete 
accord  between  the  Republicans  side 
and  our  side  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  onMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  simply  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
measure.  In  remarks  last  week,  I  out- 
lined the  many  laudable  activities  of 
tJie  European  Community  in  the  past 
30  years.  I  think  we  have  made  the 
point  that  there  are  certain  problems 
in  their  trade  policies  which  we  will 
continue  to  address. 


I  think  we  should  look,  at  the  posi- 
tive side  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
Speaker's  address  to  the  assembled 
group  of  European  and  American  par- 
liamentarians in  Madrid  this  week  wHl 
strike  the  proper  balance  as  does  this 
legislation. 

D  leao 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
OBAinrr]. 

Mr.  ORANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  thank  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  allowing  some  language  to  go 
Into  this  resolution,  which  I  would  like 
to  read  into  the  Rbcord  right  now,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

In  this  resolution  there  is  language 
now  that  says: 

Amendment:  page  2,  paragraph  4: 

Whereas  the  United  States  recognises  the 
Importance  of  a  strong  trading  relationship 
lietween  the  United  States  and  the  Europe- 
an Community  wliich  is  seriously  strained 
by  the  Community's  Common  Agricultural 
PoUcy  that  inhibits  the  ability  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  compete  in  world  agricultural 
markets  and  the  effects  of  wtiich  must  l>e 
resolved  in  negotiations  In  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  General  Agreement  cm  Tariffs 
and  Trade: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
that  I  rose  in  opposition  to  this  resolu- 
tion last  week  because  it  did  not  con- 
tain this  language  and  I  did  not  think 
it  was  a  proper  time  to  be  sending  bou- 
quets to  the  European  Community: 
however,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  spoil 
a  birthday  present  or  a  birthday  party. 

I  want  to  thank  again  the  ranking 
member  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man for  allowing  me  to  address  a  con- 
(xm  for  American  agriculture  in  their 
resolutions. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  supporting  re- 
marks, and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fbkrzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  I  always  like 
birthday  parties.  I  think  we  should  be 
strongly  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  f  ol- 
lovra: 

H.  Rss.  121 

Whereas  the  extensive  destruction  caused 
by  World  War  n  and  the  Immediate  postwar 
need  for  economic  and  political  recovery 
persuaded  major  European  statesmen,  such 
as  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  Rob«t  Schuman. 
and  Jean  Monnet.  to  advocate  a  united 
Europe: 

Whereas  on  March  25,  1957,  the  six 
meml>er  states  of  the  European  Coal  and 


Steel  Community— the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Btigtom.  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  Luxembourg  signwl  a  treaty 
in  Room  to  establish  a  custosBS  union  and  to 
create  a  framework  to  promote  the  free 
movement  of  people,  aerrlcea,  and  capital 
among  the  iaeml>er  statea.  to  support  »m%- 
cultural  growth,  and  to  create  a  ««««'«««»« 
transport  policy; 

Whereas  the  European  Community  was 
OQianded  with  the  addiUon  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Denmark  and  Ireland  in  19TI. 
Greece  in  1961.  and  Spain  and  Partngal  in 
1986,  making  the  European  Community  a 
liody  of  twelve  countriea  with  a  populatloD 
of  over  three  hundred  and  twenty  million 
people  and  a  total  Oroas  Domestic  Product 
of  nearly  $2,700.(WO.O0O: 

Whereas  as  a  unit,  the  European  Commu- 
nity is  the  largest  trading  partner  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  total  two-way  trade  of 
$126,000,000,000  and  United  States  direct  in- 
vestment in  the  (Community  totaling 
$81,500,000,000.  which  generates  goods  and 
services  worth  over  $400.000.000,(N>0  annual- 
ir. 

Whereas  the  European  Community  is 
working  to  complete  the  objectives  estab- 
lished In  the  Treaty  of  Rome  to  eliminate 
economic  and  physical  barriers  and  to  in- 
crease political  cooperation  among  Its 
memlier  states  in  order  to  further  the  goal 
of  a  United  EXirope; 

Whereas  the  European  Community  lias 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  and  democrat- 
ic values  of  Its  memlier  countries  and  to  the 
developmrat  of  a  peaceful  Europe  through 
reduction  of  tiistorical  tensions  and  rival- 
ries, wtilch  has  enabled  the  European  Com- 
munity to  l>ecome  an  Important  voice  in 
world  affairs:  and: 

Whereas  the  United  States  had  consist- 
ently supported  the  objective  of  European 
unity  and  the  enlargement  of  the  European 
Community  as  desirable  developments 
which  promote  prosperity,  world  peace,  and 
democracy,  and  which  oontrfbute  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  vital  relationship  Iie- 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  nations  of 
Europe:  Now,  therefore,  lie  it 

Resolved,  Ttiat  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 

(1)  recognises  the  great  significance  of  the 
Treaty  of  RfKne  on  the  occasion  of  the  thir- 
tieth anniversary  of  its  signinr 

(2)  ocnnmends  the  European  Community 
and  the  nations  which  are  members  of  the 
European  (Community  for  the  positive  role 
which  the  Community  tias  played  In  the 
growth,  development,  and  prosperity  of 
postwar  Europe:  and 

(3)  acknowledge  the  vital  role  of  the  Euro- 
pean Ciommunity  in  the  development  of  the 
close  and  mutually  l>enefldal  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
ti(m. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


•  TO  THX  PSXAMBLB  OFRSSB  ST  MS. 
L*>TOa 

Mr.  LANTOa  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  preamble  offered  by 
Mr.  Lurros:  On  page  2  of  the  resolution, 
after  the  third  paragraph  of  the  preamble 
l)eginning  on  the  page,  insert  the  following: 

"Who-eas  the  United  States  recognises 
the  Importance  of  a  strong  trading  relation- 
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I  the  Unttod  atataa  and  the  Ku- 
fv— —mtity  irtdeh  to  nrioudy 
1  bar  ttw  Oomnniittir^  CoimiMin  Acrl- 
eittana  PoUor  tint  tnhlUls  tte  aMUty  of 
ttw  ABMrinn  turner  to  eompete  In  world 
Mrtenttanl  maifcati  and  the  effects  of 
,  be  wolwd  in  natoWatkine  In  a 
iriiteot  wtth  the  Qeneral  Agree- 
i  OB  Taritb  and  Trade;" 

•nie  amendmait  to  the  preamlile 
«M  agreed  to. 

A  moUon  to  reoooaider  was  laid  on 
tbe  table 
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FDIMI88ION  FOR  CX>MMnTEE 
ON  BANKINa.  FINANCE  AND 
UBBAN  AFFAma  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIOHT.  FRIDAY. 
APRIL  10.  1987.  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS AND  BILUS  ON  HH.  27. 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
RECAPITALIZATION  ACT;  AND 
HJL  38.  JBXPEUITED  FUNDS 
AVAILABILITY  ACT 

Mb.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  BanUng.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  have  until  midnight.  Friday. 
Amrfl  10,  to  file  reports  and  bills  on 
Hit.  27.  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Re- 
eaptttiliation  Act;  and  UH.  28.  Expe- 
dited Funds  AvaOabOlty  Act 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  add  that  the 
ranking  mlnortty  member,  the  gentle- 
man fran  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtub}.  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  does  concur  in  this 
request        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUewoman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  schedule,  and  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman    from    Washington    [Mr. 

FOUTl. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  fibieaker.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Republican  Whip 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  concluded  the 
Ifglslstlvf  business  today,  except  for 
consideration  of  any  unanimous  con- 
sent requests. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  advise  the 
Members,  there  is  one  pending  matter 
that  has  not  been  resolved  and  that  is 
the  return  fran  the  other  body  of  the 
reeeas  resolution.  Because  it  has  not 
yet  been  returned  to  the  Hotise,  it  will 
be  neoeasary,  I  think,  for  me  to  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  it  may  be  in 
ordor  for  the  ^>eaker  to  ddeare  re- 
cesses subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
both  today  and  tomorrow. 


Atrfliouznra  thb  mucB  to 

W»  TOp&T  AMD  TOlIOaaOW  BWUaCT  TO  CAU. 

o^naoHAia 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unulmous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
ce«ws,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
both  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Washington? 

lere  was  no  objection. 
FOLEY.  Itr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
will  yield  further,  the  schedule 
week  of  the  20th  and  the  21st 
of  April,  on  Monday,  April  20,  the 
House  will  not  be  in  session.  That  is 
the  last  day  of  the  recess. 

On  Tuesday.  April  21,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  and  consider  five  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  as  fol- 
lows: 

9Jl.  28,  Expedited  Funds  AvailabU- 
ity^  Act  of  1987: 

H.R.  318,  restoration  of  Federal  rec- 
ognition to  the  Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo 
and  the  Alabama  and  Coushatta 
In^an  Tribes  of  Texas: 

HJl.  1567,  Cow  Creek  Band  of  Indl- 
any  Judgment  distribution; 

AJt.  799.  To  designate  a  segment  of 
the  Kings  River,  CA,  as  a  wild  and 
scoilc  River;  and 

H.R.  1963.  Surface  Mining  Act 
amendments  relating  to  the  2-acre  ex- 
envtion  and  the  set-aside  of  State 
fuads  for  abandoned  mine  reclama- 
tioh. 

^  Wednesday.  April  22,  the  House 
win  meet  at  2  p.m.  and  take  recorded 
votes  on  suspensions  debated  on  Tues- 
day, April  21.  and  also  consider  HJl. 
1817,  supplemental  appnH>riations  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  subject  to  a  rule,  to 
consider  the  rule  and  general  debate 
on  y. 

I  k>  again  to  repeat,  on  Wednesday. 
Ai  ril  22.  we  will  have,  first,  recorded 
votes  on  any  votes  ordered  on  suspen- 
sioBu  debated  on  Tuesday.  April  21. 
and  second,  the  rule  and  general 
de^te  only  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations blU. 

f>n  Thursday,  April  23  and  the  bal- 
an^  of  the  week,  the  House  will  meet 
at  11  ajn.  to  consider  HJl.  1827.  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
fiKai  year  1987.  to  complete  consider- 
ation. 

|fr.  Speaker,  that  concludes  the  an- 
nduncement  of  the  schedule.  Confer- 
ence reports,  of  course,  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  fur- 
ther program  will  be  annoimced  later. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  allow  me  Just  1  minute 
toi  emphasize  a  point  it  is  not  intended 
there  would  be  recorded  legislative 
vdtes  on  Tuesday.  April  21;  the  suspen- 
sions on  which  votes  are  demanded 
wfll  be  deferred  imtil  Wednesday,  the 
2ad.  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct 
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Mr.  LpTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentieman. 


DISPEIjrSING  WITH  CALEttoAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  22,  1987 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day. ApHi  22. 1987. 

The  ftPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  tequest  of  the  gentieman  from 
Washington? 

Ther4  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT     RESIGNATIONS     AND 
COMMISSIONS. 
BOARDS.      AND     COMMITTEES. 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 


)LEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
>us  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Tuesday,  April  21,  1987, 


the 


Iby 


cer  be  authorized  to  accept 
Ions,  and  to  appoint  commis- 
and  committees  author- 
Biw  or  by  the  House. 

Is  there  objection 
luest  of  the  gentieman  from 
sn? 
I  was  no  objection. 


GUi 


The 


AS  BCEMBERS  OF 
lATION  TO  ATTEND  CON- 
rCE      OF      INTERPARLIA- 

:ARY  UNION  IN  MANA- 
NICARAGUA.     APRIL    27. 

>UGH  MAY  2.  1987 

{SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  22  United  States  Code 
276a-lJthe  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  delegation  to  attend  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
to  be  held  in  Managua.  Nicaragua,  on 
April  27  through  Bfay  2.  1987.  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House; 

Mrs.  BoGos  of  Louisiana,  chairman; 

Mr.  iScHSDn  of  New  Yoik,  vice 
chairmpui; 

Mr.  Bates  of  California; 

Mr.  FusTsa  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 

Mr.  SonA  of  American  Samoa. 


CORRECTION  IN  SPECIAL 
OftDER  LIST  FOR  TODAY 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  BCr. 
Speak^.  because  of  an  error  on  the 
special  order  request  sheet  yesterday, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Molihari  be  substituted 
for  the  name  of  BCr.  MABLBra  for 
today'4  g>ecial  orders. 

The  i  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  6f  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rcmuest  of  the  gentieman  from 
Virginia? 

Thei  e  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  UCAVE 


Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
e^jeaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  on  the  subject  of  the  spe- 
cial order  today  by  the  gentionan 
from  Minneaota  [Mr.  Staitoclaiid]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlouan  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


a  1630 


LATE  ARRIVALS-A  SERIOUS 
PROBLEM  IN  THE  AIRLINE  IN- 
DUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenqmre  (Mr. 
Gkat  of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentieman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  STniDQUiST]  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SUNDQX7IST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  gt^ng  to  address  an  issue  of 
interest  to  all  Americans.  It  is  the 
question  of  late  arrivals  for  all  of  us 
who  fly  the  airlines. 

Too  often  Congress  is  the  last  to 
know  anything,  but  in  this  instance, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  because  we 
are  all  commuters  and  we  go  back  and 
forth  every  week  two  or  three  times 
that  we  are  the  first  to  know  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  airline 
service  in  the  United  States. 

But  we  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
miss  events,  who  miss  speeches,  whose 
blood  pressure  goes  up.  We  have  busi- 
ness people  who  miss  contracts.  We 
have  small  children  who  arrive  late, 
and  their  parents  are  at  the  other  end 
of  their  destination  waiting  and  worry- 
ing. We  have  the  military  trying  to  get 
h(Mne  on  leave  or  back  on  duty.  We 
have  grandparents  trying  to  reach  rel- 
atives, and  those  on  vacation. 

What  do  they  get  when  they  come  to 
the  gate  and  find  that  it  is  time  to 
leave  and  a  plane  has  not  shown  up? 
They  get  a  shrug.  What  do  they  get 
when  the  luggage  is  lost  because  of 
the  mixupw.  because  of  the  problems 
of  connections?  They  get  a  shrug. 

So  we  are  not  alone  in  C^ongress 
when  we  say  that  we  have  a  serious 
problem  in  the  airline  industry,  be- 
cause the  exception  is  now  the  rule. 
The  rule  now  is  that  all  airlines  are 
going  to  be  late. 

In  1986.  Mr.  G^^eaker,  there  was  an 
increase  of  25  percent  in  the  arrivals 
of  planes  that  have  been  delayed. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  planes 
were  delayed  in  1986  additionally. 
That  means  that  1.144  flights  per  day 
in  the  United  States  were  delayed  for 
15  minutes  or  more. 

Think  of  the  heartbreak.  Think  of 
the  money.  Think  of  the  frustrations. 
Think  of  the  high  blood  pressure. 

And  what  happens  when  you  go  to 
the  ti(±et  counter  and  say.  "I  missed 


my  flight  When  is  the  next  flight?" 
The  shrug. 

Now  we  know  what  is  going  on.  We 
know  the  moblem.  Airlines  are  sched- 
uling too  many  planes  at  the  same 
time.  They  are  overbooking. 

Now  FAA  has  a  reqionslblllty.  FAA 
does  not  measure— in  our  aviation 
committee  we  asked  the  question  of 
the  head  of  FAA.  "Are  you  measuring 
these  delays?"  FAA  said.  "No,  we're 
not  measuring  these  delays."  We  get 
the  shrug  from  FAA. 

Now  we  in  Ck>ngress  have  shrugged 
today  when  we  did  not  increase  the 
budget  for  FAA  to  construct  new  fa- 
cilities on  ainmrts.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  regula- 
tion. We  like  deregulation.  We  like 
more  flights.  We  like  cheaper  flights. 
But  we  can  have  both.  And  I  submit 
that  we  will  put  m>  with  scnne  delays  if 
it  is  necessary. 

With  the  advent  of  all  the  new  com- 
puters certainly  we  can  do  a  better  Job 
of  schedultaig.  c:ertalnly  the  ^riinM 
can  do  a  better  Job  of  scheduling. 

I  have  cosponsored  some  legislation 
out  of  frustration  that  says  that  if  a 
flight  is  canceled  for  other  than 
weather  or  safety  that  they  will  have 
to  give  free  tickets  to  everybody  on 
board  that  plane  and  their  free  flight. 

Now  I  have  done  that  out  of  frustra- 
tion. Maybe  what  we  should  do  is  to 
say  to  those  airlines  who  are  the  worst 
offenders.  "We're  going  to  auction  off 
your  slot  You  won't  have  that  slot  if 
you  can't  manage  your  airline  any 
better  than  that" 

What  do  we  need?  We  need  manage- 
ment by  FAA.  We  need  management 
by  the  airlines,  because  if  they  do  not 
manage,  we  in  Congress  will  manage 
for  them. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  if  the  airlines 
do  not  do  the  Job,  let  us  pull  the  shrug 
out  from  under  them. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SUNDQX7IST.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
on  the  floor  when  the  gentieman 
made  the  statement  about  spouses 
being  home  waiting  on  other  spouses 
coming  home  from  business  trips.  I 
would  like  to  share  a  story  of  my  frus- 
tration. 

My  wife  is  an  attorney.  She  was  on  a 
business  trip  in  Oklahoma.  She  was 
making  a  connecting  flight  out  of 
Memphis.  There  was  a  delay.  The  pas- 
sengers continued  to  ask  the  attend- 
ants whether  or  not  they  woiild  be 
able  to  make  their  connection  in  order 
to  make  the  deadline  on  the  time  to 
land  at  National  The  word  was, 
"Don't  worry,  you'll  make  it.  Don't 
worry,  you'll  make  it" 

They  eventually  got  on  the  flight 
and  as  they  headed  toward  Waking- 
ton  National  they  realized  that  they 
were  going  to  land  in  Dulles.  They 
landed  at  Dulles  and  they  were  greet- 


ed with  a  bus  that  was  wobm  to  take 
than  from  Dullea  over  to  NatloaaL 

Now  once  they  get  to  National  they 
know  that  the  taTtnahs  have  gooe 
home  for  the  night  berausf  the  air- 
port is  closed  down,  so  if  they  get  to 
National,  then  they  can  walk  hone. 

So  here  you  have  passrniTri  in  the 
middle  of  Dulles  needing  to  go  to  Na- 
tional or  downtown  where  their  cars 
are  or  where  their  bustaesses  are  or 
other  places  where  their  homes  are, 
and  they  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  they  are  being  movlded  a 
service  that  is  shortsighted,  a  service 
that  is  going  to  even  leave  them  more 
stranded  than  they  were  at  the  time. 

So  I  think  that  the  gentieman  has 
hit  a  very  raw  nerve  that  is  floating 
around  out  there. 

When  I  was  first  sworn  in  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  my  sist^  bought 
and  paid  for  an  airplane  tkdcet  6 
months  in  advance  in  order  to  get  the 
cheap  rate,  got  on  the  airplane,  and 
got  bumped  because  the  plane  was 
oversold.  It  took  about  6  months  to  get 
anybody's  attention  at  the  airline  to 
make  any  correction  on  that 

I  encourage  the  gentieman  to  contin- 
ue with  his  aggravation  and  his  frus- 
trated pasture  in  hopes  that  masrbe  we 
can  straighten  this  out 

I  was  so  frustrated  from  a  recmt 
trip  that  I  stopped  and  talked  to  one 
of  the  DelU  Air  Lines  pUots.  I  asked 
him  what  the  situation  was.  and  he 
said  it  was  horrible,  it  had  gotten 
worse  over  the  last  3  years,  and  he  did 
not  know  what  the  solution  was  going 
to  be.  but  something  needed  to  be 
done. 

There  is  frustration  at  all  levels,  and 
I  encourage  the  gentionan  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  gentieman  for  taking  this 
time  to  bring  it  to  our  colleagues'  at- 
tention. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  announces  that  he  inadvertent- 
ly overlooked  three  Members  seddng 
recognition  for  1-minute  siieeches. 


DODGERS'  PIONEERING  SPIRIT 
NEEDED  ONCE  AGAIN 

(Mr.  DIXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  Speaker.  40  years  ago  the  Dodg- 
ers made  a  historic  decision  to  end  the 
racial  barrier  to  black  entry  into  major 
league  baseball.  The  Dodgers  created 
the  first  national  opening  for  black 
players  in  the  most  symbolic  of  Ameri- 
can sports— baaebalL  With  the  Dodg- 
ers' action,  race  relations  in  American 
sports  coiild  never  be  the  same. 

As  a  microcosm  of  American  society, 
the  Dodgers'  decision  was  also  an  ex- 
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CTltw*^^  ezBinple  of  Just  how  far  we 
ooold  to  t8  a  democntic  society  in 
provldtnc  opportunities  uid  utilisins 
tbe  talents  of  aQ  Amolcan  cktkaauL 

Ironically,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Jackie  RoWnaon's  entry  into  the 
major  leacae.  the  attention  being  fo- 
oaed  on  the  Dodcers  and  major 
league  basrhaTI  shows  us  Just  how  far 
we  itfll  have  to  go. 

nmiltf  one  of  the  best  records  In 
the  league  for  hiring  minority  players. 
the  Dodgers  have  never  had  a  black 
goieral  manager,  field  manager,  pitch- 
ing coach  or  instructional  coach.  In 
their  entire  history,  the  Dodgers  have 
h«/<  only  one  bla^  major  league  coach 
Mid  only  one  Uack  department  head. 

Statistics  show  that  15  of  the  26 
major  league  teams  have  no  minority 
reiMreBcntation  in  management  posi- 
tlcms. 

During  the  last  40  years.  Just  three 
bla^s  have  ever  managed  a  major 
league  team.  Of  130  major  league 
coaches,  only  13  are  black.  No  blacks 
have  evCT  owned  major  league  teams. 
No  UaiAs  currently  serve  the  baseball 
oommlasiaoer.  Peter  Ueberroth,  in  an 
executive  management  position.  The 
highest  poet  ever  attained  by  a  black 
in  the  commissioner's  office  primarily 
involved  public  relations  and  commu- 
nity service  work. 

I^ie  management  numbers  in  major 
league  baseball  are  highly  discourag- 
ing, and  clearly  reflects  an  insidious 
proMem  not  only  f oimd  in  baseball, 
but  in  football,  basketball,  and  other 
organised  sports. 

The  Dodgers  must  continue  their 
pioneering  spirit  and  implonait  a  plan 
that  solidly  places  minorities  in  execu- 
tive management  and  coaching  posi- 
tions. 

CommlsBioner  Ueberroth  has  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  implement 
an  affirmative  action  plan  throughout 
the  league.  The  Dodgers  owe  it  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  their  loyal  fans,  to  be 
pioneers  once  agatai  and  move  forward 
with  an  affirmative  action  plan  now. 
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THE  FEDERAL  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE  T.TAwn.rrv  ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington 
asked  and  was  given  peradssion  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing  is  certain 
about  nuclear  waste;  almost  no  one 
wants  it.  The  topic  will  get  almost  any- 
one's constituents  excited,  particularly 
about  the  possibOity  of  accidents  In- 
v«dving  nudear  waste. 

Since  1985  I  have  been  leading  the 
effcHt  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmoit  is  completely  and  unquestion- 
aUy  responsible  for  any  traoisporta- 
tion  (NT  storage  accident  involving  nu- 
dear waste.  In  the  beginning  I  stood 
akme.  At  that  time  most  of  my  col- 


leak^es  thought  I  was  crazy  to  stick 
my  neck  out  in  support  of  unlimited  11- 
ab$ity.  No  longer  do  I  have  to  stand 
alo^ie.  My  colleagues  have  come  to  rec- 
ze  the  fairness  and  simplicity  of 
M>proach.  Today  Congressman  Al 
and  I  start  this  process  again. 
>wing  that  full  compensation  for 
nvi^ear  waste  aoddents  has  become  an 
epted  concept. 

am  convinced  that  our  past  efforts 
[this  arena  contributed  to  the  re- 
ible  success  we  had  last  year  in 
kdlng  nuclear  waste  liability 
ler  Price-Anderson.  Although  the 
^tative  agreement  that  was  reached 
year  by  the  three  Hotise  commlt- 
of  Jurisdiction  was  not  perfect,  it 
a  long  way  from  the  $500  million 
>ility  limits  that  we  started  with. 
legislation  Congressman  Swirr 
I  are  introducLig  today  is  an 
>rt  to  move  the  Congress  even 
er  to  the  concept  of  unlimited  11- 
Ity  for  accidents  involving  f ederal- 
mtrolled  nuclear  waste, 
le  bill.  "The  Federal  Radioactive 
Wiste  Liability  Act  of  1987."  addresses 
a  itroubling  concern  voiced  by  the 
States  now  involved  in  the  site  selec- 
ti«i  process  for  disposal  of  radioactive 
wiBte.  That  concern  simply  expressed 
isi^'Who  has  liability  in  the  event  of 
an  accident  and  for  how  much?"  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  is  intend- 
ed to  eliminate  this  ambiguity  by  plac- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  responsibility 
where  it  belongs— squarely  on  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

|n  the  event  of  an  accident  involving 
dtillan  nuclear  waste  the  Nuclear 
Wfiste  Fund  would  provide  full  cover- 
s'. The  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  is  made 
of  utility  contributions.  Rxisting 
lounts  could  be  used  in  the  event  of 
accident.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
Energy  has  borrowing  authority 
uld  the  liability  exceed  the  amount 
the  fund.  Should  an  accident  occur 
inlkrolving  defense  waste,  the  liability 
would  be  covered  by  the  UJS.  Treas- 
ury. 

tn  my  view,  it  is  irresponsible  for  the 
F^eral  Government  not  to  accept  full 
r^ponsibility  for  the  nuclear  waste 
fo^  which  it  holds  title.  This  legislsr 
tiOn  is  an  effort  to  ensure  that  the 
Opvemment  is  fully  and  strictly  liable 
tcfr  nuclear  waste  accidents.  I  hope 
this  legislation  will  provide  direction 
U}  the  Congress  as  we  detiate  the  re- 
newal of  the  Price-Anderson  Act. 

j  H  Jl.  2082 

aJ  bill  to  amend  the  Price-Anderson  iirovi- 
idons  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19M  to 
establish  liability  and  Indemnification  for 
nuclear  incidents  arising  out  of  the  stor- 
age, rtlnpfinali  and  transportation  of  radio- 
acUve  waste  to  which  the  United  SUtes 
Iholds  UUe 

iBe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
J^Bprttentatlvet   of  the    United   States   of 
Mnertca  in  Conffreu  a—tmbled, 
a^cnoN  I.  SHOvr  Tni.B. 

'This  Act  may  be  dted  as  "The  Federal  Rar 
dloacUve  Waste  Liability  Act  of  1M7". 


SBC  S.  maMNGS  AND  PuarosB. 

(a)  FuanauB.— The  CoogreM  finds  that— 
(1)  Tne  Federal  Oovemment  currmtly 

does  Dou^  Irat  slunild.  assume  the  reap<msi- 
hOStf  tof  provide  total  tndemnUlcaUon  for 
public  liability  claims  arlsins  out  of  nuclear 
lncident4  rdating  to  the  sUvage,  dlfiwaal. 
>rtatian  of  radioactive  waste  to 
United  States  holds  UUe: 

lUon  for  claims  arising  out 
Incidents  Involving  radioacUve 
at  civilian  f  adliUes  should 
amounts  available  through 
Waste  Fund  established  In  see- 
the Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
fja.C.  10222):  and 
(3)  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  full  compensaUon,  without  regard 
to  fault,  to  all  persons  and  enUUes  enUUed 
to  such  ^ompensaUon  for  claims  arising  out 
of  nudear  Incidents  relating  to  radioacUve 
waste  towtUch  the  United  States  holds  UUe. 

(b)  Pcuoaa.- Tbe  purpose  of  this  Act  Is 
to  amenl  the  Price-Anderson  provisions  of 
the  Atotal"  Energy  Act  of  19M  (42  U.ac. 
2011  et jseq.)  to  ensure  that  the  Federal 
Oovenulient  assumes  the  responsibility  to 
providejin  part,  through  the  use  of  the  Nu- 
dear Waste  Fund,  total  Indemnification  for 
public  llUrillty  claims  arising  out  of  nudear 
Inddena  relating  to  the  storage,  disposal, 
and  trusportaUon  of  radioacUve  waste  to 
which  the  United  SUtes  holds  UUe. 

SEC  1.  FtDEKAL  RADlOACnVE  WASTE  LiABlLRY 
AND  DtDEMNIFICATION. 

170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
l.C.  2210)  Is  amended  by  adding 
I  the  following  new  subsecUom 
Rasioactivk  Waste  IiiABn<- 


[CATIOH     ACREKMEM  IS.— l^e 

of  Energy  (hereafter  referred  to 
In  this  ^bsecUon  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
enter  Into  agreements  of  IndemnlficaUon 
with  each  contractor  of  the  Secretary  carry- 
ing out  any  contractual  acUylty  with  respect 
to  radlM^ve  waste  to  which  the  United 
SUtes  aolds  UUe.  Indudlng  the  transporta- 
Uon,  twatment,  storage,  and  disposal  of 
such  w^ste.  In  such  agreemente  of  indemni- 
f  IcaUo^the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  e..  Indemnify  the  persons  indem- 
nified io  the  full  extent  of  the  potential 
public  ]|al>llity  for  dalms  arising  from  nude- 
its  arising  out  of,  or  In  connection 
such  contractual  acUvlty:  and 
lude  the  provisions  authorized  In 
n.  (1)  to  be  Incorporated  In  agree- 
Indemnlf  Ication,  which  provisions 
be  made  applicable  to  nudear  in- 


OKOOimACTUAL  ACTIVITIES  OF 

purposes  of  any  activity  tlut  Is 

by  the  Secretary  with  reqtect  to 

waste    to    which    the    United 

UUe  and  that  Is  not  undertaken 

the  Secretary  shall  t>e  oonsid- 

a  contractor  with  whom  an  agree- 

tndemnif Ication  has  \xea  mtered 

this  subsection. 

.— Ttw  Secretary  shall  make 

required  under  an  agreement 

:ication  entered  into  under  tliis 

ion.  Such  paymenU  shall  he  made  as 

I  WASTE.— Claims  arising  from 
Inddat  Involving  radioacUve 
I  wiUeh  the  United  States  holds  UUe 
I  generated  at  a  dvOlan  facility  shall 
be  compenaatted  In  accordance  with  the  ino- 
vlslona  of  this  Act  from  amounU  in  the  Nu- 
dear Waste  Fund  established  In  section  S02 


of  the  Nudear  Waste  Policy  Act  (42  UJ8.C. 
10223).  The  payment  of  dalms  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  not  l>e  subject  to  subsee- 
Uon  (d),  or  the  penultimate  sentence  of  sub- 
section (eX2).  of  section  302  of  such  Act  If 
Bufflctent  amounts  are  not  available  In  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Fund  to  expeditiously  pay 
valid  daims  made  under  this  suliaecUon,  the 
Secretary  shall  exerdse  Uie  authority  pro- 
vided In  subsections  (aX4)  and  (eXS)  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  such  Act 

"(B)  NoMcivnjAE  WASTE.— Claims  arising 
from  any  nudear  Inddent  Involving  radioac- 
tive waste,  other  than  that  descrltied  In  sub- 
paragraph (A),  to  which  the  United  States 
holds  tiUe.  shall  be  compensated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisirais  of  this  Act  and.  to 
the  extent  approved  In  appropriation  AcU, 
from  the  general  revenues  of  the  Treas- 
ury.". 

aaC  4.  PUCAUTIONABT  EVACUATIONS. 

(a)  LiABnjTT  OP  Fedbhal  CteiraaACTORS.- 
Section  11  w.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1054  (42  UJS.C.  2014(w))  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "nudear  inddent"  the  first 
place  it  appears  the  following:  "or.  in  the 
case  of  an  indemnity  agreement  entered 
Into  under  section  170  <^.,  a  precautionary 
evacuation". 

(b)  DEFmiiiow.— Section  11  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1054  (42  UJS.C.  2014)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"dd.  The  term  'precautionary  evacuation' 
means  an  evacuation  of  the  public  wlttiin  a 
specified  area  near  a  nudear  facility,  or  a 
nudear  transportation  vehide  In  the  case  of 
an  accident  Involving  a  vehide  transporting 
radioactive  waste  to  which  the  United 
States  holds  UUe  to  or  from  a  production  or 
utilization  facility,  if  the  evacuaUon  is— 

"(1)  the  result  of  any  event  that  Is  not 
classified  as  a  nudear  inddent  but  that 
poses  imminent  danger  of  bodily  Injury  or 
property  damage  from  the  radiological 
properties  of  such  radioactive  waste  and 
causes  an  evacuation:  and 

"(2)  Initiated  by  an  official  of  a  SUte  or  a 
political  sulxUvlsion  of  a  State,  who  Is  au- 
thorized by  State  law  to  Initiate  such  an 
evacuation. 

"ee.  The  term  'civilian  facility'  means  a 
commercial  production  or  utilization  facility 
lloenaed  under  section  103  or  104  b.  of  this 
Act.", 
ace  s.  APPUCABiurr  or  waiver  or  defenses 

REQUIEEMENT     TO     UABUJTY     FOB 
rSPEKAL    EAOIOACnVE    WASTE    AC- 

TivrriEs. 
Section  170  il  (1)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1054  (42  XJJB.C.  2210(nXl))  te  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  as  subparagn4>hs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C),  respectively: 

(2)  by  strUcing  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  sulvaragraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  arises  out  of,  results  from,  or  occurs 
In  the  course  of,  activities  undertaken  by 
the  Secretary  (Indudlng  activities  undertak- 
en by  contract)  Involving  radioactive  waste 
to  which  the  United  SUtes  holds  tiUe,  In- 
dudlng the  storage  or  disposal,  of.  or  re- 
search and  devdopment  on,  such  waste  and 
the  tran^Kirtattan  of  such  waste  to  a  stor- 
age or  disposal  site  or  facility  and  the  con- 
stmction  or  operation  of  any  such  site  or  fa- 
cility.". 

SEC    C    laANSrOBTATION    AND    TKANSFEE    OT 
TTTLE. 

Section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1»M  (42  UJB.C.  2210)  (as  amended  by  section 


3  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsecUcm: 

"r.  TiAasPoaiATioa  un  TiAmPBa  or 
Title.— 

(1)  TsAirapoKTATioa.— RadioacUve  waste 
to  which  the  United  States  holds  titie  may 
only  be  transported  by  a  omtractor  of  the 
Secretary  of  energy. 

(2)  TaAiisrm  of  nrLs.— "nUe  to  radioac- 
tive waste  generated  at  a  dvOian  facility 
shall  transfer  to  the  United  States  when 
such  waste  Is  removed  from  the  site  where  It 
was  generated. 


AIRPORT  DELAYS 

(Mr.  MOLINARI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremaiks.) 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  reinforce  what  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Snin>- 
quist]  has  said  tonight  on  the  Issue  of 
delays  in  airports.  The  gentieman 
from  Tennessee  Icnows  that  back  in 
1984  we  had  a  similar  problem,  and  at 
that  time  Congress  said  we  are  going 
to  stand  for  it,  the  traveling  public  is 
being  abused.  We  put  bills  in.  As  a  con- 
sequence, all  the  carriers  got  together 
for  8  days  over  here  in  Virginia  at  two 
of  the  biggest  hotels,  and  they  dealt 
with  the  problem. 

Now  this  time,  in  1987,  we  have  a 
worse  problem.  Mrs.  Dole  has  sought 
to  address  the  problem.  She  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  same  carriers,  and  the 
carriers  told  her  and  the  traveling 
public  to  go  to  blazes.  Now  it  is  getting 
worse,  and  it  is  going  to  get  even  worse 
this  siunmer  as  we  go  into  increased 
travel  time. 

I  am  going  to  be  doing  a  special 
order  later  on  and  I  will  touch  on  the 
subject.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentieman  from  Tennessee  for 
bringing  forth  this  very  important 
subject.  I  think  it  is  something  we  are 
going  to  have  to  face,  and  face  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  am  glad  to  the 
gentieman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman for  yielding  and  appreciate  his 
comments. 

The  gentieman  from  New  York  IMx. 
MoLiHARi]  has  long  been  a  leader  in 
public  worlEs  and  tranqx>rtation  and 
has  had  an  interest  in  aviation.  I  com- 
pliment him  for  his  persistence  over 
the  years  in  trying  to  bring  to  the 
American  public  an  airline  industry 
that  is  reasonable,  that  has  flexibility, 
and  does  the  service  that  we  demand 
as  Americans. 

But  the  gentieman  is  right,  we  are  in 
trouble  and  something  has  to  occur.  If 
it  does  not  occur  within  the  industry 
itself,  then  we  in  Congress  will  address 
it.  And  sometimes  when  we  address  a 
problem,  it  gets  worse  or  it  gets  more 
complicated. 


But  I  will  Join  with  the  gentionan 
from  New  York  tn  his  efforts,  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  cmnments. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gootle- 
man. 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  SOLUTION  TO 
OUR  ECONOMIC  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROBUSMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Obat  of  minois).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentieman 
from  Aricansas  [Mr.  ALXXAmxa]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  today  to  announce  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  require  that  all  gasoline 
sold  by  refineries  in  the  United  States 
contain  a  certain  percentage  of  ethar 
nol  or  certain  percentage  of  lx>th  etha- 
nol  and  methanol,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Ccxle  of  1985  to  extend 
for  8  years  certain  tax  benefits  for 
fuels  contained  in  alcohol  fuels  and  to 
provide  that  revenues  to  the  highway 
trust  fund  shall  not  be  reduced  by 
reason  of  such  tax  benefits.  This 
would  require  the  use  of  alcohol  fuels 
and  methanol  in  aU  gasoUne  sold  in 
the  United  States. 

This  proposal  addresses  some  of  the 
most  preadng  oivironmental,  econom- 
ic, energy  and  security  questions  ocm- 
f  routing  the  Nation. 

It  attempts  to  partly  revive  the 
economies  in  three  basic  indiistries:  In 
the  industry  of  agriculture,  in  coal, 
and  in  oil  and  gas.  and  it  would  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  environment 
by  reducing  the  pollution  contoit  of 
all  of  the  air  that  is  breathed  by  those 
of  us  living  here  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  reduce  dependence  upon  for- 
eign oil  by  improving  the  security  of 
our  Nation.  It  would  actually  oihaace 
our  security  much  more  than  the  de- 
ployment of  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative, star  wars,  because  it  would 
lessen  dramatically  our  dependence 
upon  oil  that  Is  derived  prlmairlly  from 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
region.  It  would  also  reduce  our  trade 
deficit  by  $6  billion  annually,  and  fi- 
nally it  would  achieve  these  goals 
without  additional  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers and  increase  the  cost  of  fuel  at  the 
pump. 

All  of  these  goals  are  addressed  in 
this  bill,  and  I  submit  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
their  consideration,  inviting  their 
active  involvement,  their  advice  in  de- 
veloping this  piece  of  legislation,  to- 
gether with  amendments  thereto 
which  they  might  wish  to  offer. 

The  heartland  of  America  is  suffer- 
ing through  a  depreasiai  so  big  that  it 
rivals  the  Great  Depreaslon  of  the 
1930's.  The  current  Presidential  ad- 
ministration's deliberate  policies  of  de- 
flation and  devaluation  have  nearly 
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datroyed  th*  ortnetive  indastrie*  of 
agriculture,  mtanliiv  and  oO. 

On  both  eoMta  of  our  Nation,  the 
^I'q""— y  !■  haalthler.  However,  the 
peopte  are  not.  WbUe  middle  Ameri- 
cana are  choMng  eoonomleally.  Amerl- 
I  In  the  great  eitlea  of  the  east  and 
wita  are  literally  rJioMnt  be- 
I  their  conuBunitieB  have  f afled  to 
meet  the  air  quality  standards  set  by 
Oangrea  10  years  ago. 

There  is  a  way  out  of  these  dflem- 
maa.  There  is  a  dean  air  solution  that 
wlU  revttaUiM  the  agrleulture.  oil  and 
ooal  industries,  dean  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  save  money  for  the  tax- 
payer and  the  omsumer. 

Ify  lesialatkm  would  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  require  that  half  the 
gasoline  sold  in  the  United  States  con- 
tain 10  percent  ethanol  and  the  other 
half  6  percent  methanol  and  2.5  per- 
cent ethanoL 

Ethanol  is  made  from  feed  grains 
and  methanol  from  natural  gas  and 
ooaL  11^  prtvwsal  would  result  in  envi- 
ronmentidly  acceptable  market  expan- 
sion for  an  of  theae  products,  thereby 
creating  Jobs  and  making  the  produc- 
er's eff uts  inofltable. 

We  can  do  all  of  this  without  taUng 
money  away  from  the  taxpayer  or  the 
consumer.  For  ethanol  alone,  the 
dean  air  solution  would  create  a  new 
omn^na  for  2.5  billion  bushels  of  feed 
grabas  a  year,  raising  market  prices 
above  the  Qovemment  loan  rate  and 
saving  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  in 
price  support,  storage,  and  other  pay- 
ments. 

At  the  pump,  the  O-cents-per-gallon 
tax  credit  for  alcohol  blended  fuels 
will  keep  the  prices  paid  by  motorists 
competlttve  with  the  prices  they  pay 
today.  Budget  savings  from  the  agri- 
cultural program  will  be  plowed  back 
into  the  highway  trust  fund  in  order 
to  keep  the  fund  from  losing  money 
because  of  the  mandatory  iise  of  alco- 
hol fuels. 

In  this  way,  consumers  wiU  pay  for 
consumption  of  products— surely  a 
healUiler  practice  for  the  economy 
than  forcing  taxpayers  to  pay  for  stor- 
age of  unneeded  surplus. 

The  beauty  of  the  dean  air  solution 
is  that  it  will  significantly  reduce  toxic 
pollutants  in  the  air  we  breathe  at  the 
same  time  it  revitalizes  the  extractive 
industries. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Colora- 
do Dqmrtment  of  Health,  the  use  of 
10  percent  ethanol  In  gasoline  reduces 
carbon  monoxide  ouisslons  from  auto- 
mobiles by  at  least  16  percent.  Similar- 
ly, gasoline  containing  a  methanol- 
ethanol  blend  yields  a  reduction  In 
ground-level  oeone  levels. 

Just  this  wedt.  the  Oovemors  of  41 
of  the  50  States  received  notice  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
that  areas  within  their  States  are  out 
of  compliance  with  national  standards 
for  carbon  monoxide  and  ground-level 


ta^ty-one  metro  areas  in  the  case 
oflcarbon  m<moxlde  and  76  in  the  case 
of  ground-levd  oecme  now  have  to  go 
buck  to  the  drawing  boards  after  10 
years  of  effort  and  devise  costly  and 
coinplicated  plans  to  dean  up  their 
ai^— unless  we  adopt  the  dean  air  solu- 
UOn. 

The  clean  air  solution  improves  our 
national  energy  security,  as  welL  My 
pif>posal  would  displace  250  million 
barrels  of  imported  oil  a  year.  In  3 
yew.  the  dean  air  solution  would  dis- 
place an  amount  of  foreign  oil  equiva- 
lent to  the  oO  the  administration  pro- 
pcises  to  use  to  fill  the  strategic  petro- 
led reserve. 

Additionally,  the  clean  air  solution 
would  provide  the  alcohol  fuels  indus- 
try with  the  incentive  to  build  an  in- 
frastructure big  enough  to  provide 
even  more  of  its  product  in  the  years 
toicome. 

Well  need  that  added  alcohol  fuels 
prpductlon  ciM?adty  as  part  of  our 
qt|est  for  true  energy  independence  in 
first  years  of  the  21st  century, 
rery  barrel  of  oil  we  do  not  import 
proves  our  balance  of  trade,  saves 
erlcan  Jobs,  and  decreases  the  pos- 
sibility that  we  will  once  again  be  held 
hdstage  by  foreign  oil  potentates  who 
decide  to  cut  off  our  supply. 

In  dosing,  let  me  state  that  this  pro- 
pceal  is  not  the  last  word  in  alcohol 
fuels  proposals.  It  is  merely  the  latest. 
I  invite  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  exploring  wajrs  to  modify, 
improve,  and  advance  this  proposal. 

However,  I  am  convinced  the  time 
t^B  come  to  require  the  use  of  alcohol 
fuels.  We  have  waited  too  long  for 
clean  air.  We  have  waited  too  long  to 
create  new  markets  for  farm  products. 
We  have  waited  too  long  to  create  new 
Jobs  in  the  extractive  industries.  And 
we  have  waited  too  long  to  provide  for 
oqr  energy  security. 

The  dean  air  solution  gives  Congress 
ttafe  opportunity  to  make  strides 
toward  solving  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  Intractable  problems  by  enacting 
one  piece  of  legidation.  I  hope  we  will 
not  let  this  chance  pass  us  by,  for  we 
do  not  Imow  when  it  will  come  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  record 
a  popy  of  the  final  report  of  the  U.S. 
National  Alcohol  Fuels  Commission  on 
which  I  served  as  a  member,  together 
with  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
GUCXMAH]  who  is  also  an  original 
sponsor,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
J^^ey  [Mr.  Roil,  who  was  vice  chair- 
mim  of  that  commission.  Since  it  has 
been  more  than  6  years  since  the  issu- 
ance of  that  report,  it  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate to  resubmit  it  at  this  time 
fcr  the  consideration  of  the  Members. 

rhe  report  referred  to  follows: 

Fl  fKL  Alcohol— Am  EnRcr  Altkhmativb  for 
TBS  1980's 

TBI  coimiBsioM'a  lacoiofxiniATioin 
'  [lie  Commission  was  established  to  advise 
til  t  Congress  and  the  President  on  the  near- 


and  loDk-tcnn  potential  for  aloobol  fuels  to 
oootribete  to  the  Nation's  llquki  fuel  needs. 

The  CommlMlOD'a  rwonminenrtatlnna  prl- 
maifly  sddresa  the  need  for  publle  poUdea 
to  enooerace  alcohol  use  in  the  tranvorta- 
tkm  ae^r,  which  now  accounts  for  more 
than  M  pneent  of  national  petroleum  uae. 
During  Ithe  next  decade,  markets  will  alao 
develop!  in  petrochemical  and  utility-Indus- 
trial Btaponary  power  applications.  This  will 
occur  becauae  bknaan  and  coal-baaed  alco- 
hols wUl  become  economically  competitive 
and  wll]  not  need  any  public  sector  support 
for  pedetnttlon  Into  theae  marketa.  The 
tranqiortation  market  differs;  there  prob- 
ably wlM  be  no  such  spontaneous  growth  in 
the  manufacture  of  pure-aloohol  vehidea 
until  automakers  see  a  potential  market. 
Limited  public  sector  Intervention  is  re- 
create this  market;  the  Commia- 
tore  calls  for  a  Federal  program  to 
the  production  and  uae  of  puie- 
!hicles  and  for  the  creation  of  the 
Lion  system  necessary  to  support 
thlcles.  The  Commission's  reoom- 
>ns  address  the  level  and  scope  of 
rivement. 

md  category  of  Commlsaion  recom- 
mendations deals  with  financial  Incentives 
enactedj  by  the  Congress  within  the  past 
year  to  promote  the  production  and  use  of 
alcohol  fuels.  The  administration  of  theae 
incentives  can  be  Improved,  as  outlined  in 
the  Coifmlsslon's  Federal  program  accelera- 
tion recommendations. 

A  number  of  other  statutes,  policies,  and 
prograots— some  enacted  prior  to  the  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  need  to  increase  aloo- 
bol fuds  production  and  uae — could  pro- 
foundly affect  or  be  affected  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  alcohol  fuels  Industry  In  this 
country.  The  Commission  recommends 
changes  in  a  number  of  statutes,  policies, 
and  programs  to  remove  unnecssary  Impedi- 
ments tt>  accelerated  alcohol  production  and 
use,  an^  to  make  sure  that  in  seeking  In- 
creased i  use  of  alcohol,  the  Nation  does  not 
needles^  contravene  other  Important  na- 
tional gpals  and  objectives. 

Comiaissions  serve  a  valuable  role  in  rais- 
ing before  the  public  critical  issues  thst  are 
not  being  addressed  adequately  in  the  pol- 
Icymakmg  process.  However,  the  continuing 
responsibility  for  program  execution  and 
overslgBt  remains  with  the  duly  constituted 
bodies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment— the  Kx- 
ecutive  and  the  Congress.  The  Commission 
eapedaly  urges  that  the  committees  of  the 
Congress  exercise  active  and  critical  over- 
sight of  the  progress  toward  the  policy  and 
program  recommendations  contained  In  this 
report.  For  it  will  be  only  through  such  (Ull- 
gence  that  an  accelerated  alcohol  fuels  pro- 
gram wfll  be  realized. 

Flnalv,  while  the  overall  report  enjojrs 
the  Ctynmisslon's  support,  the  language 
that  fallows  embodies  the  Commission's 
desire  to  set  forth  qpecif ic  policy  recommen- 
dations. In  each  instance,  the  recommenda- 
tions represent  the  views  of  a  majority  of  its 
member- 

I    ALCOHOL  VXBICLS  VLSBT 

Ttie  United  State*  thovid  det>eIop  vehicle* 
to  run  on  pure  alcohol,  and  encourage  the 
convention  of  exittirm  gaaoline-  and  dieael- 
powered  vehi^et  to  alcohol,  in  order  to  di- 
vertity  tran*j>ortation  fuel  sources  and  to 
protect  againtt  an  abrupt  diiruption  in  oil 
importa. 

The  basic  elements  of  any  pure-alcohol  ve- 
hicle pijogram  would  Include: 

Fedeikl  purchase  guaranties  to  17.8.  auto- 
makers i  of  a  least  50,000  vehicles  in  1983, 


with  that  flgure  increasing  at  a  constant 
rate  to  3S0.000  vehicles  per  year  by  1967. 

Traasttional  Federal  support  and  tax  in- 
centivea  to  place  the  vehicles  in  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government  fleets,  as  well 
as  private  sector  fleets;  tnoentivea  should 
also  be  directed  at  converting  gaaoline-  and 
diesel-powKed  vehicles  to  pure  alcohol  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors  and  among  In- 
dividual owners. 

A  geographical  distribution  of  the  vehicles 
to  provide  the  widest  possible  demonstra- 
tion of  their  capat>ilitles  and  performance  in 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  to  expose 
the  greatest  segment  of  the  population  to 
the  benefits  of  alcohol  vehicles. 

Vehicle  fleet  operations  account  for  6  or  7 
percent  of  all  vehicles  in  the  United  States 
and  approximately  10  to  13  percent  of  new 
registrations.  They  offer  the  most  likely 
prospect  for  introducing  large  ntmibers  of 
new  pure-alcohol  or  other  alternative-fuel 
vehidea.  Many  fleets  are  serviced  and  fueled 
from  central  locatkms,  facilitating  the  use 
of  a  fud  not  readily  available  through  the 
current  petroleum-based  fuel  distribution 
system. 

The  use  of  ptu«-alcohol  vehides  in  the 
United  States  today  Is  limited  to  a  smaU 
number  of  fleet  operations.  The  vehides  are 
modified  versions  of  mass-produced  automo- 
bfles.  Modification  can  cost  (750  or  more  per 
vehide. 

Current  fleet  use  of  pure-alcohol  vehides 
Is  so  limited  that  it  fails  to  achieve  the 
economies  of  scale  that  can  be  realized 
through  maia  production  of  vehicles  and 
bulk  distribution  of  fueL 

A  large-scale  program  would  demonstrate 
the  technical  and  economic  feasibility  of 
pure-alcohol  vehicles  and  achieve  the  neces- 
sary economies  of  scale  in  vehicle  produc- 
tion and  fuel  distribution.  An  important  ad- 
ditional benefit  would  be  to  put  the  U.S. 
auto  industry  into  the  forefront  of  alterna- 
tive fuel  vehicle  production  interest  in  alco- 
hol fuel  production  and  use  is  increasing 
worldwide.  Establishing  the  capadty  In  the 
U.S.  auto  industry  would  go  far  toward  pro- 
tecting American  Jobs  in  the  industry  and 
preparing  for  an  expanded  world  demand 
for  such  vehides. 

In  addition  to  fleet  vehicle  applications, 
other  promising  and  Important  sectors  are 
attractive  for  the  introduction  of  pure-alco- 
hol vehidea.  Interest  Is  increasing  in  the 
production  of  high-proof  ethanol  in  on-farm 
or  rural  small-scale  distilleries.  Some 
produce  the  fuel  for  market,  others  for  per- 
sonal or  agricultural  vehide  use.  A  high 
degree  of  interest  exists  in  converting  vehi- 
des to  use  ethanol  from  small-scale  distill- 
erira.  Any  national  program  offering  incen- 
tives for  conversion  or  production  of  pure- 
alcohol  vehidea  should  take  this  Interest 
into  account.  Because  U.S.  agriculture  is  so 
important  not  only  to  this  Nation's  balance 
of  payments  but  alao  to  world  food  supplies, 
nonpetroleum  alternative  fuels  must  be 
made  available  to  American  agriculture  in 
the  event  of  massive  oil  Import  disruptions. 

Finally,  public  and  emergency  service  ve- 
hides should  be  considered.  The  production 
or  conversion  of  transit,  police,  fire,  ambu- 
lance, and  similar  vehides  should  be  encour- 
aged through  incentives  similar  to  those  for 
private  fleet  operators. 

ProvisloDS  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act  (Public  Law  94-400), 
which  will  finance  the  conversion  of  exist- 
ing dlesd  buses  to  methaiMd  use,  should 
serve  as  a  model  for  an  expanded  program 
of  Incentivea. 


At  the  proposed  1983  levd  of  vehide  pro- 
duction, Uie  additknal  manufacturing  cost 
of  producing  pure-alcohol  vehidea  rather 
than  similar  gasoline-powered  vehicles— Is 
small,  approximately  5  percent  of  vehide 
cost.  This  would  pmnlt  recouping  of  retool- 
ing coats  by  the  manufacturer.  At  the  1987 
level,  there  may  be  no  such  cost  penalty. 
The  only  significant  cost  to  the  public  in 
undertaking  this  program  would  arise  in  es- 
tahllshlng  a  fuel-diatributlon  system  (or  al- 
tering the  existing  system)  and  a  mainte- 
nance program  for  the  vehides.  This  cost 
would  be  Justified  by  Increaaed  availability 
of  non-petroleum  fuels,  and  much  of  it 
could  be  recovered  over  the  long  term  as 
price  Increaaes  of  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel 
c«mtlnued  to  outpace  that  of  alcohol  as  a  ve- 
hide fueL 

rXDOAL  PaOGKAM  AOCKLSKATIOR 

Exiatino  national  program*  to  eticourage 
alcohol  fuel  production  and  uae  mu*t  be 
fuUy  and  expeditioutly  implemented  to  pro- 
vide the  tieeded  fuel  for  an  expanded  market 
The  adminittration  of  Federal  support  pro- 
ffram*  mu*t  be  improved  to  remove  much  of 
the  confution,  delay,  and  in,effectivene** 
now  encountered. 

The  Energy  Security  Act  and  the  CMide 
OU  WlndfaU  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980  are  the 
two  principal  Instruments  of  Federal  policy 
that  encourage  the  production  and  use  of  al- 
cohol fuels.  The  Commission  directs  specific 
recommendations  to  four  primary  areas 
under  these  two  Acts: 

The  need  for  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation,  created  under  Title  I  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act,  to  give  priority  consid- 
eration to  projects  producing  metlianol 
fromcoaL 

The  need  for  the  U.S.  De(>artments  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Energy  to  execute  fully  all 
provisions  for  financial  aiwlstancf  to  blo- 
masB-to-alcohol  projects  under  Title  n  of 
the  Energy  Security  Act. 

The  need  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  issue  expeditiously  regulations  under 
the  C^rude  OU  WlndfaU  Profit  Tax  Act  to 
provide  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  for  in- 
vestors in  alcohol  fuel  projects,  and  the 
need  for  the  Congress  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  remove  disincentives 
to  alcohol  production. 

The  need  to  expand  the  ethanol  raw  ma- 
terial base  bey(Mid  its  present  emphasis  on 
Uvestock  feed  grains,  and  to  assure  that,  to 
the  degree  the  United  States  does  use  such 
grain  for  ethanol  production,  adequate 
grain  reserves  are  maintained  to  meet  both 
Uvestock  feed  and  fuel  requirements. 

A  fifth  recommendation  addresses  the 
need  to  ensure  that,  as  alcohol  and  other  al- 
ternatives transportation  fuels  enter  the 
marketplace,  marketers  aiul  consumers  are 
aware  of  the  characteristics  of  theae  fuels 
and  the  precautions  neoeaaary  in  their  han- 
dling and  are  guaranteed  uniform  product 
quaUty. 

Oooi-to-met/uinol 

The  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  es- 
tablished under  Title  I  of  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act,  should  give  priority  for  financial 
assistance  to  construct  coal-to-methanol 
pluits  In  order  to  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  that  fuel  by  the  late  1980b  for 
growing  fleet  and  private  transportation 
uses  as  weU  as  for  expected  industrial  and 
utiUty  markets.  Prior  to  fuU  operation  of 
the  Corporation,  the  Department  of  Energy, 
acting  under  its  authoritlea  in  the  Defoiae 
Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended  by  the 
Energy  Security  Act  (Public  Law  90-394). 
and  the  Federal  Non-Nudear  Research  and 


Devdopment  Act  of  1974  (Public  1mm  9>- 
577),  ahould  move  rapidly  to  make  the  (bat 
commltmenta  to  plant  oonatraetlaa. 

"nue  I  of  the  &Mrgy  Security  Act  eatab- 
llshes  the  VA  Synthetic  Fuels  Covporatlan 
as  an  independent  Federal  entity  to  cany 
out  the  national  nonMamaaB  synthetic  (ud 
devdopment  program  created  by  the  Act. 

The  Corporation  Is  charged  with  achiev- 
ing a  daily  i»oductlon  rate  equivalent  to  at 
least  600,000  barrda  of  crude  oQ  by  1987  and 
3.000,000  barrels  of  crude  oQ  by  199L 

To  achieve  theae  goala,  the  Coiporatian 
may  provide  synthetic  (ud  projects  with  fi- 
nancial assistanre  in  the  form  of  loana,  loan 
guaranties,  price  guarantlea,  purchase 
agreements,  and  Joint  venturea. 

The  Congress  expected  the  Corporation  to 
be  in  fuU  operatkm  no  later  than  15  months 
after  passage  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  To 
avoid  delays  during  this  interim  period. 
Title  I  authorises  the  President  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  synthetic  fud  devd- 
opment under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  authority  under  the  Non-Nude- 
ar Energy  Research  and  Devdopment  Act 
to  support  such  projects.  Once  the  Corpora- 
tion is  In  f  uU  operation,  the  Interim  authori- 
ties become  standby  powers  of  the  President 
for  poasible  uae  in  emergendes. 

Under  the  President's  authority  for  an  in- 
terim synthetic  fuels  program,  the  Depart- 
moit  of  Energy  is  aooqiting  applications  for 
financial  amliitance  for  synthetic  fuds 
projects,  induding  coal-to-methanol 
projects.  Once  the  Corporation  is  in  fuU  op- 
eration, projects  financed  by  the  D^art- 
ment  of  Energy  may  be  transferred  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Congress  has  wproprlated  $17.5  bU- 
Uon  to  the  Corporation  for  financial  assist- 
ance during  its  first  4  years  of  operation. 
The  Energy  Security  Act  givea  no  specific 
direction  to  the  C(wix>ration  about  which 
synthetic  fuels  should  recdve  priority.  The 
Act  does  require  oonsideraticm  of  certain 
factors  In  awarding  financial  aasistanre. 
These  Indude:  (1)  diversity  of  technology: 
(2)  overaU  production  potential  of  the  tech- 
nology, taking  into  account  its  potential  for 
replication,  the  availability  and  geographic 
distribution  of  its  feedstock  and  potential 
uses  of  the  fuel  produced;  and  (3)  tmit  cost 
of  energy  produced.  Methanol-from-ooal 
technology  ranks  high  on  aU  of  theae  crite- 
ria. 

If  sizable  numbers  of  pure-aloohol  vehides 
are  to  be  introduced  In  the  coming  decade, 
methanol— as  weU  as  ethanol— must  be 
available.  Pud  requirements  of  these  vehi- 
des dictate  that  priority  treatment  be  given 
to  projects  Uiat  produce  methanol  from 
ooal. 

Biomoss-to-oloohol 
AU  programs— including  purdiase  agree- 
ments and  price  guaranties— established 
under  Title  II  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
should  be  fully  implemented  to  ensure  the 
mfLirimiinn  production  and  use  of  tJaobeii 
fuds  from  biomaaa. 

Title  n  authorises  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Energy  to  enter  into  product 
purchaae  agreements  and  price  guarantlea. 
in  addition  to  providing  loans  snd  loan  guar- 
antlea to  build  plants,  for  projects  Involving 
large-  and  small-acale  production  of  alcohol 
fuds  from  biomaaa. 

Neither  Department  has  promulgated  reg- 
ulations to  institute  the  purchase  agree- 
ment and  price  guaranty  programa.  al- 
though both  have  implemented  the  loan 
giuranty  authoritlee  and  the  Department  of 
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■utiiorttjr.  This  re- 
tbe  tuUoBt  prt- 
In  tlie  proimn. 
ptoduocn 
and  pifoe  guarantlea 
«ffeeti?e  taeaMwrn  to  pro- 
i  OMn  wn  loani  and  kMn  gaannttes. 
niB  n  flf  the  BMrgy  aeeurtty  Act  slao  re- 
to  tame  an  Kzeeutlve 
•n  Vodcnl  McneiM  that 
■  vdildea  capable  of  uabic 
iHOlMd  to  oae  naoliol  vtiere  It  ii  available 
at  naaoBAble  prieaa  ""^  in  reaaonable  Quan- 
Itlta.  lliiB  ia  the  latest  and  moat  ipadflc  of  a 
mmber  oC  JliacUwa  intended  to  increaae 
gmmttttii  maiketa  through  Federal  Oovem- 
BMUt  imniiama  It  waa  signed  on  January  6. 
IMl. 

The  Federal  fleet  gaaohol  program  has 
oat  been  widely  impleniented.  however.  In 
tiKal  1VT9.  only  II  mflUan  galloas— (  per- 
eant— of  a  total  of  M7  mlDlim  gallons  of 
aaotor  fad  purchased  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
etnment  were  g— «*«^  With  few  exceptions, 
Fedanl  agendea  have  not  set  goals  for  in- 
creased gasohol  use.  The  Congressional 
intent  tn  the  program  ia  dear  and  should  be 
folly  ezecnted. 

Tbe  Department  of  Energy  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  further  re- 
sponribfUty  (in  Title  n  of  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  and  a  number  of  pre-existing  au- 
thofttles)  to  undertake  alcohol  fuel  research 
and  development,  demonstration,  and  tech- 
nical aariatanee  programs.  This  will  be  espe- 
cially important  to  the  future  growth  of  the 
Alcohol  fuds  industry.  Mot  only  is  research 
needed  tai  cdluloaic  technology  and  plant 
genetics  (see  Raw  liatrrlals  Policy  Recom- 
mendatlona).  but  alao  in  a  number  of  other 
Important  areas.  Increases  in  energy  effl- 
deney  in  production  of  ethanol.  advances  in 
smaO-scale  technology,  and  research  into  ve- 
hide  conversion  and  deaign  of  new  vehides 
to  run  on  pure  alcohol  fuels  are  but  a  few  of 
the  significant  areas  in  which  additional  re- 
search and  technical  assistance  are  needed. 
Finally,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
because  of  its  authority  to  finance  smaller- 
scale  alcohol  production  prolects,  should 
also  exercise  its  responsibility  to  provide 
technical  ssststsnre  and  guidance  to  poten- 
tial amaU-acale  ethanol  producers  so  that 
advancea  In  this  technology  may  be  realized. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  financing  re- 
seardi  and  demonstration  projects  directly, 
or  by  financing  land  grant  and  technical 
school  research  programs.  A  mix  of  these 
approaches  is  perf  erred. 

Tux  policy 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) 
■hould  immediately  prranulgate  regulations 
under  the  C:rude  (XL  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act.  The  Congress  should  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  ronove  specific  provi- 
siooB  that  impede  the  devdopment  of  the 
aloohd  fads  Industry. 

The  tax  provialanB  of  the  Energy  Tax  Act 
of  1»T8  (Public  Law  9»-«18)  and  the  Crude 
Ofl  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  provide  signifi- 
cant inoenttvea  for  production  and  use  of  al- 
cohol fueL  The  provisions  of  these  Acts 
have  to  be  implemented  by  IRS  regulations. 
Hie  IRS  generally  Is  slow  to  write  such  reg- 
nlatiiona.  preferring  to  wait  to  see  what 
problems  ariae  and  what  provisions  need  to 
be  ampUfled.  Many  potential  investors  in 
the  alcohol  fuds  industry  are  concerned 
about  how  the  provisiims  of  the  Crude  Oil 
WtaidtaU  Profit  Tax  Act  wiU  apply  in  specif- 
ic situstions  or  how  particular  terms  in  the 
Act  win  be  defined. 

Without  IRS  regulations,  investors  must 
guess  at  what  final  IRS  determinations  will 
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wrong  can  mean  loas  of  a  tax 
U  could  make  a  project  economical- 
The  lack  of  regulations  has  a  chUl- 
t  on  would-be  investors.  Therefore 
should  move  Quiddy  to  promulgate 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  intmt 
Congress  to  provide  strong  incentives 
fUds. 
addition  to  this  administrative  action. 
sev^«l  changes  are  needed  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code:  the  Congress  is  urged  to  ad- 
these  issues.  These  changea  indude 
le  tax  credit  for  farmers  and  other 
use  alcohol  fud  they  have  produced, 
"still  tax."  and  the  10  percent  Energy 
It  Tax  Credit 
Crude  OU  WindfaU  Profit  Tax  Act 
an  income  tax  credit  of  4<H  per 
tn  of  alcohol  fuel  of  at  least  190  proof 
I  per  gallon  of  alcohol  fuel  of  at  least  150 
)t  but  less  than  190  proof)  for  persons 
use  sloohol  that  they  produce  as  a 
motbr  fueL  This  was  thought  to  be  especial- 
ly ^tractive  to  farmers  interested  in  energy 
aelf4niffldency.  The  Act  states  that  this  tax 
cre4$t  is  iMth  taxable  and  nonrefundable. 
Tax^le  means  that  the  dollar  amount  of 
the  I  tax  credit  must  be  induded  in  one's 
annual  income  for  tax  purposes;  this  treat- 
meiit  results  tn  raising  the  farmer's  or  other 
users  tax  liability.  The  net  effect  is  that  the 
doll^  value  of  the  tax  credit  is  reduced  by 
as  tiuch  as  40  percent.  Because  the  tax 
credit  is  nonrefundable,  farmers  and  other 
usegs  are  not  allowed  to  claim  tax  refunds  if 
thejtax  credit  should  exceed  the  amount  of 
thefe-  tax  liability. 

The  tax  credit  was  intended  to  provide 
thoge  persons,  especially  farmers,  who  wish 
to  \pe  the  fuel  alcohol  they  produce  with  an 
incttitive  equal  to  that  offered  to  the  gener- 
al dubllc  to  use  gasohol;  the  tax  credit  as 
pr^ently  constituted  does  not  do  this.  To 
coraect  this,  the  user's  Income  tax  credit 
should  be  made  nontaxable  and  refundable. 
'The  Internal  Revenue  Code  imposes  an 
annual  tax  of  $55  on  manufacturers  of  alco- 
hol IstlUs  and  a  tax  of  $23  on  each  still  or 
conlenser  manufactured.  The  cost  of  ad- 
ministering this  so-called  "still  tax,"  origi- 
nalv  enacted  to  aid  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  in  Iceeping  track  of  alcohol  stills, 
now  exceeds  the  approximately  $6,000  it 
generates  annually.  Additionally,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  through  its 
Bugeau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 
no*  lias  other  means  of  keeping  track  of 
stilk.  The  still  tax  unnecessarily  escalates 
the  cost  of  alcohol  fuel  stills,  especially  to 
small-scale  producers,  and  imposes  needless 
paderwork  and  reporting  requirements  on 
prlrate  businesses.  These  taxes  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

Finally,  alcohol  fuel  production  equip- 
ment that  Is  financed  by  "subsidized  energy 
financing"  does  not  qualify  for  the  10  per- 
cent Energy  Investment  Tax  Oedit  provid- 
ed by  the  Oude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act.  Loan  guaranties  are  not  considered  sub- 
sidised energy  financing,  and  therefore  do 
not  make  the  borrower  ineligible  for  the 
Energy  Investment  Tax  Clredlt  However, 
the  Act  does  not  specify  whether  price  guar- 
anties and  purchase  agreements  are  to  be 
considered  subsidized  energy  financing.  The 
Congress  should  eliminate  this  uncertainty. 
Aatc  mateHaU  policy 

l^e  biomass  resource  base  for  fuel  alcohol 
production  must  )>e  expanded  beyond  its 
he^vy  reliance  on  UvestodL  feed  grain  to  in- 
duile  the  full  range  of  cellulosic  materials 
as  well  as  alternative  starch  and  sugar 
a<$M.  To  the  extent  that  grains  are  used  as 
a  mw  material  for  ethanol  production.  U.8. 
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grain  resBrvea  must  be  expanded  to  meet 
the  increi  ised  demand. 

Any  loig-term  competition  between  fud 
and  gnin  d  feed  usee  of  grains  resulting  In 
hiito  f ooi  I  price  inflation  can  be  avoided  if 
concerted  efforts  are  made  to  expand  re- 
search at  technology  for  production  of  eth- 
anol and  methanol  from  cdluloae  matolals 
and  on  pnnt  genetics  to  devdop  new  sugar, 
starch,  and  cellulose  energy  crops.  In  addi- 
tion, means  must  be  found  to  review, 
through  formal  policymaking  prooeasea.  na- 
tional ne^  and  priorities  for  energy,  feed. 
and  exports  of  agricultural  products  in  light 
of  the  overall  necessity  to  reduce  oil  im- 
ports.     I 

The  expected  level  of  ethanol  production 
from  animal  feed  grain  over  the  next  five 
years  will  not  be  suffident  to  bring  about 
sivnlf icadt  food  price  increases,  nor  to  affect 
adversel:^  the  ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
provide  food  grains  for  hiunanltarlan  pur- 
poses. However,  over  the  longer  term,  if  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  alcohol  fuels  are  to  be 
produoeq  from  biomass.  the  raw  materials 
base  muA  be  expanded  to  indude  oellxilodc 
materialfl  such  as  municipal  garbage,  wood, 
forestry  and  wood  product  wastes,  and  crop 
residues  as  well  as  potential  new  sugar, 
starch,  and  cellulose  crotM. 

Federal  support  for  cellulosic  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  has  been 
minimal  The  Department  of  Energy  esti- 
mates that  less  than  $5  million  has  gone 
into  cell^lodc  research.  The  Energy  Securi- 
ty Act  contains  no  specific  goals  or  targets 
regarding  cellulose-derived  alcohol  and  no 
specif Ic  priorities  for  cellulosic  technology. 
There  uijno  program  for  ensuring  compre- 
hensive research  on  and  demonstration  of 
all  proiAlsing  technologies  to  determine 
which  is  most  promising  for  commercial 
production  of  cellulose-derived  ethanoL 
This  situation  is  unacceptable  in  light  of  the 
small  co4t  of  a  celluloae-to-alcohol  demon- 
stration ^ffort  reltive  to  the  long-term  liene- 
f  its  to  t>e  derived. 

The  state  of  ceUulose-to-alcohol  technolo- 
gy requires  pilot  plant  testing  of  the  tech- 
nology, proof-of-design.  and  verification  of 
production  costs  before  full  commeroial  op- 
eration pm  attract  private  sector  invest- 
ment Tl^e  Commission  recommends  that  a 
cellulosefto-alcohol  demonstration  program 
be  undertaken  that  would  prove  the  com- 
merdal  feasibility  of  fuel  alcohol  plants 
using  cellulose  from  munidpal  waste,  silvi- 
culture, and  agriculture.  This  program 
should  receive  high  priority  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Agriculture  and 
the  VS.  Envlroimiental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA),  irith  a  target  date  for  commercial 
operatioi  i  by  1985. 

One  aipect  of  the  effort  is  authorized  in 
existing  law.  The  Energy  Security  Act  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  Energy  a 
new  Office  of  Energy  From  Munidpal 
Waste,  With  responsibility  for  implemenUng 
a  compi^henslve  energy-from-waste  finan- 
cial support  program.  The  Act  provides  pri- 
ority fUumcing  for  any  munidpal  solid 
waste  project  producing  liquid  fuel  (such  as 
ethanol  or  methanol).  If  this  provldon  were 
fully  executed,  it  would  provide  substantial 
benefit  to  urban  areas  beyond  the  produc- 
tion of  fuel.  A  pressing  envlromnental  con- 
cern—thfe  disposal  of  munidpal  solid 
waste— ^ould  be  reduced,  and  new  Jobs 
would  be  created  in  areas  suffering  from 
hli^  unemployment  The  Commission  rec- 
ommence that  the  Energy  From  Municipal 
Waste  ph)visions  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
be  fuUy  Implemented  with  emphasis  on  pro- 
ducing liquid  fuels. 


Over  the  next  5  to  10  years,  during  whidi 
XJJB.  ethanol  production  will  rely  on  llve- 
atoek  feed  gratai  as  a  primary  raw  material . 
the  role  of  grain  leaeivee  will  take  on  added 
importance.  The  farmer-owned  livestock 
feed  grain  reserve  has  been  popular  with 
most  farmers  and  has  stabilized  prices.  How- 
ever, total  VjS.  grain  stocks,  induding  re- 
serves insulated  from  the  market  under  the 
mriatinf  program,  are  not  large  enough  to 
provide  consistently  assiu^  supplies  for  all 
uses  at  reaaonable  prices.  Expanded  reaerves 
wiU  be  needed  over  the  next  few  years  in 
order  to  meet  export  feed,  and  fuel  needs  as 
ethanol  production  creates  an  expanded 
new  market  for  livestock  feed  grains. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  seek  to  ensiire 
adequate  grain  supplies  by  providing  that 
farmers  are  given  incentives  to  produce  and 
make  available  grain  in  the  quantities 
needed.  The  Congress  should  continue  an 
adequate  farmer-owned  grain  reserve  pro- 
gram to  meet  food,  feed,  and  fuel  needs 
when  the  program  comes  up  for  reauthor- 
ization in  the  1981  farm  bilL 

Providing  adequate  incentives  to  farmers 
to  produce  and  make  available  these  grains 
in  the  quantities  needed  is  the  best  ap- 
proach to  ensure  that  there  are  supplies  of 
these  grains  to  meet  all  uses  and  to  keep 
consumer  prices  within  reasonable  bounds. 

Finally,  the  Commission  recommends  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  aggressively 
pursue  researoh  on  the  [wtential  for  con- 
verting the  protein  and  other  byproducts 
from  etlianol  production  to  human  use,  and 
on  enhancing  their  marketability  as  animal 
feed  both  domestically  and  overseas.  It  must 
be  recognized  that  the  production  of  etha- 
nol from  livestock  feed  grain  does  not 
remove  the  entire  nutritive  content  of  the 
grain.  Depending  upon  the  milling  and  fer- 
mentation processes  used,  a  variety  of  valua- 
ble byproducts— induding  high-protein  con- 
centrates, oils,  and  carbon  dioxide— are  pro- 
duced. These  can  contribute  to  the  produc- 
tion of  human  food  and  animal  feed  and  are 
exi>ected  to  find  an  expanding  market  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Increased  use  of  the  byproducts  will 
reduce  demand  for  soybeans,  the  most 
widely  used  source  of  plant  protein.  This 
will  result  In  an  overall  reduction  in  energy 
required  to  plant  harvest,  and  process  soy- 
beans. 

(Consumer  protection 
The  Federal  Oovernment  should  cooper- 
ate with  the  private  sector  to  establish  vol- 
imtary  fuel  specifications  for  all  alternative 
transportation  fuels,  beginning  with  gaso- 
hol, and  should  assure  that  all  consumer 
protection  and  truth-in-labeling  provisions 
that  apply  to  traditional  fuels  also  apply  to 
alternative  fuels. 

As  the  use  of  alcohol  fuels  increases, 
standard  references  for  quality  and  per- 
formance that  are  used  to  Judge  traditional 
fuels  such  as  dlesel  and  gasoline  will  become 
meaningless.  The  different  chemical 
makeup  of  the  new  fuels  and  their  varying 
energy  content  and  combustion  characteris- 
tics will  require  a  new  set  of  standards,  spec- 
ifications, and  labeling  requirements  to  be 
\ised  by  the  industry  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
ducers, blenders,  and  m&rlLeters  as  well  as 
by  the  consuming  public 

Oaaohol  provides  a  good  case  In  point. 
There  is  presently  no  uniform  national  spec- 
ification for  gasohol.  Automotive  fuel  sped- 
fications  are  developed  by  members  of  the 
American  Sodety  for  Testing  and  Materials 
(ABTM)  representing  the  fuel  and  automo- 
Uve  manufacturing  industries  as  well  as  the 


public  sector.  The  specifications  are  adopt- 
ed, and  to  some  extent  enforced,  by  individ- 
ual State  govemmenta.  This  voluntary  ap- 
proach to  standards  setting,  irtiieh  has  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  the  oonsumo'  with  good 
quality  fuels,  is  desirable  for  setting  gasohol 
specifications. 

ASTM  has  developed  an  information  doc- 
ument on  gaaohol  that  is  to  be  followed 
eventually  by  a  specification.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  standard,  however,  several  States 
have  developed  their  own  standards  and 
quality  control  procedurea.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Government  has  developed  a  sped- 
flcation  for  its  purohases  of  gaaohoL  The 
possibility  exists  that  a  numt>er  of  stand- 
ards, varying  from  location  to  location,  may 
evolve.  This  is  contrary  to  how  other  fuel 
standards  have  been  set  and  it  oonu>Ucates 
gasohol  marketing.  If  such  a  trend  contin- 
ued for  other  alternative  fuels,  serious  prob- 
lems could  arise,  creating  an  impediment  to 
the  development  of  nonpetroleum  transpor- 
tation fuels. 

In  order  to  rectify  the  situation,  the  Com- 
mission recommends  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (which  has  developed  the 
Federal  gasohol  specification)  work  dosdy 
with  the  ASTM  to  develop  voluntary  gaso- 
hol standards  and  adopt  those  as  the  stand- 
ards for  all  Federal  gasohol  purchases.  This 
will  help  to  enooiu-age  a  nationwide  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  standard  without  having 
to  implement  mandatory  lutlonal  stand- 
ards. 

Oaaohol  U  also  exempted  from  Federal 
Trade  Commission  requirements  that  gaso- 
line octane  l>e  posted  at  aU  retail  gasdine 
pumps.  This  exemption  was  originally 
granted  because  it  was  believed  to  l>e  a  bur- 
densome requirement  given  the  low  level  of 
gasohol  consumption.  With  gasohd  market- 
ing incmsing,  the  reason  for  the  exemption 
no  longer  exists.  It  is  important  that  gaao- 
hoVs  octane  be  posted  to  reflect  its  value  as 
a  high-octane  gasoline.  In  order  to  provide 
consumers  of  gasohol  with  the  same  protec- 
tion enjoyed  by  consumers  of  gasoline,  the 
Commission  recommends  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  require  gasohol  retailers 
to  post  fuel  octane  on  all  pumps  and  that 
the  practice  be  extended  as  appropriate  to 
all  liquid  alternative  fuels. 

FSOOKAM  RKCONCnJATIOIl 

Exiating  Federal  lata*,  policies,  and  pro- 
ffmms  that  may  impede  or  be  advenely  af- 
fected by  increased  alcohol  fuels  production 
and  use  must  be  evaluated  and  revised  to 
ensure  that  potential  problems  are  resolved 
prior  to  achievement  of  significant  levels  of 
alcohol  production  and  use. 

A  number  of  Federal  laws  set  national  pol- 
cies  and  goals  that  are  seemingly  unrelated 
to  alcohol  fuels  production  and  use,  but  In 
fact  are  related.  In  eiuusting  these  laws,  the 
Congress  did  not— and  had  no  reason  to — ad- 
dress how  such  programs  and  goals  would 
relate  to  the  need  to  increase  production 
and  use  of  alcohol  fuel.  In  the  absence  of 
corrective  actions,  conflicts  could  affect  the 
degree  to  which  alcohol  fuel  will  succeed  as 
a  petroleum  replacement.  The  Commission 
recommends  a  thorough  and  periodic  review 
and  evaluation  of  several  policy  and  pro- 
gram areas  to  determine  how  they  affect  or 
are  affected  by  an  expanded  alcohol  fuels 
program. 

The  Commission  sees  no  innate  conflict 
between  increased  reliance  on  alcohol  fuels 
and  the  policy  areas  discussed  bdow.  The 
Nation  can  achieve  the  policy  goals  of  all 
the  indicated  programs  with  moderate  ad- 
justments to  either  the  alcohol  fuels  pro- 
gram or  the  other  programs.   But  these 


problems  must  be  additswd  now.  or  they 
oould  ovenrtielm  political  and  policymaking 
inatituttans  In  future  yeara. 

The  Commtasian  haa  Identified  two  pri- 
mary pdlcy  areas  that  will  have  a  algnlfl- 
cant  effect  on.  and  In  turn  be  affected  by. 
increased  reliance  on  alcohol  fuds:  envlran- 
mental  polidea,  primarily  under  the  Ctoan 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1077  (Public  Law 
95-06)  and  the  Clean  Wato'  Act  Amend- 
menu  of  1977  (Public  Law  95-217);  and 
transportation  polides  affecting  vehide  fud 
economy  requirements  and  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund. 

Motor  vehide  emissions 

The  Ck>ngress  should  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to: 

Provide  alcohol  fuels  aixl  fud  blends  a 
limited  exemption  from  rulee  governing  the 
Introduction  and  use  of  new  automotive 
fuels; 

Allow  modification  of  engines  being  con- 
verted from  gasoline  or  diead  use  to  pure-al- 
cohol use  (which  is  now  prohibited  by  anti- 
tampering  provisions  of  the  Act);  and 

Permit  waiver  of  vehide  engine  emission 
certification  requirements  involving  restrict- 
ed production  engines  designed  to  run  on  al- 
cohol fuels. 

Ethanol  and  methanol  are  both  envirtm- 
m«itally  attractive  automotive  fuels.  Both 
are  dean-burning  fuels  that  show  reduc- 
tions in  total  regulated  emisdons  compared 
with  those  of  gasoline  and  diesd  fuel.  How- 
ever, several  providons  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
could  prevent  the  introduction  into  com- 
merce of  these  fuels  as  weU  as  the  new  vdii- 
cles  to  burn  them. 

Section  311(f)  of  the  Act  effectively  bans 
commercial  use  of  new  fuels  that  are  not 
substantially  similar  to  gasoline.  A  fud 
manufacturer  can  I4>ply  for  a  waiver  of  this 
prohibition,  but  must  supply  the  Adminis- 
trator of  EPA  with  extensive  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  fuel  does  not  cause  air  qual- 
ity problems  or  failure  of  vehide  wntaainn 
control  devices.  The  procedure  is  costly  and 
time-consimiing  and  would  be  particularly 
so  for  new  fuels  such  as  alcohols  that  are  in- 
troduced initially  in  small  volumea. 

77ie  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Congress  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  exempt 
alcohol  fuAs  from  this  reouirement  duHng 
their  initial  limited  use.  Notwithstanding 
this  exemption,  if  the  EPA  found  an  immi- 
nent and  substantial  endangerment  of 
public  health,  the  Agency  could  conmienoe 
action  under  Section  307  of  the  Act  to  ban 
the  fuel.  The  proposed  Commlsdon  change 
simply  would  provide  the  flexibility  to  hdp 
introduce  alcohol  fuels  more  quiddy  into 
commerce,  while  retaining  the  necessary 
and  adequate  safeguards  for  public  health. 

Sections  303(aK3)A  and  B  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  prevent  a  vehide  manufacturer  or 
dealer,  or  persons  engaged  in  the  buslneas  of 
repairing,  servicing,  selling,  leasing,  or  trad- 
ing vehides  or  vehide  engines  from  altering 
vehides  so  that  they  do  not  meet  certifica- 
tion-approved manufacturer  H>eciflcatiooa. 
At  present  therefore,  an  existing  vehide 
cannot  be  legally  modified  by  any  of  these 
groups  to  operate  on  pure  alcohol  or  any 
other  synthetic  alternative  fuds.  At  least  S9 
States  extend  this  anti-tampering  prohibi- 
tion to  individual  owners. 

The  Commlsdon  recommends  that  the 
Clean  Air  Act  be  amended  to  allow  vehide 
manufacturers  and  dealers  to  modify  exist- 
ing vehides  to  operate  on  alternative  fuels, 
provided  that  the  controlled  wniaslons  of 
the  modified  vehide  are  not  substantially 
different  from  those  of  the  immodifled  vehi- 
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uifM  State  tofflB- 
dBkOar  modUlcfttlons  to 
[  nqulramenta. 
;  of  tbe  CSmh  Air  Act  reQulrea 
gMDuteetonn  provide  the  Ad- 
of  SPA  wtth  eztemtve  tnf onna- 
tlon  and  antomoMtai  for  teMng  to  deter- 
mine eocliie  anlaiona  for  vehldea  to  be  of- 
fered in  tbe  market,  in  order  to  oeitify  that 
the  ernflnm  are  within  aUowaUe  Unite  aet 
tar  the  Act 

Onee  the  veblde  enclne  le  found  to  con- 
fonn  to  retulatiaoa.  its  manufacturer  to 
granted  a  rwtiflratf  of  oonfotmity.  Tlie  oer- 
takee  up  to  1  year  and 
on  data  obtained  from  a  teet  fleet  of 
about  100  vetaldea. 

Taet  daU  euoeet  that  alcohol  vehicles 
ooaldeurrtve  tntik  a  certification  procedure 
all  regulated  Federal  eminlon 
However,  requiring  standard  oer- 
tlflratlim  wmild  mean  a  built-in  one-year 
dday  In  the  Introduction  of  new  vehicles 
and  fuda.  In  addition,  thto  oertifleatlon  pro- 
oednre  to  costly  for  a  limited  production 
v«dome  of  vdildeo. 

The  OoBuniaBlan  recommends  that  the 
Clean  Air  Act  be  amended  to  permit  a  tem- 
porary engine  eertiflratinn  waiver  for  alco- 
hol "n^mmm  to  expedite  the  Introduction 
into  the  marketplace  of  engines  ci4>able  of 
using  the  new  fuels.  The  period  of  the 
waiver  should  be  baaed  on  producUcm 
vidume.  Once  the  i»oduction  of  alcohol  ve- 
hldea  exceeds  OJl  percent  of  new  vehicles 
produced,  certification  procedures  would 
again  beoome  effective.  Thto  approach  to  en- 
viroomentaUy  acceptable  and  to  cost-effec- 
tive for  the  automobfle  engine  manufactur- 
er. 

StuOutie  fuA  plant  ttondanl* 
The  bvtronmental  Protection  Agency 
should  move  expeditiously  to  nrtabltoh  envl- 
lonmental  standards  for  flrst-generatkm 
qrnthetie  fuel  plants— including  ethanol  and 
methanol  plants— to  provide  the  certainty 
'  to  encourage  iMrtvate  sector  invest- 


Federal  environmental  lawa— the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1977,  the  Clean 
Water  Aet  Amendments  of  1977,  and  tbe 
Reaouioe  Oonaervatlon  and  Recovery  Act  of 
1970  (PuUlc  lAW  94-S80>-establtob  per- 
fotnance  standards  for  regulated  pollutants 
tran  categorlea  of  facilities  such  as  refiner- 
lea  and  ooal-flred  power  plants.  However. 
■PA  haa  not  set  standards  for  emissions,  ef- 
fluents, and  abUd  wastes  that  will  be  gener- 
ated by  synthetic  fuete  facilities  using  new 
PTOctasw  to  manufacture  new  products.  In 
the  case  td  ethanol  distillales  and  methanol 
Idanta.  more  to  known  of  their  ixoceases  and 
than  for  other  synthetic  fuel 
becauae  the  technologies  have 
been  employed  by  industry.  Even  for  these 
relatively  well-known  technologies,  however, 
■PA  haa  not  aK  perf  onnanoe  standards. 

Although  EPA  to  onnplling  Synthetic 
Vtad  Pdlutlon  Control  Guidance  Docu- 
mcnta.  the  Agency  to  hesitant  to  issue  any 
new  regulations  without  plant  performance 
Infonnatlon.  Tet.  private  investors  are  not 
willing  to  oooatniet  new  facilities  without 
the  certainty  that  environmental  standards 
wm  remain  unchanged  during  the  life  of  the 
plant.  The  Commission  recommends  that 
■PA  set  standards  for  first-generation 
irianta.  working  with  industry  on  the  under- 
standing that  standards  would  remain  un- 
changed for  those  planta  in  the  abaenoe  of 
proof  of  a  dear  pnldlc  health  hanrd. 

DaU  ooUeeted  tram  thto  first  generation 
of  planta  could  be  used  as  a  foundation  for 
any  new  regulations  (either  more  or  less 


stiiet)  found  to  be  warranted.  Only  new 
plai  its  constructed  after  the  Issuance  of  the 
regtilations  should  be  leQuired  to  comply 
wit$  the  new  regulationa. 

Motor  vtMcletviel  economy 
l4Dtor    vehlde    fuel    economy    measure- 
ments, used  as  the  basto  for  Judging  wheth- 
er ^to  manufacturers  meet  federally  re- 
economy  standards,  must  be  modl- 
to  allow  a  fair  compartoon  between  pe- 
-baaed  and  alternative  automotive 
A  fuel  eoHiomy  credit  should  be  given 
lufacturers  that  produce  vehicles  ca- 
of  running  on  pure  alcohol  or  other 

3>etroleum  fuels, 
rporate  Average  Fuel  Economy  stand- 
were  established  by  the  Energy  Policy 
andi  Conservation  Act  of  1975.  The  CAFE 
standards  require  an  automobOe  manufac- 
turer to  achieve  a  mininnnm  of  mlles-per- 
gallon  performance,  on  average,  for  all  vehi- 
cles that  it  produces.  If  a  manufacturer  pro- 
duces vehicles  that  perform  below  the  mlnl- 
mugt.  it  must  alio  produce  vehicles  that 
excAed  the  mtniminn  The  CAFE  standards 
weiB  into  effect  in  1978,  requiring  an  aver- 
age performance  of  18  miles  per  gallon;  they 
wHlfrequire  an  average  performance  of  37.5 
mUds  per  gallon  by  1985. 

y^ether  a  company  meets  the  CAFE 
Btaadards  to  greatly  affected  by  sales.  In 
general.  CAFE  standards  are  being  met 
faii|y  easily  because  buyers  are  demanding 
smsUer  and  more  fuel-efficient  cars. 

In  addition  to  the  CAFE  standards,  im- 
proted  fuel  economy  is  encouraged  in  the 
Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  by  the  "gas  guxzler" 
taxJManxifacturers  pay  a  tax  on  any  new 
car  (hat  falto  to  achieve  a  certain  mUes-per- 
performance.  The  cutoff  point  in 
miles  per  gallon;  by  1986.  new  cars 
less  than  21  per  gallon  wHl  be 

legal  measure  of  vehicle  fuel  economy 
now|  to  in  miles  per  gallon.  Thto  measure 
f aiU  to  reflect  the  fact  that  alternative  fuels 
maj  contain  more  or  less  energy  per  unit  of 
voliime  than  gasoline  or  may  not  even  be 
me^ured  in  the  same  units.  For  example, 
alccbol  contains  less  energy  per  gallon  than 
gasoline,  and  its  fuel  economy  Is  less  if 
meftured  in  miles  per  gallon.  Thto  method 
of  ineasurement  would  penalize  unfidrly 
manufacturers  building  pure-alcohol  vehi- 
deal 

A  simple  unit  of  measurement  exists  that 
can  igreatly  clarify  tbe  real  energy  consump- 
tion of  vehicles.  This  unit  to  tbe  British 
tbefmal  unit  (Btu),  which  to  used  in  measur- 
ing energy  expenditure.  (A  Btu  to  the 
amount  of  energy  required  to  raise  1  pound 
of  water  1  degree  (F)  in  temperature.) 

The  Commission  believes  that  all  liquid 
fuel  economy  measurements  for  vetilcles 
sholild  l>e  made  in  miles  per  million  Btus. 
more  accurately  represents  energy  use 
^er  than  quantity  of  fuel.  On  a  mUes  per 
Btu  basis,  alcohol  to  more  ef  fident 
thati  gasoline. 

The  purpose  of  fuel  economy  standards  to 
to  conserve  petroleum  fuels.  Alternative 
fueto  help  to  achieve  this  goal,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  unfairly  penalized  by  fuel 
economy  measurement  methods.  A  simple 
and!  reidistic  method  of  measuring  energy 
use^  in  the  transportation  sector  will  bene- 
fit more  than  Just  a  pure-alcohol  vehicles 
program;  it  will  aid  in  greater  public  under- 
stalling  of  the  qualities  of  synthetic  and 
oth^r  alternative  fuels  in  all  respects. 

Ttie  Commission  also  believes  that  in 
ordtr  to  encourage  the  production  of  vehi- 
clefl  designed  to  operate  aa  nonpetroleum 
f ueto,  manufacturers  of  such  vehicles  should 


vehicle 
dea, 

result  of  I 
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to  factor  the  actual  petroleum 
»f  such  vehteles  into  the  CAFE 
compliance.  Thto  would  put  such 
equal  footing  with  electric  vehl- 
were  glvoi  such  treatment  as  a 
by  the  90th  Congress, 
the  testing  procedures  and  fuel 
economy  I  repmtlng  methods  should  alao  be 
modified '  to  provide  the  public  with  fuel 
economy  performance  Information  that 
more  dei^ly  reflects  actual  on-road  use  of 
the  vehkfle.  rather  than  an  idealised  figure 
fathered  under  laboratory  conditions.  Thto 
would  bq  an  improvement  over  the  current 
system,  which  to  inaccurate  and  i«i«i— H«ng 

Hiohtoay  tnutfund 

The  commission  recommends  that  the 
Congress  (in  examining  financing  mecha- 
nisms during  reauthorlsatlon  of  the  High- 
way Truit  Fund)  recognize  that  the  4(  per 
gallon  gaohol  exemption  from  the  Federal 
motor  fuel  excise  tax  to  important  to  the  de- 
velopmeiit  of  thto  alternative  fuel,  and  that 
adequate  revenues  are  necessary  to  ensure 
the  solvency  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  a 
system  df  well-maintained  highways.  The 
Commission  strongly  urges  the  Congress  to 
consider  these  points  during  reauthorization 
of  the  Trust  Fund  so  that  alternative  ftmd- 
ing  methods  are  found  that  will  accomplish 
these  ends. 

The  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  exempted 
gasobol  from  the  4<  per  gallon  Federal 
motor  furl  excise  tax.  The  Crude  OH  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980  extended  gaao- 
hol's  exemption  through  1992.  The  revenue 
generated  by  the  motor  fuel  excise  tax  goes 
to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  To  the  extent 
that  the  use  of  gasohol  increikses,  the  reve- 
nue going  to  the  Trust  Fund  decreases.  The 
DetMUtm  mt  of  Transportation  estimated  in 
Janiuury  1980,  that  for  the  period  1981 
through  L990,  the  Fund  would  loae  tax  reve- 
nue of  between  $3.7  billion  and  $4  billion— a 
loss  of  3  to  5  percent— because  of  the  gaso- 
hol exemption.  The  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  estimated  in  Febru- 
ary 1980  that,  for  the  period  from  January 
1,  1979.  through  E>ecember  31.  1992.  the 
Fund  would  lose  revenue  of  M  billion  be- 
cause of  I  the  gasohol  exemption.  Some  in- 
dustry eatimates  of  revenue  loss  for  the 
period  IWl  through  1990  reach  $7.4  billion. 

Legal  authority  for  the  Trust  Fund  ex- 
pires in  1984.  and  statutory  authority  for 
gaaohol'a  exemption  will  be  In  question.  The 
97th  Congress  to  expected  to  consider  ex- 
tending \tie  Trust  Fund  l>eyond  1984,  and 
possibly  to  restructure  and  increase  the 
taxes  th»t  support  the  Trust  Fund.  Thto 
action  toj  anticipated  liecause  the  tax  reve- 
nues going  to  the  Trust  Fund  have  now  sta- 
bilized. #hile  highway  construction  costs 
continue  to  climb.  The  increasing  use  of  ex- 
emptiona  of  which  gasohol  to  only  one.  has 
oompouxmed  an  already  deteriorating  situa- 
tion forjthe  Trust  Fund  Improved  vehlde 
fud  efffclency,  a  slowing  rate  of  travel 
growth,  ind  reliance  on  a  constant  fuel  tax 
rate  all  contribute  to  the  problem. 

The  Energy  Security  Act  establishes  a  na^ 
tlonal  paodUKStion  goal  for  1990  of  enough 
blomssa-basfd  alcohol  fuel  to  equal  10  per- 
cent of  ihe  gasoline  consumed  within  the 
United  States.  If  that  goal  were  achieved 
solely  through  the  use  of  gasohol  (that  to,  if 
all  gaaoUne  in  1990  were  gasohol).  the  Trust 
Fund's  revenues  would  be  reduced  by  about 
67  percent  from  what  they  would  have  been 
at  that  time.  To  the  degree  that  the  goal 
was  not  completely  achieved,  or  was 
achieved!  In  part  through  the  use  of  tAo- 
mass-derived  alcohol  in  pure-alcohol  vehi- 
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dea  (which  would  not  qualify  for  the  ex- 
emption), the  Trust  Fund  revenue  loss 
would  be  less.  The  remainder  of  the  Fund's 
tax  revenues  come  from  other  non-fud 
exctoe  taxea  (such  as  the  excise  tax  on  tires 
and  on  new  vehicles).  Additicmally.  the 
Fund  receives  Interest  income  from  the  VS. 
Treasury  on  its  balance. 

The  Congressional  Conference  Committee 
for  the  Crude  OO  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act 
attempted  to  soften  the  potential  effect  of 
the  gasohol  exemption  on  the  Trust  Fund 
revenue.  Recognizing  that  the  Trust  Fund's 
revenue  base  would  soon  be  reconsidered  by 
the  Congress,  the  Conference  Committee 
stated  that  "the  exemption  for  alcohol  fueto 
should  not  apply  to  any  future  increases  in 
the  taxes  on  gasoline  or  other  motor  fueto 
to  the  extent  that  such  Increases  result  in 
the  taxes  being  imposed  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  4  cents  per  gallon." 

The  Department  of  Transportation  to  con- 
sidering different  new  highway  user  taxes 
and  tax  changes  in  antidpaUon  of  Congres- 
sional consideration  of  these  Issues  in  1981 
as  required  by  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit 
Tax  Act 

Among  the  types  of  taxes  being  consid- 
ered and  analyzed  are  varying  fuel  taxes 
and  tax  determination  methcxis,  weight  and 
distance  taxes,  computed  on  the  basto  of  ve- 
hlde size  and  load  as  well  as  miles  traveled, 
and  various  new  or  reconstituted  non-fuel 
taxes  that  generally  appear  as  excise  taxes 
on  equipment  or  vehicles. 

The  Congress  should  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  these  and  other  alternative  fi- 
nancing mechanisms— Including  such  other 
options  as  revenues  from  the  Crude  Oil 
Windfall  Profit  Tax. 


CX)MMXJNICATIONS  FROM  THE 
CLE!RK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  (»m- 
munlcaitions  from  the  Clei^  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washirgtoh,  DC, 

April  i.  1U7. 
Hon.  Jnf  Wright. 

Speaker,  Hoiue  of  Repntentativea.   Wath- 
ington,  DC. 
DxAR  Ma.  Spkakxr:  Thto  to  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  I/SO)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  I  have  been 
served  with  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  Issued 
by  the  United  States  Dtotrict  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.  After  con- 
sultation with  my  Oeneral  Counsel.  I  will 
notify  you  of  my  determinations  ss  required 
by  the  House  Rule. 
With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DomiAU)  K.  AHDKiaoa. 
Clerk,  Home  of  RepreientaHve*. 

WASHntOTOii,  DC. 

April  S.  1»S7. 
Hon.  Jm  WaioRT. 

Speaker,  Haute  of  Repre»entaHve*,  Wath- 
ington,  DC. 
DiAR  Ma.  SriAKZK:  Thto  to  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  L(S0)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  I  have  been 
served  with  a  subpoena  issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. After  consultation  with  my  General 
Counsel.  I  will  notify  you  of  my  determina- 
tions aa  required  by  the  House  Rule. 


With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DomALBK., 
Clerk,  Hotue  of  Repretentatlvet. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  TITLE  XI  AND  XVni  OF 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman frcnn  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammkb- 
schmidt]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Sped(flr,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bll  which  would  make  the 
prospective  payment  system  more  equitable 
tor  the  providers  under  the  Medware  Program. 

The  prospective  payment  system  of  reim- 
bursement for  hospitals  was  a  radcal  change 
from  the  retrospective  cost-based  system. 
Since  we  adopted  this  complex  pmpotai  in 
tiw  1983  Social  Security  Act  amendments. 
Congress  has  t)een  refining  the  system  each 
year  by  amendments  denned  to  improve 
both  ttie  policy  and  the  payments  to  hospitals. 
Amendments  have  adjusted  payments  to  hos- 
pitato  wtiich  serve  a  dtoproportortate  shsre  of 
low  income  patients,  sought  to  improve  the 
qualty  of  hospital  care,  and  recateulated  pay- 
ments to  improve  reimbursement  for  rural  hos- 
pittto  amortg  other  tilings. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
make  an  additional  change  in  the  law  to  re- 
solve ttie  dtoparity  ttiat  exists  in  ttie  appeato 
process.  Under  ttie  current  system,  if  a  hospi- 
tal claim  is  denied  tjy  ttie  peer  review  organi- 
zation (PRO),  the  beneficiary  and  the  provider 
have  the  right  to  appeal  ttiat  decision.  H  the 
daim  is  denied  at  ttie  reconsideraticxi  level, 
however,  only  the  patient  has  ttie  right  to 
pursue  an  appeal  to  the  administrative  law 
judge  (AU)  and,  if  necessary,  for  judicial 
review.  Under  my  bill,  providers  and  practition- 
ers wouU  have  ttie  same  rights  to  appeal  as 
benefictaries. 

It  is  important  to  remember  ttiat  patients 
have  little  incentive  to  pursue  an  appeal  be- 
cause ttiey  are  not  legally  responsibte  for  bilto 
incurred — unless  told  at  the  outset  ttiat  ttie 
hospital  services  would  probably  not  be  cov- 
ered. MorecTver,  many  eWerty  patients  wtio  are 
just  released  from  the  hospital  do  not  have 
the  stamina  to  undertake  an  appeal.  Many 
older  persons  are  unfamiliar  with  ttie  legal 
process  and  reluctant  to  initiate  legal  proceed- 
ings. These  conditions,  coupled  with  ttieir  lack 
of  financial  responsibiHty,  explain  why  patients 
often  lack  the  Incentive  to  pursue  an  appeal 
ttirough  ttie  rigors  of  ttie  multiievel  apjseals 
process. 

(Many  physicians  and  hospital  administrators 
feel  that  because  it  is  ttie  provklers  and  prac- 
titioners wtK)  tiear  ttie  financial  burdens  wtien 
a  daim  is  denied,  ttiey  stioukl  tiave  ttie  rigtit 
to  pursue  a  hearing  before  an  AU  and  judicial 
review.  Many  feel  that  the  cun-ent  statutory 
provision  exc^kjding  providers  and  practitioners 
from  appealing  adverse  determinattona  by  ttie 
PRO  b^orxJ  reconsideration  is  a  viotatnn  of 
their  right  to  due  process  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitutkxi. 

AtttKxigh  ttiere  are  ottier  concerns  wHh  ttie 
prospective  payment  system  that  need  to  be 
addressed,  I  believe  that  thto  biH  woukl  make 
ttie  system  more  ec^uitatile  for  all  ttiooe  wtw 
participate  as  providers  and  practiltoners.  I 
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A  bill  to  amend  tttlea  ZI  and  XVm  o(  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  with  reapeet  to  provid- 
er appeato  of  advene  detetmlnatfaaB  by 
peer  review  organlzatloaa 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  oittf  Homae  of 

RepreaenUMveM   of  the    VnUtd  Stuta   of 

America  in  Congmt  OMtemUai, 


SBCnON  1.  PBOVIDgB  AfrgALa  or  ADV 

naiUNATioNS  BY  peg 

CANBATIONS  UNDia  THB  \ 
PKOCaAM. 

(a)  IH  OonBAL.— (1)  Section  1870(d)  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  (43  U&C.  lS»5pp(d))  to 
amended  by  inserting  "or  under  section  llftB 
(when  the  determination  to  under  part  B  of 
Utte  XD"  after  "appUcable)". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1158  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  lSSOo-5)  to  amended  by 
inserting  ".  practitioner,  or  provider"  after 
"lieneficiary"  each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Erpscnvx  Datc— The  amendments 
made  by  8ul)6ection  (a)  shall  apply  to  deter- 
minations made  by  a  ccmtiaeting  peer 
review  organization  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  that  begins  more  than  six 
months  aftw  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thto  Act 


THE  SQUARE  DANCE:  THE 
AMERICAN  FOLK  DANCE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pahrta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speiricer.  I  rise  kxlay  to 
introduce  a  bill  that  wouM  delgnalB  the 
square  dance  as  ttie  "American  Folk  Oanca 
of  the  United  States  of  Amartea."  In  the  87lh 
(kxigress.  a  resotutton  (PubKc  Law  97-188) 
was  adopted  designating  ttie  square  dance  as 
the  Natkinal  Folk  Dance  for  1962  «nd  1963. 
Two  hundred  sixty-five  Members  of  Congrasa 
supported  ttiat  legislatkxi.  I  am  ptoaaed  to  be 
joined  today  in  introducing  ttito  reeokitkxi  tiy 
Representatives  Larry  Smith,  Tony  CoaMO, 
Clay  Shaw,  and  13  other  Members. 

Square  dandng  is  defined  as  the  American 
Folk  dance  that  n  called,  cued,  or  promptad 
to  its  partKipants.  The  varialtons  in  square 
dancing  styles  indude  squares,  rounds,  corv 
tras.  dogging,  line  and  herftaoe  dancea. 
Squiiro  dancing  to  easy  to  learn  and  partici- 
pate in,  arxl  an  activity  in  which  it  to  easy  to 
meet  and  make  friends  with  ottiera.  In  addk 
tton,  Amertoans  appreciate  the  dtoptay  of  eti- 
quette that  n  a  major  eteroent  of  aquara  danc- 
ing. 

There  are  numerous  historical  and  otfier 
reasons  that  square  dancing  deserves  perma- 
nent recognition  by  Congress.  Thto  form  of 
dancing  has  tieen  a  popular  traditnn  in  ttito 
country  since  the  earHaat  port  of  our  ootonigl 
htotory,  and  it  has  attained  a  tofty  statos  as  a 
significam  part  of  our  country's  foHdore.  As  a 
tradlttonal,  wholesome  form  of  famity  recrea- 
tion in  which  people  of  al  aeea  can  tika  port 
square  dancing  to  an  activfly  that  symbolzes 
one  of  ttito  country's  tiask:  strengths:  The 
unity  of  the  family.  It  atoo  epitomizas  the  agii- 
tarian  spirit  that  to  at  the  heart  of  our  domoo- 
racy  tiecause  It  pays  no  atlentton  to  aitlkary 
sodai  or  other  dislindtona— paopia  from  al 
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of  ■•  wiMiy  •fl|oy 


In 


dMidng  is  an  adMly  In  wNch 


by  gpM%  anteNng  ttwir  IMS.  SqiMi*  dandng 
tnHy  M^iMM  fw  vfennt  agallMtan  apM  of 
Vm  psopto  of  Mb  oounliy. 

TNi  Hi  would  glw 
to  Mw  grMi  AiMrican  twMoa  Tod^f. 

t  aXXX)  iquv*  dwio*  duta  ttvouglt- 


ipannlng  tnio  ganfUons.  Al 

of  twa*  «•  nonpratt.  MiMii^POrtng  group*, 
nom  of  «Mch  MOk  wpport  ftom  Congress  w 
any  oiMr  bfincti  of  govomnMnt  In  addMon.  8 
inMon  oiwraAAs  laww  hoy  to  square 
danoa^  and  nMona  of  school  chUrsn  reguiai'- 
|y  partiripsiB  m  Wa  ac»M»  In  ftsir  schools. 

rtooiisr  typa  of  Amarican  Mk  danca  has 
such  bfoad  sppsai  or  rspwaants  augt  an 
I  of  various  fok  danoa  tradHions. 
I  (Alatama.  New  Jsrsay,  Oregon, 
Tiiirnim.  WaaWngton.  Florida,  and  West 
VhgMa)  and  49  naiofw  around  the  worid 
hawa  afeaady  daaignalad  the  square  dance  as 
ttta  Amarican  fok  dance  for  thsir  own  tenito- 
riaa.  Tha  wordbig  of  the  raaolutions  of  these 
Stalsa  and  nations  is  identical  or  very  svnlar 
to  thai  of  the  raaoluHon  being  submitted 
today.  It  almost  one  iNnl  of  the  worid's  na- 
tions have  so  recognized  the  square  dance, 
doaa  M  not  seem  moat  appropriate  to  do  so  in 
the  IMtod  Stotoa.  the  country  vvhere  it  origi- 
natod  and  is  moat  pracHoed? 

The  square  dwice  continues  to  thrive 
this  Nation  and  deserves  the  pemta- 
ecogrwaon  mat  ms  legmaoon  woun 
provida.  I  thank  my  coleaguos  for  their  sup- 
port of  prMious  squsre  dance  resototions,  and 
urge  you  to  oonlnue  and  extend  this  support 
by  sponsoring  ttw  tM  before  you  today. 


SECRETARY  SHULTZ  SHOULD  BE 
FIRED  IF  HE  INSISTS  ON 
OOmO  TO  MOSCOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  (»der  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oeorgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
vedal  order  today  is  entitle±  "Secre- 
tary Shults  should  be  fired  if  he  in- 
sists on  going  to  Moscow." 

Today  a  considerable  number  of 
Cangressmen  signed  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  calling  on  him  to  change 
the  propoaed  visit  by  Secretary  Shultz 
from  Moaoow  to  a  neutral  site.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

House  ov  RmaszirTATTw. 
Woahiaffton.  DC.  Aprti  9. 1987. 
Hon.  RoHAiB  RuoAii, 
The  PrealdetU  of  the  United  States. 
The  While  Hotue.  WaaMnffton,  DC. 

Dbab  Mb.  Panmam:  We  strmgly  support 
Conanaiiiisn  Broomflekl's  request  that  Sec- 
retery  Shults  vtstt  to  Moscow  next  veek  t>e 
moved  to  a  neutnl  country  wliere  oonfiden- 
ttaltty  of  commnnkatlon  can  lie  ssBuied. 

We  csnnot  pretend  to  continue  tnistneBB  as 
usual  wtth  a  Soviet  dletatonhip  wtUch  ay«- 
teaaattcaUy  violates  diplomatic  prtnctplee 
SBd  ridieuleB  the  Dnited  States  In  the  proc- 

U  oar  Secretary  of  State  and  Ambsasador 
cannot  coomiunlcate  securely,  we  should 


rehye  to  participate  In  a  charade  of  "nor- 
maisy."  It  Is  vital  that  the  new  Soviet  lead- 
enup  learn  now  that  we  have  the  aelf  con- 
fldefioe  to  reiject  phony  relations  built  on 
talas  aasuranoes. 

Vf^  respectfully  request  your  oonsider- 
atkiti  of  our  rwommrndatton 

Sincerely, 
(Tack  J.  Duncan,  Olympia  Snowe,  Dan 

Mica,    ,    Frank    Horton. 

Jerry  Lewis,  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.,  Hank 

Brown.  Ouy  Vander  Jagt.  Bob  MlcheL 

D  16S0 

I  Ihave  been  told  over  150  Members 
have  signed  that  letter.  This  letter, 
wtifch  I  signed,  and  many  of  my  col- 
iMwuee  signed,  frames  the  choice  for 
Preaident  Reagan.  Congressman 
BROoicnnj)  is  correct  in  noting  that  a 
trin  to  Moscow  in  these  circumstances 
would  be  a  major  error. 

Secretary  of  State  Shultz  is  reported 
in  today's  New  YoriL  Times  to  have 
8ai4. 

Tkey  Invaded  our  sovereign  territory  and 
we  are  daomed  upset  about  it.  We  are  upset 
at  them  and  we  are  also  upset  at  ourselves 
and  we  intend  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
cornet  our  problems. 

Nevertheless,  he  said  he  would  not 
accept  suggestions  that  he  postpone 
the!  trip.  The  administration,  he  ex- 
plaiis,  remains  committed  to  creating 
"a  more  constructive  and  stable  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union."  Note 
the*  Secretary  of  State  says  the  Soviets 
have  invaded  "our  sovereign  territory" 
and  then  says  we  are  going  to  have  a 
"mare  constructive  and  stable  rela- 
tiCNBship  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

"Two  Representatives  from  the 
Hoase,  Congresswoman  Oltmpia 
Sh(iWk  from  the  State  of  Maine  and 
Congressman  Dah  BibcA  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  have  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  and  have  seen  the  current  and 
futire  embassies.  They  are  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Times  as  urging  "Mr. 
Shfltz  to  reconsider  his  decision  to  go. 
We  question  whether  he  can  conduct 
subatimtive  diplomacy  in  this  kind  of 
atn&oaphere."  Now.  that  is  what  Mr. 
M^said. 

nankly.  the  United  States  has  not 
looked  this  inept  and  this  humiliated 
sin^  Jimmy  Carter  left  the  White 
Hotise. 

Oonsider  the  facts:  the  Soviets 
sedkioe  our  guards,  infiltrate  our  cur- 
rent embassy  with  listening  devices, 
bufld  our  new  embassy  with  so  many 

3ronic  bugs  it  will  probably  be  un- 
le:  faced  with  American  outrage. 
Soviet  foreign  ministry  spokesman 
hai  been  laughing,  mocking  and  ridi- 
cudng  the  United  States, 
flaced  with  this  outrageous  behavior, 
itary  of  State  Shultz  uses  strong 
The  Washington  Times  re- 
poi' 

We  didn't  break  into  their  emlMMsy,  they 
brwe  into  oun.  Bdr.  Shultz  said.  They  in- 
vat^  our  sovereign  territory.  They  can't 
exOBCt  to  continue  to  Incessantly  massively 
WOK  to  create  a  hoetUe  environment  for  our 
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people  ov  srseas  without  a  cost  to  themselves 
in  their  iflatlon  to  us. 

Yet  Secretary  Shultz"  behavior  en- 
couraged the  Soviets  to  believe  they 
can,  I  repeat,  can  expect  to  continue 
to  incesaantly  massively  work  to  create 
a  hostilf  environment  in  our  embassy. 

Secretary  Shultz's  words  of  "invad- 
ing our  sovereign  territory"  are  the 
words  of  ChurchilL  His  actions  of  pro- 
posing t|>  go  to  Moacow  deq>lte  every- 
thing is  hn  appeasement  action  worthy 
of  Chamberlain. 

When  asked  yesterday  if  he  would 
take  steiTB  to  force  Soviet  changes  in 
our  embassy.  Secretary  Shultz  replied, 
accordii^  to  the  Wall  Street  JoiunaL 

The  Udted  States  is  presenting  to  an  arbi- 
tration pfocess  claims  for  lobs  that  weren't 
done  in  afccord  with  what  we  contracted  for. 
He  said  ii  is  a  hard,  difficult,  delicate  proc- 
ess. I 

It   is   like   suggesting,   after   being 
that  the  mugger  be  taken  to  a 
Htrator. 
It  Reagan,  which  is  it  to  be? 
icident  Jiist  a  minor  problem 
^tary  Shultz  asserted?  Or  is  it 
ion  of  our  sovereign  territory, 

Shultz  aasserted? 

I  new     U.S.     ambassador     to 

Moecowl  Jack  Matlock,  Jr.,  has  filed  a 

formal  protest  in  Moscow,   accusing 

Union  of  a  breach  of  the 

>f  diplomatic  conduct." 

suggest  several  principles, 
a  minimum.  Congressman 
}'s  request  that  we  move 
^ting  to  a  neutral  country  is 
would  send  the  signal  that  we 
meet  but  we  want  to  meet 
fairly,  Honestly,  on  our  terms,  with  se- 
curity. We  would  be  leaving  Moscow 
because  the  Soviets  force  us  to  leave 
Moscow^  If  they  want  to  come  half- 
way, Helsinki  or  Vienna  would  be  fine. 
Let  me  say  to  the  President:  if  the 
State  Department  has  now  so  co-opted 
Secretary  Shultz  that  no  matter  what 
the  outrage,  no  matter  what  the  activ- 
ity, no  platter  what  the  violation,  no 
matter  what  the  Soviets  do  or  what 
they  say,  no  matter  how  they  mock  or 
humilla^  us.  he  is  determined  to  go  to 
MoscowL  then  I  would  strongly  urge 
that  he[ return  with  his  resignation  in 
hand  or  that  the  President  fire  him. 

The  simple  fact  is  this  State  Depart- 
ment has  mismanaged  the  Marine 
Guards^  the  State  Department  mis- 
managed the  security,  the  State  De- 
partment mismanaged  the  negotia- 
tions fdr  the  embassy,  the  State  De- 
partment mismanaged  building  of  the 
embass^.  We  are  now  being  laughed  at 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  For  us  to  crawl  to 
Moscowl  to  accept  a  meeting  imder  dr- 
cumstalices  where  there  is  only  one 
tiny  room  in  the  entire  embassy  that 
is  secure  would  be  a  humiliating  act  of 
self-flagellation  unworthy  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  hope  the 
Secretary  vslll  change  his  mind.  I  hope 


the  Preaident  will,  if  necessary,  force 
him  to  change  his  mind. 

But  if  this  tr^  ahould  go  on  in  these 
drcumstancea,  I  would  strongly  urge 
Preaident  Reagan  to  fire  Secretary 
Shultz,  to  H>Point  a  rigorous  commit- 
tee to  thoroughly  overhaul  the  State 
Department  and  to  oome  to  Congress 
for  substantial  legislative  authority  to 
review  uid  reexamine  the  entire  secu- 
rity process  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Bftr. 

Gbat  of  Illinois)  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 

CleriL  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

WoMhinoton,  DC.  Janaary  21, 1987. 
Htm.  Jm  Wbjsbt. 

Speaker.  Hovae  of  RepretentaHvee.   Waeh- 
ington,  DC 
Dbab  Ma.  Spbueik:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  Rule  LC&O)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  I  have  lieen 
served  with  a  subpoena  issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. After  consultation  with  my  General 
Counsel.  I  will  iu>tlf  y  you  of  my  determina- 
tions as  required  by  the  House  Rule. 
With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DomiAiD  K.  AmnasoK, 
Clerl;  Htnue  of  Repretentativea. 


ed  today.  We  were  trying  to  accommo- 
date all  Membera.  Thla  is  a  matter  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Chair.  The  Clerk 
was  about  to  conclude.  We  have  one 
additional  one  and  the  Chair  asks  that 
the  gentleman  bear  with  ua. 

Mr.  CONYER&  Well.  I  thank  the 
Speakw  for  the  Speaker's  response, 
and  I  wpreciate  his  discretion.  He  has 
always  operated  the  special  orders 
with  nothing  but  more  than  falmeas 
to  me  and  to  everybody  else  in  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Micdiigan. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  communi- 
cation. 


COMMUNICATION     PROM     HON. 
WALTER  E,  FAUNTROY. 

MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
municatitm  from  Hon.  Walter  E. 
Fadhtbot: 

Hooss  or  RsrazsaaTATivBS. 
Wathington.  DC  January  20. 1997. 
Hon.  Jm  WaioBX. 
Speaker  of  the  Houae. 
VJ^CopiUA, 
Waahington,  DC 

Dbmi  Mb.  Sfkucbb:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  Rule  1/50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  a  former 
meml>er  of  my  staff  has  lieen  served  with  a 
trial  sul>poena  issued  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 
After  consultation  with  General  Counsel 
to  the  Clerk,  I  wm  make  the  determinations 
as  required  by  the  House  Rule. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walxkb  E.  Fatthtbot, 
MemAer  q/ Oonirreu. 
poiiRor<»BBa 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAXXR  pro  tenuiMre  (Mr. 
Gbat  of  Illinois).  The  Cleric  will  sus- 
pend. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Is  it  not  appropriate 
that  the  spedal  orders  entered  into 
from  the  previous  d^  be  issued  before 
all  of  theae  other  important  communi- 
cationa  be  put  into  the  Rbcobs? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
a  matter  that  is  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Chair,  and  they  have  to  be  report- 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
HOUSB  OP  Rbprbskhtativbs, 
WaahingUm.  DC,  Jaauary  iS.  JM7. 
Hon.  Jm  Wbi(«i, 

Speaker.  Houae  of  RepreaentaHvea.   Waah- 
irtQton,  DC. 
DsAB  BCb.  Sfbakzr:  This  is  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  1/50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Repreomtattves.  that  I  have  been 
served  with  a  sul>poena  issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee.  After  consultation  with 
the  General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk,  I  will 
notify  you  of  my  determinations  as  required 
by  the  House  Rule. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  Russ, 
Sergeant  at  Arma. 


There  la  no  atsMory  provWon  prwvarNing 
Jiabunomont  of  the 
stwing  funda.  Indeed,  the 
Act  MaaN  providaa  that  tha  funda  in  the  tnist 
fund  "rem*  aviiabie  unti  aoqwndad"  Tha 
act  further  provUea  that  "each  unit  of  general 
tocU  government  is  entitled  to  an  amount 
equtf  toany  wnount  aiocated  to  tha  Qovam- 
marrt"  under  the  revenue  sharing  formula 

Under  the  State  «id  tocal  govammant  Isoal 
act,  the  Secretory  of  the  Traaaury  paiaonaly 
is  the  trustee  of  the  trust  fund.  It  appears  to 
me  that  to  fal  to  distribute  tha  ful  amount  of 
the  trust  fund  wmiU  be  a  breach  of  hia  Hduci- 
«y  reaponstoiities  to  the  trust  fund  snd  ite 
beneficiaries,  the  tocal  govemmante  acroaa 
the  country.  This  tmst  responafciHy  haa  bean 
reaffirmed  in  a  statutory  mandate  under  ttw 
consolidated  Omnbus  ReooncOation  Act  of 
19B5  that  reversions  to  the  Traaaury's  general 
furtd  from  the  trust  fund  only  be  made  "after 
aN  of  such  entitlement  paymenia  are  com- 
pletely made"  in  aocordanoe  with  tha  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues  on  both  sktaa  of 
the  aisle.  I  ask  you  to  ioin  me  in  supporting 
the  Matkmai  Asaodatton  of  Counties  in  thsir 
fight  ^jainst  this  iniustk».  If  the  whoto  of  the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program  is  gone, 
the  least  that  can  be  done  is  to  provide  tlw 
trust  fund  moneys  that  lawfully  belong  to  the 
kxal  govenwnente  of  our  Natton. 


RELEASE  GENERAL  REVENUE 
SHARING  TRUST  FUND  MONEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temimre.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckabt]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae  today  in 
support  of  an  actton  brought  by  the  National 
Association  of  Oountias  against  tha  Treasurer 
of  the  United  Stataa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
toagues  we  painfully  aware,  the  General  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Program  [GRS]  ia  no  k)nger  in 
existence  to  assist  localities  in  meeltog  the 
most  bask:  needs  of  Hs  citizenry.  But,  what  my 
colleagues  may  not  be  aware  of,  la  that  when 
GRS  was  terminatad  at  the  end  of  iaat  year, 
there  remained  in  the  tnjst  fund  approximately 
$180  mMton.  White  thoee  funds  ware  seques- 
tered under  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoHings  Act, 
the  sequestratkin  waa  not  to  be  pennananL 
Section  256  of  the  act  provUes  that 

Any  amoimt  of  new  budget  authority,  un- 
obligated balancfa.  obligated  halanwis,  *  *  * 
spmding  authority  or  obligation  limitations 
which  is  sequestered  or  reduced  puimant  to 
an  order  Issued  under  section  253  is  permsr 
nently  rwvr*"*^.  with  the  exception  of 
amounts  sequestered  in  special  or  trust 
funds,  which  shall  remain  in  such  funds  and 
Xte  available  In  aec(»tlanoe  with  and  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  including  the  pro- 
vlstons  of  this  act. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Callfomia  [Mr.  Dixosl  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  aM>ear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remaiks.1 


MIAMISBURG  TRAIN 
DERAILMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Haix]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAU.  Of  Ohto.  Mr.  Speaker,  teat 
summer  on  July  8.  a  train  canying  hazardoua 
materials,  white  phosphonn  and  sulfur,  de- 
reited  in  my  congresstonsi  dMrict  m  Miamia- 
burg,  OH.  Today  I  am  inbodudng  lagislatton 
that  reaponds  to  some  of  the  problems  we 
saw  in  our  polkies,  or  lack  ttwreof,  that 
govern  the  sate  transportatton  of  hazanloua 
materials  by  ran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  day  3,000  carioada  of 
hazardous  materials  sre  shippsd  by  raL 
Theee  loads  travel  over  farmland  and  Into 
poputated  communities  al  over  the  country. 
The  safe  transportetton  of  these  materiala 
must  be  a  top  priority  for  ua  In  Congraaa. 

During  the  MiMntsburg  daraiment  a  tanker 
cont*iing  12,000  pounds  of  white  phospho- 
nn exptoded  and  burned,  emKing  poiaonoua 
fumea,  for  5  days.  Over  30,000  paopte  In  the 
cities  of  Miwnisburg,  Morabw,  West  CanoHton. 
as  weM  as  Jefferson  snd  Washington  town- 
ships  were  evacuated  and  spent  up  to  5  days 
in  high  school  gyma  and  oonvantfon  oantara 
I4aariy  600  resktente  ware  treated  at  local 
hospitals  for  respiratory  and  eye  problama 

Loctf  taxpayere  spent  naaity  $500,000  ra- 
apondmg  tothe  aocktont.  and  are  alH  nagolt- 
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portiin  to  ttw 

by  raL  My 
by  R«pf»- 
chSbiMn  of  ttw  Sub- 
ToufMn  and 
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Rnti  our  bl  roQUim  ttw  Dtpwtownl  of 
TimpoiMion  [DOT]  to  dowotop  WMigoncy 
procodurao  for  mIrmkIb  to  folow 
occur.  MhniWiug  flr«- 
'yitofi  WKi  oMwr  oiMigoncy  ofRcWs  hwl 
k'oubw  QiMnQ  nfofiMlton  tboul  llw  typos  of 
on  Vw  twin,  md  wtwre 
Tho  tan  raquiTM  the  tr^ 
pnonnsi  n  un  ow  vw  ■iRHiiNnion  wki 
wont  VMn  locfll  onioiQoncy  flriiiQMsrs  sno  of- 
■OHB  n  raiponiMiB  n  nw  ■wnon. 

Sooond,  tlw  Ui  «)■  raliro  old  tw*  cars.  Hw 
■w  ons  iim  coniKi  pnospnoius  mrougn  mw- 
mMwB.  That  car  «iw  owor  20  yaora  oU  and, 
aooomno  to  jha  Naltonal  Tranapodadon 
Safaly  Board  [NTS8],  would  not  nieal  cunant 
-  daaign  atondaidi.  Hoawwar,  bacauaa  the  car 
wae  alrawly  in  opantton  wtian  the  now  leQu* 
WiDna  came  Into  eftoct  in  1971.  it  was 
"grandtrtwrad"  in.  Our  b«  would  eliminate 
•to  "grandWharing"  and  not  Mow  theee  old 
can  to  cany  hamdoua  nnlariala  Ike  phoe- 
pttoius. 

Hnaly.  ttw  Ui  raqulraa  the  Nallonai  Acade- 
my of  Sdanoea  to  take  a  took  at  the  whole 
dsiign  piooaaa  of  tank  cars  particularty  wHh 
to  pubic  aalely.  Right  now.  DOT  has 
Ns  autttortly  to  the  Aasodalton  of 
American  Raftoads  [AAR]  which  designs  tank 
cars.  According  to  tha  Office  of  Technotogy 
Asaasamant  (OT^  DOT  la  not  involved  in  the 
daaign  approval  adMHae  and  does  not  attend 
where  daaigns  are  analyzed  and 
Or  bM  requires  the  Academy  to 
take  a  look  at  thia  process  wid  to  delennine 
whsttisr  pubic  safely  consMeraliona  require 
conM  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 


iylr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  togislalton  wM  help 
avoM  accManla  In  other  oommunWes  across 
the  oounlry  and  aave  our  tocal  tiupiyers' 
money  as  wsl  as  good  heeWt  I  urge  my  col- 
laaguss  m  «m  Houae  of  RspresontaMvos  to 
ioln  me  In  aifiponing  this  measure. 
HJt3066 

A  bfn  raqaMnc  the  devetomnoit  of  baasrd- 
ouB  materials  eiueigeuejr  re^Moae  prooe- 
dorsB,  probiblttiic  ttw  tnnsporUtloo  of 
beasfdoos  materials  in  ceitain  obsolete 
rallned  tank  can.  and  teqoliinc  ■  study 
of  laOraad  teak  car  design  procedures 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 

BepretentaUvea   of  the    Ifnited  Statee   of 

AmeHea  tm  Concrete  auembled. 


lUa  Act  naj  be  cited  as  tbe 
MatarfalB  RaO  Safety  Aet". 


'Haaardous 


■at. 

(1) 


flnditliat- 

to  tbe  Department  of  Tiane- 
aboot  4.000.000.000  tone  of  recu- 
raateriala  are  shipped  eeeh 


(3)  the  Nattonal  Traoaportatlan  Safety 
Bodrd  illiiiBliie  that  appnalmately  MO.OOO 
la  materials  shipments  sre  made 
everyday; 

(I )  awwdmatdy  S,000  carloads  of  has- 
aidtus  msterisls  sre  shipped  eeeh  dsy  by 
ran 

U  )  accidsnts  tnvolvlnc  the  rdeeae  of  haa- 
ardNis  materials  are  a  threat  to  puhUc 
he^th  and  aaf etr 
(I)  laO  accidents  are  particalarly  dancer- 
becauae  raOrasds  were  historically  de- 
land  plaoned  to  go  through  populated 


(C)  the  Departmoit  of  Tranaportattan  has 
faaed  to  issue  regulations  requiring  infor- 
mallon  pertaining  to  haaardous  materials  tc 
Iw  fhared  with  local  fJrefighten  and  emer- 
gency responders.  and  has  developed  no  uni- 
f orfi  criteria  directing  train  crews  on  prtvier 
proeeduree  fOr  cnmmimlpatlng  with  local 
and  other  appropriate  offMala  in  the  event 
of  ma  aoddenta  Involving  basardous  materi- 
als; 

inveatlgationa  by  the  National  Trans- 
Ion  Safety  Board  have  shown  obsolete 
:  cars  to  l>e  the  cause  of  accidents  Involv- 
releese  of  haaardous  materials  into 
nvlronment;  and 

the  Office  of  Tecbncriogy  Assessment 
hssi  determined  that  while  the  Depertmoat 
of  fransportation  preacribes  railroad  tank 
car  deaign  meclflcations.  It  is  not  sufficient- 
ly ipvolved  in  the  design  approval  scttvitieB 
of  tbe  industry-based  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads  Tank  Car  Conunlttee,  and  is 
not  permitted  to  attend  sessions  where  the 
desfpis  are  analysed  and  evaluated. 

Saoit.  EMDCINCT  UBPONSC 

Ttie  Haaardous  Materials  Tranvortation 
Act{<4«  UJ8.C.  App.  1801  et  aeq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  aectiim  as  fol- 
lows: 

.  "ntasoaitcT  laapoHss 

"4ac.  117.  Within  18  months  after  the 

date  of  the  oiactment  of  this  section,  the 

Sectetsry  shall,  l>y  regulation,  issue  emer- 

response  procedures  for  raU  carriers 

in  ^cddents  or  other  emergency  sltuatioos 

involving  the  transportation  and  sttnsige  of 

lus  materials,  including  reQuirementa 

"^)  copies  of  written  information  detail- 
ing |the  type  and  location  of  all  hasardous 
carried  on  a  train  be  carried  on 
and  be  immediately  provided  to 
emergency  personnel  reeprauling  to 
accidents  or  onergency  sttuations;  snd 
"tit)  employeee  on  any  train  carrying  has- 
ardeus  matalals.  snd  other  personnel  of 
the  Involved  carrier,  that  is  in  an  accident  or 
em^geucy  situation  provide  t,echnical  as- 
sistance to  local  emergency  personnel  and 
other  wropriate  officials  responding  to 
thepoddent  or  emergency  situation.".   ' 

8BCJ4.  BAILBOAO  TANE  CASa 

The  Hssardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act,  as  amended  by  eectlon  S.  is  further 
am^ided  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  section 
ssfpUows: 

"BAHJUMD  TAMK  CASS 

118.  (a)  No  railroad  tank  car  buflt 
tiefire  November  6,  1971,  may  be  used  for 
the  transportation  in  omnmeroe  of  haaard- 
oua  materials  unless  such  tank  car  meets  all 
aaf <  ty  and  deaign  requirements  imposed  by 
ttM  Secretary  <»  raHroad  tank  cars  bttUt 


'(bXl) 
contract 


atedfor 


Apnl  9, 1987 
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after  saih  date  through  regnlatlaaa  isaued 
UDdar  tl  la  Act.  the  fWeral  RaOroad  Safety 
Act  of  IfTO.  or  any  other  law. 

The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a 
with  the  Natlooal  Academy  of  Sd- 
enoee  fo4  the  performance  by  such  t 
of  a  8to|ly  of  the  railroad  tank  ear 

including  spertflcations  devdop- 
approvaL  repair  propsas  ap- 
proval, ^pair  aeoountafaaity.  and  tbe  pno- 
ess  by  vhlch  designs  sad  repaiia  are  pre- 
eented.  ifeighed.  and  evaluated.  Sudi  Aeade- 
alao  make  wnxenmendations  ss  to 
pobUc  safety  considerations  re- 
quire gr^^er  control  b^  and  input  from  the 
with  respect  to  the  railroad  tank 
\  prooeaa.  eapedally  in  the  eariy 
stagea.  liong  with  such  other  recommenda- 
tions as  he  Academy  ooosiden  sppropriate. 
(2)  Tl  e  Secretary  shall  report  the  reeults 
of  such  ^tudy  and  such  '*«~»'"'*~*«h«.w  to 
within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
ttie  cna^ment  of  this  section. 
"(3)  Tpere  is  authorised  to 


exceed  $tOO.OOO.' 


carrying  out  this  subsection  not  to 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  XTtider 
a  previdus  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewom^  tmm  Illinois  [Mrs.  Colldts] 
is  reoog|iiaed  for  60  minutes. 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  addressed  the 
House.  Ber  ronarta  will  appear  here- 
after inlthe  Extensions  of  Remarits.) 


TODA|rS  AGRICULTURE  CRISIS 

The  I^PEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previdus  order  of  the  Houae,  the  gen- 
tleman srom  Missouri  [Mr.  Colxmaii] 
is  recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  BCiasourL  Mr. 
Speaker,  today's  agriculture  crisis  is 
far  moite  than  a  farm  problem.  It  is  a 
rural  cdmmunity  crisis  that  demands 
comprehensive  solutions  beyond  the 
8cot>e  of  traditional  agricultural  pro- 
grams. ICongress.  imfortunately.  has 
ezpendod  so  much  time  and  energy 
trying  to  devise  programs  for  family 
farms  uiat  almost  overlooked  are  the 
farm  families  themselves  who  are 
trying  to  cope  in  this  difficult  transi- 
tion pefiod.  Farm  families  and  entire 
rural  communities  are  in  trouble  and 
need  immediate  assistance  that  higher 
price  supports  and  production  controls 
simply  fumot  address  with  the  urgen- 
cy reqv 

Dedihing  farm  inoane.  and  massive 
farm  afd  bank  failures  are  bleeding 
the  rui^  economy.  With  farm  land 
values  plimmieting  50  to  800  percent 
It  5  years,  local  tax  baaea  are 
and  are  insufficient  to 
iMsic  community  aervloea. 
Consequently,  boarded  up  stores  and 
empty  i^lants  have  become  as  familiar 
foreclosures  throughout  the 
It. 

population  of  America 
only  24  percent  of  the  Na- 
>ulation.  However,  it  holds  38 
of  the  Nation's  poverty.  67 
percent;  of  the  Nation's  substandard 
housinii  and  has  a  9,2-percent  unem- 
ployment rate  compared  to  the  7.2- 


peroent  nnwnployment  rate  of  urban 


For  rural  communities  to  sustain 
themselves  in  the  1990's  they  must 
begin  now  to  diversify  their  economic 
base.  In  order  for  many  farm  families 
to  sustain  themselves  Just  in  the  next 
12  months.  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments must  provide  immediate  rural 
economic  develc«>ment  and  emergency 
aaslstanoe. 

To  address  this  crisis.  Congress  must 
act  boldly  and  qui^ly.  Today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  rural  development  initi- 
ative [RDIl.  legislation  I  believe  can 
serve  as  a  government  blueprint  for  re- 
vitalizing rural  communities.  I  am  sup- 
ported in  Uils  legislation  by  50  col- 
leagues as  cosponsors. 

The  first  step  under  RDI  is  to  reor- 
ganize the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  streamline  existing  rural  as- 
sistance and  development  programs 
eurrenUy  scattered  throtighout  some 
20  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Rural  Develc^ment  Reorganiza- 
tion Aet  of  1987.  would  transfer  rural 
development  and  assistance  programs 
within  USDA  to  a  newly  created  Rural 
Development  Administration  [RDA]. 
This  should  ensure  better  coordinated 
and  more  efficient  management  of 
those  programs.  This  bill  would  also 
rename  USDA  the  "Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Rural  Development"  to 
accurately  reflect  its  new  comprehen- 
sive mission. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is 
currently  conducting  a  review  of  all 
Federal  rural  oriented  programs  out- 
side USDA  to  determine  which  would 
function  more  effectively  under  the 
new  RDA. 

Before  the  Federal  Government  can 
expect  private  sector  investment  in 
rural  communities  it  must  be  willing 
to  invest  in  rural  America.  By  creating 
a  Rural  Investment  and  Incentive 
Blo^  Grant  Program,  we  can  provide 
tbe  seed  capital  for  rural  economic  de- 
velopment and  oaeourage  private 
sector  investment  Through  a  Rural 
Infrastructure  Block  Grant  Program 
we  can  provide  resources  for  rural 
roads  and  bridges,  utilities,  schools, 
and  other  important  services  commu- 
nitiea  need  to  attract  new  business  and 
eoonnnie  development 

We  can  further  expand  rural  econo- 
mies and  create  new  Jobs  by  requiring 
that  rural  suppliers  be  given  priority 
consideration  on  Government  con- 
tracts and  procurement  programs. 
Rural  priority  on  the  location  of  new 
Federal  facilities  should  also  become 
Federal  policy.  If  Citibank  of  New 
York  can  move  its  oitire  credit  card 
operation  to  South  Dakota,  surely  the 
Federal  Government  can  place  new 
computer,  orwnmimicattons.  or  admin- 
istrative operations  in  rural  oommimi- 
tlea.  To  develop  new  producta.  process 
ea,  and  marketing  techniques  tailored 
for  use  in  rural  areaa.  local  instltutlms 


of  higher  education  can  serve  as  cen- 
ters for  rural  technidogy  and  training. 

Just  as  the  crisis  in  rural  America 
did  not  hamnen  overnight  we  cannot 
eiq>eet  the  renewal  of  these  communi- 
ties to  occur  qxmtaneously.  There- 
fore, it  is  critical  to  provide  immediate 
counseling,  informational  and  job 
training  services  for  troubled  families 
and  displaced  workers.  These  emergen- 
cy services  can  be  provided  throui^ 
the  creation  of  regional  agriculture 
action  centers. 

One  of  the  most  invaluable  rural  re- 
sources we  cannot  afford  to  lose  is  our 
youth.  But  with  more  and  more  young 
people  leaving  rural  communities  for 
Jobs  and  a  future  in  urban  areas,  the 
face  of  rural  America  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing older.  To  encourage  youth  to 
remain  in  rural  commimities  and  pre- 
pare for  leadership  positions  in  a 
changing  agricultural  economy,  we 
must  expand  edticational  opiiortuni- 
ties  available  to  them  today. 

Therefore.  I  am  proposing  the  cre- 
ation of  a  rural  education  program 
[ACCESS],  based  on  a  successful 
urban  scholarship  program  in  Cleve- 
land, OH.  This  program  should  in- 
clude systematic  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing from  private  sector  professionals 
in  career  choices,  academic  prepara- 
tion, technical  training,  and  entrepre- 
neurship. 

Some  60  million  citizens  live  in 
America's  rural  communities.  The  sta- 
bilization and  prosperity  of  these  com- 
munities must  become  a  national  pri- 
ority for  Congress  and  the  adminsitra- 
tion.  This  rural  development  initiative 
can  provide  the  strategy  and  some  of 
the  tools  necessary  to  insure  the 
future  of  our  rural  and  f aim  communi- 
ties. I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  adopt  this  legislation  and 
work  together  to  rebuild  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

D  1700 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COI£MAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tomessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
daticm  to  my  colleague  Ton  Colkkah 
for  arranging  for  this  special  order. 
Rural  development,  the  issue  we  are 
addrestdng  today,  is  an  issue  whoee 
time  has  come. 

Throughout  this  great  country, 
rural  communities  are  suffering  terri- 
bly from  an  economy  that  is  poor  at 
best  Some  of  that  results  from  the 
weaknesses  in  the  farm  economy. 
Some  of  It  o(Hnes  from  loss  of  Jobs  due 
to  plants  (dosing  because  they  can  no 
longer  compete  with  the  flood  of  im- 
ported goods  that  have  come  into  this 
country. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  rural  people 
are  not  t^^Hng  in  the  recovery  that 
has  helped  so  many  others.  It  is  time 
now  that  the  Federal   Government 


turn  its  attention  to  business  in  rural 
America. 

Mr.  CoLBtAK  and  I  have  begun  work- 
ing together  in  a  bipartisan  spirit  to 
fashion  rural  development  legislation 
that  will  better  address  the  needs  of 
rural  communities. 

Make  no  mistake  about  our  inten- 
tions. We  are  still  experiencing  serious 
weaknesses  in  the  agricultural  sector 
of  our  economy.  We  should  not  and 
cannot  discontinue  our  efforts  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  farm  policy  that  is 
effective  and  being  administered  prop- 
erly. However,  we  must  also  begin  the 
process  of  developing  a  rural  develop- 
ment policy  that  complonents  the  ag- 
ricultural component  of  our  rural 
econ(miy.  and  that  will  diversify  that 
economy  to  the  extent  possible. 

This  is  a  big  task  and  a  long-term 
one  at  that.  The  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  a  rural  economy  vn  not  short 
term  ones. 

But  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  time  like 
the  present  to  begin  assessing  the 
needs  of  rural  America,  its  resources, 
and  it  economic  development  capabil- 
ity. Rural  people  continue  to  t>e  re- 
sourceful and  resilient  I  am  confident 
that  with  the  help  and  awareness  of 
the  Federal  Government,  local  offi- 
cials can  develop  strategies  that  will 
provide  their  people  with  economic  op- 
portunity and  economic  progress. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Jombs]  for 
Joining  with  me  today  in  the  q;>irit  of 
bipartisansliip.  With  the  50  coqDonsors 
that  we  have,  we  have.  I  think.  20 
Members  of  his  party  and  30  Members 
of  mine,  and  we  are  going  to  encour- 
age others  to  endorse  this  and  sponsor 
it  after  we  get  back  from  the  break. 

I  think  it  shows  true  bipartisanship, 
and  I  think  we  can  be  the  driving  force 
to  lead  the  administration  and  others 
into  an  area  of  concern  for  economic 
development. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
gentleman  as  we  have  hearings  and 
try  to  move  these  economic  develop- 
ment proposals  tluit  we  are  introduc- 
ing. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  MissourL  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  for  me  a  unique  (qn>ortunity  to 
share  these  remarks  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CoLBMAMl.  who  is  truly  our  leader  in 
terms  of  rural  economic  development 
on  the  Republican  side,  and  of  course, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  JoHisl.  who  has  satHa.  a 
long  and  distinguished  record  in  sup- 
port of  rural  economic  developmoit 

There  is  not  one  Memlaer  of  the 
House  or  the  other  body's  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  I  su^ect  there  is 
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We  are  seeing  a  reduction  in  the 
nim^ber  of  people  in  agrieulture  and 
frankly,  acrtetdtare  is  a  new  teehnolo- 
ty.  new  produettvity  that  is  allowing 
equal,  if  not  mote  food,  to  be  produced 
by  lev  peoide. 

We  flan  drtMte  all  we  want  that  farm 
polky  ouilit  to  be  a  response  to  the 
probliBnis  in  Amerifian  agriculture 
today,  but  reganHeas  of  that  debate, 
we  axe  focusing  this  evening,  I  think, 
on  an  equally  inip(Hrtant  debate,  total- 
ly oupo^te.  totally  complimentary  to 
the  farm  bOl  debate. 

D  1710 

And  that  Ik  how  do  we  respond  to 
the  transition  that  is  occurring  in 
rural  America  today?  As  a  product  of 
that  rural  America,  I  have  seen  my 
small  two^wim  country  school  closed. 
I  have  seen  a  ladt  of  economic  devel- 
opment in  our  small  towns,  and  I  have 
seen  our  main  streets  lose  store  after 
store  because  there  are  not  enough 
fumers  to  come  into  town  and  there  is 
no  *f!nnftmy  for  that  town  to  exist  in. 

Tliat  is  reaUy  the  whole  concept 
btiiind  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
today  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  to  begin  to 
focus  this  country's  national  leader- 
ship on  the  whcfle  issue  of  rural  eco- 
nomic development. 

So  many  people  have  asked  me  ques- 
tions about  this  recmtly.  I  Just  had 
soneone  yesterday,  as  a  matter  of 
tect,  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  my  office,  and  he  asked,  "do 
you  really  think  you  people  in  Con- 
gress are  serious  about  this  rural  eco- 
nomic develoiHnent.  or  is  this  Just 
some  kind  of  political  rhetoric?" 

I  said.  "I  think  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  Ooogress  of  the  United  States  is 
not  about  to  allow  those  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  ad- 
ministration or  anyone  across  this 
country  to  be  a  hindrance  to  our  ef- 
forts to  provide  some  economic  devel- 
(mment  tools  for  rural  America." 

That  is  exactly  what  the  focus  of 
this  farm  bOl  initiative  is.  I  guess  that 
is  what  it  is  called,  the  biU  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  Missotiri  is  our 
major  author.  No.  1.  it  is  to  change 
part  of  the  focus  of  the  Department  of 
Agrieulture.  not  to  eliminate  the  focus 
on  agrieulture  but  to  enhance  the 
focus  on  rural  economic  development 
and  to  go  over  and  above  that,  to  begin 
providing  some  funds  for  the  infra- 
structure of  rural  eooncxnic  areas. 

I  happen  to  have  had  Just  a  wonder- 
ful meeting  this  last  week  with  all  the 
university  chancellors  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  and  while  I  sat  there 
and  met  with  the  five  of  them  and  we 
talked  about  rural  economic  develop- 
ment,  we   talked   about   how   smaU 


have  an  inability  to  put  togeth- 
er the  applications  to  get  those  eco- 
nmiic  plans,  and  what  we  really  need 
to  do  is  we  need  to  find  a  method  and 
a  w^y  to  provide  a  bigger  capability  to 
pool  those  small  Initiatives  and  not 
deal  with  this  Just  as  one  municipality 
versus  another  but  to  deal  with  it  from 
a  ra|(ional  perspective. 

I  tthink  that  is  really  what  we  are 
talliing  about,  finding  a  way  to  find 
sonie  capital  funds  so  that  these  small 
coBBnunities  can  get  together.  Believe 
it  Of  not.  for  us  it  is  a  big  deal  to  even 
hir^  a  planner,  to  say  nothing  about 
goi^  above  and  beyond  that  and  actu- 
allyj  putting  into  place  an  economic  de- 
velopment plan  and  getting  the  com- 
petUon  for  the  economic  infrastruc- 
tun .  the  block  grants,  the  sewer  and 
wat  !r  facilities,  and  whatever  else 
mig  It  be  needed  to  bring  about  some 
typ(  of  economic  development  to 
thoie  areas. 

Tne  third  area  about  which  I  am 
very  much  encouraged  is  the  whole 
f  oc^  we  are  beginning  to  make  in  the 
old  formula  process.  The  fact  is  that 
as  we  look  at  everjrthing  from  Job 
training  to  highway  funds  to  our  edu- 
cational programs,  we  find,  to  be  quite 
honest,  that  the  rural  areas  are  dis- 
crio  inated  against  in  thcM  programs. 
Th(  y  are  discriminated  against  be- 
cause the  formulas  focus  only  on  one 
man.  $1,  in  terms  of  need  regardless  of 
the  Ifact  that  in  rural  areas.  No.  1,  you 
have  much  higher  capitalization  costs 
to  terve  and  provide  any  kind  of  a 
basf:  program,  first  and  foremost,  and. 
secdnd.  there  is  the  recognition  that 
ma4y  of  our  rural  programs,  particu- 
lar!^ when  we  are  dealing  with  dis- 
pladed  farmers,  do  not  even  count  the 
farmer  or  the  farm  wife  or  the  farm- 
er's] son  or  the  farm  daughter  as 
)le  who  are  unemployed.  So  the 
Ics  in  the  formulas  do  not  even 
us  to  get  a  chance  to  get  our  op- 
dimities  in  rural  America  to  provide 
and  begin  building  the  train- 
ing ]and  retraining  programs  that  are 
necessary  to  begin  to  bring  in  those 
businesses  in  Industries  that  are  neces- 
sary to  begin  bringing  in  those  Jobs 
that  are  so  necessary  to  simidy  restore 
ecotiomic  vitality  to  rural  America. 

I4r.  ^>eaker.  I  must  say  that  the 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Couemah],  is  Jiist  so  significant, 
what  he  is  talking  about  here 
maintaining  the  moral  fiber 
an4  the  moral  inf  rastructtue  of  rural 
America,  and  what  we  really  call  that. 
I  gttess.  is  the  quality  of  life  through- 
outjthls  coimtry. 

I4r.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Spoaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Wigconsin,  [Mr.  Ouhscrsoh],  and  I  afh 
pre^te  his  remarks  about  this 
M^ber  and.  more  importantly,  his  in- 
volyement  with  this  issue.  We  serve  to- 
getfier  on  both  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mit^ and  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  We  have  seen  how  these 
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interact  with  each  other,  and  what  we 
are  reuly  establishing  here  and  I 
think  w^  is  semlrevolutlonary  about 
this  package  that  we  are  introducing  is 
that  it  u  not  traditional  approaches 
we  are  tfddng.  Theae  are  nontradltlon- 
al  i4>proacheB. 

We  arv  looking  beyond  Just  agricul- 
tural isaues.  We  are  lo<Alng  to  Job 
training*  we  are  looking  to  education, 
we  are  looking  to  health  and  human 
services.!  we  are  looking  at  the  whole 
gamut  d[  services  that  are  provided  to 
rural  areas  and  tnring  to  focus  and 
better  isesent  an  advocacy  voice  for 
rural  A^nerica  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

I  thlz^  by  looking  at  this  with  a 
broad-bnish  approach— Interagency,  if 
you  will— we  find  that  there  is  some- 
thing imlque  and  differmt  here,  and 
that  is  Why  this  package.  I  think,  de- 
serves the  support  of  many  of  our  col- 
leagues in  this  House  who  may  or  may 
not  even  represent  rural  commimlties. 
But  not  I  only  are  we  trying  to  provide 
opportunity  in  niral  areas,  we  are  also 
trying  to  say  that  we  have  got  to  diver- 
sify, thak  we  have  seen  an  agricultural 
econom^  that  has  gone  into  a  tjiilspln. 
and  foritoo  long  we  have  put  all  our 
eggs  in  [one  basket,  if  you  will,  and 
that  economic  basket  is  breaking  with 
the  agricultural  economy. 

We  need  to  diversify;  we  need  to  pro- 
vide op^rtimlty  for  other  people  in 
other  Jobs  and  businesses  to  come  into 
these  oOmmunities.  because  there  are 
so  many  people  who  lack  that  quality 
of  life  that  the  gentleman  mentioned 
and  who  would  love  to  stay  in  these 
small  communities.  But  these  small 
communities  are  going  to  continue  to 
be  boarded  up  and  simply  blown  away 
and  became  a  part  of  history  if  we  do 
not  do  somethhig  now.  Small  towns  of 
1,000  people  or  less  do  not  have  a 
bright  future  in  much  of  the  agricul- 
tural belt. 

There  is  a  relationship  between  the 
small  ccRnmunlty  and  the  small  town. 
If  one  suffers  significantly,  the  other 
is  going  to  suffer  significantly  and 
both  of  ^em  will  decline.  What  we  are 
saying  ijoday  is  that  it  is  time  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  much  like  we  ad- 
dressed jthe  issue  of  cities  and  urban 
areas  inj  the  1960's  and  the  1970's.  We 
have  been  able  to  turn  aroimd  areas 
like  BocEon.  MA.  and  make  them  into 
areas  ol  high  technology  and  in  the 
forefront  and  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
what  iaj  happening  in  the  economy 
worldwide.  We  would  like  to  provide 
some  of  these  basic  concepts  to  rural 
areas  and  provide  the  effort  there  that 
we  have  all  supported  In  the  past  in 
oiu-  urbin  communities. 

Bftr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
wHl  the  kentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  qUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  one  of  the  things  that  is  impor- 


tant to  point  out  tn  all  of  this  Is  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  handouta. 
What  we  are  taUdng  about  is  simply 
pirovldlng  and  responding  to  the  inti- 
tlatfves  of  the  local  people.  Under  any 
of  these  programs  that  the  gentleman 
is  introducing  here  today,  ncme  of 
these  provide  automatic  formula  dis- 
tribution of  funds  to  rural  communi- 
ties regardleas  of  what  they  are  doing. 
Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  That  is 

Mr.  GFUNDER80N.  What  it  says  is 
"if  you  take  the  initiative  in  your  local 
community,  we  will  provide  the  help- 
ing hand." 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  The 
genUonan  makes  an  extremely  impor- 
tant point,  and  that  is  that  regardless 
of  what  programs  are  in  place,  it  takes 
strong  local  leadership.  We  have  to  ac- 
centuate that  What  we  are  also  saytog 
is.  if  you  have  strong  leadership,  there 
is  a  role  for  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  play,  and  we  need  to  be  able  to  play 
a  constructive  role. 

No,  there  are  no  magic  formulas 
here,  and  there  are  no  definite  ear- 
marks, but  it  is  a  new  awareness  of 
what  we  can  do  through  the  procure- 
ment process,  the  emplosrment  proc- 
ess, and  the  location  of  Federal  facul- 
ties and  looking  down  to  see  how  we 
can  help  on  main  street. 

This  point  has  got  to  be  made:  that 
when  everybody  thinks  about  having 
problems  in  rural  America,  they  think 
it  is  the  farmer  who  is  having  prob- 
lems. It  is  not  Just  the  farmer  it  is  the 
people  aa  main  street  and  the  town 
squares;  it  is  the  people  who  supply 
the  farm  communities,  those  who  are 
there  to  train  the  youngsters  in  the 
schools,  and  those  who  are  in  business. 
Those  people  are  suffering  Just  as 
much  as  the  farm  families  themselves. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
trying  to  help  families  and  trying  to 
save  families  on  farms  and  in  towns 
and  restore  the  quality  of  life  and 
keep  the  economic  underpinning,  with 
the  diversification,  in  place. 

I  so  much  appreciate  the  49  or  50 
colleagues  who  have  Joined  in  this  co- 
sponsorship  because  it  represents.  Mr. 
Bpeaket,  areas  fnmi  Massachusetts 
and  California  and  from  Minnesota  to 
MIsslssippL  We  have  comwnsors  from 
both  parties,  and  I  must  say  there  is  a 
lot  of  political  philosophy  hi  between 
as  welL  Some  of  our  colleagues  who 
90osored  this  bill  are  from  urban 
areas.  Some  do  not  r^resent  one 
farmer  or  any  rural  oonsUtueocy.  I  am 
glad  they  are  with  us.  We  want  to  en- 
courage a  lot  more  Members  to  go  on 
this  legislation  with  us  after  the 
Easter  break. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Spsakar,  the  people  o( 
rural  Amsfica  sra  caugM  up  in  sIrwsM  limes. 
In  an  era  of  sispluses  and  faHng  wortd  tnA 
itonssic  piioss  for  fami  preduds  Ittey  we 
being  forosd  lo  laaws  ttwir  builnsss  md 
homes  in  ever  increasino  numbers. 


Tbass  paopis  stniM  be  iMlpsd  in  ttie 


tended  to  parsons  dtapiaosd  in  ottwr  baric  in- 
dustries asttwresuR  of  world  md  domsslc 
marksl  condMons. 

The  mrai  dsyelopmsrH  hiMaliva  racogniies 
tttat  America's  fsrm  crisis  doasnTt  stop  at  ttw 
bam  door.  It  rsooanbss  that  enlra  nsai  com- 
munities have  been  sfwfcen  snd  shattsred  t^ 
INs  crisis  snd  must  be  rsbuM. 

WW)  ttHs  in  mind  «w  Education  «id  I^MT 
Commmae  of  iiMcti  i  sm  s  member,  has  r»- 
portsd  ss  part  of  Ms  ttade  bH  s  wortcar  read- 
justment padtage  itiat  addrami  «w  special 
needs  of  fsmters,  ranctwrs,  one  person  busi- 

TNs  M  provides  for  rspid  rssponse  capabi- 
ity  at  the  Stale  level  It  includes  wortier  read- 
iuttment  osmsrs  in  rural  sreas  llwt  can  ag- 
groisively  reach  farmers  wNh  oounseing  «id 
earty  adMmant  asaistsnoe. 

In  addHion.  it  authorizes  ig)  to  10  apedtf 
demons>8lion  projects  directed  to  the  issue 
of  nsal  (Mocatton.  Up  to  one-fourth  of  ihe 
funds  oouU  be  used  in  deeing  with  famwrs 
snd  rancfwrs  who  hsve  been  forced  off  their 
lend  by  farm  falurea. 

We  need  to  aggressivety  tacMe  the  prob- 
lems of  nsal  businesses  and  farms  in  oidsr  to 
preserve  the  very  fsbric  of  rural  America  and 
its'  people. 

Mr.  STANGE1>ND.  Mr.  SpeAer.  as  sn 
originsi  cosponsor  of  the  nsal  development 
Mlialive  I  «Mi  to  esqxess  my  completo  sup- 
port for  this  legialalion.  It  w«  he^  to  bring  sla- 
bMy  back  to  rural  sress.  The  b«  tfms  st 
kesping  more  people  in  these  sreas  where 
theyVe  eetsbfiahad  s  way  of  ife  snd  csn  con- 
tinue to  conktRito  their  time  and  iatona  to 
ther  oommunittes. 

As  responBi)le  legielators,  it  is  our  duly  to 
help  thoee  facing  hardship  as  s  result  of  the 
present  problems  in  the  fsrm  economy.  This 
bH  doesiust  that  and  I  mi  pleased  to  have 
worited  wMh  my  ooHaaguas  on  the  AgricuNue 
Committee  in  drafting  this  legielslton. 

In  addWon.  I  would  ■«  to  take  1  minuto  to 
address  s  compsrton  piece  of  Isyislsion  that 
t  introduced  this  wask  regardbig  nsal  enter- 
prise zones.  Theee  zones  are  badhr  needed  in 
nsal  America.  My  bi  wouM  craato  Ihese 
zones  and  provide  incenttves  for  new  busi- 
neeess  to  kxato  in  nsal  sreaa.  Tsrgatod  to 
sg-huainsssBS,  the  system  of  tax  inosnttvss 
snd  investment  opporluniies  wouM  comple- 
ment the  nsal  devetopment  iniliative  to  a 


If  theee  pieces  of  Isgislslton  were  to 
and  I  hope  ttwy  do— an  economic  vitalily 
wouU  be  brought  back  to  rural  America.  Fur- 
thermore, erilirB  communllies  wouU  have  the 
chance  to  rebound,  wigi  more  joba,  opportuni- 
tiea.  investmsms,  snd;  most  important  of  ^ 
conlldanoe  and  hope.  I  ags  my  cetsaguoe  to 
cosponsor  snd  support  this  bin 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
^leaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legidative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
qiedal  order  today. 


The  SFBAKKR  pro  tempote  (Mr. 
Gbat  of  minola).  Is  there  objectlan  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  tram 
MIsBOuri? 

There  was  no  objectlan. 


LEmSLATION  CONVETINO  THE 
LIBERTY  SHIP  XJAB.  "PRO^ITBC- 
TOR"  TO  A  NONFROPIT  ORGA- 
NIZATION 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permlssicm  to  addreas  the  Hoiae 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rtee 
today  to  introduce  legialation  giving 
the  Secretary  of  Transportatiim  the 
authority  to  convey  the  liberty  ahip 
U.S.S.  Protector  to  a  nonprofit  organi- 
saticm  for  use  as  a  nonprofit  merdiant 
marine  memoriaL  My  legialation 
would  permit  the  U.SJB.  ProUeior 
which  is  currently  do^ed  in  the 
James  River  as  part  of  the  UjB.  Ready 
Reserve  Fleet,  to  be  transferred  to  a 
nonprofit  organlsatlai.  This  legisl»- 
tion  would  not  allow  the  vessel  to  be 
used  for  commercial  transportation 
purpoaes,  and  would  require  that  the 
conveyed  veasel  be  available  to  the 
U.S.  Government  when  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  requests  its  use  for 
a  wartime  emergency  or  for  some 
other  essential  "f^«i'>nal  purpose. 
Moreover,  my  bin  would  not  require 
the  Secretary  to  retain  the  U.S.S.  Pro- 
tector in  the  reserve  fleet  for  a  period 
longer  than  2  years. 

Althoui^  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  does  not  rtealgnat.e  title 
of  the  sh^  to  one  nonprofit  orisniia- 
tion  by  name,  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Veterans  of  World  War  n  or- 
ganization plans  (m  Tigiiirtng  the 
veasel  for  the  establishment  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  memoriaL  I  personally 
have  held  many  discussions  with  offi- 
cials from  this  Imptntant  nonprofit  or- 
ganisatlcm  regarding  the  considerable 
time  and  effmt  they  have  spent  in 
trying  to  obtain  a  liberty  ship  in  <»der 
to  turn  it  into  a  "living  memorial" 
vessel  that  would  be  »»*""«^  by 
former  U.S.  merchant  mariners  of 
World  War  IL  I  believe  it  is  appropri- 
ate, and  I  believe  that  it  is  a  special 
touch  to  dfslgnst.e  a  ship  memorial  to 
our  World  War  n  merchant  marine 
veterans  rather  than  designating  a  sta- 
tbmary  land  memorial  to  this  impor- 
tant group  of  indlviduala.  I  stxtm^ 
believe  that  dfaignartng  the  VBA. 
Protector  as  a  merchant  marine  memo- 
rial would  not  only  demonstrate  the 
necessary  official  imwedation  for  our 
merchant  mariners  of  World  War  n, 
but  such  a  memorial  would  provide  an 
excellent  opp<«tunity  for  the  public  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  hente  World  War  n 
efforts  and  significant  historleal  role 
played  by  this  country's  merdiant 
marine. 
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Mm  you  an  know.  Um  \3B.  World  War 
n  iMirfunt  narliM  plmyed  an  indls- 
pniMililt  role  in  the  winninc  of  this 
w  by  mipidylnc  and  mipporting  our 
Anned  Foroee  in  bottle.  ThouMuids  of 
maitoen  lost  their  Uvee  In  tbe  prooea 
and  many  othen  were  left  pomanent- 
ly  dinUed  from  injury.  It  la  ironic 
th«t  ttiton  hetole  indivldualiB  have  re- 
oetved  little  reoognltloii  and  praiae  for 
their  oaarntial  eff orta.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Itijitelallon  I  am  pnH>oaing  is 
one  important  atep  in  providing  our 
Worid  War  n  marinera,  both  the 
llvinc  and  the  dead,  with  the  praise 
and  reeocnition  they  rightfully  de- 
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lly  collfar*— .  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  would  not  involve 
the  expenditure  of  a  single  penny  of 
U&  tax  dollars.  To  the  contrary,  it 
would  require  that  the  nonprofit  orgar 
nintlon  be  100-petoent  responsible  for 
the  fl»*tiHny  of  the  restoration,  trans- 
fer, maintfr^**^.  and  day-tO'^lay  oper- 
ation of  the  TJ&B.  Protector.  This  fi- 
nancing would  be  made  possible  by 
fundraiaing  proceeds  from  the  organi- 
ntion. 

In  dosing.  I  respectfully  ask  my  col- 
leaguee  to  support  the  legislation  I  am 
proposing  today.  I  bdieve  that  this 
legUation  is  a  nonoontroversial  and 
fOTifthi*  amtroadi  in  serving  the  belat- 
ed naUmal  obligation  of  recognizing 
our  merchant  marine  veterans  of 
World  War  n  for  the  critical  and  pa- 
triotic role  they  played  in  the  winning 
of  this 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  (»der  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  niin^  (Mr.  Hatis]  is 
recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HATES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  E^>eaker. 
I  requested  time  for  this  Qtedal  order 
because  there  are  many  of  us  here  in 
this  Congress  who  know  that  it  is  time 
for  us  as  a  legislative  body  to  focus  at- 
tentkm  and  find  aolutioos  to  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  uid  stop  acting 
as  thougb  the  problem  does  not  exist. 

D  1730 
Mr.  I^Deaker,  it  has  been  almost  5 
years  since  the  Reagan  administration 
dedaied  that  the  current  so-called  re- 
oovery  period  began.  President  Rea- 
gan's messagea  to  the  American  people 
have  disguised  the  impact  of  the  trade 
deficit  and  the  Federal  deficit.  His  eco- 
nomic reports  have  hidden  the  true 
facts  on  Joblessness.  They  violate  the 
mani!T**  of  the  Hawkins-Humphrey 
Act  to  bring  officially  measured  unem- 
ployment down  to  4  percent.  His  latest 
budget  ctmceals  the  Ug  welfare  given 
to  chosen  ooiparatlons  ttuough  tax 
gtve^waya.  It  hidea  the  fact  that  ex- 
ffiasiirr  military  contracts  are  a  way  of 
^B^iTntoHug  money  into  the  political 
action  committees  that  support  the 
party  of  privilege.  Unfortunately,  the 


mdh>r  media  have  allowed  him  to  get 
aw»ywlthtt 

The  Reagan  administration  boasts 
that  nuwe  than  113  million  Americans 
bate  Jobs.  That's  a  record,  but  it 
otight  to  be:  our  p<9ulation  and  our 
eokiamy  are  growing.  In  addition. 
i^4ut  75  percent  of  those  people  gain- 
ing employment  got  part-time  Jobs 
wlien  they  wanted  to  worii  fulltime. 

The  Jobless  rate  is  a  full  point 
ler  then  in  1979.  Worse,  it  has 
up  two  points  among  blacks,  who 
suffer  double-digit  unemploy- 
mnt 

1  "he  Reagan  administration  has  been 
rejorting  that- our  economy  is  grow- 
ing .  This  Is  of  UtUe  consolation  to 
th  ise  who  are  still  locking  for  work 
bui  cannot  find  it.  These  victims  are 
living  in  the  throes  of  a  depression, 
an  1  already  some  of  them  for  several 
ye  UTS  now  have  been  caught  within  its 

we  are  fully  aware  of  our  Nation's 
urgent  need  to  adopt  measures  aimed 
at;  reducing  the  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment and  putting  those  Ameri- 
csns  who  are  looking  for  work  back  to 
w<jrk.  and  not  continue  to  talk  about 
hdw  good  things  are  or  try  to  depict 
sotne  of  them  as  lazy,  who  do  not  want 
to  woik  and  are  only  looking  for  wel- 
fare. 

We  are  all  fully  aware  of  our  Na- 
tion's urgent  need  to  adopt  measures 
aimed  at  reducing  the  high  unemploy- 
ment and  putting  the  American  people 
back  to  work. 

tlie  national  figures  on  officially 
measured  unemployment  for  March 
1987  show  that  6.7  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans are  unemployed  which  means 
tbtat  about  8  million  Americans  are 
lobking  for  worlc  In  addition,  a  million 
dtooodraged  workers  have  stopped 
looking,  and  5.7  million  more  who 
wmat  full-time  work  are  in  part-time 
J<fM.     Today,     imemployment     lasts 
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[er  for  people  looking  for  work, 
>ut   15   weeks   for  last   year,   and 
jut  11  weeks  In  1979.  Unemploy- 
jnt  among  minorities  and  minority 
>uth  is  proportionately  much,  much 
>tBe.  Black  unemployment  is   13.9 
trcent,  Hispanic  unemployment  is  9 
^rcent,  and  white  unemployment  is 
5JB:  while  black  youth  unonployment 
siands  at  a  staggering  37.6  percent. 
^Th!b  emphasis  of  the  administrati<» 
should  be  upon  how  to  improve  our 
nfoet  important  human  capitaL 
'Back  in  the  early  forties.  President 
kiln   Delano   Roosevelt   believed 
^t  the  Federal  Government  had  an 
ktion  to  its'  citizens.  His  ideas  re- 
flrst  in  an  "Economic  Bill  of 
^^.^JtA,"  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
'iBnvloyment  Act  of  1946."  I  was  a  re- 
cipient of  benefits  of  President  Roose- 
vi^t's   philosophy   of   government.   I 
thH^ed  in  the  Civilian  C<»iservation 
Corps  [CCCl  planting  trees  to  prevent 
Umd  erosion.  The  experience  has  en- 
1  anced  my  life  forever.  We  must  have 


the  collBetive  wisdom  to  invest  in  our 
human  Capital  again. 

We  need  similar  programs  now  in 
otder  t«  relieve  the  problem  of  unem- 
ploymeht  among  our  youth.  We  alao 
need  todo  something  about  protecting 
the  envtrmment.  Not  only  tn  our  cities 
but  in  wa  rural  areas.  XTnemployment 
is  not  just  limited  to  our  urban  oom- 
mimltyl  it  is  prevalent  in  the  rural 
commufiities. 
We  need  to  develop  and  renovate  the 
icture  of  most  of  our  dtiee  in 
the  Unked  States.  We  should  have  the 
coUecUve  wisdom  to  invest  in  our 
human  [capital. 

In  19T8  the  Hawkins-Humphrey  Full 
E^mployment  and  Balanced  Orowth 
Act  wap  enacted  for  those  who  were 
strickeA  by  poverty,  homeless  and 
hungryi  We  have  the  same  problem 
today  ik  we  had  then.  These  problems 
did  not  come  from  external  sources 
but  froin  the  problems  that  our  home- 
leas  faoe  came  from  the  fact  Uiat  they 
do  not  have  a  Job. 

The  rising  rate  of  crime  in  many  of 
our  dtws  can  be  attributed  directly  to 
unemmoyment  and  Joblessness.  The 
trafficking  of  drugs  in  many  areas, 
while  not  restricted  to  the  poor  com- 
munltita,  is  going  into  the  suburbs. 
Some^  it  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  people  are  unem- 
ployed! and  need  Jobs  and  some  of 
them  will  resort  to  selling  drugs  in 
order  tio  make  money. 

Without  a  decent  income  and  provid- 
ing Jobs,  it  is  impossible,  we  all  know, 
to  find  a  decent  future,  to  plan  a 
decent  future.  Our  young  have  no 
future  If  we  cannot  help  them  find  a 
Job.     1 

To  ifarovlde  for  family  security  or  to 
parti<»ate  in  the  main  stream  of  our 
sodetyT  We  are  now  writing  off  some 
of  the  people  who  have  been  long-time 
unemployed  and  may  not  be  trained 
for  otfher  Jobs.  Some  of  them  who 
have  DMn  trained  have  found  out  they 
have  been  retrained,  and  the  Job  they 
hoped!  to  get  does  not  exist. 

If  t^e  private  sector  is  not  willing, 
and  their  sole  motivation  is  going  to  be 
based  on  profit  and  not  human  beings 
and  t|ieir  survival,  then  I  think  the 
Ooveitoment  has  a  responsibility  to 
begin  to  provide  ways  for  people  to 
have  gainful  employment  and  the  kind 
of  ina>me  that  will  help  them  have  a 
decenillfe. 


D  1730 
With  all  the  debates  that  are  going 
on  now  and  are  going  to  continue  on 
defidi  reduction  and  the  questions 
belngfasked,  have  we  done  enough  to 
call  wtoition  to  decrease  that  which 
woiiiq  be  achieved  by  bringing  down 
the  dffldal  American  unemployment 
rate.  Idown  by  1  percent,  if  we  could 
Just  ^ring  it  down  by  1  percent,  the 
unontoloyment  rate. 


A  recent  Owigreasional  Budget 
Office  report  in  January  of  this  year 
eatlmafied  that  for  every  1-peroent  re- 
duction in  offldally  measured  unem- 
ployment, we  could  decrease  the  Fed- 
oal  defldt  by  $40  billitm.  A  3-percent 
reduction  in  the  unemployment  rate 
would  reduce  the  Federal  defldt  by 
more  than  $120  billion. 

What  better  way  to  reduce  our  debt 
than  as  we  do  in  our  homes.  One  of 
the  best  ways  if  we  start  running  in 
the  red  in  the  House  has  always  been 
if  we  can  find  a  way  to  increase  our 
income.  This  will  help  us  to  pay  our 
bills.  So  it  is  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  If  we  would  begin  to  enact  pro- 
grams that  would  help  people  to  be 
gainftilly  employed,  pay  income  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Govetnmoit.  and.  yes, 
some  of  those  who  are  forttmate  or 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  on  some 
kind  of  federally  supported  programs, 
public  aid  or  public  assistance  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  this  would  enatde 
them  to  get  off  those  kinds  of  support 
programs  and  earn  a  decent  living  for 
themsdves. 

If  more  people  were  familiar  with 
these  estimates,  perhaps  we  could 
begin  to  formally  go  to  bringing  the 
officially  measured  unemployment 
down  to  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  level 
of  4  percent  over  a  number  of  years. 

Now,  the  greatest  threat  to  people 
who  are  stricken  by  povnty  is  hunger 
and  homdessness.  In  every  major  city, 
almost,  we  could  use  additional  hous- 
ing. I  Imow  in  Chicago  we  have  more 
boarded  up  housing  in  my  district  I 
guess  than  any  other  district  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  This  could  be  a  source 
of  employment  if  we  could  begin  to  set 
our  priorities  in  this  direction. 

What  our  country  needs  today  is  a 
suffldent  equivalent  to  our  military 
spending.  That  means  a  total  legisla- 
tive package  dealing  with  a  shorter 
work  year,  with  no  reduction  in  pay, 
child  care,  health,  housing,  environ- 
ment. Social  Security,  Public  Works, 
progresdve  taxation,  and  all  the  other 
quality  of  life  actions  needed  to  attain 
the  objectives  of  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced,  which  will  come  before  the 
Congress,  I  hope,  before  this  year's 
end,  entitled  Quality  of  Life  Action 
Act,  H.R.  1398.  When  it  was  intro- 
duced on  March  4  (rf  this  year,  we  had 
30  coqTonsors.  That  number  has  now 
grown  to  46. 

Let  us  be  realistic.  We  may  be  able 
to  take  some  steps  in  this  direction  if  a 
better  House  and  a  much  better  dty 
freely  moves  in  the  direction  of  cartaig 
for  people  who  need  help. 

We  might  be  able  to  force  the  White 
House  to  bade  down  on  a  few  of  the 
issues  that  they  say  we  cannot  afford 
to  spend  on  social  progranMk 

I  have  received  statements  from  sev- 
eral ManbOB  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  suppmt  of  the  Quality  of 
life  Action  Act 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  tntro- 
duoe  into  the  Raooas  statements  of 
support  from  Coogreasman  MMtmiB 
of  California  and  Congreaaman  Tluii- 
CAMT  of  Ohio  in  support  of  this  pod- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  wind  up.  Mr.  l^>eaker, 
if  I  can.  with  this  resolution  that 
simply  states: 

H.Coir.  Rb.— 
ConciUTait  reaolutton  expiewlng  the  wamt 
of  the  Consres  tbat  the  oontlnuad  unem- 
ployment of  more  than  8.000,000  Amert- 
cans  is  Inhumane  and  i>  a  dilemma  »-H«t 
muat  be  treated  as  a  natfaxial  priority 
Wbereu  the  moat  ■isniflcant  iasue  of  1M7 
is  not  star  wari  but  Job  wan; 

Whereas  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America,  through  their  labor,  oontrlbute  to 
the  economic  and  industrial  stroigth  of  this 
NaUon: 

Whereas  reomtly,  because  of  a  number  of 
factors,  unemploymott  hss  remained  at  ap- 
proximately 7  percent,  whkdi  bas  deterio- 
rated the  industrial  base  of  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  more  than  8.100,000  Americans 
are  unemployed;  more  than  half  of  them  do 
not  receive  unemploymoit  compensation  of 
any  kind; 

Whereas,  because  of  this  situation,  the  un- 
employed are  losing  their  homes,  their  eco- 
nomic resources,  their  health,  and  their 
hope  for  the  future; 

Whereas,  in  response  to  this  ongoing  dis- 
aster, the  Quality  of  Ufe  Action  Act  (HJl. 
1898)  was  introduced  on  March  4.  1087;  the 
ultimate  goal  of  such  legislation  is  to  pro- 
mote a  full  employment  society: 

Whereas  according  to  the  Economic  and 
Budget  Outlook  report  Issued  during  Janu- 
ary 1987  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  a  one  percent  reduction  tn  the  offi- 
cially measured  unemployment  rate  would 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  defldt  by 
$40,000,000,000  dollars  during  fiscal  year 
1989;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Goremment  must 
play  a  leading  role  in  helping  the  unem- 
ployed and  in  taking  action  to  promote  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  Americans:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Retoived  by  (he  ifoiue  of  RepraeHtaHva 
(the  Senate  concurringK  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  continued  unem- 
ployment of  more  than  8,000.000  Americans 
is  inhumane  and  is  a  dilemma  that  must  be 
treated  as  a  national  priority. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yidd  to  me? 

Mr.  HATES  of  Illinois.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentlonan  from  the 
First  District  of  Illinois  because  he  has 
taken  up  almost  singlehandedly,  not 
quite,  there  are  more  and  more  Mem- 
bers c<Hnlng  to  ndly  around  the  issue 
of  Joblessness  and  unemployment  in 
the  Congress  everyday,  but  it  is 
around  the  gentleman's  deep  concern 
that  began  long  before  he  arrived  here 
in  the  Chamber  of  this  great  body 
that  his  concern  for  Joblessness  began. 
As  a  dvll  rights  leader,  as  a  vice  pred- 
dent  of  his  Amalgamated  Internation- 
al Union,  as  one  whose  ctnnmunity 
concerns  have  now  q)read  nationally,  I 
Just  want  to  let  everyone  know  that  we 


are  very  grateful  to  the  gentleman, 
our  dear  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  HatbI.  fw  the 
leaderahip  he  has  given  on  this  bUL 
The  gentleman  has  rallied  from  where 
we  left  off  on  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
Inc(»ne  Ad  of  1978.  The  gentleman 
has  moved  us  to  the  new  present  issue, 
which  as  the  gentlonan  has  pointed 
out  is  even  deeper  and  worse  than  it 
was  when  we  first  focused  our  atten- 
tion in  the  seventies  <m  Jobleasneas 
and  the  gentleman  holds  out  the  hope 
that  the  Congress  may  rally  yet  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  probton.  Fm 
all  of  the  hearings  the  gentleman  has 
had  across  this  country,  we  are  very 
deeply  grateful  for  the  gentleman's 
statement  today. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  fmn 
Michigan  for  his  continued  support 
for  the  plight  of  those  who  are  looking 
forworlL 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentlnnan  from  Texas 
[Mr.  OoHZAUB]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I 
thank  my  very  distinguished  col- 
league, highly  esteemed  and  very 
much  beloved  and  rejected  colleague 
from  Illinois. 

I  also  Join  my  equally  distinguished 
colleague  of  some  seniority  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Comas]  in  his  tribute 
to  the  gentlonan  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hatb],  and  also  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tlonan from  Illinois. 

At  this  point  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Members  of  the  other  House 
are  getting  ready  to  do  likewlae,  are  all 
taking  off.  I  think  it  is  very  appropri- 
ate that  the  gentleman  should  kind  of 
give  a  little  prick  to  our  consdoice 
about  so  many  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  lost  all  hope  that  they  actu- 
ally bdong  to  any  country. 

D  1740 

They  are  at  this  point  relatively  in- 
vidble.  They  are  not  to  you.  they  are 
not  to  Mr.  CoRms.  they  are  not  to 
me,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  are  not  to 
our  other  colleague  here,  because  our 
constituents  in  the  main  are  in  what 
we  call  the  poor  category,  and  there- 
fore we  inescapably  must  confront  the 
reality  of  the  dtuation.  and  that  we 
have  retrogressed  to  the  point  where 
even  in  the  dim  days — for  instance,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  what  I  think  is  a 
tadt  acknowledgement  that  he  and  I 
were  in  the  same  generation,  were  the 
D^resdon-era  kids. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  He  said  that  he 
was  in  that  great,  great  host  of  dvUlan 
woriiers  who  so  much  built  the  re- 
sources of  our  country.  In  my  area  we 
stm  have  functional  facilities  that 
were  constructed  with  your  labor.  It 
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«M  tbe  vmX  Idea  at  PnUdteat  Roose- 
vtft  to  put  to  voik  tn  creative  and  oon- 
■tniettve.  not  deitructtve.  avenues  this 
ptrtfflitlal  that  is  amanc  us,  smong 


At  tlili  point  the  official  statistics— 
vhieh  «e  cannot  rdar  upon  any  longer, 
as  tbe  gentleman  well  knows— as  of 
tbe  last  4  yean,  the  sUtistlcal  setup 
has  bem  so  eroded  that  we  cannot 
depend  m  It  for  an  actual,  realistic 
nietuie  of  the  numbos  of  unem- 
ployed. But  I  would  say  that  even  the 
pffV4«i  itattrtlf  admit  to  nearly  8  mil- 
lion unemployed. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  we  used  to  con- 
aldn  that  a  shattolng  sUtlstie.  Today 
it9  starug  our  dioulders.  I  think  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  does  wdL 
I  t*««"fc  that  we  ought  to  realise  that 
the  prtmlsed  stimulus  of  prcm>erlty  is 
la^»ifi¥n.  At  this  point  the  growth  rate 
of  our  economy  Is  at  most  1  percmt, 
maybe  zero.  It  is  stagnant.  It  is  stalled. 
If  you  want  to  say.  because  our  coun- 
try Is  still  a  dynamic  still  a  growing 
country.  The  only  thing  is  that  we 
have  had  a  leadership  of  blight,  a  lead- 
erdilp  of  unconcern. 

I  cannot  h^  but  remember,  and  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleague  remembers, 
those  vibrant,  thrilling  words  of 
nanklin  Roosevelt  when  he  said,  in 
forging  the  leadership  necessary  under 
siiiillar  situations: 

Oovenmients  can  err.  PrealdentB  do  make 
mltt-^—  but  bettCT  the  occailonal  f aulU  of 
m  fovamnent  tbst  live*  in  %  spirit  of  chsrity 
tHMi  tbe  conatant  omlMkms  of  a  govan- 
mmt  ttaaen  tn  tbe  toe  of  iU  own  indlffer- 


th^  gentlonan's  very  brOUant  proposl- 

tlofcL 

It  is  a  new  dlmenskm.  It  is  one  that  I 
wait  to  thank  the  gentleman  for,  and 
a4  privileged  that  he  has  invited  me. 
attl  also  prlvUeged  that  he  has  asked 
m*  to  participate  with  him  this  after- 
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I  t**»nk  the  gentlonan  for  his  hu- 
manity and  for  his  fight  to  keep  us 
tnan  sinking  Into  this  froaen  state  of 
indlfferaice  as  to  the  plight  of  these 
mlDlMis  of  fellow  Americans. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  yes,  politi- 
cally right  now  dose  to  90  percent  of 
our  feUow  Americans  are  well  off,  so 
this  is  10  percent,  but  It  should  not 
allow  us  to  chloroform  our  conscience 
that  we  ourselves  are  not  sunk  in  pov- 
erty, that  within  range  of  our  distance 
of  perceptkm  in  our  neighborhoods  we 
do  not  see  that,  because  we  are  fast 
aivroaehlng  the  time  when  indeed  we 
will  have  oiir  neighbors. 

It  is  like  the  Vietnam  war.  You  know 
that  as  long  as  it  was  that  poor  little 
draftee  that  could  not  afford  to  go  to 
college  who  was  being  sent  over  to  get 
shot  at,  nobody  gave  much  of  a  hoot 
untn  the  casualties  started  coming  in. 
until  the  draft  call  had  to  dip  into  that 
middle-income  bradiet.  Then  you 
began  to  hear  the  alarms  and  the  tele- 
grams frtan  the  corporate  executives 
saying.  "Hey.  Mr.  President,  we  ought 
to  cut  It  out." 

I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  wait 
for  th»^  I  do  not  think  that  we  oiight 
to  wait  until  we  are  really  sunk  in  a 
desperate  economic  situation  in  order 
for  us  to  show  concern,  and  I  want  to 
Just  pledge  my  ocmtlnued  stu^wrt  of 


HAYES  of  Illinois.  I  want  to 
.  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
irtlng  the  position,  not  Just  my 
poiitlon,  but  the  position  that  we 
should  take  as  a  government,  to  help 
poople  who  are  crying  desperately  for 

help. 
Mr.   RICHARDSON.   Mr.   Speaker. 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 
^gR.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico, 
r.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
oA  his  initiative. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MFDME.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
first  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
ic ague  from  the  SUte  of  Illinois  for 
n  minding  us  that  there  is  no  such 
tiling  as  a  comfortable  level  of  unem- 
ployment and  that  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  Federal  Govem- 
n  lent  obligations  is  to  protect  and  im- 
p  rove  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  earn  a 
l  ring  at  decent  wages. 

Invariably,  when  this  administration 
tOks  about  its  accomplishments,  it 
paints  with  pride  to  unemployment 
a  atlstics  which  they  claim  are  within 
axeptable  limits.  But  to  boast  about 
3?  percent  unemployment,  represent- 
iitg  some  8  million  people  who  are  out 
ojf  work,  iB  to  Ignore  the  tragic  side  ef- 
fects produced  by  high  unemploy- 
ipent,  such  as  crime,  drug  and  alcohol 
^use,  family  disintegration,  homeless- 
ness  and  hoi;>elessne8S. 

I  suggest  that  we  as  a  nation  should 
ttever  become  complacent  about  such 
an  unacceptably  high  \mderutlllzatlon 
(if  human  potential  and  that  instead 
( if  pointing  at  statistics  we  should  be 
ledoubllng  our  efforts  to  further 
1  educe  and.  yes.  even  eliminate  unem- 
I  »loyment  altogether. 

A  close  look  at  those  statistics  also 
teveals  some  disheartening  realities. 
Unemployment  really  is  a  problem 
^hat  has  never  been  reserved  for  one 
racial  or  class  segment  of  America.  But 
the  problraa  is  being  exacerbated  by 
ihe  Nation's  rapid  shift  from  a  strong 
^namif  acturing  base  to  a  hlgh-technol- 
bgy  service-oriented  economy.  Plant 
fclosings  and  large-scale  layoffs  are 
almost  dally  occurrences,  restating  in 
Joblessness  among  a  wider  spectrum  of 
the  civilian  workforce. 

In  my  own  home  district,  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  Mary- 
land, there  are  s<Mne  19.464  people  out 
of  work,  and  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  imemployment  for 
,black  males  in  Baltimore  is  running 


around  14  percent,  for  Uack  wmnen  It 
Is  owt  10  percent,  and  for  black  teens 
it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  80  per- 
cent. Ttiese  are  statistics  that  may  not 
bother  I  the  administration,  but  they 
certainly  are  of  grave  ooiKsem  to  me 
and  mk'  constituents.  And  this  is  not 
an  isMSted  example.  Unemployment 
amonglurban  blacks  in  this  country 
continues  to  more  than  double  the  na- 
tional average  and  ocmtinues  to  be. 
again,  a  tragic  waste  of  human  poten- 
tiaL  To  say  that  nothing  can  be  done 
about  It  is  both  callous  and  untrue. 
I  support  the  efforts  of  the  distln- 
I  Congressman  foom  Illinois  to 
tth  this  problem  through  this 
led  the  Quality  of  life  Action 
.^.  .^JEL.  1398).  This  leglsatlon  recog- 
nizes ihe  fundamental  right  of  every 
adult  ;  American    to    earn    a    living 
through    paid    work,    chosen    from 
amonga  diverse  pool  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties aOd  at  a  decent,  livable  wage. 

SpedificaUy,  the  bill  sets  up  a  pro- 
gram ifor  carrying  out  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  and  the  Hawkins- 
Humphrey  Pull  Employment  and  Bal- 
ancedTorowth  Act  of  1978.  The  bill 
also  {proclaims  that  those  unable  to 
have  a  right  to  an  adequate 
_  of  living- 
^ps.  more  than  anything,  the 


Quality  of  Life  Action  Act  provides  a 
tie  framework  for  committing 
^y...^  nJf  our  national  energies  toward 
reducing  unemployment  and  the  host 
of  social  problems  that  result  from 
Joble^ess.  That  is  a  noble  cause  and 
one  wWch  I  wholeheartedly  support. 

j  D  1760 

Mr.l  HAYES  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  for  his  sup- 
port, [and  I  certainly  welcome  it.  I 
knov  I  reflect  the  opinion  of  those 
who  are  out  of  work  and  who  are  look- 
ing t9t  work.  _.,, 

Mr]  VISCIiOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  g^nUonan  yield? 

MrJHAYES  of  IlllnoiB.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlieman  from  Indiana. 

MrjVISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preclkte  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
yielding  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to 
open!  my  remarks  by  congratulaUng 
him  jfor  seizing  the  initiative  in  the 
100th  Congress  by  Introdudng  HJl. 
1398^  the  Quality  of  life  Action  Act  I 
am  proud  to  note  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  that  act  as 

Tqe  gentleman,  in  communicating 
with)  o\ir  office  regarding  his  bill, 
noted  on  April  3,  that  the  national  un- 
enwloyment  rate  has  remained  im- 
chai)ged  in  recent  months  and  is  now 
at  ahout  6.7  percent.  As  he  rightfully 
poiitf«d  out  in  his  communication, 
everjr  one  of  those  people  who  are  out 
of  ^rk  representing  that  6.7  percent 
naUpnally  is  a  tragedy  on  an  individ- 
ual ^asis.  In  the  district  I  represent  in 
northwest  Indiana,  however,  the  pic- 


ture is  much  bleaker  than  the  national 
statistics  would  indicate.  During  the 
last  month  our  unnemployment  rate 
in  essentiaUy  Lake  and  Porter  Cotm- 
tles  in  Indiana  was  at  12.9  percent,  and 
it  represents  28.134  Individuals  who 
could  not  last  month  find  woi^  in 
northeast  Indiana. 

People  in  our  area  have  taken  solace 
in  the  ujiemplosnnent  rate  at  12.9  per- 
cent, which  is  down  from  previous 
levels.  But  I  remind  those  people,  how- 
ever, that  between  the  years  of  1980 
and  1985  we  lost  30,000  workers  out  of 
our  work  force,  and  they  are  simply 
gone.  So  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  an  imemplojnnent  rate  of 
only  12.9  percent  in  northwest  Indi- 
ana, Just  east  of  our  neighbor's  dis- 
trict, that  is  double  the  national  aver- 
age and  Is  unconscionable.  We  must  as 
a  government  face  this  problem  and 
we  must  act. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  not 
Just  for  his  Introduction  of  H.R.  1398. 
but  also  for  his  extra  efforts  on  the 
House  Eklucatlon  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. It  was  during  the  past  week  that 
the  gentleman  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  to  Improve  the  situa- 
tion that  we  find  ourselves  in  as  far  as 
those  who  are  potential  dropouts  in 
our  school  system  to  ensure  that  ev- 
eryone does  have  that  equal  chance 
for  an  education.  And  fundamentally, 
he  also  recognizes  that  aspect  in  his 
legislation  that  is  before  the  House 
today. 

We  have  in  Oary,  IN,  high  schools 
that  will  shortly  be  graduating  ap- 
proximately 3.000  students.  This  will 
now  be  the  third  graduation  I  have 
seen  in  Gary,  IN.  About  1,000  of  those 
students  will  go  on  to  college  or  to 
military  service.  Another  thousand 
will  potentially  find  some  type  of  em- 
plo3maent  in  northwest  Indlajia.  albeit 
at  a  much  lower  wage  rate  than  we 
have  historically  experienced  in  that 
area.  But  most  Importantly,  approxi- 
mately 1,000  of  those  young  people, 
and  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  98 
percent  of  the  Gary  school  system  is 
nonwhite.  are  not  going  to  find  that 
first  Job  come  June.  They  are  not 
going  to  find  that  first  Job  come  Sep- 
tember, and  they  are  going  to  be  a 
drain  not  only  on  themselves  and  their 
self-respect,  but  on  the  entire  commu- 
nity and  on  this  Nation.  We  must  act 
to  solve  this  problem.  We  must  act  not 
Just  for  those  who  are  Jobless,  but 
also,  as  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hatbs.  has  pointed  on  April  3.  for 
those  who  are  underemployed. 

I  had  a  conference  in  Washington, 
DC  earlier  today,  and  the  question  was 
raised  about  whether  or  not  I  support- 
ed the  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 
I  said  absolutely.  I  do.  When  you  have 
1.1  million  people  in  the  United  States 
of  America  today  who  make  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  who  live  below  the  pov- 
erty level,  that  wage  rate,  that  floor  to 


protect  the  individuals  in  our  society 
must  be  raised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
concerns  that  I  bring  to  this  House 
today.  Again,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
my  colleague  from  minols  for  this  tire- 
less efforts  on  behalf  of  those  in  our 
society  less  able  to  defend  themselves, 
and  I  Join  him  again  in  trying  to  push 
this  legislation. 

Bfr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  his  support  and  the  statis- 
tical data  that  he  brought  forth, 
wtilch  is  very  informative  to  me  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  for  last  month  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  particularly  in  the 
Lake  County  area  and  northwestern 
Indiana  area. 

}*i.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to 
ttiank  my  coHeague,  Mr.  Hayes,  tor  calling  ttw 
speciai  order  today  to  discuss  the  issue  of  urv 
emptoymertt— an  issue  wtiich  is  of  utmost 
concern  to  me  arxl  the  area  I  represent,  the 
17th  Ostrkrt  of  Ohio. 

The  issue  of  unemptoyment  is  one  that  my 
constituents  and  I  are  very  familiar  with.  Since 
1977.  with  the  decline  of  the  steel  industry, 
the  Youngstown-Warren  area  has  lost  over 
55.000  icibs.  Unfortunatsty,  what  was  once 
known  as  the  "Steel  Capital"  of  the  United 
States  is  now  referred  to  as  the  "Rust  Beit" 
Once-prospering  communities  are  now  fighting 
to  survive. 

The  latest  unemptoyment  statistics  show 
ttiat  some  7.85  miUton  people  are  unem- 
ployed. According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tislics  [BLS]  the  current  national  unemptoy- 
ment  rate  stands  at  6.6  percent  In  ttw  17th 
District  of  Ohio,  the  unemptoyment  rate  is  esti- 
mated to  be  hovering  at  almost  8  percent  Our 
present  administration  takes  pride  in  announc- 
ing ttiat  the  national  unemploymant  rate  has 
been  steadily  decreasing.  Unfortunately,  ttiis 
does  not  hoW  true  for  hsrd-hit  industrial  areas 
such  as  mine.  A  recent  study  prepared  for  the 
Joint  Economk:  Committee  entitled  "T)>e 
Great  American  Job  Machine,"  reports  that 
recent  emptoyment  records  are  not  as  accu- 
rate as  we  might  think.  The  study  reports: 

The  civilian  labor  force— the  numl)er  of 
Americans  who  are  working  or  who  want  to 
work— grew  at  an  even  faster  pace  than  the 
rate  of  Job  growth.  This  has  left  the  overall 
unemployment  rate  essentially  unchanged 
while  the  absolute  numl>er  of  unemployed 
workers  has  increased  by  nearly  one-half 
million,  (pg.  2-3) 

I  have  spoken  at  every  opportunity  on  tt>e 
fkx>r  of  thte  House,  urging  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  took  at  our  current  economic  condi- 
tton — ^to  take  a  took  at  ttie  high  unemptoyment 
numbers  in  my  district  and  other  hard-tiit 
areas  throughout  the  Mkiwest,  arxj  to  join  In 
an  effort  to  reevaluate  current  ecorwmto/trade 
policies.  We  are  in  dire  need  of  natiortal  poli- 
cies wtiich  will  retrain  and  assist  our  unem- 
ptoyed  workers  in  finding  jobs.  I  commend  Mr. 
Hayes  for  Introducing  the  Quality  of  Life 
Actton  Act  of  wtiich  I  am  an  original  coapor>- 
sor.  This  messure  seeks  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  the  United  States  by 
expressing  nattonal  poKcy  goals  for  protecting 
and  expanding  American  wages  and  income. 
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on  how  the 
UnHed  States  should  addraaa  the  •vw-grow- 

ing  problem  of  uftamptoymanL 

Uw  Mr.  Hayes,  I  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  my  tvne  hers  In  Congress  on  efforts  wWch 
seek  to  protect  American  Joba  lamafmiba- 
Kever  in  "Buy  Amaricm,"  and  have  bikoduoed 
several  pieoes  of  legialaMon  aWctt  raiaeti  this 
very  theme.  My  Foreign  Subaidtoy  Tax  EquNy 
Act,  H.R.  606,  wouM  dtooourme  domaslic  ocr- 
porations  from  nitablahing  toraign  manufao- 
turing  aubakiarias:  another  Ui  I've  Mroduced. 
H.R.  905,  wouM  altow  a  dadudton  tor  Stale 
and  tocal  sales  taxes  on  ttw  purchase  of  an 
American-made  automobile:  and  my  66  par- 
cent  domeslto  content  bM,  H.R.  943.  would  ra- 
instate  ttte  investment  tax  cradM  and  deny  an 
investment  tax  cradN  and  accelarated  cost  re- 
covery for  property  made  oulakto  the  United 
States  having  toss  thsn  65  paroant  U.S.  con- 
tent In  addHton,  I  have  introduced  the  TnHh  in 
Import  Advertising  Act,  H.R.  1382.  wNoh 
woukj  establish  requirements  for  ttw  lat)elng 
of  consumer  goods  indtoaling  the  foreign  arxi 
domestic  content  of  theaa  oommodKies.  This 
bill  wouto  make  it  much  easier  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  to  be  aware  of  goods  that  are 
American  made.  I  am  alao  in  the  proceas  oi 
woridng  on  a  lobs  bin  which  I  hops  to  Mro- 
duce  in  tite  near  future. 

Unemptoyment  is  stW  a  problem  even  If  otr 
present  administtatton  ctwoaaa  not  to  recog- 
nize it  as  such.  America  needs  this  Congraas 
to  k«at  ttie  issue  of  emptoyment  as  a  nattonal 
priority.  America  needs  this  Coryeaa  to  sup- 
port retraining  and  educaflon  programs  wliich 
will  enabto  the  unemptoyed  to  onoe  again  ioin 
the  woric  force.  America  needs  this  Congraaa 
to  support  economic  and  trade  policies  wtiich 
took  out  for  American  workers  interests.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  K**  Mr.  HIayes  and  myself  in 
our  efforte  wtiich  would  help  aH  thoae  man 
and  woman  across  ttiis  country  w^  are  fight- 
ing unemployment  We  must  work  together  on 
these  and  ottier  efforts  wtiich  woukJ  ensure 
jobs  security,  and  a  decent  standard  of  Iving 
for  all 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Ntlto  white 
ago,  during  a  natiomnde  factfinding  mission 
for  the  Emptoyment  OpportunMias  Sut>commit- 
tee  whtoh  I  ctiair.  I  was  waNng  down  s  main 
street  in  a  businass  dtelrict  I  pasaed  by  a 
group  of  five  men  wtio  seemed  happy  enough 
as  they  smiled  and  laughed  whia  wanning 
their  hands  over  s  transcan  Maze  to  combat 
ttie  chM  of  night  I  caauaNy  commented  on  ttw 
cold  woattier.  Wtiat  was  offered  in  response 
was  far  more  than  I  had  bargained  for. 

Among  tfiese  men  were  a  mac  tune  operator 
of  9  years,  a  community  ooMaga  graduate  wtio 
had  become  an  odd^obbar.  a  caah  ragistar  ra- 
peimfian.  a  kM  8  monttis  out  of  high  sdiool. 
snd  s  factory  woriier  emptoyed  at  nMmun 
wage.  Ttiey  had  tlw  fortune  of  tiaing  equipped 
with  kjoth  jackato  and  comraderte.  to  shield 
thomsolvoi  from  ttie  elements.  But  ttiers  was 
aometiiing  wtiich  they  admltlad  not  iiaving,  tts 
sbaence  was  the  raaaon,  they  aaaertad,  for 
mev  Doing  suooi  oaaea  on  aucn  an  smospaa- 
t)to  night  Most  of  ttieee  men  had  twen  enw 
ptayed  full  time  2  years  ago:  soma  dU  tempo- 
rary work  and  otfters  had  permanent  )oba 
Due  to  drcumstanoes  and  raoant  trends,  one 
nsQ  Doon  mo  max  bib  powwon  wnicn  ns  hbki 
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'  wiMra  anoVwr  had  woitwd  WWII 

taly  iv;  Ofw  mM  WM  Wd  off  MainiWy:  tlw 

'  oouM  no  longar  pay  hit 


only  IwU  •  lob  railing  ptoat  In  a 
ptaiHiawMch  want  bankiupl.  had  not 
found  a  iob  *oa  high  whooL 

\IMh  bnah  tlrakM  WmIc  on  a  canvas  cor- 
mM,«Maa  man  dU  paini  a  pictura  aMtwa 
of  laban  Ha  e  yaais  into  tha  aga  of  Raagan 
iWilnitnliiTi.  -rvpicaly.  ttw  pariphaiy  of 
gwMMaau  iiKwpoialaa  an  Imaga  of  an  aa- 
aamMy  Ina.  toolMK,  or  wma  ottMT  appanvon 
of  praducloa  TNa  part  of  ttta  Huatalion  is 
colar,  and  dwradarized  by 
of  oonoantraUon  and  in- 
Iniha  oular  cadrss  are  da- 
picilons  of  lowad  onaa:  various  combinalions 
of  ipousM  and  cWttaiv^lao  ocoMionaWy 
t  akatoltaa  of  snial  homas,  small 
Ug  cars.  But  ayaa  are  inaiucWMy 
draMn  toita  oanM  liguraa  in  tha  paintings, 
undsr  whoaa  umtoaga  al  laaaar  figures  are 
baanHrchad.  In  soma  Insiancaa.  this  space  is 
tmMfArf  by  characMzalions  of  a  WaM  Street 
cnporala  triiaovar  or  marger.  in  ottwr  casea 
H  la  a  few  around  tha  block  al  tha  amptoyment 
otios;  in  sM  ottwr  cases  K  is  a  newspaper  an- 
nouncing prioa  wan  in  which  tha  oigopolios 
price  tha  smsl  businesses  out  of  the  msikeL 
Bui  the  oommonaMea  are  deer  the  faces  de- 
piclad  wMh  sapresaionn  of  fuUMy,  fruslralion, 
(Mast,  dspsraHon;  Vie  praeence  of  other  aimi- 
larty  sMuaiad;  and  tha  conapicuoua  abaence  of 
tha  Federal  QovammenL 

TNa  group  of  men  la  by  no  means  an  aber- 
reloa  As  Mambare  of  Congraea  are  recogniz- 
ing wNh  hcraaalng  frequency,  many  aerioua 
prablanis  hawa  been  spawned  from  the  sword 
of  Raaganomica,  and  they  impel  imminent  rec- 
tHcstfon.  In  the  process  of  sieshing  sway  at 
ttia  fat  of  the  govammemal  body,  the  sword 
severed  soma  muedea,  and  even  punctured 
aoma  of  the  vital  organs.  The  predtoaments 
faced  by  an  ovansfieiming  number  of  Ameri- 
cana vary  tram  region  to  region;  but  the  mes- 
sage—aitoutsd  by  Itw  young  and  dd.  men 
and  women,  deecendents  of  al  nations,  edu- 
cated and  not— la  ahoutod  in  unison. 

Miarsnt  in  the  economic  system  which  we 
Imow  wd  love  is  the  risk  that  some  indMd- 
uels/oonipenies  wfw  are  better  situated  will 
aval  thameaiveB  of  the  system's  intricacies  at 
ttta  inaUtous  expanse  of  Americans  who  are 
leas  aoonomicaMy  ambulatory.  By  reoedkig 
Into  the  covee  of  Gowemmont  noninvoive- 
mant.  tha  neagan  administration  has  absolved 
Nasif  of  rasponstoWy  fOr  protecting  the  pre- 
pondersnoe  of  Americans  who  do  not  have  a 
wsrshouss  of  economic  edventages.  The  risk 
haa  been  actuated  few  never  before  in  Ameri- 
can Matory,  aa  ttta  mkMto  dass— the  bastton 
of  American  society  continues  to  be  pdar- 
bad.  towsrd  wealth  and.  much  more  often, 
towsrd  poverty.  The  cry  is  heerd  from  every 
State  for  a  Federal  Government  committed 
not  to  "the  eMa"  but  to  the  interests  of  the 
maiorily.  for  the  baak:  of  Ma:  a  piece  to  live. 
daoani  tood  to  eat.  a  iob  wUh  a  reasonable 
wage,  at  cetera.  Employment  realraining  and 
piaeaiwani  programs  wouM  be  simiiariy  well 
received,  by  foiv  of  ttw  five  men  wtw  i  met 
that  evening,  for  SKampia.  Ttw  time  wtwn  the 
Govammani  wore  aaipkigs  has  passed;  ttte 


time  when  govammani  danoaa  to  tha  popular 
sono-«id  trsnslalee  it  into  the  language  of 
tegisi  dton-has  snived. 

A  lonwiMooMng  approach  to  unamptay- 
menl  and  underpaying  la  a  aignMlcant  first  step 
toward  aissssing  and  ameHorating  present 
eoonimic  condWona  and  their  itinerant  prob- 
lems For  theee  reesons.  I  heertiy  encourage 
al  kambere  of  Congress  to  support  H.R. 
139a  and  to  offer  addtttonal  responses  to 
theea  unequivocal  concerns. 

Mr.  DYMAaV.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend our  coHoegues.  Mr.  Hayes,  for  giving  ua 
ttw  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  state  of  em- 
ptoyiiwnt  in  this  country.  It  was  not  many 
montw  ^o  wlhen  this  was  a  matter  ttwt  was 
in  Vh  news  every  day.  ^4ow  there  is  Httte 
notkif  in  the  medte.  But  )ust  because  the 
prest  has  turned  ito  attentMjn  to  other  mattere 
doea  not  meen  the  problem  has  gone  away. 
At  ttw  moment,  unemptoyment  in  my  dMrfcn  is 
not  tt  an  unprecedented  high,  and  for  that  I 
am  ieeply  thankful.  But  there  are  still  more 
thfinTl6.000  peopto  out  of  work  and  aclively 
seektrtg  employment  in  my  district  Sixteen 
thousend  peopto.  Statislk»lly  that  comes  to 
5.6  percent  of  the  wortt  force.  Of  course  tt 
count  ttwse  wtw  have  become  so 
in  their  search  for  work  that  they 
up.  tt  does  not  count  ttwee  who 
onc^  had  full-time  jobs  and  now  have  had  to 
settl4  for  pert-time  woric.  or  for  wort(  that  is 
less  me»  paying  than  the  jobs  they  formerty 
hekL 

WMe  there  has  been  a  recovery  on  the 
ooai  Is.  ttwre  are  still  many  areas  of  this  coun- 
try « Iwre  people  are  devastated  by  unemptoy- 
msri  We  must  not  aHow  ourselves  to  become 
corr^iacent  about  the  issue.  The  problems  at- 
tencint  on  unemptoyment,  problems  such  as 
the  iwed  to  retrain,  the  need  to  see  that  the 
uneiiipkiyed  have  what  they  need  while  they 
seeli  emptoyment  the  need  to  take  care  of 
the  Iwmeless  and  get  those  who  are  able  to 
work  back  into  the  work  force— ttwse  prob- 
lems are  still  with  us. 

We  have  not  dealt  with  the  challenge  to  set 
up  a  training  and  retraining  progam  ttwt  will 
rounlbnely  help  us  to  cope  with  the  changes  in 
the  )ob  martcet  Arxl  until  we  face  ttwt  prob- 
lem,! we  are  going  to  have  distortions  in  the 
nwriet  labor  suipkjses  in  some  areas,  labor 
shoiages  in  ottwre,  people  out  of  work,  and 
jobs!  going  begging.  Congressman  Hayes  has 
shown  leadership  in  this  area  not  simply  by 
calling  this  spedaJ  order  but  by  Introdudng 
legiitatton  to  deal  with  the  consteliation  of 
proqiems  atterxlant  on  unemptoynwnt  We  are 
bulling  into  our  Nation's  human  structure  a 
permanent  dass  of  the  dispossessed.  That  is 
not  only  cruel  In  this  f4ation  of  plenty:  it  is 
stajflkl  Ttw  health  of  ttw  country  itself  is  de- 
peiwent  on  ttw  health  of  ttx)se  indMduals 
whd  make  us  the  country.  And  economk: 
health  is  every  bit  as  important  as  phystoal 
healtti.  To  the  extent  that  vre  do  not  deal  witti 
the  unemptoyment  issue,  to  ttwt  extent  are  we 
weakening  the  fiber  of  the  country.  We  sfwuM 
address  this  issue  resporwibly  arxl  with  a 
good  deal  of  investigation  and  ttxxjgtrt.  It  is 
not  a  simple  problem  to  solve,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary, nevertheless,  ttwt  we  move  toward  a  so- 
kJttOn,  and  ttwt  we  do  it  now. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thfe^concludes  my  analysis  of  the  situ- 
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atbm  anA  my  expreaslon  of  the  need 
for  actio^  I  would  like  to  try  to.  and 
ao  would  many  others,  impress  upon 
what  I  l^iow  to  be  the  moat  powerful 
legfadativfe  body  in  the  whole  world. 
435  Meim)er8  of  this  Hotiae  of  Repre- 
sentative combined  with  100  Members 
of  the  other  body,  totaling  535  per- 
sons, mostly  men  who  could  do  some- 
thing about  this  situation.  I  suggest 
that  we  heed  to  change  our  priorities 
and  begih  to  think  about  human  life, 
think  i^ut  the  f  amillea,  the  little  kids 
who  suf  nr  as  a  result  of  their  parents, 
and  some  of  them  are  single  parents, 
not  havi«g  a  Job. 

We  caanot  afford  to  sit  idly  by  and 
let  the  most  important  resource  of  our 
society  list  go  down  to  nothing.  We 
must  fiflht  against  poverty,  which  is 
on  the  rwe. 

I    see    — 
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number 
creasing 
leagues. 


some  boasting  about  the 
of  millionaires  that  are  in- 
today.  But  let  me  tell  my  col- 

when    you    talk    atx>ut    the 


number  pf  millionaires  that  are  grow- 
ing in  Our  society,  the  ntunber  of 
people  Who  are  living  in  poverty  is  in- 
creasingjin  much  greater  numl>ers. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  closing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  support  that 
I  have  gotten  from  my  colleagues  who 
are  comonsors  and  those  who  have 
spoken  here  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
1398.  I  kant  to  see  us  drive  forward 
and  make  this  dream  of  a  ftill  employ- 
ment  lenslation  a  living  reality  before 
this  Comress  adjourns. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAtES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
manimous  consent  that  all 
Membei^  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  therein  extrane- 
ous material  on  the  subject  of  my  spe- 
cial order  today. 


AL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 

IPONSOR  OF  HJt.  782 
CHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
.ous  consent  that  my  name 
,«n  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 

pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
lest  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  M^cico? 
Therei  was  no  objection. 


pro  tempore.  Under 

order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

rrom  Calif  omia  [Mr.  Luitosxn] 

for  60  minutes. 
LUNQREN     addressed     the 
House.  Bis  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  tike  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  ^PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previ<  us  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peask]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 


[Mr.  PEASE  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  v>pear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


D  1800 

THE  URGENT  SITUATION  AT 
BOSTON  CENTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi>ore  (Mr. 
Okat  of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mounaki]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  address  a  matter  that  I  think 
is  extremely  important  to  this  country 
and  becomhig  more  urgent  as  the  days 
goby. 

Today  our  8ulxx>mmittee,  the  Sul>- 
committee  on  Investigation  and  Over- 
sight of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  held  hear- 
ings on  aviation  and  aviation  safety. 
We  had  the  Administrator  of  FAA,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Mr. 
Engen.  appear  before  us. 

While  he  did  admit  there  were  some 
minor  problems  in  the  system,  he 
painted  a  picture  that  our  air  traffic 
control  system  in  this  country  Is  good 
today  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  better 
than  it  ever  has  l>een.  Nothing  could 
be  further  than  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs that  I  fotmd  in  traveling  aroimd 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  visited  many  fa- 
cilities in  the  Nation  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  and  at  every  facility  I  have 
heard  men  and  women  working  in  the 
sjrstem  tell  me  of  problems  that  they 
are  facing.  There  is  one  facility  that  I 
was  asked  to  go  to  time  and  time 
again,  that  was  Boston  Center.  I  am 
going  to  address  primarily  the  situa- 
tion at  Boston  Center  tonight,  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  it  is  unique, 
the  problems  there  are  unique  to 
Boston  Center.  In  some  cases  I  think 
they  are  a  little  worse.  But  for  a 
number  of  months  the  controllers  and 
supervisors,  the  airways  ssrstem  spe- 
cialists and  others,  have  ssked  CThair- 
man  Obkrstas  and  me  to  visit  Boston 
Center.  For  the  sake  of  those  viewing 
or  reading  this  special  order,  you 
should  know  that  Boston  Center  is  ac- 
tuaUy  located  in  Nashua.  NH.  We 
planned  to  visit  Boston  Center  last  De- 
cember. Unforttmately.  our  schedules 
were  such  that  we  were  not  able  to  do 
so. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  f  iiuQly  was 
able  to  make  the  trip  myself.  The  day 
before  I  went  I  contacted  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  I  spoke  to 
the  Regional  Administrator,  Robert 
Wittington,  and  I  offered  to  him  that 
we  hold  a  meeting,  an  all-hands  meet- 
ing. That  is,  a  meeting  where  every- 
body can  attend  who  is  available  and 
they  can  speak  what  is  on  their  mind, 
no  holds  barred. 

To  his  credit  Mr.  Wittington  was 
kind  enough  to  accommodate  my  re- 
quest. 


I  arrived  at  the  Center  the  next 
morning  at  8:30  ajn.  and  for  the  first 
hour  or  so  I  put  on  a  headset  and 
plugged  in  to  some  of  the  sectors  that 
were  described  as  problem  areas.  Even 
though  I  got  there  shortly  after  the 
morning  rush  was  over,  I  observed  a 
niunber  of  controllers  very,  very  busy. 
They  readily  shared  their  concerns 
with  me  and  explained  to  me  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  that  they  encoun- 
tered in  working  these  areas. 

After  touring  the  entire  facility,  we 
l>egan  our  all-hands  meeting  with 
Robert  Wittington,  the  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator, and  Acting  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  FAA  as  of  late,  Richard 
Hough,  manager  of  the  facility  and 
other  management  personneL 

Over  150  people  attended,  control- 
lers, supervisors,  airway  system  spe- 
cialists. And  they  are  the  skilled  tech- 
nicians responsible  for  repairing  the 
outdated  computers,  radio  equipment, 
and  other  equipment.  Also,  a  nimiber 
of  other  FAA  employees  were  also 
present. 

That  session  lasted  2V^  hours  and 
the  only  reason  it  stopped  after  2V^ 
hours  was  that  I  stopped  it,  because  I 
wanted  to  try  to  get  some  promises 
from  the  management  persoimel  that 
they  would  deal  with  the  human  prob- 
lems that  existed  at  Boston  Center 
before  we  had  a  tragedy  on  our  hands. 

Last  year  I  made  a  similar  visit  to 
New  York  Center  and  there  again  I 
spent  the  entire  day  from  8:30  in  the 
morning  until  5:30  at  night.  But  unlike 
New  York  Center,  there  was  not  one 
single  person  that  got  up  during  the 
entire  day  and  defended  the  manage- 
ment personnel  at  Boston  Center. 
Also,  there  was  not  one  single  person 
who  raised  their  voice  in  anger.  I  was 
amazed  at  that.  They  were  very  articu- 
late, they  were  very  concerned,  and  in 
many  cases  very  disturbed.  Some  of 
the  major  complaints  that  they  raised 
that  day  were:  No.  1,  low  staffing,  es- 
pecially because  of  the  transfer  of  a 
large  amount  of  complex  airspace 
from  New  York  Center.  And,  No.  2,  a 
severely  inadequate  training  before 
the  transfer  of  New  York  Center's  air- 
space and  particularly  before  the  im- 
plementation of  the  expanded  east 
coast  plan. 

No.  3,  controllers  required  to  one- 
hold  sectors,  that  is  to  work  sectors 
that  are  matmed  by  only  one  control- 
ler rather  than  two  as  has  been  the 
custom  over  the  years.  No.  4,  manage- 
ment of  the  facility  does  not  have  the 
final  say  on  running  the  Center.  The 
region  is  perceived  as  having  a  firm 
grip  on  the  operations  at  the  Center. 

No.  5,  a  common  complaint,  manage- 
ment style  is  not  responsive  to  control- 
ler needs.  Controllers  believe  that 
numagement  lacks  respect  and  trust  of 
their  views. 

No.  6,  s(»nethlng  that  FAA  knows 
about,  that  of  all  the  centers  in  the 


coimtry,  Boston  Center  ranks  next  to 
last  with  regard  to  morale. 

No.  7,  a  very  serious  and  increasingly 
serious  problem,  equipment  break- 
down. 

Now,  what  makes  this  matter  ex- 
tremely urgent  is  the  fact  that  right 
now  we  are  off-aeason.  We  are  off- 
season and  yet  at  Boston  Center 
people  are  working  forced  overtime.  6 
day  weeks,  and  they  are  worUig  with 
their  radar  scopes  fiill.  And.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  a«>proach  the  summer 
season,  when  we  know  that  travel  is 
going  to  increase  sutwtantiaUy,  con- 
troller after  controller  alter  control- 
lers said,  "Are  we  going  to  be  able  to 
handle  the  workload?  How  can  we  do 
it?  We  cannot  do  it  now.  How  are  we 
going  to  be  able  to  do  it  then?" 

I  have  relayed  their  concerns  by 
letter  as  soon  as  I  came  iMtck,  to  Ad- 
ministrator Admiral  Engen.  and  so  far 
I  have  not  received  a  response.  The 
fact  is  I  do  not  expect  to  receive  any 
miracle  responses  whatsoever. 

The  attitude  of  FAA  is  something 
liewildering.  I  have  raised  similar  com- 
plaints for  a  niuntier  of  years  and  yet 
the  only  response  I  have  received  from 
Admiral  Engen  and  Secretary  Eliza- 
beth Dole  is  that  the  system  is  fine, 
the  morale  is  fine  and  whatever  prob- 
lems exist  in  the  system  are  being  rem- 
edied. Since  the  strike  occtirred  in 
1981,  we  have  come  full  circle;  Morale 
is  probably  lower  today  than  it  was 
before  the  strike,  staffing  levels  are 
much  lower,  while  air  traffic  has  dra- 
matically increased.  And,  yes,  a  new 
vmion  is  in  formation.  We  have  read.  I 
am  sure,  those  of  us  interested  in  avia- 
tion, that  the  new  union  understand- 
ably and  commendably  has  taken  a 
new  strike  pledge.  Additional  wages  is 
not  one  of  their  goals. 

Why  then  have  over  6.200  control- 
lers petitioned  for  a  new  union?  They 
have  said  they  wiU  not  strike  and  they 
said  they  are  not  looking  for  money. 
There  is  only  one  answer.  The  answer 
is  the  work  environment. 

Unless  FAA  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  recognize  that  there 
are  serious  problems  in  the  system 
that  need  to  be  addressed  now,  we  are 
heading  for  trouble.  FAA  and  others 
may  not  like  to  hear  it,  but  the  system 
is  indeed  in  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  read  for  the  Racoao,  several  ex- 
cerpts that  I  have  received  in  letters 
from  some  of  the  controllers  who  were 
there  at  Boston  Center.  This  control- 
ler—and I  am  not  going  to  mention 
any  controller's  names,  for  obvious 
reasons,  but  because  if  I  were  to  do  so 
you  can  bet  that  each  and  every  one  of 
them  would  t>e  in  trouble  tomorrow. 

This  controller  talked  al)out  the  seri- 
ous problem  that  occurred  last  year 
when  they  transferred  a  very  large 
and  complex  bit  of  airspace  from  New 
York  Center  to  Boston  Center.  That 
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erMtttnc  vary  lerlous 
pcoblemi  for  the  oootroUen  vad 
otheri  at  New  York  Centtf.  What  did 
FAA  do?  lliey  took  the  elraiMoe  and 
txaiHterred  It  from  New  York  Center 
over  to  Booton  Center.  That  Is  their 
way  of  aolvtaw  a  prOUaBi.  What  hap- 
pended?  The  problem  that  existed  at 
New  York  Center  dinppeared.  obvl- 
oudy,  and  then  the  proUon  appeared 
In  Boetflsi  Center. 

D  1810 
Here  Is  what  this  controller  aald: 
Tlie  leloGatian  of  this  highly  complex 
iHw*  of  thta  MaUon's  oontroUed  air  apAoe  to 
Boston  ARTOC  In  the  middle  of  the 
■mBBMr  uouKm  Is  bat  a  cliwlr  example  of 
ttie  FAA'a  Air  Ttafflc  DMakm't  Isnorance 
wtakfa  bounden  upon  aevere  resentment 
toaaid  an  oontroOets  and  of  the  demantln 
reqalrsd  to  provide  ttie  servtoes  of  safe,  ex- 
pniHtimw  and  orderiy  fknr  of  atr  traffic  into 
and  out  of  the  Mew  Torii  metropolitan  area. 
It  li  my  ainoere  bdlef  that  the  reason  for 
the  ainpsoe  tiansfer  was  to  prevent  you, 
Mr.  Mqt.ii'*?^.  from  f <»clng  the  FAA  to 
itfdie  some  of  the  "ftred"  controIlerB.  The 
FAA's  -nitwfM—  to  transfer  this  airspace. 
irtiteh  I  f«'««*«*»«-  ssKMic  the  most  complex 
In  tlw  Nstlon  today,  in  the  busiest  traffic 
period  of  the  year,  with  the  shortest  period 
of  trslninc.  Is  proof  porttlve  of  my  theory 
ttiat  the  FAA  has  done  and  wai  continue  to 
do  anythint  snd  I  mean  anything,  to  pre- 
vent the  rehlrtaic  of  those  men  snd  women. 
whose  esaployment  was  terminated  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  for  participating  in  a  illegal 
strike  in  August  IMl. 

Why  would  the  sgency,  who  Is  alleged  to 
be  the  beacon  and  advocate  of  Aviation 
Safety  in  this  great  Natitm.  willingly  partici- 
pate In  nidi  a  fraudulent  activity  against 
the  very  people  they  swear  to  protect,  you 
ask?  Bwaoif  of  pure  snd  simple  pride,  that 
Is  In  this  esse. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  Jump  down  to  a 
later  pcntlon  of  Uiat  same  letter 

Today,  for  some  strange  reason,  the  work- 
force is  fo»t«pi«Jnhig  of  the  same  workplace 
oondttlODS.  which  srere  present  and  led  to 
the  strike  of  IMl.  Who  have  not  learned 
from  the  strike  of  1981?  The  same  managers 
who  were  equally  responsible  for  the  "Job 
action."  The  euphoria  of  crushing  those 
they  resented,  along  with  the  prtde  of  actu- 
ally crushing  them,  have  brought  us  to  the 
point  we  are  today.  Namely,  that  the  Air 
Traffic  Division  of  the  FAA  will  do  any- 
thing to  prevent  those  resented  few  from  re- 
tumtng  to  the  workplsoe.  Sounds  strangely 
Uke  the  oondttlinis  that  prevafled  at  Mwton 
TUalkol  or  in  the  NBA  offices  does  it  not? 
With  all  this  false  pride  and  total 
"stonewalling"  to  never  rehire,  the  money 
that  the  FAA  has  spent  to  replace  the  nred 
ooBtroUos  has  been  outrageous.  It  is  not 
^tUffit  to  underhand  why  essential  equip- 
ment has  not  been  able  to  be  maintained 
property. 

I  Jump  now  to  another  letter  that  I 
received.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  UtUe 
t^tinioai  and  I  will  try  to  slowly  ez- 
platnlt 

Obsb  Sn:  The  following  Is  a  factual  depic- 
tion of  the  events  that  occurred  at  the 
Boston  Center  on  Wednesday  April  1,  1987 
begtamlng  at  8:00  pm. 

A  DR  (discrepancy  report)  was  tinned  in 
by  the  eontroller  at  sector  5  which  stated 
that  the  apace  bar  on  the  Alphanumeric 


Board  was  Mtkbag.  AF  (Airways  FacOl- 
came  to  replace  the  keyboard  but  had 
the  PVD  (Plan  View  Display  [Radar 
off.  Traffic  at  the  time  was  light  to 
and  the  Radar  Controller  was 
to  look  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
Ri^  OmtroUer  at  Sector  8.  After  AF  had 
mlaced   the    ANK    (Alphanumwlc   Key- 
bo^)  and  turned  the  PVD  ba<^  on,  they 
foilDd  the  RCRD  (Radar  Computer  Read- 
out Display)  was  now  inoperative.  AF  then 
went  down  stairs  and  brought  up  another 
PVD    (Radar    Scope).    The    controller    at 
5  is  stm  looktaig  over  the  shoulder  of 
ControUer  at  Sector  8.  This  second 
Scope  that  AF  has  Just  brought  up  is 
tot^tlly  InoperaUve  and  a  third  Radar  Scope 
is  how  brought  up  and  put  in  place.  Time 
now  is  8:40  pm. 

At  7:34  pm  another  DR  is  put  in  for  the 
Rvlar  Scope  at  Sector  8.  This  third  Radsr 
Scope's  brightness  intensity  keeps  chsnglng 

Swill  not  focus  properly.  A  fourth  Radar 
pe  is  brought  up  and  put  in  place.  The 
Sector  5  ControUer  again  looks  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  Controller  at  Sector  6.  After 
installation  the  fourth  Radar  Scope  the 
Sector  5  Radar  Controller  reports  that  the 
R<  !RD  is  crooked  but  asked  that  nothing  be 
do  w  about  it  untfl  the  midnight  shift  when 
tn  fflc  Is  low,  and  says  he  can  live  with  the 

i  Lt  8:60  pm  Controller  at  Sector  5  reports 
R4  dar  Scope  TnA  Ball  Home  Key  Cap  is 
broken,  another  DR  is  turned  in.  Traffic  at 
this  time  is  moderate  to  heavy.  Since  this 
k^  is  not  a  heavily  used  function  key  AF 
wilitB  until  traffic  dies  down  to  make  re- 
P^rs. 

This  is  Just  what  hi4>pened  on  one 
pwticular  day  with  respect  to  the 
pment  at  that  center,  and  it  shows 
strain  that  exists,  not  only  among 
tHe  controUers  who  are  there  to  try  to 
protect  the  lives  of  the  many  thou- 
sands passing  through,  but  also  them- 
sdves.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
tmxd  with  the  problem. 
lAnother  letter,  Mr.  Speaker 
As  a  controller  at  the  Boston  Center  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  exceptionally  ap- 
pseclated  your  hectic  visit  last  Friday.  I  re- 
size that  a  Congressman's  schedule  is  de- 
mpmding. 
(Etcetera. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  situation  at  my 
facility  was  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  the 
peint  where  a  Congressman's  intervention 
was  required  to  bring  together  controUers 
and  management. 

iThat  is  rather  shocking.  Why  should 

it  take  a  Member  of  Congress  to  go  to 

aJ  facility  to  say  to  management,  and 

uie  men  and  women  in  the  trenches, 

l4t  us  get  together  and  talk  over  your 

problems? 

The  OAO  attitude  survey  was  published 

er  one  year  ago  yet  Messrs.  Engen.  Whlt- 

in,  Lucas  and  Caudle  have  never  once 

y  addressed  the  Boston  Center  con- 

Uers.  or  their  grievances,  even  though  we 

dead  last  for  morale.  If  nothing  else 

lur  visit  predDitated  an  opportunity  for 

itroUers  to  finally  express  their  total 

Hon  directly  to  top  management, 
controller  then  took  a  rather 
Ic  step.  He  filed  a  UCR,  an  un- 
^tisfactory  condition  report.  That 
vikes  some  courage  because  he  is  on 
1  ecord  as  Hutming  that  the  situation 
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there  vlth  respect  to  training  Is  inad- 


and 


cMiwwE  !<»•..  compromised  matters  at 
the  facOity. 

Now.  lone  last  letter  from  a  control- 
ler. 

DxAS  CoMQBXssiuii  MouRASC  Thank  you 
for  visttfaig  the  Boston  Air  Traffic  Control 
Center  Tsemtly.  Although  met  by  skepti- 
cism inlii^ly,  by  some  in  the  facility,  it  was 
quickly  jovooome  after  your  opening  re- 
marks «*Tpi»ining  your  non-psrtisan  stand 
on  the  pRie  of  air  safety  in  the  air  traffic 
control  I 

The  i^orkforce  aivredated  you  and  your 
staff  aafstant  Mr.  Disard.  sitting  at  the  po- 
sitions jwlth  headsets  on.  listening  and 
watching  the  New  York  metropoUtan  area 
operatlcto  that  Boston  took  over  from  New 
York  Cdnter  last  July  12. 

I  wasj  impressed  with  the  way  my  col- 
leagues Jstated  the  Issues  with  you.  regard- 
ing Boswn,  using  logic  and  without  the  hls- 
trionlcsj  frequently  accompanying  poor 
working  conditions. 

There  are  some  major  points  that  I  would 
like,  to  [key  in  on.  Congressman  Molihau, 
that  highlight  Boston  Air  Traffic  Center's 
problents,  which  are  serious,  but  more  than 
that  fo^  on  the  entire  system  and  are 
the  safety  of  the  system,  mitlonal- 

ly- 

Center's  staffing  level  for  con- 
troOerskfuU  performance  level  and  trainees) 
Is  Just  barely  over  200,  of  which  just  over 
ISO  are  FPL.  Our  authorized  compliment  of 
controllers  is  just  over  300." 

At  a  center  like  that,  where  they 
were  Authorized  to  have  300.  we  are 
being  iold  by  this  controller  that  they 
have  but  200  working  there,  and  of  the 
200,  ofnly  150  are  full  performance 
level.  I 

We  i|eed  320  controUers  to  conduct  rou- 
tine bitoiness  on  a  8-day  workweek  in  the 
controllroom.  conduct  staff  business  and  to 
aUow  4ir  Human  Relations  Committee  and 
FadlitiTAdviaory  Board  members  to  make 
meetings  regularly.  This  is  not  the  case  due 
to  con^l  room  staffing  requirements  and 
aU  the  jmembers  can't  attend  are  frequently 
without  a  quorum  for  the  participative  man- 
agement process. 

This  lacOity  has  been  operating  in  a  crisis 
management  atmosphere  for  6%  years; 
always)  working  with  minima  or  below 
mtnimi.  working  scctors  normaUy  requiring 
2  contitiUers  per  position  but  manned  by 
one  coatroUer. 

Overtime  has  always  been  used  for  the 
past  5»year8  but  has  increased  dramatical- 
ly since  July  12,  1988,  when  control  sectors 
at  New  York  were  transferred  to  Boston. 

We  have  retirements  coming  up  which 
wlU  fi^ther  exacerbate  the  staffing  prob- 
lem. 

Overtime  is  stiU  required  to  r\m  the  oper- 
ation liut  the  fact  remains  that  we  need  100 
more  *  *  *  f uU  performance  level  controUers 
now. 

D  1820 

On  another  question  of  controversy, 
Mr.  Spraker,  this  gentleman  recites  as 
follovs:  "Boston  Center  has  over  35 
full  lerformance  level  controllers  re- 
hiredjaf ter  the  strike  •  •  •." 

Th(se  were  people  who  claimed  to 
have  been  on  strike,  and  they  were  re- 
hlredi  He  says  they  were  "working 
elbow  to  elbow  with  those  who  stayed 


aa  during  the  strike  and  those  who 
were  hired  afterward.  It's  business  as 
usual  and  no  abrasiveneas  of  either 
aide." 

He  said:  "I  totally  support  a  selective 
rehiring  of  controllers.  They  would  be 
able  to  recertify  in  a  minimum  time"— 
anywhere  fnwi  4  to  6  months— "as  op- 
posed to  a  to  4  years  for  a  new  hire." 

"The  time  has  come,"  this  man  says, 
"for  compassion  by  the  President  and 
the  Ctmgress.  People  make  mistakes 
including  the  President  but  neither 
side  can  be  accused  of  not  being  fine 
citiiens.  Enough  time  has  passed,  the 
point  has  been  made  that  striking 
cannot  be  tolerated.  Our  air  traffic 
syst«n  Is  in  crisis,  needs  immediate 
bolstering  of  low  experienced  levels  by 
a  selective  rehire." 

I  am  going  to  try  to  abbreviate  the 
remainder  of  my  statement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  know  there  is  an- 
other gentleman  wishing  to  speak. 

This  man  talks  briefly  about  delays 
and  the  fact  that  at  Boston  Center 
they  are  now  being  asked  to  put 
planes  into  the  air  and  to  put  them  in 
circles,  to  circle,  because  their  destina- 
tion is  not  ready  to  receive  them. 

Tills  runs  exactly  contrary  to  what 
FAA  has  been  telling  us  all  along,  that 
they  have  full  control,  meaning  that 
they  hold  the  planes  on  the  ground  if 
they  are  going  to  tiave  a  delay.  It  is 
safer,  they  told  us,  to  keep  them  on 
the  ground.  When  you  send  them  into 
the  skies,  you  will  have  no  delays  until 
they  get  to  the  point  of  destination. 

Now.  in  order  to  reduce  that  number 
of  delays  that  Is  ever  increasing,  what 
are  they  doing?  They  are  shooting  the 
planes  up  into  the  air  and  putting 
them  into  circles.  Those  of  us  who  fly 
frequently,  I  am  sure,  have  had  the 
experience  of  knowing  that  for  some 
reason  in  many  cases— and  in  most 
cases  we  do  not  know  why— we  are  cir- 
cling and  circling  and  circling.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  doing 
that. 

He  said,  "If  you  combine  Boston 
with  the  others  who  are  experiencing 
similar  difficulties  around  the  Nation, 
one  can  see  that  logic  and  the  law  of 
averages  increases  the  chance  of 
safety  compromises." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  read  excerpts 
from  some  more  letters,  but  I  would 
choose  not  to  do  so.  The  men  and 
women  at  Boston  Center  have  ap- 
pealed for  help.  They  have  been  ap- 
pealing for  help  for  5M  years,  and  the 
appeal  for  help  comes  not  only  from 
those  who  stayed  on  after  the  strike 
but  from  the  new  hires,  the  new 
people  there.  They  are  doing  a  won- 
derful Job.  They  are  dedicated  men 
and  wcnnen.  and  they  deserve  a  lot  of 
credit  and  a  lot  of  praise  for  what  they 
are  doing. 

But  there  comes  a  point  when  the 
human  system  can  only  take  so  much, 
when  you  are  working  6  days  a  week 
and  you  have  some  problems  at  home 
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or  you  are  not  feeling  well  and  your 
morale  starts  to  suffer.  You  start  to 
experience  burnout  and  fatigue. 

That  is  what  concerns  me  because 
that  Is  the  time  when  the  performance 
of  that  controller  might  be  off. 

And  in  addition.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  we 
looked  at  all  the  midair  collisions  that 
we  have  had  in  the  country.  There  is 
always  a  great  deal  of  publicity  on 
them.  We  had  a  couple  of  crashes  yes- 
terday. We  hear  the  ugly  news  about 
the  loss  of  life  and  that  investigations 
have  commenced,  and  invariably  after 
the  investigation  Is  concluded  there 
will  be  a  report,  and  the  report  will  say 
that  the  accident  was  due  to  the  fault 
of  the  controller,  or  the  report  will  say 
the  accident  was  due  to  the  fault  of 
the  pilot,  or  it  will  say  that  the  acci- 
dent was  due  to  a  lack  of  communica- 
tion, or  that  the  accident  was  due  to 
weather  conditions.  Never  once  have 
we  ever  heard  of  an  accident  that  has 
been  described  to  the  management  of 
FAA,  because  they  are  the  ones  who 
make  the  determination. 

I  strongly  stiggest  that  if  we  in  Con- 
gress sit  back  and  allow  this  to  con- 
tinue, there  wiU  be  accidents,  and 
there  wUl  be  losses  of  lives  that  we 
might  be  able  to  save,  and  that  will  be 
the  fault  of  the  FAA  management  In 
Washington. 

The  men  and  women  out  there  at 
Boston  Center  and  elsewhere  are 
asking  for  our  help.  In  some  cases 
they  are  pleading  for  it.  I  think  it  is 
time  we  responded. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owms]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York  ad- 
dressed the  House.  His  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks.] 


DUCKS  UNLIMITED  60TH  YEAR 
COMMEMORATIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Stsmok- 
LAiro]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  todsy  I 
snd  224  of  our  coltesgues  have  introduced  s 
resolution  to  commemorate  one  of  this  c(xjr>- 
try's  most  outstartding  wetlar>ds  conservation 
orosnizalion,  Ductcs  Unlimited  [DU].  As  a  long- 
time member  and  sponsor  of  Ducks  Unlimited, 
I  am  particulsriy  pleased  that  we  sre  sMe  to 
pay  triiute  to  DU  in  this  manner. 

In  their  own  right,  each  of  the  Members  who 
hsve  sigrwd  on  as  s  cosponaor  should  be  rec- 
ognized as  sn  original  sponsor  becsuse  (XJ's 
success  has  resulted  from  the  cumulative  ef- 
forts of  more  than  600,000  individusis 
throughout  the  North  American  (Continent. 

Wetlands  play  sn  intsgrsi  role  in  maintaining 
the  quality  of  life  through  material  contribu- 
tions to  our  national  economy,  food  supply, 
water  quality  and  supply,  flood  control,  and 
fish,  wildlife,  and  plant  resources  snd  thus  to 


the  heaNh,  safety,  recreaHon,  and  economic 
wsN-baing  of  si  eWzans. 

Our  Federal  Qoxerrswem,  the  gowemtnenU 
of  our  50  States,  and  the  QovammonlB  of 
Canada  and  Mexkx)  jndMdiialy  or  ooleoltMly 
cannot  adequately  protect  these  vakiable  wet- 
Isnds. 

For  more  than  50  years,  members,  voluiv 
taers,  snd  staff  of  Ducks  UnlMtad  haw*  given 
generously  of  their  lime,  ansfgy.  and  financial 
resources  to  conserve  wetlands  habNaL 

WMh  this  reookJton,  we  the  Congress. 
wouU  like  to  sakita  OU  for  their  outalaiMing 
achievements  snd  wish  them  every  success  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  N 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  ioin  wNh  more  than 
half  of  my  coaesguos  today  in  introducing  a 
House  concurrent  resokfton  congratulaling 
Ducks  Uniimiled,  Inc.,  on  its  SOth  annivafiary. 

Begun  January  20,  1937,  by  sportsmen  who 
recognized  that  waterfowl  populations  ware 
being  drastically  impacted  by  the  toes  of  im- 
portant habitat,  the  organizatton  is  now  one  of 
the  most  successful  private  wetlands  and  wa- 
terfowl ponsen/ation  groups  in  the  world  They 
hsve  raised  nearly  1400,000,000  and  have 
conserved  more  than  4,000,000  acres  of  wel- 
Isnds  throughout  h4orth  Amedca.  Their  worti 
continues  today,  through  protects  in  importani 
walsrfowl  areas  throughout  the  UnMed  Stales 
snd  Canada,  snd  through  acUve  padtoipalion 
with  the  Canadian  and  UnMed  States  fish  and 
wiMlife  agencies  in  the  devetopment  and  im- 
piementation  of  the  North  American  watarteMrt 
plan. 

Ducks  Unlimited,  which  has  chapters  in 
almost  all  of  our  districts,  Is  s  foremost  exam- 
ple of  a  group  of  individuals  banding  together 
to  effectively  act  to  restore  and  rehataiitato  an 
important  natural  resource.  While  most  of  the 
members  sre  pnmsrily,  sithough  not  soteiy,  in- 
terested in  waterfowl  hunting,  benefHs  accnie 
to  ail  of  us  through  the  preservatkxt  of  our 
rapidly  decreasing  wetisnds.  In  additton  to 
providing  waterfowl  habitat,  wattands  also 
make  material  contributions  to  our  national 
economy,  food  supply,  water  quality  and 
supply,  snd  to  the  reductton  of  flood  damage. 
In  recognition  of  this  half  s  century  of  out- 
standmg  effort,  we  have  introduced  this  con- 
currant  resokition  in  hopes  of  passsgs  prior  to 
the  Ducks  Unlimitsd  Annual  Convention  to  be 
heU  in  early  May. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  that  the  remainder  of 
our  coHeaguas  wHI  join  with  us  in  passing  this 
worlhwfiile  resoluinn. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  House  concurrent  reso- 
lution which  wss  introduced  todsy  to  recog- 
nize and  congratuiato  Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc., 
on  its  SOth  snniversary  as  one  of  the  largest 
snd  most  auccaesful  privste  wetisnds  snd  wa- 
tarfowt  conaervalion  organizattons  in  the 
worid.  It  is  s  privilege  to  be  sn  orMn«|  co- 
aponsor  of  this  resdulion  which  seeks  to 
honor  an  organizatton  which  has  exhibited 
such  spirited,  Isrsighted  and  disciplined  com- 
mitment throughout  the  past  50  years. 

Mr.  Spesker,  on  Jsnuary  20,  1037,  a  unkjue 
group  of  U.S.  conservsttoniste,  who  had 
watched  North  America's  waterfowl  popula- 
tions decrease  rapidly  during  the  drought  of 
the  aariy  1930's,  banded  together  to  enaurs 
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isissd  noarfy  $400  nMon,  oonaaivad  mora 
man  4  tpann  aGraa  or  waaanoa  naoHa^  oon- 
aknelad  owar  3,000  wadanda  prajads,  and 
camvd  out  mora  dian  15.000  mlaa  of  nesting 


pxii 


Tlialalof  mlaalona  prolScts  anginearad  by 
DU  lahyaaaKia  bagbving  m  1938  when  the 
oiganiialton  oonatnidad  two  wooden  dams 
on  a  Z7,000«crs  wsMand  known  aa  Big  Grass 
Maraf)  in  aoudveanM  Mrtioba.  Since  that 
dma,  Iha  lagacy  and  dadteafion  of  OU  Iwa  iv- 
In  1970  DU  eatablahad  a 
In  1975  DU  began  large- 
woffc  on  tfte  500^000  aero  Cumberland 
Manh;  In  1984  OU  laundiad  its  U.S.  habitat 
ImpnMMMnl  pragnm  which  has  ance  com- 


pMad  64  waManda  pfofads  in  prime  waterfowl 
predudon  Slalsa  wNh  14  more  pro^octs  cur- 
randy  in  dM  balanoac  and  In  1985  the  organi- 
Bdon  enlarad  Into  a  oooperaMve  venture  with 
NAaVa  Landaat  V  aaMMa  inventory  of  some 
80  mHon  waHand  awaa  However,  no  one  m- 
dMdual  can  be  singled  out  for  credK  for  the 
paat  acoomplahmanla  of  DU.  Rather,  the  sue- 
oaaaaa  ai  ma  oiganBsaon  are  uie  coaocavo 
laouft  of  aomo  800,000  mantiars,  vokjnteers, 
and  aMi  wIm>  Iwve  ganeroualy  given  of  their 
laiMb  anaigy,  ana  nnanciai  raaources  to 
achiawe  ouMandng  conaamatlon  objoctivoo.  I, 
atong  w8h  many  Members  of  Congress,  am 
proud  to  number  among  thoae  eoo.OOO-pkjs 


Mr.  Spaokar,  die  wadanda  of  the  ^torth 
Conlnent  play  an  intogral  rote  In 
_  tfia  anvironmeiital  quality  of  Kfe 
ttvough  maSsrial  oonMbudona  to  our  national 
.r,   food   ai^iply,   water   quality   and 
«ood  control,  and  flah  and  wiUlife  re- 
HoMiawar,  wadanda  occupy  only  a 
roentoge  of  ttw  Imd  ««a  of  North 
and  ttwt  area  is  shiMdng  at  the 
rata  of  over  700,000  acrea  per  year. 
oonaenfe  dwindhig  wetlands  habitat, 
"u  And  ihamaaivea  relying  more 
on  Via  human  artd  financial  re- 
of  prtMda  conaarvatkiii  organizations, 
■niatfons  ■(•  Ducks  ummited  whk:h 
naiwarad   ttiia   chaierigo   and   have 
d^iandy  tor  the  pact  50  years  to  pro- 
and  waterfowl 


Toha«> 


Itia 

hCM 

wort 
toot 


I  urge  my  dMinguiahed  col- 
I  to  iota  witti  me  today  In  coaponaoring 
Ma  raaohiHon  aakjdng  the  50tti  annivers«y  of 
Ducka  Unbnitod  and  is  ptoneering  leadership 
In  waisifOMl  conaan<alton  programs  bodt  in 
ttHa  oounby  and  abroad.  I  took  forward  to  ttiair 
Man  praaanca  In  die  field  of  oonaanolton 
and  Vwir  oonltouad  guManoe  to  us  in  Con- 
grsaa  In  fomwlaing  polcy  dedatons  ooncenv 
big  dia  managamant  of  cddcal  wettanda  habi- 
taL 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Specter.  I  am  ploasod  to 
loin  wMi  Congraaaman  Arlan  Stanqelano 
and  tw  odiar  223  ooaponaors  of  House  Con- 
eunanl  naaotodon  106,  whtoh  commemoratoa 
Ducka  UMmiad  for  diair  SO  years  of  wadand 
I  afforta.  Aa  a  member  and  apon- 


aoc  of  DU,  diia  ia  duly  a  fining  tribute  by  wNch 
we  can  acknowiedge  Itieir  outatandkig  work. 

C  n  January  29, 1937,  a  group  of  oonaarva- 
fiort 

in  \  fasNngton,  DC,  to  tOund  what  la  now  one 
of  I  lie  Nadon'a  premiere  rtinaarvaMoii  oigani- 

Ttw  goal  of  ttiia  organizadon  was  to 
Ish  a  continentwide  waterfowl  conservation 
program.  At  ttwt  tfme,  dKMjgh.  I  am  sure  that 
ttwde  indMduals  had  Kttto  idea  of  how  suc- 
ceapfui  and  Important  Ducks  Unlmitod  vrouM 
bectxne  in  pieeoiviiiy  watlanda  habitat 

^om  a  humble  beginning,  of  but  a  handful 
of  people,  DU  now  has  a  membership  of 
nesHy  800.000.  These  600.000  are  votontoere 
wtid  generously  give  tfieir  time,  energy,  sikI  f>- 
nanbal  resources  to  acfiieve  the  outstanding 
conpervation  objectives  of  this  exempiaiy  or- 
osnlzslion* 

Entering  its  SOtti  year,  DU  has  raised  and 
invasted  nearty  $400  million  to  conserve  more 
thaa  4  milHon  acres  of  wetlands  In  the  United 
Sta|9s,  Canada,  and  Mexk». 

In  addition,  IXI's  piorteering  leadership  in 
sderrtific  research  and  management  practioes 
have  been  adopted  by  public  and  private  laiKl 
and  game  managers  throughout  h4orth  Amer- 
ica prxl  in  other  ports  of  ttw  worW. 

Gk>vemments  atone  cannot  adequately  pro- 
tect! vakiable  wettands  wittwut  help  from  pri- 
vatd  organizationa.  Ducks  Unlimited  haa  es- 
tabl|Bhed  and  maintained  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose for  the  protection  and  enhancement  of 
wet^wids  and  waterfowl  habitats  that  is  ttw 
staiidard  of  ottier  similar  organizattons. 

It^  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  support  this 
resdkJtton.  I  wouM  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
ooiaj  make  the  passage  of  this  resoiutkxi  a 
top  mority  in  the  Congress. 
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l^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlei^ian  from  Oregon  [Mr.  WYSsr]  is 
rectenized  for  15  minutes. 

[fSr.  WTDEN  addressed  the  House. 
Hlal  ranarka  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Elxtensions  of  Remaita.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleduui  from  California  [Mr.  Hxthtbr] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

[Mr.  HUNTER  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  VDpear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


OF  THE  NATIONAL  EN- 
'WMENT    FOR    DEMOCRACY 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ORiT  of  Illinois).  Under  a  prevlotis 
ordfer  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  CoimRs]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
itsifour  core  grantees,  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  is  coming 
up  I  for  reauthorization  very  shortly. 
Th^  four  core  grantees,  I  would 
ro^li^  iny  colleagues,  consist  of  the 
AFt#-CIO.  the  International  Democrat 
and  Republican  Institute,  respective. 


in  sevei 
advani 
politi( 
rassing 


and  tha  chamher  of  commerce, 
are  very  oompUeated-aoundtaig 
which  m  leads  to  the  reaUty  that  the 
Natioov  Endowment  for  Democracy, 
it  ia.  is  oporattng  globally  in 
over  TOjcountriea  in  the  wwld,  and  its 
potential  for  good  is  far  outweighed  by 
the  acnal  record  that  they  have  omu- 
paed  ovjer  the  last  several  years. 

We  aile  now  going  to  evaluate  wheth- 
er ther^  is  a  political  and  budgetary 
Justification  to  ccmtlnue  the  National 
Endowmmt  for  Democracy,  whether 
on  groiBds  of  political  and  fiscal  prag- 
matism Ithis  organization  makes  sense. 

The  national  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy in  some  circles  is  referred  to 
as  the  Taxpayers'  Funding  for  Foreign 
Elections  Act.  In  other  words,  it  allows 
at  taxpayer  expense  for  the  United 
States  through  these  organizations 
within  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  to  meddle  in  other  people's 
foreign  jelections.  And  it  has  meddled 
foreign  elections  to  our  dis- 
.  It  continues  to  engage  In 
advocacy,  frequently  embar- 
Govemment  and  the  State 
Departi^ent  in  the  process.  It  Is  an  in- 
defensible use  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  and  is  even  more  so  in  this  era 
of  Orai^m-Rudman-HollingB. 

Of  coprse,  the  National  Endowment 
for  DeiSocracy  maintains  that  its  ac- 
tivities are  necessary  to  promote 
democratic  institutions,  and  that  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  political 
activities  in  other  countries  in  which 
they  arc  guests.  But  it  has  already  se- 
creUy  supported  a  political  organiza- 
tion inj  Prance,  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  democracies,  by  actively  oppos- 
ing theije  the  governing  party  of  Presi- 
dent Mttterrand.  President  Bfitterrand 
was  not  informed  that  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers txad  funded  his  political  oppo- 
nent's fkoiiv.  and  that  the  group  had 
publidud  ties  to  at  least  one  outlawed 
terrorist  organization. 

In  ai|other  extraordinary  activity, 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy was  funding  an  organization  ad- 
vocatini :  support  of  Contra  funding  in 
America  n  newspM>er  advertlsonents. 

□  1830 

Taxpayer  money  used  to  advise  the 
Membei  s  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ho  v  to  vote  on  a  Contra  aid  bill, 
advocating  a  pro-Contra  position  op- 
posed o\  'erwhelmlngly  by  a  majority  of 
Americans  for  the  last  several  years. 
What  a  lesson  in  the  ideals  of  democ- 
racy. 

The  prganization  known  as  Pro- 
demca  i  argued  that  none  of  the 
moneys  went  to  the  advertisements, 
but  the  Arguments  were  unconvincing. 
Funds  are  fungible,  as  we  all  know  and 
its  as  simple  as  that. 

Prodemca  also  used  National  Endow- 
ment moneys  to  fund  the  Nicaraguan 
opposition  newqtaper.  La  Prensa  in 
NicaragtuL  In  other  words,  here  again 
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we  are  directly  intervening  into  a  po- 
litical dispute  with  counterproductive 
results  in  terms  of  promoting  dono- 
cratic  reform.  This  time  it  is  in  a  war- 
torn  land  over  which  there  is  so  much 
debate  in  this  country. 

NED'S  activities  certainly  did  not  en- 
hance free  speech  in  Nicaragua. 
Rather,  the  publicized  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  connection 
and  the  in^titude  with  which  it  was 
administered  gave  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  the  excuse  that  it  sorely 
nested  to  close  the  opposition  newspa- 
per. So,  democracy  lost  there,  it  suf- 
fered a  serious  blow  at  the  hands  of 
the  Endowment. 

Other  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy activities  have  included  the 
support  of  a  military-backed  candidate 
in  Panama  in  the  Presidential  election, 
the  closest  one  ever.  Yes,  you  heard 
me  correctly,  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  federally  funded,  was 
involved  in  supporting  a  military- 
backed  candidate  in  1984  in  the  nation 
of  Panama  provoking  protests  from 
the  American  Ambassador  in  Panama. 
NED  also  supports  the  ADN  Party  in 
Bolivia.  It  supports  the  Conservative 
Party  In  Colombia.  It  has  operations 
in  democracies  like  Portugal.  It  has 
political  action  committees  In  El  Sal- 
vador, and  a  wide  range  of  internation- 
al organizations  with  very  ideological 
and  political  agendas. 

The  publication  of  the  relationship 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy and  organizations  it  funds, 
has  been,  to  put  it  mildly,  very  embar- 
rassing over  the  last  several  years. 

The  OAO  finding  that  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  has  been 
funding  the  National  Political  Party 
Institutes  in  violation  of  congressional 
law  was  disturbing  and  shocking  to  a 
number  of  congressional  Members  of 
both  polidcal  parties  In  this  country 
as  was  the  revelation  that  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  appeared  to  support  in 
the  Philippines  a  labor  union  created 
by  the  former  dictator  there,  the  de- 
posed President  Ferdinand  Marcos. 

The  list  of  travesties  goes  on  and  on. 
All  activities  being  carried  on  to  sup- 
port democratic  transitions  to  open 
closed  societies  covers  the  nature  of 
the  activities  that  this  money  Is  being 
iised  for.  Federal  money,  taxpayers' 
money. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  National  En- 
dowment fimds  incredibly  go  to  orga- 
niaati(His  who  are  represented  by 
members  of  the  board.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  highly  Incestuous  relationship- 
more  donocractic  idealism.  The  people 
on  the  board  give  the  money  to  each 
of  the  organizations  that  they  are  re- 
lated to. 

Is  this  necessary,  even  assuming  that 
these  purposes  are  worthy?  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  it  Is  not  because  pri- 
vate citizens  donate  far  more  than  is 
federally  given  to  NED  for  many  pur- 
poaea  of  promoting  democracy  that 


are  far  leas  cmtroversiaL  Private  citi- 
zens have  spent  over  $1.5  billion  last 
year  throu^  various  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  to  promote  democ- 
racy in  organizations  around  the 
world,  which  is  a  perfectly  valid  right 
an  activity  to  be  oicouraged  and 
within  the  scope  of  this  law  provided 
there  is  no  military  support  in  any 
way.  But  what  we  have  here  is  incredi- 
ble meddling  and  politicizing  through 
an  organization  funded  through  the 
taxpayers  that  further  brings  into 
question  the  Constitution  and  its  pro- 
visions governing  administration  of 
American  foreign  policy.  How  and  why 
it  came  into  being  is  a  matter  for 
future  consideratioiL 

The  National  Endowment  of  Democ- 
racy has  ^pealing  euphemisms  for 
meddling  when  they  move  into  foreign 
countries.  Countries  are  in  crisis  like 
France,  for  instance  or  they  are  trying 
to  sustain  democratic  ponibilitles  in 
Portugal  for  example,  or  they  are  sup- 
porting democratic  transitions;  in 
Panama  maybe?  They  are  attempting 
to  strengthen  these  new  democracies. 
They  are  encouraging  workers  to  be  in 
labor  unions.  The  Ust  of  descriptions, 
all  flattering  and  supportable  on  their 
face,  goes  on  and  on. 

But  the  truth  is  that  they  are  really 
foreign  political  intervention  paid  for 
by  our  taxpayers  without  appropriate 
congressional  oversight.  And  Just  as 
frequently  without  serious  congres- 
sional approval. 

To  me,  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  is  suspect  and  question- 
able, exactly  because  they  have 
funded  organizations  like  Prodemca, 
Friends  of  the  Democratic  Center  in 
Central  America,  which  is  one  of 
Marine  Colonel  North's  conduits  to 
the  Contras. 

Founded  by  Contra  leader  Arturo 
Cruz  and  Penn  Kemble,  Prodemca  is 
also  funded  by  Carl  ChanneU's  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Preservation  of 
Liboty,  one  of  Oliver  North's  fimd- 
ralsing  organizations  for  the  Contras. 

Mr.  Kemble  and  his  sister,  Eugenia, 
who  runs  the  Free  Trade  Union  Insti- 
tute, the  AFL-CIO's  national  endow- 
ment grantee  organization,  were 
amoimt  the  early  supporters  of 
Project  Democracy,  another  operation 
officially  launched  by  President  Rea- 
gan's National  Security  Directive  num- 
bered 77  that  led  directly  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council's  covert  activi- 
ties that  have  frequently  proved  Ille- 
gal in  both  Iran  and  Nicaragua. 

In  other  words,  so  much  has  hap- 
pened since  the  last  time  that  the 
House  funded  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy,  that  we  will  now 
have  to  very  carefully  go  through  the 
relationship  of  many  of  these  support 
organizations,  arms,  cover  organiza- 
tions, conduits,  for  organizations 
funded  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy.  This  is  a  whole  new 
ball  game.  To  that  end,  I  have  accept- 


ed the  invitation  of  the  ehalrman  of 
the  Foreign  Operatirais  Suboommtttee 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  OommtMee.  the 
Honorable  Dak  Mica,  to  meet  with 
him  to  see  if  we  can  sort  out  some  of 
these  activities  and  see  if  he  is  gotnc  to 
continue  his  commitment  to  come 
down  hard  on  NED  if  they  have  violat- 
ed their  charter. 

Those  were  the  assurances  that  I  got 
after  last  year's  vote  and  still  new  rev- 
elations have  been  discovered  sinoe 
then,  and  so  I  look  forward  to  meeting 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee who  has  this  JurisdictioiL 

O  1840 

Now,  the  amendment  that  I  offered 
last  year  to  abolish  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  received  a 
very  healthy  vote.  It  carried  before  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  At  that  time  the  issue 
was  the  intervention  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  in  foreign 
election  processes  in  Panama,  and 
other  activities  involving,  political  par- 
ties and  their  affiliated  organizations. 
Its  relationship  to  the  ADN  Party  in 
Bolivia,  the  Conservative  Party  in  Co- 
lombia, the  Center  for  Political  Stud- 
ies in  Guatemala  and  others  have  all 
been  also  questioned. 

The  Issue  Is  still  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's foreign  policy  being  made  and 
implemented  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  E>emocracy.  its  surrogates,  its 
overt  and  covert  funding  grantees  and 
recipients  of  funds  through  a  number 
of  networks  and  mechanisms,  and  the 
Iran-Contra  scandal  should  ranind  us 
of  the  danger  of  that.  And  the  scope 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy's foreign  activities  is  much 
broader  than  tampering  in  foreign 
elections.  This  is  the  fourth  year  of  its 
operation,  and  as  far  as  I  can  tell  from 
the  information  that  has  come  to  my 
attention,  it  has  been  4  years  too  long. 

The  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy's mission  characterized  once 
by  President  Reagan  as  being  bold  and 
difficult,  in  reality  should  be  classified 
as  illegal  and  prone  to  misadventures 
and  mischief,  with  the  inevitable  em- 
barrassing International  repercussions 
that  have  occurred. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  be  following  very  care- 
fully with  me  the  new  Information 
about  the  Contra-Iran  connection  that 
the  National  Endowment  has  had  with 
the  funding  illegally  and  covertly  of 
the  Contras  publicly  and  privately  and 
other  related  matters. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gm- 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
SfhattI  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

[Mr.  SPRATT  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.! 
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APPOmTMEKT  AB  ADDITIONAL 
MWiBBl  TO  THK  SELECT  CX>M- 
lli'l'IVE  Olf  UUNOKR 

Tbe  SFKAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gbat  of  minoii).  Without  objection. 
and  purwiMit  to  Metlon  103  of  House 
Raaotutloo  M  of  the  100th  Consrees 
and  the  order  of  the  House  of  January 
SS,  1907.  the  Chair  appoints  as  an  ad- 
dlttanal  nMimber  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger  the  gentleman  from 
Ookwado  EMr.  Bbowk]. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  today, 
the  Chair  declares  the  House  in  recess 
subject  to  the  can  of  the  diair. 

Aoemdingly  (at  6  o'dodi  and  44  min- 
utes pjD.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
■ulkject  to  the  call  of  the  Cliair. 


D  1950 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  ino  tempore  (Mx.  Qbat  of  Illi- 
nois) at  7:55  pjn. 


10B8AOE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallfn.  one  of  its  derlcs.  announced 
that  the  Soiate  had  paned  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  lOS.  (3oncun«nt  Reaoluti<m 
lOS  piotfcllm  for  a  «nn««ti«wi*i  adjournment 
of  the  House  tram  Aptfl  9  to  AitrQ  31, 1987, 
and  a  oolidttloiial  adjonmnient  of  the 
Senate  from  April  9,  10,  w  11  to  April  21, 
I9«7. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENC:E 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MAOxoAir  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MiCHKL).  for  today  between  the  hours 
of  12  noon  and  3  pjn.,  on  account  of 
nineas  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  apedal 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SLAuaBiBt  of  Virginia)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaite  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  SraimLuis.  for  15  minutes. 
today. 

Mr.  SuflDQUiST.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  H*in— lacampT,  for  5  minutes. 
today. 

Mr.  OmoBicH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HuHm.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pashatah.  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  23. 


(The  following  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quAt  of  Mr.  Joins)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlcs  and  include  ex- 
traaeous  material:) 
Mr.  AuzAHOBR.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  FAHnzA.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  EacAST.  for  5  minutes,  today, 
'r.  DtxoH.  for  5  minutes,  today, 
r.  WTsnf.  for  15  minutes,  today, 
r.  Sfbatt,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Hail  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 

C^HTKRS.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

le  following  Members  (at  the  re- 

of  Mr.  MoLiHABi)  to  revise  and 

their  remailEs  and  include  ex- 

^eous  material:) 

LuHGRSH,  for  5  minutes,  on  April 


23. 


.    LnHOSBH, 

28. 
.    LUNORSH, 

30. 


for   60   minutes,   on 
for  60  minutes,  on 


rSION  OF  REMARKS 
unanimous  consent,  permission 
evlse   and   extend   remarks  was 
ktedto: 

Stokks.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous] matter,  notwltlistanding  the  fact 
thai  I  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Rbg  9RO  and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Pri]  iter  to  cost  $1,621. 

a  r.  Kommr,  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today  immediately  preced- 
ing irote  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
UOQ  93. 

li^.  Weldon,  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today  immediately  follow- 
Ingyote  on  Dannemeyer  amendment. 

(Ihe  following  Memtjers  (at  the  re- 
queit  of  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York) 
and'to  include  extraneous  matter) 
hb[.  Skomwat  In  three  Instances. 
tAa,  Roukema  In  four  instances. 
ia.  GnjfAH  in  two  Instances. 
M  rs.  JoHHsoN  of  Connecticut. 
it  r.  Badham. 
Id  r.  iHHors. 

Bd  r.  BuBTOR  of  Indiana. 
M  r.  Spercs. 
a  r.  YouMG  of  Alaska. 
Bd  r.  DeWimb. 
lid  r.  DssBB  of  California, 
lid  r.  Kohhyu. 

lid  r.  Taukb  in  three  instances. 
14*.  Oekas  in  two  instances. 
Coats. 
Hxrger. 

KoLBB  in  two  instances. 
Rowlahd  of  Connecticut. 

1A-.  COBLB. 

M  r.  Ouhdebsoh. 

lid  r.  Porter. 

T  le  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
que  It  of  Mr.  Joirtz)  and  to  include  ex- 
trai  ecus  matter) 

lid  r.  Lehmah  of  Florida. 

M  r.  DwTER  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Beilehsoii. 
Vemto. 

■  MURFHT. 

BA-.  Torres  in  three  instances. 


Mr 

Idr 
Mr 


2: 


fJORSKZ. 

KT  of  Washington. 


'A  in  three  instances. 

s. 
ielbo. 

ICAHT. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr.Ki 

Mr.  Pi 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr.Ui 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr.  Ml 
Bfr.M 
Mr.Ai 
Mr.  F^ORio. 
Mr.  BOwARDS  of  C!alifomia. 
Mr.  SikLLiNos. 
Bir.KiLDES. 

Mr.  IMWMET  of  New  York. 
Mr.   S^ciTH   of   Florida   in 
stances. 
Mr.  B<^inEER  in  two  Instances. 
Bfr. 
BCr.  NRCHOL8. 

Mr.  F^  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  G^HDERSOir. 
Mr.  SijosDS. 


>TBAL. 
)LX. 

of  Maryland. 
iTHA  in  two  instances. 


two   In- 


OLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

O,  from  the  Commit- 

use  Administration,  reported 

committee  luul  examined 

truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 

following  tiUe.  which  was 

signed  by  the  Speaker 

An  act  to  make  technical  cor- 

defenae-related  laws. 


JOINT 


)LUTION  PRESENTED 
THE  PRESIDENT 

[O,  from  the  Commit- 
Admlnistration,  reported 
that  tha^  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing date  present  to  the  President,  for 
bis  approval,  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Ret.  200.  Joint  resolution  designatinc 
April  10, 1 987,  as  "Education  Day  UJ3JL" 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  n^TON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  theiHouse  do  now  adjourn. 

The  mption  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  tlie  provisions  of  House  Conciur- 
rent  Resolution  103  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress, the  House  stands  adjourned 
until  12  noon  on  Tuesday.  April  21. 
1987. 

Thereilpon  (at  7  o'clock  and  56  min- 
utes pjt.)  piustiant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Rep>lution  103.  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  ^ril  21,  1987. 
at  12no<in. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMDNICATION8. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1135.  A  letter  fitmi  the  Cbiet,  Program  U- 
alaon  Division,  Office  of  Legislative  Uaiaon, 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting 
notification  that  on  Aprfl  10.  1987,  the  De- 
partment intends  to  file  a  Draft  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  [DEI81  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  on  the 
proposed  final  deployment  of  the  Oround 
Wave  Emergency  Network  [OWEN],  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  99-145,  section  309(c)  (99 
Stat.  610);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1136.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmltttng  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions (or  the  Endowment  Challenge  Orant 
Program,  pursuant  to  20  UJ3.C.  1232(dXl): 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1137.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency;  trans- 
mitting a  listing  of  the  defense  articles  and 
services  provided  to  Chad  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  of  April  3.  1987.  under 
the  authority  of  Presidential  Determination 
87-5,  dated  Deoemt)er  16.  1986  (Ex.  Com. 
No.  88).  pursuant  to  22  U.8.C.  2318(bX2):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  «"""«'  report  of  its  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedmn  of  Inf  omuitlon  Act 
during  caloidar  year  1986,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

1139.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  VS. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  Oxmnlasion's  annual  report  of  its 
compliance  with  the  CSfovemment  In  the 
Stmshine  Act  during  calendar  year  1986. 
pursuant  to  5  n.S.C.  652b(J);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1140.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  Corporation's  annual 
report  of  its  actlvlUes  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1986. 
pursuant  to  5  UJ8.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Govemmeat  Operations. 

1141.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  Ihe  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  a  drift  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  an  apprcprtate  retirement  system 
for  certain  Judges  uui  magistrates,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1142.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  tranrndtttng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legiiOation  tc  authorize  api»opria- 
tl<»>s  for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  for  other  vurpoees,  pursuant  to  31 
VAC.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
mmt  Opnatloos.  A  report  on  the  vioIatioD 
of  the  Truth  In  Negotiations  Act  whi^  give 
defense  contractors  millions  in  excess  prof- 
its (Rept.  100-47).  Referred  to  the  C^oramit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  CTommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  A  report  on  the  armed 
services'  tactical  communication  systems 
still  cannot  work  together  In  Joint  oper- 
ations (Rept.  100-48).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  799.  A  bill  to  designate 
a  segment  of  the  Kings  River  in  California 
as  a  wild  and  scenic  river,  with  amendments 
(Rept.  100-40).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Ck>mmittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  HJl.  1750.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Buy  American  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  100-50. 
Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KASTENMKUIK:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  HJl.  1510.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe 
35.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  inventions  in  outer  space 
(Rept.  100-51,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMBdlTTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BHLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DIXON:  Conmlttee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  A  report  on  the  investiga- 
tion of  financial  trasactlons  participated  in 
and  glfU  of  tianapottatlon  accepted  by  Rep- 
resentative FemandJ.  St  Germain  (Rept 
100-46).  Referred  to  he  House  C^alendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FLIFPO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cal- 
LAHAii,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Jsmnis, 
Mr.  Dardkn,  Mr.  CXabxk,  Mr.  Ebd- 
RKicH.  and  Mr.  Habris): 
HJt.  2025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Tnumwrtation. 
By  Mr.  C^OLEMAN  of  Missouri  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Jems  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Maoioaii,  Mr.  Ekglish.  Mr.  JwrwaaaB, 
Mr.  Mablbib,  Mr.  Hucxabt,  Mr. 
HonciHS,     Mr.     Stahgklaiid,     Mr. 
OucKMAH,  Mr.  Stkrholm.  Mr.  Volk- 
MXR.  Mr.  RoBBtTS,  Mr.  Embsoh.  Mr. 
MoRRisoH  of  Washington,  Mr.  Oum- 
DBisoN,  Mr.  Taixor,  Mr.  Robkkt  F. 
SmTH.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
CoMBisT.  Mr.  Taukk.  Mr.  Scroxtik, 
Mr.  EsFT,  Mr.  Joirez,  Mr.  Graitdt. 
Mr.    MoifTGOKKXY.    Mr.    Lorr,    Mr. 
Taylor.  Mr.  Traxur,  Mr.  McHogh, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Liviiig- 
STOH,  Mr.  Skklioh.  BCr.  Watkims, 
Mr.    BmsuisR.    Mr.    Cuhoer.    Mr. 
DoRKAM  of  CTalifomla.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Pashatah,  Mr.  Williams,  Bfr.  Daub, 
Mr.    Framk.    Mr.    McCollom.    Mr. 
Wbbkr.  Mr.  BooLnR.  Mr.  Robihsor. 
Mr.  BiTBCHmR,  Mr.  Hoogrtoh,  Mr. 
Uftob,    Mr.    Stalliros.    and    Mr. 
Writtakrr): 
HH.  2026.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  De- 
partmmt  of  Agriculture  ttaaH  be  known  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Development,  to  transfer  certain  other  pro- 
grams within  such  Department  to  a  newly 
established  Rural  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

HJt  2027.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  nine  re- 
gional educational  laboratories  to  receive 
funds  from  the  Department  of  Education  to 
develop   and   operate   dononstratlon   pro- 


grams based  in  local  edocatianal  aceodes  to 
provide  rural  secondary  schocd  students 
with  inf oimatian,  aMJitanre.  and  pwnnal 
support  related  to  the  preparatton.  diotoe. 
and  selection  of  poataeoaodary  edocatianal 
programs  and  tnstttutians  of  hitfier  edaca- 
tkm  as  well  as  career  plaonins:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  tabor. 

HJt.  2028.  A  bin  to  provide  goldaaoe  and 
oversight  for  programs  for  the  devekipBient 
of  rural  businesses,  and  to  implement  the 
commitment  of  the  Federal  Goveniment  to 
the  goal  of  encouraging  greater  economic 
opportunity  for  rural  area  enterprenenera; 
to  the  CMnmlttee  on  Wiwn  Business. 

BJR.  2029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  to  provide 
for  procurement  set-aside  targets  for  rural 
areas;  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  Oovemmient 

Operations.  

By   Mr.   TAUKE   (for   himself.   Mr. 
SwiR,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Slattirt,  Mr. 
Niblsom  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Matbui): 
HJl.  2030.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Bdl  operat- 
ing companies  to  provide  information  serv- 
ices  and  to  manufacture   telecommunica- 
tions equipment,  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  concurrently  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  30  calendar  days  f (dlowing  the 
date  on  which  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  files  its  report  in  the  House. 
By  Mr.   ALEXANDER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  JoRBS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  GucK- 
MAR,  Mr.  Dorgah  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Karjorski): 
Hit.  2031.  A  bill  to  amoMl  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  require  that  all  gasoline  sold  by  refin- 
eries in  the  United  States  contain  a  certain 
percentage  of  ethanol  or  certain  percent- 
ages of  both  ethanol  and  methanol;  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
to  extend  for  8  years  certain  tax  beneflta  for 
fuels  containing  alcohol;  and  to  provide  that 
revenues  to  the  highway  trust  fund  shaQ 
not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  such  tax  bow- 
fits;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mi.  ANDERSON: 
H.R.  2032.  A  bin  to  authoriae  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Liberty  ship  Protector,  to  the 
(^mmlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies.   

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
HJl.  2033.  A  biU  to  extend  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  diamond  tool 
blanks;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ARCSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Arorxws): 
HJl.  2034.  A  blU  to  amend  section  607  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  an  allow- 
anoe  for  detectable  moisture  and  impurities 
in  determining  tare  on  imports  of  crude  oQ 
and  petroleum  products;  to  the  Oxxmilttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ATKINS: 
HJl.  2035.  A  bin  to  increase  the  amoimt 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  property 
acquisition,  restoration,  and  development, 
and  for  traimiortation.  educattonal.  and  cul- 
tural programs,  relating  to  the  LoweU  Na- 
tional Historical  Park;  to  continue  the  ttfm 
of  a  member  of  the  LoweU  Historic  Preser- 
vation Commission  pending  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor;  to  adjust  a  quorum  of 
the  Ckmunlsslon  in  the  event  of  a  vacancr. 
and  to  delay  the  termination  of  the  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BATES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
ScHXUBR.  Mr.  Waxmar,  Mr.  Edwarm 
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HJL  2067.  A  Mil  to  amend  section  1106  of 
title  91.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 


HJt.  2066.  A  biU  to  amend  9911  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986 
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ot  Oillfanta.  Ux. 


Mr.  Si- 


r. 


A  MD  tp  nqnirc  tbe  Bivlrai- 
Frotaettan  Agoiey  to  tike  oerUin 
to  protect  the  ■tnUtMplierie  oaotte 
taw  from  depletion  rnenltint  Cram  cblaro- 
flnomeertwoe.  and  tor  other  paipoaea:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  OnmmlttaM  on  ■neny  and  Oom- 
if^f  ^^;  qflf;nf^_  SpiiQe,  and  Tecbnolocy; 
Wayi  and  Ifeana;  and  Vordtn  Attain. 

By  Mr.  BDIJBN80N  (for  hluMelf  .  Mr. 
Hamm.  and  M^.  NBLac»  of  Utah): 
HJL  aorr.  a  MQ  to  amend  the  Internal 
Kcfenue  Code  of  IMS  to  Increaae  the  exdae 
taxes  on  wtne  and  beer,  to  the  ConuBittee 
on  Ways  and  Meana. 
ByMr.BIAaOI: 
HJl.  SOM.  A  un  to  amend  the  ChOd 
Ahoee  Prerentian  and  Treatment  and  Adop- 
tion Reform  Aet  to  eatabllih  a  grant  pro- 
gram for  foater  care  and  adoption  aaaist- 
anoe;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  ' 

By  Mr.  WnJHAKW  (fOr  himaelf.  Mr. 
McOoLLUif.  Mr.  Scauma.  Mrs. 
yuQuroncB,  and  Mrs.  Bbrlit): 
HJL  MM.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M6  to  allow  indtviduato  a 
tax  deduction  fbr  expeniei  exceeding  5  per- 
cent of  adjuated  groaa  income  incurred  in 
care  of  certain  ddeily  individuala,  to  allow 
phyaldana  and  regiatered  profeasional 
nunea  a  tax  deduction  for  the  cost  of  cer- 
tain gooda  and  aerTleea  donated  by  them  to 
dderly  indiridualB,  to  permit  tax-free  with- 
drawala  from  indlvldnal  retirement  accoimta 
to  pay  certain  long-term  care  expenses  or 
purefaaae  insurance  to  eover  such  expenses, 
and  to  allow  employeis  to  deduct  contrlbu- 
ttona  to  employee  pension  plans  for  the  pur- 
cbaae  of  long-term  care  insurance  for  em- 
ptoyees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
HJt  MM.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1M8  to  prohibit  smoldng  on 
domestic  and  Intexnatianal  commercial  air- 
craft flights;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Vtma^  yyl  TYWltlW^TtatlOTt. 

By  Mr.  BONKER  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
Taukb,  Mr.  Okat  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  KrKTWWXT.  Mr.  AuConi.  Mr. 
Oanrrw.  Mr.  Lowxt  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Dnxima.  Mr.  Edwabm  of 
Califorala,  Mr.  HAWSon.  Mr.  Dtm- 
ALLT.  Mr.  Baowii  of  California,  Mr. 
Baib,  Mr.  PAUimtoT,  Mr.  Hatb  of 
minoti,  Mrs.  Coluhs,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  MAvaouua,  Mr.  Mruio,  Mr. 
CaoGxxiT.  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Ownia  of 
New  York.  Mr.  WAuam.  Mr. 
MuaPHT,  Mr.  KAanamxiKa.  Mr.  Da- 

.  Fabo.  Mr.  OoirRaa,  and  Mr.  Pxa- 


HJt  a041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  a  tax- 
payer conscientiously  opposed  to  partldpa- 
tkm  in  war  may  elect  to  have  such  taxpay- 
er's income,  estate,  or  gift  tax  payments 
vent  for  nonmHttary  purposes;  to  create 
the  UJB.  Pmoe  Tax  Fund  to  receive  such  tax 
payments;  to  establish  a  U.S.  Peace  Tax 
F^md  Board  of  Trustees;  and  for  other  pur- 
to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 


By  Mr.  BOMKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Buoox.     Mr.     RoTaAL,     and     Mr. 


HJl.  9043.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Older 
Americana  Aet  of  IMS  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  provialons  relating  to  SUte 
kmg-term  care  ombadsman  programs,  and 
for  other  purpoaea;  Jointly,  to  the  Commlt- 
teea  on  Education  and  Labor,  Ways  and 
Meana,  and  &iergy  and  Commerce. 


I    ByMr.CRAIO: 
HJt.  SMS.  A  bill  to  pndiRdt  the  importa- 
tion of  certain  products  of  Australia  and 
Ne^  7iealanrt:  to  the  Cixnmlttee  on  Ways 


By  Mr.  DAROEN  (for  himaeU.   Mr. 
KoeniATBU  and  Mr.  Ijkhmah  of  Cali- 
fornia): 
IciR.  3044.  A  bill  entiUed  the  "Nevada  WU- 
deiiieas  Protection  Act  of  1987";  J<rintly,  to 
thMConmiltteea  on  Agriculture  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

I   By  Mr.  DB  LA  OARZA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Maoioaji,  Mr.  Johb  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  CoLBCAR  of  MlsBouri,  Mr.  Jams 
of  North   Carolina.  Mr.   Baowii  of 
California,  Mr.  Rook,  Mr.  EtftajSH. 
Mr.    PAaxiTA.    Mr.    Hucxabt,    Mr. 
OucKMAii,  Mr.  C^oxLHo,  Mr.  Stkh- 
Houc  Mr.  VcHJoma.  Mr.  Hatcbxk. 
Mr.    Taux»,    Mr.    SxAoaxaa,    Mr. 
EvAHS.  Mr.  Thokas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Olim,  Mr.  Pimnr,  Mr.  Staluhgs,  Mr. 
Naolb,  Mr.  Jomz.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Campbxix.  Mr. 
Esrr,  Mr.  Makixnxb,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Stanoxland.  Mr.  Robxkts,  Mr. 
EifxasoN,     Mr.     OuNDBisoN,     Mr. 
Ronar  F.  Smra,  Mr.  Combut,  Mr. 
SuuuaiTS,  Mr.  Oranqy.  Mr.  AoCon, 
Mr.     BoNxs     of     Tennessee,     Mr. 
BxTAirr,  Mr.  Oahkb,  Mr.  CLafoxa, 
Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Dunn,  Mr.  Orant,  Mr.  HxnrxR.  Mr. 
KAsmncaxR.      Mr.      Lujan.      Mr. 
McHvoB.  Mr.  McEwxH.  Mr.  Obkt. 
i      Mr.  RiCBARDSOR,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
I      Skxlton.  Mr.  Slattirt,  Mrs.  Smith 
I      of    Nebraska.    Mr.    Solomon,    Mr. 
I      Sfratt,  Mr.  TAtncx,  Mr.  Tatlor,  Mr. 
^      Traxlxr.  and  Mr.  Wxbxr): 
BdR.  2045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  to  permit  the  prepay- 
ment of  Federal  financing  bank  loans  made 
to  fural  electrification  and  telephcme  sys- 
temfc  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  dx  la  OARZA  (for  himaelf  and 
Mr.  Bustamantb): 
HiR.  2046.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  conclude  agreemente  with 
the  appropriate  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  to  correct  pollution  of 
the  Rio  Grande;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr  DICKS: 
HJt.  2(K7.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Defense 
Nudear  Facilities  Safety  Agency  in  order  to 
provide  for  increased  standards  of  safety 
with  respect  to  radioactive  emissions  result- 
ing from  activities  carried  out  at  nuclear  f a- 
dlllles  of  the  Department  of  Energy;  joint- 
ly, ko  the  CTommittees  on  Armed  Services 
andlEnergy  and  Commerce. 
'   By  BIr.  DioOUARDI: 
H3.  2048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  domestic  air 
can  lers  from  providing  alcoholic  beverages 
on  ( iomestlc  and  international  flighte  to  per- 
sont  under  21  years  of  age;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportotlon. 
By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H  R.  2049.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312(c) 
of  t  le  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  relating 
to  I  Esearch  and  development,  to  require  the 
Sec  etary  of  TranqwrtaUon  to  assure  the 
development  of  a  colllaion  avoidance  system 
for  use  aa  all  civil  and  military  aircraft  of 
the  United  Stetes  in  the  interest  of  air 
saffltr.  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

and  Tranqwrtation. 

1  By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Coxlho,  Mr.  Fdsxsr. 
Mr.  Orat  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Schkoxr, 
Mrs.   Collins,  Mr.   Crockxtt.   Mr. 


ATiB  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Carx.  and  Mr. 

RicBARoaoN): 
HJt  3^  A  bai  to  amend  the  Internal 
Code  of  1986  to  remove  certain 
cm  charitable  oontributlona  of 
to  the  C^nnmlttee  on  Ways 

DRKIEU  of  (California: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

of  1986  to  aUow  individuals  a 

Income  tax  for  the  purchase 

i<m  of  locks  and  other  security 

residences;  to  the  (Committee  <m 

Means. 

Mr.   DURBIN  (for  himaelf,  Mr. 
iioAN,      Mr.     Alxxambbr,     Mr. 
ROAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Oxr- 
hKrbt,  Mr.  QucKMAN,  Mr.  Orandt, 
Hollowat,  Mr.  Liohttoot,  Mr. 
cEwxN,  Mrs.   Martin  of  Illinoia, 
Pbnnt,  Mr.  Pricb  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
URTB,  Mr.  Sbxlton,  Mr.  Slat- 
it,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
ALUNOS.     Mr.     Stanoxlans,     Mr. 
N,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Trax- 

HJt.  2052.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  energy  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  improve  the  va- 
vironment.  and  expand  markets  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  by  providing  for  the  in- 
creased use  of  motor  fuel  blended  with  etha- 
nol;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce.   I 

EVANS: 
>3.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XVI  of  the 
ity  Act  to  increase  from  $35  to 
ith  the  amount  of  the  personal  al- 
rhlch  is  presently  provided  for  eli- 
ivlduals  and  eligible  spouses  who 
ical  institutions,  with  sulisequent 
annual  increases  in  the  amount  of  such  al- 
lowance to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living;  tb  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.   | 

H.R.  2054.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  avaU- 
ability  of  extended  unemployment  benefits 
shall  be  determined  by  using  the  total  un- 
employment rate  and  that  such  benefits 
may  be  imade  available  on  tn  area  basis 
wlUiin  a  {state;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Me 

By  Mr.  FRANK:  

HJt.  2^55.  A  bill  to  am«nd  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  t«  limit  the  penalty 
for  late  enrollment  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram to  10  percent  and  :wice  the  period  of 
no  enrollment:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  ard  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  (for  hhnself  and 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lukxn): 
H.R.  2056.  A  bill  reiulring  the  develop- 
ment of  hazardous  materials  emergency  re- 
sponse ptooedures,  proUbiting  the  transpor- 
totlon of!  hazardous  materials  in  certain  ob- 
solete railroad  tank  cars,  and  requiring  a 
study  oo  railroad  tank  car  design  proce- 
dures; t9  the  Committes  on  Energy  and 

By  Mr.  HAMILTOM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Danixl.  Mr. 
>z.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Dahnxmktxr. 
DoROAN  of  Ntrth  Dakota,  Mr. 
Mr.  Dsmr  Smith,  Mr.  Rob- 
Mr.  Sabo,  >*'.  MrvMX,  Mr.  Fas- 
Mr.  DwTXRof  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Mr.  Bbrxan,  Mr.  ViacLoaKT, 
JoNTz,  Mrs.  lo^B,  Mr.  Bilirak- 
Mr.  Hatxs  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Smiir 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Bv«w,  Ma.  Kattor.  Mr. 
M*.  JAooaa,  Mr.  Cour- 
Mr.  ARMxt  Mr.  Millxr  of  Call- 
f dmla,  and  Mr.  Tjhman  of  Florida): 


HJL  3067.  A  bOI  to  amend  aection  1105  of 
title  81,  United  Statea  Code,  retating  to  the 
Preaident's  budget  to  require  it  to  aqwrate- 
ly  set  forth  the  aimual  budget  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Syatan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Qovemment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HAMMER8CHMIDT: 
HJl.  3058.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XI  and 
ZVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  provider  appeals  of  adverse  deter- 
minations by  peer  review  organixatlons; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  (Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONTZ  (for  himaelf,  Mr.  Jonbb 
of  Iteneaaee,  Mr.   Olickman,  Mr. 
VouofXR,  Mr.  COH.HO.  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton,   Mr.    Hilxr   Mr.    Jacobs.    Mr. 
Mc<Clo8kxt,  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Visclo- 
SKT.  liCr.  Camfbsll.  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Esft,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Oranikt.  Mr. 
Hftwtf.  Mr.  jRrroRsa.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pxhnt.  Mr. 
STAOOBRa.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Thomab 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  DkFazio. 
Mr.     Naolx.     Mr.     Stallinos,     Mr. 
Hollowat.  Mr.  Wisb.  Mr.  Huckabt. 
Ui.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Stxh- 
HOLM.  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Lancastkr, 
Mr.  Panxtta.  Mr.  PxRKora.  Mr.  Rosz. 
and  Mr.  Colbman  of  Missouri): 
HJl.  8059.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  sale  of  assete 
required  by  section  1001  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1986  by  offering  to  sell 
notes  and  other  obligations  issued  by  public 
iMdles  to  the  issuer  before  offering  to  sell 
them  to  the  public;  to  the  (Committee  on  Ag- 
rictiltture. 

By   Mr.    KOLBE   (for   himaelf,    Mr. 
Udaix,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Rhodbs,  and 
Mr.  Ktl): 
HJl.  2060.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  divest  certain  utility  prop- 
erties in  the  Stote  of  Arizona;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
HJl.  2061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to  the 
contructlon  and  operation  of  certain  treat- 
ment works  which  are  subject  to  regulation 
under  international  treaties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee en  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LIFINSKI  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
Savaob.  and  Mr.  Thapicant): 
HJl.  3062.  A  bill  to  reduce  unfair  practices 
and  provide  for  orderly  trade  In  certain 
carbon,  alloy,  and  stalnlees  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts, to  rediuce  tmemployment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.         

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (by  request): 
HR.  2063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
increase  premiiun  revenue  for  the  single-em- 
ployer pension  plan  termination  insurance 
program  and  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  single-employer  pension  plan 
premium  costs;  jointly,  to  the  (Committees 
on  Edticatlon  and  Labor  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OZLEY: 
HJl.  3064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
(Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streete  Act  of  1968 
to  increase  the  amoimt  of  beneflte  payable 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  public  safety 
oraoers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PANiriTA: 
HJl.  3065.  A  bOI  to  equalize  the  retired 
pay  ot  persons  who  served  during  World 
War  n  as  Philippine  Scouts  with  the  retired 
pay  of  other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of    the    United    States    of    corresponding 
grades  and  Imgth  of  servioe;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Bervtoe. 


HJL  3066.  A  UU  to  amend  0111  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Aet  of  1M6 
to  delay  for  1  year  implementation  of  the 
restrietltms  on  use  of  the  periodic  toterim 
payment  system  under  Medicare;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himaelf,  Mr. 

Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Montoomxrt. 

Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Danih,  Mr.  Stbi- 

ROLM.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  KosiMATn. 

Mr.  HxPNXR.  Mr.  jBrncnia,  Mr.  Sunia. 

Mr.  Bbvill.  Mr.  Md^AOX,  Mr.  Sabo, 

ICr.  CoBLHO,  Mr.  I^RMAN  of  Florida, 

Mr.  Dtson,  Mn.  Bozbr,  and  Mr. 

NiBLBON  of  Utah): 

HJL  3067.  A  bOI  to  designate  the  square 

dance  as  the  American  folk  dance  of  the 

United  States;  to  the  (Committee  on  Poet 

Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    HITTER   (for    himself,    Mr. 
Walgrkh,  Mr.  Bokhlxrt,  Mr.  Brown 
of   California,   Mr.   Olickman.   and 
Mr.  MoBRisoN  of  Washington): 
HJL  2068.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  (Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  and  Energy  and  (Commerce. 

By   Mr.   RTTTER   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Brown  of  (California,  Mr.  Fawxll, 
Mr.   Frbnzbl,   Mr.   Houohtoh,   Mr. 
BCatsui,  and  Mr.  Valxhtinx): 
HJl.  2069.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Commercial  and  National  De- 
fense Applications  of  Superconductors  to 
study  methods  of  developing  improved  su- 
perconductors and  expanding  the  commer- 
cial and  strategic  use  of  superconductors; 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology  and  Armed  Servicea. 
By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
HJL  2070.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  ZVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  pro- 
vision of  home  health  services  on  a  dally 
basis  and  to  continuation  of  such  services 
for  the  safety  and  maintenance  of  the  indi- 
vidual; JointJy,  to  the  (Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 
HJl.  2071.  A  bill  to  assure  protection  of 
certain  historic  abandoned  shipwrecks  by 
requiring  responsible  salvage,  and  for  other 
purposes;   Jointly,   to   the   Cmnmlttees   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
HJL   2072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of   1965  to  require  State 
agencies  and  area  agencies  <m  aging  to  de- 
velop infoimaticm  and  coordinate  voltmteer 
services,  to  assist  older  Individuals  in  evalu- 
ating the  provisions  of  medical  insurance 
policies  avidlable  to  supplement  Medicare, 
and  to  require  the  Administraticm  on  Aging 
to  provide  reUted  technical  assistance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  iMbot. 

H.R.  2073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  increaae  the  mini- 
mum amount  required  to  be  expended  for 
servicea  to  older  individuals  residing  in  rural 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJL  3074.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  and  the  Older  Ameri- 
can Commtmlty  Service  Employment  Act  to 
provide  for  voltmteer  and  employment 
projects  to  provide  day  care  services  for 
chUdien  and  adults,  and  respite  services  for 
families  of  older  indivldtials;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Edticatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  henelf  and  Mr. 
BiAoisi): 
HJL  3075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  require  area  agen- 


cies on  aging  to  uuwJInate  their 
with  the  activities  of  conmuntty-toaaed  org»- 
..«^M^»«  eatahiiabed  for  the  benefit  of  vie- 
thns  of  Alzheimer's  dlswsr  and  their  taaal- 
Ues;  to  the  (Committee  on  EdDeatlan  and 
Labor. 

HJL  3076.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  to  require  the  Com- 
missioner on  Aging  to  conduct  a  study  re- 
garding transpmtatlon  aervloea  provided 
imder  such  act,  and  to  stitamlt  to  the  Oon- 
greas  a  report  stmunarizlng  the  results  of 
stich  study  and  containing  reonmmendatlops 
with  respect  to  providing  such  servloes;  to 
the  Committee  oa  Education  and  Labw. 

HJL  2077.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  leqtilre  tmlform 
telephone  listing  of  area  agendes  on  aginr. 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  2078.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  reqtilre  the  (Com- 
missioner on  Aging  to  condtict  a  sttidy  re- 
garding caregiver  referral;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Edticatlon  and  Ijtbor. 

HJL  3079.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  reqtilre  area  agen- 
cies cm  aging  to  coordinate  with  oommtinlty 
health  centera  certain  programs  relating  to 
mental  health  servloes  for  older  Individuala, 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
HJL  3080.  A  bni  to  suspend  for  3  years 
the  duty  on  Rosachloride  Lumps;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAUilNGS: 
HJl.  3081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  impose  a  fee  on 
the  importation  of  silver  btiUlon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT  (for  hhnself  and  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington): 
HJl.  3082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Price-An- 
derson provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  to  establish  liability  and  indemnifi- 
cation for  nuclear  Inddento  arising  out  of 
the  storage,  divxisal,  and  transpoitatian  of 
radioactive  waste  to  which  the  United 
SUtes  holds  titie;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  (Commerce  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Alfalis. 

By  Mr.  SWINDALL: 
HJl.  3083.  A  Mil  to  impose  travel  restito- 
tions  on  the  personnel  of  certain  foreign 
missions  and  foreign  organizations  in  the 
United  Stetes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affahs. 

HJL  3084.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  indtide  the  amotmt  and  type  of 
foreign  assistanoe  in  the  report  on  policies 
pursued  by  other  countries  to  International 
organizations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALLON: 
HJl.  3085.  A  bill  to  name  the  post-baccar 
laureate  achietrement  program  tinder  sub- 
psrt  4  of  part  A  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  HH^er 
Educati<m  Act  of  1965  as  the  "Ranald  E. 
McNalr  Post-Baccalaureate  Achievement 
Program";  to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor.         

By  Mr.  TAUKE: 
HJl.  3086.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  pro- 
grams tmder  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Edticatlon  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   TAUKE   (for   himself. 
Srowk,  Mr.  Wobtlbt, Mrs.: 
Mr.  BoucHBU  and  Mr.  Schucrb): 
HJL  3087.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  a  Beneficiary  Om- 
btidsman  in  the  Social  Security  Admlnistrar 
tion;  to  the  (Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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B7  Mr.  TOWMS: 
HJt.  son.  A  torn  to  uneDd  the  BUlncaal 
Aet  to  MittMrtK  the  Induakm 
teallr  *nWrt»  Uteraey  procnma  of 
■toMd  to  eoalde  «UeDi  who  are 
•UsOde  for  tcmponry  rciident 
Mction  MftA  of  the  Immigra- 
tlon  and  Hmttanallty  Act  to  achieve  a  mlni- 
Bial  inMiiiiitainltny  of  ordinary  »T>yn«*<  and 
a  Imowladw  and  undentandiiic  of  the  hlsto- 
IT  and  sofcnment  of  the  United  StateK  to 
the  CMHBtttee  qo  Uueatian  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himaelf  and  Mr. 
QwntaatY 
HJL  MMl  a  bm  to  ammd  the  effective 
date  of  the  provWon  wmtahied  in  the  Tax 
Rcfoim  Act  of  19M  deallnc  with  allocation 
of  IndebtedneM  aa  payment  <m  Installment 
obUgatlani;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  WnUAMB: 

HJl.  MM.  A  bm  to  designate  oertatai  Na- 
ttonal  forest  Bystem  lands  In  the  State  of 
Mwitana  for  rdease  to  the  forest  planning 
prnwas.  protectlan  of  recreation  value,  and 
Indosian  in  the  Natlaoal  WQdemess  Preser- 
vation System,  and  for  otho*  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture, 
and  Intartor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WOLP: 

HJt.  3091.  A  bfll  to  Improve  the  pay  and 
management  of  employees  of  the  Federal 
Oofeinment;  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on  Post 
Otflee  and  Clvfl  Service. 
By  Mr.  WTDXaV: 

HJt.  3092.  A  Mil  to  regulate  recruitment 
and  treatment  of  certain  door-to-door  sales 
ageota.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bnergy  and  Commerce. 

HJL  909S.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  limit  the 
dlniensing  of  certain  drugs  by  practitioners; 
to  the  Committee  <m  Energy  and  Com- 


HJt.  3094.  A  bm  to  amend  section  2314  of 
Utie  18.  United  States  Code.  reUtlng  to 
tran«o(tatlon  of  stolen  goods,  securities, 
moneys,  fraudulent  State  tax  stamps,  or  ar- 
tides  used  in  counterfeiting:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judidary. 

By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska: 

HJL  3096.  A  bm  relating  to  reoulrements 
for  Insurance  for  recreational  events  aa  fed- 
erally owned  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.BIURAKIS: 

HJ.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1987  as  "Phobia  Awareness 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Clvfl  Service. 

By  Mr.  CHAPMAN: 

HJ.  Rca.  343.  Joint  resolution  «i«Hrign«Hn|g 
September  1987  as  "Southern  Goq^el  Music 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Clvfl  Service. 

By  Mr.  PAMinTA: 

HJ.  Res.  343.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Philippine  Sooute  and  U.S.  Veterans  As- 
sociation of  America  to  establish  a  memorial 
on  Federal  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  ite  environs  to  honor  the  Philippine 
Soouto  and  to  honor  Filipino  veterans  who 
served  in  the  VA.  Army  during  World  War 
n:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 


By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersejr: 
H.J.  Res.  344.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1988  as  "Better  Hearing 
and  Speech  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfOoe  and  Clvfl  Service. 
Bf  Mr.  STANQELAND: 
H.J.  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  weA  of  May  10.  1987.  through  May  1«. 
1987.  as  "Handicapped  Awareness  We^";  to 


the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clvfl 
Setvice. 

By    Ui.    VALEINTINE    (for    himself. 
Mrs.    Llots.    Mrs.    Bkhtlzt,    Mr. 
Bcvnx.   Mr.   Boim   of  Tennessee. 
Un.  Boxsa.  Mrs.  Coixnra.  Mr.  Daub, 
I       lir.  OB  liuoo.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fkosx. 
I       Mr.  OsAT  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Okat 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  OuAann.  Mr.  Hatb 
of  nitnois.  Mr.  Hostor.  Mr.  Hooaxs. 
Mr.  JniKnn.  Ms.  Kaftdx.  Mr.  Kas- 
laimam.  Mr.  KosntATxa.  Mr.  Laoo- 
MAKsnio.  Mr.  Lamcastzb.  Mr.  I^lahd. 
Mr.  linns  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Lipihski. 
Mr.   MsAXXK,   Mr.   OwxRs   of   New 
York,  Mrs.  Pattbxsoh.  Mr.  Richaxo- 
sox,    Mr.    Rirm,    IiCr.    Rox.    Mr. 
ScHoroxK.  Mr.  Shukwat.  Ms.  BiAmm- 
na  of  New  Toi^  Mr.  Suth  of  Flori- 
da.   Mr.    SOLAKZ.    Mr.    Suria.    Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Waxmam.  Mr.  Wolt.  Mr. 
WoKiLBT,  Mr.  VxMTO,  Mr.  MAKnmi. 
Mr.  TkAPiCAm.  and  Mr.  Wxiss): 
dJ.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Seitember     13-19.     1987,     as     "National 
Wo  nen's  Health  Awareness  Week";  to  the 
Co^miittee  on  Poet  Office  and  Cnvll  Service. 
By  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan: 
Con.  Res.  103.  Concurrent  resolution 
prairidinc  for  a  conditional  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  April  9  to  April  21,  1987. 
and    a    conditional    adjournment    of    the 
Stat,  &te  from  April  9,  10.  or  11  to  April  21. 
199. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself.  Mr.  McBCiuxii  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Dtson,  Mr.  Caxoir,  Mrs.  Bxrt- 
LKT,  Mr.  HoTiB,  Mrs.  BraoH,  Mr. 
Mfumx,  Mrs.  MoBXLLA.  Mr.  FAum- 
KOT,  Mr.  FoGuirrA,  Mr.  Yatkoh,  Mr. 
Rrtbu  Mr.  WAuatKR,  Mr.  MtntFHT. 
Mr.  WxLDOR,  Mr.  Couohliii,  and  Mr. 
Goomjiio): 
Con.  Res.  104.  Concurrent  resolution 
recdgnizing  the  success  of  professional  bas- 
ketball and  congratulating  Julius  Srving  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  profes- 
sional basketball;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civfl  Service. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lagomarsiro.  Mr.  Perrt,  Mr.  Gallo. 
Mr.  DoxRAR  of  C^allfomla.  Mrs. 
Maxtdi  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Kolbk.  Mr.  ■ 
IRHOPB,  and  Mr.  Livirostor): 
Con.  Res.  105  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  regarding 
the ,  goals  and  objectives  in  international 
traile  of  the  Member  Nations  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  to  the 
Confmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAND  (for  himself. 
Mr.  YouRG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Ackzbiiar, 
Mr.  Alxzardkb.  Mr.  Ardxrsor.  Mr. 
Arobxws,  Mr.  Arthory,  Mr.  Apflx- 
OATB.  Mr.  AxcHXR.  Mr.  Atkirs,  Mr. 
AuCoiR.  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Bal- 
LXRGBR,  Mr.  Barrabs,  Mr.  Babtlbtt, 
Mr.  Baktor  of  Texas.  Mr.  Batbmar. 
Mr.  Batxs,  Mr.  Berrktt.  Mrs.  Bkrt- 
lbt.  Mr.  BxviLL,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
BuLXT,  Mr.  Bobrlxbt,  Mrs.  Boggs, 
Bir.  BoRXB  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
BORKXB,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  BOUCEKB, 
Mr.  BooLizR,  Mr.  Browr  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Bbyart,  Mr.  Borrirg.  Mr. 
BuscAMARTX.  Mrs.  Btsor,  Mr.  Caixa- 
RAR.  Mr.  Cabdir,  Mr.  Cabfbr.  Mr. 
Charslxb,  Mr.  Chafmar,  Mr.  (Thap- 
FKix,  Mr.  CTliroeb,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
CoBLx.  Mr.  CoKLHO,  Mr.  Combxst, 
Mr.  CoRTX.  Mr.  CTbaig,  Mr.  Cbarb, 
Mr.  Darixl,  Mr.  Darrxmxtxb,  Mr. 
Daboxr.  Mr.  Dadb.  Mr.  Davis  of  nil- 


Mr.  IMFazio.  Mr.  DC  LA  Gabza, 
DbLat,  Mr.  Dboick.  Mr. 
■Won.  Mr.  Dickihsor.  Mr.  Dicks, 
DnraBL.  Mr.  DioOuabsi.  Mr. 
HAR  of  California.  Mr.  Dbxhb  of 
fomla.  Mr.  Dwtxb  of  New 
ey,  Mr.  Dtsor.  Mr.  Eckaxt,  Mr. 
9R.  Mr.  Ebobbich,  Mr.  Espt, 
Mr.  EvARS.  Mr.  Fascbll.  Mr.  Faco. 
Mr.  FixLos.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fupro. 
FLOBio.  Mr.  FotajXRA.  Mr. 
r.  Mr.  Fobs  of  Ifichigan.  lb. 
Mr.  Fbost.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
InjCAR.  Mr.  OmoBicH,  Mr.  Good- 
LtRO,  Mr.  Gbardt.  Mr.  Gbart.  Mr. 
Obat  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Gbber.  Mr. 
QnRiwBSOR,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr. 
HAUfBaacBiaBT,  Mr.  Harsbr,  Mr. 
Hastxbt.  Mr.  Hatxs  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Hatchxb.  Mr.  Hxrbt.  Mr. 
HncEB.  Mr.  Hxbtbl,  Mr.  Hilxr.  Mr. 

~10LL0WAT,        Mr.        HOBTOR,        Mr. 

fowABD,  Mr.  HoTXB.  Mr.  Hubbabd. 

HucKABT,    Mr.    Huohxs,    Mr. 

Mr.  HuTTO.  Mr.  Irhopk.  Mr. 

Mr.  Jbrkirb,  Mrs.  Johr- 

of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Johrsor  of 

Dakota,  Blr.  Jorbs  of  North 

Dllna,  Mr.  Jortz,  Mr.  Klkzka, 
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KOLTXB.   Mr.   LAOOMABaiRO,  Mr. 

iCASTXB,  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Ijach  of 

Itwa,  Mr.  Lkbmar  of  California.  Mr. 

I^RT,   Mr.   I^VIR   of   Ml/^h<|faTi    Mr. 

I«wis  of  (California,  Mr.  Lbwis  of 

Florida.  Mr.  Liohttoot.  Mr.  LmR- 

s^.  Mr.  LnriRGSTOR.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 

^TRmuER.   Mr.   Martor,   Vi.   Mab- 

LCHBx,  Mrs.  Mabtir  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

MATSui,  Mr.  McDaox.  Mr.  McObath. 

McKnmxT.    Mr.    IdiCA.     Mr. 

of  CUifomia.  Mr.  Millb  of 

'ashington.  Mr.  BCirxta.  Mr.  Mol- 

rABI.  Mr.  MORTGOMXBT.  Mr.  MOOB- 

I.  Mr.  MoBBisoR  of  Washington, 

'.  MuBTSA,  Mr.  NiBLSOR  of  Utah. 

Nichols.    Mr.    Obxbstab,    Mr. 

,  Mr.  Oanz,  Mr.  Ozlxt,  Mr. 

p^cKABs,  Mr.  Parxtta,  Mr.  Pabbis. 

Mr.    Pashatar,    Mr.    Pxrry,    Mr. 

nrPKB.  Mr.  Pbbkirs.  Mr.  Pbtbi,  Mr. 

PtCKBTT,  Mr.  Qduxbh,  Mr.  Rabali, 

ti  t.  Ravbhxl.  Mr.  Rbgula.  Mr.  Rima, 

N  r.  RmiB,  Mr.  Robihsor,  Mr.  Rox, 

N  r.  RoBfXB,  Mr.  Roobbs,  Mr.  Rosx. 

U  r.  RowLARS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Sabo, 

Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr.  Savagb,  Mr.  Saztor, 

Mr.  ScHULZB.  Mr.  Shumwat.  Mr.  Si- 

KOBSKi.  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr. 

of  Florida.  Mr.  Derrt  Smith, 

RoBXBT  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Solomor, 

Spbatt,  Mr.  Staooxbs.  Mr.  Sixr- 

»LM.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 

iuist,  Mr.  SxnnA,  Mr.  Swxbrxt, 

Strab,  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr.  Taukb, 

Tauzir,     Mr.     Taylor.     Mr. 

[OMAS  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Towrs,  Mr. 

TKazlxr,  Mr.  Dftor,  Mr.  Valkhtirb, 

Mr.  Vardzr  Jagt,  Mr.  Vbrto.  Mr. 

VpLKMXB.     Mrs.      VOCAROVICH,      Mr. 

gnxR.  Mr.  Wxiss.  Mr.  Wbldor,  Mr. 
yi(Hnim,      Mr.      Williams,      Mr. 
WiLSOR.  Mr.  WiSB.  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr. 
WOLPB.   Mr.   WOBTLKT.   Mr.   Wyokr. 
and  Mr.  YouRO  of  Rorida): 
H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Ckmcurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  and  congratulate  Ducks  Unlimited 
in  honoB  of  ite  SOth  anniversary;  to  the 
C^ommitt  le  on  Post  Office  and  C^vll  Service. 
By ;  Ur.  TOWNS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  107.  <:k>ncurrent  resolution 
urging  tta  t  full  funding  of  certain  student  fi- 
nancial a  BiJstance  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  E<i  ucation  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 
H.  Res.  142.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  congTatulating  the 
people  of  Berlin  aa  the  occasion  of  the  city's 
750th  anniversary  in  the  year  1987,  com- 
mending the  people  of  Berlin  for  their  cen- 
turies of  great  tradition  and  continuing 
courage  in  the  face  of  historical  adversity 
and  recognized  the  deep  and  lasting  rela- 
tions they  have  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BADHAM: 
H.  Res.   143.  Resolution  calling  on  the 
House  of  RepreaenteUves  to  resist  all  at- 
tempte  to  deny  the  home  mortgage  Interest 
deduction  to  any  taxpayer  whose  home  is  a 
boat:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  snd  Means. 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.  Res.   144.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  that 
the  United  States  should  condemn  nations 
which  continue  to  flagrantly  violate  the 
United   Nations   arms  embargo   of  South 
Africa;  to  the  (»mmittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  PORTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mbazzx): 
H.  Res.  145.  Resolution  expressing  the 
support  of  Congress  for  the  World  Health 
Orgai^zation  in  its  efforts  to  combat  the 
spread  of  AIDS:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VALENTINE  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Blaz.  Mr.  Robirsor,  Mr.  Pbbkirs, 

Mr.    Laoomarsiro,    ISt.   Dowdy   of 

Mississippi.  ISx.  Carr,  Mr.  Ford  of 

Tennessee,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Owxrs 

of  New  York.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Phark, 

Mr.  KosTMAYXB.  Mr.  Wortlky,  Mr. 

FnsTKR.  Mr.  SisisKY.  Mr.  Huckaby, 

Mr.     Mavrooles,     Mr.     Rox.     Mr. 

Yatror,  Mr.  Towrs,  Mr.  Rosx.  Mrs. 

Bybor,  Mr.  Pbicx  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

GoARiRi.  Mr.  Udaix,  Mr.  Lbvir  of 

Michigan.  Ms.  Kapttir,  Mr.  Ridok, 

Mr.  Bbvill,  Idr.  Biaggi.  1^.  Lxvirx 

of  California.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 

Mr.     NxAL,     Mrs.     Kxrrxlly.     Mr. 

Borkxr,     Mi.     Taitzir,     and     Mr. 

Wxisst: 

H.  Res.   146.  Resolution  expressing  the 

sense  of  the  House  of  Representetives  that 

the  1988  budget  should  provide  adequate 

funding  for  vocational  education  programB; 

to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


if  a  nuclear  waste  repository  is  situated  in 
Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

33.  Also,  memorial  of  the  senate  of  the 
Stete  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  speed  limits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

34.  Also,  memorial  of  the  senate  of  the 
Stete  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  oil  import 
fees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

35.  Also,  memorial  of  the  senate  of  the 
Stete  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  feeder  lamb 
importe:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

36.  Also,  memorial  of  the  senate  of  the 
Stete  of  Wyoming:  relative  to  power  mar- 
keting agencies;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Public 
Works  and  Traimx>rtetion. 


CBocKxiT,  and 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXTT.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

28.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
legislature  of  the  Stete  of  Nevada,  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  a  training  center  for 
pers<ms  who  respond  to  emergencies,  par- 
ticularly those  involving  hazardous  materi- 
als; to  the  C^ommlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

29.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  deacti- 
vation of  the  474th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at 
Nellls  Air  Force  Base;  to  the  0>mmlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

30.  Also,  memorial  of  the  senate  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  relative  to  a  high 
frontier  defense  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

31.  Also,  manorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Califor- 
nia exporters:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

32.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  Federal  U- 
abmty  for  any  accident  which  might  occur 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CALLAHAN: 

HJl.  2096.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
W.  Newman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 

HJl.  2097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
Paul  and  AUeen  Paul;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2098.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
Paul  of  Seattie,  WA;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  2099.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Nolan 
Sharp;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 

H.  Res.  147.  Resolution  referring  the  bm 
(HJl.  2098)  for  the  reUef  of  Frederick  Paul 
of  Seattle.  WA.  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
United  Stetes  (nalms  Court:  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJt  17:  Mr.  Paurtroy. 

HJl.  39:  Mr.  (Claxkx,  Mr.  Jxfpords,  and 
Mr.  Atkirs.. 

HJl.  44:  Mr.  Schabpbb. 

HJl.  47:  Mr.  Bubtor  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Wolp,  and 

Mr.  BlAGGIO. 

HJl.  52:  Mr.  Jbpfords.  Mr.  Koltkr,  Mr. 
MacKay.  Mr.  McCloskxy,  ISi.  Gbxxr,  Mr. 
Moody,  and  Mr.  Murtha. 

H.R.  74:  Mr.  Hoyxb.  Mr.  DkLay,  and  Mr. 
ox  LA  Oarza. 

H.R.  130:  Mr.  Dwyxb  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Nbal,  and  Mr.  Lartos. 

HJl.  140:  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Pxrry. 

HJl.  188:  Mr.  Robirsor. 

HJl.  338:  Mr.  Buxtor  of  Indiana. 

HJl.  339:  Mr.  Bubtor  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  344:  Mr.  Bubtor  of  Indiana. 

HJl.  345:  Mr.  BuBTOR  of  Indiana. 

HJl.  347:  Mr.  Biaogi.  Mr.  Gabcia.  Mr. 
Karjobski.  Mr.  ScHxmxR.  Mr.  Syrab.  Mr. 
ToBBicxLLi.  Mr.  Trapicart,  Mr.  Williams. 
and  Mr.  Wtbkr. 

HJl.  358:  Mr.  GmuR. 

HJl.  432:  Mr.  Gabcia.  Mr.  Mbaim,  Mr. 
DoBRAR  of  California.  Mr.  Yatbs.  and  Mr. 
Faurtbot. 

HJl.  442:  Mr.  GucKMAR.  Mr.  Hoch- 
BBUBCKRBB.  Mr.  RoBiRSOR,  and  Mr.  Obbb- 


HJl.  459:  Mr.  Hockbbh 

HJl.  481:  Mr.  Ho 

HJl.  488:  Mr.  Pkasx,  Mr. 

Mr.PKRRY. 

HJt.  543:  Mr.  Hobtor  and  Mr.  McBwbi. 

HJl.  567:  Mr.  Fobd  of  Tenneasee.  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Gallboly.  Mr.  Wnmm. 
Mr.  MoRTCOMXBY.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  ^aw. 
Mr.  GucKMAR,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Chappbx, 
Mr.  CoLXMAR  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Bbmtlxt.  Mr. 
Staggbu.  Mr.  Burriro,  Mr.  Hobtosi.  Mr. 
BxrsTAMARTX.  Mr.  SwBXRKT,  Mr.  LUJAH,  Mr. 
Campbbll.  Mr.  HocHXBUBcxRBH.  Mr.  YoxnN 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Pxicb  of  North  f!M«»H»«^  Mr. 
Bbvill,  Mr.  Hubbabd,  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  DbLat,  Mr.  Crerxt,  Mr.  Pabbis, 
and  Mr.  Korryu. 

HJl.  603:  Mr.  Gbardy  and  Mr.  Imkt. 

H.R.  618:  liCr.  Solabz  and  Mr.  Hawkirb. 

H.R.  637:  Mr.  Surdquist.  Mr.  Jorbs  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Oordor,  Mr.  I^wis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hbrbt. 
and  Mr.  Solabz. 

HJl.  639:  Mr.  Lowby  of  Washingtoi.  Mr. 
Owxrs  of  Utah.  Mr.  Martor,  Mr.  Cortbrb, 
Mr.  LxviR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Goboor.  Mr. 
Wolfe,  Mr.  Wbldor,  Mr.  irtwttwt.  «q<i  Mr. 
Parxtta. 

HJl.  693:  Mr.  Rittbb  and  Mr.  Niblsor  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  721:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Bxtstamartb, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Hatbs  of  Dllnoia, 
Mr.  LEVIR  of  Mtfhlyn  Mr.  McEwBR,  Mr. 
Mrazkk,  Mr.  OxLXY,  Mr.  Sawtbb.  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Solabz,  Mr.  Vbrto,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Clabkx,  Mr.  Eckabt,  and  Mr. 

RiDOX. 

HJl.  728:  Mr.  Bokrlxrt  and  Mrs.  Mabtoi 

of  Illinois. 

HJl.  729:  Mr.  Lartos. 

HJl.  789:  Mr.  Bakxr  and  Mr.  Gilmar. 

HJl.  792:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Schxubb.  and 
Mr.  Badham. 

HJl.  911:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bubtor 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Fustbb.  Mrs.  Mabtir  of  Dll- 
nois,  and  Mr.  Surdquist. 

HJl.  920:  Mr.  Dellums  and  Mr.  Bbowr  of 
California. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Wxbxx. 

HJl.  965:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  LaFalcx,  Mr. 
Niblsor  of  Utah,  Mr.  Corybbb,  Mr.  Wilsor, 
Mr.  Volkmxb.  Mr.  Mortoombby.  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Hxrrro,  Mr.  Stalliros,  Mr. 
KosTMAYxa.  and  Mr.  Jbtpobbs. 

HJl.  975:  Mrs.  Bozxa.  Mr.  Gabcia.  Mr. 
Rargxl.  Mr.  Siokxs.  Mr.  Bobsxi,  Mr.  Dkl- 
lumb,  Mr.  Pobtib.  Mr.  Howabs,  Mr.  HocB- 

BBUXCKRBB.  Mr.  MB»TBK.  Mr.  CORYBBS.  Mr. 

IxviRB  of  California.  Mr.  MnxxB  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  McKirrxy. 

H.R.  1008:  Ur.  JomraoR  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  DoRRAR  of  California,  Mr.  Fawbll.  Mr. 
DoRALO  E.  LxTKXRS.  Mr.  Nblsor  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Mrazkk,  Mr.  Harsxr.  Mrs.  Johrsor  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Vbrto. 

HJt  1018:  Mr.  Cbockxit. 

HJt  1036:  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr.  Dbzid  of 
(California.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Pbppbu  Mr. 
Syrab.  and  Mr.  Wxiss. 

HJl.  1082:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Pagkabb.  Mr. 
DicKiRSOR,  Mr.  RoBMBU  Mr.  QnncHn.  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  Yourg  of  Florida.  Mr.  Obat  of  D- 
linois.  Mr.  Pabbis,  Mr.  Walxbl.  and  Mr. 

HURTKR. 

HJl.  1120:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio  and  Mr. 
Atkirs. 

HJt  1140:  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Hobtor.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hbrby.  Mr.  Natcsbb. 
Mr.  RosB.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Bakb.  Mr. 
Glicxmar,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Bxvnx.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Uptor.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Coughlir,  Mr. 
HouoRioR,  Mr.  Hbprb.  Mr.  Embbor.  Mr. 
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of  NMr  Rampthlre.  lln. 
I.  StAUiiuiiB  of  New  York. 

BJt  1144:  Mr.  Ammtw*.  Mr.  AMcmau  Mr. 
Aaaam.  Mr.  BoRuuam  Mr.  Cwnuii.  Mr. 
H  u  GUau.  Mr.  ttwuM  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
VunRSOT,  Mr.  VkunK.  Mr.  Ften.  Mr.  Ooii- 
lAio,  Mr.  Imjom,  Mr.  MWtiww.  Ms.  Oakab. 
Mr.  RnuHMoa.  Mr.  Touo.  Mr.  Ubux. 
aadl^.  wnra. 

HJt.  114«:  Mr.  MAvmooui 

Hit  IMO:  Mr.  TouB 

HJL  laiK  Mr.  T«ywin.  Mr.  EuracB.  Mr. 
Knai^  Mr.  XJnom,  Mr.  Conn.  Mr.  MmxTA. 
and  Mr.  Onus. 

H.R.  U40:  Mr.  Towm. 

HJt  iaS0:  Mb.  Sladobib  of  New  York. 
Mr.  AvCon.  Mr.  Bahur.  Mr.  Bawiabp, 
Mr.  8BUMBUD.  Mr.  SnAir.  Mr.  Dakibl. 
Mr.  Buoo.  Mr.  Maxbvi.  Mr.  Dobjiaii  of 
CUlfoniia.  Mr.  McHooh.  Mr.  Skbbh.  Mr. 
BowLAaa  of  Oeortia.  Mr.  ob  la  Oahza.  Mr. 
BaauM,  Mr.  Siko«ibt.   Mr.   Ouk,   Mr. 

BWHABBBOW.  Mr.  ROBMBB.  Mr.  Kaiucmuki, 
Mr.  Bn.i»«WfB.  Mr.  Lmomabsibo.  Mr.  Cbaio, 
Mr.  Baibb.  Mr.  ArarBBMAW.  Mr.  Haybb  of  nil- 
nolB,  Mr.  Bbtiu,  M^.  Babham.  Mr.  Chafmaji. 
Mr.  Owns  of  New  York.  Mr.  Taluw,  Mr. 
hurt.  MiB.  MoBBi,i,«.  and  Mr.  Pameita. 

HJt.  lUS:  Mr.  Hotb.  Mr.  Wolr.  Mr. 
I^unos.  Mr.  VkniBAii,  Mr.  Dickb,  Mr.  Dbb- 
BiOB.  Mr.  RniAiBO.  Mr.  Babwabu,  Mr,  Lowrt 
of  Waiblncton.  Mr.  Yoxnra  of  Florida,  Mr. 
SioxR  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  RrrrBB.  Mr. 
HvoBB,  Ms.  Smowb,  Mr.  Wosxlxt,  and  Mr. 

KOBTMATBB. 

HJt  1343:  Mr.  Cbockbr. 

HJt  1346:  Mr.  Boxjchbb,  Mr.  Lamcastbk, 
Mr.  MCKWBii,  and  Mr.  Jownc. 

HJt  1307:  Mr.  SwnntALL  and  Mr.  Qbamst. 

HJt  13M:  Mr.  Bubioii  of  Indiana. 

HJt  1397:  Mr.  Mavboulbs.  Mr.  Howabs. 
aodMr.MBAOX. 

HJt  13M:  Mr.  Pras  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 
iMWiB  of  Georgia. 

HJt  1430:  Mr.  KvAira  and  Mr.  Cabb. 

HJt  1451:  Mr.  BcnnoB  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
AxKDH.  Mr.  Pbasb,  Mr.  Campbbll,  Ms. 
Slauobibb  of  N^w  York.  Mr.  Dwtbb  of  New 
Jersey.  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr.  Vsmo,  and  Mr. 
Cbockbr. 

HJt  1453:  Mr.  Bbrbbit,  Mr.  Dohnam  of 
CaUfomia,  Mr.  Wobtlbt.  Mr.  Pbbkiks.  Mr. 
SuuuBU  Mr.  Bkvnx,  Mr.  Owbbs  of  New 
Yock.  Mr.  Buooi.  Mr.  Damibu  Mr.  DsFAao. 
sndMr.Towwa. 

HJt  1481:  Mr.  Karjobski. 

HJt  1517:  Mrs.  Bbrlbt.  Mr.  MacKat. 
Mr.  Bbiibbbob.  and  Mr.  Wbtrakbb. 

HJt  1531:  Mr.  Hatbs  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
SniAB  and  Mr.  Towns. 

HJt  1536:  Mr.  VAinnia. 

H.a.  1546:  Mr.  Owns  of  New  York. 

HJt  1556:  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Lbwis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Iiaooiiabsiiio.  Mr.  Wobtlbt, 
Mr.  OzwT.  Mr.  Rdob.  Mr.  Babmabd.  Mr. 
BASB.andie.NBAL. 

HJt  1566:  Mr.  ItaAL,  Mr.  Rnxs,  and  Mr. 

HJt  1588:  Mr.  AxKiaa.  Mr.  BustAKAiriB, 
Mr.  CLAT,  Mr.  Cobtbs.  Mr.  Pauktbot.  Mr. 
Paho.  Mr.  nuKK.  Mr.  Pobd  of  Tennessee. 
Mc  liBLun.  Mr.  Mobbisoii  of  Connecticut. 
Ms.  Oakab.  Mr.  Owarn  of  New  Yoric.  Mr. 
I«wis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Solabz.  Mr.  Hatb  of 
Mr.  Gaicia,  Mr.  Hobtoh.  Mr. 
Mrsb  Counm,  Mr.  Hawkiks,  and 
Mr.  Town. 

HJt  1604:  Mrs.  Mabtik  of  nunols  and  Mr. 


HJt  1608:  Mr.  Wnn. 

HJt  1614:  Mr.  Imofs  and  Mr.  Pbost. 

HJt  1617:  Mr.  KABiniiBna.  Mr.  -tctrnf^^ 
Mr.  VoaniB.  and  Mr.  NkAL. 

HJt  1633:  Mr.  Obbz.  Mr.  Puno.  Mr. 
Oooua  of  CaUfonila,  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr.  E»- 


wiaos  of  California.  Mr.  iMrm  of  i««titgm«, 
M '.  Habbib.  Mr.  Bbowm  of  California.  Mrs. 
Bi  HlLBT,  Mr.  SuwiA.  Mr.  TiAoomabsiko.  Mr. 
ht  SGASiBB.  Mr.  Town,  and  Mr.  Dabsbb. 

1 LR.  1635:  Mr.  Owm  of  New  York.  Mr. 
FiDBio,  Mr.  MooDT,  Mr.  Dwtbb  of  New 
Je  ney,  Mr.  Tbaficabt,  Mr.  Huohbs,  Mr. 

C4  BLHO,  Mr.  HOCBBBITBCKIIBB.  Mr.  YOOIIG  Of 

Al  tska,  Mr.  Labtos,  Mr.  JBrroKM.  Mr. 
Sc  auMBB.  Mr.  PoBTBB.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr. 
Ki  iLTBB.  Mr.  Vemto,  Mr.  Uptoh.  Mr.  Klbcz- 
KJ ,  and  Mr.  Ixvihb  of  Calif tnnia. 

1  Ut  1641:  Mr.  Bolamd,  Mr.  Fobs  of  Ten- 
ne  nee,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Studos, 
M.  Paqo,  Mrs.  Btbor,  Mr.  Niblsoh  of 
Vi  Ah.  Mr.  CoBTB.  and  Miss  ScHmnnB. 

1  Ut  1642:  Mr.  Watxiks.  Mr.  Ihhopb.  Mr. 
li  mrosTOM.  Mr.  Wilsoh,  Mrs.  Bbrtlxt,  Mr. 
Bi  Kton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Combbst,  Mr.  Boul- 
tb.  Mr.  Shglish.  and  Mr.  niosT. 

HJt  1659:  Mr.  Ackxbmah,  Mr.  Stawobs, 
Mr.  Dokqah  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Vbrto,  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Poster. 

HJt  1663:  Mr.  Hatcbbr.  Mr.  Wilsoh,  Mr. 
O^rBBs  of  New  York,  Mr.  BosTAMAnrB,  Mr. 
f,  Mr.  I^lahd,  Mr.  Scbbubb,  Mr.  Wobt- 
Mr.  VoLKMBB,  Mr.  Schaxtbii,  Mr.  Wn.- 
Mr.  Laxcastbh.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Mr.  Ixwis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Verto, 
.  DbPazio,  Mr.  Ballbmgee,  Mr.  Glickiiah, 
I  Mr.  Niblsoh  of  Utah. 
IJt  1678:  Mr.  DioOuabsi  and  Mrs. 
&UBTIM  of  Illinois. 

B.R.   1693:  Mr.  Mavhoules.  Mr.  Peppeb, 

Mf.  Udall,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 

R^QinA,   Mr.   Bustamahtx.   Mr.   Faubtrot, 

and  Mr.  Towns. 

HJl.  1701:  Mr.  DbFazio  and  Mr.  8uin>- 

QVEST. 

lUt  1707:  Mr.  SmsKT,  Miss  Schneidee. 
Ml .  QoiLUDr,  Mr.  Dorhellt,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Ml .  FosiBR.  Bdr.  Spebce,  Mr.  Davis  of  mi- 
no  s.  Mr.  ArPLBGATE,  Mr.  Bilibakis,  Mr. 
R]  iSABBSOii,  liCs.  Kaftor.  Mr.  Laoomahsiro, 
Mt.  McOratr,  Mr.  Homer  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
DB  la  Garza,  Mr.  Mpfgnr,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Mr.  Gabcia,  Mrs.  Behtlet,  Mr. 
OH.  Mr.  RowLABD  of  Connecticut^  Mr. 
*s,  Mr.  McEwKR,  Mr.  Ixwis  of  Florida. 
.  Emebsoh,  Mr.  HoLLOWAT,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Mr.  RmaE,  Mr.  Owbbs  of  New  York. 
.  BiAooi.  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr.  Buktoh  of  Indl- 
,  Mr.  Wobtlbt.  and  Mr.  CLntoBB. 
IJt  1711:  Mr.  DuBBiH. 
IJt  1713:  Mr.  Bn.iBAKT8  and  Mr.  Fish. 
HJt  1733:  Mr.  Baibhah  and  Mr.  Dtsor. 

S.R.  1723:  Mr.  Batxwah  and  Mr.  Dtsor. 
:R.  1724:  Mr.  Hohtbr.  Mr.  Dorrar  of 
CaUfomia.   Mr.   Laqomabsiro.   Mr.   tttt-—, 
and  Mr.  Rowlahs  of  Connecticut. 

EJt  1733:  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Mr.  Lahcastbr. 
^Jt  1750:  Mrs.  Coixnrs.  Mr.  Koltbb.  Mr. 
Ms.  Slauoribr  of  New  York.  Mr. 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Lahtos,  Mr.  Bak- 
Mr.  Mabtihez.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr,  Con- 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Sthab.  Mrs.  Behtlbt. 
iMr.  Sawyxb. 

1753:  Mr.  Towns. 
1754:  Mr.  Uptoh. 
tLR.  1769:  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Rahoel,  Mr. 
SsDKEs,  and  Mr.  Obtiz. 

lUt  1770:  Mr.  Hochbubckhb  and  Mr. 
Wiisa. 

1  Ut  1778:  Mr.  MnxB  of  California.  Mr. 

P^ihtrot,  Mr.  LiPinsKZ,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Kas- 

,  and  Mr.  GoBSon. 

BJt  1783:  Mr.  db  la  Gabza.  Mr.  Hbbibl. 

M '.  Towns.  Ms.  Kaptdb.  Mr.  Riwb.  and  Mr. 


1  Ut  1800:  Mr.  Colbmah  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
V<  LKMBB.  Mr.  EvAHB.  and  Mr.  TalloH. 

lUt  1803:  Mrs.  Coixins.  Mr.  Dbllums, 
M  -.  M  Ldqo.  Mr.  Edwabos  of  Calif orpla,  Mr. 
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Mr.  KABxn- 
Bs  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr. 


PAunTB>T,  Mr.  PkAHK.  Mr.  Posbb.  Mr. 
Hawkh  s,  Mr.  Kabtbhmxebb.  Mr.  MABrmB, 
Mr.  Mr  niB,  Mr.  MoBXison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  PBi  PBB.  and  Mr.  Udall. 
HJt  1809:  Mr.  FAunnoT. 

MBIXR.  ]  Ir.  ACKEBMAH.  Mr.  Hai 

Mr.  Pb  SB,  Mr.  SxmiA,  Mr. 
Ixwis  fl  f  Georgia. 

HJl.  1 819:  Mr.  Campbell. 

HJl.  ]  830:  Mr.  Campbell. 

HJl.  1 831:  Mr.  Campbell. 

HJl.  1839:  Ms.  Kaptdb.  Mr.  Solomoh,  and 
Mr.  KoisE. 

HJt :  830:  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Solomoh,  and 
Mr.  Koi  SB. 

HJl.  :  833:  Mr.  Forteb.  Mrs.  Maxtih  of  B- 
linols,  apd  Ms.  Kaptdb. 

HJl.  1913:  Mr.  Smrr  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Oxlet, 
and  Mr.  Gbahst. 

HJl.  1931:  Mr.  Huohbs  and  BCr.  Fish. 

HJt  1960:  Mr.  Combbst,  Mr.  Ddbhah  of 
California,  Mr.  Fawbll,  and  Mr.  Ihhopb. 

H.R.  1973:  Mr.  Liortpooi  and  Mr.  Rob- 
erts.    { 

HJ.  Res.  16:  Mr.  Bdrtoh  of  Indiana. 

HJ.  Res.  33:  Mr.  Shdmwat,  Mr.  Roxbt  F. 
Smith,  I  Mr.  Bbbheit,  Mr.  Saztoh,  Mr. 
ScHDBiTB,  Mr.  Tbaxleb,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
OR^EH,{Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Frark,  Mr.  Hua- 
BABB,  ^i.  GuAKini,  Mr.  Kastehmeier, 
Lahtos.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Mahtoh, 
Mr.  Pbi^er,  Mr.  Millb  of  Washington,  Mr. 
MoBxi8f>H  of  Connecticut,  Ms.  Oakar,  and 
Mr.  LeWis  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  62:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  67:  Mrs.  Morella  and  Mr. 
Wydeh. 

HmJ.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Staooers,  Mr.  Lkhmah 
of  Florda,  Mr.  Rowlahs  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
OooDLXiG,  Mr.  GmoRicH.  Mr.  Bruce,  and 
Mr.  Ma  tTiHXE. 

B.J.  1  tes.  91:  Mr.  MoBXison  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr  Chaffkll,  and  Mr.  Sisiskt. 

HJ.  I  es.  100:  Mr.  Schuxttx. 

HJ.  I  es.  Ill:  Mr.  Hochbbdbckhbb. 

H.J.  Ites.  133:  Mr.  Kohhtu,  Ms.  Kaftub, 
Mr.  Sm  th  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hdohb,  and 
Mr.  Mo  ToLLUM. 

H J.  I  «s.  140:  Mr.  Wtder,  Mr.  Talloh,  Mr. 
AcKEBKAH,  Mr.  Hefher,  Mr.  GuABim.  and 
Mr.  Dw  not  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  I  «s.  143:  Mr.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Mabtih 
of  minds. 

HJ.  I  «s.  161:  Mr.  Cabpbr. 

HJ.  Ites.  163:  Mr.  Oxlet,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Prbi,  1  Ir.  Mahtoh,  Mr.  Cabfbb,  Mr.  Dwyxb 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Johb  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
TIUFici  rt,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Rob,  Ms.  Slaooh- 
TB  of  I  few  Yoik,  Mr.  SiBHAEPiB,  Mr.  Oabcia. 
Mr.  Bo:  juis,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Bobsxi,  Mr. 
Clat,  \  [r.  Lblahb.  Mr.  Hocrbbubcxheb.  Mr. 
Kostmiter.  Mr.  Hoybr.  Mr.  Buhhihu.  Mr. 
Codohlch.  Mr.  Hopkihs,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jei  sey. 

H.J.  1  tes.  171:  Mr.  Ballxhqbb.  Mr.  Coblb. 
Mr.  Ch  hPFBLL,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Batb.  1  Hr.  JBHKins.  Mr.  Clabke,  Mr.  RbsB, 
and  Mr  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

HJ.  I  «s.  189:  Mr.  Bosoo,  Mr.  Bbooks,  Mr. 
BuacHB  at.  Mr.  Cuhobb.  Mr.  Cbockett,  Mr. 
Dabubh  Mr.  Doboah  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
DoBHAM  of  California,  Mr.  Dowwr  of  Mlasls- 
sli>pl,  Mr.  DwTEB  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Plobio.  Mr.  Frxrzbl,  Mr.  GEraonon,  Mr. 
Gbkas,  Mr.  GonzALBE,  Mr.  Gbausoh,  Mr. 


Gbahdv. 
Hatchbi. 

HOTBB. 


fomla. 

POBtB 


Mr.    Obebh.    Mr.    Habbis.    Mr. 
Mr.    Hates   of   Louisiana,    Mr. 
Mr.  Hdhtbb.  Mr.  Johb  of  Tennes- 
Kastch.  Mr.  Kostmatbb.  Mr.  Lsach 
of    Ion  A.    Mr.    Lott,    Mr.    McHdoh.    Mr. 
MCMnj  n  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Millb  of  Call- 
Mr.   Naolb,   Mrs.   Paitbbsoii.   Mr. 
Mr.  Rmo.  Mr.  RnuLDO.  Mr.  Dehht 


Smiib.  Mr.  SunsQuiST.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 

HJ.  Res.  190:  Mr.  Ahiibbws,  Mr.  Borior 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bobski,  Mr.  Coble.  Mr. 
Dbbick.  Mr.  Piblos.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Gbat 
of  Pomsyhrania,  Mrs.  M(»xlla.  Mr.  Mfdmb, 
Mr.  MtfMnjJBi  of  Maryland.  Mr.  MacKat, 
Mr.  MiHRA.  Mr.  Pbicb  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  ScBDMBB.  Mr.  Talloh,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Tbaficaht.  Mr.  Tobbbb.  Mr.  Vahmb  Jagt, 
Mr.  ViscuMKT,  Mr.  Wtbh.  Mr.  Dtmallt, 
and  Mr.  Lbacb  of  Iowa. 

HJ.  Res.  194:  Mr.  Ahthoht,  Mr.  AdCoih. 
Mr.  Pattf*"",  Mr.  Baixs,  Mrs.  Behtlbt,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  BoHBt  of  Tennessee,  Vi.  Bubtoh 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  Cabfbb.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
DoBHAH  of  California,  Mr.  Fadrtrot,  Mr. 
Gbat  of  Illinois,  Mr.  McHuqh,  Mr.  Suhia, 
Mr.  Tbaxleb,  Mr.  Wobtlbt,  Mr.  Wtdeh,  Mr. 
Bbtux,  Mr.  Gbat  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Hbfhbb,  Mr.  HoBTon,  Mr.  Owehs  of  New 
Yoik.  and  Mr.  Rob. 

HJ.  Res.  201:  Mr.  Roemeb.  Mr.  Livno- 
sion,  Mr.  Mahtoh.  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Dysoh,  Mr.  Baown  of  California, 
Mr.  AiKiHs,  Mr.  Obebh,  Mr.  Trapicart,  Mr. 
CoYHB.  Mr.  Hammbbschmiot.  Mr.  Pahbita. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Oilmah.  Mr.  Fawbll,  Mr. 


KoLBB.  Mr.  DuncAH.  Mr.  Savaob.  Mr.  Ooub- 
tb.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Clbob.  Mr.  Roulso, 
Mr.  Dbbib  of  California,  Mr.  Waimb,  Mr. 
Bobhlexi,  Mr.  Hollowat.  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr. 
Bboomfield,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
CoDOHLin,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Chaffbll,  Mr.  Hasibbi,  Mr.  SrALLinoa,  Mr. 
OxiKT,  and  Mr.  Scbabibb. 

H.  Con.  Res.  8:  Mr.  Bdrtoh  of  Indiana  and 
Mr.  Cbaiq. 

H.  Con.  Res.  38:  Mr.  McEwn,  Mr. 
Hobtoh,  and  Mrs.  Mabtih  of  Illinois. 

H.  Con.  Res.  30:  Mr.  Baxxlbit.  Mr.  Owbrs 
of  New  YoriL.  Mr.  Saxtoh,  Mr.  Dohals  E. 
Ldkxbs,  Ms.  Sladohter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
KotBE,  Mr.  MoLiHABi,  Mr.  Price  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Batemah,  Mr.  Ahdebsoh,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Moaxlxt,  Mr.  E^obsoh,  Mr. 
CKaig,  Mr.  LuRGRXH,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
McCuRSY,  Mr.  Dehhy  Smith,  Mr.  Batb. 
Mr.  MnxER  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr. 
Pashayar,  and  Mr.  Ixwis  of  Georgia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  SO:  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  Babharo,  Mr.  Fobd  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Weldoh,  and  Mr.  Slatteby. 

H.  Con.  Res.  53:  Mr.  Owers  of  Utah. 

H.  Con.  Res.  63:  Mr.  Herxt.  Mr.  Feiorah, 
Mr.  M"*™-.  Mr.  Uftoh,  and  Mr.  Ahdbxws. 


H.  Con.  Res.  97:  Mr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  96:  Mr.  NnLBQW  of  Utah. 

H.  Con.  Res.  103:  Mr. 

H.  Res.  IS:  Mr. 

H.  Res.  118:  Mr.  ] 

H.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Kabibhmbbu  Mr. 
Mr.  AnsBMAH.  Mr.  Snnas.  Mr.  Uball.  Mis. 
Coujns.  Mr.  Hayb  of  minoiB.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Mfdmb,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Hawkihs.  Mr. 
Fadhtbot,  Mr.  Fobs  of  TemMSsee.  Mr.  Ed- 
wabos of  California,  and  Mr.  PkAHK. 

H.  Res.  137:  Mr.  WsBBB,  Mr.  Scbdxztb.  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  LioHiPOOt,  Mr.  McBwbb.  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Staluhos,  Mr.  Hasibx.  Mr. 
Oun.  Mr.  Ihbofb.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Pdbsbll,  and  Mr.  Upioir. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBUC  BILLB  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  qDon- 
sors  were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

HJl.  783:  Mr.  Richabbsoh. 

HJl.  1049:  Ui.  McDaob  and  Mr.  Bbdck. 
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bly  provide.  But  unfortunately  none  of 
these  arguments  seem  to  carry  any 


Embassy  in  Moscow  has  failed  and 
failed  completely. 


Colimibia.   while  the  United  States 
ended  up  with  a  low-lying  object  of 
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lite  SeMte  met  at  11:30  ajn..  on  the 
emtraUcm  of  the  recess,  and 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
TtasT  SuifoaD.  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 


NATE. 

CLojlstetii 
i      ItESEl 


ioe  day  of  Monday,  Mardt  30. 1987) 


The  Cihaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  BalverMm.  D J3..  offered  the  f ol- 
lowlnc  iwaj^er: 

Letusivay. 

ThM» tailh  Ou Lord  Ood  •  *  •in  9ui- 
etmeu  and  confidence  U  your  strenffth 

•  •  •— laajah  30: 15. 

Be  stiU  and  know  that  I  am  Ood 

•  •  •— FHOms  40: 10. 

Jitey  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  ahaU 
renew  their  $trenoth  •  *  *— Isaiah  40: 
31. 

Our  Father  God.  as  the  Senate  nears 
an  extended  recees.  pressure  mounts, 
trustratkm  deepens,  emotions  height- 
en, and  Bomettmes  angry  words  erupt 
iinthtnMTigiy  ijet  this  Qulet  moment 
as  we  open  pervade  us  throughout 
these  dosing  hours.  Teach  us  how  to 
qutet  our  hearts— to  be  still  before  the 
Losd— to  wait  upon  Him  for  wisdom 
and  self -ooitrol  we  beseech  You. 
lianif  est  Your  presence— Your  peace— 
Your  patience  in  our  midst  In  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  peace  we  pray. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
deric  wUl  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  fnmi  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Smms). 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

U.S.  SntAXE. 
Puranm  nto  miFOKX, 
Wa$hington.  DC.  AjnU  9. 19S7. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisitHis  of  Rule  I.  Section  3. 
of  the  StiTMllTH  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  HononUde  Tkrkt  Sam- 
poiB.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Osrollna.  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair. 

JoHM  C.  Smms, 
Preeident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SANFORD  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
prae. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  acting 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 


fcESERVATION  OF  REPUBLICAN 
LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
f  i^  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
titne  of  the  Republican  leader.  Senator 

)LB.  be  reserved  for  his  use  later  in 

lediky. 

le  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

^re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 


COST  OF  SDI  SHOULD  SHOCK 
CONSERVATIVE  SENATORS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  No.  1  military  priority  of 
this  administration?  Easy.  It's  SDI  or 
star  wars.  What  is  the  No.  1  domestic 
priority?  That's  easy  too.  It's  to  reduce 
the  deficit  without  inceasing  taxes. 
Can  we  do  both?  Can  we  cut  the  defi- 
cit and  spend  $1  trillion  over  the  next 
20  years  or  so  building  and  deploying 
star  wars?  Can  we  then  maintain,  op- 
erate and  modernize  star  wars  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $150  billion  every 
year— in  1986  dollars— and  still  hold 
d9wn  the  deficit  without  increasing 
ttfxes?  Keep  in  mind.  Mr.  President, 
that  while  we  are  pouring  increasing 
himdreds  of  billions  of  dollars  into 
ster  wars,  we  in  Congress  will  have  to 
^propriate  hundreds  of  billions  of 
ddllars  in  interest  on  the  national 
d<  bt.  We  will  also  have  to  continue  to 
pt  ,y  for  the  massive  conventional  mili- 
tary force  we  will  continue  to  have  to 
maintain  for  our  national  security. 
And  we  will  have  a  huge  Social  Securi- 
ty program  plus  all  the  social  pro- 
grams to  fund.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
c<knes  when  a  country,  like  a  family, 
has  to  decide  that  there  are  some 
things  that  would  be  nice  to  have  that 
we  simply  cannot  afford.  SDI  is  the 
N>.  1  candidate  for  the  we-cannot- 
ai  ford  title. 

When  do  we  make  that  can-afford  or 
can-not-af  f  ord  decision?  The  time  may 
come  in  the  near  future  when  that  go 
o^  no-go  decision  with  respect  to  star 
wars  may  be  made  for  us.  Every  Feder- 
al program  that  costs  billions  brings 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  jobs.  It  cre- 
ates many  cities  and  congressional  dis- 
tricts that  depend  on  the  program  for 
tl^eir  economic  life.  The  time  comes  in 
of  these  huge  projects  when  they 

nve  bought  so  much  political  support 
it  they  are  very  hard  to  stop.  And 

ien  of  course  those  who  would  end 

le  immense  boondoggle  confront  the 
argument  that  the  country  has  al- 
ready poured  so  much  money  into  the 
pot  that  it  must  go  on.  The  cry  be- 


thls 

Senators 
now. 
Here 
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comesj  "We  can't  quit  now.  We've  got 
too  miich  at  stake." 

Whait  astonishes  this  Senator  is  the 
repeated  appearance  on  the  floor  of 
qody  by  the  most  conservative 
to  plead  for  moving  ahead 
ra4>idly  as  possible  with  SDI. 
ire  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  won  my  admiration  and  respect 
for  years  with  their  steadfast  support 
for  holding  down  Federal  spending. 
Theypave  rightly  pleaded  for  econo- 
my. Tney  have  wisely  recognized  the 
immense  burden  the  growing  deficit 
imposes  on  this  cotmtry.  They  em- 
phaticfdly  oppose  a  tax  increase  under 
any  circumstances.  And  In  q>ite  of  all 
this,  they  plead  day  after  day  for  con- 
gressibnal  fimding  of  the  most  costly 
project  in  human  history  by  far.  Here 
is  a  tiflllon  dollar  extravaganza.  Here 
is  a  project  that  wlU  load  a  $150  billion 
additional  maintenance  and  modern- 
ization cost  on  this  coimtry  forever. 
Here  is  a  project  that  will  push  the  na- 
tional] debt  to  $4  or  $5  trillion  and 
beyonA.  Here  is  a  project  that  will  not 
provide  for  the  education  of  a  single 
child,  pr  build  even  one  house,  or  pro- 
vide medical  attention  for  one  ailing 
person.  And  what  happens  when  this 
project  lifts  the  debt  to  several  trillion 
dollars?  What  h^pens  is  that  the 
only  cost  rivaling  the  cost  of  SDI  will 
be  the  cost  of  paying  interest  on  the 
massif  debt  that  the  SDI  project  has 
create^. 

Bftr.  President,  henceforth  when  a 
Member  of  the  body  calls  for  proceed- 
ing wtth  SDI.  every  listening  Senator 
should  ask  in  his  own  mind  these  ques- 
tions: I  First,  where  is  the  money 
coming  from?  Second,  won't  this  ex- 
pendinire  create  a  demand  for  more 
expenqitures?  Third,  how  much  will 
this  Increase  the  national  debt? 
Fourth,  how  much  will  this  increase 
of  paying  interest  on  the  na- 
lebt? 

dent,  as  I  have  said  before, 
rts  at  the  National  Academy 
ice  by  an  overwhelming  consen- 
us  that  star  wars  won't  work, 
control  experts  tell  us  that 
this  system  will  provoke  a  defense- 
offense  arms  race  that  will  skyrocket 
the  prospects  of  nuclear  war.  No  in- 
formed and  independent  expert  be- 
lieves that  SDI  can  protect  our  cities 
from  nuclear  attack.  For  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  SDI.  we  can  provide 
a  mobility  for  our  nuclear  deterrent 
that  Will  provide  an  infinitely  greater 
and  niore  assured  protection  for  our 
nudet  r  deterrent  that  SDI  can  poesi- 


•  This  "boUet"  symbol  identifiet  natetaena  or  insenioiis  wfakfa  are  noc  spoken  by  a  Meml  cr  of  dte  Senate  on  die  floor. 


bly  provide.  But  unf ortimately  none  of 
these  arguments  seem  to  carry  any 
weight  with  the  SDI  advocates.  They 
are  convinced  that  some  kind  of  magic, 
aranehow.  will  provide  that  magic  as- 
trodome, that  perpetual  and  perfect 
protection  against  hostile  missiles. 
Ftmnkly  that  doesn't  surprise  this  Sen- 
ator. 

What  surprises  this  Senator  is  that 
my  colleagues  who  have  repeatedly 
dononstrated  their  sincere  support  for 
holding  down  Federal  C3ovemment 
q)endlng,  have  become  such  pushovers 
for  the  most  costly  project  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  They  have  said  no 
to  more  money  for  education.  They 
have  said  no  to  more  money  for 
health.  They  have  said  no  to  more 
money  for  housing  for  the  poor.  They 
have  said  no  to  more  money  to  dean 
up  our  polluted  water  and  air.  They 
have  said  no  to  more  money  for  the 
handicapped.  But  SDI— a  project  the 
experts  tell  us  won't  work,  a  project 
that  will  cost  far  more  than  all  the 
money  we  will  be  called  on  to  tspenA  on 
education  and  housing  and  health  and 
the  environment  ctnnbined.  Well, 
that's  different.  To  SDI— they  will  say 
yes.  Mr.  President,  they  have  fallen 
for  trillion  dollar  instant  magic.  It  is 
not  worthy  of  them.  This  Senator 
simply  doesn't  understand  it. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  earlier  reserved  the  time  of  the 
R^Tubllcan  leader. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Republican  leader 
woxild  wish,  if  he  knew  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  was  coming  to 
the  floor,  that  he  have  whatever  time 
out  of  that  that  he  would  like  to  take. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time 
of  the  majority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Thank  you.  lEx.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


THE  MOSCOW  EMBASSY 
IMBROGLIO 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
palling news  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  UJ3.  Embassy  complex 
in  Moscow  reminds  me  of  something 
Goethe  wrote  in  1808.  This  is  what 
Goethe  said  180  years  ago.  He  ob- 
served: 

"Three  things  are  to  be  looked  to  in  a 
buUdinc  That  it  stand  on  the  right  spot: 
that  it  be  securely  founded:  that  it  be  suc- 
f»—fiilly  executed." 

Three  things  are  to  be  looked  into  in 
a  building:  that  it  stands  on  the  right 
spot,  that  it  be  securely  founded,  that 
It  be  suooessfully  executed;  three 
simple  things,  and  in  all  three  the  U.S. 


Embassy  in  Moscow  has  fafled  and 
failed  completely. 

I  think  all  Americans  share  the  in- 
dignation that  I  have  over  the  situa- 
tion of  our  Embassy  in  Moscow.  I  am 
talking  about  the  new  one.  the  one 
that  is  meant  to  be  new. 

The  construction  of  an  Embamy  of 
the  United  States  in  the  capital  of  our 
greatest  adversary  is  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance.  The  United  States 
Embassy  In  Moscow  is  the  most  promi- 
nent sjmoljol  and  presence  of  our 
Nation  in  the  Soviet  Union.  With  its 
American  flag  fljring  over  the  front 
door,  our  Moscow  Embassy  should  be 
a  secure,  well-crastructed  source  of 
pride  to  any  American  visiting  that 
dty.  It  should  be  a  safe  place  in  which 
to  woik  for  the  Americans  who  spend 
their  days  conducting  the  important 
diplomatic  business  of  this  Nation.  It 
should  be  a  strong,  well-designed  out- 
post of  democracy,  a  place  that  calls  to 
mind  that  famous  American  ideal  of  a 
"dty  upon  a  hUl." 

The  sad  truth  is  that  while  both  su- 
perpowers set  out  In  1077  to  construct 
huge  new  embassies  in  each  other's 
capitals,  only  the  Soviets  succeeded  in 
building  a  dty  on  a  hill.  High  on 
Mount  Alto  up  on  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
the  Soviet  complex  is  finished,  partial- 
ly occupied  and  ready  to  go.  It  is  no 
shining  symbol  of  democracy  or  free- 
dom, but  its  successful  completion  at  a 
cost  overrun  of  only  $350,000  makes 
the  U.S.  Embassy  project  in  Moscow  a 
tremendous  embarrassment. 

Our  Ul-conceived  facility,  as  the 
American  people  are  now  learning,  is 
nothing  short  of  a  disaster.  The  histo- 
ry of  its  construction  is  a  pathetic  tale 
of  shortsightedness,  waste,  and  what 
appears  to  be  naivete.  The  facility 
that  should  have  become  our  home 
base  and  island  of  security  in  the 
UABJl.  stands  idle,  unfinished,  com- 
promised by  espionage,  and  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  Americans  may  now  be 
torn  down.  How  stupid  can  we  get? 

How  could  this  have  happened  and 
who  is  responsible?  These  are  the 
questions  that  concern  me  today,  and 
I  am  s\ire  they  are  on  the  minds  of 
many,  many  Americans.  How  many 
people  are  filling  out  their  tax  forms 
today,  in  order  to  meet  next  week's 
deadline,  and  wondering  how  much 
they  contributed  to  this  half-baked 
house  of  horrors?  To  date,  we  have 
spent  $100  million  of  the  $192  million 
appropriated  for  the  project  And  now 
they  are  suggesting  that  we  tear  it 
down. 

Now  that  they  know  we  have  been 
throwing  money  down  this  sinkhole, 
and  that  all  we  have  to  show  for  it  is  a 
ghost  town  riddled  with  listening  de- 
vices, people  are  angry  and  they  der- 
serve  to  be.  They  want  to  know  who 
got  us  into  this  mess,  who  negotiated 
the  agreements  that  got  the  Soviets  a 
gleaming,  finished  embassy  on  the 
highest  promontory  in  the  District  of 


Columbia,  while  the  United  States 
ended  up  with  a  low-lying  object  of 
ridicule.  The  people  demand  account- 
ability. 

It  is  not  enou^  to  say  all  those 
wicked  Russians,  they  were  not  nice  to 
us.  Are  our  eyes  dosed?  Do  we  not  re- 
alize we  are  playing  in  a  tou^  league 
where  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury 
rules  do  not  apply? 

Mr.  Presidait.  this  project  has  been 
in  the  works,  believe  it  or  not,  since 
1934  when  William  C.  Bullitt,  then  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Uie  UJ3.S.R.. 
began  dlsciissing  the  new  Embassy 
with  Stalin.  The  formal  agreonents 
leading  to  the  constructkm  of  the  two 
embassies,  theirs  over  here,  ours  over 
there,  were  signed  in  1969,  1972.  and 
1977.  And  these  agreements  among 
other  things  placed  the  new  Soviet 
Embassy  in  the  best  possible  location 
in  the  dty  of  Washington  for  electron- 
ic and  telephone  surveillanoe.  Iliey 
could  not  have  done  better.  They 
could  not  have  done  better  and  we 
could  not  have  done  worse.  The  UJ3. 
Embassy  in  Moscow  ?ras  placed  in  a 
low-lying  swamp. 

The  UJ3.SJI.  Stebassy  has  a  little 
over  a  half  million  square  feet  at  a 
price  of  $65  million.  We  planned  on  a 
building  bigger  than  that— a  complex 
of  over  700.000  feet.  We  appropriated 
almost  $200  million  and  may  soon,  as  I 
say,  have  to  tear  the  whole  thing 
down. 

The  Soviets  seem  pleased  with  their 
embassy  and  look  forward  to  occupy- 
ing it.  And  I  do  not  blame  them.  They 
ought  to  be  pleased. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  now 
treated  to  the  spectade  of  the  Ameri- 
can Members  of  Congress  sheepishly 
poking  around  to  see  where  the  bugs 
are  and  where  they  have  been  embed- 
ded in  the  beams.  This  is  an  outrage. 
Who  is  accountable?  We  are  entitled 
to  know. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  members  o' 
the  Nixon  or  the  Ford  or  the  Carter  or 
the  Reagan  admlnlstratiaii  who  up- 
proved  this  deal,  and  oversaw  its  im- 
plementation. There  ought  to  be  some 
answering  to  this.  AccountablUty  is  old 
fashioned.  That  is  gone  from  Govern- 
ment now.  It  is  all  lost,  and  nobody 
knows  who  did  what. 

Well.  I  think  it  Is  time  to  bring  It 
back.  Who  is  respoDstble  for  this  mess? 

Finally,  once  we  get  stune  account- 
ability now  let  us  go  on.  and  get  a 
secure  onbassy  that  we  need  and 
ought  to  have  in  Moscow. 

Let  us  put  somebody  in  charge  who 
seems  to  be  able  to  do  it.  Maybe 
Donald  Trump  ought  to  buHd  It.  He 
seons  to  be  able  to  build  a  skating  rink 
in  New  Yoi^  City  that  nobody  else 
could  build.  Maybe  he  can  build  us  an 
Embassy  in  Moscow  without  bugs  in  it. 
The  sii^  outside  that  Embassy  ought 
to  be  that  it  is  secure,  that  it  repire- 
sents  the  best  of  Amerifai.  and  that 
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years,  and  thaw  of  us  who  were  caught  in 
the  Noi^  were  mainly  pQota.  The  survival 
chance  pit  a  pilot  irtio  was  shot  down  was 
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vdbodr  li  goinf  to  UMen  In  when  the 
Seeretanr  of  State  from  the  united 
StatM  loet  over  there.  At  least  he 
ou^t  to  fed  he  can  cany  on  a  omver- 
Mtioii  vtthout  the  Sovteta  listening  to 
evenrthinc  that  takes  idaoe. 

TliaDk  70U,  Mr.  President. 

I  vould  Uke  to  thank  the  dlstln- 
tnlAed  senior  Senator  from  Wlscon- 


RBOOONinON  OP  THE 
ICmORITT  LEADER 

The  ACTINO  FTIESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ubder  the  standing  order,  the 
dtatlngiilshed  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Dou,  is  recognised. 

Mr.  DCHX.  Mr.  Prerident.  I  know 
othor  'collM^tues  are  waiting  to  speak. 
I  would  like  to  take  lust  a  few  minutes. 


ABM 

Mr.  DOIX.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out today  SenatOTs  LooAa.  SmpsoN. 
Hkbt,  and  Kastbs  will  make  floor 
statements  on  the  ABM  Treaty  issue. 
They  are  continuing  a  series  in  which 
12  of  us  have  already  sou^t  to  remind 
our  colleagues  that  the  ABM  "dis- 
pute" is  really  a  discussion  of  8DI  and 
America's  defense.  The  President  is 
seddng  a  legal  option  to  pursue  SDI  in 
an  effldait  and  cost-effective  way.  We 
belteve  he  should  have  it. 

We  think  we  will  make  a  very  good 
record  over  the  next  few  days  and  the 
next  few' 


NATIONAL  FORMER  PRISONER 
OP  WAR  DAY 

MC  Gun's  tlOKT  OF  HnOTmf 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  20  years 
ago.  ^omr  McCaht's  A-4  Skyhawk  was 
Mhot  down  over  Hanoi,  and  he  was  cap- 
tured. For  the  next  6  years,  Johh  lived 
in  conditions  of  hardship  and  stress 
that  most  of  us  cannot  even  imagine. 
It  was  the  stutf  of  nightmares.  But  for 
Jona  McOuH,  the  nl^tmare  was  very 
reaL 

Jobs  McCadi  survived.  He  came 
badL  He  stands  with  us  today— as  a 
Senator,  a  leader  of  his  Nation,  a  true 
hero. 

JOHH  McCanr's  story  is  remarkable. 
But  It  is  not  unique.  The  same  story, 
or  one  much  like  it,  has  occurred  again 
and  again,  in  every  war  our  Nation  has 
fought. 

is«,eo«  roWa  womoKa 

Today,  we  honor  the  subjects  of 
eaidi  one  of  those  ronarkable  stories: 
The  IS0.000  American  soldiers— 80,000 
of  them  still  Uvtng  today— who  have 
been  taken  captive  in  wars  throughout 
our  history. 

In  the  darkest  hour,  through  the 
moat  Ineredllile  hitfdshlps,  these  sol- 
diers kept  the  faith.  Their  loyalty  to 
ooimtry,  to  their  codft  of  honor,  and  to 
tlidr  fttUow  prisonars,  reflect  the  best 
In  American  ideals  aiid  American  tra- 


dltfCHis.  They  deserve  our  thanks;  they 
deserve  this  day  of  recognition.  It  is 
loote  overdue. 

No  doubt  about  it,  this  country  has 
come  a  long  way  on  the  POW  issue.  I 
remember  hosting  a  "POW  awareness" 
ev^t  in  1972  at  ConsUtutlon  Hall— 
what  I  remember  most  was  that  the 
hsil  was  Just  about  emptyl  But  we 
wore  not  deterred.  Many  dedicated 
ana  concerned  Americans  Joined  the 
fiipt— to  push  and  push- until  today. 
wl)en  we  finally  see  this  long-deserved 
trtt>ute  become  a  reality. 

ATUL  •:  THK  PALL  OP  BATAAll 

this  date.  April  9?  It  was  the 
in  1942  when  Bataan,  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, fell  to  enemy  forces;  an  event 
which  led  to  the  capture  of  thousands 
of  American  soldiers;  and  to  the  death 
of  jhundreds  of  them,  in  the  now  infa- 
mous Bataan  death  march.  No  day  in 
o)j^  military  history  has  had  more 
tn|glc  consequences;  no  day,  therefore, 
co«ld  have  more  meaning  as  a  symbol 
of  the  sacrifices  our  POWs  have  made 
for  their  country. 

I      "AMBUCAR  KZ-PKISOHSRS  OP  WAB" 
I  OKOAinZATIOll 

The  "American  Ex-Prisoners  of 
Wir"  Organization,  under  the  able 
le^ersbip  of  its  national  commander, 
Cwt  Musten,  took  the  lead  in  {(enerat- 
ing  this  special  occasion.  I  congrat- 
ulate them  for  the  initiative,  and  for 
their  hard  work  in  following  up  on  it. 
And  I  would  note,  also,  that  countless 
thousands  of  veterans— some  POWs, 
not— Joined  in  supporting  this 
itive. 
President,  today  we  honor  true 
heit>e8;  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  I 
ite  them;  the  Senate  does.  Most  im- 
tt  of  aU,  America  does. 

In  recognition  of  the  courage  and 
sairUiee  of  our  POWs  and  their  fami- 
lies, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
interview  in  USA  TODAY  with  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Johh  McCaih, 
bemade  a  part  of  the  Rbcoso. 

Bis  story  should  be  included  here,  so 
th^  future  generations  can  read  this 
inspirational  tale  of  courage,  sacrifice, 
am  triumph  over  unimaginable  odds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WIS  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ri  CORD,  as  follows: 

(From  X7SA  TODAY.  Apr.  9. 1987] 
[Topic:  H(»KHrto8  POWs] 
^en.  John  McCatn,  M,  was  a  Navy  pHot 
held  priaoner  for  SH  years  during  the  Viet- 
natn  War.  Hia  grandtather  waa  an  admliml 
durlQS  World  War  n.  and  bla  tatbo',  also  an 
adsutral.  commamted  the  Pacific  foroea 
duttpg  the  Vietnam  War.  The  Arisma  Re- 
pupUcan  waa  interviewed  by  USA  TODAVa 
Safly  Ann  Stewart.) 

'POWa  I<iPK  Sour,  T(»tdbk,  Bobbmw 
9SA  TODAY:  There  are  83.000  former 
pr^nera  of  war  tn  the  USA.  but  only  651 
ai#  from  the  Vietnam  era.  lant  that  a  aur- 
pr  linsly  low  nmnber? 

loCAIN:  It  ia  a  amaU  number,  but  I  tblnk 
pa  rt  of  it'a  iinrtffstandablf  The  Viet  Cong 
inlthe  South  took  no  priaonets  for  many 


yeara. 
the  Hi 

about 
dlera 
all  of 

very  dUl 

USA 
mood  01 
We're 


thoae  of  ua  wbo  were  caught  In 

were  mainly  pHota.  The  survtval 

a  pQot  wbo  was  abot  down  was 

In  World  Warn.  Amertean  aol- 

captured  eveiywhere,  and  with 

«  aliplanea  that  were  ahot  down. 

of  airmen  were  captured.  It  waa  a 

it  war. 

tODAY:  What  do  you  tblnk  the 

tbe  country  la  now  toward  POWs? 

ao  many  movtee  about  Viet- 
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McCAIN:  I  tblnk  the  American  people 
bave  rejevaluated  their  feelings  about  the 
Vietnam  War.  at  least  thoae  wbo  fought  in 
It.  And  tliere'a  been  a  great  aurge  in  the  last 
of  aw>rf<iatlon  and  sympathy.  Be- 
thla  resurgence  of  patriotism  and 
about  America,  the  appreda- 
spilled  over  for  all  thoae  who 
vwy  glad  It'a  happened. 
>DAY:  What  are  the  sacrlfioea  a 
EeS? 
Being  a  priaoner,  particularly  In 
World  War  U  with  the  Japanese,  waa  a  ter- 
rible e]9>erlence.  They  were  starred  and 
beaten  and  cruelly  treated.  And  I  think  cer- 
tainly the  Vietnam  POWs  bad  a  difficult 
ttane,  and  the  Korean  POWs  were  kept  In 
awful  conditiona.  ao  they  did  make  enor- 
mous satrificea. 

USA  TODAY:  Have  you  seen  the  movies 
Platoon  pr  Hanoi  HUtonl 

McCAlN:  I  liave  aeen  neither,  I'm  aorry  to 
say.  Bud  I  intend  to  aee  both. 

USA  TODAY:  Have  you  beard  from  other 
FOWa  at' veterans  about  the  movies? 

McCAIN:  I've  heard  from  a  lot  of  veter- 
ans. enVsted  men  who  fought  in  combat, 
who  sajH  the  brutality  and  the  treatment  of 
the  Viefnamese  peotde  are  terribly  dlstort- 
men  had  no  111  will  toward  the  Vi- 
people.  In  fact,  the  relationship 
illent.  But  Platoon  made  a  point: 
>rs  of  war. 

>DAY:  Do  you  think  a  movie  could 
rhole  story? 

I  think  it's  very  difficult,  be- 
cause so  much  of  It  waa  long  hours  of  bore- 
dom, and  that's  very  hard  to  depict  in  a 
fUm.  Also,  there's  a  great  deal  of  humor  be- 
cause wherever  there's  group  of  Americans, 
there's  going  to  be  things  lu«ipen  that  are 
funny,  ftnd  ao  far  that  has  never  been  por- 
trayed. 

>DAY:  It's  8u:priaing  to  hear  a 
>W  talk  about  humor.  Do  you  re- 
Inddenta? 

Oh.  sure.  They  would  have  a 

In  our  cells  and  would  play  this 

raanoA  program  and  Vietnameae 

song  waa  Dead  Marine$  on  High' 

JVine— nice,  clever  tune.  An- 

was  called  the  ChQdren's  Song:  I 

iMother  How  Many  Air  Pirates  We 

Today.  The  Vietnameae  were  very 

from  time  to  time,  particularly 

propaganda. 
>DAY:  like  what? 

After  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  died,  they 
the  radio  with  this  big  thing  about 
new  president.  They  selected  one 
then  tbey  had  a  secret  ballot, 
ballots  were  counted,  and  guess 
t?  What  astonlabing  resultal  And 
>.  you  know,  graaa  dldnt  grow,  flow- 
bloom,  planea  dldnt  fly.  and  trac- 
tors didn't  work  unless  Unde  Ho  told  them 
how  to  do  It.  He  would  vWt  a  farm,  and 
gueaa  wbat?  The  next  crw  waa  a  bumper 
crop.  He  went  to  visit  a  tractor  factory,  and 
they  were  below  their  quotas,  but  he  gave 
them  some  Inatruetkm.  and  guesa  what? 
They  dtfubled  their  quotal 


USA  TODAY:  Anything  elae? 

MoCAIN:  Sometlmea  they  would  have  new 
InterrogBtora.  and  they  would  break  them  In 
with  you— kind  of  on-tbe-Job  training.  I  got 
thia  new  guy  wbo  said,  "Last  week  In  your 
country  you  celebrated  the  Easter.  What 
doea  Easta  mean?  I  thought  maybe  I  could 
do  aome  good  here,  ao  I  said,  "We  believe 
there  waa  a  guy  wbo  walked  the  earth,  did 
great  things,  was  klUed.  and  three  days 
later,  he  rose  from  the  dead  and  went  up 
Into  heaven."  The  guy  gave  me  a  very  puz- 
zled look,  and  asked  me  to  explain  that 
again— and  again.  Then  he  left  the  room.  A 
few  minutes  later,  he  came  badt  and  said. 
"The  other  offloen  tell  me  you  tell  nothing 
but  ilea,  ao  go  baA  to  your  room  before  I 
have  you  beat." 

USA  TODAY:  Could  you  keep  up  with 
what  was  going  on  in  **-    .       '? 

MoCAIN:  They  nev«  „-.c  .3  any  mean- 
ingful news.  Tbey  told  us  the  day  that 
Martin  Luther  Ring  was  shot,  they  told  us 
the  day  that  Bobby  Kennedy  was  shot,  but 
they  never  bothered  to  tell  us  about  the 
moon  shot.  So  it  waa  certainly  selected 
news. 

USA  TODAY:  What  was  a  typical  day 
like? 

BCcCAIN:  Well,  a  gong  would  go  off  at  5:30 
in  the  morning,  and  we'd  get  up.  After  a 
whQe,  a  guard  would  come,  and  he  would 
make  you.  say,  empty  the  buAet  that  we 
used  for  toilet  pun>oaes.  Then  a  few  hours 
later  would  come  the  first  meal,  which  con- 
sisted of  soup.  Then  a  few  hours  later  would 
come  the  second  meal,  which  also  consisted 
of  soup,  and  In  the  evening  about  B  they 
would  play  this  Hanoi  Hannah  program. 
And  a  gong  would  go  off,  and  we'd  go  to  bed. 

USA  TODAY:  What  waa  the  bed? 

McCAIN:  It  was  a  wooden  thing,  nailed  to- 
gether. 

USA  "FODAY:  How  many  men  were  in 
your  cell? 

McCAIN:  I  was  by  myself  for  three  and  a 
half  years.  They  did  that  to  a  lot  of  people— 
aolitary,  or  two  or  three  to  a  cell,  so  we 
couldn't  organise.  Then  I  moved  into  a  big 
room  with  a  whole  bunch  of  guys. 

USA  TODAY:  But  you  did  organize.  How? 

McCAIN:  Tapping  on  the  wall  to  each 
other,  dropping  notes,  thoae  kinds  of  things. 

USA  TODAY:  Did  they  parade  you 
through  the  streets  of  Hanoi,  as  we've  read? 

McCAIN:  They  did  that  to  a  group  Just 
before  I  was  ahot  dowiL  They  never  did  It  to 
me. 

USA  TODAY:  Were  you  hurt  pbysieally? 

McCAIN:  Yea.  I  had  Iwoken  arms  and  leg. 

USA  TODAY:  You're  uncomfortable  talk- 
ing about  thia. 

MoCAIN:  Well.  I  just,  you  know.  It  hap- 
pened a  long  time  ago,  and  it's  something  I 
dont  focua  on  too  much.  It'a  aometblng  that 
happened,  and  It'a  omx.  rm  certainly  not 
embarrassed  about  it  or  anything.  It's  Just— 
rve  looked  forward  In  my  life.  And  unfortu- 
natdy,  too  many  veterana,  POWa,  spend  all 
thefr  time  looking  ba^ 

USA  TODAY:  Are  POWS  different  from 
other  vetetans? 

McCAIN:  I  think  not  really.  There'a  a 
little  closer  bond  between  them,  perhaps, 
than  other  veterans,  but  that's  underrtand- 
sble.  Shared  experience. 

USA  TODAY:  Are  youstfll  In  contact  with 
any  of  your  f  dlow  POWS?  What  are  their 
lives  like? 

McCAIN:  I'm  stffl  to  contact  with  quite  a 
few  of  tbe  ones  I  was  dose  to.  Most  of  them 
are  doing  fine.  Some  have  mental  proUema, 
some  serious  idiyslcal  problems. 


USA  TODAY:  WhAt  do  you  think  hap- 
poied  to  the  POWs  and  MIAs  who  never 
came  back? 

McCAIN:  Many  of  them  died.  We  don't 
know  about  the  others.  Ihat'a  why  we've 
got  to  keep  on  this  MIA  issue  until  we  get  it 
resolved.  There's  no  hard  evidence  I've  seen 
that  they're  alive,  but  there  are  enough  al- 
legations that  make  it  dear  it  has  to  be  pur- 
sued and  pursued  hard. 

USA  TODAY:  How  would  you  Uke  to  aee 
the  USA  obaerve  National  POW  Recogni- 
tion Day  today? 

MoCAIN:  Just  a  speech  by  the  president. 
pezhapa.  The  kind  of  recognition  we  give  on 
Veterans  Day,  ao  that  we  can  express  our 
nation's  appredatloiL 

USA  TODAY:  How  had  the  ITSA  dumged 
while  you  were  gone? 

McCAIN:  Ronember,  I  left  In  '67  and 
came  badi  in  '73.  There  was  a  definite  relax- 
ation of  morals,  as  you  know,  different  life- 
styles. But  overall.  It  was  still  the  greatest 
country  in  the  wwld. 

USA  TODAY:  How  did  you  feel  about  the 
changes? 

McCAIN:  Let  me  Just  tell  you  one  quick 
story.  When  I  went  back  with  Walter  Cron- 
kite  and  the  CBS  film  crew  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  at  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  fall  of 
Saigon,  they  even  went  back  to  one  of  tbe 
cells  I  bad  lived  in.  That  evening,  Cronklte 
and  I  were  stitting  there  talking,  and  Cron- 
klte said,  "Qee  wasn't  it  a  bad  day  for  you? 
Do  you  have  any  nlghtmarea.  or  flash- 
backs?" And  I  though  about  It,  and  I  said, 
"No,  it  really  wasn't"  I  really  had  no  dis- 
comfort about  it,  but  I  did  have  a  great  deal 
of  sorrow,  not  for  myself,  but  for  those 
friends  of  mine  who  did  not  come  back,  and 
those  who  had  not  been  given  a  second 
chance,  as  I  have,  to  serve  the  country.  So 
I'm  very  grateful.  That's  hasirally  the  way  I 
feeL 

TBK  USA'S  POW'S 

Today  is  Former  POW  Recognition  Day. 
the  45th  anniversary  of  tbe  fall  of  Bataan. 
after  which  11,500  UJS.  servicemen  were 
taken  prisoner.  Honored:  the  83,430  ex- 
POWs  in  the  USA: 

336  from  World  War  I. 

78.914  from  World  War  U. 

8,562  from  Korea. 

618  fran  Vietnam. 

Many  died  In  captivity;  many  were  never 
found. 
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U0.201      llt,129 
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Most  POWa  who  did  not  crane  home  are 
presumed  dead.  However,  31  Korean  POWs 
refused  repatriation,  and  one  seryloeman. 
CoL  Charlea  Sbelton.  is  still  listed  aa  a  POW 
in  Vietnam. 


SENATOR  DOLE'S  BICENTENNIAL 
MINDTE 

Aran.  t.  isst:  sskaxs  APPaovn  ausu 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
date  in  1867.  120  years  ago.  the  UB. 
Senate  approved  the  Alaska  Treaty. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  the 
United  Statea  paid  the  Russians  $7.2 
mflUon  for  a  tenrltory  twice  the  siie  of 


Texas.  Averaging  about  2  cents  an 
acre,  the  Alaska  purchase  was  one  of 
the  greatest  real  estate  deals  in  worid 
history.  But  this  "bargain"  was  not 
fully  appreciated  at  the  time. 

The  Russians,  eager  to  unload  their 
unprofitable  colony,  let  Secretary  of 
State  William  H.  Seward  know  they 
were  ready  to  negotiate  its  sale;  and  he 
Jumped  at  the  opportunity.  Seward 
was  an  ardent  exiMnsionist.  who  envi- 
sioned the  United  Statea  sraneday  ex- 
tending over  the  entire  continent  of 
North  America.  With  a  vast  western 
territory  still  largely  unoccupied,  most 
Americans  could  not  see  the  need  to 
purchase  Alaska,  which  for  all  they 
knew  was  "a  city,  an  animal,  or  a  new 
kind  of  drink."  The  newspapers 
laughed  at  "Seward's  folly,"  and  "Sew- 
ard's icebox."  But  the  able  Secretary 
of  State  convinced  the  Senate  of  Alas- 
ka's valuable  natural  resources  and 
strategic  location  for  American  inter- 
ests in  the  Pacific.  On  April  9,  1867, 
the  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  by  a 
vote  of  37  to  2. 

It  took  the  House  of  Representatives 
another  year  to  approve  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  make  the  pur- 
chase: and  when  it  did,  rumors  spread 
that  the  Russian  Ambassador  had 
used  some  of  the  money  as  bribes  to 
win  the  support  of  varioua  Congress- 
men and  Journalists.  A  congressional 
investigation  ftdled  to  substantiate 
these  charges,  but  the  bitter  taste  left 
by  the  Alaska  scandal  lingered  long 
after.  Thus,  one  of  the  most  successful 
land  deals  in  our  history  helped  to 
turn  Americans,  away  from  further  ex- 
pansionist efforts. 


CAFETE31IA  BUDGET  PLAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  was 
going  to  comment  today  on  the  budget 
which  came  out  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  but  I  do  not  know  which 
one  to  comment  on.  There  are  four 
budgets.  It  is  sort  of  the  cafeteria  plan 
of  budgeting.  People  report  out  four 
or  five  budgets,  and  take  your  choice. 

I  have  boon  around  here  since  we 
began  the  congreasional  budget  proc- 
ess in  the  mld-1970's.  And  this  is  the 
first  time  I  can  remember  when  the 
Senate  will  be  treated,  at  the  outset, 
to  this  "cafeteria  plan"  of  budgeting. 

The  so-called  ChUes  plan,  which  I 
think  we  can  assimie  is  the  commit- 
tee's "real"  budget,  does  not  provide 
adequate  funds  for  defenae,  and  calls 
for  $I8Ji  billion  in  additional  revenuee. 
The  other  three  choices  include  the 
President's  budget;  one  that  makea 
deep  and  sweeping  cuts  in  domestic 
programs;  and  a  third  that  relies  so 
heavily  on  new  taxes  that  even  the 
most  ardent  "tax-and  q>enders"  would 
have  trouble  supporting  it. 

We  an  know  the  Senate  will  not 
accept,  and  neither  wfll  the  American 
people,  a  budget  that  doea  not  provide 
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adequatdy  for  oar  oountry'B  aecurt^. 
And  no  one.  no  one.  ta  toing  to  itand- 
by  and  allow  us  to  Ineak  tbe  onnpact 
we  made  last  Fear  with  tazpayen  to  si- 
muttaneouriy  take  away  tax  breaks 
and  lower  tax  rates.  There  may  be 
ways  to  find  some  revenues— by  clos- 
ing loopholes,  or  user  fees,  or  asset 
sales— but  touching  the  rates  wlU  not 
happen. 

It  seens  to  me  what  the  Senate  has 
awaltfaig  it.  after  the  Easter  recess,  is  a 
preaolptian  for  <»ie  of  two  things: 
budget  chaos,  ot  budget  paralysis.  If 
we  actually  begin  consideration  of  the 
1988  budget  with  four  budgets  before 
us— probably  none  of  which  can 
muster  a  majority  of  votes— we  may  as 
w^  stay  home,  or  debate  something 
else. 

It  is  time  to  get  this  process 
moving— but  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Time's  only  one  way  Congress 
will  deal  with  Uie  deficit  this  year— 
and  that  is  for  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats to  Join  together,  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  forge  a  reasonable,  woikable 
budget  plan— a  plan  that  focuses  on 
spending  cuts— d(»nestk:  as  well  as  de- 
fense—coupled only  with  revenue  in- 
creaaes  slmflar  to  those  in  the  Presi- 
dmt's  own  budget. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  begin 
focusing  on  ways  to  put  some  sanity 
into  the  budget  process— make  It  ra- 
tional and  meaningful  The  "budget 
process  refcmn  package"  develoi>ed  by 
Senator  Dombhici  provides  an  excel- 
lent guideline. 

If  we  Join  together— we  Just  might 
succeed:  we  Just  might  keep  this  eco- 
ncHulc  recovery  going;  and  at  the  same 
Ume,  keep  our  pledge  to  the  American 
people  to  balance  the  budget  in  the 
next  few  years. 

So  I  Just  suggest  that  we  are  prob- 
ably going  to  have  all  the  debate  on 
the  budget  following  the  Easter  recess. 
I  look  f  (»-ward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues (HI  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
see  if  we  can  find  some  reasonable  ap- 
proach, some  way  to  reach  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  target,  but, 
above  all.  srane  way  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
wlU  now  be  a  polod  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  5  minutes 
each. 

The  distinguished  Sraator  from 
Nevada  is  recognised. 


SOVIET  IdSCONDUCT 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  recently  by  media  pim- 
dlts.  distinguished  monbers  of  the  bar. 
administration     legal     experts,     and 


Mftnbers  of  the  Senate  on  legalistic 
inljerpretaUons  of  treaty  provisions 
and  further  strategic  defense  initiative 
development.  As  usual,  when  lawyers 
stvt  counting  angles  on  the  head  of  a 
"l^sal"  pin.  most  of  the  rest  of  us  end 
up  in  a  dense  fog  of  confusion.  If  we 
do. not  keep  a  broader  perspective,  we 
caA  become  mired  in  the  same  sticky 
miqrass  of  definitions,  intentions,  and 
vatiances  In  understanding  as  the  law- 
yels. 

II  recognize  that  the  United  States— 
as  la  law-abiding  member  of  the  com- 
miinlty  of  nations— must  adhere  to  its 
dar  treaty  commitments,  if  indeed, 
such  commitments  are  clear  and  un- 
defstuidable.  However,  Mr.  President, 
as  we  decide  our  national  course  on 
thi  strategic  defense  initiative,  and 
the  1972  treaty,  we  must  not  be  so 
bUpded  by  this  fog  of  confusion  that 
wq  forget  two  critically  important  as- 
of  this  debate:  The  future  well- 
of  the  people  of  the  United 
and,  who,  and  what,  we  are 
deiling  with. 

'believe  that  expedited  development 
of  the  President's  strategic  defense  Ini- 
tiative is  a  vital  step  for  our  future  se- 
cuylty,  and  I  urge  the  administration 
to  proceed  at  all  deliberate  speed.  I 
fafl  to  see  how  SDI  development 
thteatens  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Uqlon,  since  it  is  a  purely  defensive 
sy^m.  and  we  should  not  forget  that 
thf  President,  in  pursuit  of  a  secure 
stable  world,  has  offered  to  share 
:  technology  with  the  U.S.SJI. 
efore  we  tie  ourselves  into  too 
knots  with  all  these  argiunents 
ov^r  definitions,  I  iirge  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators to  remember  what  sort  of  an  ad- 
versary we  are  dealing  with.  Soviet 
In^mational  conduct  since  1972  has 
be^n  consistently  expansionist,  threat- 
ening, and  destabilizing,  offering  little 
reason  to  trust  their  future  intentions 
about  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  our  allies.  Our  citizens,  and  the 
M(  mbers  of  the  Senate,  are  well  aware 
of  this  history  of  hostility  to  our  inter- 
estp,  and  other  international  miscon- 
duf;t,  and  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
&t  the  entire  litany  of  such  inci- 
ats  here  today.  Just  to  remind  you: 
is  the  regime  that  supported 
Vietnamese  slaughter  in  Cam- 
that  finds  the  attack  and  de- 
ion  of  a  peaceful  commercial  air- 
er,  with  the  death  of  all  abroad,  a 
flcable  act;  that  actively  supports 
Dilizatlon  and  development  of  to- 
talitarian regimes  in  Central  America; 
an  1,  which  has  turned  Afghanistan 
to  o  a  chamel  house  to  support  its  ex- 
pa  oslonlsm.  How  far  should  we  bend 
to  placate  leaders  of  a  system  who  Jus- 
til  ir  this  sort  of  international  behav- 
ioi? 

^  one  step  in  evaluating  this  ques- 
tion. Mr.  President.  I  had  a  Ust  of  Incl- 
deats  of  Soviet  international  mlscon- 
dv  ct.  since  1972,  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
prepared.  The  list  is  by  no  means  ex- 


haustive, but  it  makes  clear  what  kind 
of  treaty  iwrtner  we  are  dealing  with. 
Mr.  Rresident.  I  adc  unanimous  con- 
sent thit  this  list  be  made  part  of  the 
Rboobsj  immediately  following  my  re- 

maiks.] 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDE9<T  pro  tem- 
pore. \trithout  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

•Jbltl.) 

Looking  at  the  overall 
Soviet  behavior  toward  us. 
at  face  value  their  own 
about  their  intentions  for 
,  I  suggest.  Mr.  President, 
that  w^  not  take  too  much  time  in 
quarrelling  among  ourselves  about 
definitions  and  interpretations  before 
we  get!  on  with  the  development  of 
this  badly  needed  national  defensive 
systemu 

I  Exhibit  1 

SoviKT  fnmtHATioiiu.  Misconduct  Aitsct- 
iHG  UlnTD  Statu  Sscubitt  Ihtsruts, 
1972  T0  PRKSKirr 

1972  ^and  before)  to  present:  "Active 
measurefe'Vdislnfonnation  programs  execut- 
ed by  oSlcUl  Soviet  agencies,  falsely  aociu- 
ing  n.8i  of  international  crimes;  latest  Is 
charge  that  U.S.  military  deveIo[>ed  and 
spread  "AIDS". 

1973  t«  present:  Soviet*  Jam  foreign  radio 
broadca4t8  in  violation  of  1973  Treaty  on 
Commuaicattons. 

1973-4lrab-Israeli  War.  USSR  supplied 
milltarylhardware  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  after 
which  they  iniUted  hostiUUes.  Moscow 
threatened  deployment  of  its  own  forces  to 
Egypt  la  the  face  of  Israeli  ooimterH>ffen- 
slve.       I 

1975— fUigola:  Soviet  support  in  the  form 
of  arms  land  advisors  to  the  MPLA.  Second- 
ary supoort  through  Cuban  surrogates.  Sup- 
port continues  to  this  day. 

1977— Ethiopia:  Moscow  initiated  support 
in  the  Bom  of  Africa  to  Ethiopia  In  the 
wake  of  Haile  Selassie's  overthrow,  provided 

advisors  in- 
war  against 


build-up  of  arms  and 
Cuban  surrogates  for 


Khout   period   to    1980— Rhodesia/ 
Soviet  political/aims  support  to 
1  forces,  principally  ZAFD. 

Moscow  sold  supersonic  fight- 
f t  and  more  modem  tanks  to  Peru. 
Arms  siles  were  dfstahflislng.  and  threat- 
ened peaceful  relations  for  tbe  region. 

letnam:  Using  massive  support, 
connection  with  invasion  of  Cam- 
itted  major  human  rights  viola- 
Cambodians, 
ghanistan:  Soviet  invasion  to 
the  unpopular  Mandst-Lenlnist 
mtinuing  to  date,  including  fake 
cross  border  bombings  in 
Internal  "Chamel  House" 
condltiobs  in  Afghanistan,  with  widespread 
violatioss  of  htmum  rights. 

1973  to  present.  Syria:  Replacement  of 
equipment  lost  in  1973  Arab-Israeli  War 
with  medem  advanced  armaments,  includ- 
ing first-time  deployment  outside  Warsaw 
pact  ofj  sophisticated  SA-6  surface-to-air 
missilesi  significantly  threatening  Israeli  de- 
fenses. I 

Early  1970s  to  present.  Libya:  Arms  sales 
to  Libya  chiefly  in  exchange  for  oil  has  per- 
mitted |ibya'8  leader  to  act  as  a  destabillB- 
Ing  agebt  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  In  Africa,  to  include  aponsorshlp 


of,  and  aid  to.  terrorists.  Recent  (19M) 
transfers  of  SA-6  surface-to-air  miasQes 
threatoi  flight  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
central  Mediterranean  Sea. 

1977  to  present.  South  Temen:  Soviet  aid 
has  been  chiefly  military  and  has  kept  ten- 
sions in  tbe  southern  Arabian  Peninsula 
high. 

1984  to  present.  North  Korea:  Support  to 
NK  truculenoe  and  sabre  rattling,  such  as 
sale  of  Mig-23  aircraft  to  Pyongyang,  and 
Korean  pemilssion  for  Soviet  intelligence 
collection  and  strike  mission  simulation 
fUghts  in  North  Korean  territory. 

1983— Grenada:  Ouster  and  execution  of 
Prime  Minister  by  more  radical  Soviet- 
backed  New  Jewel  Movement  members. 
Subsequent  to  intervention  by  VS.  and  Car- 
ibbean neighbors,  enormous  caches  of 
Soviet  arms  destined  for  Latin  American 
trouble  spots  were  discovered. 

1983:  State  Department  report  to  Con- 
gress showed  that  Soviet  forced  labor 
system  of  4  million  inmates.  Including  at 
least  10,000  political  and  religious  prisoners, 
contravened  U.N.  Charter  and  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention  of  1926. 

1983— USSR:  Soviets  shot  down  civil  air- 
liner, flight  KAL-007,  after  It  strayed  off 
course  and  flew  over  Soviet  territory.  269 
persons  on  board  perished.  Soviet  Govern- 
ment falsely  claims  that  KAL-007  on  UJS.- 
controlled  "spy  flight."  as  justification. 

1985— East  Germany:  Lieutenant  Colonel 
(then  Major)  Arthur  Nicholson  killed  by 
Soviet  sentry  In  East  Germany.  Despite 
clear  evidence  of  misconduct  on  part  of  the 
sentry,  Moscow  refused  to  acknowledge  re- 
Qjonslbillty  for  the  killing,  or  to  compensate 
LTC  Nicholson's  survivors  for  their  loss. 

1986— Chile:  Arms  cache  discovered  con- 
taining large  quantities  of  Soviet-provided 
arms,  presumably  Intended  for  use  by  leftist 
guerrillas. 

Late  1970's  to  present— Central  America: 
Intensive  large  scale  Soviet  support,  partial- 
ly through  Cuban  surrogates  for  military 
Guerrilla  action  to  install  or  stabilize  pro- 
Soviet  Mandst-Ijeninlst  totalitarian  regimes 
in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PRIVATE  EN- 
FORCEMENT OF  FEaSERAL 
CAMPAIGN  LAW 

Mr.  REID.  Ml.  President,  ours  is  a 
system  of  government  which  has  long 
recognized  that  from  time  to  time  the 
private  sector  may  more  efficiently 
carry  out  the  task  traditionally  seen  as 
limited  to  the  role  of  the  State.  The 
substitution  of  private  Interests  as  a 
motivating  factor  for  pursuit  of  what 
was  f  ormeriy  State  action  has  been 
seen  in  areas  as  varied  as  industry  de- 
regulation, privatization  of  Federal 
monopolies,  and  use  of  civilian  con- 
tractors to  fill  roles  formerly  filled  by 
the  military. 

One  area  in  which  the  use  of  private 
action  to  enforce  a  public  interest  has 
some  valuable  potential  for  applica- 
tion is  in  the  enforcement  of  Federal 
election  laws. 

For  some  time  now.  it  has  been  my 
observation,  and  that  of  many  of  my 
colleagues,  that  the  Federal  Election 
Code  is  not  being  vigorously  or  ade- 
quately enforced.  The  problems  in  en- 


forcement may  be  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  FBC.  or  the  Congress  for  under- 
ftmding  the  Commission;  it  really  does 
not  matter  which.  The  real  question 
now.  is  how  are  we  going  to  solve  the 
problem  of  lax  enforcement. 

Late  last  month  I  introduced  S.  780. 
the  Fair  Campaign  Bnf  oroonent  Act.  I 
believe  that  bill  does  a  great  deal  to 
eliminate  the  present  lamentable  in- 
ability of  the  FEC  to  strictly  and  ade- 
quately oiforoe  Federal  election  laws. 
I  am  delighted  that  Senator  Borbt  is 
cosponsoring  that  legislation  as  an  v>- 
propriate  companion  to  S.  2. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  act  is  its  en- 
couragement of  private  actions  to  en- 
force Federal  election  laws.  It  does  so 
in  three  ways. 

First,  the  bill  removes  the  require- 
ment of  present  law  limiting  private 
actions  to  the  District  of  C<^umbla. 
That  change  will  make  it  easier  for  an 
aggrieved  party  to  file  an  action  in  any 
district  where  Jurisdiction  would  nor- 
mally lie;  in  most  cases  that  will  be  the 
State  where  the  violation  occurred. 

Second,  the  bill  amends  present  law 
to  eliminate  the  low  standard  to  which 
the  FEC  is  presently  held  in  order  to 
avoid  a  private  action.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  all  the  FEC  has  to  demon- 
strate is  that  it  has  taken  some  action 
to  pursue  the  complaint.  The  act 
amends  the  law  to  require  a  finding  of 
reasonable  pursuit  of  the  action. 

Finally,  the  act  provides  for  a  man- 
datory award  of  attorneys'  fees  and 
costs  to  the  prevailing  party.  That  sec- 
tion is  designed  both  to  encourage 
action  by  otherwise  impoverished  but 
wronged  claimants,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
courage frivolous  litigation  by  award- 
ing fees  and  costs  to  a  prevailing  de- 
fendant. 

Taken  together,  these  provisions 
greatly  Improve  the  future  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  campaign  laws  we  have  al- 
ready enacted,  as  well  as  those  I  hope 
we  shall  pass  in  the  future.  I  know  my 
fellow  Members  are  committed  to  fair 
elections  and  fair  campaign  laws.  The 
corollary  to  that  commitment  is  the 
necessity  for  supporting  enforcement 
of  the  laws  we  all  espouse. 

I  hope  Senators  will  Join  me  in  spon- 
soring this  important  legislation,  and  I 
look  forward  to  our  worldng  together 
to  pass  it  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder ofmy  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Indiana. 


THE  ABM  TREATY  CONTROVER- 
SY AND  ARMS  CONTROL  NE- 
GOTIA-nONS 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  East- 
West  arms  control  negotiations  have  a 
habit  of  degenerating  into  family 
feuds  among  ourselves  and  our  allies, 
to  the  detriment  of  both.  Controver- 
sies have  arisen  within  and  between 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 


over  amw  coatnA  wliidi  ooold  hobble 
our  negotiators  in  Geneva.  Our  nego- 
tiators are  being  pot  in  the  position  of 
having  to  negotiate  arms  oontrdl  on 
two  fnmts  simultaneous^— with  their 
Soviet  counterparts,  and  with  the 
United  States  Congress. 

The  debates  in  the  Congress  current- 
ly revolve  around  the  proper  legal  In- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Indeed,  all  of  the  players  In  the  debate 
over  a  "narrow  versus  broad"  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty  are  frran 
the  Western  side,  our  side  of  the  table 
The  Soviet  Union,  by  adopting  a  posi- 
tion at  Reykjavik.  lodand.  Uiat  can 
only  be  described  as  "super  narrow," 
has  no  incentive  to  deal  with  the  Issue 
seriously  so  long  as  it  believes  that  the 
Congress  will  decide  the  matter  for  It 
in  its  favor. 

At  the  same  time,  consultations  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  a  prudent  SDI  Program  are  essen- 
tial. The  Senate  has  Inaugurated  such 
consultations  through  the  formation 
of  our  ABM  Consultative  Group. 
While  these  consultations  continue,  it 
would  not  be  helpful  for  Individual 
Members  of  Congress  to  attempt  to 
legislate  personal  legal  interpretations 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Just  as  it  would  be 
unwise  for  the  administration  to  an- 
nounce premature  SDI  policy  deci- 
sions based  on  its  legal  interpretation. 

We  have  reached  a  stage  in  our  de- 
bates where  a  decision  on  the  pn^ier 
Interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
could  well  hinge  on  congressional  dis- 
position of  the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1988  fimding  request  for  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative.  Such  a  linkage, 
however,  can  cut  several  ways.  Some 
Members  may  counsel  a  delay  in  the 
administration  annoimcement  of  its 
policy  decision  on  the  ABM  Treaty 
until  after  the  Congress  considers  the 
SDI  funding  request,  lest  administra- 
tion actions  Jeopardize  such  research 
funds.  Other  Members  may  believe 
that  such  an  administration  decision 
should  be  reached,  in  part,  on  the 
basis  of  how  much  funding  the  Con- 
gress provides  for  tiie  strategic  defense 
initiative.  ImpUdt  in  tiie  latter  view  Is 
the  threat  that  the  administration  wHl 
move  to  the  broad  Interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  If  the  Congren 
slashes  the  Presidoit's  SDI  funding 
request. 

We  do  not  know  at  this  stage  wheth- 
er areas  of  cmminHnlse  are  possible  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Intoition  to  kill  SDI 
and  the  administration's  commitment 
to  matntAin  it.  Certainly,  no  compro- 
mise is  possible  if  the  Soviets  can 
accept  no  outccHne  other  than  the  ef- 
fective end  of  SDL 

The  administration  has  successfully 
resisted  any  crippling  restrictitms  on 
SDI  research  permitted  by  the  ABM 
Treaty,  most  recently  at  Reykjavik. 
However,  our  negotiators  are  not  oon- 
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vtneed  that  the  Soviets  would  not 
Mttle  for  an  outcome  that  provided 
predktatimy  to  the  atratede  defense 
ana  wUle  the  United  States  moved 
ionnrd  with  a  robust  research  pro- 


Some  ICemben  have  become  con- 
vlneed  that  ladi  of  enthusiasm  for  any 
of  the  eariy  deployment  schemes 
tran^Ues  Into  support  for  SDI  <nily  as 
a  "barivdninc  diip,"  to  be  traded  away 
for  Soviet  reduetkms  of  offensive  nu- 
clear f  oroea.  I  disagree.  I  believe  that  a 
penuaatve  case  can  be  made  in  favor 
of  a  robust,  wdl-funded  SDI  Proeram 
but  »t»»<nMk  early  d^loyment  of  Imma- 
ture systems  that  mJcht  not  even  meet 
mhiiiniim  defcostve  requirements.  We 
would  do  no  fovors  to  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram by  rushing  to  an  early  deploy- 
ment Judgment  baaed  primarily  on  po- 
litical calailatlonw  rather  than  techni- 
cal feasttiHity.  Indeed,  we  could  harm 
the  program  Irrevocably  by  depriving 
tt  of  the  requisite  political  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  support  an  early  deployment  of 
defensive  systems  simply  as  a  means  of 
repudiating  the  1073  ABM  Treaty.  Nor 
wmild  it  make  sense  to  consider  the 
early  deployment  of  defensive  systems 
merely  as  a  preemptive  means  of  lock- 
ing in  successor  administrations  to  the 
SDI  Program.  First.  I  believe  that  SDI 
has  become  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  American  strategic  landsoMje;  SDI 
win  survive  this  administration. 
Second.  Mr.  Presldait.  no  administra- 
tkn  can  Irrevocably  commit  its  succes- 
sor to  its  poUdes  and  to  attempt  to  do 
so  Is  usually  self-defeating. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  departs  for 
Moscow,  our  objective  in  the  Congress 
must  be  to  strengthen,  not  weaken, 
the  hands  of  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva.  Indeed,  some  negotiated  out- 
comes with  the  Soviets  in  Geneva 
might  render  moot  the  current  issue 
of  the  legally  correct  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Porthe  moment,  our 
security  objectives  are  best  served  by 
no  preventive  SDI  and  ABM  legisla- 
tion and  no  ABM  breakout  policy  by 
the  administration,  unless  Justified  by 
the  "supreme  national  interest" 

If  the  Soviet  negotiators  in  Geneva 
can  argue  that  they  seek  through  the 
defense  and  miace  talks  a  measure  of 
predtetahOlty  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  in  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram, surdy  our  negotiators  have 
every  right  to  expect  a  "period  of  pre- 
dictability" with  respect  to  congres- 
skmal  acUcms  and  debates.  The 
"window  of  opportunity"  that  may 
have  reomtly  arisen  in  Goieva  cannot 
be  iwoperly  expliwed  If  such  a  "period 
of  predletaUUty"  does  not  obtain  in 
Washington. 

A  moratorium  on  debilitating  argu- 
ments and  legislation  in  Washington 
may  be  necessary  to  sustain  our  posi- 
ttans  In  Geneva.  We  must  let  our  nego- 
ttaton  negotiate.  Attempts  by  the 
and  the  administration  to 


lo<k  in  legislation  and  policies  during 
the  initial  months  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress could  lock  out  our  negotiators 
fnkn  exploring  in  a  meaningful  fash- 
ioQ  the  proqDects  for  the  very  out- 
comes that  both  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  administration  seek  for  the 
rest  of  the  century. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


Ti  E 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INTTI- 
TIVE    IN    RELATION    TO    THE 
iBM  TREATY 

ifx.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly there  has  been  much  discussion  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty.  It  comes  at  a  time 
wbien  we  are  participating  in  the  de- 
fezise  in  space  talks  in  Geneva  and 
sodn  Secretary  Shultz  will  travel  to 
Mqsoow.  I  think  three  points  need  to 
beknade. 

Ifirst,  the  ABM  Treaty  we  attempted 
to  I  attain  is  not  what  we  ended  up 
wilfh.  We  did  try  to  ban  fut\u%  exotic 
syAems.  The  Soviets  wouldn't  agree  to 
it.  tPurthermore,  if  we  are  required  to 
adhere  to  a  narrow  interpretation  we 
nuiy  need  Moscow's  permission  before 
we  go  any  farther  with  SDI.  In  other 
words,  we  are  arguing  for  permission 
we  already  have— and  from  someone 
wtao  is  breaking  the  same  agreement. 

"^ere  are  two  texts  that  should  be 
usfd  to  determine  this  treaty's  mean- 
ing: 

^e  treaty  itself;  and 

"The  negotiation  record— which 
shows  the  intent  of  the  parties  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  legally  meaningful  fash- 
ing 

Attempts  have  been  recently  made 
tojuse  the  record  of  ratification  pro- 
ce4dlngs  to  interpret  the  treaty.  Such 
statements  can  be  useful  in  under- 
sti>iding  a  treaty's  terms— but  that  is 
o^y  if  they  reflect  the  agreonent  of 
both  parties.  The  record  of  ratification 
is  iimply  not  binding. 

second,  the  Soviets  are  in  awe  of 
United  States  technology— and  I  think 
that  is  what  bothers  them  the  most 
about  President  Reagan's  strategic  de- 
fense initiative.  For  example,  the  Sovl- 
et«  are  lathing  in  the  SDI  software 
be^  developed  for  battle  manage- 
ment in  space.  We  have  the  opportuni- 
ty |to  i4)ply  SDI  technology  to  defend- 
ing ourselves  and  the  world— especially 
in  pef  ense  of  strategic  and  tactical  bal- 
listic missile  forces. 

Third,  in  deciding  whether  we 
should  consider  a  broad  interpretar 
tion.  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  have  allocated  resources 
equivalent  to  i4>proxlmately  $40  bil- 
llon  a  year  for  strategic  offensive  and 
d^ensive  programs.  That  level  of 
funding  has  been  going  on  for  close  to 
10  years.  During  the  same  time,  the 
cost  of  Soviet  military  space  programs 
Viproached  $80  bUlion. 

]n  addition: 


There  is  only  one  operatiozuJ  ABM 
system  In  the  world  today— and  it  pro- 
tects Moscow. 

Theirj  radar  facility  at  Krasnoyarsk 
is  supposed  to  be  for  space  traddng. 
The  problem  is  that  they  already  have 
a  space  tracking  network.  This  radar  is 
identical  to  other  radars  which  the  So- 
viets acnnit  are  used  in  missile  detec- 
tion and  tracking.  And  Krasnoyarsk  is 
not  loqited  on  the  periphery  of  the 
UJSJSJft.  and  pointed  outward,  as  re- 
quired m  the  treaty  for  early  warning 
radars.  It  is  some  750  miles  from  the 
nearesti  border— and  it  Is  oriented 
across  |4>proximately  2.500  miles  of 
Soviet  territory. 

Mosciw  has  also  deployed  a  series  of 
modemi  phased  array  battle  manage- 
ment radars.  They  are  now  mass  pro- 
ducing Components  of  its  ground  based 
ABM  System— and  they  have  con- 
structed a  sizable  civU  defense  system 
for  ther  elite. 

There  is  only  one  country  moving 
toward  the  ci4>ability  of  a  nationwide 
ABM  cf  pabiUty— and  it  is  not  us. 
I  cuMmn  STATS  or  kvxmts 

We  wfU  soon  find  out  to  what  degree 
we  need  the  "broad"  versus  "narrow" 
when  we  receive  the  list  of  tests  that 
could  be  conducted  under  the  broad 
interpretation.  General  Abrahamson. 
head  of  the  SDI  Office,  is  expected  to 
deliver  that  compilation  by  April  30. 

While  this  effort  is  being  conducted 
in  the  Defense  Department,  Judge 
Sofaer4-the  State  Department's  coun- 
sel on  I  this  subject— is  conducting  a 
second  review  of  additional  treaty  ma- 
terials. It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
they  are  reviewing  all  documents 
which  pertain  to  negotiations,  subse- 
quent practice,  and  ratification  pro- 
That  is  also  due  by  April  30. 
id  that  the  administration 
on  a  massive  search  to  try 
kd  all  the  docmnentation  in- 


it  is  outstanding  that  the  ad- 
tUon  is  willing  to  do  these 
studies  I  to  make  sure  their  conclusions 
are  cofrect.  and  to  help  determine 
what  avenue  we  should  take  next. 


I  support  SDFs  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation.  But  you 
cannot  develop,  test,  and  evaluate 
without  a  broad  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Ireaty. 

This  means,  for  example,  that  we 
cannot  I  reallsbcally  test  devices  in 
space  to  identify  and  track  enemy  mis- 
siles and  warheads.  Nor  can  we  devel- 
op a  Capability  to  discriminate  be- 
tween trarheads  and  decoys  or  track 
enemy  j  missiles  immediately  after 
launchi  Space  based  kinetic  kill  vehi- 
cles coiild  not  be  tested  iinder  real  con- 
ditions in  space.  Also,  no  airborne  opti- 
cal senior  test  devices,  such  as  the  air- 
borne (ptical  adjunct,  could  reach  full 
antibaliistic  missOe  performance 
levels. 


If  we  stop  at  research,  all  we  can  do 
is  see  how  the  technology  works. 

A.  By  doing  so,  the  program  costs 
are  driven  up  to  exorbitant  levels- 
making  them  ripe  for  budget  cuts. 

B.  This  will  delay  a  decision  on 
whether  to  deploy  defenses  against 
nuclear  missiles. 

C.  When  we  do  face  deployment  de- 
cisions we  will  not  have  the  confidence 
needed  to  know  whether  a  system  will 
woik  or  not.  There  is  a  method  to 
what  the  advocates  of  a  "narrow"  in- 
terpretation have  in  mind.  When  you 
lift  the  veil  of  the  interpretation  issue 
the  real  incentive  for  a  "narrow"  inter- 
pretation is  to  kill  SDL 

OOHCLUSIOII 

Mr.  President,  we  are  moving  toward 
a  point  when  we  can  create  a  defense 
which  is  good  enough  to  make  our  ad- 
versaries think  twice.  It  is  clear  that 
research  along  these  lines  will  surely 
yield  technology  which  will  complicate 
the  calculations  of  any  aggressor.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  yield  our  right 
to  explore  strategic  defense.  We  must 
refrain  from  making  any  vmilateral  de- 
cisions at  this  time. 

A  consensus  has  to  be  reached  that 
will  give  us  the  capabilities  that  will 
set  the  stage  for  geniiine  arms  control. 
By  this.  I  mean  arms  control  that 
strengthens  deterrence  at  lower  levels 
of  risk  and  lower  levels  of  nuclear 
arms. 

Knowing  if  SDI  works  will  help  take 
us  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoro  an 
article  from  Defense  News  of  April  6, 
1987. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKO.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Defense  News.  Apr. «.  1M7] 

IjkWUAKEMS  DsrKMD  BSOAO  iMTESraRATIOH 

opTbkatt 
(By  Trisb  OOmartln) 

Washihotok.— Senate  minority  leader 
Robert  Dole  of  Kansas  last  week  kicked  off 
the  f int  in  a  aeries  of  spirited  floor  speeches 
planned  by  Republican  lawmakers  In  de- 
fense of  the  RMgan  administration's  posi- 
tion on  the  AnUbaUistic  MlssQe  Treaty  of 
1972. 

The  coalition— which  Includes  Sens.  Jake 
Gam.  Utah:  Dick  Lugar,  Indiana;  Strom 
Thurmond.  South  Carolina;  and  John 
Warner,  Virginia— Is  crmfUng  a  strong  rebut- 
tal to  claims  by  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  Chairman  Sam  Nunn.  D-Oa., 
and  others  that  a  broader  Interpretation  of 
the  treaty  would  result  In  a  constitutional 
crisis. 

Additionally,  these  lawmakers  will  at- 
.  tempt  to  ref  ocus  the  raging  debate  over  the 
legally  correct  Interpretatloa  of  the  treaty 
on  national  security.  The  broado'  reading  of 
the  treaty,  which  the  administration  has 
deemed  to  be  the  legally  correct  one,  would 
permit  a  wider  array  of  tests  of  technologies 
being  developed  for  the  controversial  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  program. 

The  administration's  expected  shift  to  the 
broad  Interpretation  of  the  treaty  has  been 
the  source  of  growing  angst  on  Oipitol  HUL 
Nunn  and  other  DoDocratic  leaders  have 


warned  the  president  that  adoption  of  the 
broader  venioD  of  ttte  treaty  could  jeopard- 
ise funding  for  SDI— the  administration's 
effort  to  develop  a  defense  against  enemy 
ballistic  miasUes. 

Indeed,  the  treaty  batUe  has  pitted 
staunch  Republican  SDI  advocates  and 
Democrats  such  as  Sen.  Ernest  HolUngs.  D- 
S.C.,  against  critics  of  the  antimissile  pro- 
gram. HolllngB  has  charged  that  SDI  oppo- 
nents are  using  Nunn  and  his  arguments 
agi^ist  the  administration's  treaty  position 
to  kill  further  funding  for  the  SDI  program. 
In  remarks  to  his  colleagues  last  Thurs- 
day. Dole  argued  that  President  Reagan  is 
not  "alMtndoning  the  Geneva  negotiating 
table"  but  proceeding  "in  the  wisest  of  ways 
to  ensure  what  we  do  Is  technically,  legally 
and  strategically  sound." 

Some  lawmaliers.  Dole  said,  are  resorting 
to  "complex  legal  gymnastics"  that  are  de- 
signed "to  tie  the  poesident's  tumds  and  to 
kill  SDI."  The  president  has  asked  the  Pen- 
tagon to  answer  the  "responsible"  question 
of  whether  the  SDI  program  can  be  restruc- 
tured to  save  time  and  money  and  enable 
the  United  States  to  make  a  deployment  de- 
cision when  the  time  comes,  he  said. 

Dole  expressed  doubt  that  his  colleagues 
eventually  would  agree  upon  one  correct  In- 
terpretation of  the  treaty.  The  real  ques- 
tion, he  said.  Is  whether  the  president  has  a 
legally  justifiable  option  to  restructure  the 
SDI  program  without  withdrawing  from  the 
treaty.  Said  Dole.  "I  believe  he  does." 

The  p«<T»pta^«ng  legal  analysis  being  un- 
dertaken In  the  United  States  stands  In 
"stark  contrast"  to  the  practice  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  violates  treaty  obliga- 
tions "whenever  It  suits  their  convenience," 
Dole  said. 

He  concluded  by  telling  his  colleagues 
that  the  bottom  line  Is  that  the  quesOon  of 
the  treaty  Is  "mucli,  much  more  than  a  legal 
question."  Dole  said.  "It  Is  a  questl«m  of 
America's  defense." 

Other  Republicans  slated  to  address  issues 
such  as  Interpretation  of  the  treaty.  Soviet 
violaUons  of  the  treaty,  the  negotiating 
record  and  the  effect  of  the  treaty  on  the 
arms  control  talks  In  Geneva  (huing  the 
next  week  Include  Phil  Oramm,  Texas; 
Jesse  Helms.  N.C:  and  Pete  Wilaim.  Calif. 

Meanwlille,  the  legal  problems  facing  Pen- 
tagon managers  fashioning  SDI  experi- 
ments and  certifying  ttiat  they  comply  with 
the  treaty  were  vinderscored  by  top  Defense 
Deputment  officials  In  testimony  before  a 
Senate  Armed  Services  panel  last  Wednes- 
day. 

lit  Qen.  James  AbrahAmson.  director  of 
the  SDI  program,  told  the  strategic  forces 
and  nuclear  deterrence  suhrommittee  ttiat  a 
decision  to  go  with  the  broad  reading  of  the 
treaty  would  allow  testing  that  would  not 
currently  be  permitted,  but  also  opens  up  a 
new  set  of  legal  questions  that  would  have 
to  be  examined  with  care. 

Richard  Godwin,  undenecretary  of  de- 
fense for  acquisition,  who  testified  with 
AbnhMroaaa.  told  the  panel  that  one  of  his 
office's  responsiblUUes  Is  to  ensure  that  SDI 
experiments  comply  with  the  treaties. 
Under  questioning  tram  Sen.  Carl  Levin.  D- 
MlctL,  Godwin  said  his  office  Is  not  making 
a  specific  determination  oo  whether  a 
planned  space-based  kinetic  kin  vehicle  ex- 
[>erlment  is  baaed  on  so-called  "other  physi- 
cal prindples." 

The  treaty  provides  that  if  ABM  systems 
based  on  "ottter  physical  principles."  Includ- 
ing oomponents  capable  of  substituting  for 
ABM  Intoceptor  missiles,  ABM  launchers 
or  ABM  radars,  are  created  in  the  future. 


limitations  on  such  systems  and  their 
ponents  would  be  subject  to  '**———*'*"  l>e- 
tween  the  two  nationa. 

Godwin  said  Ills  office  lias  provided  some 
informal  advice  on  the  laue  of  what  SDI 
technologtaa  mlgjtit  be  based  on  other  phyai- 
cal  prindples:  Abrahamson  told  the  pud 
that  the  detlnitioo  of  that  terminology  was 
to  tie  tiandled  by  policymakers. 

Levin  wanted  to  know  how  Abtabamson 
could  provide  the  White  House  with  a  list  d 
SDI  experiments  that  could  be  conducted 
under  the  broad  reading  of  the  treaty 
absent  that  definition.  Abrahamson  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  a  fundamental  and 
difficult  problem.  Said  Abrahamson,  "Uke 
everything  elae  In  the  program,  our  techni- 
cal ability  to  proceed  Is  Impeded  by  poUey 


WORLD  POPULA-nON 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

BCr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  famine  in  Ethiopia  opened 
many  eyes  and  many  hearts  to  the  suf- 
fering and  need  in  Africa.  The  T3J&.  re- 
sponse was  overwhelming.  Touched  by 
the  stark  images  of  starving  children 
and  parched  earth.  Americans  sent 
over  $2  billion  in  aid  to  African  famine 
victims. 

Two  years  later,  Africa  has  receded 
from  our  consciousness,  but  its  hard- 
ships persist.  Here  and  in  developing 
nations  throughout  the  world,  one  of 
the  greatest  barriers  to  growth  and 
sufficiency  is  overpopulation. 

Countries  struggle  to  expand  their 
economies,  only  to  see  their  slight  eco- 
nomic growth  dwarfed  by  a  burgeon- 
ing population.  An  already  wretched 
standard  of  living  declines  further. 
Many  nations  today  cannot  provde 
their  citizens  with  adequate  food, 
housing,  drinking  water,  health  care 
or  employment.  How  are  they  to  cope 
when  their  population  doubles? 

To  remind  citizens  of  the  grave  con- 
sequences of  overpopulation.  North 
Carolina  Gov.  Jamea  O.  Martin  has 
proclaimed  April  20-25  "Wwld  Pt^u- 
lation  Awareness  Week  in  North  Caro- 
lina." Governor  Martin's  proclamatlon 
urges  North  Carolinians  to  "assist  In 
population  stabilization  through  hu- 
manitarian and  voluntary  efforts." 

I  commend  Governor  Martin  for  his 
initiative  to  Increase  public  awareness 
and  concern  about  the  suffering 
caused  by  overpopulation.  Without  ob- 
jection. I  would  like  to  enter  the  text 
of  Governor  Martin's  proclamation  In 
theRnoRS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rkoed,  as  follows: 

WOHLD  POPULAXIOI  AWAaSSBSS  WSOl  HI 

NoaxHCaaouaa 

(By  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina) 

A  FBOCLAMATIOII 

In  a  time  of  increased  f<TmmimtiT**'»" 
and  Intanatlonal  Interaction,  tlie  problems 
of  excessive  world  population  becomes  a 
matter  of  concern  for  all  of  us.  Malnutiitlan 
and  hunger,  resource  shortscet.  and  eovi- 
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by 
on  out  liiaiMUiT  ttmommm 
Ind  to  aboftar  llw  and  a  lowered  itvMlard 
of  IMbc  for  oar  people. 

Our  cmreDft  vortd  popnletlnr  ia  projected 
to  eacead  ilx  taOton  by  the  end  of  thla  centu- 
ly.  Mlnaly  peraant  of  thai  gnmtta  ia  expect- 
ed to  take  ptaee  in  miderdefeloped  natlona 
already  ■*'"ti"*^  to  provide  their  dtlaenB 
with  ■deqoete  food,  honaim.  aanltetinn.  em- 
ploymeBt,   health   care   and   other   baalc 


IMdc  in  a  atate  and  nation  of  plenty,  it  ia 
oar  reapoBalMltty  to  aariat  our  world  neigh- 
bofB  In  deaUnc  with  the  pnAIema  cauaed  by 
offirpopiilBtlnn  Their  pUgfat  ia  our  concern. 
and  lequliea  our  attention  aa  dtiaena  oom- 
tettted  to  hananltaiten  action  throagbout 
the  wotld.  We  moat  join  totether  with  other 
to  adiheaa  overpopulation  and  Ita 
proUema  while  aeeking  to 
provide  relief  for  thoae  oountrleo  already 
^^"W"">  to  maintoin  a  atalde  exlatenoe  for 
their  cttiaena. 

Mow,  theiefcfe.  I.  Jamea  O.  Martin.  Oov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  do 
herriiy  pradatan  the  weA  of  April  20 
through  April  3S.  1M7.  aa  "Wrnld  Popular 
tlon  Awareneaa  Week  in  North  Carolina." 
and  arte  all  our  dttana  to  reflect  upon  the 
mnanqoenrai  of  ovenwpulaMon  and  aaslst 
In  popnlatfcw  atatiiWiaHon  throuah  hummnl- 
tailan  and  vohmtary  etf orta. 

In  wttneaa  wheieof.  I  have  hereunto  act 
my  band  and  attlzed  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  at  the  Capitol  in 
Raleigh  thla  fbat  day  of  March  In  the  year 
of  oor  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eigbty- 
aeven.  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 


THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  2 
weds  ago  my  distlnculshed  colleague, 
the  etulnnan  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  submitted  a  budget  pro- 
poaal  for  flacal  year  1968.  This  propos- 
al, offered  as  an  alternative  to  the 
budget  submitted  earlier  by  the  Presi- 
dent, was  favorably  reported  yesterday 
from  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
together  with  three  other  budget  pro- 
posals for  which  the  committee  made 
no  recommendation.  Last  week,  the 
House  Budget  Committee  voted  out  a 
recommendation  similar  to  the  Chfles 
plan.  These  proposals  have  some 
rather  profound  implications  for  our 
national  defense  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

For  the  past  2  yean,  the  Congress 
has  imposed  real  declines  of  almost  7 
percent  in  the  defense  budget  below 
the  fiscal  year  1985  leveL  The  defense 
budget  peaked  in  1985.  declined  in 
19M,  and  shrank  even  further  in  1987. 
The  budget  proposals  recommended 
by  the  Senate  and  House  Budget  Com- 
mittees would  make  1988  the  third 
ooDsecutive  year  of  negative  growth 
few  defense.  Yet  no  one  is  arguing  that 
the  wwld  is  a  safer  place  today  than  it 
was  S  yean  ago.  en-  that  the  threats  to 
our  national  security  have  diminished. 

Mr.  Prealdoit.  the  Chiles  proposal 
would  cut  $14.7  union  in  outlays  from 
the  defense  budget  request  for  1988. 


liie  House  proposal  would  cut  even 
more— $16.6  billion.  Such  recommen- 
dations would  have  a  severe  impact  on 
our  national  defense,  and  I  intend 
today  to  lay  out  for  my  colleagues  the 
consequences  for  such  proponls. 

A  cut  of  more  than  $16  billion  in 
ottlajrs  from  the  proposed  fiscal  year 
1988  defense  budget  could  come  from 
sgveral  categories: 

H  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  no  one 
will  wish  to  make  severe  reductions  in 
f  dree  structure  or  reduce  the  pay  or 
benefits  of  our  service  men  and 
women— particularly  at  a  time  when 
the  retention  indicators  are  beginning 
to  turn  down  and  the  pool  of  available 
mianpower  continues  to  shrink.  This 
alea  of  the  budget— military  and  dvH- 
Isli  pay  and  related  expenditures— rep- 
roents  $131.7  billion,  or  45.5  percent 
o|  DOD  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1988.  It 
isl  off  limits  for  cuts,  in  my  Judgment. 
S$  where  else  could  one  look  in  this 

Tipllcated  defense  pictuire? 
suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
will  be  few  among  us  who  wish  to 
cancel  prior  year  contracts  on  which 
w^  are  still  making  payments.  In  1988, 
tbese  prior  year  obligations  total 
$117.5  billion,  or  40.6  percent  of  pro- 
posed DOD  outlays.  These  include 
such  things  as  second  and  third  year 
pumients  for  aircraft,  tanks,  and 
otber  hardware  purchased  in  1986  and 
1087  which  are  scheduled  for  delivery 
over  the  next  2  years.  Termination  of 
contracts  will  have  two  results: 
won't  get  the  equipment  that 
has  already  determined  we 
and  second,  the  Government  will 
still  incur  expenses  because  of  con- 
tifurt  termination  costs.  This  is  an- 
otber  area  that  is  off  limits. 

t  doubt  also.  Mr.  President,  that  any 
of  us  would  be  eager  to  slash  the  De- 
felise  Department  budget  for  oper- 
ations. This,  of  course,  is  a  key  ele- 
ment of  readiness— an  area  the  Con- 
guess  has  insisted  be  protected  even 
uiider  the  most  extreme  budget  pro- 
posals. Spending  directly  related  to 
tiBining.  maintenance,  and  other  oper- 
ations support  totals  $9.9  billion  or  3.5 
percent  of  fiscal  year  1988  DOD  out- 
lafrs.  Here  again,  large  cuts  are  off 
li^ts. 

Mr.  President,  when  these  three 
Ueas— pay,  prior  year  obligations,  and 
this  year's  operations— are  set  aside, 
only  10.4  percent  of  the  DOD  budget, 
ov  $30.2  billion  in  outlajrs.  remains. 
Ttiis  $30.2  billion  segment  of  the  de- 
fease budget  is  this  year's  investment 
id  the  future.  It  includes  the  first-year 
outlays  for  aU  R&D  and  procurement 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1988.  In  order 
to  cut  $16.6  billion  from  this  $30.2  bil- 
lifto.  one  could  consider  the  following: 

Eliminate  all  procurement  in  fiscal 
yoar  1988.  This  would  terminate  the 
pTociu*ement  of  all  aircraft,  all  ships, 
aB  missiles.  aU  tanks  and  other 
wheeled  vehicles,  all  ammimition,  and 
al  of  the  so-called  other  procurement 
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items  which  the  services  require  in 
order  to  function.  It  would  literally 
elimin  Ue  the  entire  $84  billion  request 
for  budget  authority  for  Departmoit 
of  Defense  procurement  in  1988.  Yet 
this  ^rastic  unthinkable  mjproach 
would  save  less  than  $13  billion  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988  spending. 

Alternatively,  we  could  wipe  out  76 
perceqt  of  the  R4eD  accounts.  This 
would  j  mean  the  termination  of  virtu- 
ally et^ery  major  undertaking  In  R4fcD. 

Or  we  could  simply  terminate  all 
new  st^urts,  all  controversial  programs, 
and  all  so-called  big  ticket  programs, 
whether  in  procurement  or  R&D.  We 
could,  sor  instance,  terminate  the  MX. 
MidgeWn.  SDI,  ASAT.  C-17,  ATF. 
P-15.  P-16,  P-14,  P/A-18.  A-6.  V-22. 
IiHZ,  Trident  n,  and  M-1,  and  elimi- 
nate the  entire  Navy  shipbuilding  ac- 
count.! This  would  reduce  the  defense 
budgei  by  about  $38  billion  in  budget 
authoiity,  but  only  $8.2  billion  In  out- 
lays—another $8.4  billion  would  have 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  No  Member  of 
the  Senate,  no  matter  how  opi>osed  to 
defense  he  or  she  may  be,  could  con- 
sider nich  a  proposal  reasonable  or  re- 
sponsible. 

At  t^  point,  someone  must  be  won- 
dering: If  these  are  the  consequences 
of  a  $16.6  billion  reduction,  how  were 
we  able  to  sustain  similar  reductions  in 
the  past  without  such  dire  results? 
The  answer  is  simple,  and  we  should 
all  knew  it.  In  the  past,  we  were  able 
to  meet  the  Budget  Committee  target 
largely  by  using  financing  adjust- 
ments. Last  year,  for  instance,  we 
moved  a  pay  date  1  day— which  slipped 
it  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next— 
and  thereby  generated  an  apparent 
$2.2  Ullion  savings.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committees  wrote  legislation  re- 
quiring contracton  to  bear  the  up- 
front costs  of  tooling  and  mandated  a 
change  in  progress  payments  to  save 
$1  bi]li(Mi.  By  arbitrarily  assuming 
lower  linflation  rates  for  fiscal  year 
1987  tfum  those  initially  projected  by 
OMB,  we  reduced  the  budget  request 
by  another  $2  bUlion.  We  also  cut  $2.8 
billlonl  from  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  on  the  basis  of  declining  fuel 
costs,  pmd  we  rescinded  over  $5.3  bil- 
lion in  prior  year  budget  authority 
from  program  and  inflation  savings  to 
achie^  fiscal  year  1987  outlay  reduc- 
tions of  approximately  $2  billion. 

Mr.  I  President,  some  of  the  tech- 
niques we  used  last  year  were  accu- 
rately described  as  "gimmicks".  They 
did  not  represent  substantive  reduc- 
tions ifi  the  defense  budget— they  only 
def enfd  to  a  later  date  a  bill  that  will 
eventually  come  due.  Bfany  of  us  on 
the  Aprmed  Services  Committee  op- 
posed {them.  Senator  Nxmii,  now  our 
ed  chairman.  rei>eatedly  ex- 
pressed his  opposition  to  the  use  of 
such  techniques  to  reach  the  budget 
resolution  target. 
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other  reductions,  such  as  the 
change  in  inflation  assumptions  and 
revised  fuel  prices,  represent  financing 
adjustments.  So  long  as  inflation  and 
fuel  prices  continue  to  decline,  real 
savings  can  be  derived  in  these  areas. 
But  who  among  us  believes  inflation 
will  be  leas  than  3.5  percent  in  fiscal 
year  198i>— as  the  Pentagon  is  current- 
ly budgeting  for— and  then  decline 
even  further  during  the  next  5  years? 
I.  for  one.  think  we  have  squeexed  all 
we  are  going  to  get  out  of  inflation 
savings. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  how  it  was 
done  last  year.  Today.  I  am  serving 
notice  that  if  my  colleagues  wish  to 
cut  the  defense  budget,  this  year  they 
must  do  it  the  hard  way.  There  are  no 
more  gimmicks:  there  are  no  more  rab- 
bits in  the  hat.  Slipping  the  pay  date 
only  woi±s  once;  the  Inflation  savings 
that  Cap  Weinberger  was  ridiculed  for 
identifying  have  been  taken  out  pro- 
spectively as  well  as  retroq>ectively 
and  cannot  be  counted  again;  and  fuel 
prices  and  currency  fluctuations  are 
aU  moving  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
times  of  easy  reductions  in  the  defense 
budget  are  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  in  preparing  the  defense 
request  for  fiscal  year  1988,  the  Presi- 
dent did  exactly  what  the  Congress  in- 
sisted he  do.  He  submitted  a  reasona- 
ble and  credible  defense  proposal.  In- 
stead of  asking  for  $340  billion,  as 
some  in  the  administration  advocated, 
he  submitted  a  closely  trimmed  pro- 
posal of  $312  billion  representing  3 
percent  real  growth  over  the  fiscal 
year  1987  appropriated  leveL  This 
level— which  lis  less  than  was  actxially 
appropriated— in  real  terms— for  de- 
fense in  1985— was  overwhelmingly 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  members— the 
vote  was  18  to  2— in  the  committee's 
recommendation  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
on  the  Budget  Committee— in  fact,  all 
Members  of  the  Senate— will  keep 
these  things  in  mind  as  we  proceed  to 
develop  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  Our  national  sec\uity  depends  to 
a  very  real  extent  on  the  decisions  we 
will  make  in  the  near  futiu*e,  and  I  am 
confident  we  will  face  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  that  regard,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
words  of  a  former  President  who  un- 
derstood the  importance  of  providing 
sufficient  resources  for  oiu:  national 
security.  As  John  F.  Kennedy  once 
stated  so  well:  "This  Nation  can  afford 
to  be  strong— it  cannot  afford  to  be 
weak.  We  shall  do  what  is  needed  to 
make  and  to  keep  us  strong." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (BCr. 
Bbxaux).  The  absence  of  a  quorum  is 
noted. 

The  clerk  will  please  call  the  rolL 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  lifr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  morning  business  be  extended  for 
15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Iti.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  tissA  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Are  we  in  morning 
business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  We  are  still  in 
morning  business.  It  has  been  ex- 
tended. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  return  to 
the  consideration  of  RH.  558. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
morning  business  be  dosed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  HOMELESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legi^Uve  derk  read 
as  follows: 

A  biD  (HJt  568)  to  provide  urgenUy 
needed  aaaiatance  to  protect  and  Improve 
the  Uvea  and  aafety  of  the  homeleaB.  with 
special  wnphasls  on  elderly  peraonB.  handi- 
capped peraona,  and  famlliea  with  children. 


The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

(Pending:  Byrd-Dole  Amendment 
No.  90.  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 

AMsaumaT  wo.  laa 

(Purpose:  To  reQUlre  that  any  authorteatlan 
of  appropriations  (or  other  autborintlon 
to  provide  budget  auttaortty)  In  tbe  bOl 
ahall  be  funded  In  a  manner  that  doea  not 
Increase  the  deficit  of  the  United  Statea 
Qovemment  Ux  flacal  year  1M7) 
Mr.  GRAMM  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  substitute,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  leiddatlve  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Okamk),  for 
himaeU  and  Mr.  Nicblb.  Mr.  HacRT.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Oau,  Mr.  Hklks,  and  Mr.  Mua- 
KowsKi.  propoaea  an  amendment  nimibered 
128. 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  Amendment 
90,  inaert  the  following: 

SEC    .  ruNDiNG  or  AuraoanATHMts. 

Any  authortaaUon  of  approprlationa  (or 
other  authorisation  to  provide  budget  au- 
thority) in  this  Act— 

(1)  shall  be  funded  In  a  manner  that  doea 
not  Increase  the  deficit  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  fiscal  year  1M7.  and 

(3)  is  suspended  to  the  extent  that  fund- 
ing provided  under  such  authorisation  in- 
creases the  deficit  for  such  fiscal  year. 

AMXHDifxiiT  ao.  lit 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bnol  propoees  an  amendment  numbered 
129: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  prmraaed  to  be  In- 
serted, Insert  the  fcdlowlnir 

"Sac.  — .  Appropciatioas  made  pursuant  to 
this  authorization  shall  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisionB  of  tbe  Congreaalan- 
al  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  which  prohibits  tbe  consideration 
of  any  bUI  which  would  cause  the  deficit  to 
exceed  the  levels  eatabliabed  by  tbe  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  19S5  (Oiamm-Rudman-Hcd- 
llngs)." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  tempo- 
rarily withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  Mr.  Gaaioc's 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suf  f  ident  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  seconcL 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 


AMBRinciaT  ao.  lat  to  >iiibiwipii  ao.  las 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  reoffer 

my  amendment. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  has  the  right  to  reoffer  his 

amendment. 


Ann/  O     1Qa7 
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"Bac  —.  Appmntettoac  made  patBuant  to 
thlB  aatborlBtlaB  ahall  be  made  in  accord- 
anoe  with  tbe  prarWaDs  of  tbe  Concrcarion- 
■1  Budget  and  Unpoundmcat  Oontnl  Act.  as 
amended,  vtildi  prohlbtti  the  consideration 
of  any  blD  vtaleh  would  canae  the  deficit  to 
eaeeed  the  levda  catabllabed  by  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Anergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol   Act    of    1965    (Otamm-Rudman-Hol- 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  we  aU 
have  oonoems  about  the  homeless,  but 
additionally,  we  have  ooneems  about 
the  debt  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
and.  therefore,  the  woiting  men  and 
womm  of  America-  We  have  concerns 
about  the  deficit  We  have  shown 
those  concerns.  Mr.  President,  by 
fl^<ftpW"f  a  law  tbat  sets  out  an  or- 
dered reduction  in  the  Federal  deficit 
to  reduce  the  deficit  to  sero  and  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

That  law  currently  calls  for  a  $144 
union  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1987.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  and  in  fact  according  to  any 
other  estimate  that  I  have  seen  any- 
where by  any  feqKmsIble  party,  we 
have  breached  that  target  by  roughly 
ISObOlion. 

So  we  find  ourselves  today  in  the 
classic  dilemma:  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  a  need  that  is  perceived  by  Con- 
gress, the  need  to  help  the  homeless. 
That  is  an  iamie  which  will  be  debated 
later,  and  which  I  will  speak  on  at  that 
time.  That  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
amsodment. 

We  have,  however,  a  sectmd  need, 
and  that  need  is  to  (37  to  control  the 
growth  of  the  deficit  recognizing  that 
every  penny  that  we  spend  raising  the 
deficit  is  a  dollar  that  has  to  be  bor- 
rowed; that  is.  a  dollar  that,  if  bor- 
rowed by  the  Federal  Government. 
wiU  not  be  available  to  build  new 
homes,  new  farms,  or  new  factories  to 
generate  new  economic  growth. 

80,  in  a  very  real  sense,  if  we  simply 
raised  the  deficit  $443.7  million,  while 
we  may  help  some  people  who  are  now 
designated  as  being  hmneless,  there 
are  working  Americans  who  because 
we  have  preempted  the  ciM?ital  market 
by  almost  $S00  million  will  find  that 
those  funds  are  not  available  in  the 
cairftal  market  to  make  them  home- 
owners—tbey  are  working  families 
who  are  trying  to  become  home- 
owners not  through  some  Government 
program,  not  through  some  gift  of  the 
taxpayer,  but  the  old-fashioned  way, 
by  gtrfng  to  woiiE.  building  up  a  nest 
egg.  going  to  the  savings  and  loan  and 
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borrowing  the  money, 
bu]  ing  their  own  home. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  while 
we  are  expressing  concern  for  the 
homeless  it  is  very  appropriate  that  we 
m^firm  our  ooBomitment.  a  commit- 
meiit  that  we  made  before  the  home- 
le^  problem  at  least  in  its  current 
f ortn  surfaced  as  a  new  concern  of  the 
CoBgress.  and  that  is  concern  alwut 
thoFederal  budget  deficit.  I  think  this 
Is  9pedally  true  given  the  action  that 
is  Currently  underway  in  the  other 
Ixxn^  even  as  we  speak. 

Itie  other  body  is  considering  a 
budget  that  raises  taxes  on  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  America  by 
about  $20  billion  next  year.  Their  ar- 
gument is  that  there  is  more  fat  in  the 
family  budget  than  there  is  in  the 
Federal  budget,  that  we  cannot  find 
ani  way  to  control  spending,  roughly 
f razing  spending  next  year  at  the  cur- 
reifi  year's  level  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Ru^jman  target,  but  they  say  that 
cai|not  be  done,  and  that  instead  we 
ought  to  raise  taxes  on  the  working 

and  women  of  America, 
y  amendment  addresses  that.  ISx. 

dent,  and  it  addresses  it  directly, 
that  we  have  been  presented 

a  need  here  in  the  name  of  the 

for  the  homeless.  The  House  has 
adopted  a  bill  that  would,  if  funded, 
about    $500    million.    The    bill 

ire  us,  dei)endlng  on  the  estimate 

are  looking  at,  is  roughly  in  the 

million  range, 
amoidment  does  not  say  do  not 

orize  funds  for  the  homeless.  This 
incbnent  does  not  seek  to  judge  rel- 
e  priorities  as  to  whether  funds 
ought  to  go  to  the  homeless,  and  what 
funds  should  be  taken  away  from 
other  uses.  This  amendment  simply 
says  that  any  subsequent  appropria- 
tion that  funds  programs  authorized 
here  for  the  homeless  has  to  be  under- 
taken in  such  a  way  as  to  be  deficit 
neitraL  In  other  words,  if  the  home- 
leap  problem  is  of  sufficient  priority, 
wt^t  we  should  do  is  find  a  way  to 
futd  it  not  by  passing  the  cost  on  to 
ou^  children  and  a  higher  deficit,  not 
by; passing  the  cost  on  to  the  working 
mai  and  women  of  America  in  higher 
intjerest  rates,  but  by  coming  up  with  a 
way  of  meettaig  these  needs  while  at 
the  same  time  reordering  priorities  to 
prevent  the  deficit  from  increasing. 

"the  amendment  really  says  two 
things.  It  first  says  that  this  authori- 
zation must  be  f  \mded  In  a  way  that  is 
deficit  neutral.  And.  second,  it  sus- 
pends this  authorization  to  the  extent 
that  any  appropriation  in  the  future  is 
not  deficit  neutraL  It  seems  to  me.  Mr. 
Picsident.  that  this  is  an  effective  af- 
fliction of  our  commitment  to  have 
bttding  constraints  on  spending. 

There  are  many  here  who  are  trou- 
blM— I  am  one  of  them— about  com- 
mitting roughly  $500  million  of  mcmey 
we  do  not  have  to  yet  another  need 
aitl  another  cause. 


The  objective  of  this  amendment  Is 
to  sbnp|y  say  that  we  can  authorize  it 
but  'titi'^  the  time  comes  to  apiMropri- 
ate  it  it  nas  to  be  appropriated  for  in  a 
defldt-iieutral  manner,  and  should  an 
appropnation  occur  that  is  nondefidt 
neutral.]  then  this  authorization  would 
be  suspended  by  the  amount  that  the 
deficit  was  increased. 

I  thiak  this  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach.! It  does  not  conunit  us  to 
taking  ^e  money  from  any  specific 
It  does  not  prejudge  the  rela- 
tive valve  of  housing  for  the  homeless 
with  any  other  program  in  the  Federal 
budget,  education  or  AIDS  research  or 
defense.  It  simply  says  that  like  every 
family  in  America,  if  we  suddenly  have 
dlsooveited  a  new  want  or  a  new  need, 
that  we  [have  to  reorder  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  never  fail  to 
be  stru^  by  how  differently  Govern- 
ment operates  from  every  family  and 
every  business  in  the  Nation.  Every 
time  soiie  new  group  comes  along  that 
wants  more  money,  we  are  very  quick 
to  pass  the  bill  on  to  the  taxpayer. 
Very  seldom  do  we  ever  reorder  prior- 
ities.     1 

Tet,  qveryone  else  in  our  society  has 
to  do  it.  If  Johnny  falls  down  the 
stairs  afid  breaks  his  arm.  Ills  family 
may  lufve  a  very  tight  budget.  They 
certainly  have  one  that  is  tighter  than 
the  budget  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  yet,  mirac\ilously,  they  find 
a  way-fmost  families  without  Medi- 
care or  Medicaid— to  get  Johnny's  arm 
set.  They  do  it  by  cutting  back  on  ex- 
penditvres  in  other  areas.  They  do  not 
like  to  do  it.  But  they  have  to  do  it 
And  what  is  wisdom  in  every  house- 
hold in  America  cannot  be  folly  In  the 
policy  (tf  a  great  nation. 

The  Federal  Government  must 
adhere  to  a  pay-as-you-go  approach 
when  We  have  written  a  budget,  when 
we  have  committed  to  live  within  that 
budget,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden,  there 
Is  a  new  program,  a  new  cause.  This 
month  it  Is  the  homeless.  I  am  not 
sure  what  it  is  going  to  be  next  month. 
But  I  ^link  it  is  important  on  this  bOl 
that  we  reaffirm  that  while  we  are  au- 
thorizUg  money  be  spent  that  when  it 
comes  jl^e  to  write  the  check  that 
money  lis  going  to  have  to  come  from 
somewl^ere  to  pay  for  it.  I  think  that 
is  the  commitment  we  made  in  the 
budget: we  adopted.  It  is  the  commit- 
ment ire  made  in  Gramm-Rudroan- 
HollinflB. 

I  thii  k  it  would  t>e  therapeutic  to  re- 
af firm  it  on  this  bilL  Therefore,  I  iirge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  ijecognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
stitute Amendment  signifies  our  intoi- 
tion  to  abide  by  the  deficit  reduction 
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consideration  of  any  bill  or  amend- 
ment that  would  cause  the  defldt  to 
exceed  the  amount  established  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law.  This  prohibition 
forces  the  Congress  to  try  to  find  off- 
setting reductions  In  spending,  such 
that  any  subsequent  i4>propriations 
bill  will  not  increase  the  deficit  That 
in  accordance  with  the  current  budget 
process. 

The  wntTimnm  deficit  allowed  under 
Gramm-Rudman  for  this  fiscal  year  is 
$144  bniion.  Yet  by  the  most  recent  es- 
timates, the  deficit  for  1987  is  likely  to 
be  about  $176  biUlon. 

The  fact  that  the  slowdown  in  the 
economy  was  partially  responsible  for 
m inning  the  deficit  target  makes  it  all 
the  more  important  that  we  abide  by 
the  budget  process  as  we  make  future 
spending  decisions. 

This  bin  is  an  authorization  bill.  It 
does  not  directly  spend  any  money. 
The  appropriations  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  program  contained  in  the  bill 
now  before  us  will  come  at  a  later 
date,  presiunably  not  too  far  down  the 
road,  when  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  comes  over  from  the 
House  following  the  recess. 

When  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions measure  comes  before  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  will  decide  how 
best  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Gramm-Rudman. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  requirement  in  Gramm- 
Rudman  for  deficit  neutral  bills 
cannot  be  waived  by  a  majority  vote. 
It  requires  three-fifths  of  the  Senate 
to  override  that  point  of  order.  This 
higher  threshold  ensvires  that  the 
point  of  order  cannot  be  waived  solely 
by  one  side  of  the  aisle,  at  least  by  one 
side  of  the  aisle  as  the  present  makeup 
of  the  Senate  stands.  It  requires  a  bi- 
partisan super  majority  to  set  aside 
this  requlronent  when  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest 

We  all  recognize  the  importance  of 
reducing  the  budget  deficit  which 
threatens  this  country's  future.  Yet 
we  must  also  be  mindful  of  the  need  to 
take  care  of  other  critical  issues  that 
also  Infect  our  countnr's  future. 

Providing  needed  emergency  assist- 
ance to  the  homeless  is  one  such  issue. 
This  amendment  reiterates  oiir  desire 
to  balance  the  need  to  do  both  in  a 
fair  and  reqwnsible  manner. 

Mr.  President  I  have  sent  word  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
that  I  would  like  to  recess  the  Senate 
at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  President  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Sooator  from  Texas  if  he 
wishes  the  floor  again?  I  wish  to  recess 
the  Senate  at  1  o'dodi.  Does  he  wish 
to  have  the  floor  before  1  o'dodc? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President  thoe 
are  several  other  people  who  wish  to 
speak  on  this.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
would  want  to  start  with  only  4  min- 
utes remaining  or  not 


If  I  might  I  would  like  to  make 
known  the  fact  that  Senators  Nicklss. 
HicRT,  Dole,  Gaxh,  Hbjcs,  and  Mub- 
KOW8KI  are  coqwnsors. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President 
does  the  majority  leader  have  objec- 
tion to  my  speaking  for  4  minutes  on 
the  measure? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Until  1  o'clock?  I  want  to 
accommodate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor. How  long  does  he  wish  to  veak? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Five  minutes 
would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  does  not 
plan  to  make  any  unanimous-consent 

request?  

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  No.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  will  speak  only  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

ttx.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  for  5  minutes  and  when 
the  Senator  resumes  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Senator  proceeding  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Alaslca  lie 
permitted  to  speak  for  up  to  5  min- 
utes, at  the  close  of  which  5  minutes 
the  Chair  will  recess  the  Senate  for  1 

hour.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  Just  want 
to  inquire  as  to  the  effect  of  the  re- 
quest Does  that  in  any  way  affect  the 
situation  regarding  the  cloture  motion 
that  was  filed  and  the  time  of  the  clo- 
ture vote?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  there  wfU 
be  no  amendments  that  will  be  able  to 
befUed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  cloture  vote 
will  still  come  at  the  time  it  would  or- 
dinarily come? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  recognized  to  speak  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  by 
Senator  Gramm  to  make  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  now  considering  deficit- 
neutraL 

The  Senate  is  considering  this  bill 
because  of  our  compassion  for  the 
homeless.  I  support  this  amendment 
because  I  believe  that  we  must  be  both 
conujassionate  and  fiscally  re^wnsible 
at  the  same  time.  The  terms  compas- 
sionate and  fiscally  responsible  are  not 
mutually  exclxisive.  In  fact  our  capac- 
ity for  compassion  depends  upon  our 
aUllty  to  be  responsible.  If  we  contin- 
ue to  spend,  spend,  spend,  without  ac- 
countability for  oiu*  actions,  the  day 
will    soon    arrive    when    the    conse- 


quences of  our  ^lending  will  prevent 
us  from  being  compassionate. 

The  Nation's  economy,  and  our  abfll- 
ty  to  be  compassionate,  are  drowning 
in  an  ever-rising  tide  of  red  ink  that 
marks  our  Federal  budget  if  we  q)end 
dollars  we  do  not  have,  we  must  either 
print  them  or  borrow  them.  Either 
course  will  continue  the  Nation's  slide 
down  a  path  we  promised  the  voters 
we  were  leaving.  If  we  are  truly  con- 
cerned about  the  homeless,  the  needy, 
the  sick  and  the  disabled,  we  must  ad- 
dress the  equally  important  funding 
issue. 

It  is  easy  to  come  down  here,  demon- 
strate our  compassion  for  the  h<Hne- 
less  and  then,  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  tell  our  odleagues  that  we  can 
worry  about  paying  the  bill  azK>ther 
day.  We  have  been  doing  that  for  dec- 
ades, and  lo<A  where  it  has  gotten  us. 
A  $2  trillion  national  debt  a  $S00  bU- 
lion  deficit  and  interest  payments 
alone  on  that  debt  a  hundred  times 
greater  than  the  cost  of  this  one  bill 
alone.  This  debt  carries  a  h«*vy  pr(r»> 
for  the  American  people,  and  it  can  be 
seen  and  felt  each  day  in  boarded-up 
factories,  farm  bankruptcies,  lost  jobs, 
and.  in  general,  a  weakened  economy. 
If  we  continue  to  spend  money  we  do 
not  have,  the  consequences  of  our 
spending  will  create  future  gmerap 
tions  of  homeless  people. 

Mr.  President  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
the  actual  deficit  was  $220  biUion.  We 
borrowed  that  money.  If  we  pay  5  per- 
cent interest  on  it,  then  this  year,  we 
must  pay  $11  billion  in  interest  on  the 
money  we  borrowed  to  fimd  last  year's 
deficit  If  we  had  it  that  $11  bUlkm 
would  pay  for  10  bills  to  assist  hcsne- 
less  Americans.  But  we  do  not  have 
that  $11  billion  available  to  meet  the 
needs  of  oiir  society  this  year  because 
we  must  now  pay  the  price  for  last 
year's  deficit. 

Mr.  President  that  interest  does  not 
provide  one  Job;  it  does  not  provide  for 
one  bilL  Each  year,  we  allow  oursdves 
to  believe  that. 

Believe  that  compaasiOD  requires  us 
to  ignore  or  hide  from  the  inexorable 
effects  of  compoimding  debt  which  re- 
duces even  further  our  resources  for 
future  compassion. 

Bfr.  President  I  believe  one  of  the 
most  important  reaswnsibillties  of  the 
Senate  is  establishing  national  prior- 
ities. We  abdicate  that  responsibility 
when  we  act  as  though  there  are  no 
consequences  to  spending  without  re- 
straint That  is  unreasonable. 

We  abdicate  that  revonsibility  if  we 
create  new  spending  without  offset* 
ting  reductions  elsewhere.  Perhaps  the 
time  has  come  to  set  priorities  and  to 
recognize  that  we  do  not  have  the 
means  to  do  everything  for  everyone. 
We  must  be  willing  to  look  at  lower 
priority  programs,  and  if  necessary, 
take  that  money  and  reallocate  it  to 
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I  of  hl^er  value  to  the  Amer- 
IcuipetHde. 

llr.  President,  if  I  use  my  resources 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  fellow  dtixen.  I 
am  beinc  oompasslanate.  If  I  use  some- 
one ctoe's  resources  to  meet  those 
needa,  I  am  being  a  thief.  Adoption  of 
this  amendment  wiU  ensure  that  the 
needs  of  the  homeless  are  met  by  our 
reaourees.  not  those  of  the  next  gen- 
oratlon.  Adcvtion  of  this  amendment 
win  keep  the  Congress  h<mest.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  best  for  the  homeless  as 
wdlastheNatini. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


RECESS  FOR  1  HOUR 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  be  in  recess  for  1  hour. 

Tliereupon.  at  1:03  pjn.,  the  Senate 
recessed  for  1  hoiu^.  whereupon,  at 
2:03  pjn..  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  caUed  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Shut). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  out  of  order.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 


ENERGY  SECURITY  TAX  ACT  OF 
liM7 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Bfr.  President, 
today  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bamaaal  and  I  are  introducing  the 
"X^urgy  Security  Tax  Act  of  1987." 

This  bill  is  vital  in  two  respects: 

First,  it  wlU  Insure  the  continued  vi- 
ability and  vitality  of  our  domestic  pe- 
troleum industry. 

Second,  it  represents  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  one  of  the  most  basic  dilemmas 
fadng  the  Congress:  Where  can  we  go 
to  find  the  revenues  we  so  desperately 
need  if  we  are  to  come  even  close  to 
meeting  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
budget  targets? 

Let  me  luriefly  outline  the  basics  of 
the  energy  security  issue. 

From  January  1M6.  until  January 
1987.  the  United  States  lost  1  miUion 
barrels  per  day  of  its  domestic  oil  and 
natural  gas  liquids  production.  This 
year,  even  if  the  OPEC  production 
limitation  agreement  stays  intact,  we 
are  likely  to  lose  an  additional  400.000 
to  500.000  barrels  per  day  of  produc- 
tion. 

According  to  the  latest  information 
available  from  the  D^tartment  of  En- 
ergy's Weekly  Petroleum  Status 
Report,  for  the  week  ended  March  27, 
1987,  net  crude  oil  imports— including 
oU  for  the  strategic  petroleiun  re- 
serve—averaged 3.364  million  barrels 


pe^  day.  a  0.572  million  barrel  per  day 
inii«ase  from  a  jrear  ago.  That  means 
o\a  imports  have  increased  20.5  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago. 

Net  Imports  represented  40.3  percent 
of  all  petroleum  products  supplied  for 
the  week  ended  March  27.  We  are  ciir- 
rently  importing  more  than  we  were  in 
1973.  at  the  time  of  the  OPEC  embar- 
go. 

The  long-term  trend  is  clearly  omi- 
nous even  using  the  most  conservative 
assumptions,  such  as  those  used  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  in  their 
3t  recent  Annual  Ebiergy  Outlook. 
DOE  "base  case"  shows  imports 
from  an  average  of  5.2  million 
>ls  per  day  in  1986,  to  Just  over  8.2 
ion  barrels  per  day  by  1995  and  9.8 
ion  barrels  per  day  by  the  year 
,  Dependence  woiild  increase  to  56 
;nt  by  the  yeao-  2000. 
believe  there  Is  a  growing  aware- 
ne^  of  what  this  Nation's  energy 
futjure  holds  If  we  do  not  act.  The 
ident's  special  task  force  on 
security  recently  concluded 
^t,  "Revolutions,  regional  wars,  or 
ion  from  outside  powers  could 
ipt  a  large  volume  of  oil  supplies 
the  Persian  Gulf,  inflicting 
ire  damage  to  the  economics  of  the 
Ited  States  and  allied  nations." 

need  not  be  the  case.  We  have 
the  means  to  preserve  the  domestic  oil 
industry  and  to  assure  that  our  vital 
interests  are  not  endangered  by  reli- 
ant on  OPEC,  particularly  by  an 
OFEC  led  by  the  likes  of  the  Ayatol- 
lah  KhomeinL 

But  we  must  act.  and  we  must  act 
no^. 

The  President's  energy  sectuity 
report  accurately  diagnosed  the  grow- 
ing cancer  of  our  energy  dependence. 
Bvift  it  failed  to  offer  any  type  of  pre- 
sc^ption.  The  only  effective  remedy  I 
knbw  is  an  oil  import  fee.  Anything 
short  of  that  simply  will  not  woi^ 

Prom  the  budget  perspective,  it  is 
obvious  to  anyone  who  has  examined 
the  figures  that  we  cannot  reduce  our 
btilget  deficit  to  acceptable  levels 
without  additional  revenues.  Even  the 
President's  budget  includes  $23  billion 
In  Increased  revenues.  His  budget  Is  a 
tacit  admission  that  the  deficit  can 
nejrer  be  eliminated  with  spending  cuts 
alfne. 

The  President's  budget  includes  a 
coinbination  of  imreasonable  assump- 
tiqns  about  economic  performance,  im- 
acceptable  program  cuts,  and  revenue 
sources  that  have  been  rejected  time 
aod  time  again  by  this  body. 

Yesterday  the  Budget  Committee 
ac|«d,  at  long  last,  on  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  acted  on 
foUr  budget  resolutions.  We  acted  fa- 
vorably on  the  chairman's  proposal.  In 
Older  to  present  all  of  the  options  to 
the  Senate,  we  also  sent  three  other 
PDoposals  to  the  Senate  floor  without 
recommendation. 


have  toi 
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I  belli  ive  that  as  the  Senate  works  its 
way  th-ough  the  various  budget  pro- 
posals 'hat  the  need  for  new  sources 
of  revenues  will  become  ajK>arent. 
Withotat  additional  revenues,  we  would 


curity 
point 
text  of  I 
Ther 


make  additional  drastic  cuts  in 
domest  c  programs,  or  in  defense. 

An  oil  import  fee  such  as  the  one  we 
are  proposing  today  would  provide 
needed  Revenues.  But  it  would  not  take 
energy  brices  as  high  as  they  were  Just 
2  or  3  short  years  ago. 

The  pinergy  Security  Tax  Act  of 
1987  would  provide  a  stable  founda- 
tion for  the  Nation's  domestic  oU  in- 
dustry. Unless  we  provide  that  founda- 
tion, the  industry  will  continue  to 
crumblt  around  us.  And  I.  for  one, 
cannot  j  stand  idly  by  while  that  hap- 
pens.   I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent th^t  a  summary  of  the  Energy  Se- 
Act  of  1987  appear  at  this 
the  Record,  along  with  the 
le  bill  itself. 

being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  sdmmary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed|in  the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.971 

Be  it  knacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  attembled.  That  this 
Act  nuiy  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Security 
Tax  Act  of  1987". 

Sec.  2.  Fee  on  Imported  Crude  OU  or  Re- 
fined Petroleum  Products. 

(a)  In  OEmaAL.— Subtitle  I  of  the  Internal 
Revenu^  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  alcohol, 
tobacco,  and  certain  other  excise  taxes)  ^a 
amende!^  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter 

"CHAPtTER  54— IMPORTED  CRUDE  OIL 
OR  REFINED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

"Sec.  5801.  Impoidtlon  of  tax. 
"Sec.  58^2.  Definitions. 
3.  Registration. 
.  Procedures;  returns;  penalties. 

"SEC  S88l  IMPOSmON  OF  TAX. 

"(a)  IifFosinoii  OP  Tax.— In  addition  to 
any  other  tax  imposed  under  this  title,  an 
excise  tax  Is  hereby  imposed  on— 

"(1)  the  first  sale  within  the  United  States 

"(A)  Any  crude  oil, 

"(B)  aiiy  refined  petroleum  product,  or 

"(C)  any  petrochemical  feedstock  or  pe- 
trochemical derivative, 
that    his   been   Imported   to   the   United 
States,  and 

"(2)  tae  use  within  the  United  SUtes  of— 

"(A)  Any  crude  oil,  or 

"(B)  any  refined  petroleum  product,  or 

"(C)  any  petrochemical  feedstock  or  pe- 
trochemical derivative, 
that  has  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  if  no  tax  has  been  imposed  with  re- 
spect to)  such  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
produce  prior  to  such  use. 

"(b)  Rats  of  Tax— 

"(1)  Crcde  on.— For  purposes  of  para- 
gr^hs  ;(1KA)  and  (2KA)  of  subsection  (a) 
the  rat*  of  tax  shall  be  the  excess,  if  any, 
of-      I 

"(A)  824.00  per  barrel,  over 

"(B)  the  most  recently  published  average 


price  o: 
olL 


a  barrel  of  internationally  traded 


"(2)  Ramno  PRaoixuit  phoduct.— For 
purposes  of  paragraphs  (IXB)  and  (2KB)  of 
subaectitm  (a),  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  the 
exceas,  if  any,  of— 

"(A)  8M30  per  barrel,  over 

"(B)  the  most  recently  published  average 
price  of  a  barrel  of  internationally  traded 
olL 

"(3)  PRaocHnacAi,  ranwrocK  or  pktro- 
nmnritii  dbivativk.- For  purposes  of  para- 
graphs (IXC)  and  (2KC)  of  subsection  (a), 
the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  equal  to  the  rate  of 
tax  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  except  that  'barrel  equivalent  of 
crude  oQ  feedstocks  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  petrochemical  feedstocks  or  pe- 
trochemical derivative'  shall  be  substituted 
for  'barrel'  the  first  place  it  appears  in  such 
paragraph  (1). 

"(4)  Fkactiohal  parts  or  barbkls.— In  the 
case  of  a  fraction  of  a  barrel,  the  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  same 
fraction  of  the  amotmt  of  such  tax  imposed 
on  the  whole  barrel. 

"(C)  DXTSRICIHATION  OP  AVERAGE  PRICE.— 

"(1)  Ix  GKiixRAi.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  average  price  of  internationally 
traded  oil  with  respect  to  any  week  during 
which  the  tax  under  subsection  (a)  is  im- 
posed shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
the  first  day  of  such  week. 

"(2)  Basis  op  OEixufiMATiOH.- For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Energy  Information  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  shall  determine  the 
average  price  of  internationally  traded  oil 
for  the  preceding  four  weeks,  pursuant  to 
the  formula  for  determining  such  Interna- 
tional price  as  Is  used  in  publishing  the 
Weekly  Petroleiun  Status  Report  and  as  is 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  LlABIUTT  POR  PaYKKHT  OP  TAX.— 

"(1)  Sales.— The  taxes  Imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (aKl)  shall  be  paid  by  the  first  person 
who  sells  the  crude  oil,  refined  petroleum 
product,  petrochemical  feedstock,  or  petro- 
chemical derivative  within  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  Use.— The  taxes  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (aK2)  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  who 
uses  the  crude  oil,  refined  petroleum  prod- 
uct, petrochemical  feedstock,  or  petrochemi- 
cal derivative. 

"SEC  S8SI.  DEFINmONS. 

"For  piuposes  of  this  chapter- 

"(1)  Crttdx  on..— The  term  'crude  oil' 
means  crude  oil  other  than  domestic  crude 
oil  (within  the  meaning  of  chapter  45). 

"(2)  Barrel.— The  term  'barrel'  means  42 
United  States  gallons. 

"(3)  REmoD  PETROLEUM  PRODUCT.- The 
term  'refined  petroleum  product'  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  3(5)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  (15  U.S.C.  752(5)). 

"(4)  Export.— The  term  'export'  includes 
shipment  to  a  possession  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  term  'exported'  Includes 
shipment  to  a  possession  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"SEC  &881.  REGISTRATION. 

"Every  person  subject  to  tax  under  section 
5881  shall,  before  incurring  any  liability  for 
tax  under  such  section,  register  with  the 
Secretary. 

"SEC  U84.  PROCEDintES;  RETURNS;  PENALTIES. 

For  purimses  of  this  title,  any  reference 
(other  than  in  chapter  45  or  section  6429)  to 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  4986  shall  be 
treated,  except  to  the  extent  provided  by 
the   Secretary   by   regulation   where   such 


treatment  would  be  inapi>ropriate.  as  a  ref- 
erence to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  5881.". 

(b)  CoHFORMnic  AjfXHDifBirr.— The  table 
of  chmitera  for  subtitle  E  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"CTHAPTOR  54.  IMPORTED  CRUDE  OIL, 
REPINED  PETROUajM  PRODUCTS. 
AND  Ptri'KOCHEMICAL  FEEDSTCH^KS 
OR  PETROCHEMICAL  DERIVA- 
TIVES.". 

(c)  Deductibilitt  op  iMPoaiii)  On.  Tax.— 
The  first  sentence  of  section  164(a)  (relating 
to  deductions  for  taxes)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (5)  the  following 
new  paragn«>h: 

"(6)  The  Imported  oO  taxes  imposed  by 
section  5881.". 

(d)  Eppecttve  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  sales  and  use  of  Imported  crude  oil, 
imported  refined  petroleum  products,  petro- 
chemical feedstocks,  or  petrochemical  de- 
rivatives on  or  after  O;tober  1,  1987. 

Sic.  3.  Repeal  op  WnfOPAix  Propit  Tax  or 
Domestic  Crude  Oil. 

(a)  Chapter  45  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  windfall  profit  tax 
on  domestic  crude  oil)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  repeal  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  oil  removed  from  the  prem- 
ises after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Summary;  Erxrgt  Sbcuritt  Tax  Act  op 

1987 
SBcnoH  1.  Short  Titlk. 
Sec.  2.  Fd  or  Imported  Crude  On.  or  Rk- 
pnriD  Petroleum  Products. 

(a)  Applies  to  imports  of  crude  oil.  refined 
petroletmi  products,  petrochemicals,  and  pe- 
trochemical derivatives. 

(b)  Rate  of  tax. 

The  fee  would  be  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  the  oil  and  $24. 

It  would  provide  a  differential  of  $2.50  per 
barrel  for  product  imports  and  petrochemi- 
cal feedstocks. 

(c)  The  fee  would  stay  on  until  the 
weighted  average  international  price  of 
crude  oil  reaches  $24  per  barreL 

(d)  No  exemptions. 

Sec.  3.  Repeal  op  Wirdpall  Profit  Tax  oh 
Domestic  Crude  On. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
what  this  bill  does  as  introduced  by 
Seiuitor  Bentser  and  myself  would  be 
to  have  an  oU  import  fee  to  tax  the 
difference  Ijetween  the  present  price 
of  oil  and  $24  per  barrel.  If  the  price 
of  oil  gets  to  $24  per  barrel,  there 
would  be  no  import  fee.  But  if,  as 
today,  the  weighted  average  is,  let  us 
say,  $18.50,  then  the  oil  import  fee  as 
proposed  by  this  statute  would  tax  the 
difference.  It  would  also  provide  a  dif- 
ferential of  $2.50  for  imported  product 
and  the  same  amoimt.  that  is.  a  differ- 
ential of  $2.50  for  petroleum  feed- 
stocks. The  fee.  as  I  say,  would  stay  on 
between  today's  weighted  average  at 
$24  per  barrel.  Why  $24  per  barrel? 

Because,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
figure  which  has  been  furnished  in 
hearing  after  hearing  by  people  in  the 
oil  industry  from  majors  to  small  inde- 
pendents as  being  the  price  necessary 
to  ensure  the  economic  viability  of  the 
industry,  to  ensure  that  at  least  a 
nominal  amount  of  drilling  will  com- 
mence. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tea;  I  certainly 
yield.         

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  since 
we  are  waiting  on  a  time  to  get  hatk 
on  the  bill,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Energy  Committee  has  made  an 
interesting  statement  on  oil  Import 
fees.  First,  I  say  to  the  Senator  I  share 
his  concern  about  the  economic  plight 
of  the  oil  industry.  We  have  a  small  ofl 
industry  in  my  State.  I  am  cognisant 
of  what  has  been  happening  there,  a 
number  of  wells  that  have  been  shut 
in,  the  lost  production  because  they 
are  no  longer  viable,  but  I  have  two 
questions  about  an  oil  import  fee. 

I  have  been  a  little  bit  ambivalent 
about  my  feelings  on  it. 

No.  1.  the  windfall  profit  tax  does 
not  kick  in  on  oil  until  what  price? 
Can  the  Senator  answer  that?  They 
are  not  paying  windfall  profit  tax  now 
because 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  They  are  not 
paying  it  now.  It  kicks  in  in  stages,  as  I 
recall.  I  hate  to  venture  a  guess,  but  it 
is  around  the  early  twenties  that  that 
kicks  in.  as  I  recalL 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  study  or  any  other  Information 
as  to  what  the  Govenunent  would  get 
in  windfall  profit  tax  at  $24  a  barrel? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  have  a 
study,  Mr.  President,  but  that  infor- 
mation is  available,  I  am  son,  at 
Treasury,  because  that  is  quite  an  easy 
figure  to  determine.  You  determine 
what  is  the  production  in  the  country 
and  multiply  it  by  the  rate  of  tax  and 
you  get  the  amount  of  windfall  profit 
tax.  

Mr.  BUMPERS.  So  an  oil  import  fee 
would  be  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  Treasury  would  get  some  addition- 
al amoimt  in  windfall  profit  tax  from 
the  domestic  industry  as  the  price  of 
domestic  oil  matched  the  price  of  oU 
plus  the  import  fee  from  abroad,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct;^ 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  next  question 
deals  with  the  problem  I  have  with  an 
oil  import  fee.  It  has  been  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  based  on  a 
study  that  I  think  he  made.  I  see  him 
on  the  floor  here  and  I  thought  it 
made  a  lot  of  sense.  I  Imow  that,  being 
from  Texas,  it  is  not  easy  to  take  the 
position  he  has  taken,  but  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  how  do  you 
reconcile,  how  do  you  Justify  this 
proposition? 

Right  now,  one  of  the  major  issues 
confronting  this  country  and  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  is  competitive- 
ness in  world  trade.  The  Ji4>anese,  the 
Canadians,  the  Germans,  everybody  is 
running    a    big    deficit    against    the 
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Utane4  Stetaa  became  we  lay  they  are 
mora  efflelent,  more  mtiduettve  than 
W9  are  and  that  la  the  reuon  we  are 


ydur  magic  as  you  did  before  in  the 

aetrentiea.''  But  there  will  not  be  much 

iivlustry  left  to  reapfcmd  to  that  need. 

Vhat  i«  the  reallv  frisihtening  thing. 
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oountr  r  who  thinks  it  will  be  very  long 
before  V«  will  get  $24  a  barreL  We  will 
pass  uat  like  a  truck  passing  a  stop 
aion.  We  will  see  it  very  aoon. 
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titiveneaa  in  the  world  is  the  overvalue 
of  the  U,S.  dollar. 
If  we  can  get  the  deficit  down,  we 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponaor  of  the 
Energy   Security   Tax   Act   of    1987. 


cost  the  United  States  as  mutih  as  $600 
billion  in  loat  income  and  productkm. 

And  t.hf>  f>nt1rf>  Mirtmt.f>m  Alltesw*  vmiilH 
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united  States  beeuiM  we  amy  they  are 
more  effldant,  mace  i«tMlucttve  than 
we  are  and  that  ia  the  reaaon  we  are 
nmniiic  the  tnule  deficit  We  are 
trylnc  to  grapple  with  what  we  can  do 
mffh  u  a  more  lopertor  educational 
ayitem.  profit  iharins— *  whole  host 
of  thhwi  to  try  to  tanprore  our  produc- 
ttftty  and  beoome  more  competitive. 

Bat  a  *«T*"T  In  this  country  that 
is  BOW,  we  win  say.  paying  $17  to  $18  a 
baird  for  <M,  let  as  assume  that  com- 
pany in  part  of' an  industry  that  is 
higHiy  energy  intensive,  maybe  even 
uaiiw  hf^tirg  oU— how  can  that  com- 
pany, if  it  happens  to  be  trying  to  sur- 
vive and  compete  with  Ji^ianese  im- 
ports—does this  not  really  exacerbate 
one  of  the  biggest  problons  we  are 
trying  to  deal  with  here?  That  is,  re- 
q^re  a  company  to  pay  $34  a  barrel 
for  oU  when  the  Japanese,  for  exam- 
ple, would  stm  only  be  paying  $17  or 
$18  a  barrd?  Does  that  not  put  a  lot  of 
Amoican  indostry  at  a  very  disadvan- 
tageous, uncompetitive— does  it  not 
put  ttiem  in  sort  of  noncompetitive  po- 
iltkm  or  ezacertwte  the  problems  they 
are  havtaig  competing  now? 

|fr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think  the 
effect  would  be  relatively  mild,  first 
because  the  increase  in  price  is  not  a 
great  one.  Second,  because  with  most 
inoduets,  the  cost  of  the  crude  oil 
compcment  is  really  a  very  small  one. 
Across  the  board  in  those  industries  in 
which  we  compete  with  the  Japanese, 
the  crude  oQ  component— certainly, 
that  crude  oU  componoit  as  represent- 
ed by  the  difference  between  $18.50 
and  $34— would  be  very  slight  To  that 
extent  to  whatever  v^ry  smaU  extent 
that  would  be  a  factor,  it  would  have 
scmie  effect  But  I:  think  it  would  be 
really  an  almost  nonmeasurable  effect. 
What  is  measurable  is  the  effect. 
tint  on  the  eoonomy  that  the  present 
depression  in  the  oil  patch  is  having; 
but  more  important  than  that  is  the 
effect  that  it  wm  have  if  we  continue 
the  present  pblley  very  much  longer. 
We  are  Jtut  taking  apart  the  domestic 
on  industry.  Those  people  who  are  in 
the  industry,  who  were  geologists,  for 
example— we  are  producing  now, 
maybe  20  percent  of  the  geologists  we 
used  to  produce.  Those  who  are  pres- 
ently working  are  going  into  other 
lines  of  work.  That  is  Just  geologists. 

The  same  is  true  of  engineers,  the 
■tme  is  true  of  those  in  the  mudrig 
business,  the  petroleum  helicopter 
busineas,  the  bore  business,  the  drill 
Ut  business,  the  drQl  pipe  business. 
The  trouble  is  going  to  be  when  OPEC 
gets  a  little  more  disciplined,  and  they 
are  getthig  a  little  more  disciplined  aU 
the  time,  they  are  gtdng  to  have  the 
ability  to  run  the  price  back  up.  Some 
day  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  I 
think,  the  price  is  going  to  be  up  to 
where  it  is  not  only  unprofitable  to 
drill,  but  the  country  is  going  to  say, 
"We  need  you  now.  oQ  industry,  do 


yi|ur  magic  as  you  did  bef  me  in  the 
setrenties."  But  there  will  not  be  much 
imlustry  left  to  reqpond  to  that  need. 
That  is  the  really  frightening  thing, 
because  you  cannot  dissemble  the  in- 
dostry and  put  it  back  together  over- 
it  It  has  taken  many  years  to 
it  but  it  is  not  taking  that  long 
pull  it  apart 

BUMPERS.  What  the  Senator  is 
is  there  is  an  overriding  tran- 
adendoit  national  interest  In  the  oil 
production  industry  in  this  country 
and  natural  gas  production;  that  the 
overriding  interest  in  saving  that  in- 
dvstxy  and  helping  those  allied  indus- 
tries the  Senator  has  listed  is  suffi- 
cient to  offset  the  disadvantageous 
elf  ect  it  may  have  on  the  other  indus- 
tries that  will  be  adversely  affected.  Is 
that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  I  may  make  Just 
this  one  comment,  then  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  dlstingitished 
friend  from  Michigan.  Lester  Thurow. 
a  very  promhient  economist  in  this 
cduntry.  wrote  a  book  called  "The 
Zero  Sum  Solution."  I  am  reluctant  to 
paraphrase  that  because  it  was  a  very 
scholarly  production,  but  the  thrust  of 
it  is  that  for  every  governmental 
aetion  taken  to  help  one  part  of  our 
economy.  there  is  almost  a  correspond- 
ing and  equally  adverse  effect  on 
somebody  else.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
one  of  those  cases  that  fits  squarely 
into  the  Lester  Thurow  "Zero  Siun  So- 
lution" theory.  Would  the  Senator 
ffom  Louisiana  agree  with  that? 

!Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  I 
riad  that  book,  and  I  happen  to  think 
that  Lester  Thurow  is  one  of  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  Nation.  I  did  not  get 
that  from  Mr.  Thurow's  book.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  reading  I  got  from 
Mr.  Thurow's  book  is  that  there  are 
many  times— now  being  one  of  those— 
When  some  hard,  tough  trade  legisla- 
tion taken  in  our  own  interest  to  pro- 
tect oiur  own  markets  for  a  transitional 
period  of  time  is  wise  to  do.  As  a 
letter  of  fact,  that  was  one  of  his 
themes,  that  while  you  cannot  prop  up 
ain  industry,  any  industry— and  he  did 
i^ot  really  deal  with  oil  and  gas  in  that 
book  very  much. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  sorry,  Mr. 
president.  I  did  not  mean  to  suggest 
tftiat  he  covered  the  very  situation  we 
4re  talking  about.  This  is  a  sort  of  ab- 
stract theory  he  was  talking  about 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  he  did  point 
lut  ttiat  sometimes  you  need  to  pro- 
ct  temporarily  an  industry  to  make 
strong,  as  in  the  case  of  Chrysler,  as 
the  case  of  Lockheed.  Then,  once  it 
on  its  feet,  take  away  the  Govem- 
lent's  support. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  are  talking 
about   in   this   bill,   because   the   oil 
hnport  fee  would  phase  out  at  $24  a 
tMureL  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Sen- 
ator here  or  any  energy  expert  in  the 
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oountr  r  who  thinks  it  will  be  very  long 
before  we  wm  get  $24  a  barreL  We  will 
pass  tliat  like  a  XxwA  passing  a  stop 
sign.  V  e  will  see  it  very  soon. 

Mr.  3UMPERS.  I  do  want  to  say 
this:  Tnere  is  some  discussion  of  a  10- 
cent  gasoline  tax  in  this  country.  I 
would  find  it  virtually  impossible  to 
entertain  the  notitm  of  voting  for  that 
because  my  State  is  41st  or  42d  in  per 
capita  Income.  We  are  10th  or  11th  in 
the  amotmt  of  gasoline  we  use  per 
capltaJ  Oiu"  people  do  not  drive  long 
dlstimfes  to  woik  because  they  enjoy 
driving.  They  do  it  because  it  is  a  ne- 
cessity. 

To  n4e,  a  10-cent  gasoline  tax,  a  con- 
sumpuon  tax,  is  regressive  in  the  ex- 
treme.: I  do  not  think  a  lO^xnt  gaso- 
line tgx  is  going  to  pass  here,  even 
though  we  are  desperate  to  find  some 
monesi  to  try  to  get  the  deficit  under 
controL 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  I  will  not 
vote  fir  some  revenues.  I  may  vote  for 
sometping  I  consider  rather  regressive 
becauie  the  deficit  I  think,  is  our  No. 
1  problem.  But  if  you  put  an  oil  import 
fee  oil,  you  do  essentially  the  same 
thing  through  the  back  door.  If  you 
increase  the  price  of  oil.  both  imported 
and  ^mestically  produced,  by  $6  a 
barrel^  it  is  essentially  what  $24  a 
barrel  will  mean  right  now. 

I  agkee  with  the  Senator.  We  have 
lost  700,000  barrels  of  production  in 
the  past  year.  The  Senator  and  I  have 
sat  op  the  Energy  Committee  and 
looked  at  the  global  figures  and  the 
domestic  figures.  We  have  lost  at  least 
300,0(10  of  that  700,000  permanently, 
whicb  will  never  be  recovered. 

So  it  is  a  real  problem,  and  we  are 
talldic  about  tradeoffs  here.  An  oil 
impoit  fee  would  surely  have  the 
effect^  of  raising  gasoline  prices  by 
some  amount.  The  upper-middle  and 
the  wealthy  classes  of  the  country  can 
afford  10  cents,  but  for  a  lot  of  people 
in  my  State,  the  operation  of  their 
aut^obile  is  a  significant  part  of 
their  Income.  It  takes  an  inordinate 
part  of  their  income.  I  have  problems 
from  that  standpoint. 

I  think  we  are  ready  to  get  back  on 
the  bill,  but  while  we  were  not  doing 
anything,  I  wanted  to  engage  the  Sen- 
ator lb  this  conversation. 

I  am  not  committing  myself  one  way 
or  We  other,  because  the  Senator 
makeu  a  good  point,  but  I  think  there 
is  a  point  to  be  made  on  the  other  side. 
WilOi  the  leader's  permission,  I  yield 
to  th^  Senator  from  Michigan. 

MrJ  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
f rom]  Arlumsas  makes  the  point  that 
perhaps  our  products  could  be  slightly 
less  tt>mpetitlve  if  the  energy  going 
into  fhem  were  less  expensive. 

I  have  not  read  the  bill  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  T.niii«titnft^,  but  the  revenue 
raised  in  this  bill  would  be  applied  to 
the  deficit  and  part  of  our  noncompe- 
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titlveneas  in  the  world  is  the  overvalue 
of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

If  we  can  get  the  deficit  down,  we 
can  get  the  overvalued  U.8.  dollar 
down,  and  we  become  somewhat  more 
competitive,  and  our  products  beoome 
somewhat  more  competitive.  So  there 
is  that  kind  of  positive  effect  by  reduc- 
ing the  deficit. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Tiouisiana,  this  money  would  be  used 
for  deficit  reduction  as  well  as  allow- 
ing the  domestic  oil  industry  to  sur- 
vive, so  that  we  wiU  compete  with 
OPEC  and  we  are  not  at  their  mercy, 
as  we  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator 
makes  a  good  point. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  makes 
a  good  point. 

In  that  connection,  we  are  going  to 
have  four  budget  bills  on  this  floor 
when  we  come  back  from  the  Easter 
recess.  I  have  been  reviewing  those 
budget  bills. 

I  heard  a  Presidential  candidate, 
who  shall  remain  nameless,  the  other 
day  say  almost  in  one  breath  that  he 
was  unalterably  committed  to  SDI, 
thereby  saying  that  he  is  unalterably 
committed  to  the  expenditure  of  $1 
trillion  for  one  weapons  system,  that 
he  was  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
Idnd  of  revenue  or  tax  increase,  and 
that  he  was  for  a  balanced  budget— aU 
in  one  breath. 

I  suppose  there  are  places  in  this 
country  where  that  sells.  It  sounds 
good.  But  Just  for  the  edification  of 
my  colleagues,  I  had  my  staff  do  a 
study  recently— Jvist  to  show  how  fool- 
ish some  of  the  debate  on  balancing 
the  budget  really  Is. 

There  are  roughly  500  functions  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  about  500  dif- 
ferent fimctions  of  Government,  from 
the  landing  lights  at  National  Airport 
to  the  Coast  Guard  In  Chesapeake 
Bay,  to  the  Etefense  Department,  to 
Social  Security- you  name  it.  Out  of 
the  500  functions,  let  me  name  seven 
of  them:  Defense,  Social  Security, 
Medicare,  Medicaid,  interest  on  the 
debt,  civil  service  pensions,  and  veter- 
ans pensions.  If  you  just  fund  those 
seven  sacred  cows— and  there  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  is  going  to 
vote  against  any  of  them,  you  cannot 
do  anything  about  the  interest  on  the 
debt.  If  you  Just  fund  those  seven 
fimctions— and  I  dare  say  that  there  is 
nobody  in  this  body  who  would  vote  to 
cut  one  of  them  a  dime.  Do  not  cut  the 
other  493  functions;  totally  eliminate 
them.  Eliminate  the  Senate— that  will 
probably  get  a  few  hurrahs  aroimd  the 
country— eliminate  the  House,  elimi- 
nate the  Presidency  and  the  White 
House,  eliminate  the  court  system.  If 
you  eliminated  everything  in  Govern- 
ment and  Just  funded  those  seven,  in 
1986  you  would  have  had  a  $56  billion 
deficit  TMnk  about  that 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  the  floor„ 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  coqmnsor  of  the 
Energy  Security  Tax  Act  of  1987, 
being  introduced  today  by  my  good 
friend  Senator  Johhstoh.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  he  is  uniquely 
situated  to  i4>preclate  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  the  deterioration  in  our  do- 
mestic energy  industry.  That  industry 
is  flat  on  its  back.  And  that  spells 
trouble  for  our  economy  and  our  na- 
tional security  in  the  years  immediate- 
ly ahead  as  foreign  oil  increasingly  re- 
places domestic  production  as  our 
major  source  of  supply. 

The  American  oil  industry  has  suf- 
fered the  most  dramatic  colli4>se 
under  foreign  price  manipulation  of 
any  industry  in  our  peacetime  history. 
Virtually  overnight,  prices  for  its 
output  were  slashed  nearly  60  percent 
by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Coimtries  [OPECl.  Cash  flows 
dwindled  to  a  triclile.  Contracts  were 
torn  up.  Agreements  were  cancelled. 
Customers  turned  to  foreign  competi- 
tors to  take  advantage  of  cutthroat 
pricing.  Drilling  pltmged  55  percent  to 
the  bare  level  necessary  to  avoid  lease 
cancellations.  Layoffs  of  roustabouts 
and  geologists  became  widespread,  svu-- 
passlng  35  percent  of  the  profits  disap- 
peared. Hundreds  of  drilling  rigs  were 
abandoned  to  rust  under  the  hot 
Southwestern  Sun.  And  perhaps  most 
importantly.  exploration  activity 
ground  to  a  halt  as  uncertainty  about 
prices  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
oU  patch.  WUdcats  costs  $250,000 
apiece  for  oil  and  over  $400,000  each 
for  gas  wells.  Yet,  only  one  In  nine  are 
brought  in.  And  the  American  Indus- 
try can't  play  against  those  odds  when 
prices  could  drop  precipitously  again 
without  warning  at  the  whim  of 
OPEC.  They  would  be  better  off  bet- 
ting blind  at  a  roulette  wheel. 

The  decline  in  domestic  oU  produc- 
tion has  been  sharp  and  swift — nearly 
1  million  barrels  a  day  of  production 
lost  in  little  over  a  year.  Demand  tias 
risen  and  the  gap  has  been  filled  with 
Imports,  now  running  a  million  barrels 
a  day  faster  than  last  year.  This  data 
is  proof  that  OPEC's  strategy  of  crip- 
pling the  independent  oU  industry  in 
our  country  is  succeeding.  That  strate- 
gy is  designed  to  create  conditions 
wliich  permit  a  replay  in  the  near 
future  of  the  1973  embargo.  And  a 
number  of  preconditions  for  another 
such  oil  embargo  are  being  created  as 
our  oil  dependence  rises,  increasing 
worldwide  reliance  on  OPEC  once 
again. 

The  administration's  energy  poUcy  is 
woefully  inadequate  to  counter 
OPEC's  strategy.  It  is  a  fair-weather 
policy,  unfit  for  the  perilous  energy 
future  we  face.  If  this  policy  contin- 
ues, the  question  is  not  whether  we 
face  a  repetition  of  the  1973  OPEC 
embargo  but  when.  In  today's  dollars, 
a  replay  of  the  1973  embargo  would 


cost  the  United  States  as  much  as  $500 
bOllon  in  lost  income  and  production. 
And  the  entire  Western  Ain«iift>  would 
suffer  a  staggering  $1.7  triUicm  loss. 
The  military  Implications  are  even 
more  hair-raising. 

We  need  an  energy  policy  able  to 
prevent  loss  of  our  oil  ind^jendenoe  to 
OPEC.  That  means  an  energy  policy 
which  creates  stability  and  predictable 
prices  at  levels  adequate  to  sustain  the 
risks  involved  in  exploration.  And  I  be- 
lieve Senator  JomrsroH's  Energy  Secu- 
rity Tax  Act  wUl  provide  that  policy. 
It  establishes  a  floor  price  for  oU. 
through  a  variable  import  fee  on  for- 
eign oil.  of  $24  per  barrel  for  crude. 
Because  of  the  higher  energy  content 
and  value  of  petroleum  products,  a 
floor  price  of  $26.50  per  barrel  is  ere* 
ated  by  the  legislation  for  imported 
product.  Those  prices  are  lower  In  real 
terms  than  prices  in  1986  before 
OPEC  price  dumping  occurred.  They 
are  prices  to  which  our  economy  has 
adapted.  And  most  importantly,  they 
would  support  robust  exploration  and 
production  of  domestic  energy  re- 
sources. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Johhstoh 
and  commend  this  legislation  to  the 
administration.  It  should  form  a  major 
plank  of  the  energy  policy  America 
needs  for  the  future.  The  crafting  of 
that  energy  policy  can  benefit  from  a 
review  of  history.  I  urge  the  President 
to  revisit  it  to  see  our  futiire.  And  I 
urge  the  President  while  doing  so  to 
think  of  OPEC  and  recall  the  child's 
nursery  rhyme. 
Pool  me  once— that's  your  fault 
Fool  me  twice— that's  my  fault 


ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  HOMELESS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  HR.  558. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  is  pending  is  the 
Byrd  amendment  to  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Oramm? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  yet  been  ordered  on  the  Byrd 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BTRD.  So  the  Byrd  amendment 
is  subject  to  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Again, 
the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  and  I 
have  discussed  this  issue,  and  I  believe 
we  have  reached  an  agreement. 

I  am  prepared  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment and  the  modification  would  reit- 
erate our  intent  to  abide  by  the  exist- 
ing budget  process,  to  keep  the  budget 
deficit  from  increasing  this  year.  The 
modification  simply  adds  language 
which  makes  that  commitment  more 
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endldk  It  would  not  add  any  new  re- 

I  tbank  the  8enatc»-  from  Texas  for 
lita  r—'-**"**'  and  If  he  is  agreeable.  I 
am  pfepared  to  ask  for  modlflcatl<ai  of 
the  amoMlment.  I  do  not  yield  the 
Hoor.  I  do  not  want  anytMdy  to  try  to 
get  the  yeas  and  nays,  so  that  I  cannot 
modify  the  amendmoit.  so  the  Sena- 
tor win  understand  the  restrictions  on 
niy  yjwkllin. 

I  lik  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yidd  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Owftiwl  only  for  the  purpose  of  his 
making  a  statonent.  and  the  Chair 
win  protect  my  rli^ts  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectlan.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  disttngulshed  majority  leader.  I 
think  we  have  put  together  an  excel- 
lent amendment  that  achieves  the 
Joint  objective  we  sought.  It  does  it  in 
»^ti«w^i  terms  with  regard  to  the 
Rudget  Act.  as  amended  by  the  Bal- 
anced Rudget  Bnergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act.  and  It  does  It  In  dear,  unam- 
Uguous  terms  as  well,  which  we  all  un- 
derstand. That  is  our  objective— that 
when  ultimately  this  homeless  bill  is 
funded,  we  do  It  without  raising  the 
FMeral  deficit. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  kindness  and  generosity 
in  working  with  me  to  achieve  a  bipar- 
tisan amendment,  one  which  I  tfaJnk. 
quite  frankly.  inu>roves  the  homeless 
bm  and  should  broaden  the  base  of 
support  for  it. 

Mr.  RYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
for  his  contribution  and  for  his  state- 
ment. 


the  United  Ststet  Oovenunent  for  flacal 
y««  1987." 


NleklM 


President.  I  would 
a  voice  vote  if  the 


r  HO.  IK.  MB  MODIPIKD 

Mr.  RTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  the 
modification  to  the  desk^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  rl^t  to  modify  his 

The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
derk  to  state  the  amendmoit  as  modi- 
fled. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wHI  report 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
asffdlows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Bm.  for  btanielf,  Mr.  OaAJOi.  Mr.  Dolb. 
Mr.  NiGKLBS.  Mr.  Hscbt.  Mr.  Oaui.  Mr. 
Hbjis.  and  Mr.  MtmxowsKi),  proposes  an 
■menitaent  numbered  139.  as  modlftf*!,  to 
smendment  No.  128.  as  foIlowK 

In  Uett  of  tbe  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, inmt  the  following: 

"Sec.  .  Appropriations  made  puiaumnt  to 
ttato  authortaatlon  shall  be  made  In  sccord- 
■noe  with  tbe  iwovlsions  of  the  Congression- 
al Bodlvet  and  impoundment  Control  Act,  as 
tmfv^*^.  which  probfbtts  the  consideratl<m 
of  any  taOl  wblefa  would  cause  the  deficit  to 
exceed  tbe  levels  established  by  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  snd  emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1965  (Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs), 
such  that  it  shall  not  increase  the  deficit  of 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr. 
be  lappy  to  have 
Sei  ator  would. 

lir.  ORAMM.  If  the  distinguished 
lea  ler  wiU  yield.  I  thhik  this  is  an  im- 
poi  \MXit  enough  issue  that  since  Mem- 
ber t  exi)ect  to  be  here  and  vote  that  I 
W01  lid  like  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Thf !  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
onlthe  underlying  amendment.  There 
are>  about  a  half-doaen  Senators  who 
cosponsors  and  we  might  want  to 
tliem  an  opportvinity  to  come  over 
key  want  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
kdment  before  we  dispose  of  it. 

BTRD.  That  will  be  fine  with 
or  you  can  get  the  yeas  and  nays 
It  and  vote. 

ORAMM.  Fine. 
BYRD.  Would  that  be  agree- 

Mr.  ORAMM.  That  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  modified 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  as 
modified  by  Mr.  Oramm  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  siif  fldent  second? 

There  is  a  suf  f  Ident  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unloiimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
lisled  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Byrd 
aoiendment  along  with  Senators  Nick- 
Lii.  HacBT.  DoLX.  Oark.  Hxlms.  and 

M^ilKOWSKI.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Setiator  is  ready,  we  can  proceed  to 

T^e  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If 
th^re  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
caUtherolL 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
the  roll. 

le  result  was  annoimced— yeas  100. 
0,  as  follows: 


Padnpood 
PeQ 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  71  Leg.] 

TEAS-100 

Ad  kini 

HoIUngs 

Ar  oatitHic 

Dizon 

Humphiey 

Bl  KUS 

Dodd 

Inouye 

Be  itaen 

Dole 

Johmton 

Bl  Ml 

Domenid 

Karnes 

Rl^fmmmn 

Durenberger 

FsMfhaiim 

BCMl 

Evans 

Kaaten 

B<  ren 

Ezon 

Kennedy 

B4ichwiU 

Pord 

Kerry 

Biadley 

FowteT 

lAiitenbeif 

Bifesuz 

a*m 

Leatiy 

Bttnpen 

Olenn 

Unta 

Birdick 

Oore 

Lusar 

Bl  rd 

Orataam 
Oramm 

Ifatflnnao 

CM*fee 

McCain 

CIMlM 

Oraaley 

Mcaure 

Cdchnn 

Haiktn 

IfcConnell 

C«ben 

Hatch 

llelcber 

Conrad 

Hatfidd 

Metaenbam 

Ctunton 

Heeht 

Mikuli*! 

VAiaHUt 

Heflln 

Mltcbell 

Dsnforth 

HetaB 

Moynihan 

Dtachle 

Helms 

llurkowsid 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Held 

Riede 

Rockefdle^ 

So    tke 
modlfie<l) 
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RoUt 

Rudnaaa 

Sanford 


Shelby 


Specter 

Stafford 

Stcnnls 


Symms 

ThunnaDd 

TrlMe 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

WUaao 

WIrth 


amendment    (No.    129, 
was  agreed  to. 


HSCBs  mrm.  ):os  pjl 

Mr.  ^YRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  thi  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  10 
minute^ 

The  notion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate,  at  2:58  pjn..  recessed  until  3:08 
p.m.:  w^reupon.  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding 0ff leer  (Mr.  Wirth). 


|cixyi 

p.  BYRD. 


I  CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  RYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
cloture  potion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
doture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
derk  to^  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTUaX  MOnOR 

We.  tte  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  amend- 
ment N0.  90  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Byrd)  to  HJl.  S58.  an  act 
urgently  needed  assistance  to 
improve  the  lives  and  safety  of 
.  with  special  emphasis  on  el- 
ersons,  handicapped  persons,  and 
1th  children. 

}rs  Robert   C.   Byrd.   Daniel   K. 
>.  Si»rk  Matsunaga,  Alan  Cnnr 
Wendell  Ford.  Harry  Reid.  Jay 
cefeller,  Pat  Leahy,  Bob  Graham. 
Metzenbaum,  Brock  Adams, 
Breaux,  Wyche  Fowler,  J.  Ben- 
Johnston,    Dennis    DeConclni, 
ibome  Pell,  Lawton  Chiles.  Terry 
:ord.  Daniel  Moynihan.  and  Alan 
:on. 


ASSI^ANCE  TO  THE  HOMELESS 

Mr.  SRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

TheTpRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanii^us  consent  to  vitiate  the  yeas 
and  na(ys  on  amendment  No.  128. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  duOr  hears 
none.  {Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMXHimBIlT  so.  lis 

The!  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  debate  on  the  amendment, 
as  aiAended.  of  the  Senator  from 
Texast  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

Thei  amendment  (No.  128).  as 
amencied.  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.pRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  redanslder  the  vote  by  which  the 
amen^ent  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
moticm  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarlcs  re- 
lating to  the  homeless  biU  pending  on 
the  floor  with  respect  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  as  a  member  of 
that  committee. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  the  homeless 
bill:  I  cosponsored  the  bill;  I  support 
the  bill;  I  want  to  see  it  funded.  But 
let  me  say  to  the  body  that  we  could 
be  perpetrating  a  cruel  hoax  upon  the 
American  people,  particularly  the 
homeless,  by  thinking  that  whatever 
we  have  done  here  today,  and  what  we 
will  ultimately  do  in  passing  this  biU. 
actually  provides  a  program  for  the 
homeless. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senator  and  this  wUl  not 
take  him  off  the  floor. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  feel  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  me  to— Mr.  President,  I  will 
cease  and  desist  until  I  get  instruc- 
tions from  the  Chair  as  to  the  proce- 
dure. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend  momentarily,  the 
derk  will  report  the  cloture  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
CLornsx  MonoR 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provlsioDS  of  Rule  XXXI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  HJl.  558, 
an  act  to  provide  urgently  needed  assistance 
to  protect  and  improve  the  lives  and  safety 
of  the  homeless,  with  special  emphasis  on 
elderly  persons,  handicapped  persons,  and 
families  with  children. 

Senators  Patrick  Leahy,  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
John  F.  Kerry.  Brock  Adams.  Mai^  O. 
Hatfield.  Paul  Simon,  Tom  Daschle, 
Dale  Bimipers,  Alan  Cranston,  Terry 
Sanford.  C^arl  Levin.  Bob  (Graham. 
Tom  Harkln.  Christopher  Dodd,  Timo- 
thy Wlrth.  and  JX  Exon. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  HOBCELESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  forebearance. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senator  also. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  always  happy 
to  yield  for  any  purpose  to  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  continue  on 
this  matter  relating  to  the  homeless 
and  merely  indicate  that  when  we  au- 
thorize any  Idnd  of  a  program.  I  think 
most  people  realize  that,  in  effect,  it  is 
only  a  hunting  license  for  an  appro- 
priation. We  have  authorized  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  for  programs  in 
Congress  over  the  years  that  have 
never  been  funded.  For  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  alone  we  have  lltendiy  bil- 


lions of  dollars  for  projects  authorized 
but  not  appropriated.  So  let  us  not 
play  a  charade,  let  us  not  feel  that  we 
have  accomplished  the  major  task 
once  we  pass,  hopefully,  this  particu- 
lar bOl. 

Now.  why  I  raise  this  point  at  this 
time  is  that  we  have  been  given  due 
notice  by  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that 
when  this  matter  gets  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  we  act  upon 
it  in  the  context  of  the  spring  supple- 
mental, a  point  of  order  could  be  made 
and  will  probably  be  made  unless  it  is 
budget-deficit  neutral. 

Now,  let  me  also  Just  do  a  little  re- 
calling. In  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress we  had  a  very  important  issue 
called  the  drug  bill,  about  $1  billion  as 
I  recall  the  figure.  We  all  wanted  this 
bill.  It  was  a  good  bilL  The  President 
and  Congress  had  achieved  agreement 
on  a  package.  But.  my  colleagues.  I 
want  you  to  recall  that  it  was  a  budget 
buster.  We  did  not  waive  the  Budget 
Act.  We  did  not  offset  it.  When  the 
issue  was  raised  by  memt}ers  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  as  to  how 
we  were  going  to  address  the  Budget 
Act  problem,  we  blinked,  ignored  it 
and  took  off  for  the  airports. 

Now,  that  was  in  the  last  session.  In 
the  meantime  we  have  now  accumulat- 
ed a  $32  billion  deficit  in  this  current 
fiscal  year  over  the  Oramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  target.  We  are  at  this  point 
$13  billion  higher  in  outlays  than 
what  we  had  anticipated  through  all 
the  smoke  and  mirrors  and  all  the 
other  things  that  we  went  through  in 
reconciliation,  budget  resolutions,  and 
aU  the  other  gimmickry. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  in  this  session  submitted  a  $12.4 
bUllon  supplemental  impropriation  re- 
quest. The  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
reported  an  $11.3  billion  package. 
They  will  be  acting  on  it  very  shortly 
after  Easter— which  means  that  this 
spending  bill  will  be  before  us  soon.  It 
includes  a  homeless  program,  with  ath 
proximately  the  figures  we  are  using 
in  our  authorization  bill.  I  am  con- 
vinced the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  will  not  engage  in  gim- 
mickry. In  other  words,  we  will  direct- 
ly confront  the  requirements  of  the 
Budget  Act  and  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs. First,  we  have  the  option  to 
offset  new  spending  by  reducing  cur- 
rent programs  to  make  up  for  this  ap- 
propriation known  as  a  supplemental. 

My  friends,  that  will  not  happen.  We 
do  not  have  that  many  offsets  that  we 
can  make  imder  existing  programs 
which  in  many  cases  have  already 
been  cut  to  the  bone  and  are  suffering 
under  the  current  levels.  So  what  do 
we  do?  All  right,  we  could  engage  in 
gimmickry.  We  can  say  let  us  refi- 
nance the  REA.  Let  us  go  through 
that  as  an  offset.  That  will  produce 
what.  $7  billion.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 


Mr.  DOMENICL  That  is  correct 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  could  try  that 
But  we  know  what  the  admlnlstratlcm 
position  is.  We  know  that  does  not 
really  meet  concerns  of  Senators  who 
want  to  cut  spending.  We  ooidd  say 
that  we  are  really  e8tabllshi.ig  Imost 
a  quasi-entitlement  in  this  n.;meleas 
bill;  and  we  should  be  mindful  that  we 
are  not  going  to  fund  this  only  1  year 
and  then  drop  It  We  are  going  to  gen- 
erate ongoing  program  demand  that 
comes  around  next  year  at  a  hiiAier 
level,  and  the  next  year,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  ^rai  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  yldd 
for  an  observation? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  The  Senator  men- 
tioned REA.  We  ought  to  add  to  this 
dialog  the  budget  that  was  reported 
out  of  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
chairman's  budget  already  envisions 
that  for  next  year  we  would  refinance 
all  of  REA  except  we  do  it  a  little  dif- 
ferently. It  would  be  interesting  for 
the  Senator  to  know  what  happens.  It 
is  used  as  revenues  on  the  tax  side.  If 
you  add  up  revenues  that  we  need  for 
that  budget.  $7  billion  of  it  is  supposed 
to  go  from  REA  refinancing  to  the  rev- 
enue side  of  the  equation,  not  to  the 
budget  authority  side  for  a  committee 
to  spencL  So  the  appnH>rlators  in  the 
House  are  looking  at  it  to  refinance  to 
spend,  and  the  Senator  has  explained 
that  position.  Now  we  are  looking  at  a 
budget  that  says  refinance  but  then 
they  take  credit  for  the  revenues  as  if 
they  were  new  taxes  in  the  18.5  on 
that  side  of  the  ledger. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senar 
tor  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  will  be  hi«>py  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  is  in  the 
President's  budget  for  increased  taxes? 

BCr.  HATFIELD.  For? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Increased  taxes. 

Mi.  HATFIELD.  About  $5  biUlon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  $5  billion.  If  one  listens 
to  what  he  says,  one  gets  the  impres- 
sion that  nothing  is  in  his  budget  for 
increased  taxes.  So  there  is  $S  billion 
increased  taxes  in  the  President's 
budget.  What  is  the  nature  of  those 
taxes? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  First  of  all.  let  me 
say  to  the  majority  leader  I  think 
there  was  a  Republican  that  first  said 
when  the  buclget  came  out  of  the 
White  House  it  was  DOA.  or  DBA. 
dead  before  arrivaL 

I  really  do  not  think  that  Is  the 
point  of  reference  today.  We  are  look- 
ing at  that  issue  as  only  one  compo- 
nent, under  the  Budget  Committee's 
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h^»ing    one    of    the    several 
diotas  that  we  will  have. 

The  point  I  am  w****"!  is  that  we 
ve  now  dealing  with  a  House  suiiple- 
mental  approiwiatlons  padcace  and 
tram  an  appropriations  point  of  view, 
we  have  to  find  a  way  to  malw  it  defi- 
cit neutraL  The  House  has  procedures 
which  permit  an  automatic  budset 
waiver  for  the  House  to  act.  We  do  not 
have  that  procedure  on  the  Senate 
side.  Eadi  Senator  wHl  have  to  make  a 


The  point  I  am  making  today  is  if  we 
vote  for  this  homeless  bill,  which  I  am 
going  to  do.  we  should  be  prepared,  as 
I  am.  to  vote  for  a  budget  waiver  to 
fund  it  I  am  Just  trying  to  emphasize 
a  simple  point:  voting  for  an  authori- 
ntion  of  a  program  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  established  the  program. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  take  this  one 
step  further,  and  that  is  going  to 
really  separate  the  men  from  the  bojn 
ynd  the  girls  from  the  women,  to  coin 
a  phrase,  if  we  are  not  willing  to  vote 
for  the  budget  waiver  in  order  to  actu- 
ally fund  the  program. 

I  Just  do  not  want  to  see  us  go 
through  the  charade  we  did  with  the 
drug  bill  last  year  when  we  ignored 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings.  we  Ignored 
the  budget-busting  character  of  it  and, 
as  much  as  we  supported  it,  we  were 
not  willing  to  face  up  to  the  tough 
iHue  of  setting  aside  the  Budget  Act. 

I  am  ready  to  vote  for  the  budget 
waiver,  but  I  do  want  to  add  that  it 
will  not  be  raised  in  a  simple  context. 
Remember  The  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  will  report 
the  whole  supplemental  pacluge  out. 
The  whole  package  is,  in  a  sense,  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  if  the  package, 
as  a  whole,  violates  the  Budget  Act 
and  the  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
modification. 

Let  me  remind  Senators  what  that 
package  is.  It  includes  things  like  pay 
for  Federal  employees,  retirement  ben- 
efits—reaiiirements  such  as  that. 
There  wHl  be  a  Central  American  Aid 
Program,  perhvs,  of  some  kind.  The 
President  has  asked  for  $300  million. 
There  wUl  be  scores,  perhaps  him- 
dreds,  of  items. 

We  can  find  one  objectionable  one, 
and  thereby  we  can  say: 

I  wu  tar  the  homeless  bill,  but  it  wss  in- 
oorpcnmted  with  kll  these  other  programs  I 
could  not  mpport.  so  I  would  not  vote  {or  a 
budset  waiver. 

I  do  not  want  us  to  set  the  stage  for 
that  mentality  today— and  let  us  hope 
we  can  pass  this  bill:  I  support  it  en- 
thusiastically. But  we  must  recognize 
that  the  Byrd-Oramm  amendment  will 
not  settle  the  issue.  It  wlU  come  back 
to  us.  But  the  next  time  around.  It  will 
not  stand  on  its  own,  isolated,  where 
we  can  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
homeless  program  and  say  that  we 
supported  this  particular  homeless 
program.  It  will  probably  be  incorpo- 


in  a  much  larger  supplonental 
iropriations  bill. 

e  of  us  are  not  very  sympathetic 
to  the  Central  American  Program. 
Some  of  us  may  not  be  sympathetic  to 
funding  the  new  Retirement  Program 
ot  some  other  programs.  Are  we  will- 
tiff  to  put  aside  all  those  objections 
aAd  say  we  are  going  to  see  this  au- 
thorization bill  through  to  a  funding, 
and  not  raise  false  expectations  among 
the  homeless,  that  somehow  the  pro- 
gram could  be  actxially  established  by 
tlie  authorization  process? 

We  must  remember  that  people  do 
not  rt<«tingiii«h  between  authorizing 
and  appropriation  measures.  Frankly. 
I  also  have  been  confused  on  occasion 
about  some  of  these  procediures  that  I 
have  to  look  to  the  experts  to  examine 
the  details  of  some  legislation. 
Qramm-Rudman-Holllngs,  budget 

widvers.  offsets,  and  aU  these  proce- 
dpres  we  handle  casually  on  the 
floor— the  public  does  not  distinguish 
between  the  objects  we  are  trying  to 
address. 

;At  the  same  time,  I  need  not  remind 
my  colleagues  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
decisions  people  sidestep  and  dump 
iilto  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It 
U  easy  to  vote  for  an  authorizing  pro- 
gram and  then  come  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  say: 

Don't  fimd  it.  because  I  couldn't  vote 
o^er  than  "aye'  for  the  program. 
I  see  four  memliers  of  our  committee 
the  floor,  and  I  think  we  all  can 
rfve  testimony  as  to  how  we  often 
Have  had  to  try  to  cover  for  the  broth- 
ers and  the  sisters  on  some  of  these 
tpugh  votes,  where  an  authorization 
was  an  easy  vote,  and  we  had  to  do  the 
tough  one  by  either  modlf  srlng  it  or  re- 
<|ucing  it  or  not  appropriating  for  it. 
I  Again,  in  no  way  do  I  want  my  re- 
i^iarks  to  diminish  the  support  for  the 
^.  This  is  a  great  bill. 

I  remember  when  the  administration 
St  the  White  House  said: 

8\m,  we  wUl  support  the  idea  of  taking 
that  Federal  building  a  few  blocks  from  the 
Capitol  and  providing  some  help  to  convert 
$  into  a  homeless  shelter. 

It  was  months  upon  months,  with 

l^rsonal  negotiations,  eyeball  to  eye- 

iall.  toe  to  toe.  head  to  head,  before 

Ve  could  work  out  the  details  because 

&ey  did  not  want  title  to  pass  or  they 

did  want  title  to  pass. 

I  There  was  a  myriad  of  procedural 

obstacles  we  had  to  overcome  before 

'  re  really  saw  the  day  when  we  got  the 

{ 16  million  actually  made  available  to 

ehabilitate  this  Federal  building  and 

ransf er  it  to  a  shelter. 

So  I  have  been  down  that  road  with 

the  Homeless  Program,  and  I  know 

how  tough  it  is  to  get  through  all 

these  procedures,  as  well  as  to  try  to 

keep  the  objectives  In  mind. 

I  repeat:  We  are  $13.3  billion  in  out- 
lays over  the  budget  target  and  we 
have  a  $11.3  billion  supplemental  ap- 
propriation   bill    coming    from    the 
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House.  We  probably  will  not  change  it 
much  in  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. \^e  may  amend  a  few  minor 
points]  but  that  means  we  wUl  prol>- 
ably  be  adding  another  $4  or  $5  billion 
to  theldeficit.  Let  us  Just  keep  that  in 
mind  as  we  proceed. 

I  appreciate  the  patience  of  my  col- 
league* in  listening.  I  am  not  a  bearer 
of  baa  news  but  realistic  issues  on 
what  we  have  to  face  up  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatdr  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry:  Do  we  have 
any  tfme  limitations  on  this  agree- 
ment?]   

The  I  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  no  time  limitations  on  this  agree- 
ment.] 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  whether  the 
majority  leader  assumes  that  we  will 
be  on  this  bill  for  a  few  hours  today. 

Bdr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
the  distinguished  Senator  asked  the 
questibn,  because  I  felt  it  was  time 
Senators  understood  that  the  majority 
leader  intends  to  close  the  Senate 
down  today  around  7  o'clock,  if  possi- 
ble,   i 

I  am  still  hoping  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  relent  and  let  the  Senate  vote 
today  on  cloture.  I  have  submitted  a 
cloture  motion  that  has  been  signed 
by  the  requisite  numljer  of  Senators 
and  a  few  in  addition  thereto.  If  we 
cannot  get  consent  to  vote  on  this  clo- 
tiue  ijiotlon  today,  then  tomorrow  the 
Senate  will  vote  on  the  cloture  motion, 
undeii  the  rule.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Senalie  will  vote  on  cloture  1  hour 
after  jthe  Senate  comes  in  and  immedi- 
ately following  the  establishment  of  a 
quonun. 

I  would  assume  that  the  Senate 
woula  come  in  at  9  o'clock  or  9:30,  or 
so  •  elsuch.  After  the  first  hour,  there 
wlU  he  the  establistunent  of  a  quorum, 
after: which  the  Senator  wUl  vote  on 
dotv 

I  iJave  submitted  a  second  cloture 
moti^  which  will  ripen  on  Saturday 
or  on  the  first  day  that  the  Senate 
gets  pacK  if  the  Senate  should  go  out. 
I  will  bring  the  Senate  in  tomorrow. 

If  we  dispose  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  not  my  plan  to  have  any  roll- 
call  votes  tomorrow.  I  would  only 
come  in  so  that  Senators  may  speak  or 
Intro  luce  legislation. 

There  may  be  some  Seiuitors  who 
havefnot  yet  delivered  their  eulogies 
with  respect  to  oiu-  late,  departed  col- 
league and  friend.  Ed  ZorlnslLy. 

So  we  can  have  some  business  tomor- 
row->moming  business,  unanimous- 
consent  action,  introduction  of  bills 
and  I  resolutions,  and  speeches.  But 
there  will  be  no  roUcall  votes  tomor- 
row, and  the  Senate  will  then  go  over 
until  Tuesday  f  oUowtng  the  recess. 


However,  if  the  Senate  does  not  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  today,  it  will 
vote  on  the  cloture  motion  tomorrow, 
under  the  rule. 

And  following  the  cloture  vote  any 
Senators  who  have  qualified  their 
amendments  by  offering  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of 
rule  juui  may  call  up  those  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  and  there  will  be  roU- 
call votes  following  the  cloture  vote. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  have 
that  cloture  vote  today,  and  there  are 
a  few  amendments  around  that  woiild 
be  accepted  I  believe  without  rollcall 
votes. 

Perhaps  we  could  finish  action  on 
this  bill  by  7  or  7:30  tonight. 

I  would  be  happy  to  Inquire  right 
now  if  it  would  l>e  possible  for  us  to 
proceed  with  the  cloture  vote  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  previous  discussion  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. We  have  not  reached  any  con- 
clusion, but  he  has  indicated,  and  I 
think  that  will  keep  the  bill  moving, 
that  there  are  at  least  three  amend- 
ments: one  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, Senator  Wallop;  one  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  Senator  Muh- 
KowsKi;  and  I  thiitk  one  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  Senator  Hatfield, 
who  had  an  amendment  on  this  bill. 

He  would  be  prepared  on  a  one-at-a- 
time  basis  to  set  aside  the  pending 
amendment  and  consider  those 
amendments  and  that  would  at  least 
keep  things  moving  while  we  are 
trjrlng  to  work  out  something  on  a  clo- 
ture vote. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Yes.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

I  understand  there  are  some  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  who  have  amend- 
ments and  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  be  agreeable  to  their  offering 
their  amendments,  also. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  trying  to  dis- 
criminate on  any  basis  except  the  ger- 
maneness iMksis,  and  may  I  say  further 
with  respect  to  the  majority  leader's 
offer  to  move  up  the  cloture  vote  to 
today,  I  have  a  better  offer.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  the  Weicker  amend- 
ment, dispose  of  that  right  now,  vote 
on  the  Humphrey  amendment,  dispose 
of  that  right  now,  vote  on  all  the  other 
amendments  which  Senators  propose 
to  offer  today  and  finish  the  biU  to- 
night. 

It  is  not  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  who  is  holding  up  ultimate 
passage  of  this  bilL  It  is  Senators  who 
insist  on  having  a  cloture  vote. 

We  are  ready  to  go.  We  are  ready  to 
vote  on  Weidcer-Humphrey  right  now. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yidd? 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  beUeve  I  had  the 
floor  and  yielded  to  someone. 

Does  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  desire  the  floor? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  briefly? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
formed the  leaders  I  tiad  intended  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  one  portion  of 
the  homeless  bill  that  deals  with  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  and  its  ^^plica- 
tion.  I  think  the  amendment  is  ger- 
mane to  that  section  of  the  bill;  how- 
ever, it  is  not  really  dealing  with  the 
aid  to  the  homeless.  It  deals  with  the 
other  aspects  of  the  program. 

In  view  of  the  Idnd  of  situation  that 
has  developed  here  on  the  floor,  I  do 
not  intend  to  offer  that  amendment.  I 
will  retain  the  right  to  do  tliat  at  a  dif- 
ferent time  on  a  different  bilL 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  first  say  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  rose  as  I  was  engaged 
in  a  very  brief  dialog  with  my  good 
friend,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  did  not  raise  the  issue 
of  the  $7  billion  In  revenues  provided 
for  in  the  Chiles  proposal  by  way  of 
raising  the  issue  of  who  is  for  taxes 
and  who  is  not.  I  raise  it  because  there 
is  $7  billion  floating  aroimd  called  the 
REA  refinancing  which  is  an  accoimt- 
Ing  gimmick.  If  you  refinance  you  save 
money  in  the  first  year  and  you  cost 
money  over  a  number  of  years,  and  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon  was  sajring 
perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  ways  that 
somebody  plans  to  pay  for  the  supple- 
mental. 

I  only  wanted  to  remind  the  Semite 
that  this  is  indeed  in  the  wind.  But  in 
the  wind  right  behind  it  is  a  budget 
resolution  for  the  next  year  that  con- 
templates using  the  same  fund  but 
putting  it  on  the  revenue  side.  To  the 
extent  I  do  not  like  either  one,  I  have 
argued  we  ought  not  do  either  one.  I 
am  saying  if  we  use  it  for  one  you 
spend  money,  and  it  Is  Just  an  accotmt- 
ing  gimmick.  There  really  was  not  any 
money  to  spend  but  then  you  are  not 
going  to  have  the  $7  billion  in  reve- 
nues that  were  contemplated  in  the 
budget  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  That  is  the  only 
reason  I  raised  the  issue. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  know  there  are 
a  lot  of  Senators  who  want  to  offer 
amendments.  I  have  some  lengthy  re- 
marks analyzing  services  for  the 
homeless  mentally  ill  in  this  bilL 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  can  be 
proud  of  its  prompt  action  on  S.  809, 
"Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act," 
introduced  on  March  23,  1987.  As  an 
original  sponsor  of  S.  809,  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairmen  and  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Labor,  Banking, 
Governmental   Affairs,   and   Agricul- 


ture Committees  for  doing  as  much  as 
poaslble  under  tight  time  and  budget- 
ary ocmstraintB. 

As  many  Senators  laiow,  I  have  a 
stnmg  interest  in  helping  the  home- 
less who  are  seriously  w«*"»4^ily  ilL  In 
pursuit  of  this  hiterest.  I  consulted 
with  many  leading  mental  health 
groups.  Together,  we  developed  S.  763, 
"Services  for  Homdess  M*ntAiiy  m 
Individuals  Act  of  1987."  This  biU  was 
introduced  on  March  18. 1987. 

Today,  I  am  happy  to  report  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  major  prindples  of 
S.  763  have  been  incorporated  into  8. 
809.  While  there  was  no  reason  to  rush 
into  a  5-year  commitment— fiscal  years 
1988  through  1992— on  the  Urgmt 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act,  I  want 
my  colleagues  and  supporters  to  know 
tliat  I  have  not  given  up  the  quest  for 
long-term  assistance.  The  homdess 
mentally  ill  need  this  commitment, 
and  today's  version  of  S.  809  makes  an 
excellent  start. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  Labor  Committee  regarding  the 
proper  way  to  provide  staff  training  to 
shelter  personnel  and  others  who  are 
confronted  with  mentally  ill  clients. 
The  statement  by  Senators  Hatch  and 
KnnnDT  makes  clear  that  we  intend 
to  resolve  this  matter  in  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration 
later  tbis  year.  Similarly,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Commimity  Support  Pro- 
gram will  be  addressed  in  the  same  re- 
authorization. 

Beyond  the  questions  of  l(«g-term 
funding,  staff  training  support,  and 
the  expansion  of  the  Community  Sup- 
port Program,  however,  S.  809,  as  re- 
ported, does  an  excellent  Job  of  stand- 
ing behind  the  principles  and  needed 
funding  for  implementing  8.  763  be- 
ginning this  fiscal  year. 

As  I  have  explained  on  two  previous 
occasions  in  this  Senate  Chamber,  my 
bill,  S.  763  Identifies  five  services  that 
we  deem  essential  for  treating  the 
homeless  who  suffer  from  schizophre- 
nia, severe  depression,  manic-depres- 
sion, or  other  psychotic  behavior. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  in- 
crease of  this  population  onto  our 
streets.  Through  court  decisions  and 
advances  in  psychotropic  medications. 
State  mental  hoq>ita]s  are  no  longer 
the  national  repository  for  the  mental- 
ly ilL 

On  June  26,  1975.  in  O'Connor 
versus  Donaldson,  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that,  "Patients  who  are  not  dan- 
gerous to  themselves  or  others,  or  re- 
ceiving only  custodial  care  and  are  car 
pable  of  surviving  safely  in  freedom  or 
with  the  help  of  family  c^  friends" 
could  not  be  institutionalized  against 
theh-wOL 

The  condition  of  dangerouaneas  as  a 
standard  for  commitment  is  now 
found  in  the  laws  of  virtually  every 
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state.  In  1970.  half  of  the  States  did 
not  liidude  ttala  itandard. 

This  new  phlloaoi^  of  treatment 
and  fitnidnm  known  as  deinatltutional- 
laaUaa  has  redneed  the  populatkm  in 
State  hovltalB  from  SS0,OOO  to  126.000 
rinee  the  mld-ltSO's.  Ibis  reduction 
hai  uccuried  while  the  total  popula- 
tion has  tncreaaed. 

FByehoaettve  medication,  when  prop- 
erly admli^rtered.  wotod  wonders  for 
many.  When  thdr  local  ocmununlties. 
fiwnt—,  and  doctors  acted  in  ctmoert. 
many  woe  able  to  enter  a  new  life  of 
activity  and  usefulness. 

But  we  also  failed. 

As  one  leadtnc  psychiatrist  argues: 

There  were  ttiOM  too  alck.  to  Impaired  or 
too  f«**f"r  imi^"'*^  to  survive  in  alterna- 
tive wttinsa,  and  many  of  theae  persons 
vimed  over  Into  our  streets. 

I  have  explained  more  of  this  prob- 
lem and  a  recommended  path  of  action 
in  my  artlde.  "Street  People  Who  Are 
Mtitmny  m."  prated  in  the  Washins- 
ton  Post  on  Thursday.  Match  36. 1987. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle appear  in  the  RacoBs  after  my  re- 
marks. 

The  National  Alliance  for  the  Men- 
tally m.  the  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation, the  National  Association  for 
the  Mentally  lU.  the  American  Psy- 
ghologif*]  Association,  the  National 
4v~^*«^  of  State  Mental  Health 
Program  Directors,  the  Mental  Health 
Law  Project,  the  National  Council  of 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers. 
and  the  American  College  of  Neuro- 
psjroophaimacdlogy  all  formally  en- 
dorsed S.  763. 

I  Mtk.  unanimous  consent  that  their 
letters  of  endorsement  be  printed  in 
the  CoHGiassiORAL  Riookd  today  to 
help  clarify  the  legislative  history  of 
8.809. 

At  this  point  I  woiild  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  explain  these  five  serv- 
ice elements.  They  are  simple  and 
comprehensive.  They  can  do  a  lot  to 
help.  We  make  no  claim  that  all  men- 
tally ill  hmneleas  will  be  made  whole, 
but  we  are  hopeful  that  the  applica- 
tion of  our  best  psychiatric  and  psy- 
chological treatment  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  redbuilding  these  frac- 
tured lives.  The  quotations  I  use  are 
from  my  article  In  the  Washington 
Post 

THE  FIVK  8SKVICB  MMimS 

First,  tbere  must  be  "outreach."  We  must 
search  the  parks  and  bus  stations,  identify- 
ins  the  mentally  ill  so  they  can  be  helped. 
UtecaOy.  we  must  walk  into  those  shadows 
of  dispair  and  offer  help.  If  it  is  refused— as 
it  will  be  so  often— we  must  return  again 
■od  again  to  those  shadows.  Volunteers  in 
crowded  shelters  may  be  far  too  busy  and 
Ill-trained  to  undertake  this  "outreach."  So 
we  must  hire  special  people. 

8.  809  provides  for  outreach.  Title  V, 
section  1934  requires  that  a  State  shall 
provide  outreach  services  to  homeless 
individuals  and  individuals  who  have 
chronic  mental  illnesses  and  who  are 
at  risk  of  becoming  homeless. 


text,  we  must  i»ovide  a  roof,  some  real 
r.  We  muat  offer  a  hand  to  these  sick 
and  hdp  them  up  off  the  grato 
into  a  warm  bed.  The  MU  would  provide 
fiiids  for  what  is  called  transitl«mal  hous- 
iA— group  homes  with  supervision  to  pro- 
vide a  transltlan  from  the  sidewalk  to  a  new 
r^^ectaUUty. 

fWhile  the  transitional  housing  serv- 
ice are  in  a  s^mrate  title  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent Federal  agency.  8.  809.  as  I  will 
explain  more  fully,  does  provide 
needed  housing.  Before  I  explain  the 
hhusing  link  to  these  services.  I  would 
we  to  complete  my  description  of  the 
01  her  key  service  elements. 

rhtrd.  we  must  offer  treatment.  There 
hi  ive  been  many  advances  in  diagnnais  and 
diugs  helping  those  who  suffer  from  Schizo- 
phrenia and  the  other  terrible  diseases  of 
the  mind.  We  must  m&ke  certain  that  the 
b«st  treatment  is  available  to  quiet  the  an- 
gwish.  This  need  ties  into  demands  in  cur- 
r^t  law  that  the  States  muat  plan  services 
f  <^  those  suf f  erhig  mental  illnesses. 

S.  809.  Utle  V,  section  1934.  requires 
that  outiMitient  mental  health  serv- 
ices, partial  hoq)itallzation,  diagnostic 
services,  crisis  intervention  services, 
and  habilitation  and  rehabilitation 
services  be  provided.  In  the  floor  man- 
agers' Joint  statement  of  explanation 
M  8.  809.  there  is  a  further  clarif ica- 
tion  of  mental  health  services. 

[This  explanatory  statement  sas^ 

Irhe  committee  intends  that  each  project 
fiimish  comprehensive  outpatient  care,  in- 
cluding diagnostic  services,  the  provision  of 
pharmaceuticals,  substance  abuse  treatment 
and  rehabilitation,  individual  and  group 
counseling,  family  therapy  and  psychosocial 
rehabilitation  services. 

It  would  be  hard  to  add  to  that  list 
of  comprehensive  treatment  services 
fi  ir  the  homeless  who  are  mentally  ilL 

The  fourth  service  element  is  case 
a  lanagement: 

With  proper  medicines  and  attention, 
most  of  the  estimated  1.6  million  Americans 
\llho  are  schizophrenic  can  function  in  socie- 

a,  and  function  well.  But  when  they  skip 
eir  medicine,  or  if  they  are  ignored,  their 
hope  may  dissolve  quickly  into  terror.  Any 
strong  program  to  help  the  mentally  ill 
must  keep  staff  available  day  and  night, 
providing  those  little  reminders  of  life: 
Here's  your  medicine;  please  dress  warmly; 
Irs  time  for  dinner.  That  would  take  more 

Again.  8.  809  mandates  a  major  prin- 
ciple of  S.  763.  The  case  management 
provision  of  title  V,  section  1934.  in- 
cludes the  "preparation,  and  the 
iteview  at  least  every  3  months,  of  a 
man  for  the  provision  of  mental 
health  services."  In  addition.  8.  809 
oolls  for  coordination  of  "social  and 
ifiaintenance  services  •  •  •  relating  to 
daily  living  activities,  transportation 
services,  habilitation  and  rehabilita- 
tion services,  prevocational  and  voca- 
tional services  and  housing  services." 

I  believe  our  mandate  to  mayors  and 
Qovemors  to  provide  case  manage- 
ilient  is  clear. 

:  The  fifth  and  final  essential  element 
Is  staff  training.  There  is  a  definite 
1  leed  to  increase  clinical  training: 
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to  help  medical,  aodal  and  gov- 

workers  identify  persons  suffering 

problems.  Theae  good  people  (who 

the  homeless)  are  so  burdened 

that  they  oft«i  faU  to  know  the 

iroach  to  help  the  mmtally  UL  That 

can  and  must  be  improved. 

One*  again,  8.  809  addresses  the 
problekn.  It  calls  for  the— 

Provikion  of  training  to  individuals  who 
provido^  services  to  homeless  individuals,  In- 
cludtaifl  individuals  who  work  in  shelters, 
mental]  health  clinics,  and  other  sites  where 
homd^  individuals  receive  services. 

The; joint  statement  of  the  bill  man- 

ludes  a  further  elucidation  of 

:  element.  It  says: 

liomeless  mentally  ill  require  spedal- 

nel,  trained  in  the  approaches 

ave  proven  effective  in  working  with 

Dpulation.    Without    such    specially 

I  personnel,  projects  cannot  expect  to 

IfuUy  engage  seriously  mentally  ill  in- 

iln  services. 

Senitors  KnnrKDY  and  Hatch  have 
obviously  been  excellent  proponents  of 
this  philosophy  and  approach.  I  thank 
them  both  for  their  full  willingness  to 
include  outreach,  transitional  living 
requiijements.  proper  treatment,  case 
lent,  and  training  comi>o- 
nents  fn  the  legislation  reported. 

THE  AIXOCATIOR  POBMULA 

In  8.  763.  we  created  a  imique  fund- 
ing formula  for  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abusq.  Mental  Health  Administration 
[ADA^t^LAl.  This  formula  is  the  one 
used  ty  the  U.S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing a^d  Urban  Development  for  allo- 
community  development  block 
[CDBOl.  The  CDBO  formula 
services  where  we  believe  most 
homeless  population  tends  to 
ite— metropolitan  areas.  This 
has  also  been  incorporated 
809. 
Thii  formula  applies  to  four  of  the 
five  services  that  I  have  discussed  in 
detail.  The  housing  funds  are  in  an- 
other title  of  8.  809,  and  are  not  sub- 
ject t^  this  allocation  formula.  Gener- 
ally, all  the  support  services  except 
housihg  are  subject  to  this  formula.  I 
will  ocplain  the  link  to  housing  after 
this  Brief  comment  on  the  allocation 
formula  for  the  support  services. 

By  modifying  the  CDBG  formula 
slight^,  we  are  able  to  allocate  fvmds 
dlrectlly  to  metropolitan  areas  where 
most  [homeless  people  are  believed  to 
go.  Tiie  modifications,  as  reported  out 
by  the  Labor  Committee,  include  a 
one-half  of  1-percent  minimum  to 
State  and  a  $50,000  minimum. 
iwinifniim  mcans  that  smaller 
would  apply  to  the  Governor  for 


each 
This 
cities 


fundi  $50,000  is  the  minimum  we  be- 
lieve necessary  to  have  a  comprehen- 
sive siipi>ort  service  program. 

Th^  cities  that  would  get  less  than 
$50.0  K)  from  the  formula  have  their 
fimdi  allocated  to  the  Governor.  In 
New  Sdexlco,  for  example,  the  CDBO 
formida  generates  $70,000  for  Albu- 
quenue.  $14,000  for  Las  Cruces.  and 


$13,000  for  Santo  Fto-lf  $56,000,000  is 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1987.  The 
Albuquerque  amount— $70.000— would 
be  allocated  by  the  Governor  to  the 
mayor  of  Albuquerque  because  it  is 
more  than  $50,000. 

The  rest  of  New  Mexico— minus  Al- 
buquerque—is given  $179,000  by  the 
CDBO  formula  in  this  example.  This 
State  balance  of  $170,000  would  be  en- 
larged by  the  Las  Cruces  and  Santo  Fe 
amounts— $36.000— since  they  are  each 
less  than  $50,000.  Thus,  the  total  for 
the  rest  of  New  Mexico  becomes 
$179,000  plus  $36,000  or  $305,000. 
Adding  Albiiquerque  back  in.  New 
Mexico  receives  a  total  of  $375,000. 

The  Governor  is  then  required  to 
spend  at  least  $70,000  in  Albuquerque 
and  may  allocate  as  much  as  is  appro- 
priate from  the  $305,000  to  Las 
Cruces.  Santo  Fe.  Gallup.  Farmlngton, 
or  any  other  New  Mexico  city  in  need 
of  these  services.  If  he  chooses,  the 
Governor  of  New  Mexico  could  also 
make  more  funds  available  to  Albu- 
querque if  there  is  a  strong  need  to  do 
so. 

The  $55,000,000  assumed  in  this  ex- 
ample for  a  nationwide  appropriation 
is  the  amoimt  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1987  in  tiUe  V  of  8.  809.  Since  we 
are  more  than  half  way  through  fiscal 
year  1987,  I  believe  this  authorization 
is  quite  sufficient. 

Thanks  to  a  committee  amendment 
by  my  chief  cosponsor,  Senator  Smoii. 
S.  809,  as  reported,  makes  room  for 
the  $100  million  needed  for  the  four 
support  services  elements  in  our  origi- 
nal bill,  8.  763.  8.  809  authorizes  such 
simis  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

THS  laiiKn  TO  Housnro 

8.  809,  as  reported,  has  no  specific 
funds  for  transitional  housing  in  title 
V— health  services  and  mental  health 
services  for  the  homeless.  Making  the 
support  services  and  the  transitional 
housing  available  in  one  block  grant 
was  part  of  the  Initial  concept  of  8. 
763.  In  8.  809,  however,  the  Transi- 
tional Housing  Program  is  in  a  sepa- 
rate title  and  will  be  administered  by 
the  UJ3.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  [HUD]  in  close 
coordination  with  the  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
[HHSl  as  I  will  explain. 

8.  763.  as  introduced,  is  a  practical 
and  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
problems  facing  the  mentally  ill  home- 
less. Given  the  short  time  line  for 
action  on  8.  809  and  the  need  to  work 
within  committee  Jurisdiction,  we  did 
all  we  could  to  link  housing  and  sup- 
portive services. 

In  simple  terms,  the  resulting  grant 
programs  may  cause  more  administra- 
tive problems  for  Governors  and 
mayors.  This  is  because  they  wiU  have 
to  coordinate  two  granto  rather  than 
one  for  this  population.  The  same  will 
be  true,  however,  for  any  other  home- 
less group  that  will  benefit  from  hous- 
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ing.  The  housing  money  will  come 
from  HUD  and  most  of  the  werhet 
money  will  come  from  HHS. 

To  resolve  this  Jurisdictioiua  prob- 
lem, the  lAbor  and  w^wHwg  Commit- 
tees have  been  most  cooperative  in 
linking  the  support  services  to  housing 
and  vice  versa. 

S.  800.  Utle  V.  secUon  1034.  is  the 
primary  source  of  support  services  for 
the  homeless  mentally  ill.  It  Is  the  sec- 
tion on  "use  of  allotments." 

Section  1934  stotes  that  funds  "paid 
to  a  State  under  section  1933  shall  be 
used  by  such  Stote  to  assist  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  emergency  projects  for 
homeless  individuals  who  have  chronic 
mental  Illnesses.  Such  projecto  shall 
include  each  of  the  following  activi- 
ties." 

The  five  service  elements  discussed 
previously  in  detail  are  then  named 
and  defined. 

The  first  link  to  housing  is  in  section 
1934(a)(lXD),  case  managers  are  man- 
dated to  provide  assistance  In  obtain- 
ing housing  services  for  the  seriously 
mentally  Ul. 

In  section  1934(aXlKE),  the  Stotes 
receiving  these  funds  are  mandated  to 
provide  supportive  and  supervisory 
services  for  the  homeless  mentally  ill 
in  residential  settings. 

In  section  1936.  each  Stote  is  re- 
quired to  submit  an  application  with 
assumaces.  Section  1935<bK3KB)  man- 
dates compliance  with  section  1934 
and,  therefore,  with  the  mandate  for 
supportive  and  supervisory  services  in 
residential  settings. 

In  yet  another  assurance  for  hous- 
ing, section  1935(b)(lKD)  mandates 
that  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
each  Stote  shall: 

Certify  that  the  State  will  ensure  that  the 
activities  conducted  under  this  part  will  be 
coordinated  with  transitional  housing  pro- 
vided under  the  transitional  housing  demon- 
stration program  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urtwn  Development. 

Thus,  we  see  that  title  V  of  8.  809 
has  clearly  and  forcefully  mandated 
the  requirement  that  outreach,  treat- 
ment, and  case  management  be  cen- 
tered around  a  residential  setting  or 
transitional  housing  for  the  homeless 
who  suffer  from  schizophrenia,  de- 
pression, and  other  psychotic  behav- 
iour. 

raAMsrnoiiAL  amd  sscnoN  ■  Housno 

Having  established  that  Stotes  must 
address  the  housing  question  for  the 
chronically  mentally  ill  when  they  re- 
ceive allotmento  under  title  V,  I  turn 
now  to  the  Federal  source  of  funds  In 
the  "Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act,"  8.  809.  for  this  vital  service  ele- 
ment. 

In  8.  763,  we  assumed  that  transi- 
tional housing  would  cost  about  half 
of  a  local  program  effort.  Our  $300 
million  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  th««fore,  was  assumed  to  be 
about  half  for  services  and  no  more 
than  half  for  housing. 


Title  IV  of  &  809  provides  an  au- 
thorisation of  $60  mfinnti  for  transi- 
tional housing  in  fiscal  year  1987  and 
"such  sums  as  may  be  neoessry  for 
fiscal  year  1988."  TiUe  IV  also  author- 
izes $50  milUon  for  section  8  housing 
assistance  and  $35  million  for  section  8 
single  room  occupancy  dwellhigs. 

Thus,  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1987.  $145  million  is  authorised 
for  housing  assistance  that  can  boiefit 
the  mentally  111  as  well  as  other  home- 
less individuals.  This  is  in  addition  to 
$80  million  for  emergency  shelter 
granto. 

Title  rv  estoblishes  a  comprehensive 
homeless  assistance  plan.  This  plan 
calls  for  an  assessment  of  the  "slie 
and  characteristics  of  the  homeless 
population  within  the  Jtirisdictlon  of 
the  Stato.  city,  or  county  sulmiitting 
the  plan." 

A  description  of  all  available  services 
for  the  homeless  in  that  Jurisdiction  is 
required  as  is  a  strategy  to  match 
needs  with  available  services.  Section 
l(bK3KB)  requires  that  the  local  strat- 
egy. 

meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  various  types 
of  homeless  individuals,  particulariy  fami- 
lies with  children,  the  elderly,  toe  w«»«»«iiy 
ill,  and  veterans. 

Different  local  findings  about  the 
prevalence  of  mental  illness  among 
the  homeless  will  yield  different  levels 
of  housing  assistance.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  national  average  of  such  flnd- 
ings  will  show  that  about  40  percent  of 
the  homeless  are  suffering  from  some 
sort  of  serious  mental  illness. 

Forty  percent  of  $145  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987  is  $58  million.  WhUe 
this  can  only  be  a  rough  estimate  at 
this  time,  we  can  confidently  say  that 
for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year, 
$50  million  in  housing  assistance  will 
be  directed  to  the  mentally  ill  popula- 
tion, some  of  whom  may  also  be  veto*- 
ans  or  elderly. 

The  Transitional  Living  Program  at 
HUD  which  is  expanded  in  8.  809,  re- 
quires a  50-percent  local  matoh.  Tran- 
sitional housing  is  limited  to  18 
months  and  assistance  may  not  be 
used  for  new  construction.  Acquisition 
or  rehabilitotion  are  allowed.  HUD 
will  advance  funds  of  up  to  $300,000  or 
50  percent  of  the  aggregate  anqutsl- 
tion/rehabilitotion  costs,  whichever  is 
less,  to  provide  transitional  housing. 

The  section  8  provisions  of  8.  809 
make  an  Important  change  in  the  ex- 
isting section  8  program  for  the  men- 
tally ill  hiuneless.  Under  the  current 
section  8  program,  funding  Is  tied  to 
the  tonant.  8.  809  allows  assistance 
paymento  to  be  attached  to  the  struc- 
ture— 

If  the  owner  Is  a  nonprofit  organisation 
that  has  agreed  to  furnish  decent  housing 
and  a  level  of  support  services  satisfactory 
to  the  public  hou^ng  agency. 

In  Albuquerque.  NM.  the  Transltlcm- 
al  Living  Program  has  not  been  able  to 
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sent  in  order  to  have  that  amendment 
considered  by  the  Senate. 
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;  the  needed  ffiumchig  for  «  ocm- 
motd  to  eenre  menUDy  fii  ell- 
Xinder  the  tannt  of  8.  809.  the 
8  flnancliic  can  be  linked  to 
tte  itraeture  irtikfa  will  be  an  tm- 
mei»e  help  in  movinc  this  project  for- 
ward. 

I  eoncratulate  the  Senate 
_  Commtttee  and  Ita  fine  staff 
for  an  esoeUent  J^  in  a  short  time.  In 
partiealar.  I  tbank  Senator  CBAmroH 
tor  his  suboonunittee's  active  support 
in  leaUrint  the  vital  link  between  serv- 
ices and  housing  ita  this  traffle  popu- 
lation. 

The  homeless  population  being 
served  is  not  likely  to  know  the  admin- 
istrative difference  between  one  or  two 
grants.  I  am  confident  that  local  lead- 
ers win  rise  to  the  challenge  and  nuud- 
mte  the  resources  being  made  avail- 
able under  tiUes  IV  and  V  of  &  809  for 
the  benefit  of  the  homeless  who  are 
mentally  ffl. 

In  timrli^"".  I  ranain  proud  to  be  a 
apouor  of  S.  809  in  its  entirety.  I  wUl 
work  in  the  Approfviations  Committee 
to  fund  as  much  of  8.  809  as  possible 
in  the  next  supt^emental  appropria- 
tions bOL  The  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  iw^MTig  room  in  S.  809  for 
the  major  cmeepts  of  8.  763  is  meet 
stnoerely  ^predated.  I  thank  each  of 
my  cosponsora,  Soiators  SmoH,  Buh- 
NCK.  Nunr.  Ooas,  Hattbld.  and 
DoBBRKBanL  I  believe  that  we  will 
begin  to  see  some  iminovement  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  need  us  most— the 
street  people  who  are  mentally  ill. 
Mr.  WALIiOP  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wytuning. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
couple  of  minutes  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  pending  busi- 
ness be  set  aside  to  take  up  a  nonger- 
mane  amendment.  I  do  that  fully  un- 
derstanding the  criteria  that  has  been 
laid  down.  But  this  nongermane 
amendment  has  some  sense  of  urgency 
in  that  our  Secretary  of  State  has 
plans  to  depart  these  shores  for 
Moscow  on  Saturday. 

No  one  needs  having  explained,  no 
one  in  the  audience  and  no  one  in  the 
Senate,  the  consequences  that  have 
befallen  our  Embassy  capabilities  in 
the  city  of  Moaoow.  No  one  needs 
having  brought  home  to  them  that 
abaent  trips  out  to  the  airport  to  con- 
verse on  the  airplane,  or  in  a  pair,  or 
staigle  Winnebago  that  may  be  parked 
in  the  bai^yard  of  the  Embassy,  that 
rlsfiii^lly  secret  conversations  neces- 
sary in  advance  of  arms  control  negoti- 
ations and  posturings  cannot  be  held 
in  secure  fashion. 

No  one  needs  having  explained  why 
these  kinds  of  conversations  have  to 
be  so  secure.  If  the  Soviets  were  to 
know  each  of  the  bottom  lines  to 
which  the  American  team  would 
accede  in  advance  of  having  them  of- 
fered,  clearly,    that   is   where    they 


would  start  and  negotiate 
from  our  bottom  Une. 
More  importantly,  if  in  the  determi- 
[on  of  bottom  lines  in  those  sensi- 
ive  conversations  we  were  to  discuss 
le  reality  of  certain  things  we  know 
about  Soviet  military  capabilities  that 
are  being  negotiated  over  in  the  INF 
Held  and  others,  we  would  display  not 
only  the  d^th  of  our  knowledge  but 
pur  intelligence  capability  and  bring  to 
an  end  those  capabilities. 
I  There  is  no  real  reason  for  us  to 
^ve   to   hold   this   conversation    in 

Koecow.  It  is  not  a  cMiversation  be- 
reen  the  heads  of  state  with  all  the 
paraphemaJia  and  preparation  that  is 
necessarily  required.  This  is  a  conver- 
Wdon.  a  dialog,  betwem  our  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Soviet  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, ShevardEAdze.  This  can  take 
place  in  Vienna.  This  can  take  place  in 
Stockholm.  This  can  take  place  in 
ISwitserland.  This  can  take  place  with 
^vasonable  swiftness  almost  anywhere 
}n  the  world  and  without  much 
Ichange,  if  any,  in  preparation. 
,  Pilots  of  Air  Force  One  know  where 
jto  go  in  the  world  when  asked.  So,  too, 
do  the  pilots  that  move  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
if  act  that  it  is  somehow  appallingly  de- 
Igrading  to  have  the  Secretary  of  State 
tot  the  United  States  repair  to  a  Win- 
paebago  In  the  back  of  the  Embassy  of 
Ithe  United  States  in  order  to  be  able 
ito  hold  a  conversation  in  any  kind  of 
seciirity  about  Issues  wliich  affect  the 
security  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  of  all  the  Western  World. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  indicated 
he  is  damned  mad,  but  he  is  not  appar- 
ently damned  concerned.  The  impor- 
itant  part  of  what  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  is  simply  a 
request  not  to  stop  the  meeting,  not  to 
divert  the  attention  from  the  pursuit 
of  arms  control  and  other  topics  to 
which  they  have  agreed  to  talk,  but 
only  to  change  the  venue.  It  ia  not  to 
deraU  United  States-Soviet  relations. 
It  is  not  to  do  any  of  those  things.  It  is 
to  be  able  to  hold  serious  conversa- 
tions, serious  negotiations  with  our 
Soviet  counterparts  on  matters  wtiich 
affect  the  world. 

So  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
DoLC      Senator      Helms,      Senator 
McClubs,  Senator  Abmstroito,  Sena- 
tor WiLSOH,  Senator  Snus.  Senator 
.  HscRT.  Senator  Thurmohd.  and  Sena- 
tor HuMFBRKY.  I  ask  unsnimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  business  be  set 
aside   that   we   might   consider   this 
amendment  in  its  entirety  and  at  least 
provide  the  Senate's  counsel  to  the 
'  Secretary  of  State  in  a  timely  f  ashicm. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  see  the 
I  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  on  the 
I  floor.  If  he  is  around,  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  whether  or  not  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  is  not  a  ger- 
mane amendment  he  is  willing  to  let 
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downward    Mr.   OsBsia  also  call  up  his  amend- 


meni  I  am  told  that  the  Senator  from 
Hampshire,  Senator  Hi 


New 

Is  not  willing  to  let  Mr.  Hamr  call  up 
an  amendment  whidi  is  not  germane, 
and^noe  it  was  he,  Mr.  HmfFHur, 
who  Wanted  to  make  this  a  key  restric- 
tion las  to  whether  or  not  any  other 
ameiidmoits  coidd  go  ahead  of  the 
ammdments  that  are  now  pending, 
and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  mdicated  Just  a  few  minutes  ago 
on  tkt  floor  that  he  does  not  want  to 
disci^minate  between  or  among  Sena- 
tors,: I  would  like  to  know  whether  or 
not  ike  would  be  willing  to  do  this. 

I  nnsonally  may  very  well  vote  for 
the  jBenator's  amendment  when  the 
amendment  is  called  up,  especially  if 
he  wbuld  vote  for  cloture. 

Mif.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
lead^  would  yield  to  me  for  a  half 
second. 
Mt.  BYRD.  Yes. 

htt.  WALLOP.  I  beUeve  that  the 
problem  the  Senator  has  here  with 
r  Harkih  has  been  worked  out. 
I  Just  say  that  I  was  willing,  as 
the  'majority  leader  well  knows,  be- 
cause he  tried  to  assist  in  that  matter, 
to  run  this  as  a  freestanding  resolu- 
tion and  to  which  objection  was  raised, 
and  I  have  no  doubts  that  maybe  that 
samt  objection  coiild  be  raised  here. 

My  problem  to  that  this  is  so  sensi- 
tive.^ If  the  Senate  is  to  provide  its 
opinion  and  advice,  and  there  is  no  in- 
dio^lon  that  the  Secretary  of  Stote 
would  take  it  even  if  we  did,  it  is  not 
binang  upon  him  as  the  majority 
leader  well  knows.  I  am  simply  con- 
cerned about  the  timing  of  it  and  that 
we  put  off  matters  of  this  sensitivity 
to  the  future  of  the  United  States  over 
lent  upon  niceties  of  ger- 
I  on  other  parts  of  this  bill. 
BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
to  be  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Hampshire  is  willing  to  let  Sena^ 
jHABKiif  call  up  a  nongermane 
idment.  I  personally  do  not  know 
Mr.  Hahkot's  amendment  does 
elf. 
HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yiel<l? 

BYRD.  The  Senator  has  the 
I  am  merely  reserving  the  right 
)Ject,  and  I  will  desist  momentari- 
ly f  ^r  any  other  Senator  who  wishes  to 
to  the  request. 

HUMPHRETY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  Hfr^fc'"  amendmoit 
hasfbeen  rewritten  so  it  is  germane. 
Therefore  I  would  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  offereing  it  at  some  point 
aloxlg  here.  But  let  me  also  make  the 
po^t  that  those  who  are  really  ob- 
structing matters  here  are  those  who 
are  delaying  a  vote  on  Wei<^er  and 
Humphrey.  Maybe,  as  a  way  of  demon- 
stn  ting  who  the  real  parties  are  who 
are Idelaying  matters,  I  ought  to  object 
to  laying  aside  the  pending  business, 
and  let  those  who  want  to  delay  things 


come  and  filibuster.  Then  we  find  out 
who  Is  really  delaying  things. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  business  be  set  aside 
so  that  he  may  offer  an  amendment 
Is  the  Senator  frmn  New  Hampshire 
reserving  the  right  to  object?  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  object? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  object  if  the  Senator  would  also 
Include  the  caveat  that  this  agreement 
covers  only  the  Wallop  amendment 
and  that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
Wallop  amendment  the  pending  busi- 
ness—what is  being  asked  to  be  set 
aside? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
might  want  to  repeat  his  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  believe  he  has  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  all 
four  imderlylng  amendments  so  that 
he  can  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Byrd-Dole  substitute. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
The  Chair  will  note  that  the  answer  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Is  that  in  order  for  any 
amendment  to  be  offered  it  has  to  be 
done  by  unanimous  consent  whether 
or  not  that  amendment  is  germane. 
Before  the  Senator  from  Iowa  offered 
his  amendment,  he  would  have  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  set  aside,  parallel  to  the 
unanimous-consent  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  Chair 
saying  that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
Wallop  amendment,  the  Weicker 
amendment  automatically  recurs? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKl.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 
I  am  somewhat  concerned  about  the 
position  In  which  I  am  put  by  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  may  respond, 
granting  my  request  would  in  no  way 
Jeopardise  or  authorize  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  wishes  to  do  and.  in 
effect,  it  in  no  way  Jeopardizes  or  au- 
thorizes what  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  want  to  do.  I  have  not  offered 
my  amendment  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  that 
Is  in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  to  the 
Chair,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  Is 
correct  After  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  dis- 
posed of.  —Miming  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, then  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate  may  offer  an  amendment  but 
would  have  to  have  unanimous  con- 


sent in  order  to  have  that  amendment 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  reserving 
the  right  to  object  I  personally  do  not 
want  to  object  to  this  amendment.  As 
I  say.  I  will  probably  support  it  I  hope 
if  it  Is  adopted  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  others 
who  are  signatories  will  vote  for  clo- 
ture on  the  bill  today.  I  will  not  object 
to  his  offering  his  amendment  I  would 
hope,  however,  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  not  shut  out 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  has  an 
amendment  which  I  understand  now  is 
germane. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
recognized  to  offer  an  amendment. 


MO.  IM 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report 

The  bill  clerk  wUl  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop],  for  himself,  Mr.  Dolk,  Mr.  Hejis. 
Mr.  McCldkx.  Mr.  Akkstsohg,  Mr.  Snais. 
Mr.  HacBT.  and  Mr.  HniirRKKT,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1S8. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Bfr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  why  not 
finish  the  reading  of  it?  I  read  it  and  I 
kind  of  like  it  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  amendment  No.  M  add  the 
following: 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  has  totally  com- 
promised the  security  of  our  Embassy  In 
Moaoow  and  possibly  In  other  Eastern  Bloc 
nations;  and 

Since  the  Secretary  of  State  is  currently 
scheduled  to  travel  to  Moscow  to  meet  with 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  and 

Since  this  is  not  a  summit  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  State  and  can  be  either  postponed 
or  have  a  change  of  venue  to  a  locale  where 
secure  faculties  for  internal  and  external 
communication  exist;  and 

Since  a  postponement  or  change  of  venue 
could  occur  without  any  serious  repercus- 
sions for  U.S.-Soviet  relatloos;  and 

Since  any  discussions  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter will  necessarily  entail  classified  and  sen- 
sitive communications  between  American  of- 
ficials In  Moaoow  and  between  the  Secre- 
tary's delegation  and  Washington;  and 

8Hnoe  the  meeting  will  include,  among 
other  things,  discussions  on  arms  control 
matters  that  require  the  highest  level  of  se- 
curity to  protect  VS.  negotiating  positions 
and  strategy; 

Be  it  therefore  declared,  that  it  is  the 
Sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  State  should  not  meet 
with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  in  Moaoow 
unless  and  until  a  thorough  examlnatkm  of 
the  security  situation  in  Moaoow  has  been 


made  and  the  faeflttieB  there,  sodi  as  they 
are.  are  detennlned  to  be  secure: 

2.  Unleas  sudi  a  detenntnatton  can  be 
made  prior  to  AprD  U.  in  the  tnterast  of  •■- 
tahllshlng  oonfldence  in  and  tacOttattng  the 
meeting  between  the  Secfctary  of  State  and 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  the  UJB.  De- 
partment of  State  should  seek  a  diange  In 
venue  for  the  upcoming  meeting  to  a  loca- 
tion in  whiA  the  United  Statea  can  occupy 
secure  fadUtlea. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  seomd?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President  I  be- 
lieve the  case  of  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming has  been  made.  I  think  it  has 
been  made  in  the  newspapers  and  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  In  dianiswiwas 
on  the  floor  today  and  yesterday.  I 
think  It  has  been  made  by  the  trip  of 
Representatives  Mica  and  Snows  to 
the  Soviet  Union  last  week. 

Mr.  President  I  think  there  Is  no 
need  for  a  continued  dialog  on  this 
beyond  stating  the  nature  of  the  crisis 
that  we  all  know  to  exist.  It  Is  a  means 
by  which  the  Senate  can  provide  its 
counsel,  not  its  restrictlcm.  I  will 
admit,  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President  I  under- 
stand this  resolution  to  mean  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shultz  and  Soviet  offi- 
cials should  not  meet  unless  they  can 
do  so  in  a  secure  facility,  not  that 
every  other  facility  we  operate  in 
Moscow  has  to  be  secure  before  they 
meet.  On  that  basis,  I  can  vote  for  the 
resolution,  althoui^  I  think  it  Is  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  see  us  vote  right  away.  I 
do  want  to  see  us  move  ahead  on  the 
homeless  bill. 

I  wUl  say  one  word.  I  will  supp<Ht 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  It  is  i4>proprlate.  I  do  feel  it 
should  be  noted  before  we  vote  that  it 
has  been  revealed  today  that  we.  our- 
selves, our  country,  our  agents  or  rep- 
resentatives, endeavored  to  bug  the 
Soviet  Embassy  which  Is  under  con- 
struction In  our  dty.  We  should  be 
aware  that  this  is  a  game  that  is 
played  by  both  sides,  I  guess  by  aU 
sides,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
too  outrageously  self-righteous  about 
the  situation  that  we  confront  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  \s  very  unpleasant 
from  our  point  of  view  and  not  the 
kind  of  a  world  we  would  like  to  live 
in. 

But  let  us  recognize  it  We  are  en- 
gaged in  those  kinds  of  activities  also. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President  we 
could  have  a  dialog  about  who  does 
what  to  whom,  but  that  is  not  the 
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polnk  bve.  Tbe  point  is  that  we  have 
•Uoved,  ttaroagfa  our  own  inaction,  a 
■afOetaot  kfvel  of  breafChes  of  aeeurlty 
to  occur  that  the  ordinary  espionage 
to  which  we  mli^t  expect  to  be  sub- 
jected has  been  surpassed.  This  is  ex- 
traordinary. 

This  is  not  a  comment  on  East-West 
rrtatVmf  It  is  a  comment  on  the  secu- 
rity of  the  situation  that  exists  in 
Moscow  at  the  inesmt  time  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  his  party  in 
iw—— i«ii»«H»iy  tioth  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  amongst 
themsdves  about  the  negotiating  posi- 
tions which  the  United  States  might 


So  amendment  (No.  138)  was  agreed    pletes  it  today,  the  bill  stOl  has  to  go 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
reaUK  that.  Perhaps  the  Soviets  were 
a  little  more  frustrated  than  we  were 
after  discovering  the  bugs  in  their  Em- 
bassy here. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  California  that  it  has 
only  been  alleged— and  it  is  easy  to 
allege-nand  has  not  been  proven  that 
we  tried  to  bug  the  Embassy. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  this  Senator 
is  concerned.  I  am  ready  to  have  a 
vote. 

llie  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming? If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  frrnn  Wyoming.  The  yeas 
sad  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
€i<at  wHl  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  derk  called  the  rolL 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  70, 
nays  30,  ss  follows: 

(RoDcall  Vote  No.  72  Leg.] 
YEAS-70 


AniMtraac 

Oniiam 

Muikowikl 

ntiifHi 

aramm 

NIeklea 

BcntMn 

OnMley 

Nunn 

Btmiman 

Haifelii 

Preader 

TT«trti 

Frujuulre 

Bradley 

Hecht 

Pryor 

BreMg 

HefUn 

Quayle 

BanUck 

Helm 

Reld 

BjnS 

HeliM 

Rietfe 

CiMfee 

HoUtaio 

Roth 

Ctallca 

Bumphrey 

Rudman 

Oochrmn 

Johneian 

Saawr 

OohCB 

KaiDM 

Shelby 

OUMtOD 

KMten 

SiBwaon 

Danforth 

Kenry 

Symina 

DeCotKlnl 

lAutcnbert 

Thunnond 

OI»m 

Levin 

TrtWe 

Dale 

HeCian 

Wallop 

Domenlei 

MeClnre 

Wamer 

B*aiM 

MCConndl 

Welcker 

FOrd 

Mddier 

Powler 

lOkntaU 

Wirtb 

Own 

mtcheU 

P- 

Moynlhaii 

A4UM 

NATS-30 

Btiten 

Olenn 

FeU 

Doicii 

HattMd 

RockefeUer 

Bijf  hwlia 

Inauye 

SanfoTd 

IhiinrTTT 

Sartaoea 

Oonnd 

Kennedy 

Siinaa 

VAmto 

Leahy 

Specter 

DMChle 

Lutar 

Stafford 

Dodd 

»fTfT.m^jY 

Stmuiiii 

Dureabencr 

Stevena 

Mr.  MoCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
B  ove  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
^e  amendment  was  adopted. 

'Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
ntotion  on  the  table. 

[The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
Sliced  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  Senators  more  than 
last  2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  The  majority 

leader  is  speaking. 

J  The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    The 
aienate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair,  snd  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  almost  4:30  pjn. 
oh  this  Thursday,  and  there  is  a  clo- 
ture motion  that  has  been  entered. 
Which  will  mean  that  there  will  be  a 
doture  vote  on  tomorrow  under  the 
rtile,  nile  XXll  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate. 
[if  we  can  get  unanimous  consent  to 
>te  on  cloture  this  afternoon  and  if 
loture  is  invoked,  and  if  we  can  then 
of  the  further  amendments  on 
bill— and  I  understand  there  are 
some  that  could  be  accepted  and  be 
to  qiiickly,  and  there  probably 
>uld  not  be  more  than  one  or  two 
>te8  following  cloture— there  would 
Ue  a  vote  on  final  passage. 

This  could  be  done  this  afternoon, 
apd  there  is  yet  time  to  dispose  of  this 
taill  this  afternoon,  if  the  Senate  will 
iitvoke  cloture. 
However,  first  we  have  to  get  unani- 
tous  consent  to  have  that  cloture  vote 
afternoon.  One  objection  can 
>rce  the  cloture  vote  over  imtil  to- 
morrow. In  which  case  the  vote  will 
>me  early  tomorrow. 
If  some  Senators  may  be  laboring 
ider  the  feeling  that  on  tomorrow 
lere  will  be  enough  Senators  absent 
keep  the  vote  on  cloture  from  being 
^iccessf  ul,  I  do  not  believe  that  will  be 
le  case.  I  think  we  will  have  good  at- 
idance  in  the  morning,  and  the  vote 
occtir  early.  It  will  occur  under  the 
le  tomorrow  without  requiring 
lous  consent.  But  it  does  re- 
quire unanimous  consent  today. 

I  hope  that,  for  the  convenience  of 
^nators.  Senators  will  not  object  to 
toting  on  cloture  this  afternoon.  The 
distinguished  Republican  leader  and  I. 
#ith  other  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
I  he  aisle,  worked  many  hours,  and  our 
I  taf fs  worked  many  days  and  many 
1  lights,  to  put  this  package  together. 

til.  President,  this  is  an  emergency 

]  lill.  The  supplemental  appropriation 

I  lOl  will  be  coming  along  not  long  after 

1  he  recess.  And  this  Is  the  authorizing 

I  aeasure  which  would  provide  relief 

or  the  homeless.  The  funds  would  be 

Q  that  bill,  the  supplemental  i4>pro- 

triations  bill.  After  the  Senate  com- 

:  tletes  action  on  this  bill,  if  it  com- 


erenoe  with  the  House  beeauae 

will  have  been  changed  and  it 

the  sidaatute  offered  by  Mr. 

myself  and  other  Senators 


is  not  a  matter  that  necessarily 
lere  on  the  vote  today  or  tmnor- 
it  it  is  important  that  we  get  on 
vote.  It  is  a  vote  for  the 
and  they  could  not  care  one 
it  the  salary  Increase.  They 
iping  on  those  grates.  We  have 
chance  to  vote  on  the  salary 
I  voted  against  the  salary  in- 
crease It  took  a  lot  of  courage  to  vote 
Hit 
w  we  all  like  to  demagog  a  little 
d  I  have  done  some  of  that 
myself,  and  this  is  not  the  first  time.  I 
think!  it  is  about  time  we  stopped 
demagoging  on  this  issue  and  get  on 
with  Noting  on  the  homeless  legisla- 
tion. 

is  sn  emergency  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. We  are  talking  about  the  veter- 
ans. We  are  talking  about  victims  of 
child  abuse,  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
elderly,  families  with  children,  fami- 
lies that  have  no  roof  over  their  heads. 
I  hqpe  we  will  let  the  Senate  vote  on 
the  mfeasure  today.  But  we  have  to  get 
by  thf  cloture  vote  first. 

I  understand  there  are  two  or  three 
or  f  ot|r  amendments  that  are  going  to 
beac^pted. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publlMn  leader  that  I  understand  Mr. 
Mmu^owsKi  has  sn  amendment  that 
will  lake  very  few  minutes  and  Mr. 
Crah^toh  who  is  managing  this  bill  is 
closer  to  those  matters  than  I  am  and 
I  undierstand  Mr.  Habxih  has  another 
unenflment. 

Mr.'  DASCHLE.    Mr.    President,    I 
have  6ne. 
Mr.  BYRD.  And  Mr.  Daschlb. 
These  are  amendments  that  prob- 
ably ttould  be  disposed  of  in  a  very  few 
mlnul  es  and  then  we  could  vote  on  clo- 


ture. 
Mr. 


CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 


the  S  snator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Tht  Republican  leader  asked  me  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  sjeknowledged  master  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  knowing  what  could  be 
done  and  what  could  not  be  under  all 
sorts  of  circumstances.  I  would  like  to 
proptiund  this  question.  It  is  dear  that 
we  hf ve  the  votes  for  a  strong  doture 
vote  pom.  That  is  after  checking  on 
both  I  sides  of  the  aisle  by  people  on 
bothjsldes  of  the  aisle.  It  is  also  dear 
baseg  upon  people's  plans  that  many 
people  have  plans  to  leave,  would  like 
to  lekve  tonight  and  leave  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  but  they  will  not 
in  suifident  number  so  that  there  will 
be.  sf  far  as  I  can  see,  a  dotiure  vote 


tomorrow  for  doture  if  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  vote  today.  I  have  checked 
with  over  half  of  our  side  and  only  one 
Is  planning  to  be  absent  that  I  talked 
to  thus  far. 

I  understand  they  checked  on  that 
side  and  that  only  three  plan  to  be 
absent  tomorrow. 

Does  the  majority  leader  see  any 
reason  then  for  the  delay  other  than 
the  inconvenience  that  it  causes  to 
many  Senators,  since  the  outcome  wiU 
be  the  same  as  far  ss  I  can  see  it 
whether  we  vote  now  or  vote  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  see  no  reason  at  all  for 
the  delay.  I  am  determined  to  have  a 
vote  on  doture  and  that  vote  will  be 
tomorrow  if  not  today.  Delaying  until 
tomorrow  will  not  change  the  outcome 
on  the  bill  one  iota.  So  why  not  let  the 
Senate  render  its  decision  today? 

We  have  disposed  of  all  other  legisla- 
tion that  we  needed  to  dispose  of 
before  we  go  out.  The  Republican 
leader  and  I  and  Senators  on  both 
sides  have  worked  together  and  dis- 
posed of  the  Fuel  Use  Act  this  week 
which  was  a  very  important  piece  of 
legislation  that  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louidana, 
Mr.  JOBXSTOH.  And  we  have  disposed 
of  other  measures  that  normally  take 
time  and  there  were  several  of  those 
on  the  calendar  but  they  have  been 
disposed  of.  Otherwise  they  would 
have  kept  us  in  tomorrow. 

There  is  no  reason  to  stay  in  tomor- 
row If  we  dispose  of  this  bill  today. 
Otherwise  we  have  to  stay  in,  an  in- 
convenience to  all  Senators  with  not 
one  iota  of  change  to  be  made  in  the 
final  vote  on  the  bill,  nothing,  noth- 
ing. 

I  hope  we  would  be  reasonable  men 
here.  We  are  not  voting  on  a  salary  in- 
crease here.  We  are  voting  on  a  piece 
of  emergency  legislation  to  help  the 
homeless  in  this  country,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  them.  They  are  not  all  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  are 
a  good  many  here,  sleeping  out  there 
on  those  grates  at  night.  They  do  not 
have  the  next  meal.  They  do  not  know 
where  the  next  meal  is  coming  from, 
with  no  roof  over  their  heads.  There 
are  people  all  over  this  country,  in  the 
rural  communities  and  towns  of  West 
Virginia,  and  in  every  State  of  this 
Union. 

I  have  named  some  of  the  people 
who  are  affected  here— victims  of 
child  abuse,  veterans,  the  elderly, 
homeless,  unemployed,  families  with 
children— and  it  is  not  going  to  make 
one  whit  of  difference,  insofar  as  the 
outcome  on  this  bill  is  concerned, 
whether  we  vote  today  or  whether  we 
vote  tomorrow. 

I  would  appeal  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  let  Senators  vote 
on  doture  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yidd  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
would  like  to  vote  today  ss  welL  We 
have  been  urging  Members  on  this 
side  to  help  us  wrap  up  the  debate.  As 
I  understand  the  situation  now  before 
us,  an  amendment  can  be  offered,  of 
course,  but  the  pending  amendment 
must  be  set  aside.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  Senator  Humphrkt, 
has  agreed  that  three  amendments, 
the  Murkowski  amendment,  the 
Harkln  amendment,  and  the  Hatfield 
amendment  could  be  debated.  But.  at 
the  same  time  I  am  advised  he  would 
not  like  to  have  his  amendment  set 
aside  beyond  consideration  of  those 
three,  unless  someone  can  convince 
him  they  have  a  germane  amendment. 
What  he  would  prefer  to  do  is  return 
to  a  vote  on  the  Welcker  amendment, 
which  would  eliminate  honoraria,  and 
then,  vote  on  his  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me,  based  on  a  careful 
check  on  our  side.  I  may  be  off  maybe 
one  or  two  Senators  that  we  will  have 
42  or  43  out  of  46  Republicans  in  at- 
tendance tomorrow.  And  I  am  certain 
attendance  would  be  very  high  on  the 
Democratic  side.  So  all  but  three  or 
four  Members  on  this  side  will  be  here 
tomorrow.  And  I  hope  that  we  still  can 
woriE  out  something  because  we  only 
have  very  few  amendments  left,  as  the 
majority  leader  indicated.  And  those 
that  have  not  been  deared.  are  for  the 
most  part  not  controversial. 

So,  we  will  continue  on  this  side  to 
counsel  with  our  colleagues  and  see  If 
we  can  work  out  something. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Republican 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  lot  of  news  about  Moscow  in  the 
press  these  days,  none  of  it  particular- 
ly good. 

I  am  relieved  the  President  has  de- 
clared that  we  will  not  move  into  the 
new  Embassy  in  Moscow  until  he  is 
convinced  that  it  is  secure.  I  am  also 
relieved  that  he  does  not  Intend  to 
allow  the  Soviets  to  occupy  their  new 
Embassy  on  Mount  Alto  until  we 
occupy  our  new  Embassy  in  Moscow. 
After  all  the  President  is  saying  he  is 
going  to  follow  the  law  when  he  says 
that  because,  Mr.  President,  2  or  3 
years  ago  we  passed  a  law  that  says 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  occupy 
Mount  Alto  imtil  we  occupy  our  Em- 
bassy and  imtll  they  pay  damages. 

Two  years  ago.  my  colleagues  from 
Vermont  and  Louisiana.  Senator 
IJCAHT  and  Senator  Johhstoh,  and  I 
introduced  legislation  that  prohibited 
the  Soviets  from  oocm>ying  the  Mount 
Alto  building  or  any  other  new  facility 


in  the  Washingtoo.  DC.  area  untfl  we 
are  compensated  for  the  damages 
caused  by  the  Soviets  in  delaying  con- 
struction in  Moscow. 

This  measure  was  signed  into  law  in 
July  of  1985. 

I  would  like  to  respectfully  remind 
the  President  that  his  State  Depart- 
ment protested  that  amendment.  They 
fought  it,  but  the  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  passed  it  into  law  anyway. 

And  last  year  my  friends  fran  Ver- 
mont and  T^iii«ia«f^  gQd  i  again  spon- 
sored legislaticm  which  was  also  m- 
acted  into  law.  which  required  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  to  inde- 
pendently evaluate  the  Embassy  con- 
struction project  in  Moscow.  The  ad- 
ministration fought  that  amendment 
also,  but  again  Congress  in  its  wisd(»n 
passed  it  into  law.  and  last  year,  we 
also  required  that  the  Secretai^  of 
State  report  every  6  months  on  Soviet 
behavior  toward  American  diplomats 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  what  the 
State  Department  had  done  to  redress 
those  damages.  They  did  not  want  to 
make  that  report  and  they  still  have 
not.  but  we  hope  that  they  will.  It  is 
the  law  and  they  are  required  to  do 
that 

I  am  disturbed  to  find  that  now  it 
seems  like  the  Embassy  is  a  new  prob- 
lem that  has  been  discovered.  For  2 
years,  the  Senate  has  initiated  legisla> 
tion  aimed  at  addressing  the  Moscow 
Embassy  problem. 

For  2  years  we  have  been  fought  by 
the  administration.  But  I  am  glad  that 
we  now  have  the  President  on  our  side. 
The  President  said  he  is  going  to  have 
outside  experts  review  the  situation  in 
Moscow.  That  is  good. 

We  already  have  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  reviewing  it 
They  are  supposed  to  report  back  in 
the  next  few  days.  When  these  reports 
are  in,  we  are  going  to  have  to  study 
them  carefully  and  dedde  what  to  do. 
The  building  we  occupy  today  in 
Moscow  is  clearly  unacceptable.  We  do 
not  know  what  we  have  to  do  to  make 
it  acceptattle. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHTTiES.  And  the  new  building 
has  serious  problems.  We  will  have  to 
determine  whether  it  is  going  to  have 
to  be  torn  down  or  not  But  we  should 
have  a  solution  on  what  we  are  going 
to  do  before  that 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  do  I 
not  recall  that  whoi  the  Chiles- 
Leahy-Johnston  bill  was  up  before  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  testified  before 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  there 
was  real,  authentic  ango-  directed  at 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  his 
coauthors  in  that  he  said  something  to 
the  effect:  How  could  you  ever  suggest 
that  we  in  the  State  Department  do 
not  know  enough  about  constructicxi 
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to  te  alile  to  recognfate  a 
'  wben  WB  ■ee  one? 

Do  I  not  raeaU  that  kfnd  of  ez- 
auuwe  with  tte  Seoretary  of  State? 

Mr.  rtmMK.  Tte  Bwiator  to  reeall- 
*nm  mmfth*"!  and  I  have  to  trust  hto 
mamory  beeaiMe  I  had  left  the  com- 
mtttae  room  at  that  time.  I  think  Sen- 
ator Samb  was  aiidnc  the  queatlon.  I 
tHtnt  It  «aa  directed  toward  some  of 
our  omieenia  as  to  irtiether  the  State 
Deputment  was  qualified  to  oversee 
oonrtractiOD  of  a  lot  of  thto  new  em- 
basqr  constructim  that  they  wanted 
in  lieu  of  some  of  the  past  mistakes, 
and  I  think  there  was  some  kind  of 
reaoaik  made  at  that  time. 

That  to  stUl  a  otmoem  that  I  think 
we  share  as  to  trtiether  the  State  De- 
partment has  that  expertise. 

ICr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  wOl 
yield  fnrtbo'  Just  f w  one  moment,  and 
t»i^  to  that  it  to  randy  a  great  pleasure 
to  say  and  be  able  to  prove  that  I  told 
you  so,  but  I  must  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  hto  coauthors 
had  bem  tellins  them  so  on  thto  par- 
ticular fmlraitr  for  not  Just  weeks  but 
for  years.  And  it  to  scnnething  that 
should  have  been  avoidable,  was  easily 
av<rfdable  and.  if  the  advice  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vlorida  was  taken  earlier.  I 
pitnk  we  could  have  saved  a  lot  of 
money  and  a  lot  of  mtoor- 

I  am  simply  reinforced  in  my  desire 
to  always  be  with  the  Senator  from 
FUwida.  because  he  to  on  the  side  of 
truth,  ri^t.  and  Justice. 

Ifr.  LEAHT.  WOl  the  Senator  from 
WorMa  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  tr%rn.WR  i  tan  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  tnun  Vermont,  who  was  also 
a  grcst  help  in  trying  to  pass  thto 

Mr.  IXAHT.  I  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  m  thto  matter.  As  I  recall— 
pertiaps  the  Senator  from  Florida  re- 
caUs  also— when  the  Chlles-Leahy- 
Johnstcm  legislation  was  before  us. 
when  the  State  Department  was  lob- 
bying against  it.  without  going  into 
matters  and  discussions  that  we  had  in 
private  with  them  on  classified  mat- 
ters, would  it  not  be  safe  to  say  that, 
in  effect,  we  then  at  that  time,  months 
ago.  yean  ago,  raised  precisely  the 
questtons  that  we  now  see  on  the  front 
pages  of  our  newmapers  thto  week  and 
last  we^  and  that  the  President  dls- 
cuMed  at  hto  minipress  conference 
within  the  past  di^  or  so? 

Mr.  CHIUS.  The  Senator  to  abso- 
lute correct  And  we,  not  once,  but 
over  two  particular  pieces  of  legisla- 
tkm.  tried  to  urge  than  to  try  to  deal 
with  and  correct  these  matters.  We  did 
have  some  recalcitrant  people  at  that 
Ume.  But  I  guess  there  to  nothing  like 
someone  who  has  seen  the  light.  And 
we  hope  that  light  will  help  us  now  de- 
v^op  some  Und  of  a  secure  embassy 
structure  in  the  future. 

But.  again,  I  think  there  to  a  concern 
that  we  need  to  continue  to  monitor. 


n^en  we  are  talking  about  a  $6  million 
t|>  $10  million  construction  request 
olrer  a  period  of  years  to  change  a 
number  of  embassies,  who  should  be 
overseeing  that  construction,  how 
should  it  go.  And  I  think  those  are 
t  lings  that  we  will  continue  to  have  to 
f  dlow. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  my  friend  from  Flor- 
i4a  will  yield  further  on  thto  point.  I 
recall,  on  one  other  piece  or  two  other 
pieces  of  legislation,  the  Leahy-Cohen 
Ifgidatlon  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  and  I  had  in  to  limit 
the  number  of  Soviet  Embassies  here 
in  the  United  States,  diplomatic  immu- 
i|lty,  we  had  raised  some  of  these 
lisues  and  then  on  the  Chiles-Leahy- 
Johnston  amendment  raised  it  again,  I 
Mnow  what  I  found  so  frustrating  was 
die  tremendous  lobbying  effort  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  defeat  the 
Chiles-Leahy-Johnston  amendment 
ipid  to  defeat  the  Leahy-Cohen 
^nendment. 

J  In  fact,  the  Leahy-Cohen  amend- 
ment, after  talking  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  endorsed  it  on 
hto  5-minute  radio  broadcast  during 
ttie  time  it  was  before  the  committee 
Of  conference  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment still  lobbbied  against  it  and  it  did 
4ot  stop  lobbying  imtU  I  sent  every 
qonferee   a   transcript   of   what   the 
fresident  of  the  United  States— who. 
After  all,  to  the  guy  who  to  supposed  to 
be  leading  the  whole  charge— had  said 
in  the  radio.  And  even  then,  having 
our  legislation  endorsed  by  the 
ident  of  the  United  States  publlc- 
in  a  5-minute  radio  broadcast,  final- 
reluctantly— reluctantly— and  they 
iven  stated  to  me  reluctantly,  the 
Itate  Department  backed  off. 
Now,  I  mention  thto  only  because  I 
toted   against   thto   last   amendment 
bartly  because  I  Xsvst  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  be  aware  of  the  security  prob- 
lems that  have  come  up  and  I  assume 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  do  every- 
ihtaig  possible  to  keep  secure  commu- 
tilcatlons  while  he  to  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let 
him  use  hto  Jude^ent  on  that. 
^  But  I  have  to  say.  as  I  think  back  to 
What  happened  on  Chlles-Leahy-John- 
;ton  and  on  Leahy-Cohen,  I  voted  no 
luctantly.  I  voted  no  reluctantly. 
In  doing  that,  I  am  trying  to  say  I 
leave  it  up  to  the  Secretary  to  use 
hto  Judipnent.  But  that  kind  of  pa- 
tience wears  thin  when  I  see  legisla- 
tion like  ours  which,  if  they  had  not 
Only  strongly  backed  but  even  more 
Important  strongly  supported  intemal- 
ly^  I  doubt  if  we  would  be  facing  these 
terrible  revelations  we  see  day  after 
day  in  the  press,  terrible  revelations 
that  the  President  has  had  to  come 
forward  and  make. 

So  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  He  has  led  a  lonely  fight.  I 
know  he,  at  times,  probably  felt  like 
ihe  was  *w"g<"g  hto  head  against  a 
brick  wall  in  doing  thto.  He  has  had 
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Jikdgment  questioned  and  every- 
else.  Now,  everybody  can  look 

I  ud  say,  "Why  in  heavoi's  name 
they  follow  the  lead  of  the  Sm- 

f^om  norlda?"  And  I  compliment 


hto 

thing 

badE 

dldnt 

ator 

you.      

Mr.  CHILES.  Well,  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  must  have  felt  Just 
a  little  bit  bemused,  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  did.  when  he  heard  of 
the  President's  press  conference  in 
which  he  announced  that  he  was  not 
golng^to  allow  the  Russians  to  occupy 
their  embassy  at  Mount  Alto  until  we 
were  able  to  occupy,  when  we  knew 
that  iras  the  law  of  the  land  that  we 
had  t>assed  over  their  objections  in 
1985. 
Several     Senators     addressed     the 

Chaii.  

Th(    PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senal  or  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  an  lendment  to  the  desk. 

MtImURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
woula  ask  for  an  Inquiry  of  the  Chair. 
Th4    PRESIDINa    OFFICER.    The 
r  from  Iowa  has  the  floor, 
he  yield  to  the  Senator? 
MURKOWSKI.  I  ask  for  a  par- 
tary  inquiry  of  the  Chair. 
PRESIDINa   OFFICER.   The 
T  from  Alaska. 

MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 

e  it  to  the  custom  of  the  Chair 

he  Chair  resolves  the  recognition 

tors.  I  have  been  on  the  floor 

1  hour  and  45  minutes  and  I 

that  the  Chair  had  not  deferred 

to  the  normal  custom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  that 
to  in  the  form  of  a  parliamentary  in- 
quirs.  the  Chair  would  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  first,  there  to 
no  sdch  custom.  Second,  the  Chair  rec- 
ognlaes  who  to  heard  first.  Third.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  Chair,  in  at- 
tempting to  recognize  Members  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  amendments, 
has  been  attempting  to  rotate  from 
one  »ide  to  the  other.  The  last  amend- 
ment offered  was  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor npm  Wyoming,  Senator  Wallop. 
The  Chair  has  not  recognized  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  Senator  Habkih. 

Mi[  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  defer  and  simply 
submit  hto  amendment  to  our  leader, 
who  will  get  recognition. 

Mi  .  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  will  yield,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  to  prepared  to  yield 
to  tke  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Ml.  HARKIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Youiare  not  going  to  take  very  long? 

Ift.  IfURKOWSKI.  No,  I  am  not 
goin  I  to  take  very  long. 

M .  HARKIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  I  Senator. 

M. 
that 

Tie 
Sen)  ktor  from  Alaska  to  recognized. 
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MURKOWSKI.    I    appreciate 
PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 


'.  no.  IM 

(Pinpoae:  To  uithoite  mn  sdcUtloiial  appro- 
pftatton  for  certain  retntccrmtion  pro- 
gniBS  for  homrif  vetermns) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  ask  the  derk  to  caU  up  Amend- 
ment No.  136.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mraxow- 
■Ki),  for  himMlf,  Mr.  CmAHSTOM.  Mr.  Sntp- 
aoM.  Mr.  Sracna.  BCr.  DiCoBcnn,  and  Mr. 
RocKiraLLsa.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 136. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
■8k  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dto- 
prasedwith. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Btu  as 
foUowK 

Amend  section  708(A>— 

(1)  by  striking  out  $10,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "112,000,000";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  of  which  $2,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  707A"  after  "title". 

Amend  title  VII  by  inserting  after  section 
707  the  following  new  section: 

-8BC  T«A.  HOMELESS  VETEBAN8'  REINTBGRATION 
PROJECTS. 
"(a)  Okhbuu.  Autbokitt.— The  Secretary, 
using  funds  appropriated  and  made  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tliis  sec- 
tion, shall  conduct,  directly  or  through 
grant  or  contract,  such  programs  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate  to  expedite 
the  reintegration  of  homeless  veterans  into 
the  labor  force.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  amoimt  so  appropri- 
ated shall  be  available  for  distribution  in 
such  manner  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment  and  Train- 
ing considers  appropriate  and  shall  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

"(b)  AnTBOBITT  TO  MOMITOR  THX  KXTXHDI- 

TUKX  OP  FDin».— The  Secretary  of  labor  is 
authorized  to  obtain  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  monitor  and  evalu- 
ate the  distribution  and  expenditure  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
sation contained  in  subsection  (a).  Such  In- 
formation shall  be  furnished  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(c)  AmcnnsTaATioii  Through  thi  Assist- 
AMT  SacKKrAaT  OP  Labor  por  Vktkrams'  Em- 
PLOTKnTAHD  TRAnnHG.— The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  administer  the  program  provid- 
ed for  by  this  section  through  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training. 

"(d)  Diruiinoii.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'homelea  veteran'  means  a  home- 
less individual  who  is  a  veteran  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(2)  of  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code.". 

Bfr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  offer,  with  my  distingutohed 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Senator 
CaamToif  and  Senators  SmrsoH. 
SracTBB.  DECoHCim.  and  Rockbpkl- 
LI8.  an  amendment  which  would  allow 


the  veterans'  enu>loyment  and  train- 
ing service  to  continue  and  expand  an 
effective  and  innovative  program 
which  assists  homeless  veterans  in  re- 
turning to  the  woi^  force.  My  amend- 
moit  would  add  $2  milli<m  to  the  $10 
million  that  thto  bill  would  provide, 
for  a  Job  training  demonstration 
project  Thto  $2  million  would  allow 
the  "Jobs  for  Homdess  Veterans"  Pro- 
gram of  the  veterans'  employment  and 
training  service  to  continue  in  oper- 
ation for  another  year. 

The  "Jobs  for  Homeless  Veterans" 
Program  provides  grants  to  allow  local 
communities  to  hire  and  train  home- 
less veterans.  These  homeless  veterans 
are  trained  as  Outreach  counselors  to 
identify,  recruit,  and  motivate  other 
homeless  veterans  to  participate  in  ex- 
isting rehabilitation  and  Job-training 
programs. 

Many  homeless  veterans  mistrust 
the  Oovemment  and  don't  partidpate 
in  Oovemment  programs.  Thto  pro- 
gram overcomes  their  mistrust  by  rely- 
ing on  other  homeless  veterans  to  ex- 
plain and  promote  the  rehabilitation 
and  Jol>-tralning  programs  which  offer 
many  veterans  a  way  out  of  homeless- 
ness.  Improved  targeting  on  homeless 
veterans  also  increases  the  effective- 
ness of  these  rehabilitation  and  Job- 
training  programs. 

The  Jobs  for  Homeless  Veterans 
Program  to  cost-effective.  In  1987  the 
veterans  employment  and  training 
service  will  commit  about  $250,000  to 
the  program.  Thto  will  fund  operations 
in  nine  cities— Boston,  Denver,  New 
Orleans,  San  Antonio.  Seattle,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Detroit. 

The  Jobs  for  Homeless  Veterans 
Program  to  successful  In  only  4 
months,  the  first  program  to  go  into 
operation,  in  Boston,  has  placed  225 
homeless  veterans  in  treatment  and 
counseling  programs,  60  into  Job  train- 
ing, and  23  in  unsubsidlzed  Jobs.  In  3 
months,  the  Denver  program  has 
placed  15  homeless  veterans  in  treat- 
ment and  counseling  programs,  33  in 
Job  training  and  8  in  unsubsidlzed 
jobs.  I  believe  thto  record  of  success 
will  grow  as  the  Jobs  for  Homeless 
Veterans  Programs  continue  to  go  into 
action  in  other  <»mmunities. 

The  Jobs  for  Homeless  Veterans 
Program  to  innovative.  In  addition  to 
utilizing  the  talents  of  homeless  veter- 
ans, the  veterans'  service  organizations 
have  used  thto  program  as  a  meth(xl  to 
channel  their  volunteer  efforts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  homeless  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  the  activities  of  the 
veterans'  service  (»vanizations  to 
assist  homeless  veterans  have  earned 
the  praise  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Nation.  The  members  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  the 
AMVETS,  and  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America,  have  once  again  proven, 
through  their  service,  that  America's 


veterans  will  rise  to  meet  the  dial- 
lenges  whldi  face  the  Natkm. 

We  must  also  reoognlae  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Veterans'  Employment.  Donald  Shaa- 
teen.  and  acknowlectge  hto  responsive- 
ness to  the  needs  of  Amerfca's  veter^ 
ans  and  to  our  homeless  veterans.  It  to 
hto  willingness  to  onnmlt  discretian- 
ary  funds  available  under  part  IV-C  of 
the  Joint  Training  Partnerdilp  Act 
that  made  thto  innovative  and  effec- 
tive program  possible.  I  commend  Mr. 
Shasteen  for  hto  commltmmt  and 
vision,  and  offer  thto  amendment  to 
give  thto  inuMrtant  program  the  fund- 
ing priority  its  success  has  earned. 

The  homeless  veterans  of  America 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
Senator  KxinnDT,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  ranking  minority  member,  Senator 
Hatch,  and  Senator  Quatlx,  for  their 
assistance  in  making  thto  amendment 
possible.  The  assistance  of  Senator 
Cbahstoh,  and  Mr.  Jon  Steinbog  of 
hto  staff,  has  been  Invaluable. 

Mr.  President,  the  Jobs  for  Homeless 
Veterans  Program  to  now  funded  by  a 
one-time  all(x»tion  of  the  discretion- 
ary f imding  available  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment. My  amendment  will  dedi- 
cate $2  million  to  thto  program.  Thto 
funding  would  allow  the  program  to 
continue  in  the  communities  where  it 
now  extots  and  expand  to  other  com- 
munities. Thto  funding  will  give  those 
who  work  in  the  program  and  those 
who  depend  upon  it,  the  assurance 
that  they  no  longer  need  to  depend 
upon  the  limited  and  overextraded 
discretionary  funds  of  the  veterans 
employment  and  training  service. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  thto 
amendment  would  result  in  a  real, 
measiu^ble  improvement  in  the  lives 
of  homeless  veterans.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  sivporting  its 
adoption.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  condu- 
sion  of  my  remaito. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
thto  amendment  has  been  deared  on 
both  sides  and  I  move  its  adcHTtion. 

I  have  deared  thto  with  the  disUn- 
gutohed  senior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, Senator  Chahsxoii.  I  will  defer  to 
any  comments  that  the  Senator  from 
California  may  have. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frcHn  California. 

ISx.  CRANSTON.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.  It  serves  a 
good  purpose.  We  are  glad  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
CcHnmittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  as 
well  as  the  ranking  minority  member. 


^■•#^mi^  IS  ECC  vr^XT  AW     D  'Df^fXtt  1 


-CBKrATV 


Anxil  .0    1QSi7 


A^^l  a    lOBT 
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and  duklnMn  at  tbe  Oonunittee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Rmomem,  Om»tmn 
and  Haics.  for  thdr  aarist- 
In  maklnc  the  amendnMnt  poaal- 
ble. 

And  acain  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amenknent. 

Mr.  CSIAM8TON.  Mr.  President,  as 
ehataman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Oonmtttee,  I  am  pleaaed  to  Join  with 
my  food  friend  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority mf"*M»r  of  the  oonmilttee  [Mr. 
MoncowBKi]  in  mroposing  this  amend- 
ment to  provide  Increased  onployment 
onwrtunttlei  for  homelei  veterans. 
Our  amendment  would  authorte  the 
acunoprlatlonB  of  $2  mllllan  to  expand 
and  «»»>«*»»«*  an  Innovative  and  highly 
promlalnc  Initiative  aimed  at  helping 
tvHn*^—  veterans  regain  seU-suffi- 
deney  tfaroui^  employmmt. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Mubkowski 
OD  this  very  worthwhile  initiative. 
Also.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chattman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  [Mr. 
KanBBT]  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Hatch] 
for  thdr  excellent  cooperation  and  as- 
iftstan^  in  fadlltatlng  the  Senate's 
consldeTatlan  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  homelessness  is  a 
tragic  reality  for  a  growing  number  of 
AmOT4«»^iMi  In  our  Nation.  Every  di- 
mension of  this  problon  is  deeply 
troubling,  and  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Urban  and  Housing 
Affairs  of  the  P*"fcfa»g  Committee,  I 
have  been  taking  the  lead  in  legislative 
efforts  to  hdp  Individuals  suffering 
from  luck,  of  adequate  shelter  and  to 
prevent  others  from  Joining  their 
ranks.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned by  reports  that  veterans  ac- 
count for  a  disproportionately  large 
part  of  the  homeless  veteran  popula- 
tion and  have  been  very  activ^  pur- 
suing legislation  to  help  address  the 
needs  of  these  veterans,  including  the 
needs  of  ao  many  homeless  veterans 
for  heU>  in  becoming  Job  ready  and 
finding  a  Job. 

Indeed,  earlier  this  year  I  joined 
with  my  good  friend  and  fellow  Veter- 
ans' Attain.  Committee  member  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  RocksfkllkrI  in 
introducing  S.  B53.  the  proposed  Vet- 
erans' Job  Training  Act  Extension  of 
1987  which  would  extend  through 
fiscal  year's  1987  and  1988  the  unused 
authorisation  of  fiscal  year  1986  ap- 
propriatiotDs  of  $30  million  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Job  Trmtning  Act  [VJTAl.  post- 
pone by  6  months  the  deadlines  for 
veterans  to  apply  for  VJTA  participa- 
ticm  and  enter  into  training,  and  to 
delete  for  unonployed  Korean-conflict 
and  Vietnam-era  veta«ns  who  are 
homeless  the  length-of -unemplojrment 
criterion  for  eligibility  under  this  pro- 
gram. More  recently,  following  consid- 
oatlon  of  this  measure  by  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  this  leg- 
islation was  incorporated,  along  with  a 


»visl<m  also  to  delete  the  loigth-of- 

tloyment   criterion    for   oortaln 

disabled    veterans. 

seetUm  108  of  8. 477.  the  proposed 

keless  Veterans'  Assistance  Act  of 

.   which   the   Senate   passed   on 

31. 1087. 

President,  our  amendment 
wbuld  enhance  the  activities  of  an  ex- 
i^Jng  program  aimed  at  helping  our 
Ion's  hiHueless  veterans  rebuild 
lives.  Specifically,  this  legislation 
>uld  authorise  an  appropriation  of 
$t  million  in  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Jobs  for  Homeless  Veterans  Program, 
an  innovative,  but  small  pilot  program 
developed  and  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Under  this  program,  developed  by 
Tk.  Daniel  R.  Cloutier,  a  consultant  to 
ue  Depsjrtment  of  Labor  who  for 
^any  years  has  been  engaged  in  ef- 
forts to  help  homeless  individuals,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tpition  and  the  Departments  of  Labor 
ahd  Health  and  Human  Services  have 
Jfined  together  in  a  number  of  cities 
across  the  Nation  to  coordinate  Feder- 
al efforts  to  provide  homeless  veterans 
wath  the  array  of  Job-training.  Job- 
counseling,  drug  and  alcohol  treat- 
oftent,  and  other  vitally  needed  pro- 
and  services  necessary  to  assist 
homeless  veterans  in  successful- 
returning  to  the  workforce.  In  addi- 
woridng  closely  with  each  of 
these  groups  is  a  veteran  who  has  been 
at  some  time  In  his  or  her  life  home- 
less, who  is  responsible  for  seeking  out 
homeless  veterans  to  guide  them  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  services  and 
resources  they  are  eligible  to  receive. 

Currently,  these  programs  are  im- 
derway  or  are  planned  in  the  cities  of 
Boston,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  San  An- 
tonio, Fort  Lauderdale.  Atlanta,  Seat- 
tle, Los  Angeles,  Baltimore,  and  De- 
troit, and  a  number  of  other  cities  are 
lowing  great  interest  in  launching 
similar  programs.  Unfortunately,  at 
present,  a  total  of  only  $250,000  in 
fUnds  is  available  for  these  programs, 
"thus,  with  this  amendment,  current 
activities  under  these  programs  could 
tie  expanded  and  new  programs  initiat- 

;  Mr.  President,  homelessness  is  a  des- 
I^rate  condition  that  has  become  a 
tfeagic  fact  of  life  for  many  veterans  in 
Vties  across  the  land.  This  measure 
iiepresents  a  vital  contribution  to  our 
^ration's  efforts  to  address  this  critical 
problem,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
l|M«ues  to  support  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
Khere  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
kig  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  MxtrkowskiI. 

The  amendment  (No.  136)  was 
ligreedto. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
1  Qove  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
1  lie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  pRANSTGN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
mottof  on  the  table. 

The  moti<m  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


: iro.  141 


(Puipoae:  To  modify  the  mdjuatment  of  the 
■taxKBrd  deduction  and  ezoen  shelter  ez- 
peiia4  deduction  under  the  food 


ptogman 
The!  PR 


The  I  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senat^  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I 

I  hajve  an  amendment,  which  I  send 
to  the!  desk,  and  I  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate copsideration. 

The;  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  4111  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HAumr]  pro- 
pooes  wi  mnendment  numbered  143. 

Mr.  j  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fiuther  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.] 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  oUows: 

At  tbe  appropriate  place.  Insert  tbe  fol- 
lowtnsjnew  section: 

SEC   -4   ADJUSTMENT   OP   FOOD   STAUP   DEDUC- 
TIONS. 

(a)  drAHDARS  Dkductiom.— Effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  |1987,  the  second  sentence  of  section 
5(e)  of  the  Food  Staim>  Act  of  1977  (7  XS&.C. 
2014(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  ta^  strUUns  out  "and  (3)"  and  Inserting 
in  lleultbereof  "(3)": 

(2)  Of  striking  out  "each  October  1  there- 
after"Tln  clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
therecf  "October  1, 1986";  and 

(3)  qy  inserting  before  tlie  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  (4)  on  Octo- 
ber 1^1987,  and  each  October  1  thereafter, 
to  thel  nearest  lower  dollar  Increment  to  re- 
flect ctianges  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  all  urban  consumers  published  by  the 
Bureaii  of  Latrar  Statistics,  for  items  other 
than  food,  for  the  12  months  ending  the 
preceding  June  30". 

(b)  KZC188  Shsltsh  Ezrhss  Deductioii.— 

(1)  w^<^HBBAi.— Effective  October  1,  1987, 
the  pqoviso  of  clause  (2)  of  the  fourth  sen- 
section  5(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

out  "on  October  1,  1986"  and  all 
>llow8  tturough  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(A)  on  October  1,  1987.  to  the  near- 
est Ipwer  dollar  Increment  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  shelter,  fuel,  and  utilities 
components  of  bousing  costs  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  all  urban  consumen 
publisned  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
as  appropriately  adjusted  by  the  Biueau  of 
lAbor  Statistics  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretery,  for  the  24  months  ending  the 
preceding  June  30,  and  (C)  on  October  1, 
1988.  and  each  October  1  thereafter,  to  the 
nearest  lower  dollar  increment  to  reflect 
such  <hanges  for  the  12  months  ending  the 
preceding  June  30.". 

(2)  IFTUCAXIOH.— Tbe  amendment  made 
by  pai  agraph  (1)  abaU  not  apply  with  respect 
to  at  allotment  iamied  under  the  Pood 
Stam9  Act  of  1977  (7  U.8.C.  2011  et  seq.)  to 
a  hotfehold  for  a  certification  period  begin- 
ning I  ef  ore  Octolier  1, 1987. 


(e)  Tbe  autborlntlon  of  approprlatlana 
for   food   stance   and   distribution 
under  TKPAP  *aU  bfr- 

(1)  $63,000,000  for  flacal  year  1087  and 

(2)  068.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognised. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  as  I  un- 
derstand on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
want  to  especdally  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Senator 
DoLK.  whose  interest  in  this  area  and 
leadership  in  this  area  of  food  stamps 
has  been  long  and  well  known.  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, Senator  IfAHr;  also  Senator 
BoscBwm  and  all  their  staffs  for 
working  together  to  correct  this  tech- 
nical error  that  has  been  in  the  food 
stamp  bill,  and  one  that  really  address- 
es Itself  to  the  issue  before  us;  that  is, 
the  issue  of  trying  to  help  the  home- 
less. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proposhig  an 
amendment  today  to  H  Jl.  558.  a  bill  to 
aid  homeless  persons.  The  net  effect 
of  the  amendment  I  am  offering  is  to 
better  direct  the  resources  we  are  pro- 
posing to  spend  so  that  more  of  this 
money  goes  to  the  homeless  and  near 
homeless.  My  amendment  will  increase 
the  ma'ginniitn  shelter  deduction  for 
food  stamp  recipients  by  restoring  a 
portion  of  that  which  has  been  lost 
due  to  unintended  effects  of  the  meth- 
ods used  in  computing  the  shelter  de- 
duction cap.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  this  amendment  does  not  change 
the  estimated  authorization  level  of 
the  bill  before  us  now  hi  fiscal  year 
1987  or  1988. 

Let  me  explain  what  the  shelter  de- 
duction is.  When  an  individual  or 
household  applies  for  food  stamp  ben- 
efits, they  have  to  declare  their 
income.  To  qualify,  gross  income  must 
be  below  130  percent  of  the  poverty 
line,  or,  if  no  elderly  or  disabled  per- 
sons are  in  the  household,  net  income 
must  be  below  100  percent  of  the  pov- 
erty line,  and  an  asset  limit  test  must 
be  met.  Certain  items  are  deducted 
from  household  income,  including  an 
allowance  for  shelter.  Food  stamp  ben- 
efits are  then  provided  if  the  total 
available  income  after  deductions  is 
below  a  specified  amount.  The  only 
amounts  currently  deducted  for  the 
shelter  allowance  are  $149  per  month 
over  50  percent  of  the  household's  net 
adjusted  income.  That  doesn't  leave 
mu(^  when  you're  starting  out  at  13 
percent  of  the  poverty  line. 

During  hearing  late  last  week  the 
Senate  Agriculture  C(«nmlttee's  Sub- 
committee on  Nutrition  and  Investiga- 
tions, which  I  chair,  received  testimo- 
ny and  collected  evldooce  that  the 
shelter  deducticm  cap  for  Food  Stamp 
PnH^am  participants  has  been  permit- 
ted to  fall  behind  the  rate  of  hiflation. 
The  Congressional  Research  Service  in 
a  report  dated  February  9. 1987  identi- 


fied two  factors  that  have  caused  the 
value  of  the  maximum  shelter  deduc- 
tion to  f  alL  One  factor  was  that  the 
shelter  deduction  cap  was  legislatively 
froaen  from  1981  through  most  of 
1983.  The  second  factor  was  an  unin- 
tended technical  flaw  in  the  indexing 
procedure  that  has  caused  the  ««>  to 
increase  at  a  rate  less  than  it  would 
have  had  it  been  indexed  i«>proprlate- 
ly.  Under  my  amendment  the  maxi- 
mum shelter  deduction  will  likely  rise 
from  its  current  level  of  $149  to  a  level 
of  $158  next  October  1. 

Under  current  law.  the  cap  on  the 
excess  shelter  deduction  is  Indexed  to 
shelter— excluding  homeowners  costs 
and  maintenance  and  repair  compo- 
nents—fuel, and  utilities  compcments 
of  housing  cost  in  the  CPI-U.  The  pro- 
posed new  index  would  include  the 
presently  excluded  hcnneowners  costs 
and  maintenance  and  repair  compo- 
nents. The  major  effect  of  changing 
the  index  is  to  reduce  the  relative 
weight  given  to  the  fuel  and  utilities 
component  which  has  recently  repre- 
sented over  half  the  total  shelter  com- 
ponent. The  combined  effect  these  two 
factors  has,  had  significant  effects. 

In  1984.  27  percent  of  all  food  stamp 
households  clidmed  the  maximum  de- 
duction, indicating  that  substantial 
numbers  of  families  had  shelter  ex- 
penses in  excess  of  those  that  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  would  recognize. 
Testimony  before  the  Nutrition  Sub- 
committee revealed  that  Vermont 
today  has  69  percent  of  households 
claiming  the  m«.T<miim  shelter  deduc- 
tion. Informal  contacts  between  sub- 
committee staff  and  State  officials  in 
Kansas  indicated  between  60  to  70  per- 
cent of  food  stamp  households  claimed 
the  ma»<""'">  shelter  deduction.  Min- 
nesota had  between  75  to  90  percent  of 
households  at  the  shelter  cap  and  Mis- 
souri had  71  percent. 

These  examples  serve  to  illustrate 
that  the  shelter  cap  deduction  is  ad- 
versely af  f  ectmg  a  growing  population 
of  food  stamp  households.  "The  bottom 
line  is  that  current  food  stamp  rules 
contribute  to  cauidng  homelessness  by 
prohibiting  most  households  from 
taking  deduction  for  the  full  amount 
of  their  necessary  and  reasonable  shel- 
ter costs. 

The  change  I  am  proposhig  today  is 
modest.  It  does  not  address  the  issue 
of  the  freeze  in  the  index  from  1981  to 
1983.  nor  does  it  address  the  index 
problem  prior  to  1985  when  we  last 
dealt  with  this  provision  in  the  farm 
bill.  It  does  however  correct  the  tech- 
nical error  in  the  shelter  deduction 
index  revealed  by  CRS,  from  1986  for- 
ward. This  amendment  will  cost  noth- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1987,  $13  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  $18  million  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  To  offset  this  in- 
crease, my  amendment  would  reduce 
the  Increased  TEFAP  authorization. 
Consequently,  there  will  be  no  net  cost 
hi  fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal  year  1988 


and  only  $18  mUlkm  In  fiscal  year 
1988.  I  propose  this  change  not  be- 
cause an  increase  oa  TEFAP  Is  not 
warrsnted.  but  because  the  Food  and 
Nutritkm  Sendee  has  testified  that 
<mly  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  enr- 
rmt  TEFAP  authorlsatian  goea  to  the 
h(Hneleas  and  that  is  what  this  legisla- 
tion is  all  about— to  help  our  Nation's 
homeless. 

In  summary.  I  believe  this  change  Is 
necessary  to  correct  an  tmlntended 
technical  flaw  which  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  real  value  of  the  maxi- 
mum shelter  deduction.  I  believe  that 
this  will  serve  to  increase  food  stamp 
benefits  to  those  who  need  than  most 
and  will  help  to  prevent  hcmwlessness. 
which  is  the  principal  objective  of 
H  Jl.  558. 

So  again.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I  move  the 

adoption  of  the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  this  amendment.  It  would 
allow  a  more  accurate  accounting  of 
shelter  costs  when  calculating  eligibil- 
ity for  food  stamps. 

State  officials  estimate  that  in  some 
States  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
food  stamp  recipients  must  pay  more 
for  rent  than  they  are  allowed  to 
deduct  for  shelter  costs. 

This  means  that  many  poor  families 
do  not  have  enough  for  other  essential 
items.  National  poUcy  intends  to  allow 
these  families  a  certain  modest  level  of 
resources  for  nonhousing  expenses, 
but  those  resources  are  going  toward 
rent.  These  families  are  subsequently 
getting  an  inadequate  allocation  of 
food  stamps. 

The  current  method  implies  that 
rent  accounts  for  only  48  percent  of 
total  housing  cost,  when  rent  typically 
accounts  for  80  percent  to  70  percent 
of  housing  costs  for  most  families. 

This  amendment  would  use  a  more 
realistic  adjustmmt  factor  for  rents  in 
the  Food  Stwnp  Program.  Tlie  con- 
sumer price  index  would  be  appUed  to 
rents,  as  well  ss  utilities  and  fueL 

For  these  reasons  of  fairness  and 
equity,  I  i4>plaud  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  offerhig  the  amendment.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  are  tfad  to 
accept  it. 
Mr.   ARMSTRONG   addressed   the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  so  miich  disCTission  of 
amendments,  both  germane  and  those 
that  actually  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  subject  of  this  bOl.  that  we  are 
losing  si^t  of  what  this  legislation  is 
about. 

This  is  the  fad  of  the  month.  This  Is 
the  latest  manifestation  of  what  the 
Washington  Post  correctly  eslled  a 
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It  li  a  terture  which  does  no 
in  anj  onlnlan.  to  the  OongreM. 
It  li  another  in  a  very  Ions 
of  tslmadm  in  which,  as  one  au- 
thoffltsr  mit  it,  the  newi  media  pulls 
thedialn  of  the  CongreM. 

mat  li  not  to  Mf  that  the  homeleeB 
are  a  ted.  Ttoxf  are,  ae  the  Washington 
Poet  ooRectly  tenned  them,  a  wret^- 
ed  and  helpleM  pec^jle  who  deeerve 
better  than  they  are  getting  out  of 
thiatailL 

But  you  know,  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  few  yean,  time  after  time  this 
body  has  turned  its  attention  for  a 
brief  period  of  time,  for  a  day  or  a 
week  or  f  OT  a  couple  of  wedts,  on  some 
toiric  and.  in  haste,  lias  paiied  some 
leglslatifln  that  feds  good  and  soimds 
good  and  {days  well  before  the  televi- 
siOD  canma,  and  then  moves  on  to  the 
nest  popular  fad.  never  looking  back 
to  see  the  outcome  of  legislation  it  has 
previously  pasMd.  railing  false  ezpec- 
tattons  and  actually  making  fools  of 
oursdves. 

Do  you  remembor  last  fall?  The  fad 
then  was  drugs.  For  about  3  weeks,  the 
topic  of  drug  abuse,  which  I  Judge  to 
be  one  of  the  most  sensitive  and  seri- 
ous ooncenis  of  thoughtful  people  in 
this  country,  was  uppermost  on  the 
minds  of  everybody  In  tUs  Chsmber. 
By  golly,  it  did  not  matter  what  the 
subject  was.  If  you  wanted  to  talk 
about  deficit,  somebody  would  stand 
up  and  say,  "The  biggest  deficit  is  our 
effort  toward  drug  abuse." 

If  sonebody  said  the  topic  was  na- 
tkmal  defense,  someone  would  leap  to 
their  feet  and  say,  "What  we  have  to 
defend  against  Is  the  tidal  wave  of 
drugs." 

That  Is  true.  What  I  am  objecting  to 
is  radng  through  legislation  which  has 
been  ill  thought  out.  which  most  Sena- 
tors have  no  idea  of  what  it  actually 
accomplishes,  and  then  go  home  and 
crow  about  the  fact  that  we  have 
really  solved  the  problem. 

How  could  Senators  know  what  is  in 
this  bQl?  Maybe  I  am  wrong.  Maybe 
erery  Senator  is  fully  aware  of  the 
contents  of  this  bilL  I  would  be  truly 
surprised  if  that  was  true  because  in 
the  first  place  this  bill  hss  been  con- 
sidered by  four  committees  and  not 
one  of  the  four  committees  thought  It 
was  important  enough  to  issue  a  com- 
mittee report  What  does  that  say  for 
care  and  thought  and  scholarship  with 
which  this  legislation  was  considered 
tai  committee? 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  one  of 
the  conunittees  which  considered  this 
legidation  and  I  will  Just  teU  you  that 
if  anybody  thinks  the  w^p^^g  Com- 
mittee consldKed  this  carefully, 
looked  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  it. 
weighed  the  underlying  problems,  and 
really  looked  deeply  into  the  concerns 
and  needs  and  aspirations  and  heart- 
break of  people  who  are  homeless— I 
will  Just  ten  you  that  they  do  not 


teow 
Qomn 


what  happened  in  the  Banking 
mittee  of  the  UJEL  Senate. 


I  omne  before  you  as  one  who  is  con- 
cemed  about  the  homeless  and  in  fact 
ive  been  for  a  kmg  time.  Long  bef <»v 
ever  a  fad.  there  were  some  of 
in  Oenvor,  CO,  who  were  ccmcemed 
>ut  the  problem,  who  did  something 
tut  it,  who  are  continuing  to  work 
the  problem. 

it  is  not  to  say  we  have  been  100 
percent  sucoessfuL  But  I  think  it  is  a 
l<tt  more  admirable  for  us  to  be  serious 
slid  thoughtful  than  to  Just  throw 
nioney  at  the  problem. 

;For  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not 
likve  access  to  a  committee  report,  let 
nie  take  a  minute  to  recap  what  it  is 
wt  are  actually  doing  here. 

This  bin,  which  probably  will  never 
be  implemented— it  is  authorizing  leg- 
lotion,  of  course,  and  the  underlying 
reality  Is  when  we  get  down  to  it,  we 
afe  not  going  to  actually  spoid  all  this 
nioney  very  quidEly.  But  even  if  we  do, 
liere  Is  what  will  happen:  We  will 
spend  $80  milli<m  in  budget  authority 
IQ  fiscal  1987  for  onergency  shelter 
grants:  $60  million  more  in  BA  for 
t^msitional  housing;  $50  million  more 
in  section  8  for  existing  housing  certif - 
ioites:  $35  million  for  section  8  reha- 
bliation  certificates;  $10  million  for 
jdb  training  demonstration  programs, 
aad  so  on  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  President,  since  there  was  no 
immittee  report  Issued,  I  ask  unani- 
>us  consent  that  there  be  published 
the  RacoRD  at  this  point  an  analj^ 
o|  this  legislation  prepared  by  the 
stkJf  of  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sli  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
R^RO,  as  follows: 

^.  809:  Uhcsht  Rsusr  poa  thk  Homilbs 
Act 
lendar  67  (Committees  on  Labor,  Bank- 
\x^.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs;  Agricul- 
tt««;  and  Oovemmental  Affain;  no  reports 
la^ed) 

Kote:  S.  809  was  introduced  by  Senators 
^rd  and  Dole  on  March  23.  1987.  The  bill 
subsequently  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
and  referred  to  four  Committees.  The  C(xn- 
mlttees  pushed  the  bill  throui^  four  aepa- 
markups  during  the  weeic  of  March  30 
each  has  modified  the  bill  to  some 
No  ccmunittee  reports  have  been  or 
be  issued.  Two  weeks  after  its  introduc- 
tUm.  the  original  calendar  version  of  8.  809 
wm  likely  be  the  measure  considered  by  the 
Senate,  with  Committee  amendments  of- 
fered en  bloc. 

HIOHLiaBTS 

bill  costs  upwards  of  $440  million  and 
>uld  give  homeless  Americans  more  food, 
sbelter,  health  care,  lob  training  and  educa- 
tion. It  would: 

Authorize  $80  million  more  BA  in  F787 
f «  the  Emergency  Shelter  Orants  program, 
ai  td  any  amount  necessary  in  FT88.  Under 
tte  expanded  program,  HXTD  would  make 
gi  ants  to  state  and  local  governments  to  set 
uf  emergency  shelters; 

Authorise  $60  million  more  BA  In  P787 
(akul  any  amount  necessary  for  FY88)  for 
tl|e  transitional  housing  program,  to 


bale 


the  mdve  from  instituttonal  to  Independent 
Uvtair.  I 

Authbriw  an  ailrtitional  $S0  million  in  sec- 
tion 8  ^xlaUng  houaios  certiflcates,  targeted 
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I  $S5  mOUoD  for  section  8  moder- 
Itation  certificates  to  provide  an 
1050  housing  units: 

$10  mflUon  for  a  Job  training 
I  program; 

Authfiriie  funds  for  education  of  homeless 
k  and  for  literacy  programs; 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  aid  the 
and  would  authorise  additional 
Dr  the  TEFAF  program  so  more  oom- 
I  may  be  distributed  to  f  adllUes  that 
!  homeless;  and 
)  the  provision  of  ease  management 
for  the  homeless  at  shelters  receiv- 
L  grants,  authorising  $M  million  in 
FTs  1987  and  1988  to  fund  the  re- 
quirement 

ABALTSIS  BT  COmilTTB 

Banking  (S.  810) 
Emersency  Shelter  Grants— The  bill  pro- 
vides a, two-year  authorization  for  the  Emer- 
gency Shelter  Orants  Program.  The  pro- 
gram Qtlginally  was  funded  at  $10  million  in 
the  ocntlnulniE  appropriations  resolution. 
The  blH  authorizes  an  additional  $80  mOllon 
in  budget  authority  for  FT  1967  and  such 
sums  as  necessary  for  FT  1988. 

Under  the  expanded  program.  HUD  would 
provide  grants  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments |to  set  up  emergency  shelters.  The 
program  would  be  operated  under  authori- 
zation pinguage  included  in  the  continuing 
resolut 

Itlonal  Housing— The  bill  provides  a 
authorization  for  the  Transitional 
Program.  The  objective  of  the  pro- 
to  provide  housing  and  supportive 
ease  the  transition  to  independ- 
The  program  originally  was  es- 
•s  a  demonstration  program  and 
$5  million  in  the  continuing  ap- 
propriations resolution.  The  bill  autborizes 
an  additional  $60  million  in  budget  author- 
ity for  FY  1987  and  such  sums  as  necessary 
for  3PTr  1988. 

Under  the  expanded  demonstration  pro- 
gram. HUD  would  provide  grants  for  local 
governments  or  nonprofits  to  establish  tran- 
sitional housing  for  homeless  people.  The 
demonstration  program  would  be  operated 
under  authorization  language  included  in 
tuing  resolution. 
Housing— The  bill  authorizes  an  ad- 
$50  million  in  section  8  existing 
certificates.  The  certificates  would 
to  provide  rental  assistance  to 
of  homeless  people:  (1)  families, 
families  with  children,  and  (2) 
elderly  I  families.  The  section  8  contracts 
would  have  a  life  of  five  years.  The  certifi- 
cates would  be  distributed  by  local  housing 
agencies  In  tirban/suburban  areas  and  by 
FmHAlin  rural  areas.  The  bQl  would  enable 
a  housmg  agency  to  attach  the  certificates 
to  a  particular  housing  unit  as  part  of  a 
local  program  in  which  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation provides  decent  housing  and  suitable 
servlcet  to  homeless  families.  If  fully 
funded^  this  provision  would  provide  ap- 
proximately 1.900  additional  certificates. 

The  ^01  authorizes  $35  million  for  section 
8  moderate  rehabilitation  certificates.  The 
funds  1  rould  be  allocated  in  accordance  with 
8(n)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1937.  If 
fully  f  mded.  this  provision  would  provide 
an  estanated  1.050  housing  units.  In  addi- 


tt<m.  the  following  guidelines  would  govern 
this  appropriatkm: 

The  certificates  would  have  a  life  of  ten 
yean  and  could  be  used  only  with  units  lo- 
cated in  newly  rehabilitated  single-room  oc- 
cupancy structures. 

The  government  would  retain  the  option 
to  renew  the  certificates  for  an  addlUonal 
ten  years,  subject  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriations. 

The  bQl  would  mandate  the  installatlcm  of 
necessary  safety  features  such  as  a  complete 
sprinkler  system,  hard-wired  smoke  detec- 
tors, and  any  other  features  required  by 
state  or  local  code. 

The  bill  would  limit  the  rehabilitation 
cost  per  unit  to  $14,000,  excluding  expendi- 
tures for  the  safety  features  delineated 
above. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  in- 
crease the  limitation  by  an  amount  deter- 
mined is  reasonable  and  necessary  to  accom- 
modate special  local  conditions  including  (1) 
high  construction  costs;  (2)  stringent  fire  or 
building  codes;  and  (3)  high  acquisition 
costs. 

Comprehensive  Plan— To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  the  housing  title,  states 
and  major  urban  centers  would  be  required 
to  submit  comprehensive  homeless  assist- 
ance plans  to  the  Interagency  Council.  The 
bill  outlines  Information  that  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  plans  and  directs  the  Council 
to  review  and  approve  each  plan  within  30 
days  of  receipt,  unless  it  determines  that  a 
plan  plainly  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Act.  Finally.  States  and  major  urban 
centers  would  have  to  submit  annual  per- 
formance reports  and  the  Council  would 
have  to  carry  out  performance  evaluations 
beginning  with  FT  1990. 

Oovemmental  Affain  (S.  813) 

Sets  up  HHS's  Federal  Task  Force  cm  the 
Homeless  as  sn  independent  Interagency 
CouncU  on  the  HcHneless.  Professional  and 
technical  assistance  would  be  furnished  to 
the  Council  through  council  personnel  em- 
ployed in  each  of  the  ten  standard  federal 
regions.  The  Council  would  expire  three 
years  after  enactment  (as  provided  for  In 
the  House  bill). 

Clarifies  the  operation  of  federal  property 
laws  to  facilitate  the  identiflcation  of  feder- 
al surplus  property  suitable  for  use  by  pro- 
viders of  assistance  to  the  homeless. 

Authorizes  amounts  already  appropriated 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  the  Emergen- 
cy Food  and  Shelter  program  grants  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency.  The  bill  authorizes  such  sums 
as  necessary  for  FT  1988. 

Requires  the  provision  of  case  manage- 
ment services  for  the  homeless  at  shelters 
receiving  FEMA  grants,  authorizing  $20  mil- 
lion in  each  of  FTs  1987  and  1988  to  fund 
the  requlranent. 

Amends  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  Include  pro- 
viders of  services  to  homeless  individuals 
among  the  entitles  eligible  to  receive  dona- 
tions of  surplus  federal  personal  property. 

Requires  that  08A  make  llste  of  surplus 
pr(K>erty  suitable  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  the  homeless,  which  could  then  be 
made  available  to  homeless  providers;  fur- 
nishes the  surplus  personal  property  at  no 
charge;  and  requires  the  federal  government 
to  absorb  the  cost  of  transporting  such  sur- 
plus personal  property  to  the  homeless  pro- 
vider unless  the  provider  waives  the  require- 
ment or  if  a  State  or  local  government 
agrees  to  pick  up  the  tab. 


AiricvUure  (S.  728) 
Food  Programs 
Changes  the  definition  of  "household" 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  allow  a  parent 
and  mlznr  children  living  with  a  sibling  or  a 
grandparent  to  be  eligible  for  food  stamps  If 
food  is  bought  and  meals  are  prepared  sepa- 
rately within  the  housrtwld. 

Adds  the  definition  of  "homeless  individ- 
ual" to  the  Food  Stamp  Act 

Allows  States  to  receive  a  50  percent  fed- 
eral match  for  activities  that  provide  food 
stamp  information  to  the  homeless. 

Provides  expedited  food  stamp  service  to 
certain  h<Mneleas  persons  whereby  States 
must  provide  food  stamps  within  5  days  of 
application. 

Authorizes  an  additional  $10  mlllfam  for 
the  Food  Assistance  Program  (TEFAP)  for 
FT  '87  (from  $50  million  to  $60  million)  and 
authorizes  $70  million  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaourcea  (S.  811) 
Education  for  Homeless  (Children 
Authorizes  $2.5  million  In  FT  87  and  $5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1988  for  education  of 
homeless  children. 

Ensures  that  homeless  children  are  eligi- 
ble for  educational  programs  even  if  they 
have  no  permanent  or  fixed  address. 

Requires  States  to  submit  to  the  Educa- 
tion Secretary  a  plan  for  educating  home- 
less children  and  provides  grants  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  state  and  local  agencies  for 
exemplary  programs. 

Literacy  Programs 
Authorizes  $10  million  for  FYs  1987-88  for 
grants  to  state  educational  agencies  to  im- 
plement literacy  programs  for  adult  home- 
less individuals. 

Mental  Health  Programs 
Authorizes  $55  million  for  services  to  the 
homeless  who  are  chronically  mentally  ill 
and  expands  TiUe  XIX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  aUow  the  use  of  existing  alco- 
hol, drug  abuse  and  mental  health  services 
block  grants  for  this  purpose. 

Distributes  funds  uniter  a  modified  com- 
munity development  block  grant  formula, 
giving  each  State  at  least  one-half  of  one 
percent  and  capping  administrative  costs  at 
four  percent 

To  be  eligible  for  grants.  States  must  pro- 
vide case  management,  outpatient  services, 
training  for  staff,  outreach  services,  and  su- 
pervised living  arrangements  not  funded 
under  housing  services. 

Health  Programs 
Authorizes  $30  million  for  HHS  grants  to 
public  and  non-profit  organizations  to  sup- 
port routine,  primary  health  care  for  the 
homeless,  including  emergency  services  and 
counseling. 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Program 
Authorizes  $30  million  for  FT  1987  for  the 
alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  mental  health  block 
grant  to  require  States  to  provide  services  to 
homeless  individuals  suffering  from  sub- 
stance abuse. 

Job  Training  for  Homeless 
Authorizes  $10  million  over  three  years 
for  a  Labor  Department  national  demon- 
stration program  to  determine  ways  to  pro- 
vide Job  training  for  the  homeless.  A  50  per- 
ceat   non-federal   match    Is   required   and 
States  must  have  coordination  plans. 
AnmnsTaATiOH  positioh 
The  Admlnistimtlon  opposes  S.  809.  be- 
cause it  eatabUshes  costly  and  duplicative 
programs  in  a  time  of  fiscal  problems.  The 
Senate    bipartisan    bill    would    authorize 


spending  of  $392.7  mOUoo  In  flaeal  year  IST? 
and  $331.3  mOllon  in  fiscal  year  1968  for 
these  programs.  It  also  sstshlishw  a  domt- 
nant  federal  rde  where  State  and  local  gov- 
emmenU  are  better  able  to  deal  with  the 
pUl^t  of  the  homeless. 

In  fiscal  year  1967.  the  federal  sovetn- 
ment  has  cnnmltted  over  $960  mOUon,  more 
than  in  any  previous  year,  oo  pcograms  tar- 
geted apedfteaUy  to  the  homelesi  ($115  no- 
Ibm  for  FEMA's  emergency  food  and  sbdter 
pngnm,  $15  million  tor  HUD's  eiiieiienrj 
shelter  grants  programs,  over  $100  mllllan 
for  rental  subsidies  for  the  mentally  ID 
homeless  and  homdeas  families,  $23  mOUan 
for  runaway  and  homeless  youth,  and 
nearly  $10  million  in  surplus  food,  equip- 
ment and  f adUties  for  the  homeless).  Other 
exlsUng  federal  programs  fund  State  and 
local  efforts  to  provide  servloes  and  facnitles 
for  the  h<KnelesB.  For  example,  the  Oonmu- 
nlty  Development  Block  Grant  program 
(CDBO)  and  the  Social  Servloes  BloA 
Grant  program  (SSBG)  provide  funds  that 
States  snd  communities  may  use  to  asslBt 
the  homeless.  State  and  local  governments 
have  used  more  than  $100  mOlion  in  CDBG 
funds  to  renovate  shelters  aiul  provide  sup- 
port servloes  for  the  homeless. 

Rather  than  authorizing  costly  add-ons  or 
new  federal  programs  and  bureaucratic 
structures.  State  and  local  governments 
should  be  urged  to  target  additional 
amounts  of  the  over  $6  bUlloo  already  avail- 
able this  year  through  CDBO,  S8BO.  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  and  the 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Block  Grant  to  address  the  needs  of  their 
homeless  citizens. 

Any  additional  federal  funding  should  be 
funneled  through  existing  State  block 
grants  and  be  offset  with  resources  from 
lower  priority  programs. 
Possible  untnlnted  amendments  thereto: 
HuMPHaxT.  To  readnd  the  automatic  pay 
raise  for  Members  of  Congress  and  senior 
federal  officials. 

HnJis.  Disapproving  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's action,  which  stops  Insurance  com- 
panies from  testing  for  AIDS  before  issuing 
life  insurance  policies.  It  is  reported  that 
83%  of  the  top  50  life  Insurance  companies 
have  stopped  writing  policies  for  D.C.  resi- 
dento  because  of  this  law. 
Gramm.  To  make  the  bill  defldt-neutraL 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  ask  Senaton  to  consider 
whether  or  not  this  Is  really  a  Federal 
responsibility.  I  am  not  at  all  persuad- 
ed, and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has 
been  any  convincing  showing,  that  the 
problem  of  the  homeless,  serious 
though  it  is,  is  primarily  a  national 
problem. 

I  think,  in  fact,  that  a  more  careful 
analysis  might  indicate  that  it  is  pri- 
marily a  problem  within  the  compe- 
tencre  and  compassion  and  Jurisdiction 
of  States  and  local  communities. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  communities  to 
be  aided  by  this  bill  have  great  public 
and  private  resources. 

Washington,  DC.,  for  example,  an 
area  where  there  are  some  homeless, 
quite  a  number  of  them,  regrettably, 
has  a  median  income  level  of  $41,700 
per  year. 

Just  as  a  point  of  departure,  would  it 
not  be  well  for  Senators  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  or  not  in  a  Federal 
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In  a  qntem  which,  by  lU  very 
tntant  and  mmwe  and  Kope.  Is  mip- 
po— d  to  IcavB  lane  areas  of  tnltiattve. 
eoirtrol.  and  nspoosfbfUty  to  local  au- 
wbkAi  in  its  initial 
to  leave  every- 
thlnc  to  local  authorttles  that  was  not 
dearly  nattnnal  by  its  very  nature. 
sDdi  as  national  defense  or  interstate 
conuuerce— In  a  nation  such  as  that, 
would  not  a  reasonable  threshold 
question  be,  irtiat  is  the  national 
iBsne?  What  Is  the  Justice,  may  I  say, 
to  ■iimatlin  that  the  people  of  Black- 
foot,  ID,  irtiidi  I  Judge  to  be  a  oommu- 
ntty  that  has  a  median  income  of 
Buqrbe  $12,000  a  year,  being  asked  to 
pay  taxes,  send  them  to  Washington. 
DC.  so  that  we  can  send  numey  to  New 
Tofk  Ctty  irtiere  I  would  guess  that 
the  New  York  City  median  Income  is 
Just  about  four  times  what  it  is  in 
BiadEf oot,  ID? 

Or,  for  that  matter,  why  should  the 
people  of  Poughkeepsie,  NT,  send 
money  back  to  Washington.  DC.  to 
pump  tt  out  to  Doaver,  CO?  Is  this  not 
really  in  its  essence  a  problem  which 
can  be  adequately  financed  and  better 
managed  by  people  at  the  local  level?  I 
think  tike  answer  to  that  is  clearly  yes. 

I  am  well  aware,  let  me  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  argument  I  am 
making  is  long  out  of  fashion.  The 
question  of  drawing  a  line  and  saying, 
"This  is  a  local  reqKmsibmty"  and 
"This  is  a  Federal  reqxmsibillty"  is 
not  voy  often  raised  in  recent  years. 
iDd  I  think  by  gosh  it  is  time  that  we 
start  asking  that  question  sgaLn. 

Indeed,  the  Senator  who  occupied 
the  desk  where  I  now  sit.  our  colleague 
and  friend  Bairy  Ooldwater,  used  to 
raise  that  question  over  and  over 
again.  I  believe  that  I  am  going  to  take 
it  up  as  one  of  my  tasks  and  re^onsi- 
bUlties.  to  pick  up  where  Barry  Oold- 
water left  off.  ss  these  bills  come 
before  us  to  Just  at  least  ask  Senators 
to  ccmsider  cm  this  bill  and  others  to 
follow  it.  what  is  the  national  issue, 
what  Is  the  Justificati<m  for  moving 
taxpayer  dollars  out  of  local  Jiuisdic- 
tions  to  Washington  and  then  pump- 
ing them  back  out  to  some  other  place 
in  the  country? 

(Mr.  ORAHAM  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  ematS.wm  the  senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSmONO.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMMB.  I  Just  want  to  say  that 
I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  a  very,  very  enlight- 
ening statement.  I  think  his  question 
deserves  deep  oonsideratiim  by  aU  Sen- 
ators because  in  my  view  in  the  na- 
tional Congress  our  responsiUllty  is  to 
provide  a  safe,  secure,  environment  for 
people  to  be  able  to  live  and  do  bxisi- 
neas  and  create  commerce  and  create 
Jobs,  and  that  these  responsibiliUes 
are  always  better  served  at  the  local 
leveL 

I  think  the  Senator  made  reference 
at  the  outset  of  his  remaita.  which 


ntne  very  enlightening,  about  it  is 
leal  congressional  respcmse  to  s<mie 
media  JeiMng  the  chain  of  the 
and  everybody  has  to  get  on 
bandwagon  to  do  scmiethlng,  so 
you  are  doing  ■™»»th<T'g  for  the 
homeless. 
Mr.  ARMBTRONO.  Does  the  Sena- 
k  ronember,  may  I  ask,  when  swine 
was  a  great  fad  in  this  Chamber? 

8YMM&  That  is  exactly  right  I 
going  to  Wng  that  up.  We  were  in 
^e  House,  in  the  other  body,  at  the 
tiine,  and  the  swine  flu  epidemic  was 
sleeping  the  country.  The  Congress 
hful  to  get  involved  to  vaccinate  all 
Atnericans  for  swine  flu. 

lost  pecvle  do  not  know  it,  but  the 
»ral  Oovemment  is  still  trying  to 
le  all  the  litigation  because  they 
g*t  involved  in  that  Issue. 
Two  physicians  that  were  very  able 
~  very  well-educated  debated  sti-ong- 
that  that  was  no  position  for  the 
Oovemment  to  be  involved  iiL 
le  physicians,  who  were  Members  of 
|e  House  at  the  time,  made  a  very 
case  how  this  was  a  mistake 
f (^  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  try  to 
do  this  as  a  imlt,  that  it  was  Just  going 
to  open  up  all  kinds  of  liability  ques- 
tions and  problems  and  it  was  not  the 
answer,  that  the  people  who  had  died 
the  1918  flu  epidemic  had  died 
there  was  no  penicillin. 
It  the  mood  was  we  had  to  do 
lethlng  for  the  swine  flu  epidemic. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  Even  if  It  is 
wfong. 
Mr.  SYMM8.  Even  if  wrong. 
fSi.  ARMSTRONO.  We  have  to  do 
so^nething.  If  we  do  not  know  wtiat  to 
do,  we  ought  to  do  something  and  go 
home  and  tell  people  we  Imow  enough 
to  legislate  and  pass  bills  and  qjend 
money^ 

Ux-  SYMMS.  I  might  say  to  the  Sen- 
ati>r,  I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator 
plans  to  vote,  but  in  my  view,  this  is 
n^ne  of  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
biisiness  to  be  involved  in.  The  best 
ssfetem  in  the  world  to  get  rid  of  home- 
less and  help  the  country  have  less 
homeless  is  to  provide  for  an  economic 
system  that  provides  for  capitalism  to 
work  and  people  to  voluntarily  work  in 
tbie  marketplace  and  work  their  way 

ft  the  ghetto,  so  to  spealL.  We 
t  solve  the  problem  by  passing  a 
ire. 
ARMSTRONO.  Would  the  Sen- 
have  any  concern  in  voting 
atfdnst  this  bill  that  when  he  gets 
Mck  to  Boise  or  Nampa  or  Pocatello 
orj  wherever,  that  somebody  is  going  to 
say,  "Senator  Stmms.  why  did  you 
vole  for  that?  Don't  you  care  about 
the  plight  of  the  homeless?" 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  can  better  take  care  of  that 
through  our  local  school  districts  and 
cburches  and  communities  and  coun- 
ti4  s  and  the  State.  The  Federal  Oov- 
eriment  does  not  have  any  money 
adyway  that  it  Is  not  taking  away 


a    from  lomebody  else.  They  wiU  be  put- 

ile  out  of  their  homes.  We  are 

watching     farmers     being 

of  their  homes  now  because 

policies  of  the  Oovemment 

led  to  high  interest  rates. 

land  prices  and  so  forth. 

ion    of    agriculture,    that 

fveated  an  environment  where 

are  losing  their  homes  because 

good,  so  to  speak,  in  the  name 

ton. 

our  failure  is  that  we  need  to 

lumanitarians.  Our  syston  is 

good.  We  need  to  do  things 

provide  more  Jobs.  What  we 

about  is  having  the  Oov- 

put  its  nose  into  it.  The  Oov- 

it  has  not  done  anything  lately 

I  they  take  away  from  somebody 

tONO.  I  wonder  if  the 

woiild  help  me  reflect  for  a 

on  some  of  the  other  fads 

vie   come   sweeping   through 

he  remonber  when  there 

lines,  what  our  response  was? 

I  recall. 

lONO.  We  got  so  exdt- 

^ut  that  gasoline  shortage  that 

only  did  a  lot  of  things  we 

have  done 

We  printed  rationing 

coupo^      

Mr.  lARMSTRONO.  That  is  right 
Does  ihe  Senator  remember  we  au- 
the  expenditure  of  $88  billion 
ithetic  Fuels  Corporation? 

I  remember  that  Mr. 


Mr.  jARldSTRONO.  I  got  a  lot  of 
critlci^n  about  that  measure  at  home 
because  I  voted  against  it.  As  the  Sen- 
ator Will  remember,  most  of  the  oil 
shale  industry  In  the  country  happens 
to  be  located  in  my  State. 

Mr.  I  SYMMS.  The  Senator  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  repeal  it 

BCr.  kRMSTRONO.  That  is  right 
There  was  such  tremendoiis  interest  in 
the  eiiergy  crisis  that  people  were 
saying!  we  have  to  do  something  and 
since  there  were  not  any  real  good 
ideas,  they  said.  "We  are  going  to 
create  la  Synthetic  Fuels  CorporatlotL" 

Whm  I  voted  against  it.  I  went 
home  and  people  could  not  understand 
why  I  would  be  against  something  the 
I  of  which  woidd  be  to  spend 
like  billions  of  dollars  in  my 


the  idea  not  only  came  to  be 
[as  a  bad  idea,  but  it  was  laugh- 
le  very  same  people,  name  for 
name-<-I  am  not  ti^iiriwy  gmerlcally— 
the  veV7  same  Members  of  Congress 
who  ri^uled  those  of  iis— the  Senator 
from  jWisconsin.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  land  others— who  said,  you  are 
going  po  have  to  defoid,  in  creating 
this  corporation,  spending  way  too 
much  money  on  a  problem  you  do  not 
understand  very  well,  those  same 
Members  came  back  and  indsted  that 


abrogate  contracts  made  in 
good  faith,  in  which  companies  had 
oontraeted  to  do  waA,  in  one  case  in- 
volving almost  a  billion  dollars.  These 
people  wanted  to  break  faith  on  con- 
tracts already  written  and  work  that 
had  already  beoi  done.  That  is  how 
sniy  they  felt  about  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation. 

I  remembo'  another  fad  that  swept 
through  this  Chamber  was  that  some- 
how, the  energy  crisis  had  becmne  so 
severe  that  we  had  to  preempt  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  set  veed 
limits.  I  bet  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
remembers  the  outcome  of  that. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  How  well  I  remonber. 
The  law  was  changed. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  Mr.  President  I 
think  we  made  the  pcrint  that  this  is 
an  issue  which  is  really  deserving  of 
far  more  serious  treatment  than  it  is 
getting.  It  Is  an  issue  which,  in  all  like- 
lihood, would  be  better  handled  in  a 
more  thoughtful  and  compassionate 
way  at  the  local  level  and  with  less  ex- 
pense. It  is  an  issue  that  would  benefit 
from  the  Idnd  of  legislative  scrutiny 
that  would  at  least  result  in  a  commit- 
tee report  if  not  deliberate  hearings, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  in  dosing  to 
point  out  that  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  homeless  are  substan- 
tiaL  It  may  be  that  they  are  not  ade- 
quate, but  they  are  not  miserly,  either. 
Aocordhig  to  the  President's  budget 
office,  OMB,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
will  spend  more  than  $260  million  on 
direct  aid  to  the  homeless  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  This  includes  $115  miUion 
for  FEIdA's  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program,  a  program  which, 
since  1983,  has  spent  nearly  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Another  $15  million  is  already  ap- 
pr(H>riated  this  year  for  emergency 
shelter  grants  from  HUD;  over  $100 
million  for  rental  subsidies  for  the 
mmntMny  lu,  homcless,  and  homeless 
families:  $23  million  for  runaway  and 
homeless  youth;  and  nearly  $10  mil- 
lion in  surplus  food,  equipment  and 
facilities  for  the  hcmieless  donated  by 
the  Oovemment  This  is  over  and 
above  very  substantial  private  efforts 
which  are,  in  my  view,  in  the  long  run 
far  more  efficient  as  well  as  a  more  re- 
sponsible and  compassionate  approach 
to  the  problem. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President  OMB  re- 
ports the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  donated  1  billion  dollars'  vrorth  of 
food— last  year— to  charitable  institu- 
tions, soup  kitchens,  and  shelters,  and 
that  the  D^Mrtment  of  Defense  has 
donated  services  worth  $1  billion  to 
homeless  shelters. 

My  point  is  this:  Before  we  add  more 
winuiwM,  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars 
authorlKd  in  this  bUl.  and  create  a 
bunch  of  programs  and  agencies,  we 

could  well  pause  to  examine  whether 

the  money  we  have  already  spent  has 

bem  wisely  spent  whether  or  not  it  is 


achieving  its  purpose,  and  whether  it 
has  helped  to  solve  this  tragic  prob- 
lem. I  personally  believe  that  if  we  did 
so,  we  would  end  up  with  legislaticm 
that  would  took  quite  dlf  fermt  frmn 
what  we  see  here. 

In  the  final  analysis,  as  others  have 
noted,  particularly  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  DoMsmci]  on  an- 
other occasion,  we  need  to  look  at  the 
question  of  the  mental  health  of 
homeless  people.  Many  people  believe, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  share  that  belief, 
that  this  legidatlon  does  not  even  pur- 
port to  address  the  underlying  prob- 
lem which  causes  many  people  to  be 
homeless.  That  is  the  untimely  release 
of  the  mentally  ill  from  ho^itals. 

Mr.  President  as  I  yield  the  floor,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Rboobo  the  editorial  of 
the  Washington  Post  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  which  v>t>eared  under 
the  headline,  "Oestiu^s  and  the 
Homeless."  Oestures  and  the  home- 
less. We  are  seeing  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  response  to  a  fad.  a  popular 
fad.  a  fad  which,  imdoubtedly.  appeals 
to  a  compassionate  instinct  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors.  as  follows: 

[From  the  WMhington  Post  Mar.  4. 19871 

OtSTUUS  AIIB  THI  HOMXLSaS 

Several  memben  of  Consreas.  the  mAyor 
and  a  few  movie  stan  were  scheduled  to 
Q)end  last  night  on  a  grate  to  demonstrate 
their  concern  for  the  homeless.  The  gesture 
continuea  the  strange  glamorization  of  this 
Issue  that  no  one  folly  understands  yet  so 
many  want  to  use. 

The  problem  of  the  homeless  has  arrived 
In  our  midst  with  what  has  to  be  called  un- 
natural speed.  Five  years  ago.  If  headlines 
are  the  measure,  it  hardly  existed.  Now  It 
pervades  the  society.  To  wtiat  extent  has  re- 
ality changed,  to  what  extent  is  this  a  genu- 
ine public  discovery  of  wretchedness  previ- 
ously Ignored,  to  what  extent  is  It  a  media 
artifact?  No  one  quite  knows,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain level  it  does  not  matter.  Tht  people  are 
there,  and  plainly  wretched.  The  Issue  has 
been  selaed  on  by  such  as  several  members 
of  Congress  and  the  mayor  who  were  to 
sleep  last  ni^t  on  the  grates,  seised  on  as 
proof  of  neglect  by  the  society  at  large,  the 
government  and  this  administration,  as 
proof  of  their  own  caring  and  as  a  lever  to 
pass  an  easy  bill  and  set  the  stage  for  pass- 
ing others. 

A  bill  Is  fine,  and  some  of  the  funds  for 
emergency  measures  are  needed.  But  the 
issue  is  more  complex  than  this  hasty  solu- 
tion suggests.  Who  are  the  homeless?  Why 
are  they  suddenly  in  evidence  when  they 
were  not  before?  What  are  their  problems 
and  what  are  the  solutions?  Are  they  mainly 
delnstltutlimallaed  mental  patients?  Or  are 
they  victims  of  tlie  weak  economy  of  teeent 
yean? 

It  lant  a  tidy  world,  but  no  program  can 
be  meaningful  for  long  without  a  better 
sense  tlian  anyone  seems  to  have  of  what  its 
purposes  and  dimensions  are.  The  bQl  In 
Congress  would  create  an  Interagency 
Offloe  on  Homeleasneas.  Do  the  homeless 
reshOy  need  a  separate  agency  to  champion 


their  cause  within  the  government?  Or  do 
they  not  need  stronger  support  from  agen- 
cies along  the  way  to  bwwming  ttamiam, 
better  help  In  their  lives  before  they  end  up 
on  the  grates  and  In  the  makeshift  abetters? 
The  limited  amount  the  bffl  would  provlds 
cannot  mOm  ttae  problem  of  the  bMBSleaB. 
wtiatever  tliat  Is;  It  Is  a  token  aatwint  The 
bUl  would  give  an  addttlonal  $70  mOlian  to 

Agency  to  distribute  food:  $100  railllan  to 
dtles,  states  or  other  InHrcesMW  to  ren- 
ovate buHtUnga  for  use  as  shdten;  $30  mil- 
lion for  tranattlanal  boustng;  extra  funds 
for  outpatient  mental  liealth  care.  Calling  a 
halt  to  the  emptying  of  mental  lUMpltala 
until  the  neoeasary  ocnummtty  mental 
health  programs  are  In  place  is  a  better 
Idea.  The  bfll  skips  oo  the  surface. 

llie  homdeas,  we  say  again,  are  wretched 
people  who  need  hdp.  If  the  goveimaent 
can  help  them  with  some  emergency  funds. 
It  should.  But  there  Is  a  side  to  this  stam- 
pede toward  the  TV  cameras  that  does  no 
one  credit  and  wlU  not  help  the  homdeaa.  It 
Is  much  more  help  for  the  helpers,  at  best 
an  Impulse  without  dear  content  aid  of  the 
kind  we  should  aU  have  learned  long  ago  to 
distrust. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  Mr.  President  I 
want  to  say  in  closing  that  a  more 
thoughtful  vproach  wOl  be  more 
compassionate.  To  send  this  legisla- 
tion—I do  not  entertain  the  idea  that 
it  will  happen— back  to  the  four  com- 
mittees and  ssk  them  to  do  a  more 
workmanlike  Job  will  not  only  result  in 
better  legislation  for  the  homeless  but 
enhance  the  reputation  of  the  Senate 
itself. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Preddent  I 
wish  to  req>ond  briefly  to  a  few  of  the 
points  made  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

First,  no  one  has  suggested  that  this 
bill  is  the  whole  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  homeless.  All  of  us  who 
have  wotlced  on  it  know  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  measure  that  brings  to 
bear  all  the  resources  for  medical  care, 
for  houshig.  and  for  much  else  that 
the  homeless  people  need.  It  is  an 
effort  to  help  alleviate  a  very  severe 
human  proldon.  with  full  recognition 
that  we  are  not  doing  all  we  would  like 
to  do  for  people  who  are  homeless.  I 
believe  it  is  a  reasonably  workmanlike 
measure  which  was  given  careful  con- 
sideration in  a  number  of  commltteea. 

There  was  very  fine  liipartlsan  coop- 
eration in  pr^wrlng  this  bUl  under  the 
leadership  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader.  There  was  some 
Bpted  necessary  because  we  want  to 
try  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  suffering 
of  at  least  some  of  the  homeless  indi- 
viduals and  families  during  the  time 
that  they  are  suffering  as  they  are. 

I  want  to  interrupt  for  one  moment 
to  say  to  the  Soiator  frmn  Oregon 
that  we  wHl  be  ready  to  entertahi  his 
amendment  in  Just  a  moment 

Mr.  President  the  Senator  fmn  Col- 
orado suggested  that  this  is  not  a  na- 
tional problem.  It  is  a  national  prob- 
lem because  natlcmal  poUdes.  unwise 
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Mttrwl  poikim,  bave  oootrlbuted  to 
tlM  fMt  tbat  M)  many  Americans  are 
,  There  have  been  cuts  in 
The  number  of 
peopU  irtio  need  iMletenff  riaes.  but 
rti****-^^  does  not  rtae.  ICany  people 
an  oat  tn  the  streeti  becauee  of  eut- 
tmbkM  In  care  tar  thoae  irtio  are  men- 
tally OL  Fonneriy  they  woe  given 
care,  deeent  oare.  Much  of  that  has ' 
been  cut  off  due  to.  I  think,  very  cal- 
loue  budfet  eats,  ao  they  are  out  in  the 
atieeta.  It  is  a  national  decision  that 
has  led  to  that.  Unemployment  bene- 
fits have  not  been  expanded  as  they 
mltht  have  been,  and  that  is  a  nation- 
al dedaion. 

The  Benator  from  Colorado  suggest- 
ed that  thia  ahould  be  left  to  local  gov- 
emnent.  liocal  government  is  facing 
•QOie  aevne  strains.  We  cut  out  reve- 
nue sharing.  That  adds  to  their 
burden.  The  homeless  are  primarily  in 
fjtMnmiinHJ—  vith  the  Slimmest  re- 
sources, so  the  communities  with  the 
sUmmest  resources  have  the  largest 
homeleas  problem,  and  they  are 
unable  to  cope  with.  If  a  community 
doea  se^  on  its  own  to  help  alleviate 
the  terrible  plight  of  the  homeless, 
the  word  gets  around  and  that  commu- 
nity becomea  a  magnet;  people  are  at- 
tracted to  that  community,  hoping  to 
have  their  homeless  problem  dealt 
with  and  that  community  then  is  over- 
whdmed.  Plainly,  it  is  a  national  prob- 
lem and  that  is  why  we  have  national 
legislation  I 

Mr.  ADAM8  addressed  the  Ch«dr. 

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICEU.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  HaiUn 
amendment  Is  there  further  debate? 

The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKTW.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
BoscHwnz  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRCSUUINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  Presklent.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distingushed  Soiator  from  Iowa.  This 
amendment  will  correct  part  of  the 
error  in  the  way  the  excess  shelter  de- 
duction cap  and  the  standard  deduc- 
ttoi  has  bem  indexed  av&  the  past  6 
years.  Correcting  thtai  mistndexing  will 
keep  more  people  tn  their  i^iartments 
and  homea.  Without  this  correction 
households  on  the  brink  of  homeless- 
ness  wiU  be  forced  to  spend  money  on 
food  Instead  of  for  housing. 

Back  in  1981.  we  were  concerned 
that  the  index  not  reflect  the  histori- 
cally high  interest  rates  we  were  then 
experiencing.  Fortunately,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  has  revised  their 
computation  methods  to  correct  this 
problem.  Unfortunately,  the  change 
that  was  made  in  1981  excluded  con- 
sideration of  very  real  costs  of  home- 
owners, such  as  home  repairs. 

In  many  rural  and  suburban  areas. 
and  even  in  some  dtiea.  a  scarcity  of 
rental  housing  has  forced  many  poor 


f  gmillea  to  sign  land  contracts  or  mort- 
to  borrow  money  to  buy  apart- 
ita  or  homea.  Thus  there  is  a  need 
t4  adjust  this  shelter  cost  index  to  re- 
flect changes  in  these  family  shelter 
costs.  The  problon  now  is  that  the 
index  weights  fuel  costs  too  heavily  in 
relation  to  homeownership  costs.  This 
nreds  to  be  fixed.  For  example,  if 
there  were  another  oil  embargo  the 
food  stamp  index  used  to  adjust  the 

atelter  cost  catt  could  increase  at  a 
uch  faster  rate  than  the  rate  of  in- 
cteaae  of  actual  shelter  costs.  If  oil 
casts  were  tn  drop  the  reverse  distor- 
tion would  occur. 

'Although  the  difference  between 
using  the  corrected  index  instead  of 
t|«  uncorrected  index  may  seem  small. 
t#  a  food  stamp  household  faced  with 
possible  homelessness  it  is  very  Impor- 
tant tliat  even  small  adjustments  in 
the  cap  reflect  changes  in  actual  shel- 
tfr  costs. 

iThe  House  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  found  that  inability  to  pay  for 
shelter  is  a  leading  cause  of  homeless- 
ness. It  therefore,  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  we  take  steps  to  ensure  that 
we  are  not  forcing  households  with 
high  shelter  costs  to  spend  money 
needed  for  rent  or  utilities  on  food.  If 
set  unreasonably  low,  as  it  is  today, 
the  excess  shelter  cap  can  do  just  that 
a$  it  reduces  families'  food  stamps  by 
presuming  that  moneys  needed  for 
shelter  expenses  are  available  fior  food. 
The  exact  nature  of  this  misindexing, 
that  Senator  Habkih  and  I  want  to 
correct,  is  set  forth  in  detailed  letter 
from  the  Congressional  Research 
^rvlce  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
QoHGRXSSiOHAL  RECORD  on  March  5, 
1^87. 

On  a  personal  level,  the  excess  shel- 
t#r  cap  is  of  particular  importance  to 
i^e  and  to  the  people  of  Vermont.  Be- 
cause of  our  location,  shelter  costs 
S0ch  as  heating  expenses  are  particu- 
larly high  in  Vermont.  Many  poor 
bbiiseholds  must  spend  extremely 
Ifrge  proportions  of  their  incomes  Just 
t#  keep  a  roof  over  their  heads.  The 
Vermont  welfare  commissioner.  Ms. 
Veronica  Celani.  testified  before  our 
subcommittee  that  almost  70  percent 
<4  the  food  stamp  households  in  our 
^te  are  being  denied  deductions  for 
legitimate  excess  shelter  expenses  be- 
cause of  the  current  level  of  the  c^.  I 
un  deeply  committed  to  correcting 
t|iis  problem,  for  the  good  of  Ver- 
Etonters  and  needy  people  throughout 
t)ie  country  who  are  threatened  with 
biomelessness. 

[The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Harkin 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  142)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

[Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
I  lotion  on  the  table. 


The 
agreei 

Tho 
Senatl>r 
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motion  to  lay  on  the  table 

to. 

FREBIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
from  Oregon. 


>a  i«i 


(Purpoar.  To  authorise  $30,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  {1987,  sod  to  strike  out  the  case  man- 
aceoient  provision) 

Mr.  I  HATFIEU3.  Mr.  President.  I 
either  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
that  I  would  like  to  call  up  at  this  time 
or  I  wtu  send  a  copy  to  the  deslL. 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The{  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wOl  report. 

Thej  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 


The  I 


Mr. 
unanii 


from  Oregon  [B^.  Hattikld] 
•n  amendment  numbered  141  to 
I  amendment  numbered  SO. 


TFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
lous  consent  that  further  reau- 
the  amendment  be  dispens(»d 


ing  oi 
with. 

Thd  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

EllXR«HCT  COMMUmTT  SSRVICB  HOMKLaSS 

ORAirr  Pbogram 
Part  C  of  TlUe  m  of  Amendment  (No.  90). 
entiUea  "Case  Manacement,"  Is  deleted  and 
the  f  ollowlnc  new  Part  C  is  hereby  added: 

PART  C— EMERGENCY  COMMDNITT 
SERVICES  HOMELESS  ORANT  PRO- 
GRAM 

SBC  nil  paocaAM  autbouzeo. 

Then  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
for  tqe  ttnergency  Community  Services 
Homeless  Grant  Program,  to  be  carried  out 
by  tbejOffice  of  Community  Services  of  the 
Depariknent  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
$20,004,000  for  VacaX  year  1987  and 
$20,009,000  for  fiscal  year  1088.  These  funds 
shall  remain  available  untU  fully  expended. 

SEC  XtX,  PUEPOSBS  OP  GEANTS. 

The  Ipurpoaes  for  which  funds  awarded 
under  ihis  part  must  be  used  are:  the  expan- 
sion of  comprehensive  services  to  the  home- 
less to  k>rovide  f  oUow-up  and  long-term  serv- 
ices td  enaUe  the  homeless  to  make  the 
transition  out  of  poverty,  the  provision  of 
asslstapce  in  obtaining  social  and  mainte- 
nance Borioes  and  income  support  services 
for  the  homeless,  and  to  promote  private 
sector  and  other  assistance  to  the  homeless. 

(a)  A^locaticm  of  funds. 

PronS  funds  iwovlded  under  this  part,  the 
Secretiry  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  fiake  grants  to  State  agencies  that 
also  administer  the  Community  Services 
moA  Grant  ("CSBG")  Act.  43  U.8.C.  1 9901 
et  seq^  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  emer- 
gency joommunlty  services  homeless  grant 
program  funds  to  the  States  in  accordance 
with  |he  formula  set  forth  in  section 
«74(a)<l)  of  the  CSBG  Act  [42  VS.C. 
1 99034x1)1;  Provided  Uukt  if  a  State  does 
not  apt>ly  for  such  funds  or  does  not  submit 
an  apbrovable  application,  the  Secretary 
shall  i$M  the  funds  to  make  grants  directly 
and  organisaUons  in  tbat  State 
with  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
h  (2Xb)  below. 
lUeation  and  aHurmnoes  required, 
to  receive  an  emergency  cmnmu- 
nity  sttvices  homeleas  grant,  a  State  agmcy 
must: 


to 
in 

sul 


(1)  sotanlt  sn  sppUeatlan  to  the  Secretary 
in  the  f onn  and  at  soeb  ttane  as  the  Secre- 
tanr  may  require,  diisrilhlng  the  agenciea 
and  organlsatlaiis  as  well  as  the  acttvlttes 
that  the  State  agency  Intends  to  support 
with  emergency  community  services  home- 
lea  gnmt  program  funds: 

(2)  assure  that  it  will  award  all  of  the 
gnot  funds  it  receives  to  (i)  community 
•ctkn  sgijncilfs  which  are  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  1 67B(cX2XA)  of  the  CSBG  Act 
(42  UAC.  1 9904(cX2XA)]:  (U)  organlsatlMis 
■erving  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers. 
Provided  that  not  leas  tbsn  90%  of  the 
funds  neetnd  shall  be  awarded  to  those 
agencies  and  organisations  which,  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  1907.  are  providing  servtces  to  meet 
the  critically  urgent  needs  of  the  homeless, 
and  (ill)  any  organtaatton  to  which  a  State 
that  applied  for  snd  received  a  waiver  from 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ioes  under  Public  Iaw  98-1S9  made  a  grant 
under  the  CSBG  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(S)  assure  that  emergency  community 
services  liiiiiiilsss  grant  funds  are  not  used 
to  supplsnt  other  programs  for  the  home- 
less administered  by  the  State: 

(4)  assure  that  no  emergency  community 
service  homeless  grant  funds  wHl  be  used  to 
defray  State  agency  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  by  the 
Labor  Committee.  Senator  KxmnDT 
and  Senator  Hatch,  by  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  Senator 
Olbih  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Hxiifz],  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Btbd],  and  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  the  comanager 
of  the  Mil  [Mr.  HumfbhstI. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  basically  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  for  the  Case  Man- 
agement Program  within  the  bill.  The 
network  that  exists  today  of  some 
4.100  stations  under  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Act  is  now  in- 
volved with  baslrally  much  of  the  pro- 
gram that  exists  to  help  the  homeless. 
This  then  provides  a  less  possible  du- 
plicative character  to  the  bill  by  sub- 
stituting this  group  for  the  one  in  the 
bill,  the  FEMA  group.  I  feel  after  talk- 
ing with  the  various  committees  that 
are  involved  and  with  the  leaders  and 
managers  of  the  bUl.  this  will  provide 
for  better  management. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  basical- 
ly constitutes  the  explanation  of  the 
amendment.  As  I  say,  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jections to  this  amendment.  There- 
fore. I  invite  any  response  from  the 
managers  of  the  bUl  at  this  point. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  fine  amendment.  It  serves  a 
valid  purpose,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  almost  always  does  when  he 
offers  an  amendment  or  a  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  This  amendment 
provides  emergency  support  for  an 
array  of  programs  designed  to  aid  the 
h<midea8  that  are  operated  by  agen- 
ciea funded  by  the  community  services 
UodL  grant.  These  programs,  operated 
primarily  by  community  action  agen- 
cies and  migrant  and  aeaaonal  farm- 
worker organlaattons.  include  expan- 
sion of  community  services,  foUowup 


and  l<xig-term  sendees  to  enable  the 
homeleas  to  make  the  transitian  out  of 
poverty  and  the  promotion  of  private 
aecUv  and  other  forms  of  assistance  to 
the  homeless. 

The  selection  of  ccnnmunity  action 
agencies  and  migrant  and  seasonal 
f  armwoAer  organisations  to  adminis- 
ter the  emergency  program  authorlEed 
by  this  legislation  is  important.  It  is 
predicted  on  the  awareness  that  such 
agencies  typically  provide  services  to 
families  in  need  and  represent  the 
most  extensive  netwoik  of  outreach 
centers  of  any  human  services  pro- 
gram, with  more  than  4.100  centers  in 
cities  and  rural  ctHnmunities.  Commu- 
nity action  agenciea  already  have  been 
providing  basic  food  and  shelter  to  the 
homeless  as  well  as  other  types  of  pro- 
grams authoriaed  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
activities  funded  by  the  community 
services  block  grant  and  operated  pri- 
marily by  ccHnmunity  action  agencies 
provide  the  important  access  to  exist- 
ing services  that  the  bipartisan  task 
force  on  homelessness  thought  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  Some  of  the  specific 
services  now  provided  that  would  be 
exiMUided  under  this  provision  involve 
the  coordination  of  social  and  mainte- 
nance services  like  transportation,  re- 
habilitation, prevocational  and  voca- 
tional services.  These  agencies  also 
identify  income  support  services  such 
as  housing,  food  stamps,  and  SSI  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  want  to  add  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  stated. 
These  agencies  are  already  providing 
these  services  effectively  in  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  counties  they  serve. 
They  have  the  experience  suited  to 
the  task  and  most  importantly  this 
provision  does  not  create  a  new  deliv- 
ery me^uiism. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  his  amendment.  It 
has  been  my  experience  in  Pennsylva- 
nia that  the  34  community  action 
agencies  are  providing  a  multitude  of 
essential  services  for  the  homeless. 
Typical  of  the  services  are  information 
and  referral,  emergency  and  tempo- 
rary shelter,  as  well  as  health,  nutri- 
tion, and  permanent  housing  assist- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  there  is  no 
further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  (No.  141)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIEUD.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  HATFIEUD.  Mr.  Prealdenk.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California  for 
his  assistance. 
Mr.  UIVIN  addreased  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  while  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire  is  oa  the 
floor.  I  have  an  amendment  which  haa 
been  cleared  by  both  sides.  It  la  an 
amendment  which  wUl  take  no  more 
than  2  mlnutea.  It  is  a  germane 
amendment.  I  am  wondering  if  at  thia 
point,  while  he  is  on  the  floor,  because 
I  would  not  want  to  do  it  whUe  he  is 
not  on  the  floor.  I  might  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  four  underlying 
amendments  be  laid  aside  for  no  more 
than  4  minutes  to  give  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  offer  this  germane  amendment 
which  has  been  cleared  by  both  sides. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  request  for  unanimous  consent  to 
lay  aside  the  four  underlying  amend- 
ments for  piuDoses  of  consideratian  of 
a  germane  amendment.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  that  request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  have  to  object  »t  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
is  objection. 
Mr.  ADAMS  addressed  theChah-. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  Uke  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  four  amendments  be  set  aside 
so  that  I  may  offer  an  amendment 
that  has  been  cleared  by  both  sides.  I 
am  addressing  Senator  Humphbst  and 
asking  whether  or  not  that  can  be 
done  so  that  I  can  submit  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  request  for  unanimous  consent  to 
set  aside  the  four  underlying  amend- 
ments for  the  purposes  of  offering  a 
germane  amendment.  Is  thne  objec- 
tion? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  regret  I  have  to 

object.  Mr.  President.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  objection. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY    addressed    the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampahire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presidait. 
the  Senate  has  been  making  reason- 
ably good  progress  on  this  bOL  The 
Senator  trom  New  Hampshire  has  not 
objected  to  motions  to  lay  aside  the 
pending  business  so  that  other  ger- 
mane amendments  can  be  dealt  with; 
four  or  five  or  six  have  been  consid- 
ered under  that  arrangement.  But  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  vote  on  the 
Weidcer  amendment. 

Various  Senators  are  accusing  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampahire  of  being 
dilatory.  I  am  not.  I  have  let  these 
amendments  go  through.  I  have  made 
it  perfectly  dear  It  is  not  my  wish  to 
delv  this  bilL  But  I  think  the  time 
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ry  taiquliT.  Mr. 


Tbe  FRUllillNO   OFFICER.   The 
OOMtlim    te    the    Welcker 


vote  on  the  Welder       Mr.  HUMPHREY.  ObJeeticHL 

I  aA  a  pwllAmenta-     !  The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  There 
PTMldent.  What  is  the    i^  objection. 

i^ouKB  worn  ■acau  nrriL  t  am.  tomomkow 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
laianimous  consent  that  when  the 
Glenate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9 
c^dock  tCHUorrow  morning^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
t|iere  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  in- 
q^iire  of  the  majority  leader  how  he  in- 
tends to  proceed  this  evening? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  intend  to  go  out.  be- 
cfiuse  obviously  the  Senator  is  not 
going  to  let  the  Senate  vote  on  cloture 
this  evening:  so  we  wiU  Just  come  in 
and  vote  on  cloture  in  the  morning, 
"nie  Senate  will  come  in  at  9  o'cloclc 

>  One  hour  after  the  Senate  comes  in. 

u>ider  rule  XXll.  the  derk  wiU  call  the 

r^ll  to  establish  a  quorum.  Immediate- 

upon    the    establishment    of    a 

lorum.  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 

>te  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture, 
Ich  would  mean  that  the  Senate 
)uld  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  at  circa  10:15, 10:25. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hanvahire. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  going  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  yield  so  that  I  may  re- 
spond to  what  he  said. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  was  the  Senator's 
request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
^11  the  Senator  from  West  Virgtoia 
yield  so  that  I  may  respond  to  his  re- 
marks? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator for  the  pmpose  of  his  reqwndhig 
t^  my  remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Chair  protect  my  rights 
to  the  floor,  and  I  yield  only  for  a 
sl&tement. 

rThe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
o^t  objection,  the  majority  leader,  re- 
serving his  rights  to  the  floor,  has 
yielded  to  the  Senator  fnnn  New 
^unpshire  for  a  statement  or  inquiry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Fine.  I  i^preciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many,  in- 
cluding the  majority  leader,  who  con- 
tttid  that  this  is  an  emergency  situa- 
tion and  that  we  need  to  move  this 
h^eless  bill  as  quickly  as  possible. 

tl  find  it  Inter^ting  that  we  did  not 
c^me  in  and  proceed  with  this  until  12 
oUock. 

!Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  beg  the  Senator's 

iMr.  President,  the  Senate  should  be 
in  order.  The  Senator  is  entitled  to  be 
hfeard. 


Fine.  Those  who 
•re  intararted  in  expediting  measures  I 
would  think  would  be  in  favor  of  now 
voting  oo  the  Welcker  amendment, 
and  then  when  that  is  disposed  of 
TOtlnc  oo  the  Humphrey  amendment 
and  then  voting  on  other  amendments 
that  Senators  wish  to  offer.  There  is 
no  need  even  to  get  to  a  vote  on  clo- 
ture. We  can  Just  proceed  in  a  very  or- 
deiiy  fashiao  and  I  would  urge  that 
that  would  be  our  couiae. 

Mr.  BYRDaddrcMed  the  Chair. 

The  FRBBIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  relent  and  let  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
doture  today.  Otherwise,  the  Senate  is 
going  to  have  to  vote  on  that  motion 
tomorrow  and  that  will  cause  the 
Senate  to  have  to  come  in  tomorrow 
for  votes.  The  Senate  will  come  in  to- 
morrow but  not  for  votes  imless  this 
matter  is  still  pending.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  be  willing  to  con- 
sent to  allowing  the  Senate  to  vote  on 
doture  now  so  that  Senators  may  cast 
that  vote  and  perhaps  finish  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  I  may  respond, 
Mr.  President—^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frwn  New  WMnpahir.. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  a  much 
simpler  way  to  proceed,  and  that  is  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  pending  business. 
There  is  no  need  of  a  vote  on  doture 
tonight,  tomorrow,  or  next  month.  AU 
we  have  to  do  is  dispose  of  the  pending 
buaineM.  That  is  the  regular  proce- 
dure. I  do  not  know  why  anyone  would 
be  concerned  about  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  notwithstanding 
the  requiranents  of  rule  xxn,  that 
the  Senate  vote  doture  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  have  to  object         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  objection  to  the  unanimous  consent 
request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
vote  on  doture  at  6  o'dock  pjn.  today, 
oo  the  motion  to  invidce  doture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objeettaoto  the  request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  have  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Is  Objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
make  one  man  effort.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  vote  on 
doture  this  evening,  at  7  o'  dock  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  Objection? 
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Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatie  will  be  in  wder. 

Thej  majority  leader  has  yielded  to 
the  Stoator  from  New  Hampshire  for 
a  statfanent  or  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  {BYRD.  I  apologise  to  the  Sena- 
tor.   I 

Mr.  I  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Is 
this  i^  emergency  or  is  it  not?  If  it  Is 
an  onergaicy.  why  did  we  not  turn  to 
this  bOl  until  12  noon?  If  it  is  an  emer- 
gency measure,  why  is  the  majority 
leadei^  pn^osing  to  take  the  Senate 
out  very  shortljr?  Where  is  the  emer- 
gercy?  Either  it  is  or  it  is  not  an  emer- 
gency. 

Of  course,  it  Is  not  an  emergency, 
and  the  dilatory  tactics  of  those  op- 
posing the  Humphrey  amendment 
provelit  is  not  an  emergency.  They  are 
prepared  to  resort  to  dilatory  tactics  in 
an  efjfort  to  defeat  the  Humphrey 
amendment.  That  is  why  I  objected  to 
further  laying  aside  the  pending 
amendment,  to  prove  the  point  that  it 
is  not  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire Who  is  dilatory:  it  is  those  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  repealing  the  pay 
raise. 

The|pending  business  is  the  Welcker 
amen^ent  to  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment. |The  most  expeditious  fashion  in 
whichj  to  move  is  to  dispose  of  these 
amendments,  adopt  the  other  amend- 
ment^ pass  the  bill  tonight,  and  do 
whatever  the  leadership  wants  us  to 
do  tonight.  That  is  the  expeditious 
way  to  proceed,  and  that  is  what  I  pro- 
pose. 

However,  since  the  majority  leader 
has  n^ade  it  dear  that  it  is  not  an 
:y  and  he  will  use  dilatory 
-within  the  rules,  as  he  has  a 
do— it  is  not  my  wish  to  hold 
amendments.  Therefore,  I 
ktertain  them— that  is  the  wrong 
will  not  object  to  setting  aside 
idlng  business  on  an  amend- 
>y-amendment  basis  with  re- 
the  main  amendment  only. 

The  {reason  I  asked  for  this  colloquy 
is  that  I  want  to  make  the  point  that  I 
am  rcBdy  to  move  in  an  expeditious 
f ashioto  to  finish  the  bill  tonight.  It  is 
not  toe  Senator  from  New  Hanuwhire 
who  \i  holding  up  the  bilL  It  Is  those 
holdlik  up  the  amendment  to  repeal 
the  peiy  raise.  I  Just  want  to  make 
dear  who  the  villains  of  the  piece  are. 
It  is  not  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, j 

The!  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 
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Mr. 


MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 


the  mi  ijority  leader  yield? 

BCr.  BYRD.  Yes;  on  the  same  condi- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Re- 
serving the  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  &YRD.  Mr.  President,  less  than 
10  feat  fran  the  Senator  there  is  a 
conveisaUon  going  on.  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  jdiacourteous  to  others,  but  the 
Senator  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  and 


the  camera  Is  on  him  and  on  the 
pecvle  Just  behind  him  who  are  talk- 
ing.   

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatif  wHl  be  In  order. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  of  ger- 
maneness poadbly  affecte  the  amend- 
ment I  have  at  the  desk.  It  has  to  do 
with  providing  additional  food— that 
is.  commodities  we  have  in  storage, 
that  the  United  States  owns. 

People  are  himgry.  The  amendment 
deals  with  a  situation  in  which  a  Gov- 
ernor makes  a  request,  meeting  a  set 
of  criteria— hinder  unemployment 
rates,  obvious  needs  to  have  more 
flour  and  commeal.  powdered  milk. 
Perhaps  that  is  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment. But  I  am  reminded  of  the  Bible, 
where  we  are  instructed  that  not  by 
bread  alone  does  man  live.  The  bill 
provides  shelter  to  help  some  unfortu- 
nate people  live.  I  also  Icnow  that  with- 
out bread,  without  food,  man  does  not 
live  at  all. 

Now,  whether  the  amendment  is 
viewed  as  nongermane,  I  am  not  sure. 
But  I  would  like  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  not  believe  it  has  any 
opposition. 

I  ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  would 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  see  if .  within  his  heart,  he 
does  not  find,  as  I  do.  that  it  is  perfect- 
ly germane,  that  it  is  needed,  and  that 
it  should  be  adcq^ted. 

OBOIK  FOB  laCBB  UIRn.  t:iB  AJC.  TOMOBmOW 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  propound  my 
request 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9:15  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  made  a  request  for  a 
recess  until  9:15  am.  tomorrow.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  will 
yield  the  floor  now,  but  I  yidd  only 
for  the  purpose  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mtmtana  inquiring  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  if  he  may  call  up  his 
amendment;  and  if  that  is  agreed  to,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  yielded  the  floor 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  for  the 
purpose  of  an  inquiry  to  the  Senator 
trtMn  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  did  not 
yield  the  floor  to  any  Senator.  I  said 
that  I  would  yidd  the  floor  for  the 
purpose  of  the  two  Senators  dedding 
whether  or  not  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana may  call  up  his  amendment 
today.  If  there  is  an  agreement  that 
they  may,  I  jrield  the  floor. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President  I 
pn^ound  that  question  to  my  friend 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  there  a  differ- 
ence between  asking  and  pn^Munding? 
I  respond  in  any  event  Plainly,  the 
danger  to  the  Senator's  amendment 
arises  from  the  doture  motion  filed  by 
our  bdoved  leader.  The  doture 
motion,  if  the  doture  vote  is  success- 
ful, will  cause  the  Melcher  amendment 
to  fall  and  will  cause  any  nongermane 
amendment  pending  to  f  alL 

So  the  danger  to  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion arises  from  the  doture  motion 
filed  by  the  leader  of  his  party.  If  the 
Senator  is  concerned  on  that  point  he 
should  take  it  up  with  the  leader  of 
his  party. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President  if  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire  will  fur- 
ther yield  on  this  matter,  the  amend- 
ment is  simply  drafted  in  a  very 
straightforward  way.  The  amendment 
could  be  drafted  to  make  it  germane 
by  changing  a  litUe  bit  of  what  is  in 
the  bill  before  us  after  doture  is 
either  invoked  or  is  not  invoked.  But 
in  either  case,  the  amendment  belongs 
with  the  bilL  That  is  the  only  point  I 
am  making. 

I  am  Just  drawing  the  amendment  to 
suit  the  circumstances  now.  I  do  not 
believe  It  would  be  an  amendment  that 
could  not  be  made  germane  should  do- 
ture be  invoked.  I  will  Just  save  the 
Parliamentarian,  myself  and  my  staff 
some  time  Just  to  have  it  considered  as 
is.  It  is  not  far  off  from  the  purpose  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  it 
is  not  my  wish  or  plan  to  act  as  traffic 
cop  here.  I  find  that  role  embarrassing 
actually.  But  I  will  reserve  all  of  the 
rights  which  any  Senator  has  with  re- 
spect to  any  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment requeste. 

lb.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  charged  with  keeping  any 
Senator  from  calling  up  a  nongermane 
amendment  at  this  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consmt  that  I  may 
jrield  the  floor  with  the  proviso  that 
no  motions  will  be  in  order  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  matter  before  the 
Senate  or  the  pending  question  before 
the  Senate  and  that  only  those 
amendments  may  be  called  up  which 
are  nongermane  and  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
may  give  his  consent  to  calling  up. 

Obviously,  no  Senator  can  call  up 
any  amendment  in  the  present  stage 
unless  there  is  consent  and,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Soiator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire wishes  to  give  consent  calling  up 
another  amendment,  that  is  fine  with 
me.  But  I  do  not  want  to  yidd  the 
floor  unless  I  may  have  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate  to  yidd 
with  the  understanding  that  there  wiU 
be  no  motion  made  and  no  amendment 
set  aside,  the  two  pending  lines  of 
amendments  may  not  be  set  aside  for 


any  amendment  other  than  a  nonger- 
mane amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  reaerrlng 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
did  not  hear  the  requert^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  a  request  for  a  restatement 
of  the  request  tor  the  imanlmous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  mis- 
spoke. I  meant  germane  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
right. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
had  requested  clarification  of  the 
imanimous  consent  request 

Has  there  been  such  dariflcattoi?  If 
so,  is  there  any  objection  to  the  re- 
quest for  unanimous  cooaent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  Just  so  I 
may  consult  with  the  majority  leador 
for  a  moment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  mis- 
spoke earlier.  Let  me  rephrase  my  re- 
quest 

I  yield  the  floor  with  the  under- 
standing that  no  motions  may  be  made 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
imless  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  I  agree  on  such  motion  to 
be  made  and  with  the  understanding 
likewise  that  no  amendment  that  is 
not  germane  may  be  offered. 

This  would  be  in  accordance  with 
the  understanding  that  I  think  we  al- 
ready have  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  the 
two  lines  of  amendments,  one  line 
being  the  substitute  and  the  other  line 
being  the  House  bill,  may  be  set  aside 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  agrees  to  setting  aside 
thereof  to  let  in  a  germane  amend- 
ment 

I  do  not  mind  his  doing  that  but  I 
do  not  want  any  motions  to  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  I  undo-- 
stand  the  thrust  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  am  advised  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  offering  any  mo- 
tions with  reference  to  any  pending 
amendment  or  any  other  motions.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  motions.  The  only  other  Senator 
who  mii^t  have  had  that  in  mind  Indi- 
cated to  me  earlier  that  he  would  not 
offer  his  motion.  So  under  the  circum- 
stances I  have  no  objection  to  the  re- 
quest   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  know  it 
is  5:45  pjn.,  but  I  always  tend  to  be  op- 
timistic in  these  matters.  I  still  hope 
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«•  ml^t  tw   aide 
nfttCT  ttili  rrmnlnr 

I  know  the  Senator  ftom  New  Hamp- 
tbin  wanta  to  preaore  hli  righta  and 
''■**»«»^  abookL  I  do  know  I  meak  tot 
aome  Itai^Mn.  on  both  ildea.  who 
would  Uke  to  levre  thla  evenlnc.  but 
win  not  and  wfll  be  here  tomorrow. 

I  think  right  now.  if  I  am  aoeurate. 
we  nay  have  outalde  four  or  fire  who 
wm  be  gone  tomorrow.  I  nndostand 
the  point  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampahlre  la  that  if  we  want  to  vote 
on  hla  amendment  we  ean  diapoae  of 
thla  bill  thla  evening. 

Tliere  appean  to  be  ainne  disagree- 
ment on  irtildi  vote  should  oome  first. 

I  happen  to  be  supporting  the  home- 
leas  bOL  I  would  Uke  to  pass  the  home- 
leas  bOl  without  the  pay  amendment 
on  it.  I  voted  against  the  pay  raise  au- 
dnay.  not  too  loud,  but  I  voted  "no." 
We  have  already  voted  on  that  issue.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  more  times  we 
are  going  to  vote  on  it. 

I  voted  for  the  majority  leader's 
amendment  yesterday  because  it  made 
senae  to  me.  Under  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, if  pecq^  do  not  want  their  raise, 
they  can  turn  it  back  in.  But  that 
amendment  failed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  only  have 
three  or  four  amendments,  as  I  under- 
stand two  or  three  of  those  could  be 
disposed  of  very  qulddy.  We  are  going 
to  have  about  90  Members  present  to- 
morrow, maybe  more.  And  based  on 
our  head  count,  and  the  head  count  of 
the  majority  leader  there  are  more 
than  enough  votes  to  invoke  cloture. 

It  is  my  Job  on  this  side  to  protect 
every  Senator,  certainly  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampahlre.  But  I  must  also 
try  to  protect  other  Senators  who  are 
going  to  miss  some  votes  tomorrow  be- 
cause of  idans  they  had  made  and 
cannot  change.  They  had  no  assurance 
we  would  not  be  in  Rriday.  But  if 
there  is  still  some  way  to  resolve  this 
matter  I  hope  we  oould  do  it  between 
now  and  6:15  pjn.,  since  I  know  people 
have  other  oUlgations  yet  this 
evening. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
want  to  thank  the  Republican  leader 
and  I  also  have  to  restate  what  I 
stated  earlier  today  on  two  or  three  oc- 
whlch  he  has  taken  cogni- 
I  of  by  his  statement. 

I  had  indicated  earlier  today  that  I 
am  under  an  obligation  to  close  the 
Senate  down  or  attempt  to  go  out  by 
no  later  than  7:30  pju.  today.  There  is 
an  important  meeting  in  the  dty.  The 
radio  and  television  oorremxmdents 
are  having  a  dtama-  and  a  good  many 
Senators  on  both  sides  have  been  in- 
vited. I  have  Indicated  earUer  that  I 
would  Uke  to  have  the  Senate  go  out. 
So  I  do  not  wish  to  stay  in  later  unless 
It  is  absidutcly  unavoidable. 

I  think  we  kind  of  have  to  fish  or  cut 
bait  pretty  soon  because  if  we  have 
the  doture  vote  now,  we  are  sUU  going 
to  have  at  least  one  roUcall  vote  and 


would  be  aa  final 


of  the 


do  not  know  whether  or  not  there 
id  be  amendments  called  up  that 
Id  require  roUcall  votes  or  not. 
It  I  would  have  to  say,  with  the 
tubllcan  leader,  that  if  we  are  going 
tojvote  on  cloture,  we  ou^t  to  do  it 
wiihin  the  next  25  minutes  to  a  half - 
ai^hour.  And  even  that  soon  now,  if 
th^re  are  smendments,  many  amend- 
ments, that  remain  to  be  caUed  up 
umler  cloture  that  are  germane,  it  is 
gomg  to  be  difficult  to  complete  action 
onohe  bill  now  tcmight. 
So  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President, 
the   PRBSIDpTO   OFFICER.   The 
majority  leader  has  yielded  the  floor. 
Mr.  ADAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PREBIDINO   OFFICUU.   The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

ilr.  AOAMa  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
unlerstanding  at  the  present  time, 
uimer  the  unanimous-consent  request 
th|it  has  been  agreed  to,  that  germane 
aotendments  could  be  offered  that  had 
been  cleared.  But  I  would  not  offer  my 
aa^endment  if  the  Senator  from  New 
^Anpehire  is  »«Bl'"t-**"*"g  the  same 
'  Ition  that  he  was.  And  I  would  in- 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
■and  I  do  not  yield  the  floor,  but 
for  the  purpose  so  that  he  may 
er  my  question— if  he  Is  going  to 
lect  to  germane  amendments,  we 
Id  like  to  be  aware  of  that  because 
will  reserve  and  either  decide 
whether  we  will  offer  them  or  not 
ouer  them  tomorrow  so  that  the  ma- 
Jofity  leader  and  Republican  leader 
can  make  a  decision  now  as  to  whether 
they  wish  to  move  to  adjourn.  We  cer- 
ti^ily  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of 
the  other  Members  if  we  are  not  going 
to  I  proceed  any  further.  For  that  pur- 
poae,  I  make  the  inquiry  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire.  I  will  cer- 
tainly not  offer  my  amendment  if  he 
hi^  objection  and  then  the  majority 
leader  is  in  a  position  where  he  may 
proceed  to  adjourn  the  Senate  for  the 

evening.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington,  while  main- 
taining the  floor,  has  asked  the  Sena- 
from  New  Hampshire  to  respond  to 
inquiry. 
le  Senator  fnnn  New  Hampshire. 

HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President, 
the   Parliamentarian   ruled   the 

nendment  germane? 
Ir.  ADAMS.  The  Parliamentarian 
has  ruled,  I  might  say,  that  this 
amendment  that  I  would  offer  is  ger- 
mane. We  are  offering  no  amendments 
tnat  are  not  germane  and  would  not 
f  i^  within  the  germaneness  rule. 

fSi.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  not  object 
t6  setting  sside  the  amendments  for 
that  purpose. 
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To  limit  caae  manacement  lerv- 
iOM  \kirMieA  under  title  ZIZ  of  tbe 
Public  Health  Senioe  Act  unlea  nieh 
aenrlos  would  tndude  the  provlaian  of  rep- 
reeentittve  pairee  servlcee  under  certain 
drcun  itancee) 
Mr.  4l)AMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amehdment  to  the  desk. 

The  jPRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senatot  from  Washington  has  moved 
that  tfa^  four  underlying  amendments 
be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering aj  germane  ammdment.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objectitm.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  IdAMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
had  no^  renewed  that  motion.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Chair  ruling  on  that. 

The  iFRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tbe    Senator    from    Washington    [Mr. 

Adams]  propoaea  an  amendment  numbered 

IIX 

Mr.  Ja)AMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
>us  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  { the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  IPRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senatoi-  has  moved  for  unanimous 
consent  to  waive  the  reading  of  the 
balanci  of  the  amendment.  Is  there 
any  objection?  Without  objection,  it  is 
soordcied. 

The  ^mendent  reads  as  follows: . 

On  page  46,  Une  7.  inaert  the  following: 

"None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprlal|ed  by  this  Act.  may  be  spent  unless 
the  provision  of  caae  management  under 
this  suOKcUon  also  Includes  the  provision. 
In  tbe  <Bse  of  a  Iwmieleas  Indhrtdual  receiv- 
ing aid  under  title  ZVI  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  of  representative  payee  servtoes.  In 
accordaitce  with  section  1631(aX2)  of  such 
Act,  If  ^e  public  or  private  entity  carrying 
out  the  I  project  under  this  section  Is  desig- 
nated bV  the  Secretary  to  provide  such  rep- 
resentative payee  services.". 

Mr.  ^AMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  The  new 
Emer^mcy  Assistance  for  Homeless 
Mentany  111  Individuals  Block  Grant 
requiroB  service  provider  to  provide 
case  mknagonent  services  to  homeless 
indlvlmials  who  have  chronic  mental 
illnesses.  This  ammdment  would  add 
as  one  such  case  management  service 
the  provision  of  representative  payee 
servtectt  to  homeless  individuals  receiv- 
ing aid  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  cases  where  the  Social 
Administration  designates 
ice  provider  as  payee. 

The  ease  management  services  speci- 
fied in  the  biU  before  us  are  compre- 
hensive and  detailed.  Service  providers 
under  the  act  are  encouraged  to  in- 
volve thonselves  intimately  in  the 
daily  living  activities  of  the  people 
they  serve.  These  case  management 
services  include  the  preparation,  and 
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provisiDn  of  mental  health  services  to 
the  in  Uvktual.  assistance  in  obtaining 
and  o  >ordlnating  social  and  mainte- 


every  3  months,  of  a  plan  for 


nanoe  services  for  the  individual,  in- 
eluding  tranqMUtation  services.  habiU- 
tatlon  and  rehabiUtatlon  services,  pre- 
vocational  and  vocational  services,  and 
housing  servioes:  and  assistsnre  in  ob- 
taining income  support  servioes  such 
as  housing  assistance,  food  stamps, 
and  supplemental  security  income  ben- 
efits. 

This  amendment  makes  a  logical  ad- 
dition to  this  list.  A  primary  source  of 
income  support  services  for  disabled 
individuals.  inclucUng  the  chronically 
mentally  ill  homeless  who  will  be 
served  by  this  new  program,  is  supple- 
mental security  income  [SSIl  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Social  Security  regulations  provide 
that  if  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  a 
beneficiary,  payment  of  their  benefits 
will  be  made  to  a  representative  payee. 
Furthermore,  representative  payees 
must  be  selected  for  individuals  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  solely  on  the  basis  of 
disablUty,  and  who  are  medically  de- 
termined to  be  a  drug  addict  or  alco- 
hoUc. 

Representative  payees  are  obligated 
to  use  the  benefits  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  beneficiary.  This  generally 
means  distributing  funds  for  basic 
needs  like  food  and  shelter. 

Homeless  individuals  who  are  men- 
tally ill  are  in  particular  need  of  this 
service.  They  are  a  transient  popula- 
tion without  a  fixed  mailing  address 
where  a  check  can  be  sent.  They  often 
have  no  close  relatives  available  to 
assist  them.  This  means  that  too  often 
the  payee  will  be  someone  who  ex- 
ploits the  individual,  and  does  not  use 
the  benefits  for  their  best  interests. 

Assistance  with  money  management 
should  be  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
any  assistance  to  the  homeless.  En- 
abling individuals  to  obtain  financial 
stability  is  a  crucial  factor  in  bringing 
emotional  stabiUty  to  the  lives  of 
these  imfortunate  people. 

This  amendment  encourages  service 
providers  under  this  biU  to  work  with 
their  clients  who  are  receiving  SSI  to 
ensure  that  they  are  receiving  appro- 
priate payee  services.  Furthermore, 
service  providers  are  reqiiired  to  pro- 
vide representative  payee  services  if 
they  are  designated  as  payee  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  This 
means  that  in  cases  where,  due  to  the 
lack  of  another  appropriate  payee,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  deter- 
mines that  such  a  service  provider 
would  be  the  most  appropriate  payee, 
the  service  provider  must  provide  this 
service. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment to  require  service  providers 
under  the  mental  health  section  of 
this  bm  to  provide  these  services  to  all 
of  their  clients.  This  provision  is 
meant  to  deal  with  emergency  situa- 
tions where  no  other  payee  is  avaO- 
able.  I  believe  that  the  honeless  bOl  as 
a  whole  does  not  contain  adequate  fi- 
nancial resources  to  properly  deal  with 


this  crisis.  SSI  benefits  paid  to  home- 
less mentally  ill  individuals  rqiresent 
a  vital,  existing  reaouioe  that  must  be 
utHlaed  as  efficiently  as  possible  on 
behalf  of  theae  benefidariea.  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  heU>  ensure 
that  this  wiU  occur. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
firm  support  for  this  hcnneless  bill  as  a 
whole.  The  managers  of  this  bUl.  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  are  to 
be  commended  for  acting  quidily  to 
address  this  crisis,  and  drafting  a  gen- 
uine bipartisan  bilL 

The  homeless  population  in  this 
country  is,  from  all  reliable  accounts, 
getting  larger  every  year.  This  is  a 
problem  that  is  not  going  away.  Not 
only  is  it  a  disgrace  that  in  such  a  rich 
country  people  ideep  out  on  the  streets 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  or  scavenge 
through  diimpsters  for  food,  but  the 
steady  increase  in  this  population  is  a 
bleak  omen  for  our  future  as  a  nation. 

In  this  country  the  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  is  now  a  chasm.  More  and 
more  families  live  on  the  brink  of  eco- 
nomic disaster.  All  it  takes  is  a  major 
illness  or  a  Job  lost  to  a  plant  closing, 
and  hard-working  American  families 
become  part  of  the  faceless  underclass 
out  there  on  the  streets  scrambling  for 
food  and  shelter. 

This  bill  obviously  does  not  address 
the  social  and  economic  conditions 
that  are  generating  this  silent  tragedy. 
It  addresses  a  disease,  not  the  cause.  It 
is  emergency  legislation,  designed  to 
get  help  out  on  the  streets  as  quickly 
as  possible.  This  legislation  is  innova- 
tive and  covers  a  broad  spectnmi  of 
needs,  including  housing,  emergency 
food  and  shelter  needs,  health  and 
mental  health  services,  education,  nu- 
trition. Job  training,  and  coordination 
of  existing  Government  efforts  to  aid 
the  homeless. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  in 
order  to  help  homeless  individuals 
make  the  transition  from  homeless- 
ness  to  independence,  service  providers 
must  help  bring  temporary  stability  to 
people's  lives.  This  bill  gives  providers 
more  tools  to  accomplish  this  task.  It 
is  then  up  to  us  in  Government,  Mr. 
President,  to  take  the  next  step  and 
tackle  the  larger  economic  and  social 
conditions  that  are  forcing  this  trage- 
dy upon  us. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  recognizes 
that  homeless  individuals  need  more 
than  food  and  shelter.  They  also  need 
assistance  in  achieving  temporary  sta- 
biUty hi  theh  Uves. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
aware  of  this  in  my  home  dty.  We 
have  a  great  many  people  there  who 
are  veterans  of  the  unfortunate  con- 
flict we  had  in  the  Pacific  who  have 
arrived  at  an  age  where  they  need  as- 
sistance. We  also  were  one  of  the 
States  where  we  believe  we  pursued  an 
enlightened  policy  of  releasing  people 
who  had  been  institutionalized.  These 


people  need  asslstanoe  far  more  than 
Just  money  assistance. 

Therefore,  the  provlaiooa  of  thla  bill 
that  provide  for  assistance  to  the  man- 
agement of  their  Uvea  are  very  impw- 
tant  to  give  them  that  stabOlty  so  that 
they  can  make  a  transition  to  inde- 
pendence. 

Accordingly,  the  mental  health 
grants  section  of  this  biU  require  that 
certain  "case  management  aerviees"  be 
provided  to  the  homeless. 

This  amendment  simply  adds  to  that 
list  the  provision  of  representative 
payee  services  to  homeleas  todividuals 
receiving  aid  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  tai  those  eaaes 
where  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion designates  the  service  provider  as 
payee. 

Mr.  Preddent,  this  does  not  require 
any  additional  mcmey.  This  simply  is 
directed  toward  requiring  the  payees 
who  have  been  designated  to  provide 
the  servioes  for  the  homdess  and  for 
many  of  the  helpless  within  the  home- 
less. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  Is 
dear.  Homeless  individuals  who  are 
mentally  iU  often  find  themselves  ex- 
ploited and  their  benefits  diverted. 
The  Social  Security  Administration  al- 
ready has  the  authority  to  require  the 
use  of  a  representative  payee  when  a 
person  is  found  not  ci4>able  of  manag- 
ing their  money  or  is  an  alcohoUc  or  a 
drug  addict. 

The  amendment  does  not  expand 
this  authority  nor  does  it  change  the 
conditions  under  which  a  payee  can  be 
required.  It  simply  says  that  service 
providers  under  the  mental  health 
grants  section  of  this  bill,  who  wlU  al- 
ready be  providing  a  variety  of  man- 
agement services  specified  in  this  legis- 
lation.  must  serve  as  a  representative 
payee  if  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration determines  that,  due  to  lack  of 
another  i4>propriate  payee,  the  service 
provider  is  in  the  t>est  podtlon  to 
assume  that  req>onstlriUty. 

To  darlly  further,  this  amendment 
would  require  that  case  management 
services  indude  the  ldentificati<m  of 
who  is  providing  representative  payee 
services  in  accordance  with  sectiaa 
1631(aK2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
If  the  mental  health  provider  finds 
that  no  individual  la  deirignat,ed  as  rep- 
resentative payee,  or  if  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  chooeee  to  reas- 
sign who  wlU  be  designated  as  repre- 
sentative payee,  then  the  provider  of 
mental  health  services,  if  designated, 
would  act  as  representative  payee. 

Mr.  Preddent.  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  by  the  managers  on  both 
sides.  We  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  parties  on  both  sides,  both 
the  minority  and  the  majority. 

Mr.  President,  that  ocmdudes  my 
statement  and  presmtation.  I  hope 
that  this  amradment  might  be  adopt- 
ed. I  do  not  beUeve  it  is  oontroverslaL 
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tt  dow  not  add  addtttanal  money*  to 
the  Wn.  It  rimply  proifldM  •  MTvloe  to 
ttafow  irtio  need  proteetian  under  this 


I  yield  the  floor. 

TlM    FRBBUXNO    OFVICER.    Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 


Itr.  DOUirtitiiieinil  the  Chair. 
Tlie  FRHBDIMO  O^nCER.  The 
Benefnr  from  Kansas,  the  minority 


Mr.  DOIX.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Jmt  indtcate  irtiat  the  Senator  from 
WashlDCtan  has  already  indicated, 
thait  «•  have  no  objection  on  this  side. 
It  Is  a  good  amendment.  We  urge  its 


addressed    the 


The  FICBBn>INO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  drtiate? 

Ut.     CRANSTON 
Chair.       

The  FRBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  fine  amendment.  We  are  liappy  to 
aeoept  it.  I  aivtlaud  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  his  initiative  in  offer- 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very   much.   I   thank   the   minority 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  drtiate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agredng  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 

AlMMS]. 

Hie  amendment  (No.  112)  vas 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  suggest 
the  ahsenee  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  suggested  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  The  clerk  will  call 
therolL 

The  assistant  legislative  deik  pro- 
ceeded to  eaU^e  rolL 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  be  reednded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoHUMMM).  ¥nthout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.       

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  gixie  over  the  amendment  that  I 
would  like  to  offer  and  found  that  it  is 
germane.  Thoefore,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous ccxisent  that  the  pending  busi- 
ness may  be  tempomfly  set  aside  for 
the  purpose  of  caBing  up  my  amend- 
ment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
thge  objectiop? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  did  not 
hear  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  state  his  unanimous-con- 
sent requesta^i? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  my 
amendment  wUdi  has  been  f  oimd  to 
be  germane  by  the  Parliamentarian. 


tThe     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
tl^ere  objectkm?  It  is  so  ordered. 

(ftirpose:  To  penntt  e«d>  State  to  receive 
fMMV  ooBUBoditta  under  TXPAP  if  Oover- 
aor  requests  more  for  the  needy) 
Mr.   MELCHER.   Mr.   President.   I 

hAve  an  amendmmt  at  the  desk  and  I 

aK^f  or  its  immediate  consideration, 
frhe   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

d^  win  report 
file  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

aslfoUows: 
t%e  Senator  from  Mmtans  [Mr.  Mil- 

c^il  propoeee  an  amendment  numbered 

lis. 

MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

>us  consent  that  further  read- 

of  the  amendment  be  dlspmsed 

le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
;  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
le  amendment  is  as  f  oUows: 
tbe  m^iropriate  place  in  the  pending 
1  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 


Is    newer 


"the  Tenvorary  Kmertency  Pood  Avist- 
antx  Act  of  1983  (7  U.8.C.  «12c  note)  is 
artended  by  inserttnc  after  section  302  tbe 
f  otowing  new  section: 

"AVAILABILITT  Or  COC  COIOIODITIKS 

tSsc.  aoSA.  (aXl)  Notwithstanding  any 
ot^er  provision  of  law,  and  subject  to  such 
aieotmts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
prtoriatfcm  Acts,  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
199S.  1M9,  and  1990  omunoditles  aoquired 
byj  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that 
art  in  excess  of  quantities  needed  to— 

1(A)  cany  out  other  domestic  draiation 
tnigrams, 

"(B)  meet  other  domestic  obligation  (in- 
cluding quantities  needed  to  cazry  out  a 
payment-in-ldnd  acreage  diversion  pro- 
gram). 

1(C)  meet  intematiiHial  market  develop- 
ment and  food  aid  cmmnitments.  and 

j(D)  carry  out  the  farm  price  and  inc(»ne 
stabilisation  purposes  of  the  Agricultural 
Affiustment  Act  of  1938,  the  Agrieultuial 
Ad  of  1949.  and  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ra^on  Charter  Act,  may  be  made  available 
unller  this  sectl<m  by  the  Secretary. 

1(2)  The  Secretary  shall  in  the  case  of 
fl«|ur  and  commeal  and  may  in  tbe  case  of 
rice,  honey,  butter  and  mmfat  dry 
make  such  excess  commodities  avail- 
in  any  State,  in  addition  to  the  normal 
at  of  commodities  (adjusted  by  any 
1)  under  this  Act,  at  the  request 
chief  executive  otfioa'  of  such  State 
)  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that— 
t(AXi)  individuate  in  such  State  who  are 
ble  to  receive  commodities  under  this 
.  are  not  receiving  commodities  dlstrlbut- 
ler  over  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
the  number  of  unemployed  Individ- 
in  such  State  has  increased  during  tbe 
period  ending  on  the  date  the  certlf  1- 
[  Is  made,  and 

)  the  dlstrfbutitm  of  commodities 
uiider  this  subsection  in  such  State  will  not 
simstantlaUy  dlsidsce  the  commercial  sale 
ofjeommodities  in  such  State. 

7(3)  Commodities  made  available  imder 
tta|s  subsection  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
mSde  avahahle  witbout  diarge  or  credit  In 
such  fiscal  year.  In  a  usable  f  ram.  for  use  by 
d^dble  recipient  agencies  in  such  State." 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
aqiendment  Is,  simply  put,  to  add  a 


satisfy 
timal 


Apnl  9, 1987 

definition  to  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  ki  distriliuUng  surplus  commod- 
ities t>  the  needy.  Spedftcally.  the 
amend  mmt  identifies  those  ocmimod- 
Ities  tl  lat  are  in  surplus,  particularly 
thoae  hat  are  in  heavy  surplus,  and 
says  tli  at  the  Secretary,  if  he  gets  a  re- 
quest ^orm  the  Governor  of  a  State 
that  satisfies  a  series  of  criteria  that 
are  est  ihllshed  in  the  amendment.  wiU 
that  request  by  making  addi- 
flour.  oommeal.  or  other  sur- 
plus CO  nunoditiee  available. 

Lstft  August  I  was  in  Montana 
during  the  wheat  harvest,  and  I  foimd 
that  Iq  community  actioD  programs  in 
parts  of  the  State  flour  was 
le  even  though  wheat  was 
we  found  at  times  we 
find  storage  on  the  ground. 
It  that  was  a  very  stark,  un- 
condition.  The  needy  people 
the  ccmimodity  distribution 
and  go  in  and  get  cheese, 
s(»neatiies  smne  honey,  or  dry  pow- 
dered milk,  and  sometimes  some  flour. 
Whe^  we  have  an  abundance  of 
wheat  lavailahle  under  Federal  owner- 
ship ttiat  we  cannot  even  store  except 
tempoiarily  on  the  ground,  that  is  an 
ironic  situation  and  one  we  do  not 
want  b»  see  exist. 

Our  vheat  is  not  stored  any  longer 
on  the  ground  In  Montana,  but  it  is 
stored  an  proper  storage.  However,  the 
surplus  is  huge,  as  it  is  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  wheat-producing  parts  of 
this  country. 

I  haive  checked  with  some  other 
States  vdA  found  that  they,  more  used 
to  U8i»g  cotnmeal.  found  themselves 
not  ab)e  to  have  suf  fidoit  amounts  of 
oommtel  available  to  distribute  to  the 
poor.  This  is  not  a  situation  that  we 
want  t6  see  continued  for  those  people 
so  hungry.  This  is  one  of  the 
of  food  that  they  can  put  on 
lie. 
am  proposing,  Mr.  President, 
add  to  this  bill  the  impetus 
more  of  the  surplus  commod- 
3le.  The  bUl  already  sajn  in 
makes  a  variety  available  to 
the  pobr.  This  specifies  those  commod- 
ities that  are  in  excess  and  directs,  if 
the  Governors  of  the  States  can  satis- 
fy thisjcrlteria  and  requests  additional, 
that  they  be  aUowed  to  have  it  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Let  me  give  that  criteria. 
Wheti  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
a  State,  that  is,  the  Governor,  certifies 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
individuals  in  such  State  who  are  eiigl- 
ive  cmnmodities  under  this 
receiving  commodities  dis- 
under  other  provisions  of  this 
number  of  unenuiloyed  in- 
in  such  State  has  increased 
90-day  period  aiding  on 
this  ootiflcation  is  made,  and 
ition  of  commodities  under 
ibeection  in  such  State  wiU  not 
itially  diqilace  the  commerical 
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sale  of  commodities  in  such  State,  the 
Governor  having  made  that  request  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  wiU  do  aU 
in  his  iwwer  to  make  available  the 
cnnmodlties  that  we  have,  such  as 
wheat  aiud  commeal  in  particular,  but 
also  cheese,  rice,  honey,  butter,  and 
nonfat  dried  milk. 

The  amendment  is  simply  drafted  to 
make  sure  that  surplus  commodities 
that  we  have  wiU  be  put  into  those 
areas  of  the  country  and  Into  those 
particular  programs,  community 
action  programs,  that  distribute  these 
kinds  of  commodities  to  the  needy.  I 
think  we  WiU  aU  feel  better  if  it  is  ac- 
complished. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment can  be  adopted. 

BCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlClilK.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  115)  was 
agreed  to.    

Mr.  MELC^HER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  tenqjorarlly  set  aside  so 
that  I  may  offer  an  amendment  which 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  as 
being  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  will  not  object,  Senator 
HXTHFHSKT  tus  indicated  he  will  not 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


'  IfO.  103 

(Purpose:  To  liKlude  mobile  health  vans  In 

the  locations  In  which  health  services  can 

be  accessible) 

Mr.  I£VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  eeXL  up 
an  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [ICr.  I^vni] 
proposes  an  ameiulment  numbered  102. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read< 
ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  oUows: 

On  page  34,  line  22.  Insert  the  following 
after  "Indhrlduate":  ",  Including  mobile 
health  vans,". 

Mr.  UHTIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendmoit  I  am  offering  would  in- 
crease the  flexibility  for  local  efforts 


to  bring  health  care  services  to  the 
homeless,  and  it  would  do  so  at  no  ad- 
ditional cost. 

Under  the  biU  as  reported  to  the 
Senate,  grants  can  be  made  to  pubUc 
and  nonprofit  entities  for  the  provi- 
sion of  outpatient  health  services.  The 
goal,  to  use  the  words  of  the  bill,  is  to 
"provide  outpatloit  health  services  in 
locations  accessible  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals." These  grants  would  not  be 
available  for  the  purchase  of  buUd- 
ings,  but  would  fund  the  actual  provi- 
sion of  health  care  services  from  those 
buildings. 

My  amendment  recognises  that  as  a 
practical  matter  if  we  are  to  deliver 
health  care  services  effectively  to  the 
homeless— if  we  are  to  make  the  serv- 
ices accessible  to  the  hcHneless— then 
we  should  make  it  clear  that  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  services  should  not 
be  limited  to  a  fixed  location.  At  the 
present  time,  some  of  the  homeless  do 
not  have  the  ability  to  go  to  an  outpa- 
tient f  adUty  located  in  a  buOding.  My 
amendment  would  enhance  accessibil- 
ity by  aUowing  \oeaX  groups  to  use  the 
funds  we  are  authorizing  to  deUver 
these  health  care  services  through 
mobile  health  care  units  if  they 
choose  to  pursue  that  option. 

This  amendment  woiild  not  allow 
funds  to  actually  go  to  purchasing  the 
mobile  van  Itself,  Just  as  the  bUl 
before  us  would  not  allow  health  care 
funds  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
buUdhigs.  The  fadUty  itself— the 
building  or  the  van— could  be  contrib- 
uted by  corporations,  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations or  local  units  of  government. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  is  the 
practice  in  those  areas  which  have  at- 
tempted to  provide  health  care  to  the 
homeless  through  one  means  or  an- 
other. Funds  In  this  bill  would  go 
toward  the  actual  provision  of  services 
to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  home- 
less individuals.  For  example,  home- 
less individuals  are  frequently  afflict- 
ed vrith  extremely  painful  foot  ail- 
ments. Basic  health  care  services  to 
deal  with  this  problem  can  be  provided 
through  a  mobile  health  care  unit. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  does  not  require  that  local 
efforts  employ  mobile  health  units 
and  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of  this 
bill.  What  this  amendment  does  is  to 
provide  Icxad  homeless  efforts  with  an 
additional  option  at  no  additional  cost. 
It  recognizes  that  local  efforts  to  assist 
the  homeless  may  find  it  useful  to 
have  the  flexibility  of  providing 
health  care  services  though  a  mobile 
unit  and  may  want  to  have  the  option 
of  u^bog  the  funds  alread  available 
under  this  bill  to  provide  some  of  its 
health  care  services  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  actual  examples  of 
jiyrtaTM^*"  in  which  mobUe  health  vans 
have  been  used  to  help  the  homeless 
be  Induded  in  the  Rcoobd. 


There  bdng  no  objectkm.  the 
ides  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD,  as  f oUows: 
KzAiDus  or  THE  UsB  ov  MoBas  Yams  oi 

Paovnnae  Hbaiih  Cabs  Snticas  to  m 

H< 


(1)  Tbe  Houston  Coalition  for  Health 
Care  for  the  Hotnelws  in  sililiiaslm  the 
health  care  needs  of  tbe  Tit*nr*T''  seven  to 
ten  thousand  homeless  people  In  Harris 
County,  determined  tbat  a  motoOe  beattb 
care  van  would  be  an  efflrtent  way  to  pro- 
vide easier  access  to  already  ■"frtVig  medi- 
cal, social,  and  mental  health  servloes.  Tbe 
bealth  vans  provided  onstte  treatment  to 
homeless  individuate  for  minor  bealth  prob- 
lems, and  transporting  patients  with  more 
sotous  health  problems  to  the  appropriate 
provtders. 

Houst<m's  Mobile  Health  program  consist- 
ed of  two  vans;  one  large  van  boused  an 
actual  examination  room  for  ■«*«— '**^  pa- 
tients and  for  treating  minor  bealth  prob- 
lems; tbe  other  van  transported  people  irtio 
needed  additional  medical  attention  to 
whatever  health  care  f  aefllty  tbat  was  most 
appropriate. 

(2)  Last  year.  In  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  a  MobUe  cninlc  tbat  travded  to 
sites  where  the  homeless  oongregated,  and  a 
permanent  clinic  In  a  fixed  locatioo  near 
the  downtown  area  treated  an  estimated 
3,000  hnneless  people  who  lived  In  the 
streets,  imder  bridges.  In  can.  In  shelters  for 
the  homeless,  in  parks  and  abandoned  build- 
ings. 

(3)  A  Medical  Van  Project  In  Provldenoe. 
Rhode  Island  offered  servloes  and  referrate 
to  homeless  street  youth  and  runaways. 
Servloes  to  hundreds  of  homeless  youth  last 
year  ranged  from  emergency  medical,  shel- 
ter, food  and  alcohol  and  drug  detoxifica- 
tion. 

(4)  The  I>iBtrict  of  Columbia's  MobDe 
Health  Otfe  Unit  consists  of  one  emergency 
and  general  health  swvloe  van  and  two  hy- 
perthermia vans  whlA  transport  patients  to 
hospltate  or  shelters. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  Levin  amendment. 

It  would  make  It  dear  that  States 
and  dties  have  the  option  of  using 
mobUe  health  units  to  provide  outpa- 
tient health  services  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals. States  and  dties  need  this 
flexibiUty  to  reach  homdess  individ- 
uals who  are  in  need  of  health  care 
but  are  unwflllng  or  unable  to  attend 
an  outpatient  facility. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  is  accQitable  to  the  Labor 
Committee. 

The  amendment  is  a  good  one,  and 
on  our  side,  we  are  willing  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  <m  the  ammd- 
ment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  ammd- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  102)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to.   

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ICr.  HDIIFBRET.  Mr.  Pmident. 
the  BaJugHy  leader  has  won.  I  eo- 
knowledge  his  perttomentory  skill  and 
his  power.  Picture  two  armies  fadnc 
eadi  other,  two  lines  of  troops.  Tlie 
troops  who  pnitm  to  want  to  repeal 
the  pay  raise  out  of  coucem  for  the 
OanstttutkHi  and  due  process  and  re- 
sponsible, respectable  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress— the  line  has 
broken.  It  is  faUint  bade  in  retreat. 
The  Hsutenant  is  out  there  waving  his 
saber  trying  to  rally  the  troops,  but  in 
innitiwy  over  his  shoulder,  he  sees 
more  backs  now  than  trtHits. 

The  Benatnr  from  New  Hampshire 
has  done  his  very  best,  has  gone  toe- 
to-toe  with  the  Ung  of  parliamoitary 
taeUes.  We  have  held  out  as  long  as  we 
can  and  as  long  as  we  reasonably 
should. 

Therefore.  I  am  willing  now,  know- 
ing that  we  do  not  have  the  votes  to 
defeat  cloture,  probably  would  not 
have  them  tomorrow— I  may  be  wrong 
on  that,  and  I  may  kick  myself  aft^  I 
see  the  tally.  But  that  is  the  best  I 
could  make  of  it  at  this  point. 

The  majority  leader  has  the  votes. 
Those  who  want  to  keep  the  dough 
have  the  votes  and  there  is  no  sense  in 
prolonging  this  agony  any  longer  and 
disrupting  travel  and  particularly 
fiwtiy  plans. 

So.  if  the  majority  leader  wishes  to 
vote  on  cloture  tcmiiAit.  that  is  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  hope  the  Senate  can 
thai  vote  forthwith  on  the  cloture 
motion. 

(Purpose:  To  provide  employment 
opportonltles  for  Homelea  IndividualB.) 

Mr.  NICKLBS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendmmt  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  '"""•^■♦^  consideration.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

TIte  aemtor  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
lb]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  143. 

Mr.  NICKLBS.  I.ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
■nwniiinmt  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end.  add  the  f  oUowtnr 
TITLE  IZ— OCNERAL  PROVISIONS 
sac  ML  AmjCAsnjTY  or  ihb  davis-bacon 

ACT  AMD  ANY  OIHia  SDIILAB  nWVI- 
8ION  or  RDSaAL  LAW. 

Notwlttwtindins  any  otber  pmsUtaa  of 
law.  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relatlnc  to  the 
rate  <d  vagca  for  laboren  and  mechanics 
employed  on  public  buOdtngs  of  the  United 
State*  and  the  Otatrict  of  Columbia  by  con- 
tnctora  and  ■ubconUactora.  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  March  3,  1931  (40 
UJ8.C.  nSaCa)),  commonly  known  as  the 


i-Baoon  Act.  and  any  other  similar  pro- 
of Federal  law  shall  not  be  required 
1  respect  to  any  homeless  Indtrtdual  em- 
In  connection  with  a  project  oon- 
stiucted.  tnuxored.  or  otherwise  assisted 
under  the  i»tivistoos  of  this  Act  or  any 
Mi^uiiitiit  made  by  this  Act. 

NICKLBS.    Mr.    President.    I 
(ht  notify  Members  that  we  are 
tly  going  to  have  a  rollcall  vote 
this  and  probably  two  or  three 
other  rollcall  votes  pretty  quickly. 

The  amendment  I  have  sent  to. the 
degk  would  provide  employment  op- 
;unities  for  homeless  individuals.  It 
id  allow  the  homeless  to  work  on 
projects  we  are  going  to  buUd 
renovate  with  money  in  the  home- 
leas  bill. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  statements 
about  the  homeless  and  I  support 
those  statements.  I  personally  have 
vigited  some  of  the  homeless  centers  in 
my  State  and  have  been  deeply  moved 
by  the  compassion  of  the  people  who 
are  dedicated  to  helping  other  people 
leas  fortunate  than  themselves.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  out  there  who  are 
hoaneless.  maybe  because  of  a  down 
economy.  Certainly,  I  know  the  State 
of  the  present  Presiding  Officer  and 
State  have  down  economies, 
tere  are  a  lot  of  people  there  who 
not  want  to  be  there.  There  are  a 
of  people  there  who  want  to  help, 
wl^o  are  willing  to  help  fix  \ip  these 
Iters,  they  are  willing  to  paint,  to 
lovate.  We  have  probably  $130  mll- 
f  or  construction  and  renovation  of 
Iters  for  the  h<»neless.  I  think  those 
ividuals  should  have  the  right  and 
opportunity  to  work  to  help  fix  up 
these  shelters. 

But  since  we  are  talking  alwut  Fed- 
eiml  construction.  Federal  laws  per- 
taining to  that  construction  would 
apply.  Basically.  I  am  talking  about 
Divia-Baeon.  the  law  that  mandates 
piievailing  wage  rates  to  be  paid  to  any 
person  involved  in  the  construction  of 
aay  project  in  excess  of  $2,000.  Davis- 
Bgcon  mandates  prevailing  wage  rates 
tl|at  would  be  far  in  excess  of  what 
that  individual  who  is  homeless  and 
unemployed  would  be  able  to  receive. 
Passage  of  this  amendment  would 
low  the  administrator  running  a 
^meles  shelter— whether  it  be  in 
>n.  DC.  Oklahoma  City  or 
luquerque.  NM— to  encourage  those 
Ividuals  who  are  unfortunate,  who 
ave  homeless,  who  are  poor,  and  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  renovate  and 
to.  up  these  facilities.  mayl)e  even 
help  construct  an  addition  to  a  facili- 
ty. Right  now,  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
tendment.  they  would  be  prohibited 
fiiom  doing  so.  That  would  be  a  real 

President.  I  hope  we  will  pass 
this  amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be 
agreed  to  by  both  sides.  I  think  it  is  a 
positive  amendment,  one  that  will 
help  the  homeless.  It  will  save  money 
ait  well  and  allow  the  money  we  are 
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ler  words,  instead  of  paying 
maybe  $1S  or  $20  an  hour  to 
id  do  some  ixtintlng  in  a  home- 
iter.  they  perhaps  could  have 
the  homeless  men  living  there 
le  of  the  painting.  And  you 
rhat?  Those  people  want  to 
many  cases.  They  want  to  be 
able  to|  woik.  They  want  to  be  able  to 
contribiite,  to  assist  themselves  and 
their  ffimds  and  neighbors  in  that  fa- 
cility. I 

I  hope  the  Members  on  both  sides 
will  adapt  the  amendment^ 

The  I  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? { 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  notj  totally  familiar  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  amendment.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain myself  that  it  requires  a  waiver  of 
Davis-Bacon.  If  it  does,  I  would  have 
probleikis  with  that.  I  am  not  certain 
of  thai.  Because  of  that  uncertainty 
and  because  it  would  be  helpful  to  let 
people  help  renovate  their  own  shel- 
ters, I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. ] 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  we  are  talking  atiout 
the  homeless  working  on  their  own 
sheltey,  basically.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STICKLES.  That  is  my  intention. 
I  appreciate  the  assistance  of  Memtiers 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  IjEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  tbe  Senator  from  California,  that 
we  can  accept  it  under  those  circum- 
stance^. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  they  would 
be  wodLlng  on  their  own  homes,  basi- 
cally, and  a  waiver  of  Davis-Bacon  is 
notne^Msary. 

The  '  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  I  amendment    (No.     143)    was 
to. 
CKLES.  I  move  to  reconsider 
by  which  the  amendment  was 
to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  Imotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  willing  to  vote  on  cloture  and  I 
hope  me  Senate  wiU  vote  that  cloture. 
I  wouM  like  to  see  the  Senate  get  out 
at  a  reasonable  hour  this  evening  and 
perhaps  not  have  to  come  back  tomor- 
row. 

voiB  on  CLOTUaS  Monoii 
PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  jobjection  to  a  cloture  vote  at 
this  tane?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  question  is.  Is  it  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  debate  on 
amen<lment  No.  90  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Btsd]  to 
HJl.    i58,  an  act  to  provide  urgently 


The 


needed  assistance  to  protect  and  im- 
move  the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
homeless,  with  special  emphasis  on  el- 
derly persons,  handicapped  persons, 
and  families  with  children,  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close.  The  yeas  and  nays 
are  automatic  under  the  rule.  The 
derk  win  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clo-k  called 
therolL 

ICr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bnmfl  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
bah]  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  WASim]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  68. 
nays  20,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  73  Leg.] 
YEA8-68 


Aduna 

Oam 

Nunn 

Bentaen 

Olenn 

Paekwood 

WhiSMnin 

Oore 

PeU 

Bradley 

Oraham 

PreaslCT 

Braauz 

HarUn 

Pryof 

Bumpen 

HatfleM 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Hecht 

Reid 

Ctaafee 

Hetnt 

Rtetle 

ChUei 

Inouye 

RockefeUer 

Conrad 

Johnton 

Sanford 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sartianea 

D'Amkto 

Kerry 

SaMer 

Duefale 

Stmon 

DeCoodnl 

Leahy 

Simpson 

DISOD 

Levin 

Specter 

Dodd 

Stafford 

Dole 

Matwinasa 

Stennis 

Domenld 

Ucauie 

Stevras 

McConnell 

Symms 

■rani 

ICetsenbaum        Wallop 

IflkulaU 

Wetrker 

Ford 

ICoynlban 

WIrth 

Fowler 

Murkowakl 

NAYS-29 

Anutronc 

Hatch 

Mitchell 

Bsueui 

Benin 

Nlddes 

Bond 

Helms 

Prozmlre 

Boren 

Holllnss 

Roth 

BoKhwttt 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Burdlok 

Kames 

Shelby 

Cohen 

ITaif  taviin 

Thurmond 

Danfortta 

Kasten 

Trible 

Oranun 

MoCaln 

WUaon 

OrsMley 

neither 

NOTVOTINQ-S 

Blden 

Cochran 

Warner 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote  the  yeas  are  68.  the  nays  are 
29.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  Is  agreed  to. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  Senate, 
once  cloture  is  invoked,  the  Chair  is 
required  to  rule  out  of  order  each  non- 
germane  amendment  that  is  pending 
and  subsequently  called  up. 

The  Welder  amendment  97  is  non- 
germane  and  falls.  Amendment  94,  of- 
fered by  Senator  Humfhrkt,  is  non- 
germane  and  falls.  Amendment  93,  of- 
fered by  Senator  Bras,  is  nongermane 
and  falls.  Amendment  94.  offered  by 
Senator  Humfhut.  is  nongermane 
and  falls.    

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  correctly  undo'- 
stand  that  the  invocation  of  Cloture 
kills  his  effort  to  repeal  the  pay  raise? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
invocation  of  Cloture  requires  that 
amendments  be  germane. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  By  invoking  Clo- 
ture the  Humphrey  amendmoit  to 
repeal  the  pay  raise  falls? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  indicate  I  think  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  conclude  action  on  this  bill 
now.  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

But  I  wanted  to  indicate  prior  to  this 
vote  and  did  not  do  it  at  that  time  that 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine 
this  cloture  vote  does  not  deal  directly 
with  the  pay  raise  issue.  It  should  not 
be  omstrued  to  deal  with  the  pay  raise 
issue.  It  is  not  a  vote  for  or  against  the 
pay  raise.  I  hope  we  have  made  that 
clear. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  is  pass  the  homeless 
bilL  To  do  that  we  had  to  make  cer- 
tain that  nongermane  amendments 
did  not  tie  up  the  Senate  or  were  not 
added  to  the  homeless  bilL 

I  thank  all  my  colleagues.  Particu- 
larly I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire.  Senator 
HtncFHHST.  for  letting  us  conclude 
action  on  this  biU  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Ux.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader.  The  vote  on  the 
cloture  motion  today  was  a  vote  for 
passage  of  the  homeless  legislation. 

I  also  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  for  allowing 
the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion  today.  This  in  turn  will  allow 
the  Senate  to  vote  shortly  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill  and  on  tomorrow 
the  Senate  will  be  hi.  but  it  will  not  be 
In  for  rollcall  votes.  If  there  is  any 
business  that  can  be  transacted  by 
unanimous  consent  tomorrow,  it  will 
be  so  done.  Senators  may  make 
speeches.  There  may  be  some  Senators 
yet  who  would  be  here  tomorrow  who 
would  like  to  ddlver  eulogies  in  con- 
nection with  the  passing  of  our  late 
friend  and  colleague.  Ed  Zorinsky. 

If  they  have  other  statements,  they 
may  do  that,  but  there  wUl  be  no  roll- 
call votes  on  tomorrow. 

When  the  Senate  returns  oa  Tues- 
day following  the  Easter  recess  there 

will  be  rollcall  votes.  There  are  two 

measures  or  three,  at  least,  that  can  be 


caUed  up  at  that  time  and  I  Indkmte  to 
Senators  what  they  will  be. 

One  of  the  measures  whidi  I  expect 
to  call  up  upon  our  return  on  next 
Tuesday  is  HJl.  1157.  an  act  to  provide 
for  an  acreage  diversion  program  ap- 
plicable to  producers  of  the  crop  of 
winter  wheat  harvested  In  1967. 

Another  one  mi^t  very  well  be  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  79.  S.  742.  that  has  to 
do  with  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
That  is  the  fairness  doctrine. 

In  addition  thereto,  the  budget  reso- 
lution or  resolutions  will  be  avallalde 
and.  of  course,  they  are  under  a  very 
strict  time  limitation. 

So  Senators  will  please  make  their 
schedules  according  and  be  prepared 
to  vote  reasonably  early  a  we^  from 
this  coming  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  inquire  of  the  major- 
ity leader  if  he  said  early  on  Tuestbiy? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKL  There  wUl  be 
votes  ear^  on  Tuesday. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  have  about  IS 
hoius  of  airplane  ride  and  I  would  like 
to  have  something  like  that.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

I  do  have  to  say  that  hencef  mth, 
Mr.  President,  votes  will  occur  (m 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays. 
Fridasrs,  and  hopefully  not  often  but 
once  in  a  while  only  on  Saturdays  but 
only  in  emergency  situations,  but 
there  will  l>e  rollcall  votes  eaiiy  on 
Tuesdays  from  here  on  out  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  session. 

There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on 
Mondays,  may  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska.  During 
the  remaining  Mondays  prior  to 
August,  prior  to  the  first  Monday  In 
August,  there  wUl  not  be  any  Monday 
votes  through  the  mcmth  of  July,  bar- 
ring an  emergency  which  I  do  not 

foresee.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  amoid- 
ment  agreed  on  both  sides  concerning 
accountability  and  recordkeeping  be 
considered. 

Mr.  CRANSrrON.  Mr.  President,  this 
\b  an  amendment  that  we  consider 
fine.  It  simply  calls  for  an  accountabil- 
ity of  the  funds  used  in  this  homeless 
effort  and.  while  it  is  not  germane,  we 
do  not  object  to  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectiiHi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Purpose:  To  provide  appropriate  access  to 
records  of  recipients  of  assistance.) 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 


J 
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Mr.  GHUMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniiiMNii  eonsent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendniMt  be  digtensed  with. 

The  FRB8n>INO  OFFICER.  With- 
out Ohjeetkn.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amentanent  is  as  f  oUows: 

At  the  OMl  of  the  propoeed  aectlon  104  in 
Title  I  of  the  pewHns  unendment  Na  90, 
addtbefoilowtaw: 

"(d)  Aoon  TO  BOOKS  asd  moo«i)o  — Each 
raelpient  of  flnanrtsl  ■■rtitenry  under  this 
Act  dtsD  keep  aoeh  reoordt  m  was  be  re»- 
luiruMi nr  to  fuDy  dtscloae  the 
and  the  dlipoelUon  by  such  redpl- 
CDt  of  the  proceedi  of  nidi  ■Mtitenif.  the 
total  ooat  of  the  project  or  undertaklnc  in 
oonnectlaB  with  wbiA  ni^  aHtotance  Is 
Chren  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
that  poftloo  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  un- 
deitekinc  wpplied  by  other  aoureea.  and 
■ueh  other  reoorda  as  wm  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(A)  For  the  purpoee  of  aHurlng  aecount- 
abDlty  vtth  reject  to  aalstance  provided 
under  this  Act  or  any  aakendment  made  by 
this  Act,  the  Council  and  any  agency  the 
head  of  whidi  ia  a  member  of  the  CouncU 
■haD  have  aeeen  to  the  bo(As  and  records 
of  any  grantee  or  recipient,  other  than  a 
honietesi  Indhrhtual.  of  amiitance  under  this 
Act  or  any  waA  amendment  and  that  such 
books  and  records  shall  be  available  for 
pObUe  Inapectlon  and  copying. 

(B)  Aumuaiir  or  ibs  OraipnoLLBt  Qn- 
BUL— The  Comptroller  Genoral  of  the 
Dtaltsd  States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
rapreaantattves  shall  also  have  access  to  any 
boolB,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  recipients  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  the 
amcDdment  is  very  simple.  It  requires 
recordkeeping  and  acoountaUllty  of 
those  who  receive  funds. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  Ques- 
\Xaa  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
OlAlIM]. 

The  amendment  (No.  144)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ORAMM  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motkm  on  the  table. 

The  motimi  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Just 
for  the  advice  of  Senators,  there  are 
only  three  other  amendments.  We  are 
prqiared  to  accept  all  of  them.  So  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  that  in  5  min- 
utes and  then  we  will  go  to  final  pas- 
sage and  that  will  be  it. 

uasmsn  ao.  i4t 

(Purpose:  To  provide  set-asides  for  NaUve 

Americans) 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  bring  up  an 


le    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Is 
tliere  objection? 

}b.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
Jupt  for  the  sake  of  Senators  who  are 
n^  in  on  the  agreement,  could  we 
k^ow  the  nature  of  it  before  we  grant 
caosent? 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Will 
Senator  explain  the  amendment 

^efly? 

XiASCBS^.    The    amendment 

^uld  simply  require  that  1%  percent 
of  {  funds  allocated  in  this  particular 
bdl  would  be  designated  for  Indian 
re  iervati<nis.  Under  the  mechanism  of 
tb  i  bill  today,  no  funds  would  be  allo- 
cs led  to  the  Indian  reservations  wlth- 
ov  t  the  mechanism  I  am  proposing  at 
tUstlme. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
tnere  objection  to  the  amendment  to 
b«j  considered?  Without  objection,  it  is 
iniorder. 

^e  derk  will  report. 

The  legislative  deik  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
DsscRLE]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 145. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uxtanlmous  consent  that  further  read- 


ing 


of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
wfth. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
ox  t  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'  rhe  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
i  Lt  the  end.  add  the  f  oUovinr- 
TITLE  X-OENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SB  1  INI.  sEr-Asrocs  for  native  amkkicans. 

la)  Ir  GsimAL.— None  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  law  shall  be  expended 
unless— 

(1)  1.50  percent  of  all  funds  provided  to 
eath  program  by  reason  of  titles  m.  IV.  V. 
vn  of  this  Act  shaU  be  allocated  to 
tribes, 
|1)  Tht  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any 
band,  nation,  or  other  organized 
grbup  or  community  of  Tnrttans,  Including 
any  Alaska  Native  village  or  regioDal  or  vil- 
te  corporation  (as  defined  in,  or  estab- 
led  pursuant  to,  the  Alaska  Native 
Settlement  Act),  which  Is  recognised 
bit  the  Federal  Government  as  eligible  for 
si]jecial  programs  and  services  provided  to 
Imllans  because  of  their  status  as  Indians. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
fitrther  describe  the  amendment.  It 
siinply  requires,  as  we  did  on  the  drug 
btl,  that  a  certain  amount  of  funding 
u»der  this  bill  be  allocated  for  Indian 

3)ervations.  a  mere  l¥t  percmt.  It  is 
e  only  way  that  Indian  people  on 
ttte  reservations  will  be  entitled  to 
benefits  under  the  biU. 

I  believe,  with  that  description,  I 
have  no  further  need  to  describe  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
tHere  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tit>n  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 


The  amendment  (No.  146)  was 
agreedito. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Preaident.  I 
move  Do  reconsider  the  vote  by  whldi 
the  •"y"M*»"*nt  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
moUoBJ  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  oa  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

j  AMMUMSIIT  so.  14< 

(Purpo4e:  To  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
Healtb  and  Human  Services  to  make  a 
grant  tar  the  study  of  the 
of  youth  homelessneas) 
Mr.  [HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  propound  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest io  consider  one  of  the  amend- 
ments jwhlch  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides.  Since  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
asked  for  an  explanation  before  I  pro- 
pound isuch  a  request.  I  would  like  to 

explain.  

The  '  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  withhold  for  a  moment. 
The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  Conversa- 
tions please  be  taken  to  the  cloak- 
room.] 
The  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  4:!RANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  U 
necessary  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
consider  this,  since  it  is  not  germane, 
but  wej  have  no  objection  to  that  unan- 
>nsent  request. 

iTFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
^m  California.  I  was  trying  to 
with  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
Colorado,  who  said  he  would 
like  to  have  an  explanation  of  what 
the  aoiendment  does  before  he  grant- 
ed imsnimous  consent  to  consider  it. 


aoieni 
inanin 
rithin 


Within  Health  and  Human  Services 
there  ts  a  child  welfare  research  and 
demoE^rtj^tion  program  that  has  re- 
search! moneys  that  are  imobligated. 
What  this  would  do  would  be  to  direct 
a  $50m>00  grant  to  be  competitive 
throughout  the  country  for  any  eligi- 
ble agency  to  make  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  cause  of  children  homelessness. 

There  is  a  great  explosion  of  chil- 
dren on  the  street.  It  has  no  budgetary 
impact.  It  is  existing  funds  that  are 
availaBle.  It  Is,  in  fact,  a  reprogram. 

I  asit  imanimous  consent  to  consider 
this  ai^endm^t. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  Objection  to  the  consideration? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  send  the  amend- 
ment tJo  the  desk. 

The  (PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  not. 
the  cldrk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  ^enator  frmn  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattikld] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  146. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanh  nous  consent  that  further  read- 


ing ol  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out otaQectlon.  it  is  so  orda-ed. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following: 


sac    .  DCMOMmATION  GBANT. 

(a)  Avnoansmw.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servtoes  la  authorised  to 
make  deouMMtratlon  grants  to  a  qualified 
appUeant  for  a  spedal  research  project  to 
study  the  tmderlylng  causes  of  youth  hooie- 


(b)  Poaone.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Servtces  shall  make  available 
not  to  exceed  $60,000  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  Section  436  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  for  fiscal  year  1M7  for  the  purpose  of 
i«»iri«f  s  grant  under  this  section. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
final  point,  I  would  like  to  take  Just  1 
moment  to  say  that  this  is  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  very  distinguished  former 
Member  of  Congress,  a  former  Con- 
gresswoman  from  Oregon.  Congress- 
woman  Edith  Green,  who  has  done  so 
much  work  in  the  field  of  child  wel- 
fare and  education,  who  is  in  a  very  se- 
rious health  condition  at  the  moment. 
I  would  like  to  have  this  as  really  sort 
of  a  tribute  to  Edith  Green  from  our 
SUte. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  up  to  1.5  million  runaway 
and  homeless  children  and  youths  in 
America  every  year.  Some  are  Just 
runaways  who  leave  home  without  pa- 
rental permission  for  a  night  or  more. 
Others,  however,  are  homeless  youth 
who  have  no  parental  or  substitute 
foster  home  and  are  often  known  as 
"throwaways"  or  "pushouts."  These 
youth  have  left  home,  or  been  ivged 
to  leave,  with  the  full  Imowledge  and 
{4>proval  of  their  parents  or  legal 
guardians  and  have  no  alternative 
home.  Recent  statistics  show  a  dis- 
turbing steady  Increase  in  the  number 
of  youths  in  this  category. 

Reports  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  from 
youth  service  organizations  receiving 
Federal  assistance  provide  an  indica- 
tion of  the  percentage  of  these  kids 
who  are  homeless.  In  fiscal  year  1985 
the  Department  reported  that  35  per- 
cent of  kids  they  served  were  in  fact 
homeless. 

Studies  by  youth  service  organiza- 
tions paint  a  rough  sketch  of  the  pro- 
file of  homeless  youth.  Many  are  13 
and  14  years  old,  but  the  average  age 
is  17  for  boys  and  15  for  girls.  In  1974 
the  average  age  was  16  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  today  it  is  Just  slightly  over 
14.  Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  have 
come  from  home  situations  where 
there  is  intense  conflict.  The  National 
Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth  Serv- 
ices reports  that  up  to  50  percent  of 
homeless  youth  are  fleeing  physical  or 
sexual  abuse  at  home. 

Especially  disturbing  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  are  statistics  showing  the 
problem  of  homeless  youth  in  Oregon 
at  or  above  the  national  average. 
Youth  service  professionals  in  the  city 
of  Elugene,  OR,  estimate  that  on  any 
given  day  there  are  between  200  to  250 
teenagers  looking  for  a  place  to  spoid 
the  night.  In  Oregon's  more  urban 
counties  five  crisis  intervention  and 


temporary  shelter  programs  report 
over  1,000  runaway  youths  are  served 
each  year.  Although  difficult  to  docu- 
ment, Oregon  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials estimate  that  500  to  600  youths 
are  chronically  homeless. 

The  Senate  is  considering  today  leg- 
islation to  provide  urgently  needed  as- 
sistance to  protect  and  improve  the 
lives  and  safety  of  the  homeless,  with 
special  «»t«piiMri«  on  elderly  persons, 
handicapped  persons,  and  families 
with  children.  As  I  have  stated  previ- 
ously, I  strongly  support  the  biU.  How- 
ever, after  examining  the  act  closely,  I 
must  admit  some  disappointment  over 
the  bill's  scope,  particularly  with 
regard  to  homeless  youth. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  this 
bill  is  but  a  piecemeal  attempt  to  deal 
with  a  situation  of  crisis  proportions, 
providing  only  a  haxe  minimum  of 
funds  with  which  to  work.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  I 
am  painfully  aware  of  the  fiscal  and 
political  constraints  which  have  kept 
the  Senate  from  consideration  of  more 
comprehensive  legislation,  but  I 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  bill  know- 
ing that  it  allows  homeless  youth,  who 
are  arguably  the  most  fragile  of  the 
homeless,  to  fall  between  the  cracks. 

Action  must  be  taken  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  homeless  boys  and  girls 
fighting  to  survive  on  our  Nation's  city 
streets.  Given  the  problems  faced  by 
homeless  youth,  however,  there  are  a 
few  options  available  to  the  Senate  to 
address  the  issue.  One  option  would  be 
to  amend  the  urgent  relief  for  the 
homeless  bill  to  include  additional  au- 
thorization for  the  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth  Act,  to  fund  homeless 
youth  projects  all  over  the  country. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  approach  is 
the  best  option.  Rather,  I  wish  to  see 
the  Senate  act  to  seek  out  answers  to 
this  troubling  problem.  Fiscal  salves 
may  relieve  some  suffering,  but  they 
cannot  cure  youth  homelessness 
unless  we  first  make  a  proper  diagno- 
sis. A  report,  such  as  the  one  required 
by  my  amendment,  vrill  help  identify 
the  proper  focus  of  Government  and 
local  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  directs  the  Office  of  Himian 
Development  Services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  set  aside  $50,000  in  available  re- 
search funds,  through  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Research  and  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram, to  be  used  for  a  study,  or  stud- 
ies, of  the  underlying  causes  of  youth 
homelessness.  The  grant  would  be 
available,  using  the  program's  existing 
criteria. 

Through  this  set-aside  of  $50,000,  it 
Is  my  hope  to  stimulate  research  that 
will  help  us  identify  the  root  causes  of 
homelessness  among  kids  ages  10  to 
17.  I  am  convinced  that  uncovering 
those  factors  which  drive  these  kids  to 
the  streets  wiU  provide  an  important 


step  toward  effectively  addnssiiig  this 
critical  problem.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  can  put  together  a  compre- 
hensive response  to  this  problem  untQ 
such  a  research  project  is  completed 
and  carefully  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Il 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  HsTrau)]. 

The  amendment  (No.  146)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  may  be  one  amendmoit  that  wHl 
take  a  moment  after  this  (me  and  then 
I  believe  we  are  finished. 


■O.  147 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  oorrectton) 
Mr.  c:rANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  that  comes 
from  the  lAbor  Committee.  It  is  a 
technical  amendment  submitted  by 
Senators  KxmfDT  and  Hatch  and  I 
am  offering  it  for  them. 

The  bill  includes  funds  for  services 
to  homeless  alcoholics  and  substance 
abusers  through  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Blo(± 
Grant  Program.  This  amendmoit 
would  clarify  that  no  separate  applica- 
tion would  be  required  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  amendment  would  also 
make  dear  that  fimds  for  this  pro- 
gram are  new  funds  and  would  not  be 
drawn  from  the  funding  for  existing 
programs. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  these  funds  be  directed  to 
alcohol  abuse  and  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams and  would  waive  the  prohibi- 
tion on  using  funds  for  inpatient  s»v- 
ices. 

With  that  explanation.  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  wHl  be 
considered.  The  deik  will  mtort 
The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  CaUfoinis  [Mr.  Camm- 
STOS]  on  behalf  of  Mr.  KsnrsDT  and  Mr. 
Hatch,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
147. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
On  page  52  of  the  pending  amendment 
strike  out  section  5S1  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  f  oUowlnr 

SBC  Ul.  PBOVIMON  OT  8CKVICB  rO«  BOmLUS 
INDrVmUALS  UNDCa  THS  ALCOHOL, 
DBUC  ABU8B,  AND  MBNTAL  HEALTH 
BLOCK  GEANT. 

(a)  IKCBXASSD  AoTHoaiuTioa  or  Amu>- 
puATioii8.-8ectlon  1911  ol  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amendwl  by  striking 
out  "$576,000,000"  and  inserUng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$696,000,000". 
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iltl«e>a< 


Aetli 
after  pangraph  (16)  the 


ptcvcn- 


'Xlt)TlM  State 

"(A)  to  OM,  for  the  gtotlelmi  of 
ttan,  tnotmMt.  and  lehahOltetlon 
tor  l¥— ei—  taiMdaalB  iHm>  ere  elcohoUce. 
■leoliol  ebuwci.  or  dnic  elweera.  en  amount 
Onm  the  amount  allotted  to  the  State 
under  aecttai  MU  for  flaeal  jrear  1M7)  that 
ia  not  leai  than  the  amount  whldi  bean  the 
■me  ratio  to  audi  allotted  amount  as  the 
amount  equal  to  the  dUfeieuue  betwem  the 
total  amount  appropriated  under  aecUon 
Ull  for  audi  flaeal  year  mlnua  «8M,800,000 
to  neh  total  appropriated  amount; 


"(B) 


that  the  aerrtoea  deacrlbed  tn  nib- 
(A)  will  be  proTlded  by  alcohol 
treatment  programa."; 


(X)  by  Inaerttnc  after  the  last  sentence  the 
fbHoaint  new  aentenor  "For  purpoaes  of 
paiacraph  (16),  the  term  'homeless  Indtvid- 
ual'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section  S  of 
the  Urgent  Rdief  for  the  Homdess  Act". 

(e)  Sscvnoii  to  Rmuenon  on  the  Pao- 
fiauM  or  InPAXiBR  Snvicas. — Section 
1918a»  of  audi  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'Paragraph  (I)  does  not  apply  to  services 
provided  under  seetian  1916(eXl«).". 

The  PRE81DINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  objectioin  to  the  amendment. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
queitlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  147)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


'  iro.  iss 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
m)  amendment  No.  133.  which  is  at  the 
desk,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
GLBm  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sldoation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC!ER.  The 
deA  wUl  report. 

The  legislative  cleA  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tomessee  [Mr.  Sassix] 
for  himaelf  and  Ifr.  Oumi  proposes  amend- 
ment numbered  U3. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFPlCSSi.  With- 
out objectlcs.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Strike  aeetloae  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  secUon 
304  which  appears  begiimlng  on  page  11  of 
amendment  No.  1S3  and  insert  the  following 
in  lieu  thereof: 

(a)  BuomuTT.— Section  203  (JX3XB)  of 
the  VMeral  Property  and  AdmlnistrmUve 
Servleea  Act  of  1948  (40  U.&C.  484(JX3XB)) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "providers  of  aasist- 
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aloe  to  homeless  taMthriduals"  after  "health       Mr, 
ofctera.". 

(b)  RauuiaaMxar  roa  NonncATioM.— 
^thin  90  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Mt.  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
slUlI  require  each  state  agency  administer- 
^  a  state  idan  under  section  a03(J)  of  the 
F^doml  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
iofes  Act  of  1949  to  make  generally  informa- 
tion about  avaHaUe  surplus  personal  prop- 
erty which  may  be  used  in  the  provisiim  of 
fdod.  shelter,  or  other  services  to  homeless 
individuals  and  families. 

(c)  Coara.— Surplus  personal  property 
identified  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  to  ntmproflt  organiaUions 
bf  a  state  agency  distrlbuUng  such  property 
at  (i)  A  nominal  cost  to  such  organisation  or 
(iD  At  no  cost  when  the  Administrator 
agrees  to  reimburse  the  state  agency  for  the 
c«8  of  care  and  handling  of  such  property. 

Pifr.    SASSER.   Mr.    President,   this 
aftiendment  has  been  cleared  with  the 
dfetlnguished  manager  of  the  Ull.  Sen- 
ator CTrahstoh.  and  also  the  distin- 
led  manager  on  the  minority  side. 
>r  Dole,  and  with  Senator  Roth. 

le  ranking  member  of  the  Govem- 

ental  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  What  does  it  do?  How 
about  a  few  words  of  explanation? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  in  very 
simple  terms,  what  this  amendment 
dijes  it  to  provide  that  homeless  serv- 
ict  organisations  may  have  direct 
access  to  surplus  property  held  by 
State  surplus  property  agencies. 

It  provides  that  State  surplus  prop- 
erty agencies  shaU  make  information 
generally  available  to  homeless  provid- 
er about  surplus  property  which  is 
held  by  such  State  agencies  in  order 
tl^  homeless  service  organizations 
m^y  take  steps  to  procure  this  surplus 
p^perty. 

Kir.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
C|iair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
bdlieve  this  is  a  fine  amendment,  and 
uiige  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

pie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
tHere  further  debate? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
aihendment  has  been  explained.  It  is 
technical  in  nature.  We  have  no  objec- 
ti«n. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  [Mr.  SassbrI. 

The    amendment    (No.     133)    was 

to. 

le   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

bfll  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 

ere  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 

p^posed.  the  question  Is  on  agreeing 

the  Byrd-Dole  amendment  in  the 

nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 
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CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRBSIDINO     OFFICER.     Is 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
it  second. 
and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  0YRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The|  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majorky  leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  vote 
will  be  the  last  rollcall  vote  because  it 
is  understood  that  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  Hpuse  bUl.  as  amended,  by  the 
substitute  would,  in  essence,  be  Just 
simply  the  same  rollcall  vote  over 
again.  So  no  Senator  will  ask  for  a  roll- 
call vote  on  the  House  bill.  We  have 
that  understanding.  That  will  be  the 
last  n^lcall  vote. 

The '  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Byrd- 
Dole  Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substiliute,  as  amended.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  najrs  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  derk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
rah],  and  the  Senator  from  Viri^nia 
[Mr.  Wabhcb],  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  Cranston.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bmsn  1  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  v^Ung.  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
.  BiDKH].  would  vote  "yea." 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Are 
other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wt|o  desire  to  vote? 

The  [result  was  announced— yeas  85, 
nays  1^,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  74  Leg.] 

TEAB-8S 


ware  I 
The 
there 


Adam* 

Oore 

Nickles 

Bmucus 

Nunn 

BentMn 

Oraaley 

Paekwood 

Btfmini 

a            Hartin 

Pell 

■  "■■•■■■■■ 
Boren 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bawbwll 

t            Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Breaux 

Benin 

Quayle 

Bumpen 

Heins 

Reld 

Bunnell 

HoUlngB 

Rlecle 

Byrd 

Inouye 

RockefeUer 

Chafee 

Johnaton 

Sanford 

Chile* 

Karnes 

SartMnes 

Cohen 

Saaaer 

Coniad 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

Cranatoi 

Kerry 

Slmoo 

D'Amata 

DaafortI 

Leahy 

Specter 

DaKhle 

Levin 

Stafford 

DeCond 

U            Lusar 

Stennls 

DIznn 

Stevens 

Dodd 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Dole 

MoCaoDell 

Trible 

Domenic 

Mdcher 

WaUop 

Durenbe 

-ser        Ifetaenbaum 

Welcker 

Evans 

Mikulakl 

WUaon 

Pord 

BCltchen 

WIrth 

Powter 

Iloynihan 

Olenn 

MuikowiU 
NAYS-ia 

Aimstroi 

iC           Otamin 

Moaure 

Bond     ^ 

Helms 

Roth 

Exon 

Humphrey 

Gam 

Wafhaiim 

Bymms 

NOTVOTINO-3 

Biden 

Cochran 

Warner 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substttute  (No.  90).  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  (m  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  As  a  member  of  the 
Bt^niring  Committee.  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  attadL  the  deepen- 
ing crisis  of  homelessness.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  see  this  great  cooperative 
effort  by  the  Committees  on  Banking. 
Agriculture.  Labor,  and  Government 
Affairs.  This  response  shows  a  growing 
understanding  of  the  urgency  and 
magnitude  of  the  problems. 

In  pooling  our  efforts  this  package 
initiates  constructive  strategies  with 
programs  for  housing,  health  care, 
mental  health,  education.  Job  training, 
and  social  services  to  reach  out  to  a  di- 
verse range  of  immediate  needs  and 
deeper  long-range  concerns.  We  simply 
must  address  this  complex  social  chal- 
lenge that  brings  us  ever  increasing 
numbers  of  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  whose  most  fundamental  life  sus- 
taining needs  of  shelter,  food,  and 
health  are  not  being  met. 

While  homelessness  has  touched  all 
parts  of  our  society,  tragically,  the 
fastest  growing  portion  Is  that  of  our 
Nation's  families  and  children.  I  am 
distressed  that  at  least  one-third  of 
those  forced  out  in  the  streets  are 
families,  single  mothers,  and  children, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  ttUs  bill  focuses 
on  their  critical  needs.  It  troubles  me 
that  homelessness  has  increased  as 
our  commitment  to  decent  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  has 

Deep  cuts  in  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams have  created  long  waiting  lists 
for  housing  assistance.  Too  many 
people  have  nowhere  to  wait  but  in 
the  streets  and  I  support  a  move 
ahead  to  craft  a  new  national  housing 
policy,  one  that  will  help  people  find 
decent  shelter  before  they  have  to 
endure  the  trials  of  homelessness.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Banking  Committee  to 
write  a  more  comprehensive  housing 
biU. 

While  there  is  not  one  solution,  and 
this  represents  only  a  starting  point,  I 
am  pleased  that  this  bill  will  push  for- 
ward the  supportive  services  and  pro- 
grams that  can  help  permanently  lift 
the  poor  out  of  the  homeless  category. 
I  feel  this  bill  deserves  our  support  as 
we  work  to  invest  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  find  hope  for  the  future  to 
those  facing  the  plight  of  homeless- 
ness and  to  prevent  its  qiread. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  the  Senate  is  considering 
today  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Home- 
less Act.  a  biiMurtlsan  bill  Introduced  2 


weeks  ago.  The  committees  with  Juris- 
diction over  the  legislation:  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  the  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  Labor  azul  Human  Resources 
Committee,  and  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  prompt  attention  and  action 
in  reporting  the  measure  back  to  the 
Senate  in  such  an  exi>editiou8  manner. 
The  legislation  authorizes  over  $470 
million  for  fiscal  year  1987  to  provide 
forms  of  assistance  to  the  hcnneless 
that  are  most  urgently  needed  and  can 
be  deUvered  quickly.  The  bill  would 
encourage  local  initiative  and  rein- 
force existing  partnerships  among  pri- 
cate  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
States,  and  local  governments.  A 
number  of  provisions  in  the  bill  are 
specifically  designed  to  address  the 
needs  of  homeless  families  and  the  el- 

Throxighout  the  country,  the 
demand  for  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter is  steadily  increasing.  In  many 
cases,  people  are  tximed  away  as  exist- 
ing shelters  are  overcrowded  and  the 
food  supply  is  inadequate.  The  diversi- 
ty in  the  homeless  population  is  also  a 
problem  since  some  shelters  are  single- 
sex  only,  or  are  not  designed  to  accom- 
modate families. 

On  average,  single  men  comprise  56 
percent  of  homeless  persons.  28  per- 
cent are  families  with  children,  and  15 
percent  are  single  women.  A  large 
number  of  these  individuals  are  chron- 
ically mentally  Ul,  have  drug  or  alco- 
hol related  problems,  or  are  Jobless. 

Estimates  of  the  total  number  of 
homeless  people  nationwide  vary  tre- 
mendously—from 250.000  to  3  million. 
Although  experts  disagree  on  the 
number  of  hiwneless  people,  there  is 
almost  universal  agreement  that  it  is 
rising  and  that  families  account  for 
the  fastest  growing  segment. 

The  problem  of  homelessness  is  not 
confined  to  cities.  The  number  of 
homeless  people  in  the  suburbs  and 
rural  areas  is  rising  dramatically  in 
many  areas.  In  the  suburbs,  the  home- 
less are  often  part  of  the  "new  poor," 
including  families  whose  primary 
breadwinner  recently  has  become  un- 
employed and  who  caimot  find  or 
TtiaintAin  affordable  housing. 

Shice  1979.  the  number  of  families  in 
poverty  has  grown  and  the  income  of 
poor  families  has  dropped.  The  Census 
Bureau  estimated  in  1979  that  11.7 
percent  of  the  population  fell  below 
the  official  poverty  line  for  that  year- 
$7,386  for  a  family  of  four.  In  1985, 
the  Census  Bureau  estimated  that  14 
percent  of  the  population  fell  below 
the  poverty  line  of  $10,989  for  a  family 
of  four.  These  and  other  poor  families 
are  routinely  forced  to  choose  between 
pasrhig  for  food  and  shelter,  clothing 
or  heat,  medical  care  or  electricity. 

For  many,  the  cost  of  even  substand- 
ard housing  consiunes  a  huge  and  still 
growing  proportion  of  their  meager  In- 


ccHnea.  The  number  of  low  Incowig 
households  paying  more  than  ooe-haU 
of  their  Incfmies  for  rent  and  utlllttes 
rose  txxxoi  3.7  million  to  6  J  mllUon  be- 
tween 1975  and  1983. 

Not  only  famUles  on  welfare  face 
homelessness.  In  general,  wages  Uxt 
lower  lnc(«ie  workers  have  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  rising  rents.  Betwem 
1970  and  1980.  the  median  rent  rose 
120  percent,  but  renters'  median 
income  rose  only  66  percent.  A  study 
released  a  few  months  ago  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  found  that 
a  family  of  three  headed  by  a  person 
working  full  Ume  at  minimum  wage 
would  fall  20  percent  below  the  pover- 
ty line.  By  contrast,  in  1979  a  person 
at  the  ttitnimiim  wage  earned  J\ist 
enough  to  stay  over  the  poverty  line 
for  such  a  family. 

The  National  Housing  Law  Onter 
estimates  that  2.5  million  people  lose 
their  homes  each  year  to  condomini- 
um conversions,  redevelopment,  and 
building  abandonment.  WhUe  some  of 
the  displaced  residents  find  new,  af- 
fordable housing,  the  tight  market 
and  high  costs  mean  that  many  will 
not. 

All  of  these  factors  have  led  to  an  in- 
creased number  of  working  Individuals 
and  families  among  the  homeless. 

In  my  own  home  State,  a  task  force 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  in 
1985  to  study  the  extent  of  homeless- 
ness in  Iflalne  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations on  appropriate  methods  of  as- 
sistance. The  task  force's  report  found 
that  on  any  given  night,  between  260 
and  350  people  In  BCaine  are  in  need  of 
shelter.  Over  the  course  of  a  year, 
some  3,500  individuals  actually  experi- 
ence at  least  a  night  of  homelessness. 
While  these  numbers  may  not  seem  as 
critical  as  the  homeless  population  in 
New  York  City,  for  a  State  the  size  of 
Maine  homelessness  has  become  a  seri- 
ous problem. 

Incareasingly.  many  working  families 
in  Maine  are  among  the  ranks  of  the 
homeless.  Maine  census  data  indicates 
that  13  percent  of  the  pcq>ulation.  or 
141,000  individuals  are  below  the  pov- 
erty level.  Of  these.  52.000  house- 
holds—188,000  people— may  be  consid- 
ered to  be  "at  risk"  of  homelessness. 

Pour-fifths  of  these  households  pay 
more  than  one-half  of  their  total 
income  for  rent  or  mortgage  or  heat. 
One-fifth  of  the  at-risk  group  Uve  in 
substandard  and/or  overcrowded  hous- 
ing and  have  poverty  level  Incomes. 

For  people  who  are  homeless,  emer- 
gency shelter  is  the  most  basic  and 
critical  need.  And,  yet  there  are  many 
communities  In  Maine  without  shel- 
ters, and  many  of  the  existing  shelters 
are  completely  fulL 

To  be  homeless  is  more  than  being 
without  housing.  Often  it  means  being 
in  poor  health.  And  for  many  with  no 
money,  clothing,  food,  or  the  simplest 
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<rfrnMiiMlnMtt 

uttflrkMOfldoattty 

In  IMS  Oninrw  paaed  a  law  dari- 
tying  tliat  twiMiUw  peraoos  cannot  be 
denied  dldbUty  od  this  baato  tor 
AVDC  881.  Ifedieald.  or  veterans  pro- 
tram  beneftta.  Congrrm  also  provided 
that  ticmelem  personB  wfll  be  aUowed 
to  use  food  stamps  to  purchase  meals 
In  soup  MtcJiens  operated  by  nonprofit 
Earlier  this  jrear.  Con- 
appropriatod  $50  mmian  in 
funds  for  the  homelefls. 
The  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act  under  consideration  today  is  a 
more  comprehensive  measive  which 
builds  on  that  which  Cangress  has  al- 
ready done. 

For  flaeal  year  1987.  the  bill  would 
expand  the  current  Iteergency  EOiel- 
ter  Grants  Program  by  authorizing 
$80  mlllloo  tor  loans  to  fund  the  reha- 
bllitatfcm  or  conversion  of  buildings  to 
be  used  f <»■  shdters.  An  additional  $50 
mmioo  in  section  8  housing  certifi- 
cates would  be  authorised.  The  certifi- 
cates would  be  distributed  by  local 
housing  agencies  In  urban  and  subur- 
ban areas  and  by  FtanHA  In  rural  areas 
and  would  be  medfically  targeted  to 
aid  families  with  children. 

The  bOl  would  authoriae  an  addl- 
tfcmal  $60  minion  for  the  Transitional 
Housing  Program  operated  by  HUD 
for  loans  to  fund  the  rehabiUtatiwi  or 
anquisltlofn  of  structures  to  be  used  for 
housing  and  supportive  services.  An- 
other $35  million  would  be  authorized 
ita  section  8  moderate  rehabilitation 
of  single  room  occupancy  units 
[SRO'sl.  This  would  ensure  that  there 
Is  both  a  loog-teim  commitment 
toward  siding  the  homeless  and  pro- 
viding much  needed  improvonents  to 
the  existing  low-inocune  housing  stock. 

The  measure  would  ensure  that 
homeless  children  are  eligible  for  any 
educational  program  for  which  they 
are  entitled.  Currently,  students  with- 
out a  permanent  address  have  a  diffi- 
cult time  enrolling  In  schools. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $55  million 
to  expand  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Aet  to  allow  the  use  of  the  existing  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Services  [ADliS]  block  grant  to  pro- 
vide services  to  homeless  individuals 
who  have  serious  mental  illnesses. 

In  additicm.  the  bUl  would  provide 
funds  for  health  care.  Job  training, 
case  management,  and  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program 
ITEFAP].  An  interagency  council 
would  be  established  to  review  Federal 
bixneless  programs,  and  monitor, 
evaluate,  and  recommend  Improve- 
ments in  Federal.  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate homeless  relief  programs. 

The  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act  under  consideration  today  is  not  a 
panacea  that  wHI  end  homelessness. 
There  is  no  <me  single  solution  to  ad- 
dress the  homeless.  But.  by  enacting 
this  legislation,  the  Congress  is  tjAing 
a  major  step  toward  addressing  many 


otthe  most  urgent  needs  of  the  h<«ie- 

urge  my  coUeagues  to  pass  this  leg- 
Ion  and  act  expeditiously  in  con- 
ference to  ensure  that  these  much 
funds  are  allocated  this  year. 
BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bi|l  before  us  will  not  end  hunger  in 
th0  United  States.  Nor  will  it  house  aU 
of;  the  homeless.  Nor  will  it  keep  more 
fainllles  and  individuals  from  becom- 
ing homeless.  But  it  is  an  effort  to  rec- 
ooiize  the  urgent  need  for  food,  shel- 
ter, and  supportive  services  for  the 
countless  people  who  have  nowhere  to 
go'  but  to  wander  the  streets. 

Mr.  President,  the  masnitude  and 
cofaposltlon  of  the  homeless  popula- 
is  difficult  to  define.  One  thing 
It  we  can  be  absolutely  certain  of, 
rever,  is  that  our  homeless  popula- 
is  a  growing  source  of  national 
te.  A  compassionate  society 
lot  tolerate  having  between 
t.OOO  and  3  million  people  who  are 
tout  the  basic  necessities  of  life, 
is  wholly  inaccurate  to  depict  the 
lelesB  as  derelicts  and  malingerers. 
Tliese  are  people  in  dire  need  of  help. 
It  is  alanning  that  an  increasing 
nuknber  of  homeless  are  two-parent 
families  or  women  with  children.  The 
U.^.  Conference  of  liffayors  survey  in- 
ktes  that  in  all  but  2  of  25  major 
cides  surveyed,  the  number  of  families 
with  children  requesting  emergency 
shelter  increased  between  1985  and 
Familes  with  children  on  the  av- 
compriae  38  percent  of  the 
lelesB  population. 
Is  now  tragically  common  to  see 
Idren  in  shelters,  sleeping  under 
iway  overpasses  or  In  abandoned 
and  wandering  the  streets  with 
fir  parent  or  parents  in  a  dehuman- 
search  for  the  basic  necessities  of 
and  shelter.  Preliminary  findings 
f  rctn  a  study  of  children  in  New  Jersey 
who  end  up  in  temporary  youth  shel- 
ter* show  that,  contrary  to  previous 
be$ef ,  a  significant  percentage  are  not 
mining  away  from  troubled  homes 
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rather  are  seeking  shelter  because 
have  no  home  at  all. 
President,  the  misery  of  these 
chldren  and  families  is  visible  not 
on|y  in  New  York.  Washington,  Los 
Aniceles,  and  Philadelphia  but  also  in 
Jemey  City,  Newark.  Paterson,  Tren- 
ton, and  Camden.  In  Trenton,  families 
wltti  children  comprise  50  percent  of 
the  homeless  population. 

Jti  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey, 
th4re  are  an  estimated  25,000  home- 
less individuals.  In  the  dty  of  Newark, 
th^re  are  approximately  8,000  home- 
le^  individuals,  but  only  aroimd  900 
shdter  beds  to  meet  their  needs.  Un- 
fortunately, Newark  is  not  an  isolated 
ca^,  and  this  situation  sadly  repeats 
itsuf  across  America. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  share  with  you 
a  brief  vignette  from  Trenton,  in  my 
hope  State,  which  I  am  sure  is  repeat- 
ed jwlth  frequency  across  the  coimtry. 


family  was  living  in  a 
dwelUhg  that  did  not  provide  adequate 
heat.  They  used  their  rent  money  to 
pay  eidxedlngly  hl^  gas  and  electric 
bills  because  they  used  their  stove  for 
heat.  Consequently,  they  fell  behind 
on  their  rent  payments  and  were  pre- 
sented with  an  eviction  notice.  With 
no  finindal  resources,  they  did  not 
take  tneir  landlord  to  court  to  fight 
the  housing  violations,  and  conse- 
quently, they  were  found  at  fault  and 
evlctedj  with  no  place  to  live.  As  quick- 
ly and  simply  as  that,  they  Joined  the 
ranks  otf  the  homeless. 

Mr.  President,  2.5  million  people  are 
displaced  from  their  homes  every  year 
as  a  rtsult  of  eviction,  revitalization 
projecta,  economic  development  plans, 
and  r^t  inflation.  According  to  the 
House  pommlttee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, 500,000  low-rent  dwellings 
are  lost  each  year  as  a  result  of  condo- 
minium conversions,  abandonment, 
arson,  ind  demolition. 

In  addition  to  the  tragedy  of  chil- 
dren a|id  families  who  are  homeless, 
elderly  poor  often  find  themselves  at 
the  end  of  their  lives,  homeless  and 
destituie.  An  additional  portion  of  the 
homeless  are  chronically  mentally  ill 
personi  They  are  the  casualties  of 
Federal  mental  health  policy,  dating 
from  the  1963  Commimity  Mental 
Health  I  Centers  Act.  A  humane  policy 
of  rel^ising  individuals  from  institu- 
tions at  the  same  time  that  communi- 
ty support  services  have  been  cut  back 
has  left  many  chronically  iU  individ- 
uals homeless  on  the  street  without 
homes  find  without  support  services. 

A  significant  Federal  response  to  the 
problem  of  homelessness  is  long  over- 
due. The  bill  being  considered  today  is 
an  impbrtant  step  toward  addressing 
the  problem  of  homelessness  in  this 
country.  However,  I  would  caution 
that  it'  must  not  be  considered  the 
final  dtep.  What  is  also  urgently 
needed  lis  more  legislation  designed  to 
prevent  homelessness  from  occurring 
in  the  first  place. 

One  lezample  of  such  legislation 
which  ik  in  place  in  my  home  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  the  Prevention  of  Home- 
lessnes^  Act.  This  act  allows  the  State 
to  loan  and  grant  families  who  have 
been  temporarily  dislocated  from 
income  money  for  the  payment  of  rent 
and  mortgages  for  up  to  3  months  in 
order  to  prevent  their  eviction.  Future 
legislation  must  address  ways  in  which 
Federal  support  for  such  programs  can 
be  developed. 

The  (^rrent  legislation  does  provide 
much  needed  emergency  relief  Tor  the 
homeless.  It  also  provides  a  chance  for 
those  of  us  who  have  adequate  food 
and  shelter  to  meet  our  responsibllty 
to  help!  our  less  fortunate  fellow  citi- 
zens. I  urge  speedy  passage  of  this  im- 
portant legislation. 


Mr.  MURKOW8KL  Mr.  President,  I 
had  IntwMiwi  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  HJt.  558  which  would  enhance  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  [VA'sl  abU- 
Ity  to  recruit  and  retain  nurses  and 
thus  alleviate  a  critical  shortage  of 
skilled  nursing  profeasionals  In  the 
VA. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  VA's  ability 
to  hire  and  keep  qualified  medical  i>er- 
sonnel  for  Its  172  hospitals  in  order  to 
fulfill  Its  mission  to  care  for  veterans- 
many  of  whom  are  disabled,  aged  or 
poor.  The  VA  operates  a  large  nursing 
home  and  domiciliary  program.  With- 
out adequate  nursing  care  staff,  the 
VA  would  be  forced  to  turn  many  of 
these  veterans  away  who  depend  upon 
the  VA  for  shelter  and  treatment. 

This  country  is  experiencing  a  n\ir»- 
Ing  shortage  which  has  reached  criti- 
cal proportions.  The  private  sector  is 
addrosing  this  shortage  by  using 
many  tonovative  techniques— such  as 
free  housing  and  educational  benefits 
for  the  nurse  and  family  members,  to 
name  a  few.  The  public  sector,  in 
order  to  be  competitive,  must  also  ex- 
plore cost-effective  methods  in  order 
to  attain  these  qualified  professionals. 
The  VA  is  the  largest  single  employ- 
er of  nurses  in  the  United  States— 
about  38.000  n\uses  work  for  the  VA. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of 
nvirses  in  the  VA  system,  certain  VA 
medical  centers  are  experiencing  dev- 
astating nurring  shortages.  Let  me  be 
dear  that  veterans  suffer  when  the 
VA  is  unable  to  attrad  quality  nurses. 
In  fad.  certain  VA  medical  centers 
have  dosed  entire  wards  because  they 
don't  have  enough  nurses  to  staff 
those  beds. 

Currently,  the  VA  has  certain  au- 
thorities to  enhance  its  ability  to 
employ  nurses.  Although  these  au- 
thorities exist,  it  is  often  a  slow  and 
burdensome  process  to  get  appoval 
from  the  central  office  to  implement 
them.  That  is.  the  process  lacks  flexi- 
bility on  the  part  of  medical  center  di- 
rectors to  ad  promptly  to  address  a  re- 
cruitmmt  or  retention  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  hear  from  medical 
center  directors  in  the  Northeast  and 
California  who  say  that  they  lose 
nurses  on  a  dally  basis  to  the  private 
sector.  I  recognize  that  it  is  difficult  to 
run  a  medical  center,  outpatient  dlnlc 
or  extended  care  facility  imder  those 
conditions. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  this 
issue.  I  introduced  S.  713  which  would 
provide  the  VA  with  the  authority  to 
pay  bonuses  of  up  to  $20,000  for  a 
nurse  who  agrees  to  woiiE  full  time  for 
at  least  3  years  in  a  professional  spe- 
cialty or  geographic  area  where  the 
VA  is  eiqierienctaig  problems. 

I  realize  that  bonuses  are  not  the 
only  answer  to  this  complex  problem. 
I  believe  they  are  important  but  other 


tools  are  necessary.  With  that  In  mind. 
I  am  currently  expknlng  an  Initiative 
to  provide  premium  pay  for  nurses 
who  work  on  Saturday  and  to  provide 
tuition  reimbursement  for  nurses  who 
are  In  degree-seeking  programs. 

The  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  <m  vetoans' 
health  care  issues  which  wOl  Indude 
my  bill.  S.  713.  in  May.  In  light  of  the 
pending  hearings.  I  will  not  offer  my 
amendment  on  VA  nurses  to  S.  809. 1 
have  been  assured  that  these  Inuxn-- 
tant  issues  will  be  carefully  omisldered 
by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in 
a  timely  fashion.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Soiator  Ckahstoii.  the 
committee  chairman,  on  this  impor- 
tant issue^^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Ad  contains  the  definition 
of  "homdess  individual"  as  reported 
out  of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. That  definition  was  amended 
In  committee  to  delete  a  section  identi- 
fying as  a  "homeless  individual." 
an  individual  who  bu  a  prtmary  nighttime 
restdence  that  Is  a  temporary  makeshift  ac- 
commodation in  the  restdence  of  another  In- 
dividual. 


it.  Tlie  provWons  In 

802  and  80$  do  not  confer  addltknal 
digfUUty  for  food  stampa  but  allow 
expedited  servtoe  to  those  homele»  In- 
dividuals who  meet  the  eligibility  cri- 
teria already  present  In  the  Food 
Stamp  Act. 

Mr.    STEVENa    Mr.    Presldait.    I 
ttiMTik  the  distinguished  Rmatnr  from 
Vermont. 
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This  definition  was  deleted  because  of 
the  strong  possibility  of  abuse  by  indi- 
viduals who  were  not  truly  homdess 
in  the  sense  of  this  bill.  All  other  defi- 
nitions of  "homeless  individual"  in  the 
biU  are  conslstoit  with  the  new  defini- 
tion in  section  3,  with  the  exception  of 
the  definition  in  section  802  dealing 
with  Nutrition  and  the  Food  Stamp 
Program.  The  definition  in  section  802 
contains  the  temporary  makeshift  ac- 
commodation provision  that  we  delet- 
ed in  Governmental  Affairs  C<Hnmlt- 
tee. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  definition  in  sec- 
tion 802  to  make  it  conform  with  sec- 
tion 3,  thereby  ensuring  consistency  of 
application  throughout  the  ad.  It  is 
my  understanding  however,  that  the 
current  language  in  sedlon  802  does 
not  establish  any  new  eligibility  crite- 
ria for  who  may  receive  food  stamps 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Ad.  Any  indi- 
vidual whether  or  not  they  are  home- 
less must  first  med  the  income  limits 
for  regular  partidpatlon,  which  are  al- 
ready established  in  the  law.  Then, 
and  only  then,  they  may  qualify  for 
expedited  service  based  on  additional 
criteria  which  is  also  already  estab- 
lished in  law.  The  new  provision  in  sec- 
tion 802  adds  the  "homeless  individ- 
ual" and  establishes  criteria  for  re- 
ceipt of  the  expedited  service  for  the 
homeless.  It  is  also  my  understanding 
that  this  definition  is  needed  in  sec- 
tion 802  to  allow  families  who  are  dou- 
bling and  tripling  up,  in  order  not  to 
be  on  the  streets,  to  receive  the  expe- 
dited service,  if  they  in  fad  meet  the 
other  criteria. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  corred  In   his 


Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Mr.  President,  I 
had  also  intended  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  HJl.  558  which  would 
have  provided  the  Veterans'  Admlnla- 
traUon  [VA]  with  $32.5  mUllon  for  the 
treatment  of  veterans  who  suffer  from 
acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome—otherwise known  as  AIDS. 

My  colleagues  are  certainly  aware  of 
the  serious  nature  of  this  Olnesa.  It  is 
of  epidemic  proportions  and  rapidly 
becoming  a  leading  cause  of  death  in 
this    country.    I    commend    my    col- 
leagues who  have  Introduced  measures 
to  address  the  AIDS  issue.  Mod  re- 
cently.   Senator    Dols,    the    dlstln- 
gxiished  Republican  leader.  Introduced 
Senate  Resolution  184.  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  AIDS  be  established  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  AID&  It  Is 
essential  that  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion be  estabUahed  as  soon  as  possible 
to  advise  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  how  bed  to  deal  with  this 
ever  growing  national  and  internation- 
al health-care  crisis.  We  must  bring  to- 
gether the  bed  minds  in  our  coimtry 
to  coordinate  our  efforts  and  to  make 
the  tough  deddons  related  to  this 
deadly    disease,    from    education    to 
treatment.  I  was  pleased  to  Join  on 
that  measure  as  an  original  cosponsor. 
I  strongly  believe  that  the  issue  of 
veterans  who  suffer  frmn  AIDS  merits 
immediate  consideration  by  this  distin- 
guished body.  However,  due  to  the  lim- 
ited nature  of  S.  809,  I  wUl  not  offer 
my  amendment  to  this  bllL  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
floor  manager  on  this  homdess  bill 
has  been  in  the  forefront  on  the  AIDS 
crisis.  He  has  helped  to  raise  the  con- 
sdoiisness  in  our  country  regarding 
this  epidemic.  I  hope  that  we  can  work 
together    within    our    committee    to 
ensure  that  the  VA  recdves  adequate 
f xinding  for  the  treatment  of  AIDS  pa- 
tients. At  some  point,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  offer  an  amendmmt  to  appro- 
priate additional  funds  for  the  treat- 
ment of  AIDS  so  that  VA  hospitals 
will   have   suffident   funds   to   treat 
AIDS  and  non-AIDS  veteran-patimts. 
The  VA  plays  a  significant  role  in 
the  treatment  of  AIDS  patients  and 
research  concerning  the  disease.  The 
VA  estimates  that  in  fiscal  year  1987  it 
will  treat  about  1,300  AIDS  patients, 
or  7  percent  of  the  AIDS  patients,  at  a 
cod  of  $49  million.  I  believe  that  the 
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Am  ftwhhnt  Reagan  recently  stated: 
"Ame  ti  pobUe  bealth  enemy  Na  1." 

The  Ooacraai  has  provided  hundreds 
of  —nwnw  of  doDan  taito  rsMarch  of 
this  deadly  diaeaae.  The  VA  is  also 
deeply  lufolved  in  AID8  research. 

Reaeareh  is  vital  and  must  continue. 
However,  tliete  are  individuals  who 
today  sitfCer  from  AID6.  They  need 
our  hdp  now.  Treatment,  whidi  is 
and  humane,  is  also  ee- 


ICembers  of  my  staff  have  recently 
vtaited  several  New  Twk  VAMC's 
which  treat  large  numbers  of  AIDS 
patients,  Curreirtly.  VA  medical  cen- 
ters are  alloeated  only  about  $50  a  day 
to  eare  for  these  patients.  The  cost  of 
the  new  drug  A2ET.  for  one  VA  hospi- 
tal alone,  will  be  in  excess  of  $500,000 
a  year.  This  does  not  include  tbft 
costly  blood  transfusioiis  required  of 
those  who  recrive  this  drug.  Let  us 
compare  the  vast  difference  between 
the  actual  cost  of  treating  these  pa- 
tients with  the  amount  reimbursed  to 
the  medical  centos  for  treating  AIDS 
patients.  The  true  cost  is  closer  to 
laooperdtay. 

There  is  quite  a  disparity. 

A  lack  of  adequate  funding  means 
that  other  veterans  are  denied  care  or 
veterans  with  AIDS  are  turned  away. 

It  is  Hwentisl  that  we  consider  pro- 
vldtaig  the  VA  with  additional  funds 
which  would  be  eannaAed  for  AIDS 
treatmoit  so  that  AIDS  patients  will 
not  be  denied  treatment  because  of 
the  higb  cost  of  their  care. 

Recently,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  recognised  this  problem 
and  recommended,  in  its  views  and  es- 
timates to  the  Budget  Committee. 
$47  J  million  In  additional  funds  for 
AIDS  treatmoit  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

I  did  not  offer  my  amendment  be- 
cause, in  part,  I  recognized  that  many 
wHl  argue  that  the  bipartisan  home- 
less hoi  is  not  an  appropriate  vehicle 
to  address  this  issue  of  AIDS. 

Thus,  when  an  apim>priate  vehicle  is 
present,  if  necessary  I  will  propose  ad- 
ditional funding  for  AIDS  patients.  I 
remain  convinced  that  it  is  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  address  this  issue 
in  a  timely  fashion  by  providing  the 
VA  with  adequate  funds  to  treat  AIDS 
patients  who  have  served  this  country 
in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  SPBCTVR.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  S.  809.  the 
Urgent  Rdief  for  the  Homeless  Act.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  sm>port  this  im- 
portant initiative  which  provides  over 
$483  miUion  fai  fiscal  year  1987  to 
serve  homeless  Individuals  and  fami- 
nes. This  un  establishes  a  coordinated 
approa^  to  dealing  with  homeless- 
and  provides  a  range  of  services 


housing  and  nutrition  to  health 
c^e.  educatian.  and  Job  training. 

Providing  aaristance  to  the  homeless 
has  been  a  great  concern  to  me  for  sev- 
eml  years.  In  January  1983.  as  diair- 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
Sulicommittee.  I  held 
on  the  local  problem  of 
On  February  3,  1983,  I 
S.  451.  a  bill  to  provide  $50 
Ion  for  an  emergency  food  and 
Iter  program  through  the  Federal 
Egiergency  Mazugement  Agency 
(IteMA).  In  IiCarch  of  the  same  year, 
tl^  provision  and  an  additional  $50 
million  were  included  in  the  emergen- 
cy Jobs  bill,  for  a  total  of  $100  million 
in  assistance.  During  consideration  of 
thje  fiscal  year  1984  supplemental  ap- 
pitopriations  bill,  I  woriied  to  obtain 
%3p  million  for  the  homeless,  with  an 
aQditional  $10  million  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1984  continuing  resolu- 
tion in  November  1984. 

we  l>egan  providing  emergency 
fobd  and  shelter  for  the  homeless  in 
IflPS.  we  have  learned  a  little  more 
tut  this  population.  The  estimated 
ndmber  of  homeless  persons  in  this 
colmtry  ranges  from  350,000  to  3  mil- 
llqa.  WhUe  families  once  represented  a 
n<iKllgible  portion  of  the  homeless 
p<^ulatlon,  they  now  comprise  nearly 
281  percoit  of  all  homeless  persons. 

In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
thp  Department  of  Public  Welfare  es- 
tiihates  that  i4>proximately  11.395 
siitgle  adult  men  and  women  are 
hi^eless.  In  Philadelphia,  it  is  esti- 
mited  that  10.000  to  15.000  persons 
aiwiually  are  homeless,  with  2,000  to 
3,(K>0  persons  needing  shelter  on  any 
given  night. 
Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  provide  better  coordi- 
asslstance  to  the  homeless.  The 
Lt  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act  is 
Itive  step  in  this  direction.  The 
ition  establishes  an  Interagency 
luncil  on  the  Homeless  to  coordinate 
Federal  services,  and  provide  technical 
aagistance  to  State  and  local  programs. 
It  lexpands  housing  assistance,  and  au- 
trizes  additional  funding  for  FEBCA 
and  shelter  programs  and  for  the 
Ibution  of  surplus  food  commod- 
to  homeless  shelters  in  fiscal  year 
17.  In  addition,  the  bill  increases 
acbess  to  food  stamps,  provides  grants 
to^  primary  and  mental  health  care, 
gites  assistance  to  States  for  the  edu- 
d^ion  of  homeless  children,  and  funds 
Jof>  training  demonstration  projects 
tot  homeless  adults. 

ti.  President,  on  any  given  night 
oi|e  can  observe  homeless  individuals 
walking  the  streets,  huddling  in  door- 
ways, slewing  in  public  paries,  or  seek- 
ing refuge  in  bus  or  train  stations.  Ouir 
Nftion  cannot  afford  the  long-term 
human  costs  of  failing  to  serve  these 
h(meless  individuals  and  families.  I 
eirourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  measure. 


April  $,  1987 


Mr.  IMOYNIHAN.  Mr.  Preaident,  I 
rise  Inj  sunmrt  of  S.  808.  the  Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeleas  Act  The  bUl 
•KXatikM  a  major  problem  in  our 
Nattioq,  <Hie  what  arouiea  a  compaa- 
sionat#  response  hi  all  of  us.  But  as  we 
consid^  the  needs  of  the  homeless,  let 
us  askj  first  of  all  how  we  can  better 
understand  the  efforts  we  are  making. 

Who'  are  the  himieless?  Some  are 
people  who  have  simply  run  Into  eco- 
nomic |  difficulties:  increasingly  these 
are  fuoOies.  For  example,  a  mother 
with  two  young  children  whose  hus- 
band Ipft  her  with  no  money  to  pay 
the  re^t  has  been  evicted  from  her 
VMtrtuent.  She  and  the  children  end 
up  at  a  shelter. 

Many  others,  though,  have  problems 
beyond  an  immediate  shortage  of 
funds.  Examples  are  the  hoarse  young 
man  («i  the  sidewalk  addressing  an 
unseen  audience  and  the  suspicious 
old  woman  who  refuses  to  approach 
the  van  handing  out  free  hot  food  on 
the  coiner. 

Howl  many  of  the  homeless  are  the 
severev  mentally  ill:  the  schizophren- 
ics, th£  manic  depressives,  the  para- 
noid? The  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
fs  Task  Force  on  the  Homeless 
HI  estimated  that  25  percent 
ircent  of  the  homeless  have  se- 
tental  problems.  The  Depart- 
»f  Health  and  Human  Services 
33  percent  to  66  percent. 
About!  10  percent  of  the  mentally  ill 
homeless  are  estimated  to  abuse  alco- 
hol or  I 

less  of  the  exact  numbers,  it 
is  deai  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
homeless  are  people  who  before  1965 
would  'have  been  cared  for  in  State 
mental  hospitals.  Since  then,  they 
have  been  released  from  hospitals  as 
part  of  the  reform  in  mental  health 
care  k^own  as  deinstitutionalization. 

In  1055  in  New  Yoi^  State,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  93,000  mentally  ill 
in  Stitte  institutions;  in  1984,  the 
number  had  fallen  to  20,000.  And  over- 
all in  the  Nation,  the  number  of  pa- 
tients In  State  hospitals  dropped  by 
from  550.000  in  1955  to 
132.000  in  1980. 

Cert4inly  there  was  widespread  sup- 
port for  deinstitutionalization  in  the 
1960's.  It  was  widely  believed  by 
mental  health  professionals  that  the 
new  dijugs  Just  being  developed  would 
enable!  patients  to  be  moved  out  of 
huge  State  hospitals  where  they  were 
warehoused.  Pliyslcians  aware  of  the 
new  tiieatment  possibilities  saw  that 
patieniB  could  be  shifted  into  smaller, 
more  flexible  combinations  of  inpa- 
tient and  outpatient  care,  closer  to 
their  homes  and  families.  Community 
care  would  be  not  only  more  humane, 
but  would  alleviate  the  problems  of 
dependency  patients  developed  in  the 
ho6pit4l  environment. 

President  Kennedy  in  a  letter  of  De- 
cember 1,  1961,  set  up  an  interagency 
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committee  to  develop  a  new  Federal 
program  to  improve  the  care  of  the 
m^wt^iiy  Q],  as  more  of  them  moved 
out  of  State  hoapitala.  He  asked  Secre- 
tary Celebreae  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  Secretary  Goldberg  of 
Labor,  and  John  Oleaaon,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affatai  to  form 
the  committee.  In  turn.  Secretary 
Goldberg  asked  me  to  participate  in 
the  committee's  work.  Boisfeuillet 
Jones  represented  HEW  and  Robert 
Manley  partii^^ated  for  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. The  committee  of  the  three  gov- 
ernmental agencies  met  regularly  to- 
gether with  Rashi  Rein,  of  the  Coundl 
of  EconcnDic  Advisors,  Robert  Atwell. 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Drs. 
Robert  Felix  and  Stanley  ToUes  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

The  Interagency  Committee  started 
its  work  greatly  aided  by  the  commen- 
dations In  the  report  Action  for 
Mmtal  Health,  submitted  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1960,  by  the  Joint.  Commission 
on  Mental  Illness  and  Health.  After 
documenting  the  enormous  immet 
needs  of  the  mentally  ill,  the  report 
strongly  advocated  that  States  and 
private  groups  expand  the  services 
available. 

I  Joined  the  Kennedy  administration 
having  Just  had  the  experience  of 
wolfing  in  the  field  of  mental  health 
in   the   Harrlman   administration   in 
New  York.  I  had  witnessed  the  de- 
crease  in   numbers    of   mentally   ill 
housed   in  State   hospitals   and  was 
aware  of  the  innovative  work  done  in 
the  Dewey  administration  when  Paul 
H.  Hoch.  at  the  New  York  State  Psy- 
chiatric Institute,  began  working  with 
chlorpromazine  and  reserptne  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  illness.  At  Rock- 
land State  Hospital.  Nathan  S.  Kline 
had  been  studjring  the  possibilities  of 
rauwolfia  and  its  derivatives.  When 
Harrlman  became  Governor,  he  v^ 
pointed  Hoch  Commissoner  of  Mental 
Hygiene,  and  the  commissioner  intro- 
duced  psychotropic    drugs    generally 
into   the   New   York   State   hospital 
system.  The  effects  were  dramatic:  the 
population  of  New  York  State  mental 
hosptials  continued  to  rise  for  another 
18  months  or  so.  and  then  broke  in  the 
classic  pattern  of  an  epidemiological 
curve. 

By  midsummer,  the  Interagency 
Committee  had  reached  general  agree- 
ment and  on  August  21,  1962,  I  pro- 
duced a  draft  of  the  committee's 
report.  It  set  down  three  main  notions: 
first,  mental  illness  would  not  go 
away,  but  now.  with  new,  scientific  ad- 
vances, could  be  treated.  Second,  the 
large  mental  institutions  then  existing 
would  gradually  disappear  over  a  gen- 
eration. Third,  hi  place  of  large  mental 
hospitals,  the  greatest  number  of  Uie 
m^pt^Jiy  ill  could  be  cared  for  in  treat- 
ment centers  in  their  own  communi- 
ties, much  as  would  persons  stricken 
with  any  other  disease. 


The  committee's  propooals  became 
the  basis  of  the  final  committee  report 
to  Preaident  Kennedy  and  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  Construction 
Act  of  1968,  signed  on  October  31, 
1963. 

Spedflcally,  the  report  made  the  fol- 
lowing propoMds: 

First,  Federal  grants  should  be  made 
available  to  the  States  to  assist  them 
to  develop  both  short-  and  long-term 
plans  for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  comprehensive  community 
mental  health  programs. 

Secmid,  increased  Federal  ftmds 
shotUd  be  allocated  specifically  for  the 
construction  of  ccnnmtmity  mental 
health  facilities  with  the  goal  of  buUd- 
Ing  2,000  by  1980. 

Third.  Federal  funds  should  be  pro- 
vided to  raise  the  level  of  care  of  pa- 
tients in  State  mental  hospitals,  com- 
munity mmtal  health  centers,  and 
psychiatric  imits  of  general  hospitals. 

Fourth,  Federal  funds  for  research 
in  the  field  of  mental  illness  and 
health  should  be  doubled  over  the 
next  5  years. 

Fifth,  Federal  support  for  education 
in  the  mental  health  professions 
should  be  increased  in  order  i4>proxi- 
mately  to  treble  the  sm>ply  of  profes- 
sional manpower  by  1980. 

Did  we  accomplish  what  we  set  out 
to  do?  It  may  be  useful  to  examine 
these  proposals  to  see  how  our  efforts 
measured  up  to  the  goals. 

Funds  for  the  construction  of  com- 
mtmity  mental  health  centers  were  ap- 
propriated, but  the  goal  of  building 
2,000    centers    by    1980    was    never 
reached.  The  committee's  final  report 
stated  "the  goal  of  building  at  least 
2,000    centers— approximately    1    per 
100,000  populaUon-by  1980."  When 
States  drew  up  their  State  plans,  they 
found    that    because    of    geography, 
some  catchment  areas  were  smaller  or 
larger  than   100,000  people,  and  in 
these   cases  States  received  waivers 
from  NIMH  permitting  them  to  make 
exceptions.  Thus,  it  hi«>pened  that  in 
1981.  the  year  in  which  most  of  the 
legislation     on     community     mental 
health  centers  was  repealed  in  favor  of 
block  grants  to  the  States,  there  were 
1.565    catchment    areas    nationwide. 
However,  only  768  community  mental 
health  centers  were  in  operation— less 
than  half  the  goal' of  1  center  for  each 
100,000  people  and  38  percent  of  the 
2,000  originally  proposed.  The  average 
catchment  area  in  1981  served  140,565 
people.  And  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  rural  areas  and  iimer 
cities,  never  received  their  share  of 
centers. 

The  Federal  funds  provided  to  raise 
the  level  of  patient  care  were  directed 
toward  patients  in  State  institutions: 
demonstrations  of  new.  improved 
methods  of  patient  care,  upgrading  of 
facilities— the  hospital  tanprovement 
program— and    insovice    training    of 


hospital  staff.  Theae  were  important 
efforts  but  not  directed  to  the  problam 
of  the  deinatitutianaUBed. 

Did  we  follow  the  draft  proposal  to 
double  the  funds  toe  reaeareh  in  6 
years?  Actually,  the  final  eommtttee 
repcHt  went  further,  calling  for  a  dou- 
bling of  research  funding  over  the 
first  5  years  of  the  act  and  a  trebling 
by  10  years.  What  we  actually  hivested 
in  research  efforts  was  mu^  leas. 
NIMH  received  $91  million  for  basic 
and  clinical  research  hi  1965  and  $82 
million  in  1970.  In  fact,  when  Inflation 
is  taken  into  account,  the  amount  de- 
creased frcMn  $91  to  $72Ji  minion. 

In  1980.  NIMH  funding  for  research 
reached  $143.5  million,  only  a  10  per- 
cent increase,  in  real  terms.  In  16 
years. 

The  fifth  and  final  point  in  my  1962 
draft      recommoided     tripling     the 
number  of  doctors,  social  workers,  and 
psychologists  by  1980  to  staff  the  new 
community  health  centers.  In  a  draft 
dated  January  14,  1963,  I  wrote  that 
the  number  of  professionals  should  in- 
crease from  about  45.000  in  1960  to 
170.000  in   1980.  We  met  that  goal 
overall,  but  the  number  of  psy<dila- 
trists— needed  to  prescribe  and  moni- 
tor medication  for  the  severely  men- 
tally ill— did  not  even  double  over  that 
period.  And  over  the  years,  the  per- 
centage   of    psychiatrists    on    center 
staffs  declined  as  they  pursued  careen 
in  other  settings.  In  1970,  according  to 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
and  the  National  Council  of  Communi- 
ty Mental  Health  Centers,  psychlar 
trists  made  up  25  percent  of  center 
staffs:  by  1975,  they  made  up  only  15 
percent.  And  each  psychiatrist  carried 
a  larger  patient  load:  In  1974,  an  aver- 
age of  4.6  full-time  equivalent  psychlar 
trists  in  each  center  served  an  average 
of  1,600  patients.  In  1979,  an  average 
of   4.1    psychiatrists   in   each   center 
served  about  twice  as  many  patienta. 
NIMH  funds  for  training  all  types  of 
mental  health  professionals  declined 
from  about  98  million  in  1969  to  72 
million  in  1980. 

And  clearly  we  never  gave  the  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  the 
stable  Federal  fimdlng  to  match  our 
expectations.  Funds  were  ai^ropriated 
at  much  lower  levels  than  authorized 
and  many  projects  recommended  for 
approval  were  never  funded.  And  In 
the  1975  amendments  to  the  original 
program,  the  centers  were  required  to 
expand  the  "essential  services"  to  be 
offered  from  5  to  12,  but  no  additional 
funds  were  appropriated.  Finally,  over 
the  years  a  patchwork  of  other  Feder- 
al regulations  were  added  which 
stretched  center  resources  even  fur- 
ther. 

Given  the  inadequate  support  the 
fledgling  mental  health  centers  re- 
ceived, it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
did  not  always  meet  the  needs  of  the 
severely    mentally    HL    In    my    1962 
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report  I  had  dMcribed  the  broad  ipee- 
tram  of  MTVlew  and  pnmnaaa  oommu- 
nity  mental  health  eenfeen  diould 
offer,  for  dhgiwie  and  treatment  of 
mental  lUneei.  and  as  a  focue  for  after- 
oan  of  dlechar»ed  hoaiiltal  patients. 
The  aenkjee  vere  to  Inclnde;  a  general 
dlagiweflr  and  evahiatlan  aerrloe  (pre- 
oniK  an  tnpatktif  aerviee;  a  day  and 
nlibt  eaie  pncram;  an  emergency 
dli^  for  valk-ln  pattente  operatlnc  on 
a  twentjr-four  hour  baala:  rehaUllta- 
tion  fkeflttles  tiMdndftig  sheltered 
vortahope  or  their  supervision:  con- 
euitatJcn  aartleee  to  eommunity  agen- 
dea  and  organlMtlon;  a  puldle  infor- 
mation and  education  aervloe:  and  su- 
pervlaian  of  foster  home  care  facilities. 
Hw  problem  centers  faced  in  dealing 
vfth  the  severely  mentally  111  was  not 
only  medical;  it  was  a  social  service 
protdem.  What  patients  got  in  the 
State  hospital  in  one  place— housing, 
fbod.  showers,  ciothfng.  laundry,  medi- 
cations, and  personal  safety— had  to  be 
provided  by  a  variety  of  different  com- 
munity organiMtions.  It  was  hard  to 
Iceep  tm^  of  patients  and  to  malce 
sure  they  took  their  medications.  No 
wonder  many  of  the  severely  ill  fell  be- 
tween the  eradts.  especially  as  low  cost 
housing  became  scarce  in  the  cities. 
Some  ended  up  in  nursing  homes, 
some  in  Jail  for  misdemeanors  such  as 
loitering,  and  others  among  the  home- 


The  tragedy  is  that  two  decades  ago 
we  knew  what  had  to  be  done.  The 
oonoQ>t  of  community  mmtal  health 
centers  was  a  good  one.  It  worked  well 
when  all  the  essential  Ingredients  were 
in  place:  an  (vganiaed  community 
mental  health  system  utilizing  iniw- 
tlent  units  in  general  hospitals,  outpa- 
tient units,  day  treatment,  dose  inter- 
action with  rehabilitaticm  centers  and 
psychoeodal  dubs,  ai^  supervised 
shdter.  But  the  cono^t  was  inad- 
equately carried  out.  Surely  we  feel 
oompaadon  for  the  homdess  mmtally 
m.  the  orator  cm  the  street.  Just  as  we 
did  for  the  people  shut  into  the  State 
hosidtal  snake  pits.  But  let's  make 
sure  that  our  efforts  to  hdp  today's 
mentally  01  homeless  build  on  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  happened  to  our 
previous  compaadonate  attempts  to 
reform  the  treatment  of  the  mentally 

m. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
and  cosponaor  S.  813.  the  Oovemmen- 
tal  Affairs  Ctmunlttee  portion  of  the 
omnibus  homdess  bilL  S.  813  is  an  im- 
portant and  appropriate  first  step  in 
hdping  the  homdess.  It  builds  on  the 
successful  effnts  that  currently  exist 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  homeless  and 
contains  provldons  that  will  help 
ensure  homeless  individuals  receive 
avaHaUe  services.  In  addition,  and 
equally  impmlant.  a  813  puts  in  place 
a  mechanism  for  evaluating  programs 
dedgnrd  to  help  the  tunndess  and  rec- 
ommending future  action  to  meet  the 
needs  of  homdeas  individuals. 


unfortunately,  the  omlnlbus  bill,  in 
ita  entirety,  does  not  r^resent  a  care- 
folly  planned  and  thou^tful  ap- 
Pfoaeh  to  the  homdess  problon. 
ler,  it  is  an  example  of  an  inability 
leam  from  the  lesscms  of  the  past, 
put  it  simply,  it  is  yet  another  at- 
to  solve  a  problem  by  throwing 
tre  money  at  it  without  oondder- 
lon  for  the  workability  and  eff ective- 
of  the  programs  l)eing  created. 
S»ch  action  in  the  past  has  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  our  cunoit  budgetary 
paoblems. 

Before  authorising  an  additioxud 
$400  million,  it  is  important  to  ezam- 
inp  the  current  funding  of  i»x>grams 
i^ch  provide  service  to  the  homdess. 
T^  FEICA  Emergency  Food  and  Shel- 
Program  is  fumded  at  a  levd  of 
million  for  the  current  year.  I 
for  the  amendment  in  the  last 
that  increased  the  funding 
this  program  by  $50  million.  It  is 
Intportant  to  point  out  that  this  is 
o^  one  of  the  many  existing  pro- 
grams which  provide  aid  to  homeless 
Individuals. 

t  share  the  concern  of  my  colleagues 
for  the  homeless  and  I  share  the 
dedre  of  my  colleagues  to  help  the 
homeless.  The  thought  of  not  having  a 
pl$ce  to  call  home  is  enough,  in  itself, 
to  engender  compasdon  in  all  of  us. 
Bikt  it  is  essential  that  that  compas- 
d^  take  the  form  of  respondble 
Ion.  The  omnibus  bill  before  us 

falls  far  short  of  that  criteria. 
It  has  been  hastily  rushed  through 
body  without  adequate  time  to  de- 
termine if  it  meets  the  needs,  who 
shpuld  administer  it.  how  it  will  work, 
ankl,  most  importantly,  who  it  will 
reilly  help.  Yet,  we  are  asked  to  vote 
tolauthoriae  $400  million  in  additional 
funds  to  siv>port  it. 
exanmle  of  the  result  of  this 
is  the  indusion  in  the  omnibus 
ktion  of  addltioiud  fimds  for  re- 
created and  untested  pro- 
grams—programs which  may  be  dupli- 
cative of  current  efforts.  The  FEBCA 
Eipergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program 
btk  been  effective  in  providing  shdter. 
food,  and  services  to  the  homeless.  For 
this  fiscal  year,  funding  of  $120  mil- 
lloci  has  been  provided.  But  last  fall. 
Cf^agress  created  a  new  emergency 
sl^lter  program  and  a  trandtional 
hdudng  demonstration  program  at 
H^TD.  Now.  before  these  programs  are 
evtn  off  the  gorund,  the  omnibus  bOl 
would  add  money  to  them.  This  is 
uxiwise. 

It  is  also  unwise  to  spend  $400  mfl- 
liab  to  create  new  programs  without 
cc^dering  the  current  budgetary  fate 
of  existing  programs  that  can  provide 
hdp.  For  example,  the  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  is  slated  for  a 
304percent  reduction  under  the  pro- 
posal of  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Ckanmittee.  At  a  hearing  on  the  Gov- 
ertunentd  Affairs  portion  of  the  omnl- 
tum  bOl,  the  National  League  of  CiUes 


submitted  a  statonent  <HVOsed  to 
spend^ig  for  the  homdees  legislation 
if  it  meant  reducing  CDBO.  According 
to  the«eatim<xiy  of  Ifayor  Jim  Moran, 
Alexandria.  VA: 

The  CDBO  procram  Is  the  atncle  most  ef- 
fective and  efficient  prognun  we  have-not 
to  the  homele«  in  oar  cities, 
to|  prevent  homdeameM.  Proposals, 
that  currently  pemttnc  before  the 
Committee,  to  cut  CDBO  by 
bOlion  next  year,  but  to  Initiate 
for  the  homekwi  through  this 
at  a  level  near  $400  mOUan  would 
That  would  mean  far 
lesi  woaid  aetoally  be  available  to  heU>  the 
homele^  and  that  which  would  be  available 
would  (^tafl  more  bureaucracy,  more  Feder^ 
al  and]  State  admminiatratlve  costs,  and 
more  ifederal  and  State  reculattons.  Any 
homeleSi  legislation  which  works  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  current  CDBO  fundlnc  will  make 
our  Job  parder.  not  easier. 

I  sukmit  this  as  evideiu«  we  have 
not  even  listened  to  those  govenunen- 
tal  entities  dosest  to  the  homeless 
proble^  and  with  the  greatest  respon- 
dbility  for  dealing  with  the  homdess 
proble^  in  devdoping  this  legislation. 
Once  again,  it  appears  our  view  is 
Washl^igton  knows  best. 

In  f«ct,  any  legislation  we  condder 
to  hel|>  the  homeless  should  be  de- 
signed |  to  help  local  governments  and 
those  organizations  like  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  United  Way  and  others, 
who  h«ve  done  the  hard  work  of  open- 
ing and  operating  shelters  for  the 
homd^.  I  recently  met  with  a  group 
of  conatituents  from  Dover,  DE,  repre- 
senting the  Whatcoat  Socid  Services 
Agency  which  operates  the  Ruth  N. 
Dorsey  Relief  Shdter  for  the  Home- 
less. At  the  meeting,  it  was  dear  to  me 
that  these  local  dtizens  have  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  homeless  problem  in  their 
local  qommunity  and,  in  fact,  local 
groupsisuch  as  this  are  in  the  best  po- 
dtion  to  assess  the  particular  needs  of 
the  hopdees  and  the  needs  of  their 
commimlties  in  responding.  Our  legis- 
lation ihould  provide  assistance  to  the 
providers  of  service  at  the  local  levd 
and  should  build  on  what  has  been 
succes^ul  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
homeless. 

The  iGovemmental  Affairs  portion 
of  the  pmnibus  bill  is  Just  such  a  bilL 

S.  818  establishes  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency! Task  Force  as  an  independent 
Council  on  the  Homeless.  Comprised 
of  the  agencies  which  currently  com- 
prise the  task  force,  it  would  be 
charged  with  the  reqwndbillty  of  pro- 
viding llnformation  and  technical  as- 
sistance on  Federal  programs,  proper- 
ty, and  services  which  are  available  to 
local  gbvemments  and  private  organi- 
zations that  are  •Miat-ing  the  home- 
leas.  Aikd,  it  would  be  charged  with  re- 
porting directly  to  the  Preddent  and 
to  the  Congress  on  the  problems  in 
the  delivery  of  assistance  to  the  home- 
less a^  well  as  recommendations  to 
remedjf  those  problems. 


In  addition,  it  would  provide  an  au- 
thorisation for  the  operation  and 
funding  of  FEBCA's  onergency  food 
and  shelter  program.  In  flscd  year 
1986,  this  program  allocated  $90  mil- 
Uon  to  1.800  Jurisdictions  and  6.973 
agnides  providing  food  at  a  cost  of  60 
cents  per  med  and  shdter  at  a  cost  of 
$1.73  per  night.  With  the  recent  con- 
gresdonal  transfer  of  $50  million  to 
this  program,  a  totd  of  $120  million  is 
provided  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

It  would  clarify  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Property  Act  to  foster  the 
identification  of  excess  and  surplus 
Federal  property  which  might  be  suit- 
able for  use  for  shelter  or  the  provi- 
don  of  services  to  the  homeless. 

Finally,  it  would  make  funds  avail- 
able to  organizations  providing  serv- 
ices under  the  FEIMA  Emergency  Food 
and  Shelter  Program  to  provide  case 
management  services.  A  case  manage- 
ment system  would  assure  that  home- 
less individuals  are  put  in  touch  with 
all  the  various  programs  and  services 
which  can  help  meet  their  needs. 

In  sum.  S.  813  would  help  ensure 
homeless  individuals  are  receiving  all 
of  the  existing  services  available  to 
them  through  case  management, 
would  assure  the  ciurent  successful 
programs  continue,  and  would  put  in 
place  the  mechanism  to  identify  fur- 
ther needs  and  i4>propriate  solutions 
to  the  problems  through  the  Council. 
It  is  the  appropriate  first  step  at  this 
time. 

The  omnibus  bill  is  not.  It  goes 
many  steps  beyond  without  sufficient 
condderation  of  its  workability  and 
desirability  in  the  current  fiscal  envi- 
ronment. For  these  reasons,  while  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  813, 1  cannot  sup- 
port the  omnibus  bilL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  558,  the  Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act  of  1987, 
and  urge  its  swift  passage. 

The  bill  we  are  acting  upon  today  is 
the  product  of  a  bipartisan  effort,  and 
I  commend  Majority  Leader  Btrd  and 
Minority  Leader  Dole  for  their  initia- 
tive and  guidance.  I  must  also  com- 
mend my  cocolleagues  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Task  Force  on  the  Homeless.  It 
is  through  the  interest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  task  force— and  that  of 
our  Republican  counterparts— that  we 
were  able  to  hammer  out  a  package  in 
the  Senate  that  at  long  last  begins  to 
address  the  needs  of  the  homeless. 
Chairman  Crahstom,  Chairman  Kkh- 
mcDT,  Chairman  Qtam,  and  Chairman 
I^AHT  have  also  shown  great  leader- 
ship in  expediting  the  component 
parts  of  this  omnibus  legislation 
through  their  committees. 

Our  main  god  with  this  legislation  is 
to  get  fundamentd  assistance  to  the 
homeless  quickly— get  it  to  the  streets. 
In  agreeing  to  make  this  legislation  a 
1987  authorization,  we  go  a  long  way 
to  insure  that  resources  begin  to  reach 
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the  homeless  in  our  streets  before  the 
winter  cold  ctnnes  back  to  haunt  them. 
The  bOl  takes  a  crltlcd  first  step 
toward  meeting  the  shelter  needs  of 
the  homeless.  It  increases  funding  for 
HUD's  trandtlond  housing  program. 
The  current  funding  level  of  $5  million 
would  be  increased  by  $60  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  This  trandUond 
housing  program  provides  the  home- 
leas  with  Interim  housing  and  support 
services  in  the  trandtion  back  to  pro- 
ductive and  independent  lives. 

The  legislation  would  also  increase 
the  authorization  for  HUD's  Emergen- 
cy Shelter  Grants  Program  by  $80  mil- 
lion for  fiscd  year  1987.  Under  this 
program,  formula  grants  are  made  to 
States,  dties,  and  counties  for  the  ren- 
ovation or  conversion  of  buildings  for 
use  as  emergency  shelter  for  the 
homeless. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  in- 
cluded in  this  section  of  the  legislation 
a  provision  that  I  authored— section 
403(d)— which  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  wdve  the  15-percent 
limitation  on  the  use  of  assistance  for 
essentid  services  for  a  unit  of  locd 
govenunent  if  that  Jtirisdiction  dem- 
onstrates that  the  other  eligible  activi- 
ties under  the  program  are  already 
being  carried  out.  This  is  critically  im- 
portant to  a  State  like  Connecticut 
which  has  an  already  sufficient  emer- 
gency shelter  program.  With  this 
wdver  in  place,  the  State  of  Coimecti- 
cut  and  other  States  may  use  a  larger 
portion  of  its  emergency  shelter  grant 
for  employment,  hedth,  drug  ahuse, 
education,  and  other  essentid  services 
to  assist  the  homeless. 

S.  809  would  also  increase  the 
budget  authority  for  section  8  certifi- 
cates by  $50  million.  During  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  discussion  of  the  hous- 
ing portion  of  this  legislation,  it  was 
decided  that  these  certificates  would 
go  solely  to  homeless  families  with 
children— the  largest  growing  segment 
of  the  homeless  population.  Thirty- 
five  million  dollars  of  section  8  assist- 
ance would  also  go  to  the  moderate  re- 
habilitation of  single  room  occupancy 
dwellings  (SRC's). 

While  the  lion's  share  of  funds  in 
this  legislation  go  toward  providing 
shelter  for  homeless  Americans,  crltl- 
cd provisions  in  the  bill  address  the 
hedth.  mentd  hedth,  education,  nu- 
trition and  Job-training  needs  of  the 
homeless. 

Thirty  million  dollars  is  provided  for 
grants  in  fiscd  1987  to  public  and  non- 
profit entities  to  provide  for  hedth 
services  for  homeless  individuals. 
Fifty-five  million  dollars  is  also  provid- 
ed in  fiscd  year  1987  as  a  block  grant 
to  assure  assistance  to  homeless  men- 
tally ill  individuals. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Children,  Families,  Drugs  and  Alco- 
holism, I  am  especially  pleased  that 
this  legislation  contains  another  provi- 
don   that   I   authored— section   531— 


which  targets  alcohol  and  drug  atouae 
treatment  services  for  homeless  indi- 
viduals. 

It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  45 
percent  of  the  homeless  suffer  from 
dcohol  or  drug  abuse.  In  Connecticut. 
it  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  75  per- 
cent of  homeless  men  and  women  are 
dcohol  or  drug  abusers.  The  reality  is 
that  homelessness  and  drug  or  dcohol 
abuse  are  part  of  a  vidous  cyde— sub- 
stance abuse  often  leads  to  homeless- 
ness: homelessness  often  leads  to  sub- 
stance abuse.  Given  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  of  drug  and  dcohol  abuse 
among  the  homeless  and  given  that 
existing  law  does  not  qTCClflcally 
target  resources  for  the  homeless  sub- 
stance abuser,  section  531  will  direct 
States,  through  the  existing  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mentd  Hedth  Block 
Grant  (ADAMHA)  authority,  to  fund 
drug  and  dcohol  abuse  treatment  pro- 
grams to  serve  homeless  individuals. 
An  additiond  $20  million  will  be  given 
to  States  to  carry  out  this  section. 

It  should  be  clear  to  aU  of  us  that 
this  small  step  in  targeting  services  to 
homeless  substance  abusers  by  no 
means  comes  close  to  eradicating  this 
problem.  Like  all  of  the  other  sections 
of  the  bill,  however,  it  is  a  first  step. 
And  it  helps  States  build  upon  the  ex- 
isting array  of  nonhospitd  dcohol  and 
drug  treatment  programs  so  that  they 
can  enhance  and  leverage  their  overall 
delivery  services  to  homeless  dcohollc 
and  drug  diusers. 

S.  809  also  authorizes  $2.5  million  in 
fiscd  years  1987  to  assure  the  educa- 
tion of  homeless  childrexL  Ttiis  section 
guarantees  that  all  homeless  children 
are  eligible  for  any  educaUond  pro- 
gram for  which  they  are  entitled,  even 
though  they  lack  a  permanent  fixed 
adciress.  States  must  submit  a  plan  to 
the  Secretary  of  Education  which  ad- 
dresses the  issue  of  education  for 
homeless  children.  Grants  will  be 
made  on  a  competitive  basis  to  State 
and  locd  agencies  for  exemplary  pro- 
grams. 

A  Job  training  for  the  homeless  dem- 
onstration project  is  also  induded  in 
this  legiisaation  and  is  a  new  program 
authorized  at  $10  million  in  1988  to  be 
spent  over  3  years.  Program  funds  wHl 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  who  will  ad- 
minister the  program.  Applicants  may 
be  public  or  private  agendes,  organiza- 
tions and  businesses.  The  Federd  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  each  project  shall 
be  50  percent:  the  non-Federd  share 
will  be  provided  by  the  applicant.  This 
demonstration  program  will  be  care- 
fully monitored  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Inter-Agency  Council 
on  the  Homeless— also  established  by 
this  legislation— so  that  a  determlna- 
ton  can  be  made  on  how  best  to  fulfill 
the  Job  training  lieeds  of  a  diverse 
homeless  population. 
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VliMlly.  thli  tegjilAtlon  IncreaaM  the 
mthoriMtkm  for  the  Tonponry 
ftneriency  Vood  AMtrtaiwre  Procrmm 
(TKTAP)  by  $10  mOUoD  In  fiioJ  year 
IMT  and  also  provldea  $30  million  to 
■xraoce  for  the  imnrtakm  of  caae  man- 
agement eervloes  to  the  entltlee  reoelv- 
tng  iiipport  mider  the  emergency  food 
and  shelto'  provislonB  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Prerident.  homeless  Americans 
can  be  found  In  all  segments  of  our 
IMTpwIattAn  Ihere  are  between  350,000 
mm!  3  mfiumi  homoless  Americans. 
Thoe  Is  not  one  kind  of  homeless 
person.  There  is  not  one  reason  for  ho- 
milisiimsii  Homeless  people  are  no 
longer  Just  the  stereotypical  "hobo"— 
white,  middle-aged,  single,  male. 
Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  homeless 
population  is  families  with  children; 
*M»»ni—  and  children  with  no  where  to 
go  but  the  street;  no  where  to  go  but 
the  street  because  the  stock  of  decent 
and  affordable  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-tnoHne  households  has  been 
uneonsdonaUy  diminished  in  the  last 
6  years.  Hcmieless  are  people  with 
mental  illness.  They  are  the  veteran. 
They  are  the  substance  abuser.  They 
are  the  imemployed  and  the  working 
poor.  They  are  the  Americans  who 
have  felt  It  as  the  national  poverty 
rate  has  increased  to  14  percent  in  the 
5-year  pwiod  from  1980-85.  In  fact, 
the  fastest  growth  In  homelessness 
hss  occurred  during  the  recent  eco- 
nomic recovery.  There  are  more  home- 
less peoide  in  the  United  States  today 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Oreat  De- 
pression. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  home- 
lessness in  America  is  vast  and  trou- 
bling. The  needs  of  the  homeless  in 
America  are  immediate  and  many.  And 
Just  ss  there  \b  not  one  reason  for 
being  homeless  or  one  stereotypical 
htnneless  person,  there  cannot  be  one 
simple  answer  to  the  problem  of  ho- 
melessness In  America. 

WhUe  this  omnibus  legislation  is  a 
critical  first  step  toward  finding  an 
answer  to  the  problem  of  homeless- 
in  America.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
Let  us  take  a  moment  here 
today  to  remind  ourselves  what  this 
omnibus  legislation  is  and  what  it  is 
not. 

It  is  not  an  answer  to  the  problem  of 
homelessness  in  America. 

It  is  an  effort  to  begin  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  homeless  in  America. 

It  is  not  sll  things  to  all  people  who 
have  conoems  about  the  homeless. 

It  is  an  effort  to  meet  the  most  im- 
mediate and  fundamental  needs  of  the 
homeless— those  for  shelter,  health 
and  mental  health,  nutrition,  educa- 
tion and  training. 

It  is  not  an  attempt  to  build  another 
layer  of  Federal  bureaucracy. 

It  Is  sn  attena>t  to  utilize  and  lever- 
age existing  State  and  local  resources 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  homeless. 
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It  is  not  the  end  of  our  ccanmltment    Istl 
U I  meet  the  needs  of  the  homeless.  i^ide ! 

It  te.  in  my  view,  only  the  beginning 
Of  a  long-range  commitment  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  homriess  one  that 
this  Senator  is  determined  to  keep. 

If  we  are  not  so  determined,  then  we 
h|Lrm  more  than  we  help.  If  we  are  not 
84  determined,  then  we  play  a  cruel 
game  of  politics,  throwing  empty 
words  at  those  men  and  women  most 
n^edy  among  us. 

I  feel  confident  that  that  is  not  our 
intention.  Let  us  commit  ourselves 
t^re  today  to  seeing  to  it  that  it  Is  not. 

Let  us  pass  this  emergency  legisla- 
tion here  today  by  a  wide  margin.  Let 
u^  show  homeless  Americans  that  we 
are  committed  to  meeting  their  emer- 
gency needs. 

Let  us  cast  oiu*  votes  here  today  not 
for  this  legislation  alone.  Let  us  also 
cist  our  votes  here  today  ss  a  symbol 
of  our  commitment  to  eradicate,  in  the 
long  term,  the  problem  of  homeless- 
ness In  America. 

I  would  ask  that  the  attached  article 
from  Newsweek  magazine  amiear  in 
the  RaooBD. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Newsweek.  Jan.  12. 19871 

A  FAIOLT  Down  AMD  OXJT 

rhe  homeless  used  to  be  mostly  single 
nien  and  women— many  of  them  alcoholics, 
drug  addicts  or  former  mental  patients.  Now 
tile  National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless  re- 
perts  that  families  have  become  the  fastest- 
Kfowing  group  of  people  without  pennanent 
h^mes.  A  recent  35-city  survey  by  the  VS. 
Cimference  of  Mayors  found  that  families 
accounted  for  28  percent  of  the  urban 
homeless;  among  the  cities  polled,  there  was 
aa  average  increase  in  1986  of  23  percent  in 
tbe  number  of  families  seeking  emergency 
shelter,  hi  many  parts  of  the  country  a 
shortage  of  low-Income  housing  and  cut- 
backs in  social  programs  have  made  a  bad 
situation  worse. 

The  effects  of  living  on  the  streets,  or  in 
temporary  housing,  can  be  devastating.  In  a 
recent  Massachusetts  study.  Dr.  Ellen 
B  issuk,  a  Harvard  Medical  School  psychla- 
ti  Ist,  found  that  47  percent  of  homeless  pre- 
si  hoolers  were  slow  in  language,  pliysical  or 
emotional  development;  at  least  half  needed 
far'her  psychiatric  evaluation.  "The  road 
bsck  Is  very,  very  tiard,"  Bassuk  says. 
"We're  beginning  to  raise  a  generation  of 
kids  in  the  streets.  That  lias  dire  conse- 
quences for  the  future."  Behind  the  statis- 
ts are  stories  of  families  who  have  tried 
a|id  failed— for  the  moment— to  make  an  In- 
dependent life  for  themselves.  Nkwswkkk 
correspondent  Patricia  King  reports  on  one 
family  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 
Jit  \a  2  a.m.  Quiet  has  finally  settled  on  the 
^vatlon  Army  Emergency  Lodge.  Three 
ltd  exit  lights  glow  in  the  dark.  The  day- 
tkne  cacophony  of  running,  screaming  chil- 
dren has  dwindled  k>  one  sick  baby's  cry. 
^r  11  families,  this  place  is  a  refuge  of  last 
rteort  Their  new  "homes."  small,  imperson- 
al cubicles,  ring  the  first  floor  of  the  four- 
story  briCk  building.  In  the  center  of  all  this 
stands  a  glass-enclosed  office.  It  lias  three 
security  monitors  and  a  refrigerator  stocked 
with  baby  formula  for  early-moming  feed- 
lags.  Here  the  night  staffer  plays  host  to 
residents  of  the  shelter  who  cannot  sleep,  pened 
;  An  Brand,  37,  is  one  of  tbe  wee-hour  regu-    didn't 


I's  nervous  wskefulneas  does  not 

tetlgue.  His  usual  blustery  manner 

to  a  moment  of  uncomman  tntro- 

:  "To  cone  here  is  one  step  ahead  of 

I  your  damn  head  off."  he  says.  "Ton 

St  to  aAnlt  you're  a  failiire.  Tou 

It  anybody  tim  to  see  how  bad  off 

.  We  fought  this  for  a  long  time." 

his  wife.  Peggy,  U.  and  their 

age  5  to  11.  the  fight  aided 

they  were  evicted  tor  tbe  seeond 
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time  in  eight  months.  The  Brands  were  both 


and  there  were  bUls  to  pey.  The 
shelter  was  their  only  optkm. 
all  their  poasearions  into  a  stor- 
T  and  huddled  together  in  the 
it   where    they    were   no   longer 
WhUe  they  waited  six  days  for  an 
at  the  shelter.  When  the  electricity 
it  off,  the  children  did  tlieir  home- 
candlelight  When  the  gas  went  off, 
ilankets  that  doubled  as  makeshift 
their  only  barrier  against  the 
autumn  dampness.  "If  it  was 
;  rd  sleep  in  the  car.  rm  a  survivor," 
who  was  wounded  three  time  in 
'But  I  wanted  sranething  better 
amlly." 
home:  Only  a  year  earlier,  the 
family  jdid  have  something  better.  True,  it 
was  only  a  $296-armonth  apartment  in  a 
low-lnepme    tiouslng   project   in   Shawnee. 
Just  ai^oas  the  Kansas  border,  but  it  felt 
like  a  real  home.  There  were  three  bed- 
rooms »nd  a  kitchen  big  enough  for  the  kids 
to  plajj  in.  There  were  lots  of  toys,  a  table- 
top  orfan  and  even  an  encycl«q>edia  set  in 
room.  Peggy  Brand  usually  got 
ly  from  her  part-time  Job  aa  a 
teacher's  aide  so  she  could  be 
kids  after  schooL  Jim's  mainte- 
irk  around  the  apartment  complex 
$95  off  the  rent.  In  addition,  there 
stamps  and  Jim's  $267-a-month 
disability  check  for  Vietnam  inju- 
indude  a  hearing  loss  in  one  ear 
htmares  that  won't  go  away.  No  one 
,ve  mistaken  them  for  rich  people: 
Jim,  "we  were  making  it." 

they  were  making  it  as  well  as 
expected  for  a  family  headed  by  a 
hadn't  had  a  steady  Job  for  a  long 
time.  Jim  used  to  make  as  much  as  $14.75  an 
hour  doing  seasonal  construction  woi^ 
"And  aow  it's  come  to  this,"  he  says.  Six 
years  wo  he  was  a  foreman  at  a  factory 
that  niftde  rollers  for  printing  presses.  Then 
he  hurt  his  back  wliile  carrying  some  heavy 
equipoient.  After  surgery  to  shave  one  disc 
and  r^ove  three  others,  he  returned  to 
work.  More  bad  luck:  the  company  was  sold. 
Although  the  new  owners  said  there  would 
be  no  Changes,  they  soon  started  bringing  in 
their  own  people  from  Chicago  and  Nash- 
ville. Jim  knew  he  was  in  trouble  when  his 
bosses  told  him  they  wanted  to  cut  him 
back  to  part  time.  Since  then,  Jim  has 
leame4.  finding  a  job  can  be  almost  impossi- 
ble  fori  a  guy  who  has  had  baA  surgery.  He 
says  his  doctor  thinlcs  there  are  two  more 
deteriorating  discs  above  and  Iwlow  the  ones 
that  were  removed;  he  takes  pHl  after  pill  to 
mask  the  pain.  But  when  Jim  worlu  too 
long  or  sits  too  long,  the  pain  still  stabs  at 
him. 

Series  of  snafus:  Despite  liis  injury.  Jim 
had  thought  he  could  hold  his  family  to- 
gethetj  In  Shawnee  doing  odd  Jobs.  But  then 
tilings  I  l>etan  to  go  wrong.  Throutgh  a  series 
of  api^ient  misunderstandings,  the  Brands 

apartment.   Says 

think  what  tiap- 

is  that  we  paid  the  rent,  but  they 

Imow  it."  That's  why,  she  explains. 


believ<,   they  lost  their 
eight-year-old  iihauna:  "I 


the  family  left  Shawnee  even  though  it  was 
"much  funner"  and  the  diildren  oould  col- 
lect catenilllan  that  turned  into  b«itterfllea. 
When  the  building's  management  changed, 
the  Brands'  rent  went  up  and  they  got 
behind  in  th^  payments.  Although  they 
eventually  scrounged  up  the  money  and 
were  even  able  to  pay  some  of  the  next 
month's  rent  in  advance,  they  nonetheleas 
got  a  notice  in  the  mafl  to  appear  in  court. 
When  they  called  the  landlord,  they  say, 
they  were  UM  that  everything  had  been 
taken  care  of  and  that  they  didn't  have  to 
show  up.  Next  thing  they  Imew.  Uie  sheriff 
was  kp^«>*«pg  on  their  door  with  a  deadline 
to  get  out  They  had  lost  by  default  because 
they  hadnt  come  to  court.  "It  was  three 
days  to  get  out  of  Tucson."  says  Jim.  falling 
back  aa  the  language  of  the  Western  novels 
he  loves. 

The  eviction  order  forced  the  Brands  into 
a  three-month  odyaaey  that  was  too  depress- 
ing to  be  anything  like  the  adventure  stories 
Jim  likes  to  read.  Relatives  tried  to  help, 
but  they  didn't  have  much  money.  First  the 
Brands  stayed  with  Jim's  brother  in  his  14- 
foot-by-80-foot  mobOe  home  in  nearby  Ed- 
waidsville,  Kans.  But  it  was  Impossible  to 
cram  nine  pem>le  into  a  space  that  normally 
held  tliree.  The  Brands  left  Jim  says,  be- 
cause "I  wanted  to  keep  my  brother  as  my 
friend."  Then  they  stayed  with  Jim's  i>ar- 
ents.  where  there  was  plenty  of  room.  But 
the  house  was  alxwt  to  be  sold.  Jim's  par- 
ents were  moving  because  his  father  had 
emphysema  and  wanted  to  live  in  the  South 
during  the  winter.  Just  as  the  last  of  Jim's 
parents'  poneasions  were  being  auctioned 
off,  Peggy  and  Jim  found  a  two-liedroom. 
$295-a-month  apartment  In  De  Soto,  Kans. 
It  was  so  tiny  for  six  people  that  Jim 
dubbed  it  the  "crackeriMx." 

Stm.  they  tiad  a  roof  over  their  lieads. 
Peny  Qult  her  part-time  Head  Start  Job  and 
found  higher-paying,  full-time  work  in  a  fac- 
tory. With  that  financial  boost,  the  Brands 
seemed  to  be  getting  back  on  their  feet. 
Then  one  day  as  Peggy  got  ready  to  go  to 
work,  the  family's  decaying  1968  Buick  Elec- 
trs  refused  to  start.  The  nearest  telephone 
was  a  mile  away;  when  Peggy  got  to  the 
phone,  she  couldn't  get  through  to  her  boss 
at  the  temporary-employment  agency  that 
had  placed  her  in  the  factory.  She  was  fired. 
Once  again  the  cycle  of  eviction  begaiL  This 
time  the  Brands  lost  even  the  crackerbox. 
The  shelter  was  the  end  of  the  line. 

It  lias  not  been  an  easy  adjustment.  When 
the  shelter  is  packed,  more  than  60  people 
of  all  ages  can  Jam  the  building.  Each 
family  Is  supposed  to  keep  a  constant  eye  on 
its  own  children.  But  Jim  complains  that 
some  of  the  other  parents  "let  the  kids  run 
wild."  The  families  must  share  the  combina- 
tion television  room  and  playroom  near  the 
office  with  a  transient  group  of  single  men, 
who  sleep  downstairs,  and  with  the  single 
women,  who  sleep  in  a  room  on  the  first 
floor.  It  is  not  alwasrs  the  beet  place  for  chil- 
dren. Whoi  everyone  does  assigned  chores, 
the  rooms  are  clean.  But  there's  always 
someone  who  doesn't  do  his  stiare.  Peggy,  a 
meticulous  housekeeper,  gets  aimoyed  when 
she  has  to  clean  up  someone  else's  mess. 
The  worst  place,  she  says.  Is  the  women's 
shower  and  bathtub.  Not  only  Is  there  often 
a  line  to  get  in.  but  the  drain  has  lieen 
dogged  since  the  Brands  arrived.  There's  no 
shower  curtain;  privacy  is  Just  a  memory. 

Claasmatea'  taunts:  Still,  tbe  family  tries 
to  keep  up  appearances.  Every  morning  10- 
year-old  Jaime  and  her  two  sisters  wait  Just 
inside  the  entrance  for  tbe  school  buses  to 
stop  at  the  shelter's  front  door.  "I  loved 


Shawnee."  the  gangly  fifth  grader  says  with 
a  sigh.  She  Is  bored  In  the  new  sdiool  in 
KazMas  City.  "They  Just  started  dlvisian  a 
few  days  aga"  she  says,  wrinkling  her  nose. 
Despite  her  girlish  bangi  and  gisita,  Jaime 
plays  the  role  of  the  wise  eider,  explaining 
to  her  younger  sisters  the  ways  of  their  new 
world.  Rule  number  one:  you  cant  let  it 
bother  you  when  the  kids  make  fun  of  you 
and  call  you  "Salvation  Army  OirL"  Rule 
number  two:  you  cant  go  visiting  friends 
afto-  schocA.  The  shelter  is  in  a  tough 
neii^borfaood  and  it's  dangerous  to  walk 
home  alone  after  dark.  "Tliis  is  not  lilie 
Shawnee,"  Jaime  explains  sternly. 

Sometimes,  Peggy  says,  she  thinks  that 
she  must  have  dtme  something  very  bad, 
and  Ood  is  punishing  tier.  How  else  can  she 
explain  her  family's  fate?  Jim  Isnt  the  type 
to  agonise  about  the  reasons  wtiy  his  family 
has  fallen  on  hard  times.  But  he's  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  work  ethic  on  to  his  kids. 
"I've  taught  my  kids  work  Is  a  privilege," 
Jim  says.  He  looks  down  on  the  "shirkers" 
at  the  shelter  who  don't  do  their  chores. 
"They're  professionals  riding  the  system," 
he  says.  The  Brands  do  more  than  the  as- 
signed tasks.  "I  don't  believe  In  a  free 
lunch,"  says  JIdl  Peggy  did  such  a  good  Job 
In  the  kitchen  that  she's  now  getting  paid 
on  the  weekmds.  Jim  has  become  the  resi- 
dent handyman  and  nightly  rtriver  fnr  the 
mobile  kitchen  that  brings  food  to  Kansas 
City's  poor.  He  says  that  pouring  steaming 
coffee  for  the  street  people,  smne  of  whom 
sleep  In  canUxwrd  boxes  under  the  Missouri 
River  bridges,  has  made  him  realize  that 
"there  are  people  worse  off  than  me." 

That  knowledge  Is  small  comfort  to  the 
Brands'  oldest  chUd,  11-year-old  Dusty.  The 
boy  bates  the  shelter  and  its  restrictions— 
especially  the  8:30  pjn.  curfew  for  children. 
"Baby  hours,"  he  calls  it.  Even  on  Friday 
night  he  is  not  supposed  to  be  out  of  the 
Brands'  14-foot-by- 16-foot  shelter  room 
after  the  curfew.  There  are  worse  indigni- 
ties ss  welL  Once  Dusty  borrowed  a  bike 
from  one  of  the  other  kids  at  the  shelter,  on 
Ibc  way  baclL.  he  was  mugged  and  the  bike 
was  stolen.  Jim  worries  that  Dusty  Is  "get- 
ting hardened"  by  such  experiences.  The 
boy  is  also  going  stir  crazy  In  his  shelter  cu- 
bicle; even  Jim  says  tbe  room  Is  too  small  to 
change  your  mind  in.  Dusty  has  always 
wanted  a  brother  to  hang  out  with;  now  be 
Is  cooped  up  in  a  shoe  box  with  his  parents 
and  his  three  lltUe  sisters.  It's  even  worse  at 
night  when  the  girls'  cots  are  set  up.  Tbe 
space  is  Jammed  full  with  three  single  beds 
and  toys  given  to  the  kids  by  the  doting  Sal- 
vation Army  staff.  They  also  have  their  old 
television  set,  brought  from  the  storage 
locker  as  an  enticement  to  keep  the  kids  In 
the  room  and  out  of  trouble.  Dusty  has  been 
helping  ills  father  fix  cars  for  years;  he 
wants  to  be  a  mechanic  when  he  grows  up. 
The  oiUy  time  he  is  happy  Is  when  he  is  out- 
side working,  lielping  with  cars  or  loading 
Salvation  Army  trailers.  Inside,  he  says,  he 
cant  shske  his  resentment:  "I'm  sick  of 
living  in  this  place." 

The  strict  rules  that  Dusty  hates  so  much 
are  the  price  the  family  pays  for  a  safe, 
dean  place  to  sleep.  At  nii^t  the  Job  of  en- 
forcing those  rules  often  falls  to  watchman 
Dave  Newman,  who  calls  Sunday  evening 
"rap"  sessions  to  exhort  parents  to  do  their 
chores  and  keq>  a  constant  eye  on  their 
kids.  Newman  allows  that  he  doesn't  let  tbe 
shelter  kids  get  away  with  much:  "Tou'd 
think  I  was  a  drill  sergeant"  he  says.  There 
Is  no  alternative;  the  rules  are  the  only  way 
to  make  cnder  out  of  the  chaos  that  could 
result  from  housing  single  men  and  women 


as  weQ  as  tWnilles  In  one  building.  But 
Newman  Is  not  without  sympathy.  "A  cfaUd 
has  to  have  growing  spaoe."  he  saya.  ".  .  . 
The  freedom  they  need  is  not  here  .  .  .The 
mgimat  is  so  confined," 

In  tlie  dark  of  the  night  sleeping  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  their  one-room  sanctuary,  the 
Brands  dream  of  that  freedom.  Dusty  wants 
a  house  with  a  hundred  rooms— large 
enough  to  mdoae  liis  pent-up  soger.  Jaime 
is  more  levelheaded;  she  wants  four  bed- 
rooms in  the  country  with  horses  and  cows 
and  a  bam.  Shauna  and  little  five-year-old 
MicheUe  want  the  same  aa  their  slater.  And 
they  want  Fteddie  Mae  Wade,  the  kindly 
Salvation  Army  chef  they  caU  Grandma,  to 
live  with  them.  The  dreams  of  Jim  and 
Peggy  are  smaller.  They  are  waiting  to  hear 
about  their  applications  for  sodal-aeeurity 
disability  and  subsidiaed  bousing.  Mean- 
while, Uiey're  saving  money  and  hoping 
they  will  soon  be  back  In  Shawnee,  where 
they  have  a  post-offioe  box.  A  storage  loAer 
still  holds  the  remnants  of  the  life  they  had 
in  a  town  that  has  beoceoe  an  almost  magi- 
cal symbol  of  the  good  life.  Shawnee,  says 
Jim,  was  happiness. 


HKLP  rOK  TBI  Bomxss— A  sxAax 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  the 
homeless  package  now  before  us. 

More  men,  women,  and  children  are 
homeless  in  America  today  than  any 
other  time  since  the  Oreat  Depression. 
The  number  of  homeless  persons  in- 
creased by  an  average  of  20  to  25  per- 
cent In  the  past  year  alone.  Homeless- 
ness has  become  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous and  tragic  problems  facing  resi- 
dents of  our  cities  today. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  of  25 
major  cities  by  the  n.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  demand  for  emergency 
shelter  during  1986  Increased  in  all  but 
one  of  the  survey  cities  and  is  expect- 
ed to  continue  to  increase  in  1087. 
Nearly  one-foiuth  of  the  demand  went 
unmet  In  1986. 

Who  are  these  homeless  people?  On 
average,  the  composition  of  the  survey 
cities'  homeless  population  is  56  per- 
cent single  men.  28  percent  families 
with  children,  and  15  percent  single 
women.  An  average  of  29  percent  of 
the  homeless  in  the  responding  cities 
are  chronically  mentally  111.  and 
nearly  one  in  five  are  employed.  In 
either  full  or  part-time  Jobs.  By  far 
the  most  significant  change  in  the 
cities  homeless  population  has  been  In 
the  number  of  families  with  children, 
with  four  out  of  five  of  the  survey 
cities  reporting  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  homeless  families  with  chil- 
dren seeking  emergency  shelter.  In  my 
home  State  of  Michigan,  the  dty  of 
Detroit  reports  a  40-percent  Increase 
in  the  niunber  of  young  families  seek- 
ing shelter. 

I  beUeve  It  is  imperative  that  we 
come  up  with  some  long-term  solu- 
tions for  the  problem  of  homelessness. 
Some  of  these  might  include:  creating 
opportunities  for  families  to  earn  a 
decent  living,  providing  adequate  nu- 
trition for  children  and  senior  dtlams, 
reforming  our  welfare  system  to  help 
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*■»«"*—  beoQBM  Mlf •auffldent,  provld- 
liit  hflatth  eue  and  day  care  for  work- 
Inv  motbaa  and  enniiliic  an  adequate 
■upfdly  o<  km  ooat  housing. 

While  thla  homelBM  aariatanee  padi- 
age  doea  not  offer  a  penoanent  solu- 
tlon,  tt  does  provide  Immediate  aasiBt- 
anoe  tai  the  fonn  of  shelter,  health 
care,  and  Job  eounaellng  to  alleviate 
the  mlsea7  of  the  men.  women,  and 
diOdren  now  on  the  streets.  It  is  an 
important  first  gbep  in  the  elimination 
of  this  national  tragedy,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagnea  to  give  their  support  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SARBANSS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  Senator  Btrd  for 
his  leadership  and  hard  work  in 
iwaMwy  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act  before  us  today,  a  reali- 
ty. Ftom  the  outset  he  worked  with 
the  minority  leader  and  the  various 
committee  chairmoi  and  ranking 
monbers  in  an  effort  to  make  this  bill 
a  truly  bipartisan  effort.  It  is  thanks 
to  Soutor  Bran's  dedication  and  com- 
mitment that  this  comprehensive  leg- 
islation was  Introduced  on  March  23. 
considered  by  four  different  commit- 
tees during  the  last  2  weeks,  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  floor  for  consid- 
oatlon. 

This  bill.  S.  809.  addresses  in  a  very 
comprehensive  way  the  devastating 
problem  of  homelessness  that  has 
faced  many  of  our  ciUsens  and  fami- 
lies over  with  the  past  years.  The 
idlght  of  the  homeless  in  my  State  of 
Maryland  has  been  outlined  in  a  study 
aunmissloned  by  the  Oovemor's  Advi- 
sory Board  and  the  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources,  entitled 
"Where  Do  Tou  Oo  From  Nowhere." 

The  study  points  out  that  Ifary- 
land's  homeless  population  resembles 
the  h<Hneles8  population  of  most  of 
the  other  States.  Families  comprise  28 
percent  of  the  homeless  served,  and 
people  30  years  old  and  under  make  up 
58  percent  of  the  homeless.  Bflnorities 
represent  48  percent  of  the  homeless 
population,  although  they  comprise 
only  23  percent  of  Maryland's  popula- 
tion. Approximately  one-third  of  the 
poptilatlon  experience  problems  with 
alcohol  or  drug  ab<ise,  and  one-fourth 
suffer  from  mental  illness. 

The  diversity  of  the  homeless  popu- 
lation points  out  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  address  their 
concerns  ade^ustely.  8.  809  fulfills 
this  requirement.  The  legislation 
before  us  has  four  major  components. 

The  first  section  expands^  the  ability 
to  provide  the  basic  emergency  food 
and  shelter  needs  for  homeless  citi- 
sens.  The  Senate  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  met  last  week 
to  report  out  the  proposals  regarding 
houstaag.  We  recommended  to  expand 
the  HUD  demonstration   of  Interim 


housing  for  the  homeless;  enhance 
f  cfmula  grants  to  States,  dtles.  and 
uxi>an  counties  to  develop  and  (derate 
Iters;  to  provide  about  1.900  section 
to  help  homeless  families 
children;  and  to  provide  ceitifl- 
to  rehabilitate  about  1,000  stn^e 

Dm  occupancy  units  for  elderly  and 

ler  homeless  people. 
le  second  major  section  provides 
for  other  immediate  services  to  the 
h<|meless  such  as  health  care,  educa- 
tion, and  treatment  for  alcohol  and 
ditig  abuse.  The  third  major  compo- 
nctit  IooIls  to  the  longer  term  in  assist- 
ing the  homeless  and  includes  a  3-year 
J<»  training  demonstration  program 
and  expands  block  grants  for  emergen- 
cy^ assistance  for  chronically  mentally 
ill  homeless  people.  The  fourth  section 
pipvldes  for  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Interagency  council  com- 
of  representatives  from  agen- 
providing  services  to  the  homeless, 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation.  The  Urgent 

tllef  for  the  Homeless  Act  is  a  com- 
ihensive  bill  that  should  be  passed 
It  provides  the  immediate  help 
led  by  the  citizens  and  families 
who  are  without  food  and  shelter  in 
our  commimities.  S.  809  should  be  en- 
acted so  that  churches  and  community 
organizations  which  have  done  so 
mhch  to  address  this  pressing  prob- 
lem, and  State  and  local  governments 
cafi  intensify  their  efforts  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  homeless. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
stfong  support  of  H.R.  558,  a  bill  to 
pibvide  comprehensive  and  emergency 
r^ef  for  the  Nation's  homeless. 

t  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
hjB  prompt  action  on  this  measxire.  He 
his  urged  the  committees  of  Jurisdic- 
tion to  fashion  a  bill  that  could  be 
ac  bed  on  before  the  Easter  recess,  and 
to  lay  we  are  witnessing  the  fruits  of 
hi  i  efforts  in  this  regard. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  may 
advise  the  President  to  veto  this  bill 
because  it  is  a  budget  buster.  Well.  I 
respectfully  disagree  with  this  assess- 
ment. This  measure  does  not  do  vio- 
lence to  the  budget,  but  it  does  provide 
a  ray  of  hope  for  the  homeless  in 
America.  It  tells  these  unfortunate 
P4  ople— men,  women,  families,  elderly, 
V;  etnam  veterans,  and  children— that 
wf  care  about  their  plight.  It  tells 
them  that  we  are  going  to  work  with 
SI  ate  and  local  governments  and  vol- 
u]  iteer  groups  to  provide  them  with  at 
le  ist  a  portion  of  the  shelter  and  food 
til  at  they  so  desperately  need  In  these 
trying  times. 

Sir.  President,  homelessness  in 
Afnerlca  is  on  the  rise.  It  is  estimated 
in  some  research  reports  that  there 
m^y  be  as  many  as  3  million  homeless 
people  in  the  country  today.  Recent 
piess  reports  have  indicated  that 
homeless  populations  in  various  cities 
h^ve  risen  by  as  much  as  20  to  25  per- 
cent during  the  past  winter.  There  are 
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no  rep  irts  that  I  know  of  which  indi- 
cate tlat  we  will  soon  see  an  end  to 
the  pn^dem  of  homeleasneai  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  note  that  the 
profile  of  the  homeless  is  changing  in 
recent  years— the  new  profile  of  the 
homeless  is  a  most  disturbing  one. 

In  tie  past,  most  pe<H>le  felt  the 
homel^  were  individuals  who  had 
Just  obted  out  of  society— derelicts 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  Just 
could  i^t  find  their  way  in  our  society. 
Every  city  and  town,  we  knew,  had  its 
skid  rpw  where  unfortunate  individ- 
uals, n^oetly  adult  males,  went  when 
they  wfere  down  and  out. 

Well,  if  my  home  State  of  Tennessee 
is  any  .Indication,  the  picture  is  quite 
different  today.  According  to  a  recent 
ty  the  Tennessee  State  Leglala- 
:ial  Committee  on  Homeless- 
le  daily  size  of  the  Teimessee 
population  is  somewhere  be- 
tween IS.OOO  and  7.500— and  most  of 
that  nnmber  are  to  be  found  in  the 
larger  cities  of  Memphis,  Nashville. 
Knoxvllle,  and  Chattanooga.  Various 
reasonf  and  combinations  of  reasons 
contrll|ute  to  homelessness — mental 
and  hfAlth  disabilities,  personal  crises, 
economic  problems,  and  alcohol  and 
drug  ahuse  are  among  the  most  preva- 
lent.   J 

Thlriy-flve  to  forty  percent  of  Ten- 
nesseelB  homeless  are  without  shelter 
due  to  loss  of  employment  or  to  evic- 
tions. Urban  reconstruction  projects — 
which  jtend  to  destroy  low  rent,  single 
home  pccupancy  units  without  creat- 
ing housing  units  in  the  same  rent 
range  Inadvertently  contribute  to  the 
rising  homeless  population.  Those  ex- 
perienf  ing  personal  crises— about  10  to 
15  pereent  of  Tennessee's  homeless— is 
the  group  with  the  largest  turnover 
rate.  Borne  of  these  unfortunate 
people!  are  temporarily  homeless  be- 
cause Ithey  are  divorced  or  becaiise 
they  liave  been  released  from  Jail  or 
from  pospitals.  Many  are  stranded 
while  {traveling,  many  are  runaways, 
some  ^  fugitives  from  domestic  vlo- 
lence-4all  have  nowhere  to  go. 

A  laifger  group— the  mentally  ill  and 
those  fuff ering  from  the  effects  of  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  may  well  ac- 
count for  50  to  65  percent  of  all  home- 
less ifx  Tennessee.  Twenty-five  to 
thirty^five  percent  of  these  are  former 
patients  of  mental  hospitals. 

My  l^ometown  of  Nashville  is  repre- 
re  of  these  facts.  The  Reverend 
sner  of  the  Nashville  Union 
for  example,  indicates  that  at 
time,  there  may  be  some  1.200 
homeless  in  Nashville.  But 
>ut  25  percent  of  these  people 
Itlonal  "street  people."  The 
balance  are  people  who  are  mentally 
ill  or  people  who  have  been  displaced 
from  dieir  Job. 

They  are  families,  often  headed  by  a 
single  parent  who  may  have  come  to 


Nashville  seeking  employment  but 
with  little  or  no  means  to  sustain 
themselves.  They  are  Vietnam  veter- 
ans who  have  been  unable  to  hold 
steady  employment  and  who  may  still 
be  suffering  from  the  stress  and 
trauma  of  that  terrible  conflict.  These 
men.  often  in  their  late  thirties,  prob- 
My  make  up  about  30  percent  of  the 
homeless  people  in  NashvlUe. 

And  yes.  there  are  the  children.  Rev- 
erend Resener  estimates  that  i>erhaps 
as  many  as  8  percent  of  the  homeless 
people  in  NashvUle  are  children. 

These  children.  Mr.  President,  are 
the  silent  victims  of  homelessness. 
They  are  uneducated,  poorly  clothed, 
and  poorly  fed.  They  may  well  be  the 
second  generation  of  homeless  in 
America.  I  know  that  they  probably 
realize  little  of  the  American  dream. 
Rather  they  are  Just  hoping  for  some 
shelter  from  the  elements— a  warm 
bed  for  the  night  and  a  hot  meal. 

BCaybe  when  the  President's  advisers 
recommend  a  veto  of  this  bill.  Just 
maybe  they  might  go  to  Nashville  and 
seek  out  some  of  these  unfortimate 
children  and  tell  them  face  to  face 
that  we  simply  can  not  give  them  a 
chance  for  some  food  and  shelter  be- 
cause it  would  disrupt  the  Federal 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  S.  809  has  several 
facets  that  would  be  of  immediate 
help  to  the  homeless.  Let  me  touch  on 
Just  a  few  of  these  features  of  this  bill. 

First,  the  housing  component  of  S. 
800  authorizes  some  $225  million  for 
shelter  programs  for  the  homeless;  $80 
million  is  provided  for  emergency  shel- 
ters, shelters  that  are  desperately 
needed  in  all  parts  of  the  country; 
$110  milUon  is  provided  for  transition- 
al housing  programs  and  programs  to 
help  house  homeless  chll(h%n  and  the 
elderljr,  and  $35  million  is  authorized 
for  a  single  room  occupancy  program. 

There  is  a  crisis  in  low-income  hous- 
ing as  we  all  know;  the  housing 
squeeze  in  this  coxmtry  is  making  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  low  and  even 
moderate-income  individuals  and  fami- 
lies to  find  affordable  housing.  As  a 
result,  there  is  less  and  less  housing 
stock  available  for  use  to  shelter  the 
homeless.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  will  help  local  govern- 
ments and  homeless  organizations  find 
and  sometimes  rehabilitate  the  prop- 
erty they  need  to  help  the  homeless. 
This  section  of  S.  809  should  help 
them  in  that  regard. 

Another  section  of  the  homeless  bill 
has  been  reported  from  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  on  which  I 
serve. 

Title  m  of  the  measure  authorizes 
$50  million  for  emergency  food  and 
shelter  grants  for  organizations  that 
help  shelter  and  feed  the  homeless. 

hbr.  President,  this  program  has 
been  essential  in  helping  the  homeless. 
In  the  last  5  years  this  program  has: 
Made  6.100  food  and  shelter  grants  to 


homeless  organisations  throughout 
the  country;  and  helped  provide  some 
279  million  meals  to  the  homeless  and 
helped  provide  some  76  million  nights 
of  emergency  shelter  for  the  homeless. 

And  the  program  has  been  highly 
cost-effective.  The  average  per  capita 
cost  of  a  meal  in  the  program  is  71 
cents.  The  average  per  capita  cost  of  a 
night's  lodging  under  the  program  is 
$2.24. 

This  Mr.  President,  is  hardly  a 
budget-busting  program. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  is  section  II 
of  the  bill  which  promotes  the  trans- 
fer of  more  surplus  property  to  the 
homeless. 

As  a  result  of  an  amendment  which  I 
offered  in  the  Governmental  Affairs 
markup,  homeless  provider  groups  can 
now  directly  receive  surplus  Federal 
property.  They  will  be  able  to  directly 
contact  State  suirplus  property  agen- 
cies and  determine  whether  they  have 
the  surplus  bedding,  the  surplus  cloth- 
ing, the  refrigerators  and  the  stoves 
that  can  be  used  to  help  extend  serv- 
ices to  the  homeless.  And  they  will  be 
able  to  receive  this  surplus  property 
without  any  burdensome  costs. 

I  might  note  that  in  many  cases, 
local  govenunents  already  do  a  fine 
Job  of  working  with  these  surplus 
property  agencies  in  acquiring  proper- 
ty for  homeless  service  providers.  But 
in  cases  where  a  local  government  is 
imable  or  unwilling  to  provide  these 
services,  my  amendment  permits 
homeless  service  providers  to  directly 
obtain  this  property. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  will 
help  homeless  service  providers  extend 
their  services  in  a  most  cost-effective 
way.  Rather  than  spend  their  meager 
funds  on  buying  costs,  maybe  they  can 
buy  some  more  food  for  the  shelter. 
Rather  than  having  to  buy  a  refrigera- 
tor to  store  their  food,  they  can  pro- 
vide some  services  to  the  children  that 
use  their  shelter.  I  am  confident  that 
the  many  dedicated  volunteers  who 
staff  the  organizations  that  help  the 
homeless  will  find  ways  to  use  this 
portion  of  the  homeless  bill  construc- 
tively. 

Mr.  President,  the  Easter  season  for 
many  is  a  time  of  rejoicing  and  renew- 
al. It  is  a  time  when  we  reflect  on  the 
blessings  that  are  ours.  It  is  in  such  a 
time  that  we  should  lend  a  hand  to 
those  less  fortunate.  Let  us  help  the 
homeless  and  let  us  help  them  now. 
Let  us  give  them  that  ray  of  hope  that 
will  enable  them  to  know  that  better 
times  may  indeed  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  HARE3N.  Mr.  President  imme- 
diate relief  for  the  increasing  number 
of  Americans  who  are  homeless  is  crit- 
icaL  The  problems  of  homelessness  are 
more  severe  than  ever  before  in  our 
history,  and  the  number  of  people  who 
are  homeless  is  greater  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Great  DepressloiL  Esti- 
mates of  the  numbers  of  homeless 
vary  considerably,  but  they  all  show 


an  alarming  escalation  of  the  problem. 
These  estimates  range  from  as  few  as 
250.000  to  as  many  as  2.8  "«»""".  with 
estimated  annual  increases  In  home- 
lessness ranging  from  10  to  38  peromt. 

There  is  no  single  cause  of  hometess- 
ness  and  no  simple  solution.  Studies 
show  that  h<»neless  people  fall  into 
many  categories— they  are  aged, 
abused  spouses,  mentally  ill.  substance 
abusers,  disabled,  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed, veterans— and.  Increas- 
ingly, they  are  families  with  childroi. 
Families  with  children  are  the  fastest 
increasing  homeless  group  and  now 
comprise  as  high  as  38  percent  of  all 
homeless  persons  in  the  United  States. 

The  national  press  frequently  fo- 
cuses on  homelessness  as  a  problem  af- 
fecting only  urban  States.  It  is  not. 
The  numbers  of  homeless  people  in 
rural  States  is  rising  dramatically.  The 
intensifying  farm  crisis  in  rural  Iowa 
has  had  a  devastating  statewide 
impact.  Rural  homelessness  in  Iowa 
has  begun  to  steadily  increase,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hidden  homeless- 
people  without  their  own  homes,  in- 
cluding many  families,  who  are  dou- 
bling or  tripling  up  with  friends  or  rel- 
atives. Rising  poverty  rates  in  rural 
Iowa  coupled  with  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  urban  poverty,  homelessness. 
and  himger  are  becoming  a  powerful 
negative  force  eroding  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

In  the  past,  in  periods  of  major  eco- 
nomic distress,  some  farmers  left  the 
land  to  migrate  to  urban  areas  to  find 
Jobs.  According  to  a  recent  study  done 
by  the  National  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless,  Des  Moines  City  officials 
are  iU-equlpped  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  homeless,  and  would  be  unable  to 
respond  to  the  resounding  needs  of  an 
immigrating  population  of  displaced 
farmers.  Certainly,  the  economic 
health  of  Iowa  has  already  been  af- 
fected by  the  burgeoning  farm  crisis, 
and  more  recently,  by  plant  closings. 
The  numbers  of  people  struggling  to 
survive  below  the  poverty  level  has  in- 
creased, both  in  the  State  and 
throughout  the  region.  In  addition, 
the  unemplojmient  rate  has  riseiL 

According  to  April  3,  1987.  testimony 
before  the  Iowa  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  the  Homeless, 
there  are  1.500  homeless  in  Des 
Moines,  which  is  the  fourth  highest 
per  capita  In  the  Nation.  The  study  of 
homelessness  in  Des  Moines  done  by 
the  National  Coalition  for  the  Home- 
less found  that  the  sheltered  homeless 
population  has  increased  by  46  to  58 
percent  since  1984.  While  measuring 
the  number  of  shelter  beds  only  pro- 
vides a  count  of  the  homeless  who 
were  sheltered,  it  is  clear  that  the 
number  of  those  in  need  of  shelter  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  available  beds.  A 
survey  of  shelter  providers  found  that 
shelters  turn  away  the  homeless  when 
they  reach  capacity. 
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tlie  group*  ifbo  are  kt  great- 
rlik  of  becoming  homelMB  is  the 
pujiilatifln  thmt  mff on  ttma  menUl 
mnf  AoeordlDg  to  the  Natkmal  Coa- 
lltton  report.  In  Dee  Holnee,  where 
pajreho-tfodal  oonununlty  reeidentlal 
tMiUtlei  ue  eeverely  lading,  a  aignlfi- 
eaat  portion  of  the  mentally  111  who 
are  in  need  of  eervtcea  are  unable  to 
find  npporttve  living  environments. 
For  theae  peoide.  many  of  whom  are 
ex-patlenti,  homing  haa  been  docu- 
mented to  include  the  city's  shelters 
and  *»«—<""■.  lubBtandard  permanent 
houaing.  and  unlloenaed  and  unregu- 
lated reeidentlal  care  facilities.  Many 
of  the  mfmtally  ill  are  unemployed 
and  dependent  <xi  govemmmt  grants 
and  aid  and  spoxl  a  dlspnqTortionate 
amount  of  their  inomnes  on  rent. 

There  are  situations  and  conditions 
rdated  to  homeleBBness  that  cannot  be 
aatlifactorlly  reeolved  by  short  term. 
urgent  action  to  authorize  temporary 
programa.  Aiaaoi  these  \s  the  need  for 
permanent  houaing  for  adult  and 
aging  pe<q;»le  with  disabilities.  In 
recent  years,  increasing  nimibers  of 
phydcaUy  and  t»itit«iiy  disabled  indi- 
viduals have  remaned  in  their  commu- 
nltiea  and  homes  rather  than  being 
placed  in  Institutions.  Their  parents, 
who  In  most  cases  have  been  their  pri- 
mary caretakers,  are  now  dying  or  be- 
coming too  trail  to  care  for  them.  Dis- 
abled people  in  this  situation  are  clear- 
ly at  risk  of  becoming  homeless  and 
long-term  programs  will  be  necessary 
to  meet  their  needs. 

Yesterday,  the  Labor  and  Himian 
Reaouroes  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped,  which  I  chair, 
heard  testimony  from  the  mature 
mother  of  a  34-year-old  woman  with 
developmental  disabilities.  This  wit- 
ness described  the  very  real  fears  she 
and  her  hurtiand  have  for  their  daugh- 
ter's future  after  they  die.  Their  adult 
daughter  Uvea  at  home  because  there 
are  no  appropriate  residential  place- 
ments available.  The  witness  made  a 
convincing  plea  for  the  same  stability 
in  Federal  support  to  families  who 
raise  and  care  for  sons  or  daughters 
with  disabilities  in  their  homes  as  we 
provide  to  families  who  place  their 
children  in  institutions.  Permanent 
housing  for  adult  and  aging  persons 
with  disabilities  is  clearly  one  area  we 
must  address. 

The  bipartisan  leadership  has  craft- 
ed a  comprehensive  bill  that  is  a  first 
step  toward  addressing  the  tragic 
plight  of  the  homeless.  The  bill  we 
have  before  us,  8.  809,  would  provide 
immediate  and  necessary  health, 
mental  health,  education,  and  Job- 
tralnlng  services  to  homeless  individ- 
uals and  to  their  children  and  families. 

WhOe  I  endorse  this  bill.  I  also  rec- 
ognize the  possibility  for  improve- 
ment. I  have  addressed  a  portion  of 
the  bill  In  hearings  in  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Nutrition  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair.  As  a  result  of  this  hear- 


,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
that  wHl  serve  to  better  focus  the 
f^od  assistance  resources  we  are  com- 

Sittlng  to  serve  the  homeless.  I  am 
eased  that  the  Senate  adopted  my 
ainendment. 
I  would  also  like  to  mention  the 

Ssntal  health  services  provisions  in 
e  bill  which  were  crafted  by  Sena- 
tors SxMoif  and  Doimnci.  Although 
the  bUl  is  meant  to  provide  immediate, 
short-term  relief  to  homeless  Ameri- 
cans, the  Simon  additions  provide  the 
longer  range,  effective  services  to  the 
seriously  mentally  ill  who  are  home- 

1#8S. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Bfr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  emergency  leg- 
i^tlon  to  Increase  the  availability  of 
social  services  to  homeless  Americans. 
I  believe  that  a  majority  of  homeless 
^jmericans  want  to  be  self-sufficient 
and  Independent.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides them  with  temporary  help  they 
need  so  that  they  can  move  back  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  society. 

Our  States  are  asking  for  help  with 
the  varied  problems  confronting  the 
ttomeless.  According  to  the  task  force 
on  homelessness  in  my  State,  there 
are  an  estimated  1,000  to  2,400  home- 
less people  in  Utah  at  any  given  time, 
"fihe  estimates  also  show  that  Utah's 
Homeless  population  typifies  the  na- 
tional trends.  Approximately  78  per- 
cent are  single  men,  15  percent  are 
families,  and  7  percent  are  single 
^omen. 

While  States  and  private  organiza- 
tions should  be  commended  and  en- 
couraged to  continue  their  ongoing  ac- 
tivities to  help  the  homeless  in  our 
country,  I  can  appreciate  the  need  to 
supplement  such  efforts  with  Federal 
assistance.  We  can  develop  a  Federal, 
State,  and  private  sector  partnership 
nfecessary  to  address  this  social  prob- 
lem. 

:  These  programs  support  mental 
nealth  and  health  programs,  Job  train- 
ing and  education  for  homeless  people. 
Other  committees  are  considering  ad- 
ditional programs  to  provide  shelter, 
food,  and  other  services  for  our  soci- 
ety's homeless.  As  we  consider  these 
proposals,  I  hope  we  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  way  to  aggregate 
the  needs  of  all  homeless  people  into  a 
few  categories.  We  must  allow  flexibil- 
ity for  local  programs  so  that  they  can 
design  and  implement  activities  which 
i^dress  the  specific  needs  of  the 
homeless  on  their  own. 

For  example,  the  Utah  Task  Force 
on  Homelessness  was  trying  to  help  a 
homeless  person  with  a  mental  illness 
Vho  s\if f ered  from  drug  and  alcohol 
ijroblems.  He  drank  to  relieve  his 
Cmiptoms  of  mental  illness.  They  also 
were  working  with  another  homeless 

iidividual  who  was  imemployed  and 
ceded  temporary  shelter  and  Job  re- 
thdning  skills.  We  also  can  doctunent 
that  homeless  people  have  been  de- 
prived of  existing  social  services  prob- 


tuse  they  often  laok  the  ca- 

reaources.  documentation,  and 

>rtatlon    ncceaaary    to    receive 

services.     Shelter     programs 

have  flexible  case  management 

to  assist  homeless  people 

(If -sufficiency  skills. 

the  legislation  we  reported 
le  Labor  and  Hmnan  Resotirces 
Ittee  on  April  2  provides  State 
programs  this  important 
ity.  I  want  to  thank  Senator 
»T  and  other  members  of  the 
Labor!  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee for  their  willingness  to  encourage 
coopef«tlon  among  Federal.  State,  and 
private  sector  programs.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  these  provisions. 
This  initiative  is  designed  to  supple- 
ment ongoing  local  activities  and  will 
help  (he  homeless  become  active  and 
productive  citizens. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act  introduced  Jointly  by 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
The  bipartisan  support  for  this  bill 
makes  it  clear  that  the  problem  of 
homelessness  in  America  is  one  which 
needs  to  be  addressed  Immediately,  for 
that  problem  is  quiclcly  turning  into  a 
crisis  of  proportions  not  seen  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

Although  there  is  no  reliable  infor- 
mation on  the  numl>er  of  homeless 
peopl^  in  America,  it  is  estimated  that 
well  Over  1.5  million  people  may  be 
llvinglin  our  streets.  According  to  con- 
cerned interest  groups,  that  number  is 
increasing  by  between  10  and  38  per- 
cent each  year. 

Mr.  President,  while  there  is  dJs- 
agreetnent  on  the  niunber  of  homeless, 
there  I  is  little  disagreement  over  who 
they  are  and  why  they  are  in  their 
current  circumstances.  The  General 
Accoifnting  Office  notes  that  factors 
affediing  homelessness  include  in- 
creased unemployment  in  the  late 
1970's  and  early  1980's.  deinstitutional- 
izaticm  of  mentally  ill  persons  and  the 
lack  I  of  available  commimity-based 
services  to  help  them,  cuts  in  public 
assistlince  programs,  declining  avail- 
abilitjr  of  low-income  housing,  and  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse. 

We  j  are  also  finding  that  the  street 
people  of  today  are  no  longer  Just  the 
substance  abusers  and  others  normally 
assocnited  with  homelessness.  E^rer-in- 
creas^  numbers  of  American  home- 
less eome  from  more  diverse  back- 
grouiids:  they  are  the  unemployed,  the 
mentally  ill,  the  aged,  evicted  families, 
abused  spouses  and  their  young  chil- 
dren. |  abandoned  children,  and  dis- 
placed farmers  who  have  been  forced 
off  the  family  farm.  These  are  not  the 
indeoendent.  freewheeling,  lovable 
drifters  who  were  the  heroes  of  the 
oldtime  movie  screen. 

Evevi  in  the  heartland  of  our  coun- 
try, ihy  own  State  of  Bilnnesota  finds 


almoat  half  of  the  homeless  are 
women  and  children,  with  23.2  percent 
diUA«n.  and  over  25  percent  women. 
And  If  these  numbers  are  not  distress- 
ing enough,  as  we  look  at  individual 
caaea.  It  Is  heartbreaking. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  homeless  are  not 
Just  in  our  cities.  In  a  rural  State  such 
as  Minnesota,  the  homeless  ranks  are 
Increasingly  being  filled  by  displaced 
family  farmers.  In  the  paist  2  years. 
12.000  farmers  and  another  1,000  busi- 
nesses in  rural  Minnesota  have  gone 
bankrupt.  And  when  these  families 
lose  their  farms  or  businesses,  they  are 
also  at  risk  of  losing  their  homes. 

Many  of  the  homeless  of  today,  such 
as  the  displaced  farmers,  are  willing 
and  able  to  work  in  order  to  attain  a 
better  life  for  themselves.  But  they 
need  help  to  achieve  that  goal.  Local 
governments  and  private  charitable 
and  nonprofit  organizations  have  tried 
to  address  the  homeless  crisis,  and 
have  succeeded  to  some  extent.  But 
the  Umited  resources  they  possess  will 
not  put  an  end  to  the  homeless  prob- 
lem. While  Federal  resources  are  also 
limited,  our  homeless  cannot  wait  for 
Congress  to  get  its  budgetary  house  in 
order.  Their  survival  depends  upon 
our  willingness  to  end  this  crisis  as 
soon  as  possible. 

And  while  homelessness  takes  a 
huge  toU  in  terms  of  human  suffering, 
it  taxes  our  resources  in  other  ways  as 
welL  Right  now,  in  Minnesota,  it  costs 
$60  a  day  to  meet  the  bare  needs  of 
survival  for  a  homeless  Mom  and  three 
kids.  That  cost,  of  course,  varies  in 
other  communities,  but  is  always 
higher  than  the  cost  of  preferable, 
long-range  shelter. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  note- 
worthy aspects  to  this  bill.  For  in- 
stance, the  major  components  of  the 
bill  are  based  upon  or  expand  pro- 
grams already  in  place.  The  creation 
of  the  Interagency  Coimcil  on  the 
Homeless,  for  example,  is  merely  a 
formal  recognition  of  the  need  to 
bring  together  Federal  officials  in 
charge  of  the  various  Federal  pro- 
grams to  discuss  any  possible  program- 
matic solutions  to  arising  circimi- 
stances.  Thus,  only  a  bare  minimum  of 
the  funds  which  are  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  act  wUl  be  lost  In  the  bu- 
reaucracy, meaning  that  nearly  all  of 
the  appropriated  money  will  actually 
be  used  for  its  designated  purpose— to 
help  the  homeless. 

It  is  evident  that  this  legislation  was 
crafted  to  specifically  address  each 
and  every  part  of  the  homeless  prob- 
lem. The  act  contains  provisions  for 
sheltering  and  feeding  the  homeless, 
transitional  and  other  housing,  health 
and  mental  health  services,  education 
and  nutrition  programs,  and.  to  ensure 
that  the  homeless  can  once  again 
become  an  important  part  of  the  work 
force.  Job  training  projects.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive,    multifaceted     approach 


that  will  enable  public  and  private 
agencies  to  design  a  q>eciflc  plan  for 
each  homeless  individual  they  serve. 

This  bill  enables  communities  to 
build  upon  and  strengthen  existing 
programs  such  as  the  very  effective 
TWCA  Progressive  Housing  Program 
in  St.  Paul  which  targets  homeless 
families,  particularly  those  headed  by 
females.  This  is  the  most  intensive 
program  to  date  in  Minnesota,  picking 
up  on  families  in  emergency  situations 
tht;u  moving  them  toward  self-suffi- 
ciency through  case-management 
plans.  Children  in  this  program  are 
bused  to  school  together,  providing 
them  with  the  beginning  of  a  feeling 
of  community  and  belonging. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  throiigh  this  biU 
we  should  be  able  to  follow  through 
on  what  we  learn  from  studies  such  as 
one  being  done  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  Minneapolis,  tracing 
homeless  people  through  second-  and 
third-wave  interviews.  They  are  look- 
ing for  more  definitive  answers  to  the 
questions  of  who  Is  able  to  esc^>e  the 
homeless  state  and  how. 

Preliminary  findings  of  that  study 
include  the  fact  that  factors  other 
than  drug  abuse  and  mental  illness 
contribute  to  tn4>Ping  people  in  home- 
lessness. Various  other  Idnds  of  insti- 
tutionalization, such  as  Jailing,  hospi- 
talization, or  even  foster  care  decrease 
chances  of  escaping  homelessness. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
cosponsored  this  desperately  needed 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is  time  we  recog- 
nize a  problem  affecting  millions  of 
Americans,  and  do  something  to  re- 
verse the  direction  of  the  growing 
homeless  crisis.  Mr.  President,  S.  809 
will  provide  badly  needed  funds  to 
take  prompt  and  appropriate  action  to 
address  the  most  immediate  and  criti- 
cal needs  of  the  homeless. 

ISx.  CHAFEX.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  must  take  a  long  overdue  step 
toward  addressing  the  suffering  of  the 
homeless  in  this  coimtry.  I  am  proud 
to  cosponsor  HJl.  558,  the  Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act.  The  act 
represents  our  feeling  as  a  bipartisan 
Ixxly  that  no  one  in  this  coimtry 
should  lack  the  basics  of  human  exist- 
ence. Today  we  must  act  in  support  of 
that  feeling— by  voting  for  this  respon- 
sible and  realistic  approach  to  the  im- 
mediate problems  faced  by  the  masses 
of  men,  women  and  children  who  are 
currently  forced  to  live  on  our  streets 
every  day  and  sleep  on  benches  every 
night. 

There  could  be  as  many  as  2  million 
homeless  individuals  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  of  disparate  back- 
grounds, they  are  of  idl  ages  and 
colors.  They  have  one  thing  in 
common.  They  are  united  by  a  basic 
human  need  for  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing.  The  American  dream  re- 
mains unfulfilled  so  long  as  we  contin- 
ue to  look  the  other  way  as  we  pass 


himgry  children  and  broken  men  on 
our  way  to  woik. 

This  is  an  emergency  measure.  It 
does  not  purport,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, to  solve  the  spreading  problem 
of  homelessness.  What  it  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do  is  to  ease  the  discomfort 
of  those  who  are  homeless  and  save 
lives  when  the  winter  and  cold  sets  In 
and  there  is  "no  room  at  the  inn." 

In  Rhode  Island,  this  emergency 
measure  will  aid  the  approximately 
500  homeless  persons — the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  which  are  womm 
and  children- in  a  number  of  ways. 
The  FESIA  provisions  will  give  a  much 
needed  boost  to  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing and  Fuel  Assistance  Program  In 
my  State.  Currently  there  Is  no  State 
money  at  all  for  emergency  housing. 
This  sort  of  aid  wlU  help  prevent 
homelessness  for  those  who  find  them- 
selves temporarily  short  of  money  to 
pay  rent.  The  nationwide  increase 
from  $10  to  $90  million  in  emergency 
shelter  money  will  provide  the  impe- 
tus for  more  beds  and  basic  shelters  in 
States  everywhere.  The  $60  million  in- 
crease in  funding  for  transitional 
housing  will  help  two  specific  Rhode 
Island  programs.  Currently  the  State 
is  trying  to  convert  both  the  Army/ 
Navy  TMCA  in  Newport,  and  the  Old 
Continental  Hotel  in  Providence  into 
transitional  housing  for  the  homeless. 
The  increase  in  fimding  for  section  8 
housing  certificates  could  not  be  more 
crucial.  Ciurently,  in  Warwick,  there 
is  a  6-year  waiting  list  for  section  8 
housing.  In  Providence,  such  housing 
is  virtually  unobtainable. 

In  addition,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Mexico,  Seiuitor  Do- 
MEinci,  has  broadened  the  scope  of 
this  legislation  in  a  very  meaningful 
way. 

Among  our  homeless,  a  very  large 
percentage— some  say  as  high  as  50 
percent— suffer  serious  mental  disor- 
ders; often  the  terrors  of  schizophre- 
nia. The  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation has  estimated  that  25  to  50 
percent  of  homeless  Americans  have 
"serious  and  chronic  forms  of  mental 
illness."  Whatever  the  number,  the 
problem  is  real.  There  is  a  cyclical  pat- 
tern as  well.  Some  are  homeless  due  to 
their  mental  illness.  Smne  become 
mentally  ill  because  of  the  harsh  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  live. 
Either  way,  simply  sheltering  these 
people  is  not  enough.  Their  problems 
must  be  addressed. 

Senator  Domkrici  has  focused  our 
attentions  on  this  reality— one  of  the 
many  causes  of  homelessness.  And  so, 
in  tiUe  IV  and  Utle  V  of  the  act.  there 
are  provisions  that  take  the  bleak 
future  of  despair  and  plant  a  seed  of 
hope. 

In  step  with  the  overall  practical 
nature  of  this  bUl.  the  transitional 
housing,  and  the  mental  health  por- 
tions of  the  act  were  constructed  with 
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the  unfciue  rtlfflrailttM  of 
In  mliML  Por  Initonw.  the  mognau 
■tait  wttto  the  most  crucial  of  all  de- 
ments— •nd  the  one  we  are  lo  wverely 
lacktaif  at  the  preaent  time:  Outreach, 
■nentlally,  we  muat  go  out  into  the 
atreeti  to  aeardi  for  the  mentally  HI. 
to  otter  than  help.  We  know  th»t  in 
the  *»»>■*»■'»—  and  confusion  of  the 
itreeta  it  ia  imw^*iy  that  the  hCHneleas 
will  initiate  contact  with  potentially 
intimidating  *»«<  unknown  treatment 
programa.  They  will  not  use  the  yellow 
pages  to  seek  out  th^  nearest  psychi- 
atric poraf  earionsL  If  they  could,  then 
need  would  not  be  as  great.  We  must 
find  them— in  bus  stations,  paries,  shel- 
ters, and  other  nontradttional  settings. 
We  have  to  establish  a  caring  rela- 
tionship so  that  trust  can  be  formed— 
an  elonent  crucial  to  the  beginnings 
of  treatment.  Crucial  to  what  is  tech- 
nically termed,  "pyschaaodal  rehabill- 
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While  a  sense  of  stabilization  that 
these  people  have  never  known  in  a 
shelter  begins  to  build,  treatment  can 
be  provided.  In  transitional  housing, 
counseling  and  family  therapy,  the 
process  of  rehabilitation— a  road  back 
to  nonnaley— can  be  effectively  pre- 
sented. 

There  is  a  key  principle  here  that  co- 
ordinates these  efforts  to  woi^  effec- 
tively with  the  homeless:  that  of  case 
management.  This  is  essentially  a 
guardianship  service,  a  service  that 
wm  help  the  mentally  ill  meet  their 
daily  needs,  including  transportation 
to  treatment  programs,  dafly  allow- 
ances, medication,  food,  and  shelter. 
These  may  seem  now  to  be  Inconse- 
quential—but they  are  the  practical 
details  that  make  the  difference  be- 
tween a  program  that  woiks  for  the 
people  who  need  it.  and  one  that  does 
not.  Case  managers  will  also  help  to 
oiroll  the  homeless  who  are  eligible  in 
existing  Qovemment  assistance  pro- 
grams, such  as  Supplemental  Seciulty 
Inonne,  Food  Stamps,  and  Medicaid. 
Again,  such  a  helping  hand  can  make 
the  difference  between  a  family  going 
hungry— and  a  child  being  fed. 

Finally,  the  measure  offers  training 
to  those  who  will  work  with  the  home- 
less irbo  are  mentally  ilL  Shelter  staff, 
case  managers,  outreach  workers,  and 
other  individuals  who  provide  services 
in  shelters,  moital  health  clinics  and 
other  service  sites  for  the  homeless 
will  lie  trained  in  techniques  for  recog- 
niztng  and  initiating  treatment  for  se- 
rious mental  Hlness.  They  will  be 
taught  wajrs  to  approach  and  assist 
persons  who  may  be  hallucinating, 
hearing  voices,  suffering  delusions,  or 
are  otherwise  disoriented.  It  is  a  com- 
monsense  step  that  is  crucial  for  an  ef- 
fective response  to  our  homelessness 
crisis. 

Thus  we  have  five  steps— five  steps 
to  address  responsibly  that  in  which 
we  are  already  investing  a  great  sum 
of     money:     outreach,     transitional 


living,   treatment,   case  management 
training  of  shelter  and  support 
f .  Five  steps  that  are  an  intelligent 
ton  to  any  emergency  bill  for  the 
leless. 

Presidait,  homelessness  is  an 

^erican  tragedy.  And  it  is  well  on  its 

to  taking  on  epic  proportions.  In 

Island,  3  years  ago,  it  was  esti- 

that  70  people  were  homeless. 

the  estimate  is  around  500.  Such 

^wth  is  frighteneing.  We  must  act 
nok. 

■omeleasness  has  no  place  in  this 
co4ntxy. 

tftr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
th^  distinguished  Republican  leader 
fov  the  strong  support  he  has  given  to 
the  measure  that  has  Just  been  passed. 
He  and  his  staff  gave  of  their  time, 
th0ir  talents,  their  advice  and  coimsel. 
an^  made  it  possible  for  us  to  have  a 
mdasure  that  was  cosponsored  not 
omy  by  the  Republican  leader  and 
but  by  other  Senators  on  both 
sicfes  of  the  aisle.  I  thank  all  Senators 
wno  were  appointed  to  the  task  force 
on]  this  side  and  on  the  other  side  to 
hc4p  develop  this  piece  of  legislation. 

also  thank  the  Republican  leader 
toi  his  help  in  making  it  possible  for 
the  vote  to  occur  today  on  the  motion 
to  Invoke  cloture.  He  has,  at  every  step 
of  the  way,  lent  his  strong  support, 
.  that  was  invaluable. 
I  again  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
ipshire  for  allowing  the  vote  to 

|ur  today  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Crahstoh],  the 
assistant  leader  on  this  side,  for  the 
leadership  he  showed  in  managing  the 
bi4  throughout. 

t  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
people  throughout  the  coimtry  will 
feel  that  the  Senate  has  done  its  duty 
in  passing  this  important  legislation. 
It  deals  with  the  terrible  problem 
faeing  the  homeless  throughout  the 
country  and  special  thanks  are  ten- 
dered tcf  all  of  those  Senators  who  had 
a  ^art  in  developing  the  package  and 
aljo  in  offering  their  amendments 
wliich  improved  the  legislation. 

1  want  again  to  thank  the  staffs  on 
both  sides.  Especially,  I  would  like  to 
thitnk  Mrs.  Sally  Memissi  on  the 
Dteocratic  Policy  staff  and  Sheila 
Burke  on  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leaders'  staff,  and  all  other  staff 
people  who  have  been  so  faithful  and 
so  dedicated  and  so  helpful.  I  think 
this  is  a  proud  moment  for  the  Senate. 
W^  have  acted  expeditiously  and  I  am 
gr)  itef ul  again  for  the  help  of  all  Sena- 
to  8. 

1  ir.  President,  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  wishes  to 
speak  and  I  shall  yield  the  floor  to 
hi  a. 

;  Si.  dole.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  Just  1  minute.  Again,  I  certainly 
shpue  the  views  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tiilguished  majority  leader  and  I  want 
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to  comfnend  him.  He  indicated  to  me 
weeks  igo  that  one  thing  we  would 
compleie  action  on  tief  ore  the  Barter 
recess^ould  lie  the  homeless  legisla- 
tion, we  have  achieved  that,  largely 
due  to 'the  persistoioe  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  and  I  appreci- 
ate thai. 

I  also  want  to  thank  members  of  my 
staff  aiid  the  staff  on  the  other  side 
and  all  the  Senators  who  have  been 
active  In  this  legislation.  I  think  a 
record  may  have  been  set  for  sending  a 
complidated  bill  to  committees  and 
getting  parts  of  it  back  from  the  com- 
mittees in  very  rapid  order. 

I  thiir^  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  qonnecticut  [Mr.  Weicker]  for 
the  bill  on  this  side,  but 
above  ii\,  I  thank  those  who  voted  for 
clotiu-ejtoday.  It  seems  to  me  the  issue 
was  not  congressiozud  pay  raises;  the 
issue  wfts  and  is  should  we  act  on  a  bill 
that  had  a  high  priority  in  the  Senate, 
not  involving  any  of  us  or  any  selfish 
interest  we  had.  but  to  do  something 
for  th^se  who  may  be  homeless  in 
AmericfL  They  cover  a  wide  range  of 
people4-the  imemployed.  mental  pa- 
tients {who  tuive  been  discharged, 
those  Who  suffer  from  child  abuse  and 
spouse  I  abuse,  those  who  suffer  from 
drug  and  alcohol  problems,  and  many, 
many  cithers.  We  have  taken.  I  believe, 
a  forwtrd  step.  A  large  share  of  the 
credit  goes  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  9YRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friond,  the  Republican  leader.  I  in- 
advertantly overlooked  thanking  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  WeickerI.  I  am  glad  Bftr. 
Dole  mentioned  Mr.  Weicker's  name. 

Mr.  Weicker  is  a  valuable  ally  in  any 
situation.  I  would  not  mind  having 
him  with  me  if  I  were  in  a  street 
brawl.  He  is  a  good  man  to  have  on 
your  sine  and  he  alvmsrs  does  a  good, 
conscientious  Job. 

I        OKDxa  or  Busnnss 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  so  the 
business  of  the  Senate  may  be  execut- 
ed, as  soon  as  the  House  bill  is  passed, 
I  want  us  to  go  into  a  period  of  morn- 
ing bu^ess  so  we  can  dispose  of  other 
matten.  I  hope  we  might  proceed  with 
the  House  bilL  

The  'presiding  OPPICEK  (B4r. 
RocEzrELUER).  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  the  tliird  reading  of 
the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tnird  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  thne.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  pill  (HJl.  558),  as  amended,  was 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  paused. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  103)  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 


MORNINO  BX7SINBBS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  have  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business,  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein  for  5  minutes,  and 
that  the  period  end  not  later  than  8 
o'clock  pjn.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

OBDBE  OP  BUSOfBS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  convening  time  for  tomorrow?  Did 
I  ask  for  10  o'clock  or  does  it  remain  at 
9:15? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
convening  hour  is  9:15  aon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  is  presid- 
ing at  tlUs  hour.  I  thank  him. 


MEASDRES^DEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
measures  be  indefinitely  postponed: 
Calendar  Order  Nos.  67,  78,  80,  81,  and 
82. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


James  H.  Webb,  Jr.,  to  be  Secretary  of 

the  Navy.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES  —  CONDI- 
TIONAL ADJOURNMENT  OP 
THE  TWO  HOUSES 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  dealing  with  the 

adjournment  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution. 
The  legidative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  House  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  103)  proYidlng  for  a  conditional  ad- 
Joummeat  of  the  House  from  April  9  to 
April  21,  1987,  and  a  conditional  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  from  April  9. 10.  or  11  to 
April  21, 1987. 

H.  Cor.  Rb.  103 
Retolved  by  the  House  of  RepTesentatives 
(the  Senate  eoncurringJ,  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  April  9,  1987, 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Tuesday.  April  21,  1987,  or  unUl  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  the  second  day  after 
Memben  are  notified  to  reassemble  pursu- 
ant to  section  2  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, whichever  occurs  first;  and  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday,  April  9, 
1987,  or  Friday,  April  10.  1987,  or  Saturday. 
April  11,  1987,  pursuant  to  a  motion  made 
by  the  Majority  Leader,  or  his  designee,  in 
accordance  with  this  resolution,  it  stand  ad- 
journed until  10  o'clock  ante  meridiem  on 
Tuesday,  April  21,  1987,  or  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  the  second  day  after  Members 
are  notified  to  reassemble  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  concurrent  reaolutlon.  which- 
ever occurs  first. 

Sxc.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  Joint- 
ly after  consultation  with  the  Minority 
Leadir  of  the  House  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  respec- 
Uvely,  to  reaaaonble  whenever,  in  their 
opinion,  tbe  public  Interest  shall  warrant  It. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution? 
Without  objection  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  Its  immwdiate  consideration. 


BCEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  on  the  cal- 
endar a  resolution  on  behalf  of  Seiui- 
tors  Kerry  and  Adams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(The  resolution  and  the  remarlcs  of 
Mr.  Kerry  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


NATIONAL  MINORITY  CANCER 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  119,  Just  received 
from  the  House.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  derti  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  119)  designating 
the  week  of  April  19.  1987  through  ^ril  25, 
1987  as  National  Minority  Cancer  Aware- 
ness Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  deliate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  119) 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  Joint  resolution  was 

DSSSGCl* 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  CALEINDAR 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  nomination  on  page  2 
of  the  Executive  Calendar  under  De- 
partment of  Defense,  James  H.  Webb, 
Jr.,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
been  cleared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  may  I  ask  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader? 
Mr.  DOLE.  It  has  been  cleared. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Secate  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  the  nomination  of 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  James  H.  Webb,  Jr.,  of  T^r- 
gtnia,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  riae  is 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
James  H.  Webb.  Jr.,  to  ))e  the  66ta 
Secretary  of  the  UjS.  Navy.  Mr. 
Webb's  ncxnination  was  unanimously 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  tills  country  is  indeed 
most  fortunate  to  have  men  of  the  cal- 
iber of  Jim  Webb  who  are  willing  to 
serve  in  the  Government  in  such  a  re- 
sponsible positioiL  In  fact,  a  review  of 
Jim's  professional  career  indicates 
that  he  has  dedicated  most  of  his 
adult  life  to  service  to  this  coxmtry. 

I  believe  that  Jim  Webb  is  superbly 
qualified  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
given  that  he  has  repeatedly  demon- 
strated enormous  talent  and  excep- 
tional leadership  ability.  His  accom- 
plishments include  being  a  much  deco- 
rated Marine  officer  during  the  Viet- 
nam war,  the  minority  counsel  for  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee: 
an  award  wliuiing  novelist;  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve 
Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  Jim  was  no  late 
bloomer.  When  he  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1968,  he  was  1 
of  only  18  graduates  out  of  his  dass  of 
841  Midshipmen  to  be  awarded  the  Su- 
perintendent's Letter  of  Commenda- 
tion for  outstanding  leadership  contri- 
butions. 

Commissioned  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
he  was  the  honor  graduate  of  his  dass 
of  243  members  at  the  Marine  Officers 
Basic  SchooL  After  basic  school,  he 
was  immediately  assigned  to  Vietnam 
where  he  served  as  a  rifle  platoon  and 
company  commander.  In  Vietnam  he 
was  one  of  the  Marine  Corps'  moat 
highly  decorated  marines,  receiving 
the  Navy  Cross,  the  Silver  Star,  two 
Bronze  Star  Medals  for  Valor,  and  two 
Purple  Hearts. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  the 
Navy  Cross  is  second  only  to  the  Con- 
gre88i<Hial  Medal  of  Honor  in  recognis- 
ing valor  in  combat.  Although  I  know 
Jim  is  very  reluctant  to  talk  about 
what  he  did  to  earn  the  Navy  Cross.  I 
believe  it  would  be  useful  to  briefly  de- 
scribe the  drcumstanoes  that  led  to 
that  avrard  in  order  to  give  my  col- 
leagues and  the  guests  here  today 
some  insight  as  to  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  Jim  Webb. 

On  July  10. 1969,  Jim  was  leading  his 
platoon  on  a  combat  patrol  when  the 
platoon  suddenly  became  involved  in  a 
major  fire  fight  with  the  enemy.  The 
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I  ware  attorrtlng  from  bunk- 
en  and  qrider  ludea  utng  hand  gre- 
nadH  and  aatomaHr  veapona.  Whoi 
an  anomy  grenade  landed  dangeroualy 
doae  to  a  companion.  Pint  lientenant 
Wfltto  Immediate  puahed  the  marine 
aimas  tnax  the  grenade  and  shielded 
blm  tram  the  e«ploaton  with  his  own 
body.  Atthoo^  he  siist.atiied  serious 
ftagmaitatlan  wounds,  lieutenant 
Webb  conttnued  to  lead  his  platoon 
untfl  the  enemy  was  defeated.  For  tUs 
herole.  miaelUsh  action,  he  was  award- 
ed both  the  Navy  Cross  and  the  first 
of  his  two  Poiple  Hearts. 

Leaving  the  Marine  Corps  after  the 
war,  prtanarfly  because  of  the  wounds 
he  had  suffered,  ^m  entoed  <3eorge- 
town  Law  Center  and  ultimately  re- 
ceived hia  law  degree  In  1975.  It  was 
during  law  school  that  he  began  writ- 
ing seriously,  and  there  ecnnpleted  his 
first  booli  "Ifietcnesia  and  U.S.  Pacific 


Am  puldlshed  his  first  novel.  "Fields 
of  Fire,"  the  best  selling,  and  I  would 
say  daasle,  novd  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
in  ivn.  "Fields  of  Fire"  was  nominat- 
ed fw  a  Pnlttaer  Prise  and  was  a  final- 
M  in  the  Hemingway  comi>etition  for 
outstanding  first  novel  His  second 
book.  "A  Sense  of  Honor."  a  story 
about  the  Naval  Academy,  was  pub- 
lished in  1981.  His  latest  novel.  "A 
Country  Such  as  This,"  a  saga  of 
America  during  the  years  1951-76.  was 
published  in  1963:  it  too  was  nominat- 
ed for  a  Pulttier  Prise,  and  also  for  the 
PBD/Fsulkner  Award. 

During  this  same  period  Jim  began 
his  government  service  as  a  civilian. 
He  served  as  both  assistant  minority 
counsel  and  as  minority  counsel  for 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  C(»nmlt- 
tee.  In  1979  he  became  the  first  "visit- 
ing writCT"  at  the  Naval  Academy 
where  he  tau^t  literature  and  lec- 
tured frequently  on  leadership  and  the 
role  of  the  mUttary  in  U.S.  society. 

Following  his  stint  at  Annapolis,  Jim 
saved  in  the  Pentagon  as  the  First  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Re- 
SCTve  Affairs  frmn  1984  to  early  1987; 
he  Just  left  that  poeitiun  in  February. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  Jim  Webb 
has  deaiiy  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
meet  and  conquer  a  variety  of  chal- 
lenges. However,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Secretary  for  both  the  Navy 
and  the  Marine  Corps,  he  may  well 
face  one  of  his  toughest  assignments. 

As  this  body  is  well  aware,  the  Navy 
is  in  the  mldat  of  expanding  to  600 
ships,  introducing  new  and  sophisticat- 
ed equipment,  and  opening  new  bases. 
In  a  polod  of  lower  defense  budgets 
the  Dqiartment  of  the  Navy's  major 
dudlenge  will  be  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent hi^  combat  readiness  of  both 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  while 
finding  the  resources  to  continue  the 
modemtiatlon  program. 

Once  again.  I  believe  Jim  will  be 
equal  to  the  challenge,  but.  Mr.  Presi- 


at,  I  must  express  oue  notable  con- 

^l  understand  from  Jim's  dad,  James 
WM>b,  Sr.,  who  is  a  retired  Air  Force 
of^oer.  that  he  strongly  sujvwrts 
Ji^A's  efforts  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Nivy.  The  problem  here  is  that  for 
first  time  Jim.  Sr..  finally  agrees 
what  Am.  Jr.,  wants  to  do. 
len  Jim  wanted  to  Join  the 
te  Corps  his  dad  was  against  it, 
Jim  to  Join  a  service  that 
it  required  to  live  on  the  ground 
fight  from  ditches. 
iGa  Jim  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer,  his 
dad  reminded  him  that  lawyers  were  a 
diibe  a  doeen— why  didn't  Jim  pursue 
a  ijeal  career? 

when  Jim  wanted  to  be  a  novelist 
his  dad  warned  him  that  meet  writers 
end  up  penniless  and  hungry— that 
suffely  he  could  find  a  more  promising 
career. 

The  fact  that  Jim's  dad  finally 
agtees  with  a  major  decision  that  his 
son  has  made  has  prompted  his  dad  to 
warn  him  that  he  better  approach  this 
latest  endeavor  with  extreme  caution. 
Mr.  President,  for  once  I  believe  Jim 
wiM  follow  his  Dad's  advice,  and  I  feel 
that  he  will  make  a  superb  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  I  strongly  support  this 
nomination,  as  do  all  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
urge  my  other  colleagues  in  the 
S^ate  to  do  the  same. 
"thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
Ms.  MIKDI£KI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  support  for 
th^  nomination  of  James  H.  Webb.  Jr.. 
to  pe  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

month  I  wrote  to  members  of 
th^  Armed  Services  Committee  asking 
thim  to  question  Mr.  Webb  about  his 
atlltude  toward  women  In  the  Naval 
lemy.  I  thank  Chairman  Numt, 
Sehator  Levih,  Senator  Oohc.  Senator 
CoBEK.  and  Senator  KxHmDT  for  re- 
sponding to  my  request. 

I  have  received  Mr.  Webb's  testimo- 
ny! and  I  have  studied  it  carefidly.  Mr. 
W#bb  is  a  man  of  his  word.  He  gave 
'leant  assurances  that  as  Secre- 
of  the  Navy  he  would  carry  out 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  about 
Lcn  in  the  Naval  Academy.  I  feel 
fident  he  will  do  Just  that,  and  I 
confident  he  will  be  an  outstand- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
There  is  much  about  Mr.  Webb  that 
I  admire.  His  record  of  service  to  his 
cointry  is  outstanding:  as  a  soldier,  a 
writer,  and  teacher,  and  most  recently 
as  jAsslstant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Re^rve  Affairs.  He  is  a  soldier's  sol- 
di^-—someone  whose  understanding  of 
military  service,  and  of  the  men  and 
wosnen  who  serve,  was  forged  on  the 
fields  of  battle.  As  such,  he  would 
brmg  to  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Nsivy  an  invaluable  perspective. 

I  will  vote  to  confirm  Mr.  Webb  as 
the  66th  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  is 
a  man  of  exceptional  leadoship  capa- 
bilities. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
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him  to  strengthen  the  security  of  this 
great  W  atl<HL  

The  '  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  Durther  debate  on  the  nomina- 
tion?   ! 

Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  consinered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  tat  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  nomination  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  bOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreedl 

Mr.  HTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  President 
be  imn^ediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation]^ the  nominee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


(ISLATTVE  SESSION 

lYRD.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
>us  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRIOULTURA 
]      MISSI 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  i 
malnln|  item.  I 


..TURAL  AID  AND  TRADE 
MISSIONS  ACT 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  guess  I  have  one  re- 
maining item.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 

The  ^>RESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  is.  659)  to  establiah  agricultural  aid 
and  trade  missions  to  assist  foreign  coun- 
tries to  participate  in  United  States  agricul- 
tural aid  and  trade  programs,  and  for  other 
purpose^ 

The  (Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  billi  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment tp  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  fmd  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
following: 
wcnoiv  i  sffo«r  nTLK- TiUttg  <v  oavrKwm 


SabKT 


(a) 
the  "Ag^icvUuna 
Act". 

(bJ 
lentM  for\thia 
See.1. 
SecZ. 


Tauli  I 


Siiorti 


TniM.—Thit  Act  may  be  cited  at 
Aid  and  Trade  Miuioni 


or  OownwTs.— 7%«  table  of  con- 
AetiMaafottowi: 
title:  table  of  content*, 
findingt. 


TITlif  I-AORICVLTURAL  AID  AND 

TRADE  MISSIONS 
Sec  101.\Definitiona. 
Sec  10^  Agricultural  aid  and  trade  mi»- 

tiona. 

Sec  103.  EHgible  counttiea. 
Sec  104.1  FuncHom. 
Sec  105.  JHstfon  reporta. 
Sec  10€.\  ProgreM*  reporta. 
Sec  107.  U$e  of  Commodity  Credit  Oorporo- 

tion. 

TITL$  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBUC 
LAW4tO 

Sec  201i  Level  of  talet  for  fbreign  cvrrency. 


Sec  20Z.  Ttrma  and  eonditiona  of  agree- 
mnU  wUft  Aiendly  cowttHes 
OMd  oypgatM  Wox. 

Sec  lOl.  Criteria  ofaOf-hOp  meaaurea. 

Sec  204.  Uae  of  eooperaUvea  to  famiah  com- 


Sec  205.  lAmiiatlon  on  uae  of  foreign  cur- 

rendea. 
Sec  209.  Reporta  on  aalea  and  barter  and  uae 

of  ftireign  currency  proceeda. 
Sec  207.  Uae  of  foreign  currency  proceed*. 
Sec  20t.  Perloda  for  retiew  and  comment 
TITLE  III-AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION 
41$ 
Sec  301.  Eligible  commoditiea. 
Sec  302.  AxMiiabaity  of  commoditiea. 
Sec  303.  MvtHyear  agreemenU 
Sec  304.  Foreign  currency  uae  and  aOoea- 

tlon  requirementa. 

Sec  305.  Perloda  fin  reviev)  and  comment 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

Sec  401.  Authorized  peraonnel  level  for  the 

Foreign  AgrlcuUural  Service 
Sec  402.  Contract  authority  for  irtdividuala 

abroad. 
Sec  403.  MvlHyear  agreemenU  under  the 

food  for  progreaa  program. 
Sec   404.   Report   on   intermediate  export 

credit 
8KC  t  nmaiGs. 
CongreuAitda  that— 

(1)  United  Statea  agrieuUuna  exports  de- 
clined b»  more  than  37  percent  aince  1981, 
from  343.8  biUion  per  year  to  327.5  biUion 
per  year: 

(2)  the  United  Statea'  market  ahare  of  agri- 
cultural commoditiea  and  produeta  haa 
dropped  woridwide  by  28  percent  during  the 
laat  5  year*; 

(3)  for  the  Aral  time  in  IS  yeara,  the 
United  Statea  incurred  monthly  agricultural 
trade  defieiU  in  1988: 

<4)  the  loss  of  $1  MBion  in  United  Statea 
agricuUural  export*  causes  the  loss  of  35,000 
agrlcuUunl  joba  and  the  lost  of  60,000  turn- 
agricultuTdl  Joba: 

(5)  the  ton  of  agricultural  export*  threat- 
en* /amity  farm*,  and  the  economic  toeU- 
being  of  rural  America: 

<8)  in  order  to  reverse  the  decline  of  agri- 
cultural  exports  and  improve  price*  for  the 
farmers  and  ranchera  of  the  United  Statea.  U 
i*  neceaaary  that  aS  a^Hcidturat  export  pro- 
grama  of  the  United  Statea  be  uaed  in  an  ex- 
peditious  manner,  including  such  programa 
eatabliahed  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Aatlatance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.SC.  1891  et  aeq.).  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  CSiarter  Act  (IS  U.SC.  714  et 
aeq.).  and  section  418  of  the  AgricuUural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C  1431): 

(7)  greater  uae  ahould  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  authority  eatab- 
liahed under  section  4(b)  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1988  (7  U.S.C.  1707a  et  aeq.)  to 
provide  intermediaU  credit  financing  for 
the  eatabliahment  offacUitiea  in  importing 
covntries — 

(A)  to  improve  the  handling,  marketing, 
prxjceaaing.  atorage,  and  diatribution  of  im- 
ported agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts: and 

IB)  to  incTvase  lioestoclc  production  in 
order  to  enhance  the  demand  for  United 
Statea  feed  graina; 

(8)  food  aid  and  export  assistance  pro- 
grama can  stimvlate  economic  activity  in 
devOoping  countries  and,  as  incomes  im- 
prove. dUta  improve  and  the  demand  for 
and  aJbUity  topurchaaefbod  irtcreaaea; 

(9)  private  voluntary  orvanisotions  and 
cooperatioes  are  important  and  aueeeaaful 


partnera  in  our  food  aid  and  development 
program*: 

(10)  in  addition  to  meeting  humanitarian 
needa.  food  aid  uaed  in  aalea  and  barter  pro- 
grama by  private  vottmtary  organisations 
and  cofverotioes  can— 

(A)  provide  communities  wUh  health  care, 
credit  ayatema.  and  tooU  for  development,' 
and 

(B)  eataUiah  the  infraatructure  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  expansion  of  markeU  for 
United  Statea  agricultural  commoditiea  and 
produeta:  and 

(11)  greater  support  by  the  United  Statea 
government  for  the  development  activities 
of  private  voluntary  orvonizotions  and  co- 
operative* ia  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
Statea  and  ourfarmera  and  rancher*. 

TITLE  I— AGRICULTURAL  AID  AND  TRADE 
MISSIONS 


8SC  Itl.  DKFINITtONS. 

As  uaed  in  this  title.- 

(1)  ADmnasTKATQiL—The  term  "Adminia- 
trator"  meana  the  Adminiatrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 

(2)  EuaiBLM  CouMTRY.—The  term  "eligibU 
country"  mean*  a  country  that  i*  eligible 
under  tectum  103(a). 

(3)  MasiON.—The  term  "mission"  mean* 
an  offrfcutturcU  aid  and  trade  mis*ion  e*tab- 
lisAed  under  *eetlon  102. 

(4)  UmrxD  States  Aoricultvral  Am  Aim 
Tkade  PitoaaAms.—The  term  "United  State* 
agricultural  aid  and  trade  program*"  in- 
clude*— 

(A)  programs  established  under  titles  I  and 
II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  A**i*tance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.a  1701  et 

seQ.): 

(B)  the  program  eatabliahed  under  section 
418  of  the  AgricuUural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1431): 

(C)  the  agricultural  export  enhancement 
program  eatabliahed  under  section  1127  of 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C. 
1738V): 

(D)  the  dairy  export  incentive  program  ea- 
toMis/ked  under  section  1S3  of  the  Food  Se- 
cuHtyActofl985  (IS  U.S.C.  713a-14): 

(E)  the  export  credit  guarantee  program 
(OSM-102)  e*tabli*hed  under  section  5(f)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  714e(f)): 

(F)  the  intermediate  export  credit  guaran- 
tee program  (QSM-103>  establiahed  under 
section  4(b)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1988 
(7  U.SC  1707a(b)): 

(G)  the  food  for  progret*  program  e*tab- 
liahed  under  section  1110  of  the  Food  SeeuH- 
tyAct  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  1738o):  and 

(H)  other  agricyltural  aid  and  trade  pro- 
gram* authorieed  by  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985  (PyMic  Lav  99-198),  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15 
US.C.  714  et  teq.),  or  by  other  applicable  au- 
thorUiea. 
aSC  m  AGUCVLTV*AL  AW  AND  TUADK  UI88I0NS. 

(a)  EsTABLoaiairr.-Not  later  than  80  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
evUure,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Adminiatrator,  and  the 
PreaidetU  of  the  Overseas  Private  Inveat- 
ment  Corporation  ahaU  establish  a^ricuttur- 
al  aid  and  trade  miaaion*  to  eligible  coun- 
trie*  to  encourage  the  countries  to  Tiartlc: 
pate  in  thoae  United  Statea  agrtadtural  aid 
and  trade  programa  for  wMeft  they  are  eligi- 
ble in  accordance  with  section  104. 

(b)  CoMroainai.—A  mi**lon  established  in 
an  eliffible  country  shall  be  composed,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcrMure, 

of— 

(1)  repreeentatlve*  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  State,   the 
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Agency  for  International  DevaUipment,  and 
the  Overseas  Private  /n«es<M«at  Cofpam- 
tion,  appointed  by  the  Saentan  ofAgrteuIr 
tare.  Secretary  of  State,  Adminietrator.  and 
President  of  the  Corporation,  rcspectivaiK 
and 

(2)  not  leu  than  3,  nor  wtore  than  8,  repre- 
sentatives  of  market  development  eoopers- 
tora;  private  voluntary  orpanisotionn  and 
cooperatives,  appointed  Jointly  by  the  Sacra- 
tary  of  AgricuUure.  Secretary  of  State.  Ad- 
minUtrator,  and  President  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

uiho  are  knowledgeable  about  food  aid  and 
agriculture  export  program*,  a*  weO  as  the 
food  needs,  trade  potential,  and  economy  of 
the  MgMe  country. 

(c)  TKMMS.—The  term  of  a  ntember  of  a 
misalon  shall  terminate  on  submission  of 
the  report  of  the  mission  reguired  under  sec- 
tion 105. 

(d)  CoMPaoAnoH  AMD  Tkavel  EAraiUMt.—A 
member  of  a  mission  shall  serve  wlthoiU 
compensation,  if  not  otherwise  an  otfloer  or 
employee  of  the  United  Statea.  except  that  a 
member  shall,  tohile  auwy  from  the  home  or 
regular  place  of  business  of  the  memlter  in 
the  performance  of  service  under  this  title, 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  indudinff  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subaiatence,  a*  authorised 
under  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  State* 
Code. 


SKC  JSL  SU6IBLK  COVNTUSS. 

(a)  CRrrauA.— 

(1)  IsDrvwvAL  courmuK8.—Subieet  to  para- 
graph (2)  and  subsection  (b),  a  misiion  shaU 
be  established  to  a  foreign  country  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  if— 

(A)  the  country  U  eligible  for  partieipa- 
tion  in  United  States  agricultural  aid  and 
trade  program*  and  such  participation 
would  be  mutually  advantageous  to  the 
country  and  the  United  States:  and 

(B)  the  country  is  friendly  to  the  United 
States. 

(2)  MVLTirtM  covKniB.—In  selecting 
countries  for  miationa  under  thia  section. 
the  Secretary  ahaU— 

(A)  select  countries  that  are  in  various 
atage*  of  development  and  have  various 
income  level*:  and 

(B)con*ider— 

(V  past  participation  in  UnUed  Statea 
food  programa: 

(ii)  experience  with  United  Statea  agrieulr 
tural  aid  and  trade  programa:  and 

(Hi)  import  market  potential. 

(b)  ImruL  Coimnu*s.—A  miaaion  ahaU  be 
e*tabli*hed  and  completed— 

(1)  tu>t  later  than  6  month*  after  the  date 
Of  enactment  of  this  iict,  in  8  aigibU  coun- 
trie*  tOeeted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
and 

(2)  not  later  Ouin  1  year  after  the  dote  of 
enactment  of  thU  Act.  in  8  additional  eli^- 
ble  countrle*  aelected  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

(c)  AoDmoMAL  Coimnuxa.— Additional 
missions  may  be  eataUiahed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

SKC  1*4.  rvNcnoNS. 

The  members  of  a  miaaion  to  an  tUgible 
country  AaUn- 

(1)  meet  wUh  repreaentativea  of  govern- 
ment agencies  of  the  United  Stales  and  the 
aigMe  country,  as  well  as  commodity 
board*,  private  enterprises,  international 
orpanisations,  private  voluntary  organixa- 
Hon*,  and  cooperative*  that  operate  in  the 
aigible  country,  to  assist  in  planning  the 
extent  to  which  United  State*  agricultural 
aid  and  trade  programa  could  be  uaed  in  a 
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■mf—mr  hntfielal  Maimer  to  mael  Me /bod 
•ad  aeowMKe  MMri*  4^  M«  eotmlniir 
(V  jwWi  tadmleml  txpertlM  mnd  infor- 
to  iMiewntoHiiei  et^  eovtmmemt 
or  Me  OMtod  Stoto*  and  Me  eiiffi- 
Mt  flttMitnr  and  private  orvmmUaitomt  with 
to  OMtod  Aatee  aortenUmral  aid 
timtu  piogiowu  oad  «0riciitt«ra/  com- 
•nd  oflker  onletaiioe  available  to 
flte  eHfttie  oowUry  wider  nek  pngmwu; 


(V  matiat  fit  o6te<iHiia  firm  commitmentt 

lAJ  wnpoaaia  fitr  food  aid  progranu:  and 
<B)  aoTotmtmta  for  eommoditt  tatea. 


Mot  later  Man  M  dam  ajler  the  comple- 
MoM  Va  mintoa  iiader  aec<to»  10^  Me  mf<- 
■toa  akall  aubrntit  a  rafoH  that  ecmtof  lu  Me 
flmMHoa  antd  raeommendationa  of  the  mia- 
•ton  to  cawytog  oiU  tMa  (Ule  to— 

ayMei>rBrideiit 

n)  the  Comumtttea  am  AgrietOtare  of  the 
Bomae  of  ttepreaentaHvea; 

(3)  Me  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaira  of 
Me  Amae  oT  Jtepf«teiita<ii>e«; 

(4f  the  Committee  on  AgrieuUure.  Nutri- 
(ton,  and  FonairtoftheSejuUe; 

($}  Me  OoauniUee  on  Foreign  Relationa  of 
OteSenatK 

($)  Me  Secretonr  of  AffrieuUurK 

m  Me  Seeretarv  of  State; 

(t)  Me  Adminiatrator  and 

ft)  the  Prealdent  of  the  Overaeaa  Private 
Inveatment  CorponUon. 


DtuiMg  the  2-year  veriod  beginning  1  jtear 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thia  Act.  the 
Seeratmrw  of-Affrteutture  and  the  itdminietra- 
tor  akaO/ointtr  anbmit  a  qwartetit  report  on 
vngrtu  made  in  impiementlng  the  recom- 
mendatlona  of  the  miaaiona  reported  under 
aeetion  1§S.  indndfiv  Me  gnanHty  and 
dollar  Mine  o^commodMes  ahipped  to  tligi- 
bie  oovntriet  and  Me  apedfie  development 
programa  undertaken  in  accordance  loith 
thUtiacto— 

(1)  the  Committee  on  ilvrfcvltitre  of  the 
Houae  of  RepreaentaHvea; 

(2)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  A/fdira  of 
the  Houae  of  Repreaentativea: 

(H  Me  ODimnittoe  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Foreatnf  of  the  Senate;  and 
(4}  the  Committee  on  Foreign  ROaiiona  of 
-Me  Senate. 

a*ci»f.vsMorcoiaioonrcMMDircoKH}MAnoN. 
WUMn  Me  /tend*  made  avaHaiUe  to  the 
OommodUy  CredU  Corporation,  the  Secre- 
tarp  of  AgrieuUure  ahatt  uae  the  facUitiea. 
aervicea.  authoriUea.  and  funda  of  the  Com- 
moHtn  Credit  Corporation  to  carry  out  thU 
title  during  aflaeat  wear. 

mLM  a—AMENDMKNTSTO  PVBUC  LAW  4M 
nC  ML  IMTKL  or  SAia  nm  POKKKN  CVMMENCr. 

Section  10101}  of  the  AgrleuUuTal  Trade 
Devetopment  and  AaaUtance  Act  of  19S4  (7 
VJS.C  1701(b))  U  amended- 

(1/  in  paragraph  (V.  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  Me  following  new  aentence:  "For 
eaOi  of  the  fiaeal  yean  Iftt  throu(h  1990. 
rnch  agreement  entered  into  under  thU  Htle 
ahaU  provide  for  aome  aale  for  foreign  cur- 
reneiea  for  uae  under  aeetion  109.  except  for 
agreementa  with  a  country  the  Preaident  de- 
terminea  U  ineapaUe  of  partieipating  in 
eMMon  1011:  and 

(2t  to  paragraph  12).  by  inaerting  ".  or 
enter  into  aalea  agreementa  not  providing 
f»r  aalea  for  Jbrelgneurrenciea  for  uae  under 
aeetion  IM."  after  "eurreneiea". 


mm  ANO  coNomom  or  iteuxiown 
win  namur  covstnm  amp  oh. 
eAMmAno/a. 

Jectfon  103  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
nd  ypment  and  Aaaiatarux  Act  of  1954  (7 
V.l  LC  1703)  U  amended- 

( U  by  atriktng  out  "and"  at  the  end  ofaub- 
aet  Eton  (p); 

I U  by  atriktng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
m^McMon  (g)  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  Ond'V  and 

(9)  6y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foOow- 
ing  new  aultaection: 

Ifr)  give  ftivortMe  conaideration  in  Me  al- 
loa^Mon  of  commoditiea  under  thia  title  to 
cotntriea  promoting  Ou  private  tector 
through  the  uae  of  aeetion  lOS. ". 

SMC  tat.  aUTEMU  OF  SELF-ggW  MEAStmSS. 

1  he  flrat  aentence  of  aeetion  109(a)  of  the 
Agt  Icultural  Trade  Development  and  Aaalat- 
am  e  Act  ofl»S4  (7  VJS.C  1709(a))  ia  amend- 
ed-- 

(. )  by  atriktng  o%U  "and"  at  the  end  of 
JMM  agraph  (10); 

(,  )  by  atriking  out  (he  period  at  the  end  of 
pax  agraph  (11)  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  dnd";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  promoting  the  coruervation  and 
atudy  of  biologieal  diveraity. ". 

SBC  tat.  V8E0F  (XOPOUnVES  TO  FVUmSB  COM- 
mODtTlES. 

7  \e  third  aentence  of  aeetion  202(a)  of  the 
Apt  IcnMunil  TYade  i>et)eIopment  and  Aaaiat- 
aru  e  Act  of  1954  (7  V.S.C.  1722(a))  U  amend- 
ed V  insertinff  "or  cooperative*"  after  "vol- 
unl  try  agenctea". 

8SC  JML  UmrrATtON  ON  VSK  OF  FOKBIGN  CVRMBS- 

dpa. 

5  tction  209  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
vebpment  and  Aaaiatarux  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S  C.  1729)  ia  amended  by  inaerting  after 
"ex  raordinary  relief  reguirementa, "  t)ie  fol- 
low Ing:  "or  for  nonemergency  programa  con- 
ducted by  nonprofit  voluntary  agenciea  or 
coo  terativea. ". 

SBC  tea.  RSPOim  ON  SALKS  AND  BAMTKK  AND  USE 
OF  FOKEKN  CVKKKNCT  FlUKKgDS. 

6  tction  209  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
v^pment  and  Aaaiatance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.SiC  1729)  (aa  amended  by  aeetion  205  of 
OUa  Act)  ia  further  amended— 

(i )  by  inaerting  "(a)"  after  the  aeetion  dea- 
ign\tion;and 

(p  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
in^lneio  «ttb*ectton.- 

"tb)  Not  later  than  February  15,  1989,  and 
annually    thereafter,    the    Preaident    ahall 
report  to  the  Congrea*  on  aales  and  barter, 
and  uae  of  foreign  cumency  proceeda,  under 
thii  section  and  section  207  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiaeal  year.  SwA  report  thaU  include 
information  on— 
"ii)    the   Quantity   of  commoditiea  fur- 
for  auch  aale  or  barter; 
')  the  amount  of  funda  (including  dollar 
valenta   for   foreign    eurreneiea)    and 
of  aervicea  generated  from  auch  aalea 
barter  in  auch  fiaeal  year 
)  how  auch  funda  and  aervicea  were 

'M)  the  amount  of  foreign  currency  pro- 
ceeda that  were  uaed  under  agreementa 
uiufer  thia  section  and  aeetion  207  in  such 
fiacul  year,  and  the  percentage  of  the  Quanti- 
ty of  aU  comrruiditiea  and  producta  fur- 
nUled  under  Mi*  *ection  and  aeetion  207  in 
auck  fiaeal  yearauOtuae  repreaented; 

"(S)  the  Preaident's  best  estimaU  of  the 
amount  of  foreign  currency  proceeda  that 
wiZi  be  used,  under  agreements  under  this 
sect  Urn  and  section  207,  in  the  then  current 
/toe  il  year  and  the  next  following  fiscal  year 
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(if  aa  r  tvneate  far  auOi  uae  are  agreed  to), 
and  the  percentage  that  auch  e>timated  uae 
wpie*CM  taofOte  Quantity  of  aU  comwtoditlea 
and  proiueta  that  the  Preaident  eattmatea 
wiU  bej^miahed  under  Mi*  aeetion  and  aee- 
tion 207\in  each  awOi  fiaeal  year. 

"(9)  the  effeetiveneaa  ofauOi  aalea.  barter, 
and  uae  during  auOi  fiaeal  year  in  facilitat- 
ing the  distribution  of  commoditiea  and 
produeti  under  thia  aeetion  and  section  207; 
"(7)  the  extent  to  whiOi  such  eolei;  barter, 
oruaea-j 

"(A)  diaplaee  or  interfere  with  commercial 
aalea  of  Vnited  Statea  agricultural  commod- 
itiea arid  producta  that  otherwiae  would  be 
made; 

"(B)  aifect  uaual  markeHnga  of  the  United 
Statea; 

ipt  wofid  price*  of  agrieultUTttl 
or  normal  pattema  of  trade 
!y  countrie*,-  or 

rage  local  production  and  mar- 
agricultural  commoditiea  in  the 
which  commoditie*  and,  prod 
diatributed  under  thia  aubaection; 


•(C) 
com\ 
with 

"(D) 
keUng 
counti 
uct*  a: 


and 

"(8)  the  Preaident's  recommendations,  if 
any,  forichanges  to  improve  the  conduct  of 
aalea,  baner,  or  uae  activitiea  under  thia  aee- 
tion arut aeetion  207." 
SKC  tar.  DBS  of  foreign  cvutENcr  fkoceeds. 

Section  207  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopmekt  and  Aaaiatance  Act  of  1954  (7 
V.S.C.  li29a)  ia  amended— 

(1)  in  ini6*ection  (a),  by  iriaerting  "or  co- 
operativf"  after  "agency"; 

(2)  in  aubaection  (b).  by  striking  out  "5 
percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10 
percent"}  and 

(3)  by  gdding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
'tion: 

currencies   generated  from 
or  full  sales  or  barter  of  com- 
a  nonprofit  tioluntory  agency  or 
[oe  sAolI  be  u*ed— 

ltron*porf,  diatrtbute,  and  otherwiae 
enharux  the  effeetiveneaa  of  the  uae  of  com- 
moditiea and  producta  donated  under  this 
title;  an4 

"(2)  tp  implement  income  generating, 
community  development  heaUK  nutrition, 
cooperative  deoe/opment  offriculturoi  pro- 
grams,  ofid  oOier  developmental  activities  ". 

SEC  MR.  IVIUODS  FOR  REVIEW  AND  (MMMENT. 

Title  It  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devetop- 
ment  and  Asaiatance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C 
1721  et  aeg.)  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  aeetion: 

"Sec  ZD9.  (a)  Not  later  than  45  day*  after 
*ubmi*«ipn  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Developikent  office  in  Waahington,  D.C.,  ttie 
PreaideiU^  shall  take  flruU  action  on  a  pro- 
posal submitted  by  a  nonprofit  voluntary 
agency  or  covterative.  vHth  the  concurrence 
of  the  fiitid  mi**ion,  for  the  delivery  of  com- 
moditiea reguested. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  prior  to  the  ia- 
auance  of  a  final  guideline  iaaved  to  carry 
out  Mi*  title,  the  Preaident  ahaU— 

"(1)  provide  notice  of  the  propoaed  guide- 
line to  nonprofit  voluntary  agenciea  and  co- 
operatives that  participate  in  programa 
under  thia  title,  and  other  intereated  per- 
aons,  that  the  propoaed  guideline  ia  avail- 
able for  neview  and  comment; 

"(2)  make  the  propoaed  guideline  avail- 
ably on  regueat,  to  any  nonprofit  voluntary 
agency,  c  ooperoMve;  and  peraon;  and 

"(3)  tai  ee  any  commenta  rereived  into  con- 
aideratio  n  before  the  iaauarux  0}  the  final 
guideliru. 

"(c)  Ni  t  later  than  15  day*  after  receipt  of 
a  call  fopoard  from  a  flHd  mission  /or  com- 


moditie* or  producta  that  meeta  the  revnire- 
mente  ofthU  title,  Ou  order  for  the  purehose 
or  the  supplK  from  inventory,  of  such  com- 
moditie*  or  producta  shaB  be  transmitted  to 
the  Commodity  CredU  Corporation.". 

mu  m-AMENmONTS  TO  SBCnON  419 
SEC  mLEUGmiMOMaioDmEa. 

Section  419(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  V.S.C.  1431(b)(2)(A))  i* 
amended — 

(1)  by  atriktng  out  "grairu,"  and  insertincr 
in  lieu  thereof  "wheat;  rice;  feed  graina,"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  and  the  products  there- 
of, "  after  "price  auppori  operations". 
sEcaaiA  VAUABiurr  of  coMmoDiriEs. 

Section  419(b)(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  V.S.C.  1431(bl(::!  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
aubparagraph: 

"(D)  If  eUgible  commoditiea  are  made 
available  under  thia  aeetion  to  a  friendly 
country,  nonprofit  and  voluntary  agenciea 
and  cooperatives  ahall  alao  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive commoditiea  for  food  aid  programa  in 
the  country. ". 

SEC  Sai  MVLTnEAR  AGREEMENTS. 

Section  419(b)(4)  of  the  AgricuUural  Act  of 
1949  (7  V.S.C.  1431(b)(4))  ia  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
aentence:  "In  agreementa  with  recipients  of 
eligible  commodities  under  thia  section  (in- 
(Auding  nonprofit  and  voluntary  agencies  or 
cooperatives),  the  Secretary,  on  regueat. 
shaU  approve  multiyear  offreementt  to  make 
atrricultuml  commodities  available  for  dis- 
tribution or  aale  by  the  recipienU  if  the 
agreementa  meet  the  reguirementa  of  thia 
section.". 

SEC  lat.  FOREIGN  CVRRENCY  USE  AND  ALLOCATION 
REQUmEMENn. 

(a)  FoRXioN  Currency  VaEa,—Clauae  (ii) 
of  aeetion  419(b)(7)(D)  of  the  AgricuUural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431(b)(7)(D)(ii))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  Foreign  currencies  generated  from 
partial  or  full  aalea  or  barter  of  commoditiea 
by  a  nonprofit  and  voluntary  agettcy  or  co- 
nperative  ShaU  be  used— 

"(I)  to  tranaport,  distribute,  and  ottierwise 
enhance  the  etfectiveneu  of  (he  use  of  com- 
modities and  products  donated  under  this 
aeetion;  and 

"(II)  to  implement  income  generating, 
community  development,  health,  nutrition, 
cooperative  develt^mient,  ogrricultunil  pro- 
grama,  and  other  developmental  activi- 
ties." 

(b)  Allocation  Requirements.— Section 
419(b)(7)(D)(iii)  of  auch  Act  is  amended^ 

(1)  by  »lriitinff  out  "5  percent"  ond  insert- 
irtg  in  lieu  thereof  "10  percent"; 

(2)  by  insertinff  ",  or  (tie  minimum  ton- 
nage rvQuired,  whichever  is  crreoter,"  o^Cer 
"furnished". 

SEC  aat  PERioos  for  review  and  comment. 

Section  419(b)(9)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  V.S.C  1431(b)(8))  ia  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  /ollowiiw  new 
subparoffraph.' 

"(C)(V  Not  later  than  45  doy*  after  sub- 
mission to  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment office  in  Waahington,  D.C.,  the 
Secretary  ahoB  take  final  action  on  a  pro- 
poaal  aubmitted  by  a  nonprofit  and  volun- 
tary agency  or  cooperative,  with  the  concur- 
rence  of  the  fiOd  mi**ion,  fbr  the  delivery  of 
commoditiea  renueated. 

"(ii)  Not  later  than  30  days  prior  totheia- 
auance  of  a  final  guideline  iaaued  to  carry 
out  thia  aeetion,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(I)  provide  notice  of  (he  propoaed  guide- 
line to  nonprq/U  and  voluntary  agencies 


and  cooperative*  (hat  participate  in  pro- 
grama under  thia  aecUon,  and  other  intereat- 
ed peraona.  that  the  propoaed  guidMne  ia 
available  for  review  and  comment' 

"(ID  make  the  propoaed  guideliru  avail- 
able, on  regueat,  to  any  nonprofit  and  volun- 
tary agency,  cooperative,  and  peraon;  and 

"(III)  take  any  commenta  received  into 
cotuideration  before  the  iaauance  of  the 
/Inal  guideline. 

"(Hi)  Not  later  than  IS  days  after  receipt 
of  a  eaU  forward  from  a  field  mission  for 
commodities  or  products  that  meets  the  re- 
Quirements  of  this  section,  the  order  for  the 
purchase  or  the  supply,  from  inventory,  of 
such  commoditiea  or  products  shaU  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion.". 

TITLB  IV—mtSCELLANBOVS  PKOVISIONS 

SEC  Ml.  AVTBORtEED  FERMNNEL  LEVEL  FOR  THE 
FOREIGN  AGRKVLTVRAL  SERVICE. 

To  ensure  that  the  various  agricuUural 
export  programs  of  the  United  Slates  are 
carried  out  in  an  effective  manner,  tlte  au- 
thorized number  of  personnel  for  the  For- 
eign AgricuUural  Service  shaU  not  be  less 
than  850  full-time  employees  during  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1987, 
through  September  30, 1989. 

^C  Mt  CONTRACT  AVTBORITY  FOR  INDIVWVAL8 
ARROAD. 

(a)  Authority.— The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  contract  wiM  individual*  for  per- 
sonal services  to  be  performed  outside  the 
United  Statea  aa  the  Secretary  determinea 
neceaaary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out 
programa  artd  octivitie*  to  maintain,  devel- 
op, or  enhance  export  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  attd  the 
producta  (hereof. 

(b)  Nonfederal  Employees.— The  individ- 
ual* referred  to  in  aubaection  (a)  ahaU  not  be 
regarded  aa  officers  or  employeea  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  under  any  law, 
includinff  any  law  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 

SEC    Mt    MVLTtTEAR  AGREEMENTS   UNDER   THE 
FOOD  FOR  neOCRESS  PROGRAM 

Section  1110  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  (7  UJ^C.  17390)  U  emended— 

(1)  by  redesiiTnatinir  subsection  (k)  as  sub- 
section (I);  and 

(2)  by  inaerting  after  auttaection  (J)  the  fol- 
lowirig  new  subcection.' 

"(k)  In  carrying  out  Mi*  *ection,  the  Preai- 
dent shaU,  on  regueat,  approve  multiyear 
agreements  to  make  agricultural  commod- 
ities available  fOr  distribution  or  sale  by  the 
recipients  if  ttie  agreementa  meet  the  re- 
guirementa of  this  sectioTL  ". 

SEC    404.    REPORT    ON    INTERMEDUTE    EXPORT 
CREDIT. 

Not  later  tlian  December  31,  1987,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  stuiU  submit  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  AgrieuUure  of  the  House 
of  Repreaentativea  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Foreatry  of  the 
Settle,  on  the  use  of  authority  provided 
under  aeetion  4(b)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  1999  (7  U.S.C.  1707(b))  to  provide  inter- 
mediate credit  financing  for  the  eatabliah- 
ment  of  facUitiea  in  importing  countrlea— 

(1)  to  improve  the  handling,  marketing, 
proceaaing,  atorage,  and  diatribution  of  irri- 
ported  agricuUural  commodities; 

(2)  to  inereaae  livestock  production  in 
order  to  etthance  the  demand  fOr  United 
Statea  feed  graina;  and 

(3)  to  increase  marketa  for  United  Statea 
livestock  and  livestock  products. 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  ammdment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 


proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeini 
to  the  committee  amendmoit  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 
The    committee    amendment    was 

agreed  to.      

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  Just  completed  passing  the  home- 
less bill,  which  contains  some  addition- 
al surplus  commodity  availability  for 
those  who  are  hungry  in  this  country. 
We  have  done  .something  about  eon- 
verting  the  surplus  commodities  we 
have  in  the  United  States  to  help  the 
hungry  have  better  nutrition.  The  bill 
now  before  us  is  another  bill  of  that 
tjrpe  but  it  addresses  countries  abroad. 
Our  exports  are  down  considerably, 
about  40  percent  from  1981.  This  bill 
seelcs  to  correct  that  The  IM5  fann 
biU  has  a  broad  variety  of  food  assist- 
ance programs  in  it  for  countries 
abroad,  to  help  them  in  their  need  of 
food  and  to  develop  trade.  Somehow  it 
has  not  been  worl±ag  because  the  drop 
in  exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
continues  to  plague  us. 

This  bill  will  correct  that  by  recog- 
nizing that  we  need  to  know  exactly 
what  are  the  needs  of  developing 
countries  with  which  we  trade  and 
have  good  relationships.  We  set  up  in 
the  bill  trade  missions,  those  repre- 
senting both  the  State  Department 
and  the  Agriculture  Department,  but 
also  the  private  sector  who  will  visit  in 
the  foreign  countries  and  discuss  with 
them  their  actual  food  needs.  In  addi- 
tion, within  the  trade  mission  will  be 
representatives  from  the  private  vol- 
untary organizations  and  cooperatives. 
In  discussions  with  their  counterparts 
in  friendly  developing  foreign  coun- 
tries that  are  short  of  food,  they  will 
find  what  types  of  programs  we  have 
available  to  utilize  our  surplus  com- 
modities. 

The  bill  will  in  short  accomplish 
three  results:  by  reducing  the  surpliis 
in  wheat,  com.  and  other  feedgnilns, 
soybeans  and  oUier  commodities  in 
the  United  States  that  we  already  own 
and  have  in  Federal  storage,  it  will 
assist  in  a  better  price  for  American 
farmers. 

It  will  also  mean  that  we  are  provid- 
ing the  food  needs  to  help  our  friends 
abroad. 

Third,  we  get  a  bmefit  from  it  in 
that  we  over  the  long-term  develop 
lasting  trade  opportimities. 

Mr.  President,  my  friends  on  the 
other  side,  parUcularly  those  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
have  worlced  long  and  hard  along  with 
the  rest  of  us  on  the  majority  side  to 
develop  this  bill  and  I  am  delighted  it 
will  be  passed  tonight. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  objection.  We  think  it  is  a  good  bilL 

lAr.  MELCHER.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Mckthm.  in  sup- 
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port  ol  a  •••.  tbe  Acrkultunl  Aid 
and  Ttafde  **«— ««-^  Act  Thli  bm. 
vhtdi  I  should  atrcM  had  fun  hipwti- 
Ma  npnort  In  the  oommlttee,  is  de- 
iltned  to  provide  a  oompr^enelve  ep- 
pfoei^  toward  fnrpaneinn  of  our  acrl- 
enltural  espovts  and  maAete.  It  does 
■>  throufh  wlaWJehnient  of  a  aeries  of 
acrleoltural  aid  and  trade  mlKkms, 
■reoter  partldpatloa  of  nonpfrofit  vol- 
untary aceodes  and  oooperattves,  In- 
creaaed  uae  of  foreisn  currency  pro- 
ceeds by  the  voluntary  agencies  and 
eooperativeB  for  devdopment  pur- 
poaea.  and  the  expediting  of  voluntary 
agency  and  cooperative  activities 
under  title  2  of  PuhUc  Law  480  and 
under  seetloo  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949. 

Mr.  President.  «e  are  an  aware  of 
the  severe  Aop  in  UJB.  agricultural  ex- 
ports. They  liave  declined  37  percent 
rinoe  1981.  from  over  $43  bOllon  to 
Just  over  $26  bOlion  In  1986.  This  pre- 
dpitous  drop  has  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  agricul- 
tural and  related  nonagrleultural  Jobs, 
a  loss  that  this  country  simply  camiot 
afford. 

It  is  useful  to  look  back  at  some  of 
the  underljrlng  causes  of  the  huge  in- 
crease of  world  grain  exports  during 
the  IVWm  and  the  fact  that  the 
Itatted  States  was  able  to  c^ture  80 
percent  of  this  increase. 

First,  devdoping  countries  grew  rap- 
idly, averaging  about  5.5  to  6.0  percent 
annual  growth  rates.  Rapid  growth  of 
pet  capita  income  and  the  increasing 
avallabiUty  of  foreign  exchange  en- 
abled the  developing  countries  to  in- 
crease substantially  their  agricultural 
imports. 

Seccmd,  the  UJ3.  foreign  exchange 
rate  was  f  avraable. 

Third,  the  so^aJled  centrally 
planned  economies  increased  in  a 
major  way  their  purchase  of  U.S.  food 
and  feed  grains. 

Since  1981  a  number  of  factors  af- 
fected the  world  grain  trade  and  mrti- 
culary  the  U  JS.  share  of  that  trade: 

The  rate  of  eomomic  growth  by  de- 
veloping countries  In  the  early  1980'b 
dropped  to  nearly  half  of  the  1973-79 
average.  Furthermore  developing 
countries  had  to  use  more  of  their  for- 
eign exchange  for  mounting  debt  serv- 
kie:  less  was  available  to  buy  17.8.  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The  strengthening  J3S,  dollar  result- 
ed in  the  need  for  more  foreign  ex- 
dumge  to  biiy  the  same  amount  of 
UJB.  agricultural  commodities. 

The  centrally  planned  economies 
substantially  reduced  Imports  of  feed- 
grains. 

Crop  production  among  industrial- 
taed  nations  increased  substantially, 
the  prime  example  being  the  heavily 
subsidised  production  of  the  European 
economic  Community.  At  the  same 
time  food  production  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  did  not  even  keep  pace 
with  populaticm  growth. 


President,  the  Congress  has  not 
b^en  idle  in  the  face  of  our  «i*ftHnfaig 
airioultural  exports  and  the  adverse 
l^UlMct  it  has  had  on  our  f  armns.  agti- 
Itural  related  businesses  and  the 
In  gmeraL  A  variety  of  tools 
been  designed  to  assist  in  the  ag- 
Ive  promotion  of  agricultural 
^mmodities  and  products. 
The  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  con- 
tains a  number  of  provisions  desi^Md 
U^  meet  subsidized  competition,  devel- 
new  markets,  and  provide  food  as- 
to  developing  countries.  It  in- 
ides  reauthorizing  such  long  stand- 
export  assistance  programs  as 
ibUc  Law  480  (Pood  for  Peace)  and 
:4ibH8hing  new  efforts  su<^  as  the 


Ids 


tted  Export  Assistance  Program, 
Ich  provides  funding  or  commod- 
ities to  help  UJ3.  producers  finance 
pfomotional  activities  for  UJS.  agricul- 
tural products  disadvantaged  by  the 
fair  trade  policies  of  competitor  na- 
>ns. 
le  law  also  provides  continued  sup- 
port for  several  export  assistance  pro- 
grams such  as  short  term  export  credit 
guarantees  (O8M-102)  and  the  Export 
Ehhancement  Program,  which  enables 
l^.  exporters  to  meet  competition 
f it>m  other  subsidizing  countries,  eq^e- 
the  European  Conununity.  The 
provides  for  an  intermediate 
It  Oiiarantee  Program  (OSM- 
I),  a  new  Export  Assistance  Pro- 
to  promote  the  export  of  meat 
dairy  animals,  as  weU  as  a  PQot 
!r  Program.  Finally  the  law  adds 
important  new  local  currency  initi- 
Ive  to  promote  the  development  of 
private  sector  in  developing  coim- 
les  (Section  108  of  Public  Law  480), 
another  new  program.  Food  for 
designed  to  encourage  agri- 
Ltural  reform  and  adds  major 
lendments  to  section  416  of  the  Ag- 
Iture  Act  of  1949. 

ou  may  weU  ask,  Mr.  President, 
|th  this  arsenal  available  why  the 
Ittee  believed  new  legislation 
not  only  desirable  but  necessary. 
le  answer  is  that  while  some 
ptogress  has  been  made,  the  commit- 
ttt  was  not  satisfied  that  the  Job  was 
getting  done.  That  is  why  we  believe 
that  the  aid  and  trade  missions  pro- 
posed in  this  blU  are  critical  to  sensi- 
tising our  own  people  in  embassies  and 
oisslons  abroad  as  to  the  possibUities 
f  dr  increasing  agricultiural  exports,  as 
well  as  to  promote  econtHnic  develop- 
mient. 

what  we  are  really  looldng  for  here 
is  not  another  study  or  mere  discus- 
sions; we  are  looking  for  results.  q)e- 
d^ically  that  these  missions  wiU  bring 
home  commitments  for  firm  proposals 
or  agreements  to  implement  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  best  assets 
we  have  in  implementing  food  aid  pro- 
grams abroad  is  the  number  of  UJS. 
nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  and  co- 


operatttves  woridng  overseas  who  have 
had  yfars  of  experience. 

The9e  fine  wganliatlons  are  pre- 
pared to  expand  their  operations,  but 
find  themselves  frequently  con- 
strained by  unnecessarily  restrictive 
ive  guidelines.  The  con- 
mitteei  believes  that  greater  partidpa- 
ti<m  of  the  voluntary  agencies  and  co- 
Ives.  particularly  through  in- 
creased use  of  foreign  currency  pro- 
ceeds for  a  broad  range  of  develop- 
ment purposes,  wm  stimulate  greater 
use  of  17 J3.  food  resources  abroad. 

The  blU  provides  for  expedited  pro- 
cedures in  approving  both  proposals 
and  ^e  shipping  of  commodities 
which  I  have  already  been  approved  in 
those  proposals.  A  key  element  of  the 
bin  doubles  the  amount  of  commod- 
ities that  must  be  sold  for  local  curren- 
cies and  encourages  full  as  well  as  par- 
tial sales  of  cranmoditles  under  PubUc 
Law  410  and  section  416. 

Wh]^  are  those  aid  and  trade  mis- 
sions Ibelng  sent  to  the  developing 
countries?  The  answer  is  simple:  The 
developing  countries  have  replaced  the 
industrialized  countries  as  our  fastest 
growing  markets  for  agricultural  ex- 
ports, j  Recently  the  developing  coun- 
tries ahare  of  our  exports  reached  50 
percent.  Interestingly  enough,  devel- 
opment policies  that  encourage  broad- 
ly baaed  growth  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction generally  result  in  an  even 
faster  I  growth  in  demand  for  agricul- 
tural products.  As  incomes  rise  in  the 
developing  countries,  so  do  food  im- 
ports, because  the  i>oor  in  these  coun- 
tries tend  to  spend  most  of  their  in- 
creased income  on  improving  and  di- 
versifying their  diets. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  there- 
fore, tliat  we  have  in  place  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  tools  which  are  aimed 
both  at  development  and  at  increasing 
export  sales.  It  Is  this  message  that  we 
want  ihe  aid  and  trade  missions  to 
bring  io  the  countries  they  visit. 

There  are  other  Important  elements 
of  thla  bilL  It  authorizes  an  increase  in 
the  svength  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  so  that  it  wlU  be  better 
equipped  to  implement  the  export  pro- 
grams] we  have  discussed.  We  would 
expeclj  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  additional  positions  would  be  es- 
tablished overseas  where  they  are 
needed.  Finally,  the  bill  adds  the  very 
important  subject  of  conservation  and 
study  pf  biological  diversity  as  a  self- 
help  ibeasure  imder  Public  Law  480 
tiUelJ 

Bfr.  President,  the  issue  of  increas- 
ing n.S.  agricultural  exports  is  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  all  of  us.  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  blU  and 
urge  Its  immediate  adoption. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
f oUowlng  letters  of  support  for  S.  659 
be  included  in  the  Rhx»d. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkoso.  as  follows: 

Naxiosal  AaaociATioa 

or  Wheat  Obowsbs. 
WoaMiicrtoii.  DC,  MarOi  It,  iM7. 
Hon.  Patbick  J.  Immkt, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tmre,    Nntrition    and    Forettrg.     {/.& 
Senate,  WatMnoton,  DC. 

DiAS  Ma  Chaikmaii:  Thia  Is  to  liMMc«t<; 
the  VaXkmai  AsMCtstton  of  Wtieat  Orowen' 
aupport  for  the  "Agrteultunl  Aid  sod  Trade 
lIlHion  Act"  (&  6M)  which  la  adieduled  for 
markup  In  your  Committee  on  March  18. 

The  NAWa  believes  that  thla  leglalatioa 
representa  a  ■trong  tnitlatlve  towarda  re- 
buUdlns  marketa  for  VA  farm  commodities 
and  utOiatnc  exoeaa  oommodity  Inventories 
to  develop  oveneaa  marketa  and  atlmnlatf 
economic  growth. 

UJS.  africoltural  saslatanoe  programs  were 
deaigned  to  have  market  development  bene- 
fita,  and  the  NAWO  is  convinced  that 
export  aaaistanee  can  be  taUored  to  meet  In- 
dividual country  reQulrements.  Moreover, 
food  and  export  aaalBtanoe,  properly  used, 
can  lead  to  future  market  expanakm  which 
will  benefit  XJ£.  agriculture  In  the  near  and 
longtenn. 

The  VA.  can  benefit  In  several  ways  from 
this  approach.  Boonomlc  activity  and  on- 
ployment  would  Increase;  the  Agriculture 
Dei>artment's  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion would  realise  savings  from  lower  stor- 
age and  ^»««^n^^g  costs;  and  the  large 
amount  of  commodity  inventories  that 
burden  U.8.  marketa  would  be  diminished. 

This  legislation  would  also  make  changes 
In  current  law  to  assist  private  voluntary  or- 
ganlntlons  in  carrylng-out  overseas  devel- 
opment projects:  increase  the  amount  of 
mtwimmn  tonnagc  luider  Section  416; 
strenghten  XTSDA's  Foreign  Agricultural 
Serrioe;  and  place  much-needed  emphasis 
on  the  uae  of  intermediate  credits  In  financ- 
ing Infrastructure  development  in  Importing 
countries.  These  provisions  make  necessary 
Improvements  In  existing  programs,  and 
they  are  llkewlae  supported  by  the  NAWO. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  our  views, 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  Committee's  ap- 
proval of  this  legfadatlon. 
Sincerely  youn. 

Jamm  W.  Mnjai, 

PretidenL 

NAnoKAi.  Mux 
PaoDucou  FmaaATioH, 
AHington,  VA.  March  17. 1987. 
Hon.  JoHH  Mblchb, 
V.&  Senator,  WaOiington,  DC. 

DiAX  JoHir  The  National  Milk  Producers 
^deration  supports  8.  659.  the  "Agricultur- 
al Aid  and  Trade  Missions  Act"  Introduced 
by  yourself  and  Senators  Leahy.  Pryor  and 
Daschle. 

The  establishment  of  agricultural  aid  and 
trade  wit—intui  to  cultivate  contacts  snd 
knowledge  of  VA  programs  within  foreign 
countries  which  wish  to  participate  in  the 
full  array  of  food  assistance  snd  trade  pro- 
grams will  provide  a  crucial  link  which  Is 
currently  •r'T**'*g 

Certainly  the  experience  of  many  states 
and  the  VA  Commerce  Department  demon- 
strates that  a  trade  mladon  composed  of 
public  and  private  sector  representatives 
provides  an  invaluable  opportunity  to  detn- 
mlne  the  particular  needs  and  goala  of  other 
countrfea  and  how  the  United  States  might 
best  rcapood  and  fulfill  that  demand. 

Furthermue,  trade  mlsslonii  which  In- 
clude Interested  parties  fnxn  both  countries 


with  their  partknilar  program  responsIbO- 
ities  and  ezpertlae  should  foster  a  ccnnpre- 
henstve  review  of  and  encourage  mavlnunn 
use  of  all  available  UjB.  aid  mograms  in  con- 
trast to  the  current  pleoemeal.  program  by 
program  approach. 

In  aiWt^""  to  the  estaMlshment  of  the 
trade  "««—«««  NMFP  is  appredattve  and 
supportive  of  the  language  In  8.  659  whl^ 
clarifies  the  role  of  cooperatives  undo-  the 
provisl<His  of  both  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Act  of  1964  and  Section  416  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  As  you  are  aware,  some 
VA  agencies'  Inteipretatlons  of  coopera- 
tives' Involvement  in  the  full  range  of  devel- 
opment activities  have  been  negative  and 
(Uaoouragtng. 

The  National  MUk  Producers  Federation 
appreciates  your  cmtlnulng  efforts  to  im- 
prove both  our  domestic  agricultural  pro- 
grams and  procedures  for  enhancing  our 
f(Hrelgn  markets. 
Sincerely, 

Jamb  C.  Baib.  CAE, 
Chief  SxeeuUve  Officer. 

Natiomal  Couacn, 
or  Fabmkb  Coofbbativbs, 
Wtuhinoton.  DC.  MarOi  17. 1987. 
Hon.  JoHR  Mn<r!HBB, 
UJS.  Senate,  Waahinaton,  DC. 

Dbab  Sbbatob  Mn^nina:  We  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  support 
for  &  659,  the  "Agricultural  Aid  and  Trade 
Missions  Act,"  which  you  recently  intro- 
duced along  with  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Pat  Leahy  and  Senators 
David  Pryor  and  Tom  Daschle. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  serve 
to  strengthen  the  relationship  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  private  sector, 
while  encouraa^ng  related  efforts  to  better 
meet  the  commercial  and  noncommercial 
food  needs  of  indlvlual  eligible  nations. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  help  ensure 
that  stich  programs  as  authorised  by  Con- 
gress are  able  to  be  carried-out  as  intended 
by  authorizhig  not  less  than  850  full-time 
onployees  for  USDA's  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  To  the  extent  that  adequate  funds 
are  also  made  available,  we  believe  this 
would  better  oiable  USDA  to  meet  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  8.  659  and  other  trade-re- 
lated provisions  under  existing  law  as  well 
as  those  proposed  as  part  of  the  omnibus 
trade  bOL 

For  these  reasuis,  we  strongly  support  S. 
659  and  commend  you  for  your  continued 
leadership  and  support  of  American  agricul- 
ture. 

Sincerely,  

Watkb  A  Bootwbll, 

PretidenL 


Daikthxii, 
Waahinaton,  DC  MarOi  17. 1987. 
Hon.  JoHM  MkiiThsb, 
UJS.  Senate.  Waahington,  DC 

Dbab  Soiatob  n^g'-fw™-  We  are  writing  to 
show  our  support  for  8.  659,  the  "Agricul- 
tural Aid  and  Trade  Missions  Act". 

We  feel  8.  659  is  a  poslUve  step  to  a  com- 
plicated and  urgent  issue— the  continuing 
eroslcRi  of  our  export  markets.  The  pro- 
found effect  of  that  loss  have  beoi  far- 
reaching,  the  loss  of  jobs,  loss  of  farmer 
inoome.  and  loss  of  family  farms.  The 
damage  both  real  and  potential  make  sup- 
port of  S.  659  very  important 

The  Mil  is  oomprehenalve  and  all  aspecte 
of  foreign  aid  and  assistance  are  considered. 
We  would  like  to  see  greater  utQlutioD  of 
existing  programa,  greater  government  and 
private  sector  initiatives,  an  expanded  nde 


for  cooperatives  and  private  voluntary  i 
"«— *«~^  and  a  more  Inelualve  Seetloo  416. 
all  of  whlcte  are  addrewfii  In  your  bOL 

We  share  in  the  advene  effects  of  ahrtnk- 
Ing  export  marketa,  we  want  to  share  In  the 
support  of  a  solution. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Bai  F.  MoaoAii,  Ja.. 
Chief  txeeutive  Qffleer. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  659.  the  Agricultural  Aid 
and  Trade  Missions  Act. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  brought  this  legislation 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  earlier  this 
year.  In  March,  the  committee  held 
two  business  meetings  to  discuss  the 
bin  and  there  were  numerous  consul- 
tations between  majority  and  minority 
staffs  on  various  provisions. 

The  bill's  objective  is  to  increase  the 
sale  of  n.S.  agricultural  products  over- 
seas and  this  is  certainly  a  goal  which 
we  can  aU  enthusiastically  suxq^ort. 
The  bin  also  aims  to  expand  agricul- 
tural exports  and  markets  throu^ 
greater  partlciiMition  of  private  volun- 
tary organizations  and  cooperatives 
and  this  is  also  commendable. 

Wben  the  bill  came  before  the  oan- 
mlttee.  however,  there  were  several 
questions  raised  on  the  minority  side.  I 
was  personally  concerned  that  one 
provision  in  the  draft  legislation  could 
have  increased  outlays  this  fiscal  year 
by  some  $50  million.  This  was  also  of 
concern  to  the  Budget  Committee  as 
weU. 

In  addition,  we  saw  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  (»ganization  of  the 
trade  missions  to  make  them  as  effec- 
tive as  possible.  Finally,  the  biU  ex- 
pands the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
overseas  and  we  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  this  program  is  doaely  monitored 
and  efficiently  managed. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of 
cost,  the  provision  in  the  draft  that 
would  have  resulted  in  the  largest  out- 
lays was  removed  from  the  bilL  At 
present,  the  only  outlays  authorised 
this  year  will  be  nominal  sums  for  the 
costs  of  the  trade  missions  and  these 
are  quite  reasonable. 

As  to  the  organization  of  the  trade 
missions,  the  biU  dearly  states  that 
the  missions  are  under  the  directlcm  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  blU 
and  the  report  also  provide  for  moni- 
toring and  reporting  of  the  foreign 
currency  program  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  U^S. 
missions  overseas  under  existing  law. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestkms  which 
I  put  forward,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  CaroUna,  Senatm 
HxLMS,  and  the  distinguished  Soiator 
from  Missouri.  Sexuitor  Boho.  also  had 
suggestims  for  improvement  or 
amendments  to  the  draft  and  these 
were  worked  out  in  committee  meet- 
ings and  by  staff. 

Mr.  Preddent.  American  agricultural 
exports  have  suffered  in  the  past  few 
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yean  Iwt  aome  recent  itattaUcs  fnmi 
the  U  A  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
dicate a  tarli^ter  pleture  for  1987.  U.8. 
eipMti  of  wheat,  grain  sorghum,  rice, 
and  cotton  are  fsttnmWng  thoae  of  last 
■eaaon.  While  dollar  figures  for  ex- 
ports are  not  significantly  higher  so 
Car  this  year,  this  is  to  be  expected  be- 
cause of  the  dollar's  decline  relative  to 
other  currencies. 

DSDA  predicts  the  volume  of  ex- 
ports to  be  on  the  increase  in  fiscal 
1987,  about  4  percent  over  last  year. 
Inuwrts  of  agricultural  products  are 
expected  to  decline  by  about  4  percent 
in  value  which  would  mean  an  in- 
crease in  our  agricultural  trade  bal- 
ance for  the  first  time  in  3  years. 

We  cannot  expect  any  sudden  or 
dramatic  increase  in  our  farm  exports 
this  year  or  next.  World  economic 
growth  is  modest,  about  2.6  percent 
this  year.  More  countries  are  produc- 
ing crops  for  dranestic  use  and  for 
oqwrt.  Demand  for  agricultimd  prod- 
ucts in  the  89  least  developed  nations 
actually  decreased  this  year  and  last. 

Orowth  prospects  in  some  develop- 
ing countries  wUl  encourage  the  pur- 
chase of  more  UJS.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  it  is  to  these  countries  that 
the  trade  missions  will  go.  After  these 
missions  complete  their  visits,  we  will 
analyse  the  results  to  see  what  they 
have  been  able  to  contribute  to  U.S. 
food  and  grain  exports. 

In  dosing.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor fmn  Montana.  Senator  Mklchkr, 
for  his  hard  wm^  and  accomplishment 
in  producing  this  bQl.  I  would  like  to 
thank  him  personally  for  his  courtesy 
and  consideration  in  woiUng  with  Re- 
publican Senators  and  staff  on  this 
legislati<ai  which  received  unanimous 
approval  in  the  committee.  I  encour- 
age my  Senate  colleagues  to  support 
S.6S9. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.8M 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
HepTeaeHtaHve$   q/  the    United   States   of 
America  in  CoHoreet  OMtembled, 

aaCnON  1. 8BOST  niLBi  TABLE  OP  CONTENTB. 

(a)  Saon  Tnu.— Thla  Act  may  l>e  died 
as  the  "Atricultunl  Aid  and  Trade  Mlaaions 
Act". 

<b)  Tuts  or  CXMnmia.— The  table  of  con- 
tenta  (or  thla  Act  ta  as  f ollowa: 
Sec  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec  2.  FtaMUma. 

TITLE  I— AORICULTORAL  AID  AND 
TRADE  MISSIONS 
Sec  101.  DefmitiODa. 
Sec  lOX  Asrienltural  aid  and  trade  mis- 


Sec  103.  EUifble  oountrlea. 
Sec  104.  FunctloiM. 
Sec  lOS.  Mlaiao  reports. 
Sec  100.  Procreaa  reports. 


Sec. 

X 

Sec. 
TITLE] 


Sec. 
Sec. 


107.  Uae  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, 
n— AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC 
LAW  480 

301.  Level  of  sales  for  foreign  currency. 

302.  Terms  and  conditions  of  aaree- 
ments  with  (itendly  countries 
and  organisations. 

3C3.  Criteria  of  self-help  measures. 

204.  Uae  of  cooperatives  to  furnish 
commodities. 

305.  limitation  on  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies. 

300.  Reports  on  sales  and  liarter  and 
use  of  foreign  curraocy  pro- 
ceeds. 

207.  Use  of  foreign  currency  proceeds. 

308.  Periods  for  review  and  comment. 

m-AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION 
410 

Sec.  301.  Eligible  commodities. 
Sec.  302.  Availability  of  commodiUes. 
Sec  303.  Multiyear  agreements. 
Set.  304.  Foreign  currency  use  and  alloca- 
tion requirements. 
Sec  305.  Periods  for  review  and  comment. 

TITLE  IV-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

401.  Authorized  personnel  level  for  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

402.  Contract  authority  for  individuals 
abroad. 

403.  Multiyear  agreements  under  the 
food  for  progress  program. 

404.  Report  on  Intermediate  export 
credit. 

t.  FINDINGS. 

>ngress  finds  tliat— 

)  United  States  agricultiual  exports  de- 
clined by  more  than  37  percent  since  1981. 
from  $43.8  bUlion  per  year  to  $27.5  blUion 
per  year 

(2)  the  United  States'  market  share  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  has 
drapped  worldwide  by  38  percent  during  the 
las  5  years; 

(B)  for  the  first  time  in  15  years,  the 
United  States  incurred  montlily  agricultural 
trade  deficits  in  1986; 

(4)  the  loss  of  $1  billion  in  United  States 
agricultural  exports  causes  the  loss  of  35.000 
Itural  Jobs  and  the  loss  of  80,000  non- 
Ituraljobs; 
>)  the  loss  of  agricultural  exports  threat- 
family  farms,  and  the  economic  well- 

of  rural  America; 
»  in  OTder  to  reverse  the  decline  of  agri- 
exports  and  improve  prices  for  the 
lers  and  ranchers  of  the  United  States, 
neceaaary  that  all  agricultural  export 
of  the  United  States  be  used  In  an 
Itious  manner,  including  such  pro- 
established  under  the  Agricultural 
Tiade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
10f4  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.).  the  Commodity 
Credit  CorporaUon  Charter  Act  (15  VJS.C. 
714  et  seq.),  and  section  416  of  the  Agricul- 
tutel  Act  of  1049  (7  U.S.C.  1431); 

«7)  greater  uae  should  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
reijary  of  Agriculture  of  the  authority  e8tat>- 
ll^ed  under  section  4(b)  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966  (7  U.8.C.  1707a  et  seq.)  to 
provide  Intermediate  credit  financing  for 
the  estahllahment  of  facilities  in  ImportLog 
coantries— 

(A)  to  improve  the  handling,  marketing, 
praceasing,  storage,  and  distribution  of  im- 
po  ted  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
uca:and 

(B)  to  increase  livestock  production  in 
order  to  enliance  the  demand  for  United 
St  ites  feed  grains; 


(8)  food  aid  and  export  aaatataooe  pro- 
stimulate  economic  activity  in  de- 
veloping oountrlea  and.  as  tncomee  improve, 
dieta  li^prove  and  Uie  demand  for  and  alrili- 
ty  to  pittchase  food  inereaaea; 

(9)  private  voluntary  organiaatlooa  and  oo- 
are   important   and   successful 

in  our  food  aid  and  development 

addition  to  meeting  humanitarian 
i  aid  used  in  sales  and  barter  pro- 
private  voluntary  organisations 
and  oooiierativea  can— 

(A)  pKvide  communities  with  health  care, 
credit  ^ystems,  and  tools  for  development; 
and 

(B)  e^abllsh  the  infrastructure  ttiat  is  es- 
sential to  the  expansion  of  markets  for 
United  States  agricultuial  commodities  and 
products;  and 

(11)  if«ater  support  by  the  United  States 
government  for  the  development  activitiea 
of  private  voluntary  organizations  and  coop- 
erativea  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
Statea  and  our  farmers  and  ranchers. 
TITLE  I— AGRICULTURAL  AID  AND  TRADE 
I  MISSIONS 

SEC  in.  pBTiNrnoNS. 
As  U8«d  in  this  UUe: 

(1)  AaiciinsTaATOR.— The  term  "Adminis- 
trator" I  means  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  JTor  International  Development. 

(3)  Ei^GiBUE  CouiriRT.— The  term  "eligible 
countryt'  means  a  country  that  is  eligible 
under  section  103(a). 

:oR.— The  term  "mission"  means 
tural  aid  and  trade  mission  estatv 
section  103. 

Statu  AoaicuLTDXAL  Am  ahd 

OGBAMS.— The  term  "United  States 

aid  and  trade  programs"  in- 


(3) 
an  agri( 
lished 

(4)  Ui 
Trade 
agricultural 
eludes— 

(A)  programs  established  under  titles  I 
and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1701  et  «eq.): 

(B)  ttie  program  established  under  section 
416  of  t^e  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  VJS.C. 
1431); 

(C) 
pi 

the 
1736V): 

dairy  export  incentive  program  es- 

under  section  153  of  the  Food  Se- 

of  1985  (15  UJS.C.  713a-14); 

export  credit  guarantee  program 

>2)  established  under  section  5(f)  of 

ity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 

(15UAC.714c(f)); 

intermediate  export  credit  guaran- 
(GSM-103)  established  under 
Kb)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1966  (7  VS.C.  1707a(b)); 

(O)  the  food  for  progress  program  estal>- 
llshed  imder  section  1110  of  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Actjof  1085  (7  U.aC.  17360);  and 

(H)  other  agricultural  aid  and  trade  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985 {(Public  Law  99-198),  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporaticm  Charter  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  714  et  aeq.).  or  by  other  applicable 
authorii 

SBC    ItLl  ACBICULTimAL   AID   AND   1SADE   1II8- 
J       SiONS. 

(a)  EsTABLiSHiixirr.— Not  later  than  60 
days  afder  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
under  tae  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture,! ^*  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Administrator,  and 
the  Praidait  of  the  Overaeaa  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  shall  eatalriiah  agri- 
cultural! aid  and  trade  miwlons  to  etigOde 


agricultural  export  enhancement 

established  under  section  1127  of 

Security  Act  of  1985  (7  UJ3.C. 


coontitaa  to  eneourage  the  eountriea  to  par- 
ticipate in  those  United  Statea  agricultural 
aid  and  trade  programa  for  which  they  arc 
digible  in  aoooidanoe  with  section  104. 

(b)  CoMPOSRioa.— A  miaaion  eatabliahed 
in  an  digUde  country  shall  be  onnpoaed. 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, of — 

(1)  reprcaentativea  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Agoicy  for  International  Development,  and 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Secretary  of  State,  Administrator,  and 
Preatdent  of  the  Corporation,  respectively; 
and 

(2)  not  leas  than  S,  nor  more  than  6,  repre- 
■entativea  of  marlcet  development  coopera- 
tors.  private  voluntary  organizations,  and 
cooperatives,  appointed  Jointly  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Secretary  of  State, 
Administrator,  and  President  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, 

who  are  knowledgeable  about  food  aid  and 
agriculture  export  programs,  as  well  as  the 
food  needs,  trade  potential,  and  economy  of 
the  elign>le  country. 

(c)  Taufs.— The  term  of  a  member  of  a 
mission  shaU  terminate  on  sulHnission  of 
the  report  of  the  mission  required  under 
section  105. 

(d)  COMFEIISATIOB  Am  TkAVBL  EXFENSES.— 

A  memlwr  of  a  mission  shall  serve  without 
OHnpensation,  if  not  otherwise  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  except  tliat 
a  memlier  shall,  while  away  from  the  home 
or  regular  place  of  business  of  the  member 
in  the  performance  of  service  under  this 
title,  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized under  secUon  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

SEC  IM.  EU(HBIJi  OOUNTBIES. 

(a)  Critbbia.— 

(1)  IXOIVIDUAL      COX7RTKIE8.— Subject      tO 

paragraph  (2)  and  sutMection  (b),  a  mission 
sliall  t>e  established  to  a  foreign  country  se- 
lected by  tlie  Secretary  cf  Agriculture  if — 

(A)  the  country  is  eligible  for  participa- 
tion In  United  States  agricultural  aid  and 
trade  programs  and  such  participation 
would  l>e  mutually  advantageous  to  the 
country  and  the  United  States;  and 

(B)  the  country  is  friendly  to  the  United 
States. 

(2)  MuLTiTLE  oouimiES.— In  selecting 
countries  for  miaslons  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  select  countries  that  are  in  various 
stages  of  development  and  have  various 
Income  levels;  and 

(B)  consider- 

(i)  past  participation  in  United  States  food 
programs; 

(U)  experience  with  United  SUtes  agricul- 
tural aid  and  trade  programs;  and 

(Ui)  Import  market  potential 

(b)  Imnu.  CouHTBiEs — A  mission  shall  l>e 
establiabed  and  completed- 

(1)  not  later  than  6  montha  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  In  8  eligible  coun- 
tries selected  l>y  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; and 

(2)  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  in  8  additional  eligi- 
ble countries  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

(c)  Ai»inoiiAL  CouBTRiBa.- Additional 
missions  may  Ite  established  by  ttie  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

sac  iM.  PVNcnoNs. 

Tlie  members  of  a 
country  ahall— 


mission  to  an  eligible 


(1)  meet  with  reprwentativfB  of  govern- 
ment agencies  of  the  United  Statea  and  the 
ellgllde  country,  aa  well  aa  conmodity 
Ixwrda.  private  entapriaes.  Intematlcnal  or- 
ganiatknia.  private  voluntary  organiMtlona, 
and  oooperativea  ttiat  operate  In  the  eUgflile 
country,  to  aaaist  In  planning  tlie  extent  to 
which  United  States  agricultural  aid  and 
trade  t»ograms  could  be  used  In  a  mutually 
bmefidal  manner  to  meet  the  food  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  tlw  oountrr. 

(2)  provide  technical  expertise  and  infor- 
mation to  reprcaentativea  of  government 
agencies  of  the  United  Statea  and  the  eligi- 
ble country  and  private  organizations  with 
respect  to  United  Statea  agricultural  aid  and 
trade  programs  and  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  other  nTT*'*f~-*  available  to  the  el- 
igible country  under  such  programs;  and 

(3)  assist  in  obtaining  Arm  commitments 
for— 

(A)  proposals  for  food  aid  programs;  and 

(B)  agreements  for  otnnmodity  talea, 

8EC  >«.  MISSION  BEPOBT8. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  oxnple- 
tion  of  a  mission  under  section  103.  the  mis- 
sion shall  submit  a  report  that  contains  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  One  mis- 
sion In  carrying  out  this  title  to— 

(1)  the  President; 

(2)  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUvea: 

(3)  the  CkHnmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

(4)  the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate; 

(5)  the  CcMnmittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(7)  the  Secretary  of  State; 

(8)  the  Administrator,  and 

(9)  the  President  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporatlcm. 

SBC  IM.  PBOCBBSS  RBPOBtS. 

During  the  2-year  period  begiiming  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  Jointly  submit  a  qiiarterly 
report  on  progress  made  In  Implementing 
the  recommendations  of  the  missions  re- 
ported under  section  105,  including  the 
quantity  and  dollar  value  of  commodities 
shipped  to  eligible  countries  and  the  specific 
development  programs  undertalun  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title,  to— 

(1)  the  Ommlttee  <ai  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

(2)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

(3)  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate;  and 

(4)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate. 

8BC  in.  USB  or  conMODirY  CBBorr  c»rpoka- 
noN. 

Within  the  fuitds  made  available  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  ahall  use  the  f  adUtlea, 
aervioea,  authorttlea,  and  funds  of  the  Com- 
modity Oedit  Corporation  to  carry  out  this 
title  during  a  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  n-AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBUC  LAW 
480 

SBC  Ml.  LEVEL  OP  SALES  POK  POBBKN  CUBBBN- 
CY. 

Section  101(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Aasistanoe  Act  of  1954  (7 
UJS.C.  1701(b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Vxa 
each  of  the  Oacal  years  1088  throoib  1090, 
each  agreement  entered  into  under  this  title 
stiall  provide  for  some  sale  tor  foreign  cur- 


rendea  for  use  under  aectkm  106,  ezoept  tor 
agreementa  with  a  oounKy  the  PrMhVnt  de- 
terminea  is  Incapable  of  partldpatlnB  in  I 
tion  106.":  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3),  by 
enter  into  sales  agreements  not  ftwldim 
for  salea  for  foreign  cuiuncJea  for  uae  ondo' 
aection  108,"  after  "currencies". 


SBC    ML    TBBM8    AND   OOWDmOWB   OT  

MBm  WRH  PIBNOLT  oouNians 

AND  oaGANBAnom. 
Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1054  (7 
U.S.C.  1703)  ia  amoMled- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (p); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (q)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thetectf 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(r)  give  favorable  conslderatian  in  the  al- 
location of  commodities  under  this  title  to 
countries  promoting  the  private  sectw 
through  the  use  of  section  108.". 

SBC  MS.  CBTTEKIA  OP  8ELP-HELP  MBASUBBS. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  109(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (7  UJB.C.  1700(a))  la  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragr^h  (10): 

(2)  by  strildng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
Tsragraph  (11)  zui  Insertlxtg  In  Ueu  thereof 
";  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  promoting  the  conservation  and 
study  of  biological  diversity.". 

SEC  M4.  USE  OF  COOPEBAT1VES  TO  PVaNlSB  (XHI- 

MODrriES. 
The  ttilrd  sentence  of  aection  a02(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Aaaiat- 
ance  Act  of  1954  (7  UJS.C.  172a(a))  la  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  oooperativea"  after  "vol- 
untary agencies". 

8BC  Mi.  UmTATION  ON  USB  OP  POBBICN  CUB- 
BXNCIES. 

Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
veloi»nent  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.8.C.  1726)  is  amendwi  by  Inserting  after 
"extraordinary  relief  requtrementa,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  for  nonemergency  programs  con- 
ducted by  nonprofit  voluntair  agencies  or 
cooperatives,". 

SEC  Ml  BXPOBTS  ON  8ALB8  AND  BABm  AM) 
USE    OP    POBBIGN    CUBBBNCT    PBO- 


Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1726)  (aa  amended  by  aection  306  of 
this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  the  aection  des- 
ignation; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sutMection: 

"(b)  Not  Uter  than  February  15. 1988.  and 
mnniimiiy  thereafter,  the  Preatdemt  shall 
report  to  the  Congreas  on  aslea  and  buta. 
and  uae  of  foreign  currency  proceeds,  under 
this  aectitm  and  section  307  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  report  abaU  include 
Inf ormation  on— 

"(1)  the  quantity  of  mmmoditles  fur- 
nished for  such  sale  or  barter; 

"(3)  ttie  amount  of  funda  (including  doDar 
equivalenta  for  foreign  currenciea)  and 
value  of  aervioes  generated  from  such  sales 
and  barter  tai  such  flaeal  year. 

"(3)  how  such  funds  and 


"(4)  the  amount  of  foreign  currency  pro- 
ceeds that  were  used  under  agreements 
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onder  tbto 
In  the  then  cuzreDt 
and  tlM  not  foDowtnc  fliaa  yew- 
far  audi  uae  are  asreed  to), 
that  ndi  eeUnated  uae 
of  the  onanttty  of  an  oommod- 
radneti  that  the  PraMent  eeti- 
vfD  be  fOmiahed  under  thia  aeetion 
m  In  each  mdi  flaeal  year. 
•^n  the  efteettvenea  of  mdi  aalea.  baiter. 
id  nee  dnlnc  ewta  flval  year  In  tadUtat- 
M  the  dMributiaB  of  oommodltkie  and 
thla  aeetlao  and  aeetton  aOT; 
(7)   the   extent   to   mtOeti  such 


(If  an 


"CA)  divplaee  or  intcHere  with  oommerdal 
I  of  united  atatea  acrteultural  oommod- 
ttlea  and  |iro<faieta  that  otherwlae  would  be 


"(B)  affect  uenal  maifeetlnci  of  the  United 


"XO  dlBupC  wotld  prioee  of  acricultural 
eonmodttlea  or  notmal  patterns  of  trade 
vlth  friendly  eoantrtea;  or 

"(D)  dieoaarace  local  productton  and  mar- 
ketlnt  of  aciteidtural  ooaunodttles  in  the 
oountrfea  In  vtalcb  oommodltiee  and  mod- 
ueta  are  dletifbuted  under  thla  subeectlon: 
and 

"it)  the  Preetdent'a  reonminwidattonB.  if 
any.  for  rf»Mif  to  tanprove  the  conduct  of 
aalea.  baiter,  or  uae  aethrlttea  under  thla  aee- 
tton and  aeetion  907.". 

■C  Wf .  OB  OrrOBBGN  CUnSNCT  PBOCSBDB. 

Sectioo  M7  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
letopmant  and  Aariatanee  Act  of  19M  (7 
UJB.C.  ITaaa)  la  amended- 

(1)  tai  auhaectlon  (a),  by  tnaeitinc  "or  ooop- 

enttve"  after  "acency"; 

(3)  in  antaeeetlon  (b).  by  atrlkliig  out  "5 

and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "10 

land 

(S)  by  addtnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 


"(c)  Poieitu  eurrendea  generated  from 
any  partial  or  fuU  aalee  or  barter  of  com- 
modltlee  by  a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  or 
oooperattve  ahaU  be  uaed — 

"(1)  to  tranapoit.  dtatrfbute.  and  otherwise 
wihanne  the  effeettveneaa  of  the  use  of  com- 
modltlee  and  products  donated  under  thla 
title:  and 

"(3)  to  imidement  income  generating, 
eommunlty  devdopment.  health,  nutrition, 
cooperative  devekvment.  agriadtural  pro- 
,  and  other  developmental  activities.". 

.  m  PBOOOS  PM  WBW  AND  OOmONT. 

Title  n  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devd- 
opment  and  Asddanre  Act  of  19M  (7  UJB.C. 
1731  et  aeo.)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  aecUon: 

"Sk.  sot.  <a)  Mot  later  than  45  days  after 
aiibiiilartrai  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Devdopment  otfloe  in  Waahington.  D.C., 
the  Prealdent  dian  take  fta»1  aetton  cm  s, 
propoaal  aubaatttad  by  a  nonprofit  vohmtary 
aceney  or  eooperattve.  with  the  ooncuirenoe 
of  the  fidd  mJaalon.  for  the  delivery  of  oom- 


'Xb)  Mot  later  than  SO  days  ^ior  to  the  is- 
suance of  a  final  guiddtne  issued  to  cany 
oat  thla  title,  the  Prealdent  ahaU- 

"(1)  provide  aottoe  o<  the  propoeed  guide- 
line to  nonprofit  vohmtary  agencies  and  oo- 
apeiattves  that  participate  in  programs 
under  this  title,  and  other  interested  per- 


taryi 


of 


CO^  GRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

aona,  that  the  propoeed  gulddlne  is  avail- 
able for  review  and  comment; 

'  "(3)  make  the  propoeed  guideline  avaO- 
4hle.  on  requeat.  to  any  nonprofit  vduntary 
(gency,  cooperative,  and  person;  and 

"(3)  take  any  comments  received  into  con- 
4lderatian  before  the  isstisntif  of  the  final 
fuideline. 

,  "(e)  Not  later  than  IS  days  after  receipt  of 
4  eaU  f Mward  ftom  a  fldd  mlaaion  for  oom- 
modltlea  or  producta  that  meets  the  reoulre- 
•lents  of  this  title,  the  order  for  the  pur- 
4luse  or  the  supply,  from  inventory,  of  such 
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Commodities  ot  products  shall  be  tranamlt- 
led  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpraatlon.". 
j  TITU  m— AMBNDMKNTS  TO  SBCHON  41C 
tac  Ml.  KUGni^  (»iaioDnn& 

SecUon  418(bK2XA)  of  the  Agricultural 
^  of  1»4»  (7  U.S.C.  1431(bX3XA))  is 
amended — 

'  (1)  by  striking  out  "grains."  and  inserting 
i^  lieu  thereof  "wheat,  rice,  feed  grains."; 

TTs)  by  inserting  ".  and  the  producta  there- 
of." after  "price  support  opentiona". 
gaC  att.  AVAILABILflT  OP  coMMODrnm. 
I  Section  41«(b)(S)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
9f  1»49  (7  n.S.C.  14Sl(bK3))  ia  amended  by 
gddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
iubparagraph: 

]  "(D)  If  eligible  commoditieB  are  nuule 
Available  under  this  section  to  a  friendly 

Pftry,  nonprofit  and  voluntary  agmdes 
cooperatives  shall  also  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive commodities  for  food  aid  programs  in 
|be  ooimtry.". 

•■C  Ml.  MULTIYKAB  AGaBBllENT& 

I  8ecU<Hi  41C(bX4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
4f  1M»  (7  UJB.C.  1431(bX4))  is  smended  by 
fdding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Sentence:  "In  agreements  with  redidents  of 
eligible  commodities  under  this  section  (in- 
duding  nonprofit  and  voluntary  agencies  or 
Cooperatives),  the  Secretary,  on  request, 
4hall  approve  multiyear  agreements  to  make 
agricultural  commodities  available  for  dis- 
tribution or  sale  by  the  recipients  if  the 
agreements  meet  the  requirements  of  thia 
section.". 

$BC  M4.  rOSDGN  CUKSKNCY  USE  AND  ALLOCA- 
TION RBQUIBnfgNn. 

(a)  FoazioH  Cdibbict  Usb.— Clause  (ii) 
Of  section  416(bX7XD)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.&C.  1431(bX7XDXil))  is 
fanwided  to  read  as  follows: 

I  "(11)  Foreign  currendes  generated  fnnn 
Partial  or  full  sales  or  barter  of  commodities 
by  a  nonprofit  and  voluntary  agency  or  oo- 
aperative  shall  be  used— 
I  "(I)  to  transport,  dlatribute.  and  otherwlae 
tohance  the  effectiveness  of  the  uae  of  com- 
modities and  producta  donated  under  this 
•ection;and 

"(II)  to  implement  income  generating, 
community  devd(H>ment,  health,  nutrition, 
Cooperative  devdopment,  agricultural  pro- 
grams, and  other  devdopmental  activi- 
tlea.". 

(b)  Allocatiom  RaQunnairrs.— Section 
^16(bX7XDXiU)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

I  (1)  by  striking  out  "5  percent"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "10  percent"; 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  or  the  mininiiim  ton- 
nage required,  whichever  is  greater."  after 
^furnished". 

MC  M*.  PlUOn  PO«  RgVnW  AND  COMMKNT. 

Section  416(bX8)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
bf  1949  (7  U.8.C.  1431(bX8))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Subparagraph: 

"(CXI)  Not  later  than  4S  days  after  sub- 
tnisdim  to  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
vdopment office  in  Washington.  D.C,  the 


ahlef( 
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"(illi  Nc 
of  a  ^ 
commodlt 


Shan  take  final  action  on  a  pro- 

itted  by  a  nonprofit  and  votun- 

or  cooperative,  with  the  concur- 

the  fldd  mission,  for  the  delivery 

[ties  requested. 

"(ll>|Not  later  than  30  daya  prior  to  the  la- 

of  a  final  guideline  iaaued  to  carry 

out  ttda  aectlon.  the  Secretary  ahaU- 

'(Djprovlde  notice  of  the  propoeed  guide- 
line tq  nonprofit  and  voluntwy  agendea  and 
that  participate  in  programs 
under|this  section,  and  other  interested  per- 
the  proposed  guideline  is  avail- 
review  and  comment; 

the  proposed  guideline  avail- 
request,  to  any  noniHnfit  and  vol- 
agency,  cooperative,  and  person;  and 
)  take  any  comments  received  into 
before  the  issuance  of  the 
le. 
Not  later  than  15  days  after  receipt 
forward  from  a  fldd  mission  for 
lUes  or  products  that  meets  the  re- 
qulreiiients  of  this  section,  the  order  for  the 
purchMe  or  the  supply,  from  Inventory,  of 
sudi  jcommodities  or  products  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Oxnmodity  Credit  Cor- 
porat^". 

TTTLft  IV— mSCEIXANEOUS  PBOVISHmS 

SBC   4*1.   AUTHOBIZSO   PEB80NNKL   UCVCL  PO* 
!  THB  FOREIGN  AGUCULIVKAL  8EKV- 

ICE. 

ensure  that  the  various  agricultural 
programs  of  the  United  Statea  are 
out  in  an  effective  manner,  the  au- 
number  of  personnd  for  the  For- 
tural  Service  shall  not  be  less 
fuU-time  employees  during  each  of 
the  fiacal  years  ending  September  30,  1987, 
through  September  30, 1989. 

SBC  m.  OONnUCT  authority  POR  INDIVIDUALS 
I  ABROAD. 

(a)  AuTHOBiTT.— The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  cmitract  with  individuals  for  per- 
sonal jservioes  to  be  performed  outside  the 
United  States  as  the  Secretary  determines 

or  appropriate  for  carrying  out 
progriims  and  activities  to  maintain,  devd- 
op.  Of  enhance  ezpmt  maAets  for  United 
Statea  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof . 

(b)  HonRDOUL  BimoTBaa.- The  individ- 
uals seferred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
be  regarded  aa  officers  or  employeea  of  the 
United  Statea  Oovemment  imder  any  law, 
tnduding  any  law  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

SBC  m.  miLTIYKAR  AGREEMENTS  UNDER  THB 
1  POOD  POR  PMN:RR8BPB0CRA1L 

1110  Of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
U3.C.  17380)  is  amendel- 
redesignating  subsection  (k)  as  sub- 

and 
inserting  after  subsection  (j)  the 
new  subsection: 

carrying  out  this  section,  the  Pred- 
on  request,  approve  multiyear 
ts  to  make  agricultural  commod- 
tvailable  for  distribution  or  sale  by  the 
its  if  the  agreements  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  sectkm.". 


SEC    IS4.    RBPORT 


EXPORT 


ON    DnBRHEDUTB 
CREDIT. 

later  than  December  31.  1967,  the 
of   Agriculture   shall  submit   a 
the  CoDunlttee  on  Agriculture  of 
of  Representattvea  and  the  Com- 
Agrlculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
the  Senate,  on  the  uae  of  authority 
under  section  4(b)  of  the  Food  for 
of  1960  (7  UJB.C.  1707(b))  to  pro- 
vide Intermediate  credit  financing  for  the 


establishment  of  fadUtiea  in  tanporting 
oountrlea— 

(1)  to  Improve  the  handling,  maiketing. 
piiiMasiiig,  storage,  and  dtstributimi  of  im- 
parted agricultural  oonmiodlttea; 

(3)  to  increast  livestock  production  in 
order  to  fmi*»nf»  the  demand  for  United 
States  feed  grains;  and 

(3)  to  increase  markets  for  United  States 
livestock  sad  livestock  products. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motl(m  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONQRATOLATIONS  OP  CX)N- 
ORE8S  ON  750TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OP  BERLIN 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  86.  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sidaation.  that  it  be  passed  and  the 
motion  to  reconsider  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIETY 
IMPROVE- 


MOUNT      RU8HMORE 
DEDICATED        TO 
MENT8  PROJECT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  II  of  tliis  year.  I  held  a  meet- 
ing in  Rapid  City.  SD.  to  discuss  a  plan 
to  expand  and  modernize  facilities  at 
the  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memo- 
rlaL  Our  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Dole,  joined  me  in  discussing  this 
initiative  with  over  100  South  Dako- 
tans.  As  you  know,  I  have  introduced 
legidation  along  with  Senators  Dole 
and  DAacHLE.  regarding  the  much 
needed  renovations  at  the  monument. 

The  large  number  of  concerned  citi- 
sens  who  Joined  Senator  Dole  and  I 
left  quite  an  impact  on  us.  Their  inter- 
est in  and  dedication  to  the  improve- 
ments project  is  tremendous.  Many 
dttaens  q>oke  eloquently  on  the  sig- 
nlficanoe  and  meaning  of  our  national 
shrine  to  democracy,  and  the  need  for 
the  pmpoatd  Improvements. 

Because  of  the  strong  support  dem- 
onstrated at  the  meeting,  I  took  the 
opportunity  last  week  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  inspirational  mes- 
sage given  by  James  Borglum,  grand- 
son of  Mount  Rushmore's  great  sculp- 
tor, Outaon  Bor^um.  Now.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, statements  of  other  members 
of  the  Mount  Rushmore  Society  who 
q>oke  at  the  meeting. 

Let  me  give  Just  a  bit  of  background 
(m  those  whose  statements  win  be 
printed  In  the  Record  today,  and  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  spirit 
of  Mount  Rushmore  over  the  years.  Of 
ooune,  it  is  ImposBible  to  mention  ev- 
eryone. But  I  would  like  to  recognize  a 
few. 


Ray   Aldrich.   a  prominent   Rapid 
City  attorney  and  the  past  president 
of  the  Mount  Rushmore  Society,  is 
one  of  the  driving  forces  behind  the 
improvement  proposaL  He  now  serves 
as  head  of  the  society's  Committee  for 
Spedal  Improvements  at  Mount  Rush- 
more,    and    has   dedicated   countless 
hours  of  time  and  effort  to  getting 
this  proposal  off  the  grouncL  Carolyn 
MoHers.  the  current  president  of  the 
society,  is  an  educator  who  came  to 
Washington  reomtly  to  Join  me  in  a 
personal  meeting  with  National  Pa^ 
Service  Director.  William  Penn  Mott, 
Jr.,   to   discuss  the   proposaL   Glenn 
Barber  is  the  president  of  Robblns  4e 
Steams    Industries    in    Rapid    City. 
James  Borglum,   whose   statement  I 
shared  with  my  colleagues  last  week,  is 
the  grandson  of  Mount  Rushmore's 
famous    scidptor.    Gutzon    Borglum. 
Mary  Ellis  Borglum  Vhay.  Gutaon's 
daughter,  also  remains  very  active  in 
fulfilling  her  father's  dream.  Charles 
"Eddie"  Clay  is  the  chairman  of  the 
famous  Mammoth  Site  in  Hot  l^rings. 
Kirk  Dean  is  the  president  of  the  Nor- 
west  Bank  in  Rapid  City.  Don  Delicate 
ts  the  immediate  past  president  of  the 
Rushmore  Society  and  former  execu- 
tive of  Homestake  Mines.  Morris  Hal- 
lock  is  the  past  publisher  of  the  Rapid 
CMty  Guide.  EXigene  Koevenig  is  a  re- 
cently  retired   Park   Service   official 
who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  working 
at  Mount  Rushmore.  Lloyd  Keszler.  a 
long-time  secretary  of  the  society,  is  a 
past  owner  of  a  Rapid  City  travel 
agency  and  has  been  an  active  advo- 
cate of  the  tourism  industry.  Tom 
Lane  is  a  Ri4>id  City  insurance  execu- 
tive and  vice  chairman  of  the  Rapid 
City  Economic  Development  Founda- 
tion. Chuck  Lein  is  the  past  president 
of  the  University  of  South  Dakota  and 
is  now  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
Landstrom's  Black  Hills  Gold  Jewelry. 
Doris  Sparks  McKenna  is  a  l(»ig-ttme 
activist  in  the  Mount  Rushmore  Socie- 
ty and  a  tireless  worker  on  countless 
community  projects.  James  Nelson  is 
president  of  the  Rushmore  Mutual 
Life  Insurance   Co..   in  Rapid  City. 
Richard  Schleusener  is  past  iwesident 
of  the  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines 
and  Technology  and  the  (nirrent  chair- 
man of  the  Rapid  City  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

I  should  also  recognise  the  long- 
standing contributions  of  Kay  and 
Charlie  Steuerwald.  members  of  the 
society  and  current  conoeaslonnalres 
at  Mount  Rushmore;  and  Julie  Jensen, 
the  tireless  director  of  the  Rapid  City 
Convention  Center  and  Visitors 
Bureau.  The  Ri«>id  City  Journal  also 
must  be  commended  for  its  community 
leadersh^  on  the  Mount  Rushmore 
project.  And  last,  but  certainly  not 
least,  the  entire  National  Park  Serv- 
ice—under the  able  leadership  of  Di- 
rector Mott;  Ro(±y  Mountain  Region- 
al Director,  Lorraine  Mlntsmyer.  and 


Mount  Rushmore  Superlntendeot  Dan 
Wenk— has  been  most  heipfoL 

Finally,  I  would  lUce  to  taMert  at  this 
point  in  the  Raocns  the  list  of  mem- 
bers snd  officers  of  the  Mount  Rush- 
more  Society. 
Mmsiaa  amb  omcaaa  or 

MOBB  IIATIOaiAL  1 


QOIoera  and  (msleet 

Stanley  Adelstetn.  Ray  J.  Aldilch.  W. 
Ralph  Arnold.  Olenn  Baibv.  Btbd  W. 
Boland.  James  Bortfum.  wnuam  Buikett. 
Fred  C.  ChriatopheiBon.  8.  Cuahman  Claik. 
Charlea  E.  Clay.  Hoadley  Dean,  Kirk  K. 
Dean.  Don  Delicate,  Richard  Kritkson,  snd 
»#o»H^  Finnegan. 

Joe  Foes.  Morris  HaUw^  Uoyd  ■. 
Kesder,  Beveriy  LoAe,  Wallace  MeCaw. 
Doris  Sparks  McKenna,  Josef  Mder,  Caro- 
lyn MoUers,  ^m  Nelson.  Mary  Olsen.  wm 
D.  RoWnscm.  John  D.  Bamadson.  O.  Dale 
Sayler.  Richard  A.  Schleusener,  and  Kay 
Riordan  Steuerwald. 

Jfefiibers 

Stanley  Addstein.  Robert  J.  Albrecht, 
Ray  J.  Aldilch,  Jerry  Lee  Allln,  Leonard  An- 
derson, W.  Ralph  Amdd.  Olenn  Barber, 
Zdla  Bari>er.  James  O.  Bell,  Ben  Blu- 
menthal,  and  norenoe  Bogue. 

Ethd  W.  Boland,  John  Boland,  m,  James 
Borglum.  Tom  Brokaw,  Rtm  Brue,  William 
A.  Buikett.  William  C.  Buikett,  Mis.  UA. 
Robin  Carter,  Fred  C.  Chrlstopherson.  8. 
Cushman  CSark,  Charles  E.  Clay,  and  Chap- 
lain Berbert  Cleveland. 

Hoadley  Dean.  Kirk  E.  Dean.  Don  Deli- 
cate, Dr.  William  F.  Duhamel.  Jamea  B. 
Dunn.  Richard  Erlckson.  Wally  Evana. 
C3ark  B.  Ewald.  Martin  P.  Farrdl.  Carolyn 
Finley.  Joseph  L.  Floyd,  snd  Joe  Foes. 

Tod  Robert  Ford.  W.  H.  T.  Foster.  Bobait 
H.  Oates.  Owen  Oodfrey.  Morris  Hallock. 
Belen  Hare.  (Hiarles  Hathaway.  John  W. 
Hauer.  Robert  Hdmer.  Allen  M.  Hermann. 
Carole  HUlard.  and  Bill  Honeikamp. 

Everett  Howe.  Edwin  L.  Hubbdlng. 
Robert  P.  Hunt.  Bill  Bustead.  RkA  Bustead. 
Julie  Jensen.  Dr.  Kdth  T.  Johnson.  W.  W. 
Jones.  Kay  Jorgensen.  Jim  Kelley.  Myles 
Kennedy,  and  Uoyd  F.  Kemler. 

Rubye  Klay,  Eugene  Koevenig.  Thomas  K 
lAne.  Cliartes  W.  Iaws.  Dolores  L  Lee. 
Sharon  Lee.  Charles  D.  LeIn.  Eugene  Und- 
berg,  Beveriy  LoAe.  Thomas  A.  Loekhait, 
Wallace  MoCaw.  and  Royal  MeCrai*«n. 

Doris  ^larks  McKenna.  KW.  McKie. 
Josef  Mder.  Florenee  Lowden  Miller. 
Wdter  Miller.  Carolyn  MoOers.  Oeorge 
Moses.  Mary  BDen  Munthy.  Richard  J. 
Murray,  Jtan  Ndson,  Oertiaidt  Neugdwuer, 
and  Evans  Nord. 

May  Olaen.  Boward  Owena.  Dr.  Paul 
Rdnke,  Mrs.  Robert  Reynolda.  JaA  Rior- 
dan. wm  D.  Robinaon,  Robert  Roaenwald. 
MOo  Rypkema.  John  D.  Bamnelaon.  O.  Dale 
Sayln,  Richard  A.  Schleuaener.  and  Harlan 
A.  Schmidt. 

David  Seef  ddt.  MQton  P.  Shaver.  Veme 
Shepparl  Jhn  Shelving.  VJ.  Skutt.  Bex 
AUen  Smith.  Arnold  Snortland.  Kay  RIot' 
dan  Steuerwald.  Jamea  W.  Swan.  Jean  Ken- 
nedy Swaitling,  Dr.  (Hiariea  Thlelen,  and 
Clifford  Tliamas. 

Carveth  8.  Thompson.  Leo  Toakin.  Tower 
Opticd  Co.  Kay  Trucano.  Mary  Eills  Borg- 
lum Vhay.  Uoyd  E.  West.  Margueitte 
White.  Janet  Que  WQUama.  AUen  O. 
Wnson.  Margaret  C.  Wray.  and  June 
Zdtner. 
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I  know  thaw  is 
great  dancer  In  mmtkwilng 
eontrllNitkine  beooee  of 
tawfttabilttjr  of  leavlnc  many  de- 
nnmwitlofKd.  I  know  I 
gaOtar  of  that  today,  hut  mention 
these  Indtvlduala  today  to  Oluatnte  to 
my  eoileaguee  tbe  tremendous  support 
tat  the  project  and  the  aelflees  dediea- 
tlan  of  a  great  number  of  people.  They 
have  taken  time  out  of  their  very  busy 
aefaednles  to  work  for  a  project  in 
whldi  they  believe.  8o  we  owe  them 
careful  conelrtwatJon  of  the  Mount 
Rushmore  Improvements  project  pro- 


The  Mount  Rushmore  National  Me- 
miulal  Society  of  the  Blai±  HUls  is  the 
private  group  which  originated  the  im- 
provonents  proposaL  It  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  woridng  for  the  best  interest 
of  Mount  Rushmore  for  57  years.  The 
Moimt  Rushmore  Society  was  first  or- 
ganlMd  in  19S0  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  a  nonprofit  corporation  to 
work  OD  the  grounds  with  sculptor 
Outaoo  Bmtfum  and  to  assist  in  ad- 
mtnisterlng  private  and  public  funds 
for  the  sculpture. 

The  society  worked  at  the  monu- 
ment duitog  the  yean  of  construction, 
from  1930  to  IMl,  when  the  work  on 
the  sculpture  ended  due  to  the  un- 
timely death  of  Outson  Borglum  and 
our  entrance  into  the  war.  Following 
the  ooostnictioQ  period,  the  society 
became  the  first  ocmcessionaire  at 
Mount  Rushmore.  Funds  earned  from 
the  conaeasions  were  used  for  the  con- 
struetltm  of  buildings,  roads,  and  paric- 
Ing  facilities.  These  fimds  were  used 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  memorial. 
with  the  last  major  construction  ccnn- 
pleted  in  1964. 

The  Rushmore  Society  has  since 
provided  funding  for  various  projects, 
such  as  assisting  with  prcunotional  ef- 
forts and  providing  the  films  and  bro- 
chures for  visitors  at  the  monument.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  society  backed  Rex 
Alan  Smith,  the  author  of  "The  Carv- 
ing of  Mount  Rushmore,"  an  outstand- 
ing book  on  the  history  snd  ideals  of 
Mount  Rushmore.  During  our  meet- 
ing, both  Senator  Dole  and  I  were 
prtvOeged  to  receive  beautiful  leather- 
bound  cc9ies  of  this  book  from  the 
past  president  of  the  Rushmore  Socie- 
ty, Donald  Delicate,  and  the  author.  A 
reference  library  Is  now  nearing  com- 
pletlan  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rush- 
more  in  a  building  which  was  <u1ginal- 
ly  used  as  a  residenoe  next  to  the 
sculptor's  studio. 

The  statement  given  by  Ray  Aldrich 
pertiaps  best  describes  the  commit- 
ment of  this  group  to  the  memorial 
over  the  years.  Let  me  quote  from  his 
statement: 

Tbe  Rmhmore  Society  has  been  aware  for 
many  years  of  tbe  need  to  modemlw  and 
entarse  faBnttlea  for  vliiton  at  Mount  RiMh- 
BMMe.  Tbe  vlrttation  baa  more  than  doutded 
to  around  two  mUUao  peraons  a  year  atnoe 
the  last  major  improvement  was  made.  Tbe 
needed  Items  are  nothing  new.  Most  of 


Uiem  were  tncoxporated  Into  the  master 
kdan  (or  the  monument  put  together  by  the 
park  Serrloe  and  pobUshed  in  IMO.  The  So- 
ciety simply  does  not  have  resouroes  neces- 
sary to  do  tbe  modemlaUlon  and  enlarge- 
ment pragiam  needed  to  aooommodate  the 
billMona  of  vtaiton  to  Mount  Ruahmore. 
The  Rushmore  Society  Is  a*lng  support 
the  Congress,  State  of  South  Dijiota, 
private  foundations,  and  bustneases  to 
i  us  do  this  necessary  job.  The  people  of 
State  of  South  Dakota  and  the  Mem- 
of  the  Rushmore  Society  cannot  do 
these  necessary  Improvements  alone.  It 
must  be  realised  that  the  visitors  to  Mount 
Ruahmore  alone  are  greater  in  number  than 
two  and  one-half  times  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  state.  TUs  shrine  to  democracy 
is  national  In  scope,  and  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole  should  contribute  to  Its  main- 
tenance and  improvement.  The  Rushmore 
Sodety  has  raised  funds  for  more  than  fifty 
yean  for  the  benefit  of  the  monument,  and 
We  simply  do  not  have  the  resources  avafl- 
Mde  to  do  wbat  needs  to  be  done.  Hundreds 
Of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  q>ent  by 
the  Society,  Including  $130,000  from  oontri- 
buUous  ueeued  in  the  last  two  years  to  pro- 
VMe  a  new  film  for  showing  to  the  visitors. 
The  improvements  at  Mount  Rushmore 
through  the  regular  National  Park  budget 
have  a  priority  of  consideration  for  some- 
time in  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the 
Slst  century.  I  hope  we  will  not  have  to  wait 

Eitll  Mount  Rushmore  is  in  a  state  of  disre- 
Ir  and  obsolescence  as  was  the  case  with 
e  Statue  of  liberty.  We  hope  that  Uie 
Congress  wUl  recognize  the  necessity  and 
heed  and  will  give  us  the  impetus  to  begin 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  too  hope  we  will  not 
wait  until  the  monument  is  in  a  state 
bf  disrepair  before  renovations  begin. 
The  commitment  of  the  Moimt  Rush- 
more  National  Memorial  Society  to 
the  monument  is  InspiratlonaL  This  is 
a  very  dedicated  group  of  people.  The 
improvements  project  may  be  the 
most  difficult  task  yet  tackled,  but  it 
must  be  done.  I  ask  unanimovis  con- 
sent that  the  statements  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  be  printed  in  the  Rscord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Mooirr  Rushm oik  Natiomal  Mbiosul 

SOCIRT 

{  The  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
Society  of  Black  HUls  is  almost  as  old  as  the 
monument  Itself.  Tbe  enabling  act  for  the 
Construction  of  the  numument  was  passed 
by  Congress  In  1925  at  which  time  the  con- 
struction of  heroic  figures  at  Mount  Rush- 
more  was  ^>proved  but  provided  no  funds 
for  the  purpose.  In  1927  the  South  Dakota 
State  Legislature  gave  authority  of  the 
(State  for  the  monument  to  the  Moxmt 
barney  Memorial  Association  of  the  Black 
HUls.  This  again  was  without  appropriation. 
Doane  RoMnaon.  state-talstorlan  for  South 
Dakota  was  the  motivating  force  for  the 
ramstruction  of  the  monument  at  Mount 
Jfiushmore.  He  first  contacted  Outxon  Borg- 
lum in  1924  with  the  Idea  that  Robbison 
had  for  a  carving  of  heroic  western  figures 
in  the  Black  Hills,  and  after  negotiations 
with  Borglum.  the  concept  was  changed  to 
the  four  presidents.  Borglum  was  Inisy  with 
the  Confederate  Memorial  on  Stone  Moun- 
tain In  Georgia,  and  it  was  not  until  1927 
that  anything  came  of  the  carving  In  tbe 


mUa.  Borgtam  visited  the  BbuA  Hills 
in  19^7  at  the-request  of  Robinsco  and  the 
Harney  Association  to  determlite  the 
f easllMllty  of  carving  the  monument.  He  re- 
an  enthiislastic  wdoome  In  the  Black 
Hills,!  Irat  tbe  state  government  and  the 
preas|and  other  parta  of  the  state  were  gen- 
In  opposition. 
Prekldent  Calvin  Coolidge  became  into^ 
estedlln  the  mcmument  in  1927  and  he  ap- 
pointed the  first  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  Commission  authorised  by  Con- 
gress In  the  same  year.  The  Commission  was 
by  Joseph  Culbnan  who  was  a  ftnan- 
Chairman  of  Texaco  Corporatim  In 
Texas.  The  other  eleven  memlien 
CommisBion  were  principally  national 
finance  and  Industry.  This  was 
ly  to  raise  funds  for  the  me- 
only  local  Individuals  named  to 
[on  at  that  time  where  John 
from  Rapid  City  and  Congressman 
William  Williamson  frtHn  South  Dakota 
Williamson  and  Senator  Peter  Norbe^ 
from  jSouth  Dakota  took  the  lead  with  pro- 
motldn  and  legislation  which  eventually 
the  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memo- 
Ireality  rather  than  a  dream. 
L929  Congress  appropriated  funds  for 
>nstructlon  of  the  numument.  It  soon 
le  apparent  that  the  Mount  Rushmore 
Commission  could  not  function  ef- 
since  the  Commission  had  no  one 
grounds  at  Mount  Rushmore  to  work 
le  sculptor  and  to  handle  finances  ap- 
and  solicited. 
Joseph  Cullinan  conceived  the  idea  that 
anotber  organisation  was  required  to  work 
with  [the  sculptor  on  the  mountain  and  to 
handle  the  fund-raising  and  practical  as- 
pects for  the  construction  of  the  monument. 
Cullinan  and  others  incorporated  a  non- 
profit corporation  called  tbe  Mount  Rush- 
more  National  Memorial  Society  of  Black 
Hills  In  the  District  of  ColumbU  in  1930. 
Prom  the  trustees  of  tbe  corporation,  an 
Execative  Committee  of  the  Society  was  dl- 
to  do  aU  the  many  things  required  to 
keep  the  work  underway. 

Reiresentative  William  Wllliamaon 
guid^  the  Society  through  appropriation 
and  aollcitaticm  problems,  and  John  Boland 
was  Che  businessman  who  worked  with  the 
sculptor  at  Mount  Rushmore. 

Aparopriated  funds  were  totally  inad- 
equate and  it  soon  became  the  function  of 
the  Commission  to  raise  additional  funds. 
Many  of  the  Commission  members  and 
otbe<  interested  pe(q>le  who  had  funds 
made!  contributions  and  these  were  enough 
with  {the  appropriation  to  get  the  construc- 
tion ^f  tbe  monument  underway. 
Tht  economic  crash  of  1929  and  the  fol- 
depresslaQ  ended  a  great  deal  of  sup- 
tor  the  construction  of  the  memorial, 
tushmore  Society  found  it  necessary  to 
on  fund-raising  even  to  the  point  of 
penny  collections  In  the  schools 
throiighout  South  Dakota  and  the  area. 
Som^iow  funds  were  put  together  to  con- 
tinue the  work.  Much  of  the  friction  be- 
twteea  the  Society  and  Outaon  Borglum 
from  the  continuing  shortage  of  funds 
to  dq  the  work  that  the  sculptor  envlaioned 
and  <|emanded. 

Coastruction  was  finished  for  tbe  most 
part  In  1941  when  Borgliun  died.  His  son, 
Unocln,  completed  the  tnnniiiin*nt  World 
War  a  had  started  and  there  was  little  em- 
pha4  B  or  interest  in  doing  anything  further 
at  th  e  monument.  Tbe  monument  was  open 
for  f  ublic  viewing  and  Increasing  crowds 
to  see  It. 


The  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
Sodety  was  the  first  conoeaskRialre  at 
Mount  Rushmore  and  with  funds  earned 
from  the  concession,  undertook  to  construct 
some  of  the  buildings,  roadways,  parking 
and  other  facilities  at  the  mountain.  Tbe 
funds  from  this  Society  were  used  solely  for 
the  boieflt  of  the  memorial,  and  the  last 
malor  items  of  coiistruction  were  completed 
In  19M.  There  have  been  no  further  items 
of  major  construction  since  that  time.  The 
Rushmore  Society  has  provided  funds  from 
that  time  to  the  present  for  some  projects 
such  as  provkthig  the  films  which  have  been 
used  through  the  years  for  showing  to  visi- 
tors; ■— <'*«"g  with  advertising  projects  and 
providing  minor  amounts  of  funds  for 
needed  activities  at  the  mountain.  We  are 
just  completing  a  reference  library  at  the 
foot  of  Moimt  Rushmore  which  was  origi- 
nally used  as  a  residence  next  to  the  sculp- 
tor's studio.  Brochures  are  printed  periodi- 
cally for  distribution  to  visitors  at  the 
moimtaln  and  funds  are  provided  for  non- 
budget  items  necessary  and  expedient  by 
the  National  Park  Service  at  Mount  Rush- 
more.  A  few  years  ago  the  Society  backed 
Rex  Alan  Smith  who  \»  the  author  of  "The 
Carving  of  Mount  Rushmme." 

The  Rushmore  Society  has  been  aware  for 
many  years  of  the  need  to  modernise  and 
enlarge  faculties  for  visitors  at  Mount  Rush- 
more.  The  visitation  has  more  than  doubled 
to  around  two  million  persons  a  year  since 
the  last  major  tanprovonent  was  made.  The 
needed  items  are  nothing  new.  Most  of 
them  were  incorporated  into  the  master 
plan  for  the  monument,  put  together  by  the 
Park  Service  and  published  in  1980.  The  so- 
ciety simply  does  not  have  resources  neces- 
sary to  do  the  modernisation  and  enlarge- 
ment program  needed  to  accommodate  the 
millions  of  visitors  to  Mount  Rushmore. 

The  Rushmore  Society  is  asking  support 
from  the  Congress,  State  of  South  Dakota 
and  private  foundations,  and  businesses  to 
help  us  do  this  necessary  job.  The  people  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  the  members 
of  the  Rushmore  Society  cannot  do  these 
necessary  improvonents  alone.  It  must  be 
realized  that  the  visitors  to  Mount  Rush- 
more  alone  are  greater  in  niunber  than  two 
and  one-half  times  the  entire  population  of 
the  state.  This  the  shrine  of  democracy  is 
national  in  scope,  and  the  people  of  America 
as  a  whole  should  contribute  to  its  mainte- 
nance and  Improvement.  The  Rushmore  So- 
ciety has  raised  funds  for  more  than  fifty 
years  for  the  benefit  of  the  monument,  and 
we  simply  do  not  have  the  resouroes  avail- 
able to  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by 
the  Society  including  $120,000.00  from  con- 
tributions needed  In  the  last  two  years  to 
provide  a  new  film  for  showing  to  the  visi- 
tors. The  Improvements  at  Mount  Rush- 
more  through  the  regular  National  Park 
budget  have  a  priority  of  consideration  for 
sometime  in  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
the  21st  century.  I  hope  we  will  not  have  to 
wait  unto  Mount  Rushmore  is  in  a  state  of 
disrepair  and  obsolescence  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  We  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  recognize  the  necessity 
and  need  and  will  give  us  the  impetus  to 
begin  what  needs  to  be  done.— Ri^  J.  Al- 
drich, Committee  Chairman. 

Rapd  Cry,  SD.  January  11, 1$87. 
DiAX  SswATOi  PiBSLDi:  A  country  needs 
symbols.  We  need  places  where  people  may 
be  still  and  ponder  the  meaning  of  democra- 
cy and  the  American  experience.  I  submit 
that  Mount  Rushmore  is  uniquely  qualified 
as  one  of  these  symlwls  in  a  special  place. 


It  Is  located  In  the  geographic  center  of 
America  surrounded  l>y  natural  beauty.  Its 
sculptor  was  a  Danish  immigrant.  The 
carved  figures  represent  special  qualities 
that  Americans  prize— tbe  courage  and  fore- 
sight of  Washington,  the  intelllgmoe  and 
creativity  of  Jefferscm.  the  ccxnpasBlon  and 
sacrifice  of  Uncoln  and  tbe  vitality  and 
action  of  Roosevelt.  Who  cannot  come  to 
this  place  and  look  upon  those  figures  with- 
out a  stirring  of  spirit? 

Throughout  history  Americans  have  en- 
couraged and  applauded  dreams,  visions  and 
possibilities.  Consider  tbe  man  who  looked 
at  a  bare  mountain  and  said,  in  essence,  I 
think  111  carve  out  the  likenesses  of  four 
great  leaders  of  this  country  I  love.  That's 
American  vision  and  spirit. 

Consider  the  hundreds  of  school  children 
in  the  19S0's  who  saved  pennies  to  help 
Borglum's  dream  become  a  reality.  That's 
America. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  traveled  to  this  place.  Surrounded 
by  the  beauty  of  the  BlatA  Hills  they  have 
gazed  upon  the  monumental  carvings.  One 
can  only  guess  their  thoughts  and  somehow 
feel  the  stirrings  of  their  hearts.  Americans 
yearn  for  reassurance  of  our  greatness  and 
for  restoration  of  our  q^irit. 

Last  Fourth  of  July  peottlt  Intent  on  cele- 
brating our  national  holiday  at  Mount 
Rushmore  had  to  park  in  obscure  comers 
and  on  embankments  halfway  down  the 
mountain.  In  the  amphitheater  they  had  to 
sit  on  steps  and  rocks.  Some  were  banging 
from  trees. 

We  must  ask  you  to  seriously  consider  the 
needs  that  surround  this  great  symbol  of 
our  country.  We  hope  you  agree  that  Mount 
Rushmore  must  continue  its  mission  of  illu- 
minating those  men  and  their  Ideals.  And 
perhaps  Americana,  young  and  old,  through 
the  experience  of  this  park  may  envision 
their  own  possibilities. 
Yours  truly, 

Caxoltw  J. 


MOUIIT  RnSHMORB  iMraovxMBTr  RaooxsT 
Primary  Improvonents  have  been  present- 
ed by  Speakers. 

(1)  By  improving  and  expanding  facilities 
at  Mt.  Rushmore  the  following  additional 
secondary  benefits  will  occur. 

(a)  Improvements  at  the  Monument  will 
promote  longer  stays  to  hear  the  Rushmore 
Story,  this  will  Increase  overnight  stays  at 
area  motels  aiul  hotels. 

(b)  Increase  number  of  meals  served  In 
area  restauranta 

(c)  Create  constructl<m  work  In  area  that 
has  been  cut  significantly  In  highway  funds 
and  public  works  pro  jecta 

(d)  Construction  dollars  have  tremendous 
trickle  down  effect  on  local  economy. 

(e)  South  Dakota  is  suffering  in  agricul- 
ture. We  must  expand  whatever  areas  possi- 
ble. Tourism  is  a  Number  1  prospect  for 
growth. 

(f)  Expanding  facilities  will  promote  ex- 
panded promotion  on  South  Dakota's  part. 
When  present  facilities  are  overflowing,  pro- 
motion is  wasted  if  people  can't  be  served. 

(g)  Allowing  a  National  Monument  of  the 
caliber  of  Mt.  Rushmore  to  become  less 
than  it  is  capable  of  being  is  gross  negli- 
gence of  a  National  Shrine.— Olenn  C. 
Barber. 

Mt.  Rushmore  began  as  a  local  attraction, 
became  an  ideal  in  the  minds  of  a  few,  suf- 
fered periods  of  doubt,  apathy,  mistuider- 
wtmnMngm  ud  g  ImA  of  financial  support.  It 
became  greater  than  these  obstades  when 


the  government  took  rcapaDafbfUty.  Then 
this  ideal  grew  In  tbe  minds  of  many  and  it 
became  distinctly  a  national  mounment  "de- 
ddely  American  In  Ito  concept.  In  its  magni- 
tude and  in  its  meaning  .  .  .  Destined  to 
remind  future  centuries  of  the  Ideals  and 
achievements  of  men  who  were  responsible 
for  the  conception,  presetvatlan  and  growth 
of  this  NatioiL" 

"ReganUeas  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
western  dviUzatlon.  this  sculitture  will  show 
suoeedlng  generatkHis  that  we  had  reached 
a  peak  of  power,  audacity,  and  Importance. 
It  idealizes  all  that  te  best  in  our  national 
traditions,  principles,  and  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  symbolizes  maturity,  stability, 
itoble  purpose  and  liberty  of  thought  and 
action." 

"A  monument  was  not  created  to  Wash- 
ington. Jefferson.  Lincoln  or  Roosevelt  but 
to  the  concept  that  man  has  tbe  right  to  be 
free  and  to  be  happy  as  developed  and  main- 
tained in  a  natinnal  government  by  these 
four  great  national  leaders." 

Work  on  Mt.  Rushmore  was  stopped 
abruptly  in  1941  because  of  the  more  press- 
ing needs  of  war.  Now,  a  memorial  has  been 
created  around  this  unfinished  monument 
Peace  and  prosperity  have  come  and  gone 
since  1941  and  still  In  almost  50  yean  no 
work  has  been  done  towards  its  oHnpletion. 
"This  work,  to  be  a  credit  to  the  men  who 
founded  our  dvllintion.  must  proceed  much 
further,  it  must  be  carried  on  with  a  fresh 
and  new  sense  of  its  greatness,  and  the  need 
of  perfecting  this  message  from  the  soul  of 
America  to  posterity." 

Many  people  come  to  Mt.  Rushmore  and 
marvel  at  the  task.  The  rubble  pile,  evidence 
of  labor,  has  unfortunatly  become  iiart  of 
our  mental  image.  It  is  as  if  we  were  com- 
memorating the  effort  that  has  gone  into 
the  project  thus  far,  and  losing  sii^t  of 
what  it  representa  Without  the  permanent 
accessories  and  historical  references  that 
this  work  deserves.  Mt.  Rushmore  may  have 
a  message  lost  on  future  generationa.— 
James  Borglum. 

Western  Union.  Saturdav,  JantUTD  10, 19S7. 
Being  imable  to  attend  meeting  with  Sen- 
ators Pressler  and  Dole  I  would  like  to  bring 
my  thoughts  to  tbe  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. Create  a  Hall  of  Records  to  encapsu- 
late for  aU  time  a  chronicle  of  the  memorial 
and  the  democracy  it  portrays.  Incorporat- 
ing a  history  of  our  civilization  and  complet- 
ing the  concept  of  the  monument's  creator. 
Use  creative  thoughte  to  solve  traffic  pnto- 
lems  not  spend  millions  making  an  asphalt 
jungle  surrounding  Rushmore.  Qlve  the 
public  a  knowledge  of  the  monument  and 
our  civUlzation  which  time  or  war  can  not 
eradicate. 

Sincerely. 

Makt  Elus  Boxgluh  Vhat. 

Trk  Mammoth  Srk 
OF  Hot  Spanros,  South  Dakota.  Inc. 

Hot  5prin0>.  SD,  Janwam  11,  l$t7. 
Senator  Larxt  Pits  si  n. 
Dirkten  SeruUe  Office  Bttilding;   Wat%in«- 
ton,  f>C. 
Dxar  SDrATOB  PaxssLsa:  We  applaud  your 
interest    in    developing    the    facflitles    at 
Mount  Rushmore. 

The  ideals  represented  by  tbe  four  presi- 
dents. In  my  opinion,  express  more  fully  the 
quaUtles  that  have  made  America  great 
than  does  the  Statue  of  liberty. 

It  was.  in  fact,  the  opportunity  to  become 
a  part  of  the  American  Dream  that  caused 
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of  ov  tantaOttn  to  greet  tbe 
•Xady"ki  the  tauter. 

TiM  Mth  aiintmnnr  of  tta*  oonidetioD  of 
tta*  tM«i  et  MOanft  RiHtamara  give  m  an  op- 
lf.pun.nj  to  onoe  tain  dedkitf  oundrce, 
•Dd  the  If  atkn.  to  the  Breet  Ideals  that  in- 
tstni  tte  four  martdenti  to  lead  our  coun- 
try to  greataaai. 

TlM  liiiinaaiil  ■»*^~*«~-»  at  Mount  Ruah- 
more  aaake  tt  tanporattve  that  we  improve 
the  fMilttta  to  inaure  that  a  visit  to  the 
Staftoe  of  DeBaoeracy  is  a  movliig  and  mean- 
ingtol  eiperfeoee. 

We  aanre  you  that  we  will  do  our  utmost 
to  nKMrt  your  efforts  in  this  worthwhQe 
andeitakinc 
Stnoer^. 

CbabubE.  Clat, 

JuTOAar  10. 1M7. 
Oenatnr  LMonr  Patiar  la, 
WailUngtim,Da 

Dms  aouitw  PmsLa:  Geocrairtilcally, 
the  Mount  Rushmore  Memoital  is  isolated 
from  major  population  oentera.  This  cer- 
tainly doea  not  'W—twi«ti  the  signlfleanoe  of 
the  memorial  as  a  national  treasure.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  iwciotnlBwl  symbol  through- 
out the  world  of  American  ingmuity  and  pa- 
trlottam.  second  only  poaalUy  to  the  Statue 
of  liberty.  Tlie  Statue  is  located  in  a  popu- 
latlon  center  that  cannot  be  equalled  in  the 
entire  world. 

Mount  Rnstanxffe  does  have  a  unique  at- 
tribute in  that  it  is  recognised  as  a  very  defi- 
nite reglanal  lantknaik.  Being  located  in 
Western  Sooth  Dakota  and  being  very  dose 
to  the  bordns  of  Moth  Dakota.  Montana. 
WyoBDlng  and  N^vaska.  it  has  a  very  decid- 
edly regional  ownorahlp.  The  resldaits  of 
these  statea.  naturaUy.  take  great  pride  in 
this  monument  being  located  in  their  area. 
But  given  the  current  facilities,  they  are  ef- 
fectively being  cheated  frcxn  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  the  monument.  Tbe  average  visitor 
stay  at  tbe  memorial  is  now  under  an  hour 
which  '— *^*"'y  doea  not  provide  the  visitor 
an  experience  romparahle  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Mount  Rushmore. 

This  is  middle  America— not  only  geo- 
graphically, but  representative  of  America 
financially,  ethnically,  and  politically.  As 
visitor  numbers  ronttnually  Increase,  it  is 
rapidly  *»«''*— '♦"g  evident  that  this  symbol 
of  democracy  is  not  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  population  Mount  Rushmore  has  enor- 
mous signlfleanee  to  all  America  and  the 
world,  but  the  persinial  visit  is  no  longer 
representative  of  the  significance.  Facilities 
that  were  constructed  to  aooommodate  less 
than  one  mUllon  visitois  are  now  looking  at 
handling  over  two  million  visitors. 

Tes.  the  monument  is  located  as  an  island. 
It  ia  away  from  large  populatiim  centers  but 
tt  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  country. 
When  visltan  arrive  from  either  coast,  their 
experience  should  be  an  appropriate  reward 
as  well  ss  an  experience  appromlate  of  the 
signlfleanee  of  ttie  monument. 

The  Black  HUta  were  oonsidered  for  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  many 
yean  ago  largely  due  to  tbe  "remote"  loca- 
tion. This  project,  too.  was  given  definite  re- 
gional support  but  that  project  had  econom- 
ic consideration  being  the  driving  force  of 
the  proponents.  Mount  Roshmwe  has  very 
obvlouB  econcmlc  benefits  for  the  area  but. 
be  assured  that  Mount  Ruahmore  improve- 
ments rate  an  almost  moral  oWigation  given 
Its  significance  to  the  region  and  all  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Congressional  response  to  this  much 
needed    improvement    project    will    show 


and  the  Upper  Midwest  tbe  reoog- 
of  this  most  valuaUe  national : 


Sincerely. 


KnKE.DBUi. 


I 


Moon  RuaHMoaa  Hiaiomu. 

Ravid  CUw.  SD.  Janvam  11. 1U7. 
Senator  I^kBBT  PawuB. 
WttAingttm,  DC. 

{Deam  SaaATOB  Pssssini'  The  Interest  ex- 
pressed by  you  during  the  past  few  months 
u  raising  funds  for  capital  improvements  at 
Mount  Rushmore  is  «pi»eeiated  greatly.  Am 
ytou  are  aware  a  spedal  committee  of  the 
l^Nmt  Rushmore  Memorial  Society  was  ap- 
ppinted  last  f  aU  with  Ray  Aldrlch  as  chalr- 
niis  wMwmitto*  was  assigned  the  task 
investigating  ways  to  raise  money  to  fund 
needed  capital  imiwovements  at 
[ount  Rushmore.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  com- 
Ittee  Uiat  funds  can  be  provided  from  the 
sector,  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
atid  the  federal  government 
Your  interest  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
ivlde  "seed  money"  for  planning,  engi- 
and  constructlcm  of  new  and  en- 
fadlities  at  Moimt  Rushmore  is  an 
>rtant  first  step.  I  have  been  advised 
the  National  Park  Service  Is  cooporat- 
_  to  provide  you  with  up  to  date  Informa- 
>n  regarding  the  needed  ci4>ital  improve- 
lients  at  Mount  Rushmore.  The  Mount 
Ruahmore  National  Memorial  Society  is 
atudoui  to  assist  and  cooperate  In  any  way 
li)ssible  to  secure  some  funding  from  the 
federal  government. 

jThe  Society  has  been  actively  Involved  for 
i^any  yean  in  projects  which  have  im- 
iroved  the  physical  plant,  the  visitor  educa- 
tion and  experience  at  Mount  Rushmore.  It 
Has  worked  closely  with  the  NaUonal  PaA 
Service  and  the  concessionaire  since  the 
completion  of  the  monument.  The  Society 
has  provided  some  of  the  funds  for  build- 
ings, parking  facilities  and  other  capital  im- 
provements. Funds  for  the  video  presentar 
t^on  in  the  viatton  center  and  other  inter- 
pretive dOsplays  were  provided  by  the  Socie- 
ty. 

The  long  range  plan  for  Improvements  at 
Mount  Rushmore  which  was  prepared  by 
ttie  National  Park  Service  was  reviewed  by 
ttie  Sodety.  As  you  are  aware,  many  of  the 
facilities  at  Mount  Rushmore  were  designed 
to  acooounodate  slightly  more  than  one  mil- 
lion visiton  per  year.  Visitation  in  recent 
yean  has  been  nearly  double  that  number. 
Consequently,  most  of  the  facilities  indud- 
ibg  the  bulldhigs.  ampitheatre  and  parking 
(til   are   overloaded   during   tbe   summer 

fmths  and  need  enlarging  and  improving, 
cooperative  effort  by  the  federal  govem- 
gient.  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  the 
private  sector  to  provide  funds  for  improve- 
ments at  Mount  Rushmore  should  be  feasi- 
Kt  and  possible. 

The  objectives  and  purpoaes  of  the  Mount 
ftushsoore  Naticmal  Memorial  Society  are: 
*the  promotion  of  the  arts;  development 
gztd  preservation  of  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
lional  Manorial:  support  and  assistance  to 
the  National  Park  Service  and  other  govern- 
mental agmdes  in  the  formulation  of  plans 
and  policies  for  the  preonvation  and  Im- 

Srovement  of  the  Memorial,  induding  all 
upport  facilities  such  as  landscaping,  park- 
ing, trails,  visitor  centen  for  the  viewing 
t>ublic  and  centen  for  the  display  of  sup- 
portive arts;  to  provide  limited  financial  as- 
sistance consistent  with  managemmt  plans 
and  goals:  to  provide  promotional  and  de- 
fensive support  for  the  continuation  of  the 
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Mountj  Ruahmore  Memorial  as  a  public 
shrine  of  democracy." 

Tbe  pbjeettvea  of  tbe  Society  are  clearly 
In  keeiiing  with  your  efforts  to  secure  f eder^ 
al  fum  a  for  im^ovements  at  Mount  Ruah- 
more.'  Hie  Society  stands  ready  to  assist  you 
in  any  way  poastble  in  an  effort  to  raise  tbe 
initial  funds.  The  qtedal  committee  fOr 
Mount  Rushmore  Imitrovemoits  whose 
chairman  is  Ray  Aldridi  will  be  working 
hard  to  secure  support  and  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and 
the  private  sector. 

On  behaif  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tional {Memorial  Sodety  I  would  like  to 
thank  jyou  for  your  interest  and  efforts  In 
funds  for  Improvements  at  Mount 
Rusbi^ore. 

yours. 

DOHALB  T.  DiUCATE. 

PmidenL 
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Jahuaht  18. 1987. 
Hon.  IkaxT  Pusslbr, 

U.S.  SillMtOT, 

Wathifioton.  DC. 

DxaM  Sbkatob  Pxxssuk  I  would  like  to 
take  t|kls  opportunity  to  add  my  comments 
to  the|  written  testimony  In  support  of  the 
of  improvements  at  Mount  Rush- 
to  you  as  lifetime  resident  of  the 
|ty.  Keystone  area,  a  member  of  the 
Sodety,  Chief  of  Maintenance  at 
Rushmore  for  26  yean  and  a  person- 
al friend  of  Lincoln  Borglum  and  the  family. 
There  is  no  question  that  improvements 
should  be  made  at  the  memorial  to  provide 
a  more  meaningful  visit  to  the  public.  The 
gener^  concensus  of  gaining  financial  sup- 
port gt  the  State  and  National  level  is 
Indeed  a  requirement  of  this  undertaking.  I 
would  I  like  to  point  out  that  National  and 
State  support  cannot  be  generated  by  decry- 
ing our  plight  of  a  lack  of  parking  and  a 
need  for  ampitheatre  improvements.  We 
must  use  a  vehlde  that  will  generate  Na- 
tional interests  and  support  much  as  the 
"Saving  of  the  SUtue  of  Uberty"  did.  We 
have^efore  us  this  opportunity  if  we  make 
the  fmt  major  priority  the  completion  of 
the  original  Borglum  plan  of  the  construc- 
tion dt  a  "Hall  of  Records".  This  construc- 
tion project  will  provide  a  threefold  benefit. 
First,  ft  would  give  the  romance  of  the  cran- 
pletloh  of  the  unfinished  dream  that  was  In- 
terruDted  by  World  War  n  and  the  death  of 
Outami  Borglum.  Second,  it  will  provide  Nar 
tionu^advertJslng  for  South  Dakota  and 
give  i  major  tourism  boost  to  the  State 
econotoy.  Third,  the  Increased  visitation  will 
autonu^cally  support  tbe  requirement  of 
the  additional  improvements  presently  envi- 
sioned. 

This  project  is  f  easable  by  rdocating  the 
Hauif  Records  at  ground  levd  under  the 
Washington  head  where  public  access  would 
be  easily  available  and  encouraged.  In  li>83 
while  in  Texas  doing  oral  history  tapea  with 
Lincoln  Borglum.  I  discussed  this  proposal 
with  him.  He  was  very  agreeable  to  this  i»o- 
posal  as  are  the  remaining  memben  of  the 
family.  This  concept  of  the  construction  of 
the  E  all  of  Records  has  been  presented  to 
Secrelary  of  the  Interior  Hodd  who  is  also 
very  Enthusiastic  about  tbe  prospects  of  tbe 
project  and  the  public  involvement. 

I  ai  1  available  at  any  time  to  further  dis- 
cuss I  he  detaOs  of  this  proposal,  its  effects 
on  the  Manorial,  the  f  easability  of  location, 
const  -uctlgp  techniques,  etc 


This  is  a  rare  oppcntunlty  to  further  the 
Mrmortal.  bolster  tbe  Statea  economy  and 
complete  a  dream.  We  must  not  let  it  pass! 
Slneerdy.  

Rbiakxs  ov  Tom  LAm  to  Sbiatobs  UuotT 
FaBssuB  AMD  RoaotT  Dou 

My  name  is  Tom  Lane.  I  am  Preaident. 
Chairman,  and  CEO  of  First  American  Sys- 
tems. Inc.  an  inaurance  agency  managing 
and  >««i«Hiig  '•w»«r»ny  with  agencies  in  Colo- 
rado. Wyoming,  and  South  Dakota.  Our 
major  agency  is  Klutbe  and  lAne  Insurance 
Agency  in  Rapid  City.  I  am  a  native  of 
Rapid  City  and  am  now  and  have  been  for 
many,  many  yean  vitally  interested  in  the 
economic  well-being  snd  devdopment  of  our 
entire  area.  I  have  served  on  the  South 
Dakota  Industrial  Development  Board  and 
in  many  "iir*^*^—  on  industrial  develop- 
mmt  and  JMvwinmic  development  oommit- 
teea  and  boards  tai  the  Rapid  City  and  Black 
Ems  area.  I  am  now  vice-chairman  of  the 
Rapid  City  Economic  Development  Founda- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  Mt.  Rushmore  is  the  most 
significant  industry  that  Rapid  City  and  the 
Bladi  HUls  have.  Tourism  and  visitor  activi- 
ty to  our  area,  in  my  opinion,  is  industrial 
devdopment.  It  therefore  concerns  me  and 
many  i>eople  in  this  area  when  we  realise 
there  has  been  no  major  construction  at  Mt. 
Rushmore  since  1964.  A  great  many  im- 
provements and  modemi»tions  to  the  fa- 
cilities are  needed.  A  facility  built  to  handle 
one  million  pe<Hde  which  now  handles  two 
million  people  as  well  as  it  does  is  a  tribute 
to  the  National  Park  Service,  however  we 
should  not  wait  any  longer  to  update  and 
upgrade  it. 

Visitations  to  this  area  will  iiKsvase  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  we  in  the  Rapid  City 
area  will  continue  to  promote  visitations  for 
the  industrial  and  economic  develoimient 
that  it  is.  Recognizing  that,  it  seems  impera- 
tive that  enlargement  and  upgrading  of  the 
facilities  for  this  ever-growing  visitor  popu- 
lation be  aooompUshed. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  and  agatai.  I  urge  you  to  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  oilargement  and 
modernization  of  the  Mt.  Rushmore  facili- 
ties is  accomplished  as  soon  ss  possible. 

LAiniSTBOK'S. 

Janwaru  11, 1$87. 
Subject:     Renovation/Facilities     Improve- 
ments at  Mount  Rushmore. 

Mr.  Rat  Auhuch. 

Proiect  Chairman,  Motinf  Ruthmore  Hiator- 
ieal  Society.  Rapid  City,  SD. 

Dkab  Mb.  Aldbicr:  It  Is  an  honor  and 
Ideasure  to  be  able  to  present  some  ideas 
and  perceptions  regarding  the  proposed  cap- 
ital improvemoxts  for  our  Shrine  of  Democ- 
racy. Mount  Rushmore.  In  my  opinion,  the 
marriage  of  public  and  private  money  for 
the  proposed  project  Is  appropriate  and 
should  be  a  modd  for  other  public  projects 
and  activities  throughout  tbe  country. 

Outside  the  confines  of  Washington.  D.C. 
our  nation  has  two  internationally-promi- 
nent symbols  of  this  great  Country:  The 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  Mount  Rushmore. 
Last  summor's  Statue  of  Uberty  rededlca- 
tion  and  odebration  aettyittes  at  Ellis  Island 
and  throughout  tbe  nation  served  as  a  visi- 
ble and  emotional  reaffirmation  of  many  of 
tbe  pbaooophlcal  foundations  and  prind- 
Ides  of  America  and  the  freedoms  we  enjoy. 
In  July.  1966.  a  Rapid  City  Area  Chamber  of 
nrwtmmrKm  pubUcBtlon  Brtlculatod  the  fed- 
ing   of   pride,   unanimity   and   patrlotiam 


shared  by  most  Americans  when  it  pictured 
Mount  Ruahmore  and  the  Statue  of  Uberty 
beneath  a  sea  of  exploding  fireworks.  Tbe 
captkm  beneath  the  picture  read  "•  •  •  the 
four  gentlemen  from  the  Black  HIUb  of 
South  Dakota  extend  greetings  to  tbe  Lady 
from  New  York  on  the  oocasion  of  her  100th 
birthday." 

As  one  of  our  Naton's  most  visible  patriot- 
ic points  of  pride.  Mount  Rushmore  is  obvi- 
ously a  popular  plaoe  to  visit.  If  Mount 
Rushmore  is  gotaig  to  remain  a  point  of 
pride  and  acceaslblf  to  vidtors  tram 
throughout  the  United  States  and  tbe 
worid.  it  is  imperative  that  the  fadlltiea  be 
upgraided.  expanded  and  modemlaed.  Ameri- 
cas expanding  populaUon  base,  a  senstttvlty 
to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  and  the 
preaervatltm  and  reinforced  appreciation  for 
our  American  heritage  were  all  critical  phil- 
oaopblcal  conslderatloos  in  the  development 
of  the  specific  recommendations  for  im- 
provement which  have  been  proposed. 

Anterlcans  everywhere  join  those  of  us  in 
South  Dakota  in  looking  forward  to  the  re- 
dedication  of  Mount  Rushmore  in  1001  on 
the  oocadon  of  its  50th  anniversary.  We 
hope  that  tbe  proposed  improvements  will 
have  been  made  by  that  date. 

Thank  you  for  your  condderatlon. 
Most  sincerely, 

Chabub  D.  Ixn. 
Pretident  and  CEO. 

RocKT  MoomAiw  Outooob 

WBITBBS  AKD  PnOTOOBArHBa. 

StmviM,  SD.  Janwuv  20.  JM7. 
Senator  Labbt  Pbbmub. 
Senate  Office  Bviidino. 
Waihinoton,  DC. 

DxAB  Labbt:  As  a  member  of  the  Mount 
Rushmore  Sodety  and  tbe  Special  Commit^ 
tee  for  Mount  Rushmore  Improvements,  I 
want  to  personally  thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port on  this  issue  and  your  part  in  arrang- 
ing the  meeting  with  Senator  Dole.  Because 
our  time  ran  out  at  the  meeting  Sunday. 
January  II.  before  all  of  us  were  able  to 
make  a  statement,  I'm  sending  you  my  writ- 
ten statement  for  your  records. 

It  is  difficult  to  Imsglne  that  no  substan- 
tial improvements  have  been  made  at 
Mount  Rushmore  since  1964!  The  vidtatlon 
has  doubled  since  that  time.  Facilities 
planned  for  a  million  visiton  snnually  are 
now  serving  two  million.  Very  often  thoe 
are  long  watts  for  parking  and  I  have  literal- 
ly seen  people  "hanging  from  trees"  at  the 
amphitheatre,  a  facility  originally  planned 
tar  850  with  ttie  attendance  now  averaging 
2350! 

Like  the  Statue  of  Uberty.  Mount  Rush- 
more  to  a  national  treasure  and  sliould  be 
maintained  as  sucti.  The  comblnatinn  of  pri- 
vate and  putdic  funding  could  assure  the 
completion  of  the  necessary  improvements 
by  1991.  the  50th  anniversary  when  ttte  me- 
morial will  become  a  destination  point  for 
thousands  of  visiton  from  ttirouiAuHit  the 
worid.  Not  only  for  the  Black  HUls  and 
South  Dakota  but  for  ttie  Nation,  tlito  part 
of  our  heritage  must  be  maintained  and  pre- 
served for  future  generations. 

Thank  you  and  Senator  Dole  again  for 
your  ocmcem  and  active  involvement  in  ttito 
project 

Sinoerdy. 

DoBis  Sr ABKs  McKznu. 

Rapd  Citt.  SD.  January  5.  f  M7. 
Re:  Mount  Rustimore  Improvements. 


Senator  Labbt  1 
VJS.  Senate, 
WasMnfltoN.  2>C 

Dbab  Sbiatob  PstssiiB'  As  a  metutiei  of 
tlie  Mount  Rustunore  Natknal  Memorial 
Society.  I  can  say  that  tbe  people  of  South 
Dakota  appreciate  your  leadenbip  and  initi- 
ative in  obtaining  Federal  funds  for  much 
needed  improvements  at  Mount  Rualxmore 
MemorlaL 

Mount  Rualimore.  like  tlie  Statue  of  lib- 
erty.  to  world-renown  and  to  a  symlxd  of 
America's  greatness  as  a  tree  and  democrat- 
ic sodety.  Tlie  Memorial  ia.  indeed,  a  true 
"Slirine  of  Democracy". 

Mount  Rushmore  to  owned  by  all  of  the 
peiwle  of  America  and  represents  ttito  coun- 
try's image  of  democracy.  It  to  a  national 
treasure  and  it  ia.  therefore,  fitting  and 
proper  ttiat  tax  dollan  lie  spent  to  make 
Mount  Rustimore  sooesstlde  to  aU  dtlaens 
ttirou^  much  needed  improvements.  The 
current  facilities  are  not  adequate  to  tiandle 
current  visitations.  Every  American  dtiwn 
stwuld  tiave  the  opportunity  to  visit  tlie 
Stirine  of  Democracy  and  spend  as  much 
time  there  as  to  needed  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  slgnlflcanfie  of  ttie  Memorial.  Due 
to  Inadequate  fadlltiea.  visiton  are  encour- 
aged to  leave  so  ttiat  ottien  can  find  a  park- 
ing space,  etc,  and  Improvements  are 
needed  immediately  to  meet  current  needs 
and  projected  needs  in  the  future.  Ttie 
public  image  of  our  country  to  at  stake  and 
Congress  should  act  aoconHni^. 

I  realize  ttiat  the  National  Park  Service 
lias  all  sorts  of  projects  wtiich  it  would  Uke 
to  tiave  funded.  The  improvements  tat 
Mount  Rustimore  should  tiave  top  priority 
because,  quite  frankly.  Mount  Rustimore  to 
unique  and  represents  ttie  spirit  of  America. 
The  image  of  our  freedom  loving  country  to 
more  important  ttian  funding  some  other 
park  Just  for  recreational  purposes.  It  to  one 
ttitaog  for  a  tourist  to  see  the  natural  won- 
den  of  Yellowstone  Park,  for  eTsmple,  and 
quite  another  for  dttier  a  foreigner  or  a  dU- 
zen  of  the  United  States  to  see  Mount  Rush- 
more  and  sense  the  greatness  of  our  coun- 
try. The  world  needs  a  political  statement 
for  democracy  and  Mount  Rustimore  to  It! 
We  need  to  keep  the  Memorial  in  excellent 
condition  for  generations  to  come  and  it  will 
take  Federal  funds  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jambs  8.  NIlsow. 

Rapd)  Citt.  SD.  Janwara  7. 1997. 
Hon.  Labbt  Prnmn. 
Ru—ausOB. 
Waahington.  DC 

Dbab  Sbratob  Pbxsslb:  Ttie  Mt  Rush- 
more  Memorial  tias  become  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  chotohed  treasures,  attracting 
over  2  mUlirai  vidton  from  all  over  the 
world  each  year. 

Because  Rustimore  to  an  international  "at- 
traction", the  appearance  and  utility  of  the 
paridng  lots,  information  center,  and  con- 
oesdon  areas  are  a  reflection  on  every  dti- 
sen. 

We  heartOy  siq»port  your  proposals  for 
the  expansion  and  upgrading  of  tbe  parking 
lots  at  Mt  Rustimore  and  other  facility  im- 
provements. With  ttie  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  completion  of  ttito  "symbol  of  our 
nation"  Just  a  few  yean  away,  ttie  timing 
for  these  proposed  improvements  to  certain- 
ly appropriate. 

The  Rapid  City  Ctiamlier  and  the  1000 
plus  memtier  firms  we  represent  undoulnt- 
edly  stiare  a  Idas  when  it  comes  to  issues  af- 
fecting RustimOTe.  wtilch  tiaa  been  entrust- 
ed to  our  area's  keeping;  tiowever.  I  bdleve 
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Vbat  oar  coneeiiM  tn  a  good  mmde  of  tbe 
eoDocUre  opinlan  and  rapport  of  tbe  gener- 
tfpobUe. 

We  atrontfly  rapport   your  efforts  azid 
oftar  our  aHtatanee  as  you  deem  beat.  - 
Stakoerdy. 

Dr.  RiCHum  A.  ScHixuaBan. 

Otminnan  of  the  Board. 


tOMAR^OP  SENATOR  PELL 
BEFORE  FAPA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  ooUeacuea  the  eloquent  remarks 
given  recently  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pkll]  before  the 
Ponnosan  Association  for  Public  Af- 
fkiis. 

Over  the  past  year.  I  have  had  the 
dirttaict  lumor  to  serve  with  Senator 
Pbu.  as  honorary  cochairman  of  the 
Committee  for  Democracy  on  Taiwan, 
along  with  the  committee's  two  chair- 
men. Congressmen  Solarz  and  Ijach, 
and  I  commend  my  colleague's  com- 
mitment to  Justice  and  democracy  on 
Taiwan. 

I  recommend  the  insightful  com- 
ments of  Senator  Pxu.  to  my  col- 
leagues which  address  the  critical 
issues  faced  today  by  the  people  of 
Taiwan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tbe  remarks  of  my  good 
trioid.  Senator  Pkll  may  be  inserted 
in  the  Rkobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RaooRO.  as  follows: 

"—«»■»■  TO  IHI  FOIMOSAH  ASSOCIATIOR  FOR 

Public  ArrAiia  bt  Sdutoh  CuuBORm  Pnx 

Dr.  Penc.  Senator  Dm.  distinguished 
guests  from  Taiwan.  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  this  distin- 
guished group  once  again  to  discuss  the 
future  of  Taiwan. 

Ai  many  of  you  may  know,  my  interest  in 
Taiwan  dates  back  to  World  War  n  days.  I 
was  one  of  several  hundred  officen  selected 
at  that  time  for  a  six-month  Intensive 
course  designed  to  prepare  administrators 
for  duty  on  the  island  In  the  event  we  recap- 
tured it  from  the  Japanese.  In  those  days 
we  called  the  island  Formosa,  and  my  views 
on  Taiwan  have  been  greatly  influenced  by 
that  experience. 

Prom  that  experience,  and  from  my  obser- 
vations of  the  events  which  have  unfolded 
in  Taiwan  slnoe  the  end  of  the  war.  I  have 
reached  the  same  condusicHi  enunciated 
very  clearly  by  Dr.  Trong  Chai  in  his  recent 
artlde  entitled  The  Future  of  Taiwan.  Or. 
Chai  coodudes  Uiat  article  with  the  f oUow- 
log  summation-  "Unless  the  future  of 
Taiwan  is  detomined  by  the  people  of 
Taiwan,  there  will  be  no  Just  solution  to  the 
Taiwan  problem." 

I  believe  strongly  that  that  single  state- 
ment should  represent  the  basis  for  Amerl- 
eui  *>«h«fc«wt  and  for  American  policy  to- 
wards Taiwan.  Nothing  is  more  consistent 
with  American  values  than  the  principle 
that  every  people  shall  have  the  right  to 
shape  their  own  destiny. 

Since  I  last  addressed  this  distinguished 
group  m  1964.  I  believe  that  Taiwan  has 
moved  forward  on  that  path  toward  self-de- 
termination. The  two  most  prmnislng  devel- 
opments, as  I  see  It.  have  beat  the  govem- 


■lent's  pledge  to  abolish  martial  law  and  the 
teoent  formation  of  a  vibrant  new  political 
Mrty.  the  Progesslve  Democratic  Party,  or 
PFP.  Let  me  briefly  discuss  each  of  these 
developments  In  turn. 

Tbe    government's    pledge    to    lift    the 
regime  of  martial  law  that  has  suffocated 
political  freedoms  in  Taiwan  is  a  welcome 
gign.  and  the  United  States  will  watch  dose- 
to  see  whether  that  pledge  is  kept.  It  is 
portant  that  we  commend  the  govem- 
lent  for  this  historic  step  as  we  encourage 
lem  to  move  farther  down  the  path  of  de- 
.tintion.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we 
lUst  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by 
^osmetic  changes  which  put  a  new  face  on 
|he  same  reality.  The  end  of  martial  law 
must  bring  real  change. 
Specifically.  American  policymakers  must 

E>r  very  closely  the  Taiwan  govem- 
i  implementation  of  the  new  National 
ty  Act  that  will  replace  martial  law. 
tleither  the  Taiwanese  nor  the  American 
people  can  be  satisfied  with  a  National  Se- 
eiirity  Act  which  simply  gives  martial  law  a 
pew  name.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  by  a  Na- 
tional Security  Act  which  grants  full  politi- 
tal  rights  to  all  political  parties  in  one 
tlause,  but  takes  them  away  in  another. 
Under  the  new  Act,  political  parties  must  be 
niaranteed  full  political  rights. 
T  The  question  of  political  parties  brings  me 
|o  the  second  positive  development  which 
|ias  taken  place  since  the  last  time  I  spoke 
pp  to  you— the  formation  of  the  DPP.  The 
ireatlon  of  the  DPP  last  November  was  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  want  the  Tai- 
wanese people  have  a  greater  voice  In  their 
own  future.  I  hope  the  DPP  members  who 
recently  visited  the  United  States  returned 
home  with  the  message  that  Americans 
^hare  their  vision  of  a  democratic  Taiwan. 
'  The  government  of  Taiwan  should  be 
^redlted  for  the  tolerance  it  has  shown 
toward  the  DPP,  and  Americans  will  be  fol- 
lowing events  with  a  powerful  conviction 
that  this  tolerance  must  continue  if  Taiwan 
1b  to  attain  true  democracy.  The  DPP 
should  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  politl- 
^1  party  and  accorded  full  political  rights. 
I  As  many  of  you  know,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  which  will  replace  martial  law  may 
require  all  political  parties  to  meet  certain 
conditions,  including  the  requirement  that 
they  support  tbe  concept  of  re-unlfication 
with  the  mainland.  There  has  been  some 
ppecxilation  that  this  provision  will  be  used 
as  a  pretext  to  ban  the  DPP.  That  would  be 
a  grave  mistake. 

,  The  position  of  the  DPP  is  clear.  It  does 
hot  call  for  separation;  it  calls  for  self -deter- 
inlnatlon.  It  does  not  say  that  Taiwan 
Should  declare  Its  Independence  from  the 
Mainland;  it  says  the  people  of  Taiwan  must 
be  free  to  determine  their  own  future.  It 
says,  if  the  Taiwanese  people  freely  vote  for 
independence,  the  world  should  respect 
their  Judgment. 

I  fully  support  that  position.  And  because 
X  do,  I  am  proud  to  serve,  with  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, as  an  honorary  co-chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  Democracy  on  Taiwan,  along 
with  Congressmen  Solars  and  Leach,  who 
serve  as  operational  co-chairmen.  America 
was  built  on  the  principle  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  determine  their  own  des- 
Uny.  We  cannot  and  should  not  expect  the 
rralwaneae  people  to  settle  for  anything  less. 
:  I  know  that  members  of  this  fine  organi- 
sation have  made  great  efforts  to  bring  that 
lessage  to  tbe  American  people.  And  your 
i  is  being  heard  in  Congress  and 
faround  the  country. 

I  think  this  year  holds  much  promise  for 
(greater  progress  towards  self-determination 
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in  Taiwan,  and  I  know  tliat  FAPA  will  con- 
tinue Its  energetic  efforts  to  pranote  de- 
mocracy and  a  respect  for  human  rights  on 
that  beautiful  Island.  Therefore,  let  me 
close  Irtth  a  Taiwanese  expression: 

>y  New  Year.  May  this  be  a  prosper- 

may  all  your  seeds  sprout. 
I  might  try  it  in  Taiwanese: 
Klong-hl  Hoat-chaL 


THE  n.S.  MnjTARY  IN 
COTICS  INTE31DICTION 

DIXON.  Mr.  President,  during 
[eration  of  the  drug  bill  last  year, 
iuced  an  amendment  calling  on 
dent  to  utilize  this  Nation's 
of  military  personnel  and 
equipment  to  combat  the  flow  of  ille- 
gal narcotics  into  the  United  States. 

I  eemain  convinced  that  this  Na- 
tion'! military  resources  can  and 
should  be  applied  to  our  efforts  to 
locate  and  interdict  the  flow  of  narcot- 
ics iiito  the  United  States.  The  facts 
supp>rt  these  views.  Mr.  President. 
Conader  what  the  U.S.  military  is  con- 
tribi|ting  today  to  our  interdiction 
effoiit: 

UJS.  Air  Force  has  based  hell- 
in  the  Bahamas,  and  is  cur- 
cooperating  with  the  U.S.  Drug 
ement  Administration  and  the 
ims  Service  to  stem  the  flow 
coming  through  the  Bahamas 
Southeastern  United  States. 
U.S.  Army  is  operating  four 
Blac^hawk  Helicopters  out  of  George- 
town in  the  Bahamas,  providing  man- 
power and  equipment  in  the  southern 
regidn  of  the  target  area. 

The  U.S.  Navy  frequently  Joins  the 
U.S.  jCoast  Guard  in  providing  intelll- 
genc^gathering  shipboard  radar  as 
well  M  E2-C  airlx>me  radar  planes.  Ac- 
to  a  UJ3.  Customs  brief  in 
the  Navy  reports  that  these 
iction  exercises  have  not  com- 
mission readiness. 
.8.  Marine  Corps  is  cooperat- 
dnig  interdiction  by  using  OV- 
10  ridar  planes  in  a  coastal  observa- 
tion mode  to  assist  Cvistoms  In  spot- 
ting suspect  watercraft.  In  addition,  a 
Marine  mobile  radar  unit  is  planned 
for  deployment  in  Oeorgetovm  in  the 
Bahimas  to  assist  in  target  acquisi- 
tion! 

Mi.  President,  my  staff  toured  these 
faculties  and  interviewed  those  U.S. 
milit  ary  personnel  involved  in  narcot- 
ics nterdiction.  The  strong  feeling 
amoig  these  soldiers  was  unanimous 
that  their  participation  in  the  inter- 
dictisn  mission  provided  invaluable 
over  111  training,  and  contributed  sig- 
nlfic  mtly  to  overall  military  readiness. 

I I  elieve  it  is  important  to  recognize, 
Mr.  [^resident,  that  involving  our  mili- 
tary forces  in  narcotics  interdiction 
has  a  positive,  constructive  effect  on 
trah  ing  and  readiness,  by  using  radar 
to  locate  drug  smugglers  at  sea  and  in 
the  air,  and  by  piloting  aircraft  to 
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search  the  many  islands  which  com- 
prise the  Bahamas.  These  young  men 
and  women  in  the  J3S.  military  bene- 
fit from  this  invaluable  training,  Mr. 
President.  As  they  gain  this  experi- 
ence in  radar  and  target  acquisition 
they  assist  in  curbing  the  flow  of  ille- 
gal drugs  which  find  their  way  onto 
the  streets  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  especially 
pleased  to  learn  that  Gen.  John 
Oalvin.  commander  of  the  UJ3.  South- 
em  Command  in  Panama,  requested 
$430,000  to  design  a  "brown  water 
Navy  training  center"  at  the  Southern 
Command.  General  Oalvin  Intends  to 
utilize  our  military  resources  to  patrol 
the  500.000  kilometers  of  rivers 
throughout  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica that  are  frequently  used  by  drug 
runners.  In  addition,  Mr.  President, 
my  staff  received  a  briefing  at  the  UJS. 
Southern  Command,  where  the  offi- 
cers at  headquarters  expressed  their 
willingness  to  provide  military  training 
teams  to  cooperative  nations  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  to  combat  nar- 
cotics production  and  traffic.  These 
training  teams  could  assist  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  and  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Matters  in  develop- 
ing strong,  in-country  paramilitary  an- 
Unarcotics  forces,  trained  by  U.S.  ex- 
perts to  effectively  meet  the  challenge 
of  armed  narcotics  traffickers  and  vast 
areas  of  miirijuana  cultivation. 

The  list  of  U.S.  military  involvement 
in  narcotics  interdiction  goes  on.  Mr. 
President,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate's  Armed  Services  Committee  I 
intend  to  see  that  this  continues.  We 
have  recently  learned  that  Operation 
Blast  Furnace,  which  utilized  U.S. 
military  forces  in  the  cocaine-produc- 
ing nation  of  Bolivia,  may  return  to 
South  America  for  a  repeat  perform- 
ance. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  consider  the  valuable  contri- 
bution the  U.S.  military  can  make  to 
narcotics  Interdiction,  and  the  valua- 
ble trailing  they  receive  while  stem- 
ming the  flow  of  narcotics  into  this 
country. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  LEEDS,  AL 

Mr.  HEPUN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  rise,  today,  to  congratulate 
the  citizens  of  Leeds,  AL  on  the  cen- 
tennial aimiversary  of  the  founding  of 
their  city.  Though  many  festive  events 
have  already  lieen  held  during  the 
month  of  March,  the  actual  100th  an- 
niversary of  Leeds'  incorporation  as  a 
city  is  Monday.  April  27,  1987. 
Throughout  April,  the  citizens  of 
Leeds  will  Join  together  to  celebrate  in 
many  different  ways.  They  will  hold  a 
picnic,  a  Bar-B-Q,  the  Norfolk-South- 
ern Railway  steam  locomotive  will 
stop  at  the  depot,  there  will  be  a  Cen- 
tennial &dl.  and  a  Centennial  Parade, 
among  many,  many  other  events  that, 
I  am  sure,  will  be  both  fun,  and  in- 


structive from  a  historic  standpoint.  I 
know  that  this  will  be  a  time  that  all 
wiU  remember  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Althoiigh  Leeds  was  founded  in  1887. 
it  enjoys  a  rich  history  that  has, 
through  the  years,  been  the  focus  of 
many  historians.  Located  in  the  beau- 
tiful Upper  Cahaba  Valley,  the  site  of 
Leeds  was  surrounded  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  by  Indians.  The  Upper 
Creeks  lived  to  the  east,  the  Cherokees 
to  the  north  and  northeast,  the  lower 
Creeks  to  the  south  and  southeast, 
and  the  Chickasaws  lived  to  the  west 
and  northwest.  None,  however,  lived  in 
the  Upper  Cahaba  Valley  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  valley  and  neighboring 
Jones  Valley  were  set  aside  as  ceremo- 
nial and  hunting  groimds  for  the  four 
Indian  tribes. 

Hernando  DeSoto  was  the  first  out- 
sider to  venture  into  this  region,  when 
he  came  in  1540  searching  the  New 
World  for  gold.  He  stopped  for  a  pro- 
longed visit  with  the  chief  of  the 
Upper  Creek  Tribe  at  Coosa,  near  Tal- 
ladega, and  it  is  believed  that  his 
scouts  explored  the  Cahaba  Valley. 
Needless  to  say.  DeSoto  did  not  find 
the  gold  he  was  searching  for  in  Ala- 
bama. Blind  in  his  greed  to  the  incred- 
ible beauty  of  the  area,  he  moved  on 
met  his  death  near  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Outside  of  stragglers,  missionaries, 
and  other  explorers,  few  settlers  en- 
tered the  valley  until  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  and  his  troops  came  to 
remove  the  Indians  from  Alabama  in 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century. 
While  performing  their  task,  Jackson's 
soldiers  were  greatly  impressed  by  the 
physical  beauty  and  splendor  of  the 
Upper  Cahaba  Valley,  and  after  the 
Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  in  1814. 
many  of  these  soldiers  decided  to 
return,  stake  claims  for  land,  and 
make  this  valley  their  home.  Begin- 
ning around  1815.  small  plots  of  land 
were  cleared,  log  cabins  were  built, 
and  crops  were  planted  in  newly-tilled 
soiL  As  time  passed,  the  f  turns  grew  in 
size,  new  land  was  cleared,  and  homes 
were  enlarged  and  made  more  com- 
fortable. These  stout-hearted  soldlers- 
tumed-farmers  were  the  first  settlers 
of  the  area  where  Leeds  now  stands. 
They  worked  with  great  determination 
to  build  productive  farms,  changing 
the  once  unlcnovm  wilderness  into  a 
thriving  community.  Many  of  their  de- 
scendants still  inhabit  the  area,  and 
share  this  pioneer  spirit,  which  is  an 
identifying  feature  held  by  all  Ala- 
bamians. 

The  history  of  Leeds,  like  many 
other  areas  of  our  State,  took  a  differ- 
ent turn  as  the  industrial  revolution 
began  to  qiread  through  the  South 
after  the  War  Between  the  States. 
The  Cahaba  River  Valley  is  recognized 
as  possessing  a  rich  abudance  of  raw 
materials  and  natural  resources  that 
are  of  great  benefit  to  all  industrial 


development  Indeed,  it  has  been  aald 
that  "Leeds  leads  the  rest  tn  raw  mate- 
rials." Recognizing  these  benefits  that 
the  coal,  iron,  limestone,  shale,  and 
sandstone  deposits  would  have  on  the 
South,  several  far-sighted  busineasmen 
formed  the  Cahaba  Valley  Land  Co. 
on  Septonber  22,  1881.  Although  the 
city  was  not  incorporated  until  6  years 
later,  it  was  already  called  Leeds,  after 
the  city  in  England,  which,  likewise, 
was  first  an  agricultural  center  and 
then  developed  into  an  industrial  area. 
After  the  incorporation,  Leeds  was  on 
Itsvray. 

With  the  outstanding  efforts 
through  the  years  of  many  of  its  citi- 
zens, such  as  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  James  B.  Elliott,  Leeds  has  de- 
veloped into  a  great  city  which  has 
many  opportunities  to  offer.  There  is 
a  great  sense  of  community  spirit  in 
Leeds  which  pervades  all  efforts  and 
concerns.  The  citizens  share  a  common 
bond  and  a  sence  of  family.  When  vlst- 
ing  the  city,  one  can  immediately 
sense  the  hospitality,  and  can  under- 
stand why  the  people  of  Leeds  take 
such  pride  in  their  home. 

For  100  years,  Leeds  has  been  devoir 
ed  to  the  enrichment  and  happiness  of 
the  lives  of  its  citizens.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful place  to  live  and  to  visit.  Further- 
more, it  is  dedicated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  State.  The  events  which 
have  been  scheduled  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  Leeds  are  truly  mag- 
nificent, and  I  Imow  that  all  citizens, 
whether  they  are  able  to  participate  or 
not,  will  be  filled  with  a  great  sense  of 
pride  as  their  heritage  and  their  past 
achievements  and  accomplishments 
are  remembered  and  recognized. 

Tet,  this  centennial  anniversary  is 
not  merely  a  birthday  celebration. 
Rather,  it  offers  the  citizens  of  Leeds 
an  opportimity  to  formulate  plans  and 
dreams  for  the  future.  Keeping  one 
foot  firmly  entrenched  in  their 
present  and  past,  the  citizens  of  Leeds 
can  step  forward  to  an  even  more  suc- 
cessful future.  The  children  of  today 
will  be  planning  for  the  sesqiiicenten- 
nial  celebration  of  Leeds  in  Just  50 
short  years.  The  dreams  of  today  will 
grow,  take  shape,  and  mature  between 
now  and  then.  During  this  centennial 
celebration,  as  the  citizens  of  Leeds 
celebrate  their  heritage  together,  I 
urge  them  to  also  dream  together  of 
their  future  and  then  put  those 
dreams  to  woilt. 

In  the  years  to  come,  I  know  that 
Leeds  will  make  these  dreams  a  reali- 
ty, offering  even  more  to  its  people, 
our  State  and  our  Nation.  Leeds  truly 
does  lead  the  rest,  because  of  the 
spirit,  the  drive  and  the  determination 
of  its  citizens.  I  am  proud  to  represent 
the  people  of  Leeds,  and  look  forward 
to  working  with  them  to  achieve  their 
goals.  In  this  effort,  we  will  see  even 
greater  progress  than  ever  lief  ore. 
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BIIJ.  TOJPMBgRVB  THE  knd  SuKmrt.  I 

DBnBMSB  IMDOSTRIAL  BASE         MKHMttrfUty  for 

lir.  DDCON.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb-  ^^  "^leB 
maiy  31,  X  took  the  floor  to  raise  con- 
■toot  our  detcriorstlnc  defense 
bus.  Stawe  that  thne.  I  have 
oomments  tntn  several 
ome  good  discussions  have 
taken  plaee  and  some  good  issues  have 
been  limmiht  to  the  fore. 

It  stlU  smsarn  me  that  in  these 
united  States,  the  stnmgest  country 
in  the  waM,  our  national  defense  op- 
ttons  are  driven  by  the  capabilities  of 
our  industrial  base,  rather  than 
having  a  national  defense  industrial 
poUey  toivard  which  our  defense  pro- 
duction capabilities  are  driven. 

The  Untted  States  Is  dependent  on 
foreign  manufacturing  in  many  essen- 
tial defense  industries.  We  regularly 
tanprat  lower  grade  products  for  use  by 
our  military  personnel,  products  that 
are  dumped  on  the  U.S.  market.  In 
some  wswitlil  areas,  we  may  be  com- 
pletely unable  to  rapidly  increase  pro- 
duction to  meet  emergency  needs. 
This  worries  me.  I  know  that  I  am  not 
the  only  Member  of  this  prestigious 
body  who  is  troubled  by  this  situa- 
tion— this  crisis. 

There  have  been  numerous  studies 
and  dtoeuailons  of  these  concerns. 
While  I  do  not  dilute  the  value  of 
these  initiatives.  I  beUeve  that  it  is 
high  time  that  we  stopped  simply 
studytng.  and  started  acting  to  resolve 
the  protdems  of  the  deteriorating  in- 
dustrial base. 

During  the  recess,  I  will  be  circulat- 
ing, for  comments,  a  discussion  draft 
of  a  UU  to  preserve  the  defense  indus- 
trial base.  There  are  a  numl>er  of  good 
ideas  in  this  discussion  draft.  Some  of 
the  measures  offered  to  provide  a  level 
playing  field  for  dinnestic  contractors 
and  subotmtractors  are:  The  ref ocus  of 
e»iBting  training  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  industrial  base;  the  inclu- 
sion of  quality  as  a  criterion  for  the 
award  of  a  defense  contract  by  maUng 
state  of  the  art  technology  standard  in 
the  bidding  process;  the  assurance  of 
domestic  sourdng  at  the  prime  and 
subcontractor  levels  liefore  the 
number  of  UJB.  suppliers  falls  to  a  crit- 
ical level;  the  vpUcatlon  of  liquid 
damages  and  restrictions  on  govern- 
ments and  companies  found  to  be 
dumping  OT  subsidiztng  products  In  the 
n.S.  market;  integration  of  Govern- 
ment and  Industrial  resources  at  the 
design,  production,  and  inventory 
stages. 

Without  providing  the  discussion 
draft  in  its  entirety,  these  are  some  of 
the  major  provisions.  Many  of  these 
Iffovisions  exist  in  one  form  or  an- 
other in  the  regulations  of  some  of  our 
agendee.  However,  they  are  seldom  en- 
forced. As  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Defense  In- 
dustry and  Technology  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee  on   Readiness.    Sustainabillty 


un  assuming  the  re- 
legislation  to  enforce 
to  assure  that  our 
jonoe  mighty  industrial  base  is  pre- 
served. 

I  want  to  ensure  that  this  Nation 
jhas  the  ability  to  surge  into  produc- 
jtion  in  emergencies.  I  want  to  feel  con- 
|f  Ident  that  we  can  defend  ourselves 
land  our  allies  if  necessary.  I  want  the 
IDnlted  States  to  retain  its  position  as 
Ian  industrial  giant. 


OBTTINO  THE  EDGE  IN 
EDUCATION 

{  Bfr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  com- 
|>etltlveness  is  an  intriguing  word  and 
needs  our  careful  definition  as  we 
ktrive  now  to  make  the  United  States 
more  effective  in  an  increasingly  com- 
betitive  world.  We  need  to  talk  and 
Ihlnk  of  many  forces  and  many  places, 
^r  one  important  force,  when  we  talk 
^bout  competing  with  the  Japanese, 
we  look  at  a  nimiber  of  factors:  trade 
practices,  industrial  policies,  standard 
nf  living,  and  patterns  of  saving  and 
Investment.  One  aspect  we  cannot  ne- 
glect is  education,  and  one  figure  is 
telling:  Japan  has  only  half  as  many 
people  as  the  United  States,  yet  they 
graduate  twice  as  many  engineers. 
Bow  does  this  affect  our  competitive 
balance? 

Dr.  Earl  H.  Dowell.  dean  of  the  Engi- 
neering School  of  Duke  University,  ad- 
dressed this  question  in  his  testimony 
before  a  recent  field  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee.  Dr.  Dowell 
talked  about  the  relative  strengths 
and  weaknesses  the  American  and  Jap- 
anese systems  of  education,  as  well  as 
fibout  the  rewards  and  incentives  that 
Industries  offer  for  continued  learn- 
ing. He  offers  valuable  advice  about 
jtipping  the  education  scales  in  our 
tavor. 

{  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricoro  Dr.  DoweU's  re- 
pnarlLB. 

j  There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRD.  ss  follows: 

I  THK  URCT)  SIAISS  AMD  Japab  im  Ecohokic 
AMD  EDOCATIORAIi  COMrailTIOH 

(By  Earl  H.  Dowell.  Duke  University) 
The  balance  of  trade  deficit  with  the  Jap- 
anese, not  to  mention  the  Canadians  and 
the  Europeans,  Is  a  sore  subject  with  most 
American  policy  makers.  Many  recognize 
the  economic  competition  for  what  it  is:  the 
most  serious  competition  the  United  States 
has  faced  in  several  generations.  And  the 
Japanese  know,  even  Prime  Mlnlter  Naka- 
sone  is  so  Impolitic  as  to  state  publicly,  that 
ithey  are  winning  this  competition. 

Several  reasons  have  been  dted  for  the 
Japanese  success  including  cultural  differ- 
ences, Americans  unwilling  to  live  within 
their  present  means,  and  unfair  Japanese 
trade  practices.  Here  we  focus  on  one  aspect 
|of  the  competition,  and  possibly  the  most 
jlmportant  factor,  the  educational  systems  in 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 


American  Unlvosity  system  has  few 
in  scope  or.  at  its  best,  in  quality. 
There  must  be  several  doaen  American  Utal- 
verstltes  of  the  quality  of  Kyoto  and  Tokyo 
titles,  the  two  best  in  Japan.  But  the 
workf  oroe  is  better  educated  and 
more  hlcfaly  motivated.  How 
I  oome  about? 

lenerally  agreed  that  the  Japanese 
superior  elementary  and  secondary 
system.  It  is  not  rcaaonaUe  to 
.  Atu«rican  Universities  can  over- 
come in  four  years  the  shortoomlngs  of  the 
previous  twelve.  Bloreover  to  both  coimtrles 
nearl^  half  (slightly  leas  In  the  VS.  and 
more[ln  Japan)  of  the  workforce  never  have 
a  ful^Ulng  University  experience. 

The  reward  for  superior  performance  in 
seoonjdary  education  In  Japan  Is  high  as  is 
well  snown:  by  contrast  the  Japanese  Uni- 
versity has  traditionally  served  as  a  gate- 
keeper for  industry  and  the  business  world. 
In  Jitoan.  the  University  one  attends  is  de- 
termined by  one's  performance  in  secondary 
'  and  the  company  wl>ere  one  will  be 
Is  determined  by  the  University 
A  late  bloomer  In  Japan  is  at  a 
;  disadvantage! 

perhaps  the  most  significant  differ^ 
I  In  the  educational  systems  of  the 
States  and  Japan,  at  least  phllo- 
ly.  Is  at  the  post-graduate  level.  In 
^nlted  States,  the  best  and  the  brlght- 
I  on  to  some  form  of  post  graduate  edu- 
catioii  in  large  numbers.  To  law  school,  to 
medical  school  to  business  school  and,  yes, 
even  |to  graduate  school  in  the  arts,  sciences 
and  engineering.  Each  year  in  the  United 
States  we  prcxluce  new  graduates  in  ap- 
proxtaately  these  numbers,  35,000  lawyers, 
15,00f>  pliysidans,  250.000  bachelors  degrees 
In  bminess,  TOJKM  masters  degrees  in  busi- 
ness tICBA),  70,000  bachelors  degrees  in  en- 
gineering, 18,000  master  degrees  in  engi- 
neerihg,  and  3,000  Ph.D.  degrees  in  engi- 
neering and  another  3,000  in  the  physical 
sciences. 

What  are  the  Japaneae  doing?  In  round 
numbers,  they  produce  500  lawyers,  1,100 
physjdans,  100,000  bachelors  degrees  In 
buslTiess.  there  is  no  comparable  MBA  in 
Japan,  70,000  bachelors  degrees  in  engineer- 
ing, 8,000  masters  degrees  In  engineering, 
600  PhD.  degrees  in  engineering,  and  600 
i  degrees  in  the  physical  sciences. 
St  do  we  conclude  from  all  this?  The 
are  comparable  only  in  the 
of  bachelor  degrees  in  engineering, 
^urse,  the  Japanese  population  is  ap- 
»tely  one  half  that  of  the  United 
and  one  should  double  all  the  Japa- 
Dumbers  to  obtain  a  per  capita  compar- 
On  that  basis  the  Japanese  are  well 
ahead  In  bachelors  degrees  in  engineering, 
but  still  well  behind  in  other  areas  especial- 
ly la4,  medicine  and  business.  Ihus  if  supe- 
i^uml)ers  in  graduate  education  especial- 
medicine  and  business  (and  most 
i  believe  superior  quality  as  well)  is  the 
|or  America  to  win  the  competition,  we 
I  tiave  won  long  ago.  But  apparently  it 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
|apaneae  workforce  is  not  well  educat- 
Is  a  matter  of  being  educated  dlffer- 

i  Japanese  system  has  a  real  advantage 
at  we  would  call  In  the  United  States, 
suing  education,  it  is  an  education  pro- 
I  by  challenging  assignments  from  one's 
er  and  it  is  being  rewarded  for  one's 
contslbutlon  to  the  team  effort  at  the  XYZ 
corporation   rather   than   one's   credential 


from  ABC  univeisity.  It  also  Is  being  given 
one  or  two  years  in  America  or  Europe  at 
fun  salary  idus  a  living  aUowanoe  to  learn 
about  anitf***'  culture  (even  if.  as  one  may 
perceive,  an  Inferior  one),  to  improve  one's 
foreUm  language  skills  (after  having  had 
eight  years  of  ItaiJiah  and  two  years  of  an- 
other foreign  language)  and,  to  tiave  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  a  foreign  scholar 
(usually  in  engineering  or  science).  All  of 
tills  Is  being  done  not  to  receive  a  credential 
or  degree  (that  might  lead  to  a  greater  po- 
tential for  employer  mobility  in  the  West- 
ern World),  but  to  transfer  technology  In 
the  most  effecUve  and  perhaps  the  only  ef- 
fective way  it  can  be  transferred,  from  one 
person  to  another. 

By  contrast,  consider  the  American 
system  of  continuing  education.  Often  it  Is 
focused  on  a  credential  or  degree  without 
too  much  attention  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
program.  Geographical  convenience  Is  a 
strong  factor  in  program  selection.  The  goal 
of  the  studenU/employees  is  frequently  to 
enhance  theb'  mobility  in  the  marketplace. 
Many  times  there  is  an  unhealthy  tension 
between  the  employer  who  is  providing  the 
fi««.M»t»i  support  for  continuing  education 
(and  who  may  have  used  ttiis  t)enefit  in  re- 
cruiting the  employee)  and  the  employee 
who  looks  to  continuing  education  as  a  way 
of  leaving  an  undesirable  situation  or 
moving  on  to  a  more  attractive  one.  Only  oc- 
casionally do  employer  and  employee  agree 
that  this  educaticmal  experience  is  being 
pursued  to  improve  the  employee's  produc- 
tivity in  tils  present  position. 

TO  CHANOI  TBS  COUBSX  OP  THS  COimTITIOS 

Is  all  lost?  No,  surely  not.  We  are  fortu- 
nate by  circumstance  of  natural  material  re- 
sources to  have  an  inherent  advantage  with 
respect  to  both  the  Europeans  and  Japa- 
nese. But  our  most  valuable  resources,  as 
well  as  theirs,  is  people.  And  we  neglect 
their  education  at  our  periL 

Then,  wliat  to  do?  Fortunately,  if  not  alto- 
gether consciously,  we  have  already  done 
some  things  to  our  long  term  national  bene- 
nt.  And  there  are  certain  demographic 
trends  which  are  favorable  to  our  cause. 

As  Prime  Minister  Nakaaone  has  so  indeli- 
cately pointed  out.  Americans  have  often 
been  in  turmoil  with  respect  to  ethnic 
groups  and  their  stotus  in  our  society.  He 
has  further  noted  the  advantage  that  Japan 
enjoys  by  way  of  having  a  more  homoge- 
nous society.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  a 
large  segment  of  Japanese  society  with  fully 
half  the  talent  and  energy  which  is  In  quiet 
tension  with  the  other  half.  Japan  has  yet 
to  face  the  challenge  of  fully  according 
women  their  equal  place  In  Japanese  socie- 
ty. America,  for  all  its  faults,  has  done  much 
better. 

On  another  front,  the  Japanese  popula- 
tion is  aging  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  ours. 
Age  may  bring  wlsdon  (as  I  get  older  I  like 
to  ttiink  80),  but  it  surely  slows  down  the  ss- 
sembly  line  worker.  And  robotics,  folklore  to 
the  contrary,  tias  not  replaced  the  manual 
worker  in  Japan.  Also  the  rdaUvely  earUer 
retirement  age  in  Japan  compared  to  Amer- 
ica is  a  challenge  for  them.  Recognizing  all 
this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  recent  news  ac- 
counts talk  of  plans  for  retirement  commu- 
nities for  Japanese  retirees  in  other  coun- 
tries In  order  to  minlmtee  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting this  expanding  older  population. 
Wai  the  tradition  minded  Japanese  accept 
this? 

But  do  we  need  to  depend  solely  upon  Ji^ 
anese  to  lose  the  competition  by  some  mis- 
calculation or  can  we  talte  steps  to  win  it? 
Here  are  some  possibilities. 


Emphaatse  performance,  not  oertihcatea, 
at  every  educational  level  including  continu- 
ing education. 

Strengthen  ttie  ties  lietween  industry  and 
academic  We  are  not  or  should  not  he  en- 
emies. Indeed  the  Japanese  are  coming  to 
America  to  leam  how  we  have  developed 
good  working  relationBhlps  between  univer- 
sity and  corporation.  But  we  can  and  must 
do  better. 

The  Federal  Oovemment,  rhetoric  to  the 
contrary,  is  unlikely  to  play  any  significant 
role  in  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
But  those  of  us  in  the  some  3.000  ooUcges 
and  universities  in  ttiis  country  can  speak 
up  for  the  importance  of  our  colleagues  In 
the  earlier  years  of  education  and  their  pro- 
grams. We  can  support  that  local  bond  issue 
and  suggest  that  a  local  or  state  tax  to  sup- 
port education  might  tie  in  order.  In  short, 
those  of  us  with  tenure  in  unlveralttes  could 
use  our  precious  academic  freedom  to  sup- 
port something  Important  and  unpopular 
that  others  may  not. 

No  dout>t  there  are  additional  steps  we 
can  take,  but  whatever  we  do  we  must  do  it 
together.  For  in  the  final  analysis  the  Japa- 
nese are  not  the  problem:  as  Pogo  reminds 
us,  it  is  you  and  me. 


SIOUX  NATION  ACT 


Mr.  PRES8LER  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  restate  my  posi- 
tion on  a  particular  piece  of  legislation 
which  could  have  a  momentous  impact 
on  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota. 
This  statement  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  bQl.  My  remarks  are  to  express 
continued  opposition  to  S.  705,  the 
Sioux  Nation  Black  Hills  Act.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  two  wrongs  don't 
make  a  right.  This  adage  is  as  true 
today  as  the  day  it  was  coined,  snd  it 
Kptis  applies  to  the  legislation  which 
was  introduced  on  March  10.  1987,  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

This  bill  has  been  resurrected  from 
the  99th  Congress,  where  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  but  never  reported  out. 
On  July  17,  1985,  the  date  of  original 
introduction.  I  made  a  statement  on 
the  Senate  fl(x>r  in  opposition  to  this 
bill.  My  statement  explained  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Sioux  claim,  and  my  efforts 
to  assist  the  Sioux  in  obtaining  a  fair 
settlement.  While  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  supported  efforts 
to  waive  res  Judicata  and  allow  the 
Sioux  to  bring  another  suit.  Indeed, 
portions  of  my  speech  were  quoted  in 
Justice  Blackmim's  majority  opinion 
explaining  the  decision  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  United  Statet  v.  5ioux 
Nation  of  Indian*,  448  U.S.  371.  394 
(1980).  The  Supreme  Court  then  held 
that  the  Sioux  were  entitled  to  a  set- 
tteineut  for  the  taking  of  the  Black 
Hills  without  Just  compensation.  I  be- 
lieve that  U.S.  V.  Siovx  Nation  of  Indi- 
an*. 448  XJB.  371,  394  (1980)  is  the 
final  dimoeition  of  this  issue. 

The  Sioux  Nation  Black  Hills  Act  is 
a  bill  to  return  the  Black  Hills  to  the 
Sioux  Nation  and  restore  the  Great 
Sioux  Reservation  of  1868.  The  bQl 
has  been  purported  as  the  righting  of 


an  old  wnmg.  and  the  reatwmtlop  of 
the  Sioux  identify  and  rdiglous  meoea. 
It  Is  not.  The  proponents  of  this  legls- 
laticm  daim  that  it  only  conveys  Fed- 
eral land,  and  that  the  rights  of  prl- 
vate  land  owners,  are  fully  protected. 
It  does  not  do  this.  This  ssf  rtion  is  a 
myth  and  a  grmve  mlsooDBeptioa.  I 
have  asked  the  legal  division  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  to 
conduct  an  indepth  analysis  of  the  bill 
which  will  likely  reveal  serious  in- 
fringements on  the  rights  of  private 
landowners  in  the  reestablished  area. 

This  bill  does  not  convey  only  feder- 
ally held  lands.  As  part  of  the  exten- 
sive compensation  measiues  provided 
to  the  Sioux  in  this  bill,  all  Federal 
lands  are  conveyed  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  to  undertake  to  pur- 
chase or  otherwise  acquire  State  and 
privately  held  lands  within  the  rees- 
tablished area.  Referring  to  sections  8 
and  9  of  S.  705,  entitled  the  status  of 
private  lands  and  exchange  of  lands, 
respectively.  It  is  sUted  that  "the 
Sioux  Nation  shall  have  a  right  of  re- 
fusal to  purchase  privately  held  lands 
within  the  area  described."  Nowhere 
in  the  bill  is  it  provided  that  private 
landowners,  including  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  are  guaranteed  any 
such  right  with  regards  to  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  ownership  of  their  land. 

Spedfically  speaking,  section  9<b)  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
"Immediately  and  diligently  undertake 
to  acquire,  by  exchange,  those  lands 
held  by  the  State  of  South  DakoU  at 
Bear  Butte."  What  about  the  rights  of 
South  Dakota?  Has  the  State  no  right 
of  refusal  in  this  matter?  South  Dako- 
ta's State  park  at  Bear  Butte  is  a  beau- 
tiful spot  in  the  BladL  Hills,  which  is 
there  for  the  enjoyment  of  aU.  If  this 
bill  is  made  law.  South  Dakota  would 
be  toTced  to  convey  land,  not  Federal 
land,  which  it  currently  owns,  devoid 
of  the  right  to  say.  "Sorry,  no  sale." 
And  this  is  only  the  beginning. 

The  Sioux  Nation  would  have  the 
first  right  of  refusal  to  purchase  pri- 
vately held  lands  within  the  reestab- 
lished areas.  Period.  No  qualifying  lan- 
guage or  exceptions  are  mentioned  for 
this  provision.  Let  us  consider  an  ex- 
ample of  how  this  provision  would  be  a 
travesty  of  Justice  for  a  private  land 
owner— a  land  owner  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  abrogation  of  the  Fort 
Laramie  Treaty  of  1868  and  the  dlaio- 
lution  of  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation. 
Perhi4>s  there  is  a  rancher  who  owns 
some  gracing  land  within  t^e  area  to 
be  reestablished  under  ownership  of 
the  Sioux  Nation.  This  rancher  may 
be  nearing  retirement  and  wish  to  sell 
his  land  to  his  son,  who  has  worked 
with  h«m,  thus  keeping  the  land  and 
the  ranching  operation  In  the  family. 
The  Sioux  Nation  Act  would  demand 
that  the  Sioux  be  given  the  first  op- 
portunity to  buy  this  land.  The  first 
ri^t  of  refusal  to  purchase  this  land 
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vould  be  hdd  Iqr  the  Skraz.  negatiiig 
•ny  right  by  the  landowner  to  lell  the 
land  to  hie  aoB.  if  he  ao  ehooaes. 

lir.  Prealdent,  I  faO  the  aee  how  the 
Sioux  win  obtain  Juatiee  by  depriving 
othera  of  their  rli^ta.  It  haa  been  le- 
gally detannlned  that  the  Blac^  HOls 
were  taken  from  the  Slouz  without 
Juat  eompenaatlon,  and  oompenaatlon. 
whidi  now  totala  $186  million,  has 
been  awarded.  Thia  legialation  is  negll- 
lent  in  Ita  attemi>t8  to  protect  the 
rii^ta  of  private  land  holders.  I  urge 
my  coUeaguea  to  carefully  consider 
the  lureoedent  8.  705  would  establish, 
and  the  consequences  of  such  an 
action. 
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PAUBINO  TO  RSCOONIZE 
AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  NICKIJiB.  Mr.  President,  today, 
in  honor  of  Prlaoner  of  War  Recogni- 
tion Day.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  several  passages  from  a 
book  written  by  an  Oklahoman  many 
of  ua  were  fortunate  enotigh  to  have 
known,  the  late  Howard  E.  Rutledge,  a 
retired  Navy  Captain 

Howard's  book.  "In  Ihe  Presence  of 
Mine  Enemies,"  was  written  after  his 
ordeal  as  an  American  prisoner  of  war 
in  Vietnam  from  1966  to  1973.  On  No- 
vember S8.  1966.  during  a  mission  to 
destroy  a  strategic  bridge  in  North 
Vietnam  his  plane  was  shot  out  from 
under  him.  He  survived  the  parachute 
drop,  and  much  later  recaUed: 

I  had  coae  dose  to  death  so  mmny  times 
In  that  one  day  and  each  time  I  had  felt  the 
hand  of  Qod.  Flcturea  flooded  my  mind:  the 
plane  e^plndhiK  into  a  ball  of  flame  mo- 
ments after  I  had  ejected— ahots  stnaAng  by 
me.  maUnc  holes  In  my  parachute— the 
crowd  of  ancry  men  *»— *«'Tf  and  M<*«"g  me, 
intent  uptm  my  death— that  unforgettable 
face  twisted  by  anger  and  by  war,  running 
at  me  with  the  maty  lance— the  medic— the 
mrnmimtr.  the  old  man.  I  waa  a  prisoner  of 
war.  I  had  no  idea  what  my  fate  would  be, 
but  the  Lord  hSd  made  Hlmaelf  abundantly 
clear.  He  was  there  with  me  in  the  presence 
of  my  enemlea.  and  I  breathed  my  second 
prayer  of  thanks  that  day. 

Howard  survived  his  7  year  ordeal  of 
torture,  humiliation,  and  starvation 
because  of  his  unwavering  faith,  the 
love  he  felt  for  his  f amUy  and  the  love 
he  knew  they  had  for  him.  and  his 
pride  in  being  an  American.  BCany  of 
his  colleagues  were  not  as  fortunate. 

Mr.  President,  we  pause  today  to  rec- 
ognise and  thank  those  veterans  who, 
linoe  the  beginning  of  this  Nation's 
history,  endured  not  only  separation 
frcaa  their  country  and  their  families, 
but  unspeakable  terror  at  the  hands  of 
our  enemies  and  separation  from  their 
comradea  in  arms  as  prisoners  of 
war.  We  should  also  recognize  their 
courageous  families  and  friends  who 
never  st<«>ped  waiting  for  their  safe 
return. 

It  saddens  me  deeply  that  there  are 
still  famflies  and  friends  hoping  and 
praying  for  2.417  service  members  who 
are  stfll  unaccounted  for  after  the 


war.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
several  minutes  today  and  be 
for  thoae  of  our  POWs  who 
returned  h<mie  and  to  pray  for 
(|he  return  of  those  still  missing. 


omi 
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SUPPORT  FOR  THE  BROAD  IN- 
I  TERPRETATION  OF  THE  ABM 
TREATY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
Dort  President  Reagan's  broad  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  because 
a  is  the  legally  correct  interpretation, 
dnd  it  is  absolutely  vital  to  American 
national  security.  We  need  to  deploy 
Ident  Reagan's  strategic  defense 
Itiative  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  ABM 
,ty  is  the  only  way  to  develop  and 
the  SDI  so  that  we  can  deploy  it. 
The  Soviets  are  flagrantly  violating 
t^e  ABM  Treaty,  with  their  Kras- 
dosrarsk  radar.  The  Soviets  actually 
qven  admit  that  the  Krasnoyarsk 
is  a  violation,  accordtaig  to  re- 
tly  declassified  CIA  information. 
United  States  could  exercise  its 
to  abrogate  the  ABM  Treaty  In 
I  believe  that  we  need  to 
bate  United  States  ABM  Treaty  ab- 
igation  as  a  proportionate  response 
to  Soviet  break  out  from  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

ISi.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  two  documents 
8  ipporting  the  broad  interpretation  be 
Grinted  in  the  Record,  so  that  they 
(fm  be  available  to  the  Congress,  the 
iress,  and  the  American  people: 

First,    statement    of    Abraham    D. 

Sofaer  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 

Committee,  October  22, 1985. 

Second,  statement  of  Abraham  D. 

ifaer  to  the  Joint  hearing  of  the 

,te  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 

ons  and  Judiciary  Committee,  March 

26,  1987. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
HscoRD,  as  follows: 
Statd(kiit  op  Abrahax  D.  Sopakr,  iMtua. 

AaVJSOL,  XJJ8.  DXPAKTlIKIfT  OP  Stati 

I      (Source:  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

f'Current  PoUcy,"  No.  765  (October  1985)) 

IThls  Is  my  first  appearance  before  your 
otunmittee.  I  am  honored  by  your  invitation 
t^  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Bfiissile  Treaty  with  respect  to  so-called 
ftiture  ABM  systems  or  components,  includ- 
ing some  contemplated  as  part  of  the  Stra- 
t^c  Defense  InltiaUve. 

The  ABM  Treaty  is  an  important  element 
of  our  strategic  arms  control  structure. 
\  rhen  the  President  first  announced  the 
S  DI  program  in  March  1983.  he  made  clear 
t  >at  it  would  be  conducted  "consistent  with 

0  jr  obligatlfflis  [under]  the  ABM  Treaty." 

1  his  commitment  has  been  maintained.  The 
l  nited  States  has  scrupulously  compiled 
^  ith  the  treaty,  notwithstanding  such  clear 
Soviet  violations  of  it  as  the  Krasnoyarsk 
i^dar  station. 

I    aaoAS  vs.  Basraiciiva  nrmnuRATioii 
'  Soviet  violations  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the 

Siplementation  of  our  SDI  program,  and 
e  ongoing  anna  negotiations  at  Geneva  re- 


but 


caused  various  agoieies  to  eonalrter 
than  ever  before  the  ap- 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
to  future  or  "ezoUc"  systems, 
mean  defensive  systems  and  oom- 
that  use  devices  baaed  im  tech- 
not  understood  in  1973  when  the 
was  negotiated  and  that  are  capable 
Ituting  for  ABM  interceptor  mla- 
tuncheis,  and  radars.  This  ezamlna- 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  reading 
|ABM  Treaty  that  would  allow  the  de- 
velopi^ent  and  testing  of  such  systems 
baaed  i  on  physical  principles  other  than 
thoae  hnderstood  hx  1972  is  wholly  Justified. 
At  t|ie  same  time,  however,  I  want  to  em- 
phasise a  critical  point  made  by  Secretary 
Shults  in  his  speech  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treat!  Assembly  last  week:  "[Olur  SDI  le- 
aeardn  program  has  been  structured  and,  as 
the  Prealdent  has  reaffirmed  [on  October 
11],  will  continue  to  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  a  restrictive  Interpretaton  of  the 
treatyjs  obligations."  Secretary  Shults  as- 
sured lour  NATO  allies  of  "(olur  commit- 
ment to  pursue  the  program  as  currently 
structared.  which  is  consistent  with  a  re- 
strictite  interpretation  of  our  obligations 
under  the  ABM  Treaty."  Accordingly,  he  de- 
scribed the  debate  over  the  two  interpretar 
tions  as  "moot."  The  issue  may  have  practi- 
cal significance  only  when  the  SDI  program 
led  the  point  at  which  questions  re- 
the  feasibility  of  strategic  defense 
in  answered  and  engineertaig  devel- 
with  a  view  to  deployment,  be- 
real  option. 

well  aware  when  I  began  my  work 
issue  that  several  officials  associated 
ke  SALT  I  [strategic  arms  limitation 
[negotiations  and  others  still  in  the 
goverdment  had  advanced  the  view  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  unambiguous  in  its  treat- 
ment of  such  future  systems.  They  argued 
that  article  V  of  the  treaty  forbids  develop- 
ment, testing,  or  deployment  of  any  future 
ABM  systems  and  components  other  than 
those  that  are  fixed  land-based.  They  read 
Statement  D  as  relevant  only  to 
fixed  land-baaed  systems  and  components, 
that  it  permits  "creation"  of  such 
and  conumnents  when  they  are 
baaed  Ion  "other  physical  principles"  but 
conditions  their  deployment  on  agreement 
between  the  parties  on  specific  limitations. 
Other!  persons  were  contending,  however, 
that  this  "restrictive"  view  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  based  on  unilateral  assertions  by 
U.S.  negotiators,  that  the  treaty  is  ambigu- 
ous; and  that  the  negotiating  record  sup- 
ports a  broader  view  of  our  freedom  to  de- 
velop, test,  and  deploy  future  sjrstems. 

My  study  of  the  treaty  led  me  to  conclude 
that  its  language  is  ambiguous  and  can  more 
reasoimbly  be  read  to  support  a  broader  in- 
terpretation. An  examination  of  the  three 
provis^ns  primarily  at  issue  will  demon- 
strate Why  this  is  so. 

Arti^e  nd)  defines  an  "ABM  system"  as 
"a  system  to  coimter  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles o^  their  elements  in  flight  trajectory, 
currently  consisting  or'  ABM  interceptor 
missies,  ABM  launchers,  and  ABM  radars. 

Artl^e  V(l)  provides  that  the  parties 
agree  ''not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  ABM 
systems  or  components  which  are  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land- 
based.? 

Agreed  Statement  D.  a  side  agreement 
that  a^mpanles  the  treaty,  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  order  to  Insure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gation* not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and 
their  oomponents  except  as  provided  in  Artl- 


da  m  of  the  Treaty,  the  Parttes  agree  that 
in  the  event  ABM  systems  based  on  other 
physical  prtodples  and  inrhidlng  oompo- 
nenU  capable  of  substituting  for  AMB  taiter- 
oeptor  -'«-^'*'  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars  are  created  In  the  future,  specific 
Umltattona  on  such  systems  and  their  com- 
ponents would  be  subject  to  dlsraisBlon  in  ac- 
cordance with  Artkde  xm  and  agreement 
in  aooordanoe  with  Article  XIV  of  the 
Treaty. 

The  restrictive  interpretation  rests  on  the 
piemiae  that  article  V(I)  is  dear  on  its  face: 
It  says  no  deployment  of  "ABM  systems  or 
oomponents"  other  thsn  those  that  are 
fixed  land-baaed.  But  this  language  does  not 
settle  the  issue  of  the  article's  applicability 
to  future  systems  and  components.  That 
issue  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"ABM  systems  or  omiponents":  is  that 
phrase  limited  to  systems  and  components 
baaed  on  then-current  technology,  or  does  it 
also  include  those  baaed  on  future  technolo- 
gy? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  one 
must  turn  to  the  definition  of  "ABM 
system"  in  article  n<l).  Proponents  of  the 
restrictive  view  contend  that  this  definition 
is  functionaL  anything  ever  conceived  that 
could  serve  the  function  of  countering  stra- 
tegic missilea  in  flight  falls  within  the  defl- 
nitl<m.  These  persons  argue  that  the  three 
components  identified  in  that  paragraph— 
missUes,  launchers,  and  radars— are  merely 
listed  as  the  elements  that  an  ABM  system 
is  "currently  consisting  of  and  that  all 
future  conuxmenta  of  a  system  that  satisfies 
the  functional  definition  are  also  covered  by 
artide  11(1).  Only  when  armed  with  these 
meanings  can  proponents  rely  on  article 
V(l)  as  a  ban  on  development,  testing,  and 
deployment  of  all  nonfixed,  land-based  sys- 
tems or  components,  whether  current  or 
future. 

SHOKTOOMIHGS  OP  TKX  BXSTHICTIVX 

mraarRRATioM 
This  reading  of  the  treaty  is  plausible,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  reasonable  reading;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  serious  shortcomings.  The 
premise  that  artide  nd)  defines  "ABM 
syston"  in  a  functional  manner,  meant  to 
indude  all  future  systems  aiul  components, 
is  difficult  to  sustain.  The  provision  can 
more  reasonably  be  read  to  mean  that  the 
systems  contemplated  by  the  treaty  are 
those  that  serve  the  f  imctlons  described  and 
that  currently  consist  of  the  listed  compo- 
nents. The  treaty's  other  provisions  consist- 
ently use  the  phrases  "ABM  system"  and 
"components"  in  contexts  that  reflect  that 
the  puties  were  referring  to  systems  and 
components  baaed  on  known  technology. 

Artide  11(2),  for  example,  further  de- 
scribes the  "ABM  system  components  listed 
in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article"  to  indude 
those  that  are  operational,  being  tested 
under  construction,  etc.— thereby  indicating 
that  the  definition  in  artide  11(1)  was  not 
merely  illustrative  but  was  intended  to  de- 
scribe the  actual  components  covered  by  the 
treaty.  To  take  another  example,  artide 
V(3)  sets  limits  on  the  types  of  "launchers" 
that  may  be  developed,  tested,  or  deployed— 
thus  reflecting,  in  the  same  artide  as  the  al- 
leged prohibition  on  future  mobile  systems 
and  components,  an  exduslve  concern  for 
one  of  the  current  components  listed  in  arti- 
de mi). 

Systems  and  components  based  on  future 
technology  are  not  discussed  anywhere  in 
the  treaty  other  than  in  Agreed  Statemoit 
D.  In  that  provlBlon.  the  parties  felt  a  need 
to  qualify  the  term— systems  and  compo- 
nents   created    in    the    future— with    the 


phrase  "based  on  other  physical  prtadplea." 
If  "ABM  system"  and  "eoeaponenU"  actual- 
ly meant  all  systems  or  devioea  that  oould 
serve  ABM  functions,  whether  baaed  on 
present  or  future  technology,  the  paitiea 
would  not  have  needed  to  qualify  these 
terms  in  Agreed  Statement  D.  That  this 
qtialification  was  added  suggests  that  the 
definitions  of  "ABM  system"  and  "compo- 
nent" In  artide  nd)  extoided  only  to  those 
based  on  presently  utilised  physical  prtnd- 
pies  and  not  on  "other"  onea. 

The  existence  of  Agreed  SUtement  D 
poses  a  fundamental  problem  for  the  re- 
strictive view.  Nothing  in  that  statement 
suggesU  that  it  applies  only  to  future  sys- 
tems that  are  flxed  land-baaed:  on  the  con- 
trary, it  addresses  all  ABM  systems  and 
components  that  are  "baaed  on  other  physi- 
cal priiidplea."  Moreover,  the  restrictive  in- 
terpretation would  render  this  provision  su- 
perfluous. If  artide  Ud)  extended  to  all 
ABM  systems  and  components,  baaed  on 
present  as  well  as  future  technology,  then 
artide  m  implidtly  would  have  banned  all 
future  fixed  land-baaed  systems  and  oompo- 
nents.  Such  an  interpretation,  by  rendering 
a  portion  of  a  treaty  superfluous,  violates 
accepted  canons  of  ccmstruction. 

The  serious  difficulties  of  construction 
created  by  the  restrictive  reading  are  avoid- 
ed If  one  reads  articles  nd)  and  Vd)  as  re- 
ferring only  ABM  systems  and  components 
based  on  currenUy  utilized  physical  princi- 
ples. Read  in  this  manner,  the  treaty  estab- 
lishes a  coherent,  nonredundant  acheme 
that  prohibits: 

The  deployment  of  all  fixed  land-based 
systems  and  components  derived  from  cur- 
reat  technological  principles,  except  as  spe- 
cifically permitted  (artide  HI); 

The  development,  testing,  and  deploy- 
ment, of  all  mobile  systems  and  components 
derived  from  current  technological  prind- 
ples  (article  Yd)):  and 

The  deployment  of  all  forms  of  systems 
and  components  derived  from  "other"  phys- 
ical principles  until  after  agreement  on  spe- 
cific limitations  (Agreed  SUtement  D). 

Other  reasonable  constructions  of  the 
treaty  have  been  advanced,  but  I  think  that 
the  argiunents  that  I  have  presented  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  ambiguities  present  In 
the  text  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

KISTOKICAL  SUrPOKI  FOX  A  BXOASBt 

nrmntxTATioH 

Under  international  law.  as  under  X3&  do- 
mestic law,  once  an  agreement  has  been 
found  ambiguous,  one  must  seek  guidance  In 
the  drcumstances  surrounding  the  drafting 
of  the  agreement  Thus,  in  the  present  situ- 
ation, once  we  concluded  that  the  treaty  is 
ambiguous,  we  turned  to  the  negotiating 
record  to  see  which  of  the  possible  construc- 
tions most  accurately  reflects  the  parties' 
intentions. 

RxMnining  the  negotiating  record  for  the 
ABM  Treaty  presented  some  real,  albeit 
mundane,  difficulties.  No  single  agency  has 
systematically  collected  and  preserved  the 
entire  record  in  a  readily  usable  form.  My 
staff  and  I,  therefore,  obtained  from  various 
sources  everything  that  we  could  find  that 
might  be  relevant  to  the  issue  of  future  sys- 
tems and  components.  Because  we  are  still 
in  the  process  of  collecting  materials,  I 
cannot  tell  you  with  certainty  that  I  know 
every  single  step  in  the  negotiating  process. 
But  we  are  far  enough  along  that  I  can  say 
with  confidence  that  a  much  stronger  case 
exists  in  the  record  for  the  broader  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty  than  for  the  restrictive 
interpretation. 


The  entlie  negotiating  record  Is  I 
and  L  theref ate.  cannot  reveal  any  detail  in 
open  aeasten.  If,  after  this  pubiic  iBssion, 
the  m—mttta*  chooses  to  wo  Into  ezecuttve 
aeasian.  I  will  be  tree  to  ezplsln  mndi  taan. 
1  can  tell  jrou  In  genenl.  however,  that  I 
p— TO'^"y  reviewed  an  of  the  slgnlflcaot 
statements  and  drafts  in  the  available  nego- 
tiating history  reganttng  future  systems.  I 
reached  the  firm  conclusion  that,  altbou^ 
the  n  A  delegates  Initially  sought  to  ban  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  nonland-based  sys- 
tems or  oomponents  based  on  future  tech- 
nology, the  Soviets  refused  to  go  along,  and 
no  such  agreemmt  was  reached.  The  Sovi- 
ets stubbonUy  resisted  VS.  attempts  to 
adopt  in  the  body  of  the  treaty  any  limits 
on  such  systems  or  components  based  on 
future  technology;  their  arguments  rested 
on  a  prof  eased  unwilUngneas  to  deal  with 
unknown  devices  or  tedmology.  The  far- 
thest the  Soviets  were  willing  to  go  with  re- 
q>ect  to  such  future  systems  or  oomponents 
was  to  adopt  a  side  agreement  probibtttng 
(mly  the  deployment  of  such  systems  and 
cmnponents,  once  created,  until  the  partiea 
agreed  on  specific  limitations.  The  parties 
did  not  agree  to  ban  devel(K>ment  and  test- 
ing of  such  systems  or  components,  whether 
on  land  or  in  space. 

The  negotiating  record  also  contains 
strong  support  for  a  reading  of  artide  Ud) 
that  restricts  the  definitions  of  "ABM 
system"  and  "components"  to  thoae  based 
on  current  physical  prindplea.  The  Soviets 
specifically  sought  to  prevent  broad  defini- 
tions of  these  terms,  and  our  negotiators  ac- 
ceded to  their  wishes.  Moreover,  our  nego- 
tiators ultimately  convinced  the  Soviets  to 
adopt  Agreed  SUtement  D  by  arguing  that, 
without  it.  the  treaty  would  leave  the  par- 
ties free  to  deploy  systems  or  oomponente 
baaed  on  other  phyaical  prindplea,  such  as 
lasers. 

I  am  aware  that  srane  T3A  negotlatorv  In 
the  SALT  I  talks  assert  that  they  achieved  a 
total  ban  on  the  development,  testing,  and 
deployment  of  all  future  mobUe  systems 
and  components,  indudlng  those  based  an 
other  physical  principles.  The  negotiating 
history  contains  suggestions  as  to  why  they 
reached  their  conduslons.  But  the  record  of 
the  negotiations  falls  to  demonstrate  that 
they  actually  succeeded  in  achieving  their 
objective.  On  the  contrary,  the  record  re- 
flects that  they  faUed  to  obtain  the  ban 
they  sought  and  that  we  oould  never  have 
enforced  such  a  ban  against  the  Soviets. 
Treaties,  like  other  agreementa.  are  enforce- 
able only  to  the  extent  they  create  mutual 
rights  and  duties.  In  effect,  because  the  So- 
viets succeeded  in  avoiding  a  broad,  binding 
conunitmrat  regarding  the  development  and 
testing  of  mobile  systems  and  components 
based  on  future  technology,  we  cannot  prop- 
erly be  said  to  be  bound  by  such  a  commit- 
ment 

ooiicLuaioa 
I  wish  to  dose  by  reiterating  a  critical 
point  Notwithstanding  our  belief  In  the 
merita  of  the  broader  interpretation,  the 
President  has  dedded  to  pursue  the  SDI 
program  as  currently  structured,  which  can 
be  accommodated  within  the  confines  of  the 
"restrictive"  interpretation— namely,  re- 
search Into,  but  not  development  or  testing 
of,  systems  or  componenU  based  on  future 
technology  and  capable  of  substituting  for 
ABM  lnteroept<»s,  launchers,  or  radars. 
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taftm  tlili  Joint 


be  Invited  totMUfy 

[  of  tlw  Vteelsn  Re- 

tteea  on  your 

the  ABM  Tnatr  end  tU 

I  would  have 

after  my  etndlee  of 

to  theoe  lalijeete  were  oom- 

I  hope  theoe  Oanualtteee  vfll 

I  to  retnra  et  that  time.  But  I  wd- 

the  tefMatlon  nooethelem.  and  I  wfll 

;  to  aarirt  the  Oommtttcee  in  tbeee 


I  wfll  begin  tay  mmmaiUnc  where  the  Ad- 
■dnMratlan  atandi  In  the  pioeem  of  analyz- 
taw  the  queattm  of  the  apidlcaUan  of  the 
ABM  Tnaty  to  futon  ABIi  lyBtenia  or  oom- 
«r  what  an  eaUed  In  the  Treaty 
"baeed  on  other 


phy*el  Pttadplea"  than  thoae  ueed  In  the 
ABM  oatam  tai  nae  In  tan.  In  IMS  I  waa 
a*ad  to  pnpan  a  legal  analyile  of  the  text 
and  necotlattiv  hietory  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
wtth  rmgart  to  the  develoiaBent,  teeting 
and  deployment  of  such  ■yetema. 

On  the  baaia  of  thia  and  other  atudlea  of 
the  text  and  negotiating  hlatory,  Prealdent 
Weegan  condnded  that  a  broado'  inteipre- 
tatkm  ct  the  Tteaty  waa  fully  Juatified.  At 
the  thne  the  Prealdent  announced  that 
Judgment  In  19W.  he  alao  announoed  that, 
aa  a  matter  of  poUey.  he  would  not  at  that 
ttane  reatraetun  the  8DI  program  baaed  on 
that  determination.  Hepromlaed  to  eonault 
wtth  OiaigTii  and  the  ADIea  bef ok  making 
any  change  In  that  poUey.  The  Admlniatra- 
tkm'a  pealthm  on  the  negoUattaig  hlatory  ia 
In  the  claaalfied  Auguat  1986 
whlA  baa  been  provided  to 
the  Senate. 

■arUar  thla  year,  before  oonaidering 
whether  to  reatrueture  the  SDI  program, 
the  Prealdent  concluded  we  would  require 
compi'dMnatve  analyieo  of  two  other  aa- 
peeta  of  the  treaty  Interpretation  question: 
The  Senate'a  ratification  prooeedtnga:  and 
the  partW  aubaequent  practices.  He  or- 
dered my  otfloe  to  complete  theee  atudies  by 
Aprfl  SO.  Together  with  the  negotiating 
record,  they  wfll  add  to  the  foundation  for 
the  Preatdenfa  deeWona  about  the  future  of 
the  SDI  program  and  tta  relatlonahlp  to  the 
ABMTnaty. 

In  hla  recent  atatementa  on  the  Senate 
floar.  Senator  Nunn  focuaed  hla  critidam  on 
a  preliminary  atudy  of  the  ratification  proc- 
em  that  waa  prepared  by  my  Office  in  Octo- 
ber IMS  In  reaponae  to  a  requeat  made  in  a 
nongreaalnnal  hearing.  Aa  Senator  Nunn 
pointed  out,  that  memorandum  was  not 
complete  and  cealtted  certain  relevant  mate- 
rlalc  the  ertocs  he  dted  had  been  corrected 
In  Auguat  IMS,  but  thla  atudy  of  the  ratifl- 
eatlon  proceaa  waa  Inadequate.  This  la  a  aeri- 
oua  nmtter.  but  abould  be  kept  in  perapec- 
ttve.  That  memorandum  and  ita  oondualona 
wen  never  relied  upon  by  the  President  In 
evaluating  the  board  InteriHwtaticm.  and  it 
doea  not  repeeeent  the  Admlnlatration's  po- 
aitifln. 

I  am  preaantly  preparing  with  several 
menibefa  of  my  ataff  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  ratification  record,  aa  well  aa  a  atudy 
of  the  aubaequent  practice  of  the  parties. 
Feraoonel  from  other  agenctea  are  — '•♦'"g 
In  thla  effort  I  wfll  penonally  review  thla 
material  and  aatiafy  myself  that  the  analy- 
aee  we  preaent  are  complete  and  accurate. 
When  these  studies  sre  complete.  I  fully 
expect  they  wfll  be  shared  with  Cimgreaa, 
aubject  to  whatever  arrangementa  may  be 
'  to  protect  rlaaalflert  materlaL 


The  Prealdent  haa  promlaed  full  conaulta- 
;tlaaa  on  thla  laaue.  with  Congrem  and  the 
lalUea,  before  making  up  hla  mind  aa  to  what 
laetlona  an  appropriate.  He  la  wdl  aware 
{that,  tai  thla  reapect  aa  In  all  other  defenae- 
;rdated  nmttera.  he  needa  Congrwa'  aupport 
ion  a  bipartlaan  baaia  to  protect  the  nation'a 
Itntereata. 

Viewed  In  ll^t  of  theae  unprecedoited 
latepa.  I  question  the  characterlntlon  that 
ithe  Prealdent'a  actiona  have  created  any 
Iktnd  of  conatltutlonal  criala.  He  haa  an- 
nounced hla  belief— shared  by  his  senior  ad- 
visors—that the  Soviets  never  committed 
jthemsdves  to  the  so-called  narrow  interpre- 
Itatlon.  However,  the  Prealdent  decided  not 
to  restructure  the  SDI  program  at  that 
time.  Moreover,  he  decided  In  August  1M8 
to  adopt  the  unprecedoited  step  of  sharing 
'wttti  the  Senate  our  study  of  the  negotlat- 
ling  record.  In  February  1M7,  when  we 
began  seriously  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
restructuring  the  SDI  program,  he  took  the 
(Steps  necessary  for  fuU  consultation  with 
iOmgress  and  our  allies,  to  be  completed 
iprior  to  making  a  decision.  He  has  indicated 
his  intention  to  consult  fully  with  Congress 
on  the  results  of  the  studies,  inclndng  the 
legal  atudy.  and  obtain  the  judgmenta  of 
Heglalative  leaders,  including  membera  of 
Ithese  distinguished  Committees.  This  Is  not 
a  scenario  that  should  be  characterised  as  a 
constitutional  criala  or  confrontation. 
IRather,  the  Prealdent  is  moving  carefully, 
land  in  full  cooperation  with  Congress,  in  his 
icwnsideratton  of  a  sensitive  and  important 
laspect  of  his  duties. 

i        1.  KOLB  OP  IHB  KATinC&TIOa  PKOCXSS  HI 
TIBATT  IMRBPBRATIOM 

In  my  remarks  today  I  thought  I  could  be 
most  helpful  by  focusing  on  the  proposed 
Resolutirai  of  March  11,  1M7,  sulnnitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  That  Resolu- 
Ition  proposes  rules  for  the  Interpretation  of 
(treaties  generally,  and  then  offers  specific 
icoDduslons  ss  to  the  ABM  Treaty  in  i>ar- 
itlcular.  My  study  will  deal  with  the  condu- 
laions  suggested  for  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  can 
appropriately  comment,  however,  at  this 
time,  on  the  general  principles  the  Resolu- 
tion proposes. 

Let  me  say,  at  the  outset,  that  I  fully 
agree  with  the  proposition  expressed  in  Sec- 
tion 2(1XB)  that  "the  President  may  ratify 
only  the  treaty  to  which  the  Senate  advised 
and  consented."  The  treaty  power  is  a  spe- 
idal  aspect  of  our  Constitution.  But  it  is 
isimllar  to  other  aspects  of  the  Constitution 
that  reflect  the  Pramers'  intention  to  have 
a  government  of  shared  or  mixed  powers. 
The  Senate  snd  the  President  are  partners 
In  the  treaty-making  process,  each  having 
{its  own  roles,  but  each  needing  the  other's 
Iconcurroice  to  act  effectively.  The  state- 
ment by  Professor  Henkln  in  thia  connec- 
tion—that the  President  can  only  ratify  the 
treaty  to  which  the  Senate  consents— is  un- 
objectionable. The  Issue,  always,  in  the  con- 
text of  our  international  obligations,  is: 
What  is  that  treaty  to  which  the  Senate  ad- 
vised and  consented? 

The  key  question  poaed  by  the  Resolution 
is  by  what  standards  should  the  President, 
or  the  BeaoMlB.  deteimlne  the  meaning  of  a 
treaty  ratified  years  before  the  issue  of  in- 
terpretation arises.  Ukewlse,  the  Resolution 
properly  states  that  a  treaty  is  a  law,  and 
that  the  President  must  take  care  that  all 
laws,  imfludlng  treaties,  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted under  Article  n,  section  3,  clause  4  of 
the  Constitution.  Once  again,  however,  the 
question  ronatns  what  is  the  treaty,  that  is 
the  law,  that  the  President  must  faithfully 
execute?  How  is  its  meaning  determined? 


Reaolutlon  before  these  Oommltteea 
aeveral  rulea  by  whldi  It  would  re- 
qutrdaoch  determlnatlona  to  be  made.  Some 
of  t^ieae  rulea  are  tradltfamal  atandarda, 
auchnaa  the  proposition  that  the  mieaning  of  | 
a  treaty  "ia  Informed  by  reference  to  exprea 
alond  of  Intent  by  the  Senate.  ..."  If  any- 
thing, that  language  la  an  understatement 
The  penate'a  power  over  the  »«**"'"g  of  a  | 
treat|r,  during  the  process  of  advice  and  con- 
sent is  enormous— Its  decisions  and  direo- 
tions;  can  be  authoritative,  when  It  chooaea 
to  exferdae  ita  power  for  that  purpose. 

The  Reaolutlmi  mlaatat*«  the  law,  howev- 
er, li^  at  leaat  two  Important  reapecta.  It  la 
wn»K,  first  In  the  special  wel^t  It  se^s  to 
aocoad  to  what  it  defines  as  "Senate  acqulea- 
cencf  in  any  interpretation  '""t—ynVrtT^ 
by  the  Executive."  It  is  also  wrong  In  at- 
tempiting  to  mandate  that  "to  the  extent 
the  iheaning  of  a  toeaty  is  clear"  from  how 
the  Senate  understands  it  and  from  the 
treaty's  text  "anything  not  transmitted  to 
the  Senate"  durbig  the  prooeas  of  advice 
and  consent  "including  the  negotiating 
recoDd,  is  not  relevant  to  the  meaning  at  the 
treattr."  Theoe  standards  are  inoonsistait 
with  I  established  practice,  and  their  adop- 
tion could  have  no  effect  intematlomdly 
other  than  occasionally  to  bind  the  United 

to  standards  of  conduct  which  our 

partners  are  free  to  ignore.  Moreover, 

these  standards  may  appear  to  protect 

prerogatives  of  the  Senate,  they  would 

undermine  the  Constitution's  real 

in   ssslgning   to  the  Senate  the 

of  advice  and  consent. 

effect  of  ratification  proceedings  on 
the  kitematlonal  obligations  of  the  United 
States  can  be.  and  was  intended  to  be,  pro- 
found- The  Senate  is  able,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  to  have  a  powerful— even  decisive— 
impact  on  the  international  obligations  of 
the  United  States.  The  Senate  has  the 
power  to  dedde  in  each  instance  Just  how 
far  if  wishes  to  go  in  establishing  the  mean- 
ing of  a  treaty  on  any  question  of  interest  to 
the  Senate.  In  each  instance,  the  Senate 
acts,  not  merely  to  protect  its  own  preroga- 
tives; but  as  a  partner  with  the  President  in 
f  ornang  an  international  contract  A  treaty 
is  a  law,  and  in  some  reapecta  it  haa  purely 
dom^atlc  effects  that  lead  to  ita  being  ap- 
plle<^  in  the  way  any  law  ia  applied.  But  a 
trealfr  is  also  more  than  a  law.  It  is  an  inter- 
nati<mal  contract  and  the  Senate  is  as  re- 
spon^ble  as  the  President  for  making  sure 
that  the  contracts  made  in  behalf  of  the 
UJ3.  are  mutually  enforceable  and  do  not 
creaDe  unilateral  duties. 

In  I  implementing  its  Important  powets, 
therefore,  over  the  meaning  of  treaties,  the 
Senate  has  developed  a  set  of  practices  to 
ensure  that  the  Senate's  determinations  and 
opinions  have  the  same  degree  of  binding 
effect  on  our  treaty  partners  as  they  do 
upon  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  Senate 
acts  to  incorporate  its  proposed  interpreter 
tlon^  as  amendments,  reservations,  under- 
standings, or  other  conditions  in  the  Sen- 
ate's! resolutlm  or  ratification.  The  resolu- 
tion I  of  ratification  is  the  document  by 
whlc)!  the  Senate  formally  grants  advice 
and  consent  and  it  typically  requires  the 
President  to  take  appropriate  action  In  con- 
nection with  ratification  to  ensure  that  the 
othe^  party  is  officially  informed  of  the 
Semilte's  input  on  the  terms  of  the  intema- 
tlon^  contract  and  Is  mutually  bound. 

In  Ithe  case  of  a  bilateral  treaty,  the  prac- 
tice t>f  the  Executive  Branch  has  generally 
been  to  seek  the  expreaa  agreement  of  the 
other  party  to  all  the  condltlona  In  the  Sen- 
ate'a reaolutlon  of  ratification  which  affect 


the  rlitota  and  obUgatlona  of  the  partlea. 
The  Bxecottve  then  tnoorporatea  aU  auch 
eondltlana  Into  the  X3JB.  Instrument  of  latlfl- 
eatlon.  The  Senate  la  wdl  aware  of  the  im- 
pottanoe  of  thla  prooeaa.  and  haa  occaalonal- 
ly  concerned  Itaelf  tai  great  detafl  wtth  the 
pteclie  mB"*"^  In  whldi  the  Executive 
Branch  would  ensure  that  our  treaty  part- 
nera  are  legally  bound  with  reapect  to  the 
Senate'a  underatandlnga  or  condltlona. 

In  the  caae  of  the  Panama  Treatlea,  for 
example,  the  Senate  conditioned  its  advice 
mm!  consent  on  a  series  of  amendments,  rea- 
ervatlona,  understandings  and  other  condl- 
tlona, aome  of  whldi  addreaaed  the  meaning 
of  treaty  provlaiona.  The  Senate'a  reaolu- 
tiona  of  ratification  required  that  the  Presi- 
dent include  in  the  VJB.  instruments  of  rati- 
fication all  of  the  conditions  In  the  Senate's 
rasohitlmis,  and  that  certain  of  these  condl- 
tlona be  taMduded  In  both  the  United  Statea 
and  Panamanian  instruments,  or  in  a  bilat- 
eral agreement  called  a  protocol  of  ex- 
diange  to  be  signed  by  the  two  parties  at 
the  ttane  of  ratification. 

In  considering  the  SALT  U  Treaty,  the 
Soiate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  decid- 
ed that  the  Senate  should  specify  expUdtly 
what  was  requested  by  the  Prealdent  for  all 
condltlona.  It  propoaed  a  three-part  reaolu- 
tlon of  ratification:  first  provisions  that  did 
not  require  formal  notice  to  or  agreement 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  taidudlng  a  few  inter- 
pretive statements  and  a  number  of  internal 
instructions  to  the  Executive  Branch: 
second,  provisions  that  would  be  formally 
communicated  to  the  Soviet  Union  prior  to 
ratification  as  the  official  position  of  the 
United  States,  including  a  number  of  inter- 
pretive statements;  and  third,  provisions 
that  would  require  the  explicit  agreement  of 
the  Soviet  Union  prior  to  ratification,  con- 
cerning the  legal  status  of  certain  associated 
documents. 

The  Committee  report  indicated  that  the 
President  would  be  boimd  vis-a-vis  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  conditions  in  all 
three  categories,  but  that  the  three  catego- 
ries differed  with  regard  to  their  effect  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  With  respect  to  the  third 
category,  the  Committee  recognized  that 
even  the  formal  induslon  of  the  conditions 
tai  the  United  States  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion might  be  Insuffldent  to  bind  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  the  Senate  should  there- 
fore require  the  President  to  obtain  express 
Soviet  agreement 

These  examples  and  others  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  two  branches  illustrate  that  the 
Senate  may,  through  Its  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation, oblige  the  President  to  act  to  ensure 
that  the  other  party  is  legally  bound  to  an 
Interpretation  of  treaty  terms.  They  also 
show  that  the  Senate  is  fully  aware  that  the 
proper  and  effective  way  to  btaid  treaty 
partners  is  to  secure  their  express  written 
agreement  to  conditions  or  other  terms.  In 
the  absence  of  express  agreement,  some 
degree  of  doubt  will  always  exist  ss  to 
whether  the  other  party  U  legally  bound  to 
an  taiterpretation,  even  when  it  is  contataied 
in  the  Senate's  resolution  and  the  VJ8.  tai- 
strument  of  ratification.  Finally,  this  prac- 
tice reflects  that  by  implication,  our  treaty 
partners  are  not  bound  by  taiterpretatlons  ss 
to  which  they  are  not  given  formal  notice 
prior  to  ratification. 

The  fundamental  importance  given  to  the 
Senate's  explldt  formally  communicated 
understandings  is  alao  clearly  atmported  in 
Uw.  The  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
Treaties  provides  that  treaties  must  be  in- 
terpreted "tai  good  faith  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  meaning  to  be  given  to  the 


terms  of  the  treaty  In  their  context  and  tai 
light  of  lU  obJeeU  and  purpose."  Senate  ad- 
ditlona  to  a  ratification  inatrument  often 
conatttute  the  terma  of  a  treaty,  at  ttmea, 
the  Senate  rewrltea  a  tieaty'a  terma  to  make 
It  acceptable.  Where  the  VS.  formally  oom- 
munkatea  the  Senate'a  condltlona,  reaerva- 
tioiw,  or  underatandlnga,  whldi  are  not 
"terma"  atrldy  meaking,  they  clearly  consti- 
tute an  Important  part  of  the  "context"  in 
which  the  treaty'a  teima  muat  be  ccmatrued 
and  Its  purpoaes  ascertained. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Senate  actions  that 
are  contained  In  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion and  formally  communicated  to  treaty 
partners,  taitopretations  of  a  treaty  merely 
dlscuaaed  before,  or  preaented  by  Executive 
wltneaaea  to.  the  Senate  in  general  have  far 
leoa  weight  in  the  proceaa  of  treaty  mterpre- 
tatlim.  Thia  doea  not  mean  that  such  inter- 
pretive statements  have  no  probative  value 
on  the  Issue  of  the  treaty's  Intonatlonal 
m»»T»<wy  and  effect. 

Their  probative  value  for  this  purpose, 
however.  Is  far  less  certain  than  statemenU 
placed  in  ratification  resolutions,  and  de- 
pends upon  a  variety  of  factors,  including 
the  degree  to  which  the  Senate  evidenced 
an  taitent  to  adopt  the  taiterpretation  as  a 
condition  to  iU  assoit  to  the  treaty,  wheth- 
er and  the  manner  in  which  the  treaty  part- 
ner is  put  officially  on  notice  of  such  state- 
ments, snd  the  extent  and  manner  in  which 
the  treaty  partner  responds. 

How  the  record  of  internal  ratification 
proceedings  fits  into  the  scheme  of  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Treaties  is  unclear. 
The  internal  ratification  proceedings  of  one 
of  the  parties  to  a  treaty  may  shed  light  on 
that  party's  understandtaig  of  the  meaning 
Intended  by  its  terms  and  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  treaty. 

Standing  alone,  however,  such  proceed- 
ings -«ould  not  appear  to  be  part  of  the  con- 
text of  a  treaty,  or  the  materials  dted  in  Ar- 
tide  31.  Such  evidence  might  however, 
qualify  imder  Artlde  32  as  "supplementary 
materials",  and  appear  to  have  been  treated 
as  such  by  various  scholars.  Assuming  that 
internal  ratification  records  are,  at  best 
"supplementary"  means  of  Interpretation, 
they  are  therefore  no  higher  in  status  in  the 
interpretation  of  treaties  for  international 
puipoaes  than  the  negotiating  record. 

The  Convention  does  not  indicate  what 
relative  probative  weight  should  be  given  to 
ratification  proceedings;  presumably  this 
would  depend  on  theta  content  significance, 
and  all  other  relevant  circumstancea.  But 
the  content  of  such  proceedings  must 
always  be  considered  with  caution,  in  that 
they  reflect  the  views  expressed  in  the  in- 
ternal processes  of  only  one  of  the  parties. 

The  American  Law  institute's  Restate- 
ment of  Foreign  Relations  Law  of  United 
States  generally  repeats  the  principles  of 
the  Vienna  Convention. 

Section  sas  of  the  revised  Restatement, 
and  the  official  commentary  to  that  section. 
Note  that  this  treatment  under  internation- 
al law  differs  somewhat  from  the  approach 
ordinarily  taken  by  UJB.  courts  in  determln- 
taig  the  domestic  legal  effect  of  internation- 
al agreements.  U.S.  courts  tend  to  take 
greater  account  of  internal  UB.  materials, 
such  as  committee  reports  and  debates, 
than  would  be  the  case  in  the  determination 
of  international  obligations.  But  the  process 
of  determining  what  the  U.S.  is  obliged  to 
do  intematlmially  is  very  different  and  In- 
ternal dlKussions  are  accorded  far  less  au- 
thority m  that  context  than  conduslons  of 
the  Senate  communicated  by  the  Executive 
to  the  othn  party. 


The  Movcmber  1977  Senate  Poreign  ROmt 
tkms  Coramlttoe  memonndom.  Tk*  Bole  of 
Ou  SenaU  In  TVealy  Itmitfleaiton,  drawa 
thla  dear  diatlnrtinn  betwoan  the  ettoet  of 
ratifies  tinn  proceedings  on  VJS.  I 
al  ohllgatlnna.  aa  oppoaed  to  UB. 
law.  It  atatea  that 

.  .  The  Committee  reporta,  althooidi 
purely  domestic  «*«•"««*"*■  and  of  no  con- 
cern to  other  partlea.  have  vahie  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  Branchea  In  Interpret- 
ing the  Intent  of  the  Senate.  They  aerve  aa 
legidaUve  history  tai  the  event  qoeatiooa 
should  arise  over  the  meaning  of  a  treaty. 
StatemenU  and  colloquies  by  the  floor  man- 
ager of  a  treaty  serve  a  similar  purpoae." 

This  characterisation  of  tntonal  ratifica- 
tion proceedings,  for  the  purpoae  of  deter- 
mining taiternatlonal  obUgatlona.  as  "purely 
domestic  documents"  of  "no  concern  to 
other  parties"  is  an  accurate  appraisal, 
except  whwe,  tai  a  particular  caae.  the  UB. 
Government  acta  formally  to  c<imra<mirate 
such  matters  to  the  other  party.  In  sudi  a 
case,  an  interpretation  mmmimtratwl  to  the 
other  party.  whUe  not  binding,  could  have 
probative  weight  m  determining  what  the 
parties  int«Ml.  depoidlng  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  statement  is  communicated  and 
the  response  (if  any)  made  by  the  other 
party.  This  is  why  the  Senate  has  regularly 
insisted  upon  incorporating  its  serious  con- 
cerns into  the  resolution  of  ratification 

The  Senate  has  repeatedly  refuaed  to  rely 
on  the  record  of  ite  advlce-and-oonaent  pro- 
ceedings alone  as  the  basis  for  establishing 
authoritative  taitopretations  of  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  treaties. 

For  example,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee's report  on  the  Genocide  Conventioa. 
referring  to  the  formal  conditions  that  it 
recommended  be  induded  tai  the  Senate's 
resolution  of  ratification,  stated  that 

"The  Senate's  conditions,  together  with 
the  treaty  and  Its  aoocmpanying  documents, 
describe  in  full  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  tai  ratifying  the  treaty.  To  Insure  an 
Identity  of  eqtectatlona  by  all  partlea  con- 
cerning the  rights  and  obligations  Imposed 
by  the  treaty,  each  party  should  be  accord- 
ed formal  notice  of  the  Senate's  condi- 
tions. ..." 

The  taiterests  of  the  United  Statea  would 
be  disserved  by  adopting  the  Reaolutian's 
treatment  of  the  weight  to  be  accorded  to 
stat«naits  made  in  the  internal  ratification 
proceedings. 

The  UB.  presently  regards  Itadf  aa  having 
no  duty  to  monitor,  or  respond  to.  state- 
ments made  tai  the  ratification  inoceedlngs 
of  other  nations,  unless  the  statements  are 
formally  communicated.  If  the  UB.  were 
charged  with  knowing  what  went  on  during 
such  internal  proceedings,  we  would,  among 
other  thtafigs.  have  to  detail  legally  and  tech- 
nically trained  personnel  to  observe  such 
proceedinga,  make  Judgments  about  legal 
and  constitutional  systems  with  which  we 
are  not  familiar,  and  m  many  cases  mtro- 
duce  a  visible  UB.  imsence  In  domeatlf 
bodies  of  other  countries  that  might  have 
negaUve  political  conaequenoea. 

Such  a  practice  would  make  no  sense. 
Moreover,  because  we  could  not  successfully 
insist  that  other  nations  monlUv  and  re- 
spond to  StatemenU  at  ratification  hearings 
tai  the  UB.  Senate.  like  the  UB.,  other 
states  do  not  regard  themsdves  ss  obliged 
to  foUow  our  domestic  activltiea.  They  rely 
upon  the  written  InstrumcnU  and  other 
formal  communications  as  the  proper  means 
for  conveying  the  views  of  the  United  States 
on  the  meaning  of  treaties.  In  any  event  we 
could  not  press  such  a  view  without  aocept- 
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obliSMttao  vtth  reipect  to 


«xM  for  avoldtnc 
Itaj  the  RMohitkp  under 
I  that  woald  plaoe  iraet  miclit 
npon  irtMt  It  dtowflbM  u  tbe  Senate's  "un- 
dtntandlni"  m  tatfonaed  by  refeience  to 
"OeiMite  ■cinukmmm  In  any  Interpretation 
oomnimieated  bv  the  Bneuttve."  State- 
laenti  In  ratlfleatlop  iiror>i>irtlini  win  vary 
In  the  antbortty  with  wtoklb.  they  are  enU- 
tled  to  be  vlevad.  and  each  nation  will  have 
Ita  ovn  Mt  of  vataea  In  thla  regard. 

Tbe  taaportanee  irtileh  the  Senate  at- 
tadiea  to  paittcular  atatementa  will  alao 
vary,  and  wfll  often  be  apwiilattve.  To  Infer 
)  amaaval  firom  "aeouteooenoe,"  more- 
woold  be  a  dangerous  practice,  and 
nwrtainly  one  with  no  sound  empirical  basis. 
shows  that  the  Senate  deals  in 
In  an  authocttatlve  manner,  only 
with  iriiat  It  miMt  deal,  or  with  what  it 
waota  to  deaL  The  Senate,  aa  a  body,  often 
fotiBs  no  Judgment— of  approval  or  aoquies- 
cenee— on  matters  it  is  presented,  especially 
irtien  they  are  rdattvely  minor  concerns  in 
a  traaty'a  oonaideratlan. 

Mr  these  reasons  it  Is  essential  to  Judge 
the  evidentiary  value  of  ratification  pro- 
f»iiilliHi,  In  the  context  of  determlnlnc 
Intcmatlanal  ohHgatkms.  by  reference  to 
the  degree  to  whldi  their  substance  is  for- 
mally oommunleated  to  the  f<H«isn  govern- 
ment In  question,  and  tbe  manner  in  which 
the  foreign  gomnment  responds. 

With  respect  to  matters  on  which  the 
Senate  has  not  acted,  and  on  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  ooBununlcated  with  the  treaty 
partner,  the  weight  to  give  such  supplemen- 
tary materials.  If  any,  should  be  far  less 
than  tbe  weight  given  to  matters  on  which 
the  Senate  has  adopted  a  view  which  has 
been  fomially  oonununicated.  Furthermore, 
theae  materials  must  be  subjected  to  the 
normaL  Careful  evaluation  to  which  any 
form  of  legUative  history  is  subjected.  Ma- 
terials of  this  sort  should  not  be  given  a  par- 
ticular legal  statue,  as  the  proposed  Reeolu- 
tion  suggests,  and  In  particular  such  materi- 
al sboold  not  be  given  any  greater  iaipor- 
taaoe  than  it  is  presently  accorded  under  es- 
tahlished  principles  of  international  and  do- 
mestic law. 

%.  The  Praidenfa  Detention  in  Interpnt- 
infflVMMea- 

The  Resolution  under  consideration  gives 
too  little  recognition  to  the  President's  sub- 
stantial discretion  In  the  taiterpreUtion  of 

Tbe  President  has  this  power  pursuant  to 
his  responsibilities  to  enforce  the  laws  and 
to  conduct  the  foreign  affaln  of  the  United 
Statea.  UA  courts  typically  give  great  def- 
ferenee  to  the  manner  In  which  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  interprets  a  treaty.  Where  a 
question  of  Interpretation  has  not  been  re- 
solved by  an  express  condition  in  the  Sen- 
ate's reoidutlon  of  ratification.  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  latitude  to  rtm^A»v  au  relevant 
interpretive  matrrlsls  and  to  reach  a  lawftil 
decision  that  nuurimiaes  the  intereste  of  the 
VB.  and  Ite  citiMna.  Of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  and  should  not  disregard  views 
expressed  during  Senate  proceedings,  which 
are  considerable  importance.  This  Adminis- 
tration has  never  said  otherwise.  But  this 
haa  developed  an  allocation  of 
and  a  aet  of  practices,  concerning 
treaty  Interpretation  that  work  well  and 
shoold  not  be  abandoned  over  a  particular 
eontroveny  on  all  aspects  of  which  the 
President  wishes  to  work  closely  with  the 
Senate. 

Subsection  (3X0  of  the  proposed  Resolu- 
tion seeks  to  limit  the  President's  power  of 


tnterpretatitsi  by  stating  generally  that,  to 
extent  the  meaning  of  a  treaty  Is  dear 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  anything 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  at  such  time, 
tuding  the  negotiations  record.  Is  not  rel- 
tevant  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty.  This  evi- 
dently means  that  If  the  Senate  had  an  In- 
ternal understanding  on  a  particular  point, 
then  the  negotiating  record,  the  subsequent 
toraetlce  of  the  parties,  and  later  interpre- 
tive agreements  between  the  parties  are  all 
Irrdevant.  This  would,  of  course,  be  funda- 
htentally  unacceptable  to  all  of  our  treaty 
bartners.  and  with  good  reason.  We  cannot 
pnilaterally  Intenavt  treaties  based  on  the 
tinnommtinirat.ed  and  unconsented  under- 
standing of  one  of  our  internal  branches  of 
government  We  would  not  accept  any  sudi 
effort  by  another  nation. 

The  only  practical  effect  of  the  rules  pro- 
t>08ed  In  the  Resolution  would  be  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  limit  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  a  legisla- 
tively mandated  meaning  of  a  treaty,  irre- 
spective of  what  the  treaty  really  means, 
and  sAiat  a  treaty  partner  may  be  free  to 
Claim  the  treaty  means.  The  United  States 
irould  be  put  at  a  significant  disadvantage  if 
the  President  is  subject  to  stricter  con- 
straints, as  a  result  of  internal  understand- 
ings of  the  Senate,  than  those  which  apply 
to  other  parties.  Neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
|>resident  should  have  any  interest  in  de- 
priving our  nation  of  the  benefits  of  mutual- 
Ity-of -obligation  in  its  treaty  relations. 

We  fully  recognize  the  importance  the 
Senate  attaches  to  Executive  communica- 
tions. We  particularly  recognize  that  com- 
aaunications  bearing  on  legislation  or  treaty- 
Biaking  are  relied  upon  by  legislators,  and 
that  Congress  has  a  right  to  rely  on  such 
statements. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  human  experi- 
ence demonstrates  that  errors  sometimes 
occur,  people  sometime  exaggerate,  and  mis- 
■nderstandings  take  place.  But  the  Senate 
■as  ample  remedies  for  these  dangers, 
which  can  be  used  without  prejudicing  UJS. 
piterests  in  its  international  relations.  The 
Senate  can.  of  course,  and  does  include  in  its 
resolution  of  ratification  thoee  matters 
Which  are  fundamental  to  its  willingness  to 
irant  advice  and  consent,  and  which  have 
mot  been  adequately  resolved  by  agre«nent 
between  the  parties.  The  Senate  can  also 
Visist  on  being  adequately  informed  on 
ksues  during  the  treaty  ratification  process, 
tlequests  were  tentatively  advanced  during 
consideration  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  for  in- 
structions snd  the  negotiating  record,  but 
they  were  not  pressed.  Senator  Jackson  at 
one  point  mentioned  that  the  State  Depart- 
gient  had  promised  an  snalysls  of  the 
Treaty,  and  such  an  analysis  was  in  fact  pre- 
pared, but  a  legal  analysis  was  not  formally 
requested  or  provided. 

Where  issues  of  treaty  interpretation  arise 

g  which  the  Senate  takes  a  strong  interest, 
e  President  and  the  Senate  must  work  to- 
tether  in  good  faith  to  resolve  such  ques- 
tions in  a  manner  that,  consistent  with  the 
fTonsUtutlon  and  international  law,  maxi- 
mizes the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes. 
This  requires  active  cooperation  and  mutual 
iocommodation.  in  a  process  in  which  nei- 
ther branch  has  absolute  authority  to  con- 
trol the  outcome.  Our  Constitution  is  com- 
plicated because  of  the  uncertainties  it 
leaves,  and  the  overlapping  tMwers  it  con- 
fers. But  it  works,  whereas  the  apparenUy 
Simple  solution  described  in  S.  Res.  167  will 
4ot  work.  It  would  create  chaos  in  the  appli- 
cable law,  and  would  have  no  International 
effect,  beyond  prejudicing  the  United  States 


iving  us  of  the  rli^t  to  insist  In  some 
mutuality  of  obligation, 
luating  the  Senate's  constitutional 
moremoverr  the  Senate  should 
the  tn^dlcatlona  of  giving  blnd- 
feet  to  the  statements  of  Executive  of- 
on  the  meaning  of  a  treaty.  Tlie 
of  course.  Is  entited  to  full  and  fair 
itatlons  by  Executive  officials  on  the 
meaning  of  every  aspect  of  treaties  under 
Senaie  consideration.  The  Senate's  taiterest 
In  fut  and  fair  presentations,  however.  Is  to 
itself  of  the  treaty  that  was  actually 
When  It  gives  Its  advice  and  consent 
ty.  it  is  to  the  treaty  that  was  made, 
Ive  of  the  explanations  it  is  provid- 
Senate  ahould  not  adopt  rules  that 
effect  enable  Executive  officers  to 
txanstOrm  (for  the  UA>  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions actually  negotiated.  That  result  would, 
in  fact,  far  more  seriously  undermine  the 
Senate's  role  than  the  possibili^  that  the 
Senate  may  from  time  to  time  be  inad- 
equately infonned  on  a  matter  that  was  in- 
sufficiently important  to  lead  the  Senate  to 
issue  some  form  of  qualification  on  its 
formal  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  (xtmmunlcated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emmery,  one  of  his 
secrataries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As 'in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sage^ from  the  President  of  the  United 
Statos  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printjed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedfeigs.) 


FHES: 


IIDEINTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  he  had 
apprjived  and  signed  the  following  bill 
and  jjoint  resolutions: 

On  March  20, 1987: 
S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  5, 1987,  through  Aprfl  11, 
1987.  |as  "Nati(HuU  Know  Tour  Cholesterol 
We 

March  25.  1987: 
S  J.J  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
30. 1987,  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion T 

March  27, 1987: 
S.J.J  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Marcl  31, 1987.  as  "Afghanistan  Day." 
On  April  3, 1987: 
S.  032.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legialatlve 
Appropriations  Act,  1979.  as  reen- 
extend  the  duration  of  the  Office 
led  National  Security  Information 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
!.  and  for  other  purposes. 
SJ.lRes.  96.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  3. 1987,  as  "Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Day." 

On  April  8, 1987: 
S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  '**-«g"t^* 
"Natlbnal  Former  POW  Recognition  Day." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:44  ajn.,  a  measage  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Ooetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

ELJ.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  19, 1987,  through  April  IS, 
1987,  as  "National  Minority  Cancer  Aware- 
ness Week". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  It  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  103.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  conditional  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  April  9  to  April  21,  1987, 
and  a  conditional  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  from  April  9,  10.  or  11  to  April  21. 
1987. 

BmOlXXD  BILL  SIOHKD 

At  5:15  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  eitfolled  bill: 

HJl.  1783.  An  act  to  make  technical  cor- 
rections on  certain  defense-related  laws. 

The  enrolled  bill  has  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  STEinns). 


EXECXmVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompany'ing  papers,  reports,  and 
d(xniments.  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-97S.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitied 
"Study  of  Health  Insurance  Designed  To 
Supplement  Medicare  and  Other  Limited 
Benefit  Health  Insurance  Sold  to  Medicare 
Beneficiaries";   to  the   Committee   on  Fi- 


nance. 

EC-976.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  Stetes,  trans- 
mltting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitied 
"Social  Security  Administration— Stable 
Leadership  and  Better  Management  Needed 
To  Improve  Effectiveness";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EC-977.  A  communication  from  the  CSuir- 
man  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
49th  quarterly  report  on  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  nonmarket  economy 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-978.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  Medicare  prospec- 
tive payment  system  for  fiscal  year  1988;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-979.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursusnt  to  law,  the 
fiscal  year  1988  arms  control  impact  state- 
ment; to  the  Ckunmittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-980.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  determination  of  the  President  that  the 
Board  of  the  International  Fund  established 
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by  the  Anglo-Irish  agreement  is  representa- 
tive of  the  interests  of  the  communities  in 
Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-981.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  on  the  situation  in  El  Salvador 
for  the  period  October  1.  1986  to  March  31, 
1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-982.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  fiscal  year  1986  annual  report,  the  Audi- 
tors Report  on  Compliance,  and  the  Audi- 
tor's Report  on  Internal  Control;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-983.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  tropical  f  orestrr,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-984.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  5  U.S.C.  5724a<aK40(A)  to  Uberallze 
certain  provisions  which  authorize  reim- 
bursement for  the  expenses  of  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  a  residence  upon  transfer  of  an 
employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmen- 
tal  Affairs. 

EC-98S.  A  communication  from  tbe  Vice 
President  of  the  Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
audit  report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Banks  of 
Columbia  for  the  plan  year  ending  August 
31,  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-986.  A  commtmication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
proposed  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
EC-987.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States,  tnuosmitting.  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitied  "Presidential  Inaugura- 
tions—Legislation Is  Needed  To  Clarify 
Agencies  Support  Roles";  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-988.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Review 
of  Agency  Fund  803,  the  District  of  Colxun- 
bla  Inmate  Trust  Pond";  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-989.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a  request 
for  a  decision  on  proposed  changes  to  the 
Domestic  Mail  Classification  Schedule;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-990.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  an  opinion  and 
recommended  decision  on  third-class  maU 
maximiifn  sizc;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-991.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney Cieneral  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  certain  certifications 
under  the  Bankruptoy  Judges.  UJS.  Trust- 
ees, and  Family  Farmer  Act  for  the  North- 
em  and  Eastern  Districts  of  Texas;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-992.  A  communication  from  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
(Freddie  Mac),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  BH""*'  report  of  the  Corporation 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
T^i1fn4#'-  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-093.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 


ministration), tranamltttog,  purauant  to  law. 
the  ap"i't'  report  on  BxtraordinBry  Oon- 
teactural  Actions  to  Facilitate  the  Natkmal 
Defense  for  calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-994.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-995.  A  commimlcation  from  the  Chief 
Immigration  Judge,  Executive  Office  for 
Immigration  Review,  Dqwrtment  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cotain 
aliens  under  sections  244(aXl)  and  344(aX3) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-996.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legi^ation  to  amend  the  Drug- 
Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  of  liW6, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-997.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Board. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  raU  sector  financing  of  the 
full  cost  of  civil  service  retirement  of  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Reaources. 
EC-998.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Servlcea.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  and  amend  programs  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  196S,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  I^bor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-999.  A  commimlcation  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Oncer  Panel,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Chairman  for  caleitdar  year  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


sources. 

EC-1000.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  Notice  of  Pinal  Funding  Prioritiea— 
Program  for  Severely  Handicapped  ChU- 
dren;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC- 1001.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Education  Programs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  13th  annual 
report  of  the  Couiidl;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1002.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  tranonltting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislati<m  to  repeal  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  Program  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hmnan 
Resources.  

EC- 1003.  A  communication  from  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  516  of  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
prosecution  of  defaulting  contractors  by  tlie 
general  counsel  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

EC-1004.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit' 
ting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to 
amend  tiUe  38.  United  Statea  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  provide  <m  call  pay  to  certain  dvQ 
service  health-care  personnel:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-1005.  A  communication  from  Uie  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affaira,  tranamitr 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  titie  38.  United  States  Code,  to  index 
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and  diOdren'a  de- 
fwiiiwiiiiitlmi  to 

.   to  ksep  psoe  with 

ttM  CMt  of  ttvloc.  iDd  for  oUmt  punwMa;  to 
tte  Oonnittee  OB  Yetorau' Attain. 

■C-IOM.  A  CMBanmlwtloii  from  tbe  Ad- 
BinMratar  vt  Vtimwimr  Attain,  tniMmit- 
tiac  a  draft  of  propowd  tot<il«tlon  to 
anaod  title  M.  Dtalted  States  Code,  to 
eztoDd  the  adnlt  day  beatth  care  pracnm 
and  ■iitliuiJNi  eontraet  halfway  house  care 
for  vetenne  with  ehranle  peychiatilc  dto- 
ahOltlec  to  the  Ooounlttee  on  Vetoane'  Af - 
fain. 

SC-1007.  A  wmmmlcattan  (ran  the  Ad- 
Btadrtntor  of  Vetenna'  Affain.  traiMmlt- 
tlac  a  draft  of  ptopoaed  legtolatlon  to 
asMDd  title  Sa.  umted  States  Code,  to  im- 
peofe  the  artmlnlshmtlop  of  veterans'  health 
care  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Cammtttee  OB  Veterans' Affairs. 

■C-lOOt.  A  eommunleatian  from  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratar  ci  Veterans'  Affairs,  transnUt- 
tinc  pumant  to  law.  a  report  on  cases  rec- 
flmwienrtwd  for  equitable  rtilef  durtaic  calen- 
dar year  UM;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans'Affslrs. 

■C-IOM.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary for  International  Affairs  and  Com- 
modtty  Procrams.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, tnnsmlttinc.  pursuant  to  law.  the 
third  vmitaij  eomokodlty  and  country  allo- 
cation table  ahowlnc  current  programming 
plana  for  food  sssistsnce  for  fiscal  year 
IMT;  to  the  Cammtttee  <m  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trltlon.  snd  Forestry. 

■C-1010.  A  eammunlcatl«m  from  the  Dl- 
reetor  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics. 
Department  of  Juatioe.  traiwnitting.  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  acUvi- 
tles  of  the  Bureau  for  fiscal  year  1986:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SC-IOIL  A  wnnumlratkin  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Uueation.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  final  procedures  for  the 
Robert  C.  Byrd  Honon  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

■C-IOIX  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
tfng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  3S.  United  States  Code,  to  im- 
prore  the  State  Veterans'  Home  Grant  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fUra 

BC-1013.  A  communication  fran  the  Ad- 
mtailstrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmlt- 
ttaig  a  draft  of  proposed  legtalation  to 
amend  title  SS.  United  States  Code,  to  make 
eertain  improvements  in  Uie  administering 
of  tort  ciatms  snd  bosiMal  cost  eoIlecUcHis. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Vetenur  Affairs. 

KC-1014.  A  communication  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Fedoral  Old-Age  and 
Suivlvun  Insurance  Trust  Funds,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  1M7  Annual 
Repot  of  tbe  Trust  Fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

KC-IOU.  A  commimication  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Federal  Hosidtal  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
lAV.  the  IMT  Annual  Report  of  the  Trust 
F^md;  to  the  Ooramlttee  on  Finance. 

■C-10I6.  A  oonuiunlcation  from  the 
Board  of  Truateea.  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  FUnd.  trsnsmlt- 
tinc.  pursuant  to  law.  the  1987  Annual 
Report  of  the  Trust  Fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

BC-1017.  A  cnmmimicatlon  from  the  As- 
iMant  Secretary  of  State  trammltting.  pur- 
mant  to  law.  a  travel  advisory  for  Peru;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


■C-IOU.  A  wimmnnlfatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Oonunerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legWatlon  to  authoriM  approiHla- 
Mons  for  the  National  ivi««w»i.miw.fa.att5Tmi 
and  Information  Administration  (or  ftacal 
years  1988  and  1989;  to  the  Coasmittee  on 
Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation. 

BC-1819.    A    communication    from    the 

>puty  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 

ces  Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 

1  o  law.  lease  prospectuses  (or  24  sites;  to  the 

Oommlttee    on    Environment    and    PubUc 

'  Vorks. 

BC-1030.  A  communication  from  the  Ez- 
I  cuttve  Secretary  of  the  Board  o(  Regents 
:  or  the  Untformd  Services  University  o(  the 
Health  Scienees  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  Board's  Government  In  the  Sun- 
ghlne  Report  (or  1988-87;  to  the  Committee 
an  Governmental  Attain. 

EC-lOai.  A  communication  from  the  Sz- 
fcutive  Director  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
guaranty  Corporation,  transmitting,  puisu- 

Et  to  law.  the  Corporation's  1988  Freedom 
In(ormation  Act  Report;  to  the  Commlt- 
i  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1022.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
Kctor  o(  the  OtlUx  o(  Civilian  Nuclear 
Waste  Management,  Department  o(  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  mandat- 
ed proposal  (or  the  construction  o(  a  moni- 
tored retrievable  storage  (acOitr.  to  the 
Committee  on  Envirtmment  and  PuttUc 
Works. 


I   PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

iThe  following  petitions  and  memori- 
to  were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
ere  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  Indicated: 

POM-86.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
CouncU  o(  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  opposing 
ntwosed  regulations  to  require  turtle  ezdu- 
s  on  devices  on  towing  trawls  in  the  GuU  o( 
I  [exlco;  to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Commerce, 
e  dence.  snd  Transportation. 

POM-87.  A  petition  (rom  citizens  o(  Apple 
Valley.  CalUomla  opposing  the  CalUomla 
Desert  Protection  Act  S.  7;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-68.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  o(  the  SUte  o(  Nevada;  to 
^e  Committee  on  Environment  snd  Public 
works: 

"SoiAR  JoniT  RasoLonoH  No.  13 

"Whereas.  During  its  last  legislative  ses- 
sion. Congress  (aUed  to  enact  the  Highway 
atid  Transit  Reauthorizations  Bill  which 
proposed  to  sppropriate  money  from  tbe 
E  ighway  Trust  Fund  to  the  various  states 
f(  ir  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
9  Mieral  Aid  Highway  System;  and 

"Whereas,  As  a  result.  Nevada  has  only 
tkat  money  reserved  from  aiqiropriaticms 
made  in  the  past,  totaling  approzimately 
$13,600,000.  to  use  (or  the  construction  and 
oteintenance  of  highways  in  this  state 
«tilch  are  a  part  of  that  system;  and 

!"Whereas.  The  money  in  the  Highway 
l^ust  Fund  is  collected  (rom  (ees  Imposed 
o^the  usen  o(  highways  and  was  dedicated 
expressly  (or  the  purpose  o(  constructing 
s^  maintaining  those  highways;  and 

("Whereas.  The  (aQure  o(  Congress  to  au- 
tlkorixe  the  release  o(  that  OKmey  strongly 
d^onstntes  its  breach  o(  (aith  with  the 
various  states  and  the  users  o(  their  high- 
wMWsnd 

'"Whereas.  Nevada  has  worked  hard  to 
complete  its  portion  of  the  Federal  Aid 
9chway  System  and  has  e((ectively  used 
the  money  the  state  has  been  given  to  com- 


plete {the  system  o(  highways  outlined  by 
'     *  Government;  and 

^  U  Congress  falls  to  enact  the 
and  Transit  Reauthortaation  BUI 
I  of  1987.  mudi  of  the  needed  con- 
will  have  to  be  unneceaaarily  de- 
itn  1988.  thereby  '^■T'ng  many 
to  lose  their  Jobs  and  seriously  dam- 
aging many  other  areas  at  the  state's  econo- 
my; n  m  therefore,  be  it 

"Re  lolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  8  ate  of  Nevada.  Jointly,  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  urges 
the  Ongress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
the  E  i^way  and  Transit  Reauthorlsatiim 
BiU  w  thout  delar.  and  be  it  further 

"Refolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  tifmsmltted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Statei  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  R^resentatives 
and  £m  members  of  the  Nevada  Congres- 
sionall  delegation;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effect  ve  upon  passage  snd  approvaL 
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House 


tions: 


"To 


A  resolution   w^lopted  by  the 

of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreivi  Rda- 

"HOUSS  MZMOBIAL  2001 

Jthe  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
Unlte«  I  States  of  America:  Tour  memorialist 
respec  tfully  represents: 

"Wtereas.  more  than  seven  years  have 
passed  since  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  by 
the  Sqviet  Union;  and 

"Wliereas,  the  invading  Soviets  have  sub- 
jected the  citizens  of  that  suffering  country 
to  tha  destruction  and  devastation  of  their 
homes  and  property;  and 

"Wli^ereas,  over  one  million  people  have 
died  la  either  fighting  the  Soviet  invaders 
or  through  Soviet  reprisals  against  Afghani- 
stan dvillans;  and 

"Wtiereas.  the  Soviet  strategy  of  invasion 
deliberately  targets  civilians  snd.  in  particu- 
lar. cUQdren  with  bombs  disguised  ss  toys; 
and     ' 

"Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  employ- 
ment af  sui>ertor  weapons,  the  Soviets  have 
been  imable  to  crush  the  qjirit  of  Afghani- 
stan resistance;  and 

"Whereas,  the  heroic  resistance  of  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  to  Soviet  aggression 
continues  to  be  a  beacon  of  inq>iration  to  aU 
freedom  loving  pecqile. 
Whereitore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Repre^tatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays:] 

"1.  "niat  the  President  and  the  Ccmgreas 
of  the  united  States  give  their  most  earnest 
consideration  to  providing  all  possible  moral 
and  financial  support  by  the  United  States 
to  the  people  of  Afghanistan  in  their  strug- 
gle agafaist  Soviet  aggression. 

"2.  'that  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Arizcma  transmit  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  United 
StatesJ  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate  the  Sptakia  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtikres  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Dele- 
gattOQ«*' 


PO14-70.  A  petltt<m  fran  a  dtiaen  of  the 
praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
liegarding  certain  patents;  to  the  Ccnn- 
[m  the  Judiciary. 

A  concurrent  reaolutlon  adopted 
by  thelLegislature  of  the  State  of  Texas;  or- 
dered t^  Ue  on  the  table: 


United!  States 
ances 
mlttee 
P014-71 


"Sanaa  Coacoaann  RssoLunoa  No.  3 
"Whereas.  The  99th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  adjourned  without  reauthor- 
i^ng  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Program;  and 
"Whereas.  The  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
oongreas  to  reauthoriae  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Program  is  that  no  additional 
fundi  have  been  added  to  the  program  staice 
September  30. 1988;  snd 

"Whereas,  On  December  31,  1986,  the 
funck  avaOable  to  the  State  of  Texas  in  sev- 
eral accounts  were  extinguished,  and  there- 
fore the  state  may  not  enter  into  contracts 
for  I  If  ntlsl  mfi'"**"*"**  and  construction 
of  Texas  roads,  bridges,  and  highways;  and 
"Whereas,  each  Texas  driver  continues  to 
pay  nine  cents  per  gallon  in  federal  motor 
fuel  taxes,  which  revenue  should  be  avail- 
able for  desperately  needed  maintenance 
and  construction  of  Texas  roads,  bridges, 
and  highways,  but  which  win  be  unavailable 
for  such  purposes  until  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Program  is  reauthorized  by  the 
congress;  now,  therefore,  \x  it 

"Reaolved,  That  the  70th  Legislature  of 
the  Stote  of  Texas  do  hereby  request  that 
the  100th  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  re- 
authorize the  Federal-aid  Highway  Program 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  and,  be  it 
further 

"Retoloed.  That  the  70th  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas  do  hereby  urge  the  100th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  begin  the 
process  of  reauthorizing  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Program  by  immediately  rea((irm- 
ing  areas  o(  agreement  between  house  and 
senate  con(erees  which  were  reached  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  99tb  Congress  and  by 
setting  aside  for  separate  consideration 
those  issues  in  contention  that  prevented 
passage  of  this  vitally  important  legislation 
In  1986;  and.  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  sUte  of 
tbe  State  of  Texas  forward  sn  o((icial  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  each 
member  of  the  Texas  delegation  to  the 
100th  United  States  Congress,  with  the  re- 
quest that  this  resolution  be  offidally  en- 
tered in  the  Congrenional  Record  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America." 

POM-72.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Iieglslature  of  the  State  of  Iowa;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table: 

"Houss  CoHcoaazirr  Rksolotioh  No.  5 
"Whereas,  the  99th  Congress  adjourned 
without  reauthorizing  the  Federal-aid  High- 
way Program  with  the  result  that  the  pro- 
gram ran  out  of  new  money  on  September 
30. 1986;  and 

"Whereas,  on  December  31,  1986,  the 
State  of  Iowa  exhausted  its  IntersUte  4R, 
Consolidated  Primary,  and  Bridges  funds, 
and  cannot  undertake  essential  new  federal- 
ly assisted  contracts  without  assurance  that 
the  100th  Congress  will  promptiy  enact  re- 
authorization legislation  (which  would  pre- 
vent loss  of  the  oitlre  1987  construction 
season  in  Iowa);  Now  Therefore, 

"Be  it  Reaolved  by  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, tbe  Senate  Concurring,  That  the 
liK«>«"»"g  100th  Congress  be  urged  to  reau- 
thorize the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  by  reaffirming  areas 
of  agreement  between  House  and  Senate 
conf  ereea,  which  were  reached  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  90th  Congress,  as  a  starting 
point,  and  by  setting  aside  for  separate  con- 
sideration those  issues  in  contention  that 


prevented  passage  of  this  vitally  tanportant 
legislatian  in  1988;  and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  forward  copies  of  this  Resolution  to 
the  memben  of  tbe  Iowa  Coogrwionsl  Del- 
egation, to  the  presiding  offlcen  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Statea,  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  Statea." 


REPORTS  OP  CO»D«TTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  INOUTE.  frran  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  360.  A  bill  to  improve  the  education 
sUtus  of  Native  Hawailans,  snd  for  other 
purposes  (Rept  No.  100-36). 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  903.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  protections 
imder  tiUe  11  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
Bankruptcy  Code. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLB  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  965.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Yong-Tzi- 
Ma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

EVAHB): 

8.  966.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Frederick 
Paul  of  SeatUe.  WA;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  967.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
Paul  and  AUeen  Paul;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.        

ByMr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  deny  an  employer  a  de- 
duction for  group  health  plan  expenses 
unless  such  plan  includes  1st  dollar  coverage 
for  pediatric  health  care;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
8.  96S.  A  bill  to  impose  quotas  on  certain 
products  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  to 
deny  benef  iU  under  the  Generalized  System 
of  Preferences  to  such  products,  until  the 
Republic  of  Korea  ot>ens  iU  msrkets  to 
United  SUtes  cigarettes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
I^AHT.  Mr.  LooAK,  and  Mr.  Glbsii): 
8.  970.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  research  pro- 
gram for  the  modification  of  plants  focusing 
on  the  development  and  production  of  new 
maricetable  industrial  and  commercial  prod- 
ucts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  snd  Forestry. 
By  Ui.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BKirrsiii): 
S.  971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  fee  on  the  im- 
IwrUUon  of  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
prodiicts  and  to  repeal  the  windfall  profit 
tax  on  domestic  crude  oil;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
a  972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  require,  pending  de- 
portation proceedings,  the  detention  of 
aliens  who  have  been  convicted  of  aggravat- 
ed felonies;  to  the  <:>>mmlttee  on  tbe  Judici- 
ary. 


S.  97S.  A  bill  to  provide  for  addltianal 
criminal  p*"*'"—  tor  deported  allena  who 
reenter  the  Uhlted  Statea,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmdttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

a  974.  A  bill  to  hnpooe  criminal  penalties 
upon  persons  who  neglect  <v  refuae  to 
appear  before  certain  proceedings  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

a  975.  A  bill  to  tmpoae  criminal  penalties 
against  persons  aiding  aliens  violating  oei^ 
tain  Uws  to  enter  the  United  Statec  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

a  976.  A  bQl  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  establlah  a  connec- 
tion between  certain  computerized  indexes 
containing  Information  on  deportable 
aliens;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NICKI^a 
8.  977.  A  bill  to  provide  routine  confiden- 
tial testing  of  bidivlduals  convicted  for  drug 
snd  sex  offenses  for  exposure  to  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judldary. 

By   Mr.   HEFLIN   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Shxlbt,  Mr.  Bras,  Mr.  Dole,  and 
Mr.  TBuaifom): 
a  978.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jens-Peter 
Bemdt;  to  the  Committee  cm  the  Judldary. 
By    Mr.    EVANS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
iMOtnra,  and  Mrs.  K«sssa*oii): 
8.  979.  A  bill  to  provide  that  political  can- 
didates meet  certain  requirements  in  adver- 
tisinr.  to  the  0>mmittee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration.  

ByMr.  STMM8: 
a  980.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  tanportation 
of  certain  products  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  htanself.  Mr. 
Baocus,     Mr.     jyuamBtOBi,     Mr. 
Mrchxll,  snd  Mr.  Chare): 
a  981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
staixxs  Control  Act  so  as  to  require  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  set  stand- 
ards for  Identification  and  abatement  of 
hazardous  asbestos  in  Federal  and  other 
buildings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Environmmt    snd    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  snd  Mr. 
Caumtomy. 
S.  982.  A  bill  to  authorize  payments  to 
SUtes  to  be  used  for  grants  to  provide  sup- 
port for  family  day  care  providers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PSTOB.  Mr.  BoacKWRX,  Mr.  Coch- 
BAX,  Mr.  DuazMaanasB.  Mr.  GaasS' 
LET,  Mr.  Bon,  snd  Mr.  Daschle): 
a  983.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eatabUah- 
ment  of  rural  entoprlse  zones,  and  tor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  984.  A  bQl  to  extend  the  filing  period 
for  reliquldatimi  of  certain  Imports;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
NicKLSS): 
a  985.  A  bill  to  expand  coverage  of  bilat- 
eral steel  arrangemenU  to  Include  welded 
steel  wire  fence  panels,  wire  fabric,  and 
welded  steel  wire  mesh;  to  the  Committee 

onFlnsnce.  

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
a  986.  A  bill  to  iKovide  Fedoal  financial 
assistance  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
partnerships  between  local  educational 
agencies,  private  bustnesses,  and  the  com- 
munity to  improve  the  quality  of  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  education  Instruction,  and 
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Br  Mr.  TRtBLK  (tor  himMlf  aod  Mr. 

8.  WT.  A  MD  to  liniifove  the  pcy  and  num- 
•CBBMnt  of  eaaployeM  of  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
emoHnt:  to  the  Ooounlttee  on  Qovemmen- 
talAttaira. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
a  Nt.  A  talD  to  amend  aectlon  2314  of  UUe 
U.  Utaited  Statea  Code,  relating  to  tranapor- 
tatlon  of  atolen  loodB,  aeciultte*,  mmieys, 
ftaodnlent  State  tax  atampa.  or  articles  used 
in  coonterfettinc  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judidaiy. 

B.  988.  A  un  to  reculate  recruitment  and 
treatment  of  certain  door-to-door  sales 
asenta.  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ooomooe.  Sdenoe,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  BOBCHWTTZ: 
a.  888.  A  bm  fin-  the  reUef  of  Marie  Ange 
Adolphe:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
•nr. 

8.  881.  A  1)01  for  the  relief  of  Hieinn  Pio 
Ftandaoo  Undal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

a  882.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Abu-Ras 
Nehad  and  Fadia  Salem;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HaraY. 
a  983.  A  Mil  to  require  the  Department  of 
State  offlcea  involved  in  overseas  coostruc- 
tk»  proJectK  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations .S.  884.  A  bm  to  improve  security 
at  fadUttes  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  located  in  foreign  countries;  to  the 
Committee  <m  Fmvign  Relations. 

a  886.  A  bOl  to  assure  the  availability  of 
funds  for  adrtltlnnal  construction  activity  In 
certain  Communist  oountoles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fnelgn  Rdations. 

a  886.  A  biU  to  increase  penalUes  for  espi- 
onage, to  enhance  security  at  United  SUtes 
mlartona  abroad,  and  for  other  punrases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  FEU.: 
a  887.  A  bill  to  require  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging  to  provide  for 
the  conduct  of  dlnlcal  trials  on  the  efficacy 
of  the  use  of  tetrahydroaminoaddine  in  the 
treatment  of  Alsheimer's  disease;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DaCONCIMI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lbsbt.  Mr.  Snioii.  Mr.  Domxhici, 
Mr.  MoCaxx,  Mr.  Hauoh  and  Ms. 

MiKULSKI): 

a  886.  A  bOl  entitled  the  "Micro  Enter- 
prise Loans  for  the  Poor  Act":  to  the  c:om- 
mtttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MATcmuoA  and  Mr.  DiCoHciin): 
a  888.  A  UU  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Act  to  Improve  veterans  employment,  coun- 
seling, and  Job-training  services  and  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 

fkirs.  

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
a  10(W.  A  bOl  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  sugar  price  support  program  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MoTMiHui  and  Mr.  Douimaon): 
a  1001.  A  bm  to  amend  UUe  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the  perform- 
ance of  Statea  in  establishing  the  paternity 
of  children,  awiring  the  adequacy  of  child 
■upport  award  amounts,  and  enforcing  child 
■upport  awards:  to  the  Ccmunittee  on  Fl- 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Smoii.  Mr.  Matbumao*.  Mr.  Dkor- 


cmx.  Bfr.  MncHBi.  Mr.  Rockvbt 
u>,  Mr.  OiAHAii  andMr.  PSLL): 
1002.  A  bm  to  amend  Utie  38.  United 
Code,  to  provide  disabmty  and  death 
Its  to  veterans  (and  survivorB  of  such 
veterans)  exposed  to  ionizing  radiaUon 
_  the  detonaUon  of  a  nuclear  device  in 
^onnecUon  with  the  UJ3.  nuclear  weapons 
testing  program  or  the  American  oocupaUon 
bt  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki.  Japan;  and  for 
^ther  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs. 

By  Mr.  C!HAFEE: 
I  8.  1003.  A  bm  to  amend  UUe  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  communi- 
ty nursing  and  ambulatory  care  to  medicare 
beneficiaries  on  prepaid,  cm>itated  basis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

yf  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stat- 
roKo,     Bfr.  Dahfobth,     Mr.  Thur- 
woifD  and  Mr.  Cochxam  ): 
1.  A  bm  to  reauthorize  financial  as- 
to  meet  the  special  educaUonal 
needs  of  disadvantaged  children  to  reau- 
thorlae  programs  under  chapter  2  of  the 
Educational    Consolidation    and    Improve- 
ment Act  and  to  strengthen  provisions  of 
ttiat  Act,  to  provide  programs  for  gifted  and 
talented  students,  to  provide  for  a  White 
House  conference  on  teaching  and  competi- 
tiveness, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  iSi.  STAFFORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DoLX,  Mr.  HOLUXGS,  Mr.  Dokknici, 
Mr.  Trormoitd,      Mr.   Lkart,      Mr. 
Orasslxt,    Mr.  INOUYX,    Mr.  CocB- 
KAH.    Mr.  Damtorth    and  Mr.  Mxl- 

CHXR): 

S.  1005.  A  bm  to  reauthorize  and  improve 
chapter  2  of  the  Education  ConsolldaUon 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981,  and  for  other 
Oirposes;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    HECHT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
IROUTX,    Mr.  McClitrx.    Mr.  Oarh, 
Mr.  Matsohaga.    Mr.  Stkvxrs.    Mr. 

MURKOWSKI,        Mr.    NiCKLXS,        Mr. 

Snots  and  Bfr.  Hatch): 

8.  1006.  A  bm  entitled  the  "Oeothermal 
Steam  Act  Amendments  of  1987";  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  BCr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  1007.  A  bm  to  enable  SUtes  located  on 
a{  river  or  acqulfer  affected  by  the  siting  of  a 
ttpository  for  high-level  radloacUve  waste 
0^  spent  nuclear  fuel  to  parUcipate  effec- 
tively in  the  site  selection,  review,  and  ap- 
proval process  for  such  repository,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Saergy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Bfr.  SHELBY: 

8  J.  Res.  112.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  requires  (except  during 
tkne  of  war  and  subject  to  suspension  by 
tbe  Congress)  the  total  amount  of  money 
expended  by  the  United  SUtes  during  any 
fkcal  year  not  exceed  the  amount  of  certain 
revenue  received  by  the  United  SUtes 
during  such  fiscal  year  and  not  exceed  20 
per  centum  of  the  gross  national  product  of 
t^e  United  SUtes  during  the  previous  calen- 
a$T  year,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judid- 


aj 
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aiy. 


By  Mr.   HEFUN   (for   himself,   Bfr. 
Sbxlbt,  Bfr.  Stkvkhs  and  Bfr.  Sah- 

i  FORD): 

i8.J.  Res.  113.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amoidmait  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Tmited  SUtes  with  respect  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  Article  ni  Judges;  to  the  C^ommittee 
a^  tbe  Judiciary. 


ByBfr.BRBAlTZ: 
.  Jj  Res.  114.  A  joint  resolution  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  ConaUtutton  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  protect  the  cultural  rights 
of  allJ  Americans;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


April  9,  1987 
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3MIS8ION  OF  CONCURRENT 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
Th^  following  (»ncurrent  resolutiiuis 
and^nate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referf«d  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

^y  Bfr.  D'ABfATO  (for  himself  and 
Bfr.  EvAiis): 
a  1^8.  187.  A  resolution  referring  the  bm 
for  the  reUef  of  Frederick  Paul  to  the  Chief 
Judgej  of  the  United  States  CHaims  Court;  to 
the  Cfmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary, 
fey  Bfr.  BAUCnJS: 
a  HO.  188.  A  resoluUcm  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  reciprocal 
trade  '  in  agricultural  commodities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Bfr.  KERRY  (for  himself  and  Bfr. 

J  Adams): 

S.  Hies.  189.  A  resolution  to  commend  the 

United  SUtes  Coast  Guard  for  its  recent 

heroiq  acUon  in  the  rescue  of  37  Soviet  crew 

members. 

^y  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Bfr. 
I  PXLL  and  Mr.  Levir): 
a  (ion.  Res.  46.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expreying  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cemiic  represenUtive  government,  pollUcal 
partie$,  and  freedom  of  expression  on 
Taiwan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreii^  Rela- 
Uons. 


STA 


BILLS 


TEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


3y  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.J.  Res.  112.  A  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  re- 
quires—except during  time  of  war  and 
subject  to  suspension  by  the  Con- 
gress-^that  the  total  amount  of  money 
expended  by  the  United  States  during 
any  fiscal  year  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  certain  revenue  received  by  the 
United  States  during  such  fiscal  year 
and  not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  during  the  previous  calendar 
year.  \x>  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

RALAHCXO  SODOR  AMXmilDn 

SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
to  introduce.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  112,  a  Joint  resolution 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Itution  of  the  United  States  to 
>xcept  during  time  of  war 
ibject  to  suspension  by  the  Con- 
-that  the  total  amount  of  money 
led  by  the  United  States  during 
'  year  not  exceed  the  amoimt 
retenues  received  by  the  United 
during  such  fiscal  year  and  not 
20  per  centum  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  United  States 
during  the  previous  (sJendar  year. 
This  I  leasure  is  identical  to  legislation 
that  I  introduced  while  serving  four 


terms  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  ReprcMntattves.  .*».♦.♦ 

This  resolution  is  unique  in  that  It 
combines  the  need  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget 
with  a  cap  on  overall  spending.  By 
ipaking  sure  that  congressional  budget 
outlays  do  not  exceed  20-percent  of 
the  previous  calendar  year's  gross  na- 
tional product,  we  restrain  ourselves 
from  raising  spending  levels  Just  be- 
cause the  country  did  well  economical- 
ly. 

I  take  this  action  because  I  believe 
that  until  our  stlU  outrageously  high 
deficits  are  reduced,  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth  wiU  be  at  the  mercy  of 
deficit-Induced  high  Interest  rates  and 
the  subsequent  onset  of  rising  Infla- 
tion. Therefore,  it  is  Imperative  that 
Congress  devise  a  more  palatable 
budget,  one  which  clamps  down  on 
wasteful  spending  while  smoothing 
the  way  for  the  restoration  of  fiscal 
sanity  to  our  financial  sjrstem. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  stop  look- 
ing at  the  short-term  benefits  of  par- 
ticular programs  and  start  looking  at 
the  long-term  effects  our  policies  will 
have  on  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  down  the  road. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  task  we 
will  need  the  assistance  of  all  seg- 
ments of  society:  the  President;  Con- 
gress; Business,  both  large  and  small: 
our   Federal   agencies.   State   legisla- 
tures; and  the  whole  spectrum  of  spe- 
cial  interests.   However,   it  must  be 
Congress  that  has  to  take  the  leader- 
ship role.  J  ^  J    4. 
I  supported  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985,  otherwise  known  as  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  amendment,  which 
requires    Congress    to    balance    the 
budget  by  1991.  Through  this  process 
the  deficit  has  declined  from  $220  bU- 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  $173  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1987  and  will  fall  to  $108 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1988  if  we  contin- 
ue to  abide  by  its  provisions.  However, 
I  believe  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem    warrants    stronger    action. 
Congress  is  finding  it  more  and  more 
(iifficult     to     reach     the     Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  targets.  We  also  risk 
the  danger  of  falling  back  into  the 
trap  of  projecting  deficits  far  short  of 
actiial  amounts  and  then  trying  to 
figure  out  ways  to  pay  for  them. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1982  the 
projected  deficit  was  $45  billion,  the 
actual  deficit  turned  out  to  be  $128  bil- 
lion. In  fiscal  year  1983,  the  projection 
was  $91  billion,  the  actual  figure 
became  $208  billion.  This  has  contin- 
ued through  fiscal  year  1986  when  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
projected  a  deficit  of  $172  billion, 
whereas  we  really  spent  $221  billion 
more  than  we  took  In.  Therefore,  a  re- 
sponsible Federal  poUcy  demands  that 
a  cap  be  placed  on  spending  and  a  con- 
stitutiiHial  requirement  is  the  only 
mechanism  that  will  work. 


The  masshre  Federal  deficits  that  we 
have  managed  to  pile  up  over  the  past 
6  years  have  led  to  a  national  debt 
now  well  over  $2  trillion.  These  actions 
have  bestowed  a  debt  burden  exceed- 
ing $5,000  on  each  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  America.  UnUl  we  realistically 
come  to  grips  with  this  issue  this 
figure  will  surely  continue  to  grow. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  our 
$2  trillion  national  debt  is  a  noniasue. 
that  the  American  people  are  not  con- 
cerned about  its  effect  on  the  economy 
or  in  their  every  day  lives.  However, 
when  interest  on  the  national  debt 
takes  up  over  20  percent  and  is  the 
third  largest  line  item  of  the  fiscal 
year  1988  budget  it  is  cause  for  great 
concern.  Gross  Interest  payments  on 
the  public  debt  are  estimated  to  be 
$191.7  billion  in  1988.  $198.4  billion  in 
1989,  and  $205.6  billion  In  1990.  Real- 
location of  these  fimds  could  buy  the 
American  people  much  more  aid  to 
education  or  health  research  or  na- 
tional security. 

There  are  those  who  might  argue 
that  reducing  the  deficit  or  eliminat- 
ing It  all  together  would  bring  on  a  re- 
cession. I  beUeve  the  effect  would  be 
Just  the  reverse.  These  huge  deficits, 
piled  up  year  after  year,  have  brought 
about  much  of  this  country's  economic 
problems,  particularly  the  trade  defi- 
cit, which  reached  $170  billion  last 
year,  and  have  also  brought  about  low 
capital  Investment.  Eliminating  defi- 
cits would  certainly  aid  in  the  reversal 
of  our  trade  problems  and  free  up  cap- 
ital for  productive  private  Investment. 
Mr.  President,  for  too  long  we  have 
operated  under  a  tax-and-spend  phi- 
losophy—steadily increasing  the  role 
of  government  in  our  lives  while  as- 
sessing Increasingly  onerous  taxes  on 
our  taxpayers.  Therefore,  it  Is  Impor- 
tant that  Congress  eliminate  wasteful 
spending  across  the  board 

With  a  definite  celling  on  how  much 
money  the  Federal  Government  can 
spend,  the  President  and  Congress  will 
be  forced  to  look  more  carefully  at 
each  expenditure  and  at  each  revenue- 
raising  attempt.  This  will  be  a  painful 
process,  but  one  that  I  feel  Is  mandat- 
ed by  the  crucial  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem and  something  that  Is  far  prefera- 
ble to  placing  the  burden  of  debt  on 
future  generations  of  Americans, 

BIr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


By   Mr.   HEFUN   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Shklbt,  Mr.  Stkvkhs.  and 
Mr.  Sahfobd): 
S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stotes  with  respect 
to  the  impeachment  of  Article   III 
Judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

iMFKAcmmrr  or  axticxb  m  jtmon 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  a  Joint  resolution 
calling   for   a   constitutional   amend- 


moit  to  give  the  CfmgreH  the  authw- 
Ity  to  provide  for  alternative  proce- 
dures for  the  removal  from  office  of 
Federal  Judges  serving  pursuant  to  ar- 
ticle ni  of  the  Constitutton.  This 
amendment  will  only  apidy  to  those 
Federal  Judges  found  to  have  ccmimit- 
ted  treason,  bribery  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

As  I  stated  at  the  end  of  the  Mth 
Congress,  I  feel  that  the  current  pro- 
cedure for  Impeaching  Federal  Judges 
Is    unworkable.    It    Is    uiuealistic    to 
expect   100  Senators  to  act  as  both 
Judge  and  Jury.  I  Uilnk  this  fact  was 
obvious  in  last  session's  Impeachment 
trial  of  Judge  Claiborne.  While  I  feel 
that  Judge  Claiborne  received  a  fair 
and  Impartial  hearing  of  his  griev- 
ances. I  also  believe  that  an  alterna- 
tive procedure  can  be  devised  which 
will  better  serve  the  ends  of  Justice.  I 
set  forth  my  views  about  the  Clai- 
borne Impeachment  proceedings  and 
my  thoughts  on  how  such  proceedings 
should  be  held  concerning  the  removal 
of  Judges  in  a  commentary  article  that 
appeared  In  the  December   15,   1986 
issue  of  Legal  Times.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  appear  In  the  Rccobs 
after  my  remarks  and  before  the  reso- 
lution I  am  Introducing. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  propos- 
ing will  in  no  way  alter  the  reasons  for 
which  a  Federal  Judge  can  be  removed 
from  office.  The  causes  for  removal 
stated  In  the  amendment  have  been 
drawn  directly  from  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. This  amendment  will  give  Con- 
gress the  power  to  institute  different 
procedures  for  the  removal  of  Judges 
than  the  one  that  Is  presently  em- 
ployed 

The  current  method  of  having  the 
House  of  RepresenUUves  pass  articles 
of   Impeachment   against    a   Federal 
Judge  and  then  having  the  Senate  con- 
duct an  Impeachment  trial  is  both 
cimibersome  and  out  of  date.  The  UA 
Congress  Is  not  the  Institution  It  was 
was  50  years  ago.  It  Is  much  larger 
now  and  It  faces  an  extremely  diverse 
and  complex  workload  every  day.  Fur- 
ther, the  demands  on  a  Senator's  time 
have   also   increased  dramatically.   A 
Senator  must  deal  with  a  wide  variety 
of  Issues  from  the  farm  debt  crisis  to 
nuclear  arms  c»ntrol.  A  UA  Senator 
no  longer  has  the  option  of  devoting 
all  of  his  time  to  a  lengthy  and  compli- 
cated Impeachment  trial  of  a  Federal 
Judge.  Therefore.  I  beUeve  that  the 
UJS.  Congress  is  no  longer  the  best 
place  to  carry  out  the  removal  of  Fed- 
eral Judges.  ^       ,  _. 
I  believe  that  as  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral Judges  in  this  country  Increases, 
we  may  very  well  be  faced  with  more 
than  one  Impeachment  trial  every  60 
years.  Currently  there  are  two  im- 
peachment trials  on  the  horizon.  We 
must  devise   a  method  of   removing 
Federal  Judges  which  Is  both  fair  to 
the  Individual  and  maintains  one  of 
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the  fntlil  requtrementi  of  Justice— 
in  Inilrprnrtcint  jiiHi«»ta>y 

This  If  an  area  In  which  the  Con- 
■rea  not  only  haa  the  onwrtunity  to 
IHVvlde  for  a  man  effidoit  process 
but  also  enhance  Justice— If  it  chooses 
to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  concerning  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  achieve  the  procedure 
heretofore  m«itioned  be  printed  in 
the  Rboobb  following  my  remarks. 

nicre  being  no  obJecUtm.  the  arUcle 
and  Joint  resdlutian  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raooao.  as  follows: 

trnm  the  Legal  Times.  Dec  15. 19M] 
hi  W«KB  or  CuiBoam  Tsui/— Who  Should 
JUBOI  THS  Jctob? 
(By  Howell  HefUn) 
I  recently  bad  the  oi>portunity  to  pertici- 
pste  tn  the  flnt  tanpeechmoit  trlAl  in  tbe 
U.a  Senate  tn  M  yeart.  Aa  a  result  of  aerv- 
Ins  on  the  lannember  Impeachment  Com- 
mittee and  parttdpatinc  In  tbe  impeach- 
ment proceeJlua  <»  the  Senate  noor.  I 
have  CMMJaded  that  the  Senate's  impeach- 
mmt  rateB,  aa  they  apply  to  federal  ludges. 
were  written  for  an  era  that  haa  paaaed  and 
for  a  Soiate  that  haa  changed.  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  no  longer  ia  the  appropriate 
Idaoe  to  omduct  an  impeachment  trial  of  a 
federal  Judge. 

Ilila  article  e»aminea  the  Senate's  Im- 
peachment  function,  especially  in  light  of 
the  recent  Impeachment  of  U.S.  District 
Judge  Harry  Claiborne,  and  discusses  some 
altemattves  to  the  federal  Impeachment 
ayatem. 

Tbe  Cimstltutlan  provides  in  Article  1.  i  2 
Clause  5  that  "(tlhe  House  of  RepresenU- 
threa  ahall  .  .  .  have  the  sole  power  of  Im- 
peachment." and  Article  1.  i  3,  CUuse  6  pro- 
rides  that  "(tlhe  Senate  ahaU  have  the  sole 
power  to  try  aD  Impeachmenta." 

By  iU  very  worda  the  Constitution  re- 
quirea  the  Senate  to  conduct  an  Impeach- 
ment trial,  in  which  it  functions  as  both 
Judge  and  Jury. 

In  order  to  carry  out  such  a  weighty  re- 
VonstbOity.  a  senator  must  be  acutely 
aware  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  When  the 
facU  are  in  dispute,  the  actual  obaervation 
of  witneaaes  under  cross-examination  is 
uniquely  important  I  beUeve  that  the  full 
Senate  no  longer  is  able  structurally  to 
carry  out  such  a  responsibility  because  of 
the  time  and  attoition  it  demands. 

Since  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution 
ahnost  200  years  ago.  there  have  been  only 
13  impeachments  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
aatatives.  Am  a  result  of  these  13  impeach- 
moita.  the  Senate  haa  conducted  11  im- 
Peaehmoit  trials.  Only  four  have  ended  in 
oonvictiona. 

It  aeema  clear  that  the  framers  of  the 
CooaUtution  intended  that  tbe  Senate  con- 
duct a  full  Judicial  trial  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  In  effect,  thla  ia  how  the  Ses£te  con- 
ducted impeachment  trials  until  1986.  But 
timea  have  changed.  The  Senate  has  100 
membeis.  not  2S.  Its  work  schedule  is  much 
m«e  intense  and  varied  than  it  was  in  the 
late  18th,  l»th.  or  early  20th  centuries.  The 
nte  of  a  senator  haa  changed  substantially 
over  the  past  300  years. 

In  1938.  the  Senate  took  notice  of  aome  of 
these  <duuiges  snd  tried  to  aUevlate  these 
problems  by  adopting  Senate  Rule  11.  pro- 
riding  for  the  formation  of  an  Impeachment 
Committee.  The  Senate  did  not.  however, 
utilise  the  Impeachnient  Committee  during 
the  10I8  tanpeaehment  trial  of  federal  Dis- 
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(rict  Judge  Halsted  Rttter.  who  was  re- 
I  unred  from  office  for  a  variety  of  Impropri- 


In  the  Clalbome  Impeachment  trial,  the 
Senate  made  the  historic  dedaion  to  eatab- 
llah  a  12-peraon  Impeachment  Committee  to 
ncelve  evidence  and  take  testimony  prior  to 
a  trial  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  Senate  lead- 
ttshlp  felt  that  the  Impeachment  Commit- 
teee  would  aUow  the  full  Senate  to  perform 
Iti  legialatlve  reaponalbillties  while  preserv- 
i|C  the  righU  of  the  Judge  fsdng  charges. 

.While  I  beUeve  that  the  ocmunlttee  func- 
tioned effectively  in  its  limited  role  during 
tbe  Clalbome  impeachment.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  overriding  problems  Inherent  In 
tbe  impeachment  process  were  reaolved. 

The  Clalbome  impeachment  trial  preaent- 

'  aome  unique  problems.  Most  notable  was 

-"  Judge  Clalbome  already  had  been  oon- 

d  by  a  court  of  law  and  was  serving 

,  le  in  a  federal  prison.  The  American 
Ptople  were  rightfully  outraged  that  a  fed- 
eral Judge  could  be  simultaneously  serving 
ttee   In  prison  and  drawing  his  Judicial 

Pased  on  these  facts,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sttitatives  voted  unanimously  to  Impeach 
Jgdge  Claiborne  on  July  22,  1988.  The 
House's  riew  was  that  the  prior  conviction 
should  govern  and  that  a  new  trial  In  the 
Sniate  was  unnecessary.  Some  senators 
sliared  these  views,  but  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  determined  that  Judge  Clal- 
bome should  receive  a  hearing  of  the  eri- 
d«ce  de  jiovo.  I  agree  that  an  impeachment 
trial  should  always  be  considered  separate 
add  diatinct  from  a  trial  in  a  federal  or  atate 

After  the  Senate  received  the  articles  of 
impeachment  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. It  convened  the  Impeachment  Com- 
.teee.  Sen.  Charles  Mathlas  Jr.  (R-Md.) 
selected  as  the  committee's  chairman. 
*he  other  five  Republicans  on  the  com- 
;tee  were  Sens.  Orrln  Hatch  of  Utah, 
Wamer  of  Virginia,  Larry  Pressler  of 
ith  Dakota,  Warren  Rudman  of  New 
ipshire,  and  IiCitch  McCoimell  of  Ken- 
y.  Sen.  Paul  Sarbanes  (D-Md.)  served  as 
vice  chairman,  and  in  addition  to  myself, 
th^  other  Democrats  on  the  committee  were 
S^a.  Dermis  DeConcinl  of  Arizona.  Albert 
Oqre  Jr.  of  Tennessee,  and  Jeff  Bingaman 
of  Kew  Mexico. 

For  approximately  seven  days  the  commit- 
tee heard  witnesses  and  considered  the  par- 
ties' various  motions.  The  attendance  record 
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them.  Under  Senate  Rule  11,  however,  the 
comm  ttee  was  prohibited  from  making  any 
recom  nendation  regarding  Judge  Clal- 
bome'p  guOt  or  Innocence.  Serious  conatitu- 
tionsliquesUons  would  have  been  raised  had 
the  committee  exercised  powers  beymd  Its 
limited  scope. 

The  12  senators  on  the  Impeachment 
Committee  were  well  aware  of  the  facts  and 
issues  Involved.  The  other  88  Senate  mem- 
bers did  not  have  the  advantage,  however, 
of  hearing  the  testimony  and  counael'a  argu- 
ment*' 


12  senators  was  good  by  usual  Senate 

Ittee    standards,    and    a    quorum    of 

«  senators  was  always  present.  When 

ipared  with  jury  attendance  standaitis. 

'ever,  the  committee's  attendance  record 

unaccepUble.  If  a  Juror  is  absent  wlth- 

an  alternate,  the  trial  is  stopped. 

narrowing  the  issues  to  be  considered 

le  full  Semite,  the  committee  decided  to 

It  the  testimony  to  whether  Judge  Clal- 

"le  willfully  and  knowingly  made  and 

Ibed  false  Income  tax  returns  In  1979 

1980.  The  Senate  aUowed  Judge  Clal- 

le  much  greater  latitude,  however,  than 

the  trial  court. 

The  committee  did  not  allow  testimony 

concerning  Judge  Clalbome's  aUegations  of 

goifemmental     harassment     or     targeting, 

ex^pt  to  the  extent  that  such  actirity  may 

haie  affected  the  testimony  of  witnesses  at 

thoprior  criminal  trials. 

Tpe  committee's  role  was  extremely  limit- 
ed^jDuring  Judge  Claiborne's  Impeachment 
heving,  senators  on  the  conunlttee  were 
ablfc  to  listen  to  most  of  the  witnesses.  In- 
clu«Ing  Judge  Clalbome,  and  cross-examine 


[transcript   of   the   hearing   totaled 
3,S00  pages,  and  It  la  highly  im- 
that  any  aenator  had  the  time  to 
■  material  thoroughly.  At  the  very 
a  few  aenators  other  than  the  12 
I  the  [Impeachment  Committee  were  famil- 
elementa  of  the  case.  A  majori- 
Senate  had  neither  the  benefit  of 
twledge  through  a  committee  report 
~  additional  or  dissenting  views, 
.  — ^e  to  prepare  properly  for  decid- 
ing Judge  Clalbome's  fate.  Some  senators 
were  in  conference  committee  meetings  on 
other  matters  during  the  Impeachment  pro- 

Af teij  the  Impeachment  Committee  con- 
cluded IU  work  and  a  record  of  Ite  hearings 
was  published,  the  full  Senate  began  consid- 
eration of  the  matter.  The  Senate  decided 
not  to  rehear  committee  witnesses,  but 
rather  to  accept  the  committee's  written 
record  and  to  aUow  both  the  House  manag- 
ers and  Judge  Clalbome's  attomey  to  make 
closing  jaUtements.  The  Senate  also  aUowed 
laibome  to  make  a  statement  before 
Senate. 

txlmately    40    members    were    not 
in  the  Senate  chamber  during  any 
of  Judge  Clalbome's  closing  state- 
.id  I  estimate  that  at  least  35  sena- 
tors were  never  on  the  floor  during  the  pres- 
entations by  the  prosecution  and  the  de- 
fense. $ome  of  these  members  may  have 
heard  i^  of  the  proceedings  on  the  Sen- 
ate's raglo  or  television  stations. 

Nevei^eless,  the  crux  of  the  problem  is: 
How  cab  a  seruitor  carry  out  his  Impeach- 
ment r^sponsiblllUea  if  he  neither  partici- 
pates inlthe  committee  hearings  nor  has  the 
opporttmlty  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  case 
from  a  full  trial  on  the  Senate  floor? 

I  hav^  concluded  that  the  current  Im- 
peachment process  no  longer  functions  ef- 
fectively. A  question  could  be  raised  wheth- 
er the  proceedings  were  in  accordance  with 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  PIfth  Amend- 
ment, 'nierefore,  I  feel  that  we  must  find  a 
better  way  of  removing  federal  Judges  from 
the  bench. 

I  belidve  Congress  would  do  well  to  exam- 
ine ho«^  states  remove  Judges.  The  states 
have  d^eloped  a  variety  of  methods,  but 
one  of  the  moat  common  is  the  so-called  "bi- 
furcated" system. 

Under]  this  system,  a  body  called  the  Judi- 
cial Inqsiry  Commiaalon  ia  eatablished.  com- 
posed oil  members  appointed  by  the  state  Ju- 
govemor,  and  the  state  bar.  The 
investigates,  receives,  or  inlti- 
coihplalnta  concerning  Judgisa.  These 
'  I  are  then  fUed  with  a  body  caUed 
^ .  of  the  Judiciary,  which  ia  drawn 
from  thf  state  Judiciary  and  atate  tiar.  This 
court,  whose  decisions  are  reriewable  by  the 
sUte  supreme  court,  has  the  authority  to 
remove,  Suspend,  censure,  or  otherwise  disci- 
pline Jut^es. 

Such  ^  system  hss  worked  extremely  well 
In  Alabama.  Another  method,  which  Is  prob- 
ably moi  e  common,  also  makes  use  of  a  Ju- 
dicial   I^uiry    Commlaakm.    Under    this 


ayatem.  the  commiaalon  makea  recommenda- 
tions directly  to  the  atate  aupreme  court, 
which  Is  empowered  to  remove  or  otherwise 
aiartpHiw  atate  Judgea  directiy.  I  beUeve 
that  either  of  these  two  aystems  could  be 
adapted  to  work  on  the  federal  leveL 

While  I  beUeve  that  the  impeachment 
pnoesa  ahould  be  changed,  I  wiah  to  empha- 
alse  that  one  overriding  consideration 
should  be  '»«^«"t«in»nf  Judicial  independ- 
ence. No  federal  Judge  ahould  ever  be  chal- 
lenged becauae  of  hla  decisions  or  opinions. 

Finally,  aome  have  argued  that  aince  im- 
peachmenta occur  80  infrequently,  the 
Senate  ahould  not  alter  the  manner  in 
which  it  conducts  Impeachment  trials.  Pro- 
ponenta  of  thla  riew  f  aU  to  realize  that  the 
federal  Judldary  ia  in  the  mldat  of  a  monu- 
mental change.  The  number  of  federal 
Judgea  and  the  volume  of  Utigation  la  grow- 
ing at  an  unbeUevable  rate.  At  preaent,  575 
diatrict  court  Judgeships  and  168  court  of 
^peala  Judgeships  are  authorized,  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  has  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  41  new  federal  district  court  Judge- 
ahlpa.  Thla  would  bring  the  total  number  of 
federal  Judgea  to  weU  over  776. 

Unfortunately,  there  probably  wfll  be 
more  caaea  of  Judicial  misconduct  as  the 
number  of  federal  Judgea  UKreases.  Two 
more  impeachment  trials  are  now  on  the  ho- 
rizon. In  the  coming  years.  Impeachment 
proceedings  could  lose  their  sUtus  as  a 
rarity,  and  the  Senate  may  be  faced  with  a 
number  of  trials  that  would  severely  hinder 
its  abUlty  to  perform  its  legislative  lunc- 

tlona.  ^  ,    ,.    » 

The  time  to  act  is  now,  we  must  look  at 
both  sUtutory  and  constitutional  solutions 
that  would  make  the  Impeachment  process 
for  federal  Judges  more  effective.  No  rule  re- 
quires that  Congress  act  only  In  response  to 
a  crista.  Thla  iaaue  demands  a  reasoned  and 
deUberative  approach.  Por  once,  Congress 
should  act  Instead  of  react. 

8  J.  Rss.  113 
Re$olved  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of  Bep- 
ntentatives  of  the  United  Stale*  of  America 
in  Congret*  oMtenMed  (tyxhthirda  of  each 
Hmue  concurring  thereinJ.  That  the  loUow- 
tng  article  ia  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtea. 
which  shaU  be  vaUd  to  aU  Intente  and  pur- 
poaes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  If  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  7  years  after  the  date 
of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"AKTICLX 

"Sic.  I.  The  Congress  shaU  have  the 
power  to  proride  procedures  for  the  removal 
from  office  of  Federal  Judges  serving  pursu- 
ant to  Article  in  of  the  Constitution,  found 
to  have  committed  treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  Crimea  and  misdemeanors.". 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
SJ.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  protect 
the  cultiutd  rights  of  all  Americans;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CULTUSAL  BIGBTS  AMXHSMBirT 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  amendment  is  the 
cultural  rights  amendment.  Its  provi- 
sions are  as  follows: 

Sectton  L  The  right  of  the  people  to  pre- 
serve, faster,  and  promote  their  respective 
histortcal.  linguistic  and  cultural  origins  Is 


lecognlaedL  No  person  shaU  be  denied  the 
equal  protection  of  tbe  laws  becauae  of  their 
culture  or  language. 

Section  n.  The  Congress  ahaU  have  the 
power  to  enforce  thla  Article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

America  is  great  because  of  its  cul- 
tural diversity.  In  every  city  of  Amer- 
ica one  can  find  in  the  language, 
music,  food,  and  architecture,  cultural 
heritage  which  has  originated  in  other 
lands. 

The  blood,  sweat  and  tears  of  hard 
working  immigrants  helped  to  build 
America.  Today  that  influence  is 
tighUy  woven  Into  the  fabric  that 
gives  America  its  cultural  diversity.  If 
we  are  to  imderstand  and  appreciate 
the  future  we  must  preserve  our  past. 
I  am  proud  of  my  cultural  back- 
ground. Biany  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate  are  descendants  of 
immigrants  of  varied  cultural  origins.  I 
am  sure  that  they,  too,  are  proud  of 
their  heritage  and  woxild  like  to  pre- 
serve its  greatness.  It  is  for  that 
reason,  as  well  as  others,  that  I  am  In- 
troducing the  cultural  rights  amend- 
ment. 

In  Louisiana,  we  have  made  an  at- 
tempt to  protect  our  cultural  heritage. 
The  Louisiana  Constitution  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  culture 
(article  I,  section  3.)  and  recognizes 
"the  right  of  the  people  to  preserve, 
foster,  and  promote  their  respective 
historic,  linguistic  and  cultural  ori- 
gins" (article  XII,  section  4). 

Louisianians  are  proud  of  their  lin- 
guistic and  cultural  heritage.  Today, 
the  food  and  music  indigenous  to  Lou- 
isiana are  popular  throughout  the 
country  and  abroad.  Louisiana  artists 
exhibit  their  works  around  the  world, 
enriching  us  all.  I  offer  this  sunend- 
ment  because  Louisianians  have  a 
deep  respect  for  the  dignity  of  all  cul- 
tural groups. 

America  prides  itself  on  its  efforts  to 
recognize,  enforce,  and  guarantee  the 
principles  of  domestic  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. America  has  become  a  model 
nation  for  expanding  the  Ideals  of 
freedom  and  democracy  throughout 
the  world.  Thus,  we  must  continue  to 
seek  ways  to  expand  the  freedom  of 
choice.  The  first  smendment  insured 
freedom  of  religion  and  speech. 

The  14th  amendment  prohibited 
race  discrimination  and  great  men  like 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  died  in  an 
fclfoit  to  prohibit  racial  discrimina- 
tion. The  work  of  great  women  like 
Susan  B.  Anthony  has  led  to  laws  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  It  Is  now  time  for  our  country  to 
follow  the  lead  of  my  State  and  other 
States  and  move  toward  greater  free- 
dom in  the  area  of  culture  and  lan- 
guage. 

If  America  1b  gotog  to  remain  a 
leader  committed  to  the  principal  of 
freedom  and  cognizant  of  cultvu^l  plu- 
ralism, we  must  not  foreclose  the  op- 
portunity for  linguistic  and  cultural 
development.    Moreover,    we    cannot 


lead  if  we  suppress  the  exprwlofi  of 
our  languages  and  culturea.  Americans 
of  African  culture,  Chinese  culture. 
French  culttire,  Oerman  culture, 
native  American  culture  and  our  many 
other  cultures,  are  vital  to  our  contin- 
ued tinderstanding  of  the  world,  and 
also,  a  critical  link  to  our  participation 
in  international  affairs. 

Many  Ti<^vt«tMii*n«  are  concerned 
about  the  concept  of  an  English  only 
constitutional  amendment.  The  cultur- 
al rights  amendment  submitted  hoe 
today  is  offered  as  an  alternative  to  an 
Ijingiiah  only  amendment.  Therefore, 
the  question  of  which  amendment  is  In 
America's  best  interest  will  be  debated 
and  decided  in  the  great  American  tr*- 
dition.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  give 
the  bill  their  consideration  and  sup- 
port.* 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  D'Amato: 
S.  965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yong- 
Tzi  Ma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BBUxr  or  Toiro-Tzi  m* 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  provide  permanent 
residence  sUtus  to  Yong-Tsi  Ma.  a 
gifted  young  Chinese  musician. 

Mr.  Ma  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1980  as  a  student.  In  1984.  he  received 
an  M.A.  In  music  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook. 
He  received  a  second  M.A.  in  advanced 
music  and  cello  from  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity in  1986.  and  is  currently  en- 
rolled in  Kent  State's  practical  music 
training  program. 

Yong-Tzl  Ma  is  the  son  of  Ma  Quo 
Liang,  a  noted  anti-Communist  Chi- 
nese editor  and  writer  who  provided 
important  assistance  to  the  UJS.  Army 
during  World  War  n.  After  the  Com- 
munists seized  power,  the  elder  Mr. 
Ma  paid  a  great  price  for  his  wartime 
service  to  the  United  SUtes.  He  was 
subjected  to  severe  repression  and  was 
forced  to  undergo  extensive  "reeducar 
tion"  on  a  pig  farm. 

Since  Yong-Tzl  Ma's  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  his  father  and  mother 
have  left  the  People's  RepubUc  of 
China,  and  settled  in  Hong  Kong.  As  a 
result  of  this  move,  none  of  Yong-TM 
Ma's  relatives  remain  in  the  People's 
Republic.  His  uncles  and  aunts  have 
all  defected  to  the  United  States,  and 
are  Uving  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. If  Mr.  Ma  is  forced  to  return  to 
the  People's  Republic  now,  after  all 
his  relatives  have  left,  his  future  there 
will  be  a  bleak  and  difficult  one  at 
best. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  can  pre- 
vent that.  It  recognizes  how  dramati- 
cally Yong-Ttt  Ma's  circumstances 
have  changed  in  the  last  7  years.  His 
home  is  no  longer  the  People's  Repub- 
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Ifr.  Pretident.  I  urge  my  oolleagues 
to  give  this  tain  their  full  sivport.  In 
making  it  poadhle  for  Ttmg-Tsi  lia  to 
remain  in  this  country,  we  will  be 
thanking  his  father  for  his  many  serv- 
ices to  our  Nation,  and  we  will  be  ac- 
quiilng  as  a  permanent  resident  a  very 
talented  young  musician  who  loves 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
iras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 

a»6s 
Be  it  enaettd  by  the  Seriate  and  Houte  of 
RevnaentaHvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  ottenMed,  That,  in  the 
•dmlnlBtntlan  of  the  Imznigrktion  and  Na- 
tiooallty  Act.  Tonc-TU  lU  shall  be  held  and 
ooDsidered  to  have  beoi  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  Dntted  States  for  permanent  resi- 
denoe  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  grantlnc  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shaU  Instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  follovlng.  the  total 
numb»  of  immigrant  visas  which  are  avail- 
able to  natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's 
birth  under  section  303(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatkmaUty  Act  or.  If  appUcable. 
the  total  number  if  iimnigrant  visas  which 
are  made  available  to  natives  of  the  country 
of  .the  alien's  birth  under  section  202(e)  of 
such  Acta 


By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Evans): 
S.  966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Freder- 
ick Paul  of  SeatUe,  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  967.  A  bffl  for  the  relief  of  Freder- 
ick Paul  and  Aileen  Paul;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

■BJir  or  FUDBUCK  Ain»  AILXXIf  PAUL  OP 
8BATTLK,  WA 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Bdr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  three  private  relief  bills. 
These  measures  concern  an  attorney 
who  represented  Alaskan  Natives 
during  the  drive  to  enact  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971 
[ANCSAl.  Mr.  Pred  Paul  of  Seattle. 
WA  had  a  contract  to  represent  vari- 
ous Alaska  Native  tribes  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  enactment  of 
ANC8A. 

Accordingly,  his  effort  was  detrimen- 
tally impacted  by  the  (3ovemment's 
abrogation  of  its  contractual  obliga- 
tion to  pay  equitable  fees  under 
ANCSA.  The  violation  of  the  contract 
left  Mr.  Paul  with  inequitable  pay- 
ments for  hours  of  dedicated  and  pio- 
neering work. 

The  first  bill  sUtes  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  should  pay  Mr.  Paul  a 
■urn  yet  unspecified,  to  cover  what  he 
should  have  received  for  representing 
the  NaUves,  had  ANCSA  not  abrogat- 
ed the  omtract.  The  relevant  resolu- 


lon.  Senate  Resolution  187.  refers  the 

>m  to  the  X3B.  claims  court  to  deter- 
'  le  the  amounts  legally  '':r  equitably 
le  from  the  United  States. 

The  thrust  of  the  above  resolution  Is 
t|D  only  authorize  a  hearing  for  Mr. 
9aul  in  his  attempt  to  secure  consider- 
^on  in  the  U.S.  claims  court.  There  is 
4o  attempt,  by  means  of  this  resolu- 
tion, to  admit  or  deny  liability  or  to 
biggest  an  award  amount.  We  leave  it 
ti>  the  claims  court  to  make  this  deter- 
mination. 

The  third  bill  will  reUeve  Mr.  Fred 
Raul  and  his  wife  Ms.  Aileen  Paul,  of 
al  liability  to  the  United  States  for 
p  lyment  of  taxes  associated  with  legal 
f(  !es  awarded  to  him  from  work  on  the 
/NCSA.* 

By  Mr.  CJHAFEE: 
S.  968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
tevenue  Code  of  1986  to  deny  an  em- 
joyer  a  deduction  for  group  health 
in  expenses  unless  such  plan  in- 
clides  Ist  doUar  coverage  for  pediatric 
preventive  health  care;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

'■    CHILD  HKALTH  IRCUITIVBS  RKPORM  FLAM 

iMr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  legislation  today  that 
wbuld  require  businesses  to  include 
clMldren's  preventive  care  and  health 
supervision  services  in  their  employee 
hfalth  benefit  packages.  Such  services 
would  be  required  for  the  insurance 
premiums  to  be  deductible  as  a  busi- 
ness expense. 

t  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
about  the  health  care  policies  in  this 
w^try.  The  cost  of  health  care  has 
cotitinued  to  rise  at  an  astounding  rate 
and  it's  rapidly  reaching  the  point 
where  we  simply  can  not  afford  to  pay 
fctlt. 

Tot  many  years  our  health  care 
sy^em  has  fociised  on  acute  care.  We 
h^ve  not  spent  much  of  our  resources 
oi<  preventing  illness.  Pew  Americans 
would  disagree  with  the  old  adage  "an 
otmce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of"  cure,"  yet  our  present  system  of 
h^th  care  clearly  contradicts  this 
prbposition.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  begin  to  reverse  this  costly  and 
datigerous  trend.  The  place  to  start  is 
with  our  children. 

To  move  in  this  direction  I  am  intro- 
dtting,  the  Child  Health  Incentives 
R<  form  Plan  [CJHIRP].  My  legislation 
wculd  require  businesses  to  include 
children's  preventive  health  care  in 
their  employee  health  plans  in  order 
fotinsurance  premiiuns  to  l>e  tax  de- 
du  :tible.  This  requirement  would  dra- 
nutically  alter— for  the  better— the 
qu  ility  and  cost  of  health  care  in  the 
Ui  ited  States  for  years  to  come. 

Under  CHIRP,  preventive  health 
cate  would  be  provided  for  children 
under  age  18.  Included  would  be  com- 
pUte  physical  examinations,  immimi- 
zalions.  laboratory  pr(x»dures,  vision 
an  I  hearing  tests,  and  developmental 
an  I  behavioral  assessments.  The  po- 
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tentl^l  savings  are  substantial  and  self- 
evident:    even    an    optimally    liberal 
seriesi  of  preventive  health  care  serv- 
ices f ^r  a  child  from  bhlh  through  age 
Id  amount  to  leas  than  the  aver- 
of  1  day  in  the  hospital! 
ion  sense  is  at  the  heart  of  this 
Emplojmient-based    group 
plans,  which  are  tax  deductible. 

^'present  the  second  largest  tax- 

payeHsupported  health  program,  after 
Mediqare,  in  this  country.  In  1986  this 
subsidy  cost  the  Federal  Government 
$32  billon  in  lost  revenues.  Because  of 
this  special  tax-deductible  status, 
grouplhealth  plans  have  become  the 
dominant  method  of  financing  person- 
al heilth  care  services  in  the  United 
Statea.  More  than  90  percent  of  all 
emploorment  groups  are  now  covered 
by  some  form  of  private  health  insur- 
ance. 

Unf I  »rtunately.  the  coverage  provid- 
ed by  hnost  of  these  plans  is  aimed  at 
acute  {illnesses.  Few  resources  are  ex- 
pended to  keep  Individuals  out  of  the 
hospital  (the  most  expensive  end  of 
the  spectrmn  of  health  care).  Through 
covering  only  the  most  expensive  pro- 
cedures and  care,  group  health  plans 
discourage  preventive  care  and  early 
diagncJBis  of  disease— both  of  which 
can  decrease  costs.  The  result  of  this 
trend  is  a  "sickness-only"  health  care 
system— the  cost  of  which  is  running 
out  of  control. 

The  time  has  come  to  consider  a  fun- 
damenftal  "redesign"  of  these  policies. 
We  mast  move  away  from  the  current 
systen^  of  "sickness-only"  care  toward 
a  true  system  of  "health"  care  which 
emphasizes  preventive  care  and  ulti- 
mately will  hold  down  health  care 
costs.  CHIRP  is  an  Important  step  in 
that  (urection.  This  proposal  recog- 
nizes that  children  are  unique  In  their 
health  care  needs  which  are  sul>stan- 
tially  ^ferent  than  the  needs  of 
adults.'  Children  imder  15  years  of  age 
require  only  about  one-fourth  as  much 
hospitalization  as  do  adults,  but  they 
need  inuch  more  ambulatory  (Are. 
Yet,  health  insurance  plans  generally 
continue  to  focus  on  and  cover  adult 
needs,  jbut  deemphasize  the  needs  of 
childre^. 

Youqg  working  people  with  children 
rely  on  their  employer-provided 
health  |  insurance  to  an  even  greater 
extent  i  than  do  older  workers.  New 
families  generally  have  less  Income.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  budget,  with  after- 
tax dolars.  for  anything  but  essential 
costs  of  living;  such  as  housing,  foixi, 
clothing,  and  transportation.  If  health 
insurailce  plans  exclude  coverage  of 
well-bapy  and  child  health  supervision 
service*,  many  families  will  wait  for 
symptotns  of  illness  to  appear  before 
bringing  their  children  into  a  physi- 
cian. A|  the  two  examples  below  show, 
this  wa|t  can  be  tragic  and  ultimately 
exceedihgly  expensive. 
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At  age  4.  BUly  was  taken  to  a  pedia- 
trician for  the  first  time  because  he 
had  been  wa^Utlng  on  his  toes  for  sever- 
al days.  The  physical  examination  re- 
vealed marked  muscle  spasm  with  te- 
tanic contractions  pulling  his  feet 
down;  his  neck  and  Jaw  muscles  were 
so  tight  that  he  could  not  even  talk.  A 
smaU  pimcture  woimd  was  found 
under  one  of  Billy's  toes.  Billy's  medi- 
cal history  revealed  that  he  had  never 
received  his  chQdhood  immimizations. 
Tentanus  was  confirmed  when  the  or- 
ganism was  found  In  the  woun(L  Billy 
had  to  be  hospitalized  for  6  weeks 
imder  light  anesthesia  to  prevent  life- 
threatening  spasms;  he  was  fed  by 
tubes  and  underwent  a  gradual  recov- 
ery—mortality from  tetanus  is  higher 
than  50  percent. 

At  age  12.  Lisa  had  not  seen  her 
doctor  for  a  health  supervision  visit 
since  she  was  6.  When  finally  exam- 
ined by  a  physician,  a  severe  scoliosis, 
curvature  of  the  spine,  was  discovered. 
Lisa  had  to  l>e  referred  to  a  university 
hospital  for  Implacement  of  metal 
rods  along  the  spine.  She  was  placed 
in  a  complete  body  and  head  cast  and 
on  a  pit  so  she  could  be  continually 
turned  to  avoid  bed  sores  and  circula- 
tory difficulties.  If  the  scoliosis  had 
been  diagnosed  a  few  years  earlier, 
Lisa  would  have  required  only  brief 
hospitalization.  Instead,  she  lay  in  a 
cast  for  nearly  a  year. 

Had  Billy  and  Lisa  been  taken  to  a 
pediatrician  regularly  their  problems 
would  have  been  discovered  in  a  regu- 
lar preventive  care  visit.  The  visit 
would  have  cost  $15  to  $30.  The  treat- 
ment in  Billy's  case  would  have  been  a 
simple  tetanus  vaccination  which  costs 
a  few  dollars.  In  Lisa's  case  the  treat- 
ment would  have  required  a  brief  hos- 
pital visit.  Instead,  the  cost  of  treating 
Billy  and  Lisa  was  close  to  $12,000 

each.  

The  enactment  of  CHIRP  is  espe- 
cially important  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  millions  of  American  children- 
including  a  significant  percentage  of 
all  preschool  children— still  do  not  re- 
ceive vaccinations  for  measles,  24.4 
percent,  rubella.  24.8  percent,  mumps, 
27.3  percent,  polio,  21.7  percent,  and 
diphtheria-tetanus-pertussis,  13.1  per- 
cent. Immunizations  are  not  generally 
covered  by  group  health  plans,  even 
though  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
for  every  dollar  spent  on  measles  vac- 
cinations. $10  is  saved;  and  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  mumps  vaccinations. 
$7.40  is  saved. 

For  each  dollar  spent  on  streening 
Texas  children  for  congenital  malfor- 
mations, eye  and  ear  problems  and 
preventive  dental  care.  $8  was  saved  in 
long-term  costs  and  income  loss.  But 
screening  also  is  not  generally  covered. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Medicaid 
provides  for  early  and  periodic  screen- 
ing. diagn4>«Tt«  and  treatment  [EPSDTl 
of  eligible  children,  but  private  health 
insurance  does  not.  It  has  been  found 


that  children  screened  through 
EPSDT  in  Missouri  were  on  average  33 
percent  less  costly  to  Medicaid  than 
were  other  children.  In  Ohio,  they 
were  30  percent  less  costly:  in  North 
Dakota  40  percent  less,  and  so  forth.  It 
would  make  sense  that  a  similar 
retiun  on  investment  in  prevenUvt; 
health  care  would  occur  in  the  private 
sector. 

More  recently  evolved  health  care 
models  such  as  Medicaid  and  HMO's, 
which  cover  Just  6  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, recognize  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic value  of  providing  preventive 
c»ie  for  children.  In  addition,  certain 
innovative  group  health  carriers  have 
begun  to  break  the  traditional  mold: 
Blue  Shield  of  Pennsylvania  was  able 
to  begin  offering  children's  preventive 
care  4  years  ago  and  Union  Mutual  In- 
surance Co.  offers  this  coverage  with 
no  premium  increase  at  all  because,  a 
company  spokesman  explained,  "sub- 
stitution of  appropriate  preventive 
care  today  for  acute  care  services  to- 
morrow will  lower  medical  costs  and 
our  policyholders'  premiums." 

At  most,  according  to  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  based  on  data  gathered  by  a 
major  Insurance  corporation,  the  aver- 
age monthly  cost  per  family  for  the 
additional  coverage  outlined  in  CHIRP 
would  be  $2.28,  or  roughly  1  percent  of 
the  employer's  current  payment.  That 
compares  with  the  $200-plus  per 
month  now  being  expended  for  sick- 
ness-covered health  insiuance.  And 
the  premium  costs  for  child  health  su- 
pervision do  not  include  credits  for  re- 
ductions in  illness  and  hospitalization 
that  would  surely  result. 

If  employers  and  private  Insurance 
companies  did  nothing  more  than  add 
these  CHIRP-mandated  benefits  to 
their  plans,  made  no  effort  to  change 
other  features  to  offset  the  small  addi- 
tional costs,  and  merely  passed  them 
along  to  taxpayers.  Treasury  expendi- 
tures for  employer  group  health  insur- 
ance ndght  increase  by  approximately 
1  percent.  However,  Treasury  expendi- 
tures for  employer  group  health  insur- 
ance have  been  escalating  by  alMut  15- 
20  percent  annually  for  two  decades 
now,  and  unless  the  form  of  coverage 
is  changed  to  stimulate  preventive 
care  and  reduce  hospitalization,  the 
Federal  Government  stands  to  suffer 
much  greater  losses  of  revenue  than 
any  additional  deduction  owing  to  pre- 
ventive case  for  children. 

But  more  than  Just  money  is  at 
stake:  children  are  oiu-  most  precious 
asset.  They  are  particulu-ly  vulnera- 
ble, and  their  needs  are  not  protected 
in  the  second  largest  of  all  Federal 
taxpayer-supported  health  care  pro- 
grams. The  tax  laws  have  remained 
neutral  with  respect  to  children  and. 
consequently,  so  have  insurance  plans. 
They  exclude  coverage  for  Immuniza- 
tions— for  adults  as  well  as  children. 
But  few  adults  need  to  be  immunized 


against  polio,  measles,  or  diphtheria. 
AU  childrai  need  this  protecOonl 

Unless  the  Government  provides  in- 
centives for  all  insurers  to  offer  pre- 
ventive and  supervisory  health  care 
services,  it  will  be  difficult  to  break 
through  the  existing  design  of  private 
health  case  plans  which  focus  on  acute 
care.  Individual  insurance  companies 
regard  preventive  services  as  additive 
In  cost,  rather  than  as  a  mechanism 
for  long-term  savings.  Changing  the 
tax  laws  to  mandate  preventive  health 
care  services  for  children,  however, 
would  stimulate  redesign  of  existing 
plans.  Such  a  redesign  of  our  health 
insurance  system  would  ultimately 
help  control  costs  by  deemphasizing 
acute  care  and  focusing  on  preventing 
illness. 

By  redesigning  their  health  insur- 
ance plans,  employers  can  encourage 
improved  efficiency  and  better  cost 
management.  While  providing  new 
and  overdue  equality  of  benefits  for 
children's  health  care  at  low  cost,  they 
can  insist  on  other  new  features  to 
make  all  providers  and  consumers 
more  cost-conscious  of  the  big  ticket 
items. 

In  the  long  run,  and  many  believe  in 
the  short  term  as  well,  preventive  care 
Is  one  method  of  cost-effective  use  of 
health  care  resources.  The  lack  of  pre- 
ventive care  for  children  has  resulted 
In  unnecessary  disease  and  disability, 
unnecessary  deaths,  unnecessary  loss 
of  education,  and  poorer  social,  moral, 
and  psychological  development  than 
could  have  been  achieved. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  remove 
financial  barriers  to  preventive  care  of 
children.  Through  the  enactment  of 
CHIRP,  we  would  permit  all  insiu%rs, 
without  fear  of  loss  of  any  competitive 
edge,  to  Include  the  health  care  serv- 
ices children  need  in  their  plans,  and 
make  them  even  more  attractive  to 
employer  groups. 

If  we  can  raise  the  next  generation 
of  children  to  be  aware  of  the  value  of 
preventing  illness— through  periodic 
checkups,  weight  control,  excerdse, 
education  on  the  dangers  of  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  and  other  measiu^s 
which  will  help  ensure  healthly  minds 
and  bodies— we  will  be  well  on  our  way 
to  a  healthier  society  with  lower 
health  care  costs. 

The  future  of  our  Nation  depends  on 
our  children,  and  they  deserve  a  better 
chance  to  survive  and  to  be  healthy. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  important 
step  to  take  and  support  for  this  meas- 
ure will  come  from  all  groups  in  our 
society  who  feel  as  I  do:  That  our  chil- 
dren are  our  most  important  and  pre- 
cious asset  and  that  their  health  must 
be  protected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
legislation  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
CoHGBSssioiiAL  Rbcoro  at  this  point. 
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Tbere  bdag  no  objectton.  the  bill 
was  ontefed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobd.  ss  f oUovk 

&9a8 

Be  It  mtmeitd  bt  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
MtpreaeiUmHvn  of  Me  VwUed  SUUet  of 
ilMcHea  ta  CkMvru*  oaMinNed; 

miB  Act  may  be  dted  u  the  "ChOd 
HMtth  IneaativM  Refonn  Plan". 


I.  MOOCnON  NBALLOWBt  FOB  KMrLOYEB 

cownuwmom  to  cboup  health 

PUHB  WiraOVr  PHMAnUC  PUVSN- 
nVI  HEALTH  CAKE. 

(a)  to  QmBAL.— Fuacraph  (1)  of  section 
lOCi)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1»M 
(rdattnt  to  deductttm  for  trade  or  business 
awjfmmmmm  «tth  rctpect  to  KTOup  health 
Idana)  ii  amwnilwl  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Qbihul  auLi.— The  ezpenseepald  or 
tDCuried  toy  an  «mi>Ioyer  for  a  group  health 
plan  ihaD  not  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
UlMltl  Uili  wctioii  if — 

"(A)  the  plan  dlfferentlatea  In  the  benefita 
it  pvoTldea  between  individuals  having  end 
■tace  renal  diseasr  and  other  iiKlividuals 
eorered  by  such  plan  on  the  Iwais  of  the  ex- 
Istcnoe  of  end  state  renal  disease,  the  need 
Ibr  renal  dialysis,  or  in  any  other  maimer, 
or 

"(B)  the  plan  doea  not  prorlde  1st  dollar 
oofcnge  for  pediatric  preventive  health 


(b)  FBHAxaic  PKBVBrnva  Hkalth  Cake 
k-Sectian  163(1)  of  such  Code  Is 
by  addinc  at  the  oxl  thereof  the 
foOowinc  new  paracraph: 

"(4)  PsBiATair  raavsjiiivs  hkalth  cask.— 

"(A)  III  BTW¥a«i  —The  term  "pedlatrtc  pre- 
venttve  health  care'  shall,  with  respect  to 
any  ehUd  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of 
18,  indode  periodlo— 

"(i)  determinatian  of  health  and  develo{>- 
ment  history, 

"(ii)  ooaunebensive  unclothed  physical 
examlnatlODa, 

"(iU)  developmental  and  behavioral  i 


"(tv)  immuniatiims  appropriate  for  age, 
health,  and  developmental  history, 

"(V)  laboraUwy  procedures  appropriate  for 
age  and  population  groups, 

"(vi)  approiviate  vision  and  hearing  test- 
tng  and  referral  for  treatment  as  necessary, 

"(vU)  preventive  dmtal  services,  and 

"(viii)  other  medical  services  as  required 
by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  appropri- 
ate medical  organisations  Involved  in  chUd 
healthcare. 

"(B)  RvBUUL  snvicn.— Required  medi- 
cal services  under  such  care  need  not  in- 
dude  services  for  which  a  referral  Is  made 
under  dauae  (vi)  or  (vii)  of  subparagrwh 
(A).". 


.LUIBLIIVIDATB. 
Tlie  amendmmts  made  by  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  with  re«>ect  to  taxable  years  be- 
gtnninc  after  December  31, 1M8. 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
8.  98S.  A  bill  to  inuxwe  quotas  on 
certain  products  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  to  deny  benefits  under  the 
generalised  system  of  preferences  to 
such  products,  untfl  the  Republic  of 
Korea  opens  its  markets  to  UJS.  ciga- 
rettes; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

KOBBA  TOBACCO  LBOISLATIOII 

Mr.  McCOmnSLL.  Mr.  President,  I 
came  before  the  Senate  last  year  to 


share  my  growing  concern  about  what. 
In  my  view,  are  the  excessively  protec- 
Itionist  policies  of  one  of  America's 
knost  Important  Asian  allies— the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

'  At  that  time.  I  introduced  Senate 
iResolutlon  369  which  would  have  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Until  substantial  progress  was  made  in 
the  liberalization  of  its  Import  restric- 
tions, the  Republic  of  Korea  should  be 
y!«moved  as  a  beneficiary  country 
junder  the  n.S.  generalized  sjrstem  of 
preferences. 

'  Today.  I  must  report  my  dismay  at 
the  lack  of  substantive  progress 
toward  dismantling  these  import  re- 
strictions. I  also  note,  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  in  1986  realized  a  48- 
percent  increase  in  our  trade  deficit 
with  Korea.  Our  trade  deficit  in- 
creased from  $4.8  billion  in  1985  to 
$7.1  billion  in  1986.  While  there  is 
nothing  inherently  wrong  with  one 
nation  selling  more  goods  than  it  buys 
from  another,  our  friendship  with 
Korea  demands  the  maintenance  of 
accoimtability  in  our  trading  relation- 
ships. I  am  pleased  that  Korea  has 
found  a  healthy  market  in  the  United 

Itates   for  its   products.   But  it  has 
me  clear  to  me  that  some  U.S. 

iroducts    do    not    share    reciprocal 
et  access  in  Korea,  particularly 

he  importation  of  U.S.  cigarettes. 
I  Beyond  the  basic  economics  of  trade. 
Mie  subtle  and  bureaucratic  methods 
{used  by  many  of  our  trading  partners 
po  prohibit  market  access  must  be  ex- 
posed. We  cannot  compete  if  we  do  not 
have  access.  The  U.S.  Government 
^ust  use  its  power  to  the  fullest 
Extent  of  the  law  to  ensiire  American 
Exporters  can  enter  and  profit  in  for- 
eign maikets. 

The  American  Business  Conference 
has  listed  South  Korea  as  one  of  the 
countries  with  the  highest  trade  bar- 
riers. Its  study  notes  the  tariffs  and 
jgovemment  subsidies  are  the  most 
egregious  practices.  Others  have  ex- 
posed and  documented  these  practices 
as  I  will  note  later. 
\   In  May  1966, 1  went  to  the  Republic 

Elf  Korea  to  diaciiss  these  issues,  par- 
icularly  as  they  concern  U.S.  tobacco 
products.  I  received  personal  and  spe- 
cific assurances  from  the  highest  level 
|of  that  government  that  South  Korea 
iwould  decriminalize  possession  of  for- 
eign cigarettes,  privatize  the  cigarette 
monopoly,  and  allow  the  sale  of  for- 
eign cigarettes.  Once  negotiations 
Were  concluded  by  the  U.S.  trade  Rep- 
rtseiitative,  it  became  obvious  that  the 
Oovenunent  of  South  Korea  would 
jneed  a  little  more  persuasion.  The 
jJuly  1986  agreement  called  for  these 
psame  three  measures  to  liberalize  for- 
eign cigarette  market  access  in  Korea. 
Bftr.  President,  the  results  of  this 
agreement  evidence  my  disappoint- 
ment. The  Korean  Government  has 
lenacted  legislation  which  decriminal- 
izes poancoBicm  of  foreign  cigarettes,  as 


well  as  legislation  that  will  privatize 
the  state  tobacco  monopoly  as  of  AprO 
1,  1^67.  But.  the  double  tariff  which 
on  foreign  cigarettes  is  con- 
tembtable.  What  good  are  these 
changes  if  the  Korean  people  cannot 
af f Old  American  cigarettes  In  the  first 
place?  Indeed,  actual  sales  have  been 
very  jdisappointing. 

agreement  allowed  for  only  1 
percent  of  the  Korean  cigarette 
marltet  to  be  opened  to  foreign  ciga- 
retto.  One  percent.  In  the  first  month 
of  sales,  last  September,  the  sales  of 
imported  cigarettes  stood  at  284,000 
packa.  This  compares  with  352.7  mil- 
lion I  of  locally  produced  paclu  sold. 
ThisI  was  barely  0.08  percent  of  sales 
and  far  below  the  1  percent  limit.  The 
Offi^  of  Monopoly  has  only  licensed 
500  bf  some  70.000  retail  vendors  to 
sell  [imported  cigarettes.  Only  some 
300  retailers  are  actually  selling  im- 
ITorttd  cigarettes.  Although,  the 
Korean  Government  considered  these 
three  steps  to  be  significant  conces- 
sions, I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
they<are  wholly  inadequate. 

Furthermore,  the  Korean  Legisla- 
ture I  will  soon  consider  a  proposal 
whlcp  would  effectively  ban  every 
kind]  of  advertising  of  American  clffEi- 
rettQs  in  Korea.  Of  course.  Korean 
ettes  will  continue  to  be  adver- 
tised. This  is  the  Idnd  of  subtle  protec- 
UonW  which  prevents  any  real  im- 
provement in  marketing  conditions  in 
foreign  countries.  I  am  very  concerned 
that  any  meaningfiil  market  opening, 
when  dealing  with  cigarettes  or  any 
other  product,  may  be  in  i4>pearance 
only  unless  Congress  takes  aggressive 
actions. 

W^  must  also  respond  to  the  blatant 
protectionism  which  is  poisoning  the 
important  strategic  relationships 
whlcii  exist  with  many  of  our  allies 
and  In  this  particular  situation.  Korea. 
I'm  convinced  that  the  only  time  for- 
eign governments  listen  to  American 
polli^cians  is  when  they  are  convinced 
we  t^ean  business  and  have  no  other 
alteisnative  but  to  listen.  To  this  end. 
I'll  lie  sending  a  Dear  Colleague  letter 
to  e^ery  Member  of  the  Senate  f  r(nn  a 
tobacco-producing  State  in  an  attempt 
to  f  qrm  a  Senate  tobacco  export  coali- 
tion. 

Mtimbers'  opinions  on  tobacco  usage 
notmthstandlng,  over  500.000  small 
famfly  farmers  in  22  States  produce 
tobacco.  A  coalitiim  would  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  speak  with  a  united 
voice  against  policies  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments which  prevent  free  interna- 
tional commerce  of  tobacco  products. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  coalition 
might  be  to  request  the  UJS.  Trade 
Rep|esentative  to  conduct  a  section 
305  dnvestigation  of  the  import  bar- 
rieni  the  Koreans  have  constructed  to 
prevent  the  Importation  of  American 
cigaj  ettes.  Members  could  then  see  for 
tha  iselves  that  serious  problems  exist 


In  the  bilateral  trade  relationship  with 
the  Republic  of  Korea  which  must  be 
addressed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  report  on  the  import  bar- 
riers to  U.S.  cigarette  exports  to  Korea 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  background  Information  on  the  seri- 
ous problem  which  exists. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
RacoRS,  as  follows: 
IMFOKT  BAianas— D.S.  C^oauttk  Exports 

TOKORBA 
PORXWORD 

Korea  exiwrted  roughly  USIU  billion  of 
goods  to  the  U.8.A.  In  1986,  creating  a  trade 
surplus  of  ns$7.4  billion.  The  trade  surplus 
with  the  U.8.  Is  expected  to  reach  UStlO  bU- 
Uon  In  1987. 

In  the  spirit  of  free  trade,  the  n.S.  govern- 
ment does  not  place  any  meaningful  bar- 
riers on  Korean  Imports,  even  though  these 
imports  created  dislocation  of  many  domes- 
tic Industries. 

Korea's  car  exports  to  the  U.S.  In  1987  are 
expected  to  exceed  500.000  cars  valued  at 
over  US$3  billion. 

What  woidd  happen  to  Korean  car  ex- 
ports If  the  U.8.  Government  Imposed  a 
quota  equivalent  to  1  percent  of  the  market 
for  Imported  cars? 

What  would  happen  to  Daewoo's  car 
export  sales  If  General  Motors  took  a  profit 
equivalent  to  39  percent  of  the  retaU  price 
but  did  not  deliver  them  to  Its  dealers? 

What  woidd  happen  to  Hyundai  Motors' 
car  sales  If  the  dealer  margin  was  fixed  by 
the  U.S.  Government  at  a  level  one-third 
that  of  UJ3.-made  cars? 

Fifteen  percent  of  Korea's  exports  worth 
17S$1.7  billion  entered  the  U.S.  free  of  duty 
in  1985. 

What  would  happen  to  these  exports  if 
the  n.S.  Government  imposed  a  100  percent 
tariff? 

CIOARXITB  nfDnSTKT 

The  Office  of  Monopoly  (OMROK)  con- 
trols all  aspects  of  the  tobacco  and  cigarette 
business  In  Korea. 

Effective  April  1,  1987  the  Monopoly  is  to 
become  a  state-owned  public  corporation. 

Korea  is  the  13th  largest  cigarette  market 
In  the  world  with  an  annual  consumption  of 
78  billion  cigarettes  worth  US$1.9  billion  at 
retalL' 

And  yet  sales  of  foreign  cigarettes  In  the 
domestic  market  totalled  only  0.06  percent 
of  all  cigarettes  sold  in  Korea  in  1986. 

Korea  exported  over  2  million  color  TV 
sets  valued  at  US$260  million  to  the  UJS.  in 
1986. 

What  would  happen  to  Korean  TV  sales  if 
the  U.S.  Government  levied  taxes  and 
duties  which  forced  Korean  TV  sets  to  sell 
at  three  times  the  price  of  U.S-made  TV 
sets? 

Korea's  footwear  exports  reached  almost 
200  million  pairs  valued  at  US$1.5  billion  to 
the  UJS.  in  1986. 

What  would  happen  to  Korean  footwear 
sales  if  the  UJS.  Government  limited  the 
retail  outlets  to  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  ntmiber  of  retail  outlets? 

And  yet  this  is  exactly  what  U.S.  cigarette 
manufacturers  are  facing  in  Korea  today. 

The  following  pages  review  how  the  gov- 
ernment of  Korea  applies  discriminatory 
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Import  barriers  to  a  competitive  VS.  export 
product. 

[Charts  are  not  reproducible  for  the 
Record.] 

UBBRAUZATIOII 

On  Septeml>er  1,  1986  the  government  of 
Korea  lifted  the  Import  ban  on  cigarettes: 

The  government  repealed  the  law  that 
prohibited  Koreans  from  smoking  foreign 
cigarettes; 

But  Imposed  an  import  quota,  equal  to  1 
percent  of  the  domestic  cigarette  market. 

Instead  of  a  single  ban  on  smoking  foreign 
cigarettes,  a  myriad  of  new  barriers  have 
been  erected  which,  operating  individually 
and  collectively,  will  ensure  that  Korea's 
market  remains  virtually  closed. 

Each  of  these  barriers  is  described  In  the 
following  pages. 

Key  Issues: 

PRICC 

Barrier.— Imported  cigarettes  are  priced  at 
Won  1,400  per  pack,  nearly  thrte  timet  more 
than  SOL,  the  most  popular  local  brand 
sold  at  Won  500  per  pack.  The  price  differ- 
ential between  imported  and  local  brands  is 
among  the  largest  in  the  world.  This  is  be- 
cause the  Korean  government  takes  75  per- 
cent of  the  retail  price  through  tariff,  taxes 
and  monopoly  profit. 

Recommended  Action.— Reduce  the  retail 
price  of  imported  cigarettes  by  lowering  the 
tariff  and  eliminating  the  Monopoly  profit. 
RRAn.  ounxrs 

Barrier.— Only  1,000  shops  or  0.8  percent 
of  Korea's  125,000  retaU  outlets  are  licensed 
by  the  Monopoly  to  carry  foreign  brands. 

Recommended  Action.— Permit  aU  retail 
outlets  to  carry  imported  brands. 

RXTAH.  UARGDI 

Barrier.— The  Monopoly  has  nutndated  a 
fixed  retail  margin  for  all  cigarettes  at  Won 
30  per  pack.  Ilils  represents  only  a  2  per- 
cent profit  margin  on  foreign  cigarettes 
versus  6  percent  on  local  cigarettes. 

Recommended  Action.- Increase  the  retail 
margin  for  imported  cigarettes  to  at  least 
the  same  6  percent  level  as  local  cigarettes. 

QUOTA 

Barrier.— The  Korean  govenmient  has  im- 
posed a  1  percent  quota  for  Imported  ciga- 
rettes. 

Recommended  Action.— Eliminate  the 
quota  system,  and  let  market  factors  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  imports. 

OOOaTATIOH  RIGHTS 

Barrier.— Only  the  Monopoly  has  the 
right  to  Import  foreign  brands.  The  Mon<K>- 
oly  controls  timing  of  orders;  determines 
the  import  quantity  of  each  brand  and  buys 
them  at  a  pre-determined  price  without  any 
reference  to  market  factors. 

Recommended  Action.— Permit  independ- 
ent companies  to  Import  foreign  brands. 
Allow  those  importers  the  freedom  to  select 
the  brands  and  quantities  of  Imported  ciga- 
rettes. Give  importers  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  retail  price  according  to  market 
factors. 

DISTRIBUnOK 

Barrier.— The  Monopoly  delivers  its  own 
brands  to  retailers  directly.  But  for  import- 
ed brands,  the  retailer  must  pick  up  his 
stock  from  the  Monopoly  depot. 

Recommended  Action.— Distribute  both 
Imported  and  local  brands  directly  to  retail- 
ers and/or  allow  Independent  distribution 
for  Imported  brands. 

ADVZRTISniG/PROIIOTIOH 

Barrier.— The  Monopoly  permits  no  adver- 
tising or  point  of  sale  promotion  for  import- 


ed brands.  Tliis  tnatiillty  to  promote  Import- 
ed brands  puts  UB.  cigarette  mannfacturera 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  this  hii^ily  re- 
strictive maricet  with  a  long  history  of  a 
legal  ban  on  smoldng  Imported  dgarettea. 

Recommended  Action.— Allow  some  forms 
of  advertising,  p<rint  of  sale,  consumer  pro- 
motions, and  sampling. 

SUMMARY:  MSatlMMATORY  PRACTICES  IN  nREA 
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COHCLUSIOR 

U.S.  cigarettes  remain  one  of  the  most 
competitive  American  exports  m  the  world. 
Korea  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  cigarette 
markets  and  offers  a  tremendous  potential 
market  for  American  cigarettes.  Each  1  per- 
cent of  the  market  would  generate  some 
US$15  million  in  U.S.  direct  exports  ai>d  im- 
prove the  U.S.  balance  of  trade.  Once  the 
barriers  are  removed.  U£.  exports  could 
c^ture  a  significant  share  of  the  market 

However  These  barriers  operate  individ- 
ually and  together  to  prevent  meaningful 
access  for  U.S.  cigarettes  in  Korea.  The  dis- 
mantling of  only  one  or  even  a  few  of  these 
Ijarriers  will  not  result  in  Improved  trade. 

AU  of  the  barriers  must  be  removed  if  the 
U.S.  is  to  achieve  meaningful  market  access. 

BXHRnr  TO  KOREA 

Under  the  current  pricing  and  tax 
schemes,  the  government  of  Korea  wUl  earn 
over  US$45  million*  for  each  1  percent 
market  share  of  imported  cigarettes  sold  In 
the  domestic  market. 

INTERNATIONAL  OOMPAKISON-WREA  VERSUS  lAPAN  VER- 
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Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  a  b«d  situation  that  is  not 
getting  any  better.  I  am  introducing 
legtadmUan  which  I  hope  will  provide 
the  Incentive  for  the  Korean  Qovem- 
ment  to  remedy  these  inequities.  This 
legtdatlcm  would  not  only  deny  bene- 
fits under  the  generalized  system  of 
meferences  to  the  product  categories 
listed,  but  would  also  impose  annually 
decreasing  quotas  on  the  those  prod- 
ucts. The  quotas  would  remain  in 
etteet  until  the  President  certifies, 
through  the  USTR.  that  South  Korea 
has  given  full  maricet  access  to  ciga- 
rettes inmlueed  in  the  United  States. 

ft)eclflcally.  my  purpose  is  threefold. 
First,  the  South  Korean  Oovemment 
must  remove  the  douUe  tariff  imposed 
on  Imjwrted  cigarettes.  Second  UJS. 
manufactured  cigarettes  must  receive 
open  and  full  access  in  the  South 
Korean  mariwt.  Third.  I  seek  a  signifi- 
cant expansion  of  the  current  1-per- 
cent market  share  quota. 

The  product  categories  I  have 
chosen  represent  a  truly  developed 
economy  which,  arguably,  should  be 
graduated  from  OSP  status.  These  cat- 
egories include  automobiles  and  auto 
parts,  telecommunications  equipment, 
integrated  circuits,  construction  equip- 
ment, medical  equipment,  integrated 
circuits,  construction  equipment,  medi- 
cal equ^innent.  and  computers  and  pe- 
ripherals. The  legislation  will  allow  for 
a  60-day  period  after  enactment  for 
negotiation  with  the  South  Korean 
Oovemment.  Without  agreement,  the 
quotas  will  begin  at  50  percent  of  the 
1986  volume  and  decrease  10  percent 
each  year  untH  we  achieve  our  goal. 
The  fifth  year  quota  will  allow  no  im- 
ports of  these  products  from  South 
Korea. 

Invite  and  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  this  legislation  to  resolve 
this  maAet  access  problem. 

Mr.  Presidait,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rcooan,  as  follows: 


a»«9 
I  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honae  of 
Mepraentative*   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congreu  aaeenMed, 
aBcnoN  I.  DBFiNrnoNS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(IX A)  The  term  "applicable  product" 
means  any  article  produced  or  manufac- 
tured (in  whole  or  In  part)  In  the  Republic 
dr  Korea  which  the  United  States  Interna- 
t)onal  Trade  Commission  classifies  Into  any 
<jr  the  following  product  catesories: 

(1)  AutomobUes  and  parts  of  automobiles. 
(11)  Telecommunications  equipment. 
(Ul)  Integrated  circuits. 
(Iv)  Construction  equipment. 
(V)  Medical  equipment 
(vl)  Computers  and  peripherals. 
(B)    The    United    States    International 

"trade  Commission  shall  determine  what  ar- 
ticles are  applicable  products  by  no  later 
than  the  date  that  is  30  days  after  the  date 
at  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  mibllsh  a 
Ifit  of  such  products  in  the  Federal  Register 
l^  no  later  than  such  date. 

(2)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion Into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
ijnlted  SUtes. 

(3)  The  term  "customs  territory  of  the 
United  States"  means  the  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
df  Puerto  Rico. 

a^  L  mposinoN  or  quotas. 
;  (a)  In  OxmRAL.— 

(1)  The  total  quantity  of  any  applicable 
iroduct  that  may  be  entered  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to— 

(A)  in  calendar  year  1987,  50  percent  of 
the  total  quantity  of  such  applicable  prod- 
uct that  was  entered  during  calendar  year 
19M. 

(B)  In  calendar  year  1988,  40  percent  of 
the  total  quantity  of  such  applicable  prod- 
uct that  was  entered  during  ratlenrtar  year 
1086. 

(C)  in  calendar  year  1989,  30  percent  of 
t  le  total  quantity  of  such  applicable  prod- 
vct  that  was  entered  during  calendar  year 
^. 

(D)  in  calendar  year  1990,  20  percent  of 
the  total  quantity  of  such  applicable  prod- 
iKt  that  was  entered  during  calendar  year 
1986,  and 

(E)  in  calendar  year  1991,  10  percent  of 
the  total  quantity  of  such  applicable  prod- 
uct that  was  entered  during  calendar  year 
1|D86, 

(2)  No  applicable  product  may  be  entered 
after  calendar  year  1991. 

(b)  Deruhhatioii  of  LmrrATioiis.- The 
United  States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  determine,  and  publish  In  the 
Vederal  Register,  the  amount  of  the  limita- 
tions imposed  under  subsection  (aXl)  with 
respect  to  each  applicable  product  for  each 
(jalendar  year  by  no  later  than  the  date  that 
is  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(C)  ENFORCniKIIT.- 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
e  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Section,  including,  without  limitation,  the  is- 
suance of  orders  to  ciistoms  officers  to  bar 
entry  to  any  product  if  the  entry  of  such 
product  would  catise  the  quantitative  llmita- 
Itons  Imposed  under  this  section  to  be  ex- 
oeeded. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  such  implementing  regula- 
tfons,  including  the  issuance  of  import  Il- 
euses, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
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the  purposes  of  this  aecUtm  and  to 
the  provlalona  of  this  section. 
Before   prescribing   any   regulations 
paragraph  (3).  the  Secretary  of  the 


Trean  ry  shall— 


( onault  with  interested  domestic  par- 

I  f f ord  an  opportunity  for  such  parties 
coiament  on  the  proposed  regulatixms. 

Donslder  all  such  comments  before 
final  regulations. 


prescribing 

SEC    S.    DENIAL    OP    GENERALIZED    SYSTEM    OF 
PSBFERENCE8. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provfxlon  of 
law—  j 

(1)  np  applicable  product  may  be  designat- 
ed as  fn  eligible  article  under  title  V  of  the 
Trade  |Act  of  1974  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment df  this  Act,  and 

(2)  any  applicable  product  which  Is  an  eli- 
gible vtlcle  imder  such  title  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  cease  to  be 
treatef  as  an  eligible  article  under  such  title 
on  the|  date  that  is  15  days  after  the  date  of 
enacti^ent  of  this  Act. 

SBC   4.   NEGOTIATIONS  TO   OPEN   MARKETS  FOR 
CIGARETTES. 

Upo(  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent, acting  through  the  United  States 
Trade  i  Representative,  shall  take  action  to 
initiate  negotiations  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea  for  the  purpose  of  fully  opening  the 
markets  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  ciga- 
rettes produced  in  the  United  States. 

SBC  &.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  I*  OuntRAi 

(1)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  (other  than 
sectioa  4)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles edtered— 

(A)  ifter  the  date  that  is  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

if  ore  the  date  that  is  IS  days  after 
on  which  the  President  makes  the 
^lon  to  Congress  described  In  sub- 
(b). 

le  provisions  of  section  4  shall  take 
effect  Ion  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ITinCATIOIf    OF    OPTR    MaSKXT    FOR 

—If   the   President   determines 

Republic  of  Korea  has  fully  opened 

:et8  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to 

produced  in  the  United  States. 

dent  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 

statement  certifying  such  determi- 


ty  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Leaht,  Mr.  Luoar,  and  Mr. 
Glenn): 
A  bill  to  authorize  a  research 
for  the  modification  of  plants 
on  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  new  marketable  industrial 
and  icommercial  products,  and  for 
otheij  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

Al  XnWATIVR  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
RISRARCH  ACT 

BCr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  along  with 
Senators  Leahy,  Lugar,  and  OLxmi  a 
bill  tnat  authorizes  a  major  research 
progikm  for  the  modification  of  plants 
and  plant  materials  to  develop  new 
stable  industrial  and  commercial 
prodi^cts. 

Th^  bill,  the  Alternative  Agricultur- 
al Products  Research  Act  of  1987.  will 
authorize  research  necessary  to  bring 


agriculture  toward  fuller  production 
without  surpluses,  thereby  increasing 
farm  profits,  reducing  Federal  crop 
subsidies  and  other  Oovemment  agri- 
cultural assistance  program  costs. 

It  is  intended  to  be  an  aggressive, 
positive  mechanism  for  dealing  with 
the  current  overproduction  of  tradi- 
tional commodities  and  the  shutdown 
of  a  major  portion  of  the  agricultural 
production  capacity  of  our  country. 

Our  Nation  has  some  of  the  most 
richest,  most  productive  land  in  the 
world,  yet  our  farmers  are  going  bank- 
rupt and  rural  America  is  mired  in  de- 
pression. 

Between  1982  and  1985,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  esti- 
mates that  farm  land  values  fell  by 
$146  billion. 

That  is  an  imbellevable  reduction  in 
personal  wealth— $146  billion  is  great- 
er than  the  total  current  value  of  all 
the  farmland  in  Iowa.  Illinois.  Wiscon- 
sin. Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  and  Nebraska. 

I  need  not  tell  the  Senate  about  the 
tremendous  cost  increases  in  our  farm 
programs. 

Farmland  is  in  some  ways  like  a  fac- 
tory. Usually,  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
production  of  one  or  a  few  products. 
When  there  is  an  excess  of  capacity 
over  demand,  there  are  essentially 
three  choices:  maintain  full-capacity 
production  and  allow  the  price  of  com- 
modities to  fall  •  •  •  or  cut  production 
•  •  •  or  produce  something  else. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  limited 
nximber  of  things  that  a  farmer  can 
produce  and  for  most  of  our  farmland 
in  the  Grain  Belt,  all  of  the  present 
significant  crop  options  are  in  overpro- 
duction. So  most  farmers  have  only 
the  first  two  choices— keep  producing 
for  lower  and  lower  returns  or  cut 
back  their  production. 

We  can  and  will  debate  the  best  way 
to  solve  these  problems  in  the  short 
term,  over  the  next  10  years.  But,  for 
the  long  term.  I  believe  that  we  may 
be  able  to  find  a  solution  for  part  of 
the  problem  that  will  have  very  broad 
support.  We  can  create  a  new  series  of 
products  that  farmers  can  grow  that 
will  not  be  in  overpnxluctlon,  crops 
that  will  not  compete  with  other 
crops. 

We  can  mobilize  the  incredible  ad- 
vances that  have  occurred  in  biotech- 
nology, chemistry  and  in  other  fields 
to  create  a  whole  new  range  of  geneti- 
cally altered  plants  and  byproducts 
from  existing  row  crops  that  farmers 
will  produce  for  use  in  industry  and 
general  commerce.  I  am  talking  about 
Industrial  oils,  biodegradable  plastics 
and  a  host  of  other  materials  that  can 
come  directly  from  plants  or  be  manu- 
factured from  plant  products. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  financed 
through  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion,  USDA.  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  agencies  basic  re- 
search in  molecular  biology. 


Already,  we  have  learned  much 
about  the  way  plant  characteristics 
are  inherited  and  the  procedures  that 
can  be  used  to  modify  plants  to 
produce  new  products. 

Now  it  is  time  to  fully  utilize  and 
apply  this  knowledge  to  revive  rural 
America. 

There  is  a  serious  lack  of  funds  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  basic  molecu- 
lar biology  and  its  application  to  spe- 
cific agricultural  opportunities. 

A  scientist  working  on  molecular  bi- 
ology might  choose  to  work  on  a  weed 
species  or  other  plant  that  is  very  ef- 
fective for  gaining  insight  into  the  way 
plants  develop  and  reproduce,  but 
there  is  no  fimding  mechanism  to 
assure  that  this  basic  information  is 
applied  toward  the  modification  of  ex- 
isting plant  species  or  development  of 
new  plant  species  for  product  develop- 
ment. 

Too  often,  we  only  have  half  of  the 
R&D  equation— we  have  research 
without  the  development.  This  bill 
would  close  that  gap. 

There  is  also  a  perception  by  some 
that  Government  shovdd  not  be  in- 
volved in  applied  research,  that  vgy- 
plied  research  should  be  the  province 
of  Industry.  The  reality  is  that  U.S. 
companies  are  not  taking  the  results 
of  basic  research  off  the  shelf  and  de- 
veloping it  into  marketable  products 
at  a  sufficient  rate.  This  is  not  because 
of  some  conspiracy  or  callousness  on 
the  part  of  our  companies.  They  have 
different  goals.  Their  principal  goal  is 
to  make  a  profit.  And  few  companies 
are  willing  to  place  substantial  capital 
in  relatively  high  risk  and  relatively 
long-term  resesurch  efforts  when  many 
shorter  term  and  safer  investments 
are  available.  On  the  other  hand. 
Japan  is  willing  to  fund  research  to 
bridge  this  gap— and  we  can  see  the  re- 
sults. 

If  competitiveness  is  to  be  more  than 
a  slogan,  our  Government  should  also 
fund  a  substantial  number  of  long- 
term  projects  whose  success,  though 
not  guarsmteed.  would  greatly  benefit 
our  Nation. 

The  importance  of  developing  new 
types  of  plants  is  obvious  when  one 
considers  the  extensive  acreage  in  the 
United  States  that  is  being  placed  in 
the  set-aside  program  or  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  reserve. 

In  1987.  up  to  35  percent  of  the  com 
base  of  the  United  States  could  be  in  a 
set-aside  program  and  similar  high 
percentages  of  set-aside  are  associated 
with  other  traditional  crops.  This 
means  that  a  major  portion  of  our  ag- 
ricultural production  (opacity  is  being 
shut  down.  Although  it  is  possible  that 
some  calamity  might  require  that  this 
acreage  be  brought  into  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  feedstuffs,  we  are 
foolish  to  count  on  it. 

Our  only  hope  in  the  long  term  Is  to 
create  new  products  and  byproducts 
that  can  be  grown  on  this  land. 


One  of  the  obvious  questions  that 
arises  with  this  approach  Is  whether 
or  not  it  is  scientifically  possible  to 
modify  plant  species  or  create  new  q;>e- 
cies  of  economic  imix>rtance.  Recent 
advances  indicate  that  science  is  ready 
to  undertake  this  mission.  Let  me  cite 
Just  one  example: 

In  Iowa,  soybean  scientists  have 
been  working  for  a  number  of  years  to 
genetically  mixUf  y  the  composition  of 
soybean  seed  oil  to  make  it  more  ac- 
ceptable for  certain  types  of  products. 
Specifically,  the  goal  was  to  reduce 
the  llnoleic  acid  composition  of  the  olL 
A  survey  was  made  of  the  soybean 
germ  plasm  from  throughout  the 
world  and  nothing  was  f  ouind  that  had 
the  desired  composition.  Using  tech- 
niques referred  to  as  artificial  muta- 
genesis, the  scientists  were  able  to 
create  a  genetic  change  that  provided 
the  desired  oil  composition. 

When  the  genes  controlling  this  new 
composition  were  transferred  into 
high  yielding  varieties,  there  was  no 
detriment  to  the  productivity  of  the 
crop.  The  modified  soybean  represents 
a  new  commercial  product.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  this  soybean  research 
was  conducted  using  traditional  meth- 
odologies. 

Through  molecular  biology,  the 
genes  controlling  oil  composition  In 
soybeans  can  be  identified,  cloned, 
modified  in  the  laboratory,  and  re- 
introduced into  the  soybean  plant  to 
produce  a  new  product  that  would  be 
of  value  for  industrial  and  commercial 
applications. 

The  development  of  entirely  new 
plant  species  is  also  possible  with  new 
techniques  in  molecular  and  cellular 
biology.  In  the  past,  plant  breeders 
and  geneticists  have  only  been  able  to 
transfer  genes  between  plant  species 
that  could  be  hybridized  and  from 
which  fertile  offspring  could  be  ob- 
tained. One  of  the  more  notable  new 
plant  species  developed  by  traditional 
technologies  was  tritlcale.  a  cross  be- 
tween wheat  and  rye. 

After  many  years  of  research,  this 
new  plant  species  is  an  economically 
important  crop.  However,  similar  suc- 
cess in  moving  desirable  characteris- 
tics from  wheat  to  com  or  from  some 
wild  species  to  cultivated  plant  has  not 
been  possible 

With  the  new  techniques  of  biotech- 
nology, useful  products  that  can  be  ob- 
tained only  in  species  unacceptable  for 
agricultural  production  can  be  identi- 
fied, cloned  and  moved  into  more  eco- 
nomically viable  plants. 

For  example,  the  plant  Jojoba  pro- 
duces an  oil  that  is  useful  in  the  cos- 
metics industry. 

The  oil  can  be  hydrogenated  to  form 
a  soft  cream  that  is  useful  in  polishes 
or  a  hard  wax  useful  in  candle  produc- 
tion. If  a  larger  supply  could  be  ob- 
tained of  this  oQ  at  a  more  cMnpetlUve 
price,  it  could  provide  an  Ingredient  of 
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lutekatinc  oOs  for  •utomo- 


At  piaMint.  the  Jojoba  plant  is  a 
deHft  ihmb  nattre  to  Aiixona.  Cali- 
ftmla,  and  iiorthweBtem  Mexico. 
Through  the  technlQues  of  molecular 
Uolocy.  the  genes  that  are  reqwnsible 
for  dereloimient  of  an  oQ  with  the 
unique  camposltlQn  of  Jojoba  could  be 
trauf erred  Into  other  plants  that  are 
more  agrooomlcally  adaptable 
throughout  the  country. 

It  may  be  entirely  possible,  there- 
fore, to  produce  the  Jojoba  quality  of 
ofl  in  soybeans,  sunflowers  or  other 


One  of  the  obvious  awUcations  of 
the  new  plant  species  would  be  for  the 
inwtuctlon  of  petroleum  based  substi- 
tutes. A  plant  oO  could  be  developed 
tor  use  in  the  manufacture  of  plastics, 
lubricating  oQs,  and  as  a  soiirce  of 
energy.  The  production  of  energy 
from  plants  such  as  ethanol  has  been 
critldaed  because  the  current  cost  of 
the  product  is  higher  than  that  of  pe- 
troleum itself . 

By  the  year  3000.  there's  going  to  be 
another  energy  crisis— not  like  the  one 
we've  got  now.  too  little,  not  too 
much— and  most  projections  are  that 
oil  will  shoot  up  to  $i30  or  even  $50  a 
barreL 

We  can  develop  alternatives  to  some 
petroleum-based  products— and  if  the 
alternatives  can  be  made  from  row 
crops,  then  a  lot  of  farmland  in  Iowa 
and  elsewhere  that  Isn't  worth  much 
now  Is  suddenly  going  to  be  worth  a 
lot— and  our  whole  rural  economy  is 
going  to  be  better  off. 

This  research  effort  could  provide 
the  equivalent  of  a  new  major  crop  for 
the  Com  Belt  such  as  we  saw  with  the 
introduction  of  soybeans.  Other  parts 
of  the  country  would  also  have  an  op- 
portunity to  benefit  in  the  same  way. 

WHAT  DOBB  THE  UX  PHOVIDX  rOR? 

The  bQl  establishes  a  board  with 
representatives  from  USDA.  the  Na- 
tional Sdenoe  Foundation,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment 

The  purpose  of  this  board  is  to  es- 
tablish likely  successful  targets  for  re- 
search. It  will  examine  proposals  for 
the  research,  make  recommendations 
for  funding  and  follow  the  progress  of 
the  research. 

The  reseandi  is  to  cover  the  develop- 
ment of  the  product  from  directed 
basic  research  to  applied  research  in- 
dudlng  research  into  the  development 
of  the  plant,  new  techniques  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  if  any  are 
needed,  the  methods  necessary  for  the 
commercial  separation  of  the  materi- 
als from  the  plant  and  research  on  the 
uses  of  the  product.  AU  too  often  basic 
resesreh  is  done  and  it  simply  sits  on 
the  scientist's  shelf.  Research  und«- 
thls  program  is  designed  to  produce  re- 
sults that  can  be  taken  into  the  field 
and  utilized. 


Projects  are  to  be  selected  on  the 
of  seven  criteria: 
'  First,  what  is  the  prospect  of  devel- 
oping the  technologies  that  will  allow 
us  to  provide  an  economically  separa- 
ble quantity  of  the  new  product? 
Clearly,  the  goal  is  not  to  create  curi- 
psitles  for  future  research.  The  goal  is 
to  create  new  marketable  products. 

Second,  what  is  the  need  for  the  new 
product? 

Third,  what  is  the  potential  market 
size  of  the  new  product? 

Fourth,  what  is  the  likely  time 
needed  to  bring  the  product  into  use? 
We  must  recognize  that  this  Idnd  of 
l%search  is  a  long-term  proposition— 5 
to  10  years  in  most  cases— but  realizing 
these  constraints,  we  want  results  as 
soon  as  possible. 

nfth.  what  is  the  likely  Impact  of 
t^ucing  crop  subsidies  and  other  gov- 
ernmental assistance  to  agriculture?  I 
believe  that  this  bill  could,  in  the  long 
term,  more  than  pay  for  itself  by  de- 
prea^ng  the  need  for  direct  Govem- 
tnent  payments  to  farmers. 
'  Sixth,  what  are  the  prospects  for 
growing  the  plant  at  a  decent  profit? 
Clearly,  we  need  to  target  research 
Into  products  that  are  likely  to  use 
plant  types  that  farmers  can  grow 
fising  existing  equipment  if  possible. 
!  Lastly,  what  is  the  availability  of  the 
Icientific  expertise  that  is  necessary 
for  the  research? 

I  The  bill  provides  for  the  expenditure 
pf  $75  million  per  year.  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  fund  15  to  20  separate 
projects.  Each  project  will  be  imder- 
taken  by  a  consortia  of  organizations 
that  can  conduct  the  necessary  re- 
search and  development. 
'  Consortia  members  can  include  col- 
leges and  universities,  private  compa- 
nies. Federal  research  labs  and  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  A 
project  could  be  undertaken  by  a 
single  research  entity  if  it  had  all  the 
liecessary  resources  and  expertise. 

Cooperation  with  industry  is  also  es- 
sential. 

This  bill,  through  such  a  compre- 
hensive approach,  can  truly  change 
the  face  of  rural  America.  It  can  make 
farming  profitable  again  without  Gov- 
ernment assistance.  And  it  can  help  to 
reduce  our  Nation's  dependence  on 
foreign  oiL 

.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Alternative  Agricultural  Products  Re- 
f«arch  Branch  Act. 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Iowa,  my  colleague  from  Vermont,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  in  sponsoring  the  Alterna- 
tive Agricultural  Products  Research 
Act  of  1987. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  are  well 
aware,  the  American  farmer  each  year 
proves  his  ability  to  produce  food  and 
riber  on  a  scale  unmatched  around  the 
vorld.  All  America  should  marvel  at 
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Tkds  enormous  productivity,  howev- 
er, luu  created  significant  problems 
American  farmer  and  the  U.S. 
The  United  States  presently 
tiling  enormous  quantities  of 
major  crops.  It  is  alarming  to 
note  that  the  United  States  has  carry- 
over.stocks  that  in  some  cases  exceed 
an  entire  year's  consumption. 

iport  prepared  in  the  99th  Con- 
by  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
lent  suggests  that  our  capacity  to 
tee  will  not  level  off  in  the  next 
le.  To  the  contrary,  new  technol- 
such  as  the  hybrid  wheat  and 
ih  hormones  in  dairy  cattle  will 
add  even  greater  pressure  to  our 
surplus  problems.  The  OTA  study  esti- 
mates that  average  per  acre  wheat 
yielcfe  will  increase  another  20  to  25 
percent  in  the  next  decade.  In  the 
next  15  years,  milk  output  per  cow  is 
estimated  to  increase  by  50  percent. 
Similar  outcomes  are  expected  for  vir- 
tual!^ all  major  crops  and  livestock 
products. 

Ml.  President,  some  have  suggested 
that  the  only  solution  to  the  problem 
is  to  export  our  surpluses.  Indeed,  we 
must  be  competitive  in  international 
marltets  and  continue  to  strive  for  an 
incrttksed  market  share. 

A  more  careful  analysis  of  the  inter- 
national market,  however,  suggests 
that  it  will  be  very  diffcult  to  dramati- 
cally increase  our  export  volume.  Most 
nations  who  were  net  food  Importers 
in  the  1970's  have  Implemented  major 
policiy  reforms  to  shore  up  domestic 
production  and  promote  greater  self- 
sufficiency.  Other  countries  continue 
to  nave  significant  demand  for  our 
products,  but  no  longer  have  the  hard 
currency  to  buy  due  to  falling  oil 
prices  and  other  economic  factors. 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  President,  is 
simply  that  while  we  must  continue  to 
promote  our  products  in  the  intema- 
tion^  market,  it  is  not  the  entire  solu- 
tion to  our  present  ability  to  overpro- 
duce! 

I  believe  we  must  begin  to  more  ag- 
grestlvely  develop  alternative  markets 
for  17.S.  farm  products.  In  order  to  in- 
crease demand  for  farm  products  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  American  agricul- 
ture should  begin  research  and  devel- 
opment on  end-use  products  that 
wouM  diversify  oiir  market  beyond  the 
traditional  food  and  fiber  situations. 
This]  bill  helps  in  that  process  by  au- 
thorsing  long-term  research  in  the 
mod|ricatlon  of  plants  or  plant  prod- 
ucts in  order  to  produce  marketable 
industrial  or  commercial  goods  other 
than  traditional  food  or  fiber. 

This  legislation  establishes  an  inde- 
pen(]|ent  New  Products  Research 
Boaijd  to  advise  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  Science  and 
Education.  The  Board  would  consist  of 
six  n  lembers  who  are  Government  em- 


ployees and  who  woidd  serve  without 
adtUtional  compensation.  The  Board 
would  recommend  ^eclf  ic  targets  of 
opportunity  for  research  and  identify 
experts  needed  for  technical  review  of 
proposals.  Finally,  the  Board  would 
recommend  funding  of  specific  propos- 
lUs  and  report  on  the  progress  of  such 
projects. 

The  bill  would  allow  funding  for  re- 
search projects  aimed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  marketable  industrial  prod- 
ucts. Criteria  for  selecting  research 
projects  would  focus  on  the  probabili- 
ty of  success,  the  need  and  demand  for 
the  new  product,  the  time  needed  to 
develop  the  product,  the  likelihood 
that  the  product  would  lead  to  re- 
duced Federal  outlays  for  agricultural 
programs.  vaA  the  producers'  ability  to 
grow  the  crop  profitably. 

Funding  for  individual  projects 
could  be  awarded  to  single  entities  or 
to  consortia  of  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions. In  addition,  funding  of  a 
project  must  cover  at  least  5  years,  or 
until  a  maiketable  product  is  devel- 
oped or  determined  to  be  unnecessary 
or  imattainable.  Funding  could  be  ex- 
tended for  additional  3-year  periods. 

The  bill  contains  an  annual  authori- 
zation of  $75  million.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  will  use  this  new  au- 
thority to  restructure  some  of  our 
present  priorities  in  agricultural  re- 
search that  are  simply  adding  to  our 
surplus  dilemma.  While  we  cannot  be 
shortsighted  by  awniming  that  this 
period  of  surpluses  will  continue  in- 
definitely, I  believe  our  funding  prior- 
ities in  the  short  term  should  focus 
upon  development  of  alternative  mar- 
kets. 

By  using  modem  technology  to  de- 
velop products  other  than  traditional 
food  and  fiber,  American  agricultiu^ 
can  better  adjust  to  the  changing 
world  market.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill.* 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  BsursBir): 

S.  971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  fee 
on  the  importation  of  crude  oil  or  re- 
fined petroleum  products  and  to 
repeal  the  windfall  profit  tax  on  do- 
mestic crude  oil;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(The  statements  of  Mr.  Johmstoh 
and  Mr.  Bumpses  and  the  text  of  the 
legislation  vppeu  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  require, 
pending  deportation  proceedings,  the 
detention  of  aliens  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  aggravated  felonies;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  973.  A  bill  to  provide  for  addition- 
al criminal  penalties  for  deported 
aliens  who  reenter  the  United  States, 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

S.  974.  A  bill  to  ImiMse  criminal  pen- 
alties upon  persons  who  neglect  or 
reftise  to  appear  before  certain  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  975.  A  bill  to  impose  criminal  pen- 
alties against  persons  aiding  aliens  vio- 
lating certain  laws  to  enter  the  United 
States;  tc  tr^c  Cozzunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  establish  a 
connection  between  certain  computer- 
ized Indexes  containing  information  on 
deportable  aliens;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

nxaOALAUXR  RLOirS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  a  good  number  of  persons  com- 
mitting crimes  in  the  United  States 
are  illegal  aliens  is  complicating  and 
frustrating  an  already  overburdened 
legal  and  penal  system. 

Last  year,  over  100.000  illegal  aliens 
were  arrested  for  criminal  offenses. 
Yet.  only  12.000  were  deported.  I  think 
those  two  figures— 100,000  versus 
12.000— clearly  describes  the  immense 
problems  such  felons  have  presented 
to  our  law  enforcement  system. 

These  felons  are  involved  In  an  array 
of  illegal  enterprises  including  drug 
trafficking,  money  laundering,  fraudu- 
lent credit  cards  rings,  racketeering, 
weapon  sales,  and  prostitution. 

Their  presence  is  acutely  recognized 
nationwide. 

According  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO).  In  New  York  City  1 
out  of  every  10  persons  arrested  is  an 
alien.  21  percent  of  all  homicide  sus- 
pects are  aliens,  and  12,300  aliens  were 
arrested  for  felonies  over  a  recent  15- 
month  period. 

In  southern  California,  the  GAO  re- 
ports that  12-16  percent  of  persons  ar- 
rested were  aliens,  25  percent  of  all 
thefts  were  alien  suspects,  and  50-80 
percent  of  persons  arrested  selling 
crack  cocaine  were  Illegal  aliens. 

An  officer  from  the  Orlando  Police 
Department  recently  appeared  at  a 
hearing  I  held  on  the  subject  of  illegal 
alien  felons,  and  testified  that  the 
number  of  illegal  aliens  who  deal  in 
crack  In  the  Orlando  area  has  in- 
creased 300  percent  in  the  last  year. 
Yet.  he  states  that  less  than  5  percent 
of  those  arrested  have  been  successful- 
ly prosecuted.  Unfortunately,  these 
numbers  are  being  duplicated 
throughout  Florida. 

In  Florida,  and  other  regions  of  the 
country  this  banding  together  of  two 
of  the  Nation's  most  difficult  dcnnestlc 
problems  has  created  an  even  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  problem — ex- 
pansive drug  syndicates  established 
and  managed  by  illegal  aliens. 

These  drug  syndicates  have  flour- 
ished over  the  past  few  years  and 
today  can  be  traced  throughout  Cen- 


tral America,  the  Caribbean  Islands, 
the  Bahamas  and  Haiti  and  into  the 
United  States.  These  syndicates  opi- 
ate many  of  the  drug  networio— cra^ 
cocaine,  and  heroin— In  Florida  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  Thdr 
presence  in  the  United  States  is  so 
widespread  and  lucrative  that  they  are 
attrai^Jng  other  aliens  into  the  United 
States  to  Join  in  the  illegal  mterprises. 
We  know  of  clandestine  drug  labs  in 
the  United  States  that  are  run  by  ille- 
gal Colombians. 

Nigerians  are  known  to  be  involved 
with  a  heroin  drug  smuggling  oper- 
ation. 

And.  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
widespread  crack  operations  in  this 
country  is  nm  by  illegal  Haitians. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
U.S.  immigraUon  law  allows  for  the 
deportation  of  aUens  who  are  in  the 
United  States  illegally  as  well  as  for 
aliens  who  commit  certain  felonies 
while  in  this  country. 

However,  identifying  and  prosecut- 
ing such  illegal  alien  felons  is  a  long 
and  complex  process.  It  is  a  lengthy 
and  often  inefficient  procedure  which 
is  frustrating  our  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  alien 
who  has  committed  a  certain  felony  to 
pay  his  bond  and  walk,  only  to  be  ap- 
prehended for  a  similar  crime  in  the 
next  county  but  with  a  new  name  and 
identification.  Often  poUce  have  no 
idea  of  the  real  identification  of  this 
criminal.  Many  roam  throughout  Flor- 
ida and  the  country  with  numerous 
bond  slips  on  their  person.  They  have 
no  fear  of  or  respect  for  our  legal 
sjrstem— and  for  good  reason. 

For  example.  Bradenton  police  offi- 
cers in  Florida  are  familiar- very  fa- 
miliar—with an  illegal  Haitian  who 
has  18  active  warrants  against  him  for 
drug  offenses.  Police  have  seized  3 
passports  issued  to  him  in  3  different 
names,  11  drivers  licenses,  immigration  , 
cards  and  numerous  firearms  and 
stolen  property. 

The  Sheriff  of  Soninole  County  in 
Florida  testified  at  the  hearing  that  it 
is  not  imcmnmon  to  arrest  the  same  il- 
legal aUen  three  times  a  we^  for  drug 
charges.  Such  aliens  merely  pay  bond, 
walk  and  continue  to  deal  drugs. 

In  the  Tampa  area,  an  investigation 
of  a  major  Colombian  drug  ring  has 
been  frustrated  by  the  ability  of  the 
suspects  to  pay  substantial  bonds  and 
walk.  According  to  Tampa  police,  the 
amount  of  the  bonds  produced  by  the 
defmdants  gives  a  clear  indication  of 
the  magnitude  of  their  drug  operation. 
Recently,  Customs  and  Immigration 
officials  hi  southem  California  appre- 
hended a  Ck>lomblan  attempting  to 
enter  the  United  States  illegally  in  the 
hidden  compartment  of  a  car.  This  Co- 
lombian has  been  deported  previously 
from  the  United  States  and  according 
to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion (DEA)  is  Unked  with  SO  drug  re- 
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Imted  murden  ■nd  is  eiurently  the 
subject  of  6  dnic  kfllings  in  the  New 
Othemtm  area  and  a  aertea  of  dnv  klll- 
ings  in  Callforaia.  Immigration  offi- 
cials claim  tbey  bave  5  alien  files  on 
this  indhridual  with  13  aliases,  differ- 
ent Urth  dates  and  different  social  se- 
curity cards. 

Unfortunatdy,  these  aliens  are  not 
exceptions  but  rather  common 
amongst  the  100.000  illegal  alien 
f  ekms  in  the  United  States. 

lir.  President,  I  feel  strongly  that 
immigration  enforcement  is  a  Federal 
responsibility  and  illegal  alien  felons 
are  included  in  this  arena.  Their  pres- 
oioe  in  this  country  is  due  to  inad- 
equacies in  immigration  policy  and  im- 
plementation. Local  and  State  officials 
cannot— and  shoiild  not— bear  the  sole 
burden  for  prosecuting  and  incarcerat- 
ing these  criminals. 

The  Federal  Government  must  take 
the  leading  role  in  reacting  to  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  iUegal  alien  felons 
in  this  country. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  introducing  sev- 
eral bills  which  are  intended  to 
strengthen  XJJS.  immigration  law 
against  illegal  alien  felons. 

The  first  bill  would  require  manda- 
tory detention  of  aliens  convicted  of 
aggravated  felonies  in  the  United 
States.  Aggravated  felonies  would  be 
defined  as  murder,  rape,  kidni^ilng  or 
attempts  at  such  and  any  trafficking 
of  illegal  drugs  as  listed  under  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act.  Such  man- 
datory detention  would  thus  deny  vol- 
untary departure  and  conditional 
parole  in  the  immigration  process  to 
such  felons.  The  bill  would  also  re- 
quire the  Attorney  General  to  take 
ctistody  of  such  felons  and  for  immi- 
gration officials  to  give  priority  to 
cases  Involving  felons  in  the  overall 
immigration  system. 

The  second  proposal  would  impose 
stricter  criminal  penalties  upon  aliens 
who  reenter  the  United  States  after 
having  been  deported.  The  bill  would 
provide  for  a  three-tier  i)enalty  system 
for  aliens  who  reenter  with  mandatory 
sentences  for  aggravated  felons.  The 
three-tiered  system  would  be:  first  tier: 
any  deported  alien  who  reenters:  up  to 
2  years  and  up  to  $1,000  (or  both); 
second  tier,  any  deported  alien  (non- 
aggravated  felon)  who  reenters:  up  to 
5  years  and  up  to  $10,000  (or  both); 
and  third  tier,  any  deported  alien  (ag- 
gravated felon)  who  reenters:  manda- 
tory 15  years  and  up  to  $20,000. 

This  provision  is  intended  to 
stroigthen  immigration  law  by  creat- 
ing a  greater  deterrent  to  alien  drug 
traffickers  who  are  considering  illegal 
entry  into  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, this  criminal  offense  will  give  law 
enforcement  authorities  a  broader 
arena  for  prosecuting  the  drug  offend- 
er as  current  tax  fraud  and  mail  fraud 
violations  provide. 

The  third  bill  would  make  it  a  crimi- 
nal offense  for  refusal  to  appear  at  im- 
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nigration  proceedings  including  de- 
portation and  exclusion  hearings  with 
penalties  up  to  5  years  and  up  to 
i5,000.  or  both. 

'  I  would  hope  that  by  making  it  a 
Criminal  offense  to  fail  to  appear  at 
fuch  proceedings,  the  number  of  aliens 
Who  refuse  to  appear  will  decrease. 
But  if  they  choose  to  abscond,  the 
^en  will  be  subject  to  criminal  pros- 
ecution. 

The  fourth  proposal  would  impose 
criminal  penalties  against  those  per- 
sons who  knowingly  aid  or  conspire  to 
Assist  illegal  alien  felons  in  obtaining 
entry  into  the  United  States.  Such  of- 
fenses would  be  subject  to  penalties  of 
|ip  to  5  years  and  fines  up  to  $5,000,  or 
both.  This  Is  directed  at  those  persons 
m  the  United  States— citizens  or 
noncitizens— who  actually  recruit 
gliens  in  foreign  countries  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  dealing  drugs  in  the  United 
States  and/or  to  assist  such  aliens  in 
gaining  illegal  entry  into  this  country. 
A  Haitian  informant  for  the  Orlando 
Police  Department  testified  at  the 
hearing  and  stated  that  "many  Hai- 
tians are  brought  into  the  United 
states  illegally  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
dealing  drugs  and  to  recruit  other  Hai- 
tians for  the  drug  business.  These 
dealers  are  mixed  with  political  refu- 
gees to  hide  their  identity." 

The  final  bUl  is  intended  to  give  stat- 
utory authority  and  clarity  to  a  proc- 
ess which  is  being  developed  between 
INS  and  law  enforcement  agencies. 
This  bill  would  require  linkage  of  INS 

Emputers  and  the  National  (Mme  In- 
rmation  Center  and  other  computer- 
h1  criminal  indexes.  Such  linkage  is 
Onicial  to  the  overall  apprehension 
and  prosecution  of  aliens  who  commit 
tnmigration  violations  as  well  as  other 
criminal  offenses.  Time  after  time,  law 
enforcement  officials  claim  that  re- 
quests for  information  on  certain 
Aliens  go  imanswered.  There  should  be 
an  efficient  two-way  channel  of  infor- 
mation between  the  INS  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  allow  for  an  ex- 
peditious exchange  of  data. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  areas  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  make  decisions  and  assist 
State  and  local  officials  in  developing 
an  effective  policy  with  regard  to  ille- 
gal alien  felons. 

;  This  legislation  will  not  resolve 
^very  deficiency  in  the  system.  States 
gre  going  to  have  to  evaluate  their  Ju- 
dicial systems  to  determine  how  to 
frevent  such  felons  from  repeatedly 
bonding  out  when  I4>prehended.  Our 
criminal  systems  must  respect  the 
tights  of  all  individuals  but  also  must 
Acknowledge  the  threat  illegal  alien 
felons  are  to  ovu-  communities.  I  would 
hope  that  the  passage  of  the  changes 
to  Federal  law  which  I  am  introducing 
oday  will  prompt  action  by  the 
States.  The  problem  of  illegal  alien 
elons  is  so  complex  and  threatening  it 
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will  ake  the  cooperation  of  all  levels 
of  government  to  meet  the  demands. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  t^i  in  insuring  that  the  Congress 
wiU  do  its  part  to  rid  our  streets  of 
thes9  felons. 

BCri  President.  I  ask  that  the  five 
bills  {be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

;re  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were]  ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
>,  as  follows: 

S.973 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htmte  of 
Repr^Bentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  osseitMed,  That  (a) 
section  242(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonalty  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  ni  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Any"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  any"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  as  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  respectively, 

(3)  {by  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)";land 

(4)  py  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)iA)  Any  alien  arrested  under  para- 
graph (1)  pending  a  determination  of 
whether  such  alien  is  deportable  on  grounds 
of  having  been  convicted  of  an  aggravated 
felony  shall  not  be  released  from  custody 
and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  conditional 
parol^.  An  alien  held  in  ciistody  under  this 
h  by  State  or  local  authorities  shaU 
promptly  be  transferred  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

"(Bi  Each  special  inquiry  officer  conduct- 
ing deportation  proceedings  under  subsec- 
tion <b)  shall  give  priority  to  proceedings  in- 
volving aliens  held  in  custody  under  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  ^aggravated  felony'  means  murder,  kid- 
nappi^,  rape,  or  any  attempt  thereof,  or 
any  iiiclt  trafficking  in  any  controlled  sub- 
stance as  defined  in  section  102  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act." 

(b)  Section  244(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 1 

(1)  iy  striking  out  "(e)  The"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(eXl)  Subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  trie": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2XA)  The  authority  contained  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to  any  alien  who  is 
deportable  for  having  been  convicted  of  an 
aggravated  felony. 

"(Bl  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  Wgravated  felony'  means  murder,  kid- 
iU4>piiig,  rape,  or  any  attempt  thereof,  or 
any  illicit  trafficking  In  any  controlled  sub- 
stanc^  as  defined  in  section  102  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act.". 

S.973 
Be  if.  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rej>re$entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2*76  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Any  alien"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Subject  to  subsection 
(b).  ai  ly  alien"; 

(2)  ]  ty  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing!: 

"(b)  1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  in 
the  c^se  of  any  alien  described  in  subsection 
(a)— 


"(A)  whoae  deportation  was  subsequent  to 
a  eonvtetlon  tor  oommlasion  of  a  felony 
(other  than  an  acgravated  felony),  such 
alien  shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment 
(or  not  mote  than  5  years,  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  both;  or 

"(B)  whoae  deportation  was  subsequent  to 
a  conviction  for  commission  of  an  aggravat- 
ed felony,  such  alien  shall  be  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  at  least  16  years  and  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $30,000. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  'aggravated  felony'  means  murder,  kid- 
napping, rape,  or  any  attempt  thereof,  or 
any  illicit  trafficking  in  any  controlled  sub- 
stance as  defined  in  section  102  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act. 

B.9T4 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 8  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"caiMIRAL  PKMALTin  FOR  ■KTUBAL  TO  ATPBAR 

"Sic.  280A.  Whoever- 

"(1)  having  been  subpoenaed  under  the 
provision  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  or  any  other  law  or  regulation  relat- 
ing to  the  admission  or  expulsion  of  aliens 
or  to  citizenship  or  nationality,  neglects  or 
refuses  to  so  appear  and  testify.  If  In  the 
power  of  such  person  to  do  so,  or 

"(2)  having  been  served  notification  to 
appear  and  respond  In  answer  to  any  pro- 
ceeding against  such  person  conducted 
under  any  provision  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  or  of  any  other  law  or  regu- 
lation relating  to  the  admission  or  expulsion 
of  aliens  or  to  citizenship  or  nationality,  ne- 
glects or  refuses  to  so  appear  and  respond,  if 
In  the  power  of  such  person  to  do  so, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both.".  

8.976 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  277  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  Is  amended  by  inserlng  "(0).  (10). 
and  (23)."  Immediately  after  "212(a)". 

(b)  The  section  heading  for  section  277  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sns- 
vnsivK  ALim"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"CniTAIN  ALIENS". 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  amending  the  item  relating  to 
section  277  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  277.  Aiding  or  assisting  certain  aliens 
to  enter  the  United  States." . 

bTvh 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 290  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(eKl)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  enable  the  Service  by 
computer- 

"(A)  to  obtain  access  to  Information  com- 
piled by  the  National  CMme  Information 
Center  and  to  other  Information  compiled 
In  appropriate  computerised  Indexes  main- 
tained by  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 

"(B)  to  transmit  Information  to  such  data 
storage  facilities,  with  respect  to  the  identi- 
ties of  aliens  who  have  been  convicted  of 
criminal  offenses  and  other  information  re- 


lating to  deportable  aliens.  Including  Infor- 
mation on  warrants  (orlminal  and  adminis- 
trative) with  respect  to  such  aliens. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'aggravated  felony'  means  murder,  kid- 
napping, rape,  or  any  attempt  thereof,  or 
any  illicit  trafficking  In  any  controlled  sub- 
stance as  defined  in  section  102  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act.". 


By  Mr.  NICKLE8: 
S.  977.  A  bill  to  provide  routine  con- 
fidential testing  of  Individuals  convict- 
ed for  drug  and  sex  offenses  for  expo- 
sure to  the  human  immunodeficiency 
virus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

AUM  AWAREHKSS  ACT 

Bilr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  with  deep  concern  about  our  Na- 
tion's foremost  public  health  Issue  and 
what  may  be  this  century's  most 
deadly  disease,  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome.  It  seems  we  are 
being  manipulated  by  the  stigma  sur- 
rounding AIDS.  and.  as  a  result,  we 
have  compromised  the  health  of  our 
Nation.  Therefore,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  help  address  this 
most  serious  of  public  health  prob- 
lems. 

Right  now  we  have  a  haphazard,  hlt- 
or-miss  policy.  And,  unfortunately,  we 
are  missing  more  than  hitting.  It 
seems  that  what  little  action  has  been 
taken  today  is  having  little  or  no 
effect  in  curbing  the  spread  of  AIDS. 

No  one,  no  agency,  no  organization 
really  knows  how  many  people  are  car- 
rying the  virus  and  passing  It  on  to 
others.  No  one  Itnows  what  proportion 
of  those  infected  will  ultimately  devel- 
op frank  AIDS,  the  fatal  stage  of  the 
disease.  We  are  suffering  from  a  severe 
lack  of  credible,  usable  information 
about  the  deadliest  contagious  virus  in 
America.  It  is  unconscionable  to  think 
that  the  most  technic».lly  sophisticat- 
ed nation  on  Earth  cannot,  or  wiU  not, 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  begin  gath- 
ering useful  information  which  could 
help  save  millions  of  lives. 

One  thing  of  which  we  are  certain— 
our  Nation  is  being  crippled  by  the 
worst  epidemic  in  history.  Surgeon 
General  C.  Everett  Koop  has  called  it 
a  plague  of  medieval  proportions.  To 
put  this  in  perspective,  here  are  some 
figures  the  World  Health  Organization 
gives  for  past  plagues:  The  bubonic 
plague  killed  25  to  50  million  between 
1347  and  1350;  influenza  kiUed  22  mU- 
lion  between  1017  and  1918;  and, 
smaUpox  killed  400,000  at  the  height 
of  the  19th  century. 

AIDS  has  the  potential  of  surpassing 
these  figures.  More  than  33,000  AIDS 
cases  have  already  been  reported  in 
the  United  States.  This  number  repre- 
sents those  at  the  frank  stage,  that  is, 
they  will  shortly  die  from  the  virus. 
Further,  an  estimated  IW  million  to  3 
million  Americans  carry  the  AIDS 
virus— some  even  estimate  the  figure 
as  high  as  4  million— and  most  carriers 
don't  even  know  they  have  the  virus. 


The  CDC  estimates  this  number  will 
climb  to  5  mllUon  by  1901.  Of  those 
persons  who  are  currently  AIDS  carri- 
ers, 20  to  30  percent  of  them  will  reach 
the  deadly  sUte  of  the  dlMSM  within 
the  next  S  years.  It  avpean  that  even 
though  the  virus  may  remain  dormant 
inside  the  body  for  many  years,  it  will 
eventually  develop  to  the  deadly  stage. 
And  the  disease  continues  to  spread. 
Although  we  luiow  it  continues  spread- 
ing through  our  population,  we  don't 
really  know  how  fast. 

AIDS  is  no  longer  Just  a  disease  of 
the  homosexual  and  the  drtig  addict 
communities.  It  has  spread  into  the 
heterosexual  population.  Doctor  Koop 
estimated  by  1991.  it  will  Increase 
twentyfold  in  the  heterosexual  popu- 
lation. CurrenUy.  4  percent  of  AIDS 
victims  are  heterosexual.  And  hopes 
for  a  quick  ciu-e  for  this  deadly  disease 
do  not  look  promising.  The  Surgeon 
Oeneral  said  we  should  not  expect  a 
vaccine  in  this  century. 

The  monetary  cost  of  AIDS  to  the 
American  people  Is  already  growing  at 
an  astronomical  rate— 1986  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  costs  for  AIDS  treat- 
ment are  estimated  at  between  $1.2 
billion  to  $2.4  billion.  That  amounts  to 
between  $50,000  and  $150,000  per  pa- 
tient during  an  average  survival  time 
of  18  months.  About  40  percent  of 
AIDS  patients  currentiy  qualify  for 
Medicaid,  which  covers  about  57  per- 
cent of  AIDS  costs.  However,  by  1991 
it  is  estimated  that  these  Government 
costs  will  range  between  $8  billion  and 
$16  biUion. 

We  should  be  shocked  by  the  medie- 
val proportions  with  which  the  disease 
is  growing,  we  should  be  shocked  by 
the  monetary  costs  that  will  be  in- 
volved to  treat  it.  but  we  should  be 
most  shocked  by  our  failure  to  act  de- 
cisively on  this  issue,  thereby  insuring 
the  proliferation  of  AIDS  far  into  the 
future. 

I  propose  that  we  treat  AIDS  like  we 
treat  other  communicable  diseases— 
with  routine  testing,  counseling,  and 
confidentiality.  In  every  instance  a 
communicable  disease  is  involved, 
people  across  the  Nation  have  agreed 
to  routine  but  mandatory  testing.  For 
example,  in  about  two  domn  States  we 
require  premarital  blood  testing  for 
veneral  disease,  a  disease  for  which 
there  is  a  cure.  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  deadly  AIDS  virus,  we  protect 
people  not  from  the  disease,  but  from 
a  test.  Routine  testing  for  AIDS  could 
be  a  life-saving  requirement.  As  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  AIDS  testing 
should  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of 
protection. 

Many  shy  away  from  mandatory 
testing,  saying  we  should  encourage 
high-risk  Individuals  to  seek  testing. 
There  is  probably  not  a  Senator  in 
this  body  who  would  disagree  with  en- 
couraging high-risk  individuals  to  seek 
testing.  Unfortunately,  too  many  high- 
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ilik  pcrioiM  refUM.  In  fact,  a  recent 
airvey  cooducted  in  San  Ftandaco 
diowi  66  percent  of  the  homoaezuals 
■UTfeyed  did  not  want  to  know  if  they 
canted  the  virus.  It  appears  the  people 
who  probably  have  the  least  to  fear 
are  the  ones  now  seeing  AIDS  test- 

Educatkn  is  important,  counseling  is 
vital,  but  education  and  counseling 
jdooe  are  not  going  to  cmtain  this  dis- 
ease. We  need  action  that  will  give  us 
accurate  data,  and  that  is  why  I  pro- 
pose starting  a  mandatory  testing  pro- 
gram tor  certain  high-risk  groups. 
Many  States,  induding  my  own.  are 
beginning  to  take  decisive  action.  The 
Oklahoma  House  of  Representatives 
has  iwiMifaiMWMiy  pemed  a  bill  to  re- 
quire testing  all  prison  inmates  for 
AIDS  and  all  convicted  prostitutes.  It 
also  requires  segregatiim  of  those  in 
prison  who  test  positive  for  the  AIDS 
virus.  Oklahomans.  like  most  Ameri- 
cans, are  alarmed  at  the  rapid  growth 
in  the  number  of  AIDS  cases.  Since 
1963.  the  number  of  reported  cases  in 
my  State  has  man  than  doubled  every 


According  to  recmt  polling,  the 
American  people  are  supportive  of 
some  mandatory  testing.  A  Oallop  poll 
showed  87  percent  of  the  public  be- 
lieve that  we  should  test  high-risk  in- 
dividuals—male homosexuals,  intrave- 
nous drug  users,  prostitutes,  and  the 
partners  of  these  people.  Seventy-one 
percent  are  for  testing  health  care  of- 
fldals.  and  85  percent  support  pre- 
marital tciting. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  re- 
quire the  testing  of  persons  convicted 
for  drug-related  crimes,  prostitution. 
and  rape.  Further,  it  calls  for  testing 
of  all  prison  inmates  convicted  of  the 
aforementioned  crimes  since  1978.  My 
staff  has  been  in  contact  with  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  there  is  a  consensus  that 
most  of  the  individuals  in  these  groups 
are  at  high  risk  and  more  information 
is  needed.  For  example,  in  some 
States,  over  50  percent  of  the  prosti- 
tutes test  positive  for  the  AIDS  virus. 
Other  studies  show  75  percent  of  pros- 
titutes are  intravenous  drug  users. 

Testing  poaons  convicted  of  drug-re- 
lated crimes.  prostituUon.  and  rape 
will  give  us  cost-effective,  useful  data. 
While  certain  mandatory  testing  may 
be  popular,  like  premarital  testing,  it 
would  not  be  cost-effective  at  this 
point.  According  to  officials  at  the 
Center  for  Disease  C(mtrol,  testing 
should  be  targeted  to  high-risk  groups 
to  yield  the  most  useful  data  at  the 
lowest  cost  Om  public  health  experts 
need  usable  information  about  the 
spread  of  this  disease  and  the  public  at 
large  also  needs  reliable  information. 
This  bill  would  give  us  data  currently 
unavailable. 


My  bill  also  directs  the  Justice  De- 
cent to  study  the  viability  of  re- 
mandatory  prison  sentences 
f  ^r  prostitutes  or  rapists,  testing  posi- 
re  for  the  AIDS  virus  after  the  first 
inviction,  convicted  a  second  time  for 
le  same  offense.  Any  person  who 
khowingly  spreads  the  AIDS  virus  is 
0  9  less  a  threat  to  society  than  the  dis- 
etse  itself. 

This  bill  will  not  provide  all  the  in- 
f ( irmation  public  health  officials  need, 
b  It  it  is  a  start.  The  puriMse  of  this 
ta  U  is  dear  we  need  to  know  more 
apout  this  virus  and  the  testing  of  cer- 
tain high-risk  groups  will  help  provide 
that  information. 

]lf  we  are  violating  dvll  liberty  by  let- 
people  know  they  have  a  deadly, 
mtagious  disease,  I  suggest  the  most 
ic  right,  the  right  to  live,  is  greater. 


By  Mr.   HEFLIN   (for  himself, 
Mr.   Sbxlbt,    Mr.    Btbd,    Mr. 

I  DoLX,  and  Mr.  Thubmohd): 

JS.  978.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jens- 
Feter  Bemdt;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ULisr  OP  jBts-pirm  bkbmdt 
HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to   introduce   legislation   that 

luld  expedite  the  naturalization  of 
J^ns-Peter  Bemdt  as  a  citizen  of  the 
dnited  States. 

Peter  Bemdt  is  23  years  old  and  a 
native  of  East  Germany.  On  January 
7,  1985,  while  competing  in  a  swim- 
ming meet  in  Oklahoma  City  as  a 
niember  of  the  East  German  swim 
team,  Peter  requested  and  was  granted 
pplitical  asylum  in  this  country. 

Subsequently,  Peter  was  adopted  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Patterson  of 
Birmingham,  AL.  Peter  is  currently 
enrolled  as  a  sophomore  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa.  He  is  a 
niember  of  the  school's  swim  team  and 
14  an  amateur  swimmer  of  Olympic 
caliber. 

It  is  Peter's  goal  to  swim  in  the  1988 
^ympic  Games  as  a  n.S.  dtizen. 
without  private  relief,  however,  Peter 
\«ould  not  meet  the  residency  require- 
ments untU  1990.  The  legislation  I  pro- 
pbse  today  would  waive  the  residency 
rfqulrement  so  that  Peter  may  be  nat- 
utalized  right  away. 

I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  this  legisla- 

n.  Peter  is  a  fine  young  man.  He 
a  dream— to  become  an  Ameri- 
1— and  he  had  the  courage  to  act  on 
t  dream.  I  am  proud  to  assist  Peter 
in  making  this  dream  a  reality.  I  urge 
ESy  colleagues  to  support  this  bill  and 

ove  it  expeditiously  to  final  passage. 


1 


By  ICr.  EVANS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

iHOTnrs.  and  Bftrs.  Kasssbaum): 

S.  979.  A  bill  to  provide  that  poUtical 

dmdidates  meet  certain  requirements 

advertising;  to  the  Committee  on 

I|ules  and  Administration. 

<^UCPAIGII  PDIAHCS  RITOKM  "USE"  LBOISLATIOM 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
iiitroduce    campaign    finance   reform 
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leglslitlon  that  modifies  the  Federal 
Comn  unication  Commission's  [FCC] 
defini  ton  of  "use"  for  political  candi- 
dates. I  am  pleased  to  have  Senators 
iHOin^  and  Kasskbaum  Join  me  in  of- 
f  erinad  this  proposal. 

Under  the  current  FCC  interpreta- 
ticm  of  "use",  a  candidate  is  entitled  to 
the  loMrest  luilt  charge  and  no-censor- 
ship orotection  by  i«>pearing  or  speak- 
ing for  only  a  fleeting  moment  at  the 
end  of  a  media  spot. 

This  legislation  directs  the  FCC  to 
redefine  "use"  requirements.  It  man- 
dates that  the  FCC  define  "substantial 
^peaHtnce"  such  that  a  candidate 
wouldi  be  required  to  be  identified,  or 
identifiable,  for  100  percent  of  the 
media  spot. 

This  proposal,  which  follows  an 
origlnkl  concept  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional: Association  of  Broadcasters, 
would  help  in  several  wajrs.  First,  the 
candidate  would  be  forced  to  sell  his 
or  her  candidacy  directly  to  the  voters; 
a  more  straightforward  approach  than 
is  necessary  imder  current  law. 

Secdnd,  this  would  require  candi- 
dates to  think  twice  before  engaging  in 
negative  advertising.  How  many  candi- 
dates 'would  continue  to  pound  away 
at  their  opponents  if  they  had  to  do  it 
personally? 

A  lively  third  benefit,  Mr.  President, 
wouldi  be  reduced  overall  spending  for 
ion,  which  absorbs  a  large  share 
in  most  campaigns.  According 
Herb  Alexander,  USC  professor 
Itical  sdence  and  director  of  the 
Research  Foundation.  U.S. 
candidates  devote  as  much  as 
mt  to  60  percent  of  their  total 
budget  to  television  adver- 

>mmend  Senators  Inourx  and 
on  their  legislation,  "Fairness 
itical  Advertising  Act"  or  com- 
referred  to  as  the  "talking 
headsj'  legislation,  that  seeks  a  similar 
goal  ay  amending  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act.  Taken  together,  their 
effort!  to  amend  the  election  laws  and 
mine  '  to  revise  FCC  interpretation 
should  provide  us  with  a  necessary 
first  step  toward  successful  reform. 

By  ^fining  the  definition  of  "use"  in 
campiign  advertising,  we  can  do  more 
to  so^e  the  current  problems  found 
withlil  our  election  laws  than  by  any 
other  single  initiative  we  can  under- 
take. Rather  than  focusing  on  the 
mjrria^  of  other  solutions  as  the  sub- 
jects ht  our  debate— limiting  the  con- 
tributions of  political  action  commit- 
tees tPAC'sl,  establishing  public  fi- 
nancing, amending  the  constitution  to 
impooe  spending  limits,  and  others— 
we  snould  look  to  the  candidates 
thenu  elves  for  the  solution.* 


S. 
tion 


)y  Mr.  STMMS: 

A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
certain  products  of  Australia 
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and  New  Zealand;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

FSUMinOII  OH  niPOKXATIOIl  OP  CBKTAIM 

pmoBOcn  OP  austbaua  ams  hkw  zsAUun 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  who  has  fought  long  and  hard 
agahist  the  folly  of  protectionism,  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today, 
not  as  a  protectionist  measure,  but  as 
a  safeguard  for  the  very  security  of 
our  Nation.  This  legislation  restricts 
the  import  of  certain  products  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
produce  wool  fiber  Is  recognized  by 
Congress  as  an  essential  element  of 
overall  strategic  readiness.  The  loss  of 
our  domestic  wool  industry  would  rel- 
egate us  to  complete  dependence  on 
foreign  sources,  sources  that  may  not 
necessarily  share  the  UJ3.  interests.  In 
order  to  avoid  that  threat,  we.  as  a 
Congress,  enacted  a  National  Wool  In- 
centive Program  to  assure  the  econom- 
ic viability  of  a  domestic  industry. 

Unfortunately,  the  last  vestige  of 
what  was  once  a  great  American  indus- 
try is  not  surviving  on  mere  economic 
viability.  The  American  wool  industry 
has  been  declining  in  the  face  of  re- 
bounding prices.  While  the  price  of 
lamb  has  reached  a  3-year  high,  do- 
mestic sheep  and  lamb  production  has 
dropped  more  than  20,000  tons.  For 
some  reason,  passing  prosperity  has 
not  been  enough  to  entice  Americans 
into  the  sheep  business.  After  some 
consideration,  I  think  I  know  what 
that  reason  is. 

American  industry  is  driven  by 
people  who  have  a  fiercely  comi)etitive 
spirit,  an  arduous  work  ethic,  and  an 
eagerness  to  achieve.  A  nongrowth  in- 
dustry that  cannot  offer  any  promise 
for  the  futiu-e  will  not  survive  in  the 
American  marketplace.  For  one  thing, 
it  will  not  attract  the  young  entrepre- 
neurs that  are  needed  to  carry  it  on  in 
future  generations.  That  is  precisely 
the  problem  facing  the  American 
sheep  industry. 

Sheepmen  today  are  faced  with  an 
intolerable  sitiiation.  If  they  do  noth- 
ing, their  domestic  lamb  market  will 
continue  to  deteriorate.  If  they  active- 
ly seek  to  promote  their  product,  there 
is  little  hope  for  any  return  on  the  in- 
vestment. Their  efforts  simply  trans- 
late into  increased  imports  of  subsi- 
dized New  Zealand  and  Australian 
lamb.  As  long  as  these  countries  have 
unlimited  access  to  the  American  mar- 
ketplace, our  own  domestic  sheep  in- 
dustry will  not  hold  much  promise  for 
future  generations. 

In  spite  of  this  conclusion,  I  could 
not  justify  placing  obstacles  to  free 
trade  in  the  way  of  allied  countries 
that  have  committed  themselves  to  de- 
fendhig  the  freedom  of  the  American 
marketplace.  However,  in  the  case  of 
New  Zealand,  and  to  a  much  lesser 
extent  Australia,  that  commitment 
has  not  been  clear. 


A  reasonable  argument  can  be  made 
that  free  access  to  our  domestic  lamb 
market  we  granted  to  these  countries 
because  of  their  partidpation  in  criti- 
cal defensive  treaties.  Whether  those 
countries  have  fulfilled  their  treaty  re- 
sponsibilities is  now  in  doubt.  The 
main  security  treaty  between  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  is  Icnows  as  the 
ANZUS  pact.  That  pact  requires  the 
member  nations  to  "maintain  and  de- 
velop their  individual  and  collective 
capacity  to  resist  armed  attack." 

In  spite  of  this  provision.  New  Zea- 
land today  prohibits  port  calls  by 
United  States  naval  ships  carrying  nu- 
clear weaponry  or  powered  by  nuclear 
engines.  The  Government  of  Australia 
refuses  to  allow  the  use  of  its  bases  by 
United  States  aircraft  in  monitoring 
strategic  missile  tests.  These  are  irre- 
sponsible denials  of  obligations  taken 
on  by  the  two  countries  when  they 
signed  the  ANZUS  pact  in  1951. 

The  United  States  has  footed  the 
lion's  share  of  the  bill  for  maintaining 
the  free  world's  strategic  counterbal- 
ance to  the  Soviet  Union's  nudear 
missile  force.  Whether  our  ANZUS 
allies  find  it  unpleasant  or  not,  the 
fact  is  that  nudear  weapons  are,  and 
will  remain  for  at  least  the  next 
decade  and  probably  beyond,  the 
major  component  of  strategic  forces. 

To  deny  access  to  U.S.  ships  carrying 
nuclear  weapons  while  enjoying  the 
freedom  that  these  wei4X>ns  bring 
them  is  not  only  grossly  unfair,  but  is 
indicative  of  the  Alice  in  Wonderland 
attitude  of  these  countries.  That  atti- 
tude jeopardizes  the  safety  of  Austra- 
lians and  New  Zealanders  as  well  as 
Americans. 

Up  imtil  now,  the  United  States  has 
allowed  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
products  to  compete  in  our  own  mar- 
kets, even  though  it  causes  real  hard- 
ship to  our  own  domestic  lamb  and 
wool  industries.  We  did  so  in  the  name 
of  friendship. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  those  coun- 
tries are  only  profiting  from  the  free- 
dom of  American  commerce,  without 
being  willing  to  defend  that  freedom. 
This  double  standard  of  morality  is  in- 
tolerable, and  must  be  addressed  by 
the  Congress  at  the  soonest  possible 
opportunity.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  cosponsorshlp  and  immediate 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo,  as  follows: 

a»80 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repre*ent*Mve»  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conoren  oMemMed,  That  the 
entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouae,  for 
consumption  In  the  custom  territory  of  the 
United  States  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  of  any  uranium  ore  (provided  for 
in  Item  601.57  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 


United  States)  that  is  a  product  of  Austra- 
lia, or  of  any  of  the  foUowiiig  arttdes  that 
are  products  of  Australia  or  New  7.f  lanrt.  is 
prohibited: 

(1)  beef  or  veal,  fresh.  chQled  or  (raaen.  or 
otherwise  prepared  or  preaerved  (provided 
for  in  Item  IM.IO  and  Itons  107.40  through 
107.83,  Inclustve,  of  such  Sdiedules), 

(3)  lamb,  live,  fresh.  ehUled  or  froaen.  or 
otherwise  prepared  or  prtirved  (provided 
for  in  items  100.81. 108.30. 107.70.  and  107.76 
of  such  Schedules). 

(3)  skins  bearing  wool  (provided  for  in 
item  123.00  of  such  Schedules),  and 

(4)  wool  (however  provided  for  in  subpart 
C  of  part  1  of  schedule  8  of  such  Schedules). 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Dp»Bn«Bon>, 
Mr.      MnxaxLL.      and      Mr. 

COATEK): 

S.  981.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  set  standards  for  identifica- 
tion and  abatement  of  hazardous  as- 
bestos in  Federal  and  other  buildings, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

TOXIC  SUBSTAHCn  COMTHOL  ACT  AMKHDMIIITS 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  two  bills  to  deal  with 
the  hazards  of  exposure  to  asbestos 
fibers  in  buildings.  One  of  the  bills, 
the  Asbestos  Hazards  Emergency  Re- 
sponse Act  [AHERA],  which  addressed 
asbestos  in  schools,  was  signed  into 
law  on  October  22,  1986.  Action  on  the 
second  bUl,  which  covered  asbestos  in 
Federal  and  other  nonschool  build- 
ings, was  not  completed  before  ad- 
journment. It  is  a  measure  similar  to 
the  second  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  DuRorsuRGza,  and  Mr.  MrrcHXix. 

The  circumstances  justifjdng  enact- 
ment of  AHERA  i>ertain  to  asbestos  in 
nonschool  buildings,  as  welL  The 
deadly  effects  of  asbestos  fibers  are 
well  known.  The  fibers,  when  inhaled, 
penetrate  deep  into  the  lung  and  can 
cause  limg  cancer,  mesothelioma,  and 
other  serious  lung  diseases  20  to  40 
years  after  exposure. 

In  the  past  the  absence  of  standards 
and  guidelines  prescribing  acceptable 
means  to  identify  and  to  protect 
against  exposure  to  hazardous  asbes- 
tos—that is.  the  kind  that  is  easily 
crumbled,  thus  releasing  fibers— has 
meant  that  hazardous  conditions  in 
too  many  cases,  have  either  been  left 
unaddressed  or  dealt  with  in  an  irre- 
sponsible fashion. 

Trained  contractors  who  know  how 
to  carry  out  inspecti<His  and  to  design 
and  Implement  appropriate  corrective 
action  programs,  have  been  in  short 
supply.  Unscrupulous  operators  have, 
in  some  cases,  persuaded  school  au- 
thorities and  building  owners  to  un- 
dertake costly  and  unnecessary  remov- 
al programs  that  exposed  workers  and 
others  to  the  deadly  fibers. 


A .-I  a   laoir 
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In  other  cmw.  with  the  beet  Inten- 
tfaHM,  woA  has  been  poorly  done  be- 
cauK  trained  penonnel  were  not  avaO- 

AHERA,  the  law  passed  last  year, 
addreases  these  problons  in  school 
bulldngs  by  requiring  the  Environ- 
mental Protectkm  Agency  to  publish 
regulatlaos  prescribing  procedures  for 
inspecting  for  and  identifying  haaard- 
ous  asbestos  and,  <mce  found,  requir- 
ing appropriate  reapraise  actions  to 
eliminate  the  haaarda. 

The  new  law  also  directs  EPA  to  set 
up  a  model  accreditation  program  for 
those  imdwtaking  inqiections  or  re- 
sponse programs,  requires  the  States 
to  adcHpt  accredited  programs,  and  pro- 
hibits anyone  fmn  doing  response  ac- 
tloos  in  schools  unless  they  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  an  accredited 
training  progauL 

The  bQl  I  am  introducing  buUds  on 
the  requirements  in  AHERA.  It  re- 
quires EPA  to  develop  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  nonschool  buildings  that 
cover  the  same  activities  covered  by 
AHERA.  EPA  is  also  reqiiired  to  estab- 
liah  a  model  contractor  accreditation 
program  for  nonschool  buildings. 

All  federally  owned  buildings  must 
be  inspected,  and  response  actions 
that  comply  with  the  regulations  must 
be  Implemented  wherever  hazardous 
asbestos  is  found.  EPA  is  also  directed 
to  Identify  classes  and  categories  of 
non-Federal  buildings  that  will  be  put 
on  a  schedule  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations. 

So  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
potential  for  exposure  to  asbestos  in 
nonschool  buildings,  let  me  observe 
that  a  survey  done  by  EPA  in  1984  es- 
timated that  20  percent  of  all  commer- 
cial and  public  buildings— about 
733.000— contain  easily  crumbled  as- 
bestos. About  one-quarter  of  these,  or 
192.000  buildings,  had  sprayed  or  trow- 
eled asbestos,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  most  hazardous  form. 

Also,  according  to  the  National 
Arademy  of  Sciences.  "Much  of  the 
more  than  30  million  metric  tons  of  as- 
bestos used  in  the  United  States  since 
1900  is  still  present  in  its  original  ap- 
plication and  provides  a  potential  for 
exposure." 

Of  course,  not  all  asbestos  in  build- 
ings constitutes  an  imminent  hazard. 
Asbestos  that  is  intact  can  safely  be 
left  in  place,  so  long  as  a  program 
exists  to  keep  it  from  becoming  dam- 
aged or  assures  appropriate  response 
actions  once  it  is  damaged. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
the  users  of  Federal  buildings  and, 
over  time,  other  publicly  accessible 
buildings,  with  the  same  protection 
from  exposure  to  asbestos  that  we 
have  Judged  it  wise  to  provide  to 
schoolchildren  and  schoolworkera^ 

Mr.  President,  in  passing  AHERA 
the  Congress  recognized  the  terrible 
hasards  to  people  exposed  to  asbestos 
fibers.  We  have  completed  only  part  of 


the  Job  of  providing  protection  against 
svch  exposure.  I  believe  we  should 
launch  the  effort  to  finish  that  Job. 

Tl  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very 
informative  article  on  asbestos  haz- 
ards that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  last  year  and  another  article 
b^  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point, 
«th  the  bill  and  a  brief  section-by-sec- 
tjpn  description. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hccoas.  as  follows: 

I  S.»81 

JBe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  at 
Biepresentative*   of  the    United   State*   of 
Ainerica  in  Congrei*  auembled, 
sicnON  1.  SHORT  TITLK. 

This  Act  Duy  be  cited  u  the  "Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  Amendments  Act  of 
ll87". 

sic  L  AMENDMENT  TO  TOXK  SUBSTANCES  CON- 
TROL ACT. 

The    Toxic    Substances    Control    Act    is 
aSiended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
TITLE  III— FEDERAL  BUILDING  ASBESTOS 

HAZARD  ABATEMENT 
-^C  Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Building  Asbestos  Hazard  Abatement  Act  of 
lt87". 

ttC  Ml.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  AND   PUR- 
POSES. 

"(a)  FniDIHQS.— 

"(1)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(A)  hazardous  asbestos  is  present  In 
n  any  Federal  buildings  and  other  buildings 
tl  at  are  accessible  to  the  public: 

''(B)  asbestos,  if  unrecognized  or  poorly 
ntanaged,  can  cause  serious  adverse  health 
effects.  Including  lung  cancer  and  other 
deadly  and  debilitating  diseases; 

"'(C)  though  the  Federal  Government  re- 
qflres  that  school  buildings  be  Inspected  for 
hazardous  asbestos  and  that  appropriate  re- 

rnse  actions  be  implemented,  there  is  no 
h  requirement  affecting  buildings  that 
are  owned  or  leased  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  other  publicly  accessible  buildings; 

^'(D)  many  buildings  have  not  been  in- 
spected for  hazardous  asbestos,  while  others 
have  been  subjected  to  expensive  abatement 
projects  with  no  regulatory  guidance  from 
tke  Environmental  Protection  Agency  on 
Aether  the  actions  are  necessary,  ade- 
quate, or  safe;  and 

"(E)  serious  asbestos  hazards  continue  to 
exist  in  certain  buildings  and  some  hazards 
actually  may  have  been  made  worse  due  to 
t$e  lack  of  national  standards  for  asbestos 
hazards  and  abatement. 

'"(b)  Puxposxs.— The  purposes  of  this  title 
a|e  to— 

!"(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Fed- 
efal  standards  for  the  identification  of  and 
TtsfMxae  to  hazardous  asbestos  in  Federal 
and  other  buildings;  and 

"(2)  mandate  safe  and  complete  inspection 
atid    response    In   accordance    with   those 
standards. 
"Sec  MS.  DEFiNmoNS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term— 

"(1)  'Administrator'  means  the  Adminis- 
t^tor  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
^ency; 

"(2)  'Federal  building*  means  any  building 
i0ilch  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government; 

"(3)  'non-Federal  buUdlng'  means  any 
building  other  than  a  Federal  buUdlng, 
^cept  that  such  term  does  not  include  any 
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school  tboflding  otherwlae  subject  to  an  as- 
bestos |inq>ecUon  and  abatement  program 
under  Federal  law,  any  private  residential 
or  any  commercial  residential 
having  fewer  than  10  realdenUal 


avered  non-Federal  building'  means 
i-Federal  buUdlng  which  is  Included 
chedule  established  by  the  Admlnls- 
puisuant  to  section  307(b)  of  tills 


buUd 
units; 

"(4) 
any 

on  the! 
trator 
UUe;    \ 

"(5)  'covered  buUdlng'  means  a  Federal 
buUdlna  or  a  covered  non-Federal  buUdlng; 

"(6)  'accredited  asbestos  contractor*  means 
an  Indwidual  who  has  succenf  uUy  complet- 
ed an  ■nvironmental  Protection  Agency  ap- 
proved] training  program,  or  a  training  pro- 
gram Relating  to  asbestos  Inspections  and 
tnt  adopted  pursuant  to  section  306 
of  this  |tltle,  or  section  200  of  this  Act; 

"(7)  'pwner*.  when  used  in  connection  with 
a  Federal  buUdlng  under  this  title,  means 
the  head  of  the  department,  agency,  office, 
or  other  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  or  control  over 
such  baUding; 

"(8)  vbestoe'  means  asbestiform  varieties 

of-  r 

'(A)  ^hrysotUe  (serpentine). 
IdoUte  (riebecklte), 
loeite  (cummlngtonite-grunerite). 
ithophyUite, 
loUte,  or 
loUte. 
fasbestos-containing  material'  means 
uterial  which  contains  more  than  1 
percent  asbestos  by  weight; 

"(lOX  'Guidance  for  Controlling  Asbestos- 
Containing  Material  in  BuUdings',  means 
the  Ewlronmental  Protection  Agency  docu- 
ment with  such  title  as  in  effect  on  March 
31, 1986. 

"(11>  'friable  asbestos-containing  material' 
means  any  asbestos-containing  material  ap- 
plied 0(1  ceilings,  walls,  structural  members, 
piping;  duct  work,  or  any  other  part  of  a 
which  when  dry  may  be  crumbled, 
or  reduced  to  powder  by  hand 
The  term  includes  nonfriable  as- 
>ntaining  material  after  such  previ- 
ously nonfriable  material  becomes  damaged 
to  the  extent  that  when  dry  It  may  be  crum- 
bled, aulverlzed.  or  reduced  to  powder  by 
hand^«ssure. 

"(12)  'most  current  guidance  document' 
means  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's 'Guidance  for  Controlling  Asbestos- 
Contaiping  Material  in  BuUdings'  as  modi- 
fied fey  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  after  March  31, 1988; 

"(13)  'response  action'  means  methods 
that  protect  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment from  asbestos-containing  material. 
Such  i^ethods  include  methods  described  In 
chapters  3  and  5  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tectioti  Agency's  'Guidance  for  Controlling 
Asbestos-Containing  Materials  in  BuUdings'; 
"(1411  SUte'  means  a  SUte,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"SEC  S«.  EPA  REGULATIONS. 

"(a)  In  GxmaAL.— Within  360  days  after 
the  da^  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
.tor  shall  promulgate  regulations 
as  des^bed  in  subsections  (b)  through  (i). 
respect  to  regulations  described   In 
Subsections,  the  Administrator  shaU 
advanced  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
witliin  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactn^ent  of  this  title,  and  shaU  propose 
regula  tons  within  180  days  after  such  date. 


da« 
Adminbtral 
as  de 
With 
such 
issue  an 
makinii 


Any  regulaUon  pramulcated  under  this  aec- 
tkm  must  protect  human  health  and  the  en- 

"(b)  lasracnoK.— Tlie  Administrator  shaU 
promulgate  retulations  irtiicb  prescribe  pro- 
cedures. iiM^iiwHwg  the  use  of  personnel  ac- 
credited under  section  306  of  this  title  or 
section  208(b)  or  208(0  of  this  Act.  and  lab- 
oratories accredited  under  section  208(d)  of 
this  Act  for  determining  whether  art>estos- 
oontalning  material  is  present  In  a  covered 
building  under  this  tiUe.  The  regulations 
ShaU  provide  for  the  exclusion  of  any  cov- 
ered building,  or  portion  of  such  a  buUdlng, 
if  (1)  an  inspectton  of  such  buUding  (or  por- 
tion) was  completed  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  regulations,  and  (2)  the  Inspec- 
Xiaa  meets  the  procedures  and  other  re- 
quirements of  the  regulattons  under  this 
title  or  of  the  'Guidance  for  Controlling  As- 
bestos-Containing Materials  in  BuUdings' 
(uiUeas  the  Administrator  determines  that 
an  inspection  In  accordance  with  the  guid- 
ance document  is  Inadequate).  The  regula- 
tions shaU  require  inspection  of  any  such 
buUding  (or  p<»tlcn  of  a  buUding)  that  is 
not  excluded  by  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(c)  CncnMSTAXCis  Raqiraxiiio  Rxspoksx 
AcnoHS.— (1)  The  Administrator  shaU  pro- 
mulgate regulations  which  define  the  appro- 
priate reqxmse  action  in  a  covered  buUdlng 
under  this  title  in  at  least  the  foUowing  cir- 
cumstances: 

"(A)  Damaox.— Circumstances  In  which  fri- 
able aslwstoB-containing  material  or  Its  cov- 
ering is  damaged,  deteriorated,  or  delamln- 
ated. 

"(B)  SiomncAiR  DAMAOX.— Circumstances 
In  which  friable  asbestos-containing  materi- 
al or  its  covering  is  significantly  damaged, 
deteriorated,  or  delaminated. 

"(C)  PoTKimAi.  DAMAflx.— Circumstances  In 
which— 

"(1)  friable  ari>e8tos-contalnlng  material  Is 
in  an  area  regularly  used  by  buUding  occu- 
pants, including  maintenance  personnel.  In 
the  course  of  their  normal  activities,  and 

"(U)  there  Is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
the  material  or  Its  covering  wUl  become 
damaged,  deteriorated,  or  delaminated. 

"(D)  PommAL  siomncABT  damagx.— Cir- 
cumstances In  which— 

"(1)  friable  asbestos-containing  material  Is 
In  an  area  regularly  used  by  buUding  occu- 
pants. Inrl^»«<'"g  wtw**"»»w»«»  personnel.  In 
the  course  of  their  normal  activities,  and 

"(U)  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
the  material  or  its  covering  wUl  become  sig- 
nificantly damaged,  deteriorated,  or  dela- 
minated. 

"(2)  In  promiUgating  such  regulations,  the 
AdmUilstrator  shaU  consider  and  assess  the 
value  of  various  technologies  intended  to 
improve  the  dedaionmaking  process  regard- 
ing response  actions  and  the  quaUty  of  any 
work  that  is  deemed  necessary.  Including  air 
monitoring  and  chemical  encapsulants. 
"(d)  Rnroms  Acnom.— 
"(1)  IH  OBinaAL.— The  Administrator  shaU 
promulgate  regulations  describing  respmise 
actions  In  buildings  under  this  title. 

"(2)  RBPomx  AcnoM  roa  WMnaa  asbb- 
Tos.— In  the  case  of  a  response  acttcm  for 
the  drcumstanoes  described  in  subsection 
(cXlXA),  methods  for  responding  shaU  In- 
dude  methods  identified  in  chapters  3  and  5 
of  the  'Ouldanoe  for  Controlling  Adiestos- 
Containlng  Material  in  BuUdings'. 

"(3)  RxspoMsi  Acnoa  roa  sionncAmLT 
n^tmutwn  Asaasios.— In  the  case  of  a  re- 
sponse actiOD  for  the  drcumstanoes  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (cXlXB).  methods  for 
respcndtng  shall  include  methods  identified 
in  chapter  5  of  the  'Guidance  tat  Control- 


ling Asbestas-Contaming  Material  in  BuUd- 
ings'. 

"(4)  Rxsrowai  actioh  roR  puibhiiaixt 
t»AMt.i»i»  AsnsToa.- In  the  case  of  a  re- 
sponse action  for  the  drcimiBtanoes  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (cXlXC).  methods  for 
responding  shaU  indude  methods  identlfled 
In  chapters  3  and  5  of  the  'Guidance  for 
Controlling  Asbestos-Containing  Material  In 
Buildings',  unless  other  methods  wiU  elimi- 
nate the  reasonable  likelihood  that  the  as- 
bestos-containing material  wlU  become  dam- 
aged, deteriorated,  or  delaminated. 

"(5)  Rxspomx  Acnox  roa  potkmtiallt  sio- 
mncAKTLT  DAMAtnD  ASSBSTOS.- In  the  case 
of  a  reqwnse  action  for  the  drcumstanoes 
described  In  subsection  (cXlXD),  methods 
for  responding  shaU  Indude  methods  identi- 
fied In  chapter  5  of  tite  'Guidance  for  Con- 
trolling Asbestoe-Cmtainlng  Material  In 
BuUdings',  unless  other  methods  wiU  elimi- 
nate the  reasonable  likelihood  that  the  as- 
bestos-containing material  wiU  become  sig- 
nificantly damaged,  deteriorated,  or  dela- 
minated. 

"(e)  iMPLKMXiRATioa.— The  Administrator 
shaU  promulgate  regulations  requiring  the 
iD^lementation  of  response  actions  In  cov- 
ered buUdlngs  under  this  title  and,  where 
i«>proprlate,  for  the  determlnaUon  of  when 
a  response  action  Is  ccMnpleted.  Such  regula- 
tions ShaU  Indude  standards  for  the  educa- 
tion and  protection  of  both  workers  and 
building  occupants  for  the  f oUowlng  phases 
of  activity: 
"(1)  Inq>ectlon. 
"(2)  Response  action. 

"(3)  Post-response  action.  Including  any 
periocUc  reinspection  of  asbestos-containing 
material  and  long-term  siuvelllance  activity. 
"(f)  Opxiatiohs  ahs  MAnnmAMCB.- The 
Administrator  shaU  promulgate  regulations 
to  require  Implementation  of  an  operations 
and  maintenance  and  repair  program  as  de- 
scribed In  chapter  3  of  the  'Guidance  for 
Controlling  Asbestos-Containing  Matolals 
in  BuUdings'  for  aU  friable  asbestos-contain- 
ing tnat^'^*'  In  a  covered  iMiUding  under  this 
tlUe. 

"(g)  Periodic  SuxvxiLLAinx.— The  Admin- 
istrator shaU  pnnnulgate  regulations  to  re- 
quire the  f  oUowlng: 

"(1)  An  Identlflcaticm  of  the  location  of 
friable  and  nonfriable  asbestos  In  a  covered 
building  under  this  title. 

"(2)  Provisions  for  surveUlance  and  peri- 
odic reinspection  of  such  friable  and  iuhi- 
friable  asbestos. 

"(3)  Provisions  for  education  of  employ- 
ees, Indudlng  service  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel, about  the  location  of  and  safety  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  such  friable  and 
nonfriable  asbestos. 

"(h)  TRAMSPfMtTATioa  AiiD  DISPOSAL.- The 
Administrator  sliaU  promulgate  regulations 
which  prescribe  standards  for  transporta- 
tion and  disposal  of  asbestos-contalnlng 
waste  material  to  protect  human  health  and 
the  environment  Such  regulations  shaU  in- 
dude such  provisions  related  to  the  manner 
In  which  transportaUon  vehides  are  loaded 
and  unloaded  as  wiU  assure  the  physical  In- 
tegrity of  containers  of  asbestos-containing 
waste  materiaL 

"(I)  MAWABXMXWr  Plavs.— 

"(1)  In  anxaAL.- The  Administrator  sliaU 
promulgate  regulattons  wtiich  require  each 
owner  of  a  covered  building  to  develop  an 
asbestos  management  plan  for  covered 
buildings  under  this  title,  to  b^dn  imple- 
mentatton  of  such  plan  within  380  days 
after  the  date  wadb.  building  is  required  by 
section  S07  to  be  inspected  in  accordance 
with  section  S04(b).  and  to  complete  Imple- 


mentatlm  of  such  plan  In  a  ttmdy  fashlwn 
The  regulattons  shaU  require  Uiat  each  plan 
Indude  the  foUowing  dements,  wherever 
relevant  to  the  tniUding: 

"(A)  An  Inspectton  statement  describing 
Inspection  and  response  action  activities  car- 
ried out  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  UUe. 

"(B)  A  descrlitUon  of  the  results  of  the  in- 
specUon  conducted  pursuant  to  regulations 
under  subsection  (b).  Including  a  description 
of  the  specific  areas  inspected. 

"(C)  A  detaUed  descripUon  of  measures  to 
be  taken  to  respond  to  any  friable  asbestos- 
containing  material  pursuant  to  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  subsecttons  (c),  (d). 
and  (e),  Indudlng  the  locatton  or  locations 
at  which  a  response  action  wUl  be  taken,  the 
method  or  methods  of  response  acUon  to  lie 
used,  and  a  schedule  for  beginning  and  com- 
pleting response  actkxis. 

"(D)  A  detaUed  descripUon  of  any  asbes- 
tos-containing material  which  remains  in 
the  covered  buUdlng  once  response  acttoos 
are  undertaken  pursuant  to  the  regulaUons 
promulgated  under  subsections  (c),  (d),  and 
(e). 

"(E)  A  plan  for  periodic  retnspecUon  and 
long-term  surveillance  activities  developed 
pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated  under 
subsecUon  (g),  and  a  plan  for  operaUons  and 
maintenance  acUvlUes  devdoped  pursuant 
to  regulattons  promulgated  under  subsec- 
tion (f ). 

"(F)  With  req^ect  to  the  person  or  persons 
who  Inspected  for  ssbestos-contalnlng  mate- 
rial and  who  wUl  design  or  carry  out  re- 
sponse actions  with  respect  to  the  friable  as- 
bestos-containing material,  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

"(I)  If  the  State  has  adopted  a  contractor 
accredltaUon  plan  under  secUon  306  of  this 
tiUe  or  secUon  206  of  this  Act  a  statement 
that  the  person  (or  persons)  Is  accredited 
imder  such  plan. 

"(U)  A  statement  that  the  owner  used  (or 
wlU  use)  persons  who  have  been  accredited 
by  another  State  which  has  adopted  a  con- 
tractor accredltaUon  plan  under  section  308 
of  tills  tiUe  or  secUon  208  of  this  Act  or  is 
accredited  pursuant  to  an  Administrator-ap- 
proved course  under  section  308(c)  of  tills 
Utle  or  section  208(c)  of  this  Act 

"(G)  A  Ust  of  the  laboratories  that  ana- 
lysed any  bulk  samples  of  asbestos-contain- 
ing material  found  In  the  building  or  air 
samples  takenJO  detect  asbestos  in  the  cov- 
ered building  and  a  statement  that  each  lab- 
oratory has  been  accredited  pursuant  to  the 
accreditation  program  under  sectton  206(d) 
of  tills  Act 

"(H)  With  respect  to  each  consultant  who 
contributed  to  the  management  plan,  the 
name  of  the  consultant  and  aae  of  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

"(I)  If  the  State  has  adopted  a  contractor 
accreditation  plan  under  section  308  of  this 
tlUe  or  secUon  208(b)  of  this  Act.  a  state- 
ment that  the  consultant  is  accredited 
under  such  plan. 

"(U)  A  statement  that  the  consultant  is  ac- 
credited by  another  State  which  has  adopt- 
ed a  contractor  accreditation  plan  under 
secUon  108(b)  of  this  Utle  or  section  208(b) 
of  this  Act  or  Is  accredited  pursuant  to  an 
Administrator-approved  course  under  seo- 
Uon  S08(c)  of  this  Utle  or  secUon  208(c)  o( 
this  Act 

"(I)  An  evaluation  of  resources  needed  to 
suooesstully  complete  response  actions  and 
carry  out  reinspection.  surveUlance.  and  op- 
eration and  maintenance  acttvitieB. 

"(3)  StATXMxm  ST  oonBACiOR.— An  owner 
may  require  each  management  plan  to  oon- 
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:  rigned  by  un  Mcndtted  u- 
tbaX  meh  ooDtnctor  hma 
In  the  pnpumUon  of 
■ueh  plao.  or  Iim  feTtewed  Boch  pUm.  uid 
tlMt  each  ptan  li  in  fiompllMicm  with  the  ap- 
pltiaMe  racnlkttOBs  and  ■tandards  promul- 
■atad  or  adapted  punuant  to  this  Mctlon 
and  other  applteahle  provWonB  of  law.  Such 
a  atatemfint  may  not  be  rigned  by  a  contrac- 
tor who.  In  addition  to  preparing  or  aalat- 
tng  In  preparing  the  management  plan,  alao 
ImptaBDenta  (or  win  Implement)  the  manage- 
mcattfan. 

"(S>  WABMina  LABBS.— <A)  Hie  regulations 
iliall  require  that  each  owner  who  has  in- 
jected for  and  dlatotered  any  asbestos-oon- 
tainlDg  material  with  reapect  to  a  building 
■hall  attach  a  warning  label  to  any  asbestos- 
wwtatnlng  material  stOl  in  routine  mainte- 
nance areas  (auch  as  boiler  rooms)  of  the 
buHding.  including — 

"(i)  friable  asbeatoa-oootainlng  material 
whidi  waa  responded  to  by  a  means  other 
than  removal,  and 

"(U)  asbeataa«ontalning  material  for 
which  no  rwponae  action  was  carried  out. 

"(B)  Tlie  warning  label  shaU  read,  in  print 
whidi  is  rea<U]y  risible  because  of  large  size 
or  bright  color,  as  ffdlowc  'CACTHW:  ASBES- 
TOS HAZABOOUB.  DO  NOT  DISTURB  WITH- 
OCrr  PBOPBB  TBAINING  AND  BQUIPMENT.'. 

"(4)  Pbw  HAT  BB  suamiiait  di  ragbs.— 
An  owner  may  submit  a  management  plan 
in  stagea.  with  each  submission  covering 
only  a  portion  of  the  covered  buildings 
under  this  title,  if  the  owner  determines 
that  such  action  would  expedite  the  Identifi- 
cation and  abatement  of  hasardous  asbes- 
ta»«antatning  material  in  the  covered  build- 
ings of  the  owner. 

"(5)  Pdbuc  ATAiunuTT.— a  copy  of  the 
management  plan  devdoped  under  the  reg- 
ulations shall  be  available  In  the  administra- 
tive offices  o<  the  boOdlng  for  inspection  by 
the  public. 

"(6)  SuBMuaioa  to  AoimnsnAToa.— Each 
plan  devdoped  under  this  subaecUon  shaU 
be  submitted  to  the  Administrator  within  00 
days  following  its  preparati<». 

"(J)  CH&aoBS  ni  Rbsuutiohs.— Changes 
may  be  made  In  the  regulations  promulgat- 
ed under  this  section  only  by  rule  In  socord- 
anee  with  secticm  553  of  UUe  5.  United 
States  Code.  Any  mxix  diange  must  protect 
human  health  and  the  envinmment. 

"(k)  Ohwbw  ni  Ouhmmcb  Docuiairr.— 
Any  diange  made  in  the  'Guidance  for  Con- 
trolling Asbeatos<;(mtataitng  ICaterial  in 
BuQdlngB'  shall  be  made  only  by  rule  in  ac- 
cordance with  seetini  553  of  tlUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  unless  a  regulation  described  In 
this  section  or  section  203  of  this  Act  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject  matter  is  in 
effect  Any  such  cbanige  must  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment, 
■nc  tm.  mmaoMMBna  v  kpa  fails  to  pko- 

HULCAR  UGULATIONS. 

"(a)  III  asacBAL.— 

"(1)  Failobb  to  noMULOATB.— If  the  Ad- 
ministrator fails  to  promulgate  within  the 

"(A)  regulations  described  in  secUon 
304(b)  (relating  to  inspection): 

"(B)  regulations  deacribed  in  section 
304(c).  (d).  (e).  (f ).  (g).  and  (i)  (relating  to  re- 
sponding to  asbestos);  or 

"(C)  regulations  described  in  aecUon 
304(h)  (relating  to  transportation  and  dis- 
posal): 

each  owner  of  a  covered  building  under  this 
title  shall  carry  out  the  requirements  de- 
scribed m  this  section  in  subsection  (b):  sub- 
sections (c).  (d).  and  (e);  or  subsection  (f); 
revecttvely,  in  accordance  with  the  Envi- 


rvimental  Protectl<m  Agency's  moat  currait 
gVidanoe  document. 

"(3)  Stat  bt  oouar.— If  the  Administrator 
h^  promulgated  regulations  deacribed  in 
p^ragrai^  (1)  (A).  (B).  or  (C)  within  the 
Pleacribed  period,  but  the  effective  date  of 
sttch  reguliOions  has  been  stayed  by  a  court 
f  ^  a  period  of  more  than  30  days,  an  owner 
a  covered  building  shall  carry  out  the 
kent  requirements  deacribed  in  this 
Ion  in  accordance  with  the  Environ- 
ital  Protection  Agency's  most  current 
Idance  document. 

'(3)  Eptbctivb  pbbiod.— The  requirements 
this  section  shall  be  in  effect  tmtil  such 
le  as  the  Administrator  promulgates  the 
mi  regulations  or  imtll  the  stay  is 
(as  the  case  may  be). 
'(b)  iHsncnoR.— (1)  Except  as  provided 
iparagraph  (3),  the  owner  of  a  buUding  re- 
by  secti'^n  307  to  conduct  an  inspec- 
in  accordance  with  section  304(b)  of 
UUe.  within  540  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  UUe.  shall  conduct  an 
Ion  for  asbestos-containing  material. 
u4ng  personnel  accredited  under  secUon 
[b)  or  306(c)  of  this  Act  or  section  306  of 
UUe  and  laiioratories  accredited  under 
Ion  306(d)  of  this  Act  In  each  covered 
bUUdlng  owned  by  such  owner. 

|'(2)  The  owner  may  exclude  from  the  in- 
mfecUon  requirement  in  paragraph  (1)  any 
sigdi  buOding,  or  portion  of  a  building,  if  (A) 
ait  inspecUon  of  such  building  (or  porUon) 
was  completed  before  the  date  on  which 
tt^  secUon  goes  into  effect,  and  (B)  the  in- 
spection meets  the  inspection  requirements 
of  tills  secUon. 

''(c)  Opbbatioh  AMD  MAnmiiAiiCB.— Any 
such  owner  referred  to  in  subsecUon  (b)(1) 
sli  All.  within  720  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Utle,  develop  and  liegin 
in  plementation  of  an  operation  and  mainte- 
ni  nee  plan  with  respect  to  friable  asbestos- 
CQ  utaining  material  in  a  building  designated 
01  such  schedule.  Such  plan  shall  provide 
for  the  educaUon  of  service  and  mainte- 
nince  personnel  about  safety  procedures 
w*h  respect  to  asliestOB-containing  materi- 
al, including  friable  asbestos-containing  ma- 
t^ial. 
nd)  Mahaubmbiit  Plar.— 
*(1)  Im  gbhbbal.— Each  owner  referred  to 
In  subsecUon  (bXl)  shall— 

^(A)  develop  a  management  plan  for  re- 
sponding to  astiestos-containing  material  in 
each  such  buflding. 

r(B)  begin  Implementation  of  such  plan 
wfthin  990  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  ttiis  Utle,  and 

*(€)  complete  ImplementaUon  of  such 
pttn  in  a  timely  fashion. 

r(.2)  Plah  BBQUisnoDrTS.— The  manage- 
ment plan  ShaU— 

T(A)  include  the  elements  listed  in  section 

SOKIKI),  including  an  inspection  statement 

as  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  secUon, 

\iB)  provide  for  the  attachment  of  wam- 

ink  labebi  as  described  in  section  304(1X3), 

*^(C)  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
most  current  guidance  document,  and 

f  (D)  meet  the  standard  described  in  para- 
gittph  (4)  for  actions  de8cril>ed  in  that  para- 
giW>h. 

^(3)  Imsfbctior  sTATKMKin.— Each  owner 
referred  to  in  section  (bXl)  shall  complete 
InspecUon  statement,  covering  activities 
led  out  liefore  the  date  of  the  enact- 
tt  of  this  UUe.  which  meets  the  f  oUowing 
[uirements: 
*'(A)  The  statement  shall  include  the  fol- 
losring  information: 
I'd)  The  dates  of  InspecUon. 
"(11)  The  name,  address,  and  qualifications 
of  each  inspector. 
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K  description  of  the  specific  areas  in- 


"(iU) 

"(Iv)  A  list  of  the  laboratories  that 
lysed  a  ay  bulk  samples  of  asbestoa-oontain- 
Ing  miterlal  or  air  samples  of 
found  :  n  any  building  and  a  statement  de- 
scribing the  qualiflcaUons  of  each  laborato- 
ry. 

"(v)  "^e  results  of  the  inq>ecti(m. 

"(B)  The  statement  shall  state  whetho- 
any  actions  were  taken  with  respect  to  any 
asbestoa-contalnlng  material  found  to  be 
preseni  including  a  specific  reference  to 
whethv  any  actions  were  taken  in  the 
boiler  room  of  the  building.  If  any  such 
action  was  taken,  the  following  items  of  in- 
formation shall  be  included  in  the  state- 
ment: 

"(i)  l^e  location  or  locations  at  which  the 
action  Iras  taken. 

"(ii)  A  description  of  the  method  of 
action. 

"(lii)  The  qualifications  of  the  persons 
who  conducted  the  action. 

"(4)  aTAKnABs.— The  ambient  Interior  con- 
centration of  asbestos  after  the  completion 
of  actions  described  in  the  most  current 
guidAnee  rtoomnent,  other  than  the  type  of 
action  described  in  section  304(f)  and  sub- 
secUon (c)  of  this  section,  stiall  not  exceed 
the  ambient  exterior  concentration,  dis- 
coimtinB  any  contribution  from  any  local 
stationary  source.  Either  a  scanning  elec- 
tron microscope  or  a  transmission  electron 
microaqope  shaU  be  used  to  determine  the 
ambient  interior  concentration.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  reliable  measurements,  the  ambient 
exteriof'  concentration  shall  be  deemed  to 
be- 

"(A)  less  than  0.003  fibers  per  cubic  centi- 
meter If  a  scanning  electron  microscope  Is 
used,  and 

"(B>  less  than  0.006  fibers  per  cubic  centi- 
meter if  a  transmission  electron  microscope 
isused.! 

[c  AVAiLABiLiTT.— A  copy  of  the 

lent  plan  shall  be  available  in  the 

ktive  offices  of  such  building  or 

promlnentiy   displayed   in   such 

inspection  by  the  public. 

ItOIl  TO  THX  AOMmUTBATOR.- 

developed  under  this  subsection 
submitted  to  the  Administrator 
days  following  its  preparation. 

BTnLDDfO     OCCUPAWT     PBOTBCTIOII.- 

Such  owner  shall  provide  for  the  protection 
of  covered  building  occupants  during  each 
phase  df  activity  described  in  this  section. 

"(f)  'fBAiraPOKTATIOH  AlfO  DISPOSAL.— Such 

owner  ^hall  provide  for  the  transportation 
and  dlAKMal  of  asbestos  in  accordance  with 
the  most  recent  version  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency's  'Asbestos  Waste 
Management  Ouidance'  (or  any  successor  to 
such  document). 

"SBC  <•!  CONTRACTOB  ACCRBDfrATION. 

"(a)  CoirntAcioB  Accbbdratior.— A 
person  ^nay  not— 

"(1)  inspect  for  asbestos-containing  mate- 
rial in  4  building  undn  this  tiUe. 
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"(6) 


epare  a  management  plan  for  such 
,or 

or  conduct  response  actions, 
the  type  of  action  deacribed  in 
304(f)  and  305(c),  with  respect  to 
sbestos-oontaining  material  in  such 


"(2) 
a  build 

"(3) 
other 
sectioE 
friable  I 
abu 

unless  iuch  person  is  accredited  by  a  State 
under  aabeection  (b)  or  subsection  206(b)  of 
this  Act  or  is  accredited  pursuant  to  an  Ad- 
ministnitor-approved  course  under  subsec- 
tion (c).  or  under  section  206(c)  of  this  Act. 
"(b)  Acckbditatiow  bt  Statb.— 


"(DMoaaLrLAJi.- 

"(A)  Paaaom  to  bb  aockbbitb).- Within 
lao  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title,  the  Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  affected  organiaatlona.  shall  develop  a 
model  contractor  accreditation  plan  for 
States  to  give  accreditation  to  persons  In 
the  following  categories: 

"(1)  Persons  who  lnq>ect  for  asbestos-con- 
taining material  in  buildings  under  this 
tiUe. 

"(11)  Persons  who  prepare  management 
plans  for  such  buildings. 

"(ill)  Persons  who  design  or  carry  out  re- 
sponse actions,  other  than  the  type  of 
action  deacribed  in  sections  304(f)  and 
305(c),  with  respect  to  friable  asbestos-con- 
taining material  in  such  buildings. 

"(B)  PLAH  BBQUiBBicBirrs.— The  plan  shall 
include  a  requirement  that  any  person  in  a 
category  listed  in  paragraph  (1)  achieve  a 
ptrrlT'g  grade  on  an  examination  and  par- 
ticipate in  continuing  education  to  stay  in- 
formed about  current  asbestos  Inspection 
and  response  action  technology.  The  exami- 
nation shall  demonstrate  the  knowledge  of 
the  person  in  areas  that  the  Administrator 
prescribes  as  necessary  and  appropriate  in 
each  of  the  categories.  Such  examinations 
may  include  requirements  for  knowledge  in 
the  following  areas: 

"(i)  Recognition  of  asbestos-containing 
material  and  its  physical  characteristics. 

"(11)  Health  haaards  of  asbestos  and  the 
relatiranship  between  asbestos  exposure  and 
disease. 

"(ill)  Assessing  the  risk  of  asbestos  expo- 
sure through  a  knowledge  of  percentage 
weight  of  asbestos-containing  material,  fri- 
ability, age.  deterioration,  location  and  ac- 
cessibility of  materials,  and  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  dry  and  wet  response 
action  methoda. 

"(iv)  Respirators  and  their  use,  care,  selec- 
tion, degree  of  protection  afforded,  fitting, 
testing,  and  maintenance  and  cleaning  pro- 
cedures. 

"(v)  Appropriate  work  practices  and  con- 
trol methods,  including  the  use  of  high  effi- 
doicy  particle  absolute  vacuums,  the  use  of 
amended  water,  and  principles  of  negative 
air  pressure  equipment  use  and  procedures, 
"(vl)  Preparing  a  work  area  for  response 
action  work,  including  isolating  work  areas 
to  prevent  bystander  or  public  exposure  to 
ssbestos,  decontamination  procedures,  and 
procedures  for  dismantling  work  areas  after 
completion  of  woriL 

"(vii)  Bstabllshlng  emergency  procedures 
to  respond  to  sudden  releases. 

"(viii)  Air  monitoring  requirements  and 
procedures. 

"(Ix)  Medical  surveillance  program  re- 
quirements. 

"(X)  Proper  asbestos  waste  transportation 
and  disposal  procedures. 

"(xl)  Housekeeping  and  personal  hygiene 
practicea.  including  the  necessity  of  show- 
ers, and  procedures  to  prevent  asbestos  ex- 
posure to  an  onployee's  family. 

"(2)  BiATB  APOPTioii  or  PLAM.— Each  State 
shall  adopt  a  contractor  accreditation  plan 
at  least  as  stringent  as  the  model  plan  devel- 
oped by  the  Administrator  under  paragraph 
(1),  within  180  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  regular  session  of  the  legis- 
lature of  such  State  which  is  convened  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  the  Administrator 
oompletca  development  of  the  model  plan. 

"(C)  AOCBBBRATIOll  BT  ADIfIinBTKAT(»-AP- 
PBOVBD  COOBSa. — 

"(1)  CouBBB  APPBOVAi ^Within  160  days 

after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
the  Administrator  shall  ensure  that  any  En- 


vironmental Protection  Agency-approved  as- 
bestos training  course  is  consistent  with  the 
model  plan  (including  te^ng  requirements) 
developed  under  subsection  (b).  A  contrac- 
tor may  be  accredited  by  taking  and  passing 
such  a  course. 

"(2)  TaBATMBIT  OF  PBBSOm  WITH  PBBVIOUS 

■HvntommnAL  Faoncnoii  aobiict  abbbstos 
TBAomro.— A  person  who— 

"(A)  completed  an  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency-approved  asbestos  training 
course  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  tiUe.  and 

"(B)  passed  (or  passes)  an  asl>estoe  test 
either  before  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  UUe, 

may  be  accredited  under  paragraph  (1)  if 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
course  and  test  are  equivalent  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  model  plan  developed 
under  subsection  (b).  If  the  Administrator 
so  determines,  the  person  shall  beoimsld- 
ered  accredited  for  the  purposes  of-uiis  UUe 
until  a  date  that  is  one  year  after  the  date 
on  which  the  State  in  which  such  person  is 
employed  establishes  an  accreditation  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

"(3)  Lists  op  courses.- The  Administra- 
tor, in  consultation  with  affected  organiza- 
tions, shall  publish  (and  revise  as  neces- 


'(A)  a  list  of  asbestos  courses  and  tests  in 
effect  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title  which  qualify  for  equivalency 
treatment  under  paragraph  (2),  and 

"(B)  a  Ust  of  asbestos  courses  and  tesU 
which  the  Administrator  determines  imder 
paragraph  (1)  are  ctmsistent  with  the  model 
plan  and  which  will  qualify  a  contractor  for 
accreditation  under  such  paragraph. 

-8BC  m.  CEBTAIN  BUILDDWK  SUBIBCT  TO  TITLB. 

"(a)  FKDBua  BoiLoiHos.— Within  180  days 
after  the  promulgation  of  regulations  under 
section  304(b),  aU  Federal  buUdlngs  shall  be 
inspMBCted  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions. 

"(b)  Schedule  rom.  Noh-Fedbbal  Build- 
nros.— 

"(1)     PUBLICATIOH     OF     SCHEUOLB.- Within 

the  360  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  tills  UUe,  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  schedule 
identifying  and  designating,  by  category, 
type,  or  class,  non-Federal  buildings  that 
shall  be  inspected  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  section  304(b)  by 
dates  established  in  such  schedule.  Except 
to  the  extent  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  the  development  and  publicaUon  of 
such  schedule.  Including  revisions  and  addi- 
tions under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sulisection. 
shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

"(2)  REVisiom:  ABDinoirs.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall,  from  time  to  time  (but  not  less 
than  biannuaUy).  review  the  schedule  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  8ul>- 
secUon  with  a  view  to  expediting,  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  aTailability  of 
technical  experts  and  personnel,  and  analyt- 
ical resources,  the  inclusion  on  such  sched- 
ule of  additional  categories,  types,  or  classes 
of  non-Federal  buildings.  Any  such  addi- 
tions shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister.   

"(3)  Mattebs  to  be  cohsioebbo  ih  bbvblcv- 
EHc  scHEOULB. — In  '"■^"g  the  determination 
of  any  such  category,  type,  or  class  of  build- 
ing for  induslon  on  such  schedule,  or  reri- 
sions  and  additions  thereto,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  consider,  among  other  items  or 
matters— 

"(A)  the  size  of  a  buildinr. 

"(B)  date  of  construction  or  renovation: 


"(C)  likelihood  that  buOding  contains  aa- 
bestos  material: 

"(D)  availability  of  technical  experts  and 
penonnd  and  analytical  reaources: 

"(E)  whether  the  determination  Is  Ukdy 
to  adversely  affect  or  impede  the  inspection 
for,  or  response  to  hszardous  asbestos  in 
school  buildings: 

"(F)  number  of  occupants  and  vtstt<»a  uti- 
lizing such  buflding:  and 

"(O)  likelihood  of  use  by  chOdraL 
"SBC  MS.  BMKBCKWnr  AUTSOKnT. 
"(a)  EnBaasHCT  Actioh.— 
"(1)  Authobitt.- Whenever— 
"(A)  the  presence  of  airbmne  asbestos  or 
the  condition  of  friable  asbestosHxmtaining 
material  in  a  Federal  building  or  covered 
non-Federal  building  poses  an  Imminent  and 
substantial  endangerment  to  human  health 
or  the  environment,  and 

"(B)  the  owner  of  such  buUdlng  is  not 
taking  sufficient  action  (as  determined  by 
the  Administrator)  to  respond  to  the  air- 
borne asbestos  or  friable  asbestos-contain- 
ing material. 

the  Administrator  is  authorised  to  act  to 
protect  human  health  or  the  environment. 

"(2)  Notificatiom.— Before  an  emergency 
action  is  taken  under  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  shall  notify  the  building 
owner. 

"(3)  i^osT  BEoovEBT.- The  Administrator 
may  seek  reimbursement  for  all  costs  of  an 
emergency  action  taken  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  the  United  States  District  CXnirt  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  for  the  district 
in  which  the  emergency  action  occurred.  In 
any  action  seeiUng  reimbursement  from  an 
owner,  the  action  shall  be  brought  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  building  is  located. 

"(b)  iRjUMcnvE  Rsuv.- Upon  receipt  of 
evidence  that  the  presence  of  airborne  as- 
bestos or  the  condition  of  friable  asbestos- 
containing  material  In  any  such  covered 
building  poses  an  Imminent  and  substantial 
endangerment  to  human  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment, the  Administrator  may  request 
the  attorney  general  to  bring  suit  to  secure 
such  relief  as  may  be  necessary  to  respond 
to  the  hazard.  The  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  district  In  which  the  re- 
sponse wiU  be  carried  out  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  grant  such  relief,  including  in- 
junctive relief. 

-SEC  tM.  federal  LEASING  POUCIKS. 

"On  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
thirty-Blx-month  period  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  no  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  other  entity  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  shall  enter  into 
any  purchase  agreement  or  lease  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  for  use  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  other  entity  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  Statea.  unless  such 
property  has  been  inspected  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  found  to 
be  free  of  any  asbestos  material,  or  such 
property  has  been  inspected  and  ia.  at  the 
time  of  any  such  purchase  or  lease,  subject 
to  a  valid  and  current  aabcatos  managemoit 
plan  that  is  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  tiUe  and  regulations  and  stand- 
ards promulgated  pursuant  thereto. 

-SBC  n*.  STATE  and  PEOBXAL  LAW. 

"No  Prbemptioh.- Nothing  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed,  interpreted,  or  applied  to 
preempt,  displace,  or  supplant  any  other 
State  or  Federal  law,  whether  statutory  or 
common. 
-SEC  in.  Pimuc  pmoTBcnoN. 

"(a)  Puauc  Paoiacnoa.— No  State  or  the 
FMeral    Oovemment    may     dlacrimlnatc 
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\  In  aajr  way,  tndudlDC  flrinc 
who  ii  an  anployce,  became  the 
lainhleil  taiif oniiattan  idatlnc  to  a 
poCeotlal  TMattai  of  tlili  title  to  any  other 
panoD.  indudint  a  State  or  the  Federal 

"(b)  UkMB  DvamiBiT  Rsnsw.— Any 
public  or  private  employee  or  repreeentatlve 
of  enployoea  who  beUevea  be  or  ahe  has 
been  fbed  or  otherwlae  discriminated 
agaimt  in  TJoiatlon  of  lubieetkm  (a)  may 
within  M  days  after  the  alleted  violation 
oeeon  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  a 
review  of  the  flrinc  or  alleged  dlscrlmina- 
tkn.  The  review  shaU  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cmrdancf  with  section  11(c)  of  the  Oocupa- 
tlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act 
ni.  Asaagrm  OMBODfliiAN. 


"(a)  AFTonRMBrr.— In  addition  to  the 
duties  prescribed  under  section  212  of  this 
Act  for  an  Asbestos  Ombudsman,  the  Asl>e»- 
toa  OmbudBoan  appointed  pursuant  to  such 
section  shaD  also  carry  out  the  duties  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Dums.— The  duties  of  the  Asbestos 
Ombudsman  are— 

"(1)  to  receive  complaints,  grievances,  and 
request!  for  information  submitted  by  any 
person  with  respect  to  any  aspect  of  this 
title. 

"(2)  to  render  assistance  with  respect  to 
the  complaints,  grievances,  and  requests  re- 
ceived, and 

"(S)  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  as  the  Ombudsman  considers 
appropriate. 

-8K.  SU.  TKANSmON  KUUa 

"Any  regulation  of  the  Environmental 
Protectltm  Agency  under  title  I  which  is  In- 
oomistent  with  this  UUe  shaU  not  be  in 
effect  afto-  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title.  Any  advanced  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking,  any  proposed  rule,  and  any  reg- 
ulation of  the  Envinmmental  Protection 
Agency  In  effect  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  title  which  is  consistent 
with  the  regulations  required  under  section 
S04  shall  remain  in  effect  and  may  be  used 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  304.". 

8EC  I.  OCWyOBHING  AMKNDIIKNT  TO  TOXIC  8UB- 
RANCK  OOOTBOL  ACT. 
<a)  Comoumra  AinntiiKirr.— 8ectl<m  15 
of  the  Tbzlc  Substances  Control  Act  is 
amended  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "(C)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  comma;  and 

(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinr  "or  (D)  any  rule  promulgated  or 
order  Issued  under  title  HI:". 

(b)  TiCHVicAL  AMBnncKirTs.— The  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  contents  in 
section  1  the  following: 

"TTTLE  m— FEDERAL  BTTZLDINO 
ASBESTOS  HAZARD  ABATEMENT 

"Sec  301.  Short  Utle. 

"Sec  302.  Clkjngresslonal  findings  and  pur- 
poses. 

"Sec  303.  Definitions. 

"Sec  304.  EPA  regulations. 

"Sec  305.  Requirements  if  EPA  fails  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations. 

"Sec  306.  Contractor  and  laboratory  accred- 
itation. 

"Sec  307.  Certain  buUdlngs  subject  to  UUe. 

"Sec  308.  Emergency  authority. 

"Sec  309.  Federal  leasing  policies. 

"Sec  310.  State  and  Federal  law. 

"Sec  311.  Public  protection. 

"Sec  31X  Asbestos  ombudsman. 

"Sec  313.  Transition  rules.". 


"Fbdikal  BunsiMO  Asusros  Hazaso  AaaTS- 
Knrr  Act  or   1M7"— Sacnoa-BT-SacnoM 

AXALTSU 

The  Act  would  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  by  adding  a  new  TiUe 
m:  "Federal  Building  Asbestos  Hasard 
^latement." 

8K.  Ml.  SBOItT  TnU. 

^'Federal  Building  Asbestos  Hazard  Abate- 
ment Act  of  1987." 

TMt    CONGRESSIONAL    HNDINGS   AND    PUR- 
.  POSES. 

8K.  Ml.  DEnraTIONB. 
sic.  M4.  EPA  REGULATION& 

^A  is  given  360  days  to  promulgate  rule- 
mfcklng  with  respect  to:  1.  Procedures  for 
tlie  inspecUon  of  buildings  for  asbestos,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  accredited  personnel  and 
Isporatories;  2.  RegulaUons  defining  the  ap- 
propriate response  in  buildings  found  to 
contain  asbestos;  3.  RegulaUons  requiring 
implementaUon  of  response  actions.  Includ- 
ing standards  for  the  education  and  protec- 
tions of  both  workers  and  buUding  occu- 
pants; 4.  Regulations  requiring  surveillance 
aad  periodic  reinspection  in  some  buildings, 
a^d  provision  for  education  of  employees;  5. 
Rteulations  for  transportaUon  and  disposal 
ofast>est08-containing  waste  material;  and  6. 
RegulaUons  requiring  development  of  asbes- 
uk  management  plans. 

sac.  M6.  REQUIREMENTS  IF  EPA  FAILS  TO  PRO- 
1  MULGATE  REGULATIONS 

If  EPA  fails  to  promulgate  regulaUons  or 
if  the  effecUve  date  of  such  regulations  is 
stlo^ed  by  a  court  for  more  than  30  days,  a 
building  owner  shall  carry  out  inspection 
and  an  operation  and  maintenance  plan 
w!th  respect  to  friable  asbestos-containing 
m  iterials  in  accordance  with  the  most  cur- 
rc  at  EPA  guidance  document.  Standards  for 
cI  tanup  are  the  same  as  contained  in  the  As- 
bestos School  Hazard  Abatement  Act. 

sic  3M.  CONTRACTOR  ACCREDITATION. 

Within  180  days,  EPA  shall  develop  a 
model  plan  for  accreditation  of  contractors, 
wthln  180  days  thereafter,  the  Administra- 
te' shall  ensure  that  any  EPA-approved  as- 
bastos  training  course  Is  consistent  with 
that  model  plan.  States  shall  adopt  a  con- 
ti1u:tor  accreditation  plan  at  least  as  strin- 
gent as  the  EPA  model  plan.  Asbestos  con- 
tractors then  may  be  accredited  either  by 
the  States  or  pursuant  to  an  EPA-approved 
course. 

SI  C  MT.  CERTAIN  BUOAINGS  SUBJECT  TO  TTtLE. 

B7ithin  180  days  after  promulgation  of 
n  gulations  under  section  304(b),  all  Feder- 
al iy-owned  buildings  shall  be  inspected, 
e}  cept  for  those  building  that  EPA  deter- 
n  ines  were  previously  inspected  in  a 
nuiner  that  meets  the  procedures  and 
ol  her  requirements  of  the  regulations. 

Witin  360  days,  the  Administrator  shall 
pi  ibllsh  in  the  Federal  Register  a  schedule 
id  entifylng  by  category,  type  or  class,  non- 
F^eral  buildings  that  shall  he  inspected  in 
aicordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
under  section  304(b). 

From  time  to  time  (at  least  blannually) 
EPA  shall  review  this  schedule  with  a  view 
to  adding  new  types  or  categories  of  non- 
Federal  buildings.  The  bill  lists  a  number  of 
specific  factors  that  may  be  considered  in 
di  sveloping  and  revising  the  schedule  of  cov- 
ei  ed  buildings. 

SI  )C  M8.  EMERGENCY  AUTHORnT. 

The  Administrator  may  take  emergency 
m  Uon  to  protect  human  health  and  the  en- 
vl  ronment  whenever  the  presence  of  asbes- 
tos poses  an  imminent  and  substantial 
danger  and  the  owner  Is  not  taking  suf  f  icent 
action.  Suit  may  be  brought  against  such 
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owner,  and  the  Administrator  may  seek  re- 
imburs  ment  for  all  costs  of  an  onergeney 
acUonakai. 

SBC  MS  PKDIRAL  LEASING  POUCIB8. 

Beglining  three  years  fran  enactment. 


the  Fn  leral  Government  shall  itot  purchase 
or  leas  t  any  building  unless  it  has  been  in- 
spected in  accordance  with  this  act  and 
either  found  to  be  free  of  asbestos  material 
or  Is  subjet  to  a  valid  and  current  abatement 
plan. 

SBC  lia  STATE  AND  PEDRRAL  LAW. 

Nothng  in  this  act  shall  preempt  any 
other  e  tate  or  Federal  law,  whether  statuto- 
ry or  common. 

SEC  III  J  PUBUC  PROTECnON. 

No  person  shall  be  discriminated  against, 
Includii  ig  firing  of  an  employee,  because  the 
person  provided  InformaUon  relating  to  a 
potenU  &1  violaUon  of  this  act.  Precedure  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  Is  provided  for 
review  of  alleged  discrimination. 

SEC  31tj  ASBESTOS  OMBUDSMAN. 

The  Asbestos  Ombudsman  established 
pursuant  to  the  Asl>esto8  School  Hazard 
Abatement  Act  would  be  made  available 
also  Ui  receive  complaints,  grievances,  and 
requests  for  informaUon  and  to  render  ap- 
propriate assistance  with  respect  to  sspects 
of  this  act. 

SEC  II V  TRANSmON  RULES. 

[FrOn  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  5, 
1986] 


Bad 


If  mDAKCz:  RippiMG  Out  Asbestos  Eh- 
MoRK  LivKs  as  Laws  Akx  Igmorkd 


DAHG^U 

(By  Jonathan  Dahl) 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
doesn't  have  to  look  far  to  find  people  get- 
ting e)cpo6ed  to  cancer-causing  asbestos. 
Right  across  the  street  from  Its  Philadel- 
phia office,  the  agency  caught  construction 
workeia  ripping  out  asbestos  insulaUon  and 
heaving  it  into  outdoor  dumpeters. 

"We  could  see  all  this  asl)e8toe  dust  blow 
by  us,"  says  an  EPA  spoliesinan.  "It  made  us 
wondetf  how  the  stuff  was  being  removed 
elsewhere." 

The  ^A  isn't  wondering  anymore.  Since 
that  iiicident  in  1984.  shoddy  asliestos  re- 
movals have  been  alarmingly  common  in 
buildings  across  the  country.  As  a  result, 
one  of  the  nation's  greatest  oocupaUonal 
tragedies  Is  being  repeated.  More  than 
100,00(1  workers  have  died  because  they  in- 
haled fsbestos  parUcles  while  Installing  In- 
sulaUoh  years  ago.  Now.  despite  publicity 
about  ttiose  deaths,  the  deadly  cycle  is  start- 
ing over  again.  This  time,  the  eventual  vic- 
tims ane  the  workers  ripping  out  asttestos. 

"It  iku  bad  enough  when  this  happened 
didn't  know  the  risks,"  says  Dr. 
Selikoff,  an  occupational-health 
at  the  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center 
York.  "But  now  that  we  know,  my 
^e  shouldn't  let  this  t>e  happoilng 
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A  NATIOHAL  PROBLKIt 


and  state   agencies  cited   more 
asbestos  violaUons  last  year,  and 
survey  shows  that  at  least 
removals  are  fouled  up.  ViolaUons 
occurred  in  schools.  In  apartments  and 
Ellis  Island  in  New  York  and  on  the 
of  the  vice  president's  residence  in 
Washington.  They  happen  when  asbestos 
Is  the  main  Job  and  when  it  isn't, 
li^iildings  constructed  before  1970  have 
and  a  health  threat  exists— even  to 
passer-by— every  time  one  Is  renovated  or 
demoll^ed.  "It  is  a  national  problem."  says 


Terrell  Hunt,  the  EFA's  highest-ranking 
criminal  lawyer. 

Some  contractors  don't  know  that  they 
are  tearing  out  asbestos.  Others  intentional- 
ly skip  precautions  or  use  slipshod  methods. 
One  contractor  was  sued  for  hhing  doeens 
of  homeless  people  off  the  street  to  remove 
asbestos  from  a  San  Antonio.  Texas,  hotel. 
And  while  the  EPA  recently  beefed  up  iU 
efforts  to  deter  hanrdoua  removals,  experts 
say  the  laws  pertaining  to  asbestos  still  are 
weak  and  poorly  enforced.  Because  of  the 
laws'  Inadequacies,  even  workers  who  follow 
guidelines  might  still  die  from  astMstos  poi- 
soning. 

"There  are  Just  no  standards  In  the  busi- 
ness. Some  people  do  it  right,  but  I've  seen 
some  abuses  ttiat  would  make  your  hair 
stand  on  end,"  says  David  Kimbrell,  a 
former  president  of  the  National  Aasocia- 
Uon  of  Asbestos  Abatement  Contractors,  a 
trade  group  based  in  Washington. 

Ironically,  some  of  the  removal  Jobs  aren't 
even  necessary.  Asbestos  Is  lethal:  It  ranks 
only  behind  cigarettes  as  the  leading  cause 
of  cancer.  And  while  most  of  Its  uses  are 
banned  today.  It  is  everywhere.  Some  30  mil- 
lion tons  of  the  fibrous  mineral  was  mixed 
into  plaster  to  insulate  walls,  pipes  and  ceil- 
ings during  the  past  hundred  years.  But  as- 
bestos needs  to  come  out  only  when  it  is  old 
and  crumbling.  That  Is  when  the  mineral's 
tiny  particles,  which  cause  lung  cancer  and 
other  respiratory  diseases,  are  released  into 
the  air. 

Removing  Insulation  without  disturbing 
parUcles  Is  tricky.  The  federal  government 
doesn't  require  that  asbestos  come  out,  but 
it  tias  iMued  reams  of  complicated  cleanup 
rules.  InsulaUon  is  supposed  to  be  sprayed 
with  water  and  stashed  in  airtight  contain- 
ers. Special  air-circulating  machines  are  rec- 
ommended. And  workers  must  don  face 
masks  and  gear  that  looks  like  space  suits. 
"There's  almost  a  science  to  doing  It  correct- 
ly," says  Edward  Swoazowski,  an  Indoor-air- 
quallty  consultant  in  Norwalk,  Conn. 

But  many  removals  have  been  less  than 
scientific.  In  the  building  across  from  the 
EPA's  Philadelphia  office,  workers  were 
gathering  up  asbestos  debris  with  brooms 
and  doing  the  Job  "the  way  you'd  clean  up 
your  garage,"  says  Ben  Mykljewycz.  an 
agency  inspector.  Eventually,  the  Justice 
Department  sued  the  building's  owner,  Lib- 
erty Square  Associates  Ltd..  (or  allegedly 
violating  air-polluUon  laws.  The  owner  paid 
a  $50,000  fine  last  March  to  settle  the  suit. 
but  made  no  admission  of  wrongdoing.  A 
Justice  Department  suit  is  pending  against 
1  the  contractor. 

COVKKED  wrm  DUST 

In  another  case,  the  EPA  says  It  found 
eight  teen-agers  early  last  year  yanking  out 
asbestos  with  their  bare  hands  in  an  at>an- 
doned  school  that  was  being  converted  into 
a  condominium  in  Salem,  Mass.  The  Justice 
Department  has  filed  a  suit  against  the  de- 
veloper, Oranite  Development  Co.  Company 
officials  say  they  didn't  realize  that  asbestos 
was  in  the  school.  Neither  did  the  youths 
employed  to  remove  It.  "They  were  covered 
with  white  dust,"  recalls  EPA  Inspector 
Bridget  McOulness.  "They  started  asking 
me.  Is  thta  bad?' " 

Nobody  knows  how  many  bad  Jobs  are  oc- 
curring, but  the  OocupaUonal  Safety  and 
Health  AdminlstraUon  found  violaUons 
In  *  *  *  of  806  removal  Jobs  that  It  Inspected 
last  year.  The  EPA  estimates  that  it  learns 
of  only  half  of  the  asbestos  removals;  the 
agency  Is  suppoaed  to  be  notified  of  every 
Instance.  "If  they're  not  notifying  the  EPA. 
they're  probably  not  doing"  the  Job  right. 


says  Patrick  R.  Tyson,  the  acting  assistant 
secretary  of  08HA.  "I'm  afraid  a  tot  of 
people  aren't  handling  it  properly." 

Most  of  those  people  won't  feel  any  ill  ef- 
fects from  asbestos  exposure  for  a  long 
time.  As  deadly  as  they  are,  asbestos  dis- 
eases take  five  to  40  years  to  develop.  And  It 
Isn't  known  how  much  exposure  Is  hs^mful. 
OSHA  estimates  that  1.4  million  construc- 
tion workers  risk  becoming  asbestos  victims 
of  the  future,  as  do  thousands  of  carpenters, 
electricians  and  others  who  work  with  Insu- 
lation. Even  passers-by  may  face  a  health 
threat.  "Try  to  walk  by  [a  oonstrucUon  site] 
without  breathing  the  dust."  says  Charles 
Elkins,  an  acting  assistant  administrator  of 
the  EPA.  "If  it's  asbestos,  you're  In  trou- 
ble." 

Some  victims  of  asbestos  removals  are  al- 
ready getting  sick.  For  16  years,  Dennis 
Burke  wondered  whether  the  InsulaUon  he 
was  ripping  out  at  construction  Jobs  con- 
tained asbestos,  "but  if  you  complained, 
you'd  get  fired,"  he  says.  Now,  Mr.  Burke, 
38  years  old.  has  asbestosis,  an  incurable 
lung  disease  that  causes  shortness  of 
breath.  And  he  Is  still  a  construction 
worker:  he  can't  find  any  other  Job. 

Other  victims  could  well  be  members  of 
families  already  stricken  by  asbestos  dis- 
ease. Daniel  CToole  thought  It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  asbestosis:  the  63-year-old 
former  iron  worker  from  Port  Howard,  Md., 
was  forced  to  retire  early,  and  he  can't  take 
long  walks.  But  last  April,  his  son  Patrick 
discovered  he  had  swept  up  asbestos  at  a 
steel  mill— the  same  mill  In  which  Daniel 
OToole  worked  18  years  ago.  "It's  incredi- 
ble, but  my  son  was  probably  exposed  to  the 
same  pipes  I  put  In,"  Mr.  OToole  says. 

Contractors  complain  that  unless  a  build- 
ing's owner  hires  them  specifically  to 
remove  asbestos,  they  often  don't  realize 
that  they  are  working  with  It.  Asbestos  Insu- 
lation, which  sometimes  looks  like  plaster  of 
Paris,  isn't  always  recognizable. 

But  some  people  have  a  hard  time  claim- 
ing ignorance.  In  late  1084,  the  EPA  says. 
Inspectors  went  out  three  times  to  warn 
Maurice  Fabianl,  a  developer,  about  shoddy 
asbestos  removals  at  a  powerhouse  In  Oak- 
ville.  Conn.  All  they  got  was  a  lecture:  "He 
told  us  we  were  being  nltpicky,"  says 
Andrew  Lauterback,  a  special  assistant  U.8. 
attorney.  Mr.  Fabiani,  for  his  part,  appar- 
ently wasn't  too  picky  about  where  he  left 
his  abestos.  The  EPA  says  It  found  a  pile  of 
It  in  an  open  dump  l>ehlnd  some  houses.  In- 
spectors had  to  shoo  away  children  playing 
in  It. 

The  matter  was  serious  enough  to  draw 
the  first  prison  sentence  ever  in  an  asbestos 
case.  Through  his  attorney,  Mr.  Fabiani 
contends  he  shouldn't  be  blamed  for  a  con- 
tractor's work.  But  he  nevertheless  pleaded 
guilty  to  violating  alr-pollutlon  laws,  paid  a 
$25,000  fine  and.  In  January,  served  30  days 
in  prison,  the  contractor,  Peter  J.  Vileisls, 
pleaded  guilty,  was  fined  125,000  and  re- 
ceived a  one-year  suspended  sentence. 

Some  contractors  ignore  precautions  be- 
cause they  don't  think  asbestos  Is  harmful, 
particularly  since  inhaling  the  fibers  doesn't 
cause  Immediate  Injury.  Other  contractors 
cut  comers  to  Increase  profits.  Certainly, 
the  work  is  lucrative:  Three  contractors  may 
get  more  than  $1  million  to  take  out  asbes- 
tos from  a  three-story  school  building  In  At- 
lanta. "There's  a  whole  bunch  of  husUers 
out  there  trying  to  make  a  quick  buck  who 
will  end  up  killing  themselves  and  others," 
says  U.S.  Rep.  James  Florio.  a  New  Jersey 
Democrat  Interested  In  the  safe  handling  of 
asbestos. 


A  fast  buck  is  what  166  workers  aUege  mo- 
tivated the  oontraetor  that  renovated  the 
St.  Anthony  Hotel  in  San  AntQ^^^  in  iMs. 
In  a  lawsuit,  the  workers  assert  that  the 
contractor  hired  them  off  the  street  with- 
out telling  them  that  asbestos  was  b^ng  re- 
moved. Most  say  they  wore  *^~*""'*-  over 
their  mouths,  or  nothing  at  aU.  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  dust.  "Now,  every  time 
I  get  a  cold  in  my  chest,  I  think  uh-oh.  this 
is  it,"  says  Daniel  Cady,  29,  who  was  one  of 
the  workers.  He  had  been  recruited  for  the 
Job  while  hitching  through  Texas. 

The  contractor,  Planned  Management 
International  Inc..  denies  exposing  the 
workers  to  asbestos.  But  OSHA  fined  the 
company  11.500  for  not  posting  warnings  or 
giving  workers  respirators.  And  this  month 
the  company,  the  construction  manager  and 
the  hotel's  owner  settled  the  lawsuit.  They 
won't  discuss  the  terms,  but  the  worker's  at- 
torney says  his  clients  are  receiving  a  total 
of  11.66  miUion. 

EPA  officials  say  that  bad  practices  per- 
sist because  neither  the  federal  government 
nor  30  states  require  asbestos  removers  to 
be  trained  or  licensed.  New  York,  one  of  the 
few  states  with  training  provi^ons,  requires 
contractors  only  to  watch  a  40-inlnute  film- 
strip  that  regulators  concede  Is  Inadequate. 
"A  barber  has  to  go  to  school,  but  someone 
can  remove  a  hazardous  substance  and  have 
no  experience  and  no  training,"  says  Wolf- 
gang Brandner.  the  EPA's  regional  asbestos 
coordinator  In  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

What's  more,  asbestos  regulaUons  are 
flawed.  OSHA  figures  that  even  if  iU  stand- 
ards were  followed  to  the  letter,  64  of  every 
1,000  workers  who  remove  asbestos  would 
still  eventually  die  from  overexposure.  That 
Is  because  the  current  exposure  standard  Is 
two  asbestos  fibers  per  cubic  centimeter  of 
air— about  four  times  the  exposure  the 
agency  currently  thinks  is  safe.  OSHA  is 
trying  to  change  the  standard,  but  "pe(H>le 
think  they're  protected  by  these  laws  when 
they're  not,"  say  James  Fite,  the  president 
of  the  White  Lung  Association,  a  nonprofit 
group  In  Baltimore  that  represenu  asbestos 
victims. 

But  the  most  frequently  cited  problem 
with  asbestos  laws  Is  the  way  they  are  en- 
forced. The  EPA  and  OSHA  inspect  Just  a 
fraction  of  astMstos-removal  Jobs:  many  con- 
tractors have  never  had  a  Job  inspected. 
And  both  federal  agencies  routinely  let  vio- 
lators off  with  small  fines  or  none  at  all. 
OSHA's  Dallas-area  office,  for  example, 
hasn't  levied  a  fine  In  any  of  Its  12  asbestos 
cases  in  the  past  three  years. 

But  officials  in  Dallas  office  say  they  are 
shorthanded- the  office  doesn't  have 
anyone  assigned  just  to  asbestos  cases.  They 
also  say  some  contractors  conceal  violaUons 
by  working  at  night  or  on  weekends.  But 
the  result  Is  that  repeat  violators  are 
common.  And  legitimate  contractors  say  un- 
scrupulous competitors  have  a  free  rein. 
"It's  iMsically  a  voluntary-compliance 
system."  concludes  Neil  Wilson,  the  presi- 
dent of  NaUonal  Environmental  Engineer- 
ing Inc.,  an  asbestos-removal  company  in 
Michigan  City.  Ind. 

In  response  to  such  criticism,  the  EPA  re- 
cenUy  vowed  to  vigorously  enforce  asbestos 
laws.  The  Justice  Department,  as  part  of 
that  effort,  last  month  filed  11  publidaed 
lawsuits  alleging  serious  asbestos  violaUons 
against  the  state  of  Florida,  Conrall  and  the 
school  system  of  Ankeny,  Iowa,  among 
others.  And  at  least  10  lUtes  are  consider- 
ing bills  that  would  regulate  asbestos  remov- 
ers. 
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I  tax  too  late  for  thou- 
wbo  noently  maj  hMin 
itMitfw — a  known  cudno- 
■an  for  at  laaat  a  decade.  Am  Patiiok 
OTOole.  tlM  eoiMtroetton  worker  in  Mary- 
land, puta  It.  "My  fatber  was  done  wroos. 
HMl  now  rm  done  wroot.  When  will  it 
atopr 


By  lir.  DODD  (for  himaelf  and 
Mr.  CtAimoii): 
8.  M2.  A  UU  to  Mithortae  payments 
to  State*  to  be  used  for  grants  to  pro- 
vide siippmt  for  family  day  care  pro- 
vfctars;  to  the  Cnnmittee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Reaouroes. 


naOLT  BAT  CABS  PKOVIOBt  *SSISTA«CS  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  assist  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  care  for 
the  children  of  working  parents  in  this 
country,  namely  family  child  care  pro- 
vldOB.  I  am  pleaded  to  have  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California, 
Sftiat^r  Ckahsioh.  Join  me  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  Funily  Day  Care  Provider 
Aasistanoe  Act  of  1987. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  new  chair  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Children.  Fami- 
liea.  Drugs  and  Alcoholism  and  as 
founder  #«<<  cochaliman  of  the  Senate 
Children's  Caucus,  I  can  attest  to  the 
dcyrodceting  demand  for  quality,  af- 
fordable child  care  in  this  country.  At 
the  first  children's  caucus  policy 
forum  in  June  1983.  we  learned  that 
somewhere  between  5  to  15  million 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  12 
la^  any  adult  supervision  after  school 
because  their  parents  must  work.  That 
estimate  does  not  include  the  millions 
of  preschool  age  children  with  parents 
in  the  labor  force  who  need  child  care 
services. 

One  sure  way  to  improve  the  quality 
of  child  care  in  this  country  is  to  im- 
prove the  skills  and  performance  of 
child  care  workers.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  would  provide 
mtich  needed  training  and  technical 
assistance  for  family  day  care  provid- 
ers. 

A  family  day  care  provider  is  one 
who  cares  for  the  children  of  other 
working  parents  in  her  own  home.  At 
present,  it  is  estimated  that  family  day 
care  providers  care  for  80  percent  of 
aU  the  children  of  working  parents 
using  substitute  caregivers. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  child 
care  workers  are  women  who  work  ex- 
ceedingly long  hours  for  very  little 
pay.  Those  who  provide  family  day 
care  tend  to  earn  less  than  those  who 
work  in  centers.  Close  to  90  percent  of 
all  family  day  care  providers,  for  ex- 
ample, earn  less  than  the  minimum 
wage.  Yet  such  work  provides  an 
income  for  many  women  who  would 
otherwise  be  dependent  on  the  Aid 
For  Dependent  Children  [AFDCl  Pro- 
gram. Just  as  importantly,  these  child 
care  workers  make  it  possible  for  other 
mothers  to  enter  the  work  force  and 
gain  self-sufficiency. 


Givoi  their  very  limited  salaries. 
I  lost  family  day  care  providers  would 
lave  a  difficult  time  indeed  either 
laying  for  training  courses  or  travel- 
iig  to  conferences  offering  technical 
I  Bsistance.  My  legislation  would  there- 
1  ore  provide  grants  to  States  to  sup- 
I  ort  community  based  organizations 
1  lelping  to  furnish  training,  technical 
fBistance.  equiimient.  and  other  sup- 
ports for  family  day  care  workers.  In 
t  ddition  to  encouraging  States  to  sup- 
]  lort  community  resource  centers  in 
(lose  proximity  to  those  providing 
^miiy  day  care,  the  legislation  I  am 
titrodudng  today  would  establish  a 
national  resource  center  on  family  day 
4are.  This  national  center,  to  be  oper- 
ated on  a  regional  basis,  would  serve  as 

clearinghouse  on  such  Issues  of  para- 
_junt  importance  to  family  day  care 
iroviders  across  the  country  as  zoning. 

X,  and  liability  matters.  To  support 

ich  State  and  Federal  assistance.  $10 
Ion  would  be  authorized  for  this 


April  $,  1987 


w(»ki  ng  f  amUies  and  the  children  who 
live  iz  1  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  encourage 
quality  diUd  care  is  now.  I  urge  my 
coUei  gues  to  Join  me  in  sponsoring  the 
Fami]  y  Day  Care  Providers  Assistance 
Act  0  \  1987.  I  ask  imanimoua  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
prlnt(  Ml  in  the  Rtcohd. 

Th4re  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  prdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racofts,  as  follows: 

I  8.983 

etioeted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Ave*  of  the  United  State*  of 
OontrrcM  oMemMed, 

BHOBTTITU 

_  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
Dvf  Care  Provider  Aaslstance  Act 
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trogram. 

'  Last  session.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duced the  Child  Development  Associ- 
lite  [CDA]  Scholarship  Assistance  Act. 
t  am  hi^Dpy  to  report  that  it  was  en- 
acted into  law  and  funded  and  will 
^vide  desperately  needed  financial 
Assistance  this  year  for  low-income 
Child  care  woi^ers  seeking  to  earn  the 
CDA  credential.  Nevertheless,  there 
itre  many  child  care  workers,  espedal- 
\9  those  in  family  day  care  settings. 
«»rho  may  not  have  the  tme  to  partici- 
pate in  a  long-term  training  and  cre- 
dentialing  process.  Tet  these  workers 
Uso  need  access  to  the  best  informa- 
tion on  ways  to  improve  their  homes 
to  provide  safe,  danger  free  environ- 
ments for  children  promoting  healthy, 
physical  development. 
I    Family  day  care  workers  need  to 
Ihear  about  new  ways  to  create  good 
learning  environments  for  children  to 
encourage  the  development  of  cogni- 
tive and  communications  skills.  They 
•need  to  know  about  activities  which 
jean    stimulate    children    to    express 
themselves  creatively  and  assist  them 
to  gain  self-esteem.  And  last  but  not 
least,  they  need  to  hear  about  ways  to 
help   children    get    along    with    each 
other  and  adults,  and  to  encoiurage 
parents  to  be  involved  in  that  impor- 
tant process.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  help  provide  aU 
such  valuable  information  to  a  wide 
range  of  family  day  care  providers 
from  Connecticut  to  California. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  con- 
tained in  a  comprehensive  measure  I 
introduced  last  session  on  behalf  of 
the  Children's  E>efense  Fund.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  introduced  as  a  separate 
measure  by  my  former  distinguished 
colleague  from  Colorado.  Senator 
Hart.  I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce  it 
today  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  on  this  child  care 
initiative   and   others   so   critical   to 


GKAIRS  TO  STATB 

.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Services  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  make  pay- 
_  States  to  be  used  by  the  State  for 
grants  to  c(»ninunlty-baaed  nonprof - 

Ions  In  such  State  to— 
irovlde  training  to  family  day  care 

tperate  resource  centers  for  making 
jle  to  family  day  care  providers  devel- 
itally  appropriate  drriculum  materi- 

operate  a  system  of  substitute  care- 
givers for  providers: 

(4)  furnish  technical  assistance  to  provid- 
ers i4  understanding  local  regulations  and 
relevant  tax  and  other  policies  pertaining  to 
famivday  care: 

(5)  [provide  subgrants  to  family  day  care 
providers  for  the  purchase  of  small  equlp- 
menti  and 

(6)  provide  such  other  support  to  family 
day  care  providers  in  their  communities  as 
the  State  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)|The  SUte  shaU  make  granta  pursuant 
to  supaection  (a)  to— 

(1)T  nonprofit  organizations  within  the 
community  to  be  served  with  experience  in 
working  with  family  day  care  (including 
child  care  food  program  imbrella  sponsors, 
resource  and  referral  programs,  and  family 
day  tere  associations);  and 

(2)]fumlshlng  or  proposing  to  furnish  sup- 
port primarily  to  providers  serving  low- 
Incoine  families. 

(c)|The  Secretary  shall  establish  such  vp- 
pUcajtlon  procedures  and  reporting  require- 
ments for  SUtes  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  payments  made  imder  this  sec- 
tion are  used  only  for  the  purposes  q>eclf  ied 
in  this  section. 

[ORAL  aasouaci  conm  on  faiolt  bat 

.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
jnal  Resource  Center  on  Family  Day 

\  to  be  administered  by  the  Admlnistra- 

tionTfor  ChUdren.  Youth  and  Families.  The 
center  shall  be  operated  on  a  regional  basis, 
directly  or  through  grant  or  contract. 
The  center  shall— 
offer  training  to  individuals  involved  in 

_  funily  day  care  providers: 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  resource 
irials  on  family  di^  care:  and 
„,  provide  technical  assistance  to  family 
day  1  care  sponsors,  family  day  care  provid- 
ers,  and   individuals  involved  in  training 
f  an^  day  care  providers,  with  renwet  to  | 
lawi  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  provl- 


el 


(3i 
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sion  of  family  day  care  anvices,  induding 
but  not  limited  to  aonlng,  tax.  liability,  and 
other  issues  of  particular  concern  to  family 
daycare. 

AOTHoanATiow  or  APmopauTiom; 


Sic.  4.  (aXl)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  purposes  of  making  paymenU  to  SUtes 
under  secti(m  2. 

(2)  Each  State's  payment  under  section  2 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  which 
bean  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  paragraph  (1),  as  such  State's 
payment  under  title  3EZ  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  the  same  fiscal  year  bears  to  the 
total  amount  of  pajrments  to  all  States 
imder  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  operating  the  National 
Resource  Center  on  Funily  Day  Care  under 
section  3,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ^pro- 
prlated  1250,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 
■rrBcnvK  DATE 

Sac.  5.  This  Act  shaU  be  effective  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.* 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Prtor,   Mr.   Bosch- 
wiTZ,  Mr.  CocH&Aif ,  Mr.  Dxtrxh- 
BERGER,     Mr.     Orassley,     Mr. 
BoifD,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  983.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  rural  enterprise  zones, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

RTTHAi.  KirmipaiSB  zom  act 
•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Prtor. 

BOSCHWITZ,      C(X:HRAir,     DUREHBERGSR, 

Orasslet,  Bond,  and  Daschle,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Rural  EInter- 
prise  Zone  Act  of  1987.  Our  bUl  would 
authorize  establislunent  of  Federal  en- 
terprise zones  in  America's  neediest 
rural  communities,  giving  a  much- 
needed  boost  to  State  and  local  devel- 
opment efforts. 

Rural  America  is  today  experiencing 
an  upheaval  as  severe  as  any  since  the 
Great  Depression.  Families  are  losing 
farms  they  have  worked  for  genera- 
tions. An  international  oil  glut  has  put 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
out  of  work.  Low  mineral  prices  have 
shut  down  mines  and  smelters. 
Throughout  our  Nation,  the  gap  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  America  is  wid- 
ening. 

Many  small  towns  can  no  longer 
hold  out  for  better  times.  As  tax  reve- 
nues diminish,  schools,  libraries,  and 
roads  suffer,  making  economic  decline 
even  more  difficult  to  reverse.  Rural 
America's  brightest  young  people  are 
leaving  their  homes  because  they  see 
no  hope  for  the  future.  With  business- 
es closing,  there  are  fewer  Jobs  avail- 
able, yet  more  and  more  rural  families 
need  to  find  work  which  wlU  allow 
them  to  keep  their  farms  and  homes. 
Unless  Congress  acts  to  help  rural 
communities  help  themselves,  it  may 
soon  be  too  late  to  reverse  this  depres- 
sion. 

Too  often,  congressional  efforts  to 
aid  rural  America  have  been  limited  to 


the  health  of  a  particular  industry,  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  no  sliigle  occupa- 
tion drives  the  rural  economy.  In  my 
State,  for  example,  agricultiire  is  the 
dominant  rural  industry.  Still,  five  of 
six  rural  Missourians  live  off  of  the 
farm,  and  these  five  need  more  help 
than  Federal  agricultural  programs 
can  give.  As  important  as  they  may  be, 
farm  policies  alone  cannot  revive  rural 
BSissourl  or  rural  America.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  take  action  on  many  fronts, 
including  new  Job  creation,  capital  in- 
vestment, improved  local  services,  and 
transportation.  The  Rural  Enterprise 
Zone  Act  addressed  this  need. 

Drawing  on  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  98th  and  99th  Congress- 
es, and  on  the  Enterprise  Zone  Pro- 
gram that  has  twice  been  approved  by 
the  Senate,  our  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  designate  up  to  45  de- 
pressed rural  areas  as  Federal  enter- 
prise zones.  Only  severely  distressed 
areas — as  measured  by  urban  develop- 
ment action  grant  criteria,  as  well  as 
unemployment  and  poverty— would 
qualify  for  Federal  incentives  under 
this  program. 

Rural  enterprise  zones  would  receive 
priority  for  Federal  assistance,  while 
businesses  that  locate  or  expand 
within  the  designated  zones  would  be 
eligible  for  Federal  tax  and  regulatory 
lienefits,  in  addition  to  substantial 
commitments  made  by  State  and  local 
governments.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this 
assistance  would  give  community  lead- 
ers a  powerful  tool  in  their  efforts  to 
attract  and  keep  Jobs.  Our  biU  is  not  a 
panacea,  but  it  would  help  rural  towns 
take  a  first  step  tovrard  recovery,  while 
testing  enterprize  zones  on  the  nation- 
al level. 

Thirty-two  States  have  initiated  En- 
terprise Zone  Programs,  and  the  con- 
cept is  already  an  integral  part  of  eco- 
nomic development  In  many  areas. 
Missouri's  Enterprise  Zone  Progam 
has  assisted  in  attracting  6,200  new 
Jobs  and  $131  million  in  new  invest- 
ment to  33  zones  since  1983.  National- 
ly. State  enterprise  zone  initiatives  are 
credited  with  attracting  over  $8  billion 
in  new  investment  to  depressed  areas. 

The  R\iral  Enterprise  Zone  Act  of 
1987  would  build  on  this  success  to 
addess  rural  America's  increasingly 
desperate  plight.  The  act  would  stress 
State  and  local  initiative  and  en- 
hanced Federal  assistance,  allowing 
each  community  to  pursue  its  own 
goals  and  development  program.  The 
enterprise  zone  concept  is  founded  on 
the  belief  that  local  leaders  and  entre- 
preneurs—not Washhigton's  bureau- 
crats—hold the  key  to  economic  recov- 
ery. The  success  of  State  enterprise 
zone  programs  supports  this  belief. 
Our  bill  would  foster  a  true  partner- 
ship, strengthening  grassroots  eco- 
nomic devel(q>ment  efforts  without  sti- 
fling them  with  pages  of  new  regula- 
tions. 


Mr.  President.  University  of  Missou- 
ri sociologist  Daryl  Hobbs  defines 
rural  as  "Where  a  dedicated  powm 
can  make  a  great  difference  in  a  short 
Ume."  I  know  from  my  own  experience 
that  rural  America  is  home  to  rnmnj 
dedicated  people,  and  I  believe  that 
our  bill  will  give  them  the  tools  that 
they  need  to  make  a  great  difference. 

BSr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  a  summary  of  its  provi- 
sions be  printed  in  the  Reoord.  I  also 
ask  that  two  articles  from  the  Nation- 
al Journal  wear  in  the  Racoan. 
Printed  in  December  1985  and  Febru- 
ary 1987.  these  articles  trace  the  recov- 
ery of  Cuba.  MO.  a  smaU  town  that 
has  used  enterprise  zone  designation 
as  a  keystone  of  its  economy  recovery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  983 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hou»e  of 
Representative*    of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congre**  a**enMed, 

SBCnON    1.   SHORT  mLB;  AMENDMENT  OT  USt 
COOK. 

(a)  Short  Tttlk.— This  Act  may  be  dted 
as  the  "Rural  Enterprise  Zone  Act  of  1987". 

(b)  AKKBSKKirr  or  1988  Coi«.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

SEC  Z.  PURPOSES. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  Rural  Enterprise 
Zones  (REZs)  to  stimulate  the  creation  of 
new  Jobs,  to  promote  revltallzation  of  eco- 
nomically distressed  rural  areas,  and  to  pro- 
vide Increased  econcmic  opporttmity  for 
residents  thereof,  primarily  by  providina  or 
encouraging— 

(1)  tax  reUef  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  levels. 

(2)  Increased  Federal  and  State  sssliitanrf. 

(3)  regulatory  relief  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels,  and 

(4)  Improved  local  services,  particularly 
through  the  Increased  lnvolvem«it  of  pri- 
vate, local,  and  community  organlzationa. 

TITLB  I— DESIGNATION  OF  RURAL 
ENTBRPRISE  ZONES 
SEC  ISI.  DESIGNATION  Of  ZONES. 

(a)  OdfXRAL  Ruix.— Chapter  80  (relating 
to  general  rules)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subchap- 
ter 

"Sabciwpter  D— DesignatkM  of  Raral  Bnterfriac 

ZOMS 

"Sec.  7891.  Designation.  ^ 

-SBC  78»1.  DESIGNATION. 

"(a)  DniGHATION  OP  ZOHXS.— 

"(1)  DEmnxiOBS.- For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'rural  enterprise  zone'  means 
any  area— 

"(A)  which  Is  nominated  by  1  or  more 
local  governments  and  the  State  or  States  in 
which  it  is  located  for  designation  as  a  rural 
enterprise  zone  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  ss  a  'nominated  area'),  and 

"(B)  which  the  Secretary  of  Jtnmtrtg  umI 
Urban  Development,  after  oonsultatlao 
with- 
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~(U  the  asereUitea  of  Agriculture.  Com- 
mant,  iMbat.  and  the  Treawury:  the  Dlrec- 
tor  of  the  Offtoe  of  Manegement  and 
Bu^et;  and  the  AAnlnlatrator  of  the  Small 
BiakMai  AikBiBlatratlan.  and 

"(H)  In  the  caae  of  an  area  on  an  Indian 
_  the  Seeretary  of  the  Interior. 
I M  a  rural  enterpriae  «»ie. 

"iS)  Lnaxanaaa  <»  BsnoiAnoira.— 

■^A)  Poaueaxio*  or  iMnL&noHa.— Before 
dedgnattiw  any  area  aa  a  rural  enterpriae 
ffmf  and  not  later  than  4  monthi  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  aectlon. 
the  Secretary  of  Hn''T«"ff  and  Urban  Devel- 
opowBt  ahall  preacxlbe  by  regulatlcm.  after 
f„nwiT*T**^  with  the  ofttdals  deacribed  in 
paragraph  (IXB)— 

"(1)  the  prooedurea  for  nominating  an  area 
under  paragraph  (IXA). 

"(U)  the  paiameten  relating  to  the  size 
and  populattai  characteristics  of  a  rural  en- 
tetprlK  aone.  and 

"(iU)  the  manner  in  which  nominated 
arew  will  be  compared  baaed  on  the  criteria 
^MTifV  In  sutaaectlon  (d)  and  the  other  fac- 
ton  specified  in  subsection  (f ). 

"(B)  TiMX  LiMiTATioiis.— The  Secretary  of 
Hffl«i*»«y  and  Urtian  Development  shall  des- 
ignate nominated  areas  as  rural  enterprise 
aones  only  during  the  36-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  later  of — 

"(1)  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulations  deacribed  in  subparagraph 
(A)  occurs,  or 

"<U)January  1. 198S. 

"(C)  NuMBB  or  oaaioiiATioiis.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
may  not  designate— 

"(i)  more  than  45  nominated  areas  as 
rural  enterpriae  sones  under  this  section. 
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"(1)  In  oiMBua.— Any  designation  of  an 
grea  as  a  rural  entoprlse  aone  shall  remain 
in  effect  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
4ate  of  the  ttfirignat*™'  and  ending  on  the 
Earliest  of- 

"(A)  December  SI  of  the  13th  calendar 
fear  following  the  calendar  year  in  which 
4uch  date  occurs, 

"(B)  the  termination  date  dedgnated  by 
tihe  State  and  local  governments  as  provided 
ta  the  nomination  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (aXSXDKU).  or 

'(C)  the  date  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
fnd  Urban  Development  revokes  such  desig- 
nation under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  RivocATioii  or  msiohaxioh.— The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
tient,  after  consulUtion  with  the  officials 
leacribed  in  subsection  (aXlXB).  may 
revoke  the  designation  of  an  area  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
determines  that  the  local  government  or  the 
Bute  In  which  It  Is  located  Is  not  complying 
iubstantl^  with  the  State  and  local  com- 
mitments under  subsection  (d). 

,       (3)   DtSIOHATIOIl   SHALL   KOI   TAKS   DTBCT 

tnosas  uvsnioKT  or  msTomic  proprrttcs.— 
Kotwithstanding  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

"(A)  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
designation  of  an  area  as  a  rural  enterprise 
^ne  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
)>aragraph),  the  State  or  local  government 
bf  such  area  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
^f  Housing  and  Urban  Development  an  in- 
ventory of  historic  properties  within  such 

«a,and 

"(B)  the  date  of  such  designation  shall  not 
earlier  than  the  date  on  which  such  in- 
itory  is  submitted. 

"(c)    Abka    Am    Elioibiutt    Rbquibk- 
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"(U)  more  than  18  nominated  areas  as 
nii«l  enterpriae  sones  during  the  first  12- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (B)  and  each 
Bufaaequoit  la-month  period. 

"(D)  PaocBDOBAL  BULn.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  not 
make  any  designation  of  an  area  as  a  rural 
enterprise  ame  under  paragraph  (1) 
iinlfss — 

"(i)  the  local  government  and  the  State  in 
which  the  nominated  area  is  located  have 
the  authority— 

"(I)  to  nominate  such  area  for  designation 
as  a  rural  enterprise  aone, 

"(H)  to  make  the  State  and  local  commit- 
ments under  subsection  (d),  and 

"(m)  to  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment that  such  commitments  will  tie  ful- 
flUed. 

"(11)  a  nomination  therefor  is  submitted  in 
such  a  rn».wm»iT  and  in  such  form,  and  con- 
tains such  information,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Hff^if<"g  and  Urban  Development  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

"(ill)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Url>an 
Development  determines  that  any  informa- 
tion furnished  is  reasonably  accurate,  and 

"(W)  the  State  and  local  governments  cer- 
tify that  no  portion  of  such  area  is  already 
Included  In  a  rural  enterprise  zone  or  in  an 
area  otherwise  nominated  to  be  a  rural  en- 
terprise sone. 

"(3)  NonniAnoii  raociss  voa  nroiAii  rxs- 
BVATiovs.- In  the  caae  of  a  nominated  area 
on  an  Indian  reservation,  the  reservation 
governing  body  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
both  the  State  and  local  governments  with 
respect  to  such  area. 
"(b)  Pm(»  roa  Which  Dssiohation  Is  ih 


'(1)  Is  GKKEHAL.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  make  a 
designation  of  any  nominated  area  under 
toubsectlon  (aXl)  only  if  it  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

"(2)   Aria   RBqimzifXirTS.— A   nominated 
area  meets  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph if — 
"(A)  the  area  is— 

"(1)  within  a  local  government  jurisdiction 
or  Jurisdictions  which  are  not  central  cities 
of  a  metropolitan  statistical  area  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  143(kX3XB))  and 
which  have  a  population  of  1^  than  50.(KX) 
(as  determined  by  the  most  recent  census 
,daU  available). 

"(il)  outside  of  a  metropolitan  statistical 
area  (within  the  meaning  of  secUon 
143(kX3XB)),  or 

"(ill)  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
to  be  a  rural  area, 

"(B)  the  boundary  of  the  area  is  continu- 
ous, and 
"(C)  the  area— 

"(i)  has  a  population,  as  determined  by 
the  most  recent  census  data  available,  of  at 
least  l.(XK).  or 

"(11)  is  entirely  within  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior). 

"(3)  Elioibilitt  HaquiRKiigHTS.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  a  nominated  area 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  if 
the  State  and  local  governments  in  which  it 
is  located  certify  and  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  after  such 
review  of  supporting  data  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, accepts  such  certification,  that— 

"(A)  the  area  Is  one  of  pervasive  poverty, 
unemployment,  or  distress,  having  met  1  of 
the  following  criteria: 


'(i)  the  unemployment  rate,  as  det«<- 
mined  by  the  appropriate  available  data. 
'  least  1V%  timea  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  for  that  period. 
"(IDJthe  poverty  rate  (as  determined  by 
recent  census  data  available)  for 
^ulous  census  tract  (or  where  not 
.  the  entire  rural  enterprise  aone) 
the  area  was  at  least  30  percent  for 
lod  to  which  such  daU  relatea.  or 
.^)  at  least  70  percent  of  the  households 
living  in  the  area  have  incomes  below  80 
percent  of  the  median  income  of  households 
withM  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  local  govem- 
ment  [(determined  in  the  same  maimer  as 
undn^  section  lliKbXS)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974),  and 
"(Bl  the  area  is  located  wholly  within  the 
Jurisdction  of  a  local  government  which  is 
eliglMe  for  Federal  assistance  under  section 
119  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974.  as  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  the^enactment  of  this  aectlon. 
"(d]  Rmuibkd  State  ams  Local  ComcR- 

lOClIT^.— 

GBiraAL.— No  nominated  area  shall 
Lted  as  a  rural  enterprise  aone 

local  government  and  the  State 

ich  it  is  located  agree  in  writing  that, 
:  any  period  during  which  the  area  is  a 

^jnterprise  zone,  such  governments  will 

follow  a  specified  course  of  action  designed 
to  reduce  the  various  burdens  borne  by  tan.- 
ployefs  or  employees  in  such  area. 

"(2)  C^UHSB  OP  AcnoH.— The  course  of 
actiofi  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  imple- 
ment^ by  both  such  governments  and  pri- 
vate nongovernmental  entities,  may  be 
funded  from  proceeds  of  any  Federal  pro- 
gram, and  may  include,  but  is  not  limited 
to— 

"(i )  a  reduction  of  tax  rates  or  fees  apply- 
ing 1  tthin  the  rural  enterprise  zone. 

"(I )  an  Increase  In  the  level  or  efficiency 
of  lo  »1  services  within  the  rural  enterprise 
zone] 

"«})  actions  to  reduce,  remove,  simplify, 
or  streamline  governmental  requirements 
appuing  within  the  nir&l  enterprise  zone, 

"(p)  involvement  In  the  program  by  pri- 
vate'  entities,  organizations,  neighborhood 
asso^tions,  and  community  groups,  par- 
tlculkrly  those  within  the  nominated  area, 
including  a  commitment  from  such  private 
entittes  to  provide  Jobs  and  Job  training  for, 
andltechnical,  financial  or  other  assistance 
to,  employers,  employees,  and  residents  of 
the  dominated  area,  and 

"(|))  mechanisms  to  increase  the  eqtilty 
ownership    of    residents    and    employees! 
wittfn  the  rural  enterprise  zone. 

"(3)  SUBSBaDBRT  MODITICATIOR  or  COURSB 

or  *pTioH.— The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
UrMm  Development  may  by  regulation  pre- 
soibe  procedures  for  modifying  a  course  of 
actian  within  a  rural  enterprise  zone  under 
paragraph  (1)  following  designation  of  such 
zon^T 

"(f)  Pbiobitt  or  Dbsighatioh.— In  choos- 1 
ing  nominated  areas  for  designation,  the! 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  give  special  preference  to  the  I 
areas  with  respect  to  which  the  strongest 
and  highest  quality  contributions  described  I 
in  4ibeectlon  (dK2)  have  been  promised  asl 
of  the  course  of  action,  taking  into  con- 1 
^tion  the  fiscal  ability  of  the  nominat-l 
..^  „tate  and  local  governments  to  provide  I 
tax  relief.  The  Secretary  shall  also  give  I 
prejerencc  to—  I 

"01)  the  nominated  areas  with  respect  tol 
whifch  the  nominating  State  and  local  gov-l 
enunents  have  provided  the  most  effective  I 
and  enforceable  guarantees  that  the  pro- 1 


posed  course  of  action  under  subsection  (d) 
wHl  actually  be  carried  out  during  the 
period  of  the  rural  enterprise  zone  designa- 
Uon. 

"(3)  the  nominated  areas  with  high  levels 
of  poverty,  unemployment,  and  general  dis- 
tress, particularly  the  areas— 

"(A)  which  are  near  areas  with  concenUv- 
tions  of  disadvantaged  workers  or  long-term 
tmemployed  Individuals,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  there  is  a 
strong  likelihood  that  reaidents  of  the  area 
described  In  subparagraph  (A)  will  receive 
Jobs  if  the  area  is  designated  as  a  rural  en- 
terprise zone, 

"(3)  the  nominated  areas  the  size  and  lo- 
cation of  which- 

"(A)  will  primarily  stimulate  new  econom- 
ic activity,  and 

"(B)  minimize  unnecessary  tax  losses  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment, 

"(4)  the  nominated  areas  with  respect  to 
which  private  entities  have  made  the  most 
substantial  commitments  in  additional  re- 
sources and  contributions,  including  the  cre- 
ation of  new  or  expanded  business  activities, 
and 

"(5)  the  nominated  areas  which  best  ex- 
hibit such  other  factors  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment as  are— 

"(A)  consistent  with  the  Intent  of  the 
rural  enterprise  zone  program,  and 

"(B)  important  to  minimizing  the  unneces- 
sary loss  of  tax  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

"(f)  Dar m it lows.— For  the  purposes  of 
thisUUe— 

"(1)  OovBSHMEirrs.- If  more  than  1  gov- 
ernment seeks  to  nominate  an  area  as  a 
rural  enterprise  zone,  any  reference  to.  or 
requirement  of,  this  section  shall  apply  to 
all  such  governments. 

"(2)  Statb.— The  term  'State'  shall  also  in- 
clude the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall 
Islands,  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia, 
the  Republic  of  Palau:  and  any  other  pos- 
session of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Local  oovbbhiixiit.- The  term  'local 
government'  means— 

"(A)  any  county,  city,  town,  township, 
parish,  village,  or  other  general  purpose  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  and 

"(B)  any  combination  of  political  subdivi- 
sions described  in  subparagraph  (A)  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Url>an  Development.". 

(b)  CoNroBKiHG  Amkhdiixht.— The  table 
of  subchapters  for  chapter  80  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sitbchafter  D.  E>eslgnation  of  rural  enter- 
prise zones.". 

SEC  in.  EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

Not  later  than  the  close  of  the  third  calen- 
dar year  after  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment first  designates  areas  as  rural  enter- 
prise zones  under  section  7891  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986,  and  at  the  close 
of  each  third  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  effects  of  such  desig- 
nation in  accomplish-ng  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

SEC    1S3.    INTERACTION    WTTH    OTHER    FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Tax  Rbdoctioiis.- Any  reduction  of 
taxes  under  any  required  program  of  State 


and  local  commitment  under  section  7801(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  shall 
be  disregarded  in  determining  the  eligibility 
of  a  State  or  local  government  for.  or  the 
amount  or  extent  of.  any  assistance  or  bene- 
fits under  any  law  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  C^ooBDiHATioii  With  Rblocatiom  As- 
sistabce.— The  designation  of  a  rural  enter- 
prise zone  under  section  7891  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  not— 

(1)  constitute  approval  of  a  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  program  or  project  (within 
the  meaning  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4601  et  seq.)).  or 

(2)  entitle  any  person  displaced  from  real 
property  located  in  such  zone  to  any  rights 
or  any  benefits  under  such  Act. 

(c)  CooBoniATioir  Wrh  ENvmomcxinAL 
PoucT.— Designation  of  a  rural  enterprise 
zone  under  section  7891  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  shall  not  constitute  a 
Federal  action  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  \JS.C.  4321  et 
seq.)  or  other  provisions  of  Federal  law  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  the  environment. 

TITLE  II— FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 

INCE^mVES 

SnlttiUc  A— CrediU  for  Employcn 

SBC  Ml.  CREDIT  FOR  RURAL  ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
EMPLOYERS. 

(a)  Credit  por  Ixcrbased  Rural  Emter- 
PBiSB  ZoRB  EMPLOTMXitT.— Subpart  D  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  business  related  credits)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

■«BC  4S.  CREDIT  FOR  RURAL  ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
EMPLOYMENT. 

"(a)  Ih  Qehbuu.— py>r  purposes  of  section 
38.  the  amoimt  of  the  rural  enterpriae  zone 
credit  determined  under  this  section  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  qualified  increased  employ- 
ment expenditures  of  the  taxpayer  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  QUAUriBD  iNCRXASnt  Emplotmeiit 
ElxFERDiTURBS  Detinbd.- For  purposcs  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  In  OEmRAL.— The  term  'qualified  in- 
creased employment  expenditures'  means 
the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  qualified  wages  paid  or  incurred 
by  the  employer  during  the  taxable  year  to 
qualified  employees  with  respect  to  all  rural 
enterprise  zones,  over 

"(B)  the  base  period  wages  of  the  employ- 
er with  respect  to  all  such  zones. 

"(2)   Dollar   amoubt   LnoTAxioir   as   to 

QUALIFIED  wages  TAKER  IBTO  ACCOUBT.— The 

amount  of  any  qualified  wages  taken  into 
accotmt  under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  tax- 
able year  with  respect  to  any  qualified  em- 
ployee may  not  exceed  an  amount  which  is 
equal  to  the  lower  living  standard  for  a 
family  of  4  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  the  calendar  year  with 
or  within  which  such  taxable  year  ends. 

"(3)  Base  period  wages.— 

"(A)  Ik  gkkbral.— The  term  'base  period 
wages'  means,  with  respect  to  any  rural  en- 
terprise zone,  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to 
employees  during  the  12-month  period  pre- 
ceding the  earlier  of— 

"(1)  the  date  on  which  the  rural  enterprise 
zone  was  designated  as  such  under  section 
7891.  or 

"(11)  the  date  on  which  the  rural  enter- 
prise zone  was  designated  as  such  under  any 
State  law  enacted  after  January  1. 1981. 
which  would  have  been  qualified  wages  paid 
to  qualified  employees  if  such  designation 
had  been  in  effect  for  such  period. 


"(B)  Rmjs  or  SPBCIAL  appucatioh.— Fin- 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A>— 

"(I)  subsection  (dXl)  sbaU  be  applied  by 
substituting  '12-month  period'  for  taxable 
year"  each  place  It  appears,  and 

"(U)  the  dollar  limitation  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  paragraph  (2)  in  oomputliig 
qualified  wages  shall  be  the  amount  in 
effect  for  the  calendar  year  with  or  within 
which  the  taxable  year  for  which  the 
amount  of  the  credit  under  subwctlon  (a)  is 
being  computed  ends. 

"(C)  ADJUSTMBRTS  rOB  IWrLATIOM.— 

"(i)  Ih  gbrbbal.— In  the  case  of  any  13- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  which 
Is  12  months  (or  any  multiple  of  13  months) 
after  a  period  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
with  respect  to  a  rural  enterprise  zone,  the 
base  period  wages  for  such  zone  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(I)  such  base  period  wages,  multiplied  by 

"(II)  the  living  standard  adjustment  for 
the  calendar  year  in  which  such  13-month 
period  begins. 

"(ii)  LnriRG  stardard  adjubtiixrt.- Por 
purposes  of  clause  (1).  the  living  standard 
adjustment  for  any  calendar  year  is  the  per- 
centage (if  any)  by  which— 

"(I)  the  living  standard  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  exceeds 

"(II)  the  living  standard  for  the  '-^'•"^r 
year  in  which  the  period  descriiied  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  begins. 

"(ill)   LiVIRG   STARDABO   rOB   art  CALKBBUt 

tear.— For  purposes  of  clause  (11).  the  living 
standard  for  any  calendar  year  is  the  lower 
living  standard  for  a  family  of  4  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for 
such  calendar  year. 

"(c)  QuALimD  Wages  DiriHBD.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section— 

"(1)  IR  GEREBAL.— Except  as  Otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  term  'qualified 
wages'  has  the  meaning  given  to  the  term 
wages'  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  3306  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  any  dollar  limi- 
tation contained  in  such  section). 

"(2)     REDUCTIOR     fob     CDTAIR    rXDXBALLT 

ruRDED  patmxrts.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  wages  paid  or  incurred  by  an  on- 
ployer  for  any  period  shall  not  include  the 
amount  of  any  federally  funded  payments 
the  employer  receives  or  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive for  on-the-job  training  of  such  individ- 
ual for  such  period. 

"(3)  Special  rules  fob  agbicultdbal  ard 
RAILWAY  LABOR.— Under  regu]ati(ms  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  section  51(h)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  services  desCTlbed  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  secUon  SKhXl). 

"(d)  Qualified  Employee  DErtRBD.— 

"(1)  IR  gekeral.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  qualified  employee'  means 
an  individual- 

"(A)  at  least  90  percent  of  whose  servioes 
for  the  employer  during  the  taxable  year 
are  directly  related  to  the  conduct  of  the 
employer's  trade  or  business  located  in  a 
rural  enterprise  zone,  and 

"(B)  who  performs  at  least  SO  percent  of 
his  services  for  the  employer  during  the  tax- 
able year  in  a  rural  enterprise  zone. 

"(2)  EXCBPnOK  FOB  IROIVIOUALS  PBBVIOPI- 
LY    EMPLOYED    BY    THE   TAXPATXB   OB    BELATED 

TAXPATEB8.— The  term  'qualified  employee' 
shall  not  Include  an  employee  of  the  tax- 
payer in  a  rural  enterprise  zone  who  has 
previously  been  employed  by  the  taxpayer 
(or  by  a  related  taxpayer  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 267(b))  after  the  beginning  of  the  12- 
month  period  described  in  subaectlon  (bXS) 
at  a  location  other  than  a  rural  enterpriae 
zone  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
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tbe  tazp«yer^  prtmary  puipote  for  employ- 
bm  nefa  an  enployee  in  the  rarml  enterpriw 
■MM  to  not  tbe  enekm  or  avoldanoe  of  Fed- 
enl  IneoBie  tax. 
"(e)  ancui.  Ruua.— For  purpoMs  of  this 


"(1)     AmiCATIOB     TO     OKXAIH     BHl'lllU, 

BC.— Under  retulattona  preaeribed  by  the 
aecretary.  ralea  ilmllar  to  the  rules  of  sub- 
seetkins  It)  and  (I)  of  section  51.  section  52. 
and  aeetfcn  41(fKS)  shaU  apply. 

"(3)  Piaioiia  OP  lbs  tham  a  tux.— If  des- 
Ign^MuM  of  an  area  as  a  rural  oiterprlse 
aone  under  section  7891  occurs,  expires,  or  Is 
i«foked  on  a  date  other  than  the  first  or 
last  day  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  of  leas  than 
la  months— 

"(A)  the  limitation  specified  In  subsection 
(bX3),  and  the  base  period  wages  deter- 
mined under  subsection  <bX3),  shall  be  ad- 
justed on  a  pro  rata  basis  (based  upon  the 
number  of  days),  and 

"(B)  the  reduction  gpedtied  in  subsection 
(CMS)  and  the  90  percent  and  50  percent 
teats  set  forth  In  subsection  (dXl)  shall  be 
determined  by  refoence  to  the  portion  of 
the  t*  •»■*»'*  year  during  which  tbe  designa- 
tion of  the  area  as  a  rural  enterprise  sone  Is 
in  effect". 

(b)  RuBAL  EimaPBisx  Zo>i  EnPLOTifxirr 
CBBirT  TiXAm  As  Oihbi  Busuibss  Crxs- 
na.— 

(1)  Section  38(b)  (defining  current  year 
business  credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"plus"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4).  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  plus". 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  the  rural  enterprise  sone  credit  deter- 
mined under  section  43(a).". 

(3)  Section  S8(d)  (relating  to  special  rules 
for  certain  regulated  companies)  Is  smended 
by  inserting  "43(a)."  before  "48(a)". 

(e)  CuucAL  AnBHMtET.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  D  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
duu^er  A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec  43.  Credit  for  rural  enterprise  zone 
employment.", 
(d)    ErracnvK    Datk.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  h^ginning  after  December  31. 1988. 

OafcUUt  B— DcCenab  of  Gain  or  Lom  With  Re- 
spect to  iatPcaUMBt  in  Tangible  Property  In 
Bonl  BntcnMse  Zones 

ac  ast  NommcoGNmoN  or  gain  on  the  sals 

OP  RUKAL  ENT8KPBI8E  ZONK  PROP- 
EKTY  WHERE  BBINVEmiENT  IN 
8UGH  PSOKBTY  OCCURS  WmUN  I 
YEAR. 

(a)  In  QimatAL.— Part  in  of  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  common  nontax- 
able exchanges)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•8BC  ISO.  NONRBCOGNinON  OF  GAIN  ON  THE 
SALE  or  RURAL  ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
PaOPEKTV  WHERE  REINVESTMENT  IN 
SUCH  PBOPIRTY  (KXURS  WrTHIN  1 
YEAI. 

"(a)  Ix  OimaAL.— No  gain  shall  be  recog- 
nised on  the  sale  or  exdiange  of  rural  enter- 
prise aooe  property  of  the  taxpayer  if  the 
proceeds  realiaed  from  such  sale  or  ex- 
change are  used  by  the  taxpayer  to  acquire 
rural  enterprise  sone  property  within  the 
qualified  perfcML 

"(b)  Rxnuu,  KniRFRUX  Zohs  Profbrtt.— 
For  purpoaea  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  onnaAL.— The  term  'rural  enter- 
prise aone  property*  means— 


I  "(A)  any  tangible  personal  property  which 
18  acquired  and  placed  in  service  by  the  tax- 
l)BLyer  in  a  rural  entoprise  aone  during  the 
Iferlod  the  designation  as  a  sone  Is  in  effect 
tmder  section  7891  and  which  U  used  pre- 
dnninantly  by  the  taxpayer  In  the  active 
c^mduct  of  a  trade  or  business  wltliin  such 
abne.  and 

"(B)  any  real  property  located  in  a  rural 
«iterprise  sone  which  Is  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  period  the  designation 
ik  a  aone  is  in  effect  under  section  7891  and 
lihich  Is  used  predominantly  by  the  taxpay- 
^  in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 

IS688> 

^  "(3)  Rural  ERXxaraisB  som  sosimss.— 
"the  term  'rural  enterprise  zone  business' 
means  sny  person— 

;  "(A)  which  is  actively  engaged  in  the  con- 
(tuct  of  a  trade  or  business  during  the  tax- 
able year. 

:  "(B)  with  respect  to  which  at  least  80  per- 
oent  of  such  person's  gross  receipts  for  such 
taxable  year  are  attribuUble  to  the  active 
induct  of  a  trade  or  business  which  pro- 
duces goods  or  provides  services  within  a 
ijural  enterprise  zone,  and 

L"(C)  with  respect  to  wlUch  substantially 
4ll  the  tangible  assets  of  such  person  are  lo- 
Qated  within  a  rural  enterprise  zone.       

"(3)  PKOPXKTT  KXKAIRS  QDALinXD  AITKR 
RTTRAL  nrrKRPRISE  ZOIIX  DCSIGHATION  CKA8KS 
10  APPLY.— 

"(A)  IH  oEWXHAL.— The  treatment  of  prop- 
arty  as  rural  enterprise  zone  property  under 
^iragraph  (1)  shall  not  terminate  when  the 
designation  of  the  rural  enterprise  zone  in 
^hich  the  property  is  located  or  used  ex- 
pires or  Is  revoked. 

"(B)  ExcEPTioRS.— Subparagraph  (A)  shaU 

iot  apply  after  the  first  sale  or  exchange  of 
roperty  occurring  after  the  designation  ex- 
pires or  is  revoked. 

"(c)  QuALiPiKD  Period.— For  purposes  of 
fhis  section,  the  term  'qualified  period' 
iieans  the  period  which  ends  13  monttis 
gfter  the  date  of  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
rural  enterprise  zone  property. 

"(d)  Basis  op  Acouirkd  Rural  EInterprise 
torn  Property.— If  the  acquisition  of  rural 
Enterprise  zone  property  by  a  taxpayer  re- 
sults In  nonrecognltion  of  any  gain  or  loss 
on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  other  rural  en- 
terprise zone  property  of  such  taxpayer 
under  sulMection  (a),  the  basis  of  such  tax- 
payer in  the  acquired  niral  enterprise  zone 

>roperty  siiall  lie  the  cost  of  such  proper- 

y— 

"(1)  decreased  by  the  amount  of  gain 
vhich  was  not  so  recognized,  or 

"(2)  increased  by  the  amount  of  loss 
Wtiich  was  not  so  recognized. 
It  such  acquired  rural  enterprise  zone  prop- 
erty consists  of  more  than  1  item  of  proper- 
ty, the  basis  determined  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  allocated  among  such 
Items  in  proportion  to  their  respective  costs. 

"(e)  Statute  op  LnuTATioKs.— If  the  tax- 
payer during  a  taxable  year  sells  or  ex- 
changes rural  enterprise  zone  property  at  a 
gain,  then— 

"(1)  the  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of  any  deficiency  attributable  to  any 
part  of  such  gain  shall  not  expire  l>ef  ore  the 
explnttlon  of  3  years  from  the  date  the  Sec- 
retary Is  notified  by  the  taxpayer  (in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe)  of— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  intention  not  to  ac- 
quire any  rural  enterprise  zone  property 
within  the  qualified  period,  or 

(B)  a  faUure  to  make  such  purchase 
within  the  qualified  period,  and 

"(2)  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed 
fiefore  the  expiration  of  such  3-year  period 
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notwltfutandlng  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  rule  of  law  which  would  otherwise 
prevent  such  assessment.", 
(b)  (ioxpoRifiHa  AifxiiDiixirTS.- 
(1)  SubaecUon  (c)  of  secUon  381  (relating 
to  carryovers  in  certain  corporate  acquisi- 
tions) is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
therei^  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(27f  Rural  xirrBtPRUx  some  profbrtt.— 
The  Bfquirlng  corporation  shall  l>e  treated 
as  the  distributor  or  transferor  corporation 
after  ttie  date  of  distribution  or  transfer  for 
of  applying  section  1(M3.". 
ibsection  (a)  of  section  1018  (relating 
itments  to  basis)  is  amended  by  strik- 
and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (34), 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
ih  (25)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(26)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
1043(d)  in  the  case  of  the  property  the  ac- 
quisitibn  of  which  resulted  in  nonrecognl- 
tion of  gain  or  loss  in  other  property  under 
section  1043(a).". 

(3)  Isection  1323  (relattaig  to  holding 
period  of  property)  is  amended  by  redeslg- 
natlnf  paragraph  (14)  as  paragraph  (15)  and 
inserting  after  paragraph  (13)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(14b  In  determining  the  period  for  which 
the  tiecpayer  has  held  property,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  resulted  imder  section  1043  in 
nonrecognltion  of  the  gain  or  loss  on  the 
sale  ^r  exchange  of  any  other  property, 
there  shall  be  included  the  period  during 
such  other  property  was  held  by  such 
'er  prior  to  such  sale  or  excliange.". 

ih  (4)  of  section  1245(b)  (reUt- 

limitatlons  on  gain  from  disposition 

depreciable  assets)  is  amended  by 

out  "or  1033"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

if  ",  1033,  or  1043  ". 

(5)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  1250(d)  (relat- 
ing to  limitations  on  gain  from  disposition 
of  cenain  depreciable  realty)  is  amended— 

(A)  {by  striking  out  "or  1033"  in  subpara- 
graptte  (A)  and  (E)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  1033,  or  1043",  and 

(B)[by  Inserting  "or  1043(a)"  after  "sec- 
tion l»33(aK2)"  in  subparagraph  (CKU). 

(6)  f>aragraph  (2)  of  section  6212(c)  (relat- 
ing tf  further  deficiency  letters  restricted) 
Is  amfended  by  inserting  after  subparagraph 
(EUoe  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(P)  Deficiency  attributable  to  gain  on 
sale  ctf  property,  see  section  1043(e).". 

(7)  Section  6504  (relating  to  cross  refer- 
encesj)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1|)  Oain  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
property,  see  section  1043(e).". 

(c)  (Clerical  AiacMDKBin.- The  table  of 
sections  for  part  in  of  subcliapter  C  of 
chapter  1  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  1042  the  following 
new  tt«m: 


"Sec, 


SulkUie 


SEC 

(a) 

(X>VEtY 


exen  pt 


1043.  Nonrecognltion  of  gain  or  loss  on 
the  sale  of  rural  enterprise 
zone  property  where  reinvest- 
ment In  such  property  occurs 
within  1  year.". 


C— Rules  Relating  to  PriraU  Aettvity 
Bonds 


a.  PRIVATE  Acrnvmr  bond  rules. 

LnoTATiOH  OM  Accelxratbd  Cost  Rb- 

Deductior  Not  To  Apply  to  Rural 

ZoRE  Property.— Subparagraph 

of  secUon  168(gK5)  (defining  tax- 
bond  financed  property)  is  amend- 


EirnlffRUB 

(C) 

exe 

ed— 


(1)  by  inserting  "or  any  rural  enterprise 
toot  property  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion lOtt(b))"  after  "seetton  143(aK7)) ",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Quaupibd  RBsnsirnAL 
bbbtal  PBOJBCia"  in  the  heading  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Cbktadi  pbojbcts". 

(b)  TERMDiAnoB  or  Small  Issue  Exemp- 
tiob  Not  To  Afplt.— Paragraph  (13)  of  sec- 
tion 144(a)  (relating  to  termination  of  small 
Issue  exemption  after  December  31,  1086)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Rural  nriBRPRisB  zom  PAcnjnss.- 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  bond 
which  is  part  of  an  Issue  95  percent  or  more 
of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  finance 
facilities  within  a  rural  enterprise  zone  if 
such  faculties  are  placed  in  service  wtiile  the 
designation  as  such  a  zone  is  in  effect  under 
section  7891  (without  regard  to  the  sutise- 
quent  revocation  of  such  designation  under 
section  7891(bX3)).". 

(c)  (Tbrtaib  Shall  Issue  Volume  Caps 

MODIPIXD. — 

(1)  In  GEHERAL.— Section  144(a)  (relating  to 
qualified  small  Issues)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(13)  Dollar  limitations  not  to  apply 
for  rural  enterprise  zone  facilities.- the 
dollar  limitations  described  in  paragraptis 
(1)  and  (4)  shall  not  apply  to  any  bond 
which  is  part  of  an  issue  95  percent  or  more 
of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  finance 
facilities  within  a  rural  enterprise  zone  if 
such  facilities  are  placed  in  service  while  the 
designation  as  such  a  zone  Is  in  effect  under 
section  7891  (without  regard  to  the  subse- 
quent revocaUcm  of  such  designation  under 
section  7891(bX3)).". 

(2)  Aggregate  umtt  per  taxpayer  with 
respect  to  rural  enterprise  zone  facili- 
TIES.—Paragraph  (10)  of  section  144(a)  (re- 
lating to  aggregate  limit  per  taxpayer  for 
qualified  small  issue  bonds)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(F)  Rural  enterprise  zone  faciuties.- 
For  purposes  of  ttiis  paragraph,  with  re- 
spect to  any  issue  used  to  finance  facilities 
within  a  rural  enterprise  zone,  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  be  applied  by  inserting  'used 
for  facilities  within  a  rural  enterprise  zone' 
after  'tax-exempt  bonds  referred  to  in 
clause  (11)'.". 

(d)  Portion  op  State  C^eiuro  Set  Aside 
for  Rural  Erterprisb  Zone  Facilities.— 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  144  (relating  to 
State  ceiling)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  State  ceiuro  set- aside  for  rural  er- 
terprisb zoRx  FACiLinxs.— For  any  calendar 
year,  5  percent  of  the  State  ceiling  applica- 
ble to  any  State  with  1  or  more  nu-al  enter- 
prise zones  shall  be  set  aside  for  use  only  in 
such  rural  enterprise  zones  in  such  State.". 

(e)  Effbcttve  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions Issued  after  December  31,  1986.  in  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  date. 

SabUtle  D-Schm  of  the  Congreas  WtUi  Reepeet 
to  Tbs  SimyUncation 

SEC  M4.  TAX  SIMPLIFICATION. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  his  delegates 
should  in  every  way  possible  simplify  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1988 
added  to.  or  amended  by.  this  Act. 


TITLE  ni— REGULATORY  FLEXIBIUTY 
SBC    Ml.    DCFlNmON    OF    SMALL    DnTTm    IN 
RURAL  KNTCRPRISB  ZONES  rO*  PUR- 
POSES or  ANALY8B  OP  REGULATCWY 

ruNcnoNs. 
SecUon  601  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(6)  the  term  'small  entity'  means— 

"(A)  a  small  business,  small  organization, 
or  small  governmental  Jurisdiction  wiUiin 
the  meaning  of  paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and  (5) 
of  this  section,  respectively;  and 

"(B)  any  qualified  rural  enterprise  zone 
business;  any  governments  wtiich  designated 
and  approved  an  area  which  lias  been  desig- 
nated as  a  rural  enterprise  zone  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  7891  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986)  to  the  extent  any 
rule  pertains  to  the  carrying  out  of  projects, 
activities,  or  undertakings  within  such  zone; 
and  any  not-for-profit  enterprise  carrying 
out  a  significant  portion  of  its  activities 
within  such  a  zone;  and 

"(7)  the  term  qualified  rural  enterprise 
zone  business'  means  any  person,  corpora- 
tion, or  other  entity— 

"(A)  which  is  engaged  in  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  a  rural  en- 
terprise zone  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7891  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986); 
and 

"(B)  for  whom  at  least  50  percent  of  its 
employees  are  qualified  employees  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  43(d)  of  such 
Code).". 

SBC  MZ.  WAIVER  OR  MODIFICATION  OF  AGENCY 
RULES  IN  RURAL  ENTERPRISE  ZONES. 

(a)  Chapter  6  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
611  and  612  as  sections  612  and  613,  respec- 
tively, and  inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion immediately  after  section  610: 
"SCIl.  Waiver  or  BMMllficatlon  of  agency  rales  In 

rural  enterprise  lonca 

"(a)  Upon  the  written  request  of  the  gov- 
ernments which  designated  and  approved  an 
area  wliich  has  been  designated  as  a  rural 
enterprise  zone  under  section  7891  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986.  an  agency  is 
authorized.  In  order  to  further  the  job  cre- 
ation, community  development,  or  economic 
revltallzation  objectives  of  the  zone,  to 
waive  or  modify  all  or  part  of  any  rule 
wtiich  It  tias  authority  to  promulgate,  as 
such  rule  pertains  to  the  carrying  out  of 
projects,  activities  or  undertakings  within 
the  zone. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  ttiis  section  shall  author- 
ize an  agency  to  waive  or  modify  any  rule 
adopted  to  carry  out  a  statute  or  Executive 
order  which  prohibits,  or  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  protect  persons  against,  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  marital  status,  national  origin,  age.  or 
tiandicap. 

"(c)  A  request  under  sulisection  (a)  shall 
specify  the  rule  or  rules  to  be  waived  or 
modified  and  the  change  proposed,  and 
shall  briefly  describe  why  the  change  would 
promote  the  achievement  of  the  Job  cre- 
ation, community  development,  or  economic 
revltallzation  objectives  of  the  rural  enter- 
prise zone.  If  a  request  Is  made  to  an  agency 
other  than  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  requesting  govern- 
ments shall  send  a  copy  of  the  request  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment at  the  time  the  request  is  made. 

"(d)  In  considering  a  request,  the  agency 
shall  weigh  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 


posed change  Is  likely  to  further  Job  cre- 
ation, ocnmiuiilty  development,  or  fwonomlc 
revitallzatlon  within  the  rural  enteiptiae 
zone  against  the  effect  the  chance  Is  Ukely 
to  have  on  the  underlying  purposes  of  appU- 
cable  statutes  in  the  geographic  area  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  change.  The 
agency  shall  approve  the  request  whenevei 
It  finds,  in  Ite  discretion,  that  the  public  In- 
terest wtiich  the  proposed  change  would 
serve  in  furthering  such  Job  creatlan.  com- 
munity development,  or  economic  revltaUBa- 
tion  outwelgtis  the  public  interest  wtiich 
continuation  of  the  rule  undianged  would 
serve  in  furthering  such  underlying  pur^ 
poses.  The  agency  stiall  not  approve  any  re- 
quest to  waive  or  modify  a  rule  if  that 
waiver  or  modification  would— 

"(1)  directly  violate  a  statutory  require- 
ment (including  any  requirement  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (53  Stat 
1060;  29  US.C.  201  et  seq.));  or 

"(2)  be  likely  to  present  a  significant  riak 
to  the  public  health,  including  environmen- 
tal health  or  safety,  such  as  a  rule  with  re- 
spect to  occupational  safety  or  healtli.  or 
environmental  poUutlon. 

"(e)  If  a  request  is  disapproved,  the 
agency  sliall  inform  the  requesting  govern- 
ments in  writing  of  the  reasons  tlierefor  and 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  work 
with  such  governments  to  develop  an  alto'- 
native,  consistent  with  the  standards  con- 
tained in  subsection  (d). 

"(f)  Agencies  stiaU  discharge  their  re^wn- 
slbilitles  under  ttils  section  in  an  expeditious 
maimer,  and  shall  make  a  determination  on 
requests  not  later  ttian  90  days  after  ttieir 
receipt. 

"(g)  A  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  sutisection  (a)  stiall  not  lie  considered 
to  l>e  a  rule,  rulemaking,  or  regulatl(«i 
under  ctiapter  5  of  tills  title.  To  facilitate 
reaching  Its  decision  on  any  requested 
waiver  or  modification,  the  agency  may  seek 
the  views  of  interested  parties  and.  if  tlie 
views  are  to  t>e  sought,  determine  how  they 
should  be  obtained  and  to  wtiat  extent,  if 
any,  they  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
considering  the  request.  Ttie  agency  stiall 
publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
stating  any  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  ttiis  section. 

"(h)  In  the  event  ttiat  an  agency  propoaes 
to  amend  a  rule  for  wtiich  a  waiver  or  modi- 
fication under  ttiis  section  is  in  effect,  the 
agency  stiall  not  ctiange  the  waiver  or  modi- 
fication to  Impose  additional  requirements 
unless  it  determines,  consistent  with  stand- 
ards contained  In  sutiaection  (d).  ttiat  such 
action  Is  necessary. 

"(1)  No  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  ttiis  section  stiall  remain  in  effect  for 
a  longer  period  ttian  the  period  for  wtiich 
the  rural  enterprise  zone  designation  re- 
mains in  effect  for  the  area  in  which  the 
waiver  or  modification  applies. 

"(J)  For  purposes  of  ttiis  section,  the  term 
'rule'  means  (1)  any  rule  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 551(4)  of  tills  tiUe  or  (2)  any  rulemak- 
ing conducted  on  the  record  after  opportu- 
nity for  an  agency  hearing  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 556  and  557  of  ttiis  UUe.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  ctiapter 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  the  items  relat- 
ing to  sections  811  and  812  as  sections  813 
and  613.  respectively,  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  item  immediately  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  810: 

"811.  Waiver  or  modification  of  agency  rules 
in  rural  enterprise  zones.". 
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12)  Inaertliif  "aa  defined  In  aecUon  Ml(3)" 
liiiiiinllatiilT  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  tint  tfM""*  of  mibaectlon  (b). 

.  M.  OOOKDDUTION  OT  H0V8ING  AND  URBAN 
DCVILOPIfDrr  raOGBAHS  IN  KNRB- 


Sectian  S  of  tbe  Department  of  Houstng 
and  TMMn  Development  Act  (42  XJJS.C. 
ISM)  to  »«M«M<«M<  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f oDowlnf  new  auboecAlon: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Houainc  and  Urban 
Oevdopment  ahall— 

"(1)  promote  the  coordination  of  all  pro- 
graina  under  hto  Jurtadictlon  which  are  car- 
ried on  within  a  rural  enteiprlae  aone  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  7891  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  198A: 

"(3)  expedite,  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble, the  ooDsifderation  of  applications  for 
programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
through  the  consolidation  ex  forms  or  oth- 
erwise; and 

"(S)  provide,  whenever  possible,  for  the 
fonsolidatifln  of  periodic  reports  required 
under  programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
into  one  summary  report  submitted  at  such 
intervato  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 
mut  IV— EaTABUSHMKNT  OF   FOREIGN- 

nAI»    ZONES    IN    RURAL    ENTERPRISE 

ZONES 
8K.  4*1.  rORKWN-ntADB  ZONE  PREFKRENCE8. 

(a)  PumBicz  ni  Estabushmkht  or  Foa- 

mm-TBABB        ZOHBS        IX        RXVTIALIZATION 

Abbas.— In  proceasing  applications  for  the 
establishment  of  foreipi-trade  sones  pursu- 
ant to  an  Act  entitled  "To  provide  for  the 
estaUishment.  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  foreign-trade  lones  in  ports  of  entry  of 
the  United  States,  to  expedite  and  encour- 
age fortign  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  18,  1034  (48  Stat. 
998).  the  Foreign-Trade  Zone  Board  shall 
"««'««'*»'  on  a  priority  basto  and  expedite,  to 
the  iw»<««m«  extent  possible,  the  process- 
ing of  any  appUcatitm  Involving  the  estab- 
llshmmt  of  a  foreign-trade  sone  within  a 
rural  entopriae  aone  designated  pursuant  to 
section  7881  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1988. 

(b)  ArtucATioir  Pbocbdubx.— In  process- 
ing applications  for  the  establishment  of 
puts  of  entry  pursuant  to  an  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
dvil  expenses  of  the  Ooveinment  for  the 
flscal  year  endhig  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifteen,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses". apiHOved  August  1.  1914  (38  Stat. 
809).  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
rtwadOfr  qd  a  priority  basto  and  expedite,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  process- 
ing of  any  application  Involving  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  port  of  entry  which  is  neces- 
sary to  poBfiit  the  establishment  of  a  f  or- 
dgn-tiade  aone  within  a  rural  enterprise 
Bone  (as  so  designated). 

(e)  Aftucatiob  Evaluatioh.— In  evaluat- 
ing applications  for  the  establishment  of 
foreign-trade  aones  and  ports  of  entry  In 
camection  with  rural  enterprise  aones  (as 
so  designate),  the  Foreign-Trade  Zone 
Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  shall 
approve  the  applications  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  consistent  with  their  re- 
spective statutory  responsibilities. 


■  TILE  V— RBSPONSmiLmBS  OF  FEDERAL 
AGENCIBS  IN  RURAL  ENTERPRISE  ZONES 

8KC  Ml.  BBSPONSnajTlBS  OT  FIDBRAL  AGBN- 
I  CUB  m  BUBAL  DflBBPBISBZONEa 

|(a)  In  Obhbbal.— To  the  extent  permitted 
law  and  consistent  with  its  primary  mls- 
i>n.  each  Federal  agency  (as  defined  In  sec- 
851(1)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code) 
seek  to  provide  medal  assistance  to 
enterprise  sones  designated  pursuant 
section  7891  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
of  1986.  Such  assistance  may  Include, 
jt  to  not  limited  to- 
ld)  expedited  processing, 
I  (2)  priority  funding. 
(3)  program  set-asides,  and 
>  (4)  provision  of  technical  assistance  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
^of  thto  Act. 

'  (b)  Rboulatiohs.— The  head  of  each  Fed- 

e^  agency,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 

(tary  of  Houdng  and  Urban  Development. 

prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 

or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 

I  of  thto  section. 

RuBAL  ERTxanusx  ZoRX  Act  or  1987 

Number  of  Zones:  Maximum  of  45  zones, 

no  more  than  18  may  be  designated  In  any 

le  year.  Zone  designations  lasts  for   12 

Zones  are  designated  by  Secretary  of 


ment 


Even 
gone 
com 


Eligibility  Requirements:   REZ  must  be 

i^thln  a  government   Jiuisdictlon  of  less 

t)ian  50,000  population  (other  than  centiml 

Ities),  outside  of  a  metropolitan  statistical 

or  determined  to  be  rural  by  the  Secre- 

.  of  HUD. 

Population  of  the  REZ  must  be  at  least 
1.000. 

Zone  must  be  eligible  for  UDAQ  assist- 
ance, and  must  demonstrate  high  unemploy- 
ment or  poverty. 

Local  Commitment:  Local  and  state  gov- 
ernments must  make  commitments  (reduce 
taxes  for  zone  businesses.  Increase  services, 
reduce  regulations,  etc.)  if  area  to  to  be  con- 
sidered (or  de^gnatlon  as  a  federal  enter- 
prise zone. 

Priority  Status  for  Federal  Asstotance: 
Federal  agencies  shall  provide  special  asstot- 
8nce  to  REZs,  including  priority  fimdlng, 
program  set-asides,  expedited  processing, 
$nd  technical  assistance. 

Tax  Incentives:  Employers  qualify  for  a 
10%  credit  on  Increased  enterprise  zone  em- 
ployment expenditures. 

Oain  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  qualified 
cone  property  to  deferred  as  long  as  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  are  reinvested  in  REZ  within 
one  year. 

Permit  the  use  of  small-issues  IDBs  to  fl- 
liance  commercial  activities  within  REZs. 
Depreciation  benefits  would  not  be  lost. 
State  must  set  aside  5%  of  its  IDM  volimie 
cap  for  REZ  Issues. 

Regulatory  Flexibility:  Regulations  other 
than  those  affecting  health,  safety,  dvil 
rights,  or  environment  may  be  waived  or 
modified  in  REZs. 

Foreign-Trade  Zones:  REZs  receive  priori- 
ty in  designation  of  foreign-trade  zones. 


Dxtbrkhiation  Hblpbd  Shatch  This  Towh 

Fkom  thb  Jaws  or  Econoiac  Death 

(By  Bruce  Stokes) 

C:uba.  mo.— The  metallic  brown  Ford  van 
'«ame  barreling  down  the  gravel  road,  kick- 
ing clouds  of  dust  toward  the  overcast  sky, 
iU  horn  beating  out  a  rhythmic  warning 
sound. 

"Oh,  my  gradous."  said  Dennto  Roede- 
meier,  president  of  the  Industrial  Develop- 


of  thto  UtUe  MtoBourl  town, 
s  gone  wrong." 
As  tke  van  skidded  to  a  halt,  grim-faoed 
Mayori  Ray  MorUmeyer  leaned  out  of  the 
and  said.  "We've  lost  the  grant" 

went  wrong?"  Roedemeler  asked. 

he  asked,  he  knew  that  nothing  had 

>ng.  because  the  mayor  could  not 

himself  any  longer  and  teoke  into  a 

broad  Igrin.  extending  hto  beefy  hand  in 

hMrtf clt  congratulations. 

Mlm|tes  before,  the  state  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  office  had  notified 
the  mayor  that  the  city  had  been  awarded 
$900,0f0  in  state  grants  to  enable  the  BaUey 
open  a  facility  in  Cuba's  new  indus- 
BaOey  to  the  fifth  new  company 
in  Cuba  thto  year.  In  addition,  two 
local  oompanies  have  expanded  their  oper- 
ations, and  a  shoe  plant  that  had  closed 
down  has  reopened.  These  moves  have  cre- 
ated 410  Jobs. 

Cuba,  unlike  so  many  other  smaU  towns  In 
rural  Junerica  that  have  been  victimized  by 
cheap  imports  and  regional  recession,  did 
not  rdll  over  and  die.  It  has  bounced  back 
from  the  dark  days  of  the  autumn  of  1984 
when  (jiis  town  of  2,100  people  lost  125  Jobs 
and  saw  its  unemplojrment  rate  soar  to  13 
per  cent. 

At  8  time  when  Congress  to  considering 
how  t^  aid  communities  devastated  by  the 
worklBgs  of  the  international  market- 
place-j-by  expanding  the  trade  adjustment 
assistance  program  or  by  scrapping  it  in 
favor  ot  new  initiatives— CXiba's  story  d«n- 
onstr^tes  that  local  economic  resusdtation 
to  possible  in  the  face  of  import  competition 
through  the  use  of  traditional  economic  de- 
veloi^ent  programs. 

It  took  a  year  of  dreaming  and  scheming, 
naive  faith  and  dogged  persistence  for  C^iba 
to  tuifi  its  fortunes  around.  State  and  feder- 
al ectkiomic  development  assistance  were  a 
prereiutoite  to  a  successful  effort,  but  the 
outcome  was  ultimately  the  product  of  inno- 
vative leadership  and  local  cooperation.  The 
unique  circumstances  of  (Tuba's  success 
highlight  why  so  many  other  cities  fall. 

Cuna  lies  alongside  Interstate  44  in  south 
centr^  Missouri,  about  a  third  of  the  way 
betwden  St.  Louto  and  Springfield.  The  city 
advertises  itself  as  "the  gateway  to  the 
OzarHs"— a  testament  to  the  region's 
beauw,  but  also  it  to  poverty. 

Two  out  of  three  people  in  C^iba  live 
belo«(  the  state  poverty  level,  and.  until  re- 
cently, things  were  getting  worse  as  the 
area'j  prindpal  industries— lead  and  iron 
mtnir^g  and  shoes—  declined  in  the  face  of 
an  oiBlaught  of  foreign  imports. 

"We're  surrounded  by  small  towns  that 
built  [their  future  on  one  little  factory," 
Mortfaneyer  said.  "As  that  plant  closed  its 
door%  so  did  hope." 

C^iha  seemed  destined  for  the  same  fate. 
In  19B2-83.  the  Durbin-Durco  Corp.,  a  steel 
fabrlMtor,  and  the  Convy  Shoe  Co.  had 
shut  down,  causing  the  loss  of  185  Jobs.  "We 
were  in  the  process  of  becoming  a  retire- 
ment community,"  Mortimeyer  said.  "All 
our  young  people  were  moving  out."  As  in- 
dustiy  fled,  the  county's  second-largest  em- 
ployer became  the  local  office  of  the  state 
welfare  agency.  It  was  a  classic  pattern  of 
rural  decline. 

But  there  were  some  people  in  Cub*,  who 
refused  to  let  their  town  die.  Mortimeyer, 
who  )iad  operated  a  local  home  heating  fuel 
buslQess  since  1969,  was  elected  mayor  in 
1984  on  a  platform  promtoing  an  activ- 
ist government  that  wotdd  run  (^ba  more 
ef  fie!  ently. 


"There  was  no  way  we  could  continue  to 
have  a  four-hour-a-month  city  council." 
Mortimeyer  said.  "C^uba  was  like  a  business 
that  was  slowly  dying.  You  needed  new 
management.  The  aldermen  were  competent 
people.  They  Just  needed  some  leadership, 
some  enthuslaoB." 

DOOtBD  DBTEBiailATION 

One  of  the  first  things  the  new  major  did 
was  convene  the  local  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Board,  which  had  been  in  existence 
since  September  1983  but  never  met.  He 
asked  Roedemeler,  a  local  entrepreneur  who 
had  recently  sold  hto  paint  manufacturing 
business,  to  become  the  volunteer  president 
of  the  board.  Roedemeler  initially  demurred 
but  finally  relented  after  assurances  that 
business  executives  would  run  tbe  show  and 
politicians  would  not  Interfere. 

"The  mayor  [then)  called  me  and  said. 
'What  do  you  need?'  "  Roedemeler  recalled. 
"I  said.  "We  need  an  industrial  park.'  "  (Ev- 
eryone now  agrees  the  park  U  the  comer- 
stone  of  C^iba's  economic  redevelopment, 
but,  at  the  time,  it  was  a  controversial  sug- 
gestion because  southern  Missouri  to  Uttered 
with  empty  industrial  parks.) 

"In  two  weeks,  [the  mayori  called  and 
said,  "You've  got  your  park,'"  Roedemeler 
said.  "He  said:  'Here's  what  you  wanted. 
Now  what  are  you  going  to  do?" " 

Roedemeler  knew  that  C^iba  had  to  act 
quickly.  "We  had  been  slowly  bleeding  to 
death,  and  then  we  began  to  hemorrhage." 
he  said.  In  September  1984,  55  more  jobs 
were  lost  when  the  Prismo  Paint  C:o.  and 
the  Echo  Shoe  Co.  closed  their  doors.  In  No- 
vember, the  Mid-America  Shoe  Co.  an- 
nounced that  it  would  close  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  taking  with  it  70  Jobs. 

Roedemeler  visited  neighboring  communi- 
ties and  talked  to  their  business  leaders  and 
elected  offldato  to  see  what  they  had  done 
right  and  where  they  had  gone  wrong.  He 
prowled  the  corridors  of  the  state  capitol  In 
Jefferson  CMty,  learning  all  he  could  about 
the  myriad  state  assistance  programs  for 
business  development.  "Dennis  knew  more 
about  the  programs  than  we  did."  said  Cecil 
ClibiUTi,  manager  of  the  state's  community 
development  block  grant  program. 

Fortunately,  Roedemeler  had  once  worked 
as  a  plant  site  locator  for  the  Olin  Corp.  "I 
know  what  Industries  want  because  I  know 
what  attracted  me  when  I  did  that  Job,"  he 
said. 

It  rapidly  became  apparent  that  Cuba 
needed  to  become  a  sUte  enterprise  zone, 
which  would  permit  it  to  grant  tax  breaks  to 
new  industries.  But  there  were  only  28  zones 
permitted  under  sUte  law,  and  CXiba  biitlal- 
ly  failed  to  qualify. 

"The  first  letter  of  rejection  said  don't 
even  bother  trying,"  Roedemeler  said,  but 
he  persevered,  feeding  constantly  revised 
data  into  a  computer  and  finally  devising 
boundaries  for  the  zone  that  would  meet 
sUte  criteria  for  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment levels.  After  being  on  and  off  the 
short  Itot  of  proapective  enterprise  zones 
four  or  five  times.  CMba  finally  became  the 
state's  smallest  enterprise  zone  last  May  1. 

"I  don't  think  the  people  in  the  sUte  cap- 
ital had  seen  a  little  town  with  thto  perstot- 
ence."  said  Percy  Pascoe,  editor  of  The 
C^iba  Free  Press.  "They  were  used  to  towns 
bowing  and  scrapping." 

That  dogged  determination  paid  off.  From 
January-November  1985.  C^Jba  received  $1.6 
million  in  sUte  grants  to  attract  new  indus- 
try, to  help  extotlng  companies  refurbish 
and  to  provide  necessary  improvements  in 
public  services.  In  addition,  under  sUte  au- 
thority, the  Industrial  Development  Board 
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issued  $1.2  million  in  industrial  revenue 
bonds  to  make  low-interest  loans  to  compa- 
nies willing  to  create  more  Jobs  locally. 

Such  financial  incentives  coupled  with  a 
new  spbit  of  entrepreneurial  creativity  rap- 
idly began  to  show  results.  In  February,  the 
Mid-America  Shoe  Co..  which  had  shut 
down  in  December,  reopened  as  Whistles 
Inc.,  planning  to  overcome  mounting  for- 
eign competition  with  local  commitment 
and  innovation.  The  plan's  former  manager 
and  i^iMp«*n  mortgaged  their  homea,  bor- 
rowed some  money  and  bought  out  Mid- 
America's  owners.  The  workers  voted  to 
extend  their  contract  and  forgo  a  wage  in- 
crease. The  dty  received  a  sUte  develop- 
ment action  grant  of  $119,000  and  lent  it  to 
Whistles  at  a  7  per  cent  Interest  rate  to 
enable  the  company  to  purchase  new  equip- 
ment. A  group  of  concerned  local  business 
executives  bought  the  company's  building 
and  agreed  to  lease  it  back  for  a  nominal 
sum.  And  the  new  management,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  union,  began  importing  30 
per  cent  of  its  components  from  Brazil, 
trying  to  beat  Importers  at  their  own  game. 
"I  was  convinced  if  you  remove  some  of 
the  Impediments  businessmen  face,  they  can 
compete,  Roedemeler  said.  "Now  all  over, 
the  shoe  industry  to  closing,  but  every  morn- 
ing at  7  A.M.,  these  people  are  going  to 
work." 

Roedemeier's  biggest  coup,  however,  came 
in  November,  with  the  landing  of  the  BaUey 
Corp.,  maker  of  rubber  window  channel  and 
weather  stripping  lor  automobiles,  which 
dedded  to  open  a  factory  in  Cuba.  Bailey's 
home  plant  to  in  Seabrook.  N.H.  Facing 
labor  troubles,  a  tripling  of  its  $120,000 
monthly  energy  bill  and  a  need  to  expand 
operations  in  closer  proximity  to  the  major 
auto  assembly  plants,  the  company  had  al- 
ready located  a  factory  in  Berger,  Mo.,  when 
it  heard  about  the  vacant  Durbin-Durco  fa- 
cility in  (Duba. 

The  building  was  ideal,  the  prevailing 
wage  rate  was  far  below  that  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Oiba.  was  likely  to  be  a  relatively 
union-free  environment,  which  was  the  com- 
pany's No.  1  priority. 

Moreover,  the  city  offered  an  attractive 
package  of  financial  incentives.  The  devel- 
opment board  issued  a  $675,000  industrial 
revenue  bond  to  enable  Bailey  to  buy  the 
Durbin-Durco  building.  The  dty  offered  the 
company  low-cost  electrldty,  which  will 
save  Bailey  about  $100,000  over  the  next 
five  years. 

With  money  from  a  state  urban  develop- 
ment grant,  the  city  lent  the  company 
$400,000  to  buy  new  machinery  and  recondi- 
tion the  plant,  and  the  city  also  obtained  a 
$500,000  block  grant  from  the  state  to  im- 
prove sewer,  water  and  electrical  lines  to  the 
Bailey  plant  site.  The  city  and  county  will 
rebate  $40,00O-$50,0O0  in  local  taxes  to  the 
company  over  the  next  decade.  And  for  each 
employee  hired,  BaUey  will  receive  up  to  a 
$1,200  tax  credit  for  training.  "The  net 
effect  to  that  we  wtU  not  pay  any  taxes 
ever,"  said  E.  Gordon  Young,  Bailey's  exec- 
utive vice  president. 

C:uba's  citizens  bent  over  backwards  to 
make  the  firm  feel  wanted.  "Thto  building  to 
nice,  but  I  could  have  put  thto  plant  any- 
where," said  Young.  "It's  the  people  that 
made  the  difference.  They  are  so  exdted.  its 
like  a  bam  raising." 

IS  COBA  TTHIQUE? 

That  enthusiasm  and  Cuba's  new-found 
industrial  economic  vitality  to  now  acting  as 
a  magnet  for  other  businesses.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  the  local  McOinnto 
Wood  Products  Co.,  has  announced  plans  to 


open  a  30-employee  barrel  factory,  and  St. 
Louto-based  Echo  Valley  Ranch  has  said  It 
will  open  a  thoroughbred  training  fadlity 
employing  20  people  bi  Cuba.  Wal-Mait 
Stores  Inc.  will  be  opening  a  dtocount  de- 
partment store  next  Mardi.  creating  at 
least  50  Jobs.  Land  has  been  purchased  next 
door  to  the  Wal-Mart  site  for  a  poaaible 
McEtonald's  restaurant  that  would  employ 
100  people. 

"We  know  the  honeymoon  will  be  over 
soon."  Mortimeyer  said.  "We're  trying  to  get 
as  much  done  as  possible.  ...  So  right  now 
we're  keeping  the  fire  stoked  up." 

Cuba's  success  in  attracting  new  industries 
prompted  Richard  Cavender.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Meremec  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  the  state's  regional  economic 
development  agency,  to  recently  dte  Cuba 
as  "a  role  model  for  small  communities  in 
rural  Missouri."  CTuba  to  certainly  an  inspi- 
ration, but  other  towns  may  find  It  difficult 
to  duplicate  the  unqiue  circumstances  that 
led  to  (Elba's  success. 

As  a  site  for  new  business.  Cuba  has  some 
very  marketable  assets.  It's  on  an  interstate 
highway,  has  daily  rail  service,  has  a  small 
airport  and  to  only  two  hours  from  St.  Louto. 
The  University  of  Missouri's  sdenoe  and  en- 
gineering campus  to  only  a  30-mlnute  drive 
away  if  new  indiistries  need  consultants. 
And  most  of  the  city's  revenue  comes  from 
its  ownership  of  the  local  electric  company, 
and  so  it  can  afford  to  provide  new  indus- 
tries all  sorts  of  tax  breaks  without  threat- 
ening munidpal  solvency. 

The  community's  leadership  to  particular- 
ly Innovative.  "You  don't  have  many  third- 
generation  businesses  here,"  said  W.  James 
Bamett  Jr.,  president  of  the  local  Peoples 
Bank.  "Eighty  per  cent  of  the  businesses  are 
run  by  transplants.  We  are  here  because  we 
want  to  be  here,  so  we  are  receptive  to 
change." 

Many  of  those  leaders  have  families— the 
mayor  has  seven  children,  Roedemeler,  six— 
and  they  want  to  provide  a  future  for  them 
in  (^ba.  Time  and  again,  those  involved  in 
Chiba's  redevelopment  dte  Jobs  for  their 
children  as  a  driving  force  in  their  work. 

And,  of  greatest  importance,  Oiba  has 
Dennto  Roedemeler.  "If  it  had  not  been  for 
[himi,  nobody  else  would  have  done  it  be- 
cause nobody  else  had  the  time,  expertise  or 
tenadty,"  Mortimeyer  said. 

Nearly  everyone  in  town  agrees  that  it  was 
Roedemeier's  vtoionary  seal  ("The  Lord  does 
not  accept  our  tolerance  of  poverty  or  un- 
employment. He  demands  of  us  that  thto 
must  be  changed.")  that  infused  Cuba's  ef- 
forts with  the  broader  sense  of  purpose  that 
was  needed  to  succeed. 

As  a  political  outsider,  he  was  able  to 
bring  together  diverse  elements  of  the  com- 
munity, sparking  cooperation  and  commit- 
ment on  an  unprecedented  scale.  The 
county  government,  for  example,  often  at 
odds  with  the  dty,  has  volunteered  to  pro- 
vide the  gravel  for  Bailey's  road  and  parking 
lot.  Roedemeler  to  trying  to  forge  alliances 
with  neighboring  commimities  to  attract  in- 
dustries that  might  be  too  large  for  one 
town  but  would  be  beneficial  to  the  region. 
Of  course.  (Elba's  efforts  might  have  all 
come  to  naught  without  the  state  financial 
support  that  made  the  reopening  of  Whis- 
tles economically  feasible  and  ensured  that 
Bailey  came  to  Cuba. 

But  other  states  have  even  more  lucrative 
economic  development  programs  than  Mto> 
souri,  and  other  dtles  in  Missouri  have 
access  to  the  same  sUte  resources.  (^ba*B 
experience  to  a  testament  to  the  fimdamen- 
tal    Importance    of    motivated,    innovative 
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went  into  effect.  Venezuelan  wire  rod 
exports  to  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, have  decreased  some  1.500  per- 
>v>nt.  s1nf><>  rrtmlne  under  the  VRA  Pro- 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  986.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial BssiBtance  to  facilitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  partnerships  between 
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"M  we  view  hardrtiipa  Van  Cuba  and  elM- 
vherel  on  the  evenlnc  news,  we  feel  we  in 
raral  Anettea  an  vietima."  Roedemeler  MOd 
in  a  reomt  nwierh  "DIsti  tmi  J  communities 
are  shown  thnwuhout  our  natkm  to  accept 
the  poature  of  rasignatioo  and  adopt  the 
phUnwiphy  of  there  is  nothing  we  can  do, 
f or  wc  are  so  small  and  unimportant'  The 
path  to  chance  is  difficult.  ...  We  are 
smaD. ...  we  cannot  do  everything,  but  we 
can  do  something." 

A  Ifusooii  Town  TlUT's  BooKcixG  Back 
(By  Bruce  Stokes) 

It  was  a  Monday  night  in  January,  and  a 
big  crowd  liad  turned  out  for  the  Cuba  Area 
Chamlier  of  Oommeroe's  annual  dinner.  A 
highlight  of  the  evening  came  when  Donald 
J.  Fucha,  a  dentist  who  is  a  former  president 
of  the  chamber  and  an  amateur  photogra- 
pher, showed  a  few  slides  of  the  new  busi- 
nesaes  that  have  flocked  to  Cuba,  Mo.,  in 
recent  months.  His  pictures  were  a  graphic 
chronology  of  the  economic  revival  of  a 
smalltown. 

The  sUde  show  "put  It  all  together,"  said 
DarreD  W.  Layman,  managing  partner  of  a 
local  accounting  Arm.  Kolb  Se  Layman.  "It 
made  us  realiie  how  much  had  been  accom- 
plished over  the  last  year.  You  could  see  the 
progress."  In  198S.  Cuba-populaUon  2,100— 
was  dying,  its  once-thriving  shoe  factories 
the  victim  of  foreign  competition.  But  com- 
munity leaders  refused  to  let  their  town 
become  another  casualty  competltlveneas  in 
the  worid  marke^Iaoe.  Through  ardent 
courting  of  Industry  and  dogged  pursuit  of 
govemmmt  granta  and  loans,  they  had  the 
patient  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

For  a  whUe,  the  long-term  prognosis  was 
unclear.  But  these  days.  It's  clear  that  Cuba 
has  bounced  bade  The  south-central  Mis- 
souri town  is  one  of  two  communities  re- 
cently singled  out  by  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Association  as  rural  economic  develop- 
ment success  stories. 

The  BaOey  Corp.,  which  fabricates  auto- 
mobile accessories,  has  (vened  a  plant  as 
scheduled,  but  instead  of  the  250  employees 
planned,  31S  are  on  the  payrolL  A  thorough- 
bred training  facility  and  equine  research 
center  has  been  bunt,  creating  46  Jobe.  And 
Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.  has  opened  a  discount 
outlet,  providing  M  Jobs. 

"We  can  see  the  multiplier  really  starting 
to  work  now."  said  W.  James  Bamett  Jr., 
president  of  Peoples  Bank.  In  19M,  his  bank 
made  $2.3  mOllon  in  loan  commitments, 
double  its  bualneas  in  1084;  last  year,  the 
bank's  asseta  grew  by  a  healthy  10  per  cent. 
The  local  newspaper  reported  that  Ite  adver- 
tising earnings  were  up  10  per  cent.  Real 
estate  agents  and  homebuOders  say  their 
business  is  booming.  "Over  all,  we  see  a 
better  business  climate,"  noted  accountant 
Layman,  "better  profltabUity,  increased 
sales,  increased  revenues,  no  matter  wheth- 
er in  industry  or  commerce." 

To  date,  the  success  has  not  undermined 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  community 
leaders  and  accommodation  toward  business 
that  helped  launch  Cuba's  revlvial.  Existing 
businesses  have  not  complained  about  the 
preferential  tax  and  utility  rates  paid  by 
newcomers.  And  dty  leaders  actively  helped 


ttdunt  an  effort  to  fonn  a  union  at  Bailey. 
Vearing  it  would  make  Cuba  (so  named,  it 
peems.  because  its  tum-of-the-oentury  set- 
tlers thought  "Cuba"  sounded  exotic)  less 
attractive  to  other  prospective  tndustriea 

Most  important,  Cuba,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Unh^erslty  of  Missouri  (RoUa).  has 
begim  a  training  program  that  will  enable 
high  school  dropouts  to  eventually  earn  col- 
lege degrees.  This  semester,  2S  workers  from 
Bailey  have  signed  up  for  courses  in  ac- 
counting, economics  and  BngHnh.  with  the 
company  picldng  up  most  of  the  tab.  "This 
summer,  we  hope  to  have  fifth-generation 
jwood  cutters  sitting  down  in  front  of  IBM 
personal  computers,"  said  Dennis  Roede- 
tneier,  president  of  the  local  Industrial  De- 
velopment Board. 

C^ba  is  still  hustling  for  new  business. 
Mid-West  Detention  Supply  (^.  will  open 
soon,  with  18  new  Jobs.  Associated  Dedgn 
Industries,  which  makes  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  furniture,  opens  in  the  spring 
with  IS  Jobe.  A  McDonald's  restaurant  is 

{•lanned,  which  could  employ  100  people, 
uU  and  part-time.  And  C^anadlan  Metallic 
Brake  Inc.,  a  manufacturer  of  brake  shoes 
for  trucks  and  heavy-duty  equipment,  will 
open  In  the  summer. 

Cuba's  successful  wooing  of  Canadian 
Brake  says  a  lot  about  Roedemeler's  deter- 
mination. Missouri  state  economic  develop- 
ment officials  given  up  on  the  company, 
convinced  It  had  been  lured  to  Arkansas  by 
more  attractive  investment  incentives.  Roe- 
demeler redoubled  his  efforts,  and  Cuba  will 
now  have  M  more  jobs. 

"To  a  lot  of  people  in  this  region,  we  are 
the  only  good  thing  going,  the  only  thing 
that  gives  people  hope,"  Roedemeler  said. 
•It's  going  to  be  tougher  in  the  future, 
through,  with  the  cutback  of  industrial  rev- 
enue bonds."  C^ba  had  used  these  bonds  ex- 
tensively, he  said,  but  these  bonds  exten- 
sively, he  said,  but  presumably  won't  in  the 
future  because  of  restrictions  included  in 
the  new  tax  law  Congress  approved  last 
^ear. 

As  Congress  and  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion began  weighing  conflicting  proposals  to 
fitber  relnvigorate  American  Industry  or 
protect  it  from  foreign  competition.  Cuba's 
experience  suggests  that,  with  a  little  help 
from  government,  communities  can  battle 
back  on  their  own  if  their  leaders  use  a  little 
pnaglnation.* 

I  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presl- 
ent,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  the  dlstin- 
tuished  Senator  from  Missouri.  Sena- 
tor Dantobth  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  Senator 
pRYOR  in  introducing  the  Rural  EInter- 
prise  Zone  Act  of  1987.  EInactment  of 
this  legislation  should  be  a  top  priori- 
iy  this  year  and  I  look  forward  to 
forking  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  making 
ihis  legislation  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  while  America's  coast- 
al States  have  been  enjoying  vigorous 
economic  prosperity  in  the  1980's.  the 
heartland  of  rural  America  has  en- 
dured a  prolonged  and  devastating 
economic  depression.  Last  year,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
tlelations,  which  I  chaired,  prepared  a 
report  cataloguing  the  devastating 
economic  plight  of  rural  America. 

The  report  found  that  net  farm  in- 
comes have  declined  by  64  percent  be- 
tween 1979  and  1983  and  farm  land 
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valute  had  fallen  by  more  than  30  per- 
cent] since  1981.  And  as  we  all  know. 
whe»  farm  incomes  decline,  main 
q)ending  falls.  Jobs  in  the  local 
com^aerclal  sector  dinppear,  and  in- 
comes in  that  sector  decline  as  well. 
Thai  is  the  reality  of  rural  America  in 
1987«  And  that  is  why  the  Rural  En- 
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Zone  Act  of  1987  is  so  impor- 


legislation  would  establish  46 
enterprise  sones  over  a  period  of 
These  zones  would  oavet  areas 
of  19s  than  50.000  people  and  would 
have  to  be  areas  with  high  unemploy- 
ment. To  attract  businesses  to  locate 
enterprise  zones,  the  Federal 
lent  would  provide  employers 
10-percent  tax  credit  for  in- 
enterprise  zone  employment 
itures.  In  addition,  gain  on  the 
or  exchange  of  qualified  zone 
property  would  be  deferred  as  long  as 
the  proceeds  are  reinvested  in  a  rural 
ente^rise  zone. 

Commercial  activities  could  be  im- 
dermltten  with  small  issue  industrial 
development  bonds,  and  current  law 
accelerated  depreciated  benefits  would 
be  allowed  for  activities  financed  by 
such  bonds.  Moreover.  States  would 
havetto  set  aside  5  percent  of  their  in- 
dustrial development  bond  volume  cap 
for  rural  enterprise  zone  issues. 
Mii  President,  the  States  will  have 
some  of  the  responsibility  for 
Federal  rural  enterprise  zones 
'.  This  legislation  requires  that 
and  \ocal  governments  make  in- 
commitments.  in  the  form  of 
taxes  for  zone  businesses,  in- 
services,  and  reduced  regula- 
tionif^  in  these  areas,  in  order  for  an 
area  to  qualify  for  designation  as  a 
Federal  enterprise  zone. 

I  a^  convinced  that  the  States  will 
do  their  part.  Indeed,  the  States  have 
le  way  in  developing  the  concept 
»rprise  zones.  Already,  there  are 
ites  that  have  initiated  State  en- 
zone  programs.  Now  it  is  up  to 
longress  to  do  its  part  to  help  re- 
a  vital  and  vibrant  rural  Amer- 


y  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
84.  A  bill  to  extend  the  filing 
for  reliquidation  of  certain  im- 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
EXTXRsioR  or  nuMO  muoD  roa 

IQUnATIOR  OP  CXRTAnf  IKFORT8 

BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
idng  legislation  today  to  extend 
>pll(»tion  deadline  for  the  re- 
ition  of  certain  entries  of  semi- 
condtictors. 
In  1983.  the  United  States  and  Ji«>an 
on  a  series  of  recommendations 
by  t^e  United  States^apan  Working 
Orotm  on  High  Technology  Industries, 
incliining  the  mutual  elimination  of 
impart  tariffs  on  certain  semiconduc- 
tors. Icongress  gave  the  President  au- 
thority to  proclaim  the  duty  eltmlna- 


Uon  as  part  of  the  Trade  and  Tariff 
Act  of  1984.  However,  one  tariff  item 
number  that  should  have  been  covered 
by  the  authority  was  omitted. 

In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  Con- 
gress corrected  the  omission,  making 
the  correcticm  retroactive  to  March  1. 
1985,  which  was  the  date  when  other 
semiconductors  became  duty-free 
under  the  original  legislation.  Import- 
ers were  given  90  days  to  apply  for  the 
reliquidation  of  earlier  entries  and 
thereby  receive  a  refund  for  duties 
paid. 

One  of  my  constituents.  Collmer 
Semiconductor.  Inc.  of  Dallas,  TX,  has 
brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that 
many  Importers  did  not  learn  about 
the  provision  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
until  after  the  filing  deadline.  Appar- 
ently, the  correction  went  largely  un- 
noticed, perhitfw  because  it  was  includ- 
ed in  a  tax  bill  rather  than  a  trade  bill. 
It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  has  been  frustrated, 
ttirough  a  sequence  of  technical  errors 
and  oversights. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  gives  importers  an  additional  90 
days  to  file  a  proper  request  with  the 
U.S.  CJustoms  Service  for  the  reliquida- 
tion of  entries  that  were  the  subject  of 
the  technical  correction. 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NiCKLES): 
S.  985.  A  bill  to  expand  coverage  of 
bilateral  steel  arrangements  to  include 
welded  steel  wire  fence  panels,  wire 
fabric,  and  welded  steel  wire  mesh;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

COVXBAOI  OP  BILATXRAL  8TKEL  ARRAlfCKKEHTS 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation,  together 
with  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma,  to 
expand  bilateral  steel  arrangements  to 
include  certain  additional  steel  prod- 
ucts not  presently  covered  by  the  ar- 
rangements. The  steel  products  we 
seek  to  add  to  the  steel  arrangements 
include  welded  steel  wire  fence  psoiels, 
wire  fabric,  and  welded  steel  wire 
mesh. 

The  U.S.  Government  negotiated 
the  steel  voluntary  restraint  arrange- 
ment program  as  an  alternative  to 
granting  relief  to  the  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry under  section  201  of  the  Trade 
Act.  Most  steel  products,  including 
most  of  the  carbon  steel  wire  products, 
were  covered  by  these  arrangements. 
Some  products,  however,  were  omitted 
from  the  arrangements.  Among  these 
omitted  products  were  welded  steel 
wire  fence  panel,  wire  fabric,  and 
welded  steel  wire  mesh. 

As  a  practical  result  of  the  steel 
VRA's.  many  foreign  steel  manufac- 
turers have  diverted  their  production 
into  such  products  as  fence  panels  and 
wire  mesh,  to  which  no  restraint 
agreements  apply.  Consequently,  for- 
eign exporta  to  the  United  States  of 
these  products  have  sky  rocketed  in 
the  few  years  since  the  VRA  Program 


went  into  effect.  Venezuelan  wire  rod 
exports  to  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, have  decreased  some  1.500  per- 
cent since  coming  under  the  VRA  Pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time,  Venezuelan 
wire  mesh  exports  to  the  United 
States,  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
VRA.  have  increased  some  1.200  per- 
cent during  the  same  period. 

The  effect  of  this  flood  of  diverted, 
noncovered  steel  products  into  the 
United  SUtes  has  been  devastating. 
0\ir  legislation  seeks  to  correct  this  in- 
equity by  modifying  the  steel  arrange- 
ments to  include  certain  steel  products 
that  have  been  especially  hard  hit. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  ad- 
ministration never  intended  to  exclude 
wire  mesh  products  from  the  arrange- 
ments at  the  time  they  were  negotiat- 
ed. Ambassador  Robert  lighthlzer,  of 
U.S.  Trade  Representatives,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  in  1985  that 
the  arrangements  "cover  all  steel 
products  except  those  already  under 
quota  as  a  result  of  the  1983  Specialty 
Steel  201  Action."  Our  legislation, 
therefore,  simply  seeks  to  plug  a  loop- 
hole that  was  never  intended. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  act  quickly  in  {4)proving  this  legisla- 
tion. If  we  are  going  to  have  an  effec- 
tive, balanced,  and  fair  voluntary  re- 
straint arrangement  program,  then  it 
is  imperative  that  Congress  take  the 
necessary  action  to  Insure  no  product 
categories  are  unintentionaUy  ex- 
cluded.* 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Bdr.  President,  when 
the  administration  negotiated  volun- 
tary steel  export  restraint  arrange- 
ments a  few  products  were  inadvert- 
ently excluded.  This  has  compounded 
the  problems  of  domestic  steel  produc- 
ers in  Oklahoma  and  many  other 
States. 

Products  listed  under  the  import 
belief  petition  filed  by  the  domestic 
steel  industry  were  included.  Unfortu- 
nately, provisions  for  addressing 
Import  problems  that  might  arise  due 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  few  products  are 
not  provided  for  in  the  arrangements. 
As  a  result,  we  have  witnessed  the  di- 
version of  productive  capacity  from 
foreign  mills  into  products  such  as 
welded  wire  products  which  are  not 
covered  under  the  steel  surangements. 
In  congressional  testimony  in 
March,  1985,  officials  from  the  office 
of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
stated  that  the  negotiated  steel  ar- 
rangements "cover  all  steel  products 
except  those  already  covered  under 
quota  as  a  result  of  the  1983  Specialty 
Steel  201  Action."  As  this  statement 
indicates,  the  exclusion  of  products 
such  as  welded  wire  products  was.  in 
fact,  unintentional. 

It  \&  my  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join 
in  support  of  this  legislation  to  correct 
an  inequity  that  has  existed  far  too 
long.* 


By  Mr.  BAUCU8: 
S.  986.  A  bai  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  facilitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  partnerships  between 
local  educational  agendei,  private 
businesses,  and  the  community  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  instruction,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


PASTimSHIP  POB  KXCKLLBICB  III  B>UCATIO> 
ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  help  stem 
the  decline  of  our  Nation's  competi- 
tiveness by  attacking  one  source  of  the 
problem:  the  quality  of  our  education 
system.  The  Partnerships  for  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Act  is  designed  to 
increase  cooperation  between  business, 
communities,  and  schools  through  the 
development  of  creative  academic  and 
v(X»,tional  partnerships. 

For  America  to  regain  its  competi- 
tive edge,  our  schools  (»nnot  remain 
isolated  institutions.  Competitiveness 
and  education  are  mutu^Qy  depend- 
ent. If  the  business  commimity  de- 
mands a  better  education  and  trained 
work  force,  then  business  must  Join 
hands  with  community  and  education 
leaders  in  a  cooperative  effort  to 
ensure  quality  education. 

The  partnership  concept  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Young  Commission, 
the  two  major  teacher  unions.  NEA 
and  AFT.  the  president  of  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation  for  Teaching,  Ernest 
Boyer.  and  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion. William  Beimett. 

Partnerships  between  schools  and 
business  can  provide  the  "missing 
link"  that  currently  exists  in  our  edu- 
cation system  today.  Partnerships  are.  . 
simply,  cooperative  exchange  of  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and  talent  between 
the  business  community  and  educa- 
tion. Partners  can  provide  donations 
of  computers  and  lab  equipment, 
tutors  and  internship  opportunities. 

Partnerships  can  be  cost-effective. 
Sch(x>ls  can  provide  the  teachers,  fa* 
cilities.  and  educational  equipment  for 
business  to  train  and  retrain  workers, 
an  advantage  for  T3S.  business  which 
currently  spends  $30  billion  a  year  on 
industry-based  education. 

Where  partnerships  programs  have 
developed,  the  results  have  been  swift 

and  encouraging.  

For  example,  in  Dallas.  TX.  hun- 
dreds of  employers  allow  their  workers 
to  spend  time  tutoring  young  students 
in  schooL  In  Seattle,  a  science  co-op 
program  at  a  local  hospital  provides  a 
training  ground  and  intern  experience 
for  high  school  biology  students.  IBM 
is  lending  100  employees  to  high 
schools  and  colleges  to  28  States  as 
temporary  facility  in  schools  serving 
minority  and  disadvantaged  youth. 

In  a  Massachuaett's  partnership  pro- 
gram, the  Cooperative  Federation  for 
Educational  Experiences.  100  out  of 
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ACT 

Mr.  TRIBLB.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Special  Pay  and 
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.J—    ^iA.a  - 


Schedule   described    pursuant    to   section 
5S16. 

"(3)  The  positions  referred  to  in  pars- 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsectlcm  are  positions 
paid  under— 


tion  (c)  of  this  section,  unless  such  position 
is  vacant  on  the  date  mi  which  the  exercise 
of  such  authority  terminates  or,  if  the  posi- 
tion is  then  filled  by  any  individual,  until 
the  beginning  of  any  break  in  the  service  of 


ployee  paid  at  a  rate  established  under  1 
tion  S303  of  this  Utle;  or 

"(C)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
to  any  other  employees  of  such  agency. 
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OUtOf  S^MOL 

BurincM  can  provide  on-the-job  ex- 
perience.  and  help  design  math  and 
adence  curricula  to  meet  woi^lace 
needs.  In  CaUfornia's  Silicon  VaUey. 
Bewlett-Padcard  hdped  form  "Penin- 
sula Academies"  to  target  at-risk  mi- 
nority students.  Of  the  students  in- 
v«dved  in  this  partnership,  83  percent 
were  placed  in  summer  Jobs  and  they 
improved  their  academic  performance 
significantly. 

In  my  h<mie  State.  Montana,  the 
Great  Falls  Environmental  Education 
Program  has  Just  been  selected  as  1  of 
the  top  10  in  the  Nation.  This  is  di- 
rectly attributed  to  the  school  dis- 
trict's Partnership  Program  with  State 
and  Federal  Oovemment  agencies 
with  environmental  Jurisdiction. 

My  Ull  is  designed  to  spread  these 
success  stories.  It  wiU  provide  $75  mll- 
li<m  in  seed  money  to  local  community 
councils  throui^  their  State  economic 
development  agencies.  The  councils.  In 
turn,  will  hire  partnership  managers 
to  initiate  partnership  programs,  re- 
cruit volunteers  and  organizations, 
and  coordinate  partner  activities. 

Our  economy  is  rapidly  changing.  In 
our  information  based  economy  facto- 
ry workers  increasingly  will  need  to  do 
more  than  perform  routine  mechani- 
cal tasks.  Today's  work  environment 
has  little  room  for  dropouts  and  illiter- 
ate adults.  Currently,  13  percent  of 
our  adult  population  is  Illiterate  and 
29  pocent  of  our  high  school  students 
dropout. 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  As- 
sessment of  Educational  Progress  ex- 
amined 11th  graders  writing  and  de- 
termined that  "fewer  than  one-fourth 
of  tested  students  performed  ade- 
quately on  writing  tasks  involving 
skills  reqiiired  for  success  in  academic 
studies,  business,  or  the  professions." 

Partnerships  have  proven  them- 
selves effective  in  raising  aciilevement 
levels,  lowering  dropout  rates,  and  In 
providing  career  Incentives.  They  are  a 
creative  means  of  encouraging  coop- 
eration and  support  betweox  business 
and  communities  for  public  education. 
It  is  in  the  self-interest  of  business  to 
"educate  the  educators"  about  the 
skills  necessary  for  success  In  the 
workplace. 

Partnerships  can  confront  the 
"rising  tide  of  mediocrity"  in  our  Na- 
tion's education  system.  They  can 
bridge  the  gap  between  school  and 
workplace  needs.* 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Waum): 
S.  987.  A  bin  to  improve  the  pay  and 
management  of  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 


PAT  Am  dvn.  sBvid  nipao' 

ACT 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introducing  the  Special  Pay  and 

Ivil   Service   Improvements   Act   of 

987.  This  legislation  Improves  the 
Oovemment's  ability  to  attract  and 

!tain  employees  and  also  calls  for  sig- 

^icant  Improvements  in  Federal  pro- 
and  benefits  for  workers  and  re- 
I  am  pleased  that  Representa- 

Ive  Frahk  Wolf  is  Introducing  similar 
ktion  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

:  We  face  serious  recruitment  and  re- 
ttentlon  problems  In  critical  positions, 
"these  shortages  jeopardize  agency 
^lisslons  and  impair  the  Crovemment's 
ability  to  provide  essential  services  and 
i|ieet  national  security  needs.  This  has 
had  adverse  consequences  for  employ- 
ee morale;  the  Federal  work  force  is 
beleaguered. 

We  must  act  promptly  to  Improve 
Working  conditions  for  Federal  em- 
I^loyees.  We  must  take  steps  to  im- 
^t>ve  the  Government's  ability  to  face 
tzie  critical  staffing  needs  which  have 
reached  frightening  proportions. 

The  legislation  I  offer  today  will 
itieet  these  concerns.  Title  I  of  this 
otieasure  reforms  the  Federal  Govem- 
ittent's  special  pay  rate  program.  Title 
n  provides  of  improvements  In  other 
Federal  employment  programs.  Final- 
ly, title  ni  meets  the  important 
health  care  needs  of  Federal  retirees. 

The  Federal  Goveminent  now  re- 
ctxiits  Individuals  for  many  hard-to-fill 
liositions  through  the  special  pay  rate 
I^xtgram.  This  program  allows  the 
Ifresident  to  increase  pay  for  positions 
#hen  pay  rates  in  the  private  sector 
are  identified  as  the  cause  of  recruit- 
ment and  retention  problems.  Despite 
the  good  intentions  of  this  program.  It 
fftlls  far  short  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  agencies. 

Title  I  of  my  legislation  enables 
agencies  to  correct  the  staffing  prob- 
lems quickly  and  effectively.  Special 
rate  authority  is  expedited,  expanded. 

id— once    approved— may    be    estab- 

led    above    the    current   statutory 

:imum.  Employees  may  also  qual- 

[y  for  bonuses  tied  to  service  agree- 
Eftents. 

Second,  this  title  directs  the  Office 
ojl  Personnel  Management  to  examine 
the  statutory  pay  systems  for  Federal 
oolice  and  formulate  an  equitable 
system  of  compensation. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  is  directed  to  address  the 
oirrent  pay  disparity  between  medical 
BJersonnel  at  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  those  employed  in  other 
areas  of  Federal  service. 
I  Title  n  includes  several  common- 
s^nse  provisions.  Necessary  corrections 
are  made  in  Senior  Executive  Service 
liws.  In  addition,  this  title  permits 
reasonable  allowances  for  employees 
sUtioned  at  remote  worksites,  in- 
creases in  the  uniform  allowance,  and 
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allowB  employees  the  <q»tlon  of  taking 
comp  ensatory  time  off  instead  of  over- 
time. 

Title  in  improves  Federal  health 
bene^ts.  This  title  ensures  that  retir- 
ees wUl  have  adequate  information  on 
health  care  benefits,  the  opportunity 
to  revise  their  health  Insurance  elec- 
id  requires  better  coordination 
the  Medicare  Program  and 
leral  Employees  Health  Bene- 
.  Additionally.  OPM  is  re- 
the  feasibility  of  es- 
a  new  "self  and  spouse"  en- 
option  for  health  program 
Ibers.  GAO  would  also  be  re- 
to  study  ways  to  improve  the 

benefits  program. 
President,  agencies  must  have 
the  hecessary  tools  to  meet  staffing 
needs.  Otherwise,  Oovemment  activi- 
ties suffer.  Moreover,  the  long-term  ef- 
fects on  our  current  personnel  woes 
couldlbe  even  worse.  The  willingness 
of  skflled  individuals  to  join  the  Feder- 
al Government  depends  in  large  part 
in  oui"  treatment  of  the  existing  work 
force  i  and  retirees.  We  must  ensure 
that  the  enu>loyment  "packiige"  en- 
ables the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
its  personnel  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  its  accompany- 
ing JBection-by-section  an^sis  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point. 

Thdre  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao,  as  follows: 

S.987 
Be  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
Ameriea  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SECnOM  1.  SHORT  TITLB. 

This  Act  m&y  be  cited  as  the  "Special  Pay 
and  Civil  Service  Improvements  Act  of 
1987". 

TlfLE  I— SPECIAL  PAY  AUTHOIUTY 

SEC   liti.  AirrBORnrv   relating  to   higher 

I  rates  OP  PAY 

(a)  IM  Okhkral.— Title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  strildng  out  section 
5303  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; 

"8  53034  Hlcber  minimam  rata 

"(aKH)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  when  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Peisonnel  Management  finds  that  re- 
cruiUnient  or  retention  of  well-quaUfied  indi- 
for  agency  positions  described  in 
)h  (3)  of  this  subsection  is  or  is 
become  significantly  handicapped 
of  any  condition  described  in  para- 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  the  Director 
may  establish,  for  one  or  more  areas  or  loca- 
tions where  the  condition  exists,  higher 
minimiim  rates  of  basic  pay.  The  Director 
may  ettabllsh  such  higher  mtnimiim  rates 
for  ont  or  more  grades  or  levels,  occupation- 
al groaps,  series,  or  classes,  or  subdivisions 
thereof,  and  may  make  corresponding  in- 
all  step  rates  of  the  pay  range  for 
each  ^rade  or  level  for  which  the  higher 
mlnlmiim  rates  are  so  established. 

"(2)  A  minimum  rate  established  for  any 
grade  pr  level  under  paragnmh  (1)  of  this 
subsection  may  not  exceed  the  rate  of  pay 
for  a  p  Dsition  under  level  V  of  the  Executive 


Schedule    described    pursuant    to   section 
6S16. 

"(3)  The  positions  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  ttiis  subsectlim  are  positions 
paid  under — 
"( A>  section  5S32  of  thto  UUe: 
"(B)  the  pay  scales  for  employees  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  under  chapter  73  of 
UUe  3S:  or 

"(C)  section  403  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980. 

"(4)  The  coiidltions  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1)  of  this  subsection  are  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  rates  of  pay  paid  Federal  Oov- 
emment employees  of  an  agency  In  posi- 
tions referred  to  in  such  paragraph  are 
lower  than  the  rates  of  pay  paid  Federal 
Oovemment  employees  in  similar  positions 
in  the  same  agency  or  other  agencies. 

"(B)  The  rates  of  pay  paid  Federal  Oov- 
emment employees  in  positions  referred  to 
in  such  paragraph  are  lower  than  the  rates 
of  pay  paid  employees  of  employers  other 
than  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  similar  po- 
sitions. 

"(C)  The  working  conditions  for  employ- 
ees in  positions  referred  to  in  such  para- 
graph are  undesirable. 

"(D)  The  positions  referred  to  in  such 
paragn4>h  are  in  a  remote  geographic  loca- 
tion. 

"(5)  In  making  findings  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall  con- 
sider the  number  of  employees  who  have 
applied  for  retirement  In  an  agency  or  will 
soon  be  eligible  to  apply  for  retirement,  at 
the  time  the  Director  is  making  findings 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  rate  of  turnover  in 
positions,  vacancies  in  positions,  the  length 
of  time  necessary  to  recruit  individuals  to 
fill  vacancies,  the  undesirable  nature  or  en- 
vironment of  the  work,  any  marked  decline 
in  the  quality  of  employee  applicants,  and 
any  other  information  the  Director  deter- 
mines appropriate. 

"(bKl)  The  head  of  an  agency  may  re- 
quest the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  to  establish  higher  rates  of 
basic  pay  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  any  positions  in  such  agency.  The 
Director  shall  transmit  to  the  head  of  the 
agency  a  response  to  such  request  within  45 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  head  of  an 
agency  transmits  the  request  to  the  Direc- 
tor. 

"(2)  Any  request  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  specify  the  period,  not 
to  exceed  2  years,  for  which  the  head  of  an 
agency  anticipates  that  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  necessary  to  mitigate  the  problem 
specified  In  the  request. 

■(c)  Any  exercise  of  authority  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may— 

"(1)  be  reviewed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  once  each 
year:  and 

"(2)  terminate  on  the  earlier  of— 
"(A)  the  last  day  of  the  period  specified  in 
the  request  for  such  exercise  of  authority 
made  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section:  or 
"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  makes  a 
written  determination  that  the  exercise  of 
such  authority  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
mitigate  the  problem  specified  in  such  noti- 
fication. 

"(d)  A  rate  of  pay  established  with  respect 
to  a  position  pursuant  to  the  authority 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
remain  in  effect  after  the  termination  of 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  under  subsec- 


% 


tion  (c)  of  this  section,  unless  such  position 
is  vacant  on  the  date  an  which  the  exercise 
of  such  authority  teiminates  or,  if  the  posi- 
tion is  then  filled  by  any  individual,  until 
the  beginning  of  any  break  in  the  service  of 
such  individual. 

"(e)  After  the  termination  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  higher  minimum  rate  of  basic  pay 
established  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  position,  the  rate  of 
tMsic  pay  payable  to  an  employee,  while 
serving  in  such  position  without  a  break  in 
service  in  such  position  (except  for  a  period 
of  leave  without  pay)  on  and  after  the  day 
before  the  date  of  such  termination,  may 
not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  such  termina- 
tion. 

"(fKl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  rates  of  basic  pay  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  revised,  within  the  limits  of  that 
subsection,  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  tCanagement.  Revisions  under 
this  paragraph  shall  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law. 

"(2)  If  the  rates  of  pay  under  the  General 
Schedule  are  Increased  pursuant  to  section 
5305  of  this  title  in  any  fiscal  year,  then,  not 
later  than  the  effective  date  of  the  increase 
in  such  rates,  each  rate  of  pay  In  effect  for  a 
position  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
on  September  30  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
shall  be  Increased  by  any  percentage  that  is 
not  less  than  the  overall  percentage  of  such 
increase  In  the  General  Schedule  rates  of 
pay.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  prohibits 
more  than  one  increase  in  such  rate  of  pay 
during  any  fiscal  year. 

"(g)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall  prescribe  procedures 
for  converting  positions  covered  by  the  pay 
rate  system  administered  under  this  section 
to  the  General  Schedule,  the  performance 
management  and  recognition  system  under 
chapter  54  of  this  tiUe,  the  Senior  Executive 
Service,  or  another  impropriate  pay  rate 
system. 
"8  S303a.  Periodic  increaact 


"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  each  Individual  who  Is  paid  a 
rate  established  under  section  5303  of  this 
UUe  and  who  has  not  reached  the  maximum 
rate  of  pay  for  the  grade  or  level  of  such  in- 
dividual's position  shall  be  advanced  in  pay 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  section 
5335  of  this  tiUe. 

•(b)  An  Individual  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  who  Is  serving  in  pay  rate  I,  2,  or  3 
shall  be  advanced  in  pay  successively  to  the 
next  higher  rate  within  the  pay  range  in- 
volved at  the  beginning  of  the  next  pay 
period  following  the  completion  of  such 
period  of  service,  not  to  exceed  52  calendar 

"(c)  The  head  of  an  agency  may  waive  the 
application  of  this  section  in  the  case  of — 

"(1)  any  group  of  employees  of  the  agency 
who  are  participating  in  a  demonstration 
project  under  chapter  47  of  this  tiUe;  or 

"(2)  any  other  group  of  employees  of  the 
agency,  as  determined  appropriate  by  the 
head  of  such  agency. 
"S  5303b.  Bonua  p^rmenU 

"(aXl)  Under  regulations  pre8cril)ed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  the  head  of  an  agency  may 
provide  for  recruitment  and  retention  bonus 
payments  imder  this  section— 

"(A)  to  employees  serving  in  positions  for 
which  the  minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  has 
been  established  under  section  5303  of  this 
tiUe: 

"(B)  to  employees  whose  responsibilities 
include  the  regular  supervision  of  any  em- 


ployee paid  at  a  rate  established  under 
tion  5303  of  this  UUe;  or 

"(C)  subject  to  the  apivoval  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Peraonnel  Management, 
to  any  other  employees  of  such  agency. 

"(2)  A  bonus  payment  under  this  section 
shall  be  equal  to  an  amount,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,  determined  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  making  such  payment. 

"(bKl)  A  payment  may  not  be  made  to  an 
Individual  under  this  section  unless  such  in- 
dividual has  entered  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  head  of  the  agency  employing  such  Indi- 
vidual which  provides  that— 

"(A)  such  individual  will  continue  In  the 
service  of  the  agency  for  a  period  of  time  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section: and 

"(B)  if  separated  (except  by  reason  of  a  re- 
duction in  force)  from  the  agency  before  the 
end  of  the  period  agreed  to,  such  individual 
will  repay  to  the  Government  any  amounts 
paid  to  such  Individual  under  this  section. 

"(2)    The    period    of    service    applicable 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may 
not— 
"(A)  be  less  than  6  months;  and 
"(B)  exceed  3  years. 

"(3)  If  an  individual  fails  to  repay  any 
amount  required  under  paragraph  (1KB)  of 
this  subsection,  such  amount  is  recoverable 
by  the  (jovemment  from  the  individual  or 
the  estate  of  such  individual  by— 

"(A)  setoff  against  accrued  pay,  compensa- 
tion, amount  of  retirement  credit,  or  other 
amount  due  the  individual  from  the  Oov- 
emment: and 

"(B)  any  other  method  provided  by  law 
for  the  recovery  of  amoimts  owed  to  the 
Government. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  may, 
under  the  regulations  Issued  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  waive  in  whole  or  In 
part  a  right  of  recovery  tmder  this  subsec- 
tion if  It  Is  shown  that  the  recovery  would 
be  against  equity  and  good  consdenoe  or 
against  the  public  interest. 

"(c)  The  full  amount  of  a  bonus  under 
this  section  shall  be  paid,  whether  in  a  lump 
sum  or  in  the  form  of  periodic  payments, 
before  the  end  of  the  period  of  service 
agreed  to  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  A  payment  under  this  section  is  not 
part  of  the  basic  pay  of  an  IndividuaL 


"8  S303c  Adraaces  of  pay 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, an  agency  head  may  provide  for  the 
advance  payment  of  basic  pay,  covering  not 
more  than  2  pay  periods,  to  any  individual 
who  is  newly  appointed  to  a  position  if  the 
rate  of  pay  for  such  position  Is  esUbllshed 
under  section  5303  of  this  tiUe. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  failure  to  repay  any 
amount  advanced  under  this  section,  such 
amount  may  be  recovered,  and  the  recovery 
of  such  amount  may  be  waived,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Is  provided  in  section  5303b(bK3) 
of  this  UUe. 
"8  53034.  Travel  and  tniuportsttoa  expencs  for 

new  appointees 

"The  head  of  an  agency  may  provide 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  under 
section  5723  of  this  title  to  a  new  appointee 
to  a  position  for  which  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  are  established  under  section  5303  of 
this  tiUe.". 

(b)  TxcHNiCAL  AMKHmaore.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
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ttam  rdktiac  to  aeetlfln  S303  and  Inaerting 
in  llai  theraof  ttw  f oUowlnr 


Order 


"SMIb.  Bonw  paymenu. 
"iMte.  AdvmneM  of  pay. 
"MOM.  Ttwiti  Mid  tniHportotion  expenaw 

for  new  oppointeee.". 
Ma  iMi.  arBOAL  AProomoDrr  AUTBocHY. 

(a)  IN  OBoaAL.— Subdiapter  I  of  chapter 
as  9t  tttte  S.  united  Statea  Code.  U  M»y»ty1^ 
toy  addtaw  at  the  end  the  following: 


"(a)  under  regulatkna  preacribed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Offloe  of  Peraonnel  Manace- 
ment.  the  bead  of  an  acency  may  make  ae- 
lecUona  and  appointmenta  on  an  expedited 
baalB  to  fOl  any  vacant  poaitlon  for  which 
the  mhilmMm  rate  of  boaic  pay  ia  eetab- 
Uahed  under  aeeUon  6303  of  thla  UUe. 

"(b)  The  reiulatlona  preacribed  imder  thla 
aectkn  may  taidude  prooedurea  under  which 
IndMduala  may  apply  to  an  agency  directly 
and  an  Indlvtdaal  may  be  aelected  for  ap- 
pointment  to  a  poaltkm  from  among  thoae 
ao  applying.". 

(b)  TBcnncAi,  AMKmnmT.— The  table  of 
aeetlana  for  chapter  33  of  UUe  5.  United 
Statea  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  after  the 
item  relating  to  aecUon  3338  the  following: 

"3339.  Appointment  procedures  in  areas 
with  recruitment  or  retenUcm 
protdems.". 

8K.  IIM.  BiaVICI  POLLOW1NG  nUfNING. 

(a)  In  OnoAi — Section  4108  of  UUe  S, 
United  Statea  Code,  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating Bubaectiona  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  as  subaec- 
tlona  (e).  (dX  and  (e).  reapecUvely.  and  by  in- 
aerting after  aubaection  (a)  the  following: 

"(bXl)  An  employee  aelected  for— 

"(A)  appointment  to  a  poaitton  for  which 
the  minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  is  estab- 
lished undo'  section  5303  of  this  title;  and 

"(B)  training  by,  in.  or  through  a  Qovem- 
ment  fadllty  under  this  chapter, 
shall  enter  into  a  written  agreement  (de- 
aofbed  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsecUon) 
with  the  Oovemment  before  the  appoint- 
ment and  aaalgnment  for  training  are  made. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  head  of  the  agency  wn^g  the  appoint- 
ment may  waive  the  requirement  for  a  writ- 
ten agreement  in  any  caae  if  an  agreement 
in  such  caae  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of 
such  agency  w  any  other  public  Interest. 

"(3)  A  written  agreement  entered  Into  by 
an  employee  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  include  provisions  which  re- 
quire such  employee— 

"(A)  to  continue  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
ployee's agency  after  the  end  of  the  employ- 
ee'a  training  period  for  at  least  3  times  the 
length  of  such  training  period  or  12  months. 
wbidiever  Is  greater,  unless  the  employee  is 
involuntarily  separated  from  the  service  of 
such  agency:  and 

"(B)  to  pay  to  the  Oovemment  the 
amount  of  the  additional  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Government  in  connecUon  with 
training  such  employee  if  the  employee  is 
separated  from  the  service  of  the  employ- 
ee's agency  before  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  the  employee  has  agreed  to  continue 
in  the  aervice  of  such  agency. 

Notwithatanding  the  preceding  sentence. 
the  head  of  auch  agency  may  waive  in  whole 
or  In  part  a  right  of  recovery  under  this 
paragraph  If  it  is  shown  that  the  recovery 
would  be  againat  eqiUty  and  good  conscience 
or  againat  the  public  Intereat. 
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["(3)  Thla  aubaection  appllea  with  reapeet 
tp  a  period  of  training  on^  if  such  training 
I  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  or  longer.". 

(b)  (ToHVOBimra  AmaumiiTa.— ( 1)  Subaec- 
t  on  (c)  of  aectkm  4108  of  title  5,  United 
(  tates  Code,  as  redesignated  by  subsecUon 
(I  i).  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  (bKl)"  after 
'Subsection  (aX3)". 

,  (3)  The  first  aentcnce  of  subsecUon  (d)  of 
spch  section,  aa  redealgnated  by  subsecUon 
(8>.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(k)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (c)". 
ape  iiat.  BLnoNATHm  op  ca-ii  thushold  for 

COTAIN  PAY  AITTHOUTY. 

jSecUon  5333(a)  of  UUe  5.  United  Stotes 
C  ode.  is  am«ided  by  striking  out  "in  08-11 
o  r  above"  in  the  second  sentence. 

a  DC  IIW.  BDiaAR  RATKS  OT  PAY  AMONG  LAW  EN- 
FOaCKMKNT  PUBONNKU 

'(a)  Ratks  or  Pat.— The  Director  of  the 

3!fice  of  Peraonnel  Management  should,  to 
e  greatest  degree  pracUcable.  prescribe 
tites  of  pay  for  law  enforcement  officers 
t|at- 

(1)  establish  similar  rates  of  pay  for  all 

14w  enforcement  officers  employed  in  simi- 

l4r  poslUons;  and 

!(2)   considers   the   degree   of   difficulty. 

r,  and  any  other  factor  the  Director 

tormines  appropriate. 

b)  DaruiiTioH.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
in,  the  term  "law  enforcement  officer" 

have  the  same  meaning  as  such  term  is 
ined  pursuant  to  section  8401(17)  of  UUe 
United  States  Code. 

c)  LnciTATiON.- Nothing  in  the  provisions 
of  this  secUon  may  be  construed  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  pay  of  any  law  enforcement  off i- 
c«r. 

SI  C  UM.  SIMILAR  RAnS  OF  PAY  AMONG  HEALTH 
CARE  PER80NNEU 

:a)  Rates  or  Pat.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  should,  to 
the  greatest  degree  practicable,  prescribe 
rates  of  pay  for  employees  of  the  Federal 
CSovemment  serving  in  health  c&re  positions 
siinilar  to  rates  of  pay  for  health  care  posi- 
tions to  which  chapter  73  of  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  applies. 

(b)  LufiTATioii.— Nothing  in  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  may  be  construed  to 
r^uce  the  rate  of  pay  of  any  person  de- 
scHbed  in  subsection  (a). 

SfC.  U«.  APPROPRUTIONS  LIMFTATION. 

trhe  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
tlfis  tlUe  and  the  amendments  made  by  tliis 
titte  shall  be  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriations 

ate.  lioe.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  UUe  shall 
take  effect  120  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
adtment  of  this  Act. 

sic  IIM.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENT. 

The  Comptroller  General- 

(1)  shall  monitor  the  implementation  of 
tile  amendments  made  by  ttiis  tiUe  to  deter- 
mine their  effectiveness  in  deaUng  with  re- 
ciiiitment  and  retention  problems  and  to 
identify  any  abuses  of  authority;  and 

(2)  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gitess  in  writing  with  respect  to  any  findings 
u4der  paragraph  (1). 
TITLE  11— MISCELLANEOUS  CIVIL  SERVICE 

AMENDIMENTS 

IMl.  RETIREMENT  CREDrr  FOR  LEAVE  WITH- 
OUT PAY. 

Civn.  Servicx  RrrnuMKirr  ahd  Dis- 
ABtLrrr  Ststxm.— Section  8332(f)  of  UUe  8, 
C^ted  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"y  employee  participating  in  the  Executive 
Egchange  Program  esUblished  by  Executive 
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after 


sac  I! 

(a) 


;newi 


13304.  dated  December  8, 1988," 
"aervlOe,"  In  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  FKmaAL  ESmpiatsm'  RgmsHBR 
Stbtkm.— The  last  sentence  of  seetkm 
8411(d>  of  Utie  5.  United  Stotes  Code  (as 
added  |by  section  101(a)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployeek'  Retirement  System  Act  of  1088 
(Public  Law  00-335;  100  Stot.  523)),  Is 
amended  by  striking  "Credit"  and  Inaerting 
in  lieuithereof  "Except  for  an  onployee  par- 
ticipating in  the  Executive  Exchange  Pro- 
gram Established  by  Executive  Order  12304. 
dated  peoember  5. 1088.  credit". 

SBC  IM.  THE  SENIOft  BXECUTIVB  SERVICE. 

(a)  RniovAi — Section  3502(b)  of  tiUe  5. 
Unitetl  States  Code,  is  amended— 

paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "or  (3)" 

h  (2)":  and 
inaerting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
paragraph: 
the  purpose  of  applying  parar 
1)  of  thla  subsection  to  any  career 
the  number  of  days  that  such 
awolntee  is  detailed  to  a  posiUon 
the  position  to  which  the  career 
is  assigned  shall  not  be  counted  in 
the  number  of  days  that  have 
since  an  appointment  referred  to  in 
,ph    (A)    or   (B)   of   such    para- 
graph^. 

(b)  {ftiimo  IifDrvmuAL  Sxhior  Exacuxrvx 
Pat.— Section  5383(a)  of  tiUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:  "Such  criteria  may  not 
Include  a  formal  or  Informal  classificaUon 
of  the  bosltion  at  a  particular  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  pay  leveL". 

(c)  P^BPORMAiicx  AwAROs.— Section  5384(a) 
of  tiUe;  S.  United  States  (^ode,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph:! 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  section  6383(b) 
of  thi4  UUe.  payment  of  a  performance 
award  under  this  section  and  an  award 
under  section  4S07  of  this  UUe  may  not  be 
restricted  on  the  basis  that  both  such 
awards  relate  to  the  same  performance 
period.  V. 

(d)  tTRAVB.      AHD      TRAM8PORTATIOII      EX- 

pensisj— Section  5724(a)  of  UUe  5.  United 
Stotes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(3)  upon  the  separation  of  a  career  ap- 
pointee (as  defined  in  section  3133(aK4)  of 
this  title),  the  travel  expenses  of  that  indi- 
vidual, the  tranqwrtotion  expenses  of  the 
immedktte  family  of  such  individual,  and 
the  ext)enses  of  moving  (including  trans- 
porting packing,  crating,  temporarily  stor- 
ing, draying,  and  unpacking)  the  household 
goods  af  such  individual  and  personal  ef- 
fects niot  in  excess  of  18.000  pounds  net 
weight,  to  the  place  where  the  individual 
wlU  retlde  (or.  if  the  individual  dies  before 
the  travel,  tranqwrtotion.  and  moving  is 
compleied.  to  the  place  where  the  family 
will  restde).  if  such  individual— 

"(i)  has  previously  been  transferred  in  the 
interest  of  the  Government  from  one  offi- 
cial station  or  agency  to  another  for  perma- 
nent duty  during  the  term  of  Oovemment 
employ  nent  of  such  individual;  and 

(ii)  1 1  eligible  to  receive  an  annuity  upon 
such  se  Daration  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chaptei  in  of  chapter  83  or  of  chapter  84  of 
this  title.". 

/ 


.  IMS.  EMPLOYES  ALLOWANOa 

(a)  R^roa  Woaxsm  Allowamcx.— Sec- 
tion 0043  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


•1f043.AilewaMC 


•■  Arty  at 


"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  6630  of  this 
UUe.  an  employee  of  an  Executive  depart- 
ment or  an  Independent  establlahment  who 
is  aasii^ted  to  duty,  except  temporary  duty, 
at  a  renwte  worksite  is  enUUed  to  receive  an 
allowance  under  this  section.  The  allowance 
payable  to  an  employee  under  this  section  is 
In  addition  to  pay  otherwise  payable  to  such 
employee. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall  preacribe  in  regula- 
tions the  amoimt  or  amounts  authorized  to 
be  paid  as  an  allowance  under  this  secUon 
and  the  sites,  areas,  and  groups  of  positions 
to  which  each  such  amount  applies. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'remote  worksite'  means  a  worksite 
that  is  so  r«note  from  the  nearest  estab- 
lished communities  or  suitable  places  of  res- 
idence as  to  require  an  appreciable  degree  of 
expenae.  hardship,  and  inconvenience,  ex- 
ceeding that  which  is  normally  encountered 
in  metropolitan  commuting,  for  an  employ- 
ee who  is  commuting  to  and  from  his  resi- 
dence and  such  worksite.". 

(b)  UnroRM  Aixowancx.— (IXA)  Section 
5901(a)  of  tiUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$125"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$400". 

(B)  Section  5002  of  tiUe  5.  United  Stotes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
<^  5002.  lam— t  bi  awzlBBm  uniforai  allowance 
"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  proviaions  of 
secUon  5001.  each  of  the  respective  maxi- 
mvun  uniform  allowances  for  the  respective 
categories  of  employees  to  whom  uniform 
allowances  are  paid  under  secUon  5001  of 
this  tiUe  shall  be  increased  by  the  percent- 
age increase  in  the  consumer  price  index  for 
July  of  the  year  In  which  the  detennlnation 
is  made  above  the  consumer  price  index  for 
July  of  the  preceding  year. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'consumer  price  index'  means  'price 
index'  as  defined  pursuant  to  section 
8331(15)  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  first  increase  in  pay  rates  made 
under  section  6002  of  title  5.  United  Stotes 
Code,  (as  amended  by  paragraph  (IXB)  of 
this  subsection)  shall  take  effect  on  October 
1. 1087. 

SEC  IXM.  USE  OF  COMPENSATORY  TIME  OFF. 

Section  5544  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "or  (if 
granted  tmder  subsection  (c)  of  this  section) 
compensatory  time"  after  "overtime  pay" 
each  place  it  appears;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  The  head  of  an  agency  may.  on  the 
request  of  an  employee  of  such  agency, 
grant  such  employee  compensatory  time  off 
from  his  scheduled  tour  of  duty  instead  of 
overtime  pay  for  an  equal  amount  of  time 
spent  in  Irregular  or  occasional  overtime 
work.". 

SBC  IMS.  JOB  PBRFOUIANCE:  APPRAISALS:  CON- 
SIDERATION FOR  WrmiN-GRADE  IN- 
CREASES. 
(a)  PRKPARATIOII  OP  PutrOKMAHCS  Apprais- 

Ai.a.-Section  4302(b)  of  UUe  5.  United 
Statea  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  in  a 
written  performance  appraisal."  after  "eval- 
uating" In  paragraph  (3). 


(b)  Withiii-Oradb  Incrbasbb.— (1)  Seetkm 
5335(a)  of  tiUe  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "as  determined  by 
the  head  of  the  agency."  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"determined  on  the  baaia  of  a  current  per- 
formance appraisaL". 

SBC  IMS.  APPBOPUA-nONB  LOnTATION. 

The  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
this  tiUe  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
UUe  shaU  be  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  In  appropriations 
Acts. 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH 
BENEFITS 

SEC  IMI.  ENTITLBMENT  OF  UNIFORM  PLAN  EN- 
ROLLEB8  TO  ENROLL  IN  OTHER 
HEALTH  BENEFITS  PLANS. 

(a)  Rbfbal.— The  Retired  Federal  Iteploy- 
eea  Health  Benefito  Act  (Public  Law  88-724; 
74  Stot  849)  is  repealed  effective  13  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  EHTiTLBMBirr  TO  Emoix.— (1)  Any 
person  enrolled  in  a  health  benefits  plan  ad- 
mlnistM«d  pursuant  to  the  Retired  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  is  entltied  to 
enroll  in  any  health  benefits  plan  adminis- 
tered pursuant  to  chapter  88  of  tiUe  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall— 

(A)  notify  each  person  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  the  enUUe- 
ment  provided  pursuant  to  such  paragraph; 
and 

(B)  provide  a  period  of  open  enrollment 
for  such  person  for  a  period  of  6  months  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Automatic  Enroujixrt  of  Cbrtaim 
Persons.- The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  shall  oiroll  any 
person  who— 

(1)  is  enroUed  in  a  health  benefits  plan  ad- 
ministered pursuant  to  the  Retired  Federal 
Employeea  Health  Bmefito  Act  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  does  not  enroll  in  a  health  benefito 
plan  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b), 


in  the  indemnity  benefits  plan  described 
under  secUon  8904(2)  of  UUe  5.  United 
Stotes  Code. 

(d)  Deposits  ih  the  Emplotxbs  Health 
BxHBPrrs  Fdro.— Any  money  remaining  In 
the  Retired  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  section  8  of 
the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Ben- 
efito Act.  after  paying  all  obligations  of  such 
Fund,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Employees 
Health  Benefito  Fund  established  pursuant 
to  section  8800  of  tiUe  5,  United  Stotes 
Code. 

(e)  AmamsTRATioH  bt  thx  Dirbctor  op 

THE  OFPICB  op  PBRaOmnL  MARACBMBirT.— (1) 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  administer  the  provisions 
of  this  section  to  provide  that— 

(A)  each  person  affected  by  this  section 
shall  receive  continuous  coverage  under  a 
health  benefito  plan: 

(B)  each  person  who  was  entitled  to  a  ben- 
efit under  a  health  benefito  plan  adminis- 
tered pursuant  to  the  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefito  Act  shall  be  enti- 
tled at  a  minifniim  to  the  same  benefit.  If 
such  person  is  enroUed  in  the  Indemnity 
benefit  plan  described  under  section  8804(2) 
of  tiUe  5.  United  States  Code;  and 

(C)  the  administration  of  all  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  are  conujleted  within  12 
months  after  the  dato  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 

nel  Management  may  enter  into  such  i 

menta  with  health  benefito  carrterB  under 
chapter  80  of  tiUe  5.  United  States  Code,  aa 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlakinB  of 
this  section. 

SEC    IMX.    RE-ENBOLLMKNT  BT   COTAPI   IMIO- 
rrANTS  IN  HEALTH  BBMlffllB  PLANS. 

(a)  IM  Gbbbbal.— Any  annuitant,  as  de- 
fined under  section  8001(3)  <tf  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  who  on  the  effective  date  of  re- 
tirement of  such  annuitant  waa  ellgllde  to 
continue  enrollment  in  a  health  benefito 
plan  under  section  80(»5(b)  of  such  title,  and 
who.  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Is 
not  enrolled  in  a  health  benefito  plan  ad- 
ministered pursuant  to  chapter  80  of  such 
title  may  re-enroll  to  any  such  plan  during 
the  period  of  open  enrollment  provided  pur- 
suant to  subsecUon  (bX2). 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shaU 
apply  to  any  annuitant  whose  effective  date 
of  retirement  occurred  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thla  Act. 

(b)  NOTIPICATIOII    AHS    OPBR    EHROLLMBirr 

Pbriod.- The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall— 

(1)  notify  all  persons  eligible  to  re-«m>ll 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  of 
such  eligibility;  uid 

(2)  provide  for  a  period  of  open  enroll- 
ment for  such  persons  for  a  period  of  0 
months  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act 

(c)  Rb-Ehrollmbht  Feb.— (1)  Any  annui- 
tant who  re-enrolls  In  a  health  benefito  plan 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(aKl)  shall  pay  a  re-enrollment  fee  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  pursuant  to  paragraith 
(2). 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Peraon- 
nel Management  shall  detormine  for  each 
azmuitant  who  re-enrolls  in  a  health  bene- 
fits plan  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (aXl)— 

(A)  the  class  of  Indlviduala  who  would  be 
affected  by  an  increase  in  premium  pay- 
mento  to  provide  for  coverage  to  such  annui- 
tant through  re-enrollmoit;  and 

(B)  a  re-enrollment  fee  to  be  paid  by  such 
annuitant  at  the  time  of  re-enrollment  to 
offset  such  anticipated  increase  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A). 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shaU  depoait  all  re-enroll- 
ment feea  paid  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2XB) 
In  the  Employeea  Health  Benefito  Fund  es- 
tabliahed  under  section  8000  of  title  5. 
United  Stotes  Code. 

(d)  AsMnrasTRATioH.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  may  enter 
into  such  agreemento  with  health  boieflto 
carriers  under  chapter  80  of  tiUe  5.  United 
Stotes  C^ode.  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

SEC  IMS.  DEFERRED  ANNUITAIfTS  ENROLUIBNT 
FOR  SBLP  ONLY  (X>VERAGB  FKMI 
SELF  AND  FAMILY  (»VEBAGE  IN  CER- 
TAIN CA8RS. 

Section  8805  of  tiUe  5.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Notwithatanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chai^,  a  person  mho  ia  enUUed  to  a 
deferred  annuity  under  chapter  83  or  84  of 
this  tiUe  or  any  other  retirement  system  for 
Federal  Oovenunent  employees,  and  la  cov- 
ered under  this  chapter  by  a  aelf  and  family 
enrollment  of  another  employee  or  annui- 
tant may  enroll  for  self  (mly  In  a  health 
benefito  plan  under  this  chapter,  if  such 
other  employee  or  annuitant  changes  such 
coverage  to  self  only.  The  annuitant  enti- 
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tlad  to  a  defored  annuity  may  not  enroll 
tut  adf  and  fBmlly  oovarage.". 

aC  USA  nPOBHATION  FOB  BMFLOYBB8  AND  AN- 
NORANn  TO  MABB  CBOICB8. 
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{"(A)    paj 
ainount  of 


pay   any   portion   of   the   unpaid 
the  claim  required  under  that 
plan;  and 
"(B)  notify  the  annuitant  of  the  amount 


April  9,  1987 

may  be  causing  recruitment  and  retention 
difficulties  such  aa:  pay  of  federal  and/or 
non-federal  employera,  undesirable  working 
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(c)  Allows  waiver  of  tills  within  grade 
systom  by  the  sgency  head  in  cases  were  an 
alternative     oeraonnel     svstem     or     other 


then  listing  persons  on  an  OPM  register 

which  may  take  up  to  six  months  to  clear). 

Asendes  must  adhere  to  the  same  tnnrit 


Vetorans'    Administration,    vrtilch    la    not 
available  to  all  other  federal  "««Hfa'#i  per- 
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ttod  to  a  defenad  umuity  may  not  enroO 
tot  idf  and  tmalOj  oovttaie.". 

■C  IIM.  IMPOBMATMN  POB  BIPLOYm  AND  AN- 
NUITAIfn  TO  MAKX  CHOiCBS. 

Swtian  mVKh)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  ia  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
attbeendtbereof: 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3>  by  strllilng  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  semlcolaa  and  "and":  and 

(X>  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"<4)  other  information  that  employees 
and  annuitants  need  in  order  to  make  an  in- 
formed enrollment  choice  Including  claim 
prnf»aslm  time  of  plans  offered  under  sec- 
tkm  SMS  (1).  (2).  and  (3).  and  any  other  in- 
formation that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  determines  may 
help  to  better  Inform  employees  and  annu- 
itants for  the  piupose  of  m*nng  guch 
choice.". 
BBC  isN.  RaqunsMBfr  op  cauueis  to  supply 

CBBTAIN  OtFORMATION. 

Section  SSKKb)  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  the 
semloolon  and  "and"  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ".  including  the 
time  required  to  process  claims  and  issue 
dalm  payments;": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
pniod  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
ookm  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  Justification  for  the  manner  that 
the  carriers  determine  medical  charge  levels 
to  be  usual,  customary,  or  reasonable.". 

8IC  llM.  8TVDY  AND  RSPOVT  BY  THK  DIRBCTOR 
OP  THB  rnnCB  OP  PmSONNEL  MAN- 
ACBMSNT. 

Within  ISO  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Fersnmel  Management  shaU  conduct  a 
study  and  report  to  Congress  on  the  f  easibU- 
ity  of  providing  an  enrollment  category  for 
an  individual  and  the  spouse  of  such  individ- 
ual only  (to  be  designated  as  "self  and 
spouse  only")  for  the  health  benefits  plans 
administered  pursuant  to  ch^ter  89  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

SBC.  IM7.  8BQUBNTIAL  PAYMENTS  OF  HEALTH 
BKNEFITB  POK  ANNVrrANTS. 

(a)  SmuaaiiAL  PATimrrs.— Chapter  89  of 
UUe  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  sectbm  8909  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

"•  89M«.  Sc^ucatlal  parawnU  of  Iwalth  benefiu 

for  aiuniitaaU 

"If  an  annuitant  is  covered  by  a  health 
benefits  plan  offered  by  a  carrier  under  this 
chapter  and  by  any  other  health  benefits 
plan  provided  In  an  Insurance  policy  or  con- 
tract, medical  or  hospital  service  agreement, 
membership  or  subacripUon  contract,  or 
similar  arrangement,  any  claim  for  the  pay- 
ment of  health  benefits  submitted  to  that 
carrier  by  or  on  behalf  of  that  annuitant 
shall  be  paid  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  carrier  shall— 

"(A)  make  any  payment  required  under 
the  plan  offered  by  that  carrier,  and 

"(B)  if  any  portion  of  the  claim  is  not  paid 
by  that  carrier,  forward  the  claim  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  other  health  benefiU 
plan  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
amount  paid  by  the  carrier  and  a  detailed 
description  of  the  items  covered  by  the  pay- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  administrator  of  the  other 
health  benef  iU  plan  shall— 
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"(A)   pay   any   porUon   of   the   unpaid 
afeount  of  the  claim  required  under  that 


["(B)  notify  the  annuitant  of  the  amount 
of  the  claim  paid  by  that  plan,  a  detailed  de- 
s^ripUon  of  the  items  covered  by  the  pay- 
i^ent.  and  any  unpaid  amount  of  the  claim 
f^r  which  the  annuitant  is  required  to  ar- 
payment  or  other  setUement.". 
b)  TKRincAL  Amendmkrt.— The  table  of 
tons  for  chapter  89  of  tiUe  5,  United 
.tea  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
tHe  item  relating  to  secUon  8909  the  f  ollow- 
ii^ 

"|909a.  Sequential  payments  of  health  ben- 
efits for  annuitants.". 

89C  IIM.  SUEVrVOB  ANNUrrV  BENEFITS. 

fa)  Rkductioh  or  AmnnTY  for  Sorvptor 
BKHiFiTg  MOT  RnaoACTivK.— <1)  Chapter  83 
o|  Utle  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 
(A)  in  subparagraph  (C>  of  paragraph  (5) 
o<8ecUon8339(J)  by- 
ID  striking  out  the  comma  and  all  that  fol- 
loiws  after  "9  months  after  the  date  of  the 
in  the  first  sentence  of  clause 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 
11)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
use  (U); 

iU)  striking  out  clause  (iii);  and 
iv)  redesignating  clause  (iv)  as  clause  (ill); 

IB)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  secUon  8339(k) 
1)  striking  out  "(1)"  in  subparagraph  (B): 
il)  striking  out  clause  (11)  of  subparagraph 
);and 

lUi)  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 
(2)  Chapter  84  of  UUe  5,  United  States 
Cade,  is  amended  by— 
JA)  striking  out  section  8418;  and 
IB)  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 8418  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
of  such  chapter, 
(b)  Study  and  Report  by  the  Comptrol- 
Oeneral.— Within   ISO  days  after  the 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Comp- 
^ller  General  shall  conduct  a  study  and 
jmit  a  report  to  Congress,  including  rec- 
lendations,  on  ways  to  maintain  the 
-term  value  of  survivor  annuities  admin- 
>red  pursuant  to  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  titie  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

j Bnx  Ahalysis 

piTLE  I-SPECIAL  PAY  AUTHORITY 
Sci.  1  in— Authority  Rdatlug  to  Hifher  Rata  of  Paj 
I  AMEND  SECTION  6303  OF  TTTLE  V 

<a)  Expands  the  pay  range  beyond  the 
CT«Tent  General  Schedule  grade  llmlUtions 
so  that  higher  salaries  can  be  established 
tat  Individuals  in  positions  which  are  or  are 
likely  to  become  significantly  handicapped 
in  recruiting  or  retaining  qualified  individ- 
uals to  perform  those  Jobs. 

The  range  may  be  expanded  to  accommo- 
date the  needs  of  the  problem  p<Niitlons. 
The  minimum  rate,  however,  may  not  be 
leas  than  the  minimum  rate  paid  by  the 
Ganeral  Schedule  for  this  grade  nor  can  the 
miximiim  rate  exceed  the  Executive  Level  V 
pa^r  cap. 

This  section  also  expands  the  factors 
wlllch  cause  hiring  and  retention  difficulties 
beyond  the  current  statutory  proviso.  Cvn- 
retktly,  a  loss  of  personnel  to  private  indtis- 
try  is  the  only  basis  on  which  a  special  pay 
rale  can  be  authorized.  This  limitation 
popes  a  particular  problem  because  many  of 
federal  public  service  Jobs  have  no  private 
se^r  counterpart  or  equivalent  (such  as 
police  officers  and  firefighters). 

to  correct  this  llmiUtion.  the  statute  is 
attended  to  include  other   factors   which 


may  bfe  causing  recruitment  and  retention 
difficulties  such  as:  pay  of  federal  and/or 
non-federal  employers,  undesirable  working 
condlUpns.  remote  geographic  location,  and 
other  factors  which  may  be  determined  in 
acoordince  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  President  taking  into  consideration  the 
turnover  rate  of  poaitions.  number  of  vacan- 
cies, hlrelag,  nature  of  the  worlc.  environ- 
ment, number  of  pending  retirement-eligible 
employees,  significant  decline  in  the  quality 
of  recrvlts  or  other  factors. 

Itea  the  OPM  approval  process 
iting  special  rate  requests.  In  recent 
ides  have  lost  prospective  Job 
Ltes  whUe  waiting  for  OPM  to  ap- 
special  rate  request.  Agencies  will 
submitlpay  rate  requests  in  accordance  with 
prescribed  regulations  and  OPM  must  re- 
spond to  the  application  in  writing  within 
45  daya  Approved  authority  will  be  in  effect 
for  two  years.  This  two  year  authority  may 
be  amtoded.  though,  particularly  If  after 
one  year,  the  recruiting  or  retention  prob- 
lems intensify.  Nothing  in  this  statute  pre- 
cludes an  agency  from  seeking  a  new  rate 
request  even  prior  to  the  expiration  of  a 
previously  m>proved  two-year  rate  author- 
ity. 

ivides  that  OPM  may  review  annual- 
rency's  special  pay  rate  program.  The 
ition  of  higher  rates  expires  at  the 
iwo  years  or  upon  OPM's  making  a 
determination  that  such  special 
no  longer  needed  to  deal  with  the 
lent  and  retention  problem. 
lows  pay-tn-person  provision.  If  an 
lal  covered  under  a  special  pay  rate 
;he  pay  associated  with  that  position 
does  not  remain  In  effect  if  the  agency's  spe- 
cial rate  authority  has  expired.  The  position 
will  r^ert  to  General  Schedule  grade 
status. 

(e)  Provides  that  special  rates  termination 
does  not  result  in  reduction.  Should  the  spe- 
cial rate  authority  expire,  an  individual's 
pay  Is  not  reduced  but  will  continue  in  ac- 
cordanoe  with  the  General  Schedule  levels 
as  long  as  that  person  is  in  that  special  rate 
positioii. 

(f)  Provides  an  annual  pay  increase  to  be 
available  and  to  amount  to  at  least  as  much 
as  the  general  pay  raise  approved  for  Gener- 
al Schedule  employees. 

Exanmle:  If,  on  October  1,  special  rate  em- 
ployeesTreceive  a  2  percent  raise,  but  on  the 
followiQg  January  1,  General  Schedule  em- 
ployees' receive  a  3  percent  raise,  then  the 
special  rate  employees  will  receive  an  addi- 
tional 1  percent  so  as  not  to  fall  behind  OS 
employees. 

(g)  Makes  provisions  for  OPM  to  prescribe 
transition  rules  for  employees  to  move  out 
of  the  special  pay  rate  program  since  the 
perioditi  step  increases  will  be  different  from 
the  normal  OS,  PMRS,  SES  or  other  pay 
system  step  increases. 

ADDS  NpW  SECTION- SECTION  5303A  PERIODIC 
j         INCREASES 

(a)  Provides  that  Special  Pay  Employees 
will  receive  periodic  step  increases  in  similar 
manner  to  General  Schedule  employees. 

(b)  Relaxes  initial  waiting  periods  to  allow 
for  rapid  advancement  through  the  grade 
during  the  first  three  steps  of  the  grade.  Au- 
thority is  granted  to  waive  the  minimum  re- 
quirement of  one  year  in  grade.  This  oppor- 
tunity for  quick  advancement  will  serve  as 
an  attractive  recruiting  tool  in  persuading 
top  quality  Job  candidates  to  choose  govern- 
ment service.  Administration  of  this  author- 
ity muft  provide  mechanisms  to  protect 
against  favoritism. 
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(c)  Allows  waiver  of  this  within  grade 
sy^m  by  the  agency  head  in  cases  were  an 
alternative  personnel  system  or  other 
within  grade  system  is  in  place. 

EBTABUSHBS  HEW  SECTION- SECTION  SSOSS— 
BONUS  PAYMENTS 

(a)  Establishes  recruitment  and  retention 
bonuses  (not  to  exceed  $10,000)  to  provide 
incentives  for  individuals  to  choose  federal 
service.  Incentives  for  senior  t>er8onnel  to 
stay  with  the  federal  government,  and  In- 
centives for  individuals  to  take  supervisory 
positions. 

(b)  Provides  time  in-service  agreements 
designed  as  recruitment  and  retention  bo- 
nuses to  attract  and  keep  valuable  employ- 
ees. Receipt  of  a  bonus  represents  a  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  remain 
in  government  service  for  a  certain  specified 
period  to  be  determined  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  agency.  Such  service  agree- 
ments can  not  require  more  than  3  years 
and  should  outline  what  will  happen  should 
the  individual  depart  before  completing  the 
service  agreement.  Any  bonus  requires  at 
least  a  6  month  commitment  to  continued 
service. 

If  an  individual  receives  a  bonus,  commits 
to  a  time  agreement  and  then  separates 
from  government  service,  the  remaining 
time  and  corresponding  amount  of  the 
bonus  relative  to  that  period  should  be 
repaid  to  the  government  unless  waived  by 
the  agency  head.  Individuals  who  are  invol- 
untarily separated  from  government  service 
by  reason  of  a  reductlon-in-force  will  not  be 
required  to  return  any  bonus  amounts  for 
time  unserved. 

(c)  Provides  that  bonues  shall  be  paid 
before  the  end  of  the  service  agreement 
whether  distributed  in  a  lump  sum  fashion 
or  over  the  course  of  the  service  agreement. 
Although  service  agreements  may  vary,  it  is 
not  the  intend  of  the  legislation  to  hold 
such  bonuses  until  the  end  of  a  service 
agreement.  Portions  should  be  paid  at  ap- 
propriate intervals  prior  to  completion  of 
the  service  agreement. 

(d)  Provides  that  bonuses  are  not  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  an  individual's  basic  pay. 

ESTABLISHES  NEW  SECTION— SECTION  6303C— 
ADVANCES  OF  PAY 

(a)  Provides  for  the  advancement  of  basic 
pay  up  to  two  pay  periods  for  individuals 
who  are  Just  starting  out  in  civil  service  and 
are  hired  under  the  Special  Pay  Rate  au- 
thority. Recent  college  graduates  comprise  a 
significant  portion  of  special  rate-type  occu- 
pation recruits.  These  individuals  frequent- 
ly do  not  have  the  funds  for  making  a  secu- 
rity deposit  on  housing  or  for  securing  a 
means  of  transportation.  This  pay  advance- 
ment authority  allows  more  financial  flexi- 
bility for  employees  who  are  Just  getting  es- 
tablished. 

(b)  Requires  repayment. 

ESTABUSRES     NEW     SECTION— SECTION     5303- 
TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  EXPENSES  FOR 

NEW  APPOINTEES 

(a)  Authorizes  the  agency  head  to  pay 
travel  and  traitsportatlon  expenses,  as 
deemed  appropriate,  for  newly  hired  em- 
ployees appointed  to  special  pay  rate  posi- 
tions. This  is  a  common  private  sector 
option  and  will  assist  agencies  In  attracting 
Job  candidates  when  recruiting  at  colleges 
and  Institutions  a  great  distance  from  the 
federal  installation. 

sec  ll«.  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  AUTHORITY 

(a)  Amends  Section  3329  of  Title  V  to  pro- 
vide direct-hire  authority  to  agencies  for  the 
hiring  of  recruited  candidates  (rather  than 
the  current  practice  of  recruiting  talent  and 


then  listing  persons  on  an  OPM  register 
which  may  take  up  to  six  months  to  clear). 

Agencies  must  adhere  to  the  same  merit 
system  prlndplea,  EBO  standards  and  other 
regulatlMis  which  govern  hiring  procedures 
in  the  federal  government.  Additionally,  by 
definition,  special  rates  are  applied  when 
positions  cannot  be  filled.  This  direct  hire 
authority  may  not  be  used  to  hire  Individ- 
uals over  qualified  employees  already  In- 
house. 

(b)  Directs  OPM  to  prescribe  regulations 
by  which  individuals  may  apply  direcUy  to 
an  agency  for  appointment  to  a  poeition  for 
which  this  Act  applies. 

SBC  11*3.  SERVICE  POLLOWING  TRAINING 

(a)  Recognizing  that,  in  recent  years,  the 
government  has  become  a  "training  ground" 
for  the  private  sector— a  place  where  indi- 
viduals can  get  "hand-on"  training  early  in 
their  careers  which  is  highly  marketable  in 
the  private  sector.  It  is  necessary  to  Ue  some 
sort  of  service  agreement  for  training  pro- 
vided at  the  government's  expense.  One  of 
the  reasons  that  positions  under  special  rate 
authority  are  classified  as  such  and  are  hard 
to  keep  filled  is  because  of  the  desirable 
training  associated  with  those  Jobs. 

(b)  Links  training  of  four  weeks  or  longer 
to  a  service  agreement  of  at  least  three 
times  the  length  of  the  training  or  one  year, 
whichever  is  longer.  This  should  help 
reduce  turnover  in  these  positions.  This  ap- 
plies to  recruits  to  federal  service  under  the 
special  pay  rate  authority  and  does  not 
apply  to  training  which  is  required  annually 
for  an  individual  to  remain  proficient  in  per- 
forming the  Job. 

These  service  agreements  are  more  strin- 
gent than  those  required  of  other  federal 
employees  for  several  reasons:  1)  the  pay  as- 
sociated with  these  positions  is  higher,  2) 
the  nature  of  the  training  makes  these  pay 
slots  a  particular  target  of  private  sector 
employers  thus  directly  contributing  to  the 
classification  of  these  positions  as  special 
pay  rate  essential;  and  3)  the  combination 
of  costs  associated  with  the  salaries,  train- 
ing and  recruiting  make  turnover  within  the 
same  fiscal  year  a  financial  hardship  on  the 
employing  agency. 

SEC  IIM.  ELIMINATION  OF  GS-ll  THRESHOLD  FOR 
CERTAIN  PAY  AUTHORTTY. 

(a)  Eliminates  the  ciurent  prohibition 
against  granting  an  initial  entry  salary 
above  step  one  of  the  grade— a  permission 
only  granted  at  grades  GS-ll  and  higher. 

SEC    IIW.    ESTABLISH    PARTTY    AMONG   LAW    EN- 
FORCEMENT PERSONNEL. 

(a)  Directs  OPM.  through  this  Act,  to 
bring  parity  or  some  sense  of  equity  be- 
tween law  enforcement  personnel  within  a 
certain  geographic  regloiL  Existing  statuto- 
ry police  pay  systems  makes  parity  difficult; 
however,  this  section  gives  OPM  the  author- 
ity to  set  law  enforcement  officers'  pay  at 
comparable  levels  based  on  difficulty, 
danger,  or  other  iM^proprlate  criteria  with- 
out reducing  existing  salary  levels. 

In  the  Washington,  DC  area  there  are  at 
least  ten  distinct  police  forces— the  corre- 
sponding salaries  of  which  are  set  without 
regard  to  each  other.  This  section  directs 
OPM  to  deal  with  these  inequities  between 
police  pay  systems  by  using  the  special  rate 
authority  to  make  needed  adjustments.  This 
should  cut  down  on  adverse  selection  and 
turnover  of  law  enforcement  personnel  be- 
tween agencies. 

SEC    not.    ESTABUSH    PARITY    AMONG    HEALTH 
CARE  PERSONNEU 

(a)  Directs  OPM  to  deal  with  the  pay 
problems  created  by  separate  statutory  pay 
systems  granted  medical  personnel  at  the 


Veterans'  Administration,  which  Is  not 
available  to  all  other  federal  medical  per- 
sonnel. Statutory  pay  systems  throutfXNit 
the  government  contribute  to  advose  selec- 
tion betwem  federal  agencies  wha«  a  lucra- 
tive pay  system  may  exist  at  one  agency,  but 
is  not  in  effect  at  the  agency  across  the 
street. 

In  recent  years,  medical  personnel  in  the 
federal  government  (particularly  civilian 
health  caie  personnel  stationed  In  military 
medical  facilities)  have  been  turning  over  at 
record  rates.  In  1986,  the  Natkmal  Institutes 
of  Health  was  forced  to  shut  down  SO  beds 
in  the  cancer  research  ward  because  of  a 
severe  shortage  of  nurses.  One  contributing 
factor  to  this  turnover  rate  is  attributed  to 
the  disparities  in  salary  rates  of  these  indi- 
viduals as  compared  to  their  counterparts 
wltlUn  the  Veterans  Administration.  This 
provision  gives  OPM  the  auttiority  to  estab- 
lish health  care  personnel  pay  rates  at  com- 
petitive levels  with  the  VA  so  as  to  minimta* 
the  costs  associated  with  high  turnover. 

SEC  llt7.  APPROPRIATIONS  UMfTATION. 

(a)  Provides  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  funded  from  existing  appropria- 
tions. 

SEC  11 18.  EFFECnVE  DATE. 

(a)  Provides  that  Special  Pay  Rate  author- 
ity will  take  effect  120  days  after  enact- 
ment. 

SEC  lIM.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENT. 

Directs  GAO  to  monitor  the  special  pay 
rate  program  to  determine  whether  It  Is  ad- 
dres^ng  recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
lems, to  identify  any  abuses  of  this  author- 
ity, and  to  make  an  annual  report  of  Its 
findings  to  Congress. 

TITLE  U— MISCELLANEOUS  CIVIL 
SERVIC:E  AMENDICENTS 

SEC  IMl.  RETIREMENT  CREDfr  FOR  LEAVE  WfTH- 
OUT  PAY. 

(a)  Authorizes  those  federal  employees 
who  participate  in  the  President's  Executive 
Exchange  Program  to  earn  retirement 
credit  during  the  entire  one  year  period 
they  are  In  the  exchange  program.  Under 
the  exchange  program.  Individuals  go  on 
"leave  without  pay"  status  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  however,  current  law  prohib- 
its the  earning  of  retirement  credit  for  any 
period  on  leave  without  pay  in  excess  of  six 
months  In  any  calendar  year.  Employees 
lose  three  months  retirement  credit  while 
participating  in  this  ptogram.  This  provi- 
sion will  correct  discrepancies  between  fiscal 
year  and  calendar  year  requirements. 

SEC  1Z«L  THE  SENIOR  EXE(nmVE  SERVICE. 

(a)  Prevents  circumvention  of  the  "120- 
Day  Get-Acquainted  Period."  Current  law 
prohibits  a  reassignment  of  Senior  Execu- 
tives during  their  first  120  days  under  a  new 
politically  appointed  supervisor.  Some  agen- 
cies have  gotten  around  this  restriction  by 
detailing  executives  to  other  positions  aiul 
then  reassigning  them  at  the  end  of  the  130 
days  without  giving  the  career  executive  the 
opportunity  to  "get  acquainted"  with  his  or 
her  new  supervisor.  This  correction  will 
eliminate  this  "end  run"  around  this  "get 
acquainted"  period  and  require  that  the  120 
days  be  spent  under  the  supervision  of  the 
new  political  supervisor. 

(b)  Sets  individual  SBB  pay.  This  correc- 
tion will  protect  the  "rank-in-person"  provi- 
sions established  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Senior  Executive  corps  and  would  prohibit 
agencies  from  establishing  SES  pay  levels 
based  on  the  position  rather  than  perform- 
ance as  required  under  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978. 
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(e)  Oaneeti  pstformanoe  awards  system. 
Currently,  aentor  Bxecutiws  an  prohibited 
from  laceifliM  a  Rank  Award  and  a  Per- 
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field.  Based  on  last  year's  findings,  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
reflects  what  we  believe  to  be  an  im- 


reasonable  charges;  supplemental  cov- 
erage which  Is  no  supplement;  these 
are  Just  some  of  the  things  retirees 


securities,  moneys,  fraudulent  State 
tax  stamps,  or  articles  used  in  counter- 
feiting; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
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(e)  Oometi  pwfonnanoe  a«iitl>  mtem. 
CnmBtly.  floilar  BKecutivn  an  prohibited 
i«w<»lm  •  Rank  Award  and  a  Per- 
I  BooiM  In  Um  ame  flacal  year.  Be- 
nrf  in  maktaic  meb  awards 
the  year  and  beoauae  PreaidenUal 
Awardi  are  treqaently  given  late  in 
tbe  year,  tbla  i^atcm  baa  defeated  the  orid- 
nal  taiUnt  of  reoomWnc  hich-perf  orming 
eiecuUtea.  Tbla  provialon  wID  correct  thia 
OQafUet  of  awaida. 

(d)  AUowa  trnni  and  tranvortatlon  relm- 
Uuaauwnt  for  the  laat  oMfve  borne  of  Senior 
Kxeeottvca  wbo  have  been  required  to  relo- 
cate durlnc  their  gmremment  service.  Cur- 
rently military  and  Ftoeicn  Service  peraon- 
nd  wbo  are  relocated  by  the  government 
durlnc  their  government  service  are  relm- 
buraed,  upon  retirement,  for  the  costs  of 
their  last  move  home. 

One  stiptilatinn  in  belnc  hired  into  the 
dite  aenior  ezecuttvea  corps  is  the  under- 
standing that  su^  executives  will  move 
when  directed  by  the  government  or  face 
n«iT"*'*  removal  if  they  do  not  accept  the 
reassignment.  Many  agencies  bave  also  cited 
tbla  lack  of  "last  move  home"  reimbursabi- 
Uty  as  a  reason  for  being  unable  to  recruit 
high  level,  near^etirement  age  SESers  to 
take  a  top  assignment  at  an  out  of  town  lo- 
cation. Tbls  provision  allows  Senior  Execu- 
tives wbo  bave  been  directed  to  relocate 
their  ctvU  service  careers,  and  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  a  federal  annuity,  to  have  the  "last 
move  home"  reimbursed. 


lALLOWANCn. 

(a)  Removes  the  current  statutory  limita- 
tion of  $10/diy  aDowanoe  for  employees  sta- 
tioned at  remote  worksites.  This  |10/day  al- 
lowanee  was  passfrt  in  1M0  and  has  not 
been  changed  since.  Clearly  it  is  inadequate 
and  contrllMtes  to  the  high  turnover  rate 
among  individuals  who  are  already  Incon- 
venienced by  remoteness  of  their  employ- 
ment. 

A  specific  example  in  California  illustrates 
this  problem.  Employees  on  the  Navy's  San 
Nichobw  Island  in  the  Pacific  must  take  a 
plane  on  Monday  morning  from  Pt.  Magu. 
California,  to  the  island  and  are  not  able  to 
return  untQ  Friday  afternoon.  For  this  they 
receive  $10/day  above  their  salary.  This  sec- 
tion seeks  to  eliminate  the  inequitable  al- 
lowance rate  and  provide  more  flexibility  In 
the  statute  to  reflect  eccmomlc  dianges. 

(b)  Removes  the  ao-year  old  statutory  al- 
lowance limit  of  I13S  allowance  for  uni- 
forms required  as  part  of  federal  employ- 
ment In  certain  positions.  Because  uniforms 
run  far  in  excess  of  this  amount,  an  agency 
should  fully  reimburse  an  employee  for  the 
cost  of  uniforms.  It  is  recognised,  however, 
that  wfciwf  mich  cost  coverage  a  mandato- 
ry government  expense  would  cause  vendors 
to  significantly  increase  their  charges  for 
such  uniforms.  To  allo^  agencies  to  more 
HMfeasftiHy  negotiate  competitive  prices, 
the  statute  is  changed  to  reflect  that  the 
government  win  pay  $400  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  uniform. 


aTOBrTmopr. 

(a)  Allows  employeea  the  option  of  taking 
compensatory  time  off  instead  of  overtime 
If  they  prefer. 

!  AFPIABAlft  CON- 
4nOM  POB  WmUN  GBADK  IN- 

(a)  Revises  current  law  to  show  that  per- 
formance appraisals  must  be  reoHded  in 
writing,  and  that  an  acceptable  level  of  com- 
petence is  decided  by  such  written  perform- 
ance appraisal  rather  than  by  the  head  of 
the  agency. 


TrnJB  m— RETIREE  BENEFITS 

or    ONIPOail     PLAN 
TO   INBOU.   IN 


la)  Repeals  the  Retired  Federal  Employ- 
eet  Health  Benefits  Act  enacted  in  1»5». 
Ci^  servants  who  retired  before  IMO  are 
oorered  by  the  Uniform  Health  Plan  carried 
by!  Aetna.  This  plan  is  not  as  comprehensive 
as|  the  Federal  Employee  Health  Benefit 
Pifagram  (FEHBP)  which  covers  federal  em- 
plf  yeea  and  retirees  since  1060.  This  legisla- 
U^iwould  bring  those  annuitants  under  the 
FhHBP. 

4b)  Entitles  pre-1960  annuitants  to  enroll 
in  the  FEHBP  in  the  plan  of  their  choosing, 
aoU  directs  OPM  to  notify  each  retiree  cov- 
ered under  the  old  Uniform  Health  Flan  of 
this  choice. 

Oc)  Enrolls  automatically  those  annuitants 
who  did  not  make  a  FEHBP  decision  in  a 
p^  similar  to  the  Uniform  Health  Plan  in 
w^h  they  were  previously  eiuoUed  prior  to 
pagsage  of  this  Act. 

(dXe)  Outlines  the  necessary  admlnistra- 
tiwe  procedures  and  regulations  required  of 
OFM. 
at.  UM.  WM-Ksmaujairt  bt  gebtain  annui- 

TANn  IN  HBAL1H  BBNIPRB  PLANa 


SIC  IS 


months 

sibillty 

of 


te)  Allows  a  second  chance  for  current  re- 
tirees to  elect  coverage  under  the  Federal 
Employee  Health  Benefits  Program.  Retlr- 
eet  must  bave  been  covered  by  the  FEHBP 
for  at  least  five  years  during  their  active 
government  service. 

<jb)  Directs  OPM  to  notify  such  annuitants 
of  this  opportunity  to  re-elect  coverage  and 
provides  that  OPM  shall  hold  an  open 
season  of  six  months  to  give  ample  time  for 
annuitants  to  elect  coverage. 

Cc)  Provides  the  Director  of  OPM  with  au- 
thority to  enter  into  agreements  with 
health  benefits  carriers  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  these  annuitants.  With  less  than 
five  percent  of  all  annuitants  having  failed 
to  elect  coverage  at  retirement,  the  niunber 
of  individuals  eligible  to  revisit  this  decision 
will  t>e  quite  smalL  To  prevent  any  sort  of 
premium  Increase  for  other  health  benefits 
subscribers,  OPM  is  authorized  to  charge  a 
p«ialty  fee,  or  additional  premium  for  this 
b^ieflt. 

8K.  ISet.  DBFERSED  ANNUfTANTS  BNBOLLMENT 
FOR  SELF  ONLY  COVERAGB  FROM 
SELF  AND  FAMILY  COVERAGE  IN  CER- 
TAIN CASES. 

low  retirees  who  are  eligible  for  a  de- 
ferred annuity  and  are  married  to  an  aimul- 
t^t  who  is  currently  covered  under  a 
FtHBP  "Self  ar>d  Family  enrollment"  to  be 
cojtrered  by  the  FEHBP  on  a  Self  Only  plan 
aa(  long  as  the  spouse  also  opts  for  a  Self 
Otily  plan.  Two  "self  only"  plans  are  less  ex- 
pulsive to  the  annuitant  and  to  the  govern- 
ment than  one  "Self  and  Family"  enroll- 
ment. 

SriC.  ISS4.  INFORMATION  FOR  EMPLOYEES  AND  AN- 
,  NUHANTS  TO  MAKE  CHOICB& 

pirects  OPM  to  provide  more  information 
to  subcribers  on  the  performance  records  of 
each  carrier  including  the  average  amount 
ot  time  it  takes  a  carrier  to  process  a  sub- 
scriber's claim.  This  provision  is  included  so 
that  subscribers  can  make  informed  enroll- 
ment choices. 

Sda  ISW.  RBQUIREIlENr  OF  CARRIERS  TO  SUPPLY 
CERTAIN  INFORMATION. 

[directs  health  benefits  carriers  to  Include 
in  formation  In  their  benefits  brochures  on 
the  amount  of  time  It  takes  to  process  a  sub- 
scriber's claim  and  information  on  what  Jus- 
tifications are  used  to  determine  "ustial,  cus- 
t<viiary,  or  reasonable"  expenses. 
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STUDY  AND  REPORT  BY  THE  DiRKTOR 
OPTHBOmCEOF  PERSONNEL  MAN- 
AGEMBNT. 

Direclb  OPM  to  conduct  a  study  within  six 

I  after  paaage  of  this  Act  on  the  f ea* 

knd  cost  ef f eeUveneas  or  desirability 

off«ing  a  third  enrollment  status  for 

subacrlbera.  Currently,  federal  em- 

I  and  retirees  can  choose  l>etween  two 

categories:  "Self  only"  or  "Self  and  family". 

Traditionally,  it  was  believed  that  a  self 

and  spcuae  option  would  cause  adverse  se- 

and  subsequent  higher  premiums 

older  employees  and   retirees  were 

Utely  to  choose  this  option.  As  the 


lection 
since 
more 

worlLf oibe  has  changed  and  more  young  cou- 
ples are  delaying  the  start  of  a  family,  this 
category  may  be  a  realistic  option  with  cost 
benefits  for  the  government  as  welL 

SEC  ll4.  SEQUENTIAL  PAYMENTS  OF  HEALTH 
BENBFITB  FOR  ANNUfTANTS. 

for  coordination  of  Medicare  and 
I  which  are  Imth  administered  by  the 
I  government.  The  primary  carrier 
able  to  forward  a  benefits  claim 
directly  to  the  secondary  carrier 
It  returns  to  the  annuitant  or  em- 
ployee. JThis  wUl  cut  down  on  unnecessary 
paperwork  and  accounting  on  the  part  of 
both  the  government  and  the  older  civil 
servant.  OPM  should  serve  as  coordinator 
for  tills  process. 
SBC  IStai  SURVIVOR  ANNumr  BENEFrrs. 

(a)  Mfkes  a  teclmical  correction  regarding 
calculating  a  reduced  annuity.  Under  P.L. 
08-61S,  I  Congress  accidentally  eliminated  a 
benefit  previously  allowed  for  annuitants 
who  mBiry  after  their  annuity  begins.  Previ- 
ous law  allowed  an  annuitant  to  take  a  re- 
duction in  his  or  her  annuity  at  the  time  of 
to  provide  for  a  survivor  benefit, 
of  an  oversight,  though,  the  law 
huiree  that  an  annuitant  must  make 
fbution  toward  the  siirvlvor  l>enefit 
when  he  or  she  received  a  full 
:.  was  not  married.  This  provision 
the  problem  and  makes  clear  that 
itant  should  pay  for  a  survivor  ben- 
I  time  of  marriage. 

GAO  to  study  the  survivor 
lieneflt  I  program.  The  federal  survivor  bene- 
fit aniniity  system  seems  to  diminish  in 
value  igiuch  more  quickly  than  does  the 
annuity.  Because  a  survivor  is  not 
in  a  dosition  to  supplement  his  or  her 
income]  it  is  essential  that  the  survivor  an- 
nuity be  made  more  resilient  and  durable  to 
outlast  the  ravages  of  inflation. 

OAO  Is  directed  to  conduct  a  study  and 
make  Recommendations  on  cost  effective 
ways  U^  provide  a  stronger  survivor  annuity 
Such  options  as  a  supplemental 
ition  to  the  retirement  system  for  a 
^bstantial  survivor  annuity,  provision 
choices  for  larger  annuity  reduc- 
retirement,  provision  of  additional 
benef it4  for  older  survivors  or  survivors  who 
have  lieen  widowed  for  many  yean,  and 
change*  in  the  survivor  annuity  contribu- 
tion f  wmula  should  be  investigated  among 
GAO's  considerations. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleasecl  to  Join  my  Virginia  colleague. 
Soiatir  Thiblb.  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Spedal  Pay  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Im  Drovements  Act  of  1987. 

Son  e  of  our  colleagues  may  recall  a 
simila-  effort  on  our  p«ut  during  the 


contrtli 
more  i 
of  oth^ 
tions 


99th  Congress.  That  measure  was  the 
subledt  of  five  hearings  before  the 
Senat^  Civil  Service  Subcommittee, 
three  in  Washington  and  two  in  the 


field.  Based  on  last  year's  findings,  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
reflects  what  we  believe  to  be  an  im- 
proved version  of  our  original  bilL  In 
addition,  we  have  broadened  the  legis- 
lation to  include  several  new  initia- 
tives fnhancing  other  aspects  of  Fed- 
eral service  and  retirement. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  is  stiU  ex- 
periencing difficulty  in  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel. Due  to  lengthy  hiring  proce- 
dures, we  are  in  many  instances  losing 
potential  employees  to  better  offers 
before  we  can  get  them  on  board.  In 
the  area  of  retention,  at  the  expense 
of  years  of  training,  we  are  all  too 
often  losing  our  most  experienced  per- 
sonnel to  the  private  sector. 

The  Special  Pay  Rate  Program  in 
Federal  Oovemment  service  was  de- 
signed to  assist  in  these  problems,  but 
it  is  not  living  up  to  its  expectations. 
In  the  legislation  we  are  Introducing 
today,  we  propose  new  criteria  on 
which  higher  pay  may  be  based,  the 
granting  of  direct  hire  authority  to 
assist  in  recruiting,  incentive  bonuses 
for  entering  service,  and  retention 
agreements  in  return  for  training. 

We  are  also  proposing  expedited  con- 
sideration of  special  pay  requests  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
[OPM],  broader  and  higher  ranges  of 
compensation,  and  greater  coverage  of 
travel  and  transportation  expenses.  If 
the  Government  is  to  effectively  com- 
pete with  the  private  sector  in  staffing 
hard-to-fill  positions,  all  this  and  more 
must  t>e  closely  considered. 

The  second  title  of  our  bill  proposes 
a  number  of  improvements  to  Federal 
service  in  general.  Included  are  a 
series  of  reforms  for  the  senior  execu- 
tive service,  the  lifting  of  decades-old 
employee  allowances  for  remote  work- 
sites and  uniforms,  and  a  much-needed 
requirement  for  written  performance 
appraisals.  These  and  other  enhance- 
ments will  add  to  the  quality  of  life  in 
civilian  Oovemment  service  and 
should  greatly  assist  with  oiu-  recruit- 
ment and  retention  goals. 

TiUe  III  of  the  bill  is  for  Federal  re- 
tirees, and  it  seeks  to  assist  them 
where  they  are  the  most  vulnerable,  in 
the  critical  areas  of  health  care  and 
income  security.  To  begin  with,  a  di- 
minishing population  of  our  older  an- 
nuitants are  confined  to  a  pre-1960 
health  insurance  program,  much  nar- 
rower in  scope  than  the  current  Feder- 
al  Employee  Health  Benefit  Plan 
[FEHBAl.  Those  older  annuitants 
would  be  brought  into  the  broader 
coverage  available  to  their  fellow  retir- 
ees. 

The  Nation's  elderly  have  suffered 
enormous  increases  in  health  care 
costs  in  recent  years,  and  Federal  re- 
tirees are  certainly  no  exception. 
Adding  to  the  problem  has  been  the 
enormous  frustration  of  red  tape  and 
paperwoA.  Primary  payor  and  second- 
ary payor,  usual,  customary   and/or 


reasonable  charges;  supplemental  cov- 
erage which  is  no  supplement;  these 
are  Just  some  of  the  things  retirees 
must  face  when  dealing  with  a  medical 
problem.  It  is  no  surprise  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  receive  countless  re- 
quests for  assistance  in  resolving  and 
interpreting  retiree  health  care  claims. 

We  propose  that  if  a  Federal  retiree 
has  both  primary  and  secondary 
health  insurance  coverage  with  Oov- 
emment health  plans,  the  primary 
payor  will  be  given  the  responsibility 
of  making  supplemental  claims  to  the 
second  Oovemment  health  plan.  An 
intra-Oovemmemt  transaction  of  this 
nature  could  greatly  expedite  the 
claims  process,  add  to  Oovemment  ef- 
ficiency, and  provide  a  much-needed 
measure  of  relief  for  retirees. 

The  last  provisions  of  title  III  are 
meant  to  assist  with  the  Federal  re- 
tirement Survivor  Annuitant  Program. 
Under  current  law,  if  a  single  annui- 
tant marries,  a  deposit  is  required  ret- 
roactively to  the  date  of  retirement  to 
fimd  a  survivor  benefit.  We  are  in- 
formed that  this  annuitant  "marriage 
penalty"  is  an  unintended  effect  of 
legidation  approved  during  the  98th 
Congress,  and  we  are  simply  seeking 
corrective  action.  Our  proposal  would 
provide  that  survivor  benefit  deposits 
be  required  as  of  the  date  of  the  mar- 
riage. 

Also  in  this  section,  we  are  asking 
the  General  Accounting  Office  [GAG] 
to  undertake  a  study  on  ways  and 
means  of  providing  increased  survivor 
annuities.  Contrary  to  public  opinion, 
surviving  spouses  of  Federal  retirees 
are  often  some  of  our  neediest  citizens. 
Imagine  the  hardship  of  living  in  1987 
on  only  a  portion  of  your  late  spouse's 
annuity.  My  colleagues  should  remem- 
ber that  Federal  employees  have  not 
had  Social  Security  coverage  until 
only  recently.  If  the  spouse  had  no 
work  record,  there  were  then  no  addi- 
tional benefits  to  supplement  the  sur- 
vivor benefit.  If  the  OAO  can  propose 
some  workable  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem, the  Congress  should  do  its  part  to 
provide  better  support  for  civil  service 
survivors. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  Vir- 
ginia colleague  for  his  outstanding 
work  on  this  bill.  In  his  new  capacity 
in  the  100th  Congress  as  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Service  Subcommittee,  Sena- 
tor Trible  is  jalready  displaying  his 
leadership  in  Civil  Service  advocacy. 
We  are  Joined  in  this  effort  by  Con- 
gressman Frank  Wolp  (VA-10)  who 
today  is  introducing  an  identical  ver- 
sion in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  serve  as  a  working 
partner  on  this  legislation,  and  I  en- 
courage all  of  our  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  support. 

S.  988.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2314 
of  Utle  18,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  transportation  of  stolen  goods. 


securities,  moneys,  fraudulent  State 
tax  stamps,  or  articles  used  in  counter- 
f  eittnr,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  989.  A  bill  to  regulate  recruitment 
and  treatment  of  certain  door-to-door 
sales  agents,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Tranq>ortation. 

KZPLOrrATXOM  OP  DOOa-TO-DOOa  SALIS  AOBRS 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  two  bills  designed  to  protect 
young  adults  working  as  traveling 
door-to-door  sales  agents  from  exploi- 
tation in  their  employment. 

On  April  6.  1987.  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  held  a 
hearing  about  this  exploitation  after  a 
lengthy  InvestigatioiL  The  testimony 
and  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing 
were  most  disturbing:  reports  of  physi- 
cal and  sexual  assault  and  inadequate 
compensation  for  even  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life. 

Time  after  time  these  young  sales 
agents  told  of  answering  alluring  ads 
in  local  newspapers  promising  exciting 
travel  and  good  earnings.  At  inter- 
views, they  received  only  the  most  per- 
functory of  information  about  the  Job. 
Some  did  not  even  know  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  interview  tliat  they  would 
be  engaged  in  door-to-door  sales.  Once 
hired,  they  were  required  to  leave  im- 
mediately, usually  within  hours  of  the 
interview.  This  requirement  left  these 
young  i>eople — often  naive  and  hungry 
for  employment— little  time  to  consid- 
er their  decisions,  to  seek  advice,  or  to 
check  out  the  recruiting  sales  organi- 
zations before  being  wisked  away  from 
their  homes,  often  to  other  States. 
Clearly,  this  is  a  set  up  for  abuse. 

Once  retained  and  working  as  door- 
to-door  sales  agents,  many  of  the 
people  contacted  complained  that  they 
were  subjected  to  threats  and  acts  of 
verbal  and  physical  abuse  and  that 
they  did  not  receive  earnings  they 
were  owed.  In  these  sales  organiza- 
tions, the  sales  agents  do  not  receive 
regular  paychecks.  Instead,  the  man- 
agers keep  the  aocoimts,  and  deduct 
certain  expenses.  Often,  the  only 
money  the  sales  agent  actually  re- 
ceives is  a  nighly  dole  of  i«>proxlmate- 
ly  $8  to  $15;  this  money  must  cover  all 
m^ds  and  personal  items.  Even  when 
sales  agents  are  allowed  to  see  their 
own  accounts,  many  report  they  do 
not  understand  the  various  deduc- 
tions, and  most  find  themselves  in 
debt  to  the  organizatioiL  This.  too.  is  a 
set  up  for  abuse.  Yet.  the  Federal  laws 
are  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  young 
people  who  answer  these  ads  in  search 
of  the  American  dream.  Nor  can  the 
States  adequately  protect  these  people 
since  the  groups  move  rapidly  from  Ju- 
risdiction to  Jurisdiction. 

My  bills  would  fill  these  gape  in  the 
law  in  two  different  ways.  My  first  bill 
would  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  act  in  this 
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•rea.  It  would  ensure  that  sales  scents 
recruited  and  retained  by  sales  organl- 
Mttons  to  sell  macaslne  subscriptions 
and  deaning  products  aU  over  the 
United  States  receive  full  disclosure  at 
the  time  of  their  recruitment  of  aU 
material  terns  and  conditions  of  their 
employmoit  Including  a  3-day  waiting 
period  in  order  to  accept  or  reject  the 
offer  of  employment.  Further,  once 
employed,  the  sales  agents  must  re- 
ceive an  accounting  of  all  earnings 
they  are  owed.  The  bill  places  author- 
ity in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  oif  oroe  its  provisions,  and  requires 
sales  organisations  to  maintain  ade- 
quate recwds  to  aid  In  that  enforce- 
moit.  The  bill  also  creates  a  private 
right  of  action  for  sales  agents  to  sue 
for  violations  of  the  act.  Lastly,  the 
bill  prohibits  threats  and  acts  of  re- 
prisal. Intimidation  and  violence. 

My  second  bill  would  apply  criminal 
sanctions  to  those  who  actiially  de- 
fraud these  young  people  in  a  system- 
atic way.  The  law  should  punish  those 
who  lure  the  agents  into  Interstate 
travel  with  false  representations  about 
pasrment  only  later  to  cheat  the  agents 
out  of  money  due  them.  Yet,  under 
current  Federal  law,  18  United  States 
Code  2314.  the  Government  may  only 
prosecute  In  cases  where  a  person  Is 
swindled  out  of  $5,000.  Since  most 
agents  who  have  been  defrauded  real- 
ise the  situation  before  they  have  been 
conned  out  of  $5,000,  this  statute  Is 
simply  not  used  to  prosecute  those 
who  defraud  in  this  way.  While  that 
threshold  amoimt  is  designed  to 
assure  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
only  get  involved  In  significant  cases,  I 
maintain  that  where  large  nimibers  of 
our  young  people  are  being  cheated 
out  of  their  hard  earned  money,  this  is 
a  sifl^iificant  case.  Accordingly,  my  bill 
would  allow  the  Oovemment  to  pros- 
ecute in  cases  where  more  than  one 
person  was  swindled  and  the  total 
truad  involves  $5,000. 

In  submitting  these  bills,  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  there  are  many  legiti- 
mate and  law-abiding  sales  organiza- 
tions that  offer  real  opportunities  for 
young  people  to  earn  money  and  to 
enjoy  travel  throughout  the  coimtry. 
These  organisations  should  have  no 
trouble  complying  with  the  bill,  and 
indeed  may  welcome  uniform  stand- 
ards that  will  ensure  that  their  un- 
scrupulous counterparts  tow  the  line. 
The  reputation  of  the  entire  industry 
can  thereby  be  enhanced.  For  those 
organisations  that  thrive  on  the  abuse 
and  exploitation  of  their  sales  agents, 
this  blU  will  effecUvely  teU  them  that 
this  conduct  wiU  no  longer  be  tolerat- 
ed. Accordingly.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  and  enthusiastically  sup- 
port this  bill.* 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Roth): 
8.  993.  A  bill  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  offices  involved  in  over- 
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construction  projects;  to  the  Com- 
i^ttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  994.  A  bill  to  improve  security  at 
fgcilities  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment  lo- 
dited  in  foreign  countries;  to  the  Com- 
lilttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  995.  A  bill  to  assure  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  for  additional  construc- 
tion activity  in  certain  Communist 
ot>imtries;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

S.  996.  A  bUI  to  Increase  penalties  for 
e^ionage.  to  enhance  security  at  n.S. 
Ions  abroad,  and  for  other  pur- 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

ilations. 

nriORAOK  LBOISLATIOIf 

Bir.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

e  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of 

e  measures  which  the  Republican 
leader  introduced  today.  The  leader 
and  I  wish  the  Senate  to  consider 
these  bills  along  with  the  four  I  intro- 
duced yesterday  as  an  overall  pacluige 
designed  to  tackle  this  country's  hor- 
rendous espionage  problem. 

We  are  proposing  to  halt  construc- 
tion of  all  new  U.S.  diplomatic  facili- 
ties In  Communist  bloc  nations.  Yes- 
terday, I  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  close  working  relation- 
ship between  the  KOB/ORU  and  the 
various  eastern  bloc  intelligence  agen- 
cies. Under  these  circumstances,  we 
are  obliged  to  scrutinize  the  security 
oif  all  of  our  Communist  bloc  diplomat- 
ic facilities,  as  well  as  our  Embassy  In 
Moscow. 

Also,  yesterday  I  mentioned  the 
State  Department's  repeated  refusals 
t  >  take  the  espionage  question  serious- 
Ir.  To  remedy  this  situation.  Senator 
Dole  and  I  are  proposing  the  creation 
of  a  single  powerful  authority  in  the 
State  Department  to  oversee  the  secu- 
rity aspects  of  all  overseas  construc- 
tion projects.  Oiven  the  State  Depart- 
ment's traditional  attitude,  the  Con- 
gress will  stiU  have  to  maintain  a 
watchful  eye  over  our  building 
ijrojects,  but  at  least  this  legislation 
Will  give  us  one  single  authority  whom 
we  can  hold  accoimtable. 

Finally,  we  are  proposing  routine  se- 
ourity  checking  of  all  U.S.  personnel 
posted  in  our  various  diplomatic  facili- 
ttes  overseas.  Mandatory  spot  poly- 
graph testing  would  probably  have 
brevented  the  terrible  experience 
which  we  have  Just  undergone  in 
jfoscow.  We  caimot  afford  another 
such  incident  and,  consequently,  such 
tests  must  become  standard  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  assert  that 
this  package  is  definitive,  but  we  do 
believe  that  it  takes  several  valuable 
steps  toward  enhancing  our  security. 
Other  members  may  wish  to  add  to 

rls  package— we  may  choose  to  add  to 
ourselves.  We  ask  only  that,  what- 
tver  final  shape  this  package  may 
take,  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  prompt 
^nsideration.  We  simply  caimot 
ifford  to  have  this  sorry  state  of  af- 
:  airs  continue.* 


Mr.  PELL: 

A  bill  to  require  the  Director 
National  Institute  on  Aging  to 
for  the  conduct  of  clinical 
the  efficacy  of  the  use  of  te- 
loacridlne  in  the  treat- 
of  Alzheimer's  disease;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sourc^. 

AlZHXnOH'S  DISKA8K  RBSBMtCH  ACT 

•  Mr.|  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  biU  that  I  hope  will 
become  a  further  weapon  against  per- 
haps the  most  feared  and  painful  dis- 
ease facing  our  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens—jAlzheimer's  disease  and  related 
demei^tias.  That  bill  is  the  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Research  Act  of  1987. 

Never  before.  ISi.  President,  have  we 
been  so  dose  to  unlocking  the  myster- 
ies of  Alzheimer's  disease.  Encourag- 
ing news  from  the  scientific  research 
community  raises  possibilities  that  we 
may  qome  to  understand  the  biological 
causes  of  this  disease  within  the  near 
future.  Progress  is  being  made  every 
day,  ^ut  this  news  is  of  little  avail  to 
the  ik  million  people  who  suffer  from 
severe  dementia  today,  as  I  speak. 
Severe  dementia,  Mr.  President,  means 
that  one  is  so  totally  incapacitated 
that  bonstant  and  continxial  care  is 
needed  every  hour  of  every  day.  An- 
other 1  to  5  million  souls  suffer  from 
mild  9r  moderate  dementia.  The  strain 
placed  on  these  senior  citizens  must  be 
unbearable.  The  strain  on  their  fami- 
lies aid  the  persons  who  care  for  them 
is  eve^  worse. 

The  real  picture  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease cannot  be  found  in  statistics, 
howeyer.  The  tragedy  of  this  disease 
can  ohly  be  seen  at  close  range  as  both 
patient  and  family  sit  helplessly  by 
while]  mental  deterioration  turns 
healthy,  successful  men  and  women 
into  dependent  strangers.  The  process 
begins  slowly.  Forgetting  a  liuich  date, 
forgetting  phone  numbers  that  have 
been  committed  to  memory  for  40 
years,  names  of  lifelong  friends,  names 
of  Inisbands,  wives,  children,  and 
grandchildren.  The  disease  progresses 
cruelly  and  relentlessly  until  the 
victim  is  unable  to  dress,  or  find  the 
way  home,  or  even  chew  food  without 
the  assistance  of  loved  ones.  TtUs.  Mr. 
Presiqent.  Is  the  real  portrait  of  Alz- 
heimer's disease. 
Th|s  portrait  Is  becoming  alarmingly 
prevalent  in  America.  Ten  times 
people  are  affected  now  as  there 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1900'a 
Largtiy  because  of  the  graying  of 
Ame^ca.  the  prognosis  for  futiue 
is  bleak.  The  number  of  people 
af flldted  with  Alzheimer's  and  related 
deme  atia  is  expected  to  increase  by  60 
perc^t  before  the  year  2000,  only  13 
from  now.  Only  a  little  further 
the  future,  the  year  2040,  five 
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timet  as  many  persons  will  have  to  live 


this  horrible  disease.  The  human 


suffering     that     accompanies     these 
bleak  muibers  is  incalculable. 

At  this  moment  in  time,  however,  we 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  help  our 
seniors  afflicted  with  Alzheimer's. 
When  passed,  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today  will  establish  a  congressioiuQ 
mandate,  and  provide  the  necessary 
funds,  for  a  fast-track  clinical  study  of 
a  dbrug  called  tetrahydroaminoacrldine 
(tetrarhydro-amlno-acridine),  or  THA. 
THA  is  the  most  promising  new  drug 
for  the  treatment  of  dementia.  In  a 
recent  study,  THA  showed  a  remarka- 
ble success  rate  of  92  percent.  As  a 
result  of  this  private  study,  and  subse- 
quent publication  of  it  in  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  commend- 
ably  sprung  into  actioiL  The  National 
Institute  on  Aging  quickly  began  to  as- 
semble the  expertise,  equipment, 
funds,  and  patient  population  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  THA.  The  goal  of  this  study 
will  be  to  determine  whether  THA  is 
as  effective  as  the  previous  study  indi- 
cated and.  if  it  is.  to  secure  «4>proval  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for 
its  public  distribution.  I  commend 
both  the  NIA  and  the  FDA,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  their  professionalism  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  recognizing  the  poten- 
tial of  THA  and  the  need  for  a  deter- 
minative study.  We  do  not  have  a  day 
to  lose,  Mr.  President,  because  every 
day  that  victims  of  dementia  are 
denied  effective  treatment  is  a  trage- 
dy. 

The  NIA  and  FDA  need  our  support, 
Mr.  President,  in  their  efforts.  This 
bill  would  provide  such  congressional 
support.  In  this  time  of  need  for  fiscal 
restraint,  moreover,  this  bill  is  unique. 
It  is  unique  because  it  has  the  poten- 
tial to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  mil- 
lions of  Alzheimer's  victims  for  the 
price  of  a  3-year  study  at  $2  million 
per  year.  This  is  a  trivial  sum  when 
weighed  against  the  suffering.  This 
bill  Is  also  unique  in  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  not  paying  the  entire 
cost  of  the  project.  In  fact,  even  if  the 
study  runs  Its  entire  3-year  course,  and 
it  will  not  if  a  definitive  answer  on 
THA  Is  obtained  before  then,  the  Oov- 
emment will  only  be  paying  half  its 
cost.  The  shorter  the  length  of  the 
study— and  we  all  hope  that  it  will  be 
short  and  successful  so  that  this  drug 
can  begin  to  help  people— the  less 
money  the  Oovemment  will  spend. 
This  is  the  result  of  extraordinary  co- 
operation between  public  and  private 
sectors.  I  commend  Wamer-Lambert 
Co.,  the  Alzheimer's  Disease  and  Re- 
lated Disorders  Association,  and  once 
again,  the  NIA  and  FDA  for  their  hard 
work  toward  organizing  a  fast-track 
clinical  trials  program. 

We  must  now  do  our  part,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. By  providing  a  statutory  struc- 
ture for  this  clinical  study,  and  by 
guaranteeing  its  financing  for  3  years. 
Congress  will  demonstrate  its  commit- 


ment to  minimising  the  suffering  asso- 
ciated with  this  horrible  disease.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  THA  is  not  a 
cure.  The  struggle  for  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  natiu^  of  Alzheimer's 
and  related  dementias  will  continue. 
But  until  a  cxue  is  found,  we  must  do 
what  we  can  to  alleviate  the  daily  siif- 
fering.  THA  has  the  potential  to  do 
this.  Let  us  demonstrate  our  commit- 
ment to  finding  an  answer. 

I  urge  quick  and  positive  consider- 
ation of  this  measure  and  invite  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Research  Act  of  1987  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  and  that  the  bill  be 
appropriately  referred. 

I  also  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
text  of  an  editorial  published  in  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  titled  "Cholinergic 
Drugs  in  Alzheimer's  Disease"  be  In- 
cluded In  the  RicoRD  Immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors,  as  follows: 

S.977 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ttcnue  of 
RepntentaMvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conoreas  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alzheimer's  Dis- 
ease Research  Act  of  1987". 

RXQuntnixiiT  roK  cuhical  tkials 

8k.  2.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging  shall  provide  for  the  con- 
duct of  clinical  trials  on  the  efficacy  of  the 
use  of  tetrahydroaminoacrldine  to  retard 
the  progression  of  Alzheimer's  disease  and 
to  improve  the  functioning  of  individuals 
with  such  disease.  The  clinical  trials  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  shall  be  conducted 
through  each  of  the  centers  supported 
imder  section  445  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  and  through  such  other  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entities  as  the  Director 
considers  appropriate. 

(b)  The  clinical  trials  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  conducted  for  a  period  be- 
ginning on  such  date  as  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging  considers  appro- 
priate and  ending  on— 

(1)  September  30. 1990:  or 

(2)  such  date  as  such  Director  determines 
that  such  trials  have  provided  sufficient 
data  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  the  use  of 
tetrahydroaminoacrldine  to  retard  the  pro- 
gression of  Alzheimer's  disease  and  to  im- 
prove the  functioning  of  individuals  with 
such  disease, 

whichever  is  earlier. 

AUTHOHIZATIOR  OP  APPROnUATIOIfS 

Sk.  3.  To  carry  out  this  Act,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988. 1989.  and  1990. 

[From  The  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine.  Nov.  13. 1986] 
Chourkrcic  Drugs  n  AuHmoji's  Duiasi 
Less  than  a  decade  ago,  vasodilators  and 
metabolic  enhancers  were  the  agents  used 
to  "treat"  Alzheimer's  disease,  although  it  is 
primarily  a  disease  neither  of  cerebral  blood 
flow  nor  of  altered  metabolic  activity.  Once 
the  importance  of  a  cholinergic  deficit  in 
Alzheimer's  disease  had  been  elaborated.'  It 


became  possible  to  conceive  of  a  rational  ap- 
proach to  treatment. 
[Footnote  referenoea  at  end  of  artlele.1 
There  are  three  basic  pharmacologic  strat- 
egies for  augmenting  choUnergic  neuro- 
transmission: drags  can  increase  the  synthe- 
sis or  release  of  aoetylcboUne.  protect  ace- 
tylcholine from  being  degraded,  or  act  di- 
rectly at  the  cholinergic  receptor,  ^tb  a 
few  exceptions,  cfaoUnomlmetlc  compo<in«ls 
that  imequivooably  increase  central  dx>Un- 
ergic  activity  have,  when  administered  to 
patients  with  Alzheimer's  disease,  produced 
smne  degree  of  improvement,  ranging  from 
minimal  to  moderate.*  The  most  widely 
studied  class  of  drugs  by  far  are  the  choUn- 
esterase  inhlMtors,  and  spedflcaDy  phyao- 
stlgmlne.  But  untU  the  study  by  Summers  et 
al.  reported  In  this  issue  of  the  Jountai,*  the 
results  obtained  with  choUnesteraae  Inhibi- 
tors, though  encouraging,  have  never  sug- 
gested an  efficacy  equivalent  to  that  of  levo- 
dopa  in  patients  with  Parkinson's  disease. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  studies  with 
cholinomimetic  agents  in  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease would  have  been  expected  to  produce 
the  more  moderate  effects  reported  before 
the  study  by  Summers  et  aL*  Because  it  to 
so  difficult  to  make  a  conclusive  rtlagnnsis  of 
Alzheimer's  flisease,  any  pharmacologic 
study  may  include  patients  who  do  not  have 
the  disorder  and  who  are  therefore  unre- 
sponsive to  cholinomimetic  therapy.  Sum- 
mers et  al.*  suggest  that  the  addition  of  nu- 
clear magnetic  resonance  ■running  to  the  di- 
agnostic battery  resulted  In  greator  diagnoe- 
tic  accuracy  than  was  previously  possible, 
identifying  a  population  more  likely  to  be 
responsive  to  tetrahydroaminoacrtdlne 
(THA).  Subsequent  studies  can  be  expected 
to  validate  the  relation  between  mulU-ln- 
f  arct  dementia  as  diagnosed  by  nuclear  mag- 
netic resonance  and  the  actual  presence  of 
Infarcts  at  autopsy.  An  additional  problem 
has  been  the  erratic  absorption  of  chollnea- 
terase  inhibitors.*  The  absorption  of  phyao- 
stlgmlne  is  quite  variable,  as  Is  evidently 
that  of  THA.  A  key  contributor  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  investigation  by  Summers  et  aL* 
was  the  measurement  of  plasma  levels  of 
THA  to  guide  the  administration  of  the 
drug.  Subsequent  studies  with  related  com- 
pounds would  be  deficient  if  they  did  not  in- 
clude the  assessment  of  plasma  concentra- 
tions of  drug.  Still  another  troublesome  fea- 
ture of  pharmacologic  studies  with  choliner- 
gic agents  in  Alzheimer's  disease  to  the  in- 
verted U-ehaped  dose-response  curve,  which 
to  superimposed  on  the  variability  of  cholin- 
ergic function  among  Alzheimer's  patients. 
These  problems  have  been  noted  previous- 
ly,* and  a  strategy  of  finding  an  optimal 
dose  for  each  patient  to  precede  the  place- 
bo-controlled replication  phase  of  any  study 
has  been  followed  to  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties.* Summers  et  aL*  titrated  an  optimal 
dose  for  each  patient  in  an  open-labeled 
phase  of  the  study  before  Phase  II,  which 
incorporated  a  placebo-oontroUed  crossover. 
The  best  way  to  conduct  clinical  trlato  with 
cholinergic  agents  in  patients  with  Alzb^- 
mer's  disease  and  to  determine  the  optimal 
dosage  may  be  to  titrate  the  dosage  slowly 
while  keeping  in  mind  that  too  much  drug 
can  cause  worsening  of  performance.* 

Problems  of  dlagnosto  and  pharmacokine- 
tics can  be  overcome  with  the  use  of  appro- 
priate methods.  However,  some  serious  ob- 
stacles hinder  any  treatment  strategy  that 
to  based  solely  on  cholinergic  enhancement 
and  particularly  on  cboUnesterase  inhibi- 
tion. Any  therapeutic  strategy  that  relies  on 
the  Integrity  of  the  cholinergic  neuron  tor 
its  efficacy  in  a  degenerative  brain  condition 
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Uke  AMtMiiiier'B  diMue  k  ultimately 
flawed.  Tbtn  must  eome  a  time,  aa  the  dls- 
•aae  fflwlli»ii»  to  iMogiwa.  wben  choUnea- 
tanae  tharaapy  vfll  not  be  etfecttve.  Indeed, 
tlia  aaore  aevarely  affected  patlenU  In  ttie 
bj  Sammera  et  aL*  were  the 
to  the  dnic  F^utbermore, 
AWi.aiiMr'B  diaeaae  la  not  limiriy  a  elxdtner- 
tle  detldt:  tt  may  tnvohre  defldendea  of  a 
mwmImw  ot  other  oeimipeptklea  and  neuro- 
traaai^tteta.  indudinc  ■ninat4wraMn  and 
uoteplnephrtne.*-*  A  deficiency  of  norepln- 
ei>lutee  eeeaaa  to  occur  with  greater  fre- 
qaeocy  in  youncer  patienta;  and  perhaps 
the  nutfaa  of  Sommeta  K  aL*  can  be  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  the  mean  age  of  their  pa- 
tienta (appraxtmately  73).  What  effects  the 
deficiency  <rf  theae  other  neurotranamltters 
and  neuropeptldea  have  on  the  symptoms  of 
AMietmer'a  diaeaae  and  the  ultimate  effica- 
cy of  ehoUnonlmetie  treatment  are  yet  to 
be  determined,  but  data  are  aocumolatlng 
that  may  bear  on  this  aoeatlon.  The  admln- 
iatrattai  of  cyateamine.  a  aomatoatatin-de- 
pletJnc  agent.  In  doaea  that  do  not  affect  the 
dudinetgle.  dopaminergic,  or  noradrenergic 
■yatcm.  producea  a  deflct  In  the  retention  of 
one-trial  paadve-avoldanoe  learning  in  rats.* 
Furthermore,  the  robuatneas  with  which 
cholinomimetic  agenta  can  reverse  memory 
defldta  in  animals  made  hypochollngic  by  a 
leaton  In  the  nucleus  baaalla  Is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  more  moderate  effects  these 
druci  have  in  patients  with  Alahelmer's  dis- 
ease.* This  disparity  suggeats  that  the  other 
neurotransmitter  and  neuropeptide  deficits 
in  patients  with  Alahelmer's  disease  may 
oootrlbute  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
and  affect  the  efficacy  of  cholinomimetic 
therapy. 

Deaptte  theae  reaervatlons,  a  substantial 
body  of  evidence  is  mounting  that  suggests 
a  role  tar  cholinergic  enhancement  in  the 
modi  flea  tkm  of  some  symptoms  of  Alzhei- 
mer's rllstaif  Numerous  studies  now  docu- 
ment that  physostigmlne  can  Improve  some 
aspects  of  the  cognitive  functioning  of  pa- 
tienU  with  Alahelmer's  disease.*  and  the 
degree  to  which  It  doea  so  seems  related  to 
Its  abOlty  to  augment  central  cholinergic  ac- 
tivity. ">■>  >  Not  aU  atudlea  have  been  positive. 
however.  Indeed,  the  enthusiasm  for  THA 
that  wiU  be  appropriately  aroused  by  the 
study  of  Sumaaera  et  aL*  must  be  tempered 
by  coosMeratlan  of  the  earlier  results  of 
Kaye  and  coQeaguea.'*  Subsequent  studies 
with  THA  and  similar  cnnpounds  will  need 
to  define  the  limits  of  ita  efficacy,  the  pro- 
fDe  of  patienta  moat  likely  to  respond  to  this 
foim  of  treatment,  and  tiie  extent  of  the 
improvement  that  can  be  expected.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  work  of  Summers  et  al.* 
will  provide  the  Impetua  to  the  pharmaceu- 
tical industry  to  develop  even  safer  and 
more  specific  choUneateraae  inhibitors,  as 
well  as  cholinomemetic  compounds  that 
may  be  capable  of  mitigating  some  of  the 
other  deflclenrtes  in  the  brain  of  patients 
with  Alahelmer's  diaeaae. 

Only  rarely  has  the  development  of  pey- 
diopharmaoologlc  agenta  uaed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dlifasr  followed  a  rational  path. 
Ftom  thla  peiapeetlve,  the  findings  of  Sum- 
mers et  aL*  repreaent  a  triumph  for  the  ad- 
entiflc  method.  Beginning  with  preclinical 
investigations  that  repeatedly  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  diollnergic  neurotrans- 
miadon  in  learning  and  monory  ■*  and  pro- 
greasing  through  the  extendon  of  these 
findings  to  humane,'*  the  eluddaUon  of  the 
cholinergic  defldt  in  Alahelmer's  disease,' 
and  finally  a  series  of  attempts  to  reverse 
that  defldt  with  cholinomimetic  agents, 
*•  •••  '>  >*  the  logical  proceaa  that  led  to  the 


i 


administration  of  THA  to  patienta  with  Ala- 
heimer'a  disease  was  a  podtive  reflection  of 
ov  nation's  investment  in  sdenoe. 

Kamnm  L.  Davis.  MJ>. 

RicBAaD  C.  M0H8.  PhD. 
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By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Lbabt,  Mr.  Simoh, 
Mr.  DoMKHici.  Mr.  McCaih, 
Mr.  HAHKni,  and  Ms.  Mocm.- 
SKi): 

S.  998.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Micro-En- 
terprise Loans  for  the  Poor  Act";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
lacao-KHTxanuai  loams  roa  thx  poob  act 
Bffr.  DcCONCnn.  Mr.  President, 
tbday  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
^  111  address  the  plight  of  the  worlds' 


pooreft  people  without  bureaucratic 
red  tat>e  and  without  costing  U,S.  tax- 
payerf  any  additional  money.  This  bOl 
instniets  the  n.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  direct  at  least 
(50  million  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  at 
least  Its  million  In  fiscal  year  1989  to 
fund  microenterprise  credit  projects  to 
give  small  loans  to  the  poorest  people 
to  help  them  start  small  businesses 
and  mcrease  food  production.  The 
funding  will  come  from  local  curren- 
cies made  available  under  existing  ac- 
counts in  development  assistance,  eco- 
nomic support  funds,  and  Public  Law 
480.  i«aln.  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leaguds  that  this  bill  does  not  involve 
new  money,  through  direct  assistance 
underl  these  accounts,  or  by  turning 
U.S.  grant  assistance  to  developing 
countries  into  loans,  the  Administra- 
tor of  [AID  has  the  discretion  to  choose 
which!  sources  he  would  use.  This  is  a 
bill  which  encourages  entrepreneur- 
ship  abd  enterprise. 

"Thii  biU  is  expected  to  reduce  mal- 
nutrition, disease,  and  illiteracy  and 
improp^e  local  economies.  Worldwide, 
an  estimated  13  to  18  miUion  human 
beingi  die  every  year  from  starvation 
and  nunger  related  diseases.  Most  of 
these  jlndlviduals  are  children.  This  is 
a  traoedy  that  is  preventable.  Let  me 
give  an  example  of  some  successful 
programs  based  upon  this  village 
concept  for  small  loans. 

TheJ  Orameen  Bank  in  Bangladesh 
gave  J  loans  averaging  $60  each  to 
200,000  people.  Close  to  99  percent  of 
the  Ibans  have  been  repaid.  In  addi- 
tion. \  he  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  many  very  successful 
credit  programs  in  its  portfolio,  includ- 
ing a  project  in  Indonesia  which  has 
made  loans  averaging  $50  to  200,000 
peopli».  with  a  94  percent  repayment 
rate.  The  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development,  Acclon 
Inter^tlonal  and  the  Foundation  for 
Inter^tlonal  Community  Assistance, 
who  I  will  talk  about  later,  have  all  de- 
veloped effective  microenterprise 
credit  programs  in  Latin  America. 

The  key  to  preventing  tragic  starva- 
tion add  poverty  seems  to  be  close  con- 
tacts between  these  volunteer  agencies 
handjpng  the  money  and  the  needy  vil- 
lagers and  farmers  who  use  it.  The 
people  borrowing  the  money  feel  as  If 
this  is  their  own  money.  A  family  that 
does  not  pay  back  the  loan  is  exposed 
to  exiireme  peer  pressure.  But  its  what 
the  money  accomplished  that  counts. 
Massive  aid  programs  build  power  sta- 
tions and  dams.  This  program  enables 
the  truly  poor  peasant  or  small  biisl- 
ness  person  to  buy  seed,  livestock,  or 
feed  or  even  pool  with  other  borrowers 
to  pvffchase  modem  equipment.  This 
loan  I  Lllows  the  people  to  decide  what- 
ever irill  help  them  the  most  to  im- 
prove their  lives. 


Congressman  'Paaaux  originally  in- 
troduced a  bOl  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  entitled  "The  Self-Suffi- 
doicy  for  the  Poor  Act."  Congressman 
OmtAH  also  Introduced  legislation  ad- 
dressing this  same  concern  and  audi- 
ence fltresidng  micro  and  small  busi- 
ness mterprlses.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  Incorporates  the  ideal- 
ism, realism,  and  legislative  intent  of 
both  these  bills.  My  staff  has  also 
worked  closely  with  a  number  of 
FVO's  with  AID  and  with  other 
Senate  offices  to  include  their  con- 
cerns and  expertise.  I  am  hopeful  we 
wlU  continue  to  work  together  to  see 
that  this  leg^lslation  can  be  effectively 
implemented  to  the  benefit  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  enthused  about 
the  possibilities  and  potential  of  this 
bill.  Let  me  list  five  reasons  why  I 
have  introduced  this  legislation  and 
briefly  explain  each  one.  First  of  all, 
this  bUl  directly  addresses  the  poor 
and  hungry  in  the  world.  Hunger  is  a 
product  of  severe  poverty.  This  prob- 
lem cannot  be  solved  by  food  grants, 
hand-outs,  or  volimteerism  alone.  It 
can  be  permanently  solved  by  creating 
the  conditions  that  allow  the  very 
poor  to  become  more  self-sufficient. 
Self-sufficiency  means  raising  their 
productivity— either  growing  more 
food  or  producing  more  goods  and 
services— thereby  generating  Improve- 
ments in  their  standard  of  living.  This 
by  itself  is  a  goal  worthy  of  this  distin- 
guished body  and  a  reason  to  support 
this  bill. 

I  have  also  introduced  this  particu- 
lar bill  because  the  United  States  will 
not  have  to  provide  any  additional 
money  to  fund  the  program.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Oper- 
ation's Subcommittee  I  can  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  extra  money  in  this 
account,  nor  would  I  support  addition- 
al money  traveling  overseas.  However, 
this  biU  is  a  bargain  for  TJ  J8.  taxpay- 
ers. There  is  no  new  money  required 
for  this  legislation.  The  money,  de- 
pending upon  the  discretion  of  the  di- 
rector of  USAID,  will  be  available 
through  the  existing  ESF,  DA,  and 
Public  Law  480  accounts. 

The  third  reason  I  have  decided  to 
introduce  this  bill  is  that  it  is  a  perfect 
followup  for  the  recent  Child  Health 
Programs  the  Congress  passed  last 
year.  This  loan  program  to  the  poor 
compliments  the  oral  rehydration  and 
immunization  efforts  now  in  progress 
around  the  world.  Because  more  chil- 
dren will  live,  they  must  be  fed  and 
supported  through  increases  in  family 
subslBtenoe  capabilities,  productivity, 
and  income.  In  essence,  this  bill  reach- 
ing the  poorest  individuals  with  self- 
help  investment  will  combine  with  last 
year's  child  health  measures  to  en- 
hance self-suffldency.  Child  health  ef- 
forts without  this  type  of  loan  pro- 
gram might  simply  keep  many  chil- 
dren temporarily  alive. 


Mr.  President,  a  fourth  reason  for 
introducing  this  bill  is  the  positive  in- 
fluence of  this  loan  program  on  Illegal 
immigration  from  Mexico  and  Coitral 
America.  This  flow  of  immigrants  Into 
the  United  States  is  a  serious  oonoem 
not  Just  to  border  State  citizois,  but  to 
all  Americans.  Many  of  these  immi- 
grants are  actually  fleeing  political  vi- 
olence or  stagnant  economies,  these 
people  are  not  necessarily  coming  be- 
cause they  want  to  live  and  work  in 
the  United  States,  but  because  living 
and  working  conditions  have  deterio- 
rated in  their  homeland  to  the  point 
of  a  life-threatening  situation. 

This  biU  provides  a  far  less  expen- 
sive and  much  more  effective  way  of 
reducing  Illegal  immigration  as  well  as 
dealing  with  the  direct  causes  of  pov- 
erty and  hunger.  Providing  working 
capital— these  small  village  hanking 
loans— creates  a  tremendous  multiplier 
effect.  This  credit  permits  borrowers 
to  utilize  new  employment  and  income 
opportunities  In  their  homelands. 

Another  reason  for  supporting  this 
legislation  is  that  the  small  bank  loans 
act  as  a  counter  measure  to  the  nar- 
cotics trade.  For  example,  in  Bolivia 
the  cocaine  lords  depend  on  a  cheap 
supply  of  migrant  laborers  during  the 
off-season  to  harvest  the  coca  leaves. 
Out  of  economic  necessity,  thousands 
of  Bolivians  migrate  to  the  tropical 
lowlands  to  earn  income  from  this  har- 
vest. However,  FINCA.  an  organization 
that  currently  does  this  type  of  village 
lending  In  Bolivia,  has  found  that  a 
$50  loan  provides  enough  wortdng  cap- 
ital to  encourage  other  alternatives. 
Making  cloths  or  maiketing  vegetables 
is  a  much  better  alternative  to  the 
coca  harvest. 

Mr.  President,  $50  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  aver- 
age American  seeking  a  loan.  What 
can  you  do  with  $50,  you  might  ask? 
Over  93  percent  of  FTNCA's  loan  port- 
folio has  financed  individual  family 
loans  of  $50  or  less.  The  Orameen 
Bank  lending  in  Bangladesh,  based  on 
this  village  banking,  is  less  than  $60. 
Both  have  pay-back  rates  over  97  per- 
cent. And,  miniscule  as  $50  seems,  it 
constitutes  about  15  to  20  percent  of 
the  annual  cash  income  of  the  borrow- 
ers served.  The  higher  the  first  loan, 
the  more  seriously  we  Jeopardize  re- 
payment capacity.  Also,  the  higher  the 
loan,  fewer  borrowers  will  be  reached. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  you  a  few 
examples  of  what  these  loans  have  al- 
ready accomplished  in  FINCA's  pro- 
gram in  Latin  America,  which  has 
made  $50  loans  to  32.000  poor  pe(v>le 
in  this  region. 

With  $60  Mario  Hernandez  bought 
two  large  pigs  for  $15  i4>iece.  He  then 
spent  another  $30  for  com  to  feed 
them  over  a  period  of  6  months.  From 
his  own  resources  he  also  spent  $2  for 
vaccinations.  The  animals  were  sold 
for  $60  apiece,  leaving  a  net  profit- 
after  interest  charged— of  $47.90  equal 


to  29  days  of  paid  emidoyment  at  the 
prevailing  rural  wage  of  $1.60  per  day. 

With  $40  In  credit  from  her  village 
bank.  Maria  Mllagro  bouidit  vegeta- 
bles for  resale  In  the  local  DAiket. 
Selling  two  times  a  wedL.  she  obtained 
a  net  return  of  $20  to  $30  per  day.  In 
four  months  she  had  earned  $153.60. 
Upon  repaying  her  loan,  with  interest, 
her  net  return  on  investment  was 
$106.40,  equivalent  to  66  days  of  em- 
ployment. 

With  a  loan  of  $60.  Rosa  Beltran 
spent  $5.40  on  a  piglet— which  later 
died— and  the  balance  on  purchasing 
fruit  for  resale  in  the  city  market. 
Selling  fruit  five  times  a  week,  her 
daily  profit  averaged  $9  to  $12  per  day. 
After  subtracting  the  Interest  charge 
per  month  on  her  loan,  Rosa  was  able 
to  earn  $137  per  month,  equal  to  86 
days  of  employment. 

With  $40  in  credit.  Angellto  Flores 
buys  pigs  for  butchering  and  ressle. 
Each  pig  costs  him  $30.  He  spends  an- 
other $3.60  for  water,  firewood,  and  a 
young  boy  to  assist  him— total  cost 
$33.60  per  pig.  He  sells  the  pork  for 
$38  per  animal  to  earn  a  proflt  of  $4.40 
per  pig.  Slaughtering  two  pigs  each 
week.  Angellto  earns  $35.20  per 
month,  or  $140.80  for  the  4-month 
period  of  his  loan.  After  paying  inter- 
est charges  of  $8,  his  net  income  from 
his  loan  was  $132.80,  equal  to  83  days 
of  employment. 

According  to  a  1983  WorldWatch  In- 
stitute report,  the  labor  force  in  the 
developing  world  will  increase  by  782 
million  people  by  the  end  of  the  centu- 
ry. Micro  enterprises  are  the  most 
viable  source  of  new  Jobs  for  these 
people.  BClcro  enterprise  lending  has 
proven  to  be  successful  when  targeted 
on  the  very  poorest  people.  I  have 
mentioned  the  recent  success  stories  in 
Bangladesh  and  in  Latin  America.  The 
founder  of  the  Orameen  Bank,  Mo- 
hammed Yunus  says: 

The  popular  belief  that  poor  people  are 
not  bankable,  that  they  cannot  find  a  way 
to  make  a  living  outside  of  agriculture,  that 
they  cannot  save,  that  they  nm  out  of  ideaa, 
that  rural  power  structure  will  ensure  that 
banks  fdL  and  that  women  In  particular 
will  not  be  able  to  borrow,  have  all  proven 
to  be  myths. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  hand-out 
but  a  hand-up.  America  should  not 
tium  its  iMck  on  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
In  the  long  run,  this  program  makes 
famine  and  starvation  less  likely, 
raises  the  standard  of  living,  and  saves 
lives.  This  idea  is  beautiful  in  Its  sim- 
plicity, yet  powerful  in  Its  impact  I 
sincerely  hope  that  we  can  all  work  to- 
gether to  see  this  Implemented.  I  am 
hopeful,  for  the  reasons  I  have  articu- 
lated, that  this  bin  will  serve  as  a 
guideline  for  addressing  the  plight  of 
the  world's  poor. 

iacaoB>Rapaiss  uoiSLATioa 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign  Assistance   Act   mandat^t   that 
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XJJB.  devtikmment  policy  emphasize 
four  principal  goals.  The  very  first  of 
those  goals  is.  appropriately,  "the  alle- 
riattoo  of  the  wmst  physical  manif es- 
tattoos  of  poverty  among  the  world's 
poOT  majority."  That  is  the  goal  of 
this  tnnovattve  and  Important  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  an 
original  oonsponaor.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  Senator  DcCohcihi  has 
taken  this  initiative,  because  I  know 
he  shares  my  strong  feeling  that  more 
of  our  scarce  foreign  aid  dollars  should 
be  made  availaltle  directly  to  the  poor- 
est people  in  the  woiid. 

In  my  12  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
often  felt  that  our  foreign  aid  was  not 
aocomplishing  what  It  was  meant  to 
accomplish.  Too  often  we  have  heard 
stories  of  our  tax  dollars  going  into 
the  pockets  of  corrupt  foreign  offi- 
cials. We  have  seen  military  aid  pro- 
grams in  some  regions  increase  by  as 
much  as  20  times  in  the  past  6  years, 
whfle  aid  for  economic  development 
has  only  doubled.  In  a  recent  poll  of 
Americans'  attitudes  towards  foreign 
aid.  the  majority  said  they  support 
foreign  aid  but  they  also  said  they  are 
skeptical  about  where  it  ends  up. 

This  legislation  attempts  to  respond 
to  that  skepticism.  It  is  totally  consist- 
ent with  the  statement  of  policy  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  that  "develop- 
ment is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
the  people  of  the  developing  countries 
themselves,"  and  that  n.S.  assistance 
shall  be  used  "in  support  of.  rather 
than  as  a  substitute  for,  self-help  ef- 
forts" in  those  countries.  We  should 
pay  more  attention  to  those  words, 
rather  than  continue  to  give  away 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  gov- 
emmoits  whose  policies  are  often  con- 
trary to  our  own  and  neglectful  of  the 
basic  needs  of  their  own  people. 

One  of  the  things  I.  like  Senator 
DcCoHcnn.  have  been  concerned 
about  is  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  and  the  international  banks  to 
focus  on  micro,  as  opposed  to  macro 
eoncomlc  policies,  particularly  within 
the  private  sector.  World  Bank  Presi- 
dent Barber  Conable  seems  to  agree. 
He  recently  said:  "Our  assumptions 
have  been  imperfect,  our  results 
uneven.  Macroeconomlc  planners  have 
slighted  the  growth  that  comes  from 
the  bottom  up.  In  developing  nations 
too  many  wcanen  are  at  the  bottom. 
Their  arms  hold  the  famUy  together. 
Their  hands  buUd  the  foundation  of 
stable,  growing  communities.  But  de- 
velopment efforts  have  not  lent 
enough  strength  to  those  arms,  have 
not  entrusted  enough  resources  to 
those  hands.  And  along  with  women, 
development  itself  has  suffered." 

This  legislation  is  a  step  toward  reor- 
ienting our  foreign  aid  so  it  accom- 
plishes what  it  is  supposed  to  accom- 
plish—helping the  poorest  people  lift 
themselves  out  of  poverty.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  they  are  capable 
of  doing  so.  if  given  the  chance. 


According  to  the  World  Bank.  SO 
aeroent  of  the  world's  people  live  on  a 
I  ler-caplta  income  of  less  than  $400  per 
]  ear.  The  great  majority  ss>end  every 
1  raking  minute  of  the  day  trying  to 
I  Met  their  basic  needs  of  food,  cloth- 
I  og.  and  shelter.  Tet  these  same 
I  leople  are  the  world's  greatest  un- 
j  apped  resource.  In  most  imderdevel- 
<iped  coimtries.  large  numbers  of 
Iieople  living  in  poverty  have  all  the 
Resources  they  need  to  feed  themselves 
dr  start  a  business,  except  for  the 
I  mall  amount  of  cash  to  buy  seed  and 
i  plow,  or  an  ox,  or  a  few  items  or  ma- 
dhinery  to  start  their  own  business. 

tMicroenterprise  credit  development 
as  emerged  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
ve  ways  to  help  the  rural  and  urban 
poor  escape  from  the  cycle  of  insecuri- 
ty. Illiteracy,  malnutrition,  and  dis- 
ease. This  legislation  makes  available 
150  million  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $75 
million  in  fiscal  year  1989,  for  small 
loans  for  microenterprise  among  the 
poorest  20  percent  of  the  people  in  the 
l^t  developed  countries.  It  Is  the 
t  of  countless  hours  of  hard  work 
y  my  and  Senator  DeCohcini's  staffs, 
d  the  staffs  of  Congressmen  Fn- 
and  GnjcAif  who  first  introduced 
icroenterprise  legislation  in  the 
Bouse  earlier  this  year. 

Diiring  the  past  2  months,  my  staff 
consulted  with  representatives  of  AID 

Sad  the  private  voluntary  organiza- 
ons.  to  draft  a  bill  which  reflects  the 
dombined  experience  of  all  parties  in- 
volved in  overseas  development.  Every- 
3ne  agrees  more  funds  should  be  made 
vailable  for  microenterprise  among 
tihe  poor.  While  differences  of  opinion 
Bemain  concerning  some  of  the  details, 
we  have  come  a  long  way  from  where 
we  started.  I  am  confident  that  those 
differences  can  be  resolved  if  we  all 
keep  our  sights  on  our  shared  goal— 
^ving  the  poor  the  resources  they 
ieed  to  help  themselves. 

:  I  am  very  pleased  that  at  a  time 
^hen  I  have  my  hands  full  as  chalr- 
4ian  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
Senator  DeConcini  offered  to  take  the 
bead  by  sponsoring  this  legislation.  If 
given  the  attention  it  deserves,  I  be- 
feve  it  can  serve  as  the  beginning  of 
gn  exciting  new  chi^ter  in  the  history 
^f  foreign  assistance. 

Mr.  DOldENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Self-Sufficiency  for  the  Poor  Act 
Which  we  are  Introducing  today,  is  an 
exciting  idea  for  improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  economic  assistance  for 
some  of  the  poorest  people  in  the  de- 
veloping world. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  H.R. 
110. 

I  We  believe  we  have  made  some  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  initial 
concept  before  introducing  this  bill  in 
^he  Senate.  The  basic  bill  is  essentially 
g  conversion  of  some  of  our  loan  funds 
^  foreign  countries.  A  portion  of  loan 

epayments  will  be  converted  into  a  re- 
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volvliig  loan  fimd  in  local  currency. 
The  1  evolving  fund  will  be  lent  out  in 
small  amounts— less  than  $150— to 
start  micro  and  small  enterprises. 

A  iflcroenterprise  may  be  a  roadside 
food  stand,  a  hair  ribbon  business,  or 
the   purchase  of  livestock,   tools,  or 

SCCUa    . 

The  Senate  version  of  this  concept 
would  direct  the  Agency  for  Intemar 
tlonal  Development  [AID]  to  direct  at 
least  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1988 
and  at  least  $75  million  in  fiscal  year 
1989  to  fund  microenterprise  projects. 
We  Call  for  special  attention  "to 
women,  tribal  peoples,  and  other  mi- 
norities." 

Pilot  projects  in  Bangladesh  and 
Latin  America  have  had  >mA!ring  re- 
turns of  99  and  97  percent. 

When  the  poorest  people  have  an 
oppoitunity  to  improve  their  own  eco- 
nomli:  condition,  a  small  loan  can 
make  the  difference  between  absolute 
poveity  and  self-sufficiency. 

My  colleagues  have  explained  this 
bill  in  more  detail.  I  simply  want  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  a  new  and  excit- 
ing concept  that  Is  basic  to  our  Ameri- 
can Way  of  life  and  can  work  in  the  de- 
veloonJE  countries  as  well. 

Rather  than  having  all  of  our  AID 
loans  repaid  in  full,  we  simply  convert 
some;  of  the  repajrment  into  a  pool  of 
local  resources  for  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  who  may  have  no  collateral  and 
may  even  be  illiterate. 

I  ui^e  my  colleagues  to  review  and 
suppfrt  this  legislation. 


|By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  MATSxmAGA,  and  Mr. 
DcCoNcnn): 
S.  1999.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  to  improve  veterans 
employment,  counseling,  and  Job- 
tralntng  services  and  programs;  to  the 
Comioittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

V^rXRAIfS'  EKFLOTlCKirT  AHD  TRAIKIHG 

Mrj  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chaiitnan  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' ^f  airs,  I  am  today  introducing  S. 
999.  the  proposed  Veterans'  Elmploy- 
ment^  Training,  and  Counseling 
Amendments  of  1987.  Joining  with  me 
in  initroducing  this  measure  are  my 
fellow  members  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  and  Arizona  [Mr.  DiConcini]. 
The  purpose  of  this  measure  Is  to  im- 
prove veterans'  employment.  Job  train- 
ing, find  coimsellng  services  and  pro- 
by  amending  chi4>ter  41— Job 
illng.  training,  and  placement 
for  veterans— of  title  38. 
States  Code,  and  by  amending 
the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr  President,  the  first  purpose  of 
our  ItiU  is  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
vetequis'    employment    and    training 


services  by  revising,  chi^ter  41— job 
counseling,  training,  and  placement 
service  for  veterans.  Basically,  chapter 
41  of  title  38  provides  for  veterans'  Job 
and  job  training  counseling  service 
programs,  employment  service  pro- 
grams, and  Job-training  placement 
services  for  eligible  veterans;  and  re- 
quires that  the  Assistant  8e<»«tary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training  provide  these  services 
through  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service  [VESl— now  called  the  Veter- 
ans' Employment  and  Training  Service 
rVETSl— within  the  Department  of 
Labor.  To  this  end.  the  VETS  is  re- 
quired to  provide  a  maximum  of  em- 
ployment and  training  opportunities 
to  veterans,  with  priority  given  to  the 
needs  of  disabled  veterans  and  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  VETS  must 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  individ- 
ual State  employment  service  agencies 
in  order  to  provide  these  services.  A 
further  component  of  the  Federal- 
State  relationships  in  this  regard  is 
the  Federal  funding  for  Disabled  Vet- 
erans Outreach  Program  Specialists 
[DVOP's]  and  Local  Veterans'  Em- 
plojrment  Representatives  [LVER's] 
who  provide  job  counseling,  training, 
and  placement  services  to  veterans. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1987.  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  funding  1.894 
DVOP's  at  a  cost  of  $69,450,000  and 
1,379  LVER's  in  the  amount  of 
$56,983,000.  WhUe  the  DVOFs  and 
LVER's  are  federally-funded,  the  per- 
sons serving  in  these  positions  are  em- 
ployed by  the  individual  State  employ- 
ment service  agencies  and  for  the  most 
pttrt  are  located  in  Job  Service  offices 
throughout  each  State. 

In  addition.  State  Directors  of  Veter- 
ans' Employment  and  Training 
[SDVET's]  and  Assistant  State  Direc- 
tors of  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training  [ASDVET's]  in  each  State 
report  to.  are  responsible  to,  and  are 
under  the  administrative  direction  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training 
[ASVET]  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  A  primary  role  of  the  ASVET  is 
to  oversee  activities  of  State  employ- 
ment service  agencies  to  ensure  that 
services  are  provided  to  veterans  in 
compliance  with  chapter  41  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  To  this  end,  the 
State  Directors  of  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment Training  and  Assistant  State  Di- 
rectors serve  as  the  representatives  of 
the  ASVET  in  each  State  to  ensure 
that  State  employment  service  agen- 
cies, through  their  LVER's  and 
DVOP's.  are  providing  services  to  vet- 
erans in  compliance  with  chapter  41. 
It  Is  this  relationship— between  indi- 
vidual State  employment  service  agen- 
cies and  the  ASVET— which  our  bill 
addresses  and  seeks  to  make  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  in  order  to  enhance 
employment  and  training  services  for 
veterans. 


Mr.  President,  the  second  purpose  of 
this  measure  is  to  improve  the  Veter- 
ans' Job  Training  Act  [VJTAl.  As  the 
original  Senate  coauthor  of  the  legis- 
lation establishing  the  VJTA.  PubUc 
Law  98-77,  as  well  as  subsequent  meas- 
ures to  extend  and  amend  VJTA,  I  am 
intensely  interested  in  this  job  train- 
ing program.  Indeed,  earlier  this  year  I 
joined  with  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  member 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockdvllks] 
and  others  in  introducing  S.  553,  the 
proposed  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act 
Extension  of  1987  to  extend  through 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  the  as  yet 
unutilized  portion,  $30  million,  of  the 
fiscal  year  1986  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  VJTA,  to  postpone  by 
6  months  the  deadlines  for  veterans  to 
apply  for  VJTA  participation  and 
enter  into  training,  and  to  delete  for 
certain  unemployed  Korean-conflict 
and  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  are 
homeless  the  length-of -unemployment 
requirement  under  this  program.  Fol- 
lowing consideration  of  this  measure 
by  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, this  legislation  was  incorporat- 
ed, along  with  a  provision  to  delete  the 
length-of-unemployment  criterion  for 
certain  veterans  with  service-connect- 
ed disabled  veterans  in  section  106  of 
S.  477,  the  proposed  Homeless  Veter- 
ans Assistance  Act  of  1987,  as  reported 
by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on 
March  18,  1987,  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  March  31. 

Mr.  President,  VJTA  is  designed  to 
promote  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities for  long-term  jobless  Viet- 
nam-era and  Korean-conflict  veterans 
through  a  program  of  cash  Incentives 
to  employers  to  help  them  defray  the 
costs  of  employinis  and  providing 
training  to  such  veterans.  The  VJTA 
program  was  originally  established  in 
1983  with  the  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  of 
1983,  Public  Law  98-77.  Those  original- 
ly made  eligible  for  VJTA  job-training 
positions  were  unemployed  veterans 
who  had  served  during  the  Korean 
conflict  or  Vietnam  era  and  were  im- 
employed  for  15  out  of  the  20  weelES 
preceding  their  application  and  who 
either  had  more  than  180  days  of 
active  service  or  were  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  service  for  a  disability  or 
who  are  entitled  to  VA  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation. 

The  1983  law  authorized  appropria- 
tions of  a  total  of  $300  million  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  and  $150 
million  of  that  was  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  In  the  Veterans'  Ben- 
efits Improvements  Act  of  1984.  Public 
Law  98-543,  the  original  deadlines  for 
applications  and  for  entry  into  train- 
ing were  extended  by  5  months  and 
the  date  by  which  the  program's  exist- 
ing funds  could  be  expended  was  ex- 
tended by  1  year,  tmtil  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1987.  As  a  result  of  provi- 
sions in  section  4  of  Public  Law  99-108. 


the  dates  by  which  a  veteran  could 
enter  Into  training  were  further  ex- 
tended an  additional  11  months. 

On  January  13. 1986.  with  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  in  the  Veterans' 
Compensation  Rate  Increase  and  Job 
Training  Amendments  of  1085.  PubUc 
Law  99-238,  the  program  was  amended 
to  extend  further  the  partidpatlDn 
deadlines  regarding  application  and 
entry  into  a  training  program  to  July 
2,  1987,  and  January  2,  1988,  respeo- 
tivelr.  to  authorize  a  fiscal  year  1986 
appropriation  of  $65  million:  to  delete 
"Emergency"  from  the  title  of  the  act; 
to  reduce,  from  15-of-20  weeks  to  10- 
of-15  weeks  the  preappUcation  unem- 
ployment requirement;  and  to  require 
that  contact  be  made  with  participat- 
ing veterans  on  at  least  a  monthly 
basis  and  that  counseling  and  informa- 
tion be  made  available  to  them  and 
their  employers. 

Since  its  establishment.  VJTA  has 
provided  over  47,000  veterans  with  the 
opportunity  to  gain  the  skills  and  on- 
the-job  experience  needed  to  help 
them  break  away  from  sustained  un- 
employment and  build  more  produc- 
tive lives  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  A  1985  evaluation,  carried  out 
by  Centaur  Associates.  Inc.,  entitled 
"Final  Report:  Evaluation  of  the 
Emergency  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Program,"  foimd  that  veterans,  while 
participating  in  VJTA,  earn  $50  more 
per  week  than  veterans  eligible  for  but 
who  do  not  participate  in  the  program 
and,  in  the  year  following  training, 
about  $2,200  more. 

However,  the  Centaur  report  also 
foimd  that  only  about  40  percent  of 
the  veterans  who  enter  job  training 
under  VJTA  actually  complete  their 
programs.  Although  a  significant  por- 
tion of  those  drop  out  move  to  other 
Jobs  where  they  earn  on  the  average 
more  than  similar  veterans  who  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  VJTA.  I  am 
concerned  about  this  program's  high 
rate  of  noncompletion,  and,  section  9 
of  the  bill  thus  proposes  legislation  to 
improve  this  situation. 

PROVISIOHS  or  TBK  VOX, 

Mr.  President,  section  2  of  the  bill 
would  require  that  Disabled  Veterans' 
Outreach  Program  specialists  be  f  imc- 
tionally  responsible  to  State  Directors 
for  Veterans'  Employment  and  Train- 
ing and  Assistant  State  Directors  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training. 

Section  3,  would  make  a  series  of 
amendments  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive utilization  of  Local  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment Representatives  [LVER'sl. 
as  follows: 

First,  in  order  to  make  available  an 
appropriate  number  of  LVER's  in 
cities  and  comm\mitles  to  provide  em- 
ployment and  training  services  to  vet- 
erans, section  3  would  require  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  Training  provide  one 
LVER  for  each  local  employment  serv- 
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lee  <tftlee  at  irtil^  1.000  veterans  regis- 
tered dnxlng  the  12-maath  period 
endinc  on  the  most  recent  June  30,  or 


tally  would  ensure  compliance  with 
tie  proposed  funding  formula  for  local 
veterans'  employment  representatives. 

fifeiifl  ontiawHnff  tK*  AnnMniilfv  e\f  awi- 


and.  therefore,  potentially  may  have 
an  Int  nrest  in  the  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Aqt. 
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eelved  many  favorable  reports  on  the 
quality  of  training  at  the  current  facil- 
ity, and  I  believe  this  high-quality  pro- 


_» «  J 


they  are  unsatisfied  with  their  pro- 
grams. Redistributing  the  payments  to 
employers  so  that  there  would  be  a 


OOlKLUSiOII 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  the  legUsk 
tion  we  are  introdudng  has  the  poten- 
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iee  dOee  at  irtikh  1.000  veterans  resto- 
fevad  dartnc  tbe  IS-month  period 
endliic  on  the  most  recent  June  30,  or 
hac  a  Mnrloe  area  Inirtildi  5,000  veter- 
ana  realde.  On  addltiaoal  LVER  would 
alao  be  tiTfg"***  to  aueh  local  State 
employnicnt  ofXiee  f w  each  additional 
1,600  veteraiM  who  registered  at  this 
ottlee  dorlnc  sndi  period  or  5.000  vet- 
erans who  reside  in  such  area,  which- 
ever results  in  the  aasignmwit  of  the 
greater  number  of  such  LVEIR's. 

In  addition.  In  the  case  of  local  em- 
plojrment  sendee  offices  which  has  less 
than  1.000  veterans  registered  and  a 
service  area  in  which  leas  than  5,000 
veterans  reside,  in  the  LVER  for  that 
ottiee  wHl  serve  on  a  part-time  basis 
that  bean  the  same  proportion  to  full- 
time  employment  as  the  number  of 
veterans  who  registered  during  the 
period  bears  to  1.000  or  the  number  of 
veterans  who  reside  in  the  service 
areas  bears  to  5,000,  whichever  result 
in  a  hii^er  fraction  of  full-time  serv- 
ice. 

I  would  Uke  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  formula  for  LVER's  and  part- 
time  LVER's  we  have  proposed  above 
does  not  in  any  fashion  reduce  the 
number  of  LVER's  as  based  on  the 
Labw  Department's  current  formula 
in  30  CFR  seetion  852.123.  In  fact,  we 
bdieve  that  it  assigns  LVER's  more 
equltaUy  and  realistically  because  it  is 
baaed  on  the  population  of  veterans 
and  demands  for  employment  and 
training  services. 

Second,  it  would,  as  the  law  present- 
ly does  with  respect  to  DVOFs.  re- 
quire each  JjYER  hired  30  or  more 
days  after  enactment  to  be  a  veteran, 
with  mef oenee  in  hiring  given  to  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Third,  it  would  require  in  section 
2004  that  LVER's  be  functionally  re- 
sponsible to  State  and  assistant  State 
directors  for  veterans'  employment 
and  training. 

Fourth.  except  for  part-time 
LVER's.  this  section  would  require 
that  LVER's  discharge  their  duties  so 
that  they  ezdusively  provide  services 
to  veterans. 

Fifth,  in  order  to  improve  counseling 
services  available  to  veterans  certified 
for  eligibility  under  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act.  it  would  require  that 
LVER's  provide  or  facilitate  the  provi- 
slim  of  counseling  services  to  these 
veterans.  This  requirement  is  the  first 
of  several  requirements  In  this  legida- 
tlon  aimed  at  improving  the  counsel- 
ing services  available  to  veterans 
before  they  are  actually  placed  in  a 
job  training  program  with  an  employ- 
er. 

Sixth,  in  order  to  project  annual 
funding  requirements  for  LVER's 
most  accurately,  it  would  require  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  approve  the  es- 
timate of  funds  for  LVER's  only  if  it 
complies  with  the  fundtaig  formula 
which  would  be  required  in  section 
2004  above.  This  requirement  essen- 


would  ensure  compliance  with 
ke  proposed  funding  formula  for  local 
(terans'  employment  representatives, 
tus  enhancing  the  continiiity  of  em- 
_  loyment  and  training  services.  Fur- 
ther, it  would  require  that  each 
biidget  submission  by  the  Secretary  of 
>r  for  local  veterans'  employment 
tresentatives  include  a  listing  of  the 
>poeed  number  of  such  veterans  by 
thus  again  helping  ensure  com- 
with  the  proposed  fuinding  f or- 
nlula  for  LVER's. 

Section  4,  Mr.  President,  is  designed 
to  enhance  the  success  of  the  local  vet- 
erans' employment  representatives 
and  the  disabled  veterans  outreach 
program  specialists  by  doing  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  it  would  require,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
statutorily  establish  and  in4)lement 
uniform  performance  standards  for 
tie  1.894  DVOFs  and  1.379  LVER's  in 
atl  50  States.  This  i^^proach  will  not 
oiily  provide  uniformity  in  the  stand- 
ards  by  which  DVOP's  and  LVER's 
perform  their  duties,  but  it  also  will 
p^vide  for  SDVET8  and  ASDVETS 
rteularly  to  monitor  the  performance 
of  DVOP's  and  LVER's  through  the 
application  of  those  standards. 

Second,  it  would  require  that  an  as- 
sistant State  director  of  veterans'  em- 
ployment and  training  formally  i>ar- 
Ipate  in  the  formulation  of  each 
lual  performance  rating  of  LVER's 
Ithln  his  or  her  Jurisdiction  by  sub- 
itting  recommendations  and  com- 
nients  on  the  LVER's  performance,  in 
aMordance  with  the  Secretary's  uni- 
f<|rm  performance  standards,  to  the 
local  officer  supervisor  of  the  LVER. 

The  purpose  of  each  of  these  re- 
qmirranents  is  simply  one  of  fixing  ac- 
countability. During  a  period  of  severe 
fiscal  restraint  and  exceptionally  keen 
competition  for  limited  Federal  re- 
sources, it  is  imperative  that  the  Fed- 
etal  dollars  exp^ided  for  veterans'  em- 
ployment and  training  services  stretch 
a«  far  as  possible.  I  believe  this  is  a 
gaal  not  only  of  the  ASVET.  but  also 
of  the  directors  of  State  employment 
services  agencies  across  the  country, 
ion  5,  in  order  primarily  to  pro- 
le information  on  employers  with 
ttential  Job-training  opportimities 
ider  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act, 
wpuld  require  that  the  Secretary  of 
Dtefense  provide  to  the  Secretary  of 
L^bor  and  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
a|is'  Affairs:  First,  the  current  list  of 
e«iployers  participating  in  the  Nation- 
al Committee  for  Employer  Support  of 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  [NCESOR], 
and  second,  an  updated  NCESOR  list 
Oh  a  monthly  basis.  The  NCESOR 
)w  has  a  listing  of  350,000  employers 
lo  have  demonstrated  an  interest  in 
id  commitment  to  a«»ri«t.ing  citizen 
Adiers,  many  of  whom  have  veteran 
status.  These  employers  also  have 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  make 
Aderal  employment  programs  work 
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and,  therefore,  potentially  may  have 
an  int  srest  in  the  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Act. 

Section  6,  Mr.  Preaident,  contains 
proviaons  that  would  clarify  the  re- 
sponsmilities  of  employment  service 
personnel  in  each  of  the  50  States  as 
foUowk 

Firsi.  section  2003(cXl)  of  titie  38 
would!  be  amended  by  including  the 
conducted  under  the  Veter- 
ans' J^b  Training  Act  as  a  program  for 
the  SDVET  and  ASDVET 
would  I  be  functionally  responsible  for 


rvision  of  the  registration  and 
ent  of  veterans.  Section 
2)  also  would  be  amended  by 
the  promotion  of  employ- 
I  eligible  veterans  and  other  ell- 
gible  persons  as  a  requirement  of  ASD- 
VET's  and  SDVETTs.  This  amended 
would  include  a  requirement 
ese  employment  service  person- 
rdinate  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
tion's  Committee  for  E^ploy- 
iport  of  Veterans  Employment 
1. 

id,  section  2003A(cK4)  would  be 
amended  to  include  community-based 
tions  and  grantees  under  part 
tie  IV  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
Act  as  a  federally  funded  em- 
ploymient  and  training  program  imder 
which  DVOP's  are  required  to  provide 
assist4nce  in  furnishing  services  to  vet- 
erans. In  addition,  section  2003A(cK6) 
would  be  amended  to  include  the  pro- 
gramconducted  under  the  Veterans' 
Job  "urainlng  Act  as  one  with  which 
the  DVOP's  should  consult  and  coordi- 
order  to  provide  employment 
unities  for,  and  provide  maxl- 
imployment  assistance  to,  veter- 
section  2003(AKc)  would 
to  require  Disabled  Veter- 
ans' Outreach  Specialists  to  provide 
counseling  services  to  vetenms  with  re- 
spect I  to  veterans'  selection  of  and 
in  vocations  and  veterans'  vo- 
adjustment.  Each  of  these 
requirements  will  help  im- 
e  counseling  services  to  veter- 
dpating  in  or  certified  for 
To  this  end,  it  is  our  view  that 
^rcentage  of  veterans  who  suc- 
y  complete  their  training  ob- 
jective under  VJTA  would  increase. 

Section  7,  in  order  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  provide  high  quality 
tralniltg  to  DVOP's  and  LVER's  and 
other  iTersonnel  involved  in  the  provi- 
sion pf  employment,  Job  training, 
placeqient,  counseling  or  related  serv- 
ices in  the  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training  Service  [VETSl  would  estab- 
lish ap ational  Veterans'  Employment 
and  1  raining  Service  Institute.  This 
provit  on  would  codify  and  enhance  an 
existiig  facility,  called  the  National 
Vetenns'  Training  Institute,  located 
in  Denver,  CO,  initiated  by  the 
ASV^,  which  has  been  set  up  on  a 
pilot  I  lasls  to  provide  centralized  train- 
ing fo  r  all  VETS  personnel.  I  have  re- 


ceived many  favorable  reports  on  the 
quality  of  training  at  the  current  facil- 
ity, and  I  believe  this  high-quality  pro- 
gram should  be  made  permanent  to 
ensure  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
continues  to  do  its  part  to  prepare  per- 
sonnel in  the  50  States  to  provide  and 
twtwtjjn  quality  employment  and 
training  services  to  veterans.  Subject 
areas  for  the  National  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Service  Insti- 
tute could  Include  case  management, 
counseling,  and  resource  networiting 
aU  of  which  address  the  employability 
needs  of  eligible  veterans. 

Section  8,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
sharing  of  information  regarding  em- 
ployers, would  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  require 
each  VA  regional  office  to  provide  to 
i4>propriate  public  employment  service 
offices  and  Department  of  Labor  of- 
fices, as  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
on  a  monthly  or  more  frequent  basis, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  employers 
who  offer  an  approved  program  of  Job 
training  under  the  VJTA.  The  names 
and  addresses  of  these  employers  are 
to  be  broken  down  by  the  geographic 
area  served  by  each  VA  regional  office. 
This  proposed  requirement  should 
aid  the  ASVET  and,  most  Importantiy. 
individual  public  employment  service 
offices  throughout  the  United  States 
in  referring  veterans  to  employers 
with  a  demonstrated  interest  and  com- 
mitment in  providing  Job  training  op- 
portimities to  veterans. 

Under  section  9,  Mr.  President,  the 
reimbursement  formula  relating  to 
payments  made  to  VJTA  employers  to 
help  offset  the  costs  of  providing 
training  programs  to  veterans  would 
be  modified.  Thus,  an  employer  would 
receive  30  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  veteran's  wages  in  each  of  the  first 
4  months  of  the  training  period,  50 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  veteran's 
wages  each  month  following  that 
period,  and  an  amount  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  veteran's  wages  during  the 
first  4  months  of  his  or  her  training 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  that 
program  by  the  veteran. 

In  the  case  of  a  Job  training  program 
that  is  less  than  4  months,  the  em- 
ployer would  receive  30  percent  of  the 
amoimt  of  the  veteran's  wages  prior  to 
the  last  month  of  the  training  period. 
50  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  veter- 
an's wages  during  the  last  month  of 
that  training  period,  and  an  amoimt 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  veteran's 
wages  during  the  first  3  months  of  his 
or  her  training  upon  the  successful 
completion  of  that  program  by  the 
veteran. 

Under  ciurent  law,  the  reimburse- 
ment formula  upon  which  monthly 
pajrments  to  VJTA  employers  are 
based  is  50  percent  of  the  veteran's 
wages  throughout  the  training  period. 
According  to  the  Centaur  report,  how- 
ever, a  significant  portion  of  veterans 
who  drop  out  of  training  do  so  because 


they  are  unsatisfied  with  their  pro- 
grams. Redistributing  the  payments  to 
employers  so  that  there  would  be  a 
lumi>-sum  bonus  upon  conu>letion  of 
the  training  period— without  increas- 
ing the  total  amount  paid— would  pro- 
vide a  greater  finanical  incentive  for 
the  employer  to  ensiu%  that  its  train- 
ing programs  are  resiransive  to  the  em- 
plojrment  needs  of  the  veteran  and 
that  the  employer  takes  appropriate 
steps  to  help  the  veteran  resolve  any 
problems  that  arise  during  training. 

Second,  this  section  would  require 
that  a  case  manager  be  assigned  to 
each  veteran  entering  a  VJTA  training 
program.  We  would  envision  a  DVOP 
or  LVER  as  having  primary  responsi- 
bility as  case  manager  with  strong  sup- 
portive help  from  VA's  Vet  Center 
counselors.  The  case  manager  would 
be  required  to  make  contact  with  the 
veteran  on  at  least  a  monthly  basis 
and  would  be  responsible  for  helping 
the  veteran  to  resolve  any  problems 
encountered  in  training,  referring  him 
or  her  to  counseling  services,  when  ap- 
propriate. 

Third,  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  the  ASVET  would  be 
required  to  provide  a  program  of  coun- 
seling services  for  veterans  participat- 
ing in  VJTA  and  to  ensure  that  both 
veterans  and  employers  are  informed 
of  such  services  and  resources,  includ- 
ing those  available  through  the  VA, 
such  as  the  readjustment  coimseling 
services  at  Vet  Centers,  veterans'  bene- 
fits counselors  at  VA  regional  offices, 
and  the  coimselors  at  the  VA's  Career 
Development  Centers. 

Fourth,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  who 
voluntarily  drops  out  of  a  VJTA  train- 
ing program,  he  or  she  would  be  re- 
quired first  to  receive  vocational  coun- 
seling through  the  VA  before  becom- 
ing eligible  for  recertification  \mder 
VJTA. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  veterans 
who  enter  training  programs  under 
VJTA  lack  the  skills  and  experience 
needed  to  succeed  in  the  workplace. 
Indeed,  participation  in  these  pro- 
grams is  limited  to  veterans  who  have 
been  out  of  the  economic  mainstream 
for  a  prolonged  period.  Access  to  coun- 
seling services  can  provide  the  critical 
measure  of  support  to  these  veterans 
to  help  them  resolve  successfully  prob- 
lems in  their  training  programs  and 
thus  help  them  gain  the  on-the-job  ex- 
perience needed  to  achieve  financial 
Independence. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
ensure  that  requirements  under  this 
section  are  met,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  be  required  to  collect 
data  regarding  the  number  of  veterans 
who  have  received  counseling  services 
under  this  section:  have  been  referred 
to  employers  for  Job  training  pro- 
grams; have  participated  in  such  pro- 
grams: and,  have  completed  such  pro- 
grams. 


Mr.  President,  we  believe  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  introdudng  has  the  poten- 
tial to  improve  the  dellvnry  of  veter- 
ans'  employmmt  and  training  smdoea 
through  long  overdue  revisiains  to 
chi4>ter  41— Job  Counseling,  Training, 
and  Placement  Service  for  Veterans  in 
titie  38,  United  States  Code.  The  end 
product  of  these  revisions,  we  believe. 
will  be  a  more  effective,  supportive, 
and  accountable  relationship  between 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Veterans'  Employment 
and  Training  and  the  disabled  veter- 
ans' outreach  program  specialists  and 
local  veterans'  employment  represent- 
atives in  the  State  employment  agen- 
cies. Most  importantly,  our  legislation 
will  help  enhance  the  quality  and 
timeliness  of  employment  and  training 
services  to  veterans  through  a  more 
linear,  cooperative  State-Federal  relar 
tionship  in  delivering  these  services. 

Mr.  President,  our  legislation  also 
has  a  very  strong  potential  for  improv- 
ing the  participation  and  retention  of 
veterans  in  VJTA  programs.  We  be- 
lieve the  proposals  we  have  recom- 
mended to  improve  the  counseling 
services  available  to  VJTA  participants 
as  well  as  our  proposed  changes  in  the 
reimbursement  formula  for  participat- 
ing employers,  and  the  formation  and 
implementation  of  the  case  manager 
approach,  all  will  improve  the  per- 
formance of  the  program  for  unem- 
ployed veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RxcoRS  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

8.9M 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  qf 
RepresentaHvet    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled, 

SBCnON  1.  8HOBT  TITlKi  RBTERCNCB  TO  TTtlM  M. 

UNrrsD  STAns  COOK. 

(a)  Short  Titlx.— Tbii  Act  may  be  dted 
u  tbe  "Veterans'  Employment  and  Training 
Amendments  of  1M7". 

(b)  RKRKmcB  TO  Tnu  3S.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  tbe 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  title  U, 
United  States  Code. 

SEC  t  DISABLED  VEinUNS'  OUnSACB  P«OCXAll 
SPECIALISTS. 

Section  3003A(c)  is  amended  in  the  matter 
preceding  clatise  (1)  by  Inserting  "be  func- 
tionally responsible  to  State  Directors  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training  and 
Assistant  State  Directors  for  Veterans'  Aa- 
ployment  and  Training  and  "shall"  after 
"shall". 


SBC  S.  LOCAL  VETSaANr  BllPU>YIfDrT 

SBwrATivca 
(a)    III    aanBAL.-<l)    Section    2004    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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aettnc  tbrough  the 
tor  VetenuH'  Bnpk>y- 
1  and  Tnlnliis,  dull  make  avkUable  for 
UM  In  aadi  State.  dtrecUy  or  by  grant  or 
ooBtraet,  Micfa  fundi  as  may  beneoeanry  to 
■iippoit  the  iwlmmnnt  of  loeal  veterans' 
•BU^yiaent  repceaantBtlvM  under  this  aec- 


"(9)  Fundi  provMed  for  uae  In  a  SUte 
under  thto  ■ataef.ttoi  ihall  be  niffldent  to 
■HHMot  the  aHlcuuMnt  of — 

"(A)  at  least  one  fun-ttme  local  veterans' 
emplaviiMnt  repreeentatlve  In  each  local 
employnient  aerrioe  office  (1)  at  which  1.000 
veterans  registered  during  the  13-month 
period  endlac  on  the  most  recent  June  30, 
or  (li)  whldi  has  a  service  area  in  which 
MOO  vcteram  reside.  One  additional  such 
representative  shall  l>e  assigned  to  such 
ottloe  for  eaidi  additional  1,500  veterans 
who  registered  at  such  office  during  such 
period  or  5,000  veterans  who  reside  in  such 
su»kje  area,  whldiever  results  in  the  sssign- 
ment  of  the  greater  number  of  such  repre- 
sentatlvea:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  each  local  onployment 
service  office  at  which  less  than  1,000  veter- 
ans registered  during  such  period  and  which 
has  a  servioe  area  in  viilch  less  than  5,000 
veterans  reside,  an  individual  serving  as  a 
local  veterans'  employment  representative 
on  a  part-time  basis  that  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  full-time  employment  (round- 
ed to  the  nearest  one-eighth)  as  the  number 
of  vetomns  who  registered  during  such 
period  bears  to  1,000  or  the  number  of  vet- 
erans who  reside  in  a  service  area  bears  to 
5.000,  whichever  results  in  the  higher  frac- 
tion  of  full-time  servioe. 

"(3)  Bach  local  veterans  employment  rep- 
resentative shall  be  a  veteran.  Preference 
shall  be  given  in  the  assignment  of  such  rep- 
resentatives to  disabled  veterans.  If  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  no  disabled  veteran  Is 
available  for  any  such  assignment,  such  as- 
signment may  be  given  to  a  veteran  who  is 
not  a  disabled  veteran.  The  Secretary  shall 
monitor  the  assignment  of  such  representa- 
tives to  ensure  compliance  with  the  provi- 
stons  of  this  paragraph. 

"(b)  Local  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentatives abaU  be  asrigned.  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  by  the  administrative 
head  of  the  employment  service  In  each 
State  and  shall  be  functionally  responsible 
to  State  directors  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training  and  Assistant  SUte  Di- 
rectors for  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training. 

"(cXl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  the  services  of  local 
employment  representatives  shall  be  fully 
devoted  to  discharging  the  duties  and  func- 
tions prescribed  for  State  Directors  for  Vet- 
erans' Employment  and  Training  and  Assist- 
ant Directors  for  Veterans'  Employment 
and  Training  in  section  3003  of  this  title. 

(3)  The  duties  of  local  veterans'  employ- 
ment representativea  shall  include  provid- 
ing, or  facilitating  the  provision  of,  counsel- 
ing services  to  veterans  who,  pursuant  to 
section  5(bX3)  of  the  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Act  (Public  Law  08-77:  39  U.8.C.  1731 
note),  are  certified  as  eligible  for  participa- 
tion under  such  Act.". 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
diapter  41  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  3004.  Local  veterans'  employment 
rfpiesfiiliUvts.". 

(b)  KiiiLiivt  DATS.— (a)  Except  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (3),  the  amendments  made 


bf  subaectlon  (a)  shall  take  effect  on  the 
d^e  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

i(3KA)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subeec- 
tlJDn  (a)  of  section  3004  of  tiUe  38,  United 
0>de  (as  added  by  the  amendment 
by  subsecUon  (aXD)  shall  take  effect 

I  October  1, 1087. 

<B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection  (as 
s4  added)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
alignments  made  after  the  thirtieth  day 
f<^owing  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Kb)  Buuunuiu.— Section  3000(a)  is 
a*iended— 

( 1)  in  the  fifth  sentence- 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  the  assignment  of 
Iqcal  veterans'  employment  representatives 
u^der  secUon  3004  of  this  UUe"  after 
"Utle";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "sections":  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  sixth  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "Each  budget  submission 
w|th  respect  to  such  funds  shall  include  sep- 

ate  listings  of  the  proposed  number,  by 
te,  of  disabled  veterans  outreach  pro- 
gram specialists  appointed  under  section 
3003A  of  this  title  and  local  veterans  em- 
ployment representatives  assigned  under 
s^cUon  3004  of  this  title,  together  with  in- 
f(^ination  demonstrating  the  compliance  of 
sUch  budget  submission  with  the  funding  re- 
quirements specified  In  the  preceding  sen- 

4.  PEBTORMANCE  OF  LOCAL  VETERANS'  EM- 
PLOYMENT   REPRESENTAXIVES    AND 
I  DISABLED      VETBKANS'      OUTEEACH 

I  8PBCIAU8TS. 

la)  Chapter  41  is  amended  by  inserting 
alter  section  3004  the  following  new  section: 

"IZeMA.  Pcrformmncc  of  disabled  Tctcrmni'  out- 
reach prograin  ipecialisU  and  local  Teteraas' 
eMptoyaeat  representatiTci. 
(aXl)  The  Secretary  shall  develop,  and 
provide  for  the  implementation  and  applica- 
tipn  of.  standards  for  the  performance  of 
}led  veterans'  outreach  specialists  sp- 
linted under  section  3003A  of  this  title  and 
lofcal  veterans'  employment  representatives 
led  under  section  3004  of  this  title  and 
monitor  the  activities  of  such  q;>ecial- 
Ists  and  representatives. 

r(2)  Such  standards  shall  be  designed  to 
piovide  f or— 

V(A)  in  the  case  of  such  specialists,  the  ef- 
fW^ive  performance  at  the  local  level  of  the 
duties  and  fimctions  of  such  specialists 
uider  section  3003A  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  tiUe, 
V(B)  in  the  case  of  such  representatives, 
tlie  effective  Implementation  at  the  local 
Itt/el  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  such 
representatives  under  section  2004(c)  of  this 
tiile.  and 

''(C)  the  monitoring  and  rating  activities 
Ptescribed  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
f'(bKl)  State  Directors  of  Veterans'  Em- 
>yment  and  Training  and  Assistant  State 
>rs  of  Veterans'  Employment  and 
shall  regularly  monitor  the  per- 
formance of  such  specialists  and  representa- 
tives through  the  application  of  such  stand- 
aids. 

'(3)  An  Assistant  State  Director  of  Veter- 
ans' Employment  and  Training  shall  formal- 
in participate  (by  submitting  reconunenda- 
tions  and  comments)  in  each  annual  per- 
formance rating  of  a  local  veterans'  employ- 
ment representative.". 

(b)  (XsRicAi.  AitzNsifKirT.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  41  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
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Perfmnance  of  disabled  veterans' 
outreach  specialists  and  local 
veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentatives.". 

SIC  %.  ItrOftMATION  BBGAEDINC  POTDmAL  EM- 
PLOYERS. 

Sectibn  3005  is  amended— 

(1)  b; '  inserting  "(a) "  before  "All";  and 

(3)  b; '  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subaed  ion: 

"(b) ;  ?oT  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Sec- 
ind  the  Administrator  in  identifying 
emplo]^  with  potential  Job  training  oppor- 
tunltiel  under  the  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Act  (P  ibUc  Law  S8-77:  39  XS&.C.  1731  note) 
and  otherwise  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
chapte  -,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide tc  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  the 
Administrator  (1)  not  more  than  30  days 
after  tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
sectionk  the  then-current  list  of  employers 
partici^ting  in  the  National  Committee  for 
Employer  Support  of  the  Ouard  and  Re- 
serve, imd  (3)  thereafter,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  each  month,  updated  information  re- 
garding the  list.". 

SBC  L  CLAiUnCATION  OF  RESPONSIBILmES  OP 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  PERSONNEL. 

(a)  STATE  AMD  Assist Airr  Star  Diriciors 
POR  VBXRAHS'  EMPLOTMZRT  AMD  Traihiho.— 
Section  3003(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1).  by  inserting  ".  including 
the  program  conducted  under  the  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  (PubUc  Law  98-77:  39 
U.S.C.  1721  note)  "  after  "programs";  and 

(2)  ia  clause  (2)  by  inserting  "and  other- 
wise to  promote  the  employment  of  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  persons"  after  "oppor- 
tunities". 

(b)  DiSABLZD  Vbtkrars'  Outrbach  Pro- 
gram Spccialists.— Section  2003A(c)  is 
amended— 

(1)  IB  clause  (4)  by  Inserting  "(including 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Job  Partnership  Act 
(29  n.S.C.  1501  et.  seq.))"  after  "programs"; 

(2)  i^  clause  (6).  by  Inserting  "(including 
the  program  conducted  under  the  Veterans' 
Job  TMning  Act  (PubUc  Law  98-77;  29 
nJ3.C.  1731  note))"  after  "programs";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause:  I 

"(9)  Provision  of  counseling  services  to 
veterans  with  respect  to  veterans'  selection 
of  and  changes  In  vocations  and  veterans' 
vocaticnal  adjustment.". 

SEC  7.  RATIONAL  VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  SERVICES  INSTITUTE. 

(a)  Estabushmknt  of  iNSTmrrK.— Chapter 
41  is  filrther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"S  201 IB.  National  Veteraks'  EMFLOTUsirr 

AID  Trainiiig  Service  In STirtrrx 
"In  qrder  to  provide  for  such  training  as 
the  Secretary  considers  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  efficient  and  effective  pro- 
vision pf  employment.  Job  training,  place- 
ment, gnd  related  services  to  veterans,  the 
Secret4ry  shall  establish  and  operate  a  Na- 
tional Veterans'  Employment  and  Training 
Service  Institute  for  the  training  of  disabled 
veteraiis'  outreach  program  specialists,  local 
veterans  employment  representatives,  and 
State  ^d  Assistant  State  Directors  for  Vet- 
erans' pimployment  and  Training,  and  such 
other  personnel  Involved  in  the  provision  of 
employment.  Job  training,  placement,  or  re- 
lated services  as  the  Secretary  considers  tip- 
proprlBte.". 

(b)  Clerical  AMKHSMnrr.- The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  41  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
followihg  new  item: 


"301  IB.  National  Veterans'  Employment 
and  Training  Service  Insti- 
tute.". 

SEC  S.  SHABOiG  OP  INPOBMATION  BBCABDINC  EM- 
PLOYERS. 

Section  3008  Is  smended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "In";  and 

(3)  hy  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  require  each 
regional  office  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  provide  to  appropriate  employment 
service  offices  and  Department  of  Labor  of- 
fices, as  designated  by  the  Secretary,  on  a 
monthly  or  more  frequent  iMsls  the  names 
and  addresses  of  employers  located  in  the 
area  served  by  such  regional  office  that 
offer  a  program  of  Job  training  which  has 
l>een  approved  by  the  Administrator  under 
section  7  of  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act 
(PubUc  Law  98-77:  29  U.S.C.  1731  note).". 
SEC.  *.  VETERANS'  JOB  TRAINING  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(aXl)  Patmbhts  to  Employers.— The 
second  sentence  of  section  8(aKl)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "Subject  to  section 
5(c)  and  paragraph  (2),  the  amount  paid  to 
an  employer  on  behalf  of  a  veteran  shall 


"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  program  of  Job  train- 
ing of  4  or  more  months  duration— 

"(i)  for  the  first  4  months  of  such  pro- 
gram, 30  percent  of  the  product  of  (I)  the 
startiitg  hourly  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the 
veteran  by  the  employer  (without  regard  to 
overtime  of  premium  pay),  and  (11)  the 
number  of  hours  worked  by  the  veteran 
during  such  months; 

"(ID  for  any  period  after  the  first  4 
months,  50  percent  of  the  product  of  (I)  the 
actual  hourly  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  vet- 
erans by  the  employer  (without  regard  to 
overtime  or  premium  pay),  and  (11)  the 
number  of  hours  worked  by  the  veteran 
during  that  period;  and 

"(Hi)  upon  the  veteran's  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  program,  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  paid,  above  the  amount 
that  was  paid,  for  such  first  4  montlis  pur- 
suant to  subclause  (i)  if  the  percentage  spec- 
ified in  sul)clause  (1)  of  this  clause  were  SO 
percent  rather  than  30  percent;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  program  of  Job  train- 
ing of  less  than  4  months  duration— 

"(1)  for  the  months  prior  to  the  final 
scheduled  month  of  the  program.  30  percent 
of  the  product  of  (I)  the  starting  hoiu-ly 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  veteran  by  the  em- 
ployer (without  regard  to  overtime  or  pre- 
mium pay),  and  (II)  the  number  of  hours 
worthed  by  the  veteran  during  the  months 
prior  to  such  final  scheduled  month; 

"(11)  for  the  final  scheduled  month  of  the 
program,  50  percent  of  the  product  of  (I) 
the  actual  hourly  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the 
veteran  by  the  employer  (without  regard  to 
overtime  or  premium  pay),  and  (II)  the 
number  of  hours  worked  by  the  veteran 
during  that  month;  and 

"(ill)  upon  the  veterans'  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  program,  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  paid,  above  the  amount 
ttiat  was  paid,  for  the  months  prior  to  the 
final  scheduled  month  of  the  program  pur- 
suant to  subclause  (1)  of  this  subclause  if 
the  percentage  specified  in  sulKlause  (1) 
were  50  percent  rather  than  30  percent. 

(b)  CouBSBUHG.— Section  14  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowinr 

"(b)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
shall  Jointly  provide  f or— 

"(1)  a  program  under  which  a  case  manag- 
er is  assigned  to  each  veteran  participating 


in  a  program  of  Job  training  under  this  Act 
and  periodic  (not  less  than  monthly)  con- 
tact is  maintained  with  each  such  veteran 
for  the  purpose  of  (A)  avoiding  imnecessary 
termination  of  employment,  (B)  referring 
the  veteran  to  appropriate  counseling,  if 
necessary,  and  (C)  facilitating  the  veteran's 
successful  completion  of  such  program; 

"(2)  a  program  of  counseling  services  (to 
be  provided  pursuant  to  sulxshapter  IV  of 
chapter  3  of  ttils  title  and  sections  612A 
3003A  and  2004  of  this  tlUe)  designed  to  re- 
solve difficulties  that  may  be  encountered 
by  veterans  during  their  training  under  this 
Act;  and 

"(3)  a  program  of  information  services 
under  which  (A)  each  veteran  who  enters  a 
program  of  Job  training  under  this  Act  and 
each  employer  partkdpating  under  this  Act 
Is  informed  of  the  supportive  services  and 
resources  available  to  the  veteran  (i) 
through  Veterans'  Administration  counsel- 
ing and  career  development  activities  (espe- 
cially, in  the  case  of  a  Vietnam-era  veteran, 
readjustment  counseling  services  under  sec- 
tion 612A  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code) 
and  under  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et 
sq.)  and  (11)  through  other  appropriate 
agencies  in  the  community,  and  (B)  veterans 
and  employers  are  encouraged  to  request 
such  services  whenever  appropriate. 

"(c)  Before  a  veteran  who  voluntarily  ter- 
minates from  a  program  of  job  training 
under  this  Act  or  is  involuntarily  terminat- 
ed from  such  program  by  the  employer  may 
be  eligible  to  be  provided  with  a  further  cer- 
tificate, or  renewal  of  certification,  of  eligi- 
bility for  participation  under  this  Act,  such 
veteran  must  be  provided  by  the  Adminis- 
trator with  appropriate  vocational  counsel- 
ing in  light  of  the  veteran's  termination.". 

(c)  Conforming  AMXHDMBirT.— Section 
5(bX3XA)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "The"  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  section  14(c),  the". 

(d)  Data  oh  Participatioh.— Section  15  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  not  less  fre- 
quently than  a  quarterly  basis,  collect  from 
the  heads  of  State  employment  security 
agencies  and  State  Directors  for  Veterans' 
Employment  and  Training  information 
available  to  such  heads  and  Directors,  and 
derived  from  programs  carried  out  in  their 
respective  States,  with  respect  to  the  TMia- 
bers  of  veterans  who  receive  counseling 
services  pursuant  to  section  14,  are  referred 
to  employers  participating  under  this  Act, 
participate  In  programs  of  job  training 
under  this  Act,  and  complete  such  pro- 
grams. 

SBC  It.  REVISIONS  OF  NOMENCLATURE 

(a)  Secretary  op  Labor.— (1)  Section  2001 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  f  oUow- 
ing  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.". 

(2)  Sections  2003A  3003(a),  3003A(aXl) 
and  (d),  3005(a)  (as  redesignated  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  5(1)),  3006(a), 
2007,  2008(a)  (as  redesignated  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  8(1)),  3009  and 
3010(b)  are  amended  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary of  Labor"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(b)  ASSISTART  Sbcbbtary   op  Labor  por 

VeTBRAMS'    EMPLOTMXRT   AMD   TRAIMIMC.— ( 1 ) 

Sections  3000,  3003.  2003A(aXl).  (3).  and  (5) 
and  (d),  2006(a)  and  (d),  3000(aXl),  and 
3010(b)  are  amended  by  inserting  "and 
Training"    after    "Assistant    Secretary    of 


lAbor  for  Employment"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

(2XA)  The  heading  of  section  SOOSA  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"t  MOZA.  Awlstairt  Secretary  of  I  slur  for  Vclcr- 
ana'  EMploysMBt  and  Tratailag". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
Chapter  41  is  amended  to  read  as  folows: 

"3002A.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'     Enuiloyment     and 
Training.". 
(cXl)  Stair  abb  Absistair  Sxatb  Dibbcxob 

FOR  VBTBRAMS'  EMPLOTMBBT  AMD  TRAIMIMa— 

Sections  3003  and  2003A(bX2)  are  amended 
by  Inserting  "and  Training"  after  "State  Di- 
rector for  Veterans'  Employment"  and  "As- 
sistant State  Director  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment", respectively,  each  place  those  terms 
appear. 

(2XA)  The  heading  of  section  3003  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"8  2003.  State  and  Auirtant  State  DIrccton  for 
Veterani'  Employment  and  Tralniag". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  41  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"3003.  State  and  Assistant  State  Directors 
for  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training.". 


By  Mr.  HET.MS  (by  request): 
S.  1000.  A  bill  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  sugar  price  support  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricnilture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

SUGAR  PR(X>RAMS  IMPROVBMBMT  ACT 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Sugar  Program  Im- 
provements Act  of  1987.  In  addition,  I 
ask  unanimous  (x>n8ent  that  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Peter  Myers  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dbpartmxrt  of  Agriculture, 
■WatMngton,  DC,  March  19.  1»»7. 
Hon.  Geoboe  H.W.  Bush, 
Pmident  of  the  Senate 
Wathinoton,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Prbbidbrt:  Enclosed  for  consid- 
eration of  Congress  Is  a  proposed  bill  "To 
improve  the  operation  of  the  sugar  price 
support  program,  and  for  other  puiposea." 

The  Department  of  agriculture  recom- 
mends that  the  proposed  bill  be  enacted. 

The  proposed  "Sugar  Program  Improve- 
menu  Act  of  1987"  amends  provisions  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949. 

The  provisions  proposed  to  be  amended 
adversely  imiwct  on  Jobs  in  the  dcmiestic 
food  and  cane  sugar  refining  industries,  con- 
sumer cosU  and  foreign  trade.  The  artifi- 
cially high  level  of  price  support  under  the 
domestic  sugar  program  has  encouraged  in- 
creased domestic  sweetener  production  and 
enabled  domestic  producers  of  com  sweeten- 
ers to  undercut  their  competition.  This  has 
led  to  increased  market  inroads  for  com 
sweeteners  at  the  expense  of  domestic  cane 
and  beet  sugars.  The  decline  in  sugar  con- 
sumption has  l>een  at  the  expense  of  sugar 
imports  and  resulted  in  a  progreastve  con- 
traction in  the  import  quota.  Since  sugar 
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prtniiimny  o*  n.% 

thli  taas  led  to  a  dnmatte  reducOan 
.  eaiMdty  requlTe- 
unemidyoinent  In  that 


The  artltlGlaUy  hich  level  of  domestic 
I  rdattre  to  the  world  prtce  glvea 
I  mamilketaren  of  mgar-oontainliw 
;  a  oonpettttve  advantage.  This  has 
reaulted  in  an  Incnaw  in  impofts  of  sugar- 
and  to  a  limited,  but 
of  domerttc  food  proc- 
:  fadlltles  move  overseas 
to  take  advantage  of  cheaper  world  price 
sugar.  The  result  has  been  a  pennanent  loss 
of  aawloyment  and  infrastructure  in  the  do- 
mestic  sugar-uslng/food  processing  indus- 
try. 

As  a  result  of  the  current  sugar  price  sup- 
pcvt  program,  the  doiwt.if  price  of  sugar  is 
at  a  level  far  above  the  world  price.  Conse- 
guently,  the  current  program  imposes  a 
heavy  cost  on  UJB.  consumers  and  industrial 
users  of  sugar.  In  F7  1M7,  it  is  estimated 
consumers  are  paying  neaiiy  $2  billion  in 
additional  costs  of  sugar  as  a  result  of  the 
artificially  high  sugar  support  prices. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  reduce 
the  tnifihniim  price  support  loan  level  from 
18  cents  per  pound  to  13  cents  beginning 
with  the  1M7  crop.  To  sssist  producers  in 
the  transition  to  a  lower  loan  level,  produc- 
ers wiU  receive  payments,  over  a  four-year 
potod.  of  appnndinately  $1.1  billion.  Enact- 
ment of  this  Mil  wai  reduce  the  price  gap 
between  sweeteners  and  help  to  correct  or 
stahiliip  the  many  adverse  impacts  and 
trends  which  the  sugar  industry  is  currently 
fadng.  It  would  also  enable  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  products  containing  sugar  to 
become  more  competitive  in  world  marlcets. 

The  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  tie  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  imigiara 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely. 

PBnaCMTns. 
Aetttm  Seeretary.m 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raoou).  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  [for  himself, 
Mr.      MOTHiHAH,      and      Mr. 

T^TFWgl'iUHftgBl' 

S.  1001.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the 
performance  of  States  in  establishing 
the  paternity  of  children,  assuring  the 
adeqtiacy  of  child  support  award 
amounts,  and  enforcing  child  support 
awards;  to  the  Cknmnittee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SSCDBITT  ACT  AKBIDIfKirr 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  ad- 
drea  the  continuing  problem  which 
results  when  parents  fan  to  make 
court-ordered  child  support  payments. 
Joining  me  in  introductang  this  legisla- 
tiOD  are  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoTHiHAii]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  DuaBmRcna]. 

Mr.  President,  in  1984,  Congress  en- 
acted major  ledsl^tive  changes  to  ^- 
nificantly  improve  the  collection  of 
child  suKwrt.  I  was  pleased  to  sponsor 
those  changes  in  an  attempt  to  break 
the  shocking  viral  of  poverty  for 
women  and  children  who  were  not  re- 


ipport 


kers 


otivlng  the  support  paj^ments  to  which 
tkey  were  legally  enUUed.  The  1084 
c|dld  suivort  amendments  mandated 
several  steps,  including  wage  withhold- 
ing if  a  parent  is  1  month  in  arrears 
Slid  the  establishment  of  Federal  and 
Slate  income  tax  refunds  offsets  to 
collect  overdue  child  suppmt.  In  addi- 
tmn.  last  year  Congress  adopted  a  bill 
I  introduced  that  prohibited  the 
courts  from  wiping  out  child  support 
afrearages. 

There      has      been      considerable 
since  the  passage  of  the  child 

^pport  enforconent  amendments  of 

and  1986.  Since  1978,  total  child 

collections  have  tripled  and 

as  many  children  have  their  f  a- 

legally    established   snd   their 

Id  support  obligations  entered  into. 

it  is  good  news. 

tut  there  is  still  a  lot  of  room  for 

iprovement.  Despite  improved  child 

)pport  efforts,  most  noncustodial 
parents  fall  far  behind  in  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  children.  The  statistics. 
Mr.  President,  are  shocking. 

'^Currently,  only  7  percent  of  AFDC 
payments  are  ever  recovered  by  child 
si^pport. 

The  average  amount  of  child  sup- 
port actually  received  by  families— less 
$200  a  month— is  very  low  and 
not  increased  in  real  terms. 

one-third  of  children  bom  out 
of  wedlock  have  paternities  estab- 
lished. 

Currently,  almost  15  million  chO- 
dfen  under  the  age  of  18  live  in  a 
household  where  only  1  parent  is 
pfesent— almost  double  the  1970 
l^'el- and  half  live  below  the  poverty 
l^el. 

lAnd  currently,  of  the  9  million  single 
p4rent  mothers,  over  40  percent  re- 
olve  no  child  support  awards;  of  the 
n  others  who  are  legally  entitled  to 
cl  did  support.  24  percent  never  get  the 
n  oney  and  26  percent  consistently  re- 
oived  less  than  the  amount  awarded 
b '  the  court.  These  horrible  statistics 
hive  not  significantly  improved  over 
tipne. 

!Mr.  President,  my  home  State  of 
liew  Jersey  has  been  a  leader  in  child 
sf pport  enforcement.  The  State's  ef- 
forts to  use  guidelines  in  determining 
awards  and  to  review  child  support 
have  improved  the  financial 
itus  of  thousands  of  children.  But 

ren  in  New  Jersey,  only  about  11  per- 

^nt  of  welfare  payments  are  recouped 
lugh  child  support  payments  from 

>ncustodial  parents.  And  there  are 

lousands  of  New  Jersey  families  not 
oil  welfare  who  do  not  receive  the  sup- 
port to  which  they  are  entitled.  There 
is  clearly  room  for  Improvonent,  even 
among  the  States  with  the  best  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  similarity 
between  our  tax  collections  system 
and  our  child  support  system— both 
are  built  primarily  on  the  premise  of 
V  )luntary  compliance.  It  is  essential  to 


the  pifaper  woiUngs  of  our  tax  system 
and  oar  child  support  system  that  the 
majonty  of  Americans  accept  their  re- 
sponsBillUes  voluntarily. 

le  we  do  have  some  problems 
with  itax  compllMvce,  by  and  large 
most  people  pay  their  taxes  and  accept 
their  ^Responsibilities.  Sadly,  this  is  not 
the  csiw  with  child  support.  If  the  tax 
compliance  system  woriced  like  the 
child  Bupport  system,  then  4  out  10 
taxpayers  would  not  even  file  their  tax 
returris.  And  of  the  remaining  6  filers, 
half  ^uld  cheat.  Our  Federal  income 
would  not  woiiL  if  this  were 
Sad  to  say.  our  child  support 
while  improving,  is  not  woiic- 

Ident.  during  Senate  consid- 
eration of  the  1984  child  support 
amemunents.  I  indicated  that  the  1984 
legislaaive  changes  might  not  be 
enouni  to  correct  the  abuse  and  ne- 
glect tn  the  system.  If  the  1984  re- 
forms {did  not  prove  to  be  a  sufficient 
enfordement  tool.  I  indicated  that  we 
may  well  have  to  incorporate  further 
steps,  including  automatic  withholding 
of  the  child  support  payments  from 
the  w^es  of  those  obligated  to  pay. 
BCr.  P^^dent.  I  truly  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  to  take  fiirther  steps. 
That  ifi  what  this  bill  is  all  about.  The 
key  ptovisions  included  in  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Expiinsion  of  paternity  enforcement 
activitaes  to  insure  that  fathers  are 
identified. 

The  establishment  and  use  of  uni- 
form guidelines  to  determine  the 
amount  of  child  support  to  be  award- 
ed.     I 

Automatic  review  of  the  size  of  the 
child  Bupport  awards  to  determine  if 
increa^  or  decreases  are  warranted. 

Expanded  efforts  to  find  noncusto- 
dial parents  who  fail  to  live  up  to  their 
oblirations. 

Iimnediate  wage  withholding  of  new 
child  '  support  awards  unless  good 
cause  lean  be  shown  for  an  alternative 
arrangement. 

The^  establishment  of  a  commission 
to  pro  pose  improvements  in  interstate 
child  I  upport  cases. 

Mr.  President,  the  changes  in  1984 
did  nc  t  revolutionise  the  child  support 
enfonement  system,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  promise  that  the  changes  in 
this  bill  will  revolutionize  the  system. 


But  I 


fully  expect  that  the  incremen- 


tal ctanges  included  in  this  bill  will 
make  the  child  support  system  work 
bettei,  More  legislative  changes  will 
most  likely  be  needed  in  future  years 
as  our  child  support  system  becomes 
more  jsophlsticated.  efficient,  and  re- 
sponsive to  human  needs. 

I  an  i  pleased  that  the  Congress  is  fi- 
nally [turning  its  attention  to  finding 
bette^  wasrs  to  help  move  families  out 
of  poyerty.  Welfare  reform  Is  back  on 
the  dbmestic  agenda,  thanks  in  large 


part  to  the  exemplary  efforts  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MoTMiHAiil.  Clearly,  expended  train- 
ing and  support  services,  including 
child  care,  will  help  these  families- 
last  year  I  introduced  the  Work  Op- 
portunities Retraining  Compact  Act 
with  Senator  MonnHAK  and  Congress- 
man Lbvih  to  do  just  that.  In  addition 
to  work  and  training,  we  need  to  im- 
prove the  income  situation  of  poor 
families— last  year's  expansion  of  the 
earned  income  tax  credit,  as  part  of 
otu*  tax  reform  efforts,  was  one  good 
step  in  that  direction. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  clearly  has 
a  major  role  to  play  here.  But  first  and 
foremost,  families  have  responsibilities 
for  themselves.  Parents  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  care  for  their  children.  And 
sadly,  too  often,  noncustodial  parents 
do  not  fulfill  their  responsibility.  We 
as  a  nation  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
provide  assistance  to  poor  families  and 
their  children— but  only  after  parents 
shoulder  their  own  responsibilities.  To 
further  this  end.  our  child  supiwrt 
system  must  be  improved.  And  these 
improvements  should  be  part  and 
parcel— indeed  central— to  any  welfare 
reform  initiative  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  my  anticipation  that  the 
thrust  of  our  child  support  bill  being 
introduced  today  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  welfare  reform  legislation  de- 
veloped this  year  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
lumce  Committee. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  RaooRO. 

SuiaiAXT  or  ths  Chod  Supfuki 
EnroacsKKin  iMraovmBiT  Acr  or  1M7 


PATBMITTI 

Paternity  costs  shall  not  be  used  in  deter- 
mining State  eligibility  and  award  sise  for 
the  child  support  incentive  grant. 

Each  State  may  establish  a  separate  unit 
on  paternity  establishment,  financed  90% 
with  chOd  support  federal  funds,  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  localities  and  at  state 
option,  to  monitor  the  processing  of  paterni- 
ty cases.  At  sUte  option,  counties  may  es- 
tablish county  offices  on  paternity  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  paternity  establishment,  fi- 
nanced 75%  with  federal  child  support 
funds. 

Paternity  performance  standards  shall  be 
establlBhed  for  all  states  below  the  national 
average  in  establishing  paternity.  The  per- 
formance standards  shsll  include  state  spe- 
cific goals  for  the  improvemmt  of  perform- 
ance which  shall  take  into  account  the 
number  of  paternities  established  as  a  per- 
centage of  children  bom  out  of  wedlo^  who 
are  receiving  APDC.  Performance  standards 
shall  be  weighted  to  encourage  prompt  de- 
termination of  paternity  at  the  time  of 
birth. 

U>CATIOH  OP  ABSBrr  PABKinS 

The  f  edoral  parent  locator  service  and  the 
state  child  support  enforcement  agepdes 
should  have  access  to  the  INTERNFT 
system  which  tracks  interstate  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  claims  of  the  State  Bnploy- 
ment  Security  agencies  and  the  UJB.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 


BSTABLisBifBiiT  OP  ouiiiaLims  poa  suppuai 

AH  States  shall,  within  3  years  ot  enact- 
ment, use  State  guidelines  as  a  rebuttable 
presumption  for  setting  new  child  support 
awards.  Once  adopted,  each  State  must 
review  its  guidelines  at  least  every  )  years  to 
assess  its  adequacy  in  establishing  appropri- 
ate child  support  awards. 

■BVIBW  OP  CHIU>  SUPPUai  AWAIBS 

Each  State  must  establish  within  3  years 
of  enactment  a  mechanism  for  revlewlns  in- 
dividual ChOd  support  awards. 

After  the  establishment  of  such  a  mecha- 
nism, child  support  award  levels  for  all  fem- 
ales receiving  KFDC  shall  be  reviewed  at 
least  every  three  years.  In  addition,  all  non- 
AFDC  custodial  and  noncustodial  parents 
may  request  a  review  of  the  award  at  least 
every  three  years.  The  State  gxildelines 
shall  be  used  for  the  basis  snd  the  grounds 
for  the  review  of  the  award. 

States  may  establish  their  own  standards 
for  more  frequmt  review,  and  may  establish 
a  simplified  mechanism  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  award  should  be  reviewed  because  of 
changes  in  circumstance. 

MODKL  PBOJBCTS  Oil  8TAT1  PaOCXDUISS  POa 
HKVISWUWI  AWARDS 

Four  State  demonstration  projects  shall 
be  established  to  test  model  procedures  for 
the  review  of  child  support  awards.  At  least 
one  project  shall  be  awarded  to  the  state 
child  support  enforcement  agency  and  one 
to  the  Judicial  system.  The  two-year  demon- 
strations shaU  be  awarded  in  FT  IMS  and 
financed  90%  with  federal  child  support 
funds. 

mUKDIAR  WAGE  WTTHHOLDIiro 

Each  state  must  establish  within  3  years 
of  enactment  a  system  of  immediate  wage 
withholding.  All  initial  court  orders  must 
provide  for  immediate  wage  withholding 
without  waiting  for  an  arrearage  to  occur, 
uikless  both  parents  agree  to  an  alternative 
arrangement  or  good  cause  is  established  by 
the  courts  or  the  administrative  office  for 
an  alternative  arrangement.  The  state  pro- 
cedures for  wage  withholding  must  meet  all 
due  process  procedures  in  state  law. 

TIXATlfXirr  OP  AKaXABAOS  POB  PASS  THEOOCm 

Under  current  law,  the  first  $50  per 
month  that  is  collected  from  a  non-custodial 
parent  for  a  family  receiving  public  assist- 
ance is  provided  to  the  custodial  parent.  A 
provision  is  included  to  clarify  that  $50  per 
month  shaD  also  be  provided  to  the  custodi- 
al parent  when  arrearages  are  paid  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  non-custodial  parent. 

AUTOKATIOII  STSIBIS 

AU  states  shall  have  in  place  within  five 
years  automated  child  support  enforcement 
systems.  State  specific  performance  stand- 
ar<te  shall  be  estaUlshed  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  provision. 

comassiOK  or  niTBUTAn  child  soppokt 

$3  million  is  authorised  for  FY  1988  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
Interstate  ChHd  Support.  The  Oommission 
shall  be  composed  of  16  members,  4  selected 
by  the  Sooate  Majority  and  Minority  lead- 
ers, and  4  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
Minority  leader,  made  ta:  consultation  with 
the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Members  of  the 
tax  oranmlttees.  and  8  by  the  Secretary. 

The  C(»nmisBlon  shall  hold  at  least  one 
ntiH^«..«i  conference  on  Interstate  reform 
and  shall  repOTt  to  the  Congress  by  October 
1989  on  recommendatkms  to  Improve  the 
interstate  system,  including  reoommenda- 


tloos  for  changes  in  the  Unlf onn  Reciprocal 
Enf  Moement  of  Support  Act. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  New  Jersey.  Senator 
Bbakxt,  as  a  coeponsor  of  the  Child 
Support  Enforcement  Improvement 
Act  of  1987. 

Senator  Bbaslxt's  interest  in  the 
plight  of  children  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  regularly  attended 
the  five  hearings  on  this  subject  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security 
and  Family  Policy  has  held  to  date. 
His  attendance  at  these  hearings  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  the  Sen- 
ator is  not  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  learned  Senar 
tor  from  New  Jersey  has  decided  to 
devote  his  formidable  energies  and  tal- 
ents to  improving  the  manner  tn 
which  we  look  after  our  children.  I 
welcome  his  interest  and  commend 
him  for  proposing  the  bill  we  intro- 
duce today. 

The  Child  Support  Enforcement  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987  closely  reflects 
my  own  thinking  on  the  subject  of 
child  support.  This  bill  would  take  a 
number  of  steps  to  strengthen  our  cur- 
rent Child  Support  Enforoonent  Pro- 
gram. It  would,  among  other  things: 
make  child  support  awards  more  equi- 
table and  adequate,  collect  the  awards 
owed  by  absent  parents  more  efficient- 
ly, improve  the  efforts  of  local  govern- 
ments to  establish  paternity,  and 
make  both  the  intra-  and  inter-state 
administration  of  the  program  more 
effective  and  efficient. 

ChOd  support  provisions,  similar  to 
those  we  introduce  today,  will  be 
prominently  featured  in  tiUe  I  of  my 
own  broader  reform  initiative.  I  will  be 
introducing  this  new  bill  shortly  and  I 
look  forward  to  having  the  support  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  our  children  need  our 
help.  We  are  not  now  adequately  pro- 
viding for  them.  Some  badcground  in- 
formation may  help  to  illustrate  why 
we  find  ourselves  in  our  current  pre- 
dicament 

BACKoaouaD 
In  1935.  when  the  Aid  to  Families 
With  Dependent  Children  [AFDCl 
Program  was  enacted  into  law  as  titie 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
public  perception  of  the  typical  recipi- 
ent was  the  West  Virginia  coal  miner's 
widow  and  her  children.  AFDC  was  in- 
tended to  pay  such  widowed  mothers 
to  stay  home  and  raise  their  children. 
In  those  days,  mothers  did  not  work. 

In  the  last  52  years,  things  have 
changed.  Today,  divorce  accounts  for 
68  percent  of  single-parent  families,  il- 
legitimacy another  20  percent.  Icnig- 
term  sQ>araUon  8  percent,  and  death 
of  a  spouse  only  3  percent. 

That  is  why  AFDC  did  not  "wither 
away"  as  survivors  insurance,  added  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  1939,  ma- 
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tured.  The  original  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  Procrun.  meant  to  be  a  tem- 
porary bildte— just  as  old  ace  assist- 
anee  was  a  temporary  source  of  sup- 
port until  old  ace  Insiuance  matured— 
has  Instead  grown  into  the  major 
means  of  public  support  for  children. 
In  1986.  survivors  Insurance  success- 
fully paid  benefits  to  3.3  million  chil- 
dren whose  parents  had  died  or 
become  disabled.  AFDC  serves  7  mil- 
lion children  of  the  12.5  million  chil- 
dren who  are  poor  in  the  United 
States  today. 

Such  facts  are  slow  to  sink  in.  In 
1950.  for  the  first  time,  Congress  re- 
spoiuled  to  the  fact  that  fathers  may 
be  absent  from  single-mother  families 
for  reasons  other  than  their  death  or 
disability  in  an  Industrial  accident. 
C<»igre8s  amended  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  State  welfare  agencies 
to  notify  law  enforcement  officials 
when  AFDC  was  being  furnished  to 
children  who  had  been  deserted  by  a 
parent. 

This  so-called  NOLEO  amendment 
was  succeeded  by  a  number  of  subse- 
quent legislative  proposals,  all  aimed 
at  bringing  Increasing  pressiire  on  par- 
ents to  sivport  their  offq?ring.  None 
seemed  to  make  the  slli^test  bit  of 
difference.  Children  continued  to  go 
unsupported  by  their  fathers. 

THB  CHUO  SUPPOST  KMIXWCXHKHT  FBOGRAM 

In  1975.  Ccmgress  passed  legislation 
creating  the  program  we  now  know  as 
the  Child  Support  Enforcement  Pro- 
gram, a  program  designed  to  assist  all 
single  mothers,  regardless  of  their  in- 
comes, in  establishing  and  obtaining 
court-ordered  chUd  support  payments 
from  absent  fathers. 

The  1975  law  established  the  Feder- 
al Parent  Locator  Service,  the  primary 
objective  of  which  is  to  locate  absent 
parents  owing  child  support  by  search- 
ing pertinent  Federal  records  for  em- 
ployment and  address  information 
that  will  lead  State  officials  to  the 
parent.  The  Parent  Locator  Service 
can  obtain  Social  Security  numbers 
from  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, as  well  as  employment  Informa- 
tion from  the  IRS. 

Since  1975.  the  law  has  allowed  state 
agencies  to  track  fathers  who  are  not 
supporting  their  children.  We  hav 
these  fathers'  Social  Sectirity  nimibers 
and  we  should  use  them  to  make  sure 
that  parents  support  their  children. 
After  aU,  having  children  is  not  a  pri- 
vate affair  when  their  material  sup- 
port is  delegated  to  the  community. 

THX  CHILD  8UPPOIT  TKACK  RKCORS 

In  its  first  10  years  of  operation,  the 
Child  Support  Enforcement  Program 
has  collected  nearly  $16  billion  for 
children.  $6.8  billion  for  children  re- 
ceiving AFDC  and  $9.1  billion  for  chU- 
dren  in  nonwelfare  families.  In  fiscal 
year  86.  alone.  $3.2  billion  was  coUect- 
ed.  $1.2  billion  on  behalf  of  767.000 
AFDC  cases  and  $2  billion  on  behalf  of 
764.000  nonwelfare  cases. 


tin  1986.  total  AFDC  assistance  pay- 
nlents  for  the  single-parent  caseload 
cime  to  $14.2  billion.  The  child  sup- 
port collections  made  on  behalf  of  the 
A^TX:  caseload  ($1.2  billion)  amount- 
ed to  8.6  percent  of  AFDC  payments. 
T|ie  767.000  AFDC  cases  that  received 
ckild  support  payments  last  year  rep- 
resent only  21  percent  of  the  3.75  mil- 
li|>n  cases  receiving  AFDC  payments. 

Despite  legislative  efforts  to  date,  in- 
cluding the  most  recent  child  support 
aiaendments  in  1984,  there  is  still 
much  work  to  do.  The  statistics  are 
widely  known,  but  bear  repeating:  Ac- 

frding  to  the  Federal  Office  of  Child 
ipport  Enforcement's  most  recent 
tport  to  Congress,  in  1983,  8.7  mil- 

>n  women  were  raising  children— 
ider  the  age  of  21— without  fathers 
\zi  the  home.  Of  these,  58  percent— 5 
njilllon— had  court  orders  or  agree- 
n|ent8  establishing  a  right  to  child 
support.  Only  half  of  these  mothers— 
2£  million— received  the  full  amount 
owed.  Another  quarter— 1.3  million— 
received  only  partial  payments,  while 
the  remainder— 1.2  million— received 
nf  thing  at  all. 

.Then  there  are  the  42  percent  of 
single-mothers— 3.7  million— who  have 
nit  even  established  court  orders  for 
cftild  support  awards.  We  do  now  know 
whether  these  mothers  receive  any 
support  at  all.  Some  may  receive  sup- 
port on  an  informal  basis.  Officially, 
t^ey  get  nothing.  Thus,  of  the  8.7  mil- 
lion mothers  raising  ctilldren  alone,  29 
percent  had  their  court  orders  paid  in 
fi|ll,  14  percent  got  partial  payments, 
and  57  percent  got  nothing. 

The  data  are  clear:  Too  many  single 
mbthers  are  still  not  getting  the  help 
they  need  from  the  Child  Support 
l4ogram.  Too  many  absent  fathers  are 
still  behaving  irresponsibly.  As  a 
r^ult,  too  many  children  are  still 
llting  impoverished  lives.  It  is  a  dis- 
grace, and  we  must  do  better. 

THK  MAJORITT  OP  CRnj>RKN 

:t  is  especially  important  that  we  act 
w  because  children  living  in  single- 
int  families  are  no  longer  the  ex- 
tions  to  the  rule.  In  1985,  22  per- 
cent of  children  under  age  18  were 
living  with  only  one  parent.  But  60 
percent  of  aU  children  bom  in  1985 
can  expect  to  live  In  single-parent  fam- 
before  reaching  their  18th  birth- 
.ys.  The  normal  child  wiU  spend  part 
his  or  her  childhood  with  only  one 
nt. 

1985.  nearly  two-thirds— 64  per- 
nt— of  all  single  female-headed 
useholds  received  AFDC.  At  the 
,te  we  are  going,  recent  estimates 
suggest  that  one-fourth  to  one-third 
or  more  of  all  children  bom  in  1985 
will  end  up  receiving  AFDC  for  some 
ptLrt  of  their  childhoods,  unless  we  act 
now  to  move  beyond  welfare  to  a  new 
system  of  child  support. 

The  real  purchasing  power  of  AFDC 
benefits  in  the  median  State  has  de- 
cked by  one-third  between  1970  and 
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1986.  In  some  States,  the  constant 
dollar  value  of  these  benefits  has  de- 
clined by  more  than  half.  Is  this  the 
futiu-e  we  hold  out  to  our  children?  Is 
this  the  future  we  want  for  ourselves? 

Aftek-  all.  the  children  of  the  1980's 
are  tlffi  woiiLforce  of  the  next  century. 
And  smce  the  birthrate  fell  below  the 
level  accessary  to  maintain  the  popu- 
lation 15  years  ago,  we  will  have  a  de- 
clining labor  force.  This  does  not  bode 
well  for  the  baby-boomers  who  will  be 
retiring  early  in  the  21st  century.  At 
best,  you  future  retirees  will  have  two 
workers  to  support  each  of  you.  They 
had  b^t  be  very  productive  workers. 
We  hful  better  start  supporting  our 
children  as  if  our  own  lives  depended 
upon  tt. 

Mr.  I  DURENBEROEHl.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ioday  I  am  Joining  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  in  sponsoring  the 
Child  (Support  Enforcement  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1987.  You  will  recall  that 
in  198^,  Senator  Bradley  and  I  intro- 
duced, the  child  support  enforcement 
amenqments  which  were  passed  with 
near  luiumimous  approval  by  the 
Senate. 

We  passed  the  biU  because  we 
stron^y  believed  that  absent  parents 
have  a  responsibility  to  their  children, 
regardless  of  their  financial  situation. 
We  passed  the  bill  because  failure  to 
pay  cl^d  support  in  this  country  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions:  Be- 
tween I  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  fathers 
never  made  a  single  court-ordered  pay- 
ment. We  passed  the  bill  becaxise  it  is 
a  child's  right  to  be  supported  by  his 
or  her;  parents. 

Wh0n  we  enacted  the  amendments, 
we  cemented  our  commitment  to  as- 
sisting State  and  local  governments 
lessen!  the  economic  burden  of  a 
single-parent  and  improve  the  welfare 
of  their  children.  Since  that  time, 
child  support  collections  have  contin- 
ued to  grow  but  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram has  varied  tremendously  among 
Statea 

In  many  ways,  the  1984  amendments 
were  kentative.  We  nmndated  wage 
withholding  but  only  after  1  month's 
delinquency  had  occurred.  We  suggest- 
ed tliat  States  adopt  child  support 
award  guidelines  but  we  did  not  re- 
quire it.  We  recognized  the  importance 
of  establishing  paternity  but  provided 
only  modest  incentives. 

Dat«  from  the  most  recent  Census 
Bureaii  study  foimd  that  42  percent  of 
women  living  with  children  under  the 
age  of  21  had  never  even  been  awarded 
child  support.  Almost  half  of  these 
were  women  who  had  never  been  mar- 
ried. 2i3  percent  were  women  who  were 
separated  and  21  percent  were  women 
who  were  divorced.  The  implications 
of  thif  are  astonishing  if  you  consider 
two  more  factors.  First,  70  percent  of 
white  children  and  94  percent  of  black 
childr  in  bom  in  1980  will  have  spent  a 
significant  portion  of  their  childhood 


before  reaching  age  18  with  only  one 
parent.  And  second,  the  risk  of  pover- 
ty is  greatest  for  families  headed  by 
women  and  the  younger  the  woman 
the  greater  the  risk.  With  the  growing 
trend  of  single  parenting,  especially 
among  young  teenage  women,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  make  certain  that  pa- 
ternity is  established  and  support 
awards  are  issued. 

And  once  issued,  the  child  support 
awards  must  be  enforced.  We  must  im- 
prove upon  the  past  record  when  only 
half  of  those  due  child  support  re- 
ceived the  full  amount,  with  a  quarter 
receiving  partial  payment  and  a  quar- 
ter receiving  nothing- 

We  have  learned  a  lot  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  1984  amendments.  It's 
now  time  to  build  on  these  lessons  and 
once  again  strengthen  our  commit- 
ment and  the  commitment  of  the 
States  to  ensuring  the  economic  secu- 
rity of  our  children.  Improved  child 
support  enforcement  efforts  can  be  a 
key  component  of  our  welfare  reform 
initiative. 

Our  proposal  requires  immediate 
wage  withholding  for  all  new  child 
support  awards  unless  both  parents 
agree  to  an  alternative  arrangement  or 
good  cause  is  established  by  the  courts 
or  administrative  office  for  an  alterna- 
tive arrangement.  We  have  found  that 
waiting  for  one  month  arrearages  to 
occur  before  Initiating  wage  withhold- 
ing generally  results  in  a  delay  of  sev- 
eral months  before  the  family  receives 
child  support  again.  This  delay  can 
result  in  substantial  financial  hard- 
ship on  the  family. 

The  importance  of  establishing  pa- 
ternity can  not  be  overestimated.  Less 
than  one-quarter  of  all  women  who 
had  out  of  wedlock  births  had  paterni- 
ty adjudicated.  As  the  Children's  De- 
fense Fund  noted  In  their  testimony 
before  the  Finance  Committee,  it  is  no 
surprise  then  that  only  4  percent  of 
never-married  women  with  children 
receive  child  support  payments. 

The  bill  will  encourage  greater  State 
effort  In  paternity  establishment  by 
removing  paternity  costs  from  the  for- 
mula used  for  determining  the  Incen- 
tive grant.  It  will  provide  an  enhanced 
Federal  match  to  State  and  county 
agencies  that  establish  separate  pater- 
nity units.  It  will  set  State  specific  per- 
formance standards  for  States  for  es- 
tablishing paternity  for  families  who 
are  receiving  AFDC. 

The  bill  also  requires  States  to  es- 
tablish guidelines  as  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption for  setting  new  child  support 
awards  and  it  will  require  States  to 
review  award  levels  for  all  families  re- 
ceiving AFDC  at  least  every  3  years.  It 
will  ensure  that  support  awards  are 
fair  and  increase  as  the  earnings  of 
the  noncustodial  parent  increases. 

Other  changes  will  strengthen  inter- 
state enforcement  efforts  and  assist 
States  in  automating  their  tracidng 
and  collecting  systems. 


Of  course,  in  many  cases,  child  sup- 
port payments  will  not  lift  a  family 
out  of  poverty.  Too  many  times,  the 
absent  parent  is  unemployed  or  in  a 
low  paying  Job.  struggling  for  his  own 
financial  stability.  An  improved  child 
support  collection  system  must  be  part 
of  our  larger  efforts  to  assist  poor  fam- 
ilies in  need  and  to  provide  these  fami- 
lies with  the  opportimity  to  achieve 
economic  dependence  through  educa- 
tion. Job  training  and  employment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  Senator  Bradlet,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yorlt,  Senator  MoTin- 
HAH,  and,  I  believe,  also  Senator 
DoRXifBDtGER  from  Miimesota  has 
been  helpful  in  this  area.  I  think  it  is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction. 

I  would  not  stand  to  thank  anyone 
for  child  support  legislation  without 
recalling  it  was  our  distinguished 
former  chairman  and  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Long,  who  started  this  down  this 
trail  and  I  think  for  the  right  reasons, 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated  he  was 
on  the  right  track. 

I  think  the  legislation  introduced 
this  evening  along  with  other  Ideas 
that  other  Members  have  expressed  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  will  be 
very  helpful. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   SmoN,   Mr.   Matso- 
NAGA.     Mr.     DsCoNcnn,     Mr. 
MiTCHEix,    Mr.    Rockefeller, 
and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.   1002.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  disabil- 
ity and  death  benefits  to  veterans  (and 
survivors  of  such  veterans)  exposed  to 
ionizing  radiation  during  the  detona- 
tion of  a  nuclear  device  in  connection 
with  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  testing 
program  or  the  American  occupation 
of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki,  Japan;  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VKTXRAIIS'  RADIATIOH  EXPOSXmZ  OISABnJTT 
AIID  DEATH  BENXPITS  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
troduce today  S.  1002,  the  proposed 
"Veterans'  Radiation  Exposure  Dis- 
ability and  Death  Benefits  Act  of 
1987."  Joining  with  me  as  original  co- 
sponsors  of  this  measure  are  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SmoR],  as  well  as  my  fellow  commit- 
tee members  from  Hawaii,  Arizona, 
Maine  and  West  Virginia,  Senators 
MATsnifAGA,  DeConcini,  Mttchell, 
Rockefeller,  and  Graham,  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell].  This  bill  provides  for  disability 
and  death  benefits  to  veterans  and 
their  survivors  in  connection  with  the 
veteran's  exposure  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation through  participation  in  the 
United  States  Government's  nuclear 
weapons  testing  program  or  the  Amer- 


ican occupation  of  Hiroehlma  or  Naga- 
saki, Ji^Ntn. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  recognise 
the  contribution  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  and  immediate  past  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [BCr.  MurkowskiI.  in  in- 
troducing a  radiation  compensation 
bill  this  session— S.  453— which  has 
played  a  major  role  in  focusing  the 
debate  on  and  bringing  about  in- 
creased attention  to  this  area.  His  ef- 
forts have  started  a  momentmn  which 
I  believe  can  and  will  result  in  the  pas- 
sage of  radiation  exposure  benefits 
legislation  this  year.  I  also  want  to 
extend  similar  recognition  to  the  activ- 
ity in  the  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  where  five  members,  in- 
cluding the  chairman  [Mr.  Mohtgom- 
ERTl,  recently  Joined  with  Representa- 
tive Rowland  of  Georgia  to  introduce 
a  radiation  compensation  measure, 
H.R.  1811. 

Finally,  and  foremost,  I  wish  to  note 
the  leadership  of  the  principal  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill,  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simoh],  on 
the  issue  of  compensation  for  veterans 
exposed  to  ionizing  radiation.  Dating 
back  to  his  service  In  the  House,  Sena- 
tor Simon  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  secure  compensation  for 
these  veterans.  We  are  all  deeply  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  compassion  and 
foresight,  and  I  am  truly  delighted 
and  honored  to  have  his  active  sup- 
port for  this  measure.  We  have  bene- 
fited enormously  in  developing  our 
legislation  from  the  work  of  these  pio- 
neers In  the  area  of  compensation  for 
radiation-exposed  veterans  and  their 
survivors. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the  intro- 
duction of  these  three  bills  represents 
a  major  step  forward  for  radiation-ex- 
posed veterans.  The  measure  we  are 
introducing  today  is  the  latest  in  our 
continuing  efforts  to  address  the  con- 
cerns and  resolve  the  problems  facing 
veterans  who  were  exposed  to  ionizing 
radiation  while  in  the  service  of  our 
coimtry.  I  see  those  concerns  as  falling 
into  three  general  categories:  Compen- 
sation for  disabilities  possibly  related 
to  exposure,  answers  to  questions 
about  the  actual  effects  of  exposure  to 
low-level  ionizing  radiation,  and,  final- 
ly, access  to  health  care  for  oirrent 
problems  that  might  be  related  to  the 
exposure.  Although  Congress  has  ad- 
dressed the  latter  two  issues  in  what  I 
believe  are  significant  and  appropriate 
ways,  the  compensation  issue  has  not 
gone  forward,  pending  the  continuing 
search  for  scientific  understanding  of 
the  precise  effects  of  low-level  radi- 
ation exposure  on  human  health. 

Previously,  Mr.  President,  I  consid- 
ered it  premature  to  provide  presump- 
tive compensation— that  is,  for  the 
Congress  to  make  decisions  regarding 
the  relationship  between  relatively 
low  levels  of  ionizing  radiation  expo- 
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Kii«  aad  tbe  iWiftrw  of  the  various 
body  orgu*  *nd  tiamiiM  when  the  aci- 
entMi  eoold  not  That  to  (me  of  the 
rmaniM  wbj  I  introduoed  the  leglsU- 
tlon.  nit^«*j»ir  enacted  as  Public  Law 
M-iao.  which  manrtatwl  epldemlolosl- 
eal  ikudy  of  the  long-term  health  ef- 
fteta  of  esposore  to  tanWng  radiatkm 
on  thoae  veterans  who  partldpated  In 
the  nuclear  weapons  testing  program 
or  the  An**»-«''*"  occupation  of  Hiro- 
shima or  Nagasaki.  Japan,  and  why  I 
also  Jotoed  with  Senator  SmpsoH  in 
authntag  the  Veterans'  Diozln  and 
Radiation  Ksposure  Compoosation 
Standards  Act,  enacted  as  Public  Law 
M-M2.  However,  after  more  than  3 
yean  of  evaluation,  the  scientists  now 
have  indiratwf  that  it  is  not  adentifi- 
cally  feasible  to  dedgn  a  morbidity 
study  of  those  radiation-exposed  veter- 
ans and  that  the  only  mortality  study 
that  can  proceed  at  this  point  would 
be  one  involvtaig  only  one  series  of  det- 
CTMttlons. 

Additionally,  information  set  forth 
In  a  1986  General  Accounting  Office 
(OAO)  study  I  requested  on  Operation 
CroMToads— the  1946  two-detonation 
series  in  the  Padflo— about  the  safety 
ivecautions  during  that  operation  and 
about  the  degree  to  which  the  uni- 
formed personnel  may  have  been  ex- 
posed to  ionizing  radiation  there,  as 
well  as  Information  about  a  subse- 
quent test  series.  Operation  Redwing 
in  1953— and  vpvent  decisions  during 
that  series  to  place  pilots  and  aircrews 
In  hlglily  contaminated  environ- 
ments—raised very  serious  questions 
tat  me  about  the  degree  to  which 
credit  could  or  should  be  given  to 
Wiwi  and  Uithe  assuranoes  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  the  De- 
fense Nuclear  Agency's  (DNA)  expo- 
gan  estimates  were  accurate  and  that 
there  was  generally  no  significant  ex- 
posure to  radiation  among  the  veter- 
ans who  participated  in  the  nuclear 
wevKms  test  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  liave  thought  a 
great  deal  about  the  issue  of  compen- 
sation for  these  veterans  and  their  sur- 
vivors and  possible  resolutions  of  it. 
and  I  believe  that  this  bill  provides  a 
cOTopasslonate  and  fair  apinroach.  Our 
veterans  have  waited  long  enough.  It 
would  be  unjust  and  imfair,  in  my 
Judgment,  to  withhold  all  compensa- 
tion for  laA  of  scientific  confirmation 
any  longer. 

I  wtU  make  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment oa  this  bfll  when  the  Senate  re- 
convmes  later  this  month.  However.  I 
wanted  to  introduce  the  bill  today,  to 
make  it  available  for  consideration  by 
my  colleagues  and  the  public  as  soon 
as  possible 

mnausT  or  rmmos 
The  measure  we  are  introducing 
today  addresses  the  two  key  problems 
which  have  resulted  in  the  denial  of 
over  99  percent  of  all  claims  for  Veter- 
ans' Administration  [VAl  benefits 
filed  by  radiation-exposed  veterans  or 


Ihelr  survivors:  First,  the  Impossibility 
if  determining,  with  respect  to  a  given 
teteran.  whether  his  disability  was 
sauaed  by  radiation  exposure  rather 
^an  by  something  else.  and.  second, 
the  likely  underestimates  by  the  DNA 

if  radiation-exposure  levels,  on  which 
tie  VA  relies   in   adjudicating  such 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  demon- 
strate the  basis  for  the  proposed  bene- 
fit schemes,  the  bill  Incorporates  a 
tiumber  of  congressional  findings,  as 
follows: 

,  First,  it  describes  the  results  of  the 
1-year  study  conducted  by  the  OAO, 
Which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 
Which  was  released  in  November  1985. 
bf  radiation  exposure  and  radiation 
lafety  measures  diuing  "Operation 
Cnxuroads",  the  1946  nuclear  wei^wns 
test  series  in  the  Pacific  in  which  over 
f  2.000  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
barUcipated— by  far  the  largest 
number  of  participants  in  any  series. 
The  GAO's  findings  note  that  esti- 
mates of  radiation  exposure  prepared 
ly  the  DNA  for  that  operation  may 
ive  significantly  understated  the 
;ual  ionizbig  radiation  exposure  re- 
iived  by  the  participants  in  Oper- 
ation Crossroads.  The  OAO's  findings 
further  note  that: 

I  The  DNA  radiation  exposure  esti- 
^tes  were  derived  primarily  from 
readings  taken  from  film  badges  wliich 
iwere  designed  to  detect  radiation  and 
jbo  be  worn  by  participants  in  Oper- 
ation Crossroads.  However,  only  15 
percent  of  the  participants  actually 
were  issued  film  badges,  and  the 
badges  were  not  worn  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  Operation  Crossroads. 
The  DNA  radiation  exposure  esti- 
mates failed  to  take  into  account  prob- 
lems with  film  badges  which  could 
have  resulted  in  readings  which  were 
inaccurate  by  as  much  as  100  percent 
as  a  result  of  defects  in  the  film  or  in 
its  processing. 

The  DNA  radiation  exposure  esti- 
mates further  failed  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  extent  to  wliich  Operation 
Crosnx>ads  i)articii>ant8  received  addi- 
tional radiation  exposure  as  a  result  of 
a  lack  or  violation  of  comprehensive 
decontamination  procedures. 

The  DNA  radiation  exposure  esti- 
mates did  not  adequately  measure  in- 
ternal radiation  exposure  which  could 
have  resulted  from  ingestion  or  inha- 
lation, thereby  likciy  further  underes- 
timating total  radiation  exposure. 

The  next  finding  in  the  measure 
states  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  OAO 
report,  the  Congress  concluded  that 
the  DNA's  radiation  exposure  esti- 
mates provide  an  incomplete  measure 
of  the  radiation  exposure  received  by 
participants  in  Operation  Crossroads, 
and  that  the  Congress  further  finds 
that  the  DNA  radiation  exposure  esti- 
mates have  been  relied  on  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  In  evaluating, 
and  generally  denying,  claims  made  by 
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or  veterans'  survivors  for 
ion  in  connection  with  ion- 
radiation  exposure  received 
Operation  Crossroads. 
Thk  next  finding  pertains  to  the  ra- 
diation exposure  of  the  veterans  who 
participated  in  nuclear  weapons  test 
series  other  than  Operation  Cross- 
roads. Including  the  more  than  42.000 
vetertms  who  puticipated  in  Oper- 
ation Crossroads,  approximately 
200.000  veterans  participated  in  235 
detoiUtions  of  nuclear  devices  in  con- 
nection with  the  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing brogram.  In  this  connection,  the 
finding  then  restates  the  findings  set 
fortljin  paragru>hs  (8)  and  (9)  of  sec- 
tion %  of  the  Veterans'  Dioxin  and  Rar 
diati^n  Exposure  Compensation 
Standards  Act  (Public  Law  98-542).  en- 
acted on  October  24, 1984,  that: 

The  film  badges  which  were  original- 
ly issued  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forcte  in  connection  with  the  nuclear 
weaoons  testing  program  have  previ- 
ously constituted  a  primary  source  of 
dose  Information  for  veterans  and  sur- 
vivoita  of  veterans  filing  claims  for  VA 
disapllity  compensation  or  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  in  con- 
nection with  exposure  to  radiation. 

These  film  badges  often  provide  an 
inc^plete  measure  of  radiation  expo- 
sure Isince  they  were  not  capable  of  re- 
E  Inhaled,  ingested,  or  neutron 
were  not  issued  to  most  of  the 
.ll>ant8  in  the  tests  often  provid- 
lestionable  readings  because  they 

shielded  during  the  detonation. 

and  were  worn  for  only  limited  periods 
durihg  and  after  each  nuclear  detona- 
tion: 
Tl^e  next  findings  note  that  studying 


^jtion  exposure  and  long-term 
effects  of  the  tests  other  than 
Ope^tion    Crossroads    would    entail 
,  years,  and  that  further  delay  in 
proyiding  relief  to  veterans  suffering 
___i-related  diseases  would  be  im- 
jtable.  would  entail  many  years, 
that  further  delay  in  providing 
to  veterans  suffering  radiation- 
diseases  would  be  unaccept- 

le  next  finding  states  that,  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  small  size  of  the 
popjilation  of  ionizing  radiation-ex- 
veterans,  the  high  incidence  of 
canter  in  the  general  population,  and 
the  great  difficulty  in  locating  Individ- 
to  40  years  after  their  expo- 
radiation,  it  has  been  deter- 
not  to  be  scientifically  feasible 
„  _, a  morbidity  study  of  the  vet- 
erans who  participated  in  the  nuclear 
wealTons  testing  program  or  the  Amer- 
ican occupation  of  Hiroshima  or  Nagar 
sak .  Japan.  A  mortality  study  is  only 
noi  in  its  early  stages.  An  earlier  mor- 
tali  ;y  study  of  five  test  series  was  se- 
ver tly  criticized  because  of  its  failure 
to  itillze  a  scientifically  appropriate 
con  Ixol  group. 


The  next  finding  notes  that  scientif- 
ic research  over  many  years  has 
proven  conclusively  the  dangers  to 
human  health  from  exposure  to  cer- 
tain higher  levels  of  ionizing  radiation. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  find- 
ings, the  measure  next  states  that  the 
Congress  concludes  that  a  significuit 
portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  veterans 
present  at  the  nuclear  detonations 
were  exposed  to  some  quantity  of  low- 
level  ionizing  radiation  from  inhala- 
tion. Ingestion,  or  external  exposiuv 
and  that  no  fully  acceptable  or  reli- 
able method  has  been  developed  to  es- 
timate those  levels  of  exposure. 

The  measure  next  presents  findings 
regarding  the  history  of  the  VA  in  ad- 
judicating veterans'  claims  based  on 
exposure  to  ionizing  radiation,  and  re- 
garding the  difficulties  involved  in  re- 
solving such  claims.  Specifically,  it  Is 
noted  that,  since  it  tias  become  clear 
that  the  present  process  for  adjudicat- 
ing the  claims  of  these  radiation-ex- 
posed veterans  has  been  based  on  such 
radiation  exposure  estimating  meth- 
ods as  are  described  above,  the  process 
has  not  resulted  in  the  fair  adjudica- 
tion of  those  claims.  Such  claims,  spe- 
cifically those  involving  health  effects 
with  long  latency  periods,  present  ad- 
judicatory issues  which  differ  signifi- 
cantly from  the  issues  presented  in 
claims  based  upon  the  more  usual 
types  of  injuries  incurred  in  military 
service.  This  finding  notes  that,  al- 
though substantially  more  than  6,000 
claims  for  compensation  or  dependen- 
cy and  Indemnity  compensation  liave 
been  filed  by  veterans  and  their  survi- 
vors with  the  VA  since  1978  for  disabil- 
ities resulting  from  exposure  to  low- 
level  ionizing  radiation,  the  VA  has 
awarded  benefits  in  only  25  of  those 
cases.  The  circimistances  of  these 
cases  and  of  many  where  the  claim 
was  rejected  reveal  no  consistent  ana- 
lytical process. 

The  next  finding  notes  that  there  is 
some  evidence  that  officials  of  the 
n.S.  Government  were  aware  as  early 
as  1945  of  the  risks  of  long-term,  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
ionizing  radiation.  Nevertheless,  mili- 
tary personnel  continued  to  be  ex- 
posed to  ionizing  radiation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nuclear  wei^ions  testing 
program.  The  finding  indicates  that 
these  military  personnel  were  not  in- 
formed of  the  risks  associated  with 
their  participation  in  the  program,  nor 
was  their  health  status  systematically 
monitored  thereafter. 

Accordingly,  the  measure  sets  forth 
the  finding  that  exposing  these  mili- 
tary personnel  to  such  risks  in  experi- 
ments relating  to  the  development  and 
potential  use  of  nuclear  wei^Kins,  and 
making  no  systematic  effort  to  moni- 
tor their  health  thereafter,  places  an 
even  greater  than  usual  responsibility 
on  the  Government  to  ensure  that 
these  veterans  receive  appropriate 
compensation   as   well    as   necessary 


health  care  through  the  VA  for  any 
disabilities  resulting  from  such  expo- 
sure. 

The  bill  further  states  that  the  pre- 
cise correlation  between  specific  doses 
of  ionizing  radiation  and  the  probabili- 
ty of  cancer  Induction  in  a  particular 
body  organ  or  tissue  in  a  given  individ- 
ual Is  not  known  at  this  time.  In  this 
regard,  it  is  found  tliat  what  is  known 
Is  that  certain  body  organs  and  tissues 
have  been  shown  to  have  a  high  sus- 
ceptibility to  Induction  of  cancer  by 
Icmlzlng  radiation  and  not  to  be  as  sus- 
ceptible to  any  other  risk  factors,  and 
that  the  resultant  diseases  are  cancer 
of  the  thjn^id  and  leukemia. 

Next,  it  Is  foimd  that  other  body 
organs  and  tissues  have  been  shown  to 
be  moderately  susceptible  to  Induction 
of  cancer  by  radiation,  and  not  to  be 
as  susceptible  to  any  other  risk  fac- 
tors. The  resultant  diseases  are  cancer 
of  the  colon,  cancer  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, cancer  of  the  stomach,  cancer  of 
the  liver— except  where  cirrhosis  or 
hepatitis  B  is  indicated— cancer  of  the 
bile  ducts,  cancer  of  the  gallbladder, 
cancer  of  the  pancreas,  lymphomas— 
excluding  Hodgkin's  Disease— and 
multiple  myeloma.  The  link  between 
such  diseases  and  radiation  exposure, 
and  therefore  the  likelihood  that  the 
disease  was  incurred  during  service,  it 
is  found,  is  much  less  well  established 
than  It  Is  between  the  diseases  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  finding,  but 
much  more  well  established  than  for 
those  diseases  described  in  the  follow- 
ing finding. 

Next,  with  reference  to  health  ef- 
fects, it  Is  found  that  certain  other 
body  organs  and  tissues  have  been 
shown  to  be  somewhat  susceptible  to 
Induction  of  cancer  by  radiation  but 
much  less  susceptible  than  those  de- 
scribed above,  or  to  be  equally  or  even 
more  susceptible  to  induction  of 
cancer  by  other  risk  factors  than  they 
are  to  radiation.  The  resultant  dis- 
eases are  cancer  of  the  lung,  cancer  of 
the  esophagus,  cancer  of  the  rectum, 
cancer  of  the  pharynx,  cancer  of  the 
liver  when  cirrhosis  or  hepatitis  B  is 
Indicated,  cancer  of  the  kidney,  cancer 
of  the  urinary  tract,  cancer  of  the 
bladder,  cancer  of  the  brain  and  nerv- 
ous system,  cancer  of  the  salivary 
glands,  cancer  of  the  bones  and  Joints, 
and  cutaneous  melanoma. 

FinaUy,  the  bUl  reiterates  the  find- 
ing stated  in  section  2(13)  of  Public 
Law  98-542  that  it  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  VA.  and  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  that  when,  with  re- 
spect to  individual  claims  for  service 
connection  of  diseases  and  disabilities, 
after  consideration  of  all  evidence  and 
material  of  record,  there  is  an  approxi- 
mate balance  of  positive  and  negative 
evidence  regarding  the  merits  of  an 
issue  material  to  the  determination  of 
a  claim,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  In  re- 
solving each  such  issue  shall  be  given 
to  the  claimant. 


After  the  findings,  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  Is  to  set  forth  as  being  to  es- 
tablish a  process  within  the  VA  for 
carrying  out  the  findings  and  otmclu- 
slons  of  the  Ckmgress  set  forth  In  the 
bill's  findings  In  order  to: 

First,  provide  a  monthly  disability  or 
death  benefit  equal  to  that  provided  in 
chi4>ter  11  or  13  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  for  a  veteran  or  survivor 
of  a  veteran  who  was  exposed  to  ioniz- 
ing radiation  during  participation  In 
the  Nuclear  Wet«x>ns  Testing  Program 
or  in  the  American  occupation  of  Hiro- 
shima or  Nagasaki,  Japan,  prior  to 
July  1,  1946,  when  such  veteran  devel- 
ops a  disease  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  strongly  associated  with  radiation 
and  which  has  not  been  shown  to  be 
strongly  associated  with  any  other  risk 
factors. 

Second,  provide  a  monthly  disability 
or  death  benefit  payable  at  the  rate  of 
50  percent  of  such  compensation  as  is 
provided  in  chapter  11  or  13  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  for  a  veteran  or 
survivor  of  a  veteran  who  was  exposed 
to  ionizing  radiation  during  participa- 
tion in  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Testing 
Program  or  in  the  American  occupa- 
tion of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki,  Japan, 
when  such  veteran  develops  a  disease 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  moderate- 
ly associated  with  radiation  and  which 
has  not  been  shown  to  be  associated 
with  other  significant  risk  factors. 

Third,  provide  special  consideration 
of  claims  for  compensation  or  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation 
under  chapter  11  or  13  of  title  38. 
United  States  (Tode,  for  a  veteran  or 
survivor  of  a  veteran  who  was  exposed 
to  ionizing  radiation  during  participa- 
tion in  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Testing 
Program  or  in  the  American  occupa- 
tion of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki,  Jvpaxi, 
when  such  veteran  develojis  a  disease 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  somewhat 
associated  with  radiation,  but  much 
less  so  than  the  diseases  mentioned 
earlier,  or  is  equally  or  more  strongly 
associated  with  other  risk  factors  than 
with  radiation.  In  this  regard,  the 
measure  states  that  the  Congress  has 
concluded  ttiat  the  responsibility  to 
compensate  the  veteran  for  a  service- 
connected  disability  must  be  balanced 
against  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  veteran's  disability  was 
caused  by  radiation  exposure  rather 
than  by  some  other  risk  factor. 

SUMMAST  OP  raovuioNS 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these 
findings,  the  measure  we  are  Introduc- 
ing contains  substantive  provisions 
that  would: 

First,  provide  disability  and  death 
payments  to  certain  ionizing  radiation- 
exposed  veterans  and  their  survivors. 
These  payments  will  not  be  regular 
title  38  condensation  and  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  pay- 
ments, but  would  be  treated  as  such 
for  all  purposes. 
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aeooBd.  pnvlde  that  paymoits 
would  be  made  at  two  ratea.  For  those 
dtaeaaas  vtalch  have  been  aliown  to  be 
itiangly  twrr*^*'^  vttta  radiaUon  ex- 
panne  and  which  are  not  atrangly  as- 
ifftit**^  with  any  other  riak  factor— 
thyraid  canoer  and  leukemia— pay- 
menU  would  be  made  at  the  full  title 
as  latee.  For  thoee  dieraiiwt  which 
have  been  tfiown  to  be  moderately  as- 
aodated  with  radiation  and  which  are 
not  atrontfy  aaeodated  with  any  other 
rWc  fftetor— cokMi  cancer,  small  intes- 
tine cancor.  stomach  cancer,  liver 
canoer— except  when  drrhoeis  or  hep- 
•titlB  B  is  indicated— bOe  duct  cancer. 
gBllM«Ai>r  eancCT.  pancreatic  cancer, 
lymphomas— exdudtaig  Hodgkln's  IMs- 
rasr  snrt  multiple  myeloma— the  pay- 
ments would  be  made  at  SO  percent  of 
the  title  38  rates. 

Third,  require  the  VA  to  give  special 
eooBlderatkm  to  the  adjudlcatim  of 
claims  for  benefits  based  on  diseases 
which  have  only  a  weak  association 
with  radiation  or  which  have  a  strong 
nffyw^»»t««  with  other  risk  factors  or 
have  both  such  associations.  These  dis- 
eases are  luikg  cancer,  esophageal 
cancer,  rectal  cancer,  pharynx  cancer, 
liver  cancer— when  cirrhosis  or  hepati- 
tis B  is  indicated— kidney  cancer,  uri- 
nary tract  cancer,  bladder  cancer, 
brain  and  nervous  system  cancer,  sali- 
vary glands  cancer,  bone  and  Joint 
cancer,  and  cutaneous  melanoma.  This 
special  oonsiden^on  would  include 
the  VA  giving  conclusive  weight  to  the 
flivfingn  provided  in  the  bill  relating  to 
the  relationdiip  between  the  disease 
for  which  benefits  are  claimed  and 
ionizing  radiation  exposure  in  the 
process  of  evaluating  the  claim  in  the 
context  of  the  veteran's  exposure. 

Fourth,  provide  that  a  radiation-ex- 
posed veteran  or  survivor  of  such  vet- 
eran who.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  would  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits at  the  rate  of  50  percent  of  regular 
CMnpensation  or  for  special  consider- 
ation, would  retain  the  alternative  of 
proving  his  entitlement  to  full  com- 
pensation under  title  38. 

Fifth,  medf y  that  the  award  of  ben- 
efits and  the  granting  of  special  con- 
sideration may  be  withheld  in  individ- 
ual cases  in  which  there  is  specific  evi- 
dence showing  the  disease  did  not 
result  from  radiation  exposure  during 
service. 

Sixth,  require  that  the  DNA  radi- 
ation exposure  estimates  be  adjusted 
upwards  according  to  a  specified  meth- 
odology when  a  radiation-exposed  vet- 
eran or  a  survivor  thereof,  applies  to 
the  VA  for  benefits.  The  methodology 
would  be  as  follows: 

For  those  veterans  who  were  ex- 
posed to  ionizing  radiation  through 
their  participation  in  the  nuclear 
weapons  te^dng  program,  the  recalcu- 
lation would  be  based  on  the  estimated 
amount  of  ionizing  radiation  exposure 
received  by  members  of  the  radiation- 
exposed  veteran's  branch  of  service  in 


pant 


to 


the  audear  weapons  testing  operation 

in  which  he  participated,  or  the  esti- 

I  exposure  received  by  partid- 

in  all  branches  of  service  in  that 

Ion,  whichever  is  more  favorable 

le  claimant. 

_  specifically,  if  the  DNA  radl- 

exposure  estimates  indicate  that 

cent   or  more  of  the   partici- 

in  the  veteran's  branch  of  serv- 

the  operation  or  in  all  branches 

vice  in  the  operation— were  ex- 

_  to  more  than  3  rems  of  ionizing 

btion.  then  5  rems  would  be  added 

le  veteran's  DNA-estimated  radi- 

atioi  exposure. 

N»ct.  if  the  DNA  radiation  exposure 
estimates  indicate  that  25  percent  or 
mort  of  the  participant*— in  the  veter- 
an's "branch  of  service  in  the  operation 
or  in  all  branches  of  service  in  the  op- 
eration—were exposed  to  more  than  1 
rem  of  ioniztog  radiation,  then  3  rems 
would  be  added  to  the  veteran's  DNA- 
estimated  radiation  exposure. 

Fliially,  if  the  DNA  radiation  expo- 
surei  estimates  indicate  that  20  percent 
or  iiore  of  the  partidpants— In  the 
veterui's  branch  of  service  in  the  oper- 
atic^ or  In  all  branches  of  service  in 
the  operation- were  exposed  to  more 
tbaA  0.5  rem  of  ionizing  radiation, 
thei  1  rem  would  be  added  to  the  vet- 
erad's  DNA-estimated  radiation  expo- 
sure. 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  one  of 
the  specific  methods  of  adding  to  the 
DNA  exposure  level  could  be  applied 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  veteran  at 
a  pfiticular  detonation.  The  effect  of 
the;  ^plication  of  the  three-part 
methodology  on  the  approximately 
200iD00  nuclear  weapons  tests  partici- 
paiKS  is  set  forth  in  a  chart  which  I 
will]  insert  in  the  Rsoobd  at  the  condu- 
sioii  of  my  remarlcs. 

For  the  approximately  25.000  veter- 
ans who  were  exposed  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation through  their  partidpation  in 
the  American  occupation  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  Japan.  1  rem  would  be 
ad<|ed  to  the  veteran's  DNA-estimated 
rac^ation  exposure. 

Seventh,  requires  that  the  reports  of 
thel  Veterans'  Advisory  Committee  on 
Entironmental  Hazards,  which  are  re- 
quired under  section  6(dK3)  of  PubUc 
La^  98-542  to  be  sent  to  the  Adminis- 
»r  of  Veterans'   Affairs,  concur- 
y   be   sent   to   the   Senate   and 
„  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees. 
;hth.  the  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
^.^^  to  ionizing  radiation  exposure 
wil)  terminate  on  September  30.  1990. 
^proximately  1  year  after  the  esti- 
completion  date  of  a  radiation 

Ity  study  being  conducted  under 

mandate  of  Public  Law  98-160.  but 

with  respect  to  claims  filed  after 

]X    date.    Hence,    all    claims    filed 

ire  October  1. 1990.  would  continue 

..  be  paid  or  adjudicated  under  the 

bill's  provisions. 

irinth.  extends  the  entitlement  to 
Vi   health  care  for  ionizing  radiation- 
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exposed  Veterans  provided  in  section 
610<aKl)W)  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code.  tu^U  September  30,  1990.  the 
._  date  of  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  relating  to  the  handling  of  ra* 
diatloni 


CORCLUSIOH 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  at  the 
outset.  I  jbelieve  that  this  measure  is 
iMth  an  equitable  and  compassionate 
response  to  the  serious  and  continuing 
needs  aikl  concerns  of  radiation-ex- 
posed veoerans  and  their  survivors.  We 
have  a  lesponslbillty  to  ensiue  that 
the  burden  of  answering  what  may 
prove  to  be  unanswerable  questions  re- 
garding tne  health  effects  of  exposure 
to  ioniz^  radiation  ceases  to  fall 
upon  the  veterans  who  served  the 
Nation  at  their  survivors,  and  will  no 
longer  be  used  to  deny  benefits  to 
those  woo  deserve  them. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier,  I 
plan  to  provide,  when  the  Congress  re- 
convenes, a  more  complete  and  docu- 
mented statement  regarding  the  back- 
ground for  and  analysis  of  this  legisla- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  study  this  measure  and 
Join  with  us  in  cosponsorship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  thf  RacoBD  following  the  table  I 
a  moment  ago. 
ling  no  objection,  the  mate- 
■dered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 


descril 

There 
rial  was 
Rbcoro. 

Quan 


tion  of  Radiation  Dote  EatimaU 
Increatea 


Number  of 

militery 

participantt 

affected 

by  increoaet 


inch      of 


35  pen^t  or  more  of  military 

partidl^[nts  with  dose   esti- 

matesexceedins  3  rems: 

Oreenliouse— all  branches 6.970 

Rangeri-Navy ~  • 

Redwing— Anny,  Air  Force 4,263 

UpshotiKnothole— Marine 

Comi 2.275 


Totkl '  13.514 

>  Hkve  5  rem  added  to  estimated  radijttion  expo- 
sure =6.8  qercent. 

II.  25  peecent  or  more  of  military 
participants  with  dose  esti- 
mates exceeding  1  rem: 

Castle— all  branches 12.652 

Hardtack  I— all  branches 15,820 

Trinity— aU  branches 164 

Buster-Jangle— Navy 319 

Dominic  n— Marine  Corps- -  62 

HardU  ck  H-Aimy 330 

Plumb  )b— Navy 674 

Redwiag— Navy,  Marine  Corps .  6.907 

Teapot— Army.  Navy 5,199 

Upshoi-Knothole— Air     Force, 

Arm;  r.  Navy 14.983 
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Nwnberof  to  Which  Operation  Crossroads  participants  the  nuclear  detonatlnw  were  f  umimI  to 

Miutani  received  addlUonal  radiatkn  exposure  as  a  some  quantity  of  iotOitam  radiaUan  txxmt  tn- 

participanu  result  of  a  lack  or  violation  of  oomprehen-  halation,  ingestton.  or  eztenial  •Kpntwr 

- „     „ ^       ,                  affected  sive  decontamination  procedures.  snd  that  no  fully  aooeptable  or  itiislile 

operoManAtranch     a/             mnucreata  (Iv)  The   DNA   radlaUon   exposure  esU-  method   has  been  devtiopcd   to  —*«—«*- 

m   M  Z^^t  nr  ™«,-  «f  »iii  "■****■  *"**  *"*'  adequately  measure  tntemal  those  levels  of  expomire. 

tSv^^S^ST^th  S^  nulUOon  exposure  which  could  have  result-  (»)  iHe  CoosrasDuLa  the  foDowtag fnr. 

SS«S^i^^„.^^J^  ***  '"*"  ingestion  or  inhalation,  thereby  ther ftodln»K^             « louowm, nir. 

^ttoa^xoeedlng  0.5  rem.  lu^eiy  further  underestimating  total  radl-  (A)  It  has  become  dear  that  the  praent 

SS?nlStJ? 113  *^SfJ%r?r*,;.^      ,»w    «.«          -   .w  process  for  •djudle.ttlng  radlattoo-eSSSB 

HartSS*  n-^Ab^F^TO  Miitoi  J^^  °°  i***  '*^.  °1  ?**  °^°  "«»''•  ">*  cl*l™«  that  has  been  baaed  on  such  tadl- 

CornTNaw                 ^^             292  Con««»  »««  concluded  that  the  DNA's  ra-  auon  exposure  esttanating  methoik  as  « 

Plumbob-Ato'Fii^: J^i^.  dlsWOT  exposure  ertimat«  provide  an  in-  described  above,  ha.  not  re«Uted  in  the  fair 

Marine  Corps Z.!         11676  «»»P>f««  measure  of  the  ra^Uon  exposure  adjudication  of  those  claims.  As  the  Coo- 

Ranger-Army,  Marine  Corps...                15  ™*^'**<*  ^^  participants  in  Operati«Mi  Cross-  grcn  found  in  1984  in  secUon  2(12)  of  the 

Teapot-Air     Force,     Marine  "^"  ^.k     r»»iA       ...  ..                          ^.  Veterans'  DIoxin  and  Radiation  Expomire 

Corps 2,998  ^V     w        ?         radUtlon   exposure   esU-  CompensaUon  Standards  Act  (Public  Law 

Trinity-Army „.             160  ^!^Ji!tZ^^r^^.°i^y,^^Xy'^^^'  •«-**'»•  "«^»»  clalms-partlcularty  those  In- 

Tumbler-Bnapper-Navy 556  Atol^stTatlon  (hereinafter  in  this  secUon  volving  health  effecU  with  long  latency  pe- 

referred  to  as  the  "VA")  in  evaluating,  and  riods-present    adjudicatory    l-uaTwhS 

T«»tal „ '  52,068  generaUy  denying,  claims  made  by  veterans  differ  significant^  from  tte  issues  vnt^ 

■  Have  1  rem  added  to  ertlmated  radiatioo  expo-  o«"  veterans   survivors  for  compensation  in  ed  in  claims  baaed  upon  the  more  usual 

To=ur-iSS^e.X.n.a„dni:i«.S.,=.,per.  S^^^:^.^^^,^^^ '-''"'  ^O^h^SS '^TS^nS^SSy'^ 

•"x^lHUit^^p«.Uexc.uded,r<»cat.  ^^^^^1^^  ^^^"^t"^^^' ^^^"S^J^ 

son..  I.  n.  and  01:76.053.  ^^L  ?^Jlf Hk    ^^  T                ***  !i^"  with  the  VA  for  dlsabillUes  Claimed  to  have 

BeUenacU^,n>tHeSenaUaruiHouaeof  fST^^^nTXe^e^^^Si^^i  ^^^^^;^^^^^'''^'^^''i^^Lr^^ 

Repnaentativea    of   the    United   States    of  Radiation  Exposure  Compensation  Stand-  ^  SrS!!^  °t.^,'*** '^'*^J!J^ "' ™'^" 

America  in  Congreas  aaaembled.  ards  Act  (PuWlc  Law  9^?42).  enactedTn  St^m^!f^«*^^*  ^^  ^  *'~*^ 

SBcnoN  1.  SHOKT  1171*  BEFBRENCis  TO  TTTLK  October  24. 1984,  Congress  found:  ^^  ^    °  .              J^  **^  .    ....,  , 

».  UNmsD  8TATB8  CODE.  (,)  The  film  badges  which  were  originally  J^^J^^.}L'°^* *'^^^  "^  "Z'**^^ 

(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vetcr-  issued  to  members  of  the  Armed  Ptorces  In  °'  "**  ^°*****  ^^  ^J*^^°^\  "*" 
ans'  RadUUon  Exposure  Disability  and  connection  with  the  nuclear  weapons  test-  f^are  as  early  as  1945  of  the  risks  of  long- 
Death  Benefits  Act  of  1987".  tog  program  have  previously  constituted  a  ^'^^iSlfTfJ?^     t  '*^J'?"  *"^^!S!^ 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid-  primary  source  of  dose  InformaUon  for  vet-  ^  lonMng  radiation.  Nevertheless.  miUtary 
ed,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is  er&ns  and  survivore  of  veterans  filing  claims  Per«>nj»el  repeatedly  were  exposed  to  Ionia- 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  under  chapter  11  or  13  of  title  38  United  ™«  radiation  In  connection  with  the  nuclear 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference  SUtes  Code,  for  VA  disability  compensation  **»PO°"  testing  program.  These  military 
shaU  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  P^iinel  were  not  informed  of  the  risks  as- 
or  other  provision  of  tiUe  38.  United  States  to  connection  with  exposure  to  radlaUon.  sodated  with  their  partldpaUon  to  the  i»o- 
Code.  (U)  These  film  badges  often  provide  an  in-  *^  ™"".**l"*?'  *^^  ■^'»»  «yrtemati- 
SBt  r  FINDINCS  AND  CONCLUSIONS;  STATEMENT  complete   measure  of  radiation   exposure.  **^  monitored  thereafter. 

OF  PURPOSE.  stoce  they  were  not  capable  of  recording  in-  <C>  Accordingly,  exposing  these  military 

(aHl)  The  Congress  makes  the  following  haled,  ingested,  or  neutron  doses,  were  not  Personnel  to  such  risks  In  experiments  relat- 

flndlngs:  issued  to  most  of  the  participants  in  the  '^  **»  "»*  development  and  potential  use  of 

(A)  In  November  1986.  the  General  Ac-  tests,  often  provided  quesUonable  readings  nwc^ear  weapons,  and  making  no  systematic 

counting  Office  (hereinafter  In  this  section  because  they  were  shielded  during  the  deto-  «''ort  to  monitor  their  health  thereatto'. 

referred  to  as  the  "GAO")  released  the  re-  nation,  and  were  worn  for  only  limited  peri-  »>■<*«  ">  even  greater  than  usual  responsi- 

sults  of  a  2-year  study  of  radiation  exposure  ods  during  and  after  each  nuclear  detona-  ^*l^y  on  the  Government  to  ensure  that 

and  radiation  safety  measures  during  "Op-  tion.  these  veterans  receive  appropriate  oompen- 

eration  Crossroads",  the  1946  nuclear  weap-  (E)  Studying  the  radiation  exposure  and  "ation   as   well   as   neoeasary   health  care 

ons  test  series  in  the  Pacific  in  which  over  long-term  health  effects  of  the  tests  other  through  the  VA  for  any  disabilities  result- 

42,000  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  par-  than   Operation    Crossroads    would    entail  in«  from  such  exposure, 

ticipated.  the  largest  number  of  participants  many   years,   and   the  delay   in  providing  <D>  Th*  precise  correlation  between  spe- 

of  any  such  test  aeries.  The  GAO  concluded  relief  to  veterans  suffering  radiation-related  '^^  doses  of  ioolzlng  radiation  and  the 

that  estimates  of  radiation  exposure  pre-  diseases  would  be  unacceptable.  probability  of  cancer  induction  in  a  particu- 

pared  by  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (here-  (F)  Because  of  the  relatively  small  size  of  1^  l>ody  organ  or  tissue  in  a  given  Individual 

inafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  the  population  of  ionizing  radiation-exposed  ^  i^ot  known  at  this  Ume.  What  is  known. 

"DNA")  for  that  operation  may  have  sigiUfi-  veterans,  the  high  Incidence  of  cancer  to  the  hos»ever.  is  that 

cantly  understated  the  actual  ionizing  radi-  general  population,  and  the  great  difficulty  (i)  Certain  body  organs  and  tissues  have 

ation  exposure  received  by  participants  in  in  locating  individuals  25  to  40  years  after  been  shown  to  have  a  high  susceptibility  to 

Operation     Crossroads.     Specifically,     the  their  radiation  exposure,  no  scientifically  induction  of  cancers  by  Ionizing  radiation. 

GAO  found:  feasible  morbidity  study  has  yet  been  de-  >nd  not  to  be  as  susceptible  to  any  otho- 

(i)  The  DNA  radiation  exposure  estimates  signed  of  the  veterans  who  participated  in  risk    factors.    The    resultant    diseases    are 

were  derived  primarily  from  readings  taken  the  nuclear  weapons  testing  program  or  the  cancer  of  the  thyroid  and  leukemia, 

from  film  badges  designed  to  detect  radi-  American  occupation  of  Hiroshima  or  Naga-  (U)  Other  body  organs  and  tissues  have 

ation.  which  were  worn  by  participants  In  saki.  Japan.  A  mortality  study  of  a  group  of  been  shown  to  be  moderately  susceptible  to 

Operation  Oossroads.  However,  only  15  per-  veterans  from  one  series  of  detonations  is  induction  of  cancer  by  radiation,  and  to  not 

cent  of  the  participants  actually  were  issued  only  now  to  Its  early  stages.  An  earlier  mor-  be  as  susceptible  to  any  other  risk  factors, 

film  badges,  and  the  badges  were  not  worn  tality  study  of  the  veterans  from  five  test  The  resultant  diseases  are  cancer  of  the 

throughout  the  entire  course  of  Operation  series  was  severely  criticized  because  of  the  colon,  cancer  of  the  small  Intestine,  caneer 

Crossroads.  failure  to  utilize  a  scientifically  appropriate  of  the  stomach,  canoer  of  the  liver  (except 

(ID  The  DNA  radUtlon  exposive  estimates  control  group.  where  drrhoste  or  hepatitis  B  is  Indicated), 
failed  to  take  Into  account  probl«ns  related  (O)  Scientific  research  over  many  years  cancer  of  the  bOe  ducts,  cancer  of  the  gall- 
to  the  film  badges  which  could  have  result-  has  proven  conclusively  the  dangers  to  bladder,  cancer  of  the  pancreas,  lymphomas 
ed  in  readings  that  were  inaccurate  by  as  human  health  from  exposure  to  Ionizing  la-  (exduding  Hodgkln's  Disease),  and  multiple 
much  as  100  percent  as  a  result  of  defects  In  dlation.  myeloma.  The  link  between  sudi  aiirMPS 
the  film  or  in  lu  processing.  (2)  On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  findings,  and  radiation  exposure,  and  therefore  the 

(ill)  The  DNA   radiation  exposure  estl-  the  Congress  concludes  that  a  significant  likelihood  that  the  disease   was  Incurred 

mates  failed  to  take  into  account  the  extent  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  veterans  present  at  during  service,  is  much  less  well-establlsbed 
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ttMnttk  between  tlM  I 

dtvWoBWof  ttaliL .   . 

vm  Ootidn  oUmt  body  oneoe  and  ttmies 
hem  been  *mnx  to  be  aamewbet  suaoepti- 
ble  to  In*?"'*'""  of  eeaoer  by  ndtattton.  but 
mwh  leae  ■mwt***^  then  tboee  deecribed 
In  dMrione  <t)  and  (tl)  of  this  nibpencnph. 
or  to  be  eqwBy  or  eten  more  ■ueoepttble  to 
tntt^r^iM*  of  cancer  by  other  riak  factors 
tiiMi  uwy  aie  to  iwUatlon.  The  reaultant 
dtoaaeea  ai«  eaneer  tA  the  lung,  cancer  of 
the  lonpIianM.  eaneer  of  the  rectum,  cancer 
of  the  itharynz.  cancer  of  the  liver  when  dr- 
rliaato  or  hepatttia  B  la  Indicated,  cancer  of 
the  kidney,  eaneer  of  the  urinary  tract, 
^nrmr  of  Uw  bladder,  cancer  of  the  brain 
and  nerroua  ayatem.  cancer  of  the  salivary 
^an^  cancer  of  the  bonea  and  Joints,  and 


(K)  Aa  stated  In  section  KIS)  of  the  Veter- 
ana"  Dlosln  and  Radiation  Exposure  Com- 
irrr-r**"*  Standards  Act  (Public  Iaw  9a- 
MS).  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
VA.  and  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes, 
that  when,  with  respect  to  individual  claims 
for  servioe  connection  of  diseases  and  dis- 
BtfWtjjM,  after  consideration  of  all  evidence 
and  material  of  record,  there  is  an  approxl- 
mate  balance  of  postttve  and  negative  evi- 
dence regarding  the  merits  of  an  Issue  mate- 
rial to  the  determination  of  a  claim,  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  in  rescdving  escb  such 
IsBoe  shall  be  given  to  the  claimant. 

(b>  It  is  therefore  the  puipoee  of  this  Act 
to  tsttiVf'*'  a  mociess  within  the  VA  for  car- 
rying out  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Congress  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  In 
order  to: 

(1)  Provide  a  monthly  disability  or  death 
benefit  equal  to  that  provided  in  chapter  11 
or  IS  of  title  S«,  United  SUtes  Code,  based 
on  the  exposure  of  a  veteran  to  ionizing  ra- 
diation during  participation  in  the  nuclear 
weapons  testing  inogram  or  in  the  Ameri- 
can oceupatloo  of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki. 
Japan,  when  the  veteran  develops  a  disease, 
described  in  subparagraph  (DXi)  of  this 
paraipaph.  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
strongly  aaaodated  with  radiation  and 
which  has  not  been  shown  to  be  strongly  as- 
sociated with  any  other  risk  factors. 

(2)  Provide  a  monthly  disability  or  death 
benefit  payable  at  the  rate  of  M>  percent  of 
such  compensation  as  Is  provided  in  chapter 
11  or  13  of  Utte  38.  United  States  Code. 
baaed  on  the  exposure  of  a  vet««n  to  ioniz- 
ing radiation  during  participation  in  the  nu- 
dear  weapons  testing  program  or  in  the 
American  occupation  of  Hiroshima  or  Naga- 
aaki.  Japan,  when  the  veteran  develops  a 
disease,  described  in  subparagraph  (DKU)  of 
this  paragraph,  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
moderately  associated  with  radiation  and 
whidi  has  not  been  shown  to  be  associated 
with  other  significant  risk  factors. 

(S)  Provide  special  considermtion  of  claims 
for  compensation  or  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  under  chapter  11  or  13  of 
Utte  38,  United  States  Code,  based  on  the 
exposure  of  a  veteran  to  ionizing  radiation 
during  participation  in  the  nuclear  weapon 
testing  program  or  in  the  American  occupa- 
tion of  Hiroahima  or  Nagiiskl.  Japan,  when 
the  veteran  develops  a  disease,  described  in 
subparagraph  (D>  (til)  of  this  paragraph, 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  somewhat  asso- 
ciated with  radiation,  but  much  less  so  than 
those  diseases  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  or  te  equaUy  or 
more  strongly  asaoelated  with  other  risk  fac- 
tors than  with  radiation. 


1,  PROVIglON  or  DISABILITY   AND  DBATH 
I  BENDITB   FOB   CSKTADI   VRKBAN8 

I       ANDTaranntvivoBa 

(a)  TtUe  38  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
chapter  13  the  following  new  chapter 
"CHAPTER         14— DISABIUTT         AND 

DEATH  BENEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN 
V^ERANS  EXPOSED  TO  IONIZING 
RA0IATION  AND  THEIR  SURVIVORa 

"SEC 

"1 45C  Definitions. 

"{  452L  Disability  and  death  benefits  for  ra- 
diation-exposed   veterans    and 
their  survivors. 
"i  4N    Rates  of  disability  and  death  bene- 
fits. 
"1 454 ,  Special  consideration  In  connection 

with  other  diseases. 
"i  4M .  Omtrary  affirmative  evidence. 
"i  454 .  Other  benefits. 
"•451,  Dcflnitioas 

"Po '  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  the  term 
'radia  Jon-exposed  veteran'  means  a  veteran 
(inclu  ling  a  person  who  died  in  the  active 
militi  ry.  naval,  or  air  service)  who.  In  con- 
necti<  n  with  such  veteran's  participation  in 
the  United  States  Government's  test  of  a 
nud^  device  or  in  the  American  occupa- 
tion ( (  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki.  Japan,  prior 
to  Ju^  1, 1946,  was  exposed  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation from  the  detonation  of  a  nudear 
device  during  such  veteran's  service. 
''04S£i  DiMbUity  and  death  bcncftts  for  radi- 
•ttoO-ezpoMd  Tetcrans  sad  tlwir  lurriTor* 
"(a)  In  the  case  of  a  radiation-exposed  vet- 
eran Who  suffers  or  has  died  from  a  disease 
led  in  subsection  (cXl)  of  this  section, 
the  Aktaninlstrator  shall  pay  a  monthly  dis- 
abillti'  benefit  to  such  veteran  or  a  monthly 
deatq  benefit  to  the  survivors  of  such  veter- 
an in  accordance  with  section  453  of  this 
Utle. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  radiation-exposed  vet- 
eran who  suffers  or  has  died  from  a  disease 
specified  in  subsection  (cK2)  of  this  section 
and  ^hose  estimated  service-related  radi- 
ation exposure,  as  computed  pursuant  to 
secUon  354<c)  of  this  tiUe,  exceeds  1  rem. 
the  Admtaiistrator  shall  pay  a  monthly  dls- 
ablllv  benefit  to  such  veteran  or  a  monthly 
deat^  benefit  to  the  survivors  of  such  veter- 
an ii)  accordance  with  section  453  of  this 
title,  except  that  such  benefit  shaU  be  paid 
at  a  gate  that  is  50  percent  of  the  rate  other- 
wise bayable  under  such  section. 

"(ckl)  The  disease  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion <a)  of  this  section  are  the  foUowlnr 

"(A)  Cancer  of  the  thyroid,  when  mani- 
fested 5  or  more  years  after  the  first  date  on 
which  the  radiation-exposed  veteran  partid- 
pateo  in  the  ionizing  radiation-expodng  ac- 

tivitr. 

"(9)  Leukemia,  when  manifested  within 

after  the  last  date  on  which  the  ra- 

i-exposed  veteran  participated  in  the 

_  radiation-exposing  activity. 

The  diseases  referred  to  in  subsection 

(b)  9t  this  section  are  the  following,  when 
manifested  5  or  more  years  after  the  first 
date  on  which  the  radiation-exposed  veter- 
an participated  In  the  ionizing  radiation-ex- 
posing activity: 

'(i  i)  Cancer  of  the  colon: 
(1 1)  Cancer  of  the  small  Intestine: 
"(( :>  Cancer  of  the  stomach; 
(1 ))  Cancer  of  the  liver,  except  where  cir- 
rhot  Is  or  hepatitis  B  is  indicated: 
(1 !)  Cancer  of  the  bUe  ducts: 
(F)  Cancer  of  the  gallbladder: 
'(C)  Cancer  of  the  pancreas: 
(0)   Lymphomas   (exdudlng   Hodgkln's 


"(d)  A  b^iefit  may  not  be  paid  under  this 
secUm  wi&  respect  to  a  disease  or  the 
death  of  «  radiation-exposed  veteran  for 
any  month  t  for  which  compensation  is  pay- 
able to  thai  veteran  for  that  disease  under 
chapter  llof  title  38  United  States  Code,  or 
for  which  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation h  payable  for  that  death  under 
chapter  13  of  such  title. 
"SiSS.  RateJoTdiHMIHy  and  death  bcneflU 

"Except  ^  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of 


secUon  452  of  this  ttUe.  a  disabiUty  benefit 
payable  to  a  veteran  for  a  disease  specified 
in  secUon  452(c)  of  this  tiUe  shaU  be  paid  at 
the  rate  u  which  compensation  would  be 
payable  under  chapter  11  of  this  title  for 
the  dlsabuity  resulting  from  such  disease, 
and  a  deatt  benefit  payable  to  the  survivors 
of  a  radiation-exposed  veterans  pursuant  to 
section  45  j  of  this  UUe  shall  be  paid  based 
on  the  eU^bility  requirements  (other  than 
any  requirement  relating  to  the  service-con- 
nection or  compensability  of  a  disability) 
and  at  the  rates  that  apply  to  benefite 
under  chanter  13  of  this  Utle. 


)  MulUple  myeloma. 


''•454.  Special  coiuideratioii  in  connection  with 
other  di««a»n 

"(a)  Whdn  a  claim  is  filed  by  a  radiation- 
exiKised  voeran  or  a  survivor  of  a  radiation- 
exposed  vcKeran  for  benefits  under  chapter 
11  or  chapiter  13  of  this  title,  in  connection 
with  any  disease  specified  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  give 
special  coiBlderaUon  to  the  adjudication  of 
such  da^  induding  giving  conclusive 
weight  to  Ithe  findings  of  the  Congress  set 
forth  in  section  2  of  the  Veterans'  RadiaUon 
Exposiu-e  Disability  and  Death  Benefits  Act 
of  1987  rekkting  to  the  relatlonsliip  between 
the  disc»s^  for  which  benefits  are  claimed 
and  ionizing  radlaUon  exposure,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  evaluating  the  claim  using  the  radi- 
ation-exposed veteran's  estimated  service-re- 
lated radiation  exposure  as  computed  pursu- 
ant to  section  354(c)  of  this  tiUe. 

"(b)  Th^  diseases  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  are  the  following,  when 
manifested  5  or  more  years  after  the  first 
date  on  which  the  radiaUon-exposed  veter- 
an parUdfated  in  the  ionizing  radiation-ex- 
posing activity: 

"(1)  Cancer  of  the  lung: 

"(2)  Cancer  of  the  esophagus; 

"(3)  Can^cer  of  the  rectum: 

"(4)  Canlcer  of  the  pharynx: 

"(5)  Ca^^er  of  the  liver  when  cirrhosis  or 
hepatitislB  is  indicated: 

"(6)  Cancer  of  the  kidney: 

"(7)  Cancer  of  the  urinary  tract: 

"(8)  Cancer  of  the  bladder. 

"(9)  C^a^cer  of  the  brain  and  nervotis 
system:     1 

"(10)  Cancer  of  the  salivary  glands; 

"(11)  CiBicer  of  the  bones  and  Joints; 

"(12)  C^itaneous  melanoma. 

"t  456.  Coasraiy  affinnative  evidence 

"The  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  a  disease  occurring  in 
a  radiatioh-exposed  veteran— 

"(1)  wtajere  there  is  affirmative  evidence 
that  the  jdisease  was  not  incurred  as  the 
result  of  jthe  veteran's  participaUon  in  the 
U.S.  Government's  test  of  a  nuclear  device 
or  in  the  Unerican  occupation  of  Hiroshima 
or  Nagasi  ki,  Japan,  prior  to  July  1,  1946:  or 

"(2)  whi  $re  there  is  affirmaUve  evidence  to 
esUblish  fttuat  an  intercurrent  injury  or  dis- 
ease whidh  is  a  recognized  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease was  suffered  by  the  veteran  between 
the  date  of  the  veteran's  most  recent  par- 
ticipaUon in  such  a  test  or  in  such  occupa- 
Uon  and  1  he  onset  of  such  described  disease. 
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"1411  other  t  Mums 

"(a)  Any  diaeaae  establishing  eligibility  for 
a  dIaablUty  or  death  benefit  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  all 
other  laws  of  the  United  States  (other  tiuui 
diapters  11  and  13  of  this  UUe)  as  if  such 
disease  were  servioe  connected. 

"(b)  Receipt  of  any  disability  or  death 
ba>eflt  under  this  chapter  shall  be  treated 
for  purposes  of  all  other  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  if  such  benefit  were  compensaUon 
under  chapter  11  of  this  tiUe  or  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensaUon  under  chapter 

13  of  this  UUe,  respectively.". 

8SC  4.  KADU'nON  EXPOSURE  ESTIMATES. 

(a)  SecUon  301  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  The  term  'radiaUon-exposed  veteran' 
means  a  veteran  (Induding  a  person  who 
died  in  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  serv- 
ice) who,  in  connection  with  such  veteran's 
partidpatlon  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's test  of  a  nuclear  device  or  in  the 
American  occupation  of  Hirostiima  or  Naga- 
saki, Japan,  prior  to  July  1.  1946.  was  ex- 
posed to  ionMng  radiation  from  the  detona- 
tion of  a  nuclear  device  during  such  veter- 
an's service. 

"(6)  The  term  'DNA  estimate'  means  the 
radiation  exposure  estimate  calculated  by 
the  Defense  Nudear  Agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  purstiant  to  the  guidelines, 
as  in  effect  on  A4>rtl  8,  1987.  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon 7(aKl)  of  the  Veterans'  Dioxin  and  Ra- 
diaUon CompensaUon  Standards  Act 
(PubUc  Law  98-542)." 

(b)  Section  354  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  a 
claim  for  benefits  under  chapters  11,  13.  or 

14  of  this  UUe,  submitted  by  a  radiation-ex- 
posed veteran  or  by  the  survivor  of  a  radi- 
ation-exposed veteran,  the  veteran's  esti- 
mated service-related  radiaUon  exposure 
shall  be  the  total  of  the  highest  radiation 
exposure  estimate  determined  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (or  any 
other  appropriate  office  of  the  Department 
of  Defense)  for  that  individual,  as  estab- 
lished by  film  badge  reading,  reconstruction, 
or  a  combination  of  film  badge  reading  and 
reconstruction,  plus — 

'(1)  In  the  case  of  a  radiation-exposed  vet- 
eran who  was  exposed  to  ionizing  radiaUon 
through  such  veteran's  participation  in  an 
operaUon  in  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment's nuclear  weapons  testing  program— 

"(A)  An  addiUonal  5  rems,  if  the  DNA  es- 
timates indicate  that  25  percent  or  more  of 
the  members  of  the  radiaUon-exposed  veter- 
an's service  branch  parUdpating  in  the  op- 
eraUon, or  25  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  participants  In  the  operaUon, 
were  exposed  to  more  than  3  rems  of  ioniz- 
ing radiation: 

"(B)  An  addiUonal  3  rems.  If  the  DNA  es- 
timates indicate  that  25  percent  or  more  of 
the  members  of  the  radiaUon-exposed  veter- 
an's service  branch  partidpating  in  the  op- 
eration, or  25  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  paitidpants  in  the  operaUon, 
were  exposed  to  more  than  1  rem  of  ionizing 
radiation:  or 

"(C)  An  addiUonal  1  rem,  if  the  DNA  esti- 
mates indicate  that  20  percent  or  more  of 
the  members  of  the  radlaUon-exposed  veter- 
an's service  branch  particpating  in  the  oper- 
aUon. or  20  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  participants  in  the  operation, 
were  expoaed  to  more  than  0.5  rem  of  ioniz- 
ing radiation: 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  radiation-expoaed  vet- 
eran who  was  expoaed  to  ionizing  radiation 
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through  such  veteran's  participation  In  the 
American  occupation  of  Hiroshima  or  Naga- 
saki, Japan,  prior  to  July  1,  1946,  an  addi- 
tional 1  rem;  or 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  radiaUon-exposed  vet- 
eran (A)  who  was  exposed  to  ionising  radi- 
aUon through  such  veteran's  participaUon 
in  the  American  occupation  of  Hiroshima  or 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  prior  to  July  1,  1946,  and 
partidpated  in  one  or  more  nudear  weapons 
tests,  or  (B)  who  participated  in  one  or  more 
nudear  weapons  tests,  the  total  of  the  high- 
est numlier  of  rems  determined  for  the  vet- 
eran under  clause  (1)  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  this 
subsecUon  plus  the  number  of  rems  deter- 
mined under  clause  (2)  of  this  subeecUon.". 

SBC  L  DEFINmONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  term  "ra- 
diation-exposed veteran"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  in  secUon 
451  of  Utle  38,  United  States  Code  (as  added 
by  section  3  of  this  Act). 

SEC.  (.  PRESERVATION  OP  EXISTING  RIGHTS. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  in  any  way  oper- 
ate or  be  construed  to  prevent  the  granting 
of  service  connection  under  chapter  11  or  13 
of  Utle  38,  United  States  Code,  in  the  case 
of  any  disease  or  disability  from  which  a  ra- 
diaUon-exposed veteran  suffers,  induding 
those  diseases  or  diabillUes  described  in  this 
Act.  otherwise  determined  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  sound  Judgment  to  have  been  in- 
curred in  or  aggravated  by  acUve  military, 
naval,  or  air  service,  including  such  veter- 
an's parUdpaUon  In  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment's nudear  weapons  testing  program 
or  in  the  American  occupation  of  w<rn«himn 
or  Nagasaki,  Japan,  prior  to  July  1, 1946. 

SBC  7.  EXTENSION  OF  HEALTH-CARE  EUGIBIUTY. 

The  provisions  of  section  ei0(aKl)(G>  of 
UUe  38,  United  States  Code,  as  such  provi- 
sions relate  to  eligibility  for  hospital  care  on 
the  basis  of  exposure  to  radiation,  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  such  provision,  termi- 
nate no  earlier  than  the  date  on  which,  pur- 
suant to  section  10  of  this  Act,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  terminate. 

SEC  8.  REQUIREMBl>rrS  REGARDING  VETERANS' 
ENVIRONMENTAL  HAZARDS  ADVISO- 
RY COMMirrEg  REPORTS. 

SecUon  6(dK3)  of  the  Veterans'  Dioxin 
and  Radiation  Exposure  CompensaUon 
Standards  Act  (PubUc  Law  98-542)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Committee 
and  the  Administrator"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Committee,  the  Administrator, 
and  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives". 
SEC  t.  EFTECnVE  DA'R. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1987.  No  benefit  may  be  paid  for  any  period 
before  such  date  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC  la  TERMINATION  OF  ACT. 

The  provisions  of  the  amendments  made 
by  sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  claim  for  benefits 
fUed  after  September  30, 1990. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
California,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee In  the  Introduction  of  the  Vet- 
eran's Radiation  Exposure  Disability 
Payments  Act  of  1987. 1  commend  him 
and  his  committee  staff  for  their  fine 
work  on  this  legislation. 

I  have  spoken  for  many  years  on  this 
matter  and  all  who  have  closely  fol- 
lowed the  controversies  surrounding 
compensation    for    our   veterans    ex- 


posed to  radiation  can  tegtlfy  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  battle.  It  ig  my  deep- 
est hope  that  we  can  now  join  togeth- 
er to  enact  this  legislation. 

We  should  be  dear  that  this  bffl  Is 
not  a  final  answer.  I  am  sure  that 
many  atomic  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies will  be  somewhat  disappointed  at 
limitations  placed  on  compensation  for 
their  particular  disorders.  In  my  own 
State  of  Illinois  is  Bob  Farmer,  who 
fortunately  would  be  covered  for  thy- 
roid cancer  under  this  legislation.  But 
the  price  that  Bob  Farmer  has  paid 
for  serving  his  country  as  a  19-year-old 
seaman  at  this  Bikini,  Atoll  in  the  U^. 
Marshall  Islands  at  Operation  Cross- 
roads has  been  greater  than  most  can 
imagine.  And  I  do  not  bdieve  that  this 
legislation  fairly  compensates  Bob 
Farmer. 

Birth  defects  were  unknown  on 
either  side  of  the  Fanner  family  tree. 
With  that  in  mind,  this  is  Bob  Farm- 
er's family: 

Robert.  Jr..  36  who  was  bom  with  a 
lung  deformity.  Twice  he  has  narrowly 
es(»ped  death  due  to  hemorrhaging. 

Dianna,  35,  who  was  bom  with  skull 
deformities. 

Victoria,  30,  was  bom  with  abdomi- 
nal and  heart  deformities. 

Patricia,  now  31.  had  an  8-pound  ma- 
lignant tumor  removed  when  she  was 
a  mere  15  years  ol(L 

Steven.  25,  was  bom  with  one  knee 
Joined  to  his  torso.  He  was  bom  with- 
out a  hip  or  a  thighbone. 

William.  24.  was  bom  with  small 
cyst-like  bumps  all  over  his  body. 

Michael,  20,  in  addition  to  bumps 
like  William,  has  an  irregular  heart- 
beat. 

Jeffrey,  18,  has  extra  bone  growing 
in  his  right  leg. 

Janet,  17,  suffers  from  a  serious 
breathing  problem. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  convince  me 
we  have  done  right  by  Bob  Farmer 
and  his  family.  We  clearly  have  not. 
Federal  denial  of  responsibility,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  was  lax  in  safeguarding  our 
servicemen,  add  an  unneeded  dimen- 
sion to  the  tragedies  in  the  lives  of  oar 
veterans. 

I  have  hoped  for  sometime  that  we. 
as  a  nation,  are  ready  to  do  the  right 
thing  for  these  victims.  Unfortunately, 
we  still  have  not  arrived  at  the  hour  in 
which  we  can  redress  all  possible  vic- 
tims. Fortunately,  however,  this  legis- 
lation stands  a  very  good  chance  of  en- 
actment. I  think  it  is  Imperative  for  all 
to  understand  that  we  must  start  some 
place.  And  we  must  lay  aside  some  In- 
dividual Interests  in  order  to  provide 
the  maximimi  compensation  for  the 
greatest  number  of  people  at  this  time. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  more  than 
a  good  beginning.  It  is  doable.  I  look 
forward  to  working  toward  its  enact- 
ment.« 
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By  Ifr.  CHAFEE:  

8.  VMS.  A  Irin  to  amend  tiUe  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  oanmunity  nuniiig  and  ambulato- 
ry care  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  on  a 
pnptJA  capitalteed  basis:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

MBHCus  ccaatnnTT  mnunio  AMD 

AMBUUTOKT  CAKB  ACT 

Mr.  CBAFKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Community  and 
Ambu]at(H7  Care  Act  of  1987— legisla- 
tion designed  to  improve  the  delivery 
of  health  care  services  to  Medicare 
beneficiaries  outside  of  institutional 
settings. 

This  proposal  would  aUow  Medicare 
to  relmlnirse  community  nursing  cen- 
ters for  Medicare  beneficiaries  who 
elect  to  enroll  in  their  programs. 
These  cmters  would  provide  all  ambu- 
latory care  services  now  offered  under 
part  B  of  the  Medicare  Program— 
except  physician  services.  The  services 
would  be  provided  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  registered  nurses,  and  safe- 
guards to  ensure  a  high  quality  of  care 
would  be  provided  through  the  exist- 
ing peer  review  organizations. 

In  return  for  providing  these  serv- 
ices, the  community  nursing  center 
will  receive  95  percent  of  the  total 
amount  we  are  now  paying  for  these 
»Mxnf  services  per  Medicare  benefici- 
ary. These  centers  will  work  in  much 
the  same  way  as  an  health  mainte- 
nance organization  [HMOl. 

As  a  meml>er  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Medicare  Program.  I  have  become 
Increasingly  concerned  about  whether 
we  are  spending  our  Federal  health 
care  dollars  effectively  and  whether 
the  health  care  services  we  do  provide 
are  those  most  needed  by  the  elderly 
and  disabled. 

In  recent  years  we  have  made  a 
number  of  major  changes  in  the  Medi- 
care Program.  One  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  changes  was  development  of 
the  prospective  payment  system  which 
pays  lu)8pitals  per  episode  of  Illness 
based  on  diagnostic  related  groups 
[DRO'sl.  This  sjrstem.  which  we  are 
stQl  refining  and  improving,  has  re- 
moved the  inflationary  Incentives  in- 
herent in  the  old.  retrospective  cost 
based    reimbursement    for    hospital 


However,  because  of  the  Incentive 
built  into  this  system  to  discharge 
Medicare  patients  more  quicldy,  pro- 
spective payment  has  also  created  a 
critical  sat>  in  the  services  available  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries.  When  elderly 
beneficiaries  are  discharged  from  the 
hospital,  services  designed  to  help 
them  recover  and  return  to  their  pre- 
vious life  style  are  sadly  lacking. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  help  fill  this  gap  by  provid- 
ing a  predetermined  payment  to  com- 
munity nursing  organizations  designed 
to  provide  the  services  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries need  to  fully  recover.  Commu- 


nity nursing  organizations  will  also 
help  more  Medicare  beneficiaries  live 
independently  longer  by  providing  In- 
hon«  assistance  to  help  prevent  insti- 
tutli^iallzation. 

O^r  the  past  few  years  we  have 
begiin  to  explore  alternatives  to  tradi- 
tlonil  health  care  systems  with  the 
goal  of  providing  choices  to  those  who 
are  supposed  to  benefit  from  our  Fed- 
eral health  care  programs. 

Aq  example  of  this  Is  our  action  to 
allo#  Medicare  beneficiaries  the 
option  to  enroll  in  an  HMO  or  prepaid 
heaUh  care  plan  and  opt  out  of  the 
tra^tional  Medicare  Program.  This 
option  has  already  been  chosen  by 
SOO.tOO  beneficiaries— a  tiny  portion  of 
the  31  million  individuals  enrolled  in 
the  Medicare  Program. 

T%e  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ex- 
pan^  on  this  concept.  We  must  allow 
the  beneficiaries  of  health  care  Insur- 
anca^to  have  greater  responsibility  and 
involvement  in  the  delivery  of  their 
health  care  services.  We  must  also  con- 
tinue to  allow  the  Medicare  Program 
to  ailapt  to  limovations  in  health  care 
delwery.  And  finally,  we  must  encour- 
age I  the  growth  of  noninstitutional 
services— such  as  those  outlined  in  this 
legislation— so  that  we  can  help  elder- 
ly %idivld\ials  remain  in  their  own 
homes  and  communities  rather  than 
fore ;  them  to  move  to  a  nursing  home. 
Fleiibility  in  the  use  of  nonlnstltu- 
tiouEil  models  of  health  care  is  essen- 
tiidior  improving  the  quality  of  life  of 
the  elderly. 

The  Commimity  Nursing  and  Ambu- 
latory Care  Act  makes  use  of  one  of 
the  most  important  assets  of  our 
health  care  system:  professional 
nur  «s.  This  legislation  recognizes  the 
exp  mded  role  nurses  can  plan  in  pro- 
vidl  ag  primary  health  care.  Nurses  will 
be  ible  to  provide  regular  health  as- 
sesiments  and  posthospltal  care  in  a 
con  munlty-based  setting  and  they  will 
be  I  ible  to  educate  their  patients,  pro- 
mol  e  health  and  prevent  disease. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
wil  Join  me  sponsoring  this  leglsla- 
tioi  t. 

I  Bsk  unanimous  consent  tht  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Cohgrxssional 
R»  ORD  at  this  point. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 
j  s.  1003 

»  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RettresenUitives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amkrica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicare 
Community  Nursing  and  Ambulatory  Care 
Actjof  1987". 

SEC,  L  PROVIDING  COMMUNrTY  NURSING  AND  AM. 
BULATORY  CARE  ON  A  PRKPAm.  CA- 
PfTATED  BASIS  TO  MEDICARE  BENE- 
nCIARIES. 

1$tle  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
ainended  by  inserting  after  section  1876  the 
foil  owing  new  section: 


'PROVUIOI 
BULATORV 
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or  oomcuinTT  iiuRsiira  amd  am- 

CARB    OM    A    FRKPAID,    CAPtTATBD 


"Sbc. 


18t6A.  (a)  EuaiBiuTT  or  Medicare 
TO  E^hroll  with  Elioible  Or- 
GAHBATioiis.— Subject  to  the  provisions  In- 
corporated by  subsection  (cK3).  every  Indi- 
vidual entitled  to  benefits  under  part  A  and 
enrolled  inder  part  B  (other  than  an  Indi- 
vidual medlciJily  determined  to  have  end- 
stage  renU  disease)  shall  be  eligible  to 
enroll  under  this  section  with  any  eligible 
organization  with  which  the  Secretary  has 
entered  into  a  contract  under  this  section 
and  which  serves  the  geographic  area  in 
which  the  individual  resides. 
"(b)  Dkhhitiows  or  ComcuMiTT  Nursiro 

AND  AMBUtATORT  CARX  AMD  EUGIBLX  OROAMI- 
ZATIOH.— 

"(1)  CoMMUinrr  inntsmG  and  ambttlatort 


B.— In    this   section,    the    term 

nursing  and  ambulatory  care' 

I  following  services: 

rtlme   or   intermittent   nursing 

led  by  or  under  the  supervision 

I  professional  nurses. 

kysical.    occupational,    or   speech 


CARS    DB 

'communis 
means th0 

"(A) 
care  f  v 
of  reglste^ 

"(B)    PI 
therapy. 

"(C)  SoOial  and  related  services  supportive 
of  a  plan  ^f  ambulatory  care. 

"(D)  Part-time  or  Intermittent  services  of 
a  home  health  aide. 

"(E)  Medical  supplies  (other  than  drugs 
and  bioloncals)  and  durable  medical  equip- 
ment while  under  a  plan  of  care. 

"(F)  Mqdlcal  and  other  health  services  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (2KHKU>  and  (S) 
through  (S)  of  section  1861(s). 

"(G)  Rural  health  clinic  services  described 
bisection  1861(aa)(l)(C). 

"(H)  Certain  other  related  services  listed 
in  section  1915(cK4)(B)  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  finds  such  services  are  appropri- 
ate to  prevent  the  need  for  institutionaliza- 
tion of  a  patient. 

"(2)  El^GIBLX  ORGAMIZATIOM  DXriMED.— For 

purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'eligible 
organization'  means  a  public  or  private 
under  the  laws  of  any 
meets  the  following  require- 


le  entity  is  primarily  engaged  in 
provision  of  community  nursing 
itory  care. 

entity  provides  directly,  or 
through  arrangements  with  other  qualified 
personnel,  community  nursing  and  ambula- 
tory care* 

"(C)  The  entity  provides  that  all  commu- 
nity nunlng  and  ambulatory  care  is  fur- 
nished by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  reg- 
istered nlirse  and  that  all  such  care  is  fur- 
nished by  qualified  staff. 

"(D)  The  entity  has  policies  governing  the 
furnishing  of  community  nursing  and  ambu- 
latory care  that  are  developed  by  registered 
professional  nurses. 

"(E)  The  entity  maintains  clinical  records 
on  all  patients. 

"(P)  The  entity  has  protocols  and  proce- 
dures to  assure,  when  appropriate,  timely 
referral  to  or  consultation  with  other  health 
care  providers  or  professionals. 

"(G)  The  entity  complies  with  applicable 
State  and  local  laws  governing  the  provision 
of  comniunlty  nursing  and  ambulatory  care 
to  patleiits. 

"(H)  Ime  requirements  of  subparagraphs 
(B),  (D),  and  (E)  of  section  1876(bX2). 

"(C)  CpMTRACTS  WITH  ELIGIBLE  ORGAMIZA- 
TIOMS.- 


"(I)  II 


enter  int  o  a  contract  under  this  section  with 


GKMBRAL.— The  Secretary  may  not 


unleai  It  meets  the 
miuiiwaepts  of  this  iiihewtloii  and  subaeo- 
tton  (d)  with  rMpeet  to  naembers  enrolled 
under  this  section. 

"(3)  Banc  ssavns  pacxao.— The  organl- 
Mtlon  must  provide  to  memben  enrolled 
ander  thto  ■eettoi.  tbrouiAi  prorlden  and 
Other  poBoos  that  oaeet  the  appUcalfle  re- 
quJrcBMnU  of  this  title  and  part  A  of  title 
XI.  oanmunity  nuntng  and  ambolatoiy 
care  (as  defined  In  sabBeetlan  (bXD)  which 
la  generally  available  to  indWlduals  realdlns 
in  the  geographic  area  aorved  by  the  organl- 
■tinn.  except  that  the  organization  may 
provide  audi  members  with  such  additional 
health  care  aervloea  aa  the  members  may 
elect,  at  their  option,  to  have  covered. 

"(S)  iMOORPCmATIOM  OP  BnUNXaOMT  PROVI- 

sioim.-8ectlan  1876(cXS)  ahaU  apidy  to  eU- 
gitde  organlaatlona  under  thia  aection  in  the 
aame  m^nnw  aa  It  appllea  to  eligible  organl- 
aatiooa  under  aection  1878,  and.  for  aucb 
puipoae.  any  reference  In  that  aeetlOD  to 
aubeectlon  (aXlKA)  la  deemed  a  reference 
to  aubaectlon  (dXlXA)  of  thla  aection. 

"(4)  AvAiLABiLiTT  OP  SBRVicB.— The  orgRr 
nisatltm  must  make  community  nursing  and 
ambulatory  care  (and  such  other  health 
care  aervloes  aa  auch  Indlviduala  have  con- 
tracted for)  available  and  aoceaaible  to  each 
audi  individual,  within  the  area  aerved  by 
the  organtaatlon.  with  reasonable  prompt- 
neaa  and  in  a  manner  which  aaaurea  conttnu- 
Ity. 

"(5)    IMOORPORATIOM    OP   ORIZVAMCB   PROCB- 

DURxa.— Section  1878(cX6)  ahall  aiwly  to  or- 
ganlaatlona under  thla  aection  in  the  aame 
manner  aa  It  appUea  to  organtaatlona  under 
aection  1878. 

"(8)  QuAUTT  AssuRAMCB.— The  organiza- 
tion must  have  amngementa,  eatahllahed  in 
aooordanoe  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  an  cmgolng  quality  aaauianoe  pro- 
gram for  health  care  aervlcea  It  provides  to 
auch  Indlviduala,  which  program  (A)  streaaes 
health  outcomes  and  (B)  provides  review  by 
health  care  profeaatonals  of  the  proceaa  fol- 
lowed in  the  provlalon  of  auch  health  care 
services. 

"(d)  Drbrmimatiom  op  Pbr  Capita  Pat- 
mxmtRatbb.- 

"(1)  IM  OBMBRAL.— (A)  The  Secretary  ahall 
annually  determine,  and  ahall  announce  (in 
a  manner  Intended  to  provide  notice  to  in- 
tereated  partiea)  not  later  than  September  7 
before  the  calendar  year  concerned,  a  per 
capita  rate  of  payment  for  each  class  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  enrolled  under  this  sec- 
tion with  an  eligible  organization  and  who 
are  entitled  to  benefits  under  part  A  and  en- 
rolled under  part  B. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  sbaU  define  appropri- 
ate classes  of  members,  based  on  age.  dis- 
ability status,  and  such  other  factors  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate,  so 
as  to  ensure  actuarial  equivalence.  The  Sec- 
retary may  add  to,  modify,  or  substitute  for 
such  classes,  if  such  change;  will  Improve 
the  determination  of  actuarial  equivalence. 

"(C)  The  annxial  per  capita  rate  of  pay- 
ment for  each  such  class  shall  be  equal  to  95 
percent  of  the  adjusted  average  per  capita 
cost  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3))  for  that 


"(D)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  organiza- 
tion with  a  contract,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  monthly  payments  in  advance  and  In 
accordance  with  the  rate  determined  under 
subparagraph  (C).  except  as  provided  in 
Bubaeetlon  (eXSMB).  to  the  organization  for 
each  Individual  enrolled  with  the  organiza- 
tion under  thla  section. 

"(E)  The  amount  of  payment  under  this 
paragraph  may  be  retroactively  adjusted  to 


»l-U.'iHO-K»-!t>Pl 


take  into  account  any  dlf!t< 
the  actual  number  of  IndlvldDalB  enrolled  In 
the  plan  under  this  aectlan  and  the  number 
of  auch  Indtvldaals  estimated  to  be  ao  en- 
ndled  In  detennlning  the  amount  of  the  ad- 
vance payment. 

"(S)  PATMBMT8  AB   BUSaXllUia  POR   OTHKR 

PATMXMXB.— Paymenta  under  a  contract  to 
an  dlglble  orgaitetlao  under  paragiaidi  (1) 
ahall  be  instead  of  the  amounta  which  (in 
the  abeence  of  the  oontzact)  would  be  other- 
wlae  payable,  pursuant  to  aectlopa  1814(b) 
and  ISSKa),  for  aervloea  fuinlahed  by  or 
throu^  the  organlaatlon  to  Indlviduala  en- 
rolled with  the  wganlzatlon  under  thla  aec- 
tion. 

"(3)    ADJirSRD    AVOUOB    PB    CAPITA    COST 

(AAPoc)  oanMBD.— For  puiposea  of  thla  sec- 
tion, the  term  'adjusted  average  per  capita 
cost'  meana  the  average  per  capita  amount 
that  the  Secretary  eatlmatea  In  advance  (on 
the  baaia  of  actual  ezperienoe,  or  retroapec- 
Uve  actuarial  equivalent  baaed  upon  an  ade- 
quate aample  and  other  Information  and 
data,  tai  a  geographic  area  aerved  by  an  digi- 
ble  organization  or  In  a  atanOar  area,  with 
appropriate  adjustmenta  to  aaaure  actuarial 
equivalence)  would  be  payable  in  any  con- 
tract year  for  those  aervloea  oovered  under 
paita  A  and  B  and  typea  of  expenaea  other- 
wiae  rdmburaable  under  parte  A  and  B 
which  are  described  In  aubparagrapha  (A) 
through  (G)  of  aubaectkm  (bXl)  (including 
admlnlatratlve  oosta  incurred  by  organlza- 
Uona  dcKribed  In  aectlona  1818  and  184S).  If 
the  aervlcea  were  to  be  furnished  by  other 
than  an  cOlglble  organization. 

"(4)  Patmbrt  TKOm.  htocarb  tkust 
puMDS.— The  payment  to  an  eligible  organi- 
zation under  this  aection  for  indlviduala  en- 
rolled imder  thla  aection  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  entitled  to  beneflta  under  part  A 
and  enrolled  under  part  B  ahall  be  made 
from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medi- 
cal Insurance  Trust  Fund  In  suCh  propor- 
tions from  each  auch  trust  fund  aa  the  Sec- 
retary deema  to  be  fair  and  equitable  taking 
into  consideration  benefits  attributable  to 
parts  A  and  B,  rem>ectlvely. 

"(5)     EXCLOSIVB     aOURCB     OP     PATIOMT.— 

During  any  period  in  which  an  individual  la 
enrolled  under  thla  aection  with  an  eligible 
organization  having  a  contract,  only  the  eli- 
gible organization  (and  no  other  individual 
or  person)  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  pay- 
ments from  the  Secretary  under  this  title 
for  community  nursing  and  ambulatory  care 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (bXD)  fumlahed  to 
the  IndlvlduaL 
"(e)  Restrictioh  oh  PRBomiB,  Dkducti- 

BLBS.  COPATMKHTS,  AMD  COIMBURAMCX.— 

"(1)  IM  OBMBRAL.— In  oo  CBse  may  the  por- 
tion of  an  eligible  organiaatlon's  premium 
rate  and  the  actuarial  value  of  its  deducti- 
bles, coinsurance,  and  copaymoits  charged 
(with  respect  to  community  nursing  and  am- 
btUatory  care)  to  individuals  who  are  en- 
rolled under  this  section  with  the  organiza- 
tion, exceed  the  actuarial  value  of  the  coin- 
surance and  deductibles  that  would  be  appli- 
cable on  the  average  to  individuals  enrolled 
under  this  section  with  the  organization  (or, 
if  the  Secretary  finds  that  adequate  data 
are  not  available  to  determine  that  actuarial 
value,  the  actuarial  value  of  the  coinsurance 
and  deductibles  applicable  on  the  average  to 
individuals  in  the  area,  in  the  State,  or  in 
the  United  SUtes.  eligible  to  enroll  under 
this  section  with  the  organization,  or  other 
appropriate  data)  and  entitled  to  benefits 
under  part  A  and  enrolled  under  part  B,  if 
they  were  not  members  of  an  eligible  orga- 
nization. 


"(»  ABDRiaauL  aaBBfiiB.— H  the  dlglbie 
organlBatlon  provldea  to  Ita  memben  en- 
rolled under  **«<■  seetlaa  servloes  In  fnf^^4fff> 
tooanmmnlty  nuntaig  and  asBbdlatoty  eaie. 
electlop  of  coverage  for  audi 
aervlcea  ahaU  be  opUooal  fOr  audi  i 
and  auch  organisation  ahaU  tunalah  audi 
membera  with  Inf  ormatton  on  the  portlan  of 
tta  i»emlum  rate  or  other  diarges  appllea- 
ble  to  sodi  additional  services.  In  no  ease 
may  the  smu  of — 

"(A)  the  portion  of  auch  organiBaUon'a 
premium  rate  charged,  with  reapect  to  audi 
additional  aeivlees.  to  meuibeia  enrolled 
under  thla  aecttoD.  and 

"(B)  the  actuarial  value  of  Ita  dednctlblea. 
cirfnauranoe.  and  oopaymenta  diarged.  with 
reapect  to  audi  aervloes  to  audi  members 
exceed  the  adjusted  community  rate  for 
audi  aervloea  (aa  defined  in  aection 
1876(eXS)). 

"(3)  AsBRioHAL  saaspus  RiwiRsa.— (A) 
Subject  to  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C).  each 
sudi  cmtract  shall  provide  that  If — 

"(1)  the  adjusted  community  rate,  lefetied 
to  In  paragraph  (3).  for  commimity  nuraing 
and  ambulatray  care  covered  under  parte  A 
and  B  (aa  reduced  for  the  actuarial  value  of 
the  odnsoranoe  and  deductfldeB  under  those 
parts)  tat  meiiibeiB  enitdled  under  thla  aec- 
tion with  the  organlBatlon, 
latesathan 

"(U)  the  average  of  the  per  capita  ratea  of 
payment  to  be  made  under  aubeectlon  (dXl) 
at  the  **f«""*"g  of  an  annual  contract 
period  for  membera  enrolled  under  this  aec- 
tion with  the  organlsatton. 

the  eligible  organlzatlan  ahall  provide  to 
such  membera  the  additional  beneflta  de- 
Bdfbed  in  aection  1878(gXS)  wldch  are  ae- 
lected  by  the  eligible  organlBatlon  and 
which  the  Secretary  flnda  are  at  least  equal 
in  value  to  the  difference  between  that  aver^ 
age  per  cairtta  payment  and  the  adjusted 
community  rate  (as  ao  reduced). 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  ahall  not  apply 
with  req>ect  to  any  organlsattao  which 
electa  to  receive  a  lesaer  payment  to  the 
extent  that  there  ia  no  longer  a  difference 
between  the  average  per  capita  payment 
and  adjuated  community  rate  (aa  ao  re- 
duced). 

"(C)  An  organiBatkm  (iflth  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary)  may  provide  that  a  part  of 
the  value  of  such  adrtltlnnal  beneflta  under 
subparagraph  (A)  be  withheld  and  icacrved 
by  the  Secretary  as  provided  In  aection 
1878(gX5). 

"(D)  If  the  Secretary  flnda  that,  for  pur^ 
poaes  of  aubparagraph  (A),  there  la  tnaotfl- 
dent  enrollment  expoienoe  to  determine  an 
average  of  the  per  capita  ratea  of  payment 
to  be  made  under  aubaectlon  (dxi)  at  the 
beginning  of  a  contract  period,  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  auch  an  average  baaed 
on  the  enrollment  experience  of  other  oon- 
tracu  entered  into  under  thla  aectlan. 

"(4)     IMCORPORATIOM     OP     RBLAXBD     PROVI- 

8IOMS.— The  provtstona  of  paragraidia  (3). 
(S),  and  (6)  of  aection  1878(g)  ahaU  apply  in 
the  same  manner  to  oontracta  under  thia 
section  as  they  apply  to  liak-aharlng  am- 
tracte  under  aection  1878.  and.  for  thla  pur- 
poee,  any  reference  in  auch  paragrapha  to 
paragraph  (2)  is  deemed  a  reference  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  aubaectlon. 

"(5)  IMCORPORATIOM  OP  SIOOMSART  PAYOR 

PROvisiOM.— Section  1878(eX4)  ahaU  apply 
to  eligible  organlaatlona  under  this  aection 
in  the  aame  manner  aa  It  appUee  to  eligible 
organizations  under  aection  1878. 

"(f)  IMCORPORATIOM  OP  PROVISIOMB  RBLAT- 

iMG  TO  Othbr  TsaiiB  OP  Comtract.— Section 
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school  attendance  areas  if  there  is  a 
"uniiormly    hig^    concentration"    of       In  any 
chOfven    from    low-lnoome    families    tional 
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United  States  as  an  eeooMnic  and 
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rated in  recent  jrears.  Any  solution  to 
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By  Hr.  DOLE  (for  hlmnU.  BCr. 
Buwwoan,  Mr.  Dampokth.  llr. 
TBumoas.  and  Mr.  CocHmAM): 
8.  1004.  A  bOl  to  reauthntee  finan- 
cial aMManee  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cation needi  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, to  reauthortae  programs  under 
tkuvUr  a  of  the  Eduottlon  Oonaollda- 
tJon  and  Improvemrat  Act  and  to 
strengthen  provisions  of  that  act,  to 
provide  programs  for  gifted  and  tal- 
ented students,  to  provide  for  a  White 
House  conference  on  Utachlng  and 
competittveneas.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resooroes. 

■PVCAxioii  omtFUiiivuius  Ain> 
Dmovmar  ACT 

Mr.  DOUL  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  the  Education  Com- 
petitiveness and  Improvement  Act  of 
1987. 1  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  in  this 
effort  by  my  distinguished  collegues. 
Senators  Sxaitobs.  Dahfokth.  Thvr- 
MosD,  and  Cochsam. 

This  biU  expresses  a  direction  in 
which  we  as  Republicans  believe  the 
education  of  this  country  should  go. 
We  should  begin  to  emphssize  what  is 
right  with  education  programs,  and 
provide  incentives  for  States  and  local 
school  districts  to  implement  the  kinds 
of  things  that  make  education  pro- 
grams work.  The  quality  of  education 
In  this  country  is  a  key  to  our  competi- 
tiveness abroad.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  now  facing  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  this  regard  with  our 
trading  partners. 


Mr.  Presidait,  the  changes  we  would 
make  in  the  chapter  1  and  chapter  2 
programs  would  encoim^e  the  kinds 
of  activities  that  have  been  deter- 
mined to  be  characteristic  of  success- 
ful elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs.  For  chapter  1,  we 
would  require  State  education  agen- 
cies [SEA'S]  to  set  aside  2  percent  of 
the  basic  grants  to  be  used  as  incentive 
grants,  made  to  local  educational 
agencies  [LEA'sl  in  that  State.  They 
are  to  be  made  to  LEA's  with  especial- 
ly successful  chapter  1  programs,  ac- 
cording to  State  determined  criteria, 
which  would  include  pupil  scores  on 
standardteed  achievement  tests  in 
basic  reading  and  mathematics,  or  in 
other  subjects;  improvements  in 
school  attendance  or  high  school  com- 
pletion rates;  or  application  of  State- 
established  "effective  schools"  prac- 
tices. 

Further,  we  would  improve  the  tar- 
geting of  chapter  1  funds  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  money  is  really  reaching 
economically  disadvantaged  children. 
The  current  provision  that  LEA's  may 
conduct  chapter   1   programs  in  all 


schoM  attendance  areas  if  there  is  a 
"uniformly  hig^  concentration"  of 
children  frwn  low-Income  families 
would  be  replaced  by  a  more  specific 
authority  to  serve  all  school  attend- 
ance areas  if  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren arcmi  low-income  families  in  each 
varies  from  the  LEA  average  by  no 
mora  than  5  percent. 

Fufther,  we  would  amend  section 
555  ^f  chi4>ter  1  to  authorize  LEA's, 
with  |SE!A  approval  to  use  up  to  2  i>er- 
cent  of  their  chapter  1  grants  to  pay 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  innova- 
tive projects.  These  projects  may  in- 
clude continued  provisions  of  chapter 
1  serHces  to  children  no  longer  among 
those  most  disadvantaged  or  who  have 
been  transferred  to  ineligible  schools 
under  a  desegratlon  plan,  incentive 
payments  to  especially  successful 
schools,  training  of  teachers  who  are 
not  paid  from  chapter  1  funds,  innova- 
tive approaches  to  parental  involve- 
ment and  Increasing  community  and 
prlvage  sector  participation  in  chapter 
1  programs. 

PAHKHTAL  nTVOLVmXRT       - 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  elements 
that  has  been  proven  to  be  a  key  to 
successful  school  programs  is  a  high 
level  of  parental  involvement.  Under 
this  legislation,  LEA's  must  implement 
procedures  that  would  have  as  their 
goals  informing  parents  about  the 
Chanter  1  Program,  training  parents 
to  h^lp  instruct  their  children,  and 
consulting  with  parents  on  school- 
parent  cooperation  activities.  LEIA's 
are  to  have  written  policies  on  paren- 
tal involvement  in  chapter  1,  shall, 
uponi  request,  provide  support  for  pa- 
rental involvement  activities,  and  hold 
pareat-teacher  conferences  at  least  an- 
nuallgr.  These  activities  are  to  be  co- 
ordlilated,  to  the  extent  possible,  with 
progfams  under  the  Adult  Education 
Act. 

Currently,  there  is  little  or  no  fol- 
lowthrough  between  Head  Start  and 
the  Chapter  1  Program.  This  bill 
would  require  that  agencies  adminis- 
tering each  program  coordinate  their 
services. 

CRAPmt  2 

President,  the  chapter  2  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  identical  to  those 
of  a  ^parate  bill  to  be  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
moni  Mr.  STArpoRO  and  myself,  along 
with  Senators  DoicEinci  and  Hol- 
LiNGS.  Essentially,  the  statement  of 
purpose  is  described  as  the  support  of 
Innovative  or  expanded  activities  in 
the  (u^as  of  basic  skills  instruction, 
educational  improvement  and  support 
servi^,  plus  special  projects.  Funds 
are  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  and  priorities  determined  by 
State  and  local  educational  agencies. 
We  would  provide  funds  for  these 
projects  only  for  3  years,  but  the  Sec- 
retaity  of  Education  may  waive  this  re- 
quirement in  cases  of  unusual  hard- 
ship 
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In  any  situation  Involving  our 
tional  co^npetitiveneoa.  It  is  essential 
that  the  medal  needs  of  gifted  and 
talented  atudenti  be  met.  This  legislar 
tion  would  authorize  a  "gifted  and  tal- 
ented prdgram"  to  fulfill  this  objec- 
tive. At  Itast  SO  percent  of  the  funds 
must  be  bsed  for  programs  that  in- 
clude the  identification  and  education 
of  disadvantaged  gifted  and  talented 
children  from  low-income  families.  Up 
to  10  pertent  of  State  grants  may  be 
used  for  SEA  administration  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  with  the  remaining 
funds  to  be  allocated  among  LEA's  on 
a  competitive  basis. 

Another  program  would  authorize 
Joint  programs  with  LEA's  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  order  to 
provide  advanced  learning  opportuni- 
ties to  gifted  and  talented  secondary 
school  students.  The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation may  make  grants  available  for 
programslln  which  gifted  and  talented 
secondary  school  students  are  enrolled 
in  coiirsea  of  instruction  at  institutions 
of  hlgheij  education  located  in  their 
communltiy.  This  concept  is  modeled 
after  a  jdemonstration  program  in 
Hays,  'E^—K  Joint  program  with  the 
local  high  school  and  Fort  Hays  State 
University.  High  school  students 
would  receive  credit  for  college-level 
courses.    I 

Mr.  President,  the  Magnet  School 
Program,  (authorized  under  title  VII  of 
the  Education  for  Economic  Security 
Act,  has  proven  its  success,  particular- 
ly in  large  urban  areas.  This  program 
has  provided  unique  learning  opportu- 
nities for  gifted  and  talented  students 
who  may  come  from  economically  dis- 
advantaged   backgroimds.     Our    bill 


would 
through 
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program 


IHVOLVnfXHT  n  KDUCATIOII 

Ldent,  educational  Institu- 
hope  to  exist  in  a  void.  It 
that  schools  interact  with 
the  surroiundlng  community  in  order 
to  develop  effective  and  relevant  pro- 
grams. To  enhance  private  sector  in- 
volvement in  education,  we  would  im- 
plement a  new  program  of  "education- 
al partnerships,"  intended  to  encour- 
age exce^ence  in  education  and  stimu- 
late the  Creation  of  partnerships  be- 
tween inaUtutlons  of  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  higher  education  and  pri- 
vate sectior  organizations,  including 
business  and  industry,  and  commiml- 
ty-based  organizations.  This  legislation 
would  authorize  discretionary  grants 
to  establigh  model  programs  of  public 
school-prfvate  sector  cooperation. 

The  Federal  share  of  funding  would 
be  90  percent  for  the  first  year  for 
which  assistance  is  received.  75  per- 
cent the  jsecond  year.  50  percent  the 
third  yeai;  and  33.3  percent  the  fourth 
year.  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
evaluate  .programs  given  assistance 
under  tlqs  partnership  program,  and 
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ilisafiniinstf  the  remits  of  such  evalua- 
tkms  to  educational  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions, and  otho'  partldpanta. 


I  MATH  Am 

Mr.  Preildent,  in  any  diacusaion  of 
competlttvenefa,  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion available  for  math,  sdenee.  and 
foreign  languages  is  a  crucial  indica- 
tor. We  have  known  for  many  years 
that  our  schools  have  needed  to  do 
sometiiing  to  Improve  teaching  of 
mathonatlcs,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. To  carry  out  this  purpose. 
Congress  enacted  the  Education  for 
Economic  Security  Act  and  the  Math 
and  Sdenee  Program  under  titie  n. 

Although  an  authorization  of  $350 
million  exists,  aM>roprlations  have 
lagged  behind,  due  to  the  current 
budget  defldt  situation.  This  program 
has  only  received  $80  million.  Since 
these  fiscal  resources  are  so  limited, 
we  think  it  would  be  constructive  to 
target  these  scarce  dollars  to  second- 
ary programs  in  advanced  mathemat- 
ics, sdenee.  computer  training,  and 
foreign  language  study.  The  legisla- 
tion which  we  are  introducing  would, 
therefore,  further  target  these  Federal 
funds. 

Strengthening  our  Nation's  match 
and  sdenee  programs  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  international  competitive- 
ness, and.  to  this  end.  we  have  incorpo- 
rated the  administration's  reauthor- 
ization of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. It  is  well  known  that  the  NSF 
programs  are  outstanding.  At  this  time 
in  our  Nation's  economic  life,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  provide  significant  addi- 
tional support  for  NSF  research  pro- 
grams. Therefore,  this  authorization 
would  double  funds  over  a  5-year 
period.  We  support  the  administration 
and  believe  that  this  is  a  very  worth- 
while and  Justifiable  investment  in  our 
Nation's  future.  These  programs  are  a 
key  to  our  economic  development  and 
competitiveness,  and  deserve  our  sup- 
port. 

WHm  ROUSE  CONFXRKlfO  OM 

coMPrrmvERESS 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous reports  issued  in  recent  years 
on  the  quality  of  American  education, 
beginning  with  "a  Nation  at  Risk". 
Thanks  to  the  public  attention  that 
has  been  given  to  this  issue  and  the 
leadership  of  the  President  and  the 
Department  of  Education,  States  and 
local  school  districts  have  come  a  long 
way  to  address  the  problems  cited.  It  Is 
time  to  evaluate  the  progress  we  have 
made  to  improve  our  public  schools 
and  the  educational  opportunities  of 
all  Americans.  We  believe  the  impor- 
tance of  our  competitiveness  and  qual- 
ity of  teaching  and  instruction  merit 
the  attention  that  a  White  House  Con- 
ference will  attract.  Therefore,  we 
have  included  a  provision  to  call  for  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Teaching 
and  Competitiveness. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that 
the   competitiveness   position   of   the 


United  States  as  an  economic  and 
trading  partner,  has  seriously  deterio- 
rated In  recent  years.  Any  solution  to 
the  competitiveness  problem  must  in- 
volve strengthening  educaticm  instruc- 
tion and  servloes.  Rebuilding  our  com- 
petitive position  will  Involve  every  seg- 
ment of  our  economy,  and  the  Na- 
tion's elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation have  an  Important  role  to  play 
in  this  endeavor.  It  is  essential  that  all 
levels  of  government,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  educational  commu- 
nity and  private  sector  work  together 
toward  the  onnmon  goal  of  bringing 
the  United  States  of  America  back 
into  a  position  of  international  com- 
petitiveness. Progress  has  been  made, 
but  there  is  still  a  long  road  to  follow. 
The  purpose  of  this  Conference  will 
be  to  develop  reccHnmendations  for 
the  Improvement  of  education  in 
America  at  aU  levels— elementary,  sec- 
ondary, postsecondary,  vocational,  and 
adult.  Ova  Intent  is  to  bring  together 
representatives  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments,  professional  and 
lay  people,  taxpayers,  teachers,  par- 
ents, and  students,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral public. 


COHCLnBIXG 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  Intent  to 
focus  on  what  works  in  American  edu- 
cation by  implementing  programs  that 
have  proven  their  effectiveness  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  American  edu- 
cation. All  Americans  need  to  be  in- 
volved in  this  effort.  That  is  why  we 
encourage  partnerships  between 
schools  and  the  private  sector— indus- 
try, business,  and  commxmlty-based  or- 
ganizations. Parents  need  to  be  more 
actively  involved  in  their  children's 
learning  process.  Educational  opportu- 
nities for  gifted  and  talented  students, 
and  economically  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents should  be  enhanced.  Our  com- 
petitiveness depends  upon  the 
strength  of  teaching  and  instruction  in 
science,  mathematics,  computer  train- 
ing, and  foreign  languages.  In  intro- 
ducing this  legislation,  we  hope  to  pro- 
vide some  constructive  changes  that 
will  help  this  country's  education 
system  bring  us  into  the  21st  century 
in  a  position  of  strength.  Investing  in 
our  country's  education  programs  is  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  This 
is  our  plan  to  accomplish  these  impor- 
tant goals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
section-by-section  summary  of  the  bill 
and  the  text  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1004 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  a»*embled. 


1.  This  Act  BMy  be  cited  ■■  the 
"Education  Oopipetltlvent  and  Iiupwwe- 
ment  Act  of  1W7". 
Xm^  I-RBAUTHORIZATIOM  AMD  IM- 

PROViaCENT    OP   CHAPTER    1    PRO- 

CUIAMS 

KKAUTHOBIXATIOII 

Sk.  101.  Sectkm  BBS  of  the  Education 
CoMoUdatkio  and  Improvement  Act  of  IMl 
(hereafter  In  this  title  refetred  to  as  the 
"Act")  is  amended  by  itzlkini  out  "Septem- 
ber SO,  1087"  and  insetting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30, 1903". 

mCBTTIVSB  FOB  BUtXJlMyUI.  PafWUlH 

Sk:.  lOX  (a)  Section  6U  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  rertfrignatlns  sabaecttons  (d)  and 
(e)  as  sabeectlont  (e)  and  (f),  re«»ecUTely: 
and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subaectkin  (c)  the  UA- 
lowing  new  suheertlon: 

"(d)  UKBmvE  Patmbrs.— <1)  Each  State 
educational  agency  ahall  imim  not  to 
exceed  5  per  cmtum  of  the  ammmt  to 
which  local  eduraWrmal  agenetaa  of  the 
State  are  entitled  undn  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Seccmdaiy  Edocatton  Act,  aa 
modified  by  this  (diapter.  In  eat^  fiscal  year, 
in  order  to  make  incentive  payments  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  subaeo- 
Uon. 

"(2)  Each  State  educational  agency  shall, 
f  rcHn  the  amount  reserved  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  ■ubseeUon,  make  payments 
to  local  educational  agencies  which  the 
SUte  educational  agency  detennlnes  have 
the  most  successful  programs  of  meeting 
the  special  educational  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged children  in  the  aChools  of  each  su^ 
agency  in  the  State,  in  the  academic  year 
prior  to  the  year  in  which  the  detennina- 
tion  la  made  under  this  subaectlan. 

"(3XA)  Each  State  shall  prepare  and  pub- 
lish criteria  for  the  selection  of  suowsful 
programs  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section not  later  than  00  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Criteria  under  this  paragraph  may 
include— 

"(1)  the  scores  of  participating  students  on 
Btandardiaed  tests  of  achievement  in  basic 
reading  and  mathonatlcs: 

"(11)  changes  in  aeocmdary  stdiool  comple- 
tion rates  and  improvonent  in  acbool  at- 
tendance imtes; 

"(ill)  performance  of  partidpattng  stu- 
dents In  the  schools  of  such  agmey  <m 
standardized  tests  of  achievement  in  sub- 
jects other  than  basic  reading  and  mathe- 
m&tics:  and 

"(iv)  the  extent  to  which  school  practices 
are  in  accord  with  the  effective  schools 
standards  established  by  the  State.". 

(b)  Section  104(aXl)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1  per  centum"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1.5  per  centum":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$235,000,"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$300,000". 

TAROKTIHG  HXEDIBST  SCHOOLa 

SBC.  108.  (a)  SecUon  556(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "shall  be  approved  if  it 
provides"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall  Include"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  are  conducted,  in  rank  ordo',  only  In 
the  attendance  areas  of  the  agency  with  the 
highest  num)>er  or  per  coitum  of  children 
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and  In  not  mofc 
of 


(3)  and  in- 
ttMfolknriiw: 


dilkkai  In  an  eUsOile  at- 

OBly  to  ttioae  chO- 
need  for  medal  as- 
bj  aodi  aaaaaa- 
to  be  aerved:  and 

of  the  ehlldren 

(B)  «tth  aumcient 

f«)fi^T«tfiHiwi  on  tlie 

(b)  Seettcaii  B8«(d)  of  tbe  Act  la  amended- 
(1)  bar  taMrtlnt  In  ponciaph  <1)  tbe  aub- 

pwacnph  rtwlffiattnn  "(AT  immediately 

after  "(ir: 

(3)  by  atfikliw  out  "deaisnate''  in  aubporm- 
graph  (A)  (aa  ao  redeatmated)  and  Inaerting 
In  Uea  ttaraoC  "cooduet  projecta.  aa  kmf  as 

>  anaa  are  aerved  in  rank 
■  aa  deaofbad  in  aubaection  (bXl).":  and 

O)  bjr  addtaw  after  aobparacraph  (A)  (aa 
ao  mrtiiBitnaUrl)  the  foDowtng  new  aubpara- 
irapiKB): 

"(Bi  A  local  educatlooal  agency  may  cm- 
duet  preleeta  In  any  of  Its  attgndanre  areas 
if  tbe  per  twrtiim  of  difldren  fram  low 
income  famllW  in  eadi  attfuirtanre  area  of 
tbe  agency  ia  wtttain  fire  per  centum  of  tbe 
agency-wide  per  centum  of  such  diUdroL"; 

(4)  by  atilklng  oat  "subaectkm  (bXlXA)" 
In  paragraph  (4)  each  plaoe  It  appears  and 
inaerttng  In  lieu  thereof  "aubeectlon  (bXl)": 


(B)  by  inaerting  "or  numbers"  in  para- 
graph (5)  immediately  after  "higher  propor- 


(e)  Secttai  SSMe)  of  the  Act  ia  amended  to 
read  as  f oDowK 

"(e)  8zsn  Rarmr  or  Locsi.  Atfuca- 
ncam.— Tbe  State  educational  agency  shall 
approve  the  application  of  a  local  education- 
al agency  for  amlstanrf  under  section 
S54(aXl)  if  the  apidkatlon  meeto  the  re- 
quirements of  thia  aectkm  and  any  other  ap- 
pUcabte  requirement.". 

(d)  Tbe  heading  of  section  5M  of  the  Act 
la  amfndwl  to  read  as  follows:  "loqu.  bouca- 
noau.  AoncT  tfrucATiom  um  raoGiAiis". 


Sks .  104.  Sectian  lll(aX2)  of  tbe  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 


(1)  by  striking  out  "In"  in  subparagraph 
(A)  and  taiaertlng  tai  Ueu  thereof  "Subject  to 
the  provialonB  of  subparagraph  (D),  in";  and 

(2)  by  addtaig  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  subpongrapb: 

"(D)  The  aggregate  amount  which  local 
educational  agendea  bi  a  State  are  eligible 
to  receive  under  this  subpart  in  a  fiscal  year 
shall  not  lie  leaa  than  one-half  of  one  per 
centum  of  tbe  amounts  available  for  this 
airi>part  tat  such  year". 


nmovATiOM  un 


'ATIOH 


105.  Section  SS5  of  the  Act  (as  amend- 
ed by  aectlon  102)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sotaaectlons  (e)  and  (f ) 
aa  subatctlona  (f)  and  (g).  respecUvely,  and 

(2)  by  taiserttng  after  subsection  (d)  (as 
added  by  aectlon  102)  the  following  new  sub- 

"(e)  laaovsnoii  Pwmkis.— Subject  to  tbe 
approval  of  the  State  educational  agency,  a 
local  educational  agency  may  use  not  more 
than  2  percent  of  payments  made  under  this 
part  for  not  more  than  SO  percent  of  tbe 
of  nnndiifting  innovative  projects  de- 


by  the  local  educational  agency  In- 

(1)  the  continuation  of  aorlces  to  chQ- 
dren  eligible  for  services  In  any  preceding 
year  for  a  period  sufficient  to  maintain 
made  during  their  eUgtbUtty; 
(|)  the  proiialon  of  extended  aervloea  to 
ehlldren  transferred  to  ineligible 
or  schools  as  part  of  a  deoegregation 
plan: 

"(S)  inooittve  payments  to  schools  that 
hava  demonstrated  significant  progrcas  and 
iirriss  in  attaining  the  goals  of  this  chap- 
ter ' 
"(4t)  training  of  teachers  not  paid  with 
under  this  chapter  with  respect  to  the 
educational  needs  of  digllde  diil- 
and  to  integrate  acUvitieB  under  this 

into  regular  classroom  programs; 
programs  to  encourage  innovative  ap- 
proa^hea  to  parental  involvement;  and 

"(O  encouraging  community  and  private 
secttt  Involvement  and  resources  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  eligible  children.". 

KRHSMCnro  PABBMTAL  mVOLVmBIT 

Sag.  106.  Chapter  1  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  aectlon  556  the  following 
new  tection: 


"pabxhtal  nvoLvniKirT 


"Sgc. 


QUI 


556A. 

T.— 


(a)  PmsiiiGs;  Oihxral  Rx- 


Congress   finds   that   activities   by 
I  to  increase  par«ital  involvement  are 
part  of  programs  under  this  chapter. 
A  local  educational  agency  may  re- 
funds under  this  chapter  only  If  it  Im- 
its  programs,  activities,  and  prooe- 
the  involvement  of  parents  in  pro- 
assisted  imder  this  chapter.  Such  ac- 
and  procedures  must  be  of  sufficient 
siie,  isoope.  and  quality  to  give  reasonable 
of    substantial    progress    toward 
the  goals  under  subsection  (b). 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  parental 
lent  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to. 
input  Into  the  design  and  implonen- 
of  programs  under  this  chapter,  vol- 
or  paid  participation  by  paraits  in 
activities,  and  efforts  by  parents  to 
e  their  children's  learning  in  the 


Goals  op  Pakkrt  Ihvolvimkht.— In 
carrying  out  the  requironents  of  subsection 
(a),  i  local  educational  agency  shall  develw 
programs,  activities,  and  procedures  which— 
"(10  Inf onn  every  parent  of  a  participating 
child  of  the  programs  under  this  chapter,  of 
the  Reasons  for  participation  by  his  or  her 
in  such  programs,  and  of  the  specific 
tonal  objectives  and  methods  for  the 

train  every  parent,  to  the  maximum 
^t  practicable,  to  work  with  his  or  her 
I  in  the  home  to  attain  tbe  lnstnictl<nutl 
objectives  of  programs  under  this  cbiwter; 
and 
'(3)  consult  with  parents,  on  an  ongoing 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
and  parents  can  better  work  together 
leve  the  program's  objectives  and  to 
Its  a  feeling  of  partnerahip  in  the 
1  of  their  children. 
MacHAHisMS  POB  Pabxrtal  Ihvolvx- 

"(f)  Each  local  educational  agency  shall 
devdop  written  policies  to  ensure  that  par- 
ents have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  par- 
I  in  the  design  and  implementation  of 
and  shall  provide  such  reasonable 
for  parental  Involvement  activities 
Its  may  request  Local  educational 
_  .  shaQ  provide  to  paraits  an  «»i™ifi 
stat^nent  of  parent  responsibilities  undn' 
this  Chapter. 


"(2)  Ba#h  local  educational  agency  shall 
convene  ah  annual  m— ui«g  to  irtildi  all  par- 
enta  of  pMeipattng  ebUdren  shaD  be  invit- 
ed, to  exaain  to  parenta  the  programs  and 
actlvltlea  provided  with  funds  under  this 
chapter. 
'(3)  Noi  leas  than  annually,  each  local 
agency  shall  be  required,  to  the 
extent  practical,  to  bold  a  parent-teacher 
conference  with  every  parent  of  each  chDd 
served  in:  the  program,  to  diaeuss  that 
child's  prdgresB  and  placement.  Educational 
personnel|under  this  chapter  ahall  be  read- 
ily accessible  to  parents  and  shaD  permit 
paraits  t«  observe  activities  assisted  under 
this  chapter. 

"(4)  Parent  programa,  activities,  and  pro- 
cedures miay  include  regular  parait  conf er- 
reaource  centers;  parent  train- 
and  expenditures  asaorlated 
of  parents  at  training 
to  parents  on  the  chD- 
trainlng  and  support  of  per- 
|work  with  parents,  to  coordinate 
ities,  and  to  make  contact  in  the 
of  parmts  as  classroom  volun- 
teers, tutdrs.  and  aides;  provision  of  materi- 
als and  assistance  in  implementing  home- 
baaed  education  activities  that  reinforce 
classroom:  Instruction  and  student  motiva- 
tion; provBlon  of  timely  inf  ormatton  on  pro- 
grams under  this  duster  (such  as  program 
plans  ano  evaluati(ms);  solldting  parents' 
suggesUoi^  in  the  planning,  development, 
and  opergtlon  of  the  program;  providing 
timely  responses  to  parent  recommenda- 
tions; parent  advisory  councils;  and  other 
activities  iesigned  to  enlist  the  support  and 
of  parents  to  aid  in  the  in- 
if  their  children, 
its  of  participating  children  are 
cooperate  with  the  local  educar 
by  bectMnlng  knowledgealde  of 
goals  and  activities  and  by 
reinforce  their  children's  train- 
ing at  home. 

"(d)  CooRontATioii  Wrra  Adult  Educa- 
TKm  AcT<— Programs  of  parental  involve- 
ment shall  be  coordinated,  to  the  extent 
possible,  4ith  programs  assisted  under  the 
Adult  Edtication  Act.". 


dren'spj 
sonnel 
parent 
home; 


partidpal 
strucUon 

"(5) 
expected 
ttonal 
the  pi 
working 


IQUITi 


SBtvnas  FOR  phivatx  acaooL 

CRnjUZH 


Sk.  1071  Section  557  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new 

"(d)  Cai^tal  Exrhsb.— (1)  A  local  educa- 
tKmal  ageficy  may  apply  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agtticy  for  payments  for  coital  ex- 
penses consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsecttoi^  State  educational  agencies  shall 
distribute  I  funds  to  local  educatl(mal  agm- 
des  basedion  the  degree  of  need  as  set  forth 
in  the  apmlcatiim. 
"(2XA)  ftom  the  amount  appropriated  for 
of  this  subsection  for  any 
the  amount  which  each  State 
eligible  to  receive  shall  be  an 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  tbe 
iriated  as  the  nmnber  of  chll- 
in  private  schools  who  were 
du«iter  1  of  the  Education 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
during  the  period  July  1,  1984. 
rune  30.  1986.  bears  to  the  total 
such  children  aerved  during  such 


the  pi 

fiscal  y( 

shaU  be 

aniount 

amount 

dren 

served 

Consol 

in  the 

throui^ 

number  ol 


period  In  all  States. 

"(B)  Amounts  which  are  not  used  by  a 
State  fori  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  reallocated  by  the  Secretary  among 
other  Sta(  es  on  the  basis  of  need. 

"(3)  Th»e  is  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated 130.1100.000  for  flacal  year  1988.  and 
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By»h  sums  as  may  be  neoeaiary  for  each  of 
the  fiBoal  years  1M8.  1990,  1991.  1993.  and 
1993  for  mcreaaoB  In  capital  expensea  pakl 
from  funds  under  chapter  1  of  the  Bdnea- 
-fion  ConsoUdBlisn  and  Improvement  iuX 
Mbaequcnt  to  July  1.  1986.  of  local  educar 
tlooal  agendas  in  providing  the  instruction- 
al aervlees  required  under  section  667  of  the 
■duoUieB  Conadidation  and  Improvement 
Act  and  thia  sectkm.  when  without  such 
fundi,  serviees  to  pvivate  schoolchildren 
have  been  radueed  or  would  be  reduced  or 
adiBPsely  affected. 

"(4)  For  the  purpooes  of  this  subaectlon. 
the  tern  'capital  expensea'  is  limltad  to  ex- 
pea^twaa  for  nonlnstructlonal  goods  and 
aawieea  such  as  the  purchase,  lease,  and 
lenovation  of  real  and  personal  property 
(ineluding  but  not  limited  to  mobile  edoca- 
tioaal  units  and  computer  equipment  and 
materials),  insurance  and  maintenance 
coats,  transportation,  and  other  oosuparable 
I  and  servioes.". 

I  oooanHATioii  wm  bbab  sukt 
paoouMS  ion  HBAD  STAXT  onuwri 

Sw.  108.  (a)  CBAPm  1  AnxiraiiBiT.— Sec- 
tion 886(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  dauses  (3)  and  (4)  as 
cUnaes  (4)  and  (5),  reapeettvely;  and 

(2)  tqr  adding  after  clause  (2)  the  following 
newdause: 

"(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  develop  and  carry  out 
Itfams  with  the  appropriate  Head  Stnrt 
agency  in  the  community  in  which  the  local 
educational  agency  is  located  in  order  to 
fMlow  the  socoeas  and  the  needs  of  studenta 
who  partiebated  In  the  Head  Start  program 
In  the  eemmunltr.". 

(M  Watm  Bttaa  Asgrnnawr.— SecMen 
fOCM  af  the  Bead  Stat  Act  la  amended- 

(1)  Is  amended  by  Inaerting  "(1)"  afto'  the 
subsection  designation;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
towtagnsw  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  bead  of  each  Head  Start  agency 
Aall  devdop  and  carry  out  plans  with  each 
local  adueational  agency  in  the  community 
In  which  the  Head  Start  agency  is  located  in 
Older  to  faiilitf*^  following  the  sucoea  and 
the  needs  of  students  who  participate  In  the 
■sad  Start  pfogmm  and  who  continue  in 
the  schools  of  such  agency.". 
TinX  n-RBAPTHORIZA'nOW  AMD  RK- 
VISIOM  OF  THE  CONSOLIDATED 
FltOORAliS  UNDER  CHAPTER  2 


STATmBIT  or  PUBPOSB 

Sic.  201.  Section  561  of  the  Education 
CbnaOUdation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
"Act")  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SZAmtXHT  OP  PUaPOSB 

"Sac.  661.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
oh«iler  to  provide  a  single  authmlaatlon  of 
I  to  Statea  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
[  Innovation  and  the  expansion  of  servioes 
I  aetivltlas  In  tbe  general  areas  of — 
"(I)  basic  afcillB  tamtruction, 
"%.%%  edueatlOHal  improvement  and  support 


f^tuMny  both  pubUe  and  private  schools,  and 
to  do  so  tai  a  manner  rtedgned  to  greatly 
reduce  the  ennmous  administrative  and  p*- 
pel  work  burden  Imposed  on  sdwols  at  the 
expense  of  their  aliillty  to  educate  children. 
"(b)  The  basic  responsibility  for  ttie  ad- 
ministration of  funds  made  available  under 
this  chapter  is  in  the  State  educational 
agoidea,  but  it  is  the  intent  of  Congrem 
that  this  responsibility  be  carried  out  with  a 
minimum  of  paperwork  and  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  design  and  implementa- 
tion of  programs  — '**~*  under  the  chapter 
shall  be  mainly  that  of  local  educational 
agencies,  school  superintendents  and  prlnd- 
pals.  and  classroom  teachers  and  supporting 
personnel,  because  they  have  the  most 
direct  contact  with  students  and  are  most 
directly  responsible  to  parenU  and  becauae 
they  are  the  most  likely  to  be  able  to  deaign 
programs  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
the  students  in  their  own  districts.". 

PROHnmoM  OP  MAnrmAnoa  or  pboosams 

Sac.  302.  (a)  Polict.— (1)  Sectian  561  of 
the  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  section  (as  amended  by  section 
301)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
flnandal  assistance  made  under  this  chap- 
ter to  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
be  made  for  programs  which  expand  the 
services  and  activities  under  such  programs 
or  which  are  of  an  innovative  nature,  and 
not  to  provide  for  the  continuing  mainte- 
nance of  services  and  activities  previously  fl- 
nanced  under  this  chapter.". 

(2)  The  heading  of  section  561  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  f  ollowc 

"azAiaicKin  op  puxposx;  pouct  oh  usb  op 

POHDS". 

(b)  LmiTAnoa.— (1)  SecUon  563  of  the  Ad 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subaecticm: 

"(cXl)  No  allotment  to  a  State  under  this 
chapter  may  be  used  after  September  30, 
1990.  for  the  maintenance  of  services  and 
activities  previously  assisted  under  this 
chapter  for  a  period  of  three  continuous 
years. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  nwy  for  any  flacal  year 
alter  S«>tcmber  30. 1990.  waive  the  requlre- 
saents  of  paragraph  (1)  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determinea.  pursuant  to  a  request  made 
by  the  State  educational  agency,  that  the 
local  educaticmal  agency  witliln  the  State 
iiwriring  a  waiver  can  demcostrate  that  the 
program  for  which  the  waiver  is  sought— 

"(A)  has  been  changed  over  the  three-year 
period  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  for  whldi  the 
waiver  is  sought  to  meet  additional  needs 
for  servioes  and  educational  opportunity;  or 

"(B)  is  necessary  to  meet  unusual  hard- 
ship drcumstanoea.". 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  aectlon  563  of 
the  Ad  is  ammded  to  read  as  follows: 

"ALLoaoar  to  siATas;  umrAnoa  oa  usa  op 


"naaopi 
"Sac  571.  Funds  allocated  for  uae 
this  subdiapter  shall  be  used  by  State  and 
local  educational  agendea  to 
Implement  a  coaBprdMnalve  and  < 
ed  program  designed  to  Improve  < 
and  aeoondary  achod  inatraetian  in 
skills  of  readtaig.  mathematies.  and  wittten 
and  oral  «wwmiiinlratlftn.  induding 
mathematics  programa.". 


KDUCATIOaAL  ] 


;  AKD  auppuar 


Sac.  305.  Section  576  of  the  Ad  ia  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 


"STA" 


oppuKPOsa 


"Sac.  576.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
chapter to  permit  State  and  local  education- 
al agmdes  to  use  funds  (diredly  and 
through  grants  or  omtracts  with  education- 
al  agendes.  local  educational  agendea.  Insti- 
tutions of  hli^ier  education,  and  other 
public  and  private  agendea,  organintians, 
and  institutions)  to  carry  out  sdected  activi- 
ties from  a  full  range  of  wfuratlnnal  Im- 
provement reaources  and  support  programs. 
emergency  school  aid  programs  (relating  to 
desegregation  of  schools).  pre-coDege  sd- 
oice  training  programs,  and  teacher  train- 
ing and  teacher  centers  programs,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  planned  aUoeatlon  of  funds 
set  forth  in  appUcmtions  submitted  under 
sections  564  snd  566,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  other  requirements  of  this  diapter.". 

SFBCIAL  PXOJaCXS 

Sac.  206.  Section  581  of  the  Ad  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 


"(3)  special  projects. 
««— 'g"***  to  asBure  that  projects  so  support- 
ed and  demoMtrated  to  be  effecUve  will  be 
continued  with  State  and  local  leaourees. 
Funds  mailr  avaOable  under  VMt  diapter 
shall  be  uaed  in  accordance  with  the  educa- 
tional  needs  and  priorities  of  State  and  local 
educational  agendes  as  determined  by  such 
agendea.  It  la  the  further  purpoae  and 
tntant  of  Oangreas  to  financially  aaslBt  State 

and  ImWl  tltlf**~"'  »^mm*»^  t«  Impmro  ■!. 

and  seooadary  educatlan  (Indud- 
aducatlon)  for  children  at- 


Sac  303.  (a)  Section  863(a)  of  the  Ad  is 
unaided  by  striking  out  "for  fiscal  year 
1082  and  eadi  of  the  five  succeeding  flaeal 
years"  and  taiaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  for  eadi  succeeding 
flacal  year  ending  prior  to  October  1. 1993". 

(b)  Section  563(b)  of  the  Act  Is  ammdwl 
by  striking  out  "1987"  and  taiaerting  tai  lieu 
thereof  "1993". 

BASIC  BKHxa  laarBuuiioa 

Sac.  304.  Section  571  of  the  Ad  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  f oUowa: 


"STA- 


OP  PUBPOSB 


"Sac  581.  It  is  the  purpoae  of  this  sub- 
chaptCT  to  permit  State  and  local  education- 
al agendes  to  use  Fedoal  funds  (directly 
and  through  grants  oit  contracts  with  educa- 
tional agendes.  local  educational  agendea. 
institutions  of  higher  educatiim.  and  other 
public  and  private  agendea,  oiganlaationa, 
and  taistitutians)  to  carry  out  selected  activi- 
ties from  the  fuU  range  of  mtigrama  and 
ino  jecte  relying  to  the  use  of  echoed  tucOir 
ties  by  the  community,  programs  for  gifted 
and  talented  dilldren.  programs  for  educa- 
tional profidaicy  standarda,  programs  for 
making  dementary  and  aeoondary  admola 
safe,  programs  relating  to  ethnic  heritage, 
programs  rdating  to  career  education,  and 
Follow  Throu^  programa.  in  accordance 
with  the  planned  allocation  of  funds  set 
forth  tai  the  applications  under  sectians  564 
snd  566.  and  in  conformity  with  the  other 
requirements  of  this  chapter.". 


TBCHKICALi 

Sac  207.  The  heading  of  diapter  2  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  Improvement  Ad 
is  -"»«««■'«  to  read  as  f oUowk 

•taAPfSR  S-FEMOtAL  PBOGSAMB  FOB 
1HE  mPBOVEMEIfr  or  ELEMBNTABT 
AND  SBCXHfDABT  BDDCATIOir. 

'ITI'U  m— OmVD  AND  TAI^NTIBP 
STUDENT  PROORAM8  AND  HACHnrr 
SCHOCHA 

PAarA-Oi 
Aas 


asbTa 

School  Cmuataa 


_  301.  (a)  "rhia  part  may  be  dted  as  the 
"CHfted  and  Talented  Children's  Education 
Act", 
(b)  the  Congieas  finds  and  dedarea  VbaXr- 
(1)  tbe  Nation's  greateet  reamnee  tat  aoiv- 
taig  critical  national  problcma  tai  areaa  o<  iMir 
tlonal  concern  Is  tto  gifted  and  talented  diH- 
drcn. 


An.i.-|  0     f0«7 


misianR^^inMAi  RFTORn — .<;fnatr 
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(» 


aUUtiM  of  lifted 
■re  dweioped  during 


for 


(U  gifted  lad  tatanted  diOdren  from  eoo- 
«M— «— "r  dladnuitaaed  ftumlWf  end  Kreu 
«it«B  are  not  afttaded  tlie  opportunity  to 
ftilfm  tiMfr  veetal  and  valoatde  potenUale. 
doe  to  InadBquate  or  Inappropriate  educar 


(e)  It  k  the  puxpow  of  this  part  to  provide 

to  State  and  local  edu- 

,  Inatltutloiia  of  hlitfier  edu- 

and  other  tnUUc  and  private  acen- 

to  aariat  aueb  acen- 

aod  orianfMttopa  to  plan. 

operate,  and  Improve  procrama  de- 

rignad  to  meet  the  ipedal  educational  needs 

of  gifted  and  talented  chOdran. 

wiuiinom 


Qpc.  MM.  Por  the  pnrpooea  of  this 
(1>  the  tana  "dcmentary  school''  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
lM(aX7)  of  the  Bcmentary  and  Secondary 
■dDcatlan  Act  of  196S: 

(S)  the  tam  "gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren" meana  children  and.  whenever  apidl- 
eaUe.  youth,  who  are  klentlfled  at  the  pre- 
dementary.  or  secondary  level  as 
iiiiiiiiistisliiil  or  potential  abOl- 
ttea  that  give  evidence  of  hl^  perf ormanoe 
capaMUty  In  areas  such  as  Intdlectual.  cre- 
attva,  apedfle  acadwnlc.  or  leadership  abili- 
ty, or  In  the  performing  and  visual  arte,  and 
who  fay  reason  thereof,  require  servloea  or 
aetMtIca  not  ordlnaray  provided  by  the 

(5)  the  tenn  "local  educational  agency" 
haa  the  same  meaning  glvoi  that  tenn 
under  aeetlan  UtCaXlO)  of  the  Bcmentary 
and  Seeondary  Uueatton  Act  of  1966; 

(4)  the  term  "seoondary  school"  has  the 
same  mnanlng  given  that  term  undor  section 
UKaXT)  of  the  Bementary  and  Seoondary 
Sdncatkn  Act  of  U66: 

<6)  the  tenn  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Sdueatloo; 

(6)  the  tenn  "State"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing given  that  term  by  aectlon  l«6(aX16)  of 
tlie  Bementary  and  Secondary  Education 
AetoflM6;and 

(7)  the  term  "State  educatiorMl  agency" 
has  the  same  mraning  given  that  term  by 
sectton  196(aX17)  of  the  Bementary  and 
Secondary  Uueatton  Act  of  1966. 

AuimiaiuTwwi  or  ArraoraiATioin; 
tftOBxioanmnr  or  AmoniATiom 

8K.  303.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  part,  there  are  authorlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated 636.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1688  and  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal 
yean. 

(bXl)  Ftmn  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  suboectton  (a)  for  each  flacal  year,  the 
Secretary  sliaU  reaerve  66.000,000  for  carry- 
ing out  tlie  provlalons  of  section  306,  relat- 
ing to  diacretlanary  programs. 

(3)  The  remainder  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated under  robasctlon  (a>  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  lie  available  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
viskms  of  section  304.  rdating  to  State  pro- 


sxATsnooauts 

Sac.  304.  (a)  Ftom  the  amounts  available 
in  any  flacal  year  under  section  303(bX2>, 
the  Secretary  sliall  make  giants  to  State 
educational  agencies  for  the  Federal  share 
of  the  coat  of  planning  and  carrying  out 
pt'ogiams  dralgned  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children  at  the 
preaclMOI.  elementary,  and  aeomdary  levels. 
Such  programs  may  indude— 


(1)  idemonstimtton  programs  designed  to 
develfp  spedal  technlquea  for  tearblng  sudi 
dilldlen.  together  with  asaeasments  at  the 
prugi^ma; 

(2)  fciservloe  training  of  personnel  to  teadi 
such  glilldren:  and 

(3)  State  leadership  programs  to  assist  In 
eztenmng  programs  for  such  children 
thnn^out  the  State. 

(b)!The  Secretary  shaU.  in  each  fiscal 
year,  kUot  the  amounts  s^ipropriated  pursu- 
ant to  aectlon  303<a)  and  available  under 
sectliii  303<bX3)  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vlsloi^  of  section  306. 

(c)  tacb  State  educational  agency  dealring 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
submit  an  application  at  such  time,  in  such 
mannr  and  containing  such  information  as 
Is  neo^asary  t<a  the  purpoaes  of  this  section. 
Eachisuch  application  shall  omtaln  aasur- 
anceaithat — 

(1)  kunds  paid  to  the  State  educational 
agen^r  will  be  expended  solely  to  programs 
and  projects  which— 

(A)  are  designed  to  identify  the  education- 
al newds  of  gifted  and  talented  children. 

(B)]ue  of  sufficient  stse,  scope,  and  qual- 
ity to  hold  reasonable  inromlse  of  making 
substantial  progress  toward  meeting  such 
[and 

(C)  give  appropriate  consideration  to  the 
partloular  educational  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged gifted  and  talented  diildrao: 

(2KA)  the  State  educational  agency  will 
reaerve  from  funds  made  available  under 
this  section  in  each  flacal  year  not  more 
than  JLO  per  centum  of  such  funds  for  the 
purpow  of  administration,  technical  assist- 
ance.]coordlnation.  and  statewide  planning 
relat^  to  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
meet  Ithe  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  diil- 
dren; ' 

(B)  the  State  educational  agency  will  dis- 
tribute, on  a  competitive  basis,  not  less  than 

centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
this  section  for  payments  to  local 
snal  agencies  within  the  State  which 
the  State  educational  agency,  with 
for  the  quality  of  activities  pro- 
I  in  the  application  of  the  local  educa- 
jagendes; 
le  State  educational  agency  will  use 
SO  per  centum  of  the  fimds  made 
le  under  this  section  for  programs 
sjects  which  indude  a  component  for 
the  identification  and  education  of  disad- 
vantaged gifted  and  talented  children  fmn 
low-iaB(»ne  famHiea; 

(4)  ^e  State  educational  agency  and  the 
local  educational  agendes  within  the  State 
may  \ae  funds  made  available  under  this 
sectlab  to  acquire  instructional  equipment 
only  |f  such  equipment  will  enhance  the 

or  moject  for  which  such  funds  are 

led; 

the  requirements  of  section  557  of 

iicatlon  Consolidation  and  Improve- 

jAct  of  1981  (relating  to  participation 

and  teachers  in  private  dementary 

Dndary  schools)  are  met  unless  mich 

lents  cannot  legally  be  met  in  the 

(as  determined  by  the  State  educa- 

I  agency); 

Ithe  State  educational  agency  wlU  not 
WprOve  the  ^iplicaticm  of  a  local  education- 
al agency  within  the  State  for  assistance 
undet  this  section  unless  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  determines  that  in  designing 
the  proposal  subject  to  the  application  the 
needa  of  ctiildren  in  nonprofit  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  haye  been 
taken  into  account  through  the  consulta- 
tion with  private  school  officials  and  by 
other  appropriate  means;  and 


(6)  the  I 
vide  to  1 
State,  w 
smaDer 
tcdmical 
and  in 
programs 

(d)The 
cation  wl 
section  (c) 
plication 
nlty  fora 

Sk.  306 
in  any  fl 
the 

(l)make 
dea,  local 
of  higher 
private 
them,  to 
sound 
andtaleni 

(3)  CO] 
contract, 
and  rdal 
cation  of 
pay  the 


educational  agency  wQl  pro- 
educational  agoides  within  the 
are  unable  to  compete  due  to 
lack  of  financial  resources, 
in  preparing  proposals 
devdoplng,  and  operating 
this  section. 

shall  approve  any  appli- 
meets  the  reqtiirements  of  sub- 
not  disapprove  any  such  ap- 
fthout  first  affording  an  opportu- 

lOllART  PaOOBAIIB 

(a)  Frt»n  the  amounts  available 
year  under  section  303(bXl) 
may — 
its  to  State  educational  agen- 
agendea,  institutions 
•n,  and  other  public  and 
and  organisations,  to  assist 
leadership  training  of  per- 
In  the  education  of  gifted 
children:  and 
either  directly  or  by  grant  or 
program  of  reaearch,  evaluation, 
activities  pertaining  to  the  edu- 
and  talented  chfldren.  to 
share  of  the  cost  of  such 
grants  or  cOntracta. 

(bXl)  Nq  grant  may  be  made  and  no  con- 
tract may  4e  entered  into  under  this  section 
tmless  an  Application  Is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  n  such  form.  In  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  lnfoimati(m.  as  is  necessary 
for  the  puiposes  of  this  section. 

(3)  The  iTCulrements  of  section  557  of  the 
Education  jConsolldation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981  (relating  to  the  participation  of 
pupils  and]  teachers  in  private,  dementary, 
and  secondary  schools)  shall  apply  to  pro- 
grams andkirojects  under  this  section  unless 
such  requirements  cannot  legally  be  met  in 
the  State  ^s  determined  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agmcy  of  the  State  in  which  the 
applicant  lor  funds  imder  this  section  is  lo- 
cated). 

wiAT*  uxanatrtB 


Sac  S06.kaXl)  In  each  fiscal  year  the  Sec- 
retary shMl  allot,  from  amounts  available 
under  sectfm  303(bX2),  not  more  than  1  per 
centum  an|ong— 

(A)  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  prust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  la- 
lands,  ana  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands; 
and 

(B)  programs  for  chOdrai  and  teadiers  in 
dementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indiani  chQdren  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interio^. 

in  aocordagce  with  their  req>ective  needs. 

(2)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  in 
any  such  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
allot  to  eaih  State  which  has  an  KVUcatlon 
meeting  tne  requirements  of  section  304— 
(A)  $2504KX>.  plus 

lunt  which  bean  the  same  ratio 
ainder  as  the  niunber  of  chil- 
dren in  th£  State  aged  5  to  17  yean,  indu- 
sive,  bearalto  the  number  of  children  in  all 
States.       i 

he  puiposes  of  this  subsection, 
means  the  several  States, 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
ilumbia. 

ount  of  any  State's  allotment 
ion  (a)  for  any  flacal  year 
which  the  {Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required  far  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  iqallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  durlns  such  year  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proporUcm 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  subaection  (a)  for  that  year  but  with 


(B)an 
to  such 


(3)  For 
the  term 
the 
District  of 

(b)  The 
under  sul 


such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  aUe  to  use  for 
such  year,  and  the  total  of  such  reduction 
ahan  be  similar  reallotted  among  the  States 
wtume  proportionate  amoimts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amounts  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  from 
funds  appropriated  imder  aectlon  303  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  sec- 
tion (a)  for  such  year. 

AmmnsiBATioii 

Sac.  307.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
an  administrative  unit  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  authorised  by  this  part 
and  to  oooidinate  all  programs  for  gifted 
and  talented  chfldren  and  youth  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Education. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  Indian  tribe  which  operates 
schools  for  its  children  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  local  educational  agency  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

rWDMRU.  SHARK 

Sac.  308.  The  Federal  share  for  any  fiscal 
year  shdl  be  90  per  centum,  except  that  the 
Federal  share  for  programs  and  projects  In- 
volving the  [wrtldpatlon  of  students  in  non- 
profit private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  shall  be  100  per  centum. 

■XPOXT 

Sac.  309.  The  Secretary,  as  part  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, shall  describe  the  program  assisted 
imder  this  part  together  with  an  evaluation 
of  the  services  of  such  programs  in  carrying 
out  the  objectives  of  this  part. 

Pakt  B— Collbgx  SrtFDnts  roa  tbx  Oivtxd 
Aim  Talkrtkd  PaOORAM 

STATmxirr  or  pubpose 
Sac.  331.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
make  demonstration  grante  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  Institutions  of  lilgher 
education,  applying  Jointly,  to  conduct  edu- 
cational programs  for  gifted  and  talented 
secondary  school  students. 

DKMOHSTXATIOH  PROORAII  AUTHOKIZED 

Sk.  332.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  local  educational  agendes  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  located  in 
the  same  community  as  the  local  education- 
al agency,  appljrlng  Jointly,  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  designed  to  address  the  special 
needs  of  gifted  and  talented  secondary 
school  students.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part 

(b)  Each  demonstration  projects  assisted 
under  this  put  shall  indude— 

(1)  the  IdentlflcaUon  of  gifted  and  talent- 
ed secondary  school  students  who  will  bene- 
fit from  partidpation  in  the  project; 

(2)  the  enrollment  of  such  seoondary 
school  students  in  courses  of  Instruction  at 
institutions  of  higher  education  located  in 
the  same  community  in  which  such  students 
redde  and  are  attending  secondary  school; 
and 

(3)  the  awarding  of  academic  credit  at  the 
secondary  school  and  at  the  institution  of 
higher  education  for  participation  in  such 
courses  of  Instruction. 

APrUCATIOH 

Sac.  333.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made  and  no 
contract  may  be  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
tion unleas  an  application  is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  in  such  form,  in  such  manner, 
and  contatailng  or  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation aa  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 


part. 


to  carry  out  the  provlsiona  of  this 


(b)  Each  such  application  shall  be  submit- 
ted Jointly  by  Uie  local  edurattonal  agency 
and  the  institution  of  higher  education  sub- 
mitting the  proposal  for  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  secondary  school  stu- 
dmts. 


Sac.  334.  As  used  in  this 

(1)  the  term  "gifted  and  talented  second- 
ary school  students"  means  students  who 
are  identified  at  the  secondary  level  as  poa- 
sessbig  demonstrated  or  potential  abilities 
that  give  evidence  of  high  performance  ca- 
pability In  areas  such  as  inteUectual.  cre- 
ative, specific  academic,  or  leadership  abili- 
ty, or  in  the  performing  and  visual  arts,  and 
who  by  reason  thereof,  require  services  or 
activities  not  ordinarily  provided  by  the 
school: 

(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198(aX10)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
by  secUon  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  EducaUon 
Act  of  1965; 

(4)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(aX7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(5)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education;  and 

(6)  the  term  "State"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing given  that  term  by  section  198(aX16)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Seoondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

AXriHORIZATIOH  OF  APPaonUATIOIlS 

Sac.  335.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1988  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  4  fiscal 
yean. 

Pabt  C— Rxauthorizatioh  op  Maghct 

Schools  PaoaxAM 

program  rkauthorizxd 

Sac.  351.  Section  701  of  the  Education  for 

Economic  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read 

as  follows: 

"Sac.  701.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $75,0(X>,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1988  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  ending 
prior  to  October  1,  1992,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.". 

TTTIiE  IV— EDUCATIONAL 
PARTNERSHIPS 

SHORT  TITLX 

Sac.  401.  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Educational  Partnerships  Act  of  1987". 

STATOIZIIT  OP  FURPOSa 

Sac.  402.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  UUe  to 
encourage  the  creaUon  of  educational  part- 
nerships l>etween  public  schools  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  order  to  apply  the  resources 
of  the  private  and  nonprofit  sectors  of  the 
community,  particularly  business  concerns, 
and  community-based  organisations,  to  the 
needs  of  educational  institutions  in  that 
community  designed  to  encourage  excel- 
lence in  education. 

DaFlMlllOIlS 

Sic.  403.  As  used  in  this  UUe- 

(1)  The  torn  "educational  institutions" 
means  a  local  educational  agency  or  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  or  both. 

(2)  The  term  "educatioaal  partnership" 
means — 

(A)  an  educational  institution,  and 

(B)  business  concerns,  community-based 
organizations,  nonprofit  private  organiza- 


tions, museums,  Ubrariea,  ednratinnal  tdevt- 
sion  stations,  and  if  the  State  agreea  to  par- 
ticipate, appropriate  State  acendea. 

(3)  Tlie  term  "elementary  achool"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  tana  under  aectiop 
198(aX7)  of  Uie  Elementary  and  Seoondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(4)  The  term  "taistltution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  tenn 
by  secti<m  1201(a)  of  the  mgbier  Education 
Act  of  1966. 

(5)  The  term  "local  educatimial  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198(aX10)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Seoondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(6)  The  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(aX7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Seoondary 
EducaUmi  Act  of  1965. 

(7)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(8)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Oilumbia,  the 
C^ommonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Tgln-nilK 

(9)  The  term  "State  educational  agencsr" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  I98(aX17)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

PROCRAM  AUTBORIZXD 

Sac.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorlaed 
to  make  grants  to  educational  partnerships 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
model  cooperative  programs  for  activities 
described  in  section  405. 

(b)  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  apmoprt- 
ated  325,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 
for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  yean  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

AUTHoancxD  Acnvmas 
Sac.  405.  An  eligible  partnership  may  use 
payments  received  undo'  this  title  In  any 
fiscal  year  for  model  co(weratlve  programs 
designed  to  apply  the  resources  of  the  pri- 
vate and  nonprofit  secton  of  the  communi- 
ty to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  local  educational  agency  or  to  courses 
of  study  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  that  community,  or  both,  dedgned  to  im- 
prove instruction  in  dementary  and  seoond- 
ary schools  or  in  InsUtuticms  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  both. 

APPUCATIOa 

Sic.  406.  (a)  Any  educational  partnoshlp 
which  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
title  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary, at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
accompanied  by  such  additional  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 
Each  such  applicatlim  shall— 

(1)  descrilie  the  actlvitiea  for  which  assist- 
ance under  this  title  is  sought; 

(2)  provide  assuraneea  that  the  education- 
al partnership  will  pay  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  acUvltles  for  which  assistance 
Is  sought  from  non-Federal  aouroes; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  education- 
al partnership  wQl  illisfnilnstr  Information 
on  the  model  program  for  which  aaalstance 
is  sought;  and 

(4)  provide  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  easentlal  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  UUe. 

(b)  A  oonsorUum  of  educatlmal  partner- 
ships may  file  a  Joint  application  under  the 
providons  of  subsection  (a)  of  thla  section. 
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(b)  There  la  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  National  Sdenoe  Foundation: 
(1)  Vat  the  fiscal  year  1988,  $1383,000.000. 


.  ia_^i_    M^ 


.  A.W^   «^11.. 


"(1)  the  Director  Is  the  head  of  the  agency 
and  shall  exerdse  an  the  authority  granted 
to  the  Foundation  by  this  at  any  other  Act 
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ftMy 
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for  the  fourth  sudi  year  33Vb  percent. 
The  non-ftderal  share  of  payments 

this  title  maybe  in  cash  or  in  kind 

evaluated,  indadtnc  planned  equlp- 
oraerrleea. 

Hot  more  than  U  percent,  or 
vhldiever   Is   greater,    of   the 

apptopriated  under  this  title  in  any 
year  may  be  paid  to  eUdUe  partner- 
In  any  ain^  State. 
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Sk.  400.  (a>  The  Secretary  ahall  conduct 
an  aanoal  evaluatton  of  grants  made  under 
this  title  to  determine  the  success  of  model 
programs  In  mc-t!nc  the  objectives  of  this 
title. 

<b)  The  Secretary  shaD  rtlMnminstf  to 
State  sad  local  educatlanal  agendea.  Instttu- 
tloos  of  hl^Mr  education,  and  other  partici- 
panta  In  the  educational  partnetsliip  pro- 
informatian  rdatlng  to  the  activities 
I  under  this  title. 


Tma  V-MATHmATlCS  AND 
SCIBfCB  TAROETED  ASSISTANCE 


Ml.  (a)  Section  a0O(bXl)  of  the  Edu- 
cation  for  EponomIc  Security  Act  (hereafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  "the  Act")  is 
ammdfd  by  striking  out  dause  (B)  and  In- 
aerting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"<B)  If  the  local  educational  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  objectives  of  this  Act  would 
be  better  met.  f  or— 

"(i>  advanced  computer  instruction; 

"(U)  advanced  mathematics  instruction; 

"(Ui)  advanced  physical  science  Instruc- 
tion: 

"(iv)  fordgn  language  instruction  in  the 
foreign  lang<iagfa  of  the  major  trading  part- 
ners of  the  United  States;  and 

"(V)  materials  and  eauipment  for  such  in- 
struction, 
for  seooodary  aehool  students.". 

(b)  Section  a00(cXl)  of  the  Act  is  amoided 
to  read  as  f idlowa: 

"<e>  If  a  locsl  educatkmal  agency  is  spend- 
ing funds  under  subsection  (bXlKB).  not  to 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  funds  available 
to  the  local  educational  agency  under  sub- 
sectkm  (b)  may  be  used  for  instruction  at 
the  secondary  sduwl  level  in  foreign  lan- 
guages of  the  major  trading  partners  of  the 
Ihitted  Statca.". 

<c)  Section  310(c)  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 
TITUB    VI— WHITE     HOUSE     CONFER- 

EWCE  ON  TEACHINO  AND  <X>MFEn- 

TTVENBSS 

SHOKTTnU 

Sic.  001.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"White  House  Conference  on  Teaching  and 
Competitiveness  Act". 
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OOX  The  Oongreas  finds  that- 

here  is  substantial  evidence  that  the 

poaitlan  of  the  United  Statea  as 

and  trading  partner  has  seri- 

deteriorated  In  recent  years,  and  any 

to  the  oompetttiveness  problem 

Involve  strengthening  educational  in- 

andaervlces; 

Rebuilding  our  competitive  position  will 

every  segment  of  our  economy,  and 

]  ration's    dementary    and    secondary 

and  institutkms  of  higher  education 

tn  important  role  to  play  in  this  en- 

;  and 

U  essential  that  the  United  States 

together  members  of  the  educational 

ity,  as  weQ  as  local.  State,  and  Fed- 

flftlrlals  and  rcpreaentetives  of  the  pri- 

^etor  in  order  to  discuss  how  aU  seg- 

of  our  society  can  work  together  to 

America's  omipetitivenees. 


AuraouTT  or  thb  rbbiobit;  fihal  upokt 
Sac.  «0>.  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
Statea  is  authOTiaed  to  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Teaching  and  Competitive- 
ness not  later  than  December  1. 1908. 

(bXl)  The  purpoee  of  the  White  House 
Conf  etoioe  on  Teaching  and  C(»npetitive- 
ness  auUl  be  to  develop  recommendations 
for  the  improvonent  of  the  education  of  the 
Natiof,  induding  all  levels  of  education,  ele- 
ment^, secondary,  postseomdary.  voca- 
tional] and  adult,  in  accordance  with  the 
purpcges  set  forth  in  section  003  of  this 
title. 

le  Conference  shall  be  composed  of, 
together  representatives  of  Feder- 
i,  and  local  governments,  profession- 
lay  people,  and  other  interested 
of  the  general  public  including 
^ers,  teachers,  parents,  and  students, 
le  Conference  shall  be  an  independ- 
ent advisory  txxly  estahUsbed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Conference  shall  be  planned,  con- 
vened and  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  executive  director  of  the  C^mf  erenoe. 

(d)  A  final  report  of  the  Conference,  con- 
taining such  findings  and  reo(nnmen(tattions 
as  matr  l>e  made  by  the  Craiferenoe,  as  well 
Bs  prvosals  tat  sny  local,  Stete.  or  Federal 
leajslative  or  executive  action  necessary  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conf efence,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent $ot  later  than  180  days  following  the 
dose  bf  the  Conference.  The  final  report 
Shan  pe  made  public  and.  within  90  days 
after  Receipt  by  the  President,  transmitted 
to  the  C^ongress  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  President  containing  the  President's 
reoomtnendations  with  respect  to  such 
report 

(e)  The  authority  for  the  Conference,  its 
«dmlt|istration.  staff  and  appropriation, 
shalliezpire  90  days  after  transmission  by 
the  Ijeddent  to  the  Congress  of  the  final 
report  of  the  Conference. 

I  ASHnnSTRATIOH 

Sic,  604.  (a)  In  administering  this  title, 
the  executive  director  shall— 

(1)  ^hen  Impropriate,  request  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  other  departmente 
and  Ogencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 

to  facilitate  the  planning  and  ad- 
ton  of  the  Conference; 

(2)  fnake  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance dl>y  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise)  avail- 
able to  the  States  to  enable  them  to  orga- 
nize knd  conduct  conferences  and  other 
meeti^igB  In  order  to  prepare  for  the  Confer- 
ence; 

(3)  knake  grante  to,  and  enter  into  ccm- 
tract^  with,  public  agendes,  private  orgwii- 
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ground 
the  Conf  ( 
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academic  Institutions  as  may  be 
ensure  broad  representation  at 
and  to  assist  tai  their  prepap 
Conf erence;  and 
and  make  available  ytuSk- 
for  the  use  of  delegatea  to 
and  distribute  sudi  reporto 
ference  and  associated  State  oon- 


ferenoea  asanay  be  apmropriate. 

(bXl)  TUe  Presldait  li  authoriied  to  ap- 
point and  <irmipenBat.e  an  executive  director 
and  such  o^er  directors  and  personnd  for 
the  Conf  emice  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 
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to  the  provisioDS  of  title  6. 

Code,    governing    appoint- 

oompetitive  service,  and  with- 

the  provisians  of  chapter  51 

in  of  chapter  5S  of  such 

to  dassiflcation  and  Oeneral 
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request  by  the  executive  direo- 

of  each  Federal  dqiaitment 


and  agency  is  authorised  to  detail  employ- 
ees to  woA  with  the  executive  director  in 
planning  aiid  administering  the  Ocmf erence 
without  regard  to  the  provistons  of  section 
S841  of  tttlis.  United  Statea  Code. 

(S)  EachjFederal  department  and  agency 
is  authoriied  and  directed  to  cooperate 
with,  and  provide  assistance  to  the  execu- 
tive direcUr  upon  request  under  paragraph 
(3). 

(4)  The  ekecutlve  director  is  authorised  to 
accept,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  in  the 
name  of  tqe  United  States,  grants,  gifts,  or 
bequests  of  money  for  immediate  disburse- 
ment by  Uke  executive  director  in  furthw- 
ance  of  th^  Conference.  Such  grants,  gifts, 
or  bequests  offered  the  Conference,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  donor  or  his  repreacntative  to 
the  Treasuk'er  of  the  United  States,  whose 
receipts  silall  be  their  acquittance.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  United  Stotes  shall  enter 
such  grants,  lifts,  and  bequeste  in  a  special 
account  to  ithe  credit  of  the  executive  direc- 
tor for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

UlPUIlllORS 

Sbc.  605.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "Ccnf erence"  mesns  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Education  au- 
thorized ui|der  sectton  003(a); 

(3)  the  term  "executive  director"  means 
the  executive  director  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 604(b)  of  this  Utle;  and 

(3)  the  t«  rm  "Stete"  indudes  the  District 
of  Columbi  a.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouao  i.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  1  erritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 

AUTHOpIZATIOR  OP  APPBOFSIATIOHS; 
LmiTATIOH 

Sk.  000.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitetfaHi 
audi  sums,  but  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  title. 
Such  sums  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion untU  e  Kpended. 


TITLi 

FOUN  >ATION 


Sac.  701 
"National 
tion  Act 
1993". 


Vn-NA-nONAL  SCIENCE 
AUTHORIZATION 


SBOKTTITLX 

This  title  may  be  dted  as  the 

Science  Foundation   Authoriza- 

:or  Fiscal  Tears   1988  through 


AUTHC  aiZATIOR  OP  APPKOPXIATIOIIS 

Sic.  703.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  to 
strengthen  national  economic  productivity 
and  oomp(  titiveness  the  programs  of  the 
Nattonal  S  dence  Foundation  should  be  dou- 
bled in  size!  over  the  next  5  years. 
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(b)  There  la  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Nktlonal  Sdenoe  Foundation: 

(1)  Vta-  the  fiscal  year  1988,  $1,893,000,000. 
Such  funds  will  be  available  for  the  follow- 
ing categories: 

(A)  Bldogiral,  Behavioral,  and  Social  Sd- 
enoea,  $397,000,000. 

(B)  Cooumter  and  Informaticm  Science 
and  Bogineering.  $143,000,000. 

(C)  Engineering.  $305,000,000. 

(D)  Oeosdences,  $330,000,000. 

(B)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sdences, 
$514,000,000. 

(F)  Scientific  Technological,  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  $51,000,000. 

(0)  Program  Development  and  Manage- 
ment. $95,000,000. 

(H)  Science  and  Engineering  Education. 
$115,000,000. 

(1)  United  States  Antarctic  Program. 
$143,000,000. 

(3)  Ftor  the  fiscal  year  1989,  $3,158,000,000, 
lncli«d«"g  $1,877,000,000  for  research  and  re- 
lated activities.  $134,000,000  for  sdenoe  and 
oigtneering  education,  and  $147,000,000  for 
the  United  States  Antarctic  Program. 

(3)  For  the  fiscal  year  1900.  $3,474,000,000. 

(4)  Ftor  the  fiscal  year  1991,  $^831,000,000. 

(5)  For  the  fiscal  year  1993,  $3,345,000,000. 

avahabiutt  op  appkopiuatioiis 
Sic.  703.  Appropriations  made  under  au- 
thority provided  In  section  702  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  for  periods  specified 
in  the  Acta  making  the  impropriations. 


COHSULTATIOII  Om  XVUSDITATIOR 

Sk.  704.  FrtHn  appropriations  made  under 
authorizations  provided  in  this  Act.  not 
more  than  $7,500  may  be  used  in  each  fiscal 
year  for  official  consultetion,  representa- 
tion, or  other  extraordinary  expenses  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Founda- 
tion. The  determination  of  the  Director  will 
be  final  and  condusive  upon  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  Government. 

TaAMSPBt  OP  PnilDS 

Sec.  706.  (a)  Funds  may  be  transferred 
among  the  categories  listed  in  section  702, 
so  long  as  the  net  funds  transferred  to  or 
from  any  category  do  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  authorized  for  that 
category  in  section  703. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  Director  of  the  Foun- 
dation may  propose  transfers  to  or  from  any 
category  exceeding  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  that  category  In  sec- 
tion 703.  An  explanation  of  any  such  pro- 
posed transfer  must  be  transmitted  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Committee  on  Sdenoe  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  House,  and  the  Committees 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  Com- 
merce, Sdence,  and  Ttansportetion  of  the 
Senate.  The  proposed  transfer  may  be  made 
only  when  30  calendar  days  have  passed 
after  transmission  of  such  written  explana- 
tion. 

ABumisiaATivK  AMKWPimns 

Sk.  700.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  NaUonal  Sd- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  UJ3.C. 
1883)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  Portions  of  Board  meetings  in  which 
the  Board  considers  possible  Foundation 
budgete  for  a  particular  fiscal  year  or  other 
legialative  proposals  that  might  be  submit- 
ted to  Congress  may  be  doeed  to  the  public 
until  the  President's  budget  for  that  fiscal 
year  or  the  legislative  proposal  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress.". 

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  the  National  Sdence 
Foundatlan  Act  of  1950  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  spedflcally  pro- 
vided in  this  Act^ 


"(1)  the  Director  is  the  head  of  the  agency 
and  ahall  exerdse  all  the  authority  granted 
to  the  Foundation  by  this  at  any  other  Act 
(indudlng  any  powers  and  functions  which 
may  be  delegated  to  him  l>y  the  Board),  and 

"(3)  all  actions  taken  by  the  Director  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other 
Act  (or  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  delega- 
tion fnmi  the  Board)  shall  be  final  and 
binding  upon  the  Foundation.". 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  National  Sdenoe 
Foundation  Act  of  1050  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"xxxcunvx  coMMrrr^ 
"SK.  7.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  shall  be  composed  of  the  Director  ex 
offldo,  who  shall  chair  the  C^ommlttee,  and 
at  least  four  other  Board  members  dected 
by  the  Board.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  exercise  such  powers  snd  functions  as 
may  be  ddegated  to  it  by  the  Board.". 

(d)  Section  14(d)  of  the  National  Sdence 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  "special"  the  following: 
"Board  and  persons  holding  othv  offices  in 
the  Federal  Government  may  serve  as  mem- 
bers oT'. 

(e)  Subsection  15(c)  of  the  National  Sd- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  repealed. 

(fXl)  Section  3a(b)  of  the  NaUonal  Sd- 
ence Foundation  Authorization  and  Sdence 
and  Engineering  Equal  Opportunities  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  1885  to  1885d)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  Nation- 
al Sdence  Foundation.  Members  shall  be 
appointed  to  serve  for  a  three-year  term, 
and  may  be  reappointed  for  an  additional 
term  of  three  years.". 

(3)  Section  30(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Every  two  years,  the  Committee  stiall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Director  a 
report  on  ite  activities  during  the  previous 
two  years  and  proposed  activities  lot  the 
next  two  years.  The  Director  shall  transmit 
to  Congress  the  report,  unaltered,  together 
with  such  commente  as  the  Director  deems 
appropriate.". 

TITLE  Vra— SPECIAL  REPORT 
KKPOBT  OH  THK  DCPSOVDfXMT  OP  ICATHKltATICS 

Alts     SdBICK     Aim     POUXOir     LARGnAOK     IH- 

STSUCnOH 

Sk.  801.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Education 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation  shall 
Jointly  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the 
strategies  and  methods  employed  by  educa- 
tional institutions,  indudtaig  local  educa- 
tional agendes.  State  educational  agendes. 
and  institutions  of  higher  education,  to  im- 
prove instruction  in  mathematics,  sdence, 
and  foreign  languagea.  The  study  required 
by  this  subsection  shall  indude— 

(1)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  what  has 
been  done  to  Improve  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, sdence,  and  foreign  languages; 

(3)  what  future  challenges  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  such  instruction;  and 

(3)  the  appropriate  roles  of  the  Federal 
Government,  State  governments,  and  local 
governments,  ss  well  ss  the  private  sector  in 
providing  strategies  to  improve  profidency 
in  mathematics,  sdence,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage Instructlcm. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Education  and  the 
NaUonal  Science  Foundation  shall  Jointly 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  (Congress,  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  a  report  on  the  study 
required  by  subsectton  (a),  including  reoom- 
mendaUons  for  legislation,  as  the  Secretary 
and  the  FoundaUon  deem  appropriate. 


lOOT':  A 


a  1004.  TBI  "toocAxnMi 

Am    IMPBOVSMBR   ACT   OP 
nOSI-BT  SKnOK  SmOiAKT 

nU  I— IXADTBOIIXATIOI  ASB  1 

OPCHARBl  1  PBOOBAMS 

Sec.  101.  The  authotlsatlan  of  appropria- 
tfaaw  for  chapter  1.  Bducatfam  ConsoMdatkin 
and  Improvement  Act.  Federal  aid  for  the 
education  of  disadvantaged  diUdren.  is  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  year  (F7)  1983.  Chap- 
ter 1  is  curroitly  authoriMd  through  FT 
1987,  although  an  automatic  extension  of 
that  authorisation  for  at  least  1  year  Is  pro- 
vided under  sec  414  of  the  General  Ednca- 
Uon  Provisions  Act. 

Sec.  lOX  Sec  556  of  chapter  1,  whldi  con- 
tains general  provisions  for  authorised  pro- 
grams, is  amended  to  require  State  educa- 
Uon  agendes  (SEAs)  to  set  aside  3  percent 
of  chapter  1  basic  grante  to  local  education- 
al agendes  (UlAs)  in  the  State,  to  be  used 
for  incentive  grants.  These  grante  are  to  l>e 
made  to  IXAs  with  fsprrially  successful 
chapter  1  programa,  according  to  8tate4e- 
termined  criteria.  These  criteria  may  In- 
clude pupQ  scores  on  standardised  teste  of 
achievonent  in  basic  reading  and  mathe- 
matics, or  in  other  subjects;  Improvemente 
in  school  attendance  or  high  school  comple- 
tion rates;  or  appllcaUon  of  Stete-estab- 
Ushed  "effective  schools"  practices. 

In  addition,  the  maximum  levd  of  grante 
for  Stete  administration  of  chapter  1  pro- 
grams Is  Increased  from  the  greater  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  State  grant  or  $325,000.  to  the 
greater  of  1.5  percent  of  grante  or  $300,000 
($50,000  for  Outlying  Areas  in  each  case). 

Sec.  103.  It  U  required  that,  in  general, 
chapter  1  programs  may  lie  conducted  in  iu> 
more  than  one-third  of  the  school  attend- 
ance areas  of  an  LEA  It  is  explicitly  steted 
that  school  attendance  areas  must  generally 
be  selected  in  rank  order  on  the  basis  ofthe 
number  or  percentage  of  resident  children 
from  low-income  families.  The  current  pro- 
vision that  I£As  may  conduct  rhaptw  1 
programs  in  all  school  attendance  areas  if 
there  Is  a  "imif  ormly  high  concentration"  of 
children  from  low-inomie  families  among 
such  arec^  is  r^laced  by  a  more  specific  au- 
thority to  serve  all  school  atr.fnrtanrf  areas 
if  the  percentage  of  children  from  low- 
income  families  in  each  varies  from  the  UBA 
average  by  no  more  than  5  percent. 

Sec  104.  Sec  555  of  chapter  1  is  amended 
to  authorize  lAAs  (with  SEA  approval)  to 
use  up  to  5  percent  of  their  (Aiapter  1  grante 
to  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  coste  of  inno- 
vaUve  projecte  Such  innovative  projecte 
may  include  continued  provision  of  chapter 
1  services  to  children  ik>  longer  among  those 
most  disadvantaged  or  who  have  l>een  trans- 
ferred to  ineligible  scho<ds  under  a  deaegre- 
gaUon  plan.  incenUve  paymente  to  especial- 
ly successful  schools,  training  of  teachers 
who  are  not  paid  from  diapter  1  funds,  in- 
novaUve  approaches  to  parental  involve- 
ment, and  Increasing  community  and  pri- 
vate sector  partldpaUon  in  chaptCT  1  pro- 
grams. 

Sec  105.  Additional  requtaemente  for  pa- 
rental Involvement  in  chapter  1  programs 
are  established.  LEAs  must  implement  pro- 
cedures "of  sufficient  sise.  scope  and  qual- 
ity to  give  reasonable  promise  of  substantial 
progress  toward  achieving  the  goals"  of  in- 
forming parente  about  the  chapter  1  pro- 
gram, training  parente  to  help  Instruct  their 
children,  and  consulting  with  parente  on 
school-parent  cooperaUon  aettvltlea.  LBAs 
are  to  have  written  pcdides  on  parental  in- 
volvement In  chapter  1.  ahall-^  requested— 
provide  support  for  parental  Invcdvement 


Mttfttta,  and  bold  pu«Bt4eaelier  eonfer- 
•neas  at  laaat  aimnally.  IXAs  may  tmple- 
BMBt  a  mndiar  of  ottker.  ipartflwl  types  of 
parantal  and  tanattaaeot  aettvttiea.  These 
•ettftttea  an  to  be  coonHnatwI.  "to  the 
with  pragnuna  aaalsted 
•  the  Adnlt  MneattOB  Act 
See.  IM.  The  chapter  1  prorlaknia  regard- 
ing paitldpatlon  by  non-publle  aehool 
pnpOa  are  m""™**^  to  authorlae  grants  to 
bdp  UBAa  meat  "capital  ezpenaee"  aaaoelat- 
ed  with  aervtog  audi  papOa.  Sadi  "capital 
may  <»«»^«'*»  the  rental  of  mobOe 
pordMse  of  oorapater  equlp- 
tianaportatiaa  costa,  etc  Tliia  would 
profide  a  separate  aouroe  of  funds  to  meet 
I  that  an  now  paid  from  diapter  1  basic 
Oranta  are  to  be  made  to  States  In 
praportSoB  to  the  numbv  of  ncm-pubUc 
adiool  pupHi  aerred  under  chapter  1  during 
the  1M4-M  school  year.  A  total  of  $30  mfl- 
llon  la  anthorlaed  for  this  puipoae  for  FY 
IMS.  and  "aoeh  soms  ss  may  be  necessary" 
thereafter  through  F71MI. 

Sec  107.  Both  diapter  1  and  the  Head 
Start  Act  are  amnnrted  to  reoolre  that  agen- 
dea  eondoeting  each  program  coordinate 
their  aerrioea  with  each  other. 

nxic  n— ■BKRHOuzanoii  aks  isnsioir  or 
TBB  oomousAna  rsoouM  mnna  cHAFxaa  s 

Sec  ML  The  Statement  of  Purpoee  for 
diapter  a.  Mutation  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provemoit  Act— Cooaolidation  of  Federal 
Programa  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
SducatioD— ia  replaced,  removing  direct  ref- 
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I  to  previooa  ivograms  that  were  con- 
ablidated  by  diapt«r  3  in  1081.  The  purpoee 
of  the  program  ia  now  deacribed  as  the  sup- 
port of  Innovative  or  expanded  activities  in 
the  areaa  of  basic  skills  instruction,  educa- 
tional  improvement  and  support  services, 
plus  special  projecta.  Funds  are  to  lie  used 
in  aooordanoe  with  the  needa  and  priorities 
detennined  by  State  and  local  educational 
agendea. 

Sec  a03.  In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral asilBtanrf  under  chapter  3  for  the  con- 
tinued maintwianrr  of  existing  State  and 
local  programa,  no  chapter  3  funds  may  be 
used  for  any  activity  for  more  than  3  contin- 
uous yeaia.  beginning  in  FT  1091.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Bducation  may  waive  this  requir- 
ment  in  caaea  of  unusual  hardship,  or  if  the 
recipient  educational  agency  can  demon- 
strate that  the  sutvorted  activity  has  been 
dunged  over  the  prior  3-year  period. 

Sec  303.  The  authorintion  of  appropria- 
tlona  for  chapter  3  is  extended  through  FT 
1003.  at  the  level  of  "such  sums  as  may  be 


Sec  304-306.  The  statements  regarding 
purposes  or  authorized  uaea  of  funds  for  the 
3  parts  of  chapter  3— basic  sidlls  develop- 
ment, edwational  improvement  and  support 
services,  and  special  projects-are  ammded 
to  remove  direct  ref  erencea  to  previous  pro- 
grama that  w«e  consolidated  into  chapter  3 
in  1081.  while  autboriatng  support  for  activi- 
ties substantially  similar  to  those  tmder  cur- 
redtlaw. 

Sec  307.  The  hearting  of  chapter  3  is 
amenrtfrt  to  read,  "Federal  Programs  For 
Hie  Improvement  Of  Elementary  And  Sec- 
ondary Education." 

nTLB  m— oiFm  »n  talbitid  stddkht 
paoeaAMs  un  maorr  schoois 

Part  A— (H/ted  and  taUnted  elementary  and 
aeeondarg  tcAooI  children 
Sec  301.  The  "Oifted  and  Talented  ChQ- 
dren'a  Education  Act"  ia  authorised  for  the 
purpoee  of  helping  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  such  dilldren. 


Set.  303.  For  each  FT  1088-1903.  $35  mU- 
lion  is  authorlaed  to  l>e  appiopriated  for 
this  t>art,  with  $5  million  of  this  amount  to 
be  rNerved  for  discretionary  programs  of 
the  Secretary  of  Education. 

Set.  304.  All  funds  for  this  part,  except 
thoat  to  be  uaed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
rets^ of  Education,  shall  be  uaed  for  State 
programs  for  gifted  and  talented  children. 
Up  1|o  10  percent  of  State  grants  may  be 
for  SEA  administration  and  technical 
with  remaining  funds  to  l>e  aDo- 
LEAs  on  a  competitive  basis. 
At  l^ast  SO  percent  of  funds  must  be  used 
for  ipograms  that  include  the  Identification 
and  education  of  disadvantaged  gifted  and 
taleoted  children  from  low/income  families. 
Proi^ams  are  to  provide  services,  on  an  eq- 
uitaipe  basis,  to  pupils  attending  non-public 
schools  in  l£As  receiving  grants  under  this 
act. 

8e«.  305.  Funds  for  this  part  which  are  not 
used  for  State  grants  may  be  tised  by  the 
Secrttary  of  Education  for  discretionary 
grants  for  personnel  training,  research,  eval- 
uaticp.  or  related  activities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  gifted  and  talented  children.  These 
prooams  are  also  to  provide  for  equitable 
partfcipation  by  non-public  school  pupUs 
andleachers. 

BkL  306.  Except  for  funds  to  be  used  at 
the  Secretary  of  Education's  discretion,  ap- 
propriations for  this  pert  will  be  allocated 
amo^  the  States  in  the  form  of  a  flat  grant 
to  eadi  State  of  $350,000,  with  remaining 
funds  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  State 
share  of  population  aged  5-17  years.  One 
perc^t  of  State  grant  funds  will  be  distrib- 
uted Ito  the  Outlying  Areas  plus  the  Bureau 
of  Iniiian  Affairs. 

See.  307.  The  Secretary  is  to  designate  an 
admlblstrative  unit  to  coordinate  all  pro- 
grama for  gifted  and  talented  children  and 
youth  in  the  Department  of  Education,  as 
well  as  to  administer  programs  under  this 
part. 

Bed.  308.  The  Federal  share  of  expendi- 
tures for  programs  assisted  under  this  part 
is  to  be  90  percent,  except  that  it  shall  be 
100  percent  in  programs  for  non-public 
school  pupils. 

Pa^  B—CoOege  »tudie$  for  the  gifted  and 
talented  program 

Bed.  331.  Grants  are  authorized  for  Joint 
programs  of  LEAs  and  institutions  of  higher 
education,  for  the  education  of  gifted  and 
talei^ted  secondary  school  students. 

8e^  333-33S.  The  Secretary  of  Education 
may  make  grants  for  programs  in  which 
gifted  and  talented  secondary  school  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  courses  of  instruction 
at  ii^tutions  of  higher  education  located 
in  thf  ir  community.  For  each  of  fiscal  years 
1088  'through  1993,  $5  million  is  authorized 
to  bo  appnH>riated  for  this  purpose. 
Pari  C— Xeaut/iorteofion  of  magnet  schoola 
I  program 

Se4.  351.  The  Magnet  Schools  Program, 
curr^tly  authorized  through  FT  1988, 
under  title  VII  of  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomk  Security  Act,  is  extended  through  FT 
1992, 

VITLK  rV— CSUCATIONAL  PAXmSSHIPS 

401-403.  Under  this  Utle.  the  "Educa- 

Partnershlps  Act  of  1087,"  grants  are 

irized  to  encourage  excellence  in  edu- 

and  stimulate  the  creation  of  part- 

Ips  between  public  schools  and  private 

organizations. 

See.   404-407.  The   appropriation  of   $35 

million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988-1993  is 

authorized    for    discretionary    grants    for 

mod(l   programs   of   public  school-private 
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sector  co^>eratiaD.  Activities  may  be  fo- 
cused on  elementary  and  secondary  or 
higher  edacation. 
Sec  408.  The  Federal  share  of  expendi- 
ijecu  aaslsted  under  thla  tiUe 
percent  for  the  first  year  for 
is  received.  75  percent  the 
percent  the  third  year,  and 
fourth  year.  No  more  than 
of  total  appropriations  for  this 
be  allocated  to  partnerahipa  in 
State  in  any  fiscal  year. 
The  Secretary  shaU  evaluate  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title,  and  dissemi- 
nate the  I  esults  of  such  evaluations  to  edu- 
cational a(  rendes  and  institutions,  and  other 
partidpan  ts  in  educational  partnerahipa. 

THU  V— I  tATHUATICa  AMD  SdXHCE  TASORXD 
ASSISTAMCS 

Title  n  I  >f  the  Education  for  Economic  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  to  target  the  existing 
sdence  and  mathematics  education  pro- 
grams to  lecondary  school  programs  which 
teach  advanced  mathematics,  adwiced  sd- 
ence, advanced  computer  instruction,  and 
foreign  languagea,  particularly  of  our  trad- 
ing partners  Due  to  the  fact  that  appro- 
priaUons^ve  never  reached  the  authoriza- 
tion ceiliiBt  It  seemed  constructive  to  place 
the  emphiais  on  secondary  school  programs, 
rather  th4n  elementary  school  programs. 

TRLK  Tl^— WHITX  HOUSX  COHmZNCX  OH 

TX«|CRnio  AHD  coMraiii'ivaaias 
Sec  60f  This  tiUe,  the  "White  House 
Conferenoe  on  Teaching  and  Competitive- 
ness Act,"  requires  the  President  to  convene 
such  a  conference  by  no  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1,  1088.  The  Conference  Is  to  indude 
representatives  of  all  levels  of  government 
plus  the  private  sector,  and  is  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations for  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation at  all  levels,  to  enhance  American 
competitiveness  in  international  trade.  The 
Confereesi  are  to  submit  a  report,  indudlng 
recommeridations  for  Federal.  State,  or 
local  legiaative  or  executive  action,  within 
180  days  kfter  completion  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The{Preddent  is  to  appoint  an  execu- 
tive and  other  directors  for  the  Conference, 
while  all  Federal  agendes  are  to  provide 
staff  (on  detaO)  and  other  forma  of  assist- 
ance. Thei  appropriation  of  $S  million,  with- 
out fiscal  I  year  limitation,  is  authorized  to 
conduct  tl^e  Conf  emce. 

TTTLX  VI|— RATIONAL  SCIXIICE  rOUlTOATIOR 
I  AOTHOaiZATIOn 

Sec  70li  Permits  the  dtatlon  of  the  Act  as 
the  "National  Science  Foundation  Authori- 
zation Aclj  for  Fiscal  Tears  1988.  1989.  1990, 
1991,  and  1992." 

Sec.  703-  Authorizes  appropriations  of 
$1,893,0001000  in  nine  categories  for  FT 
1988:  $3.1M.000,000  in  three  areas  for  FT 
1989:  $1474,000,000  for  FT  1990: 
$3,831.0001000  for  FT  1991:  and 
$3,245,000[()00  for  FT  1092. 

Sec.  70$.  Provides  that  appropriations 
made  imcler  section  702  will  remain  avail- 
able for  deriods  specified  in  appropriations 
acts. 

Sec.  704^  Authorizes  annual  expenditvuvs 
of  up  to  $7,500  for  FT  1988  through  FT 
1992  for  official  consultation,  representa- 
tion, and  other  extraordinary  expenses  at 
the  diacre  ion  of  the  Director. 

Sec.  701  i.  Provides  that  funds  may  be 
transf erre  1  among  categories  but  predudes 
transfers  fo  or  from  any  category  exceeding 
10  percent  of  the  amount  listed  for  that  cat- 
egory untfl  thirty  calendar  days  have  paned 
after  the  Director  has  notified  the  Speaker, 
the  Vice  Preddent.  and  the  Senate  aiul 
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House  authorization  committees  of  the 
nature  of  the  tnxadvt  and  the  reason  for  it. 
Sec  706.  Contains  five  amendments  to  the 
National  Sdence  Foundation  Act  and  one  to 
a  related  law.  The  proposed  changes  togeth- 
er with  changes  made  in  other  years  serve  a 
long-term  purpose.  They  represent  a  contin- 
ued collaboration  between  the  Foundation 
and  the  congnnslonal  committees  charged 
with  overdght  of  its  activities  to  simplify 
and  streamline  its  organic  legislation. 

TITLK  Vin— SPBCIAL  RXPORT8 

Sec.  801.  The  Secretary  of  Education  and 
the  National  Sdence  Foundation  are  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  methods  to  improve  instruc- 
tion at  all  levels  of  education  in  the  subjects 
of  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. Among  other  matters,  the  study  is 
to  consider  the  appropriate  roles  for  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  governments,  plus  the 
private  sector,  in  improving  such  instruc- 
tion. The  study  is  to  be  completed  within  18 
months. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Btr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  leg- 
islation to  improve  education  at  our  el- 
ementary, secondary,  and  postsecond- 
ary  schools,  which  in  turn  will  en- 
hance the  competitive  posture  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  basis  of  our  pro- 
posal are  the  twin  concerns  of  im- 
proved opportimlty  and  improved 
quality.  For  our  Nation  to  malnt-aln  its 
position  as  the  world  leader  in  so 
many  areas  we  will  need  to  assure  that 
all  American  children  have  access  to 
an  education  and  that  all  education 
programs  be  subject  to  new  and  higher 
standards  of  quality.  The  Dole-Staf- 
ford bill  first  reaffirms  and  reauthor- 
izes existing  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs  while  at  the  same 
time  highlighting  some  additional 
areas  of  Federal  concern.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all  Federal  education  programs 
in  this  Senator's  mind  is  the  Chapter  1 
Program  which  provides  supplemental 
academic  services  for  poor  children. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  imirartant  be- 
cause it  is  children  from  disadvantaged 
bacltgrounds  who  will  be  providing  a 
good  deal  of  the  brain  power  for  oiur 
Nation  over  the  next  50  years.  So 
many  times  when  the  issue  of  competi- 
tiveness gets  discussed  by  Members  of 
Congress,  these  children  do  not  get 
mentioned.  We  need  them  to  become 
the  scientists,  the  inventors,  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  next  generation.  The 
Senate  will  address  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Chapter  1  Program  when  it 
considers  legislation  on  the  larger 
parent  program,  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  over 
the  next  few  months.  I  am  hopeful 
that  major  protions  of  the  legislation 
Senator  Dole  and  I  introduce  today 
will  be  included  in  that  reauthoriza- 
tion. I  am  also  hopeful  that  any  legis- 
lation designed  to  enhance  our  Na- 
tion's competitive  abilities,  include  a 
major  Chapter  1  initiative. 

Our  purpose  in  amending  chapter  1 
as  part  of  this  competitiveness  pack- 
age is  to  make  sure  economically  dis- 
advantaged children  are  able  to  bene- 


fit from  such  vital  new  initiatives.  Our 
future  success  as  a  Nation  will  depend 
on  the  individual  achievements  of 
young  people  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Chapter  1  funds  have  assisted  local 
education  agmcies  over  the  past  20 
years  in  supplementing  the  education- 
al training  afforded  one  of  our  largest 
at-risk  populations,  the  economically 
disadvantaged.  For  any  new  training 
initiative  to  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  our  conu>etitive  strength  or  ef- 
forts at  improvement  must  begin 
during  the  elementary  and  middle 
school  years. 

Included  in  this  package  is  an  impor- 
tant initiative  authorizing  discretion- 
ary grants  between  local  schools  and 
public     and     private     organizations 
within  siuTOundlng  communities.  The 
partnership      arrangements      funded 
under  this  part  would  make  new  Ideas 
and  expanded  resources  available  to 
our   public   schools.    Federal   dollars 
would  be  used  to  leverage  local  funds. 
Cooperative     arrangements     between 
local  schools  and  the  private  sector 
and  institutions  of  higher  education 
would    enable    grassroots    efforts    to 
sharpen  our  competitive  edge  and  set 
up  model  and  demonstration  programs 
to  tackle  tough  problems  such  as  soar- 
ing dropout  rates  or  the  special  educa- 
tional problems  of  our  gifted  children. 
Finally,  included  In  this  pacluige  is 
the    administration's    reauthorization 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
We  are  all  aware  that  improving  our 
international    economic    competitive- 
ness means  keeping  pace  with  rapidly 
changing   technology   and  upgrading 
the  skills  of  our  labor  force.  The  Na- 
tional   Science    Foundation    provides 
critical  dollars  for  math/science  train- 
ing and  basic  research  in  science  and 
engineering  at  institutions  around  the 
Nation.  In  order  to  address  this  ];>er- 
ceived  challenge  to  our  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  international  marketplace, 
we  must  significantly  increase  funding 
for  training  and  research.  In  this  legis- 
lation we  propose  doubling  the  author- 
ization level  for  NSP  over  the  next  5 
years,  and  putting  the  agency  of  a  5- 
year  reauthorization  cycle,  to  facili- 
tate vital  long  range  planning. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  in- 
troduce today  represents  an  important 
first  step  in  making  America  more 
competitive  with  our  international 
neighbors.  We  cannot  stop  with  new 
authorizations.  The  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  must  also  reflect  our  intent  to 
concentrate  resources  where  we  be- 
lieve they  can  have  the  greatest 
impact.  In  the  mind  of  this  Senator, 
the  place  to  start  is  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  eligible  for  chapter 
1  funding.  We  must  make  real  educa- 
tion and  training  opportunities  avail- 
able to  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  Chil- 
dren from  all  economic  and  racial 
backgrounds  must  be  prepared  to  face 
the  futiire  with  both  the  knowledge 


and  the  technological  skills 

to  keo)  the  American  dream  alive. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
education  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  improving  our  Natkm's  oom- 
petitiveness.  As  ranking  member  of 
the  International  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee. I  am  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
need  to  improve  our  competitiveness 
in  world  markets.  The  best  way  to  en- 
hance our  Nation's  oompetitiveDeas  is 
through  Improved  productivity.  To  Im- 
prove productivity,  we  must  improve 
the  education  and  training  of  our 
yoimg  people  who  are  the  workers  of 
tomorrow.  Oiir  young  people  must  be 
the  best  educated  and  trained  in  the 
world.  From  elementary  school  to  col- 
lege, we  must  ensure  that  they  have 
verbal  and  quantitative  skills  neces- 
sary to  master  the  technology  that 
will  enhance  our  Nation's  productivity 
which  will  in  turn  improve  our  com- 
petitiveness. 

The  bai  that  we  are  introducing 
today  makes  needed  improvements  in 
the  nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs.  The  thrust  of  the 
bill  is  to  give  local  school  districts  and 
States  greater  flexibility  with  respect 
to  the  design  and  administration  of 
education  programs  that  will  best  suit 
the  needs  of  their  students.  The  bill 
encourages  innovative  programs  to  ad- 
dress the  special  educational  needs  of 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent, as  well  as  the  gifted  and  talented 
student.  Finally,  the  measure  ensures 
that  Federal  support  is  targeted  to  the 
most  economically  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. 

The  best  education  programs  are  not 
much  good  unless  we  iM?Propriate  ade- 
quate fimds  to  support  them.  For  this 
reason.  I  will  join  Senator  Hoixnfcs  in 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  budget 
resolution  when  it  reaches  the  floor  to 
increase  Federal  support  for  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  education.  I  also 
plan  to  offer  legislation,  along  with 
my  colleague  Senator  Staftord,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  second- 
ary school  programs  for  ImsIc  skills  im- 
provement under  the  Chapter  1  Pro- 
gram. While  chapter  1  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  improving  the  reading  and 
computational  skills  of  disadvantaged 
elementary  students,  the  program  has 
largely  neglected  educationally  disad- 
vantaged high  school  students.  Chap- 
ter 1  fimds  can  currently  be  used  for 
jimior  high  and  high  school  students. 
but  the  fimding  is  currently  inad- 
equate to  extend  the  program  to  these 
students.  As  a  result,  many  high 
school  students  who  lack  the  basic 
skills  needed  to  sectire  employment 
are  falling  through  the  cracks.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  needs  of  these  stu- 
dents. We  must  devote  more  Federal 
resources  to  help  them  achieve  profi- 
ciency in  basic  sklUs. 

The  changes  that  we  are  proposing 
in  this  education  package  will  improve 
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gong: 


by  bulldlnc  <m 
wipported  by  the  Fedenl 
nowimmnnt  I  would  urge  my  ool- 
lMCVM>  to  inpiMirt  the  bOL 

Ifr.  THURMOND.  Ifr.  PrMident,  I 
■m  ptaued  to  Join  with  the  distln- 
gOUbed  RepuUkan  Leader.  Rc»m 
Oa$M,  in  Introdiidnc  the  Sducatlon 
fV^'<i"*'***"*"—  *****  Imivovement  Act 
of  1167. 

llien  ie  no  queetkm  that  we  are 
greatly  challenged  by  Increaaed  eco- 
nonlc  oompeCttlan  from  abroad.  The 
^mn^ftantm  of  a  global  econcmy  is  f oro- 
ing  America  to  make  many  adjust- 
ments to  remain  oompetlttve. 

This  is  a  diallenge  that  we  must 
faet,  and  I  am  eonfldent  that  it  is  a 
chaUenge  that  we  can  meet.  The  fate 
of  this  Natian  in  such  a  competttkm 
rests  squarely  on  the  groundwork  we 
lay  In  this  Congress  to  prepare  to  do 
turtle.  In  that  regard,  education  wHl 
be  on  the  trontUne  of  our  defense. 

Thomas  J^erson  wrote  in  1786  that 
"By  far  the  most  important  bill  in  our 
^rtiole  code  is  that  for  the  diffusion  of 
knofsAedge  among  the  pcaple.  No 
other  surer  foundation  can  be  devised 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 


ftovldlng  for  the  educaticm  of  Amer- 
icans eontrfbutes  to  the  enlightenment 
of  our  dttaens.  and  the  improvement 
of  our  Natkm's  commercial  capadtleB. 
Strong  schools  secure  a  strong  econo- 
my. 

Ifr.  President,  the  major  provisions 
of  this  act  include  reauthorisations  of 
several  programs  which  have  served 
this  Nation  well,  and  make  further 
needed  improvements. 

This  hm  reauthorises  chapter  1  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981,  which  is  the 
principal  Federal  program  for  provid- 
ing ■■litanrT  to  school  districts  in 
educating  students  from  disadvan- 
taged ba^grounds.  Improvements 
sought  the  chapter  1  under  this  initia- 
tive involve:  better  targeting  of  funds 
to  districts  serving  a  high  percentage 
<d  low-inoome  students;  encourage- 
ment of  more  parental  involvement; 
and  authorizing  State  agencies  to  use 
some  chapter  1  moneys  to  reward 
school  districts  operating  successful 
diaptor  1  programs. 

Chapter  2  is  also  reauthorised. 
Chapter  2  is  the  State  block  grant  pro- 
grams supporting  activlttes  In  the 
arsu  of  basic  skflls  Instruction  and 
edoeational  improvement. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  also 
authortes  a  Oifted  and  Taioited  Stu- 
dent Program  to  assist  local  school  dis- 
tricts in  developing  programs  to  fully 
challenge  our  youngsters  who  have 
demonstrated    hl^    academic    i^ti- 


This  bill  also  reauthoriaes  the  Na- 
tional Sdenoe  Foundation  CNSP]  origi- 
nally established  in  1950.  Success  in 
the  effort  to  improve  this  Nation's 
productivity  and  overall  oompetitive- 
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in  part,  be  dependent  on  a 
and  vibrant  sdoace  and  techno- 
enterprlse.  The  NSF  provides 
for  research,  education,  and 
relate  activities  in  sciences, 
matlymatlcs,  and  engineering.  NSF 
play^  a  vital  role  in  improving  our  Na- 
tlon't  oomp^ltlveness. 

Mr;  President,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides, a  strong  foundation  for  strength- 
ening our  competitive  position 
through  a  soimd  investment  in  educa- 
tion. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sum>ort  this 

measure.  

Mri  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation's  productivity  and  overall  com- 
petitiveness with  other  countries  is  de- 
pmdrnt,  in  part,  on  a  sound  educa- 
tional sjrstem.  The  passage  of  the  Ele- 
menary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  19p5  brought  needed  Federal  assist- 
ance I  to  the  States  to  support  the 
effort  to  improve  our  schools. 
Through  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams such  as  chapter  1,  chapter  2. 
and  talented,  and  magnet 
many  more  children  now  have 
a  quality  education, 
for  this  reason  that  I  Join  my 
Somtcns  Dolb  and  Stat- 
rcMm  Itoday  in  introducing  the  Educa- 
tion i  Con«)etitlveness  and  Invrove- 
menti  Act  of  1987.  This  legislative  initi- 
ative calls  for  the  reauthorization  as 
well  As  the  enhancement  of  these  vital 
progiams. 
In  my  home  State  of  Mississippi, 
students  benefit  from  cbBpUx 
each  year— 85  percent  of  tUs 
is  used  to  provide  quality  in- 
ion  for  these  disadvantaged  chll- 
;  The  chi«>ter  2  block  grants  have 
Mississippi  to  expand  library/ 
resources,  provide  computer  in- 
ion  to  students,  equip  science 
labs,  j  enhance  math  and  reading  pro- 
and  establish  q)ecial  programs 
students.  We  must  continue 
school  districts  the  flexibility 
these  chiq^ter  2  funds. 
Thfe  bin  we  are  introducing  today 
wouM  not  only  reauthorize  these  pro- 
grama,  it  would  also  call  for  incentive 
grants  to  be  given  to  local  education 
agencies  who  have  exemplary  chs«>ter 
1  programs.  In  addition,  educational 
partnerships  between  schools  and  pri- 
vatejwctor  organizations  would  be  en- 

Wemust  remain  committed  to  pro- 
viding a  quality  education  for  every 
chlldi  in  this  countnr.  The  continued 
improvement  of  our  schools  will  en- 
hance our  ability  as  a  nation  to  com- 
pete |n  the  international  arena.  I  urge 
my  dDlleagues  to  Join  with  us  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 
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By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DoLB,  Mr.  Hounros.  Mr. 
DoiODnci,  Mr.  THDUCOim,  Mr. 

iMKKT,  Mr.  CteA8SLB7,  Mr. 
Ihoutx,  Mr.  CocBBAH,  Mr.  Dah- 
roKTH.  and  Mr.  Mzuskb): 


S.  1005.  A  bill  to  reauthorise  and  im- 
prove chapter  2  of  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
\  OB  XAbM*  and  Himaan  Re- 
sources. 


IT  ARS  noonuutT  mmciaxom 
I    mraovmssT  ACT 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  lOOtn  Congress  we  wHl  reauthw- 
Ize  the  Federal  Government's  major 
in  elementary  and  second- 
on.  the  Education  Consoli- 
Improvement  Act.  The  bUl 
lutrodueing  today  reau- 
part  of  the  BCIA.  the 
Program,  more  commonly 
as  the  education  block 
legislation,  entitled  the 
and  Secondary  Bduca- 
ivement  Act  of  1987,"  win 
education    agencies    to 
designed  to  meet  th^ 
needs. 

,tor  DoLB,  along  with  Sen- 
Senator    DOMDnci, 
:oin>.   Senator  Iaaht, 
Senator   Ihootb, 


own 

I  Join 
ator    Hoi 
Senator 
Senator 


Senator  Cochbah,  Senator  Damtorth 
and  Senator  MKidnma  in  the  introdue- 
tlon  of  this  bUl  and  welcome  further 
cosponson.  I  urge  all  Senators  to  Join 
with  us  to  our  effort  to  reauthoilae 
chapter  ^  with  the  original  congres- 
sloiial  int^t  in  mind. 

The  ska  of  chapter  2  of  the  Bduoa- 
ti(Hi  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  is  to  I  financially  assist  State  and 
lOnal  agencies  to  improve 
and  secondary  schools  and 
such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the 
administration  and  paper- 
e  the  basic  responsibility 
chapter  2  remains 
with  the  State  education  agendee.  re- 
sponslbilliy  for  the  design  and  admln- 
iatratlon  of  chapter  2  programs  passes 
to  local  {education  agencies  because 
they  hav^  the  most  contact  with  stu- 
dents and  are  directly  responsible  to 
parents— 80  percent  of  chi4>ter  2  funds 
are  passed  directly  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts, whDe  20  percmt  are  used  at  the 
dlscretloi]  of  State  education  agencies 
for  statewide  services,  competitive 
grants,  and  some  State  administrative 
expenses.!  Chapter  2  was  designed  to 
allow  Stages  and  school  districts  to  de- 
tennlne  their  own  needs  and  priorities. 
We  beUeve  that  the  program  should 
continue  with  this  emphasis. 

Our  proposal  requires  that  districts 
use  chaifter  2  funds  to  implement 
projects  Of  educational  inu>rovement 
with  the  objective  that  successful  pro- 
grams wfll  be  continued  with  State 
and  local  resources.  In  the  future, 
after  3  y^ars  of  chi4)ter  2  funding,  a 
project  must  seek  alternative  funding 
unless  it  has  changed  significantly 
over  the  ^-year  period  to  address  addi- 
tional needs  for  services  and  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Also,  if  some  un- 
usual finincial  hardship  were  faced. 
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the  local  education  agency  could  seek 
a  waiver  from  the  State  for  continued 
funding  of  a  apedflc  project. 

All  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  frmn  both  public  and  private 
schools  benefit  from  chapter  2.  In 
many  cases,  chapter  2  funds  are  the 
only  funds  available  to  States  or 
school  districts  to  finance  Important 
aspects  of  school  Improvement  and 
reform.  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts spend  nearly  all  of  their  educa- 
tion dollars  on  salaries,  heat  and  light 
and  tranqwrtation.  For  many,  chapter 
2  has  iHovlded  the  fimds  needed  to  try 
out  new  ideas.  Both  districts  and 
States  are  able  to  use  ch^ter  2  funds 
for  the  most  pressing  needs  they  may 
have.  In  Vermont,  many  small  grants 
have  oiabled  classroom  teachers  to 
carry  out  exciting,  innovative  projects. 
Nationally,  districts  spend  chapter  2 
funds  in  six  general  activity  eateries: 

One-third  of  total  funds  to  cmnputer 
anDlications;  one-third  to  libraries  and 
media  centers,  and  one-third  evenly 
shared  between  curriculum  develop- 
ment, staff  development,  instructional 
services  and  student  support  services. 

Chapter  2  has  fully  or  partially  sup- 
ported the  introduction  of  computer 
technology  into  three-qiiarters  of  the 
Nation's  school  districts.  These  com- 
puters are  viewed  as  a  new  means  of 
instruction,  are  actively  used,  and  are 
generating  considerable  excitement 
among  students  and  staff. 

The  Chapter  2  Program  has  helped 
many  school  districts  accomplish  high 
priority  goals  with  limited  but  neces- 
sary Federal  support.  We  envision  this 
legislation  allowing  even  more  schools 
to  experiment  with  new  programs, 
methods,  and  techniques  to  improve 
educational  quality,  and  allowing  su- 
perintendents, principals,  and  class- 
room teachers  to  design  and  imple- 
ment a  variety  of  educational  pro- 
grams. Those  projects  which  work  can 
then  be  included  as  part  of  the  regular 
school  program. 

Our  chapter  2  proposal  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  support  at  the  local  and 
State  levels.  It  is  clear  that  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  this  legislation  needs  to 
be  retained,  and  I  am  h(H>ef  ul  that 
this  legislation  can  eventually  be  in- 
corporated in  the  overall  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  our  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RHxnm,  as  follows: 

&1005 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovte  of 
Jteprnenfotive*  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Conoret*  OMcmMed, 

SHOBTTITLK 

This  Act  may  be  dted  ss  the  "Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Improvement  Act 
of  1987". 


■XAIBOirr  OP  FUKTOSB 

Sec  2.  Section  561  of  the  Education  Con- 
■oUdatlon  and  Improvement  Act  of  1081 
(hereafter  referred  to  tn  this  Act  as  the 
"Act")  is  »in0nAmA  to  read  as  foDowi: 

"Sac  661.  (a)  It  Is  the  piupoae  of  this 
«»ii«P»«-  to  provide  a  single  autbotiaatkm  of 
granta  to  States  for  Uie  puzpoae  of  support- 
ins  Innovatkn  and  the  expansion  of  aervioes 
and  activlttes  in  the  general  areas  of — 

"(1)  baalc  skills  Instruction, 

"(2)  educational  improvement  and  support 
aervlcea,and 

"(S>  vedal  projects, 
designed  to  assure  that  projects  so  suiM>ort- 
ed  and  demonstrated  to  be  effective  wfll  be 
continued  with  State  and  local  reaourcea. 
Funds  made  available  tmder  this  chapter 
abaU  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  educa- 
tional needs  and  mtorlttes  of  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  as  detomined  by  such 
agenctes.  It  is  the  further  purpose  and 
intent  of  (ToDgreas  to  financially  assist  State 
and  local  educational  agendea  to  Improve  d- 
ementary  snd  secondary  education  (Indud- 
Ing  preacbod  education)  for  children  at- 
tending both  pddlc  and  private  adiools,  and 
to  do  so  In  a  manner  dfdgned  to  greatly 
reduce  the  encnmous  administrative  and  pa- 
perwork burden  Imposed  on  schools  at  the 
expense  of  their  abQlty  to  educate  dilldren. 

"(b)  The  basic  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  funds  made  available  imder 
this  chapter  Is  In  the  State  educational 
agendea,  but  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Coaigress 
that  this  reaponsibfllty  be  cairtod  out  with  a 
mbdmimi  of  paperwork  and  that  the  re- 
sponsibtllty  for  the  design  and  implementa- 
tion of  programs  assisted  under  the  chapter 
shall  be  mainly  that  of  local  educational 
agendea,  schod  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals, and  dassroom  teachers  and  supporting 
posonnd.  because  they  have  the  most 
dlred  contad  with  students  and  are  most 
directly  responsible  to  parents  and  because 
they  are  the  most  likely  to  be  able  to  design 
programs  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
the  students  tn  tbdr  own  districts.". 

PROBiainoii  OP  lunimiAiicB  or  nooRAics 
Ssc.  3.  (a)  PoucT.— (1)  Section  561  of  the 
Ad  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  sudi  section  (as  amended  by  section  2) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  It  is  the  pdlcy  of  the  Congress  that 
financial  assistance  made  under  this  chap- 
ter to  State  and  local  educational  agendee 
be  made  for  programs  which  expand  the 
services  and  activities  under  such  programs 
or  which  are  of  an  Innovative  nature,  and 
not  to  provide  for  the  continuing  mainte- 
nance of  services  and  activities  previously  fi- 
nanced under  this  chapter.". 

(2)  The  heading  of  section  561  of  the  Ad 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"STATmXHT  OP  PURPOSK;  policy  or  USB  OP 


deaiiing  a  waiver  can  demooatrate  that  the 
magram  for  ^dilch  the  waiver  is  sought— 

"(A)  has  been  changed  over  the  three-year 
polod  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
waiver  Is  sought  to  med  addltlanal  needs 
for  services  and  educational  opportunity;  or 

"(B)  is  necessary  to  med  imiwial  hard- 
ship drcumstanoea.". 

(2)  The  sectkm  heading  of  section  568  ot 
the  Ad  Is  amended  to  read  as  f  oDowk 

"ALLomxsT  zo  sz&To;  LnaxAziosi  os  ob  or 


KBSUTHOKIZaTIOII 

Sac.  4.  (a)  RaatmwMHSSTios.— Section 
563(a)  of  the  Ad  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  fiscal  year  1M3  and  eadi  of  the  five 
succeeding  fiscal  yean"  and  inserting  tn  lieu 
thereof  '^or  flacd  year  1988  and  for  eadi 
succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1. 1993". 

(b)  TscBncsL  Ammmissi.— Secttoo 
552(b)  of  the  Ad  Is  •mmwtAMi  by  striking  out 
"198r'  and  Inserting  tn  lieu  thereof  "1993". 
BASIC  «"'"*  xmnmcnoM 

Ssc  5.  Section  571  of  the  Ad  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"UBB  OP  pusua 
"SsC  571.  Funds  allocated  for  use  under 
this  subchapter  shall  be  used  by  State  and 
local  educational  agcndes  to  devdop  and 
Implement  a  comprehensive  and  cocrdinat- 
ed  program  designed  to  improve  dementary 
and  secondary  schod  Instruction  tn  basic 
skills  of  readtaig.  mathesaatlcs,  snd  written 
and  (Hal  ctnnmunlcatlon.  Including  special 
mathematics  programs.". 

SDOCaXIOMAL  IMFKO 

Ssc.  6.  Section  576  of  the  Ad  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


(b)  LnoTATiOH.— (1)  Section  563  of  the  Ad 
is  amoded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(cXl)  No  allotment  to  a  State  under  this 
chapter  may  be  used  after  September  30, 
1990.  for  the  maintenance  of  sovloes  and 
activities  previously  assiBted  under  this 
chapter  fOT  a  period  of  three  oimtinuous 
years. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  for  any  flacd  year 
aftrar  September  30, 1990.  waive  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary detennlnes,  pursuant  to  a  requed  made 
by  the  State  educationd  agency,  thd  the 
locd  educationd  agency  within  the  State 


STAI 


'  OP  PUBPUSS 


"Sac.  576.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
chapter to  permit  State  and  locd  education- 
al agencies  to  use  funds  (dlredly  and 
throudi  grants  or  contracts  with  educatlon- 
d  agencies,  locd  educationd  agencies,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  organlsattons, 
and  Institutions)  to  carry  out  selected  actid- 
ties  from  a  fuU  range  of  educationd  Im- 
provement resources  and  support  programs, 
emergency  school  aid  programs  (relating  to 
desegregation  of  sduxris),  mv-odlege  sd- 
ence  training  programs,  and  teacher  train- 
ing and  teadier  centers  programs,  tn  accord- 
ance with  the  planned  allocation  of  funds 
set  forth  In  applications  submitted  under 
sections  564  and  566,  and  In  ocof  ormlty  with 
the  other  reqtilrements  d  this  chapter.". 


Shx  7.  Section  581  of  the  Ad  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"STATBIIBR  OP  PDSPOSS 

"Sac.  581.  It  Is  the  purpose  d  this  sub- 
chapttf  to  permit  State  and  locd  educatlon- 
d  ageodes  to  use  Pederd  funds  (diiectly 
and  through  grants  or  oontrads  with  educa- 
tiond agendea,  locd  educationd  agendea. 
Institutions  of  hldier  education,  and  other 
public  and  mtvate  ageides,  orginlattnns, 
and  Institutions)  to  carry  out  selected  activi- 
ties from  the  full  range  of  programs  and 
projects  relating  to  the  use  of  schod  f  adll- 
tiee  by  the  oommudty,  programs  for  gifted 
and  talented  children,  intKiams  for  educa- 
tlcnd  proficiency  standarda,  programs  tor 
making  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
safe,  programs  rehittng  to  ethnic  heritage, 
programs  rdating  to  career  education,  and 
PoUow  Through  programa,  tn  aooordsnoe 
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Mr.  HOLLma&  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleaaed  to  be  an  original  mionsor. 
•kng  with  Senator  SxAiroait,  of  the 
Etementary  and  Seoondary  Education 
Improvement  Aet  of  1987.  No  one 
riHrnnmngam  the  importaooe  and  elflca- 
er  of  educatlop  Uock  grant*.  In  South 
Carolina  they  have  been  a  key  factor 
in  the  resurgence  of  our  public  achools 
in  recent  yeaia— and  I  know  that  other 
States  have  had  the  same  positive  ez- 
perteuce. 

Thoe  is.  however,  disagreement  as 
to  whether  education  UodE  grants 
should  be  restricted  to  specific  priority 
areas  or—as  our  bill  ptrovides— left  un- 
restricted. 

Mr.  President,  education  is  preemi- 
nently a  local  matter.  It  is  a  truism 
that  local  teachers  and  administrators 
loiow  best  what  their  needs  are.  what 
their  priorities  should  be.  It  is  pre- 
sumptuous and,  I  think,  counterpro- 
ductive tta  the  National  Legislature  to 
dictate  the  allocation  of  these  moneys. 

Our  bill  allows  schools  to  experi- 
ment with  new  programs,  methods, 
and  technlQuwi  to  improve  educational 
quality.  It  preserves  maximum  discre- 
tion aad  flexibility  for  local  school  dis- 
tricts. In  this  reject,  it  is  true  to  the 
original  copgresslonal  intent  as  well  as 
to  the  wishes  of  local  school  districts 
acroBB  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate's 
support  tor  this  worthy  bUL 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Improvement  Act  of  1987.  This 
bin  reauthortaes  the  Education  Block 
Grant  Program,  chapter  2.  for  5  years 
with  only  minor  changes  to  the  cur- 
rent law. 

I  ccMnmend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, snd  particularly  Senators 
SisTFOiD.  DoLC.  and  Hollimgs  for  the 
fine  wA  they  have  done  in  preparing 
thisbllL 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Chapter  2 
program  was  created  5  years  ago.  it 
consoMdatcd  28  categorical  programs 
into  the  State  block  grant.  This  con- 
solidation had  several  purposes.  Most 
of  all,  it  was  IntoMled  to  give  State  and 
local  education  officials  both  the  flexi- 
bility and  responsibility  for  imple- 
menting educational  Improvement  ef- 
forts. 

The  CoogresB  also  intended  to  estab- 
lish a  inrogram  where  Fednal  funding 
could  be  responsive  to  local  needs  in 
the  least  restrictive  way.  I  believe 
chapter  2  is  successful  in  this  way. 


TUe  bill  before  us  reinforces  the 
orlgiial  ocmgressional  intent.  It  main- 
tains decisionmaking  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  and  retains  flexibility  so 
thatjState  and  local  education  officials 
>termlne  and  finance  their  par- 
educational  priorities. 
biU  recognises  clearly  that 
and  local  officials  are  in  the  best 
[<m  to  Imow  how  funds  should  lie 
kted  in  order  to  advance  quality 
ktlon  in  their  schools, 
iflect  with  pride  on  the  fine  Job 
eductitors  in  my  State  of  New  Mexico 
have  done  with  these  fimds  and  the 
flexibility  that  chapter  2  has  provided 
them.  I  know  that  many  school  dis- 
trict* in  New  Mexico  use  these  funds 
for  such  things  as  teacher  training  and 
the  iiu«hase  of  computer  technology. 

Mk.  President,  this  bill  does  indude 
a  minor  change  to  current  law.  That 
is.  it  states  that  ctuu>ter  2  funds  may 
be  used  for  the  same  project  for  three 
consecutive  years.  At  the  end  of  3 
year*,  the  State  must  request  a  waiver 
in  Older  to  receive  additional  Federal 
fmicing.  There  are  certain  exceptions 
to  tb^  requirement. 

In! this  Senator's  mind,  this  3-year 
requirement— the  "seed"  money  con- 
cept—is sound.  It  allows  States  to  im- 
plement programs  of  educational  im- 
provement and  reform  and  it  permits  a 
ccHisiant  flow  of  Federal  funds  for  ex- 
actly this  purpose.  In  this  way,  States 
can  trade  in  older  programs  for  newer 
ones— ones  that  can  meet  their  chang- 
ing qeeds. 

I  am  concerned  that  some  education- 
al oiXicials  will  perceive  the  3-year  11m- 
itatiin  as  a  restriction  of  State  and 
local!  flexibility.  This  is  not  the  inten- 
tion bf  the  bilL 

Thie  intention  is  to  focus  Federal  as- 
sistaiice  on  new  and  creative  efforts. 
The  '"seed"  money  restrictions  would 
free  funds  to  allow  States  more  oppor- 
tuniljy  to  test  new  methods  for  improv- 
ing tjie  quality  of  education. 

I  believe  firmly  that  any  reauthor- 
Izatian  of  chi4>ter  2  must  promote 
local  and  State  flexibility.  I  know  that 
there  are  other  bills  that  would  limit 
chaner  2  funds  to  specific  groui)s  of 
chilcken.  I  simply  could  not  support 
attempts  that  target  chapter  2  or 
elimtiate  the  flexible  nature  of  this 
proaam.  as  it  now  stands. 

I  V  rge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bOL 

Ml.  THURMOND.  Bir.  President,  I 
am  ]  leased  to  Join  Senator  Dolx.  the 
Repf blican  leader.  Senator  Siaitoro. 
the  tanking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
and  others,  as  an  original  coepcmsor  of 
this  legislation. 

Mi  President,  chi^ter  2  of  the  Edu- 
catidn  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981  consolidated  29  pre- 
vlouf  categorical  grant  programs  into 
a  siiigle  block  grant  program  for  the 
piuTiose  of  supportiniB  innovation  in 
the  general  areas  of  basic  skills  in- 
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and  sped  il  projects. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  con- 
tained in  the  original  chapter  2  legida- 
tion  was  to  shift  governance  from  t^e 
Federal  fcvel  to  the  State  leveL  This 
purpose  |s  acccnnplished  by  allowing 
State  debartments  of  education  and 
local  school  districts  the  flexibility 
and  disc^tion  in  choosing  how  they 
will  use  funds  from  among  the  previ- 
ous 29  categorical  programs. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  reauthoriza- 
tion measure  retains  the  flexibility 
that  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies havel  in  using  chapter  2  f  imds  to 
improve  |  elementary  and  seoondary 
schools,  while  at  the  same  time  reduc- 
ing the  burden  of  administration  and 
paperwoi 

While  t^e  basic  responsibility  for  ad- 
minlsteri^  chi4>ter  2  remains  with 
State  ed«cation  agencies,  responsibil- 
ity for  tlie  design  and  administration 
of  ch^ter  2  programs  lies  with  the 
local  school  districts.  Eighty  percent 
of  chapter  2  funds  is  passed  directly  to 
local  school  districts,  while  20  percent 
is  used  at  the  discretion  of  State  ad- 
ministrative agencies  for  statewide 
services,  ^mpetitive  grants,  and  State 
admlnlstittttlve  expenses. 

This  mMtsure  seeks  to  continue  local 
control  over  these  funds,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  this  are  soundly  stated  in  the 
bill  as  follows: 

The  basic  responsibUlty  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  funds  made  available  under  tills 
chapter  Is  the  State  education  agencies,  but 
it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  this  respon- 
sibility be  carried  out  with  a  rninimiim  of 
p^Terwork  and  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  design  and  implementation  of  programs 
assisted  under  the  chapter  shall  be  mainly 
that  of  local  educational  agencies,  school  su- 
perintendents and  principals,  and  dsasroom 
teachers  and  supporting  personnel,  because 
they  have  the  most  direct  contact  with  stu- 
dents and  are  most  directly  responsible  to 
parents  aad  because  they  are  the  most 
likely  to  b4  able  to  design  programs  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  students  in 
their  own  iistricts. 

I  have  long  felt  that  education  is  pri- 
marily a  local  reqransibillty  and  I  am 
pleased  that  this  bill  emphasizes  that 
approach.  As  Secretary  of  Education 
William  Bennett  stated  when  he  I4>- 
peared  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Eciucation: 

It  is  the  States,  not  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  tha^  have  the  authority  to  institute 
education  reforms  advocated  In 
n  reports  like  "A  Nation  at 
Works,  First  Lessons,"  and  the 
Time   for   Results."    Freeing 
grants  for  this  purpose  is  one 
important  ways  in  which  the 
Federal  dovemment  can  help  speed  the 
movementtf or  education  reform. 

Mr.  Prudent,  this  bill  would  require 
that  districts  use  chapter  2  funds  to 
implement  projects  of  educational  im- 
provement with  the  objective  that  suc- 
cessful pn)grams  wHl  be  continued 
with  Stale  and  local  resources.  After  3 
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year*  of  chapter  2  funding,  a  project 
must  aedt  alternative  funding,  except 
under  narrow  circumstances.  This  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  allow  schools  to 
experiment  with  new  programs  to  im- 
prove educational  quality,  but  not  to 
support  general  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  reauthorization  measure  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

By  Mr.  HECHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 

iHOtrra.    Mr.    McClttbs.    Bdr. 

Garm,  Mr.  Matstth AOA.  Mr.  Sn- 

vxas.    Mr.    Murkowski,    Mr. 

NiCKLB,  Mr.  Snois,  and  Mr. 

Hatch): 
S.  1006.  A  bill  enUUed  "The  Geo- 
thermal  Steam  Act  Amendments  of 
1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 


OSOTBlBlfAL  STXAlf  ACT  AimnniXIITS 

•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  promote  the 
emerging  geothermal  energy  Industry 
in  this  country.  The  blU  amends  the 
Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970  to 
allow  companies  that  hold  geothermal 
leases  to  retain  those  leases  where 
temporary  market  conditions  preclude 
powerplant  construction. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  aUow  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  up  to 
three  consecutive  5-year  lease  exten- 
sions if  the  lessee  performs  according 
to  diligence  requirements  specified  by 
the  Secretary. 

Geothermal  energy  development  is 
characterized  by  large  front-end  devel- 
opment costs,  risky  ix)werplant  tech- 
nology, and  diligence  requirements  on 
Federal  leases  that  are  more  stringent 
than  the  equivalent  requirements  for 
oil  and  gas  leases.  The  current  tempo- 
rary glut  in  the  world  energy  market 
and  the  temporary  surplus  in  \3£. 
electrical  power  generating  capadty, 
together  threaten  to  undo  much  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  geothermal 
energy  industry  over  the  last  15  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  very 
unwise  for  us  to  allow  this  to  happen. 
Geothermal  energy  is  renewable,  it  is 
clean,  it  reduces  our  need  for  foreign 
energy  Imports,  and  it  protects  our 
electric  ratepayers  from  "rate  shock" 
because  by  its  very  nature  it  tends  to 
be  added  to  the  rate  base  in  relatively 
small  Increments  of  about  150 
megawatts  or  less. 

The  national  energy  secmlty  study 
which  was  recently  released  by  the  ad- 
ministration points  out  that  geother- 
mal energy  now  contributes  about 
2.000  megawatts  of  electricity  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  this  could 
double  by  1995.  We  have  a  real  oppor- 
tunity through  this  legislation  to 
assist  this  renevrable  energy  industry 
in  meeting  that  goaL 

Last  year's  continuing  resolution  re- 
solved a  major  side  issue  that  has  held 
up  lease  extension  legislatl<»  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  was  the  issue  of 
provl<Ung    protection    for   significant 


geothermal  features  of  our  National 
Park  System.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  conforms  that  landmark 
park  protection  provision  to  a  regula- 
tory system  involving  the  lease  exten- 
sions provided  under  this  same  bill. 
With  this  issue  essentially  resolved,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  act  fa- 
vorably and  soon  on  this  legislation 
that  is  so  important  to  our  renewable 
energy  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senators  Ihoutx.  McClubx. 
Gabh,  Matsuhaga,  STKvxifs,  Murkow- 
ski, NiCKLCS,  Syius,  and  Hatch  be 
listed  as  original  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  complete  text 
of  my  bill,  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act 
Amendments  of  1987,  be  printed  in  the 
Rbxhu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

S.  1006 

Be  it  enacUd  bv  the  Senate  and  Motue  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  ouenMed, 

SicnoH  1.  This  Act  may  \x  known  as  the 
"Oeothemal  Steam  Act  Amendments  of 
1987." 

Sac.  a.  The  following  subsection  is  insert- 
ed at  the  end  of  Section  2  of  the  Oeother- 
mal  Steam  Act  of  1970  as  amended  (30 
UJ8.C.  1001): 

"(f)  "substantial  Investment"  means  ex- 
penditures made  on  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing: drilling  exploratory,  development, 
or  temperature  gradient  wells;  geological, 
geochemical.  or  geophysical  surveys;  envi- 
ronmental studies;  archltectiual  and  engi- 
neering services  procured  in  connection 
with  design  of  generating  facilities;  or  other 
expenditures  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Sac.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Oeothermal  Steam 
Act  of  1970  as  amended  (30  T3&.C.  1005(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (a),  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  f oDowlnr 

"(a)  Oeothennal  leases  shall  be  for  a  pri- 
mary term  of  ten  years.  If  geothermal  steam 
is  produced  or  utilized  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties on  a  lease,  or  under  an  approved  cooper- 
ative or  unit  plan  of  development  or  oper- 
ation, as  governed  by  Section  18  of  this  Act, 
in  which  a  lease  is  included  within  this 
term,  or  any  administrative  extension  there- 
of as  provided  under  subsection  (c).  such 
lease  shall  continue  for  so  long  thereafter  as 
geothermal  steam  is  produced  or  utilized  in 
commercial  quantities,  but  such  continu- 
ation shall  not  exceed  an  additional  forty 
years.". 

Sac.  4.  Subsection  6(c)  of  the  Oeothermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970  as  amended  (30  UJ3.C. 
1005(c))  is  amended  by  renumbering  the 
current  language  as  paragraph  6(cKl).  and 
by  inserting  the  following  as  a  new  para- 
graph 6(cX2): 

"(cX2)  Any  geothermal  lease  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  and  In  effect  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Oeothermal  Steam 
Act  Amendments  of  1987,  shall  be  extended 
for  succesdve  five-year  periods,  but  totaling 
not  more  than  fifteen  years,  if — 

(1)  the  lessee  has  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  detailing  bona  fide  efforts  to 
bring  such  lease  or  approved  cooperative  or 
unit  plan  of  development  into  commercial 
production,  given  tlie  then  current  econm- 
tc  oondltlona;  and  either 


(II)  actual  drilllns  (verattooa.  to  a  depth 
spedtled  by  the  Secretary,  were  '*»'™— ~<»^ 
tffior  to  the  end  of  Its  primaiy  tenn  aad 
prior  to  the  end  of  each  successive  five-year 
extension  period  on  su^  lease  or  on  an- 
other lease  sharing  a  common  geothermal 
resource  and  where  at  least  one  party  has 
an  interest  in  both  Uaaea;  or 

(ill)  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  sub- 
stantial Investment  has  been  made  during 
the  primary  term  and  doting  each  succes 
sive  five-year  extensUm  period  on  wotSci  lease 
or  on  another  lease  »*<*Hwy  a  mnmtnn  geo- 
thermal resource  and  where  at  least  one 
party  has  an  interest  In  both  leaser. 

Sic  5.  SectUm  6  of  the  Oeothennal  Steam 
Act  of  1970  as  amended  (SO  UJB.C.  lOOMd)) 
is  amended  by  striking  subsection  6(d).  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  sutoaectton  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  term  "produced  or  utilised  In 
commercial  quantities"  Includes  the  comple- 
tion of  a  well  capable  of  producing  geother- 
mal steam  in  paying  quantities." 

Sac  6.  Section  18  of  the  Oeotbemial 
Steam  Act  of  1970  as  amended  (30  XSA.C 
1017)  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
new  paragraph  after  the  first  full  para- 
graph of  that  section: 

"Five  years  after  approval  of  any  eoopersr 
tive  or  unit  plan  of  development  or  oper- 
ation, and  every  five  yean  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  review  each  such  plan  and. 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  comment, 
eliminate  from  inclusion  In  such  plan  any 
lease  or  part  of  a  lease  not  regarded  as  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  cooperative  or  unit  op- 
erations under  the  plan:  provided  that  sudi 
elimination  is  based  on  scientific  evidence, 
and  occurs  only  when  it  la  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving and  properly  managing  the  geother- 
mal resource.  Any  lease  or  psit  of  a  lease  so 
eliminated  would  be  eligible  lot  an  extoi- 
slon  under  section  6(c)  of  this  Utle  If  It  sepa- 
rately meets  the  requirements  for  such  an 
extension.". 

Sac.  7.  Section  115  (2Xd)  of  Public  law  99- 
500  is  amended  by  inantlng  the  words  ",  ex- 
tended, or  renewed"  after  the  word 
"issued".* 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1007.  A  bill  to  mable  State*  locat- 
ed on  a  river  or  acquifer  affected  by 
the  siting  of  a  repository  for  high-level 
radioactive  waste  or  spoit  nuclear  fuel 
to  particulate  effectively  in  the  site  se- 
lection, review,  and  v^proval  process 
for  such  repository,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


HUCLBAS  WASTS  FOUCT  ACT  AMBROfKIIT 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
of  1982  [NWPA].  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  allow  certain  States 
which  have  the  potential  to  be  affect- 
ed by  the  siting  of  a  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  repository,  but  in  which  a 
repository  has  not  been  proposed  to  be 
located,  to  participate  in  the  Hepvt- 
ment  of  Energy's  CDOEl  site  selection 
process. 

According  to  current  law.  only  the 
host  States  identified  by  DOE  to  con- 
tain candidate  sites  may  participate  In 
the  site  selection,  review,  and  approval 
process  for  the  waste  repoaitory.  In 
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effect.  NWPA  ^eclflM  that  only  the 
hoat  States  are  digllfle  to  leeetre  the 
fhiaiififal  and  techntnal  •»- 
leceHaiy  for  them  to  worii 
with  DCS  In  ■■iiliig  the  public 
health  and  nf etgr.  euvlwmmentai.  and 
economic  hnpBffia  of  a  repository.  Fur- 
thennore.  the  act  extends  the  power 
of  disapproval  of  the  final  repository 
askctlon  only  to  the  State  in  which 
the  reposltovy  is  to  be  located.  Those 
provWons  have  wraked  tosether  to 
paralyse  the  lecltlmate  intovsts  of 
otigbibtatng  States  which  have  a  right 
to  be  involved  in  the  decisions  which 
wlH  Impact  them. 

I  am  sore  that  many  of  my  col- 
leacues  will  remember  that  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Cramnittee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  when  NWPA 
as  drafted  and  approved  in  the  97th 
Ooocress.  At  that  time.  I  supported 
the  concept  and  the  mechanics  of  the 
act.  even  though  the  bUl  was  consid- 
ered in  the  pressure  pot  of  preadjoum- 
ment.  HowevCT.  recent  actions  by  the 
Department  of  Boagy  have  distorted 
Congress'  original  intent  of  the  act  to 
su^  a  great  extent  that  I  have 
readied  the  conclusion  that  renewed 
effort  must  be  initiated  to  ensure  that 
the  waste  repository  is  placed  in  the 
most  geologically  suitable  location. 

DOE'S  recmt  actions  have  perverted 
the  Intent  of  NWPA  and  have  raised 
the  cnnsnkMisnfias  levels  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  public  with 
regard  to  the  long-term  dangers  associ- 
ated with  high-level  radioactive  waste. 
It  now  is  evident  to  many  individuals 
that  nuclear  contamlnaticm  has  no 
regard  for  State  or  national  borders. 
WhUe  NWPA  as  written  does  provide  a 
framework  to  select  a  repository  site, 
it  does  not  Include  a  provision  that  ac- 
knowledges the  threat  of  oontamina- 
tiCHi  to  rivers,  waterways,  and  under- 
ground aquifers  that  are  contiguous  to 
more  than  one  State,  or  provide  a  pro- 
cedure by  which  a  nonhost  State  that 
may  be  affected  by  the  omtaimination 
of  such  a  body  of  water  may  putid- 
pate  in  the  site  selection  process. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  give  nonhost  States  which  are 
contiguous  to  rivers,  waterways,  or  un- 
doground  aquifers,  the  same  rights 
and  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
site  selection  process  as  the  State  in 
whl^  the  repository  is  proposed  to  be 
located.  While  this  legislation  clearly 
would  give  my  State  of  Oregon  "af- 
fected State"  status,  I  want  to  assure 
my  colleagues  that  this  legislation  is 
not  merely  parodilal  In  nature.  To  the 
contrary,  this  bUl  would  provide  re- 
course for  several  other  States  in  the 
Western  United  States  which  poten- 
tially could  be  affected  by  the  place- 
ment of  a  waste  reposlUwy  at  any  one 
of  the  three  DOE  candidate  sites.  It 
also  would  apply  to  any  number  of 
Bsstem  States  If  DOE  decides  to  begin 
the   site   selecttoi    process    for   the 


repository    as   mandated   by 
NWFIA 

Tli^refore.    this    legislation    would 
apply  to  those  several  States  i^ilch 
are  l4|cated  above  the  Midwest's  great 
Aquifer.   The   Deaf   Smith 

T^  candidate  site  lies  above 
^uge  body  of  water.  If  it  were  to 
le  contaminated,  and  I  am  talk- 
ing la  terms  of  a  time  q>an  of  thou- 
sandaof  years,  many  other  States  be- 
sides Texas  may  have  to  pay  the  price 
for  such  a  catastrophe,  ntm  informa- 
tion taken  from  the  UJ3.  Geological 
Survey's  "National  Water  Survey  of 
1985'"  eight  States  besides  Texas  Ue 
above  portions  of  the  Ogallala.  These 
Statet  are:  Colorado.  Iowa.  Kansas. 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma. 
Soutb  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  It 
should  be  quite  dear  that  these  States 
certalily  have  a  stake  in  the  final  lo- 
catioil  of  the  repository,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  the  process 
by  waich  the  repository  site  is  select- 
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state  of 
selection 


major    interest    in    amending 

stems  from  DOE's  selection  of 
tord  Nuclear  Reservation  In 

id.  WA,  as  one  of  the  three  po- 
tentiitl  sites  for  the  first  waste  reposi- 
tory. As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
the  ^anford  Nuclear  Reservation  lies 
in  cl#8e  proximity  to  the  Columbia 
River,  which  separates  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Consequent- 
ly, the  major  threat  of  environmental 
containlnation  from  the  location  of  a 
repository  at  Hanford  involves  the 
precious  waters  of  the  Columbia  River. 
Although  conclusive  studies  on  ground 
water  movement  underneath  Hsjif ord 
are  not  complete,  it  is  theorized  by 
many  scientists  and  geologists  that 
several  of  the  underground  aquifers 
flow  fci  the  direction  of  the  Columbia 
Riveii  While  it  is  believed  that  the 
ground  water  in  this  area  moves  very 
slowly,  and  perhiuK  would  take  many 
years]  to  travel  the  distance  from  the 
repos^ry  to  the  Columbia,  the  nucle- 
ar ws^  we  will  be  storing  has  a  half - 
life  0^  several  thousand  years.  With 
this  Ml  mind.  I  must  ask  whether  or 
not  it  is  worth  the  risk  to  locate  the 
repoatory  at  Hanford. 

The  Columbia  River  is  Oregon's 
most  important  waterway,  and  the  Na- 
tion's second  largest  river  sjrstem.  The 
wateiB  of  the  Colimibia  and  its  tribu- 
taries are  used  for  a  myriad  of  pur- 
poses including  navigation  and  com- 
irrigation.  farming,  drinking. 
le  generation  of  electricity.  The 
oontatniiuttifni    of    this    great    river 

represent  a  blow  from  which 
Oregon,  and  the  Nation,  never  could 
recover  onnpletely.  The  potential 
hazard  that  the  siting  of  the  reposi- 
tory at  Hanford  represents  for  Oregon 
is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  Co- 
lumbia River  flows  past  communities 
that  comprise  more  than  half  of  Or- 
egon's population.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons, then,  that  I  am  proposing  legida- 


ti<»i  that  would  give  the 
Oregtm  a^  voice  in  the  site 
process.    I 

Finally.  {Mr.  President.  I  want  to  re- 
affirm my|P08ltlon  that  I  fully  siq>p<Ht 
efforts  to  select  an  appromlate  reposi- 
tory site  which  wHl  store  our  Nation's 
high-leveijnuclear  waste.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  inherent  defects  in  the  act  re- 
lating to  nonhost  States,  and  the  way 
in  which  [the  Department  of  Energy 
has  defiled  NWPA's  provisions,  force 
me  to  introduce  this  legislation  which 
would  provide  some  necessary  adjust- 
ments to  the  act.  Ctmsequently.  it  is 
my  hope  that  other  members  of  this 
body  wHl  Itake  the  time  to  assess  the 
impact  tnat  a  waste  repository  may 
have  on  their  states  and  identify  with 
the  merits  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  yM  text  of  my  bill  appear  in 
theRscoB^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  orde^  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

I        a  1007 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Repre*entaHves  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in,  Congreu  ag»enMed,  That  sec- 
tion 116  of  the  Nuclear  Wute  Policy  Act  of 
1982  (Public  Law  97-425),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Participations  of  States  Located  en  an 
Adjacent  Iqver  or  Aaulfer.— For  any  reposi- 
tory for  high-level  radioactive  waste  or 
spent  nuclear  fuel  prc^Kised  to  be  located 
adjacent  td  a  major  river  or  waterway  or 
above  an  vndergound  aquifer,  any  State 
which  lies  ODntlguous  to  such  river  or  water- 
way or  coniiguous  to  such  underground  aq- 
uifer shall,  effective  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  have  all  the  same 
rights  and  opportunities  to  participate  in 
the  site  selection,  review,  and  approval  proc- 
ess established  by  this  Act  as  the  State  in 
which  the  repository  Is  proposed  to  be  locat- 
ed.".* 


ADDrnONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  is 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RibgLe]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  12,  a  bill  to  amend  tltie  38. 
Code,  to  remove  the  ex- 
tte  for  eligibility  for  the 
assistance  programs  for 
the  All-Volunteer  Force; 
ler  purposes. 


United 
piration 
educatioE 
veterans 
and  for  ot 


8.  104 

luest  of  Mr.  Ihoityx,  the 
Senator  from  Minouri 
iTH],  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  lAUTKinnKG].  the 
)m  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
>r  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Smoas].  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  BoscHwnz]  were 
added  as  dosponsors  of  S.  104.  a  bill  to 
recognize 'the  organization  known  as 
the  Nati<mal  Academies  of  Practice. 


a.  a4» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Soiator  from  niinios  [Mr. 
SiMoir]  was  added  as  a  coq>onsor  of  S. 
349.  a  bUl  to  grant  employees  parental 
and  temporary  medical  leave  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  other 
puriMses. 

8.  SS7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brxaux.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
387,  a  bill  to  provide  a  consolidated 
program  of  extended  unemployment 
compensation  which  shall  replace  the 
current  extended  compensation  and 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
programs. 

S.  S«S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsohaoa. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hkbt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  368,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  ban 
the  reimportation  of  drugs  in  the 
United  States,  to  place  restrictions  on 
drug  samples,  to  ban  certain  resales  of 
drugs  purchased  by  hospitals  and 
other  health  care  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  4  BO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  AmcsTROifc. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  DxCoNciNil.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClubb].  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Borbi]. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DuRorBBRCCB],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BobsickI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minourl  [Idr.  Bohd].  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
JoHHSTOK]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  450.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  National  Mining 
Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum. 

8.  4TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MiTCBKLL]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  476,  a  bill  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  development  of  new  or  improved 
programs  to  help  younger  persons 
through  grants  to  the  States  for  com- 
munity planning,  services,  and  train- 
ing*, to  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
an  operating  agency  to  be  dedgnated 
as  the  Administration  on  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families;  and  to  provide 
for  a  White  House  Conference  cm 
Yoimg  Americans. 

8.  BSl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bubdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  583,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  Improved  air  transportation  to 
small  communities,  and  for  other  pur- 


s.  ssa 

At  the  request  of  ISi.  Chahstoh.  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

SmoH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

653.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Admin- 


istration Act  of  1979  with  reqject  to 
the  export  of  goods  and  technology 
subject  to  export  controls  for  national 
security  purposes. 

8.  SBt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  tx^mrwa,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Karhxs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  659.  a  bm  to  establish  agricul- 
tural aid  and  trade  missions  to  assist 
foreign  countries  to  partidpate  in  U.S. 
agricultural  aid  and  trade  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  STS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abmstbohg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hklms]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  673,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  to  help 
ensure  healthful  schools  and  wo^- 
places. 

8.  701 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sncoii,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Staitobd]  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  WncKKR],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  SAMroaD], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leaht].  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iKOUYsl  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  701,  a  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  authorization  for  assist- 
ance for  famine  recovery  and  long- 
term  development  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PaoxmsB.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  ChafieI  was  added  as  a  oo- 
spoDBor  of  8.  708,  a  biU  to  require 
annual  i4>proprlation8  of  funds  to  sup- 
port timber  management  and  resource 
conservation  on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest. 

S.  747 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Holuhgs.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'AmatoI.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [ICr.  Rbio],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Mxlchxr]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  747.  a  bill  to 
establish  a  motor  carrier  administra- 
ti<»i  in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  7S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Crahstoh].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Luqar]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  764.  a  bUl  to 
deny  funds  for  projects  using  products 
or  services  of  foreign  countries  that 
deny  fair  maiket  opportunities. 

S.  TSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Red.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DxCoHcon]  was  added  as  a  co- 
qwnsor  of  S.  780,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 


a.*«i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  JoHHaTOw.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  OidiAuMna 
[Mr.  Bmoh]  was  mmUfwl  as  a  oosponsor 
of  S.  801.  a  bai  to  facilitate  the  nation- 
al distribution  and  utUisatlan  of  ooaL 
asM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoraaMAH.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
809.  a  bill  to  provide  urgently  needed 
assistance  to  protect  and  improve  the 
lives  and  safety  of  the  homele 


8.  BIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dombhici.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bohd],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  818.  a  bill  to  provide 
permanent  authorization  for  White 
House  Conf  ermoes  on  Small  Business. 

8.  SS> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Supsoh.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  coqxmsor  of  S. 
832.  a  biU  to  provide  for  improved  Fed- 
eral fiscal  procedures. 

S.  B3» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johhstoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warhxr]  was  added  as  a  ooqion- 
sor  of  S.  839.  a  bill  to  authorise  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  enter  into  in- 
centive agreements  with  certain  States 
and  affected  Indian  tribes  conooning 
the  storage  and  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  nudear 
fuel,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  BSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Duxehbercke. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsuhaga].  and  the  Senator 
fnnn  Florida  [Mr.  CbumaI  were  added 
as  coqxmsors  of  S.  880.  a  bill  entitled 
the  "Superconductivity  Competition 
Act  of  1987." 

8.00S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClurz.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Orasslet].  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Staivord]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  902.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  and  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  extend 
to  1993  the  eligibility  of  certain  school 
districts  to  recdve  alternative  forms  of 
assistance  for  school  limch  programs 
and  to  amend  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981,  the  Child  Nutritim 
Amendments  of  1986.  and  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
moits  of  1986  to  extend  to  1993  the 
naticmal  donated  commodity  process- 
ing program. 

8.018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Aikansas 
[Mr.  Prt<hi].  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Sfecxbb]  were 
added  as  co9onsors  of  S.  913.  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936  to  permit  the  prepayment  of  Fed- 
vnX  financing  bank  loans  made  to 
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rural  eleetrifleatlon  and  tcOephone  sys- 
tems, and  f  w  other  purposes. 


.TE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU-       (C)  moiIng 
•N  46— RELATIVE  TO  REPRE-    government. 


^.^  nlMntlniiM  #  i#  all 
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Khan  n«  all  «»ntva1 


Still  refuses  to  permit  elections  of  the 
majority  of  the  representative  seats  in 
the  Kovemment— only  8  oercent  of  the 


foreign  ooontry  for  suidi  agricnltural  com- 
modity, or 
(3)  establish  an  import  llcwising  system 


should  consider  setting  up  mirror 
image  restrictloos  on  f!»»»»<«y"  wheat 
exoorts  to  the  United  States. 
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rani  electrUleatlon  and  tdephone  sys- 
toias,  and  for  other  inupoMB. 
■•••1 
At  tlM  request  of  Mr.  Hnm,  the 
naiBM  of  the  Benator  from  New  Jersey 
Ofr.  Bbaiut],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
1rT~**  Oir.  ParoBl.  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BxnaHoc],  the  Sen- 
ior from  MaJne  [Mr.  CohshI.  the 
Bmatnr  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mbl- 
CBB].  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
OijDni].  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont CMr.  SzAVPOBB]  were  added  as 
wmwnf™*  of  S.  961,  a  bill  to  amend 
tttte  ZVm  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act 
to  allow  medicare  ooverace  for  home 
health  serviceB  jirovided  on  a  daOy 


IS 


At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Pwiwwa.  the 
names  of  the  Senatm  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  DOLBl.  the  QeoMUx  from  ^KHscon- 
ain  [Mr.  Kasibi].  the  Senator  from 
New  Modoo  [Mr.  Domincx].  and  the 
Bmator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pktor] 
were  added  as  eoqwnsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Res(dutlom  15,  a  Joint  resolution 
itrsifnatinf  the  month  of  November 
1967  as  "National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Mmtta." 

■BiAn  jonr  wMaoLanom  ■> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
flfnatr  Jcrint  Resolution  83.  a  joint  res- 
olution designing  the  week  of  April 
19,  1987,  through  April  25.  1987.  as 
"National  Minority  Cancer  Awareness 
We^." 

tuiATS  jonn  ■SKH.xrnoM  n 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rimx.  the 
namea  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MnamuJ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
slMdmtl  Ofr.  Cocmuii]  were  added  as 
oo9onaon  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
87,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  No- 
vember 17, 1967,  as  "National  Commu- 
nity Education  Day." 


kiK  joun  muoLonom  los 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbahstoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senatcnr  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MwraiiBAUii]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  we^ 
beginning  April  11,  1987,  as  "National 
Community  Development  Week." 
■BU1S  loan  uaacaxmam  iot 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  coqDonsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  107,  a  Joint 
resolutitm  to  rteslgnatie  April  1987,  as 
"Fair  Housing  Month." 


Lunoii  !•• 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCldbb.  the 
namea  of  the  Senatw  from  Aladui 
[Mr.  MuuEowsKi],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Orasslkt],  and  the  Soiator 
from  KentuAy  [Mr.  McCoMimx] 
were  added  as  conjonsors  of  Smate 
Reaolutkm  185,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  reguding 
the  Importance  of  protecting  Farm 
Credit  System  borrower  stodi  and  allo- 
cated equities  and  moviding  the  op- 
portunity for  reasonable  interest  rates. 


.TE  coNCURRiarr  resolu- 

N  46— RELATIVE  TO  REPRE- 
ATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  FO- 
CAL   PARTIES.    AND    FREE- 
M      OF      EXPRESSION       ON 
AN 

KENNEDY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Lkvih)  submitted  the 

, concurrent  resolution;  which 

was  ^erred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eignl  Relations: 

8.  Com.  Rn.  46 
lereas  sUbOlty  and  peace  prevmll  on  the 
of  Taiwan  and  In  the  Western  Pacific 

lereas     prosperity     and     educational 
procteas  on  the  Island  of  Taiwan  have  cre- 
ated! conditions    in   which    a   democratic 
syst^  of  goremment  can  thrive: 
Whereas  the  people  on  Taiwan.  In  both 
and  local  elections,  have  shown 
Ives  fully  capable  of  participating  in 
a  deaiocratic  poliUcal  process; 

^ereas,  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
seats  in  the  central  leglslatitfe  and  central 
electoral  college  are  filled  through  periodic 
elecvons.  with  the  vast  majority  of  seats 
still  {being  held  by  individuals  who  took 
office  In  the  late  1940*8; 

Wkereas.  on  October  7,  1986,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Taiwan.  Chiang  Ching-kuo,  an- 
nounced that  the  Kuomintang  regime  in- 
tended to  end  the  38  year  old  state  of  mar- 
and  to  lift  the  ban  on  the  creation 
'  political  parties; 

,  the  Ku«Mnintang  regime  has  also 
I  desire  over  the  next  few  years  to 
more  representative  Taiwan's  central 
representative  bodies,  to  broaden  decision- 
making   powers    within    the    Kuomintang 
to  enhance  the  rule  of  law.  and  to  in- 
'.  the  powers  of  local-level  government; 
on   September   28.    1986,   the 
opposition     on    Taiwan     an- 
the  formation  of  the  Donocratic 
vePartr, 

an  acceleration  of  recent 
toward  full  democracy  in  Taiwan, 
full  respect  for  human  rights  will 
tien  the  ties  between  the  American 
he  and  the  people  of  Taiwan; 
jtereas.  the  iweservatlon  and  enhanoe- 
of  human  rights  of  all  the  people  on 
Taiitsn  are  objectives  of  the  United  States; 
Whereas  section  806  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorisation  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1986 
and  1987,  states  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  "one  important  element  of  a  peaceful 
futive  for  Taiwan  is  greater  participation  in 
the  political  process  by  all  the  people  on 
Tail  an"  and  that  "accordingly,  the  United 
Stat »  should  encourage  tix  authorities  on 
Tail  «n  to  work  vigorously  toward  this  end": 
Non ,  therefore,  be  it 

Rt  waived  by  Ou  Senate  (Uie  House  of  Rep- 
rete  itatlveM  concurring).  That— 

(1  the  United  States  Congress  commends 
tlie  uithorities  on  Taiwan,  the  Democratic 
Proneastve  Party,  and  the  pe<vle  of  the 
isla]  d  for  the  recent  progress  in  building  a 
fraB  lework  for  full  democracy  in  Taiwan; 

(2  it  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
aut]  Kvltles  on  Taiwan  should  continue  and 
aoc«  lerate  i»ogress  toward  a  fully  democrat- 
ic s;  stem  of  government,  in  particular  by— 
(/ )  moving  expeditiously  to  end  the  state 
and  restrictions  of  martial  law  and  to  lift 
the  Imu  on  new  political  parties; 

(fl)  endtng  censorship  and  guaranteeing 
fre^lom  of  speech,  expression,  and  assem- 
blr.  and 


ApHl  9, 1987 
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(C)  mowng  toward  a  full  representative 
government,  including  the  free  and  fair 
eleetlims  <}f  all  members  of  all  central  repre- 
sentatives ibodies. 

Y.  Bfr.  President,  I  rise 
along  with  my  colleagues 
lode  Island  \Mx.  PbxI  and 
[Mr.  Icvih].  a  concurrent 
resolutic^  concerning  democracy  in 
Taiwan.  \  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  important  resolution  quickly  and 
overwhekningly. 

By  hard  woi^  and  Ingenuity,  the 
people  of  Taiwan  have  created  a  pros- 
perous society  and  an  able  body  of 
leaders.  With  one  of  the  strongest 
economies  in  Asia.  Taiwan  Is  the  envy 
of  the  developing  world.  But  political 
lent  on  the  island  has  lagged 
^d  Taiwan's  economic  success, 
lost  four  decades,  the  ruling 
Taiwan,  the  Kuomintang, 
the  people  of  Taiwan  the 
tht  to  a  fully  democratic 
system  of  government.  It  has  used  a 
continuous  state  of  martial  law  to 
deny  constitutionally  guaranteed  civil 
liberties,  to  suppress  independent  or- 
ganizaticfns  and  restrain  the  peaceful 
expression  of  dissent. 

The  aging  KMT  leadership,  which 
fled  the  mainland  in  1940,  continues  to 
deny  deiiocracy  and  to  shut  out  par- 
ticlpatio|i  by  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
ly  8  percent  of  the  members 
itral  government  are  elected 
>ple  and  the  vast  majority  of 
lership  is  a  carryover  from 
mainland  China  nearly  40  years  ago: 
their  average  age  is  80  and  when  va- 
cancies occur,  their  positions  remain 
empty  or  are  filled  by  i4>pointment. 

Last  fall,  several  encouraging  devel- 
opments occurred  within  both  the 
ruling  p^y  and  the  democratic  oppo- 
sition. ^  October  7.  1986.  the  Presi- 
dent of  'Taiwan,  Chiang  Ching-kuo,  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  lift  the  state 
of  martial  law  which  has  prevailed  on 
Taiwan  fince  the  leadership  fled  main- 
land CUna  In  1949.  That  announce- 
ment w»s  a  welcome  signal  that  the 
KMT  leadership  may  at  last  be  willing 
to  bring  {democracy  to  Taiwan. 

itely.  President  Chiang  has 
through  with  that  stated 
and  we  hear  a  number  of  re- 
ports that  the  government  may  main- 
tain th^  restrictions  of  martial  law 
under  a  I  new  National  Security  Act.  I 
urge  the  authorities  in  Taiwan  to  lift 
martial  law— now,  in  name  and  in 
spirit. 

Last  September,  the  democratic  op- 
position! on  Taiwan  formed  the  Demo- 
cratic I>rogressive  Party— despite  a 
formal  ^vemment  ban  against  the 
formation  of  new  political  parties.  And 
in  its  first  test  before  the  electorate, 
the  DPP  did  extremely  well,  gaining 
22  percent  of  the  vote  and  12  seats  In 
the  Legldative  Yuan  and  19  percent  of 
the  vot^  and  11  seats  in  the  National 
Assembly.  However,  the  government 


lation. 
of  the 
by  the ; 
the  le 


Unfoi 
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still  refuses  to  permit  elections  of  the 
majority  of  the  representative  seats  In 
the  govemment^^mly  8  percent  of  the 
members  of  the  central  legislative 
bodies  are  elected  by  the  people. 

This  resolution  commends  the  au- 
thorities on  Taiwan,  the  Democratic 
Progressive  Party  and  the  people  of 
Taiwan  for  these  important  steps 
toward  democracy  and  urges  a  con- 
tinuation and  acceleration  of  that 
process.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider its  text  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  accept  this  resolution. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  187— TO 
REFER  THE  BILL  S.  966  TO  THE 
COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
EvAHS)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; wtilch  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

8.  Rks.  187 
Retolved,  That  the  bill  S.  966.  for  the 
reUef  of  Frederick  Paul  of  SeatUe,  Washing- 
ton, now  pending  in  the  Senate  Is  hereby  re- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Claims  Court, 
and  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  shall  proceed  with  the  same  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code:  said  court  shall  file  its  report  within 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  Mr.  Paul's  petition  in  said  court  giving 
such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law 
therein  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable, 
against  the  United  States,  and  the  amount, 
if  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from  the 
United  States  to  the  claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  188— RE- 
GARDING RECIPROCAL  TRADE 
IN  AGRICULTURAL  COMMOD- 
ITIES 

Mr.  BAUCUS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Rks.  188 

Whereas  Canada  prohibits  all  imports  of 
wheat  from  the  United  States  through  use 
of  a  very  restrictive  import  licensing  system; 

Whereas  Canada  exports  15,000.000  bush- 
els of  wheat  per  year  to  the  United  States: 

Whereas  such  exports  of  Canada  under- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  United  States 
farm  program: 

Whereas  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  Is  a 
noncommercial,  market  distorting  trade  mo- 
nopoly; and 

Whereas  United  States  farmers  should 
always  be  granted  reciprocal  access  to  for- 
eign markets:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that,  if  any  foreign  country  uses 
import  Uoenaes  to  restrict,  or  effectively 
prohibit,  the  importation  of  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  into  the  foreign 
country  and  such  or  itmllar  agricultural 
commodities  of  the  foreign  country  are  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  tree  of  such 
restrictioas,  the  President  should— 

(1)  give  priority  in  all  trade  negotiations 
with  the  fordgn  country  to  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  reciprocal  market  access  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  the 


foreign  country  for  such  agricultural  com- 
modity, or 

(2)  establish  an  import  licenaing  system 
for  such  or  aimllar  agricultural  commodities 
under  section  22  of  the  Agrtcultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  that  mirrors  the  import  licensing 
system  of  the  foreign  country  for  such  agri- 
culttiral  commodity. 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  offer  a  resolution  that  directs  the 
administration  to  seek  strict  reciproci- 
ty in  our  agricultiural  trading  relation- 
ships. 

Our  agricultural  trade  surplus  has 
shrunk  from  almost  $27  billion  to  $5.4 
billion  in  the  last  6  years. 

The  U.S.  market  share  In  world  agri- 
cultural export  markets  has  also  been 
shrinking  n4>idly. 

With  U.S.  fanners  dependent  on 
export  sales  for  one-third  of  their 
income,  it  is  fair  to  ctiaracterize  this 
trade  slimip  as  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  the  farm  crisis. 

It  would  be  oversimplifying  the  situ- 
ation to  blame  the  agricultural  trade 
problem  on  any  single  factor. 

But.  at  a  time  when  we  are  experi- 
encing such  severe  trade  difficulties, 
we  must  aggressively  seek  market 
access  for  our  agricultural  products. 

There  is,  however,  a  particularly 
galling  example  where  the  United 
States  is  no"  granted  equitable  market 
access. 

That  example  is  the  wheat  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Canada  blocks  all  imports  of  U.S. 
wheat  by  using  a  restrictive  import  li- 
censing scheme. 

At  the  same  time.  Canada  exports  15 
million  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  United 
States  every  year. 

Clearly,  with  more  than  1  billion 
bushels  of  wheat  in  storage,  the 
United  States  needs  no  wheat  imports. 

Exports  of  wheat  from  Canada  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  the  U.S.  farm 
program  by  lowering  the  domestic 
price  of  wheat  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  wheat  forfeited  Into  Gov- 
ernment storage. 

Imports  of  Canadian  wheat  are  eq;>e- 
cially  frustrating  because  Camula 
dumps  wheat  on  the  UJS.  market,  in- 
stead of  selling  at  a  fair  commercial 
price. 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board,  the 
state-controlled  monopoly  that  buys 
all  the  wheat  grown  in  Canada,  sells 
wheat  to  Canadian  consumers  at  $7 
perbusheL 

But  the  Wheat  Board  exports  wheat 
to  the  United  States  at  less  than  $3 
per  busheL 

This  Is  a  classic  example  of  dumping. 

We  should  seek  strict  redproeal 
access  to  all  foreign  markets  for  U.S. 
farmers. 

UJ3.  fanners  would  love  to  be  able  to 
sell  wheat  in  the  Canadian  market  for 
$7  per  busheL 

If  the  Canadian  Government  is  un- 
willing to  grant  sutdi  reciprocal  access. 
I    believe    that    the    administration 


should  consider  setting  up  mirror 
image  restrictioDs  on  Canadian  irtieat 
expcnts  to  the  United  States. 

I  originally  planned  to  introdooe  leg- 
islation that  would  "'n'Mlfit'f  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mirTor  Image  n<*«i«itig 
system  to  control  Canadian  wheat  im- 
ports. 

I  decided  to  pursue  this  resolution 
instead  in  order  to  give  f^"*****  and 
the  administration  some  flexfldlity  in 
addressing  this  matter. 

But.  if  this  resolution  is  not  suffi- 
dait  to  malce  the  wHl  of  Congress 
known,  stronger  stq^s  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

U.S.  farmers  deserve  reciprocal 
access  to  foreign  mai^ets. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port efforts  aimed  at  this  goal.« 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  189— COM- 
MENDING  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COAST  GUARD  FOR  ITS 
REXaSNT  HEROIC  RESCUE  OF  37 
SOVIET  CREW  MEMBERS 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Adams)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar by  unanimous  consent: 
S.Rb.189 

Whereas,  on  March  14  (rf  tiiis  year  at  8:30 
ajn.  the  Coast  Ouard  station  at  Gape  May, 
New  Jersey  received  a  distress  signal  from 
the  Soviet  freighter  Komsomolets: 

Whereas,  the  engines  of  the  482  foot 
Soviet  ship  had  ceased  and  the  vessel  was 
210  miles  off  the  Eastern  coast,  barely  with- 
standing 20  foot  waves,  50  mUe  an  hour 
winds  and  listing  at  40  degrees: 

Whereas,  the  dlstiiss  signals  were  relayed 
to  the  Otis  Air  National  Guard  Base  on 
Cape  Cod  In  Massachusetts  and  three  H-3F 
helicopters  were  immediately  dispatched; 

Whereas,  helicopter  pilot,  lieutenant 
Keith  Comber  reached  the  stricken  vessel  at 
9:40  ajn,  lowered  a  basket  and  began  to 
rescue  15  of  the  37  Soviet  Crew  members. 
iTiriiiinng  three  women  and  an  infant: 

Whereas,  the  second  and  third  helicopters 
piloted  by  Ueutenant  Commander  Oarry 
Poll  and  Captain  Richard  Hardy  arrived  at 
the  listing  freighter  soon  after,  and  with  the 
help  of  Coast  Ouard  survival  specialists, 
transferred  the  rrmalning  crew  from  the 
toppling  deck  of  the  ship  to  their  two 
moving  helicopters: 

Whereas,  under  extreme  time  pressure 
due  to  limited  fuel  capacity  and  adverse 
weather  conditions,  the  Ouardnnen  were 
■uooeasful  in  ensuring  that  aU  of  the  37 
Soviet  crew  members  were  delivered  safety 
to  the  Atlantic  City  Intonatlonal  Airport, 
and  later  the  Soviet  compound  in  Washing- 
ton. DC;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  the  tradition  of  the 
UJB.  Coast  Ouard  to  respond  to  those  in  dis- 
tiess  no  matter  what  thdr  nationality,  and 
often  at  rtak  to  the  guardttnen  and  women 
themsdves:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

RemAved.  Tliat  the  United  States  Coast 
Ouard  is  -nrtaKmiw*A»A  for  its  courage  and 
aUn  in  rwpondlng  to  a  dangerous  and  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  lives  of  37  RuHtan  crew 
■ii^iitiaiM  and  tn  doing  so  not  only  demon- 
stiated  the  high  level  of  skill  and  profes- 
sionalism of  the  United  States  Coast  Ouard 
but  its  heroic  action  also  clearly  reflects  a 
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•  Ifr.  KBtRT.  Mr.  PTMldent.  many 
BHty  reoBll  an  Incident  a  few  weeks  ago 
In  wtaldi  a  Sofviet  frdchter  traveling 
from  Nova  SooUa  to  Coba  teoke  down 
SOO  rnOei  off  of  our  eaitem  coast  The 
VA  Coast  Gaaid  was  eaUed  into 
tliey  executed  a  heroic 
about  which  evwy  citi- 
1  ttarooi^ioat  our  country  should  be 
_'  pvood* 

Gta  muth  14  at  8:M  ajn..  the  Coast 
Guard  received  a  distreai  can  from  the 
ITiisslsn  vessel  Jromsomolete.  Three 
H-SP  bdlcwterB  were  tanmedlately 
'ffTTT^**'*'*  from  the  Otis  National 
Guard  Base  on  Cape  Cod.  to  aid  the 
Urttnc  f>«*p  p«**H»«g  BO-mlle-an-hour 
wtaMk  and  waves  up  to  M  feet  high  the 
pOots  of  the  three  heUccvters  and 
their  teams  of  survival  qpedallsts, 
ptoAed  an  S7  members  of  the  crew  off 
of  the  irasrl  and  carried  them  to 
safety. 

The  Guardsmen  displayed  extraordi- 
nary ddn  »"«*  predskm  during  this 
dramatic  rescue  mirnkw  Thbrty-eeren 
Uvea  were  at  stake;  and  the  VB.  team 
was  faced  with  limited  fuel,  adverse 
weather  oondltlans.  and  a  vessel  that 
was  soon  to  be  taken  hostage  by  the 
sea  Itself.  Under  intense  pressure.  Mr. 
rresldent.  the  Guardsmen  conducted 
themsdves  In  an  admirable  and  coura- 
geous i»«m»»*r  irtildi  I  believe  should 
be  applauded  by  the  n.8.  Congress. 

It  Is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Presidait. 
that  I  send  the  following  resOIutkm  to 
the  desk  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  cooamending  the  UJB.  Coast 
Guard  tor  their  heit^  and  successful 
rescue  etf<nts.« 


Mr.  jBTBD  (and  Mr.  Dole)  to  the  bill 
HJ%1 658,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  pace  52  of  the  pendtns  amendment 
■trUce  out  Mctkm  631  and  tnaert  in  lieu 
ttmtlof  tbe  f (dIowlDs: 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


URGENT  REUEP  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  102 

(Ordered  to  Me  cm  the  table.) 
Mr.  UBVIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  90  (In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute)  laopoeed  by  Mr.  Btbd 
(and  Mr.  Don)  to  the  bin  (HJl.  558) 
to  provide  urgently  needed  asst8t.anff 
to  protect  and  imjnove  the  lives  and 
safety  of  the  homeless,  with  special 
— "r******  on  elderly  persons,  handi- 
capped persons,  and  families  with  chil- 
dtcn;  as  f (dlows: 

On  pase  S4.  line  32  tanert  the  foUowtns 
after  'Hndtvlduato":  ".  inehidinc  mobOe 
health  vana." 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  103 

(Ordered  to  lie  OP  the  table.) 

Mr.      KENNEDY      submitted      an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  amendment  No.  90  (In  the 

nature  of  a  substitute)  proposed  by 


In  the 
through 
followlns: 


paovmoNor 

DOMTmCALS  DNDIB  TUB  AlCOBOL, 
MHIG  AB08B,  AND  mNTAL  HBALTB 

(a)i  lacaunD  Authouzatiom  or  Amto- 
FUAtKun.— Section  1911  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Serrloe  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$576,000,000"  and  inaerting  In  lieu 
tberaof  "$596,000,000". 
(b)|  Usi  or  AMonrts  roa  HoMKLns  Una- 
Who  Amm  SmsxAinx  Abusibb.— Seo- 
L916(c)  of  audi  Act  is  amended— 
I  by  insaUng  after  paiagrai>h  (15)  the 

:  new  paragraph: 
I)  The  State  agrees— 
I)  to  use,  for  the  itroviakm  of  preren- 
tim.  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  services 
for  homeleas  individuals  who  are  alcoholics, 
alcobol  abusers,  or  drug  abusers,  an  amount 
(frosa  the  amount  allotted  to  the  State 
und*  section  1013  for  fiscal  year  1987)  that 
is  not  less  than  the  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  allotted  amount  as  the 
amcAnt  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
total  amount  appropriated  under  section 
1911  for  such  fiscal  year  minus  $509J00,000 
bear*  to  such  total  i«)propriated  amount; 
andj 

"(4)  that  the  servicea  described  in  sub- 
parafrwh  (A)  wiU  be  provided  by  alcohol 
abua^  and  drug  abuse  treatment  programs."; 
and 
(2l|by  Inserting  after  the  last  sentence  the 
new  sentooce:  "Por  purposes  of 
(16).  the  term  'homeleas  individ- 
ual'has  the  same  meaning  as  In  section  S  of 
the  vrsmt  Rdlef  for  the  Homeless  Act". 

(cy  KzcimoH  TO  Rbtuciioh  oh  ibk  Pao- 
visiO>  OF  iKPATmiT  Stavicis.— Section 
1915(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  fnd  thereof  the  following  new  sentoice: 
"Pa^tgraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  services 
provided  under  section  1916(c)16).". 


AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
104  THROUGH  111 


ered  to  Ue  on  the  table.) 
HUMPHREY  submitted  eight 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  90  (in  the 
natfffe  of  a  substitute)  proposed  by 
Mr.i  Btbd  (and  Mr.  Dole)  to  the  biU 
HJi.  558,  supn^  as  f oUows: 
AioamiBBT  No.  104 
the  end  of  the  pending  question  add 
following  new  section: 

.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  take  effect  untO  the  rates  of  pay  for  aU 
and  positions  which  were  increased 
it  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  relattog  to  rates  of  pay  for  offices 
andipoaitlons  within  the  purview  of  section 
225<|r)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  as 
tndtided  (pursuant  to  section  22S(h)  of  such 
Act}  in  the  budget  transmitted  to  Caagnn 
fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30. 
t  reduced  to  the  rate  of  pay  for  each 
office  and  position  which  was  in  effect 
such  recommendations  became  eff  ec- 
wlth  the  excqrtkm  of  any  judge  or  lus- 
ijappointed  pursuant  to  Article  m  of  the 
Ion  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


.arei 


Apnl  9, 1987 

Mo.  105 
[ig  question  strike  lines  2 


ApHl  9, 1987 
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and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 


rrhe 


not  take 
of  pay  f  ( 
were 


provtatons  of  this  Act  shall 

:ect  unta  one  day  after  the  rates 

offices  and  positions  which 

pursuant  to  the  reoommen- 

Presldent  relating  to  rates  of 

and  positions  within  the  pur- 

22S(f)  of  the  Federal  Salary 

included  (pursuant  to  sectkm 

Act)  in  the  budget  tranamlt- 

f or  the  fiseal  year  ending  on 

,  1988,  are  reduced  to  the  rate 

each  sudA  otfloe  and  poaitton 

In  effect  bef  ate  such  recommen- 

etf  ectlve,  with  the  exception 

or  Justice  appointed  pursuant 

of  the  Constitution  of  the 

of  America. 

AimDiiiin  No.  106 
At  the  end  of  the  pending  question  add 


pay  for  o) 
view  of 
Act  of  II 
22S(h>of 
ted  to 
Sept 

of  pay  f( 
whkdi 
datlons 
of  any 
to  Artldi 
United 


the  f oUov 

Sk. 
not  take  > 
offices 
pursuant 
Presidrntj: 
and 
225(f)  of 
included! 
Act)  in 
for  the 
1988,  are  1 
such  of 
before  I 
Uve,  with] 
tice  appolj 
Constltut 
lea. 


new  section: 
provlstoDs  of  this  Act  shall 
!ect  untfl  the  rates  of  pay  for  all 
positions  which  were  Increased 
)  the  recommendations  of  the 
to  rates  of  pay  for  offices 
within  the  purview  of  section 
Federsl  Salary  Act  of  1967,  as 
lursuant  to  section  225(h)  of  such 
budget  transmitted  to  Congress 
year  ending  on  September  30. 
to  the  rate  of  pay  for  each 
position  which  was  in  effect 
recommendations  became  eff  ec- 
exon>tlon  of  any  Judge  or  Jus- 


ited 


pursuant  to  Article  m  of  the 
of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


I    AmmmawT  No.  107 
In  the  liendlng  question,  in  subsection  (b), 
strike  o^  "first  day"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thoeof  the  following:  "second  day". 


No.  108 

At  the  bid  of  amendment  number  90  add 
the  f ollo«u  new  section: 

Sk.  .  The  provisi<»is  of  this  Act  shall  not 
take  effect  until  the  rates  of  pay  for  all  of- 
fices and  positions  which  were  increased 
pursuant  i  to  the  recunmendations  of  the 
PrealdenQ  relating  to  rates  of  pay  for  offices 
and  positions  within  the  purview  of  section 
225<f}  oflhe  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  as 
indiided  (pursuant  to  section  225(b)  of  such 
Act)  in  tie  budget  transmitted  to  Congress 
for  the  fBcal  year  ending  on  September  30, 
1988.  are  reduced  to  the  rate  of  pay  for  each 
such  office  and  position  which  was  In  effect 
before  suui  recommendations  became  effec- 
tive, with  the  excq^on  of  any  Judge  or  jus- 
tice aivomted  pursuant  to  Article  in  of  the 
Constitu^on  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 


AmnniBiT  No.  100 


pending  amendment  strike  lines  3 
11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 


In  the 
through 
followinte 

Sec.  .  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
take  effect  until  <me  day  after  the  ratea  of 
pay  for  i  U  offices  and  positions  which  were 
inereasedpursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  I^nldent  relating  to  rates  of  pay  tat 
offices  sad  positions  within  the  purview  of 
section  a  U(f)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967,  as  i  aduded  (pursuant  to  section  225(h) 
of  such  Act)  in  the  budget  transmitted  to 


Congress  for  the  ftaoal  year  ending  on  Sep- 
tember SO.  1988.  are  reduced  to  the  rate  of 
pay  for  each  such  office  and  position  which 
was  In  effect  before  such  reoommendatfams 
*««''«™*  effective,  with  the  exception  of  any 
Judge  or  Justice  appotntad  pursuant  to  Artl- 
de  m  of  the  Coiwtttutlon  of  the  United 
Statea  of  America. 

AmaiamiT  No.  110 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sac  .  Ttub  provisions  of  thle  Act  shall  not 
take  effect  until  the  rates  of  pay  for  aU  of- 
fices and  positians  which  were  increased 
pumiant  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  rdating  to  rates  of  pay  for  offices 
and  poattimis  within  the  purview  of  section 
225(f)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  as 
included  (pursuant  to  section  22S(h)  of  such 
Act)  In  the  budget  transmitted  to  Congress 
tat  the  fiscal  year  aiding  <m  September  30. 
1988,  are  reduced  to  the  rate  of  pay  for  each 
such  attiet  and  position  which  was  in  effect 
before  such  rwommmdatlons  became  effec- 
tive, with  the  exception  of  any  Judge  or  Jus- 
tice appointed  pursuant  to  Article  in  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

AMKMIUmiT  No.  Ill 
In  the  pending  amendment,  in  subsection 
(b),  strike  out  "first  day"  and  bwert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  followlnr  "second  day". 


ADAMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  112 

(Ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  ADAMS  sulmiitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proi>osed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  90  (in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute)  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Btbd  (and  Mr.  Dole)  to  the  biU  HJI. 
568,  supra;  as  f oUows: 
On  page  46,  line  7,  Insert  the  following: 
"Ncme  of  the  funds  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act,  may  be  q>ent  unless 
the  provision  of  ease  management  under 
this  subsection  also  includes  the  provision. 
In  the  case  of  a  homeleas  Individual  receiv- 
ing aid  under  title  ZVI  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  of  representative  payee  services.  In 
accordance  with  section  1631(aK2)  of  sudi 
Act.  If  the  public  or  private  entity  carrying 
out  the  project  imder  this  section  is  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  to  provide  such  rep- 
resentative payee  services.". 


more  effective  efforts.  Is  expected  to  become 
dramatically  worse,  endaiwering  the  lives 
and  safety  of  the  homeleas; 

(3)  the  cauaes  of  hcmelessness  are  many 
and  complex,  and  homeless  tndtviduala  have 
diverse  needs; 

(4)  there  is  no  single,  simple  solutiim  to 
the  problem  of  homelessnesB  because  of  the 
different  subpopulattons  of  the  homelesB, 
the  different  canaea  of  and  reasons  for 
hondessneas,  and  the  different  needs  of 
homdess  individuals; 

(5)  due  to  the  record  Increaae  in  homelesB- 
neas,  Statea,  unite  of  local  government,  and 
private  voluntary  organiations  have  been 
unable  to  meet  the  basic  human  needs  of  all 
the  homeleBs  snd.  In  the  aheence  of  greater 
Federal  assistance,  will  be  unable  to  protect 
the  Uvea  and  safety  of  all  the  homeleas  In 
need  of  aaslstanoe;  and 

(6)  the  Federal  government  has  a  reqxm- 
sibOlty  and  an  ^'^'^♦^"g  capacity  to  fulfill  a 
more  effective  and  rrsawnslhle  rede  to  meet 
the  basic  human  needs  and  to  engender  re- 
meet  for  the  human  dignity  of  the  home- 

(b)  Pdifosb.- It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act- 

(1)  to  establish  an  Interagency  Counefl  on 
the  Homeleas; 

(3)  to  use  public  resources  and  programs 
in  a  more  cuunllitatart  manner  to  meet  the 
critically  urgent  needs  of  the  homeless  of 
the  Nation;  and 

(3)  to  provide  funds  for  programs  to  assist 
the  homelwa 
SBC  >.  DEnNnHms. 


iHBivisoAL.— As  used  in  this 
"homeless  Individual"  shall 


DOLE  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  113 
AND  114 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  pnqjoeed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  90  (in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute)  proposed  by  Mr.  Btbd 
(and  Mr.  Dole)  to  the  bm  HJI.  558, 
su4?ra;  as  f onows: 

Amsimasi  No.  113 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, Insert  the  following: 
aacnoN  I.  SHORT  mix. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urgent 
Rdlef  for  the  Homeless  Act". 

8BC  1  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  FnmiMia.- The  Omgress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  Nation  faoea  an  Immediate  and  un- 
precedented crisis  due  to  the  \»tt  of  shelter 
for  a  growing  number  of  individuals  sad 
famlUea  with  diOdren; 

(3)  the  problem  of  homelessness  has 
become  more  severe  and.  in  the  abaence  of 


(a)  HoMi 
Act,  the  term 
include— 

(1)  an  individual  who  la^s  a  fixed,  regu- 
lar, and  adequate  nlsAittime  residence;  and 

(2)  an  individual  irtw  has  a  primary  ni^t- 
tlme  realdenoe  that  is— 

(A)  a  supervised  publicly  or  privately  oper- 
ated shelter  designed  to  provide  temporary 
living  accommodations  (induding  welfare 
hotels,  congregate  aheltoa,  and  transitional 
housing  tat  the  """"t^ny  ill); 

(B)  an  institution  that  provides  a  tempo- 
rary residence  for  Individuals  Intended  to  be 
institutionalised:  or 

(C)  a  putdlc  or  private  place  not  designed 
for,  or  ordinarily  used  as,  a  regular  sleeping 
socommodatian  l<x  human  betnga. 

(b)  ExcLusioii.- As  used  in  this  Act,  the 
term  "homeless  Individual"  doea  not  include 
any  individual  imprisoned  or  otiierwise  de- 
tained pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Oongreas  at  a 
State  law. 

TTIU  I— DTTTOAOENCY  (X)UNCIL  ON 
TSBHOMEUSSS 


in. 

nils  tttte  may  be  dted  as  the  "Interagen- 
cy Council  on  the  Homeless  Act". 

BBC  ISL  UTABUgHllBlfT. 

There    Is    estahliahed    the    Interagency 
Counefl  on  the  Homeless. 
SEC  m  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  Mxmbbm.— The  CouncO  shaU  be  com- 
posed of— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Oommeroe: 

(3)  the  Secretary  (rf  Defense; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Mucation; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Energy; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 

(7)  the  Secretary  of  Hotwing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(8)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

(9)  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 

(10)  the  Secretary  of  Tran^mrtation; 


(11)  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  , 
(13)  the  Administrator  of  General 
ices; 

(13)  the  Director  of  the  Federal : 
ey  Management  Agency; 

(14)  the  Postmaster  Ocncral  at  the  Unttad 
States; 

(15)  the  Admhilatrator  of  VetetaV  Af- 
fairs: and 

(16)  the  heads  of  such  other  Federal  agw- 
des  as  the  Qnmdl  conatdns  appropriate. 

(b)  CHAia.- The  Counefl  shall  elect  a 
Chalrperaon  and  a  Vice  cnialrperson  tram 
among  Its  members. 

(c)  Momios.— The  Counefl  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chahmaa  or  a  majotilr  of  its 
members. 

sac  iM.  PVNcnoNs. 

(a)  Foinmoas.- The  Counefl  shall— 

(1)  review  aU  Federal  acttvltlee  and  pro- 
grams to  assist  faonideas  individuals; 

(2)  take  such  actiadas  aa  may  be  neceaary 
to  reduce  dupUcatlon  among  pimt— »  and 
activities  by  Federal  agendea  to  asrist 
homdess  individuals; 

(3)  monitor,  evahiate,  and  recommend  im- 
provements In  programs  and  acttvtHes  to 
assist  homdess  indlvldui8s  conducted  by 
Federal  agendea.  State  and  local  govem- 
mmts,  and  private  voluntary  imsiiiiaiHiw. 

(4)  provide  profeoslonid  snd  technical  as- 
sistance, through  peraonnd  emdoyed  by 
the  0>uncU  in  each  of  the  ten  standard  Fed- 
eral regions,  to  Statea,  local  goveramenta, 
and  other  public  and  private  nonproflt  orga- 
nisations, in  order  to  enable  such  govern- 
ments snd  organisations  to— 

(A)  effectively  coordinate  and  maxlmlte 
resources  of  existing  programs  and  activities 
to  assist  homdess  Individuals;  and 

(B)  devdop  new  and  Innovative  programs 
and  activities  to  ssstst  homdess  individuals; 

(5)  coDect  and  iIImi  iiiliisli  information  re- 
lating to  h(»ttdesB  individuals; 

(6)  establish  procedures  for  the  review  and 
approval  of  comprehensive  homdess  assist- 
ance plans  submitted  to  the  Counefl  under 
section  401;  and 

(7)  prepare  the  annual  reports  required  by 
subsection  (cK2). 

(b)  AuTHoanT.— In  carrying  out  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Counefl  may— 

(1)  arrange  Federal,  regional.  State,  and 
local  conf  erenoea  for  the  purpose  of  devd- 
oping  and  coordinating  effective  programs 
and  aetivitteB  to  assist  homdess  individuals; 
and 

(2)  publish  a  newsletter  oonconlng  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  programs  which  are  ef  • 
f ecttvdy  meeting  the  needs  of  homeless  in- 
dividuals. 

(c)  Rdoxts.- (1)  Within  90  days  after  tlie 
date  of  ouctment  of  thla  Act,  and  annnalty 
thereafter,  the  head  of  eadi  Federal  agency 
that  is  a  member  of  the  Counefl  sbaU  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Oongreas  and  tlie 
Counefl  a  report  whldi  describes— 

(A)  each  program  to  assist  homeless  taidl- 
vlduals  administered  by  such  agency  and 
the  number  of  horadeas  Individuals  served 
by  such  program; 

(B)  Impedimenta,  including  any  statutory 
and  regulatory  restrictions,  to  the  use  tv 
homdess  individuals  of  each  such  program 
and  to  obtaining  aervlces  or  benefits  under 
eadi  such  program; 

(C)  efforts  made  by  such  sgency  to  In- 
crease the  opportunities  for  homeless  indi- 
viduals to  obtain  shdter,  food,  and  support- 
ive services. 

(3)  The  Counefl  shaU  prepare  and  tzaaa- 
mit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  which— 
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extent  of  the    sac  i|a  aothorbaiion  op  APPROPRunoNa         emment 
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tod  to  be  appropriated  $300,000  for  fiscal       (d) 
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ment  of  this  Act,  one  from  those  individuals 
nominated  by  eadi  of  the  following: 
(1)  The  nnlted  W&v  of  America. 


tortes,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  shall  be 
afforded  to  such  person  or  persons. 

(Vs  Th#>  n>nort.  nf  t>*rh  nirh  Irwliinmwl^nt. 


(3)  to  strengthen  efforts  to  create  more  ef- 
fective and  Innovative  local  programs  by 

nrmrtftfrnr  flinHIn*  fnr  t>.«m-  mrtA 
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(A) 


)MI 


ttM  natal*  and  extant  of  the 
to  liiaiiiiliMiiiiM  and  the 


I  and  detailed 
[  of  the  aetlfttleB  and  aooompUah- 
I  of  the  Padanl  Ckwemment  In  reaolv- 
liig  lliii  lanWwiia  and  nuirtlnf  thr  nrnii  n 

(C)  daacribea  the  ■*»— «pH«*"«M>nt«  gmi  ac- 
tMtlM  of  the  CouBca.  tan  worklnc  with  9tA- 
eral.  State,  and  kieal  acendee  and  public 
and  pftvate  iimniiatlnni  In  order  to  pro- 
ililii  lailBlaiKri  In  Immiilnai  ItiIItIIttiT 

(D)  aaeaaea  the  levd  of  Pederal  aariatanoe 
to  adeqaatdy  raaolTe  the  prob- 

>  the  naadi  aaaeawd  punuant 
to  aubparacraph  (A):  and 

(■)  uTTflflfT  any  ■— «««»«»M»«»»M«n«  of  the 
Oouncfl  for  appropilate  and  neoeaaary  ac- 
ttana  to  reoolve  audi  probiema  and  meet 
auchneeda. 

flK.  IWl  DOKTOK  AND  STAFF. 

(a)  DnacwwL— The  OouncD  ahall  appoint 
an  Executive  DIreetor  who  ahall  be  oompen- 
aatad  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of 
baale  pay  pieacribed  for  level  V  of  the  Exec- 
utive acfaedule  under  aeetion  S316  of  ttUe  5, 
United  Statca  Code. 

(b)  AnmeiuL  PnaonRL.— IKHth  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor may  appoint  and  fix  the  mrnpenaatlon 
of  audi  »*«M"Mi  peraoonel  as  the  Execu- 
tive Director  oonalden  neceaiary  to  carry 
out  the  dutiea  of  the  CoundL 

(c)  Dbxaiu.— Upon  requeat  of  the  Council, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  author- 
Iwd  to  detail,  on  a  rdmburaable  basis,  any 
of  the  peraonnel  of  such  agency  to  the 
Coundl  to  assist  the  CouncQ  In  carrying  out 
Its  duties  undn  this  title. 

(d)  AammsxaAXivB  Surrratx.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Coundl  such  administrative 
and  support  services  as  the  Council  may  re- 
quest. 

SBCIM-POWUS. 

(a)  llamioa.— For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  title,  the  Council  may  bold  such 
meetbigs.  and  ait  and  act  at  such  times  and 
plaoea.  as  the  Coundl  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  DuoATioii.— Any  member  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Council  may.  If  authorized  by  the 
Council,  take  any  actlim  whidi  the  Council 
is  aothorlaed  to  take  by  this  ttUe. 

(c)  iBVOBMATioii.— The  Council  may  secure 
directly  from  any  Federal  agency  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Coundl  to  carry  out  this  title.  Upon  request 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  the  head  of 
such  agency  shall  furnish  such  information 
to  the  Coundl. 

8K.  1«.  imnNATION  or  1HK  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  shall  terminate  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
wc  iM.  TKANsm  or  nmcnoNB. 

(a)  TiANxrBL— The  Coundl  is  the  succes- 
sor to  the  Federal  Tuk  Force  on  the  Home- 
leas  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Sovicea.  All  functions  of  such  Task 
Force  are  tranaferred  to  the  CoundL 

(b)  Tbmination.— The  Federal  Task 
Force  on  the  Homeless  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  terminat- 
ed. 

8BC  Its.  DiriNinoNS. 
For  the  purpoae  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  terai  "Coundl"  means  the  Inter- 
agency Coundl  on  the  Homeless  established 
by  section  102:  and 

(2)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
mraning  given  to  the  term  "agency"  in  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 


8K.  aa  AinwMnxAYiON  or  AmoruATHNS. 

To  carry  out  thla  title,  there  are  author- 
ted  \o  be  appropriated  $200,000  for  flacal 
year  1967  and  sudi  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  year  196S. 
TTTU:  n-CLARIFICATION  OF  USE  OF 
MKiiTiMiW     PROPERTY     UNDER     THE 
FlbERAL  PROPERTT  AND  ADMINIS- 
T^TIVE  SERVICBB  ACT  OF  1949 
BBC  Hi.  aaoKT  TmjB. 

This  title  may  be  dted  as  the  "Excess 
Property  IdenUficaUon  Act  of  1087". 
SIC  m-  lOBNTmCATION  OF  KXCBSS  PROrBBTY. 
In  parrying  out  aeetion  202  of  the  Federal 
ty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949 1(40  UjB.C.  483).  each  executive  agency 
shall!  specifically  Identify  excess  property 
undet  Its  control  as  suitable  for  use  as  a 
shelter  for.  or  for  use  to  provide  services  to, 
bomCless  individuals. 

SBC  SI.  BEPOKTING  Or  AVAILABIUTY  OF  KXCBSS 
PSOPBKTY. 

Within  00  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
menflof  thia  Act,  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  report  to  the  Interagency 
Coui^  on  the  Homeleas  the  availability  of 
exceai  Federal  property  suitable  for  use  as  a 
shelter  for,  or  for  use  to  provide  services  to, 
homeless  individuals.  Within  150  days  after 
the  <Bte  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every 
00  dm  thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall 
reviaf  such  report  and  shall  transmit  such 
revia^  report  to  the  Interagency  Council. 

SBC  ifH.  MAKING  SURPLUS  PBI80NAL  PROPERTY 
AVAILABLE  TO  NONPROPTT  AGBN- 
CIE& 

(a)iEuaiBiuTT.— Any  State  or  local  gov- 
emnient  agency  or  any  nomirofit  organiza- 
tion Which  Is  eligible  to  receive,  or  which  re- 
ceive^ payments  or  grants  under  any  Feder- 
al prpgram  for  the  provision  of  food  or  shel- 
ter far  homeless  individuals  shall  be  consid- 
ered pllglble  to  receive,  in  order  to  assist  in 
camming  out  such  program,  donations  of 
personal  property  which  is  declared  surplus 
to  ttte  needs  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
aocMdance  with  section  203(j)  of  the  Feder- 
iperty  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
and  regulations  issued  by  the  Ad- 
>r  of  Gmeral  Services  pursuant  to 
Ion. 
RsQuixzifBirr  for  Notipicatioii.— 
WitUn  00  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  require  each  State  agency  ad- 
miniitering  a  State  plan  under  section 
203(J)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1049  to  make  general- 
ly amilable  to  nonprofit  organizations  a  list 
of  I  available  surplus  personal  property 
whic  1  may  be  used  In  the  provision  of  food, 
shell  er,  or  other  services  to  homeleas  Indl- 
vidu  Js  and  families. 

(c)  Costs.— (1)  Svirplus  personal  property 
idem  if  led  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
mad!  available  to  nonprofit  organizations 
by  a'  State  agency  distributing  such  proper- 
ty at  no  cost  to  such  organizations. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  enter  into 
agre^menta  with  each  State  providing  for 
the  retmburaement  of  such  State  for  the 
cost^  of  transporting  any  surplus  personal 
proaerty  donated  to  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tionj  The  costs  of  such  reimbursonent  shall 
Id  by  the  Federal  agency  originally 
title  to  such  personal  property, 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
The  Administrator  shall  not  provide 
for  the  reimbursement  of  a  State  under 
paragraph  (2)  for  the  costs  of  transporting 
any  surplus  personal  property  donated  to  a 
nonprofit  organization  in  any  case  In  which 
such  organization,  the  State,  or  a  local  gov- 


ernment 
porting 

(d) 
tlon— 

(1)  the 
unit  of 

(2)  the 
eral 

Commons 
monwealth 


to  pay  the  ooato  of  tians- 
i  property, 
loas.— For  purposes  of  this  aec- 

"local  government"  means  a 

purpoae  local  government; 

'State"  means  any  of  the  aev- 

the  District  of  Columbia,  the 

Ith  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 

of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
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lands,  and  any  territory  or  poaaeasion  of  the 
United  St^es:  and 

(3)  the  I  term  "nonprofit  organization" 
means  an  Organization  which— 

(A)  is  exfmpt  from  taxation  under  section 
501(a)  of  I  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986: 

(B)  has  an  accounting  system  and  a  volun- 
tary boanx 

(C)  practices  nondiscrimination  in  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance;  and 

(D)  provides  services  to  homeless  individ- 
uals and  families. 

SEC  M6.  BLkUBIUTY  FOR  DONATION  OF  SURPLUS 
{PROPERTY. 

Section  803(JX3XB)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1940 
(40  U.S.C.  484(JK3XB)>  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "providers  of  assistance  to  homeless 
indlviduid*,"  after  "health  centers,". 

TTTLi:  lU— SHELTER  PRCX>RAM 

Part  A— OxmsAL  Provisions 

SBC  9S1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  titl^  may  be  dted  as  the  "Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  SK.  DOlNmONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  t^rm  "Board"  means  the  Emergen- 
cy Food  and  Shelter  Program  National 
Board; 

(2)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency:    I 

(3)  the  derm  "emergency  shelter"  means  a 
facility  all  or  a  part  of  which  is  used  or  de- 
signed to  be  used  to  provide   temporary 

housinr.  j 

(4)  the  ^rm  "local  government"  means  a 
unit  of  general  purpoae  local  government; 

(5)  the  term  "locality"  means  the  geo- 
graphical area  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
local  government; 

(6)  the  term  "private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion" mekns  an  organization  which  is 
exempt  fdom  taxation  under  section  501(a) 
of  the  In^mal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  and 
which  ha4  an  accounting  system  and  a  vol- 
untary board,  and  which  practices  nondls- 
criminatiixi  in  the  provision  of  assistance; 
and  I 

(7)  the  oerm  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral Stat^,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  St»tes. 

ENCY  FOOD  AND  SHELTER  PRO- 
NATIONAL  BOARD. 

OP  Natiohai.  Boars.— 
led  to  carry  out  the  provl- 
title  the  Emergency  Food  and 
National  Board.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  shall  constitute  the  Board  in 
aocordanoe  with  subsection  (b)  in  adminis- 
tering thq  program  under  this  title. 

(b)  Board  or  Dirrctors.- The  Board  shall 
consist  ofjthe  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Mnagement  Agency  and  6  members 
who  shid]  be  appointed  by  the  Director  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 


SEC  MS. 

(a)  Est, 
There  is 
slons  of 
Shelter 


ment  of  this  Act,  one  from  those  individuals 
nominated  by  eadi  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  United  Way  of  America, 

(2)  The  Salvation  Army. 

(3)  The  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  hi  the  UjSJL 

(4)  Catholic  Charities  VSJl. 

(5)  The  Coundl  of  Jewish  Federations, 
Inc. 

(6)  The  American  Red  Cross. 

(c)  Ckaxrmaji.- The  Director  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(d)  Othxr  ActiviTUS  or  trx  Board.— 
Except  as  otherwte  specifically  provided  by 
this  title,  the  Board  shall  establish  its  own 
procedures  and  polides  for  the  conduct  of 
iU  affairs. 

SBC  1*4.  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

(a)  ESTARLXSHMXHT.- Each  locality  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  local 
board  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how 
program  funds  allotted  to  the  locality  will 
be  distributed.  The  local  board  shall  consist, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  of  representatives 
of  the  same  organizations  as  the  national 
board,  except  that  the  mayor  or  other  i4>- 
proprlate  heads  of  government  will  replace 
the  Federal  members.  The  chair  of  the  local 
board  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  local  board.  Local  boards 
are  encouraged  to  expand  partidpatlon  of 
other  private  nonprofit  organizations  on  the 
local  board. 

(b)  RBPomnnjnxa.— Each  local  board 
shall- 

(1)  determine  which  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations or  public  organizations  of  the 
local  government  in  the  individual  locality 
shall  receive  grants  to  act  as  service  provid- 
ers; 

(2)  monitor  redplent  service  providers  for 
program  compliance; 

(3)  reallocate  funds  among  service  provid- 
ers; 

(4)  ensure  proper  reporting;  and 

(5)  coordinate  with  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  assistance  programs 
available  in  the  locality. 

SEC  M&.  ROLE  OF  FEMA. 

(a)  III  Gkrbuu.— The  Director  of  the 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  pro- 
vide the  Board  administrative  support  and 
act  as  Federal  liaison  to  the  Board. 

(b)  Sracmc  Sopport  Activitirs.- The  Di- 
rector shall— 

(1)  make  available  to  the  Board,  upon  re- 
quest, the  services  of  the  Agency's  legal 
counsel  and  inqDector  general; 

(2)  assign  derical  personnel  to  the  Board 
on  a  temporary  basis;  and 

(3)  conduct  audits  of  the  Board  annually 
and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  i4>propri- 
ate. 

SEC  Mt.  RECORDS  AND  AUDrf  OF  BOARD  AND  RE- 
aPIKNTS  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  AinroAL  Ikdrpbidriit  Audit  or 
Board.- 

(1)  The  accounts  of  the  Board  shall  be  au- 
dited annually  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  auditing  standards  by  independent 
certified  public  accountants  or  Independent 
licensed  public  accountanta  certified  or  li- 
censed by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  the  United 
States.  The  audits  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
Board  are  normally  kept.  All  books,  ac- 
counts, financial  records,  reports,  fUes,  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  in  use  by  the  Board  and  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  audits  shaU  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  peraon  or  persons  conducting 
the  audits,  and  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  any  assets  held  by  deposi- 


tories, fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  shall  be 
afforded  to  such  person  or  persona. 

(2)  The  report  of  each  such  independent 
audit  shall  be  induded  in  the  annual  report 
required  in  section  307.  Such  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  indude 
such  statements  as  are  necessary  to  present 
fairly  the  assets  and  liabOlUea  of  the  Board, 
surplus  or  defidt,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
changes  during  the  year,  supplemented  in 
reasonable  detail  by  a  statement  of  the 
income  and  expenses  of  the  Board  during 
the  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  appUcaticm 
of  funds,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the 
independent  auditor  of  such  statonents. 

(b)  Access  TO  RaooRoa  or  RacmxiRS  or 

ASSISTAMCK.— 

(1)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  keep  such  records  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  fully  disdose  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  recipi- 
ent of  the  proceeds  of  such  asslstanoe,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undotaklng  in 
(xinnection  with  which  such  asslstanoe  is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertaking supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  eff ec- 
Uve  audit. 

(2)  The  Board,  or  any  of  its  duly  author- 
ized representatives,  shall  have  acoeas  for 
the  purpose  of  auclit  and  examination  to 
any  hooka,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  assist- 
ance received  under  this  title. 

(C)    AUTHORITT    or    C^MFIROLLXR    GKRB- 

AL.— The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall  also  have  access  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  Board  and  recipients  for  such  purpose. 

SBC  MI.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Board  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  covering  each  year  in 
which  it  conducts  activities  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  title. 

Part  B— Emxrgkhct  Food  and  Shkltbi 
Grants 

sbc  sil.  grants  by  the  dirbctor. 

Not  later  than  30  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  a  law  providing  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  shall  award  a  grant  for  Uie  full 
amount  that  Congress  appropriates  for  the 
program  under  this  part  to  the  Board  for 
the  purpoae  of  providing  emergency  food 
and  shelter  to  needy  individuals  through 
private  nonprofit  organizations  and  through 
units  of  local  government  in  accordance 
with  section  313. 

SBC  SIZ.  RETENTION  OF  INTEREST  EARNED. 

Interest  accrued  on  the  halance  of  any 
grant  to  the  Board  shall  be  available  to  the 
Board  for  reallocation,  and  total  administra- 
tive costs  shall  be  determined  based  on  total 
amount  of  funds  available,  including  inter- 
est and  any  private  contributions  which  are 
made  to  the  Board. 

SBC  SIS.  PURPOSES  OF  GRANTS. 

(a)  Elioislx  AcTiviTiRS.— Grants  to  the 
Board  may  be  used— 

(1)  to  supplement  and  expand  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  provide  shelter,  food,  and  support- 
ive services  for  the  homeless  Individuals 
with  sensitivity  to  the  transition  from  tem- 
porary shelter  to  permanent  homee,  and  at- 
tention to  the  special  needs  of  homeless  in- 
dividuals with  mental  and  physical  dlsaMl- 
Itles  and  illnesses,  and  to  facilitate  access 
fcH'  homeless  individuals  to  other  sources  of 
services  and  benefits; 


(2)  to  strengthen  efforts  to  create  more  ef- 
fective and  innovative  local  programs  by 
providing  funding  for  them;  and 

(3)  to  conduct  minimum  rehabnitatkm  of 
existing  mass  shdter  or  mass  feeding  facili- 
ties, but  only  to  the  extent  neoeaaary  to 
make  fadlitlee  safe,  aanltary,  and  bring 
them  into  compliance  with  local  building 
codea. 

(b)  LmrrATioira  on  AcTiviTiaa.- The 
Board  may  only  provide  funding  provided 
under  this  part  f  or— 

(1)  programs  undertaken  by  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  units  of  local  government; 
and 

(2)  programs  that  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

The  Board  may  not  carry  out  programs  di- 
rectly. 

SBC  »«.  LUffTATION  ON  CERTAIN  COSTS. 

Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  the  emergency  food  and 
shelter  program  each  year  may  be  expended 
for  the  costs  of  admin^Btratl<m. 

SBC  SlL  PROGRAM  GUIDKLINES. 

(a)  OuntKLnaa.— The  Board  shall  estab- 
lish written  guidelines  for  carrying  out  the 
program  under  this  part,  iwrinHh^y — 

(1)  methods  for  identifying  localities  with 
the  highest  need  for  emergency  food  and 
shelter  assistance; 

(2)  methods  for  determining  amount  and 
dlstrlbuUon  to  these  locaUtles; 

(3)  eligible  program  costs,  induding  maxi- 
mum fiexlbillty  In  meeting  currently  exist- 
ing needs;  and 

(4)  guidelines  specifying  the  responsiba- 
itles  and  reporting  requirements  of  the 
Board,  its  redplents,  and  aervice  providers. 

(b)  Pdbucatioii.— Guidelines  established 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  published  an- 
nually, and  whenever  modified,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  The  Board  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  procedural  rulemaking  require- 
ments of  subchapter  n  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

SBC  Sli.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  AuTRORXZATioR.— To  carry  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  indud- 
ing any  amount  provided  under  Public  Law 
100-0,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b>  Carrtovrr.— Any  appropriated  funds 
net  obligated  in  a  fiscal  year  ahall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Part  C— Caax  MARAOSiixirr 

SEC  SI.  GRANTS  BY  THE  DIRBCrOR. 

Not  later  than  30  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  a  law  providing  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  shall  award  a  grant  for  the  fuU 
amount  that  Congress  approprlatea  for  the 
program  under  this  part  to  the  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  grants  by  the  Board  to  non- 
profit private  mtltles  and  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment receiving  support  under  part  B  for 
shdten  for  homeleas  individuals  to  enable 
such  entities  and  governments  to  provide,  or 
arrange  for  the  provisicm  of,  case  manage- 
ment services  for  homeless  individuals  using 
such  shelters. 

SEC  Sa.  RRQUnUCMENT  FOR  THB  PROVISION  OF 
CASE  HANASBMCNT  8IRVICI8. 
(a)  Srrvicb  Rbquirxd.- Bach  unit  of  local 
government  or  nonprofit  private  entity 
which  receives  awrtstanre  under  part  B  for  a 
shelter  for  homeleas  individuals  shall  pro- 
vide, or  arrange  for  provision  of,  case  man- 
agement services  required  under  subsection 


(b)fiarl 
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i.-<l)  In  tbe  cue  of 
Mr  In  alooaWy  to  vftJdi  in  acaney 
'  ttaii  tte  timiiiBiiiiil  or  entttj  n- 
I  aaMaim  under  put  B  for  toch 
r)  profMw  the  avwlow  dwcrihwl  in 
I  iti  tar  hOBiBl»w  indMdiiala.  cmae 
Hired  under  ttiie 
raferial  of  eodi  Indhidiials  to 
_  Hrrioea  to  enmre 

tbak  tbe  leitfcjee  ilfTiftiTiil  tn  such  pen- 
■nph  are  provided  to  audi  tndMdnali. 

(1)  to  tbe  eeee  of  a  abater  in  a  locality  in 
vlileh  there  is  no  atency  deaeribed  tn  para' 
mph  (1),  eaae  meiMHiiiiH  »t  eenlcee  re- 
quired under  thie  port  for  lunnelnea  indlrid- 
uale  tndnde.  to  tbe  extent  needed  toy  each 
■udi  IndMdual— 

(A)  the  preparation,  and  tbe  review  at 
leaat  every  %  mnntlie.  of  a  plan  ipedfytnc 
the  needi  of  mdi  individual  and  tbe  aerv- 
teei  that  vffl  toe  provided  to  nxdi  individual 
toneetmcb  needK 

(B)  tte  provWon  of  aaliitenfr  tn  obtaln- 
inc  and  tte  toorrttnatlnn  of,  social  and 

aervieee  tat  sucta  individual. 
rdatlnc  to  daily  living  ac- 
ttvMea.  trauportatton  aervtcea.  habOitaUon 
and  rtfiabilttation  aervioea.  prevocatlonal 
and  vocaHwial  aervloeB,  and  bousing  aerv- 
leeB;and 

(C)  tte  provlaian  of  ■aatatanrc  to  such  in- 
dividual in  obtataitng  inoome  simport  aerv- 

au^    aa    bouaing    aaalatanfif.    food 
and  aupptemental  aecurity  inocme 
toeneflta. 

(c)  PaamnacSL— If  any  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment or  nonprofit  private  entity  operat- 
iiw  a  ahdtter  to  wbldi  aobaeetion  (bX3)  ap- 
pitea  deeUaa  to  arrange  for  tte  proviatim  of 
caae  management  aeivicea  for  bomeleaa  Indi- 
viduak.  audi  government  or  entity  aball,  in 
— '•"Mrif  an  entity  to  provide  aoeb  aervices, 
give  preference,  if  f eaaible  and  appropriate. 


(1)  community  actlan  agencies  supported 
under  the  Community  Services  Blodi  Orant 
Act:  and 

(3)  any  organlaatlon  to  wblcb  a  State  tbat 
anpUed  for  and  lecetved  a  waiver  from  tte 
Seeretaiy  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
under  Public  Law  98-139  made  a  grant 
under  tte  Ocaamuntty  Senrloes  Block  Orant 
Act  for  flacal  year  1984. 

OK.  u  AinHOmMlON. 

To  carry  out  this  part,  there  are  author- 
ised to  te  appropriated  $30,000,000  for  each 
of  tte  flacal  years  1987  and  1988. 

Tnu:  IV— HOXISENO  ASSISTANCE 

m.  mapaamBn  ro*  oohpssbknsivb 

rANOCPLAN. 


(a)  Puuf  RaQumn.— AasiBtance  authorised 
toy  this  title  may  toe  provided  to,  or  within 
tte  jorladlrtlon  of.  a  State  or  a  metropolitan 
city  or  nrtoan  coimty  that  is  ellgOde  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  tte  emergency  shelter 
grants  program  in  an  ammmt  in  excess  of 
tte  mitiitiiiim  siiotsttoD  requirement  appli- 
cable under  seetlan  523(to)  of  tte  provisions 
made  effective  toy  aectlon  101(g)  of  Public 
Law  9»-«00  or  PubUe  Law  99-Wl  only  if- 

(1)  it  submits  to  tte  Interagency  Council 
on  tte  Homeless  a  compreliensive  homeless 
aaristanee  plan  (hereinafter  refwred  to  as 
tte  "eorapretenatve  plan"):  and 

(3)  tte  plan  is  spproved  l>y  or  in  accord- 
anee  with  procedures  estabUahed  by  tte 
OoondL 

(b)  CuaisBis.— A  comprehensive  plan  sub- 
mlttTMl  under  thia  aectlan  siiall  iMmtaiir — 

(1)  an  aasesBBMnt  of  tte  siae  and  charae- 
tarMiesol  tte  bomeleas  populattoD  within 


of  tte  State,  dty,  or  county 
[tteplan: 

(3)ia  deauipUon  of  all  avaOabie  aervices 
for  tiie  homeless  populatlan  within  tbat  Ju- 
rlsdUtlon: 

(3)  a  strategy  (A)  to  matdi  tte  needs  of 
tte  liameless  populatlan  with  available  serv- 
ices trlthln  tbat  Jurlsdietlan,  incliiding  snv- 
ices  touch  as  Job  placement  and  training, 
health,  housing,  nutrition,  and 
maintenance,  and  (B)  to  meet  the 
needs  of  tte  various  types  of  home- 
partleularly  familiwi  with 
cblk^en.  tte  eldniy,  tte  mentally  01,  and 
vetemna; 

(4)tan  explanation  of  how  the  Federal  as- 
aiata^ce  iHovlded  under  this  Act  will  com- 
plement and  yr^hyjww  tte  availalile  aervices; 
and 

(5)  such  additional  inf<Mination  as  the 
Council  may  require  to  aasure  that  the  plan 
Bubctltted  provides  an  adequate  basis  for 
oond|icting  tte  performance  monitoring  and 
evaM^ion  under  subsectliHis  (d)  and  (e). 

(ORsvisw.— (1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  compre- 
hen4ve  tdan,  tbe  Intoagency  CouncQ  shall 
revie|w  tte  plan.  Not  later  than  SO  days  after 
rec^t.  tte  plan  shall  te  approved  unless 
the  ^uncfl  determines  that  the  plan  plain- 
ly ddes  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sub- 
aect^  (b),  in  which  case  the  Council  shall, 
not  pkter  than  15  days  after  its  determina- 
tion. :inform  tte  State,  county,  or  city  of  the 
reasons  for  disapproval  as  well  as  the  steps 
whkti  need  to  te  taken  to  make  the  plan  ac- 
le.  If  the  Council  fails  to  inform  the 
county,  or  dty  of  the  reasons  for  dls- 
within  such  period,  the  plan  shall 
te  diemed  to  teve  been  approved. 

(SllThe  CouncQ  shall  establish  procedures 
for  Itie  review  and  approval  of  comprehen- 
sive plans.  The  procedures  shaU  permit 
amendments  to  or  the  resubmission  of  any 
plaiLthat  is  dinpproved. 
(d|  Pbfouisirs  MoHiTOUiro.— (1)  Each 
and  other  redpient  described  in  sub- 
(a)  shall  monitor  annually  the 
progress  made  by  that  State  or  redpient  In 
carrying  out  its  comprehensive  plan. 

(31  Each  State  and  other  recipient  re- 
ferrM  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  report  annu- 
idly  jto  the  Interagracy  Council  the  results 
of  s^di  monitoring.  The  Interagency  Coun- 
cil stell  review  the  reports  sulmitted  under 
this  k>ar«paph  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
lations  as  may  te  appropriate. 
(31  Any  State  or  other  redpient  which 
f aUai  to  monttor  and  report  progress  as  re- 
paragrapte  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not 
le  to  receive  further  assistance 
title. 
i  PmoaMAHCs  EvALUATioRS.— Beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1989,  tte  Interagency  Coun- 
cil 4>all  carry  out  performance  evaluations 
of  mtt  administration  of  programs  under 
this' Act  by  States  and  other  redpients  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  induding  the 
adequacy  of  pof  ormance  monitoring  under 
sub^ictlon  (d).  The  Interagency  Council 
shag  thereafter  report  its  findings  to  the 
Coi_ 

ArrucATioiis.— Any  application  for  as- 
under this  Act  shall  contain  or  te 
led  by  a  certiflcation  by  the  public 
oltlAlal  responsible  for  submitting  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  Jurisdiction  to  te 
snrvied  by  tte  proposed  activities  that  the 
proiooed  activities  are  consistent  with  tbe 
oan%>rehensive  plan. 

mL  AviHoasAnoNB  mm.  tbansitional 

BOOSING  ANn  DBBCINCY  8BKL1VK 
GIANn  PVOGSAMH. 

(aft   TBAmmoRAi.   Hoosmo   Dbmoitstha- 
Tioi :     PiooaAM.— In    addition     to     other 


by  law,  there  are  au- 
te  appropriated  for  tte  transl- 


tte  Deportment  of  Hwing  and 

lopment  pursuant  to  aeetlon 

ibllc  Law  99-600  or  Publle  Iaw 

to  exceed  $80,000,000  for  flacal 

and  such  sums  as  may  te  neces- 

yearl988. 

Smuaa    OaAwrs    Pan- 
to other  amounts  author- 
,  there  are  authorised  to  te  ap- 
f or  tte  emergency  st>elter  grants 
out  by  tbe  Department  of 
Urban  Development  pursuant 
101(g)  of  Public  lAW  99-600  or 
99-691,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000 
ear  1987,  and  such  sums  as  may 
for  fiseal  year  1988. 

aaC  4M.  KkSBCKNCT  SHELTBt  GBANTB  AMEND- 


the  Intel 
demoi 
numbers 
(c) 


(a)  MntMUM  AixocATioH  AMOuirr.— The 
minimum  allocation  established  for  the 
emergency  shelter  grants  program  by  sec- 
tion 633(b>  of  the  provisions  made  effective 
by  secUoii  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-800  or 
Public  La^  r  99-591  is  increased  to  0.3  percent 
of  amounts  appropriated  under  section 
403(b). 

(b)  RxAiuicATioN  or  Ckktaui  AmoxtKts.— 
If  a  State,  dty,  or  county  eligible  for  a  grant 
imder  the  program  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  fails  to  obtain  approval  of  its  compre- 
hensive pfan  during  the  90-day  period  fol- 
lowing tte  date  funds  authorized  by  this 
Act  first  I  become  available  for  allocation 
during  ai^y  fiscal  year,  the  amount  which 
that  State,  dty,  or  county  would  have  re- 
ceived shall  te  reaUocated  to  other  States, 
counties,  ^nd  dUes  which  are  identified  by 

Coundl  on  the  Homeless  as 
extraordinary  need  or  large 
homeless  Individuals, 
to  RsQuniaiKirr.— The  require- 
ment contained  in  section  534(a)  of  the  pro- 
visions made  effective  by  section  lOKg)  of 
PubUc  Law  99-500  or  PubUc  lAW  99-591 
shall  not  ftpply  to  assistance  provided  under 
the  incregsed  authority  provided  under  seo- 
Uon  402(11). 

(d)  WAina  AuTHOBiTT.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  waive 
tbe  15  pacent  limitation  on  the  use  of  as- 
sistance tbt  itwp»iti^i  services  established  for 
the  prognm  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
inirsuantlto  seetlim  533(3KB)  of  the  provi- 
sions mate  effective  by  section  101(g)  of 
PubUc  Ijfw  99-500  or  99-591,  if  the  unit  of 
general  l^cal  government  receiving  the  as- 
sistance demonstrates  that  the  other  eligi- 
ble activltes  under  the  program  are  already 
teing  carried  out  in  the  unit  of  general  local 
govemmoit  with  other  resources. 

SBC  4*4. 8KTION  S  HOUSING  ASSISrANCK. 

(a)  SactioH  8  Ezuxiiro  Housmo.— 

(1)  Thd  budget  authority  available  under 
section  5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1B37  for  assistance  tmder  section 
8(bXl)  of  such  Act  is  authorized  to  te  in- 
creased Mr  $60,000,000. 

(3)  The  amounts  made  available  under 
this  sulMfctlon  shall  te  used  solely  to  assist 
homelesslfamilles  with  children. 

(3)  Th^  amounts  made  available  under 
this  section  shall  te  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sectkm 
522  of  tte  provisions  made  effective  by  sec- 
tion 101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-600  or  Pubte 
Law  90-591. 

State,  dty,  or  county  eligible  for 
under  this  sulisection  falls  to 
obtain  approval  of  its  comprehensive  plan 
during  U  e  90-day  period  following  tte  date 


(4)  If 
asststano) 


fimds  fint  become  available  for  allocation 
under  this  aubeertlon  In  any  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  irtilcb  that  State,  dty,  or  county 
would  teve  received  shall  te  reallocated  to 
other  Stataa.  oountlea,  and  dUes  which  are 
Identified  by  tte  Intengency  Coundl  on 
tbe  Homeless  as  demonstrating  extraordi- 
nary need  or  large  numbers  of  homeless  In- 
dhriduals. 

(6)  Kach  contract  for  annual  oontrilmticms 
entered  into  with  a  public  housing  agency  to 
obligate  tte  authority  made  available  under 
this  subsection  to  assist  the  homeless  shaD 
commit  tte  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Uriian 
Development  to  make  such  authority,  and 
any  amendments  increasing  such  authority, 
available  to  the  pubte  housing  agency  for 
an  aggregate  period  of  5  years. 

(6)  A  contract  for  aasistanrr  payments 
under  the  authority  provided  under  this 
subsection  may  te  attached  to  the  structure 
if  tte  owner  is  a  nonprofit  organisation  that 
has  agreed  to  furnish  decent  housing  and  a 
level  of  support  services  satisfactory  to  tte 
pubte  housing  agency. 

(b)  Sacnoa  8  AssTsrawcs  roa  SntCLS 
Room  Oocotajict  DvrxLLoras — 

(1)  Tte  budget  authority  available  under 
section  5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  for  assistance  under  section 
8(eX2)  of  such  Act  is  authorised  to  te  in- 
creased by  $35,000,000. 

(3)  The  amounts  made  available  under 
this  subsection  shall  te  used  only  in  connec- 
tion with  tte  moderate  rehabilitation  of 
housing  described  in  section  8(n)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  occu- 
pancy by  homeless  individuals. 

(3)  The  amounts  made  available  under 
this  subsection  shall  te  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  a  national  compe- 
tition to  those  applicants  that  best  demon- 
strate a  need  for  tbe  assistanoe  uzuler  this 
subsection  snd  tte  ability  to  undertate  and 
carry  out  a  program  to  te  assisted  under 
this  subsection.  To  te  considered  for  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection,  an  applicant 
shall  submit  to  tte  Secretary  a  wrlttoi  pro- 
posal containing— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  size  and  character- 
istics of  the  peculation  within  the  appli- 
cant's Jurlsdictkm  that  would  occupy  single 
room  occupancy  dwelllngz; 

(B)  a  listing  of  additional  commitments 
from  pubte  and  private  sources  that  the  ap- 
plicant might  te  able  to  provide  in  connec- 
tion with  tbe  program: 

(C)  an  Invoitory  of  suitable  housing  tlUxk. 
to  te  rehabilitated  with  such  assistanoe:  and 

(D)  a  description  of  the  interest  which  tias 
l>een  expressed  by  buQders,  developers,  and 
others  (induding  profit  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nisations) in  partldpating  in  the  program. 
No  single  dty  or  urban  county  shall  te  eligi- 
ble to  receive  more  than  10  percent  of  tte 
assistance  made  available  \mder  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(4)  Each  contract  for  teusing  assistance 
payments  entered  into  with  the  authority 
provided  under  this  subsection  shall  reqiiire 
the  installation  of  a  sprinkler  system  Uiat 
protects  all  major  spaces,  hard  wired  smoke 
detectors,  and  such  other  fire  and  safety  im- 
provements as  may  te  required  by  State  or 
local  Uw. 

(5)  The  total  cost  of  rebabiUUtitm  which 
may  te  compoisated  for  in  a  contract  for 
housing  Bsaistanre  payments  entered  into 
with  tte  authority  provided  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  $14,000  per  unit, 
plus  tbe  expenditures  required  by  para- 
graph (4). 

(8)  Tte  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  increase  the  limltatifm 


contained  in  paragraph  (6)  by  an  amount 
the  Secretary  determines  is  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  aooommodate  special  local  con- 
ditions, twrtiMttny — 

(A)  liiib  construction  costs;  or 

(B)  stringent  fire  or  tmOdlng  codes. 

(7)  Kach  oontraet  tat  annual  contributions 
entered  into  with  a  pubte  bousing  agency  to 
obligate  tte  authoitty  made  available  under 
this  subsection  Shan— 

(A)  oommlt  tte  Secretary  of  wniMrfng  and 
Urban  Development  to  mate  such  authority 
available  to  tte  pubte  housing  agency  for 
an  aggregate  period  of  10  years,  and  require 
that  any  amendments  increasing  such  au- 
thority shall  te  available  for  tte  remainder 
of  such  10-year  palod; 

(B)  provide  tte  Secretary  of  Hwising  and 
Urban  Devdopment  with  tte  option  to 
renew  tte  contract  tat  an  »AMti«»i>i  period 
of  10  years,  subject  to  tte  avaHabiUty  of  ap- 
proprtotlons;  and 

(C)  provide  that,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  first  i»lortty  for  oc- 
cupancy of  housing  rdiabilitated  under  this 
subsection  shall  te  given  to  bomeleas  indi- 
viduals and  famUlee. 

TTTU!  V— HEALTH  SKRVICEB  AND 
MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICBB  FOR 
THE  HOMEU8S 

«tc  m.  SBOiT  nuB. 
This  title  may  te  dted  as  the  "Health 

Services  and  Mental  Health  Services  for  the 

Homdess  Act". 

Pait  A— Hbauh  SaavicKS 

8K.  HI.  HSALTB  SKRVICCB  TO*  rat  HOMKLB8& 

Title  m  Of  the  Pubte  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  t>y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"Pakt  K— Hbaub  SDvicn  fob  ; 
ijnuviDUALa 


ROVISIOR  OP  HEALTH 


"OBAMTSrOB 


"Sec.  396.  (a)  Tte  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  pubte  and  noninoflt  private  enti- 
ties to  support  the  provision  of  besltb  serv- 
ices to  bimidess  individuals  and  the  provi- 
sion of  mental  health  serrioes  to  homeless 
individuals  who  do  not  teve  a  chronic 
mental  Illness. 

"(b)  Each  entity  which  receives  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  shall— 

"(1)  provide  ou^wtlent  health  services  in 
locations  aocessUde  to  homeless  Individuals: 

"(3)  provide,  or  make  arrangements  for 
the  provision  of,  24-hour-a-day  emergency 
health  services  to  homeless  individuals; 

"(3)  make  referrals  of  h(KneIeaa  individ- 
uals to  hospitals  snd  other  institutions  for 
necessary  inpatient  services,  and  teve  a 
written  arrangement  with  one  or  more  hos- 
pitals or  instltutlaDS  for  the  acceptance  of 
homdess  Individuals  referred  to  such  hospi- 
tal or  institution  by  such  entity: 

"(4XA)  provide  assistanoe  to  homeless  in- 
dividuals in  estabUaUng  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance under  mtltlemait  programs  and  In  ob- 
taining necessary  services  under  such  pro- 
grams; and 

"(B)  teve  writtm  arrangonents  to  carry 
out  subparagraph  (A)  with  State  and  local 
social  service  agendes  which  provide  serv- 
ices rdevant  to  tte  needs  of  homeless  IiuU- 
vlduals; 

"(5)  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provision 
of,  counseling  and  other  mental  health  serv- 
ices for  homdess  individuals  wte  do  not 
teve  a  chronic  mental  lUness,  particularly 
counseling  and  mental  health  services  for 
homdess  families  and  children; 

"(6)  provide,  or  arrange  tor  tte  provision 
of.  alcotel  abuse  and  drug  abuse  treatment 
services  for  homeless  individuals:  snd 


"(7)  provide,  or  arrange  for  tte  provlaion 
of,  any  otter  servlee  for  liisimlaaa  indhrid- 
uala  tbat  may  te  presalbed  Iv  tte  Secre- 
tary by  regulation  tai  order  to  meet  tte  es- 
sential needs  of  bomeleas  Indivldaals  for 
health  services. 

"(e)  In  making  grants  under  tbia  aecttai. 
the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  com- 
munity health  centen  supported  under  seo- 
Ucm  330  and  other  pubte  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entities  whidi  teve  experience  in  pro- 
viding oomprdienalve  primary  health  care 
services  to  homdess  individuals  and  medi- 
cally imdoserved  popuIationB. 

"TBtMS  AHB  OOminOIIS  AFPUCABLB  TO  OEAWTS 

"Sec.  396.  (a)  Farh  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  part  Shan  imivlde  tte  servloes  re- 
quired uiMler  seetlan  396  within  tte  Umlts  of 
Its  capadty  to  any  homeless  individual  re- 
gardleas  of  tte  individual's  ability  to  pay  far 
tte  provision  of  sudi  services.  If  any  redpi- 
ent of  a  grant  under  this  part  Impnars 
charges  for  services  furnished  under  the 
grant,  such  charges— 

"(1)  shall  te  made  according  to  a  pubte 
schedule  of  charges; 

"(3)  may  not  te  imposed  with  respect  to 
individuals  whose  Inoome  is  bdow  tte  nan- 
farm  Inoome  official  poverty  line  defined  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (and 
revised  anmially  in  aooordance  with  aeetlon 
873(3)  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981):  and 

"(3)  shaU  te  adjusted  to  reflect  tte 
income  and  resources  of  the  individuals  to 
which  such  services  are  provided. 

"(b)  Funds  provided  under  any  grant 
made  under  seetlan  396  may  not  te  used— 

"(1)  to  provide  services  other  than  tte 
services  described  In  such  seetkm: 

"(3)  to  mate  cash  payments,  without  oon- 
ddermtion.  to  any  Individual: 

"(3)  to  purchase  or  improve  land,  to  pur- 
chase, construct,  or  permanently  tmptove 
(other  than  minor  remodeling)  any  bolldiiig 
or  other  facility,  or  to  purdiase  major  medi- 
cal equipment,  unless  tte  Secretary  finds, 
baaed  tm  a  showing  of  ezeeptlaoal  drenm- 
stance,  that  a  waiver  of  this  subparagraph  is 
necessary  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part:  or 

"(4)  to  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion of  Fedoal  funds. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  te  approved  under  this 
part  unless  sn  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  tte  Secre- 
tary. Such  application  shall  te  In  such  form, 
be  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  contain 
or  te  accompanied  by  such  inf  ormatlon  as 
the  Secretsry  may  by  regulation  «edfy. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  appli- 
cation under  this  part  unless  tte  application 
contains  assurances  tbat  tte  applicant— 

"(1)  will  use  tte  funds  provided  under  this 
part  only  for  tte  purposes  specified  in  tte 
approved  application; 

"(3)  wHl  establish  such  fiscal  control  aixl 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  te  nec- 
essary to  msure  proper  disbursement  and 
accounting  of  Federal  funds  paid  to  tte  ap- 
plicant imder  this  part; 

"(3)  wOl  estabUah  an  ongoing  quality  as- 
surance program  to  monitor  services  fur- 
nished under  tte  grant  and  will  maintain 
confidentiality  of  patient  records; 

"(4)  has.  In  tte  case  of  an  applicant  for  a 
project  which  will  serve  a  group  of  individ- 
uals a  substantial  ivoporttoi  of  which  are 
of  limited  Enallsb-apeaking  abUlty- 

"(A)  ieveloped  a  plan  and  made  arrange- 
ments tailored  to  tte  needs  of  such  individ- 
uals for  the  provislans  of  serrioes,  to  tte 
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•stant  pnwttwhiii.  In  tbe  btngoMe  ud  cul 
timl  flin«^i»t  BMMt  ■pproprlate  to  matii  tmU- 


"(B)  MwUfied  an  tBdhidiMl  oo  tta  lUff — 

"(i)  vte  li  OiMDt  bath  In  Ibitfilab  and  in 

tbe  laiwae  BMMt  anwoiirlate  to  mch  taxU- 


-^m  wbOM  n^anafbillttea  ahaD  indude 
IMWkMm  laManee  to  audi  Indlvidnala  and 
to  apprapilate  atatf  membera  with  respect 
to  enltonl  aenaltMtiea  and  the  bridling  of 
UncutaUe  and  enltunl  dmerenoflc:  and 

■^i)  «m  leport  to  the  Secretary  annually 
on  the  "*««—'*««—  coat,  and  outcome  of  serv- 
leaa  tumWMd  under  thlB  part. 

"<d)  Wotwlthitandlng  any  other  provtston 
of  **»»■  pait,  no  entity  reoetvlnc  a  grant 
under  thla  partabaU  beoonaldered  to  be  In 
vIolattaB  of  thla  part  If  such  entity.  In  tbe 
ngular  course  of  provldinc  mental  health 
tmim  to  hiHnit1*»  indMduala  who  do  not 
have  a  chronic  mental  Olneaa,  provides 
mental  health  lerrloea  to  homeless  individ- 
uals havtiMt  a  <^*«ww»»«^  mwntol  illness. 

"BTALnATIOBS  UKU  OrOKTS 


,  Wl.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct. 

or  anmnse  for  the  conduct  of.  evaluations  of 
aervtoes  provided  under  grants  under  section 

"(b>  Within  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  part,  and  annually  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Reaouroes  of  the  S^iate  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Oomnmoe  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  summarising  the 
evaluatloiw  conducted  under  subsection  (a) 
durlnc  the  preceding  year. 
"Bommoiis 

"Sic.  308.  Fte  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'homeless  individual'  has 
the  same  n«*»*»twg  as  in  section  3  of  the 
Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act. 

"(3)  Hm  term  "medically  underserved  p(q>- 
ulatkm'  means  a  population  designate  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  3ao<bK3). 

"(3)  Hie  term  'shtiter*  means  any  super- 
vlaed  TpuMie  or  inlvate  facility  designed  to 
provide  temporary  living  accommodations. 

"AUTHOBIZATI<»  OP  AFTaOFBIATICWS 

"Sk.  3M.  To  carry  out  this  part,  there  are 
authorlMd  to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiacml  years  1987  and  1988.". 
Past  B— Mbral  Hbauh  Sbvicb 

SBC  in.  KMnCgNCT  MENTAL  HEALTH  8BKVICBS 
FOB  HOMELESS  mDnrmUALS  HAVING 
CHMMOC  MENTAL  nXNBS& 

Title  XIZ  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 
"Puct  D— EmaoBKT  Assistaikx  For  Hom- 

Lsaa   ICbraixt   III   Imdividuals   Block 

OBAirr 

"AuiBoaizATioii  or  ArraoPKiAXioira 

"8k.  1931.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  part. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$55,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

"(b)  Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  not 
more  than  3  percent  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  pay  the  costs  of  administering 
this  part. 


CONGR^IONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

"(3)1  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amouttt  that  would  be  allotted  to  ea^i  State 
fnm  ithe  total  amount  available  for  allot- 
ments under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
(after  the  application  of  section  1931(b))  if 
the  percentage  of  such  total  available 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  such  State 
is  eq|ial  to  the  percentage  of  the  total 
auMH^t  available  for  grants  under  section 
108  at  the  Houstaig  and  Community  Devel- 
opmeiit  Act  of  1974  for  the  fiscal  year  prior 
to  su$i  fiscal  year  that  is  allocated  to  such 
Stote< 

"(31  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amoimt  that  would  be  allotted  to  each  met- 
ropt^tan  dty  and  urban  county  in  a  State 
from  |the  total  amount  available  for  allot- 
mentl  under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
(after  the  application  of  section  1031(b))  if 
tbe    percentage    of    such    total    available 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  such  city 
ity  is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
lount  available  for  grants  under  sec- 
of  the  Bousing  and  Commimity  De- 
tent Act  of  1974  for  the  fiscal  year 
such  fiscal  year  that  is  allocated  to 
such  city  or  county. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  and 
excent  as  provided  in  the  second  sentence  of 
ion  (b).  the  allotment  of  the  District 
lumbia  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year 
the  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
ih  (3)  or  the  amount  determined 
subsection  (b),  whichever  is  greater. 
Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
allotibent  of  a  State  under  this  section  for 
any  0scal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 
half  Of  one  percent  of  the  amount  available 
for  i^otments  under  this  section  (after  the 
appUpUion   of   section    1931(b))   for   such 
f isnl  year.  If  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pre- 
cedinig  sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  ratably 
reduee  the  amount  determined  for  each 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a), 
and  Aie  amotmt  determined  for  each  metro- 
politan city  and  urban  ooimty  (including  the 
Dist^ct  of  Columbia)  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  su^  subsection. 

"(cHl)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).  the  aUotment  of  each  territory  under 
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1933.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in 
(b)  and  (c).  the  allotment  of  a 
State  undo-  this  part  fen'  a  fiscal  year  is  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  determtited  under  para- 
graplia  (3)  and  (3)  for  the  State  and  metro- 
pcdltan  dtiea  and  urban  counties  in  the 
State  for  such  fiscal  year. 


for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deter- 
accordance  with  paragraptis  (2) 

accordance  with  subsections  (a) 

,  a  total  allotment  under  this  part  for 

erritories  shall  be  determined  for  a 

year  as  if  all  territories  were  deemed 

to  b^one  State. 

'(3)  The  allotment  of  a  territory  under 
this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amoant  determined  under  paragraph  (3)  for 
suchj  fiscal  year  as  the  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory bears  to  the  population  of  all  territo- 
ries.] 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
temi  'territory'  means  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Ck>m- 
montoealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
land i. 

"(( 1)  If  the  total  amount  of  funds  t«>pro- 
pria  ed  under  section  1931  for  a  fiscal  year 
and  available  for  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year  is  not  otherwise  al- 
lotted to  States  because— 

"(1)  one  or  more  States  have  not  submit- 
ted an  apidication  or  description  of  activi- 
ties In  accordance  with  section  1938  for  such 
fisa  lyear 

"( t)  one  or  more  States  have  notified  the 
Sea  etary  that  they  do  not  Intend  to  use  the 
full  unount  of  their  allotment;  or 


"(3) 
or  repaid 
section 
Uon  1935(d)). 

the  amouik  not  allotted  shall  be  allotted 
among  ea^  of  the  remaining  States  in  pro- 
portion to  ihe  amount  otherwise  allotted  to 
such  SUtes  for  such  fiscal  year  without 
regard  to  this  subsection. 

"PAtlORTS  UHSBt  ALLOTIfXMTS 

"Sic.  19!  3.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  i  hall  make  payments,  as  provided 
by  secUon  B503(a)  of  UUe  31.  United  States 
Code,  to  each  SUte  from  iU  allotment 
under  section  1932  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  th^  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  Stote  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  for 
the  next  f^nl  year  to  such  State  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  made. 

"081  OP  ALLOmXHTS 

"Sic.  1934.  (aKl)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  amounte  paid  to  a  State 
under  section  1933  shall  be  used  by  such 
Stete  to  assist  in  the  carrying  out  of  emer- 
gency projtets  for  homeless  Individuals  who 
have  chroolc  mental  illnesses.  Such  projects 
shall  include  each  of  the  following  activi- 
ties: 

"(A)  Thi!  provision  of  outreach  services 
to- 
"(1)  homeless  individuals:  and 
"(11)  indiriduals  who  have  chronic  mental 
illnesses  a^d  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming 
homeless  ihdividiutls. 

"(B)  Th^  provision  of  outpatient  mental 
health  serfioes.  partial  hospitalization,  diag- 
nostic services,  crisis  intervention  services, 
and  habili^ition  and  rehabilitation  services 
to— 
"(i)  homeless  individuals:  and 
"(11)  ind)vidiuUs  who  have  chronic  mental 
illnesses  stod  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming 
homeless  guUviduals. 

"(C)  The  provision  of  training  to  Individ- 
uals who  provide  services  to  homeless  Indi- 
viduals, ii|cluding  Individuals  who  work  In 
shelters,  giental  health  clinics,  and  other 
sites  whefe  homeless  individuals  receive 
services.    1 

"(D)  The  provision  of  case  management 
services  t^  homeless  individuals,  including, 
as  needed  by  each  such  individual- 

"(i)  the  preparation,  and  the  review  at 
least  every  3  months,  of  a  plan  for  the  pro- 
vision of  mental  health  services  to  such  indi- 
vidual; 

"(ii)  thei  provision  of  assistance  In  obtain- 
ing, and  the  coordination  of.  social  and 
maintenance  services  for  such  individual, 
such  as  services  relating  to  daily  living  ac- 
tivities. trknsporUUon  services,  habilltation 
and  rehabilitation  services,  prevocational 
and  vocattional  services,  and  housing  serv- 
ices; i 

"(ill)  tUe  provision  of  assistance  to  such 
IndividuM  in  obtaining  Income  support  serv- 
ices, such  as  housing  assistance,  food 
stamps,  spd  supplemental  security  income 
benefits;  and 

"(iv)  t^e  referral  of  such  individual  to 
such  othcf  services  as  may  be  appropriate. 
'(E)  Tt^  provision  of  supportive  and  su- 
servioes  for  homeless  individuals 
in  resldeiitial  settings  not  supported  under 
the  tranqtional  housing  demonstration  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  imd  Urban  Develomient  pursuant 
to  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or 
Public  La  IT  99-591. 


"(3)  Training  required  under  paragraph 
(IXC)  shaU  Indude  training  to  enable  indi- 
viduals providing  services  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals tCH- 

"(A)  Identify  Individuals  with  chronic 
mental  fltaMH; 

"(B)  refer  luxneleas  individuals  to  avail- 
able servloeB  for  such  indtvidu^s.  Including 
job  training  services,  literacy  education, 
onnmunlty  health  centers,  and  community 
mental  htnlth  centers;  and 

"(C)  identify,  and  aalst  homeless  individ- 
uals to  participate  in.  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams providing  benefits  for  homeless  indi- 
viduals. 

"(b)  A  State  may  not  use  amounts  paid  to 
it  imder  section  1933  to— 

"(1)  provide  inpatient  services; 

"(2)  make  cash  payments  to  intended  re- 
cipients of  services; 

"(3)  purchase  or  Improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  Improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  building  or 
other  facility,  or  purchase  major  medical 
equipment;  or 

"(4)  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 

The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (3)  upon  the  request  of 
a  State  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  there  are 
extraordinary  circumstances  to  Justify  the 
waiver  and  that  granting  the  waiver  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  this  part 

"(c)  Not  more  than  4  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  a  State  under  section  1933 
for  a  flanl  year  may  be  used  for  administer- 
ing the  funds  made  available  under  section 
1933.  The  State  shall  pay  from  non-Federal 
sources  the  remaining  costs  of  administer- 
ing such  funds. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisi<m 
of  this  part,  a  Stote  shall  not  be  ctmsidered 
to  be  in  violation  of  this  part  if.  during  the 
regular  course  of  the  provision  of  mental 
health  services  to  homeless  individuals 
under  this  part,  mental  health  services  are 
provided  to  individuals  who  are  homeless 
and  who  do  not  have  a  chronic  mental  ill- 
ness. 

"APPLICATIOM  AHS  OnCUPnOR  OP  AUTiVlTUS; 


"Sk.  1936.  (aXl)  In  order  to  receive  an  al- 
lotment for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  1933. 
a  State  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary.  Each  such  application  shall  be  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  require, 
and  shall  be  submitted  with  the  application 
required  by  secUon  1918(a)  or  at  such  other 
time  as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 

"(2)  Each  application  required  imder  para- 
graph (1)  for  an  allotment  under  section 
1932  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  contain  assur- 
ances that  the  State  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b). 

"(bXl)  As  part  of  the  annual  vplicatlcm 
required  by  subsection  (a)  for  an  allotment 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  each  SUte  shall— 

"(A)  certify  that  the  SUte  agrees  to  use 
the  funds  allotted  to  it  under  section  1932  in 
accordance  with  the  requlremenU  of  this 
part; 

"(B)  certify  that,  in  the  case  of  an  allot- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1988,  the  services  to  be 
provided  to  homeless  individuals  under  this 
part  have  been  considered  in  the  prepara- 
tion of,  have  been  induded  In.  and  are  con- 
sistent with,  the  State  comprehensive 
mental  health  services  plan  required  under 
subpart  2  of  part  B; 

"(C)  certify  that  the  SUte  wiU  ensure 
that  homeless  Individuals  who  are  alcohol- 
ics, alcohol  abusers,  or  drug  abusers  will  be 


referred  to  appropriate  alcohol  abuse  and 
drug  abuse  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
servloea.  including  servloes  available  under 
section  1921; 

"(D)  certify  that  the  State  will  ensure 
that  the  activities  conducted  under  this  part 
will  be  coordinated  with  transitional  hous- 
ing provided  under  the  transitional  housing 
demonstration  program  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Hmialng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment pursuant  to  section  lOKg)  of  Public 
Law  09-500  or  Public  Law  99-591; 

"(E)  exc^t  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
certify  that  the  State  wQl  expoid.  In  each 
metropolitan  dty  or  urban  county  for  which 
the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  under 
section  1932(aX3)  for  a  flaoal  year,  an 
amount  which  is  equal  to  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  under  such  section 
for  such  dty  cr  county  for  such  fiscal  year, 
in  order  to  assist  in  carrying  out  In  such  dty 
or  county  of  an  onergency  project  which 
complies  with  sectton  1984;  and 

"(F)  certify  that  the  State  agrees  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  section 
1933  for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and  increase  the  level  of  SUte, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  funds  are  provided  under 
that  section  and  will  in  no  event  suivlant 
such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds. 

"(2)  An  application  by  a  State  under  this 
section  for  an  allotment  for  fiscal  year  1988 
shall  Indude.  for  each  metropolitan  dty  and 
urban  coun^  In  the  State  for  which  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State  desires  a  determina- 
tion be  made  under  section  1933(aX3),  a 
sUtement  from  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  such  dty  or  county  which  contains  the 
certifications  specified  in  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  such  dty  or  county  and  the 
description  of  activities  spedfled  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  with  respect  to  such  dty  or  county. 

"(3XA)  In  any  case  in  which  the  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
1933(aX3)  for  a  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  a 
metropolitan  dty  or  an  urban  county  Is  less 
than  $50,000.  the  SUte  in  which  such  dty 
or  county  is  located  is  not  required  to 
comply  with  paragraph  (IXE)  with  respect 
to  such  dty  or  county  for  such  fiscal  year. 

""(B)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Oovemor  of 
a  SUte  is  unable  to  certify  under  paragraph 
(IXE)  that  the  amount  required  to  be  ex- 
pended for  a  fiscal  year  vmder  such  para- 
graph In  a  metropolitan  dty  or  uriian 
county  in  the  SUte  will  be  used  to  assist  in 
the  carrying  out,  in  such  dty  or  county,  of 
an  emergency  project  which  complies  with 
section  1934,  the  Oovemor  of  the  SUte 
shall  indude  in  the  application  required 
under  paragn^h  (1)  for  such  fiscal  year  a 
certification  that  such  amount  will  be  ex- 
pended in  another  area  of  the  State  to  assist 
in  the  carrying  out  of  an  emergency  project 
which  ocMnplies  with  such  section. 

"(c)  "The  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State 
shall,  as  part  of  the  application  required  by 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  also  pre- 
pare and  furnish  the  Secretary  (in  accord- 
ance with  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
provide)  with  a  description  of  the  intended 
use  of  the  paymento  the  SUte  will  receive 
imder  section  1933  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  application  Is  submitted,  indud- 
Ing  information  on  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties to  be  suivorted  and  servloes  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  description  shall  be  made  public 
within  the  SUte  in  such  manner  as  to  facili- 
tate comment  from  any  person  (Induding 
any  Federal  or  other  public  agency)  during 


development  of  the  deaulptlon  and  after  Its 
transmittal  The  descrlptlan  shall  be  revised 
(consistent  with  this  section)  throughout 
the  year  as  may  be  necessary  to  retleet  sub- 
stantial changes  In  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties aaststed  by  the  State  undar  this  put, 
and  any  revisloo  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
qulremento  of  the  preoedtaig  sentence. 

"'(d)  Except  wtnen  inconslBtcnt  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  the  provtatons  of  sec- 
tion 1914(b).  sectton  1917(a).  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  of  section  1917(b).  and  ffrtlflns 
1918.  1919.  and  1920  shall  apply  to  pay- 
mente  made  to  a  State  under  this  part  in 
the  same  manner  as  such  provlstons  apply 
to  paymenU  made  to  a  SUte  imder  part  B 
of  this  UUe. 

""UBfUilTIOm 

"Sk.  1938.  rot  purpoaes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  "homelea  individual'  means 
a  homeless  individual  (as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  secUon  3  of  the  Urgent  Relief  for 
the  Homeless  Act)  who  has  a  chronic 
mental  Olneas.  Such  term  tndudes  an  indi- 
vidual who— 

"(A)  is  recdving  services  under  this  part; 
and 

"(B)  Is  placed  In  permanoit  housing, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  such  placement  is  made  and  ending  9 
months  after  such  date. 

"(2)  The  term  'metropolitan  dty*  has  the 
same  meaning  as  In  section  102  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974. 

"(3)  The  term  'urban  county'  has  the 
ssme  meaning  as  in  secUcm  103  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Commimity  Develivment  Act  of 
1974.". 

Fait  C— Aloobol  Am  Diuo  Asun  Sbvicsb 

POI  HOMILISS  iBDIVmUALS 

SBC  UI.  SPECIAL  ALUmiENn  rOB  AIXOBOL 
ABUSE  AND  DBDO  ABTOE  8EBV1CE8 
FOB  BOMELI8B  INDnnDtIAL& 

Part  B  of  UUe  ZIZ  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  3— PrevenUon,  Treatment,  and 
RehabUltattoo  Services  for  Homeless  Indi- 
viduals Who  Are  Alcoholics,  AleobtA  Abus- 
ers, or  Drug  Abusos 


""Sk.  1930F.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  section, 
there  are  authtntaed  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

""(b)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each 
State  for  fiscal  year  1987  from  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (a)  an  amount 
which  bean  the  same  raUo  to  the  total 
amount  appropriated  under  such  subsection 
for  such  fiscal  year  as  the  allotment  of  the 
State  under  secUon  1913  for  such  fiscal  year 
bears  to  the  total  amount  allotted  to  all 
SUtes  under  such  secUon  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

"'(c)  Each  State  desirtng  to  receive  an  al- 
lotment under  this  secUon  shall  submit  a 
sUtement  to  the  Secretary  at  such.  thoe.  in 
such  manner,  and  «««T'tf*"*'^  such  Informa- 
Uon  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. Such  sUtement  shall  contain  a  certl- 
f icaUon  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
SUte  that  the  SUte  will  use  the  amounte  al- 
lotted to  the  SUte  under  this  section  for 
the  purposes  described  In  subaectton  (d). 

"(d)  The  amount  allotted  to  a  State  under 
this  secUon  for  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  used 
by  the  SUte  to  provide  preventkm.  treat- 
ment, and  rehabllltattan  servloes  for  home- 
less individuals  who  are  alcoholics,  alcohol 
abusers,  or  drug  abusers.  For  purposes  of 
this  secUon,  the  term  'homeless  Individual' 
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J  M  Id  Mcttm  S  a<  the 

DkaMt  Rdtaf  f  or  the  Bondaa  Act. 

*H«X1)  BiMpt  M  pravtdBd  to  p«ncni>b 

an,  tha  pravMon  of  anbpait  1  (rf  thta  part 

r  to  thii  wettoB  to  the  extent  ttiat 

■re  not  tnoonrietent  vttta 

loftlitonetlan. 

•^S)  Seettan  MlKbXl)  does  not  apply  to 

rthiiaectlon.''. 


Tixu  Yi-^Aasamiio  tbb  education 

OP  BOMBMBB  CHIUSRBH  AND  PRO- 
VroiMO      UTBIACT      AND      BASIC 

eaaus  biikdiation  for  AoxjiiT 

I  INDIVIDUALS 


•n.  VAiB  njam  pm 


BWCAHON  or 


S  of  pait  C  of  the  Oenerml  Edue&- 

ProvtataiM  Act  li  ■■w.wtoH  by  inaertlnc 
4M  tlie  foUoarlnc  new  aeetton: 
mrmMwaaaatoK  or 


(a)  In  any  flaeal  year  after 
-  M.  MM.  In  which  a  State  f  aOs  to 
with  the  proflalona  of  this  aeetton. 
r  aiiaji  TtuiiiAM  tnm  the  State 
equal  to  Btote  aet  aalde  under 
a  of  the  Mucatton  OonaolktatJon 
■ofcoMi^  Aet  of  IMl  for  that  year. 
'^Xl)   ladi  State  educational    aceney 
that  no  «*<M  of  a  homeleaa 
,  aa  defined  In  aectlon  S  of  this  Act.  Is 
f*r  that  renaon  aeeeaa  to  a  tree,  ap- 
puhUe  edncatlnn  that  would  be 
I  to  the  children  of  a  resident  of  the 

~(1)  Badi  State  diall  adopt  a  plan  to  pro- 
vMe  for  the  edneattan  of  each  homeleaa 
I  within  the  State  irtilch  should  omtain 


■*(A)    authoclK    the    State    educatfooal 
the  local  edncatlwial  agency,  the 
;  or  guardian  of  the  homeleaa  child,  or 
the  appUeahte  aodal  worker  to  make  the  de- 
required  undn  this  aeetton: 


"HB)  provide  proeednrea  for  aelecting  the 
appropriate  local  educational  agoicy  within 
the  State  to  be  reaponafble  for  the  ezpenaea 
of  pfovkUiw  for  the  education  of  the  home- 
leaa diOd. 

"(cXl)  Kacfa  plan  adopted  under  this  sec- 
tion ahaa  aaaure.  to  the  extent  practicable 
under  lequircmenta  relating  to  education  es- 
^^i^n-JMiii  by  state  law.  that  local  education- 
al aaendaa  within  the  State  will  comply 
with  the  requtremanta  ot  paragraphs  (2) 
Miwtngti  (g)  of  thfa  subaectlon. 

"(S)  The  local  educational  agency  of  each 
bandeaa  diOd  ahall  either— 

"(A)  oontlnue  the  child's  educatltm  in  the 
school  dlatrlet  of  nigln  for  the  remainder  of 
the  adKMd  year;  or 

"(B)  enndl  the  child  in  the  school  district 
where  the  chUd  ki  actually  Ihrtng; 
whMievcr  is  in  the  child's  beat  interest. 

"(S)  Hie  dMloe  required  by  paragraph  (2) 
tfiril  lie  availaliie  legardlem  of  whether  the 
etafld  la  living  with  the  homeleaa  parents  or 
has  been  temporarily  placed  dsewhere  by 


tldpiite  in  aU  educational  programa  and 
aervi^m  f w  wtMti  the  dalld  meeta  the  ellgl- 
biltty!  criteria.  indiMMng  apedal  programa 
and  cpmpoiaatffiry  educational  programa  for 
diaadvantaged.  and  for  stu- 
llmtted  Bncliah  profldencr.  pro- 
1  vocational  edueatton;  programa  for 
the  difted  and  talented;  and  school  meala 


tkm 
tocalc 


Uw 

"( 

of 

reoor 


"it)  Baeh  humcfcas  diOd  ahall  be  provided 
rtaquatf  tnaaportatlon  to  the  aOutol  ae- 
leetod  awMdlng  to  the  provialona  of  para- 
V«ph(S). 

"(S>  The  reeords  of  each  homeless  cbUd 
riMD  be  malDtaliied— 

■^A)  so  that  the  reeorda  are  immediately 
rnnOMm  when  a  chUd  entera  a  new  school 


er  eonaiatent  with  aeetton 

edueational  agency  sbaO 
ChUd  may  par- 


"iBi  In  a  mai 

nottuiAct. 


Bach  local  edueaU<»ial  agency  or 
any  ftate  which  la  aggrieved  by  the  wltb- 
of  State  funda  under  subeecttrai  (a) 
accorded  the  right  of  due  prooeaa  of 
ahaU  be  entitled  to- 
t  least  90  days  inrfcH'  written  nottee 
intent  to  withhold  such  funds; 
the  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
before  an  administrative  law  Judge 
wltlUh  60  days  of  the  actual  withholding, 
such  period  is  extoided  by  mutual 
it  of  the  Secretary  and  the  appropri- 
educatlonal  agency;  and 
d<»dsloii  on  the  merita  by  the  ad- 
law  Judge  within  00  days  of  the 
coociislan  of  the  hearing,  unless  the  admin- 
istrailve  law  Judge  detennines  that  such  a 
hear^  cannot  be  oonduded  or  a  decision 
molts  cannot  be  made  within  such 
in  which  case  the  admtaiistrative  law 
may  extend  the  period  for  a  period 
exceed  W  additional  days. 
The  administrative  ranedy  prescribed 
subaectlon  ahaU  be  exclusive. 
The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
to  the  Congreas  a  report  not  later 
than)  January  1.  1089,  <m  the  effectiveneas 
of  the  State  plana  required  by  this  section.". 

SBC  fSL  EEmPLABY  tatANIS  AND  MaBnCWA- 
TION    or    IWrOKMATlOW    ACTIVITUS 

Avraonzio. 

(a)  Qmnasi.  Aothokitt.— <1)  The  Secre- 
tary diall.  from  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant t  B  subaeetlcHi  (f ),  make  grants  for  exem- 
plar] programs  that  suooeasfully  address 
the  I  eeds  of  homeleaa  students  in  elementa- 
ry ai  d  seomdary  schools  of  the  applicant. 

(2>l  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  subaection  (e),  conduct  dissemination 
activities  of  exemplary  programs  designed 
to  i«ake  the  spedal  educational  needs  of 
homeless  elemoitary  and  aecondary  school 
students. 

(b)  AppLicAma.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  purpose  described  in  para- 
giapli  (1)  of  subsection  (a). 

(O  EuonaixT  poa  Qsahtb.— No  applicant 
may  receive  an  exemplary  grant  under  this 
section  unleaa  the  applicant  is  located  in  a 
St^  which  has  submitted  a  State  plan  in 
aocwdance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
4384  of  the  General  Educationa  Provisions 
Act. 

(d|  AnucATioii.— Bach  applicant  which 
deal|eB  to  receive  a  demonatration  grant 
undtr  thia  aeetton  shidl  submit  an  appUca- 
tionlto  the  Secretary  at  sudi  time,  in  such 
maifier,  and  oontalning  or  accompanied  by 
sncH  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
require.  Each  such  appllcatian  shall 

deeciipUon  of  the  exemplary  pro- 
i  for  which  asalstanee  is  aouglit; 

aces  that  the  applicant  wfll 

dt  information  with  reapect  to  the 

conduct  of  the  program  for  which  assistance 

sndi  additional  —urances  ttiat  the 
r  determlnea  are  necessary. 
I  DusBoiiATnni  or  ImoutATiaii  Acnvi- 
-The  Secretary  shaQ.  from  funds  ap- 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f),  con- 
directly  or  indirectly  by  way  of  grant, 
contract,  or  other  arrangement,  dtasemina- 


dali 
(f) 
arei 
for  the 
the  fiscal 
skmsof  I 


I  dmignfd  to  inform  State  and 
1  agendea  of  exemplary  pro- 
luiTTaafiilly  addreaa  the  ape- 
!  homeless  students. 

isra    AuTHOBisBt.— There 
[  to  be  appropriated  $2,800,000 
year  1M7  and  $8,000,000  for 
1888  to  carry  out  the  provl- 
I  aeetton. 


8K.  MS.  STilRwiBC  unsACY  mmATnns. 

(a)  annaAL  Autwhott.— The  Secretary 
of  IMiyntH*  ahall  make  granto  to  State 
agondea  to  enable  each  such 
sgency  to  idevelop  a  plan  and  implement  a 
program  of  Utaiacy  training  and  basic  skiDa 
remediatiffi  for  adult  homeleaa  indhrlduala 
wltiiin  thelState  which  ahall— 

a  program  of  outreach  acUvi- 

irdinated  with  existing  resources 

:unity-based    organisations. 

[ts,  adult  basic  education  pro- 

and    nonprofit    Utaiaey- 

.— Each  State  educational 
to  receive  its  allocation 
under  thia|aeetion  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  ahpllcation  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  imd  containing  such  information  as 
the  SecreUry  may  reasonably  require. 

(C)  AUTaOKIXATIOH  OF  ApPHOPaiATioire;  Alr 
LocATioii.4<l)  There  are  authoriied  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  yea^  1987  and  1988,  for  the  adult  lit- 
eracy andlbasic  akUls  remediation  programs 
authoriseq  by  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  dis- 
tribute fupds  to  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
of  the  homeless  populati<m  in 
the  Stated  made  in  the  comprehensive  plans 
submlttedlto  the  Interagency  CooneO  voder 
section  401,  except  that  no  State  shall  re- 
ceive less  Ifliaii  $76,000  under  this  section. 

TITLE  vb— JOB   TRAININO   FOR   THE 
HOME^BS  DEMONSTRATION 

FROJE^ 

8K.  T«.  D^IONBTBATION  PROGKAM  AUTBOHXKD. 

(a)  Obrbuu.  Authobity.— The  Secretary 
shall,  froii  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  7i8.  make  grants  for  the  Federal 
share  of  Job  training  demonstration  projaeto 
for  homeiiBas  individuals  in  accordance  with 
the  provlrfons  of  this  tiUe. 

(b)  Ooi^xACT  AuTBOKiTT.— The  Secretary 
is  authorBed  to  enter  into  such  contracts 
with  State  and  local  public  agendea.  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  private  businesses, 
and  othef'  appropriate  aatitles  ss  may  be 
necessaryi  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tills 
tttte. 

SBC  Ttt.  a^AfS  OOOtOINATION  Wm  DUIONBfKA- 

noN  GBANT  BBcipnina. 
A  Statd  shall  describe  in  the  oomprAen- 
sive  planjrequired  under  section  401  of  this 
Act  how  Khe  State  win  coordinate  projects 
conducted  within  a  State  under  this  title 
with  othOT  services  for  homeless  individuals 
ssalsted  tender  this  Act. 

SBC  Tts.  A^rucAnoN . 

Each  a^licant  which  desires  to  receive  a 
demonsbptlon  grant  under  this  title  shall 
submit  ah  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  tiine.  In  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  aco^iMnled  by  such  information  aa  the 
reaaonahly  require.  Each 
ahall  indude— 
of  the  actlvltiea  for  whldi 
is  sought; 
(2)  plafas  for  the  coordination  and  out- 
reach a^vlties.  particularly  with  caae  man- 
agers and  care  providers,  designed  to 
achieve  feferral  of  homeless  individuals  to 


the  demonstration  projects  authorised  by 
thta  title; 

(S)  plana  to  offer  In-shelter  training  activi- 
ties and  services,  and  to  perform  training 
seivkies  and  activities  so  as  to  incresae  the 
partldpation  of  homeless  individuals  in  the 
demonatration  project; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  standards  by 
which  performance  may  be  measured  under 
the  demonstration  project,  together  with  as- 
surances that  a  preliminary  evaluation  of 
the  project  vrill  be  completed  not  later  than 
the  rad  of  the  first  year  for  which  aastst- 
snce  is  sought; 

(5)  Bssuranoes  that  the  recipient  of  dem- 
onstratlm  grants  under  this  titie  wQl  pay 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  activities  for 
which  aaaiatanc»  la  aought  from  non-Federal 
aouroea;and 

(6)  such  addlttonal  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  necessary  to  Insure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
titie. 

SBC  7*4.  AirraoBizBD  Acnvmss. 

Demonstration  grants  under  this  tiUe  may 
be  used  f  or— 

(1)  basic  skiUs  instruction; 

(2)  remedial  education  activities; 

(3)  basic  literacy  instruction; 

(4)  Job  search  activitiea; 

(5)  Job  counselinr. 

(6)  Job  preparatory  training,  induding 
resume  writing  snd  interviewing  skills;  and 

(7)  any  other  activitiea  deacribed  In  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  wlilch  the  grant  redpient  determines 
will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  titie, 

for  homeless  individuals. 

SBC   Its.   PAYMBNTS:   FEDERAL   8HABB:   UMTfA- 

noN. 

(a)  Patmbiits.- The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  applicant  having  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  703  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  activities  described  in  the  ap- 
plication. 

(b)  Fkdbal  Shakx.— <1)  The  Federal  share 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  50  percent. 

(2)  The  non-Federal  share  of  payments 
under  this  tiUe  may  be  In  cash  or  In  kind 
fairly  evaluated,  induding  plant  equipment 
or  services. 

(c)  Ldotatioii.- The  Secretary  may  not 
make  grants  in  any  State  in  an  aggregate  in 
exoeaa  of  15  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  thia  title  in  each  fiscal 
year. 

SBC  TSt.  EVALUATION. 

(a)  DmomnAnoii  Paontcr  Rxsporsibil- 
ITT.— The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  each 
project  assisted  under  this  title  at  the  end 
of  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  fimds  are 
appropriated  under  this  titie.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  the  findings  of  the  evaluations 
to  the  Interagency  CoundL  Not  later  than  6 
months  before  the  termination  date  sped- 
fled  in  section  709.  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  final  report  of  the  evalua- 
tions required  by  this  subsection  to  the 
President,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Inter- 
agency CoundL 

(b)  CoiRBiRS  OF  EvALUATiom.— Each  eval- 
uation required  by  this  section  shall  in- 
dude— 

(1)  the  number  of  homeless  individuals 
served; 

(2)  the  number  of  homdess  individuals 
placed  tai  Jobs; 

(3)  the  average  length  of  training  time 
under  the  project; 

(4)  the  average  training  cost  under  the 
project;  and 


(5)  the  average  retention  rate  of  plaoe- 
mento  of  homeless  individuals  after  tratailng 
with  aaaiatance  made  under  thia  title. 

(C)  BVAUTATIOW  >T  iTBaSOSWCT  COOWCIL.- 

(1)  The  Interagency  Councfl  ahall  evaluate 
each  project  receiving  aaaiatance  under  thia 
title. 

(2)  The  Interagency  Council  ahaU  prepare 
and  puUiah  a  report  of  ita  findlnga  in  the 
aimual  npoit  of  the  CoundL  The  evalua- 
tion of  the  demonstration  projects  author- 
ised by  this  titie  shall  indude  a  determinar 
tion  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams ssslsted  imder  this  titie  togetiier  with 
recommendations,  Induding  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  to  the  Congress  cm  Job 
training  programs  for  homeless  individuals 
to  be  established  on  a  national  basla. 
SBC  TtT.  DBrmrnoNs. 

As  used  in  this  titie— 

(1)  the  term  "applicant"  means  public 
ageiMries,  private  nonprofit  organiaations, 
private  businesses,  and  other  appropriate 
entities; 

(2)  the  term  "Interagency  Council"  means 
the  Interagency  Coundl  on  the  Homeless; 

(3)  the  term  "local  public  agency"  means 
sny  public  agency  of  a  general  purpose  po- 
litical subdh^iston  of  a  State  which  has  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  and  spend  funds,  as  well 
as  general  corporate  and  police  powers; 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SEC   TM.   AUTHORIZATION   OP   APPROPRUTION8; 
AVAILABIUTY  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  AUTHOUZATIOX    OF   ArPROTRIATIORS.— 

There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry 
out  the  provisimis  of  this  title. 

(b)  AvAiLABniTT  OF  FumB.— Funds  obli- 
gated for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended 
by  each  recipient  during  that  fiscal  year  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

SBC  TW.  TBOIINATION. 

The  proviskms  of  this  titie  shall  terminate 
on  October  1. 1990. 

TITLE  Vni— NUTRITION 
Part  A— Food  Staiip  Prooram 

SBC  Ml.  DEFDirnON  OF  HOUWHOLD. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  3(1)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  UJ3.C.  2012(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (2)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(2)": 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
following:  "or  (3)  a  parent  of  minor  children 
and  that  parent's  children  (notwithstsnding 
the  presence  in  the  tuome  of  any  other  per- 
sons, induding  parents  and  siblings,  who  do 
not  customarily  purduse  food  and  prepare 
meals  for  home  consumpticm  together  with 
the  parent  and  children)  except  that  the 
certification  of  a  household  as  a  separate 
household  under  this  clause  shall  be  reoc- 
amined  no  less  frequently  than  cmce  every  0 
months";  »"«< 

(3)  by  inserting  "(other  than  as  provided 
in  clause  (3))"  after  "except  that" 

SBC  sn.  DEFINITION  OF  HOMBLBSB  DiDITIOUAI. 

Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
(7  UJS.C.  2012)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
tsai  thereof  the  following  new  aubaecttoi: 

"(s)  'Homeless  taidlvldual'  meana— 

"(1)  an  individual  who  lacks  a  fixed,  regu- 
lar, and  adequate  nighttime  residence;  and 

"(2)  an  individual  who  haa  a  primary 
nighttime  realdenoe  that  la — 

"(A)  a  supervised  publicly  or  privately  op- 
erated shelter  (induding  a  welfare  hotel  or 
congregate  shdto)  designed  to  provide  tem- 
porary living  accommodations; 


"(B)  an  institution  that  provides  a ^ 

rary  residence  for  indhrldoals  Intandad  to  be 


"(C)  a  tempwary  aooonmodatlaB  In  the 
residence  of  another  IndtvlduBl:  or 

"(D)  a  poblle  or  private  piaoe  not 
for.  or  ordinarily  used,  as  a  regular 
socommodation  for  human  betngs.". 

SBC   SSL  FOOD  SfTAlIP  DVOBMAnOM  fOK 


(a)  AoTHORiTT  To  Frovibb  layoRMsxnai.— 
Section  IKeKlXA)  of  the  Food  Staaop  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.8.C.  aovXeXlXA))  la  auMBdad 
by  Inaerting  "except,  at  the  option  of  the 
State  agency,  food  atamp  informatlanal  afr 
tivitlea  directed  at  homeleaa  indMduatr 
after  "Act". 

(b)  AmiHisiRATivB  Exnarasa.— I^ie  first 
aentence  of  aection  10(a)  of  aueh  Aet  (T 
UAC.  202S(a))  is  amended  by  strlUng  out ". 
and  (4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(4) 
food  stamp  informational  activitiea  permit- 
ted undo-  aection  IKeXlXA).  and  (6)". 

SBC  sat.  EXTBHTBD  FOOD  STAMP  SBBVICB. 

Section  ll(eX9)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.&C.  2020(eX9))  is  emended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (D); 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  provide  coupons  no  later  than  five 
days  after  the  date  of  application  to  a 
household  in  which  all  members  are  home- 
leaa individuala  and  which  meeta  the  income 
and  reaouroe  critola  for  coupons  under  this 
Act; 

"(C)  provide  coupons  no  later  than  five 
days  after  the  date  of  aK>llcation  to  any 
household  that  has  a  combined  gross 
income  and  liquid  resources  that  la  leaa  than 
the  monthly  rmt  and  utUitiea  of  the  house- 
hold; and":  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D)  (as  redesigned), 
by  striking  out  "the  household"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "a  household  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A).  (B).  or  (C)". 

SBC  Mi.  DfPLBIIXNTATION  OF  EXBTING  VENDOR 
PATMBm' BZCUniON. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  prescribe  regidatlona  to  carry 
out  aecticm  S(kX2)(E)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  VAC.  2014(kXaXE)). 

P*RT  B— TRMPOKART  EllMKllllCT  FOOD 

AssiBTAiicx  Prooram  (TEFAP) 

SEC     111.     VARIRY    OF    C»liIfODrnBS    UNDER 


Section  202(d)  of  the  Temporary  Bner- 
gency  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1963  (7  U&C. 
612c  note)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"shall  indude"  the  foUowtnr  "a  variety  of 
commodities  and  producte  thereof  that  are 
most  useful  to  eUglble  redpient  sgendes.  in- 
duding". 

SaC    aU.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPBOPRUTIOMg 

FOR  FOOD  STORAGE  AND  DBTBni}. 

TION  (XMTB  UNDER  TBPAP. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  204(cXl)  of 

the  Temporary  Bnergency  Food  Assistance 

Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C.  8iac  note)  is  smended 

by  striking  out  "$80,000,000  for  each  of  the 

fiscal  years  ending  September  80.  19I8.  and 

September  30.  1987"  and  liMerttng  in  lieu 

thereof   "$50,000,000  for  the  flaeal  year 

endhig  September  30.  1988.  $60,000,000  for 

the  flaeal  year  ending  Septandier  30.  1987, 

and  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

September  30. 1988". 

8BC  ns.  (XMHTINUATION  OF  TBTAP. 

(a)  Ix  Gbbbrai Sectlan  213  of  the  Tenoh 

porary  Emergency  Food  Aaalatanrw  Aet  of 
1983  (7  VAC.  6iac  note)  la  amended  by 


GONGIESSIONAL  RECORI>— SENATE 


tlMe)  of  audi  Act  to 


hf  atrfldnc 


ttonair. 


M.  IMT"  and  tamrtliw  in  Hen 
on  tlie  date  vadflMl  in  aee- 


D4XS 


(B}  the  Admlniitiator  detcxmtnea  that 
tbo*  is  no  Ukellbood  of  the  propaty  being 
aold  for  a  price  anftlclent  to  reduce  the  U- 
aUIlly  to  the  VetafaoB'  AdmlnMratlon  of 
the  tetmn  who  bad  defaulted  on  the  loan 
under  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
I  Statea  Code:  and 
(C)  the  buyer  aatlafies  other  tenna  and 
Itlona  eatabUahed  punuant  to  subaec- 
tlonld). 


Unit 


'Homeleaa 


„  in  aeetlon  806.  the 
)  by  tbia  tttle  abaU  become 
laaaoonaa  the 
la  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act.  but  not 
later  than  180  dayi  utta  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thla  Act 

TTTIX  DC— H01CEIX88  VETERAMS 

■cnoN  ML  aaoiT  mix 

Thia  title  may  be  dted  aa  the 
VetenoM'  *■-'•*—■  Act  of  1087". 
■k:  Mt.  AonKwnr  to  had  cirain  props*- 

(a)  !■  nr—M  — TtM  Admlnlatrator. 
vtthln  the  limtta  of  available  appropria- 
tiooa,  ia  anthoclaed  under  thla  aecUon  to 
carry  out  dminc  flacal  yean  1087. 1008.  and 
1088  aprosnm  to  aariat  homelem  vetenns 
and  their  Camfllea  to  acquire  ibdter  by  en- 
terins  into  asreemanta.  dmrrihwd  in  nibaec- 
tkm  (b)  with  any  cnanlaattan  named  in.  or 
approved  by  the  Admlnlatrator  under,  aec- 
tlon  8403  of  title  38.  TThited  Statea  Code,  or 
any  other  lovetnmental.  public,  or  nonprof- 
it private  inatttutton.  organliatlnn.  corpra^- 
tkm.  or  other  entity,  eaperially  any  auch 
entity  worklns  on  behalf  of  homeleaB  indi- 
viduala.  for  the  puipoae  of  auch  oittty  pro- 
vidinc  ahelter  primarily  for  homeleaa  veter- 
ana  and  thdr  f amiUea. 

(b)  i^v—— -■■  TO  Sill  (»  LaAaa.— (1) 
Asreemento  aothottaed  by  aubaecUon  (a)  are 
acreemente  pursuant  to  which  the  Admlnla- 
trator would,  aubject  to  paracraphs  (3)  and 
<3)  of  thla  aubaeetlon  and  to  sutaaection  (d)— 

(A)  aeQ  to  an  entity  deaetlbed  in  aubaee- 
tlon (a),  for  audi  conatdwatfam  aa  the  Ad- 
mlniatrattv  deteimlnea  la  in  the  beet  inter- 
eate  of  the  muted  Statea  Qovemmoit,  the 
Veterana'  Admlnlatratkm  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram, and  the  ahort-  and  long-term  aolvency 
of  the  Loan  Quaranty  Revotvtaic  Fund,  real 
property  acquired  by  the  Admlnlatrator  as 
the  reeult  of  a  default  on  a  loan  made  or 
guaranteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code;  or 

(B)  lease,  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  or 
otherwiae  temporarily  make  available  to 
auch  an  entity  underutQlaed  fadlltlea  (other 
than  mopertiea  ao  acquired  as  the  result  of 
such  a  default)  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Administrator  that  would  be  suitable  for 
providinc  emergency  shelter. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  paragraph  (1)  only  if  the 
Admlnlstimtor  determines  that  such  an 
action  win  not  adverMly  affect  the  Veter- 
ana' Admlnlatration's  ability  to  fulfUl  ite 
statutory  mlmions  or  to  carry  out  other 
functions  and  administer  other  programs 
authorised  by  law. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  under  paragraph  (IKA)  only  if— 

(A)  the  entity  to  which  the  property  Is  to 
be  sold  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Administrator,  an  intentlrai  to  (i)  utilize 
the  property  aolely  as  a  shelter  primarily 
for  homeleas  veterans  and  their  families,  (U) 
to  comply  with  all  aonlng  laws  relating  to 
the  property,  and  (ill)  to  make  no  use  of  the 
property  that  is  not  compatible  with  the 
area  where  the  property  is  located; 
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(a)  #hlch 


AdmlnlstTatirr  through  means  se- 

by  the  Admlnlatrator,  shaU  provide 

entitles  deacrlbed  in  subsection 

are  Involved  in  working  cm  the 

lems  of  homelessness  and  homeless  vet- 

wlth  notice  of  the  potential  avaOabQ- 

sale  (H-  leaae  to  such  entitlea  of  ap- 

:  propertlea  under  paragraph  (1). 

FOB  CaaruR  KHnms.— In 
entities  with  which  to  enter  into 
agreomente  undte  subsection  (a),  the  Ad- 
mlnktrator  shall  accord  preference  to  enti- 
tlea Which— 
(1|  have  a  demonstrated  commitment  to 
with  and  on  benalf  of  homeless  in- 


hcve  a  demonstrmted  ability  to  es- 

operate.  and  maintain  shelten  for 

Individuals,  or  (B)  are  named  In. 

>roved  by  the  Admlnlatrator  imder, 

3402  of  tlUe  88,  United  States  Code; 

(3]j  have  a  plan  for  utilising  the  voluntary 

of  iMBneleas  individuals,  or  others. 

to  rehabilitate  and  repair  such  propwty  as 

in  order  to  Improve  its  habltaUl- 

a  plan  for  utilUng  the  volunteer 
of  Veterans'  Administration  on- 
members  of  veterans'  service  orga- 
>ns,  homeless  individuals,  or  others  in 
the  iestabllahment,  operation,  and  malnte- 
of  the  ahelter  established  pursuant  to 
an  agreement. 

(d)  TiBMa  AMD  CoRDinons  of  Iksthu- 
>.— Any  agreement,  deed,  or  other  tn- 

it  executed  by  the  Administrator 
und*r  subsection  (a)  shall  be  on  such  terms 
and  conditians  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  and  necessary  to 
canv  out  the  purpose  of  such  agreement. 

(e)  IHVMIOKT  or  Um»auTnjzxD  FAcnj- 
Tixai— (IXA)  Not  Uter  than  thirty  days 
tSU^  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ipolodlcally  thereafter,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  evaluate  all  real  properties  de- 
scribed in  aulq;iaragrv>h  (B)  in  order  to  de- 
tenaine  which  such  properties  are  appropri- 
ate to  offer  for  sale  under  subsection 
(bXlXA). 

(E  >  Properties  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  tie  those  which  (i)  are  located  in  geo- 
grai  hie  areas  in  which  there  are  significant 
nui^bers  of  homeless  veterans,  and  (11)  are 
being  held  by  the  Administrator  after 
having  been  acquired  by  the  Administrator 
at  least  twelve  months  previously  as  the 
It  of  defaults  on  loans  made  or  guaran- 
under  chapter  37  of  tiUe  38,  United 
Code. 

(9  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  periodically  thereafter,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  complete  an  inventory  of  all 
un<fcrutillsed  facilities  which  are  under  the 
Juridlctlon  of  the  Administrator  and  which 
are  located  in  geographic  areas  in  which 
there  are  significant  numbers  of  homeless 
veterans  in  order  to  determine  which  such 
fad  iltles  could  be  suitable  to  offer  for  lease 
und  er  subsection  (bXlKB). 

(t  I  RxpoHTs.— (1)  Not  later  than  February 
1,  088.  the  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  a  report— 

(A)  on  the  results  of  the  evaluations  and 
lnv(  ntory  conducted  under  subsection  (e); 
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(B)  on  t  le  aetlvltlea  carried  out  by  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratt  r  under  subsection  (b)(4); 

(C)  on  r  eal  property  sold  under  subsection 
(bXlXA).  including  for  ead>  such  prupeilj 
Informatiin  as  to  the  price  tts  which  the 
Veterans'  Administration  acquired  the  prop- 
erty, the  qoste  incurred  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlniatratipn  in  «w<w*««w»"f  the  property 
thereafter,  the  name  of  the  buyer,  and  the 
price  paid  by  the  buyer,  and 

(D)  on  the  leasing  of  faculties  under  sub- 
seeaon(bKlXB). 

(3)  Not  later  than  February  1.  1088.  the 
Admlnlstijstor  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees a  reiiort  on  the  experience  under  this 
section  and  shall  include  in  the  report  (A) 
Inf  ormatl^  updating  the  information  re- 
quired to  be  provided  In  the  report  under 
paragraph  (1),  and  (B)  such  recommenda- 
tions (an4  the  reascms  therefw)  as  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratfr  consldeis  appropriate  as  to 
irtiether  «ie  program  carried  out  under  this 
section  sl^uld  be  extended  and  any  recom- 
mendatloit  for  legislation  that  the  Adminis- 
trator oo^ders  appropriate  to  Include  in 
therepor 

SBC    ML    huyr    PaOCRAH    OF    ACnVITlKB    TO 
ASSIST  BOMEIXaS  VnSKANa 

In  ordei  to  enhance  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
Istratlon'a  ability  to  asatst  homeleas  veterans 
and  their Ifamlllea  and  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  activities  in  that  regard, 
the  Adml^iistrator  shall,  within  the  Umlta  of 
available  pvproprlatlons  and  as  provided  for 
in  the  section,  conduct  a  pilot  i»t>gram  and 
study  for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  twenty- 
four  months  in  not  less  than  ten  geographic 
areas  in  which  there  are  significant  num- 
bers of  hpmeless  veterans.  In  the  course  of 
such  pUot  program  and  study,  the  Adminis- 
trator shaD  undertake  and  evaluate  various 
activities  ptherwlae  authorizd  by  law  as  weU 
as  actlvlties- 

(1)  to  designate  individuals  at  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  to  coordinate  offi- 
cial and  Wunteer  efforts  designed  to  assist 
homelessjveterans  and  their  families; 

(2)  to  authorise  Veterans'  Administration 
employeoi  to  seek  out  and  cooperate  with 
other  eiitltles  providing  counseling.  Job 
trailing,  i  rehabilltotlon,  and  assistance  In 
obtaining  shelter  to  homeless  individuals; 
and 

(3XA)  to  fadlitote  (by  adjusting,  consist- 
ent with  I  nipervlsors'  determinations  regard- 
ing emiaoyees'  assigned  responsibilities, 
duty  hours  and  meal  breaks)  the  efforts  of 
Veterans'  Administration  employees  who 
wish  to  assist,  on  a  volunteer  basis,  (1)  home- 
less vetenns  and  their  families  in  acquiring 
necessitidB.  such  as  shelter,  food,  and  health 
care,  kda  rehabilitation  services,  training, 
and  employment,  or  (11)  in  any  other  chari- 
Uble  acUvlty  approved  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
soimel  iQmagement  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
Exeeutlv^  OrdK  12363  of  March  23.  1982 
(and  the  Implementing  regulations  in  5  C^FR 
Part  950),  or  by  the  Administrator  for  the 
purposes  of  this  clause,  and  (B)  to  use,  for 
the  purppse  of  assisting  homeless  veterans 
and  their  families  in  acquiring  such  necessi- 
ties, rehabilitation  services,  training,  snd 
employment.  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
sources and  facilities,  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed, where  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  would  be  nominal. 

SBCtM. 

Not 
of  the 
trator, 
priatloni 
report 


0lJTKEA(3I  8KRVICB8  PROGRAM. 

than  ninety  days  after  the  date 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Admlnis- 
wf  thin  the  llmlte  of  available  appro- 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  a 
setting  forth— 


(1)  a  deaeriptlon  of  all  efforta  undertaken 
in  fiscal  year  1087  under  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  3  of  tttle  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  outreadi  services  to  homeless  veter- 
ans to  assist  them  In  applying  for  and  ob- 
taining benefite  and  services  for  which  they 
are  eligible  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Admlnlstratl<m  or  imder  other 
laws  by  virtue  of  their  veteran  stetus; 

(2)  any  information  available  on  the  in- 
creased utUlaation  of  such  benefits  and  serv- 
ices by  such  veterans  as  a  result  of  the  ef- 
forts described  in  clause  (1)  to  assist  them  in 
securing  necessities,  such  as  shelter,  food, 
and  health  care,  rehabilitation  services, 
training,  and  employment,  together  with  a 
description  of  all  follow-through  activities 
related  to  such  outreach  services;  and 

(3)  a  description  of,  and  a  timetable  for, 
any  plans  to  expand  such  outreach  efforte 
(including  necessary  training  of  outreach 
personnel)  and  follow-through  activities,  to- 
gether with  an  estimate  of  the  additional  re- 
sources needed  for  such  expanded  efforts. 

SEC  MS.  8URVKY  OF  HOMELESS  VETERANS. 

(a)  Conduct  or  StrnvxY.— Not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator, in  coordination  with  any  Federal 
entity  established  to  coordinate  programs  to 
assist  homeless  individuals,  and,  as  appro- 
priate. In  conjunction  with  efforts  carried 
out  under  sections  902,  903,  904,  and  908  and 
within  the  limits  of  available  appropria- 
tions, shall  (1)  conduct  a  survey  (through 
representative  samplings  in  appropriate  geo- 
graphic areas)  to  determine  (A)  the  extent 
to  which  veterans  are  represented  in  the 
population  of  homeless  individuals,  and  (B) 
the  information  described  in  subsection  (b), 
and  (2)  submit  to  the  (^mmittees  a  report 
on  the  resulte  of  such  survey. 

(b)  Report.— The  report  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  Include,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  estimates  of — 

(1)  the  niunber  of  veterans,  both  as  an  ab- 
solute number  and  as  a  percentage,  in  the 
population  of  homeless  Individuals  and  the 
numbers  of  family  members  accompanying 
such  veterans; 

(2)  a  breakdown  showing  the  periods  of 
services  of  such  veterans  and  subgroupings 
of  such  veterans,  including  those  with  fami- 
lies, those  with  chronic  mental  Ulness  dis- 
abilities, and  those  with  substance  abuse 
disabilities; 

(3)  the  numbers  of  such  veterans  who, 
diulng  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988,  received 
or  will  receive  benefits  and  services  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration showing  the  numbers  who  received 
or  will  receive  (A)  health-care  services  under 
chapter  17  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code, 
(B)  compensation  under  chapter  11  of  such 
title,  (C)  pension  under  chapter  15  of  such 
title,  (D)  vocational,  educational,  and  train- 
ing assistance  under  such  tttle  or  the  Veter- 
ans' Job  Training  Act  (29  \}&.C.  721  note), 
or  (E)  Job  training,  counseling,  referral,  or 
other  vocational  assistance  tmder  programs 
carried  out  or  supported  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and 

(4KA)  the  niunber  of  sucti  veterans  who,  if 
they  were  to  apply,  would  likely  be  eligible 
for  benefits  and  services  under  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  or 
(by  virtue  of  their  veteran  status)  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  but  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing such  benefite  and  services,  with  a  break- 
down estimating  the  numbers  who  would 
likely  be  eligible  for  each  of  the  benefite 
and  services  described  in  subclauses  (A).  (B). 
(C).  (D),  and  (E)  of  cUuse  (3).  and  (B)  a  de- 


scription of  the  reaaooB  why  auch  veterans 
are  not  receiving  such  benefite  and  services, 
(c)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  mactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  an  implemente- 
tion  plan  and  timetable  for  ooUecUng  the  in- 
formation needed  for  the  report  required  by 
subsection  (a). 

SBC  MC.  CHRONICALLY  MBNTALLY  ILL  VETERANS. 

(a)  RXPOKT    OH    iMSTTTtmOHAI.    CARK    FUR- 

msBMB  MxHTALLT  ILL  Vrterars.— Section 
235  of  the  Veterans'  Benefite  Improvement 
imd  Health-Care  Authorization  Act  of  1986, 
Public  Law  99-576.  is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  suLdectlon  (b)  and  (c) 
as  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (b): 

"(b)  The  report  required  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  also  include  information  on  the 
number  of  veterans  being  treated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  mental  illness 
disabilities  who  were  furnished  hospital, 
domiciliary,  or  nursing  home  care  by  the 
Administrator  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1984, 
1985.  and  1988.  broken  down  by  the  type  of 
care  furnished,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  such  veterans  being  furnished 
such  care  in  fiscal  year  1987,  together  with 
the  Administrator's  analysis  of  the  basis  for 
any  change  in  the  niunbers  of  such  veterans 
being  furnished  any  type  of  such  care 
during  the  period  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1984  and  ending  with  fiscal  year  1987,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  impact  of  the 
implementetion  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration of  a  resource  allocation  methodology 
on  the  numbers  of  such  veterans  being  fur- 
nished smy  type  of  such  care  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  care  furnished.". 

(b)  Pilot  Procram  or  Contract  Commumi- 
tt-Baskd  RxsiDKimAL  Carx.— ( 1)  During  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  ending  on  September 
30,  1989,  the  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
pilot  program,  utilizing  the  authority  in  sec- 
tion 620C  of  title  38.  United  Stetes  Code  (as 
added  by  section  2(a)  of  Public  Law  l(N)-8), 
to  provide  care  and  treatment  and  rehablll- 
tetive  services  in  halfway  houses,  therapeu- 
tic communities,  psychiatric  residential 
treatment  centers,  and  other  community- 
based  treatment  facilities  to  homeleas  veter- 
ans suffering  from  chronic  mental  Illness 
disabilities. 

(2)  Not  Uter  than  February  1,  1989,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees a  report  on  the  experience  under  the 
pilot  program  prior  to  October  1,  1988,  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Administrator 
(and  reasons  therefor)  as  to  whether  the 
pilot  program  should  be  continued. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  the  pilot  program  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor may  not  expend  more  than  8S,000,(X)0  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  nor  more  than  $10,(X>0,000 
in  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

(c)  CoirrmuATioii  or  Cortraci  Comcuin- 
tt-Baskd  Psychiatric  RBsnnamAL  Cars 
AuTRORiTT.— Section  2(c)  of  Public  Law  100- 
6  is  amended  by  inserting  "in  flacal  year 
1987"  after  "limited". 

(d)  Expahsion  or  Contract  Cokmunitt- 
Basxd  Psychiatric  RRsmxNTiAL  Cars  Elioi- 
BiuTY.— Section  620C  of  title  38,  United 
Stetes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  BubeecUon  (aX3)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A).  (B),  and 
(C)  as  clauses  (B).  (C).  and  (D).  reflectively; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  a  new  clause  (A)  as  fol- 
lows: "(A)  has  a  chronic  mental  Illness  dis- 
ability rated  as  service-connected;"; 


(C)  amending  clause  (C)  (aa  redeaignated 
by  clause  (IXA)  of  this  subsection)  by  strik- 
ing out  "homeleas"  and  Inscsrttng  In  lieu 
thereof  "a  homeless  individual";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subaection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  term  'homeleas  individual'  means 
an  individual  who  lacks  a  fixed  and  ade- 
quate nighttime  realdence  and  Includea  an 
individual  whose  primary  rwldenec  Is  in  a 
publicly-  or  privately-operated  shelter 
which  provides  temporary  shelter.". 

SEC  M7.  VBTKRANS-  JOB  TRAININC  ACT  AMBND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Definitions.— Section  3  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Job  Training  Act.  Public  Law  98-77  (39 
U.S.C.  1721  note)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  term  'homeless  individual'  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  in  secticm 
620C(aX4)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.". 

(b)  Expansion  or  Euoixility.— Section 
5(aXI)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(B)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (i),  as  redesignated  by  clause  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subclause: 

"(ii)  is  (I)  a  veteran  with  a  service-connect- 
ed disability  rated  at  30  per  centimi  or  more, 
or  (II)  a  homeless  individual.". 

(c)  Authorization  op  AppROPRiATiONa— 
Section  16  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$65,000,000  for  flacal 
year  1986"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "a 
total  of  $65,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1988. 
1987,  and  1988";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1988" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "8eptemt>er  30. 
1989". 

(d)  Extension  op  TnofiNATioN  Datis.— 
Section  17(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1),  by  striking  out  "January 
30.  1987"  and  inserthig  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 30.  1987";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (2),  by  striking  out  "July  31. 
1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'June  30, 
1988". 

SBC  MS.  CONVEKSION  OF  UNDBRtmLIZRD  SPACB 
TO  DOMiaUARY-CARE  BEDS. 

(a)  In  Oeneral.— (1)  Subject  to  subsection 
(b)  and  within  the  llmlte  of  available  appro- 
priations, not  later  than  January  1.  1088, 
the  Administrator  shall,  in  urban  areas  in 
which  there  are  significant  numbeia  of 
homeless  veterans,  convert  underutilized 
space  located  in  fadllties  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Administrator  to  five  hundred 
domiciliary-care  beds  to  be  used  for  the  care 
of  veterans  in  need  of  domiciliary  care,  pri- 
marily homeless  veterans. 

(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that  it 
is  impractical  to  undertake  the  conversions 
required  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the  extent 
therein  required- 

(A)  because  appropriate  mace  for  the  con- 
versions is  not  available  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ty, or 

(B)  because  in  areas  in  which  there  Is  suf- 
ficient space  the  numbers  of  homeleas  veter- 
ans in  need  of  domiciliary  care  who  would 
likely  utilize  the  beds  are  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  conversions. 

the  Administrator  shall  carry  out  paragraph 
(1)  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Administra- 
tor has  not  determined  that  it  is  impractical 
to  do  so. 

(b)  Prohibition  Aoainbt  Diminution  or 
CntTAiN  Other  CoNvxaaioNa.— Nothing  In 
this  section  shall  result  in  the  diminution  of 
the  conversion  of  hospital-care  beds  to  nura- 
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bedi  by  tte  VetaniH'  Ateiln- 


tbe 


itoondtattilitltlK 
(DTlMtafB 
kAriBMiatar  of  Vetannr  Aftaln. 
(1)  Tlw  ton  "Oonmitteer  bmum  the 
tanuMT  AttBin  of  the 
lafRcprwotattw. 
(S)  The  tman  "liamdaB  Indhrldual"  bas 
ttM  miMiiliM  ihran  that  tenn  In  aeetlon 
tSKXaX4)  o<  ttU*  tt.  Utattad  atetM  Code. 

(4)  Tte  tacm  "vetann"  baa  the  meantiic 
■l«aa  that  tetn  In  aeetkm  101(3)  of  tttle  38. 
UtaitadStataaOode. 
($)  Tte  taim  "hOBideai  wteran"  meaoa  a 
tirtioiaabMMlMi  IndtTfcfaiaL 


(C}  a  public  or  private  place  not  AnittWfA 
■  onUnarfly  uaed  aa.  a  regular  aleeptaic 
I  for  buman  betawa. 
I  ■xcumon.— Aa  uaed  ta>  thla  Act.  tbe 
a  taidMdual"  doea  not  bidude 
any  IndMdual  tanpilaaned  or  otberwlae  de- 
tain^d  purauant  to  an  Act  of  CMHrtaa  m  a 
Statf  law. 

TTVLE  I— nrrgRAQgNCY  C017NCIL  ON 
mt  HOMELESS 

sac  In.  awMtr  Tmx 

Tk  la  title  may  be  dted  as  the  "Interagen- 
cy C  KmeQ  on  the  Hometewi  Act", 
nc  [at.  nrABLomiDfr. 

TliBre    la    eatabUahed    the    Interagency 
Coi9dl  on  the  Bameleea. 


r  No.  114 

In  Itan  ot  tte  laocaace  propoaed  to  be  In- 
1  tte  fallowing: 


Tbto  Act  may  be  cited  aa  tte  "Urgent 
Rater  fbr  tte  BoaBdeaa  Act". 
SK.  1  ramima  AMD  ravoaa. 

(a)  vmnma.— Tlw  Oongreaa  flnda  that— 

<1)  tte  KattOB  fbeea  an  tanmedlate  and  un- 
pneadented  erWa  due  to  tte  laA  of  shelter 
for  a  gwrwliw  number  of  Indlvtduala  and 
famlHe  with  rtrtWrm' 

(3)  tte  prablem  of  homfUaaneas  has 
beoaaaemore  aevere  and.  in  tte  ataaence  of 
more  effaettve  efforta.  ia  expected  to  become 
AamatkaDy  wane,  endangering  tte  Urea 
and  af  ety  of  tte  hfOmeleaB: 

(S)  tte  canaea  of  bameV— fwiai  are  many 
I  tndMduala  teve 


(4)  there  la  no  aingle.  simple  sohitloo  to 
tte  !■  iilihiiii  iif  linnmlnasnfas  linranan  nf  thr 
dtttcrat  aubpopulattons  of  tte  homeleaa. 
tte  ditfercnt  canaea  of  and  reasons  for 
baaadaMMas.  and  tte  dlffoent  needs  of 
tirsiinlfaa  hirtlrlilnalr 

(K)  due  to  tte  record  increaae  In  homeleaa- 
naaa.  Stataa.  units  of  local  gorerament.  and 
private  votantary  iiigaiiiiatlnns  teve  been 
unable  to  meet  tte  basic  human  needa  of  all 
tte  temdaas  and.  In  tte  abaence  of  greater 
Psderal  aaslBtanee.  win  be  unable  to  protect 
tte  Uvea  and  safety  of  an  tte  homdeas  In 
need  of  aaslatanoa;  «»m1 

(6)  tte  Vsderal  goveinmcsit  has  a  respon- 
sibiUty  "M*  an  ritillrf  capacity  to  fulfill  a 
more  etleetlve  and  reaponalble  role  to  meet 
tte  basic  human  needs  and  to  engmder  re- 
nwct  for  tte  human  dignity  of  tte  home- 


lb) 


Puaroaa.— It  la  tte  purpoae  of  this 

(1)  to  carabllsh  an  Interagency  Council  on 
tte  Homdeas; 

(3)  to  uae  public  reaouroea  and  programs 
In  a  more  coordinated  manner  to  meet  the 
crMdcally  urgent  needa  of  the  homeless  of 
tteNatkauand 

(3)  to  provide  funds  for  programs  to  assist 
tte  hiBiiflf 


.(.DgnrniHwa. 

(a)  °~*— —  DnnvmusL.— As  used  in  this 
Act.  tte  term  "homeleBS  individual"  shall 
Include 

(1)  an  taMUvtdual  wte  lacks  a  fixed,  regu- 
lar, and  adequate  nliAittinie  reaidence:  and 

(3)  an  Individual  wte  has  a  primary  nl^t- 
tlme  raaldence  that  la- 

(A)  a  supervised  pubUdy  or  privately  oper- 
ated shdter  rtuslgned  to  provide  temporary 
IMng  aceoaomodatiooa  (Including  welfare 
botda.  congregate  shdters.  and  transitional 
housing  for  tte  mentally  01): 

(B)  an  Instltutlan  that  providea  a  tempo- 
rary reatdence  for  Indlvlduala  Intended  to  be 
taistltutlaoaUaed:  or 


—The  CouncO  shall  be  com- 


8W.   St. 

(a; 
poac  lof — 
(i:  tte  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
(3;  tte  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
(3!  tte  Secretary  of  Defenae; 
(4!  tte  Secretary  of  Sducatkm; 
(5:  tte  Secretary  of  Enngy; 
(g;  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Sen  koea; 

(7]  tte  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
Devi  ilopment; 
(S:  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
(9  tte  Secretary  of  lAbor; 
(II  i)  tte  Secretary  of  Transportotlon; 
(i:  )  tte  Dbector  of  the  ACTION  Agency; 
(i :)  tte  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
Icea; 

(i: ;)  the  Director  of  tte  Federal  Emergen- 
cy 1  taiagement  Agency; 

(1  .)  tte  Postmaster  Oeneral  of  the  United 
Stat  ga; 

(U  i)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
falii;and 

(If)  the  heads  of  such  other  Federal  agen- 
deahs  tte  CouncQ  considers  appropriate. 

(b#  CHAia.— The  CouncQ  shall  elect  a 
Ctelrperson  and  a  Vice  Chairperson  fn»n 
anumg  ite  members. 

((^  Maamras.— Tte  CouncQ  shall  meet  at 
tte  fcall  of  tte  Chairman  or  a  maj<»ity  of  Ite 
mo^beta. 
SgCjlM.  FONCnONS. 
(a)  FuHcnoiia.- The  CouncQ  shall— 

review  aU  Federal  acthritlee  and  pro- 
to  assist  homeleas  Individuals; 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
duplication  among  programs  and 
lUes  by  Federal  agendea  to  assist 
homdess  Individuals; 
(3P  monitor,  evaluate,  and  recommend  tm- 
'ementa  ta)  programs  and  activities  to 
homeless  Individuals  conducted  by 
agendea.  State  and  local  govem- 
its.  and  private  voluntary  organixations; 
(C  provide  professional  and  technical  as- 
throu^  personnel  employed  by 
theiC^oimdl  in  each  of  the  ten  standard  Fed- 
eral regions,  to  States,  local  governments. 
an«|  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 
lons.  in  order  to  enable  such  govem- 
its  and  orgsnizationa  to— 
.)  effectively  coordinate  and  maximize 
of  yytuMng  programs  and  activities 
homeleas  individuals;  and 
)  devdop  new  and  innovative  programs 
and  activities  to  assist  bomdeas  individuals; 
(I  )  coUect  and  disseminate  information  re- 
latj  Dg  to  bomdeas  individuals; 

(I  i)  eatabliah  procedurea  for  the  review  and 
ap]  roval  of  comprehensive  homdess  assist- 
ange  plans  submitted  to  the  CouncQ  under 
setAion  401;  and 

('  f)  prepare  the  annual  reports  required  by 
sul  section  (cXS). 

(  »  AuTHoaiTT.— In  carrying  out  subaec- 
tlo  1  (a),  the  CouncO  may— 
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(1)  arraitge  Federal,  regiooal.  State,  and 
local  conftrenoeB  for  tte  purpoae  of  devd- 
optng  ant!  coonHnattng  effective  programs 
and  activ^iea  to  MSlst  bomdeas  tauUviduala; 
and 

(3)  publiata  a  newdetter  concerning  Feder- 
al. State,  ind  local  programa  which  are  ef- 
f ectivdy  i  oeetlng  tte  needa  of  bomdeas  in- 
dlvlduala. 

(c)  Rardara.— (1)  ixnthin  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annually 
thereaftei.  the  head  of  eadi  Federal  agency 
that  Is  a  member  of  the  CouncO  shaU  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  tte  Cmgreas  and  the 
CouncQ  a  report  whldi  deaeribea— 

(A)  eadk  program  to  asatat  homeleas  indi- 
viduals administered  by  such  agency  and 
the  numter  of  homdeaa  individuals  served 
bysuchpingram: 

(B)  impedimenta,  hichidlng  any  statutory 
and  regulatory  leetricttois,  to  the  use  by 
bomdeas  Individuals  of  each  such  program 
and  to  ot  tabling  services  or  lienef  Ito  under 
eachaodi  program; 

(C)  etf<irte  made  by  such  agency  to  in- 
crease th »  opportunities  tor  homeleas  indi- 
viduals tq  Obtain  sbdter.  food,  and  support- 
ive servicte. 

(3)  The  C>>uncfl  shaQ  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  ttie  Preddent  snd  the  Congress  an 
annual  rebort  which- 

(A)  assassea  tte  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problems]  rdatlng  to  homdeasness  and  the 
needs  of  f  omdeas  individuals; 

(B)  providea  a  comprebenaive  and  detaOed 
descriptii^  of  the  activltiea  and  accompUsh- 

le  Federal  Qovoiunent  in  resolv- 
and  meeting  tte  needs  aa- 
it  to  subparagraph  (A); 

tte  ■«r«»npHriim«!nt«  and  ac- 

Councfl.  In  wraldng  with  Fed- 
and  local  agendea  and  public 
uganlaitlona  in  order  to  pro- 
to  homdess  individuals; 
tte  levd  of  Federal  asdatanoe 
to  adequately  reaolve  the  prob- 
lems and  meet  tte  needs  assessed  pursuant 
to  subpaXagrvih  (A);  and 

(E)  specifies  any  reccnnmendaUons  of  the 
CouncQ  tor  appropriate  and  necessary  ac- 
tions to  I  reaolve  such  problems  and  meet 
suchnee^ 

SBC  IN.  DiBICTOB  AND  STATP. 

(a)  DntacToa.- The  CouncQ  shall  appotait 
an  Executive  Director  who  shall  be  compen- 
sated at|a  rate  not  to  exceed  tte  rate  of 
bade  pai  prescribed  for  levd  V  of  the  Exec- 
utive Schedule  tmder  section  5316  of  title  6, 
United  ^atea  Code. 

tixioHAL  PaaaoHRXL.- With  the  ap- 
tte  CouncQ,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor may  lappcrfnt  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  ^dditiond  personnel  as  the  Execu- 
tive 
out  tbe 

(c) 
the  h( 
ized  to 
of  the 


(b) 
proval I 


to  carry 


condders  necessary 
ities  of  the  CoundL 

-Upon  request  of  the  CoimcQ. 
of  any  Federal  agency  is  author- 
itail.  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any 
peraonnd  of  such  agency  to  tbe 
CouncU  to  assist  the  CouncU  In  carrying  out 
ite  dutiei  under  this  titie. 

(d)  ABiainsTBATrva  Supfobt.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Himtan  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  C^ouncU  such  administrative 
and  support  services  as  the  CouncQ  may  re- 
quest. 


SBCIM. 

(a) 
logout 
meeting^, 
placea. 

(b) 
ee  of 


itoWEBS. 

Ml  arniaa.— For  the  purpoae  of  carry- 

^is  tiUe,  tte  CouncQ  may  hold  such 

and  dt  and  act  at  such  times  and 

tte  CoxmcQ  condders  appropriate. 

Di^AOATioH.— Any  member  or  employ- 

CouncO  may,  if  authorized  by  the 


ths 


Council,  take  any  action  which  the  CouncQ 
is  authorised  to  take  by  this  title. 

(c)  ImoanATioa.- Tte  Coundl  may  secure 
directly  from  any  Federal  agency  such  in- 
formation as  may  te  necessary  to  enatde  the 
CouncO  to  carry  out  thla  title.  Uptm  request 
of  the  Chairman  of  tte  Coundl.  tte  head  of 
sudi  agency  shaU  furnish  such  inf ormatitm 
to  tte  Coundl. 

8BC  1ST.  TSamNATION  OP  THE  ONJNCIL. 

Tbe  Coundl  sbaU  terminate  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

BBC  Its.  TBANgRK  OP  rVNCflONS. 

(a)  TaAmraa.- The  CouncQ  is  the  succes- 
sor to  the  Federal  Task  Force  on  the  Home- 
less of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  All  functions  of  such  Task 
Force  are  tranaf erred  to  the  CoundL 

(b)  TBunaATioa.— The  Federal  Task 
Force  on  the  Homeleas  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  terminat- 
ed. 

SBC  IW.  DBPnnTIONS. 

For  tte  purpoae  of  this  tiUe— 

(1)  the  torn  "C^oundl"  means  the  Inter- 
agency OnmcQ  on  the  Homeless  established 
by  section  102;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  agmcy"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  tiie  term  "agency"  in  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  titie  5,  United  States  Code. 

SBC  lit.  AUTHOBBATION  OF  APPBOPRUTION& 

To  carry  out  this  titie,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $200,000  for  flacal 
year  1987  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  year  1988. 
TITLE  n— CXAMFICATION  OF  USE  OF 
EXCESS     FROFERTT     UNDER     THE 
FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SERVIC^EB  ACT  OP  1949 
SBC  Ml.  8BOBT  HTLB. 

This  titie  may  be  dted  as  tbe  "Excess 
Property  Identification  Act  of  1087". 

SBC  ML  IDEI<mnCATION  OF  EXCESS  PROPERTY. 

In  carrying  out  section  202  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  483).  each  executive  agency 
shall  specifically  identify  excess  property 
under  Its  control  as  suitable  for  use  as  a 
shelter  for,  or  for  uae  to  provide  services  to, 
homdess  individuals. 

SEC  tn.  REPORTING  OF  AVAOABIUTY  OF  EXCESS 
PROPERTY. 

Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  report  to  the  Interagency 
CouncQ  on  the  Homdess  tbe  avallahQity  of 
excess  Federal  property  suitable  for  use  as  a 
shelter  for,  or  for  use  to  provide  services  to, 
homeless  Individuals.  Within  150  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every 
90  days  thereafter,  tbe  Administrator  shaU 
revise  such  report  and  shaQ  transmit  such 
revised  report  to  the  Interagency  CouncQ. 

SEC  M4.  MAKING  SURPLUS  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 
AVAILABLE  TO  NONPROFTT  AGEN- 
CIES. 

(a)  EuonniTT.— Any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment agency  or  any  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  is  eligible  to  receive,  or  which  re- 
ceives, payments  or  grants  under  any  Feder- 
al program  for  tte  provldon  of  food  or  shel- 
ter for  homdess  Individuals  shaU  be  condd- 
ered  eligible  to  receive.  In  order  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  such  program,  donations  of 
personal  property  which  is  declared  surplus 
to  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in 
accordance  with  section  203(j)  of  the  Feder- 
d  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  and  regulations  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  pursuant  to 
such  section. 

(b)  RBQunxMXirr  poa  Notificatioh.— 
Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
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of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Servicea  shall  require  each  State  agency  ad- 
ministering a  State  plan  under  sectitm 
203CJ)  of  tte  Federal  Property  and  Adminia- 
trative  Servicea  Act  of  1949  to  make  general- 
ly available  to  nmiprof  it  organizationa  a  list 
of  available  surplus  personal  property 
which  may  be  uaed  in  the  proviaion  of  food, 
sbdter,  or  other  services  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals and  famiUea. 

(c)  Com.—i\t  Surplus  personal  property 
Identified  pursuant  to  this  section  shaQ  be 
made  available  to  nonprofit  organizationa 
by  a  State  agency  distributing  such  proper- 
ty at  no  coat  to  such  organizations. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shaQ  enter  into 
agreemente  with  each  Stote  providing  for 
the  reimbursement  of  such  State  for  tbe 
coste  of  transporting  any  surplus  personal 
property  draiated  to  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. The  coats  of  such  reimburaemoit  ahaU 
be  pdd  by  the  Federal  agency  originally 
holding  titie  to  such  personal  property, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  not  provide 
for  tbe  rdmlmraement  of  a  State  under 
paragraph  (3)  for  the  coste  of  transporting 
any  surplus  personal  property  donated  to  a 
nonprofit  organization  in  any  case  in  which 
such  organization,  the  State,  or  a  local  gov- 
ernment agrees  to  pay  the  costs  of  trans- 
porting such  prcverty. 

(d)  DEFmii'ioiia.- For  puipoaea  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "local  government"  means  a 
unit  of  general  purpose  locd  government; 

(2)  tte  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  tbe 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Ck>m- 
monwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  any  territory  or  poaaession  of  the 
United  Stetes;  and 

(3)  the  term  "nonprofit  organization" 
means  an  organization  which— 

(A)  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
SOl(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986: 

(B)  has  an  accounting  system  and  a  volun- 
tary board; 

(C)  practices  nondiscrimination  in  the  pro- 
vldon of  assistance:  and 

(D)  provides  services  to  homeless  individ- 
uals and  families. 

SBC  MS.  EUGmiLiTY  FOR  DONATION  OF  SURPLUS 
PROPERTY. 

Section  203(JK3XB)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  U.S.C.  484(JX3KB))  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "providers  of  assistance  to  homeless 
Individuals,"  after  "health  centers,". 
TITLE  m— SHELTER  PROGRAM 
Part  A— OxaxaAL  Paovxsioas 

SEC  Ml.  SHORT  TTfLE. 

This  titie  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  3«Z.  DEnNinONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  titie— 

(1)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Emergen- 
cy Food  and  Shelter  Program  National 
Board; 

(2)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency: 

(3)  the  term  "emergency  sbdter"  means  a 
faculty  all  or  a  part  of  which  is  used  or  de- 
signed to  be  used  to  provide  temporary 
housing; 

(4)  the  term  "local  government"  means  a 
unit  of  general  purpose  local  government; 

(5)  the  term  "locaUty"  means  the  geo- 
graphical area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
locd  government; 

(6)  the  term  "private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion"   means    an    organization    which    is 


exempt  tram  taxation  under  aeetian  SOUa) 
of  tte  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1M6  and 
which  has  an  accounting  aystem  and  a  vol- 
untary board,  and  ahidi  practicea  noodla- 
crlmlnation  in  the  pnniston  of  aaststanoe; 
and 

(7)  tte  term  "State"  meana  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  Distrtet  of  Columbia,  tte 
(Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rtoo,  tte  Cona- 
monwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  la- 
lands,  or  any  territory  or  posaession  of  tte 
United  States. 


SBC  SSL  EHEBGENCY  FOOD  AND 

CRAM  NATIONAL  BOARD. 

(a)  EBIABUaHMXHT  OT  NaXIOBAL  BOABB.- 

There  is  establiahed  to  carry  out  tte  provi- 
sions of  this  titie  tte  Bnergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program  Nationd  Board.  Tte  Di- 
rector of  tte  Federal  Emogency  Manage- 
ment Agency  shaU  conatitute  tte  Board  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  In  adminis- 
tering tte  program  under  thla  title. 

(b)  Board  op  DnacToaa.- The  Board  shaU 
consist  of  the  Director  of  the  Federd  Bmer- 
gmcy  Management  Agency  and  6  membeis 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  tte  Director  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  one  from  thoae  individuals 
nominated  by  each  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  United  Way  of  Amerlra 

(2)  The  Sdvation  Army. 

(3)  The  Nationd  Coundl  of  Churches  of 
(nirlst  In  the  U&A. 

(4)  Cattelic  Charitiea  V&A. 

(5)  The  Oxindl  of  Jewish  Federationa, 
Inc. 

(6)  The  Amrrlcan  Red  Crosa. 

(c)  Chairmak.— The  Director  shaD  te 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(d)  Othkr  AciiviTixa  op  thx  Board.— 
Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by 
this  title,  the  Board  shaQ  eatebliah  ite  own 
procedures  and  txiUdes  for  the  conduct  of 
Ite  affairs. 

SEC  M*.  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

(a)  EsTABuaHMZHT.— Each  locaUty  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  shaQ  ooostitute  a  locd 
board  for  the  purpose  of  deteiminlng  how 
program  funds  allotted  to  tte  locaUty  wfll 
be  distrilMited.  Tte  locd  board  shall  conaiBt. 
to  the  extent  practicable,  of  representatives 
of  the  same  organizations  as  the  national 
board,  except  that  the  mayor  or  otter  ap- 
propriate beads  of  government  wiU  reidaoe 
the  Federd  members.  Tte  diair  of  tte  locd 
board  shaU  be  dected  by  a  matority  of  tte 
members  of  the  locd  board.  Locd  boards 
are  encouraged  to  expand  participation  of 
other  private  nonprofit  organizations  on  the 
locd  board. 

(b)  RzspoirsianjTaa.- Each  locd  board 
ShaU— 

(1)  determine  which  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations or  public  organizations  of  tte 
locd  government  in  the  tauUvidud  locaUty 
shaU  receive  grante  to  act  as  service  provid- 
ers: 

(2)  monitor  recipient  service  providen  for 
program  compliance; 

(3)  reaUocate  funds  among  aervioe  provid- 

(4)  ensure  proper  reporting;  and 

(5)  coordinate  with  other  Federal.  State, 
and  locd  government  ssdstsnce  programs 
avaUable  hi  the  locaUty. 

SBC  St&.  ROLE  OP  FBMA. 

(a)  IH  OKitaaAi>— The  Director  of  tte 
Emergency  Managonent  Agency  shaU  pro- 
vide the  Board  administrattve  support  and 
act  as  Federd  liaison  to  the  Board. 

(b)  SraciPic  Suppotit  Acnvmaa.- The  Di- 
rector stiaU— 
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to  the  Board,  upon  re- 
of  ttw  Ageney't  legml 


to  the  Board 


OBkl 

<S)  conduct  ondits  of  the  Board  Miniially 
and  at  audi  other  ttanea  m  may  be  appropri- 


(a> 


I  AMD  AOmT  or  BDABD  AND  U- 

lorAaBnTAMx. 
AnroAL     lauaraauBR     Audit     or 


(1)  The  acrotmta  of  the  Board  shall  be  au- 
dited •'"'—"T  in  acoocdaooe  with  tenerally 
accaptad  anrtltlfn  standards  by  Indepenrtrnt 
cwtlfiad  public  aceonntanta  or  indqiendent 
pabUc  acffonntants  certified  or  11- 
I  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State 
or  other  political  subdtvWan  of  the  United 
StatasL  The  audlti  Shan  be  conducted  at  the 
ptaee  or  plaoea  where  the  accounts  of  the 
Board  arc  "'— «*"r  kept  All  books,  ac- 
ooonta.  flnandal  reeordi.  reports,  fllea.  and 
aU  other  papers,  things,  or  piopeity  bdong- 
iDg  toor  in  use  by  the  Board  and  necessary 
to  farilitatf  the  audlU  shaU  be  made  avaU- 
aUe  to  the  peiaon  or  persoas  conducting 
the  audita,  and  fun  facilities  for  verifying 
liiiiaailhais  with  any  assets  held  by  deposl- 
tnlea.  fiscal  agents,  and  nwt^wtianii  shall  be 
afforded  to  such  penon  or  perswa. 

It)  The  report  of  each  such  indepoulait 
audit  Shan  be  Induded  in  the  annual  report 
required  In  section  107.  Such  rqMHt  shall 
sK  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  Include 
such  statcBBsnts  as  are  necessary  to  preaoit 
faUy  the  asseU  and  llabnitleB  of  the  Board, 
sundua  or  deficit,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
changea  during  the  year,  supplemented  in 
reasonable  detaO  by  a  statement  of  the 
Income  and  expenses  of  the  Board  during 
the  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  application 
of  funds,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the 
independent  auditor  of  such  statements. 

(b)  Aocna  to  Raooaoo  or  Rmcxruufn  or 


(1)  Bach  recipient  of  ssslitsniy  under  this 
title  shaU  keep  audi  recmds  as  may  be  rea- 
simataly  necessary  to  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  recipi- 
ent of  the  proceeds  of  such  ssslrtenre,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in 
connaetlon  with  whldi  sudi  assistance  is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  un- 
derti^lng  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
waeti  other  records  as  wfll  f  aeOltate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(3)  The  Board,  or  any  of  Its  duly  author- 
iaed  representatives.  shaU  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papas,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  that  are  potinent  to  aaslst- 
anoe  received  under  this  title. 

<c)  AuTBOBiTT  or  CosDRaouia  Oxma- 
AL.— The  Oomptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  hla  duly  authortaed  repre- 
sentatlvea  shan  also  have  access  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  Board  and  recipients  for  such  purpose, 
aw.  asr.  annual  RCPOKr. 

The  Board  shaU  transmit  to  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  covering  each  year  in 
whid)  it  conducts  activities  with  f  imds  made 
available  under  this  title. 
Paste 


Food  AMD 
OBAim 


aw.  ni.  cBANn  ar 

Not  later  than  M  days'foUowing  the  date 
of  enactment  of  a  law  providing  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  thla  part,  the  Director  of 
the  nderal  Bnergency  Management 
Aaency  shan  award  a  grant  for  the  fun 


amoui  t  that  Congress  appropriates  for  the 
progn  m  under  this  part  to  the  Board  for 
the  pi  irpoae  of  providing  emergency  food 
and  si  idto-  to  needy  individuals  through 
prlvatf  nonprofit  organisations  and  through 
units  bf  local  government  in  accordance 
with  section  313. 

sac  nt  HaimnoN  or  inteskst  barnco. 

Intetest  accrued  on  the  lialance  of  any 
grant  to  the  Board  shaU  be  available  to  the 
Board  jfor  reallocation,  and  total  administra- 
tive cokts  ShaU  be  determined  baaed  on  total 
amount  of  funds  available,  including  inter- 
est and  any  private  contributions  which  are 
made  io  the  Board. 

sw.  ni  pvaposis  or  grants. 

(a)  fa,fafin.a  Acnvmas.— Orants  to  the 
Board  may  be  used— 

(1)  ta  supplement  and  expand  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  provide  shelter,  food,  and  support- 
ive services  for  the  homeless  individuals 
with  sensitivity  to  the  transition  from  tem- 
porary! "i*^^^  ^  permanent  homes,  and  at- 
tenti<4  to  the  special  needs  of  homeless  in- 
dividuals with  mental  and  physical  disabil- 
ities apd  UlnesBea,  and  to  facilitate  access 
for  hofueless  individuals  to  other  soiirces  of 
servio^  and  benefits; 

(2)  tf  strengthen  efforts  to  create  more  ef- 
fective and  innovative  local  programs  by 
providfaig  fimding  for  them;  and 

(3)  tp  conduct  minimum  rehabilitation  of 
existing  mass  shelter  or  nuss  feeding  facili- 
ties, bMt  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
make  [fadUties  safe,  sanitary,  and  bring 
them  into  compliance  with  local  buUding 
codes. 

(b)  LmiTATioKS  OH  AcriviTias.— The 
Board  may  only  provide  funding  provided 
imder  this  part  f  or— 

(1)  programs  undertaken  by  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  units  of  local  government; 
and 

(2)  programs  that  are  consistent  with  the 
puHK^es  of  this  titie. 

The  Bbard  may  not  carry  out  programs  di- 

recUy. 

8KC  SU  UmTATION  ON  CERTAIN  COSTS. 

Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
proprigUon  for  the  emergency  food  and 
shelte^  program  each  year  may  be  expended 
for  th^  costs  of  administration. 

sw.  na  FVOGRAM  GOnWUNBS. 

(a)  OunHUHB.— The  Board  shaU  estab- 
lish written  guidelines  for  carrying  out  the 
program  under  this  part,  including— 

(1)  n  methods  for  identifying  locaUties  with 
the  highest  need  for  emergency  food  and 
sheltei  assistance: 

(2)  methods  for  determining  amount  and 
distribution  to  these  localities; 

(3)  eligible  program  costs,  including  maxi- 
mum llexlbiUty  in  meeting  currently  exist- 
ing ne^ds;  and 

(4)  iuidelines  specifying  the  responslbU- 
Itles  and  reporting  requirements  of  the 
BoardJits  recipients,  and  service  providers. 

(b)  |>DBUCATioii.— Ouidellnes  established 
under  aubsection  (a)  shaU  be  published  an- 
nually, and  whenever  modified,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  The  Board  shaU  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  procedural  rulonaking  require- 
ments of  sulKhapter  n  of  chapter  5  of  titie 
S.  United  States  Code. 

SW.  »i  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZKD. 

(a)  kuTBORiZATiOR.— To  Carry  out  this 
part,  mere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $SO,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  includ- 
ing an^  amount  provided  under  Public  Iaw 
10&-4.  land  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1988. 
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(b)  Carr4otbl— Any  appropriated  funds 
not  obUgaU  d  in  a  fiscal  year  shaU  remain 
available  uitn  expended. 

'  C— Csas  MAHAODixirr 


SSCttl. 


BYmtDoacroR. 


Not  later  than  30  days  foUowlng  the  date 


of 

tions  to 
the 

Agency 
amount 
program 
the  p 
profit  pil^ 
emment 
shelters  foi 


of  a  law  providing  appitwria- 
out  this  part,  the  Director  of 
Enmgency  Management 
award  a  grant  for  the  fuU 
Congress  appropriates  for  the 
this  part  to  the  Board  for 
grants  by  the  Board  to  non- 
entities and  units  of  local  gov- 
iving  support  under  part  B  for 
homeless  individuals  to  enable 
such  entitie^  and  governments  to  provide,  or 
arrange  for  the  provision  of.  case  manage- 
ment services  for  homeless  individuals  using 
such  shelteijs. 

sw.  m.  RBduiREMENT  rOR  THE  PROVISION  OP 
OASK  MANAGBMKNT  8ERVICB8. 

(a)  SxBvic^  RiQuiaRD.— Each  unit  of  local 
government]  or  nonprofit  private  entity 
which  receives  assistance  under  part  B  for  a 
shelter  for  homeless  individuals  shall  pro- 
vide, or  arrange  for  provision  of,  case  man- 
agement setvlces  required  under  subsection 
(b)  for  homeless  Individuals  using  such  shel- 
ter. 

(b)  Trmior  Sxavicn.— <1)  In  the  case  of 
a  shelter  in  a  locality  in  which  an  agency 
(other  than  the  government  or  entity  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  part  B  for  such 
shelter)  pnivides  the  services  described  in 
paragraph  (S)  for  homeless  individuals,  case 
management  services  required  under  this 
pait  includ4  referral  of  such  individuals  to 
such  agency  and  foUowup  services  to  ensure 
that  the  services  described  In  such  para- 
gnv>h  are  provided  to  such  individuals. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  shelter  in  a  locaUty  In 
which  there  is  no  agency  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  case  management  services  re- 
quired imder  this  part  for  homdess  individ- 
uals indud^  to  the  extent  needed  by  each 
such  indlviclual— 

(A)  the  separation,  and  the  review  at 
least  every  '3  months,  of  a  plan  specifying 
the  needs  of  such  individual  and  the  serv- 
ices that  will  be  provided  to  such  individual 
to  meet  such  needs: 

(B)  the  provision  of  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing, and  the  coordination  of,  social  and 
maintenance  services  for  such  individual, 
such  as  services  relating  to  daily  living  ac- 
tivities, transportation  services,  habiUtatlon 
and  rehabilitation  services,  prevocational 
and  vocational  services,  and  housing  serv- 
ices: and 

(C)  the  pBovislon  of  assistance  to  such  in- 
dividual In  lobtalnlng  income  support  serv- 
ices, such  i  as  housing  assistance,  food 
stamps,  an^  supplemental  security  income 
benefits. 

(c)  PaxRaxiicx.- If  any  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment or  nonprofit  private  entity  operat- 
ing a  shelter  to  which  subsection  (bX2)  ap- 
plies dedda  i  to  arrange  for  the  provlalon  of 
case  manage  ment  services  for  h(Mneless  indi- 
viduals, sue!  1  government  or  entity  shall,  in 
selecting  an  entity  to  provide  such  services, 
give  pref  ere  ooe.  If  f  eaaible  and  atvropriate, 
to- 

(1)  commimity  action  agendes  supported 
under  the  C  ommunity  Services  Block  Grant 
Act;  and 

(2)  any  organization  to  which  a  State  that 
appUed  for  and  received  a  waiver  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Himian  Servicea 
under  Public  Law  98-139  made  a  grant 
under  the  Oommunity  Servicea  Block  Grant 
Act  for  fiacd  year  1084. 


<^/^i^i/^i»i 
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8W.  m.  AimiORBATION. 

TO  carry  out  this  part,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  each 
of  the  flaoal  yean  1987  and  1988. 

TTTLB IV— HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

aw.  «n.  nqonaiBrr  por  cohprihbnbivb 

HOHBXBB  A88I8TANCS  PLAN. 

(a)  Plam  Raquna).— Aaslstanoe  authorized 
by  this  titte  may  be  provided  to,  or  within 
the  Jurladletion  of,  aState  or  a  metropoUtan 
dty  or  urban  county  that  Is  eligible  to  re- 
cdve  a  grant  under  the  emergency  dielter 
grants  program  in  an  amount  in  excess  of 
the  ™twi«iiim  aUocatlon  requirement  appU- 
caUe  under  section  52a(b)  of  the  provlakms 
made  effective  by  section  101(g)  of  Public 
Law  09-500  or  Public  lAW  99-891  only  U— 

(1)  it  submlU  to  the  Interagency  Coundl 
on  the  Hfflm'f'ff  a  comprehenaive  homeleas 
assistance  plan  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "oomprehenahre  plan");  and 

(2)  the  plan  Is  approved  by  or  in  accord- 
ance with  procedurea  established  by  the 
CoundL 

(b)  Cowmras.— A  comprehensive  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  section  shaU  contain— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  size  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  homeleas  population  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State,  dty,  or  county 
submitting  the  plan; 

(2)  a  deacrlption  of  aU  available  services 
for  the  homeless  population  within  that  ju- 
risdiction; 

(3)  a  strategy  (A)  to  match  the  needs  of 
the  homeleas  population  with  available  serv- 
ices within  that  Jurisdiction,  indudlng  serv- 
ices such  as  Job  plaoonent  and  training, 
education,  health,  housing,  nutrition,  and 
income  malnt^"*"**,  and  (B)  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  the  various  types  of  home- 
less individuals,  particularly  famines  with 
children,  the  dderly,  the  mentally  01.  and 
veterans; 

(4)  an  explanation  of  how  the  Federal  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act  will  com- 
plement and  enhance  the  available  services; 
and 

(5)  such  additional  Information  as  the 
Council  may  require  to  assure  that  the  plan 
submitted  provides  an  adequate  basis  for 
conducting  the  performance  monitoring  and 
evaluation  under  subsections  (d)  and  (e). 

(c)  Ravncw.— (1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  the  Interagency  Coundl  shaU 
review  the  plan.  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
receipt,  the  plan  shaU  be  approved  unless 
the  CouncU  determines  that  the  plan  plain- 
ly does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b).  in  which  case  the  Council  shall, 
not  later  than  15  days  after  its  determina- 
tion, inform  the  State,  county,  or  dty  of  the 
reasons  for  disapproval  as  well  as  the  steps 
which  need  to  be  takoi  to  make  the  plan  ac- 
ceptable. If  the  Council  fails  to  Inform  the 
State,  county,  or  dty  of  the  reasons  for  dis- 
approval within  such  period,  the  plan  shaU 
be  deemed  to  have  been  approved. 

(2)  The  Coundl  shaU  establish  procedures 
for  the  review  and  approval  of  comprehen- 
sive plans.  The  procedures  shall  permit 
amendments  to  or  the  resubmission  of  any 
plan  that  is  dtepproved. 

(d)  PntPCMUiAiicx  Momroamc.— (1)  Each 
State  and  other  recipient  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  ShaU  monitor  annuaUy  the 
progress  made  by  that  State  or  redplent  in 
carrying  out  its  comprehensive  plan. 

(2)  Each  State  and  other  redplent  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  shaU  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Interagency  Coundl  the  results 
of  such  monitoring.  The  Interagency  Cotm- 
dl  ShaU  review  the  reports  submitted  under 
this  paragraph  and  shaU  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  appropriate. 


(3)  Any  State  or  other  recipient  which 
f aOs  to  monitor  and  report  iiiugicas  as  re- 
quired by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shaU  not 
be  eligible  to  reodve  further  awristanre 
undo- this  title. 

(e)  Pkrpormancb  EvALOAnona.— Beginning 
with  flacal  year  1989,  the  Interagency  Coun- 
dl abaU  carry  out  performance  evaluations 
of  the  administration  of  programs  under 
this  Act  by  Statea  and  other  redirtenta  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  indudlng  the 
adequacy  of  performance  monitoring  under 
subsection  (d).  The  Interagency  Coundl 
ShaU  thereafter  report  its  findings  to  the 
Congress. 

(f)  APFUCAiiova.— Any  application  for  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  ahaU  contain  or  be 
accompanied  by  a  ontification  by  the  pubUc 
official  reaponslble  for  submitting  a  compre- 
hensive idan  for  the  Jurladletion  to  be 
served  by  the  proposed  actlvitiea  that  the 
proposed  activities  are  consistent  with  the 
comprehensive  idan. 

SBC  MX.  AOmORIZAnONS  POR  TRANSmONAL 
HOUSING  AND  RMnCBNCT  SHELIVR 
GRANTS  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  TRABSITIORAL     HOUSIHG     DRMOmRRA- 

TioR  PaooRAM.— In  addition  to  other 
amounts  authorized  by  law,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  transi- 
tional housing  dononstratlrai  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Uitwn  Devdopment  pursuant  to  section 
101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or  PubUc  Law 
99-591.  not  to  exceed  880,000,000  for  flacal 
year  1087,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  Emxrisrct  Sbxlirr  Grants  Pro- 
ORAM.— In  addition  to  other  amounts  author- 
ized by  law,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  em«rgency  shdter  grants 
program  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Devdopment  pursuant 
to  section  101(g)  of  PubUc  Law  99-500  or 
PubUc  Law  99-501,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

SBC.  4SS.  EMERGENCY  SHELTER  GRANTS  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Mnmnm  Allocatioh  AMOUirr.— The 
mtntwimti  aUocatlon  established  for  the 
emergency  shdter  grants  program  by  sec- 
tion 522(b)  of  the  provlskMis  made  effective 
by  section  lOKg)  of  PubUc  Law  99-800  or 
Public  Law  99-691  Is  Increaaed  to  0  J  percent 
of  amounts  ^>proprlated  under  section 
402(b).  

(b)  RXALLOCATIOH  OP  Crrtaik  AMOUWra.— 

If  a  State,  dty,  or  county  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  the  program  referred  to  In  subaection 
(a)  fails  to  obtain  approval  of  its  compre- 
hensive plan  during  the  90-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  funds  authorized  by  this 
Act  first  become  available  for  aUocation 
during  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount  which 
that  State,  dty,  or  county  would  have  re- 
cdved  shall  be  reallocated  to  other  Statea, 
countiea.  and  cities  which  are  identified  by 
the  Interagency  CouncU  on  the  Homeless  as 
demonstrating  extraordinary  need  or  large 
numbers  of  hrandess  individuala. 

(c)  PLANimio  RnonuDixiiT.— The  require- 
ment contained  In  section  524(a)  of  the  pro- 
visions made  effective  by  section  101(g)  of 
Public  Law  99-500  or  Public  Law  99-591 
ShaU  not  apply  to  assistance  provided  under 
the  increased  authority  provided  under  sec- 
tion 403(b). 

(d)  Waivrb  Axwhobitt.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  waive 
the  15  percent  limitation  on  the  use  of  ss- 
sistance  for  easential  services  established  for 
the  program  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
pursuant  to  section  S23(2XB)  of  the  provi- 


made  effective  by  aection  101(g)  of 
Putdic  Law  99-500  or  99-801.  if  the  unit  o( 
general  local  govemment  leudvlng  the  aa- 
sistazwe  demonstrates  that  the  other  dlgi- 
ble  acttvltiee  under  the  program  are  already 
being  carried  out  In  the  unit  of  general  local 
government  with  other  reaourcea. 

SBC  4S4.  SWnON  (  HOU81NC  AgBBTANCK. 

(a)  SacnoR  8  Exiarusu  Hooanm.— 

(1)  The  budget  authority  available  under 
section  5(c)  of  the  United  Statea  Housing 
Act  of  1937  for  asslstanoe  under  section 
8(bXl)  of  such  Act  Is  authorlMd  to  be  In- 
creaaed by  $50,000,000. 

(2)  The  amounts  made  avaOaUe  under 
this  subsectiim  shaU  be  used  solely  to  aaslst 
homdess  famlllea  with  children. 

(3)  The  amounts  made  available  under 
this  section  shaU  be  distributed  In  accord- 
ance with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  aection 
522  of  the  provlaiana  made  effective  by  aec- 
tion 101(g)  of  PubUc  iMM  99-500  or  PubUc 
Law  99-591. 

(4)  If  a  State,  dty,  or  county  dlgOde  for 
irr^T^-~~  under  this  subsection  fails  to 
obtain  approval  of  its  compreheniive  plan 
during  the  90-day  period  following  the  date 
funds  first  become  available  for  anocatlon 
under  thla  subaecti<m  in  any  flacal  year,  the 
amount  whldi  that  State,  dty,  or  county 
would  have  recdved  shaU  be  reallocated  to 
other  States,  counties,  and  dties  whldi  are 
Identified  by  the  Interagency  OouncQ  on 
the  Homdess  as  demonstrating  extraordi- 
nary need  or  large  numbers  of  homrieas  In- 
dividuala. 

(5)  Bach  contract  for  annual  oontrfbutiafM 
entned  Into  with  a  public  houaing  agency  to 
obUgate  the  authority  made  available  under 
this  subaection  to  assist  the  homeleas  shaU 
commit  the  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Uiban 
Devdopment  to  make  sndi  authority,  and 
any  amendments  increasing  such  authority, 
avaUable  to  the  public  houstaig  agency  for 
an  aggregate  period  of  5  years. 

(6)  A  contract  for  aaslstanoe  paymenU 
under  the  auth<n:lty  provided  under  this 
subsection  may  be  attached  to  the  structure 
If  the  owner  is  a  ntmproflt  organtiatlon  that 
has  agreed  to  furnish  decent  housing  and  a 
levd  of  suistort  services  satisfactory  to  the 
public  houaing  agency. 

(b)  Saciiow  8  AaauiAHCB  roa  Sdnob 
Room  Occuraun  DwRLLoraa.— 

(1)  The  budget  auttuntty  available  under 
section  5(c)  of  the  United  Statea  Housing 
Act  of  1937  for  ssslstanw  under  section 
8(eK2)  of  such  Act  Is  authorized  to  be  In- 
creaaed by  $35,000,000. 

(2)  The  amounts  made  available  under 
this  subaection  shaU  be  used  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  moderate  rehabOitatkm  of 
housing  described  in  aection  8(n)  of  the 
United  Statea  w^'Mi^g  Act  of  1937  for  occu- 
pancy by  homeleas  individuala. 

(3)  The  amounts  made  availatde  under 
this  subsection  shaU  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  a  natkmal  eompe- 
tition  to  thoae  applicants  that  beat  demon- 
strate a  need  for  the  aastatanoe  under  this 
subsection  and  the  ablUty  to  undertake  and 
carry  out  a  program  to  be  aaalated  under 
this  subsection.  To  be  conaldered  tat  aaslst- 
anoe under  this  subsection,  an  applicant 
shaU  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  written  pro- 
posal containing— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  size  and  character- 
istics of  the  population  within  the  appli- 
cant's Jurisdiction  that  would  occupy  single 
room  occupancy  dwellings; 

(B)  a  listing  of  additional  commitments 
from  public  and  private  aources  that  the  ap- 
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wl$fiA  be  aUe  to  provide  tn  ooanee- 
ttoB  wtth  tlw  pracnoa; 

(O  an  hiiwiluij  o<  inlUbie  housinc  etock 
to  be  rababOltitad  vtth  Midi  ■Htatenee:  uid 
CD)  •  «BHiMlaD  of  Um  Intereet  whMi  baa 
■pnaadtay  bnfldata.  developen.  and 
\  dndadtaic  profit  and  oonprofit  ona- 
■)  in  prtlrlpatliig  tn  the  procram. 
Mo  rinde  cltjr  or  ortian  county  aball  be  ellgl- 
Ma  to  raoeive  mof*  than  10  percent  of  the 
!  available  under  thla  aulMec- 


for  ho«a>n»  aaaistanoe 
entered  Into  with  the  authority 
mder  thla  anboaction  shall  reQuire 
tlw  tnaTallaHnti  of  a  «itnkla-  ayatem  that 
proteeta  all  major  vaeea,  bard  wired  imoke 
deteeton,  and  audi  other  flie  and  safety  im- 
ptuwrniwita  as  asay  be  required  by  State  or 
loeallaw. 

(5)  Ttie  total  coat  of  rehaUlltatton  which 
may  be  eonpenaated  for  In  a  contract  for 
houdnc  aaslsranoe  payments  entered  into 
with  the  authority  provided  under  this  sub- 
aeettan  aiudl  not  exceed  $14,000  per  unit, 
piua  the  expenditurea  requfred  by  para- 
graph (4). 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Devdopment  aliall  inereaae  the  limitation 
OMitalnwl  tn  paragraph  (5)  by  an  amount 
ttte  Secretary  determinea  Is  reaaonable  and 
neeeasaiy  to  accommodate  special  local  con- 
dttiona.  taiduding- 

(A)  IiJgh  eanatmctiim  costs;  or 

(B)  stringent  fire  or  bufldinK  codes. 

<7)  Sach  contract  for  annual  contributions 
entered  into  with  a  pultlic  housing  agency  to 
ohllgate  the  authority  made  available  under 
thia  Bobaection  shall— 

(A)  eoBBmit  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  such  authority 
available  to  the  puldic  housing  agency  for 
an  aggregate  poiod  of  10  years,  and  require 
that  any  amendments  increasing  such  au- 
thority shall  be  availalde  for  the  remainder 
of  such  10-year  period: 

(B)  provide  the  Secretary  of  H«imi<ng  and 
Urban  Devdopment  with  the  opticm  to 
renew  the  contract  for  an  additianal  pnlod 
of  10  years,  subject  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
proprlatlaoa:  and 

(C)  provide  that,  notwithstanding  any 
other  proviaion  of  law,  first  priority  for  oc- 
cupancy of  housing  rehabilitated  under  this 
aubaectkm  shaD  be  given  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals and  famHiea. 

TTTIf  V— HEALTH  SERVICES  AND 
MEWTAI.  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR 
THEHOMBUSBS 

aac  ill.  SHORT  mu. 

Thla  title  may  l>e  dted  as  the  "Health 
Servloea  and  Mental  Health  Services  for  the 
Homelesa  Act". 

Pah  a— Hulth  Sbvicb 

BBCII 1.  HKALTB  aiBVIClS  rOB  THE  HOHKLBSS. 

Title  m  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

'Yaax  K— Hbalth  Saavicas  roa  Homxlbss 

IMSXVIBDALS 

"aaAwrs  roa  thi  pbovuiom  or  hkslth 

SBVICB 

"Sac  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
granU  to  public  and  mmproflt  private  enU- 
tles  to  suppcnt  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices to  iMmeteas  indfviduala  and  the  provl- 
ahm  of  mental  health  aervicea  to  homeless 
individuals  who  do  not  have  a  chronic 
mental  Ulneai. 

"(b)  Eadi  entity  aiiich  receives  a  grant 
under  mhscctloii  (a)  shall^ 

"(1)  provide  outpatient  health  services  In 
locatloHs  afwasH>le  to  homeless  individuals: 


"(2)  nrovlde,  or  make  arrangements  for 
the  provision  of,  34-hour-arday  anergency 
health  bervloes  to  homeleas  individuals: 

"(3)  make  referrals  of  homeless  individ- 
uals toj  hospitala  and  other  institutions  for 
necessary  inpatient  services,  and  have  a 
wrltteq  arrangement  with  one  or  more  hos- 
pitals fr  institutions  for  the  acceptance  of 
homelAs  individuals  referred  to  such  hospi- 
tal or  institution  by  such  entity; 

"(4XA)  provide  aasistanff  to  homeless  in- 
dividu^B  in  cstahllshtng  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance U4der  entitlement  programs  and  in  ob- 
necessary  aervices  under  such  pro- 
grams;! 

'(B)  bave  written  arrangements  to  carry 
out  sulparagraph  (A)  with  State  and  local 
social  service  agencies  which  provide  serv- 
ices re^vant  to  the  needs  of  homeless  indi- 
viduals: 

"(5)  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provision 
of,  couaseling  and  other  mental  health  serv- 
ices for  homeless  individuals  who  do  not 
have  a  chronic  mental  illness,  particularly 
counae|ng  and  mental  health  services  for 
homel^  families  and  children; 

"(6)  novlde,  or  arrange  for  the  provision 
of,  aloffiol  abuse  and  drug  abuse  treatment 
servioe^  for  homeless  Individuals;  and 

"(7)  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provision 
of,  any  other  service  for  homeless  individ- 
uals that  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary bj(  regulation  in  order  to  meet  the  es- 
sential I  needs  of  homeless  individuals  for 
health  services. 

"(c)  Ih  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Se«etary  shall  give  preference  to  com- 
munitylhealth  centers  supported  under  sec- 
tion 33f  and  other  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate en^ties  which  have  experience  in  pro- 
viding tomprehensive  primary  health  care 
service^  to  homeless  individuals  and  medi- 
cally uilderserved  populations. 

"TKKMS  AMD  COHSmOHS  APPUCABLC  TO  GRAMTS 

"Sk.  398.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  part  shaU  provide  the  services  re- 
quired ander  section  395  within  the  limits  of 
its  capacity  to  any  homeless  individual  re- 
gardloi  of  the  individual's  ability  to  pay  for 
the  prcfrision  of  such  services.  If  any  recipi- 
ent of  a  grant  under  this  part  imposes 
chargea  for  services  furnished  under  the 
grant,  «ich  charges— 

"(1)  4iaU  be  made  according  to  a  public 
schedule  of  charges; 

"(2)  4iay  not  be  imposed  with  respect  to 
individaals  whose  income  is  below  the  non- 
farm  income  official  poverty  line  defined  by 
the  Of^ce  of  Management  and  Budget  (and 
revised  lannually  in  accordance  with  section 
873(2)  df  the  Onmibus  ReconcillaUon  Act  of 
1981);  scd 

"(3)  Bhall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
income  and  resources  of  the  individuals  to 
which  fluch  services  are  provided. 

"(b)  Funds  provided  under  any  grant 
made  under  section  395  may  not  be  used— 

"(1)  to  provide  services  other  than  the 
services  described  in  such  section; 

"(2)  to  make  cash  payments,  without  con- 
sideration, to  any  individual; 

"(3)  to  purchase  or  improve  land,  to  piu*- 
chase,  construct,  or  permanently  improve 
(other  than  minor  remodeling)  any  building 
or  othe^  facility,  or  to  purchase  major  medi- 
cal eqtapment,  unless  the  Secretary  flnds, 
baaed  on  a  showing  of  exceptional  circum- 
stance, ttiat  a  waiver  of  this  subparagraph  is 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpoees 
of  this  t>art;  or 

"(4)  to  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditive  of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion of  p^yderal  funda. 


"(c)  No  I 
partunleasi 
submitted 
tary.  Suchi 
be  sub 
or  ht 
the 
The 
cation* 
contains  I 

"(DwiUi 
part  only  f  o 


It  may  be  approved  under  this 
aiH>Ucatlon  therefor  has  been 
and  approved  by,  the  Secre- 
tUcatlon  shall  be  In  such  form. 
In  such  manner,  and  contain 
led  by  such  Information  as 
may  by  regulation  specify, 
shall  not  approve  any  appli- 
this  part  unleas  the  application 
that  the  applicant— 
the  funds  provided  under  this 
the  purpoaes  specified  in  the 


approved  application: 

"(2)  will  eiiahUsh  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  proper  disbursement  and 
accounting  df  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant imder  this  part; 

"(3)  will  establish  an  ongoing  quality  as- 
surance program  to  monitor  services  fur- 
nished under  the  grant  and  will  maintain 
confidentiality  of  patient  records; 

"(4)  has,  14  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  a 
project  which  will  serve  a  group  of  individ- 
uals a  substantial  proportion  of  which  are 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability- 

"(A)  developed  a  plan  and  made  arrange- 
ments tailor^  to  the  needs  of  such  individ- 
uals for  the  provisions  of  services,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  in  the  language  and  cul- 
tural cont 
vlduals:  and  ] 

"(B)  Ident 

"(1)  who 
the languag^ 
vlduals;  and 

"(U)  who 


most  appropriate  to  such  indi- 

led  an  individual  on  its  staff- 
fluent  both  in  English  and  in 
most  appropriate  to  such  indi- 

responsibilities  shall  include 
providing  gi^dance  to  such  individuals  and 


to  appropj 
to  cultural 
linguistic  an( 

"(5)  will 
on  the  ui 
Icesfumishi 

"(d)  Not 


staff  members  with  respect 
nsitivitles  and  the  bridging  of 
cultural  differences;  and 

rt  to  the  Secretary  annually 
ition.  cost,  and  outcome  of  serv- 
under  this  part. 

.ding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  no  entity  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  be  considered  to  be  in 
violation  of  this  part  if  such  entity,  in  the 
regular  coune  of  providing  mental  health 
services  to  hpmeless  individuals  who  do  not 
tiave  a  chrbnlc  mental  illness,  provides 
mental  health  services  to  homeless  individ- 
uals having  a  chronic  mental  Ulness. 

"EVfLUATIOnS  AHD  RXPORTS 

"Sac.  397.  (ia)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct, 
or  arrange  f^  the  conduct  of,  evaluations  of 
services  provided  under  grants  under  section 
395.  I 

"(b)  Withih  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  part,  and  anTiii«iiy  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  sununariztng  the 
evaluations  conducted  under  subsection  (a) 
during  the  preceding  year. 

"DKPUIITIOHS 

"Sac.  398.  For  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'homeless  individual'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  3  of  the 
Urgent  Relidt  for  the  Homeless  Act 

"(2)  The  term  'medically  underaerved  pop- 
ulation' means  a  population  de^gnated  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  330(bX3). 

"(3)  The  t^rm  'shelter'  means  any  super- 
vised public  or  private  facility  designed  to 
provide  temporary  living  accommodations. 

"AOTHO^IZAXIOII  OP  ATFHOPUATIORS 

"Sac.  399.  To  carry  out  this  part,  there  are 
authorized  llo  be  appropriated  $30,000,000 
for  each  of  t  he  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.". 
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StC  m.  BlfKBCCNCY  MKNTAL  HKALIV  8IHV1CES 
rOB  HOMEUSS  INDIVIDUALS  HAVING 
CHBONIC  MKNTAL  nXNBS. 

TlUe  XIZ  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 
"PsKT  D— EmacmcT  Assistahci  For  Homx- 

LBS     MlHTALLT     IlX     iHStVIDDAIiS     BU>CK 

OxAirr 

"AUTHORIZATIOM  OP  AFPKOPXIATIOIIS 

"Sk.  1931.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  part. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$55,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  such 
sums  B  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

"(b)  Of  the  total  anaount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  not 
more  than  2  percent  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  pay  the  costs  of  administering 
this  part. 

"ALLOTlfKirrS 

"Sac.  1932.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  the  allotment  of  a 
SUte  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  determined  under  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  for  the  State  and  metro- 
politan cities  and  urban  counties  in  the 
SUte  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  each  State 
from  the  total  amount  available  for  allot- 
ments under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
(after  the  i«>pUcation  of  section  1931(b))  if 
the  percentage  of  such  total  available 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  such  SUte 
is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  available  for  grants  under  section 
106  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  for  the  fiscal  year  prior 
to  such  fiscal  year  that  is  allocated  to  such 
SUte. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  each  met- 
ropolitan city  and  urban  county  In  a  SUte 
from  the  total  amount  available  for  allot- 
ments under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
(after  the  application  of  section  1931(b))  if 
the  percentage  of  such  total  available 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  such  city 
or  county  is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  for  the  fiscal  year 
prior  to  such  fiscal  year  that  Is  allocated  to 
such  city  or  county. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  and 
except  as  provided  In  the  second  senteiice  of 
subsection  (b),  the  allotment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  the  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
paragraph  (3)  or  the  amount  determined 
under  suliaection  (b),  wtiichever  Is  greater. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
allotment  of  a  SUte  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  amount  available 
for  allotments  under  this  section  (after  the 
application  of  section  1931(b))  for  such 
fiscal  year.  If  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  Secretary  shaU  ratably 
reduce  the  amount  determined  for  each 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a). 
and  the  amount  determined  for  each  metro- 
politan dty  and  urban  county  (indudlng  the 
District  of  Columbia)  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  subsection. 

"(cKl)  For  purpoaes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).  the  allotment  of  each  territory  under 
this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (S). 


"(2)  In  aooordance  with  subsections  (a) 
and  (b).  a  total  allotment  under  this  part  for 
all  territories  shall  be  determined  for  a 
fiscal  year  b  if  all  territoriea  were  deemed 
tobe<HieState. 

"(3)  The  allotment  of  a  territory  uitder 
this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (3)  for 
such  fiscal  year  as  the  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory bears  to  the  population  of  all  territo- 
ries. 

"(4)  For  ptirposea  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'territory'  means  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa.  Guam,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

"(d)  If  the  total  amount  of  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  1931  for  a  fiscal  year 
and  available  for  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year  Is  not  otherwise  al- 
lotted to  SUtes  because— 

"(1)  one  or  more  SUtes  have  not  submit- 
ted an  application  or  description  of  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  section  1935  for  such 
fiscal  year, 

"(2)  one  or  more  SUtes  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  intend  to  use  the 
full  amount  of  their  allotment;  or 

"(3)  some  aUotments  of  States  are  offset 
or  repaid  under  section  1917(bX3)  (u  such 
section  applies  to  this  part  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 193S(d)), 

the  amount  not  allotted  shall  be  allotted 
among  each  of  the  remaining  SUtes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  otherwise  allotted  to 
such  SUtes  for  such  fiscal  year  without 
regard  to  this  subsection. 

"PATMXirTS  UNDKR  ALLOTKKRTS 

"Sk.  1933.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments,  as  provided 
by  section  6503(a)  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  each  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  1932  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  that  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  such  SUte  for  the 
piurpoees  for  which  it  wu  made. 

"on  OP  ALurmxiras 

"Sk.  1934.  (aXl)  Except  b  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  amounts  paid  to  a  State 
under  section  1933  shall  be  used  by  such 
SUte  to  assist  In  the  carrying  out  of  emer- 
gency projects  for  homeless  individuals  who 
have  chroitlc  mental  Illnesses.  Such  projects 
shall  include  each  of  the  foUowtng  activi- 
ties: 

"(A)  The  provision  of  outreach  services 
to- 

"(1)  homeless  individuals;  and 

"(U)  individuals  who  have  dironic  mental 
illnesses  and  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming 
homeless  individuals. 

"(B)  The  provision  of  outpatient  mental 
health  services,  partial  hospitalization,  diag- 
nostic services,  crisis  intervention  services. 
and  habilitation  and  rehabilitation  services 


"(1)  homeless  individuals:  and 

"(11)  individuals  who  have  chronic  mental 
illneaaes  and  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming 
homeleu  individuals. 

"(C)  The  provision  of  training  to  individ- 
uals who  provide  services  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals, iiKluding  individuals  who  work  In 
shelters,  mental  health  clinlca.  and  other 
sites  where  homeless  individuals  receive 
services. 


"(D)  The  proviaion  of 
services  to  homeleH  indtvidoala,  tndudtnc 
B  needed  by  each  such  tndhridoal— 

"(i)  the  preparation,  and  the  review  at 
least  every  S  months,  of  a  plan  for  the  pro- 
vision of  mental  health  servioH  to  audi  Indi- 
vidual; 

"(il)  the  provision  of  aaalatanoe  in  obtain- 
ing, and  the  coordinaWrm  of,  aodal  and 
maintenance  services  for  such  individual, 
such  B  services  relating  to  daHy  living  ao- 
Uvities,  transportation  aervicea,  haWliUttoo 
and  rehabilitation  servioea,  prevocational 
and  vocational  servlcea,  and  housing  serv- 
ices; 

"(ill)  the  provision  of  assistance  to  such 
individual  in  otHalnIng  income  support  serv- 
ices, such  B  housing  aaststanoe,  food 
stamps,  and  supplemental  security  income 
benefits;  and 

"(Iv)  the  referral  of  such  Indlvldnal  to 
such  other  services  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(E)  The  provision  of  supportive  and  su- 
pervisory services  for  homelcB  Individuals 
in  residential  settings  not  supported  imder 
the  transitional  housing  demonstrstiaa  iwo- 
gram  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or 
PubUc  Law  99-591. 

"(2)  Training  required  undw  paragraph 
(IXC)  shall  include  training  to  enable  indi- 
viduals providing  services  to  homeless  Indi- 
viduals to— 

"(A)  identify  individuals  with  chronic 
mental  illness; 

"(B)  refer  homelen  IndividualB  to  avail- 
able services  for  such  individuals,  including 
Job  training  services,  literacy  education, 
commtmity  health  centers,  and  community 
mental  health  centen;  and 

"(C)  identify,  and  assist  homelen  individ- 
uals to  participate  in.  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams providing  benefiU  for  homeleM  iiMU- 
viduals. 

"(b)  A  SUte  may  not  use  amounts  paid  to 
it  under  section  1933  to— 
"(1)  provide  inpatient  services; 
"(2)  make  cash  payments  to  intended  re- 
cipients of  services; 

"(3)  purchase  or  Improve  land,  purchaae, 
construct,  or  permanently  improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  building  or 
other  facility,  or  purchaw  major  medical 
equipment:  or 

"(4)  satisfy  any  requlronent  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  b  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 
The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation 
contained  in  paragraph  (3)  upon  the  request 
of  a  SUte  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  there 
are  extraordinary  circumstances  to  Justify 
the  waiver  and  that  Branttng  the  waiver  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  this  part. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  4  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  a  State  under  section  1933 
for  a  fiscal  year  may  be  uaed  for  administer- 
ing the  funds  made  available  imder  section 
1933.  The  SUte  shall  pay  from  non-Federal 
sourcB  the  remaining  coats  of  administer- 
ing such  fluids. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  a  State  shall  not  be  conaldered 
to  be  in  violation  of  this  part  If,  during  the 
regular  course  of  the  provision  of  mental 
health  services  to  homelcB  taidlvlduals 
under  this  part,  mental  health  servloea  are 
provided  to  Individuals  who  are  homelea 
and  who  do  not  have  a  chronic  mental  111- 
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.  ItM.  (•Ml)  In  ordw  to  raeeive  an  al- 
;  lor  a  ftaal  ytat  under  mcUod  1933. 
t  aa  appUcatton  to  tbe 
I  aneh  aOTUaittoo  ahaU  be  in 
tarn  aa  the  Seavtair  iliaB  require. 
and  AbD  be  ■wtwim-inl  vtth  tbe  appUcatloo 
I  by  eectlan  WlMa)  er  at  nidi  otHer 
I  aa  the  8ecratar7  itian  require. 

"(»  tteh  appHtatfcm  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  an  aUotment  under  aection 
vm  for  a  flaeal  year  diaU  eontala  aMur- 
aaeea  that  the  State  win  meet  the  require- 
mepta  at  inbeectlnB  <b). 

"(bXl)  Aa  part  o<  the  annual  application 
lequlred  by  aubaertlon  (a)  for  an  allotment 
for  any  tiacal  year,  the  tbUl  executhre  offl- 
ear  of  each  Slate  ahall— 

■HA)  eottty  that  the  Stale  agreea  to  uae 
the  fundi  allotted  to  It  under  aectian  1933  in 
aroeardaaee  with  the  lequliementa  of  this 
part; 

'XB)  certify  that,  in  the  caae  ot  an  aUot- 
ment for  tiacal  year  ISM.  the  aervtoea  to  be 
profided  to  homeleai  indlTiduala  under  this 
port  have  been  eonddered  in  the  prepara- 
tion ot,  have  been  Jnehidrd  In.  and  are  con- 
ilatent  with,  the  State  comprehenaiTe 
mental  health  leiilcea  plan  required  under 
aobpart  3  of  part  B; 

"<C)  certify  that  the  State  wQl  enaute 
that  honeleaa  indtrlduala  who  are  alcohol- 
lea,  aloohid  aboaen.  or  drug  abuaen  will  be 
lefOiied  to  appropriate  alcohol  abuae  and 
treatment  and  refaabHttation 
Brvteea  available  under 
11931: 

"(D)  certify  that  the  State  vrtU  enaure 
that  the  actlvttiea  conducted  under  thia  part 
win  be  wwartliiafwl  with  tranattional  houa- 
tnc  piwided  under  the  tranaitlonal  houaing 
program  carried  out  by  tbe 
i  of  wwirfwg  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment punuant  to  aection  101(g)  of  Public 
U»  99-WW  or  Public  Law  99-501: 

"(E)  except  aa  provided  in  paragraph  (S), 
certify  that  the  State  wHl  expend,  in  each 
metropolitan  ctty  or  urban  county  for  which 
tbe  Secretary  makea  a  deteiminatiai  under 
■ectlcn  1933(aX3)  for  a  fiacal  year,  an 
amount  which  ia  equal  to  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  under  such  aection 
for  auch  city  or  county  for  auch  fiacal  year, 
in  order  to  aariat  in  carrying  out  in  such  dty 
or  county  of  an  emergency  mojeet  which 
oompUea  with  aection  1934:  and 

"(P)  cotify  that  tbe  State  agreea  that 
Federal  funda  made  avallalfle  under  section 
1933  for  any  period  will  be  so  uaed  aa  to  8Ui>- 
plement  and  increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Fsderal  funds  that 
would  in  the  abaence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  tbe  programs  and  ao- 
tlvitlea  for  whldi  funds  are  provided  under 
that  secticni  and  wfU  in  no  event  suiq>lant 
such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Pederal 
fundi. 

"(3)  An  applleatian  by  a  State  under  this 
aection  for  an  aUotment  for  fiscal  year  1988 
dian  indude.  for  eadi  metropolitan  city  and 
urban  county  In  tbe  State  for  which  the 
Oevemor  of  the  State  deaires  a  determina- 
tion be  made  under  section  1933(aX3),  a 
statement  from  tbe  chief  executive  offloo' 
of  such  dty  or  county  which  contains  the 
certifleatlona  wedfied  in  paragraph  (1) 
with  reopect  to  audi  dty  or  county  and  the 
diacrliHIOii  of  actlvttiea  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  with  respect  to  such  dty  at  county. 

"(SXA)  In  any  caae  in  which  the  amount 
determined  by  tbe  Secretary  under  section 
l9S3(aX3)  for  a  fiacal  year  with  rapect  to  a 
metropolitan  dty  or  an  utttan  cotmty  is  leas 


thanj  $60,000,  tbe  State  in  which  such  dty 
or  obunty  is  located  ia  not  required  to 
oomrity  with  pan«raph  (IXX)  with  respect 
to  suni  dty  or  county  for  sudi  fiscal  year. 

"(q)  In  any  caae  In  whldi  the  Qovemor  of 
a  Stdke  la  unable  to  certify  undd"  paragraph 
(1X9  that  the  unount  required  to  be  ex- 
for  a  fiacal  year  under  such  para- 
In  a  metropialltan  dty  or  urban 
in  the  State  wlU  be  uaed  to  aaslst  In 
the  ^urrying  out,  in  audi  dty  or  county,  of 
an  emergency  project  which  complies  with 
section  1034.  the  Oovemor  of  the  State 
sbaUi  indude  in  the  application  required 
und^  paragraph  (1)  for  such  fiscal  year  a 
certiflcmtkm  that  such  amount  will  be  ex- 
pended in  another  area  of  the  State  to  i 


carrying  out  of  an  emergency  project 

oompliea  with  auch  aection. 

The  chief  executive  of  f lev  of  a  State 

part  of  the  application  required  by 

(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  also  pre- 

fumiah  the  Secretary  (in  aocord- 

Ith  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 

)  with  a  deocrlptton  of  the  intended 

the  payments  the  State  wQl  receive 

section  1933  for  the  fiscal  year  for 

the  application  is  submitted.  Indud- 

Mwatlnn  on  the  programs  and  acUvi- 

be  supported  and  servlcea  to  be  pro- 

The  deacrtption  shall  be  made  public 

the  State  In  such  maimer  as  to  fadli- 


>  Comment  from  any  poaon  (induding 
federal 


wit 
tate 

any  federal  or  other  public  agency)  during 
deve^ipment  of  the  deacrtption  and  after  Its 
tranainittaL  The  deacriptiim  shall  be  revised 
(consistent  with  this  section)  throughout 
the  yttt  as  may  be  neceaaary  to  reflect  sub- 
stantial changea  in  the  programs  and  acUvi- 
tiea  i^tiMbei  by  the  State  under  this  part, 
and  gny  revision  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quireinents  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(d)  Except  where  Inconsistent  with  the 
provigicHis  of  this  part,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
titm  1914(b),  section  1917(a),  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  section  1917(b).  and  secUons 
1918.:  1919,  and  1930  shaU  apply  to  pay- 
mentt  made  to  a  State  under  this  part  in 
tbe  ^une  manner  as  such  provisions  aiK>ly 
to  p^ments  made  to  a  State  under  part  B 
of  thk  ttUe. 

"UIPUHTlOm 

"Sk.  1936.  For  purposes  of  thia  part: 

"(11  Tbe  term  'homeless  individual'  means 
a  homdeas  individual  (as  such  term  is  de- 
finedlbi  section  3  of  the  Urgent  Relief  for 
the  Homeless  Act)  who  has  a  chronic 
mentgl  illneas.  Such  term  indudes  an  Indi- 
vidusl  who— 

"(AJ)  is  receiving  services  under  this  part: 
and 

"(Bp  is  placed  in  permanent  housing, 
durinte  the  period  beginning  on  tbe  date  on 
which  such  placement  Is  made  and  ending  9 
monttis  after  such  date. 

"(3)  The  term  "metn^wlitan  dty"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  102  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974. 

"(3)  The  term  'urban  county'  has  the 
samelmeaning  as  in  section  102  of  the  Houa- 
ing ind  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.r. 

Pak^  C— Alcohol  aho  Dbug  Abuse  Skrvicb 

i         FOR  HOICXLBSS  iKDIVIDtrALS 


BBC   III.    8PB 
1  " 

Pa^Bof 


8P8CIAL   ALLOTMSNTB   FOB  ALCOHOL 
ABUSE  AND  DRUG  ABUSE  SERVICKS 
TOB  HOMnSSS  INDIVIDUALS. 
ttUe  xrs.  of  the  Public  Health 
Servite  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subpart: 


"Subpart 
Rehabil$atlon 
vidualB 
era,  or 


April  9, 1987 


Apnl  9, 1987 
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3— Prevention.   Treatment,   and 
Servlcea  for  Homeleaa  Indl- 
Are  Alcoholics.  Alcohol  Abua- 
Abusers 


\nM 


Drue 

1  "sraciAL  ALLomxara 
"Sac.  19I0P.  (a)  TO  carry  out  this  secUon. 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$30,000.00^  for  fiacal  year  1987. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  allot  to  each 
State  for  fiscal  year  1987  from  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (a)  an  amoimt 
which  be«rs  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 


irlated  under  such  subsection 

year  as  the  allotment  of  the 

section  1913  for  such  fiscal  year 

total  amount  aUotted  to  all 

such  section  for  such  fiscal 


State  deataing  to  receive  an  al- 

thla  section  shaU  submit  a 

the  Secretary  at  such.  time,  in 

and  containing  such  inf  orma- 

Seeretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 

statement  ahall  oontatn  a  oerti- 

the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 

State  that^he  State  will  uae  the  amounts  al- 
lotted to  ihe  State  under  this  section  for 
the  purpo^  desofbed  In  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  Tbet  amount  allotted  to  a  State  under 
this  sectli^  for  fiscal  year  1987  ahall  be  used 
by  the  State  to  provide  prevention,  treat- 
ment, andl  rehabilitation  services  for  home- 
less indiviouals  who  are  alcoholics,  alcohol 
abusers,  cr  drug  abuaers.  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'homeleaa  Individual' 
has  the  same  meaning  as  In  section  3  of  the 
Urgent  Rwef  for  the  Homdeas  Act. 

"(eXl)  Bxcept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  the  pibvislons  of  subpart  1  of  thia  part 
shall  appli  to  this  section  to  the  extent  that 
such  promions  are  not  inccmsistent  with 
the  provlslDns  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Section  1915(bXl)  does  not  apply  to 
services  provided  under  this  section.". 


TITLE  VI- 
OF  HO] 
VIDIN( 


Hf-AS 

yksn 


ASSURIMOTHE  EDUCATION 
BBS  CHIIDREN  AND  PRO- 
IJTERACT  AND  BASIC 
SKILLS  REBIEDIATION  FOR  ADULT 
HOMEI4S8  INDIVIDUALS 

SBC  fSl.  S^n  PLANS  FOB  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
I  HOMELESS  CHILDBEN. 

Subpart  B  of  part  C  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Proviaions  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  sectipn  436  the  following  new  section: 

"STAlk  FLAHS  rOR  THX  XDUCATIOH  OF 
BOaOLBSS  CHILntXM  RBQUISZD 

"Sic.  438A.  (a)  In  any  fiacal  year  after 
September  30, 1988.  hi  which  a  State  fails  to 
comply  wiui  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  withhold  from  the  State 
an  amount  equal  to  State  set  aside  under 
chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  for  that  year. 

"(bXl)  puAi  State  educational  agency 
shall  aaniTe  that  no  child  of  a  homdeas 
person,  as  defined  in  section  3  of  this  Act,  is 
denied  f  oij  that  reaacm  access  to  a  tree,  ap- 
propriate Krabllc  education  that  would  be 
provided  t6  the  children  of  a  resident  of  the 
State.       j 

"(2)  Each  State  shall  adopt  a  plan  to  pro- 
vide for  ttie  education  of  each  homeless 
child  wlth^  the  State  which  should  contain 
provisions  designed  to— 

"(A)  authorize  the  State  educational 
agency,  tie  local  educational  agency,  the 
parent  or  i  [uardlan  of  the  homeless  child,  or 
the  applict  hie  aodal  woitsr  to  make  the  de- 
termlnatlifvt  required  under  this  section: 
and 

"(B)  prdiride  procedures  for  selecting  the 
appropriatie  local  educational  agency  within 


the  State  to  be  responsible  for  the  expenses 
of  providing  for  the  education  of  tbe  home- 
leaa child. 

"(cXl)  Bach  plan  adopted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  aasure.  to  the  extent  practicable 
under  requirements  relating  to  education  ea- 
tahliahed  by  State  law.  that  local  education- 
al agendea  within  the  State  will  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (6)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  local  educational  agency  of  each 
homdeas  chUd  shall  dther— 

"(A)  continue  the  chQd's  education  in  the 
school  district  of  origin  for  the  remainder  of 
the  school  year,  or 

"(B)  enroU  the  chUd  in  the  school  district 
where  the  child  is  actually  Uving: 
whichever  is  in  the  child's  best  interest. 

"(3)  The  choice  required  by  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  available  regardless  of  whether  the 
child  Is  living  with  the  homeless  parenU  or 
has  been  temporarily  placed  elsewhere  by 
the  parents. 

"(4)  Each  homeless  child  shall  be  provided 
adequate  transportation  to  tbe  school  se- 
lected according  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3). 

"(5)  The  records  of  each  homeless  child 
shaU  be  maintained— 

"(A)  so  that  the  records  are  immediately 
available  when  a  child  enters  a  new  school 
district;  and 

"(B)  in  a  manner  consistent  with  section 
438  of  this  Act. 

"(6)  Each  local  educational  agency  shall 
ensure  that  each  homeless  child  may  par- 
ticipate in  all  educational  programs  and 
services  for  which  the  child  meeto  the  eligi- 
bility criteria.  Induding  special  programs 
and  compensatory  educational  programs  for 
handicapped,  disadvantaged,  and  for  stu- 
dento  with  limited  English  profldency;  pro- 
grams in  vocational  education;  programs  for 
the  gifted  and  talented;  and  school  meals 
programs. 

"(dXl)  Each  local  educational  agency  or 
any  State  which  is  aggrieved  by  the  with- 
holding of  State  funds  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  accorded  the  right  of  due  process  of 
law  and  shall  be  entitled  to— 

"(A)  at  least  30  days  prior  written  notice 
of  the  intent  to  withhold  such  funds; 

"(B)  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
record  before  an  administrative  law  Judge 
within  60  days  of  the  actual  withholding, 
unless  such  period  Is  extended  by  mutual 
consent  of  the  Secretary  and  the  appropri- 
ate SUte  educational  agency:  and 

"(C)  a  decision  on  the  merits  by  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  within  00  days  of  the 
conduslon  of  the  hearing,  unless  the  admin- 
istrative law  Judge  determines  that  such  a 
hearing  cannot  be  concluded  or  a  decision 
on  the  merits  cannot  be  made  within  such 
period,  tn  which  case  the  administrative  law 
Judge  may  extend  the  period  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  60  addiUonal  days. 

"(2)  The  administrative  remedy  prescribed 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  exduslve. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  not  later 
than  January  1.  1989.  on  the  effecUveness 
of  the  State  plans  required  by  this  section.". 

SBC  ML  EXEMPLABY  GBANT8  AND  DISSEMINA- 
TION OF  INFOBMATION  ACnvmES 
AUmOBIZBD. 

(a)  OxmBAL  AuTHORiTT.— <1)  Thc  Secre- 
tary ahall.  from  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (f ).  make  grants  for  exem- 
plwy  programs  that  successfully  address 
the  needs  of  homeless  students  in  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  achools  of  the  applicant 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  subaection  (e).  omduct  diasfmlnstinn 


acttvitlea  of  exemplary  programs 

to  make  tbe  special  educatloiial  needs  of 

homeless  elementary  and  secondary  school 

students. 

(b)  AwucAwta.— The  Secretary  shaU 
make  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agoides  for  the  purpose  described  In  parsr 
graph  (1)  of  subeectlon  (a). 

(c)  ELidBiuTT  poa  Oramts.— No  applicant 
may  receive  an  exemplary  grant  under  this 
section  unless  the  appUcant  is  located  in  a 
State  which  has  submitted  a  State  plan  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
436A  of  the  General  Educations  Provisions 
Act 

(d)  Appucatioii.— Each  applicant  which 
deaires  to  receive  a  demonstration  grant 
under  this  section  shaU  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require.  Each  such  application  shall 
Include— 

(Da  description  of  the  exemplary  pro- 
gram for  which  assistance  is  sought 

(2)  assurances  that  the  applicant  wlU 
transmit  information  with  respect  to  the 
ccmduct  of  the  program  for  which  assistance 

is  sought 

(3)  such  additional  assurances  that  the 
Secretary  determines  are  necessary. 

(e)  DlSSXKIMATIOIl  or  IlirORMATIOH  ACTIVI- 

Tixs.— The  Secretary  shall,  from  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (f),  con- 
duct, directly  or  Indirectly  by  way  of  grant 
contract,  or  other  arrangement,  dissemina- 
tion activities  designed  to  Inform  State  and 
local  educational  agendes  of  exemplary  pro- 
grams which  successfully  address  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  homeless  students. 

(f)  Appropriatiors  Aothorizkd.- There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987  and  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

SBC  ML  STATEWIDE  LREBACY  INmATIVBS. 

(a)  OnnRAL  AuTHORmr.— The  Secretary 
of  Education  shaU  make  grants  to  State 
educational  agmdes  to  enable  each  such 
agency  to  develop  a  plan  and  Implement  a 
program  of  literacy  training  and  basic  skills 
remediation  for  adult  homeleaa  individuals 
within  the  SUte  which  shaU— 

(1)  Include  a  program  of  outreach  activi- 
ties, and 

(2)  be  coordinated  with  existing  resources 
such  as  community-based  organizations, 
VISTA  redpienta,  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram redplents,  and  nonprofit  Uteracy- 
actlon  organizations. 

(b)  Applicatior.— Each  State  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  its  aUocatlon 
under  this  section  shaU  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  application  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(C)  AUTRORIZATIOR  OP  APPROPRIATIORS;  AL- 

LOCATioR.— <1)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.  for  the  adult  Ut- 
eracy  and  basic  skills  remediation  programs 
authorized  by  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  dis- 
tribute funds  to  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
iniiiiiiiiifntn  of  the  bomeleas  population  in 
tbe  Statea  made  in  the  comprehensive  plans 
submitted  to  the  Interagency  Council  under 
section  401.  except  that  no  State  shall  re- 
cdve  leas  than  $75,000  under  this  sectioiL 


TRAININO  FOR 

DDfOimKATIOM 


TITLE  Vn— JOB 
HOMKLBSS 
PROJECT 

SBC  TSl.  DEMONSnunON  PBOCBiM  AC 

(a)  GmiBtAi.  AuiHORiTT.— Tbe  Secretary 
shall,  from  funda  appropriated  punuant  to 
secUon  708.  make  granU  for  tbe  Federal 
share  of  Job  training  demonatration  projeeta 
for  homeless  Indlvlduala  In  aoeordanoe  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  COBTBACT  Adtbcaitt.— Tbe  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  enter  into  audi  oontraets 
with  State  and  local  puhUc  agendea.  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  private  buatneaaea. 
and  other  appropriate  entttlea  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
UUe. 

SBC  7«L  STATE  COOBDINATION  WITH  UUMJNSIBA- 
TION  GRANT  BBCIflEWTB. 

A  State  ShaU  describe  hi  the  oomprdien- 
sive  plan  required  under  aection  401  of  this 
Act  how  the  State  wlU  oomdinate  projeeta 
conducted  within  a  State  under  this  title 
with  other  services  for  homeless  Individuals 
assisted  imder  this  Act 

SEC  T«L  APPUCATION. 

Each  appUcant  which  destrea  to  reodve  a 
demonstration  grant  under  this  title  shaU 
submit  an  appUcaticm  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reastmably  require.  Each 
such  application  ahaU  taidude— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  activities  for  wlilch 
assistance  Is  sought 

(2)  plans  for  the  coordination  and  out- 
reach activities,  particularly  with  case  man- 
agers and  care  providers,  designed  to 
achieve  referral  of  homdeas  individuals  to 
the  dononstration  projects  authorized  by 
this  tlUe; 

(3)  plans  to  offer  tn-shelter  training  activi- 
ties and  services,  and  to  perfwm  training 
services  and  activities  so  as  to  Increaae  the 
partidpatlon  of  homdess  individuals  in  the 
demonstration  project 

(4)  a  descripUon  of  the  standards  by 
which  performance  may  be  measured  under 
the  demonstration  project  togetho'  with  as- 
surances that  a  preliminary  evaluation  of 
the  project  wlU  be  completed  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  first  year  for  which  aasistr 
ance  is  sought 

(5)  assurances  that  the  redpient  of  dem- 
<mstratlon  grants  under  this  title  wOl  pay 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  activities  for 
which  assistance  is  sought  from  non-Federal 
sources;  and 

(6)  such  additional  assurancea  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  neceaaary  to  inaure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
UUe. 

SEC  7M.  AUTHOBIZED  ACnVITUH. 

DemonstraUon  grants  under  this  ttUe  may 
be  used  f  or— 

(1)  basic  skills  Instruction: 

(2)  remedial  education  aeUvtaea: 

(3)  baalc  Uteracy  taistructlon: 

(4)  Job  search  acUvlUes: 

(5)  Job  counsellnr. 

(6)  Job  preparatory  tralntaig.  faichiding 
resume  wriUng  and  taitovlewing  akUls;  and 

(7)  any  other  acUvltles  described  In  seo- 
Uon  204  of  the  Job  Training  Partnetahip 
Act  which  the  grant  recipient  deteimlnea 
wlU  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  objeo- 
Uves  of  this  UUe. 
for  homeless  indlvlduala. 
SEC   TSL   PAYMEIfn:  FIDBBAL  8BABI;  LOIirA- 

T10N. 
(a)  PATMBinB.— The  Secretary  shaU  pay  to 
yyh  applicant  bavtaig  an  application  ap- 
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1M  ttM  Federal  ebare 
ef  MttftUM  daMrOwd  IB  the  ap- 


(b)  Itoauu.  Sun:— (1)  The  Vedenl  ■hare 
flor  «adi  flMal  year  AaD  be  M  peneDt. 

(3)  Hm  Don-VMenU  diare  of  paymenU 
OBdar  this  ttUe  ujr  be  In  CMh  or  in  kind 
tMcf  walpated.  Inetadliic  iriant  equlpinent 


Lmmonai.— The  Secretary  may  not 
I  mnto  in  any  State  in  an  anregate  In 
of  IB  petcent  of  the  amount  appro- 
prtatod  to  cany  out  thla  tttte  fan  eadi  Vmeal 


■C  m  ■VALUAIMM. 

(a)  TT—waiaiiiiia  Paoracr  Rnrommir 
iTT.— The  Secretary  ehall  evaluate  each 
project  aariated  under  this  title  at  the  end 
of  the  ftait  flMal  year  for  a^iieh  funds  are 
appropriated  under  thla  title.  The  Secretary 
ihaO  anlaatt  the  fliirtlma  of  the  eraluattoiiB 
to  the  Interaceney  Oounca  Not  later  than  6 
montha  before  the  teimlnatlan  date  aped- 
fled  In  aectlan  7W.  the  Secretary  ahall  pre- 
pare and  autamtt  a  final  report  of  the  evalua- 

by  thla  mbaeetlon  to  the 
,  to  the  OoogTMi.  and  to  the  Inter- 

rOOUBCfl. 

(b)  OuBuaia  or  BrAUTAnoinL— Each  eval- 
uation required  by  thla  aectlon  ahaU  In- 
dnde— 

(1)  the  number  of  homelcaa  indivlduala 


of 


Indivlduala 


<S)  the  number 
placed  In  joba: 

(S)  the  average  length  of  training  time 
under  the  project; 

(4)  the  average  training  coat  under  the 
project;  and 

(5)  the  average  retention  rate  of  place- 
nenta  of  homeleaa  Indlvfctuala  after  training 
with  aariatanee  made  under  thia  tlUe. 

<c)  XvAuiAXiOK  wt  tmraajtaEMCT  Council.— 
(1)  The  Interagency  CouncD  ahaU  evaluate 
eadi  project  receiving  aaaistanoe  under  thia 
title. 

(3)  The  Interageikcy  OouncO  ahall  prepare 
and  puhUah  a  report  of  ita  ftmwngi^  jn  the 
annual  report  of  the  CoundL  The  evaliur 
tlon  of  the  demonstration  projects  autbor- 
laed  by  thla  title  ahaU  Include  a  determlna^ 
tlon  of  the  rdattve  eff  ecttveneas  of  pro- 
grama  aaristed  under  thla  title  together  with 
recommenrtatlona.  hw-huwrij  recommenda- 
tiona  for  Irglalatlon.  to  the  Congreaa  on  Job 
training  programa  for  homeleaa  indivlduala 
to  be  wrahllahed  on  a  national  basia. 
BBC  Tti.  DgnranoNB. 

Aa  used  In  thia  title— 

(1)  the  tenn  "applicant"  meana  public 
agendea.  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
private  busineaaes,  and  other  appropriate 
entitieK 

(3)  the  torm  "Interagency  CouncQ"  means 
the  Interagency  CouncD  on  the  Homeleaa; 

(3)  the  term  "local  puUic  agency"  means 
any  pubUe  agency  of  a  goieral  purpoae  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  whldi  has  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  and  spend  funda,  aa  weU 
as  general  corporate  and  police  powers; 

(4>  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and 

<5)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
ate  Ita.  AimiogBATioN  or  APPtonuAiiONB: 

AVAILAMLirY  OP  rUNDS. 

(a)  AoTHOBizsTioii  or  AmorauTioiis.— 
There  are  authoriied  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry 
out  the  provlaloaa  of  thia  title. 

<b)  AvAiuBiUTT  or  Puma.— Funtta  otdi- 
gated  for  any  flacal  year  may  be  expended 
by  each  recipient  during  that  flacal  year  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 


C 111.  TmilNAIIOII. 

ThO  provialons  of  this  title  shall  terminate 
on  October  1, 1990. 

I     TmjE  Vm— N  UTKlTiON 

I  Pakt  A— Food  Stamp  PaooBAii 

sac  aa.  DcraanoN  or  HousuiOLo. 
Th4  first  sentence  of  section  S(i)  of  the 

Food  pstamp  Act  of  19T7  (7  UAC.  3013(1))  is 


(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  and  inserting 
in  lien  thereof  "(3)"; 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
follo«inr  "or  (3)  a  parent  of  minor  children 
and  that  parmt's  chOdren  (notwithstanding 
the  ptesenoe  in  the  home  of  any  other  per- 
sons. Including  parents  and  siUings,  who  do 
not  customarily  purchase  food  and  prepare 
for  home  conaumptlon  together  with 
the  mkuvnt  and  children)  except  that  the 
Ion  of  a  bouaehold  as  a  separate 
household  under  this  clause  shall  be  reex- 
amlndd  no  leas  frequently  than  once  every  6 
montts":  and 

(S)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  as  provided 
in  daase  (3))"  after  "except  that" 

SBC  m$.  DKFINTnON  OF  HOMKUSB  DiDIVIOUAL. 

Becllon  3  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
(7  UAC.  3013)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(8)  ^Homeless  individual'  means— 

"(Dan  Individual  who  lacks  a  fixed,  regu- 
lar, and  adequate  nighttime  residence;  and 

"(2)  an  Individual  who  has  a  primary 
nightflme  residence  that  Is— 

"(Al  a  supervised  publicly  or  privately  op- 
erated shelter  (including  a  welfare  hotel  or 
coogrigate  shelter)  designed  to  provide  tem- 
porary living  accommodations; 

"(B)  an  Institution  that  provides  a  tempo- 
rary residence  for  individuals  intended  to  be 
institutlonaUzed: 

"(C>  a  tem{>orary  accommodation  In  the 
resldttce  of  another  individual;  or 

"(D|  a  public  or  private  place  not  designed 
for,  oi  ordinarily  used,  as  a  regular  sleeping 
accooknodatlon  for  human  bcdngs.". 

SBC   811   rO(M)   STAMP   INFORMATION   FOR  TBB 
H0MKLB8S. 

(a)  AnTHORiTT  To  Paovna  Irpobmatioii.— 
Section  IKeKlXA)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  19T7  (7  n.S.C.  2020<eKlKA))  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "except,  at  the  option  of  the 
State  agency,  food  stamp  informational  ac- 
tlvitiea  directed  at  homeless  Individuals" 
after  '*Act". 

(b)  AsMnnsnuTivx  ExraasBS.— The  first 
sentence  of  section  16(a)  of  such  Act  (7 
nj8.CJ  2028(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out ", 
and  (4)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(4) 
food  samp  informational  activities  permit- 
ted uiiler  secUon  IKeXlKA).  and  (6)". 

SEC  8M.  EXPEDITED  FOOD  STAMP  SERVICE. 

Section  ll(eX9)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (T  U.S.C.  2020(eK9))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (D); 

(2)  by  inaerting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(BH  provide  coupons  no  later  than  five 
days  Mter  the  date  of  application  to  a 
hous^old  in  which  all  members  are  h(nne- 
leas  in^viduals  and  which  meets  the  income 
and  r^urce  criteria  for  coup(»is  under  this 
Act; 

"(C)|  provide  coupons  no  later  than  five 
days  after  the  date  of  application  to  any 
household  that  has  a  combined  gross 
income  and  liquid  resources  that  is  less  than 
the  monthly  rent  and  utilities  of  the  house- 
hold; gnd":  and 

(3)  ^  subparagraph  (D)  (as  redesigned), 
by  striking  out  "the  household"  and  insert- 


ing in  lieu  {thereof  "a  household  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A).  (B).  or  (C)". 

SBC  Mi.  IMflMgWTATHWI  OF  EXmiNG  VKNDOR 
>AYMKNr  KXCLUSKMf. 

Not  late*  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment jof  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  aectio^  B(kX3XE)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  19T|  (7  UAC.  3014(kX2XE)). 

Paxt  Br-TaMPOBAXT  EMxaraicT  Fo(» 
rAifci  Program  (TEPAP) 

SBC    811.     l^ARIRTV    OP    OOMMODITIB8 
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UNDER 


811.     fARIRTV 
PAP. 

Section  i03(d)  of  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Food  Aaaistance  Act  of  1983  (7  J3&.C. 
813c  note)  is  amended  by  inaerting  after 
"shall  indfde"  the  followhir  "a  variety  of 


commodlt 

moati 

eluding". 

SBC    SIX. 


and  products  thereof  that  are 
I  to  eligible  redpient  agendea.  in- 


m(m  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOOD  STORAGE  AND  DISTRIBU- 
QOBK  UNDER  TKFAP. 
sentence  of  section  304(cXl)  of 
Emergency  Food  Assistance 
XSAC.  613c  note)  is  amended 
by  strikinglout  "150.000.000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  yeant  ending  September  30,  1986,  and 
SeptanberJ  30,  1987"  and  inserthig  in  lieu 
thereof  "|60,000,0(M)  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Set  tember  30,  1986,  $60,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  ;  ear  ending  September  30,  1987, 
and  $70,00  >,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  SO,  1988". 

SBC  (IS.  CONflNUATION  OF  TEFAP. 

(a)  III  OttiRAL.— Section  212  of  the  Tem- 
porary Emngency  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  (7  UJS.C.  613c  note)  Is  amended  by 
striking  oi}t  "1987"  and  inaerting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "IS 

(b)  CoitroRKiHO  Amxhomkht.— Section 
210(c)  of  abch  Act  la  amended  by  atriking 
out  "beginaing  Ortober  1,  1983,  and  ending 
September  30,  1987"  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ending  on  the  date  apedfled  In  aec- 
tton212". 

Rabt  C— ErracTrvx  Date 

SEC  Sn.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  805,  the 
amendment  made  by  this  title  shall  become 
effective  and  be  implemented  as  soon  as  the 
Secretary  determines  Is  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  not 
later  than  160  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thia  Act. 

TITLE  tS— HOMELESS  VETERANS 
SECTION  Ml.  WORT  nTLE. 

This  title  may  I>e  dted  as  the  "Homeless 
Veterans'  Alasistance  Act  of  1087". 

SEC  ML  AUVORTTY  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN  PROPER- 
tIES  AVAILABLE  FOR  SHELTERS. 

(a)  III  Okrkral.— The  Administrator, 
within  the  limits  of  available  mvropria- 
tions.  Is  agthorized  imder  this  section  to 
carry  out  diiring  fiscal  years  1987,  1988.  and 
1989  a  prodram  to  assist  homeless  veterans 
and  their  ^unUies  to  acquire  shelter  by  en- 
tering Into  agreements,  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  wit  ti  any  organisation  named  in.  or 
i4>proved  tap  the  Administrator  under,  sec- 
tion 3402  o  UUe  38,  United  SUtes  Ck>de,  or 
any  other  i  ovemmental,  public,  or  nonprof- 
it private  ii  istitution.  organisation,  corpora- 
tion, or  otaer  entity.  e«>ecially  any  such 
entity  vroii  ing  on  behalf  of  homeless  indi- 
viduals, for  the  purpose  of  such  entity  pro- 
viding shelt  er  primarily  for  homeless  veter- 
ans and  the  Ir  families. 

AmragMaaTa  To  Sxll  ox  Isabb. — (1) 


(b) 
Agreement) 
agreements 


authorized  by  subsection  (a)  are 
pursuant  to  which  the  Adminis- 


trator would,  subject  to  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(3)  of  thla  subsection  and  to  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  sell  to  an  entity  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  for  such  consideration  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  is  in  the  best  iaXet- 
ests  of  the  United  States  Oovemment,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram, and  the  short-  and  long-term  solvency 
Of  the  Loan  Ouaranty  Revolving  Fund,  real 
property  acquired  by  the  Administrator  as 
the  result  of  a  default  on  a  loan  made  or 
guaranteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code;  or 

(B)  lease,  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  or 
otherwise  temporarily  make  available  to 
such  an  entity  underutilized  facilities  (other 
than  properties  so  acquired  as  the  result  of 
such  a  default)  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Administrator  that  would  be  suitable  for 
providing  emergency  shelter. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  under  paragraph  (1)  only  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  such  an 
action  will  not  adversely  affect  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration's  ability  to  fulfill  its 
statutory  missions  or  to  carry  out  other 
functions  and  administer  other  programs 
authorized  by  law. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  paragraph  (IX A)  only  If— 

(A)  the  entity  to  which  the  property  Is  to 
be  sold  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Administrator,  an  Intention  to  (i)  utilize 
the  property  solely  as  a  shelter  primarily 
for  homeless  veterans  and  their  families,  (11) 
to  comply  with  all  zoning  laws  relating  to 
the  property,  and  (ill)  to  make  no  use  of  the 
property  that  is  not  compatible  with  the 
area  where  the  property  is  located; 

(B)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
there  Is  no  likelihood  of  the  property  being 
sold  for  a  price  sufficient  to  reduce  the  li- 
ability to  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
the  veteran  who  had  defaulted  on  the  loan 
guaranteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code;  and 

(C)  the  buyer  satisfies  other  terms  and 
conditions  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
Uon  (d). 

(4)  The  Administrator,  ttu-ough  means  se- 
lected by  the  Administrator,  shall  provide 
appropriate  entities  described  in  subsection 
(a)  which  are  involved  in  working  on  the 
problems  of  homelessness  and  homeless  vet- 
erans with  notice  of  the  potential  availabil- 
ity for  sale  or  lease  to  such  entities  of  ap- 
propriate properties  under  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  PRxngmicx  por  (Tkrtaih  Eimnxs.- In 
selecting  entities  with  which  to  enter  into 
agreements  under  subsection  (a),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  accord  preference  to  enti- 
ties which— 

(1)  have  a  demonstrated  commitment  to 
worldng  with  and  on  liehalf  of  homeless  in- 
dividuals; 

(2XA)  have  a  demonstrated  ability  to  es- 
tablish, operate,  and  maintain  shelters  for 
homeless  Individuals,  or  (B)  are  named  in. 
or  approved  by  the  Administrator  under, 
section  3402  of  title  38.  United  States  Code; 

(3)  have  a  plan  for  utilizing  the  voluntary 
services  of  homeless  individuals,  or  others, 
to  rehabilitate  and  repair  such  property  as 
necessary  in  order  to  improve  its  habitabU- 
ity;and 

(4)  have  a  plan  for  utilizing  the  volimteer 
assistance  of  Veterans'  Administration  em- 
ployees, members  of  veterans'  service  orga- 
nizations, homeless  individuals,  or  others  in 
the  establishment,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  shelter  established  pursuant  to 
such  an  agreement. 

(d)  Tnuis   AMD   CoHDinoKS  or   htsrau- 
-Any  agreement,  deed,  or  other  in- 


strument executed  by  the  Administrator 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  on  such  terms 
and  condiUoDs  as  the  Admlniatrator  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  and  iteoessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  such  agreement 

(e)  lavawTuaT  or  UmaaimuzaD  Faciu- 
Tin.— (IXA)  Not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  periodically  thereafter,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  evaluate  all  real  properties  de- 
scribed in  suljparagraph  (B)  in  order  to  de- 
termine which  such  properties  are  appropri- 
ate to  offer  for  sale  under  subsection 
(bXlXA). 

(B)  Properties  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  are  those  which  (i)  are  located  in  geo- 
graphic areas  in  which  there  are  significant 
numbers  of  homeless  veterans,  and  (11)  are 
being  held  by  the  Administrator  after 
having  been  acquired  by  the  Administrator 
at  least  twelve  months  previously  as  the 
result  of  defaults  on  loans  made  or  guaran- 
teed under  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  eiuu^tment  of  this 
Act  and  periodically  thereafter,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  complete  an  inventory  of  all 
underutilized  facilities  which  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator  and  which 
are  located  in  geographic  areas  in  which 
there  are  significant  numbers  of  homeless 
veterans  in  order  to  determine  which  such 
facilities  could  be  suitable  to  offer  for  lease 
under  subsection  (bXlXB). 

(f)  REPORTS.— (1)  Not  later  than  February 
1,  1988,  the  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  a  report— 

(A)  on  the  results  of  the  evaluations  and 
inventory  conducted  under  subsection  (e); 

(B)  on  the  activities  carried  out  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  subsection  (bX4); 

(C)  on  real  property  sold  under  subsection 
(bXlXA),  induding  for  each  such  property 
information  as  to  the  price  for  which  the 
Veterans'  Administration  acquired  the  prop- 
erty, the  costs  iitcurred  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  maintaining  the  property 
thereafter,  the  name  of  the  buyer,  and  the 
price  paid  by  the  buyer,  and 

(D)  on  the  leasing  of  facilities  under  sul>- 
sectionCbXlXB). 

(2)  Not  later  than  February  1,  1989,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees a  report  on  the  experience  under  this 
section  and  shall  include  in  the  report  (A) 
information  updating  the  information  re- 
quired to  be  provided  in  the  report  under 
paragraph  (1),  and  (B)  such  recommenda- 
tions (and  the  reasons  therefor)  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate  as  to 
whether  the  program  carried  out  under  this 
section  should  be  extended  and  any  recom- 
mendation for  legislation  that  the  Adminis- 
trator considers  appropriate  to  indude  in 
the  report. 

SEC    Ml    PILOT    PROGRAM    OF    ACnvmES    TO 
ASSIST  HOMELESS  VETERANS. 

In  order  to  enhance  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's aMUty  to  assist  homeless  veterans 
and  their  families  and  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  activities  in  that  regard, 
the  Administrator  shall,  within  the  limits  of 
available  appropriationa  and  aa  provided  for 
in  the  section,  conduct  a  pOot  program  and 
study  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  months  in  not  less  than  ten  geographic 
areas  in  which  there  are  significant  num- 
bers of  homeless  veterans.  In  the  course  of 
such  pilot  program  and  study,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  undertake  and  evaluate  various 
activities  otherwise  authorizd  by  law  as  well 
as  activities— 


(1)  to  designate  taidlvldDala  at  VeteiaiW 
Administration  facilities  to  iiMtrtllnatf  offi- 
cial and  volunteer  eff erts  ilnrirnful  to  aaalat 
homeless  veterans  and  their  families; 

(2)  to  authorize  Veterans'  Admlniatratlon 
employees  to  seek  out  and  cooperate  with 
other  entities  providing  counseling,  job 
training.  rehabQltation.  and  aaalatanee  in 
obtaining  ahdter  to  homeleaa  indivlduala; 
and 

(3XA)  to  facilitate  (by  adjusting,  consist- 
ent with  supervisors'  determinations  regard- 
ing employees'  aaaigned  rweponalhillttea, 
duty  hours  and  meal  breaka)  the  ^orta  of 
Veterans'  Administration  employaes  who 
wish  to  assist,  on  a  volunteer  iMsis,  (i)  home- 
less veterans  and  their  families  in  acquiring 
necessities,  such  as  shelter,  food,  and  health 
care,  and  rehabilitaUon  services,  training, 
and  employment,  or  (11)  in  any  other  chari- 
table activity  approved  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnd  Managonent  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
Executive  Order  12353  of  March  23.  1982 
(and  the  implementing  regulations  in  5  CFR 
Part  950),  or  by  the  Administrator  for  the 
purposes  of  this  clause,  and  (B)  to  use,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  homdeas  veterans 
and  their  famiUes  in  acquiring  such  necessi- 
ties, rehabilitation  services,  training,  and 
employment.  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
sources and  fadUties,  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed, where  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  nomlnaL 

SBC  M4.  OUTREACH  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator, wittiin  the  limits  of  available  appro- 
priations, shall  submit  to  the  Committeea  a 
report  setting  forth— 

(Da  description  of  all  efforts  undertaken 
in  fiscal  year  1987  under  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  3  of  title  38.  United  States  (Tode,  to 
provide  outreach  services  to  homdess  vetn- 
ans  to  assist  them  in  applying  for  and  ob- 
taining benefits  and  services  for  which  they 
are  eligible  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  under  other 
laws  by  virtue  of  their  veteran  status; 

(2)  any  information  available  on  the  in- 
creased utilization  of  such  benefits  and  serv- 
ices by  such  veterans  as  a  result  of  the  ef- 
forts described  in  clause  (1)  to  assist  them  in 
securing  necessities,  such  as  shelter,  food, 
and  health  care,  rehabilitation  services, 
training,  and  employment,  together  with  a 
description  of  aU  follow-through  activities 
related  to  such  outreadi  sendees;  and 

(3)  a  description  of,  and  a  timetable  for, 
any  plans  to  expand  such  outreach  efforts 
(including  necessary  training  of  outreach 
personnel)  and  follow-throui^  acttvitiea.  to- 
gether with  an  estbnate  of  the  additi<mal  re- 
sources needed  for  such  expanded  efforts. 

SEC  MS.  SURVEY  OF  HOMBUS8  VETERANS. 

(a)  CoKBuci  or  Suavar.- Not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator, in  coordination  with  any  Federal 
eulity  establiahed  to  coordinate  programs  to 
assist  homeleaa  indivlduala.  and.  aa  appro- 
priate, in  conjunction  with  efforta  carried 
out  under  sections  902. 903, 904,  and  906  and 
within  the  llmlta  of  available  appropria- 
tions, shall  (1)  conduct  a  survey  (through 
representative  samplings  in  appropriate  geo- 
graphic areas)  to  determine  (A)  the  extent 
to  which  veterans  are  represented  In  the 
population  of  homdeaa  litdividuala,  and  (B) 
the  information  described  in  aubaeetlon  (b), 
and  (2)  submit  to  the  Committees  a  report 
on  the  reaulta  of  auch  survey. 


^W^V    A  < 
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(b)  Bbms.— TlM  nport  raoulred  by  aub- 
(•)  absD  Ifff**"*".  to  the  nuudmum 
taattte.arttaMtai<rf- 

(1)  ttaa  mnbv  of  wttfirim  Mh  la  an  «b- 

intmrlTiH"  at  IhmhuIii  IndMdnala  iuid  the 
of  ffenily  BMnban  Moompuiyiiic 


(S)  s  tuaMBwn  ibowtac  tbc  perlodi  of 
nrrlna  of  mdi  Tctenm  uid  anbgromitaisi 
o<  aoeb  iitiimii.  IndDdliic  those  with  f ami- 
Uh.  thoae  wtth  dmnic  mental  OlDeaB  dla- 
and  Umim  wtth  auhetance  abuae 


(S)  the  miBiben  of  soeh  veteraiia  who, 
dnrtaic  flaeal  yeon  IMT  and  1968.  leoetred 
or  vDl  receive  beneflta  and  aerrloee  under 
teBaailiiiliilatiiiiiillij  Ibri  Trtrrana'  ftrtmliHi 
tntlen  diovtaic  tbe  mmbm  who  recetred 
or  wm  reeetve  (A)  health-oare  aenrloee  under 
dwpter  17  of  ttUe  3S.  Untted  Statea  Code. 
(B)  "— ir"****"*  under  ehaiiter  11  of  aoch 
titte.  (C)  penrioB  under  chapter  18  of  such 
title.  a»  -imiH~"V  edooattcnal.  and  tratn- 
inc  — «-*-~—  oDdcr  aaOi  title  or  the  Yeter- 
anar  Mb  TMniac  Act  (»  V&C.  731  note), 
or  <■)  Job  tninlni.  counadtnc  ref enal.  or 
other  TocattaHl  *—****•"**'  under  mrograms 
canried  oat  or  aopported  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and 

(4XA)  the  number  of  audi  veterana  who.  If 
thagr  were  to  apply,  would  likely  be  digltde 
for  bemeflta  and  amlma  under  lawa  admln- 
iatflred  by  the  Veterana'  Admlnlatratkm  or 
(by  yfartne  of  their  veteran  atatua)  the  De- 
partment of  I^bor  but  who  are  not  recetv- 
tnc  aneh  beneflta  and  aerffoea,  wtth  a  break- 
down earimatlnK  the  numben  irtio  would 
Ukdy  be  ditlble  for  each  of  the  beneflta 
and  aervleea  deanfbed  in  aubdauaea  (A).  (B). 
(C).  (D).  and  (■)  of  eianae  (9).  and  (B)  a  de- 
aor^itlan  of  the  rtaaona  why  aueh  veterans 
are  noi  leceMnc  audi  beneftta  and  aervices. 

(e)  Not  later  than  thirty  daya  after  the 
date  of  tbe  enactment  of  thia  Act.  the  Ad- 
mmiatrator  of  Veterana'  Affairs  shaU 
aubmit  to  the  Oommitteea  an  implementa- 
tlon  plan  and  timetable  for  coUecttng  the  in- 
formation needed  for  the  report  required  by 
I  <a). 


IK.  Ml  aDKOTCALLT  MBrTALLY  ILL  VRERAN8. 

(a)  Riroar  Oii  Iiwtitutioiial  Caki  Pua- 
mann  IfomoLT  III  VkmAm.— Section 
399  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
and  Health-care  AnthorimtioD  Act  of  19M. 
PttbUe  lAW  9»-«76.  to  amended- 

(1)  by  redeaisnattnc  aubaeetlan  (b)  and  (c) 
aa  aubaectlana  (c)  and  (d).  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  inaerting  the  f<dlowinc  new  subeec- 
tian(b): 

"(b)  Tbe  report  required  under  subsection 
(a)  diall  also  Include  infomiati(m  on  the 
number  of  veterana  betng  treated  by  tbe 
Veterana'  Administration  for  mental  iUness 
dlaabilitlea  who  were  furnished  hospital. 
domldUary.  or  nursing  home  care  by  the 
AdminMrator  in  eaCh  of  flaeal  years  1B84. 
19W.  and  19e8.  broken  down  by  the  type  of 
care  fumlahed.  aa  weO  aa  an  eettanate  of  the 
nuBdier  of  aueh  veterana  being  fumlahed 
each  eare  in  flaeal  year  1987,  together  with 
the  Aibntnlatrator^  analysia  of  the  basis  for 
any  diange  in  the  numbers  of  such  veterans 
betaig  furnished  any  type  of  such  care 
during  tbe  period  liegiimliig  with  fiscal  year 
1984  and  endtaig  with  fiscal  year  1987,  with 
particular  eauphasis  on  the  impact  of  the 
tanpleaacntatlon  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration of  a  resource  aUocation  methodology 
on  the  numbers  of  such  veterana  being  fur- 
nlahsd  any  type  of  audi  care  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  care  furnished.". 

(b)  PnoT  PaooBAii  or  OonaacT  Comnnn- 
TT-BasD  RaanoTUL  C«aa.— (1)  During  Vm 


idloC 
tlon 


peril  d  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thia  Act  and  ending  on  September 
SO.  1 188.  the  AAninistrator  ahaD  conduct  a 
program,  utilising  the  autlunity  in  aec- 
OOC  of  title  98.  United  Statea  C>Mle  (aa 
adde  I  by  aectlon  3(a)  of  Putdlc  Law  100-«). 
to  provide  care  and  treatment  and  rehabiU- 
tatlvt  aervioea  in  halfway  houaea.  therapeu- 
tic wimmwnitlea.  psychiatric  residential 
treaanent  centen.  and  other  communlty- 
basei  treatment  f  adlities  to  homeless  veter- 
ans buffering  fnnn  chronic  mental  Illness 

(3)1  Not  later  than  February  1.  1988.  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Cranmlt- 
tees  a  report  on  the  experience  under  the 
pflot  program  prior  to  October  1.  1968.  and 
the  ferommwHlaflon  of  the  Administrator 
(and  reasons  therefor)  as  to  whether  the 
pQot  program  should  be  continued. 

(3)]In  carrying  out  the  pHot  program  ihto- 
vlded  for  In  this  subsection,  the  Admlnistia- 
t<ff  may  not  expend  more  than  $5,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  nor  more  than  $10,000,000 
In  ea^  of  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

(c)iCoiiTixuATioii  or  Cotmjkct  Coiannn- 

TT-BiSID     PSTCSIATBIC     RaaiUKIIl'tM.     CABK 

AuraoBiTT.— Section  3(c)  of  Public  Law  100- 
8  is  amended  by  inserting  "in  fiscal  year 
1987t  after  "Umited". 

(d)i  ExPAimoH  or  Cohtract  C^mnnnrT- 
BAa^  PsTCRiAxuc  RmsDrriAL  Cabk  Eligi- 
BiLn  r.— Section  630C  of  title  38.  United 
Stat4  ■  Code.  Is  amended— 

(l)ln  subsecUon  (aX3)— 

(AX  by  redesignating  clauses  (A),  (B).  and 
(C)  as  dausea  (B),  (C).  and  (D).  respectively-, 
and 

(B)  by  Inserting  a  new  clause  (A)  as  fol- 
lows:; "(A)  has  a  chronic  mental  illness  dis- 
abHiiy  rated  as  service-connected;"; 

(ClTamaidlng  dauae  (C)  (as  redesignated 
by  diuise  (IMA)  of  this  subsecUon)  by  strik- 
ing iut  "homeless"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
theraof  "a  homeless  Individual";  and 

(3)  ,by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  Ibllowing  new  paragnvb: 

"(4 )  The  term  'hcnneleas  individual'  means 
an  b  idMdual  who  lacks  a  fixed  and  ade- 
quat  I  nighttime  residence  and  includes  an 
indiv  dual  whose  primary  residence  is  in  a 
pubUdy-  or  privately-operated  shelter 
which  provides  temporary  shelter.". 

SBC  it7.  ynSRANS'  JOB  TRAINING  ACT  AMEND- 

mam. 

(a):  Dsmnxiom.— Section  3  of  the  Veter- 
ans' 9ob  Training  Act.  Public  Law  08-77  (39 
VS.C.  1731  note)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  «gid  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4J>  The  term  'homeless  individual'  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  In  section 
630aaX4)  of  UUe  38,  United  States  Code.". 

(b)  ExpamskAi  op  EuoniLiTT.— Section 
5(aX|)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(l)by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(B)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (1),  as  redesignated  by  clause  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "or";  and 

(3]jby  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
sut 

"(II)  Is  (I)  a  veteran  with  a  service-connect- 
ed dpabillty  rated  at  30  per  centum  or  more, 
or  (Q)  a  bmneleas  IndlvlduaL". 

(O!  AUTROaiXATIOH    Of    APPKOFBIATIOIia.- 

Section  16  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 
(1)<  by  striking  out  '$65,000,000  for  fiscal 

year  1986"  and  ins«ting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 

total  of  $65,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1986, 

1887,  and  1988";  and 
(3)1  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1988" 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 

1989r. 


Apnl  9, 1987 
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(d)  Eax^aioir  or  Hboiiiuxioh  Dai 
Section  17ta)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  di  luae  (1),  by  striking  out  "January 
31,  1987"  I  md  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31^  198r':  and 

(3)  In  clause  (3),  by  striking  out  "July  31, 
1987"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "June  30, 
1988". 

sac  MS.  ommaioN  or  imoaimLiiBD  spaci 

[to  DOWCIUABT-CAKt  BED& 
(a)  la  Cmhbul.— (1)  Subject  to  subsection 
(b)  and  wi^iin  the  limits  of  available  appro- 
iviations,  tnot  later  than  January  1,  1988, 
the  Administrator  shall.  In  urban  areas  in 
which  th^  are  significant  nimiben  of 
hCMndeas  jveterans.  convert  underutilised 
wptet  located  in  f  acHitiea  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Administrator  to  five  hundred 
domidliarT-care  beds  to  be  used  tcx  the  care 
of  veteran  in  need  of  domiciliary  care,  pri- 
marily homdess  veterans. 

(3)  If  th4  Administrator  determines  that  it 
is  impractical  to  undertake  the  conversions 
required  m  paragraph  (1)  to  the  extent 
therein  required— 

(A)  becahse  appropriate  space  for  the  con- 
veraions  ia  not  available  In  sufficient  quanti- 
ty, or 

(B)  because  in  areas  In  which  there  is  suf- 
ficient space  the  numbers  of  homdess  veter- 
ans in  newl  of  domldUary  care  who  would 
likely  utUjse  the  beds  are  not  suf  f  ident  to 
warrant  tbe  conversions. 

the  Administrator  shall  carry  out  paragn4>h 
(1)  only  t^  the  extent  that  the  Administra- 
tor has  nojt  determined  that  it  is  Impractical 
to  do  so. 

[OH  AOAIHST  DnuauTioM  OP 

CoNvotsioirs.- Nothing  In 

shall  result  In  the  diminution  of 

ion  of  hospital-care  beds  to  nurs- 

beds  by  the  Veterans'  Admln- 


(b)  Pao$ 

CXETAHI 

thissectia 

theconv 

Ing-home 

Istration. 

SBC  fw.  DVonnoNS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrktor  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

(3)  Thej  term  "CTommittees"  means  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  Thei  term  "homdess  Individual"  has 
the  meabing  given  that  term  in  section 
630C(aK4)  of  UUe  38,  United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  term  "vetoan"  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  in  secUon  101(3)  of  UUe  38. 
United  States  (X>de. 

(5)  The  term  "homeless  veteran"  means  a 
veteran  wpo  Is  a  homeless  IndlvlduaL 


MELC 


ZSER 


AMENDMENT  NO.  115 


(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  lifELCHER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  ^>  amendment  No.  90  (in  the 
nature  Of  a  substitute)  proiioeed  by 
Mr.  BYBb  (and  Mr.  Dole)  to  the  bill 
HJl.  558^  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  M>propriate  place  In  the  pending 
question  4dd  a  new  secUon  aa  follows: 


SBC  — .  Di8niBun<m  of  subplus  comioDniBS. 
The  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assist- 
ance Act, of  1983  (7  UJ3.C.  612c  note)  is 


amended 
following 


>y  Inserting  after  section  303  the 
new  section: 


AVAfLABILRT  OP  OOC  OOMIIODITIB 

(aXl)  Notwithstanding  any 

provision  of  law,  and  subject  to  such 

«  are  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 

Acts,  in  each  of  the  fiscal  yesrs 

and  1990  commodities  acquired 


"Sic.  393A. 
other 
amounts 
propriatiob 
1988,  1981 


by  the  Commodity  Credit  CJorporaUon  that 
are  tai  excess  of  quantities  needed  to— 

"(A)  carry  out  other  domestic  donation 
puigiamSi 

"(B)  meet  other  domestic  obligation  (In- 
dtidlng  quantities  needed  to  carry  out  a 
payment-in-kind  acreage  diversion  pro- 
gram), 

"(C)  meet  international  market  develop- 
ment and  food  aid  commitments,  and 

"(D)  carry  out  the  farm  price  and  income 
stabUlsaUon  purposes  of  tbe  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  and  Cknnmodlty  Credit  Corpo- 
ration <%arter  Act,  may  be  made  available 
under  this  section  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  In  tbe  case  of 
flour  and  commeal  and  may  in  the  case  of 
cheese,  rice,  honey,  butter  and  nonfat  dry 
milk  make  such  excess  commodities  avail- 
able in  any  State,  in  addition  to  the  normal 
allotment  of  conunodities  (adjusted  by  any 
reallocation)  under  this  Act,  at  the  request 
of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  such  State 
who  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that— 

"(AXl)  Individuals  in  such  State  who  are 
eligible  to  recdve  commodities  under  this 
Act  are  not  receiving  commodities  distribut- 
ed under  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 

"(li)  the  number  of  unemployed  Individ- 
uals In  such  State  has  increased  during  the 
90-day  period  ending  on  the  date  the  certifi- 
cation is  made,  and 

"(B)  the  distribution  of  ccnnmodities 
under  this  subsection  In  such  State  will  not 
substantially  displace  the  commercial  sale 
of  commodities  In  such  State. 

"(3)  Commodities  made  available  under 
this  subsection  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
made  available  without  charge  or  credit  in 
such  fiscal  year,  in  a  usable  form,  for  use  by 
eligible  recipient  agencies  in  such  State." 


ORAMM  AMENDMENT  NO.  116 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  ORAMM  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proi>osed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  90  (in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute)  proposed  by  Mr.  Bysd 
(and  Bir.  Dole)  to  the  bill  HJi.  558, 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  amendment  90 
add  the  following: 

"(d)  Aocias  TO  Books  ars  Rkorss.— For 
the  purpose  of  assuring  accountability  with 
respect  to  assistance  provided  under  this 
Act  or  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act, 
the  Council  and  any  agency  the  head  of 
which  is  a  member  of  tbe  Council  shall  have 
access  to  the  books  and  records  of  any 
grantee  or  redpient,  other  than  a  homeless 
individual,  of  assistance  under  this  Act  or 
any  such  amendment  and  that  such  books 
and  records  shaU  be  available  for  public  In- 
spection and  copying." 


sec -.  PVNDiNG  OP  AirraoBBAiioNa 

Any  authorisation  of  appropriations  (or 
other  authorisation  to  provide  budget  au- 
thority) in  this  Act— 

(1)  shall  be  funded  tai  a  manner  that  does 
not  increase  the  deficit  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  tcft  fiscal  year  1967,  and 

(2)  is  suspended  to  the  extoit  that  fund- 
ing provided  under  such  authorisation  In- 
creases the  defidt  for  such  fiscal  year. 


ORAMM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  117 

Mr.  ORAMM  (for  himself,  tb.  NiCK- 
LES,  Mr.  Hecbt.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Oash. 
Mr.  Hsucs.  and  Mr.  Murkowski)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  amendment  No.  90 
(in  the  nature  of  a  substitute)  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Btrd  (and  Mr.  Dole)  to 
the  bill  HH.  558.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  amendment 
90,  insert  the  fdlowing: 


ORAMM  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  118 
THROUOH  121 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  ORAMM  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  90  (in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute)  proposed  by  Mr.  Byhs 
(and  Mr.  Dole)  to  the  bill  Hit.  558. 
supra;  as  follows: 

Aiixinnixirr  No.  118 
At  the  end  of  Amendment  90,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE  IX— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SBC  Ml.  APPUCABIUTY  OP  THE  DAVIS-BAOON 
ACT. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Act  entiUed  "An  Act  relating  to  the 
rate  of  wages  for  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  on  public  buildings  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  March  3,  1931  (40 
U.S.C.  276a(a)),  commonly  known  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  shall  not  apply  to  any 
shelter  or  other  project  assisted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act 

AXKHDIIZIIT  No.  119 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  Amendment 
90,  add  the  followinr 

"A  homeless  Individual  is  enUtied  for  as- 
sistance, except  for  thoae  who  are  physical- 
ly or  mentaUy  disabled,  under  TiUe  m- 
Shdter  Program,  TlUe  IV-Housing  Assist- 
ance or  nUe  vm-NutriUon  only  if  such  in- 
dividual is  participating  in  a  Job  training 
program  or  Is  employed.  Such  sums  avaO- 
able  under  the  aodal  services  set-aside  for 
transitional  housing  may  be  used  for  such 
activities." 

AMENOifKirr  No.  130 
At  the  end  of  Amendment  90.  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE  DC— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SBC  Ml.  mOOMB  BUCmiUTY. 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  may  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  provision  of  assistance  under 
any  Federal  program  to  any  homdess  indi- 
vidual unless  that  homeless  individual 
meets  any  applicable  income  eligibility 
standards  under  such  program.  If  such  pro- 
gram does  not  have  income  eligibility  stand- 
ards, the  income  of  any  homdess  individual 
must  be  below  the  non-farm  Income  official 
poverty  line  defined  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (and  revised  annually 
In  accordance  with  SecUon  673(3)  of  the 
Omnibus  Recondliation  Act  of  1981)  in 
order  to  be  eligible  to  recdve  any  assistance 
authorised  in  this  Act.  with  the  exception  of 
education  programs  for  the  homeless  which 
indudes  the  literacy  programs.". 


Ha  131 

At  the  end  of  Amendment  90,  add  the  f01> 
lowing: 

TITLE  IX— OENHRAL  FRO  VISIONS 

SBC  Ml.  APPUCABtLRT  OP  PAB  LABOB  CTAHD- 
ABDSACT. 

Any  homeless  individual  who  Is  emtdoyed 
by  a  shdter  for  homdess  indivldusla  which 
is  assisted  undw  this  Act  may  be  paid  In 
connection  with  such  employment  at  less 
than  the  rate  prescribed  under  section  8(a) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 


HARKIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  122 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HARKIN  submitted  an  amoid- 
ment  intended  to  be  proixwed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  90  (in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute)  proposed  by  Mr.  Brut 
(and  Mr.  Dole)  to  the  bOl  HJl.  558. 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC       .   ADIUSTMENT   OF   FOOD   STAMP   DEDUC- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Stamsakd  DxDucnoN.— Effective  Octo- 
tier  1,  1987.  the  second  sentence  of  section 
5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  UB.C 
2014(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (3)"  and  inaerting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(3)"; 

(3)  by  striiting  out  "each  October  1  there- 
after" In  clause  (3)  and  inserting  tai  lieu 
thereof  "October  1, 1986";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followinr  "and  (4)  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987.  and  each  October  1  thereafter, 
to  the  nearest  lower  dollar  increment  to  re- 
flect changes  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  all  urban  consumers  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Lalxir  Statistics,  for  items  other 
than  food,  for  the  12  months  ending  the 
preceding  June  30". 

(b)  Exciss  Shxltxb  Expams  Dauuc'iiow.— 

(1)  In  GEHXBAL.— Effective  October  1,  1987, 
the  proviso  of  clause  (3)  of  the  fourth  sen- 
tence of  section  5(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "on  October  1,  1986"  and  aU 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(A)  on  October  1, 1987,  to  the  near- 
est lower  dollar  Increment  to  reflect 
changes  In  the  shelter,  fuel,  and  utilities 
comp<ments  of  housing  costs  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  sU  urban  ctmsumers 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
as  appropriately  adjusted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary,  for  the  34  months  ending  the 
preceding  June  30,  and  (C)  on  October  1, 
1988,  and  each  October  1  thereafter,  to  the 
nearest  lower  dollar  increment  to  reflect 
such  changes  for  the  13  months  ending  the 
preceding  June  30.". 

(2)  AppucATioa.- The  amendment  made 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  an  allotment  issued  under  tbe  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.&C.  3011  et  aeq.)  to 
a  household  for  a  certification  period  begin- 
ning before  October  1, 1987. 

In  tbe  section  relating  to  authorisation  of 
appropriations  for  food  storage  and  distri- 
bution costs  under  TKFAP- 

(1)  strike  out  "$80,000,000"  snd  taisert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$53,000,000":  and 

(3)  strike  out  "$70,000,000"  and  taisert  tai 
lieu  thereof  $65,000,000". 


0W9m^T  A  <■«■» 
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ORAIOI  AMIMDMBNTS  NO&  123 
THROUQH  127 

(Ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table.) 
llr.  <1RA10C  entwitttod  five  unend- 
menti  IntflndBd  to  be  propoeed  by  talm 
to  amendment  Na  M  (In  the  nature  of 
a  nibatttate)  propoeed  by  Mr.  Btbd 
(and  Mr.  Dou)  to  the  blU  HJi.  558. 
;aafolkmK 


r  No.  133 

At  tlM  end  of  the  pendtng  queetkn.  add 
the  foOowtaw:  "A  boeneleM  indtvldakl  ia  en- 
titled for  ■wWiiT— *.  except  for  thoee  wbo 
are  ptayitally  or  mwiteJIy  dl— Wed,  under 
Title  m-ahelter  Program.  Title  IV-Houabic 
or  Title  Vm-Nutrttfam  <Hily  if 
indlvtdiua  k  partldpattnc  in  a  Job 
tnlntnc  procram  or  ia  employed.  Such  suma 
avaflalile  under  the  aodal  aervloea  aet-aaide 
for  tnnatttaial  booalnt  may  be  uaed  for 
aoefa  •ethrttlea.'* 


r  No.  134 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  queation  add 
the  f (dknring: 

TTTUE  IX-G(KNSRAL  PROVISIONS 

■■C  *aL  INOOMI  BJGIBILirT 

"Notbtng  In  tbla  act  or  any  amendment 
made  by  thia  Act  may  be  oonatnied  to  au- 
thofte  the  proviaton  of  aaaiatance  imder 
any  VMeiml  program  to  any  bomeleaa  indi- 
vidual unleaa  tbat  homeleaB  individual 
meeta  any  applicable  taicome  eligiUlity 
ataodarda  under  aneh  program.  If  such  pro- 
gram doea  not  bave  income  eligfbiUty  atand- 
arda.  the  inecme  of  any  homtltaa  individual 
moat  be  ttSam  the  non-fknn  income  official 
poverty  Une  defined  by  the  Of  floe  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (and  reriaed  annually 
in  aooordance  with  Section  873<3)  of  the 
OmnOnia  ReoondUation  Act  of  1961)  in 
order  to  be  dlgible  to  receive  any  aaaiatance 
authortaed  in  tbla  Act.  with  the  exception  of 
education  prognma  for  the  homeleaa  which 
bicludea  the  literacy  programa." 


;  No.  136 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  queatian.  add 
the  following: 

TITLE  EZ-OENERAL  PROVISIONS 

8K.  Ml.  APPUCABILrrT  OP  FAIB  LABOR  8TAND- 
AaOBACT. 

Any  homeleaa  individual  wbo  ia  employed 
by  a  abdter  for  bomeleaa  IndividualB  which 
ia  amiatwl  under  thia  Act  may  be  paid  in 
oonneedon  wttb  anch  employment  at  less 
than  the  rate  preaerlbed  under  section  6<a) 
of  the  Fair  Ubor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 


r  No.  136 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  question,  add 
the  following: 

TITLE  IX— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

flic  Ml.   APrUCABOJTY   OP  THE   DAVIS-BACON 
ACT. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the 
rate  of  wages  for  laboreTB  and  mechanics 
employed  on  public  tiuildinga  of  the  United 
Statea  and  the  Dtatrlct  of  Oilumbia  by  con- 
tractoia  and  sobcontractora.  and  for  other 
puipoaea".  approved  March  3.  1931  (40 
VJS.C.  376a(a)).  commonly  known  as  the 
Davia-Baoon  Act.  shall  not  apply  to  any 
abdter  or  other  project  assisted  under  the 
provisioos  of  this  Act  or  any  amendment 
made  by  thia  Act. 
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No.  137 
end  of  the  pending  question,  add 

Aocsaa  TO  BooKa  Am>  Raooass.— For 
of  aasuring  accountability  with 
to  aasiitance  provided  under  this 
Act  or  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act, 
the  CouncQ  and  any  agency  the  head  of 
whi^  is  a  mendwr  of  the  Council  shall  have 
aocees  to  the  books  and  records  of  any 
graivee  or  recipient,  other  tlian  a  homeless 
indi^dual,  of  aaaiatance  under  this  Act  or 
any  such  amendment  and  that  such  books 
and  kvoorda  shall  be  available  for  public  in- 
speciion  and  copying." 


IX— OKNERAL  PROVISIONS 


GRAMM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMEOrr  NO.  128 

lA.  ORAMM  (for  himseU  Mr.  Nick- 
Mr.  HxcBT,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Oabh. 
Mr.  Hklms.  and  Mr.  Mubkowski)  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  190  (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute) 
proposed  by  Mr.  Btbd  (and  Mr.  Dout) 
to  t|ie  bill  HH.  558,  supra;  as  follows: 

Atlthe  appropriate  place,  in  amendment 
No.  fo  insert  the  following: 

SEC    .  PUNDING  OP  AUTHORIZATIONS. 

authorisation  of  i^ipropriations  (or 
authorisation  to  provide  budget  au- 
thority) in  this  Act— 

(1 J  shall  be  funded  in  a  manner  that  does 
not  ^crease  the  deficit  of  the  United  States 
Govtmment  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and 

(SI  is  suspended  to  the  extent  that  fund- 
ing provided  imder  such  authorization  in- 
creases the  deficit  for  such  fiscal  year. 


BYRD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  129 

.  BYRD  (for  himself,  BCr.  Douc,  Mr. 
OB^biM,  Mr.  NicKLXS,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr. 
Gahn,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Mxtbkow- 
SKi]  proposed  an  amendment,  which 
was !  subsequently  modified,  to  amend- 
meilt  No.  128  proposed  by  Mr.  Gbamm 
(and  others)  to  amendment  No.  90  (in 
the. nature  of  a  substitute)  proposed 
by  ifix.  Btbo  (and  Mr.  Dole)  to  the  bill 
HJ%.  558.  supra;  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  f  ollowinJE: 

"Sec.  .  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  authorization  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Congression- 
al Bbdget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act,  as 
amefided,  which  prohibits  the  consideration 
of  atiy  bill  which  would  cause  the  deficit  to 
exceed  the  levels  established  by  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Ck>n- 
trol  Act  of  1985  (Gramm-Rudman-Hollings) 
such  that  It  shall  not  increase  the  deficit  of 
the  United  States  Qovemment  for  fiscal 
yeas  1987." 

NiCKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  130 

(drderedto  lie  on  the  table) 
Iw.  NICKLES  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  ttnendment  No.  90  (in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute)  proposed  by  Mr.  Btbd 
(and  Mr.  Dole)  to  the  bill  HJl.  558. 
supra;  as  follows: 
Ari  the  end,  add  the  following: 


8K.  ML  APPLICABILITY  OP  THE   DAVffi^AOON 


Notwitmtanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the 
rate  of  vtiges  for  laboren  and  mechanics 
employed  on  public  buildings  of  the  United 


States  ani 

tractoia 

purpoaea' 

UAC. 

Davis-: 

vision  of 

project 

assisted 

any  am( 
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District  of  Columbia  by  con- 
subcontractora,  and  for  other 
approved   March    3,    1931    (40 
a)),  oranmonly  known  aa  the 
Act,  and  any  other  similar  pro- 
law  ahall  not  apply  to  any 
icted.  improved,  or  otherwiae 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
made  by  this  Act. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  131 

to  lie  on  the  table.) 
submitted  an  amendment 
to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
it  No.  90  (in  the  nature  of  a 
)  proposed  by  Mr.  Btbo  (and 
Mr.  DoLk)  to  the  bill  (HJ(.  558),  supra; 
as  f oUow^ 

SBCnON  I.  BBOKT  TITLS. 

Thit  Ait  mat  be  cited  a$  the  "Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeles*  Act". 

SSC  X  FININGS  AND  PVRPOSB. 

(aJ  Fnaktias.—The  Congrett  finds  thatr- 
(1)  the  HcMon  faces  an  immediate  and  un- 
jMvcedenmd  crisis  due  to  the  lack  of  shelter 
for  a  ffrtmoing  number  of  irUlividudls  and 
families  ifith  children; 

(ZJ  the  problem  of  homelessness  has 
become  niore  severe  and,  in  the  absence  of 
more  effective  efforts,  is  expected  to  become 
dram4iticmUy  toorse,  endangering  the  lives 
and  safeti  of  the  homeless; 

(3)  the  causes  of  homelessness  are  many 
and  complex,  and  homeless  individuals  have 
diverse  n4eds; 

(4)  then  is  no  single,  simple  solution  to 
the  problem  of  homeiesmess  because  of  the 
different  subpopuiations  of  the  homHess,  the 
different  causes  of  and  reasons  for  homeHess- 
ness,  and  the  different  needs  of  homeless  in- 
dividuai^ 

(5)  due  to  the  record  increase  in  homeiess- 
ness.  States,  units  of  local  government,  and 
private  Muntary  organizations  have  been 
unable  tolmeet  the  basic  human  needs  of  oQ 
the  AomeleM  and,  in  the  absence  of  greater 
Federal  aesistanee,  will  be  unable  to  protect 
the  lives  land  safety  of  all  the  homeless  in 
need  of  ateistance;  and 

(6)  the  rederal  government  has  a  responsi- 
bility an*  an  existing  capacity  to  futflU  a 
more  effettive  and  reep<jn*ible  role  to  meet 
the  basic  [ftuman  needs  and  to  engender  re- 
spect for  Vie  human  dignity  of  the  homeless. 

(b>  Pvirosx.—It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act- 

(1)  to  eitoMish  an  /nierotPency  Council  on 
the  Homeless; 

(2)  to  i(se  public  resources  and  programs 
in  a  more  coordinated  manner  to  meet  the 
critically  urgent  needs  of  the  homeless  of  the 
Nation;  < 

(3)  to  provide  funds  for  programs  to  assist 
thei 


'moNS. 

lMDmDUAL.—As  used  in  this 
"homeleu  individual"  shall  in- 


SSCXDE 

(a)  Hoi 
Act,  the  \ 
dude— 

(1)  an  IndioiduaZ  wfto  lacks  a  fixed,  regu- 
lar, and  odecuote  nighttime  residence;  and 

(2)  an   individuoi   who  has   a  primary 
nighttinu  residence  that  is— 

(A)  a  «t  pervised  publicly  or  privately  oper- 
ated shA  ler  desiimed  to  provide  temporary 


A ?t  /I     'f/to/y 
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living  acoommodoMons  (including  wOfare 
hot^  congregate  shOters,  and  tranaitional 
housing  for  the  mentally  UV; 

(B)  an  institution  that  provides  a  tempo- 
rary residence  far  individuate  intended  to  be 
instifutionaiisedL'  or 

(C)  a  public  or  private  place  not  designed 
for,  or  ordinarUy  uaed  as,  a  regular  sleeping 
(tecommodation  for  human  beings. 

(b)  ExcLvatOH.—As  used  in  this  Act,  the 
term  "homOess  individual"  does  not  include 
any  individual  imprisoned  or  otherwise  de- 
tained pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress  or  a 
State  lav. 

TITLE  I— INTERAGENCY  COUNCIL  ON 
THE  HOMELESS 
SEC  HI.  SBOKT  imS. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interagency 
Council  on  the  Homeleu  Act". 

8BC  in.  ESTABliSBUKNT. 

There  is  established  the  Interagency  Coun- 
cil on  the  Homeless. 
8gC  I$t  MEMBSKSBIF. 

(a)  MMtaxxs.—The  Council  shaU  be  com- 
posed of— 

ft)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Education; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Energy; 

1$)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

(7)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(t)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

ft)  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(XO)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation; 

(IV  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency; 

(12)  the  Administrator  of  Qeneral  Serv- 
ices; 

(13)  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency; 

(14)  the  Postmaster  Qeneral  of  the  United 
States; 

(15)  the  AdminUtrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs; and 

(It)  the  heads  of  such  ottier  Federal  agen- 
cies as  the  (Jouncil  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Chair.— The  Council  shall  elect  a 
Chairperson  and  a  Vice  Chairperson  from 
among  its  members. 

(c)  MKrrmas.—The  Council  shall  meet  at 
the  cdU  of  the  Oiairman  or  a  majority  of  its 
TMTnbers. 

SBC  II.  FVNCnONS. 

(a)  Fxmcnons.—The  Council  shall— 

(1)  review  all  Federal  activities  and  pro- 
grams  to  assist  homeless  irtdividuala; 

(2)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reduce  duplication  amongr  programs  and 
activities  by  Federal  agencies  to  assist 
homeless  individuals; 

(3)  monitor,  evaluate,  and  recommend  im- 
provements in  programs  and  activities  to 
assist  homeless  individuals  conducted  by 
Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  private  voluntary  organizations; 

(4)  provide  pro/'essional  and  technical  as- 
sistance, through  personnel  employed  by  the 
Council  in  each  of  the  ten  standard  Federal 
regions,  to  Stales,  local  governments,  and 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  orpani- 
zatioris,  in  order  to  enable  such  governments 
and  organizations  to— 

(A)  effectivAy  coordinate  and  maximize 
resources  of  existing  programs  and  activi- 
ties to  assist  homeleu  individuals;  and 

(B)  devetop  new  and  innovative  pnvrams 
and  acHtHties  to  assist  homeleu  individ- 


(5)  collect  and  diueminate  information 
relating  to  homeleu  individuals; 

(t)  establish  procedures  for  the  review  and 
approval  of  comprehensive  hotniicu  aztist- 


ance  plans  submitted  to  the  Council  under 
section  401;  and 

(7)  prepare  the  annual  reports  required  by 
subsection  (c)(2). 

(b)  Avmtnurr.—In  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  the  (Council  may— 

(1)  arrange  Federal,  regional.  State,  and 
local  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  devtiop- 
ing  and  coordinating  effective  programs 
and  activities  to  assist  homeless  individ- 
uals: and 

(2)  publish  a  newsletter  concerning  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  programs  which  are  ef- 
fectively meeting  the  needs  of  homeleu  indi- 
viduals. 

(c)  RxroKn.—d)  Within  M  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  annually 
therecUter,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
that  is  a  member  of  the  (Council  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congreu  and  the 
Council  a  report  uMch  describes— 

(A)  each  program  to  assist  homeleu  ittdi- 
viduals  administered  by  such  agency  and 
the  number  of  homeleu  individuals  served 
by  such  prcxmim.' 

(B)  impediments,  including  any  statutory 
and  regulatory  restriction*,  to  the  use  by 
homeleu  itufividuols  of  each  such  program 
and  to  obtaining  services  or  benefits  under 
each  such  program; 

(C)  efforts  made  by  such  agency  to  in- 
crease the  opportunities  for  homeleu  indi- 
viduals to  obtain  shdter,  food,  and  support- 
ive services. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congreu  an 
annual  report  which — 

(A)  assesses  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
pnMema  relating  to  homelessneu  and  the 
needs  of  homeleu  indixHduals; 

(B)  provides  a  comprehensive  aiid  detailed 
description  of  the  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Federal  Qovemment  in  resolt>- 
ing  the  problem*  and  meeting  the  needs  as- 
sessed pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A); 

(C)  descrU)es  the  accomplishments  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Council,  in  working  with  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies  and  public 
and  private  organizations  in  order  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  homeleu  individuals; 

(D)  assesses  the  level  of  Federal  assistance 
necessary  to  adequately  resolve  the  problems 
and  meet  the  needs  assessed  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A);  and 

IE)  specifies  any  recommendations  of  the 
Council  for  appropriate  and  necessary  ac- 
tions to  resolve  such  problems  and  meet 
such  needs. 

(d)  Access  to  books  and  JtscoJios.— £ach 
recipient  of  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  shaU  keep  such  records  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  fuUy  disclose  the 
amount  arUl  the  disposition  by  such  recipi- 
ent of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in 
connection  with  which  such  assistance  is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  arid  nature  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  praiect  or  un- 
dertaking supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  account- 
ability with  respect  to  assistance  provided 
under  this  Act  or  any  amendment  made  by 
this  Act,  the  Council  and  any  agency  the 
head  of  which  it  a  member  of  the  Council 
shall  have  aceeu  to  the  books  and  records  of 
any  grantee  or  recipient,  other  than  a  home- 
leu individual,  of  (usistance  under  this  Act 
or  any  such  amendment  and  that  such  iMoks 
and  records  AdU  be  available  for  public  in- 
spection and  copying. 

(2)  AVJVOIUTr  OF  THX  COMTTROLLXK  QtMER- 

AL.—The  Comptroller  Qeneral  of  the  United 


States  or  any  of  his  duly  outhoriaad  rsprs- 
sentatives  shall  also  have  access  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
recipients  fbrsuA  purposes. 
SEC  ISC.  MMcrm  AAWsrA/r. 

(a)  AascTDK.— The  Cbuncil  shaU  appoint 
an  Jtecutioe  iNrector  who  shaO  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rote  not  to  exceed  the  rote  0^  basic 
pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5314  of  title  S. 
United  Slates  Code. 

(b)  ADumoHAL  Patsomau—With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  additional  personnel  as  the  Execu- 
tive Director  considers  neoessary  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  the  CbunciL 

(c)  DeTAiLa.—Upon  request  of  the  Council 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized 
to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  bosis^  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Ooimcil  to 
assist  the  Council  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  tiOe. 

(d)  AoMoasTBATm  SvreoKT.—The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shaU 
proviie  to  the  Council  such  administrative 
and  support  services  as  the  Council  may  re- 
«iuest 

SEC  Its.  powaa. 

(a)  MsmKUL—For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  title,  the  Council  may  hold  such 
meetings,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  tinus  and 
places,  as  the  (Council  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

(b)  DeuoAnoM.—Any  member  or  employee 
of  the  Council  may,  if  authorized  by  the 
Council,  take  any  action  which  the  (Council 
U  authorized  to  take  by  thU  title. 

(c)  iKFOBSUTKUi.—TJie  Oouncil  may  secure 
directly  from  any  Federal  agency  such  inA>r^ 
matUm  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Council  to  carry  oiU  this  title.  Upon  request 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  the  head  of 
such  agency  shall  .Ornish  such  in^brmation 
to  the  Council. 

SSC  197.  TEMMmATION  OF  TBE  COVNOL 

The  CouncU  shall  terminate  three  yean 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC  ISS.  TKAN8FKR  OF  FVNCimm. 

(a)  TitAHSFEiL-The  Cbuncil  ia  the  succes- 
sor to  the  Federal  Task  Force  on  the  Home- 
leu of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  All  functions  of  such  Task 
Force  are  transferred  to  the  CounetL 

(b)  TERsarunoN.-The  Federal  T^ssk  ybrce 
on    the   Homeleu    of  the   Department   of 
Health  and  Human  Services  is  terminated. 
SEC  issi  DEmanom. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "CouncU"  means  the  inter- 
agency Council  on  the  Hom^eu  established 
by  section  102;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  the  term  "agency"  in  sec- 
tion SSI  fl)  of  title  S,  United  States  Code. 

SEC  lis.  AVTBOROATION  OF  AFrPOFUATIOm. 

To  carry  out  this  title,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $200,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  year  f  9M. 
TITLE  II-CLARIFICATION  OF  USE  OF 
EXCESS  PROPERTY  UNDER  THE  FED- 
ERAL   PROPERTY  AND  ADMINOTRA- 
TIVE  SERVICES  ACT  OF  194$ 

SEC  SSI.  SHOUT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  Oie  "Exeeu 
Property  Identification  Act  oflMT". 
SEC  set  iBENTmcAnmi  of  excess  paoFSSTr. 

In  carrying  out  section  202  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Ssrvices  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C  493).  each  exeeatioe  agency 
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•a  tultmUt  Jk>r  nae  OM  a 
Jbr.  or  Jkr  mm  to  frot*i»  atrrtoet  to. 


•r  AvtMumurr  or  ctcisb 


I  mtlKT  Ota  4aU  ofemmetrntiU 
AMmbtiMtrator  of  Qemenl 

rayoH  to  the  tntermgenew 
Oamaea  am  Ott  Bcmtim  Mc  naltaMHto  of 
atetta  ratiml  9nftrt»  amUatle /br  uae  OM  a 
tktttarfair.  or  ^  vm  to  pttnMe  mnrten  to. 
htm^tm  imtMiwait.  IVUkta  IS*  cteyt  after 
Om  tmla  af  amactmamt  t^  fMa  A^  and  event 
M  4am  Otaraaftar.  Ou  Atrntirtitimtor  ahoQ 
i«n<M  arneh  rafort  and  akatt  tranamU  racft 
wulii*  r^ort  to  the  Interaaamet  Onmea. 


(a) 


ArAouiMnmimanrAaHCua. 
r.—Ant  Stata  or  loeai  govern- 
or aitg  noaprofU  orvmtiaation 
«Mek  to  aUgltIa  to  receive,  or  whidi  re- 
eatvae,  pagtmemtM  or  grmnU  under  any  reder- 
al  pregraaa  far  Vta  provtatoa  of  food  or  ih/A- 
terfin  hawulaaa  tadtoWaali  akaU  be  conaid- 
and  eUglUa  to  raeatoe.  ta  order  to  aaaUt  in 
earrvtag  out  racft  piwiwn  dotiatioiu  of 
peraonal  viopeitw  wMcft  to  deOared  *urplu$ 
to  Me  meedt  of  the  Federal  OovemmeiU  in 
aeeordamee  viA  Mctton  2»3(iJ  of  the  Feder- 
al fiojeity  amd  AdrntmUtratlve  Servieea  Act 
<a  194i  amd  ravulottoiu  tontetf  bv  the  Ad- 
Mintolrator  of  Oameral  Seniea*  pumuuU  to 
aaAteetloa. 

<bt  "ir""""—  n»  NoTJFicAnoM.— 
WUMn  H  dam  after  Oia  enactment  of  thia 
Act.  the  AdmimMrator  of  Oeneral  Service* 
ahaO  regniTV  each  Steie  aoemcy  administer- 
ing a  State  plan  under  teeUon  203(1)  of  the 
Federal  Piopeiig  and  Adminietrative  Serv- 
ieea Act  of  1949  to  make  generally  available 
to  nonprofit  organiaatione  a  liat  of  avail- 
able  aurphu  peraonal  property  uMdt  may  be 
uaed  in  the  prmiiion  of  food,  iheUer.  or 
oMer  aervieea  to  homideu  individvdU  and 
f^mHieM. 

(c)  Ooan.—(i)  Surphu  peraonal  property 
identified  parawant  to  thia  aectton  ahaXl  be 
made  avaOaUU  to  nonprofit  orpantooMon* 
by  a  State  agency  dtatributing  racft  property 
at  no  oo*t  to  auth  orpanteottoniL 

(Zl  Tike  itdmlntotrator  shall  enter  into 
apraemento  wiOi  eath  State  prmiding  for 
the  retmJbanement  of  arneh  State  for  the  eoata 
of  tranaporUng  any  enrphu  penonol  proper- 
ty donated  to  a  nonprqfU  orpanieation.  The 
eoeta  afauA  ratmbmraeaient  ihaU  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  agency  oripinallv  holding  title  to 
aneh  perronal  propcrfu  except  aa  provided 
in  paragraph  <i). 

(3t  Tike  Adminiatrator  ahaU  not  provide 
for  the  reimbanement  of  a  State  under  paror 
graph  12)  for  the  coata  of  tranaporting  any 
aurptua  peraonal  property  donated  to  a  non- 
profit orgaatiaatton  in  any  caae  in  which 
mch  organisation,  the  State,  or  a  local  gov- 
ernment oprees  to  pay  the  eotto  q/tronsport- 
ing  auA  property, 

Id)  Dammoim.—For  purpoaea  of  thia  aec- 
tion- 

(1)  the  term  local  gDvemment"  means  a 
ttnit  orgeneral  pnrpoee  local  gooemment; 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral Slater,  the  DUtriet  of  Oolumbta.  the 
OommonweaWi  of  Puerto  Meo.  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  la- 
landa,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  Stataa:  and 

(3)  the  term  "nonprofit  orpanieation" 
means  an  organisafion  which— 

fA)  to  exempt  from  taxatian  under  section 
S»Ua)  or  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  iM<>- 

tBl  haa  on  aeeoimting  system  and  a  vol- 
itntarv  board.' 


to  practices  nondiscrimination  in  the 
pioi;to  bn  of  osstotanoer  and 

(Dt  mrooidea  aervieea  to  homeleaa  individ- 
uaUaMfamOiea. 
nc  «4  Mueaanr  ro*  oonaiwn  or  svMnvs 


2t3<iK3HBt  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
AdnOmiatraitve  Servieea  Act  of  1949 
C  4UmiKBh  to  amended  by  in- 
"providera  of  aaatatance  to  homeless 
noli; "  after  "health  eentera. ". 
TfTLE  III— SHELTER  PROORAM 
Pakt  A—a*MKiuL  Provisions 
aKCteiiaBOKTTms. 

Tikto  ititle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Food  0^  Shelter  ilct  of  19*7". 
SEC  teal  DKrmrtONS. 
For  t  te  pnrpose  of  thia  title— 
(U  a  e  term  "Board"  means  the  Emergen- 
cy  Fa  id   and   ShMer  Prxtgram   National 
Board; 

(2)  tie  term  "Director"  meana  the  Director 
of  th^  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency: 

(3)  the  term  "emergency  shelter"  meana  a 
faciHta  all  or  a  part  of  tohich  is  toed  or  de- 
aignedio  be  uaed  to  provide  temporary  hous- 
ing;     • 

<4)  tike  term  "local  government"  meana  a 
unit  oAgeneral  purpose  local  government; 

(St  Hie  term  'tocality"  means  the  geo- 
graphic area  viithin  the  furisdiction  of  a 
local  government; 

(8)  tie  term  "private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion" 'meana  an  organieation  u>hich  is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  $01  (a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  and 
u)hi^  has  an  accounting  system  and  a  vol- 
untary board,  and  vhiA  practices  nondto- 
criminction  in  the  provision  of  assistance; 
and     I 

(7)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwoolth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, pr  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

8BC   $a$.   EMEMtXSCr  POOD  AND  SBSLTSR  ntO- 
GKAM  MAnONAL  BOAHD. 

(aJ  MsTABUsmairr  or  National  Board.— 
There  Is  estaMiaihed  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions if  this  title  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Program  National  Board.  The  Direc- 
tor q^Jthe  Federal  Emergency  Management 
shall  constitute  the  Board  in  aceord- 
swbsection  (b)  in  adminiatering 
im  under  this  title. 

or  DatxcroRS.—The  Board  shall 
of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
(anagement  Agency  and  8  members 
be  appointed  by  the  Director  not 
later  Dian  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment <tf  this  Act,  one  from  those  individuals 
nomtmted  by  each  of  the  foUawing: 
(V  me  United  Way  of  America. 
(2J  the  Salvation  Army. 

(3)  the  itfationol  Council  of  Churches  of 
Chrtotjin  the  UJSJL 

(4)  dj^holic  Charities  UJSJL 

(5)  The  CouHcU  of  Jewish  Federations. 
Inc. 

(t)  the  American  Red  Croaa. 

(c)  OufluuM.— Tike  Director  ahaU  be 
Chairatan  of  the  Board. 

(d)  Otbxr  Acn  virus  or  ns  Board.— 
Except  as  otherwiae  speci/fcaSy  provided  by 
this  title,  the  Board  shall  establish  ita  own 
prooeoures  and  policies  for  the  conduct  of 
itaafnira. 

SgCtai  LOCAL  BOAMBS. 

(a)  Est  A  Rijamnsr.  —Each  locality  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  shaU  constitute  a  local 
board  Ifor  the  purpose  of  determining  how 


allotted  to  the  locality  wIO  be 
diatribatad.  9he  local  board  shaO  consist  to 
the  extent  pnetfealiie,  of  repreaantativaa  of 
the  same  Organisations  aa  the  national 
boar4  esoepjt  that  the  mayor  or  other  appro- 
priate headi  of  government  wiO  reptaoe  the 
Federal  memben:  T%e  chair  of  the  local 
board  ahaU  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
memitera  of  the  local  board.  Local  boarda  are 
encouraged  to  expand  participation  of  other 
private  nonprofit  organizations  on  the  local 
board. 

(b)  RxaKiftamnjTiEa.—Each  local  board 
ahaU— 

(1)  detenrdne  which  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganisationsjor  public  organisations  of  the 
local  goverriment  in  the  individual  locality 
sholl  receivd  grants  to  act  as  service  provid- 
ers; 

(2)  monitor  recipient  service  providers  for 
program  coi^pliance;' 

(3)  reaUocaie  funds  among  service  provid- 
ers; 

(4)  ensure  proper  reporting;  and 

(St  coordinate  with  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  aaaiatance  programa 
available  in  the  locality. 

SEC  tat.  ROLE  OFPEMA. 

(a)  In  OswkiUL.— TTie  IMrector  of  the  Emer- 
gency Mantwement  Agency  ahall  provide  the 
Board  admtntotrotive  support  and  act  aa 
Federal  liaison  to  the  Board. 

(b)  Srtcntc  SvrPORT  Acn  viTixs.—The  Di- 
rector shaU-l- 

(1)  make  available  to  the  Board,  upon  re- 
guest,  the  s^vices  of  the  Agency's  legal  coun- 
sel and  inspector  general; 

(2>  assign\cterlcaX  personnel  to  the  Board 
on  a  temporary  baaia;  and 

(3)  conduf  t  audito  of  the  Board  annually 
and  at  suchlother  Hmea  aa  may  be  appropri- 
ate. 

SEC  tea.  REC9RDS  AND  AUDIT  OF  BOAKD  AND  ME- 
^PIBNTS  OF  ASSISTANCE 

(a)  ANNlUtf  INDEPKNDSNT  AUDIT  OF  BOARD.— 

(1)  The  aapounta  of  the  Board  shall  be  au- 
dited annually  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  auditing  atandarda  by  independent 
lie  accountanta  or  independent 
lie  accountants  certified  or  li- 
regulatory  authority  of  a  State 
itical  subdivision  of  the  United 
Statea.  The  itudito  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  accounta  of  the 
Board  are  |  normally  Jbept.  AU  booka,  ac- 
recorda,  reporta,  filea,  and 
thinga,  or  property  btiong- 
|use  by  the  Board  and  neceaaary 
the  audits  shall  be  made  avail- 
or  persona  conducting  the 
I  facUitiea  for  verifying  trana- 
any  aaaeta  held  by  depoaitoriea, 
and  cuatodiana  ahaU  be  afford- 
orperaona. 

of  each  such  independent 
included  in  the  annual  report 
307.  Such  report  ahaU  aet 
of  the  audit  and  include  such 
are  necessary  to  present  fairiy 
liabaiUea  of  the  Board,  aur- 
plus  or  deficit,  with  an  analysto  of  the 
changes  during  the  year,  supplemented  in 
reasonable  Idetoil  by  a  statement  of  the 
income  and  expenses  of  the  Board  during 
the  year,  atid  a  statement  of  the  application 
of  funds,  together  with  the  opinion  q^  the  in- 
dependent auditor  of  audi  statements. 

(b)  AccB^  TO  Records  or  RacmaNn  or 

AaSOTAMtX-i- 

(1)  Each  ilecipient  of  aaatatance  under  thia 
title  ahaU  keep  such  records  as  may  be  rea- 
sonobly  nteeaaary  to  /telly  disclose  the 
amount  am  I  the  diapoaition  by  such  reeipi- 


certified 
licensed 
censed  by 
or  other : 


counts,  fin 
all  other: 
ing  to  or  in 
tofacUii 
abletothei 
audits,  and^ 
actions^ 
fiscali 
ed  tosuch] 

(2t  The 
audit  shall  I 
reguirad  in  j 
forththet 
statements  ( 
the  assets 
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ent  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the 
total  cost  of  the  protect  or  undertaking  in 
connection  with  which  such  asstotonoe  to 
given  or  uaed,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertaking supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  wiU  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit 

(2)  The  Board,  or  any  of  its  duly  author- 
ised representatives,  shaU  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  tluxt  are  pertinent  to  assist- 
ance received  under  tltia  title. 

(C)  AVTBORTTY  OF  COHFTROLLtR  QtMKRAU— 

The  Comptroller  Qeneral  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authoriaed  repre- 
aentativea  ahaU  alao  have  aeceaa  to  any 
bobka.  documenta,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
Board  and  recipients  for  such  purpose. 

SEC  tar.  ANNUAL  MEFOHT. 

The  Board  shaU  transmit  to  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  covering  each  year  in 
which  U  conducts  activities  with  funds 
made  available  under  this  title. 

Part  B— AanacNcy  Food  and  Shelier 
Oranis 

SEC  an.  GKANTS  BY  THE  DOECTOE 

Not  later  than  30  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  a  law  providing  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
shall  award  a  grant  for  the  fuU  amount  that 
Congress  appropriates  for  the  program 
under  this  part  to  the  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  emergency  food  and  shdter  to 
needy  individuals  through  private  nonprofit 
organisations  and  through  units  of  local 
government  in  accordance  uiith  section  313. 
SEC  an  KETENnON  OF  INTEKEST  EAKNBD. 

Interest  accrued  on  the  balance  of  any 
grant  to  the  Board  shaU  be  available  to  the 
Board  for  reallocation,  and  total  adminto- 
trative  coata  ahaU  be  determined  baaed  on 
total  amount  of  funds  available;  induding 
interest  and  any  private  contributUms 
which  are  made  to  the  Board. 

SEC  Hi.  PURPOSES  OF  GRANTS. 

<a)  EuatBLE  AcTTvrnES.—Orants  to  the 
Board  may  be  used— 

(H  to  supplement  and  expand  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  provide  shelter,  food,  and  supportive 
services  for  the  homeieu  individuals  with 
sensitivUy  to  the  transition  from  temporary 
shelter  to  permanent  homes,  and  attention 
to  the  special  needs  of  homeless  individuals 
with  mental  and  physical  disabUities  and 
iUnesses,  and  to  facUitate  access  for  home- 
less individuate  to  other  sources  of  services 
andbenefita: 

(2)  to  atrengthen  efforta  to  create  more  ef- 
fective and  innovative  local  programa  by 
providing  funding  for  them;  and 

(3)  to  conduct  minimum  rehabilitation  of 
exiating  mau  shelter  or  maaa  feeding  facili- 
tiea,  but  only  to  the  extent  neceaaary  to  make 
facUitiea  aafe.  aanitary,  and  bring  them  into 
compliance  with  local  building  codes. 

(b)  LaaTAnoNS  on  AcTrvmxs.—The  Board 
may  only  provide  funding  provided  under 
this  part  for— 

(1)  programa  undertaken  by  nonprq/U  or- 
ganisations and  unito  of  local  government' 
and 

(2)  programa  that  are  conaiatent  with  the 
purpoaea  of  thia  title. 

The  Board  may  not  carry  out  programa  di- 
rectly. 

SEC  M.  UmiTAnON  ON  CERTAIN  COSTS. 

Not  more  than  S  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  the  emergency  ftiod  and  abet- 
ter program  each  year  may  be  escpended  for 
the  coata  of  adminiatration. 


SEC  ait.  pwoaum  guideunex 

(a)  OaiDXLaa8.—The  Board  ahaU  eatabUah 
written  guidditiea  for  carrying  oat  the  pro- 
gram under  thia  part,  induMng— 

(V  methods  for  identi/Ving  localities  wifh 
the  highest  need  for  emergency  food  and 
abater  aaaiatance; 

(2)  methoda  for  determining  amount  and 
dtotribution  to  these  tocalities; 

(3t  eligible  program  coata,  including  maxi- 
mum flexibUity  in  meeting  currently  eztot- 
irtg  needa;  and 

(4)  guidelines  specifying  the  responsibil- 
ities and  reporting  reguirementa  of  the 
Board,  its  recipients,  and  aervice  providers. 

(b)  PoBUOtnow.— Guidelines  established 
under  subsection  (a)  ahaU  be  published  an- 
nuolly,  and  whenever  modified,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Regiater.  The  Board  shall  not  be  aubiect 
to  the  procedural  rulemaking  reguirementa 
of  subchapter  //  of  chapter  S  of  title  S, 
United  Statea  Code. 

SEC  ait.  PROGRAM  AVTBOROED. 

(a)  Avtboroation.-To  carry  out  thia  part, 
there  are  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated 
tSO,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  including 
any  amount  provided  under  Public  Law 
100-8,  and  such  sunu  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  CARRYOVKR.—Any  appropriated  funds 
not  obligated  in  a  fiscal  year  shaU  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

Part  C—Case  Management 
SEC  Ul.  GRANTS  BY  THE  DIRECTOR 

Not  later  than  30  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  a  law  providing  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  this  part,  Ou  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
shaU  award  a  grant  for  the  fuU  amount  that 
Congress  appropriates  for  the  program 
under  this  part  to  the  Board  for  Oie  purpose 
of  grants  by  the  Board  to  nonprofit  private 
entities  and  units  of  local  government  re- 
ceiving support  under  part  B  for  aheUera  for 
homeieu  individual  to  enable  such  entitiea 
and  govemmenta  to  provide,  or  arrange  for 
the  provision  of,  caae  management  aervieea 
for  homeieu  individuals  usin^  such  shelters. 

SEC  sat  REQUaEHENT  FOR  THE  PBOYISION  OF 
CASE  MANAGEHENT  SERVICES. 

(a)  Services  Required.— Ea^  unit  of  local 
government  or  nonprofit  private  entity 
which  receives  aaaiatance  under  part  B  for  a 
shelter  for  homeieu  individuate  shall  pro- 
vide; or  arrange  for  provision  of.  case  man- 
agement services  required  under  subsection 
(b)  for  homeieu  individuate  using  such  shel- 
ter. 

(b)  Tms  or  Services.— (IJ  In  the  case  of  a 
shelter  in  a  locality  in  which  an  agency 
(other  than  the  government  or  entity  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  part  B  for  such  shMerJ 
provides  the  services  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  for  homeieu  individuate;  case  manage- 
ment services  reguired  under  this  part  in- 
clude r^erraZ  of  such  individual*  to  such 
agency  and  foUowup  services  to  ensure  that 
the  services  described  in  such  paragraph  are 
provided  to  such  individuals. 

In  the  case  of  a  shelter  in  a  locality  in 
which  there  is  no  agency  described  in  para- 
graph <1),  case  management  aervieea  re- 
quired under  thia  part  far  homHeu  individ- 
uate include;  to  the  extent  needed  by  each 
such  individualr- 

(A)  the  preparation,  and  the  review  at 
leaat  every  3  montfia,  of  a  plan  apedfying 
the  needs  ofauch  individual  and  the  aervieea 
that  WiO  be  provided  to  such  individual  to 
meet  auch  needa; 

(B)  the  provision  of  aaaiatance  in  obtain- 
irtg,  and  the  coordination  of,  social  and 
maintenance  aervieea  for  audi  individual. 


such  aa  aervieea  relating  to  doily  Uving  ac- 
tivities; transportation  services;  habilifa- 
tion  and  rehabilitation  servieai;  prevoca- 
tional  and  vocational  services;  and  housing 
services;  and 

(Ci  the  provision  of  assiataaee  to  such  in- 
dividual in  obtaining  income  aupport  aerv- 
ieea. such  as  housing  aaaiatance.  food 
atamps,  arid  supplemental  security  income 
benefits. 

(c>  PRaraRMNca.—If  any  unit  qf  loeal  gov- 
ernment or  nonprofit  private  entity  operat- 
ing a  shelter  to  which  subsection  fb/(2t  ap- 
plies decides  to  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
case  management  services  for  homeieu  indi- 
viduals, such  government  or  entity  shaB.  in 
selecting  an  entity  to  provide  such  servicei; 
give  preference,  if  feasible  and  appropriate, 
to- 

(1)  community  action  agencies  supported 
under  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
Act;  and 

(2)  any  organisation  to  which  a  State  that 
appUed  for  and  received  a  toaiver  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
under  Public  Law  98-139  made  a  grant 
under  the  Community  Services  Block  Qrant 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

SEC  ata.  AUIBOROATION. 

To  carry  out  thia  part.  Otere  are  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

TITLE  IV— HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

SEC    m.    REQUaEMENT    FOR    COMPMEMENSIVE 
BOMELESS  ASSOTANCE  PLAN 

(a)  Plan  Rxqlan  sdbioitxd  raamt  nas  sec- 
tion SHALL  CONTAIN— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  size  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  homeieu  population  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State,  city,  or  county 
submitting  the  plan; 

(2)  a  description  of  aU  available  servieea 
for  the  homeieu  population  within  that  ju- 
risdiction; 

(3)  a  strategy  (A)  to  matA  the  needs  of  the 
homeieu  population  with  available  services 
wtthin  that  /urisdiction,  including  services 
such  as  fob  placement  and  training;  educa- 
tion, health,  housing,  nutrition,  and  income 
maintenance,  and  (B>  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  the  various  types  of  homeless  indi- 
viduals, particularly  Aunilies  with  children. 
the  elderly,  the  mentally  ill,  and  veterans; 

(4)  an  expUuaation  of  how  the  Federal  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act  wiO  com' 
plement  and  enhance  the  available  services; 
and 

(5)  such  additional  information  as  the 
Council  may  require  to  assure  that  the  plan 
submitted  provides  an  adequate  basis  for 
conducting  the  performance  monitoring  and 
evaluation  under  subsections  (d)  and  (eJ. 

(c)  Review.— (1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  the  Interagency  Council  shaO 
review  the  plan.  Not  later  than  3»  days  o^ler 
receipt;  the  plan  ahaU  be  approved  unless  the 
Council  determines  that  the  plan  plainly 
doea  not  aatisfy  the  reffuiremento  of  subsec- 
tion (bl,  in  which  case  the  Council  shaO,  ttot 
later  than  IS  days  after  ita  determination, 
inform  the  State,  county,  or  city  of  the  rea- 
aoru  for  disapproval  as  weO  aa  the  atepa 
which  need  to  be  taJeen  to  mohe  the  plan  ac- 
ceptable. If  the  Council  /site  to  inform  the 
State,  county,  or  city  of  the  reasons  for  dis- 
approval within  such  period,  Ota  plan  ahaU 
be  deemed  to  have  been  approved. 

(2)  The  Council  shoO  establish  procedures 
for  the  review  and  approval  of  comprehen- 
sive plans.  The  procedures  shoO  pennit 
amendments  to  or  the  rasubmission  of  any 
plan  that  is  disapproved. 
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(4t  Hmroaiuiic*  MomToama.—(lt  Muck 
tktr  netftmt  deaertbet  in  tub- 
(ml  JkaB   wunitor  wnwigny    the 
4e  iv  Mat  State  or  ractpfeiK  in 
esrnriiw  out  III  eomyrahciuiM  yloii. 

W  Cm*  atai*  mtf  oA«r  mdpteiit  r^Anretf 
to  ia  Mftwcfloa  f«/  aM«ll  rtport  snaiMillir  to 
0k«  falHiajiTy  Cbimea  Me  renitts  of  tueh 
noiUtortatt.  Tlk«  /ktenvnicy  OmMCfl  aMolI 
mtew  M«  fvorti  eiAmUted  under  thia 
jiatHM*  oMl  iMU  make  each  recofwtmen- 
dmtlam  a»  mav  be  appropriate. 

W  Anw  State  or  other  rteivieiU  wMdi  faU* 
to  momltor  and  report  prooreu  aa  reqaired 
bg  paraarapha  IV  and  t2)  ahaU  not  be  eligi- 
Ue  to  reeetee  farther  attittanee  nnder  thia 
M0e. 

fei  PMMtoamamx  KvaiMartOMS.— Beginning 
wUhflaeal  pear  19$$,  the  Interageneg  Conn- 
eU  ahatt  carrg  oat  performance  etaltuMona 
of  the  admimiatratlon  of  programa  under 
thia  Act  by  State*  and  other  reeipienta  re- 
ferred to  in  aubaeetion  (a),  intiuMng  the 
adequaet  of  peiforaumee  monitoring  under 
aubaeetion  IdJ.  The  hUeragenev  Council 
ahaB  thereafter  report  ita  findinga  to  the 
Coagreaa. 

(ft  ArnjcaTioia.—Ang  appUeation  for  aa- 
aiatanee  under  thia  Act  ahaU  contain  or  be 
accompanied  fey  a  certification  by  the 
pubtie  QflfletaJ  reaponaible  for  aubmUting  a 
eomprOtenaive  plan  for  the  juriadicUan  to 
be  aerved  fey  the  propoaed  activitiea  that  the 
propoead  activitiea  are  eonaiatent  toith  the 
oompni^enaive  fmon. 
sec  4tt  AvnomaAnoHa  rom  nAmmosAL 

aOOSOK  AMP  EMMIKENCr  SKEITKK 
GMAim  PaOCMAMS. 

faJ  TPAMsmoiuL  Hoosmo  DKnossiturtON 
PmoaMAm.—In  addition  to  other  amount* 
auMoriaetf  fey  laic^  there  are  authoriaed  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  trancUtonoI  Aotuing 
demoMtritton  progyam  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Houaing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment purauant  to  aectitm  lOUg)  of  PuiMc 
Law  $P-S$0  or  Pubiie  Law  99-S$l.  not  to 
exceed  $$0,009,000  for  fiaeal  year  1987.  and 
aueh  auma  aa  may  be  neceaaary  for  flacal 
yearl$$$. 

fb)  AoDtoKNcr  Sbkltwb  Okamts  Pno- 
ooAtL—ln  addition  to  other  amount*  au- 
thoriaed  by  law,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  emergency  theUer 
granta  program  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Houaing  and  Urban  DeveUtpment 
purauant  to  action  101(g)  of  Pubiie  Law  99- 
500  or  PubOe  Law  $$-S01.  not  to  exceed 
$$0,000,000  for  fiaeal  year  iM7,  and  tvch 
auma  aa  may  be  neceaaary  for  fiaeal  year 
1$$$. 

8KC  ML   UIKMGKNCr  SBMLTa  OUNTS  AMEND- 
JfKVTS. 

(aJ  Mnamm  Allocatiom  AaiomiT.—The 
ntinimuim  aJtocotton  e*tafeH*heif  for  the 
emergency  iheUer  granta  program  by  *ectton 
5iZ(b)  of  the  provtefon*  made  eiTectioe  by 
aeetUm  lOUg)  of  Public  Law  99-SOO  or 
Pubtie  Law  9$-S$l  U  increased  to  0.3  per- 
cent of  amounta  appropriated  under  aectton 
40$(bJ. 

(b/  Rmallocatkui  or  Ckktaoi  AttoinrTs.—U 
a  State,  dty,  or  county  tUgibte  for  a  grant 
under  the  program  referred  to  in  aubaeetion 
(a)  faUa  to  obtain  approval  of  ita  oompre- 
henaive  plan  during  the  90-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  datefumda  authorized  by  tiki*  Act 
/Int  become  aoaitable  for  allocation  during 
any  fiaeal  year,  the  amount  whiOi  that 
State,  city,  or  county  would  have  received 
ahatt  be  rtatleeated  to  other  Statea,  countiet, 
and  cities  wMck  are  identified  by  the  Inter- 
agency Council  on  the  Homeleu  aa  demon- 
atraUng  extraordinary  need  or  large  num- 
ber* of  hometeaa  Inditiidual*. 


(e)  ttAiamia  Rm^vaMaam.—The  require- 
ment oimtained  in  section  S24(at  of  the  pro- 
oi*ion4  made  etftctive  by  aeetion  101(g)  of 
PulMe\  Law  99-SOO  or  Public  Law  «»-5yi 
sAaa  t^  apply  to  assistance  provided  under 
the  increased  authority  provided  under  sec- 
tion 4^(b). 
(d)  wAPran  AvmoiuTr.—The  Secretary  of 
and  Urban  Devtiopment  may 
!  IS  percent  limitation  on  the  use  of 
'  for  essential  service*  e*tablished 
ifpro0ram  referred  to  in  aubaeetion  (a) 
to  aeetion  S23(2KBt  of  the  prod- 
aiana  made  effective  by  aeetion  101(g)  <nf 
Public  Law  99-SOO  or  99-S91.  if  the  unit  of 
general  local  government  receiving  the  aa- 
aiatam  e  demonairatea  that  the  other  eligible 
activii  les  under  the  program  are  already 
being  ^rried  out  in  Oie  unit  of  general  local 
government  with  ottier  resources. 

SEC  MC  SSCnON  S  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE. 

(aJ  JBkcTTow  8  Ejusrma  Hovsma.— 

(1)  Tfie  budget  authority  available  under 
tection  S(c)  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing 
Act  of.  1937  for  assistance  under  aeetion 
8(b)(l)t  of  such  ilct  is  authorised  to  be  in- 
crease^by  tSO,000,000. 

(2)  The  amounta  made  available  under 
this  siftsection  *hall  be  used  solely  to  assist 
homeu^  famUiea  with  children. 

(3)  The  amounta  made  available  under 
thia  section  ahatt  be  diatributed  in  accord- 
ance with  sul>aectiona  (a)  and  (b)  of  aeetion 
522  of  the  proviaiona  made  effective  by  sec- 
tion lil(g)  of  Public  Law  99-SOO  or  Public 
Law  9i-S91. 

(4)  Q  a  State,  city,  or  county  eligible  for 
aaaiaUmce  under  this  subsection  /ails  to 
obtain  approval  of  ita  comprehenaive  plan 
during  the  90-day  period  following  the  date 
funds  first  become  available  for  allocation 
under  this  subsection  in  any  fiscal  year,  the 
amouitt  which  that  State,  city,  or  county 
toould  have  received  shall  be  reallocated  to 
other  States,  counties,  and  cities  vohich  are 
identiJ^ed  by  the  Interagency  Council  on  the 
Home^u  as  demonstrating  extraordinary 
need  iw  large  numbers  of  homeless  individ- 
uals. 

(5/  tach  contract  for  annual  contrilm- 
tioru  entered  into  with  a  public  housing 
agency  to  ol>ligate  the  authority  made  avail- 
able UTider  this  subsection  to  aaaiat  the 
homeless  shall  commit  the  Secretary  of 
Houaimf  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
such  Authority,  and  any  amendments  in- 
creasing such  authority,  available  to  the 
ptcbliq  housing  agency  for  an  aggregate 
periodWs  year*. 

(9)  A  contract  for  aaaiatance  payments 
under  fhe  auttiorl^  provided  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  attached  to  the  structure  if 
the  oi^ner  is  a  nonprofit  organization  that 
has  agreed  to  furnish  decent  houaing  and  a 
level  qf  support  services  satisfactory  to  the 
publicfhousing  agency. 

(b>  Section  8  Asoistancx  for  SmoLS  Room 
OccvmNCY  DwKUJNas.— 

(1)  The  budget  authority  available  under 
section  S(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  for  assistance  under  section 
8(e)(2)  of  such  Act  is  authorized  to  be  in- 
creased by  $37,000,000. 

(2)  file  amounta  made  available  under 
this  sijbsection  shatt  be  used  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  moderate  rehabilitation  of 
housing  described  in  section  8(n)  of  the 
Unite*  States  Houaing  Act  of  1937  for  occu- 
pancy tm  homeleu  individuals. 

(3)  The  amounta  made  available  under 
thia  subsection  sliatt  be  allocated  by  tlie  Sec- 
retary on  Qxe  baaia  of  a  national  competi- 
tion to  Oiose  applicants  that  best  demon- 
strate a  need  for  the  assistance  under  this 
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(D)a{ 
been 
outers  (indi 


aubaceUan  g;nd  the  ability  to  undertake  and 
carry  out  4  program  to  be  aaaiated  under 
this  subaectfon.  To  be  considered  fOr  assist- 
ance underi  this  subsection,  an  appHcont 
shall  sufemii  to  the  Secretary  a  written  pro- 
posal  containing— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  sise  and  duiracter- 
iatica  of  the  population  within  the  appli- 
cant's iuriamction  that  would  occupy  single 
room  occupf  ncy  dwellings; 

(B)  a  lieting  of  additional  commitmenta 
from  public  iand  private  *ource*  ttuit  the  ap- 
plicant might  be  able  to  provide  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  program; 

(C)  an  inventory  of  «uitable  tiouaing  stock 
to  be  rehabilitated  uHth  such  aaaiatance;  and 

Iption  of  the  intereat  which  haa 
by  builders,  developer*;  and 
ling  prot^t  and  nonprttfit  orga- 
nizationa)  tfi  participating  in  the  program. 

No  aingle  ciiy  or  urban  county  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  more  than  10  percent  of  the  aa- 
aiatance made  available  under  thia  aubaee- 
tion. [ 

(4)  Each  contract  for  houaing  aaaiatance 
payments  entered  into  with  the  authority 
provided  under  this  subsection  sliaU  reguire 
the  installalion  of  a  sprirMer  system  that 
protects  att  sno^r  spaces,  hard  totred  smoJIce 
detectors,  and  such  other  fire  and  safety  im- 
prooements  as  may  be  required  tty  Stale  or 
local  law.     , 

cost  of  r^ialMitation  which 
ipensated  for  in  a  contrxict  for 
ttance  payments  entered  into 
Ity  provided  under  this  sub- 
not  exceed  $14,000  per  unit, 
Ktures  reguired  by  paragraph 


(5)  The 
may  be 
houaing 
with  the  an 
section 
plus  the  I 
(4). 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  stuUl  increase  the  limitation 
contaiTied  iai  paragraph  (S)  by  an  amount 
the  Secretary  determines  is  reasowMe  and 
necessary  to  accommodate  special  local  con- 
ditions; iiicluding— 

(A)  high  construction  costs;  or 

(B)  stringent  fire  or  building  codes. 

(7)  Each\ contract  for  annual  contribu- 
tions entered  into  u)ith  a  pulAic  houaing 
agency  to  obligate  Oie  authority  made  avail- 
able under  ftis  subsection  shatl^ 

(A)  commU  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Devetopment  to  make  such  auOwrity 
available  td  the  public  houaing  agency  for 
an  aggregate  period  of  10  years,  and  require 
that  any  amendments  increasing  such  au- 
thority shaB  be  available  for  the  remainder 
of  such  10-year  period; 

(B)  provide  the  Secretary  of  Houaing  and 
Urban  Development  with  the  option  to 
renew  the  contract  for  an  additional  period 
of  10  years,  jsubMct  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriatioTtt,'  and 

(C)  provide  that,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  firat  priority  for  oc- 
cupancy 0/ [housing  rehabilitated  under  thia 
subsection  Shall  be  given  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals andfamiliea. 

TITLE  vi-HEALTH  SERVICES  AMD 
MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS 


SEC  sai.  sboOt  jmE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health 
Services  aTUt  Mental  Health  Services  for  the 
Homeless  Act". 

PAkt  A— Health  Sexvicks 


SEC  til.  BEAllV  SEKnCES  FOR  THE  HOMELESS. 

Title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  l>y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foOotoing  new  part 


"Pamt  K— Health  Snncn  ton  Homeless 

iKDTVWaALS 

"a»AMT8  rOK  THE  mOVOION  or  HEALTH 

SEMVICES 

"Sec.  39S.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties to  support  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices to  homeleu  individuals  and  the  provi- 
sion of  mental  health  aervices  to  homeleu 
individuals  who  do  not  have  a  chronic 
mental  illness. 

"(b)  EatA  entity  v^iOi  receives  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  sliall— 

"(1)  provide  outpatient  health  services  in 
U>cations  accessible  to  homeleu  individuals; 

"(2)  provide,  or  make  arrangements  for  Oie 
provision  of,  24-houT-arday  emergency 
health  aervices  to  homeleu  individuals; 

"(3)  make  referrals  of  homeleu  individ- 
uals to  hospitals  and  other  institutions  for 
necessary  inpatient  services,  and  have  a 
written  arrangement  with  one  or  more  hos- 
pitals or  institutions  for  Oie  acceptance  of 
homeleu  individuals  referred  to  such  ho*pi- 
tal  or  iiutitution  by  such  entity; 

"(4)(A)  provide  assistance  to  homeleu  in- 
dividuals in  establishing  eligllMitv  for  aa- 
aiatance under  entitlement  programs  and  in 
obtaining  necessary  services  under  such  pro- 
grama; and 

"(B)  have  written  arrangements  to  carry 
out  subparagraph  (A)  with  State  and  local 
social  service  agencies  which  provide  serv- 
ices relevant  to  Oie  needs  of  homeleu  indi- 
viduals; 

"(S)  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provision 
of,  counseling  and  other  mental  health  serv- 
ices for  homeless  individuals  who  do  not 
have  a  chronic  mental  iUness,  particularly 
counseling  and  mental  hecUth  services  for 
homeleu  families  and  children; 

"(6)  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provision 
of,  alcohol  abuse  and  drug  abuse  treatment 
services  for  homeleu  individuals:  and 

"(7)  provide,  or  arrange  for  Oie  provision 
of,  any  other  service  for  homeleu  individ- 
uals that  may  be  prescribed  by  Oie  Secretary 
by  regulation  in  order  to  meet  the  essential 
needs  of  homeleu  individwUs  for  health 
services. 

"(c)  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shatt  give  preference  to  com- 
munity health  centers  supported  under  sec- 
tion 330  and  other  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entities  which  have  experience  in  pro- 
viding comprehensive  primary  health  care 
services  to  homeleu  individuals  and  medi- 
catty  underserved  populations. 

"TERMS  AMD  CONOmONS  APPUCABLE  TO  QRANTS 

"Sec.  396.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  part  shatt  provide  Oie  services  re- 
quired under  section  395  U)ithin  Oie  limits  of 
its  capacity  to  any  homeleu  individual  re- 
gardless of  Oie  individual's  ability  to  pay  for 
the  provision  of  such  services.  If  any  recipi- 
ent of  a  grant  under  this  part  imposes 
ctMrges  for  services  furnished  under  the 
grant,  such  charges— 

"(1)  shatt  be  made  according  to  a  public 
sctiedule  of  charges; 

"(2)  may  not  be  im.posed  with  respect  to 
individuals  whose  income  is  below  Oie  non- 
farm  income  ttfficial  poverty  line  defined  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (and 
revised  annually  in  accordance  uHth  section 
$73(2)  of  the  Omnibus  ReconcOiatlon  Act  of 
1981);  and 

"(3)  s)iaU  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  income 
and  resources  of  Oie  individuals  to  which 
such  services  are  provided. 

"(b)  Funds  provided  under  any  grant 
made  under  section  39S  may  not  be  used— 

"(1)  to  provide  services  other  than  the 
services  described  in  such  section; 


"(2)  to  make  cosh  payments  without  con- 
sideration, to  any  individuol; 

"(3)  to  purchase  or  improve  tand^  to  pur- 
chase; conatruct,  or  permanently  improve 
(other  than  minor  remodttUng)  any  building 
or  other  facility,  or  to  purtiuue  maior  medi- 
cal equipment,  unleu  fhe  Secretary  flnda, 
based  on  a  stiowing  of  exceptional  circum- 
stance, that  a  waiver  of  this  subparagraph 
is  neceuary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part;  or 

"(4)  to  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion of  Federal  funds. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  approved  under  this 
part  unleu  an  application  Oierefor  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  Oie  Secre- 
tary. Such  application  shatt  be  in  such/orm. 
be  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  contain 
or  be  accompanied  Ity  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  specify.  The 
Secretary  shatt  not  approve  any  application 
under  this  part  unleu  the  applieation  con- 
tains assurances  Oiat  the  applicant— 

"(1)  will  use  the  funds  provided  under  this 
part  only  for  the  purposes  specified  in  Oie 
approved  application; 

"(2)  Witt  eatabliah  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
euary to  ensure  proper  disbursement  and 
accounting  of  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  part; 

"(3)  wai  establish  an  ongoing  quality  as- 
surance program  to  monitor  services  fur- 
nislied  under  the  grant  and  will  maintain 
confidentiality  of  patient  records; 

"(4)  has,  in  Oie  case  of  an  applicant  for  a 
project  which  will  serve  a  group  of  individ- 
uals a  aubatantial  proportion  of  vihidi  are 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability— 

"(A)  developed  a  plan  and  made  arrange- 
ments tailored  to  the  needs  of  such  individ- 
uals for  the  provisions  of  services,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  in  the  language  and  cul- 
tural context  most  appropriate  to  such  indi- 
viduals; and 

"(B)  identified  an  individual  on  its  staff— 

"(i)  who  is  fluent  both  in  English  and  in 
the  language  most  appropriate  to  such  indi- 
viduals; and 

"(ii)  whose  responsibilities  shatt  include 
providing  guidance  to  such  individuals  and 
to  appropriate  staff  members  with  respect  to 
cultural  senaitivitiea  and  the  bridging  of  lin- 
guistic and  cultural  differences;  and 

"(5)  Witt  report  to  the  Secretary  annuatty 
on  the  utilization,  cost,  and  outcome  of  serv- 
ices furnished  under  this  part 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  no  entity  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  part  sliatt  be  considered  to  be  in 
vtolation  of  this  part  if  such  entity,  in  the 
regular  course  of  providing  mental  health 
services  to  homeleu  individuals  who  do  not 
have  a  dtronic  mental  illness,  provides 
mental  health  services  to  homeleu  individ- 
uals having  a  chronic  mental  ittness. 

"EVALOATIONS  AND  REPOKJE 

"Sec  397.  (a)  The  Secretary  shatt  conduct, 
or  arrange  for  the  conduct  of,  evahuMaws  of 
services  provided  under  grants  under  sec- 
tion 39S. 

"(b)  Within  18  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thia  part,  and  annually  thereaf- 
ter, the  Secretary  ahatt  prepare  and  tranamit 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
aourcea  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
fnergy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  a  report  summarizing  the  eval- 
uations conducted  under  subsection  (a) 
during  the  preceding  year. 
"DEriMrnoNS 

"Sec.  39$.  For  purposes  of  this  part 


"(1)  The  term  •homOeu  individual*  haa 
the  same  meaning  aa  in  aeetion  3  of  Oie 
Urgent  ROieffor  Oie  HomHeaa  Act 

"(2)  The  term  'medicallp  wnderaerved  pop- 
ulation' means  a  population  designated  by 
Oie  Secretary  under  aeetion  330(b)(3). 

"(3)  TTie  term  'shelter'  means  any  supers 
vised  public  or  private  facility  designed  to 
provide  temporary  living  oecommodationsL 
"AUTHORizATioM  or  ATPnOnUATlOMa 

"Sec  399.  To  carry  out  this  part,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  #MMMt#M 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  pears  19$7  and  1$$$.". 
Pamt  B— Mental  Health  Seevkes 

8SC  StL  EMEKGENCr  MEIfTAL  HKALn  SKkmB 
FOE  HOMELESS  INOmOVAlS  HAmtQ 
CmtONK  MENTAL  OLNEES. 

Title  XIX  of  Oie  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part' 

"Part  D—Emexoemcy  Assistance  Foe  Home- 
less Mentally  III  Individuals  Bloce 
Orant 

"AUniORlZATION  or  AFntOPBUnOME 

"Sec.  1931.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  port  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$SS,000,000  for  fiscal  year  19$7  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

"(b)  Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  not 
more  Oian  2  percent  shatt  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  pay  the  costs  of  administering  this 
part 

"ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec  1932.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  the  allotment  of  a 
Slate  under  this  part  for  a  flacal  year  is  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  determined  under  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  for  the  State  and  metrxy 
politan  cities  and  urban  counties  in  the 
State  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shatt  determine  Oie 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  each  State 
frxjm  the  total  amount  available  for  allot- 
ments under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
(after  Oie  application  of  section  1931(b))  if 
the  percentage  of  such  total  available 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  awA  State 
is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  available  for  granta  under  section 
106  of  Oie  Houaing  and  Community  Z>evel- 
opment  Act  of  1974  for  the  fiscal  year  prior 
to  such  fiscal  year  that  is  allocated  to  *uch 
State 

"(3)  The  Secretary  sttdtt  determine  the 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  each  met- 
ropolitan city  and  urban  county  in  a  State 
from  the  total  amount  available  for  allot- 
ments under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
(after  the  application  of  section  1931(b))  if 
the  percentage  of  such  total  available 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  audi  city 
or  county  is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 10$  of  the  Houaing  and  Community  De- 
velopment ilct  of  1974  for  Oie  fiaeal  year 
prior  to  such  fiscal  year  that  is  allocated  to 
such  city  or  county. 

"(4)  Notwithatanding  paragraph  (1),  and 
except  aa  provided  in  the  second  aentenee  of 
subsection  (b),  the  allotment  of  the  DUtrtct 
of  Columbia  wsder  thia  part  for  a  fiaeal  year 
ahatt  be  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Dlatrlct  of  Oolumbta  under 
paragraph  (3)  or  the  amount  determined 
under  aubaeetion  (b),  whichever  ia  greater. 

"(b)  Notwithatanding  subsection  (a),  the 
allotment  of  a  State  under  thia  aeetion  fin- 
any  flacal  year  sliatt  not  be  less  than  one- 
helf  of  one  percent  of  the  amount  available 
for  allotments  under  this  section  (after  the 
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lUUbt)  for  tMdt 
r  to  osrry  otU  tke  pf«- 
Ott  SterHan  ahoB  rotafthr 
tattntbtti  for  auch 
W  QfnbatetUm  (a). 
wU  (^  amammt  iatmrmimat.  for  mek  mmtrxh 
yoHtaa  etty  mmt  nftaw  oaiaUt  (imtiiidtno 
fkt  DUtrlel  of  OaiwnMa;  mdCr  panwrank 
(Ut^amekntmetiou. 

"(eMVrorwurpomt  nfnOmetioiu  (a)  amd 
W.  Bta  aOolmtut  of  MCk  terrUont  under 
aoa  part  for  a  ilacol  wear  ahaU  be  Oeter- 
wttmai  ta  ooeorrioaec  wUfc  paregrajiha  (ZJ 
amdIU. 

•HV  ta  aeeotdmaee  wUh  ambeeeOont  (a) 
amtlbKatotalanohaeatvaderatiavaHtor 
aUtarrUortaat^aabedetantiMed/ora/laeai 
wear  aa  V  aU  tattUoriu  were  deemed  to  be 


tV  T*a  aOotmamt  qfa  territorw  under  tMa 
part  for  a  Meal  pear  ah«0  be  Ota  amoant 
nMek  awn  the  aama  ratio  to  the  amoant 
dataimluad  wader  paragraph  (3/  for  awOi 
flaeal  pear  aa  Ota  popalaUom  of  the  terTitom 
beara  to  Ote  popalatkm  of  all  CnritoHOL 

"Ytf/  Por  pmrpoeea  ef  flUf  Mtaaettoii.  the 
term  ttrritonr*  aaamna  Ote  Vtrgtn  lUanda. 
datariean  Samoa,  Omem,  the  Traat  Tarritorp 
et  fte  faetfie  Umada,  and  the  Oaaanon- 
WMlflk  q^flk*  MmOtera  Uariana  laiaada. 

"id)  tfthe  total  aaaaant  a/fanda  approprl- 
'  aeetkm  1$31  f&raflaeal  pear  and 
for  aOetaieat  under  Oda  soetto* 
for  amA  Meal  pear  ia  not  ofherwiaeaaatted 
to  Staiea  baeaaae— 

"Wane  or  more  Statea  have  not  aubmUted 
on  mppHeatton  or  deaertpUon  <tf  aetlvitiea 
ta  aeeordanea  with  aecttem  1$3S  fin  nicft 
Jtaealpear. 

"^2)  one  or  more  Statea  have  noUfted  the 
Seeretarp  that  Otep  do  not  intend  to  nae  the 
fall  aeeoant  of  thekr  allotment;  or 

"UV  aome  elMmeata  of  Staiea  ore  otflet  or 
repaid  wader  aeetion  l$17fb)(3t  (ea  auA  aee- 
tionappUea  to  thia  part  pmramant  to  aeetion 
l$3S(d)}. 

the  amoant  not  allotted  aftoll  be  allotted 
amongeadi  of  the  remaintno  Statea  in  pro- 
portion to  Ote  amoaiU  oOierwiae  allotted  to 
amA  Slatea  for  endh  flaeal  peer  without 
regard  to  Otta  aaJbeaetion. 

^AjmMKatmaaiAiunMBm 

"Vaa  1$3X  tai  Tor  euA  Jiaeal  pear,  the 
Seeretarp  AaU  wiaka  papmenta,  aa  provided 
6y  aeeUon  t5$3(aJ  of  UOe  31,  United  Statea 
Code,  to  emA  State  from  ita  allotment  wtder 
aeetion  193Z  from  amowata  oppropriated  for 
that  Jiaeal  patir. 

"fbi  Anp  amoant  paid  to  a  State  for  a 
flaeal  pear  and  reaaatntag  wuMlgated  at 
ate  end  of  aaek  pear  akaS  remain  availahle 
for  the  next  flaeal  pear  to  each  State  for  the 
pnrpoaeaforwhidiUwaamade. 


•'SMC.  1934.  lalW  Except  aa  provided  in 
anheeetion  (bJ.  amoanta  paid  to  a  State 
under  aeetion  1$33  AaU  be  maed  bp  aueh 
State  to  aaaiat  ta  Oie  earrptnp  oat  of  enter- 
genet  preieeta  far  hatadeaa  indivldaala  who 
have  thmaie  meatel  flftmiw.  SaA  preieeta 
AeU  inebtde  eeA  «^  the  foOowing  aetivi- 


"lAJ  Ike  proviaian  of  outreoA  aenrieea 


"W  hoateUaa  iadMdaala:  and 

*Y4i;  tadivldaala  who  have  eftnmic  wtental 
Hlmim  and  who  are  at  riak  of  becoming 
homeleaaindividaala. 

"(BJ  n*  provMoK  of  oatpaHent  mental 
health  aeraieea,  partial  hoepUaUxatlon,  dl- 
agnoatle  aervleea,  eriaia  intervention  aerv- 
ieea.  and  h^bOltatlon  and  rAalMiUMon 


"(V  homeleaa  indialdmala:  and 


"(UJ  individnaU  who  have  Atonic  mental 
ittn^aet  and  who  are  at  riak  of  becoming 
honMtn  individMala. 

"it)  The  proviaian  of  tmining  to  indivti- 
uamwho  provide  aeroicea  to  homeleaa  indi- 
vidiiala.  invading  indlviduala  who  work  in 
A^^era,  mental  health  cUnica.  and  other 
aitea  where  homeleaa  individuala  receive 
aerv  oetL 

"(l  V  The  prorHaion  q^  caae  management 
aero  eea  to  homeleaa  individuala.  including, 
aa  n  leded  bp  eaA  auA  individuals 

"(i  >  the  preparatton.  and  the  review  at 
leaa%everp  Smontha,  aj  apian  for  theprovi- 
tionl  of  mental  health  aervicea  to  such  indi- 
vldml; 

"(m)  the  proviaian  of  aaaiatanee  ta  obtain- 
ing. ]and  the  coordination  of.  aocial  and 
maintenance  aervicea  for  tuch  iiuttvitf  imA 
mcfti  aa  aervicea  reiottaff  to  daily  Xix^ng  ac- 
tiviiUa,  tranaportatlon  aervicea,  habUita- 
Hon  and  rAalrtHtaUon  aervicea.  prevoca- 
tiongi  and  vocational  aervicea.  and  houaing 
aerv  ceat 

"<i  \i)  the  proviaian  of  aaaiatanee  to  auA 
IndiTidual  in  obtaining  income  aupport 
aervtcea.  auA  aa  houaing  aaaiatanee.  food 
atan^pa.  and  aupplemental  aecuritp  income 
ben«%U;and 

"(i  D)  the  referral  of  auA  individual  to 
auA  other  aervicea  aa  map  be  appropriate. 

"II ')  The  provlalon  of  aupporHve  and  au- 
pen  isory  aervtoet  fOr  homeleu  individuala 
ta  r  aldential  aettlnga  not  aupported  under 
the  wanaitiomal  houaing  demonatration  pn>- 
grark  carried  out  bp  the  Department  of 
Houdng  and  Urban  Development  purauant 
to  a  cHon  lOllg)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or 
Pub  le  Law  M-59i. 

"(.  )  TVatataff  reguired  under  paragraph 
ll/H ')  AeU  inOude  trainirtg  to  enable  indi- 
vidn  lit  providing  aervicea  to  homeleu  indi- 
vidu  lit  to— 

"(jj  identifp  individuala  with  Aronic 
menaliUneaa: 

"($)  refer  homHeaa  individuala  to  avaU- 
able^aervicea  for  auA  indixHduala.  indudtng 
Job  training  aervicea.  literacp  education, 
eontbtunUp  ItealOi  center*,  and  communitp 
merdal  health  centera;  and 

"(t)  identlfp.  and  aaaiat  homOeaa  individ- 
ual^ to  partieipate  in.  Federal  and  State 
vma  providing  benefita  for  honuieaa  in- 
dividuala. 

)}  A  State  map  not  uae  amounta  paid  to 
U  uMer  aeetion  1933  to- 

"IV  provide  inpatient  aervicea; 

Y|y  make  caA  papmenta  to  intended  re- 
of  aervicea; 

'1^1  purchase  or  improve  land.  purAaae. 
'.t,  or  permanently  improve  (other 
thaii  minor  remodtUng)  any  tnHding  or 
othet  facUity.  or  purAaae  major  medical 
egui  fment;  or 

"(  J  aaiiafy  anp  reguirement  for  the  ex- 
pern  iture  of  non-federal  funda  aa  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funda. 
The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation  con- 
tain td  in  paragraph  (3)  upon  the  regueat  of 
a  Siite  if  the  Secretary  flnda  that  there  are 
extrundinary  circumatancea  to  fuaHfy  the 
woiiier  and  that  grantino  the  waix>er  wiU 
aaaii  \t  ta  carrying  out  thia  part 

"(t '.)  Not  more  than  4  percent  of  the  total 
anu  unt  paid  to  a  State  under  aectUm  1933 
for  ( i  flaeal  pear  may  be  uaed  for  adminiater- 
ing  \he  funda  made  avaSUMe  under  aeetion 
193i .  The  State  Aall  pay  from  non-Federal 
MmifDes  the  remainirtg  coata  of  adminlater- 
ingiuAfunda. 

"(  U  NotuHOutanding  any  other  provlalon 
of  t  via  part,  a  State  ahall  not  be  conatdend 
to  t !  ta  violation  of  thla  part  if.  during  the 
regilar  course  of  the  provlalon  of  mental 


health 
under  thik 
provided 
and  who 
neaa. 


agrvieea    to    homeleaa    individuala 

part,  mental  health  aervicea  are 

to  individual*  toko  are  homiieaa 

to  noi  have  a  chronic  mental  iZ^ 


"amjcei  rmt 
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I  AMD  pescnimoii  or  Aim  vmMs; 

JUQtniUMKWIS 

"Sec.  lias.  (a)(lt  In  order  to  receive  an  al- 
lotnunt  fir  a  flaeal  year  under  aeetion  1933. 
a  State  «i  aU  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary.  KaA  such  ajipIicaMon  ahall  be  in 
auAform  aa  the  Secretary  ahaU  require;  and 
shaQ  be  mbmitted  with  the  applicaMon  re- 
guired byj  section  1919(a)  or  at  such  other 
time  as  m^  Secretary  ahaU  reguire. 

"(Z)  SdA  application  reguired  under 
paroffrajM  (1)  for  an  allotment  under  aee- 
Uon 193Zifor  a  flaeal  year  ahaU  contain  aa- 
aurancea  OuU  the  State  will  meet  the  regulre- 
menta  ofnbaectlon  (h>. 

"(b)(1)  da  part  of  the  annual  aj>p(ieation 
rwttired  by  subsection  (a)  for  an  allotment 
tor  any  fi  scat  year,  the  Alef  executive  cujff- 
cer  Q^  eaci  I  State  shaO— 

"(A)  eer  !Mr  that  the  SUUe  agreea  to  uae  the 
funda  aOo  tted  to  it  under  aeetion  1932  in  ac- 
cordartee  loith  the  regutrementa  of  thia  part; 

"(B)  cettlfy  that,  in  the  caae  of  an  allot- 
ment for  Aseal  year  1988,  the  aervicea  to  be 
provided  Ut  homeleaa  individuala  under  thia 
part  havi  been  conaidered  in  the  prepara- 
tion of.  hkve  beer,  invaded  in,  and  are  con- 
alatent  pith,  the  State  comprehensive 
mental  health  aervicea  plan  reguired  under 
avbpart  2  of  part  B; 

"(C)  cemfy  that  the  StaU  wiU  ensure  that 
homeleu  fndlvldvala  who  are  alcohollca,  al- 
cohol abuaera.  or  drug  abusers  urill  be  re- 
ferred to  appropriate  alcohol  abuse  and 
drug  abtUe  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
aervicea.  fndudinfr  aervicea  avaitebte  under 
aeetion  li 


"(D) 
theacH\ 
be  coord\ 
provided 
demonsi 
2>epai 
ment 
Law  99-S 


that  the  State  wiU  enaure  that 

conducted  under  thla  part  wiU 

with  tranaitional  houaing 

under  the   tranaitional  houaing 

program  carried  out  by  the 

of  Houaing  and  Urban  Develop- 

itU  to  aeetion  101(g)  of  Public 

PuUlc  Law  99-S91: 

"(E)  exOept  aa  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
certify  ttmt  the  State  wiU  expend,  in  eaA 
metropoUtan  city  or  urban  county  for  whlA 
the  Secretary  makea  a  determinatton  under 
section  U3Z(a)(3)  for  a  flaeal  year,  an 
amount  which  is  equal  to  the  amount  deter- 
mined bp,  the  Secretary  under  such  aeetion 
for  such  *ity  or  county  far  such  /beat  year, 
in  order  to  auiat  in  earning  out  in  such 
city  or  county  of  an  emergency  project 
which  coiiiplies  with  aeetion  1934;  and 

"(F)  cemfy  that  the  State  agreea  that  Fed- 
eral funda  made  avaitable  under  section 
1933  for  any  period  will  be  so  used  aa  to  sup- 
plement and  increaae  the  level  of  State, 
local,  ami  other  non-Federal  funda  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funda 
be  made  f  oailabte  for  the  programa  and  ae- 
tlvitiea fo/r  which  funda  are  provided  under 
that  section  and  wiS  in  no  event  supplant 
such  Sttde.  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funda.      I 

"(2J  An  application  by  a  State  under  thia 
section  for  an  allotment  for  flaeal  year  1988 
ahaU  include,  for  each  metropolitan  city  and 
urban  county  in  the  State  for  which  the 
ao«emor|  of  the  State  deairea  a  determina- 
tion be  made  under  section  193Zla)(3),  a 
atatement  from  the  Aief  executive  officer  of 
such  city  or  county  wMeh  contains  Vte  otrtt- 
yications  epedfied  in  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  attA  city  or  county  and  the  descrip- 


tion of  aetlvitiea  apecifled  ta  subsection  (e) 
with  reapeet  to  auA  dty  or  county. 

"(3)IA)  In  any  caae  In  which  the  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  aeetion 
193Z(a)(3)  for  a  flaeal  year  wUh  reaped  to  a 
metropolitan  eity  or  an  urban  county  is  less 
than  $S0.goO,  the  StaU  in  which  such  city  or 
county  la  located  ia  not  reguired  to  comply 
With  paragraph  (IXE)  with  reaped  to  auA 
elly  or  county  for  auA  flaeal  year. 

"(B)  In  any  caae  In  whiA  the  Oovemor  of 
a  State  ia  unable  to  certify  under  paragraph 
(1)(EJ  that  the  amourU  reguired  to  be  ex- 
pended for  a  flaeal  year  under  auA  para- 
graph in  a  metropolitan  city  or  urban 
county  in  the  State  wiU  be  uaed  to  assist  In 
the  carrying  out.  In  such  city  or  county,  of 
an  emergency  project  whiA  compliea  with 
section  1934.  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  ahall 
include  in  the  application  reguired  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  such  /Iscai  yeor  a  certifi- 
cation that  such  amount  wiQ  be  expended  in 
another  area  of  the  State  to  assist  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  an  emergency  project  whiA 
compliea  with  such  aedlon. 

"(c)  The  Aief  executive  officer  of  a  State 
ahaU,  aa  part  of  the  application  required  by 
aulaedion  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  alao  pre- 
pare and  furnish  the  Secretary  rtn  accord- 
ance with  auA  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
provide)  with  a  description  of  the  intended 
uae  of  the  payment*  the  Stale  will  receive 
under  aedion  1933  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  application  ia  aubmitted,  includ- 
ing information  on  the  programa  and  ae- 
tlvitiea to  be  aupported  and  services  to  be 
provided  The  description  shotl  be  made 
public  within  the  State  in  such  manner  aa  to 
facilitate  comment  from  any  person  (includ- 
ing any  Federal  or  other  public  agency) 
during  development  of  the  deacription  and 
after  ita  tranamittaL  The  deacription  ahall 
be  revlaed  (conalatent  with  this  section) 
throughout  the  year  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reflect  substontiat  changes  in  the  programs 
and  activities  assisted  by  the  State  under 
this  part,  and  any  revision  shaU  be  rubfect 
to  the  requirement*  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

"(d)  Except  where  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1914(b).  section  1917(a),  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (S)  of  aeetion  1917(b),  and  aectiona 
1918, 1919,  and  1920  shall  apply  to  payments 
made  to  a  Stale  under  thia  part  In  the  aame 
manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  pay- 
ment* made  to  a  State  under  part  B  of  this 
title. 

"DtmOTJOMS 

"See  1938.  For  purpoaea  of  this  part 

"(1)  The  term  "homOeu  individual'  means 
a  homeleu  individual  ^os  such  term  ia  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  the  Urgent  Rtiieffor  the 
Homeleu  Act)  who  ha*  a  Aronic  mental  iS- 
neaa.  SuA  term  includes  an  individual 
who— 

"(A)  la  receiving  aervicea  under  thia  part; 
and 

"(B)  ia  placed  in  permanent  houaing, 
during  the  period  beginninff  on  the  date  on 
which  such  piooement  ia  made  and  ending  9 
montha  after  auA  date. 

"(2)  The  term  "metropolitan  dty'  haa  the 
aame  meaning  aa  in  section  102  of  th^  Houa- 
ing and  Community  Development  Ad  of 
1974. 

"(3)  The  term  "urban  county'  ha*  the  aame 
meaning  aa  In  aecUon  102  of  the  Houaing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974.". 


PAaTC—ALCoaoLAmt^ajaAMaaKSa.ncaa 
roe  HoaoLMaa  iKDrvwoALt 


nCMS    and 


sec  at  aPEOAL  Aiumuim  mm 
APom  Aim  BdOG  APvn 
ndBOHKLMaomrmoAis. 
Part  B  of  title  XIX  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Ad  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  aubpart 
"Subpart  3— Prevention.  TVeatment  and  Re- 
habilitation Services  for  Homeleu  Indi- 
viduala Who  Are  Alcohollca.  Alcohol  Abua- 
era. or  Drug  Abuaera 

"s^KUL  Auxnaaim 
"Sac  1920F.  (a)  To  carry  out  thla  aeetion. 
there   are  authorieed   to   be   appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  flaeal  pear  1987. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  AaU  dUot  to  each  State 
for  flaeal  year  1987  from  amounta  appropri- 
ated under  subsection  (a)  an  amount  which 
bears  the  aame  ratio  to  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated under  such  subsection  for  such 
flaeal  year  aa  the  allotment  of  the  State 
under  section  1913  for  such  flaeal  year  bear* 
to  the  total  amount  allotted  to  all  Statea 
under  such  aeetion  for  such  fiacal  year. 

"(c)  EaA  State  desiring  to  receive  an  al- 
lotment under  this  aeetion  ahaU  submit  a 
atatement  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  inJOrma- 
Hon  aa  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. SuA  statement  shaU  contain  a  certi- 
fication by  the  Aief  executive  officer  of  the 
Slate  that  the  State  wilt  use  the  amounta  al- 
lotted to  the  State  under  this  section  for  the 
purpoaea  deacribed  in  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  The  amount  allotted  to  a  State  under 
thia  aedlon  for  fiacal  year  1987  ahaU  be  uaed 
by  the  State  to  provide  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  rAabilltatlon  aervicea  for  home- 
leu individuala  who  are  alcohoUea.  alcohol 
abuaera,  or  drug  abusers.  For  purpoaea  of 
this  aedion,  the  term  "homeleu  individuat' 
haa  the  aame  meaning  aa  in  section  3  of  the 
Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeleu  Act 

"(e)(1)  Except  aa  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  provisions  o?  aubpart  1  of  thia  part 
ihaU  apply  to  thia  aeetion  to  the  extent  that 
such  provisions  are  not  inconaiatent  with 
the  proviaioru  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Section  191S(bJ(l)  does  not  apply  to 
services  provided  under  this  section.". 
TITLE  VI—ASSURINO  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  HOMELESS  CHILDREN  AND  PRO- 
VIDINO  LITERACY  AND  BASIC  SKILLS 
REMEDUTION  FOR  ADULT  HOME- 
LESS INDIVIDUALS 

SBC  aai.  STATK  PLAMS  POK  TBB  KOVCATION  OF 
aOMKLKSS  CaiLDKKS. 

Subpart  3  of  part  C  of  the  Oeneral  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  ia  amended  by  inaertlng 
after  aeetion  438  the  following  new  aecUon: 

""STATE  HJUa  rOK  TBK  KDOCAnOM  or  BOMKLKSS 
CmLDBMN  EMQanteD 

""Sec  43tA.  (a)  In  any  fiacal  pear  after 
September  30,  1988.  in  which  a  State  faiU  to 
comply  with  the  provtaiona  of  this  aeetion. 
the  Secretary  ahaU  withhold  from  the  State 
an  amount  etruol  to  State  aet  aside  under 
Aapter  2  of  Ote  education  Cbnsolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  fin  that  year. 

""(b)(1)  EaA  State  educational  agency 
ahaU  aaaurf  that  no  child  of  a  homeleu 
person,  at  defined  in  aedion  3  of  thia  Ad,  la 
denied  fin  (hat  reason  access  to  a  free,  ap- 
propriate public  education  that  would  be 
provided  to  the  children  of  a  resident  of  the 
State. 

"(Z)  EaA  State  Aall  adapt  a  plan,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  eaA  homeleu  child 
within  the  State  which  should  contain  pro- 
visions  designed  to— 

"(A)  authorise  (he  State  edaeatlonal 
agency,  the  local  educational  agency,  the 


parent  or  guardian  of  Ote  homiltn  ekOd,  or 
the  appHeatde  aodal  worker  to  make  ^e  da- 


'(B)  provide  procedarea  far  atitettng  Ote 
appropriate  local  educational  ageaep 
wlOtin  the  State  to  be  responsible  for  the  ex- 
penaea  of  providing  for  Ote  education  of  Ote 
homelets  child. 

""(c)(1)  EaA  plan  adopted  under  (Ms  sec- 
tion shaS  assure;  to  the  extent  ptaetieabte 
under  lequtrements  reUMng  to  education  es- 
tablished by  State  law,  that  local  education- 
al  agencies  withta  the  State  will  oomp^ 
with  the  requirementa  of  paragraphs  IZ) 
through  (6)  of  thia  subsection. 

""(Z)  The  local  eduootfonoZ  agency  of  eaA 
homeleu  child  AaU  either— 

'"(A)  conHnue  the  thOd'a  education  in  Ote 
school  dlstrid  of  origin  for  the  remainder  of 
the  sAoOl  year:  or 

""(B)  enroll  the  child  in  the  aAool  diatriet 
where  the  child  ia  actually  UvinoT 
whichever  lain  the  ehUd'a  beat  interest 

"(3)  The  choice  required  by  paragraph  IZ) 
ahaU  be  available  regardless  of  whether  the 
child  is  living  with  the  homeleu  parents  or 
haa  been  temporarily  placed  elsewhere  by  the 
parents. 

"'(4)  EaA  homeleu  child  ahaU  be  provided 
adeguate  transportation  to  the  school  aeled- 
ed  according  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2). 

'"(S)  The  records  of  each  homeless  child 
shall  be  malTttalnedr— 

""(A)  ao  that  the  records  are  Immediately 
available  when  a  Aild  enter*  a  new  aAoOl 
diatriet  and 

"'(B)  in  a  manner  conalatent  with  aedion 
438ofOiUAct 

"(t)  EaA  local  educational  agency  AaU 
enaure  that  eaA  homeleu  child  may  partici- 
pate In  aU  educational  prxtgrama  and  aerv- 
icea for  which  the  AUd  meeta  Ote  eligibility 
criteria,  ijiduding  apedal  programa  and 
compenaatory  educational  programa  for 
handicapped,  disadvantaged,  and  fin  attt- 
denta  with  limited  EngliA  proficiency;  pro- 
grams in  vocational  education;  programa 
for  the  gifted  and  talented;  and  aAool  meala 
programa. 

"(dJd)  EaA  local  educational  agency  or 
any  State  which  is  aggrieved  by  the  with- 
holding of  State  funda  under  subsection  (a) 
ahaU  be  accorded  the  right  of  due  process  of 
law  and  ahaU  be  entitled  to— 

""(A)  at  leaat  30  days  prior  written  notice 
of  the  Intent  to  withhold  such  funda; 

""(B)  the  opportunity  fin  a  hearing  on  Ote 
record  before  an  adminiatratlve  law  judge 
within  80  days  of  the  actual  wUhhbUing, 
unleu  such  period  ia  extended  by  mutual 
conaent  of  the  Secretary  and  Ote  appropriate 
State  educational  agency:  and 

'"(C)  a  decision  on  the  merlta  by  the  ad- 
ministrative  lawiudge  within  90  days  q^  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing,  unleu  the  admin- 
latnMve  law  iudge  determines  that  auA  a 
hearing  cannot  be  concluded  or  a  dedalon 
on  Ote  metita  cannot  be  mode  withta  such 
period  ta  which  case  Ote  administrative 
law  iudge  may  extend  (he  period /9r  a  period 
not  to  exceed  tO  additional  days. 

"(2)  The  administrative  remedy  prescribed 
by  (his  subsection  shaQ  be  exclusive: 

"le)  The  Secretary  Aatt  prepare  and 
ambmU  to  the  Congreu  a  report  not  later 
than  January  1, 1989.  on  Ote  effeetiveneu  of 
(he  S(ate  plans  rewired  by  (his  section. ". 
sac  aaL  EztmrtAMr  eMAim  Aim  BauHaiAnon 
OF  BiPOkmATioH  Avmnus  Avrmm- 


la)  OBiBtAL  AaraoMirr.—ll)  The  Secretary 
Aall,  from  funda  appropriated  punuont  to 
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fl/ tlte  Aentanr  alkali  is  aeeorrisaoe  wUk 
antMcMoa  W,  eoMiirt  tfliiilmHow  oe- 
««<««  9f  MulPhnr  gfogrwu  deK0iMif  to 
I  flht  vwW  ttmeaUtmal  ueeia  of  home- 
mt  mBomdan  aehool  Mtth 


(bf  ArrucuaM.—The  Seentant  aAAll  mate 
atmmta  to  State  cad  loeol  admeattomal  a«en- 
etai  Mr  Om  yinpoM  riacrtted  in  paro^raDh 
ay  <^ratoae(to»  roJL 

^ei  MuaanJTT  job  OKiiriK— No  unpHcont 
■My  fweetve  mm  txetrnftarw  grmU  under  0H» 
meUom  imlan  flte  mjWm"^  <•  located  in  a 
State  wkkk  haa  autmttttd  a  StaU  pUm  in 
aeemdamee  wttk  lik«  wnvtaUme  of  aection 
4M4  «r  A*  Oeneral  MdmeaUome  Provisione 
Act 
(dl  ilfvuDinDK— Xadk  appUeamt  which 
to  neiim  a  dtatooMtrntion  grant 
•  fMa  McHoM  tkaU  nbmU  an  appUea- 
to  the  Sectatan/  at  neh  time,  in  eueh 
and  containtoQ  or  accompanied  by 
tuA  imfarmatiOH.  at  Aa  Secntam  may  rea- 
aammUt  retuire.  EaAmA  afipUcaUon  ahaU 


11}  a  daacrfpHo*  oTthc  exemplonr  program 
foTWkttth  0tfiffHnpf  ie  eoughti 

(V  aaramea  Omt  the  ofiplteant  wiU 
trmnamit  infonmaUon  w<A  respect  to  the 
eomdmet  of  the  program  for  which  aa*i$tance 
Ueoaght: 

(3}  radk  additiomat  oMvnmoe*  that  the 
T<n  iwtfoj  deitminet  are  neceeeafjf. 

It)  DtttKmaunoii  or  Laomauatoii  Acwn- 
TraM.—The  Seeretarw  dta/l,/romfanda  appro- 
priated panmaat  to  nbeaetion  (J),  oamdmcU 
dliectig  or  indirecOg  bg  wag  cS  groMt,  con- 
(raet  or  othtr  orraMiumtnt,  dtowiriiiaHon 
oettvUtet  da^tmied  to  inform  State  and  local 
educational  ageneim  ofexemptarg  programa 
which  neeeatfiiBg  addreu  the  apecial  needa 
cf  homeleta  atadaata. 

(f)  Arrmoraunoia  AuTuoaoKD.— There  are 
OMthorited  to  be  approprtatod  $2.iO0,OOO  Jor 
the  flaeal  gear  1U7  and  t5.O09.OM  for  the 
flaeal  gear  i$M  to  carrg  out  Ou  proviaiona 
e/ IMa  aecHon. 
tMC  tan  srAnwrnmunaAcruanAJirss. 

la)  Onmu  AvnnaiTr.—Tlte  Seeretarg  of 
Mdneation  thaU  nudte  granta  to  State  educa- 
tional agemeiea  to  enable  eaofc  aueh  ageneg 
to  develop  a  plan  and  implement  a  program 
oj  Hleracy  UaiMtno  and  boete  efctilt  remedi- 
oMoa  tor  adult  IbOMcleM  indioidiialf  totOUn 
Ae  State  wMeft  ahaD— 

(1)  intimde  a  program  oS  ovtreocfc  actXvi- 

iZt  be  ooordinotod  wltft  czittiiiff  reaaarxxa 
ntdi  aa  eommunUg-baaed  organiMatlona, 
VISTA  raeipUnta,  adult  boete  education  pro- 
gram  reeipienta,  and  nonprofit  Uteraeg- 
action  organiaationa. 

Iht  iUvuGiTKM!,— Xadk  Slate  edncational 
ooency  detirinv  to  raoeive  iti  allocation 
wider  IM*  aeeCion  tftoll  enbmit  to  tfte  Secre- 
tary an  application  at  raefc  tia»e,  in  auA 
manner,  and  oontainina  mcb  in/bnnation 
aa  the  Seeretarg  mag  reoaonabiy  Tcgvire. 

fe)  AvraoMOUTtoK  or  ArraormujioHa:  Al- 
tocanoit—ftj  there  are  authoriaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated $10,090,000  far  eoA  of  the /iaeal 
years  /M7  and  lOti.  ^  the  admU  literacy 
and  basic  afciOs  mnediaMon  programa  an- 
thorlaed  by  thU  aecHon. 

(2t  The  Seeretarg  of  Mdneation  ahall  dia- 
tribuUfandatoStateaonOubaaUoftheaa- 
aeaamenta  of  the  homeUaa  population  in  Ote 
States  made  in  tike  cowprrtcnsitie  ptans  aab- 
mitted  to  the  Interageneg  Ckntneil  wider  sec- 
tion 401.  except  thai  no  State  sftoll  receive 
less  Iftan  #75.M«  mder  flUs  aeefion. 


TfrUt  Vtl-^OB  TRAIItlNO  FOR  THS 
BOtfMLMSS  DEMONSTRATION  PROJXCT 

«c  iw.  aumwsnufKNv/aooujriiOTWNiBia 
ftii  OcNBiUL  ilonKNUTT.— Tke  Secretary 
from  fanda  appropriated  purauont  to 
70$.  make  gmnta  for  the  Pederal 
ahmt^  of  fob  training  demonstration  pnieeta 
Jor  temdasa  individiials  in  accordance  with 
the  Provisions  of  this  title. 

M  ConmACT  AvrHOKtTT.—The  Seeretarg  ia 
anflioriaad  to  enter  into  audi  eontracta  with 
State  and  local  public  afliencieib  private  non- 
pro/lt  orvoniaotion^  private  businesses,  and 
other  appropriate  entities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary'to  carry  out  the  proviaiona  of  thia  title: 

«C  rat  STATt  COOaUNAItON  WITH  DKMOHISnA- 
71011  SMAMTEKOnK/tn. 

A  State  ahatt  deaerlbe  in  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  regnired  wider  section  401  of  thia 
Act  mow  the  State  loill  coordinate  proieeta 
conducted  within  a  StaU  under  this  title 
withi  other  aervleea  for  homeleaa  individuala 
aaaidfed  under  thia  Act 
age  ^  AmJCAtrtm. 

Et^  applicant  which  deairea  to  receive  a 
demonstration  grant  under  thia  title  ahaU 
snbmit  an  application  to  the  Steretory  at 
auM  time,  in  auch  manner,  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  tuch  information  a*  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  reguire.  Each 
auehiapplieatlon  ahaU  include— 

(IP  a  deaeription  of  the  actlvitiea  for 
which  aaaiatanee  ia  aought; 

(Zf  plana  for  the  coordination  and  out- 
reach activitiea,  particularig  with  case  man- 
ageta  and  care  providera.  deaigned  to 
achieve  rtferral  of  homeleu  individuala  to 
the  demonatration  proieeta  authoriaed  bg 
thia  title: 

(SAplana  to  offer  in-ahMer  training  activi- 
ties and  aervieea.  and  to  perform  training 
and  activitiea  ao  aa  to  increase  the 
lipation  of  homeleaa  individuala  in  the 
itratUxn  project; 

(4P  a  deaeription  of  the  atandarda  by 
whidh  performance  may  be  meaaured  under 
the  4emonstration  proiect.  together  with  aa- 
that  a  preliminary  evalnation  of 
et  win  be  completed  not  later  than 
I  of  the  fint  year  for  which  aaaiatanee 


\aaaurancea  that  the  recipient  ofdemon- 
granta  under  this  title  will  pay  the 
federal  ahare  of  the  activiliea  for  which 
ince    ia    aought    from    nonrFederal 
sources;  and 

($^  auch  additional  ctaaurancea  aa  the  Sec- 
retatfy  determinea  are  neceaaary  to  inaure 
compliance  with  the  requirementa  of  this 
titles 

sec  tat.  AVTBOKOED  ACimTIES. 

Defnonatration  granta  under  thia  tiUe  may 
Ifor- 
I  basic  sMQs  irutruction; 
remedial  education  activitiea; 
I  baaie  Uteraeg  instruction; 
jiob  search  activities; 
\iob  counaMna 
Job  preparatory  training,   including 
writing  and  interviewing  atiUa;  and 
any  other  aeUvitiea  described  in  sec- 
tioniZM  of  the  Job  IVaining  Partnership  ilct 
whi^h  the  grant  recipient  determinea  wiU 
to  carrying  out  the  otiiecttvea  of 
thial 

for  hpmOeaa  individuals. 

SBC  rat.  PArmVfTS:  federal  SHAME;  UmiTATION. 

(aJl  PAm*irrs.—The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
eochl  applicant  having  an  application  ap- 
pro^ under  section  703  the  federal  shore 
of  tie  coat  of  activities  described  in  the  ap- 
pUetMon. 

(b,  FXDMMAL  SBAitE.—<l)  The  Federal  ahare 
fort  tchfiacal  gear  ahaU  be  SO  percent 
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project 
theflrat 


ahaU 
to  the  Im 
months 


non-Federal  ahare  of  paymenta 

title  may  be  in  cash  or  in  Mnd 

tuated,  induding  plant  eguipment 


noK— The  Secretary  may  not 

in  any  State  in  an  aggregate  in 

percent  of  the  amount  appropri- 

rrg  out  this  title  in  each  Jiaeal 


lATtOH. 

(a)  DutOSSTSATTON  Phojxct  RsaPOHSmiL- 

TTT.—The  Secretary  ahaU  evaluate  each 
tied  under  this  tiOe  at  the  end  of 
year  fi>r  which  funda  are  ap- 
under  thia  title.  The  Secretary 
the  flndinga  of  the  evaluailona 
Council.  Not  later  than  t 
the  termination  date  apeci- 
fied  in  section  709,  the  Secretary  ihall  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  jlnal  report  o^  the  evalua- 
tions remiired  by  this  subsection  to  the 
Preaidentj  to  the  Congreat,  and  to  the  Inter- 
agency CdninctL 

(b)  OoiMnm  or  EvALUATioHS.—Each  eval- 
uation rituired  by  this  section  ahaU  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  [number  of  homeleaa  individuals 
aefved; 

(Z)  the  '  numlter  of  homeleaa  individuala 
placed  in  fobs; 

<3)  the  average  length  of  training  time 
under  the  proiect; 

(4)  the  average  training  cost  under  the 
project;  and 

(5)  the^average  retention  rate  of  place- 
menta  ofhomOeaa  individuals  after  training 
with  ossiotanoe  made  under  this  title. 

(C)  EVAOIATION  BY  IlflEXAQKNCr  CODNCO.— 

(1)  The  Interagency  Council  shall  evaluate 
each  prct^t  receiving  aaaiatanee  under  thia 
title. 

(Z)  The  Interagency  Council  shall  prepare 
and  publish  a  report  of  its  findings  in  the 
annual  rtporf  of  the  Council  The  evalua- 
tion of  the  demonstration  projects  author- 
iaed by  tlUa  title  ahaU  include  a  determina- 
tion of  the  relative  effectiveneu  of  programa 
aaaiated  ufider  thia  title  together  with  recomr 
including  recommendationa  for 
legiaUMoit  to  the  Congreaa  on  job  training 
programs  for  homeleaa  individuals  to  be  ea- 
taMiahed  on  a  national  baais. 
ssc  m.  DapiNmom. 

As  used  in  thia  Utle— 

<1)  the  term  "applicant"  means  public 
agencies,  private  nonprofit  organisation^ 
private  busineasea,  and  other  appropriate 
entitiev 

IZt  the  tfsrm  "Interagency  Council"  means 
the  /ntertnency  Council  on  the  Homeleaa; 

(3)  the  term  "local  public  agency"  mean* 
any  publac  agency  of  a  general  purpose  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  which  lias  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  and  spend  funda,  aa  well 
aa  general  corporate  and  police  powera; 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary oflMor;  and 

<S)  the  ifsrm  "State"  mearu  each  of  the  sev- 
eral State$  and  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia. 

SEC    TSt    ^VTBOMOAnON    OP   APPKOnUATIOSa; 

AVAOABiHTY  OP  rmms. 

(a)  AanoHJZATiOM  or  AmtormiATtoMS.— 
There  art  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  the  flaeal  year  1988  to  carry 
out  the  prbviaions  of  thia  title. 

(b)  AvAi  lAanjTT  or  Faima.— Funda  obligat- 
ed for  an  v  fiacal  year  may  be  expended  by 
each  red.  Hent  during  that  fiacal  gear  and 
the  sucoet  Mng  fiacal  year. 

SEC  no.  n  nuNATimi. 

7%e  pra  visions  of  this  title  ahaU  terminate 
on  OeUtbiT  1,1990. 
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TITLE  VIII— NUTRITION 
Pamt  a— Food  Srutr  Pkooram 
sscnomoLDmarroHOPBOVsuout. 

The  flrat  sentence  of  aection  3(V  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  V.S.C.  20120))  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  atrUeing  out  "or  (2)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(Z)": 

(Z)  by  inaerting  before  the  aemicolon  the 
following:  "or  <3)  a  parent  of  minor  tdiUdren 
and  that  parent's  children  (notwithatanding 
the  preaence  in  the  home  of  any  other  per- 
aona,  including  parenta  and  siblings;  who  do 
not  euatomarlly  punJiaae  food  and  prepare 
meala  for  home  consumption  together  with 
the  parent  and  chUdren)  except  that  Die  cer- 
tification of  a  houaehold  aa  a  separate 
houaeluML  under  this  clause  shaU  be  reexam- 
ined no  less  freQuently  Oian  once  every  8 
montlis";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "(other  than  as  provided 
in  clause  (3»"  after  "except  that" 
SEC  aat  DEPiNinoN  or  homeiess  mDtriDVAL. 

Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  201Z)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  fbOowing  new  aubaection: 

"(a)  'Homeleaa  individual'  means— 

"(1)  an  individual  who  lacka  a  fixed,  regu- 
lar, and  adequate  nighttime  reaidence;  and 

"(Z)  an  individual  who  haa  a  primary 
nU^tUme  reaidence  that  ia— 

"(A)  a  supervised  publicly  or  privateiv  op- 
erated slitter  ^including  a  welfare  hotel  or 
congregate  stutter)  deaigned  to  provide  tem- 
porary living  accommodationa: 

"(B)  an  institution  that  provides  a  tempo- 
rary reaidence  for  individuals  intended  to  be 
institutionalised; 

"(C)  a  temporary  accommodation  in  the 
reaidence  of  another  individual;  or 

"(D)  a  public  or  private  place  not  deaigned 
for,  or  ordinarily  used,  aa  a  regular  sleeping 
accommodation  for  human  beings. ". 

SEC    sat    FOOD   STAMP  BtPOKMATlON  POK    THE 
BOmElKSS. 

(a)  AmmiuTr  To  Pkovjdk  IsroRMAnoN.— 
Section  11(e)(1)(A)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  VJLC  2020(e)(1)(A))  U  amended  by 
inaerting  "exeept  at  the  option  of  Ou  State 
agency,  food  stamp  informational  activitiea 
directed  at  homeleM  individuals"  after 
"Act". 

(b)  ADMttasnuTm  ExPEnaxs.—The  firat 
aentence  of  section  16(a)  of  such  ilct  (7 
U.S.C.  2025(a))  ia  amended  by  striking  out  ". 
and  (4)"  arvd  inaeriXng  in  lieu  thereof  "(4) 
food  stamp  informatianal  activities  permit- 
ted under  aection  11(e)(1)(A),  and  (S)". 

SEC  aai  EXPEDITED  POOD  STAMP  SEMVKE. 

Section  11(e)(9)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  V.&C  2020(e)(9))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  aa 
subparagraph  (D); 

(2)  by  inaerting  after  aubparagraph  (A)  the 
following  new  autfparagrapha: 

"(B)  provide  coupona  no  later  than  five 
days  after  the  date  of  application  to  a 
household  in  which  all  members  are  home- 
leu individuala  and  which  meets  Ou  income 
and  resource  criteria  for  coupons  under  Oiis 
Act 

"(C)  provide  coupona  no  later  than  five 
days  after  the  date  of  application  to  any 
household  that  haa  a  comlHned  gross  income 
and  liquid  reaourcea  that  ia  leu  than  the 
monthly  rent  and  utilities  of  the  houaehold; 
and":  and 

(3)  in  aubparagraph  (D)  (aa  redeaignated). 
by  atrUeing  out  "Ou  houaehold"  and  inaert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "a  houaduM  referred  to 
in  aubparagraph  (A).  (B).  or  (C)". 


SEC  aaa.  implementatioiii  op  exotihg  yendoe 

PA  TMENT  EXCLOSHtN. 

Not  later  than  30  days  oAer  Ou  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  Seeretarg  of  Agricul- 
ture ahaU  preacribe  regulations  to  carry  out 
section  S(k)(2)(E)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  UJS.C  2014nO(2)(E)L 

PaKT  B—TEMPOMAKT  EMMMOEMCr  FOOD 

AaaoTAMCE  PnoaoAM  (TEFAP) 

SEC  III.  VAKIETT  OP  COMM(M>mE8  UMDEE  TEPAP. 

Section  202(d)  of  Ou  Temporary  Emergen- 
cy Food  Aaaiatanee  Act  of  1983  (7  VS.C.  612c 
note)  ia  amended  by  inaerting  after  "ahaU 
include"  the  A>llowing;  "a  variety  of  com- 
modities and  products  thereof  that  are  most 
uaeful  to  eligible  recipient  agencies,  includ- 
ing". 

SEC  SII.  AOTaOMOATWH  OP  APPHOPKIATIONS  POM 
POOD  SrOdAGE  AMD  DISTMBVTimi 
COSTS  UNDEM  TEPAP. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  204(e)(1)  of 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
ilct  of  1983  (7  U.S.C.  612c  note)  U  amended 
by  atriking  out  "$50,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiacal  years  ending  September  30.  1986,  and 
September  30,  1987"  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$50,000,000  for  the  fiacal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.  $80,000,000  for 
the  fiacal  year  ending  September  30.  1987, 
and  $70,000,000  for  the  ftacal  year  ending 
September  30, 1988". 
SEC  Bit  comvnjATmN  op  tepap. 

(a)  IM  Qemkbal.— Section  212  of  the  Tempo- 
rary Emergency  Food  Aaaiatanee  Act  of  1983 
(7  (7.S.C.  612c  note)  U  amended  by  strUcing 
out  "1987"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1988". 

(b)  CoMroRMma  Amemuont.— Section 
210(c)  of  such  ilct  is  amemded  by  striking 
out  "beginning  October  1,  1983,  and  ending 
September  30,  1987"  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ending  on  the  date  specified  in  sec- 
tion 212". 

Pakt  C—BrrwcTtvK  Date 


SEC  ail.  EFPECnVE  DATE. 

Except  aa  provided  in  aection  805,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  ahaU  become 
effective  and  be  implemented  aa  aoon  aa  the 
Secretary  determinea  ia  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thia  Act  but  not  later 
than  160  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
OiisAct 

TITLE  IX— HOMELESS  VETERANS 

SEcmmaai.  sbokttitle. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "HomOeu 
Veterans'  Aaaiatanee  Act  of  1987". 
SEC  aat.  AVTBOMirr  to  make  cemtain  propek- 

TIES  AVAIUmEPOR  smelters. 

(a)  In  QEMERAL.—The  Adminiatrator, 
within  the  limits  of  available  appropria- 
tions is  authorised  under  this  section  to 
carry  out  during /fsoal  years  1987, 1988,  and 
1989  a  program  to  aaaiat  hamtieaa  veterana 
and  their  familiea  to  aeguire  ahtUer  by  en- 
tering into  agreementa,  deacribed  in  aut>aec- 
tion  (b)  with  any  organisation  named  in,  or 
approved  by  the  Adminiatrator  under,  sec- 
tion 3402  of  title  38,  United  Statea  Code,  or 
any  other  governmental,  public;  or  nonprof- 
it private  inatituHon,  organisation,  corpo- 
ration, or  other  entity,  especially  any  such 
entity  working  on  belialf  of  homeleu  indi- 
viduals, for  the  purpose  of  such  entity  pro- 
viding ahelter  primarily  for  homtleu  veter- 
ana and  their  families. 

(b)  AOREWMKim    To    SXU.    OR    LtASE.—(l) 

Agreementa  authoriaed  by  subsection  (a)  are 
agreementa  pursuant  to  which  the  ildminis- 
trator  would,  sultfect  to  paragraphs  (Z)  and 
(3)  of  thia  aubaection  and  to  aubaection  (d)— 
(A)  aett  to  an  entity  deacribed  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  for  such  consideration  aa  the  Ad- 


miniatnUor  determinea  is  in  the  best  inter- 
esU  of  the  United  Statea  Oovemment  the 
Veterana'  ildminiatration  loon  gnamity 
program,  and  the  ahort-  and  long-term  aol- 
vency  of  Ou  Loan  Ouaranty  Jtevoteing 
Fund,  real  property  aeguired  by  the  Adrntn- 
iatrutor  aa  the  reauU  of  a  ddfOnlt  on  a  loan 
made  or  guaranteed  under  diopter  37  of  tHU 
38.  United  Statea  Code;  or 

(B)  leaae,  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  or  oth- 
erwise temporarily  make  available  to  aueh 
an  entity  underutataedfdcOitlea  (other  than 
propertiea  ao  aeguired  aa  the  result  of  aueh  a 
defauW  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admin- 
istrator that  would  be  suitable  /br  providing 
emergency  ahdter. 

(2)  The  Adminiatrator  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  paragraph  (1)  only  if  Ou 
Adminiatrator  determinea  that  such  an 
action  will  not  adversely  affect  the  Veterana' 
Adminiatration's  abOltg  tofulflU  ita  statuto- 
ry miasions  or  to  carry  out  other  Anetions 
and  adminiater  other  programa  authorised 
bylaw. 

(3)  The  Adminiatrator  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  only  if— 

(A)  the  entity  to  which  Ou  property  is  to 
be  sold  demonatrates,  to  Ou  aaHafacUon  of 
the  Adminiatrator.  an  intentton  to  (i)  utilise 
the  property  aolely  aa  a  aheiter  primarily  for 
homeleu  veterana  and  their  familiea.  (O)  to 
comply  with  aU  zoning  taws  relating  to  the 
property,  and  (iiV  to  make  no  use  of  the 
propeity  that  is  not  compatible  with  the 
area  where  Ou  property  is  located; 

(B)  the  Adminiatrator  determinea  that 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  Ou  property  being 
sold  for  a  price  sufficient  to  reduce  the  li- 
ability to  the  Veterana'  Adminiatration  of 
Ou  veteran  who  had  defaulted  on  Ou  loan 
guaranteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  Statea  Code:  and 

(C)  Ou  buyer  aatiaflea  other  terma  and 
conditions  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion rdA 

(4)  The  Administrator,  through  means  se- 
lected by  Ou  Administrator,  shaU  provide 
appropriate  entities  described  in  subsection 
(a)  which  are  involved  in  working  on  Ou 
problems  of  homeleaaneu  and  homeless  vet- 
erana with  notice  of  the  potential  availabil- 
ity for  sale  or  lease  to  such  entities  q^  appro- 
priate properties  under  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Prkfkrmmce  km  Certuk  EMTTTas.—In 
selecting  entities  with  which  to  enter  into 
agreementa  under  subsection  (a),  Ou  Admin- 
iatrator ahaU  accord  preference  to  entities 
which— 

(1)  have  a  demonatrated  commitment  to 
working  with  and  on  behalf  of  homeleu  in- 
dividuals; 

(2)(A)  have  a  demonatrated  ability  to  ea- 
tablish,  operate,  and  maintain  sheltera  for 
homeleu  individuala.  or  (B)  are  named  in, 
or  approved  by  the  Adminiatrator  under, 
aection  3402  of  title  38,  United  Statea  Code; 

(3)  have  a  plan  for  utilising  the  voluntary 
services  of  homtieu  individuals;  or  othera, 
to  rehabilitate  and  repair  aueh  pioperty  aa 
neceaaary  in  order  to  improve  ita  habitabU- 
ity:and 

(4)  have  a  plan  for  utilising  the  volunteer 
aaaiatanee  of  Veterana'  Adminiatration  em- 
ployees; membera  of  veterana' aervice  organi- 
sations; homeless  individually  or  others  in 
the  establishment  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  aheiter  established  pursuant  to 
such  an  agreement. 

(d)  Terms  and  CoimiTKua  or  Imktrxj- 
MEina.—Any  agreement  deed,  or  other  in- 
atrument  executed  by  Ou  Adminiatrator 
under  subsection  (a)  ahaU  be  on  auch  terma 
and  eonditiona  aa  Ou  Adminiatratcn  deter- 
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Id  to  MHoHal^  mmd  mwmtam  to 
mnwomtOtapmramttfamchmgntmemL 

M  tewunuBT  or  ViutuunajMMD  Waou- 
imt-tlHAJ  Hot  liter  Mm  MHy  Aw>  «/ler 
( c^flto  we^wmf  afOtUAet  tnd  y- 
OiiwJTir.  ito  Atmkitiatrutor ahaU 
UrmlproportlmitaeHbedimnlh 
(B)  in  oi4tr  to  (kCemtae  wkttH 
pnptrtta  on  ojyro^rtate  to  offer  for 
itaMMon  (bMVtAJ. 

(at  JiupwIlM  ntfkmd  to  in  raftparvrapfc 
6I>  «f«  OoM  «Mc*  fi>  OTB  loeatstf  in  geo- 
gimgkte  mnoM  is  loMeft  Store  ore  tUmifloont 
mmmbert  q^  homtieu  vtterona,  omd  (W  are 
bebiglulittateAdiiiiwUtrotor  after  Havtno 
torn  oeguttmi  tw  Me  Admtniairotor  ot  leoat 
twelve  mooeu  pTOoUmd)/ ae  tho  reeoU  of  de- 
flutta  osJooM  mode  or  guaroMteed  under 
dtmpter  97  <^nae3t.  OmUed  Stotea  Code. 

tV  MM  tmter  M«»  one  hundred  and  eioMy 
dam  9fler  ito  date  o^  Me  enaetmeni  of  thie 
Act  and  pertodieaOg  thereafter,  the  Adminie- 
(TBtor  ahaS  oonptete  an  inoentont  ofaB  wi- 
dermtOiaed  faeOtUee  wMOi  are  under  the  ith 
rIaUetfon  of  the  JUtattnietrutor  and  vlHOi 
are  located  in  googrofltie  areaa  in  w/iicA 
iker*  on  etgutfUmnt  numben  of  hometeu 
veterama  in  order  to  determine  wMcA  nicft 
JaeOmea  conU  to  ntitaMe  to  offer  for  leaae 
under  aubeeetton  (bHlKBt. 

(ft  RMPOKn.—(iJ  Not  later  than  FOtruarn 
U  1$$*.  Me  AdmiMialmtor  thaU  tubmU  to 
Me  OommUteei  a  rgport— 

(A)  on  Ote  reauUa  of  the  evaluationa  and 
inventory  conducted  under  nitoeeiion  (eJ; 

(Bi  on  the  aeUvmea  carried  outtwfheAd- 
miniatrator  under  aubeeetian  (b)(4J; 

(Ci  on  real  property  aold  under  aubaection 
(b)(l)IA),  intiuUme  for  each  aueh  property 
infitrmation  aa  to  the  price  for  toMcsfe  Me 
Veterana' Admimiatration  acgvired  Me  prop- 
ertit.  Me  cottt  incitfTMt  bt  the  Veterana'  Ad- 
miniatraUon  in  maintaiHing  the  property 
thereafter.  Me  name  of  the  tmper,  and  the 
price  paid  by  the  buyer!  and 

(D)  on  the  leaatno  of  Abilities  under  aub- 
aection (bt(VIB). 

tV  Not  later  Man  FOnuary  1. 19i9,  the  Ad- 
minictrotor  MaB  anbnM  to  the  CommiUeea 
a  report  on  Me  experienoe  under  Mij  aection 
and  Moo  include  in  the  report  (A)  in/brma- 
tlon  KpdaMnff  Me  inA>nnation  regvired  to 
be  provided  in  the  report  under  paraaraph 
(It,  and  (Bf  aueh  reeommendationa  (and  the 
reaaona  therefor)  aa  the  ildminieimtor  con- 
aidera  appropriate  aa  to  toheMer  Me  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  thia  aection  thould 
be  extended  and  any  recommendation  for 
legtalaHon  that  the  Adminiatrator  conaidera 
appropriate  to  indude  in  Me  report 
SIC  $eii  HLorrmoGKAM  or  ACTtmus  TO  ASSIST 

mMOlMaS  rtTEKAMK 

In  order  to  enhance  the  Veterana'  ildmin- 
ijtrolion^  aMKiy  to  aetiei  AomeieM  veter- 
ana and  their  famUiea  and  to  evaluate  the 
effectlveneu  of  vdriama  octioitie*  in  that 
regard,  the  itdminieirotor  MoO;  wIMin  Me 
limii*  of  avaiteJble  appropriation*  and  aa 
provided  for  in  Mi*  aection,  conduct  a  pitot 
piogtom  and  <tiidy  fijr  a  period  of  not  teaa 
than  twenty-fimr  montha  in  not  leaa  than 
ten  geographic  areaa  in  which  there  are  aig- 
nifieant  numbera  of  homeleaa  veterana.  In 
the  oonne  cf  auA  pitot  pnwram  and  <tiidy, 
the  Adminiatrator  ahaU  undertake  and 
evalnate  varioua  actieitie*  otfcerwiae  a«- 
thorieed  by  taw  aa  weO  a«  activitiet— 

(I)  to  deaignate  individnala  at  Veterans' 
Adminiatrutlon  fheUitiea  to  coordinaU  ojfl- 
dot  and  ootonteer  effbrta  designed  to  aaaiat 
homiHeaa  veterana  and  their  famiUea: 


(2/  to  authoriMe  Veterana'  Adminiatraiion 
emplomea  to  aeek  ont  and  cooperate  wiM 
other  entlHea  providing  cowuelinA  Job 
trainiiift  retaMNtation.  and  astiatance  in 
Aelter  to  hometeaa  individuala; 
and 

(3HAk  to  faeiUtaU  (by  adiuating.  conaiat- 
ent  wifk  anperviaors'  determinotiona  revard- 
in0  etipic«>ee*'  aaaiffned  reaponaiMtitiei; 
dnty  hbura  and  meal  breaka)  the  ejforta  of 
Veterana'  AdminiatratUm  employeea  who 
wiah  ia  aaaiat,  on  a  volunteer  baaia,  <i) 
homde^  veterana  and  their  familiea  in  ac- 
Vtririni  neoesaitie^  auA  aa  OiOter,  food, 
and  AeiUM  care;  and  r^uMlitation  aervicea, 
trainiifft  a$td  employment,  or  (ii)  in  any 
other  ^AaritaMe  activity  approved  by  the 
Office  fof  Peraonnei  Management  pumiant 
to  aeclton  2  of  SxeeiMve  Order  12353  of 
March  123,  1$82  (and  the  impfementingr  regu- 
in  5  CFR  Part  950).  or  by  the  Admin- 
iatrato^  for  the  purpoaea  of  thia  dauae,  and 
(B)  to  uae,  for  the  purpoae  of  aaaiating  fMnte- 
leaa  twlerona  and  their  familiea  in  acquiring 
anOi  neenaitiei;  reftoMHtotion  aervicea, 
troiniiw,  and  employment,  Veterana'  Ad- 
miniamtion  reaourcea  and  faciUtiea,  not 
otAenfllae  employed,  where  the  coat  to  the 
Feden4  Oovemment  toontd  be  nominal 
SKCiatiovnuAcasatrKEsntoGKAM. 

Not  later  than  ninety  daya  after  the  date 
of  the  inactment  of  thia  Act,  the  Adminiatra- 
tor, w^in  the  Itmita  of  available  appro- 
priatiaita.  thaU  aubmit  to  Me  Committeea  a 
report  fetting  forth— 

(1)  4deacription  of  all  ejforta  undertaken 
in  flacal  year  1987  under  aubchapter  IV  of 
chapter  3  of  Htle  38,  United  Statea  Code,  to 
provide  outreach  aervicea  to  homeleaa  veter- 
ana to  aaaiat  them  in  applying  for  and  od- 
tainina  benefita  and  aervicea  for  which  they 
are  et^ible  under  lawa  adminiatered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  under  other 
laws  by  virtue  of  their  veteran  status; 

(2)  (my  information  avaiioMe  on  the  in- 
crease! '.  utilization  of  such  benefits  and  serv- 
ices b]  such  veterans  aa  a  reault  of  the  ef- 
forts d  tacribed  in  ctouae  (1)  to  assist  them  in 
aecuri^ff  necessities,  such  as  shelter,  food, 
and  tiealth  care,  rehabilitation  services. 
trainiito,  and  employment,  together  toiM  a 
deacription  q/  aU  foUow-through  activities 
related  to  such  outreach  services;  and 

(3)  a  description  of,  and  a  timetable  for, 
any  plana  to  expand  such  outreach  efforts 

neoeaaary  training  of  outreach 
and  foUow-through  activities,  to- 
gether jviM  an  estimate  of  the  additional  re- 
needed  for  aut^  expanded  efforts. 
SEC  aM(  simnr  ofbomeless  vstehass. 

(a)  i!oiiDVCT  or  Stmvrr.—Not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eiyhty  daya  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act,  the  Adminiatra- 
tor. in  coordination  wiM  any  Federoi  entity 
eatoblMed  to  coordinate  programa  to  aaaiat 
tarnielna  individuala,  and,  aa  appropriate, 
in  cokhtnction  with  efforts  carried  out 
under  aectiona  902,  903,  904.  and  906  and 
wiMin  the  limita  of  available  appropria- 
tions, shall  (1)  conduct  a  survey  (through 
representative  samplings  in  appropriate  ge- 
ographic areas)  to  determine  (A)  the  extent 
to  which  veterans  are  represented  in  the 
poputdtion  of  homeless  individuala,  and  (B) 
the  itaormation  described  in  aubaection  (b), 
and  (^)  submit  to  the  Committees  a  report 
on  theireauite  of  such  survey- 

(b)  IlKPOMT.—The  report  required  by  sub- 
section, (a)  ahaU  include;  to  the  maximum 
extent^eaaible,  eatimatea  of— 
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(1)  the  nui  liber  of  veterana,  both  aa  anab- 
aolute  numl  er  and  oa  a  percentage,  in  the 
population  ( if  hometeaa  individuala  and  the 
numbers  of^fiimOy  members  accompanying 
auA  veterana; 

(2)  a  brettlcdoum  ahowing  the  perioda  of 
aervice  o/aufch  veterana  and  auboroupinflt  of 
aueh  vetera^i;  including  thoas  wiM/tomiliei; 
thoae  WiM  chronic  mental  iOneaa  diaabi^ 
itie«  and  thoae  with  aubatonoe  abuae  dia- 
abUitiea; 

(3)  the  nkmbera  of  aueh  veterana  wh4 
durini;  fiacu  yeara  1987  and  1988.  received 
or  wiiZ  recMve  ItenefUa  and  aervicea  under 
lawa  adminiatered  by  the  Veterana' ^dminia- 

£>eparfment  of  Labor,  with 
ahowing  the  numbera 
or  will  receive  (A)  healOi-eare 
chapter  17  of  title  38,  United 
(B)  compenaation  under  chap- 
title,  (C)  pension  under  chap- 
titie,  (D)  vocational,  educa- 
tional, and  training  aaaiatance  under  aueh 
HtU  or  the  [Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  721  lioteA  or  (E)  job  training,  coun- 
seling, refeml,  or  other  vocational  assist- 
ance under  programs  carried  out  or  support- 
urtment  of  Labor;  and 
umbers  of  such  veterans  who.  if 
apply,  would  likely  be  Aigible 
for  benefits  bnd  services  under  laws  admin- 
iatered by  the  Veterana'  ^dminiatrotion  or 
(by  virtue  of  their  veteran  status)  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  but  who  are  not  receiving 
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and  services,  toiM  a  Itreak- 
ing  the  numbers  who  would 
for  each  of  the  benefits  and 
in  subclauses  (A).  (B).  (C), 
clause  (3),  and  (B)  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  reasons  why  such  veterans  are 
not  receiving  such  benefit*  and  services. 

(c)  Not  liter  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  Enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  an  implementation  plan 
and  timetable  for  collecting  the  information 
needed  for  the  report  renuired  by  aubaection 
(a). 

SKC  taa.  CB/UMCAUr  MENTALLY  III,  VErtMAtlS. 

(a)  REPOMT  oh  iNSTtTVTIONAL  CaEE  FUR- 
NISHED Mentally  III  VmitANS.— Section  235 
of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement  and 
Health-Cart  AuthorizcMon  Act  of  1986, 
Public  Law  99-576,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redeaifirnatintf  subaectiona  (b)  and 
(c)  as  s^tiuections  (c)  and  (d>,  respectively; 
and  I 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion fb): 

irt  required  under  subsection 
include  information  on  the 
tterans  being  treated  tty  ttte  Vet- 
tiatration  for  mental  illneaa  dia- 
were  furnished  hospital,  domi- 
ciliary, or  nursing  home  care  by  the  itdmin- 
iatrotor  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1984,  1985, 
and  1986,  broken  down  by  the  type  of  care 
/umiahed,  «  weQ  aa  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  such  veterans  being  furnished 
such  care  in  fiscal  year  1987,  together  with 
the  Adminiatrator'a  analyaia  of  the  basis  for 
any  chanffejin  the  numl>ers  of  such  veterans 
being  furnished  any  type  of  such  care  during 
the  period  begrinninff  wiM  fiscal  year  1984 
and  endiniRwiM  fiacal  year  1987,  with  par- 
ticular empnaaia  on  the  impact  of  the  imple- 
mentation by  the  Veterana'  ildminiatration 
of  a  reaourie  allocation  methodototiry  on  the 
numbera  of  such  veterana  being  fumiShed 
any  type  of  such  care  and  the  duration  of 
the  care  furnished". 
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(b)  Pilot  PmoamAM  or  ComuAcr  Coianmi- 
tt-Baeed  BMEOEtnuL  Came.—(1)  During  the 
period  bepinninff  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  tMa  Act  and  ending  on  September  30. 
1989.  Me  ^dmintefrator  ahoB  conduct  a  pUot 
pivgrasH,  uttUEtng  the  authority  in  aection 
82gCoftiae  88.  Vmted Statea  Code  (aa  added 
by  aaetton  2^0^  oSPuUOe  Imo  100-4).  to  pro- 
vide care  and  treatment  and  rOMtHlitative 
aerrteaa  in  halfway  houaea,  Oierapeutlc  com- 
munitiea;  payeMotrto  reaidential  treotment 
centers;  aatd  other  community-baaed  trea^ 
ment/ieilittes  to  hometeaa  veterana  teOering 
from  chronic  mental  iOneaa  diaablHtiea. 

(2)  Not  later  than  FOnuary  1.  1980,  the 
Adminiatrator  ahaU  aubmit  to  the  Oommit- 
taea  a  ngvort  on  the  enwrienoe  under  the  pitot 
proflmun  prior  to  O^ober  1,  1988.  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Adminiatrator  (and 
reaaona  therefor)  aa  to  whether  the  pilot  pro- 
gram should  be  oontinuad. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  the  pilot  program  pro- 
vided for  in  Mte  anbaaetlon,  the  Adminiatra- 
tor may  not  expend  more  than  $5,000,000  in 
ftaeal  year  1087.  nor  more  than  $10,000,000  in 
each  of  ftaeal  yeara  1988  astd  1989. 

(c)  CoKitmuami  or  Ctownucr  CbionmnT- 
Baeed  Petcbuiuk  RnmnauL  CaeeAuihoe- 
iTY.-Sectlon  2(e)  of  PuUie  Law  100-9  to 
amended  by  inaer«n«  "in  flacal  year  1987" 
after  'limited". 

(d)  Eetameiom  or  ComuAcr  CouMwurt- 
Baeed  PEtcaunuc  REEiDEiauL  Caem  Euanai^ 
m.-Seetion  002C  of  titU  38,  United  Statea 
Code,  to  amended— 

(1)  in  aubaection  (a)(3)— 

(A)  by  redeaignatlng  clauses  (A),  (B),  and 
(C)  aa  ctauses  (B).  (C).  and  (D),  reapeetivOy; 
and 

(B)  fry  inaertlng  a  new  clause  (A)aa  foUowa: 
"(A)  haa  a  chronte  mental  iOneaa  diaaJbUity 

rated  aa  aerviee-eonnected:": 

(C)  amending  ciauae  (C)  (aa  redeaignated 
by  clause  (V(AJ  of  thia  aubaection)  by  atrik- 
ing  out  '%amaeu"  and  inaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  hometeaa  individual'^  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  aubaection  (a) 
thefbBowtng  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  term  %ometeaa  individual'  meana 
an  individual  who  laOca  a  fixed  and  ade- 
quate nighttime  residence  and  includes  an 
individual  whose  primary  residence  to  in  a 
publicly-  or  privately-operated  ahelter  which 
provides  temporary  aheiter. ". 

SEC  aar.  vetkmans-  job  training  act  amend- 
ments 

(a)  DtrnanoNS.— Section  3  of  the  Veterana' 
Job  Training  Act,  Public  Law  98-77  (29 
U.S.C.  1721  note)  ia  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph- 

"(4)  The  term  "homeless  individual'  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
620aa)(4)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.". 

(b)  Expansion  or  Eixubiuty.— Section 
5(a)(1)  ofsuAAct  to  amended— 

(1)  by  insertirtg  "(i)"  after  "IB)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  Oie  period  at  tlte  end  of 
aubdauae  (i),  aa  redesignated  by  clause  (1) 
of  this  sul>sectton,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "or";  and 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the /allowing  new 
aubclauae; 

'Yii^  to  (I)  a  veteran  with  a  aervice-con- 
nected  disability  rated  at  30  per  centum  or 
more,  or  (II)  a  homeless  individual. ". 

(c)  AajHOEOAJJON  or  ArruonuTJOHM.- 
Section  16  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$65,000,000  for  flacal 
year  1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
total  of  t6S,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1986. 
1987,  and  1988":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1988" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1989". 

(d)  ExTENsimf  or  TEasinunoN  Dates.— Sec- 
tion 1 7<a>  c^such  Act  ia  amended— 

(1)  in  clauae  (1),  by  atriking  out  "January 
31,  1987"  and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31, 1987";  and 

(2)  in  clauae  (2),  by  striking  out  "July  31, 
1987"  and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1988". 

SEC  ass  CONYEESION  Or  VNDEEVTOJXED  STAtX  TO 
DOMKIUARY-CAEE  BEDS. 

(a)  In  OENEKAi^—d)  Subiect  to  subsection 
(b)  and  within  the  limits  of  available  appro- 
priationa,  not  later  than  January  1,  1988, 
the  ildmintotrator  shall,  in  urban  areas  in 
wfcieh  there  are  significant  numbers  of 
homeleu  veterana,  convert  underutilieed 
apace  located  in  facilities  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Administrator  to  flve  hundred 
domiciUary-care  beds  to  be  used  for  the  care 
of  veterana  in  need  of  domiciliary  care;  pri- 
marily homeleaa  veterans. 

(2)  If  the  Adminiatrator  determines  that  it 
to  impractical  to  undertalce  the  conversiona 
required  in  paragraph  (1)  to  Vie  extent 
therein  required — 

(A)  becauae  appropriate  apace  for  Oie  con- 
veraiona  ia  not  availabte  in  au0fcient  guan- 
tity,or 

(B)  becauae  in  areaa  in  which  there  ia  suf- 
ficient space  the  numbers  of  homeless  veter- 
ans in  need  of  domiciliary  care  who  would 
lihely  utOiae  the  beds  are  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  conversiona, 

the  Administrator  shaU  carry  out  paragraph 
(1)  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Administrator 
tuu  not  determined  that  it  is  impractical  to 
doso. 

(b)  PRomamoN  Aoainst  Doonvtion  or 
Certain  Other  CoNVERaioNE—Nothing  in 
this  section  shaU  result  in  the  diminution  of 
the  conversion  of  hospital-care  beds  to  nurs- 
ing-home-care beda  by  Oie  Veterans'  ildmin- 
totration. 

SKC  tei.  DEFlNrTIONS. 
As  used  in  Mto  titte: 

(1)  The  term  'Administrator"  means  the 
ildmintotrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

(2)  The  term  "Committees"  means  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representativea. 

13)  The  term  "homeless  individual"  has 
the  Tneaning  given  that  term  in  section 
620C(a)(4)  of  uae  38.  United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  term  "veteran"  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  in  section  101(2)  of  HOe  38, 
United  States  Code. 


(5)  The  term  "homHess  veteran"  means  a 
veteran  who  to  a  homeless  individual. 


SASSER  AMENDMENT  NO.  132 
(Ordered  to  Me  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SASSER  sulxnltted  ma  mmend- 
ment  intended  to  be  pn^osed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  90  (in  tbe  nature  of 
a  substitute)  proposed  by  Mr.  Bm 
(and  Mr.  Dolx)  to  the  bOl  (HJL  568). 
supra  as  follows: 
On  page  13  strike  aecUcm  305. 


SASSER  (AND  QLENN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  133 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OLmH)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
amendment  No.  90  (In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute)  proposed  by  Mr.  Byxs  (and 
Mr.  Dole)  to  the  bill  (HJl.  658).  supra 
as  follows: 

strike  sections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  aection 
304  which  appears  beglmilng  on  page  11  of 
amendment  and  insert  the  followlnc  in  lieu 
thereof: 

(a)  ELXoniLiTT.— Sectton  303  (JX3XB>  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  V&C.  484(JX3XB)) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "providers  of  assist- 
ance to  homeless  individuals"  after  "health 
centers.". 

(b)  RBQunuaiKHT  fob  Notipicaxioh.— 
Within  90  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
act,  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  ServioeB 
shall  require  each  state  agency  administer- 
ing a  state  plan  under  section  303  (J)  of  tbe 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Beay- 
Ices  Act  of  1949  to  make  general,  infonna- 
tlon  about  available  surplus  personal  prop- 
erty which  may  be  used  In  the  provlsian  of 
food,  shelter,  or  other  sei  vices  to  homeleos 
individuals  and  families. 

(c)  Costs Surplus    penonal    property 

identified  pursuant  to  tliis  section  aball  be 
made  available  to  nonprofit  onanlMMmw 
by  a  state  agency  dlstributins  such  property 
at  (1)  A  nominal  cost  to  such  organisation  or 
(11)  At  no  cost  when  the  Administrator 
agrees  to  reimburse  the  state  agency  for  the 
costs  of  care  and  handling  of  such  property. 


DASCHLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  134 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DASCHLE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  90  (in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute)  proposed  by  Mr.  Btbd 
(and  Mr.  Dou)  to  the  bill  (HJl.  668). 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  3  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted,  add  the  following: 

(c)  The  determination  of  whether  an  indi- 
vidual is  a  homeleas  individual  sluOl   be 
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(1)  to  an  Indian,  or 

(1)  ii  located  on  an  Indian  maerrattop. 


BAITICLD  AMENDBOOrr  NO.  135 

(Ordered  toUeon  the  table.) 
Mr.  HATFIEU)  submitted  an 
•mendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  hlm  to  amendment  No.  90  (in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute)  pitvMsed  by 
Mr.  Btbb  (and  Mr.  Dou)  to  the  bUl 
HJL  568.  supra,  as  follows: 

Section  sai.  m,  and  323  of  part  C.  UUe  3 
enUtted  "Caae  Manasement"  li  deleted. 


vtOiaat  retard  to  vhetber  ■och  indi-       HAttKIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  137 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HARKIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amiendment  No.  90  (in  the  native  of 
a  substitute)  proposed  by  Mr.  Btbd 
(and  Mr.  Dou)  to  the  bill  HJl.  558, 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  inaert  the  fol- 
lowinff  new  section: 

SEC  ^  AnnnmiNT  or  food  stamp  deduc- 
tions. 

(a)  ^TAiniAKo  DBtucnoH.— Effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987,  the  second  sentence  of  section 
5<e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2014<ep  is  amended— 

(1)  t*  striUns  out  "and  (3)"  and  insertins 
in  Ueuithereof  "(3)": 

(2)  bS'  striking  out  "each  October  1  there- 
after" in  clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
theredr  "October  1, 1986":  and 

(3)  l|y  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  tb^reof  the  following:  "and  (4)  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  [1987,  and  each  October  1  thereafter, 
to  the  I  nearest  lower  dollar  increment  to  re- 
flect (flanges  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  all  urban  consumers  published  by  the 

of  Labor  Statistics,  for  items  other 
than  lood,  for  the  12  months  ending  the 
precedng  June  30." 

(b)  ^CBSs  Shkltkb  Ebcrarat  Deddctiom.— 

(1)  Or  GEHERAL.— Effective  October  1,  1987, 
the  proviso  of  clause  (2)  of  the  fourth  sen- 
tence of  section  5(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  stilcing  out  "on  October  1,  1988"  and  all 
that  9II0WB  through  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "(A)  on  O^ber  1,  1987,  to  the  near- 
est lower  dollar  Increment  to  reflect 
changes  In  the  shelter,  fuel,  and  utiUties 
cmnpccents  of  housing  costs  In  the  Con- 
stmier  Price  Index  for  all  urban  consumers 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
as  api  ropriately  adjusted  by  the  Bureau  of 
lAbor  Statistics  after  consultation  with  the 
Secret  U7,  for  the  24  months  ending  the 
prece<!  Ing  June  30,  and  (C)  on  Octobr  1, 
1988,  I  nd  each  October  1  thereafter,  to  the 
neareit  lower  dollar  increment  to  reflect 
such  <  hanges  for  the  12  months  ending  the 
prece<i  ing  June  30.". 

(2)  Affucatioh.— The  amendment  made 
by  pcagraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
q>ect  \o  an  allotment  Issued  imder  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  n.S.C.  2011  et  seQ.)  to 
a  household  for  a  certification  period  begin- 
ning b  efore  October  1, 1987. 

(C)  The  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  fitod  storage  and  distribution  costs 
under  TEFAP  shall  be 

(1)  1  53,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and 

(2)  485,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 


MURKOW8KI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  136 

(Ordered  to  Me  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  MURKOW8KI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CBAimoK,  Mr.  RocxviLLiB.  Mr.  Socp- 
flcm.  Mr.  Spictbu  and  Mr.  DaCoircnn) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  amendment 
No.  90  (In  the  natine  of  a  substitute) 
proposed  by  Mr.  Brso  (and  Mr.  Douc) 
to  the  bill  HJt.  558.  supra,  as  follows: 
Amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Byrd  as  fol- 

lOWK 

Amend  section  708(a>'— 

(1)  by  strlUng  out  $10,000,000"  and  insert- 
taW  In  Ueu  thereof  "$12,000,000";  and 

(2)  by  InaCTtlnc  ",  of  which  $2,000,000 
shall  be  available  oidy  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  aecttan  70TA"  after  "tiUe". 

Amend  title  Vn  by  inserting  after  section 
707  the  following  new  section: 

-sac  TWA.  BOHKUnS  VCmANS'  REINnGRATION 
HHUaCTS. 
"(a)  (3IBBUL  AnTHOBirT.— The  Secretary, 
using  funds  appropriated  and  made  avaO- 
able  for  the  purpoae  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, shaD  conduct,  directly  or  through 
grant  or  contract,  such  programs  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate  to  expedite 
the  reintegration  of  homeleas  veterans  into 
the  labor  force.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  amount  so  appropri- 
ated shall  be  available  for  distrlbuticm  in 
■u^  manner  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans'  Bnidoyment  and  Train- 
ing oonsidera  appropriate  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"(B)  AoTBOtiTT  TO  Momioa  the  Ezperdi- 
TOBS  or  Finn.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorlKd  to  obtain  such  information  as 
the  Seeretary  considers  appropriate  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  monitrar  and  evalu- 
ate the  distribution  and  expenditure  of 
fundi  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
atkm  rontsinfd  in  sabaection  (a).  Such  in- 
formation shall  be  fumiahed  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  such  form  as  the  Seeretary  considers 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(C)  AnmnsTtATiGS  Thkouoh  the  As- 
aisTAJR  SscBxiAaT  or  Labox  roK  Vetbiams' 
BMPunmEiiT  Aim  TBAnmie.— The  Secretary 
of  I^ybor  shall  administer  the  program  pro- 
vided for  by  thia  section  through  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployaient  and  Training. 

"(D)  DBmnnos.- As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'homeleas  veteran'  means  a  home- 
leas  Individual  wbo  la  a  veteran  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(2)  of  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code.". 


SInoe  ttaejSoeretary  of  State  is  currently 
scheduled  to  travel  to  Moscow  to  meet  with 
the  Soviet  Borelgn  Minister,  and 

Since  this  is  not  a  summit  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  State  and  can  be  eithw  poa^noned 
or  have  a  change  of  venue  to  a  locale  where 
secure  fadltlea  for  internal  and  external 
communieauoi  exist;  and 

Since  a  psstponement  or  change  of  venue 
could  oocuii  without  any  serious  r^;>«rcus- 
sions  for  U.$.-Sovlet  relaUons;  and 

Since  any*  dlscusaions  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Sta!|e  and  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
entail  classified  aiMl  aen- 
Uons  between  American  of - 
and  between  the  Secre- 
ion  and  Washington;  and 
meeting  will  include,  among 
,  discussions  on  arms  control 
require  the  highest  level  of  se- 
itect  n.S.  negotiating  posiUons 


ter  will  n( 
siUve 
fldals  in 
tary's  del( 

Since  th4 
other 
matters 
curity  to 
andstral 

Be  it  tMnfort  dedand.  That  it  is  the 
Sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  State  should  not  meet 
with  the  Scarlet  Foreign  Minister  in  Moscow 
unless  and  fmtil  a  thorough  examlnaUon  of 
the  security  situation  In  Moscow  has  been 
made  and  ^e  facilities  there,  such  as  they 
are,  are  determined  to  be  seciue; 

2.  Unless  such  a  determinaUon  can  be 
made  prior  |to  April  13,  in  the  interest  of  es- 
tablishing donf idence  in  and  facilitating  the 
meeting  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  should  seek  a  change  in 
venue  for  the  upcoming  meeting  to  a  loca- 
tion In  which  the  United  States  can  occupy 
secure  f  adliues. 


HA' 

(Ordei 
Mr. 

amendme^ 
by  him 
nature  01 
Mr.  Btroi 


AMENDMENT  NO.  139 

to  lie  on  the  table.) 

TFTKT.D  submitted  an 
t  intended  to  be  proposed 

amendment  No.  90  (in  the 

a  substitute)  proposed  by 
(and  Mr.  Dole)  to  the  bill 


rALLOP  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDlfENT  NO.  138 

Mri  WALLOP  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole  Mr.  Hblms.  Mr.  McClttre.  Mr. 
ARMflrROHG.  Mr.  W11.SON,  Mr.  Snais. 
Mr.  Becht,  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr. 
THXTHMOin))  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  90  (in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute)  proposed  by  Mr.  Btrd 
(and  Mi.  Dole)  to  the  bill  HH.  558. 
supr^  as  follows: 

At  (lie  end  of  the  amendment  No.  90  add 
the  f (flowing: 

Sin^  the  Soviet  Union  has  totally  com- 
promked  the  security  of  our  Embassy  in 
Moscow  and  possibly  in  other  Eastern  Bloc 
naUois; 


HJl.  558,  ^upra;  as  follows: 

At  the  aptoropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: ' 

SEC     .  DEMONSTRATION  GRANT. 

(a)  AuraoHiZATioR.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and!  Human  Services  Is  authorized  to 
make  dem^nstraUon  grants  to  a  qualified 
applicant  fbr  a  special  research  project  to 
study  the  underlying  causes  of  youth  home- 
lessness. 

(b)  FninBRO.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  make  available 
not  to  exoekl  $80,000  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated underjBecUon  426  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  purpose  of 
mftiring  a  gtant  under  this  secUon. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  140 


(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Ml.  TTBTT.MS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intttided  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendf[ient  No.  90  (in  the  nature  of 
a  substitQte)  proposed  by  Mr.  Btrd 
(and  Mr.  Dole)  to  the  bill  H.R.  558. 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  pending 
substitute  amendment,  add  the  f  ollowinr. 

"SEC     .  RErkAL  OF  D.C  LAW  S-IT*. 

"Notwith  itandlng  any  other  provislcm  of 
law,  the  IrohlbiUon  of  Discrimination  in 
the  Provixi  m  of  Iiuniranoe  Act  of  1986  (D.C. 
Law  6-170)- 


"(I)  Is  hereby  repealed;  and 
"(2)  shaU  be  nuU  and  void  effective  from 
June  6. 1988.". 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  141 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Bdr.  HATFIEUD  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  90  (in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute)  proposed  by 
Mr.  Btbd  (and  Mr.  Dole)  to  the  bill 
HJl.  558.  supra;  as  follows: 

Part  C  of  nUe  m  of  amendment  No.  90, 
enUUed  "Caae  Management,"  is  deleted  and 
the  following  new  Part  C  is  hereby  added: 
Past  C— EMXSOEitcT  CoucninTT  Ssivicn 

HOMELSSS  OSART  PSOGKAM 


Sec.  321.  PaooaAM  AtrrBoamD.— There  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Emer- 
gency Community  Services  Homeleas  Grant 
Pro-am.  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Office  of 
Community  Services  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Servioea.  $20,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987  and  $90,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  These  funds  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  fully  expended. 

Sec.  322.  PDaroaES  or  GaAirrs.— The  pur- 
poses for  which  funds  awarded  under  this 
part  must  be  used  are:  the  expansion  of 
ccmiprehenslve  services  to  the  homeless  to 
provide  follow-up  and  long-term  services  to 
enable  the  homeless  to  make  the  translUon 
out  of  poverty,  the  provision  of  assistance  in 
obtaining  social  and  maintenance  services 
and  income  support  servioea  for  the  home- 
less, and  to  promote  private  sector  and 
other  assistance  to  the  homeless. 

(a)  AixocATiOH  or  Ftmos.— From  funds 
provided  under  this  part,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  make 
grants  to  State  agencies  that  also  adminis- 
ter the  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
("CSBQ")  Act.  42  U.S.C.  1 9901  et  seq.  The 
Secretary  shall  allocate  emergency  commu- 
nity services  homeleas  grant  program  f  imds 
to  the  States  in  accordance  with  the  formu- 
la set  forth  in  secUon  674(aXl)  of  the  CSBQ 
Act  [42  U.S.C.  S  9903(aXl)];  Provided  that  U 
a  State  does  not  apply  for  such  funds  or 
does  not  submit  an  approvable  applicaUon, 
the  Secretary  shall  use  the  funds  to  make 
grants  dlrecUy  to  agencies  and  organiaa- 
Uons  in  that  State  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  subparagraph  (2Kb) 
below. 

(b)  ArrucATioii  abd  Assurahcxs  Rx- 
QUiBED.— In  order  to  receive  an  emergency 
commtmity  services  homeless  grant,  a  State 
agency  must: 

(1)  submit  an  applicaUon  to  the  Secretary 
in  the  form  and  at  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require,  describing  the  agencies 
and  organiaaUons  as  well  as  the  activities 
that  the  State  agency  intends  to  support 
with  emergency  community  services  home- 
less grant  program  funds; 

(2)  assure  that  it  will  award  all  of  the 
grant  funds  it  receives  to  (1)  community 
acUon  agencies  which  are  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  |  67S<cK2KA)  of  the  CSBO  Act 
[42  UJ3.C.  1 9904(cX2KA)];  (11)  organizaUons 
serving  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers. 
Provided  that  not  less  than  90%  of  the 
funds  received  shall  be  awarded  to  those 
agencies  and  organizaUons  which,  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1987,  are  providing  services  to  meet 
the  critically  urgent  needs  of  the  homeleas: 
and  (ill)  any  organizaUon  to  which  a  State 
that  applied  for  and  received  a  waiver  from 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
Icea  imder  PubUc  law  98-139  made  a  grant 
under  the  CSBO  Act  for  fiacal  year  1984. 


(8)  assure  that  emergency  community 
servloes  homeleas  grant  funds  are  not  used 
to  supplant  other  programa  for  the  home- 
less administered  by  the  State; 

(4)  assure  that  no  emergency  community 
servloes  homeleaa  grant  funds  will  be  used 
to  defray  State  agency  administrative  costs. 


HARKIN  (AND  BOSCUWITZ) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  142 

Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BoscBwm)  proposed  an  amendment 
No.  90  (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute) 
proposed  by  Mr.  Btrd  (and  Mr.  Dole) 
to  the  bill  HJl.  558,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  secUom 

SBC  — .  ADJVSnfENT  OF  FOOD  STAMPS  DBDUC- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Stahbabd  Dedoctior.- EffecUve  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987,  the  second  sentence  of  secUon 
6(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.&C. 
2104(e))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (3)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(3)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "each  October  1  there- 
after" in  clause  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "CXlober  1, 1986";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  (4)  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987,  and  each  October  1  thereafter, 
to  the  nearest  lower  dollar  increment  to  re- 
flect changes  in  the  (Consumer  Price  Index 
for  all  urban  consumers  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Lai>or  StatisUca,  for  items  other 
than  food,  for  the  12  months  ending  the 
preceding  June  30". 

(b)  Excess  ^eltb  Exfbbse  Dbductiob.— 

(1)  In  GEHEBAi EffecUve  October  1, 1987, 

the  proviso  of  clause  (2)  of  the  fourth  sen- 
tence of  secUon  Me)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "on  October  1, 1986"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(A)  on  October  1, 1987,  to  the  near- 
est lower  dollar  increment  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  shelter,  fuel,  aiui  utlllUes 
c(»nponents  of  housing  costs  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  aU  urban  consumers 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatlsUcs, 
as  appropriately  adjusted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  SUtisUcs  after  consuItaUon  with  the 
Secretary,  for  the  24  months  ending  the 
preceding  June  30,  and  (C)  on  October  1, 
1988,  and  each  October  1  thereafter,  to  the 
nearest  lower  dollar  increment  to  reflect 
such  changes  for  the  12  months  ending  the 
preceding  June  30.". 

(2)  Apfucation.— The  amendment  made 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  an  allotment  issued  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  UwS.C.  2011  et  seq.)  to 
a  household  for  a  certification  period  begin- 
ning before  October  1, 1987. 

(c)  The  authorization  of  ^proprlaUons 
for  iood  storage  and  dlstribuUon  costs 
under  TEFAP  shall  be 

(1)  $53,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 

(2)  $65,000,000  for  fiacal  year  1988. 


NICKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  143 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  NICTKLES  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  90  (in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute)  proposed  by 
Mr.  Byrd  (and  Mr.  Dole)  to  the  bUl 
(HJl.  558).  supra;  as  follows: 
At  the  end,  add  the  following: 


TITLE  IZ— GENERAL  PROVI8ION8 
SBC  tsi.  AmjCABoxrv  or  ras  davb-bacon 

ACT  and  any  OIHEE  8I1IILA>  PBOVI. 
SiON  or  PIDBRAL  LAW. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
Uw.  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  relaUng  to  the 
rate  of  wages  for  laboreta  and  inar*\mniim 
employed  on  public  bulldlngB  of  the  United 
Statea  and  the  District  of  Columbia  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontrai^ora.  and  for  other 
purposes",  ammived  March  3,  1931  (40 
UJ3.C.  276a(a)),  >rn«nm«niy  known  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  and  any  other  almllar  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law  shall  not  be  required 
with  respect  to  any  homeleas  individual  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  a  project  oon- 
structed,  improved,  or  otherwise  aaslBted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act. 


ORAMM  (AND  DOLE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  144 

Mr.  GRAMM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  90  (in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute)  proposed  by  Mr.  Byrd  (and 
Mr.  Dole)  to  the  bill  HJl.  558.  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  proposed  secUon  104  in 
nUe  I  of  the  pending  amendment  Na  90. 
add  the  following: 

"(d)  Accsaa  to  book8  abb  XBOOBna.— Each 
recipient  of  financial  awistance  under  this 
Act  shall  keep  such  recwxlB  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  fully  diadose  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  recipi- 
ent of  the  proceeds  of  such  ««^-»»««~  the 
total  coet  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in 
connection  with  which  such  — '■*-~'*  is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertaking supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(A)  For  the  purjxiae  of  assuring  aooount- 
ablllty  with  respect  to  assistance  provided 
under  this  Act  or  any  amendment  nude  by 
this  Act,  the  Cotmdl  and  any  agency  the 
head  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  0>unca 
shall  have  access  to  the  books  and  records 
of  any  grantee  or  recipient,  other  than  a 
homeless  individual,  of  assistance  under  this 
Act  or  any  such  amendment  and  that  such 
books  and  records  shall  be  available  for 
public  Inspection  and  copying. 

(B)  AOTBOBITT  OP  TRX  (TOlDTaOLLXB  GEB- 

EKAL.— The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorised 
representaUvea  shall  also  have  aooeas  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  recipients  for  such  purposes. 


DASCHLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  145 

Mr.  DASCHLE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  90  (in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute)  proposed  by 
Mr.  Byro  (and  Mr.  Dole)  to  the  bill 
HJl.  558.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end.  add  the  following: 
TITLE  X— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC  INI.  BCT-ASIDES  FOR  NATTVB  AMERICANS. 

(a)  IB  Gebebal.— None  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  law  ahall  be  expeoMled 
unless — 

(1)  1.50  percent  of  all  funds  provided  to 
each  program  by  reason  of  UUes  m,  IV,  V, 
and  vn  of  this  Act  ahall  be  allocated  to 
Indian  tribea. 
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the  Utient  Regent  Relief  for  the  HoraeleeB 
Act". 

(c)  ^liariioii  TO  RinmicnoR  on  xbi  Pko- 
vmo^  or  larATnar  Sbtvicb.— Section 
IfflKIp  of  Bueb  Act  ii  amended  by  adding  at 
the  ei*l  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  serrloes 
provl£d  under  section  191«(cK16).". 


HAinXUD  AMENDMENT  NO.  146 
Mr.  HATFIEU>  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  ameiidment  Na  90  (in  the 
nature  of  a  rabktltute)  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bna  (and  Mr.  Dou)  to  the  bill 
HJL  558.  mpra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  amend- 
ment insert  the  f dUowinr 
an.  ■  wuwwaATiow  auwr. 

(a)    Auxaouxsnoii.— The    Secretary    of 
Haalth  and  BimanSerrleea  is  authoriaed  to 

make  ilrr ■'■atluii  grants  to  a  qualified 

applicant  for  a  special  reeearch  project  to 
study  the  tmderlying  cause  of  youth  tuune- 


(b)  Fmrnno.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Serrloes  shaU  make  avaUable 
not  to  eioeed  $S(UMO  of  the  funds  spproprl- 
ated  under  Section  438  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  purpose  of 
maktnc  a  giant  under  this  section. 


KENNEDY  (AND  HATCH) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  147 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  Mr.  Kbridy, 
for  himielf  and  Mr.  Hatch)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  amendment  No.  90 
(In  the  nature  of  a  substitute)  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Bras  (and  Mr.  Dols)  to 
the  bin  HJl.  558.  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  52  of  the  pending  amendment 
strike  out  section  531  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foDowlnc: 
nc  tn  raovmoN  op  anmcis  pob  hohklbss 

INDnmHlALB  ONDDt  TBB  ALCOHOL, 
DBOG  ABUSB.  AND  MBNTAL  HBALTH 
BLOCK  GKAm. 

(a)  IBCBBASBD    AVTBOBOATIOR    Or    AmtO- 

nuATi<»s.— Section  1911  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Serrice  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$576.000.0(W"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thoeof  ■'$S96.(MW.000". 

(b)  UsB  or  AMomm  nm  Homkubs  Ihdi- 
VDOALS  Who  Abb  Sdbsxaiicb  Abusbbs.— Sec- 
tion 1916(0  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (16)  the 
following  new  parBgraph: 

"( 16)  The  State  agrees- 

"(A)  to  use,  for  the  provlston  of  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  services 
for  homeless  individuals  who  are  alcoholics, 
alcohol  abusers,  or  drug  abusers,  an  amount 
(from  the  amount  allotted  to  the  State 
under  section  1913  for  flaeal  year  1987)  that 
is  not  leas  than  the  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  allotted  amount  as  the 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
total  amount  appropriated  under  section 
1911  for  such  flaeal  year  minus  $509300.000 
bears  to  such  total  appropriated  amount; 
and 

"(B)  that  the  service  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  wm  be  provided  by  alcohol  abuse 
and  (h-ug  abuse  treatment  programs.":  and 

(3)  by  inaortlng  after  the  last  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (16).  the  tenn  'homeless  individ- 
ual' has  the  same  meaning  as  In  section  3  of 
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OTICmS  OF  HEARINOS 


t  on  Aoucuunnuc  butbitioh,  amd 

lOBBBTBT 

MrJiiEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annofnce  that  the  Committee  (m  Asri- 
cultufe.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
,ue  to  hold  hearings  on  the  e(M>- 
problems  of  rural  communities 
ursday.  AprU  23. 1987,  at  10  ajn.. 
im  SR-332.  For  further  informa- 
ilease  contact  Leslie  Dach  of  the 
committee  staff  at  224-2035. 


ATTIHORITY  FORCOBOOTTEES 
1  TO  MEET 

SLBCT  coMmrm  on  nrtBixiGBifCB 
BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
LOUS  (X>Q8ent  that  the  Select 
Ittee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
meet  during  the  session  of  the 
on  Thursday.  AprU  9, 1987,  at  2 
pjn.  to  resume  closed  hearings  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1988  for  the  intelligence 

community.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmaTTKB  OR  THB  JUDICIABT 

Mrl  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaopmous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Mtra  9.  1987.  at  2  pjn.  to  hold  a 
heai^  on  drug  testing.     

Tht  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out (flection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S^JBCOlOaTIXB  OR  THB  CORSTITITIIOR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unai4mous  (»nsent  that  the  Subcom- 
mltt«e  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Comtnittee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  au- 
thorfaed  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  AprU  9,  1987,  at  9:30 
ajxL  }to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  558,  Fair 
Houilng  Amendment  Act  of  1987. 

Tijt  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COIOCrTTBK  OR  LABOB  ARD  HUMAR  RBS017KCBS 

Ml.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee (in  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
autnorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  tne  Senate  on  Thursday.  AprU  9. 
1987 ,  at  2  pjn.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
"Re)  authorization  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdation." 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out I  tbjection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

<  DlOCnTBB  OR  aOVBBRMBRTAI.  AFTAIBS 

M'.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unai  limous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee  bn  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thoHized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  AprU  9. 1987, 
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»  hold  hearings  on  S.  908. 
Inspector  General  Act  Amend- 


With- 


OFFICER. 
out  objection,  it  Is  so  orderecL 

SBLBCI  OOmCITTBB  OR  IRinAR  ATTAIBS 

Bfir.  B'SRD.  Blr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senati  on  Thursday.  AprU  9. 1987. 
to  hold  '  a  business  meeting  and 
S.  727,  a  bUl  to  clarify 
ities  and  Executive  orders 
to  fishing  rights  and  S. 
de  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  of  the  La  Jolla, 
Pas(iual.  Pauma.  and  Pala 
Ion  Indians  in  San  Diego 
and  for  other  purposes. 
|ld  an  oversight  hearing  on 
inomlc  development  concU- 

coimtry^ 

)ING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


markup 
Indian 
with 
795.  to 
water  rig| 
Rincon. 
Bands  of: 
County, 
and  to  1 
Indian 
tlons  in ; 

The 
out  objc 


OH  BHVtBORllBRTAL 
PBOTBCnOR 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiv  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee oQ  Environmental  Protection, 
Conunittee  on  Environment  and 
PubUc  Wi>rks.  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  tbe  session  of  the  Senate  on 
AprU  9,  beglmilng  at  9:30  a.m..  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  potential  adtUtional  con- 
trols on  mobUe  sources  under  the 
Clean  AirjAct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STTBCOlOlrTTBB  OR  STBATBGIC  rOBCBS  ARD 
I   RTJCLBAR  DBTBRBBRCB 

Mr.  B'^RD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoils  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee onStrateglc  Forces  and  Nucle- 
ar Deterfence  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  9,  1987.  at  9:30  ajn.  to  receive 
testimony  on  SDI  from  expert  wit- 
nesses outside  Government  in  review 
of  S.  864.  ^hc  t\aica\  years  1988  and 
1989  Deplirtment  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje^ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SOBOOmknTEB  or  DBTBRSB  IROUSTHT  ARD 
I  TBCBROLOGT 

Mr.  BjRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  April  9. 
1987.  at  2:30  pjn.  to  review  Depart- 
ment of  j  Defense  Implementation  of 
recent  changes  In  acquisiti(m  poUcy 

The  PJtESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeotion.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SBLBOC  COmilTT^  OR  IRTBLLiaBRCB 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmo  is  (X>nsent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  n  leet  during  the  session  of  the 


Senate  <m  Thursday.  AprU  9,  1987.  at 
10  ajn.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Intelli- 
gence mattm.  

The  FRISIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderetL 

aUBCOmtlTTBB  OR  BBSBABCH  ARB  DBVBLOmBHT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Develoinnent 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Na- 
tional Reso«iroes  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  April  9. 1987.  at  9:30  ajn. 
to  resume  oversight  hearings  concern- 
ing the  CHean  Coal  Technology  Pro- 
gram.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  orderecL 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FREE  THE  ELBE31TS.  NOW 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
refusenik  Lev  Elbert,  his  wife  Inna 
and  their  son  KarmL 

Since  March  5,  Lev  Elbert  has  been 
conducting  a  hunger  strike  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  for  himself  and  his  family.  Lev 
and  Inna  have  desired  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  since  they  first  unsuc- 
cessfully appUed  for  exit  visas  in  1976. 
Since  that  time,  they  have  endured 
many  hardships  as  a  result  of  their  ef- 
forts to  emigrate.  They  were  again  un- 
justly denied  permission  to  emigrate 
earlier  this  year. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  one  of 
the  reasons  that  has  been  given  at  var- 
ious times  for  denying  the  Elberts  per- 
mission to  emigrate  is  secrecy.  The  se- 
crecy premise  Is  based  on  the  aUega- 
Uon  that  at  one  time  Lev  had  access  to 
classified  Information  during  his  army 
service.  In  fact.  Lev  was  in  a  private 
construction  battalion  engaged  in 
buUding  a  swimming  pool.  At  no  time 
during  his  service  was  he  privy  to  clas- 
sified information,  nor  had  he  ever  re- 
quired a  secnirity  clearance. 

In  addition,  Inna's  mother  and 
brother  Uve  in  IsraeL  Even  the  xeceaX, 
Soviet  regulations  on  emigration  rec- 
ognized the  right  of  emigration  in 
cases  of  first-degree  famUy  reunifica- 
tion. 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  budud- 
ing  myself,  have  let  Soviet  officials 
know  of  their  concern  about  the  El- 
berts' plight.  EarUer.  this  year  I  sent  a 
telegram  to  Soviet  Minister  Ryzhkov 
urging  him  to  reconsider  the  rejection 
of  Mr.  Elbert's  request  for  an  exit  visa. 
On  March  26.  I  wrote  to  Andrei  Gro- 
myko.  Chairman  of  the  PresicUum  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet,  requesting  that 
he  intervene  on  behalf  of  Lev  Elbert 
and  his  famUy.  Tragically,  Soviet  offi- 
cials have  yet  to  respond  in  a  positive 
manner.  In  light  of  the  previously 
mentioned  hunger  strike,  it  is  now  par- 


ti<nilarly  urgent  that  the  Soviets  im- 
mediately grant  the  Elberts  exit  visas. 
Mr.  President,  if  aU  the  talk  we  hear 
about  Glasnost  Is  to  have  any  real 
meaning,  then  Soviet  officials  must 
grant  the  Elberts  permission  to  emi- 
grate. They  must  restore  to  the  El- 
berts their  right  to  emigrate  as  agreed 
to  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  various 
Intematiimal  agreements  including 
the  Helsinki  accords. 


PRESIDENTIAL  CX>MMISSION  ON 
AIDS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  Joined  our  distinguished  Re- 
publican Leader.  Mr.  Dole,  in  sponsor- 
ing Senate  Resolution  184.  urging  the 
President  to  establish  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Acquired  Immune  De- 
ficiency SsmdrtHne.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished leader  for  his  commitment 
to  fighting  the  spread  of  AIDS,  and  I 
encourage  my  coUeagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution. 

President  Reagan  was  (»rrect  In  de- 
claring AIDS  "Public  Health  Enemy 
No.  1."  First  identified  in  1981,  the  oc- 
currence of  AIDS  has  grown  geometri- 
cally and  has  affected  all  segments  of 
our  society.  It  Is  not  the  problem  of 
only  one  segment  or  another  of  socie- 
ty, but  of  us  alL  It  is  no  overstatement 
to  say  that  AIDS  is  an  epidemic 

As  of  March  30,  the  centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  estimate  33.482  total 
AIDS  cases  In  the  United  States  with 
the  number  of  cases  doubling  every 
year,  it  is  projected  that  by  1991.  the 
total  wlU  have  exceeded  270.000. 

Approximately  one-third  of  aU  AIDS 
patients  live  in  New  York.  According 
to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
New  Yoric  CTlty  has  9.370  reported 
cases  of  AIDS,  the  largest  concentra- 
tion of  Individuals  with  AIDS  in  the 
United  States.  Over  one-third  of  these 
cases  are  related  to  IV-drug  use.  It  is 
estimated  that  60  percent  of  aU  IV 
drug  users  in  New  York  City  are  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus. 

We  need  a  weU-thought-out  and  aU- 
encompasslng  approach  to  the  spread 
of  AIDS.  I  support  the  concept  of  an 
expert  AIDS  Commission  to  oversee 
and  coordinate  the  nationwide  effort 
to  combat  this  disease.  Last  February  I 
cosponsored  legislation  to  establish  a 
congressional  advisory  panel  on  AIDS. 

Adoption  of  the  Dole  resolution 
lends  fiirther  support  to  this  (x>ncept 
by  calling  upon  the  President  to  estab- 
lish a  Prtsidential  C(mmtls8lon  on 
AIDS.  Such  a  Commission  would  In- 
clude representatives  from  aU  levels  of 
Government,  the  health  care  industry, 
labor,  the  academic  and  religious  (im- 
munities, the  insurance  and  pharma- 
ceutical industries,  and  other  ctm- 
cemed  groups.  The  Commission  would 
examine  a  wide  range  of  issues  related 
to  AIDS,  and  would  assist  Congress 
and  the  President  in  establishing  pri- 


orities to  more  effectively  deal  with 
the  problem  of  AIDS. 

As  this  Nation  struggles  to  overcome 
the  devastating  problem  of  AIDS,  a 
Presidential  c(»uniasi<m  will  Ukdy 
prove  a  valuable  source  of  guidance 
and  coordinattoQ  for  our  efforts.  Moat 
important,  passage  of  this  resoluticm 
wiU  signify  congressional  recognltiim 
of  the  frightening  magnitude  of  the 
threat— and  the  determination  to  act 
to  confnmt  It.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
Join  me  In  supporting  this  Important 
resolution. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UNLV 
RUNNING  REBEU3 

•  Mr.  REID.  Freddie  Banks.  Jarvls 
Basnlght.  Stacey  C^rijanovich,  Armon 
GUllam,  Gary  Graham,  Eldridge 
Hudson.  Gerald  Paddio.  Richard  Rob- 
inson. Leon  Symansky.  Maiic  Wade, 
Lawrence  West,  and  David  WUlard. 

No  words  (am  express  the  love  and 
solonn  pride  we  feel  In  the  fine  young 
men  who  came  up  the  1086-^  Run- 
ning Rebels  basketball  team  at  the 
University  of  Nevada.  Las  Vegas.  Their 
achievements,  both  individually  and  as 
a  team  have  never  been  equalled 

Tim  Grgurich.  Mark  Wartcentlen. 
and  Ralph  Readout. 

How  can  Nevadans  express  the  deep 
affection  and  honor  in  which  we  hold 
these  men  who  brought  out  the  best  in 
that  fine  young  team?  The  wlwlom. 
coaching  skUls.  and  humanity  they  ex- 
hibited In  woridng  with  youths,  and 
making  them  grow  into  men  Is  a  shin- 
ing example  of  aU  that  is  best  about 
coaching. 

JBBBT  TABXARIAR 

Jerry  Tai^anlan  is  basketball  in 
Nevada.  I  could  say  that  he  has  the 
best  winning  record  in  ooUege  basket- 
ball in  the  country.  I  could  point  out 
that  the  Running  Rebels  this  year 
won  more  games  than  any  other  col- 
lege team.  Those  are  the  facts,  and 
they  are  greatly  to  his  credit. 

I  think,  though,  that  Jerry  would 
rather  have  me  say  this.  He  Is  a  man 
who  takes  boys  without  hope  and  gives 
them  a  chance.  He  Is  a  man  whose 
team  is  graduating  this  year  Including 
an  academic  All- American.  He  is  a  man 
who  loves  his  team,  and  is  truly  loved 
by  aU  of  them.  Jerry  Taricanian  is  a 
coach,  in  sport,  in  school,  and  in  life. 

I  started  by  saying  that  no  words 
could  express  the  pride  we  Nevadans 
feel  In  our  team  which  went  to  the 
final  hour.  Rather  than  trying  to  put 
that  pride  in  words,  let  me  Just  say  to 
each  of  them,  the  team  and  the  coach- 
es, thanks  to  each  of  you  from  every 
Nevadans 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 
INVOLVING  SUPERCXSNDUCrrORS 

•  Mr.   DURENBERGER   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, research  laboratories  around  the 
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Natton  oontlnue  to  make  stgnlflnnt 
iHWitlmwiilii  in  the  rapidly  develop- 
liW  teehmlmy  of  soperoondactivity. 
JiMt  thli  vaek.  BeU  Laboratories  and 
tlM  Ananne  National  Laboratory  an- 
Bouneed  aepanaely  tbat  they  had  fab- 
ricated the  fbst  flexible  superconduct- 
ing current-carrying  wires.  This  is  an 
impottant  step  that  may  ultimately 
lead  to  the  restructuring  of  this  Na- 
tion's entire  etoetrk  generating  grid. 

Am  supercuMluctivlty  breakthroughs 
continue  to  occur  in  the  Nation's  lab- 
watories,  we  will  soon  reach  the  point 
where  superconducting  materials  will 
become  a  put  of  everyday  life.  The 
question  is  whether  America  wHl  be 
the  world  leader  in  this  important 
technoloar.  or  whether  we  will  have  to 
torn  to  Japan  and  West  Oermany  for 
the  latest  state-of-the-art  commercial 
superconductors. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  tat  this  Na- 
tlrai's  econnnic  and  military  security 
that  we  better  coordinate  our  research 
eff <vt8  on  superconductors  and  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  allowing  Joint 
research  and  production  of  enhanced 
supooonductors.  That  is  why  I  have 
introduced  legislation— S.  880— which 
would  tntf«M*f**  a  Presidential  Com- 
miaaimi  on  Commercial  and  National 
Defense  Application  of  Superconduc- 
tors. 

Mr.  Presidait.  an  article  In  today's 
New  York  Times,  entitled  "New  Super- 
conductors Offer  Chance  To  Do  the 
Impossible."  identifies  several  impor- 
tant markets  that  will  be  affected  by 
oohanced  superconductors.  Today's 
Time  also  contains  a  letter  from  Fran- 
cis C.  Moon,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics at  Cornell  University,  which 
points  out  how  West  Germany  and 
Japan  have  already  taken  the  lead  in 
developing  magnetic-levitation  trains 
which  utilise  superconducting  mag- 
nets. 

I  uk.  that  the  limes  article  and  the 
letter  from  Francis  Moon,  published  in 
the  Times,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  article  and  letter  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Tlinea,  Apr.  9, 1987] 

Nbw  SuPBOomiDCiosB  Orrm  Charce  To 
Do  TBS  Iwossnts 

(By  James  Olelcic) 

Ameriean  Induatry  to  embarUBS  on  a  f  nm- 
Oc  oompetttlon  to  turn  a  few  gray-bUtck 
ttamkM  of  ceramic  into  trnpoaatbly  efficient 
eleetric  trananlHion  lines,  impontbly  small 
eomputen  and  Impaaslb^  fast  levltaUng 
trains. 

Tbe  dtoeovery  of  a  new  class  of  supercon- 
ducton— materials  capable  of  carrying  elec- 
tric current  without  the  resistance  that  or- 
dinarily wastes  energy  in  the  form  of  heat- 
has  opened  the  door  to  a  host  of  futuristic 
applicatioos. 

The  result,  aooordlng  to  many  Oovem- 
ment  and  industry  officials,  appears  to  be  a 
dramatic  htii^r-'ng  of  the  usual  process  of 
Intngins  a  new  teelmology  from  the  labora- 
tory to  the  marketplace.  In  industries  rang- 
ing from  computers  to  electric  power,  com- 
panies are  acutely  aware  not  only  of  domes- 


tic codtpetltloD  but  also  of  a  strong  national 
etf ortlunder  way  in  Japan. 
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"All  of  the  processes  are  being  aooeler- 
ated,"  said  Paul  Fleury  of  KTVT  BeU  Lab- 
oratortes.  one  of  the  industrial  research  cen- 
ters at  the  forefront  of  superoonductlvtty 
work.  '"We're  considering  questions  related 
to  teetmology  in  a  much  earlier  time  than 
I've  vifu  heard  of." 

The  I  most  optimistic  predictions  suggest 
that  lArge-scale  applications  of  the  new  ma- 
terlauwm  take  years  to  develop.  But  even 
as  th^retlcal  physicists  struggle  to  under- 
standlthe  materials  and  improve  their  cur- 
rent-carrying qualities,  engineers  have  al- 
readyibegun  to  make  rapid  progress  on  the 
first  Essential  production  problems.  They 
are  tiding  the  brittle  pieces  of  ceramic  that 
caused  the  first  excitement  and  turning 
them  Into  usable  shapes:  the  wires  and  thin 
films  pn  which  every  practical  application 
wQldSpend. 

Bell  Laboratories  and  Argonne  National 
laboratory  in  Illinois  announced  separately 
thto  ^rieek  that  they  had  fabricated  the  first 
flexib  e.  current-carrying  wires  of  the  mate- 
rlid:  1  eU  said  it  expected  its  process  to  be 
mmm  >rcially  viable.  Several  other  research 
centei  b  have  turned  the  superconducting 
tw»»^i  into  thin  film  that  could  be  used  to 
paint  electronic  circuits  on  a  chip. 

The  research  has  a  staggering  potential 
for  transforming  both  science  and  the  tech- 
nologt  of  everyday  life.  So  companies  have 
looking  for  ways  to  shorten  the  cus- 
road  from  a  scientific  discovery  to  a 
irdal  technology— from  research  to 
development  to  production. 

funding  agencies  are  going,  to  put  it 
mUdli,  bananas,"  said  Paul  Richards,  a 
ph^iist  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkley,  "and  there  is  a  lot  of  pressure  on 
the  i^aterials  people  to  move  quiddy."  Dr. 
Rich^xto  has  studied  several  of  the  possible 
applications,  including  high-speed  trains 
that  Would  float  in  the  grip  of  supercon- 
ductiag  magnets. 

Some  officials  are  seeking  a  coordinated 
natitmal  effort.  Legislation  has  been  intro- 
duceoln  Congress  to  establish  a  new  Com- 
mission on  Commercial  and  National  De- 
fense Applications  of  Superconductors.  Sen- 
ator David  Dohbtbsbckb,  Republican  of 
Minittsota,  cited  "the  extraordinary  chal- 
lengei  to  America's  economic  leadership" 
pose<^  by  the  effort  announced  last  month 
by  Jspan's  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry. 

I  IT  MAT  SPAWH  A  WHOLE  IHDUSTBT 

"oinuine  scientific  breakthroughs  occur 
only  rarely."  said  Alan  Schriesheim.  direc- 
tor <$  AxvoBXM  National  Laboratory,  who 
recoiSmended  such  a  program  in  Congres- 
sional testimony.  "This  is  a  breakthrough  of 
such  a  magnitude,  like  the  laser  or  the  tran- 
sistor, that  it  may  spawn  a  whole  industry 
or  series  of  industries." 

For  those  plaiming  applications,  supercon- 
ducttfrity  has  two  advantages  over  semlcon- 
ductitas  and  lasers,  which  took  decades  to 
fulfil  i  their  strong  initial  promise. 

On  i  advantage  is  that  the  new  materials 
are  o  iramlcs.  A  fast-growing  Industry  has  al- 
n»idi  solved  many  of  the  problems  of  manu- 
fact«aing  ceramics  on  a  large  scale  for  a  va- 
riety of  special  purposes,  from  extremely 
hard  drill  bits  to  electronic  devices. 

Tte  other  advantage  is  that  superconduc- 
tivity itself  has  beat  familiar  to  technolo- 
gists since  the  1960's  when  practical  materi- 
als were  found  that  became  superconduct- 
ing ill  extremely  cold  temperatures,  near  ab- 
solute zero.  Superconductors  are  already  a 


buBineas,  and  engineers 
with  many  of  their  peculiar 
qualltlea.     i 

'We  know  a  lot  about  superconducttng 
techncdogy.  much  nuHv  than  we  did  in 
1980,"  said  I  John  Hulme  of  Westinghouae, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  industry.  "So  we 
dont  have  fo  take  15  years." 

In  the  p^Bt.  the  expense  of  maintaining 
such  low  tttnperatures  has  confined  super- 
conductors Jto  special  applications,  such  as 
the  magnetic  resonance  imaging  machines 
used  for  advanced  medical  diagnosis,  But 
many  other  applications  have  been  planned 
In  great  detail,  even  to  the  stage  of  building 
prototypes. 

The  new  superconductors  require  much 
less  cooling,  which  means  that  applications 
that  fell  just  short  of  economic  feasibility 
may  now  lew  off  the  drawing  boards. 
"There's  no  problem  in  getting  an  existing 
wedge  into  I  technology,"  said  Philip  Ander- 
son a  Princeton  University  physicist.  "There 
are  already  billion-dollar  industries  out 
there  that  oin  use  them." 

The  moBO  far-reaching  consequences  of  su- 
perconductors, however,  may  be  some  that 
have  not  iet  been  conceived.  "You  could 
make  all  sorts  of  frictionless  mechanical  de- 
vices with  these  magnets,"  said  Richard 
Greene  of  the  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corporation's  Watson  Research 
Center  inlYorktown  Heights,  N.Y.  "It's 
always  hsrd  to  envision  these  things. 
Nobody  when  they  first  developed  transis- 
tors could  have  imagined  what  would  be 
happening  20  years  down  the  road." 

KLCCnUCAL  TRAMSiaSSIOIf  THAT  SAVES  ENERGT 

A  vast  amoimt  of  the  electricity  generated 
each  year  •estimates  range  as  high  as  15 
percent^is  wasted  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance of  thQ  wires  that  carry  it  from  place  to 
place.  Suiierconducting  transmission  lines 
would  m^an  recapturing  that  wasted 
energy.      ] 

With  the  aimouncement  from  Argonne, 
the  manufacture  of  wires  already  appears  to 
be  feasible^  Even  though  the  materials  are 
brittle  by  nature,  ceramics  engineers  know 
how  to  draw  them  out  into  thin  filaments 
that  can  be  clad  in  a  metal  such  as  copper. 

Before  transmission  lines  would  become 
feasible  oq  a  large  scale,  however,  engineers 
must  overoome  many  technical  problems,  in- 
cluding the  most  Important  remaining  ques- 
tion about  the  new  materials:  How  great  is 
their  capacity  for  carrying  current?  So  far 
the  capacity  has  appeued  limited:  wires  of 
the  materuls  would  be  like  pipes  that  are 
frictionlesfTbut  still  rather  narrow.  Many 
scientists  believe  the  limitations  will  be 
overoome  gs  research  continues. 

Repladng  a  malor  part  of  the  nation's 
electri^Upfrastructure  would  take  many 
years  and  normous  capital  investment.  But 
officials  ssjy  some  superconducting  transmis- 
sion lines  jcould  come  sooner.  Utilities  now 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  rights  of  way  for 
overhead  ^ligh-tension  power  lines,  which 
carry  virtually  all  electricity  that  must 
travel  long  distances. 

"Even  out  in  the  countryside  where 
there's  onhr  cows  you  can't  get  new  rights  of 
way,"  saia^Dr.  Hulme  of  Westinghouse.  "I 
think  the  power  companies  will  begin  to 
look  at  ^uaUons  where  you  could  carry 
more  powtr  on  a  given  right  of  way." 

Superco  uhicUng  lines  can  safely  be  put 
undergrou  nd,  carrying  far  more  current  for 
much  gretter  distances  than  conventional 
undergroti  nd  cables.  Also,  they  do  not  heat 
up.  In  d«nae  urban  centers  such  as  New 
York,   unties   encase   their   transmission 


lines  in  elaborate  cooling  systems,  so  they 
are  already  equipped  to  cool  su(>erconduct- 
ing  lines. 

OBnaATORS  KXPT  AT  A  DUTAKCS 

Such  transmission  lines  also  open  up  an- 
other possibility.  Freed  from  the  need  to 
ke^  their  generators  close  to  their  users, 
utilities  could  locate  nuclear  power  plants  or 
fields   of  solar  cells   far  from   populated 


The  only  large-scale  working  prototype— 
the  product  of  14  years  of  engineering— was 
shut  down  last  year  at  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory  on  Long  Island  because  of 
Reagan  Administration  budget  cutbacks.  It 
was  able  to  carry  staggering  amounts  of  cur- 
rent, the  equivalent  of  an  eighth  of  the  elec- 
tricity used  by  New  York  City,  in  cables  con- 
tained In  a  pipe  16  Inches  across. 

STOKAOE  or  CURRXIIT  WTrROOT  LOSIHG  POWER 

Roughly  half  the  nation's  generating  ca- 
pacity is  wasted,  because  electricity  must  be 
generated  when  it  is  needed.  Superconduc- 
tors open  up  the  possibility  of  running  gen- 
erators around  the  clock  and  storing  huge 
amounts  of  power  at  night,  without  loss,  for 
use  during  peak  periods. 

Passing  a  current  through  any  conductor 
creates  a  magnetic  field— the  fimdamental 
principle  that  makes  possible  electric 
motors,  television  picture  tulies  and  much  of 
the  rest  of  modem  technology.  A  large 
enough  coil  of  superconducting  material 
could  store  a  huge  current  in  the  form  of  a 
magnetic  field. 

The  potential  is  "unbelievable,"  said 
Chlng-Wu  Chu  of  the  University  of  Houston 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation,  who 
made  some  of  the  key  recent  discoveries. 
"You  close  the  loop  and  the  current  should 
last  forever."  Dr.  Chu  said.  "Then  you  just 
open  up  the  loop  and  you  can  tap  the  cur- 
rent out." 

One  practical  difficulty  is  that  engineers 
have  no  experience  with  magnetic  fields  on 
such  a  scale.  Structures  would  have  to  be 
carefully  designed  and  anchored  to  with- 
stand the  forces  that  would  be  created. 

SMALLER  COMFXTTERS  THAT  WORK  PASTER 

Computer  designers  have  run  up  against  a 
seemingly  Insuperable  barrier  to  wi«Mng 
better  hardware:  densely  packed  circuits 
produce  so  much  waste  heat  that  they 
threaten  to  melt  themselves.  Today's  super- 
computers rely  on  elaborate  cooling  sys- 
tems. 

But  if  computers  cannot  be  squeezed  Into 
smaller  boxes,  they  cannot  run  much  faster, 
because  their  speed  is  limited  by  the  time  it 
takes  a  signal  to  travel  across  a  few  inches 
of  wire. 

The  guts  of  a  computer  come  in  two  cate- 
gories. The  work  is  done  by  semiconductor 
swltctiing  devices— transistors  packed  to- 
gether by  the  million— and  these  will  not  be 
replaced  by  superconductors  in  the  near 
future.  But  much  of  the  circuitry  is  ordi- 
nary metal  that  connects  the  switching  de- 
vices, and  these  can  be  replaced  by  the  new 
resistance-free,  heat-free  materials. 

Several  laboratories  have  quickly  an- 
nounced processes  to  lay  the  superconduct- 
ing materials  on  chips  in  the  form  of  thin 
films— just  a  few  hundred  atoms  across. 
They  contend  that  the  major  engineering 
hurdle  has  thus  already  been  crossed. 

TRAIH S  LEVTTATED  BT  MAGNETIC  PIXLM 

Most  of  the  excitement  aroused  by  the 
new  materials  comes  from  their  ability  to 
remain  superconducting  at  relatively  high 
temperatures.  But  they  have  turned  out  to 
have  a  second  property  as  well:  the  ability 


to  handle  fhr  more  powerful  magnetic  fields 
than  the  present  generation  of  supercon- 
ductors. 

Put  superconducting  magnets  on  the 
bottom  of  a  train,  pull  it  along  a  track  of  or- 
dinary metal,  and  tbe  physics  of  magnetism 
produces  a  strange  effect.  The  train  will 
levitate,  rising,  into  the  air  and  floating  on 
the  magnetic  fields. 

The  idea  was  analyzed  in  great  detail  in 
the  United  States  a  decade  ago.  but  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  lost  interest, 
believing  that  such  trains  would  not  be  eco- 
nomically feasible.  The  Japanese  National 
Railway,  meanwhile,  concentrating  on  the 
Tokyo-Osaka  route,  went  so  far  as  to  build  a 
prototype,  "large  enough  to  carry  politi- 
cians around,"  said  Dr.  Richards  of  Berke- 
ley, who  served  as  a  constiltant  on  the 
project. 

SPEEDS  OP  300  MILES  AK  HOUR 

Engineers  at  the  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion's researeh  laboratory  in  Warren,  Mich., 
studied  magnetic  levitation  in  the  past,  and 
they  have  now  liegun  to  re-examine  the  pos- 
sibilities. Because  they  are  not  subject  to 
friction,  levitating  trains  could  travel  at  300 
miles  an  hour,  smoothly  and  quietly.  The 
vehicles  can  be  made  quite  stable,  and  when 
they  slow  down,  they  would  simply  descend 
onto  conventional  wheels. 

"The  technical  feasibility  was  certainly 
there,  and  it's  something  ttiat  immediately 
comes  to  mind  when  you  think  about  these 
new  superconductors,"  Dr.  Richards  said. 
"It  would  be  much  easier  to  cool  the  mag- 
nets. The  quality  of  insulation,  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  refrigeration— all  these  things  ease 
very  considerably." 

NUCLEAR  FUSION  AND  BETORD 

Scientists  have  spent  30  years  and  millions 
of  dollars  trying  to  create  a  worldng  system 
of  generating  electricity  by  nuclear  fusion, 
long  heralded  as  a  "clean"  version  of  nucle- 
ar power.  Using  hydrogen  as  fuel,  rather 
than  uranium,  fusion  could  provide  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  energy— in  theory. 

In  practice,  though  research  continues, 
progress  has  been  slow.  The  crucial  obstacle 
has  been  the  problem  of  efficiently  creating 
magnetic  fields  powerful  enough  to  contain 
the  extremely  hot  reaction,  as  hot  as  the 
sun  itself. 

Some  experts  have  suggested  that  the  new 
superconducting  materials  could  finally 
make  fusion  a  practical  reality. 

BEAM  WEAPONS  RESEARCH 

In  the  meantime,  the  weapons  laborato- 
ries use  powerful  magnets  in  researeh  on 
beam  weapons.  The  Navy  has  actively  ex- 
plored the  possibility  of  using  a  combination 
of  superconducting  generators  and  motors 
in  ships  to  r^lace  gigantic  mechanical  drive 
shafts. 

With  all  its  mystery,  superconductivity 
has  intimate  links  to  esoteric  phenomena  at 
the  forefront  of  basic  physics.  Detectors 
using  superconductors  have  extraordinary 
sensitivity  to  different  kinds  of  radiation, 
raising  the  poBsibility  of  new  kinds  of  appli- 
cations from  astronomy  to  the  analysis  of 
brainwaves. 

"There's  a  tremendoiu  amount  of  work  to 
be  done,  but  there's  also  a  tremendous  po- 
tential market  out  there  for  people  who  can 
bring  this  technology  into  commercial  prac- 
tice," said  Donald  K.  Stevens,  head  of  basic 
energy  sciences  research  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  "It's  going  to  require  some 
of  our  best  minds." 


CFrom  the  New  York  Ttanes,  Apr.  9, 19871 

The  Next  Tbchnoloot  to  Get  Awat  taoic 

Us? 
To  the  Editor 

Dramatic  advances  in  superocmducttvity 
(Science  Times,  Mar^  10,  and  news  article. 
March  18)  and  an  editorial  on  atr-tiaffle 
delays  (Mareh  17)  have  links  that  go  back  to 
the  early  1970's.  The  new  dlaooverieB  of  ma- 
terials that  exhibit  superoooducttvlty  above 
liquid  nltrocm  temperatures  (minus  300  de- 
grees centigrade)  have  led  futuristB  to  spec- 
ulate in  your  columns  on  an  age  of  high- 
speed levitated  trains.  What  was  not  men- 
tioned was  that  the  age  of  hii^-Bpeed-levl- 
tated  trains  (300  to  300  mQes  an  hour)  has 
come  and  gone  in  this  country. 

In  a  moment  of  great  wisdom,  Congreas 
passed  the  High  Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion Act  in  the  late  1980*8.  which  was  to 
complement  and  relieve  overused  airport  fa- 
cilities with  high-speed  ground  servloe  in 
our  densest  population  corridors.  Tbe  pro- 
gram, however,  died  for  lack  of  funds,  and 
in  the  early  70's,  the  Nixon  Administration 
killed  magnetic-levitation  research  altogeth- 
er. Ideas  generated  in  the  United  States 
were  quickly  taken  up  in  West  Germany 
and  in  Japan.  These  governments  hivested 
in  researeh  and  development  and  actually 
built  people-carrying  magnetically  levlUted 
vehicles  able  to  speed  over  300  mQes  per 
hour.  In  1978, 1  was  lucky  to  witncBS  an  un- 
manned test  of  a  superconducting  vehicle  at 
speeds  of  over  300  m.p.h.  in  Japan. 

The  new  discoveries  in  superconductivity, 
as  exciting  as  they  are  to  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, will  not  bring  in  a  new  age  of  trans- 
portation unless  there  is  some  commitment 
from  our  national  leaders.  The  technology 
to  build  superfast  land  vehicles  extots  (large- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  and  Ger- 
mans). The  advances  in  superconducting 
materials  make  magnetic-levitation  technol- 
ogy more  promising  than  ever. 

The  real  breakthrough  wHl  come  when 
our  leaders.  Congress  and  the  voters  make  a 
commitment  to  build  a  multicomponent 
transportation  system  instead  of  one  based 
solely  on  "high  speed"  roads  (65  m.p.h.  does 
not  seem  fast  compared  with  300  m.pJi.). 
congested  air  spaces  and  oiL  Had  our  leglala- 
tures  and  Congress  increased  the  speed  limit 
on  stage  coaches  in  the  1830's  and  ignored 
the  development  of  the  steam-driven  raO- 
road,  we  would  not  have  become  the  world 
leaders  In  this  century. 

The  Japanese  have  used  superconducting 
magnetic  levitation  as  a  symbol  of  their 
progress  and  their  future.  If  we  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  vision  of  the  31st  century  in  thto 
century,  we  will  be  buying  magnetic-levita- 
tion train  systems  in  the  year  3000  from 
Japan  in  addition  to  chips  and  cars. 

FkANCiB  C.  Moon. 
Ithaca.  N.Y..  MartA  19.  1987.0 


BROOKLYN  COLLEGE  OF  THE 
CITY  DNIVERSITY  OF  NEW 
YORK 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  April  6,  1987  New 
York  Times  editorial  entitled.  "Educa- 
tion Tree  in  Brooklyn." 

This  editorial  praises  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege of  the  City  University  of  New 
York  for  its  excellent  undergraduate 
core  curriciilum.  This  institution  has 
been  recognized  by  lx>th  the  National 
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Uk  tbs  Hnmanttlai  and 
tba  Gunede  Joundatlop  for  tlie  Ad- 
gitoBemant  of  Tmtlbiot  for  lU  waeetm 
In  pnaBOftliic  the  Ubenl  art!  in  ednotr 

Uon.  In  ffeet.  it  nnked  fifth  in  the 
MUon  in  teneral  ediMsOon.  This  may 
MUM  lie  aonie;  but  not  those  of  \m  who 
an  fttDOtar  with  Brooklyn  OoOece. 

Robett  K  Heai,  the  president  of 
Brooklyn  Ocdlete.  ihould  be  pralaed 
for  a  Job  wdl  done  and  his  efforts 
dKMldbe  rmUeated  aeroas  the  ooon- 
try.  I  am  prood  that  this  instttutkm  of 
h^^ier  *f^»-"«»»t  whldi  is  located  in  my 
ovn  home  State  of  New  YaA  has  re- 
cetved  Just  reoognttlon  for  its  many 
contribatJons  to  higher  education. 

I  aik  unanimous  consent  that  this 
fun  text  of  this  editorial  be  inserted  in 
theRKOBB. 

The  editorial  f<dlowK 

TSB  n  Bbookltv 

a  quality  nndertnduate 
I  lilg  tneka  and,  probsldy,  a 
prlfi^  InaUtatiop.  Bat  Brooklyn  OoQese  of 
the  Ctty  UBIventky  tf  New  York  deftea  that 
■tcnotype.  In  1M4.  it  vaa  dted  by  the  Na- 
tlOMl  Btdowmant  far  the  Hmoaoittea,  in  an 
othenvlM  diBiial  rmort,  aa  one  of  the  few 
"IvWit  vour*  in  Ameriean  higbo'  educa- 
ttaL  Moat  recently.  It  waa  a  t(q>-nuiked 
adMMl  IB  a  mTey  by  the  Caraesie  Founda- 
tlon  f or  the  Advanoement  of  Teaefalnc. 

Caraacte  aakad  96S  academic  deana  to  list 
eoDesea  with  auoeeHfnl  ceneral  education 
praciaiiH.  Brooklyn  ranked  fifth  behind 
Harvard,  the  XtatTOtatty  of  Chicaco.  Atremo 
OoOete  In  Wlaeonrin  and  St  Joaeph's  Col- 
ic^ IB  t~wm»*  Three  of  the  top-ranked 
Mhoola  may  rarpriie  moat  edoeatlon  con- 
Bomexa.  An  eren  btcfor  aurprtoe  Is  that  one 
is  a  pubUe  untfoatty  with  annual  tultlcm  of 
$1JM  for  New  York  residenta  (»3.S60  for 
out-itf-atate  studenta). 

The  key  to  Brooklyn  College's  succeas  is  a 
"ooK  cunteahim''  that  was  Introduced  in 
IMl.  It  oonalrtB  of  10  required  oouiaea  de- 
aisned  to  pfovtde  a  wwmnnn  understanding 
of  the  Uberal  arta  including  art.  literature, 
adenoe.  iiisttifimstlril  reasoning  and  oom- 
pnter  progFumdiis.  Western  etvOisatkm 
and  noD-Weatetn  culturea. 

Robot  L.  Heai.  Brooklyn  College's  presi- 
dent sinoe  1979.  attrfbutea  Ita  success  as  weU 
to  the  oommltment  and  energy  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  faculty.  "We're  believers," 
says  Dr.  Hess.  "We  have  faith  that  educa- 
tion can  make  a  difference." 


dedicated  indlvidiials  who  give  gener- 
ously of  their  time.  Since  Its  founding, 
the  dub  hss  raised  and  donated  hun- 
dredi  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the 
bei^t  of  the  Newark  area  communi- 
tyT^e  club  has  gwnsored  events  and 
flnsuoed  trb)s  for  children  of  the  com- 
muitty,  buUt  a  boathouse  and  lodge 
for  the  Boy  Scouts,  purchased  hoqiital 
equ^nent,  sponaored  a  youth  glee 
dub.  and  financed  summer  camp  vaca- 

tiOIIB. 

In  recent  years,  the  dub  has  pur- 
chased phonographs  for  a  Newai^ 
(^flven's  nursery  and  office  equip- 
meAt  for  a  Newaric  achooL  Members 
have  volunteered  for  the  American 
Asaodation  and  a  local  public 
station's  fundraising  drives.  The 
dult  also  sponsors  an  annual  scholar- 
awards  luncheon  for  local  high 
students. 

President,  the  motto  of  the 
Kl^tanians  is  "We  Build."  This  is  an 
>priate  theme  for  the  Newark 
}ter,  where  volunteers  have  been 
buildOng  a  better  Newark  community 
for  Vo  years. 

Ti>  celebrate  70  years  of  service  to 
the;  NewaA  community,  the  Klwanls 
aub  of  Newaric  will  be  holding  a 
birttiday  party  at  the  Sheraton- 
Ne^ark  Airport  on  April  11. 1987. 1  am 
suit  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  oon- 
grasulating  the  Klwanls  Club  of 
Nevaric  and  its  officers:  John  A.  Al- 
breiht,  president;  Miles  Rahlll.  vice 
president:  Samuel  H.  Smith,  treasurer, 
and  Jvdes  H.  Losowlck.  secretary.* 


KIWANI8  CLUB  OF  NEWARK 
MARKS  70TH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Klwanls  Club  of  Newark.  NJ.  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dub's  70th  anni- 
versary. 

The  Newark  Klwanls  Club  was  orga- 
nised in  1917,  2  years  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  first  Klwanls  ch^ter  in  De- 
troit, ML  The  Newark  dub  received  its 
charter  from  Klwanls  International  on 
April  26.  1917.  The  Newark  dub  was 
the  first  New  Jersey  Klwanls  Club  to 
be  organised  and  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  over  8,000  Klwanls  dubs  around 
the  world. 

The  members  of  the  Newark 
Klwanls  Club  are  a  sfiedal  group  of 


THE  YOUTH  POLICY  INSTI- 
TpTE'S  50-MIIiE  CHALLENGE 
WALK 

•  Mr.  LAUTE3IBERO.  Mr.  President. 
I  wpuld  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  imy  colleagues  the  sixth  annual 
Yoath  Policy  Institute  Challenge 
W  Jk.  a  50-mlle  trek  along  the  C^feO 
Ca#id  towpath  takhig  place  Saturday. 
2. 1987. 

in  years  past,  this  spring  wUl 
briiig  together  a  coterie  of  enthusias- 
tic juiddedicated  Youth  Policy  Insti- 
tute [YPI]  staff,  former  staff,  and  sup- 
Iio^rs— of  aU  ages— to  make  the  day- 
long hike  from  Georgetown  to  south- 
en|  Maryland  and  back.  The  annual 
walk  is  a  re-creation  of  a  similar  chal- 
lei%e  issued  first  by  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  to  his  Marines,  and 
in  1963  by  President  John  F. 
ledy.  To  demonstrate  the  energy 
commitment  of  the  New  Frontier, 
ident  Kennedy  challenged  his  ad- 
ion  to  walk  the  50  miles  as 
Of  all  his  aides,  only  the  Presi- 
's  brother,  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
led  the  walk. 

;nty  years  later,  young  people 
at  YPI  were  inspired  to  renew 
challenge.  And  since  that  time, 
institute  has  sponsored  the  Chal- 
leitee  Walk  as  a  fundraiser  to  support 
itsivarious  programs. 


ani 


FoundM  9  years  ago  under  the  aus- 
pkses  of  the  Robert  P.  Kennedy  Memo- 
rial. YPI  is  a  Washington.  DC-based 
nonproflt.  nonpartisan  organisation 
interest^  in  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion's ypung  pe<v>le.  The  institute 
moDltori  all  aspects  of  governmental 
policy  aif  ecUng  youth,  and  publishes 
three  mMazines  designed  to  provide 
cmnprebensive.  objective  information 
to  youth-  and  famHy-aervlng  profes- 
sionals  m  Washington  and  across  the 
Nation.  I 

The  institute  provides  a  dual  educa- 
tion: It  not  only  provides  hands-on 
training  i  in  magazine  publishing,  but 
also  f osoers  literacy  in  the  governmen- 
tal dedalon  and  policymaking  process- 
es affecong  youth.  Since  its  inception, 
under  ttte  supervision  of  executive  di- 
rector David  Hackett,  over  600  young 
pe<9le  pave  taken  req>onsibillty  for 
the  insntute's  daily  operations  and 
have  benefited  from  the  institute's 
tndning. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  energy 
and  siriiit  of  the  Youth  Policy  Insti- 
tute is 'embodied  in  the  Challenge 
Walk,  in  which  participants  take  a 
personal  challenge  together,  and  often 
surprise!  themselves  by  going  further, 
doing  more,  than  they  believed  they 
could,  m  a  letter  to  YPI  supporters 
this  year.  Ward  Wilson— an  energetic 
Ic  New  Jerseyan  who  was 
ital  in  initiating  the  walk  as 
fundraiser— refers  to  doing 
things  that  matter."  The 
Implies  equally  well  to  young 
people  as  it  does  to  us  in  the  Congress: 
Our  reaJBh  should  always  exceed  what 
we  perceive  our  grasp  to  be.  By  chi^- 
lengingj  ourselves,  we  realize  how 
much  vie  truly  are  amiable  of  accom- 
plishing 

I  woiUd  urge  those  interested  in 
taking  mis  year's  challenge  to  contact 
the  Yov  th  Policy  Institute.* 


MORE  SOVIET  CHEATING  ON 
TtHE  ABM  TREATY 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Hx.  President,  in  the 
last  3  weeks  we've  debated  forward 
and  backward  what  the  ABM  Treaty 
does  a^d  does  not  allow  us  to  do. 
We've^xamlned  what  the  restrictive 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  allows  us 
versus  the  new.  legal  interpretation. 
We've  argued  over  the  meaning  of  the 
Seiuite^  ratification  hearings  and  over 
what  should  and  shouldn't  be  classi- 
fied. We've  even  grappled  with  arcane 
technical  questions  such  as  what 
American  systems  can  and  cannot  be 
considtted  a  substitute  for  ABM 
radars.  1 

Whati  we  haven't  grappled  with, 
though!  is  what  the  Soviets  have  been 
up  toHspedfically  how  they^^e  been 
violat^  the  treaty. 

Mr.  F  resident,  new  analysis  Just  pub- 
lished 1 Q  the  April  edition  of  Defense 
Electronics  in  an  artide  by  Jim  Bus- 


sert.  "Whose  Phased-Array  Radars 
Violate  the  ABM  Treaty."  makes  it 
dear  that  we  need  to  return  to  this 
subject. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Bussert  makes 
three  major  swints: 

First.  The  Krasnojrarsk  radar  viola- 
tion is  probably  much  worse  than  we 
thought  since  the  radar  not  only  is  lo- 
cated away  from  the  Soviet  border 
looking  inland,  but  may  comprise  part 
of  a  second,  prohibited  ABM  defensive 
net  for  Soviet  SS-11  and  SS-18  strate- 
gic missQes  located  only  200  kilometers 
away. 

Second.  Even  the  phased  array  ABM 
radars  near  Moscow  now  exceed  the 
permitted  number  and  lie  outside  of 
the  allowable  locations  specified  in  the 
treaty. 

Third.  The  power  of  the  Soviets' 
nine  large  phased  array  radars  now 
exceed  the  dimension  and  power  po- 
tential levels  mandated  by  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Idr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  examine  this  analysis  for  them- 
selves. Certainly,  before  we  get  into 
any  more  debate  about  how  we  shoiild 
interpret  and  comply  with  the  ABM 
Treaty  we  must  first  ask  if  the  treaty 
is  any  real  restraint  on  the  Soviets'  be- 
havior and  whether  in  light  of  these 
new  violations  it's  time  we  ask  if  the 
treaty  is  worth  our  complying  with  at 
all. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Bussert's 
article  be  placed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  article  follows: 

Wbosk  Phaskd-Ahrat  Radahs  Violati  thb 
ABMThxatt? 

(By  Jim  Busaert) 

Violations  of  arms  control  treaties  are 
often  hard  to  prove.  How  much  encyptlon  of 
missile  test-flight  telemetry  is  too  much? 
Does  a  ballistic  missile's  length  or  throw 
weight  exceed  that  of  its  predecessor  by 
more  than  5  percent— making  it  an  illegal 
"new"  missile  rather  than  a  "modified"  old 
one?  How  many  warheads  are  carried  in  a 
missile,  modified  or  new?  Does  a  roof  over  a 
construction  site  constitute  concealment, 
and  could  a  surface-to-air  missile  be  used  to 
destroy  incoming  warheads  as  well  as  air- 
craft? Because  of  such  difficulties  in  verifi- 
cation, some  strategists  argue  that  arms 
control  treaties  cannot  be  enforced  and  are 
thus  ineffective  in  achieving  their  goals. 

Tet  a  major  argument  in  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  arms  control  debate  is 
being  waged  over  objects  that  are  visible, 
fixed,  and  measurable:  large  phrased-array 
radars  (LPARs).  Because  they  can  potential- 
ly perform  battle  management  functions  in 
a  strategic  defense  system,  these  huge  struc- 
tures are  central  to  the  whole  Issue  of  anti- 
ballistic  missile  (ABM)  defense,  and  the  15- 
year-old  treaty  that  limits  ABM  systems. 

THBTBBATT 

On  May  26.  197S.  the  "Treaty  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  R^ublics  on  the  Umita- 
Uon  of  AnU-Ballistic  MissQe  Systems"  was 
signed  in  Moscow.  Although  the  treaty  con- 
sists of  18  articles,  the  third  and  sixth  arti- 
cles and  initiated  statements  B  and  D  are  of 
primary  relevance  to  the  U>AR  controversy. 


Article  VI<b)  Is  the  most  quoted  and  states 
that  each  party  undertakes  "not  to  deploy 
in  the  future  radars  fm-  early  warning  of 
strategic  ballistic  mJssOe  attack  except  at  lo- 
catlms  al<Hig  the  periphery  of  its  national 
territory  and  tnimted  outward."  Both  sides 
have  made  charges  regarding  ftUeged  viola- 
tions of  this  article. 

Article  m  (a)  states  that  an  ABM  system 
"centered  on  the  national  capital"  shall 
have"  deployment  area  having  a  radliu  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  kilometers.  ..." 
The  treaty  allows  "no  more  than  six  ABM 
radar  complexes,  the  area  of  each  complex 
.  .  .  having  a  diameter  of  no  more  than 
three  kilometers. ..." 

Article  m  (b)  allows  "two  large  phaaed- 
atray  ABM  radars  comparable  in  potential 
to  corresponding  ABM  radars  operational  or 
under  construction"  in  May  1972.  (Xher 
ABM  radars  would  have  a  potential  "less 
than  the  potential  of  the  smaller  of  the 
above-mentioned  two  large  phaaed-array 
ABM  radars." 

The  critical  word  "potential"  is  described 
in  Agreed  Interpretation  (B).  "The  Parties 
understand  that  the  potential  (the  product 
of  mean  emitted  power  in  watts  and  anten- 
na area  in  square  meters)  of  the  smaller  of 
the  two  .  .  ."  LPARs  in  Article  m  is  "to  be 
three  million." 

Agreed  Interpretation  (D)  states  that  the 
parties  agree  not  to  deploy  LPARs  "having 
a  potential  .  .  .  exceeding  three  million, 
except  ...  for  the  purpose  of  tracking  ob- 
jects in  outer  space  or  for  .  .  .  technical 
means  of  verification." 

Do  Soviet  or  United  States  large  phaaed- 
array  radars  breach  the  ABM  treaty?  A 
review  of  open  source  data  on  the  radars  of 
both  sides  can  help  us  sift  the  facts  from 
emotional  and  political  charges  and  counter- 
charges and  reach  an  objective  conclusion. 

SOVIKT  STHATCOIC  LH  RADARS 

The  first  long-range  (LR)  Soviet  air  de- 
fense radars  facing  out  from  the  Soviet  bor- 
ders were  the  P-14  Tail  King  radars  in  1»SS. 
The  TaQ  Sling's  100-foot  antenna  has  me- 
chanical beam  rotation  and  operates  in  the 
150  MHz  to  180  MHb  frequency  range.  Tall 
King  has  an  estimated  350-mile  detection 
range  and  an  altitude  limit  of  up  to  150,000 
feet  The  Tall  King  is  usually  colocated  with 
the  Side  Net  height-finder  radar  and  the 
Scoreboard  IFF  32-dipole  array. 

The  first  Soviet  LPAR  was  the  Hen 
House,  built  in  the  late  1950s.  The  Hen 
House  array  Is  1,000  feet  long  and  65  feet 
hl^  with  a  face  inclined  at  45  degrees.  It 
transmits  25  to  100  pulses  per  second  at  150 
BIHs.  Detection  range  Is  around  3,200  miles 
with  10  MW  output  power.  There  were  five 
Hen  House  radars  by  1960,  probably  located 
at  Irkutsk.  Lyakl,  Sknmda.  Pechora  and 
Kamchatka.  There  are  now  six  sites  with  a 
total  of  11  Hen  House  arrays. 

The  first  probable  Soviet  ABM  radar  net 
was  the  so-called  Tallinn  line,  on  which  first 
c(X)struction  was  noted  in  1961.  It  included 
SA-6  missUes  that  are  associated  with  the 
large  and  powerful  Square  Pair  target  track 
and  guidance  radars.  Photographs  of  this 
radar  are  not  openly  available,  although 
SA-S  batteries  have  appeared  in  Syria  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  SA-5  systems  outside  of 
the  USSR  are  controlled  by  Back  Net  or 
Barlack  surveillance  and  Side  Net  Height 
finder  radars,  all  of  which  are  of  the  me- 
chanically steered  beam  type,  not  phased 
arrays.  Assuming  that  the  NATO  deaigna- 
tion  of  Square  Pair  correlates  to  the  visual 
shape  of  the  radars,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  this  could  be  a  dual  box-shaped 
phased-array  radar.  In  the  late  1970s,  there 


were  1.200  8A-5  launchos  inside  the  USSR. 
According  to  1988  referenoes.  there  are  now 
an  estimated  2,000  8A-6  launchers  at  100 
sites  inside  the  USSR. 

The  original  Moscow  ABM  network  of  84 
above-ground  Galosh  launchers  at  four  com- 
plexes was  buHt  ttetween  1964  and  1988.  It 
Included  a  medium-taoge  Dog  House  If  AR 
south  of  Moscow,  which  received  initial  con- 
tact data  from  the  Hen  House.  The  Dog 
House  operates  in  the  VHF  band  at  100 
MHz.  and  transmits  at  a  50  pps  frequency. 
Its  1,500-mile  detection  range  is  achieved 
with  20  MW  of  transmitted  power.  Several 
references  mention  a  Cat  House  IJ>AR  used 
with  Dog  House,  but  no  details  are  provided, 
and  they  seem  to  perform  similar  battle 
management  functions  in  the  ABM  net. 
These  are  still  part  of  Moscow's  much-im- 
proved radar  network. 

Late  1970s  references  list  two  groups  of 
three  radars  for  each  complex  of  16  Oaloeh 
ABMs.  In  addition  to  the  Hen  House  and 
Dog  House,  a  Chekhov  radar  is  mentioned, 
but  no  details  are  available  on  this  radar.  It 
is  sn  ABM  lock-on  radar  located  at  Ch^- 
hov.  Just  south  of  Moscow.  There  are  six 
Try  Add  radars  at  each  of  the  four  laiincher 
complexes  in  the  Moscow  ABM  net  One 
report  claims  it  is  a  mechanical  scan,  close- 
in  interception  launch  control  radar.  Try 
Add  Lb  a  name  for  three  radars  networked 
together,  and  is  a  pun  on  the  word  "triad." 

It  is  important  to  note  which  LPARs  were 
operational  before  or  after  1972,  as  that  is  a 
factor  In  determining  what  is  allowed  by  the 
treaty.  The  USSR  was  conducting  testa  with 
the  SA-5  and  a  mobile  ABM  phased-array 
radar  at  the  Sary  Shagan  Soviet  ABM  test 
range  in  Kafalrhstan  In  1962,  but  this 
mobile  ABM  radar  has  been  made  illegal  by 
the  1972  agreements. 

Late  in  the  1970s,  the  USSR  was  develop- 
ing over-the-horizon  back  scatter  (OTH-B) 
radars  for  long-range  early  warning.  The 
first  Soviet  OTH-B  was  operational  in  the 
early  1980s.  The  estimated  detection  range 
is  from  500  to  1,800  miles.  Pulses  from  the 
Soviet  OTH-B  are  at  10.5  ppa.  and  this  rate 
of  pulsing  earned  it  the  nickname  "the  Rus- 
sian woodpecker."  Four  Soviet  OTH-B  sys- 
tems, at  Minsk.  Nikolayev,  Komsomolsk-na- 
Amur  and  Nakhodka,  were  in  place  by  1984. 

In  1982,  a  major  upgrade  to  the  Moscow 
ABM  net  included  the  construction  of  a 
massive  LPAR  at  Pushklno,  near  Moscow. 
This  structure,  with  fotir  faces  and  380- 
degree  coverage,  1b  350  feet  high  and  500 
feet  wide  at  ita  base,  which  is  about  four 
times  larger  than  the  American  Pave  Paws 
large  phaaed-array  radar.  A  maior  upgrade 
in  ABM  MissQe  capability  was  apparent  as 
32  of  the  64  surface-mounted  Oaloah  sites 
were  dismantled.  The  new  complexes  wHl  in- 
clude 100  silo  launchers  for  Improved  SH-04 
Oalosh  and  new  SH-08  QaseUe  close-in 
ABM  missiles,  to  replace  the  original  84  sur- 
face ABM  launchers. 

About  the  same  period,  a  new  network  of 
large  phased-array  radars  was  detected  in 
various  parta  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would 
seem  that  construetion  must  have  started 
on  several  of  these  in  the  late  1970b.  Pe- 
chora was  the  first  and  by  1982  there  were 
five  of  these  radaia.  The  array  was  reported- 
ly fanshaped.  and  110  feet  taO  by  300  feet  in 
length.  The  flrat  Ave  sites  in  this  new  gen- 
eration included  Pechora.  Komsomblsk, 
Kiev,  and  possibly  Skrunda  in  Latlva.  Draw- 
ings of  Pechora  and  Krasnoyarsk  releaaed 
by  the  V&.  D^iartment  of  Defense  do  not 
resemble  the  earlier  description.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  large  fan-shaped  LPAR  is  an- 
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■my  tjpe  not  j«t  pabUdy  tdentUed 
lnttMW«rL 

TbaMzth  ndw.  at  Knmoysnk.  tau  been 
ttw  eentar  of  the  ABM  vtotetkn  drtwtee. 
Tbe  KiMnavank  ndw  ww  flnt  detected 
by  HtdUte  In  Jidy  190.  aztcnua  eoutnio- 
tloB  «w  mmplrttwl  in  Novenber  19M  and 
tatanal  eteetmiie  tnt»11«tlnn  to  oonttnu- 
tng.  with  flnt  lieinml«*iiii  power  teats  ez- 
peeted  In  the  late  IMT-IMS  ttmefnine. 

and    upcradea    to    the 

'  ABM  net  eontinue.  Ref  oenoee  to  a 

ABM-ZS  defeaaire  ayatem  for 

jntlon  new  Wat  Twin  tracklnc 

and  Pawn  Shop  mlarile  guldanoe  radan  for 
the  8B-04/M  ABMa,  bat  then  an  no  open 
pbotocrapha  or  detaOa.  It  la  probable  that 
one  of  the  two  la  a  lane  phaaed^rray  radar. 
Three  new  If  Alia  wen  detected  In  Weat- 
em  Roaala  tete  in  IMS  and  It  la  reaaonaMe 
that  they  could  be eooaldered  apart  of  the 
Mae  last  three  If  ARs  an 
at  «!>■"■»'*»  in  Latvia.  Mukachevo 
Chaehoalovakla,  and  Baranovichi  be- 
:  and  Poland.  Tliey  would  tains 
the  total  of  Fediarartype  LPARa  to  nine 
around  the  Sovtet  XTnlon. 

Soviet  Hen  Rooat  LPARa  an  mentioned  in 
varlooa  aoureea.  but  no  Oluatratiaos  have 
appeared.  The  author  has  noted  a  pattern 
of  new  H«n  Rooat  aitea  oonelatlnc  to  Pe- 
ehoia-type  conatruetlon.  iptciflcany  at  Pe- 
ehocm.  Lyaki.  KiaanoyarA.  and  Komao- 
BMdA-na-Amur.  In  tbe  author's  opinkm. 
tlMK  li  a  good  probability  that  the  Pechora 
and  Ben  Rooat  U>ARs  may  be  the  same 
radar.  The  author  alao  bellevea  that  then  is 
one  Cat  Houae  and  one  Doc  House  LPAR 
aonth  of  Moacow.  one  of  which  was  initially 
called  Chekhov. 

o.a.aABSia 
Since  1962.  the  outermoet  defensive 
If  ARa  have  been  the  three  ballistic  missile 
early  waminc  system  (BMKWS)  FP8-86 
altea  at  Clear.  AlaAa:  Thule.  Qreenland: 
U)d  PyUngdalea  Moor  in  England.  Other 
IP8-8S  If  ARs  an  also  located  In  California 
andPlorUa. 

Two  dual-face  SO-meter-taD  Pave  Paws 
If  iUls  stand  guwd  against  submarine- 
launched  missQea  from  sites  at  Cape  Cod. 
Maas..  and  Beale  AFB,  Calif.  Tbe  UHF  band 
n>S-115  Pave  Pawa  If  ARs  have  aoUd^Ute 
deetronlca  and  a  5.S004d9ometer  range.  Two 
mon  Pave  Pawa  in  Georgia  and  Texas  will 
reidace  older  nS-86  and  FS8-7  radars  in 
norida. 

The  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar  Charac- 
tolsatlon  System  (PARCS)  array  in  Grand 
Forks,  N J>.  is  intended  to  provide  final  de- 
tails on  incoming  waiheada.  It  has  a  2,800- 
kHonieter  range  and  a  130-degree  arc  of  cov- 
erage. By  1987,  the  four  Pave  Paws  and  the 
PARCS  will  totally  replace  the  Florida 
FFS-8S  and  F8S-7  radars. 

Cobra  Dane,  an  LPAR  on  Shemya  Idand 
in  the  Aleutian  chain  was  started  in  1973 
and  became  operational  in  1977.  It  operates 
in  the  1-OHs  to  2-OHz  band.  Cobra  Dane 
has  a  total  of  S4.768  active  or  passive  ele- 
menta  In  ita  95-foot-dlameter  face. 

A  mlniatun  verskm  of  Cobra  Dane,  called 
Cobra  Judy  and  designated  8PQ-11.  was 
mounted  on  the  ship  Oteerootlon  ItUmd  in 
1901.  The  3S-foot  phased-array  radar  cube  is 
mounted  In  a  four-story-hlgh  turret  weii^- 
Ing  3S0  tons.  CObra  Judy  operates  In  the  2- 
OHs  to  4-OHs  band  and  haa  12,288  acUve 
elements.  It  is  said  to  have  no  warning  f  unc- 
tkm,  but  only  tracks  final  near-earth  trajec- 
tories of  ballistic  miarile  test  shots. 

The  old  Distant  Early  Warning  (DEW) 
line  radars  across  Canada  will  be  replaced 
by  13  new  aoUd-state,  mechanical-antenna 


Se^   Igkw  FPS-117   radan   and   39   un- 
mttmed  short-range  radar  altea. 

the  United  States'a  fint  OTH-B  InstaUa^ 
tlon  in  Maine  will  be  followed  by  systetns  cm 
thi  I  West  Coast  and  in  the  upper  Midwest 
Hi  e  eastom  OTH-B  inatallatloo  is  so  large 
thi  t  the  transmitter  is  at  Moscow.  Maine 
wH  b  the  receiver  110  mflea  away  at  Ccdum- 
ba  I  PUIS  and  the  control  center  in  Bangor. 
AH  iMNigh  It  was  earlier  hoped  that  the 
on  H-B  systems  could  replace  tbe  north- 
Iw  Ung  DEW  line  radars,  Arctic  trials  con- 
du  ied  m  1975  showed  that  the  radar's  per- 
tm  mance  was  unMitlsf actory  due  to  auroral 
flti  etuations.  The  Navy  will,  however,  begin 
construction  of  a  relocatable  OTH  radar 
(RDTHR)  on  Amchitka  Island,  Alaska  in 
191  7,  and  the  following  year  the  Air  FOrce 
wl  1  begin  building  another  OTH-B  at  two 
sit  IS  in  Alaska. 


ooiKUjaiom 


The  dovlet  claims  that  the  Krasnoyarsk 
If  AR  can  only  be  used  for  "traddng  objects 
in  outeimMce"  and  that  it  is  not  an  ABM 
ndar  arc  bard  to  characterise  as  believable. 
Bealdes  Mtog  the  same  as  eight  other  ABM 
If  ARs  forming  an  integrated  ABM  warning 
ring,  oolocated  many  tlmea  with  ABM  Hm 
House  liPARs.  the  Krasnoyarsk  site  is  near 
several  tCBM  sQo  fielda.  This  may  well  be  a 
dual  vtalatlon  of  the  ABM  treaty.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  an  If  AR  not  "on  the  perime- 
ter" and  not  "oriented  outward."  It  alao  may 
constitue  a  second  ABM  site  for  ICBM  field 
protecti^  which  under  terms  of  tbe  treaty 
[owed  If  the  Moacow  net  is  disman- 
the  United  Statea  is  notified  before 


io4gh  not  noted  in  the  popular  media 
reports  {about  arms  control  violations. 


cHiuum  vs.  PAcn 
ioylet  charges  that  American  LPAR  sites 
at  Ihule,  Greoiiland  and  Flyingdales  Moor 
In  England  are  not  along  the  periphery  of 
Uiilted  States  "national  territory"  seem  to 
be]  reasonable.  Fortunately,  these  If  ARs 
built  prior  to  the  agreement  and  there- 
fore do  not  fall  Into  the  Article  VI(b) 
iture"  realm  of  compliance.  The  USSR 
charged  that  the  LPAR  at  Robins  AFB, 
located  260  miles  inland,  was  also  not 
onj  "the  periphery"  of  the  United  States, 
is  not  very  significant  in  comparison 
the  Krasnoyarsk  LPAR,  which  is 
led  northeast  at  the  coast  2,600  miles 
aiitoy.  and  is  470  miles  north  of  the  Soviet- 
Mingollan  border.  In  1973,  the  Soviets 
^irged  that  the  construction  of  the  Cobra 
D4ne  radar  on  Shemya  Island  in  the  Aleu- 
was  Illegal. 

le  physical  location  of  the  Krasnoyarsk 
fAR  is  plainly  evident,  but  the  argument 
•s  to  the  intent  or  purpose  of  this 
The  Soviets  claim  that  it  is  not  a  mls- 
sQfc  warning  radar,  but  is  to  be  used  for 
"a|>ace  research."  A  fact  that  challenges 
soviet  credibility  in  the  matter  is  that  the 
Ktasnoyaiak  radar's  physical  appearance  is 
identical  to  that  of  a  half-doaen  other 
'ARs  that  the  Soviets  admit  are  ABM 

1984  CIA  report  on  the  Krasnoyarsk 
^AR  said  that  it  could  not  be  used  for 
battle  management  because  it  oper- 
at  the  wrong  frequency,  its  face  is  not 
alined  at  incoming  American  ICBMs,  the 
selisor  is  not  at  the  optimal  angle  for  battle 
m^iagement,  it  is  not  defended  by  intercep- 
tatr  missiles  and  it  Is  not  hardened.  The  CIA 
>rt  seems  rather  biased,  however,  since 
Tenses  are  not  mandatory  for  ABM  use, 
|d  in  fact  are  illegal.  The  LPAR  had  not 
activated  in  1984  so  its  frequency  was 
|t  apparent  Tbe  radar  does  face  in  the  dl- 
r^rtion  of  incoming  submarine-launched 
bilistlc  missQes. 

(The  Krasnoyarsk  LPAR  is  located  near 
the  Soviet  SS-11  fields  at  lUtka  and  Glad- 
lUya.  and  tbe  SS-18  ICBM  field  at  Uzhur, 
with  tbe  latter  two  within  200  kilometers  of 
the  LPAR.  If  it  is  part  of  an  ABM  defensive 
n^t  to  protect  ICBM  fields,  the  Krasnoyarsk 
n  dar  would  be  again  be  in  violation  of  the 
ti  eaty,  because  such  a  system  is  illegal. 

Other  theories  on  the  purpose  of  the 
Brasnoyarsk  LPAR  include  its  use  in  anti- 
ttelllte  (ASAT)  research  and  development 
>rk.  or  possibly  downrange  missile  track- 
f or  the  test  facility  at  Plesetsk  and  the 
launch  center  at  Baikonur.  Both  of 
the  latter  space  and  test  facilities  are  locat- 
ed nearby,  and  the  single  LPAR  sensor  re- 
portedly covers  their  downrange  areas. 


is  only 
Ued 
hand. 
Alth< 

it 
would  seem  that  the  location  of  the  Hen 
House,  Dog  House,  and  Pechora-type 
If  ARs  In  western  Russia  violate  the  maxi- 
mum 3«llometer  diameter  allowed  for  six 
If  AR  «tes  at  each  ABM  complex.  If  the 
Try  Ad^  radars  are  not  dismantled  when 
the  na(  Twin  and  Pawn  Shop  come  online, 
the  six  ABM  radar  site  limit  would  be  ex- 
ceeded. It  also  appears  that  the  locations  of 
several  tf  ARs  Integrated  into  the  Moacow 
ABM  nftwork  lie  outside  the  150-lmi  diame- 
ter allowed  by  Article  in(a). 

Although  the  output  "potential"  of  the 
numerousnew  LPARs  that  the  USSR  has 
has  not  been  made  an  issue, 
it  would  seem  to  be  in  violation, 
stated  that  other  ABM  LPARs 
1972  would  have  a  potential  less 
potential  of  the  smaller  of  the  two 
1972  LPARs.  It  would  seem  that 
of  nine  Pechora-type  LPARs,  in- 
ogj  the  controversial  Krasnoyarsk 
radar,  would  have  dimension  and  power  po- 
tential ^exceeding  that  of  1972  Soviet  ABM 
radars,  [if  the  details  of  antenna  area  and 
emitted  power  cannot  X>e  verified  by  nation- 
al meai^  then  that  portion  of  the  treaty  is 
unenfofceable.  and  thus  meaningless. 

The  {American  LPARs  in  England  and 
Greenland  an  legal  even  though  they  are 
not  alo^ig  the  periphery  of  United  States  na- 
tional territory  l>ecau8e  they  were  built 
before  the  treaty,  which  restricts  "future" 
LPAR  tonstruction.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
wotild  upear  that  the  Cobra  Dane  LPAR  in 
the  AlquUans  is  perfectly  legal  since  it  is  on 
torlal  perimeter  and  it  does  face 


not  raised  as  an  issue  by  the  So- 
would  seem  that  the  Cobra  Judy 
LPAR  comes  dangerously  close  to  breaking 
the  Article  V  agreement  "not  to  .  .  .  deploy 
ABM  systems  or  components  which  are  sea- 
based.  ,  . 

A  review  of  American  and  Soviet  LPAR  ef- 
forts reve&ls  definite  signs  that  the  Soviets 
are  in^^inny  a  large,  redundant  and  omi- 
nous series  of  ABM  detection  and  tnu^lng 
arrays  {across  their  nation.  Combined  with 
their  other  ABM  missile  developments, 
huge  air  defense  forces  and  hardening  ef- 
forts, they  could  break  out  from  the  ABM 
agreement  in  a  very  short  time.  This  would 
result  In  a  violation  of  both  the  spirit  and 
the  int^t  of  the  treaty.* 


EXi  :;ellence  on  the  court 

AND  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 
•  Mr.,  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  Vince 
Lombard!   once   said,   "winning   isn't 
everyth^,  its  the  only  thing."  I  sus- 


pect that  Indiana  University  basket- 
ball coach.  Bob  Knii^t.  would  para- 
phrase Coach  Lombantt's  famous  com- 
ment by  saying  that  winning  is  not  as 
iim>ortant  as  excdling.  For  Coach 
Knight,  winning  is  tarnished  by  poor 
execution  of  basketball  fundamentals. 
A  mental  mistake  made  when  leading 
an  opponent  by  20  points  is  as  egre- 
gious as  a  failure  to  block  out  an  oppo- 
nent in  a  tie  game.  Bob  Knight  seeks 
excellence  from  his  players  not  only 
on  the  court,  but  also  in  the  class- 
room. 

While  much  has  been  written  about 
the  Hoosier's  exceUent  Big  10  season 
and  NCAA  tournament,  and  Bob 
Knight's  third  national  championship 
in  12  years,  less  has  been  written 
about  Indiana's  commitment  to  aca- 
demics. On  Friday.  March  27. 1987,  the 
day  before  Indiana's  semifinal  show- 
down with  the  University  of  Nevada  at 
Las  Vegas,  the  Hoosiers  were  still  in 
Bloomington  so  players  could  attend 
their  Friday  classes.  The  other  three 
semifinallsts  had  been  in  New  Orleans 
for  days. 

Indiana  recruits  come  to  Blooming- 
ton  to  play  basketball  and  attend 
classes.  Both  Coach  Knight  and  foot- 
ball coach.  Bill  Mallory,  have  made 
class  attendance  a  high  priority.  Indi- 
ana is  unique  in  its  coaching  staff's 
support  of  academics.  A  school  can 
have  an  excellent  program  for  ath- 
letes, but  unless  that  program  is  sup- 
ported by  the  head  coaches  it  Is 
doomed  for  failure.  Indiana's  academic 
advisors  are  supported  by  the  coaches 
who  require  athletes  to  go  to  class  and 
meet  regularly  with  their  tutors. 

A  few  members  of  Indiana's  basket- 
ball team  deserve  special  mention. 
Steven  Alford,  a  business  major  and 
excellent  student,  is  graduating  on 
time  this  May,  as  are  Indiana's  two 
other  seniors,  Daryl  Thomas  and  busi- 
ness major  Todd  Meier.  Two  other 
members  of  the  team,  Joe  Hillman  and 
Magnus  Pelkowsld,  are  also  enrolled  in 
Indiana's  well-known  business  school. 
Magniis  is  worldng  toward  a  double 
major  with  fine  arts  as  his  other  areas 
of  concentration.  The  work  of  these 
student-attiletes  in  the  school  of  busi- 
ness helps  to  dispell  the  view  that  all 
athletes  are  physical  education 
majors. 

While  most  of  Indiana's  players 
graduate  in  4  years,  some  carry  work 
over  until  the  fifth  year.  Indiana  Uni- 
versity pays  for  the  fifth  year  of 
coursework  for  players  who  have 
maintained  a  2.0  grade  point  average 
on  a  4.0  scale  and  compiled  105  of  the 
122  hours  necessary  for  graduation. 
Some  of  Indiana's  athletes  graduate 
after  4  years,  but  they  have  a  year  of 
eligibility  remaining  after  graduation 
if  they  have  been  redshirted.  In  the 
case  of  a  redshirt  graduate,  Indiana 
pays  for  a  year  of  graduate  tuition. 
Randy  Wittman  and  Ted  Kitchel  are 
the   best    known    recipients   of    this 
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policy.  Randy  and  Ted  were  members 
of  the  1981  national  championship 
team  while  doing  graduate  woilt  in  the 
school  of  public  and  environmental  af- 
fairs. Both  players  had  been  redshirt- 
ed following  injuries  earlier  in  their 
careers  at  I.U. 

Indiana's  emphasis  on  academics  is 
part  of  a  larger  emphasis  by  the  Big  10 
conference.  In  1974,  the  Big  10  adopt- 
ed a  normal  progress  rule  which  re- 
quires every  course  taken  by  an  ath- 
lete to  go  toward  degree  work  if  it  is  to 
count  toward  eligibility.  No  Big  10 
school  will  have  an  athlete  enrolled  in 
developmental  reading  for  2  years  be- 
cause those  courses  will  not  count 
toward  graduation.  Indiana  sends  its 
records  to  academic  deans  to  ensvire 
that  courses  taken  by  athletes  will  go 
toward  a  degree.  The  normal  progress 
rule  also  requires  the  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  OPA  each  year  1.7  the 
first  year,  1.85  the  second  and  2.0  the 
third  and  fourth  years.  The  Big  10  has 
increased  these  standards  for  next 
year  and  is  head  and  shoulders  above 
other  conferences  and  the  NCAA  in 
these  requirements.  The  NCAA  only 
requires  a  passing  grade  or  1.0  for  each 
semester  an  athlete  is  enrolled  in 
school. 

Indiana's  commitment  to  education- 
al excellence  goes  far  beyond  the  prac- 
tices of  Indiana  University.  Since  Jan- 
uary, the  Indiana  General  Assembly 
has  been  grappling  with  the  acutely 
difficult  questions  Involved  with  com- 
prehensive public  school  reform.  The 
issues  are  sensitive  but  the  need  is 
great.  Increasingly,  there  is  an  under- 
standing that  for  our  country  to  com- 
pete globaly,  we  must  offer  djmamic 
educational  opportimities  to  produce  a 
well-trained  labor  force. 

The  Indiana  Legislature  has  a  his- 
toric opportunity  to  move  Indiana's 
public  schools  into  a  position  of  na- 
tional leadership.  I  commend  Gov. 
Bob  Orr.  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction Dean  Evans  and  each 
member  of  the  State  legislature  for 
their  vision  and  dedication  in  f4ickllng 
this  extraordinary  challenge.* 


this  is  Goodyear's  newest  radial  tire 
plant. 

This  plant  is  the  city's  largest  civil- 
ian employer  with  1,800  onployeea 
who  produce  1  million  radial  passoiger 
tires  each  month. 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  won  an  eaaay 
contest  by  explaining  what  makes  his 
plant  a  world  competitor,  writes  that 
Ooodyear-Lawston's  success  includes 
open  communication  between  employ- 
er and  employee  and  the  willingness  of 
both  parties  to  adapt  to  improve. 

It  is  this  type  of  solid  work  ethic 
which  makes  Oklahoma  an  ideal  place 
for  industry.  Mr.  Anderson  and  his  co- 
workers deserve  this  honor  given  by 
Goodyear.* 


CONGRATULATING  LYNN  AN- 
DERSON AND  THE  GOODYEAR 
TIRE  PLANT 

•  Mr.  NICKLBS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  celebrate  the  spirit  of  the  Oklahoma 
worker  described  by  Mr.  Lynn  Ander- 
son of  Lawton,  OK,  as  possessing  these 
qualities:  courage,  intelligence,  re- 
spect, goal  orientation,  and  spirit. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  an  employee  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  plant 
in  Lawton.  This  year  that  plant  was 
honored  as  the  first  recipient  of  Good- 
year's  corporate  flag  of  global  com- 
petitiveness, recognizing  its  ability  to 
manufacture  products  that  are  highly 
coim>etitive  in  U.S.  and  foreign  mar- 
kets. This  is  especially  notable  because 


CENSORSHIP  OF  CIGARETTE 
ADVERTISING 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
seldom  do  I  agree  with  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  on  editorial  issues.  However. 
Michael  G.  Gartner,  editor  of  the  Cou- 
rier-Journal and  the  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newpaper  Edi- 
tors, has  presented  an  outstanding 
case  in  opposition  to  censorhlp  of  ciga- 
rette advertising.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  that  it  appear  in 
the  Rbcoro. 
The  editorial  follows: 

E^orroKs  Sbouui  Wobst  About  CnrsoasHXP 
or  CiGAKsm  Ass 

(By  Michael  O.  Gartner) 

(Michael  Gartner,  who  doesn't  smoke 
even  though  he  lives  in  Kentucky,  is  presi- 
dent of  ANSE  and  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  In  Louisville.) 

The  folks  down  the  hall  In  the  ad  depart- 
ment are  in  trouble.  The  American  Medical 
Association  wants  Congress  to  ban  all  ads 
for  cigarettes.  A  senator  and  a  congresnnan 
have  proposed  what  is,  in  effect  a  tax  on 
cigarette  advertising.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  tried  to  ban  an  Issue-oriented 
ad  about  smoking  because  it  wasnt  forceful 
enough  in  stating  the  risks  of  smoking.  And 
the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States  has 
held  that  Puerto  Rico  can  restrict  advertis- 
ing by  local  casinos  in  local  newq)aper  even 
though  the  casinos  themselves  are  legal  op- 
erations. 

Censorship,  long  fought  by  editors  fearing 
the  sanctity  of  the  news  columns,  has 
sneaked  into  our  ad  columns.  We  should  be 
plenty  worried. 

Most  publishers  and  ad  directors  have 
long  assumed  that  it  was  up  to  them  to  de- 
termine what  could  be  advertised  in  their 
papers,  just  as  it  is  up  to  editors  and  pub- 
lishers to  detonine  what  can  be  printed  in 
the  news  columns.  At  most  papers,  then  an 
standards  for  ads  just  as  then  an  standards 
for  news:  standards  of  truth  and  of  taste. 

But  the  courts  have  never  really  said  the 
ad  columns  have  the  same  protections  that 
the  news  columns  have.  While  courts  have 
recognised  that  there  Is  under  the  Flnt 
Amendment  something  called  commercial 
speech,  they  have  never  granted  that 
speech  quite  the  same  freedoms  as  regular 
speech.  Now.  hicreaslngly,  what  freedoms 
that  do  exist  for  commerdal  speech  an 
being  narrowed.  Then  are  lot  of  folks  lining 
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op  to  Join  ttM  attack,  and  lawyen  aay  Ute 
law  nay  wdl  be  on  tlie  lide  of  these  people 
wbo  are  lawpnetnt.  In  eCTect,  prior  reatralnU 


As  I  aid.  «e  Aoald  be  plenty  worried.  If. 
for  tiMtanwi,  tbe  OoncraM  votes  to  ban  dga- 
ratte  advertWnc  beoanse  dgarettes  are 
hannful  and  thetefoie  tbe  hannlnt  of  tbe 
adi  is  in  the  "substantial  tnterest"  of  socie- 
ty, wbere  will  the  line  be  drawn?  Will  Uqoor 
sA  be  *«»'«»«*^  because  dranken  drtren  kill 
nn  erodit  card  ads  be  banned  be- 
ta lot  of  Iblba  already  are  too  deeply  in 
dAtr  wm  fast-food  ebalns  be  ttdd  they 
cant  advertlae  because  Junk  food  Is  bad  for 
people?  What  about  ads  for  abortion  dinks 
or  eandaoMif  Ita-guns?  For  movies  that  are 
volent?  Vor  books  that  urge  rerolutfam? 

And  then  wIU  America  be  a  better  place  to 
U«e7 

"I  serioudy  doubt  wfaetho'  sumtreaslon  of 
infonnatlcn  conoetnins  the  avsllabillty  and 
pries  of  a  Iswllj  offered  product  is  ever  a 
penaissible  way  for  the  State  to  'dampen' 
'«*-"~*  for  use  of  the  product ...  No  dlf - 
fetenees  between  *^''*''*'********^  speech  and 
other  protected  weeeh  Justify  suppression 
of  canmsrdal  speech  in  order  to  influence 
public  conduct  throuih  manipulation  of  the 
avaQaUUty  of  informattnn."  Justice  Harry 
Blackmun  wrote  in  1910.  But  Justice  BlaA- 
mun  ml^t  not  be  in  the  majority  the  next 
time  a  case  comes  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

So  then  what?  Well.  If  it's  wrong  to  adver- 
tise ontain  products  legal  products— how 
soon  win  someone  say  it's  wrong  to  portray 
their  use  in  a  move?  Or  on  TV?  Or  menti<m 
them  in  a  news  sUvy? 

Think  about  it* 


PLATOON:  OWE  VETERAN'S 
FERSFECnVE 

•  Mr.  CRANffTGN.  Mr.  President,  it 
haa  been  more  than  a  decade  stnce  the 
Vietnam  war  ooded.  Yet,  for  many  vet- 
erans of  that  war,  departure  from 
Vietnam  mailed  the  beginning  of  an- 
other and.  in  some  cases,  more  endur- 
ing struggle.  For  these  veterans  the 
challenge  they  faced  at  home— of 
coining  to  terms  with  their  war-time 
experience— was  complicated  by  the 
very  deep  divisions  in  this  coun^ 
over  ttie  Vietnam  conflict  Even  today 
the  Nation  continues  to  revisit  that 
subject  in  an  effort  to  better  under- 
stand what  our  Nation's  Vietnam  vet- 
erans experienced  and  the  lessons  of 
that  war. 

Most  recenUy.  the  film  "Pli^n." 
written  and  directed  by  Vietnam  veter- 
an Oliver  Stone,  has  once  atain 
brought  into  national  focus  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inetnam  omflict.  In  staric 
terms,  this  film  has  attempted— and 
most  believe  successfully— to  create  a 
highly  realistic  portrayal  of  the  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  that  war.  As  one 
measure  of  the  film's  success,  on 
March  30,  the  National  Academy  of 
Motion  Pictures,  Arts,  and  Sciences 
awarded  "Platoon"  an  Oscar  for  the 
best  film  of  1M6. 

Mr.  President,  since  its  premier  some 
months  ago.  "Platoon"  has  generated 
in  the  media  and  among  viewers  them- 
selves a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  film  and  the  Vietnam  war.  Of  all 


the  commentary  I  have  seen,  one  of 
the  ibost  reflective  and  valuable  is  an 
essay  written  by  my  good  friend  and 
collogue,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts |[Mr.  KnuTl,  himself  a  decorated 
Vietifam  veteran.  Senator  Kxrrt's  re- 
actioli  to  this  film,  which  appeared  in 
the  Boston  Globe  on  February  22,  pro- 
vides an  especially  informed  and  in- 
sightful perspective. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  have  the  ben- 
efit of  reviewing  Senator  Kebht's 
OBsay^  I  ask  that  the  February  22 
Globe  article  be  printed  in  the 

Thi  article  follows: 

Boston  Globe  Feb.  32. 1987] 
iTooit":  Is  That  How  It  Was? 


(By  John  F.  Kerry) 

It  to  see  "Platoon"  with  enormous 
ion.  The  cover  of  Time  mscazlne 
the  movie  with  the  banner  head- 
rietnam  As  It  Really  Was,"  and  a  lot 
of  meisimply  dldnt  want  to  sit  in  a  theater 
with  anknown  and  uninitiated  companion 
on-looLerB  while  once  again  feeling  "Viet- 
nam ^  it  really  was." 

But '  then  everyone  said  "Platoon"  was 
"the"  paovle  about  the  war  in  Vietnam— not 
aboutjAmerlca  or  what  happened  to  Ameri- 
cans who  went,  but  really  about  what  it  was 
like  to  fight  It  was  an  important  social 
stateiSent— a  landmark  movie— part  of  the 
proce^  of  America's  coming  home,  part  of 
the  healing. 

So  I)went  with  a  mixture  of  obligation  and 
wondering  if  I  would  really  feel 
back  19  years  and  whether  I 
wouldjtouch  feelings,  some  of  which  are  fre- 
quently enough  revisited  as  is  and  others  of 
which  have  been  painfully  and  carefully 
cataloged  and  f  Qed. 

The  movie  began  quietly  and  softly— I 
thought  even  slow  to  drag  me  in.  Probably  I 
was  r*lstlng  participation,  but  I  did  feel  im- 
mediate connection  as  the  arriving  platoon 
passed  a  fUe  of  departing  soldiers. 

In  the  few  seconds  that  it  took  for  the  vet- 
erans with  hollow,  sunken  eyes  to  glide  past 
the  new  recruits,  only  a  few  feet  from  each 
other  on  the  tarmac  but  actually  a  world 
apart, you  knew  this  movie  was  going  to  tell 
a  different  story,  and  I  began  to  feel  a  little 
imoomfortable. 

We  went  to  IHetnam  loaded  with  fantasies 
about  (World  War  n.  One  of  them  was  that 
depar^ng  and  arriving  soldiers  would  more 
likely  have  Joyfully  yelled  at  each  other  and 
mayba  kidded  each  other  and,  at  least,  have 
wishe^  each  other  well.  But  here  in  Viet- 
nam, where  there  were  few  large  unit  arriv- 
als and  only  individuals  departing,  there 
was  no  such  feeling.  You  came  in  lonely  and 
with  MtUe  sense  of  what  to  expect.  Tou  left 
even  smeller  and  with  little  understanding 
of  what  you  had  been  throiigh. 

And  80  it  was  that  Oliver  Stone  opened  his 
movie  with  departing  American  soldiers  qui- 
etly but  clearly  deriding  and  scoffing  at  ar- 
riving, American  soldiers.  From  the  first 
mnne^t  Stone  underscored  the  prlndpal 
thems  of  war  in  Vietnam— individual  surviv- 
al—an  1  the  vehicle  he  used  to  convey  that 
strugpe.  American  soldiers  fighting  each 
other  km  a  number  of  different  levels. 

I  re  Uly  do  remember  that  feeling  at  an 
airpoi  I.  It  happened  to  me  in  Japan  and  at 
Cam  1  tenh  Bay.  A  planeload  of  rlbbonchest- 
ed  vei  I  was  departing.  The  looks  they  gave 
us  an  I  our  inability  to  communicate  about 


what  lay  ahead  of  us  and  behind  them  cre- 
ated an  enarmous  gulf.  Even  as  we  arrived, 
there  werekhooe  who  told  us  we  were  Jerks 
for  being  there. 


some  caring  about  a  cause.  But 

was  caring  about  surviving. 

'short"  enough  to  believe  you 

get  back  and  then.  Just  getting 


There 
mostly 
first  get! 
might 
h<nne. 

lAter  In  J  the  movie,  I  chuckled  when  I 
heard  the  odk  of  being  "short"  In  the  dally 
coimt— "only  MS  days  left."  We  woke  up 
and  went  to  sleep  coimtlng  days.  And  every- 
one lookedj  for  creative  ways  to  count  to 
make  a  lote  time  seem  shorter.  We  were 
made  to  believe  that  the  political  and  mili- 
tary goals  were  never  as  important  as  get- 
ting through  36S  days.  That  became  the 
principal  gdsL 

I  felt  tho4e  things  as  I  watched  the  movie, 
but  It  wasn't  imtil  the  village  scene  on  tbe 
second  patlol  that  I  reaUy  got  back  to  Viet- 
nam. It  wsB  the  single  most  powerful  and 
real  moment  of  the  entire  film— a  film  I 
might  add  ^hat  is  fUled  with  hyperbole  and 
metaphor.  | 

The  vUlage  scene  brought  it  all  back— the 
absurdity  of  any  of  us  in  our  frustration 
shouting  questions  in  English  at  Vietnamese 
and  somehow  believing  they  could  under- 
stand—or even  expecting  that  it  would 
matter  wh4ther  they  could  understand  or 
not;  the  pent-up  frustration  over  buddies 
wounded  or  killed  by  an  enemy  you  could 
rarely  identify  and  frequently  not  find;  the 
ridiculous  Juxtaposition  of  state-of-the-art 
weaponry  \K.  thatched  huts;  gemades  blow- 
ing up  sacks  of  rice;  women  and  children 
who  becanie  victims  because  they  were  in 
the  way  anfl  no  one  could  tell  the  difference 
between  eaemy  and  innocent,  and  some 
didn't  care:  the  utter  insanity  of  burning  a 
thatched  hot  and  believing  that  by  doing  so 
you  had  deprived  the  enemy  of  a  valuable 
asset:  the  Confusion  on  the  faces  of  young 
kids  fresh  but  of  the  States,  most  of  whom 
had  never  been  away  from  h<Kne  and  who 
were  being  called  on  to  defend  morality  in  a 
world  wher^  traditional  values  and  measure- 
orallty  had  been  turned  topsy- 
of  course,  the  stomach-tumlng 
My  Lai  itself.  The  village  scene 


ments  of 
turvy.  An 
allusions 
was  gal' 

And  the 
where.  It 
snakes'  fi 
might  spi 


smlnders  of  the  war  were  every- 
a  war  of  boody  traps  and 

(htened  bunkers  where  death 
out  at  you  from  the  shadows,  a 
Jungle  thatiswallowed  you  up  just  as  did  the 
war  Itself— and  more  snakes.  We  saw  lots  of 
snakes  in  (he  rivers— huge,  fat  poisonous 
snakes,  and  I  remember  being  worried  that 
if  they  bit,  you  had  about  12  seconds  of  con- 
sciousness. In  fact.  I  think  that  much  of  the 
time  I  was  more  scared  of  snakes  than  of 
the  Viet  Copg. 

A  msSIMG  UTOKKDIXNT 

So  "Platbon"  brought  it  back  in  real, 
sweaty  terms.  I  don't  know  how  other  vets 
felt,  but  tbp  fighting  and  dying,  the  blood- 
and-guts  scenes  somehow  felt  more  distant 
and  less  reaL  Apart  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  thrown  at  us,  they  seemed  almost 
incidental  n>  the  movie.  The  real  reminders 
and  real  stjory  of  Vietnam  came  fnnn  the 
texture  of  the  Jungle  and  the  patrols  them- 
selves, from  the  dialogue  which,  except  for 
Charlie  Sheen's  (Chris')  letter  home,  was  re- 
alistic and  especially  from  the  emotional 
confusion  ^hlch  one  felt  In  every  character 
and  every  cftnfrontation. 

But  wheiie  "Platotm"  succeeded  in  being 
real  about  i  oany  parts  of  the  war— and  I  am 
glad  that  o  lany  Americans  will  see  and  feel 
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what  It  was  like— I  worry  that  Stone's  liter- 
ary readi  might  also  mlaleart  I  am  sorry 
that  the  film  did  not  take  time  (or  could 
not)  to  show  other  parU  of  the  war.  Some- 
how, I  feel  the  depth  of  our  relationship  as 
men  thrown  together  from  different  back- 
grounds, faced  to  depend  on  each  other  In 
llf  e-and-death  situatkms.  was  not  explored 
enough.  I  did  not  feel  the  dependency  and 
the  bond  created  between  us. 

Moreover.  Ui  most  units.  I  beUeve  there 
was  so  much  more  than  Just  going  on  patrol, 
"partying"  and  going  on  patroL  Part  of  the 
difficulty  I  always  found  was  the  incredible 
Juxtaposition  of  life  and  death.  There  was  a 
huge  amount  of  Interaction  with  Vietnam- 
ese people,  \n  villages,  on  sampans.  In  the 
paddlfff  <tae  moment  you  were  in  dreum- 
stances  filled  with  color,  beauty  and  life. 
and  the  next  you  were  fighting  for  your  life. 
Even  where  there  was  no  natural  supply  of 
BUdi  contradiction,  we  did  a  pretty  good  Job 
of  crattaig  It  None  of  that  was  evident  in 
"Platoon."  Nor  was  the  constant  Catch-22, 
bla^  humor  that  Invaded  so  much  of  what 
wmton. 

And  there  were  wonderful,  podtive  acts  of 
heroism  and  charity  that  also  seemed 
absent  although  I  can  understand  why 
Stone  did  what  he  did. 

For  many  young  people,  this  movie  will  be 
their  only  image  of  war  in  Vietnam,  their 
only  link  to  a  father's  experience,  thdr  only 
Image  of  what  It  meant  to  put  on  a  uniform 
the  last  time  Americans  were  called  on  to 
aerve  their  country.  Most  of  us  went  to  Viet- 
nam filled  with  movie  Images  from  John 
Wayne,  from  the  "Sands  of  Iwo  Jima"  and 
"The  liongest  Day."  As  good  a  movie  as 
"Platoon"  is— and  it  Is  good— I  don't  want  to 
believe  that  those  who  follow  us  will  re- 
member Vietnam  as  tbe  war  in  which  Amer- 
icans shot  each  other  because  of  the  fratrl- 
dde  theme— the  tug  of  war  between  good 
and  evU— that  Stone  utilizes  so  effectively. 

Was  there  fragging?  Yes.  Was  It  preva- 
dve?  No.  And  for  those  very  real  examples 
of  the  enormity  of  the  conflict  within  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  there  are  thousands  of 
examples  of  that  conflict  carried  out  in 
other  ways,  some  tragic,  some  heroic,  all  less 
controversial  and  damning. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  a  movie.  And  part  of 
Its  success  is  the  controversy  it  sparks.  It  is 
precisely  because  it  is  so  talked  about  that  it 
is  a  good  movie.  And  it  is  precisely  because 
it  does  reach  so  far  that  it  has  enlarged  its 
Impact  on  America. 

"Platoon"  is  part  of  America's  ongoing 
confrontation  with  Vietnam.  I  hope  it  will 
help  In  the  healing.* 


POWERPLANT  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
FUEL  USE  ACT  OF  1978 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
strongly  support  the  enactment  of  S. 
85,  legislation  to  amend  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978,  and  the  incremental  pricing 
system.  I  am  pleased  to  have  spon- 
sored this  important  legislation  with 
Senator  Johhstoh.  This  action  is  long 
overdue.  The  act  currently  prohibits 
the  burning  of  oil  and  gas  in  new  pow- 
erplants  and  bars  the  building  of 
plants  without  alternate  fuel  capacity. 
These  restrictions  seem  to  make  little 
sense  in  light  of  today's  gas  surplus 
and  low  oil  prices.  The  incremental 
pricing  sjnrtem  also  needs  to  be  re- 
placed. Under  incremental  pricing,  low 


priority  users,  such  as  fuel  switchable 
industries,  must  pay  the  highest  share 
of  a  pipeltate's  gas  purchase  costs.  This 
syrtem  is  no  longer  necessary. 

The  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978,  by  impos- 
ing restrictions  on  the  use  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  to  fuel  industrial  or  utility 
boilers,  reduced  the  demand  for  natu- 
ral gas,  which  was  then  a  vastly  under- 
priced  commodity.  Years  of  regulation 
had  kept  the  price  of  natural  gas  low 
in  relation  to  other  fuels,  which  artifi- 
cially stimulated  the  demand  for  natu- 
ral gas,  especially  amcmg  residential 
users.  This  situation  did  nothing,  how- 
ever, to  encourage  exploration,  drill- 
ing, and  production  of  natural  gas. 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  large  volume  consumers 
of  natural  gas  shifted  to  altematiye 
energy  sources  such  as  coaL  This 
action  improved  supplies  of  natural 
gas  so  much  that  in  1981  the  provi- 
sions in  the  act  prohibiting  the  use  of 
natural  gas  in  existing  iMwerpUmts 
and  utilities  was  repealed.  New  plants, 
however,  are  still  prevented  frcHu 
using  oil  or  natural  gas.  Now,  at  a  time 
of  soaring  surpluses  of  oil  and  gas — 
which  historically,  because  of  Its  com- 
petitive marlcet  price,  has  been  the 
target  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act— is  the  time 
to  repeal  the  end  use  restraints  on  the 
use  of  natural  gas.  This  restoration 
has  inhibited  market  forces  by  dictat- 
ing fuel  choices  for  utilities  and  indus- 
trial users.  We  should  now  return  the 
choice  to  marketplace  forces. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  [FUA]  in  several  respects.  First 
it  would  repcMd  FUA's  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  in 
new  electric  powerplants  or  in  new 
large  industrial  boiler  facilities. 
Second,  it  would  amend  the  FUA  re- 
quirement that  all  new  electric  power- 
plants  be  capable  of  using  coal  or  an- 
other alternate  fuel;  it  would  substi- 
tute a  requirement  that  new  baseload 
powerplants  have  the  design  capability 
to  be  converted  after  they  are  con- 
structed from  natural  gas  or  oil  to 
coal,  or  another  alternate  fuel,  as 
market  conditions  warrant.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  numerous  other  provi- 
sions repealing  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  natural  gas  or  petroleum.  I  am 
pleased  we  were  able  to  accommodate 
all  Interests  in  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  is  part  of  a  long- 
term  effort  that  will  help  relieve  the 
strain  imposed  on  the  energy-produc- 
ing States  by  the  current  oil  price  de- 
cline and  the  resultant  oversupply. 
There  will  be  other  legislation  to  pro- 
vide more  direct  and  immediate  relief 
to  the  energy  industry  and  protection 
for  our  national  security  interests,  but 
this  is  an  important  first  step  to 
ensure  that  our  domestic  producers 
stay  in  the  business  of  finding  and 
producing  oil  and  natiu-al  gas. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 


Resources  Committee,  Senator  Jona- 
STOH,  for  his  skillful  leadership  in 
bringing  this  legislation  before  the 
Senate  so  early  in  this  session  and  my 
colleagues  for  supporting  this  bilL« 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  BROAD  IN- 
TERPRETATION OF  THE  ABM 
TREATY 

•  Mr.  McCLURSL  Mr.  President  the 
broad  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  the  legally  correct  interpre- 
tation, and  it  is  vitally  necessary  for 
the  near-term  development  testing 
aiKl  deploymoit  of  President  Reagan's 
strategic  defense  initiative.  I  support 
the  earliest  possible  deployment  of 
SDI.  in  order  to  deter  the  dangerous 
Soviet  nationwide  ABM  defense.  The 
broad  interiwetation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  vital  to  American  national 
security,  and  its  adoption  is  the  least 
we  should  do  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet 
Krasnoyarsk  ABM  radar,  which  is  a 
clear  cut  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
There  are  many  Soviet  ABM  Treaty 
violations,  which  altogether  amount  to 
Soviet  break  out  fnmi  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Mr.  President  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viets have  actually  privately  admitted 
that  their  Krasnoyarsk  radar  violates 
the  ABM  Treaty,  and  they  have  boast- 
ed about  this  violation  to  themaelvea. 
The  CIA  has  Jtist  declassified  this 
chilling  information.  Moreover,  I  also 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Reagan  administeation 
believes  that  the  Soviets  are  working 
on  a  integrated  plan  for  a  prohlbtted 
nationwide  ABM  defense.  The  CIA  has 
Just  declassified  this  Judgmoit  as  welL 
A  map  of  the  highly  redundant  heavi- 
ly overlapping,  and  intemetted  ABM 
coverage  of  the  U.S.SJt.  clearly  illus- 
trates this  integrated  Soviet  plan.  The 
President's  sixth  Report  to  Congress 
on  Soviet  SALT  violations  states  omi- 
nously that: 

It  is  the  totality  of  these  Soviet  ABM-re- 
lated activities  In  1986  and  earlier  years  that 
gives  to  our  continuing  concerns  that  the 
U.8.8JI.  may  t>e  preparing  an  ABM  defense 
of  its  national  territory  ....  This  would 
have  profound  implications  for  Mm  vital 
East-West  balance. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing documents  siu>porting  the  broad 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobs,  so  that  they 
can  be  available  to  the  Congress,  the 
press,  and  to  the  American  people: 

F^rst,  stetement  of  Mr.  William  R. 
Harris  on  the  ABM  Treaty,  testimony 
to  the  House  Committee  <»  Foreign 
Affairs.  February  26, 1987. 

Second,  letter  on  the  ABM  Treaty, 
with  enclosures,  from  Mr.  William  R. 
Harris,  to  Mr.  T.K.  Jones,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 7, 1985. 

Third,  additional  statement  and  pre- 
pared statement  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Richard  Perle.  to  the 
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Joiiit  bearlnc  of  the  Senate  Oommittee 
on  Faielin  Relstlooa  and  the  Judid- 
•nr  Oommlttee.  Mardi  26. 1M7. 

Vourth.  letter  to  the  President  on 
the  ABM  Trei^,  dated  March  17, 
1M7.  from  my  diatinsuiahed  colleague 
Banator  lUaan  F.  Hounias. 

Fifth,  letter  to  my  dJstingulahed  ool- 
leacue  Soiator  Hnjia  from  our  dlstin- 
gulahed  colleague  Senator  Qvatlb.  on 
the  ABM  Treaty,  dated  March  27. 
1W7. 

Sixth,  summary  of  all  Presldentially 
confirmed  Soviet  arms  control  viola- 
tions. 

l^e  documents  follow: 

Tbb  ABM  TU&TT  «S  *   Fbamswomk   for 

SntATBic  DBSim  Pkoskams  ams  Auis 

OORTBOL  NiaoTiATioas 

(By  waiiam  R.  Harrla>> 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  Memben  of  the  Sub- 
oommittee:  my  name  is  Wflllam  R.  Harris.  I 
am  a  aeniM'  member  of  the  reaearch  staff  at 
Uie  Rand  Coipontion  In  Santa  Monica. 
Csllfomla.  I  appear  in  my  personal  capac- 
tty.  at  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee. 

As  requested.  I  am  providlnc  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  my  Ttews  as  an  international  lawyer 
on  theletal  fnmiework  for  strategic  defense 
pracrams.  with  particular  attention  to 
righte  and  duties  under  the  Anti  Ballistic 
Missile  (ABM)  Treaty  of  1972. 

THI  AIM  nSATT  AND  THB  UMllSU  HATIOm 


The  ABM  Treaty  of  1972.  and  its  1974 
ProtoeoL  establish  a  duty  "not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  for  a  defoise  of  the  territory 
of  Its  country  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for 
such  a  defense,  and  not  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems for  defense  of  an  individual  resion 
except  as  provided  for  in  Article  m  of  this 
Treaty." 

The  ABM  Treaty  creates  a  set  of  re- 
straints upon  the  general  principle  of  cus- 
tomary international  law,  reflected  in  Arti- 
cle 51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  that 
every  nation  has  the  right  to  individual  and 
collective  self  defense.  The  ABM  Treaty 
does  not  negate  the  presumption  that  every 
state  is  entitled  to  provide  for  its  self  de- 
fense except  insofar  as  rights  of  self-defense 
are  proscribed  by  treaty  obligations.  Umlts 
on  dieployment  do  not  imply  limits  on  devel- 
opment Limits  on  development  do  not 
Imply  limits  on  research.  Limits  on  "cur- 
rent" type  ABM  systems  and  components  do 
not  Imply  Umlts  on  "future"  type  ABM  sys- 
tems and  components  unless  provided  for  by 
the  treaty  obligations. 

The  ABM  Treaty  Umlts  deployment  of 
ABM  systems  to  two  regions  of  the  U.S.  and 
VJBJOA^  and  the  1974  Protocol  Umlts  de- 
ployment to  but  a  single  region  in  each 
nation.  Were  an  international  treaty  to  re- 
quire Indefinite  forebearance  from  explor- 
ing the  potentiaUty  for  self-defense,  it 
would  be  the  law  and  not  defense  technolo- 
gy that  would  become  obsolete.  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  in  connectiim  with  a  treaty  of 
indefinite  duration.  The  United  Nations 
Cntarter,  with  its  recognition  of  the  right  of 
individual  and  ortlecttve  self  defense,  pro- 
vides the  general  context  In  whiai  to  inter- 
pret the  ABM  Treaty  in  accordance  with 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of  Trea- 
ties: 

"A  treaty  shaU  be  interpreted  in  good 
faith  in  aooKdance  with  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing to  be  given  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  In 
their  context  and  In  the  Ught  of  iU  object 
and  purpose."  [Vienna  Conv.  Ar.  31(1)1. 


or 
am  coHToaBHTS  basbd  o> 
PHTSicsL  ranrciPLBS" 

Thei  concept  that  the  ABM  treaty  prohib- 
its development  of  moMle  ABM  systems  and 
baaed  on  "other  physical  prind- 
to  be  based  upon  a  failure  to 
the  procedures  for  municipal 
and  the  procedures  for  intema- 
-maklng.  Every  state  possesses 
Ity  to  conclude  treaties,  but  every 
does  not. 

A  aiember  of  a  diplomatic  delegation, 
other  Ithan  the  head  of  a  diplomatic  mission, 
head  pf  state,  head  of  government,  or  for- 
eign I  ilnlster  is  not  presumed  to  have  the 
autha  rity  to  bind  that  state  to  a  treaty  obU- 
gatloa  without  ratification  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  state.  [Vienna  Conv. 
Art.  71. 

An  authorized  representative  of  a  state 
may  bind  that  state  even  by  unilateral  com- 
mltm<  nt,  when  it  Is  the  intent  of  the  state 
that  1 ,  be  bound.  In  the  Eattem  Greenland 
case,  'CLl  Ser.  AB.  no.  53  (1933),  and  the 
Fnne  i  Nuclear  TeaU  case,  AuatrvMa  v. 
Franc  t,  [19741  ICJ  Rep.  253.  Foreign  Minis- 
ters t  >und  their  governments  by  oral  com- 
mltm<  nts  that  courts  determined  to  be  le- 
gaUy  finding. 

But'  exchanges  between  working  level 
members  of  delegations,  particularly  when 
these  .exchanges  are  ad  referendum  to  the 
headsj  of  delegation,  do  not  by  themselves 
create  a  binding  commitment. 

The  legal  adviser  to  the  SALT  I  delega- 
tion. |Ir.  Rhlnelander,  conceded  in  his  pre- 
pared! statement  before  this  Committee  on 
Octotajer  22, 1985: 

"•  •[  •  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth 
negot  ating  session  in  September  1971,  the 
Orayl  eal-Karpov  worldng  group  agreed,  ad 
ref er«  odum  to  the  two  delegations,  that  cur- 
rent i  Jtide  V(l)  covered  "current"  as  well 
as  "ei  Dtic"  technologies. 

An  id  hoc  set  of  oral  exchanges,  referred 
to  hi|  her  authorities  In  conjunction  with 
varioi  B  unresolved  issues,  and  thereafter  ex- 
clude<  by  the  Soviet  side  when  the  Integra- 
tion of  treaty  rights  and  duties  took  place, 
does  hot  constitute  a  state  intent  to  be 
bound- 

The  ABM  Treaty  instruments,  read  to- 
gether in  accordance  with  Article  31  of  the 
Viennfet  Convention  on  the  Law  of  Treaties, 
indlcaaes  that  the  ABM  treaty  obUgations 
that Jpok  effect,  denied  the  force  of  law  to 
the  Cnybeal-Karpov  exchanges  of  Septem- 
ber lf71. 

Thei  recurring  Soviet  rejection  of  initia- 
tives by  UJS.  delegates  to  Insert  working 
level-proposed  restrictions  in  the  actual 
treaty  instruments  is  Indicative  of  a  lack  of 
Soviet  intent  to  be  bound  at  an  authorita- 
tive <tiplomatic  leveL  Moreover,  when  the 
treaty  instruments  as  ultimately  signed  and 
ratified  express  a  lesser  set  of  restrictions, 
the  oral  exchanges  at  the  working  level  are 
but  part  of  a  negotiating  record  indicating  a 
lack  of  state  intent  to  be  bound  to  ban  the 
development  of  "future"  type  ABM  systems 
or  coAiponents  that  are  not  fixed  and  land- 
based. 

The  treaty  instruments,  taken  together, 
as  wdl  as  the  negotiating  history  leading  to 
them  indicate: 

1.  1  he  agreement  that  Article  11  should 
defin<  only  current-type  systems  and  com- 
ponents affected  Article  III  through  IX 
dutiec  these  articles  utilize  the  current-type 
system  definitions  in  Article  n.  except  for 
the  inclusion  of  future-type  systems  and 
companents  in  the  deployment  limits  of  Ar- 
ticle kL 
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a.  An  alternative  (broader)  and  special 
definition  i  or  current  Article  V  was  rejected 
on  the  Sov^  side  at  ewy  perttnoit  treaty 
Integrationl  session  foUowlng  the  SeptembU' 
1971  Qraylfeal-Karpov  exchanges,  ad  refer- 
endum to  heads  of  delegation. 

3.  The  rejection  of  the  special  definition 
for  Article  y  to  include  futtire-type  systems 
is  Ulustrated  by: 

(1)  the  failure  to  mention  them  in  Article 
V: 

(U)  the  failure  to  refer  to  Article  V  in 
Agreed  Statement  D; 

(iU)  the  taUun  to  restrict  Agreed  State- 
ment D  to  fixed,  land-based  systems;  and 

(iv)  the  Ubited  ban,  in  Article  V(2)  of  sys- 
tems for  "fapld  reload  of  ABM  launchers" 
vrithout  any  express  limit  on  continuous  fire 
or  retire  systems. 

4.  The  inclusion  of  the  phrase  "currently 
consisting  ^V  in  Article  II  makes  the  scope 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  consistent  with  the  re- 
strictions agreed  upon  in  Agreed  Statement 
D,  requiring  pre-deployment  discussions  re- 
garding A^I  systems  or  components  based 
on  "other  dhyslcal  principles." 

5.  An  AQM  system  or  component  whose 
defense  agidnst  strategic  ballistic  missUes 
depends  upon  a  "physical  principle"  other 
than  those  incorporated  in  current-type  sys- 
tems as  of  May  1972,  may  be  developed  and 
tested  for  arty  mode  of  basing. 

WOULD  RKLtAIICZ  UPOR  A  MORK  RSSTRICTTVX 
VIEW  OP  tHK  ABM  TRKATT  DURING  THX  RATI- 
nCATIOH  I PKOCBSS     AFTBCT     THX     SCOPC     OP 

Dxrnxs?    I 

The  U.S.  Senate  voted  affirmatively  to 
give  advice  and  consent  to  ABM  Treaty  rati- 
fication by  a  vote  of  88-2.  The  key  docu- 
ments upoi^  which  senators  customarily  rely 
include:      i 

1.  The  President's  treaty  message  to  the 
Congress; 

2.  A  sedtion-by-section  analysis  of  the 
treaty  by  ^e  Department  of  State; 

3.  The  Report  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations;  and 

4.  Reports  by  other  committees  of  the 
Senate,  if  issued. 

A  review  of  these  materials  and  aU  other 
dociunents  {published  in  "Documents  on  Dis- 
armament, |1972"  indicates  that  the  key  doc- 
uments up^n  which  the  Senate  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  reUed  Indicated  that  research 
was  permitted  and  that  deployment  of 
"other  physical  principle"  ABM  systems 
and  compotients  was  prohibited.  All  of  the 
statements  by  officials  presumptively  au- 
thorized to  bind  the  United  States  are  con- 
sistent wltti  the  above  statement.  These 
statements! made  no  claim  that  development 
of  future-t|rpe  systems  would  be  restricted 
to  fixed,  l$nd-based  development.  Read  in 
conjunction  with  the  continuing  right  under 
the  U.N.  CSharter  to  provide  for  individual 
and  collective  self  defense,  the  right  to  de- 
velop future-type  ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents was  preserved  in  the  authoritative 
statements  and  documents  upon  which  the 
Senate  reUed. 

Officials,  I  who  had  not  been  members  of 
the  SALT  t  delegation  and  who  lacked  au- 
thority to  bind  the  United  States,  Dr.  John 
S.  Foster  and  the  JCS  Chairman,  Admiral 
Moorer,  mide  inconsistent  statements  as  to 
whether  future  type  ABM  systems  could  be 
tested  and  developed.  These  are  of  no  legal 
effect  and  appear  to  have  had  negligible 
effect  on  ratification. 

Moreover,  in  the  pre-ratiflcatlon  floor 
debate,  thfcre  appear  to  have  been  only 
three  Sena  ^rs  who  addressed  "future"  type 
ABM  syste  n  development  rights.  Two  Sena- 


tors voted  for  ratification,  one  (Senator 
root)  asserting  that  development  of 
"future"  type  systems  was  permitted,  one 
(Senator  Thurmond)  asserting  that  develop- 
ment of  "future"  type  systems  was  prohibit- 
ed. The  fact  that  one  of  the  two  votes 
against  ratification  (Senator  Buckley)  reUed 
upon  a  restrictive  view  of  Article  V  does  not 
demonstrate  reliance  on  this  interpretation 
by  any  significant  number  of  the  88  Sena- 
tors who  voted  affirmatively. 

What  if  the  Senate  could  be  shown  to 
have  reUed  upon  a  scope  for  Article  V  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  beyond  the  scope  derived  from 
the  treaty  instruments  or  the  negotiating 
record?  A  mistake  of  law,  however  widely 
shared,  would  not  expand  the  duties  under 
the  ABM  Treaty,  unless  the  Senate  ex- 
pressed those  restrictions  in  a  reservation  to 
the  treaty,  and  the  Soviet  Union  acquiesced 
in  those  additional  restrictions.  This  the 
Senate  did  not  do. 

On  the  distinction  between  interpretative 
declarations  and  a  treaty  reservation,  see  D. 
M.  McRae,  "The  Legal  Effect  of  Interpreta- 
tive Declarations,"  49  British  Yearbook  of 
International  Law  155-173  (1978). 

It  took  13  years  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
propose  a  more  restrictive  interpretation.  It 
was  not  until  the  U.S.  government  had  com- 
menced its  reviews  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
duties  in  January  1985  that  there  have  been 
press  reports  of  Soviet  assertions  of  a  will- 
ingness to  be  bound  by  a  more  restrictive 
view  of  development  rights  for  future-type 
ABM  systems  and  components.  Neither  the 
U.S.  Senate  nor  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  rati- 
fication proceedings  expanded  the  scope  of 
duties  beyond  those  negotiated  in  Salt  L 
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I  have  Included  as  an  attachment  to  this 
prepared  statement  a  copy  of  my  legal  anal- 
ysis of  the  ABM  Treaty  dated  February  6. 
1985.  together  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  T.  K. 
Jones  on  the  scope  of  ABM  Treaty  duties, 
vrith  and  without  the  exercise  of  legal  rights 
after  material  breach  by  another  party.  It 
should  be  noted  that  material  breach  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  by  the  Soviet  Union,  reported 
in  several  presidential  reports  to  the  CJon- 
gress.  provides  the  U£.  side  the  right  to  ter- 
minate the  ABM  Treaty  or  to  suspend  it  in 
whole   or   in  part.   In   February    1985   the 
President    reported    to    the    Ck>ngress    on 
Soviet  violations  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  My 
legal  opinion  of  February  1985  foUowed  an 
apparent  Soviet  refusal  to  halt  construction 
of  the  large.  Illegal  radar  near  Krasnoyarsk, 
and  at  least   one  pubUc  admission  by  a 
Soviet  official  that  certain  strategic  surface- 
to-air  missUes  (SAMs)  were  capable  of  de- 
fending against  UJS.  ICSMs. 
coirmrDiMG  viabilitt  op  thk  abm  trbatt 
It  was  my  conclusion  in  1985,  as  it  remains 
today,  that  there  was  no  present  require- 
ment to  suspend  or  terminate  the  ABM 
Treaty  as  a  consequence  of  Soviet  breach. 
The  treaty  allows  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  ABM  systems  and  components  based 
on  "other  physical  principles"  in  a  mobUe 
land-based,  sea-based,  air-based,  or  space- 
based  mode.  The  Treaty  aUows  deployment 
of  up  to  100  fixed  land-based  launchers  and 
Interceptors.  The  Treaty  allows  transfers  or 
co-development   of   tactical   ABM   systems 
that    Eoight    strengthen    NATO    defenses 
against  SS-21,  88-23.  and  other  non-strate- 
gic ballistic  missUe  systems.  Hence,  there 
appears  to  be  no  short  term  necessity,  and 
no  discernible  benefit  from  the  suspension 
of  ABM  Treaty  duties,  even  though  the 
Soviet  Union  has  selectively  violated  ABM 
and  SALT  n  treaty  duties. 


It  is  not  suspension  of  legal  duties  but  a 
more  systematic  exercise  of  legal  devdop- 
ment  rights  that  may  be  easentiaL  Without 
exercise  of  ABM  system  development  rights 
on  the  U.S.  side,  the  continuation  of  legal 
and  Ulegal  Soviet  strategic  defense  pro- 
grams may  assure  the  extinction  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  altogether.  Congressional  com- 
mitment to  fund  a  practical  development 
program  for  strategic  defenses  may  be  es- 
sentlal  if  the  ABM  Treaty  is  to  survive. 
Without  development  of  strategic  defense 
options,  how  can  the  VS.  strengthen  Soviet 
Incentives  for  ABM  Treaty  compliance? 
Without  development  of  strategic  defense 
options,  how  can  the  VS.  bargain  to  reduce 
strategic  offensive  forces? 

Existing  development  and  deployment 
rights  under  the  ABM  Treaty  provide  both 
the  opportunity  to  develop  strategic  de- 
fenses and  the  opportunity  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve  reductions 
in  strategic  offensive  weapons. 

LXSSOHS  POR  PUTURX  ARMS  CONTROL 
HSOOTIATIONS 

The  United  States  may  derive  various 
useful  lessons  from  Its  experience  with  the 
ABM  Treaty.  I  respectfully  suggest  there 
are  at  least  four  pertinent  points  for  future 
negotiations: 

1.  Place  aU  essential  duties  in  treaty  in- 
struments. 

2.  Read  aU  of  the  treaty  instruments  to- 
gether, to  make  sure  that  what  they  accom- 
plish faithfully  incorporates  the  objectives 
derived  from  poUcy  guidance. 

3.  If  an  oral  exchange  is  to  be  reUed  upon 
as  the  basis  for  an  essential  element  of  the 
agreement.  Incorporate  it  in  a  treaty  Instru- 
ment; If  this  is  Infeasible.  obtain  unequivo- 
cal ratification  of  the  undertaking  by  a 
transcribed  exchange  between  officials  pre- 
sumptively authorized  to  bind  their  govern- 
ments, Le.  the  heads  of  delegation.  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Foreign  Minister,  or  Presi- 
dent and  Oeneral  Secretary. 

4.  If,  preparatory  to  signing,  a  foreign 
Head  of  Oovemment  advises  that  only  obU- 
gations contained  in  the  treaty  Instruments 
are  binding,  review  these  instruments  before 
the  signing  to  ascertain  their  effect,  assum- 
ing an  express  or  ImpUed  disavowal  of  aU 
other  commitments. 


Rand  Corp., 
yebruary  7, 198S. 
Mr.  T.K.  JoNXS, 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defenae  (Strate- 
gic and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces),   The 
Pentagon,  WaAinglon,  DC. 
DXAS  Mr.  JoNXs:  On  January  23.  1985  you 
requested  my  assistance  as  an  international 
lawyer  in  explicating  alternative  interpreta- 
tions of  the  rights  and  duties  relating  to 
ABM  system  development  under  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1972. 

Preceding  the  initial  five  year  review  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  in  1977,  my  Rand  col- 
league. Dr.  Abraham  S.  Becker,  addressed 
the  issue  of  whether  the  final  text  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  annexes,  taken  together, 
provided  freedom  to  develop  and  test  ABM 
systems  based  on  "other  physical  princi- 
ples." Subsequent  to  my  advice  on  this 
matter.  Dr.  Becker  concluded  that  the 
Treaty  did  not  necessarily  ban  such  develop- 
ment despite  the  purposes  of  certain  nego- 
tiators to  do  just  that.  The  texts  of  the  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  exchanges  of  1977 
between  Drs.  BedLer  of  and  Oarthof  f  are  re- 
produced for  background  information  [See 
Enclosure  11. 

Since  the  exchanges  of  1977,  public  docu- 
ments of  both  the  Charter  and  Reagan  ad- 


ministrations a^nowledge  the  pecmtarfbO- 
ity  of  developing  and  testtnc  ABM  coaapo- 
nents  based  on  "other  phyrieai  prtndptaB" 
for  f Ued.  land-baaed  ABM  syateBBB.  So  kng 
as  these  systons  are  not  deployed,  their  de- 
velopment and  testing  Is  oonsiste&t  wttb  the 
more  limited  ban  (in  Artlde  V)  oo  sea-baaed, 
air-based,  space-baaed,  or  mobUe  land-baaed 
ABM  systems. 

The  residual  issue  is  whether  it  Is  in 
accord  with  international  law  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  develop  and  test  ABM  systems  and 
components  which  apply  "other  phyilcal 
principles"  and  which  are  designed  tor 
mobile  land-based,  air-based,  sea-baaed,  or 
space-based  platforms.  My  review  of  the 
ABM  treaty  instruments  and  the  uniform 
interpretation  of  them  on  this  point,  be- 
tween signing  and  ratlficaticm.  indicate  the 
permissiblUty  of  developing  and  tesdng 
"other  physical  principles"  ABM  systems  ir- 
respective of  the  designed  basing  mode. 

Certain  negotiators  sought  to  obtain 
agreement  at  the  working  level  of  the  SALT 
I  delegation  for  the  purpose  of  banning  de- 
velopment of  ABM  systems  or  cranponents 
based  on  "other  physical  principles"  (with 
the  exception  of  fixed  land-based  systems). 

The  first  question  is  whether  these  nego- 
tiators executed  a  mutually  binding  commit- 
ment in  1971-72.  for  the  purpose  of  banning 
future  ABM  system  development  for  other 
than  fixed,  land  based  systems,  through 
oral  exchanges  among  SALT  delegates  with 
authority  to  bind  the  parties  (per  Vienna 
Convention  Article  7).  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  binding  commitment  on  this  issue,  one 
that  meets  the  Article  7  standard  for  a  com- 
mitment intended  to  bind  a  Party,  rather 
than  an  informal  understanding  at  the 
working  leveL 

If  there  was  not  a  binding  commitment 
preceding  the  May  26.  1972  signing  of  the 
Treaty,  the  text  of  the  ABM  Treaty  togeth- 
er with  aU  annexes— including  the  critically 
important  Agreed  Interpretation  E  [reprint- 
ed by  ACDA  in  1962  as  Agreed  Statement 
Dl  wiU  be  controlling. 

The  second  question  is  whether  any  mutu- 
ally binding  commitment  to  ban  "other 
physical  principles"  ABM  system  develop- 
ment—assuming there  was  one— was  super- 
seded by  the  later  Integration  of  Treaty  text 
and  annexes,  referring  to  "other  physical 
principle"  ABM  systems  in  connection  with 
and  only  in  connection  with  the  "obligation 
not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their  com- 
ponents except  as  provided  to  Article  in  of 
the  Treaty.  .  .  ."  [emphasis  to  Agreed  Inter- 
pretaUon  E.1  The  negotiation  of  Agreed  In- 
terpreUtlon  E  and  ite  initialing  by  the 
Heads  of  Delegations— a  proper  mode  of 
binding  a  Party  pursuant  to  Article  7  of  the 
Vienna  Convention— resulted  to  the  only  ex- 
pUdt  treatment  of  "other  physical  prind- 
pie"  ABM  systems  to  aU  of  the  treaty  in- 
struments. This  supplementary  agreonent 
appears  to  supersede  any  previously  negoti- 
ated understanding  at  the  working  level. 
even  asnuming  that  there  had  been  a  bind- 
ing exchange  on  "other  physical  prtndples" 
ABM  systems  that  was  binding  on  the 
treaty  Parties. 

Under  the  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law 
of  Treaties,  Artide  31(3Ka)-"There  shaU 
be  taken  toto  account,  together  with  the 
context:  (a)  "any  subsequent  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  regarding  the  toterpreta- 
tion  of  the  treaty  or  the  appUcatlon  of  IU 
provisions;" 

Subsequent  to  any  oral  exchanges  pntaln- 
Ing  to  Artide  V  Umlts,  the  mutual  accept- 
ance of  Agreed  Interpretation  E  on  May  26, 
1972  authoritatively  establishes  a  duty  of 
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before  deployment,  and 
Bt   and   teettnt   of 
■  pliyitaa  prtadpie*"  ABM  ■jrtema. 

■prHatton  Is  to  be  sooord- 
In  the  tutefptetatlon  of 
It  Is  e  treaty  taiBtniinent 
AitWe  SI  ol  the  Vtenu  Convention, 
la  no  emlldt  dlatlncUon  between 
and  mobile, 
ABM 
In  Agreed  Interpietatian  B.  Omae- 
.  tlie  intagratton  (and  poarible  super- 
of  obilgationa  in  the  final  ABM 
TnaJa  >■  litutA  on  May  96  and  eff  eetire  on 
Oetobar  S.  Un  results  In  the  pennlsiible 
of  ABM  systems 
utflialnc  "other  physical 
vectfre  of  the  planned 
[  ol  snch  syatcBM  In  the  sea.  space,  or 
tplatferaiB. 
Ihla  lutsiineUttop  of  the  scope  of  ABM 
Tteatjr  ohilgiitinna  la  mmlatfnt  with  every 
PfeesBtatlon  by  an  Administration  official 
of  the  seope  of  the  TVeaty  obligations  be- 
tween the  signiiw  of  the  Treaty  on  May  26. 
ivn  and  nttfleatlon  of  the  Treaty  on  8ep- 
M.  UTX  In  this  key  period,  there  Is 
<tf  a  prohibition  <m  develop- 
of  totore  ABM  systems  and  recurring 
I  upon  a  deploynent  ban. 
In  particular,  at  the  initial  news  confer- 
cnea  on  May  M,  1973.  Ambassador  Smith 
stated.  "This  treaty  has  a  Bsoat  significant 
;  that  it  not  only  limlU  the  preeent  sit- 
but  has  a  BhoMng  off  effect  on 
future  vitems  which,  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  as  we  have  reached  understand- 
ings, futures  will  not  be  dqdoyable  unless 
this  treaty  Is  amended."  [Documents  on  DIs- 
annament.  19Ta.  at  p.  31L]  In  his  June  10th 
Repoit  to  the  President.  Secretaiy  of  State 
Rogers  i|>eriflf«Hy  summarises  Impacts  on 
"Ttature  ABM  Systems"  and  states  "The 
Tteaty  would  not  peimit  the  deployment  of 
sudi  a  system  or  of  oomponmts  there- 
of. ..  ."  [Documents  on  Disarmament.  1972. 
p.  ttU  In  his  preatntstion  to  the  Soiate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  June  19th. 
Secretary  Rogers  stated:  "Pertutps  of  even 
greater  Importance  as  a  quaUtattve  limita- 
tion is  that  the  parties  have  agreed  that 
future  ezotie  types  of  ABM  systems.  Lc 
I  depending  on  such  devices  as  lasers, 
not  be  deployed,  even  in  permitted 
[Documents  on  Disaimament.  1973. 
p.  314.1  Before  the  Senate  Armed  Swlces 
Committee  on  June  28th.  ACDA  Director 
Smith  reiterated,  "the  parties  have  agreed 
that  no  future  types  of  ABM  systems  based 
on  diffnent  physical  principles  from 
present  tedmology  can  be  deployed  imleas 
the  treaty  Is  smendfd"  [Documents  on  Dis- 
annament.  1973.  p.  434.1  And  before  the 
House  Fbreign  Aftabs  Committee  on  July 
aoth.  Secretary  Rogers  said  that  "both  sides 
liave  agreed  that  future  types  of  ABM  sys- 
tmam  liaaed  on  different  physical  principles, 
for  examide.  systems  depending  on  such  de- 
vices as  lasers,  that  do  not  consist  of  ABM 
interceptor  miaeiles.  laundiers,  and  radars, 
be  deployed  even  in  permitted 
.  .  it  prohibiU  the  deployment  of 
new  esoteric  systems  in  these  areas."  [Docu- 
menU  on  Disatmament,  1973.  p.  49X] 

If  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  signtaig  in  May 
1973  tlmre  were  an  unequivocal  mutual  ac- 
ceptance by  the  signatories  of  some  prior 
worldng  level  commitment  to  ban  future 
system  devetopeaent.  the  preparatory  works 
(papers  within  the  negotiating  forum)  could 
be  oooBulted  if  the  textual  meaning  were 
ambiguous  or  obscure,  or  "manifestly 
alKurd  or  imreasonable."  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle 33  of  the  Vienna  O>nvention  «m  the  Law 


of  Tr^atiea.  The  uniform  Interpretation  of 
the  sobpe  of  obligations  between  the  signing 
and  tie  ratifteation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  Is 
evidence  that  the  only  explicit  de- 
pertaining  to  "other  physical 
ABM  systems  fairly  and  unam- 
reflects  the  final  intent  of  the 
at  the  time  of  signing  and  ratifying 
Treaty.  Hence,  Agreed  Interpreta- 
is  sufficiently  precise  as  to  ■'*"'"■** 
whatever  amiiigulty  previously  remained 
when  I  reading  Article  II  and  V.  and  the 
result  I  is  not  "manifestly  sbsurd  or  unrea- 
because  the  result  is  entirely  ccm- 
with  contemporaneous  explanations 
scope  of  regulation  pertaining  to 
ph^ical  iHinciples"  ABM  systems, 
however,  that  there  is  unequivo- 
that  the  final  deflnltioD  of  ArU- 
systems  was  intended  by  both 
to  wwompass  ABM  systems  baaed  on 
physical  principles"  for  purposes  of  a 
development  ban  under  Article  V.  despite 
of  both  Articles  H  and  V  on  this 
■wnimlng  tliat  there  is  unambig- 
that  the  initialing  of  Agreed 
station  E  was  not  intended  to  super- 
prior  understanding,  the  ABM 
mii^t  be  interpreted  as  h»wii<T»y  de- 
it  of  "other  physical  principles" 
designed  for  other  than  fixed, 
deployment.  I  am  not  aware  of 
from  the  negotiating  records  tluit 
wouldfcondusivdy  rebut  the  presumption 
that  t|ie  final  treaty  Instruments  integrate 
the  ri^ts  and  duties  of  the  Parties.  Even  If 
the  pileparatory  works  were  to  establisb  a 
mutu^  (not  unilateral)  intent  to  ban  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  "other  physical  prtai- 
dples'^  ABM  systems,  the  resulting  duty 
under  Article  V(l)  would  be  subject  to  the 
right  of  suspension  as  a  proportional  re- 
sponse in  event  of  material  breach  by  an- 
other vreaty  party. 

Material  breach  of  a  treaty  obligation 
gives  nse  to  rights  of  the  aggrieved  party 
under  Article  60  of  the  Vienna  Conventicm 
on  thei  Law  of  Treaties.  Hence,  a  full  consid- 
eration of  rights  and  duties  relating  to  ABM 
development  requires  review  of  Arti- 


who  assert  that  the  ABM  Treaty 
the  United  States  of  a  legal  right  to 
ABM  systems  based  on  "other  phj»- 
Iples"  must  demonstrate  an  au- 
tve  and  binding  oHnmltment  to  this 
must  demonstrate  why  the  final 
treaty  text  did  not  supersede  this  commit- 
ment and  why  every  pre-ratiflcatlon  expla- 
nation set  the  regidatory  boundary  at  de- 
ployment, and  must  consider  whether  mate- 
rial breaches  of  the  ABM  Treaty  by  the 
SovietUnlon  give  rise  to  a  UJS.  right  to  sus- 
pend 4ny  appropriate  provisionCs)  of  the 
Treatit  under  Article  60  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
ventioii  on  the  Law  of  Treaties. 

Bncl()eure  3  provides  a  summary  legal 
oplBlofi  on  this  topic,  prepared  with  the  as- 
sistanae  of  my  colleague,  Eleanor  C.  River, 
Devel»ment  Rights  and  Duties  related  to 
ABM  Systems  based  on  "Other  Physical 
PrlnciAles." 

TheTopinion  expressed  in  Endosiure  3  Is 
provided  in  our  individual  c^iacity  as  attor- 
neys, fi  response  to  your  request.  It  should 
not  be  construed  as  representing  the  posi- 
tion of  The  Rand  Corporation.  Nor  should  it 
be  construed  as  representing  opinions  of 
federal  agencies  where  I  liave  served  ss  a 
consultant,  including  the  Arms  (Control  and 
Disanaament  Agency  and  the  Ctaieral  Advi- 
sory Cbmmittee  on  Aims  Control  and  Disar- 
mament. 
Endtasure  3  provides  the  text  of  the  treat- 
of  Soviet  noncompliance  with   the 


ment 


ABM  Treaty  as  released  by  the  White 
House  in  the  unclassified  report  of  Febru- 
ary 1.  1984.  This  is  pertinent  only  In  the 
event  that  documentation  from  the  SALT  I 
forum  or  ftttm  the  Moscow  summit  estab- 
lishes Artkf  e  V  duties  lieyond  thoee  estab- 


lished by 
ments. 


lew  of  all  of  the  treaty  Instru- 


WnxuM  R.  Hauis. 

between  Dr.  Raymond  L. 
Dr.  Abraham  S.  Becker,  with 
by  Dr.  Becker  (1977)  (U). 

R.  Harris  and  Eleanor  C. 
irandum.  DeoelopmeiU  RigM* 
and  Dutie*  felated  to  ABM  Systems  based  on 
"OOur  Phjuieal  Principles."  February  6, 
1985  (U).     I 

(3/Attacta^ait)  Excerpts  from  Mtatage 
from  the  tretULent  of  the  United  State* 
Trantmittii^  the  [ABU]  Treaty  *  *  *  93d 
(Congress,  2d  Session,  Exec  L,  Letter  of  Sub- 
nUttal  by  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers,  seciion  on  "Future  ABM  Systems." 
(3)  Repodt  of  the  President.  Soviet  Son- 
comp{iaiice!wif/i  Amu  Control  AgrtementM, 
The  WhiteHouse.  February  1. 1986, Section 
(HI  "ABM  Treaty."  pp.  7-9. 

FnauAKT  6. 1985. 

Memoran^hun  for  Mr.  T.  K.  Jones. 
Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Defense  (Strate- 
gic and  ThoUer  Nuclear  Forces) 

Subject:  Development  rights  and  duties 
relating  to  i  ABM  systems  based  on  "other 
physical  prmciples": 

(I)  In  evnt  erf  cranpliance  by  both  parties 
to  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972;  and 

(II)  In  etent  of  material  breach  by  the 
Oovemmenit  of  the  UJ3.SJi. 

PAKT  1— DKVkLOnmiT  RIOBTS  SHB  DUTIXS  KK- 
LATDfO  ToUm  STSTBIS  Dl  BVKHT  Or  COIDU- 
AHCX  BT  B^TH  rSKTIB 

The  Trea^  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  (in  the  Limitation  of  AnU-Ballis- 
tic  MissQe  Systems  [hereafter  "The  ABM 
Treaty"!  was  signed  at  Moscow  on  May  36. 
1973  and  entered  into  force  on  October  3, 
1973.  It  is  at  unlimited  duration,  subject  to 
withdrawal  lupon  six  months'  notice  of  Jeop- 
ardy to  supreme  interests  of  either  Party. 

The  question  posed  is  whether  Article  V 
prohibits  develoinnent,  testing,  or  deploy- 
ment of  AE|M  systems  or  components  based 
on  other  physical  principles  than  the  sys- 
tems and  components  specified  in  Article  n 
of  the  Treaiy. 

Article  V  t>rovides: 

1.  Each  Phrty  imdertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based, 
or  mobile  Imd-based. 

2.  Each  Ivty  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  launchers  for  laimch- 
ing  more  tlUtn  one  ABM  interc^tor  missile 
at  a  time  from  each  launch^,  not  to  modify 
deployed  launchers  to  provide  them  with 
such  a  capability,  not  to  develop,  test,  or 
deploy  aut|omatic  or  semi-automatic  or 
other  sbnllfcr  systems  for  rapid  reload  of 
ABM  launc|iers. 

Article  V(l)  excludes  from  the  scope  of  its 
coverage  the  development  and  testing  of 
ABM  systeins  that  are  fixed,  land-based 
ABM  systeins.  This  exclusion  is  Implied 
from  ttie  nedfic  language  of  Article  V(I). 
regulating  other  modes  of  ABM  basing. 

What  is  u  Issue  Is  the  scope  oA  coverage  of 
the  term  ABM  systems  or  components  when 
applied  in  Article  V.  Is  it  merely  permissible 
to  develop  ftnd  test  "other  physical  prind- 
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Idea"  ABM  systems  or  components  designed 
for  fixed  land-based  deployment,  w  is  it  per- 
missible to  develop  and  test  any  "other 
physical  principles"  ABM  systems  or  «xnpo- 
nmtsT 

The  draft  of  the  Article  n  text  provided 
an  original  scope  of  coverage  ttiat  implidtly 
excluded  ABM  systons  or  components 
baaed  on  "other  physical  principles"  than 
those  supporting  systems  comprising  inter- 
ceptor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  and  ABM 
radars.  The  final  text  of  Article  n  contained 
a  key  addition,  the  word  "currently". 

Artlde  n  provides: 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty  an  ABM 
system  is  a  system  to  counter  strategic  bal- 
listic missUes  or  their  elonents  in  flight  tra- 
jectory, currently  consisting  of: 

(a)  ABM  interceptor  mlssQes.  which  are 
interceptor  missiles  constructed  and  de- 
ployed for  an  ABM  role,  or  of  a  type  tested 
In  an  ABM  mode; 

(b)  ABM  launchers,  which  are  launchers 
constructed  and  deployed  for  launching 
ABM  Interceptor  missiles;  and 

(c)  ABM  radars,  which  are  radars  con- 
structed and  deployed  for  an  ABM  role,  or 
of  a  type  tested  in  an  ABM  mode. 

2.  The  ABM  system  components  listed  in 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  Include  those 
which  are:  (a)  operational;  (b)  under  con- 
struction; (c)  undergoing  testinr.  (d)  under- 
going overhaul,  repair  or  conversion;  or  (e) 
mothballed. 

The  terms  of  a  treaty  should  be  given 
their  ordhiary  meaning  in  their  context  and 
in  the  light  of  the  treaty  object  and  pur- 
pose. (See  the  Vienna  Ck>nvention  on  the 
Law  of  TreaUes,  Article  31).  Two  alternative 
inferences  might  be  derived  from  addition 
of  the  word  "currently"  In  Article  11(1)  of 
the  treaty: 

Weak  inference:  An  ABM  system  within 
the  scope  of  the  treaty  is  a  system  consist- 
ing of  ABM  interceptor,  launcher,  and  radar 
components  that  are  ciurenUy  operational, 
imder  construction,  under  testing,  under 
overhaul,  under  repair,  under  conversion,  or 
mothballed.  or  a  modification  of  a  current 
system  based  on  established  physical  prind- 
ples. 

Strong  inference:  An  ABM  system  within 
the  scope  of  the  treaty  is  any  system  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elements  In  flight,  induding  any  future 
ABM  system  based  on  other  physlcial  prin- 
dples. 

This  apparent  ambiguity  regarding  the 
scope  of  treaty  coverage  might  have  been 
averted  at  the  outset  by  an  Artlde  II  defini- 
tion of  an  ABM  system  as  any  system  to 
counter  str^egic  ballistic  missiles,  iiKduding 
systems  based  <m  other  physical  prtndples 
(strong  inference  definition),  or  by  specifi- 
cally exdxiding  from  Artlde  V  coverage 
ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical  prin- 
dples  (weak  inference  definition).  This  was 
not  done.  Interpretation  of  the  scope  of  reg- 
ulation does  not,  however,  require  resort  to 
the  preparatory  worii  (travaux  prepara- 
toires)  and  the  circumstances  of  the  condu- 
sion  of  the  treaty.  Article  32  of  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  the  Law  of  Treatlea  allows 
such  review  when  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  terms,  preamble,  annexes,  and  relat- 
ed instruments  accepted  by  the  parties— (a) 
leaves  the  meaning  ambiguous  or  obscure; 
or  (b)  leads  to  a  result  which  is  manifestly 
absurd  or  unresaonable. 

Consulting  the  preparatory  works  (within 
the  negotiations,  not  the  intragovemmental 
preparation  of  the  negotiating  parties)  is 
improper  when  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
terms  of  all  of  the  treaty  instruments  in 


their  context  establishes  the  righU  and 
duties  of  the  partiea.  To  avoid  misunder- 
standing of  the  scope  of  treaty  coverage,  the 
Heads  of  the  Delegations  agreed  upon  and 
initialed  a  set  of  Agreed  InterjnetaUons  on 
the  date  of  signing  the  ABM  Treaty,  May 
26.  1972.  The  Agreed  Interpretations  com- 
prise a  text  to  he  considered  within  the 
scope  of  Artlde  31  (textual)  review,  before 
resorting  to  the  preparaUHy  works. 

The  Agreed  Interpretations  of  both  Par- 
ties at  the  time  of  signing  a  treaty  should  be 
aooorded  great  weight  in  interpretation.  An 
Agreed  Statement  E  (later  republished  as 
Agreed  Statement  D  by  ACDA)  provides: 

"In  order  to  insure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gations not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and 
their  components  except  as  provided  in  Artl- 
de III  of  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  agree  that 
In  the  event  ABM  systems  iMsed  on  other 
physical  principles  snd  induding  compo- 
nents capable  of  substituting  for  ABM  inter- 
ceptor minOes.  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars  are  created  in  the  future,  specific 
limitations  <m  such  systems  and  their  com- 
ponents would  be  subject  to  discussion  in  ac- 
cordance with  Artlde  xm  and  agreement 
in  accordance  with  Artlde  XIV  of  the 
Treaty." 

The  only  specific  limit  on  ABM  systems 
based  on  "other  physical  principles"  than 
those  pertaining  to  current  systems  is  linked 
specifically  to  ArUde  m  (limiting  deploy- 
ment) and  not  to  Article  V  (limiting  devel- 
opment, testing,  and  deployment).  If  ABM 
systems  based  on  other  pb^cal  principles 
were  within  the  scope  of  Artlde  n  ABM  sys- 
tems as  applied  to  Artlde  V  limits  on  ABM 
devdopment  and  testing,  th«e  would  be 
two  sets  of  "other  physical  principles  ABM 
systems  and  components  subject  to  the  Artl- 
de in  ban  on  deployment:  ABM  systems 
based  on  other  physical  prlndpals  could  be 
developed  and  tested  if  designed  for  fixed, 
land-based  deployments,  and  ABM  compo- 
nents based  upon  "other  physical  prind- 
ples"  could  be  neither  developed  nor  tested 
if  designed  for  mobile,  sea,  air.  or  space 
basing.  Had  there  been  an  unequivocal 
intent  to  allow  only  development  of  compo- 
nents for  fixed,  land-based  ABM  systems 
utUlztng  "other  physical  principles,"  the 
Agreed  Interpretation  might  have  referred 
to  "fixed,  land-based"  components  or  sys- 
tems. It  did  not.  Nor  did  it  establish  a  duty 
of  discussion  before  development  of  "other 
physical  principles"  ABM  components  for 
mobile,  sea,  air,  or  space  liaaed  systems. 

The  fact  that  notice  and  discussion  must 
precede  only  deployment  creates  a  strong 
inference  that  activities  preceding  deploy- 
ment of  future  ABM  systems  are  exempt 
from  ABM  Treaty  regulation. 

To  exdude  "other  physical  principles" 
systems  from  the  final  Artlde  n  definitions, 
to  exdude  the  Agreed  Statement  E  [later 
Dl  linkage  to  Article  V.  and  to  require  dis- 
cussion only  before  deployment  effectively 
and  condusively  limited  the  scope  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  as  it  pertains  to  ABM  systems 
based  on  "other  physical  priixdples." 

The  specific  Artlde  m  obligation  agreed 
upon  is  to  engage  in  pre-depkqrment  discus- 
sions. There  is  not  a  specific  ban  upon  de- 
ployment of  ABM  systems  based  upon  other 
physical  principles.  Because  the  conditional 
discussions  of  ABM  systems  based  aa  "other 
physkad  principles"  Is  to  be  interpreted  in 
conjunction  with  the  Artlde  III  commit- 
ment not  to  "deploy  ABM  systems  or  their 
components"  except  as  specified,  the  duty 
not  to  deploy  an  "other  physical  prindples" 
ABM  system  Is  Implied  from  the  set  of 
treaty  instruments. 


Therefore,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
duty  of  good  Calth.  incumbent  on  all  nattons 
to  assert  a  right  to  deidoy  "other  physteal 
prindpleB"  ABM  systems  after  pro  focma 
dtscuasions,  without  amending  or  terminat- 
ing the  ABM  Treaty.  A  state  may  not  evade 
its  oonttaetual  obilgationa  tiy  nmm  Uiig  to 
measures  which  have  the  same  effeeta  as 
acts  specifically  prohibited  by  an  agree- 
ment. [Free  Zones  of  Uppo'  Savoy.  1933 
P.C.LJ..  Series  A/B,  Na  46.  at  1671. 

This  finding  of  an  exclusion  from  Artlde 
V  development  limits  for  "other  physical 
prindples"  ABM  systesm.  derived  from  the 
ordinary  meaning  and  context  of  the  treaty 
instruments,  is  consistent  with  every  official 
explanation  of  the  scope  of  ABM  Treaty 
limits  publicly  presented  between  the  sign- 
ing and  the  ratification  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
in  1973.  A  review  of  every  document  in  the 
official  U.S.  publication.  Documents  on  Dis- 
armanent,  1973,  indicates  that  there  were  at 
least  five  attempts  by  admlnistratini  offi- 
cials to  explain  the  scope  of  ABM  Treaty 
regulations  pertaining  to  systems  or  compo- 
nents based  on  "other  phy^cal  pilnctplee. 

There  is  no  official  assertion  of  a  prohibi- 
tion on  development  of  future  ABM  sys- 
tems. There  is  recurring  emphasis  upon  a 
deployment  ban.  There  is  no  stated  distinc- 
tion between  fixed,  land-based  and  other 
ABM  systems  utilixing  "otho'  physical  prin- 
ciples." 

In  particular,  at  the  Initial  news  confer- 
ence on  May  26,  1972.  Ambassador  Smith 
stated.  "This  treaty  lias  a  most  significant 
aspect  that  it  not  only  limits  the  presrat  sit- 
uation, but  has  a  choking  off  effect  on 
future  systems  which,  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  as  we  have  reached  undmtand- 
ings,  futures  will  not  be  deployaUe  unless 
this  treaty  is  amended."  [Documents  on  Us- 
armanent,  1972.  at  p.  211.1  In  his  June  10th 
Rqmrt  to  the  President.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  spedfieally  summarises  impacts  on 
"Future  ABM  Systems"  and  states:  "The 
Treaty  would  not  peimit  the  deploymmt  of 
such  a  system  or  of  components  there- 
of. .  .  ."  [Documents  on  Disaimanent,  1972, 
at  p.  272.1  In  his  presratation  to  the  Senate 
FOrdgn  Relations  Committee  on  June  19th. 
Secretary  Rogers  stated:  "Peihaps  of  even 
greater  importance  as  a  qualitative  limita- 
tion is  that  the  partiea  have  agreed  that 
future  exotic  types  of  ABM  systems.  Lc 
systems  depending  on  such  devices  as  lasers, 
may  not  be  deployed,  evoi  in  permitted 
areas."  [Documents  on  Disaimanott,  1972, 
at  p.  314.1  Before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  June  28th,  ACDA  Direc- 
tor  Smith    reiterated,    "the   parties   have 
agreed  that  no  future  types  of  ABM  systeaas 
based  on  different  phyirieal  principles  from 
present  technology  can  be  deployed  unless 
the  treaty  is  amended."  [Documents  on  Dis- 
armanent,  1973.  at  p.  434.1  And  before  the 
House  ^reign  Affairs  Committee  on  July 
30th.  Secretaiy  Rogers  said  that  "both  skies 
have  agreed  that  future  typea  of  ABM  sys- 
tems baaed  <m  different  physteal  principles, 
for  example,  systems  depending  on  such  de- 
vices as  lasers,  that  do  not  consist  of  ABM 
interceptor  »"'—***■  launchers,  snd  radars, 
cannot    be    deployed    even    in    permitted 
anas .  .  .  it  prohlbiU  the  deployment  of  new 
esoteric  systems  in  these  areas."   [Docu- 
ments on  Disaimament,  1973,  at  p.  493.1 

The  ordinary  meaning  of  the  treaty  In- 
struments and  the  explanation  of  them  be- 
tween the  May  36th  signing  and  the  Sep- 
t«nber  30th  laUflcatlon  are  wwistotent:  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  ABM  systems 
based  on  "other  physical  principles"  are  al- 
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knrad.  Such  pratotjp*  ■ysUnw  may  not. 
,  bs  tiBidojfwL 

ftMMBBt  Mlzan  trnmaitted  tbe 
ABM  Tnatj  to  Um  Prnident  of  tt>»8eiute. 
tba  aflCDBpaiiyiiw  Letter  o<  Tnnanlttal 
frtm  Seerataiy  of  State  Rocm  Indicated  ao- 
oaptanoc  by  the  United  States  of  a  iHohlbl- 
tlon  of  deployinent,  and  not  merely  a  duty 
at  f  »<l8|iwynient  dteualon.  Tbe  presie- 
playment  doty  to  dtauat  la  referenced  back 
to  Aittde  m.  Ttiia  article  prohlbtU  all  de- 
ptoymenta  other  than  thoae  apedficaUy  al- 
lowed. The  Mme  Agreed  Interpretation  E 
that  oaeta  future  ABM  aystem  development 
ootiide  the  acope  of  regnlatlao  caata  deploy- 
meat  wtthtn  the  aoope  of  reculation. 

What  If  aome  negotlaton  aoucht  a  differ- 
ent reault?  lite  ^Henna  Convention  on  the 
Lav  of  Tteatiea  acta  some  standardi  for  the 
tnterptetatkm  of  treatlea.  It  is  Important  to 
■tate  the  obUgatlans  that  are  sought,  for 
the  obUgatlona  that  are  stated  are  those 
that  vfll  detennlne  the  rights  and  duties 
unleaa  ttie  result  Is  "manifestly  atMurd  or 
oareaaoaahle.''  the  THenna  Convention  Artl- 
de  SS  atandard. 

If  at  the  ttane  of  the  treaty  signing  In  May 
19T3  there  were  an  unequivocal  mutual  ac- 
ceptance by  the  signatories  of  some  prior 
working  level  commitment  to  ban  future 
■ystsm  devdopment,  the  preparatory  works 
(papers  within  the  negotiating  forum)  could 
be  consulted  if  the  textual  meaning  were 
"maiiifestly  absurd  or  unreasonable,"  pursu- 
ant to  Artlde  33  of  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  the  Law  of  Treatlea. 

On  the  eootrary.  the  uniform  interpreta- 
tion of  tbt  scope  of  obligations  between  the 
rfgning  and  the  ratifk»tion  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  Is  strong  evidenoe  that  the  final  tex- 
tual finphasli  upon  diamsslon  or  amend- 
ment preceding  deidoymcnt  Is  both  authori- 
tative and  not  "manifestly  absurd  or  unrea- 
sonable."  Hence,  development  and  testing  of 
"otho^  physical  principles"  systems  of  any 
kind  are  pennitted  under  the  Tranty. 

Would  it  be  a  drcumventltm  defeating  the 
object  and  purpoae  of  the  ABM  Treaty  to 
devdop  and  test  ABM  systems  based  on 
other  physical  principles?  It  appears  that 
there  was  no  manifest  Intent  deriving  from 
the  treaty  oommitments  of  both  parties  to 
ban.  at  that  time,  development  of  ballistic 
missile  defense  baaed  on  other  physical 
principles.  Whatever  purposes  are  evidenced 
in  the  exchanges  at  the  Working  (^oup 
levri  in  1»71  and  earty  197%  the  fact  re- 
mains that  thoae  officials  presumed  to  have 
authority  to  represent  their  governments 
(Foreign  Ministers.  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
Heads  of  Oovemment)  under  Article  7  of 
the  Vienna  Convention  agreed  on  an  ex- 
panded set  of  treaty  Instruments  that  estab- 
lish a  regulatory  boundary  between  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  "other  phyirical 
prindples"  ABM  systems.  Without  a  more 
restrictive  treaty  object  or  purpose,  the  de- 
velopment of  such  ABM  systems  is  neither  a 
breach  of  express  commitments  nor  a  cir- 
cumvention of  a  treaty  object  or  purpose.  It 
Is  important  to  dlstlngaish  the  Intent  of  cer- 
tain of  the  negotiating  offidala  (some  seek- 
ing to  ban  future  ABM  systems  and  others 
seeking  the  opposite)  fnun  the  treaty  ob- 
jects and  purposes  established  by  the  final 
terms,  and  the  Agreed  Interpretations  tliat 
should  be  accorded  special  weight  in  Inter- 
pretation. 

The  ABM  Treaty  as  a  legal  instrument 
should  also  be  considered  within  the  broad- 
er context  of  the  rlghU  and  duUes  of  naUon 
states  under  the  United  Nations  (Charter. 
The  ABM  Treaty  carves  a  legally  binding 
set  of  exceptions  to  the  customary  riglit  of 


nation  states  to  engage  in  their  own  de- 
fense. iSuch  exceptions  should  be  strictly 
oonstr  led.  when  the  restraints  conflict  with 
generally  recognised  rights  under  interna- 
tional law.  m  particular.  Article  61  of  the 
United  Natkms  Charter  provides— 

"Noigilng  in  the  present  Charter  shall 
impair  the  inherent  right  of  Individual  or 
collective  self-defense.  If  an  armed  attack 
occurs)  against  a  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. . . 

In  an  era  when  some  state  practices  too 
often  disregard  binding  arms  control  oom- 
its,  it  is  prudent  to  construe  strictly 
the  lliiited  arms  control  commitments  of 
natlonl  statea.  To  expect  nation  states  to 
forego!  the  right  of  self-defense  against 
aimed  ktta^  and  the  development  of  defen- 
sive tshnologies  beyond  understanding  at 
tlie  time  of  the  ABM  Treaty  commitment 
would  t>e  to  seek  more  of  international  law 
than  ft  can  reliably  deliver.  The  ABM 
Treatyl  parties  recognized  explicitly  in  the 
ratlfloition  process,  and  implicitly  in  the 
treaty  \  instruments  a  restraint  upon  at- 
tempt* to  regulate  unforeseen  technologies. 

TheJABM  Treaty  of  1972.  by  omitting 
from  4rticle  n  definitions  of  ABM  systems 
those  kosed  on  "other  physical  principles," 
by  expressly  linking  such  systems  to  the  Ar- 
ticle IS  limits  on  deployment  but  not  Arti- 
cle V  (jevelopment,  and  by  onnmltUng  both 
parties  at  the  time  of  sibling  to  agree  pre- 
deployment  discussions,  permits  both  the 
development  and  testing  of  ABM  systems 
and  components  based  on  "other  physical 
princiiAes." 

PAST  IB— DBVnX>PIIXIfT  RIOHTS  ABO  DtTTOtS  BK- 

Lsnaa  to  asm  ststkiis  in  evert  or  mateki- 

AL    BpXACH     BT     THX    GOVSRHMBirr    Or    THE 
OJ.S4L 

Article  60  of  the  Vienna  C>>nvention  on 
the  Latv  of  Treaties  incorporates  rlghU  of 
aggrieved  parties  to  terminate  or  suspend, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  operation  of  a  treaty 
as  a  cohsequence  of  its  breach.  The  U.S.  has 
signed  but  not  ratified  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union  participated  in  nego- 
tiations but  neither  signed  nor  ratified.  Arti- 
cle 60  sets  forth  rights  under  customary 
international  law  that  pertain  to  parties  and 
non-pwties  alike: 

"Article  60  Termination  of  suspension  of 
the  operation  of  a  treaty  as  a  consequence 
of  Its  tareacti: 

"1.  A  material  breach  of  a  bilateral  treaty 
by  one  of  the  parties  entitles  the  other  to 
invoke  the  breach  as  a  ground  for  terminat- 
ing the  treaty  or  suspending  its  operations 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

"2.  [liiultilateral  treaties— deleted] 

"3.  A|  material  breach  of  a  treaty,  for  the 
purpoa^  of  this  article,  consists  in:  (a)  a  re- 
pudiatmn  of  the  treaty  not  sanctioned  by 
the  pr4Bent  Convention;  or  (b)  the  violation 
of  a  provision  essential  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  treaty. 

"4.  "Ae  foregoing  paragraphs  are  without 
prejudice  to  any  provision  in  the  treaty  ap- 
plicable in  the  event  of  a  breach. 

"5.  [ihappUcabOity  to  humanitarian  provi- 
sions—deleted.]" 

Article  XV  of  the  ABM  Treaty  provides 
for  the  right  of  withdrawal  if  a  Party-".  .  . 
decides  that  extraordinary  events  related  to 
the  subject  matter  of  tUs  Treaty  have  Jeop- 
ardized its  supreme  interests.  It  shall  give 
notice  to  the  other  Party  six  months  prior 
to  withdrawal  from  the  Treaty.  Such  notice 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  extraordi- 
nary events  the  notifying  Party  regards  as 
having  Jeopardized  Its  supreme  interests." 

Speoflc  provisions  for  withdrawal  from 
the  A]  M  Treaty  under  Article  XV  do  not 
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conflict  with,  nor  impair  rights  of  an  ag- 
grieved party  to  exerdae  rights  of  propor- 
tionate readonae  recognised  by  Article  60  of 
the  Vloma  lOmvenUon.  If  the  Oovemment 
of  the  U&S.R.  has  tested  ABM  and  air  de- 
fense equipment  concurrently  so  extensively 
as  to  preclude  assurances  of  treaty  compli- 
ance, or  if  (hat  Oovemment  has  developed 
or  deployed  ABM  radars  contrary  to  the 
treaty  Instijuments.  or  commenced  (teploy- 
ments  for  a  broad  territorial  defense,  the 
Oovemmeni  of  the  United  States  has  ttie 
rlghte  set  f*rth  In  Article  60.  If  the  Soviet 
practices  constitute  a  material  breach  of 
treaty  obligations,  that  is.  violation  of  a  pro- 
vision eaaei^tlal  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  pr  purpoae  of  the  treaty,  the 
United  Stales  has  the  rights  conferred  by 
Article  60  to  suspend  In  whole  or  In  part  the 
performance  of  its  duties  under  the  Treaty. 
An  aggrieved  party  has  no  duty  to  suspend 
the  medfia  provision  that  another  Party 
has  violated.  A  restriction  of  remedies  of 
this  nature  would  encourage  "violation 
shopping"  within  the  provisions  of  treatiea. 

Taking  Into  account  the  Inter-Agoocy 
Report  of  May  1981.  the  Report  of  the  Gen- 
eral AdvlsoBy  Committee  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  of  November  1983.  the  Inter- 
Agency  Re^rt  of  January  19M.  and  the 
more  recenf  Inter-Agency  Report  of  Febm- 
ary  1,  1985,  with  regard  to  the  ABM  Treaty 
of  1972,  the  United  Stotes  has  the  rights  of 
an  aggrieved  party  under  Article  60  of  the 
Vienna  Ck>nf ention. 

A  suspension  of  the  obligation  not  to  de- 
velop or  test  ABM  system  components  (of 
the  current  type  or  moidUfications  of  them) 
would  vpe^  to  be  a  proportional  resp<H)se. 
If  deployment  of  at  least  one  ABM  radar  Is 
underway  at  an  impermissible  location,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  proportional  response 
if,  following  notice  and  failure  to  ciire  the 
material  bmch,  the  aggrieved  party  sus- 
pended its  duties  imder  Article  V(l)  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  until  a  complete  suspension  of 
unpermitted  deployments  by  the  other 
party.  Devdopment  and  testing  would  im- 
prove the  potential  of  an  aggrieved  Party  to 
offset  unpeimitted  deployments  by  another 
Party.  Such  a  suspension  of  Article  V(l) 
duties  coulq  strengthen  incentives  for  com- 
pliance witti  the  Article  TO.  limits  on  ABM 
deployment!.  As  Ambassador  Smith  ob- 
served when  explaining  the  Treaty  on  May 
26,  1972.  '^de  m  is  the  heart  of  the 
Treaty. .  .  .7  The  United  States  could  deter- 
mine that  ati  accelerated  development  pro- 
gram wouldj  strengthen  Incentives  for  com- 
pliance wltUArtide  m  deployment  limits. 

In  view  of  jPart  I  of  this  opinion,  to  pursue 
devdopmeni  and  testing  of  ABM  systems 
based  on  "other  physical  prindples"  would 
not  require  the  suspension  of  Artlde  V(l) 
obligations.  I 

It  is,  however,  our  understanding  that 
other  legal  advisors  have  assumed  that  a 
strong  Inference  should  be  derived  from  the 
addition  of  ihe  word  currenUy  in  Artide  n 
of  the  treaty,  and  that  the  intent  of  certain 
negotiators  to  effectuate  a  ban  on  develop- 
ment of  future  ABM  systems  (except  for 
those  that  are  of  fixed,  land-based  deaign) 
should  be  adcorded  some  weight.  We  consid- 
er that  the  treaty  instruments  themsdves, 
interpreted  (n  accordance  with  Artide  31  of 
the  Vienna  Convention,  establish  that  what 
was  accomplished  was  a  less  restrictive  set 
of  limits.  If.I  however,  there  are  preparatory 
woiks  witfaiin  the  negotiating  forum— un- 
known to  us— that  show  the  limits  derived 
from  the  treaty  instruments  to  be  "mani- 
festly absurd  or  unreasonable,"  then  those 
who  assert  that  Artide  V(l)  prohibits  devet 
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opment  and  testing  of  ABM  systems  based 
on  "other  pliyatcal  prindples"  must  Include 
In  their  anidysis  the  rights  of  an  aggrieved 
party  in  event  of  material  breach  before 
miM»iiiHt«y  that  the  United  States  presently 
lacks  the  right  to  proceed  with  development 
and  testing  of  such  ABM  systems. 

In  oonduskm.  the  United  SUtes  has 
either  the  right  to  proceed  with  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  such  future  ABM  sys- 
tems in  any  event  (our  view),  or  derives  that 
right  from  the  past  and  ongoing  "material 
breach"  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  duty  not 
to  deploy  ABM  systems  based  on  "other 
physical  principles"  remains  a  part  of  the 
Treaty  obligations. 

WnxiAM  R.  Habris. 

AsDmoNAi.  Statemkht  op  Hom.  Richabs  N. 
Peblb.  AssiSTAirr  Sbcbxtabt  op  Dkpkrse. 
IirrEBBATiOHAL  Sbcobrt  Poucy.  oh  the 
Ahtibaujstic  Missile  Treaty,  Makch  26, 
1987 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  appear  before  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Judiciary  together 
with  my  friend  and  colleague  Judge  Sof aer. 
In  nearly  twenty  years  of  government  serv- 
ice I  have  always  regarded  deliberations  of 
this  nature  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  at- 
taching to  them  the  high  purpose  of  that 
essential  collaboration  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  that  has  enriched 
our  public  policy  and  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

There  is  a  certain  irony  in  my  appearance 
here  today  as  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  For  it  was  my  privi- 
lege fifteen  years  ago  to  participate  in  hear- 
ings on  the  very  subject  now  before  us  as  a 
member  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  On  that  occasion  I 
had  the  honor  to  assist  Senator  Henry  Jack- 
son In  his  effort  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  to  do  so  with 
the  conscientious  thoroughness  for  which 
he  was  so  rightly  admired  by  his  Senate  col- 
leagues- 
Scoop's  Judgment  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  relentlessly  exploit  all  of  the  latitude 
the  treaty  and  the  associated  Interim  agree- 
ment allowed  has  been  confirmed  countless 
times  since,  often  with  consequences  that 
have  damaged  our  security  and  added  great- 
ly to  the  burden  of  defending  our  nation 
and  our  freedom. 

More  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  he  real- 
ized that  imprecision,  ambiguity,  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  meaning  of  the  rights  and 
obligations  undertaken  through  the  treaty 
process  would  reward  the  Soviets  with  op- 
portunities that  would  inevitably  be  denied 
to  the  United  States.  That  is  why  much  of 
the  record  of  the  ratification  process  was 
created  by  his  probing  and  questioning  of 
executive  branch  witnesses  who  sat  in  1972 
where  Judge  Sofaer  and  I  sit  today. 

As  the  President's  strategic  defense  Initia- 
tive got  underway  after  1983,  following 
more  than  a  decade  of  neglect  in  the  devel- 
opment of  defensive  technologies,  the  issue 
of  precisely  what  activities  the  ABM  Treaty 
prohibited  became  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  our  program  of  research,  development 
and  testing.  To  this  nation  of  laws  it  became 
urgent  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  legal 
obligations  that  we  and  the  Soviets  assumed 
when,  on  May  26. 1972,  President  Nixon  and 
Oeneral  Secretary  Brezhnev  entered  into  a 
contract  we  called  the  Treaty  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Anti-ballistic  Missile  Systems. 

We  undertook  a  systematic,  deliberate  and 
thorough  review  of  the  Treaty.  Where  the 
Treaty  was  undear  or  ambiguous  or  appar- 


ently contradictory  we  examined  the  record 
of  the  negotiations  In  order  to  tmderatand 
predaely  where  agreanojt  had  been 
reached  between  the  parties,  where  the  par- 
ties differed,  and  how  the  compromises 
reached  between  us  had  been  achieved  and 
how  they  were  to  l>e  understood.  This 
review  was  conducted  in  good  faith  and  with 
the  integrity  and  conscientiousness  that  we 
who  have  taken  solemn  oaths  of  office  are 
pledged  to  uphold. 

We  came  to  the  conduslon  that  despite 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  our  negotiators  to 
conclude  a  treaty  prohibiting  the  devdop- 
ment  and  testing  of  certain  new  defensive 
technologies,  the  Soviets  had  failed  to 
accept  the  proposals  that  would  have  obli- 
gated them  as  we  wished.  And  the  President 
decided  accordingly  that  the  ABM  Treaty 
did  not  prohibit  either  of  the  parties  from 
the  conduct  of  development  and  testing  of 
space-based  systems  and  components  based 
on  what  the  Treaty  refers  to  as  "other  phys- 
ical prindples". 

We  thus  arrived  at  an  Interpretation  of 
the  Treaty  that  differed  from  the  Interpre- 
tation of  most  of  the  officials  involved  In 
the  negotiations  that  culminated  in  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

Indeed,  we  concluded  tliat  statements 
made  by  officials  of  this  administration  that 
were  based  on  the  repetition  of  earlier  state- 
ments made  by  officials  of  previous  adminis- 
trations, were  seriously  in  error.  And  we 
sought  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Looking  back  one  can  only  wish  ttiat  we 
had  been  more  rigorous,  more  probing,  more 
effective  In  unearthing.  In  1972.  the  under- 
standing that  we  achieved  only  after  the 
review  to  which  I  have  referred,  which  was 
undertaken  thirteen  years  later. 

I  hope  that  these  (Committees  will  study 
the  Treaty  and  the  negotiating  record  care- 
fully. Tou  will  find  contradictory  stete- 
ments.  Tou  will  find  ambiguity  and  Impred- 
sion.  Tou  will  find  conflicting  testimony. 
Tou  will  find  differences  of  opinion.  Tou 
will  find  here  as  so  often  in  matters  of  this 
sort  that  there  is  room  for  men  of  honor 
and  integrity  to  differ  over  where  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  lies.  And  you 
will  find  that  rancor  is  no  substitute  for 
reason  as  you  contemplate  the  arguments 
on  both  sides. 

As  you  reflect  on  this  crucial  issue  I  urge 
you  to  apply  a  simple  test  In  your  delibera- 
tions. Ask  yourselves  this  question:  If  the 
Soviets  were  to  have  tested  a  system  or  a 
component  based  on  other  physical  prind- 
ples In  space,  and  If  we  were  able  to  observe 
them  doing  so,  how  would  they  have  re- 
sponded If  challenged  under  the  treaty  in- 
terpretation that  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  by  many  officials  in  1972? 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they 
would  have  invoked  Agreed  Stetement  D 
from  the  Treaty.  They  would  have  insisted 
that  they  never  agreed  to  prohibit  such  a 
test,  that  the  Treaty  itself  and  the  negotiat- 
ing record  support  the  conduslon  that  the 
creation  of  systems  and  components  based 
on  other  physical  principles  is  permitted  by 
the  Treaty.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
would  have  acquiesced  Just  as  we  have  done 
in  other  like  cases. 

What  is  really  at  issue  Is  whether  we  will 
restrict  ourselves  In  a  manner  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  refuse  to  be  restricted  If  they 
were  in  our  position  and  we  were  in  their's. 
In  a  deeper  sense  the  question  before  us  is 
whether  we  will,  by  tying  our  hands  in  a 
manner  that  is  neither  necessary  or  wise, 
dash  the  hope  that  we  might  continue  the 
SDI  program  In  an  effldent  and  effective 


manner.  For  adoption  by  the  Congreas  of  a 
restrictive  statute  prohibiting  the  devdop- 
ment  and  testing  upon  which  the  iucceai  of 
the  SDI  program  ultimately  depends.  wlD 
damage  at  aoet,  and  In  time  destroy,  this 
vital  program  to  defend  against  balHatir 
missiles. 

We  are.  Mr.  Clialrman.  at  a  critical  stage 
in  our  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  more  than  six  yean  we  have  sought  to 
negotiate  deep  reductions  In  Intennediate 
and  strategic  offensive  weapons.  We  are 
doaer  now  than  we  have  ever  been  to 
achieving  results  that,  until  recently, 
seemed  to  many  to  be  remote  or  even  Utopi- 
an. We  have,  within  sight,  an  agreement  vir- 
tually eliminating  Intermediate  mlsailf 
from  the  arsenals  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  We  are  hard  at  work  on 
an  agreement  that  would  reduce  strategic 
weapons  by  one-half.  We  are  In  the  final 
months,  the  home  stretch,  after  six  years  of 
determined  bargaining  across  the  negotiat- 
ing table  in  Wastiington  and  Moscow  and 
Iceland  and  Geneva.  If  you  now  act  to 
shackle  the  SDI.  the  most  effective  program 
we  have.  If  you  diminish  the  fuitdlng  that 
keeps  it  going  or  encumber  it  with  restric- 
tions the  Soviets  never  accepted  and  that  we 
could  not  hope  to  verify,  we  will  almost  cer- 
tainly faU. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  believe,  that 
the  Congress  will  give  the  President  the 
strength  he  needs,  the  support  he  must 
have,  the  partnership  or  constitution  has 
placed  within  reach,  to  finish  the  tasks 
before  us. 

Prepared  STATXMXirr  or  Hon.  Ricbabo  N. 
Peblb,  Assistant  Sbcbxtabt  op  DmnE. 

IirtEBHATIOIIAL   SBCUBTTT   POLICT.   OH   THE 

Ahti-Ballistic   Missilb  Tbbatt,   Mabch 

26,  1987 

Thank  you,  Mr.  (Thairman.  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  your  Committees 
today  to  discuss  the  ABM  Treaty.  Current 
pubUc  and  political  attention  on  that  Treaty 
is  focused  almost  exdusively  on  its  proper 
taiterpretetlon  as  It  relates  to  defenses 
against  ballistic  missiles  based  on  "other 
physical  prindples."  That  wUl  almost  cer- 
tainly be  the  case  In  this  session  today  as 
well.  Before  discussing  the  important  issue 
of  ABM  Treaty  interpretation,  however,  I 
would  like  to  concentrate  on  the  more  fun- 
damental questions  of  why  the  United 
States  pursued  the  Treaty  and  what  condi- 
tions the  United  States  believed  had  to  be 
fulfilled  if  the  ABM  Treaty  was  to  be  in  our 
national  security  interest 

Moreover,  we  must  be  constantly  mindful 
of  the  Indisputable  fact  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  has  been  violated  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Despite  this  fact,  the  United  States 
has  continued  to  comply  with  the  ABM 
Treaty  unilaterally.  The  debate  over  the  le- 
gally correct  Interpretation  must  be  under- 
stood as  a  debate  over  what  standards  we 
are  setting  unilaterally  for  ouiaelvea.  Thoae 
standards  will  have  little  or  no  influence  on 
Soviet  liehavlor. 

Throughout  most  of  history,  states  have 
maintained  their  security  with  a  mix  of  of- 
fensive and  defensive  forces;  the  advent  of 
the  nudear  age  did  not  change  that  situa- 
tion. Thus,  through  the  1950s  and  the  19Ms. 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
shared  the  belief  that  strategic  defenses 
contributed  importantly  to  strategic  stabili- 
ty and  deterrence.  Indeed,  during  that 
period,  both  sides  committed  roughly  half 
of  their  total  strategic  investment  to  the 
maintenance  of  strategic  defensive  systems: 
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itefaiMW  of  offensive  aye- 
hardanint  and  otiier  meaa- 

QjB.  thlnktaic  ■bent  the  rale  of  def  eneea  in 
ttm  ctMoted.  m  Uw  balUstic 
I  pamaoant  In  off enalve  ane- 
.  Tte  tootaiMlacy  of  ttM  ttme  would  not 
;  effactive.  a»aWlWn«  detenaea  against 
notwltbatandlnc  the  very 
.  cA  tbe  aafecuard  ABM  ayatem.  it 
«M  mhleet  to  betaif  overvhelmed  tv  » lane 
Oovtet  oftaualve  atrika. 

Aa  a  raanlt  we  adopted  the  revoluUonary 
eonoept  of  "mutual  vulnerability",  wblcta 
WW  oafffliilWr  -<^^*«»*  in  the  ABlf 
Traaty.  In  eontiaat  to  the  previoua  shared 
atratack  deterrent  coiieept  of  relyinc  on  a 
of  utfaualve  and  defenalve  ayatems  to 
,  thli  new  notion  aaggest- 
ad  a  ndtoaUy  different  amnoach:  It  held 
that  both  aldea  eoold  And  greater  aecurlty 
and  the  atiategie  balanoe  would  be  nunc 
atabte  if  the  Untted  Statea  and  the  USSR 
were  effMEtvdy  to  abandon  def enaea  against 
'Tllf'***  — *— "—  With  aerere  llmita  on  de- 
fenaaa,  ao  tbe  iiaarailin  went,  each  side 
could  puiaue  Halanrr  rather  than  auperlorl- 
ty  in  (tffenatre  forces  and  negotiate  deep 
mntnal  deep  reduetlona  in  tboae  weapona. 

It  ia  Baaantiil  to  remember  that  the  con- 
cept of  mutual  vutaicrabOtty  waa  a  multifa- 
ceted  one.  Contrary  to  the  Impreaaion  now 
conreyed  by  many,  the  ABM  Treaty  waa  not 
an  end  In  itadf .  Instead,  atrict  llmita  on  de- 
fttiaea  were  viewed  by  the  United  Statea  as 
-***'"*-^g  only  If  they  led  to  offensive  arms 
As  Ambassador  Qerard  Smith 
in  a  unilateral  V&  statement 
during  the  negotiations:  "If  an  agreement 
providing  for  more  complete  atrategic  offen- 
sive aima  Umltationa  were  not  achieved 
within  five  years.  UJB.  supreme  Interests 
could  be  JeopardtaedL  Should  that  occur,  it 
would  conatltute  a  taasia  for  withdrawal 
from  the  ABM  Treaty."  Offenalve  arms  re- 
ductions, of  course,  were  not  achieved 
within  five  yeara,  nor  within  ten.  and  have 
Btm  not  been  achieved  almost  15  years  after 
the  aignature  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Instead, 
as  we  all  know.  Soviet  offensive  capabilities 
have  Increased  manyf  old. 

The  ABM  Treaty  has  not  even  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  USSR  to  restrict  significant- 
ly lU  strategic  defenae  activities,  the  Soviets 
have  oontlnned  to  apKoA  as  much  on  strate- 
gic defensive  foreea  as  on  offensive  Over 
the  past  decade,  they  have  spent  the  equiva- 
lent of  $a0O  union  on  strategic  defense. 
Soviet  strategic  air  defense  and  passive  de- 
fense programs  dwarf  those  of  the  United 
States.  Their  continued  work  on  defenses 
against  balliatlr  mlasllea  ahow  how  seriously 
they  have  always  taken  then-Defense  Minis- 
ter Orechko's  aaawrance  to  the  Preatdlum  in 
1971  that  the  ABM  Treaty  "plaoea  no  llmi- 
taticna  whatsoever  <m  the  conducting  of  re- 
aeaieh  and  experimental  work  directed  to- 
wards stdving  the  moblem  of  defending  the 
country  from  nuclear  missile  strikes." 

The  USSR  "»■«"***"■  the  world's  only 
opfrational  ABM  system,  which  it  is  cur- 
rently upgrading  and  wrpanrtlng  to  the  limit 
allowed  by  the  ABM  Treaty.  Several  other 
Soviet  activities  viidate  or  potentially  vio- 
late the  Tteaty. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  deploying  a  new  series 
of  ballistic  miasOe  detection  and  tracking 
radars,  nine  of  which  are  either  opUonal  or 
under  constructian.  One  of  those  under  con- 
stnaction.  near  Kraanoyarak  in  Siberia,  will 
doae  the  final  gap  In  Soviet  balllatic  missUe 
early  warning  radar  coverage.  It  is  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  tbe  Treaty  by  virtue  of  ite 


location  and  orientation.  The  growing 
Soviet  network  of  large  phase-array  radars, 
of  which  the  Kraanoyarak  radar  la  a  part,  la 
of  lartieular  concorn  when  linked  with 
oth^  Soviet  ABM  efforts.  These  radars  take 
year^  to  construct  and  their  existence  could 
alloel  the  Soviet  Union  to  move  quickly  to 
deploy  a  nationwide  ABM  defoiae.  The 
degree  of  redundancy  being  built  into  the 
SovU  t  large  pbased-array  radar  network  Is 
not  I  leceaaary  for  early  warning,  but  it  ia 
high]  y  dealrable  for  defenae  agalnat  ballistic 


During  the  1970s,  the  Soviets  developed 
oomncMients  that  could  be  integrated  into  an 
ABM  system  that  would  allow  them  to  con- 
stnu|  individual  ABM  sites  In  months 
rath^  than  the  years  required  for  more  tra- 
dition ABM  systems.  The  development 
and  (fesUng  of  these  ocmiponents  represent  a 
potential  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty's  pro- 
hlblnon  agalnat  the  development  of  a 
mob^e  land-baaed  ABM  system  or  oompo- 
nenti. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  has  conduct- 
ed tfsts  that  have  involved  air  defense 
radaii  in  ABM-related  activities.  The  large 
number,  and  consistency  over  time,  of  inci- 
dents of  concurrent  operation  of  ABM  and 
surf^e-to-alr  missile  (SAM)  cmnponents, 
pluslSovlet  failure  to  accommodate  fully 
UjS.  boncems,  indicate  the  USSR  probably 
has  Routed  the  Treaty's  prohibition  on 
testing  SAM  comiwnents  in  an  ABM  mode. 
BCorcbver.  the  SA-10  and  SA-X-12B  SAM 
systems,  which  we  expect  to  be  widely  de- 
ployed, may  have  the  potential  to  intercept 
some  types  of  strategic  ballistic  missiles. 

Taken  together,  Soviet  ABM  and  ABM-re- 
latedi  activities  suggest  that  the  USSR  may 
be  pi|eparing  a  national  ABM  defense— pre- 
cisely what  the  Treaty  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent. As  I  mentioned  previously,  the  United 
States  rejected  a  nationwide  ABM  system 
based  on  traditional  technology  in  large 
part  because  it  woidd  be  ineffective  against 
a  massive  first  strike.  However,  such  a 
system,  particularly  in  combination  with 
Soviet  Air  and  paoive  defenses,  could  be 
very  effective  against  a  necessarily  more 
llmlttd,  ragged  retaliatory  strike.  Thus  the 
oomMnatliMi  of  Soviet  offensive  force 
growth  and  developments  in  ABM  systems 
based  on  traditional  technologies  give  rise  to 
very  serious  concern  about  the  long-run 
abilll^  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  de- 
terrepoe  based  on  a  credible  threat  of  ef  f  ec- 
Uve  fjetallaUon. 

The  situation  would  be  all  the  more  severe 
If  the  Soviet  Union  were  aUe  to  add  a  mo- 
nopoly on  advanced  defenses  against  ballis- 
tic missiles  to  its  existing  offensive  and  de- 
fensive forces.  Tbe  Soviet  desire  for  such  a 
monopoly  and  accompanying  strategic  ad- 
vantage is,  of  course,  the  reason  for  its  all- 
out  propaganda  and  diplomatic  effort 
against  the  SDI.  The  USSR  initiated  a  sub- 
stantial research  program  Into  advanced 
technologies  for  defense  against  ballistic 
missfles  in  the  1960s.  That  effort  covers 
many  of  the  same  technologies  being  ex- 
plored under  the  SDI,  but  involves  a  much 
greater  Investment  of  plant  space,  capital 
and  manpower.  The  Soviet  laser  program 
alont,  for  example,  involves  over  10,000  sd- 
entlsU  and  engineers  as  well  as  more  than  a 
half -dozen  major  research  and  development 
fadUtles  and  test  ranges.  The  Soviet  laser 
weataons  program  would  cost  roughly  $1  bil- 
lion a  year,  over  several  years,  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Thus  the  expectations  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  (he  broader  SALT  process  have  been  ut- 
terly disappointing.  Instead  of  sharing  our 


concept  of  mutual  vulnerability,  the  Soviets 
saw  it  as  n  opportunity  to  acquire  military 
superiority  and  eatabliah  unilateral  vulner- 
ability fori  the  West  The  atrategic  trenda  of 
the  paat  ewo  decades  make  raaentlal  the 
aearch  under  the  SDI  for  a  more  atable. 
aecure  lo^g-term  atrategic  order.  At  the 
aame  timfc.  the  adentiflc  and  technical 
progreaa  aiade  atnoe  1973  givea  ua  reaaon  to 
believe  that  the  SDI  program  will  be  able  to 
develop  advanced  technologies  that  can  pro- 
vide effective  defenses  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

Notwithstanding  the  faUure  of  the  SALT 
process  to  result  in  offensive  arms  reduc- 
tions, and  notwithstanding  Soviet  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  President  Reagan  made 
the  commitment  from  the  inception  of  the 
SDI  that  E  would  be  conducted  in  full  com- 
pliance wlih  aU  our  legal  tre^y  obligations. 
The  SDI  ipogram  was  initially  structured  to 
conform  to  a  restrictive  interpretation, 
which  holds  that  the  Treaty  prohibits  devel- 
opment a|ul  testing  of  ABM  systems  and 
substitute  LABM  components  baaed  on  other 
physical  mlnciples.  except  those  in  a  flxed 
land-baseq  mode. 

In  1986.  the  United  States  undertook  a 
review  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  its  negotiat- 
ing history  in  order  to  gain  a  more  precise 
understanding  of  what  the  Treaty  permit- 
ted with  respect  to  the  development  and 
testing  of  ABM  systems  involving  other 
physical  principles.  That  review  was  imder- 
taken  in  part  because  the  Treaty  is  not  dear 
in  its  trn|ti»^>t  of  ABM  systems  based  on 
other  physical  principles,  and  the  restrictive 
Intopretuion  would  increasingly  become  a 
significanv  constraint  on  SDI  experiments 
as  the  program  progressed. 

The  19W  review  led  President  Reagan  to 
conclude  that  a  broader  Interpretation  of 
our  authority  under  the  Treaty— permitting 
and  testing  of  all  ABM  systems 
physical  principles,  regard- 
mode— was  fuUy  Justified.  The 
dedded.  however,  that  it  was 
at  that  time  to  restructure 
toward  the  boundaries  of 
interpretation  which  we  were 
observe.  The  President   made 


served  thi 
gram  in 
broader 
With 
condli 


develops 
involving 
less  of  I 
President  I 
not 

the  SDI 
the 

entitled  to 
that  decision  as  a  matter  of  policy,  not  as  a 
matter  of  Hegal  requirement,  and  dearly  re- 
right  to  restructure  the  SDI  pro- 

e  future  to  conform  with  tbe 

irpretation. 
er  progress  under  the  SDI,  the 

which  the  President  found  in 
1985  have  ichanged  significantly.  Our  techni- 
cal understanding  of  the  feasibility  of  ad- 
vanced defensive  (vtions  is  growing  rapidly. 
The  coets^in  terms  of  additional  resources 
and  tlme->4>f  continuing  to  follow  the  more 
restrictive!  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  art  growing  correspondingly.  As  a 
result,  the  balance  is  shifting  between  the 
price  tbati  the  United  SUtes  and  its  Allies 
continue  io  pay  for  keeping  our  SDI  pro- 
gram within  the  boimds  of  the  more  restric- 
tive Interpretation  and  our  overall  security 
requlremoits.  For  that  reason,  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  considering  the  restructuring  of 
the  SDI  orogram  to  take  advantage  of  our 
rights  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Judge  aofaer's  scholarly  analysis  of  the 
Treaty  te^t  and  negotiating  record  is  thor- 
ough and  exacting.  It  is  a  solid  piece  of 
work,  which  if  anything,  underatatea  the 
strength  Of  the  case.  The  only  provision  of 
the  Treaty  which  deals  with  future  technol- 
ogies is  Agreed  Statement  D,  which  allows 
"creatlon'r(Le.,  development  and  testing)  of 
ABM  system  based  on  other  physical  prind- 
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plea  and  provides  tat  consultations  and 
agreement  only  on  deployment. 

The  narrow  lnterpretatl<m  renders  Agreed 
Statement  D  meaningless.  Tbe  broad  inter- 
pretation resulta  in  a  coherent  reading  of 
the  Treaty.  It  prohibits  development  snd 
testing  of  apace-baaed  and  other  mobOe- 
baaed  omiponents  known  in  1972— ABM 
launchers,  ABM  interceptor  missiles  and 
ABM  radars— but  allows  devdopment  aitd 
testing  of  all  ABM  systems  based  on  other 
physical  prindplea. 

The  negoUi^ing  record  clearly  demon- 
strates  that  the  United  States  tried,  but 
failed,  to  sectire  Soviet  agreement  to  a 
Treaty  text  that  would  have  prohibited  de- 
velopment of  space-based  and  other  mobUe- 
based  ABM  systems  based  on  future  tech- 
nologies. The  Soviets  strongly  rejected  all 
such  U.S.  efforts,  srgulng  that  restrictions 
could  not  be  devised  for  ss'stems  and  compo- 
nents not  yet  created.  The  U.S.  side  was 
able  only  to  obtain  Soviet  agreement  to 
Agreed  Statement  D  which,  as  I  noted  previ- 
ously, places  no  restrictions  on  devdopment 
and  testing  of  future  ABM  systems. 

The  recent  arguments  by  Senator  Mimn  in 
support  of  the  restrictive  interpretation  are 
built  primarily  on  the  contention  that  the 
Senate's  consent  to  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
predicated  on  that  interpretation,  and  that 
the  Senate's  supposed  perception  of  the 
agreement  betweeen  the  United  States  and 
tbe  Soviet  Union  is  more  authoritative  than 
what  the  parties  actually  agreed.  That  argu- 
ment is  fundamentally  flawed.  As  I  remem- 
ber very  well,  the  Senate  did  not  focus  on 
the  question  diulng  the  ratification  process. 
Moveover,  even  If  some  Senators  believed 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
had  agreed  to  the  restrictive  interpretation. 
those  beliefs  could  not  create  binding  bilat- 
eral obligations  under  the  Treaty. 

Some  statements  by  Executive  Branch  of- 
ficials during  the  ratification  process  tended 
to  support  the  restrictive  interpretation  of 
the  Treaty,  but  those  were  entirely  unilater- 
al and  contrary  to  the  negotiating  record.  In 
any  event,  other  statements  were  made  by 
Excecutive  Branch  officials  that  were  con- 
sistent with  the  broader  biterpretation.  The 
Senate  made  no  effort  to  resolve  this  issue. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  report  in- 
duded  only  a  brief  statement  concerning 
future  ABM  systems,  whldi  repeated  the 
thrust  of  Secretary  Rogers'  official  report; 
Secretary  Rogers'  report  was  consistent 
with  the  broader  interpretation.  Moreover, 
the  Senate's  resolution  of  advice  and  con- 
sent did  not  condition  its  consent  in  any 
way  on  the  restrictive  interpretation. 

I  believe  that  the  best  evidence  of  what 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  is  in  the  Treaty  text  and  the  nego- 
tiating record.  Both  dearly  support  the 
broad  interpretation  of  the  Treaty.  The 
United  States  cannot  be  bound  to  the  re- 
strictive interpretation  when  the  Soviets  re- 
fused to  be  so  bound. 

U.S.  Skmats, 
WaAinaton,  DC.  March  17,  1987. 
ThePaasmnrr, 
The  White  Home,  WathingUm,  DC. 

Disa  Ma.  Pusmnrr  When  you  deter- 
mined that  the  ABM  Treaty  did  not  prohib- 
it the  research  and  development  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  program.  I  was  en- 
couraged to  aee  good  common  sense  being 
used  in  the  formulation  of  our  defense 
policy.  It  was  dear  when  the  Treaty  was 
ratified  in  1973  that  it  did  not  mean  the  end 
of  ABM  technological  improvements.  Tour 
decision  is  oonsiatent  with  the  terms  of  the 


Treaty  and  recognises  that  recent  and 
promMng  ABM  advancements  hold  the  key 
to  our  national  security  in  the  future. 

However,  I  am  troubled  by  recent  preaa  re- 
porta  auggestlng  that  you  wlU  moderate  this 
position  in  order  to  accommodate  critics  and 
forego  for  some  period  of  time  adoptlm  of 
action  in  accordance  with  your  InterrHeta- 
tion  of  the  Treaty.  I  uiMlerrtand  that  along 
with  this  delay,  some  consideration  may  be 
given  to  negotiating  with  the  Soviets  an 
even  more  restrlcttve  view  of  permitted  ac- 
tivities than  those  allowed  under  the  so- 
called  "narrow  interpretation." 

Such  a  reversal  of  your  Interpretation  of 
the  Treaty  would  prove  disastrous  to  our 
national  defense  for  two  Important  reasons. 
First,  it  would  result  in  unilateral  UjS.  com- 
pliance with  a  restrictive  view  of  the  Treaty 
not  substantiated  by  either  the  negotiation 
record  or  the  Treaty  itself.  Second,  by  ac- 
cepting the  idea  that  Soviet  agreement  is 
necessary  to  determine  or  clarify  what  is 
permitted  under  the  Treaty,  the  Soviets  will 
become  the  arMters  of  our  rights  and  obli- 
gations. In  effect,  we  would  be  letting  them 
dictate  our  defense  programs  and  poUdes. 

I  have  spent  considerable  Ume  reviewing 
the  history  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  intent 
of  the  negotiators  en  both  sides  and  tbe 
treaty  itself.  I  have  also  reviewed  the  raUfl- 
cation  in  the  light  of  one  who  voted  for  that 
ratif IcatioiL  There  are  points  of  confusion: 

1.  The  manifest  Intent  and  determiiiatton 
by  U.S.  negotiators  that  future  ABM  tech- 
nologies be  prohibited  and  the  manifest 
intent  of  the  Soviet  negotiators  that  future 
technologies  not  be  prohibited  or  restricted. 
The  Soviets  won.  Research  and  devdop- 
ment of  futuristic  technologies  were  not  re- 
stricted nor  was  deployment  except  for  the 
requirement  that  prior  thereto  there  be  con- 
sultation between  the  Soviets  and  the  U.S. 
Obviously,  the  one  iMirty  determined  to 
deploy  would  learn  the  cost  from  the  other 
party  opposing  deployment  at  the  time  of 
consultation.  But  even  deployment  itself 
was  not  prohibited; 

2.  Some  of  the  witnesses  at  the  ratifica- 
tion proceedings  made  statements  that  re- 
search, development  or  deployment  of  fu- 
turistic technologies  were  prohibited  by  the 
Treaty.  These  statements  were  made  with- 
out authority  and  in  the  context  of  "selling" 
or  "puffing  their  wares."  They  did  not  want 
to  appear  to  be  losers  in  the  negotiations. 
Very  little  attention  was  given  to  futuristic 
technologies  in  the  debate.  I  voted  against 
SALT  I.  I  have  always  maintained  that 
SALT  is  a  Soviet  strategy  to  Stop  America's 
Lead  in  Technology.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  can  stop  someone  from  thinking,  and 
the  research  and  testing  of  thought  is  un- 
verlfiable.  We  cannot  tell  at  the  moment 
what  the  Soviets  are  testing  from  their 
space  stations; 

3.  Tbe  negotiation  record  on  futuristic 
technology  is  uiuunblguous.  It  is  only  in  the 
case  of  an  inconsistency  or  ambiguity  that 
we  look  at  the  ratification  statements  of 
witnesses  and  Senators  to  clarify  the  ambi- 
guity and  determine  the  Intent.  Individual 

.Senators  habitually  give  individual  reasons 
for  a  vote  in  the  Senate  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  individual  rationale  cannot  change,  in 
this  case,  the  treaty  Itself.  Nor  can  different 
statements  of  different  witnesaea.  Herein, 
opposition  to  SDI  creates  an  ambiguity 
from  a  falflure  to  have  the  Soviets  agree  to 
restrict  futuristic  technologies.  To  adopt  the 
opposition's  restricted  view  of  ABM  ia  to  dis- 
regard the  treaty  itself  and  the  negotiation 
record; 

4.  Tour  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
is  not  "tricky"  or  "new."  Your  Administra- 


tion la  the  ffarst  to  give  aeiloua  atudy  to  the 
Treaty  and  the  negotlatton  record.  The 
three  Preaidents  that  are  bdng  quoted  have 
had  no  reason  to  atudy  In  depth  the  treaty 
nor  the  negotiatian  reoord.  They  had  no 
reaaon  to  dlatlngulah  between  a  broad  or 
narrow  interpretation.  Xftifartunateiy,  once 
serioxis  study  was  given  for  the  tlrat  time— 
former  Natlcmal  Secmlty  adrlaer  McFtolane 
announced  It  on  a  Sunday  newa  ttoam  with- 
out conferring  or  commmdcating— Secre- 
tary Shultx  waa  appalled.  Your  firat  atten- 
tion to  the  interpretatian  waa  with  MdPar- 
lane  and  hla  authority  and  Secretary  Shulta 
and  his  dilemma.  In  a  tactful  way.  you  satla- 
fled  both  by  holding  to  the  intopretatkm 
but  saying  it  wasn't  neceaaaiy  to  Implement 
it  until  you  conferred  with  our  alllea  and 
others.  This  confusion  has  givm  impetus  to 
the  anti-SDI  forces: 

5.  The  Senate  opponents  of  SDI  believe 
that  if  you  are  convinced  that  there  is  trou- 
ble in  the  Senate,  to  save  SDI  you  ma^y  com- 
promise by  adhering  to  the  strict  interpreta* 
tlon  in  exchange  for  budget  support.  They 
also  know  that  to  amend  the  treaty,  you 
would  have  to  go  to  tbe  Soviets  which  puts 
you  in  an  impossible  position.  For  a  strict 
interpretation,  tbe  Soviets  would  have  to 
dismantle  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar.  This  they 
have  refused  to  do.  But,  there  is  no  'Consti- 
tutional crisis."  Rather  the  thrust  here  is  to 
stop  testing  which  in  turn  stops  research 
which  in  turn  stops  SDL 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Treaty  allows 
the  development  of  the  SDI  program,  and 
prior  to  deployment  consultation  is  provided 
for  in  Artlde  D  of  tbe  Agreed  Statonenta  of 
the  Treaty.  Now,  fifteen  years  later,  you  are 
asked  by  some  in  Congreaa  to  unilaterally 
implement  a  policy  our  negotiators  failed  to 
achieve. 

Such  a  course  of  actton  would  seriously 
imdermlne  our  national  defenae.  Our  ability 
to  pursue  a  robust  and  effective  program  ex- 
ploring the  feasibility  of  strategic  defenae  is 
critical  in  the  face  of  Uie  iiiaaslii  Soviet 
atrategic  offensive  build-up.  We  should  not 
make  hasty  dedsions  about  the  obligatlona 
we  and  the  Soviets  have  under  tbe  ABM 
Treaty  nor  embark  upon  a  course  of  action 
which  effectively  gives  tbe  Soviet  Union 
veto  power  over  the  strategic  defense  of  our 
luitlon.  Your  decision  to  proceed  with  re- 
search and  testing  of  SDI  is  in  cfwnpllance 
with  tbe  Treaty,  and  I  urge  you  to  continue. 
Make  no  mistake,  a  compromlae  on  tbe 
Treaty  is  to  compromlae  and  end  SDL 

With  kindest  regarda,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

F.  HoLLnraa. 


UJS. 

WoMhinoton,  DC.  March  27,  iM7. 
Hon.  Jaaax  Hsjia. 

Ranking  Member.  Senate  Foreign  Rdation* 
Committee. 

Dxsa  Jaasc  Becauae  of  a  morning  meeting 
I  have  been  aaked  to  attend  at  the  White 
House,  I  regret  I  will  be  tmable  to  appear 
before  the  Joint  hearing  today  on  the  ABM 
Treaty  as  I  originally  planned. 

Although  I  cant  be  preaent.  I  do  want  to 
share  an  Important  document  with  the  par- 
tldpanU  of  tbe  bearing— a  letter  I  received 
last  year  from  Ambassador  Henry  Cooper. 
Deputy  Negotiator  at  Ooieva  for  tbe  De- 
fenae and  Space  Group.  I  believe  that  thia 
letter  oontalna  new,  hard  evidence  that 
more  than  auggests  that  the  Sovleta  them- 
selves assumed  the  broad  Interpretatian  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  untQ  we  pubUclMd  our 
own  review  of  this  matter. 
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IB  thli  letter,  ttirae  major  pointo  ve 


1.  The  aovtsU  «m  ao  wonrlad  tbat  tlie 
ABM  Tkwty  dM  not  Umlttlie  develoiiment 
of  mfiiliMnl  eiotia  tt»t  tn  llucb  IMS 
ttaay  MOtfit  a  wpiate  aeooFd  to  tan  mch 


a.  Wboa  tte  Sovleti  lint  approached  us 
with  tlilB  pwpoMJ.  our  negottetors  were 
petpleMd  rince  they  avumed 
I  ABM  lyiteini  were  covered 
rthaABMTteaty. 

a.  It  was  this  proponl.  azMl  not  any  effort 
to  ton^ado  tlic  treaty,  tliat  marked  an  inten- 
ilfe  tntemal  review  of  tbe  AMB  Treaty  ne- 
lotfattaic  reeofd  toy  the  Reacan  Admlnlstra- 
tton. 

Tlie  foU  text  of  tbii  letter  almg  with  my 
own  italrmnrt  ia  attadied  for  dtatrfbutlon 
to  the  heailiw  participants.  I  again  apolo- 
gtae  fornat  beiiis  able  to  deliver  this  materi- 
al mysdt.  toot  I  hope  that  this  material  may 
te  of  aooie  use  In  the  hearings'  dellbera- 


DsaQOATLB. 

V.S.  Senator. 


Staioerdy. 


XS&  DarsamnR  op  Star. 
WtMktnglon.  DC.  Atvtut  29,  1986. 
Bob.  Out  QoATU, 
OX  Sm^e.  VaaMaatoH.  DC 

Dbui  auuatm  Quatix  As  you  requested.  I 
■m  wrltloc  to  provide  the  autatanee  of  our 
converaatlaD  last  week  regarding  my  percep- 
ttaktaaedon  our  negotiations  sinoe  March 
19M.  of  the  Soviet  views  on  the  restraints 
on  development  and  testing  of  "future  tech- 
nologlea"  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  trust 
theae  thoughts  wiU  be  uaeful  to  you  in  your 

with    your   colleagues    tn    the 


The  March  IMS  Soviet  mnposal  (which  is 
still  on  the  table)  Included  a  ban  on  the  de- 
vdopment,  testing  and  deploymmt  of  so- 
called  "apaoeitrike  arms."  The  Soviets  have 
defined  "apooe-strlke  arma"  to  include  all 
mace  baatd  ABM  aystems  and  oomponenta. 
aO  apace-baaed  weapona  capable  of  attack- 
ing targeta  In  the  atraoaphere  and  on 
Earth's  surface,  and  anttaateUite  (ASAT) 
ayatema  of  aU  basing  modes.  (Notably  they 
left  out  ground-baaed  ABM  aystems.  which 
have  been  the  focus  of  most  of  their  ABM 
research,  development  and  deployment  ac- 
tlvltiea.) 

Their  propoaed  ban  on  the  latter  two  cate- 
gociea  (Le..  apaoe-to-earth  weapons  and 
ASATB)  clearly  went  beyond  existing  inter- 
national coBunltments.  But  their  proposed 
ban  of  space-based  ABM  systems  at  first 
poasled  us  bceanse  It  seemed  redundant 
with  evisting  nB.-8oviet  obligations  under 
Artide  ▼  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  (They  did  pro- 
pose to  ban  aU  "adentific  research"  ss  a 
part  of  development,  which  went  beyond 
the  ABM  Treaty,  but  we  never  took  that  as 
a  seriotts  propoaaL) 

Ught  waa  shed  on  thla  punle  last  year  by 
an  intenalve  internal  review  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  negotiating  reeonL  During  our 
aeoond  round,  we  began  to  draw  upon  that 
record  to  refute  Soviet  charges  regarding 
the  legitimacy  of  the  SDI  program  under 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Following  theae  initial  dis- 
cossions  with  the  Soviets  in  the  second 
round,  a  very  comprehensive  review  was  un- 
dertaken In  Waahington  between  the  second 
and  third  rounda.  and  during  the  third 
round.  That  review  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Soviets  never  sgreed  to  include 
ABM  systems  based  upon  "other  physical 
prtnd^es"  in  the  Arttele  V  prohibiUon.  The 
only  limitation  on  such  ABM  systems  and 


JMI 


oompanents  agreed  to  by  tbe  Soviets  waa  in- 
cluded under  Agreed  Statement  D  which 
prohl  dta  deployment  without  negotiation 
and  a  nendment  to  the  Treaty,  but  not  de- 
vdopi  nent  and  testing  of  such  systems  and 
oompiinents. 

As  i  imbaaaador  Gerard  Smith  makea  clear 
in  hli  botA,  Double  Talk,  the  Sovieta  op- 
poaed]  all  limitations  on  future  ABM  sys- 
tems.) (See  attached  excerpts.)  Indeed,  the 
earllett  versions  of  the  draft  Treaty  tabled 
by  bo  h  sides  were  understood  by  both  sides 
to  api  dy  to  only  then-current  technologies. 
After  the  U.S.  Qovemment  decided  (follow- 
ing SI  batantial  tntemal  debate  as  described 
by  Ao  ibaasador  Smith)  to  seek  limitations  of 
"futui  e"  ABM  systems  as  well,  the  U.S.  Del- 
egatkai  pursued  that  objective  with  dili- 
gence. Just  as  diligently,  the  Soviets  op- 
posed the  V&  objective.  Careful  study  of 
the  racord  shows  that  neither  side  waa  total- 
ly sudeessful,  and  both  sides  were  partially 
suoce«ful,  in  achieving  their  objectives.  The 
VS.  Objective  of  a  limitation  on  ABM  sys- 
tems iMtsed  on  "other  physical  princtirfes" 
was  afchieved.  and  that  limitation  was  em- 
bodied in  Agreed  Statement  D.  Ambassador 
Smith  points  to  this  achievement  with  le- 
gitimate pride  in  his  book.  (See  p.  344  in  the 
attached  excerpts.)  But  he  did  not  get  ev- 
erythpg  he  wanted;  the  records  shows  that 
the  Saviets  did  not  aoc^t  Article  V  to  vply 
for  sgbstitute  "devices"  for  ABM  compo- 
nents i(Le..  ABM  interceptors,  ABM  launch- 
ers, sad  ABM  radars)  in  spite  of  the  UJ3.  ne- 
gotiatt>rs'  best  efforts  to  get  them  to  do  so. 

In  viis  light,  we  now  understand  that  tbe 
inclu4on  of  all  space-based  ABM  systems 
and  components  in  the  March  1985  Soviet 
propoM  to  ban  "space-strike  arms"  was  not 
redunklant  with  prohibitions  under  the 
ABM  ^Treaty— as  we  first  thought  in  March 
IMS.  Furthermore.  I  believe  the  Soviets 
protably  had  believed,  since  1972,  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  permitted  development  and 
testing  of  other  than  fixed  land-based  ABM 
systems  composed  of  ABM  interceptors, 
ABM  llaimcheis  and  ABM  radars.  This  wss 
their  f 'half -a-loaf'  in  1973.  Some  of  my  con- 
versaSons  with  my  Soviet  counterparts, 
prior  ito  the  n.S.  public  announcement  of 
the  ftsults  of  our  comprehensive  review 
tends  to  confirm  this  view.  Since  then,  the 
Soviets  have  adopted  a  uniformly  contrary 
view.  This  is  understandable,  because  our 
decision  to  constrain  the  SDI  program  to  be 
consigtent  with  our  previously  held  view  of 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  puts  them  in  the 
best  of  all  worlds.  The  U.S.  has  legitimized 
the  'laroader  interpretation"  for  them,  if 
thereiwas  any  doubt,  while  continuing  the 
restraints  on  activities  under  the 
)I  program.  Their  public  position  is 
intoided  to  provide  pressure  to 
this  situation. 
It  to  emphasize  again  that  I  believe 
>tiatlng  Oroup,  because  of  our  dla- 
jwith  the  Soviets  in  Oeneva.  stimulat- 
ed the  study  by  Defense,  State  and  ACDA 
last  stunmer  and  f  aU.  The  study  was  not  un- 
dertaken out  of  the  blue  to  "torpedo  the 
Treai^"  as  some  have  suggested.  It  was  a 
logical  consequence  of  our  negotiations.' 
Indeod,  the  absence  of  negotiations  on  stra- 
tegic defenses  since  1972  was  probably  the 
reasoti  why  this  was  the  first  time  such  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  negotiating 
recor^  was  undertaken.  This  is  itself  a 
rather  startling  fact. 

Prom  my  personal  study  of  the  1972  nego- 
tiatlK  record  and  the  1972  ratification 
hearmgs.  I  believe  what  happened  was 
simpv  that  many  on  the  n.S.  side  believed 
they  achieved  their  negotiating  objective  of 


Including  ABM  systems  based  on  "other 
physical  pifndples"  under  the  Article  V  pro- 
hibitions. 1  believe  the  Soviet  negotiators 
probably  ratumed  to  Moscow  believing  they 
had  agreed]  to  limit  deployment  of  such  sys- 
tems, but  tnat  they  had  a  partial  victory  In 
not  prohibiting  their  development  and  test- 
ing. I  haveino  doubt  but  that  if  we  had  ob- 
served the  Soviets  conducting  such  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  Article  V  systems  based 
on  "other  physical  principles,"  they  could 
have  expluned  the  legitimacy  of  their  ac- 
tivities wlt|i  a  clear  rationale,  based  upon 
the  Treaty! and  negotiating  record.  And  our 
lawyers  woidd  have  argued  they  had  a  case 
dlfficnilt  to  I  refute.  I  trust  the  current  study 
of  the  recc^  by  the  Senators  will  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion. 
Best  Regards. 

BXRRT  F.  COOPXR, 

i>epttty  tfeootiator, 
D^erue  and  Space  Oroup. 


Tbtt 
Sta- 


or  SUf  ATOK  1 


Dam  Qtiatui's  Flooh 
rkiixirr  on  thx  ABM  Trkatt 


Mr.  President,  two  days  ago,  I  said  I  had 
some  new  evidence  indicating  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  laways  known  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
broad  enoiKh  to  let  us  research,  test  and  de- 
velop spacMased  strategic  defenses. 

Before  presenting  that  evidence,  however, 
I  would  llk^  to  make  a  point  which,  unfortu- 
nately, has  not  been  a  part  of  our  detate 
over  this  toeaty— a  treaty,  by  the  way,  which 
has  reduced  our  strategic  defenses  to  a 
shambles  in  the  past  decade. 

While  we  are  considering  limits  we  believe 
the  treaty  imposes  on  research,  testing  and 
development  of  anti-ballistic  missile  sys- 
tems, we  must  also  look  very  carefully  at 
the  ABM  { Treaty  constraints  the  Soviets 
have  actedjunder. 

Because  ihe  Soviet  Union  is  our  partner  in 
this  nuclear  deterrence  pact.  Their  actions 
in  the  nuijear  arena  have  a  profound  effect 
on  our  national  security  efforts. 

To  consider  limiting  our  own  strategic  de- 
fenses undfer  the  ABM  Treaty  without  con- 
sidering h0w  the  Soviets  have  interpreted 
that  very  4ame  treaty  is  not  only  foolish,  it 
is  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  this  nation. 

When  toe  United  SUtes  signed  the  ABM 
and  SALT  |I  Treaties  in  1972,  we  did  so  with 
the  understanding  and  the  hope  that  the 
Soviets  wauld  adhere  to  the  concept  of 
Mutual  Assured  Destruction. 

Well,  evffi  a  brief  review  of  history  shows 
that  not  only  have  the  Soviets  rejected 
MAD,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  that  they 
used  both  treaties  to  catch  up  to  us  in  stra- 
tegic defease  technologies  and  to  overtake 
us  in  the  strategic  offensive  field. 

The  Soviets  have  liberally  interpreted  the 
ABM  Tresiy  for  years  because,  as  even  their 
public  statements  indicate,  they  place  a 
high  premtum  on  strategic  defenses. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Soviets  have 
developed  and  deployed  extensive  strategic 
air  defenses,  two  generations  of  ABM  sys- 
tems around  Moscow  and  anti-tactical  mis- 
sile syst«^  even  as  we  were  abandoning 
out  own  strategic  defense  efforts. 

Now.  15  lyears  later,  the  Soviets  have  de- 
cided that  the  ABM  Treaty,  in  fact,  places 
very  strict]  limits  on  certain  types  of  strate- 
gic defense  Why? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  contained 
in  a  letter  to  me  that  I  believe  contains  evi- 
dence demonstrating  Just  how  blind  our  cur- 
rent detate  is  about  the  ABM  Treaty. 

lAte  last!  year,  I  met  with  our  Deputy  De- 
fense and  Space  Oroup  negotiator.  Ambas- 
sador Hen^  Cooper,  to  talk  about  the  Sovi- 


ets posture  on  the  President's  Strategic  De- 
fense InltlaUve. 

What  Ambaasador  Cooper  had  to  say 
about  the  Oeneva  talks  and  the  Soviets'  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  were  as- 
tounding, ao  I  asked  him  to  put  his  observa- 
tions in  writing. 

Three  of  the  most  significant  points  Am- 
bassador Cooper  made  during  our  dlsftussion 
were: 

One.  that  the  Soviets  were  so  convinced 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  did  not  limit  the  test- 
ing and  development  of  futuristic  space- 
based  defensive  systems  that  they  sotight  a 
separate  accord  to  ban  such  activities. 

Two,  that  when  the  Soviets  approached  us 
two  years  ago  with  this  proponl  for  a  sepa- 
rate ban  on  mace-based  ABM  systems,  our 
negotiators  In  Geneva  were  genuinely  per- 
plexed because  they  assumed  that  such  sys- 
tems were  already  covered  under  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

And  three,  that  it  was  this  Soviet  propos- 
al— and  our  own  confusion  about  it — that 
sparked  an  intensive  internal  review  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  negotiating  record  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

As  Ambassador  (hooper  noted:  "Their  pro- 
posed ban  of  space-based  ABM  systems  .  .  . 
puzsled  us  because  it  seemed  redundant 
with  existing  UB.-Soviet  obligations  under 
Article  V  of  the  ABM  Treaty." 

As  a  result,  our  internal  review  of  the  ne- 
gotiating treaty  was  not.  Ambassador 
Cooper  noted,  "undertaken  out  of  the  blue 
to  'torpedo  the  treaty,'  as  some  have  sug- 
gested." 

It  was  only  after  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  negotiating  record  that  some  light 
was  shed  on  the  pu&le. 

"That  review  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Soviets  never  sgreed  to  include  ABM 
systems  based  on  'other  physical  principles' 
in  the  Article  V  prohibition."  Mr.  Cooper 
wrote  to  me. 

In  fact,  the  Soviets  apparently  agreed  in 
1972  to  only  one  limit  on  such  futuristic 
ABM  systems:  that  neither  side  would 
deploy  such  a  system  without  first  negotiat- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  treaty. 

When  the  United  States  suggested  in  late 
1985  that  perhaps  we  would  interpret  the 
treaty  broadly,  the  Soviets  did  an  about  face 
and  demanded  a  quite  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

This  Soviet  move  was  understandable,  Mr. 
Cooper  noted,  because  "our  decision  to  con- 
strain the  SDI  program  to  be  consistent 
with  our  previously  held  view  of  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  puts  them  in  the  best  of  all 
worlds. 

"The  U.S.  has  legitimized  the  'broader  in- 
terpretation' for  them  .  .  .  while  continuing 
the  narrow  restraints  on  activities  under  the 
SDI  program." 

Finally,  Mr.  Cooper  made  one  other  point: 
that  private  conversations  with  Soviet  nego- 
tiators have  confirmed  his  belief  that  the 
Soviets  have  broadly  interpreted  the  ABM 
Treaty  for  years. 

This  last  point  is  one  I  think  we  need  to 
keep  firmly  in  mind  as  we  continue  our 
debate  over  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  limits 
it  places  on  our  SDI  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  you:  if  the  Soviets 
have  aggreaaively  developed  ABM  systems 
aa  a  result  of  their  own  broad  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  how  can  it  posaibly  ta 
in  our  own  best  interests  to  continue  to  in- 
terpret that  same  treaty  narrowly? 


pkbidbitiau.t  c<nipiuib>  sovir  salt 
Bbkax  Out  Violaxio«s 

A.  Prealdentially  Confltmed  Espandlng 
Pattern  of  Soviet  SALT  n  Break  Out  Viola- 
tions—Total of  22 

I.  S8-2S  mobile  ICBM— prohibited  second 
new  type  ICSM: 

1.  Development  since  about  1975; 

2.  night-testing  (Irreversible)  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1983; 

3.  Deployment  since  I98S— over  one  hun- 
dred launchers,  "direct  violation"; 

4.  Prohibited  rapid-reflre  capability— dou- 
bles force; 

5.  RV-to-Throw-Weight  ratio  (and  dou- 
bling of  throw-weight  over  old  SS-13 
ICBM)— probable  covert  SS-2S  2  or  S  MIRV 
capability— "direct  violation"; 

6.  Encryption  of  telemetry,  "direct  viola- 
tion." 

n.  SNDVs: 

7.  Strategic  Nuclear  DeUvery  Vehicle  limit 
of  2.504— Soviets  have  long  bem  at  least  75 
to  over  600  SNDVs  over  the  2.504  number 
only  they  had  when  SALT  n  was  signed  in 
1979,  thus  illustr^ing  the  fundamental  In- 
equality of  SALT  n. 

m.  8S-N-23  SLBM: 

8.  Heavy  throw-weight  prohibited  (conclu- 
sive evidence); 

9.  Development  since  about  1975; 

10.  Flight-testing  (irreversible); 

11.  Deployment  on  Delta  TV  and  m  Class 
submarines; 

12.  Encryption  of  telemetry. 

IV.  Backfire  Intercontinental  bcmiber 

13.  Arctic  baaing,  increasing  intercontinen- 
tal operaUng  capability; 

14.  Probable  refueling  iHt>te,  increasing 
intercontinental  operating  capability: 

15.  Production  of  more  than  thirty  Back- 
fires per  year  for  an  estimated  five  years. 
iTiaMng  more  than  an  estimated  twelve 
extra  Backfire  bombers; 

V.CCD: 

16.  Expanding  pattern  of  camouflage,  con- 
cealment, and  deception  (Masklrovka).  de- 
liberately impeding  verification. 

VI.  Encryption: 

17.  Almost  total  encryption  of  ICM  and 
SLBM  telemetry. 

vn.  Launcher-ICBM  MlssQe  Relationship: 

18.  Reported  protable  concealment  of  re- 
lationship between  SS-24  mIssUe  and  its 
mobile  ICBM  launchers,  and  concealment  of 
the  relationship  tetween  the  S8-2S  missDe 
and  its  mobUe  ICXM  launchers. 

Vin.  SS-16: 

19.  Confirmed  concealed  deployment  of  60 
to  200  banned  SS-16  mobile  ICBM  launch- 
ers at  Plesetsk  test  range,  now  reportedly 
probably  being  replaced  by  similar  number 
of  banned  SS-2S  mobUe  ICBM  launchers. 

IX.  FalslficaUon  of  SALT  n  daU  ex- 
change: 

20.  Operationally  deployed,  ctmcealed  SS- 
16  launchers  not  declared; 

21.  AS-3  Kangaroo  long  range  air 
launched  cruise  missUe  range  falsely  de- 
clared to  be  less  than  600  kilometers  and 
not  cotmted. 

X.  Excess  MIRV  fractionation: 

22.  SS-18  super  heavy  ICBM:  NIE  report- 
edly says  SS-18  deployed  with  14  war  heads 
each,  adding  1,232  warheads. 

Additionally,  deployment  of  more  than 
five  SS-24  rail-mobUe  MIRVed  ICBM 
launchers  in  violation  of  SALT  n  sublimit 
of  820  MIRVed  ICBM  launchers,  reportedly 
confirmed  to  President  Reagan  at  Iceland 
Summit  on  October  11.  I9M,  by  Soviet 
leader  Gorbachev.  Moreover,  tbe  Soviets  are 
reportedly  flight-testing  the  even  heavier 
throw-weight  follow-on  to  the  super  heavy 


S8-I8  ICMB.  tn  violation  of  the  SALT  n  ab- 
solute ceiling  (m  SS-IS  throw-weight.  This 
will  certainly  result  in  further  exeeaa  MIRV- 
ing  of  the  SS-18.  Tbit  Sovieta  reportedly 
told  the  V&  arms  negotiators  In  Oeneva  tn 
late  1983  that  they  intended  to  exceed  the 
SALT  n  subllmite  of  820.  1200.  and  1320. 
which  they  are  now  in  the  proceas  of  doing. 

B.  Prealdentially  Confirmed  Expanding  I^t- 
tem  of  Soviet  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement 
Break  Out  Violations  (5  Violations) 

1.  Soviet  deployment  of  the  Heavy  8S-19 
ICBM  and  the  Medium  SS-17  ICBM  to  re- 
place the  light  S8-11  ICBM  was  a  circum- 
vention defeating  the  object  end  purposes 
of  the  SALT  I  interim  Agre«nent.  Article  II 
of  tbe  Interim  Agreement  prohibited  heavy 
ICBMs  from  replacing  U^t  ICBMa  This 
violation  alone  increased  the  Soviet  first 
strike  threat  by  a  factor  of  six. 

2.  Soviet  deployment  of  modem  SLBM 
submarines  exceeding  tbe  limit  of  740 
SLBM  launchers,  without  dismantling  other 
ICBM  or  SLBM  launchers,  which  the  Sovi- 
ets actually  admitted  was  a  violatian. 

3.  Soviet  camouflage,  concealment,  and 
deception  deliberately  Impeded  verification. 

4.  Circumvention  of  SALT  I  by  dmloytng 
S8-N-2I  and  SS-NZ-24  long  range  cruise 
missiles  on  converted  T  Class  SLBM  subma- 
rines, which  "is  a  threat  to  VJR.  and  Allied 
security  similar  to  that  of  the  original 
SSBN." 

5.  The  United  States  Judges  that  Soviet 
use  of  former  8S-7  ICBM  facflttiee  in  sup- 
port of  the  deployment  and  operation  of  tbe 
SS-25  mobUe  ICBM  is  a  violation  of  the 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement. 

As  Defoise  Secretary  Weinberg^  stated 
on  Decemtar  11. 1086,  "SALT  I  and  SALT  U 
have  been  largely  Irrelevant  to  the  Soviet 
military  buildup.  Both  agreements  merely 
codified  and  authorized  large  iitcreases." 

B.  Presldentially  Confirmed  E^xpanding  Pat- 
tem  of  Soviet  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  Break 
Out  Vlolationa— Nine  Violations 

1.  The  siting,  orimtation.  and  capabilities 
of  the  Soviet  Kraanoyaiak  ABM  Battle 
Blanagement  Radar  "directly  violates" 
three  provisions  of  the  SALT  I  ABM  treaty. 
Tbe  Soviets  have  privately  admitted  this 
violation  to  themselves. 

2.  Over  100  ABM-mode  tesU  of  Soviet 
SAM-5.  SAM-10,  snd  SAM-12  Surface-to-Alr 
Mlssfles  and  radars  are  "highly  mobable" 
violations  of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty.  Two 
high  Soviet  officials  have  even  admitted 
that  their  SAMs  have  been  tested  and  de- 
ployed with  a  prohibited  ABM  capability. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  stated  that 
the  SAM-5.  SAM-10.  and  8AM-13  all  have  a 
prohibited  ABM  capability. 

3.  The  Soviets  may  te  developing  and  de- 
ploying a  territorial,  nationwide  ABM  de- 
f oise.  which  violates  the  SALT  I  ban  on  de- 
veloping even  a  Iwae  for  a  nationwide  de- 
fense. President  Reagan  has  stated  that 
"this  is  a  serious  cause  for  oonocm."  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  testified  that  the 
"Soviets  have  some  nationwide  ABM  capa- 
bility" already. 

4.  The  mobility  of  the  ABM-3  system  is  a 
violation  of  the  SALT  I  ABM  treaty. 

5.  Soviet  rapid  relocation  without  pricv 
notification  of  an  ABM  radar,  creating  the 
Kamchatka  ABM  test  range,  and  mobility 
of  the  ABM-3  radar,  were  vlolationB  of  the 
ABM  treaty. 

6.  Continuing  development  of  mobile 
"Flat  Twin"  ABM  radars,  fran  1975  to  the 
present,  is  a  violation  of  the  prohfbttion  on 
developtaig  and  testing  mobile  ABMs.  The 
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8eeretai7  Weinberter  stated 
11.  ItM.  there  baa  been  "The 
of  three  new  Soviet  larte 
ptaandHurtay  nMlan  of  this  type  [that  lathe 

SO  percent 
of  nieh  radan. 
(components  of 
lane  ABM  deptoynient . . .  The  de- 
piujiMUt  of  aodi-a  lane  number  of  radtts, 
and  the  pattern  of  their  deployment,  to- 
aether  with  other  flovlet  ABM-rdated  ae- 
tMtlea.  sunaat  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  prepartng  a  natknwide  ABM  defense  in 
violattai  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Such  a  devel- 
opment would  have  the  stavest  impHcatlons 
on  the  UJEL-Soviet  strategic  balance.  Noth- 
inc  eoold  be  mote  daaferous  to  the  security 
of  the  Wert  and  global  stahOlty  than  a  uni- 
lateral SovlM  detdoynent  of  a  natltmwlde 
ABM  syatem  wnblnrd  with  its  maastve  of- 
fCDrive  nisrile  capabOlttas." 

D.  PrwsiifcinHsny  Cuufliuied  Expanding  Pat- 
tern of  Soviet  Violations  of  Nuclear  Test 
Bans— Over  Seventy  Violations 

1.  About  twenty  atmospheric  nuclear 
weapona  tests.  August  throuih  September 
1961.  In  violation  of  the  19M  Mutual  Test 
Ban  Moratorium.  Including  a  fifty-eight 
megaton  shot 

S.  Over  thirty  condusively  omflimed 
cases  of  Soviet  venting  of  nuclear  radioac- 
tive drtvis  beyond  their  borders  from  under- 
ground nndear  weapons  tests,  in  violation 
of  the  1963  Limited  (or  Atmoq>hertc)  Test 
Ban  Treaty. 

S.  Twenty  four  eases  of  Soviet  under- 
ground nuclear  weapons  tests  over  the  150 
kHoton  threshold  in  probable  vtolatltm  of 
the  19T4  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

E.  Presidentlally  Oonflrmed  Expanding  Pat- 
tern of  Soviet  Violations  of  Biological  and 
Chemical  Weapons  Bans 

1.  The  Soviets  have  maintained  an  offen- 
sive biological  warfare  program  and  capabO- 
ity  in  direct  vlolatian  of  the  1972  Biological 
and  Toain  Weapon  Convention.  The  United 
States  has  no  defenaes  agataist  this  capabO- 
ity.  The  Sverdlovrii  Anthrax  Explosion  of 
AprO  1979.  killing  several  thousand  Soviets. 
Is  direct  evidence  of  this  capahlUty. 

X  Soviet  Involvement  In  the  production, 
transfer,  and  use  of  chemical  and  toxin  sub- 
for  hostile  purposes  in  Southeast 
AfghanWan  are  direct  violations 
of  the  Wn  Geneva  ProtoooL  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  tamoecnt  men.  women,  and  children 
suffered  hotriUe  deaths  from  these  Soviet 
atiocltles.j>falcfa  are  also  vtolations  of  the 
Oenodde  Convention. 

P.  Soviet  Violation  of  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  Agreonent 
The  Soviets  are  vicriating  the  1962  Kenne- 
dy-Khrushchev Agreement  prohibiting 
Soviet  offensive  weapons  In  Cuba  because  of 
the  reported  presence  of  4  to  12  or  more 
TU-96  Bear  taitereontinental  bombers,  more 
4»  nudear  ddivery  capable  Mig-27 
flghter-bomben.  several  types  of 
strategic  submarines,  over  200  nudear  dellv- 
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Mlg-21  fighter-bombers,  and  the 
Combat  Brigade.  President  Reagan, 
the  tfIA  director,  the  JCS  dialrman.  and 
the  mider  secretary  of  defense  for  policy 
have  all  charged  that  the  Soviets  are  violat- 
ing tne  igiifiiiiiit  9 


WO^LD  POFDLATION  AWARE- 
N^S  WEEK  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
RQODE  ISLAND 

CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
tor  of  Rhode  Island.  Edward  D. 
»te  recently  proclaimed  the  week 
19  through  April  25  as  "World 
ttlon  Awareness  Week  in  Rhode 
I  commend  Oovemor  DlPrete 
for  tikis  gesture  of  humanity. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  is  fast 
apprMchng  the  limit  on  its  resources 
due  lo  the  tremendous  increase  in 
human  population.  Today's  leaders 
can  no  longer  stand  still  and  watch 
our  most  precious  resources,  such  as 
water,  arable  soil,  and  energy  reserves, 
be  wasted  away  and  used  Improperly. 

Mr]  President,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  to  start  living  their 
daily  lives  more  carefully  before  it  is 
too  late.  One  day,  we  shall  wake  up 
and  have  no  water  to  satisfy  our  thirst 
or  no  food  for  those  who  are  hungry. 
We  teve  taken  for  granted,  for  too 
long,  the  resources  of  which  people  in 
othe4  parts  of  the  world  have  been  de- 
prlve^. 

Mrj  President,  I  ask  that  Governor 
DIPrfte's  proclamation  designating 
World  Population  Awareness  Week  in 
Rhode  Island  be  printed  in  the  Coh- 
ORKSSIOHAL  Rboord.  Thank  you. 

Th«  material  follows: 

PaOCLAlIATIOR 

Whereas  during  the  week  of  April  9-Aprll 
25,  19fe7.  the  citizens  of  the  SUte  of  Rhode 
Island  will  observe  World  Population 
Awareness  Week:  and 

Whereas  Rhode  Islanders  are  sensitive  to 
tbe  recent  great  increase  In  human  niunbers 
and  rteognize  that  the  growing  p<K>ulation 
has  caused  a  need  for  development  of  exten- 
sive n^  resources;  and 

Whfreas  the  people  of  the  Ocean  State 
have  a  great  concern  for  all  those  who  have 
endured  deprivation  of  nourishment,  relief 
or  adequate  facilities;  and 

Whtreas  the  prosperity  of  America  has 
enabl^  the  citizens  of  this  nation  to  be 
among  the  most  capable  of  assisting,  provid- 
ing aid  devising  ways  and  means  to  suffi- 
ciently deal  with  the  growing  world  popula- 
tion; 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Edward  D.  DlPrete. 
Govetnor  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Aptn  ko-^AprQ  25. 1987.  as  Worid  Population 
Awareness  Week  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  call  on  all  dtiaens  to  join  with 
me  in  taking  cognizance  of  the  Imrdens  of 
those  who  suffer  due  to  overpopulation.* 


•  mJ. 


WALTER  H.  "BARNEY" 
REYNOLDS 

i.  PELL.  Mr.  Presidait.  the  city  of 
Providence  and  indeed  the  State  of 
Rho4e  Island  was  saddened  this  week 
at  tt^e  death  of  Walter  H.  "Barney" 
Reyqolds,  who  served  for   14  years 
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with  grc^  distinction  as  mayor  of 
Rhode  Ia|uid's  cairital  dty. 

Rejmolds  held  a  nearly 
unique  pliboe  among  elected  officials  in 
Rhode  Is)  and  during  his  years  of  serv- 
his  first  election  as  mayor  in 
,  his  retirement  in  196S, 
ieynolds  was  mayor  not 
simply  b]  majority  vote  or  plurality, 
but  near!  j  by  consensus.  His  adminis- 
trative all  Uity,  his  unquestioned  Integ- 
his  affability  won  for  him 
both  the  respect  and  the  affection  of 
nearly  all  Rhode  Islanders. 

In  years  whoi  o\ir  older  cities  con- 
fronted the  adjustments  and  changes 
required  by  rapid  growths  in  traffic, 
the  musltfooming  of  suburbs,  and  the 
tensions  of  donographic  changes. 
Mayor  Reynolds  provided  leadership 
in  traffic  {improvements,  in  establish- 
ing the  first  minimum  housing  code, 
and  in  physical  rebuilding  of  the  city 
of  Provldtace. 

Mr.  Prekdent,  I  am  saddened  at  the 
death  of  Barney  Reynolds  and  I  ask 
that  an  editorial  tribute  to  him  in  the 
Provldende  Journal  be  printed  in  the 

RSCOBD.     ' 

WALTlft  RXTHOLDS:  Trx  Citt  IS  His 

Moirmoon 
will  serve  to  sum  up  the  14-year 
admlnlstratoon  of  Providence  Mayor  Walter 
H.  "Bamesf'  Reynolds:  Accomplishment 

This  qui^t,  imassuming  man.  who  died 
Tuesday  at  the  age  of  86,  presided  with 
honor  and  ability  over  a  dty  that  had 
barely  emerged  from  the  streetcar  era  when 
he  won  overwhelming  election  to  office  In 
1960.  With  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
vote,  he  carried  11  of  the  dty's  13  wards— 
and  remained  in  office  for  seven  terms  unUl 
1965.  I 

That  he  had  never  held  prior  elective 
office  was  f  tribute  to  Walter  Reynolds'  ad- 
ministrative skills— working  his  way  up  from 
IS  the  dty's  first  budget  offl- 
director,  to  administrative  as- 
ror  Dennis  J.  Roberts. 
Reynolds  administration,  it  was 
the  face  of  Providence 
Gone  was  the  mase  of 
that  earned  the  dty  a  repu- 
tation as  the  worst  bottleneck  along  the 
East  Coasli  Students  from  those  days  can 
remember  [leaving  the  dty  as  the  1950s 
l>egan.  and  returning  a  few  years  later  to 
find  a  marked  improvement  in  traffic  flow, 
enhanced  by  one-way  restrictions,  new 
paving,  wi^er  avmues  induding  the  Olney- 
vUle  Expreasway,  and  buses  In  place  of  trol- 
ley cars  and  their  network  of  trades. 

After  HVrricane  Carol  struck  in  1954. 
wuialng  the  worst  flooding  since  1938,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  erected  the  Fox 
Point  hurMcane  barrier  across  tbe  Provi- 
dence River.  In  1977.  the  City  OouncO 
named  it  f  A'  Mayor  Reynolds. 

The  fina  minim»im  housing  code  was 
adopted  oo  his  initiative  in  1966.  Redevelop- 
ment flourished,  resulting  In  the  WHlard 
Center,  a  aew  elementary  sdmol  and  play- 
ground In]  South  Providence,  the  Point 
Street  proiect.  West  River  Industrial  Park, 
and  tbe  Uppitt  Hill  integrated  apartment 
complex  uod  shopping  malL 

Mayor  Reynolds  created  the  position  of 
public  safety  commissioner,  launched  the 
Providaic«  Human  Relations  Commission. 
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introduced  a  state  audit  system  for  parking 
ticketa  to  prevent  "fixing."  buQt  new  fire 
stations  and  a  new  addition  to  the  central  li- 
brary. 

His  affability  and  Intelligence  earned  him 
wide  respect,  and  fostered  a  smooth  working 
relationship  with  the  City  Council  that  ex- 
pedited many  improvements  in  municipal 
government,  and  resulted  tai  the  physical  re- 
birth of  Rhode  Island's  capital  dty. 

A  decade  afto-  leaving  office.  Mayor 
Reynolds  was  honored  by  the  state  senate 
for  his  "major  contributions  to  good  govern- 
ment." This,  and  other  dtatlons,  induding 
honorary  degrees  from  Brown  University 
and  Bryant  College,  Indicate  the  depth  of 
affection  that  was  generated  by  this  seven- 
term  mayor. 

Truly,  his  good  works  throu^out  the  dty 
stand  as  his  lasting  monument.  Mayor 
Reynolds  was  a  distinguished  mayor,  and  a 
dedicated  public  servant* 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Bfr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "a  situation  approaching 
genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  Insert  into 
the  RicoRO  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  states  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRD. 

The  letters  follow: 

Daw  SaaATOR  HoMPHazr:  We  are  very 
concerned  about  the  killing  that  Is  going  on 
in  Afghanistan.  If  this  Is  known  to  even  one 
person  why  is  it  allowed  to  continue,  why  is 
there  nothing  being  done?  Every  day  that 
we  dt  in  our  silence,  innocent  people  are 
being  butchered.  We  must  not  let  this  con- 
tinue. We  must  not  delay  In  putting  a  st(q> 
to  this. 

DUK  W.  FDaSTTR. 

Demand,  ML 

Da*a  Sn:  I  am  writing  to  express  total  re- 
vulsion to  what  Is  happening  to  the  people 
of  Afghanistan.  Please  do  all  you  can  to  get 
aid  and  support  to  these  victlmiaed  people. 
Let  us  impress  on  the  news  media  the  need 
to  keep  the  atrodUes  being  cmnmitted  by 
Soviet  Russia  before  the  people  of  the 
world.  This  terror  must  cease  and  not  be 
hidden  in  hopes  It  will  stop. 
Sincerely, 

RicBAao  P.  Poavis, 

Travene  Citg,  ML% 


JAPANESE  CONSTRUCTION 
MARKinr 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alaska  to  ooq>onaor 
legislation,  S.  764.  which  would  open 
the  Japanese  Construction  Market  to 
United  States  firms.  This  bill  would 
amend  the  Airport  and  Airways  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  to  provide  that 
foreign  participation  in  federally 
funded  projects  be  contingent  upon  re- 
ciprocal opportunities  for  U.8.  compa- 
nies abroad. 

Japanese  firms  continue  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  freedom  which  our 
market  offers  while  excluding  United 
States  conwanles  from  partidpattng  in 
their  market.  The  Japanese  have  re- 
cently entered  the  world's  largest  and 
most  lucrative  construction  market— 
the  United  States.  In  1981.  the  total 
JVMnese  share  of  our  construction 
market  was  less  than  $50  million.  In 
1985.  it  swelled  to  $2  billion;  estimates 
for  1986  increase  this  figure  to  almost 
$3  billion. 

Yet,  during  the  past  20  years  not  one 
United  States  construction  firm  has 
won  a  contract  in  Ji^an.  Not  one. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  lack  of 
market  penetration?  I  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  It  is  not  a  lack  of  effort, 
nor  a  lack  of  skilL  United  States  con- 
struction, architectural  and  engineer- 
ing firms  are  economically  and  techno- 
logically equal,  or  superior,  to  their 
Ji4>anese  counterparts.  However, 
United  States  companies  have  been 
victimized  by  the  predatory  and  imfair 
trade  practices  for  which  the  Japa- 
nese, unfortimately,  are  becoming 
well-known.  Leading  officials  of  the 
Japanese  contrucUon  industry  even 
have  had  the  arrogance  and  audacity 
to  voice  publicly  the  opinion:  "foreign- 
ers need  not  wply." 

A  recent  United  States  Commerce 
Department  report  concluded  that  if 
Ji4>an  opened  its  engineering  and  con- 
struction maritet  to  international  com- 
petition, significant  new  business 
should  result  for  United  States  finns. 
During  the  next  10  years  the  Jvwnese 
wiU  embark  on  a  number  of  Japanese 
major  pubUc  works  projects,  including 
the  Kansai  International  Airport  to- 
taling more  than  $62  bUlion.  This  con- 
struction project,  worth  approximate- 
ly $8  billion,  is  already  in  the  initial 
stages  and  has  generated  much  inter- 
est among  United  States  companies;  40 
United  States  companies  have  ap- 
proached the  Japanese  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate.  However,  despite 
extensive  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japanese  Govern- 
ments only  three  contracts  have  been 
awarded  to  United  States  firms  total- 
ing a  mere  $1.4  mllHon. 

The  int>po8ed  legislation  seeks  noth- 
ing more  than  fairness  for  United 
States  companies— the  same  fair  treat- 
ment accorded  to  J^Muiese  companies 
in  the  United  States  market.  It  calls 


iqwn  Japan  to  stop  its  monopoUstle 
activities  in  their  home  market. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  Japanese  to  Improve  trade  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  I  urge 
them  to  do  so.  I  ttanmsys  recommend 
to  my  colleagues  that  we  act  expedi- 
tiously in  pawrtng  this  legislation, » 


VOLCKER  COMMENTS  ON 

BUDGET  DEFlCrr.  IHADE  DEF- 
ICIT. AND  THIRD  WORU)  DEBT 

•  Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul 
Voldter  testified  on  Tuesday.  April  7. 
before  the  Senate  Ranking  Commit- 
tee. I  asked  him  what  one  thing  could 
Congress  do  to  lower  the  trade  deficit, 
bring  down  interest  rates,  create  jobs, 
and  stimulate  increases  in  prosperity 
and  real  wages.  Chairman  Voleker's 
reply  was,  "Reduce  the  budget  defi- 
cit" 

In  his  written  testimony  and  repeat- 
edly in  req^onse  to  questions  from  the 
members  of  the  committee,  he  onpha- 
sized  that  reducing  the  budget  deficit 
is  essential  to  resolving  our  trade  defi- 
cit. Exchange  rate  i>ollcies  will  not  do 
it.  New  protectionism,  in  whatever 
guise,  will  not  do  it.  light  monetary 
policy,  which  comes  with  higher  inter- 
est rates  and  ec(MM»nic  recession, 
might  do  it,  but  only  by  lowering  the 
standard  of  living  of  aU  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  choice  in  solv- 
ing the  trade  deficit  is  between  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  budget  or  reducing  the 
budget  of  private  Americans,  I  know 
which  choice  our  consUtumts  expect 
us  to  make.  As  Chairman  V(d<±er 
stated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  oonstructive  way 
to  proceed  is  by  reducing  the  Iwdget  deficit 
and  releasing  the  resources  which  are  now 
used  up  In  the  budget  deficit  Tou  baslrally 
have  the  choice— do  you  want  to  aqueeae  the 
budget  or  squeeze  investmoit?  And  faced 
vrith  that  choice,  I  think  the  answer  seems 
to  be  unambiguous.  The  better  thing  to  do 
is  squeeze  the  budget  defldt 

In  the  discussion  of  various  trade 
proposals  Chairman  Volcker  was  asked 
whether  the  time  of  Congress  would 
be  better  spent  trying  to  lower  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  rather  than 
trying  to  protect  American  manufac- 
turers from  competition.  He  replied.  "I 
don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
that  My  fear  is  that  if  you  dont  deal 
with  the  budget  deficit  everything 
else  you  do  is  going  to  be  counterpro- 
ductive." 

In  the  area  of  Third  World  debt 
Chairman  Volcker  was  asked  to  com- 
ment on  S.  898,  the  International 
T4^di"g  Institution  Safety  Act  which 
I  introduced,  together  with  Sooator 
PaoxKosx,  to  enhance  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  U^S.  banks  with  regard  to 
their  foreign  loans.  8.  898  would  re- 
quire banks  to  increase  the  general 
loan  loss  reserves  set  aside  against  the 
event  of  default  or  other  loan  service 
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to  a  request  for  his 
proponl    Chairman 


failure.  In 
vlevi    OD    thJa 
Volelceratated. 

Too  eould  find  qaoUttooi  Cram  me  Bpesk- 
tnc  ot  rdefinee  on  tocwMed  reKrves  and 
eapttkl  of  iMBki.  paitly  in  leOacUan  tf  tbls 

,  partly  In  refleetlan  of  other  atnins 
I  sheeta.  80 1  dont  bam  any 

itaot  the  desirability  of  moving  as 
lapldly  m  pnetleal  toward  more  capital  or 

Mr.  Preitdent,  aince  it  wOl  be  several 
we^B  before  the  record  of  this  hear- 
ing is  published  and  Mr.  Volcker's  re- 
marks become  generally  available,  I 
ask  that  excerpts  from  the  coUoquies 
between  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Vcitket  and  members  of  the  Banking 
Committee  be  printed  in  the  Rkosd 
atthlspcdnt. 

Tlie  excerpts  follow: 

TBI  Okal  Tbtim  out  or 
BoASD  CHAiuuir  Paul 

Ve 


Mr.  Qaunt.  Cbaliman  Volcker,  if  Con- 
grea  haa  the  objective  of  lowerlnc  the  trade 
deficit,  laiusluc  down  tntereat  rates,  create 
Ins  Joba,  and  stimalatlnc  increaaes  in  pros- 
perity and  real  wates  In  this  country,  what 
do  you  think  would  be  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  one  thing  that  we  In  Congress 
could  do  to  promote  all  those  goals? 

Mr.  VOLCBB.  Reduce  the  budget  deficit 

Mr.  Oaami.  Say  it  again. 

Mr.  VobCKBL  Reduce  the  budget  deficit 

Mr.  aaaiiif.  Got  It  Now  we  have  haiilfally 
two  "trade  proposals"  before  the  Congress. 
There  have  been  many  bills  introduced,  but 
two  that  are  getting  the  most  attentkm. 
One  of  them  sort  of  has  the  approach  that 
weYe  gotag  to  Impose  tariffs  on  everything 
and  lower  these  imports  and  protect  Ameri- 
can Joba. 

The  other  Is  a  sort  of  throwback  to  the 
infant  industry  argument  where  we  are 
going  to  protect  American  industry  for  13 
years  and  let  it  rebuQd  Its  vltaUty. 

Do  you  see  any  way  that  either  one  of 
these  approaches  can  crease  Jobs,  generate 
growth,  or  raise  the  well-being  of  the  aver- 
age American? 

Mr.  VoLCKia.  I  think  the  obvious  risk. 
Senator,  is  that  they  will  do  precisely  the 
opposite,  particularly  when  you  put  this  in  a 
context  of  not  only  the  possibilities  of  retal- 
iatian  which  are  very  roU.  but  the  possibili- 
ty that  those  kinds  of  measures  will  be  con- 
sidered a  substitute  for  more  fundamental 
measurts  and.  In  the  process,  I  think  upset 
ruinntn  markets  and  financial  markets  in 
a  way  that  would  be  counterproductive  In 
terms  of  growth. 

Mr.  Oasiac.  Can  you  envision  sny  realistic 
aeensrio  where  sn  across-the-board  tariff  on 
imports  or  a  targeted  tariff  on  qoedfic  im- 
ports, given  the  reactkn  of  our  trading  part- 
ners, given  the  makeup  of  our  economy- 
can  you  envtahm  sny  way  that  that  could 
raise  real  wages  and  Increase  Jobs  In  the 
American  economy? 

Mr.  VoLOOOL  Not  over  any  period  of  time, 
and  I  find  It  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  cir- 
cumstancea  where  that  would  truly  be  pro- 
duetlve  even  as  an  emergency  measure. 

I  think  you  have  to  deal  too  with  the  fun- 
damental point  that  the  United  States  has 
been  living  beyond  Its  means.  We  Imported 
last  year  net  about  SJI  percent  of  the  GNP. 
When  you  are  talking  about  reducing  or 
rtiminating  the  trade  deffc^,  which  I  think 
we  have  to  do  over  a  period  of  time,  you  are 
talking  about  reducing  in  relative  terms  the 


goods j  available  to  oonsimir  in  the  United 
Stateg  by  iJb  percent  We  have  been  living 
beywtt  our  means. 

Thaa  means  that  unless  we  get  an  increase 
in  propucttvlty,  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  is  going  to  be  going  up 
Didly  or  actually  going  to  have  to  de- 
I  make  up  for  that  3.5  percent 

emphasis  has  to  be  on  improving 
Ivity  and  efficiency  or  inevitably 
youYe  not  going  to  Increase  the  average 
wage^of  American  woikers. 

8enit4>r  Obamm.  Can  you  envision  how  a 
IS-yea*  protection  of  American  industry  to 
allow  at  to  retool  and  become  competitive 
»aain  ^uld  be  productive? 

Mr.  VoLCKOL  No.  I  find  that— I  hadn't 
heard  i  of  that  proposal.  I  wonder  how  they 
seizedjupon  13  years,  but  I  think  It  gives  the 
wronflslgnaL 

My  own  conviction  is  the  exchange  rates 
are  at  levels  so  that  American  Industry,  by 
and  large— or  large  segments  of  it  ought  to 
be  very  competitive  internationally.  And 
they  ^ould  not  be  encouraged  to  think  that 
there's  always  another  bit  of  protectionism 
that'sl  going  to  help  them.  They've  got  to 
get  01B  there  and  compete. 

Wh^  one  looks  at  relative  wages  now  and 
looks  «t  relative  prices  at  these  exchange 
rates,  it  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  compete. 

Senator  Okamm.  So  one  could  correctly 
summarize  yoiu*  view  as  being  that  the  time 
of  Coagress  would  be  better  spent  trying  to 
lower  the  deficit  in  the  federal  budget 
rather  than  trying  to  protect  American 
manufacturers  from  competition? 

Mr.  VouacBL  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
doubt  about  that  My  fear  is  that  if  you 
dont  ideal  with  the  budget  deficit,  every- 
thing )elae  you  do  is  going  to  be  counterpro- 
because  we  don't  have  the  savings  in 
ited  States  to  finance  that  budget 
and  to  finance  investment  at  the 
|ime.  If  you  don't  deal  with  the  budget 
you  are  forcing  us  to  rely  upon  for- 
ivings  and  that  is  another  fancy  way 
you're  forcing  a  trade  deficit  be- 
cause {the  only  way  you  can  draw  on  foreign 
saving  is  by  running  a  trade  deficit. 

Mr.  Gramm.  Finally,  let  me  move  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  third  world  debt.  I  can  read  you  a 
lot  of  quotes  that  have  been  made  about  the 
need  for  reserving  against  troubled  third 
worldidebt,  including  a  recent  one  from  tes- 
timony by  a  representative  of  the  OAO  that 
in  essence  says,  "a  prudent  first  step  before 
adopting  any  new  initiatives  would  be  for 
the  regulators  to  mandate  required  reserves 
for  a  fckrger  number  of  countries  than  is  now 
the  cise.  They  have  this  authority.  Howev- 
er, betause  of  the  limited  use  of  this  author- 
ity to  date,  further  legislation  may  be  re- 
quired." 

It  cftmes  as  no  news  to  you  that  there  are 
meml^rs  of  this  committee  that  are  looking 
at  wa^  of  trying  to  address  the  third  world 
debt  problem.  One  proposal  is  to  set  up 
some  corporation  to  engage  in  smne  kind  of 
buydiivm— though  I've  never  figured  out 
how  they  would  pay  for  it  Another  ap- 
proach is  to  set  up  a  general  reserving  over 
a  period  of  a  decade,  to  combine  that  with 
removal  of  barriers  to  debt-f  or-equity  swws, 
and  (o  coordinate  that  with  our  loiding 
through  the  federal  government  to  try  to 
open  up  private  investment,  basically  view- 
ing the  third  world  debt  problem  as  analo- 
gous to  a  corporation  that's  trying  to  grow 
with  f xcessive  debt  rather  tlian  equity. 

Wo^d  you  sort  of  give  me  a  general  re- 
spond to  that  approach— to  both  approach- 
es? 


Mr.V( 
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Wdl.  I  can  give  you  a  gener- 
Tou  could  find  quotattoas  from 
me  apeaUdg  of  relevance  of  increased  re- 
serves and  yapltal  of  banks,  partly  In  refleo- 
problem.  partly  In  reflection  of 
other  stnlits  on  their  balance  sheets.  80  I 
don't  have  kny  dispute  about  the  desirabil- 
ity of  movtiig  as  rapidly  as  practical  toward 
more  capital  or  reserves. 

I  also  don't  question  in  any  way  and  obvi- 
ously support  the  idea  of  more  private  in- 
vestment 14  these  countries,  both  their  own 
private  investment  and  private  investment 
from  abroad,  and  that  that  can  make  a  very 
important  mntribution  to  their  growth  and 
to  a  solution  of  this  problem. 

We  may  have  some  differences  about  how 
to  go  about  it.  Tou  quote  OAO.  I  wasn't  fa- 
miliar with  that  report.  It  said  we,  the  regu- 
lators, hav«  the  authority  to  force  more  re- 
serving if  ^e  wanted  to,  not  using  therefore 
legislation.  I  suppose  the  answer  is,  I  think 
we  do  have  some  authority  and  if  we 
haven't  used  it  in  that  way  we  don't  think 
it's  a  good  idea  to  use  it  In  that  way.  We 
would  encourage  more  reserving  in  general, 
but  we  havie  not  wanted  to  identify  it  with 
particular  tountries  or  evm  with  iMirticular 
groups  of  oountries  and  have  felt  that  that 
is  counternwluctive. 

Debt-equity  swaps  are  proceeding.  I  don't 
think  that  in  itself  is  likely  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  solve  the  problem  in  any 
sense,  but  I  think  it  can  make  a  helpful  con- 
tribution and,  even  more  important  would 
be  to  get  ti>me  new  equity  capital  in  there 
bringing  fi^esh  funds  with  it  from  abroad. 
And  we  have  been  encouraging  and  working 
with  those  countries  as  much  as  possible.  So 
has  the  World  Bank.  So  has  the  IMF  to  en- 
courage that  kind  of  approach.  I  don't  think 
there's  any  lack  of  will  or  pressure,  so  to 
speak,  on  uat  particular  point. 

Senator  nozMnx.  Now  you  say  on  page  5 
of  your  t^imony  that  "the  constructive 
way  to  wo^  in  the  needed  direction  would 
be  to  reduoe  our  budget  deficit  year  by  year 
paving  the  way  for  improvements  in  our 
trade  account." 

I  take  it  that  even  though  the  value  of  the 
dollar  has  declined,  you  still  believe  that 
dealing  wltjb  our  budget  deficit  must  be  an 
important  part  of  solving  our  trade  prob- 
lem. You  have  reiterated  that  several  times 
this  morning. 

Tell  us  eXacUy  why.  Why  does  it  relate  to 
the  trade  problem  although  the  dollar  has 
declined? 

Mr.  Vou^xK.  Because  we  have  to  release 
both  real  atid  financial  resources  to  improve 
our  trade  position.  To  come  back  to  that 
simple  fact  that  we're  spending  3.5  percent 
more  than  we  are  producing  in  this  country, 
now  how  (do  we— that  3.5  percent  of  re- 
;ually  switched?  That's  what 
about. 

the  exchange  rate  changes 
intives  so  long  as  it  doesn't  en- 
offsetting  inflation  at  home  or 
iroad,  but  it  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  ch^aiging  the  price  incentives.  But 
people  actgally  have  to  move.  You've  got  to 
be  exportii^  goods  that  would  otherwise  be 
consumed  m  the  United  States.  So  you  have 
to  get  rela^vely  less  demand  hi  the  United 
States  andpelatively  more  demand  abroad. 

How  do  we  get  relatively  less  demand  in 
the  Unlteq  States?  Well,  there  are  various 
ways  you  could  do  it  You  could  do  it 
through  presumably  a  restrictive  monetary 
policy,  but  that  would  hit  investment  and 
you  don't  want  to  do  that.  You  don't  want 
to  put  inta«st  rates  up  unless  you  have  to. 
That's  not]  the  constnictive  way  to  proceed. 


sources 
we're! 
Now 
the  price  : 
courage 
deflation 


It  seems  to  me  the  constructive  way  to 
proceed  is  by  reducing  the  budget  deficit 
and  releasing  the  resources  which  are  now 
used  up  in  the  Imdget  deficit.  That's  the 
real  resources. 

Looking  at  It  In  financial  terms,  we  do  not 
have  the  savtaigs  in  this  country  to  finance 
both  our  budget  deficit  and  our  investment 
without  borrowing  from  abroad.  Now  when 
you  say  reduoe  the  trade  deficit,  you  are 
saying  reduoe  the  borrowing  from  abroad. 

How  are  we  going  to  reduce  borrowing 
from  abroad  so  long  as  we're  running  that 
budget  deficit?  What  we'd  have  to  do,  again, 
is  squeeze  investment.  That's  the  last  thing 
we  want  to  do.  So  you  basically  have  the 
choice — do  you  want  to  squeese  the  budget 
or  squeeze  investment?  And  faced  with  that 
choice,  I  think  the  answer  seems  to  be  un- 
ambiguous. The  better  thing  to  do  Is 
squeeze  the  budget  deficit.* 


THE  DESIGNATION  OF  APRIL 
1987  AS  "FAIR  HOUSING  MONTH" 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  April 
1987  commemorates  the  19th  suinlver- 
sary  of  Congress'  liistoric  passage  of 
title  vni  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1968,  also  tcnow  as  the  Fair  Housing 
Act.  I  am  pleased  today  to  Join  with 
my  Senate  colleagues  in  cosponsoring 
legislation,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
107,  which  designates  tliis  month  as 
"Fair  Housing  Month." 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  con- 
tained the  first  national  open  housing 
law  of  the  1900's.  This  act  embodies 
the  belief  that  people  may  live  wher- 
ever they  choose  and  can  afford  to 
live.  The  Fair  Hotising  Act  specifically 
prohibits  discrimination  in  the  sale 
and  rental  of  housing  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin. 

The  act  originally  applied  to  all 
housing  except  owner-occupied  dwell- 
ings of  four  or  fewer  units,  and  single- 
family  houses  sold  or  rented  without 
the  aid  of  a  real  estate  broker  or 
agent.  However,  in  June  1968,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States 
went  lieyond  the  Fair  Housing  Act.  It 
ruled  that  a  Federal  law  passed  in  1866 
prohibits  discrimination  in  the  sale 
and  rental  of  all  property. 

Mr.  President,  title  VHI  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1968  protects  the  right 
of  every  American  to  choose  freely  in 
the  housing  market  and  to  receive  fair 
and  equal  treatment  from  persons  who 
sell  or  rent  housing.  The  principle  of 
fairness  reflects  the  best  of  our  tradi- 
tional American  values.  It  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  way  of  life.  The  promise 
of  decent  and  affordable  housing  is  an 
enduring  dream  for  all  Americans.  For 
many,  however,  housing  discrimina- 
tion is  a  reality.  Housing  discriminato- 
ry practices  undermine  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  America  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  must  not,  and  will  not, 
tolerate  this.  We  must  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  the  right  embodied  in 

uuevni. 

Our  commitment  to  the  principle  of 
fairness  and  the  right  of  free  choice  in 
housing  demands  that  we  recognize 


the  19th  anniversary  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Fair  Housing  Act  during  the 
month  of  ApriL  Furthermore,  our 
commitanent  to  the  eliminatiCHi  of 
housing  discrimination  must  continue 
throughout  the  year.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  his  resolution.* 


PLIGHT  OF  NAUM  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues  attention  to 
the  plight  of  Naum  Meiman.  Naum  is 
a  Soviet  refusenik  who  has  suffered 
tremendously  in  the  past  10  years. 

Naum  has  fought  tirelessly  against 
the  inhumane  treatment  accorded 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  His  struggle 
intensified  when  his  wife,  Inna,  was  di- 
agnosed to  have  cancer.  Inna  was  in 
desperate  need  for  medical  attention 
In  the  West,  but  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment refused  to  issue  her  an  exit  visa. 
After  much  delay,  Inna  was  released 
to  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  too  late.  lima 
passed  away  here  in  Washington  in 
February.  Naum  was  not  allowed  to 
come  to  the  United  States  to  spend 
the  final  days  with  his  wife.  He  was 
also  denied  permission  to  attend 
Inna's  f tmeral. 

Naum  is  trying  to  adjust  to  life  with- 
out lima.  He  still  dreams  of  living  life 
in  the  West.  I  urge  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  let  Naum  live  this  dream. 

I  implore  the  Soviets  to  release 
Naum  Meiman.* 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  morn- 
ing business  is  closed  and  Senators  no 
longer  have  morning  business,  the 
Chair  recess  the  Senate  over,  under 
the  earlier  order,  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow. 

I  thank  all  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

aacBSSumiL  10  ajc. 

Mr.   BTRD.  Mr.  President.   I  ask 

unanimous   consent    that   when   the 

Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 

stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 

o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PBUOD  POR  TKAWSACnOR  OP  MOBinHa 

ausmss 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  tomorrow,  after  the  two  lead- 
ers have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business 
not  to  exceed  2  hours  and  that  Sma- 
tors  may  speak  therein  up  to  10  min- 
utes each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


aoHf  sii. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  wOl 
be  no  roUcall  votes  tonu»Tow.  There 
may  be  some  matters  to  be  transacted 
by  unanimous  consent.  When  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomor- 
row, it  will  go  over  untfl  Tuesday. 
April  21. 1987.  at  10  ajn. 

There  will  be  business  on  that  day 
and  there  will  be  roUcall  votes.  On 
Tuesday,  following  the  recess,  because 
it  is  a  recess,  there  will  be  no  rollcall 
votes  until  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
so  as  to  accommodate  the  two-party 
conferences. 

I  thank  all  Senators. 

I  have  indicated  earlier,  and  I  shall 
indicate  again,  that  the  business  on 
that  Tuesday  will  have  to  do  with  the 
acreage  allovrence  on  wheat  and/or 
the  fairness  doctrine,  both  of  which 
will  require  roUcall  votes.  Of  course. 
there  are  the  budgets— I  understand 
that  four  have  been  reported  out. 
They  are  privileged  matters  and  can 
be  called  up  so  there  will  be  rollcall 
votes  on  that  Tuesday.  But  as  I  have 
indicated,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  Tuesday 
following  a  recess,  I  would  not  expect 
rollcall  votes  to  occur  prior  to  2 
o'docli.  This  will  give  the  parties  their 
2  hours  for  normal  conference  and  any 
votes  that  are  ordered  during  the 
morning  prior  to  12  noon  will  not 
occur  before  2  o'clock. 

RKCaSS  BKTWKXH  12  HOOH  AHD  >  TM.  <» 
TUIBDAT,  Aran.  31,  1*87 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday, 
April  21,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  be- 
tween the  hour  of  12  noon  and  the 
hour  of  2  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Republican  leader  have 
any  other  business? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No,  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader,  I  have  no  other  business. 
HicBs  xmm.  10  ajc.  tomokkow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

At  7:58  p.in.,  the  Senate  recessed 
imtil  tomorrow,  Friday,  April  10.  1987. 
at  10  am. 


noionahons 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  9. 1987: 

Dn'AaxMBrr  of  Housnra  ahs  Usbah 

DSVXLOnOBST 

Cart  D.  Ctovltz.  of  California,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment vice  Lee  L.  Verstandlg. 

AsiAii  DsvEX>nfBrr  BAinc 

Victor  H.  Frank,  Jr.,  of  New  JerMy,  to  be 
VS.  Director  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  vice 
Joe  O'Neal  Rogers. 

UJS.  Ann  Cortkol  ahd  Dibasmaiibiit 
AuaHci 
Jack  R.  Lousma,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee 
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at  the  UjB.  An—  Oontrid  sod  DiMumament 
Acaney.  vloe  William  Rottort  Ctombam. 
Oan«a«xiaa  !«■  PoBuc  BwMBCARiiia 

AidUe  C  Puivta.  of  Callfoniia.  to  be  a 
f«ti»'»««»-  o<  the  Bounl  of  Diieet«»s  of  the 
Oofpontlan  for  PnUk  BraadcMtlnc  for  a 
tam  metn^m  MUeh  Si.  IMl.  vioe  Sonia 
LandBo,  tern  opirad. 

Natiomu.  8CIBKB  FoumunoR 

Kenneth  Leon  Nordtvedt.  Jr^  of  Montana, 
to  be  a  membM'  of  the-Natlooal  Betenoe 
Board.  National  fldenoe  Ftamdatkm.  for  the 
renaiader  of  the  term  fswyMtm  May  10. 
19M,  vlee  Simon  Ramo.  reeicaed. 
IiiiBiAmT 

The  foDowlnc-named  officer  mider  the 
prorlriona  of  title  10.  United  Statea  Code. 
Wl.  to  be  amlgnwl  to  a  poaitian  of 
I  and  nmwiiMllinilj  ikelniialfil  by 
the  Prerident  under  title  10.  United  States 
ODde.netianWl: 

Ibfte  general 

U.  Oen.  Cbariea  W.  Bacnal.  a47-44-SMl. 
UJB.  Amy. 

The  f oDowtnc-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  Uat  in  grade  lTMHrtit«irt  under 
the  pwwiaictia  of  tiUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  mo: 

To  be  HenfeiiaiU  generai 

LL  Gen.  Robert  H.  Vorman.  537-a«-8742. 
UJB.  Anny. 

The  f cOowtng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  Hit  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  protlrioBa  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

Tb  be  lieutenant  general 

\X.  Gen.  Theodore  Q.  Jenes.  Jr..  533-34- 
4341.  UJB.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  tite  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  UeutetUMt  general 

U.  Oen.  Benjamin  P.  Register.  Jr..  253-44- 
40M.U&Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
proTlalons  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  Ml.  to  be  *— *f~'^  to  a  positicHi  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  Uentenant  general 

lit.  Gen.  Andrew  P.  Chamb<ns.  579-38- 
8373.  UJB.  Army. 

Tlie  followinc-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion Wl(a).  in  cmjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  inqxHtance  and  revonstba- 
ity  designated  by  the  President  under  UUe 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  601(a): 
To  be  Uentenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ronald  L.  Watts,  487-3S-9023. 
U A  Army. 

IkthsNatt 

The  following  rear  admirals  (lower  half) 
of  the  Une  of  the  Navy  for  promoUon  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant 
to  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  section  624. 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

mranTBicTBt  um  orricia 
Robert  Heber  AQes 
Denny  Bruce  Carglll 
David  IVsstnden  Chandler 
Michael  Chrtstlan  Colley 
James  Donald  Cossey 
Thomas  Rogers  Mcnill  Emery 
Thomas  Robert  Fox 


Salvsrtore  Prank  Oallo 
RichArd  Corbett  Genu 
Antfa  my  Albert  Leas 
Theo  lore  Xdwln  Lewin 
Step!  len  nands  Loftus 
Cbaz^  es  Reynolds  McOrall.  Jr. 
Paul  Qavid  Miller 
Leoni  ird  Gon^  Perry 
Rlchi  Id  Play  Plttenger 
Gran  >  Alexander  Sharp 
Jerea  ty  D<dpb  Taylor 
Rayo  vt  Andrew  Koit  Tayl(H' 
Richi  rd  Harrison  Truly 
■BST  ticixD  Lim— ■mnmxniG  butt  ovncm 


liowel 
Roge' 


Ri(dunl 


tite 


JohnHolloway 
Blgelow  Home.  Jr. 


AB  OMAtrnCAL 


BrannoBUMa  dott  ovncn 
Del  Priichtenicht 


Wi 

Th( 
half) 


pomtnent 


S  ■■CIAI.  DUTT  OPFlCia  (nTRLLIGBICX) 

roii^ni  Oliver  Studeman 

following-named  rear  admirals  (lower 

i|of  the  UJ3.  Navy  for  promoUon  to  the 

grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant 

10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624. 

subjefct  to  qualificaUcHu  therefor  as  provid- 

law: 

MXDicAL  ooars 
Mantel 
Larry  Marlor 

SUFPLT  COBP8 

ey  Kaye  Squibb 
I  Benjamin  Whittaker 
following-named  rear  admiral  (lower 
af  the  UjB.  Navy  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant 
to  Ul^e  10,  United  States  Code,  section  634. 
subject  to  qtialificaUons  therefor  as  provid- 
ed byjlaw: 

civu.  KMonnaER  oobps 
BenJ4min  Franklin  Montoya 

following-named  Naval  Reserve  offl- 

be  appointed  permanent  lieutenant 

Mediokl  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 

to  UUe  10,  United  States  Code,  secUon 


^ry  A.Bart>er 
Bosworth 

>.  Boyer 

D.  Bridges 

li.  Buimeister 

L.Case 
E.Cayle 

.  J.  Cbastenet 
Edw«tlW. 

Ch#eaeman 
Oregltry  H.  Cross 
TheoUore  J. 

(Cunningham 
Predirlck  C.  Fehl.  m 
Tboifas  A.  Grieger 
Tamara  M.  Orlgsby 
Todd  J.  Barker 
Richi  ird  P.  Hedlund 
Robe  rt  C.  Helm.  Jr. 
Jam*  I  J.  Jancu^a 
Ralp  I C.  Jones 
John  J.  Lang 
Richi  ird  W.  Leader 
John  E.  Undsey.  Jr. 
Chai  les  R.  Long 

In  THK  MaRIKX  COKPS 

following-named    officers    of    the 

Corps  and  Marine  Oirps  Reserve  for 

appointment  to  the  grade  of 

colcnfel.  under  tiUe  10.  United  States  Code, 

secUin  634: 

Albettson.  EQeen  M.,  5835 

Allei ,  James  P..  Jr..  6592 

Ayre  i,  Raynumd  P..  Jr.,  5986 

Bam  teau.  Bradley  E.,  2701 


Kevin  O.  Mahaffey 
Brian  L.  McPadden 
Alan  E.  McLuckie 
Douglas  S.  MltcheU 
Oretcben  C. 

Montague 
CSiristopher  L.  Olcb 
Robert  M.  Olivieri 
Tremont  V.  Parrino 
Karen  T.  Pitman 
Kyle  B.  Potts 
Raymond  M. 

Pumarejo 
Peter  M.Rhee 
Robert  H.  Rice 
Paul  D.  Rockswold 
Monte  D.  Slater 
Mark  L.  Sobczak 
Jomif er  L.  Stanley 
Kelly  J.  Tucker 
Chri8t(q>her  J. 

Turner 
Timothy  L. 

Worlanan 


Barton. 

Berger. 

Bems, 

Blair. 

Brennan. 

Campbell. 

Canarlo,  Ji 

Catheart, 

Cheal 

Clark.  Hi 

Co<H>.  Rol 

Crangle, 

Crowley, 

Curtis.  T( 

Dake.  Tei 

Davis. 

Detanauro, 

Dishman 

Dock< 

Elsten. 

EvasldL. 

Finlayson. 

Flembig, 

Fletcher. 


Ths 
Martie 
peminent 


L.  Jr..  8833 
W..7954 
A..  4471 
8..  Jr..  68S1 
ihnL..5556 

lerite  J..  4638 
M..  3068 
A.,  8384 
Clarence  B.  Jr..  4912 
J.,  6651 
W..  4914 

ier  C.  2818 
R..4641 
M..  9461 
R..  6646 
J..  4657 
G..  5331 
Ibur  C.  9654 
,  Gary  D..  1833 
L..0600 
S..  4673 
w  R..  3194 
oald  D..  7363 
O..  0515 
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the  Senate  April  9, 1987: 

Dsf AKTimrr  or  DsFMss 
James  H.  Webb.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 
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the  Senate. 
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WHOIX  STOP  THE  RAIN? 


HON.  BRUCE  F.vErrro 


OPHDmBOXA 

nr  TBS  HOUSE  or  sspssssiitativss 
nmndaw.  April  9. 19S7 

Mr.  VENTa  Mr.  Sputtm.  an  ■xcdUnt 
I  on  aoid  r^  pduion  in  Cwwds  by  ed- 
itor Tom  MsjtiW  appaared  recently  in 
Mw  St  Psul  Pioneer  Pwee  Diipateh. 

The  erlidae  tocue  on  •  problem  that 
amargad  2  yearn  ago  during  heaiinga  on  park 
pduion  bafore  ««  National  Parks  Subcom- 
mMaa  «Mch  I  chair.  Thoee  hearings  demon- 
ttaled  twt  our  Park  Syalam  is  being  dem- 
mad  by  pokiHon  emmad  hundreds  or  even 


I  acid  rafetpolulion  doee  not  respect 
park  boundariee,  K  doee  not  stop  at  intsma- 
ionel  borders  eMiar.  Every  year  tons  of  sulfur 
dtoodda  and  nikogan  odde  Itam  UnilBd  States 
poiiierpl*«*»  <M>  onm  Canadtan  lakee  and  fbr- 

Undar  lagisletion  I  auttwred.  the  interagency 
Task  Fbroe  on  AcU  Rain  was  created  in  1960 
to  gMher  data  on  add  nrin,  indudhg  intema- 
ionai  acU  nsn  problems  such  as  theee.  The 
taak  foroa  was  given  10  years  to  complete  its 
work.  Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  edministra- 
tion  hee  ueed  such  ackl  rain  studtos  as  an 
aMOuae  for  inadtoa  Becauee  the  task  force 
has  not  formulated  its  final  recommendations 
is  no  reason  that  the  United  States  csnnot 
stvt  emiseion  reductions. 

More  then  a  year  ego,  a  Joinl  United  States- 
Canadtan  Comraiaslon  recommended  that  the 
United  Statee  deen  up  its  coeMxjming  plants. 
The  Cwtadtans  wwit  the  United  Stales  to  act 
now.  Prssident  Ftoegen  hes  repeetedly  re- 

The  adminislralton's  grud|^  promise  to 
commit  S2.5  bMon  for  add  rain  raaearch  over 
the  next  5  yeers  ient  a  downpayment  on  an 
nnvironraontsi  problem  of  monumental  propor- 
tion; rather  it  perpetuatos  study  and  delays 
decisions  wliich  wH  provide  real  progress,  a 
dh<ersion  from  fadng  reelly  and  Vno  deteriora- 
tion of  the  fragte  ecoeystem  from  the  damage 
of  add  doposiBorv. 

ABOUT  TBS  WUTIS 

Editorial  writer  Tom  Maieakl.  44,  xrao 
bom  end  reared  in  Hasttnas.  Minn.  He  was 
graduated  in  19M  with  a  degree  in  JounuJ- 
iam  from  lows  State  University,  then 
worked  for  the  w— *<«§■  Gazette  untfl  1970, 
when  he  left  to  Join  the  Plcmeer  Press  copy 
deA.  In  1975.  be  moved  to  the  editorial 
page,  where  he  has  concentrated  on  a  varie- 
ty of  loues,  from  add  rain  to  woriLers'  com- 
penastton  reform.  He  and  his  wife,  Marlene. 
and  their  three  daughteta  live  on  a  hobby 
farm  In  VermHUon  Township,  a  few  mfles 
southwest  of  Haiitinga 

ACID  KAiM  sxans 
"Add  Rain  Over  Canada"  wiU  continue 
through  Thursday  on  the  oped  pages  of  the 
Pioneer  Press  Dispatch.  Here  is  the  sched- 
ule: 


Mafiday:  In  Sudbury.  Inco  Umited's 
oopp#r/nickel  smelter  stands  as  North 
Amellca's  most  not(Mlous  air  polluter. 

At  Bracebridge,  in  the  heart  of 

cottage  country,  residents  tell  of 

I  lakes,  dead  trout  and  a  well  poisoned 

:  rain,  most  of  which  comes  from  the 

tjValley. 

Wfliineaday:  Frustrated  maple  syrup  pro- 
ducajs  around  Quebec  City  teU  how  their 
treesfare  being  attacked  and  killed  by  a  mys- 
terioSs  force  many  scientists  believe  is  a 
comttnation  of  osone  and  add  rain,  half  of 
whi4^  comes  frtun  south  of  the  Ixtrder. 

Thursday:  Canadian  officials  and  politi- 
dana  In  Ottawa  plot  strategies  they  hope 
will  belp  convince  the  United  States  to  cut 
the  Bow  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  across 
the  taprder  by  SO  percent. 

Paraoiahs  Wawt  vs.  To  Act  Now 
(By  Tom  Majeski) 
lURT,  Ohtauo.— It  struck  me  sudden- 
^e  a  blinding  left  jab  fired  by  Muham- 

when  he  was  in  his  prime, 
idged  New  York  Times  reporter  John 
and  said.  "John.  look.  There  are  no 
old  tiees  around  here." 

Buhis  glanced  out  the  bus  window. 
"Totrre  right."  he  said,  somewhat  surprised. 
"Do  !you  suppose  our  Canadian  hosts  did 
that  Just  to  impress  us?" 

The  idea  probably  crossed  their  minds. 
Just  as  someone  wanted  to  understand  the 
attraction  of  boxing  would  have  to  study 
the  fbrmer  heavyweight  champion,  someone 
wantpg  to  understand  the  destructive 
power  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  would 
have  to  study  Sudbury. 

In  the  arena  of  emissions,  Sudbury's 
copper /nickel  smelter  is  the  reigning  North 
Ametican  champion.  Over  the  years,  pollu- 
tion from  the  giant  plant  kUled  all  the  vege- 
tation for  mUes  around,  turning  the  Sud- 
bury basin's  rocky  landscape  into  a  waste- 
land resembling  the  moon's  surface. 

Anj  exaggeration?  Not  really.  Consider 
this.  In  the  late  19«0s  and  early  '70s.  NASA 
sent  moonbound  ApoUo  astronauts  to  Sud- 
bury to  train  for  their  lunar  missions.  And 
the  lunar  vehide  made  tracks  around  Sud- 
bury, l>ef  ore  it  was  rocketed  permanently  to 
the  moon. 

Today,  the  plant's  destructive  power  has 
been  curtaQed  Init  not  eliminated.  A  huge 
smoHestack.  built  in  1972,  sends  sulfur  diox- 
ide 0aea  high  into  the  air.  As  a  result,  Sud- 
bury! is  slowly  recovering.  But  the  smelter's 
exported  pollution— the  emission  it  pumps 
into  the  upper  atmosphere — Is  helping  to 
kill  thousands  of  sensitive  lakes  and  count- 
less trees  from  Ontario  to  Newfoundland. 

In  1980,  an  alarmed  Canadian  government 
adopfted  an  acid  rain  control  bill  designed  to 
cut  Canada's  sulfxir  dioxide  emissions  50 
percent  by  1994,  from  the  present  4.6  mU- 
lion  tons  to  2.3  million  tons.  But  the  United 
Stat^  produces  about  half  of  the  acid  rain 
that!  faUs  in  Canada.  Without  cooperation 
from  Washington,  the  Canadians  cannot 
save  i  their  lakes  and  trees— even  if  they  cut 
theil  own  emissions  to  zero. 

Ai|d  that  explains  why.  on  a  snowy  March 
morSing.  Bums  and  I  and  eight  other  Amer- 
icani Journalists  were  riding  a  bus  from  the 
Sudeury  airport  to  the  infamous  smelter 
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owned  by 
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Inoo  Umlted  (formerly  Intema- 


UonalNidelCo.). 

A  few  hi  urs  earlier,  we  had  been  in  a  To- 
ronto hot»l  meeting  room,  dinnuBtlng  the 
add  rain  threat  with  concerned  Canadian 
officials.  1'heir  motives  were  on  the  talde 
frmn  the  start:  To  stop  the  Insidious  damage 
occurring  |n  their  country,  the  Canadians 
must  perssade  the  United  States  to  cut  the 
amount  of  sulfur  dioxide  It  sends  north 
across  thejlwrder  from  the  present  4  million 
tons  or  so  to  3  million  tons  by  1994.  We  were 
Invited  to  ICanada  to  check  out  their  story. 

Acid  prc^pltation  occurs  when  sulfur  di- 
oxide and  nitrogen  oxides  from  smokestacks 
and  auto  fxhausts  mix  with  water  droplets 
in  the  air  to  form  sulfuric  acid  and  nitric 
add.  It  fSUs  to  Earth  in  dry  form,  or  as 
either  rain  or  snow. 

Because  I  of  carlxtn  dioxide  in  the  atmos- 
phere mos  rainfall  is  mildly  acidic.  But  the 
rain  that  jiow  falls  in  the  eastern  half  of 
North  America  is  about  10  times  more  acidic 
than  normal. 

UntU  last  week,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion had  teased  but  not  pleased  the  Canadi- 
ans. ' 

During  the  1985  "Shamrock  Simunit"  in 
Quebec  Ctty,  President  Reagan  and  Prime 
Minister  Brian  Mulroney  agreed  to  appoint 
a  persoiuu  special  envoy  to  study  the  acid 
rain  Issue,  Reagan  appointed  Drew  Lewis; 
Mulroney  named  William  Davis. 

Their  Joint  report  was  released  in  January 
1986.  A  kfy  provision  called  for  the  United 
States  to  n>end  $5  billion  over  five  years  on 
demonstration  projects  to  reduce  sulfur  di- 
oxide emi^ons  from  the  industrialized  Mid- 
west. Reagan  endorsed  the  report's  prind- 
ples.         J 

Many.  Iiut  by  no  means  all,  Canadians 
welcomed  Reagan's  commitment.  Most  of 
the  rouglily  4  million  tons  of  U.S.  smoke- 
stack emifsions  that  cross  the  border  come 
rest  power  plants  and  factories,  so 


Aon   reductions   from   that  area 
ctly  benefit  the  sensitive  areas  in 


any 
would  < 
eastem( 

But  the  euphoria  turned  to  anger  earlier 
this  year  when  Reagan  virtually  ignored 
add  rain  controls  in  his  1987  budget  mes- 
sage. Last  week,  he  again  shifted  directions. 
This  time;  he  pledged  to  ask  Congress  for 
$2.S  billiofi  over  five  years  to  spend  on  clean 
coal  demolistration  projects. 

Reagani  latest  step  was  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  he  didn't  go  far  enough  to  please 
the  Canadians,  who  tire  watching  their  lakes 
and  forestJB  die. 

In  frus^tion  over  the  U.S.  president's 
earlier  budget  dis^pointment.  Canadian 
govemmeot  officials  last  month  invited  the 
group  of  American  Journalists  to  tour  south- 
em  Ontano  and  Quebec  provinces,  the  re- 
gions experiencing  the  greatest  acid  rain 
stress.  I^ey  presented  Canada's  position 
and  answered  our  stream  of  questions  in  the 
belief  that  an  informed  American  public 
would  prfssure  the  Reagan  administration 
to  make  Meaningful  reductions  in  smoke- 
stack emissions. 

Reporters  and  editors  from  Time,  News- 
week, the'New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Business  Week, 
Sierra  ^b  Magazine,  Inside  EPA.  the 
Georgia  wildlife  Magazine  and  the  St.  Paul 
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Pioneer  Press  Dispatch  gathered  in  Toronto 
on  SuiMiay.  March  1.  We  later  were  Joined 
by  reporters  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
snd  Associated  Press. 

After  the  Inleflng.  we  flew  to  Sudbury, 
about  300  mUes  northwest  of  Toronto.  After 
questioning  Inco  officials  and  touring  the 
smelter,  we  flew  shout  135  miles  southeast 
to  Muskoks/Brsoetnldge  and  visited  Cana- 
dians livhig  in  the  heart  of  the  lake-cottage 
country.  Area  reddents.  some  of  them  visi- 
bly angry,  told  about  dying  lakes,  trout  kills 
and  well  water  that  has  become  too  addle  to 
drink. 

On  Tuesday.  March  3,  we  flew  to  Quebec 
City  and  talked  with  maple  sugar  producers. 
As  producers  told  of  helplessly  watching 
their  maple  trees  get  sick  and  die,  their  ob- 
vious frustrations  were  touching  reminders 
of  Miimesota's  flrst  emotional  brush  with 
Dutch  elm  disease. 

The  tour's  last  stop  was  Ottawa,  home  of 
Canada's  federal  government.  Diacusdons 
there  turned  to  politics  and  the  April  5-6 
summit  between  Reagan  and  Mulroney. 
Both  leaders  have  been  bruised  and  bat- 
tered by  scandals  within  their  respective  ad- 
ministrations. Both  could  benefit  from  a 
solid  sdd  rain  control  sgreement,  even  a  rel- 
atively smaO  program  similar  to  that  laid 
out  in  the  Lewis-Davis  report. 

Most  knowledgeable  Canadians  openly 
admit  that  their  nation  got  off  to  a  slow 
start  in  the  acid  rain  battle.  In  fact,  those 
f«min»r  with  the  history  of  the  issue  agree 
that  Minnesota  fired  the  flret  shot.  It  came 
in  the  early  1970b,  after  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment announced  that  it  was  to  build  a  800- 
megawatt  coal-fired  generating  plant  In  Ati- 
kokan.  35  mQes  north  of  the  Minnesota 
Iwrder.  The  govemment-owned  power  com- 
pany, Ontario  Hydro,  didn't  need  the  elec- 
tridty,  but  Atikokan  needed  the  Jol)8  the 
plant  would  produce. 

Minnesotans  pointed  out,  with  denched 
fists,  that  prevdling  winds  would  carry  the 
onerous  smoke  plume  across  the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area.  The  (Canadians  were 
mostly  unconcerned.  However,  after  consid- 
erable arm-twisting,  Ontario  finally  agreed 
in  1979  to  cut  in  half  the  plant's  size  and  to 
construct  its  smokestacks  so  that  scrubbers 
could  l>e  added  later,  if  needed. 

Within  a  year  of  the  agreement  Canadian 
officials  discovered  alarming  evidence  of 
add  rain  damage  in  their  l>ack  yard.  They 
quickly  passed  the  nation's  first  emisdon 
control  law.  Four  years  later,  in  1984,  the 
federal  govenmient  toughened  the  measure 
and  sold  the  proposal— a  50  percent  emis- 
don reduction  by  1994— to  all  but  two  mari- 
time provinces.  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Minority  parties  in  Ottawa^the  Lib- 
erals and  New  Democratic  Party— now  are 
vigorously  pressuring  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  bring  thoee  two  provinces  into  the 
fold. 

There  have  been  some  stumbles  along  the 
way.  The  biggest  involves  nitrogen  oxide 
emisdon  standards  for  cars  and  light  trucks. 
For  some  unexplained  reason,  the  Canadian 
government  delayed  implementation  of  the 
rule  for  a  year.  So,  rather  than  have  catalyt- 
ic converters  installed  on  1987  modd  cars 
and  light  trucks,  the  first  converters  wHl  not 
hit  the  streets  until  the  1988  models  roll  off 
the  showroom  floors.  Some  Canadian  offi- 
cials we  talked  to  admit  that  the  delay  was 
inexcussble. 

However,  other  experts  told  us  that  nitro- 
gen oxide  emisdons  are  far  less  of  a  problem 
in  Canada  than  they  are  in  crowded  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
main  ooooem  in  Canada,  they  say,  is  sulfur 
dioxide. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  no  matter  how  suooessf  iil  the  Canadi- 
ans are  at  cutting  their  emissions,  they 
know  they  csnnot  win  the  add  rain  war 
without  suf fident  help  from  their  rductant 
neighbor  to  the  south. 

Canada's  goal  is  to  limit  sulfur  dioxide 
depodtlon  in  sendtive  areas  to  30  kilograms 
per  hectare.  When  compared  to  Miimesota's 
limit  of  11  kUograms  per  hectare  in  super- 
sendtive  areas,  the  Canadian  target  is 
modest.  Pointing  to  the  significant  gap  in 
the  numbers.  Robert  Slater,  assistant 
deputy  minister  of  planning  for  Envirtm- 
ment  (Canada,  explained  that  his  govern- 
ment has  virtually  written  off  trying  to  save 
the  nation's  super-sendUve  areas. 

For  a  country  whose  heritage  Is  deeply 
rooted  in  fruitful  waters  and  bountiful  for- 
ests, that's  a  remarkable  conoesdon.  No 
wonder  the  April  summit  has  become  so 
crittcaL 

SUItBUKT'S  C^TTBZ  BlGKTS  NKIGBBOKS'  MALAOT 

Canadians  are  worried  about  add  rain 
damage  to  their  lakes  and  forests.  They  also 
are  upset  with  America's  unwUllngness  to 
reduce  by  50  percent  the  timnsboundary 
flow  of  sulfur  dioxide,  the  main  Ingredient 
in  add  rain.  With  President  Reagan  sched- 
uled to  meet  with  Prime  Mhiister  Brian 
Mulroney  in  Ottawa  in  early  April,  Canadi- 
an officials  last  month  invited  a  group  of 
Americain  Journalists  to  tour  parts  of  Ontar- 
io and  Quebec  provinces,  where  add  rain 
from  the  United  States  is  having  its  greatest 
impact.  Today's  column  by  editorial  writer 
Tom  Majeski  is  one  in  a  series  of  five  from 
his  four-day  tour  of  southeastern  Canada. 

StmSTTST,  OWT. 

To  understand  this  area,  tum  iMdi  the 
dock  some  3  million  years. 

Imagine  a  giant  meteor  smacking  into  the 
Earth,  creating  a  huge  crater  40  miles  long 
and  18  miles  wide.  The  violent  impact  cracks 
the  Earth's  crust,  allowing  molten  rock 
from  the  Earth's  fiery  core  to  ooze  toward 
the  surface. 

Now  Jump  ahead  to  1883.  Crews  buUding 
the  trans-Canada  railroad  discover  that  the 
rock  they  are  blasting  in  the  Sudbury  basin 
contains  rich  depodts  of  copper,  nldiel  and 
assorted  predous  metals.  Unfortunately,  the 
ore  also  contains  high  concentrations  of 
sulfur. 

Mining  began  in  earnest  in  the  early 
1900s.  To  extract  the  metal,  workers  would 
toss  thousands  of  pine  trees  into  giant  roast- 
ing pits,  pile  tons  of  raw  ore  on  top  and  set 
the  trees  afire.  The  heat  would  free  the 
metal  and  send  up  heavy  clouds  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide. Back  then,  no  one  thought  much 
about  air  pollution. 

The  International  Nickel  Co.  (now  Inco 
Limited)  buUt  the  first  smelter  here  in  1930. 
Much  of  the  original  equipment  Is  still  in 
use  today.  And  whfle  hoods  and  duct  sys- 
tems currently  capture  72  percent  of  the 
sulfur  dioxide  (up  from  55  percent  in  1980 
and  only  about  10  percent  in  the  19608),  vid- 
tors  taste  sulfur  the  moment  they  step  Into 
the  plant. 

(Company  officials  offered  each  vidting 
Journalist  a  breathing  mask,  but  then  said 
that  the  masks  were  really  not  neoesssry. 
Within  minutes  after  entering  the  smdter, 
though,  my  nose  became  plugged  with  dust. 
Surprisingly,  none  of  the  workers  I  saw 
wore  breathing  maslu.) 

Back  in  the  19508,  when  the  smelter  was 
at  its  dirtiest,  it  pumped  5,500  tons  of  sulfur 
dioxide  a  day  into  the  local  atmosphere. 
Even  weeds  refused  to  grow  around  Sud- 
Imry.  On  the  bus  ride  to  the  smelter,  one  of 
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the  CanSdlan-lMMed  m>orters  trsveUng  with 
our  group  paraphrased  a  well-known  poem: 

0?iZy  Ood  can  grow  a  tne, 
but  tureiii  not  in  SwUmrg. 

In  1972.  acting  on  the  advice  of  adentists. 
Inco  buflt  a  1.380-foot-tall  smokestack  to 
disburse  the  pollutants.  It  worked.  The 
dty's  air  began  to  dear.  After  living  for  gen- 
erations in  a  staik  setting  that  resembled 
the  moon's  surface.  Joyful  reatdents  discov- 
ered that  they  could  grow  grass,  shrubs  snd 

But  sdentiste  quiddy  realiaed  that  their 
local  pollution  cure  was  caiidng  a  serious 
downwind  problem:  sdd  rain.  The  emlsdnns 
from  Inco's  tall  smokestack  mix  with  sulfur 
dioxide  from  hundreds  of  other  sources  and 
fall  as  sulfuric  add  precipitation  over  a 
l>road  area  of  southeastern  (Canada,  killing 
lakes  and  trees. 

If  C^anada  has  add  rain  doubters,  we 
didn't  meet  any  on  our  whirlwind  vidt.  Even 
Inoo  offldals,  who  have  a  heavy  flnMWial 
stake  in  the  debate,  admit  that  add  rain  Is  a 
serious  threat  and  that  they  are  a  large  con- 
tributor to  C^anada'B  proldem.  T>M,  Ban- 
bury, Inco's  environment  control  superin- 
tendent, explained  that,  whUe  not  every- 
thing is  known  about  the  issue,  enough  Is 
known  to  attadi  the  problem. 

During  1965,  Inco's  smelter  bdched  out 
3,350  kilotons  of  sulfur  dioxide.  Twenty 
yeara  later,  emissions  had  dropped  to  634 
kilotons  annually.  Under  Ontario's  new  reg- 
ulations, Inco's  emisdons  must  be  cut  to  265 
kilotons  annually  by  1994. 

Meeting  those  limits  won't  be  essy.  Vigor- 
ous Third  World  competition  has  severely 
depressed  world  copper  snd  nickel  prices.  In 
addition,  markets  are  soft  for  two  byprod- 
ucts of  the  sulfur  recovery  process,  liquid 
sulfur  and  sulfuric  add. 

Inco  lost  about  $1  billion  during  13  consec- 
utive quarters  from  1981  through  1985.  To 
survive,  Inco  slashed  production,  stream- 
lined its  smelter  operation,  installed  more 
productive  mining  technology  and  cut  its 
woric  force  from  more  than  33,000  during 
the  19708  to  8,500  today. 

During  that  same  period,  the  company 
spent  about  $50  million  on  research  and  de- 
velopment to  meet  tougher  oniadon  stand- 
ards. The  investment  does  not  indude  cap- 
ital costs,  or  the  cost  of  operating  the  c(»n- 
pany's  sulfuric  add  plant  And  while  Inco 
made  a  slim  $200,000  profit  last  year,  it  wUl 
si>end  between  $7  million  and  $10  million 
this  year  on  pollution  controls. 

With  the  1994  limits  hanging  over  their 
heads,  company  researchers  are  trying  des- 
perately to  develop  a  technological  tireak- 
through  that  is  both  economically  practical 
and  far  more  clean.  Inoo  is  ellgltde  to  re- 
ceive ftnandal  heU>  from  a  $500  million  pool 
created  by  the  federal  government,  the  pro- 
vincial government  and  industry.  But  com- 
pany officials  told  us  that  they  are  axmnit- 
ted  to  meet  the  stricter  standards  without 
outdde  financial  hdp.  They  have  untO  the 
end  of  next  year  to  submit  their  plan  to  the 
Ontario  govoimient. 

If  companies  like  Inoo  are  willing  to  talw 
such  financial  risks  to  battle  add  rain,  C^ 
fiaHiarm  wonder  aloud,  why  wont  the 
United  SUtes  take  rather  modest  steps  to 
help  out  their  neighbors?  It's  a  question 
President  Reagan  will  hear  when  he  vldts 
Ottawa  next  month. 

NOKTHKIH  NXXOHBOSS  Wa>T  SASB  SWBT 

DxAL  SouTHBKii  Osss  Got 
Add  rain  will  top  the  agOMla  when  Fred- 
dent  Reagan  meete  with  Prime  Minister 
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1  Mulrenay  tai  Ottewa  In  early  AurtL  To 
FtBM  tte  Unitod  StatM  to  cot  tn 
tetf  tta  tniMtaiiiidMT  malmlaam,  Cmi««Wmi 
itfflrieli  teat  BM»th  invltod  a  group  of 
AaataB  JouriMlMi  to  tour  porta  of  OnUr- 
io  and  Qoaboe  pioftDoei,  vtMre  odd  Total  ta 
taoviiMt  tto  noolnrt  inpoct.  Todoy'o  oolumn 
tav  odttoflol  wittar  Tom  Ifoje*!  ii  f  omtli  tai 
ooHtao  trooi  bio  toor. 

QUBOCCITT 

Tlife  ii  Bople  >Fmp  oouDtrr. 

■odi  wprtim.  aome  10.000  produeetB  In  the 
utwiuue  satlwr  mp  from  14  lallUao  holes 
I  Into  the  trunks  of  aucor  maide  tieeo. 
pcodnoera  provide  06  percent  of 
Caaada'a  and  06  percent  of  tbe  world's 
anpply  of  maple  ayrup.  The  induatry  pompa 
930  adnion  ■""■■■iiy  into  the  local  economy. 

Pure  maple  syrup  is  to  a  paz>cake-and- 
waflle  loverirtiat  a  One  wine  ia  to  a  French 

Bi^  a  aour  enemy  la  attarWng  QuebeCa 
beautiful  and  productive  maple  treea. 

Damace  ahows  up  ftost  aa  a  yellowlnc  of 
leavaa  on  top  of  the  tree,  then  it^veada  to 
the  outaMe  foliace.  Iinthin  a  year  or  two. 
the  infected  tree  can  support  only  dusters 
of  leaves  that  dfnc  dose  to  ita  trunk.  Even- 
tually, the  bark  beotna  peeling  from 
brandiea.  the  laat  few  leavea  wither  and  fall 
and  the  tree  diea.  Fmeatry  experta  call  the 


FIrat  aigna  of  dldMCk  in  maple  atanda 
ware  spotted  in  1070.  It  now  is  ^reading 
here  much  like  Dutch  dm  disease  leaped 
through  MtameaoU  tai  the  late  lOTOs.  The 
feeUnci  of  helpltinnfas  are  much  of  the 
same  here  as  they  were  back  then  In  Minne- 
sota. 

An  aerial  survey  in  1006  showed  that  85 
percent  of  the  trees  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
province  were  affected.  Bven  wart  alarming. 
reaeardieis  found  that  10  peromt  or  more 
of  the  treea  were  dead  in  51  percent  of  the 
fUcata  they  checked. 

in  the  laat  aeveral  yeara.  Quebec  produc- 
era  lost  2  minion  maide  tape.  Some  produc- 
ers have  gone  out  of  budneaa;  others  are 
atragtfing  to  aurvlve  on  dwindling  profit 
margina.  They  are  frustrated  and  angry. 

Murray  Fowdl.  44.  sat  at  the  table  tai  a 
Quebec  government  ofdoe.  He  appeared  un- 
oomfortable  In  a  suit,  fadng  a  group  of  viait- 
tng  American  Journalists.  But  he  came  to 
tdl  of  frightening  thtnga  that  were  happen- 
ing to  the  maple  trees  on  his  farm,  located  a 
few  milea  away. 

Six  yean  ago.  Powell  had  2.700  maple  tape 
on  1.100  treea.  Today,  he  baa  1.700  taps  on 
only  000  treea.  The  otho^  500  have  died.  An- 
other SO  percent  of  hla  treea  are  sick.  "The 
experto  tdl  me  they  wiU  die.  too."  he  said.  If 
that  happena.  hell  be  out  of  busineas. 

CUffoid  TJiwttin  Quebec's  envlranment 
minister,  told  us  that  if  the  diebot^  problem 
is  not  aolved  within  five  years,  the  damage 
to  Qudiec's  forests  wHl  be  irreversible. 

What's  kUUng  the  treea? 

Sdentlata  have  not  yet  pieced  together 
the  complex  puaale.  But  the  overwhelming 
evidence  polnta  to  two  culprits:  add  ratal 
andooone. 

Ouone  gas  f wms  when  the  nitrogen  oxides 
produced  by  the  high-temperature  burning 
of  petroleum  products  (mostly  in  automo- 
bOea)  react  with  the  ultraviolet  rays  In  sun- 
light. A  hitfily  oxidising  substance,  oaone 
tdocka  idiotoayntheBla.  the  process  that  en- 
ables  leaves  to  convert  water  and  carbon  di- 
oxide into  the  sugars  that  feed  plants.  This 
decrease  in  sugar  production  weakens  the 
tree. 

SdentlaU  alao  believe  that  add  ratal 
leadiea  vital  nutrienta  from  the  foreat's  soil. 


It  alao  disBolvea  aluminum  that  occurs  natu- 
rally tai  the  aoO.  Once  treed,  the  aluminum 
nys  the  tree's  tiny  water-aboortring 
Thla  further  weakena  the  tree, 
it  la  attacked  by  a  variety  of 
bugst 

turn  dead  maples  into  long  plies 
of  fliewood  and  he^dessly  watch  as  leavea 
on  ^arby  trees  turn  prematnrely  yellow, 
reeearefaers  have  spread  lime  on  the 
soil  ^ound  sick  trees.  While  it's  too  soon  to 
tell  whether  liming  will  restore  a  tree's 
healtli.  It  does  stop  the  disease  process. 
"But  you  cant  lime  an  entire  forest." 
Pomplsald. 

As  ipart  of  a  natJonal  add  rain  control 
agre^nent.  Quebec  Is  supposed  to  cut  its 
sulfi^dloxide  emissions  50  percoit  by  1004. 
The  firovtaxe  will  beat  the  dearillnf  by  four 

that  news  does  not  lift  the  spirits  of 
Pow^  and  other  Quebec  maple  sugar  pro- 
ducers. Half  the  add  rain  and  nearly  all  of 
the  OEone  that  drifts  over  the  province 
oaam  from  south  of  the  border.  Unless  the 
Unitod  States  takea  quick  action.  Quebec's 
f  oreas  are  doomed. 

There  is  a  great  irony  in  tills  story.  While 
Waslitaigton  has  paid  little  heed  to  Canada's 
repeated  calls  for  help  in  the  war  against 
add  fsJn.  the  Reagan  administration  qul«^- 
ly  reached  an  emissions-reduction  agree- 
ment with  Mexico  involving  a  copper  smdt- 
er  b4ng  built  Just  south  of  the  U.S.  border, 
lut  the  agreement,  prevailing  winds 
have  carried  large  volumea  of  sulfur 
!  north  bito  the  United  States. 
:  new  Mexican  smdter  will  be  equipped 
plant  that  will  convert  sulfur  dioxide 
into  sulfuric  add.  Financing  for  the  add 
plant  is  being  provided  by  Canadian  invea- 
tors.  Who  will  build  the  plant?  Canadians, 
of  cofirse. 

Tl^  point  the  Canadians  make  is  that  if 
the  Vnited  States  can  reach  an  agreement 
withfMexico  over  add  rain,  it  can  reach  a 
similfur  agreement  with  Canada.  That  is  why 
soma  25  million  Canadians  will  be  dceely 
watciiing  the  Reagan/Mulroney  summit  In 
Ottaira  on  April  5  and  6. 

CsHiouir  Airaxx  at  VS.  Oaows  Wrra  Each 
RAm-Poisomo  Lucx 

Canadians  are  worried  about  add  ratal 
damgge  to  their  lakes  and  forests.  They  also 
are  ppset  with  America's  unwillingness  to 
reduce  the  transboundary  flow  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide. With  President  Reagan  scheduled  to 
meei  with  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney 
In  Ottawa  in  early  April.  Canadian  officials 
last  month  invited  a  group  of  American 
Jouiaallsts  to  tour  parts  of  Ontario  and 
Queiec  mtivinces.  where  add  rain  from  the 
United  States  Is  having  its  greatest  impact. 
Today's  column  by  editorial  writer  Tom  BCa- 
Jeskl  is  third  in  a  series  of  five  from  his  tour. 

BRACKBBIOaB.  OUT. 

R<af  Uhde  was  angry. 

A«9d  rain  periodically  kills  brook  and  rain- 
bow trout  that  he  raises  in  pwids  on  his  200- 
acrei  farm.  Sdentists  at  the  nearby  Dorset 
Resasrch  Centre  teU  him  that  70  percent  of 
the  Add  rain  that  falls  here  comes  from  the 
UniOMi  States.  No  one  seriously  disputes 
thati  figure.  Canadian  offldals  claim,  yet 
Pre^dent  Reagan  remains  unwilling  to  take 
needed  steps  to  eliminate  the  add  rain 
threkt.  This  lack  of  concern  for  one's  neigh- 
bor fipsets  the  otherwise  gregarious  Uhde. 

"Ut's  stop  wasting  time  with  studies  and 
moi^  studies,"  his  Oerman-aooented  voice 
boomed  across  the  motel  meeting  room. 
"Thttt's  crazy."  he  added,  shaUng  his  head 
and  jwavlng  his  thick  fists.  "We  know  what 
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the  probMn  is.  We  know  how  to  solve  it. 
Let's  do  iti' 

Utade^  flea  was  echoed  oountleas  times 
during  tho  evening  by  other  area  reaidenta 
who  had  ctene  here  to  meet  a  group  o<  viatt- 
Ing  Amertean  JoumaUsts  invited  to  Canada 
to  leam  about  add  rain. 

Braoebrfage  represents  the  heart  of  On- 
tario's cottage  country.  Thousands  of  beau- 
tiful lakes  are  surrounded  by  summer 
homes.  A  number  are  owned  by  rich  Amol- 
cans  who  come  here  during  the  summer  to 
enjoy  Canada's  vast  outdo«»s. 

Oladersjcarved  the  lakes  out  of  the  Cana- 
dian granme  shield.  Oranlte  is  insoluble,  so 
it  has  Uttli  sbillty  to  provide  the  natural  al- 
kalinity to  neutralise  add  precipitation. 
Throughofit  most  ot  the  region,  the  granite 
is  covered  |by  a  thin  layer  of  saiidy  solL  Be- 
of  the  soil  contains  relatively 
itrations  of  decaying  forest 
I.  is  usually  addia 
buffering  capadty.  the  region 
ly  vulnerable  to  add  predpita- 
Canada  has  more  than  500.000 
count,  some  14.000  have  been 
addle— dead  to  game  fish.  Red- 
that  lakes  with  the  highest 
add  cmteiit  resemble  swimming  pools:  deep 
blue  color  and  absolutely  devoid  of  life.  In 
thoee  with  lesser  add  content,  add-reslstant 
fish,  such  as  the  yellow  perch,  still  survive. 
Unless  transboundary  emladons  are  quick- 
ly reduced.  Canadian  sdentists  claim,  thou- 
sands of  other  sensitive  lakes  in  this  area 
may  die  iii  the  next  few  years.  Many  Canar 
dlans  aroqnd  here  depend  on  the  lakes  for 
their  liveVhoods.  And.  like  Uhde,  they  are 
upset  ovc^  America's  refusal  to  face  its  re- 
sponsibilittes. 

Dr.  PJ}.|McTaggart-Cowan  Is  a  retired  sd- 
entist  who  farms  near  here.  He  told  me  that 
every  spr^  he  spreads  800  pounds  of  lime 
on  each  acre  of  his  vegetable  gardens.  By 
August,  he  added,  the  lime  Is  gone  and  his 
vegetable^stop  growing 

He  retired  to  his  farm  tai  1975.  One  of  his 
first  chores  was  to  drill  a  shallow  welL 
When  he  trated  the  water.  It  had  a  pH  read- 
ing of  6.8.  (The  pH  scale  measures  the 
degree  of  addity  or  alkalinity  in  a  solution. 
Readings  ^ange  from  0  to  14.  The  lower  the 
numbCT.  1  lie  higher  the  addity,  the  higher 
the  numb  tr.  the  higher  the  alkaUnlty.  Dis- 
tilled wat4  r  has  a  pH  reading  of  7.) 

Today,  1  iCcTaggart-Cowan  aald.  the  pH  of 
his  well  water  Is  down  to  4.3.  That's  hun- 
dreds of  times  more  addle  than  it  was  just 
12  years  ago. 

MCTaggart-Cowan's  wife  was  the  first  to 
complain  l^ut  well  water.  She  noticed  iron 
spots  on  clothes  when  she  removed  them 
from  the  washing  machine.  His  first  re- 
sponse, he  said,  was  to  buy  a  special  filter 
designed  Id  ronove  iron  depodts. 

"I  was  laiy,"  he  told  me,  his  eyes  twin- 
kling. "I  uiould  have  looked  taito  it  more, 
but  I  dldnrt." 

The  sand  in  the  filter  quickly  turned  as 
hard  as  cimcrete.  "I  chlsded  It  out  and  in- 
stalled nep  sand,  but  in  leas  than  a  month  it 
was  agalQ  solid.  That's  when  I  started  re- 
the  problem." 

revealed  that  water  high  in 
the  sand  in  the  type  of  filtar  he 
His  next  move  was  to  do  what 
the  adverilsemmts  urge:  He  called  his  Culll- 
gan  maaJThe  folks  there  put  him  in  touch 
with  Culagan's  commercial  dlvidon.  Work- 
ing together,  they  designed  a  $3,000  system 
that  neutralizes  the  add  and  removes  the 
heavy  metals  that  are  being  leached  from 
the  sou. 
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Soil  conditions  around  Uhde's  trout  farm 
are  different.  His  two  wells— one  artesian, 
the  other  a  conventional  shallow  well- 
produce  water  with  a  pH  of  7.0— as  neutral 
as  distilled  water 

During  the  winter,  he  uses  the  well  water 
to  nurture  tens  of  thousands  of  baby  trout 
in  large  fiberiteas  tanks  in  his  bam.  In  the 
spring,  he  releases  them  into  his  ponds, 
then  hidds  his  breath.  After  heavy  spring 
snow  melts  or  strong  summer  thunder- 
storms from  the  southwest,  his  ponds  are 
Uttered  with  dead  trout. 

With  70  percent  of  the  add  rain  falling  in 
this  area  coming  from  smokestaAs  in  the 
Ohio  VaUey.  researchers  told  us  that  lakes 
around  hen  are  doomed  unless  Wsshlngton 
follows  Uhde's  succinct  advice  and  takes  ap- 
propriate action. 

Carad*  Wamts  AcnoN  To  Back  Up  Rkaoak's 
WoBsa  OH  Acid  Raik 
Preddent  Reagan  is  scheduled  to  meet 
Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney  in  Ottewa 
In  early  ApriL  Add  rain  wiU  top  their 
agenda.  Last  month.  Canadian  officials  in- 
vited a  group  of  Anmican  journalists  to 
tour  parts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  provinces, 
where  add  rain  from  the  United  States  is 
having  ito  greatest  Impact.  Today's  oolumn 
by  editorial  writer  Tom  MaJeakI  is  last  in  a 
series  from  his  four-day  tour. 

OTTAWA 

Preddent  Reagan  wiU  likely  face  a  cool  re- 
ception when  he  explains  his  latest  add  rain 
control  proposal  to  Prime  Minister  Brian 
Mulroney  here  on  April  5  and  6.  At  risk  will 
be  the  dose  relationship  between  (Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

To  smooth  the  way  for  the  summit, 
Reagan  last  week  announced  that  he  would 
ask  Congress  to  approve  spending  $2.5  bU- 
Uon  over  five  years  on  demonstration 
projects  to  test  commercial  applications  of 
new  add  rain  control  technologies.  To  most 
Canadians,  Reagan's  latest  Initiative  repre- 
sents a  recyded  promise  he  made  last  year— 
a  promise  they  claim  wiU  do  Uttle  to  reduce 
the  transboundary  transmlsdon  of  the 
smokestack  emladons  that  cause  add  rain. 

Canada  is  a  relatively  late  beUever  in  add 
rain  control.  But  the  laaue  haa  united  this 
diverse  and  oftentimes  quarrelaome  nation. 
A  recent  poU,  for  Instance,  shows  that  69 
percent  of  the  Canadians  reqionding  beUeve 
that  add  rain  Is  the  most  serious  problon 
fadng  the  two  nations. 

So  far,  Canadian  pleas  to  the  United 
States  for  cooperation  have  met  with  mixed 
restUts.  Last  year,  Reagan  endorsed  the 
principles  of  a  joint  report  on  add  rain  au- 
thored by  two  special  envoys.  Drew  Lewis 
from  the  United  States  and  William  Davis 
from  Canada.  Many  Canadians  condonn  the 
agreement  as  worthless.  A  diminishing 
number  of  others  say  that  the  five-year.  $5 
bilUon  commitment  to  dean-buming  coal 
demonstration  projects  represented  an  ac- 
ceptable beginning  at  reducing  the  flow  of 
sulfur  dioxide  that  crosses  the  border,  pri- 
marily from  the  Ohio  VaUey. 

Canadian  optimism  turned  to  snger  in 
January  when  Reagan's  budget  message 
C(mtained  only  enough  funding  to  reduce 
those  emiaaions  04.000  ttms  by  about  1992. 
To  save  Canadian  lakes  and  forests,  scien- 
tists here  calculate,  the  United  States  must 
cut  Its  transboundary  emissions  roughly  2 
milUon  tons  by  1994. 

In  what  appeared  to  be  a  tuneup  for  the 
summit,  an  angry  Mulroney  last  month  gave 
Vice  President  George  Buah  "an  earful." 
The  chewing-out  prompted  Reagan  to 
return  to  his  original  oommitmenL 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WUl  Reagan  come  here  prepared  to  reach 
a  meaningful  agreement?  Canadian  officials 
and  poUtidana  are  not  overly  opttanlatic 
They  agree  that  Mulroney  deaperately 
needa  a  aummlt  victory,  but  point  out  that 
the  beleaguered  prime  minlater  could  oome 
away  a  winner  in  one  of  two  ways:  He  could 
get  a  aigned-in-blood  commitment  from  the 
preddent,  or,  if  that  faUa.  he  could  walk  out 
inasnlt. 

The  former  Is  preferred,  but  the  latter 
would  be  applauded  neverthdeas  because 
Canadians  are  tired  of  getting  stonewaUed 
on  the  add  rain  Issue.  They  are  tired  of 
being  ignored  by  the  United  States,  tired  of 
being  conddered  a  seoond-dass  neighbor, 
tired  of  being  viewed  as  a  vast  nation  of 
lakes,  f  oreata  and  a  handful  of  residents 
Uvtng  alone  In  the  woods.  They  would  cheer 
if  Mulroney— who  likes  to  be  conddered  one 
of  Reagan's  pals-euddenly  stiffened  his 
backbone,  showed  gmuine  anger  and 
walked  out  on  the  preddent. 

What  happois  if  the  summit  falls? 
"Canada  wiU  have  to  continue  chipping 
away  at  the  moimtain  of  indifference,  shov- 
elful by  shovelful,"  explained  BUI  Blakie,  an 
outspoken  member  of  the  minority  New 
Democratic  Party.  He  serves  on  the  Special 
Onnmittee  on  Add  Rain  and  represents  the 
Winnipeg/BlrdshUl  area  In  the  House  of 
CiHumons. 

Committee  chairman  Stan  Darling,  a  Pro- 
gresdve  Conservative  party  member  who 
repreaenta  an  area  north  of  Toronto,  told  a 
group  of  vidting  American  journalists  earil- 
er  this  month  that  some  Canadian  lawmak- 
ers are  looking  beyond  the  summit.  If  it 
falls,  they  plan  to  vidt  Washington  some- 
time this  spring  to  lobby  members  of  Con- 
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To  most  Canadians.  Reagan'a  latest  pledge 
to  aedt  funding  for  demooatratian  projects 
represents  just  another  ddaytng  taeUc  To 
help  aave  theta  dying  lakea  and  f oreata.  they 
know  that  the  ptealdent  muat  aign  an  en- 
forceable agreement  that  cuta  l>y  50  percent 
U.S.  smokestai^  emiaaions  now  faUlng  over 
Canada. 


Thdr  biggest  obstade,  Darling  said,  will 
be  Rep.  John  Dlngell.  the  Michigan  Demo- 
crat who  heads  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce C<»nmlttee.  The  auto  industry  wor- 
ries about  add  rain  control  for  two  reasons: 
higher  electridty  ratea,  which  would  boost 
production  costs,  and  more  stringent  poUu- 
tion  controls  on  autos.  Canadian  lawmakers 
admit  that  it  wlU  take  a  mlrade  to  convince 
DingeU  to  move  an  add  rain  biU  through  his 
committee. 

But  deq>ite  the  dreadful  odda.  they  fed 
that  they  have  a  chance.  They  dont  need  a 
sweeping  national  bill,  just  a  program  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  emisdons  generated  in  the 
Ohio  Valley. 

They  have  a  few  things  going  for  than. 
For  instance,  they  point  out,  the  United 
States  Is  nearly  Isolated  on  the  issue.  It 
stands  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Turkey  as  the  only  major  nations  that  have 
not  yet  signed  the  Econranic  Commlsdon  of 
Ehirope's  commitment  to  reduce  transboun- 
dary emissions  30  percent  by  1994.  Even  the 
Soviet  Union  and  most  other  Eastern  bloc 
nations,  none  of  whkh  are  known  for  their 
environmental  concerns,  are  signatories. 

Theta  second  ace  involves  international  re- 
sponsibiUty. 

"We  are  not  dealing  with  the  United 
States  through  the  cash  register,"  explained 
Robert  W.  Slater,  assistant  deputy  minister 
of  planning  fen-  Environment  Canada,  "but 
rather  as  a  sovereign  state  with  internation- 
al obligations  to  live  up  to  a  mutually  agree- 
able value  system." 

That  value  system  holds  that  nations  do 
not  help  destroy  their  neighbor's  lakes  and 
forests.  By  end(»dng  the  Lewis/Davis 
report,  Canadians  explain,  Reagan  endorsed 
the  concept  of  add  rain.  They  now  are  wait- 
ing anxiously  to  see  if  hell  come  here  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  obligations  as  a  respond- 
blend^ibor. 


FOREION  COMPANIES  BUYINO 
UP  U.S.  BANKS 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 


opmw. 

IX  THE  HOTT8I  OP  KXFRSSDrTATIVBS 

TTiurtday,  AprU  9.  1987 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  edHton  of  the  Courier-Poet  of  Camden. 
NJ.  cerries  an  InterBsting  Op-Ed  aultiored  t>y 
our  coOeague,  Jim  Florio.  which  nolae  thet 
"¥vith  Mttte  (anfwe  and  without  the  knowtedge 
of  mod  Americana,  foreion  coiT«peniea  are 
buying  up  Amertean  banka."  So  much  ao.  in 
faiX  ttwt  foreign  barto  now  oonlrol  more  than 
16  percent  of  aM  bank  asaets  in  the  UnMed 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  this  matter  very  trou- 
bling. In  Kght  of  tlie  otiier  recxnt  trends  wliich 
are  0(xurring  in  our  trade  relationahip  with 
other  countries,  I  thought  our  coOoeguee  might 
find  the  following  artide  informative  and  I 
commend  it  to  their  attentioa 

Laws  Must  Tuat  UJB.  axd  FoBximM>wifXD 
Bsncs  Eqdallt 

(By  James  J.  Ftorlo) 

With  Utae  fanfare  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  most  Americana,  foreign  '*»"p*"«— 
are  buying  up  American  tianka.  Foreign 
banks  now  control  more  than  16  percent  of 
aU  bank  aaaets  in  the  United  Statea— f  our 
times  as  much  as  they  did  10  years  ago. 

Ironically,  lianks  with  namea  Uke  the  First 
American  Bank  In  Washington.  D.C.;  the 
Fta^  American  Bank  of  Virginia,  or  the  VU- 
lage  Bank  of  New  Jersey  are  not  owned  by 
Americans.  The  first  two  are  jointly  owned 
by  Saudi  Aratda  and  Kuwait.  The  New 
Jersey  liank  Is  owned  by  Panama. 

In  1960.  close  to  25  percent  of  all  lending 
to  bustaieaaes  in  thla  country  was  done  by 
foreign  lianks. 

The  dramatic  increases  in  the  number  of 
banks  snd  other  financial  institutions  in 
this  country  that  are  actually  owned  by  for- 
eign Investors  poses  a  severe  problem  for 
the  future  of  the  American  economy.  We 
are  on  the  verge  of  allowing  ouradves  to 
depend  on  foreign  countries  to  a  degree  that 
goes  far  beyond  the  point  of  national  securi- 
ty and  economic  safety. 

Along  with  many  other  trends  in  our 
trade  relationship,  the  penetration  of  our  fi- 
nancial services  sector  by  our  trading  part- 
ners la  catise  tor  serious  concern.  I  do  not 
want  to  sound  like  an  alarmist,  but  the  data 
taidicates  that  our  financial  servioes  taidustry 
may  be  fadng  the  same  future  as  our  manu- 
facturing sector. 

Informatian  compiled  by  the  House  eom- 
merce  subcommittee  I  chair,  with  ssristatife 
from  outaide  exiwrta.  ahowa  that  the  United 
States  has  became  heavily  dependent  on 
foreign  lianks  operating  in  our  market 

In  California,  for  example,  foreign  banlcs 
control  20  percent  of  aU  bank  assets.  In  Los 
Angdes.  they  account  for  34  percent  of 
total  bank  assets. 
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In  New  Tofk  aUte.  f oreicn  taudn  cootrol 
at  aU  bank  MMta.  InciucHng  26 
;  tn  Mew  Yoik  City  and  sa  percent  in 
Bofftfo. 

In  otber  VJO.  dtte*.  the  (lata  on  banking 
eoBtraDed  by  tanltn  banks  cauae 
m:  Cnileaco,  18  percent;  Waab- 
tavton.  D.C^  19  percent;  Baltimore.  30  per- 
cent; Portland.  Ore..  12  percent,  and  the 
maml  area.  M  percent. 

Theae  fipira  are  atartllnc-  The  foreign 
tnfimwHs*.  createa  the  poaribtllty  that  an  un- 
friendly government  couM  strangle  the  V£. 
economy.  Tbe  pervasive  foreign  Influence 
gtves  ooutries  that  are  buying  up  American 
banks  control  over  much  of  our  capital 
market.  This  enables  our  foreign  trading 
partners  to  finance  their  own  industries  at 
the  expeiMe  of  their  American  competitors. 

American  doilus  are  not  being  used  to 
fad  the  American  economy. 

There  Is  additional  cause  for  concern  in 
this  trend.  Not  only  have  foreign  banks  in- 
creased their  **^»Tu^»\  hold  on  VJS.  capital 
markets,  but  they  are  able  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial and  other  non-banking  activities  in 
this  country  that  VS.  banks  are  barred  by 
law  from  doing  here. 

Vor  example,  in  California.  34  foreign 
hMiMtiy  organisatlans  own  or  control  about 
50  companies  engaged  in  non-banking  activi- 
ties—everything from  general  contractors  to 
dairy  products  to  sonl-oonductors. 

In  New  Jersey,  nine  foreign-owned  bank- 
ing organlntlons  own  or  control  17  compa- 
nies engaged  tn  non-banking  activities,  from 
automotive  parts  and  supplies  to  industrial 
organic  chemicals  to  electrical  parts  and 
equipment. 

It  would  not  be  ixMsible  under  our  laws 
for  VS.  banks  to  own  or  control  any  of  the 
17  companies  In  New  Jersey  or  50  California 
firms. 

Obvknisly.  we  cannot  have  a  situation  in 
which  American  banks  are  unable  to  do  in 
the  United  States  what  foreign-owned  banks 
can  do  here.  Either  foreign  banking  activity 
tn  the  United  States  should  be  restricted  or 
VS.  banks  should  be  allowed  to  engage  in 
the  same  non-hanking  activities  now  open  to 
foreign-owned  institutions. 

Cleariy,  the  status  quo  is  unacceptable. 
The  trend  that  is  evolving  in  our  hanking  in- 
dustry cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  with- 
out serious  consequences  for  our  economic 
growth,  employment  and  national  security. 

However,  few  government  officials  are  ad- 
dressing this  problem.  Ironically  all  of  the 
information  assembled  by  my  subcommittee 
Is  public.  The  informaUon  is  readily  avail- 
able to  thoee  who  set  our  economic  policies. 
It  is  doubtful  that  they  are  even  fully  aware 
of  what  Is  happening. 

The  first  step  toward  a  solution  is  to  make 
the  public  aware  of  the  problem.  But  we 
must  fashkm  legislation  to  protect  our  fi- 
nancial services  industry  and  allow  it  to 
compete  <m  a  fair  footing  in  the  new  inter- 
national marketplace. 


I 

exJten: 


THE  ABANDONED  HISTORIC 
SHIPWRECK  PROTECTION  ACT 
OP  1987 


HON.  NOimiAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CAuroHiiiA 
in  THk  HOUSE  OF  SKPRBSKHTATTVCS 

TTtursdav.  AprU  9. 1987 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speakw,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Abandoned  Historic  Shipwreck 
Prolactton  Act  of  1967.  This  legiilation  bal- 
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wwaa|the  ovanidkig  concerns  of  the  various 
inleraM  groups  awociatad  with  historic  ahip- 
wracM  namely  the  private  salvors,  recre- 
alion4  sport  divers,  the  coastal  States,  and 
the  ai(heologtoai  community. 

legislative  efforts  in  the  House 
have  kxjght  to  do  this  by  simply  handing  title 
to  a  [specific  dass  of  historic  abandoned 
over  to  the  States  for  their  regula- 
tion and  management  However,  this  in  no 
way  ensures  historic  protection  of  valuable 
ships.,  Neither  does  it  ensure  that  recreational 
sport  IdMors  will  continue  to  have  access  to 
shipwieck  sites  or  that  private  salvors  can 
contirtje  their  search  for  and  salvage  of  abart- 
dorwt^  shipwrecks. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  legislation  wouM 
bUtd  upon  existing  Federal  admiralty  law, 
whk:h  has  had  iurisciction  over  these  matters 
for  hundreds  of  years.  The  legislation  would 
require  Federal  admiralty  courts  to  implement 
and  administer  specific  historical  protection  re- 
quiretnents  during  salvage  activities  on  a 
clearly  defined  category  of  shipwrecks.  My 
legislation: 

FrA  Requires  salvors,  or  anyone  doing  sal- 
vage-fype  activities,  to  file  a  salvage  daim  in 
FedeittI  district  court  before  beginning  any 
subst^tial  salvage  on  an  abarxloned  historic 
shipwreck; 

Sedond.  Requires  the  district  court  to  apply 
spedlc  requirements— the  gudelines  for  which 
wouki  be  devetoped  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, in  consultation  with  all  affected  interest 
groups  including  sport  divers — to  assure  that 
the  salvor  protects  the  historical  and  archeo- 
logic^  significance  of  the  shipwreck  during  his 
salvage  activities;  and 

Thad.  Requires  the  district  court  to  conskl- 
er,  wpen  determining  a  salvage  award,  the 
perfofmance  of  ttie  salvor  in  carrying  out  ttie 
requii{Bments  for  protectran  of  ttie  historical 
and  4rcheotogk»l  significance  duriny  ills  sal- 
vage activities. 

My  legislation  also  specifically  aiknvs  States 
or  Federal  agencies  to  irrterverte  in  the  sal- 
vage litigation  as  trustees  of  the  put>|ic  inter- 
est to  ensure  protectnn  of  the  historical  and 
arctiaotogical  significance  of  these  ship- 
wrecks. This  woukj  allow,  for  example.  States 
to  place  an  agent  or  empkjyee  onboard  a  sal- 
vage vessel  to  monitor  a  salvage  operation. 
States  coukl  also  request  an  award  of  e  rep- 
reseiltative  sample  of  tB  artifacts  or  treas- 
ures recovered  during  salvage  which  other- 
wise are  not  represented  in  their  State  muse- 
ums, arxl  wtiich  are  important  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Nation's  or  the  State's  cultural,  his- 
toric4l,  or  scientific  heritage. 

If  a  partKular  shipwreck  is  of  such  over- 
whelming national  or  State  liistorical  signifi- 
cance VTiaX  private  salvage  should  not  be  al- 
lowed, my  legislation  provides  a  new  legal 
mechanism  for  a  State  to  request  the  district 
court  to  stop  any  private  salvage  of  such  a 
particularly  important  shipwreck. 

With  respect  to  sport  divers,  my  legislation 
actually  goes  further  than  leaving  Intact  the 
static  quo  regarding  access  by  sport  divers. 
Sectbn  10  of  my  legislation  says: 

Access  to  these  shipwrecks  for  the  pur- 
pose! of  exploration  but  not  salvage  should 
l>e  encouraged  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable unless  inconsistent  with  applicable 
law  jor  inconsistent  with  salvage  activities 
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author1ied[by  a  VS.  District  Court.  Upon 
cuBistlon  o '  diligent  salvage  aetivltlea,  aecesa 
to  the  ship  meek  for  the  purpose  of  nqdora- 
tkm  but  no  t  salvage  should  again  lie  encour- 
aged conslatent  with  applicable  law. 

Ttiis  proviston  is  a  dear,  dkect  Federal 
statement  p  dtotrict  courts  reganflng  access 
for  sport  diveis,  whereas  previous  legislative 
efforts  have  contained  only  "sense  of  the 
Congress-type"  language  regardir^  sport 
diving  access. 

In  summary,  my  legislatkxi  balances  the 
concerns  ol  each  of  the  major  interest  groups 
involved  in  this  issue: 

Private  sOctor  salvors'  exploration  rights  are 
maintained,!  subject  to  new  historic  protection 
requirements,  ttws  maintaining  ttw  incentive 
for  salvors  to  find  these  shipwrecks; 

States  ai|9  provided  new  opportunities  they 
do  not  noW  have  urxier  general  admiralty  law: 
ttie  right  tolmake  sure  that  private  sector  sal- 
vage activiVes  are  conducted  in  a  responsibte 
and  careful|  manner;  and  the  opportunity  to  be 
awarded  a  portton  of  any  artifacts  or  treasures 
wtiich  are  iiacovered  during  private  sector  sal- 
vage activiltes;  and 

Sport  diners  will  enjoy  actually  even  more 
assurance  with  regard  to  diving  access,  than 
the  status  quo. 

Finally,  we  will  prevent  a  situatx>n  wtiere,  in 
the  name  of  archeokigy  and  historic  preserva- 
tk)n,  States  will  regulate  these  shipwreck  ex- 
pkxation  and  deveioprnent  activities  so  oner- 
ously that  all  incentive  to  find  ttiese  wrecks  is 
eliminated  and  important  historically  valuable 
wrecks— that  othenwise  would  be  discovered 
and  from  which  we  would  learn  the  historical 
story  they  have  to  tell— will  vanish  forever  into 
the  depths  |of  the  ocean  floor. 
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DID  WE  KNOW.  AND 

DID  WE  KNOW  rr? 


THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 


or  pKinrsTLVAiriA 


m  THll  HOnSE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Ihunday.  AprU  9. 19B7 
Mr.  FOOLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukl  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  an  article  by  Ken- 
neth E.  Slarpe  that  examines  the  numerous 
vioiatkKis  ^f  U.S.  law  by  ttie  Reagan  adminis- 
tratkxi  in  i^  not-so^xwert  war  against  Nicara- 
gua. This  artk^lo  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  our  former  colleegue.  Bob  Edgar. 

Each  d«y  more  details  are  revealed  con- 
cerning the  depth  of  the  Iran-Contra  affair. 
Congress  is  deeply  concerned  about  what 
laws  may  have  been  violated  and  wtiat  impact 
it  will  havS  on  our  foreign  polny.  This  arlKie 
"What  Did  We  Know,  And  When  Dkl  We 
Know  It?"  Offers  a  thoughtful  examinatk>n  of 
the  kind  Of  role  Congress  must  play  in  order 
to  avoM  a  repeat  of  the  Iran-Contre  affair. 

What  Elm  Ws  Know,  ahd  Whkm  Dm  Wx 
Know  It? 

(By  Kenneth  E.  Sharpe) 

were  rightly  shocked 
of  "Irangate." 
wduld  have  believed  that  the  Reagan 
administration  was  trading  arms  to  the  Ira- 
hostages— and  then  siphoning  off 
the   "contras"?   Here   was   the 
Involved  In  breaking  the  law. 


Amerlci  n  sensibilities  \ 
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White 
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circumventing  constitutional  checks  and 
halances,  and  secretly  conducting  an  unreal- 
istic and  dangeroua  foreign  policy. 

But  suppose  no  arms  to  Iran  had  l>een  in- 
volved. Suppose  It  had  been  discovered  that 
U.  CoL  OUver  L.  North  had  UlegaUy  fun- 
neled  mcmey  from  elsewhere— from  secret 
CIA  funds,  or  another  country  or  private 
sources— and  secretly  organised  a  network 
to  circumvent  congressional  restrictions  on 
funding  the  contras?  Would  tUs  have  set 
off  the  same  kind  of  hullabaloo? 

Probably  not. 

In  fact,  for  years  there  has  l>een  public 
evidence  that  Colonel  North  was  only  one  of 
many  in  the  administration  who  was  violat- 
ing the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
circumventing  Congress. 

What  is  the  evidence?  Why  did  no  one 
Idow  the  whlstie  before?  And  what  can  we 
learn  from  this  failure  to  act  sooner? 

In  1981.  President  Reagan  could  not  have 
won  congressional  approval  for  a  proxy 
army  to  wage  war  on  Nicaragua.  However,  If 
other  ways  could  l>e  found  to  create  an  exile 
army  and  cloak  It  with  a  facade  of  llglU- 
macy,  administration  officials  hoped  they 
might  avoid  the  resistance  of  those  In  Con- 
gress opposed  to  overthrowing  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  fearful  that  UJS.  proxies  would 
drag  In  U.S.  troops.  Clrcimiventing  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  Congress  was  an  es- 
sential element  of  this  White  House  strate- 
gy. 

Pint,  the  administration  used  secrecy.  It 
went  to  the  closed  chamlwrs  of  the  Seiuite 
and  House  Select  Committees  on  intelli- 
gence and  gained  approval  for  a  small, 
"covert,"  exile  force  to  intercept  arms  the 
president  claimed  Nicaragua  was  sending  to 
Salvadoran  Insurgents. 

But  the  CIA  used  the  aid  to  create  an 
exile  force  of  thousands  whose  leaders  (Na- 
tional Ouardsmen  of  the  former  Somoza 
dictatorship)  declared  their  intent  to  over- 
throw the  Handlnistas  The  House  Demo- 
cratic leadership  grew  leary.  In  Deceml>er 
1982,  it  led  Congress  In  passing  the  Boland 
Amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds 
"for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua." 

The  administration,  however,  continued 
building  the  contra  aimy.  arguing  that  it 
was  not  violating  the  law  t>ecau8e  its  pur- 
pose In  giving  the  aid  was  arms  intercep- 
tion—even if  the  contras'  purpose  was  over- 
throw. Speaker  of  the  House  Thomas  P. 
"Tip"  O'Neill  commented:  "The  president  of 
the  United  States  broke  the  law.  and  then 
laughed  to  the  American  people  that  he 
liroke  the  law." 

While  the  House  struggled  to  get  Senate 
agreement  for  stronger  measures  to  control 
Nicaragua  policy,  the  administration  devel- 
oped mechanisms  to  get  more  money  for  the 
contras  than  a  reluctant  Congress  was  will- 
ing to  allow.  Congressional  spending  limits 
were  drcimivented  by  charging  certain  ex- 
penses (such  as  the  mining  of  Nicaragua's 
harlMrs)  to  other  accounts.  An  airfield  for 
the  contras  was  built  in  Aguacate.  Hondu- 
ras. Illegally  using  funds  earmarked  for  De- 
fense Department  exercises.  The  Defense 
Department  donated  aircraft  to  transport 
supplies  to  contra  bases.  The  Pentagon 
transferred  ships,  planes  and  guns  to  the 
CIA  at  lltUe  or  no  charge. 

The  admlnlstraticm  also  violated  the  re- 
porting requlr«nents  of  the  1980  Intelli- 
gence Oversight  Act  when  it  failed  to 
inform  the  Intelligence  committees  of  the 
mining.  The  CIA  manual  for  Nlcaraguan 
contras— with  its  Instriiction  on  the  selective 
use  of   assssslnatlons— violated   the  presi- 
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dent's  own  Executive  Order  12133  prohlt)lt- 
Ing  the  Involvement  of  any  UjB.  agency  in 
assassinations. 

All  of  these  violations  were  public  knowl- 
edge. In  October  1984.  angered  by  the 
mining  and  the  manual,  the  House  forced 
the  Senate  to  cut  off  all  funds  to  the  con- 
tras from  any  agency  "Involved  In  Intelll- 
gence  activities." 

But  sgaln  the  White  House  circumvented 
congressional  Intent  by  encouraging  private 
funding  of  the  contras  and  giving  them  or- 
ganizational and  moral  support— the  tasks 
of  Colonel  North,  an  aide  to  the  National 
Security  CoundL 

Hard  evidence  of  a  private  effort  to  fi- 
nance the  contra  war  emerged  tn  September 
1984,  when  a  helicopter  flown  by  two  Ameri- 
can veterans  lielonglng  to  an  Alabama-based 
organisation  was  shot  down. 

Investigative  reporters  soon  detaUed  how 
former  MaJ.  Oen.  John  K.  Slnglaub  and  his 
deputy.  Brig.  Oen.  Harry  C.  Aderholt,  had 
organized  an  extensive  private  network  to 
funnel  millions  to  the  contras.  Critics 
charged  that  this  violated  U.S.  law— the 
1974  Neutrality  Act  fortilds  American  dti- 
tesM  from  participating  in  foreign  conflicts 
in  which  the  United  States  is  not  off kdally 
Involved. 

Sen.  James  Sasser.  D-Teim.,  angered  that 
private  groups  were  doing  "things  that 
would  l>e  Illegal  for  the  UjS.  government  to 
do,"  urged  congressional  investigations  into 
the  ties  these  groups  had  with  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. President  Reagan,  however,  de- 
clared that  such  private  aid  was  "quite  in 
line  with  which  has  t>een  a  pretty  well  es- 
tablished tradition  in  our  country"  and  that 
he  would  "not  be  inclined  to  interfere." 

Soon,  there  was  evidence  that  aid  to  the 
contras  dearly  went  tieyond  a  purely  private 
network— but  attempts  to  Investigate  the 
evidence  were  thwarted  when  the  White 
House  refused  to  cooperate. 

In  January  1985,  newspM>ers  claimed  that 
U.S.  aid  to  Israel,  Honduras  and  El  Saldavor 
was  l>eing  diverted  to  finance  the  contras. 
Representative  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  D-N.T., 
said:  "I  am  concerned  that  countries  receiv- 
ing VS.  foreign  assistance  aid  may  be  utiliz- 
ing a  portion  of  such  aid  to  assist  the  con- 
tras and.  In  so  doing,  effect  a  rather  devious 
contravention  of  the  law."  But  prolies  by 
two  House  panels  could  not  turn  up  firm 
evidence. 

In  August  1985.  there  were  reports  that 
then-National  Security  Adviser  Robert  C. 
McFarlane  and  Colonel  North  had  helped 
set  up  and  coordinate  the  private  aid  net- 
work. "It  would  l>e  stretching  the  Inte^ty 
of  the  law,"  said  Representative  Michael  D. 
Barnes.  D-Md.-8th,  "to  suggest"  that  Colo- 
nel North's  activities  did  not  violate  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

But  when  Mr.  Barnes  and  others  tried  to 
investigate,  the  White  House  refused  to  re- 
lease requested  documents.  In  a  Sept.  5 
letter,  Mr.  McFarlane  admitted  a  White 
House  campaign  to  help  the  rebels  political- 
ly but  asserted.  "I  can  state  with  deep  per- 
soiud  conviction  that  at  no  time  did  I  or  any 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council 
staff  violate  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  law." 

In  Octolwr.  there  were  reports  that  the 
president  himself  approved  the  M^ta-lane- 
North  plan  for  a  private  network  to  help 
the  contras.  But  the  congressional  probe  got 
no  further. 

In  February  1986— six  months  t>efore  the 
plane  carrying  Eugene  Hasenfus  was  shot 
down— newspapers  reported  that  U.S. 
supply  planes  were  flying  out  of  El  Salva- 
dor's niopango  air  base  to  deliver  guns  and 
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ammimition  to  the  contraa.  By  midsommer 
there  were  reliable  reports  that  the  CIA  was 
Involved  in  paying  a  number  of  the  Amari- 
can  operatives  suppwtlng  the  contras.  Mora 
Information  poured  out  oonoemlng  rvJf?Tiyl 
North's  Involvement  in  the  "private"  net- 
work. 

Again,  there  was  an  attempt  at  a  congies- 
skmal  investigation,  but  in  July  1986,  tbe 
White  House  again  refused  to  release  re- 
quested documents.  National  Security  Ad- 
viser John  M.  Poindexter  wrote  to  Oongreas 
saying  that  "the  administration  strong  op- 
poses enactment"  of  a  resolution  of  Inquiry 
seddng  the  documents. 

"This  is  stonewalling,"  Mr.  Barnes  said. 
"Already  committed  to  waging  a  war  with- 
out public  sumort,  the  administration  has 
iK>w  dedded  to  hide  the  war  policy  from 
putiUc  view,"  said  Representative  David  E. 
Bonlor.  D-Mlch. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1986,  evi- 
dence emerged  of  a  whole  new  set  of  suspi- 
cious and  Illegal  aetivltlea,  contra  gun-run- 
ning, drug  smuggling,  and  oomiptlon.  Sen. 
John  Kory  tried  with  limited  success  to  get 
the  Reput>Ucan-led  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  do  a  full-scale  investigation. 

In  June,  a  House  probe  aided  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  discovered  that  $13  J 
million  of  $21.1  million  of  the  "humanitari- 
an" aid  approved  by  Congress  in  1988  and 
dispersed  by  the  State  Department  to  the 
contras  tiad  disappeared.  Despite  evidence 
that  would  have  seemed  scandalous  had  it 
involved  corruption  in  a  dmnestic  program, 
the  administration  said  it  was  not  con- 
cerned, and  no  further  action  was  taken  by 
either  the  administration  or  Congress. 

In  August,  Congress,  by  a  slim  majority 
approved  $100  mOIlon  in  milltaiy  aid  to  the 
contras. 

Why  Is  it  that  such  law-breaking  and  cir- 
cumvention of  Ck>ngre88  did  not  create  an 
uproar  l)efore  the  current  "crisis"?  There 
was  some  protest— but  only  by  those  who 
disagreed  with  the  contra  policy.  S<xnetimes 
there  was  a  hearing,  a  retmke,  a  slap  on  the 
hand.  But  no  official  was  ever  prosecuted  or 
forced  to  resign;  no  acticm  was  undone:  and 
funds  were  eventually  restored. 

Stronger  action  was  opposed  by  those  who 
shared  the  president's  alms  and  saw  the 
legal  and  constitutiomU  questions  as  only  so 
much  Interference  with  dohig  what  needed 
to  l>e  done.  The  Constitution  was  read  to 
emphasize  the  president  as  commander  In 
chief— forgetting  that  it  was  Congress  that 
had  the  authority  to  declare  war  and  con- 
trol the  purse.  Lawbreaklng  and  White 
House  circumvention  of  Congress  were  tol- 
erated with  "a  wink  and  a  nod." 

Why  the  uproar  now?  Now  the  president 
has  alienated  the  hard-liners  on  the  right 
with  arms  to  Iran.  Now  the  content  of  the 
policy  is  perceived  as  Irr^onal  and  danger- 
ous. So  now  there  is  a  widespread  clamor 
about  how  the  policy  is  carried  out— about 
illegality,  the  abuse  of  power  and  the  cir- 
cumvention of  congressional  cheAs. 

There  Is  an  important  lesson  here.  The 
chickens  have  come  home  to  roost.  The  fail- 
ure of  all  monbers  of  Congress— and  the 
press  and  the  public— to  take  seriously  presi- 
dential obedience  to  the  law  and  Constitu- 
tion Invited  the  very  abuse  of  power  that 
outrages  us  today. 

But  perhvw  there  is  a  silver  lining  in  this 
crisis.  Iiiddss  rlthls  it  !s  c  gift  to  "we  the 
people"  on  the  eve  of  the  200th  birthday  of 
our  Ccmstitutlon. 

Emblazoned  on  the  wrapping  paper  are  a 
numl>er  of  Immediate  questions:  Who  is  re- 
qxmslble?  Who  should  be  pimlshed?  Should 
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8«eartty  OouncO  be  ref oniifed? 
Inn  to  raquire  better 
ofoofectactMtiei? 
qnerttoni.  bowerer. 


the   roaaUm   IMben   rtKht   to 
eonf er  tbe  power  to  make  war  on  Oamicai 
to  enure,  bi  Llneotaili  idiraae.  tbat  "no  ooe 
BMD  dMUld  bold  tbe  power  of  brtnclng  this 
imwiMtcni  iipnii  1M"T 

Wby  is  Oooffca,  ao  recently  diaetened  by 
the  ibow  of  lewtrtunflil  power  tai  tbe  Jobn- 
aon  and  Mnm  yewi.  ■>  tbnid  about  enf  ore- 
taw  Ita  eonatttattaMd  prerocattve»-ao  wlQ- 
taw  to  let  tbe  preeldent  atand  outside  tbe 
law  and  the  OonattttttlonT 

Can  a  lyitem  of  died>  and  halancfn  sur- 
Thre  if  aeereey  and  covert  action  dominate 

Doea  tbe  kind  of  foreign  poUcy  we  bave 
wttb  ita  Hiiealaiili  vidOD  of  tbe  United 
Statca  aa  a  ilolial  poMceinan.  neceaattate  an 
tanperlal  prceMairT.  and  tbua  make  inevita- 
Ue  tbe  abuae  of  power? 

It  Is  queettoiw  an^  aa  tbeae  tbat  we  wIU 
need  to  unwrap  in  tbe  oomlnc  year  if  we  are 
to  make  our  conatttutkm  a  Uving  oonatitu- 
tton.  and  ensure  tbat  tbere  will  be  a  300th 
tatrtbday. 


A  BILL  TO  ADJUST  RETIREICBNT 
BENEFITS  FOR  PHILIFPINE 
SCOUTS  AND  THEIR  SURVI- 
VORS 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

orcsuraonA 
IH  THS  HOU8B  OT  IKFIBCRTATIVB 


Thttndav.  April  9. 19S7 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
mkDduce  leqialttoo  to  nxfcoaa  a  toogatendh^ 
inag^  in  ow  trMtment  o(  a  very  special 
group  wtioaa  vital  aarvioaa  to  our  Nation  have 
pMoad  vMu^  unMknowladged.  This  bW 
would  aquafaa  reHiwment  pay  tor  equal  risk 
for  former  WorM  War  »-ara  PMippine  Scouts 
who  taugM  so  brsMOly  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
Army  and  their  survivors. 

Before  toming  to  the  legisiatton  at  hand.  I 
flmiiy  bsBevs  it  is  important  to  pause  and  re- 
fled  upon  the  evenlB  of  over  40  years  sqo. 
Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  when  the  Phlip- 
pkiM  wore  an  American  tanitory.  a  crack  unit 
of  npinoa— known  as  the  Phlppine  Scouts- 
was  organized  under  ttw  dkadton  of  Gen. 
DougiaB  MacArthur.  Tbe  unit,  a  fuMy  incorpo- 
ralsd  part  of  tha  U.&  Army  and  never  num- 
bering more  than  12.000  sokfiers.  was  to 
aorvo  a  p^otal  role  in  the  vaiant  deferae  of 
IhoBataan  PenkMula.  General  MacArthur  was 
Mar  to  dasoiw  tha  Scouts  as  "excellent 
Iroope,  oomplalsly  profesakmal.  loyal  and  de- 
voted." Thay  ware  an  eMe  organizaiton  with  a 
hij^  esprit  da  oorpa  in  which  membership  was 
oonaiderBd  an  honor  by  Rlpinos  and  the 
sWclset  alaridaida  were  foMowed  in  selection. 

In  rocruHing  tha  Scouts.  General  MacArthur 


War  la  tbe  great  equaliser  of  men.  Every 
TTf"**"  of  my  command  ihall  receive  equal 
pay  and  allowancea  baaed  on  the  United 
Statea  Army  pay  acale.  reganUeaa  of  nation- 
ality. 

At  tha  onalaugM  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
witan  tha  anamy  attacked  Pearl  HartMr  and 
invadad  tha  Phllppina  Wands,  these  sokfiers 
tha  kay  to  tha  success  of  our  entire 
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South  Padfk:  strategy.  It  was  the  oontkiuad 

reairt»<ce  on  Bataan  that  dented  tha  Japa- 
neee  an  esaentiai  baae  for  the  proiectBd 
thmst  into  the  South  PacMc.  the  enemy  was 
foroac  to  retain  large  army  and  naval  forcas  in 
the  PMppkiaa.  whkit  othenvtee  couU  have 
been  ^iployed  against  allied  shipping  of  men 
and  ntelari^  to  AustraHa  and  New  Caladonte 
United  States  and  MhMte  EasL  Their 
defense  of  these  islands  against  in- 
odds  irftowed  the  United  States  to  re- 
Ifrom  the  first  btows  of  the  war  and  re- 
groupjfor  what  wouM  ultimately  prove  to  be  a 
suocefsful  counterattack. 

The  defenders  of  Bataan  suffered  extremely 
high  tasualties  and  many  of  those  wtto  sur- 
vived the  harsh  condMions  of  battle  did  so 
only  to  be  heM  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
Japiariase.  On  a  tragic  note,  it  is  estimated 
ttwt  one  out  of  every  two  members  of  ttte 
Scouts  captored  by  the  enemy  fol- 
9  collapse  of  the  Allied  effort  at 
dU  not  survive  captivity.  Other  mem- 
ite  enough  to  escape  were  orga- 
nized jin  guerrilla  units  to  carry  on  resistance 
and  to  support  the  return  of  General 
MacAfthur  and  his  tt>erating  forces. 

De^)ite  the  valiant  services  of  the  Phiippine 
Scoutk  who  fought  and  sacr1fk»d  side  by  skle 
with  American  soMiers  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Scouts  were  a  fully  irxxxporated  unit 
of  tha  U.S.  Army,  the  Philippine  Scouts  re- 
ceived only  a  fraction  of  the  regular  pay  re- 
ceive#  by  their  American  counterparts.  In  fact, 
white  |an  American  private  was  earning  $30  a 
montN  during  the  war,  a  Phippine  Scout  with 
oomparabte  rank  and  length  of  servtee  re- 
ceived only  $8  for  his  exposure  to  the  same 
harttepips  arKl  dangers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
coma  for  Congress  to  redress  this  longstand- 
ing irfaquity  in  our  Nation's  treatment  of  this 
very  Ipecial  group  of  WorW  War  II  veterans. 
The  tegidatton  I  am  introducing  today  author- 
izes the  adiustment  of  retire<.iient  benefits  paM 
to  foaner  Scoute  or  tiieir  !»jrvivors  to  reflect 
equaized  pay  with  tfteir  American  counter- 
parts iof  the  same  grade  and  length  of  servtoe. 
In  a  ilBcentty  comf^eted  study  the  Department 
of  tt)d  Army  estimated  the  cost  of  adjusting  re- 
bertefite  for  the  364  remaining  living 
Scoute  wtK)  presently  receive  bene- 
be  $724,000  per  year.  I  think  you 
that  it  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
ignored  for  over  40  years. 
WWe  the  budgetary  Impact  of  these  pay 
equalzation  measures  is  small  their  symboTic 
vakia  is  immense.  Congressional  authorization 
of  ai|i»ted  retirement  benefits  woukj  provide 
a  m^arangful  demonstratwn  of  our  gratitude 
for  their  faithful  and  gallant  servwe  during 
Worid  War  II.  I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  worthwtiito  measure. 

HJ1.206S 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Reptfentative*  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Ametica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SaCItON.  1.  8HOBT  TtTLB. 

TMb  Act  may  cited  aa  the  "Philippine 
Scout  Retirement  Pay  Equity  Act". 
SBC.  t-  PHUjppow  scoirr  RBnasD  pay  bquau- 

ZAT10N. 

Tl4e  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  redeter- 
mine the  retired  pay  of  each  person  entitled 
to  retired  pciy  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  for   aerrice   aa   a   Philippine   Scout 
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during  the  berlod  beginning  on  December  7. 
1941.  and  ciidtaig  on  December  SI.  IMC.  aa  If 
the  rate  of  Ibaah;  pay  payable  to  aucb  person 
at  the  ttan^  of  retirement  had  l>een  the  rate 
of  baaic  pafir  payable  to  any  other  member 
of  tbe  U^tod  Statea  Army  in  tbe  aame 
grade  and  with  the  aame  length  of  aerrice  aa 
audi  peraon.  The  redetermination  of  retired 
pay  shall  anply  only  for  retired  pay  payable 
for  manth§  t>eglimlng  on  or  after  the  effeo- 
Uve  date  oCthla  Act. 
SBC  s.  PHiLV>nNB  acoiTr  survivob  BBNKnr  AD- 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  ahall  adjust 
the  base  amount  uaed  to  calculate  aurrtvor 
tienefita  under  aubcbapter  n  of  chapter  7S 
of  UUe  101  United  SUtes  Code,  for  each 
person  entitled  to  survivor  lienefita  as  the 
survivor  of  a  Philippine  Scout  who  served 
during  the  iperiod  tiegtnning  on  December  7, 
1941.  and  ending  on  Deceml>er  31.  1946.  to 
reflect  the  redeterminations  of  retired  pay 
made  for  auch  Philippine  Scout  under  sec- 
tion 2.  Th4  adjuatment  of  survivor  benefits 
shaU  apply  only  for  survivor  l>enefit8  pay- 
able for  snonths  l>eglnning  on  or  after  the 
effective  dite  of  this  Act. 

SEC  4.  EPVKtTIVE  DATS. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


HONORDTG  FRANK  CRUZ.  VICE 
PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL 
MANAGER.  KVEA  TELEVISION 
STATION 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

or  CAUrOKHIA 
IH  Tmq  HOUSI  OF  RXPRKSEHTATIVB 

iunday.  April  9,  1987 

Mr.  TOi)RES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
April  20,  ^987,  the  Hiapank:  and  business 
community  of  Los  Angetes  will  horwr  ttte 
recent  appointment  of  Frank  Cruz  to  the  post 
of  vtee  prlssktent  and  general  manager  of 
KVEA.  the  Spanish  language  television  stetmn 
in  Lx)S  Angeles. 

Frank  isjweH  krwwn  to  Los  Angeles  televi- 
sion viewers.  Since  1965  he  has  served  as 
vice  presi«nt  of  KVEA  and  has  been  active 
in  creating  I  tocal  programming  targeted  toward 
Los  Angetes'  3.4  miHton  Hisparac  community. 
Prior  to  joiaing  KVEA.  Frank  was  a  general  as- 
signment rOporter  and  anchor  for  KNBC  news. 

He  has  tdistinguished  himself  as  a  ptoneer 
on  Hispanic  community  news  coverage  and 
special  reftorts  about  Los  Angeles. 

In  1971  and  1972,  Frank  produced  and 
hosted  a  documentary  series  on  ttw  Mexicart- 
American  in  the  United  States  fitted  "Chk»- 
no",  wtvch  remains  as  one  of  the  first  televi- 
ston  works  on  the  Hispanic  community.  Many 
educattondl  insUtuttons  and  other  taleviskm 
stations  th  oughout  the  country  have  aired  this 
document!  ry  smce  ita  production.  His  joumai- 
istk:  achialramente  indude  a  five-part  KNBC 
series  on  Central  Amertoa  in  Los  Angelas 
whKh  waa  named  best  documentary  of  1984 
by  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  ChJb.  His 
documentary.  "The  Latinizatton  of  Los  Ange- 
tes" in  th4  fan  of  1962  earned  him  an  Emmy 
Award.  In  1963,  Frank  was  the  coandwr  of 
tfte  KNBC  news  team  tftat  was  recognized 
vnlh  a  Gotten  Mike  Award  for  Best  Newscast 

Before  is  broadcast  career,  Frank  was  an 
educator,  -to  was  chairman  of  MexicarvAmeri- 


can  studtaa  at  Sonoma  State  Coltege  tnt  at 
Cal  Slate  UnivaraMy  Long  Beach.  He  has 
taught  Metecan-American  history  at  East  Loe 
Angsiss  Colage  and  social  studtea  at  Unodn 
High  School  in  East  Loa  Angelas. 

A  naliva  of  Tucaon.  AZ.  Frank  Cruz  hoUa  a 
badwior  of  arte  degree  in  history  and  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  LaUrt-Amarican  studtes  from 
the  umvaraMy  of  Southern  CdMomia.  In  1972. 
he  ooauttwred  a  book  "Latin-America:  Past 
ana  rraaanr . 

Frank  has  served  as  presklent  of  the  CaH- 
fomte  Chicarto  News  Medte  Assodalton.  In 
1966.  he  received  USCs  Akanni  Merit  Award 
and  received  a  dty  fMN  commendation  award 
for  outstartdtog  conlrtoutions  in  the  fields  of 
ioumaiam  and  educainn  and  for  his  partidpa- 
tton  in  the  affairs  of  the  Hispank;  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  my  friend.  Frank 
Cruz.  I  ask  my  coNaagues  to  )oin  me  In  honor- 
ing the  adHevemente  ar>d  contributtons  of  a 
great  American.  Frank  Cruz,  on  his  new  ap- 
pointment at  KVEA.  channel  52,  in  lx)a  Ange- 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  HEALTH 
AWARENESS  WEEK.  SEPTEM- 
BER 13-19.  1987 


HON.  TDM  VALENTINE 

OP  irOKTH  CASOUHA 

nr  THS  HOUSB  or  rxpbbsxmtativxs 
Tituraday.  April  9.  1987 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Repre- 
sentative Marilyn  Lloyd  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing a  resokjtion  designating  ttte  week  of  Sep- 
tember 13-19,  1967,  as  "National  Women's 
Health  Awareness  Week."  The  resolution  au- 
thorizee  the  Presklent  to  issue  a  prodamatton 
caing  upon  the  peopte  of  the  United  States, 
and  Federal,  State  and  kxal  govemmente  to 
otMerve  this  week  with  appropriate  activities. 

Why  a  resdutkxi  on  women's  health?  In 
recent  years,  society  has  dianged.  and 
women  are  assuming  new  roles  and  facing 
new  challenges.  Women  in  the  United  States 
are  involved  in  a  spectrum  of  activities  today 
that  were  berety  discemMe  yesterday.  But 
with  new  opportunity  has  come  new  demands 
and  dangers  arxj  the  need  for  all  of  us,  espe- 
cially women,  to  assess  tfie  health  risks  we 
tace. 

Our  resolutkxi  seeks  to  identify  those 
women's  health  issues  that  are  most  impor- 
tant in  our  society  today.  Some  of  tt>ese 
issues  involve  deeases  that  affect  women  ex- 
dusnwty,  such  as  premenstrual  syndrome  or 
cervical  cancer.  Others  Involve  disorders  af- 
fecting women  at  a  higher  rate  than  men, 
such  as  diabetes  or  osteoporosis.  We  hope  to 
heighten  pubiic  awaref>ess  at>out  these  dis- 
eases and  to  promote  publk:  educatton  and 
community  outreach  programs  that  will  help  to 
conquer  them. 

To  cite  just  one  exampte  of  the  problem, 
cancer  is  the  teadrng  cause  of  death  among 
women  aged  35  to  54.  Alttwugh  this  is  mainiy 
due  to  breast  cancer,  wtvch  caused  an  esti- 
mated 38,000  deattis  in  1965,  in  many  States, 
lung  cancer  has  surpassed  the  rate  of  breast 
cancer,  claiming  36,600  deaths  in  1965.  Lung 
cancer  is  on  tfw  increase  at  an  alarming  rate. 

We  have  an  obigation  to  address  these 
problems  and  try  to  find  effective  sokjtkxts. 
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The  maintenance  of  good  haaWi  is  a  sodetal 
as  weM  as  an  IndMdual  rssponaiiaiy.  The 
Federal.  State,  and  tocal  govammanla.  profee- 
atonal  and  community  orgartzaMone:  and  dli- 
zena  thamaatvea  nwM  promote  haaNh  aware- 
ness and  support  continuing  reaaarch  wid  ac- 
quteitton  of  knowledge  on  heaNh  prebtems. 

Fundamental  to  the  acWevemant  of  im- 
proved health  for  aH  women  is  the  raoognilion 
that  their  ivas  have  changed  drwMtfc^  in 
recant  years  and  that  future  changaa  are  llcely 
to  tw  even  greater.  Three  of  the  moat  impor- 
tant social  changes  affecting  women's  health 
are  tha  increasing  number  of  woman  Iving  in 
poverty,  the  unprecedented  entry  of  women 
into  the  lalxv  force,  indudkig  wonten  with 
small  chiMren  and  infants;  and  the  continuing 
increase  in  the  tongavity  of  women.  We  must 
begin  to  take  these  changes  into  account  if 
programs  and  pofides  are  to  worie 

It  is  absokJtety  neceesary  that  the  Pubic 
Health  Servtoe  shouM  continue  to  review  and 
monitor  ite  activittes  in  regard  to  women's 
health.  Woman  ahouM  ateo  mcrseae  their  ef- 
fbrto  to  become  aware  of  envirorwnental  arNi 
behavtoral  risk  factors,  as  well  as  factors  that 
promote  health  and  prevent  iness.  Further. 
educatnnal  and  outreach  programs  shouU  be 
initteted  and  expanded  by  public  and  private 
organizattons  and  tfie  medte  to  straoa  the  im- 
portance of  a  healthy  Mestyte. 

The  reaokitton  calls  upon  all  organizations 
interested  in  ttw  health  of  women  to  study  ttw 
legislative,  policy  and  sarvKe  issues  that 
affad  the  health  of  women.  These  groups  are 
encouraged  to  promote  pubKc  education  on 
heatth  matters  as  well  as  pubic  pdtoy 
changes  needed  to  improve  wfomen's  heaNh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  joining  us  in  ttte  introdudton  of 
the  resokjtwn  as  original  coaportsors  are  Rep- 
resentatives SOIARZ,  RrrTER,  Kastenmeier, 
Wolf,  Upinski,  Roe.  lelano,  Mrazek.  Rkm- 
ARDSON.  Daub,  Wortley.  Boxer,  Sunia, 
GuARiNi,  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Lagomarsino. 
J0IKINS,  Slaughter.  Owens  of  New  Yort(. 
Smith  of  Fkxida,  Hayes,  Waxman.  Kost- 
MAYER,  BONB)  of  Tennessee,  Horton.  Pat- 
terson, Beviil.  Shumway,  Fish.  Kaptur. 
HuQHES,  Scheuer,  Collins,  Frost,  oe  Lugo. 
Wbss.  Martinez.  Traficant,  Bentley, 
Vento,  Lancaster.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Gray  of  Illinois. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  us  to  com- 
memorate ttie  week  of  September  13-19. 
1967,  as  "Natxxial  Women's  Healtti  Aware- 
ness Week." 

Betow  is  ttie  text  of  the  resokjtkin: 

Natiohal  Woifxir's  Hbaltb  AwAunss 
Wbk 

Whereas  cancer  has  been  the  leading 
cause  of  death  among  women  and  men  in 
the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  3S 
and  54,  and  an  estimated  119,000  new  cases 
of  breast  cancer  affecting  womm  were  re- 
ported during  1985,  killing  approximately 
38,400  women; 

Whereas  the  number  of  deaths  resulting 
from  lung  cancer  in  women  was  approxi- 
mately 38.600  in  1985,  has  risen  600  percent 
in  the  last  30  years,  and  may  have  replaced 
breast  cancer  aa  the  leading  cause  of  death 
among  women  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  an  eatlmated  52,000  new  cases  of 
cervical  and  endometrial  cancers  were  re- 
pmted  dtuing  1986.  killing  approximately 
9800  women; 
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Whereaa  t)ctweeu  30  percent  and  80  per- 
cent of  all  women  experience  premoMtmal 
aymptoraa.  and  such  symptams  are  fre- 
quently adverae; 

Whereaa  approximately  five  percent  of 
the  cydlcaL  paycholockxl.  and  pbyaleal 
symptoms  of  auch  women  may  oecur  with 
sufficient  omalstency  and  aeverlty  to  war- 
rant rlaaaiflration  as  premeuteual  syn- 
drome (commonly  known  as  FMS); 

Whereas  women  in  tbe  United  States  are 
nuxe  susceptible  to  certain  ninrwie  tKa« 
are  men  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  such  lllnr iw  n  indude  multiple 
aderosis,  systemic  Itipus  erythematosua  (a 
dlaeaae  of  the  connective  ttaaue).  diabetea, 
and  osteoporoaia  (a  dlaeaae  causing  brittle 
bones,  usually  in  older  women),  whidi  is  di- 
agnosed in  more  women  than  mm  at  rattos 
of  3  to  2;  10  to  1;  3  to  1;  and  2  to  1  reapeo- 
Uvely; 

Whereas  depression  afflicts  as  many  aa  14 
million  Americans  annually,  and  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  womm  wHl  auff  er  from 
clinically  severe  dqnession.  compared  to  10 
percent  of  men; 

Wheress  certain  eating  disorders,  sudi  ss 
anorexia  nervosa  and  iMilemla.  affect  one 
out  of  every  200  women  and  will  cauae  Iwth 
physical  and  paychological  damage; 

Whereas  the  Public  Health  Sorioe  should 
continue  to  review  and  monitor  ite  activities 
with  respect  to  the  health  taauea  of  women, 
and  should  encourage  tbe  ezpuoalon  of  bio- 
medical and  behavtoiml  reaearch  cm  health 
omdltions  and  rtisfaifi  unique  to,  or  more 
prevalent  in.  women  of  aO  age  groupa; 

Whereas  aU  Americans,  and  eapedally 
women,  should  Increase  theb>  ettorta  to 
iMOome  more  aware  of  the  envlroiunental 
and  Iwhavioral  riak  factors  that  affed 
health,  and  educatlcHial  outreach  programs 
should  be  initiated  or  expanded  by  rdevant 
public  and  private  organisations  and  tbe 
media  to  rommnnicat*  tbe  importance  of  a 
healthy  lifestyle;  and 

Whereas  all  organisations  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  health  and  well-being  of 
women  should  omtinue  to  make  deliberate 
efforts  to  be  Informed  with  reaped  to  legte- 
latlve,  policy  and  aervloe  iaauea  that  affed 
the  health  of  women,  should  promote  the 
exchange  of  information  on  health  iaauea. 
and  diould  became  advocatea  of  organtea- 
tional  and  public  polley  changea  needed  to 
Improve  and  promote  health  conditions  for 
women:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  Sep- 
tember 13-19. 1987  ia  designated  as  "Natton- 
al  Women's  Health  Awareneas  Week."  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  iaaoe  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  Federal,  state  and  local 
government  agendea  and  the  people  of  tbe 
United  States  to  olmtm  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceranonles  and  activities. 


SSA  BENEFICIARIES  NEE!D 
ADVOCATE  IN  THE  AGENCY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 
nr  THi  HOXT8X  or  BxrassDrrATivB 
Thursday,  April  9,  1987 
Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legistation  to  estdbish  an  office  of  berv 
efidary  ombudsman  wittiin  ttte  Social  Security 
Administratwn  [SSA].  White  K  may  not  be  poa- 
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I  In  ttw  >ysl0(n,  ■ 

^«Mhin  the  agancy 

>  ttw  qMMy  ol  wiviM  and  pralact 

it*  puMe's  bHwMt 

Tlw  prinHiy  function  of  th*  tonafidary  om- 
budanan  «■  ba  to  rapiaaant  Itw  pubic  during 
tha  dawlopmant  of  SSA  niaa  and  piooe- 
duraa.  Tha  ombudwnan  wM  raviaw  the  Sacre- 
t«y  of  HeaMt  «id  Human  Saivtoes  and  the 
CommiaAinar  of  the  Sodai  Security  Adminis- 
tralan  pQldaa  to  aaMaa  tha  poeAle  advene 
effecli  of  poley  changea  and  the  beneficiary 
ombudHnan  «M  raooromend  aMemative  ap- 
proaehaa  to  raeoive  poicy  probtema.  The  om- 
budwwi  «■  tfw  oMftee  the  SSA's  evalua- 
tion of  banatil  dafens  in  order  to  enaure  that 
the  maney  ia  adhering  to  the  eataUished 
luiea  «id  prooadurae.  The  controwefay  and 
proUama  of  the  evahialion  of  mental  impair- 
manlB  would  hawe  been  identified  and  correct- 
ed «HpedNloualy  if  a  banelteiaiy  ombudsman 
had  beeninvotMd  in  the  prooeea. 

The  benendaiy  ombudsman  wOl  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Secretaiy  of  Health  and  Human 
SenHoee  to  secve  a  S^rear  tenn.  An  ombuds- 
nwi  office  wM  be  located  in  each  regional 
otlioe,  program  center  and  central  office  of 
SSA  to  ensure  that  tha  public  wiU  have  access 
to  their  lepieaeKative  in  the  agency. 

I  balevo  that  the  puUic'a  confidence  In  the 
Sodri  Security  System  wiH  be  enhanced  and 
abengtfiened  by  a  repfeaantative  in  the 
agency.  A  beneWdaty  ombudsman's  oversight 
of  the  qutfly  of  SSA  senAses  and  benefit 
dtfms  dedaions  wil  improve  the  program.  I 
encourage  you  to  ioin  me  in  this  effort  that  wW 
benefit  both  SSA  and  our  constituents. 


THE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
POLICY  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

or  WASHnreTOH 
in  THB  BOUSE  Of  RKFBXSKHTATIVKS 

Thunday,  AprU  9.1987 
Dlr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  lowM  [Mr.  Tauke]  and  I  are  today  reintro- 
ducing our  biH  to  modHy  the  restrictions 
placed  on  the  BeH  Operating  Cos.,  following 
divestRure  3  years  ago.  As  a  result  of  the 
bracAupof  the  Bell  System,  these  companies 
«e  today  barred  from  offering  Information 
services  and  engaging  In  manufacturing- 
even  though  there  may  be  important  advan- 
tages in  IMng  toeae  restrictions.  I  might  note 
that  even  aome  of  those  wortdng  against  lift- 
ing the  reatricHons  have  told  us  that,  as  long 
as  if  s  dona  right,  they  may  benefit  if  the 
r^BCXTs  get  into  new  Knee  of  business— both 
because  it  may  slimutato  new  developments 
and  becauae  thoee  companies  may  be  con- 
sumers  of  some  new  services. 

But.  for  me.  the  moat  important  reason  to 
Mt  the  realriclions  is  the  potential  benefits  for 
local  aennce  ratepayers.  Frat,  when  the  basic 
talepfwno  system  is  put  to  greater  use.  the 
fixed  coate  are  spread  over  more  users  and. 
with  new  aennoes  sharing  costs,  it  takes  pres- 
aure  off  tocal  rate  increases.  Second,  there 
are  many  aarvioes  that  are  not  offered 
today— or  are  offered  only  at  prices  that  many 
potential  uaare  cannot  afford— but  whnh  couM 
ba  offarad  at  aftordabto  rates  if  we  aHow  effi- 
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dent  iuae  of  the  existing  neAwortc  Third,  be- 
cauad  the  Bel  Operating  Cos.  make  up  one- 
half  •f  the  domestk:  toletommunlcattons  In- 
dustry, we  asaure  the  Unitad  States  remaina 
conaMMve  in  wortd  martcels  by  introducing 
sevwl  signMcant  playere  in  the  economy. 

Out  bM  today  combines  the  original  H.R. 
3800  with  the  wortt  we  dM  last  year  to  devef- 
op  ratepayer  protection  provisions  that  wiH 
prav«M  any  crosa-subaidtes  from  regulated 
ptior4  service  to  new  ventures.  Theae  provi- 
skNisiwere  designed  to  send  a  dear  message 
to  th4  court  to  the  Justk»  Department,  and  to 
the  KC.  The  message  is  that  new  services 
had  letter  cany  their  full  share  of  the  fixed 
costs  of  the  exteting  system,  or  both  ratepay- 
ers and  competitors  wW  suffer.  For  new  serv- 
ices to  pay  anyttiing  less  wouM  be.  in  effect, 
to  subsidize  new  ventures.  Conversely,  when 
costs  are  shared,  everyone  wins.  Further,  sav- 
ings due  to  new  efficiencies  are  shared  be- 
tween regulated  customers  and  tttose  wfw 
use  the  new  service. 

Wl«e  I  have  tended  to  refer  to  these  provi- 
sions as  "ratepayer  protections."  they  also 
protect  competitors.  After  all.  tt>e  biggest  fear 
most  competitors  have  is  not  competition,  but 
unfair  competitkxt  They  do  not  want  to  face  a 
competitor  who  is  able  to  subskfize  prices. 
And  that  subsidy  wUI  be  coming  out  of  the 
pockets  of  ratepayers.  So,  protecting  ratepay- 
ers also  protects  compelitkxi.  Specifically, 
what  we  propose  is  that  the  RBOC's  be  re- 
quired to  make  available  comparable  intercon- 
nection to  all  provklers  before  tftey  can  get 
into  Ipformatton  sennces.  They  wouW  have  to 
haveiin  place  nondiscriminatory  open  procure- 
ment! procedures  before  they  can  engage  in 
manilfacturing.  And  the  FCC  wouk)  have  to 
have  in  place  tough  new  accounting  guide- 
lines ttuit  will  prevent  cross-subsklies  between 
new  ^ervKes  and  regulated  telephone  servKe. 
Thea^  proviskxis  give  spedfk:  guklance  to  ttie 
FCC; on  how  costs  sIxxM  be  aNocated  be- 
tween senhces.  We  require  that  the  Commis- 
ston  assign  costs  to  the  line  of  business  that 
causes  ttie  cost  to  ttie  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble. For  joint  and  common  costs,  the  FCC 
must  conskjer  relative  use,  special  character- 
lstK«.  arKt  investment  to  make  plant  available, 
induding  peak  demand.  At  a  minimum,  new 
serv|»s  will  be  required  to  pick  up  ttieir  pro- 
porticxiate  share  plus  any  additmnal  cost  they 
add  to  the  system. 

We  require  that  ratepayers  t>e  insulated 
from  failed  ventures.  The  FCC  must  assure 
that  investment  made  for  new  Tines  of  busi- 
nesa  not  be  reassigned  to  telepfKxie  custom- 
ers—unless it  is  dearly  In  their  interest  be- 
cauae basic  servk»  needs  the  Irrvestment  and 
the  price  is  right  And  debt  for  failed  ventures 
car^K>t  be  secured  by  assets  of  the  telephone 
contoany.  Any  asset  transfers  t)etween  corrv 
panfes  will  have  to  be  done  under  njles  that 
dearty  protect  ratepayers.  In  short  risks  must 
be  borne  by  shareholders— just  as  they  are  in 
anyi  nonregulated  business.  Artd  each  BOC 
muit  provMe  the  FCC  with  the  results  of  an 
audit  each  year  that  verifies  that  the  company 
is  in  compliance  with  FCC  rules  ani  that  audi- 
tor had  access  to  informatkxi  he  needed  to 
determine  compliance. 

Relying  on  cost  altocatnn  and  accounting 
systams  to  protect  ratepayers  and  ownpetMors 
isr  }t  without  risks,  and  tt  must  be  done  care- 
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nothing  haa  riaka,  too.  Being 
because  we  might  make  a  mis- 
be  a  mistake  if  we  kwe  out  on 
innovatkjns  and  the  price  of 


k)cal  phona  aervfc^  becomes 
FCC  Chairtoan  Fowler  says  coat  aHocaltons 
can  wortL  \Mhito  the  chainnan  of  my  State  util- 
ities comnisston.  Sharon  ^4elson,  has  grave 
doubte  wh^ttwr  cost  altocatton  wHI  be  entirely 
efective,  h^r  view  ia  that  proper  altocatton  is 
so  importaM— and  needed  so  badly  for  other 
purpraes— llfMit  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
devise  a  workable  system. 

When  we  first  introduced  H.R.  3800  some 
15  months  ago,  I  made  it  dear  that  it  was  not 
a  finished  I  product  Although  today's  biU  in- 
dudes  sigpificant—vital— improvements  over 
that  origin^  verston,  it  is  still  not  finished.  For 
exampto.  there  are  still  questions  to  be  ad- 
dresaed  attxit  how  emptoyees  in  ttw  telecom- 
muracatkxm  industry  wm  be  affected  by 
changing  t^  MFJ  restricttons.  The  Bell  Oper- 
ating Cos.  suggest  that  changes  will  mean 
new  jot>s.  But  what  will  be  the  impact  on  cur- 
rent and  future  jobs  with  the  Bell  companies 
and  in  otf)er  companies  as  well?  Will  creating 
those  jobs  displace  other  wKXkers?  WiH  new 
jobs  be  craated  in  this  country?  While  many  of 
ttiese  qu^tkx»  are  best  left  to  negotiattons 
between  efnptoyers  and  emptoyees.  Congress 
shoukj  not  make  its  dedstons  without  cont- 
plete  infoffnatton  and  may  need  to  suggest 
parameter^. 

Concema  that  will  need  to  be  addressed 
further  have  also  been  raised  by  newspaper 
publishers.  While  the  self-interest  In  raising 
these  concerrw  is  obvtous,  there  are  legiti- 
mate IshUs  that  I  think  must  be  addressed  in 
any  legislatton  tfiat  is  eventually  enacted  into 
law.  I  think  we'll  also  have  to  look  very  care- 
fully at  tti^  interconnectton  and  open  procure- 
ment requirements.  Again,  lifting  restricttons  is 
not  wittKMJt  risks  wtwn  we  rely  on  the  Com- 
misston  to  assure  fair  treatment  of  competi- 
tors. The  operating  companies,  even  wt)en  it 
is  unintentional,  can  potentially  do  signifk»nt 
harm  to  oompetitors,  if  they  deny  fair  access 
to  the  lOQal  system.  For  example.  I  met  re- 
cently wi^  peopto  from  the  cellular  industry 
who  feel  tiey  have  problems  getting  appropri- 
ate intercannectton,  both  from  a  technk»l  and 
financial  Standpoint  and  who  feel  that  recur- 
ring diarnes  for  NXX  numbers  is  unfair.  Be- 
cause ev9n  an  imagined  inequity  gives  ammu- 
nitnn  to  those  who  oppose  lifting  the  MFJ  re- 
stoctions  jon  the  operating  companies,  it  will 
be  very  important  that  the  Commisston  be 
abte  to  prevent  unfair  advantages  due  to  the 
existence  of  tfie  local  bottleneck. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  for 
other  chahges  that  I  think  are  worth  conskler- 
ing.  But  $lthough  there  are  changes  vra  coukl 
make  to  jaccommodate  ttie  many  things  that 
have  char^ged  sirK»  we  first  introduced  H.R. 
3800,  out  dedston  was  to  reintroduce  the  bill 
in  essentially  the  original  fonn.  We  anticipate 
that  ma^  things  will  change  even  more 
during  tfte  coming  months,  and  those  will 
need  to  qe  consklered  as  well  as  shouW  legis- 
lation moi/e  later  on.  So  we  begin  again  where 
we  left  off  last  year.  We  raise  the  flag  and 
renew  odr  support  for  the  polKy  changes  em- 
bodted  in  this  bW.  But  we  also  recognize  ttwt 
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tftare  are  alH  many  things  to  team  and  work 
stil  to  be  done  to  refine  this  tegiaiation. 

WWKxit  question,  ttw  moat  important  con- 
sumer benefit  is  letting  new  senrioes  pay  their 
fair  share  of  the  fixed  costs.  By  spreading 
tfmse  fixed  coets  over  nK>re  users,  we  kiwer 
the  share  ttiat  basic  pfxxw  service  must  bear, 
and  ttiat  helps  keep  ttie  cost  of  k>cal  phone 
service  down  arxl  helps  preserve  universal 
service. 


THE  STRATEGIC  INTERESTS  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST  ' 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCALOOSNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSEHTATIVBS 

Thunday,  April  9,  1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I 
diaired  a  very  important  hearing  of  the  &it>- 
committee  on  Europe  and  the  Mktole  East  of 
ttie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  At  ttiat 
hearing,  a  signHk^ant  and  persuasive  discus- 
ston  of  American  interests  in  the  Middle  East 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Dine  of 
AIPAC.  I  want  to  share  excerpts  of  his  testi- 
mony witti  my  colleagues. 

TEsmf  ONT  or  Thomas  A.  Dm.  EzxcnrrvK 
DnucTOR  OP  AIPAC 

The  n.S.  has  a  particular  moral  and  stra- 
tegic interest  In  Israel,  the  one  democracy 
and  our  only  reliable  ally  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  the  only  country  in  the  region 
with  meaningful  free  elections,  a  robust  free 
press,  checks  and  balances  to  prevent  and 
correct  abuses  of  authority,  extensive  pro- 
tections for  the  rights  of  individuals  and  mi- 
norities. tMtsic  equality  for  women,  and 
other  safeguards  and  rights  ttiat  are  typical 
of  a  free  society.  It  stands  in  sharp  contrast 
to  other  countries  of  the  region,  wtiich  in- 
dude  feudal  monarchies  like  Saudi  Arabia, 
where  all  power  is  permanently  concentrat- 
ed in  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  princes 
and  where  average  citizens  are  under  con- 
stant surveillance  by  the  religious  police 
and  Internal  security  forces:  dictatorships 
like  Syria,  where  the  government  slaugh- 
tered 10,000  of  its  own  citizens  five  years 
ago;  or  radical  fundamentalist  regimes  like 
Irao.  which  terrorizes  its  minorities,  sup- 
presses its  middle  class,  and  ships  off  its 
youth  to  l>e  slaughtered  in  a  meaningless 
war. 

In  poll  after  poll  for  nearly  40  years,  the 
American  people  have  resoimdlngly  reaf- 
firmed their  sympathy  for  the  Jewish  state 
and  their  conviction  that  Israel  is  a  demo- 
cratic ally  whose  security  and  well-l>elng  are 
vitally  important  to  the  United  States.  The 
absolute  amount  of  our  aid  to  Israel  is  sul>- 
stantial,  but  It  is  comparatively  one  of  the 
most  cost-effective  investments  that  the 
United  States  makes  in  support  of  its 
common  interests.  U.S.  expenditures  in  sup- 
port of  our  European  allies  in  NATO,  for  ex- 
ample, are  more  than  40  times  the  size  of 
our  aid  to  Israel. 

Mi.  Chairman,  we  are  meeting  at  a  time 
when  the  relaUonship  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  is  strong  and  close:  there  is 
a  deep,  broad-lMaed  partnership;  a  full- 
fledged  political  and  military  alliance  is 
emerging. 

Signlfteantly.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  part- 
ners for  peace.  In  the  search  for  peace  with 
its  neighbors,  Israel's  National  Unity  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  build  upon  the  bold 
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initiatives  taken  last  year  in  dose  coordina- 
tion with  the  United  States.  This  holds  true 
following  the  smooth  transfer  of  power  in 
Octol>er  from  the  LAbor  Party's  Shimon 
Peres  to  the  Likud's  Yitzhak  Shamir. 

The  Government  of  Israel  in  IM6  has 
continued  to  work  closely  with  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  in  adopting  tangible  measures 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  West  Bank  and  Qasa. 

And,  despite  the  rejection  of  direct  negoti- 
ations by  each  of  Israel's  Arab  neighbors 
except  Egypt.  Foreign  Minister  Peres  con- 
tinues to  seek  ways  to  promote  a  peaceful 
environment  through  economic  develop- 
ment under  a  multi-year  large-ecale  "Mar- 
shall Plan"  for  the  Middle  East.  This  plan's 
farsigbted  purpose  is  to  help  those  Arab 
neighlwrs  and  Israel  (Egypt.  Jordan,  Lelw- 
non  and  Syria)  who  are  now  suffering  seri- 
ously from  the  recession  in  the  Arab  world 
brought  on  by  the  collapse  of  oil  prices,  and 
thereby  to  create  a  regional  environment 
more  conducive  to  t>eaceful  coexistence. 

King  Hussein,  for  his  part,  has  sought  to 
implement  an  ambitious,  $1.4  billion  devel- 
opment plan  to  upgrade  the  skills,  abilities, 
and  incomes  of  Palestinians  In  the  territo- 
ries in  an  effort  to  promote  a  moderate  in- 
fluence and  leadership  there  more  likely  to 
engage  in  a  peace  process.  This  plan  dove- 
tails with  the  goals  of  the  "Marshall  Plan," 
and.  coupled  with  the  Israeli  measures  al- 
ready in  place,  could  serve  as  an  essential 
building  block  for  peace  by  nurturing  a 
stable  Palestinian  leadership  in  the  territo- 
ries with  a  stake  in  coexistence  with  Israel. 

But  to  achieve  peace  and  inaiTitji.in  it  re- 
quires strength,  particularly  in  the  Middle 
East  where  the  forces  of  radicalism  must  t>e 
deterred.  In  this  area,  too,  the  United  States 
tmd  Israel  are  strategic  allies. 

This  was  l>e8t  symlwlized  during  last 
month's  visit  by  Prime  Minister  Shamir  to 
Washington  with  its  special  prnpt^^iftB  on  Is- 
rael's status  as  a  major  non-NATO  ally, 
along  with  Japan,  South  Korea,  Australia, 
and  Egypt  This  Congressional  provision, 
signed  into  law  by  President  Reagan  in  the 
FY  1987  Defense  Authorization  bill  last 
year  and  recently  reiterated  in  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Fascell  by  Secretary  Shultz  and 
another  one  from  Secretary  Weintierger  to 
Chairman  Aspin.  will  better  enable  the  two 
nations  to  expand  the  scope  of  strategic  co- 
operation. This  is  not  an  area  of  special  ben- 
efits, grants  or  loans.  Rather,  it  is  a  logical 
extension  of  the  alliance  which  has  blos- 
somed since  November  1983  when  the 
United  States  and  Israel  enunciated  the 
policy  of  expanding  cooperation,  particular- 
ly Joint  military  planning  and  exercises,  to 
meet  threats  to  mutual  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Without  the  strong  support  of  this  Commit- 
tee, this  new  area  of  law  would  not  have 
been  possible.  I  hope  this  year  will  see  an 
expansion  of  this  effort. 

But  Israel's  role  as  an  ally  of  the  United 
States  goes  well  beyond  the  confines  of  mili- 
tary cooperation  in  the  Middle  East. 

Israel  stood  foursquare  t>ehlnd  the  United 
States  in  support  of  U.S.  military  action 
against  Libya  in  the  spring  of  1986.  unlike 
Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia,  who  condemned 
"the  American  aggression  against  Libya,"  or 
Egypt,  who  termed  it  "unacceptable." 

At  the  United  Nations,  Israel  voted  with 
the  United  States  on  more  than  91  percent 
of  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  intro- 
duced in  the  40th  session,  the  highest  rate 
of  cooperation  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
And  on  the  10  annual  "key"  votes  deter- 
mined by  the  AdmlnistraUon.  Israel  voted 
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with  the  United  States  aO  10  ttance  in  1966. 
This  ooDtraste  with  M  percent  for  Turkey, 
and  33  peroent  for  Greece— America's 
NATO  allies  in  the  eastern  Medltemnean. 
It  also  contrasta  with  16  peroent  tor  IBgjpt, 
14  peroent  for  Jordan,  and  under  14  peroent 
for  Saudi  AraMa— and  the  Soviet  Union's 
12.2  peroent  record. 

In  the  information  war,  Israd  has  ini- 
tialed an  agreement  with  the  United  States 
to  install  a  Voice  of  America  tranamltto'  in 
the  Negev  desert  to  »ni»«ti«>  American 
broadcasts  to  Soviet  Central  A;ria,  Afghani- 
stan, and  Eastern  Europe,  this  despite  the 
inherent  risk  of  worsening  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews.  By  contrast  two  of  America's 
NATO  allies.  Greece  and  Turkey,  refused  to 
host  the  VOA  transmitter  becauae  of  their 
unwillingness  to  endanger  their  relations 
with  Moscow.  Reportedly.  Oman  also 
turned  down  an  American  request 

Moreover,  at  a  time  when  American  ex- 
ports are  meeting  protectionist  trade  bar- 
riers erected  by  our  closest  allies  and  trad- 
ing partners,  Israel  signed  the  histcnic  Free 
Trade  Area  agreement,  maUng  it  the  only 
country  in  the  world  to  abolish  virtiully  aD 
trade  l>aniers  with  the  United  States. 

And  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  peace  proc- 
ess, in  strategic  cooperation,  in  the  diplo- 
matic arena,  and  on  the  trade  front,  Israel  is 
today  one  of  our  foremost  partners  in  the 
world,  working  with  the  United  States 
toward  regional  and  global  security. 

Israel  and  the  United  States  have  also  co- 
operated over  the  past  two  yean  in  another 
bold  initiative.  Working  together,  they  have 
successfully  undertaken  to  rescue  Israel's 
economy  from  the  severe  distress  it  was  suf- 
fering just  18  months  ago. 

The  United  States  has  a  vital  interest  in 
Israel's  economic  recovery  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  the  economic  health  of  our 
major  allies  and  fellow  democracies  is  inher- 
ently a  vital  interest  for  the  United  States, 
because  in  a  very  profound  sense,  the  free 
nations  stand  or  fall  together.  Second,  the 
economy  of  Israel  is  the  liedrock  of  the  na- 
tion's ability  to  sustain  its  own  defense,  and 
for  this  reason  Israel's  economic  health  is 
essential  to  the  stability  of  the  region.  And 
third,  it  is  a  vital  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  ensiu%  that  Israel  continue  on  the 
path  of  economic  growth  and  self  reliance. 
This  is  something  we  can  do.  and  for  our 
own  interest,  must  do. 

The  challenge  for  the  United  States,  and 
for  this  Committee,  as  we  look  to  the  year 
ahead,  is  to  continue  a  program  that  is 
woridng.  and  to  take  the  steps  that  are  nec- 
essary to  reinforce  and  indeed  accelerate 
the  recovery  to  which  the  United  States  has 
already  contributed  so  much.  The  foreign 
assistance  program  before  you  is  truly  an  in- 
vestment in  Israel's  future. 

Beyond  the  challenge  of  economic  recov- 
ery, the  program  before  you  is  essential  for 
a  second  reaaoiL  This  is  the  fact  that  our  as- 
sistance to  Israel  over  the  coming  year  wQl 
have  a  critical  impact  on  the  security  of  the 
Jewish  state. 

Last  year  we  painted  a  bleak  picture  de- 
scribing the  erosion  in  Israel's  margin  of  se- 
curity, that  resulted  to  a  great  degree  from 
the  very  finanrial  aixl  budgetary  austerity 
measures  that  were  necessary  to  reacue  Isra- 
el's economy.  Regrettably,  that  picture  stm 
captures  the  essence  of  the  situation. 
Indeed,  current  economic  plans  call  for  the 
continuance  of  defense  budget  cuts  into  the 
1990s. 

The  austerity  measures  cut  Israel's  de- 
fense lyenrtiny  by  about  20  peroent  in  a  two 
year  period— one  of  the  largest  reductions 
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In  Kt  brief  a 

mllttaiy  ptannen 

to  mtke  the  ento  wttboot 

t  teMTS  ramnom  martin  tS  Mfety.  re- 

I  ot  itdm  macottade  lunre.  inevttaldy. 

I  to  the  deoMOt  of  riA  in  many  areaa. 

Dwiiltfi  raducttona  In  oO  revenuea.  Imel'a 
to  purduae  more  and 
I  to  add  to  tbetr  already  bulc- 
taw  11  ■■nil  Tbay  ham  placed  mdera  f or 
MiWiiw  of  doOan  worth  of  new  weap«)s 
eadi  year,  and  tune  tana  of  MDIana  of  dol- 
lan  Bore  sun  In  the  pipeline  tram  past 
yean.  Stnoe  Itn.  the  leadtax  Arab  nattons 
atm  at  war  wtth  Isad  have  mient  nearly 
$400  MDIan  on  their  amed  forces,  and  are 
i<f^>tiniitnf  to  spend  at  an  annual  rate  of  $30 
Mm«»i  AoconUnc  to  the  last  set  of  ficwea 
I  by  the  United  Statea  Anns  Control 
,  Acency.  five  of  the  seven 
I  tmporttnc  naitffnif  In  the  world 
are  Arab  nattens  at  war  with  Israel:  Iraq, 
Arabia.  Ubya.  Syria,  and  Jordan, 
it  may  be  sicniflcant  that  despite  ite 
ecopOBBJc  problems.  Siypt  was  the  fourth 
larpBSt  tanporter.  orderlnc  in  1907  some  $1.3 
taaUon  worth  at  American  weapons  alone. 

llr.  Chatnaan.  the  Araba  purchase  theae 
arms  from  doaena  of  different  nations 
around  the  globe.  Our  country  has  been  a 
supiriter  to  these  natiois.  selling 
I  of  baUooB  of  ddDars  of  mmtary  goods 
and  senrtces  to  avowed  enemiea  of  IsraeL 
American  sales  of  new  weapons  systems  to 
hostile  Arab  natlona  have  had  a  particularly 
profound  tanpaet  on  the  military  balance  be- 
tween Israel  and  those  states  because  Amer- 
ican technology  la  often  superior  to  that  of 
compettnc  weapona.  Theae  sales  have  sig- 
nificantly raised  the  cost  to  Israel  of  main- 
talntaw  Its  own  defenses,  exacerbating  the 
strain  on  Israel's  economy,  and  barring  any 
dianges  In  American  poUcy,  will  continue  to 
da  ao  In  the  future. 

Overall,  what  we  have  Is  a  pattern  of  ac- 
celerated Arab  buildup  while  Israel  substan- 
thtOy  cuts  its  forces.  The  effort  to  maintain 
the  qualitative  edge  adds  to  the  burden  on 
the  Israeli  economy,  further  worsening  the 
quantitative  gap  in  the  Arab  states'  favor. 

Let  me  sum  up.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  oonclu- 
slons  of  my  teaUmony.  Our  aid  to  Israel  has 
been  a  wise  investment,  because  Israel  Is  our 
one  demorratir  friend  and  most  reliable  ally 
in  a  critical  region  of  the  world.  But  this 
year,  aid  to  Israel  is  particularly  important, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  to  ivevent  any  fur- 
ther erosion  in  Israel's  narrow  margin  of  se- 
curity, in  a  situation  where  its  forces  have 
Iwen  cut  whUe  those  of  its  adversaries  are 
rapidly  growing. 

The  second  reason  aid  is  particularly  Im- 
POTtant  this  year  is  to  stay  the  course  on 
the  economic  recovery  and  growth  program 
on  which  Israel  has  embarked.  This  is  no 
time  to  reduce  our  effort. 
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HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PUIRS  i  LVARIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  RKFKlSnrTATIYBS 

Thunday,  April  9. 1987 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Spadter,  I  would  like  to 
take  INS  opportunNy  to  honor  the  Biahop^^ar- 
rot  HH|h  School  Girts'  basketball  team.  The 
mambera  of  W»  team  have  accompfahed  an 
ouistandhg  goal,  and  ttwy  are  an  honor  to 
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High  School,  whtoh  ia  k)c«tad 

PA. 

fdowing  giria  are  members  of  the  bas- 

team:  Trinelle  Mazur,  Mary  ZakizwaW, 

Jule  Byrne,  Patrice  RyNw,  Debbie 

Lee.  JDlMW  Brwmigwi.  Cindy  Oyaaki.  Cindy 

VU  Hodge.  Jennifer  BenHey, 

and  l|lchele  Aipino. 

were  theae  team  members  ttte  Dia- 
A  champiooa,  but  they  are  also 
ttw  PtAA  State  championa.  I  congratulale 
each  and  every  one  of  the  girts  for  a  iob  weH 
done.  The  heed  coacfi.  Deb  Yeeenoaky,  and 
the  aftststant  coach.  Maiy  Singer,  have  done  a 
fine|)b  in  leadkig  the  teem  to  the  champion- 
ship. 

Students  such  as  these  are  a  credtt  to  their 
high  $chool,  their  famKes,  and  ttw  community. 
Their  hard  wort(  and  determination  have 
shown  us  what  they  can  accomplish,  and  this 
gives  me  hope  for  their  futures,  as  well  as 
ours.  I  wouM  Ike  to  wiah  them  the  beet  of 
luck  ki  their  future  endeavors. 

Ihonorino  community 

IXADER  DANIEL  FRIEDBERO 

IION.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

I  OP  mw  rcmK 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  RBPKESEMTATIVES 

!  Thursday.  AprU  9,  1987 
Mr,  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  Ike  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleegues  to  the  outstaixfing  horx>r 
awaided  to  a  resident  of  the  10th  Congres- 
sional    District— cofTwnunity     leader     Daniel 

Dnel  Friedberg  has  recently  been  named 
the  grandmaster  of  the  State  of  New  Yortt  In- 
dep«ident  Order  of  Oddfeitows.  The  honor 
wW  |)e  presented  at  a  testimonial  weekend 
Aprilj24-26  in  Swan  Lake.  NY. 

T)i|b  Independent  Order  of  OddfeUows  is  a 
fraternal  benefk:iary  society.  Among  Its  other 
programs,  it  sponsors  an  educatk)n  foundatwn 
wfinh  awards  college  acholarsfiips,  supports  a 
resetrch  program  at  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty, abd  maintains  homes  for  senior  citizens. 

Tits  OddfelkMvs  are  just  one  of  the  many 
comfnunity  involvements  of  Daniel  Friedberg. 
to  the  Oddfelkjws  works  on  behalf 
he  formerly  served  as  a  member 
Sokxnon-Scfiecter  High  School  Board 
and  Is  a  founder  of  ttie  Junctkin 
Devetopment  Corp.  He  is  also  a  past 
president  of  the  FlattxisivNostrand  Chamber 
of  cbmmerce. 

Oimer  of  the  Fort  Hamilton  Beverage  Dis- 
tribtiors,  a  successful  business  in  Brooklyn, 
Derlel  Friedberg  is  married  and  has  five  chil- 
drerv 

Daniel  Friedberg's  corrtinued  community 
service  has  been  invaluable  to  the  Brooklyn 
contnunity  in  which  he  lives.  His  outstanding 
conmbutkm  on  behalf  of  educatmn,  both 
throiigh  the  Oddfeitows  and  through  his  own 
involwments  has  been  an  example  to  all  of 
us  #tK>  are  concerned  at>out  the  future  of  our 
confnnunities.  Please  join  me  in  congratulating 
him  on  his  latest  horxK.  It  is  my  great  pleasure 
to  bring  him  to  the  attentkxi  of  my  colleagues 
tod^y. 
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ADVOCACY        IM- 
PROVtMENT  ACT  OF  1987 


iON.  DON  BONKER 

<»  WASH  I  wmtm 

ni  raA  house  or  bbpresehtatives 
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Ur.  BOIIKER.  Mr.  Speeker.  today  I  am 
pleeaed  tc  introduce  legislatmn  to  increaae 
of  tong-term-care  ombudsmen  to 
help  reaoMe  the  problema  of  oMer  Americans 
Iving  in  nufsing  homes  arvj  board  and  care  fa- 
cilities. My  legialatton— the  State  Long-Term- 
Care  Om^wtonan  Program  Advocacy  Im- 
provement Act  of  1967— wouM  amend  the 
OUer  Airiarteans  Act  to  strengtften  and 
expand  thi^  crucial  servk:e  of  theae  vulnerable 
citizens. 

I  am  alalo  ploaaod  to  be  joined  in  introduc- 
ing this  bili  by  several  dtotinguiahed  colleagues 
from  the  SWect  Committae  on  Aging,  including 
our  chaimnn,  Edward  Roybal,  as  well  as 
Claude  PKpper,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  arxl  Long-Term  Care,  and 
MARto  BwOGi,  one  of  the  OAA's  strongest  ad- 
vocates. TUb  measure  is  similar  to  the  biH  in- 
troduced yesterday  in  ttie  Senate  by  John 
Glenn  anf  aeveral  of  his  colleagues  from  the 
Senate  SplKial  Committee  on  Aging. 

This  yepr's  reauthorizatton  of  the  Older 
Americana)  Act  [OAA]  provMes  an  opportunity 
to  make  rieeded  improvements  in  the  OAA's 
Long-TemK^are  Ombudsman  Program 
[LTCOP].  [This  bill  reflects  recommendattons 
of  numeiobs  entities  to  improve  the  LTCOP.  K 
also  lays  fte  foundatkxi  for  providng  ombuds- 
man serviOes  to  home  care  recipients. 

In  eariy  1966,  the  Institute  of  Medk^ine 
[lOM]  of  ^  Nattonal  Academy  of  Science, 
issued  its  congressionally  mandated  study  of 
the  Fedeflal  role  in  improving  the  quality  of 
nursing  hdme  care.  The  lOM  strongly  recom- 
mended rhajor  improvements  In  the  LTCOP. 
as  have  Mh  ttie  Senate  and  House  Aging 
Committers.  Several  natwral  senior  citizens 
organizatiens  have  also  called  for  OAA 
amendmefrts  to  the  Ombudsman  Program, 
whk:h  are  incorporated  into  my  bill 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  briefly  describe  the  OAA 
Ombudsman  Program  before  outlining  key 
proviswns  of  my  legislatk>n.  After  a  successful 
demonstratxxi  period,  the  OAA  was  amended 
in  1978  to  require  an  Omtxjdsman  Program  in 
each  State  to  investigate  and  resolve  com- 
plaints ori  behalf  of  nursing  home  reskients. 
The  act  was  later  anwnded  to  inckide  board 
and  care  homes  under  the  purview  of  om- 
budsmen.; Typnally,  ombudsman  programs  are 
k}cated  ir|  State  departmerrts  or  agencies,  but 
are  admii^stared  in  some  States  by  other  enti- 
ties, suchjas  a  State  bar  assodatnn. 

Ombudsmen  have  effectivety  identified  and 
resolved  a  wkie  variety  of  problems  faced 
daily  by  neskients  of  these  facUHies— ranging 
from  the  ^wastes  of  daily  life  in  an  institutton, 
problems  with  ot>taining  MedKaki  coverage,  to 
serious  problems  with  quality  of  care  and  out- 
right abtjse. 

Over  ttw  past  several  years  there  has  t>een 
a  dramatk:  increase  in  tiie  number  of  tocal 
units— or  substate  programa— that  operate 
under  the  jurisdKtton  of  ttte  State  ombuds- 
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man.  Many  of  these  programa  depend  heaviy 
upon  vohjntoers  to  visit  fadlbes  within  their 
oommunHies,  making  ombudsman  servk»s 
truly  aooceasibto  and  responeMe  to  fral  and 


TTw  combinatkK)  of  k)cal  programs  and  use 
of  volurtoers  has  enabled  the  program  to 
reach  thouaarxte  of  ekierly  resklents  and  to 
resolve  many  of  their  problems.  According  to 
the  Administratton  on  Aging,  the  number  of 
vokinteer  ombudsmen  increased  57  percent 
between  1982  and  1984  for  a  total,  at  ttwt 
time,  of  5,200  vokinteers  natkxiwkle.  During 
ttie  same  time  period,  the  number  of  com- 
plaints handled  by  State  and  kx:al  ombuds- 
men grew  from  41.000  to  71.000 — a  75-per- 
cent increase.  The  Washington  State  ombuds- 
man recorded  932  complaints  in  fiscal  year 
1986— a  14-percent  inaease  over  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Despite  tills  impressive  growth,  far  too 
many  reskjents  of  nursing  homes  still  do  not 
have  access  to  ombudsman  services.  More- 
over, ombudsmen  are  not  reaching  the  vast 
majority  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  eklerly 
resklents  of  board  and  care  homes.  Ombuds- 
men and  ottier  advocates  of  the  elderly  indh 
cate  tftat  honor  stories  abound  in  far  too 
many  board  aixl  care  homes.  Unlike  nursing 
homes,  tfiere  is  no  nattonal.  comprefwnsive 
system  of  oversight  for  board  and  care.  In  a 
number  of  States,  reguiatton  of  board  and 
care  homes  is  nonexistent  or  limited,  at  best 
This  lack  of  ombudsman  coverage  is  due,  in 
very  large  part  to  the  mirtimal  funding  avail- 
able in  most  States.  The  OAA  only  requires 
that  States  spend  on  the  Ombudsman  Pro- 
gram the  greater  of  $20,000  or  1  percent  of 
their  OAA  title  lll-B  dollars. 

In  nuuiy  States,  ombudsmen  lack  the  au- 
tftority  and  tools  to  do  their  job  effectively  arxl 
consistently.  Some  State  ombudsmen,  as  well 
as  their  tocal  staffs,  do  not  have  a  dear  right 
to  enter  facilities.  Many  tocal  ombudsmen 
have  been  discouraged  from  doing  an  effec- 
tive job  because  of  fear  of  potential  lawsuits 
by  provklers.  Further,  the  Administratton  on 
Aging  has  failed  to  provkie  consistent  and  ef- 
fective support  for  the  natksnal  networtc  of  om- 
budsmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Long-Tenn-Care 
Ombudsman  Advocacy  Improvement  Act  will 
correct  these  and  other  shortcomings.  I  wouki 
like  to  take  a  few  more  minutes  to  highlight 
key  provistons  from  my  bill.  I  might  add  that  a 
number  of  tfie  provisk>ns  in  this  bill  are  mod- 
eled after  laws  that  have  tieen  enacted  in 
some  States,  including  my  home  State  of 
Washington. 

A  new  part  D  of  title  III  of  the  OAA  wouki 
be  established  specifKally  for  the  LTCOP.  It 
wouki  be  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1988  at  $35 
milUon,  in  fiscal  year  1989  at  $40  millton.  and 
for  "such  sums"  in  fiscal  years  1990  arxl 
1991.  This  new  provlskxi  will  provkie  tt>e  pro- 
gram with  a  dear  ktentity  and  woukj  remove  it 
from  dbect  competitton  for  funding  with  such 
essential  servtoes  as  transportatton  and  senkx 
centers. 

State  and  k>cal  ombudsn>en  wouM  be  grant- 
ed immunity  for  good  faith  performance  of 
their  duties,  acceaa  to  facilities  and  resklenta. 
and  legal  advice  and  represerrtatton  witen 
needed.  Ombudsmen  wilt  be  able  to  apeak 
out  more  fbrcefuNy  on  behalf  of  facility  resi- 
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dento  who  are  unabte  to  do  so  for  themselves 
by  identifying  problems  and  reoommendkig 
solutions. 

Reprisals  against  resktents  and  fadity  env 
ptoyees  who  voice  concerns  to  ombudsmen 
wouM  be  prohl)itod,  as  wouU  wMtuI  interfer- 
ence with  the  oflidal  performance  of  duties  by 
ombudsmen.  Training  of  ombudsmen  wouki 
be  improved,  and  Indivklual  onixjdamen  oouM 
not  investigate  complainte  until  adequately 
trained.  To  ensure  that  those  wtw  operate 
ombudsman  programs  are  not  'loxes  guard- 
ing the  henhouse,"  conflct  of  interest  lan- 
guage wouM  be  more  explicit 

Omtjudsmen  woukJ  t>e  provkled  access  to 
patierrts  in  hospitals  wf>o  were  transferred 
from  tong-term  care  fadlities,  as  well  as  to 
tong-term  care  patients  in  Veterans'  Admtnis- 
tratton  and  Indian  Health  Services  fadlities. 

The  AoA,  the  Federal  agency  responsibto 
for  the  OAA.  woukJ  be  required  to  provkto 
greater  support  for  ttw  LTCOP  in  several 
ways,  induding  supporting  nattonal  training, 
technical  assistance,  and  dearingouse  func- 
ttons.  AoA  would  also  evaluate  methods  of  im- 
proving ombudsmen  servces  and  test  cooper- 
ative efforts  between  onfibudsmen  and  the 
federally  required  protectton  and  advocacy 
systems  for  the  de^stopmentally  disabled  and 
mentally  ill,  wtK>  have  so  many  problems  in 
common  with  the  frail  ekieriy. 

In  additxxi  to  tfie  needed  amendmenta  to 
tfie  program  that  I  have  described,  another 
major  feature  of  my  proposal,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
language  that  wouki  establish  for  tt>e  first 
time,  an  Ombudsman  Program  for  the  frail  el- 
derly wtio  receive  fxxne  care  servKes.  Over 
tf>e  past  several  years,  we  have  heard  many 
concerns  expressed  about  the  poor  quality 
provided  by  some  provklers  of  home  care 
servkws.  Tfie  Select  Committee  on  Aging  ex- 
amir>ed  this  issue  in  a  hearing  last  summer, 
and  legislatton  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  to  address  quality  of  care  and  dients' 
righta  with  respect  to  home  care  servces.  Ad- 
ditkxial  legislatton  is  expected  to  be  intro- 
duced shortly  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

I  believe  we  can  help  to  ensure  good  care 
and  to  resolve  the  problems  of  home  care  di- 
ente  by  emulating  the  effective  work  of  om- 
budsmen in  tfie  nursing  home  setting — by  es- 
tablishing an  ombudsman  in  each  State  to 
handle  home  care-related  complairrts.  My  bill 
woukJ  accomplish  this  in  several  steps.  First 
the  AoA  wotJkl  examine  tf>e  few  States  tfiat 
currentty  require  ombudsmen  to  harxlto  home 
care  complainte.  Second,  funding  wouki  be 
available  to  test  ways  of  provkling  ombuds- 
man servk»s  to  home  care  clients.  Third, 
training  would  be  available  for  ombudsman 
work  in  tfie  home  care  area.  Firally.  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1991.  each  State  woukJ  formally 
establish  an  Ombudsman  Program  for  ixxne 
care  dtente.  We  woukj  not  require  that  ttw 
LTCOP  operate  the  Home  Care  Program; 
rattier,  ttw  LTCOP  wouM  have  preference  for 
taking  on  this  responstbHity. 

This  rww  Omtxjdsnwn  Program  wouM  tw 
established  by  a  new  part  E  of  the  OAA— $15 
milon  wouki  be  authorized  for  ttwse  objec- 
tives. Ombudsman  services  are  needed  in  the 
home  care  fieW  but  cannot  be  provkled  at  ttw 
ejqwnse  of  sennces  to  ttwse  in  nursing 
homes  and  board  and  care  fadlities.  Creating 
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a  aaparate  part  of  the  OAA  and  pravidhig  dto- 
linct  fundhig  tor  this  pwpoM  wouW  anaurs 
that  ombudsman  aarvioea  for  home  cara  cl- 
ems do  not  dMnlBh  the  rote  of  ombudMwn 
in  meeting  their  currant  duliea. 

The  Ombudsman  Program  has  pnswan  to  ba 
an  effective  and  greMy  needed  voice  for 
oMer  Anwricans  in  k>ng4ann  care  faoMaa. 
The  record  is  dear,  however,  that  the  program 
needs  to  be  strengthened  and  expanded.  TNa 
year's  reauthorization  of  the  OAA  providaa  us 
the  opportunity  to  do  this.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  enacting  the  State  Long- 
Term  Care  Ombudsman  Advocacy  Improvw- 
ment  Act  of  1967. 


THE  STATE  LONG-TERM  CARE 
OMBUDSMAN  ADVOCACY  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

opcAUFoamA 

nt  THE  house  or  bxprbsbmtativbs 

Thurtiay,  April  9,1987 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  ttw  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bonker].  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yort(  [Mr.  BiAQQ!].  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ftorida  [Mr.  Pepper],  in  introducing, 
"ttw  State  Long-Term  Care  Ombudaman  Ad- 
vocacy Improvement  Act  of  1967."  leglslatton 
to  strengttwn  ttw  Long-Term  Care  Ombuda- 
man Program  under  titto  III  of  the  OWer  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

Both  a  recent  Institute  of  Medkane  study 
and  testinwny  before  the  Select  Conwnittoe 
on  Aging  have  documented  ttw  great  need  for 
a  strong  Federal  commitment  to  providkig 
adequate  resources,  standarda,  protecltona. 
and  auttKxity  for  remedying  sonw  of  ttw  per- 
sistent quality  assurarxw  problems  assodatad 
with  ttw  Nation's  long-term  care  delivery 
system.  Given  recent  cost  containment  poi- 
des.  it  is  crucial  ttiat  adequate  protections  be 
provkled  to  assure  that  okler  Americans  and 
their  families  are  not  subjected  to  any  unirv 
tended  consequences  in  the  quaWy  or  in  their 
access  to  bansittonal  and  tong-term  care.  Ttw 
Nation's  Omtxxlsman  programs  tiave  dorw  an 
admirable  job  in  protecting  ttw  intereate  of 
resklents  of  kxig-term  care  fadNttes.  However, 
the  austere  resources  and  constrainte  under 
wtik:h  the  program  presently  operates  have 
limited  their  abllty  to  address,  in  fuH,  ttwir  cur- 
rent mandate  for  board  and  care  as  well  as 
nursing  home  resklents,  let  ak}rw  to  addreaa 
the  broader  needs  of  consumers  of  other 
twalth  and  community-based  services. 

Ttw  legislation  we  are  irrtrodudng  today 
takes  what  I  believe  to  be  a  first  maior  step  in 
addressing  this  important  nattorwl  concern  by: 
(1)  strengthening  the  existing  nursing  home 
Ombudsman  Program  for  nursing  home  and 
board  and  care;  (2)  increasing  ttw  advocacy 
capabiity  of  the  ombudaman  and  provkfng 
greater  legal  protecttons;  (3)  providkig  for 
better  consumer  protection  and  nwsrerteM  of 
ombudsman  services;  and  (4)  expandtog  pro- 
tections, over  time,  to  honw  care  corwumers. 

More  specifically,  given  the  aingulaiily  and 
importance  of  the  ombudaman  functtons.  a 
separate  subsection  and  increaaed  authoriza- 
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Honii 


III  of  flw  act  Among 
In  •»    


, .  ■  nalonri  amtnftaum  ih«i 

hdudM  puMc  aduoMan.  Isgri  prelw«on*  for 
oiAbuaMnan.  honw  c««  ombudMian  tofy- 
iOM,  raporHno  nmJtmrtmm  to  SMm  and 
tandiv  i^andaa  Vwr  kwiuda  raoommanda- 
«ona  for  oonacll^aaclan.  and  Fadaral  itgM  o( 

aooaaafor  ombudMnarv 

I  tfao  woiM  ■»  to  cal  ailanlion  to  tha  pro- 
vWon  «Moh  craalaa  a  naw  aactton  to  phaae 
ki.  baghning  wHh  damonatrallon  proiacia  and 
Mnii«  oMbudMnan  aarvicaa  for  homa  care 
oonaumart.  TNa  provWon  addraaaaa  tha  cur- 
rani  iMk  of  pratodtona  for  tha  growing  num- 
bara  of  oidar  pamna  in  naad  of  and  raoaMng 
noma  haatti  vd  aupponiwa  aan>ioaa  in  ttMir 
noma,  as  docjwianlad  by  ttta  Houaa  Commit- 
Ma  on  Aghg'a  aludy  of  homa  cara  quaMy 
iaauaa.  TWa  proMalon  ia  alao  conajttant  with  a 
broadar  homa  ova  togWattfa  packaga.  "The 
Homacara  QuaMy  Aaaurance  Act  of  1987.- 
(KR.  1700)  which  I  Introducad  in  the  House 
on  Mwch  18  wid  which  wM  be  shortly  intro- 
I  in  tha  Sanato  by  my  dMnguished  coi- 
trem  Maryiwid.  Senator  Barbara  Mt- 


Mr.  Spartw.  ona  of  tha  ovanMng  goala  of 
tha  Congraaa  in  aalablihlng  the  Older  Ameri- 
cwia  Ad  owar  20  years  ago  was  to  enhance, 
pratod.  and  promoto  tha  dHjnily  of  our  older 
popuMioa  TNa  iagialatton  goaa  a  long  way 
tawwd  bettor  aaauring  that  that  goal  is 
achiavad  tor  radpiants  of  our  long-tenn  care 
dalwaiy  ayatom.  I  urge  my  coHeaeues  to  sup- 
port this  importwK  lagiaiatoa 


THE  95TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ST. 
OEOROE  PARISH 


HON.  WnUAM  0.  UPINSn 

OFILUHOIS 
III  THE  BOUBI  OF  SSPBBSBITATITCS 

Thunday,  April  9. 1987 

Mr.  UPtNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ma  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attentnn 
of  my  oaltotqum  the  celebralion  of  the  OSth 
anniversary  celobratton  of  St  George  Parish 
to  be  heU  on  Aprii  25. 1967. 

The  histoiy  of  SL  George  cannot  be  toM 
meraty  by  presenting  a  chronotogy  of  events 
by  wNch  buidbigs  were  conslnjcted  and  dedh 
caled,  organizations  formed,  or  programs  and 
functtons  hekL  Rather,  it  is  a  history  of  ethnic 
paopto  wtK),  like  those  who  came  to  America 
from  its  foundmg  days,  sought  freedom  and 
better  fving  condHiora  and.  Hie  them,  contrib- 
uted to  the  mosaic  of  American  social  life. 
Thia  narrative  details  their  hopes  and  dreams, 
their  struggles  ani  sacrifKes,  and  ttieir  desire 
to  buiU  a  parish  and  make  tt  a  symbol  of  all 
they  stood  for,  particuiacly  their  great  faith  in 
God. 

Predominant  among  ttie  founders  of  St 
George  were  the  Lithuanians  wtK>  began  to 
arrive  in  Chicago  after  1863,  drawn  by  the 
city's  axtraordrarty  rapid  industrial  devetop- 
ment  and  tfie  consequent  availability  of  jotn. 
In  ttieir  homeland  of  Lithuania,  they  were 
being  subiadad  to  cultural  destruction  by  a 
radnal  poicy  of  Ruasitlcatnn  during  this  time. 
The  printing  of  Lithuanian  books  and  newspa- 
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pera  Mth  tha  LaHn  alphabet  was  banned  In 
18654  whie  reigkws  oppression,  pai«culai1y 
of  tha  CathoHc  Chunrh,  expanded.  Chk:ago, 
utkM  theaa  drcumalanoaa,  was  a  haven  to 
theaa^  people  who  had  suffered  so  much.  Ba- 
cafU84  religion  played  such  a  prominent  role  in 
the  djitural  and  nattonal  life  of  Lithuanians, 
the  newly  established  immigrants  first  sought 
spMiial  assistance  In  the  church,  and  thus 
baMtha  hiatoiy  of  St  George  Parish. 

Fnin  a  small  town  of  about  100  people  in 
1830.  Chicago  became,  by  1880.  a  thriving 
city  of  over  a  haH  a  mMfion  inhabitants.  Among 
this  group  were  Lithuaniana  in  large  enough 
num^  to  form  the  St  Casimir  Society.  These 
petittoned  Archbishop  Freehan  for  a 
priest  to  minister  to  them,  and  on 
:.  1892.  Rev.  George  Kolesinskis  was 
as  the  first  pastor  of  St  George 
He  and  a  committee  purchased  12  tots 
together  with  an  oM,  wooden  German 
Cathaito  Church  buikling  which  was  moved 
onto  the  property  and  named  St  George 
Parish  Church.  In  1894  with  the  purchase  of 
two  more  tots,  the  first  Lithuanian  school  was 
built  on  the  property.  The  parish  continued  to 
grow,  and  Vne  present  day  church  buikSng,  a 
beaiiiful  gothto-style  church,  was  completed 
In  19p2. 

Over  a  number  of  years,  the  parish  grew  at 
such  a  rate  that  more  land  and  buiklings 
became  necessary,  so  that  around  1918  the 
rectory  had  been  expanded,  a  three-story 
brick  school  eroded  and  a  restoence  was 
added  for  the  Sisters  of  the  parish.  The  debt 
incured  by  this  expanston.  and  by  repairs 
wtikxi  became  necessary  after  a  fire,  amount- 
ed %>  $105,000.  This  consklerable  amount 
was  pakj  off  before  1942  when  the  parish 
celel»rated  its  goMen  jubilee.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  many  more  Lithuanians  were  fleeing 
of  Worid  War  II  when  Lithuania 
a  captive  nation.  In  order  to  acoom- 
[e  these  new  arrivals,  furttter  expansion 
became  necessary. 

the  years  following  the  war.  and 
the  1970's.  many  repairs  were 
to  maintain  and  upgrade  the  church 
buiklngs,  a  newly  built  rectory  was  ready  for 
occtjpancy.  and  a  new  corrvent  chapel  for  the 
school-teaching  Sisters  of  St  Casimir  was 
completed  and  consecrated;  but  the  parishion- 
ers Tbarxied  together  and  worked  hard  to 
defray  ttie  expenses.  A  complete  rejuvenatton 
pro^i^am  was  undertaken  and  was  completed 
in  ttne  for  ttie  diamond  jubilee  celebration  on 
Odober  29.  1967.  Once  more,  the  dedtoation 
and  steadfast  efforts  of  the  pastor  arxJ  his  pa- 
rishioners accomplished  the  goal  of  decreas- 
ing the  debt  These  were  the  same  years 
whs^  the  CathoUc  Church  was  undergoing  a 
tranfeitton  period  and  many  changes  were 
taki^tg  place  both  in  ttte  liturgy  and  customs  of 
the  faith.  This  was  being  done  for  the  benefit 
of  tite  people,  as  it  provkled  greater  partk^ipa- 
tnn  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  promoted 
clearer  understanding  of  their  Christian  doc- 
trinf. 

Ojring  the  past  decade,  the  parish  and  the 
community  experienced  many  changes.  The 
neighbortK>od  had  an  influx  on  new  ethnic 
grofps;  as  a  result  the  parish  was  enriched 
by  their  contributions.  Ttie  parish,  under  the 
guidance  and  leadership  of  several  recent 
padors— men  of  faith,  dednatton.  and  vitali- 
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greater  partidpatton  of  tha 
lay  paopto  |n  planning  the  future  course  of  tha 
parishioners  and  the  pastor,  being 
staunch  siiiportars  of  quality  CathoHc  aduca- 
tton.  made  the  dadaton  in  1965  to  conaolklato 
the  parish  nchod  with  aeven  other  parishaa. 
thua  formiig  tha  Bridagport  CathoNc  Acade- 
my, which  loffers  an  excoMont  academic  pro- 
gram, axlr^cuntoular  activities,  and  is  steffad 
by  conyet^nt  educators. 

Under  thb  leadership  of  the  present  pastor. 
Father  Rk4wrd  Dodaro.  the  parish  continues 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  com- 
munity through  paraNturgies.  devottons.  and  li- 
turgies. Planned  trips,  excurstons.  summer- 
tests,  and  other  social  functtons  help  to  bring 
the  young  and  the  oM  together.  Various  activi- 
ties and  cqHedtorM  provUe  food,  ctottiing.  and 
financial  assistance  to  the  needy. 
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arxl  ttie  parishtoners  took  to  ttte 

renewed  hope  and  faith  in  God 

as  they  joyfully  prepare  to  cele- 

I's  150th  anniversary,  the  bk»n- 

U.S.  Constitutton.  and  the  600th 

of  the  Christianizatton  of  Lithuania 


The 
future 
and 
brate 

tennial  of  < 
anr 
this  year. 

T)>ey  win  continue  the  work  t>egun  by  ttie 
first  immigants  to  America,  as  evtoenced  by 
almost  35  organizations  whKh  formed  during 
the  parish's  95-year  history.  For  it  has  been 
proven  in  the  past  that  here  lies  the  solkl 
foundatton  ttiat  is  necessary  for  continued 
success,  and  here  are  ttie  people  who  worii  in 
unity  for  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  them, 
here  is  th^  Parish  of  St  George,  celebrating 
its  95th  anniversary  on  April  25.  1987— the 
first  Uthuariian  parish  in  the  Mklwest 

I'm  suni  my  feltow  Members  of  Congress 
join  in  wisliing  the  Parish  of  St  George  contin- 
ued succ^  into  the  next  century. 


RO 


A  INTRODUCES  "FIGHT 
LEUKEMIA  WEEK" 


H^N.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 


nc 


or  Hxw  jaRsrr 

;  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESERTATIVES 


lurzday.  AprU  9.  1987 

Mrs.  R^UKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  iiBSOIutkxi  whk:h  would  designate  ttie 
week  of  Dlay  24-30.  1987  as  "Fight  Leukemia 
Week."    1 

Ttiose  of  us  who  have  known  ttie  tragedy  of 
this  killer  must  work  even  harder  to  press  our 
feltow  Americans  to  find  a  cure  for  this  dread- 
ed disease.  The  vtotims  and  their  families  now 
have  hope.  We  must  conquer  this  disease  and 
find  the  complete  cure. 

I  realize  barely  a  week  goes  by  but  that  a 
request  for  a  commemorative  week  is  intro- 
duced in  bongress.  However,  I  ask  for  ttie  at- 
tentton  and  assistance  of  my  colleagues  in 
fighting  this  honibto  disease  that  has  visited 
tragedy  to  many  thousands  of  families  annual- 
ly. It  is  a  d»ease  of  the  young  as  well  as  the 
okJ.  txjt  ttie  cruelest  tragedy  involves  ttie 
2.500  chldren  stricken  each  year.  It  is  a  killer 
disease  ind  one  for  wtiKh  there  is  no  known 
cure.      T 

This  dMease  kills  more  children  between 
the  ages  of  2  and  15  than  any  other  disease. 
Only  acQklents  take  more  young  lives  than 
leukemia,  Leukemia  kills  even  more  adults 
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affected,  mora  man  than  woman.  Sixty-nine 
thouaand  Americans  wH  contrad  toukamia  or 
related  btood  dhsasss  (lymphomas,  hodgkin's 
diseaas.  and  muMpto  myetoma)  this  year 
39.000  Others  w«  dto  from  them. 

No  one  knowa  what  cauaes  toukemia.  al- 
though a  vkua  la  suspected.  Environmental 
factors  such  aa  high  doses  of  radtetton  and 
the  tong-tarm  eocposure  to  certain  chenvcals 
have  been  linked  to  the  disease.  In  additton. 
tha  bocVa  immune  defense  system  also  plays 
a  rote  in  the  devetopment  of  the  daease. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  this  devastating  dis- 
ease is  a  malignancy  that  arises  in  the  parts 
of  the  body  that  make  btood.  People  with  leu- 
kemia have  too  many  abnonnal  white  btood 
oeNs.  causing  Infedions.  anemia,  and  exces- 
sive Ueedtog.  Without  treatment  90  percent 
of  an  leukemia  patients  wouW  die  within  1 
year. 

There  is  some  good  news.  Just  20  years 
ago.  ttiere  was  no  effective  treatment  for  leu- 
kemia. Today,  the  Hta  expectancy  for  leukemia 
pattenta  is  greater  than  ever.  Meariy  90  per- 
cent of  chiklren  and  between  50  and  85  per- 
cent of  adults  with  acute  leukemia  go  into  re- 
misston.  Half  remain  in  remisston  for  more 
than  5  years— a  period  many  specialists  con- 
stoer  an  indnatton  of  permanent  remission. 
The  use  of  cliemottierapy  is  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  the  dramatk:  improvement  in  managing 
leukemia.  For  the  first  time,  doctors  battling 
this  disease  are  beginning  to  use  the  word 
"cured." 

Progress  has  tteen  encouraging.  We  can 
now  Md  out  some  measure  of  hope  to  ttiose 
affHded.  But  the  road  of  treatment  is  tong  and 
painful.  The  treatment  is  costly  in  both  eco- 
nomic and  personal  pain.  That  is  why  we 
need  to  help  the  vtotims  and  their  families. 
The  American  people  must  understand  how 
much  their  help  is  needed.  A  week  to  fight 
leukemia  is  but  one  way  to  express  our  na- 
ttonal anguish,  to  fight  back  against  this  silent 
inckltous  killer  and  to  help  those  brave  fami- 
lies and  the  vtotims  to  cope  with  their  terrible 
burden.  A  cure  may  very  well  be  within  our 
reach,  and  we  must  find  it 

Much  of  this  improvement  is  due  to  ttie  un- 
tiring efforts  of  those  involved  with  ttie  Leuke- 
mia Society  of  America.  Since  its  beginning  in 
1949,  the  Leukemia  Society  has  spent  more 
than  $38  millkxi  on  research.  This  has  led  to 
the  renwkabto  breakttiroughs  in  treating  the 
disease  that  have  been  deveksped  recently. 
The  Leukemia  Society  contributes  more  than 
$5.4  milKon  a  year  to  the  support  of  neariy 
240  researchers  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  Because  research  is  not  enough,  ttte 
society  also  provtoes  sennces  to  vKtims  wtw 
are  smuggling  with  the  disease  today  by  pro- 
vkling  dved  financial  akj  to  help  with  ttie 
costs  of  treatment  and  advk:e  and  guklance. 
The  society  also  educates  the  public  about 
this  disease.  The  Leukemia  Society  of  Amer- 
k»  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  efforts. 

While  treatment  of  leukemia  has  come  a 
k)ng  way  In  a  relatively  short  time,  it  is  far 
from  perfect  Chemotherapy  produces  serious 
skto  effects  and  txme  marrow  transplants  are 
expensive,  extremely  painful  and  usually  re- 
quire a  sibling  donor.  Only  by  continuing  to 
wage  the  battle  through  research  will  the 
causes  and  cures  of  leukemia  be  found.  Time 
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la  of  the  osaonce  and  research  la  tha  key. 
More  must  be  done  so  that  a  cure  is  finally 
found. 

In  conckjsion,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  pubic  awwanasi  of  leukemia  as  a  pubfic 
kMer.  We  need  pubic  support  for  the  vtotims 
and  famiias  wlw  have  bean  touched  by  ttie 
grim  hand  of  the  dteeaae.  And  we  need  pubic 
support  for  eftorts  to  improve  treatment  and  to 
discover  a  cure. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  res- 
okitton  because  we  must  continue  all  of  our 
efforts  to  "figtit  leukemia." 
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wouM  have  a  davastaMng  aftad  on  acadamfc 
research  projects. 

Both  young  and  oM  aHea  have  benefited 
from  our  Nation's  ftrariaa  and  I  find  II  vary  ai^ 
prapriate  ttiat  we  reoogniza  thia  waak  to  honor 
mese  wonnwrwe  nsuUDons.  nowaver.  i  leei  a 
would  tie  even  more  appropriate  to  remember 
our  Nation's  libraries  when  dacusaing  ttie 
fiscal  year  1968  budget  With  al  the  wortlv 
whie  servwes  ttiat  Itorariaa  prawtoe  we  wouM 
tndy  be  commiding  a  great  disaervice  to  our 
constituency  if  such  a  tmdgat  ware  to  pass 
ttiis  Congress.  I  urge  my  coieagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  a  fair,  workabto  budget  for  Amer- 
ica's Kbraries. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
ni  THE  HOtTSE  OF  HEPRXSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8. 1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  honor  America's  Nbraries— centers  of  learn- 
ing for  Amertoans  of  all  ages.  This  tribute  is 
especially  appropriate  as  we  cotobrato  this 
week  the  30th  annual  observance  of  "Nation- 
al Ubraiy  Week." 

The  State  of  Ohto  is  home  to  approximately 
4.300  Nbraries.  The  Ohto  Stete  Library  will 
soon  be  celebrating  its  171st  year  of  oper- 
atton.  Throughout  the  years  Hxaries  have 
become  a  central  resource  not  only  for  books, 
but  for  just  about  any  kind  of  informatton 
imaginabto.  Our  Nalton's  libraries  provtoe  us 
with  research  and  informatton  services  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  pleasure  readtog  material.  Li- 
braries also  provtoe  a  number  of  helpful  com- 
munity services.  Ttiey  play  a  central  role  in 
keeping  the  pubic  aware  of  govemrnental  ac- 
tivities ttvough  documem  depoaitories.  Ttiey 
also  provkle  bookmotxie  servne  to  persons 
unabto  to  travel  to  local  libraries,  as  well  as 
offering  casette.  record  player,  and  vkleo 
player  checkout  sennces;  special  servtoes  for 
the  handteapped;  and  adult  educatton  and  H- 
eracy  programs. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  libraries  benefit 
every  congresstonal  distrid  in  ttiis  Natton. 
That's  why  I  find  it  unacceptabto  that  in  Its 
fiscal  year  1988  budget  the  administratton  has 
proposed  the  eliminatton  of  Federal  Ktirriry 
sennces.  whteh  are  provkled  through  ttte  Ftxl- 
eral  Library  Servces  and  Constnjdton  Ad 
[LSCA].  Funds  provtoed  through  the  LSCA 
enabto  libraries  to  purchase,  buiki,  and  im- 
prove library  bulMings;  establish  and  maintain 
a  cooperative  netMKXk  of  libraries  at  local,  re- 
gtonal,  or  interstate  levels;  and  to  continue 
and  improve  upon  existing  literacy  programs. 
Library  funding  made  available  ttvough  the 
Higher  Educatton  Ad  [HEA]  is  also  targeted 
for  total  eiminatton.  These  funds  currently 
alkjw  libraries  to  train  persons,  especially  mi- 
norities, in  Kbrarianship  and  to  encourage  re- 
seerch  and  devetopment  relating  to  library  im- 
provement Most  important  to  the  academto 
worid,  funds  provided  through  the  HEA  assist 
our  Natton's  major  researdi  Hbraries  in  main- 
taining and  strengthening  colledtons  and  in 
making  their  hototogs  availabto  to  other  Hbrar- 
ies wtiose  users  have  need  for  such  research 
materials.  To  eliminate  fundtog  such  as  this 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  TRADE 
ACTION  AGAINST  JAPAN 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

oPAanoKA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEBSEHTATITEi 

Thunday,  April  9, 1987 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Sportter,  ahnoat  2  weeks 
ago,  PresMent  Reagan  took  action  to  force 
ttie  Japanese  to  ive  up  to  ttie  semicondudor 
agreement  ttiey  signed  with  us  just  last  fall. 
Ttiis  adton  is  important  because  it  ropreeonta 
a  tough,  fair  and  weN  thought  out  response  to 
unfair  trade  pradtees  by  the  Japanese  in  ttie 
semiconductor  fieU. 

With  tariffs  that  will  double  the  price  of 
goods  soto  in  the  United  States  by  the  Jepa- 
nese  companies  violating  the  agreement  this 
is  indeed  a  tough  response.  This  adton  is  fair 
because  it  penalizes  the  offenders  as  much 
as  they  have  ctieated  us.  And,  after  giving  the 
Japanese  a  full  and  fair  chance  to  charige 
ttieir  unfair  pradnes  and  by  ctoaely  monitoring 
compliance,  the  administratton  has  formuiatad 
a  rattonal  response  sparing  the  American  con- 
sumer the  bnint  of  this  adkxi  by  targeting 
products  availabto  elsewtiere. 

This  is  a  risky  and  dMhailt  course.  The 
economies  of  our  tvro  nattons  are  inextricably 
linked,  and  sanctions  against  the  Japanese 
cannot  help  but  impad  sectors  of  our  econo- 
my. But  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  such 
steps  to  defend  American  access  to  maritets. 
We  should  always  be  tooking  for  sotottons  to 
our  trade  problems  that  promote  improved 
and  open  trade— not  less  trade.  Ttiaf  s  wtiat 
the  semicondudor  agreement  was  intended  to 
do.  By  vtolating  that  agreement  the  Japanese 
have  invited  retaiatton. 

Ttie  Presktonfs  response  was  measured, 
but  strong.  I  support  the  adton,  and  commend 
the  Prestoent  for  his  efforte  to  restore  equity 
to  ttie  worM  trade  environment 

I'm  enctosing  a  copy  of  an  editorial  on  this 
subjed  that  appeared  in  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star.  I  believe  H  outines  very  weU  the  difficult 
ctKMces  we  face  in  trade  acttons. 


Chifs  at  Btakx— Japam  Nkeds  Bom  Shakiho 
UpOvaaTaAOB 

It's  time  to  get  tough  with  the  Japanese 
over  trade.  As  long  sa  Washington  officials 
don't  overdo  it,  their  proposed  retaliatory 
measures  may  l>e  the  l>est  way  to  sort  out 
the  worsening  trade  deftolt  with  this  long- 
time Asian  partner. 
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Mb  one  li  advocittw  out-cad-out  protec- 
■nd  only  one  natket  to  miedflomlly 

*  BUOVOCuIPSb 

DtO    ft    tlirtJC'PMt 

wtth  the  united  SUtao  lut  yeu- 
ofor  the  chka.  and  tvo  of  ite  provtalane,  ny 
UJB.  oCOcWi.  ooncnaionel  toMlen  and  the 
Bteoadnctar  IndtHtry.  tunre  not 
kept  That'e  reeeon  enouth  to  take 


U&dar  the  egemmnt.  Jepeneee  eomiw- 
nlH  wate  to  etop  domptaic  their  aemlooDduo- 
tor  chipe  at  hwni  than  market  prioee  here 
or  elaewlieie.  Japan  wae  alio  suppoeed  to 
open  tta  own  marketi  to  UB.-niade  cblpe. 

The  JapaiWB  haw  honored  the  fint  pro- 
vtoion  by  itopptm  the  dumping  on  VjS,  mar- 
keta.  but  they  have  conttnoed  to  aeU  their 
pndneta  la  other  nattaoa  at  80  percent  of 
cosLThey  have  alao  tailed  to  <H>en  Japaneae 
marketa  adequately. 

The  Japaneae  My  they're  dcrinc  the  beet 
they  can.  but  that  they  need  more  than  Just 
a  few  months  to  effect  the  changes. 

The  trade  dtapnte  to  artiially  much  deeper 
than  microchips.  Japan  has  doaed  its  mar- 
kets to  foceisn  products,  althou^  there 
may  weD  be  items  (he  Japanese  would  buy 
if  given  the  dianoe. 

The  closed  markets  have  created  such  a 
trade  imbalanrf.  said  The  New  York  Times, 
that  it  has  strained  rdatlons  with  every 
trading  nation  and  caused  the  first  trade  re- 
taWatlon  by  the  umted  States  against  Japan 
In  the  postwar  period. 

Japan'a  trade  to  so  pro^erous  that  its  sur- 
Iduaes  smpass  those  run  up  by  the  Organl- 
sattOB  of  Petndeum  Kxporting  Countries  in 
ItsJieyday. 

XJA.  *T""*—  have  kmg  wanted  to  bid 
suooeasfully  on  Ug  oonstnictlon  projects  in 
Japan,  such  as  the  new  Kansai  Airport  But 
even  thoui^  American  expertise  in  the  field 
to  unrivaled.  American  contractors  can't  get 
in. 

Hie  White  House  has  announced  a  pre- 
liminary list  of  products  on  which  the 
United  States  wHl  double  the  import  prices 
In  retaliation  for  Japan's  failure  to  keep  the 
agreement  Japan  can  affect  the  conduct  of 
Japaneae  firms,  said  Clayton  K.  Teutter. 
the  U.S.  trade  representative,  and  he  consid- 
ers the  odds  of  a  trade  war  remote. 

Teutto'  to  a  skilled  negotiator  and  pre- 
vented a  trade  war  with  Kurope  earlier  this 
year  when  he  negotiated  a  settlemoit  of  a 
dispute  over  U.S.  losses  In  grain  sales  to  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

A  Japanese  delegation  has  arrived  for 
"emergency  oonsultattons,"  preceding  the 
visit  in  late  April  of  the  Japanese  prime 
minister.  UA  officials  already  predict  there 
will  be  no  reprieve  in  the  retaliatory  meas- 
ures set  to  take  effect  on  April  17.  but  they 
wfll  probably  tempv  the  move  by  limiting 
them  to  only  a  three-oMmth  trial,  and  watch 
to  see  if  and  where  the  microchips  falL 

There  has  to  be  room  to  maneuver  and  a 
willingness  to  negotiate  with  Japan  as  it  In 
turn  works  with  ite  manufacturers  to  head 
off  a  full-scale  war. 

Japan  has  been  fairly  warned,  and  every 
ef  f <»t  will  be  made  to  work  out  a  maricet  ad- 
justment 

Let  the  mkrochips  fall  where  they  wilL 
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WH.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 
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ormwToeK 

HOUSB  OP  RSPSBSBirXAnVCB 

Wednetday.  April  8. 1987 


Mr.  ACKERIMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  plaaaad 
to  join  my  cotoaguea  kxtay  in  recognizkio  the 
importa*t  conWbuttona  to  our  lives  made  by 
public  liliraries.  As  our  society  is  becoming  ir>- 
cmosindly  more  information  oriented  and 
more  qspendent  on  tiie  effective  use  of 
Knowiet^ge.  the  infbrmatton  services  provided 
by  our  Matton's  llxaries  have  become  esserv 
tiaJ  to  tt^  growth  of  our  country. 

I  am  putraged  that  for  the  sixtii  yeer  in  a 
row,  PiiMident  Reagan  fws  recommerKled 
federally  supported  library  pro- 
grams. Educating  our  citizenry  is  the  guidbig 
of  a  twalttiy  arxl  effective  govern- 
on  democratic  prindptes.  Librar- 
ieaohvifausly  play  a  central  role  in  devetoping 
and  exp^ndkig  literacy.  Instead  of  withdrawing 
Federal  i  support  for  our  Vonti  system,  we 
should  be  developing  ways  to  further  improve 
lt>rary  aftd  information  services. 

Althoiigii  public  libraries  are  primarily  the  re- 
aponaibltty  of  State  and  local  governments, 
many  valuable  library  programs  and  services 
wouM  1^  be  availat)le  without  the  minimal 
Federal  [investment  that  is  provided.  For  ex- 
ample, ite  Library  Servtees  and  Construction 
Act  [LSCA],  wNch  the  President  has  once 
again  racommendad  be  terminated,  provides 
to  Statas  fundkig  that  enables  libraries  to 
expand  services  to  those  members  of  our  so- 
ciety, stfch  as  the  elderly  and  disadvantaged, 
who  m$in  eodra  effort  of  special  materials.  In 
addHion^  Itie  program  supports  buikfing  rer>- 
ovaliond  to  make  ltt)raries  accessible  to  the 
physically  handnapped,  and  programs  to 
broaden  access  to  educatkxial  opportunities 
and  career  and  vocatkxial  opttons. 

l-ast  yesr,  in  my  home  distrtet,  I.SCA  fund- 
ing piojkled  the  Queens  Borough  Public  Li- 
brary wth  $50,000  to  operate  a  Uteracy  Vd- 
urvteers  Program,  which  recruits  and  trains  vol- 
unteers to  tutor  functionally  illiterate  adults.  In 
addttmn,  the  library  received  $139,736  for  a 
major  i^ban  resource  library  project  that  wifl 
provide  jadditkMfial  materiate  on  art,  business, 
educali^,  history,  Herature  and  technotogy.  I 
was  paltKularty  pleased  that  $135,000  was 
awarded  for  the  Langston  Hughes  Community 
Library,  M«ch  provides  a  unique  oombinatton 
of  ver^pw  de^tgined  to  meet  ttie  special 
needs  <$  the  neighbortxiod,  induding  informa- 
tion on  black  heritage,  education,  information 
arxl  ref«ral  services,  and  cultural  offerings. 

Mr.  S^Maker,  I  wouM  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Qu«Bns  Borough  Public  Librwy  is  the  fifth 
largest  ^ubtc  Kbrary  system  in  the  country,  in 
tenns  ^  number  of  branches.  In  1965-86, 
Queens!  Library  had  the  highest  circulation  of 
any  urtafn  ttxary  in  the  Nation,  and  has  been 
in  devetoping  special  services  to 
meet  thfc  needs  of  community  residents. 

urgii  my  coNeagues  to  reject  the  Presi- 
denfs  f  ropoaato  that  threaten  to  undermine  a 
of  support  for  public  Myaries.  I  pledge 
my  con  nuing  support  for  programs  that  altow 
Amerid  m  across  the  country  to  enjoy  the 
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HJR.  1572 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OFOonracncDT 

ni  THB  HbUSX  OP  RKPRB8DITATIVB 

Thlnday.  Aprii  9. 1987 


Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Congress  is  rapMly  moving  forward  to 
enact  the  fir9t  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
welfare  syste^  skice  the  "War  on  Poverty," 
and  a  chid  care  system  that  finally,  tnily  ad- 
dresses the  needs  of  kyw-income  families 
must  be  a  part  of  ttiat  effort 

Chid  care  i»  eesential  to  the  success  of  any 
effort  to  mal^B  welfare-dependent  families  fi- 


nandally 
ing  Buskiess 
low-inoome 
existing  aM 
The  Chikl 


However,  as  the  foltow- 
edHorial  points  out,  "Most 
slip  through  the  cracks  in 
care." 
Act  of  1987  (H.R.  1572)  is 
consistent  with  the  wori(  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress to  craft  a  puMc  assistance  program  that 
responds  to  beople's  real  lives.  It  is  budget- 
neutral,  it  to  r«alisttc,  and  it  s  fair.  It  is  time  to 
adopt  a  nem  poiwy  to  provide  the  equal 
access  to  chid  care  that  all  woriung  families 
deserve. 

[From  Basineas  Week.  Apr.  13. 1987] 
Clossio  a  Gap  ni  Child  Cars 

As  more  women  woik  outside  the  home, 
the  demand  for  daytime  child  care  grows. 
For  wooing  'mothers  with  low-paying  Jobs, 
this  is  an  pupprtslly  serious  problem,  and  It 
will  get  worse  as  more  people  on  welfare  are 
made  to  accvt  Jobs  or  Job  training.  Repre- 
sentative Nancy  L.  Johnson  (R-Conn.)  has 
introduced  ah  Innovative  )>ill.  sponsored  by 
35  other  R^ublican  and  Donocratic  mem- 
t>er8.  that  wUild  help  many  low-Income  fam- 
ilies, mostly  headed  by  women,  who  now  slip 
through  the  cradu  in  existing  federal  aid 
for  child  care.  The  good  news  is  that  the  bill 
would  requir^  no  new  funds,  and  it  gives  the 
working  parent  more  choice  among  several 
Idnds  of  chila  care. 

Johnson's  bin  to  targeted  at  families  that 
earn  too  much  to  qualify  for  federal  assist- 
ance and  too  little  to  make  use  of  the  de- 
pendent-care tax  credit  and  so  must  t>ear  all 
their  own  day-care  costs.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide $300  n^lllon  a  year  for  Touchers  to 
qualified  paifents  who  are  either  working  or 
in  Job  tndning.  They  would  use  the  vouch- 
ers for  day-<we  fees  or  for  hiring  a  relative 
or  neighbor  to  care  for  their  children.  They 
could  use  only  centers  or  individuals  regis- 
tered with  aktate  agency.  The  $300  million 
would  l>e  imiaed  by  reducing  the  current  de- 
pendent-carej  tax  credit  for  families  o^rriiny 
between  $0nOOO  and  $69,500  a  year,  and 
eliminating  it  altogether  above  that  leveL 

Despite  iti^  merits,  the  Johnson  bill  has 
met  resistance  from  child-care  advocacy 
groups.  One  i  reason  to  a  traditional  liberal 
dislike  for  vouchers  to  individuals  rather 
than  federal  piiwort  of  institutionaliaed  as- 
sistance. Vouchers  can  create  problems,  es- 
pecially in  the  hands  of  unsophisticated 
users,  but  tpey  give  lower-income  people 
some  of  th4  same  chotees  the  better-off 
enjoy.  A  secpnd  objection  to  the  Johnson 


bill  to  that 
expand 


diild-care  proponents  want  to 
not  limit  it   So  they 


oppose  any  tutbai^  of  the  tax  credit  even 


for  hlgber-taiooake  f amillea.  What  they  want 
to  for  the  govenmient  to  spend  more  money. 
But  given  budget  oonetialnts.  Oongreas  to 
iinii^iiy  to  vote  for  that  Taking  money  al- 
ready gotaig  to  well-to-do  families  and  using 
It  to  help  the  wmklng  poor  to  eminently 
teir.  The  Johnson  approadi  may  iM>t  be  the 
last  word  on  the  subject  but  it  to  a  sensible 
approach  that  deserves  the  bipartisan  sup- 
pert  It  has  won. 


CONFLICT  OP  INTEREST 


HON.RONWYDEN 

OrOKSOOH 
IH  THB  HOTJSB  OP  UFBXSKHTATIVSS 

Thurtday.  AprU  9,  1987 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
apokeamw  for  the  American  Medtoal  Asaoda- 
tion.  Dr.  Hanison  L  Rogers,  sakl  that  the 
practice  of  phyak:ians  telling  dmgs  they  pre- 
scribe to  their  patients  wouM  "make  doctors 
phwmadata  wid  create  a  conflict  of  interest" 
I  mrae  wNh  Dr.  Rogers  and  commend  him 
and  ttw  aaaodation  for  their  statement  To 
prevent  thto  oonWct  of  interest,  today  I  am  in- 
trodudng  legtolation  to  ImK  the  abiity  of  doc- 
tors to  seM  prescription  dnjgs  to  their  patients 
for  profit 

Thto  legtolation  to  much  needed.  AcoonSng 
to  ttw  AMA  and  Dr.  Rogers,  dnjg  repackagers 
are  bombanting  physk;ians  witt)  dnigs  to  sell 
to  patients  in  thek  offkres.  And.  aca>rdk)g  to 
the  New  Yort(  Tanes.  as  many  as  5  pen:ent  of 
ttte  75,000  physKians  in  the  New  Yortc,  New 
Jeraay,  Connecticut  region  are  selling  drugs  to 
their  patients.  Furthemwre.  the  Times  states 
ttw  attraction  offered  by  the  repackagers  to 
substantial— the  chance  to  meke  $30,000  to 
$40,000  a  year  in  extra  income. 

Cleariy,  there  are  some  instances  where  its 
appropriate  to  permit  dmg  sales  by  physk:ians. 
My  bill  sets  out  seven  exceptions  to  ttie  profit 
ban  on  physkian's  sales.  The  legtolation 
wouM  perrnit  sales  of  dmgs  in  ttiese  situa- 
tions: When  doctors  sell  injected  mediations 
and  vacdnee,  wtien  pharmacies  are  more 
than  15  miles  away,  when  doctors  practice  in 
community,  niral  or  Indian  heaNh  dinks,  or 
during  me(Scal  emergencies. 

Moreover,  under  my  bill  physicians  will  still 
be  abto  to  dtopense  drugs  to  indigent  patients 
or  after  pharmacy  hours  for  free. 

The  central  issue  in  ttiis  bill — conflkn  of  In- 
terest—to obvkxjs.  Doctors  selling  drugs  to 
patients  may  succumb  to  financial  temptation 
and  over-prescribe  dmgs  and  prescribe  ttiose 
drugs  they  have  in  stock  whether  or  vxA  that 
particular  drug  to  necessary  or  appropriate. 
The  motive  then  becomes  profit  first;  patient 
care  secorxi. 

These  situations  put  consumers  in  the  posi- 
tion of  asking  their  doctor  to  justify  the  price 
or  avaMabHity  of  alternative  drugs,  or  of  asking 
their  doctor  for  a  prescription  to  take  to  the 
local  pharmacy— a  competitor  of  the  physi- 
dsffi. 

And,  there  are  real  examples  of  the  health 
dangers  thto  practKO  can  create.  A  pharmacist 
in  Bremerton,  WA,  recentiy  was  asked  to  fill  a 
prescription  for  Norgesic  Forte— an  aspkin 
musde  relaxant— to  a  woman  also  on  couma- 
dki.  an  anticoagulanL  Aspirin  reactions  witti 
coumadki  can  cause  serkws  internal  bleedkig 
«wl  pattente  are  warned  not  to  take  both  at 
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once.  Yet,  the  pattanTa  orthopadk:  spadatat 
was  unaware  that  she  was  on  ooumadkt  Had 
ttte  kidMdual  soU  Norgeek:  Forte  dkectty  to 
ttie  patient,  she  couM  have  dtod.  Thto  to  jual 
one  exampto  of  the  potential  health  risk  poaed 
by  physicians'  aeHng  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  may  wonder  why  thto 
matter  cannot  be  addrseaed  at  ttie  State 
level.  Fkst,  ttie  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  warned  States  not  to  prevent  physkaans 
from  seWng  dmgs  at  a  profiL  The  FTC  leeto 
thto  may  be  wiKoompetttive.  My  concern  to  the 
safety  of  ttw  oonaumar  may  be  sacrificed. 

Moreover,  regulation  and  dtopenskig  of 
dmgs  to  and  always  has  been  a  Federal  isaue. 
The  dangers  dmgs  pose  to  oonauroers  were 
recognized  ki  1938  witti  ttie  pwsaoe  of  ttie 
Food,  Drug,  and  Coemettc  Act  Skice  ttien. 
Congifess  not  only  has  overseen  the  approval 
of  drugs  fit  for  ttie  U.S.  maritet,  but  also  dmg 
dtetribution  ki  ttiat  market 

luk.  Speaker,  my  bH  to  a  togical  extenston  of 
ttie  Food,  Dmg,  and  Cosmetic  Act  The  Healtti 
and  Envkonment  Subcommittee  has  sched- 
uled a  hearing  on  ttie  bill  April  22,  and  I  hope 
my  coHeagues  will  joki  me  in  supporting  thto 
legtotortton  and  efforts  to  get  it  on  ttie  ftoor 
qukddy. 


C80NKA  ROAST 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

orrijORiDA 

m  THE  HOTTSX  OP  RKPRXSEMTATIVKS 

Thursday,  April  9, 1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miami 
DolphHis  great  Lany  Csonka  to  the  guest  of 
honor  at  ttie  second  annual  NFL  Celebrity 
Roast  on  April  11, 1987,  in  Miami. 

We  all  know  that  Larry  Csonka  to  a  recent 
addition  to  ttie  NFL  Hall  of  Fame. 

We  all  know  ttiat  Lany  Csonka  to  one  of  ttie 
greatest  players  in  the  history  of  foottMll— but 
not  every  Member  of  Congress,  for  ttiat 
matter  few  people  in  my  home  Stete  of  Ftori- 
da, know  Lany  Csonka  dkln't  always  have  hto 
mind  riveted  to  foottiall  sttategies  and  maneu- 
vers. 

He  and  f  eUow  player  Manny  Fernandez  also 
had  very  creative  "plays"  off  the  fiekl— whk^h 
Don  Shuta  sometimes  had  ttouble  appreciat- 
ing. 

It  was  hard  for  coach  Shuto  to  appreciate 
the  shower  mate  secretiy  provided  one  day 
courtesy  of  Larry  Csonka.  It  was  a  4-foot  ali- 
gator.  The  resulting  shouts  from  coach  Shula 
wtien  he  innocentty  entered  the  shower  trap 
are  not  printable  in  ttie  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr  Speaker,  FkxMians  have  a  tove  affak 
with  Larry  Csonka.  We,  of  course,  are  in  awe 
of  hto  foottMl  prowess,  and  we  are  thankkil 
for  all  he  has  done  for  our  State,  but  we  also 
know  that  Larry  to  a  very  good  person.  The 
1987  NFL  Roast  on  April  11,  to  evklence  of 
ttiat  It  to  bekig  hekJ  to  further  ttie  goato  of  ttie 
Miami  Project,  an  organization  ttiat  to  leadkig 
ttie  fight  to  find  a  cure  for  paralysto.  The 
Mtomi  Project  to  headed  by  Nk:k  Buoraconti, 
anottier  Miami  Dolphkis  star.  We  sakite  ttiem 
botti  and  all  ttie  great  Dolphins  stars  for  the 
great  careers  and  ttieir  humanitarian  corv 
cams. 
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THE  CHALLENCHB  OF  AMERICAN 

HON.  TONY  COELHO 

opcAUPoanA 

ni  THS  HOUSB  OP  BBBSSmTATTPBg 

Thunday,  AprU  9. 1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Spsitor,  it  to  an  honor  to 
share  with  my  cotiaaguaa  the  folowino  text 
entitled  "The  Chalenge  of  American  CMisan- 
ship."  Written  by  my  consttuant,  17-ya«-oU 
Eiakie  Margaret  Barnelt,  N  won  first  piaoa  ki 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  broadcast  acriplwrit- 
ing  oonlast  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  f^or- 
eign  Wws  of  ttie  United  StoAaa.  Ms.  Bamalt  to 
to  t>e  commended  on  her  SKoelent  wrMng 
abilties  and  for  tier  insightful  expreaaion  of 
wliat  it  means  to  be  an  Amertean  dtizaa 

TBI  Challxroi  OP  AuaicAa  CiiuaaaaiP 

You  can  see  it  In  their  eye»-the  new  refu- 
gees who've  waited  for  yean  to  come  to  the 
United  Statea.  that  sparkle  of  anticipation. 
As  they  don  our  shorea,  you  can  sense  what 
has  tirought  them  here,  what  has  made 
their  long  awaited  trip  a  worthwhile  reaUty. 
For  they  seek  something  greater  than  mere 
sanctuary.  They  long  to  experiMioe  that 
which  they  have  only  heard  or  dreamed 
about— that  which  only  thto  country  can 
of  f  er— The  Challenge  of  American  Cttlaen- 
ship. 

For  the  children  of  thto  nation,  whldi  In 
reaUty  to  still  a  child  itadf .  that  challenge 
lies  between  each  perscm's  tndlvidnal  fulfill- 
ment and  the  responsibaity  of  tmimoting 
the  national  good.  For  it  to  these  two  con- 
cepts of  responsibility  that  made  America 
unique. 

As  citizens  we  were  granted  a  gift  by  our 
forefathers,  who  proclaimed  over  aoo  years 
ago  that  each  of  us  must  always  be  recog- 
nized as  a  separate  and  distinct  taidtvlduaL 

with  our  great  diversity  of  badEgrounds. 
we  Americans  are  staioerely  reassured  that 
we  have  the  right  to  be  what  we  so  chooae 
to  be;  man  or  wcmian  as  the  artist  the  schol- 
ar, the  athlete,  the  Inventor.  For  it  to  only 
then  that  people  may  truly  experience  the 
fruite  of  life:  the  pain,  the  laughter,  the  un- 
certainty. In  other  words,  it  to  thto  simple 
freedom  of  indivkiuaUty  that  enatdes  each 
of  us  to  taste  both  the  sweet  "peach"  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  sour  "lemon"  of  defeat 

This  respoiKibillty  of  personal  develop- 
ment to  the  first  element  of  the  challenge  of 
American  dtiaenship.  sllowing  each  of  us  to 
grow  In  harmony  with  our  own  human 
needs.  As  we  build  from  our  achievements 
and  learn  from  our  mistakes,  we  take  the 
first  step  toward  excellence  as  dtlzens  of  a 
young  nation. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  declared  to  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  "Iiet  us  all 
hang  together,  else  we  shall  all  hang  sepa- 
rately". Then,  as  he  spoke  of  hto  fear  of 
King  Charles  n's  actions  towards  colonial 
lnd^;>endence.  he  alao  qxike  of  a  unity,  not 
merely  among  the  framers.  but  moreover 
among  all  peoples.  Whether  during  a  time 
of  crisis,  or  a  period  of  peace,  American  pa- 
triotism to  aUve  and  welL  It  reminds  us  that 
however  many  indlvlduato  there  are  within 
our  nations  boundarlea.  that  in  the  end.  we 
are  Indeed  one.  Our  duty  as  dtlaena.  in  that 
light,  suddenly  )>eoome8  heightened  and  in- 
creawd.  extending  far  beyond  the  mere  sat- 
isfaction of  our  own  needa,  and  more  to- 
wards the  progress  of  Amerlra  as  a  whole. 
For  a  great  nation  to  built  not  on  the  deci- 
sions of  an  elite  few.  but  cm  the  productive- 
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aaa  of  tte  mittad  muy.  Wtttioat  the  toMn- 

a(  ABMrieua.  the  fbit  fctoM  to  the 

,  the  laOrawk.  atopiaon  And  med- 

Bold  never  have  becotae  a  re- 

altt7. 

It  IB  tMi  unity  that  inakeB  up  tbe  aeoond 

HMMwBjillty  that  a*a.  each  of  us  to  give  up 
a  portion  of  oar  tndMduaUtjr  for  the  good 
at  the  nation.  We  do  ao  when  we  defend  our 
nation  tram  evila.  iminove  medldne  or  tech- 
nolocjr  for  the  Uvea  of  othera,  or  when  we 
4tapl7  ghre  Urtta  to  a  chlUL  Each  of  these 
aetknt  reviiica  the  nnaelflah  ideals  of  cour- 
age or  knowledge  or  human  caring  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  eadi  of  theae  requires  the  unity 
of  people  toe  the  progw  and  developmoat 
of  America. 

The  picture  now  becomes  complete.  The 
rtiallengp  of  American  dtlimshlp  suggests 
not  merely  a  diOd's  birth  within  the  bnrders 
of  a  nation,  but  moreover,  it  entails  the  ex- 
istence of  those  two  upiKisliig  concepts  of 
etttaan  responsibility:  one  for  the  self  and 
one  for  the  natkm.  In  other  countries,  these 
neapts  collide  in  a  struggle  for  domi- 
but  in  America  there  exists,  not  a 
stnigtfe.  but  a  dmDenge— the  challenge  of 
caeh  individual  to  find  a  personal  balance 
between  their  arif  ftilfmment  and  their  duty 
to  find  a  pemonal  balance  in  the  nation  and 


That  la  the  true  challenge  of  American 
dtlKnahip. 

We  now  understand  the  meaning  of  that 
varkle  in  the  eyea  of  the  incoming  refu- 
geea.  That  opportunity  of  freedom  is  a  new 
dimension,  a  sign  of  change  where  they  feel 
that  challenge  awaiting  them  with  open 
aims.  For  they  are  soon  to  become  a  part  of 
America's  most  mixed  possessions— its  dti- 


RAISE  BEER  AND  WINE  TAXES 


HON.  ANTHONY  C  BEHENSON 

orcsLirounA 

ni  THE  HOU8B  OF  KXPRBDITATIVKS 

Thunday.  AprU  9.  1987 

Mr.  BEII.ENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislaiion  to  Increase  the  excise 
tax  on  beer  and  on  itte  two  types  of  wine 
wNctt  have  the  kMiest  concentration  of  alco- 
hol and  are  moat  iohUy  taxed. 

Both  beer  and  wine  we  stiN  taxed  at  the 
same  par-unit  rales  in  effect  in  1951,  and  at 
aignmoanMy  lower  ralaa  than  the  tax  on  dto- 
tlled  apirita.  InflaMon  alone,  which  has  gone 
(4>  over  400  percent  since  1951,  justifies  a 
substantialincrease.  This  UN  would  help  com- 
pansals  for  36  years  of  inflation,  and  bring  the 
tax  more  in  Ine  with  the  alcohol  equivalent 
rata  of  the  current  tax  on  dMilled  spirits— and 
produce  more  than  $2.5  bWon  each  yeer  in 
addWonai  revenue  and  reduce  our  budget  def- 
icit by  an  equivalent  amount  It  would  also 
promote  haaWi  and  safety  and  help  reduce  fa- 
taMtaa  cauaed  by  dnink  driving.  Under  this  bM, 
the  tax  on  beer  would  increase  from  $9  per 
31-galon  barrel  to  $27  a  barrel,  an  increase 
of  about  32  cents  a  six-pacic  the  taxes  on  the 
two  categories  of  wine  would  Increese  from 
17«  per  gallon  to  51t  gallon,  and  from  67t  to 
$2.01  raapaciwaly,  a  riae  of  about  7(  on  an 
average  bottle  of  wine. 

RaWng  the  eaciae  taxes  on  beer  and  wine 
to  a  level  doaar  to  that  of  the  tax  on  dtolited 
becauae  tt  is  complelely 


costs  I 


lation. 


SIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Itte  purpoee  of  tfiia  taxation:  to  tax 

t  of  beveragaa.  Thanks  In 

I  recent  advertisirtg  campaigna  by  major 

iwble  manufacturers,   tfie 

pubic  is  becoming  more  aiKl  more 

the  fact  that  a  12-ounce  serving  of 

S-ounce  glass  of  wine  oontaina  ttie 

of  atodhxA  as  a  1.2S-ounoe 

of  iquor.  Neverttieless,  the  akx)hol  In 

beer  isjnow  taxed  at  one-fourth  the  Rquor  rate, 

only  one-seventeenth. 

and  pertiaps  more  importantly, 
show  ttiat  beer  is  overwtwimingly  the 
most  common  ct)ok»  of  akx)hol  among  young 
because  a  can  of  beer 
the  same  as  a  can  of  Coke.  Simi- 
larty,  w^,  and  the  new,  increasingly  popular 
are  also  fairly  inexpensive  alter- 
to  soft-drinks.  In  1983.  wtiile  16-  to  24- 
year-dis  represented  20  percent  of  the  popu- 
were  34  percent  of  drivers  killed  in 
acckients.  Yourtg  adults  under 
tfte  ag4  of  30  are  responsit>le  for  just  over  50 
of  the  total  economc  cost  to  society 
of  akxhoi  abuse  and  akx>holism.  If  we  are 
ever  to  Instill  in  our  teenagers  the  seriousness 
and  responsibility  associated  with  safe  social 
drinking,  we  must  raise  ttie  prk»  of  t>eer  and 
wine  above  the  price  of  soft  drinks. 

Akx)^  abuse  claims  between  100,000  and 
200,004  lives  every  year  In  tfw  United  States 
in  \Mya  ranging  from  cancer  and  liver  disease 
to  dnjr^c  driving,  fires  and  homkades.  Orhosis 
of  the  Kver,  most  often  related  to  akX)hol 
abuse  or  akx>hoiism,  is  the  eighth  leading 
cause  af  death  In  tiie  United  States.  In  1983, 
neariy  18.000  traffk:  deaths  in  the  United 
States  were  akx)hol  related.  As  a  result  ttie 
Offwe  pf  TechrK>k>gy  Assessment  says,  akx>- 
hoi  atH^  may  be  responsible  for  up  to  15 
percent  of  ttie  Natkxi's  health  care  costs. 
Studies  done  at  Duke  University  cofKlude  tiiat 
increaaes  in  State  akx)hol  taxes  directly  coin- 
cided \gith  decreases  in  rates  of  liver  ctrrhosis 
and  automobile  fatalities. 

The  pxdse  taxes  on  beer  and  wine  are  a 
relativafy  untapped  source  of  revenue  whk:h  is 
fair,  arid  wtik:h  promotes  health  and  safety. 
One  sliidy  fourKl  that  raising  ttie  tax  on  beer 
in  yne  with  the  increase  in  prices  over  the  last 
three  qscades  wouM  cut  motor  vehk:le  fatali- 
ties t>yi  about  15  percent  saving  more  than 
1,000  ives  a  year.  By  contrast  ttie  study 
showeo,  a  natnnal  drinking  age  of  21  during 
ttie  lata  1970's  woukl  have  saved  only  about 
500  Kmss  per  year.  The  same  study  also 
showed  that  raising  ttie  beer  tax  wouM  signifi- 
cantiy  Ibwer  auto  accklent  fatalities  among  18- 
to  20-yaar-oM  males. 

Theaconomw  burden  of  akxihot  atxise  and 
alobMhm  is  not  bome  solely  by  ttiose  direct- 
ly affected  by  ttiese  prot>lems.  The  health 
care,  law  enforcement  and  k>st  productivity 
costs  gssodated  with  akx>fiol  are  shared  by 
taxpayers,  insurance  poKcytioMers  and  busi- 
nessest  In  1983,  akx)tiol-related  problems 
cost  the  economy  about  $120  bNNon,  23  per- 
cent of  whN:h  was  bome  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmeiit  Economk:  costs  are  expected  to 
exceed  $136  billion  by  1990,  exduding  the  ef- 
fects ol  inflation. 

Anolner  very  important  reason  for  raising 
ttie  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer  and  wine  is 
ttiat  It  has  become  painfully  apparent  that  in 
order  tp  balance  the  budget  we  must  increase 
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In  19S1 
5  paroant  of  Fadaral  rev^ 
nue;  In  ige5|they  rapreaanled  aavan-taniha  of 
1  percent  qf  Federal  revenue.  TripNng  the 
beer  and  wiie  taxes  wouU  help  compenaate 
for  that  tost  I 
over  $2.5  bwon  in  new  Federal  revenue  each 


Raiaing  tt^  cost  of  drinking  wouM  save 
Americans  rMNtons  of  dollars  each  yev  in 
health  carebosts  and  kMt  productivity,  and 
wouM  save  fves.  And,  it  is  a  fair,  togk^l,  and 
effective  me«ns  of  reducing  the  daftelt 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing tti^  in      ' 


OINIA  BOONE 


WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

oPFLoanu 

:O0SK  OP  RKPRESEMTATIVIS 


Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Ftorida  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
my  own  experience  as  a  teacher  and  member 
of  the  Dade  County  School  Board,  I  know  that 


aschoolis 
ttie  school 
itself 

For  many 
School  has 


as  good  as  its  principal.  When 
a  super  principal,  the  school 
exoepfional. 

Highland  Oaks  Elementary 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  Dade 
scfiools  In  al  categories.  Scores  atone,  how- 
ever, do  not  totally  tell  the  story  of  the  spirit  of 
ttie  staff  and  students. 

This  school  provMes  a  fantastx:  learning 
and  devetoprnental  experience,  and  Virginia 
Boone's  capability  and  dednatton  are  what 
has  made  ttiB  sctvool  special. 

I  have  kivwn  Virginia  for  over  20  years, 
since  I  was  frst  elected  to  the  school  txMrd  In 
1966.  The  foltowing  story  tells  atKxit  a  truly  re- 
markable asaet  to  our  community: 

DedicaIvd  Principal  Wins  Awaks 
(By  Marcia  Cummlngs) 

The  black  iMok  Is  a  tr&dltion  at  Highland 
Oaks  Elementary  School.  For  23  years,  Prin- 
dp«l  Vlrgiiva  Boone  has  been  collecting 
them.  Each  visitor  is  asked  to  sign  the  guest 
book.  Almoei  a  dozen  are  piled  in  a  closet. 

The  idea  lis  one  of  those  extra  touches 
Boone  broiight  with  her  soft  Southern 
accent  from  her  native  West  Virginia. 

It  is  those  little  extras,  like  spending  extra 
time  with  ai  child  or  teacher,  or  staying  in 
her  office  imtU  11  pan.  to  return  every 
phone  call,  or  opening  a  classroom  at  the 
last  minute  for  a  community  group  to  meet, 
that  won  Bpone,  62,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Tear  award  from  the  North  Area 
Region  1  Ciazens  Advisory  Committee. 

'T>edicaUcki  originated  with  her."  said 
Mary  SQveri  who  presented  the  award  at  a 
meeting  Thursday  night  at  Norland  High 
SchooL  "Yonll  find  no  one  else  like  her." 

A  suiprlsep  Boone,  who  until  the  presen- 
tation was  last  another  meml)er  of  the  audi- 
ence, said:  I'l  don't  think  anything  could 
hold  up  to  lieing  selected  by  lay  people." 

She  receijred  a  standing  ovation  from 
more  than  100  administrators,  teachers,  par- 
ents and  students  from  North  Miami  Beach, 
North  Miamt  Nortand  and  Miami  Beach 
high  schools  and  the  lunlor  high  and  ele- 
mentary scnools  in  those  areas. 

Bom  and  reared  in  Mat.oaka,  W.  Va.. 
Boone  has  been  in  education  for  44  years. 
She  was  a  high  school  sdence  teacher  in  her 
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home  state  l)efore  coming  to  Miami  in  19S1. 
She  was  an  aaaistant  principal  at  Opa-lodca 
Klementary  and  a  classroom  teacher  at  Mae 
Walters  Elementary.  She  opened  Highland 
Oaks  tai  IMS. 

"ini  never  leave  this  school."  said  Laurel 
Ollckstebi.  a  speech  therapist  who  works  at 
TTtgitiMwi  Oaks  and  whose  children  went 
there.  "She's  marvelous.  When  you  come  to 
her  with  a  ^edfic  problem  atmut  a  specific 
child,  she  always  has  time." 

When  she  has  time  at  home,  Boone  tends 
her  roses,  staghom  ferns  and  orchids.  She 
reads  sdence  fiction  and  watches  Star  Trtk. 
Her  priae  possesston  is  a  copy  of  John  Bun- 
yan's  POigrim't  Prof>n»*  ttiat  tielonged  to 
her  father. 

Boone  and  her  husband.  Conway,  a  reUred 
attorney,  live  in  Miami  Lakes  with  a  dog 
and  a  bird.  They  have  no  children. 

"I  have  933  children  here,  and  every  one  is 
special,"  said  Boone.  "Since  I  don't  have  any 
of  my  own.  I  turn  to  them.  While  they're 
here,  they  are  my  boys  and  girls." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Whereas,  It  is  also  estimated  that  some 
500  mfllion  people  in  the  developing  world 
desire  family  planning  Init  do  not  have 
access  or  means  to  such  services,  and  the 
Untted  States  has  lieen  the  leading  advocate 
of  the  human  right  of  couples  determining 
the  size  and  spacing  of  their  families 

Now,  therefore,  I.  William  Donald  Schae- 
fer.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  do 
hereby  proclaim  April  20-25.  1M7  as  World 
Population  Awareness  Week  in  Bfaryland, 
and  do  commend  this  otwervance  to  all  dti- 
sens. 
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WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  McMILLEN 

OPMAKTUin) 
ni  THX  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESERTATIVXS 

Thunday,  AprU  9,  1987 

Mr.  McMILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gov.  William 
Oonakj  Schaef  er  has  proclaimed  the  week  of 
April  20-25  as  Worid  Populatfon  Awareness 
Week  in  Maryland.  By  doing  so,  Maryland  has 
joined  nearly  3  dozen  other  States  in  recog- 
nizing the  urgent  importance  of  coming  to 
terms  with  the  Implfcattons  of  current  trends  in 
worM  populatton  growth. 

During  that  week,  citizens,  scholars,  and 
community  leaders  from  around  Maryland  will 
gattier  In  conferences  and  fonxns  to  be  heki 
at  Towson  State  University,  Essex  Community 
College,  Salisbury  State  University,  and  many 
other  kxattons  to  wrestle  with  that  challenge. 
Many  ttiousands  more  will  complement  ttieir 
efforts  at  similar  events  around  the  country, 
and  ttiat  commitment  is  encouraging  for  ttie 
future  of  our  worW. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  joined  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Maryland  delegation.  Senators 
Paul  Sarbanes  and  Barbara  Mikulski.  in 
supporting  House  Joint  Resolution  148  and 
Senate  Joint  Resokition  69  to  declare  that 
week  nationally  as  WorM  Population  Aware- 
ness Week.  In  addition.  I  insert  Governor 
Schaefer's  prodamation  in  the  Record: 

WOBLD  POPULATIOII  AWAKKmSS  W^K.  APKIL 

20-25. 1987 

Whereas.  The  world's  population  has 
reached  five  billion  and  is  growing  at  the 
unprecedented  rate  of  87  million  a  yean  and 

Whereas.  Rapid  population  growth  causes 
or  intensifies  a  wide  range  of  grave  prob- 
lems in  the  developing  world  Induding  envi- 
ronmental degradation,  urban  deterioration, 
unonplojrment.  malnutrition,  hunger,  re- 
source depletton.  and  economic  stagnation: 
and 

Whereas,  It  is  estimated  that  SO  percent 
of  the  10  million  infant  deaths  and  25  per- 
cent of  the  500,000  maternal  deaths  which 
occur  each  year  in  developing  countries 
could  be  prevented  if  voluntary  child  spac- 
ing and  maternal  health  programs  could  lie 
substantially  expaixled:  and 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
HADASSAH 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OPmW  JISSKT 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REFRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  9, 1987 

Mr.  DWYER  of  f4ew  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  good  virorks  of  Ha- 
dassah,  ttie  Women's  2Sonist  Organization  of 
America  and  for  ttie  75  years  of  service  to 
America  and  Israel  wtiich  its  members  have 
vokmteered. 

TTie  385.000  members  of  Hadassah  have 
been  responsible  for  the  buikling  and  mainte- 
nance of  some  of  ttie  finest  health  care  facili- 
ties in  Israel.  Ttie  Hadassah  Medtoal  Organi- 
zation in  Jerusalem  is  a  worM  dass  primary 
care  hospital.  This  fadlity  is  dedtoated  to  heal- 
ing, teadwig.  and  research,  regardtess  of  race 
or  creed. 

Hadassah  also  supports  a  wMe  range  of 
educational  programs  in  ttie  United  States  as 
well  as  Israel.  These  programs  promote  the 
high  ideals  of  Judak:  values  arid  American 
democratic  vakjes.  This  organization  runs 
such  unk^ue  programs  as  Young  Aliyah.  a 
chiM  rescue  and  rehabilitation  program  and 
Hadassah  Israel  Educational  Servnes  which 
offers  uraque  educational  opportunities  for 
chiMren. 

Hadassah  is  one  of  ttie  largest  contritxjtors 
to  the  Jewish  National  Fund  whch  is  commit- 
ted to  ttie  devetopment  and  rebuiMing  of 
Israel  through  reclamation  and  reforestation 
protects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Hadassah  for  Its  con- 
toitxjtions  to  the  well  being  of  indivMuals  and 
for  its  outstandkig  contributions  to  health  care 
and  research  to  alleviate  poverty  and  disease 
ttirougtiout  ttie  worid. 


HOUSE  BUDGET  COMMITTEE'S 
BUDGET 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

opCAuroBmA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPEESSirtATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  9. 1987 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  upon  four  differ- 
ent budget  resototions.  Everyone  knows,  how- 
ever, ttiat  there  is  only  one  budget  wtitoh  we 
are  truly  voting  upon  and  that  is  the  budget 
produced  by  ttie  Democrats  of  the  House 
Budget  Committae,  touted  as  the  great  com- 
promise for  fiscal  year  1968.  Frankly,  the  ma- 
jority members  of  ttie  Budget  Committee  have 
produced  a  sham  of  a  budget  that  does  not  at 


all  fakly 

eats.  This  budget  incraaaaa  taxaa.  conpro- 
misos  our  national  security,  and  braaka  Oorv 
grass'  commHmenl  to  reduce  dafldt  spandhi^ 
This  budget  proposoo,  aHhough  not  ^ladly- 
ing  the  form  ttiey  wM  taka.  that  $18  bMon  in 
new  revenues  be  ooMadad  from  tai^iayars  in 
fiscal  yew  1988.  Given  ttie  Meas  ariatog  from 
certain  quarters  of  ttie  Houaa.  theae  tax  In- 
creases wouM  take  ttie  form  of  a  tax  on  stock 
tranaacttona,  a  delay  of  ttie  tax  rates  in  ttie 
Tax  Reform  Ad  or  an  increase  in  various 
excise  taxes,  such  as  ttioee  on  dgaratlaa  or  on 
beer  and  wine.  Regardless  of  ttie  form,  I  am 
unable  to  supprt  any  of  theae  kicreaaaa  hi 
taxes.  It  has  been  estimated  ttiat  ttie  average 
U.S.  taxpayer  works  1 20  days  in  a  year  to  pay 
his  Federal,  State,  and  tocal  tax  obigattona. 
This  budget  seeks  to  increase  this  tiurden.  re- 
ducing indivMual  initiative  to  wort(.  to  create 
and  to  be  a  productive  part  of  society.  These 
indivklual  actions  have  fueled  5  years  of 
steady  economic  e>9>anston  and  will  be 
needed  to  furttier  sustain  it  This  budget,  by 
increasing  taxes,  will  smother  the  posstiitty  of 
future  economk:  growth. 

Ttiis  budget  resototion  also  threatens  to  se- 
riously compromise  our  national  security.  It 
calls  for  cutting  defense  outtays  by  $8.75  bi- 
Hon  over  current  spendkig  levels.  Simply  put 
this  metfis  ttiat  for  3  straight  years  defense 
sperxing  vtrill  be  reduced  in  real  terms.  Ttie 
cuts  infltoted  upon  our  miMafy  will  require 
ttoop  reductions  from  100,000  to  300,000 
men,  cutbacks  in  flying  hours,  and  poalpone- 
ment  of  weapon  modernization  programs.  This 
budget  will  produce  spare  part  shortages  and 
decrease  the  readsiess  of  our  mlitary  forces.  I 
cannot  support  a  proposal  whk:h  placea  our 
defenses  at  a  dangerously  tow  level  of  pre- 
paredness and  does  not  aHow  ua  to  keep 
pace  with  our  adversaries. 

Given  ttie  ottier  faitores  of  tills  budget  It  is 
of  Nttte  surprise  that  while  increasing  taxes  it 
simultaneously  increases  spending.  I  have 
never  approved  of  ttie  compuWon  to  uaa  in- 
creased revenues  to  fuel  more  spandtog 
rattier  ttian  to  reduce  an  ever  eayendkig  na- 
tional debt  tNJt  I  am  especially  dMurbad  ttiat 
such  an  activity  occurs  now.  This  increaaed 
spendkig  comes  at  a  time  wtien  Congress  has 
made  a  commitment  to  the  American  people 
to  reduce  defkat  spending,  wtien  ttie  national 
debt  tooms  menacingly  over  our  economic 
prosperity  and  wtien  the  American  people 
themselves  have  called  for  more  reaponabte 
Government  spending.  This  budget  breaks 
Congress'  promise  to  provMe  for  a  vital  and 
healttiy  economk;  legacy,  free  from  ttie  oorv 
attaints  of  an  immense  national  debt 

Alttiough  ttie  outcome  of  today's  vote  is  not 
in  doubt  because  of  partisan  stratagiaa,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  joki  me  in  opposing  ttie 
Democrats'  budget  ao  ttiat  a  responstile  one 
may  be  crafted  whtoh  provtoea  for  ttie  needs 
of  ttie  poor  and  etoerty  wNhout  placing  a 
greater  burden  upon  American  taxpayers  or 
sacrHkang  ttie  miWary  forces  needed  to  pro- 
tect our  national  security. 
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RADIOACTIVE 
WA8TC  UABILrTY  ACT  OF  1987 


HON-ALSWDT 


ThnndaM.  AprU  9. 1987 

Mr.  SWFT.  Mr.  SpMiNr.  todiy  I  «n  joining 
t,  RapraMflMlv*  So  MORM- 
aoN,  to  ModUM  ttw  Fwtaral  RadkMCive 
VMMto  \Mm^  Act  of  1967.  TNt  bH  would 
h^>  to  inMpMo  •  Mrioui  irwqiity  cauMd  by 
«w  NudMr  WMto  Mtoy  Act  of  1962— ttwt 
•w  citnm  of  OM  or  two  StalM  wH  beaalced 
to  MUM  not  only  toe  ful  hwMh.  safety,  and 
anwInnnMnW  iWis  of  a  rapoaMoiyi  but  thsy 
ara  alao  a^MClad  to  aMuma  al  of  ttw  finar>- 
dal  riaka  of  anurtaar  aocidant  at  a  rapoaitory. 

Spant  nudaar  lual,  wNct)  is  tha  waate  prod- 
uct of  nudaar  toal  rods,  ia  axpadad  to  romain 


daatfy  for  at 


10.000 


An 


of  radtoacMly  front  apont  lual,  or 


ottiar  ^^paa  of  rwfoscttwa 
N  H  wara  a 
ladhaalarof 


could  be  cat- 
I,  H  could 
maflnHiifle. 


The  cMnna  of  one  Stato  ahould  not  be 


to  triia  both  the  waato  and  ttia  riak— 
I  ia  mora  than  anouQh.  Our  tiM 


mrmM  at  laaat  aaauma  ttw  financial  risk.  It 
awuM  guar antaa  ttiat  any  dttaan  inM«d  by  a 
nudaar  aoddanl  inwoMng  lailnai  Itwe  wnnio 
oiwwd  by  tlw  Federal  Gowemnwnt  wtwttMM 
ttiat  aoddent  ocoiaa  during  Iranaportalion, 

araga,  or  dhpoad   wouM  be  fully 

Iforttwtmiury. 
ANhough  our  M  ia  oflarad  as  an  amend- 
ment to  ttw  Pitoa-Andaraon  Act.  ttwre  wouU 
be  no  aitikaiy  fenit  on  compenaalton,  aa 
ttwia  ia  cunentty  tor  acddenta  at  nudeer  pow- 
erplanlft.  Tlw  bnHad  oomperwalion  prowisiww 
in  Pi(o»Andaraon  wara  aatabishad  because 
Congraaa  wantod  to  give  impetua  to  ttw 
grawtti  of  a  oommarcial  nudeer  Industry,  and 
Mtod  companaalon  for  maior  acddenta  was 
daamad  aaaaiKial  to  ttwt  poitey.  On  ttw  ottwr 
hand^  in  ttw  caae  of  nudear  waste,  ttw  only 
ttyng  weara  ttying  to  achieve  is  its  safe  wx] 
permanam  dipoaaL  By  eatabiahing  ttw  prind- 
pto  of  Ml  companaatton  for  nudear  waate  ac- 
ddarta,  ttw  Federal  Govamnwnt  wouU  not  be 
dacouraging  a  desired  adivity-it  wouM  be 
enoouragng  a. 

TNb  M  builds  one  ttwt  Representative 
M0RM80N  and  I  introduced  In  ttw  last  Con- 
graaa. H.R.  4394.  I  wouM  like  to  specilkwily 
note  ttwt  Rapraaenlattve  MORMSON  has  been 
a  leader  in  ttiis  area,  and  I've  been  pleaaed  to 
worit  wittf  him  in  ttying  to  assure  ttwt  ttwre 
wouM  beM  oompenaatton  in  ttw  event  of  a 


Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  bM  which  Representative 
MoonioON  and  I  are  inhoducing  today  wouW 
be  a  n«ior  atap  fbnrard  in  raeatabishing  ttw 
credUMy  of  ttw  Federal  GovemmerM's  m«v 
agamam  o«  nudaar  waato— credUfty  ttwt  has 
bean  «bnoat  tolaly  deattoyad  by  ttw  Depwt- 
ment  of  Energy.  Itiaourgoaitoaeettwittw 
prindplea  of  ttiis  bM  are  incorporated  into  ttw 
Price-Anderson  iegislalton  moving  ttwough 
Congraaa  ttw  year,  and  we  aak  for  ttw  aup- 
port  of  our  nolaaguai  in  ttwt  endeavor. 


ETTEN; 
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■SRIBirrE  TO  JUDOE  JOSEPH 
T  BRUNO 

4oN.  THOMAS  M.  FOGLIEITA       ^H^iii^ 

or  riaas  i  lv/uha 


JTHX  HOUSI  or  UP>BBITATIVB 
Thursday.  AjnU  8. 1987 
FOGUETTA.  Mr.  Spedw,  t  rise  today 
to  pAf  tributo  to  Judge  Joiaeph  Bruno  and  the 
Roiaiy  Ctob  of  Phiadelphia,  PA.  Theae  admi- 
rabiflimen  have  coModed  arxJ  transported  40 
tons  of  books  for  tlwusands  of  schod  age 
chiidMn  in  Nigeria. 

Thfre  is  a  preaaino  need  for  books,  eape- 
daMy  texttwoka,  in  Nigeria,  where  Engish  is 
ttw  official  language.  When  Judge  Bnjno 
heard  ttwt  Nigerian  achod  fbnrim  were  virtu- 
ally amply,  and  ttwt  taodbooks,  when  avail- 
able, were  prohttiittvely  expensive,  he  railed 
his  f#Mow  Rolariara  to  ttw  cause.  After  coi- 
lediriB  ttw  books.  Judge  Bruno  and  friends  ar- 
ranged for  ttwm  to  be  sfiipped  free-ofHdiwge 
aboald  a  Yugoalavian  ship,  chartered  by  a 
NooNBgian  shipping  company.  Thia  was  ttuly 
an  intomattonal  effort 

I  «|ant  to  oomnwnd  ttwse  men  for  putting 
"sendee  before  seif'  in  ttwir  efforts  to,  in  ttw 
wordi  of  a  Nigerian  doctor,  "Wng  hope  to 
people  who  are  very  ttiirsty  for  educattoa" 


EX'fUNDINO  PERIODIC  INTERIM 
Pi  YMENT8  TO  HOSPITALS  FOR 
OI  IE  YEAR 


MTi 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

(VCALIFOBirU 
HOtTSB  OF  RSF8XSKMTATIVK8 

Thunday.  AprU  9. 1987 


PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae  today  to 
inttoAice  legislatton  to  extend  ttw  system  of 
periofk:  interim  payments  to  hospitals  for  a 
perio<l  of  1  year.  I  am  introducing  this  biH  be- 
caus«  large  numbers  of  hospitals  are  antid- 
paUnf  having  exterwive  ftrobtema  if  the 
ayatafn  of  periodK  interim  payments,  also 
know  as  PIP,  ends  on  July  1,  1967,  as  is  cur- 
rently supposed  to  occur.  These  prot>lem8 
codd  have  a  negative  impad  on  patient  care 
and  on  the  firwndal  stability  of  many  hospi- 
tals, aspedaliy  smaller  institutwns. 

Moat  hospitala  couU  not  be  constoered 
majof  financial  institutkxis,  and  at  any  given 
time,  I  many  hospitals  do  not  have  a  major 
casfvltow.  There  are  large  amounts  of  fixed 
costs  associated  witti  personnd.  equipment 
and  Ottwr  factors.  Witti  the  dwnge  from  peri- 
ods interim  payments  to  prompt  payment  of 
daim^  ttw  system  ttwt  is  to  replaoe  PIP  for 
fTKSt, hospitals,  ttwy  are  going  to  have  to  fi- 
nancklly  ad|ust  to  being  paid  after  rather  ttwn 
before  expenditures.  As  I  pointed  out  this  will 
be  dfficult  for  many  hospitals,  and  all  the 
more  because  ttw  dwnge  in  payment  sdwd- 
uie  ^occuning  witti  ttwir  largest  "customer," 
ttw  F^derd  Government  In  CaNfomia.  it  is  es- 
timated ttwt  going  off  PIP  July  1  wodd  create 
an  accounts  receivabie  baddog  of  11  to  15 
days.  Ttiis  woukl  irKrease  Medicare  gross  ao 
counlB  receivable,  ttw  amount  ttwt  hospitals 
must  "caiTy"  wtiie  awaiting  payment  by  ap- 
proxiawteiy  $286  milion,  and  ttw  interest  tost 
in  haaing  to  finance  ttiis  wodd  be  $26  to  $30 
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mWon.  Ni  I  accounta  receivabto  are  proieclad 
to  incraaai  by  $200  mWon.  and  ttw  iniereat 
kwt  inffn^ndng  ttiia  extta  amount  during  ttw 
PIP  la  auppoeed  to  be  from 
$18  to  $2^  mHon. 

I  am  oincarTwd  about  ttiia  iasue  not  be- 
cauae  hodpMala  shouM  aam  high  rates  of 
profR  und4r  Medfcare.  If  there  are  some  insli- 
tuttons  ttt«t  are  making  large  proflta  under 
Medcare,ltwn  pertwpa.  aa  waa  suggaated  at 
recent  Wi^  and  Meww  Committee  heerings 
on  ttw  issue,  ttw  hicreaae  in  payments  to  hos- 
pNala  under  ttw  proapecttve  payment  system 
shouM  rail  be  as  high  as  was  originally 
,  I  fad  ttwt  dwnging  from 
PIP  to  pnimpt  payment  on  July  1  codd  ad- 
versely aflad  pattant  care  becauae  of  ttw  fi- 
nandd  bi^d  in  whteh  many  hospitals  will  find 
ttwmedves  during  ttw  transitton.  Many  hospi- 
tals may  ta  forced  to  take  economizing  steps 
just  to  stajr  afloat  ttwt  might  unfortunately  in- 
ckjde  cutaj  in  arees  ttwt  wodd  harm  cave  of 
patients.  Hor  example,  to  finance  canying  ttw 
accounts  rWwivafato,  many  hospitala  may  have 
to  borrow  substantial  sums,  and  ttiis  coukl 
hinder  ttwir  ability  to  bonow  on  ottwr  occa- 
stons  for  more  important  reesons  related  to 
ttwir  miadDn,  heaHh  care.  In  addition,  some 


staff 

delays  or 
blenew 


It  isa 


migtit  have  to  occur,  and 
llattora  in  purdwses  of  valua- 
Thiaisa  stephospitd  ad- 
not  want  to  be  forced  to  take, 
fad  ttwt  many  hoapitals  do  not 
currently  Nave  sufficient  resources  or  tinw  to 
prepare  for  ttw  change  from  PIP. 

My  bili  wouU  extend  the  system  of  periodk: 
interim  payments  to  at  least  Jdy  1,  1988.  In 
addition,  HP's  termination  date  wodd,  under 
ttiis  bill,  correspond  to  ttwt  of  each  hospital's 
fiscal  yeeriany  tinw  on  or  after  ttwt  date.  This 
wodd  alsd  greatly  akj  in  ttw  ttvnaition  to  the 
new  systani.  as  a  "natural"  dwnge  wodd 
ttwn  occd— at  ttw  end  of  each  hoapitd's 
annual  firkncid  cyde.  This  wodd  reedve 
problems  caused  by  ttw  impodtion  of  one 
fiscal  cyda,  ttw  Government's,  on  a  different 
cyde,  ttwt  of  each  hospital.  For  the  sake  of 
those  wtwjmust  count  on  hospitals  when  ttwy 
become  n  ot  suffer  injuries,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resdution. 
The  text  foNows: 

HJl.- 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Representative*    oj   the    United   SttUe*   of 
America  i%  Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  l-YBAR  DKLAY  Di  SESnUCTING  USE  OP 
PBHIODIC  DfTKRIM  PAYHBNT  (PIP) 
I  SYSim  FOE  MBDICAKB  H08PITAL& 

(a)  IH  (JlKanAL.— fiecUon  0311(a)  of  the 
Omnibus  ^dget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986 
i8amen( 

(1)  in  pikaanph  (2).  by  striidng  "received 
on  or  after  July  1.  1987"  and  inacrting 
"made  in  nospital  cost  reporting  periods  Iw- 
ginnlng  on  or  after  July  1, 1988";  and 

(2)  in  p^ngrapb  (3),  by  striking  "198r' 
l>oth  placdB  it  appears  and  inserting  "1988". 

(b)  CokpouoHG  AxEHinmrr.— Section 
1815(eKl)ffi)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
nS.C.  13Bg(eKlKB))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "JunejSO,  1987"  and  inserting  "June  30, 
1988" 
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IN  RBCOONITION  OF  JOSEPH 
WALLACH.  GENERAL  MANAG- 
ER. KVEA  TELEVISION  STA- 
TION 

HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OPCALirOBinA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESEHTATIVXS 

TTturtdav,  AprU  9,1987 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  contribu- 
tions of  Mr.  Joseph  WaNach,  founding  general 
manager  of  KVEA  channd  52  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  WaHach  is  credtted  witti  creating  Es- 
treiia  Communfcations.  Inc.,  now  known  as  ttw 
Telemundo  Group,  Inc.,  whteh  purchased  and 
operates  KVEA.  ttw  Spanish  language  station 
in  Los  Angeles  whwh  also  covers  San  Bema- 
dno,  Riverskle,  Orange.  Kem,  and  Ventura 
Counties. 

Under  his  leaderahip.  KVEA  is  providing  in- 
creased news  coverage  of  local  and  natiorwl 
issues  affecting  ttw  3.4  million  Hispanic  popu- 
lation of  ttw  Los  Angeles  basin.  His  manage- 
ment team  offers  k)cdly  produced  newscasts 
and  special  reports  ranging  from  coverage  of 
Hispank:  cultural  and  civic  events  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  new  immigration  reform  act 

Mr.  Wdlach  was  fomwriy  executive  director 
of  Gtobo  Teieviston  fOetwork  in  Brazil  from 
1965  to  1980.  During  his  tenure,  Joseph 
helped  devdop  Gtobo  to  become  ttw  fourtti 
largeat  commercial  teieviston  networit  in  ttw 
worid,  witti  affiliates  in  31  cities  ttvoughout 
Brad,  and  programming  add  to  80  countries. 

Joaiaph  Wdlach  received  a  bachetor  of  arts 
degree  in  business  administration  from  City 
College  of  New  Yoric  and  also  attended 
Boston  University's  Graduate  Schod. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday,  April  20,  1967,  ttw 
Hispank:  and  business  commiunity  of  Loe  An- 
geiea  will  honor  Mr.  Joseph  Wdlach  at  a  re- 
ception to  recognize  his  contributions  as  the 
foundng  general  manager  of  KVEA.  I  ask  ttwt 
my  coilaagues  join  me  in  congratulating  Mr. 
Wallach  for  his  contributions  and  outstanding 
public  sannoe  to  ttw  peopto  of  aouttwm  Cali- 
fomia. 


THE  NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCA'nON 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

or  aORTB  CAROLIHA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEFRKSEHTATTVES 

Thunday,  AprU  9,  1987 
Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resototion  that  puts  ttw  House  of 
Representatives  squarely  and  openly  on 
record  in  support  of  adequate  funding  for  vo- 
cationd  education  programa  in  ttw  fiscd  year 
1968  Federd  budget  and  in  opposition  to  any 
attempt  by  ttw  admWstration  to  rescind  fcjrKis 
already  appropriated  in  fiacd  year  1967  for 
ttiia  purpoae.  I  am  proud  to  be  joined  in  ttw 
effort  by  ttw  fdtowing  origind  cosponeora: 
Repnaaentativea  Blaz,  Robinson,  Perkins, 
Dowdy,  Carr,  Fuppo,  La(x>marsino, 
Harold  Ford,  Major  Owens.  Daub.  Frank. 

K08TMAYER.      WORTLEY,      FUSTEB.      SiSlSKY. 
HUCKABY,  MAVROOLES,  ROE,  YATRON.  TOWNS, 

Rose,  Byron,  Melvw  Price,  Guarim,  Uoau, 
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LEvm,  Kaptur.  Rdge.  Bevmx,  Bmqqi.  Suma. 

LEVaiE.      JOHN      LEWIS.      NEAL,      KENNEU.Y. 
BONKER,  TAUZm.  AND  WEISS. 

The  Presktont  in  his  fiacd  year  1668 
budget  has  propoaed  not  ody  ttwl  all  Federd 
funcing  for  vocatiorwi  education  progranw  be 
tomiirwtod  but  alao  ttwt  $389  mMton  draady 
appropriated  in  1967  for  baato  vocatiorwi  edu- 
cation granla  tw  reednded.  Ttw  reedution  we 
are  ottering  highights  ttw  vitd  rde  of  voca- 
tiorwi education  programs  in  ttw  devdopnwnt 
of  this  Nation  and  emphasizes  the  need  for 
continued  Federd  support  to  assure  ttw  future 
success  of  students  wtw  dxxjse  to  enrdi  in 
vocattond  education  programs. 

Quality  vocationd  education  programs  have 
been  and  must  continue  to  t>e  an  important 
component  of  the  Nation's  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  nuTftoer  of  students  participating  in 
vocational  educaticxi  programs  has  grown  tre- 
mendously over  ttw  last  20  years.  Back  in 
1965, 1  of  every  37  Americans  was  enrdled  in 
a  vocationd  education  program;  15  years 
later,  in  1980,  the  ratio  has  increased  to  1  of 
every  17  Americans.  In  my  home  Stato  of 
Nortti  Carolina  atone,  during  ttw  1965-86 
schod  year,  330,000  students  at  ttw  second- 
ary schod  levd  and  650,000  fuH-  and  part- 
time  students  at  the  community  cdlege  levd 
benefited  from  vocationd  education  programs. 
Nationwkte,  of  course,  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans wtw  rdy  on  vocattond  education  pro- 
grams is  much  higher. 

Over  the  years,  mHKons  of  Americans  have 
been  helped  by  ttw  knowledge  and  practicd 
skills  that  they  have  acquired  through  partici- 
pation in  vocational  education  programa. 
These  progrons  have  made  it  poaatoto  for 
students  to  prepare  for  ttw  jobs  of  ttw  future. 
Studies  have  shown  ttwt  most  high  schod  vo- 
cationd education  staJdeota  eittwr  go  on  to 
some  type  of  related  emptoyment  or  continue 
ttwir  fomwl  education.  More  than  71  percent 
of  vocatiorwi  education  graduates  find  em- 
ptoyment related  to  ttwir  studws. 

Recent  GaNup  poOs  have  confirmed  what 
many  of  us  have  learned  through  meeting  and 
speaking  witti  constituents.  Americans  want 
greater  emphasis  placed  on  teaching  ttw 
basics  in  ttw  Nation'a  schools.  The  basics  and 
vocatiorwi  education  are  doaely  related. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  America  is  confronted 
Witt)  a  declining  marketplace  botti.  at  home 
and  abroad  because  of  competition  from  for- 
eign goods  and  servkwa.  If  we  are  to  remdn 
competitive  in  ttw  rapkJIy  changing  toterrwtion- 
d  marttetplace,  ttwn  it  is  esaentid  ttwt  we 
equip  our  young  people  with  ttw  knowledge 
and  skills  demanded  by  ever  changing  tech- 
notogy.  In  short  we  must  tidn  our  young 
peopto  for  ttw  jobs  ttwt  will  be  avdiabto  in  ttw 
coming  decades. 

I  am  finnly  convinced  ttwt  Americans  can 
compete  effectively  witti  overseas  competi- 
tors—but only  if  ttwy  are  given  the  proper 
tods.  Vocationd  education  can  provtoe  ttx>se 
tods. 

It  is  ttue  ttwt  we  can  save  money  today  by 
eliminating  Federd  aupport  for  vocationd  ecto- 
cation.  But  we  wodd  pay  a  high  price  in  ttw 
future.  In  my  view,  vocationd  education  is  an 
inveatonent  ttwt  we  cannot  afford  to  pass  up. 
For  ttwt  reason,  I  urge  my  cdleaguon  to  join 
in  ttiis  effort  The  future  of  our  young  peopto 
and  our  Nation  are  nonpailiaan  matters  ttwt 
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we  ahodd  oonfroni  on  a 

and  I  hope  aupport  for  vocattond  aducdion 

car  be  addroaaod  in  ttwt  spirit 

I  ask  unanimous  conaant  ttwt  ttw  toad  of 
ttiis  reedution  be  printed  in  ttw  IteoORD: 

WliereaB  the  President's  propoaed  flacal 
year  1988  budget  would  end  an  Fedena 
funding  for  vocational  edacatton  prociana 
and  rescind  $389  mllUon  from  the  1967  ap- 
propriation (or  basic  vocattooal  educattoo 
grants: 

Whereas  vocational  educattoo  prograow 
serve  16.5  million  Americans  eadi  year. 

Whereas  quality  voratlonal  educattoo  pro- 
grams play  a  vital  role  to  ttie  Nattoo's  edu- 
cation system: 

Whereas  vocational  education  programs 
have  enabled  millions  of  Americans  to 
achieve  a  level  of  self-support  and  adf- 
esteem  that  csnnot  be  measured  to  ddDan; 
and 

Whereas  the  akills  provided  by  voratinnal 
education  programs  wUl  play  a  critical  role 
in  the  Nation's  battle  to  remain  compettttve 
in  the  IntemaUonal  marketplace:  Now. 
therefore.  l>e  It 

Resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  an  adequate  level  of 
Federal  funding  should  be  authorized  for 
vocational  education  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  that  Federal  funds  should  not 
l>e  rescinded  trom  the  1987  appnHtrlation 
for  Iwsic  vocational  education  grants. 


NATIONAL  LIBRART  WEEK 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCAUFOBHIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATI¥BS 

Wednesday,  AprU  8, 1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
have  ttiis  opportunity  to  join  my  colsisgues  to 
sduting  our  Nations'  Ibrariea  during  Nationd 
Library  Week.  Libraries  continue  to  provtoa  an 
essentid  sennce  in  our  society— they  are  a  re- 
source for  peopto  of  aH  sges  in  ttwir  qued  for 
knowtodga,  recreation,  and  education.  Here  to 
Congraaa,  we  can  dearly  aae  ttw  crittcd  con- 
tribution of  libraries  and  ttwir  staff  in  ttw  work 
of  ttw  Ubrary  of  Congress,  and  ttw  Congrea- 
stond  Research  Senrice. 

Ubrwies  are  not  jud  ttw  preaerva  d  ttw  dg 
cities.  They  provtoe  servioaa  ttvoughoiA  ttw 
country  and  broaden  ttw  horizona  of  al  who 
use  ttwm.  In  addKion.  ttwy  partorm  a  wUe 
range  of  community  outreach  aanacoa  ttwy 
are  at  ttw  forefront  of  ttw  tight  agdnd  Hlar- 
acy  and  provtoe  a  much-needed  aourca  for 
pubfic  education  programs.  For  ttwaa  achoda 
wittwut  libraries,  ttw  pubik:  syatem  givaa 
acceas  to  books  beyond  ttwee  provktod  in 
dasa.  Ubrariea  are  eaaenttd  to  ttw  education 
of  Americana  of  all  agaa. 

I  wodd  Hce  to  pay  aspedd  tttoute  to  ttw  I- 
brwiea  of  ttw  San  Frandaoo  Pednada.  They 
continue  to  provtoe  an  outdandkig  aarvice  to 
an  reddentsdttw  peninada  and  reoentty  re- 
ceived an  awwd  from  ttw  Anwrican  Ubrary 
Asaodatton  of  America  for  tttdr  wortc  in  pubic 
retattons.  I  believe  it  ia  no  odnddanoe  ttwt  my 
diatttot  is  not  only  one  d  ttw  bed  educated  in 
ttw  counby,  but  alao  haa  an  odatandtog  I- 
brwy  system.  I  oomnwnd  ttwm  for  ttwir  ax- 
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EX^NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ApHl  9,  1987 


I  flnd  look  tefwwd  to 
I  to  woik  vMh  VwdL 

UbrartM  tn  dMrty  s  pf^^jjo^f  rMoures, 
nil  ■wpraMni  annnMnMin  nMOOiNnnniiy 
Mtd  to  actnoaitodB*  ti*  vahM.  SubMqusnt 
budBsto  IMMS  prapoMd  iwo  fanJnQ  tar  the 
Ubranf  S«>rto«  «id  Ooralruciion  Act  The 
fMOTi  oonpMBOfi  01  Unltod  sUtos  snd  Jsps 
RMS  •ouoHon  ■Mjun  iWMV  wnpiiMaKi  me 
n— d  lor  ui  to  dewHi  our  weoucee  to  educ*- 
lon.  Ai  •  luiHm  •ducMor,  I  cwi  conoBtve  of 
no  iinQ^  more  dMMQinQ  set  then  to  cut  beck 
on  our  piMe  ferarieew 

Amerfoe'e  Kraifee  need  our  help  end  sup- 
port now.  Left  give  it  to  them  before  they  are 


nUBUTB  TO  MR  LEHMAN  E. 
BLACK.  JR. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  lltAFICANT,  JR. 


or  omo 

ni  TH>  HOITSS  <w 


iTTVES 

Thundaii,  April  9. 19S7 

Mr.  TnAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Ijehmwi  E.  Black.  Jr.,  a 
prominaiM  reaidant  of  my  ITIh  Congreaaionai 
OiaMct.  Skioe  coming  to  Youngetowtn,  OH,  in 
1948,  Mr.  Bleck  ilea  attained  the  communily'a 
nigneai  leapeci  era  aamraaon  oue  lo  nis 
many  oonMbuHone  to  improving  the  (|ualty  of 
Me  tor  the  people  of  the  YoungalOMfn  area. 
Hk  afHMion  wWi  a  multitude  of  civic  and  pro- 
faaakmal  oiganizalions  Mualratoa  the  great 
concern  and  intoreat  he  hea  shown  for  the 
wee^emg  or  raanaow  cmzena. 

Snoa  the  age  of  12,  Ljahman  Black  has 
been  imokwd  in  toneral  home  vrark  first  as  an 
aaaiatant  to  Na  grandfattwr,  and  then  serving 
aa  an  apprentice  wNh  Na  cousin,  John  W.  Pat- 
toraon,  the  first  black  member  of  the  Ohto 
State  Board  of  Embakners  and  Funeral  Direc- 
tors. A  grKkMte  of  Uma  Sentor  High  School, 
Mr.  Black  began  advanced  study  at  the  Cin- 
dnnali  Colage  of  Embakning  wid  earned  his 
degree  wNh  honors  in  1948.  Upon  coming  to 
Youngstawn  in  1948,  Mr.  Black  worked  with 
the  LC.  Underwood  Rneral  Home  unH  1954. 
The  naod  15  yeara  of  Ns  career  repreeented  a 
rapto  gaki  in  both  rmponaliilty  and  expertise 
aa  he  accepted  a  managerial  roie  at  the 
Union  FunanI  Home  unH  1969.  For  the  next 
2  yeers,  Mr.  Black's  career  gained  added  sig- 
nificance  wlwn  he  tMceme  pert-owner  and  op- 
erator of  the  Stawart-Caihoun  &  Black  Funeral 
Home  in  Akron,  OH. 

The  weelth  of  ivwwiedge  and  skill  that 
tahman  Black  accumulated  throughout  the 
duratton  of  his  promisirig  carser  firwlly  came 
to  ftuWon  In  1971  when  he  opened  his  own 
firm.  Currently,  Mr.  Lehman  E  Black.  Jr.  is 
owner  and  preskient  of  the  LE  Black  Funeral 
Home,  ln&,  tocaied  in  Youngstawn,  OH. 

The  1st  of  Mr.  Black's  accomplishments  is 
virtoaNy  endtess.  as  is  his  reconl  of  active 
commitment  to  the  meny  Important  communi- 
ty, civic  and  professtonal  organizatnns  in  the 
Youngstown  area.  In  the  pest,  (.ehman  Black 
sen«d  as  board  presktont  of  the  Western  Re- 
sent* Trsnait  Authority,  as  weH  as  board 
member  of  the  Eaalgate  Devetopment  and 
Transportatton  Authority.  Presently,  Mr. 
Black's  membership  in  civic  and  professtanal 


ncsjoee  anwaoon  wnn  me 
Bhie  Oroes  and  Bkje  SNeU.  and  the 
Director's  Assodatton  at  the  county. 


In 


Mr. 


that 


of  his  many  efforts,  the 
the  Mahoning  Valley  have  bestowed 
with  many  honors.  Theee  Inckide 
for  Outstandbig  Servtee  to  the  Com- 
the  Community  Service  Award  for  Out- 
Moritorious  Senttee  to  the  Youngs- 
of  the  NAACP,  and  other  tributes 
the  gentle  character  of  l.ehman 
BlackJ  On  April  25,  1987,  the  members  and 
supportors  of  the  A.  Phillip  FUmtolph  Institute 
wil  gplher  to  honor  the  many  achievements 
and  contributions  of  Mr.  l^ehman  E  Black,  Jr. 
On  behalf  of  the  resUenls  of  the  Mehoning 
Valley,  I  wouU  Ike  to  commend  Lehman 
Blacklon  an  outstandhig  career  and  for  his  sk- 
emplfl  ry  involvement  in  the  servtoe  of  his  oom- 
munitj.  It  is  wHh  pieesure  and  sincere  thanks 
that  I  oin  the  peopto  of  the  17th  Congresskxv 
al  Dialrict  in  honoring  a  model  citizen  and  an 
extra 


>RINO       WINDBER        HIOH 
lOOL     BOY'S     BASKETBALL 
TEKM 


J 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  rmiisTLVAWA 

THE  HOVSS  OP  REPRXSENTATTVES 

Thunday.  April  9. 1987 


Jude 


Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  wouM  like  to 
take  tiis  opportunity  to  honor  the  Windber 
Ramfaiers.  The  members  of  this  basketball 
team  have  had  an  outstanding  1986-87 
seeaofi,  and  they  are  an  honor  to  Windber 
Area  High  School,  k)cated  in  Windber,  PA. 

The  foitowing  students  are  members  of  the 
team: 

Seniors:  Paul  Romanchock,  Lou  Ftori.  Tracy 
BrianCosta. 

r.  John  Fuschino,  Chris  Georg,  Gary 
Burke. 

Brian  Homer,  Randy  Mullikin, 
(,  Jason  DePok).  Jason  Oyler, 
Dave  fienrose,  Mke  FacdanL 

Maitegers:  Jamie  Christner,  Mike  Campiteil. 

StatistkJans:  Virg  Palumbo,  Jay  Hnfcs. 

Scorakeeper  Bill  Esdinsky. 

The!  accomplisfwnents  of  these  team  mem- 
bers ii^chjde  the  following  titles:  Rotary  Cham- 
ptons,,  Mountain  Conference  Champtons,  Tri- 
CounMr  Champions,  District  5  Champtons, 
Western  Pennsylvania  Champkxis,  and  Class 
AA  State  Runner-up.  I  congratulate  each  and 
every  one  of  these  gentlemen  for  a  job  well 
done.  To  be  noted  for  ttieir  kxig-standing  sup- 
port afid  leadership  are  P.  Emery  D'Arcangeto, 
coachi  Bob  Strittmatter,  assistant  coach,  Virgil 
Paluniw,  principal,  Sai  Mano,  superintendent, 
and  Philip  DePofo,  athietk;  director.  These 
men  have  done  a  fine  job  in  leadhng  the 
Windber  Rambler's  in  a  championship  season. 

Students  such  as  these  are  a  credit  to  their 
high  spool,  their  families,  and  the  community. 
Their  hard  work  and  determinatfon  have 
shown  us  wtiat  tt)ey  can  accomplish,  and  thus 
gives  me  hope  for  their  futures,  as  well  as 
ours.  I  wouM  like  to  wish  them  the  best  of 
hjck  in  tfteir  future  endeavors. 


FORDfG  coMuxmrrr 

EILEEN  O'BRIEN 


April  9, 1987 


HON.I  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OPmWTOBX 
IK  TH1|  ROUSE  or  BEPKBSXirrATIVES 

iunday.  AprU  9, 1987 

Mr.  SCHilMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  wouW  like  to 
take  this  c^iportunity  to  can  the  attentton  of 
my  coUeaglies  to  the  tongatandtog  dedfoatxxi 
of  a  special  woman  in  the  10th  Congresatonal 
Distrkn  of  New  York— community  activist 
Eileen  O'Biten. 

As  a  fouiiding  member  arxl  first  preskient  of 
the  Madtooh-Marine  CivK  AssociatkKi,  Eileen 
hes  been  ai  leader  and  Inspiratton  to  all.  While 
theae  aocotaipiahments  are  outstanding,  they 
are  Just  paii  of  her  many  focal  projects  and  in- 
volvementSt  Last  year  this  intelligent  and  com- 
mitted woman  organized  a  neighborttood 
sakrte  to  ipcal  veterans,  and  she  has  tong 
been  an  active  and  integral  part  of  her  pariah. 
Most  recerlly  she  has  been  elected  to  III  an 
important  positfon  on  school  board  22  in 
Brooklyn.    | 

A  nurse  by  professton,  Eileen  O'Brien  has 
lived  all  of  her  yfe  in  the  community,  as  has 
her  hust>and,  Rk:hard.  They  have  two  sons, 
RKhard,  14  and  Michael.  3. 

There  is  no  denying  that  Eileen  has  tnily 
been  an  aiaet  to  the  Brooklyn  community  in 
which  she  Ives.  Her  tireless  efforts  as  a  conv 
munity  loocfor  will  continue  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
ampto  to  al  those  who  care  about  the  future 
of  ttie  communities  tttat  comprise  ttw  Borough 
of  Brooklyfi  Eileen  O'Brien's  lifetime  of  com- 
munity involvement  is  to  be  commended.  It  is 
my  great  pleasure  to  bring  her  to  the  attentton 
of  my  colleagues  today. 


INTROD  JCnON  OP  SAN  CARLOS 
IRRIOA'nON  PROJECT  DIVES- 
TITDRaBILL 


IH  THE 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 


OFABIZOHA 
HOUSE  or  REFRESERTATTVES 


Thursday.  April  9,  1987 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  you  imagine  a 
situatton  in  whk:h  the  electricity  we  count  on, 
depend  oa  and  take  for  granted  in  our  daily 
lives,  was  not  there  for  us  wfienever  we 
needed  it?  Can  you  imagine  being  a  gas  sta- 
tfon  owner  who  could  never  predk:t  if  he  could 
fill  someone's  tank  because  of  habitual  brown- 
outs and  blackouts?  Can  you  imagine  going 
through  a  hot  Arizona  summer  and  never 
knowing  If  you'd  be  abfo  to  njn  your  home  air- 
condHfonerlor  swamp  cooler?  A  great  many 
people  in  i|iy  district  don't  have  to  imagine 
this  situatfofh- it  is  reality,  if  s  an  unacceptable 
reaHty  that  the  Arizona  congressfonal  delega- 
tfon  woukl  Ike  to  cfiange. 

Today,  nw  Arizona  colleagues  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislalton  wtifoh  instructs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  interfor  to  divest  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  specifk»lly  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  of  tpe  San  Carios  irrigatfon  project  in 
the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  San  Carios  irrigation  project  [SCIP]  pro- 
vkles  powef  for  tne  Gila  River  and  San  Carios 


Indten  Tribes,  as  weN  as  non-Indian  entities 
such  as  the  San  Cartoa  Inigatfon  and  Drakv 
age  Dialrict  and  numerous  private  and  com- 
merdai  users.  Servwe  to  ttiese  entities  has 
been,  to  put  tt  mikfly,  unreHabto.  CooMge 
Dam,  the  unit  from  which  SCIP  is  based,  has 
not  generated  power  skwe  the  fall  of  1983  be- 
cauae  Insufficient  resources  have  been  dedh 
cated  to  the  matotenance  of  the  generatnn 
unite  and  switchyard.  The  necessary  repairs 
on  the  dam  itself  wiH  be  expensive.  In  the 
meantime,  SCIP  has  been  forced  to  purchase 
experwive  power  from  other  sources.  Not  only 
is  it  expensive,  but  servtee  is  poor  because  of 
the  inadequate  electric  power  dtotributfon 
system. 

Ttie  Bureau  of  Irxlian  Affairs  does  not  pos- 
sess the  resources,  the  expertise,  nor  the  in- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

centive  to  manage  ttm  project  in  a  manner 
that  serves  the  interests  of  the  Indian  arxl 
nor>-lndian  users.  K  is,  therefore,  in  the  best 
interest  of  ttte  citizens  of  Arizona,  and  all 
American  taxpayers,  ttiat  a  dwestiture  take 
plaoe  immedialety. 

Existing  law  auttiorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  dispose  of  BIA  eieclric  utility  sys- 
tems except  tfwse,  like  SCIP.  that  were  corv 
structed  and  operated  as  part  of  an  irrigatxxi 
system.  The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Secretary  to  divest 
the  electric  power  distritxjtion  system,  tt  does 
not  attempt  to  specify  wtvch  parties  the 
system  will  be  sokl  to  or  on  wtiat  terms. 

All  the  norvFederai  parties  in  Arizona,  irt- 
chjding  ttie  Indian  trit>es  for  which  this  project 
was  designed,  support  this  divestiture  and  the 
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exiem  or  mis  suppon  is  lunner  oamonairaiaa 
t>y  ttie  unanimoua  ooaponaorahip  of  tNa  bH  by 
ttie  Arizona  congreaaionai  dategalion.  kikD* 
uuciion  Of  mn  legmanon,  era  ine  suDaaQuani 
review,  investigatton,  and  discuaaton  of  the 
problems  at  SCIP  wH  go  a  tong  way  toward 
restoring  responsHite  management  of  thia 
electrical  system. 

The  Reagan  adminislration  has  tong  been 
advocating  privalizalton  of  Federal  aaaote. 
Such  an  approach,  they  say,  is  designed  to 
ensure  more  efficient  management  of  thoee 
assete  and  to  ease  ttie  Federal  economic 
burden  in  maintaining  that  aaaal  Our  bi  fMs 
like  a  gksve  with  these  objectives.  It  deserves 
quick  actton. 


Anril  10.  1987 
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CONGEESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 
SENAfTE— /Vufa^,  April  10,  1987 


{LeoU^iMve  day  of  Monday.  ManA  30. 1997) 


TtM  Senate  met  aft  10  am^  an  the 
egplratkin  of  the  reoeei,  and  was 
to  order  by  the  Honorable 
AiMMa.  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Waahtngtnn 


The  Chaplatn,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halvenasi.  D J3^  offered  the  f ol- 
lowtncpnycR 

Letuivay. 

Gentle  Shepherd  Ood,  refresh  and 
renew  ua  In  the  profound  promlae  of 
the  fknved  of  an  the  Fnlms: 

"The  Lord  ia  my  ihQiherd;  I  shall 
not  want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  In 
sreen  paaturec  He  leadeth  me  bealde 
the  stlU  waters.  He  restoreth  my  souL 
He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  rl«ht- 
eousnesB  for  His  name's  sake.  Yea. 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  I  wHI  fear  no 
evfL  tat  Than  art  with  me;  Thy  rod 
and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me.  Thou 
preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
prcaenc*  of  mine  wiwnlm:  Thou  anoin- 
test  my  head  with  vOi  my  cup  runneth 
over.  Sorely  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
follow  me  aU  the  days  of  my  life:  and  I 
win  dwett  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for- 
ever." Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTINO 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  FRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  win  plcmse  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Sigmns). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  f  oUow- 
ing  letter 

UJB.8BSAn. 
PassnasT  r«o  ismoss. 
WoMMngton.  DC.  April  10. 1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

under  the  provliioiia  of  Rule  I.  Section  3. 
of  the  Btonrtlng  Rulea  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Baoca 
Aaua,  a  Sfiiatnr  from  the  State  of  Wasb- 
Incton.  to  pof ona  tbe  dutta  of  tbe  Chair. 
JomC.  Oiuiais. 
PreeUitHt  pro  ttfnpote, 

Mr.  APAMS  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOONTTION  OF  THE 
MAJORITT  LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nised. 


THE  CHAPLAOrS  PRAYER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Chaplain  for  his 
having  repeated  the  glorious  and  beau- 
tiful words  of  the  23d  Psalm.  The 


words  of  the  23d  Psatan  are  always 
strerigthenlng.  refreshing,  cleansing, 
andpure.  I  thank  him  very  much. 

THE  BUDOET  PROCESS 

.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
is  now  entering  the  de^  waters 
le  budget  process;  everyone  In- 
in  this  process  should  be  aware 
I  the  debate  about  the  budget  must 
I  take  a  serious  turn. 

the  last  several  months  the  po- 
debate  concerning  the  budget 
it  has  been  played  out  in  shaUow 
waters.  Both  sides  of  the  debate  have 
bee^  vigorous  In  seeking  the  best  polit- 
ical >  position  on  this  most  important 
.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
:  in  the  water. 
•■  President  has  been  consistent  in 
everything  that  the  Congress 
has  put  forward  a  budget  buster.  The 
dean  water  bfll  was  a  budget  buster, 
so  ke  said.  The  highway  biU  was  a 
bud|(et  blister,  so  he  said.  The  home- 
less bill,  a  bill  that  requests  a  modest 
$391.2  million  for  the  homeless,  is.  I 
am  sure,  in  the  President's  opinion,  a 
budget  buster. 

Bit.  now  Mr.  President,  we  are  en- 
terliig  a  serious  time.  The  ship  of  state 
is  moving  into  deeper  waters.  The 
President  is  the  capt4iin  of  the  ship  to 
be  sure.  The  Congress  for  its  part  is 
the  pilot;  the  navigator  who  has  read 
the  charts  and  knows  which  reefs  to 
avota. 

Vilnen  a  ship  is  seeking  safe  harbor  a 
good  captain  brings  a  pUot  on  board  to 
guiqe  him  home.  The  captain  recog- 
the  expertise  of  the  pUot.  The 
recognizes  that  the  ciu>tain  has 
final  word;  he  is  ultimately  respon- 
f or  the  safety  of  the  ship.  And  he 
down  with  it,  if  it  goes  down, 
len  a  rm)t.ain  and  a  pilot  worii  to- 
^er.  a  ship  Is  brought  hcnne  safely 
to  ilort.  When  ci4>tabi  and  a  pilot  dis- 
the  ship  never  makes  port:  it  at- 
»ts  to  ride  out  the  storm  in  open 
watfers  even  as  the  waves  get  bigger. 
And.  that  is  the  danger. 

President,  for  the  last  6  years 
the  ship  of  state  has  been  trying  to 
ride  out  the  storm  concerning  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  The  waves  have  gotten 
higher  and  every  year  the  Federal  def- 
icit! has  moved  us  deeper  and  deeper 
intd  more  dangerous  waters.  And. 
whf  e  the  passengers  may  not  recog- 
nizS  the  danger,  those  of  us  on  the 
briqge  can  see  the  coming  danger  for 
thejgeneratlons  ahead. 

I^r.  President.  I  have  sought  to  find 
an  {appropriate  metaphor  to  express 
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what  I  believe  the  proper  relationship 
should  l^  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  as  we  begin  serious  dis- 
cussion of  the  Oovenmioit's  budget. 
The  captain  and  the  pilot  metaphor 
seems  to  me  most  ^propriate  for  it 
expreasea  a  mutuality  of  respect  and 
the  neccBsity  of  cooperation,  that,  Mr. 
Presidrait.  is  what  is  necessary  if  the 
and  the  President  are  to  get 
St  process  to  safe  harbor  this 

at  a  time  In  the  debate  where 
lis  gained  by  the  Director  of 
les  MUler-and  I  like  Jim 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
I  am  fond  of  him.  I  think  he 
is  very  bright.  Personally.  I  think  he  is 
a  fine,  fine  gentleman— but  I  do  not 
think  anything  is  gained  by  his  label- 
ing the  budget  proposal  on  the  House 
side  as  $  "blackmail  budget."  Such  a 
statement  does  nothing  to  express  the 
kind  of  Mutuality  of  respect,  at  least, 
and  at  Itest  the  f  orthrightness  that  is 
needed  |k8  we  talk  about  this  serious 
problem^ 

We  cah  aU  engage  in  some  partisan- 
ship, and  we  will,  and  we  do.  But.  in 
the  final  analysis,  we  have  to  kind  of 
be  honest  with  ourselves  and  with  the 
American  people  as  we  deal  with  the 
budget  matter. 

The  resident's  comments  on  yester- 
day certjainly  did  not  move  us  In  the 
direcUoil  of  cooperation.  Since  the 
President's  budget  was  overwhelming- 
ly defeated  In  the  House,  receiving 
only  27  votes,  I  think  the  need  to  sit 
down  afid  work  together  should  be 
quite  o  wious. 

It  is  tpne  to  stop  splashing  about  in 
rhetoric*  The  President  needs  to  be  re- 
sponsibly in  explaining  his  own  budget 
and  poimting  out  that  his  own  budget 
has  $22i  bHUon  in  revenues  in  it.  of 
which  |l6  billion  is  Increased  or  new 
taxes.  And  he  fails  to  say  this.  He 
should  pe  responsible,  as  we  all  should 
be  In  describing  each  other's  budgets. 

I  hop4  he  wiU  be  responsible  In  de- 
scribing iours  but  as  much  so  in  describ- 
ing his  own.  Both  of  these  budgets 
have  revenues  in  them,  as  I  have  said 
many  tlpies.  And  so  it  is  unfortunate 
that  thf  President  keeps  pointing  to 
the  conbressional  budget  as  the  one 
that  haf  revenues  in  it  when  he  does 
not  recAgniae  and  confess  up  to  the 
fact  tliak  his  own  budget  has  revenues, 
increasad  revenues,  and  taxes. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before, 
there  are  only  four  things  that  can  be 
done  to  keep  the  budget  deficit  Riding 
downward.  We  can  cut  domestic  pro- 
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grams.  We  can  cut  defense  spending. 
We  can  increase  revenue.  Or,  we  can 
do  some  combination  of  the  three  and 
put  together  a  budget  that  is  real;  that 
has  the  support  of  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Coniress. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  enter  the 
de^er  waters  of  the  budget  debate  it 
would  be  wise  for  both  sides  of  the 
debate  to  put  aside  the  rhetoric,  the 
talk  of  blackmail  budgets,  and  get 
down  to  serious  negotiations  about  a 
budget  plan  for  the  Nation.  As  I  have 
said  before,  and  as  I  say  again,  it  is  my 
belief  that  this  problem  will  only  be 
resolved  through  cooperation  between 
the  Presidait  and  leaders  of  both 
Houses  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  President  showed  us  last  week 
during  the  highway  biU  that  he  is  wlU- 
ing  to  go  to  extraordinary  lengths  to 
work  on  a  bill  that  he  cares  about.  I 
would  hope  that  the  President  would 
have  the  same  sense  of  commitment  in 
woridng  with  the  Congress  to  resolve 
the  budget  dilemma. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


To  do  that  Job  rlgiit.  the  Senate  has 
a  real  and  legitimate  need  to  know 
about  the  history  of  the  security  situa- 
tion there  in  Moscow:  How  the  State 
Department  and  its  overseas  personnel 
acted,  and  reacted. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


DID  MOSCOW  EMBASSY  RESIST 
NEEDED  SECURITY  BdEASXTRES? 

ALLIOATIORS  OF  BtBASST  BBSISTAHCB  TO 
SSCI7RITT  UASUaSS 

ISi.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
I  received  disturbing  reports  that  the 
American  E^mbassy  in  Moscow,  in  late 
1984,  strongly  resisted  badly  needed 
improvements  in  seciirity  procedures 
at  the  Embassy— on  the  rather  ex- 
traordinary grounds  that  such  im- 
provements would  somehow  "damage" 
United  States-Soviet  relations. 

According  to  the  rei>orts  I  have  re- 
ceived, our  Ambassador  in  Moscow  at 
the  time  sent  a  harshly  worded  cable 
to  Secretsjy  of  State  Shultz;  that 
cable  may  have  succeeded  in  blocking 
the  proposed  new  and  tougher  securi- 
ty measures. 

Now  let  me  stress.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  reports  I  have  are  not  yet 
confirmed.  But  I  do  have  enough  con- 
fidence in  the  sources  who  provided 
me  the  information  that  I  am  deter- 
mined to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
matter  as  soon  as  possible. 

URGSm  Action  HBOKD  Oil  DOLE-BOTH  BILL 

As  the  Senate  knows.  Senator  Roth 
and  I  yesterday  introduced  the  com- 
prehensive "Anti-Espionage  Act  of 
1987"— in  direct  response  to  the  in- 
credible security  problems  that  have 
emerged  in  Moscow  in  recent  months. 
That  legislation— and  the  problems 
which  generated  it— requires  urgent 
consideration  here  In  the  Senate. 


DOLB-HHJIB  LXITB  TO  tmaOaUCt  SBULIX 

For  that  reason,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
HxLiis— who  serves  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee— Joined  me  yesterday 
In  writing  to  Secretary  Shulta.  We 
asked  that  he  release— to  the  Senate 
leadership,  and  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  only— a  copy  of  the 
cable  I  earlier  mentioned.  Any  such  re- 
lease, of  course,  would  be  under  the 
normal  procediues  protecting  any  clas- 
sified information  involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  Senator 
Helms  and  I  sent  to  Secretary  Shultz 
be  included  Ln  the  Rkcoes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

OmcB  at  THE  RxpuBUOui  latum. 

WoMMngUm,  DC.  April  9, 1987. 
Hon.  OioBta  P.  Sbultz, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State.  Waahirmlon. 

Deak  Mb.  SacKEXAKT:  We  request  th*t  tbe 
following  daaifled  cable  from  the  former 
American  Ambaaaador  In  Moacow.  Arthur 
Harlman.  to  tbe  Departmoit  of  State  be  re- 
leased, under  the  normal  aafecuards,  to  the 
Majority  and  Rqiutdlcan  Leaders  and  the 
Foreijn  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate: 
051552  November  1M4  Moaoow  14220 
Counter  Productive  Counter  Intelligence 
SecState40M. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  wHI 
likely  recess  tomorrow,  we  would  appreciate 
your  personal  attention  to  and  dedaion  on 
this  matter  before  your  departure  for 
Moacow. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Boa  Dole, 

Republican  Leader. 
Jesse  HEiJia, 

Rankinii  Member*, 
Committee  on  Foreign  ROationt. 

BERATE  CAimOT  "FLT  BLIIR>" 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mi.  President,  this  is  a 
serious  matter,  an  urgent  matter.  The 
Senate  cannot  "fly  blind"  in  consider- 
ing it.  We  need  all  the  relevant  infor- 
mation. And  It  appears  that  this  cable 
may  be  very  relevant,  indeed.  So  I 
hoi>e  the  Secretary  will  be  able  to  con- 
sider our  request  before  his  deiiarture 
for  Moscow;  and  that  he  wHI  see  fit  to 
provide  us  with  the  cable. 


his  meounles  of  30  yean  in  the 
Senate.  His  SO  years'  view  remains  one 
of  the  most  remartcahle  ptditlcal 
memories  In  American  literature. 

Benton,  a  Democrat,  was  first  eleet- 
ed  to  the  Senate  in  1820.  For  the  next 
three  turbulent  decades,  he  was  in- 
volved in  every  major  issue  that  erupt- 
ed on  the  Senate  floor.  His  name,  like 
those  of  Clay,  Webster,  and  f!»ihfti«n, 
was  known  throughout  the  land.  In 
1850.  when  Benton  opposed  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  he  failed  to  win  re- 
election. After  one  term  in  the  House, 
he  was  defeated  again.  Benton  had 
long  considered  writing  a  bo(A  on  his 
experiences,  and.  in  retirement,  be 
threw  himself  into  the  project.  BConth 
after  month  he  labored,  cajoling  and 
pleading  with  coUeagues  for  reminis- 
cences and  critiques.  "Scrawl  away 
without  restraint."  he  urged  former 
President  Martin  Van  Buren. 

Benton  was  already  suffering  from 
cancer  when  volume  1  of  "Thirty 
Year's  View"  was  published  in  the 
spring  of  1854.  Enemies  labeled  It  a 
"huge  monument  of  self-eulogy."  but 
none  could  deny  the  grand  swe^  of 
Benton's  prose  and  vision.  Bmton  was 
well  into  volume  2  when  his  Washing- 
ton house  burned  to  the  ground,  de- 
stroying his  books,  i>apers,  and  the 
nearly  finished  second  volume.  He  had 
invested  too  much  of  himself  into  the 
project  to  stop,  and  throtighout  1855 
he  furiously  rewrote  huge  passages 
from  memory.  In  1856.  volume  2  afh 
peared. 

By  then  bedridden.  Benton  drove 
himself  to  complete  his  final  project, 
the  montmiental  "Abridgment  of  the 
Debates  of  Congress."  He  finished  the 
16th  and  final  volume  on  April  9.  1858. 
and  whispered,  "I  am  comfortable  and 
content."  The  next  morning  Thomas 
Hart  Benton  died  at  the  age  of  76 
amid  the  documents  of  the  Congress 
he  loved. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

APBIL  10,  ISSa:  DEATH  OF  THOMAS  BAKT 

Bsaroa 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Aprfl 
10.  1858,  129  years  ago  today,  one  of 
the  Giants  of  the  Senate's  golden  age 
died  after  the  most  desperate  race  of 
his  career.  In  the  face  of  a  long  and 
painful  illness.  Thomas  Hart  Benton 
of  Missouri  drove  him«»if  to  conu>lete 


DEPARTURE  OF  NAVY 
SECRETARY  JOHN  LEHMAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  today  is 
the  last  day  that  John  Lehman  wiU 
serve  our  country  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  I  know  my  view  is  shared  by 
many,  many  others,  that  he  carried 
out  his  duties  with  intelligence,  enthu- 
siasm, and  determination. 

If  he  sometimes  seemed  impatient, 
that  was  a  reflection  of  the  energy  he 
brought  to  running  our  modem  Navy. 
If  he  sometimes  seemed  too  aggressive, 
that  was  a  product  of  his  single  desire 
to  get  things  done. 

As  he  leaves.  Secretary  Lehman  can 
Justifiably  feel  proud  of  his  record; 
leaving  behind  him: 

Sailors  and  Marines  that  are  more 
prepared  than  ever. 

A  combat-capable  fleet  that  has 
been  brought  in  ahead  of  time,  and 
undercoat. 
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A  better  deal  for  our  def eue  dollan. 
1  eompettttve  hkfcting,  and 
r.  won  eCfleient  adnilniatratkm. 

A  naval  atrategy  that  not  only  nip- 
poKta  todayli  natkial  aecurity  strate- 
gy, but  alao  guides  tlie  paroeurement  of 
tomontiw'a  fleet. 

I  bdieve  I  weak  for  both  Bides  of  the 
aide  irtien  I  express  the  Senate's  ap- 
preclation  to  Secretary  I^ihman  for 
his  untiring  aei  vices  to  his  country  as 
Navy  Secretary. 


nrrCRMKDIATE-RANGE 
HUCIXAR  FORCXS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  weeks  I  have  spokm  on 
the  prospects  tm  a  good  arms  control 
agreement  optatennediate-range  nu- 
dear  forces— INF— in  Europe.  I  hoite 
we  ean  reach  an  agreemmt.  but  we 
should  aU  recaD  that  just  any  INF 
ajgeement  wont  necessarily  be  a  good 
INF  agreement  I  have  stressed  the 
importance  of  effective  verification, 
and  of  our  right  to  match  the  Soviet 
monopdy  in  shorter  range  missiles. 

The  1M7  issue  of  the  D^Mtrtment  of 
Defenae's  Soviet  Military  Power  un- 
derscoree  the  vital  Importance  of  these 
shorter  range  systems.  The  section  on 
"Soviet  and  United  States  Nonstrate- 
gic  Nuclear  Forces."  for  example,  in- 
cludes a  map  which  Illustrates  the 
threat  to  NATO  posed  by  the  lethal 
Sealeboard  wJasnes.  From  their  cur- 
rent loeatians  in  East  Germany  and 
Oechoalovalda,  these  mobile  missiles 
could  strike  deep  into  Italy.  France, 
and  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  section  of  Soviet  Mili- 
tary Power  be  printed  In  the  Rioobd. 

niere  being  no  objection  the  materi- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rboobd.  as  follows: 

80TIB  un  Uriid  8uxb  NoaBxiATmc 

NtRXBUt  FOSCB 

AlS-IAiniB  HUCLIAS 

Tbe  SoTteU  becan  &  vlsoroua  effort  to 
modornlae  and  expand  their  intennedlmte- 
ranse  nndear  focoe  In  1977  with  the  deidoy- 
ment  of  the  fiiat  8S-ao  UUM7  mlarilea.  Be- 
eanae  each  8S-M  is  equipped  with  three 
MIRVs.  Soviet  UUNF  mlBBile  warheads 
have  more  than  doubled  since  1977.  The  88- 
aOs  also  have  signifleantly  greater  range  and 
aeeuraey  and  a  muA  shorter  reaction  time 
than  the  mlsBiles  they  have  replaeed. 

The  SovieU  have  dqdoyed  441  88-20 
launchers  west  of  the  Urals  and  in  tbe 
Soviet  Far  Bast.  During  1984.  the  Soviets 
began  oooatructlon  of  more  bases  for  the 
88-W  than  in  any  other  year.  Some  of  this 
conatmctini  was  to  assist  the  relocation  of 
88-10  units  that  had  been  dlsplaeed  from 
their  former  bases.  The  former  88-30  bases 
have  now  been  converted  to  aoocMmnodate 
the  88-as  mobile  ICBIf. 

The  mobOlty  of  the  88-30  system,  unlike 
the  older,  fixed-baaed  SS-4.  allows  it  to  op- 
erate under  both  on-  and  off-road  oondi- 
tlona.  As  a  result,  the  survivability  of  the 
88-30  Is  greatly  enhanced  because  of  tbe 
difficulty  In  detecting  and  targeting  this 
system  when  It  is  field  deployed.  Further, 


the  ^S-30  launcher  can  be  reloaded  and  re- 
flredjand  the  Soviets  stockpfle  reflre  mis- 
siles. ;The  Soviets  are  flight-testing  an  tan- 
provad  verston  of  the  S8-30,  irtiich  Is  ex- 
pectep  to  be  more  accurate  than  Its  prede- 


In  addition  to  the  88-30B,  the  Soviets 
malntata  113  88-4  UUNF  launchCTS.  All  of 
thesei  are  located  in  the  western  USSR  op- 
posit*  European  NATO. 

NATO's  initial  deployment  of  Pershing  Us 
and  ,  ground-latmehed      cruise 


I)  began  InBurope  in  late  1983.  The 
of  UUNF  mtssDes  deployed  in 
by  31  December  1968  totaled  318 
hwarhead  mtssiles  00  180  launchers, 
coosist  of  108  Pershing  n  mlsallwi  cm 
108  launchers  and  308  OliClfs  <hi  53  launch- 
ers. 

uuuK  inicLBAa  Foacxs 

In  1985.  a  brigade  in  the  Beloruasian  MOl- 
tary  pisMct  became  the  first  operational 
unit  io  receive  the  38-33  shorter  range  INF 
missile.  The  88-33.  with  tU  500-kflometer 
rangok  is  a  marked  Improvement  in  range 
and  accuracy  over  the  300-kllaineter  S8-lc/ 
ScudiB  surfaoe-to«urfaoe  missile  it  is  re- 
lOmc^t.  If  the  88-23  follows  the  same  se- 
quenSe  of  deidoynient  seen  with  the  Scud  B, 
the  ifestem  military  districts  will  receive  it 
first,  i  followed  by  the  Group  of  Soviet 
Forc^,  Germany. 

ThS  Sealeboard,  another  Soviet  8RINF 
system,  has  a  range  of  900  kOometers.  Each 
front  i  commander  also  may  have  a  brigade 
of  13lto  18  new  Sealeboard  launchers  avaO- 
able,  I  which  are  more  accurate  than  the 
older  Bcaleboards  they  replaced. 

Ovc  60  Sealeboard  launchers  are  <q>posite 
Euro»ean  NATO.  In  1984.  the  Soviets  for- 
>loyed  the  Sealeboard  ballistic  mis- 
Eastern  Europe.  These  front-level 
which  normally  accomi>any  Soviet 
arms  forma ti«wis,  are  now  in  posi- 
strike  deep  into  Western  Europe. 
I  Scaleboards  are  along  the  border  with 
A  battalltm  is  opposite  Southwest 
eastern  Tmtey,  and  one  battalion 
itained  in  strategic  reserve.  Because 
greatly  increased  accuracy,  these 
new  ^lissQes  can  also  be  employed  with  non- 
nuclear  warheads. 

Soviet  armies  and  fronts  have  missfle  bri- 
gade^ equipped  with  13  to  18  88-lc/Scud 
laundlers.  More  than  500  are  located  oppo- 
site European  NATO,  and  over  100  are 
alon^  the  border  with  China  and  in  the  Far 
East.,  Additionally,  about  75  are  opposite 
Sout&west  Asia  snd  eastern  Turiiey,  with 
over  |5  iMmchers  held  in  strategic  reserve. 

VsjBous  SNF  ccmsist  of  tube  artillery  and 
missiles  of  much  sluMter  range  than  INF. 
These  SNF  assets  are  available  to  the  Soviet 
division  commander.  The  most  praninent 
such  system  at  division  level  is  the  ungulded 
free-iocket-over-ground  (FROG),  which  is 
deplftred  in  a  battalion  of  four  launchers. 
The  Soviets  are  r^ladng  mOGs  with  the 
more  accurate,  longer  range  S8-21s  in  some 
divisions  opposite  NATO.  About  500  FROG 
and  6S-21  launders  are  opposite  NATO. 
Anottier  215  FROG  launchers  are  opposite 
China  and  in  the  Far  East;  some  100  are  op- 
posite Southwest  Aria  and  eastern  Turkey; 
and  i^ut  75  are  in  strategic  reserve. 

Nuelear-capable  artillery  tubes  are  alao 
available  to  front  commanders.  Three  newer 
self-propelled,  nuclear-capable  artillery 
pieces  are  being  added  to  the  inventory:  a 
152-iam  gim  (which  also  has  a  towed  ver- 
sion), a  203-mm  gun,  and  a  240-mm  mortar. 
Whefi  fully  deployed,  these  new  nuclear-ca- 
pabl^  artillery  tubes  plus  older  lS2-mm  how- 
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ttaers  that  are  also  capable  of  firing  nudear 
rounds  wO  exceed  10,000. 
The  Soviet  Union  wQl  ««■«"**<"  Its  sub- 
superlorlty  In  shorter 
and  SNF  systems  while  improv- 
Itj^lve  diaraeteristics  of  ite 
USSR  alao  has  a  significant  nu- 
itage  in  INF  aircraft  and  is  re- 
qualltatlve  advantage  NATIO 
development  is  taking  place 
^TO's  INF  aircraft  modemlatlon 
which  older  aircraft  are  being 
the  F-18  and  TOmado. 

As  in  all  other  nucle- 
the  Soviets  wOl  probably 
seek  ways  to  improve  the  capa- 
taetlcal  mlasilfs  and  nudear 
improvements  will  be  ao- 
throuih  incremental  modemtaa- 
systems  as  well  ss  through 
of  entirely  new  systems, 
probably  wDl  also  woA  to  up- 
shorter-range  ballistic  mlssQe 
its  in  wartiead  capablli- 
and  reliability  are  likely  and 
(In  soon.  Combined  arms  cran- 
1  then  have  enhanced  non-nu- 
options  and  more  flexible 
ballistic  missile  assets.  These 
e  capable  of  delivering  nude- 
or    otmventlonal    warheads 
the  forward  edge  of  the  battle 
greater  depth  within  the  mlli- 
of  operation. 

is  made  up  of  Lance  tactical 
nuclear  artillery.  Although 
was  once  an  area  of  NATO  ad- 
balanoe  has  shifted  in  favor  of 
recent  years. 
Forcn.  The  Soviets  operate  13 
GOIiP  n-Class  ballistic  missQe  submarines 
equlived  fith  3  S8-N-5  SLBlCs  each.  Six 
GOLF  ns  |are  assigned  to  the  Baltic  where 
they  pose  a  threat  to  most  of  Europe,  whOe 
the  remaining  seven  are  based  in  the  Sea  of 

' ~* they  can  be  employed  against 

Far  East. 

Navy  also  maintains  an  extm- 
non-strateglc  nudear  force 

both      antisurf ace      warfare 

(A8UW)  sbd  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW) 
as  well  asj  land-attack  systems.  The  Soviets 
maintain  4n  Inventory  of  nuclear-armed  tor- 
pedoes asjweU  as  ASW  depth  bombs;  the 
newest  versions  of  both  entered  service  in 
the  early  |l980s.  The  Soviet  Navy  also  de- 
ploys an  extensive  array  of  ASUW  and  ASW 
cruise  mlsifle  systems,  ranging  frmn  the  88- 
N-3  to  thd  newer  88-N-19  and  8S-N-22;  the 
latter  two  were  also  introduced  In  the  early 
19808.  Some  288  surface  warships.  340  sub- 
marines, and  about  30  other  combatant 
ships  carry  at  least  one  of  these  systems. 

US  sea-oased  non-strategic  programs  in- 
dude  continued  production  of  the  Toma- 
hawk nuclear-armed  land-attack  cruise  mis- 
sile and  4evdopment  of  a  nudear  depth/ 
(ND6B).  The  Tomahawk  pro- 
range  over  carrier  aircraft 
dlmersal  of  nudear  strike  assets 
number  of  naval  platforms.  The 
lining  land-attadc  and  ASW  f  ea- 
bomb,  will  replace  the  aging 
currently  fulfilling  this  mls- 
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The  AdTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
liore.  There  will  now  be  a  period  for 
the  traif»ctton  of  morning  budness 
for  not  to  extend  beyond  2  hours,  with 


Senators  permitted  to  q>eak  therein 
for  10  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognised. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  NEAR-TERM 
DEPLOYMENT  OF  SDI 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  ICr.  President,  on 
March  18,  James  Bruce  of  Senator 
BsmnTT  JomtSTOir's  staff,  and  Doug- 
las Waller  of  my  staff,  submitted  their 
second  mporl  on  the  progress  of  SDI 
and  the  chaUenges  It  faces.  The  report 
has  been  detdasslfied  by  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Organization 
[SDIO].  Here  is  a  report  that  should 
shock  any  Senator  who  cares  about 
our  national  defense.  It  should  also 
startie  any  Senator  who  is  concerned 
about  the  huge  deficit  that  confronts 
our  Federal  Government.  Waller  and 
Bruce  were  not  Just  spinning  some- 
thing off  the  top  of  their  heads.  Their 
report  was  based  on  interviews  with 
more  than  60  of  the  top  scientists  who 
have  been  working  on  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative.  This  Bruce-Waller 
report  was  a  followup  to  the  detailed 
and  widely  i^plauded  report  these 
same  staffers  made  on  SDI  last  year. 
Why  was  this  latest  report  so  startling 
andshoddng? 

nrst.  the  report  disclosed  for  the 
first  time  a  highly  classified  project 
known  as  a  block  program.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  program?  To  develop  ar- 
chitecture for  a  near-term  deployment 
of  strategic  defenses.  SDIO  has  been 
telling  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs  that  no  such  near-term  architec- 
ture exists.  Access  to  this  near-term 
architecture  is  compartmentalized  so 
that  ordy  a  few  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  allowed  to  review  it  if  they 
knew  It  existed.  General  Abrahamson 
flatly  denies  that  this  assertion  in  the 
report  is  true.  He  charges  that  SDI 
does  not  have  a  block  program  devel- 
oping architecture  for  a  near-term  de- 
ployment of  strategic  defenses. 

Second,  the  report  estimates  that  at 
best  the  SDI  near-term  deployment 
would  be  pathetically  Ineffective. 
Waller  and  Bruce  contend  that  the  de- 
ployment of  space-based  kinetic  kill 
vehicles  in  the  boost  phase  would  de- 
stroy no  more  than  11  percent  of  the 
Soviet  offensive  threat.  The  maxlmtmi 
expected  kill  for  ground-based  inter- 
ceptors is  reported  to  be  5  percent. 

Third,  even  this  grossly  Inadequate 
defense  Is  reported  to  face  "tremen- 
dous engineering  and  production  prob- 
lems that  will  require  a  sizable  amount 
of  research  talent  and  substantial 
funding  increases  to  overcome." 

Fourth,  the  kinetic  kill  vehicles  that 
might  take  out  as  much  as  11  percent 
of  the  Soviet  warheads  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  useful  for  only  5  or  10 
years.  After  that  time.  Soviet  counter- 
measures  would  probably  overwhelm 
it. 


Fifth,  far  more  promising  long-term 
SDI  research  would  be  sacrificed  to 
pay  for  ^e  big  cost  of  near-term  de- 
ployment. 

So  what  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
program  that  will  provide  no  signifi- 
cant defense,  will  swiftly  skyrocket 
costs,  and  will  seriously  compromise 
far  more  promising  strategic  defense 
projects  that  mi^t  develop  25  or  30 
years  from  now?  Why  would  any  ad- 
ministration, especially  an  administra- 
tion as  obviously  devoted  to  a  success- 
ful antimissile  defense  pursue  such 
policies?  The  answer  is  obvious.  The 
SDI  program  is  in  serious  trouble. 

Last  year,  after  the  President  had 
made  it  clear  that  SDI  was  his  top 
military  priority,  the  Ccmgress  slashed 
his  request  by  nearly  30  percent.  This 
year,  the  Congress  is  unlikely  once 
again  to  provide  any  significant  part 
of  the  administration's  $2.3  billion  re- 
quested incivase  tn  SDI  funds.  Appar- 
ently it  is  the  aciministratlon's  Judg- 
ment that  the  Congress  is  reluctant  to 
provide  big  increases  for  research  in  a 
project  that  will  only  produce  visible 
hardware  in  the  far-off  indefinite 
future.  They  seem  to  feel  that  the  tan- 
gible i4>pearance  of  land-based  inter- 
ceptors and  the  exciting  drama  of 
huge  space-based  battie  stations  would 
stimulate  public  excitement  and  en- 
thtisiasm.  It  is  a  long-shot  gamble.  If 
the  Congress  falls  for  it,  if  the  Con- 
gress agrees  to  provide  the  tens  of  bO- 
lions  necessary  to  make  the  big,  pre- 
mature hardware  commitments  to  this 
program.  It  will  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

The  experts  tell  us  that  at  best  the 
near-term  SDI  deployment  might,  by 
the  mid-1990's.  succeed  in  intercepting 
a  paltry  16  percent  of  a  potmtial 
10,000  strategic  nuclear  warheads  the 
Soviets  could  launch  at  United  States' 
targets.  Even  that  would  take  a  series 
of  remarkable  technological  successes. 
Succeed  or  f  sJl.  one  absolutely  certain 
Soviet  response  would  be  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  Soviet  offensive  nuclear 
force  necessary  to  overcome  this  half- 
baked,  premature  star  wars. 

If  the  administration  is  to  insist  that 
the  Congress  proceed  with  SDI.  it 
should  follow  the  recommendations  of 
its  own  scientific  experts.  It  should 
stay  with  the  most  promising  Icmg- 
term  research.  It  should  recognize 
that  only  patience  can  pay  off.  It 
should  recognize  that  the  enormous 
lead  this  country  enjojrs  over  the  Sovi- 
ets in  every  technology  related  to  stra- 
tegic defense  permits  this  patioice. 
Meanwhile  we  should  steadfastly 
maiTitAin  our  immensely  powerful  nu- 
clear deterrent.  We  should  push  hard 
for  arms  control  limitation  on  offen- 
sive, and  defensive  weapona.  and  for 
stroigthening  of  our  nonprollf  eration 
agreements. 

Mr.  President.  General  Abrahamson. 
the  Director  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Organizatitm  has  written  a 
strong  rebuttal  of  much  of  the  staff 


report  that  Bruce  from  the  office  of 
Senator  Jorhstoii  and  Waller  from 
my  own  office  have  written. 

I  msk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
executive  summary  of  the  staff  rqN»t 
together  with  conclnsiona  readied  by 
the  staff  and  the  letter  and  rdmttal 
comments  of  General  Abrahamson  on 
the  r^mrt  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
theRaooan. 

Ttiere  being  no  (>bjecticm.  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

SDI:  PSOOKSSS  AMD  CHSLLXaOBS 


One  year  ago,  the  authors  of  this  report 
produced  a  study  ■Mtaslin  the  progrtas 
made  in  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  re- 
search and  the  challenges  that  lay  ahead 
fiH-  the  program.  Tbat  study,  titled  SDL 
Prvtmu  and  Clutilenoet,  condnded  that 
whUe  progress  had  been  made  in  the  pro- 
gram no  tremendous  bteakthroudis  had 
been  achieved  to  warrant  a  oondiislon  at 
this  time  that  compfehenstve  strategic  de- 
fenses were  feasible.  Furthermore,  the 
study  detafled  significant  problems  strategic 
defenses  faced,  sudi  as  satellite  snrvlvabO- 
Ity,  discrimination  of  warheads  from  decoys, 
and  apace  transportation  and  lagiBtlcs. 

An  updated  study  was  requested  by  Sena- 
tor wmiam  Proxmire  and  Senator  J.  Ben- 
nett Johnston  to  sgaln  rramine  the 
progress  SDI  has  made  since  the  release  of 
the  last  study.  Furthermore,  this  repent  was 
tasked  with  snalyiing  the  current  move- 
ment within  tbe  Administration  to  commit 
this  country  to  a  so<aIled  "near-term"  de- 
ployment of  strategic  defenses  and  to  assess 
the  considerable  reorientation  the  SDI  pro- 
gram has  recently  undergmie  as  a  result  of 
this  movement. 

The  authors  Interviewed  more  than  80 
SDI  scientists,  engineers,  project  managers, 
and  ballistic  mlssOe  d^ense  experts  for  this 
report.  Extensive  briefings  were  held  at  the 
nation's  three  national  weapons  laboratories 
conducting  SDI  researdi.  the  Air  Force 
G^pooe  Division,  and  with  key  defense  eon- 
tractors  involved  in  SDI  work. 

•nie  findings  of  this  study  are: 

If  the  President  publldy  annoimces  a  de- 
cision to  commit  to  a  near-term  deployment 
of  str^eglc  defense  ss  some  have  urged,  no 
SDI  weapons  system  is  ready  for  deploy- 
ment today.  There  is  nothing  to  deploy 
today. 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organlsa- 
tkm  (SDIO)  is  reOTlenting  its  program  to 
pursue  vlgtntHisly  a  near-term  deployment 
of  balltetlc  mlssQe  defcneea.  i^rffff^y  In  the 
1994-05  HiwofTMii*  This  reorientation  is  not 
awaiting  a  puUidy  announced  Presidential 
decision  to  commit  to  near-term  deploy- 
ment The  President's  FT  1987  budget,  FT 
1987  suKdemental  request  snd  FT  1988 
budget  request  for  SDI  would  Implement 
the  reorientation  toward  the  near  term. 

a.  The  program's  directed  energy  weapcms 
(DEW)  budget  has  been  drastically  cut 
whOe  the  kinetic  energy  weapons  budget  Is 
joying  a  healthy  taicrease.  The  DEW  pro- 
gram is  researching  tedmdogles  for  a  far- 
term  defense,  while  the  KEW  program  has 
a  heavy  concentration  of  near-term  technol- 
ogies 

b.  In  a  number  of  Instances,  f  ar-tenn  Inno- 
vative SDI  technologies  are  being  scaled 
back  to  pay  for  the  near-term  option. 

c.  In  the  ground-based  Interceptor 
projects.  SDI  has  cut  hmdt  on  the  advanced 
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while  the  eeriy 

of  ttieee  inter- 

hemrfly  fanded.  The  early 

wffl  not  pradnee  mfUtailly 

:  only  tlw  fkr4erm  Teeeuch 

ttMft.  lUi  anpean  to  be  en 

tetereeted  In 

of  a  veepon 

in  devrioptac  a  mfUtarfly  capable 

t  In  the  Ikr  tenn. 

d.  SDI  hae  eealed  back  reaearch   into 

that  would  be  uaed  for 

and  tiackint  of  waiiieadi  in 

the  —»'''■■"—  phaen    ■tttettve  midooune 

***—*— *'^H~"  was  always  eonridered  to  be 

anavallable  until  near  the  end  of  the  oentu- 


e.  flDI  ba>  rtgniflrantly  reoriented  it* 
«ace««aaed  kinetie  kffl  vehicle  (8BKKV) 
f'ojeet  to  punoe  a  naar-tena  deployment  In 
the  mid  UMTa  taatead  of  the  late  ISM's. 
Uhder  ordenfranaDIO.  the  project  is  now 
punnlnc  a  SBKKV  lyatem  of  much  more 
limited  capahJHty  than  that  preriouely  dl>- 
f  or  SDI  booat-pfaaee  de- 


L  To  piaoe  the  8BKKV  syitem  and  other 
■eoBor  ateOttea  In  maoe  in  the  neai^term 
enai  la  mahtng  devdopment  of  a  beavy-Uft 
tamieb  vehlde.  I^at  year,  vaoe  tranaporta- 
tion  waa  not  as  hlgfa  a  pikMlty  fbr  SDI  as 
developint  the  exotic  Utrimninjlm  that 
would  be  deployed  In  the  far  term.  But  with 
the  push  for  a  neaMeim  deployment,  the 
SDI  apace  taranspoctatlaii  budget  has  been 
drasrtpally  incrtaaed  and  a  hurry-up  sched- 
ule for  h^MAhmg  a  heavy-Uft  vehicle  is  being 
put  into  plaoe.  This  push  for  early  produc- 
tion tt  a  heavy-lift  launch  vehicle  creates  a 
tUk  at  ■ig»«wi«»»it  distortlans  in  the  VA 
mQttaiy  and  ctvOian  space  pmjriw 

We  have  been  told  that  8DIO  has  a  "blai^ 
pracram"  that  is  devektpiny  a  refermoe  ar- 
chitecture for  a  near-teim  deployment  of 
stratefk;  defeMes  that  ia,  a  highly  daasi- 
fled  program  which  la  developing  a  blue- 
print for  deplaying  stiategie  defenses  in  the 
near  term.  Access  to  this  near-term  architeo- 
tun  program  is  ecmpartmentaliaed  so  that 
only  a  few  memben  of  Congress  would  be 
allowed  to  review  It  if  they  knew  It  existed. 
In  tact,  it  appears  that  most  members  of 
Congress  are  being  kept  in  the  daik  about 
thia  secret  program.  WhUe  SDI  hss  been 
tiling  memben  of  Ooogress  and  their  staffs 
that  no  such  near-term  architecture  exists, 
it  appears  that  SDI  officials  have  been 
quietly  approaching  their  contractors  to 
draw  up  plana  for  a  near-term  deployment. 

Baaed  on  careful  review  of  the  reorients- 
tkm  that  is  under  way  within  the  SDI  pro- 
gram and  the  tasks  assigniHl  to  contractors, 
the  authors  bdleve  that  the  near^term  de- 
^oyment  8DIO  has  in  mind  for  the  19S4-Q5 
timeframe  would  have  an  etfecttveDeas 
against  Soviet  baUlBtlc  misrile  warheads  of 
no  more  than  16  percent.  Sudi  a  deploy- 
ment In  19M-M  would  have: 

a.  no  laser  or  beam  weapooa.  as  are  popu- 
lariy  associated  with  SDI: 

b.  a  token  deployneat  of  spaoe^Msed  ki- 
netic kin  vehldes  In  the  boost  phase  that 
would  Ukdy  be  able  to  destroy  no  more 
than  11%  of  the  Soviet  offenaetve  threat: 

e.  no  mUeoorse  kill  or  '**■*•'*— «^t*""  car 
pablUty  to  vaak  of:  and 

d.  400-MOe  ground-baaed  intoeeptors. 
produced  on  a  hurry-up  schedule,  that 
might  destroy  no  more  than  &%  of  the  in- 


Many  aswmie  that  a  near-term  deploy- 
BMUt  could  be  easDy  accomplished.  They 
are  ssrtously  mlstakm  A  review  of  the  tech- 
noioglea  being  cooaldered  for  near-teim  de- 


ploymedt  revealed  that  they  face  tremen- 
dous etelneertng  and  produetian  problems 
that  wfel  require  a  alsabie  amount  of  re- 
search jtalent  and  substantial  funding  In- 


A  nesKerm  deployment  of  spaoe-baaed  ki- 
netie kHl  vehidee  would  have  limited  mili- 
tary unity  in  space  of  perhaps  B  to  10  years 
as  the  Soviets  responded  with  oountermeas- 
ures.  l^lurtlng  prollferaton  of  offensive 
forces.  0D1  scientists  envision  a  variety  of 
possibW  Soviet  countermeasures  aiKl.  in 
fact,  dd  not  agree  m  which  countermeas- 
ures toe  Soviets  would  deploy.  They  do 
agree,  powever.  that  the  Soviets  would 
dqi>loy  aountermeasures  and  it  would  not  be 
too  loi4  before  the  initial  fleet  of  VJS.  ki- 
netic kffl  vehiclea  in  apace,  if  not  augmented 
with  ouier  systems,  would  be  rendered 
largely  Ineffective  and  interceptors  on  the 
ground  would  be  swamped  by  warheads  and 
decoys. ' 

SDI  adentists  are  deeply  concerned  that 
critical  ifar-term  strategic  defense  reaearch 
will  be  iacrlf load  to  pay  for  the  huge  coet  of 
the  near-term  deployment.  If  the  VJ&.  pro- 
ceeds with  a  near-term  deptoysAent.  said  one 
scientist  "you  cant  expect  to  maintain  a 
robust  aesearch  program.  There  wHl  be  a  big 
tendency  to  move  ahead  by  eating  your  chil- 
dren." There  is  evidence  that  the  program 
already  Is  siphoning  off  funds  from  the  far- 
term  technology  reaearch  efforts  to  pay  for 
increased  wnphasis  on  the  near  term. 

If  thei  VA  proceeds  with  a  near-term  de- 
ploymegt,  the  Soviets  can  develop  counter- 
I  to  overcome  that  deployment.  SDI 
I  agreed— the  imly  question  is  whoa 
ets  can  overcome  the  initial  defwise. 
rhy  it  is  critical  that  if  the  U.&  de- 
i|the  near  term  it  also  has  the  follow- 
!  exotic  laser  and  beam  technologies 
I  defeat  the  anticipated  Soviet  ooun- 
If  that  follow-on  tedmology  is 
lie  as  the  near-term  defense  de- 
grades, {'you  may  weU  end  up  with  a  more 
destab^inc  situation  than  before,"  said 
one  SdI  scientist  At  this  point,  however, 
SDI  dofs  not  know  whether  the  follow-on 
technoiagies  would  be  available  at  the  ap- 
propriale  time.  Even  if  there  were.  It  is  tm- 
dear  wpether  there  will  be  enough  money 
to  Buppbrt  a  near-term  deployment  and  to 
pursue  fhe  follow-on  technologies. 

Last  yiear,  the  authors  reported  that  there 
had  bean  progress  made  in  the  SDI  pro- 
gram, but  that  there  were  no  *m»»iny 
breakthroughs  to  settle  the  question  of 
whethef  comprehensive  strategic  defenses 
were  feasible.  This  year,  the  authors  note 
that  sifnificant  progress  again  has  been 
made  ta|  the  SIH  program.  But  again,  based 
on  the  ^thofs  interviews  with  SDI  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  there  have  beoi  no  tre- 
mendou  i  breakthroutfia.  More  importantly, 
the  pro  cress  made  in  the  program  the  past 
year  do  is  not  aivear  to  serve  ss  a  compel- 
ling jufUflcation  for  a  near-term  deploy- 
ment. 

I  OORCLUSIOire 

Ab  a  fesult  of  the  extensive  briefings  and 
interviews  conducted  during  the  past  two 
monthSi  this  report  comes  to  the  following 
conclusions: 

1.  In  the  past.  Congress  has  appropriated 
a  topUae  funding  figure  for  the  Strategic 
Defensf  Initiative  and  avoided  specifying 
how  thst  mtmey  should  be  allocated  within 
the  prqgram.  Coogreas  has  not  wanted  to 
"mieroi^anage"  the  SDI  program  and  has 
theref  ofe  allowed  the  SDI  Director  wide 
laUtudo  to  allocate  funds  within  SDI  and 
determtie  its  priorities.  Congress,  however, 
may  w^t  to  reexamine  this  policy  in  liglit 
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assume  that  a  near-term  deployment  would 
not  avoid  the  same  production  delay  and 
cost  overrun  problems  most  military  pro- 
grams oftm  face. 

4.  A  near-t^rm  deplojrmait  In  the  1904-95 
timeframe,  because  of  its  very  limited  capa- 
bility, would  {not  significantly  enhance  U.8. 
national  security  and  would  not  (mly  serve 
somewhat  aa  a  complicating  factor  for 
Soviet  attack  plans.  Congreas  should  exam- 
ine carefully!  whether  such  a  dm>loyment  is 
worth  (a)  the  significant  coats  that  would  be 
incurred,  (bi  the  likely  destruction  of  the 
1972  ABM  Treaty,  and  (c)  the  likely  deep  di- 
vision it  wUljcauae  betweoi  the  UjB.  snd  its 
allies. 

5.  Since  ita  inoeptitm,  SDI  every  year  has 
undergone  ladical  shifts  in  its  priorities. 
Every  year  for  the  past  three.  SDI  officials 
have  come  to  Congress  asking  for  hundreds 
of  millions  o^  dollars  targeted  at  what  they 
claimed  wei^  critical  prtoritiea.  only  to 
change  thoafl  priorities  the  next  year.  More- 
over, tbeae  fluctuations  are  more  the  result 
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7.  A  near-tnm  deployment  would  Involve 
sizeable  fedfral  expenditures  for  (a)  the 
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whether  it  Is  prepared  to  make  this  leap  in 
spending. 

8.  Congress  should  raise  more  questions 
about  irtiat  happens  with  the  second  move. 
In  othor  words,  what  happens  after  the  VA 
laundies  a  near-term  deployment.  How  long 
will  It  take  the  SovleU  to  respond?  WQl 
follow-on  technologies  be  able  to  counter 
this  response?  WHl  there  be  a  national  com- 
mitment to  devote  considerable  reaouroea  to 
theae  follow-on  technologies?  We  were 
struck  with  how  much  uncertainty  there  is 
smoog  SDI  scientists  and  engineers  about 
what  would  happen  in  the  second  move. 

9.  For  the  past  two  years,  senior  SDI  and 
Administration  officials  have  rtaimert  tre- 
mendooa  breakthroughs  in  the  SDI  pro- 
gram, which  demonstrated  that  strategic  de- 
fenses were  feasible.  A  dose  examination  of 
theae  daims  invariably  reveals  that  whfle 
the  program  has  made  progress  in  numer- 
ous areaa.  the  progreas  palea  in  oompariaon 
to  the  technical  hurdlea  that  remain  toward 
achieving  a  militarily  capable  system.  Con- 
gress, therefore.  Should  be  Just  as  wary  this 
year  of  inflated  claims  of  success  as  it  was 
last  year.  This  year,  moreover,  senior  SDI 
and  Administration  officials  argue  that 
breakthroughs  in  the  program  Justify,  and 
Indeed  compel,  the  movement  toward  a 
near-term  deidoyment.  We  could  find  little 
scientific  eridence  to  substantiate  theae 
daims,  based  on  our  Interviews  with  SDI  sd- 
entists and  engineers.  Politics— not  technol- 
ogy-is behind  the  movement  toward  a  near- 
term  deployment. 

Congreas,  therefore,  may  wish  to  consider 
four  important  questioDS  this  year 

Should  the  SDI  program  be  reoriented  to 
pursue  vigorously  a  near-term  deployment 
of  strategic  defenses? 

What  are  the  implications  for  SDI  re- 
search overall  and  tat  VA  national  sectirity 
if  such  a  reorientation  proceeds? 

What  are  the  federal  expenditures  and 
strategic  uncertainties  If  Congress  deddes 
to  accede  to  the  first  step  of  a  near-term  de- 
ployment? 

Does  the  progreas  made  so  far  in  the  SDI 
program  really  Justify  leaping  Into  a  near- 
term  deployment? 


DxrAKTMBirr  or  Dimisx,  Stbatxoic 
Dctxhsx  IwrriATivx  Oboamizatiom, 

Woshinirton.  DC,  AvrU  8. 1987. 

Hon.  WoLUM  PaozMiaK. 
U^  Senate. 
WaahinffUm,  DC 

DBUt  Skhatcmu  I  have  read  with  interest 
the  Congreaslooal  staff  report.  "SDt 
Progress  and  Challenges  Part  Two,"  submit- 
ted to  you  and  Senator  Johnston,  snd  would 
like  to  offer  you  my  observations. 

I  feel  that  the  report  does  not  present  an 
accurate  accounting  of  the  SDI  research 
program.  The  SDI  program  is  an  extranely 
complex  set  of  research  efforts.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  proposition  to  analyze  all  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  research  and  summa- 
rise correctly  the  progress  and  challenges. 
The  Congressional  staff  report  contains 
findings  and  conchurions  which  are  inaccu- 
rate and  do  a  great  disservice  to  the  efforts 
of  the  thmissnds  of  indiriduals  involved  in 
the  SDL 

As  an  example,  a  recurring  theme  in  the 
report  is  that  a  decision  has  been  made  to 
pursue  near-term  tedmology.  and  the  SDI 
research  has  been  reoriented  to  that  goaL 
WhUe  some  media  have  also  made  the  same 
allegation,  it  stmpty  is  not  true.  In  my  testi- 
mony this  year  I  have  attempted  to  clarify 


the  iasue  of  "near-term  deployment."  No  de- 
cision has  been  made,  and  the  program  haa 
not  been  restructured  to  implement  a  de- 
ployment. My  reaearch  charter  cootlnnea  to 
address  the  spectrum  of  mature  and  ad- 
vanced tedmology  reaearch.  We  have  placed 
emphasis  where  I  consldfr  it  critical,  such 
as  the  shortfall  in  space  transportation.  We 
have  alao  rebalanced  the  complkated  re- 
source allocatloD  plan,  based  on  actual  ap- 
propriatlcna  and  the  need  to  maintain  oom- 
petttlon  In  tedmology  approachea.  Our  goal 
remaina,  however,  to  continue  to  pursue  a 
delicately  balanced  program.  I  have  at- 
tadied  a  brief  summary  of  other  criticisms 
of  the  staff  report. 

I  would  like  to  meet  with  you  at  your  con- 
venience to  diacuas   any   issues  or  iman- 
swered  questions  you  may  have.  A  similar 
letter  haa  been  aent  to  Senator  Johnston. 
Sincerdy. 

Jaus  a.  Abbahaiook, 
LteHfeaaiU  OeneroJ,  VSAF,  Director. 

Snuamaic  Dsfuiaa  Imitiativb  Oboahizaxioii 

Cumtaais 
Subject:  Congressional  Staff  Report. 
Submitted  ta*  Senator  wnilam  Prozmlre 
and  Senator  J.  Dennett  Johnston. 
Titled:  "SDI:  Progress  and  Challmges  Part 
Two,"  April  8. 1987. 

1.  General  comment:  the  report  doea  not 
preoent  an  objective  appraisal  of  the 
progress  and  challenges  of  the  SDI  pro- 
gram. 

We  feel  the  authors  did  not  consult  suffl- 
dent  informed  tiechnical  opinion  and  accept- 
ed faulty  assumptions  which  resulted  in  in- 
correct condusions.  The  report  reflects  a 
basic  tntom«i>rT*t»wiH.y  of  tbe  current  direc- 
tion of  the  SDI  Program.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  the  report  is  baaed  cm  unattributed 
references  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  reader  to  verify  accuracy  or  context  of 
quotations. 

2.  Main  findings  or  condusions  at  twue. 
There  is  a  consistent  theme  in  nearly  aU 

the  findinsK  that  SDIO  is  reorienting  its 
program  to  vigoroualy  pursue  a  near-term 
deployment.  The  fact  is  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  SDI  reaearch  goaL  The  Objec- 
tive is  to  explore  a  broad  range  of  strategic 
defense  options,  extauUng  from  the  most 
mature  tedmology  to  most  advanced  tech- 
nology. 

Based  upon  the  progress  to  date,  we 
remain  oonvinoed  that  the  basic  goal  of  the 
SDI  is  schlevable.  In  fact,  it  may  be  reached 
much  soono'  than  we  had  expected.  This 
progress  has  maWfd  us  to  begin  now  to  ex- 
malne  concrete  working  hypotheaes  about 
the  defensive  options  that  may  be  available 
in  the  early  to  mid-1990s.  However,  the  SDI 
has  not  progressed  to  the  point  whoe  dis- 
cussion about  an  imminent  "early  deploy- 
ment" would  be  apiKopriate. 

An  ■T«mpi*  of  that  theme  is  the  charge 
that  funding  has  been  shifted  to  deidoy- 
ment  of  near-tenn  technology.  In  fact,  the 
SDI  research  continues  to  be  a  finely  bal- 
anced program,  with  appropriated  funds 
balanced  aeroas  technology.  Changes  or 
shifts  from  sny  previously  planned  funding 
allocations  have  been  neoeasary  for  a  varie- 
ty of  reasons: 

To  accommodate  funding  constraints 

To  mtii"^T*'^  parallel  reaearch  efforts 
whoe  unknowns  remain 

To  reduce  paralld  research  when  certain 
apiHoaehea  are  found  inamwopriate 

To  follow  Congreasional  guidance. 

Tboe  Is  another  theme  which  prevails  in 
the  report,  and  that  is  that  Soviet  counter- 
effective  and  will  render 


sny  tailtlal  strategle  def e 
thre.  Significant  etf<»t  ia 
standing  posstbie  countiiruwsui  us.  Indud- 
ing  tactics  such  as  nudear  psetuiaui  bursta. 
The  accepted  condusion  Is  that  thare  are  no 
■hnpiOj  rhfiap.  quick  eounterfissasurss.  In 
fact,  the  authors  of  the  fw^iiiaslfisl  staff 
report  were  diallenged  on  that  theme  by 
qualified  individuals,  yet  pMitslua  More- 
over, the  SDI  program  Is  ikaliiuiil  and 
structured  to  pursue  defenaes  whldi  would 
be  effective  even  In  the  face  of  Soviet  eoun- 
termeasures. 

Finally,  the  report  condudea  that  a  naai^ 
tenn  dq^yment  wQl  have  Umtted  utfUty 
and  not  significantly  enhance  UJB.  '~**~'t' 
security.  The  initial  lAiaae  of  any  SDI 
system,  no  matter  when  it  is  deployed, 
would  have  a  specifically  intended  uttUty. 
That  utility  would  be  baaed  upon  the  mis- 
sion prescribed  and.  of  course,  the  threat 
I^ojected.  A  phaaed  dmloymflnt.  with  Initial 
and  subsequent  phssta.  would  be  the  only 
possitde  way  to  implement  a  oompiete.  effec- 
tive system.  Howevo'.  the  report  '•f'^ly 
ignores  results  which  show  the  potential 
contribution  of  even  a  limited  initial  phase 
to  stability. 

3.  We  concur  with  certain  *«~w«*g«.  but 
comments  are  neoeasary. 

The  report  correctly  notes  that  there  la 
nothing  to  deploy  today.  An  effective,  oper- 
ational system  for  defense  against  «**"**"g 
ballistic  miasiles  is  still  several  years  away- 
even  If  a  deployment  decialon  were  made 
now.  That  reality,  plus  an  undentanding  of 
the  aggreaslve  research  program  of  the  Sovi- 
ets, exidalns  why  we  must  continue  our  own 
robust  resarch. 

(While  we  agree  that  no  effective  system 
exists  today,  the  report  contains  numerous 
errors  regarding  estimatea  of  availability  for 
certain  tedmologies  or  systems.  For  exam- 
ple, the  sssessment  that  a  rdlahle  mld- 
oourse  discrimination  capability  wiU  not  be 
available  l>efore  the  year  2000  ia  not  valid.) 

The  report  points  out  that  a  near-tetm  de- 
ployment could  not  be  eaaHy  accomplished. 
There  are  many  considerations  in  addition 
to  the  deaign  of  an  effective  defenatve 
system,  such  as  the  natkiM  space  transpor- 
tation shortfaU.  which  must  be  thorou^ily 
understood  and  reaolved  to  move  toward  a 
deployment. 

The  report  points  out  the  need  for  Con- 
greasional review  of  the  SDI  program.  Con- 
siderable effort  is  allocated  to  devdoptng 
complete  reports  for  the  Congreas.  These 
are  quite  complex  and  require  a  great 
amount  of  time  to  prepare.  Further,  we  wd- 
oome  all  oppoitunltlea  to  iwovide  requested 
information  on  the  reaearch  pmgiam,  so 
that  the  Congreas  vriU  undentand  the  im- 
portance of  the  program  and  the  Justifica- 
tion of  the  budget  requesta.  In  fact,  viatts  to 
SDI-related  reaearch  aethrtttas  were  ar- 
ranged for  the  authors  of  this  Congressianal 
staff  report,  even  with  the  understanding 
that  their  purpoae  was  to  update  thdr  pre- 
vious critical  report.  Every  effort 
to  satisfy  an  itinerary.  Induding  i 
with  only  thoae  indlvlduala  identified  by  the 
authors,  exscily  aa  requested  to  medude 
any  peroeptlmi  of  oboeuring  infoimatlon 
about  the  SDI  program.  Obviously,  the  ac- 
cepted risk  is  that  such  openness  wffl  some- 
times result  in  Impartial  or  incoaaplete  re- 
ports. 

4.  Other  spedfk  sf  rtlrnis  In  the  report 
are  challenged. 

Claim:  "We  have  been  tcdd  that  SDIO  has 
a  "black  program"  that  ia  devdoping  a  ref- 
erence architecture  for  a  near-tena  deploy- 
ment of  strategic  defenaea." 
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t  mm  not  a  high  pftartty  for  SDI  aa 
tlM  exotic  Uidmolottea  tbat 
would  ba  deployed  In  Um  far  torn.  But  with 
for  a  neaMonn  detdoyment*  tbe 
tno90ttattan  buditrt  baa  been 
InaraHed  and  a  hurry-up  acbed- 
nlB  for  '"■"^'■■g  a  beavy  lift  vdilde  la  beinc 
pot  Into  pifeee.  TUb  pub  for  earty  produo- 
Uon  of  a  heavy  Uft  laoneh  Tdilde  oreatea  a 
itt  of  rigimnant  dtrtorHoM  In  tbe  VS. 
■Dttaiy  »»««i  etvfUan  vaoe  pracrama.'* 

Revponae:  Hie  8DIO  la  not  pnmiinc  a 
"hnrry^ip  acfaedule"  for  tbe  heavy  lift 
lannoh  vriilele  effort.  The  Concept  Defini- 
tion ettOrtawe  plan  to  Initiate  are  a  lodcal 
foDow-on  to  tbe  fwmWnwl  Air  Foroe/ 
HABA/SDIO  on-cotaK  ^Mwe  Traneprata- 
tion  and  Buppoct  atudiea  and  are  deaicned 
to  addifi  tbe  emerging  problem  of  a  abort- 
mt  of  VMe  lift  capability.  U  a  dectaion 
were  made  to  aerteuBly  pureoe  devdopment, 
tbli  ettbtt  would  not  create  tbe  "riek  of  eig- 
ntfkant  dMoctiau  In  the  XJJB.  mOttary  and 
cMUan  mafee  prngrama"  On  tbe  oootrary,  It 
would  guarantee  Ita  future  ability  to  uae 
vaee  for  military,  dvll.  and  commercial  ap- 
pllcailuua. 

Ctalm:  "Any  hrwalrphaaf  dtf enae,  howev- 
er, oust  have  key  eiementa  baaed  in  MDmot, 
even  If  tbey  are  only  aenaova  or  relay  mir- 
ron.  Laat  year^  report  deocribed  why  sur- 
vivability la  the  ultimate  problem  any  mace- 
1  ayetem  faoea.  A  aanudlng  of  tbe  Soviet 
\  that  mlgbt  ilfgiMiT  lurviv- 
aMUty  taMhide  artfraatrillte  (ASAT)  weap- 
ona,  groond-taaaed  laaen.  deetronlc  oounter- 
meaeuree.  ipaoe  mlnea,  x-ray  laaera  and  pel- 
leUlnorMt." 

Reeponae:  The  8DIO  la  ■■miiliig  the  pro- 
jected threat  and  countemieaiurea  which 
could  be  employed  over  time.  Any  defenae 
ayitem  architecture  which  may  be  recom- 
mended In  tbe  future  would  be  Judged  on  Ita 
effeettvenem  and  ability  to  mrvtve  against 
the  threat. 

Claim:  "Deeptte  the  moldems  the  Soviets 
would  have  producing  them,  the  wnmnnimi. 
ty-wide  cwiamstis  is  that  a  fast-bum  boaster 
is  a  credible  near-term  threat." 

RcvonaK  Any  aasumptions  about  the  sim- 
pUcity  of  tbe  Sovlefk  ability  to  completdy 
restructure  their  strategic  baUistie  mlseDe 
force  to  fast  bum  boosters  In  order  to 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  SBKKVs  Is  in 
itself  so  simpUstle  it  Is  naive.  Such  a  state- 
ment reflects  a  dear  lack  of  understanding 
concerning  the  technlral  and  cost  require- 
ments assorlated  with  revamping  the  oitlre 
Soviet  strategic  ballistic  missile  force. 

Cnaim:  "It  la  dear  that  some  Ifembos  of 
Oongrem  have  been  told  mnfHrtIng  stories 
by  8DIO  about  its  overaU  irian  for  near- 
tenn  deployment.  Some  Mcmben  and  tbdr 
staffs  reportedly  are  being  told  such  a  plan 
exists,  while  we  were  told  no  plan  exists." 

Response:  Our  poUcy  and  Intent  is  to  pro- 
vide full  and  mmpletf  information  to  all 
members  of  tbe  Cnngr<ias,  We  are  not  aware 
that  anrocnflictlng  reports  has  been  drcu- 
lated.  AH  Members  of  Oongrem  have  been 
movhled  and  will  eouUnue  to  be  provided 
any  taif ormatlcn  requeeted  and  under  their 
purview.  There  Is  no  plan  for  deploying  a 
balllstle-missile  defense,  near-temi  or  other- 
wlae.  8DIO  is  examining  what  tedmologies 
might  be  deployable  for  an  initial  and  subse- 


if  a  decision  were  made  in  the 

.  After  examining  doaely  the 

for  FT  19gT  and  FT  ItSS  and 

the  shifts  made  in  key  SDI 

it  is  dear  that  this  reorientation 

a  near-terai  option  is  wdl  under 

The  allegation  that  the  8DIO 
Its  budget  to  support  near-terat 
is  erroneous.   Tbe  SDI   research 
continues  to  addreas  tbe  q>ecirum 
and  advanced  tedmology  re- 
have  placed  fmphatit  where  It  is 
most  critical,  sudi  as  the  Slunt- 
transportatian.  We  have  also 
the  complicated  resource  aUoca- 
baaed  on  actual  approprlatiiMis 
le  need  to  maintain  oi»npetiti<m  in 
approachea.  Our  goal  remains. 
'.  to  oimtlnue  to  pursue  a  delicately 


"In  discussing  tbe  cost  of  aanulng 
Ity.  the  program  director  said. 
"Weill  have  to  adopt  the  UjB.  Navy  carrier 
philosophy  of  using  80%.  of  the  reeouroes  to 
stay  alve  more  than  20  mlnutea." 

Col(R>el  Heas.  SDIO  Program 
for  Survivability.  Lethality,  and 
Key  Tfeehnologles  said:  "Because  of  the  af- 
f ordatafUty  conslderationa.  we  wlU  have  to 
be  emitter  than  adopting  the  n.S.  Navy  phl- 
loeopl*  of  using  80%  of  their  reeouroes  to 
stay  a^ve  for  more  than  20  minutes."  This 
error,  or  innuendo,  is  tyirfcal  of  the 
of  material  attributed  to  technical 
which  formed  the  basis  for  the 
report! 

Clai4i:  "■  .  ■  What  was  interesting  from 
our  b^tefings  this  year  and  last  was  how 
readll]|  some  sdentixts  and  engineers  men- 
ticnedl  "keep-out"  aones  as  part  of  the  de- 
f enae  ^gainst  maoe  mines,  as  if  we  are  oom- 
pleteU  tree  to  fwtabllsh  than  unilaterally. 
What  if  the  Soviet  refused  to  recognize  our 
keep-opt  aones.  especially  those  that  extend 
anx  ft>vlet  territory?  What  if  the  Soviets 
turn  the  tables  aa  us  and  announced  Just  as 
our  S9I  deployment  commenced  that  they 
were  Itoxising  a  keep-out  sone  agiUnst  all 
UJS.  fDI  overflights  of  their  territory? 
These  |  are  questions  that  deaerve  much 
greater  analysis  than  they  VH>ear  to  have 
received." 

SDIO  continues  to  examine 
ways  fo  counter  mace  mines  and  has  not 
'keep-out  aimes"  as  the  solution,  al- 
It  would  be  a  useful  approach.  UJ3. 
adoption  of  keei>-out  aones  to  protect  XSJR. 
def engve  assets  against  Soviet  space  mines 
would  Iw  within  the  bounds  of  international 
law.  A|  Soviet  adoption  of  a  keep-out  sone 
over  the  Soviet  Union  would  violate  interna- 
tional law. 

Claiii:  "Shuttle  n.  a  heavy-lift  foUow  on 
to  the^Mce  shuttle,  could  have  the  capadty 
to  support  SDI  and  perhaps  have  a  low 
enoug^  cost,  but  it  was  not  oivlsloned  to  be 
ready  for  service  until  nearly  2005.  .  . 

Shuttle  n,  whOe  not  totally  de- 
ly  NASA,  is  not  envisioned  as  a 
lift  follow  on  to  the  space  shuttie." 


fined 
"hea^ 


hvyiift 
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ON  AUi  TRADE  WITH 
AFGHANISTAN 


Mr.i  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pregidoit. 
whatjcountry  has  the  worst  record  in 
the  world  in  terms  of  human  rights 
vlolaltons?  What  country's  govern- 
ment is  considered  the  least  legitimate 
in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world?  What  regime,  with 


the  hdp  iif  lao.OOO  foreign  troops,  is 
directly  r^sponajhle  for  the  death,  or 
m<n«  aoeinrmtely  the  goiocide  of  more 
than  1  million  of  its  own  petvle?  What 
country's  |toutal  civil  war  has  created 
the  largest  refugee  pc^ralatian  in  the 
world?  T^e  answer  to  all  four  ques- 
tions is. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  today  Senator  Huic- 
PBBST.  klcipg  with  myself  and  20  of  our 
Senate  colleagues,  is  introducing  a  bQl 
that  woulh  cut  off  all  trade,  imports 
and  ezpoHts.  with  the  despicable  Oov- 
emment  df  Afghanistan.  This  legida- 
tion,  in  n|y  opinion,  is  long  overdue. 
While  thejiniited  States  for  some  time 
now  has  exercised  strict  supervision 
over  tradk  with  Afghanistan,  these 
controls  apply  primarily  to  exports 
which  ma|r  have  military  or  strtttegic 
applications.  Ironically,  other  exports 
have  continued  and  trade  with  the 
Kabul  regime  more  than  doubled  last 
year.  Thia  legislation  would  cut  off  all 
economic  I  ties  with  this  represssive 
pet.  Last  year  the  United 
7.3  million  dollars'  worth 
Afghanistan.  Shockingly, 
States  continues  to  sell 
>ng  other  things,  aircraft 
chemical  products,  and 
Mr.  President,  the 
ons  has  described  the  con- 
rights  in  Afghanistan 
nation  wproaching  geno- 
the  United  States,  a 
to  the  rest  of  the 
continue  to  maintain 
economic  ties  with  such  a  nation?  It  is 
even  mor«  shocking  that,  despite  the 
TJH.  dedlutition,  the  United  States 
continues  to  permit  virtually  urestrict- 
ed  trade  on  most  products  with  the 
Kabul  regime. 

Bfr.  President,  last  year  the  Presi- 
dent wisely  withdrew  most-favored- 
nation  staitus  from  Afghanistan.  Con- 
gress is  already  unanimously  on  record 
in  condratnation  of  this  evil  regime. 
Senator  qcntPHBcr's  bill  would  simply 
prohibit  kny  Afghan  product  from 
being  impforted  to  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  so  far  as  United  States  au- 
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tSx.  President,  this  legislation  makes 
good,  common  sense  and  deserves 
strong,  bipartisan  support.  While  in 
the  past  gome  Members  of  this  body 
have  expijessed  doubts  over  the  need 
to  cut  off  bade  with  Nicaragua,  North 
Korea,  and  Cuba,  this  case  is  crystal 
dear.  If  any  nation  deserves  this 
body's  condonnation.  the  heartless, 
cruel  Af  glian  regime  does.  We  should 
do  all  we  can  to  condemn  the  near 
genoddal  behavior  of  the  Oovemment 
of  Afghanistan  toward  its  own  pec^le. 

Just  over  1  year  ago  this  Chamber  fi- 
nally had  the  good  sense  to  ratify  the 
Qenodde ,  Convention  more  than  36 
years  af  tdr  President  Harry  Truman 


asked  the  Senate  to  do  so.  With  this  in 
mind,  it  is  only  apprtvtriate  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  conduct 
normal  trade  relations  with  a  regime 
so  hell  bent  on  massacring  its  own 
people.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  move 
quickly  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  ACnNO  PRESIDiatT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDE31  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
speak  today  on  the  subject  of  Advice 
and  Consent:  the  Senate  and  Treaties. 
This  is  one  of  my  continuing  series  of 
speeches  on  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  outside  the  limitation  of  10  min- 
utes, but  with  the  understanding  that 
I  will  yield  when  other  Senators  come 
to  the  floor  and  wish  to  speak,  and 
that  no  interruptions  in  the  Record  of 
my  statement  will  be  shown. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  reiter- 
ate, I  want  to  accommodate  other  Sen- 
ators. There  is  no  business  that  is  to 
be  transacted  that  will  require  any 
length  of  time  today.  There  are  a 
couple  of  matters  on  the  legislative 
calendar  and  one  or  two  items,  hope- 
fully, on  the  executive  calendar,  that 
can  be  taken  care  of.  But  I  will  not 
transgress  on  the  patience  or  the  con- 
venience of  other  Senators  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


ADVICE  AND  CONSENT:  THE 
SENATE  AND  TREATIES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  we  cel- 
ebrate this  year  the  bicentennial  of 
the  United  States  Constitution.  I  wish 
to  draw  attention  to  certain  constitu- 
tional provisions  unique  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  have  played  sig- 
nificant roles  in  sh^>lng  the  history  of 
this  instituUm.  I  refer  today  to  the 
Senate's  authority  of  "advice  and  con- 
sent" on  treaties  and  nominations. 
Today.  I  shall  speak  on  the  Senate  and 
treaties  and,  at  another  time,  shall 
continue  with  remariu  on  the  confir- 
mation of  nominations. 

Article  2.  section  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion -states  that  the  president  "shall 
have  power,  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 


senators  present  concur."  These  few 
words  are  the  cornerstone  to  a  maj<n* 
part  of  our  system  of  divided  powers, 
checks  and  balances.  Yet.  how  were 
they  dedded  upon?  And  what  do  they 
mean? 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  preceded  our  Constitution, 
there  was  no  executive  branch,  so  trea- 
ties were  negotiated  by  agents  of  the 
Congress.  Even  under  that  arrange- 
ment, no  treaty  could  be  entered  into 
without  the  consent  of  nine  of  the  ex- 
isting thirteen  states  or  i4>proxlmately 
two-thirds  of  the  states.  When  the 
Constitutional  Convention  created  an 
executive  branch,  it  raised  the  Issue  of 
whether  treaty-making  should  be  a 
legislative  or  executive  power.  South 
Carolina's  Charles  Pinckney  proposed 
that  the  upper  house  of  the  legislative 
branch  have  "the  sole  and  exdusive 
power  ...  to  make  treaties."  Pindmey 
presumably  chose  the  Senate  because 
under  the  new  form  of  government,  it 
would  most  conform  to  the  old  Con- 
federation Congress'  system  of  equal 
voices  for  all  states,  regardless  of  size. 
New  York's  Alexander  Hamilton 
argued  that  the  new  executive  should 
take  the  lead  in  foreign  policy,  sug- 
gesting that  the  president  have  the 
power  to  make  treaties  "with  the 
advice  and  approbation  of  the 
Senate." 

James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania 
pressed  the  case  for  advice  and  con- 
sent by  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  well  as  by  the  Senate.  Roger  Sher- 
man of  Connecticut,  however,  argued 
that  secrecy  would  be  required  for  the 
deliberation  of  sensitive  foreign  policy 
issues,  and  that  the  smaller,  legisla- 
tively elected  Senate  would  be  more 
able  than  the  larger,  popularly  elected 
House  to  conduct  its  business  in  secret 
session.  Virginia's  James  Madison  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  allow  treaties 
of  peace  to  be  adopted  by  less  than  a 
two-thirds  vote,  or  to  penult  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  peace 
treaty  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
president.  Neither  of  Madison's 
amendments  was  adopted.  Roger  Sher- 
man then  proposed  that  treaties  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
rather  than  a  two-thirds  vote.  Hugh 
Willlams<m  of  North  Carolina  objected 
that  this  would  be  "less  security  than 
two-thirds."  Sherman  responded:  "It 
win  be  less  embarrassing."  How  many 
future  presidents  would  second  that 
opinion!  But  the  Ccmvention  retained 
the  two-thirds  margin.  Finally,  after 
much  deliberation,  the  delegates 
adopted  what  was  essentially  Hamil- 
ton's proposal  for  presidential  power 
to  make  treaties,  with  the  advice  and 
consult  of  the  Senate.* 

Hamilton  defended  his  proposal  in 
the  Federalist  Papen.  No.  75,  which 
first  appeared  in  the  New  Yoi^  Inde- 
pendent Journal  on  March  26,  1788. 
Although  the  provision  had  raised 
some  controversy,  HamilUm  declared 


It  "one  of  the  best  digested  and  most 
unexceptianal  parts  of  the  plan."  Tlie 
easoioe  of  the  legialattve  anthortty 
was  to  amct  laws,  wrote  wamntftn 
while  the  executian  of  the  laws  was 
the  function  of  the  presideDt.  But  the 
power  to  make  treaties  was  neither 
the  enactment  nor  the  execution  of  a 
Uw.  "Its  objects  are  contracts  with 
foreign  nations,  which  have  the  force 
of  law.  but  derive  it  fmn  the  obliga- 
tion of  good  faith."  The  power,  there- 
fore, properly  belonged  to  both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislature.  The  President 
was  the  most  fit  agent  for  negotlathig 
treaties,  "while  the  vast  importance  of 
the  trust,  and  the  operation  of  treaties 
as  laws,  plead  strongly  for  the  parUd- 
pation  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
legislative  body  in  the  office  of  »«*Mng 
them."* 

Mr.  Presidoit,  Roy  Swanstrom,  in 
the  United  States  Senate  (1787-1801). 
said: 

The  Senate  power  which  aroused  tbe 
gntvest  and  most  wlrtemrearl  appr^ienslon 
was  that  sssodsted  with  the  makJnggftm- 
Met.  OiHxments  of  the  Constitutkm  ex- 
pressed almost  pathological  fears  that  the 
Senate  would  use  the  treaty  power  corrupt- 
ly and  treasonably.  A  bare  two-thirds  of  a 
Senate  qucHum— 10  Senators— could  in 
secret  oondave  sacrifice  tbe  dearest  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  alienate  the  territory  and 
commercial  rights  of  the  United  Statea. 
even  dismember  the  Union.  Foreign  giM 
would  line  the  pot±eU  of  Senators,  hungry 
for  money  and  power.  The  Senate  would 
usurp  all  the  powera  given  other  branches 
of  the  Oovemment  because  under  tbe  Con- 
stitution treaties  would  supersede  an  laws. 

Such  fears  were  — r*'^''"y  prevalent  in 
the  Southern  States.  Southerners  feared 
that  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  would 
combine  to  pass  treatiea  yiddlng  the  mter- 
ests  of  the  south  to  some  foreign  power.  At 
Richmond,  wmiam  Orayson.  aftoward  a 
Senator  fmn  Virginia,  anticipated  that  if 
southern  Members  were  absent  from  the 
Senate  floor  for  "Just  1  hour."  a  treaty 
might  be  made  yielding  the  navigation  of 
the  Mlssi«siw>l  to  Spain,  thus  preventing 
the  development  of  the  Southwest  and  as- 
suring the  continued  dominance  of  the 
North. 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina  so  opposed 
the  Senate's  treaty  power  tbat  their  conven- 
tions proposed  identical  ameiwliiteuts  pro- 
viding that  no  commercial  treaties  be  rati- 
fied without  the  ooneurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  wfiote  number  of  Senators  (to  prevent 
such  tricks  as  Orayson  envisioned)  and  that 
no  treaties  yiddlng  any  territorial,  fishing, 
or  navlgatkm  dalms  of  the  United  States  be 
ratified  without  concurrenoe  of  fhret- 
ftmrOu  of  the  toAoIe  number  of  the  ICem- 
ban  of  both  ITnwrs  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  James  WOaon's  motion  to  indude  the 
House  in  the  treaty  power  had  been  defeat- 
ed at  Philadelphia  by  a  vote  of  10  Statea  to 
l.» 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Swanstrom.  in  his 
informative  history  of  the  first  four- 
teen years  of  the  "upper  legislative 
body."  which  was  r^irinted  as  a 
Senate  document  in  1985.  has  pt^nted 
out  that  because  so  much  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  reached  by  ccnniMtMniae 
rather  than  by  plan,  it  is  difficult  to 
be  sure  of  all  of  the  framers'  reasons, 
but  he  suggests  they  had  three  main 
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(1)  Td  iialiilii  the  fiMhiuit.  irtio  mlcfat 
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Anothflr  intenveter  of  the  "Advioe 
and  OoiMenft"  danae  waa  former  Senar 
tor  Hemy  Oriiot  Lodge.  Sr..  who  him- 
aelf  plajped  the  leading  nde  in  defeat- 
ing the  Tteatar  ot  VetaaUlea  in  1»19 
and  1930.  Senator  Lodge  took  fecial 
note  of  the  "carefully  i>luraaed  aec- 
tion"  of  the  Oooatitatian  which  gave 
thei 


IMI 


and  iiniTatili'tfil  right  to  nomi- 
nate, and  the  Henate  em  only  advlee  and 
eooaH*  to  the  appotaitment  of,  a  given 
paiaoB  ....  Very  difflDiwiit  ia  the  wordluc 
<tf  the  treaty  eianae.  Tliere  the  wofdi  "by 
and  with  the  advlee  and  conaent  of  conw  in 
after  the  wordi  'dwn  have  power*  and 
bifate  the  power  retoied  to  ia  defined.  The 
•advlee  and  eoneant  of  the  Owiatu'  are  there- 
fte«  eoeilrtflnilve  with  the  'power'  con- 
farred  on  the  prertdent.  wliich  la  to  make 

and  apply  to  the  entire  piooeai  of 
,  Hm  atatea  in  the  convention 
of  ITtT  ail  eiiil  to  ahare  the  treaty  power 
with  the  preiident  created  by  the  Oonatitii- 
tlon.  but  they  never  thought  of  reatpilng  It. 
or  of  retaining  anything  leaa  than  they 
gave.* 

Wen.  Mr.  Preaident.  it  la  one  thing 
to  interpret  the  Constltutitxi  and  an- 
other to  put  that  interpretation  into 
pnetloe.  Neither  the  firat  Senate  nor 
the  ftast  preaident  waa  certain  how  to 
proceed.  On  August  6.  1789.  the 
Senate  app(dnted  a  committee  of  three 
(oonaisting  of  Senators  Ralph  laazd. 
Rufua  King,  and  Chaiiea  Carroll)  to 
confer  with  Preaident  Washington  on 
the  meana  of  commimirationB  between 
them  concerning  treattea  and  nomlna- 
tkns.  Specifically,  ahould  that  oom- 
munk-atlon  be  written  m  oral?  Two 
daya  later,  the  committee  met  with 
the  preaident  and  aasured  him  that 
they  aoutfit  a  system  most  agreeable 
to  him.  But  as  Washington  eonflded  to 
James  Ifadlson  (then  a  leader  of  the 
House  of  ReiwesentatlTes).  "I  could 
plainly  poceive  notwithstanding,  that 
oral  eonmunleattons  waa  the  point 
they  aimed  at." 

Washington  held  his  groufid  in  favor 
of  written  communication  an  nranlna- 
tlona.  ("It  could  be  no  irieaaing  thing  I 
eooeeive.  for  the  president,  on  the  one 
hand  to  be  present  and  hear  the  pro- 
priety of  his  nominations  questioned." 
Wellington  obaerved;  "xtar  for  the 
Senate  on  the  otbw  hand  to  bounder 
the  smallest  restraint  fran  his  pres- 
ence fron  the  fuUest  and  freest  in- 
quiry into  the  Character  of  the  Pemm 


m 


of 


leai 


no^ilnated.")  But  for  treaties,  he  oon- 
ce(|Ml.  "oral  communlcatl<»is  seem  in- 
dispensably neceaaary;  because  in 
thse  a  variety  of  miU^tera  are  con- 
tained, all  of  which  not  only  require 
COB  ridoatlon.  but  smne  of  them  may 
un  ergo  much  diseusaion:  to  do  which 
by  Iwrttten  conununlcatlons  would  be 
lous  without  being  satisfactory."  * 
'awbingt^n  waa  willing  to  pursue 
er  line  of  conduct  anieared  "to 
conducive  to  the  public  good," 
still  had  many  unresolved  ques- 
Where  should  these  oral  corn- 
take  place?  If  in  the 
chamber,  should  the  vice  presi- 
oontlnue  to  preside  and  the  presi- 
take  a  lesser  station?  It  all 
see^ned  steward  to  the  first  president, 
whp  was  well  aware  that  his  every 
action  established  precedents  for  his 
ira.  At  a  aecond  meeting  with 
thei  Senate  committee,  on  Auguat  10, 
Wsphington  speculated  that  whenever 
tha  new  government  constructed 
buldings  <rf  its  own.  it  should  provide 
an  r'ezecutive  Chamber"  for  the  Joint 
of  the  president  and  the 
In  the  meantime,  it  seemed 
there  would  be  occasions  when 
president  should  attend  Senate  de- 
ions  to  make  his  propositions 
orally.  The  Senate  should  therefore 
immodate  its  rules  for  the  giving 
and  consent  "in  either  the 
or  absence  of  the  president, 
him  free  to  use  the  mode  and 
pla0e  that  may  be  found  most  eligible 
and  scoordant  with  other  business 
which  may  be  before  him  at  the 
tinie."' 

Hhe  committee's  report,  which  the 
Senate  adopted  on  August  21, 1789,  re- 
solfed  "That  when  the  President  of 
United  States  shall  meet  the 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  the 
Ident  of  the  Senate  shall  have  a 
on  the  floor,  be  considered  ss 
head  of  the  Senate,  and  his  Chair 
be  assigned  to  the  President  of 
United  States  ....  That  all  ques- 
shsll  be  put  by  the  President  of 
th4  Senate,  either  in  the  presence  or 
thd  absence  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  Senators  shall 
their  assent  or  dissent,  by  an- 
viva  voce  aye.  or  no."  That 
day,  Tobias  Lear,  President 
i's  secretary,  arrived  with  a 
meloage  that  the  president  would 
meet  with  the  Senate  in  the  chamber 
thf  following  day  "to  advise  them  on 
thd  terms  of  the  Treaty  to  be  negotiat- 
edjwith  the  Southern  Indians."  • 

In  previous  addresses,  I  have  de- 
senbed  the  scene  in  the  Senate  cham- 
bef  that  Saturday,  August  22,  1789— 
and,  incidentally,  the  dajrs  of  the  week 
and  the  dates  of  this  year  fall  as  they 
dlq  in  the  year  of  1789.  In  other  words, 
Aiigust  22  of  this  year  will  also  be  on 
Sanirday— when  President  Washing- 
ton and  Secretary  of  War  Henry  Knox 
pr^soited  the  Senate  with  a  series  of 
questions  relating  to  treaties  with  the 
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Cherokee,  ChlAasaw,  Choctaw,  and 
Creek  mdlans.  The  formal  Executive 
joturnals  of  the  Senate  do  not  even 
hint  at  [What  happened,  but  we  know 
frcnn  the  diary  of  that  Irascible,  coura- 
geous Soiator  wnilam  MacJay  of 
Pennsylranla  that  the  reading  of  these 
materUus  was  drowned  out  by  the 
noise  of  Manhattan  traffic  on  the 
street  l^low  the  chamber,  and  that 
the  suspicious  Senator  Maclay  moved 
to  havei  the  treaty  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, ^ther  than  debate  the  issue  in 
the  presence  of  the  august  Oeorge 
Washington,  who  seemed  to  overawe 
many  of  the  senators.  Praise  Ood  for 
Senator  Maclay.  He  had  the  temerity 
and  thei  courage  and  the  baidLbone  to 
stand  i4>  and  say.  "I  move  that  the 
treatlesjbe  referred  to  a  committee." 

As  laaclay  sat  down.  Washington 
lei«>ed  to  his  feet.  "This  defeats  every 
purpose  of  my  coming  here!"  Washing- 
ton theft  "cooled  down  ...  by  degrees." 
Maclay  bbserved,  and  agreed  to  return 
on  Monday  after  a  committee  had 
studied  Ithe  pi4)ers.  The  president  then 
left  thelchamber,  as  Maclay  comment- 
ed, "witti  sullen  dignity."  On  Monday, 
Washln^n  and  Knox  were  back  in 
the  Sen^.  the  issues  were  once  again 
raised,  and  the  Senate  gave  its  advice 
on  eacb  of  the  questions  posed.  With 
that.  WjBtshlngton  withdrew,  and  never 
again  returned  to  the  Senate  in  person 
to  ask  its  advice  and  consent. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  owe  Sena- 
tor Mai^lay  a  debt  for  the  wisdom  and 
the  vision  in  which  he  acted.  Washing- 
ton's decision  to  communicate  hence- 
forth in  aniting  thus  set  the  precedent 
that  aU  of  his  successors  have  fol- 
lowed. \ 

We  cannot  help  but  reflect  on  how 
differently  our  system  might  have  de- 
veloped had  President  Washington's 
first  attempt  to  seek  the  Senate's 
advice  and  consent  on  a  treaty  not  also 
been  his  last.  Had  the  experience  been 
more  satisfactory,  and  the  precedent 
of  oral  commimications  established, 
we  mlitit  regularly  see  presidents  of 
the  United  States  visiting  this  cham- 
ber to  JBommunlcate  with  the  Senate 
dlreeUy  on  treaties  and  the  Senate 
deliberating  in  the  presence  of  the 
Presld^t.  What  would  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  have  been  like  had 
President  Carter  attended  some  of  our 
session*?  Or  would  President  Reagan 
appear  before  executive  sessions  of  the 
Semite  to  dlsniiw  compliance  with  the 
SALT  H  tieaty?  It  is  somewhat  hard 
to  imaane.  Although  some  commenta- 
tors, and  some  senators,  have  from 
time  to  time  expressed  regret  that  we 
are  not  a  parllmentary  system,  in 
which  the  head  of  government  and  his 
cabinet  officers  appear  in  the  legisla- 
tive chimber  to  answer  questions,  that 
notion  runs  ctmtrary  to  our  two  him- 
dred  y^ars  of  separation  of  powers. 
What  -did  not  woA  for  President 
WashiigtoQ  most   likely   would   not 
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woi^  for  President  Reagan,  and  Sena- 
tor Maclay'a  auapidona  would  inob- 
ably  be  harbored  by  aenatora  today, 
that  the  president  might  weA  to 
"tread  on  the  necks  of  the  Senate  .  .  . 
and  to  bear  down  our  dellbenutlons 
with  his  personal  authority  and  pres- 
ence. Form  only  will  be  left  to  us.  This 
will  not  do  with  Americans."  * 

The  most  important  treaty  that  the 
Senate  considered  during  the  Wash- 
ington administration  was  that  negoti- 
ated by  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  to 
settle  disputes  with  Oreat  Britain. 

Again  I  refer  to  Roy  Swanstrom's 
woric 

By  Bfarch  1794,  relatioiis  between  the 
United  Statee  and  Oreat  Britain  had 
reached  a  critical  point  Britaln'a  Intransi- 
gent attitude  and  the  acttvitiea  of  the  anti- 
British  party  in  the  United  Statea  combined 
to  head  the  two  oationa  toward  the  pred- 
ploe  of  war.  At  this  point,  Senatora  Ells- 
worth of  CkMinectlcut,  Cabot  and  Strong  of 
Maaaaachuaetts,  King  of  New  Tork.  and 
later  Robert  Morrla  of  Pennaylvanla.  took 
the  initiative  In  urging  on  the  Preaident  ap- 
pointment of  a  apedal  envoy  to  go  to 
London  to  try  to  aeeure  recognition  of 
American  elaima  and  adjust  tlte  diff  erenoea 
wtilcb  were  tending  toward  an  armed  con- 
flict Theae  five  oonatltuted  tlie  very  core  of 
the  Pederaliat  leaderahip  in  the  Senate. 
They  succeeded  In  convincing  Preaident 
Waahlngton  of  the  advlaabOlty  of  the  mla- 
slon.  and  after  the  latter  tiad  rejected  their 
recommoidation  of  Hamilton  aa  politically 
unfeaaitde.  auooeasfully  urged  upon  him. 
with  Hamilton'a  own  aupport,  the  aelecUon 
of  Chief  Juatioe  John  Jay. 

Appointment  of  Jay  waa  bitterly  aaaailed 
by  the  Senate'a  minority— firat  on  the 
ground  that  an  envoy  extraordinary  waa  un- 
neoeaaary  atnce  negotiattona  could  be  cm- 
ducted  by  our  minister  reaident  In  London; 
second,  on  the  ground  that  a  Chief  Juatlce 
should  not  be  utilised  for  such  a  miaaion. 
and  third,  on  the  ground  that  Jay  had  ex- 
preaaed  opinions  contrary  to  the  Just  claims 
of  the  United  Statea.  Pertiapa  an  even  great- 
er practical  reason  for  the  Republicana'  op- 
poaitlon  waa  the  fact  that  their  party  waa 
sponsoring  retaliatory  commercial  legisla- 
tion as  the  meana  of  protecting  American 
rights.  At  any  rate,  this  oppoaltion  gave  the 
Senate  opportunity  to  debate  and  paaa  upon 
not  only  the  choice  of  envoy  but  alao  the 
question  of  the  miaaion  Itself.  However,  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  did  not  have  opportunity 
to  paaa  on  the  Inatructlona  which  were  to 
govern  the  envoy'a  conduct  of  the  negotia- 
tlona  aince  the  Federalist  leaders  l>elieved— 
no  doubt  correctly— that  propoaala  regard- 
ing such  Instructiona  would  provoke  irrecon- 
cilable uuntioveiay  and  thua  defeat  the 
entire  project  Conaeqoently,  a  amall  group 
of  Senatora.  twrtmWny  King.  Ellsworth,  and 
Cabot  tosether  with  Hamilton,  met  with 
Jay  to  diacuaa  the  Inatnictiana.  Here  again 
expediency  dictated  the  procedure,  and 
wtiat  amounted  to  a  'Senate  pcdicy  oonunit- 
tee'  rather  than  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
served  as  a  'council  of  advice'  to  the  Presi- 
dent 

Failure  of  the  Preaident  to  obtain  the 
advice  and  oonaent  of  the  Senate  as  a  body 
l)efore  sending  Jay  to  Lcmdon  did  not  paaa 
unchallenged.  The  heada  of  the  Treasury 
and  War  Departmenta  approved  the  proce- 


dure. iNit  Attorney  Oenetal  »*""~«  Ran- 
dolph bdieved  that  it  would  abridge  the 
righta  of  the  Senate,  following  the  current 
rule  that  a  treaty  approved  liy  a  nation'a 
repreaentattve  acting  in  coaaidiance  with  hia 
talstructiaas  must  lie  ratified.  The  procedure 
was  aeiaed  upon  by  the  treaty's  opponenta 
aa  further  evidenoe  of  bad  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  President  and  the  treaty'a  propo- 
nenta. 

In  1795.  after  Jay  lutd  returned  from  Eng- 
land with  the  completed  treaty  and  the 
President  had  aubnidtted  It  to  the  Senate. 
Senator  Aaron  Burr  moved  Uiat  further 
conalderation  of  the  treaty  be  poatpooed 
and  that  the  Senate  recmnmend  to  the 
Preaident  further  negotiattona  with  Oreat 
Britain  on  the  tjaais  of  aeven  proposiUons 
which  he  then  aubmitted  to  the  Senate.  The 
Federaliata  defeated  the  motion- not  be- 
cauae  they  conaidered  it  Improper  to  recom- 
mend ttuttthe  President  attempt  to  secure  a 
new  treaty  negotiated  In  accordance  with 
the  Senate's  Ideaa,  but  only  liecanae  the 
aeven  propoaittona  contained  demanda  ao 
unacoepahle  to  Oreat  Britain  as  to  defeat 
any  proepect  of  a  treaty.  Hayden  atnaaul 
the  significance  of  thla  motion'a  defeat 
Waahlngton  might  well  have  considered  pe»- 
aage  of  auch  a  moti<m  notice  that  the 
Senate  would  In  the  future  expect  to  partici- 
pate in  framing  the  oonditiona  under  wliieh 
a  propoaed  treaty  would  t>e  algned— at  least 
it  would  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  expe- 
diency of  alwaya  wmMnitiwy  the  irtiole 
Senate  before  opening  negotlatlona,  Tlie 
precedent  mli^t  also  have  led  the  Senate  to 
expect  and  demand  such  consultation  In  the 
future." 

Another  significant  precedent  set  by 
the  Jay  treaty  was  its  injimctlon  of  se- 
crecy. 

When  the  Senate  first  received  the  com- 
pleted treaty  from  the  President  it  adopted 
an  order  laying  the  Senatora  under  an  in- 
junction of  secrecy  oxxxming  tlie  oommu- 
nicatiooB  received  from  the  President  After 
Uie  treaty  waa  approved,  the  Soiate  after 
much  diaputation  adopted  a  reaolutlon  re- 
moving the  Injtmction  of  aecrecy  Init  forbid- 
ding the  Senatora  to  give  out  any  copy  of 
the  treaty  or  any  of  ita  artidea.  This  action 
was  apparently  iMsed  <m  the  belief  that  the 
question  of  pubUcaticm  was  a  decision  which 
should  l>e  left  to  the  President  However, 
alnoe  the  resolution  did  not  forbid  Senatora 
from  mairiwy  Imown  the  aulartance  of  the 
treaty,  ita  content  gradually  *«*«^»»"»  widely 
known.  After  the  appearance  of  an  incom- 
plete aketch  in  the  Aurora,  Senator  Stevena 
T.  llaaon.  of  THrginia.  aent  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  to  ita  editcw.  an  act  applauded  by  hia 
fellow  Republicana  who  had  ao  bitterly 
fou^t  the  treaty,  but  denounced  as  a 
breadi  of  faith  by  the  Fedoallsta. 

Oeapite  ttieir  arwMIng,  the  Senate'a  Feder- 
alists, took  no  atepa  to  call  Maaan  to  ac- 
count for  diaobeying  the  injunction.  Howev- 
er, atnce  it  waa  a  definite  breadi  of  a  Smatp 
order  involving  the  aecrecy  of  ita  proceed- 
Inga,  the  President  could  hardly  ignme  auch 
an  act  In  oonaidering  the  question  of  wlieth- 
er  at  not  the  Senate  could  lie  trusted  with 
highly  aecret  Information.  Waahlngton  as 
early  aa  1793  had  erpreaard  a  low  opinion  of 
the  Senate'a  ability  to  keep  state  aeereta  doe 
to  allegedly  unguarded  renaika  of  Senator 
Ralph  laaid  at  a  dinner  party.  Such  f eaia 
became  even  aaore  natural  irtien  the  Sen- 
ate'a membership  liecame  aharply  divided 
lietween  Federaliata  and  Republicana,  X>t- 
tween  trlenda  of  Great  Britain  and  trtenda 
of  France. 


by  the 


Iheae  donlita  were  shared 
Departaaent  in  the 
In  reply  to  a  Uat  of  < 
tai  1797 
to  Fkanoe. 

{died  that  it  would  be  lilghly  ««|HiiiffiH'  to 
lay  before  the  Henatt  for  its  soproval  a  Hat 
of  inatrucUone  for  negnnatlng  a  treaty  with 
Ftanoe.  aa  was  done  in  the  esse  of  Spain  In 
1792.  if  we  ooukl  tiuat  to  the  fiddlty  of  aO 
the  meuibeia  of  the  Senate.'  He 
hia  f ears  on  that  aeore  by  adding— 

There  waa  no  indncemeot  of  i— -"^^  or 
interest  to  betray  the  Instnictians  to  Spain: 
but  any  instnictions,  alike  ~— «— «»»t«-tTi^ 
for  negotiating  a  new  treaty  wtth  Ftanee 
would  reach  the  Directary  sooner  thsn  we 
could  send  them  our  minister.''* 

Tlie  question  of  secrecy  with  regard  to 
Senate  treatlea  remained  a  problem  for  an- 
other century. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  the  Senate 
attempted  to  deliberate  on  treaties  in 
secret  session.  With  regular  effk^mcy, 
the  newq^apers  managed  to  breach 
that  secrecy  and  publish  astonishing 
complete  accounts  of  the  secret  nego- 
tiations, sometimes  printing  the  text 
of  treaties  before  the  senators  got 
their  official  copiee.  The  Senate  inves- 
tigated, fretted,  and  howled  but 
proved  powerless  to  stop  the  leaks, 
which  clearly  came  from  the  members 
themselves.  Not  until  1929  were  execu- 
tive sessions  routinely  opened  to  the 
press  and  the  public,  and  today  we 
hold  closed  sessions  only  under  the 
rarest  of  drcumstanoea. 

Ratification  of  the  uivwpular  Jay 
Treaty  brought  the  Senate  undo*  con- 
siderable public  attadL  frmn  newma- 
pers  and  pamphleteers— indeed,  media 
criticism  of  Congress  in  our  times 
pales  by  comparistm  to  the  vitriol  that 
was  common  in  the  eighteenth  cento- 
ry  press.  (Copies  of  the  treaty  were 
publicly  burned,  and  the  Senate  was 
denounced  as  an  aristocratic  bastkm. 
The  Hoxise  of  Representatives  used 
this  fervor  as  an  attempt  to  seise  a 
large  role  in  foreign  affairs.  WhUe  the 
pro^ay  Treaty  Federalists  held  the 
majority  in  the  Soiate.  the  House  was 
controlled  by  the  anti-Treaty  Jeff erao- 
nlan  Republicana. 

Swanstrom  says. 

Tlie  ffmatf  faced  a  running  threat  to  ita 
treaty  power  from  the  Houae  of  Repreaenta- 
tivea.  which  Jealoualy  guarded  irtiat  it  con- 
sidered ita  ahare  of  any  authority  Involving 
the  legialative  power. 

After  the  treaty  had  been  algned  in  Big- 
land  by  the  American  envoy  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Brttiah  Crown,  approved 
after  fuU  delate  by  a  apedal  ataaion  of  the 
Senate,  algned  by  President  Wadiington. 
and  trfff-lnir  ratified  liy  repreaentativea  of 
the  two  Oovemmenta.  the  treaty  waa  not 
yet  ready  to  be  put  into  full  effect  A  final 
otaatade  waa  the  RepohHeaD-cootroIled 
Houae  <rf  Remeaentattvea.  to  whidi  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  Senate)  the  admlnlatration  had 
to  apidy  for  the  funda  neceaaary  to  put  ( 
tain  proviaiona  of  the  treaty  into  effect 
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was  natonllT  vny  JaalouB  of 
over  tte  pone,  a  potrar  wbieh  the 
itBMd  would  be  •  nuIUtj 
If  Um  low  CtaaalMr  ««f«  daty-baand  auto- 
-r**— "T  to  TOt*  an  apprapitatlan  for  en 
oWeet  tn  wtiteii  tt  did  not  bate  an  aieney. 

Am  the  popnlaily  elected  body^  the  House 
at  ni]|aiMiiii>illiM  bad  the  nine  aatbarlty 
over  tbe  pone  ae  tlie  Bouee  of  Ooauaoae 
enJOQretL 

•  •  •  •• 

....  tbe  PedetaUrtB  daiiaed  tbat  tbe 
moral  obHgattnn  to  paae 
neeeHarr  to  put  a  le^Ily 
adapted  maty  into  etfeet. 

The  VBderaUeta  alio  dabned  that  faOure 
to  put  a  lesBlly  adapted  treaty  taito  effect 
would  be  ao  act  of  fiHbli— wi  for  which 
0  lie  Irene  would  roundly  cnnilfiiin  a  for- 
eign power. 

Finally,  the  FedetaUeti  claimed  that  If  the 
HOoae  would  not  perf oim  ite  plain  duty  and 
•ppnprtate  the  uec—e ry  fundi  to  put  a 
cMMtltuUonally  adoptod  treaty  into  effect, 
the  union  would  be  at  an  end.  The  theory 
wee  that  the  Italon  would  only  htdd  toceth- 
er  ae  eadi  Ivandi  of  the  Oovenmient  per- 
f onned  tbe  duUea  required  of  it  by  tbe  Con- 

■tltUttOB. 


In  ipite  of  the  heat  engendered  by  all 
tbeee  argumenta,  it  ahould  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  one  paramount  ienie  was  the  Jay 
Treaty  Iteeif .  Should  it,  w  diould  it  not.  be 
put  Into  effect?  Tlie  answer  to  thia  queetion 
depended,  in  torn,  upon  many  economic 
■ectlanal.  and  Bodal  facton  wfaldi  eamot  be 
dteeomed  here.  The  Benatf  by  a  two^hirda 
vote  bad  put  iteeif  aqnarely  behind  the 
treaty.  What  ahould  the  Houae  do? 

The  oooatltatlaoal  Houae  venoa  Senate 
iaaoe  waa  more  dear  cut  in  the  vote  on  tbe 
reaotation  calUnc  on  the  Prttident  to  fur- 
niah  the  papera  than  on  the  appropriation 
iaaue  itaelf .  ainee  many  Memben  irtw  were 
«~'W'««'«  to  aupport  the  treaty  on  ita  own 
meitta  felt  that  the  Houee  bad  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  pam  upon  the  queation  of 
putting  it  Into  effect.  Thua  the  former  reao- 
tation waa  adopted  by  the  roqiectable  ma- 
jority of  tS  to  n.  However,  frem  a  practical 
atandpolnt.  the  poaitlon  of  the  Houae  waa 
rdatlvdy  weak;  Waahlngton  refund  to  fnr- 
niah  the  papen  and  there  waa  Uttle  the 
Houae  oould  do  about  it  except  adopt  fur- 
ther leaobitloaa  defining  what  it  claimed 
were  ita  ri^ta. 

The  Prealdent'a  reaaona  fbr  rejecting  the 
caD  for  papera  woe  four. 

(1)  Foreign  negotlatlona  reqidre  caution, 
often  aecrecy.  Neoeertty  for  aucb  cantlim 
and  aecteey  waa  a  cogent  reaaon  for  giving 
the  treaty  power  to  the  Prealdent  and 
fl«nate.  the  latter  being  a  otHupanttvely 
■nail  body. 

(2)  The  papen  did  not  Involve  any  pur- 
poae  under  the  mgniianre  of  the  Houie, 
exe^t  impfarhmenl.  which  the  reaolutlon 
did  not  dte  aa  a  purpoae  of  tbe  call.  That 
treatlea  were  fuDy  mmpletrd  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Prealdent  and  Senate  had 
been  the  pcaetioe  thus  far.  and  bad  been  ao 
understood  by  foreign  poweia  and  acqul- 
eaoed  in  by  the  Houae  itaelf . 

(S)  The  treaty  power  had  been  omflned  to 
the  Senate  aa  part  of  the  'Oreat  Compro- 
mlae'  of  the  Oonatitutlonal  Convention  tn 
tbe  interest  of  the  smaller  Statea. 
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(4)  The  Convention  bad  explicitly  rejected 
a  pr*poeal  to  make  treatlea  binding  only 
afto-hdng  ratified  by  Uw. 

•  •  •  • 

thla  was  of  neceaatty  only  a 
it  of  poaitlon— the  Houae  having  no 
way  of  forcing  the  Prealdent  to 
the  papers— the  lower  Chamber  waa 
far  l^sa  helpleaa  irtien  it  came  to  making  or 
withiolding  »«M»wi»i  provision  for  putting 
the  maty  into  effecL  Thia  waa  the  all-im- 
practlcal  issue  at  hand. 

Sedgwick  opened  this,  the  criti- 
cal a^«e  of  the  controversy,  on  April  13. 
ITMJ  when  he  moved  that  provision  ought 
to  b«|  made  by  law  for  carrying  Into  effect 
four  recently  ratified  treaties  with  Alglen^ 
the  Indian  tribes  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 
Spatt.  and  Oreat  Britain.  The  obvloua  pur- 
poae4  of  course,  waa  to  link  the  Jay  Treaty 
with  the  higlily  popular  Flndney  Treaty 
with  SpataL  Jamea  HlUhnuae.  Federalist 
stalu^  from  Connecticut,  announced  that 
if  provision  for  out  of  them  were  rejected, 
would  feel  Justified  in  voting 
ivovision  for  the  others.  Oallatln 
punctured  that  bubble,  bowev- 
pcdnting  out  the  obvious  inoonsisten- 
this  strategy  and  the  very  basis 
Federalist  posltion-the  dalm  that 
>use  was  morally  obligated  to  put  all 
itlonally  adopted  treaties  Into  effect, 
ibllcan  majority  thereupon  quickly 
funda  for  the  Indian.  Hpaniah,  and 
treatlea,  and  the  debate  on  the 
of  putting  the  Jay  Treaty  Into 
waa  on  again.  Tbe  climax  came  on 
17M.  when  Flaher  Amea  pulled  hia 
body  erect  and  delivned  the  ad- 
dreaS  in  favor  of  the  treaty  which  was  for 
decades  remembered  as  the  epitome  of  ctm- 
gres^onal  eloquence— an  address  which 
mov0d  to  tears  even  two  such  old  campaign- 
ers 4i  Viae  President  Adams  and  Supreme 
Justice  James  Iredell,  who  sat  in  the 
gallery.  Ames  based  bis  arguments 
\  on  the  merits  of  the  treaty  itself  and 
on  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  House. 
Two  days  later  the  House  by  the  narrow 
vote  of  51  to  48  voted  to  approve  the  appro- 
priation. 

In  tt>lte  of  the  sound  and  fury  accompany- 
ing Ibia  'great  debate.'  the  final  vote  In  a 
aena^  solved  no  questicm  except  that  of  mp- 
provng  amnopriationa  for  thla  one  treaty- 
In  tbe  votea  tm  the  call  for  papers,  on  the 
reaoiitiraw  anawering  the  Preaident's  mes- 
sage refuaing  to  fumiab  them,  and  on  the 
Jay  Treaty  apprcvriatlon.  the  stand  of  the 
House  majority  waa  perfectly  oonaiatent.  Its 
Members  had  dabned  that  when  a  treaty 
approved  by  the  Prealdent  and  Senate  re- 
quirSd  leglalative  aetlcm  to  put  it  into  apet- 
atlo4.  the  Houae  had  a  ocoatitutional  right 
to  Ktiigh  the  treaty  on  Its  merits  and  pass, 
or  refuse  to  pass,  the  necessary  legislation 
ss  it  Isaw  fit.  They  had  then  weired  the  Jay 
Tre^y  on  ita  merits  and  had  decided  to  vote 
the  heeeaaary  funds.  Among  the  SI  affirma- 
tive Votes  were  those  of  many  who  claimed 
that'  the  House  had  a  perfect  right  to  with- 
bokl  the  funds  if  It  saw  fit.  Ilius  from  the 
standpoint  of  constitutional  theory,  the 
votet  waa  not  a  clear-cut  victory  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  tbe  House  from  the  treaty  power. 
ThelOmstltutlon  itaelf,  by  grant  of  powers 
mutually  contradictory,  had  created  the 
posi  [bQlty  of  an  Impasse,  and  the  theoreti- 
cal iMwers  of  the  Houae  In  this  area  were 
not  ihen  determined,  nor  have  they  been  to 
thte|day. 

However,  fmn  the  standpoint  of  practical 
aocianpllshment,  the  Senate  won  a  great  vic- 
tors  One  of  its  most  highly  prized  i»erog- 


attves— a  jkeiogative  whldi  goes  far  to  make' 
tbe  Senata  the  most  powerful  upper  Cham- 
ber in  tne  worid  today— had  been  chal- 
lenged onan  issue  of  the  most  critical  im- 
portance 4y  the  best  brains  and  most  per- 
suasive elaqaenoe  of  the  lower  House,  and 
yet  had  came  through  unscathed.  And  the 
precedent  )»as  a  lasting  one.  WhUe  the  great 
moral  qnegtion  remains  undecided  aa  to  how 
far  the  ^uae  la  bound  in  good  faith  to 
carry  out  by  legialatlon  and  approprlatlona 
the  lurovialona  of  treatlea.  the  Houae  baa 
never  yet  failed  to  auiHXHrt  a  treaty  pledging 
the  good  Blth  of  the  United  Statea.  On  the 
other  haon.  if  the  Houae  had  auooessfully 
utlUaed  tqis  occasion  to  put  into  practical 
claim  to  pass  upon  treaties 
involving  ireas  in  which  the  lower  Chamber 
bad  IfgWitlve  power,  the  precedent  would 
have  been!  in  tbe  direction  of  nullifying  the 
Senate's  ipedal  treaty  power,  since  most 
treaties  would  involve  in  some  way  at  leaat 
one  aucb  aea  of  legialatlon." 

As  Roy  Swanstrom  concluded. 

"The  Senate  had  survived  the  ordeal  with 
unimpairen  powers." 

Aa  the  new  government  evolved,  new 
precedenia  shaped  the  treaty-making 
process.  In  17M,  the  Senate  "siispend- 
ed"  one  tatide  of  the  Jay  Treaty  as  a 
means  of  prevoiting  rejection  of  the 
whole.  lA  1803,  Oreat  Britain  refused 
to  aocei^t  an  amendment  that  the 
Senate  ajdded  to  the  Klng-Hawksbury 
Convention,  a  practice  which  the  Brit- 
ish Forekn  Bilnister  grumbled  was  un- 
precedented—but it  was  one  which  the 
British  ^d  oUier  nations  would  have 
to  learn  io  tolerate. 

The  p<jwer  to  amend  treaties  rapidly 
replacedjWashington's  earlier  expecta- 
tion of  Senate  advice  during  the  nego- 
tiations. jThis  power  to  amend  became 
so  significant  that,  in  1868,  the  Senate 
changed  its  rules  to  permit  amend- 
ments td  treaties  by  a  simple  majority 
vote.  Asiprofessor  Arthiu-  Schlesinger 
has  writfen:  "This  enabled  senators  to 
alter  the  text  of  treaties  with  greater 
ease.  It  also  invited  parliamentary  ma- 
neuvers {which,  by  uniting  opponents 
of  a  treaty  with  a  faction  of  Its  sup- 
porters qn  specific  amendments,  might 
produce  |  a  document  unacceptable  to 
original  supporters  on  the  final  two- 
thirds  fote."  Professor  Schlesinger 
noted  that:  "The  Senate  exercised  its 
power  in  this  realm  with  relish,  freely 
rewriting,  amending  and  rejecting 
treaties  Inegotlated  by  the  executive. 
Indeed,  ft  ratified  no  important  treaty 
betweai|1871  and  1898."  >* 

In  re|ecting  a  treaty  with  the 
Wabash  I  and  Illinois  Indians,  the 
Senate  in  17M  for  the  first  time  exer- 
cised its  right  to  refuse  its  consent  to  a 
treaty  Negotiated  by  the  executive 
branch.  I 

In  ISaS,  the  Senate  first  rejected  an 
intemanonal  treaty,  turning  down  by 
a  vote  of  40  to  0,  a  convention  with  Co- 
lombia for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  Ijeadlng  to  this  defeat  was  a 
similar  treaty  with  Oreat  Britain  in 
1824.  which  pro-slavery  advocates  in 
the  Senate  had  laden  down  with 
amendments  that  the  British  refused 


to  accept.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
States  had  invited  other  nations  to 
help  it  suppress  the  slave  trade,  and 
Colombia  had  re^onded.  The  Colom- 
bia treaty,  however,  was  caught  in  the 
hacklash  of  the  British  treaty.  Having 
gutted  the  Britiah  treaty,  the  Senate 
flat  out  rejected  the  Colombian  treaty 
on  the  same  subject.  In  all  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  treaties  the  Senate  has  con- 
sidered in  its  nearly  two  hundred  years 
of  history,  it  has  rejected  few.  Of 
course,  many  have  died  in  committee, 
or  been  withdrawn  by  the  president 
rather  than  face  defeat. 

Mr.  President,  one  vexing  issue  that 
has  surfaced  many  times  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Senate's  role  in  treaty  ratifi- 
cation is  whether  senators  should  be 
involved  in  the  actual  negotiatlcm  of 
these  treaties.  The  United  States  has 
sent  some  imusual  treaty-negotiators 
in  the  past.  I  noted  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  negoti- 
ated the  Jay  Treaty. 

After  the  War  of  1812,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  Henry  Clay  and  Dela- 
ware Senator  James  Bajrard  were 
members  of  the  delegation  that  nego- 
tiated the  Treaty  of  Ohent.  Bayard's 
presence  raised  the  question:  Will 
having  senators  on  the  negotiating 
team  make  the  Senate  more  favorably 
inclined  to  ratify  the  treatjr?  Or  would 
it  violate  the  separation  of  powers? 
That  debate  has  gone  on  for  many 
generations  without  being  resolved. 

Noting  the  frequency  with  which 
the  Senate  had  rejected  treaties 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  President  wnilam 
McBIlnley  shrewdly  named  three  UJB. 
senators  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain  in  1898.  His  action 
was  roundly  criticised  by  senators 
from  both  parties.  Senator  Eugene 
Hale,  one  of  the  Republican  floor  lead- 
ers, said  he  did  not  want  to  see  any 
more  senators  appearing  as  advocates 
of  treaties  that  they  themselves  had 
negotiated.  Democratic  Senator  Benja- 
min Tillman  concurred,  reminding  the 
Senate  that  they  had  once  voted  to 
prohibit  the  practice— at  a  time  when 
two  senators  had  been  sent  to  negoti- 
ate a  treaty  with  Hawaii.  That  vote 
was  later  rescinded  so  as  not  to  embar- 
I  the  two  senator-negotiators. 


Democratic  Senator  Augustus  Bacon 
of  Oeorgla  and  Republican  Oeorge 
Frisbie  Hoar  of  Massachusetts  argued 
that  the  practice  was  blatantly  uncon- 
stitutional—since the  Constitution 
provides  that  no  senator  or  represent- 
ative should  be  appointed,  during  his 
term,  to  any  civil  office  which  vras  cre- 
ated during  his  term;  and  that  no  one 
holding  such  office  could  be  a  member 
of  either  Ho\ise.  Senator  Hoar  asked 
how  a  senator  should  discharge  his 
duties  "if  he  has  already  not  only 
formed  an  opinion,  but  acted  upon  the 
matter  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  another  department  of  the  govern- 
ment?" And  he  added:  "If  that  prac- 


tice continues,  it  wOl  go  far,  in  my 
Judgment,  to  destavy  the  independ- 
ence and  dignity  of  the  Senate."'* 

Now.  these  sentiments  are  all  well 
and  fine.  But  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  presidents,  quite  \mder- 
standably,  want  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  see  treaties,  negotiated  during 
their  administrations,  approved  by  the 
Senate,  and  they  will  use  every 
method  at  their  disposal  to  do  so.  The 
peace  treaty  with  l^taln,  negotiated  by 
the  three  senators,  was  approved  by 
the  Senate.  A  generation  later.  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  was  roundly 
criticized  for  not  including  senators  in 
the  delegation  that  negotiated  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  for  years 
thereafter  it  became  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican history  catechism  learned  by 
schoolchildren  that  this  senatorial 
omission  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  One  cannot 
entirely  blame  President  Wilson.  In 
1918,  his  party  had  lost  control  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  his 
bitter  political  opponent.  Hcairy  Cabot 
Lodge.  Sr.  Had  Wilson  taken  any  sena- 
tors, he  could  not  have  avoided  taking 
Lodge.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  as  I 
have  discussed  at  length  in  another  ad- 
dress, was  twice  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate." 

With  that  in  mind,  Wilson's  succes- 
sor Warren  O.  Harding— who  had 
served  as  a  senator  during  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  fight— in  1921  anointed 
Senator  Lodge  and  Democratic  Senate 
Leader  Oscar  Underwood  as  delegates 
to  the  Washington  Arms  limitation 
Conference.  For  very  much  the  same 
reason.  Presidents  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  Harry  Truman  Involved  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commission, 
Tom  Connally  and  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg.  in  the  creation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions—and unlike  the  fate  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  there  were  only 
two  Senate  votes  against  the  UJf. 
Charter. 

Francis  O.  Wilcox,  who  served  as  the 
first  chief  of  staff  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  who 
accompanied  Senators  Connally  and 
Vandenberg  to  the  UJf .  Conference  in 
the  spring  of  1945,  observed  in  an  oral 
history  that:  "We  came  back  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  two  senators  were  rec- 
ognized as  the  authorities  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Charter:  they  had  been 
through  all  the  negotiations,  they 
knew  the  attitude  of  the  Russians  and 
the  other  delegates  there.  So  there 
was  no  real  problem  getting  it  through 
the  Senate."  But  Wilcox  acknowledged 
that  such  direct  senatorial  participa- 
tion had  its  drawbacks  as  welL  He  re- 
called that  "Senator  Vandenberg  and 
Senator  Connally  spent  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  days  .  .  .  with  Secretary 
of  State  James  Byrnes,  negotiating 
the  peace  treaties  with  the  satellite 
countries.  I  think  they  found  .  .  .  that 
this    took    them    away    from    their 


Senate  duties  too  l<»g  at  a  time,  and 
after  that  there  was  a  tendency  not  to 
get  involved  in  these  lengthy  negotiap 
Uons."  '• 

That  would  certainly  be  a  problem 
in  today's  Senate. 

One  solution  to  the  problon  of  sena- 
tors as  negotiators  has  been  for  presi- 
dents to  invite  whole  senatorial  dde- 
gations  to  visit  ongoing  negotiatioDa. 
In  March  1957,  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  invited  a  biparti- 
san delegation  of  senators  to  visit  the 
London  Disarmamoit  Conference.  Mar 
Jorlty  Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sup- 
ported the  idea,  but  asked  that  the 
request  come  from  President  ESsen- 
hower.  with  an  indication  of  the  ur- 
gency that  required  Senators  to  con- 
sider the  matter  in  London  rather 
than  in  Washington.  However,  by  then 
Dulles  had  abandoned  the  idea  as  pre- 
mature. In  his  dased-door  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Secretary  Dulles  ex- 
plained that  "the  main  objective  of 
going  would  be  to  sense  the  atmos- 
phere a  bit,  which  is  always  helpfid; 
but  that  as  far  as  the  substance  of  the 
matter,  that  can  be  better  learned 
here  in  Washingtcm  than  in  London." 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  added  that 
sending  senatorial  advisors  "would  be 
like  loading  extra  cargo  on  a  ship." 
The  give-and-take  of  that  candid  ses- 
sion, not  published  for  another  twenty 
years,  provides  an  interesting  In^ght 
into  the  pros  and  cons  of  senatorial 
delegations,  which  have  been  repeat- 
edly proposed  for  subsequent  aims 
limitations  talks.  >^ 

Mr.  President,  another  aspect  of  the 
Senate's  advice  and  consoit  powers  ia 
the  constitutional  requirement  that 
the  Senate  consent  to  ratification  of 
treaties  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The 
effect  of  that  requirement  is  that 
treaty-making  can  never  be  a  partisan 
affair,  since  only  under  the  rarest  cir- 
cumstances has  a  party  ever  enjoyed  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate.  It 
makes  no  difference  which  party  is  in 
the  majority.  The  administration  and 
the  treaty's  supporters  will  have  to 
build  a  bipartisan  coalition  to  win  the 
day.  This  is  as  it  should  be:  treaties 
must  reflect  a  broad  national  consen- 
sus. Yet,  it  certainly  adds  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  Senate  leadership,  and  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  cooperation  from 
the  minority  party.  Looking  baCk  over 
two  of  the  landmark  treaties  that  were 
enacted  during  my  years  In  the 
Senate,  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
of  1963— which,  as  I  recall.  I  voted 
against — and  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  of  1977,  neither  could  have 
been  enacted  without  the  siipport  and 
assistance  of  the  Republican  Minority 
Leaders.  Everett  DiriEsen  and  Howard 
Baker.  Speaking  of  bipartisanship,  I 
might  add  another  quote  from  the  late 
Dr.  WUcox,  who  suggested  that  bipar- 
tisanship always  worked  better  when 
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tbe  White  Houw  and  the  Senate  were 
ooBtraOed  by  different  pertiee,  "when 
eooperatlon  becomee  abaolutely  enen- 
ttaL"" 

I  am  not  mire  I  subacrfbe  to  Dr.  wa- 
ocn^  otaaervatkin  In  ttaia  Inatanoe. 

If  I  mli^t  add  a  few  peraonal  obaer- 
yatfcoM  of  my  own  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  treatlee  debate,  inas- 
much aa  that  debate  occurred  the  first 
time  durlnc  my  first  term  as  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

Jn  the  summer  of  1977.  negotlatioDS 
oo  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  were 
eomideted  and  they  were  signed  by 
President  Carter  and  Panamanian 
leader  General  Omar  Torrljos  on  Sep- 
tember 7.  1977.  The  treaties  were  to 
replace  the  original  1903  Panama 
Canal  Treaty,  mbkh  had  been  modi- 
fied sonewhat  In  193«  and  19B5.  Dis- 
cuastons  of  a  new  agreement  had  been 
underway  for  IS  years  and  there  has 
been  considerable  tension  between  the 
JJJB.  and  Panama  over  the  Canal  Al- 
though the  Carter  administration  indi- 
cated that  It  hoped  for  mproval  of  the 
new  treaties  befwe  fan  adjournment, 
as  majority  leader  at  the  time,  mine 
would  be  the  final  Judgment  about 
Bmatr  scheduling  and  I  thought  it  un- 
realistic and  unwise  to  talk  of  Senate 
action  on  the  treaties  in  1977.  Hear- 
ings on  the  treaties  would  consume 
considerable  time,  and  the  Senate  was 
involved  in  lengthy  consideration  of 
major  energy  legislation.  Further,  I 
bdleved  that  all  Senators  needed 
ample  time  to  carefully  study  the  trea- 
ties. 

The  sentiment  at  that  time  through- 
out the  country  was  overwhelmingly 
against  the  approval  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaties. 

After  I  explained  these  points  to 
President  Carter,  the  President  decid- 
ed to  leave  the  matter  of  timing  strict- 
ly to  me.  the  Majority  Leader. 

I  had  already  begun  to  consider  the 
content  of  the  treatlea  and  had  partici- 
pated in  briefings  by  Administration 
officials  and  had  considered  staff  anal- 
yses of  the  treaties.  I  had  also  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  meetings  between 
repreeentetives  of  the  Administration 
and  Senators  of  differing  viewpoints  to 
discuss  the  treaties. 

I  knew  that  considerable  and  careful 
groundwork  would  have  to  be  laid  if 
the  Senate  were  to  give  Ite  iv>proval  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaties. 

Along  with  other  Senators  I  ex- 
pressed  some  early  concern  about  cer- 
tain ambiguities  in  the  treaties.  On 
October  11.  1977,  BCinority  Leader 
Baker,  and  six  other  Senators  and  I 
met  with  Carter,  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance,  aoid  Natkmal  Security 
Advisor  Zblgnlew  Bnesinskl  and  we 
expressed  concern  about  two  major 
pdnts:  (1)  XJB,  rigbta  to  protect  the 
neutrality  of  the  canal;  (2)  the  right  of 
U.a  ships  to  "go  to  the  head  of  the 
line"  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 


The  group  of  Smators  warned  the 
President  that  chances  for  apinoval  of 
the  yea  ties  seemed  ranote  without 
some  iRlariflfiatlons.  As  a  result  of  this 
sessicii.  President  Carter  arranged  to 
meet  with  General  Torrljos  a  few  days 
later  jto  discuss  the  concern  of  Sena- 
tors. Carter  and  Torrljoe  then  agreed 
to  a  Statement  of  Understanding  on 
Octooer  14  which  clarified  the  inter- 
preti^lons  concerning  UJS.  righto  to 
the  Canal's  neutrality  and 
the  line"  priority.  Although  I 
Ited  about  the  language  of 
lent  and  gave  my  assent  to 
made  clear  that  I  was  remain- 
itted  on  the  treaties  until 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  consider 
thempnore  thoroughly  and  to  examine 
all  the  related  issues. 

After  the  Senate  had  adjourned  for 
the  y|ear,  I  undertook  the  first  in  a 
seriesj  of  foreign  trips  which  Involved 
dlrectt  discussions  with  foreign  leaders 
on  kev  issues.  I  chaired  a  delegation  of 
seveni  Donocratic  Senators  who  visited 
November  9-12.  1977.  Other 
>rs  in  my  delegations  were  Mr. 
Mr.  RnoLX,  lifr.  Msxz- 
oiBAitii.  Mr.  HnDOLESTON,  Mr.  Matsu- 
Hiuu.  land  Mr.  Sassbr.  I  noted  that  the 
Senaie  is  charged  with  the  constitu- 
tional req;>onsibillty  of  providing 
advice  and  consent  in  the  making  of 
tratttes  and  this  responsibility  im- 
posed upon  Senators  the  obligation  to 
become  as  Imowledgeable  as  possible 
about  the  treaties  and  related  issues. 
Following  our  visit  to  Panama.  I  said, 
"We  ^ent  to  that  coimtry  (Panama)  to 
llstenl  and  learn;  to  discuss  the  issues 
direc0y  with  Panama's  highest  gov- 
ernment officials;  to  hear  all  interest- 
ed HM^rties,  including  Americans  and 
Panatoanians,  opposed  to  and  in  sup- 
port if  the  treaties;  and  to  see  for  our- 
selvea  the  Canal  and  related  facilities." 
I  added,  "Our  object  was  to  analyze,  as 
thoroughly  as  we  could,  what  the 
shorO'  and  long-term  effecte  of  the 
proposed  treaties  would  be  and  to 
beco^ie  as  well  informed  as  possible  on 
this  tiery.  very  important  issue." 

At  k  dinner  given  by  American  Am- 
bassador ^nUlam  Jordan  on  the  first 
night  of  the  delegation's  visit,  I  told 
the  ouests.  which  Included  a  group  of 
lead^  Panamanians.  "What  you  have 
to  understand  Is  that  any  Senator 
voting  for  these  treaties  will  pay  a 
high  nolitical  price.  He  will  gain  abso- 
lutely nothing  personally  by  doing  so. 
Therefore,  you  have  to  be  tolerant  and 
patient  In  bringing  people  aroimd  to 
understanding  these  problems  and  to 
takli^  this  difficult  decision." 
— ^-  Panama  trip  set  a  standard 
would  characterize  my  future 
abroad:  substantive  discussions 
tdgh-level  leaders,  following  in- 
advance  preparation. 
Thp  press  went  along  on  this  trip  to 
Pani^na.  Those  members  of  the  press 
who  went  were  unanimous  in  saying 
that  It  was  Indeed  a  working  trip.  It 
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trip.  It  was  not  a  Junket. 

trip, 
own  schedule.  The  State 
It  did  not  set  our  schedule. 
see  what  we  wanted  to  see, 
hear  what  we  wanted  to 
all  sectors  of  the  Pana- 
>ulation— Americans  and 
Paruunanitens  who  were  for  the  trea- 
ties or  against  the  treaties,  and  in  be- 
tween, undecided 


The 
visit  to 
with 
traveling 
to  varioi 
ever,  d 
had  meei 
slons  wli 
Stetes  oi 


>iece  of  the  delegation's 
i  the  discussion 
Torrljos  and  a  day  spent 
[th  the  Panamanian  leader 
of  the  country.  How- 
ite  stay  the  delegation 
briefings,  and  discus- 
Panamanian  and  United 
[dais  and  with  private  dti- 
sens  reprisentlng  diverse  groups  and 
positions.  The  delegation  also  had  a 
first-handi  look  at  the  Canal  facilities 
and  U.S.  military  installations. 

The  tapes  with  General  Torrljos 
were  tnA.  and  wide  ranging.  I  and 
other  Soiators  expressed  concerns 
about  various  aspecto  of  the  treaties, 
and  Torrljos  engaged  in  an  animated 
exchange  with  the  delegation  as  we 
stopped  in  various  locales  and  talked 
aboard  t^e  aircraft  on  which  we 
toured  th|e  country.  In  the  midst  of 
dlscusslona  on  the  plane.  General  Tor- 
rljos, responding  to  a  flurry  of  ques- 
tions from  the  delegation,  said  he  felt 
"like  a  catcher  catching  pitches  from 
seven  different  pltehers." 

The  delegation  first  flew  with  Torrl- 
jos to  the  San  Bias  Islands,  which  are 
inhabited  by  the  Cuna  Indians.  This 
stage  of  tihe  trip  involved  flying  to  a 
dirt  airstrip  on  a  small  island,  and 
then  being  ferried  by  small  boat  to  Al- 
llgandl,  the  central  island  of  San  Bias. 
Although!  San  Bias  was  the  only  one 
of  the  nine  Panamanian  provinces  to 
vote  against  the  treaties  in  the  nation- 
al pleblsdte.  discussions  in  an  im- 
promptu town  meeting  with  the  Island 
residents  indicated  that  the  reasons 
had  more  to  do  with  dissatisfaction 
with  government  services  rather  than 
the  treaties  themselves. 

From  ^tfllgandl.  the  delegation  and 
General  f'orrljos  flew  to  Los  Santos 
Province,  where  we  observed  a  festival 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  Pana- 
manian mdependence.  Torrljos  tmd 
the  delegition  walked  along  in  a  lively 
and  colorful  parade,  mixing  freely 
with  the  (enthusiastic  crowd.  The  last 
stop,  prior  to  returning  to  Panama 
City,  was lat  Farallon.  the  seaside  resi- 
dence of  General  Torrljos. 

Walking  throui^  this  massive  crowd. 
Mr.  President,  told  us  something.  Here 
was  General  Torrljos  in  the  crowd 
with  his  pistol  on  his  hip.  The  crowd 
had  us  mcked  in  like  sardines.  Yet. 
General  Torrljos  walked  freely  In  that 
crowd.  H  i  showed  no  fear  or  concern. 
To  us  i\  was  an  indication  of  his 
strength  |and  his  popularity  with  the 
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people.  That  was  a  factor  of  no  little 
significance  in  our  deliberations  on 
the  treaties. 

A  number  of  leading  Panamanians 
were  also  present.  After  dinner,  my 
delegation  and  General  Torrljos  set- 
tled down,  with  a  number  of  Panama- 
nians who  were  present,  to  a  lengthy 
discussion,  with  members  of  the  dele- 
gation focusing  on  the  questions  up- 
permost In  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  in  regard  to  the  treaties. 
Among  the  issues  which  received 
major  attention  were: 

—the  Panamanian  Government's  at- 
titude and  conduct  in  regard  to  treat- 
ment of  residento  of  the  Canal  2Sone; 

—Panama's  relations  with  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union; 

—the  evolution  of  the  Panamanian 
political  system; 

—human  righto  conditions  in 
Panama; 

—whether  the  Statement  of  Under- 
standing agreed  to  by  Carter  and  Tor- 
rljos on  October  14  was  adequately  un- 
derstood by  the  Panamanian  people, 
and  whether  General  Torrljos  contin- 
ued to  stand  behind  the  statement 

Among  the  most  significant  com- 
mento  from  General  Torrijoe  was  his 
reaffirmation  of  the  Stetement  of  Un- 
derstanding, although  emphasizing 
that  United  States  righto  of  interven- 
tion should  not  imply  the  right  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Panama.  (This  would  later  become  an 
important  issue  in  regard  to  the 
DeCraidnl  reservation.)  But,  TorxUos 
said,  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
U.S.  right  to  defend  the  CazuLL 

Tonijos  also  commented  that  he  be- 
lieved that  the  possibility  of  Soviet 
and  Cuban  influence  would  Increase  if 
the  treaties  were  not  ratified.  He  indi- 
cated that  he  was  receptive  to  making 
changes  in  regard  to  human  righto  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  two  subjecto 
which  the  Semite  delegation  empha- 
sized. Subsequoitly,  at  a  final  meeting 
with  the  Senators,  in  a  press  confer- 
ence, and  in  a  letter  to  me  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1977,  Torrljos  made  specific 
commltmento  on  these  polnto. 

In  his  letter  to  me,  Torrljos  conclud- 
ed by  saying,  "I  am  keeping  my  word. 
Please  transmit  this  to  your  colleagues 

Another  major  component  of  the 
visit  to  Panama  was  the  helicopter 
overflight  of  the  Canal,  the  tour  of 
Canal  fadlitiea,  and  the  discussions 
with  United  States  military  officials  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  UJ3.  Southern 
Ccmunand  (SOUTHCOM).  The  hell- 
copter  trip  provided  an  excellent  per- 
spective (m  the  Canal,  and  also  made 
clear  the  potential  vulnerability  of  the 
Canal  and  some  of  the  related  installa- 
tions. In  a  lengthy  discussion  with  the 
group,  IX.  Gen.  Dennis  McAullffe, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  SOUTHCOM. 
■nnfiril  the  mUitary  situation  in  the 
area  and  the  strategic  significance  of 
the  CanaL  McAullffe  said  that  in  some 


respecto  the  Canal  was  vulnerable  to 
sabotage.  When  the  delegation  asked 
McAullffe  about  General  Torrljoe' 
comment  that  he  was  sitting  on  a 
powder  keg.  General  McAullffe  rolled 
that  it  was,  indeed,  a  highly  emotional 
situation.  If  the  treaty  was  not  rati- 
fied, there  would  probably  be  outrage 
among  the  Panamanians  and  an  in- 
crease in  anti-United  States  demon- 
strations. Once  such  denuMistrations 
started,  radical  elemento  would  at- 
tempt to  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion. They  would  say.  "If  we  cant 
have  the  Canal,  you  cant  either." 

On  the  final  night  of  the  Panamani- 
an trip,  the  Byrd  delegation  was  given 
a  reception  and  dinner  at  the  preriden- 
cia  by  Panama's  President  Demetrio 
Lakas.  Ambassador  Jordan,  in  his  book 
Panama  Odyaaey,  described  the  evento 
this  way: 

The  dinner  waa  sunuituous  and  lively  talk 
flowed  wound  the  Ions  table  In  the  State 
Dining  RocHn.  A  small  ordiflstia  idayed 
softly  from  the  balcaiiy  overhead,  I  had  UOA 
the  presidait  that  Senator  Byrd's  favorite 
hobby  was  playing  .  .  .  the  fiddle.  Dnrins 
the  meal,  Lakas  and  Byrd  sot  along  famous- 
ly, and.  after  the  toasts  had  been  ex- 
changed, the  President  prasseJ  his  visitor  to 
honor  the  others  with  a  tune.  Byrd  finally 
relented  and  a  vloUn  was  commandeered 
from  the  orchestra.  The  West  Vlrgtnla 
statesman  played  "Turkey  in  the  Straw" 
and  the  prolonged  amdause  led  to  several 
encores.  Peoide  were  tapping  Vbtit  feet  and 
drumming  tm  the  table.  The  Panamanian 
pmidtnela  had  never  seen  anything  quite 
like  it.  When  Byrd  finally  returned  the 
violin  to  its  owner.  I^kas  took  off  his  neck- 
tie and  handed  It  to  the  majority  leader  as  a 
gestare  of  thanks,  and  of  friendship.  Byrd 
reciprocated. 

In  a  press  conference  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  delegation's  visit,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  trip  had  been  a  step  in 
the  educational  process  about  the 
treaties.  In  the  discussions  with  Gen- 
eral Torrljos.  "there  was  give-and- 
take,  there  were  not  punches  pulled." 
Both  Torrljos  and  the  Senators  spoke 
with  "forthrightness,  candm*,  and  feel- 
ing." 

I  said  that  Torrijos'  statemento  re- 
flected his  responsive  interest  in  the 
delegation's  concerns.  I  said,  "We  feel 
that  this  interchange  of  viewpoints, 
this  dialogue,  has  been  an  important 
and  progressive  step  forward  ...  I 
don't  see  how  It  could  do  anything 
other  than  improve  the  atmoq>here 
for  ratification  in  the  United  Stetes."  I 
iMuticularly  noted  Torrljos'  pledges  on 
human  rights. 

The  tntmse  interest  of  the  Senators 
In  my  delegation  was  evidenced  all 
along  the  way  by  their  incisive  ques- 
tions. It  was  a  woridng  delegation,  as  I 
have  said,  a  highly  dedicated  delega- 
tion of  Senators,  conscientious  in  their 
approach  to  the  solemn  duty  of  ap- 
proval or  diswroval  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaties.  Because  these 
Senators  went  to  Panama,  in  consider- 
able measure,  the  outcome  of  the  long 
debate  was  assured.  They  were  trusted 


Senators,  they  were  knonrtedgeaUe 
Senators,  and  they  spoke  with  author- 
ity when  they  engaged  in  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  treatlee. 

Following  the  trip  to  Panama,  I  fur- 
ther studied  the  treaties  and  thelr 
ramiflcations,  and  determined  that, 
with  certain  clarifications,  primarily 
those  in  the  Statonent  of  Understand- 
ing, they  were  in  the  best  interesto  of 
the  United  States.  I  began  to  ctmoen- 
trate  on  a  strategy  for  gaining  Senate 
approval  of  the  treattes. 

On  January  26,  1978,  I  appeared  as 
the  final  witness  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  as  the  committee 
concluded  ito  lengthy  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  treaties.  I  had  annoimced 
on  January  13  that  I  would  suwort 
the  treaties  with  the  proviso  that  the 
principles  of  the  Statement  of  Under- 
standing aamtbaw  be  incorporated 
into  the  treaties.  I  had  been  consistent 
in  my  position  that  these  principles 
needed  to  be  Incorporated  into  the 
treaty.  Shortly  after  the  treaty  signing 
on  September  7,  1977,  I  had  said  that 
if  the  Senate  imiroved  the  treaties,  it 
would  be  only  after  s<»ne  changes  and 
clarifications  on  these  points.  I  told 
the  Committee: 

Since  I  first  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  treatlea  In  September,  it  has  been  ap- 
parent to  me  that  It  would  be  necessary  to 
clarify  and  guarantee  at  least  two  Important 
points,  and  this  would  need  to  be  done  in 
order  to  gain  public  support  for,  and  Senate 
approval  of,  the  treaties.  I  stated  this  posl- 
tlon  as  early  as  last  Septembo'.  The  two 
critical  points  as  far  as  I  am  uouoeiued  are: 

One,  the  rl^t  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  neutral  access  to  the  canal  at  all 
times  beyond  the  year  2000;  and 

Two,  expeditious  or  head-of-the-llne  pas- 
sage for  VS.  military  and  auxiliary  vesstli. 

I  ended  my  statement  with  these 
comments: 

The  Panama  Canal,  as  David  IfeCuUoogh 
has  written.  Is  an  fvpreaslon  of  that  Old  and 
noble  desire  to  bridge  the  divide,  to  bring 
people  together.  Certainly,  the  canal  has 
dme  this  In  many  respects.  Now.  howtever. 
the  time  has  come  to  bridge  the  divide  be- 
tween Panama  and  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  two  nations  to  work  together  In 
seeing  that  the  canal  continues  to  so-ve  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Pinama 
and  the  world. 

As  time  for  Senate  debate  drew  near. 
I  had  conceived  a  plan,  in  conjunction 
with  other  key  Senators,  that  I  hoped 
would  be  instrumental  in  securing 
eventual  i4)proval  of  the  treattes.  An 
Important  elonent  of  this  strategy  was 
obtaining  agreement  fnxn  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  It  would  not 
take  any  formal  acti<m  on  proposed 
changes  in  the  treaties.  Normally,  the 
committee  would  have  reported  the 
treaties  with  whatever  amendmento  or 
reservations  ito  members  thought  ap- 
propriate. 

One  of  the  leading  books  on  Con- 
gress and  foreign  policy.  Invitation  to 
Struggle  by  CecO  V.  Crabb.  Jr.  and  Pat 
M.  Holt,  notes  that  the  focus  of  execu- 
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life  Oenitf  eontaeU  on  the  tremties 
had  been  throui^  the  office  of  the 
ICiJortty  Leader  lathw  than  through 
the  eonmiittee.  "Byrd  was  more  aaaer- 
ttve  of  his  ivoocatives  as  majority 
leader  than  had  been  any  of  his  recent 
l»n1t«tamwn.  wtth  the  ezoeptl<m  of 
Sen.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson."  Crabb  and 
HOlt  described  part  of  the  i4H>roach  on 
thetreatkc 

Punalnc  tbe  stimtegy  of  glvlnc  aenaton 
the  «»»'»*»«m«  opportunity  to  uM>ciate 
thensdfw  wtth  etaanges  In  the  traatlee. 
within  Umits  aeoeptable  to  Panama.  Byrd 
nrsad  the  Foteisn  Relattona  Conunlttee  not 
to  inoaiparate  cluuaaeB  ci  ita  own  but  rmther 
only  to  reoommend  ebanges  to  the  Senate. 
Ttala  would  give  aenaton  a  way  to  oo-apon- 
aor  amondmenta  in  the  Senate  and  thereby 
have  their  namea  identined  with  specUlc 
dMoaea.  tt  was  also  a  aharp  departure  from 
the  usual  prseUee.  In  wbl^  a  Senate  com- 
mittee aetually  makea  the  diansea  it  dealrea 
and  acndi  Uie  ftn'r*'^  product  to  the 
Hie  flniihed  product  Is,  of  course, 
to  amendBBent:  but  If  a  senator 
I  with  the  ehangea  made  by  a  coomilt- 
tee.  the  only  way  to  Identify  himself  or  her- 
self with  them  Is  by  msklnc  a  speech.  The 
senator  cannot  get  Into  tbe  record  as  having 
been  one  of  those  suggesting  the  diange. 

I  was  convinoed  that  there  were  only 
a  few  amendments  that  could  be  ap- 
proved without  endangering  treaty 
ratification.  These  few  beneficial 
amendments  would.  I  believed,  draw 
widespread  support  fnnn  Senators, 
and  more  political  mfleage  could  be 
gained  by  giving  all  senators  the  op- 
portunity to  cooonsor  such  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  that  I  favored  and 
which  would  be  left  open  for  broad  co- 
sponsorship  became  known  as  the 
"leadership  amendments."  I  had  the 
active  support  of  Minority  Leader 
Howard  Baker  in  this  strategy,  and 
<««ffii««[WifMi  between  Baker  and  myself 
led  to  the  reconmendations  that  the 
principles  of  the  Statement  of  Under- 
standing be  the  basis  for  amending  Ar- 
ticles IV  and  VI  of  the  NeutraUty 
Treaty.  Chairman  John  Spartman  and 
Senator  Clifford  Case,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tims  Committee,  Joined  with  Baker 
and  me  in  a  letter  to  all  senators 
asking  them  to  become  co-sponsors, 
and  attracted  a  total  of  78  sponsors. 

Anther  significant  move  on  which 
Senator  Baker  and  I  collaborated  was 
the  decision  to  have  the  Senate  consid- 
er the  Neutrality  Treaty  first,  ahead 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty.  The  gen- 
eral aasumptlcHi  had  been  that  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  would  be  taken 
up  first.  But  I  believed  that  reversing 
the  order  would  be  vital,  given  the  sig- 
nlflcance  of  the  "leadership  amend- 
ments." and  the  fact  that  these 
amendments  applied  to  the  Neutrality 
Treaty. 

On  February  8.  the  Senate  began  its 
formal  consideration  of  the  treaties. 
Consideration  of  the  treaties  contin- 
ued, to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  all 
other  business,  through  AprQ  18.  the 


Senate  treaty  debate  since  the 
of  Versailles  at  the  end  of 
iWarL 

its  of  the  treaties  centered 
their!  efforts  on  getting  approval  for 
"klll^  amendments."  However.  I  made 
it  cBar  that  only  the  leadership 
amertdments  (and  certain  clarifying 
reserrations  and  understandings) 
be  acceptable.  Opponents  at- 
to  circumvent  this  strategy 
Bering  amendments  that  were 
in  such  a  way  that  Senators 
find  them  very  difficult  to  turn 
At  first  glance,  many  of  these 
lents  seemed  relatively  innocu- 
and  "pro-American."  However, 
manj  of  these  amendments  could  have 
effe^vely  killed  the  treaties.  In  all. 
145  intendments.  26  reservations.  18 
undefstandings,  and  3  declarations,  or 
a  total  of  192  changes  were  proposed 
and  88  were  actually  voted  on.  In  the 
final  I  analysis,  none  were  passed  that 
were  'not  acceptable  to  the  Joint  lead- 
ership. I  adopted  the  strategy  in  most 
cases  of  moving  to  have  the  amend- 
ments tabled,  rather  than  forcing  Sen- 
atorsl  to  cast  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
the  i^roposals.  These  kept  treaty  pro- 
pon^ts  firom  having  to  vote  against 
whi^  sometimes  wpeared  on  the  sur- 
face io  be  very  desirable  amendments. 
The  Senate  agreed  to  a  vote  on  the 
Neutrality  Treaty  on  March  16,  and 
after  approving  the  leadership  amend- 
ments, the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and 
kt  to  ratification  by  a  vote  of  68- 
(y  own  vote  was  the  67th  in  favor 
le  treaty.  Describing  my  final 
before  this  vote,  William 
wrote  in  his  Panama  Odyuey: 
Even  witnesses  to  many  Senate  de- 
bates were  moved  when  they  heard 
the  Qulet  senator  from  the  hills  of 
West  Virginia  say:  ".  .  .  nothing  can  be 
politically  right  if  it  is  morally  wrong. 
In  i4y  Judgement,  it  is  not  only  eco- 
nom^ally  right,  not  only  commercially 
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righl  not  only  right  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  security  interests  of  our 
country,  not  only  politically  right,  but 
it  Is  morally  right  that  we  vote  to 
ratify  these  treaties,  and  thus  live  up 
to  the  principles  that  we  have  so  long 
espoused  amount  nations." 

In  the  hours  Just  before  the  treaty 
vote,  the  Senate  took  an  action  that 
would  threaten  to  jeopardize  the  care- 
fully structured  strategy  for  approval 
of  the  two  treaties.  With  the  outcome 
uncertain  and  with  several  Senators 
remaining  uncommitted,  the  Adminis- 
tratibnand  I  had  negotiated  with  vari- 
ous Senators  to  try  to  find  means  of 
satisfying  their  concerns:  in  several  in- 
stanees  this  took  the  form  of  relatively 
mindr  reservations  or  understandings 
that!  were  attached  to  the  treaties. 
Howjever,  one  reservation  which  was 
"oksQred"  by  the  White  House  was  of- 
fered by  Senator  Dniifis  DeCohcihi 
(D-Arizona).  The  language  of  the  res- 
ervwion  provided  that  either  the  n.S. 
or  Fnnama  could  Independently  "take 


such  stepp  as  it  deans 
including  the  use  of  military  force  in 
Panama,  to  reopen  the  Canal  or  re- 
store the  operation  of  the  Canal,  as 


the  case 
When 
his    resei 
BCarch  V 
tant  aboi 


be. 


,tor  DsCoHczin  submitted 
on  to  the  Senate  on 
many  Senators  were  hesi- 
supporting  it.  I  was  preoc- 
cupied w^th  vote  counting  and  the 
floor  debate,  and  looked  to  the  Admin- 
istration lor  its  Judgment  on  the  reser- 
vation. I  was  informed  that  President 
Carter,  tfitnUng  that  the  outcome 
might  defend  upon  DeConcini's  vote, 
had  reluotanUy  agreed  not  to  oppose 
DeConcini's  reservation.  As  word  cir- 
culated that  the  White  House  had  ap- 
proved the  reservation,  I  and  others 
assumed  (hat  the  Administration  had 
considered  all  the  ramifications.  The 
reservation  was  i^iproved  by  a  75-23 
vote,  and'  a  few  hours  later  the  first 
treaty  was  approved. 

Within  a  few  dajrs  the  Panamanians 
made  clear  that  the  reservation  was 
totally  unacceptable  to  them  and.  in 
their  veiw,  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  I  of  the  treaties.  Tension  buUt 
and  ang^  statements  came  from 
Panama.  Unless  some  way  was  found 
to  modiflr  the  action  in  the  second 
treaty,  ttje  whole  package  was  threat- 
ened. Pa<tama  might  well  reject  the 
treaties  if  the  DeConclni  reservation 
stood;  bui  if  it  were  modified  so  much 
as  to  caiise  the  defection  of  Senator 
DsCoNcnti  or  others,  the  package 
might  wdl  be  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

Senatom  Frank  Church  and  Paul 
SARBAincs^  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  I  determined  to  find  a 
satisfactoky  compromise.  The  White 
House  hsn  been  unable  to  work  out  a 
compromise  with  Senator  DaCoircnn. 
In  collabprations  with  Assistant  Secre- 
»te  Warren  Christopher  and 
D.  Rogers,  a  Washington 
d  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  I  with  close  ties  to  Panama, 
Senators  t  Frank  Church,  Paul  Sar- 
BAMBS,  aad  I,  working  with  Senator 
DiCoHciKi,  were  able  to  find  satisfac- 
tory compromise. 

As  William  Jordan  has  stated: 

Byrd,  Church,  and  Sarbanes  had  to  avoid 
alienating  DeConcini  tmd  those  who  had 
backed  hia  stand.  But  they  also  had  to  pla- 
cate more  I  than  half  a  dozen  Senators  who 
thought  tae  Arizonlan's  condition  was  a  ca- 
tastrophe.} The  latter  were  threatening  to 
vote  ag^nst  the  second  treaty  unless  the 
interventionist  language  was  modified.  The 
treaty  msfiagers  walked  a  tightrope,  and 
there  was  po  safety  net  beneath  them,  only 
the  dark  |d>asm  of  treaty  defeat  and  the 
gloomy  evtats  they  knew  would  follow. 

I  worked  to  keep  things  calm  in  both 
Washington  and  Panama.  On  April  8, 1 
told  a  p^ess  conference,  "We  have  to 
be  carefifl  that  we  don't  overreact  here 
or  there.* 

A  manithon  of  meetings  ensued  as 
my  colleigues  and  I  tried  to  put  to- 
gether sn  alternative  proposal  that 


tary  of  2 
William 
lawyer 


would  be  acceptable  to  all  the  parties. 
Finally,  at  a  Sunday  morning  meeting 
in  room  S-208  of  the  Capitol,  with 
Panamanian  Ambassador  Gabriel 
Lewis  present,  tentative  agreement 
was  reached  on  a  new  "leadership  res- 
ervation." By  early  Monday  morning, 
Aprfl  17.  word  came  to  me  that  the 
Panamanian  government  i4>proved  the 
language.  I  then  asked  Mr.  DcCoiiciin 
if  he  could  support  this  clarifying  lan- 
guage, which  provided  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  treaty  rights  "shall  be 
only  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that 
the  Canal  shall  remain  open,  neutral, 
secure,  and  accessible,  and  shall  not 
have  as  its  purpose  or  be  interpreted 
as  a  right  of  intervention  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
or  Interference  with  its  political  inde- 
pendence or  sovereign  integrity." 

On  Tuesday  April  18. 1  called  m>  the 
leadership  reservation,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  DeComciki  and 
others,  and  it  was  approved  73-27.  The 
biggest  hurdle  had  been  overcome,  but 
in  those  final  days  we  were  busy  work- 
ing to  keep  other  Senators  from  de- 
fecting and  there  were  several  last- 
minute  crises.  But  at  6  pjn.  on  the 
evening  of  April  18.  the  roll  was  caUed 
on  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  it 
was  i4)proved  by  precisely  the  same 
vote  as  the  vote  earlier  on  the  Neutral- 
ity Treaty— 68  to  32. 

lb.  President,  the  two-thirds  re- 
quirement also  places  great  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  minority  who  oppose 
a  particular  treaty.  A  half  century  ago, 
George  Haynes  wrote  in  his  monumen- 
tal history  and  analysis  of  the  Senate 
that  the  two-thirds  rule's  "most  calam- 
itous effects  are  psychological  In  the 
Senate  it  heartens  any  tiny  group  .  .  . 
to  attempt  delays  and  bargaining  to 
persuade  enough  colleagues  to  Join 
them  to  make  'a  recalcitrant  one  third 
plus  one.'  Such  an  ad  hoc  bloc  in  our 
Senate  can  and  does  exercise  a  'patho- 
logical obstruction'  in  the  himHiing  of 
our  foreign  relations  such  as  is  exer- 
cised by  so  small  a  minority  in  no 
other  legislative  body  of  the  world."  *• 
In  my  list  of  treaties  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  it  will  be  noted  that  twelve  of 
the  twenty-one  (the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, having  been  rejected  twice  is 
counted  twice)  received  more  "ayes" 
than  "nays,"  but  fell  short  of  two- 
thirds. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  two- 
thirds  vote  was  one  of  the  motivating 
forces  behind  the  vast  increase  in  ex- 
ecutive agreements  after  World  War 
II.  In  1952,  for  Instance,  the  United 
States  signed  14  treaties  and  291  exec- 
utive agreements.  This  was  a  larger 
number  of  executive  agreements  than 
had  been  reached  In  all  the  years  be- 
tween 1789  and  1889  combined.  Senate 
frustration  with  this  situation  boiled 
over  Into  the  so-called  "Bricker 
Amendment."  Introduced  for  the  first 
time  in  1951  by  Ohio  Republican  Soia- 


tor  John  Bridter.  this  proposed  const!- 
tuticmal  amendment  would  have  re- 
quired Senate  consent  to  all  executive 
agreonents.  Opposed  by  the  Truman 
and  Elsenhower  administratiaas,  the 
Brldcer  Amendment  failed  b^ng 
adopted  in  the  Senate  by  only  a  sinide 
vote.*"  Executive  agreemoits  continue 
to  grow  at  a  rM>id  rate.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  foimd  <m  Janu- 
ary 1. 1983.  that  the  United  States  was 
a  party  to  966  treaties  and  6.571  execu- 
tive agreements.*! 

When  discusHlng  the  difficulties  in 
winning  a  two-thirds  vote  approval  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  power  of  the  mi- 
nority. I  do  not  mean  to  iiiwly  that  all 
treaties  deserve  to  be  i4>proved.  The 
Constitution  clearly  gives  power  to  the 
Senate  to  withhold  its  consent,  as  well 
as  to  grant  it.  depending  upon  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  best  Interests  of 
the  nation.  The  most  recent  treaty  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  provides  a  good 
example. 

On  March  8.  1983.  the  Senate  reject- 
ed the  Montreal  Protocols  by  a  vote  of 
50  to  42,  twelve  votes  short  of  the  two- 
thirds  of  those  members  present  and 
voting.  This  treaty,  negotiated  during 
the  Ford  administration  and  support- 
ed by  Presidents  Ford,  Carter,  and 
Reagan,  would  have  set  limits  on  pas- 
senger damage  awards  in  international 
air  crashes.  Supporters  of  this  treaty 
believe  that  it  would  lead  to  swifter 
settlement  of  claims  than  under  the 
current  law.  Opponents,  led  by  Sena- 
tor Erhsst  Hollihgs  of  South  Caroli- 
na, called  it  an  "outrageous  assault  on 
public  safety  and  a  sweetheart  deal" 
for  the  foreign  governments  that  own 
airlines.  Although  the  thin  majority 
supported  the  treaty,  it  fell  far  short 
of  the  two-thirds  goaL  The  Senate 
would  not  consent." 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Constitution  explains  how  treaties 
must  be  ratified,  it  Is  silent  over  how 
treaties  might  be  terminated.  The 
breaking  off  of  two  treaties  during  the 
Carter  administration  stirred  contro- 
versy. In  1978.  the  president  terminat- 
ed the  U.S.  defense  treaty  with 
Taiwan,  to  facilitate  establishing  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  c:hlna.  In  1977.  the  new 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  terminated 
three  previous  treaties  with  Panama. 
In  one  case,  the  president  acted  imilat- 
erally;  In  the  second,  he  terminated 
treaties  in  accordance  with  actions 
taken  by  Congress.  But  clearly  it 
seems  that  the  right  to  terminate  be- 
longs to  the  executive,  the  sole  branch 
of  government  that  communicates 
with  foreign  governments.  Only  once 
has  Congress  terminated  a  treaty  by  a 
Joint  resolution:  that  was  a  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  with  France,  from  which, 
in  1798,  Congress  declared  the  United 
States  "freed  and  exonerated."  In  this 
case,  breaking  the  treaty  was  tanta- 
mount almost  to  an  act  of  war,  and 
Indeed  two  days  later  Congress  au- 


thcnriaed  hostilities  »g*fa»«»  Ftanoe, 
which  were  only  narrowly  averted. 

Let  me  conclude  my  capsule  summa- 
ry  of  the  Senate's  role  in  the  treaty- 
making  and  treaty-ratifying  procev  by 
emphasizing  its  importanoe  In  the 
American  system  of  shared  powers. 
When  the  thirtem  colonies  rebelled 
against  the  English  king,  they  rejected 
the  concept  of  monarchy  on  our 
shores.  When  the  C^onstitutian  created 
an  executive  branch  and  a  president  of 
the  United  States,  it  gave  him  no  un- 
checked or  unoonditianal  powers.  The 
English  King  could  make  treaties  ex- 
clusively on  his  own.  but  this  would 
not  be  true  for  the  Amolcan  presi- 
dent. The  Constitution  instead  made 
treaty-making  a  concurrent  power. 
The  United  States  Senate  has  careful- 
ly guarded  its  share  of  this  power  for 
two  hundred  years,  as  I  trust  it  will 
continue  to  do,  perpetually  into  the 
future  of  tUs  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  in  the  Raooao  Notes  To 
"Advice  and  Consent." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRD.  as  follows: 

Nons  TO  "Advicx  axb  Oobsbit" 
>  Denna  Ftank  Fleming,  The  Trtatw  Veto 
of  the  American  Senate  (New  York,  IMO),  S- 
16. 

*  Jacob  E.  Co<Ae,  ed.  The  rederolUt  (lUd- 
dletown.  Conn.,  l»ei).  MS-9. 

■Roy  Swanstrom.  The  United  Stetet 
Senate,  nS7-lt01,  A  2>isseriaHon  on  Me 
Firtt  Fourteen  Yean  of  the  Vvper  LegUlar 
Hve  Body  &  Doc.  9»-l»  (Washington,  1986). 

«  Ibid. 

■Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  "The  Treaty- 
Making  Power  of  the  Senate,"  in  A  Fighting 
Frigate  and  Other  Eeeape  and  Addreaeea 
(New  York.  1903).  231-2. 

*  Linda  Orant  De  Pauw,  ed..  Senate  Exeeur 
tive  Journal  and  Rtiated  Documentt  (Balti- 
more, 1974).  II:  17,  34:  John  C.  Fttmatrick, 
ed.,  The  Writirtgt  of  Oeorge  Waahington 
(Washington.  1939).  tttt-  369-76. 

"•  Fltzpatrick.  WHting*  of  Oeorge  Waihing- 
ton,  376-79. 

*DePauw,  Senate  Executive  Journal,  29- 
30. 

*  Congrational  Record,  97th  Cong.,  1st 
seas.,  8344. 10139-40. 

>«  Swanstrom.  The  United  State*  Senate. 

"Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

'*  Arthiu  M.  Schleainger,  Jr.,  The  Imperi- 
aX  Preaidencv  (New  York.  1974).  87-8S. 

**  Oeorge  Frisbie  Hoar,  The  AutotHogror 
phy  of  Seventy  Yean  (New  York,  1903),  II: 
47-60. 

*■  Congressional  Record,  98th  Cong.,  1st 
seas.,  4716-36. 

■•  Franci*  O.  WUcox,  Chief  of  Staff,  SenaU 
Foreign  RelatUnu  Committee,  1947-1955, 
Oral  History  Interviews  for  the  Senate  His- 
torical Of  nee,  1984.  37-9. 

■'Senate  Foreign  Relations  (Committee. 
Executive  Seeaions  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lation* Committee  Together  with  the  Senate 
Armed  Service*  Committee  (Historieal 
Serieet,  Eighty-Fifth  Congre**,  Firtt  Session, 
J9S7  (Washington,  1979),  IX:  701,722-37. 

>•  Franci*  O.  WOeox,  306. 
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I  A.  TuMBbna.  "Tbe  Brtek- 
OuuUwtl."   DlplomaMe 
k  IX  (Wtatar  IMBX  n-m. 
■*8aMte  Itanlan  Pt^t"'—  Oomintttee. 

_   OIktr  iuttnuMomal  Agree- 

:7UKoU<^aiMUmUtt  Statu  Senate. 
8.  Prink  M-JW  (WnridiwtaB.  1M4).  M. 

•«~8anate  Btocks  Tfewttns  Lhntttnc  Re- 
tjOT^ifttt  in  Air  Olaatan.'*  CkxwmstoiMl 
Qmarteiif  (MUdi  U.  1M9).  516. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  PrMldent.  I  aak 
unanlDMNii  oooMnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  RaooBB  the  hit  of  treaties  def eat- 
ed  by  the  fnU  Senate. 

Then  being  no  objeetian.  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBS.  a*  f oHom: 
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His  willingnen  to  listoi  and 

^ also  marked  his  rela- 

with  those  of  us  who  had  the 
of  serving  with  him  in  the 
Senatd. 

Naniy  and  I  offer  our  deep  sympar 
thks  tt>  his  wife  Cece  and  their  family. 
We  w$l  miss  his  companionship.  We 
wHl  always  be  guided  by  his  fine  exam- 
ple of  public  service. 
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JMIUM Imm- 


m  REMEMBRANCE  OF  SENATOR 
EDWARD  ZORIN8KY 

Mr.  MDRKOWSKL  Mr.  President, 
the  passing  of  a  Senate  colleague  is 
always  a  sad  event.  The  unique  nature 
of  this  deliberative  body  creates  stnmg 
affniatiifnw  and  friendships  irrespec- 
tive of  party  or  r^onal  affiliations. 
Our  ffitnftf  is  ctnnpounded  when  a 
colleague  is  takai  from  us  in  the  midst 
of  a  term— and  this  is  the  case  with  Ed 
Zorlnsky.  Ed  accomplished  much  in 
his  years  as  a  Senator,  and  yet  we  all 
know  that  Ed  had  many  projects  on 
his  agenda  for  the  future. 

Ed  Zorlnsky  provided  tireless  leader- 
ship to  the  Senate  on  agricultural 
issues,  and  strmgly  advocated  the  in- 
terests of  Nebnskans.  Moreover.  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  with  Ed  Zorinsky 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
where  his  insists  and  dear  thinking 
made  valuable  contributions  to  our 
woik. 

Ed's  political  career  was  guided  by 
his  «™ri«t*n««>  that  he  be  a  reqwnsive 
elected  offidaL  As  former  mayor  of 
Omaha,  and  as  XJS.  Senator.  Ed  imple- 
mented the  hard  and  fast  rule  that  his 
door  must  always  be  opoi  to  his  con- 


came  to 


ARTISTIC  ENDEAVOR 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
can  see  the  buttons  popping  off  the 
vests  ( f  those  of  us  who  represent  the 
State  lof  Washington  this  week,  it  is 
becaui  e  it  has  been  a  remarkable  week 
for  th  t  State  of  Washington  and  the 
Pacifi4  Northwest  in  terms  of  artistic 
ffnd<^'  or. 

On  bur  occasions.  Washington  art- 
ists W  ishington  troops  or  Washington 
persox  alities  have  brought  to  the 
Washmgton,  DC,  area  new  enterprises, 
new  entertainment,  and  new  exhibits. 

To  ifiany — including  my  three  young 
sons— 0*ry  Larson  represents  one  of 
the  bfst.  most  interesting,  and  most 
amiuriltg  of  American  cartoonists 
todayjHe  is  a  resident  of  the  dty  of 
His  cartoons.  'The  Far  Side." 
have  Hckled  the  funny  bone  of  people 
the  country  for  the  last  several 
years-lHe  is  now  exhibiting  his  original 
In  the  Museum  of  Natural 
which  is  probably  appropri- 
ate, si^ioe  most  of  the  characters  In  his 
are  aTiimaig  of  one  Idnd  or 

Jaodb  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  finest 
Ameifam  painters  today.  He  was  bom 
in  Near  Yatk.  City,  grew  up  in  Harlem. 
Joined  the  armed  services  of  the 
UniteA  States,  and  after  the  war. 
becaoie  a  faculty  member  at  the  Unl- 
versit^  of  Washington.  During  his  long 
and  productive  career,  he  has  painted 
American  life  in  vivid  iwrtrajrals. 
Using!  vivid  colors,  he  has  created 
irtirikftg  portraits  of  America  as  he  has 
expeiieuced  it  and  as  we  have  lived  it 
over  i^ie  past  half -century. 

lb  Lawrence  is  not  only  a  re- 

e  man.  but  has  the  privilege 

if  a  retrospective,  exhibit,  cover- 

e  five  decades  of  his  career.  It  is 

at  the  Phillips  Collection  in 

n,  DC,  and  will  be  there 

31. 

National  Theater.  "I'm  Not 
is  now  playing.  It  is  an  im- 
humorous,  and  at  the  same 
portrayal  of  two  elderly  gen- 
on  a  park  bench  and  their 
tribulations,  and  conversations, 
ot  RaiHiaport"  premiered  at  the 
Repertory  Company  a  couple 
ago.  It  won  the  Tony  Award 
last  year  and  essentiaUy  the  same  cast 
that  blayed  in  Seattle  is  now  playing 
at  th  i  National  Theater. 

Fii  ally,  this  week  the  Pacific  North- 
westJBkllet  brought  to  the  Kennedy 
Centfer  the  first  of  a  number  of  per- 


formances bf  that  extraordinary  ballet 
tnxH>.  Pacifle  Northwest  Ballet  was 
started  bsT  a  young  couple:  Kent 
Stowell  and  Franda  Russell,  who  are 
the  artistlf  directors.  Much  of  their 
from  young  people.  They 
le  in  1977  to  find  what 
then  was  4  prcanlsing  Pacific  North- 
west company.  They  expanded  it  to 
the  Padfid  Northwest  Ballet  and  the 
company  has  gained  naticmal  recogni- 
tion as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  region- 
al ballet  CO  npanies  in  the  Nation. 

They  have  toured  extensively  during 
the  past  several  years.  They  have  been 
all  over  the  United  States  and  now 
they  are  rfmning  international  tours 
to  expand  {the  number  of  people  who 
can  see  and  enjoy  their  extraordinary 
talent. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  article 
the  day  after  their  premiere  perform- 
ance, gave  them  rave  reviews  and  In 
doing  so  Mid  it  all  when  the  reviewer. 
Mr.  Krie^um.  said.  "It  Is  really  quite 
startling  to  see  a  company  as  classy 
and  as  distinguished  as  the  Pacific 
Northwest]  Ballet  for  the  first  time, 
given  its  history  and  location." 

Mr.  Prewdent.  I  guess  that  is  why 
buttons  a^  popping  today.  In  these 
four  instaitces.  residents  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest!  and  more  particularly  the 
State  of  Washington,  have  shown  that 
they  can  be  among  the  very  best  In 
each  of  these  quite  separate  artistic 
endeavors.; 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  that  they 
have  brought  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
that  talem  to  share  with  those  of  us 
from  thelstate  of  Washington  who 
spend  moob  of  our  time  here  and  those 
who  are  rodents  In  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  review  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Wednesday,  April  8.  1987. 
be  printed  In  the  Recoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RsooRD.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Wsahington  Post,  Apr.  8, 1987] 
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c  At  High  Tn»— Skatiu 
S  Stbjjui  D.C.  Dour 

ly  Alan  M.  Kriegsman) 

quite  sUrtUns  to  see  a  comp»- 

■nd  (UBtlngulsbed  as  the  Pacific 

let  for  the  first  time,  given  Its 

location.  The  troupe's  Kennedy 

it,  at  the  Opera  House  last  nicht 

of  a  week's  engacement,  must 

most  of  the  audience,  as  It  did 

.tlon. 
hearing  delighted  spectators  ez- 
intemdssions,  "I  didn't  even 
l"_"it"  meaning  the  compa- 
ny. Not  surprising.  PNB  halls  from  Seattle, 
and  has  been  led  by  its  present  artistic  di- 
rectors—husband and  wife  Kent  Stowell  and 
Franda  RiiiseU.  both  Balanchine  proteges— 
for  a  decade. 

It's  within  these  10  short  years  that  the 
40-membeirtroupe  lias  n«i^ngiy  skyrocket- 
ed from  a  kmall.  provincial  entity  to  one  of 
the  natioi^'s  outstanding  classical  compa- 
nies. This  p.  however,  only  its  second  trip  to 
the  East  Coast  (the  first  was  to  New  York 


It  really 
ny  as 
Northwest 
history 
Center 
at  the 
luive  strui 
me,  as  a 

One  kepi 
claiming 
know  it 


tliree  yean  ago),  though  It 
national  exposore  throu^  a  movie  version 
of  iU  "Nutcneker"  production  (with  decor 
by  ICauiloe  Bendak)  this  past  winter. 

The  fUm.  sad  to  say,  did  no  kind  of  Justice 
to  the  company,  but  the  present  visit  prom- 
ises to  rectlfjr  tint,  at  least  for  Washington!- 
ans.  In  recent  years  eapedaUy,  tlie  Kennedy 
Center  has  been  endeavoring  to  bolster  its 
role  as  a  showcase  for  tlie  nation's  finest  in- 
digenous perf onning  organisations  by  bring- 
ing in  tlie  nuUor  "regional"  ballet  «nwip»wit— 
from  aeroas  the  land.  PNB  thus  Joins  a  list 
Uiat  has  already  Included  troupes  from  San 
Frandsoo,  PtiOadelphia.  Houston  and  Salt 
Lake  City. 

On  the  basis  of  the  opening  night  pro- 
gram almie,  the  Seattle  company  must  be 
rated  very  high  in  this  league.  The  «**»i/Hng 
was  never  leas  than  splendid  tliroughout  the 
evening,  and  the  dancers  were  conspicuously 
attractive  and  well-trained.  The  repertory 
the  troupe  will  be  showing  in  its  three 
Opera  House  programs,  moreover,  boasts  at 
least  as  much,  possibly  more,  choreographic 
substance  and  variety  as  any  assortment 
we've  seen  from  comparable  outfits. 

It  only  took  one  movement  of  Balan- 
chine's  "Brahms-Schoenberg  Quartet"  to 
have  a  reliable  measure  of  the  company's 
stature.  Ttiis  maaterwork.  dating  from  1966. 
is  a  sumptuous  feat  of  dancing,  ""fl-rf^l^r 
shaped  but  dearly  reflecting  the  ■h»<th»y 
of  romantldam  and  modem  sensibility  im- 
plied by  the  two  composers  named  in  its 
title  (the  score  is  Sehoenberg's  orchestral 
version  of  Brahms'  O-IOxmt  Piano  Quartet). 

It's  not  a  Balanchine  piece  one  sees  that 
often,  ami  PNB  and  the  San  Frandaco 
Ballet  (under  a  Joint  productton  arrange- 
ment) are  the  <mly  companies  beddes  the 
New  York  aty  BaUet  that  perform  It  It 
was  staged  for  PNB  in  1985  by  Russell,  who, 
as  one  of  Balanrhtne's  most  widely  versed 
ballet  mistresses,  has  a  solidly  authoritative 
command  of  the  materiaL  Stowell  partnered 
Patricia  McBride  (in  the  second  movement) 
in  early  performanoes  of  the  work  by 
NYCB,  during  his  days  with  that  troupe. 

The  PNB  cast  last  night  oontoided  with 
the  work's  thorny  difficulties  remarkably 
weU.  One  took  note  not  only  of  the  admlra- 
Ue  technical  rigor  of  the  dancers— the  fine 
turnout,  the  crisp  footworic.  the  rhythmic 
acuity— but  also  of  the  generous  amplitude 
of  the  movement  and  the  fresh,  unman- 
nered  spirit  of  the  dancing. 

On  the  whole,  the  women  seemed  rather 
tight  in  the  shoulders  and  upper  back,  and 
the  performance  had  its  share  of  minor  in- 
securities and  expreadve  dead  spots.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  Its  slae  the  company  has  an 
unusual  number  of  individual  dancers  who 
catdi  the  eye  with  special  qualities,  among 
them  not  a  few  who  have  been  wholly  or 
mostly  reared  in  PNB  and  Its  associated 
schooL 

Deborah  Hadley,  for  example,  who  was 
featured  in  the  first  movonent  of  "Brahms- 
Schoenberg  Quartet"  and  Is  a  dancer  of  ytx- 
satlllty  and  depth  (as  the  program  was  later 
to  confirm),  was  trained  elsewhere  but  has 
been  a  principal  of  PNB  since  1979.  Patricia 
Ba^er,  who  sparlded  in  the  first  movement 
and  glowed  In  the  third,  is  completely  a 
PNB  product.  Seattle  native  Benjamin 
Houk.  who  hdped  energise  the  Oypsy-fla- 
vored  finale.  Joined  the  troupe  as  an  appren- 
tice in  1983.  Alejandra  Bronfman,  so  lyrical- 
ly appealing  in  the  second  movement,  b^an 
her  career  with  the  Washington  Ballet,  but 
has  plainly  blossomed  in  her  four  years  with 
PNB. 

Then  there  are  the  veterans  the  troupe 
has  enlisted  from  elsewhere,  such  as  the 


dashingly  piquant  Colleen  Neaiy.  wbo  led 
the  finale.  Neary  spent  a  decade  with 
NYCB,  but  she's  been  gone  from  there  since 
1900— what's  the  secret  of  her  youthful  look 
and  undtanmed  viituostty?  (llagall  IfraBsi. 
of  ABT  fame,  was  to  have  danced  in  the  Ba- 
lanchine, but  was  injured— we  may  aee  her 
later  in  the  run.)  The  men  were  no  f'i?i?rhft 
dther.  Houk.  Wade  Walthall  and  Caiey 
Homme  were  impreastve  in  tbdr  varioua 
ways;  Vienna-bom  Michael  AOer  lent  par- 
ticular resonance  to  the  rmpturous  MwiMit» 
movement  with  his  strength  and  warmtli. 

That  tlie  rest  of  the  program  was  down- 
hill was  ndther  a  sun»1ae  nor  a  dUagraoe— 
when  you  start  with  Walanrhfaie,  W»  almost 
foretMdained  (though  the  program  was  too 
lengthy  for  its  own  good).  The  «*iTM»y 
must  be  applauded  for  oommlsBionlng  post- 
modernist Taidnda  CtiUds'  "Clarion."  even  if 
the  result  proved  disappointing.  At  ber  lu- 
minous best,  cnuids  makes  hitfdy  patterned 
ch<»eography  that's  like  a  dlamnnd  turned 
in  the  lli^t.  mirroring  myriad  facets  and 
levels:  but  the  synthetically  minimalist 
score  by  Paul  Chlhara  seemed  at  odds  with 
the  Chllds  esthetic.  Stowell's  ambttioua. 
"HaU  to  the  Conquering  Hero."  to  a  com- 
plied Handel  score,  worics  reaaonaldy  weU  as 
a  company  showcase,  and  was  partlcularty 
flattolng  to  Walthall.  Mala  Roaal.  Neary 
and  especially  Hadley,  in  the  "Xerxes" 
I^rgo.  "Seattle  Slew,"  the  other  StoweU 
piece,  Is  fun  but  flimsy,  nicely  displaying 
Tiudnda  Hutfiey's  long  1^  to  music  by  YTVi- 
11am  Boloom  that  aounds  like  a  cnas  be- 
tween Offenbach  and  Oerahwin— apt 
enough  for  the  oontezt,  a  showbix  portrait 
of  the  crowds  who  Oodk.  to  cbamplanship 
horse  1 


ORDER  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  yielded 
the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  QRASSLEY.  I  thank  you.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  particularly  want  to 
thank  the  Senate  majority  leader  for 
this  opportunity  on  this  Ftlday  Just 
before  the  Easter  recess  for  us  to  have 
this  time  to  presoit  points  of  view  on 
very  important  issues  that  we  have  an 
interest  in  and  that  we  think  the 
entire  Nation  has  an  Interest  in. 


EDUCATION  CONCERNS  FACINO 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  GRASSLETY.  Mr.  President,  my 
purpose  today  is  to  discuss  a  concern 
facing  our  Nation,  and  one  that  is  im- 
portant to  all  100  Members  of  this 
body,  the  education  of  our  youth.  This 
is  a  matter  for  consideration  that  may 
be  even  greater  today  than  we  realized 
at  the  time  of  the  printing  of  the 
report  called  "Nation  at  Risk."  which 
received  so  much  attention  Just  a  few 
years  ago. 

A  more  recent  report.  "A  Nation  Pre- 
pared: Teachers  for  the  21st  Cen- 
tniry"  by  the  Carnegie  Forum  on  edu- 
cation and  the  economy,  points  out 
that  in  the  past  3  years,  the  American 
people  have  made  a  good  start  toward 
an  educational  renaissance. 

Educational  weaknesses  have  been 
identified  and  steps  have  been  taken 


by  local  and  State  agencies  to  improve 
our  systems.  Measures  of  aoeountahO- 
ity  have  been  put  Into  place  Ua  both 
teachers  and  students,  grathiatkm  re- 
quirements have  been  made  more  stil- 
gait  and  legislation  has  been  »>frv:i^ 
at  both  the  State  and  Federal  level  to 
insure  that  our  Natioo's  future  dtl- 
aens  enter  the  21st  century  prepared 
for  the  changes  that  are  going  to  ecnne 
about  in  the  next  50  yean  or  so. 

Communities,  business  and  industry 
are  getting  involved.  Business  and  edu- 
cation partnerships  are  providing  not 
only  finandal  suppcnt  iw^faig  many 
new  programs  possible,  they  are  also 
adding  corporate  managemmt  expert 
tise  to  education,  that,  in  turn,  bene- 
fits the  corporation  in  the  form  of 
better  educated,  mme  productive 
wooers  and  more  knowledgeable  con- 
sumers. 

It  has  beoi  reported  that  the  nation- 
wide effort  to  improve  our  schools  »»«< 
student  achievonent  rivals  that  of  any 
period  in  American  history. 

However,  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  major  problems  that  loom  on 
thehoriscnL 

Our  future  woik  force  will  be  made 
up  of  a  steadily  rising  proportion  of 
people  who  pose  new  and  siipiif leant 
challenges  to  education. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Ameri- 
can woik  force  is  expected  to  grow  by 
30  mUllcm  woikers  over  the  next  5  dec- 
ades. Most  of  the  net  addition  will 
(wme  from  the  ranks  of  teenagers  and 
from  adult  immigrants,  a  great  many 
of  whom  are  poor. 

In  fact,  by  the  year  2000  a  fuU  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  children  could  be 
economically  disadvantaged. 

We  know  poor  children  are  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  various  forms  of 
malnourishment  and  therefore  likely 
to  suffer  from  learning  disabilities. 

Many  economically  deprived  chil- 
dren start  school  with  disadvantages 
that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  ss 
they  should  and  later  bec(»ne  prime 
candidates  for  dropping  out  of  schooL 

It  has  be«D  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  private  industry— not  to  the  tax 
payers,  but  to  private  industry— of  re- 
training American  workers  who  are 
not  adequately  educated  in  l>asic  read- 
ing, writing,  and  computational  skills 
is  $2  billion  per  year. 

Each  year  we  also  incur  an  addition- 
al $26  billion  in  social  program  costs  as 
a  result  of  the  nearly  1  million  stu- 
dents who  leave  school  prior  to  grad- 
uation. 

This  figure  exdudes  what  sodety 
loses  in  tax  revenues  because  of  the 
lack  of  productivity  of  these  very  good 
American  dtiams  who  are  not  pre- 
pared for  the  work  challenge  that 
rests  out  there. 

Not  only  for  the  personal  benefit  of 
these  high  risk  students,  but  also  for 
our  Nation's  benefit,  it  is  essential 
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that  He  do  m  better  Job  of  worklnff 
wttta  tlMM  hlili  iW(  ehfklrca. 

Add  to  theie  already  stated  prob- 
taoH  the  addttk»al  conoenis  of  sub- 
■tanee  aboae.  teen  mcgnaney.  a  high 
dropout  rate  In  aome  inner  dty  aehools 
and  other  aodetal  problemi.  and  you 
bectn  to  aee  the  weope  of  the  challenge 
fftdng  our  Nation  today  and  the  need 
for  ir»y»«"fa«g  and  to  be  pxepared  for 
the  problenia  that  oontront  us  Just 
around  the  comer  In  the  next  century. 

We  must  omttnue  to  keep  the  issue 
of  educating  all  our  citizens  In  the 
front  rank  of  our  concerns.  Our  Job  is 
to  identify  the  nat1""«'  interest  in 
educatian  and  provide  sound  legisla- 
tion that  win  tnatetain  the  quality  of 
our  American  way  of  life  for  all  of  o\ir 
dtiKna. 

Mr.  Preaident,  I  and  others  in  this 
body  want  our  educational  system  to 
be  the  strragest  in  the  world  and  we 
must  ynuk.  to  insure  hat  sound  decl- 
atons  and  poUdes  are  made  in  this 
vital  area.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ComuD).  The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is 
recognised. 


PaOGUXATIOH 


Whereas,    the    world's    pofiulatian    has 
five  bilUMi  and  is  gfowlnc  at  the 
nted  rate  of  87  mmkm  a  year,  and 
rai>id  pomilatfam  growth  causes 
a  wide  range  of  grave  prob- 
'.  developing  world  Irirhirthig  envl- 
atal  degradation,  urtian  deteriorati<ni. 
iloyment.   malnutritlan.    hunger,   re- 
dei>letlon  and  economic  stagnation: 
and 

Whereas.  SO  pooent  of  the  ten  million 
tnfantdeatbs  and  35  percent  of  the  500.000 
matenl  deaths  tbat  occur  each  year  in  the 
develdptng  world  could  be  prevuited  if  vol- 
untuT  ctaQd  spacing  and  maternal  health 
programs  could  be  substantially  expanded; 
and 

Whereas,  amne  500  million  people  in  the 
devel^ing  world  want  and  need  family 
plannng  but  do  not  have  access  or  means  to 
such  Services;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  hss  been  the 
leadl^E  advocate  of  the  universally  recog- 
nised basic  human  rights  of  couples  to  de- 
termine the  slse  and  spacing  of  their  fami- 
lies* 

Now,  therefore.  I.  John  Waihee.  Oovemor 
of  Bewail,  do  hereby  proclaim  Aprfl  20 
through  25,  1987  to  be  World  Population 
AwarSneas  Week  in  Hawaii  and  call  upon  all 
the  p  mple  of  the  State  to  reflect  upon  the 
omse  luenoes  of  overpopulation 
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is  the  Naikm's  No.  1  health  enemy.  It 
affects  ev  eryone.  including  the  young 
and  thosf  who  are  in  the  prime  of 
their  Uvea. 

It  is  a  matter  for  biisiness,  for  the  in- 
surance industry,  for  the  Statea.  for 
the  Fedml  Government,  and  for  our 
churches  and  schools.  It  is  a  disease 
that  forces  us  to  think  about  very 
basic  issues,  such  as  education,  em- 
ployment, and  housing. 

Clearly,  we  have  to  strike  a  balance 
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WORLD  POFDIiATION  AWARE- 
TgBBR  WEEK  TO  BE  OBSERVED 
IN  HAWAn  APRIL  20-25.  1987 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  Mr.  President, 
there  can  be  little  question  about  the 
urgent  need  to  curb  world  population 
growth.  Ninety  percent  of  the  world's 
new  births  occur  in  the  developing  na- 
tions and  in  srane  of  these  nations. 
pcqDUlatlons  will  double  in  a  single  gen- 
eratknL  This  dlnying  popiilatlon 
growth  undermines  the  efforts  of 
theae  developing  nations  to  develop 
economically  and  achieve  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  is  a  real  threat  to  peace 
and  proqierity  throughout  the  world. 

In  light  of  these  conaequences.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  have 
Joined  the  effort  to  promote  world 
population  awareness.  Gov.  John 
Waihee  m.  has  proclaimed  the  week 
of  April  20-25. 1987  to  be  World  Popu- 
lation Awareneas  Week  in  Hawaii. 
More  than  35  other  governors  have 
done  the  same  in  their  States. 

In  Hawaii,  the  we^  will  be  marked 
in  forums  and  conferences  at  Ki4>io- 
lw«<  CcHnmunlty  College  in  Honolulu 
and  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii  at  Manoa.  Similar  gather- 
ings throughout  the  Nation  will  help 
pmnote  understanding  of  the  issue 
and  spur  the  development  of  creative 
solutions. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  proclama- 
tion Issued  by  Governor  Waihee  of 
Hawaii,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  proclamation  be 
printed  in  the  Ruokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooBS.  as  follows: 


PR^IDENTIAL  COMMISSION  ON 
:  AIDS 

Mil  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
thef esk  a  resolution,  which  we  have 
cleaned,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
con^eratlon. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tan  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  190)  to  express  the 
sensq  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  Acquired 
Immane  Deficiency  Syndrome,  AIDS. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
alonjK  with  34  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  t£  submitting  Senate  Resolution 
190jwhlch  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
ite  on  the  need  for  the  establish- 
of  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Immune  Deficiency  Ssm- 
drome.  The  language  of  this  resolution 
is  a  compromise  reached  after  discus- 
sioiw  with  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  that  In  ad- 
dition to  Senators  Wilson  and  Sn- 
VDrs,  both  of  whom  have  introduced 
pretlous  legislation  regarding  AIDS. 
Somtor  Cranston  and  Senator  Ksh- 
NKD^  and  a  great  many  others  are  also 
coe^nsoring  this  resolution.  I  am  very 
pleased  this  resolution  has  the  support 
of  l^th  sides  of  the  aisle.  This  strong 
bipartisan  support  is  indicative  of  the 
int^est  snd  determination  of  Con- 
gre$8  to  provide  direction  in  the  fight 
against  AIDS. 

Akid  a  fight  is  precisely  what  it  is.  It 
is  SI  war  against  a  terrible  disease  that 


rights  of  the  individual 
hts  of  society  as  a  whole, 
special  attention  has  to  be 
lc  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
respect  to  immigration.  11- 
dlscrimlnation.  We  also 
lendations  regarding  test- 
iling.  and  confidentiality. 
We  know  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion is  e^sentisd  in  the  prevention  of 
the  spreM  of  AIDS,  and  we  know  we 
must  recdgnize  the  q;>eclal  needs  of  mi- 
norities ajod  the  important  role  of  the 
family,  eiducational  institutions,  reli- 
gion, anqcommunlty  organizations  in 
this  effort.  Since  there  is  no  known 
cure  at  present,  and  the  development 
of  a  vaccine  is  several  years  away,  we 
must  cotislder  necessary  behavioral 
changes  irhich  must  take  place,  taking 
into  consideration  the  multiple  moral. 
ethlciQ.  and  legal  concerns  involved. 

We  mugt  deal  with  this  disease  soon 
as  time  is  of  the  essence.  One  of  the 
best  ways  is  to  gather  the  finest  minds 
so  that  an  organised  plan  is  developed 
which  will  address  all  the  issues,  in- 
cluding ue  financing  of  the  hndth 
care  andresearch  needs  relating  to 
AIDS.     I 

Our  purpose  is  to  create  a  broad 
based  commission,  not  to  allow  any 
one  intwest  group  to  dominate  the 
debate.  "The  problems  are  being  faced 
by  not  only  those  with  the  disease  but 
also  those  who  are  not  infected. 

The  allocation  of  financial  resources 
to  various  Federal  departments  and 
agendes  must  be  adequate  and  distrib- 
uted in  4  manner  that  will  do  the  most 
good  fof-  everyone,  induding  those 
who  are  [not  infected.  In  addition,  the 
distribution  of  health  care  manpower 
is  of  cntical  importance.  We  must 
make  siie  that  there  will  be  enough 
providers  and  beds  available  to  care 
for  those  with  AIDS  and  those  who  re- 
quire services  for  other  Illnesses. 

This  is  not  a  disease  that  is  confined 
to  the  ynited  States.  Our  frlneds  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  facing  major 
health  problems  because  of  the  dis- 
ease, ai|d  ovx  efforts  must  indude 
intematioiud  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation. Mpedally  vrlth  respect  to  data 
collecticfi.  treatment  modalities,  and 
researcl! 

I  thli^  it  is  obvious  to  all  that  we 
are  involved  in  a  major  threat  to 
public  nralth.  I  am  personally  commit- 
ted to  fdlocatlng  whatever  resources 
necessa^  and  I  am  equally  convinced 


that  all  Members  of  Congress  are 
equally  cononned.  That  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  vast  number  of 
ooai>ansors  on  this  resoluUcm.  and  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  pieces  of 
legislation  being  devdoped  right  now. 
In  the  next  few  days  and  weeks,  Mr. 
President,  we  hope  to  introduce  addi- 
tional legislation  that  will  assist  in  the 
fight  against  AIDS. 

Again.  I  underscore  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  totally  bipartisan.  There  are 
other  ideas,  for  other  commissions. 
With  the  President's  indication  Just  2 
weeks  ago  of  his  concern,  it  seemed 
that  this  was  the  first  thing  we  should 
do. 

I  have  had  a  brief  discussion  with 
the  Chief  of  Staff  at  the  White  House, 
former  Senator  Baker.  I  have  indicat- 
ed to  him  that  I  felt  it  was  Important 
that  the  Preddent  become  active  in 
this  very  real  concern  in  America. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  Joined  by 
so  many  of  my  colleagues,  many  of 
whom  are  on  the  floor  today— the  dis- 
tingulshed  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kknnxdy],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [BCr.  Motni- 
HANl.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Arkstrono],  and  many 
others. 

I  am  certain  that  other  Senators, 
who  may  not  be  cosponsors.  will  be 
supportive  of  many  of  the  ideas  on 
AIDS  that  will  be  coming  forward  in 
the  next  few  weeks  and  the  next  few 
months. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  Preddent,  I 
rise  to  Join  the  eminent  Republican 
leader  in  this  bipartisan  measure. 

I  wish  to  make  Just  a  few  remarks,  of 
which  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most 
relevant,  is  to  say  that  It  was  Just  ex- 
actly 4  years  ago  that  Kevin  CahUl. 
who  is  an  eminent  practicing  phyd- 
cian  in  New  York  City  and  a  professor 
of  tropical  medicine  at  Trinity  College. 
Dublin,  called  me  on  a  personal  basis 
to  say  something  awful  was  breaking 
out  in  New  York. 

I  asked.  "What?" 

He  said.  "We  don't  know  what." 

I  said.  "What  do  you  call  it?" 

He  said.  "We  don't  know  what  to  call 
it." 

Well,  now  we  know  what  to  call  it: 
AIDS,  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome. 

The  AIDS  epidemic  had  begun.  Phy- 
sicians looking  at  it  sensed  something 
tropical  in  the  protocols  of  the  disease 
and  called  Cahill,  who  set  the  wheels 
in  motion  to  begin  to  isolate  and  iden- 
tify the  vims.  Since  then.  Dr.  Gallo, 
together  with  his  French  colleagues, 
have  worthed  out  the  complicated 
nature  of  this  virus. 

We  are  making  steady  progress  in 
that  regard,  but  the  rate  of  scientific 
progress  is  well  behind  the  curve:  be- 
cause by  the  time  we  first  encountered 
this  disease,  we  had  learned  the  most 
important  fact  of  it,  which  is  that  it 
lays  dormant,  very  much  like— if  I  may 


say  a  word  that  probably  oould  not  be 
used  on  the  Senate  floor  a  century 
ago— very  much  as  syphilis  lays  dor- 
mant. In  the  case  of  syphilis,  it  is 
often  a  brief  event  which  soon  disaj>- 
pears.  but  20  years  later  you  get  the 
onset  of  a  debilitating  and  fatal  ttrain 
disease,  known  as  paresis,  a  form  of 
dementia. 

In  the  case  of  AIDS,  the  disease  may 
emerge  3  to  5  years  after  infection, 
with  devastating  consequences.  It  has 
already  spread  to  an  enormous  popula- 
tion. We  know  nothing  at  this  point  of 
the  trigger  mechanisms  by  which  it 
tiuns  from  dormancy  to  beoMne  an 
active  disease,  but  it  obviously  does; 
and  it  does  not  look  as  if  we  can  do 
anything  to  stop  it  once  it  starts. 

The  Government  must  respond  to 
AIDS  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  has  nu- 
merous agendes  at  its  disposal;  one  of 
which  is  the  uniformed  Public  Health 
Service.  I  hope  that,  as  we  move  quick- 
ly to  respond  to  AIDS,  we  do  not  fail 
to  notice  that  we  created  an  institu- 
tion in  our  Government— the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service— comprised  of 
an  honorable  and  extraordinarily  able 
body  of  phyddans  who  are  trained  to 
deal  with  such  events. 

I  would  hope  that  they  are  given  the 
Job  in  this  epidemic  dtuatlon  that 
they  were  created  to  perform  in  epide- 
mics which  this  country  has  witnessed 
in  the  past. 

The  Public  Health  Service  cannot 
win  this  battle  alone.  Our  Federal  and 
State  programs  must  be  changed  to 
adapt  to  the  crisis  brought  about  by 
AIDS.  On  the  first  day  of  this  100th 
Congress  I  Introduced  S.  24  which  pro- 
vided for  a  number  of  measures  to  deal 
with  this  crisis.  The  one  that  I  think  is 
most  urgent  for  AIDS  patients  them- 
selves is  a  5-year  waiver  of  the  24- 
month  waiting  period  for  Medicare 
coverage  for  AIDS  patients  receiving 
Social  Security  disability  benefits.  An 
AIDS  patient  can  be  certified  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  as  dis- 
abled but  must  wait  for  Medicare  cov- 
erage for  24  months.  The  glaring  reali- 
ty is  that  anyone  who  is  disabled  by 
AIDS  has  almost  Invariably— to  our 
Imowledge— died  within  that  24 
months. 

The  AIDS  patient  simply  cannot 
wait  24  months  to  receive  this  cover- 
age. This  24-month  waiting  period 
exists  to  ensure  that  only  those  who 
are  truly  disabled  enough  so  that  they 
receive  disability  benefits  for  2  years, 
would  be  eligible  for  health  care  cover- 
age. Sadly  enough,  there  is  not  much 
hope  that  AIDS  patioits  will  over- 
come their  disability,  hence  there  is  no 
reason  to  delay  granting  them  Medi- 
care coverage. 

S.  24  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
conduct  a  survey  on  infants  with 
AIDS. 

If  there  is  one  personal  trauma  that 
we  all  are  going  to  have  to  leam  to  live 


with.  It  is  Infants  a^io  are  bom  with 
AIDS.  I  have  seen  them  tai  New  York 
hospitals.  These  are  the  diOxtoen  of 
mothers  who  have  acquired  the  dis- 
ease, typically  through  hypodermic 
needles  and  drug  use.  Tbey  are  born  In 
these  hosidtals  and  abandoned.  Yet 
hovitals  are  their  only  shdter  it  ta 
the  doctors  and  nurses  who  care  tot 
them.  It  is  the  doctors  and  nurses  who 
are  the  ones  who  our  hearts  must  go 
out  to.  They  do  what  they  are  fully 
able  to  do  to  care  for  theae  children, 
but  must  inevitably  watch  them  die. 

How  do  we  avoid  such  tragedy?  Pre- 
vention. S.  24  authorizes  $75  million  in 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  education  and  Information  dissemi- 
nation as  to  how  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  AIDS. 

In  addition.  &  24  authoriiea  $ao  mil- 
lion for  altonatlve  testing  dtes  where 
individuals  would  go  to  be  tested  anon- 
ymously for  the  presence  of  AIDS 
antibodies. 

We  simply  must  put  a  stop  to  this 
disease.  To  do  this,  we  have  a  lot  of 
learning  to  do.  and  a  lot  of  caring  to 
provide  and  we  shall  do  both.  I  think 
this  bipartisan  measure,  asking  for  the 
cooperation  of  Congress  and  the  Pred- 
dent. is  a  good  sign  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  meet  the  needs  of  this  very 
urgent  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  who  is  nec- 
essarily absent  today,  has  been  very 
active  in  drawing  up  this  resolution 
and  has  asked  that  I  submit  a  state- 
ment for  him  to  be  placed  in  the 
RcooRD  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

&Rn.  190 

Whereas  the  Acquired  Tmwinn»  Deficiency 
Syndrome  (hereinafter  in  this  resolutioo  re- 
ferred to  as  "AIDS")  is  the  Nation's  number 
1  public  health  problem; 

Whereas  AIDS  affects  all  segments  of  so- 
detr. 

Whereas  more  than  33,000  cases  of  AIDS 
have  been  reported  in  the  United  States  and 
over  19.000  individuals  have  died  from  the 
disease  since  it  was  first  reoocnised  in  1981; 

Whereas  at  least  1,500,000  Ami-tr^M 
have  already  been  infected  with  the  AIDS 
virus: 

Whereas  AIDS  is  now  the  tenth  leading 
cause  of  death  in  this  country  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  leading  cause  of  death  for 
males  between  the  ages  of  20  and  39; 

Whereas  30  to  SO  percent  of  Americans  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  vlnis  will  devdop  the 
disease  of  AIDS  within  the  next  5  yean  and 
all  infected  individuals  may  eventually  de- 
velop the  disease: 

Whereas  there  is  currently  no  medicd 
cure  or  vaccine  for  AIDS  and  there  is  un- 
likely to  be  any  available  cure  or  vaodne 
within  the  fweaeeable  future; 

Whereas  there  are  many  complex  moral. 
ethlcaL  and  legal  questions  which  must  be 
addressed  oonoeming  AIDS:  and 
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3.  (a)  The 
to  in  the  Urat  aaetton  alioald  oon- 
of  BMBiien  dioacB  traoi 


(1)  health  care  pravidcn; 

(3)1 

(S)] 

(4)  the  I 

(5)  the  plianBaeeattoal  mdnetiy: 

(•)  State  Oumruan  and  State  and  local 


Cn  the  Intemattaial  Bed  Croag 
(8)  foondatiana  tanratved  in  flnanrint  do- 
iiiirtlr  riad  tatteraatknal  health  etfoiti; 
(t)  aelantttlc  eipertK 
(inicUlkma  leaden; 

(U>  the  Steerinc  naamllttif  on  a  Natknal 
Strntau  tar  AIDS  of  the  Inatttiite  of  Hedl- 

(U)  publle  health  eiperta:  and 
(14)  onantoattaM  cenoenied  with  AIDS, 
(b)  m  addttlon  to  the  meaaben  refcned  to 
m  T"**— ***"«  (a),  the  Pwrtdentlal  Oanmto- 
■honld  atoo  eooatat  of  ex  otfldo  mem- 
PMenl  aaneiea  and  departmente 
M  tliti  ruitihiiit  naiaiilriii  apprnnriatr  fTmr 
poet  aarrieea  and  technical  aariatanoe  ahould 
be  profided  for  the  Prealdaitial  OaaunliBlan 
tram  the  Depaztment  of  Health  and  Human 


<M)  probiCBM  encountered  by  mdiTiduals 
ha^ig  AIDS  in  oMalnInc  and  letainins  em- 
pknknent.  houitec.  and  hmgance  and  par- 
tldiattnc  In  edocatlanal  ayateraa,  and  to- 
etak  bw  pomOde  vloiatlana  of  ri^to  of  priva- 
cy a  Ml  contidaitiality. 

(7>Kndnate  the  adequaey  of  and  make 
lecardlnc    fartemattonal 
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SK.  S.  Tbe  ftertdential  CommiaBtan  re- 
ferred to  in  the  flnt  aeetian  abouM  perform 
the  fbOowinc  fnnetlonK 

(1)  Bvaloate  the  adequacy  of.  and  make 
reconmendatlooa  regaidinc  the  Unandny 
^  the  health  eaie  and  ranardi  needa  relat- 
tnc  to  AIDS.  Inplndin«  the  rolea  for  and  ao- 
ttvitiea  at  private  and  public  flnandng.  eope- 
dally  the  role  of  the  inaoianoe  induatry  and 
theStatea. 

(2)  Iraliiate  the  adequacy  of.  and  make 
reooeamendatiaoa  regarding,  the  rtltimlna- 
tlcn  ol  tnfotmatton  whidi  to  ewmtlil  in  the 
prerentkm  of  the  mread  of  AIDS,  which 
reoocntoea  the  apedal  needi  of  minorttlea 
and  the  Important  role  of  the  family,  educa- 
tkmal  tnatttutlona,  religion,  community  or- 
ganlBttiona  in  education  and  prevention  ef - 
forta. 

(S>  Addrem  any  neeeamry  behavioral 
diangea  needed  to  combat  AIDB.  taUng 
Into  conaideratian  the  multb>le  moral,  ethi- 
cal, and  legal  concema  invidved. 

(4)  ICake  reoammendatiana  regarding  how 
**t»w,Mmj  reaourcea  can  beat  be  allocatfd  to 
variona  Federal  dmartmenta  and  agencies, 
induding  the  Veterana*  Admlnlatration.  and 
State  and  local  govcmmenta. 

(6)  Make  reoomBMndationa  regarding  teat- 
Ing  and  cowiweling  for  AIDS,  particularly 
with  reapect  to  malntaintng  confidentiality. 

(•)  Evaluate  the  adequacy  of  and  make 
fccomraendations  regarding  Federal  and 
State  laws  InrliHlIng  Civfl  Rlghta  laws  relat- 
ing to  AIDS,  particularly— 

(A)  rules,  regulatloaa.  and  ethical  consid- 
erationa  relating  to  infectious  dlaeases  de- 


to 
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the  health  of  an  taidlvid- 
jnclwding  thoae  re- 
UabiUty.  and  diacrimi- 
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and  cooperation  with 
conection.  treatment  modalitiea,  and 


4.  It  to  the  aenae  of  the  Senate  that 
Prealdentlal  Owimtosion  referred  to  In 
ftarst    section    should   be    establtohed 
90  daya  of  the  date  of  adoption  of 
reaohitlan  and  ahould  issue  a  preliml- 
report  regarding  ita  operations  within 
after  the  date  of  estaMtohment  A 
leport  "iMMiM  be  Irmirrt  one  year 
aft^  the  date  on  which  the  initial  report  to 
IsmM  and  further  reports  should  be  Issued 
<  etermined  by  the  Prealdentlal  Oommla- 
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tty  in  (H  der  f or  Its  advliee  to  be  aooord- 
ed  appiivrlate  requect.  It  would  alao 
have  tlife  aUltty  to  brine  together  dl- 
vene  ini  bUe  and  private  reaoureea  and 
groups  to  marahal  an  avaU- 
lal  resources  effectively. 


•  1^.  C31AN8TON.  Mr.  President.  I 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  dlstln- 
gulihed  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dou] 
and  niuuerous  of  o\ir  colleagues  in  In- 
troftudng  Senate  Resolutloo  100.  TUs 
res  ilution  is  a  result  of  diacua8i<His  and 
iMfotiatioDS  between  SenaUn-  Dou 
1  me  arising  out  of  his  introduction 

Resolution  184.  with  input 

.  a  number  of  other  Senators,  and 

I  tj^eve  that  we  have  aooommodated 

;  of  the  concerns  of  all  who  are  in- 

voJ' 

Qjoi  resolution  would,  first,  express 
thd  sense  of  the  Senate  that  this 
Nulon  must  make  a  major  conmilt- 
ooiept  of  resources  for  health  care,  re- 
search, and  education,  consistent  with 
thg  recommoidations  of  the  National 
Ar^^i*tny  of  Sdenoes,  in  order  to  bring 
anieod  to  the  AIDS  epidemic.  Those 
anmendations,  included  in  the  In- 
ite  of  Medldne  [lOMl  in  its  report 
[tied    "Confronting    AIDE^Direo- 
f  or  Public  Health.  Health  Care. 
Research"  concluded  that  by  1991. 
ifllloD  needs  to  be  expended  annu- 
on  AIDS  research  and  public  edu- 
ion  efforts. 
Second,  the  resolution  urges  that  a 
Prudential  Commission  be  created  to 
re^w.  evaluate,  and  coordinate  public 
and  private  efforts  relating  to  AIDS 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  a  comprehensive 
pl4n  to  combat  this  epidemic  quickly 
and  decisively.  Specific  timeframes  for 
action  wotild  be  provided.  I  would  note 
th|U^  in  Its  report,  the  lOM  recom- 
mfnded  that  a  National  Commission 
bet  established  on  AIDS,   and  there 
hiive  been  a  number  of  legislative  pro- 
posals introduced  to  implement  that 
retommendation.  I  cosponsored  and 
ezadorse  one  of  those  proiMsals,  S.  613. 
wuch  is  designed  essentially  to  make 
the  lOM  Committee  on  AIDS  a  per- 
manent   advisory    jMuiel.    The    lOM 
would  be  sufficiently  independent  to 
give  critical  advice  and  have  national 
aild  international  statute  and  cred&Q- 


however.  that  the 
recently  become  inter- 
estaUlshing  a  Presidential 
cm  AIDS  and  may  shortly 
an  announcement  to  that 
this  CcHnmlssion  will  be 
significant  recommendations 
about  proposed  future  courses  of 
action.  I  believe  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  the  Senate  to  provide  the 
President  with  its  best  thinking  as  to 
the  conmoBlti(m  and  functions  of  the 
C^cmunlBlcm.  That  is  what  this  resolu- 
tion  is  liitended  to  do. 

The  Commission  would  be  comprised 
of  representatives  from  the  insurance 
and  pharmaceutical  industries,  the 
businen,  religious,  and  scientific  cran- 
munitia;  the  Intonational  Red  Cross; 
labor,  waalth-care  providers:  State  and 
local  golremments;  and  health  founda- 
tions, m  addlticm.  public  health  and/ 
or  sdeivif Ic  experts  from  the  National 
Acadkmiy  of  Sciences  and  the  Institute 
of  M^lKine  Steering  Committee  on  a 
NatioDJU  Strategy  for  AIDS,  and  the 
Monmimlty-at-laive  would  be  present 
Finallyj^I  am  pleased  that  organizar 
tlons  which  advocate  on  behalf  of  and 
provlde^services  to  people  with  AIDS 
would  be  represented. 

It  is  our  intent  that  the  sectors  to  be 
represoited  would  submit  nominations 
to  thei  President  for  representative 
membership  from  their  ranks. 

Also  $erving  on  the  Commission,  as 
ex  offi^o  members  would  be  repre- 
sentatives of  those  Federal  deiMirt- 
ments,  I  as  well  as  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
designated  by  the  President.  The  tasks 
tended  for  the  C<mmii8sion  are 
derived!  from  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 184  and  S.  613  and  other  sugges- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  this  Commission  would 
be  balanced  and  broadly-based  and 
would  iBerve  as  a  valuable  forum  to 
bring  qogether  individuals  who  repre- 
sent a  I  wide  range  of  public  and  pri- 
vate-sector interests  and  concerns  and 
who  miist  all  work  together  if  we  are 
to bringan end  to  this  epidemic.  AIDS 
is  a  soaetal  problem  and  all  facets  of 
society  must  participate  in  our  war  to 
defeat  It. 

The  p^ederal  Government,  however, 
must  lead  the  way.  Unfortunately,  to  a 
large  measure,  it  has  failed  to  do  so 
thus  f  V— with  the  exception  of  the  ac- 
tivitie^of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
President  Reagan  only  last  week  gave 
his  f irat  speech  on  AIDS— 6  years  after 
the  epidemic  began  and  3  years  after 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  declared  AIDS  this  country's 
No.  1  health  problem.  Each  year 
during:  the  last  4  years,  this  admlnls- 


tratkm  has  sougbt  a  cut  in  funding  for 
AIDS  activities,  and  each  year  Coor 
gress  has  neaiiy  doubled  those  re- 
quests. For  flaeal  year  1988,  the  Presi- 
dent has  finally  requested  his  first  in- 
crease in  the  budget  for  AIDS.  Howev- 
er, it  is  already  ^nwrent  that  that  re- 
quest is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the 
enormous  needs  especially  in  the  edu- 
cati<m  and  research  areas  as  well  as  re- 
lating to  experimental  treatments— 
and  I  am  confident  that  (Congress  will 
again  substantially  add  to  those  rec- 
ommendations. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  is 
now  taking  seriously  the  threat  that 
AIDS  poses  for  this  country  and  the 
world  and  that  he  will  appoint  to  the 
Ck>mml8sion  individuals  who  have  ex- 
pertise on  the  AIDS  issues,  who  have 
the  public's  best  interests  In  mind,  and 
who  truly  can  provide  (areative,  com- 
passiiHiate,  and  cooperative  input 
about  how  we  can  bring  an  end  to  this 
epidemic  as  n4>idly  as  possible. 

I  strongly  encourage  the  President 
to  let  public  health  ocmcems— not  ide- 
ology—guide his  decisions  on  i4>point- 
ees  and  staff.  Indeed,  we  have  urged 
that  the  support  and  technical  assist- 
ance and  staff  be  drawn  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

AIDS  is  too  great  a  threat  to  be  po- 
liticized. We  need  sound  policies  baaed 
on  the  advice  of  the  best  stdenUf  ic  and 
public  health  experts  we  can  find,  as 
well  as  the  involvement  of  enlli^tened 
civic,  business,  labor,  education,  chari- 
table, and  governmental  leaders. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resoluticm.* 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan  has  recently  de- 
clared that  AIDS  is  the  No.  1  public 
health  problem  of  this  Nation. 

The  facts  bear  this  out.  More  than 
33.000  cases  of  AIDS  have  been  report- 
ed in  the  United  States,  and  over 
19.000  have  died  from  the  disease  since 
it  was  first  reported  in  1981.  At  least 
1.5  million  Americans  have  been  In- 
fected with  the  virus,  and  AIDS  has 
become  the  10th  leading  cause  of 
death  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Surgeon  General. 
C.  Everett  Koop.  has  issued  a  report 
on  AIDS.  The  concluding  paragraph 
of  his  findings  states: 

AIDS  to  a  life-threatening  disease  and  a 
major  public  health  tosue.  Its  Impact  on  our 
aoclety  U  and  will  continue  to  be  devastat- 
ing. By  the  end  of  1991,  an  estimated 
370,000  cases  of  AIDS  will  have  occurred 
with  179,000  deaths  within  the  decade  since 
the  disease  was  first  recogntoed.  In  the  year 
1991.  an  estimated  14S,000  patlenU  with 
AIDS  will  need  health  and  supportive  serv- 
ices at  a  total  cost  of  between  IS  and  $16  bU- 
Uon.  However,  AIDS  to  preventable.  It  can 
be  controlled  by  changes  in  personal  behav- 
ior. It  to  the  reaponslbOlty  of  every  dtlaen  to 
be  informed  about  AIDS  and  to  exercise  the 
approi»iate  preventive  measures.*  *  * 

The  spread  of  AIDS  can  and  must  be 
stopped. 


Mr.  President,  this  rewdutlan  calls 
for  a  Preridentlal  Commlsskm  to  assist 
the  President  and  Coagreas  in  estab- 
lishing priorities  and  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  deal  with  all  a^ects  of  the 
problem  of  AIDS.  Members  of  the 
Commission  will  indude  representa- 
tives fnnn  a  broad  range  of  groups  and 
industries  involved  in  efforts  to  ad- 
dress this  serious  matter.  This  Com- 
mission is  to  be  established  within  90 
days  and  issue  a  r^wrt  within  9 
months. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  supi)ort  this 
resolution.    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  is  long  overdue  to  devote  what- 
ever energy  and  whatever  resources 
are  required  to  conquer  this  devastat- 
ing epidonic  of  AIDS. 

One  and  a  half  to  two  millton  Ameri- 
cans are  already  infected  with  the 
AIDS  virus.  As  many  as  10  million 
people  are  Infected  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  every  day,  every  week,  it 
continues  to  qjread. 

The  resolution  we  bring  here  Uxlay 
is  intended  to  send  a  strong  signal  to 
the  President  that  his  administration 
must  begin  to  take  an  active  role  in 
finding  enduring  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem of  AIDS.  The  Surgeon  General. 
Dr.  Koop.  has  demonstrated  magnlfi- 
cant  leadership  on  this  issue,  but  he 
has  too  often  stood  alone.  All  too 
often,  it  has  been  the  Congress  that 
has  had  to  step  forward. 

In  offering  this  resolution,  we  are 
sending  the  message  loud  and  clear  to 
the  President  to  take  fecial  care  that 
the  many  concerned  sectors  of  our  so- 
ciety are  represented  in  the  critical  de- 
liberations of  an  AIDS  Commission. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  inatst  that 
this  Commission  not  become  an  excuse 
for  delay— that  the  recommendations 
already  issued  by  the  national  acade- 
my of  sdenoes  be  implemented  proper- 
ly. We  miist  not  substitute  talk  for 
action. 

I  Imow— and  the  other  sponsors  of 
this  resolution  know— that  any  con- 
tinuing failure  to  get  down  to  business 
in  solving  this  public  health  crisis  will 
be  measured  in  the  loss  of  countless 
lives— the  lives  of  Americans  of  all 
ages  and  in  aU  walks  of  life  and. 
indeed,  the  lives  of  millions  of  people 
all  over  the  worUL 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  informed  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  fitmi  Colorado  wishes  to 
speak  and  will  be  on  the  floor  present- 
ly. So  in  those  (drcumstances.  I  will 
not  ask  for  the  adoptton  of  the  resolu- 
tion but  will  await  his  arrivaL 

Mr.  Presidait.  in  that  setting,  as  we 
await  the  arrival  of  our  colleague  from 
Colorado,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD).  The  cleriE  wiU  call  the  roIL 

The  legislative  deik  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  rmsfclrinf.  I 
ask  immtwMiiM  '*«iif  mt  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  Join  with  my  mllciagnog  in 
onnmendtDg  Senator  Dou  and  Sena- 
tor Cbahstoh  and  others  who  have 
taken  the  lead  in  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  nation- 
al oommissifm  on  AIDS  to  the  floor.  I 
was  extremely  glad  to  Jcrtn  with  Soia- 
tor  DoLk  and  the  others  in  sponsoring 
this  whm  it  was  first  introduced,  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  during  the  last 
several  days,  while  this  has  been  the 
subject  of  negotiation  ba^stage  and 
of  some  amendment,  indeed  the  reso- 
lution has  been  strengthened. 

In  its  original  form  it  did  not  spell 
out  as  clearly  as  some  would  like  the 
concern  that  Senators  feel  about  the 
dvil  rights  in  employment  and  in 
other  ways  of  persons  who  contract 
AIDS.  Indeed,  questions  of  Job  dis- 
crimination and  other  related  issues 
ought  to  be  taken  into  aocoimt  by 
thoughtful  persons  because  they  are 
going  to  have  more  working  men  and 
women  confronting  exactly  that  ques- 
tion. There  will  be  employers  and 
their  employees  who  wHl  have  to  cope 
with  and  come  to  grips  with  unexpect- 
edly and  in  a  tragic  way  what  do  you 
do  if  you  have  in  the  work  force  a 
person  who  comes  down  with  AIDS. 

So  I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  at  the  urglngs  of  several  Senators 
who  have  been  interested  in  it  we  spdl 
out  and  enumerate  a  number  of  our 
concerns  for  the  rlglits  of  persons  who 
contract  AIDS. 

I  also  note  with  interest  and  luvirov- 
al.  indeed  with  satisfaction,  that  we 
have  included  language  that  makes  it 
clear  that  public  health  remains  our 
paramount  considerattcm  in  adopting 
this  resolution  and  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  natimial  commis- 
sion to  l(x>k  into  this  serious,  indeed 
catastr(V)hic  ixoblem  because  the 
bottfHn  line  finally  is  public  health. 

We  have  before  us  the  pro^tect  of  a 
disease  of  unknown  but  evidently 
enormous  consequences,  which  8<»ne 
thoughtful  people  have  compared 
with  its  scope  and  seriousness  to  the 
great  plague  which  swept  through  the 
world  in  the  fourth  century.  I  hoiie 
that  such  predictions  will  prove  to  be 
exaggerated.  I  hope  that  indeed  at  an 
eaiiy  date  we  will  have  a  vaodne,  we 
vrill  have  a  cure,  we  will  have  preven- 
tion, none  of  wtdch  exists  at  the 
present  time.  My  sense  is  to  the  am- 
trary. 

My  own  perceptkm.  based  up(m 
some  study  and  some  talk  with  people 
who  are  far  more  knowledgeable  than 
I.  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate the  seriousness  of  a  menace 
to  public  health  to  say  nothing  of  the 
human  tragic  and  the  economic  conse- 
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iriildi  are  *""**"t***^  tiy  the 
I  of  this  BUralMioai  (UMMe. 
So  I  do  MniBMid  the  ■poDMni  and  I 
hope  that  tha  PiwidHnt  wffl  not  Uke 
the  90  daya,  iMA  the  raaohitlon  sut- 
■eata,  but  only  a  few  daya  to  appoint 
the  iiraiiinlBainn  and  that  they  wfll  go 
to  track  promptly  and  rqiort  back  no 
later  than  the  date  ipeeUled  in  the 
reaohitk»  with  raoommendationa  for 
irtiat  the  Ooacreaacan  do  to  legialate 
and  to  provide  a  legal  framewoik  in 
iHildi  we  may  do  the  beat  we  can  to 
proteet  thoae  who  are  threatoied  with 
*«-*-§''"«.  thoae  who  may  oootract 
AIDS,  and  the  general  pubUe. 

Ux.  Prealdent.  aa  we  do  ao.  I  hope 
that  an  who  are  thlnlring  about  this 
proidem  will  treat  with  a  healthy 
degree  of  ikeptldim  the  pronounce- 
menta  of  experts.  I  say  this  because  of 
an  fTT*'<*i"«<*>  I  had  recently  in  which 
I  stirred  up  something  of  an  uproar  by 
mantlontng  in  a  pubUe  place  certain 
reports  regarding  the  transmisni<»  of 
AIDS  which  run  counter  to  the  con- 
▼entknal  wiadoDL 

ify  comments  came  up  during  a 
press  coof eroioe  I  was  holding  on  a 
bUl  I  introduced  to  overturn  a  recent 
Sqgeme  Court  decision. 

In  that  caae.  which  the  High  Court 
handed  down  a  couple  of  wedcs  ago.  it 
was  ruled  that  Federal  laws  designed 
to  prevent  diacrlmlnatian  against 
y^^rtMt^ftpjA  ptxttaam  zav  also,  under 
some  elreumstances.  be  applied  to  indi- 
viduals with  a  contagious  disease.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  serious  mistake  and  I 
think  the  Court  erred  in  this  decision 
as  a  matter  of  law  and  as  a  matter  of 
understanding  the  intention  of  Con- 
greas.  Obvloualy.  such  a  decision,  if 
carried  to  its  logical  concluaion,  wHl 
grei^  r«nr^<*«**  the  Job  of  those 
who  are  directed  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  in  schools  and  the  work- 
place. 

The  bUl  which  I  have  Introduced 
makes  It  clear  that  the  law.  which  was 
written  a  number  of  years  ago  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  handicapped  per- 
sons, does  not  require  public  or  private 
employers  to  keep  persons  with  a  con- 
tagious disease  on  the  Job. 

That  caae  did  not  Involve  AIDS.  It 
Involved  tuberculosis.  I  remain  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  absurd  for  this 
or  any  other  Federal  law  to  reqiilre 
that  en^oyen  keep  on  the  Job  some- 
<me  with  tuberculosis  if  they  were 
working  in  a  health-sensitive  occupa- 
tlim.  I  mean,  that  is  the  furthest 
thtaog.  I  am  sure,  from  the  minds  of 
any  of  our  predecessors  in  this  body 
who  voted  to  establish  this  law. 

In  the  course  of  mentioning  this  leg- 
islation at  a  news  conference,  the 
question  of  AIDS  came  up.  I  men- 
tioned reports  from  physicians  and 
medical  Journals  that  raised  serious 
cmcems  that  do  run  contrary  to  the 
ccmventlonal  wisdom  about  how  AIDS 
is  transmitted.  These  reports  Indude 
one  from  a  leading  British  medical 


hasi 
byi 


the  Lancet,  on  a  caae  of  ap- 
it  transiuiasi<m  through  saliva  ez- 
In  another  rq^cnt.  Dr.  Sydney 
>ld,  preeldait  of  the  Infectious 
Society  of  America,  advised 
Would  seem  prudent  to  ask  that 
patients  not  engage  in  food 
l<m  or  handling  for  others, 
:ly  if  they  have  an  intestinal 
infe^on."  The  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  guldeUnea  advise  onergency 
care  woiicers  to  use  disposable  airway 
equltmient  or  resuscitation  bags  be- 
cause of  the  "theoretical  risk  of  sali- 
vary; transmission."  And.  Dr.  ^XHlllam 
lUne  of  Harvard  Medical  School 
Id,  "Anyone  who  tells  you  cate- 
that  AIDS  is  not  contracted 
is  not  tellhig  you  the  truth." 
comments  at  that  time  were  In- 
simply  to  make  the  point  that 
lo  not  know  everything  that  we 
It  to  know  or  need  to  know  about 
the  diaeaae  of  AIDS  is  transmlt- 
it  I  found  particularly  disturb- 
the  reaction  of  some  Journal- 
ists ^d  some  public  health  authorities 
who!  greeted  my  observations,  the 
quoles  of  various  authorities  which 
had  icome  to  my  attentiim.  with  a  hoot 
and  »  holler.  Their  reaction  is  eztraor- 
dinsMly  disturbing,  not  because  the 
autl  lorltles  I  dted  may  prove  ultimate- 
ly t4  >  be  right— they  may  or  may  not— 
but  to  take  them  so  lightly  really  files 
in  t^e  face  of  the  experience  that  we 
have  already  had  in  Just  the  few  years 
thai  AIDS  has  been  under  study. 

Iq  Just  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
seen  a  substantial  reversal  of  the  so- 
called  guarantees  which  we  had  re- 
ceive prevloudy  from  the  experts.  A 
casd  in  point  is  the  reversal  in  assur- 
ances about  the  Nation's  blood  sup- 
pllet.  It  is  worth  a  review  Just  because 
it  niakes  the  point  that  from  now  on 
we  iuflAit  to  be  more  cautious  and  less 
dofduatic. 

The  Federal  Centers  for  Disease 
Cotjtrol  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
are  now  recommending  that  many 
people  who  received  blood  transfu- 
sioiii  between  1978  and  1985  undergo 
a  toBt  for  AIDS  exposure.  Since  April 
of  ]l985  donated  blood  has  been 
screened  for  exposure  to  the  AIDS 
vims  and  is  presumed  to  be  safe.  How- 
ever, health  officials  are  concerned 
people  who  received  transfusions 
ler  may  have  been  exposed  to  the 
AIDS  virus. 

Bly  point  is  this:  Their  cautionary 
wiping  is  an  about-face  from  wtiat 
maliy  of  these  same  officials  were 
saying  about  blood  transfusions  Just  a 
fewj  years  ago. 
I^t  me  put  the  record  in  perspective. 
Ob  December  9.  1982.  the  Centers 
for.  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta  an- 
noi^ced  it  was  investigating  the  cases 
of  10  children  with  AIDS  symptoms. 
Oi^  child,  who  died  at  the  age  of  20 
months,  had  received  numerous  blood 
trahsfusions  for  an  unrelated  condi- 
tion. The  CDC  reported: 


"This 


oonttnulnc  reports  of  AIDS 
I  with  honopbilla  A  Iwho  alM> 
required  ^equent  transfuriooa]  raises  seri- 
ous quertioM  about  the  poerible  trananls- 
■iODB  of  Aids  throurh  Uood  and  blood 

IHOdUCtB. 

At  the!  end  of  the  same  month,  a 
Newsweek  magaaine  article  on  AIDS 
told  readers  that— 

The  Defwrtment  of  Health  and  Human 
Servtoes  U  expected  to  convene  an  advisory 
panel  woq  to  aiMH  the  nde  of  tdood  trana- 
fuafams  bt  apreadlnc  the  diaeaae  .  .  .  But 
pubUo-heiith  offirtalii  warn  acainat  undue 
alarm.  fnanriallT  atnoe  only  one  caae  has 
been  atrongly  United  to  transtustona. 

Dr.  Harold  Jaff ee  of  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  was  quoted  as  saying: 

The  rlak  to  the  general  population  la  quite 
■malL       I 

During  the  following  year  other 
health  officials  made  similar  state- 
ments.   I 

On  Ju^  14. 1983,  the  New  Yoik  City 
Health  Department,  the  Coimcfl  of 
HoQ)ltal|Blood  Bank  Directors  of  the 
Greater  mew  Yoik  Region,  Inc.  and 
the  Orefter  New  York  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation i^nied  a  statement  asserting: 

can   reaaaure   their   patients 

that  the  (^Doamunlty's  Uood  suiH>Uea  are  not 

aource  of  the  spread  of  AIDS. 

In  a  July  25.  1983.  n.S.  News  A 
World  F^eport  article.  Los  Angels'  Red 
Cross  lidministrator  Norm  Kear 
claimed:  I 

The  oddi  are  10  million  to  1  asatnat  aome- 
one  getUas  AID6  through  a  blood  transfu- 
sion.        I 

The  magazine  explained  to  readers 
that— 

So  far.  nily  one  person— among  the  3  mil- 
lion Amorlnna  who  receive  blood  every 
year— ia  ^ousht  to  have  contracted  AIDS 
fn»n  a  routine  blood  tranafuaian:  an  infant 
in  San  Franciaco. 

On  S^tember  15.  1983.  American 
Red  Cnvs  President  Richard  F.  Schu- 
bert deflended  his  agencsr's  blood  col- 
lection methods  by  saying  the  risks  of 
from  a  blood  transfusion 
itesimal."  according  to  a 
International  wire  report 
ite. 

>ber  16. 1983,  according  to  an 
AP  wire  {story  of  that  date.  Dr.  Edward 
N.  Brandt,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Hmnan  Services  said: 

Let  me  i  make  it  dear,  the  blood  supply  of 
the  natldn  is  safe.  I  have  no  concern  .  .  . 
and  would  not  be  afraid  of  receiving  blood 
anywher4  in  the  country. 

On  November  2. 1983.  the  Associated 
Press  reported  on  a  news  conference 
held  byi  the  American  Association  of 
Blood  Banks.  Dr.  John  Bove  of  the 
Yale  Soiool  of  Medicine,  a  spokesman 
for  the  association,  said: 

The  rtok  of  contracting  AIDS  from  a 
transfusion  was  one  out  of  1  mflUnn. 

On  the  same  day.  the  Washington 
Post  reported  that- 
Federal  liealth  offldala  and  blood-bank 
leaders  n  teetJng  here  [New  York]  today  said 
the  Amyican  blood  supply  ia  highly  safe. 


The  chance  of  getting  AIDS  from  a  Idood 
transfuakm  ia  Btm  very  smaU  .  .  .  leaa  than 
one  in  a  mfllion. 

My  point  is  very  simple:  Today  the 
experts  are  saying  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. Of  the  estimated  9  million 
Americans  living  today  who  received 
transfusions  during  the  period  of  con- 
cern, from  1978  to  1985.  public  health 
officials  now  says  as  many  as  12.000 
may  have  been  infected  with  the  virus. 
This  1b  a  far  cry  from  1  out  of  1  mil- 
lion, which  would  be  9  people,  not 
12.000. 

The  point  in  all  this  is  not  to  criti- 
cize errors  in  estimates  or  even  the 
failure  to  understand  all  the  dangers. 
AIDS  is  a  relatively  new  disease.  Our 
health  professionals  have  learned  a 
great  deal  in  a  very  short  time.  But 
along  the  way.  all  of  the  rest  of  us  who 
are  not  experts  have  been  treated  to 
pronotmcements  issued  with  an  un- 
warranted air  of  certainty.  My  prefer- 
ence is  for  more  caution  and  less 
dogma. 

As  we  should  have  learned  from  our 
experience  with  the  Nation's  blood 
supply  before  1985,  categorical  denials 
or  assertions  about  AIDS  are  off  the 
mark.  The  public  is  wise  enough  and 
compassionate  enough  for  an  open 
and  full  discussion  of  his  epidemic, 
and  that  may  mean  challenging  the 
prevailing  wisdom  about  it.  After  all. 
as  we  have  seen,  the  prevailing  wisdom 
has  been  wrong  before. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  state- 
ments in  support  of  the  pending  reso- 
lution. I  have  no  further  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution. 

s.  Ras.  190 
Whereas  the  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome  (hereinafter  In  this  resolution  re- 
ferred to  as  "AIDS"  is  the  Nation's  number 
I  public  health  problem; 

Whereas  AIDS  affects  all  segments  of  so- 
ciety, 

Whereaa  more  than  33,000  cases  of  AIDS 
have  been  reported  in  the  United  States  and 
over  19,000  individuals  have  died  from  the 
disease  since  it  was  first  recogniaed  in  1981; 
Whereas  at  least  1,500,000  Americans 
have  already  been  infected  with  the  AIDS 
virus; 

Whereas  AIDS  Is  now  the  tenth  leading 
cause  of  death  In  this  country  and  Is  rapidly 
becoming  the  leading  cause  of  death  for 
males  between  the  ages  of  30  and  39; 

Whereas  30  to  50  percent  of  Americans  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus  will  develop  the 
disease  of  AIDS  within  the  next  5  years  and 
all  Infected  individuals  may  eventually  de- 
velop the  disease; 

Whereas  there  is  currently  no  medical 
cure  or  vaccine  for  AIDS  and  there  is  un- 
likely to  be  any  available  cure  or  vaccine 
within  the  f oreaeeable  future; 

Whereas  there  are  many  complex  moral, 
ethical,  and  legal  questions  which  must  be 
addresaed  concerning  AIDS;  and 
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Whereaa  AIDS  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
the  health,  welfare,  and  productivity  of  our 
Nation:  Now.  thoef  ore,  be  it 

Raolved,  That  it  is  the  senae  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Nation  make  a  major  com- 
mitment of  resouroea  oonststcnt  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Nattooal  Academy 
of  Sdencea  for  health  care,  research,  and 
education  rdattng  to  AIDS,  and  that  a  Prea- 
idential  Cmnmisslon  be  created  to  aaaist  the 
Prerident  and  Congreas  in  eatabHahing  pri- 
oritiea  and  a  ctmiprehenstve  plan  to  deal 
with  all  MMpeetM  of  the  domestic  i»oblema  re- 
lating to  AIDS  as  weD  as  to  assist  with  the 
development  and  adoption  of  a  plan  to  deal 
with  AIDS  on  an  international  baaia. 

Sic.  a.(a)  The  Presidential  Commission  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  should  consist 
of  members  chosen  from  representatives  of: 

(1)  health  care  providers; 

(2)  business; 

(3)  labor, 

(4)  the  insurance  industry; 

(5)  the  pharmaceutical  industry; 

(6)  State  Oovemors  and  State  and  local 
officials; 

(7)  the  International  Red  Croac 

(8)  foundations  involved  In  financing  do- 
mestic and  international  health  eff orta; 

(9)  scientific  experts; 

(10)  religious  leadna; 

(11)  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences; 

(12)  the  Steering  Committee  on  a  National 
Strategy  for  AIDS  of  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine; 

(13)  public  health  experts;  and 

( 14)  organizations  concerned  with  AIDS, 
(b)  In  addition  to  the  members  referred  to 

in  subsection  (a),  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion should  also  consist  of  ex  officio  mem- 
bers from  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
as  the  President  considers  api»opriate.  Sup- 
port services  and  technical  assistance  should 
be  provided  for  the  Presidential  Commission 
from  the  Departmmt  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

Sac.  3.  The  Presidential  Commission  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  should  perform 
the  following  functions: 

(1)  Evaluate  the  adequacy  of,  and  make 
recommendations  regarding,  the  financing 
of  the  health  care  and  research  needs  relat- 
ing to  AIDS,  indudtaig  the  roles  for  and  ac- 
tivitiea  of  private  and  public  financing,  espe- 
cially the  role  of  the  insurance  industry  and 
theStatea. 

(2)  Evaluate  the  adequacy  of,  and  make 
recommendations  regarding,  the  rtlsaemlna- 
tion  of  Information  which  ia  essential  In  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  AIDS,  which 
recogitlzee  the  special  needs  of  minorities 
and  the  important  role  of  the  family,  educa- 
tional institutions,  religion,  and  community 
organisations  in  education  and  prevention 
efforts. 

(3)  Address  any  necessary  behavioral 
changes  needed  to  combat  AIDS,  taking 
into  consideration  the  multiple  moral,  ethi- 
cal, and  legal  concerns  involved. 

(4)  ICake  recommendations  regarding  how 
financial  resources  can  beat  be  allocated  to 
various  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
including  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
State  and  local  governments. 

(5)  Make  recommendations  regarding  test- 
ing and  counseling  for  AIDS,  particularly 
with  respect  to  tnatnt^niny  confidentiality. 

(6)  Evaluate  the  adequacy  of  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  Federal  and 
State  lawB  Including  Civil  Rights  laws'  relat- 
ing to  ATOS.  particularly— 

(A)  rulea,  regulationa,  and  ethical  consid- 
erations relating  to  Infectious  diseases  de- 
signed to  protect  the  health  of  all  individ- 


uals at  risk  of  contagion.  Including  those  re- 
lating to  immigration,  liability,  •'^  <||acriml- 
nat****?  and 

(B)  problems  encountoed  by  indtrlduala 
having  AIDS  in  obtatning  and  retalnlns  em- 
ployment, housing,  and  Inaoranoe  and  par- 
ticipating in  educational  aystema.  and  IH' 
eluding  possible  violatltxia  of  rlghta  of  priva- 
cy and  confidentiality. 

(7)  Evaluate  the  adequacy  of  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  international 
coonUmUlon  and  cooperation  with  respect 
to  data  collection,  treatment  modalltiea.  and 
research. 

Sbc.  4.  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Presidential  Commlsakn  referred  to  in 
the  first  secUon  should  be  estabUahed 
within  90  days  of  the  date  of  adoption  of 
this  resolution  and  should  issue  a  prelimi- 
nary report  regarding  its  operations  within 
9  months  after  the  date  of  establiahment.  A 
subsequent  rep<nt  should  be  issued  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  initial  retort  Is 
Issued  and  further  reports  should  be  Issued 
as  determined  by  the  Preaidential  Commia- 
sion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BxTRDicK).  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  5  PM. 
TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  may 
have  until  5  o'clock  pjn.  today  to 
insert  statements  in  the  RacosD  as 
though  read:  and  also  that  they  may 
have  until  5  o'clock  today  to  introduce 
business  and  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


T.  SCOTT  BUNTON 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  rewards  of  betaig  a  U.S.  Senator  is 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  dedi- 
cated and  talented  men  and  women 
who  serve  the  Senate  as  professional 
staff.  This  is  eq>eclally  true  for  those 
who  rise  to  occupy  a  senior  staff 
office.  Thus,  it  is  with  distinct  sadness 
that  I  note  the  departure  of  a  valued 
and  trusted  member  of  my  staff.  Scott 
Bunton. 

Scott  has  served  me,  the  Democratic 
leadership,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Donocratic  Conference  shice  1981 
as  a  member  of  the  Donocratic  Policy 
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Oommtttoe  staff.  In  196S.  he  became 
itatf  direetor  of  that  ooBiinittee. 

8eott  has  brou^t  a  depth  of  energy, 
and  qndawtandtng  to  his 
that  win  be  mlaed  by  those  who 
under  him  on  the  PoUey  Oom- 
mittee  as  wen  as  his  ooUeacues  on 
other  oommfttees  and  by  Members  in 
this  Chamber.  Anyone  who  has 
waked  with  him  is  well  aware  of  his 
dedleatkn.  his  peneveranoe,  his  intel- 
lect, and  his  onfailing  good  nature. 
Any  one  of  these  is  a  desirable  quality 
in  a  staff  member— Scott  has  them  alL 

I  liave  greatly  appreciated  his  wise 
oounsd  and  professional  advice  as  well 
as  hissUU  in  inspiring  and  msnsgi"g  a 
talented  staff.  I  know  he  leaves  with 
the  good  wishes  of  all  whom  he  served 
and  with  whom  he  served. 

I  Join  in  wishing  him  the  best  of  luck 
in  his  future  endeavors,  but  he  wlU 
need  little  of  that  Havtaig  woiked 
closely  with  him  for  so  long.  I  know 
that  his  talents  will  lead  liim  to  sue- 
in  whatever  undertaking  he 
I  h<9e  that  the  future  holds 
much  happiness  for  him  and  his 
family. 

I  Imow  that  I  speak  for  many  Sena- 
tan  and  staff  in  th«nMng  him  for  the 
excellent  job  he  has  dcme  and  for  con- 
tributing to  the  achlevemoits  of  the 
Senate  during  his  time  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


CONTINUATION  OP  SDI 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  debate  recent- 
ly regarding  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing with  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative. Congress  must  realize  that  a 
strategic  defense  research  program  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  country. 

An  SDI  research  program  and  per- 
h^TB  early  deployment  can  be  used 
both  as  a  hedge  against  the  Soviet's 
own  SDI  Program  and  to  reveal  the 
long-term  options  that  are  before  us. 

An  SDI  research  program  has  surely 
increased  the  proqDects  of  sucess  in 
arms  control  negotiations.  If  the  Sovi- 
ets are  concerned  about  SDI  they 
should  agree  to  deep  reducticms  in  bal- 
listic mlsKllm  I  believe  an  agreement 
is  possible— and  can  be  negotiated  to 
reassure  the  Soviets  that  we  are  not 
Intending  to  break  out  on  the  defen- 
sive side  of  strategic  arms  and  that 
would  reassure  Americans  that  the  So- 
viets will  significantly  reduce  their 
land  based  ballistic  mlBsQes. 

The  strategic  defense  Initiative  need 
not  be  traded  away  during  arms  con- 
trol negotiations.  As  one  astute  observ- 
er put  it.  SDI  is  not  a  bargaining  cliip 
but  a  lever. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  significant 
SDI  research  program  with  either  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Thus.  C<Higre88  should  carefuUy  con- 
sider the  ramifications  of  cutting 
funding  for  SDI  research. 


Wf  must  ocmtintie  with  SDI  efforts 
in  osder  to  investigate  both  the  nucle- 
ar a^  nmrnuclear  defenses  of  our  re- 
try forces.  It  is  in  our  interest  to 
a  hedge  against  Soviet 
in  SDI  technology  and 
that  the  strategic  balance  is 
(h  parity. 

In )  developing  new  SDI  systems  we 
shoiyd  avoid  funding  major  test  or 
mockupe  so  that  we  avoid  testing  that 
givea  inaccurate  results  and  locks  deci- 
sionmaking into  place.  That  would  be 
a  mistake. 

If  the  Soviets  show  flexibility  in 
testing  outside  the  laboratory  and  if 
the  Vnited  States  softens  its  demand  a 
bit  fpr  unlimited  testing  In  space,  we 
can  4utke  certain  progress  toward  a  rear 
sona|>le  and  verifiable  arms  control 
agreement  But  in  no  case  should  we 
abanpon  SDI  research. 

Wfl  also  have  a  commitment  to  our 
alliea.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  our 
alliea  rely  on  our  strategic  offensive 
powefe"  to  deter  attacks  against  them. 
Their  vital  interests  and  ours  are  inex- 
tricably linked— their  safety  and  ours 
areoiie. 

SDI  is  a  cooperative  venture  and  can 
help  strengthen  the  bonds  between 
ourstflves  and  our  allies  and  friends. 

Th^re  has  tieen  much  discussion  re- 
lating to  the  ABM  Treaty  interpreta- 
tion ind  its  effect  on  SDI  deployment 
If  w*  look  at  the  actual  text  of  the 
treat|r.  we  find  that  there  are  indeed 
gray  i  areas  relating  to  new  technol- 
ogies! 

In  fact,  there  was  a  side  agreement 
to  tme  treaty— agreement— statement 
D— referring  to  ABM  systems  using 
new  technologies.  Agreement— state- 
ment D  says  nothing  whatever  that 
would  restrict  the  development  or  test- 
ing Of  new  SDI  technologies. 

If  we  take  the  actual  reading  of  the 
text  and  consider  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration tried  unsuccessfully  to 
obtam  development  and  testing  re- 
stricttons  on  exotic  technologies,  but 
failed  to  get  Soviet  agreement— then 
we  c4n  begin  to  understand  that  there 
is  enough  latitude  in  the  treaty  to 
allow  for  research,  testing,  and  per- 
hKp&  early  deployment. 

The  Soviets  are  well  aware  of  the 
ambiguity  In  the  treaty  and  they  have 
madQ  large  investments  since  1972  In 
advanced  research  on  high  power 
laseif.  particle  beams,  and  beam 
weapon  power  supplies.  The  Soviets 
have  not  violated  the  treaty  in  this 
regaikl  but  they  have  directly  violated 
the  treaty  by  constructing  the  phased- 
arraji  Krasnoyarsk  radar  and  by  con- 
tinued investment  in  tactical  missile 
defenses  that  could  be  rapidly  convert- 
ed td  ABM  use. 

It  B  easily  understood  why  the  Sovi- 
ets would  now  oppose  SDI— because 
they  fear  losing  the  research  lead  that 
they  have  gained  in  exotic  weaponry. 


domestic  opposition  to 
SDL  We  kre  currently  living  under  the 
doctrine  bf  mutually  assured  destruc- 
tion. MAD.  which  I  think  we  would  all 
agree  is  i  situation  which  is  Just  that 
It  has  kwesome  implications.  We 
should  nbt  be  fearful  or  reticent  to 
break  oui  of  a  system  where  we  must 
rely  on  (ihe  doctrine  of  mutually  as- 
sured deafcructlon  in  order  to  prevent  a 
Soviet  fi^  strike.  Surely,  SDI  repre- 
sents ai^  opportunity  to  preclude 
worldvrid^  nuclear  annihilation  while 
enhancing  American  and  allied  se- 
cxulty. 


AGRICULTURAL 
COBCMODITIES 

BCr.  M^LCHER.  Mr.  President  the 
United  States  can  feed  the  world.  No 
one  knovn  how  much  food  U.S.  agri- 
cultural producers  are  capable  of 
growing.  Unlike  most  of  the  world. 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  con- 
tinually have  to  cut  back  production 
because  of  continuous  overproductioiL 

Because  of  the  oversupply  of  agricul- 
tural con^odities,  one  of  our  priority 
responsibUitles  in  the  Senate  Airicul- 
ture  Conbnlttee  will  be  consideration 
of  a  f  urtlijer  reduction  of  planting  next 
year  for 


grains. 
The 
covered  b^ 
in  sut 
tion  wit 
have  mo( 
wheat  stl 
or  stored 


rheat,  com,  and  other  feed 


It 


to  SI  >I  by  the  Soviets.  It  is  less  easy  to    States  ne  id  more  commodities  for  the 


lous  commodity  programs 
the  Farm  Act  have  resulted 
itial  crop  and  dairy  produc- 
conslderable  siirpluses.  We 
than  a  normal  crop  of 
available  in  Federal  storage 
on  farms  or  in  elevators. 
This  year's  wheat  harvest,  which 
starts  in  Texas  in  6  or  7  weeks,  will 
also  have  to  be  stored.  In  the  Com 
Belt,  the  surplus  com  has  to  be  held 
yet  in  tenlporary  storage  in  small  farm 
communities  on  vacant  lots,  comers, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Sibley.  lA,  on  iMUt 
of  an  A&|>  supermarket  parking  lot. 

This  overabundance  of  food  is  treat- 
ed as  if  no  one  wants  it  or  needs  it.  But 
that  is  not  tme.  The  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution Program,  tlu^ugh  communi- 
ty action]  centers  across  the  country, 
was  short  on  flour,  commeal  and  dry 
powdered  milk  last  year.  Tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiu^  at  the  start  of 
this  year;  took  steps  to  increase  the 
amounts  Available  to  the  States  which, 
in  twra,  distributed  the  food  commod- 
ities through  the  commimity  action 
programs]  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  attempting  to  clarify 
that  these  commodities  are  also  avail- 
able to  charitable,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions thai  help  in  food  assistance  to 
the  poor.  It  is  about  time  that  we  do 
just  that. 

In  the  homeless  biU  just  adopted  in 
the  Senate  yesterday.  Congress  in- 
creased the  amount  of  siuulus  com- 
modities available  to  any  State  where 


8  easy  to  understand  opposition    more  f  oo<  1  is  needed.  And  most  of  the 


needy  because  there  are  an  increasing 
number  of  people  whose  incomes  have 
decreased  snd  who  are  hungry. 

Fn-  developing  countries  abroad  af- 
flicted with  poor  economic  conditions, 
they  also  need  more  food. 

So  why  does  the  food  just  sit  here  in 
the  United  States  in  storage?  That 
storage,  which  is  paid  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  approaches  almost  $1 
billion  annually.  That  is  real  money, 
and  part  of  the  massive  $26  billion 
that  we  spent  last  year  on  the  Farm 
Programs.  The  irony  of  it  all  is  the 
farmers  are  worse  off.  Why  is  tliat?  It 
is  called  "supply  and  demand,"  and 
there  is  too  much  supply— these  huge 
surpluses— and  the  demand  looks  for 
lower  and  lower  prices. 

We  have  plenty  of  export  programs, 
both  in  export  assistance  and  in  food 
for  peace  donations  to  friendly  coun- 
tries. 

A  case-by-case  Investigation  of  devel- 
oping countries  has  demonstrated  that 
if  the  food  is  chei4>  enough  or  Is  do- 
nated, they  certainly  need  it  to  feed 
their  hungry  poor.  The  Senate  acted 
on  that  yesterday  when  it  adopted  S. 
659,  which  requires  that  missions  be 
sent  to  developing  countries  to  deter- 
mine their  food  needs.  These  missions 
would  be  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  Departments  of  Agricultiue 
and  State  along  with  U.S.  commodity 
groups  and  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  cooperatives  to  consiilt  with 
their  counterparts  in  30  or  more 
friendly  foreign  countries.  They  are  to 
determine  what  the  food  needs  are 
and  which  programs  will  best  serve 
their  interests.  The  food  commodities 
will  then  be  sold  at  reduced  prices  or  a 
combination  of  easier  credit,  lower 
prices  and  some  of  the  food  donated. 

There  are  needs  for  the  United 
States  to  feed  the  world;  we  just  have 
to  find  out  how  to  do  it— that  is,  get- 
thig  our  abundance  to  where  the 
people  need  it. 

In  addition,  the  bill  broadens  the  au- 
thority of  the  private  voluntary  orga- 
nizations and  cooperatives  that  woik 
in  these  developing  countries  aroimd 
the  world  so  they  can  broaden  their 
activities.  We  cannot  afford  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  foreign  aid  dol- 
Ittfs,  and  the  food  supplies  that  we 
have  in  so  much  abundance  can  better 
be  used  to  assist  foreign  friendly  coun- 
tries. In  other  words,  the  food  can  re- 
place the  dollar.  We  will  be  better  off. 
It  will  not  come  out  of  our  Treasiiry;  it 
will  come  out  of  our  storage.  It  costs 
money  out  of  our  Treasury.  They  will 
be  better  off  because  they  need  the 
food. 

The  passage  of  S.  659  will  have  four 
p<»itive  results  for  the  United  States. 

First,  food  wiU  provide  nourishment 
for  those  who  need  it; 

Second,  the  UJ3.  surplus  commod- 
ities will  be  trimmed  back,  increasing 
U.S.  exports  to  help  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit 


Third,  as  the  surplus  is  decreased, 
farm  ooomiodity  prices  will  improve, 
and  they  wHI  improve  around  the 
world  because  we  have  so  much  of  the 
OHnmodities.  so  much  of  the  capabil- 
ity of  producing  them,  and  so  much  of 
it  stored  rig^t  here;  and 

Fourth,  new  markets  will  be  devel- 
oped abroad  in  these  develcving  coun- 
tries, which  will  also  assist  in  their 
economic  recovery. 

American  agricultural  production  is 
a  positive  force  for  doing  good  in  the 
world.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
good,  it  can  do  but  S.  659  sets  us  on 
the  course  to  expand  our  exploration 
for  assisting  and  doing  business  with 
developing  countries  and.  in  turn,  de- 
veloping markets  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MBLCHxa).  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 


STEWART  A.  HARDT,  SR. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President  I 
rise  to  Join  the  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Btkd,  in  expressing  condolences  to  Mr. 
Charles  Hardy,  whose  father,  Mr. 
Stewart  A.  Eteotly,  Sr.,  recently  i>assed 
away. 

I  have  known  Charles  Hardy  from 
the  time  I  was  first  elected  to  the 
Senate  and  I  have  developed  a  friend- 
ship with  him  as  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  have.  He  is  such  a  friendly  soul 
and  always  willing  to  do  something  for 
Senators  to  make  them  much  more 
comfortable.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, he  is  a  custodian  of  this  body. 

His  father,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
eulogy  extended  by  our  distinguished 
majorty  leader,  was  the  fifth  of  six 
children,  the  son  of  the  late  John  and 
Anna  Bias  Hardy,  and  one  who  re- 
ceived his  formal  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

He  remained  in  Washington.  DC 
area  during  his  entire  adult  life.  In 
1932  he  was  married  to  the  late  Rose 
Harris  of  CentervOle.  VA,  and  from 
that  union  our  good  friend  Charles 
was  bom  in  addition  to  a  brother 
named  Stewart  Jr. 

Mr.  Hardy,  Sr.,  the  father  of 
Charles,  worked  over  39  years  for  the 
U.S.  District  Court  and  he  was  a  loyal 
and  faithful  member  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Wesley  ABCE  Zion  Church  and  was 
iQways  willing  to  do  whatever  was  nec- 
essary for  his  church. 

Mr.  President  I  express  my  deepest 
condolences  to  my  good  friend  Charles 
upon  the  loss  of  his  father  and  pray 


that  he  wIU  be  able  to  retain  enougdli 
strength  to  undertake  the  duties  that 
he  must  undertake  as  the  surviving 
son  to  care  for  his  surviving  members 
of  the  family. 

Mr.  President  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  dak  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lautbibero).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  request  that  the 
Senate  intMseed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Orders  Nos.  86  and  88  if  the 
two  items  have  been  cleared  cm  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  May  I  ask  the 
able  assistant  Republican  leader  if 
those  two  are  cleared? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  I 
inform  the  majority  leader  that  indeed 
those  have  been  approved  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  and  thank  him  for  his 
courtesy. 

Idr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  friend. 


PROTECTIONS  UNDER  TITIiE  XI. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE!.  THE 
BANKRUPTCY  CODE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  86.  S.  903. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (8.  903)  to  extend  eerUln  protee- 
Uons  under  UUe  11  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  Bankruptcy  Co&t. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend- 
ment     

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President 
S.  903.  which  was  reported  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  Wednesday,  is 
an  emergency  measure.  It  extends  for 
4  months  a  stop  gap  measure  passed 
last  year  to  protect  retiree  health  ben- 
efits when  conu>anies  file  for  bank- 
ruptcy. This  extension  will  permit 
Congress  to  act  on  a  more  permanent 
solution  to  this  problem. 

This  meastire  was  woiked  out  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Tbdbiioiid.  His  efforts  last  year  and 
this  year  have  made  these  protections 
possible,  and  I  appreciate  his  coopera- 
tion on  this  matter. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 
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Tlie  FRBBIDZNO  OFFICER.  The 
bin  Is  open  to  further  amendmait.  If 
there  be  no  furttier  amendment  to  be 
ptopoeed.  the  queetton  Is  on  •greeing 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  eommittee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engroaeed 
for  a  third  mailing  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  FEUBEODINO  OFFICER.  The 
bai  having  been  read  the  third  time. 
the  Question  Is,  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bOl  (&  90S)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

awn 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repraaentathrea  of  tbe  lAilted  Statea  of 
America  in  Oancreaa  awwnhlfrt.  That  aec- 
tkm  SOKa)  of  Publle  Iaw  W-Ml  (100  SUt. 
3M1-T4).  and  aectian  Ma)  of  Public  Law  99- 
aS6  (100  Stat  MM)  are  amended  by  Striking 
oat  "May  IB,  ltt7~  eaidi  place  it  appears 
and  iiisiiliin  in  lieu  thereof  "November 
September  IS,  19*7". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bUl 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMENDING  THE  UNITED 
STATES  COAST  GUARD  FOR 
ITS  RECENT  RESCUE  OF  37 
SOVIET  CREW  MEBCBERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  88.  Senate  Resolution  189. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  wfll  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

A  reaolutton  (8.  Rea.  180)  to  commend  the 
Ublted  States  Coast  Guard  for  its  recent 
hextOe  action  in  the  rescue  of  37  Soviet  crew 
members. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  FRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  amendments?  If  there  are 
no  amendmoits.  the  tjuestlon  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  189)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  the  preamble, 
are  as  follows: 

&RB.189 

Whereas  on  March  14  of  this  year  at  8:30 
ante  meridiem  the  Coast  Ouard  station  at 
Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  received  a  distreas 
signal  from  the  Soviet  freighter  Komaomo- 
lets; 

Whereas  the  wiglnes  of  the  482-foot 
Soviet  ship  had  ceased  and  the  vessel  was 
210  milea  off  of  the  eastern  coast,  barely 
withstanding  20-foot  waves,  SO-mile-an-hour 
winds,  and  listing  at  40  decrees: 

Whereas  the  distress  signals  were  relayed 
to  the  Otis  Air  National  Guard  Base  on 
Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts  and  three  H-3F 
helieoptoB  woe  immediately  dispatched. 

Whereas  heiieopter  pilot  lieutenant 
Keith  Comber  reached  the  striken  vessel  at 


9:40|ante  meridiem,  knmed  a  basket,  and 
began  to  rescue  15  of  the  37  Soviet  crew 
members,  indudlng  three  women  and  an 
inteit: 

W|M9«as  the  second  and  third  helleopten 
piloted  by  Lieutenant  Commander  Garry 
PoU!  and  Captain  Richard  Hardy  arrived  at 
the  listing  freighter  soon  after,  and  with  the 
helA  of  Coast  Guard  survival  specialists, 
traa^erred  the  remaining  crew  from  the 
topifUng  deck  of  the  ship  to  their  two 
moving  helicopters; 

eas  under  extreme  time  i»«asure  due 

to  l](nited  fuel  capacity  and  adverse  weather 

the  Guardsmen  were  successful 

in  eMving  that  aU  of  the  37  Soviet  crew 

were  delivered  safely  to  the  AUan- 
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these  leikves  are  unpaid,  the  legislation 
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ity  International  Airport,  and  later  the 
compound  in  Washington.  District  of 
il>ia:and 

it  has  been  the  tradition  of  the 
States  Coast  Guard  to  respond  to 
tho^  in  distress  no  matter  what  their  na- 
tion^ty,  and  often  at  risk  to  the  guardsmen 
andiwomen  thanselves;  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Ived,  That  the  United  States  Coast 
is  commended  for  its  courage  and 
I  in  reqwnding  to  a  dangerous  and  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  lives  of  37  Russian  crew 
maibers  and  In  doing  so  not  only  dan(m- 
straied  the  high  level  of  skUl  and  profes- 
8i(Hi|Jiam  of  the  United  States  Coast  Ouard 
but  ^ts  heroic  action  also  clearly  reflects  a 
deep  American  tradition,  to  assist  one's 
neighbor  in  times  of  distress. 

Mk'.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  whicdi  the  reso- 
luti|>n  was  agreed  to. 

SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
moilon  on  the  table. 

T  le  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agr  ledto. 


SUPPORT  PARENTAL  AND 
MEDICAL  LEAVE 

KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
Ivilege  to  support  the  Parental  and 
leal  Leave  Act  of  1987  (S.  249) 
has  been  introduced  by  my  col- 
Senator  DoDD  and  Senator 
I  am  pleased  to  add  my  name 
as  4  sponsor  of  this  important  leglsla- 
tioii 

I  tx>mmend  Senator  Dodd,  chairman 
of  Ithe  Subcommittee  on  Children. 
Faifily.  Drugs  and  Alcoholism  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
soitfces  for  his  consistent  and  tireless 
leadership  on  measures  to  improve  the 
well-being  of  America's  families  and 
children.  I  also  commend  Congress- 
mait  Box  Clat  and  Congresswoman 
Pai  Schrokdih  for  their  leadership  in 
off*  ring  similar  legislation.  HJl.  925. 
in  ^e  House  of  Representatives.  Be- 
cause of  their  insight  and  commit- 
ment. Congress  is  directing  long  over- 
dud  attention  to  the  pressing  needs  of 
wooing  parents  and  their  children. 

S.  249  will  improve  the  economic 
wett-being  of  working  families  by  pro- 
vldng  that  a  parent  may  take  unpaid 
leave  from  work,  without  fear  of  losing 
a  Jcib.  upon  the  birth,  adoption,  or  seri- 
ous: illness  of  a  child.  Temporary 
unpaid  medical  leave  wiU  be  granted 
wh^n  a  serious  health  condition  pre- 


slgnlflrant  asalgtance  to 
chfldren  at  no  oost  to  the 
tt  and  Uttle  burden 
-In  q>lte  of  the  scare  tao- 
numbers  being  unfairly 
and  inadcurately  jMddled  against  it. 

The  Pitraital  and  Medical  Leave  Act 
is  an  imbortant  and  overdue  response 
to  the  vast  demographic  changes  that 
have  transformed  our  society  over  the 
past  two  decades.  Currently,  almost 
half  of  Ul  mothers  who  woik  outside 
the  home  have  children  under  the  age 
of  1.  Twenty-foiur  million  children 
under  13  have  mothers  who  wortc  out- 
side the  home.  These  numbers  have 
soared  in  recent  years,  because  of  the 
large  p^portion  of  women  entering 
the  WOK  force— by  choice  or  by  eco- 
n(Mnlc  necessity.  Two  thirds  of  all 
workingj  women  are  the  sole  providers 
for  their  families,  or  have  husbands 
whose  Annual  income  is  less  than 
$15,000.1 

Under  the  Parental  and  Medical 
Leave  Act,  parents  wiU  be  helped  to 
fulfill  their  obligations  both  as  bread- 
winners! and  as  caregivers.  wiUiout 
jeopardMng  their  Jobs.  Under  the  act. 
a  paren^  would  be  entitled  to  receive  4 
months  of  leave  in  order  to  care  for  a 
new  chi]d  or  a  child  with  a  serious  ill- 
ness, an^  6  months  of  temporary  medi- 
cal leavf  would  be  available  to  moth- 
ers or  fathers  who  are  ill.  This  bill  is 
an  excolent  and  timely  idea  and  I 
urge  my^  colleagues  to  support  it. 


J. 


[AR  AGAINST  DRUGS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  serious  concern  regarding 
the  status  of  the  Federal  initiative  to 
assist  States  and  localities  in  the  war 
againsti 

Last  October.  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  into  law  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law 
99-570).  This  bill  provided  an  addition- 
billion  to  fight  the  war  on 
^tionwide,  including  an  author- 
tf  $671  million  for  State  and 
its  for  drug  treatment,  educa- 
law  enforcement. 

and  local  grant  programs 
ired  by  the  Departments 
Education,  and  Health  and 
Ices,  and  the  funds  will  go 
agencies  for  education, 
health,  and  law  enforcement.  These 
additiorial  funds  vrill  be  extremely 
useful  tb  the  States,  as  well  as  coun- 
ties and  localities  throughout  the 
States.  In  addressing  the  growing  drug 
problen . 

Mi.  President,  my  concern  is  based 
on  the  pace  of  which  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act's  funds  are  getting  to  the 
States,  pongress  soon  will  be  consider- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1988  Federal 
budget,  and  it  would  be  helpful — 
indeed  essential— for  Members  of  Con- 


. I  to  receive  information  on  the  ef- 

f ecttveneas  of  the  new  drug  fimds  for 
programs  naticmwide.  This  informa- 
tion is  indispeaisable  if  Congress  is  to 
monitor  effectively  this  sweeping  na- 
tional initiative. 

Mr.  President,  $225  million  was  »sh 
proprlated  to  the  U.S.  Etepartment  of 
Justice  for  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment programs.  However,  only  $10.8 
million  of  this  total  has  been  allocated 
to  States  as  of  March  23.  Even  where 
State  ^plications  were  for  administra- 
tive costs  alone,  only  32  requests  so  far 
have  been  approved.  No  State  yet  has 
filed  its  required  drug  strategy  plan  to 
be  eligible  for  its  full  program  award. 
The  situation  is  similar  regarding 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act's  funding  of 
$200  mfUion  for  drug  education  pro- 
grams. The  bill  provides  $33  million 
for  national  program  grants.  After 
rulemaking,  regulation  promulgation, 
and  application  distribution  and  ap- 
proval, the  actual  awards  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  made  by  the  Education 
Department  imtil  the  fall. 

The  status  of  education  funding  for 
States  and  localities  is  even  more  dis- 
turbing. The  drug  bUl  allocates  $159 
million  for  State  and  local  grants;  yet 
only  $19  million  has  been  disbursed. 
Applications  were  distributed  by  the 
Education  Department  to  States  in 
January.  Unfortunately,  many  States 
have  not  filed  applications  for  this 
vital  Federal  fundhig— fxmdlng  which 
is  available  shortiy  after  an  applica- 
tion is  filed. 

The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  also  pro- 
vides substantial  funds  for  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment.  The  drug 
bill  provided  $262  million  to  the  Alco- 
hol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  for  emergency  drug 
abuse  treatment  and  rehabilitation: 
$13.86  million  is  available  to  States 
under  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Service  [ADMS]  block 
grant:  and  $162.86  million  is  allotted 
to  States  for  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment. 

The  ADMS  fimds  have  been  includ- 
ed in  the  States'  existing  block  grants. 
Of  the  substance  abuse  funds.  45  per- 
cent ($73  million)  is  awarded  to  SUtes 
based  on  population  and  55  percent 
($89  million)  is  based  on  need.  Most  of 
the  funding  under  the  45  percent  for- 
mula already  has  been  awarded  to  57 
States  and  territories.  Applications  for 
funding  under  the  55  percent  formula 
were  not  provided  to  the  States  imtil 
March  4.  1987;  consequentiy  no  fimds 
have  been  allocated. 

My  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
scheduled  to  receive  fimds  of  approxi- 
mately $8  million  for  prevention  and 
treatment,  $7.2  million  for  education, 
and  $7.8  million  to  assist  localities 
with  narcotics  control— apprehension, 
prosecution,  adjudication,  detention, 
and  rehabilitation  of  drug  offenders. 
Having  met  with  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, county  commissioners,  educators. 


and  drug  treatment  providers 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  I  personally 
can  attest  to  the  pressing  need  for  ad- 
ditional assistance.  I  have  visited  edu- 
cation programs  in  Pittsburgh,  and  I 
found  a  tremendous  need  for  funds  to 
deal  with  the  (tang  program  but  very 
few  funds  having  actually  been  distrib- 
uted. 

It  is  i4)parent  that  many  local  offi- 
cials do  not  have  the  necessary  infor- 
mation regarding  the  availability  of 
this  new  Federal  assistance.  Based  on 
my  discussions  with  individuals  who 
would  benefit  most  from  this  funding. 
I  wrote  to  county  commissioners, 
school  superintendents,  and  drug 
treatment  specialists  throughout 
Pennsylvania  notifying  than  of  this 
major  program.  It  is  dear  to  me  that 
more  needs  to  be  done  at  the  national 
level  to  inform  local  officials  of  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act's  assistance  pro- 
visions. 

As  a  former  district  attorney  and  a 
current  member  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee,  I  long  have  been  fight- 
ing the  scourge  of  drugs  on  our  socie- 
ty. I  have  toured  State  prisons  and 
local  Jails  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
including  the  Philadelphia  prison 
system,  the  Cambria  (ktunty  JaU,  and 
the  Allegheney  County  JaiL  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, drug  treatment  facilities  in  local 
jaUs  are  seriously  understaffed,  under- 
equipped,  and  imderf unded. 

In  the  Philadelphia  prison  system, 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  new  inmates 
have  drug-related  problems;  only  10 
percent  of  the  inmates,  however,  can 
be  diagnosed  and  treated  in  the  sys- 
tem's limited  facilities.  In  an  average 
week,  500  inmates  with  drug  problems 
are  admitted  into  the  system,  yet  only 
50  can  be  diagnosed  and  treated 
during  that  period. 

During  my  tour  of  the  Philadelphia 
Jails  on  Mitfch  30, 1  spoke  to  clinicians, 
doctors,  and  counselors.  In  a  counsel- 
ing orientation  session  which  I  attend- 
ed, it  was  apparent  that  the  number  of 
inmates  far  exceeded  the  nimiber  who 
could  have  effective  interaction  with 
the  one  counselor.  These  dedicated 
professionals  were  unanimous  in  their 
view  that  additional  staff  is  desperate- 
ly needed  to  address  the  staggering 
caseltMwL 

The  prison  overcrowding  crisis  na- 
tionwide Is  directly  related  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  drug-related  convictions  and 
sentences.  If  adequate  drug  assess- 
ment and  treatment  facilities  were 
available  in  local  Jails,  many  pretrial 
detainees  with  diagnosed  drug  prob- 
lems could  be  released  when  they  were 
able  to  post  bond.  This  would  help  re- 
lieve the  immediate  overcrowding  situ- 
ation, while  allowing  the  drug  abuser 
the  opportunity  to  seek  help  in  com- 
munity treatment  facilities. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  has  provid- 
ed extensive  Federal  fimding  to  States 
and  localities  to  help  combat  the  drug 
problem.  This  money  is  available  to 
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fight  drug  abuse  in  various  facets  of 
society— education,  treatment,  reha- 
bilitation, and  law  taatmeemtnt.  It  la 
impnative  that  this  funding  be  ap- 
plied expeditiously  by  the  Fedend. 
State,  and  local  governments  for  pur- 
poses for  which  Congress  appropriated 
it:  Effective  drug  preventi<m  programs. 

I  tirge  the  appropriate  govemmaot 
officials  to  make  prompt  and  etfecttve 
distribution  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act's  funds  a  top  priority. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  at  this  moment  for  expeditious 
administration  of  the  $1.7  billion  in 
f imding.  There  has  to  be  faster  action 
taken  at  all  levels  if  these  funds  are  to 
be  applied  for  the  very  important  pur- 
poses for  which  they  wen  allocated 
and  enacted.  There  was  much  bally- 
hoo last  October  when  this  legtdatkm 
was  passed,  but  at  the  present  time  we 
have  a  very  im{>ortant  Job  in  imple- 
menting this  legislation. 


HOME  CARE  PROTECTION  ACT 
Mr.  ifELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Hkihz  and  sev- 
eral other  distinguished  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  S.  961  the  "Home  Care 
Protection  Act  of  1987."  This  legisla- 
tion is  an  important  step  in  assuring 
that  elderly  have  access  to  the  Medi- 
care-covered home  care  that  they  ur- 
gently need. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
lately  about  catastrophic  health  care 
coverage.  In  my  mind,  you  cannot  talk 
about  catastrophic  health  care  cover- 
age without  talking  about  home 
health  care.  The  thing  that  older 
Americans  fear  most  is  that  the  cost  of 
home  health  care  or  nursing  home 
care  will  totally  wipe  out  their  savings. 
Frail  and  vulnerable  Americans  of 
every  age  want  to  be  cared  for  at 
home,  in  a  familiar  environment,  sur- 
rounded by  family  and  friends.  Here  in 
Congress,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
do  aU  we  can  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
has  to  go  broke  Just  so  they  can  stay 
in  their  homes. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  a  step  toward 
strengthening  and  improving  the  Med- 
icare home  health  benefit.  That  bene- 
fit, as  it  stands  today,  is  designed  to 
provide  Medicare  beneficiaries  with 
short-term,  rehabilitative  nursing  care 
in  the  home.  And  unfortunately,  even 
that  limited  coverage  is  being  subject- 
ed to  cuts  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  [HCFAl. 

There  are  certain  requirements  that 
beneficiaries  must  meet  in  order  to 
qualify  for  home  health  care  coverage, 
and  one  of  them  is  that  they  must 
need  "intermittent"  care,  as  opposed 
to  daily,  round-the-clock  care.  Daily 
visits  are  permitted  for  a  maximum  of 
3  weeks,  and  longer  under  exceptional 
circumstances.  However,  HCPA's  de- 
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Ubentdy  vacue  deflnltton  of  "Inter- 
mtttanr  it  belDK  mtcnveted  dUf oent- 
ly  acriMi  the  eoimtnr.  leadiiw  to  unfair 
denials  of  ooverace  tor  home  health 
care. 

We  have  a  ittoation  where  Medicare 
beneflriariea,  a*  a  remit  of  the  Pro- 
^)ectlTe  Fajrment  System  [PPSl.  are 
oominc  out  of  hoqjltal  sooner,  and  in 
need  of  freater  levels  of  post-lum>ital 
care.  As  a  result  of  FP8,  the  Federal 
Ooveniment  is  savboc  mtlllons  of  dol- 
lars in  Medicare  hoqiital  expenses. 
Hofveva.  instead  of  using  some  of 
these  savings  to  expand  the  home 
health  benefit  to  meet  growing  de- 
nuuMk,  the  Reagan  administration  is 
doing  Just  the  opposite. 

This  bm  amends  Medicare  to  allow 
Medicare  coverage  for  home  health 
aervtoes  provided  on  a  daily  basis— that 
is.  7  days  per  wedc— with  more  than 
one  visit  per  day  if  necessary,  for  up  to 
00  days,  and  longo*  under  exceptional 
cireumstances.  I  believe  this  is  the 
least  we  can  do  for  otir  elderly,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in  co- 
QNiasoring  this  legialatiUL 


VirrERANS'  SERVICE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  MDRKOWSKL  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  thousands  of 
service  officers  who  on  behalf  of  veter- 
ans' service  organiaations.  such  as  the 
American  Legion.  VFW.  DAV. 
AMVKTS,  and  FVA.  provide  free 
expat  asslwtance  to  veterans  seeking 
hdp  with  their  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion claims.  These  service  officers 
serve  all  veterans  who  seek  their  help, 
irremective  of  the  nature  or  size  of 
the  daim.  I  gpeak.  today  because  of 
recent  assertions  that  VA  claims  proc- 
esstaig  is  unfair  and  the  representation 
provided  by  veterans'  service  officers  is 
unddlled  and  ineffective.  These  asser- 
tioos  have  been  made  in  support  of  a 
lawsuit  challenging  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  $10  limitation  on  fees  attor- 
neys can  charge  veterans. 

Now.  I  do  not  dilute  the  fact  that 
the  $10  fee  limitation  was  established 
ovCT  a  century  ago. 

And.  certainly,  no  one  can  deny  that 
it  discourages  attorneys  from  repre- 
senting veterans. 

But.  what  concerns  me  is  the  grow- 
ing lack  of  objectivity  in  many  of  the 
arguments  I  hear,  the  editorials  I  read. 
and  the  insinuatlims  that  those  who 
oppose  repeal  of  the  $10  fee  limitation 
are  somehow  antivetoan. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  absurd. 

I  suiHMrted  repeal  during  the  99th 
Craigress;  but  I  believe  that  recent  re- 
ports have  shed  new  light  on  this 
issue.  They  should  be  studied  and  not 
ignored  or  summarily  dismissed,  Idr. 
President,  Just  because  they  are  not 
consistent  with  our  position. 

We  in  the  Ccmgress  should  be  asking 
a  basic  question:  Does  the  fee  limita- 


tion lielp  or  hurt  veterans?  That  is  the 
bottom  line. 

MA  President,  one  answer  to  the 
queaiion  may  be  found  in  a  recent 
audli  report  by  the  inspector  general 
of  ^te  Department  of  Health  and 
Hunum  Services. 

The  inspector  general  reports  that 
attorneys  representing  Social  Security 
claimants  overcharged  their  clients  by 
over  $23  million,  out  of  total  attorney 
fees  of  $100  million.  Almost  one- 
fourifti  of  the  dollars  paid  to  attorneys 
by  their  clients  in  nonadversarial 
Social  Security  administrative  pro- 
ceedings were  excessive.  In  one  ex- 
treme case,  a  Social  Security  redpioit 
paid  his  lawyer  what  equated  to  $750 
an  hour  for  his  services. 

We  have  heard  claims  that  veterans 
are  Oppressed  because  they  do  not 
have  lattomeys  and  that  Social  Securi- 
ty rddpients  have  more  rights  than 
our  Ilation's  veterans.  I  wonderi 

Wd  have  a  case  study  for  compari- 
son. I 

Mri  President,  a  report  by  the  de- 
partxient  of  veterans'  affairs  for  the 
State  of  Oregon  regarding  a  pilot  pro- 
grami  to  overcome  the  $10  fee  limita- 
tion indicates  that  the  attorneys 
char^  over  $11,000,  within  this  case, 
no  tangible  results  for  veterans  due  to 
the  s^tomey  assistance.  One  attorney 
reported  that  in  the  cases  assigned  to 
him,  tnany  of  whicb  were  agent  orange 
and  rkdiation  cases,  the  work  by  veter- 
ans' service  officers  had  been: 

Thotvugh  and  has  left  no  stone  unturned. 
I  bad  no  option  but  to  go  back  over  the 
same  (round.  All  cases  that  I  have  been  as- 
sisne<t  have  been  fully  developed.  Service  of- 
ficers deserve  credit  for  exhaustive  and 
thorough  work,  and  I  should  add  that  not 
one  veteran  expressed  any  dissatisfaction 
whatseever  for  work  done  on  their  claims. 

It  4Dimds  rather  persuasive  that  at 
least  In  one  State,  veterans'  service  of- 
f  icera  are  doing  an  outstanding  Job- 
free  of  charge.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
that  ,  veterans'  service  officers  are 
doing!  Just  as  fine  a  Job  in  the  other  49 
Statei.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  dedi- 
cated (group  of  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  heard 
from  time  to  time  proponents  of 
cite  the  high  error  rates  in  VA 
adjudication.  According  to  a 
by  the  VA  inspector  general, 
right;  but,  what  the  propo- 
nents do  not  tell  us  is  that  the  inspec- 
tor general  found  that  in  93.4  percent 
of  the  cases,  the  errors  are  in  favor  of 
the  veterans  and  not  the  Government. 
$171  inilllon  out  of  $183  million  is  in 
overpayments  to  veterans,  not  under- 
paymmts. 

In .  ack  Anderson's  Washington  Post 
colun  n,  published  on  March  25,  1987, 
we  re  id  that  a  second  American  revo- 
lutioq  is  brewing,  a  revolution  to  free 
the  Afenerican  public  from  the  "tsrran- 


ny  of]  lawyers,"  a  tyranny  imposed  by    j?"**"*  *°f  ^  "^*  ****  Senate  to  adopt 
the  U  igation  explosion  which  has  bur-    "" 
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lions  of  ( oUars  in  higher  costs,  higher 
prices,  ai  d  lower  productivity.  I  find  it 
ironic  tlu  It  we  now  face  renewed  pres- 
sure to  impose  lawyers  <»  veterans  at 
a  time  iihen  we  are  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  enormous  cost  imposed 
on  the  reat  of  the  economy  as  the  con- 
sequence of  this  explosion  of  litiga^ 
tion.        j 

Such  a  step  may  Just  not  serve  veter- 
ans very  ^11  and  could  very  possibly 
upset  th4  delicate  balance  of  duty  to 
country  and  of  our  country's  duty  to 
those  who  served,  as  evidenced  by 
those  defeated  woriiers  in  the  VA 
system  Mho  are  processing  veterans 
claims. 
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iRT  THE  NEW  GI  BILL 

Mr.  KQfNEDY.  ISx.  President,  it  is 
an  honoB  to  Join  Senator  Cbanstoh 
and  other  colleagues  as  a  sponsor  of 
S.  12,  which  is  now  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar and  which  would  make  the  new 
OI  bill  a  permanent  program.  Since 
1985,  the  pew  GI  bill  has  been  in  force 
for  a  3-ye<u-  test  period.  The  results  of 
that  test  have  shown  the  program  to 
be  a  resounding  success,  and  it  de- 
serves to  fe  made  permanent. 

Similar  legislation  introduced  by 
Chairman  Somrr  Mohtgoicxrt  of  the 
House  Veterans  Committee  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  month 
by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  401  to  2. 
and  Con$ressman  Mohtooibrt  de- 
serves great  credit  for  his  effective 
leadership  on  this  issue. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Oommittee,  I  have  long  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  more  effective 
programs  jto  ensure  that  our  military 


personnel 


are  adequately  compensated 


for  their  service  to  the  country.  The 
education  benefits  offered  under  the 
new  GI  bill  are  an  essential  part  of 
that  compensation  package.  These 
benefits  are  particularly  effective  in 
ensuring  tliat  the  military  services  will 
continue  to  be  able  to  attract  the 
highest  quality  recruits. 

Equally  limportant,  the  new  GI  bill 
will  benei|t  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in 
the  essenjtial  effort  to  upgrade  the 
quality  oi)  education  and  restore  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world. 
Every  dollar  that  we  spend  on  the  new 
GI  biU  will  be  turned  many  fold  by  the 
increased  I  tax  revenues  paid  by  the 
program'sjproductive  beneficiaries. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  the  increas- 
ingly competitive  world  marketplace, 
we  must  do  more,  much  more,  to  im- 
prove thekevel  of  education  and  train- 
ing of  our  woricers.  The  new  OI  bUl 
contributes  significantly   toward   the 


goaL  I  am 


the  American  people  with  bil- 


proud  to  support  this  legls- 


BOgSSAOIS  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:18  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (HJ%.  1123)  to  amend  the  Food  Se- 
ciirity  Act  of  1985  to  extend  the  date 
for  submitting  the  report  required  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Dairy 
Policy. 

The  messages  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
276a^l  of  title  22  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  to  attend  the 
conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  to  be  held  in  Managua,  Nicara- 
gua, on  April  27  through  May  2,  1987. 
the  f  ollovring  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mrs.  Boccs,  chairman,  Mr. 
ScHKtna,  vice  chairman,  BCr.  Batxs, 
Mr.  PasTXR,  and  Mr.  Sunia. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendments: 

S.  643.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  to  permit  states  to  set  aside  In  a 
special  trust  fund  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
■finiiai  state  allocation  from  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Land  Reclamation  fund  for  expendl- 
ttire  in  the  future  for  purposes  of  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation  (Rept  No.  100-37). 

H.R.  14.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  river 
segments  In  New  Jersey  as  study  rivers  for 
potential  Inclusion  In  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  System  (Rept.  No.  100-38). 

H.R.  340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the  SanU  Fe 
TraU  as  a  National  Historic  TraU  (Rept.  No. 
100-3S). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowing  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  PROXmRE: 
a  1008.  A  bm  to  provide  for  State  regula- 
tlan  of  the  traiHportation  of  high  level  ra- 
dioactive waste:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MATSDNAOA  (tor  himself. 

Mr.  IVO0TK.  Mr.  SiKVBn,  Mr.  Mua- 

KowsKi,  Mr.  Btbo.  Mr.  Dols.  >Ir. 

CiAMSTOH,  Mr.  Smrsoa,  Mr.  Aauis, 

Mr.   Aumaoiro,   Mr.   Baoccs,  Mr. 

Bmi'sm.  Mr.  Bum,  Mr.  Bom.  Mr. 

BouR.  Mr.  BoscHwnz.  Mr.  BKAmxr. 

BCr.    Bbkadx.    Mr.    BtnmicK.    Mr. 

Chilb,  BCr.  CocHKAH.  Mr.  Corsh. 

Mr.    ComAD.    Mr.    D'Amato.    Mr. 

Daschix,      BCr.      DkCohcihi.      Mr. 

DixoK,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  DuamsBun. 

Mr.  EvAHS.  Mr.  FowLia,  Mr.  Gash, 

Mr.  GLBm,  Mr.  Goaz.  Mr.  Graham, 

Mr.  Hauom.  BIr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hat- 

nxLD.   Mr.  JoHMBTOH,  Mr.   KAKiras. 

Mr.    Kasrh.    Mr.    KBonoT,    Mr. 

Kbxt.  Mr.  Lauiewberg.  Mr.  LaAar. 

Mr.  LBvn.  Mr.  Luoar.  Mr.  McCoh- 

HXLL.     Mr.     MnxTHKi,     Mr.     Mkr- 

BIBAUM.   Ms.  MiXULSKI.  MT.  MITCB- 
KLL.  Mr.  MOTBIHAH,  Mr.  Pacxwood. 
Mr.  Pbix,  Mr.  PaoxMns.  Mr.  Rsm. 
Mr.  RnoLB.  Mr.  RocxBRUia.  Mr. 
RuDMAH,  Mr.  Sahfois.  Mr.  Sarbahis. 
Mr.  SASSia.  Mr.  Suoh,  Mr.  Sfbcibu 
Mr.    STArroRD.    Mr.    Smm.    Mr. 
Warhrr.  Mr.  Wbickkr.  Mr.  Wn,soH. 
andBIr.  WiaiH>: 
S.  lOOe.  A  bill  to  accept  the  findings  and 
to  Implement  the  recoomiendations  of  the 
nntwtwiMrinn  on  Wartime  Relocation  and  In- 
ternment of  ClvlUans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Harkoi):  

8.  1010.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  communi- 
ty nursing  and  ambulatory  care  to  medicare 
beneficiaries  on  a  prepaid,  capitated  basis: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  1011.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Congreadonal 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  any  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  that  con- 
tains reconciliation  directives  shall  include  a 
directive  with  respect  to  the  sUtutory  limit 
on  the  public  debt,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  joint- 
ly, pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4.  1977. 
with  instructions  ttiat  when  one  committee 
reports  the  other  bas  30  days  of  continuous 
session  In  which  to  report  or  be  discharged. 
By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KBHinDT): 
8.  1012.  A  bm  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  property  ac- 
qulsititm,  restoration,  and  development,  and 
for  transportation,  educational,  and  cultural 
programs,  relating  to  the  Lowell  National 
Historical  Park:  to  continue  the  term  of  a 
member  of  the  Lowell  Historic  Preservation 
Commission  pending  the  appointment  of  a 
successor,  to  adjust  a  quorum  of  the  Com- 
mission In  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  and  to 
delay  the  termination  of  the  CommiaBlon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BOREN: 
&  1013.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971,  as  amended,  to  extend  author- 
ity for  financing  oo(H>erative  exports  and 
imports;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERO: 
S.  1014.  A  bm  to  increase  civil  monetary 
penalties  based  on  the  effect  of  Inflation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


&  1015.  A  MU  to  increase  criminal 
tary  p— «*»**—  basad  on  the  effect  a<  iiiflft. 
tton;  to  the  Cnmmtttae  on  tbe  J^idlGlanr. 

By  Mr.  KENMB>T  (for  talBMdt  Mr. 
SniOH,  Mr.  Haaxoi.  and  Ms.  MBmr 
SKI): 
a  1018.  A  bm  to  provide  flnaadal  aarist- 
anoe  for  the  estabUahment  and  operation  at 
literacy  corps  programs;  to  the  Oommtttee 
on  Labor  and  Human  ResouioeB. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLET: 
a  1017.  A  bm  to  amend  Utie  11  a<  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  make  nondlaRhanea- 
ble  any  debt  aristng  from  a  Judgment  or 
consent    decree    requiring    an    indMdoal 
debtor  to  make  restitution  as  a  result  of  a 
violation  of  State  law;  to  tbe  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.      

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wbicxb^  and  Mr.  Harxui): 
a  1018.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  a  taxpayer 
conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  in 
war  may  elect  to  have  such  taxpayer* 
income,  estate,  or  gift  tax  payments  spent 
for  non-mmtary  purposes;  to  create  tbe 
United  States  Peace  Tax  Fund  to  receive 
such  tax  payments;  to  establish  a  United 
States  Peace  Tax  Fund  Board  of  Trustees; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C^ommlttee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  RIEGU:  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
I^vni): 
a  1019.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the  tax  exempt 
treatment  of  self-insured  workers'  compen- 
sation fimds;  to  the  Committee  oa  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAM  (for  hlmsdf  and 
Mr.  HAxriXLD): 
S.  1020.  A  bm  to  create  the  office  of  li- 
brarian of  Congress  Emeritus;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HHIBCTER: 
S.  1021.  A  bm  enUtled  the  "Logan  ReUef 
Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

a  1022.  A  bm  to  transfer  funds  out  of  cer- 
tain foreign  assistance  accounts  for  prison 
construction  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

a  1023.  A  bm  to  authorise  the  expendi- 
ture of  f imds  not  needed  for  purposes  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  Assets  Forfeiture 
Fund  and  the  Customs  Forfeiture  Fund  for 
purposes  of  emergency  prison  construction; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 
S.  1024.  A  bm  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  dlphenyl  quanldine  and  diortho- 
tolyl  quanldine:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  1025.  A  bm  to  suspoid  temporarily  tbe 
duty  on  N-ethyl  ortho/para  toluenesulfonar 
mlde;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1026.  A  bm  to  amoid  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  Uie  constructioa. 
acquisition,  or  operation  of  raU  carriera.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
(Commerce,  Sdence,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

PROXMntx.  Mr.  Dolb,  Mr.  Btrb.  Mr. 

Hblks,  Mr.  THURMom,  Mr.  NtCKias, 

Mr.  Kbrrt,  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Hol- 

LDNS.  Bfr.  SmMS.  Mr.  KonnBT.  Mr. 

Hatch.  Mr.  Qdatls.  Mr.  Sbbat.  Mr. 

HscRT.  Mr.  Wosoii.  Mr.  Triblr.  Mr. 

D'Amato,     Mr.     ARMSTROira,     Mr. 

Grasslxt.  Mr.   McClurx,  and  Mr. 

SRVsm): 

a  1027.  A  bm  to  prohibit  trade  between 

the  Soviet  puppet  regime  In  Afghanistan 

and  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 
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By  Itr.  JOHMBTON: 

a  ItM.  A  MD  to  n^aid  for  t  yewi  the 
dotj  OB  9  awilnn-l-iMptithnil-a-wilfnntr  add: 
to  tlM  OammlttM  on  Vlnanee. 

&  int.  A  bm  to  mpaiil  for  S  yean  the 
duty  on  %<i  ■mtnnpliwiyi)  *  mrthylbqi- 
■nthliiln-T-auMople  add;  to  the  Committee 


8.  IMO.  A  bm  to  wiiiwifMl  for  a  three-year 
period  the  duty  on  B-oaphttxd:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ftaanee. 

&  IMl.  A  bm  to  wiipend  for  a  three-year 
pertod  the  duty  on  aethozydlm:  to  the  Com- 


&  IMX  A  bin  to  mepend  fw  a  three-year 
period  the  doty  on  S-eChylamino-p<resol;  to 
the  Committee  on  Fliianoe. 

S.  lOU.  A  bill  to  auapend  for  a  three-year 
period  the  duty  on  roeachloridf  lumps:  to 
the  Conmtttee  OB  Vtnaooe. 

a  lOM.  A  bill  to  napend  for  a  three-year 
period  the  duty  on  Camlnes;  to  the  Com- 


a  IMS.  A  bill  to  suspend  tor  a  three-year 
period  the  duty  on  diamtno  Imld  sp:  to  the 
Committee  on  Flnanee. 
By  Mr.  UBVIN: 

a  1036.  A  bHI  to  rtwlKnat^  certain  public 
lands  tat  the  State  of  Ifichlgan  as  wllder- 
nem,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrttloo,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SnciB): 

a  1037.  A  bm  to  establish  a  procedure  by 
whkh  the  United  States  can  otunbat  the 
unfair  tradinc  practices  of  trading  partners 
with  whom  the  United  States  has  excessive 
trade  deflelti:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 

a  1038.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conaervatltm  Fund  Act  of  1905,  as 
arawidfd.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee   on   Enngy   and   Natural   Re- 


By  Mr.  MELCHXR  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Snmoir.  and  Mr.  Baucus): 

a  1039.  A  bm  to  review  and  determine  the 

Impact  of  Indian  tribal  taxation  on  Indian 

reservations  and  residents  to  the  Select 

Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

a  1040.  A  bm  to  amend  Utle  49.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  sale,  acquisition,  or 
abandonment  of  railroad  lines;  to  the  Com- 
mittee (m  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By   Mr.   snCMS   (for   himself,   Mr. 
DixoK,  Mr.  OsAsstxT,  Mr.  Rholx, 
Mr.  SntOM.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Hkbt.  Mr.  Wauof.  Mr.  BaAO- 
UT.  Mr.  MoTHiHsii.  and  Mr.  Htm- 
rawny. 
SJ.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent    supplemental     appropriation     for 
emergency  asslitanee  to  the  Polish  inde- 
pendent  trade   uni(m   organization   NSZZ 
"SoUdamoac"   for  the  fiscal   year  ending 
September  30, 1987,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  aa  Appropriations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  f  oUowing  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  rcsad.  and 

referred  (or  abted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOI£  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bras, 

Mr.    CaAMSTOM.    BCr.    WnsoH,    Mr. 

Snipsoii.   Mr.   Snvnn,   Mr.   Abm- 

tnioira.  Mr.  BnRsm,  Bfr.  Bn>KM.  Mr. 

Bomb.  Mr.  BtuaixT.  Ui.  Chafkx,  Mr. 

CocnsAM,  Mr.  Cobbi.  Mr.  D'Amato, 

Mr.  DAmoKTR,  Mr.  TtwConcm.  Mr. 
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DoMsnci.    Mr.    DuBsiBiainK.    Mr. 
Hatch.    Mr.    Hounns.    Mr.    Hom- 
Mr.  IirouTB,  Mr.  KAam.  Mr. 
Mr.     LAUiaaaaao.     Mr. 
liBviii.  Mr.  McCAn.  Mr.  MoTinHAii. 
Mr.  MmuEOWiKi.  Mr.  NicxLis,  Mr. 
Rxm.  Mr.  RmoB.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
RuBMAM,   Mr.   SfiiiiiSM.   Mr.   Thub- 
MOBB.  Mr.  Tbibu.  Mr.  Waixop.  Mr. 
WniB.  and  Mr.  Dobo): 
a  Res.   190.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  acquired 
Immune  deficiency  syndrome  (AIDS);  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 
ByMr.  SYMM& 
a   Res.   191.   Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  retqpect  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Soviet  Union  frun  its  new  fa- 
dllM  in  Washington.  DC;  to  the  Committee 
on  ^reign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  LUOAR: 

Res.  47.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 

the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 

itlon  of  (Christians  in  Esstem 

and  In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BlUiS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
.  By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  [1008.  A  biU  to  provide  for  State 
ition  of  the  transportation  of 
higU-level  radioactive  waste;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

stAtx  bbgclatior  or  tramspohtatioh  op 

HIGH-LEVEL  RASIOACTTVX  WASTE 

PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
%  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  which 
tllshes  a  new  licensing  program 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
ton  for  transportation  of  high- 
level  nuclear  waste  and  spent  fuel. 
The  bill  also  sets  out  the  permissible 
State  role  for  regulation  of  nuclear 
waste  transportation. 

Tl^  bill  does  not  Impede  interstate 
shipment  of  nuclear  waste  and  spent 
fuel,  whether  to  interim  or  permanent 
storage  sites.  Neither  will  it  set  up  a 
burclensome  process  which  would  add 
greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle.  Instead,  It  provides  a  modest 
first;  step  toward  assuring  the  public  of 
the  taf  ety  of  nuclear  transportation. 

Bsi  passing  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1982,  Congress  mandated  a 
hug^  increase  in  the  volume  of  waste 
transported  In  the  United  States.  But 
even!  without  this  law,  large  amounts 
of  liaste  already  move  by  truck  and 
trai4. 

Fv  example,  multiple  shipments  of 
spenit  fuel  traveled  by  rail  through 
WlsOonsin  In  the  last  2  years  en  route 
froBi  Minneapolis  to  Interim  storage 
sites  In  Illinois.  Despite  the  wish  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  impose  rea- 
sonaible  requirements  on  these  ship- 
mei^,  a  Federal  court  held  that  the 
State  was  preempted  from  regulating 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  According 
to  t^e  court,  even  in  the  absence  of 
Federal  rail  safety  regulations  govern- 
ing buclear  cargo,  there  was  no  p^- 


aoddent 
tKmallyi 
tectlo 
Ingt 
Even 


mlaalble  jrole  for  the  State  under  exist- 
ing law. 

This   restriction   makes    no   aenae. 
States,  not  the  Federal  Government, 
bear  th^  cleanup  responsibility  when 
happen.  And  States  tradl- 
their  police  powers  to  pro- 
health  and  safety  by  regulat- 
trtatlon. 

lOUgh  the  Department  of 
itlon  may  be  loosening  its 
stranglehold  over  nuclear  transporta- 
tion by  aUowlng  some  limited  State 
power  dver  accident  planning  and 
bonding,  even  these  limited  powers 
have  beto  challenged  in  coiirt  by  the 
utility  industry.  Obviously,  legislation 
Is  needed  which  sets  forth  the  rights 
that  belong  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Pi^esldent.  my  bill  requires  that 
any  person,  company,  or  governmental 
body  shaping  high-level  nuclear  waste 
or  spent  nuclear  fuel  get  a  license 
from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. The  license  application  must  in- 
clude information  on:  emergency  re- 
sponse and  mitigation;  hazard/risk  as- 
sessment; environmental  impact;  alter- 
native routes:  notice  to  affected 
States;  need  for  shipments,  and;  proof 
of  f  inanmal  responsibility  In  the  event 
of  an  acqident. 

Before  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission can  issue  a  license  it  must 
comi)are  the  relative  risks  of  alterna- 
tive routes  and  modes  of  transporta- 
tion and  evaluate  the  various  factors 
which  affect  the  safety  of  the  ship- 
ments.   I 

The  bill  has  one  other  Important 
feature:  Jt  sets  out  the  rights  of  the 
States,  linder  its  provisions  States  and 
Indian  tpbes  can  implement  require- 
ments for  accident  reporting;  inspec- 
tion; advance  notice;  user  fees;  clean- 
up proc^ures.  and  other  health  and 
safety  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  an 
essential  part  of  any  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal pitogram  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  include  it  in  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Price-Anderson  law  this 
year. 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  IifoxTTB.  Mr.  SrcvEirs, 
Bfr.  MmtKOWSKi,  Mr.  Btrd, 
Mr.  Dole,  Blr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
SpiPSON,  Mr.  AoAMs.  Mr.  Arm- 
stBOHG.  Mr.  BAn(n7S,  Mr.  Bent- 
si  n.  Mr.  Bn>EN,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
EoBEN,  Mr.  BoscHwrrz.  Mr. 
E  RADLEY,  Mr.  Brxaux,  Mr.  Bns- 
D  CK,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
E'Amato,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
EeConcini,    Mr.    Dixon.    BCr. 

EfoDD.    Bfr.    DtntENBERGER.    Bfr. 

EkTANS.  BCr.  Fowler,  Bfr.  Darn. 
Bir.  Olknn,  Bfr.  Gore.  Bfr. 
Graham.  Bfr.  Harkin.  Bfr. 
Hatch.  Bfr.  Hatfield.  Bfr. 
JbHNSTON.  Bfr.  Karnes.  Bfr. 
Basten.    Bfr.    Kennedy.    Bfr. 


KBonr,  Bfr.  Lautewberq.  Bfr. 
I^DiHT.  ICr.  I^vm,  Mr.  Luoas. 
Bfr.  BAcConnell.  Bfr.  Memtheb, 

Bfr.  BfBTEENBAUM.  BfS.  BflKUL- 
8KI.  Bfr.  BfrXCHBLL,  Bfr.  BfOTNI- 

HAN.  Bfr.  Packwood.  Bfr.  Pell, 

Bfr.  PROXMIRE.  Bfr.  Red.  Bfr. 

RmiLB,  Bfr.  RocxxrELLBi.  Bfr. 

RuraiAN.  Bfr.  Santoro.  Bfr.  Sar- 

BAHES.  Bfr.  Sasser,  Bfr.  Simon. 

Bfr.  Spbcibr,  Bfr.  Staitord.  Bfr. 

Stmms.     Bfr.     Warner,     Bfr. 

Weicker.  Bfr.  Wilson,  and  Bfr. 

Wirth): 
S.  1009.  A  bill  to  accept  the  findings 
and  to  Implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Wartime 
Relocation  and  Internment  of  Civil- 
ians; to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

mPLEMERTATIOR  OP  THE  PnfDIHOS  ABB  BECOM- 

mbbbatiobs  op  the  comkissiom  oh  WAB- 

TIME  BKLOCATIOIf  ABB  IHTBRHMXBT  OP  dVn.- 
lAJCS 

Bfr.  BfATSUNAGA.  Bfr.  President, 
the  greatness  of  any  nation  can  be  ac- 
curately measured  by  the  laws  under 
which  its  people  are  governed.  This 
year  we  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of 
that  greatest  of  documents  ever  writ- 
ten by  mortals  which  we  have  adopted 
as  the  supreme  law  of  our  lan(L  In  so 
doing,  I  am  extremely  pleased,  if  not 
exhilarated,  to  annoimce  that  on  this 
day  71  Members  of  the  august  body 
have  Joined  together  in  introducing 
legislation  to  remove  that  one  ugly 
blot  which  has  marred  our  National 
Constitution  over  the  past  45  years. 

That  piece  of  legislation.  S.  1009,  is 
designed  to  implement  the  re<x>mmen- 
datlons  of  a  nine-member  Commission 
authorized  by  Congress  and  appointed 
by  the  President,  which  submitted  Its 
moving  report,  entitled  "Personal  Jus- 
tice Denied."  in  1983. 

The  Commission  recommended,  and 
our  bill  would  provide,  a  long-overdue 
remedy  for  what  has  been  called 
America's  worst  wartime  mistake  and 
one  of  the  worst  single  violations  of  in- 
dividual civil  liberties  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

Those  of  us  In  this  Chamber  who  are 
over  50  years  of  age  no  doubt  re<»ll  ex- 
at^y  where  we  were  and  what  we  were 
doing  on  December  7.  1941.  the  day 
that  Japan  attacked  the  American 
naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor.  I  myself 
was  in  active  military  service  on  the 
Island  of  Molokal  as  an  Army  officer.  I 
was  on  the  Island  of  Molokal  in  tem- 
porary command  of  an  infantry  com- 
pany defending  that  Island  against  the 
Invaders.  In  fact.  I  was  one  of  more 
than  1.500  men  of  Japanese  ancestry 
who  had  volunteered  for  and  were  in 
active  military  service  in  Uncle  Sam's 
uniform  6  months  or  more  prior  to  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  who  st(x>d 
in  defense  of  Hawaii  against  the 
enemy. 

We  remember  vividly  the  atmos- 
phere which  prevailed  in  this  country 
immediately  following  the  bombing  of 


Pearl  Harbor.  Rumors  of  a  Japanese 
attack  (m  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  were  rampant  and  numerous 
false  sightings  of  enemy  war  planes 
off  the  coast  were  reported.  A  great 
wave  of  fear  and  hysteria  swept  the 
United  States.  x>articularly  along  the 
west  coast,  where  a  relatively  small 
population  of  Japanese  Americans  had 
for  many  years  been  subjected  to 
racial  discrimination  and  often  violent 
attacks,  even  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II. 

Some  2  mohths  after  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  February  1942.  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Issued  Ex- 
ecutive Order  9066.  The  Executive 
order  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the 
authority  to  designate  restricted  mili- 
tary areas  and  to  exclude  any  or  all 
persons  from  such  areas.  Penalties  for 
violations  of  the  restrictions  were  sub- 
sequently established  by  Congress  in 
Public  Law  77-503.  enacted  in  Bfarch 
1942. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  military 
commander  of  the  Western  District, 
Lt.  Gen.  John  DeWitt.  issued  four 
public  proclamations  establishing  re- 
stricted zones  in  eight  Western  States 
and  instituting  a  curfew  applicable  to 
enemy  aliens  and  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  and  restricting  the  travel  of 
Americans  of  Ji4>anese  ancestry  and 
resident  aliens.  The  first  "Civilian  Ex- 
clusion Order"  was  issued  by  General 
DeWitt  on  Bfarch  24. 1942  and  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  relocation  and  in- 
ternment of  Japanese  Americans  and 
their  resident  alien  parents  from  the 
west  coast. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  then  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  which  had  actually  suffered 
an  enemy  attack  and  was  under  mar- 
tial law,  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
necessary  to  evacuate  any  Americans 
or  resident  aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry 
from  Hawaii,  although  about  1,400 
leaders  of  the  Japanese  American 
community  in  Hawaii  were  roimded  up 
immediately  after  the  attack  and  sent 
to  detention  camps  on  the  United 
States  malnUuuL 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who 
could  hardly  be  accused  of  being  soft 
on  suspected  spies,  opposed  the  mass 
evacuation  of  Japanese  Americans 
from  Hawaii  or  the  west  coast,  point- 
ing out  that  the  FBI  and  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  were  c^Mible  of  vp- 
prehendlng  any  spies  or  saboteurs. 
J^mnese  diplomats,  consular  officials 
and  military  attaches  who  were  in  this 
country  at  the  outbreak  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  ivp»n 
were  not  incarcerated  in  detention 
camps.  On  Hoover's  orders,  they  were 
confined  to  hotise  arrest  and  treated 
courteously,  because  the  FBI  Director 
hoped  that  American  (dtizens  in  Japan 
would  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  had 
also  informed  President  Roosevelt 
that  the  wholesale  incarceration  of 


Japanese  Amerteans  was  unneceMary. 
pointing  to  the  laA  of  evtdenoe  of  any 
acts  of  espionage  or  sabotage  by  Amer- 
icans of  Japanese  azieestry  or  th^r 
parents,  before,  during  ox  after  the 
attadi  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Of  the  120.000  individuals  who  were 
ordered,  on  72  hours  notice,  to  psi^ 
leave  their  homes,  and  report  to  as- 
sembly centers  on  the  west  coast  prior 
to  being  moved  to  camps  in  the  interi- 
or United  States,  about  80  pa<oent 
were  native  bom  American  dtliens. 
many  of  them  little  childrm  and  teen- 
agers. The  remainder.  Including  many 
elderly  people,  were  legal  alien  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  who  were 
prohibited  by  UJS.  law,  the  Oriental 
Elxclusion  Act  of  1924.  from  becoming 
naturalized  American  citizens.  AU  of 
them,  native  bom  Americans  and  legal 
alien  residents  alike,  were  oitltled  to 
the  full  protecticm  of  the  United 
States  and  the  laws  of  our  land,  but 
their  constitutional  rights  were  sum- 
marily denie<L  Without  being  charged 
or  indicted,  without  trial  or  hearing, 
without  being  convicted  of  any  single 
crime,  they  were  en  masse  ordered 
into  what  can  only  be  described  as 
American-style  concentration  camps, 
surrounded  by  barbed  wire  fences, 
with  searchlights,  watch  towers,  and 
armed  guards.  They  lost  every  earthly 
possession,  and  life  in  the  camps  was 
soul-trying. 

During  hearings  held  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Wartime  Relocation  and 
Internment  of  Civilians,  former  In- 
ternees, many  telling  their  stories  for 
the  first  time,  told  of  infants,  yoimg 
mothers  and  elderly  persons  who  died 
for  lack  of  adequate  medical  care  and 
facilities;  of  families  who  were  separat- 
ed, with  elderly  parents  or  in-laws 
going  to  one  camp  and  their  married 
children  to  another;  of  large  families 
forced  to  live  together  in  one  small 
room;  of  the  constant,  nagging  uncer- 
tainty about  the  future,  both  immedi* 
ate  and  longterm;  of  Intemees  who 
were  shot  and  kUled  by  guards  when 
they  inadvertently  wandered  too  close 
to  the  camp  fence;  and  of  the  strains 
which  all  of  this  placed  on  their  fami- 
lies and  on  the  close-knit  Japanese 
Ameri(»m  community  as  a  whole. 

A  dramatic  incident  tells  of  a  Dr.  Ta- 
shiro  whose  father  and  son  were  play- 
ing pitch-catch  balL  No  one  was  to  be 
seen  between  barbed  wire  ieaoea  after 
6  o'clock. 

It  was  a  summer  day;  although  past 
6  o'clock,  it  was  broad  daylight.  The 
grandfather  missed  the  ball,  and 
chased  after  it  between  the  two  fences. 
The  guard  in  the  watchtower  yelled 
out,  "Get  back."  The  grandfather  re- 
sponded, "Oh,  I  am  Just  going  for  the 
balL"  and  went  after  the  baU. 

The  guard  from  the  watchtower 
fired  with  his  machine  g\m  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot. 
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But  r««*T«  tbe  BMMt  tmimatte  ex- 
pertonce.  the  one  thtaw  that  hms 
tiOT»t*«H  AmeriCHM  of  Japaneae  aneea- 
try  tor  45  jean.  *>■  tbe  itlcma  of 
bdnt  eait  aa  dialoyal  to  their  own  be- 
loved eountry,  the  United  Statea  of 
One  elderty  Internee,  an 
veteran  of  W<n-ld  War  I. 
0twimM±MA  lulckle  rather  than  bear 
the  tarand  of  dialoyalty  to  his  country, 
the  milted  Statea  of  America. 

In  1980.  S8  j'ean  after  the  beginning 
of  the  reloeatlao  and  Internment  of 
Japaneae  Americana,  Oongreas  author- 
ted  a  thorough  atuidy  of  the  dicum- 
itBTirfT  auiToundlng  the  Incident, 
irtileh  la  stm  the  moat  traumatic  e:q>e- 
rlenoe  in  the  Urea  of  about  60.000 
living  former  Intenoeea.  The  disUn- 
gulahed  nine-member  Commission  es- 
tablished by  OonipvBS  was  mandated 
to  •mrninm  the  fkcts  SUTTOUndlng  the 
isrian*t  of  Szeeutlve  Order  9066  and 
the  subsequent  rrtocation  and  intem- 
mmt  of  some  120,000  Americans  and 
reaident  aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry 
during  World  War  IL  In  addition,  the 
rvimmi— ton  was  authorised  to  study 
the  dreumstanoes  surrounding  the 
evacuation  of  the  Aleutian  and  Pribl- 
lof  Islands  of  Alaska  and  the  reloca- 
tion of  Native  American  Aleuts.  The 
Oommissiao  submitted  its  report,  enti- 
tled "Personal  Justice  Denied"  in  June 
1983. 

Japanese  Americans  welcomed  the 
t^boAg  commission's  thoroiigh  and  in- 
tensive review  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  their  relocation  and  in- 
temmoit.  The  Commission  rejwrt  re- 
vealed pubUdy  and  confirmed  what 
they  had  alwajrs  known:  The  reloca- 
tion and  internment  of  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  was  not  Justified  by 
mflttary  neoeaslty.  but  was  the  result 
of  wartime  hysteria,  radsm,  and  the 
failure  of  political  leadership. 

The  Commlaslao  found  that  the  pre- 
cipitous action  had  been  taken  under 
the  leadership  of  men  like  the  West- 
em  District  Military  Commander, 
Qoieral  DeWltt,  who  believed,  and 
stated  to  the  UJB.  House  of  Represent- 
atives Naval  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
April  13. 1943: 

A  Jap's  a  Jap.  They  are  a  danterous  ele- 
ment, whether  loyal  or  not.  There  Is  do  way 
to  detennlne  their  loyalty  *  *  *  It  makes  no 
(Uff ereoee  whether  he  is  an  American:  theo- 
retically, he  Is  still  a  Japaneae.  and  you 
cant  diance  lilm  *  *  *.  Tou  cant  chance 
him  by  gtrtng  him  a  piece  of  paper. 

In  recommending  the  relocation  and 
incarceration  of  Japanese  Americans 
to  his  suporiors  In  Washington.  Gener- 
al DeWitt  stated: 

The  Japaneae  race  is  an  enemy  race  and 
wliOe  many  second  and  third  generation 
Japaneae  bom  on  United  States  scril.  poa- 
aeaed  of  United  Statea  dtiaenshlp  have 
beootne  "Amezicantaed".  the  racial  strains 
are  undiluted. 

General  DeWltt's  views  were  loudly 
echoed  by  many  on  the  west  coast,  in 
Congress  and  in  the  media.  Although 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  his 


depiity  did  not  share  DelXHtt's  racial 
views  and.  in  fact,  tried  to  suKuess 
th^ti.  they  did  not  reject  his  proposed 
solitUon  to  the  so-called  Japanese 
American  problem  on  the  west  coast, 
iliiMliill  it  instead  in  the  spurious 
guige  of  military  neoeaslty,  and  adopt- 
ing his  argument  that  there  Just 
wa«it  time  for  the  FBI.  military  Intel- 
ligefice.  and  local  law  enforcement 
ageiides  to  identify  and  apprehend 
anjr  suqiected  q>ies  or  saboteurs.  No 
one:  argued  to  the  President  of  the 
Uni^  States  that  the  DeWltt  propos- 
al itas  wrong,  and  that  the  failure  to 
prof  e  military  necessity  would  render 
thejproposed  relocation  and  detention 
of  Japanese  Americans  and  their  resi- 
de parents  constitutionally  Imper- 
missible. No  one  said.  "Mr.  President: 
Baq  Idea.  You  can't  Just  snatch  up  a 
groap  of  American  citizens  and  impris- 
on Uiem  for  years  without  charging 
theyi  with  a  crime  and  providing  them 
with  a  fair  trlaL  The  fifth  amendment 
of  our  Constitution,  the  supreme  law 
of  our  land  forbids  it."  Indeed  the 
matter  was  never  even  raised  to  the 
leva  of  discussion  at  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ings 

Wlhile  revelation  of  the  truth  at  last 
by  %  congresslonally  created  commls- 


out.  The  Aleuts  were  moved  to  make- 
shift camps  on  the  Alaskan  mainland 
and.  due  to  a  lack  of  adequate  food, 
clothing  and  medical  care,  about  10 
percent  pf  them  died.  They  lost  most 
personal  possessions  and. 
to  their  island  villages. 
In  many  cases  their  hcnnes 
unity  buildings  had  been  de- 
Attu  Island,  the  site  of  a 
for  many  years  prior  to 
n.  was  never  returned  to 
ts  and  our  bill  also  provides 
compenijatlon  for  the  taking  of  the 
Island,  now  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
valuable  and  beautiful  wilderness 
areas. 

Mr.  President.  Joining  me  in  intro- 
ducing this  historic  measure  are  my 
colleagues:  Senator  In ovrs  of  Hawaii. 
Senators  Stcvkhs  and  MusKOvraKi  of 
ir  DaCoHcnn  of  Arizona. 
Crahstoh  and  Wilsoh  of 
Senators  Abmstboho  and 
Colorado,  Senators  Wkicker 
ID  of  Connecticut.  Senator 
Delaware.  Senators  Chilss 
of  Florida.  Senator 
Georgia.  Senator  Snofs  of 
Idaho.  Senators  Dixon  and  Szmoh  of 
minols.   Senator   Lugar   of   Indiana, 
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olon  is  a  great  relief  to  Americans  of    Senator  Iharkin  of  Iowa.  Senator  Dole 


lese  ancestry  who  were  victims  of 
grave  wartime  mistake,  it  is  not 
rh  to  provide  them  with  Justice 
|ed  them  for  too  long  a  period— 
lore  than  it  would  be  for  any 
innocent  American  falsely  im- 
prisbned    for    years    on    trumped-up 
In  our  great  society,  the  vic- 
of  such  errors  in  Justice  are  enti- 
UedtoreUef. 

le  it  would  not  provide  full 
relief,  otir  bill  is  intended  to  provide 
some  personal  Justice  too  long  denied. 
Th4  bill,  in  accordance  with  the  study 
contmission's  recommendations,  would 
provide  a  modest,  token  payment  in 
the  amount  of  $20,000  to  each  of  the 
lUJljfoxlmately  60,000  former  internees 
who  are  still  alive  today.  In  addition, 
funds  would  be  authorized  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  civil  liberties  educa- 
tloii  fund,  which,  we  believe,  woiild  en- 
the  protection  of  civil  liberties 
coimtry  and  help  ensure  that 
^t  tu^pened  to  Jvpaxaeat  Americans 
World  War  n  will  never 
to  any  other  group  of  Ameri- 
Enactment  of  the  bill  would  also 
itute  an  official  acknowledge- 
^t  of  the  wrong  done, 
le  bill  would  also  implement  the 
commission's  recommendations 
with  respect  to  claims  stemming  from 
the!  evacuation  of  the  Aleuts  from 
thc^  ancestral  homes  in  the  Aleutian 
anq  Pribilof  Islands  of  Alaska  during 
World  War  n.  The  study  commission 
f  ou  od  that  this  evacuation  was  neoes- 
sar^  because  of  the  threat  of  an 
encpny  attack— and  one  of  the  Islands 
waj  attacked  by  the  Japanese— howev- 
er. It  was  poorly  planned  and  carried 


of  Kanttas,  Senator  McCohitku.  of 
Kentud^,  Senators  Jomfsroir  and 
Brkaux  of  Louisiana,  Senators  Cohxh 
and  MnicBXLL  of  Maine,  Senators  Sah- 
BAms  lind  BCikulski  of  Maryland. 
Senators  KxmnDT  and  Ksrbt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Senators  Rmu  and  Ixvni 
of  Michigan,  Senators  DnitKiraxROCR 
and  BoacHWiTZ  of  Minnesota,  Senator 
CocHRAH  of  Miswiswippl.  Senator  Bond 
of  MlssDuri.  Senators  Mai<:H«w  and 
Baucus  |of  Montana.  Senator  Rxis  of 
Nevada,  Senator  KARins  of  Nebraska. 
Senator!  Rudmah  of  New  Hampshire. 
Senator!  Braolkt  and  LAnmrBiRO  of 
New  Jeisey,  Senators  Mothihah  and 
D'Amato  of  New  York,  Senator  Sak- 
roRD  of  North  Carolina,  Senators  Bur- 
dick  and  CoifRAD  of  North  Dakota. 
Senators  OLonf  and  MxizDiBAim  of 
Ohio,  Senator  Boreh  of  Oklahoma, 
Senators  Hattikld  and  Packwood  of 
Oregon^  Senator  Spsctxr  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, ^enator  Pkll  of  Rhode  Island. 
Senator  Daschls  of  South  Dakota. 
Senator*  Sasscr  and  Gorx  of  Tennes- 
see, Semitor  BciiTSKir  of  Texas,  Sena- 
tors OAftM  and  Hatch  of  Utah.  Sena- 
tors STitrroRD  and  Lkaht  of  Vermont, 
Senator  WARmra  of  Virginia.  Senators 
Evans  and  Adams  of  Washington.  Sen- 
ators Btrd  and  RocKKrxLLDi  of  West 
VirginisL  Senators  Proxwrr  and 
"■ -'   Wisconsin. 


KASTBf 


SmFSOV  of  Wyoming.  As  a  veteran  of 
the  AllfNlsei  100th  Infantry  Battal- 
ion/44211 Regiment,  the  most  highly 
decorate  id  unit  of  its  size  in  n.S.  mili- 
tary hiatory.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
their  sense  of  Justice.  I  am  sure  that 
others  |wlll  Join  as  cosponsors  after 


of 


and   Senator 


having  had  the  opportunity  to  consid- 
er the  facts  In  the  matter. 

Mr.  President.  In  closing,  I  would 
like  to  quote  the  words  of  poet  W.H. 
Auden:  "Left  alone  with  their  day,  and 
the  time  is  short  and/History  to  the 
defeated/May  say  Alas  but  cannot 
help  or  pardon."  It  is  not  enough  for 
our  great  Nation  to  simply  say  "Alas" 
to  the  Japanese  American  and  Aleut 
victims  of  our  wartime  policies.  The 
early  consideration  and  passage  of  this 
legislation  would  prove  once  again  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  United 
States  derives  its  greatness  partly 
from  the  truth  that  it  is  unafraid  to 
admit  its  mistakes  of  the  past  and  to 
make  whole  those  whom  it  has 
wronged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  of  Senators 
IHOUTX,  Cranston,  and  MtmKowsKi  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  following  mine 
and  other  Senators  who  may  wish  to, 
may  do  likewise. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
full  following  the  statements  made  by 
cosponsors  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

8.  lOM 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
RepTtaentativet    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Conffreu  assembled, 
pmsmos  AMD  puxrosi 

Sicnoii  1.  (a)  PmDiHos.— The  Congress 
finds  that— 

(1)  the  findings  of  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment  of  Cl- 
vlUans,  established  by  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment  of  Ci- 
vilians Act,  accurately  and  completely  de- 
scribe the  drcimistances  of  the  exclusion, 
relocation,  and  internment  of  in  excess  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  United 
States  citizens  and  permanent  resident 
aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  individuals  of  Aleut  ancestry 
who  were  removed  from  the  Aleutian  and 
the  PrtbQof  Islands: 

(2)  the  internment  of  individuals  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  was  carried  out  without  any 
documented  acts  of  espionage  or  sabotage, 
or  other  acts  of  disloyalty  by  any  citisens  or 
permanent  resldNit  aliens  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry on  the  west  coast; 

(3)  there  was  no  military  or  security 
reason  for  the  internment; 

(4)  the  internment  of  the  individuals  of 
Japanese  ancestry  was  caused  by  racial  prej- 
udice, war  hysteria,  and  a  failure  of  political 
leadership; 

(5)  the  excluded  individuals  of  Japaneae 
ancestry  suffered  enormous  damages  and 
losses,  both  material  and  intangible,  and 
there  were  incalculable  losses  in  education 
and  Job  training,  all  of  which  resulted  in  slg- 
niflMnt  human  suffering; 

(6)  the  basic  dvil  liberties  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  those  individuals  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  Interned  were  fundamentally 
violated  by  that  evacuation  and  Internment; 

(7)  as  documented  in  the  Commission's  re- 
ports, the  Aleut  civilian  residents  of  the  Pri- 
bUof  Islands  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  west 
of  Unimak  Island  were  relocated  during 
World  War  II  to  temporary  camps  In  isolat- 


ed regions  of  southeast  Alaska  where  they 
remained,  under  United  States  ocntrol  and 
in  the  care  of  the  United  Statea,  untfl  kng 
after  any  potential  danger  to  their  home  vil- 
lages had  passed; 

(8)  the  United  States  failed  to  provide  rea- 
sonable care  for  the  Aleuts,  and  this  result- 
ed In  widespread  Illneas.  disease,  and  death 
among  the  residents  of  the  camps;  and  the 
United  States  further  faOed  to  protect 
Aleut  perscmal  and  community  pn^wrty 
while  such  property  was  in  Its  possession  or 
under  its  control; 

(9)  the  United  States  has  not  compensated 
the  Aleuts  adequately  tar  the  nmverslon  or 
destruction  of  personal  property  caused  by 
the  United  States  military  occupation  of 
Aleut  villages  during  World  War  II; 

(10)  the  United  States  has  not  removed 
certain  abandoned  military  equipment  and 
structures  from  lnhahlt.ed  Aleutian  Islands 
following  World  War  n,  thus  creating  condi- 
tions which  constitute  potential  haaards  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  residents  of 
the  <■!»'"*■; 

(11)  the  United  States  has  not  rehabiUtat- 
ed  Attu  village,  thus  prediuling  the  develop- 
ment of  Attu  Island  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Aleut  people  and  impairing  the  preservation 
of  traditional  Aleut  property  cm  the  Island; 
and 

(13)  there  Is  no  remedy  for  injustices  suf- 
fered by  the  Aleuts  during  World  War  n 
except  an  Act  of  Congress  providing  appro- 
priate compensation  for  those  losses  which 
are  attributable  to  the  conduct  of  United 
States  forces  and  other  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  tbe  United  States. 

(b)  PiTRPOsxs.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to— 

(1)  acknowledge  tbe  fundamental  injustice 
of  the  evacuation,  relocation,  and  Intern- 
ment of  United  States  dtiaens  and  perma- 
nent resident  aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry; 

(3)  aptdoglae  on  liehalf  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  the  evacuation,  reloca- 
tion, and  Internment  of  the  dtiaens  and  per- 
manent resident  aliens  of  Jmanese  ances- 
try; 

(3)  provide  tar  a  public  educatkm  fund  to 
finance  efforts  to  inform  the  public  about 
the  internment  of  such  individuals  so  as  to 
prevent  the  reoccurrence  of  any  similar 
event; 

(4)  make  restitution  to  those  individuals 
of  Japanese  ancestry  who  were  interned; 

(5)  make  restitution  to  Aleut  residents  of 
the  PrlbUof  Islands  and  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands west  of  Unimak  Island,  in  settlement 
of  United  States  obligations  in  equity  and  at 
law,  f or— 

(A)  injustices  suffered  and  unreasonable 
hardships  endured  while  under  United 
States  control  during  World  War  II; 

(B)  personal  property  taken  or  destroyed 
by  United  States  forces  during  World  War 
n; 

(C)  community  property,  including  com- 
munity church  prctierty.  talien  or  destroyed 
by  United  States  forces  during  World  War 
II;  and 

(D)  traditional  village  lands  on  Attu 
Island  not  rehabilitated  after  World  War  n 
for  Aleut  occupation  or  other  productive 
use. 

HTLE  I-BBCOGNinON  OF  DUUBTICB  AND 
APOLOGY  ON  BBHALT  OF  THE  NATION 
Sac.  101.  The  Congress  accepts  the  find- 
ings of  the  Commission  on  Wartime  Reloca- 
tion and  Internment  of  Civilians  and  recog- 
nises that  a  grave  InJusUoe  was  done  to  both 
dtisQas  and  resident  aliens  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry by  the  evacuation,  relocation,  and  in- 
ternment of  dvillans  during  World  War  n. 


OP  JAP- 
JAPA. 


On  behalf  of  tbe  Natlan.  the 

sjiuloglsBa. 

■miA  n-inoRD  STATis 

ANBB  ANCSmtT  AND 
NR8B  ALIENS 

UBfUiUUJMa 

Sk.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 
(1)  the  term  "eligible  individual" 

any  living  individual  of  Ja 

who— 

(A)  was  enrolled  on  the  records  of  the 
United  States  Qoverament  during  tbe 
period  beginning  on  December  7,  IMl.  and 
ending  on  June  30,  1944.  as  being  in  a  pro- 
hibited military  aone;  w 

(B)  was  confined,  held  in  custody,  or  oth- 
erwise deprived  of  liberty  or  property 
during  the  period  as  a  result  of — 

(1)  ExeeuUve  Order  Numbered  9066  (Feb- 
ruary 19. 1943;  7  Fed.  Reg.  1407); 

(U)  the  Act  enUtted  "An  Act  to  provide  a 
penalty  for  violation  of  restrictions  or 
orders  with  respect  to  persons  entering,  re- 
maining in.  leaving,  or  «n.«iwttM»n  any  ^et 
in  military  areas  or  aones"  and  approved 
March  31. 1943  (66  Stat  173);  or 

(ill)  any  other  Executive  order.  Presiden- 
tial proclamation,  law  of  the  United  States, 
directive  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  other  action  made  by  or  <m  behalf 
of  the  United  States  or  its  agents,  repreecnt- 
atives.  officers,  or  employees  respecting  the 
exdusion.  relocation,  or  detention  of  indi- 
viduals on  the  basis  of  race; 

(3)  the  term  "Fund"  means  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties Public  Education  Fund  established  in 
section  304; 

(3)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Civil  Ub- 
ertles  Public  Education  Fund  Board  of  Di- 
rectors established  In  sectlm  306; 

(4)  the  term  "evacuation,  relocation,  and 
internment  period"  means  that  period  be- 
ginning on  December  7, 1941,  and  ending  on 
June  30. 1946;  and 

(5)  the  term  "CommisslaD"  means  the 
Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation  and  In- 
ternment of  Civilians,  established  by  tbe 
Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation  and  In- 
ternment of  Civilians  Act 

CSnOKAL  COMVICTIOirS 

Sk.  303.  (a)  RcvBw.— The  Attorney  Ocn- 
eral  is  requested  to  review  aU  cases  in  which 
United  States  dtisens  and  permanent  resi- 
dent aliens  of  Japaneae  ancestry  were  con- 
victed of  violations  of  laws  of  the  United 
States,  indudlng  convictions  for  violations 
of  military  orders,  where  such  convictions 
resulted  from  chargea  fUed  against  such  In- 
dividuals during  the  evacuation,  relocation, 
and  internment  period. 

(b)  RscomoBnunoas.- Baaed  upon  the 
review  required  by  subsection  (a),  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  is  requested  to  recommend  to 
the  President  for  pardon  consideration 
those  convictions  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral finds  were  based  on  a  refusal  by  soch 
individuals  to  accept  treatment  Uiat  dis- 
crtminated  against  them  on  the  baaia  of  race 
or  ethnicity. 

(c)  Paisovs.— In  conslderatlan  of  the  find- 
ings contained  in  this  Act  the  President  is 
requested  to  offer  pardons  to  those  individ- 
uals recommended  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

oomnaaATioii  or  comnssioii  fuipuhis 
Sac  303.  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  to  which  eligible 
individuals  may  apply  for  tbe  restitution  of 
positicms,  status,  or  entitlements  lost  in 
whole  or  in  part  because  of  discriminatory 
acts  of  the  United  States  Government 
against  such  individuals  baaed  upon  their 
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not  or  atluiteity  and  wtotdi  uuwurwl  dnrint 
ttM  Biiiwttnn.  nlowtion.  and  taUammait 
ported  *an  raftav  aacii  appUokUonB  forres- 
tttatton  o<  iHH*"""^  otatao.  or  enttUcmenta 
vtth  Ubetaltty.  itftaw  (uU  conoldentkm  to 
Um  htatoriool  ♦V-n  of  the  Onmmlwtflo 
and  the  flndtnie  ooateliiMl  tn  tlila  Act. 


(a)  aRuumiBR.— Tliere  is 
hootoy  iMti'r"-*'*''  in  the  TreaauiT  of  the 
Ulatted  Statae  the  CMl  Ubertlea  Public  Edu- 
eatkn  Vtand.  to  be  lAnlntatered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tteawify.  AoounU  tn  the 
Plind  ahall  be  taiveated  tn  aooordanoe  with 
■eetton  wm  of  title  91.  United  States  Code, 
and  dMU  only  be  available  for  dlaburKment 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  under  eectlon  305. 
andbv  the  Board  of  Dbecton  of  the  Fund 
under  sectlODM6. 

(b)  AuxmuiAxnni.— Time  are  autboriaed 
to  be  approprtated  to  the  Fund 
$1,100,000,000. 

KUlllUllOII 

8k.  306.  (a)  Locsxioii  or  Kuoiblk  Ihsivid- 
uau.— (1)  llie  Attorney  Oeneral.  with  the 
of  the  Board,  shall  locate,  using 
^'^cadj  in  the  jiiissieiliin  of  the 
Ihitted  States  Oorenmient.  each  eUdble  in- 
dividual "Ml  abidl  pay  out  of  the  Fund  to 
f^^  such  indMdual  the  sum  of  $30,000. 
The  AUamej  Oeneral  shaU  encourage  each 
tUgOiie  Indtvidaal  to  submit  his  or  her  cur- 
rent address  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
through  a  pubUc  avareneas  campaign 

(8)  If  an  dlgOde  individual  refuses  to 
Masque  any  payment  under  this  section,  such 
amount  shall  remain  in  the  Fund  and  no 
jmjneat  shall  be  made  under  this  section  to 
such  individual  at  any  future  date. 

(b)  PivnBRB  lo  OLanr.— The  Attorney 
Oeneral  shaD  endeavor  to  make  payment  to 
^MgiWi  tndtviduals  who  are  living  in  the 
oRler  of  date  of  Wrth  (with  the  oldest  re- 
ceiving full  payment  first),  untfl  all  eligible 
tndtvldnala  who  are  living  have  received 
payment  in  fulL 

(c)  NoMiaiuaa  is.— In  attempting  to 
loc^  any  *ug««w»  individual  who  resides 
outside  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  may  use  any  available  facility  or  re- 
sourees  of  any  public  or  mmprofit  organiza- 
tion. 

(d)  No  Bar  Orr  roa  AuninsiBATivK 
CoRS.— No  costs  incurred  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  in  carrying  out  this  section  shall  be 
paid  from  the  Fund  or  set  off  against,  or 
otherwise  deducted  from,  any  payment 
under  this  section  to  any  eligible  indivlduaL 
(e)  EnxaonuHMBR  or  Clmms.— The  claims 
of  an  dlgible  taidtvldual  against  the  United 
Statea  shall  be  extinguished — 

(A)  on  a  date  which  is  ten  yean  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 

(B)  on  the  date  by  which  the  Individual  has 
received  the  total  amount  of  payments 
under  this  Act.  whichever  first  occurs. 

aoABO  or  Dnacxois 

Sac.  306.  (a)  EsxsBUSRiiBiT.— There  is 
hereby  established  the  Ova  Liberties  PubUc 
Education  Fund  Board  of  Directors  which 
■haU  be  responsible  for  making  disburae- 
msnts  from  the  Fund  In  the  manner  provid- 
ed in  this  section. 

(b)  DnBuaaonaTS  pbom  Fdms.— The 
BMid  of  Diicetoci  may  make  diabunements 
from  the  Fund  only— 

(1)  to  sponsor  reaearch  and  pubUc  educa- 
tional acttvtties  so  that  the  events  surround- 
ing the  relocation  and  intenimcnt  of  United 
States  dtlaens  and  permanent  resident 
aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry  will  be  remem- 
bered, and  so  that  the  cauaes  and  drcum- 


of  tiiim  and  MtMiiT  events  may  be  Q- 
luml^iated  and  understood: 
(3)1  to  fund  comparative  studies  of  similar 
abuses,  or  to  fund  comparative 
of  the  effect  upon  particular  groups 
prejudice  embodied  by  Oovem- 
in  ttmea  of  national  stress: 
prepare  and  distribute  the  bearings 
of  the  Commission  to  textbook 
educators,  and  librariea; 
the  general  welfare  of  the  ethnic 
community  in  the  United  States, 
into  consideration  the  effect  of  the 
and  detention  on  the  descendants 
individuals  who  were  detained 
the  evacuation,  relocation,  and  in- 
tem$ient  period  (Individual  payments  in 
com#aisati<m  for  loss  or  damages  shall  not 
be^ude  under  this  paragraph);  and 

(5)1  for  reasonable  administrative  ex- 
penses, including  expenses  incurred  under 
suba^ons  (cK3).  (d).  and  (e). 

(c)[MamasBiP  um  Tbbmb  or  Omcx.— (1) 
The  {Board  shall  be  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers! appointed  by  the  President,  by  snd 
with!  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  persons  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ploy^ of  the  United  States  Oovenunent. 
At  l^ast  five  of  the  iiMllviduals  appointed 
be  indlvidiuOs  who  are  of  Japanese  an- 

(3tA)   Except  as  provided   in  subpara^ 
(B)  and  (C).  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  three  years. 
(B)  Of  the  members  first  appointed— 
(1)  five  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
years;  and 

shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
Bs  designated  by  the  President  at 
le  of  appointment. 

member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
before  the  expiration  of  the 
which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed 4utU  be  appointed  only  for  the  remain- 
der ^f  such  term.  A  member  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his  succes- 
sor nas  taken  office.  No  individual  may  be 
appmnted  to  more  than  two  consecutive 
tenis. 
(3)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
}ut  pay,  except  members  of  the  Board 
be  entitled  to  reimbiusement  for 
subsisteitce,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
incurred  by  them  in  carrying  out  the 
ions  of  ttie  Board,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Oersons  or^doyed  bitermittenUy  in  the 
Un^ed  States  Oovenunent  are  aOowed  ex- 
penses under  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
Stales  Code. 

(4^  Five  members  of  the  Board  shaU  con- 
stitate  a  quorum  but  a  lesser  number  may 
bold  hearings. 

(S)  The  Chair  of  the  Board  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  the  members  of  the  Board. 

(dXl)  The  Board  shall  have  a  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  and 
whd  ShaU  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
mtifmnm  rate  Of  baslc  pay  payable  for  0&- 
18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  under  section 
533t(a)  of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  Board  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
pay  of  such  additional  staff  perscmnel  as  it 
require. 
|)  The  Director  and  the  additional  staff 
>iu)el  of  the  Board  may  be  appointed 
lout  regard  to  section  5311(B)  of  title  5, 
States  C:ode.  and  may  be  appointed 
tout  regard  to  the  provisions  of  such 
governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  may  be  paid  without 
reg^  to  the  provtskms  of  chapter  51  and 
suBdiapter  m  of  chapter  53  of  such  tlUe  re- 
latmg  to  classification  and  Oeneral  Sched- 
ul«pay  ratea.  except  that  the  compensation 


of  any  einployee  of  the  Board  may  not 
exceed  a  mte  eqidvalent  to  the  rate  payable 
uixler  OSf  18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  xmder 
section  53kS(a)  of  sw^  tttle. 

(e)  SonioKT  Siaivicn.- The  Administrator 
of  Oener^  Servloea  shall  provide  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
such  admndstrative  support  sei  vices  as  the 
Board  ma^  request. 

(f)  Domnom.— The  Board  may  accept, 
use.  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  or 
services  o^  property  for  purposes  authorized 
under  subaeetlon  (b). 

(g)  AiwuAL  RxFOKT.- Not  later  than 
twelve  Busiths  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  and  every  twelve  months  thereafter, 
the  Boani  shall  transmit  a  report  describing 
the  acttvt  lea  of  the  Board  to  the  President 
and  to  eat  h  House  of  the  Congress. 

(h)  Sdiiir  fob  Bourn.— The  Board  shall 
terminate  not  later  than  the  earlier  of 
ninety  days  after  the  date  on  which  an 
amount  has  been  obligated  to  be  expended 
from  the  Fund  which  is  equal  to  the 
amount  Authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Fund!  or  ten  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Investments  shall  be 
liquidated  and  receipts  thereof  deposited  in 
the  Fund  and  all  funds  remaining  in  the 
Fund  shsjU  be  deposited  in  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  account  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

TTTLri  m— ALEUTIAN  AND  PRIBILOF 
I  ISLANDS  RESTITUTION 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sac.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Aleutiaq  and  Pribilof  Islands  Restitution 
Act". 
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means  the  Secretary  of 


isuunw  aasiiiunoii 


Bec.  3o: 

(1) 
Ignated 
minister 


Darmiiioifs 
used  in  this  title,  the  term— 
.tor"  means  the  person  des- 
ider  the  terms  of  this  tlUe  to  ad- 
expenditures  made  by  the 
the  Aleutian  and  PribUof  Is- 
itution  Fund; 

Aleut  villages"  means  those 
in  Alaska  whose  residents 
,ted  by  United  States  forces 
\^orld  War  n,  including  Akutan. 
Atka.  Ni^olskl.  Saint  George.  SsJnt  Paul, 
and  Unafekska;  and  the  Aleut  village  of  Attn, 
Alaska,  ^hlch  was  not  rehabilitated  by  the 
United  Gwes  for  Aleut  residence  or  other 
use  afterjworld  War  U; 

(3)  "Akutian  Housing  Authority"  means 
the  nonprofit  regional  native  housing  au- 
thority^tablished  for  the  Aleut  region  pur- 
suant t^AS  18.55.995  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  or  any  successor  law  of  the 
State  of  Alaska; 

(4)  "Association"  means  the  Aleutian/  Pri- 
bilof Islands  Association,  a  nonprofit  region- 
al corpomtion  established  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Aleut  people  and  organized  under  the 
laws  of  we  State  of  Alaska; 

(5)  "(74rporation"  means  the  Aleut  Corpo- 
ration, si  for-profit  regional  corporation  for 
the  Aleut  region  organized  under  the  laws 

,te  of  Alaska  and  established  ptv- 
sectlon  7  of  the  Alaska  NaUve 
tUement  Act  (PubUc  Iaw  93-203); 
ible  Aleut"  means  any  Aleut  Uving 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  who 
resident  of  Attn  Island  on  June  7. 
1942.  or  lany  Aleut  Uving  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment! of  this  Act  who.  as  a  civilian,  was 
relocated  by  authority  of  the  United  States 
from  his  home  village  on  the  PribUof  Is- 
lands cr  the  Aleutian  Islands  west  of 
Unimak  Island  to  an  internment  camp,  or 
other  te  nporary  f adUty  or  location,  during 
World  V  ^ar  n;  and 


8k.  303.  (a)  EtxuusHian.— There  is  es- 
tablished In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  Fund  to  be  known  as  the  Aleutian 
and  PribOof  Islandi  Restitution  Fund  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Fund").  The 
Fund  shaU  consist  of  amounts  appropriated 
to  it.  as  authorised  by  sections  306  and  307 
of  this  title. 

(b)  Rbokt.— It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  hold  the  Fund,  and  to  report  to 
the  Congress  each  year  on  the  financial  con- 
dition and  the  results  of  operations  of  such 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
on  its  expected  condition  ai>d  operations 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Such  noon 
shaU  be  {Minted  as  a  House  document  of  the 
session  of  Congress  to  which  the  report  is 
made. 

(c)  UrvasmxHT.- It  shaU  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  to  invest  such  portion  of  the 
Fund  as  is  not.  in  his  judgment,  required  to 
meet  current  withdrawals.  Such  invest- 
ments may  be  made  only  in  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States.  For  such 
purpose,  such  obligations  may  be  soqulred— 

(1)  on  origtaial  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 
(3)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  market  price. 

(d)  S*u  or  Obuoatiohs.— Any  obligation 
acquired  by  the  Fund  may  be  sold  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  market  price. 

(e)  UresBXST  OM  Cirtaih  Procxxds.— The 
interest  on.  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
or  redonption  of,  any  obligations  held  in 
the  Fund  shaU  be  credited  to  and  form  a 
part  of  the  Fund. 

(f )  TBtiOHATioii.- The  Secretary  shaU  ter- 
minate the  Fund  six  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or  one  year  after  the 
completion  of  aU  restoration  work  pursuant 
to  section  306(c)  of  this  title,  whichever 
occurs  later.  On  the  date  the  Fund  is  termi- 
n^ed.  aU  investments  shaU  be  liquidated  by 
the  Secretary  and  receipts  thereof  deposited 
in  the  Fund  and  aU  funds  remaining  in  the 
Fund  ShaU  be  deposited  in  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  account  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

KXPBTDITUBKS  AND  AUDIT 

Sk.  304.  (a)  EzmiDiTnBxs.— The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  to 
the  extent  provided  by  appropriation  Acts, 
to  the  Administrator  from  the  principal,  in- 
terest, and  «>*rw<ngi»  of  the  Fund,  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
the  Administrator  under  this  title. 

(b)  Audit.— The  activities  of  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  title  may  be  audited  by  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  ss  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
C^omptroUer  General  of  the  United  Statea. 
The  representatives  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  ShaU  have  access  to  aU 
books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  and  fUes 
and  aU  other  papers,  things,  or  property  be- 
longing to  or  in  use  by  the  Administrator, 
pertaining  to  such  activities  and  necessary 
to  f  acOltate  the  audit. 

ADmmsTaATioH  or  cxxtaih  fumd 
KxraHuiiuaas 

Sk.  305.  (a)  Dbiqratiom  or  AmcunsiaA- 
Toa.— The  Association  is  hereby  designated 
as  Administrator,  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  this  title,  of  certain  specified 
expenditures  made  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  Fund.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
ShaU  offer  to  undertake  negotiations  vrlth 
the  Association,  leading  to  the  execution  of 


a  binding  agreement  with  the  Association 
setting  forth  Ita  duties  as  Administrator 
under  the  terms  of  this  title.  The  Secretary 
shaU  make  a  good-faith  effort  to  conclude 
such  negotiationa  and  execute  such  agree- 
ment within  sixty  days  aft^  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Such  agreemmt  shaU 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association,  and  shaU  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  procedures 
to  be  employed  by  the  Assodation  in  dis- 
charging each  of  Its  responsibiUtles  as  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  tttle: 

(2)  a  requirement  that  the  accounts  of  the 
Association,  as  they  relate  to  its  capacity  as 
Administrator,  shaU  be  audited  annually  in 
aocordanoe  with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards  by  independent  certified  public 
accountants  or  independent  licensed  public 
accountants;  and  a  ftuther  requirement 
that  each  such  audit  report  shaU  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

(3)  a  provision  estabUshlng  the  omdltions 
under  which  the  Secretary,  upon  thirty 
days  notice,  may  terminate  the  Association's 
designation  as  Administrator  for  breach  of 
fiduciary  duty,  faUure  to  comply  with  the 
provtsions  of  this  Act  as  they  relate  to  the 
duties  of  the  Administrator,  or  any  other 
significant  faUure  to  meet  its  responsibU- 
ities  as  Administrator  uiMler  this  title. 

(b)  SuBMissioii  TO  CteHORBS.— The  Secre- 
tary shaU  submit  the  agreement  described 
in  subsection  (a)  to  Congress  within  fifteen 
days  after  approval  by  the  parties  thereto. 
If  the  Secretary  and  the  Assoclatiwi  f aU  to 
reach  agreement  within  the  period  provided 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shaU  report 
such  faUure  to  Congress  within  seventy-five 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
together  with  the  reasons  therefor. 

(c)  LnoTATioR  OK  ExTSHUii  UBxs.— No  ex- 
penditure may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Administrator  from  the  Fund  untU  sixty 
days  after  submission  to  Congress  of  the 
agreement  described  in  subsection  (a). 

duths  op  thx  AOMunsraAToa 

Sk.  306.  (a)  In  Obhxxal.— Out  of  pay- 
ments from  the  Fund  made  to  the  Adminis- 
trator by  the  Secretary,  the  Administrator 
shaU  make  restitution,  as  provided  by  this 
section,  for  certain  Aleut  losses  sustained  in 
World  War  n.  and  shaU  take  such  other 
action  as  may  be  required  by  this  tlUe. 

(b)  Tkust  Establishxd.— (1)  The  Adminis- 
trator ShaU  estabUsh  a  trust  of  $5,000,000 
for  the  benefit  of  affected  Aleut  communi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes.  Such  trust 
shaU  be  established  pursuant  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  and  sbaU  be  maintained 
and  oper&ted  by  not  more  than  seven  trust- 
ees, as  designated  by  the  Administrator. 
Each  affected  Aleut  village,  including  the 
siui^vors  of  the  Aleut  village  of  Attu,  may 
submit  to  the  Administrator  a  list  of  three 
prospective  trustees.  In  designating  trustees 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor shaU  designate  one  trustee  from  each 
such  list  submitted. 

(3)  The  trustees  shaU  maintain  and  oper- 
ate the  trust  as  eight  independent  and  sepa- 
rate accounts,  including— 

(A)  one  account  for  the  independent  bene- 
fit of  the  wartime  Aleut  residents  of  Attu 
and  their  descendants; 

(B)  six  accounts,  each  one  of  which  shaU 
be  for  the  independent  benefit  of  one  of  the 
six  surviring  affected  Aleut  villages  of  Atka. 
Akutan.  Nikolai.  Saint  George,  Saint  Paul, 
and  Unalaska;  and 


(C)  one  account  for  the  independent  bene- 
fit of  those  Aleuta  who.  as  determined  toy 
the  trustees,  are  duamlug  but  win  not  bene- 
fit directly  from  the  aeeoonta  estahMshfid 
pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 
The  trustees  shaU  credit  to  the  account 
described  In  subparagraph  (C),  an  amount 
equal  to  five  per  rentmn  of  the  principal 
amount  credited  by  the  Administrator  to 
the  trust.  The  remaining  prindpal  amount 
shaU  be  divided  among  the  accounts  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  in 
proptHtion  to  the  June  1,  1943,  Aleut  dvQ- 
ian  population  of  the  village  for  which  each 
such  account  Is  established,  as  compared  to 
the  total  civilian  Aleut  population  on  wadb. 
date  of  aU  affected  Aleut  vUlagea. 

(3)  The  trust  established  by  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  be  administered  in  a  manner  that 
is  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  as  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, after  consultatton  with  repreaenta- 
Uve  eUglble  Aleuta,  the  resMente  of  affected 
Aleut  villagee.  and  the  Secretary.  The  trust- 
ees may  use  the  accrued  Interest,  and  other 

«>amtng«  of  the  tTUSt  f OT— 

(A)  the  benefit  of  elderly,  disabled,  or  seri- 
ously iU  persons  on  the  basts  of  special  need; 

(B)  the  benefit  of  students  in  need  of 
acholardilp  assistanoe; 

(C)  the  preoervatkm  of  Aleut  cultural  her- 
itage and  historical  records; 

(D)  the  improvement  of  community  cen- 
ters in  affected  Aleut  vUlages;  and 

(E)  other  purposes  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  Aleut  life,  as  determined  by  the 

0O^%ere  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  to  the  Fund  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsectloiL 

(C)   RnTOXATIOH  OP  Chukcr  PaOPOTT.— 

(1)  The  Administrator  is  authorised  to  re- 
buUd.  restore,  or  replace  churches  and 
church  property  damaged  or  destroyed  In 
affected  Aleut  villages  during  Worid  War  IL 
Within  fiftem  days  after  the  date  that  ex- 
penditures f  rcxn  the  Fund  are  authoriied  by 
this  UUe,  the  Secretary  shaU  pay  $100JMO 
to  the  Administrator  for  the  purpose  of 
mating  an  inventory  and  assessment,  as 
complete  ss  may  be  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, of  aU  churches  and  church 
property  damaged  or  destroyed  in  affected 
Aleut  villages  during  Woiid  War  n.  In 
m»MTig  such  inventory  and  assessment,  the 
Administrator  shaU  consult  with  the  trust- 
ees of  the  trust  estabUshed  by  section  306(b) 
of  this  UUe  and  shaU  take  into  consider- 
ation, among  other  things,  the  present  re- 
placement value  of  such  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed structures,  furnishings,  and  arti- 
facts. Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shaU 
sutanit  such  inventory  and  asseasment.  to- 
gether with  specific  recommendations  and 
detailed  plans  for  reconstruction,  restora- 
Uon,  and  replacement  work  to  be  p»- 
f  ormed.  to  a  review  panel  composed  of — 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(B)  the  (Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts;  and 

(C)  the  Administrator  of  the  Oeneral 
Services  AdministratloiL 

(2)  If  the  Administrator's  plans  and  rec- 
ommendations or  any  portion  of  them  are 
not  disapproved  by  the  review  panel  within 
sixty  days,  such  plans  and  recommendations 
as  are  not  disapproved  shaU  be  Implemented 
as  soon  as  practlcaUe  by  the  Administrator. 
If  any  portion  of  the  Adminlstratm'a  plans 
and  recommendations  Is  disapproved,  such 
portion  shaU  be  revised  and  resubmitted  to 
the  review  panel  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
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,  and  the  NMOiM  tbere- 
tythe  Mnltnmnr 
I  of  ImmwiftteKte  dlff cnnoM 
and  tbe  review 
;  to  any  9ecttlc  portton  of 
iforwofk  to 
thiB  MhMctfcip.  tbe 
r  wA  nieclflc  portkui 
plaiH  and  mwiniufndatlope  to  the 
for  aMHWal  or  dtaapproval  by 
Joint  reaolutluii 

(1)  m  ooBtiacttnc  far  any  Deoeanry  con- 
atmwkju  work  to  be  performed  on  cliuit9M> 
or  duueli  property  iind^f  ttaia  nibaMtlon, 
the  AdBlnlitrator  aball  gire  preference  to 
the  Aleutian  BbaUnc  Authortty  aa  general 
I  of  this  mbaectlon. 
dioreh  propaty"  ahaD  be 
I  to  be  "pubUe  fadUtiea"  aa  deeetfbed 
in  A8  18J«J9a(b)  of  the  lam  of  the  State 
<tf  Alaaka. 

(4)  niere  are  authorlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Fond  $1  JM.000  to  carry  out  tbe 
puipoaea  of  thla  adhaectlon. 

(d)  Amamtaauam  um  Imou.  Bumaia.— 
Tbe  AdBitiyatiator  la  authortaed  to  incur 
Keanry  administrative 
In  earrylnc  out  its  re- 
onder  this  title.  There  are  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund 
raeh  aama  as  may  be  neeeaMry  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  eompenaate  the  Administrator,  not 
leaa  often  than  quarteriy.  for  all  such  rea^ 
■onahle  and  neeeaMry  administrative  and 


DmrnBDAL  wmwaanoH  or  kuoibls  alsdts 
sac.  SOT.  (a)  PATMnra  to  ICi.TOTai,i 
Amns.— <1>  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
atoos  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  per  capita  payments  out  of  the  Fund 
to  dlglble  Aleuts  for  uncompensated  per- 
sonal piopeity  losses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  eligi- 
ble Aleut  the  sum  of  $12,000.  AU  paymenU 
to  ellgllde  Aleuts  shall  be  made  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
(3)  The  Secretary  may  request,  and  upon 
sodi  request,  the  Attorney  Oenoal  shall 
provide,  reasonable  assistance  bi  locating  el- 
igOde  Aleuts  residing  outside  the  affected 
Aleut  vUlagea.  In  providing  such  assistance, 
the  Attorney  Qeneral  may  use  available  fa- 
cilities and  raaoureea  of  tbe  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  orga- 


(3)  The  Administrator  shaU  assist  the  Sec- 
retary In  Identifying  and  locating  eligible 
Aleuts  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(4)  Any  payment  made  tmder  this  subsec- 
tion sliall  not  be  considered  income  or  re- 
ceipts for  purposes  of  any  Fednml  taxes  or 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  eligibility 
for  or  the  smount  of  any  benefits  or  sssist- 
anoe  provided  under  any  Federal  program 
or  under  any  State  or  local  program  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  part  with  Federal  funds. 

(b)  AoTHoaitsTiow,— There  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund  such  sums 
as  are  neceasary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  sectkm. 
sunuamrrAL  clisitup  or  wuema  dbsbu 
Sk.  308.  (a)  Tbe  Congress  finds  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  implemented  an 
ingoing  program  for  tbe  removal  and  dis- 
posal of  live  ammimition.  obaolete  buQdings, 
abandoned  machinery,  and  other  haaardous 
detoia  remaining  in  populated  areas  of  the 
lower  Alaaka  Peninsula  and  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands ss  a  reault  of  military  activities  during 
WMid  War  n.  Such  program  is  being  ac- 
complished pursuant  to  Acts  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departakent  of  Defense,  In 
accordance  with  congrearional  statonents  of 
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puri  Kise  In  estsMlshIng  and  funding  the  Sn- 
viroimental  Reatoratian  Defense  Aooount. 
The  authority  mntalnad  in  thla  section 
sbal  1  be  supidemental  to  the  autliortty  of 
the  ISecretary  of  Defense  in  administering 
the  iBnvlranmental  Reatoratlmi  Def enae  Ac- 
count, and  aball  be  ezerdaed  only  in  the 
evat  that  such  account  Is  inadequate  to 
dinilnate  baaardoua  military  debris  from 
pop(  listed  areas  of  tbe  Lower  Alaska  Penin- 
sula and  tbe  Aleutian  Islands 

(b  i  CtBAinjr  nuMnuM.— Subject  to  the 
tern  s  and  conditions  of  subsectitm  (a),  tbe 
Sea  etary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chl<  f  of  Engineers,  is  authcMiied  and  direct- 
ed t  >  plan  and  implement  a  program,  as  the 
Chit  t  of  Engineen  may  deem  feasible  and 
appi  oprlate,  for  the  ranoval  and  disposal  of 
live  ammunition,  obaolete  buildings,  aban- 
doned machinery,  and  other  haaardous 
debils  remaining  in  p<H>ulated  areas  of  the 
lowv  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lamb  as  a  result  of  military  construction 
andjotber  activltiea  during  World  War  n. 
Tbei  Congress  finds  that  such  a  program  is 
wetitlal  for  the  further  development  of 
safu  sanitary  housing  conditions,  public  fa- 
dlitlea,  and  public  utilities  within  the 
region. 

(c|  AnifiinsixATioii  or  Pkogbam.— The 
debtfs  removal  program  authorized  under 
sub^ction  (a)  shall  be  carried  out  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  reoommenda- 
tionS  for  a  miwimiim  cleanup  contained  in 
the  report  prepared  by  the  Alaska  district. 
Coras  of  Engineers,  entitled  "Debris  Remov- 
al aid  Cleanup  Study:  Aleutian  Islands  and 
Lower  Alaska  Peninsula,  Alaska",  dated  Oc- 
tober 1976.  In  carrying  out  the  program  re- 
quired by  this  section,  the  Chief  of  Ikigi- 
neei^  shall  consult  with  the  trustees  of  the 
trust  established  by  section  30«(b>  of  this 
Act,  I  and  shall  give  preference  to  the  Aleu- 
tian Housing  Authority  as  general  contrac- 
tor. 

(dj  AuTHoaizATioR.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  Buiposes  of  this  section. 

I  ATTO  ISLAHS  KSSXUUllOlf  PKOtaAM 

Sk-  309.  (a)  In  accordance  with  section 
3(c)  iof  the  WUdemeas  Act  (78  Stat.  893)  and 
section  702(1)  of  the  Alaska  National  Inter- 
est tends  Conspiration  Act  (94  Stat.  2417), 
the  i  public  lands  on  Attu  Island,  Alaska, 
wltqln  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
are  idesignated  as  wildemeas.  In  order  to 
mal^  restitution  for  the  loss  of  traditional 
Aledt  lands  and  village  properties  on  Attu 
Islaad,  while  preserving  the  present  desig- 
of  Attu  Island  lands  ss  part  of  tbe 
National  Wildemeas  Preservation  System, 
to  the  Aleut  people  in  lieu  of 
Attii  Island  conveyance  shall  be  provided  in 
aoMirdance  with  this  section. 

(b|  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
estat>llsh  an  account  designated  "Tbe  Aleut 
Corforation  Property  Aooount",  which  shaD 
be  Available  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  on 
Federal  surplus  property.  The  Initial  bal- 

of  the  account  shall  be  $17,868,500, 
reflects  an  entitlement  of  $500  for 

of  the  thirty-five  thousand  seven  hun- 

and  thirty-seven  acres  within  that  part 
im  Attu  Island  traditionally  occu- 

and  used  by  tbe  Aleut  people  for  sub- 
sistence bunting  and  fishing.  The  balance  of 
the  :aocount  shall  be  adjusted  as  necessary 
to  Reflect  successful  bids  under  subsection 
(c)  4r  other  conveyances  of  property  under 
subjections  (f )  snd  (g). 

(c)  The  Corporation  may,  by  using  the  ac- 
count established  in  subsection  (b)  bid,  ss 
any  other  bidder  for  surplus  property,  wher- 
ever located,  in  accordance  with  the  requlre- 


menta 
States 
typei 


section  4M  of  tttle  40.  United 
No  preference  ri^t  of  any 
be  offered  to  the  Corporation  for 
Oenaral  Oeiikjea  A  dmlnlstnitlwi 
suipluB  i^vpaity  under  this  subsection  and 
no  additlBnal  advertising  shall  be  required 
other  taan  that  preacrlbed  in  aection 
484(eX2)]Df  title  40.  United  Statea  Code. 

(d)   Tne   amount   diarged   against   the 
Treasury!  aooount  established  under  subseo- 
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be  treated  as  prooeeds  of  dis- 
surpliu  property  f<»^  the  pur- 
the  basis  for  calculating 
pursuant  to  aection  488(b) 
Statea  Code, 
for  computing  gain  or  loss  on 
t  sale  or  other  disposition  of  prop- 
to  tbe  Cotporatim  under  this 
purposes  of  any  Federal.  State, 
tmpoaed  on  or  measured  by 
be  the  fair  value  of  such  prop- 
e  time  of  receipt.  The  amount 
tbe  Treasury  account  estab- 
subsectlon  (b)  shall  be  prima 
of  such  fair  value, 
(f )  ThelAdministrator  of  General  Services 
may.  at  tfie  discretion  of  the  Administrator, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  any 
iperty  otherwise  to  be  disposed  of 
secUon  484(eX3)  of  UUe  40, 
,tes  Code,  to  be  offered  to  the 
for  a  period  of  ninety  days  so 
fulfillment  of  the  Secretary 
's  obligations  for  restitution 
people  imder  this  section, 
before  any  disposition  under 
or  subsection  (g),  the  Admin- 
notlf  y  the  governing  body  of 
where  such  property  is  located 
iproprlate  state  agoKy.  and  no 
ition  shall  be  made  if  such  gov- 
or  State  sgency  within  ninety 
tucb  notification  formally  advises 
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the  Administrator  that  it  objects  to  the  pro- 
posed di^osition. 

(gXl)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
any  other  law  or  any  implementing  regula- 
tion inconsistent  with  this  subsection,  con- 
currently with  the  commencement  of 
screening  of  any  excess  real  property,  wher- 
ever located,  for  utilization  by  Federal  agen- 
cies, the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  notify  the  Corporation  that  such  prop- 
erty maylbe  available  for  conveyance  to  the 
C:orporatlon  upon  negotiated  aale.  Within 
fifteen  days  of  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
notice,  tl|e  C<»poration  may  advise  the  Ad- 
minlstratpr  that  ttiere  is  a  tentative  need 
for  the  p^perty  to  fulfill  the  obllgatlcms  es- 
tablished! under  this  section.  If  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  the  property  should  be 
disposed  bf  by  transfer  to  the  Corporation, 
the  Admmlstrator  or  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral offlsial  shall  promptly  transfer  such 
property] 

(2)  No  disposition  or  conveyance  of  prop- 
erty under  this  subsection  to  tbe  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  made  until  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  after  notice  to  affected 
State  and  local  governments,  has  provided 
to  them  such  opportunity  to  obtain  tbe 
property  as  is  recognised  In  title  40,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  regulations  theretmder 
for  the  disposition  or  conveyance  of  surplus 
propertyj 

(3)  As  ased  in  this  subsection,  "real  prop- 
erty" means  sny  Isnd  or  interests  in  Isnd 
owned  oe  held  by  the  United  States  or  any 
Federal  agency,  any  improvements  on  stich 
Isnd  or  Rights  to  their  use  or  exploitation, 
and  any  I  personal  property  related  to  tbe 


(b)  TUe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
convey  to  tbe  Corporation  the  tradlticmal 


Aleut  village  site  on  Attu  Island.  Alaska, 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  In  aeo- 
tlOD  1613(hKl)  of  UUe  43.  United  States 
Code,  except  that  <m  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  no  site  on  Attu 
Tfiftwi  *»«T^*.  other  than  such  traditional 
Aleut  village  site,  shall  be  conveyed  to  the 
CorporaUon  pursuant  to  such  secUon 
1613(hXl)  of  UUe  43,  United  States  Code. 

SBPABABIUTT  OF  PKOVISIOIIS 

Sic.  310.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
tbe  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  drcumstanoes.  shall  be  held  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  Utle  or  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  persons  or  dr- 
cumstancea  other  than  those  ss  to  which  it 
is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

B4r.  INOUYE.  B4r.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  (x>lleacue8  as  we 
the  people  celebrate  the  200th  birth- 
day of  our  Constitution,  to  address 
what  has  been  described  as  "The  Ugly 
Blot"  on  UJS.  constitutional  democ- 
racy. 

I  am  referring  to  the  dailc  times 
when  over  120.000  American  citizens 
and  resident  aliens  of  Japanese  ances- 
try becaune  exiles  in  their  own  coun- 
try, evacuated  from  their  homes,  and 
Imprisoned  in  internment  camps,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  individual  review. 
The  Japanese- American  case  is  unique 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  o\a 
country  in  that  there  was  a  total  abro- 
gation of  constitutional  guarantees  in- 
flicted agabist  a  single  group  of  citi- 
zens and  resident  aliens  solely  on  the 
basis  of  ethnicity. 

The  Commission  on  Wartime  Relo- 
cation and  Internment  of  Civilians,  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  Public  Law  96- 
317,  studied  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  evacuation 
and  internment  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  resident  aliens  of 
Japanese  ancestry  during  World  War 
II.  In  its  final  report  entitled  "Person- 
al Justice  Denied,"  the  Commission 
concluded  that  there  was  no  Justifica- 
tion for  the  mass  evacuation,  reloca- 
tion, and  internment  of  Japanese- 
American  dtizesis  and  resident  aliens. 

Based  on  these  findings,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  remedies  which 
c(»nprise  the  legislation  which  we  are 
introducing  today.  In  brief,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trust  fund  from  which  indi- 
vidual payments  to  surviving  internees 
would  be  made.  The  remainder  would 
be  used  for  humanitarian  and  public 
education  purposes  in  order  to  pre- 
clude this  event  from  occurring  again 
in  the  future. 

The  Commission  further  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  officially  recognize  the  injustice 
that  was  committed  and  offer  the 
apologies  of  the  Nation. 

The  Commission  also  recommended 
granting  pardons  to  those  convicted  of 
violating  wartime  statutes  relating  to 
forced  curfews  and  evacuation  on  the 
basis  of  ethnicity,  and  a  liberal  review 
of  individual  cases  for  the  restitution 


of  positions,  status,  or  entitlements 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  evacuation,  relo- 
ctAXoa,  and  internment. 

At  the  very  least,  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  serve  to  heighten  the  aware- 
ness of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  the  extent  that 
the  radst  sentiment  which  lead  to  in- 
ternment 45  years  ago  does  not  flare 
up  again  in  the  future. 

To  this  end.  it  is  vitally  Important 
that  we  recoi^ilze  the  gravity  of  the 
serious  error  that  was  committed,  and 
that  we  redress  in  some  form  the  vic- 
tims of  this  reprehensible  event. 

President  Harry  8.  Truman,  address- 
ing the  442d  Regimental  Combat 
Team  comprised  almost  entirely  of 
volimteer  Japanese-Americans,  as  they 
were  honored  for  their  heroic  efforts, 
"You  fought  not  only  the  enemy,  but 
you  fought  prejudice  and  you've  won 

*  *  *  the  Constitution  stands  for  the 

welfare  of  all  the  people,  all  the  time 

•  •  •  •> 

Our  Constitution  and  our  freedoms 
have  been  preserved  because  no  single 
and  exclusive  vision  of  America  has 
been  able  to  prevaQ.  Instead,  as  divers 
people  Joined  by  threads  of  freedom 
and  opportimity  have  been  able  to  siu-- 
vive  and  flourish. 

The  path  to  survival  lay  in  remaking 
a  choice  originally  framed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson: 

Men  are  *  *  *  naturally  divided  into  two 
parties;  (1)  those  who  fear  and  distrust  the 
people,  and  wish  to  draw  all  powers  from 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  higher  daases. 

(3)  Those  who  identify  themselves  with 
tbe  people,  have  confidence  in  them,  cher- 
ish and  consider  them  as  the  most  honest 
and  safe  *  *  *  depository  of  the  public  inter- 
est. 

It  is  only  by  taking  the  second  path 
that  Americans  can  fulfill  the  prophe- 
sy of  "We  the  people  *  •  •." 

The  monetary  pajrment  to  surviving 
internees  represents  a  symbolic  effort 
to  redress  a  grave  infraction  of  civil 
liberties.  The  actual  loss.  Incurred  by 
those  who  suffered  this  injustice  at 
the  hands  of  their  own  government,  is 
Immeasurable. 

Learning  from  our  mistakes  is  not 
pleasant,  but  we  must  do  so  if  we  want 
to  avoid  repeating  them.  We  must 
learn  from  the  tragic  injustice  im- 
posed upon  the  Ji4>anese-Americans 
and  take  all  the  necessary  steps  to 
assure  that  prejudice  never  again  ob- 
scures our  (»mmltment  to  upholding 
the  constitutional  rights  of  all  our 
people. 

Bfr.  BCURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Matsu- 
HA(SA,  Senator  iMonn,  my  senior  col- 
league Senator  Stevdts.  and  over  50 
additional  Senators  in  Introducing  leg- 
islation to  implement  the  re<x>mmen- 
dations  of  the  Commission  on  War- 
time Relocation  and  Internment  of  Ci- 
vilians. Senator  Matsxthaoa  has  re- 
flected on  the  merits  of  those  Japa- 
nese-Americans who  were  interned  in 


concentration  camps  throughout  oar 
country,  so  I  wiU  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  injustices  done  to  the  Aleut 
Americans  residing  in  my  State  of 
Alaska. 

As  my  colleagues  wUl  recall,  the  In- 
dependoit  Commission  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1980  to 
investigate  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  relocatloo  and  intern- 
ment of  Japanese-Americans  and 
Aleut  citizens  during  World  War  n. 
The  Commissitm's  reports  were  pre- 
sented to  Congress  in  January  and 
June  1983.  Those  reports  doeummt 
fully  the  injustices  suffered  by  those 
who  were  relocated  to  camps  far  from 
their  homes  in  early  1942  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall,  as  a  small 
child,  observing  on  the  outskirts  of 
Ketchika,  AK,  the  Aleut  camp  where 
the  Aluets  were  confined.  It  was  a  very 
isolated  area  at  the  end  of  the  road 
along  side  a  creek  that  flowed  into  a 
lake,  a  heavily  timbered  area.  While 
there  was  available  care  from  the  n.S. 
Department  of  Public  health  with 
regieutl  to  their  medical  nenls,  it  was 
an  area  that  was  prone  to  some  of  the 
exposure  of  the  outdoors  in  Alaska, 
which  at  times  can  be  quite  severe.  I 
recall  my  mother  mentioning  that 
many  of  those  interned  had  an  ex- 
traordinary high  rate  of  tuberculosis. 

I  want  to  take  this  <H4>ortunity  to 
share  a  discussion  I  had  with  Mary 
Bourdukofski  who  described  her  par- 
soiud  experience  as  an  internee.  At  the 
time  she  was  interned,  Mary  was  mar- 
ried with  two  children.  She  reflected 
that  on  a  Simday  afternoon  in  1941, 
she  saw  Navy  boats  off  the  coast  of  St. 
Paul  Island,  the  village  where  she 
lived.  She  was  informed  that  the  boats 
were  to  evacuate  the  village  residents 
from  the  island  and  were  told  they 
could  not  take  anything  but  what  they 
were  wearing  and  a  suitcase.  Mary  re- 
calls she  tried  to  put  away  personal  be- 
longings such  as  antiques  that  had  be- 
longed to  her  mother,  but  was  not 
given  time  to  do  so.  She  was  told  to 
leave  her  home  and  not  to  lock  the 
door.  Within  12  hours  all  500  residents 
were  evacuated  from  St.  PauL  The 
boat  then  picked  up  all  the  residents 
of  St.  George  and  other  residents  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaska  Pe- 
ninsula. After  10  days  on  the  boat,  the 
nearly  800  individuals  were  taken  to 
abandoned  canneries  and  mines 
throughout  southeastern  Alaska 
where  camps  were  established. 

At  the  camps.  Mary  describes  the 
living  conditions  as  terrible.  The  (mly 
running  water  in  the  camp  where  she 
was  located  at  Punter  Bay,  was  in  the 
mess  halL  There  were  no  rooms,  parti- 
tions were  established  by  hanging 
blankets  fnnn  the  ceiling  in  order  to 
establish  some  privacy.  There  was  no 
stove  to  cook  food.  Health  care  and 
births  were  given  in  these  conditions. 
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After  2  yean  of  IMng  in  theae  oondl- 
tJooB,  lianr  and  the  aurvtvlns  Aleuts 
were  retamed  to  tlieir  vlllasee.  ICary 
found  her  hone  had  been  converted 
into  •  "ehib"  where  a  pool  table,  dart 
board,  and  atove  were  the  only  items 
left  in  the  hooae.  AH  of  her  personal 
etfeeta,  inrh^^g  her  mother's  an- 
tiques, were  fone. 

Mary's  ezperlenee  Is  not  unique,  ap- 
mtndinately  881  residents  of  Alaska 
suffered  the  same  losses. 

Tlie  OoimnlsBlon  determined  that 
the  military  dedakm  to  relocate  the 
people  were  Justified  imder  the  dr- 
cumstanoes.  Unfortunately,  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  Aleuts  to  abandoned  fish 
cmnneries  and  mining  camps  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  resulted  in  disease  and 
death  among  some  of  the  residents  of 
the  camps  and  losses  such  as  those  re- 
counted by  Mary  Bourdukofski. 

The  COmmissian  found  on  examina- 
tion that  indeed  medical  care  was  in- 
adequate and.  as  Senator  Matsuhaga 
indicated,  there  were  a  number  of 
those  Aleut  people  who  died  in  their 
internment.  Shelter  and  food  were 
below  standard,  and  sanitary  f  acilltes 
were  poor.  At  least  10  percent  of  all 
Aleuts  relocated  to  camps  perished 
before  their  villages  were  restored  on 
the  Aleutian  and  Pribaof  Islands. 

After  an  extended  period  of  time  of 
2  to  3  to  4  years  in  camp,  the  Aleuts 
were  returned  to  their  villages  in  the 
western  part  of  Alaska,  the  Alaslca  Pe- 
ninsula, the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Upon  returning  to  their  villages,  the 
Aleuts,  like  Mary,  found  their  personal 
and  community  property  had  been 
converted  without  compensation  for 
military  use.  destroyed,  or  taken  by 
those  who  occui^ed  villages  in  the 
Aleuts'  absence.  They  were  never  fully 
compensated  for  these  losses.  In  addi- 
tion, some  of  their  churches  were 
burned  or  were  desecrated,  or  stripped 
of  irreplaceable  religious  icons  dating 
from  18th  and  19th  century  Imperial 
Russia.  There  was  never  any  effort  by 
our  Government  to  replace  or  rehabili- 
tate the  churches  and  church  proper- 
ties destroyed  or  severely  damaged. 

Mr.  President,  the  populated  areas 
of  the  Lower  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the 
Aleutians  are  still  littered  with  the 
debris  and  abaiuloned  structures  from 
the  UjS.  military  occupation  of  the  is- 
lands. In  recent  years,  at  least  one 
chHd.  who  lived  with  his  family  in 
Cold  Bay,  lost  the  use  of  his  hand 
when  a  World  War  n  fuse  exploded. 
He  had  been  playing  in  an  area  where 
live  ammunition  still  litters  the  lands 
outside  the  village.  The  Commission 
has  recommouled  that  this  debris  be 
cleaned  up,  as  the  debris  from  World 
War  n  has  been  cleaned  up  in  Japan. 
Europe,  and  elsewhere  often  with  sub- 
stantial American  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  our  legislation  imple- 
ments the  five  rec<»nmendation8  of 
Uie  Commission  to  provide  restitution 
to  the  Aleut  people  for  the  losses  they 


suffered  as  a  consequence  of  Oovem- 
meqt  (^lerations  diuing  the  war  years. 
In  lukUtion  the  biU  implements  the 
Coiimission's  r<>w>mm^n4«tlATW  for 
restitution     of    Japanese     American 

Mk".  President,  40  years  and  more 
have  passed  since  the  Aleuts  were  relo- 
to  unimaginably  inadequate 
faculties  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
iber  of  those  who  suffered  the 
are  quite  elderly— an  even  great- 
iber  have  already  passed  away.  I 
the  Senate  to  consider  this  legis- 
lation promptly,  as  substantial  Justice 
to  ttie  Aleut  people  as  compensation 
for  tosses  sustained  as  a  result  of  T3JS. 
Oowmunent  activities  in  World  War 
II.  Jhe  restitution  provided  in  our  bill 
should  not  be  unreasonably  delayed 
any  longer. 

Again.  I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  Joined  in  cosponsoring  this 
legiaiation. 

ISt.  ADAMS.  Idr.  President,  I  am 
proad  to  Join  with  Senator  Matstthaga 
and)  many  of  my  colleagues  in  offering 
legiglation  to  implement  the  recom- 
mex^dations  of  the  Commission  on 
Waltime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  divlllans. 

l^e  Commission  report  results  from 
20  days  of  hearings  and  testimony 
from  750  witnesses:  many  of  them 
from  my  home  State.  Many  of  those 
witnesses,  and  many  more  Ji4>anese 
Americans,  are  waiting  for  the  day 
when  this  country  wiU  stand  up  and 
say  that  we  made  a  tragic  error  and  an 
inhymim  mistake  when,  diulng  the 
hysteria  surrounding  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  our  Government  made 
the  decision  to  sentence  Americans  of 
Ji^ianese  descent  to  internment  camps 
without  probable  cause  or  the  benefit 
of  i  trial.  Tjrpical  of  those  who  wait 
for  that  admission  is  Mrs.  Peggy  Nishi- 
moio  Mitchell  from  SeatUe.  She  de- 
scr^)ed  the  assembly  center  she  was 
ordered  to  go  to.  under  armed  guard, 
prior  to  being  transported  to  the 
acttial  relocation  center.  Here  Is  what 
shejhad  to  say: 

^Then  we  arrived  at  the  Puyallup  Center, 
we  were  dismayed  to  be  crowded  inside  a 
small  fenced  compoiind  with  makeshift 
fllniBy  portables  for  our  bousing.  I  noticed 
some  of  the  elderly  women  were  crying  in 
fru^ration.  There  were  seven  of  us  in  one 
roofi.  We  were  supposed  to  have  army  cots 
and  blankets  but  since  there  were  not 
enough  to  go  around  we  huddled  together 
and  slept  on  the  floor  with  our  coats 
on  *  *  *.  Might  as  well  have  been  a  caged 


li^.  President,  the  400-page  report 
presented  to  the  Congress  and  the 
puolic  by  the  Commission  was  devel- 
oped with  the  utmost  care  and  detalL 
The  Commission  membership  included 
soiae  of  the  most  distinguished  speak- 
ereiand  protectors  of  our  civil  liberties. 

"Bhe  Japanese  American  community, 
Aspn  American  community,  and  other 


are 


parties  in  my  State, 
what  this  body 
>ad  to  say  that  much  of  the 
dtiaoi  action  movemmt 
brought  us  doaer  to  an  act 
included  the  efforts  of  many 
State  dtiaens.  Together 
with  mkr  esteoned  colleague  from 
Hawaii,  this  national  coalition  pushed, 
prodded!  and  exhibited  an  unbeliev- 
able amount  of  commitment  to  see 
this  issue  move  forward  to  its  present 
position  on  our  national  agenda. 

I  am  also  proud  to  say  that  local  gov- 
ernment Jurisdictions  In  the  State  of 
Washington  have  also  done  their  part 
in  att^pting  to  rectify  historic 
wrongs  Committed  by  past  governing 
bodies.  Three  years  ago,  under  the  ini- 
tiation oif  City  Coundlmember  Dolores 
SibongaJ  the  dty  of  SeatUe  enacted  re- 
dress legislation  that  provided  mone- 
tary reparations  to  former  city  em- 
ployees who  were  dismissed  becatise  of 
Executive  Order  9066.  Similar  legisla- 
tion was  also  enacted  by  the  city  of  Se- 
atUe School  District  and  the  Washing- 
ton Staw  Legislature  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senators  George  Fleming.  Jim 
McDemtott.  John  Jones,  Kent  Pullen, 
Phil  T$lmadge  and  Representative 
Gary  Locke. 

Mr.  President,  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
can community,  Asian  American  com- 
munity,] and  the  dtizens  of  the  State 
of  WasMngton  have  done  their  part  in 
attempting  to  right  this  wrong.  They 
now  loog  to  their  national  representa- 
tives sitting  here  in  this  hall  to  follow 
suit  and  move  toward  the  inevitable 
determination  that  history  cannot  be 
undone:]that  historic  events  cannot  be 
erased;  ^hat  whatever  we  do  will  never 
measure  up  to  past  losses  and  suffer- 
ing; but)that  if  we  are  a  democracy,  we 
win  do  iwhat  Is  within  our  power  to 
provide  remedies  for  violations  of  our 
own  law^  and  prindples. 

BCr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  cosponsor  the  legisla- 
tion, S.  11009.  introduced  today  by  my 
very  gojod  friend  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
MATSXJHaGA]  for  redress  of  one  of  our 
Government's  greatest  acts  of  injus- 
tice. This  legislation  would  implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on{  Wartime  Relocation  and  In- 
ternment. It  was  introduced  in  the 
99th  Congress  as  S.  1053,  and  as  S. 
2116  in]  the  98th  Congress.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  note  the  increasing  number 
of  cosppnsors  of  this  historic  legisla- 
tion.     I 

look  back  with  regret  on  this 
period  of  injustice— 45  years 
must  reaffirm  our  pledge  that 
of  injustice  must  never  reciu*. 
lent  of  this  legislation  wiU 
>revent  a  recurrence. 
And  it  will  help  us  to  look  forward 
with  hope  to  a  brighter  future  of  full 
parUdpation  by  Asian- Americans  in 
the  Am  irican  dream. 


help  to 


My  involvement  in  opposing  the  re- 
locatloa  of  Japanese  Americana  dates 
back  to  the  very  beginning. 

I  believe  that  our  Government's 
action  in  this  case  was  a  terrible  af- 
front to  the  ideals  for  which  our 
Nation  stands. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor.  I  was  as- 
si^ed  to  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion. There  I  worked  dosely  with  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  and  Archibald  MacLeish 
trying  to  dissuade  President  Roosevelt 
from  forcefully  evacuating  Japanese 
Americans  from  the  west  coast  and  in- 
terning them  in  so-called  relocation 
camps. 

Unfortunately  for  120.000  Japanese 
Americans— and  for  the  good  luune  of 
our  Nation— toilitary  authorities  pre- 
vailed, and  the  orders  for  internment 
were  issued. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  intern- 
ees were  American  dtizens.  The  rest 
were  legal  UJS.  residents. 

After  the  internment  process  began. 
I  visited  two  of  the  camps,  Tule  Lake 
in  Cidifomia  and  Heart  Mountain, 
WY.  Recently,  the  children  of  intern- 
ees visited  Heart  Mountain  trying  to 
sense  what  their  parents  had  felt.  In 
part  I  can  teU  them. 

For  4  days  in  the  cold,  snow-covered 
camp  at  Heart  Mountain.  I  spent  my 
time  round  the  dock  inside  the 
barbed-wire  camp,  talking  to  internees 
and  visiting  with  a  number  of  boyhood 
friends  from  Los  Altos. 

We  ate  meals  together,  talked  over 
old  times,  walked  around  in  the  bit- 
ingly  cold  weather,  played  poker— in 
wanton  violation  of  camp  rules— and 
cheered  at  a  football  rally. 

My  friends  and  former  classmates 
Justifiably  felt  themselves  robbed  of 
their  dtizenshlp.  They  were  distressed 
at  the  racial  prejudice  behind  their  in- 
ternment. They  were  anxious  for  their 
Government  to  prove  Its  own  adher- 
ence to  democracy  and  to  the  very 
ideals  for  which  we  were  then  at  war. 

President  Roosevelt  himself  pro- 
claimed, "In  vindication  of  the  very 
ideals  for  which  we  are  fighting  this 
war  it  is  important  to  us  to  mountain  a 
high  standard  of  fair,  considerate,  and 
equal  treatment  for  the  people  of  this 
minority  as  for  all  other  minorities." 

But  this  standard  was  not  upheld. 

The  mere  presence  of  Japanese 
blood  in  loyal  American  dtizens  was 
believed  to  be  enough  to  warrant  re- 
moval and  exdusion  from  places  they 
otherwise  had  a  right  to  go. 

The  argument  that  they  were  re- 
moved for  their  own  good,  because  of 
possible  vigilante  attacks,  was  not  per- 
suasive. Most,  if  not  all.  Japanese- 
Americans  would  rather  have  faced 
the  risk  of  being  Idlled  by  individuals 
than  deprived  of  their  liberties  by 
their  own  American  Government.  And 
given  the  choice  to  remain  interned  or 
fight  in  the  war,  most  enlisted  and 
served. 


One  of  my  most  poignant  monories 
is  of  an  intelligent  and  progreasive- 
minded  mother  who  was  stiU  manag- 
ing—with much  difficulty— to  conceal 
frtMn  her  4-year-old  child  that  they 
were  prisoners  in  what  most  Inmat^it 
considered  a  racial  internment  camp. 

It  was  ironic  to  see  American  Nisei 
soldiers,  home  on  furlough  and  dad  in 
uniform,  wandering  around  inside  a 
fenced-in  camp.  These  Nisei  soldiers 
returned  from  the  battiefields  of 
Europe  as  the  most  distinguished  and 
decorated  combat  unit  of  the  war,  and 
from  the  Pacific  theater  as  loyal  sol- 
diers and  as  officers  in  military  intelli- 
gence. I  have  never  forgotten  these 
impressions. 

In  1980, 1  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  leg- 
islation establishing  the  Relocation 
Commission.  The  Commission  report 
issued  in  1983  amounted  to  our  Gov- 
ernment's official  apology— 41  years 
overdue  to  the  internees  and  their 
families. 

It  confirmed  what  a  great  many  con- 
sdenUous  Americans  have  long  be- 
lieved: These  Americans  of  Ji^ianese 
descent  were  dearly  mistreated,  and 
their  basic  dvil  liberties  violated. 

The  ACLU  singled  out  the  intern- 
ment and  related  abuses  at  the  time  as 
"the  worst  single  wholesale  violation 
of  dvll  rights  of  American  dtizens  in 
our  history." 

As  one  commentator  on  the  period 
said: 

Japanese-Americans  were  the  Immediate 
victims  of  the  evacuation.  But  larger  conse- 
quences are  cairried  by  the  American 
people  as  a  whole.  Their  legacy  is  the  last- 
ing one  of  precedent  and  constitutional 
sanctity  for  a  policy  of  mass  incarceration 
under  military  auspices.  lUa  is  a  result  of 
the  process  by  which  the  evacuation  was 
made.  That  process  betrayed  all  Americans. 

Since  those  tragic  events  took  place, 
a  number  of  the  partidpants  have  had 
changed  hearts  and  minds.  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  who  was  Secretary  of  War. 
realized  that  to  loyal  dtizens  this 
forced  evacuation  was  a  personal  in- 
Jtistice.  Former  Attorney  General 
Francis  Biddle  reiterated  his  belief 
that  the  program  was  ill-advised,  im- 
necessary,  and  imnecessarily  cruel. 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  one  of  the 
Supreme  Court  majority  in  the  Kore- 
matsu  decision  holding  the  evacuation 
constitutionally  permissible,  later  said 
"the  case  was  ever  on  my  consdence." 
And  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  who 
as  California's  attorney  general  had 
urged  evacuation,  afterward  said.  "I 
have  since  deeply  regretted  the  remov- 
al order  and  my  own  testimony  advo- 
cating it,  because  it  was  not  in  keeping 
with  our  American  concept  of  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  dtizens." 

On  February  17,  1942.  Attorney 
General  Francis  Biddle  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Stimson  opposing  the  proposed 
exdusion  order,  stating  that  the  War 
Department  and  the  FBI  had  found 
no  danger  of  imminent  attat^  or  evi- 
dence of  planned  sabotage.  Biddle  es- 


pecially objected  to  removal  from 
their  hcanea  of  60,000  American  dti- 
zens who  happened  to  be  of  Japanese 
descent.  He  refuaed  to  let  the  Juatlee 
Department  participate  in  any  way 
with  the  exrliiaton  polley. 

Not  a  sinide  documented  act  of  eairt- 
onage.  sabotage,  or  fifth  «<ni»ii«ii  activi- 
ty was  ccHnmitted  by  the  NIaei  or  by 
resident  Japanese  aliens  on  the  west 
coast.  Yet  their  lives  were  disrupted, 
fortunes  were  lost,  and  loyal  dtiaens 
and  legal  residents  incarcerated. 

The  victims  of  this  policy  were  held 
collectively  guilty,  and  coUecttvdy 
punished. 

Moreover,  the  Government's  atti- 
tude toward  these  innocent  people  fos- 
tered suspicions  that  often  led  to  vio- 
lence against  them.  Many  were  at- 
tacked when  they  attempted  to  return 
to  their  homes  3  years  later. 

The  legislation  I'm  cosponsoring 
today  redresses  this  mass  violation  of 
dvll  liberties  and  compensates  intern- 
ees for  their  suffering. 

While  the  loss  of  liberty  and  the  po*- 
sonal  stigma  attached  to  intemmoit 
can  be  erased.  Federal  reparations  are 
a  Justifiable  response  to  the  legitimate 
financial  losses  incurred.  An  independ- 
ent study  done  for  the  Commission 
found  the  economic  losses  alone  to 
evacuees  between  $2.5  and  $6.2  bQllon 
in  today's  dollar  values,  induding  in- 
terest for  the  past  40  years.  Many  con- 
sider this  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  real  economic  losses  of  homes  and 
other  property,  stores,  and  businesses. 
And  these  estimates  do  not  begin  to 
measure  the  personal  hardships  suf- 
fered. 

The  Commission  found  the  cause  of 
the  exdusion  and  interment  polides  to 
be  "race  prejudice,  war  hysteria,  and  a 
failure  of  political  leadership." 

On  February  19,  lfM2,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  si^ed  Execu- 
tive Order  9066.  Shortiy  afterward,  all 
American  dtizens  of  Ji^Mmese  descent 
were  barred  from  living,  working,  or 
traveling  on  the  west  coast.  The  same 
exclusion  applied  to  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  J^>anese  immigrants  residing 
at  that  time  in  the  United  States  who, 
because  of  Federal  law,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  become  UJS.  dtizens. 

After  the  initial  plan  for  voluntary 
exclusion  failed,  these  American  dti- 
zens or  legal  residents  were  forcibly  re- 
moved by  the  Army,  first  to  assembly 
centers— makeshift  quarters  in  fair- 
grounds and  raoetra^s— and  then  to 
relocation  centers.  These  latter  camps, 
located  in  desolate  Western  areas, 
were  surrounded  by  barbed  wire  and 
guarded  by  military  police. 

The  U.S.  Government  carried  out  its 
policy  without  reviewing  individual 
cases  or  providing  due  process  of  law. 
and  continued  its  policy  virtually  wlth> 
out  regard  for  individuals  who  demon- 
strated loyalty  to  the  United  States. 
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tt  a  ertane  to  violate 
Order  9006.  The  VB.  Su- 

CMnt— In  ooe  of  tte  most  aco- 

the    removal 

eeauMof 

the  war.  IntiiriBtlinlj.  iliiee  that  ded- 
number  of  Jtaetieea  from  the 
1  to  have  revereed  the 
S-to-4  deetalon-^iave  written  that  on 
hlndright,  they  would  have  voted  dif- 
ferently. The  Sopreme  Court  in  a  re- 
lated eaae  etru^  down  inuaiaonment 
of  theee  admittedly  loyal  American 
dtlMna.  But  kmc  after  the  fact 

The  Oommialon  found  that  the 
main  Impetus  ^**«W"y  to  the  exclusion 
order  was  the  — M*^***  notion  that  tn- 
dividnals  of  Japaneae  deseent  would  be 
loyal  to  Japan,  not  to  the  United 
SUtes,  and  groundleBs  fears  of  fifth 
eOlumn  activity  even  though  no  evi- 
dence of  such  acttvittes  could  be  un- 
covered. Hie  CommisBlm  stated  that 
"the  recOTd  does  not  permit  the  con- 
tusion that  military  necessity  war- 
ranted the  ezclusian  of  the  ethnic  Jap- 
anese from  the  west  coast" 

After  exclusion  became  official 
policy,  the  War  Relocation  Authority 
[WRAl— the  civilian  agency  charged 
with  supervising  the  relocati<»i— as- 
sumed that  the  vast  majority  of  evacu- 
ees were  loyal  and  should  be  allowed 
to  resettle  outside  of  the  west  coast 
But  because  of  harsh  objections  from 
certain  mountain  State  iwliticians.  a 
consensus  plan  for  detention  of  the 
evacuees  emerged.  The  WRA  gave  up 
on  its  idea  of  resettlement,  and  accept- 
ed a  program  of  confinement  Deqilte 
WRA's  belief  that  evacuees  should  be 
returned  to  n<»mal  productive  life,  it 
had.  in  effect,  become  their  Jailer. 
Since  there  was  no  military  JusUfica- 
ticm  for  detenUcm.  the  WRA  instead 
oontaaded  that  the  program  was  for 
the  evacuees'  own  safety. 

The  history  of  life  during  the  evacu- 
ation and  in  the  relocation  camps  is 
(me  of  suffering  and  dqnlvation.  On 
the  average,  famfliew  received  (mly  1  or 
2  we^s  notice  of  evacuation  to  an  \m- 
known  destination.  They  could  take 
with  them  mly  what  could  be  carried. 
All  else  was  lost  or  sold  for  cut-rate 
prices.  Life  in  the  relocation  camps 
was  spartan,  with  shoddy  and  crowded 
buHdings.  defective  facilities,  faulty 
heating,  inadequate  health  care,  and 
limited  education  programs.  Privacy 
was  impossible.  Funllles  and  individ- 
uals alike  lost  their  identities  and 
became  known  only  by  identification 
numbers. 

Because  the  Western  Defense  Com- 
mand opposed  individual  loyalty  re- 
views—for fear  of  weakening  the  blan- 
ket ezdusion— no  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual review  was  created  in  the  as- 
sembly centers.  The  War  Department 
favored  conducting  loyalty  reviews, 
but  did  not  act  on  thia  untfl  the  end  of 
1942.  Although  theae  reviews  eventual- 
ly pomltted  some  to  leave  relocation 
centers,  it  didn't  end  the  exclusion 


from  I  the  west  coast  Moreover,  even 
this  ibelated  iwocees  was  offensive, 
slncetit  treated  Japanese  Americans  as 
guUti  unto  proven  innocent 

In  the  amring  of  1943.  Secretary  of 
War  Penry  L.  Stlmscm.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  John  McCloy.  and  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  reached  the  oon- 
clusian  that  the  loyalty  reviews  elimi- 
nated any  Justification  for  exclusion 
from]  the  west  coast  They  kept  their 
vlewB  private,  however,  and  General 
DeW|tt  repeatedly  opposed  ending  ex- 
cluai<&i  untU  he  left  the  Western  De- 
fensej  Command  in  late  1943.  as  did 
west ,  coast  anti-Japanese  fractions. 
Secrejtary  Stimson  finally  put  the  reo- 
ommfndation  before  the  Cabinet  in 
May  J1944.  But  no  action  was  taken 
untU  JDecember  7,  1944.  while  oonflne- 
menti  continued  for  the  great  majority 
of  Japanese  Amolcans. 

Th^  exclusion  and  removal  of  Japa- 
nese-Americans resulted  fKMn  a  Umg 
hist(M7  of  anti-Japanese-American  agi- 
tation and  legislation  on  the  west 
coast  By  contrast,  in  Hawaii,  where 
the  military  commander  restrained 
plana!  for  radical  measures  and  treated 
the  ^thnic  JwpMoieme  as  loyal  resi- 
dents—absent evidence  to  the  con- 
trary^nly  2.000  ethnic  Japanese  were 
takoi  into  custody.  The  policy  devel- 
oped iwas  in  sharp  contrast  to  Govon- 
ment  actions  against  enemy  aliens  or 
of  non-Jvanese  descmt  For 
the  United  States  never  or- 
mass  exclusion  or  detention 
American  dtiaens  of  German 
or  Italian  descent. 

This  episode  in  American  history 
should  never  have  hi4>pened.  It's  the 
Government's  req^onsibflity  to  set  the 
recor  1  straight  and  to  try,  at  least  to 
recofl  oize  and  partially  compensate  for 
past  Injustices,  although  the  tarnish 
on  o\  X  Constitution  can  never  be  com- 
plete removed. 

Our  purpose  is  to  recognize  and  re- 
dress, the  injustices  and  violations  of 
dvU  liberties  against  UJB.  citizens  and 
UJS.  residents  of  Japanese  and  Aleut 
ancei  try  by  the  United  States  and  to 
disco  urage  similar  injustices  and  viola- 
tions of  dvil  liberties  in  the  future. 

This  Mil  provides  for  the  establish- 
meni  of  a  $1.5  billion  trust  fund  from 
whld  L  individual  payments  to  the  sur- 
vivin  [  internees  would  be  made. 

Th(we  eligible  are  people  of  Jm>a- 
nese  or  Alaskan  Aleut  ancestry  ex- 
dud^  from  the  west  coast  between 
Decefnber  7.  1941.  and  June  30,  1946, 
or  derived  of  liberty  or  property  as  a 
of  a  series  of  Executive  orders, 
ions.  laws.  Armed  Forces  di- 
rectites.  or  other  Federal  actions  re- 
sulting in  exdusion,  relocation,  and/or 
detection  of  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
race.l  The  remaining  moneys  in  the 
trust!  fund  would  be  utilized  for  hu- 
manitarian and  public  education  ef- 
forts to  predude  this  event  from  oc- 
curr  ng  again  in  the  future. 


This  ad|  is  a  Just  and  fair  redress  to 
those  individuals  who  were  exduded 
and/or  interned  without  Justification, 
in  gross  vlolatl<m  of  their  dvU  Ubotles 
dtiaens  *nd  residents.  I 
urge  myobUeagues  to  support  it 

Mr.  WIuSON.  Mr.  Presldoit  I  am 
proud  to  loin  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Maisuw AuO  as  an  original  coaponsor 
of  this  miiwrtant  legislative  effort. 
For  this  feason,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  highlight  my 
thoughts  knd  reasons  for  cosponsorlng 
this  very  tnportant  bilL 

Mr.  nrekdent.  I  recognize  that  the 
country  ^u  ^  *  tXaibt  of  emergency; 
this  was  ithe  first  time  in  over  120 
years  thai  America  had  been  attacked 
<Hi  her  own  solL  The  anger  and  panic 
resulting  from  Pearl  Harbor  were  un- 
derstandable. Indeed,  because  of  hys- 
teria, temporary  relocation  may  have 
been  Jusnfled  to  protect  Ji^Mnese- 
Americanl  from  potential  violence. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  no  Justification 
for  the  wholesale  deprivations  of  prop- 
erty and  personal  liberty  that,  in  fact, 
occurred.! 

We  mu^  remember.  tSx.  President 
that  moss  of  the  victims  of  this  imf  or- 
timate  episode  were  American  dtizens. 
In  all,  80  percent  of  those  interned 
were  natiie  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry, wlule  the  remaining  20  percent 
were  longtime  residoits  of  the  United 
States.  Bat  this  legislation  important 
not  Just  to  victims,  but  to  all  Ameri- 
cans becaiise  it  seeks  to  cure  the  lapse 
of  constitiitional  protection  that 
should  have  been,  but  was  not,  ex- 
tended to  protect  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans who  were  deprived  of  property 
and  perso^  liberty  out  of  panic  based 
solely  on  |  their  ethnic  identity.  Those 
interned  (suffered  enormous  damage 
and  lossei  both  material  and  spirituaL 

These  Americans  remained  behind 
barbed  wue,  effectively  incarcerated, 
literally  tor  years  after  the  initial 
panic  and  suspidon  that  placed  them 
there  shokild  have  subsided  and  given 
way  to  the  greatest  of  American  values 
and  tradiiions:  due  process  of  law.  But 
these  Americans  were  denied  the  due 
process  tnat  would  have  diadosed  that 
that  they  I  posed  no  threat  to  America's 
security.  jThey  were  denied  the  due 
process  tfiat  would  have  compensated 
them  for  ^rious  property  losses.  They 
were  deikled  Justice— and  they  are 
owed  it,  I  stiU.  Those  freedoms  and 
guarantees  we  so  often  take  for  grant- 
ed, the  cornerstone  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, wer^  denied  Ji^Mtnese  Americans. 

Mr.  Pnsident,  we  also  owe  these 
Japanese  Americans  great  gratitude, 
great  admiration  and  at  least  the  same 
loyalty  that  they  displayed  so  long 
ago— and  ever  since.  For  while  Amer- 
ica was  at  war  with  Japan,  and  they 
were  prisoners  of  war  in  their  own 
country,  hey  never  lost  faith  in  Amer- 
ica, nevef'  flagged  in  their  loyalty  to 
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her— even  when  their  love  went  imre- 
qulted.  One  of  the  great  ironies  of  the 
period  Is  that  many  of  America's  most 
heroic  ctmibat  in  that  long  war  that 
began  with  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
were  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  intern- 
ees—members of  the  UJB.  Army's  cele- 
brated 442d  Regimental  Combat 
Team,  one  of  the  most  highly  decorat- 
ed combat  unit  in  American  military 
history. 

This  legislation  comes  45  years  late, 
but  not  too  late.  It  comes  vjproprlate- 
ly  as  we  prepare,  as  a  nation,  to  under- 
take the  celebration  of  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  U.8.  Constitution.  The  sad 
fact  is  that  most  Americans  are  igno- 
rant of  this  episode  in  our  history.  tSx. 
President  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  give  Americans  of 
all  generations  the  opportunity  to 
know  and  understand  exactly  what 
lU4>pened  between  1942  and  1945  so 
that  never  again  wHl  we  allow  panic  to 
blind  us  to  our  obligation  to  practice 
that  essential  and  fundamental  Justice 
that  makes  America  worth  fighting 
for. 


By  Mr.  CHAFES  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Habkih): 
S.  1010.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  ZVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  community  nursing  and  ambulato- 
ry care  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  on  a 
prepaid,  capitated  basis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

MBDICASS  OOmCDinTT  HUXSmO  AMD 
AMBULATOBT  CASS  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Joined  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Iowa  in  introducing  the 
Community  and  Ambulatory  Care  Act 
of  1987— legislation  designed  to  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  health  care  serv- 
ices to  Medicare  beneficiaries  outside 
of  institutional  settings. 

This  proposal  would  allow  Medicare 
to  reimburse  commxmity  musing  cen- 
ters for  Medicare  beneficiaries  who 
elect  to  enroll  in  their  programs. 
These  centers  would  provide  all  ambu- 
latory care  services  now  offered  under 
part  B  of  the  Medicare  Program— 
except  physician  services.  The  services 
would  be  provided  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  registered  nurses,  and  safe- 
guards to  ensure  a  high  quality  of  care 
would  be  provided  throu^  the  exist- 
ing peer  review  organizations. 

In  return  for  providing  these  serv- 
ices, the  community  nursing  center 
will  receive  95  percent  of  the  total 
amount  we  are  now  paying  for  these 
same  services  per  Medicare  benefid- 
ary.  These  centers  will  woi^  in  much 
the  same  way  as  an  health  mainte- 
nance organization— an  HMO. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Medicare  Program.  I  have  become 
Increasingly  concerned  about  whether 
we  are  spending  our  Federal  health 
care  dollars  effectively  and  whether 
the  health  care  services  we  do  provide 


are  those  most  needed  by  the  elderly 
and  disabled. 

In  recent  years  we  have  made  a 
number  of  major  changes  in  the  Medi- 
care Program.  One  of  tint  most  far- 
reaching  changes  was  development  of 
the  prospective  payment  system  which 
pays  hospitals  per  episode  of  illness 
based  on  DRG's  [diagnostic  related 
groups].  This  system,  which  we  are 
still  refining  and  improving,  has  re- 
moved the  inflationary  incentives  in- 
herent in  the  old,  retroipective  cost- 
based  reimbursement  for  hospital 
care. 

However,  because  of  the  incentive 
built  into  this  system  to  disdiarge 
Medicare  patients  more  quickly,  pro- 
spective payment  has  also  created  a 
critical  tM9  in  the  services  available  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries.  When  elderly 
beneficiaries  are  discharged  from  the 
hospital,  services  designed  to  help 
them  recover  and  return  to  their  pre- 
vious lifestyle  are  sadly  laddng. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  wHl  help  fill  this  gap  by  provid- 
ing a  predetermined  payment  to  com- 
munity nursing  organizations  designed 
to  provide  the  services  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries need  to  fully  recover.  Commu- 
nity musing  organizations  will  also 
help  more  Medicare  beneficiaries  live 
Independently  longer  by  providing  In- 
home  assistance  to  help  prevent  insti- 
tutionalization. 

Over  the  past  few  yean  we  have 
begun  to  explore  alternatives  to  tradi- 
tional health  care  systems  with  the 
goal  of  providing  choices  to  those  who 
are  supposed  to  benefit  from  our  Fed- 
eral health  care  programs. 

An  example  of  this  is  our  action  to 
allow  Medicare  beneficiaries  to  option 
to  enroll  in  an  HMO  or  prepaid  health 
care  plan  and  opt  out  of  the  tradition- 
al Medicare  Program.  This  option  has 
already  been  chosen  by  500.000  benefi- 
ciaries—a  tiny  portion  of  the  31  mil- 
lion individuals  enrolled  in  the  Medi- 
care Program. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ex- 
pands on  this  concept.  We  must  allow 
the  benefidarlea  of  health  care  insur- 
ance to  have  greater  responsibility  and 
involvement  in  the  delivery  of  their 
health  care  services.  We  must  idso  con- 
tinue to  allow  the  Medicare  Program 
to  adapt  to  innovations  in  health  care 
delivery.  And  finally,  we  must  encour- 
age the  growth  of  noninstitutional 
services— such  as  those  outlined  in  this 
legislation— so  that  we  can  help  elder- 
ly individuals  remain  In  their  own 
homes  and  commimities  rather  than 
force  them  to  move  to  a  nursing  home, 
nexibility  in  the  use  of  noninstitu- 
tional models  of  health  care  is  essen- 
tial for  improving  the  quality  of  life  of 
the  elderly. 

The  Community  Nursing  and  Ambu- 
latory Care  Act  makes  use  of  one  of 
the  most  Important  assets  of  our 
health  care  system:  professional 
nurses.  This  legislation  recoignizes  the 


expanded  role  nurses  can  play  in  ivo- 
viding  primary  health  care.  Nunes  wiU 
be  able  to  provide  regular  health  as- 
sessments and  posthoairital  care  in  a 
cnnmunity  based  setting  and  tliey  wiD 
be  able  to  educate  their  patients,  pro- 
mote health,  and  i»«vent  dJaeasc. 

I  h<9e  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
wOl  Join  me  q>onsorlng  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonsmt  that  the 
bOl  be  printed  in  full  in  the  ComnB- 
sioHAL  Rboobs  at  this  pcdnt  and  tliat  a 
statement  by  Senator  w>»gTw  appear 
in  the  Rboord  ImmedHi^ely  following 
thebilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoHS,  as  follows: 

&1010 
fie  it  enacted  by  the  Settate  and  Htnue  of 
RepretentoHve*   of  the    Vnitad  Statu   of 
America  in  Congrem  anembled, 

BBCnON  1.  SBOSTTinX 

This  Act  may  be  dted  u  the  "Medicsre 
Conunimlty  Nursiiis  azxl  Ambulatory  Care 
Act  of  1»87". 

PBOVmiNG    COMMimnY    NIJSSING    AND 
AMBDLATOBT  CAKS  ON  A 
CAPrrATB)     BASIS     TO 


SBC    I. 


TiUe  XVm  of  the  Sodsl  Security  Act  is 
Amended  by  Insertlns  after  section  1876  the 
f  ollowlns  new  section: 

"pxovisiON  OP  oounnnTT  ifussutG  ahb  am- 

BULATOHT    CASK    0>    A    PBBPAm.    CAnTAXIB 


"Sac.  1876A.  (A)  EuonnxTT  or  Mbdxcass 
BsmnciAua  to  Emtou.  with  shtbtw  qb- 
OAHizATioire.— Subject  to  the  provlslans  In- 
coTporated  by  subsection  (cX3).  every  tndl- 
vlduml  entitled  to  benefits  under  part  A  sod 
enrolled  under  part  B  (other  than  an  Indl- 
viduAl  medtcmOy  detennlned  to  have  end- 
stase  renal  diseaae)  shall  be  eligible  to 
enroll  under  this  section  with  any  elislble 
orginlvstton  with  which  the  Secretary  has 
entered  Into  a  oontrsct  under  this  section 
And  which  serves  the  geographic  area  In 
which  the  tauUvlduAl  resides. 

"(b)  Dspuiiiioin  or  OoiannnTT  Noaann 

AHS  AMBULATOBT  CABX  A>1>  »»wiTt»  OBOAin- 
ZATIOB.— 

"(1)  CoMMuaiTT  mnsnra  abb  AMBOiAsmtr 
CABB  uaruiBU.— In  this  section,  the  term 
'community  nursinf  And  ambulAtory  care' 
means  the  f  ollowlns  serTices: 

"(A)  Part-time  or  Intermittent  nursing 
care  furnished  by  or  under  the  supervlslaD 
of  registaed  prof esBloDal  nurses. 

"(B)  PhyslCAl.  occupations!,  or  speech 
therapy. 

"(C)  SodAl  And  related  serrioes  supportive 
of  A  plAn  of  AmbulAtory  catc. 

"(D)  PArt-tlme  or  intermittent  serrioes  of 
A  home  health  Aide. 

"(E)  MedlcAl  supplies  (other  tbsn  druss 
And  btOlodcAls)  And  durable  medlCAl  equip* 
ment  while  under  a  pUn  of  cats. 

"(F)  Medical  and  other  health  serrioes  de- 
scribed In  paragraphs  (3XHXU)  and  (6) 
through  (9)  of  section  1861te). 

"(O)  Rural  health  clinic  serrioes  described 
In  section  ISSKaaXlXC). 

"(H)  Certain  other  related  services  llated 
in  section  l«lB(cX4XB)  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  finds  such  serrioes  are  approprt- 
Ate  to  prevent  the  need  for  InstltutlonaUBA- 
tion  of  A  patient. 
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"(A)  Tte 
ttM  dtavet 


DnoBL-Vor 

the  tenn  'dlglble 

a  paUte  or  prtvAte 

ttM  lavB  of  any 

ttM  foUovtDC  reqidie- 

la  pftanailly  engMed  In 
of  oammuntty  nuniiic 


hnlUi  cmre  prof  eaioaala  of  Uie  proocH  f  ol- 
lowed  iln  Um  provWoD  of  such  bemlth  care 


"•my  TlM  ootttj  pnrUm  dtrectty,  or 
ttmnih  amaueoMtaU  wtth  oUmt  quaUfled 
pmomid.  eonBumtty  uuiilm  md  amiiula- 

"(C)  TlM  «nttty  pwifia—  ttiat  aO  oommu- 

olty  ountaw  and  ambulatafy  care  to  fur- 

I  tar  or  nadar  ttM  wperrWon  of  a  rec- 

nrw  and  ttiat  an  audi  care  !•  fur- 

I  tay  qnaUflMl  ataft. 

-an  Tbe  anttty  taaa  poUeiea  govemtaic  ttie 

flmWitnf  at  oanmimlty  mminc  and  ambu- 

latocy  care  ttiat  are  dcfvidoped  by  registered 

**(■)  TlM  entity  "Mtnt^tnm  ellnkal  reoorda 
flu  »ii  pathinf  ■ 

"(F)  Tbe  enttty  baa  protocols  and  proce- 
dmea  to  aaaore.  wban  appropriate,  timely 
referral  to  or  conaultatlnn  wttb  otber  bealtb 
eaic  praftdara  or  profaariooala. 

"(0>  The  eottty  oompUea  with  applicable 
State  and  local  lava  loverainc  tbe  prorlaiaa 
of  eoBBiBiintty  uuialug  and  ambulatary  care 
topatlenta. 

"(H)  Tbe  requtrements  of  aubparagrapbs 
(B).  (D).  and  (■)  of  aeetlon  ItTWbXS). 

"(e)  OoaTBACxs  with  Wi.mmM  Oboaiiisa- 


"(1)  In  oaniuL.— Tbe  Secretary  may  not 
enter  taito  a  contract  under  tbia  aeetlon  wltb 
an  "Mgnii*  ocganlaatian  unleaa  it  meets  tbe 
requirements  of  tbis  subsection  and  subseo- 
tlon  <d)  wttb  respect  to  membera  enrolled 
under  tbia  aecttan. 

"(S)  Basic  aaancs  packaob.— The  organi- 
aattOB  muat  provide  to  membera  enrolled 
under  this  aeetkxi.  throuih  providers  and 
other  petaooa  that  meet  the  applicable  re- 
Qulrcmenta  of  thia  title  and  put  A  of  title 
XI.  eoramnnlty  nursing  and  ambulatmy 
care  (aa  defined  in  aubaeetlan  (bXD)  which 
la  generally  available  to  indtvlduala  resldinc 
in  the  geographic  area  aerved  by  the  organl- 
aatkn.  except  that  the  organisation  may 
provide  such  members  with  such  additions] 
health  care  senrteea  as  the  membera  may 
dect,  at  their  option,  to  have  covered. 

"(S)  IwcoMoamon  or  smtoLumrr  raovi- 
aiow.  ejection  l«76(cX3)  ahaU  apply  to  ell- 
gfbie  organisatloos  under  this  section  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  appllea  to  eligible  organi- 
aatlona  under  aeetlon  1876.  and.  for  auch 
puipoae.  any  reference  in  that  aectkm  to 
aubaeetlan  (aXlXA)  la  deemed  a  reference 
to  aubaectlon  (dXlXA)  of  tbIa  aectlim. 

"(4)  AvAiLABiUTT  OT  aiBvicaa.— The  orga- 
nisation must  make  community  nursing  and 
ambulatary  care  (end  such  other  health 
care  services  as  sndi  individuals  have  con- 
tracted for)  available  and  aooeaalble  to  each 
aueb  individual.  wltUn  the  area  aerved  by 
the  wganlsatlon.  with  reasonable  prompt- 
I  and  in  a  "«»""■»■  wlii^  aaaurea  continu- 


ity. 

"(5)  laooaroBATioa  or  obisvaiics  fbocx- 
BOiB.— Section  ISTWcXS)  ahaU  apply  to  or- 
ganiaatlans  under  this  section  in  the  same 
manner  ss  it  applies  to  organJiaMmw  under 
aeetlon  1876. 

"(6)  Qdautt  AaauBAiKS.— The  organiza- 
tion muat  have  anangcmenta,  eatabllabed  in 
aeoordanoe  wtth  regulationa  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  an  ongoing  quality  asauranoe  pro- 
gram for  health  care  aervlces  it  provides  to 
such  individuals,  which  program  (A)  stresses 
bealtb  outcomes  and  (B)  provides  review  by 


"(d)  nanaimunoii  or  Paa  Capita  Pat- 


.— <A)  The  Secretary  shaU 
determine,  end  shaU  annwince  (in 
intended  to  provide  notice  to  in- 
I  parties)  not  later  than  September  7 
the  calendar  year  concerned,  a  per 
capita)  rate  of  payment  for  each  class  of  in- 
dtvlduUs  who  are  enrolled  under  this  sec- 
tion wtti  sn  eUgitfle  organisation  snd  who 
sie  ei^tled  to  benefits  undn'  part  A  and  en- 
rolled kmder  part  B. 

"(Bit  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  define  appropri- 
ate rlimrs  of  members,  based  on  age.  dis- 
ablllt]|  status,  snd  such  otber  factors  ss  tbe 
detormines  to  be  appropriate,  so 
I  to  fosure  actuarial  equivalence.  Tbe  Sec- 
retary may  add  to.  modify,  or  substitute  for 
such  ilassns.  if  such  changes  will  improve 
tbe  dekeimlnatlon  of  actuarial  equivalence. 

"(CliTlM  annual  per  capita  rate  of  pay- 
ment lor  each  such  dasB  shall  be  equal  to  95 
peroedt  of  tbe  adjusted  average  per  capita 
cost  ($s  defined  in  paragraph  (S))  tar  that 
daaa. 

"(D]l  In  the  caae  of  an  eligible  organisa- 
tion vlth  a  contract,  tbe  Secretary  aball 
ithly  paymenta  in  advance  and  in 
with  the  rate  determined  under 
7h  (C).  except  aa  provided  In 
(eXSXB).  to  the  organisation  for 
enrOOed  wtth  tbe  organiaa- 
'  tbia  aectlan. 
amount  of  paymmt  under  thla 
fh  may  be  retroactively  adjuated  to 
account  any  difference  between 
tbe  a^ual  number  of  individuals  enrolled  In 
the  pan  under  tbis  section  and  the  number 
of  aum^  individuals  estimated  to  be  so  en- 
rolledjln  determining  the  amoimt  of  the  sd- 
noe  payment. 

'(2)1  PATIfB>TS  AS   SmSTITDTK   POK   OTHBt 

L— Payments  under  a  contract  to 
le  organisation  under  paragraph  (1) 

Instead  of  the  amounts  wbidi  (In 
of  the  contract)  would  be  other- 
>le,  pursuant  to  aectioDS  1814(b) 
IKa),  for  services  furnished  by  or 
through  the  oiganlsatlon  to  Indlviduala  en- 
rolled with  tbe  organisatirai  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)1  Abjusikd  avbuoi  pib  capita  <xmt 
(AAPoQ)  DSPXHiD.— For  puTposcB  of  tbis  Sec- 
tion, the  term  'adjusted  average  per  capita 
cost'  fMans  the  average  per  capita  smount 
that  me  Secretary  estimates  In  advance  (on 
the  bisis  of  actual  experience,  or  retrospec- 
tive actuarial  equivalent  based  upon  an  ade- 
quate sample  end  other  Information  and 
data.  In  a  geographic  area  served  by  sn  eligi- 
ble ofganization  or  in  a  similar  area,  with 
appniorlate  adjustments  to  assure  actuarial 
equivuence)  would  be  payable  in  any  con- 
tract year  for  those  services  covered  under 
parts  [A  and  B  snd  types  of  expenses  other- 
wise Reimbursable  under  parts  A  and  B 
which  are  described  In  subparagraphs  (A) 
thnxMi  (O)  of  subsection  (bXl)  (Including 
admijiatratlve  oosta  Incurred  by  organiai- 
Uons  described  In  sections  1816  and  1842).  if 
the  services  were  to  be  furnished  by  other 
than  an  eligible  organisation 

"(41  Patmbit  nuMi  medicabb  tbuct 
POHD6.— The  payment  to  an  eligible  organi- 
zatlctt  under  this  section  for  individuals  en- 
rolled under  this  section  with  the  organisa- 
tion and  entitled  to  benefits  under  part  A 
and  ^iroUed  imder  part  B  shall  be  made 
from!  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medi- 
cal insurance  Trust  Fund  in  such  propor- 


tions from 
retary 
taito 
parteAi 

"(5) 
During 
enrolled 


cable  en 

iimWr  this 

If  the 
are  not  w 
value,  the 
and 
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such  trust  fund  as  the  Seo- 
to  be  fair  and  equitable  taking 
benetlU  attributable  to 
B.  respectively. 

or     PATMBWT.— 

period  in  wUdi  an  individual  Is 
this  section  with  an  eligible 
having  a  contract,  only  the  ell- 
(and  no  other  individual 
be  entitled  to  receive  pay- 
Secretary  under  this  title 
nursing  snd  smbulat(M7  care 
subsection  (bXD)  furnished  to 

;cnoii  OH  PBBinnis,  Dbhicti- 

ABS  ComSDBAJKX.— 

,— In  no  case  may  the  por- 
organlaatlon'a  premium 
actuarial  value  of  its  deductl- 
and  oopayments  charged 
community  nursing  and  am- 
to  individuals  who  are  en- 
section  with  the  organlaa- 
aetuarial  value  of  the  coin- 
deductibles  that  would  be  appli- 
average  to  individuals  enrolled 
with  the  organisatiMi  (or, 
finds  that  adequate  data 
to  determine  that  actuarial 
value  of  the  coinsurance 
ies  applicable  on  the  average  to 
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indlvldualsjin  the  area,  in  the  State,  or  in 
the  United  States,  elli^e  to  enroll  under 
this  section  with  the  organisation,  or  other 
appropriate  data)  and  entiUed  to  benefits 
under  part  A  and  enitdled  under  part  B.  if 
they  were  iwt  monbers  of  an  eligible  orga- 
on.    I 

io«AL  sawspiTs.— If  the  eligible 

provides  to  Its  manbers  en- 

this  section  serviees  in  addition 

nursing  and  ambulatory  care, 

coverage  for  such   additional 

optional  for  such  members 

ion  shall  furnish  such 

information  aa  the  portion  of 

rate  or  otber  charges  appllca- 

sddltional  services.  In  no  case 

of- 

"(A)  the{  portion  of  auch  organization's 
premium  rite  charged,  with  re^Mct  to  such 
additional '  services,  to  members  owolled 
under  this  section,  and 

"(B)  the  ketuarlal  value  of  its  deductibles, 
colnsurancr,  and  copayments  charged,  with 
respect  to  tuch  services  to  such  members 
exceed  tb^  adjusted  community  rate  for 
such  services  (aa  defined  in  aection 
1876(eK3)), 

"(3)  Adbriohal  SBBBriTa  aaqinuD.— <A) 
Subject  to  subparagnvhs  (B)  and  (C),  each 
such  contract  shall  provide  that  if — 

"(1)  the  I  djusted  community  rate,  referred 
to  in  parai  raph  (2),  for  community  nursing 
and  ambul  itory  care  covered  under  parts  A 
and  B  (as  i  educed  for  tbe  actuarial  value  of 
the  ootnsuranoe  and  deductibles  under  thoee 
parts)  for  hiembers  enrolled  under  this  sec- 
tion with  the  organization, 
Islesstha^ 

"(11)  the  average  of  the  per  capita  rates  of 
payment  to  be  made  under  subsection  (dXl) 
at  the  beginning  of  an  annual  contract 
period  for  Imembers  enrolled  under  this  sec- 
tion with  t^e  (Hganlzatlon, 
the  eUglbie  organlsatian  ahaU  provide  to 
such  menjbers  the  additional  benefits  de- 
scribed in  section  1876(gX3)  which  are  se- 
lected by  tbe  eligible  organization  and 
which  tbeiSecretary  finds  are  at  least  equal 
In  value  toj  the  difference  between  that  aver- 
age per  capita  payment  and  the  adjusted 
community  rate  (as  so  reduced). 


"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  organization  which 
elects  to  receive  a  lesser  payment  to  the 
extent  that  there  is  no  longer  a  difference 
between  the  average  per  caplU  payment 
and  adjusted  commtmlty  rate  (ss  so  re- 
duced). 

"(C)  An  organisation  (wltb  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary)  may  provide  that  a  part  of 
the  value  of  such  additional  benefits  under 
subparagraph  (A)  be  withheld  and  reserved 
by  the  Secretary  as  provided  in  sectim 
1876(gXS). 

"(D)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  there  Is  Insuffi- 
,  dent  enrollment  experience  to  determine  an 
average  of  tbe  per  capita  rates  of  payment 
to  be  made  under  subaection  (dXl)  at  the 
beginning  of  a  contract  period,  tbe  Secre- 
tary may  determine  such  an  average  based 
on  the  enrollment  experience  of  other  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  secticm. 

"(4)     IMCOBPOBATIOII     OP     KXLAIBD     PROVI- 

siOMS.— The  provisionB  of  paragraphs  (3), 
(S),  and  (6)  of  section  1876(g)  shall  an>ly  in 
the  same  maimer  to  contracts  under  this 
section  ss  they  apply  to  risk-sharing  con- 
tracts under  section  1876,  and.  for  this  pur- 
poae,  any  reference  In  such  paragraphs  to 
paragraph  (2)  is  deemed  a  reference  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)    IHCOHPORATIOH    OP    SaCONOABT    PAYOR 

paovuiON.— Section  1876(eX4)  shall  apply 
to  eligible  organizations  under  this  section 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  applies  to  eligible 
organizations  under  section  1876. 

"(f)  iMOOBPOBATIOa  OP  Pbovisiors  Rblat- 
IHO  TO  O^BB  Tbbms  OP  Cohtbact.— Scction 
1876(1)  shall  apply  to  contracts  under  this 
section  in  the  same  manner  as  it  applies  to 
contracts  under  section  1876,  and,  for  such 
purpose,  any  refermce  to  subsection  (e)  is 
deemed  a  reference  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section.".* 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  co\- 
leatrue  from  Rhode  Island  today  in  the 
Introduction  of  the  Community  Nurs- 
ing and  Ambulatory  Care  Act  of  1987. 
In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  a 
dramatic  drop  in  the  length  of  hospi- 
tal stays  and  an  increasing  demand  for 
home  health  services.  By  making  use 
of  one  of  the  best  resources  of  our 
health  care  system— professional 
nurses— the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  would  bridge  the  Medicare  gap 
between  hospital  and  home. 

The  Commimity  Nursing  and  Ambu- 
latory Care  Act  of  1987  allows  for  the 
creation  of  community-based  nursing 
organizations  to  provide  Medicare  part 
B  services  on  a  prepaid,  precapitated 
basis  to  enrollees.  These  centers  would 
provide  high  quality  nursing  care 
imder  the  supervision  of  RN's,  as  well 
as  physical,  occupational,  and  speech 
therapy.  Patients  who  need  health 
care,  but  who  have  been  released  from 
hospitals  or  do  not  want  to  move  to 
nursing  homes,  <»uld  receive  the  care 
they  need  in  their  homes,  while  main- 
taining their  independence  and  digni- 
ty. 

The  bill  includes  quality  assurance 
measures  which  protect  beneficiaries. 
These  include  peer  review  and  a  griev- 
ance procedure  to  insure  that  both 
Medicare  enrollees  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment  get  what  they  pay  for. 


The  reimbursement  rate  for  the 
nursing  organizations  would  be  similar 
to  that  for  a  HMO.  HCFA  actuaries 
would  fulnilato  part  B  coats  per  bene- 
ficiary and  extract  phjrsician.  x  ray. 
and  laboratory  fees  from  that  figure. 
The  entities  would  then  be  paid  95 
percent  of  that  dollar  amount  per  en- 
roUee.  and  be  contractually  obligated 
to  provide  the  remaining  part  B  serv- 
ices on  a  monthly  basis.  Simply  put. 
the  legislation  relies  on  prepayment 
based  on  actuarial  data,  providing  in- 
centives for  effldency  and  cost  con- 
troL 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
Senator  Chare  and  me  in  support  of 
the  Medicare  Community  Ntirsing  and 
Ambulatory  Care  Act  of  1987. 1  believe 
that  by  recovilzing  the  expanded  role 
nurses  can  play  in  providing  primary 
health  care,  we  can  provide  a  humane, 
and  at  the  same  time  cost-effective  al- 
ternative to  hospitalization  and  nurs- 
ing home  placement  for  millions  of 
older  and  disabled  Americans. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
American  Nurses  Association  for  their 
assistance  in  drafting  this  legislation, 
and  I  want  to  thank  my  nurses  adviso- 
ry committee  in  Iowa— a  group  on 
whose  advice  on  a  wide  range  of 
health  issues  I  have  come  to  rely— for 
their  support.* 

By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  1011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  provide 
that  any  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  that  contains  reconciliation  di- 
rectives shall  include  a  directive  with 
respect  to  the  statutory  limit  on  the 
public  debt,  and  for  other  purposes; 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4. 
1977.  referred  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Buclget  and  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

SODGET  HBPOBM  LIOISLATIOa 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  President's  State  of  the  Union 
message  In  January,  the  Congress 
erupted  with  unrestrained  vplause 
when  the  President  declared  "the  defi- 
cit is  outrageous."  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  back  its  i^plause  for  def- 
icit reduction  with  action.  It  should  be 
obvious  by  now  that  stem  discipline  is 
required.  I  propose  that  discipline 
with  the  bill  I  introduce  today,  in  this 
deficit  reduction  to  the  debt  celling  in- 
crease. 

Although  I  have  come  to  this  floor 
many  times  to  introduce  and  support 
legislation  which  restores  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  was  one  of  the  leading  skeptics 
of  the  Oramm-Rudman  law.  Despite 
the  good  intentions  of  its  sponsors,  the 
Oramm-Rudman  law  has  not  begim  to 
realistically  meet  its  attractive  but  un- 
realistic goals.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
a  great  charade  of  dancing  and  dodg- 
ing to  escape  responsibility  for  foster- 
ing phony  goals  in  the  first  place  by 
erecting  new  graven  images  of  a  bal- 


anced budget.  We  Just  must  realtee 
that  Oramm-Rudman  was  created  pri- 
miurily  to  grease  passage  of  the  debt 
limit  extenskm  to  over  $2  trfUao.  Tbe 
debt  ceiling  increase  was  truly  the  ger- 
mination of  birth  by  artificial  insemi- 
nation and  Congieas  was  the  mld-wlfe. 
Notwithstanding  its  proud  authors' 
proclamations,  their  creatkio  of  a 
"beautiful  thing."  Oramm-Rudman 
and  the  record  debt  ceiling  Increase  is 
as  ugly  a  duf^ling  as  I  have  ever  seen 
from  the  standpoint  of  truth  in  budg- 
eting. The  Congress  and  the  President 
are  now  dashing  for  cover  frcHn  their 
irresponsibility,  covering  their  where- 
abouts with  a  smoke  screen  of  phony 
numbers  to  reach  their  well-pubUdzed 
worthy  but  unattainable  goals  in  their 
time  frame.  There  is  no  "qulA  fix"  in 
5  years  given  the  nmaway  deficits  of 
this  administration's  past  6  yean. 
whOe  the  national  debt  doubled  to 
over  %2  trillion. 

Rather  than  bring  a  rapid  reduction 
in  the  deficit,  the  first  year  under  the 
Oramm-Rudman  law  has  produced  a 
record  $220  billion  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  the  budget  deficit  for 
1987  is  expected  to  exceed  $176  bOllon: 
$32  billion  above  the  magical  and  man- 
dated deficit  target  of  $144  bOllon. 
Neither  the  President  nor  anyone  else, 
despite  their  claims,  has  or  can  devel- 
op a  1988  budget  which  meets  the  $108 
billion  Oramm-Rudman  deficit  target 
without  devastating  national  defense 
or  increasing  taxes  to  a  point  that  may 
cause  a  recession,  or  both.  To  solve  a 
problem,  the  first  step  is  to  face  facts 
and  quit  pursuing  myths. 

In  my  opinion,  there  were  two  fatal 
flaws  in  the  Oramm-Rudman  scheme. 
First,  it  devised  a  formula  for  deficit 
reduction  which  was  so  filled  with  ex- 
emptions and  special  rules  that  well 
over  half  of  the  Federal  budget  was 
exempt  from  reduction.  The  exemp- 
tions and  special  rules  were  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  weak-kneed  political 
deal  patched  together  with  cold  water 
paste,  looking  for  a  reason  to  separate. 
The  second  and  most  serious  flaw 
and  false  promise  of  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  law  is  its  total  reliance  on  ar- 
bitrary economic  projections  as  realis- 
tic benchmarks  of  progress  toward  the 
much  promised  lialanced  budget  of 
1991.  Under  the  Oramm-Rudman 
plan,  economic  forecasts  have  assumed 
the  status  of  econcHnlc  facts.  These 
forecasts  are  made  for  a  period  into 
the  future,  and  all  attention  is  focused 
on  making  the  forecasts  meet  the  defi- 
cit target  for  a  single  fiscal  year.  In 
such  a  legislative  environment,  no 
holds  are  barred  to  make  the  future 
target  year  look  as  good  as  possible  re- 
gaztUess  of  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
chosen  action.  This  invites,  on  its  face, 
manipulations  and  procrastination. 

There  is  now  no  continuing  enforce- 
ment mechanism  to  assure  that  eco- 
nomic estimates  are  correct  or  that 
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tlefldt  raductloa  eCfort*  aiv  mffkitwit. 
Olvcn  ttw  optimlitlc  wwnomlc  ton- 
eMti  and  defer  afeeoantliic  tools  avmll- 
able  to  Coagnm  and  the  President, 
an  antwnatlr  seqiMster  mecha- 
would  produee  defldts  signifl- 
eantly  above  the  mandatiwl  targets. 
TtoM  is  a  given,  conveniently  Ignored 
slnoe  it  SCTves  as  a  magnlfloait  and 
oonvenlent  polltleal  escape  valve. 

In  t— ice,  the  Oramm-Rudman 
sebflme  does  not  work  to  reduce  defi- 
cits, it  wa>ks  to  reduce  defldt  projec- 
tlaas.  It  should  be  recogniaed  that 
there  Is  a  differenoe.  The  more  diffi- 
cult the  target  Is  to  meet,  the  more 
creative  the  political  branches  of  Gov- 
emmcnt  win  be  in  their  search  to 
palnlHSily  reduce  the  dsfldt. 

The  beat  example  of  congressional 
and  rreskWinfls]  budget  monkey  busi- 
ness vas  last  year^  budget  reccmciliar 
tkm  VOL  The  activities  of  Congress 
and  the  President  were  nothing  short 
of  shamefuL  Most  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  Cmgress  knew  that  the  1986 
reooodliation  bin  would  not  produce  a 
defktt  in  the  $144  to  $1M  bflUon  range 
as  mandatifid  by  the  Ch«mm-Rudman 
law.  but  would  produce  a  deficit  in  the 
$170  to  $180  bniiOD  range.  This  was 
known  and  discussed  among  the  mem- 
bers. Furthermore,  the  savings  pro- 
duced by  that  btU  were,  for  the  most 
part,  the  result  of  accounting  manipu- 
lations such  as  pushing  expenses  for- 
ward and  badcward  out  of  the  1987 
fiscal  year  and  accelerating  receipts 
into  the  1987  fiscal  year.  4?aiding  was 
not  cut  as  much  as  the  Congress 
proudly  announced  to  the  American 
people.  It  was  simply  shifted  out  of 
the  target  year.  Whtte  the  target  year 
deficit  declined,  the  spending  and  bor- 
rowing of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
was  not  significantly  affected.  The 
latest  Congressional  Budget  Office 
report  confirmed  my  suspicions  and 
placed  the  1987  deficit  In  excess  of 
$176bflUon. 

The  press,  by  and  large,  dutifully 
went  along,  reporting  the  various  view- 
points and  aUowlng  the  myth  to  pre- 
vaU  that  we  had  indeed  done  some- 
thing. The  conservative  press  heralded 
this  as  a  nuOor  breakthrou^  demon- 
strating at  best  that  they  are  believers 
of  what  they  preach  raUier  than 
devout  foUowers  of  workable  remedies 
or  they  are  ignorant  of  aU  facts  of 
meaningful  Government  budget  bal- 
ancing. 

This  charade  points  out  that  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law  focuses  on  an 
ideal  deficit  target  1  year  at  a  time  and 
measures  success  by  economic  fore- 
cast, not  deficit  reduction.  The 
Gramm-Rudman  process  essentially 
ignores  the  total  debt  of  the  United 
States.  The  amateurish  and  temporary 
shifting  of  spending  for  a  day  or  so. 
from  1  fiscal  year  into  another,  may 
appear  to  reduce  the  deficit  in  a  given 
year,  but  it  has  no  beneficial  effect  on 
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Government  spending  or  the  ao- 
natlonal  debt.  It  is  a  great 
of  using  mirrors  to  reflect  the 
that  you  desire,  but  it  cant 
'orm  an  ugly  duckling  into  the 
who  laid  the  golden  egg.  Bank- 
is  also  usually  proceeded  by 
ig  the  checking  account  for 
or  years  with  float. 
Congress  and  the  President 
irious  about  reducing  the  deficit, 
better  focus  our  attention  both 
e  desired  declining  annual  defi- 
id  on  the  accumulated  national 
debt.  They  are  directly  related,  an  eco- 
and  bookkeeping  fact  usually 
lently  Ignored. 

legidation  I  Introduce  today 
would  essentially  cap  the  statutory 
debt  iceillng  to  match  the  deficit  tar- 
gets of  the  congressional  budget  reso- 
lutic^. 

Untfer  recent  practice,  the  House  of 
Repi^entatives  has  passed  its  initial 
debt :  celling  legislation  under  a  rule 
which  ties  the  debt  ceiling  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  annual  congressional 
budget,  thereby  avoiding  at  least  one 
recond  vote  on  a  "stand  alone"  debt 
ceOii^  bUL  The  Senate,  of  course, 
morel  often  than  not.  engages  in  high 
dranm  debt  ceiling  politics.  The  search 
for  vtotes  to  push  the  statutory  debt 
ceiling  above  $2  trillion  in  1986  was 
the  driving  force  behind  the  creation 
of  tl^  Gramm-Rudman  legislation. 

Prior  to  the  adjoununent  of  the 
99th  jCongress.  the  Senate  broke  with 
Ion  and  the  debt  ceiling  was  in- 
cori>4rated  into  the  annual  budget  rec- 
lon  bin.  Despite  the  question- 
able budget  savings  of  the  1986  recon- 
ciliation bill,  it  made  a  great  deal  of 
sensd  to  link  the  debt  ceiling  to  the 
recoiiciliation  process.  If  Congress  is  to 
approve  an  Increase  in  Uie  statutory 
debt  celling,  it  should  be  required  to 
i4>prave  deficit  reduction  to  assure 
that  I  the  Congress,  at  a  miwimiiTn, 
keeps  its  deficit  reduction  commit- 
mentiB  or  stands  up  taU  and  forthright 
to  vo|«  required  changes. 

Th^  congressional  budget  resolution 
includes  functional  targets  for  outlays, 
budget  authority,  revenues,  and  bor- 
rowing. The  Congress  uses  reconcilia- 
tion Instructions  to  direct  committees 
to  r^wrt  legislation  necessary  to  meet 
the  jguidelines  of  the  congressional 
budget.  Those  bills  are  sometimes  bun- 
dledlnto  one  reconciliaUon  package. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce 
today  would  put  debt  ceiling  legisla- 
tion nto  the  budget  cycle:  require  that 
the  I  orrowlng  aspect  of  the  budget  be 
subj<ct  to  reconciliation  instructions; 
and  require  that  annual  legislation  to 
Incrctase  the  debt  ceiling  be  included  in 
the  annual  reconciliation  package.  In 
addli  ion.  a  three-fifths  vote  would  be 
nece  sary  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling 
to  bfyond  the  level  contemplated  by 
the  dongresslonal  budget  resolution. 

Such  a  procedure  would  institute 
continuous  enforcement  of  the  deficit 
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Bontained    in    each    year's 
stidn  to  its  annual 


targets 
budget.  I| 
budget  a^  corrects  it  for  changing 
eoonomici  conditions,  debt  celling  le^s- 
lation  wduld  be  handled  In  a  routine 
manner  \kider  the  limited  debate  pro- 
cedures of  reconciliation. 

If  the  Federal  Government  borrows 
funds  at  a  rate  faster  than  conton- 
plated  byj  the  annual  budget,  the  Con- 
gress woiild  need  a  three-fifths  vote  to 
increase  the  debt  celling.  Other  meas- 
ures to  qeal  with  a  budget  shortfall, 
such  as  reducing  spending  and/or  rais- 
ing revenue  would  only  require  a 
simple  uAiority.  No  longer  would  in- 
creasing the  national  debt  be  the  easi- 
est way  for  Congress  to  satisfy  its 
spending  upetite. 

This  pijocedure  would  also  make  it 
much  more  difficult  for  the  Congress 
or  the  President  to  employ  smoke  and 
mirrors  instead  of  serious  deficit  re- 
duction because  ccnnmitment  to  deficit 
reduction  would  be  measured  by  the 
national  debt  in  addition  to  the  arbi- 
trary OBIB/CBO  "sn«>shot"  of  the 
projected  deficit  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  Accounting  gimmicks  such  as 
pushing  Spending  backwards  into  a 
soon  to  b(  i  completed  fiscal  year  would 
be  discou]  -aged  because  the  accxunulat- 
ed  national  debt  would  grow  when 
spending  is  shifted  rather  than  re- 
duced. 

What  I  propose  here  is  a  very  tough 
but  workable  solution  to  the  faulty 
Oramm-C;udman  enforcement  mecha- 
nism. To  give  such  a  proposal  a  chance 
to  woik.  we  should  change  the  imreal- 
istic  asnunptions  concocted  under 
Gramm-Rudman  which  underestimat- 
ed the  deficit  by  approximately  $50 
billion  when  enacted.  Sooner  or  later 
the  proponents  will  have  to  concede 
that,  although  inadvertently,  the 
numbers  I  were  way  off  base  when 
Gramm-Rudman  was  passed.  It's  not 
written  in  the  Good  Book  that  we 
have  to  eliminate  the  deficit  in  5 
years.  Getting  on  a  woriuible.  down- 
ward patfi,  I  believe,  is  more  impor- 
tant.       1 

Under  [the  legislation  I  introduce 
today,  thie  debt  ceiling  could  only  be 
raised  beyond  the  level  contemplated 
by  the  oongressional  budget  with  a 
three-fif uis  vote,  the  same  margin  re- 
quired ijo  waive  certain  Gramm- 
Rudman  J  points  of  order.  However, 
only  a  siaiple  majority  is  necessary  to 
alter  spending  and  revenue  policies  to 
keep  the  ibudget  on  track.  If  the  Con- 
gress ana  the  President  coiild  not 
come  to  I  an  agreement,  the  Govern- 
ment wo«ld  be  on  a  "short  tether"  in 
that  Federal  spending  authority  would 
begin  to  jwind  down.  If  borrowing  au- 
thority K  not  extended,  we  could 
spend  only  incoming  revenues. 

This  procedure  would  require  contin- 
uous congressional  attention  to  the 
actual  levels  of  spending  rather  than 
annual  pk>Jected  levels.  The  threat  of 
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a  temporary  or  fun  Government  clo- 
sure and  the  resulting  financial  chaos 
would  pressure  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  be  hcmest  with  economic  and 
deficit  projections:  keep  spending 
within  the  level  planned  by  the  con- 
gressional budget  and  to  fine  tune  the 
Nation's  economic  plan  throughout 
the  year. 

It's  the  ultimate  woikable  sequester 
and  it's  foolproof.  It  would  force  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  make  the 
cuts  or  raise  the  revenue  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both,  rather  than  the  origional 
unconstitutional  Gramm-Rudman 
process  of  delegating  the  process  to 
some  faceless  bureaucrat.  In  addition, 
it  proposes  a  build-in  "safety  valve" 
for  any  unforeseen  future  problems  by 
providing  a  waiver  by  a  three-fifths 
vote. 

There  are  those  who  are  woiMng 
diligently  to  "make  smoke"  to  cover 
the  mismanagement  of  this  Nation's 
fiscal  policy  with  a  so-caUed  capital 
budget.  Certainly,  many  biisinesses 
employ,  and  quite  properly,  a  fiscal 
procedure  to  borrow  money  through 
bonds  or  other  long-term  debentures 
for  cm^ital  improvements  that  will 
produce  new  and  additional  revenues 
in  the  fut\ue.  A  sinking  fund  is  cus- 
tomarily employed  to  assure  pay  back, 
on  an  orderly  basis,  out  of  future  reve- 
nues. 

States,  municipaUties,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental subdivisions  use  this  proce- 
dure. It  is  not  bad  on  its  face  so  long 
as  it  does  not  become  a  means  to  live 
beyond  the  entities'  means  forever. 
There  are  people  who  are  attracted  to 
this  as  a  convenient  means  to  explain 
away  and  make  mute  the  $2  trillion 
debt,  over  half  of  which  has  been  cre- 
ated in  the  last  6  years  alone,  under 
the  current  and  generaUy  perceived- 
to-be  "conservative"  administration. 

The  capital  budget  fiscal  maniacs 
Justify  their  ingenuity  by  explaining, 
for  example,  that  aircraft  carriers  are 
not  something  to  buy  for  immediate 
consxunption  and  therefore  should  not 
be  charged  against  the  deficit  or  na- 
tional debt  Logically,  from  a  tradi- 
tional business  standpoint— yes.  They 
are  correct.  Unfortimately,  they  con- 
sistently overlook  the  fact  that  we 
have  never  measured  Federal  debt  or 
deficits  in  this  manner.  Such  a  "spend- 
er" philosophy  by  those  who  portray 
themselves  as  fiscal  conservatives  is 
dinppolnting.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with,  for  accounting  purposes,  to  have 
a  capital  budget  as  a  separate,  broken- 
out  figure  In  the  final  budget  docu- 
ment However,  reducing  the  deficit  by 
such  actions  wiU  deftly,  but  gradually 
cover  our  runaway  spending  habits 
that  we  pass  along  with  nonchalance 
to  our  chUdren  and  grandchUdren 
without  paying  the  way  in  our  genera- 
tion. We  need  some  truth  and  not 
sleight  of  hand  in  the  Federal  budget 

Mr.  President  the  Congress  must 
face   the   fiscal   facts   and   work   to 
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reduce  deficit  maiding  rather  than 
hide  it  I  invite  my  coUeagoes  to  study 
and  support  this  budget  reform  initia- 
tive. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  print- 
ed in  the  RaooBS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooHO,  as  follows: 

a  1011 

Be  it  enacted  by  Ou  Senate  and  Hortee  of 
RepnaenUMvet   al  the    United  Statet   of 
America  in  Conpreu  aatembled, 
sacnoN  1.  ■aooNcaiATHMi  onacnvis  to  »• 

CLODI  DBBCnVI  WITH  HSPCCT  TO 

iNcasAsa  IN  STAivroBY  umr  on 

THE  PIIBUC  DBBT. 

(a)  III  Obibui.— SeeUon  310  of  the  Con-. 
grealODal  Budget  Act  of  1974  (3  U3.C.  Ml) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  of 
f oUowlnc  new  luhaectton: 

"(h)  RiooacnjAXioii  Dnacmm  with  Rb- 
■racT  TO  Pdbuc  Dot  Lmrr.— 

"(1)  Any  ooncurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  a  fiscal  year  that  oontalDB  direc- 
tives of  tlie  type  described  In  pancrspb  (1) 
or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  for  such  flacal  year 
sball  also  Indude  a  directive  of  tbe  type  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  Any  diange  in  the  statutory  limit  on 
the  public  debt  that  is  recommended  pursu- 
ant to  a  directive  of  the  type  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  the  reconcOlatloD  legislation  re- 
ported pursuant  to  subsecttoo  (b)  for  such 
fiscal  year.". 

(b)  CoNvoaimio  Cbaitob.— Section 
310(dX2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(other  than  a  provision  reported  pursu- 
ant to  a  directive  of  the  type  described  in 
subsectiim  (aX3))"  after  "motion  to  strike  a 
provision". 

sac  t.  point  or  oaoBB. 

(a)  In  OsimuL.— WotwiUistanding  the 
Standing  Rules  of  tlie  Senate,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b),  it  shall  not  be  in 
order  in  the  Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or 
joint  resolution  (or  any  amendment  thereto 
or  conference  report  thereon)  that  Increases 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt 
during  a  fiscal  year  above  the  level  set  forth 
as  appropriate  for  such  fiscal  year  in  the 
concurrait  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
such  fiscal  year  agreed  to  under  section  301 
of  the  Concessional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

(b)  ExcBYioa.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  reoonciUatkHi  blU  or  reconcilia- 
tion resolution  reported  pursuant  to  aectkm 
310(b)  of  tbe  C(Migres8ional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  during  any  fiscal  year  (or  any  confer- 
ence report  thereon)  that  contains  a  provi- 
sion that— 

(1)  increases  the  statutory  limit  on  the 
public  debt  pursuant  to  a  directive  of  the 
type  described  in  section  310(aX3)  of  such 
Act  and 

(2)  becomes  effective  on  or  after  the  fint 
day  of  the  following  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Waivbbs.— Subsection  (a)  may  be 
waived  or  suspended  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Members,  duly  chosen 
and  sworn. 

(d)  ArPBALs.— If  tbe  ruling  of  the  presid- 
ing officer  sustains  a  point  of  order  raised 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  a  vote  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  Ifembem  duly  chosen  and 
nrom  shall  be  required  to  sustain  an  appeal 
of  such  ruling.  Debate  on  any  such  appeal 
shall  be  limited  to  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by,  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  tbe  minority  leader  or 


their  designees  An  appeal  of  any  sodi  potot 
of  order  Is  not  subject  to  a  motion  to  table. 

sac  I.  Bf  iBtllVa  DAIB. 

This  Act  and  tbe  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

sac  4.  KXaaCBB  or  BOLaHAKING  POWBBS. 

This  Act  and  tbe  amendments  made  by 
this  ftrt  arc  fiiartfirthii  tin  Cmtntwa 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  tbe 
Senate,  respsettvdy,  and  as  sudi  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  w  of  that  House  to 
which  they  spedflcaUy  apply,  and  su^ 
rules  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith: 
and 

(2)  with  full  wcognltlon  of  the  oonsUtu- 
tlonal  rii^t  of  either  House  to  chance  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 


By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KnmsDT): 
S.  1012.  A  bOl  to  tascreaae  the 
amount  authorised  to  be  m;>propriated 
for  property  acquisition,  restoration, 
and  develcqmient.  and  for  transporta- 
tion, educational,  and  cultural  pro- 
grams, relating  to  the  LoweU  Natkmal 
Historical  Paik:  to  continue  the  term 
of  a  member  of  the  Lowell  Historic 
Preservation  Commission  pending  the 
i^pointment  of  a  successor,  to  adjust  a 
quorum  of  the  Commission  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy:  and  to  delay  the 
termination  of  the  commission:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

LOWBJ.  KISTOKIC  nniBvsxioii  oomnssKMi 

ADTHOSIBATIOII 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President  today  I 
am  pleased  to  Introduce  legislation 
that  wiU  reauthorize  the  LoweU  His- 
toric Preservation  Commission  for  an 
additional  7  years.  This  reauthoriza- 
tion, which  is  ooqwnsored  by  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  continue  the  impor- 
tant woik  that  the  Commission,  work- 
ing closely  with  the  LoweU  National 
Historical  Parii.  has  begun.  A  oampasx- 
ion  measure  is  being  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  our  col- 
league. Mr.  Atkihs  of  Massachusetts. 

The  LoweU  Historical  Park  and  the 
LoweU  Preservation  Commission  were 
established  by  Congress  in  1978  under 
the  sponsorship  of  then-Congressman 
Paul  Tsongas.  It  is  clear  that  both  en- 
tities have  made  major  contributions 
to  the  phenomenal  economic  revital- 
ization  of  Lowell.  MA.  For  those  of  us 
who  knew  LoweU  in  the  year*  prior  to 
the  paik  and  the  Commission,  the 
transformation  is  nothing  short  of  in- 
credible. B»tk  thm,  this  chronically 
depressed  miU  town  had  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  13  percent  In  a  relatively 
short  time,  unemployment  has  shrunk 
to  about  3.3  percent  and  new  construc- 
tion in  1983  increased  by  1,600  per- 
cent according  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Since  the  park's  inception,  a  puUlc 


fttt7« 
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oontrlbutkni  of  $M  mfflkm  in 
Mderal  snd  State  fundi  has  leveraged 
a  private  sector  Investment  of  over 
$3M  iBlUkHi  In  the  duwutuwu 


The  park  and  Commission's  benefits 
have  been  both  direet  and  indirect  In 
of  dtreci  economic  benefits,  the 
and  State  parts  attracted 
800,000  recreatlflD  visits  in  1085. 
of  irtiieh  spoit  between  $8  and 
$10  each,  exdustve  of  lodging.  In 
tenns  of  development,  funds  appropri- 
ated by  OongresB  under  the  park  and 
Oommkslon's  devel<q;iment  authoriza- 
tkm  represent  less  than  half  of  the 
public  sector  oontrlbtition  to  the 
downtown  revitaltMition 

Just  as  impcntant  as  the  visitors 
from  around  the  country  and  the 
wmM  the  park  and  Commission  has 
brought  to  Lowell  and  the  accompany- 
ing revltallMtlon  are  smne  of  the  indi- 
rect benefits  that  have  come  to  the 
region.  The  national  paik  helped  to 
create  a  consoisus  by  articulating 
goals  for  the  dty  and  a  clear  vision  for 
the  future.  It  has  contributed  to  a  dra- 
matic change  in  image— both  the  com- 
munity's self-image  and  the  image  it 
projects  to  developers,  businesses  and 
potential  visitors.  Lowell  and  the  sur- 
rounding commimlties  have  a  bright 
future  due  in  large  iMut  to  the  fore- 
sl^t  of  Paul  Tsongas  and  the  contin- 
ued support  of  Congress  in  recognizing 
the  importance  of  maintaining  ade- 
quate support  for  these  Important 
projects. 

This  legislation,  in  addition  to  ex- 
tending the  life  of  the  Commission, 
will  also  provide  an  additional 
$12,100,000  for  its  acUvltles  as  well  as 
authortadng  an  added  $2,300:000  for 
the  natltmal  pariL  It  will  also  make 
aome  small  changes  in  the  authorizing 
act  which  will  enhance  the  Commis- 
skm's  effectiveness. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senate  for 
its  past  support  for  the  Lowell  Paik 
■od  Commission  and  express  my  hope 
that  the  wpropriate  committee  and 
the  full  Senate  will  move  swiftly  to 
extmd  the  important  life  of  this 
model  Federal  Commission. 

I  ask  imanimous  consoit  that  a  copy 
of  the  biU  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RnoKO.  as  follows: 

a  1012 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hauae  of 
Re^nmntaHve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  onemMed, 


(1)  ioj  section  Ml(eX»  by  atrfklns  "for  a 
poted  Sot  knter  thsn  thirty  days"  snd  in- 
■er^ic  nmtll  hla  rocwwr  is  sppointod"; 

(3)  in  aectlon  SOl(f)  by  strlkinc  "Vl^V 
and  tnaertlos  "A  majority  of  the  incuin- 
benta";  snd 

(4)  tniaection  SOl(i)  by  ■trOdns  "ten"  snd 
liiif  I  lliis  "seventeen". 

sac  I.  liriciivs  oxna 

(s)  la  Ounsu.— Except  ms  provided  in 
Bubsectlan  (b).  the  amendments  made  by 
section  1  Shan  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enaetmsnt  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Eirscnvs  Date  or  Autrouzatioh  or 
AmcmiATioa.— The  amendments  made  by 
section  1(1)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1087. 

Mr.  XESiHEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  sup^rt  of  this  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  Lojwell  National  Historic  Commis- 
sion a^d  provide  additional  funds  for 
the  Lolrell  National  Historic  Park. 

Historically,  the  city  of  Lowell  was  a 
symbol  of  the  age  of  our  industrial 
revolution.  The  dty  was  among  the 
first  of  the  planned  industrial  commu- 
nities m  the  Western  Hemisphere.  For 
nearlyjhalf  a  century,  it  was  the  pre- 
mier indiistrial  dty  in  America.  Unf  or- 
tunatoy.  Just  as  Lowell  led  the  Nation 
in  indystziaiization— it  was  also  among 
dties  to  confront  the  urban 
t  the  postindustrial  revolution 


"nie  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  (or 
the  establishment  of  the  LoweU  National 
Historical  Park  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
M ssisi  tiiiBi  Hi  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proTCd  June  S.  1978  (93  Stat.  29a.  16  U.S.C. 
410ec  et  seq.).  is  amended— 

(1)  in  aectlon  10S(a)— 

(A)  by  striklns  "$18,800,000"  and  inserting 
"I19J00.000"  in  paraciaph  (1);  and 

(B)  by  strikinc  "821,800.000"  and  inserting 
"888.800.000"  in  paragraph  (2): 


the  f  1 
blight 
era. 

Civit^  government,  and  business 
leader!  marshaled  a  new  spirit  of  part- 
nershit)  for  Lowell  to  move  ahead 
again.  [On  June  5,  1978,  Congress  re- 
sponded with  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion to  create  the  Lowell  National  His- 
toric Park  and  the  Lowell  Historic 
Preservation  Commission.  Through  an 
innovative  partnership  between  the 
public  land  private  sectors,  the  cultural 
herita$e  of  this  outstanding  dty  is 
being  k>i'eserved  for  the  i^preciation 
and  e<|ucation  of  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. 

The  jCommission  has  devised  and  im- 
plemented a  brilliantly  original  and  ef- 
fective design  for  the  park.  It  hss  been 
very  sficcessful  but  its  work  is  not  fin- 
ished.} 

The'  bill  that  I  am  cosponsoring 
today  with  my  colleague  Senator 
KxaR%  will  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorial for  the  Commission  and  the 
park  and  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Comn^ission  for  7  years  so  that  it  can 
contimie  its  fine  service  to  the  city  and 
the  pqople  of  Lowell. 

]  ly  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  1  >13.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971,  as  amended,  to 
exten<  1  authority  for  financing  cooper- 
ative (  xports  and  imports:  to  the  Com- 
mitter on  Agrlciilture,  Nutrition,  and 
Poresiry. 

Al  aiCCLTUBAI.  TRADS  nHAMCIRG  ACT 

•  Mr.  BORES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
trodui  Ing  today  a  bill  which  would 
exten  1  the  Farm  Credit  System  Banks 
for  C^<H>erative8  authority  to  finance 
cooperative  exports  and  imports. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  Amendments 
of  19$0  gave  the  banlu  for  coopera- 


tives expanded  authority  to  finance 
export  and  import  transaetiais  that 
benefit  17^  cooperatives  and  their 
monbers.  "fhe  banks  have  successfully 
Implementfd  that  authoritjr.  however, 
the  authonty  terminates  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  190b,  unless  Congress  extends 
it.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
remove  the  "sunset"  provision  and 
thereby  anay  any  concerns  foreign 
buyers  mar  have  that  the  authority 
will  be  allowed  to  expire. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  1980 
amendments,  it  was  believed  that  we 
needed  a  jtrial  period  which  would 
allow  the  banks  for  cooperatives  to 
prove  their|  ability  to  provide  financing 
for  agricultural  exports.  After  adop- 
tion of  the  1980  amendments,  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  these  activities  with 
the  Centrai  Bank  for  C(x>peratives  in 
Denver,  cp.  The  Central  Bank  has 
proven  its  (ibillty  to  serve  ss  a  finan- 
der  of  agricultural  exports. 

Since  Ttinkifif  their  first  internation- 
al loan  in  W82,  the  banks  for  coopera- 
tives have  If inanced  over  $5  billion  in 
n.S.  farm  exports  sourced  by  farmer- 
owned  cooperatives.  The  banks, 
through  tne  Central  Bank  for  Coop- 
eratives, ^ave  successfully  financed 
sales  into  over  25  nations  and  estab- 
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lished  correspondent  bank  relation- 
ships in  SO  countries.  Within  3  years  of 
commenciiig  operation,  the  banks 
began  to  sl^ow  positive  cash-flow  from 


intemati( 
couped 
The 
monitor 
er  risk  to 


activities   and   had   re- 
up  costs. 

analysis  units  carefully 
h  country  risk  and  borrow- 
Inimize  loss  potential.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  banks  use  USDA  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  guarantees 
and  the  Foreign  Credit  Insiu-ance  As- 
sociation itisurance  programs  of  the 
Eximbank  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble. The  banks  effective  use  of  these 
foreign  cr^t  risk  management  tools 
has  permitted  the  banks  to  operate  for 
5  years  without  a  loan  loss. 

Farmer-owned  cooperatives  have  a 
substantia]  investment  of  time  and 
money  in  |  the  establishment  of  the 
banks'  international  services.  The  so- 
phisticated operations  necessary  for 
effective  participation  in  international 
markets  demand  the  recruitment  and 
retention  Of  a  specialized  staff.  Critical 
to  its  overall  success  is  the  ongoing  re- 
lationship^  with  various  foreign  and 
domestic  parties.  The  threat  of  termi- 
nation of]  the  banics'  authority  to 
engage  in  these  activities  could  impair 
their  abilliy  to  continue  to  function  at 
maximum  ef f idency . 

Mr.  President,  the  international 
services  of!  the  banks  for  cooperatives 
is  one  bright  spot  in  an  otherwise  dis- 
tressed Farm  Credit  System.  The  bill  I 
am  introdf  cing  today  wiU  allow  this  to 
continue. 

I  urge  niy  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation 


I  Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  letters  of  support 
from  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Orowers  and  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  be  printed  in 
the  RiooBS  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoss,  as  f  oUows: 
&1013 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreaentaiivea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Trade 
Financing  Act  of  1987". 

KTTSiTsioii  or  AUTHoamr  to  riHAMCs 

COOPBLATIVK  KZPORT8  AlfD  IICPORTS 

Sac.  2.  Section  4.20  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  (12  U.S.C.  2208)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  striking  out  "(1)" 
and  ".  and  (2)  section  3.7(b)  authorising  the 
financing  of  certain  domestic  or  foreign  en- 
titles in  connection  with  the  Import  or 
export  activities  of  cooperatives  which  are 
Iwrrowers  from  the  banks  for  coopera- 
tives."; 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  striking  out 
"either  provision"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "such  provisions". 

Amkkicar  Fash  Busxau  Fkdkkatior. 

Waihinoton,  DC,  April  7,  1987. 
Hon.  Davis  Borkii. 

Chairman,  Ai;riculture  Subcommittee  on 
Credit,  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkam  SxNAToa  BoRXir  In  1980  Congress 
authorised  the  Banks  for  C^ooperatives  to  fi- 
nance VS.  international  trade  Involving 
farmer-owned  cooperatives.  Subsequently, 
the  Banks  for  Cooperatives  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  international  lending  activi- 
ties with  the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
in  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  legislation  contained  a  sunset  provi- 
sion whereby  these  new  authorities  would 
expire  In  ten  years,  which  is  September  30, 
1990.  It  was  believed  that  a  trial  period  was 
necessary  In  order  to  allow  the  Banks  for 
Cooperatives  to  prove  their  ability  as  finan- 
ciers of  agricuJtunU  exports. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  has  been 
of  real  assistance  in  the  export  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  They  have  proved  their 
ability  to  assist  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the 
international  trade  field. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
believes  it  is  Important  to  Indicate  to  our 
international  trading  partners  that  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  for  Cooperatives  will  be  Involved 
in  long-term  trade  financing.  We  believe  it  is 
Important  to  remove  the  sunset  provision 
that  exists  in  current  law.  We  urge  your 
support  for  legislation  to  remove  the  sunset 
limitation  on  the  International  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Banks  for  Ckwperatlves. 
Sincerely, 

JOHIf  C.  Datt, 
£xecuttve  Director, 
Washington  Office. 

National  Association 

or  Whxat  Orowkrs, 
Washington  DC.  March  It.  1987. 
Hon.  David  L.  Borkn. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

Dkar  SmATOR  Borxn:  This  is  to  Indicate 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
support  for  legislation  which  would  remove 
the  sunset  limitation  on  the  international 


lending  authorities  of  the  Banks  for  Coop- 
eratives (BCb). 

In  1980  Congress  authorteed  the  BO>  to  fi- 
nance VJS.  international  trade  involving 
farmer-owned  cooperativea.  StdMequently. 
the  BCb  placed  the  reapontfbUlty  for  inter- 
national lending  activities  with  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  (CBC)  in  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Since  making  its  flrst  International  loan  in 
1982.  CBC  has  financed  over  88  billion  of 
VJB.  agricultural  exports.  The  bank  fi- 
nanced 81.3  billkm  in  farm  exports  in  1986 
alone.  It  has  financed  exports  into  27  for- 
eign countries  and  has  established  114  for- 
eign correspondent  *^"""g  relatkmahips  in 
48  countries.  CBC  is  a  significant  partici- 
pant in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion's GSM  programs  as  well  as  PL  480. 
C:BC  has  conducted  this  business  without 
Incurring  a  loan  loss  despite  a  very  difficult 
international  <q>erating  environment. 

Farmers,  through  their  cooperatives,  have 
a  substantial  Investment  of  time  and  money 
in  the  BC  export  finance  program.  Allowing 
the  sunset  limitation  to  ronain  in  force  and 
to  cause  these  authorities  to  expire  would 
be  a  loss  of  an  Investment  and  a  proven 
credit  source  vital  to  building  n.S.  farm  ex- 
ports. 

We  hope  that  legislation  Is  suooeasful  in 
repealing  the  sunset  limitation  on  BC  Inter- 
national lending  authorities,  and  we  support 
your  efforts  to  pass  this  Important  legl^- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

JaMXS  W.  BClLLBR, 

President* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERO: 
8.  1014.  A  bill  to  increase  dvH  mone- 
tary penalties  based  on  the  effect  of 
inflation;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental  Affairs. 

S.  1015.  A  bill  to  increase  criminal 
monetary  penalties  based  on  the  effect 
of  inflation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

rXDIRAL  crviL  raCALTIXS  ditlatior  adjust- 

MXNT  act  and  rSDHLAL  CRIKINAL  PKNALTIXS 

mrLATiON  ADjusmxHT  act 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  the  Federal 
Civil  Penalties  Inflation  Adjustment 
Act  of  1987  snd  Federal  Criminal 
Fines  Inflation  Adjustment  Act  of 
1987.  These  two  bills  would  adjust  for 
inflation  the  mftTimnm  level  of  vari- 
ous dvil  monetary  penalties  and  crimi- 
nal fines. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  the  Gov- 
ernment imposes  monetary  penalties 
for  violations  of  civU  laws  and  regula- 
tions. These  penalties  are  desicpied  to 
deter  businesses  and  individuals  from 
crossing  various  legal  and  regulatory 
lines,  and  to  penalize  those  who  do. 

A  resolute  Congress  wants  to  talk 
tough  when  it  sets  penalties  for  violat- 
ing remedial  laws— to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment, to  ensiue  a  safe  workplace, 
to  provide  for  transportation  safety,  to 
maintain  a  fair  and  competitive  mar- 
ketplace. But.  its  bark  is  biflser  than 
its  bite.  Intervening  years  of  inflation 
reduce  the  real  impact  of  the  sanction. 
By  its  inaction.  Congress  each  year 
pulls  the  punch  of  penalties  for  a  vari- 
ety of  transgression.  While  the  rate  of 


inflation  has  slowed  recently,  coogrea- 
sicHial  Inaction  ^Mns  periods  of  hl^ 
inflation,  as  well  as  low. 

Because  of  inflation,  the  price  for 
violating  08HA  rules  has  dromDed 
roughly  85  percent  since  1970.  when 
the  dvfl  penalty  was  set  at  $10,000. 

Because  of  inflation,  the  price  for 
violating  airline  safety  requirements 
has  dropped  roughly  75  percent. 

And  these  are  not  isolated  casea. 
Throughout  the  body  of  Federal  laws, 
there  are  enforcement  provisions  that 
are  falling  out  of  date.  According  to 
survey  of  the  agricultural  laws  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  40 
percent  of  the  penalty  provisions  are 
over  20  years  old.  Another  30  percent 
are  over  10  years  old 

While  every  consumer  must  cope 
with  price  hikes  in  everything  from 
food  to  medical  care,  those  who  violate 
the  law  do  not. 

As  a  rule,  many  of  the  remedial  laws 
remain  on  the  boolcs  unchanged  until 
some  major  development  requires  that 
they  be  rewritten.  The  law  provided  a 
$10,000  penalty  for  violations  of  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Nudear  Regula- 
tory Commission.  After  the  Three 
Mile  Island  disaster.  Congress  raised 
that  to  $100,000  in  1980.  It  has  not 
changed  since. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  Congress  can  or  will  reopen  every 
major  law,  to  review  and  update  dvil 
enforcement  provisions.  Congress 
strains  each  year  to  pass  a  budget  and 
the  required  i^iproprlations  acts.  If 
Congress  wants  to  maintain  the  deter- 
rent power  of  dvU  penalties,  and  if  it 
wants  to  maintain  compliance  with 
the  law,  it  must  adjust  the  amount  of 
penalties  automatically. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today 
would  do  Just  that.  The  Civil  Penalties 
Inflation  Adjustment  Act  would  adjust 
civil  penalties  automatically  for  infla- 
tion. Agencies  would  be  required  to 
publish  a  schedule  of  penalties  each 
year.  These  would  apply  unless  ex- 
pressly superseded  by  Congress.  Ad- 
justments would,  in  the  first  year,  t>e 
made  retroactive  to  the  last  time  Con- 
gress set  or  raised  the  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  increased 
the  authorised  levels  of  criminal  fines, 
when  it  passed  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1984.  The  law 
also  established  a  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion, which  would  establish  guidelines 
that  Judges  shall  apply  in  setting  sen- 
tences, including  the  Imposition  of 
fines,  within  the  statutory  maTimnnMi 
The  Commission's  guidelines  are  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  for 
review. 

While  the  m^'rimiim  fines  Congress 
set  in  1984  were  substantially  above 
previous  fine  levels,  they  shall  slowly 
lose  value  for  inflation,  unless  Con- 
gress adjusts  those  fines.  Consequent- 
ly, the  CMminal  Fines  Inflation  Ad- 
justment Act  which  I  am  introducing 
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would  adjiiit  for  inflatkin  the  nuud- 
mum  MitlKvlml  criminal  flxMs.  It 
would  atao  direct  the  Sentenrtng  Com- 
iniT-*~*  to  take  aeoount  of  In***""" 
when  it  lets  its  fuldeliiMB  with  respect 
for  fines. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  weakened  by  the  f  aO- 
ure  to  update  fines  and  poialties.  the 
federal  Treasury  is  denied  tens  if  not 
hundreds  of  »»«niuwMi  of  dollars. 

Total  fines,  penaltlew.  and  forfeit- 
ures of  the  Federal  Ooremment  in 
fiscal  year  1966  topped  $420  minion. 
This  does  not  include  those  collected 
under  the  tax  laws— which  generally 
are  not  identified  separately  from  tax 
receipts  themsdves.  By  inflatian  ad- 
Justing  penalties  each  year,  revenues 
would  increase.  If  this  adjustment  in- 
dudes  inflatkm  since  the  penalty  was 
set,  the  impact  would  be  substantiaL 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  the 
OMB  iw^wtaiTMi  no  detailed  central  ac- 
count that  trails  penalty  assessments 
ynH  obllectimis  uid  matches  them 
with  the  laws  under  which  they  are 
imposed.  Tliere  is  no  accounting  of 
which  laws  need  updating  the  most. 
Apparenti^.  the  bureaucracy  thinks 
1400  mlUKm  is  small  change  that  is 
not  worth  watching  more  closely. 

Under  each  bill  I  am  introducing. 
OMB  would  be  required  to  maintain  a 
central  accounting  of  agencies'  per- 
formance and  collections.  So.  Congress 
and  the  public  would  know  whether 
the  laws  are  bdng  enforced. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  should 
ensure  that  we  have  dvn  monetary 
penalties  and  criminal  fines  that  pack 
as  much  punch  tomorrow  as  they  did 
the  day  a  resolute  Congress  passed 
them.  That  would  mean  more  respect 
for  the  laws,  and  more  money  In  the 
Treasury.  The  Federal  Civil  Penalties 
Inflation  Adjustment  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Fines  Inflation  Adjust- 
mmt  Act  are  intended  to  secure  these 
goals. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support 
these  two  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  bills  be  printed  In 
theRKOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbookd,  as  follows: 

a  1014 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Revreaentatlvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congnu  osjemMed, 

■BOKTTITU 

Siczioa  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Civil  PoaalUea  Inflation  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1M7". 

imtiras  AMD  ruKPOSB 

Sac.  X  (a)  FnmiMis.— The  Congress  finds 
that- 

(1)  the  power  of  Federal  acendes  to 
laipoae  dvU  monetary  penalties  for  viola- 
Uoos  of  Federal  law  and  reculations  plays 
an  Important  role  in  deterring  violations, 
and  furthering  Uie  policy  goals  embodied  in 
such  laws  and  regulations: 


I  of  BUl 
Justmentf( 

(1)  in  the 
by  law  bef( 
eentagedf 

(A)  the 
ceding  call 

(B)the 
endar  year 


dollar  amount  of  many  dvil  mone-       (1) 

has  been  reduced  due  to  infla-    by  the 
has  occurred  since  Congress  last 

the  penalty  amount; 

iMuction  by  Inflation  of  chril  num- 

[ties  has  reduced  the  effect  of 

penalties  in  deterring  vlola- 

promotlng  compliance  with  the 

has  reduced  revenues  to  the  Feder- 

it;and 

Federal   Ctovemment   does   not 

comprehensive,  detailed  account- 

le  efforts  of  governmental  agendea 

and  ctdlect  dvil  monetary  penal- 

(b>  ADarosKS.— The  purposes  of  the  Act 
areto-^ 

(1)  provide  for  regular  adjustment  for  in- 
flation lof  dvil  monetary  penalties; 

(3)  "ij«*"*"*"  the  deterrent  effect  of  dvil 
monetary  penalties  and  to  promote  compli- 
ance wfth  the  law; 

(3)  itftprove  the  collection  by  the  Federal 
Ooventment  of  dvil  monetary  penalties. 

■amjoion  asjxtstmiiit  or  civn.  m  omiAKT 

PKHAIJIB 

Sk.  t.  EffecUve  January  1. 1988.  any  dvU 
mcmetary  penalty  mtnrided  for  in  Federal 
law  sh^  be  adjusted  as  provided  in  this  Act 

rOK  TAXABUt  TKAK  BBBIRimiO  IK 
19ST 

(a)  III  OamBAL.— Not  later  than  De- 
15.  1986.  the  head  of  each  Federal 
shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the 
Register  a  schedule  of  dvil  mone- 
Itles  for  each  dvil  monetary  penal- 
ided  by  law  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
:ral  agency  which  shall  wply  for 
the  yeir  beginning  after  December  31, 1987, 
in  lieu  of  the  penalties  provided  in  the  law 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral dvil  Penalties  Inflation  Adjustment 
Act  of  1987. 

(b)  Mkthod  or  Paasraianto  Schxdulb.— 
The  schedule  of  dvil  monetary  penalties 
shall  Ue  prescribed  by  increasing  each  penal- 
ty ammmt  by  the  historical  cost-of-Uvtaig  ad- 
justmcit.  Any  Increase  determined  under 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  rounded  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  $10. 

(c)  pisToucAL  CosT-or-Lnrnia  Adjust- 
Mxirr.-f-For  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  the 
historical  costH>f-llving  adjustment  for  each 
penalw  amount  is  the  percentage  (if  any) 
by  wfcjch— 

(1)  the  average  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  |bs  of  the  dose  of  the  12-month  period 
ending  on  September  30,  1987,  exceeds 

(2)  Ihe  average  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  as  of  the  doae  of  the  12-month  period 
ending  on  September  30  of  the  calendar 
year  lit  which  such  penalty  amount  was  last 
detentilned  under  law  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Civil  Penalties 
Inflation  Adjustment  Act  of  1987. 


April  10, 1987 

eedi  base  penalty  amount 
living  adjustment  for  such 
and 

the  schedule  any  dvfl  mone- 

wtthln  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 

that  was  enacted  Into  law  In 

falenrtar  year  and  increasing 
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determined  under  clause  (1)  or 
tunded  to  the  nearest  multiple 


(3) 
tary  penalt 
Federal 
the 
the 
Uvlng 
year. 

Any 

(2)  shaU  be  »oi 
of  $10.  I 

(c)  CosT-of-Livnro  AsjusnoKT.— For  pur- 
lon  (b),  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
calendar  year  is— 
of  base  penalties  provided 
December  16,  1987.  the  per- 
)  by  which— 

ir  Price  Index  for  the  pre- 
year,  exceeds 
ler  Price  Index  for  the  cal- 
and 
(2)  in  the  lease  of  base  penalties  provided 
by  law  on  dr  after  December  15.  1987.  the 
percentage  Oif  any)  by  which— 

(A)  the  O^nsumer  Price  Index  for  the  pre- 
ceding calemar  year,  exceeds 


Price  Index  for  the  cal- 
whlch  the  base  penalty  was 


Pucs  IKDKX  POB  Airr  Calxh- 
purposes  of  subsection  (c). 
Price  Index  for  any  calendar 
verage  of  the  Consiuner  Price 
e  dose  of  the  12-month  period 
iptember  30  of  such  calendar 


ARHUA 


7AL  ASJUSTlfXirrS  FOR  TAZABLK  TXAKS 
BBODnnXO  AFTER  ISSS 

SbcJ  5.  (a)  IM  OBfSRAi..- Not  later  than  De- 
cember 15  of  1988  and  each  subsequent  cal- 
endar; year,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
shall  brescrilie  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Reglsur  schedules  of  dvil  monetary  penal- 
tlesimich  shall  apply  in  lieu  of  the  sched- 
ule M^cribed  under  section  4  with  respect 
to  ta^kble  years  beginning  In  the  succeeding 
calenjar  year. 

(b)  ^tCKTHOD  or  PRncRniiiG  Schsdulbs.- 
The  schedule  which  under  subsection  (a),  is 
to  aijbly  in  lieu  of  the  schedule  prescribed 
imdeTsectlon  4,  with  respect  to  years  begin- 
ning in  any  calendar  year  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by— 


(B)the 
endar  year 
provided  by 

(d)  Com 
DAR  Year. 
the  Coi 
year  is  the 
Index  as  of 
ending  on 
year. 

DBFUIiilOHS 

Sac.  6.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Consumer  Price  Index" 
means  the  ;  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all- 
urban  consumers  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and 

(2)  the  term  "base  penalty  amount" 
means  the  dvil  monetary  penalty  provided 
by  law,  absent  any  adjustments  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act. 

RZPORTmO 
Sic.  7.  (al  COKPRKBKNSrVE  RXPORT  BT  THX 

OmcB  OF  JMawausmbii  i  akd  BxnMBi.— The 
Director  off^e  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shflju  »wnii»iiy  prepare  and  issue  a 
comprehen^ve  report  that  includes — 

(1)  the  nturiier  and  amount  of  civil  fines 
or  penaltieai^TOsed pursuant  to  each  provi- 
sion of  law]  providing  for  such  fines  or  pen- 
alties; and  I 

(2)  the  niunber  and  amount  of  such  fines 
and  penaltl^actually  collected. 

(b)  RxpoBTS  BT  Othxk  Aqkhcibs.- The  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  sh^  establish  a  system  of  reporting 
to  be  useq  by  the  agendes  empowered  to 
impose  or  collect  civil  monetary  fines  and 
penalties  t0  enable  the  Director  to  prepare 
the  report  described  in  subsection  (a). 


Beit 
tepreti 
America  in 


eructed 


Repretentotivea 


S.  1015 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Of   the    United   States   of 
Congress  assenMed, 


SBORT  TITLX 

SBcnoH  !1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
'Federal  Criminal  Penalties  Inflation  Ad- 
justment ^t  of  1987". 

FDIDniOS  AMD  PUBFOSX 

FiMSiiios.- The  Congress  finds 


Sk:.  2. 
that- 

(1)  the 
for  variouii 


(II) 


>ower  to  impose  monetary  fines 
Federal  criminal  offenses  plays 


an  Important  role  in  deterring  offenses  and 
in  punishing  those  who  violate  the  law; 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
maintain  comprehensive,  detaOed  aoooont- 
ing  of  the  imposition  and  collection  of  crimi- 
nal fines; 

(S)  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1984  Increased  the  authorised  fines  for 
various  criminal  offenses;  and 

(4)  the  deterrent  effect  of  authorized 
criminal  fines  will  depreciate  in  the  future 
because  of  inflation  unless  they  are  adjust- 
ed. 

(b)  PoBPosBS.— The  purposes  of  the  Act 
are  to— 

(1)  provide  for  regular  adjustment  for  in- 
flation of  criminal  fines; 

(2)  maintain  the  deterrent  effect  of  crimi- 
nal fines  and  to  promote  compliance  with 
the  law; 

(3)  Improve  the  collection  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  criminal  fines. 

DIBBCnOH  TO  UHTTBD  STATES  SEIfTERCIHC  OOM- 
mSSIOH  TO  IHCLUDB  nTFIATIOH  AS  A  FACTOB 
ni  GDlOELUfS  ADJXWniXNTS 

Sbc.  3.  Subsection  (n)  of  section  994  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  smended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In 
periodically  reviewing  and  revising  the 
guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
modify  the  guidelines  with  respect  to  crimi- 
nal monetary  fines  to  reflect  the  Impact  of 
inflation  on  the  level  of  such  fines.". 

AOJITSmXirT  OF  CBimilAI.  Fons  bt  ihflatioii 
FACTOR 

Sic.  4.  Section  3571  of  tiUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  the  Comprehen- 
sive Olme  Control  Act  of  1984  (Public  Law 
98-473),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"(c)  AsjusnixiiT  FOR  Ihflatior.— (1)  The 
authorized  fines  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  adjusted  for  inflation  as  provided  in 
this  subaection. 

"(2KA)  Not  Uter  than  December  15,  1988, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  schedtile 
of  authorized  fines  which  shall  apply  for  of- 
fenses in  the  year  beginning  after  December 
31,  1988,  in  lieu  of  the  fines  authorized  in 
subsection  (b). 

"(B)  The  schedule  of  authorized  fines 
shall  be  prescribed  by  Increasing  the 
amounts  in  subsection  (b)  by  the  historical 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  the  preceding 
four  years.  Any  increase  determined  under 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  rounded  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  $100. 

"(3KA)  Not  later  than  December  15  of 
1993  and  every  subscQuent  four  years,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  prescribe  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  a  schedule  of 
authorized  fines  which  shall  apply  in  lieu  of 
the  schedule  prescribed  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  the  schedule  last  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph. 

"(B)  The  schedule  of  authorized  fines 
shall  be  prescribed  by  increasing  the 
amounts  prescribed  in  paragraph  (2)  or  the 
amounts  last  prescribed  under  this  subsec- 
tion, whichever  are  greater,  by  the  histori- 
cal coetof-llving  adjustment  for  the  preced- 
ing four  years.  Any  increase  determined 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  rounded 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $100. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(1)  the  historical  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  the  preceding  four  years  means 
the  percentage  by  which- 

"(A)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
calendar  year  four  years  prior  to  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year. 


"(2)  the  Cmsumer  Price  Index  for  any 
calendar  year  is  the  average  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  as  of  the  dose  of  the  12- 
month  period  ending  on  September  30  of 
such  calendar  year,  and 

"(3)  the  term  Consumer  Price  Index 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all- 
urban  consumers  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  labor.". 

Sac.  S.  (a)  CoHPKEHXirsivx  RzroRT  bt  the 
Office  of  MAXAuaiisjii  Ain>  BunsT.- The 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  »w«ii»ny  prepare  and  Issue  a 
comprehensive  repmt  that  tndudea— 

(1)  the  number  and  amount  of  criminal 
fines  imposed  pursuant  to  each  provision  of 
law  providing  for  such  fines;  and 

(2)  the  number  and  amount  of  such  fines 
actually  collected. 

(b)  Reports  bt  Other  AuMmia.— The  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  BCanagement  and 
Budget  shall  establish  a  system  of  reporting 
to  enable  the  Director  to  prepare  the  report 
described  in  subsection  (a).« 


By  BCr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  SncoH,  Mr.  HAUcm,  and 
Ms.  IifnnTLSKi): 
S.  1016.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  literacy  tutoring  programs; 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 

LITBUCT  TUTORIHG  ASSISTARCI  ACT 

Blr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  biU  today  to  support  a 
literacy  corps  program  which  I  believe 
will  benefit  schools  and  other  public 
community  agencies  across  the  coun- 
try. It  would  provide  startup  grants  to 
colleges  willing  to  establish  special 
three-credit  academic  courses  in  which 
undergraduates  tutor  reading,  writing, 
and  mathematics  to  the  illiterate  in 
classroom  settings. 

This  bill  would  provide  $9.2  million 
in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $18.3  million  in 
fiscal  year  1989  to  establish  this  pro- 
gram at  1,000  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  coimtry.  These  fimds  would 
generate  10  million  hours  of  literacy 
tutoring  over  the  2-year  period. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  program  is 
to  provide  a  more  realistic  education 
for  college  students  by  injecting  expe- 
rience into  the  undergraduate  curricu- 
lum. As  a  practical  matter,  the  under- 
graduates enroll  in  three-credit  elec- 
tive courses  in  which  they  are  required 
to  tutor  6  hours  each  we^  of  the  se- 
mester in  established  (immunity 
agencies,  such  as  innercity  schools. 
Head  Start  centers,  prisons,  adult  lit- 
eracy centers,  juvenile  detention  facili- 
ties, and  in  agencies  for  the  handi- 
capped children  and  the  emotionally 
disturbed. 

In  addition,  the  undergraduates  are 
required  to  meet  in  weeldy  seminars 
with  monitoring  professors  from  vari- 
ous departments,  such  as  sociology, 
education,  and  economics,  where  the 
student's  experience  in  the  community 
is  matched  against  the  theories  of  the 
academic  discipline.  In  this  way,  the 
imdergraduates  get  a  mix  of  experi- 
ence and  theory  at  the  same  time,  and 
a  more  realistic  education  than  they 
can  get  through  courses  that  provide 
only  classnram  theory. 


But  the  undergraduates  benefit  in 
other  ways,  in  that  these  courses  pro- 
vide the  sort  of  solid  work  expertenoe 
that  will  help  them  to  make  a  — tMjWf 
(dioice  of  a  college  major,  and  a  career. 
It  Is  this  same  work  experience  that 
will  help  them  to  get  a  Job  upcm  grad- 
uaticm.  since  they  will  be  able  to  show 
employers  a  clear  reo(»d  of  achieve- 
ment at  something  genuinely  impor- 
tant. And.  not  least,  these  courses 
permit  undergraduates  to  learn  the 
old  virtues  of  duty,  obligation,  and 
conuMssion. 

The  project  is  inexpensive  to  opa- 
ate.  The  undergradiiates  are  not  paid 
to  do  the  tutoring,  and  there  are  no 
capital  expenditures  of  any  kind.  The 
undergraduates  are  permitted  to  work 
only  in  established  C(xnmunity  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  public  schools,  that 
have  teaching  programs  already  un- 
derway, and  aU  tutoring  is  done  by  the 
undergraduates  imder  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  a  (dassroom  teacher,  who 
provides  the  undergraduates  with  the 
minimal  on-the-job  training  they  re- 
quire. The  undergraduates  usually 
tutor  on  a  l-to-2  ratio,  in  the  ba^  of 
the  classroom,  with  children  or  adults 
assigned  to  Uiem  by  the  classroom 
teacher,  who  evaluates  their  woik  on  a 
daily  basis. 

Since  the  undergraduates  do  the  tu- 
toring as  part  of  a  college  course,  they 
are  reliable,  absolutely  free,  and  pro- 
foundly effective.  Moreover,  virtually 
all  college  students  would  be  eligible 
to  participate,  since  these  courses  are 
offered  as  electives,  and  since  under- 
graduates, generally,  must  take  elec- 
tive courses  to  get  a  degree. 

Each  undergraduate  in  this  project 
is  required  to  produce  a  minimiifn  of 
60  hours  of  tutoring  per  semester— 
that  is.  6  hours  of  tutoring  per  week 
times  the  10  weeks  In  a  semester.  As  a 
result,  1,000  undergraduates  would 
produce  a  minimum  of  60,000  hours  of 
reliable  tutoring— that  is.  1000  under- 
graduates X  60  hours  of  tutoring  each. 

If  1,000  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion across  the  country  establish  pro- 
grams, 165  students  at  each  institution 
generating  60  hours  of  tutoring  each, 
would  result  in  approximately  10  mil- 
lion hours  of  tutoring  services.  Valued 
at  $20  per  hour,  this  represents  an  as- 
tounding $200  million  in  tutorial  serv- 
ices. 

And  this  does  not  take  into  account 
the  vast  amoimts  of  new  wealth  that 
will  be  created  over  the  course  of  a 
working  lifetime  by  those  who  are 
taught  to  read  by  the  undergraduates. 

This  bill  is  based  upon  a  model  pro- 
gram caUed  the  Washington  Educa- 
tion Project  begun  by  Mr.  Norman 
Manasa  in  1969.  The  program  ran  for 
4  years  at  the  University  of  Miami, 
and  had  over  1,000  undergraduates 
enroll  in  these  courses  and  work  as 
tutors  In  prisons,  inner  city  schools, 
and  Head  Start  Centers  throughout 
the  City. 

Here  is  the  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  tutors,  written  by  the 
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principal  ofa  ipeclal  lUaml  school  for 
cmotloaally  dtatnitwd  idolflMentK 

DwuM    let  the  totonl.   our   remedial 
raadtaw  itnditi  taave  bad  nmiing  leva 
r  Qfcnt  to  tiM  lasn  wttftin  a  Otne  to 
9f  tiitonwiB.  (1 


It  k  now  openUnt  at  St.  John's  Unl- 
vcntty  In  Ncfw  Totk  with  funds  provid- 
ed by  frants  from  the  New  Toric  Dally 
News,  the  Zttoz  Foandatkm.  and  the 
American  Can  Co.  Foundation. 

WhUe  a  few  projects  of  this  kind 

have  been  funded  on  an  Individual 

baata  with  corporate  donations.  I  find 

the  results  of  the  i«osram  and  the 

amount  of  tutoring  services  which  we 

can  receive  for  a  modest  investment 

an  so  compelling,  that  Federal  funds 

would  be  returned  manyfold  on  this 

InltlaUve. 
I  ai^  unanimous  consent  that 

full  text  of  the  bill  appear  In 
RaooiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
Racoao.  as  follows: 

&1O10 
Be  it  enacted  b»  the  Senate  and  Route  of 
RefnaentaHvea   of  the    United  States   of 
America  in  Congren  anemUlcd, 

■HOaXTITU 

Sacnoii  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"literacy  Ci»iib  Aariitanfc  Act  of  1987". 


the 
the 

bill 
the 


Ssc  X  It  ia  the  puipoae  of  tbls  Act  to  pro- 
vide nwtmnMm\  irr****"^  to  institutions  of 
hlsher  educatian  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  literacy  corps  programs  to  be  oper- 
ated by  tnatttutiona  of  hl^er  education  In 
public  ocmmunity  agencies  in  the  communi- 
ties in  which  such  InsUtotiona  are  located. 

LROUCT  TDTOanro  PaOGKAM 

Ssc.  3.  From  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  aectiao  7  for  any  flscal  year,  the 
Secretary  ia  autborlaed.  In  accordance  with 
the  ptovisiona  of  this  Act.  to  mslce  grants  to 
tnstituttons  of  higher  education  to  carry  out 
Uteracy  corps  mosiams. 

U8B  OFFDHSS 

Ssc.  4.  Funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  may  be  uaed  f  or— 

(1)  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion f or— 

(A)  the  costs  of  participation  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  educatlcm  In  the  literacy 
Gorpa  program  for  which  assistance  is 
sought;  and 

(B)  stipends  for  student  coordinators  en- 
gaged In  the  literacy  corps  program  for 
which  sirr**^""—  is  sought;  and 

(3)  »*^^^n^«^»l  assistsnoe.  collection  and  dis- 
aeminatlon  of  informaUon.  and  evaluation 
in  accordance  with  section  6. 

ATPUCAXIOira 

8k.  5.  (a)  AFnicATioii  RaQuntsD.— Each 
institution  of  higher  education  desiring  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  Act,  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  such 
time,  in  such  maimer,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonsbly  require. 

(b)  CoiRBiTS  or  AmicsnoH.- Each  such 
application  shall — 

(1)  contain  assurances  that  the  institution 
will  use  the  grant  in  accordance  with  section 

4: 
(3)  omtain  adequate  assurances  that— 
(A)  the  institution  hss  established  one  or 
more  courses  of  Instruction  for  academic 
credit  which  are  designed  to  combine  the 
training  of  undergraduate  students  in  vari- 


ous wnk/^m'^*^-  departments  such  ss  social  ad- 
enoea.  ecooomlca.  and  education  with  exi>e- 
rtenoe  m  tutoia.  and 

(B)  I  oeh  tndlTtduals  will  be  required,  as  a 
oondit  on  of  receiving  credit  in  such  course, 
to  perfum  not  less  than  six  hours  of  volun- 
tary, gncompensated  service  each  week  of 
the  ackdemic  term  in  a  public  community 
agenc]  as  a  tutor  in  such  sgmcy's  educsr 
tional  w  literacy  program;  and 

(3)  contain  such  other  sssurances  as  the 
Secret  U7  may  reasonably  require. 

Taa  incsL  sssistamcx  amd  cooboiiiatiom 

OOmSACT 

Sic  6.  (a)  Onmua  AoTHOHrrr.- To  the 
eztoitt  that  funds  are  available  therefor 
puTBugnt  to  section  7,  the  Secretary  shall 
enterlinto  a  contract  with  a  qualified 
entity-i- 

(1)  t|>  provide  technical  assistance  to  grant 
redplSnta  under  this  Act; 

(2)  tb  collect  and  disseminate  information 
with  respect  to  programs  assisted  under  this 
Act;  sad 

<3)  fD  evaluate  such  programs  and  report 
to  the|  Secretary  the  results  of  such  evalua- 
tions. I  

jALinzD  EHTrrr  Dsrissb.— For  the 
of  subsection  (a),  the  term  "quali- 
means  a  private  nonprofit  orga- 
I  which  has— 

lence  in  administering  a  program 
consislent  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act;  and 

(2)  demonstrated  ability  to  coordinate, 
manage,  and  provide  technical  assistance  to 
progn  ms  that  receive  grants  under  this  Act. 

I  .UTBOKIZATIOII  OP  AFPKOPHIATIOIIS 

Sac  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priate d  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act   :  9,300,000   for   fiscal   year    1988   and 
$18.3(  0.000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
uBPisiiioira 

Sac  8.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "public  community  agency" 
mesi^an  established  community  agency 
with  an  estaldished  program  of  Instruction 
such  as  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
HeadjStart  centers,  prisons,  agencies  serving 
youtl|,  and  agencies  serving  the  handi- 
capped, including  disabled  veterans; 

(2) The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" hss  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
by  septlon  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  at  1968;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tuy  ff  Education. 
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By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
|1017.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  11  of 

Jnlted  States  Code  to  make  non- 

., jeable  any  debt  arising  from  a 

Judgtnent  or  consent  decree  requiring 
an  i|idlvidual  debtor  to  make  restitu- 
tion las  a  result  of  a  violation  of  State 
law.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

I  BANKRUFTCT  AKTIPRAUD  ACT 

•  1A-.  GRASSLET.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  address  an  Issue  that  seri- 
ous Impedes  our  State's  ability  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  fraud.  I'm  speak- 
ing of  the  use  of  the  Federal  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  to  provide  a  safe  harbor 
for  the  fraudulent  rip-off  artists  so 
present  In  otir  society. 

U:  ider  our  current  bankruptcy  law.  a 
deb  or  may  discharge  a  State  court 
ordiT  to  reimburse  a  State  for  costs 
payible  to  consumers  injured  by 
unfair  and  deceptive  business  prac- 
ticea.  I  might  add  that  a  debtor  de- 
fenflant  may  also  use  this  trick  to 


avoid     court-ordered 
cleanup  chargea. 

This  is  4°  Issue  I  raised  late  In  the 
last  Congnsa.  but.  tmf ortunately.  time 
did  not  permit  us  to  move  a  bill 
through  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  today 
is  similar  I  to  S.  2531,  which  was  the 
subject  of  very  good  hearings  In  the 
Judiciary  [Committee  last  September. 

The  legislation  has  been  modified 
slightly  |o  address  some  concerns 
about  the  breadth  of  the  language, 
and  to  take  into  account  recent  court 
dccisioiis 

As  with  the  earlier  bill,  it  is  supports 
ed  by  oiir  State  attorneys  generaL 
Indeed,  it  lis  fully  consistent  with  a  na- 
tional ass^lation  of  attorneys  general 
resolution  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  NAAG  at  its  June  1986  con- 
ference. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  copy  of  that  resolu- 
tion be  pi  -Inted  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  i>rdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a  i  follows: 

E  AHKRUFTCT  AMXMDlIZin 

coRsuMm  PBoncnoR 

Whereas.'  state  Attorneys  General  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing 
state  consumer  protection  statutes  designed 
to  protect  the  public  from  fraudulent  acts 
and  practioes;  and 

Whereas]  state  Attorneys  General  are  also 
charged  wtth  the  accompanying  responsibil- 
ity of  recf>vering  restitution/damages  for 
the  victims  of  violations  of  state  consumer 
protectionstatutes;  and 

Whereas!  the  recovery  of  restitution/dam- 
ages is  an  Integral  part  of  the  enforcement 
of  these  lain;  and 

Whereas,  the  individual  victims  of  these 
fraudulent  acts  and  practices  are  often 
unable  to  enforce  their  rights  because  of  fi- 
nancial or  other  reasons;  and 

V^ereak  state  consumer  protection  stat- 
utes wereae^gned  to  allow  state  Attorneys 
General  ti^  protect  Just  these  iUnds  of  vic- 
tims; and  I 

Whereas  those  who  perpetrate  consumer 
frauds  ou^t  not  to  be  allowed  to  discharge 
in  bankruptcy  their  obligations  to  repay  ill- 
gotten  gains;  and 

Whereas,  offices  of  the  state  Attorneys 
General  have  l>een  plagued  with  Increasing 
numbers  of  bankruptcy  filings  by  those  who 
defraud  consumers  and  then  seek  haven  in 
the  bankruptcy  courts;  and 

Whereaf  the  standing  of  the  states  to 
challenge  the  dischargeability  of  these  resti- 
tution/damages orders  remains  In  question; 
and 


Whereat,  the  liankruptcy  code  has  been 
interpreted  to  allow  the  discharge  of  state 
court  ortkred  restitution/damages  in  con- 
sumer protection  cases  and/or  to  require 
litigation  in  both  state  court  and  bankrupt- 
cy court;  and 

^rvxaomiKHTAL  pkotxctioh 
Whereat,  state  Attorneys  General  are 
charged  ^th  the  responsibility  of  enforcing 
state  environmental  protection  statutes  de- 
signed toi  protect  the  public  from  dangers 
and  hazjL^  to  health  and  safety:  and 

WhereiB,  sUte  Attorneys  General  are 
charged  4^th  the  accompanying  responsibU- 
Ity  of  recovering  restitution/damages  for 


dean  up,  etc  as  a  result  of  violations  of 
these  environmental  protection  statutes; 
and 

Whereas,  the  recovery  of  restitution/dam- 
ages is  an  integral  part  of  the  enforcement 
of  these  laws;  and 

Whereas,  those  remonsible  for  creating 
health  and  nfety  dangers  and  hasards 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  discharge  their 
restitution/damageB  obligations  to  the 
states;  and 

Whereas,  the  bankruptcy  code  may  allow 
the  disdiaige  of  state  court  ordered  restitu- 
tion/damages in  these  environmental  pro- 
tection cases;  and 

eanmiAi.  asaiiiuiiow 

Whereas,  the  bankruptcy  code  has  been 
interpreted  to  allow  a  convicted  felon  to 
avoid  t¥i«*r«"g  court  ordered  restitution;  and 

Whereas,  court  ordered  restitution  is  an 
integral  part  of  rehabilitation;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  re- 
quire the  recipient  of  criminal  restituticm  to 
file  an  objMtlon  to  discharge  In  order  to 
ensure  that  a  restitution  order  will  be  con- 
sidered nondiachargeable:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General  urges  Congress  to 
remcMly  these  above-noted  "loopholes"  in 
the  bankruptcy  code  by  providing  for  the 
nondlachargeablllty  of  debts  arising  from 
violations  of  State  laws  enforced  by  govern- 
mental entities;  and  be  it  further 

Jtetoloed.  That  the  Association  directs  its 
Executive  Director  and  General  Counsel  to 
transmit  these  views  to  the  United  States 
Ccmgress.  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
officials,  and  Interested  persons. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
UJS.  Supreme  Court  has  recently  ad- 
dressed this  loophole  in  the  context  of 
an  order  of  restitution  arising  from  a 
criminal  fraud  conviction  In  State 
court.  On  December  12,  1986.  the 
court  held  that  the  banitruptcy  code 
cannot  shield  a  criminal  defendant 
from  paying  restitution  to  victims  for 
ill-gotten  gains  Kelly  v.  Robinson. 

As  much  as  I  i4>plaud  this  common- 
sense  result,  the  problem  in  consumer 
cases  and  environmental  cases  is  not 
addressed:  the  loophole  is  not  closed. 

Mr.  President,  our  various  State  at- 
torneys general  want  to  vigorously 
prosecute  consiuner  fraud.  They  want 
to  aggressively  protect  our  environ- 
ment, and  carry  on  other  police  and 
regulatory  activities. 

This  simple  amendment  will  allow 
them  to  do  It,  without  one  hand  tied 
behind  their  backs.  It  makes  nondia- 
chargeable any  debt  arising  from  a 
Judgment  or  consent  decree  requiring 
a  debtor  to  make  restitution  as  a 
result  of  a  violation  of  State  law. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  can  Join  me 
in  this  effort,  because  I  cannot  believe 
that  we  now  allow  the  bankruptcy 
code  to  sanction  this  law  breaking. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  the  text 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

&1017 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 


America  in  Congreu  tssemtied.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Bankruptcy  Anti- 
fraud  Act  of  lOVT. 

RomiscBABaBABiuTT  Of  csktahi  dots  voul 
usrrnmoir 

Sk.  2.  Section  523(a)  of  Utle  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (9),  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  thereof ; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (10)  as 
paragraph  (11);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  such  paragraph  (9) 
the  following: 

"(10)  to  the  extent  that  such  debt  arises 
from  a  violation  by  the  debtor  of  a  civil  or 
criminal  law  enforceable  by  an  action  by  a 
governmental  unit  to  recover  restitution, 
damages,  dvil  penalties,  attorney  fees,  costs 
or  any  other  relief,  or  to  the  extent  that 
such  debt  arises  from  an  agreed  Judgment 
or  other  agreement  by  the  debtor  to  pay 
money  or  transfer  property  In  settlement  of 
such  an  action  by  a  governmental  unit;  or". 
CORFORimiO  AMnnimiT 

Ssc.  3.  SecUon  1328(aX2)  of  tlUe  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  S23(aX5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (5)  and  (10)  of  section 
523(a)".* 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself, 

Mr.       WncKBt.       and      Mr. 

Hahkih): 

S.  1018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that 

a  taxpayer  conscientiously  opposed  to 

participation  in  war  may  elect  to  have 

such  taxpayer's  Income,  estate,  or  gift 

tax  pajmaents  spent  for  nonmllltary 

purposes;  to  create  the  n.S.  Peace  Tax 

Fund  to  receive  such  tax  payments:  to 

establish  a  U.S.  Peace  Tax  Fund  Board 

of  Trustees:  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

U.S.  PEACE  TAX  PUHV 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  BCr.  President,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  introduce 
the  n.S.  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act.  Joining 
me  as  original  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation are  my  good  friends  Senator 
Wbicksr  of  Connecticut  and  Senator 
Habkih  of  Iowa. 

During  the  next  few  days  many 
Americans  will  find  themselves  scram- 
bling to  complete  their  tax  returns 
before  the  April  15  deadline.  To  be 
sure,  taxtime  is  filled  with  anxiety. 
But  to  a  small  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion the  payment  of  Federal  taxes  can 
bring  real  anguish.  For  a  conscientious 
objector,  payment  of  Federal,  estate, 
personal,  or  gift  taxes  represents  par- 
ticipation in  war. 

Since  1945  an  eligible  conscientious 
objector  has  l>een  excused  from 
combat.  Although  our  Nation  long  has 
recognized  moral  and  religious  opposi- 
tion to  war.  It  has  failed  to  address  the 
depth  and  scope  of  such  objections. 
Our  tax  laws  do  not  recognize  tliat 
conscience  not  only  prohibits  partici- 
pation on  the  battlefield,  but  also  in 
the  preparation  for  war  through  pay- 
ments to  the  military. 

The  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act,  if  enacted, 
would  aUow  complete  participation  in 
our  Federal  Government  by  all  clti- 


wlthotit  many  being  forced  to 
compromise  deeply  held  bdlete  of  any 
dtlsen.  In  United  States  versus  Seeger. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Harlan  FUke 
SUme  eloquently  stated  the  rdatlOD- 
shlp  of  conscience  and  state: 

Both  morals  and  sound  policy  require  that 
the  state  should  not  violate  the  consdence 
of  the  IndividuaL  All  our  history  giveB  con- 
firmation to  the  view  that  liberty  of  oon- 
adenoe  has  a  moral  and  aodal  value  which 
make  it  worthy  of  preservation  at  the  hands 
of  the  state.  So  deiep  in  its  signifieanee  and 
vital,  indeed,  is  It  to  the  integrity  oi  man's 
moral  and  spiritual  nature  that  nothing 
short  of  the  self-preservation  of  the  state 
should  warrant  its  violatian;  and  it  may  wdl 
l>e  questioned  whether  the  state  which  pre- 
serves its  life  by  a  settled  pbbcy  of  violatico 
of  the  conscience  of  the  individual  wlU  not 
in  fact  ultimately  lose  it  by  the  proceaa. 

Over  the  years  I  liave  received  many 
letters  from  constituents  describing 
their  disapproval  of  military  taxes  and 
their  desire  to  have  the  Fedotd  Gov- 
ernment respect  such  objections.  Some 
citizens  write  of  their  decision  to  set 
aside  their  l>ellefs  and  pay  their  taxes 
in  full,  despite  the  ang\iish  such  pay- 
ment causes.  Others,  perhaps  follow- 
ing Albert  Einstein's  advice.  "Never  do 
anything  against  conscience  even  If 
the  State  demands  it,"  refuse  to  pay  a 
portion  of  their  taxes.  Some  Ameri- 
cans purposefully  keep  their  inccxne 
Ijelow  the  taxable  level,  so  that  they 
can  avoid  the  decision  altogether. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  what  the 
Peace  Tax  Fund  legislation  is  not.  The 
Peace  Tax  Fund  is  not  a  method  by 
which  a  citizen  may  lodge  protest  over 
wasteful  defense  programs.  Nor  is  It  a 
tool  to  circimivent  foreign  policy  ini- 
tiatives. Tax  liabilities  cannot  be  re- 
duced through  participation  in  the 
Peace  Tax  FuncL  The  Peace  Tax  Fund 
Act  was  developed  not  for  those  Indi- 
viduals seeking  to  alter  national 
policy,  but  rather  to  allow  certain  indi- 
viduals to  fuUy  uphold  Federal  law 
without  violating  their  consciences. 

The  Peace  Tax  Fund  would  allow 
these  sincere  conscientious  objectors 
the  opportunity  to  pay  their  Federal 
taxes  in  full.  Those  who  qualify  may 
choose  to  have  that  portion  of  their 
taxes  which  would  go  to  military  ac- 
tivities instead  be  diverted  to  a  special 
trust  fund.  An  M>I>olnted  board  of  citi- 
zens would  make  reoommendatl(ms  to 
Congress  for  the  ^proprlatlon  of  the 
fund,  «rlth  the  stipulation  that  such 
dollars  be  used  for  nonmilitary  activi- 
ties only. 

As  defined  by  the  Peace  Tax  Fund 
Act.  an  eligible  conscientious  objector 
is  anyone  who  has  obtained  this  status 
under  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act.  Others  may  submit  a  question- 
naire to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
certifying  his  or  her  beliefs  and  how 
those  beliefs  affect  that  individual's 
life.  The  IRS  would  no  longer  be  re- 
quired to  challenge  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector's status  in  U.S.  district  court. 
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with  the  IniRlen  of  proof  now  falling 

I  urfe  my  colle— uw  to  join  me  in 
rapport  of  ttali  Iflilttlon  ao  impor- 
tant to  tlie  proteetton  of  personal  and 
rdlcloiia  btileti  of  many  eltlaena  who 
find  themadtea  ea^  tax  leaMHi  torn 
between  the  law  and  cMMdence^ 


By  Mr.  RISOLB  (for  himself  and 
Ui.lMnmy. 
&  1019.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the 
tax-exempt  treatment  of  self-insured 
wocken'  oompensation  funds;  to  the 
Oonmtttee  on  FInaaoe. 


r  SXAXOS  <&tBinC«TIOII  ACT 

•  Mr.  RISOUB.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduoe  jeglslatlon  to  amend  the 
Inteinal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clar- 
ify the  tax-exempt  status  of  workers' 
compcnsatlan  self-Insurance  funds.  I 
am  plftasfil  to  have  my  friend  and  col- 
leatue  from  Mlehtgan,  Senator  Kvnr 
as  an  original  oo^onsor. 

The  bOl  we  are  introducing  today 
would  provide  group  self-insured  funds 
with  tax  exempt  status.  Recently,  the 
tax  status  of  these  funds  has  been 
Questioned  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Our  bill  will  allow  these  funds 
to  continue  operating  as  they  have  in 
previous  years. 

Durtng  the  1960's.  small-  and  medium- 
siae  businesses  began  to  band  together 
teandng  open  group  funds  to  collec- 
tively self-insure  their  workers'  com- 
pensation coverage.  In  doing  this  they 
greatly  reduced  their  premiums  while 
continuing  to  provide  iw*'«i»wi"«  bene- 
fits. Self -insuring  funds  are  a  simple 
and  efficient  method  for  small  em- 
ployers to  meet  their  woiicers'  com- 
pensation liability  obligation.  The  sole 
purpose  for  these  f  \mds  is  to  provide 
this  coverage. 

The  premiums  are  collected  and 
placed  in  a  fund  to  provide  benefits 
during  the  year.  In  some  instances 
there  is  a  surplus  in  these  funds  due  to 
varying  circumstances.  The  surpluses 
are  returned  to  the  members  immedi- 
ately upon  authorisation  of  their  regu- 
lator. In  Michigan's  case,  the  regulator 
is  the  Michigan  Department  of  Labor. 
The  IRS  has  recently  audited  several 
funds  and  concluded  that  the  surplus- 
es are  subject  to  income  tax.  The  IRS 
argues  that  since  these  funds  are  not 
actually  mutual  insurance  funds  they 
should  not  be  treated  for  tax  purposes 
as  such. 

A  moratorium  has  been  placed  on 
the  IRS  ruling  imtil  August  15.  1987 
on  the  taxing  of  these  funds.  Congress 
must  now  provide  a  permanent  solu- 
tion. It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
the  approach  we  are  outlining  may  not 
be  the  only  way  to  solve  this  problem. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  consist- 
ent with  the  IRS'  prior  tax  treatment 
of  self-insured  funds,  which  until  re- 
omtly  were  considered  tax  exempt. 
We  must  continue  to  help  small  busi- 


and  assist  them  in  providing 
their  lemployees  with  affordable  woi^- 
men'4  compensation. 

Mr.  [President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  &  1019  be  printed 
in  the  RaooBD. 

Thore  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racogs,  as  follows: 

I  &  1019 

Be  ft  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
BevrAntaHvee  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Contneu  auenMed, 
LsaosTTrrLS. 
^Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "SeU-Inaured 
Worlun'  Compenastlon  Pundt  Tsx  Exempt 
TcUrtflcation  Act  of  1987". 

SBC  L  CLAamCATION  OT  TAX  BXKMPT  8TATV8  OP 
aSLP-JNSCSID  WOeXSKS  COMPCNSA- 
nONFUNIW. 

Section  501(c)  of  the  Intemsl  Revenue 
Oxle  ef  1986  is  mmended  by  adding  at  the 
end  tlirreof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(36)  Any  corporation,  fund,  or  trust 
whoaeiprindpal  purpose  is  to  function  as  a 
self-insured  workers'  compensation  or  work- 
ers' ^usability  fund.". 

SBC  S.  BPFBCnVB  DATS. 

The  I  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  u>  all  taxable  years  beginning  before, 
on  or  after  December  31, 1987.« 


S. 


py  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
i  and  Mr.  Hatfislo): 
lb20.  A  bill  to  create  the  Office  of 
the  L  brarian  of  Congress  Emeritus;  to 
the  C  smmittee  on  Rules  and  Admlnis- 
tratiao. 

jaaxaiAH  or  cohgbkss  nfmrras 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  t#  Join  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Hattixld,  in  introducing  a  bill 
to  create  the  office  of  Librarian  of 
Cong -ess  Emeritus  in  the  library  of 
Cong -ess. 

Th<  Librarian  of  Congress  serves  in 
an  office  of  great  distinction  in  this 
counvy.  Since  January  29,  1802,  when 
President  Jefferson  appointed  the 
first  jUbrarian  of  Congress,  John  J. 
iy,  there  have  only  been  11 
other  such  appointments. 

The  history  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress] is  filled  with  some  rather  de- 
lightiul  stories.  The  early  days  of  the 
Library  were  turbulent,  to  say  the 
least..  During  Napoleonic  Wars,  the 
UniU  d  States  sided  with  the  French 
and  :  d  1813  American  troops  burned 
the  F  arllament  House  and  the  Library 
of  Canada  in  present  day  Toronto. 
Seeklig  revenge,  a  year  later  British 
troops  stormed  into  Washington, 
burned  the  White  House  and  the  Cm>- 
itol.  4nd  within  the  C^itol.  destroyed 
the  original  Library  of  Congress.  Rec- 
ogni^ng  that  this  national  treasure 
mustibe  restored,  the  then-retired  Jef- 
ferso^  offered  his  personal  library  at 
Mon^cello  as  a  replacement. 

However.  Jefferson's  offer  was  con- 
sidered political  by  the  Congress.  The 
New  I  England  States  were  against 
buying  the  collection  from  Jefferson, 
the  Mid-Atlantic  States  were  mixed, 
but  a  unified  vote  by  the  South  car- 
ried the  measure.  The  Congress  ac- 
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QUlred  th^  entire  collection,  paying 
$23,950  fof  its  6.487  volumes,  which  ar- 
rived in  a  alngle  shiimient  of  10  horse- 
drawn  wagcms  brought  across  the  to- 
bacco roaM  of  Virginia. 

After  thoe  shaky  beginnings,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  siuiiTed  and  pros- 
pered. And  the  person  who  must  pre- 
side over  fhis  great  institution,  the  li- 
brarian of  Congress,  is  vested  with  tre- 
mendous responsibilities.  The  present 
librarian  lof  Congress.  Dr.  Daniel  J. 
Boorstin  I  oversees  a  $235  million 
budget  and  a  staff  of  5.000.  Indeed, 
larger  than  many  major  corporations 
in  this  country. 

Each  of 'the  12  Librarians  is  remem- 
bered for  specified  contributions.  In 
Daniel  Bqorstin's  case,  these  are  nu- 
merous iiideed.  His  tenure  began  on 
November!  12.  1975.  Within  2  months 
of  taking  Office,  Dr.  Boorstin  initiated 
a  yearlong  study  of  the  library,  the 
result  of  ^hich  was  a  major  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Library  in  1978.  Under 
his  watch,  the  new  third  library  of 
Congress  building,  the  Madison  Build- 
ing was  completed  and  occupied,  and 
renovation  and  restoration  of  the  Li- 
brary's two  existing  buildings  was  un- 
dertaken. 

Yet,  more  than  these  contributions, 
Daniel  Boorstin  will  be  remembered 
for  the  tjtpe  of  man  he  is.  A  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  historian,  he  is  a  scholar 
with  great  vision.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  man 
from  the  mstitution;  Dr.  Boorstin  used 
his  positiai  to  further  the  name  of  the 
library  and  promoted  many  causes 
such  as  literacy.  His  presence  will  be 
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15.  1987. 
an  of  Coi 
mlzethe 

Mr. 
simple 
Greatest! 
tlonal 


missed  indeed  when  he  retires  on  Jime 


by  TnaUng  him  a  Librari- 
Emeritus,  we  can  mini- 


dent,  this  resolution  is 
straightforward.  It  simply 
position— no  salary  or  addi- 
to  the  Government.  The  Li- 
brary of  Congress  will  provide  office 
space  anc|  parking  privileges.  The  biU 
merely  s^ys  that  we,  the  Congress, 
have  higl^  regard  for  the  office  of  li- 
brarian of  Congress  and  see  fit  to 
create  an  honorary  position  for  the  li- 
brarian iipon  retirement.  I  urge  my 
colleague^  to  support  this  resolution, 
and  hopei  that  we  can  deal  with  this 
y. 
TFTKT.n.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
to  Join  wholeheartedly  in 
the  legislation  proposed 
ir  MOTNiHAiT  to  create  the 
Ibrarian  of  Congress  Emeri- 
tus. The  bill  being  Introduced  by  my 
colleague  from  New  York  will  provide 
the  library  of  Congress  with  an  im- 
portant DOst  for  leadership  and  guid- 
ance.       I 

The  Library  of  Congress  bears  a  re- 
sponsibiluy  that  is  greater  than  any 
similar  academic  institution  in  the 
world.  Its  vital  role  requires  the  ongo- 
ing commitment  of  full  support  from 


expedltio' 
•  Mr, 

my  pl( 
cosponsoi 
by  Senai 
post  of 


the  Congress.  A  part  of  that  commit- 
ment is  the  provision  for  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  resources  that  are 
available  through  the  offices  of  a  li- 
brarian emeritus. 

For  almost  200  years  the  library  of 
Congress  has  served  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  as  the  organizer 
and  disseminator  of  knowledge  and  in- 
formation. In  the  age  of  information, 
the  body  of  knowledge  is  growing  in 
exponential  form.  We  need  great 
wisdom  and  sUU  to  deal  effectively 
with  this  situation. 

That  wisdom  comes,  in  part,  from  an 
understanding  of  the  past— where  we 
have  come  from,  how  to  interpret  our 
past,  and  how  we  have  dealt  with  in- 
formation. 

Only  12  individuals  have  held  the 
post  of  librarian  of  Congress  since 
1800.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  at  the 
present  time  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  thoughtful  of  scholars  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  librarian.  His  skill,  knowl- 
edge and  historical  perspective  are  na- 
tional resources  that,  like  those  of  his 
predecessors  and  successors  should  not 
be  wasted. 

I  congratulate  Senator  MoTifiHAH 
for  his  foresight  in  proposing  the  cre- 
ation of  a  librarian  of  Congress  Emer- 
itus and  Join  him  in  urging  passage  of 
this  important  piece  of  legislation.* 


By  ISi.  SPECTER: 
S.  1021.  A  bill  entiUed  the  "Logan 
ReUef   Act";   to   the   Committee    on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

LOOAH  RBLHF  ACT 

BSr.  SPECTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  residents  of  the  Logan 
area  of  Philadelphia  by  purchasing 
homes  endangered  by  the  disaster  that 
has  occurred  there. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  I  intro- 
duced identical  legislation,  S.  2938,  in 
the  closing  dajrs  of  the  99th  Congress, 
on  October  16,  1986.  Since  that  time, 
only  a  modicum  of  progress  has  been 
made  in  tackling  the  Logan  problem, 
and  the  need  for  Federal  assistance 
clearly  remains. 

Hundreds  of  homes  in  the  Logan 
area  are  situated  in  low  land  and  a 
flood  plain  of  the  Wingohocklng  CTreek 
that  were  filled  many  years  ago  with 
ash  and  cinders.  Recent  studies  con- 
tracted by  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
have  identified  71  homes  as  imminent- 
ly dangerous  and  another  70  as  dan- 
gerous due  to  a  severe  sinking  condi- 
tion caused  by  the  settlement,  disinte- 
gration and  shifting  of  the  ash  and 
cinders.  Some  957  homes  in  aU  are  af- 
fected by  the  subsidence,  and  many 
are  now  or  will  soon  be  iminhabitable. 

According  to  the  summary  of  the 
final  report  of  the  Logan  geotechnical 
study,  conducted  by  lippincott  Engi- 
neering Associates,  one  of  the  contrib- 
uting factors  to  the  subsidence  of  the 
Logan    area   was    mild    earthquakes, 


which  caused  the  "ash  and  cinder  to 
lose  strength  and  volimie." 

Logan  residaits  are  like  many  other 
Americans  in  that  their  homes  are 
their  primary  financial  assets.  The 
widely  publicized  subsidenoe  problem 
in  the  Logan  neighborhood  has  re- 
duced or  eliminated  the  market  value 
of  many  of  these  homes.  This  is  a 
major  financial  blow  to  the  position  in 
life  of  many  Logan  residents. 

Since  the  problem  began,  I  have  ac- 
tively sought  assistance  for  Logan  area 
residents.  At  my  request.  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develoimient 
Samuel  Pierce  provided  mortgage 
relief  to  affected  homeowners,  reliev- 
ing the  debt  obligations  of  FHA-guar- 
anteed  loans.  I  also  sought  and  re- 
ceived a  similar  commitment  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

At  my  urging,  former  Gov.  Dick 
Thombur^  declared  the  Logan  area 
both  a  Federal  major  disaster,  under 
Public  Law  93-288,  and  a  State  disas- 
ter emergency.  Although  the  adminis- 
tration denied  the  Federal  assistance 
request.  Governor  Thomburgh  grant- 
ed Philadelphia  $1  million  in  State  re- 
development assistance  funds  for  the 
Logan  residents. 

In  addition,  the  dty  of  Philadelphia 
has  secured  a  mortgage  payment  mor- 
atorium between  Logan  residents  and 
eight  private  lending  companies  to 
ease  the  financial  burdens  of  home- 
owners, some  of  whom  have  already 
vacated  their  homes.  The  mayor  of 
Philadelphia  has  put  forth  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  private/public 
corporation  to  relocate  residents  and 
purchase  homes.  The  future  of  this 
initiative  is  imcertain. 

According  to  a  dty  study,  the  total 
cost  of  resolving  the  Logan  problem- 
buying  the  dangerous  homes,  provid- 
ing relocation  assistance  and  doing  re- 
medial work  where  possible— is  in  the 
range  of  $30  to  $40  million.  Despite  ef- 
forts to  date,  many  Logan  residents 
will  clearly  be  left  in  the  lurch.  My  biU 
would  authorize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  homes  at  their 
market  value  before  the  subsidence 
began,  thereby  ensuring  that  residents 
whose  homes  are  in  danger  or  immi- 
nent danger  would  be  adequately  pro- 
vided for. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  Feder- 
al intervention  and  legislation  in  emer- 
gency situations  such  as  this  one.  A 
case  in  point  is  that  of  the  Centralia, 
PA,  mine  fire.  The  Senate  earmarked 
an  appropriation  of  $42  million  for  the 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  fimd  to 
provide  for  the  purchase  of  homes  and 
relocation  of  Centralia  residents. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  providing  an  ex- 
ample of  general  Federal  involvement 
in  an  emergency  situation  that  is  par- 
tially man  made,  the  Centralia  case 
also  serves  as  a  precedent  for  Federal 
involvement  in  the  purchase  of  homes 
and  provision  of  relocation  assistance. 
The  special  appropriation  for  Coitra- 


11a  was  used  precisely  for  these  pur- 


In  the  case  of  Love  Canal,  a  coounu- 
nlty  endangered  by  higUy  toxic  waste 
in  the  1970'8,  a  dlsasto-  '*«*lT>ratlim 
along  with  an  eaimarted  appgttprta- 
Uon  provided  Federal  TirllTtaniT  In 
mitigating  the  envircmmental  danger. 
Of  course,  the  Love  Canal  tragedy  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  establishment  of  8u- 
perfund.  a  masslTe  Federal  program  to 
respond  to  certain  kinds  of  manmade 
environmental  moblems  which  neither 
State  nor  local  authorities  can  ade- 
quately address. 

Another  instance  of  Federal  involve- 
ment in  a  manmade  emergency  came 
in  req>onse  to  a  series  of  sewer  explo- 
sions in  Louisville.  KY.  in  1981.  In 
that  case.  President  Reagan  declared  a 
major  disaster  to  assist  homeowners 
with  property  damage. 

Mr.  President,  there  is.  in  shcnt.  a 
history  of  Federal  Involvement  in  situ- 
ations analogous  to  the  one  that 
Logan  residents  are  now  facing. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  concurrent  ef- 
forts of  Federal.  State,  and  local  au- 
thorities will  continue  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  festering  tragedy  in  Logan. 
Without  these  efforts,  the  residents  of 
that  area  will  be  f inandally  disadvan- 
taged—through  no  fault  of  their  own— 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  this  dilemma,  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them  in  resolv- 
ing it  expeditiously. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo  as  if  read 
infulL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tht 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

S.  1021 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrtu  aatenMed, 

SBCnON  I.  PUKCHA8B  OF  BOMBS  AND  KBLOCA- 

TION  A88IOTANCB 

The  President  or  his  designee  is  author- 
ized to  purchase  the  homes  of  the  restdents 
of  the  Logan  section  of  PhUadephia,  Penn- 
sylvania at  their  market  value  prior  to  re- 
ports of  the  subsidence  then,  provided  that 
the  President  or  his  designee  deems  them 
dangerous  or  uninhabitable.  Further,  the 
President  or  his  designee  shall  provide  nio- 
cation  assistance  to  those  whose  homes  are 
deemed  dangerous  or  uninhabitable. 

SKCnON  t  AUTBOBIZATION  OP  APPBOPBUTIONB 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  de^gnee  Is  authorised  to  expend 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1022.  A  bill  to  transfer  funds  out 
of  certain  foreign  assistance  accounts 
for  prison  construction  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
TKAirsm  or  prison  coNsraocnoN  wvmtm  our 

OP  CBnAIN  POBKiaH  ASSISTAlfCB  AOCOCRTS 

BCr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  two  bills  to  address 
the  nationwide  prison  overcrowding 
crisis.  This  legislation  would  permit 
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f orricn  «—«-*-'«««  fondi  dedgiiated  for 
dracHJXMludiic  ooantiiH  and  drug- 
mmC  f offf fliture  funds  to  be  uaed  In- 
fltaad  for  onanency  prlKm  renovatlGn 
and  eoutnietlaii  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  Icffela. 

Tbe  fliat  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
addrea  two  problefiis  that  have 
readMd  critical  i^oportions:  illegal 
drag  eiporta  from  certain  countries 
and  prlaan  overcrowding.  This  biU  au- 
thutlaes  the  transfer  of  foreign  assist- 
ance funds  from  countries  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  cortifles  have  f aUed 
to  make  adequate  progress  in  reducing 
illflcal  narcotics  iiroductlon  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  to  be  utilized  for  con- 
structing additional  prison  space  for 
serious  drug  off endos. 

Throughout  the  country— at  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  levels— overcrowd- 
ing of  JaOs  and  prisons  strains  our  cor- 
tectional  system  by  overextending  the 
staff  and  resources  of  each  facility  and 
by  crcattng  conditions  not  conducive 
to  rehabilitation  of  prisoners.  Prison 
staffa  simply  are  not  equipped  to  deal 
with  prisoner  unrest  aiul  violence  re- 
sulting from  overcrowded  conditions. 

The  number  <A  probationerB  and  pa- 
rolees is  growing  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  incarcerated  of  f  end- 
en,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  courts' 
reluctance  to  sentence  convicted  crimi- 
nals to  Jails  and  prisons  already  filled 
well  beyond  capacity.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  has  re- 
ported that  the  probation  population 
has  grown  much  faster  in  the  1980's 
than  has  the  prison  population.  There 
are  now  approximately  three  times  as 
many  o^enders  under  such  communi- 
ty supervision  than  there  are  in 
prison. 

The  probation  and  parole  popula- 
tions have  reached  record  levels,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Sta- 
tistics. Tens  of  thousands  of  convicted 
prisoners  and  pretrial  detainees  are  re- 
leased prematurely,  because  there 
simply  is  no  qiMce  for  them  in  our  ex- 
isting prisons  and  Jails.  Courts  have  in- 
tervened in  approximately  72  percent 
of  the  States  pris(m  systems,  frequent- 
ly placing  limits  on  the  number  of 
prisoners  the  State  may  place  in  exist- 
ing facilities. 

The  Justice  Department's  "Survey 
of  Jails,"  which  analyzed  the  popula- 
tions of  approximately  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  JaUs.  revealed  that  24  per- 
cent of  the  facilities  in  Jurisdictions 
wi^  large  JaU  populations  reported 
that  they  were  under  court  order  to 
remedy  one  or  more  conditions  of  con- 
finemoit.  Of  these.  81  percent  were 
cited  f  <»*  crowded  living  units. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  reports  that  the  overall  occu- 
pancy rate  is  as  hli^  as  148  percent  of 
capacity.  The  Federal  inmate  popula- 
tion has  grown  fmn  34.263  prisoners 
in  1964  to  41.491  at  present.  At  this 
time,  the  Bureau  reports  that  all  but  3 


of  the  47  Federal  prisons  are  over  ca- 
padw. 

In  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. |or  example,  the  overcrowding  sit- 
uati^  is  egtecially  acute.  Federal  pris- 
ons lb  Lewlsburg.  Allenwood.  and  Lor- 
etto^re  27,  38,  and  70  percent  over  ca- 
pa«i1^.  respectively.  Even  these  num- 
bers, however,  pale  In  comparison  to 
othef  Federal  correctional  institutions, 
such!  as  those  In  Danbury.  CT.  and 
Pho^ilx.  AZ.  The  Danbury  facility  is 
filled  to  107  percent  over  capacity— 
1,063  prisoners  in  a  prison  designed  to 
hold  514.  The  Phoenix  facility  is  114 
percfnt  over  capacity,  housing  848  in- 
mat*  in  a  prison  dedgned  to  hold  396. 
nationwide  prison  overcrowding 
is  due.  in  large  part,  to  the  stag- 
number  of  drug  offenders  being 
sentlto  Federal  prisons.  During  fiscal 
year  1986,  admissions  for  drug  offend- 
ers totaled  7.066.  The  total  of  this 
class  of  inmates  Is  12.038— an  increase 
from  9,487  in  1985.  The  administra- 
tion's intensified  craclEdown  on  drug 
trafficking  has  increased  significantly 
the  number  of  drug  convictions.  The 
acoofdant  burden  on  the  Federal  cor- 
rections system  will  continue. 

In ,  October  1986,  Congress  passed 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986, 
whifii  provides  significant  resources 
for  vug  education,  rehabilitation,  and 
law  enforcement.  However,  the  serious 
threat  to  our  country  posed  by  the 
flow  of  illegal  drugs  from  foreign 
sources  continues  to  worsen. 

La^  year,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
Statfe  George  Shultz  regarding  the 
international  drug  flow  into  the 
United  States.  According  to  statistics 
provided  by  the  State  Department, 
five  i  nations— Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Me^co.  Pakistan,  and  Peru— either  in- 
creased or  failed  to  significantly  de- 
crease their  drug  production  in  1985. 

ok  Idarch  2,  1987,  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  State  released  its  1986  annual 
repoDl  on  the  status  of  worldwide  Ille- 
gal narcotics  production.  According  to 
this  report,  worldwide  production  of 
heroin,  cocaine  and  marijuana  in- 
cr«i^  significantly  in  1986.  The  pro- 
ducfion  of  opium,  for  example,  in- 
cresbed  i4>proxlmately  50  percent. 
froE  k  1.640  metric  tons  in  1985  to  2,515 
torn  in  1986.  Coca  leaf  production  in- 
cret  Bed  from  161,000  to  188,320  metric 
ton  during  the  same  period.  The  pro- 
duc  Ion  of  nuuUuana  rose  from  10,725 
to  1 1.405  tons  last  year. 

T  lis  year,  the  State  Department  has 
Ideitlfied  24  nations  as  major  illegal 
dm  (-producing  or  drug-trafficking 
cowtries.  Approximately  $1  billion  in 
UJS.  foreign  assistance  fimds  is  at 
issue. 

lix-  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
sen^  a  clear  message  to  those  coun- 
tries receiving  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
that  their  lack  of  cooperation  in  fight- 
ing the  illegal  drug  trade  no  longer 
wlli  be  tolerated. 


The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  aui^oriaes  use  of  certain  unobli- 
gated f (Mreign  aid  fimds  for  onergency 
prison  oonsteuction.  Under  the  Mil, 
those  imobllgated  funds  appropriated 
to  provide  foreign  assistance  to  ootm- 
tries  thu  are  certified  as  not  cooperat- 
ing with  the  UJS.  war  on  drugs,  wotild 
be  transf eired  instead  to  the  Attorney 
Genc«J  K>r  use  in  prison  construction. 
What  better  use  for  these  unobligated 
funds  than  to  finance  new  facilities  to 
house  the  serious  drug  offenders  of 
our  Nation?  * 

This  n|ew  soiurce  of  funding  wUl 
assist  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  addressing  the  prison 
overcrowding  crisis.  The  biU  author- 
izes the  Attorney  General  to  allocate 
these  funds  for  construction  of  Feder- 
al correcuonal  facilities  administered 
by  the  Fideral  Bureau  of  Prisons.  The 
biU  also  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  allocate  these  funds  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Biireau  of  Justice 
Assistance  pursuant  to  titie  I,  part  M 
of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986 
(PJo.  99^70).  Under  this  provision. 
State  and  local  narcotics  control  pro- 
grams nu  by  renovate  and  construct  cor- 
rectional facilities  for  the  detention  of 
persons  oonvicted  of  drug  offenses. 

These  grant  provisions  will  help  ad- 
dress the  prison  overcrowding  crisis. 
Outdated  and  outmoded  Jails  with 
overcrowided  conditions  exist  through- 
out the  Qoimtry.  The  Cambria  Cotmty 
prison  iniEbensburg,  PA.  is  representa- 
tive of  these  facilities  nationwide.  This 
facility  u  over  100  years  old;  construc- 
tion of  tfte  original  cell  block  was  com- 
pleted in  1870:  and  construction  of  the 
present  bell  block  was  completed  in 
1910.  F4cillties  for  female  prisoners 
are  extremely  limited  and  the  Jail  is 
subject  to  overcrowding.  Local  finan- 
cial resotirces  for  extensive  renovation 
are  sevei^ly  limited. 

The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act's  State 
and  Locjj  Grant  Program  for  prison 
renovatirai  and  construction  will  pro- 
vide new  hope  for  county  commission- 
ers and  local  officials  who  are  anxious 
to  address  overcrowding  problems. 
The  bills  I  introduce  today  would  aug- 
ment the  financial  resources  of  this 
vital  program  by  providing  much 
needed  additional  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

We  must  continue  to  address  the 
demand]  for  drugs  here  in  the  United 
States,  tt  is  equally  dear,  however, 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  tolerate 
imlimlt^  foreign  supplies  of  drugs.  I 
believe  it  is  time  to  demonstrate  our 
seriousness  by  reducing  or  eliminating 
foreign  aid  to,  and  perhi^is  even  trade 
with.  i»tions  that  have  failed  to 
reduce  their  export  of  this  deadly 
product.  Nothing  could  be  more  impro- 
priate than  to  use  these  Federal  funds, 
instead,  to  help  relieve  the  national 
crisis  of  prison  overcrowding. 


Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  priacm 
overcrowding  is  an  epidemic  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
a  serious  problem  in  this  Nation  of 
crime  oontroL  About  70  percent  of  the 
crimes  are  cmnmitted  by  career  crimi- 
nals, and  if  we  have  adequate  prison 
space  in  conjimction  with  an  v)|wopri- 
ate  program  for  dealing  with  career 
criminals,  it  is  estimated  that  as  much 
as  SO  percent  of  the  violent  crimes  in 
this  country  could  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  bills  are  di- 
rected to  the  core  of  this  Itind  of  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rkx>u>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooKD.  as  follows: 

8.1022 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaent&tivea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaembled.  That  (aXl) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provldon  of  law, 
90  daya  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  f or— 

(A)  prison  construction:  or 
'  (B)  maUng  grants  under  part  M  of  title  I 
of  tbe  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  19M  (as  added  by  section 
15S3  of  the  Antt-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1»M). 
those  unobligated  funds  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1987  which  are  allocated  for 
Vm  fiscal  year  1987  to  provide  assistanoe 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(other  than  chapter  8  of  part  I  of  such  Act 
which  rdates  to  International  narcotics  con- 
trol) or  to  provide  foreign  military  sales  fl- 
nanrtng  under  the  Arms  Export  Cimtrol  Act 
with  respect  to  a  country  for  which  a  certifi- 
cation has  been  made  under  subaectlon  (b). 

(2)  Funds  transferred  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  remain  available  for  the  same  periods 
of  time  for  which  such  funds  would  have 
been  available  tmder  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
as  the  case  may  be.  but  for  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

(b)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  certify  to  the  Congress  those 
countries  which  have  (ailed  to  make  ade- 
quate progress  In  reducing  Illegal  narcotics 
production. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1023.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  not  needed  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Department  of  Justice 
Assets  Forfeiture  Fund  and  the  Cus- 
toms Forfeiture  Fund  for  purposes  of 
emergency  prison  construction;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RCT  nuaoK  comntTJcnoR  fusduto 

ACT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  bill  I  introduce  today,  the 
Emergency  Prison  Construction  Act  of 
1987,  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  allocate  moneys  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund  and 
the  Customs  Forfeiture  Fund  for 
emergency  prison  construction.  This 
bill  is  the  successor  to  S.  2828,  which  I 
introduced  in  the  99th  Congress. 
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Existing  law  provides  for  two  sepa- 
rate funds  in  the  UJS.  Treasury  as  re- 
positories for  moneys  and  property 
seized  by  or  forfeited  to  law  oaforce- 
ment  of fidalK  the  Customs  Forfeiture 
Fund  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
Assets  Forfeiture  Fund. 

Prmierty  and  moneys  seized  or  for- 
feited in  drug-related  arrests  by  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  are  deposited  in 
the  CusUmis  Forfeiture  Fund  under 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1607). 
Similarly,  property  and  moneys  seized 
or  forfeited  pursuant  to  a  law  enforced 
or  administered  by  the  Departinent  of 
Justice  are  deposited  in  the  D^iart- 
ment's  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund  (28 
U.S.C.  524).  The  law  states  that 
amounts  In  the  f  imd  which  currently 
are  not  needed  for  purposes  specified 
in  the  applicable  statutes  establishing 
the  fimds  shall  be  kept  on  deposit  in 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  increasing  number  of  ccmvlcted 
drug  offenders,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  property  con- 
fiscated and  moneys  forfeited  are 
swelling  the  deposits  in  both  the  Cus- 
toms Forfeiture  Fund  and  the  Justice 
Assets  Forfeiture  Fund.  As  of  January 
31.  1987,  the  Justice  seizures  totaled 
over  $42  million. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  amend  existing  law  to 
aUow  these  forfeiture  funds  to  be  used 
to  relieve  prison  overcrowding.  Specifi- 
cally, it  would  amend  the  existing  Cus- 
toms and  criminal  forfeiture  statutes 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
allocate  forfeited  moneys  for  emergen- 
cy prison  construction.  Moneys  from 
the  sale  of  property  seized  by  the  Cus- 
toms Service  in  (Irug-related  arrests, 
and  not  needed  for  the  purposes  al- 
ready set  forth  in  the  Customs  For- 
feiture Fund  statute,  also  could  be 
used  for  emergency  prison  construc- 
tion. 

This  new  source  of  funding  wiU 
assist  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments in  addressing  the  prison  over- 
crowding crisis.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  allocate  these 
fimds  for  construction  of  Federal  cor- 
rectional facilities  administered  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  allocate  these  funds  to  the  Justice 
Department's  Bureau  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance pursuant  to  title  I.  subtiUe  M  of 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  (PX. 
99-570).  Under  this  provision.  State 
and  local  narcotics  control  programs 
may  renovate  and  construct  correc- 
tional facilities  for  the  detention  of 
persons  convicted  of  drug  offenses. 

Mr.  President,  the  Anti-E^ug  Abuse 
Act's  grant  provision  for  State  and 
local  correctional  facilities  is  a  new 
program  to  address  the  prison  over- 
crowding crisis.  Outdated  and  out- 
moded Jails  with  overcrowded  condi- 
tions exist  throughout  the  country. 
This  State  and  local  grant  program  for 
prison    renovation    and    construction 


will  provide  new  hope  for  county 

missioners  and  local  officials  in  ad- 
dressing overcrowding  problems.  The 
bills  I  introduce  today  would  augment 
the  financial  resources  of  this  vital 
program  by  providing  much  nciodod 
additional  amristance  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

Mr.  President,  this  legialation  repre- 
sents an  important  additional  step 
toward  eliminating  the  problem  of 
prison  overcrowding  at  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  leveL  And  what  more 
i«>im>priate  way  to  finance  the  new  fa- 
cilities than  with  the  forfeited  spoils 
of  convicted  drug  traffidcers? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooro,  as  follows: 

8.1023 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepreaentaHve*   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congrt**  ateembted, 
wcnon  1.  sHonTfnx 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Emergency 
Prison  (Construction  Funding  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  1  DKPAmiINT  OP  JUSnCB  ASBBTB  POKPBT- 

uunjND. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  subaectlm  (c)  of  section 
524  of  tlUe  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Amounts  In  the  fund  which  are  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  may  be  used  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
for- 

"(1)  prison  construction  neoeoary  on  an 
emergency  basis;  or 

"(U)  making  granU  under  part  M  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (as  added  by  section 
1522  of  the  AnU-Orug  Abuse  Act  of  1986):  or 

"(B)  if  not  used  for  the  purposes  provided 
in  clause  (A)  shaD  be  kq>t  (m  deposit  or  in- 
vested in  obligations  of.  or  guaranteed  by. 
the  United  States.". 

sac  >.  cuamMis  pokbturk  pvnd. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  612a  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  19S0.  as  added  by  Public  Iaw 
98-473,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Amounts  In  the  fund  which  are  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  may  be  used  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
for- 

"(1)  prison  construction  nectisary  on  an 
onergency  basis:  or 

"(U)  making  granU  under  part  U  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (as  added  by  section 
1552  of  the  AnU-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986);  or 

"(B)  if  not  used  for  the  purposes  provided 
In  clause  (A)  shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  in- 
vested In  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  by, 
the  United  States.". 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  PaozMZRx,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Btbs.  Mr.  Hsuis.  Mr. 
THTTUforo,  Mr.  Nicklb,  Mr. 
Kbwt,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Hol- 
Lnrcs.  Mr.  Snocs.  Mr.  Kmin- 
DT.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Quatlb, 
Mr.  Shklbt.  Mr.  Hbcht,  Mr. 
WtLSOM,  Mr.  Tkiblb,  Mr. 
D'Ahato,  Mr.  Abmstboiio,  Mr. 
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McClubs.  and 


Mr. 

Mr.  fliMfMitV 
&  lOtT.  A  bm  to  prohibit  trade  be- 
tveeo  the  Soviet  puppet  regime  in  Af - 
ghanlf^r"  and  the  United  States;  to 
the  Oominlttee  on  FInanee. 

RAXB  ABB  tfouamui 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
mofe  than  7  yean  have  passed  since 
troops  of  the  Soviet  Unkm  poured  into 
AftharM*"  and  instaUed  a  puppet 
regime  in  KabuL  The  Kabtil  rei^e, 
with  the  help  of  120.000  Soviet  troops, 
is  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  more 
than  1  million  people— most  of  them 
n^fP^««i««i^f^if^^»i»j      iTw»imHTig     women, 

dilldren.  and  the  elderly— and  the 
largest  refugee  population  in  the 
world.  Last  year,  the  United  Nations 
described  the  ctmdition  of  human 
rights  in  Afghanistan  as:  "A  situation 
aniroachlng  genocide." 

IneredUdy,  the  United  States  still 
permits  trade  with  the  Soviet  puppet 
regime  in  KabuL  While  there  are  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  certain  strate- 
gic itons.  the  State  Department  in- 
forms me  that:  "Trade  in  and  of  itself 
between  the  United  States  and  Af- 
ghanistan is  not  prohibited."  Indeed  it 
is  not. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Phoxiorb,  Sena- 
tor DoLB.  Senator  Btrd,  and  19  other 
Senators,  and  on  my  own  behalf,  legis- 
lation that  would  prohibit  any  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
genoddal  Kabul  regime.  Presently,  the 
United  States  prohibits  trade  with 
Cuba,  Nicaragua.  Vietnam.  North 
Korea,  and  Kampuchea.  I  propose  to 
add  Afghanistan  to  that  list  of  rogue 
naticms. 

lAst  jrear.  the  United  States  Congress 
in  Puhlle  lAW  M-SM  expressed  concern 
that  Soviet  policies  in  Afghanistan 
may  constitute  the  crime  of  genocide. 
Yet.  the  United  States  continues  to 
permit  exports  to  the  Kabul  regime. 
Such  exiMrts  more  than  doubled  last 
year  over  exports  the  previous  year. 
For  exunple.  the  Kabul  regime  pur- 
chases certain  aircraft  parts  and  other 
goods  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  annual  state- 
ment m^rtring  the  seventh  anniversary 
of  the  brutal  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Whitehead  stated: 

It  is  dear  that  only  atesdHy  Incremsing 
preamire  on  aU  fronts— military.-  political. 
dlploinaUo— will  Induce  the  Soviets  to  make 
the  political  decision  to  negotiate  the  with- 
drawal of  their  forces  *  *  *  we  must  keep  up 
the  effort. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  Just  more  hot 
air  from  the  State  Department.  If  the 
Congress  wishes  to  implement  such 
policy.  Members  will  have  to  take  the 
initiative.  The  legislation  I  propose 
will  increase  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
puppet  regime.  It  is  long  overdue. 

Congress  has  been  unanimous  in  its 
condemnation  of  the  Kabul  regime. 


we^s  ago.  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly adopted  a  Joint  resolution 
solidarity  with  the  people 
of  Afghanistan,  and  calling  uiKm  the 
it  to  designate  March  31.  1087. 
Day.  Here  is  sn  oppor- 
f or  Congress  to  match  its  in- 
Viifng  words  with  deeds. 

l4Bt  year,  after  pressure  frmn  Con- 
greai.  the  President  withdrew  most  fa^ 
vor^  nation  trading  status  from  Af - 
ghattistan.  As  the  crisis  in  Afghanistan 
worsens,  we  mtjst  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage that  this  Nation  will  not  cooper- 
ate in  any  fashion  with  a  regime  par- 
ticii^Ung  in  the  genocide  of  its  own 
pe^le. 

This  legislation  has  the  bipartisan 
suMort  of  23  Senators,  including  our 
dist^iguished  leaders.  I  urge  each  of 
my  icolleagues  to  add  their  names  as 
cosponsors. 

Iifr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ediii  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooro,  as  follows: 

S.  1027 
it  enacted  by  tJte  Senate  and  Houae  af 
itoHve*   of  the    United   Statea   of 
in  Congreu  auenMed, 
ION  1.  pRoammoN  on  dipobt& 
(al  IM  Okhbral.— No  product  of  Afshani- 
stan  may   be   Imported   into   the   United 
States  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b^  Pkoducts  or  Akihahisxab.— For  pur- 
poatt  of  this  section,  the  term  "Product  of 
Afsianistan"  means  any  article  grown,  pro- 
duced, or  manufactured  (in  whole  or  in 
parip  in  Afghanistan  and  which  is  exported 
by  the  so-called  "DonocratiG  Republic  of 
Afgianistan"  that  is  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  any  political  party,  faction, 
or  rtome  supported  by  the  Union  of  Soviet 
SocBOist  Republics  in  Afghanistan. 

8BC|I0N  L  PBOHIBmON  ON  BXPOVI& 

(al  IR  Obrbbal.— No  goods  or  technology 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Stales,  or  wliich  is  exported  by  a  person 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Stales,  may  be  exported  to  Afghanistan  for 
the  ibenefit  or  use  by  the  so-called  "Demo- 
cratfc  Republic  of  Afghanistan"  that  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Soviet  Union,  or  for  use  by 
anyf  itoUtical  party,  faction,  or  regime  in  Af- 
ghntiiiftjtn  supported  by  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in  Afghanistan. 

(tb  AsMnnsiBATioH.— The  prohibiticm 
provided  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ad- 
miiBstered  under  the  Export  Administration 
■       )11979. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Spbcteb): 

1037.  A  biU  to  establish  a  proce- 
du^  by  which  the  United  States  can 
coihbat  the  imf  air  trading  practices  of 
tracing  partners  with  whom  the 
United  States  has  excessive  trade  defi- 
cits: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AHTI-DISCKIIflBATIOB  ABS  TXADB  DBnCR 
BXDUCnOR  ACT 

•  lir.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
noT  decisions  more  important  for  the 
economic  security  of  the  United  States 
th  n  those  Congress  will  make  over 


the  next  few  months  with  regard  to 
trade  lejlslaWofn  And  we  had  better 
make  certain  that  we— and  when  I  say 
we,  I  Inaude  both  Houses  of  Ooogreas 
and  the  I  administration— put  together 
a  trade  bill  that  does  what  we  say  It  is 
going  to  do.  America's  ma^mn,  tann- 
ers, and  businesses  expect  us  to 
produce  jlegislatlon  that  will  enhance 
Americas  competitiveness  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace,  and  reduce  the 
enormous  trade  deficits  that  are  cost- 
ing us  Jops  and  profits. 

We  ne^d  changes  in  our  trade  poli- 
cies for  the  long-term  goal  of  keeping 
the  Unitjed  States  competitive  into  the 
21st  century.  But  in  the  near  term, 
we've  g(it  to  address  the  havoc  being 
created  by  the  biggest  trade  deficits  in 
our  Nation's  history.  It  is  my  belief 
that  to  achieve  this  immediate  goal  we 
needn't  rely  solely  on  new  laws— we've 
also  got  to  make  existing  laws  wortL 

Trade  laws  already  in  place  give  the 
Presideqt  authority  to  combat  unfair 
foreign  I  trade  practices.  President 
Reagan  save  a  recent  display  of  how 
this  authority  can  work  in  the  semi- 
conductor case.  But  I  am  concerned 
that  it ;  wasn't  until  Congress  was 
threateiiing  to  act  and  the  Japanese 
were  dearly  violating  an  agreement 
which  had  been  extremely  difficult  to 
get  them  to  negotiate  in  the  first  place 
that  remliatory  action  was  taken  by 
the  Prendent.  If  our  country  is  going 
to  takejaction  against  unfair  traders 
only  in  order  to  pull  the  legislative  rug 
out  from  under  Congress,  we  are  going 
to  sacrifice  more  of  our  industry  to 
f  oreiflTi  competition,  and  consign  more 
of  our  porkers  to  the  imemployment 
office,    i 

There]  is  nothing  protectionist  about 
taking  fetrong  action  against  unfair 
trading  {practices  before  the  practices 
get  out  of  controL  We  can  already 
identify  what  these  practices  are  and 
what  thieir  trade-distorting  impact  is— 
beginniag  in  1985,  Congress  required 
the  Trade  Representative  to  submit  an 
imniifti  report  called  the  "National 
Trade  ^imates"  which  contains  this 
inf ormajtion.  Why  not  use  this  annual 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  imfair  foreign 
trade  practices  and  policies  as  a  basis 
for  actions  aimed  at  reducing  bilateral 
trade  d«f  icits? 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  do  exactly  that. 

In  January,  I  introduced  the  Fair 
Trade  Act  of  1987,  a  bUl  requiring  a  re- 
duction! in  the  merchandise  trade  defi- 
cit equivalent  to  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  unfair  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices. The  bill  I  am  offering  today  rep- 
resents I  a  fine-tuning  of  that  earlier 
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The  Anti-Discrimination  and  Trade 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1987  requires 
USTR  to  make  a  monetary  estimate  of 
how  milch  more  U.S.  companies  would 
be  ablel  to  export  were  it  not  for  the 
imjusti  iable,  unreasonable,  and  dis- 


criminatory trade  practices  of  our 
trading  partners.  These  estimates 
would  become  deficit  reduction  goals 
for  each  country  with  which,  in  each 
of  the  past  2  years,  the  United  States 
has  run  a  trade  deficit  of  at  least  $3 
bOllon,  and  which,  for  the  past  2 
years,  has  been  identified  in  the  Na- 
tional Trade  Estimates  report  as 
having  unfair  trade  practices.  Interest- 
ed parties  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  challenge  the  deficit  reduction 
goals  and  the  estimates  on  which  they 
are  based,  and  USTR  would  have  dis- 
cretion to  adjust  the  goals  accordingly. 
By  April  1  of  each  year,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  plan  ex- 
plaining how  he  will  achieve  the  defi- 
cit reduction  goals.  The  President  can 
use  the  full  range  of  his  existing  au- 
thority to  achieve  the  goal— authority 
to  negotiate  agreements,  authority  to 
threaten  retaliation,  and  authority  to 
retaliate  with  tariffs  or  quotas  if  nego- 
tiaUonsfalL 

In  other  words,  this  approach  simply 
requires  the  President  to  use  existing 
authority  to  end  imfair  trade  practices 
by  our  tra^ng  partners— an  important 
source  of  our  devastating  trade  defi- 
cits. I  hope  that  this  proposal  will  re- 
ceive serious  consideration  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  ultimately  by 
the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Sfbctbr 
has  Joined  me  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation.  My  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  understands  as  weU  as 
anyone  in  the  Scsnate  the  importance 
of  combating  unfair  trade  practices 
and  getting  oiu*  trade  deficits  down. 

I  fear  that  a  trade  bill  without  a  pro- 
vision that  allows  us  to  fight  unfair 
trade  practices  in  a  direct  and  f orcefiil 
way— by  reducing  our  bilateral  deficits 
with  countries  engaging  in  unfair 
practices  against  us— will  not  have  the 
results  the  American  people  expect. 
Yes,  we  need  competitive  strategies  for 
the  21st  century  and  beyond.  But  we 
also  need  to  get  some  fair  play  into 
our  trade  relations  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Anti-Discrimi- 
nation and  Trade  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1987  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
following  my  remarks,  along  with  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

&1037 
Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentative*    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congrtu  astembled, 

SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TTTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  •>  the  "Antt-Dis- 
criminatlon  and  Trade  Defldt  Reduction 
Act  of  1987". 

SBC  t  AMBNDMBNn  TO  THB  NATIONAL  TRAOB  BS- 


(a)  IB  Obbbbal.— Section  181  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  UJ8.C.  2341)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Not  Uter  than  the 
date  on  which  the  Initial  report  is  required 
under    subaecUtKi    (bXl)."    in    subsection 


(aXl)  and  insetting  in  lieu  thereof  "For  cal- 
endar year  19M,  and  tar  each  succeeding 
calendar  year,", 

(2)  by  inserting  "of  each  fordgn  country" 
after  "or  practices"  in  subaeetioa  (aXlXA). 

(S)  l»y  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (aXlXAXU). 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (aXlXB)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ":  and". 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsecticm 
(aXl)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  make  an  estimate  of  the  range  of— 

"(i)  the  value  of  additional  goods  of  the 
United  States, 

"(11)  the  value  of  additional  services  of  the 
United  States,  and 

"(ili)  the  value  of  additional  foreign  direct 
investment  by  United  States  persons, 
that  would  have  been  exported  to,  or  invest- 
ed in.  each  foreign  country  during  such  cal- 
endar year  if  each  of  such  acts,  policies,  and 
practices  of  such  country  did  not  exist.", 

(6)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(3)  The  range  of  each  estimate  made 
under  paragraph  (IKC)  shall  not  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  amount  that  could  be  the 
lowest  value  of  such  estimate.", 

(7)  by  striking  out  "the  date  which  is  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
International  Trade  and  Xavestment  Act, 
and"  in  subsection  (bXl)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "March  1  of  1988.  and  of.  and 

(8)  by  inserting  "for  the  ralfndar  year  pre- 
ceding such  calendar  year"  after  "under 
subsection  (a)"  in  subsection  (bXl). 

(b)  ErvBcnvB  Datbs.— 

(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(aX«)  shall  take  effect  on  January  1. 1988. 

SBC  a.  DBnOUflNATION  OF  EXCBSSnrB  AND  UN- 
WABBANTBD  TBADB   DBnOT  CODN- 


(a)  IB  Obbbral.— For  purposes  of  this  Act, 
a  foreign  country  is  an  excessive  and  unwar- 
ranted trade  deficit  country  for  a  calendar 
yearif- 

(1)  for  each  of  the  2  calendar  years  pre- 
ceding such  calendar  year,  the  deficit  of  the 
United  States  in  the  merchandise  halaniy  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  such 
foreign  country  exceeded  $3,000,(XM>,000; 
and 

(3)  such  foreign  country  is  identifled  in 
the  report  submitted  by  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Trade  Representative") 
under  section  181(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  diulng  such  calendar  year  and  the  cal- 
endar year  preceding  such  calfTirtar  year  as 
having  policies  or  practices,  or  committing 
acts.  Identified  under  section  181(aXlXA)  of 
such  Act. 

(b)  Pdbucatiob.— 

(IXA)  The  Trade  Representative  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  on  or 
before  March  10  of  1988,  and  of  each  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year— 

(i)  a  preliminary  list  of  all  foreign  coun- 
tries that  are  excessive  and  unwarranted 
trade  deficit  countries  for  such  calendar 
year,  and 

(U)  an  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  addi- 
tional goods  of  the  United  States  that  would 
have  been  exported  to,  or  invested  in,  such 
country  during  the  calendar  year  preceding 
such  calendar  year  if  all  of  the  acts,  policies, 
and  practices  identified  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted under  section  181(bXl)  of  the  Trade 


Act  of  1974  during  such 
not  exist. 

(B)  Brtlmatfs  made  under  subparagraph 
(AXii)  during  any  ralftwlar  year  for  an  ex- 
cessive and  unwarranted  trade  deficit  coun- 
try shall  be  based  on  the  estimated  range  of 
values  made  ttaOer  secttoo  UKaXlXCXU  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  for  such  country  that 
are  contained  in  the  report  submitted 
during  such  '^'*n5iar  year  under  smlloii 
181(bXl>  of  such  Act,  but  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative may  use  the  lowest  value  in  sudi 
range  in  determining  the  amount  of  such  es- 
timate under  subparagraidi  (AXii). 

(2)  During  the  10-day  period  beginning  on 
the  day  after  the  day  on  which  the  Trade 
Representative  publishes  the  list  and  esti- 
mates under  paragraph  (1),  any  interested 
party  may  petition  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive with  regard  to  whether— 

(A)  any  foreign  country  is  an  excessive 
snd  unwarranted  trade  deficit  country  for 
the  calendar  year  and 

(B)  any  of  the  estimates  described  in  para- 
graph (IXB)  are  accurate. 

(3)  On  or  before  the  dose  of  the  SO-day 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  day 
on  which  the  Trade  Rq>reBCPtative  pub- 
lishes the  list  and  estimates  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  calendar  year,  the  Trade 
Representative,  after  taking  into  account 
any  petitiims  submitted  under  paragraph 
(2).  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register— 

(A)  a  final  list  of  all  foreign  countries  that 
are  excessive  and  unwarranted  trade  deficit 
countries  for  such  calendar  year,  and 

(B)  a  final  estimate  of  the  value  of  addi- 
tional goods  of  the  United  States  that  would 
have  been  exported  to  each  excessive  and 
tmwarranted  trade  deficit  country  in  the 
calendar  year  preceding  such  calendar  year 
If  the  acts,  policies,  and  practices  of  such 
country  that  are  identified  tmder  section 
181(aXlXA)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  in  the 
report  sulmitted  during  such  calendar  year 
did  not  exist. 

SBC  4.  Dcncrr  reduction  goklo. 

(a)  In  OxBBtAi.— For  purinaes  of  this  Act, 
the  deficit  reduction  goal  for  any  excessive 
and  unwarranted  trade  deficit  country  for 
any  calendar  year  is  an  amount  (subject  to 
reduction  under  subsection  (b))  that  is  equal 
to  the  excess,  if  any.  of— 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  of  the  United 
States  in  the  merchandise  balance  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  such  country 
for  the  calendar  year  preceding  such  calen- 
dar year,  over 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  estimate  published 
under  section  3(bX3XB)  during  such  calen- 
dar year  with  respect  to  such  country. 

(b)  RxDucnoB  or  Ooalb — 

(1)  The  President  may  reduce  the  deficit 
reduction  goal  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  for  any  excessive  and  unwarranted  trade 
deficit  country  for  any  calendar  year  if  the 
President— 

(A)  determines  that,  because  of  balance- 
of-payment  difficulties  (Indudlng  debt  re- 
pasrments),  such  country  cannot  reduce  the 
deficit  of  the  United  States  in  the  merchan- 
dise balazxx  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  such  country  for  sudi  calendar 
year  to  an  amoimt  that  equals,  or  is  less 
than,  such  goal  without  suffering  signifi- 
cant economic  harm, 

(B)  develops  a  plan  of  mc/Oaa  for  otherwise 
achieving  the  ftmdamental  purposes  of  this 
Act.  snd 

(C)  includes  in  the  report  sutaoiltted  to  the 
Congress  under  section  5(b)  during  such  cal- 
endar year— 
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(1) 


(hat 


in 
(H)  a  detallad 


pfovIdH  noUoe  of 
;  tbe  detannlna- 

t(A).aiid 
of  the  plan  de- 
i(B>. 

OMA)  Any  rednetton  made  under  pora- 
graph  (1)  In  a  deficit  raduetton  goal  deter- 
BAMd  ondcr  ■if— ftfam  (a)  tat  an  ezoeHtve 
and  unwananted  tnde  deficit  oountrr  shall 
eeaae  to  apply,  and  have  no  effect.  If  a  Joint 
naolutlaB  dewrlbed  in  aectian  ISXaXlXC) 
of  the  Tnde  Act  of  19T4  (10  VAC. 
IMKaXlXO)  that  idataa  to  such  raduetton 
ii  enaetad  into  law  dwtac  the  60-day  period 
linliiiiliw  on  the  date  on  which  the  report 
t,tm,*m.*wtittf  ootloe  of  luch  i«ductl(m  1>  sub- 
mtttad  to  the  Oongrea  under  aectlon  S(b). 

(B)  Pancraidi  <1)  of  aeetlan  ISXa)  of  the 
Ttade  Act  of  1974  (U  VJB.C.  ai»a(aXl))  is 


(1)  by  striking  oat  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(U)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
sulipangiaph  (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ":  and",  and 

(til)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  a  Joint  reaohitlon  of  the  Congress, 
the  entin  matter  after  the  reaolvlng  clause 
of  which  is  as  follows:  That  the  Congress 
illiajunniice  of  the  reduetiim  in  the  deficit 

reduction  goal  for  

under  the  Anti-Discrlminatitm  and  Trade 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1967.',  the  blank 
space  betaig  filled  with  the  name  of  the  ap- 
propriate foreign  country.", 
sac  k.  AcnoNB  bt  n>  pcgsnwNT  to  achikvk 

DgyKR  UDOCnON  GOAIA 

(a)  !■  OSBBUU.— During  calendar  year 
1968.  and  each  succeeding  calmdar  year, 
the  President  shall  take  such  actions  within 
the  power  of  tbe  Frealdeney  (including,  but 
not  Umlted  to.  actions  described  in  section 
Ml(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974)  to  ensure 
that  the  deficit  of  the  United  States  in  the 
bilateral  merchandise  balance  of  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  each  excessive 
and  unwarranted  trade  deficit  country  for 
such  T***"**'  year  does  not  exceed  the  defi- 
cit reduction  goal  for  such  country  for  such 
calendar  year. 

(b)  Rdobt.— By  no  later  than  April  1  of 
1966.  and  of  each  succeeding  calendar  year, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  actions  the  President  plans  to 
take  with  respect  to  each  excessive  and  un- 
warranted trade  deficit  country  In  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  sulisection  (a)  for 
such  calendar  year. 

(c)  Pailiiu  to  Achisvi  Goals.— 

(I)  If  the  actions  taken  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  any  excessive  and  unwar- 
ranted trade  deficit  country  faU  to  achieve 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  for  any 
calendar  year — 

(A)  the  President  shaU  take  such  acUons 
deacribed  in  section  301(b)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  VAC.  2411(b))  during  the  calen- 
dar year  succeeding  such  calendar  year  as 
ara  necessary  to  limit  the  total  value  of  all 
products  of  such  country  entered  during  the 
ralmdsr  year  succeeding  such  calendar  year 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of— 

(i)  the  total  value  of  all  products  of  such 
country  that  entered  during  such  calendar 
year,  over 

(II)  the  amount  by  which  the  defldt  of  tbe 
United  States  In  the  merchandise  balance  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  such 
country  for  such  calendar  year  exceeded  the 
deficit  reduction  goal  for  such  country  for 
such  calendar  year,  and 

(B)  the  deficit  reduction  goal  of  such 
country  determined  under  section  4  for  the 


•  yaar  succeeding  sudi  ( 

l>y  the  amwnit  deatrlbed 
(AXU)  for  purposes  of  ap- 
(a)  during  the  calendar 
year  iucceeding  such  calendar  year. 
(3)n>r  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
(AliThe  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  oonsump- 
tion  In  the  customs  territ<»y  of  the  United 
Stat#. 

(BX  The  term  "customs  territory  of  the 
United  States"  means  the  Statea.  the  Dis- 
trict lof  ColumUa,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Piierto  Rico. 

iH-BT-SacnoM  Ahaltsis  or  Awn-Dia- 

tATIOM    AHD    TKAI»    DXRCIT    RXDOO- 
ACTOP  1987 

ion  1:  TlUe  of  the  Mil 
Section  S:  RaqulreB  U8TR  to  estimate  the 
cost  |o  the  VA  of  tmf air  foreign  trade  prao- 

tices^  

Prdvldes  for  U8TR  to  begin  estimating 
the  mlue  of  the  goods  and  services  that  UJ3. 
comimnies  could  be  selling  abroad  were  it 
not  lor  unfair  foreign  trade  practices.  He 
woulp  <TyiM<>^  thto  estimate  in  his  ■""■■■i 
repott  on  foreign  trade  barriers.  Under  cur- 
rent Uw.  USTR  is  required  to  publish  every 
year) a  "Annual  Report  an  National  Trade 
Brtliaates"  (NTS)  which  has  to  Include  a  de- 
acrlp  Ion  of  the  trade  barriers  and  other 
imf a  r  trade  practices  of  all  of  our  major 
tradl  ig  partners.  USTR  must  "identify  and 
analfie"  these  practices,  and  "make  an  esti- 
matei  of  their  trade-distorting  impact"— but 
he  la  not  currently  required  to  make  a  q>e- 
clfic  knonetary  estimate  of  how  much  these 
prac^oes  cost  VA  businesses  and  investors, 
for  the  estimate  to  be  presented  as 
between  two  numbers  to  take  ao- 
the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  pre- 
The  range  cannot  exceed  10  per- 
the  lower  number  (Le.  $100-8110  mfl- 
okay;  $100-150  million  Is  not), 
^vides  for  USTR  to  publish  this  year's 
report  by  October  31.  which  has  been 
teadUne  for  publication  in  the  past  Be- 
ginn|ng  In  1988.  however.  USTR  would  be 
required  to  publish  the  NTE  by  March  1  of 
year.  The  earlier  publication  date  will 
alloil  this  report  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
the  Estimates  USTR  makes  under  Section  3. 
Section  3:  defines  what  is  meant  by  "ex- 
cesshre  and  unwarranted  trade  deficit  coun- 
tries." Requires  USTR  to  publish  a  list  of 
thes^  countries  by  March  10  of  every  year 
with  1988  and.  for  each  country 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  aggregate 
cost  I  to  the  UJ3.  of  that  country's  unfair 
practices. 

on  (a)  provides  that  a  country  is 
ixoessive  and  unwarranted  trade  deficit 
couiltry"  If  for  at  least  the  two  preoeeding 
yean  It  has  (1)  maintained  a  trade  deficit 
with  tbe  n.S.  of  over  $3  billion,  and  (3)  been 
identified   in  the  NTE  report  as  having 

unfar  trade  practices.  

S\|t>section  (b)  provides  for  USTR  to  pub- 
lish Hn  the  Federal  Register  by  March  10  a 
preliminary  list  of  the  "excessive  and  un- 
warranted" countries  and.  with  the  list,  an 
estimate  of  how  much  each  country's  unfair 
pradUces  cost  the  VA  during  the  previous 
calendar  year.  The  estimates  would  be  based 
on  ttie  estimates  in  the  anntial  NTE  report. 
Sin^  the  NTE  estimates  could  be  given  as  a 
ranfe  between  two  numbers.  USTR  is  givm 
disctetion  to  choose  the  lower  number  of 
the^ange. 

Provides  a  ten-day  period  for  "interested 
parities"— which  might  include  affected  for- 
eign countries  and  companies,  or  domestic 
ctMigMnles— to   petition   USTR   concerning 
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of  a  parttcular  eoontry  OB  the 
and  anwairantad**  ooon- 
tk>  ehaUenge  the  estimate  of  the 
UjB.  of  the  unfair  trade  praetioea 
country. 

then  have  another  ten  days 

these  petttloos.  and  to  publtaha 

'muiasiiii  and  unwarranted" 

final  estimates  of  the  oost  of 

USTR  can  adjust  the  list 

based  on  information  inehid- 


defines  "deficit  reduction  goaL" 
goal  for  a  particular  country  to 
if  the  country  is  having  balance 
iwoblems. 

(a):  the  deficit  reduction  goal 

and  unwarranted"  ooun- 

to  the  final  estimate  made  by 

Section  3.  In  other  words,  if 

that  Country  X's  dis- 

quotas  and  tariffs,  illegal  subsl- 

ie  certification  procedures. 

A  firms  and  investors  $3  billion 

ten  tai  1988.  the  deficit  reduction 

luntry  X  would  be  $3  Ulllon.  If 

.30  Ullion  deficit  with  Country  Z 

would  be  seeUng  a  $17  billion 

988. 

(b)  allows  the  President  to  use 
his  Judgnient  to  reduce  deficit  reduction 
goals  if  meeting  the  goal  would  cause  signif- 
icant economic  harm  to  a  country  having  a 
♦^'■""^  of  payments  problem  (such  as  diffi- 
culty paymg  back  debts).  The  fundamental 
purpose  qf  the  bill— combatting  the  unfair 
trade  practices  of  countries  with  whom  we 
maintainjarge  trade  defidtB— would  be  pre- 
served. Tie  President  would  have  to  come 
alternative  plan  of  action  to 
purpose. 

the  President  to  submit  his  al- 
plan  of  action  for  these  debt- 
[tries  as  part  of  the  overall  defl- 
plan  he  is  required  to  submit 
by  April  Kaee  Section  5(b)). 

Allows  Congress  to  overrule  the  Presi- 
dent's de^sion  to  reduce  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion goal  for  any  country  by  passing  a  Joint 
resolution  of  disapprovaL 

Section  »:  provides  for  Presidential  action 
to  achlev^  the  deficit  reduction  goals  for  all 
"excessiva  and  unwarranted"  countries. 

Subsectfon  (a)  requires  the  President  to 
use  exi^ng  authority  to  take  whatever  ac- 
tions are  necessary  to  achieve  the  deficit  re- 
duction goals  for  each  country.  Under  exist- 
ing law.  he  can  take  a  whole  range  of  steps 
to  reduce!  bilateral  deficits— engage  in  bilat- 
eral negdtiations.  negotiate  voluntary  re- 
straints w  orderly  marketing  agreements,  or 
if  negotisjUons  fidl,  impose  quotas  or  tariffs 
on  the  goods  of  the  "excessive  and  unwar- 
ranted" country  In  question. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  President  to 
submit  to^Omgress  by  April  1  of  each  year  a 
plan  to  aviieve  the  deficit  reduction  goals. 

Subseclitm  (c)  provides  a  back-up  in  case 
the  President  fails  to  achieve  the  deficit  re- 
duction gpals.  If  his  actions  faU  short  of  the 
goal  for  any  country  In  any  year,  during  the 
next  year  be  would  have  to  take  whatever 
actions  tre  necessary  to  reduce  Imports 
trata.  ttuit  country  by  the  amount  of  the 


up  with 
achieve 
Reqi 
temative 
riddm  oo< 
dt  redu( 


shortfalL  In  other  words,  if  the  goal  for 
Country  ti  in  1988  is  $3  billion,  but  Country 
X's  defld  b  in  1988  «m1s  up  being  only  $3  bO- 
llon  lowe  r  than  it  was  in  1987.  then  in  1989 
the  PresI  dent  would  take  action  to  restrict 
imports  irom  Country  X  by  $1  billion.  This 
$1  billioii  amount  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  defiqt  reduction  goal  for  Country  X  in 
1989.* 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  requeat): 
S.  1038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conaenration  Fund  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

LAm  AMD  WATB  OOKSaXVATIOIl  FOBD  ACT 

•  BCr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  an  executive  communication 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
and  the  executive  communication 
which  accompanied  the  proposal  from 
the  Acting  Secretary  be  printed  in  the 
Rboors. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am  Intro- 
ducing this  legislation  as  an  accommo- 
dation to  the  administration  to  get  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  recreation  fee  bill 
in  front  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  major  reservations  and  concerns 
with  this  legislation  and  will  seek 
modification  of  two  sections  of  this 
bill. 

The  first  concern  I  have  is  in  section 
101  of  the  bill  as  it  amends  section 
4(iK2)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965.  The  Secre- 
tary has  authority,  after  making  a 
finding,  to  set  "entrance  fees"  at  a  na- 
tional forest.  I  am  opposed  to  that  in 
any  form.  Second,  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  bill  would  allow  the 
Forest  Service  to  contract  with  the  "U 
Squeeze  'Um  Collection  Agency"  on  a 
commission  basis  to  collect,  administer 
and  authorize  recreation  uses  and  fees 
at  summer  homesltes,  ski  areas,  re- 
sorts, guide  and  outfitting  businesses, 
and  river  running  businesses  who  do 
business  on  our  national  forests. 

We  pay  the  Forest  Service  to  do 
that,  and  I  strongly  opi>ose  the  provi- 
sion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1038 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu  of 
Representative*   of  the    United   Statea    of 
America  in  Congrtu  OMcmbled, 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENT  TO  LAND  AND 

WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND  ACTT 

Sec.  101.  Section  4  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  4801-6a)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Natiohal  Forxst  System  Rbcrkatior 
UsK  Fcxs.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  shall  designate  for 
the  piupose  of  charging  a  recreation  use  fee 
(1)  speclalixed  recreation  sites,  facilities. 
equipment,  or  services,  including  but  not 
llmlt4^d  to.  improved  camp  and  picnic 
grouitds.  swimming  sites,  visitor  centers 
with  spedaliaed  services  or  programs,  and 


(3)  areas  irtiere  a  coni>>lnation  of  services 
and  facQlties  are  provided  to  accommodate 
heavy  public  use.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  provide  tar  ooUectlon  of  such  fees 
at  the  place  of  use  or  other  location  reason- 
ably convenient  to  the  user  and  tbe  author- 
ized collector  Prxtvided,  That  there  ahall  be 
no  fee  charged  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture where  specific  services  are  not  provid- 
ed, nor  singly  for  the  use  of  drinking  water, 
wayside  exhibits,  general  purpose  roads, 
overlook  sites,  toilet  facilities,  unimproved 
boat  ramps  or  for  general  visitor  informa- 
tion. Any  Golden  Age  Passport  permittee 
shall  be  entitied  upon  presentation  of  such 
permit  to  utilize  such  recreation  facilities, 
services,  or  areas  at  a  rate  of  50  per  centum 
of  the  established  use  fee." 
TITLE  n— NATIONAL  FOREST  SYifl'EU 
RECREATION  USE  FEE  EXPENDI- 
TURES. 

Sac.  301.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  all  recreation  receipts  shall 
be  deposited  into  a  special  fund  established 
in  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  immediately 
available  and  remain  available  until  expoid- 
ed.  without  further  appropriation,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereafter,  "the 
Secretary")  for  operation,  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, reconstruction,  replacement, 
and  management  of  recreation  facilities, 
equipment,  sites,  trails,  and  areas  within  tbe 
National  Forest  System:  Provided,  That 
recreation  receipts  shall  be  considered  as 
moneys  received  or  net  revenues  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  of  May  23,  1908  (35 
Stat.  260.  as  amended:  16  U.S.C.  5(K)),  the 
Act  of  March  1.  1911  (36  SUt.  963,  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C.  500).  and  the  Act  of  July 
22.  1937  (50  SUt.  522,  as  amended:  7  U.S.C. 
1012):  Provided  further.  That  recreation  re- 
ceipts shaU  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  March  4.  1913  (37  Stot  843.  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C.  501). 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  "recrea- 
tion special  use"  means  an  activity  permit- 
ted of  an  individual,  entity,  or  organization 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing or  operating  a  recreation-oriented  busi- 
ness, conducting  a  recreation  activity,  or 
constructing  a  recreation  facility  as  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  June  4.  1897  (30  SUt.  11, 
as  amended),  tbe  Act  of  March  4,  1915  (38 
SUt.  1086,  as  amended),  or  any  other  special 
use  authority  for  recreation  purposes  appli- 
cable to  National  Forest  System  lands. 
Recreation  special  uses  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  resorts,  marinas,  winter  q>ort8 
sites,  recreation  residences,  organization 
cami>s,  and  outfitter  and  guide  activities. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  "recrea- 
tion receipts"  means  all  fees  collected  for 
recreation  use  of  National  Forest  System 
lands  and  facilities  pursuant  to  the  I^nd 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  (78  Stat 
897.  as  amended)  and  all  fees  for  recreation 
special  uses. 

Sac.  202.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  in- 
dividuals, organizations  or  businesses  to  sell 
permits  and  other  authorizations  for  recrea- 
tion uses.  Including  recreation  special  uses, 
of  the  National  Forest  System  lands  and  au- 
thorize them  to  collect  recreation  receipts 
and  other  payments  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, including  provisions  for  the  deduc- 
tion by  the  authorised  iiullvidual  or  entity 
of  reasonable  commissions,  fees,  and  ex- 
penses from  the  amount  collected  and  re- 
mittance of  the  remaining  proceeds  there- 
from to  the  Secretary. 

Sac.  203.  The  Secretary  may  authorize 
persons  who  are  designated  volunteers 
under  the  Volunteers  In  tbe  National  For- 


eaU  Act  of  1973  (86  Stat.  147.  as 
16  U&C.  668a  56ad)  to  sdl  panntts  and 
other  autborixatlons  for  recreatkm  uses.  In- 
cluding reereatian  fecial  uaea.  of  the  Na- 
tional F(H«at  System  landa  and  aattoorlw 
them  to  collect  recreattoo  reeefpts  and 
other  payments  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prnarrHici. 
The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  cover  the 
costs  of  surety  bonds  which  may  be  required 
of  peraons  rendering  such  volunteer  service 
if  the  Secretary  detomines  it  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Qovemment:  Provided, 
That  such  oosU  shall  be  paid  tram  amounts 
available  In  the  fund  establlahed  under  sec- 
tion 301(a). 

Sac.  304.  The  Secretary  is  authoriaed  to 
accept  donations  for  the  purpose  of  *i»ip*iig 
to  defray  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  recre- 
ation program  within  the  National  Forest 
System.  Such  donations  shall  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  recreation  reoeipte  col- 
lected pursuant  to  section  201  and  ahall  be 
immediately  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
expenditure:  Provided,  That  such  donations 
shall  not  be  considered  as  moneys  received 
or  net  revenues  for  purposes  of  the  Act  of 
May  33,  1908  (35  SUt.  360,  as  amended:  16 
UJB.C.  500),  the  Act  of  March  1,  1911  (36 
Stat  963,  as  amended;  16  U£.C.  500),  the 
Act  of  March  4.  1913  (37  SUt  843,  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C.  501),  and  the  Act  of  July 
32,  1937  (50  Stat  533.  as  amended;  7  U.S.C. 
1013). 

DarAKncBirT  op  AoaicuLTuaa. 

Omcx  OP  THX  SacuTAaT, 
Waahington,  DC,  March  11, 1$87. 
Hon.  Oaoaoi  Bush. 
Pretident  of  the  Senate.  Waahington,  DC. 

Dkah  Ma.  PsxsnmiT:  Transmitted  here- 
with, for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress, 
is  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  I.«nd  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  strongly 
recommends  introduction  and  enactment  of 
the  draft  bill. 

This  proposed  legislation  would:  (1)  pro- 
mote the  availability,  maintenance,  and  use 
of  high  quality  recreaticm  areas  and  facili- 
ties in  the  National  Forest  System  for  the 
use,  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  aU  Ameri- 
cans; (3)  require  those  persons  using  certain 
recreation  fadlitiea.  heavily  used  areaa.  and 
services  In  the  National  Forest  System  to 
pay  an  appropriate  share  of  tbe  cost  of  pro- 
viding and  malnUinIng  those  recreation  fa- 
cilities and  services;  (3)  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  charge  reasonable  use  fees 
for  those  areas;  and  (4)  increase  the  sources 
of  funding  for  National  Forest  System 
recreation  areas  and  facilities  by  using  the 
revenue  from  recreation  receipts  to  »wh«««> 
National  Forest  System  recreation  areas,  fa- 
cilities, and  services. 

It  has  become  increasingly  expensive  to 
provide  the  high  quality  public  recreatioo 
areas,  facilities,  and  services  that  Americans 
expect  and  deserve.  In  fiscal  year  li>86.  tbe 
cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  recre- 
ation resources  on  National  Forests  totaled 
$09  million.  Recreation  fees  generated  oidy 
attout  $30  million  In  revenuea.  This  $30  mil- 
lion included  $11  million  from  use  fees  for 
facilities  such  as  campsites  and  $19  million 
from  recreation  spedal  uses  such  as  ski 
areas  and  outfitter  and  guide  permits. 

Use  of  recreation  areas  and  facilities  and 
the  cost  of  providing  them  have  inereaaed 
more  rapidly  than  the  funding  available  for 
maintaining,  refurbishing,  replacing  and  im- 
proving those  areas  and  facilities.  Current 
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Mtttonal 

itouiflati- 

ID  fknd  jrev  IMS  by  •!- 

I  at  addtttaHl  eamiMltea. 

teeOlttM,  and  hMvOy  und 

an  provkl- 

woold  not 

anthofttln  far  dursinc  for 

I  neta  M  *1  ansa  and 

_  Subject 

to  tlM  wltlihaldkic  of  »  pareoit  of  raeelpta 
for  paymMiti  to  Stataa  and  eounttaa  under 
nMOm  law.  few  eoDeeted  under  tbla  re- 
vlMd  antboftty  and  under  reereatkn  VMdal 
we  anthotttlea  wmld  be  depoalted  into  a 
vedal  fund  In  the  Tieawiry  and  would  be 
made  liiiiiiniHatelT  awaOable  for  any  autbor- 
Ind  outdoor  reereatton  puipoae  vlttain  the 
HattaMinraat  Syatem. 

ItattoiMl  Ponat  Syatem  lands  are  avaO- 
aUe  to  an  AmBrtaana.  but  tboae  who  actual- 
ly vWt  the  reenatlan  areaa  and  uae  the  re- 
latod  farHlttra  andaervloea  derive  a  greater 
benefit  than  thoae  who  do  not.  We  beUeve 
that  the  aetoal  beneflrtariea.  the  uaen  of 
Nattanal  Voreat  Syitem  recreatlan  fadlitieB 
and  arcaa,  ihoold  pay  a  hlitfier  percentage 
of  the  ooat  of  t-*"***"*^^  thoee  reeouroea. 
•me  draft  MD  would  provide  authority  to 
charge  reaaonaUe  f eea  to  recreation  uaen. 

The  AdmlniBtratian  reoogniaeB  the  tanpor- 
tanoe  of  outdoor  recnatlon  to  the  American 
people.  Becauae^  that  importanoe  and  the 
current  eeopcmic  and  budgetary  reaUtiea. 
we  believe  that  recreation  fundtng.  such  a> 
thte  draft  biU  would  provide,  la  required. 

We  strongly  reoonunend  enactment  of  the 
draft  bm  to  ff«H»iim»  the  availability  of  high 
quality  pubUe  recreation  areas  and  facilities 
within  the  National  Forest  System. 

"me  OfiBoe  of  Management  and  Budget 
advisee  that  enactment  of  this  propoeed  leg- 
toi«H<i«  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Preeldent 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentattves. 
Sincerely, 

PRBtCliTns, 
Acting  Seentary. 
Bidoaure. 

DbavtBiu. 
<To  amend  the  ImoA  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  IMS,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purpoaea) 

Be  U  enacted  5y  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
lUpnaentativee   <if  the    United  State*   of 
Ametieo,  in  Oomgnu  ossembied: 
TnU  I— AMENDMENT  TO  LAND  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FDND  ACT 
Sac  101.  Section  4  of  The  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  IMS.  as  amended 
(16  UJB.C.  4Ml-«a)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsectinn- 

"(i)  NsraonkL  Foaaar  Srami  RacaxATiON 
Uas  IfeB.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
without  regard  to  the  provisi<Kis  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section.  sbaU  deaignate  for 
the  purpoae  of  diarging  a  recreation  tiae  fee 
(1)  f**»MmmA  recreation  sites,  facilities, 
equipment,  or  servlcea,  including  but  not 
limited  to.  improved  camp  and  picnic 
gnnrnds.  swimming  sites,  visitor  centen 
with  fT*'''*'*— ^  services  or  programs,  and 
(3)  aicaa  where  a  combination  of  services 
and  f adUUea  are  provided  to  accommodate 
heavy  public  uae.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  provide  for  odlectlan  of  such  fees 
at  the  ^ace  of  use  or  other  locatitm  reason- 
ably convenient  to  the  user  and  the  author- 
ised collector.  Prxtvided,  That  there  shaU  be 


no  1^  charged  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture! where  apedfic  aenrioea  are  not  provid- 
ed, ^  stngly  for  ttie  uae  of  drtnUng  water, 
waj^de  exhlWta.  general  purpoae  raada. 
look  sitea.  toQet  farilities,  unimproved 
ramps  or  for  general  visitor  infonna- 
Any  Golden  Age  Passport  permittee 
be  entitled  upon  jweaentatkn  of  such 
It  to  uttUw  such  recreatlan  faciUtlea, 
or  areas  at  a  rate  of  80  per  centum 
!  eataldlshed  use  fee." 
n-NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM 
kTION     DSE     FEE     EXPENDI- 


coodltioDS  as  the  Secretary  may  preacrlbe. 
The  Secaetary  ia  authorised  to  cover  the 
coste  of  sfvety  bonds  whWi  may  be  required 
rendering  audi  vtdunteer  servloe 
determines  It  to  be  in  the 
of  the  Qovemment:  Provided, 
shall  be  paid  from  amounts 
the  fund  established  under  seo- 


S«c  201.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
ino^ision  of  law.  all  recreation  receipts  ahall 
be  i  eposited  into  a  spedal  fund  established 
In  t  tie  Treasury  and  shall  be  immediately 
avaiable  and  remain  available  until  exi>end- 
ed.  without  further  appropriation,  to  the 
of  Agriculture  (bereafta.  "the 
>  for  operation,  maintenance,  re- 
ttaticm.  reconstruction,  replacement. 
and  I  management  of  recreation  facilities, 
equixnent.  sites,  trails,  and  areas  within  the 
Naqonal  Forest  System:  Provided,  That 
recreation  reoripts  shall  be  constdeied  as 
mobeys  received  or  net  revenues  for  the 
purpoaea  of  the  Act  of  May  33,  IMS  (35 
Stai.  360.  as  amended:  16  n.S.C.  500).  the 
A^of  March  1,  1911  (36  Stat.  M3,  as 
amttided;  16  VAC.  600),  and  the  Act  of  July 
23.1937  (SO  Stat.  533.  as  amended:  7  UJB.C. 
1011):  Provided  further.  That  recreation  re- 
ceiiBs  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of^  Act  of  March  4. 1913  (37  Stat  643.  as 
16  U.&C.  SOD. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  "recrea- 
special  use"  means  an  activity  permlt- 
>f  an  individual,  entity,  or  organimtlon 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpoae  of  develop- 
ing or  operating  a  recreation-oriented  busi- 
ness, conducting  a  recreation  activity,  or 
coiWtructing  a  recreation  facility  as  author- 
by  the  Act  of  June  4,  1S07  (30  Stat.  11, 
[),  the  Act  of  March  4,  1915  (38 
lOM,  as  amended),  or  any  other  special 
authority  for  recreation  purpoaes  appU- 
|e  to  National  Forest  System  lands, 
ktlon  special  uses  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  resorts,  marinas,  winter  sports 
sit^i.  recreation  residences,  organization 
and  outfitter  and  guide  activities. 
(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  "recrea- 
tio$  receipts"  means  all  fees  collected  for 
Ion  use  of  National  Forest  System 
and  facilities  pursuant  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  (78  SUt. 
as  amended)  and  all  fees  for  recreation 
uses. 

303.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  in- 
dividuals, organizations  or  businesses  to  seU 
its  and  other  authorizations  for  recrea- 
tio(i  uses,  including  recreation  special  uses, 
of  the  National  Forest  System  lands  and  au- 
tharize  than  to  collect  recreation  receipts 
and  other  payments  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
sofbe,  including  provisions  for  the  deduc- 
ticii  by  the  authorized  individual  or  entity 
of'reaaonable  commissions,  fees,  and  ez- 
pe^ises  from  the  account  collected  and  re- 
mittance of  the  remaining  proceeds  there- 
frttn  to  the  Secretary. 

^c  203.  The  Secretary  may  authorize 
pe^ns  who  are  designated  volunteers 
uigler  the  Volunteers  in  the  National  For- 
ests Act  of  1973  (M  Stat.  147,  as  amended: 
16  U.S.C.  SSSa-SSSd)  to  seU  permito  and 
other  authorizations  for  recreation  uses,  in- 
dading  recreation  m>eclal  uses,  of  the  Nsr 
titnal  Forest  System  lands  and  authorize 
them  to  collect  recreation  receipts  and 
ot  ler  payments  subject  to  such  terms  and 


The  Secretary  ia  authoriaed  to 
accept  '«^«M«««-  for  the  purpoae  of  heliring 
to  detaiyfthe  costs  of  carnrlng  out  the  recre- 
ation prdgram  within  the  Natlooal  Forest 
System,  ^ch  donations  shall  be  used  f w 
as  recreation  receipts  ool- 
>t  to  section  301  and  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for 
Provided,  That  such  donations 
considered  as  moneys  received 
or  net  rejvenues  for  purpoaea  of  the  Act  of 
May  33,  1908  (35  Stat.  360,  as  amended:  16 
UJS.C.  SOO).  the  Act  of  March  1,  1911  (36 
Stat.  9631  as  amended:  16  UJ3.C.  500),  the 
Act  of  ICaich  4,  1913  (37  Stat.  843.  as 
16  V&C.  501).  and  Uie  Act  of  July 
22.  1937  (50  SUt.  522.  as  amended:  7  n.S.C. 
1012). 


expendK 
shall  n( 


lOH-BT-sacnoii  arutsis 
ntui 
101  would  amend  section  4  of  the 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
led.  by  adding  a  new  subseo- 
new  sulisection  would  author- 
itary  of  Agriculture  to  designate 
sites,  areas,  facilities,  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  charging  a 
use  fee  within  the  National 
However,  no  such  fee  would 
where  services  are  not  provid- 
ed and  fiees  would  not  be  authoriaed  singly 
for  the  use  of  drinking  water,  wayside  ex- 
hibits, general  purpose  roads,  overlook  sites. 
gennal  visitor  information,  toilet  faculties, 
or  unimproved  l>oat  ramps  (not  construct- 
ed). Perfons  with  a  Golden  Age  Passiwrt 
would  b4  required  to  pay  only  50  percent  of 
the  estaAliahed  user  fee. 

The  Gfecretary  of  Agriculture  would  uae 
the  au^ority  in  the  new  SutMection  4(i), 
rather  than  subsection  4(b),  as  a  basis  of  es- 
ta*>i»«h«iig  recreation  use  fees  within  the  Na- 
tional  FJireat  System.  Except  as  provided  in 
Title  ILjidl  other  provisions  of  the  Land  and 
Water  (Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  would  continue  to  apply  to  the 
NationaT  Forest  System.  These  proTlsions 
indudelhe  requirement  that  all  fees  be  f air 
and  eqintable  and  eomtmiicaUy  efficient  to 
coDect  (lubeection  4(d))  and  the  prohlbiUon 
against  the  isstiance  of  Fednal  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  (subsecUon  4(g)).  SecUon 
4(b)  would  not  be  amended,  and  thus  the 
recreatlan  use  fee  charges  of  other  Federal 
agendea  would  not  be  affected. 

Currently,  section  4(b)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  authorizes  the  collection  of  daily 
recreaUMi  use  fees  for  the  use  of  q>ecialized 
outdoorf  recreation  sites,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, atid  services.  However,  fees  may  not 
be  colle  ;ted  under  section  4(b)  for  the  use  of 
fadlltlei  such  as  campgroimds  that  do  not 
have  qedfic  components  such  as  potable 
water,  ilcnlc  grounds,  boat  launches  except 
those  irith  hydraulic  or  mechanized  lifts, 
and  visitor  centers.  Section  4(b)  also  prohlb- 
from  being  charged  in  areas  which 
contain  highly  developed  facilities 
but  require  expendltives  to  ensure  the 
safety  it  visiton  or  to  protect  natural  re- 
sources 


its  fees 
do  not 


The  propoeed  legislation  would  expand 
the  aoope  of  National  Forest  System  recn*- 
tion  attea,  areaa,  facflltlea.  equipment  and 
aervioea  for  whidi  uae  f eea  could  be  coQect- 
ed.  However,  the  authorities  for  charging 
for  recreation  special  uses  (such  as  ski  areas 
and  guiding  and  outfitting  operationa) 
would  not  change.  These  authoritiea  include 
the  Act  of  June  4.  1897  (30  SUt.  11.  as 
amended)  and  the  Act  of  March  4.  1915  (38 
Stat.  lOM.  as  amended). 
ntiell 
Under  present  law.  the  National  Foreat 
System  recreation  fees  collected  pursuant  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
(about  $11  million  annually)  are  paid  into 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and 
are  available  for  appropriation  for  any  lAnd 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  purpose. 

Section  201  would  provide  that  all  recrea- 
tira  receipts  would  be  deposited  into  a  spe- 
dal Treasury  fund  and  would  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  without  fur- 
ther appropriation,  for  apertXioa,  mainte- 
nance, rehabilitation,  replacement,  recon- 
struction, and  management  of  recreation  f  a- 
dlltiea,  equipment,  sites,  trails,  and  areas 
within  the  National  Forest  System.  Recrea- 
tion receipts  as  defined  in  Section  201(c),  in- 
dude  collections  from  fees  for  uae  of  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  and  facilities  col- 
lected pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  as  amended  by  Title  I, 
and  all  f  eee  collected  for  recreation  special 
uses  of  the  National  Forest  System.  Recrea- 
tion special  uses,  as  defined  in  Section 
201(b),  indude,  but  are  not  limited  to,  re- 
sorts, marinas,  winter  sports  sites,  recrea- 
tion residences,  organization  campa.  and 
outfitter  and  guide  activities  authorized 
under  the  Acte  of  June  4.  1897,  March  4, 
1915,  and  any  other  statutory  authority  pro- 
viding for  recreational  use  of  National 
Forest  System  lands.  The  fees  collected 
would  not  be  used  for  major  new  construc- 
tion such  as  visitor  centers,  roads,  or  devel- 
opment of  new  areas. 

The  required  receipt-sharing  payments  to 
SUtes  and  coimties  under  permanent  sUt- 
utes  would  continue  (currently  25  percent). 
However,  recreation  receipte  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  law  requiring  that  10  percent 
of  moneys  received  from  the  National  For- 
ests be  used  for  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  forest  roads  and  trails.  The  monies 
received  from  the  recreation  receipts  would 
be  used  in  part  for  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  forest  trails.  Thus,  there  is  no  need 
to  put  It  into  a  separate  fund  for  the  same 
use. 

Since  the  recreaUcm  receipts  would  be  de- 
posited into  a  special  Treasury  f imd.  for  the 
purposes  of  Section  256(aX2)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Defidt  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985  (FX.  99-177.  99  SUt.  1037), 
any  funds  sequestered  during  any  fiscal  year 
would  not  lapse  l>ut  would  be  available  for 
obligation  on  October  1  of  the  following 
fiscal  year. 

Section  202  would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  individuals,  or- 
ga^zations  and  businesses  to  sell  permits 
and  collect  fees  for  recreation  uses  and 
other  payments  induding,  but  not  limited 
to.  the  sale  of  mapa.  firewood,  books,  and 
other  interpretive  materials  of  National 
Forest  System  lands.  A  reasonable  commis- 
sion for  providing  this  service  could  be  de- 
ducted from  the  fees  collected. 

Section  203  would  sllow  volunteers  to  sell 
permits  and  collect  fees  subject  to  terms 
and  omditions  preecribed  by  the  Secretary. 
It  also  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
cover  the  cost  of  surety  bonds  for  volunteers 


if  the  Secretary  determined  that  doing  so 
was  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Government. 
Section  304  would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
accept  donationa  to  help  defray  the  coeta  of 
carrying  out  the  recreation  program  within 
the  National  Forest  System.  This  would  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  users  to  voluntarily 
h^  pay  for  the  facilities  and  sortoes  that 
they  enjoy.  The  funds  collected  would  be 
available  as  provided  in  Sectioo  301  except 
siich  donations  would  not  be  subject  to  re- 
ceipt-sharing with  the  States  and  countiea.* 


By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself 
Mr.  SncrsoM.  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  1039.  A  bill  to  review  and  deter- 
mine the  impact  of  Indian  tribal  tax- 
ation on  Indian  reservations  and  resi- 
dents; to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

nmiAM  TUBAL  TAXATIOR 

Mr.  MIOiCHKR.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  today  introduce  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  question  of  taxation  on 
Indian  reservations  inuMsed  by  the 
tribes  on  non-Indians— that  is,  those 
persons  on  the  reservation,  who  live  or 
do  business  on  the  reservation  and 
who  are  nontrlbal  members. 

The  situation  has  l>een  such  in  Mon- 
tana over  the  iMst  several  months  that 
almost  every  month  we  have  become 
aware  of  a  new  tax  ordinance  proposed 
by  one  of  the  tribes  in  the  State. 
These  tax  ordinances  by  the  tribes— 
who  have  the  authority  to  propose 
taxes  and  tax— which  are  imposed  on 
nontrlbal  members,  are  found  to  be 
rather  objec^onable  by  those  persons 
who  are  not  members  of  the  tribe  and 
therefore  have  no  part  in  developing 
and  adopting  the  tax  ordinance.  They 
call  it  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  tax  proposals  that 
have  been  presented  by  the  tribes 
seem  to  me  to  be  counterproductive 
for  economic  activity  on  the  reserva- 
tion. The  reservations  are  not  well  off 
now  because  unemployment  is  high 
and  the  opportunity  for  Jobs  or 
income  is  very  Umlte<L  Imposing  taxes 
which  further  drives  out  the  business 
which  is  now  on  the  reservations,  will 
even  make  the  situation  worse. 

So  I  am  introducing  this  bill,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
SncFSOH]  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  which  says 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
must  review  and  vprove  any  proposed 
tribal  tax  ordinance:  that  for  a  2-year 
period  there  cannot  be  any  new  tax  or- 
dinances imposed  by  the  tribes  on  non- 
tribal  members;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  a  commission  to 
review  the  economic  impact  which 
tribal  taxes,  as  they  are  proposed, 
might  have  on  a  particular  reserva- 
tion. These  tax  ordinances  generally 
vary  from  one  reservation  to  another, 
so  that  impact  on  the  reservation 
varies  from  one  reservation  to  an- 
other. 

Finally,  the  bill,  during  this  period, 
would  authorize   an  additional   $450 


millkm  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or to  help  alleviate  *ew««»wt«.  hardship 
on  the  Indian  resenrattoos  and  assist 
with  emergency  educatknal  and  un- 
employment needs.  This  is  a  rather 
modest  amount,  but  it  would  be  in  ad- 
dition to  what  the  Secretary  has  been 
authorised  in  the  funds  that  we  do  ap- 
proiuiate  for  the  various  programs 
carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorise 
$75  million  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Scar- 
ices  to  alleviate  emergency  health  care 
needs  cm  Indian  reservations. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  bill  I  wm  introduce  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Sncpsoir.  and  Senator 
Baucus  today,  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion as  it  is  developing  In  Indian  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Joining  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Montana.  Mr.  i#»t.ri»»n  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill  today  to  impose  a  2- 
year  moratorium  on  new  Indian  tribal 
tax  ordinances. 

Tribal  taxes  are  a  new  phenomenon. 
In  response  to  reduced  Federal  fund- 
ing for  Indian  programs  and  instruc- 
tions from  the  Federal  Government  to 
become  more  self-sufficient,  some 
Indian  tribes  have  decided  to  levy 
taxes  on  the  use  or  oonipancy  of  tribal 
lands. 

Some  of  these  taxes  have  been 
upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as 
a  legal  exercise  of  Indian  sovereignty. 
However,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ex- 
amined only  a  couple  of  these  taxes,  a 
possessory  interest  tax  levied  by  the 
Navajo  and  an  oil  and  gas  severance 
tax  Imposed  by  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
Tribe.  It  is  important  to  recognise  that 
all  tribes  and  reservations  are  differ- 
ent; for  example,  the  Navajo  lands  are 
under  uniform  ownoship.  while  many 
reservations  in  othor  States,  like  Mon- 
tana, are  "checkerboarded"  with 
deeded  land  within  reservation  bound- 
aries. The  new  tax  codes  being  pro- 
posed or  considered  by  other  tribes 
raise  serious  questions  about  the 
tribes'  ability  to  impose  taxes  on 
deeded  land;  double  taxation;  conflicts 
with  local  and  county  governments  in 
collecting  revenues  and  providing  serv- 
ices; and.  perhaps  most  important  to 
this  Congress,  questions  about  the 
best  Interests  of  the  tribes  themselves. 
It  has  been  said,  and  often  quoted  on 
this  Senate  floor,  that  the  power  to 
tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  If  tribes 
adopt  taxes  that  are  iU-oonoeived, 
without  having  necessary  informaticm 
about  the  true  inddenoe  of  the  tax 
and  the  effect  the  tax  will  have  on 
business  and  personal  decisi(nis,  the 
results  could  be  disastrous.  In  the 
short  run,  a  tribe  could  collect  revenue 
from  businesses  located  on  the  reser- 
vation, but  in  the  long  run  it  is  the 
tribe  that  would  suffer  if  the  business- 
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m  daw  their  doon.  I  do  not  mean  to 
tanply  that  tilb«  cannot  be  tmated  to 
make  wIk  rtoflrinni:  but  It  ia  our  re- 
vonalbillty  to  enaure  that  the  trfbea 
have  the  taafonnatlon  they  need  to  ez- 
erdM  their  aovereignty  remonafbly. 

Cmrently.  there  are  no  rules  pre- 
aerfblnK  how  Indian  tax  codes  are  to 
be  proposed  and  considered,  unless  the 
tribe's  constitution  provides  some  reg- 
ulatiiTnii  Baaed  on  the  experiences  we 
have  had  tn  Montana  during  the  last 
few  m**}*'-*"^  I  think  it  is  important  to 
ensure  that  weD  puldldaed.  open  hear- 
ings are  held,  and  that  adequate  notice 
is  given  for  an  tboae  affected  to  collect 
and  conmunleate  relevant  informa- 
tion to  the  tribe  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

I  am  also  de^idy  concerned  about 
bow  the  enactment  of  tribal  taxes  will 
affect  local  and  county  governments. 
At  present,  many  county  governments 
provide  essential  services  to  reserva- 
tion Isods  and  reservation  residents. 
Some  taxpayers  that  are  targeted  by 
these  tribal  taxes  have  announced 
that  they  will  pay  their  county  taxes 
under  protest,  pending  court  adjudica- 
tion of  their  tax  liabilities.  This  puts 
county  cranmissioners  In  a  terrible 
bind,  as  a  sIgnUHcant  percentage  of 
their  revenues  could  be  Inaccessible 
for  months  or  years  while  litigation 
proceeds  through  the  coiuts. 

I  suppctrt  this  bill,  which  provides  a 
2-year  moratorium  and  a  1-year  study 
of  theae  issues,  because  I  believe  it  is 
impcortant  to  resolve  the  issues  up 
front  »Ti«fa— H  of  waiting  for  the  issues 
to  be  resolved  after  costly,  lengthy  liti- 
gation. I  want  more  information  on 
the  types  of  taxes  Indian  tribes  can 
aK>ttvriateIy  levy,  and  the  procediires 
they  should  follow  to  ensure  the  taxes 
are  premier  and  wise.  I  also  want  more 
information  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  sovereign  tribe  and  other 
sovereign  governments.  including 
local,  county,  and  State  governments, 
in  terms  of  taxes  and  service  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  Indian  tribes  are  sovereign  enti- 
ties wittiin  the  United  States,  and 
Congress  should  respect  their  rights. 
However,  the  Congress  also  has  a  pro- 
found trust  reqwnsibillty  for  the 
tribes,  and  it  is  our  reqmnsibility  to 
ensure  that  the  actions  of  the  trities 
are  in  the  best  interests  of  tribal  mem- 
bers. I  beUeve  this  biU  will  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  carry  out  our  responsi- 
bilities to  the  tribes  and  to  other 
Americans  who  work  and  live  on  and 
around  tribal  lands,  and  I  urge  its 
prompt  enactment. 


By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
8.  1040.  A  Mil  to  amend  tiUe  40, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  sale, 
acquisition,  or  abandonment  of  rail- 
road lines;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 


riXAR  ooaniBKS  oomnanoii  ACT 
MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
todiy  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
wUl  require  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  review  sales  of  mAjor 
por  ions  of  raOroad  lines  to  private 
noD  arrier  individuals. 

Tbe  bill  provides  that  any  sale,  ao- 
qui^tion.  or  abandonment  of  a  rail- 
line,  rail  transportation,  trackage, 
or  traduge  rights  to  or  by  a  person 
who  is  not  a  carrier  shall  be  subject  to 
suck  provisions  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  sale, 
acquisition  or  abandonment  liad  in- 
voluted only  rail  carriers  providing 
irtation  subject  to  such  Juris- 

railroad  industry  is  presently 
ling  major  restructuring.  Many 
major  carriers,  in  an  effort  to 
streamline  operations  and  cut  costs, 
are ;  selling  segments  of  their  lines 
whi^  are  marginally  profitable. 
Th^se  sales  are  to  noncarrier  opera- 
tork  More  than  150  new  railroads 
hav^  been  formed  since  1980,  and 
there  are  indications  that  this  may  be 
the  wave  of  the  future.  Some  industry 
believe  that  if  present  trends 
coi^inue,  major  railroads  may  end  up 
sellpg  I)etween  20  to  30  percent  of 
thep"  tracks  over  the  next  5  years. 

points  are  significant  in  aU  of 
thi^  change.  What  happens  to  the 
woifters,  to  the  communities,  and  to 
the; shippers?  All  of  their  needs  and 
rights  must  be  safeguarded. 

In  the  past,  these  types  of  sales 
would  have  been  scrutinized  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
enstire  that  they  were  beneficial  to  the 
puUic  good.  Under  deregulation,  how- 
ever, the  Commission  has  created  a 
cla^  exemption  from  regulation  of 
any  acquisition  or  operation  of  a  rail 
line  by  a  noncarrier.  The  ICC  rule  ex 
parte  392,  sub  No.  1,  provides  that  an 
exemption  goes  into  effect  7  days  after 
it  i^  filed.  After  the  notice  Is  published 
in  t^e  Federal  Register,  the  exemption 
can  then  only  be  revoked  upon  a  show- 
ing of  false  or  misleading  information. 

Although  Congress  is  not  consider- 
ing it  necessary  to  reregulate  the  in- 
dustry, I  question  whether  the  public 
interest  is,  in  fact,  being  served  in  each 
case.  One  of  the  rationales  provided  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
when  it  issued  its  rule  on  class  exemp- 
tions was  that  all  of  the  prior  exemp- 
tion requests  had  been  granted  on  a 
case-by-case  Iiasis.  In  my  view,  there  is 
little  justification  to  believe  that  there 
will  not  be  cases  in  the  futiire  which 
call  for  scrutiny  by  the  Commission.  I 
believe  the  potential  for  market  abuse 
remains  very  real. 

Although  the  Commission  reserves 
the  right  of  after-the-fact  revocation 
of  the  exemption,  ttiis  solution  is  most 
unsatisfactory.  Requiring  divestiture 
of  fi  line  after  a  sale  has  already  been 
coi|s\unmated   is   more   disruptive   of 


business  operations  than  prior  review 
before  the  sale  goes  into  effect,  when 
there  is  stiU  time  to  modify  the  terms 
of  the  SI  le  or  terminate  negotiations. 

Bly  in  mediate  concern  is  with  my 
own  Sta  «  of  Montana,  where  Burling- 
ton Non  hem  Is  considering  the  sale  of 
a  600-mlle  stretch  of  tradi  that  runs 
from  Laurel.  MT.  to  Sandpoint.  ID. 
Far  from  being  what  one  normally 
thinks  of  as  a  short  line,  the  sale  of 
600  miles  of  track  would  constitute  the 
sale  of  the  major  portion  of  the  south- 
em  lin^  through  the  State.  This 
stretch  6t  track  connects  with  Burling- 
ton Northern  at  point  A.  its  beginning, 
and  at  nolnt  B,  its  end.  Therefore,  the 
new  operator  stands  little  chance  of 
offering]  any  meaningful  competition 
to  Burlington  Northern  when  it  is  de- 
pendent! on  maintjJnlng  good  relations 
with  Buf  llngton  Northern  at  its  termi- 
nus polQts. 

In  the  absence  of  review  of  the 
transaction  by  the  ICC,  the  shippers 
have  no  assurance  that  the  sale  will 
result  ii^  reliable  service  at  reasonable 
rates.  A  number  of  communities  along 
this  line  could  be  substantially  affect- 
ed by  the  change  in  operations  of  the 
line  and  the  workers  need  to  retain 
their  opbortunlties  for  Jolis. 

I  believe  that  the  green  light  for  de- 
m  of  transportation  has  gone 
far.  The  public  interest  is  no 
iing  served  by  the  nod  and 
kt  the  ICC  gives  to  these  sales. 
The  public  needs  assurance  that  there 
is  someene  in  Government  who  is  re- 
viewing the  impact  that  these  sales 
might  liave  on  the  local  communities 
which  are  dependent  on  real  service.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chanston,  the 
names  df  the  Senator  from  West  Ver- 
ginia  [Mr.  Btbd]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KeniikdtI 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  12,  a 
bill  to  Imiend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  remove  the  expiration  date 
for  eligibility  for  the  educational  as- 
sistance programs  for  veterans  of  the 
All-VolMnteer  Force:  and  for  other 
purpose^. 

j  8.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts  [Mr.  Kehitedt]  was  added  as  a 
cosponspr  of  S.  249,  a  bill  to  grant  em- 
ployees parental  and  temporary  medi- 
cal leave  under  certain  circumstances; 
and  for  other  purposes. 
I  8.  sas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschlb],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  MnzcHBAtni],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCaih] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  328,  a 
bill  to  amend  chapter  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Federal 


Government  to  pay  interest  on  over- 
due payments;  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.4Ta 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dobd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KKRimrr]  was  added  as  a 
cofqionsor  of  S.  476,  a  bill  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  development  of  new 
or  improved  programs  to  help  younger 
persons  through  grants  to  the  States 
for  community  planning,  services,  and 
training;  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Hmnan  Serv- 
ices an  operating  agency  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  Administration  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Toung  Americans. 

8.  841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BxMTSKir],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCaih],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  IiiiKm.SKil,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz], 
the  Senator  from  BCassachusetts  [Mr. 
Kirht],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chilbs],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MxLCBKR],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  ilSx.  Lautkrbebo],  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasskr] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  541,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  to  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
the  same  procedural  and  i4>peal  rights 
with  respect  to  certain  adverse  person- 
nel actions  as  are  afforded  under  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  competitive  service. 

8.  884 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ouom,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  584,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Appendix 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  the  siispension  of 
duty  on  bicycle  parts. 

8.  881 

At  the  request  of  Bftr.  Dols,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  TBURMOirD]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  592,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  Medicare  catastroplilc  illness  cov- 
erage, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  8*8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orassut,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  628,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  re- 
store the  deduction  for  Interest  on 
educational  loans. 

8.  888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thttrmoitd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Brxauz]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  698.  a  biU  to  amend  title  17, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
conveyance  of  the  right  to  perform 
pul)llcly  syndicated  television  pro- 
grams without  conveying  the  right  to 
perform  accompanying  music. 


8.  T88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BzBBr.  the 
name  of  the  BteDtXat  from  Pennsylvar 
nia  [Mr.  Spsnot]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  789,  a  bill  to  provide  the 
framework  necessary  to  pursue  a  co- 
ordinated and  effective  national  and 
international  narcotics  control  policy. 

8.  840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trusmoms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OoRx]  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mklchkr]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  840,  a  bill  to  recog- 
nize the  organization  known  as  the 
82d  Airborne  Division  Association,  In- 
corporated. 

8.  881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahtorth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kastsh]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  861,  a  bill  to  require  certain 
actions  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation regarding  certain  drivers  of 
motor  vehicles  and  motor  carriers. 

S.  880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DrrHKHBEBOKR, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bkhtskr]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  880,  a  bill  enUUed  the  "Su- 
perconductivity Competition  Act  of 
1987." 

8.  888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oldih,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Wdckkr]  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  MRznraAUM]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  959,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
provisions  relating  to  State  long-term 
care  ombudsman  programs;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SBHATB  mm  USOLUnOH  1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Twjvmoko,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  11,  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  relating  to  Federal 
balanced  budget. 

BKHATK  JODTT  RKSOLTmOR  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Bdr. 
Baucus]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  26,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Library  and  Information 
Services  to  be  held  not  later  than 
1989;  and  for  other  purposes. 

SKRATB  joim  issoLunoir  4 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Olbhh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  CrahstohI  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  41, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  November  22, 
1987,  and  ending  on  November  29, 
1987,  as  "National  Family  Caregivers 
Week." 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbilm.  the 
name  of  tlie  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  CoaaABl  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Reaotatlon 
64.  a  Joint  reaolutlao  to  dwrignate  May 
1987.  as  "OldCT  Americans  Mcmth." 

■BHATS  JODR  88WII IIIIIMI  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THuusom,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  fran  Calif (vnia 
[Mr.  WiLSOH],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautshbuc].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Doob] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  75.  a  Joint  reaolutkm 
to  designate  the  week  of  August  2. 
1987,  through  August  8,  1987.  as  "Na- 
tional Podlatric  Medicine  Week." 

8SIIATI  jonr  issoLxino  es 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DiCoiiciin. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Wxickxr],  the  Soiator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  BuMmtsl.  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stat- 
roRo],  the  Senator  from  Coimectlcut 
[Mr.  Dood],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  FowLBt],  the  Senator  from 
Marylaitd  [Ms.  Mxkulski],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ikouts],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MekthesI 
were  added  as  coqwnsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  99,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Special  Supplemoital  Food 
Program  for  Women.  Infants,  and 
Children  should  receive  increasing 
amounts  of  appropriations  In  fiscal 
year  1988  and  succeeding  fiscal  years. 


SniATK  COHCOUtBR  UK>LUTIOII  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kehhedt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Braihjt]  was  added  as  a  coq>on- 
sor  of  Sezutte  Concurrent  Resolution 
22,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  con- 
gratulate Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zi- 
onist Organization  of  America,  on  the 
celebration  of  its  75th  anniversary. 
snATX  ooHcuxuirr  Kuoixraam  so 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DsCoirciia. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  frtnn  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 29,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  inability  of  American  citizens 
to  mattitAin  rcgular  contact  with  rela- 
tives in  the  Soviet  Union. 

SBTATS  ISBOLUnOM  1ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bnmr,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bxhoamaii],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
OLBm],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkoi],  the  Senator  tmta  Vemumt 
[Mr.  Lbaht],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mrchell],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirr].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Bfichigan  [Mr.  RnoLBl.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sampord],  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
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ndo  [Mr.  WnxH]  were  added  u  oo- 
ipoMOCT  of  Banite  Reeolutkm  187.  a 
renlntlan  eoaeeminc  ooncUtutlonal 
IMtDdplei  perttnent  to  the  makinc  of 
treatlei,  and  further  oonoeininc  the 
tantenitetatkm  of  the  Treaty  Between 
the  xnoited  Statea  of  Amoiea  and  the 
Utaian  of  Soviet  Sodallit  Republics  on 
the  Umttattoo  of  Antl-BaUtetlc  MiasUe 


8CNATB  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 47— RELATING  TO  PERSE- 
CUTION OP  CHRISTIANS  IN 
EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  LUQAR  mibmltted  the  f (dlowlng 
reaohitlon:  which  waa  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  RdatioDs: 
&  Oca.  Rb.  47 


I  on  Aucust  1. 197S.  tbe  Final  Act 
of  the  Oonf oenoe  on  Security  and  Ooopera- 
tiOB  in  ■nrape  «■«  dgned  at  HeWnki.  Fin- 
land, by  SS  ■aropean  oountriM,  toaetho' 
vtth  Cuada  and  Uie  United  StatcK 

Wtaeraaa  the  rignatoriea  of  the  Helsinki 
Ftatal  Act  "W"'"'***^  tbemaehrea  under  Prin- 
ciple Vn  to  "THpect  human  ri^ta  and  fun- 
daBMntal  traedaoM.  iaehidinc  tbe  freedom 
of  thought,  ooBBClenoe.  reUglan.  rar  belief, 
for  aO  without  distinction  aa  to  race,  sex, 
lancuapB.  or  rdigiaii;" 

Whereas  penwcntloo  of  indlviduala  on  the 
basis  of  rrtidow  bdlefh  and  cultural  herit- 
age is  in  direct  vlolatkn  of  the  oonunit- 
ments  to  fieedom  of  thought,  conscience, 
expnaslan,  m^  rdlgion  nuule  by  the  Union 
of  Sofiet  Sodallat  Reputdles  (hereafter  in 
this  ccpcurtent  resolution  referred  to  as  the 
"USSR")  and  by  tbe  countries  of  Eastern 
Kurope  as  tbe  signatories  of  the  United  Na- 
tloas  Unlreml  Oedaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conf  eroioe  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  and 
tbe  Madrid  Concluding  Document; 

Whereas  in  Alhanla.  the  only  officially 
atheistic  country  in  the  world,  the  Constita- 
tion  of  which  outlaws  religion  and  defines 
aU  rdlglous  acttrttles  as  criminal  acts,  there 
are  documented  cases  of  executions  and 
murders  of  dergy  and  beUevera; 

Whereas  in  Bulgaria,  where  tbe  Constitu- 
tion of  1971  speriflrally  guarantees  freedom 
of  rdiglon,  tbe  organisation  of  branches, 
TiiTlimt.  convents  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  religious  SBMClatinns  baring  head- 
quarters or  centers  located  abroad  is  never- 
tbeless  problbtted  (by  Artlde  23  of  tbe  Uw 
of  February  36.  1M9).  rdlglous  instrucUon 
to  persons  under  It  years  of  sge  is  prohibit- 
ed, courts  are  autboriaed  (by  tbe  law  <m 
Funily  of  March  16.  1968)  to  remove  cbU- 
dren  from  families  that  do  not  comply  with 
the  ««— """^  that  "education  of  children  be 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  soriaHsm  and  com- 
munisB".  and  special  benefits  are  bestowed 
on  individuals  who  renounce  religion,  while 
those  who  adhere  to  religious  beliefs  are  se- 
vei^  harassed  and  imprisoned: 

Whereaa  in  Caechoaiovakia.  where  dtizeni 
are  oonstttutlanally  guaranteed  freedom  of 
rdlglon  and  "perf onnanoe  of  rdlglous  rites, 
so  long  as  It  does  not  contradict  tbe  law",  all 
churches  and  rdlgloos  organisations  sre 
neverthdess  subject  to  tbe  omtrol  of  a  Sec- 
retariat for  ReUglous  Affairs  that  has  "nor- 
mative, guiding  and  controlling  powers  in  all 
churdi  and  rdlglous  affairs",  dergy  are  pro- 
hibited from  serving  the  churdi  without 
state  license  issued  only  after  thorough  in- 
veatlgatlon  and  revokaUe  without  ezplana- 


rlght  of  appeal,  all  religious  ordera 
and  nuna  have  been  problbtted 
from  accepting  new  iiieiiibeis 
I  soon  die  out.  practicing  Christians 
■gijnat  in  housing,  em- 
it and  education,  secret  government 
are  frequently  present  at  church 
dergy  are  offered  bribes  to  Join  re- 
"peaoe"  movements  which  dosdy 
collataprate  with  tbe  government,  and  many 
dergy;  and  church  members  are  invited  to 
coopeiate  with  the  secret  polloe; 

Whereas  in  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public whoe  freedom  of  religion  is  guaran- 
teed Tin  agreement  with  tbe  Constltutitm 
and  Mgal  regulations  tai  tbe  ODR"  by  ArU- 
de  39rof  tbe  Constitution  of  1968,  rdlglous 
educailcHi  for  Christian  children  is  never- 
tbdetf  officially  discouraged  so  that  teen- 
agers I  receiving  such  education  are  often 
treated  as  second^lass  dtiaens.  young 
peopli  are  forced  to  participate  in  the  Com- 
munli  i  ceremoniea  of  "youth  consecratkm" 
and  r  iqulred  to  pledge  allegiance  to  Marx- 
Ism-Li  nlnism.  and  oonsdentious  objectors 
and  a  ganlsers  and  members  of  tbe  unoffi- 
cial p  iaoe  movement,  almost  all  practicing 
Chrisllans,  are  persecuted; 

Wb(  Teas  In  Hungary,  where  the  Constitu- 
tion I  iiarantees  tbe  equality  of  aU  dtiams, 
provU  es  that  discrimination  of  dtizens  on 
the  gi  ound  of  religious  faith  ia  a  puniabable 
of  feme,  guarantees  freedom  of  ccmvicticm 
and  9eedom  of  religtous  worship,  and  de- 
crees separation  of  church  and  state,  all 
churches  are  neverthdess  supervised  and 
contr^ed  by  the  State  Office  for  Church 
Af falm  of  which  medal  departmmts  over- 
see the  activities  of  individual  districU  and 
report  their  observations  to  tbe  headquar- 
ters In  Budapest,  the  State  Office  for 
ChurOh  Affairs  exdudvely  appoints  dergy 
and  faculty  of  theological  schools,  admis- 
sion at  candidatea  for  theological  studies  is 
drastically  curtailed,  and  members  of  tbe 
"basiq  ccHnmunltles"  are  occasionally  har- 
assed |for  their  Independent  religious  actlri- 
tlea;   ! 

Whereas  in  Poland,  where  the  (Constitu- 
tion tfiarantees  freedom  of  religion  and  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state,  and  where.  In 
1982.  the  Patrlotie  Movonent  of  National 
Renefal— a  coalition  of  tbe  Polish  United 
Work^  Party  and  its  adjunct  small  politi- 
cal panes— declared  equality  under  law  for 
all  dtiaais,  activist  priests  and  bdievers,  pri- 
marilf  membeia  of  tbe  Solidarity  move- 
ment, have  neverthdess  become  targets  of 
peiaeeutlon.  and  the  Catholic  Church  oper- 
ates under  significant  Impediments  in  its 
pursuit  of  charitable,  religious,  and  humani- 
tariad  goals; 

Whereas  in  Romania,  where  the  (Tcmstitu- 
tlon  guaranteee  freedCMn  of  religion,  the 
Mlnlspy  of  Cults  is  nevertbdees  granted 
(by  Article  51  of  the  Uw  on  rituals  of  1948) 
"unr^tricted  control  of  churdi  teachings 
and  (fiurcb  administration",  contacts  with 
religiaus  associations  abroad  is  prohibited 
(by  iutlde  40  of  such  law)  unless  autboriaed 
by  tti  Ministry  of  Cults  and  tbe  Mbiistry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Romanian  Orthodox 
C^uitb.  the  second  largest  Orthodox 
churdi  (after  the  Orth(xlox  Church  in  the 
USSR)  with  some  16  million  members  (out 
of  2|  million  Romanian  citizens),  is  still 
tightly  controlled  by  the  government  de- 
spite Its  qtedal  national  status  and  some 
members  of  such  Church  suffer  porsecution. 
Cathailcs  and  Protestants  are  generally 
manbers  of  national  minorities  (Hungarians 
and  i  lermans)  that  are  frequent  targets  of 
perse  nition  and  discrimination  especially  in 
the  p  rovlnoes  of  Transylvania  and  Moldavia. 
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the  Uniate  Cbiuch  was  offlrially  and  forc- 
ibly aboHsbert  and  Its  meiiibeis  tranaferred 
to  tbe  Oiibodox  Church  by  government 
flat,  rdiglclis  tnatructlan  is  discouraged  and 
resMcted.  religious  instructions  are  not  per- 
mitted to  mm  KDs  teaching  aids  and  martlnt 
materials,  agents  of  secret  police  shadow  re- 
llghnis  bellfvers  and  dergy,  trials  of  diurdi- 
luent,  and  the  government  has 
engaged  tk  the  physical  destruction  of 
churches  of  sll  faiths  regardless  of  their  in- 
and  cultural  value; 

Whereas  I  in  Yugoslavia,  where  (although 
offldaUy  dtheistic)  autboiltlea  assert  that 
there  is  wide  tolerance  of  rdlglous  actlritlea. 
the  government  has  nevertheless  reeponded 
to  growing  demands  by  tbe  dtlaenry  for 
more  rdl^ous  instruction  for  children  by 
recently  prJDpoaing  a  law  providing  for  fines 
ranging  frfm  2.000  to  20.000  dinars  or  30 
days  in  priaim  for  perscms  "performing  a  re- 
llgloua  ceremony  where  It  is  not  permitted 
by  law",  and  any  dtiaen  using  a  radio  or 
fUm  to  spqead  religious  material  is  subject 
to  a  fine  ranging  from  10.000  to  100.000 
dinars; 

Whereas  jln  the  USSR,  where  Artide  124 
of  the  Cobstttution  guarantees  both  the 
freedcmi  of  religious  faith  and  tbe  fieedom 
of  atbdsnv  the  right  to  conduct  atheistic 
propaganda  is  nevertbdeas  fully  realised 
wbOe  tbe  right  of  evangelisation  is  not  ex- 
tended to  Bdlgious  denominations  and  orga- 
niaatilnnB.  rrdigious  inrtvaganda"  (defined 
by  government  authorities  at  various  times 
to  Include !  sacred  books,  hymnals,  prayer 
books  and  keliglous  literature,  as  well  as  ro- 
saries, pictures  of  saints,  and  other  religiouB 
artidea)  is  banned,  the  teaching  of  religious 
to  persons  kmder  18  years  of  age  is  prohibit- 
ed. i»acttilng  members  of  any  religion 
cannot  be  Appointed  or  dected  to  public  of - 
flcea  or  pddtlons  of  influence  and  leader- 
ship and  sach  memliers  have  no  repreaenta- 
tion  in  aisr  administrative  and  legidatlve 
bodies  or  Mueational  and  cultural  Institu- 
tlcna,  thejukralnian  CatbOUc  Church  has 
been  abolldied.  tbe  litbuanlan  embolics 
and  Latvian  and  Brtonlan  Lutherans  are 
subjected  to  religious  and  ethnic  persecu- 
tion, and  ipdlce  force  Is  used  to  suppreas  re- 
ligion; 

Whereas!  under  tbe  oppressive  conditions 
in  existence  in  the  USSR  and  Eastern 
Europe,  m^ait  dergy,  church  officials,  and 
church  members  consent,  however  reluc- 
tantly, to  collaborate  with  tbe  government, 
allowing  the  government  to  involve  such  in- 


dividuals 

of  the 

ganizatl( 

Poland. 

ment  of 

the 

entity 


their  churches  in  tbe  service 
lunist  system  through  such  or- 
the  PAZ  sssodatton  in 
Paoem  in  Tenia  Peace  Move- 
lollc  dergy  in  CBeehoalovakla, 
Circles  Convocation  (a  new 
with  the  World  Peace 
CouncQ),  4nd.  most  notably,  tbe  Christian 
Peace  Conference  tbe  headquarters  of 
which  are  In  Prague.  Caechodovakia,  but 
the  control  of  which  is  in  the  Kremlin;  and 
Whereaa  tbe  Christian  Peace  Conference 
is  both  prtiSoviet  and  undemocratic  the  ac- 
tivities, onontation.  and  rtietoilc  of  which 


in  favor  of  the  USSR.  Cuba, 
states,  tbe  PLO,  and  the  the- 
such  that  no  condemna- 
Sovlet  aggreedon  against  Af- 
of  tbe  Soviet  interventions  in 
ila.  and  Moaambique.  and  of 
the  Sovletlriolatlons  of  human  rights  in  the 
Communlgt-dominated  countries  is  allowed: 
therefore,  be  it 

by  Vu  Senate  (the  H<nue  of  Rep- 
raentativ^i  coneurring}.  That  because  tbe 
Coxmnm  Ik  deeply  disturbed  by  and  opposed 


remain  bl 
other 
ology  of 
tlon  of 
ghsnistan 
Ethl(9ia, 


Now, 
Retolveti 


to  tbe  tameased  harsssmmt  of  Clergy  and 
memben  of  Christian  faiths,  ss  wdl  as  tbe 
use  of  Clergy  snd  believer's  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy  goals,  it  is  tbe  sense  of 
Ocngnastbat— 

(1)  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States 
shouU  Tn?M'»"«^  to  express  to  tbe  govern- 
ments of  tbe  TISSR  and  Eastern  European 
countilea  tbe  deep  ccmcero  and  opposition 
of  tbe  United  Statea  with  respect  to  the  bar- 
asBnent  of  Christians; 

(2)  the  governments  of  the  USSR  and 
Eastern  European  countries  should  comply 
with  their  commitments  under  the  United 
Nations  Universal  DedaratitHi  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  and 
tbe  Madrid  Concluding  Document;  and 

(3)  tbe  governments  of  the  USSR  and 
Eastern  European  countries  should  immedi- 
ately cease  persecuting  individuals  on  the 
liasis  of  tbdr  adherence  to  their  (^iristian 
faiUis  and  should  afford  them  theh-  funda- 
mental human  right  of  religious  expreadon. 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  Just  as 
the  Senate  is  on  record  as  opposing 
the  peraecution  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
bloc,  so  must  we  speak  out  forcefully 
against  the  persecution  of  Christians 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  recent  months,  some  grounds  for 
mild  optimism  have  arisen  through 
the  release  of  several  prominent 
Jewish  dissidents.  Several  weeks  ago. 
many  Memben  were  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  Soviet  Jewry  Day.  Soviet 
authorities  have  claimed  advances  in 
their  emigration  policy,  but  we  have 
yet  to  see  such  claims  translated  into 
positive  action. 

We  must  not  be  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  satisfaction  on  the  basis  of 
recent  Soviet  propaganda.  Moreover, 
the  so-called  new  policy  of  openness 
must  not  be  applied  only  to  Soviet 
Jews.  It  must  be  extended  to  all  fields 
of  life  and  to  every  person.  One  of  the 
most  precious  of  all  human  rights  is 
the  freedom  of  thought,  conscience, 
religion  or  belief.  That  freedom  does 
not  exist  for  Christian  and  Jews  alike 
in  the  U.S.SJI.  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Indeed,  individuals  are  persecuted  on 
the  basis  of  their  religious  beliefs  and 
cultural  heritage. 

Therefore.  I  am  submitting  in  the 
Senate  today  a  concurrent  resolution 
ra^iilng  upon  the  Communist  states  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  cease  their  persecution  of  members 
of  Christian  faiths.  Such  persecution 
of  individuals  on  the  basis  of  their  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  cultural  heritage  is  in 
direct  violation  of  the  commitments  to 
freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  ex- 
pression, and  religion  made  by  the 
U.SJ3JI.  and  by  the  states  of  Eastern 
Europe  as  signatories  of  the  U.N.  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  and 
the  Madrid  Concluding  Document. 

In  preaenting  this  resolution  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate.  I  highlight 
the  case  of  Oeorgl  Vins,  secretary 
abroad  for  the  CouncU  of  Evangelical 


Baptist  Churches.  Reverend  Vins,  now 
a  resident  of  Elkhart.  IN.  was  poae- 
cuted  in  the  Soviet  Union  solely  for 
his  faith.  For  8  yeara.  until  the  time  of 
exile  to  the  United  States  in  1979. 
Reverend  Vins  was  incarcerated  in 
Soviet  prisons.  His  experloooe  is  typi- 
cal of  that  encountered  by  many  evan- 
gelical Christians  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of  East- 
em  Euroi>e. 

This  resolution  wlU  put  the  Senate 
firmly  on  record  to  the  effect  that: 

First,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  express  to 
the  Governments  of  the  U.S.SJt.  and 
Eastern  EurcqDe  the  deep  con<xm  and 
opposition  of  the  United  Statea  with 
respect  to  the  persecutiim  and  harass- 
ment of  Christians; 

Second,  the  Governments  of  the 
UJ3.SJt.  and  Eastern  Europe  should 
comply  with  their  commitments  under 
the  UJf.  Universal  Declaration  of 
Himian  Rights,  the  Fiaal  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Europe,  and  the  Madrid  Ccm- 
dudlng  Document; 

Third,  the  Governments  of  the 
TJ£JBJL  and  Eastern  Europe  should 
immediately  cease  persecuting  individ- 
uals on  the  basis  of  their  adherence  to 
their  Christian  faiths. 

I  would  hope  that  it  wiU  be  possible 
for  the  Senate  to  express  Itself  on  this 
subject  in  an  expeditious  and  timely 
fashion.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  190— SENSE 
OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING 
AIENS 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bras. 
Mr.  Crahstoh.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Smp- 
SOH,  Mr.  Srcvxirs,  Mr.  Abmstrohg,  Mr. 
BBrrsoT.  Mr.  BnsH.  Mr.  Bono.  Mr. 
Braolxt,  Mr.  Chaivs,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  CoHXH.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Dan- 
roRTB.  Mr.  DeCohcini.  Idr.  Dood.  Mr. 

DOMXNICI.      Mr.      DURXHBSSOCR.      Mr. 

Hatch,  Mr.  Hollincss,  Mr.  Humphrky. 
Mr.  Inoutk,  Mr.  Kastkm,  Mr.  Kxnnz- 
DT.  lii.  Laxttkitbcrg,  Mr.  Lsvm,  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Motniban.  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi.  Mr.  NiCKua,  Mr.  Rns,  Mr. 
RwsLX.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rosican,  Mr. 
SracixR.  Mr.  Thxjrmons.  Mr.  Triblx. 
Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr.  Wirth)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Has.  190 

Whereas  tbe  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome  (hereinafter  in  this  resoluticm  re- 
ferred to  as  "AIDS")  is  tbe  Nation's  number 
1  public  health  problem; 

Whereas  AIDS  affects  all  aegmenta  of  so- 
ciety; 

Whereas  more  than  33.000  cases  of  AIDS 
have  been  reported  in  tbe  United  States  and 
over  19.000  individuals  have  died  from  tbe 
disease  staice  it  was  first  recognised  In  1981; 

Whereas  at  least  1,500,000  Americans 
have  already  been  Infected  with  tbe  AHIS 
virus; 

Whereas  AIDS  la  now  the  tenth  leading 
cause  of  death  In  this  country  and  Is  rapidly 


becomim  the  leadtaw  cause  of  death  tar 
males  between  the  sges  of  20  and  88; 

Whereas  30  to  80  percent  of  AmsrIeaBS  fat- 
f ected  with  the  AHSS  viras  will  develop  the 
disease  of  AIDS  wttbtai  the  next  8  ysais  and 
all  infected  individuals  may  eventually  de- 
velop the  disease; 

Whereas  there  is  currently  no  medical 
cure  or  vaodne  for  AIDS  and  there  is  un- 
likely to  be  any  available  cure  or  vaodne 
within  tbe  foreseeable  future; 

Whereas  there  are  many  '»»"p'*»  aaonl. 
ethical,  and  legal  questions  which  must  be 
addressed  concerning  AIDS;  snd 

Whereas  AIDS  pooes  a  serious  threat  to 
tbe  health,  welfare,  and  productivity  of  our 
Nation;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Xesoloed,  That  tt  is  tbe  sense  of  tbe 
Senate  that  tbe  Nation  make  a  major  com- 
mitment of  reeouroes  consistent  wHh  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  health  care,  researdi.  and 
education  relating  to  AIDS,  and  that  a  Pres- 
idential Commission  be  created  to  assist  the 
Preddent  and  Congress  In  establishing  pri- 
orities and  a  comprehensive  plan  to  deal 
with  all  aspects  of  tbe  domestic  probtans  ro- 
uting to  AIDS  ss  weu  as  to  assist  with  tbe 
devdopment  and  adoption  of  a  plan  to  deal 
with  AIDS  on  an  International  basis. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Presidential  Commission 
referred  to  in  tbe  first  section  should  con- 
sist of  members  chosen  tram  representatives 
of: 

(1)  health  care  proriders; 

(2)  business; 

(3)  labor, 

(4)  tbe  insurance  industnr. 

(5)  tbe  pharmaceutical  industnr. 

(6)  State  Oovemors  and  State  and  local 
officials: 

(7)  tbe  International  Red  Cross; 

(8)  foundations  Involved  In  financing  do- 
mestic and  international  health  efforts; 

(9)  sdentiflc  experts; 

(10)  religious  leaders; 

(11)  the  National  Academy  of  Sdences; 

(12)  the  Steering  Committee  on  a  National 
Strategy  for  AIDS  of  tbe  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine; 

(13)  public  health  experts:  snd 

(14)  organisations  concerned  with  AIDS. 
(b)  In  addition  to  tbe  members  refnred  to 

in  subsection  (a),  tbe  Presidential  Commis- 
don  should  also  consist  of  ex  officio  mem- 
bers from  Federal  sgendes  and  departmenU 
as  tbe  Preddent  considers  sppropriate.  Sup- 
port services  snd  t^tchnical  assistance  should 
be  provided  tor  tbe  Presidential  Commission 
from  tbe  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

Sac.  3.  Tbe  Presidential  Commisdon  re- 
ferred to  in  tbe  first  section  should  perform 
tbe  following  functions: 

(1)  Evaluate  tbe  adequacy  of,  and  make 
iTfommendatiftns  regarding,  tbe  financing 
of  tbe  health  care  and  research  needs  relat- 
ed to  AIDS,  Including  tbe  roles  for  snd  ac- 
Urities  of  private  and  public  financing,  espe- 
cially tbe  role  of  tbe  Insurance  Industry  snd 
tbe  States. 

(2)  Evaluate  the  adequacy  of.  and  make 
recommendations  reganttng.  the  dissemlna- 
tlon  of  Information  which  Is  assfntlsl  in  tbe 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  AIDS,  which 
recognises  tbe  special  needs  of  minorities 
and  the  Important  role  of  the  family,  educa- 
tional institutions,  religion,  and  community 
organlaatlaDS  in  education  and  prevention 
efforts. 

(3)  Address  any  necessary  behariord 
changes  needed  to  combat  AIDS.  taUng 
Into  oondderation  the  multiple  moral,  ethi- 
cal, and  legal  concerns  Involved. 
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(4)  Make  —~»— «»—''*■**«—  mardinc  how 

be  aHftittTii  to 


I  nganUnc  teat- 
ftir  Ame.  paitlculaily 
villi  iwpaet  to  Btalntalnliic  eoofldsntiallty. 
(•)  Svalnate  tbe  Mleqiiacjr  of  and  make 

state  lava  Inetodtaic  CMl  Rlchta  UVa  lelat- 

inc  to  AIDSk  partlealariy— 

(A)  ndaa.  reculatioDa.  and  ethical  oonaid- 

rdatJnc  to  Inteettoaa  dlieaiw  de- 

to  prateet  the  health  of  aa  indlTld- 

I  at  riak  of  oantackm.  including  thoae  re- 

lattiw  to  iBunlcntion.  UabOlty.  and  diacrimi- 


(B)  proUema  enooontered  by  indlvlduala 
havtac  AIDS  in  oMalninc  and  retalninc  em- 
pioymaBt,  hooainc.  and  inaoranoe  and  par- 
**«'r'**^  in  educational  ajratema.  and  in- 
dndlnc  poartlile  violattone  of  richta  of  mlva- 
cy  and  eonflrtmitiallty. 

(T)  Xnanate  and  adequacy  of  and  make 
'■*«»"''«—Ylti^*'*nt  retarding  international 
nwinllnatlim  and  cooperation  with  reapect 
to  date  coOeciion.  treatment  modalltiea.  and 


8k.  4.  It  la  the  aenae  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Prealdentlal  Oommiarian  referred  to  in 
tbe  fbat  aeetkao  ahould  be  eatabliahed 
within  90  daya  of  the  date  of  adoption  of 
thla  teaotution  and  ahould  iaaue  a  prelimi- 
nary report  regarding  ita  operationa  within 
•  montha  after  the  date  of  eatabllahmait  A 
■ubaequent  report  ahould  be  iaaued  aae  year 
after  the  date  on  irtiich  the  initial  report  la 
iaaoed  an  further  report  ahould  be  iaaued  as 
determined  by  the  Preaidential  Onmniaaion. 


siarATi:    resolution    191— re- 

LAnNO  TO  THE  REMOVAL  OF 
THE  SOVIET  UNION  PROM  ITS 
NEW  PACILITY  IN  WASHINO- 
TON.  DC 

Mr.  SYMMS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing regolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

8.Rn.l91 

Jieaoleed,  That  it  la  the  aenae  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  re- 
quire the  govenoment  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
not  later  than  thirty  (30)  days  from  the 
adoption  of  thia  reaoluUon.  to  vacate  the 
premiaea  of  ita  chancery  on  Tunlaw  Road  in 
Waahington.  O.C.  and  ahaU  take  such  atepa 
that  may  be  neceaaary  to  tranafer  that 
chancery  to  the  control  of  the  General 
Servioea  Adminiatration. 

8k.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
tranmlt  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 


JMI 


This  hearing  will  take  place  on  May 
7.  18^>  at  2  pjn.  In  room  S-407  in  the 
C^Qol  in  Washington.  DC. 

Fot  further  Information,  please  con- 
tact Ben  Cooper  at  (202)  224-7569. 
araciAL  oomnma  on  jumra 
MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
like  to  announce  for  the  public 
le  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
leduled  a  hearing  entitled.  "The 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  in 
Assuring  Access  to  Quality  Home 
Care." 

Thp    hearing    will    take    place 
Monfay.  April  27.  1987.  at  10:00 
in  rdom  628  of  the  Dii^sen  Senate 
Off loe  Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Max  Rlchtman.  Staff  Director  at 
(202)  224-5364. 


on 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITI'KKS 
TO  MEET 


Mr 


:  OH  FKIVATB  MXiaMMEKT  PUUia 
Unt  nut  OVBB8IOBT 

BTIcD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittoe  on  Private  Retirement  Plans 
and  pis  Oversight  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
duri^  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  10,  1987  at  9  ajn.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  a  proposed  taxpayer's  bill  of 

rightb.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out dbjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBC^IOflTRB  OH  ZMMiaBATIOK  AMD  BXrUOKB 
AITAnUI 

Mn  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mlttoe  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Affairs  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  ^ession  of  the  Senate  on  April  10, 
1987iat  10  ajn.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
overaight  on  implementation  of  the 
Imnugratlon  Reform  and  Control  Act 
of  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIC^ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


i  DDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
amooimiTTiB  oa  anaar  aaaa«»rH  *in> 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  that  a  closed  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  on  the  status  of 
the  Department  of  Energy's  efforts  to 
address  <iuestlons  concerning  national 
security,  environmental  and  safety 
lagues  surrounding  the  defense  materi- 
als production  Tfcton  located  in  the 
United  SUtes. 


ON  CELEBRATING  A  CHAMPION 

•  M  L  MIKUl^KL  BCr.  President,  a 
hero  was  crowned  Monday  night  in 
Las  Vegas. 

A  hero  was  crowned  because  he 
made  a  decision,  took  a  risk,  and  met  a 
challenge. 

St^ar  Ray  Leonard,  of  Potomac. 
MD.  did  more  than  Just  win  a  fight 
and  ^ssume  an  historic  place  in  boxing 
iry. 

Leonard  became  an  example  of 
land,  America,  and  the  world  to 


I  t|se,  Mr.  President,  to  applaud  this 
man  for  his  courage  and  determina- 
tion. He's  our  new  "Rocky." 

SuBar  Ray  Leonard  did  not  need  to 
cha4enge   Marvelous   Marvin   Hagler 


for  the 
not  need 
lows  whi 
off. 

Rather, 
was  the 


Apnl  10, 1987 
landal  rewards.  And  he  did 
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le  media  attention  that  f  ol- 
lever  great  athletes  square 


what  motivated  Sugar  Ray 
ler,  burning  drive  that  in- 
spires any  achiever. 

His  goa^  was  to  defeat  Mr.  Hagler,  a 
man  who  had  not  lost  a  fight  in  11 
years.  His  goal  was  to  become  the  first 
boxer  ever  to  become  champion  In 
three  dif l|erent  weight  classifications. 

Sugar  ^ay's  goal,  Mr.  President,  was 
to  defy  the  odds. 

Those  odds  said  Sugar  Ray  Leonard 
would  lo^e.  Those  odds  said  no  boxer 
could  coi^e  back  from  a  5-year  layoff. 
Those  odds  said  Sugar  Ray  Leonard 
could  face  permanent  damage  to  his 
eyesight. 

Mr.  Leonard  researched  the  odds 
and  the  rlslcs.  He  made  a  decision.  And 
he  followed  that  decision  through, 
with  tireless  training  and  remarkable 
dedlcatiolL 

And  then,  on  a  Monday  night  in 
Caesar's  Palace,  he  stunned  the 
boxing  world. 

In  thia  middleweight  victory  over 
Marvin  Hagler,  Ray  Leonard  showed 
the  speeq  and  cunning  that  had  been 
his  tradeiuu-k  as  a  welterweight  cham- 
pion. By  the  eighth  round,  Siigar  Ray 
had  his  opponent  against  the  ropes 
with  three-  and  f  our-pimch  blows. 

Sugar  Ray,  it  was  clear,  had  himself 
ready  for  the  challenge. 

He  defeated  formidable  odds.  And  he 
defeated  ^  formidable  opponent. 

tulate  Sugar  Ray  Leonard 

e  had  the  strength  to  weigh 

e  a  decision,  dedicate  hlm- 

cause,  and  face  the  conse- 


Sugar  Ray  should  serve  as 
,tlon  to  us  all.* 


AFO: 
THE 


?AN:  LETTERS  FROM 
LTE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  Deccinber  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation   of    Afghanistan    entered    Its 


eighth 

human 

cently 

report 

genocide 

As 
Task  Foi 
ceived 
leans 
raged  at 
commiti 
Many  of 
cans  wh( 
relative 
taking  pi 


The  horrible  condition  of 

in  Afghanistan  was  re- 

ibed  in  a  United  Nations 

A  situation  approaching 


of  the  Congressional 
on  Afghanistan.  I  have  re- 
usands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
the  Nation  who  are  out- 
le  senseless  atrocities  being 
today     in     Afghanistan, 
lese  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
jsilence   about   the   genocide 
in  Afghanistan. 


In  the  weeks  and  monttis  ahead.  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  I  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Rboord  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  tyro  letters  from  the  State  of 


West  Virginia  and  ask  that  they  be 
prtaited  in  the  Rboobd. 

The  letters  follow: 

CKAauaroa,  WV. 

Dbab  SsKAToa  HviiFHasT:  I  have  Just  fln- 
iahed  reading  "Agony  in  Afghaniatan"  In 
the  Mar^  Issue  of  Reader'a  Digeat  and  I  am 
atfiaat  at  the  alleged  atrodtlea  taking  idaoe 
in  Afijianlatan.  I  shudder  to  think  of  how 
the  maJmlty  of  the  world  closed  their  eyea 
and  ears  to  the  Naal  slaughter  of  the  Jewish 

I  strong  urge  that  the  United  States 
take  hnmrdlatif  aetian  to  aaoertaln  whetho- 
or  not  theae  allegations  are  true. 
SInoerely, 

Loia  A.  SmFKDn. 

Mouanavuxa,  WV. 

DsAK  Skmatob  HuifPHBKT:  I  am  writing  to 
voice  my  ooooem  about  the  Soviet  campaign 
and  butchery  going  on  In  Afghanistan 

I  feel  I  have  to  write  and  let  our  govern- 
ment know  I  wish  something  would  be  d<»e 
to  st<v  this  operation  of  terror  and  atroo- 
itiea  being  done  to  tbe  Afghaniatan  people. 

We  must  not  make  the  same  mistake,  like 
we  did  In  Nasi  Oermanyl  I  was  too  young  to 
raise  my  voice,  but  I  am  now  saying  help 
stop  this  butcheryl 
Most  sincerely, 

TinXTAW  P.  NOLAMD.* 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  that  vpears  in  this 
month's  issue  of  Business  and  Health 
magazine  entitled  "Keeping  Rural 
Hospitals  Open  and  Affordable"  by 
Senator  Max  Baucds. 

Senator  Baucub'  article  is  a  timely 
reminder  to  all  of  us  who  imderstand 
the  important  role  of  small  rural  hos- 
pitals and  the  problems  they  face  in 
serving  the  health  care  needs  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  live  in  sparsely 
populated  and  remote  communities 
around  the  Nation. 

Rural  Americans  have  a  friend  in 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  As  an 
active  member  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Baucus  has  been  a  firm 
and  persuasive  advocate  on  rural 
health  concerns.  And  as  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee  that  negoti- 
ated agreements  on  dozens  of  health 
provisions  contained  in  the  1986 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  Senator 
Baucus  fought  for  a  package  of  re- 
forms that  will  help  to  improve  the 
margin  of  financial  safety  for  many 
vulnerable  rural  hospitals. 

It  is  dear  from  reading  the  article  in 
Business  and  Health  that  more  needs 
to  be  done,  especially  in  the  Medicare 
Propam.  to  assure  continued  access  to 
quality  health  care  in  rural  areas.  For 
example,  according  to  a  February 
1987,  report  by  the  Prospective  Pay- 
ment Asaeggment  Conmilsslon.  fully  10 
percent  of  the  Nation's  rural  hoqDitals 
with  fewer  than  50  beds  had  first  year 
losses  that  exceeded  18  percent  for  the 
aervioes  they  provided  to  Medicare  pa- 
tients. Clearly,  we  must  remain  sensi- 


tive to  the  needs  of  rural  hospitals  as 
Congress  considers  further  refine- 
ments in  Medicare's  proB|>ective  pay- 
ment system. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will 
find  the  artlde  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  be  valiutble  and  indghtfuL 
I  ask  that  the  article  by  Senator 
Baxtcds  appearing  In  the  April  1987, 
issue  of  Business  and  Health  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoio. 

The  article  follows: 
Kssmro  RoKAL  HoenxALs  On>  Ain> 

ArrOBDABLB 

(By  Max  Baucua) 

Tbe  badcbone  of  rural  health  care  la  the 
small  hospltaL  In  many  towna  throughout 
the  United  Statea.  the  amall  hoapltal  not 
only  la  the  central  provlda'  of  health  care.  It 
often  la  the  town's  largest  employer  and 
purchaaer  aa  welL  Moreover,  theae  faculties 
are  eaaentlal  to  the  quality  of  life  In  rural 
communities.  Ttnty  make  their  towns  better 
to  live  and  work,  help  attract  new 
and  provide  desirable  ocnnmunl- 
tlea  for  retirees  to  settle. 

To  determine  the  Importance  of  small 
hospitals  to  rural  communities,  consider 
these  facta:  Small  ho«}ltals  often  provide 
some  of  the  best  paying  Joba  In  town  and  up 
to  three-quarters  of  tbe  hosirital'a  payroll  Is 
estimated  to  stay  In  or  around  the  commu- 
nity the  hoapltal  serves;  these  hospitals  are 
fasfntlsl  magnets  for  attracting  and  retain- 
ing physicians  and  other  health  profession- 
als In  rural,  underaerved  areas:  and.  finally, 
theae  fadlltlea  are  dosely  tied  to  the  com- 
munity's identity  and  pride,  which  realdents 
have  sacrificed  to  support  In  times  of  heavy 
demand  for  ■hrinkiny  local  tax  reventies. 
HosFiTALs  nuw  OK  LOCAL  KKvaauss 


However,  many  small  rural  ho^iltals 
today  are  fighting  for  survival  The  finan- 
cial vital  signs  of  these  f adlitlea  are  weaken- 
ing under  the  combined  preasures  of  a  rural 
econcnny  that  has  gone  Into  a  taUmtln. 
changes  that  have  been  made  In  Medicare, 
such  as  the  Institution  of  the  praq>ective 
payment  system  (FPS)  and  Its  constant  re- 
f  inments,  as  well  as  cost  management  strat- 
egies adcvted  by  private  Insurers. 

In  Montana,  for  Instance,  nearly  half  the 
60  hospitals  in  the  state  have  fewer  than  30 
beds.  One  Indicator  of  the  financial  vulner- 
ability of  the  state's  smallest  hospitals  has 
been  the  recent  sharp  increase  In  local  tax 
subsidies  Uiat  have  been  necessary  to  re- 
place loaaea  in  patient  revenuea.  In  1085. 
almost  70  percent  of  the  ncmoperating  reve- 
nue for  this  group  of  hospitals  came  from 
tax  dollars  provided  by  countiea  and  hospi- 
tal districts.  From  1084  to  1985.  local  tax 
subsidies  to  these  hospitals  grew  by  54  per- 
cent as  communities  stepped  In  to  offset 
losses,  and  during  the  same  period,  revenues 
from  the  hospitals'  Investments  fell  by  over 
00  percent.  In  part  due  to  the  need  to  spend 
down  reserves  to  remain  solvent. 

For  most  larger  hospitals,  the  bulk  of  non- 
operating  revenues  usually  comea  from  In- 
terest earned  on  their  Investments  and  do- 
nationa.  Generally  speaking.  If  the  sources 
for  this  addiUooal  Income  are  staUe  and  re- 
liable, the  ability  to  generate  revenue  from 
acttvitlea  other  than  patient  chargea  is  one 
positive  sign  of  a  hospital's  financial 
strength.  But  the  rapidly  growing  reliance 
of  amaU  rural  hoapltals  on  local  tax  dollars 
to  ensure  solvency  Is  a  disturtilng  trend.  At 
times  when  local  rural  economies  are 
stretched  to  the  limit,  continued  Increases 
in  tax  support  are  anything  but  a  solid 


source  of  inooote  becauae  hoaottala  are  pot 
In  the  tenuous  position  of  oontendiiw  annu- 
ally f  w  limited  community  reaoureea. 

These  hospitals  face  many  other  condi- 
tions that  limit  their  ability  to  respond,  for 
example,  to  changea  In  paymenta  for  their 
services  and  sudden  drops  In  patient  admla- 
slons.  which  declined  by  7.6  percent  In  1085. 
nearly  twice  the  imte  of  patient  i 
decline  for  all  Uja  boapitals.  First, 
rural  hoapltals  have  relattvely  hi^  fixed 
coats  as  a  result  of  staffing  required  to  meet 
mlnlmimi  accreditation  and  Medicare  par- 
tldpatlon  requirements.  This  makes  It  more 
difficult  for  rural  hospltala  to  abaorb  reve- 
nue loaaes  as  urban  and  auburban  hoapltals 
have  done  with  offaettlng  coat  aaving  strate- 
gies or  creative  staffing  arrangementa. 
Second,  few  small  rural  hoapltala  can  high- 
light special  services  that  might  Increaae 
their  revenuea.  In  part  because  of  the  prob- 
lems of  attracting  spedallaed  profeasianala 
and  obtaining  new  tertmology.  Tliird.  caah 
reserves  are  small  becauae  of  leas  diversifica- 
tion In  operations  and  fewer  Investment  re- 
sources to  teing  In  addtttooal  funding. 

Finally,  and  of  growing  ooooein.  la  theae 
hoapltals,  heavy  reliance  on  Medicare  as  the 
dominant  aource  of  payment.  In  m«i»jti« 
for  example.  Medicare  patients  account  for 
well  over  60  percent  of  total  hospital  admla- 
slons  for  many  of  the  state's  smalleat  hospi- 
tals. Even  minor  fluctuations  In  Medicare 
can  tranalate  Into  major  financial  changea 
for  theae  vulnerable  health  care  provtdeis. 

All  too  often,  the  magnitude  of  such 
changes  Is  overlooked  by  those  who  *nm\nm 
health  policy  dedslona  broadly.  Medicare 
paymotts  to  small  rural  hoapltals  account 
for  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  Medicare's  costs, 
and  frequenUy,  tbe  effects  of  payment 
changes  on  rural  communities  get  lost  In  de- 
cisions based  solely  on  the  Impact  on  larger 
fadUtlea. 

icAax's  ossnai 
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Because  Medicare  payments  are  wstntisl 
to  the  survival  of  small  rural  hospitala.  It  Is 
necessary  to  understand  whether  the  way 
Medicare  pays  for  health  services  is  appro- 
priate for  rural  communltiea.  Tbe  basic 
premise  behind  PP8  Is  that  paying  an  aver- 
age, fixed  price  for  hospital  services  wUl 
keep  health  costs  down  by  Increasing  com- 
petition among  providers.  Firmly  embedded 
In  the  complex,  technical  calculations  of 
PPS  rates,  adjustments,  updates  and  refine- 
ments Is  a  payment  program  baaed  on  the 
theory  of  economic  efficiency. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  economic  ef- 
ficiency. The  problem  Is  that  it  Is  not  the 
only  goal  for  health  care.  Americans  also 
want  health  care  to  be  accessible  snd  of 
high  quality.  For  rural  Americans— where 
the  next  nearest  hospital  may  be  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  away— a  payment  system 
baaed  on  competition  among  hospitals  Is  far 
less  Important  than  one  that  does  not 
threaten  the  survival  of  the  primary  health 
care  Institution  serving  the  entire  region. 

For  health  care  and  many  other  services, 
rural  Americans  simply  have  fewer  options. 
What  Is  more,  economic  efficiency  policies, 
carried  to  an  extreme,  may  backfire  If  amall 
rural  hospitals  dose  and  patients  are  forced 
to  travel  to  diatant  urban  fadlltlea  or  rural 
referral  ho^tals  tat  routine  care  where  the 
reimburaement  coats  to  Medicare  and  other 
payers  for  the  same  aervioes  are  as  mudi  as 
26  percent  to  S6  percent  higher. 

PPS  also  works  against  hospitals  that  are 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  law  of  large 
numbers.  That  is.  the  lasses  taken  by  larger 
hospitals  for  some  cases  can  be  offset  more 
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In  the  IMS  SIzth  Omnlbiia  Budget  Reoon- 
cfltattai  Act  (SOBRA).  OonsTMB  approved  a 
mttmrntimr  of  Mtioaa  to  tanptove  the  margin  of 
f*"**"-**!  Mf ety  for  nml  hovttali  and  l>elp 
to  Duaan  qoaUty  health  eaie  for  their 
oamnumttlea.  Theae  dtuagea  are  no  guaran- 
tee that  aome  rural  hoipttala  will  not  ffeiL 
But  many  of  the  pravtriona  wlQ  help  reatore 
greater  fUmaaa  in  the  way  ICedlcare  paya 
for  health  acukea  in  rural  areaa.  More  im- 
portant ia  Oopgreaa'  reoognitian  of  the  need 
for  fMeral  pottey  makera  to  be  more  aenal- 
ttve  to  how  FFB  affeeto  rural  hoapttal  fi- 
nanetaw  and  the  health  care  needa  of  over 
60  BflUon  Americana  who  live  in  rural  com- 

l&UOttiiMk 

Wot  In*'"^.  Oongreaa  directed  that  Medi- 
caze  continue  to  pay  ita  fuU  ahaie  of  the 
capital  ooata  for  more  than  960  iacdated.  aole 
ocBununtty  hoapitala.  Tbia  provlaion  en- 
aurea  thiO.  over  the  next  three  yeara,  aole 
eonmunlty  boapttala  will  continue  to  be 
paid  100  percent  of  ICedleare'a  ahare  for 
eoata  rdated  to  land,  bufldinga  and  medical 
teduKdogy.  Theee  coata  often  are  10  percent 
or  more  of  a  boapital'a  total  ezpenaea.  liain- 
talning  thla  policy  for  theae  ooata  will  help 
enaurc  that  Medicare  win  be  a  reUaide  part- 
ner in  meeting  audi  obilgatfcwia  while  broad- 
er diangea  in  the  payment  of  cairttal  ez- 
penaea an  being  eonaldered. 

In  addition,  onall  rural  hoapitala  with 
fewer  than  100  beda  win  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  reo^ve  tatweAly  Medicare  pay- 
manta  to  protect  them  from  audden  dlnup- 
tioaa  in  their  caah  flow.  80BRA  alao  directa 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ioea  (BBS)  to  recalculate  boapital  paymenta 
to  both  urban  and  rural  hoapitala.  Starting 
Oct  1.  1987.  atandard  Medicare  payment 
amounta  to  hoapitala  win  be  wei^ted  by 
the  number  of  Medicare  patienta  aoved. 
The  rcault  ia  that  the  average  Medicare  pay- 
menta to  rural  hoapitala,  which  tend  to 
aerve  hitfier  percentagea  of  eldaly  patienta. 
win  go  up.  According  to  early  eatimatea 
done  by  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admln- 
iatratlan  (BCPA).  thia  change  alone  wiU 
M\twmiw%mtM  ovor  15  percent  of  the  gap  in  the 
average  Medicare  paymenta  with  rural  hoa- 
pitala receiving  aome  $600  leaa  than  urban 
hoiditala  for  the  aame  aervlcea. 

The  reconciliation  leglalattnn  altera  aa 
wen  the  way  that  rural  hoapitala  wm  be  aa- 
aeaaed  to  cover  unuauaUy  higb  coat  aervlcea 
to  Medicare  patienta.  80BRA  eatabllahea 
aeparate  outlier  poola  for  urban  and  ruiml 
hoapitala.  Contrlbutlaaa  to  the  pool  wiU  be 
liaaed  on  the  amount  of  actual  paymenta 
that  the  two  groupaof  hoapitala  can  expect 
to  receive  from  Medicare  in  the  ttam  of  out- 
lier paymenta.  Since  rural  hoapital  contrlbu- 
tiooa  to  the  pool  wiU  be  lower  than  In  the 
paat.  average  Medicare  paymenta  for  their 
routine  care  to  dderly  patienta  wlU  increase. 

The  act  alao  eztenda  the  authority  of  the 
HH8  aecretary  to  malw  appropriate  adjuat- 
menta  in  Medicare'a  paymenta  to  aole  com- 
oaunity    hoapitala    that   experience    aharp 


their  occupancy.  Thia  provlalop 

the  needed  ftexMUty  to  rMiMad    not  aoiitfit|that  rtnlfiwHnn  io  far. 
In  patient  volume  that  are  beyond 
the  efatral  of  theee  hovltala  and  hdpa  to 
aafegi  ard  patienU'  aeceaa  to 
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One  of  the  moat  important  challenges  to 
PP8  I  ematna  to  eatabttah  a  fair  and  Juatifl- 
able  I  aaia  for  the  difference  between  rural 
and  a  ban  payment  ratea  for  the  aame  aerv- 
lcea U  Medicare  patienta.  When  PPB  began 
191  3.  Oongreaa  eatabUahed  a  dual  rate 
atruct  ire  baaed  on  evidence  at  the  time  that 
the  ccita  f OT  health  care  in  urban  areaa  hla- 
tjurif^y  were  higher  than  thoae  experi- 
by  rural  provldefa.  However,  it  atm 
to  be  determined  why  patient  coata 
are  hi^ier  In  mban  areaa  and  whether  the 
degree  of  difference  in  ooata  exiata 
today. 

The  simple  fact  la  that  the  preaent  pay- 
ment system  ia  blaaed  againat  rural  health 
care.  Hot  only  are  rural  hoapitala  paid  far 
leaa  l|ian  urban  fadlltiea.  the  upward  ad- 
,ta  to  Medicare  paymenta  that  are 
avaUtfde  to  aoften  the  blow  of  FPS  on  large 
t— /•tiy'g  hoq»lta]a  and  thoae  aervidng  large 
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iunlty  hoapitala  but  have 


the  federal  guvei  i  iitfcfwit  needa 
betier    infomatlan    about    whl^ 
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of  pomr  patienta  an  of  little  value 
to  the  average  rural  hoapltaL 
haa  directed  HH8  to  find  out  what 
the  differencea  in  urban  and 
it  amounta.  Once  HH8  deUven 
thia  year.  Ctmgreaa  needa  to  re- 
aton  confidence  In  the  integrity  of  PP8  by 
makhig  aun  that  any  remaining  payment 
dlf f  erfencea  an  aupported  by  hard  facta. 

Anoaber  area  when  changea  ahould  be 
considered  Is  In  Medican  paymenta  to  aole 
oonunjunlty  hoapitala.  Unlike  other  hoapi- 
tala, ]  Cedican  paymenta  to  theae  hoapitala 
have :  lot  been  moving  toward  national  aver- 
age ritea.  Rather,  the  ho^ltala  an  paid 
pemu  nently  on  the  same  baaia  aa  aU  other 
h09t  ala  wen  paid  in  the  flrat  year  of  PP8. 
That  meana  that  three-ouarters  of  the 
amount  they  receive  from  Medican  Is  baaed 
on  the  hoapltal'a  own.  pre-PFS  ooata  and 
one-qbarter  ia  baaed  on  average  coata  within 
the  n  iUhi  when  the  hoapital  ia  located. 

Me<  lean's  payment  scheme  for  rural.  Iso- 
lated lioapltala  now  needa  to  be  reexamined. 
HCFi  L  recently  reported  to  the  federal  Pro- 
apecU  re  Pajrment  Aaaeaament  Commlaakm 
(FroEAC)  that  "aole  community  hoapitala 
...  1  re  projected  to  do  significantly  worse 
than  noat  groupa  of  hoapitalB."  and  auggeat- 
ed  tt^t  many  of  theae  hoapitala  mii^t  be 
bettet  off  by  abandoning  their  special  pay- 
ment status  and  Joining  other  hoqjltals 
regular  FPS  rules. 

American  Hoqrital  Association  (AHA) 
that  paymenta  to  aole  commu- 
ttals  should  be  revised.  But  Its  pro- 
solution  differs  significantly  from 
Testifying  befon  the  Senate  Fl- 
Committee  in  May  1086,  AHA  sug- 
aUowing  sole  community  hoapitala  to 
to  the  cost  baaed  reimburaemrat 
exiated  befon  1083. 
le  ground  poaaibility  now  being  ex- 
by  FroFAC  would  be  to  refine  and 
the  preaent  authority  that  the  aec- 
of  HHS  haa  to  adjuat  FPS  paymenta 
cmnmunlty  hoapitala  that  experience 
in  patient  volume.  Thia  approach 
haa  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  target 
nllef  to  certain  low  volume  hoapitala  that 
are  knportant  to  maintaining  aoceaa  to  ea- 
sentatl  health  can  aovicea  for  rural  elderly. 
Conflreaa  alao  should  consider  whether 
volume  adjusted  paymenta  an  needed  for 
othtt  rural  hoapitala  that  meet  the  deflnl- 


the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
a  atndy  to  find  out  wheth- 
aff acting  health  can  in 
The    cnmmlaakin    alao 
to  detennine  how  ho^ltala  within 
the  regian|have  reaponded  to  the  changea 
and  what  tanprovementa 
tnPFS.  Theae  an  the 
that  HCFA  needs  to  ad- 
regitma   of   the   country 
can  be  eonaldered  a  fair,  work- 
program    for    payment    of 
k»a. 

Obvloua  that  Medican  poU- 
the  aole  laaue  nor  only  cun 
problema  that  face  rural  hoapi- 
tala. The  tutun  of  health  can  for  rural 


OHnmunitlea  ia  aa  much  In  their  own  handa 
aa  it  la  in  tfe  technical  changea  that  an  atiU 
needed  In  FPS.  Some  rural  hoapitala  have 
Joined  toflether  to  form  cooperative  ar- 
rangementa  to  reduce  redundant  aervlcea  in 
the  aamejareaa  and  to  shan  expensive 
equlpmmti  Others  have  become  affiliated 
with  large  ^cademlc  medical  centers  to  gain 
aeceaa  to  Aiedlcal  apedaliata  on  a  rotating 
baaia  and  ifi  promote  patient  nferrala  to  a 
mon  oomtonhenslve  facility.  StIU  others 
have  founj  ways  to  diveraif y  their  aervlcea 
■nd  fiU  uniiet  community  needs. 

Then  shjould  be  no  Qluaiona  about  the  dif- 
ficulty of  jthe  taak  ahead.  But  by  demon- 
strating a  jwilllngneaa  to  explon  innovative 
approachea  and  by  demanding  f almeaa  from 
federal  payment  programa,  rural  communi- 
ties can  Innuence  their  ability  to  maintain 
quality  he^th  can.* 


AN  OtTNCE  OF  PREVENTION 

•  BCr.  B^INTSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
take  for  i  granted  that  the  scholarly 
record  wdl  last  forever— that  the  scien- 
tific volimies  archived  in  our  libraries 
will  be  aMrays  available  to  researchers 
and  to  future  generations.  Like  so 
much  we  take  for  granted,  this  simply 
is  not  true.  The  majority  of  scientific 
literature  in  existence  today  Is  printed 
on  high-add  content  paper  that  is  des- 
tined to  I  disintegrate  in  perhaps  50 
lout  expensive  and  selective 
its  preservation.  Archivists, 
and  information  specialists 
and  are  using  a  variety  of 
}n  interventions.  Although 
developments  in  elec- 
}rage  of  information  will  no 
some  cure,  and  new  preser- 
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vation  p^blems  of  their  own.  there  is 


another  alternative.  By  using  more 
permane  it  paper  in  the  production  of 
the  sdeiitific  literature,  much  of  the 
preservai  Ion  problem  can  be  stopped 
at  its  sou  rce. 
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This  January,  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  National  library  of  Medicine. 
Joined  by  our  colleague  in  the  House, 
the  Honorable  Wnxiaii  H.  Natcbbb. 
brought  these  issues  to  a  public  forum 
to  initiate  discussion  and  increase 
awareness  of  this  serious  problem  and 
of  prevention  as  its  relatively  simple 
cure.  This  day  long  hearing  oa  the  use 
of  permanent  i>aper  for  biomedical  lit- 
erature provided  a  forum  in  which 
publishers,  editors,  paper  manufactur- 
ers and  distributors,  printers,  biomedi- 
cal researchers,  librarians,  and  other 
professionals  concerned  with  preserv- 
ing the  biomedical  literature  could 
share  experiences  in  the  use  of  archi- 
val media.  Lois  E.  DeBakey,  PhJ>,  pro- 
fessor of  scientific  communication  at 
the  Baylor  College  of  Medicine,  spoke 
during  the  day's  proceedings.  Her  re- 
marks underscore  the  need  to  resolve 
the  problem.  Because,  in  the  long 
term,  the  preservation  of  scholarly  lit- 
erature is  a  responsibility  we  as  a  soci- 
ety all  share.  I  ask  that  Dr.  DeBakey's 
Qjieech  be  printed  in  the  Rccobd. 

The  q>eech  follows: 

Pmavnro  Oua  Mmiau.  Axckivb:  Ah 
OuiKx  or  Paxvximoii 

(By  Lota  DeBakey.  PhD.) 

"AU  that  Mankind  haa  done,  thought, 
gained  or  been:"  wrote  Thomaa  C^arlyle. 
".  .  .  ta  lying  aa  In  magic  preaervation  In  the 
pagea  of  Bocfta.  They  an  the  choaen  poasW' 
alon  of  mea"  Aa  an  avid  reader  of  hooka  and 
an  oocaalonal  contributor,  I  concur  in  the 
magic  but  the  preaervation  ta  a  aource  of 
concern,  and  I  want  to  plead  today  for  an 
ounce  of  prevention  to  obviate  not  a  pound, 
but  a  ton.  of  cun. 

When  Mooea.  angered  by  the  sinners, 
broke  the  stone  tablets  on  which  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  graven,  the  Lord  al- 
lowed the  code  to  be  recorded  again.  That 
second  chance  and  the  preaervation  of  the 
Decaloque  through  the  agea  have  provided 
ua  with  the  Judeo-Chrlatian  ethic— the  baata 
for  ideal  human  behavior,  morality,  and 
law.  Unhappily,  modem  man  may  not  have 
a  aecond  chance. 

Printed  volumea— particularly  thoae  pub- 
llahed  atnce  the  advent  of  acidic  paper— an 
crunridlng  inexorably  on  our  library  ahelvea. 
Preaervationiata  an  in  a  fierce  race  againat 
time,  and  ao  far  time  ta  winning.  Our  moat 
worthy  adentiflc  archlvea.  if  not  aet  in 
atone,  deaerve  at  leaat  to  be  printed  on  add- 
free  paper. 

HiBiQaToi.  aaviaw 

Concern  for  the  preaervatkm  of  the  writ- 
ten word  ta  not  new.  Befon  the  Invention  of 
paper,  man  uaed  atonea.  waUa  of  cavea,  day 
tUea.  wooden  tableta.  papyrua,  parchment, 
fateic  and  veUum  to  record  human 
thoughta  and  chronlde  human  eventa.  AU 
such  materlata  wen  cumbosome,  expensive, 
or  f ragOe. 

In  105  AJ>.,  Ts'al  Lun,  a  Cblneae  court 
eunuch,  announced  the  dlacovery  of  paper. 
But  that  material,  too,  preaented  pnrtilema 
from  the  beginning.  Early  Chineae  law.  In 
fact,  required  Indualon  of  an  extract  fran 
the  aeeda  of  the  cork  tree  In  aU  paper  manu- 
factured—aa  a  meana  of  repeUing  Inaecta. 
Nonethdeaa,  the  demand  for  paper  did  not 
riae  dramatically  untQ  after  Gutenberg  In- 
vented the  movable-type  printing  preas  in 
145X 


Among  the  earty  akeptlca  (1493)  was  Jo- 
hmtiM  Trlthemhia,  the  German  biatorian. 
who  objected  to  the  Inoeaalng  uae  of  paper 
by  religious  acrlbea.  "If  writing  ta  put  on 
parchment."  he  argued,  "it  can  laat  for  a 
tlvwiaand  yeara,  but  how  long  wm  tnlnting 
aomethhig  on  paper  laat?"  Uttle  did  he 
know  that  four  oenturiea  later,  we  would  be 
faced  with  further  rtaka  In  the  form  of 
metal  and  chlwlne  reaiduala.  alum-raaln. 
and  groundwood. 

SAiaai  or  iwxwuoaATiaii 

An  we  exaggerating  the  danger  of  losing 
our  recorded  hiatory?  About  a  third  of  the 
booka  recently  aampled  in  the  Tale  Univer- 
sity library  had  brittle  paper,  and  more 
than  80%  had  addle  paper,  which  wlU  Inevi- 
tably become  Inlttle  and  crumble.  A  fourth 
of  the  ooUeetlona  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
greaa,  aa  weU  aa  at  Stanford  Univeiaity,  are 
at  riak  from  embrittlement,  and  half  of  the 
New  Yoi^  PuUlc  Ubrary'a  five  millicm  vol- 
umea are  crumbling.  Ninety-aeven  per  cent 
of  nonfictlon  books  publiahed  In  the  first 
half  of  thta  century  wfll  not  laat  untU  the 
next.  WhOe  pagea  of  the  Gutenberg  Mblea 
remain  white  and  aupple  and  thdr  Undinga 
firm,  the  pagea  of  a  1013  wxxA  by  Henrik 
Ibaen  are  turning  to  duat. 

At  the  NaUonal  library  of  Medldne. 
about  9%  or  113,000  volumes  are  ao  embrit- 
tled that  one  man  uae  may  deatroy  them. 
To  the  credit  of  adentiflc  publiahera  and  of 
the  archltecU  and  ataff  of  the  National  U- 
brary  of  Medldne.  that  figure  ta  compara- 
tively low.  Publiahera  have  propo-ly  eonald- 
ered adentiflc  documenta  worthy  of  more 
■table  paper  than  aome  other  genrea;  archl- 
tecta  designed  the  library  to  provide  a  pro- 
tective oivironment;  and  the  exoeUent  NUI 
staff  has  enhanced  that  protection. 

Booka  publiahed  today  on  addle  paper 
have  a  life  of  only  30  to  50  yeara.  whereaa 
thoae  on  alkaline  paper  wlU  laat  500  to  1,000 
yeara.  Add  ta  eating  away  our  recorded  her- 
itage. With  paper  that  adf-deatructa.  who 
needs  book  bumera?  It  ta  one  thing  If  a  nat- 
ural dtaaater.  like  the  1066  flood  in  Florence, 
deatroya  the  recorda  of  a  dvUiatian,  but  It 
ta  quite  another  if  we  acquleace  in  the 
"sQent  disaster"  of  book  destruction  by  faU- 
Ing  to  uae  available  preventive  meaaurea. 

Ia  It  reaponaible  to  uae,  for  archival  pubU- 
catlona,  the  addle  paper  that  entered  com- 
merce after  1850  when  we  know  ita  fate?  Ba- 
pedally  when  add-free  paper  ta  available?  It 
ta  Ineffldent  and  Ologteal  to  apply  coaUy, 
labor-intenalve  remedial  meaaurea  to  vol- 
umea containing  highly  periahable  paper 
when  we  can  prevent  the  problem  by  udng 
add-free  paper.  Surely,  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tiim  here  ta  worth  a  iwund  of  cun. 

The  chief  book  conaervator  at  the  North- 
eaat  Document  Conaervatlon  Center  knows 
how  laborloua  and  expenalve  book  reatora- 
tlon  ta.  She  has  bathed  books,  one  page  at  a 
time,  in  a  solution  that  removea  adda,  haa 
treated  them  with  magneaium  bicarbonate, 
and  haa  mended  the  rlpa  and  teaza.  Non- 
profit organteatlona  pay  $40  per  hour  for 
thta  service:  profit-making  concerns  a  Uttle 
mon.  But  the  treatments  cannot  stop  the 
deterioration  completely  or  restore  the 
paper's  strength. 

aooKS? 


dittona  for  ardilval  storage.  These  questians 
WiU  eventually  be  reaolved.  bat  we  BBuat  atm 
find  a  way  to  piMeiit  today'a  adwlaity 
Journals  and  tanocrow'a— until  printed 
pubUcationa  become  obaolete.  if  taidaed  thay 
ever  do.  And  L  for  one.  hope  that  never 
happena. 


Some  may  ask:  Why  should  we  be  con- 
cerned with  the  quaUty  of  paper  when  In- 
formation to  be  published  ta  already  in  ma- 
chine-readable form?  But  long-tenn  preaer- 
vation of  auch  matreriala  remaina  the  aubject 
of  'Tff-iTrt~'  Stm  undear.  for  example,  an 
the  effective  life  of  machine-readable  ator- 
age  devicea  and  optimal  environmental  oon- 


What  about  other  media  beaidea  books? 
Microfilming  has  been  moat  widdy  uaed  aa  a 
preaervation  meaaure.  but  at  846  to  $60  per 
volume  and  four  montha  for  iiiiiiiaalin.  U- 
brarles  can  afford  to  microfilm  very  few 
booka.  Moreover,  microfilming  haa  hardly 
been  embraced  by  uaers.  who  consider  it 
cumbersome  and  ttme-conaumlng. 

AU  otho'  methoda  of  copying  documenta 
for  preaervation  an  aaanrlatert  with  certain 
proUema.  and  moat  an  very  expenalve. 
Tapea  break  and  aeratch,  videotape  formate 
quickly  become  obaolete.  and  optical  aya- 
tems,  magnetic  diaca.  and  computer  equip- 
ment an  atm  in  a  atate  of  rapid  devdop- 
ment,  ao  that  converaian  ta  a  conatant  prob- 
lem. SemlconductOT  chipa  and  laaer  diaca  an 
the  lateat  technology,  but  archtviata  an 
skeptical,  and  aome  believe  paper  ta  atm  beat 
for  storage.  The  book  alao  remaina  the  moat 
convenient  medium  In  arhnlariy  mmmimica- 
tion— no  amaU  conalderation.  We  need  only 
our  eyea  and  handa  to  read  the  hltfily  port- 
able book— no  cumberaome  equipment  like 
computers  or  microfiche  readera. 

aocna  to  oaionuL  aonacia 

Of  course,  our  apace  problem  may  vaniah 
as  booka  mon  than  30  yeara  old  diaente- 
grate  and  muat  be  diacarded.  It  ta  dlaheart- 
enlng  to  acholara  to  think  that  they  may 
have  aoceaa  only  to  publications  of  the  past 
30  yeara.  but  even  now  I  aee  a  diaturbing 
trend.  Citations  In  medical  artldea  today 
often  contain  only  thoae  referencea  avaU- 
able  In  electronic  data  baaea.  that  ta,  over 
the  paat'two  decadea,  even  though  the  pri- 
mary aouroea  may  have  dated  aevoal  dec- 
adea earlier. 

Tet  If  original  pubUcationa  an  ignovd. 
adenttats  may  not  only  popetuate  mlalnter- 
pretatlona  and  erroneoua  dtatlona  and  fan 
to  a^sowledge  priority  properly,  but  they 
may  alao  repeat  research  for  which  condu- 
alve  reaulta  an  already  available— and  that 
would  be  an  unfortunate  waate.  Medical  hia- 
tory alao  contalne  a  number  of  Inatanrea  In 
which  a  remarkable  medical  advance,  auch 
as  computerised  axial  tomography,  had  a 
baata  tn  reaeardi  completed  aome  yeara  ear- 
Uer.  In  the  l»SOa  and  60s,  phyaldat  AJI. 
Cormack.  pioneer  tn  the  development  of 
computer  tomography,  waa  aeeking  a  aolu- 
Uon  to  a  mathematical  problem  crucial  to 
hta  work.  Aa  a  reault.  he  waa  forced  to  apend 
conaiderable  time  on  the  aolutlon  himaelf. 
only  to  diacover,  14  yeara  later,  that  mathe- 
1..HM.T1  3S.  Radon  had  publiahed  a  papo' 
tn  1917  that  contained  the  aolutlon  he  waa 
aeeking. 

And,  aa  ta  weU  known.  Mendel'a  daaalc 
work  on  genetica  In  1866  waa  virtually  for- 
gotten untU  aeveral  botaniata  rediacovered  It 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Without  aoceaa 
to  and  conaultatlon  of  earlier  work,  we 
might  therefon  l>e  delaying  or  preventing 
further  medical  advanoea. 

Our  vast  pre-deetronlc  archlvea  alao  hdp 
us  imderstand  the  natun  and  progrtaalon  of 
reaearch— the  amblguitlea.  falae  atarta.  con- 
tradlctlona,  and  dead  enda— and  that  under- 
f*f^~**"g  helpa  adentiata  toward  aounder 
and  mon  fruitful  atudlea.  As  Henry  Sigerlat 
wrote.  "Medical  hiatory  .  .  .  ta  the  rompaaa 
that  guides  us  Into  the  futun.  If  our  work  ta 
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not  to  ba  baptanaid  tat  to  ((dlov  ft  vdl-laid 
plHi.«»aMdtlMiaMuiMo(Iilator7 

Tbe  qnarttai  k  not.  tlMo:  Why  liiauld  we 
iWMMiii  tlMH  puMtftlnwT  Molt  thou^t- 
fOl  pMpIo  acree  vtth  aantmywift  ttut 
I  wbo  cannot  ranmnber  the  past  are 
to  repeat  tt"  Tbe  queetlon. 
lathar.  Ic  What  aball  «e  pfeaerte.  and  bow 
diall  «•  deddef  Soaae  of  yon  know  bow  tai- 
■latantly  I  bave  armed  agatnat  pnbUcatton 
of  adenttfte  artldee  tbat  are  taiberently 
flawed  that  ia,  that  are  redundant,  incaaee- 
qoentlal,  tanraUd.  or  frankly  fraudulent.  So 
If  the  coet  ia  miailiii.  aelaetMty  may  be 
tanportant  In  19M.  the  Coramlttee  on  In- 
tiliMlc  Vataie  of  the  Natknal  Arcbivea  and 
Reootdi  Servloe  reoonunended  that  all  per- 
manently valuable  talatotical  documents  and 
other  aucb  reooitii  be  retained  in  their  origi- 
nal form,  if  poarfble. 

Onoe  pttbUihed.  even  adentlfle  fraud 
■hould  be  eipoawl.  not  auppreeeed— to 
remind  editon  and  ie»leiieia  to  be  more 
vigOaht  and  to  allow  bietifriint  to  analyse 
the  record  aoenratdy. 


If  I  may  be  permitted  a  perKinal  note.  I'd 
like  to  9eak  for  a  moment  aa  an  author. 
When  my  co-author  and  I  were  coniidwlng 
a  pubUaher  for  our  forthcoming  book. 
"Medicine:  Preeervlng  the  Parnkm."  (me  req- 
uisite was  add-free  paper.  Scholars  like  to 
bdleve  they  are  wrtting  for  poaterlty  and 
are  loath  to  thtaik  that  their  diligent  efforts 
and  loog  labon  win  eventuate  in  mere  dust 

When  you  consider  that  scholars  and  sd- 
entlats;  unlike  Journalists  and  authors  of 
FT"'"-  worka.  not  only  surrender  their  in- 
teDedual  property  to  Journal  editors  with- 
out fumpmsatlffn  but  must  snmrtimws  pay 
page-revlewing-chargea  and  must  buy  back 
their  own  words  in  the  form  of  reprints,  you 
can  understand  why  they  might  consider 
permanence  an  important  quality.  Without 
authors'  contrlbuttaas.  Journals  would,  ind- 
dentlaUy,  not  exist.  The  substance  of  their 
product,  if  of  some  potential  value  to  hu- 
manity, deserves  more  stable  paper  than  ex- 
pendable newspapers,  popular  magaainrs. 
and  fad  books.  If  an  original  scientific 
report  is  not  worthy  of  preaervatlon.  is  it 
worthy  of  publication  at  all? 

As  scholars  and  scientists  realise  they 
bave  decreasing  access  to  early  pubUcations. 
perhaps  they  may  demand  acid-free  paper. 
And  if  the  voices  of  authors,  reaearchers.  ar- 
chivists, librarians,  and  readers  swell  suffi- 
ciently, editors  snd  publishers  will  surely 
listen. 

Alan  Calmes,  preservation  officer  of  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Administra- 
tion, believes  that  the  switch  to  add-free 
paper  will  come  when  the  Congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  which  deter- 
mines the  specifications  of  government 
papo',  requires  the  use  of  sdd-free  paper. 
So  serious  are  the  problems  of  preservatlmi 
and  storage  apmoe,  federal  officials  are  con- 
aldering  the  collection  and  treatment  of 
alntf e  cofries  of  all  published  books  and  doc- 
uments for  burial  in  vaults  deep  in  salt 


One  problem  is  that  the  gravity  of  the 
matter  has  not  caught  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  no  national  preservation  policy 
has  thus  emerged.  Consumers  are  generally 
unconcerned  about  book  durability.  They 
read  contemporary  best-aeOer  paperbacks 
and  promptly  dlspoar  of  them.  And  for  most 
sudi  books,  permanence  is  irrelevant. 

Aeoordlnf  to  tbe  National  Conservation 
Advlaory  Council,  the  United  States  is  the 
only  major  nation  without  a  coordinated  na- 
tional policy  for  conservation.  If  the  Qov- 


oommunleatlon    3S.    for 


emmfent  Printing  Office  required  ardihral- 
qualtty  paper  for  an  government  documents 
that  deserve  retention  in  their  original 
f ormj  such  a  policy  could  serve  as  a  model 
for  1^1  publishers.  The  lack  of  a  national 
policy  to  forestall  distntegratlon  is  attribut- 
able pi  part  to  a  dearth  of 
about  this  threat  to  our  archivea.  Our  pur- 
poae  today  is  to  heighten  awareness  of  this 
problfem. 

Thttnas  Jefferson  wrote,  in  1823.  that  tt  is 
"the  duty  of  every  good  dtiaen  to  use  all  the 
oppoftunltlea,  whldi  occur  to  him  for  pre- 
serving documents  relating  to  the  history  of 
our  country."  Certainly,  medical  archivea  of 
intrinric  value  represent  part  of  that  histo- 
ry,    j 

Already  there  is  a  danger  of  losing  vaan 
than  k  century  of  the  human  reomd.  Shall 
we  cantinue  to  store  problems  tor  future 
gene^Uons.  or  shall  we  begin  prevention 
measares  now?  The  quesUcm  is  serious  and 
deserves  the  only  reasons  ble  answer  I  can 
find-w  resounding  TS8  for  prevention— and 
now.# 

:CE  OF  DETERBQNATION  BY 

SEHSXTT    COBCMTTTEE    ON 

CS 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  It  is  re- 
quired by  paragn^ih  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
plac«  in  the  Cohobissional  Rbcors 
noti<^  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticii)|ite  in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  qwn- 
sorea  by  a  foreign  government  or  a 
f  oreKn  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nizaQon  involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
couijtry  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

Tns  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Mr.  Robert  F.  Hurley,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Johh 
H.  C^AFCB.  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Sbudl  Arabia,  North  Yemen,  and 
Oman,  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of 
Conanerce  and  Industry  of  Saudi 
Arania  and  the  National  Coimcil  on 
United  States-Arab  Relations,  from 
Apr!)  »-19, 1987. 

Tlje  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Hurley  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Saudi  Arabia,  North 
Yemen,  and  Oman,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try #f  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  National 
CoimcU  on  United  States-Arab  Rela- 
tions, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

Tl|e  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  lor  Ma.  Polly  L.  Oault,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Arts  and  Himianities.  Ccnn- 
mittbe  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
soxuces,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  People's  Insti- 
tute of  Foreign  Affairs  In  conjtmction 
with  the  United  States-Asia  Institute. 
tTOjA  April  12-21. 1987. 

Tne  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Oault  in  the  pro- 
graiti  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
Peo]  tie's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  tn 
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conjunct  m  with  the  United  States- 
Asia  Inst  tute.  is  in  the  Intereirt  of  the 
Soiate  ai  d  the  United  States. 

Tbe  sel  eet  committee  has  received  a 
request  f  tr  a  determination  under  rule 
Mr.  wmiam  C.  Jacobs,  a 
member  tf  the  staff  of  Senator  Daxxh. 
J.  BvAirSi  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Saudi]  Arabia.  North  Yemoi.  and 
Bahrain.  Rmnsored  by  the  Chamber  of 
and  Industry  of  Saudi 
Arabia  ahd  the  National  CouncD  on 
United  $tates-Arab  Relations,  fnxn 
A^  10-19, 1987. 

ittee  has  determined  that 
by  Mr.  Jacobs  in  the  pro- 
Arabia,  North  Yemen, 
at  the  expense  of  the 
Commerce  and  Industry 
Arabia  and  the  National 
Coimcfl  pn  United  States-Arab  Rela- 
ticms,  is  tn  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  l|nlted  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Ifr.  David  Cox,  a  member  of 
the  staff'  of  Senator  David  L.  Boaiif, 
to  partic^te  in  a  program  in  South 
Korea,  s|>onsored  by  the  nhae  Insti- 
tute of  Seoul.  Korea,  from  April  11-18, 
1987.       I 

The  cofumlttee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Cox  in  the  pro- 
gram in  South  Korea,  at  the  expense 
of  the  nikae  Institute  of  Seoul.  Korea, 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  Siates. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  rar  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  lu.  OaO  D.  Fosler,  a  member  of 
the  staffj  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, to  participate  in  a  program  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  spon- 
sored byj  the  Chinese  People's  Insti- 
tute of  Boreign  Affairs  in  conjunction 
with  the  United  States-Asia  Institute, 
from  Aptfl  10-22. 1987. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
particUwion  by  Ms.  Fosler  in  the  pro- 
gram ini  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
Pe<9le's  institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States- 
Asia  Institute,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  atid  the  United  States. 

The  sdect  committee  has  received  a 
request  mr  a  determination  under  rule 
iBCr.    George   Krumbhaar.   a 
>f  the  staff  of  Senator  Johh 
participate  in  a  program  in 
>rea.  sponsored  by  the  Hhae 
of  Seoul.  Korea,  from  April 
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r  a  determination  under  rule 
Mr.  Darren  Trigonoplos,  a 
member  iof  the  staff  of  Senator  Paul 
Tbiblb.  to  participate  in  a  program  In 


Bolivia,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Bolivia 
UCCBl.  from  AmU  9-14. 1987. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
partldpatlmi  by  Mr.  Trigonoplos.  In 
the  program  in  the  Bolivia,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Bolivia  LACCBl,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  BSs.  Christine  Dawson,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Daioxl 
J.  EvAHS,  to  partlc^te  in  a  program 
in  Bolivia,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Bolivia 
[ACCB],  from  AprQ  9-15, 1987. 

The  c(»ninlttee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Dawson  in  the 
program  in  the  Bolivia,  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Bolivia  LACCBl,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  in  sponsoring  legis- 
lation to  reauthortase  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  The  enactment  of  this  im- 
portant act  In  1965  established  a  na- 
tional policy  to  address  the  needs  of 
older  citizens  in  our  coimtry.  The  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  were  developed  to  meet  a  va- 
riety of  needs  of  the  older  population, 
including  health,  nutrition,  transpor- 
tation, and  social  services. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  we  have 
seen  a  xvpiA  growth  in  the  Nation's  65 
and  over  population.  This  population 
grew  by  54  percent.  The  number  of 
persons  75  and  over  has  increased  by 
more  than  275  percent  between  1940 
and  1980.  This  trend  is  expected  to 
continue  into  the  next  century.  By  the 
year  2035,  it  is  estimated  that  every 
fifth  American  will  be  65  years  of  age 
and  over. 

Changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
elderly  population  have  been  met  by 
many  of  the  programs  in  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  Changes  that  are  pro- 
jected for  the  future  will  be  met  by  an 
Older  Americans  Act  that  responds  to 
the  needs  of  this  changing  older  popu- 
lation In  a  variety  of  ways. 

Today,  many  Americans  are  able  to 
live  independently  in  their  own  homes 
because  of  the  services  provided  under 
the  Older  Amorlcans  Act.  A  major 
component  of  this  act  provides  for  the 
State  units  on  aging  and  the  area 
agencies  on  aging  [AAA]  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  set  of  programs  at  the 
community  level  to  address  the  needs 
of  the  elderly.  These  services  include 
community-based  assistanoe  such  as 
senior  centers,  tranvortatlon  ombuds- 
man services,  part-time  community 
service  Jobs,  and  home  services.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  continues  to 
achieve  its  goal  of  promoting  greater 


independence  and  providing  sources 
designed  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
millions  of  older  Americans. 

The  nutrition  program  under  title 
m-B  has  been  one  of  the  most  soo- 
oessful  and  popular  programs  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  This  pro- 
gram not  only  delivers  nutritious 
meals  for  older  persons  at  a  mloe 
within  their  reach,  but  also  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  elderly  to  so- 
cialize with  others— an  important  pro- 
vision of  the  nutrition  program,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  are  lonely  and  iso- 
lated. 

Title  IV  provides  funds  for  research, 
training,  and  demonstration  projects. 
The  research  projects  have  provided 
vital  information  to  develop  sound 
public  policies,  and  the  career  training 
has  provided  gerontology  students  for 
numerous  positions  in  the  field  of 
aging.  Several  of  the  demonstration 
projects  have  resulted  in  major  inno- 
vations to  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
including  the  nutrition  program  for 
the  elderly  and  the  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents Program. 

Finally,  the  title  V  Senior  Commimi- 
ty  Service  Employment  Program 
[SCSEP]  has  enabled  low-income 
older  Americans  to  help  themselves 
while  helping  others  in  their  commu- 
nities at  the  same  time. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  continues 
to  achieve  its  goal  of  assisting  older 
Americans  to  fully  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  our  Nation.  It  also  provides 
the  foundation  for  a  partnership 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  communities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  elderly.  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  in  sponsoring  legislation  to  re- 
authorize the  Older  Americans  Act.  I 
fuUy  understand  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting older  Americans  living  on 
fixed  incomes,  and  I  will  continue  to 
support  legislation  that  provides  for 
adequate  assistance  in  health,  nutri- 
tion, housing,  energy,  and  other  needs 
of  the  elderly.* 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  preparing  to  go  to 
the  Soviet  Union  this  month.  I  would 
like  to  draw  their  attention  to  the 
plight  of  Naum  Meiman. 

Naum  has  been  a  Soviet  refusenik 
for  over  10  years.  He  has  struggled 
endlessly  to  end  the  discrimination 
and  harassment  accorded  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Although  he  has  ain>lled 
numerous  times  to  onigrate  to  the 
West,  the  Soviets  continue  to  deny 
him  an  exit  visa. 

Naimi  recently  lost  his  dear  wife 
Inna.  Inna  suffered  from  cancer,  and 
she  was  in  critical  need  of  treatment 
available  only  in  the  West  The  Soviet 
Union  delayed  Inna's  release,  and  her 
condition  worsmed.  She  was  finally 
given  permission  to  come  to  the 
United  States  in  January.  It  was  too 
late,  though,  and  Inna  passed  away  at 
the  beginning  of  February. 


Naum  was  not  allowed  to  aooompany 
Inna  to  the  United  States  to  ottflr 
comfort  and  suppovt.  In  addtUoo.  tbe 
Soviet  Government  crudly  denied 
Naum  pemilMkm  to  attend  Inna's  fo- 
neraL  As  he  adjusts  to  life  wttboot  tali 
beloved  wife.  Naum  still  wisbes  to  live 
In  the  West  It  is  time  for  tbe  Soviets 
to  aUow  Naum  sune  happiness. 

I  Implore  the  Soviet  Unkm  to  grant 
Naum  Meiman  permission  to  emigrate 
immediately.* 


GRAIN  ELEVATOR  SAFETY 

•  Mr.  HARKTN.  Mr.  President  the  oc- 
currence of  three  serious  grain  leva- 
tor explosions  within  the  past  we^ 
two  of  which  occurred  in  my  State  of 
Iowa,  again  raises  the  question  of 
what  is  being  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  prevent  such  disasters. 
The  first  exploskm  occurred  last 
Friday  morning  at  the  Archer  Daniels 
Midland  elevator  in  BurllngUm,  IA. 
The  explosion  destroyed  one  10«tory 
concrete  grain  bin  and  damaged  10 
others.  Windows  were  shattered  azKl 
shards  of  glass  went  flying  onto 
streets  and  sidewalks  in  a  25-block 


Amazingly,  no  one  was  killed  in  the 
e]q>l08ion,  although  five  perscms  were 
injured.  Fortunately,  the  employees  at 
the  location  were  evacuated  moments 
before  the  blast  when  a  small  fire  was 
observed  at  the  site. 

The  two  most  recent  explosions  oc- 
curred on  Tuesday  of  this  we^.  One 
was  in  Bancroft  IA,  which  destroyed  a 
branch  elevator  of  the  Lone  Rock  Co- 
operative Exchange.  The  other  oc- 
curred in  Mott  ND. 

Iowa  has  not  experienced  a  serious 
explosion  since  April  20.  1082,  when  5 
people  were  killed  and  21  were  injured 
in  the  expl08l<m  of  tbe  Bluff  Elevator 
Co.  in  CouncD  Bluffs.  The  explosion 
caused  $10  million  in  damage. 

The  suq)ected  cause  of  all  three  of 
these  recent  explosiiHis  is  grain  dust 
Since  1974,  9  of  the  10  major  explo- 
sions at  Iowa  grain  levators  have 
been  blamed  on  grain  dust  While 
grain  dust  may  seem  to  be  an  innocent 
byproduct  of  grain  handling,  it  is  as 
powerful  as  dynamite  when  ignited. 
Air  containing  grain  dust  is  nearly  10 
times  more  explosive  than  coal  dust 

Nationally,  the  numbn-  of  deaths 
and  injuries  attributable  to  grain  ele- 
vator exploBlcois  has  been  reduced  In 
recent  years.  Howevo-.  this  has  not 
been  the  result  of  any  improved  regu- 
latory effort  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  fact  the  Federal  effort  In 
this  area  is  dIsmaL  In  January  1984, 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OSHAl  published 
proposed  safety  standards  for  grain 
elevators  and  feed  mills.  To  date,  after 
over  3  years  of  delay  and  foot  drag- 
ging, 08HA  is  still  working  on  grain 
dust  regulations.  The  attached  article. 
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whkli  I  would  Uke  to  place  In  the 
RaoQBB,  lumjeli  that  the  rule  now 
wffl  not  be  iNiliUUied  untfl  "late  thia 

Ifr.  riwhlint.  I  find  it  incredible 
thai  It  takea  an  aceney  mcxe  than  4 
yean  to  derdop  a  rale  oo  such  a 
■tralghtfbrward  isue.  One  can  only 
■nniilar  how  many  egploakina  would 
have  been  prefentad.  or  how  many 
Uvea  would  have  been  mved.  or  how 
many  injuxtaa  prevented,  had  an  effec- 
tive rale  been  in  place. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  I  •A  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rkobd. 

Tbe  aitlde  f oDowK 

.  liar.  23. 1987) 


08BA  BAOi  Dor  Ruu  AmjcATiom 
(ByJonP.Sdieid) 
WuBommm,  DC.— Tbe  Ooeopatlonal 
atfstjr  *  B«atth  AAnHdrtratlaii's  (08HA) 
pandiiw  atandutli  for  gratai  elevaton  and 
feed  mllli  are  wilfnthiny  laa  Importnt 
that  tboee  ftaat  affered.  aooonUnc  to  Bury 
White.  tBrector  of  08HA's  Mf ety  atendanto 


Wtatte  told  a  pand  of  the  Natlooal  Orain 
*  Med  Aml  OfOPA)  tbat  tbe  ooDtrorenlal 
aiglith-tnefa  ■tandard  wfO  amear  In  tbe  final 
mlB.  tut  tts  appltfttnn  wffl  be  limited  to 
certain  areas  of  tbe  devator. 

SpedflGally.  White  Hid.  the  final  rule 
protably  wffl  ny  that  an  eterator  can  be 
etted  If  an  elghth-lndi  of  dnat  has  accumu- 
lated In  avaaa  wttliln  U  feet  of  tbe  boot  of  a 
bucket  devator.  or  In  endoaed  areai  In 
whldi  itlndinc  or  drylnc  operations  are 


White  waa  qnertloned  by  NOPA  memben 
as  to  whether  the  38-ft.  rale  appUed  to  any 
srea  near  the  defator.  Indndhn  tbe  head 
hoiMe.  White  said  that  he  bdlered  the  rale 
applied  only  to  the  boot  area.  However,  he 
said,  tbe  fbwl  rale  wffl  explain  the  provl- 
donadeariy. 

He  alao  said  that  tbe  final  rule  wffl  not 
ditfemttate  between  different  types  of 
bucket  devators  (for  taiatanoe.  endosed  vs. 
putially  endoaed). 

OSHA  coMldeia  the  dcbth-inch  standard 
an  "aetkm  levd."  irtddi  means  that,  if  In- 
nmftflri  find  the  elcbtbrineb  of  dust  and 
tbe  devator  baa  not  begun  deanup  oper- 
atkMM.  tbe  facility  wffl  be  tai  violatian  of  the 
nde. 

White  ~"r*'"*-^  that  tbe  rule  Is  stffl  un- 
oCfldaL  As  of  Mardi  17.  when  White  ad- 
Aasaed  MCVA's  pand.  tbe  final  rule  badnt 
been  sent  to  tbe  Office  of  Manacement  ft 
Bndaet  (OMB)  for  final  apptovaL  He  cau- 
tioned  that  OMB  could  diange  tbe  rale. 
However,  he  added,  "The  standard  isnt 
■dnc  to  get  tougher"  as  a  result  of  an  OMB 
review.  U  anything,  be  said,  tbe  rule  that 
emerges  from  OMB  wffl  be  easier  for  the  in- 
dudry  to  live  with  than  the  rale  OSHA  sub- 
mitted ftast. 

OSHA  otfidals  bad  speculated  that  the 
rule  od^t  have  been  issued  earlier  this 
year,  but  White  said  that  the  agency  stffl 
bad  not  finished  ite  review.  He  said  OSHA 
offirlals  were  In  agreement  on  90%  of  tbe 
rale,  and  It  should  be  pnbUsbed  in  the  FeA- 
eral  Jtsvtoter  by  "late  this  summer." 

When  tbe  prepoaed  rule  was  last  pub- 
Usbed.  OSHA  bad  sniseBted  time  alternap 
tives  on  tbe  dust  rale.  One  was  that  an 
dghtb-lneb  of  dust  anywbere  within  sn  ele- 
vator would  trigger  a  bouaekeeptais  action 

or  adtatlon  from  OSHA. 
White  said  that  tbe  agency  deemed  that 

rale  to  be  too  cundieisome.  Tbe  new  provl- 


rhlefa  restricts  the  ares  that  iupee- 
tors  wffl  check,  wffl  cut  costs  to  tbe  elevator 
by  at  least  60%.  be  added. 

Ttxi  tama  proposal  also  suggested  a 
oooe^kshlft  sweep-down  of  tbe  fadlltha. 
This  xovlsion  was  rejeded  as  being  nearly 
mean  ngless.  For  some  devatora.  theswe«>- 
iiMt  w  mldnt  be  needed,  and  to  dte  an  deva- 
tor fr  not  dotaig  something  tliat  wasnt 
needi  d  would  have  been  wrong.  White  said. 

A  e  Dal  sttenaattve.  which  White  said  was 
put  Into  the  prevtouB  proposal  by  OMB. 
wouk  have  required  aU  devatois  to  have 
poeu  laUc  dust  removal  equipment.  That 
Providian  was  called  too  expensive,  costing 
tbe  industry  perhaps  $1  Ullloa.  he  said.  In 
fsct.  be  said  tbe  pneumatic  rule 
"lauiher,"  and  OSHA  dropped  It 


mills  wffl  not  be  subject  to  tbe 
-inch  dust  rule.  White  sakL  However, 
have  to  follow  many  of  the  other 
of    the    final    rule    conceralnc 
safety  equlpmoit. 

However,  he  said,  if  a  feed  mffl  has  an  de- 
vattHl  attached,  ttie  regulations  andying  to 
eleva^on  wffl  be  in  effect  conooning  the  d- 


estlmated  the  cost  of  the  new  rules 
mills  to  be  only  about  $5  million  an- 


I  standard  may  be  applied  to 
graini 

The  coi^munlcatlaaa  standard  requires 
basic  mannfaetureis  of  baaardous  material 
to  supply  "Mateflal  Safety  Date  Sheets" 
(MSD8)  o4  their  producte  to  alert  workers 
producto  about  health  oon- 

198S.  AdUns  sakl.  OSHA 

notice  of  proposed  ralemaldng 

the  rule  would  be  expanded.  A 

Is  currently  being  drafted  by 

I  said,  and  It  may  cite  tbe  baa- 

diMt  If  that  is  tbe  case,  deva^ 

have  to  provide  their  workers 

I  about  the  dust. 

feeds  containing  potentially 
baaardous  I  animal  drugs  must  be  aocomp^ 
nied  by  M8D6.  According  to  Dave  Bossmsn 
of  the  American  Feed  Industry  Assn.,  the 
rule  sppllss  only  to  a  few  medicated  pre- 
mizes,   but    most    medicated    feeds    are 


SMALL  SLaVATOBS 

to  White,  small  facilities  wffl 
not  be  subject  to  the  more  stringent  provl- 
skmsiof  the  rule,  and  the  smaller  elevators 
wffl  iave  an  extra  two  years  to  cone  Into 

regulations  wffl  define  smaU  devators 
with  less  than  1  million  bushds  of 
cspadty,  he  said.  The  rule  wffl  clas- 
sify A%  of  all  devatora  as  small,  he  said. 
He^dded  that  he  could  not  be  any  more 
about  the  definition,  except  to  say 
that  lOSHA  wffl  not  use  tbrouiAiput  In  Ite 
deftaition.  (If  it  did.  he  said,  elevators  could 
be  rbifT^--'  as  large  one  year,  but  not  the 
next) 

The  eighth-inch  rule  wffl  apply  to  small 
devators  the  same  way  it  does  to  larger  fa- 
cffltlas,  he  said,  but  other  equipment  re- 
[ts  wffl  be  softened.  For  example, 
be  s4id.  luger  elevators  may  have  to  have 
detectors,  but  smaUer  facffltles  wffl 
compliance  if  they  can  easily  eheek 

W^te  said,  "we  didn't  fed  we  bad  sup- 
port" to  exdude  small  devators  entlrdy 
fromi  tbe  rule  because  they  "stffl  have  fires 
and  le^osions."  However,  be  added,  tbe 
provldons  for  smaller  devators  were  re- 
laxed to  avoid  placing  a  huge  financial 
bun%n  (m  them. 

Elevators  wffl  have  to  have  a  housekeep- 
ing ilan.  but  OSHA  acceptance  of  a  plan  is 
not  I  nplied  in  the  rule.  White  said. 

Til  e  cost  of  devat<ns  is  estimated  at  $3ft- 
66  a  Qlion  per  year,  according  to  OSHA.  The 
rang  t  In  the  estimate  reflecte  how  often  de- 
vatos  employees  wffl  have  to  sweep  out 
tbdi  facilities.  White  said.  If  elevators  are 
as  d  san  as  the  industry  says  they  are.  they 
wffl  lave  to  be  swept  out  less  often,  keeping 
Indu  itry  expense  closer  to  tbe  lower  range. 
beaJd. 

Ol  HA  wffl  have  eader  standards  for  exist- 
ing ( levators  than  for  those  under  construc- 
tion at  the  time  tbe  final  rale  is  published, 
^indte  also  said. 

SAVarr  DATA  SHXXIS 

Another  OSHA  offldd  on  NOFA's  pro- 
Charles  AdUns.  director  of  health 
staiAlards.  warned  that  tbe  agency's  haaard 


If  the  remmnntratiions  rule  is  applied  to 
grain  dusti  elevators  wffl  also  be  required  to 
train  their  employees  about  tbe  potential 
baaards  ofjgraln  dust.  AdUns  added. 

He  said  Ithat  the  proposed  rule  could  be 
finished  ai  OSHA  within  a  month  or  so  and 
forwarded  jto  OMB.O 


DO] 


WOl 


CONTRACnNG  OUT 
I  ENDANGER  ARKAN8ANS 


•  Mr.  PAYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  ezprMi  grave  concern  about  a  plan 
by  the  0.8.  Army  that  may  imnecea- 
sarHy  emoee  Arkansans  to  the  dan- 
gers of  chemical  weapona  and  oomim>- 
mlse  our  pattonal  security.  The  Army's 


at 
com 


Id  give  the  responsibility  for 
Ity  of  certain  chemical  wev>- 
le  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  to  pri- 
>r8.  This  is  one  task  that 
iould  be  carried  out  by  Gov- 


plan 

the 

ons 

vate  I 

surely 

ernmentj 

This  Plan  is  wrongheaded  and  dan- 
gerous aiid  I  am  cogpcmsorlng  legisla- 
tion that  would  prohibit  it. 

Mr.  Pfesidait.  later  this  year  the 
Army  will  begin  to  demilitarize  and 
diqiose  6f  cotain  old  chonlcal  weia>- 
ons  at  tne  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  in  Ar- 
kansas. At  the  same  time  the  arsenal 
plans  to  begin  production  of  binary 
chemioBit  wei^wns.  It  u>pear8  that  the 
Army  intends  to  hand  over  guard  force 
operations  for  these  new  activities  to 
the  lowMt  conunerdal  bidder. 

Untfl  now,  all  the  chemical  weapons 
kept  in  pecure  storage  at  Pine  Bluff 
were  considered  dangerous  enough  to 
require  ^  Defense  Department  securi- 
Apparently  the  Army  now 
lemical  weapons  will  be  less 
when  they  are  being  trans- 
a  disposal  area,  or  when  they 
disassanUed.  or  when  they 
manufactured.  They  could 
ire  wrong. 

'8  thinking  seems  to  be  in- 
by  the  controversial  Reagan 
ition  contracting  out  order, 
Imown  as  the  OMB  Circular  A-76.  In 
short.  A-76  re<iulres  Federal  agencies 
to  seek  i  irlvate  sources  to  contract  for 
Government  services  whenever  possi- 
ble. 


ty  foi 
thinks 


Hiere  are  serious  unanswered  ques- 
tims  about  contracting  out  frmn  the 
standpoint  of  Govonment  efficiency 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  Govern- 
ment cost.  But  even  if  we  assume  that 
In  rare  cases  it  makea  aenae  to  shift 
the  req^onaibillty  for  certain  taaks 
from  dvfl  servants  or  soldiers  to  pri- 
vate contractors,  when  it  comes  to 
guarding  chemical  weapons  against 
terrorists  or  other  criminal  elements, 
it  makes  no  sense  at  alL 

Mr.  President,  the  Pine  Bluff  Arse- 
nal problem  la  not  unique.  Araenals 
throughout  the  country,  including 
those  that  store,  dispose  of.  or  produce 
chemical  weapons,  are  undergoing  in- 
discriminate wavea  of  contracting  out 
that  effect  thousands  of  woricers. 

Enoui^  is  enough.  Left  unchecked, 
this  effort  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  privatise  everything  it  touches 
will  drive  efficiency  down  and  the  cost 
of  good  Government  up.  In  the  case  of 
XJJB.  arsenals,  it  will  weaken  our  mili- 
tary mobilization  ability  and  compro- 
mise the  security  of  dangerous  materi- 
als. 

To  address  the  problem  at  Pine 
Bluff  I  am  cosponsoring  S.  736,  a  bUl 
introduced  by  Senators  Hauom  and 
SocoH  which  would  prohibit  further 
contracting  out  at  arsenals  and  weim>- 
ons  manufacturing  facilities  run  by 
the  Defense  Department. 

I  dare  say  that  Arkansans  and  all 
Americans  will  sleep  better  knowing 
that  chemical  weapons  are  being 
guarded  by  a  trained  Government  se- 
curity force  rather  than  by  the  lowest 
commercial  bidder.* 


LETTER  FROM  GOV.  lOCHAEL 
CASTLE  OF  DELAWARE  RE- 
GARDING S.  402,  THE  LINE- 
ITEM  VETO 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
continuing  to  submit  into  the  Riooro 
letters  which  I  have  received  support- 
ing 8.  402,  the  line-item  veto  bill.  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
letter  which  I  recently  received  from 
Gov.  Mike  Castle  of  Delaware.  I  would 
ask  consent  at  this  time  to  have  Gov- 
ernor Castle's  letter  vi>ear  in  the 
RiooBS  at  the  dose  of  my  remarks. 

The  budget  process  in  Delaware  is 
similar  to  that  here  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Une-items  of  approprift- 
tlons  bills  generally  encompass  more 
than  one  program.  Thus,  in  order  to 
get  at  a  single  program,  other  pro- 
grams must  be  rejected  as  welL  As 
Governor  Castle  points  out,  "we  must 
rely  on  our  workhig  relationship  with 
the  legislature  to  keep  spending  in 
line."  However,  since  Delaware  alao 
has  a  constitutional  mandate  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  the  process  Is  consid- 
erably easier. 

The  Federal  Government  must  alao 
rely  on  the  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  Congress. 
However,  in  recent  years,  with  the 


ever-increaaing  uae  of  «wnti«iiiTif  reao- 
lutiona.  the  balance  in  thia  relation- 
ah^  la  being  diarupted  and  knortted 
c<»npletely  out  of  balance  We  hit  rodi 
bottom  last  year  when  the  Congress 
dumped  a  huge  half -trfllkm-dbllar  bfll 
on  the  steps  of  the  White  House.  The 
President  had  the  choice  of  take  it  or 
leave  it— in  other  words,  no  choice  at 
alL 

The  time  has  clearly  arrived  to 
reform  the  budgetary  process.  Part  of 
that  reform  should  be  the  limited  line- 
item  veto  emlxxlied  in  8.  402.  I  share 
in  Governor  Castle's  "hope  that  with 
its  passage  comes  a  better  budget  proc- 
ess  resulting  In  the  reduction  of  Feder- 
al deficits."  As  we  continue  to  consider 
this  issue,  I  would  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues keep  the  thoughts  of  Gover- 
nor Castle  in  mind. 

The  letter  follows: 

Star  or  Dblawaxx, 

Jfarcft  27. 1M7. 
Hon.  OoasoH  J.  Huiiph>zt, 
V.S.  Senate,  Hart  Seiiate  Office  BuilMno, 
WaAinaton,  DC 

Dbab  SaaAToa  HnifrHKXT:  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  letter  of  March  6,  1987  re- 
garding tbe  line-Item  veto  authority  that  I 
have  here  in  Ddaware.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
see  the  introduction  of  8.  402,  and  hope 
that  with  Ito  passage  comes  a  better  budget 
process  resulting  in  the  reductian  of  federal 
defldts. 

As  you  know,  I  am  one  of  43  governors 
who  have  Une-ttem  veto  authority.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  to  date  I  have  not 
bad  to  uae  that  authority.  I  should  alao 
point  out  that  I  am  probably  more  lucky 
than  anything  else.  My  predeceosorB  have 
used  the  line-item  veto  (m  oonadon  to 
remove  unwanted  expenditures  from  the 
state  budget. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  line-item  veto  in 
Delaware  is  not  a  mechanism  tar  shaping 
tbe  budget.  Routinely,  any  single  line-item 
appropriation  fnrompassrs  several  pro- 
grams so  that  use  of  the  line-Item  veto  to 
ddete  one  unwarranted  expenditure  may 
take  with  it  sevend  good  programs.  General- 
ly, we  must  rdy  on  our  wmking  relationship 
with  the  legislature  to  keep  spending  tai  line, 
a  process  which  Is  bebied  considerably  by 
Delaware's  constltutlond  mandate  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  However,  I  do  believe  that 
our  having  the  line-item  veto  as  an  alterna- 
tive f  acffltates  a  more  oooperathre  legida- 
ture  and  Is  a  catalyst  for  resolving  issues 
prior  to  tbe  passage  of  the  final  budget 

I  am  soidlng  a  copy  of  your  letter  and  my 
re^xmse  to  our  Oongressknal  delegation 
and  would  be  happy  to  provide  any  other 
support  you  fed  is  necessary. 
Sincerely. 

MicHAXL  N.  Castlx, 

aoi>enior.O 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  IN 
HIRING 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  Prealdent.  on 
March  25  the  Supreme  Court  issued  a 
major  decision  in  Johnson  versus 
Tranqwrtation  Agency,  County  of 
Santa  Clara,  CA.  In  that  decision,  the 
Court  upheld  the  principle  of  affirma- 
tive action  in  hiring.  I  amunend  the 
Court  for  this  important  decision. 


The  Court  hdd  that  the  Santa  Clara 
Transportation  Ageneg 
took  Diane  Jojree'a  vender  Into  ( 
eratlon  as  one  factor  In  detenDlnIng 
that  ahe  ahould  be  promoted.  The 
Court  further  held  that  the  agencgr'i 
affirmative  actkm  plan  itpieaented  a 
moderate,  flexible,  caae-by-eaae  ap- 
proach to  effecting  a  gradual  improv«- 
mieal  in  the  ageney'a  work  force,  and 
waa  fully  consistent  with  tttle  Vn  ot 
the  Civfl  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

As  Justice  ^nillam  Brennan  wrote 
for  the  majority.  "Such  a  plan  is  fuUy 
omsistent  with  title  vn.  for  it  em- 
bodies the  contributton  that  voluntary 
employer  acti<m  can  make  in  •^'■^frft- 
ing  the  vestiges  of  discrimination  in 
the  worlEplace." 

This  is  a  very  important  decision,  be- 
cause it  gives  the  green  ll^t  to  em- 
ployers to  go  ahead  and  implement 
voluntary  affirmative  action  programs 
without  fear  of  challenge  in  court.  It 
wIU  undoubtedly  result  in  major  gains 
in  hiring  for  women  and  minority  ap- 
plicants. This  dedsion  also  has  the 
strong  support  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, which  supports  the  principle  of 
voluntary  af f itmaUve  action. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  this 
case  is  a  stinging  rebuke  to  the 
Reagan  Justice  Department,  and  to 
the  policies  of  Attorney  General 
Meese  and  William  Bradford  Reyn- 
olds. It  effectively  puts  an  end  to  their 
efforts  to  gut  affirmative  action, 
which  was  established  by  Executive 
order  20  years  ago  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson.  And  it  puts  the  UJ3. 
Supreme  Court  firmly  on  the  side  of 
equal  Jxistice  for  all  in  America,  follow- 
ing in  the  tradition  of  the  landmart 
decision  in  Brown  versus  Board  of 
Education  in  1954. 

Mr.  President,  affirmative  action 
programs  do  juA  mandate  that  un- 
qualified persons  receive  preference 
over  qiialified  applicanta.  These  pro- 
grams merely  seek  to  ensure  that 
women  and  minorities  receive  their 
fair  share  of  those  positions  for  whidi 
they  are  qualified. 

For  generations,  white  malea  in 
America  have  received  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage in  hiring  at  the  expense  of 
women  and  minorltiea.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  now  acted  to  remedy  aome 
of  those  past  ills  of  dlscriminaticHi. 
This  is  a  major  step  forarard  for 
women,  for  minorltiea.  and  for  all  who 
believe  in  equal  omxtrtunity  in  Amer- 


THE       NUCLEAR       REGX7LATORY 
CXDMMISSION'S  PROPOSED 

EMERGENCY    PLANNING    RULE 
CHANGE 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  most  important  mandatif  in  the 
Federal  Government's  role  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  nuclear  fadlltlea  is  the  pro- 
tection   of    the   public    health    and 
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Mfety.  PDlIovtnf  tbe  aeddent  at 
nreeime  Uand.  ttw  ITaetoar  Regu- 
latanr  flunmlMlnn  tincci  eondnded 
thaft  adsqnate  winifginny  prqiared- 
DMi  ii  an  caMoUal  aveet  of  that  pro- 


In  IMO.  tbe  MRC  pramalsated  emer- 
:  rulcB  reoutrtac  that  no 
Wftww  be  granted 
the  NRC  flndi  that  efaeoattan 
plana  for  an  eutwgencjr  plamitng 
of  10  milea  In  radhia  provide 
ble  aHoraiioe  that  adaqoate  protective 
BMaaarea  can  and  vffl  be  taken  In  the 
event  <tf  a  radJoiogical  emergency. 

Ihia  pdlky  li  rimple  in  tte  apivoach 
and  overv^dmlnc  in  iti  logic:  &ner- 
geney  r*«""«»*ff  for  the  evaeaadon  of 
peo^  tai  the  vidntty  of  a  nuclear  pow- 
er^lant  la  as  important  as  nf ety  sys- 
tema  englnwired  into  a  plant. 

DIatartolngly.  the  MRC  has  recently 
propoeed  to  repudiate  thie  policy. 

In  llareh.  the  Commiadon  puldiihed 
a  proposed  rule  ehauge  whldi  suggests 
that  ftiM<fg''"'»y  pi^iiiiit^  |g  only  of 
secondary  Importanoe.  Though  the 
proposal  is  apparently  dfdgned  to  ad- 
dress tbe  UcoMtaig  process  at  two  qDe- 
dfic  plants— the  Seabrook  Nudear 
Plant  in  my  State  and  the  Shoreham 
Nudear  Plant  in  New  York— the  f aU- 
out  from  tbe  rule  could  qnead  across 
the  entire  country. 

The  Oommisdon  rationallnes  the 
dianges  by  stathig  that  emergency 
|ii«imi«y  should  come  Into  play  "only 
after  all  of  the  other  safety  require- 
ments for  proper  plant  design,  quality 
construction  and  careful,  disciplined 
operation  have  been  consid«ed." 

NRCs  recent  shut-down  of  the 
Peadi  Bott(»n  Nudear  Plant  in  Pom- 
aylvania  where  idant  operators  were 
literally  asleep  at  the  swltdi  provides 
hard  proof  that  factors  such  as  "care- 
ful, dladplftied  operation"  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  ensure  adequate  protection 
of  the  public  No  technology  and  cer- 
tainly no  petsoD  Is  infallible;  there- 
fore, it  Is  wsi^ntisl  that  adequate 
emergency  plans  be  in  place  before  li- 
censing a  nudear  plant  for  operation. 

Mr.  President,  two  important  words 
lie  at  the  heart  of  the  Commiadmi's 
proposed  rule.  Tlie  cuirent  standard 
requires  that  the  NRC  may  not  issue 
an  operating  license  unless  they  find 
that  "there  Is  reasonable  assurance 
that  adequate  protective  measures  can 
and  wlU  be  taken  In  the  event  of  a  ra- 
diologlcal  emergency."  The  words 
"and  wOl"  are  essential,  for  they 
demand  proof  that  plans  are  workable 
and  win  be  put  Into  effect  were  an  ac- 
cident to  occur. 

OommiSBlan  Chairman  Lando  W. 
Zeeh.  Jr.  was  recently  quoted  as 
saying:  "If  we  were  able  to  approve  the 
rule.  It  should  be  recognised  that,  if  a 
State  or  local  government  refused  to 
participate  In  emergency  planning,  the 
must  still  find  with  rear 
uranoe  that  the  public 
health  and  safety  can  be  protected 


befoie  issuing  a  full-power  license." 
Hie  words  "wHl  be  protected"  are  con- 
gpleiioosly  absent  from  Commissioner 
Zedifs  statement. 

It  fs  enough,  apparently,  under  the 
*  rule,  to  find  that  protective 
can  be  taken  if  there  were 
le  State  or  local  govemmen- 
In  the  words  of 
Zech.  "adequate  plans  must 
le."  Commisdoner  Aaselstine 
however,  that  with  this  policy 
"the  C(»nmlsdon  once  again  enters 
the  i^alm  of  wishful  thinking." 

Catomaa  sense  dictates  that  emer- 
gency plans  be  Judged  (m  their  abOlty 
to  ptt>tect  public  health  and  safety.  It 
contiadlcts  the  entire  essence  of  pre- 
paredness—training, organisation,  and 
imbllc  confidence  in  the  authorities— 
to  endorse  plans  based  on  their  poten- 
tial f  eadbUlty  rather  than  cm  their 
actu^  workability.  It  is  Irreqwnslble 
for  tne  NRC  to  change  licensing  rules 
by  asing  as  a  criterion  protective 
action  which  theoretically  can  be 
take]  L,  rather  than  which  will  be  taken 
in  tli^  evoit  of  an  acddmt. 

Thfc  proposed  rule  would  dearly 
redu  «  safety  standards.  In  the  view  of 
the  ffRC  staff,  the  prt^xMal  would 
plaof  the  public  in  the  vldnlty  of  a 
few  I  affected  plants  "at  somewhat 
risk."  I  beUeve  this  to  be  a 
>us  departure  from  the  NRCs 
>n  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  vafety.  Furthermore,  It  is  simply 
not  an  acceptable  policy  for  those  dtl- 
zens  living  in  the  vicinity  of  nudear 
plants. 

Whether  emergency  plans  are  devd- 
(H)ecl[by  a  State,  a  municipality,  a  utili- 
ty, or  some  combination  of  the  three, 
the  botUnn  line  is  that  these  plans 
must^  meet  a  standard  which  ensures 
the  gdequate  protection  of  the  public 
Safety  is  safety  and  should  not  be 
compromised  because  it  is  difficult  to 
achl(  ve.  If  emergency  plans  cannot 
prov  de  reasonable  assurance  that 
they  will  be  implonented.  then  stich 
plan  I  simply  are  not  adequate. 

Ml .  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  o  >pose  the  NRCs  proposed  emer- 
gent f  planning  rule  which  undermines 
the  Commisdon's  policy  that  emergen- 
cy phmning  is  an  independent  dement 
equi  1  in  Importance  to  other  plant 
saf el  y  features. 

Further.  I  urge  the  Commlsdon  to 
uph(  )ld  the  current  standard  which  re- 
qulr  »  reasonable  assurance  that  pro- 
tect! re  measures  can  and  will  be  taken 
to  p  otect  public  health  and  saf  ety.« 


end 
has 
enoi 
ka. 


899 ATOR  EDWARD  ZORINSKY 

WALLOP.  Mr.  Preddent.  today 
marks  the  tsoA  of  National  Know  Your 
Cha  esterol  We^.  It  also  marks  the 
i  of  the  first  month  that  this  body 
had  to  (q»erate  without  tbe  pres- 
of  the  late  Senator  from  Nebras- 
:  'A  Zorinsky. 


ZorinAy  maoscwed  the  res- 
olution egtabllshing  Natkmal  Choles- 
terol Awa^eneas  WeA  in  a  perscmal  at- 
tempt to]  focus  people's  attentl<»i  on 
what  Is  Doe  of  the  most  pervadve 
health  problems  in  today's  society. 
High  cholesterol  anniially  leads  to  the 
death  of  uiousands  of  Americans,  as  it 
most  trafllcally  led  to  the  death  of  Ed 
Zorinsky 

Ed  mai  have  died  last  month,  but 
his  work]and  his  q>hlt  Uve  on.  PoUtl- 
cally,  there  were  many  issues  on  which 
Ed  and  I  did  not  agree,  but  I  do  not 
fault  him.  IHe  pragmatic  approach  to 
issues  gained  him  the  respect  of  aU  his 
coUeaguea.  His  willingneas  to  approach 
each  issue  based  not  on  party  lines, 
but  according  to  its  own  merits  contin- 
ues to  pipvlde  an  ezamiile  we  wUl  all 
need  to  ittum  to  in  the  course  of  this 
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the  peop] 
door 
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to  sllow 
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else,  Ed  was  a  servant  of 
He  went  beyond  the  (ven 
to  establish  his  own  no 
taking  his  office  door  out 
>lete  accessibility  for  his 
[e  never  forgot  his  respond- 
his  constituency.  The  farm- 
ers of  the  Midwest  never  had  a  truer 
friend. 

The  p^(9le  of  Ndnaska  and  this 
body  lost  an  honorable  and  distin- 
guished DOlltldan  when  Ed  Zorinsky 
died  last]  month,  and  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues u^  once  again  offering  my  sym- 
famUy.  He  made  the  most 
(Vportunities  to  hdp  the 


pathy  to| 
of  all 


people  of  this  country  and  for  that  he 


will  all 
ored.« 


be  remembered  and  hon- 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY, 
APRIL  21, 1967 

MO  ixsoLutiom  OK  Monom.  ovb  umsa  thb 
■ul4  WAivm  or  call  aw  calbisak 

Mr.  BplD.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  returns  on  Tuesday,  April  21, 
no  resolutions  and  motions,  over  under 
the  nile,  joome  over. 

I  ask  Unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday,!  April  21,  the  call  of  the  cal- 
ender unperrule  Vm  be  waived. 

The  FREtUUINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeqtion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


A 


AUTHORITIES  DURINO  RECESS 


OK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  reach  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  has  to  do  with  filing  of 
the  report  on  the  budget.  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  t^at  I  understand  this  request 
has  bee^  deared  by  the  Republican 
leader,    j 

I  ask  unanimous  consmt  that,  for 
the  puriDses  of  commencing  the  2-day 
rule  on  the  report  to  be  filed  next 
week  on  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolutlflii,  the  time  period  shall  com- 


mence with  the  time  and  date  that  is 
stamped  on  the  report  when  it  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  Capitol  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Preddent,  that 
has  been  deared  by  this  dde  of  the 
aide,  and  we  would  concur  in  that  con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BOUSB  BUSOXT  nSOLUTIOS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Smate  be 
permitted  to  receive  from  the  House. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  93,  the 
House-passed  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution,  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Soiate  over  until  Tuesday,  April 
21. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

OOmilTTKB  HXPOBTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tees may  have  until  5  pjn.  today  to 
report  and  that  on  April  15,  Wednes- 
day, the  committees  may  be  permitted 
to  report  between  the  hours  of  10 
o'dock  in  the  morning  and  3  o'dock  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preddent,  does  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  have  anything  further? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  No,  I  have  nothing 
further. 


BEST  WISHES  FOR  A  RESTFUL 
BREAK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  wish  my 
friend  and  all  our  colleagues  a  Joyous 
Easter  recess.  We  will  be  going  back  to 
our  home  States,  many  of  us  conduct- 
ing meetings  there  and  doing  work 
there.  But,  aU  in  all,  I  hope  that  we 
will  ranember  during  this  period  the 
meanhigs  of  this  holiday  period.  I  wish 
that  all  Senators  may  have  a  very  rest- 
ful recess,  and  that  they  might  safely 
return  on  April  21. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Preddent,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  say 
to  the  leader  that  indeed  we.  too,  look 
forward  to  the  coming  recess  period,  a 
time  of  rest  and  respite  and  regenera- 
tion. We  have  so  much  to  do  when  we 
come  back,  as  the  majority  leader 
knows  so  well,  with  the  budget  and 
supplemental  appropriations  and  the 
debt  limit. 

I  Just  wish  to  extend  the  cooperation 
from  this  dde  of  the  aide  as  much  as 
is  posdble,  without  getting  into  great 
stretches  of  feckless  pari.isanship,  to 
work  with  the  majority  leader  in  doing 
the  work  of  the  Senate,  because  we 
have  much  to  do.  The  things  that 
have  consumed  us  are  things  left  over 
from  the  agenda  last  sesdon.  oddly 


enough.  Now  we  have  our  new  work 
ahead  of  us,  a  new  majority  and  new 
chairmen  and  new  floor  managers,  and 
those  things  take  time  to  work  in  this 
remarkable  place. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  comments.  I  take  the 
occadon  in  responding  to  say  that  the 
cooperation  that  has  htea  shown  to 
me  by  the  Republican  leader  and  the 
assistant  Republican  leader  during 
this  sesdon  has  been  remarkable,  has 
been  good,  and  all  that  I  could  have 
wished  for.  This  cooperation  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  work  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  has,  indeed, 
been  able  to,  I  think,  establish  a  very 
good  work  record  up  to  this  point. 
Their  cooperation  will  be  much  de- 
sired and  much  needed  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORBCER  SENATOR 
MILWARD  SIMPSON 

I  say,  inddentally,  Mr.  Preddent,  to 
my  friend,  with  whose  father  I  served 
in  the  Senate  here,  that  out  of  the 
1,782  Senators  who  have  served  in  the 
Senate  from  its  beginning  in  1789  to 
date,  the  distinguished  Senator,  Mr. 
Alah  SmPSOH,  is  the  1,721st  Senator 
and  his  father,  Mr.  BCilward  Simpson, 
was  the  1,607th  Senator  to  have  served 
in  the  Senate. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
served  with  MOward  Simpson.  I  liked 
him  very  much;  a  fine,  fine  gentleman. 
And  I  am  proud  to  say  I  serve  with  his 
son.  who  is  also  a  fine  gentleman, 
always  very  coiuteous.  gradous,  and 
kind.  I  hope  that  the  son  will  give  my 
best  regards  to  his  illustrious  father. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader.  That  is 
very  gradous  of  him  to  share  that.  I 
shall  see  my  father  during  this  period. 
He  is  89  years  old.  He  suffers  the  rav- 
ages of  Paikinson's  disease  and  arthri- 
tis and  the  loss  of  an  eye.  But  he  is  a 
man  of  great  courage  and  he  watches 
my  activities  very  carefully. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Ill  bet. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  And  so  does  my 
mother.  She  has  talked  to  me  more  in 
the  last  2  weeks  than  for  some  time. 

But  I  thank  you  and  I  shall  tell  him 
that  he  is  the  1,607th. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  1.607th. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  And  I  am  the 
1,721st. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  1,721st. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  And  those  are  the 
t.hingn  that  make  you  so  unique  and 
an  absolute  reservoir  of  data,  fact,  and 
history.  And  that  is  one  of  your  spe- 
cial, special  attributes.  I  thank  you  for 
that.  I  shall  share  it  with  hhn. 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    Preddent,    the 
Senate,  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  will  con- 


vene at  10  o'do^  in  the  morning.  It 
will  recess  at  12  noon  that  itey  until 
the  hour  of  2  pjn.  for  the  customary 
party  conferences.  During  the  day 
there  will  be  roUcall  votes. 

The  business  that  is  expected  to  be 
called  up  on  that  day  i«iTngisti  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  following  measures: 

Calendar  Order  No.  79,  &  742,  a  Mil 
to  clarify  the  congresdonal  intent  oon- 
cemlng,  and  to  codify,  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934;  Calendar  Order  No.  40,  HJL 
1157.  an  act  to  movlde  for  an  acreage 
diverdon  program  aK>llcable  to  the 
producers  of  the  crop  of  winter  wheat 
harvested  in  1987;  and,  finally,  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

I  hope  to  call  up  the  wheat  acreage 
bUl  first  and  I  hope  th*t  the  Senate 
could  dispose  of  that  blU  that  day.  I 
have  my  doubts  that  it  will,  in  which 
case  the  biU  wlU  go  over  for  further 
action  thereon  to  Tuesday.  But  there 
will  be  rollcaU  votes. 

And,  because  that  is  a  Tuesday  on 
which  the  Senate  is  convening  imme- 
diately following  the  Easter  break,  I 
have  said  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  say  it 
again,  that  there  will  be  no  rollcaU 
votes  on  that  Tuesday  prior  to  the 
hour  of  2  pjn.  when  the  parties  have 
finished  their  meetings.  So  any  roUcall 
votes  that  are  ordered  that  morning 
will  be  put  over  until  2  o'do<^  that 
afternoon. 


ADJOURNMENT  X7NTIL  TUESDAY, 
APRIL  21,  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preddent,  if  my 
friend  has  no  further  business,  and  if 
no  other  Senator  has  further  business 
to  bring  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order 
and  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  103,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  10  ajn.  on  Tues- 
day. April  21,  1987. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
2:49  pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  untU 
Tuesday,  April  21, 1987,  at  10  aan. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  n<Hninatl<nis  received  by 
the  Smate  April  10, 1987: 

Dir AKZHBrr  or  SxAts 


Tbootai  C.  Ferguson,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Ambaandor  Eztraonttnary  and  Flenlpoten- 
tisry  of  tbe  United  States  of  America  to 
Brunei  DsruMslszn. 

Robert  M.  SnuOley,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambaandor  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Klnsdom  of  Lesotho. 
DspAxniaR  or  CoMUKx 

Oerald  J.  MCB^ieman.  of  ConDectlcut,  to 
be  an  Asristant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice 
Paul  A  Vander  Myde.  resigned. 
DsPAsmasi  <»LA»oa 

WUllam  Jolm  Marool.  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  Anistant  Secretary  of  I^bor  (new  post- 
Uon). 
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a  ^tanM  VHaM.  o<  Vtoflnta,  to  be  gnend 
-  o(  ttM  DimUmnt  of  TrmiMparta- 


AnFon* 


of    Alalwana.    to    be    a 
of  the  Board  of  Dlreeton  of  the 

I  Airports  Author- 

itir  for  a  tana  of  •  yean  (new  poattioD). 
MAxnauL  OooaciL  on  nn  HunncAFna 
Unkowriky.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
of  the  Nattonal  Ooondl  <m  the 
I  for  the  remainder  ol  the  term 


J  Septeaaber  17. 1M7.  vioe  Juatin  W. 
Dart.  jr. 

Laalle  LenkowAy.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
meaaber  of  the  Nattonal  CouncO  on  the 
^m„M,m^^m*  for  a  term  expMnc  September 
IT.  UM  (reappointBient). 

PoazAi.  Ran  OomaasioH 


Jaim  W.  Gmtdwr.  of  Kanaaa.  to  be  a  com- 
mteT*~'~  of  the  Poatal  Rate  Commlarion 
(or  the  term  eapirinc  Oetob»  16.  1992  (re-' 
appointment). 

UJa  Ina«MAiio>  AamcT 
AfitiMiy  J.  Oahrl^  of  Virginia,  to  be  in- 
ipecior  genoal,  Ttalted  States  Information 
Agency  (new  poattlon). 

In  TBB  Foanoa  Saavicx 


Hie  fOllowlng4iamed  peraona  of  the 
ik^mnrj  for  Intctnatioaal  Development  for 
appointment  aa  career  members  of  the 
Senior  Fbreicn  Serrloe  of  the  dassea  stated, 
and  alao  for  the  other  appttotments  indicat- 
ed herewttht 

For  reappointment  to  the  Foreicn  Service 
aa  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Senrioe.  daas  of  mlnister-oounaelor,  and  a 
t-i^mmMmr  oUkoa  and  a  secretary  in  the  Dip- 
lomatic Senrioe  of  the  United  States  of 


Ain  H.  Klvlmae.  of  Maryland. 

For  reappotntment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
aa  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Servloe.  daas  of  eounsekv.  and  a  oonsular 
officer  and  a  aecretary  In  the  Diplomatic 
Serrtee  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Robert  N.  Bakley.  of  New  Jersey. 

The  f (dlowing-named  persons  of  the  agen- 
dea  indicated  for  appointment  as  Foreign 
Senrioe  officers  of  the  classes  stated,  and 
also  for  the  other  appointments  indicated 
herewith: 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Sorioe  offi- 
cers of  class  one.  omsular  officers,  and  sec- 
retariea  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America: 

DvAaxMBBT  or  AaaicuLTURa 

David  M.  Schoonover,  of  Virginia. 

'  fOB  laxBDunoiiAL  DKnajarttEKT 


Robert  A.  Bonnaffon.  of  Virginia. 

Mary  Ann  CusadE.  of  California. 

Gary  A.  Bdet.  of  Florida. 

Emeato  C.  Lucaa.  of  HawaiL 

For  appointment  as  Fordgn  Service  offi- 
cers of  dass  two.  consular  officers,  and  sec- 
retariea  in  the  Diplomatic  Servloe  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Dap/utnmn  or  State 

Luis  Evada-Flatet.  of  Florida. 

J<dm  Melvtn  Jooea.  of  Virginia. 

Martha  Ann  Kelleran.  of  Virginia, 
r  or  AaaicOTjuaa 


Jod  P.  Haggard,  of  CaUf omia. 

J<dm  W.  Harrison,  of  Maryland. 

Mary  B.  Revdt.  of  Florida. 

AsaacT  foa  laiaanATioau.  Dbvelophkiit 

Cheryl  A.  McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin 


CamU 


JobnL. 


Jamok  D.  Oraeff .  of  Maryland. 
AaaMirr  roa  InraaMATioaAi.  Devbloi 
MJchael  Maxey.  of  Texas. 
Appointment  as  Foreign  Service  of  fl- 
lass  four,  consular  officers,  and  seo- 
tn  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
States  of  America: 

DarABTMKirr  or  Statk 


Andrew 

For 
cers  0 
retariei 
United 


Paul 
John 
Davit! 
Richhrd 
Ran<aU 
TiBK  thy 
of  Coll  mUa. 


Amu 
Man 

Thoiias 


Mar] 

Jam( 

Rob^ 

Ann 


of  C(di  mbia. 
Kevti 


Sheridan  Plunkett.  of  Virginia. 
J.  Porraaiik.  of  Virginia. 

itment  as  Foreign  Sovlee  offl- 
three.  consular  officers,  and 
In  the  Diplomatic  Senrioe  of  the 
of  America: 

or  Stats 


A.  Caulfleld.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mi)^*.  of  Texas. 
Hawkea  Pastore.  of  Virginia. 
DBFAXiiiaiR  or  AmucuLTuaa 


lohn  Andersen,  of  (Tallf omia. 
Richard  Amdt.  of  Florida. 
Cortelyou  Be^er.  of  Washington. 
C.  Beer,  of  New  York. 
VtrgQ  Biggers.  of  New  Mexico. 
Vtaicent  Collins,  of  the  District 


RoacBoary  U^me  DlCarlo,  of  New  Jeraey. 
Ctoegory  Bernard  Oftmann.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oriulnbla. 
Mark  Thomas  Jaootaa.  of  New  York. 
Andrew  CJKoas.  of  Maine. 
Oregg  PrUe  Marshall,  of  Wiaoonain. 
Matthew  J.  MoQrath.  of  Florida. 
James  Dizmeen  Nealon.  Jr.,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

,  of  Florida. 
,  Peterson,  of  Minnesota. 

,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
1  RoginsU.  of  Ohio. 
,  of  New  York. 
I  Smith,  of  Texas. 
r,  of  Ohia 
,  of  Calif  omia. 
[-named  members  of  the  For- 
the  Department  of  State  to 
officers  and/or  secretaries  In 
4Uc  Service  of  the  United  States 
I  Indicated: 

and  secretaries  In  the 
of  the  United  SUtea  of 


Kathryn  Cusick.  of  C^alif omia. 
Elisabeth  Daly,  of  Virginia. 

Lawrence  Delare.  of  Pennsylvsp 


Oreflf>ry  T.  Ddawie,  of  Virginia. 
Raymond  Doty,  of  Florida. 
FbUi^  RaynuMid  Drouln,  of  Connecticut. 
Jeffrey  Mai^  Olassman.  of  Massachusetts. 
Anne  Oorjance,  of  Washington. 
Bingham  Gray,  of  CZalif  omia. 
Danid  Orifftths.  of  Nevada. 
tC  Hayes,  of  Massachusetts. 
Jackson  Humphreys,  of  the  District 


iSpaAey, 


>fficers 


1 M.  Johnson,  of  New  York. 

BenJMnin  R.  Justesen  n,  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Wm^un  M.  KendaU-Johnston.  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Qeolge  Benjamin  Kopf ,  of  C^alif omia. 

JeasI  ca  LeCroy,  of  Texas. 

Laui  le  A.  Lemer,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Law)  ence  C.  Mandd.  of  Massachusetts. 

Mau  ice  A.  McLeggan.  of  New  York. 

A.  D  ivld  Miller,  of  Iowa. 

Artb  ur  H.  MOls  n,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Davl  1  Nolan,  of  Washington. 

Bria  1  Kent  Oberle.  of  Michigan. 

DanI  d  John  O'Ctoady.  of  Florida. 

Non  lan  Hartman  Olsen.  Jr..  of  Maine. 

Juru  Carter  Perry,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumblik 

Mid  lael  Bernard  Regan,  of  New  Jersey. 

Katl  deen  Alyce  Riley,  of  Nevada. 

Josef  Karl  Ruth,  of  Texas. 

John  FrederiiA  Sammis,  of  Virginia. 

Paul  R.  Siekert.  of  Virginia. 

San  h  Ann  Smith,  of  California. 

Har  rey  Alan  Somers,  of  Ohio. 

James  V.  Soriano.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Rid  ard  M.  Stephenson.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

JudI  th  Davis  Tohonoo.  of  California. 

Joni  kthan  Standen  Turak.  of  Maryland. 

Dav  d  A.  Tyler,  of  niinois. 

Stei  hen  Andrew  Vann.  of  Alabama. 

San  ud  Robert  Watson  m,  of  Virginia. 

Jan  !t  W.  Weber,  of  New  York. 

Sha  ron  N.  White,  of  Connecticut. 

Jan  es  Wojtasiewica,  of  New  York. 

U.S.  ImrOBMATIOH  AlSMCT 

Ellakbeth  Howard  Adair,  of  New  York. 
Rot  ert  David  Banks,  of  Massachusetts. 
Dai  Id  Anthony  Bustamante,  of  California. 
Am  e  Taylor  Callaghan.  of  California. 
Bea  trice  A.  Camp,  of  Virginia. 
Joa  me  M.  Cotter,  of  Virginia. 


PhDlipT. 

Charlotte 

Delia  C. 

Donna  J( 

AdnanA. 

Steven 

OaryMerl 

AnneV. 

ThefoU< 
eign  Sei 
be 

theDiplc 
of  America. 

Consular 
Diplomatic 
America: 

David  A.  At^erman.  of  Ariaona. 

Mark  L.  Atideraen.  of  Montana. 

Mdvin  TUlick-Len  Ang.  of  Maryland. 

OQbert  Aaguello.  of  California. 

William  TTAspdl.  of  mrginla. 

DarryU  P.JBaker  n.  of  Virginia. 

Michael  Haan  B^edam.  of  Virginia. 

John  F.  BJds,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Charles  Ei  Bennett,  of  Washington. 

Michelle  Bemier-Toth,  of  Virginia. 

Boyd  R.  HIckmore,  of  Utah. 

Francis  m  Boatock.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Johney  Bi  ooks.  of  California. 

Jennifer  I  dgh  Brush,  of  Maryland. 

Stephen  I ).  Burkart,  of  Texas. 

Ou-alyn  S  Bushey.  of  niinois. 

Aubrey  A  exander  Carlson,  of  Texas. 

Deirdre  C  letham,  of  New  Yoi^ 

Sylvia  Re  sd  Curran.  of  Alaska. 

Ronald  J.  Ctemetsky,  of  New  York. 

Bryan  Wi  yne  Dalton.  of  Minnesota. 

Kathleen  M.  Davis,  of  Virginia. 

Jeanne  E.{DesJardins.  of  Mlimesota. 

Raymond!  Walter   Dllllon,    Jr.,    of   New 
York.  j 

Cedlla  Bridget  EUzondo,  of  Texas. 

John  A.  BUlott,  of  Indiana. 

John  Fen|terty,  of  Maryland. 


John  J.  Ffamegan,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Julie  M.  (nrdner,  of  Washington. 

Reuel  M.  berecht.  of  Missouri. 

Laura  M.  JDobrecht,  of  Alabama. 

Kenneth  N.  Ooode,  of  Florida. 

Sara  J.  Ooodgame,  of  North  C^arolina. 

Mirimi  n  Qonzales.  of  New  York. 

MarHynnjOurian.  of  California. 

Jeri  Schaeffer  Outhrie-Com.  of  Callfor- 


Laurie  A.|Outsat.  of  New  York, 
of  Maryland. 

B.  Handley,  of  New  York. 

M.  Hennessey,  of  Virginia. 
lArry  A.  Holtzapple,  of  Virginia. 
Helen  CHfre  Hudson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Nancy  Hflen  Izso,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  Bi  Jefferson.  Jr.,  of  Virgtoia. 
Oeorge  H.  Johnson,  of  Wisconsin. 
Michael  P.  Johnson,  of  Ohio. 
Stephen  R.  Jordan,  of  Virginia. 
Mark  R.  1  orgensen.  of  Minnesota. 
Charles  H.  Kabel  m,  of  Virginia. 
Jackie  J.  OKaasenger,  of  Tennessee. 
Nan  Ter^  Kennelly,  of  New  Jeraey. 
Alan  A.  Kinsman,  of  Virginia. 
Allan  Darid  l^ngiand,  of  (Talif omia. 
Jose  E.  xJatour,  of  Florida. 
Mary  Lee  Luque,  of  Maryland. 
Jonetha  [^nard.  of  South  Carolina. 
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Jamea  Mardnkowskl.  of  «««»hiyaii 
WOllam  P.  MeNulty.  of  Mlnneaota. 
Carlos  Fdipe  Mejia.  Jr..  of  California. 
Franklin  L.  MOhous.  of  Florida. 
Terrence  Michael  Murphy,  of  Dlinois. 
David  H.  Myaard.  of  Mtehigan. 
Patricia  O.  Nelson-Douvdis.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  OdumMa. 
Evelyn  O'Brien,  of  Colorado. 
Jeffrey  R.  Oleaen.  of  West  Virginia. 
William  J.  Orr.  Jr.,  of  New  Mexico. 
PhUUp  O.  Otts,  of  Alabama 
Michael  Scott  Owen,  of  Tennessee. 
Claire  Knox  Oxley.  of  Texas. 
Pamela  Jean  Peanon.  of  Texas. 
Dcmald  L.  Pepper.  Jr..  of  Louisiana 
Thomas  A.  Praater,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Adde  Pruss.  of  Virginia. 
Richard  Rabm.  of  Waahington. 
Carol  Tyson  Reynolds,  of  Georgia. 
Larry  Riddi^  of  Tennessee. 
Kdth  E.  Riggin.  of  Texas. 
Vincent  J.  Rimo,  of  New  Jersey. 
Alice  M.  Rougvie.  of  Connecticut. 
Dale  L.  Rumbarger,  of  Pennsylvania. 


Eddie  N.  Sauls  m.  of  North  Carolina. 

Timothy  J.  SchierbcdL  of  Midiigan 

Carter  Shannon,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Marie  Erin  Jean  Shay,  of  Missouri 

Danid  F.  Sheehan,  of  New  Ynk. 

Andrew  T.  Rimkin.  of  Ohio. 

Donald  fthnpann,  of  Washtngton, 

Erik  N.  Thomaa.  of  California. 

Robert  J.  Underwood.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Peter  F.  Waklcfff,  of  Virginia. 

Mary  Annette  Wri^t.  of  California. 

Harry  S.  Yates.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Consular  officers  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

George  S.  Dragnich.  of  Virginia. 

Karen  D.  Klemp.  of  Illlnols. 

Geraldlne  C.  LewaUm.  of  Texas. 

Secretartea  in  the  Diplomatic  Oeivice  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

John  D.  I«nge,  of  ^Hrginia. 

Allen  Lee  Ressmns.  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  career  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Department  of 
State,  previously  promoted  Into  the  Senior 


Foreign  Servloe  to  the  class  indicated  Octo- 
ber 6.  1966.  effective  October  U  i9M.  now 
to  be  effective  December  tX,  1985: 

Career  mt^ttw^  of  the  w—**"^  a»i««iigii 
Servloe  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  counselor: 

Darryl  N.  Johnson,  of  Waahington. 

Patrick  N.  Theroa,  of  the  DIatrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  f  ollowing^iamed  career  ■»— "h—  of 
the  Foreign  Servloe  <rf  the  DepaitmeDt  of 
State  for  promotion  Into  the  Senior  Foreign 
Servkse  to  the  dass  indicated,  effective  Oc- 
tober 12. 1986: 

Career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  Statea  of  America, 
class  of  oounador 

Dan  E.  Tumqulst.  of  Wyoming. 

The  foUowing-named  person  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  appointment  as  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  dass  two.  a  "'»^''«'' 
officer,  and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America,  ef- 
fective July  19, 1985: 

Ravindar  Kumar  Sikand,  of  Florida. 


A^,^1  in    1QS17 
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TBI  MTTR  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DO- 
lOMXCAlV  OOlfMERCIAL  HIGH 
SCHOOL 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 


Ol  TEE  Boon  or  ■BntBnnATIVBB 

Thunday,  April  9. 1987 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Opeafcor.  I  rise  today 
to  oonwntnd  and  oongralulato  Dominican 
Conmareiii  H^|h  Sdtooi  of  Jamaica.  QuMoa 
Counly.  NY.  on  «w  oocaaton  of  Na  SOtti  anni- 
v«n«y.  wMcti  w«  te  clabratod  on  May  2. 
1987. 

Dominican  Commareial  High  School  is  truly 
uniqua.  It  otfara  aoma  900  fsmate  students  in 
the  9ti  to  the  12lh  grades  a  special  educa- 
oomblnrtion  of  raMoua  and 


In  addWon  to  acholaslics.  students  at  Do- 
minican Commareial  partidpato  in  a  wide 
range  of  SKlracuiTicular  acHvities.  indudkig 
ShJdsnl  Gound.  National  Honors  Society,  and 
the  National  Buslneas  Honors  Society.  There 
is  aiao  a  wide  range  of  alNelic  teams  in  such 
sports  as  votoybaH,  swimming,  and 
Last  year,  the  outstanding  sidtt  of 
the  Dominican  Commercial  junior  varsity  t>as- 
kattMi  toam  enaWad  it  to  win  a  New  York  City 


Mr.  Speaker.  DonMcan  Commerdai  High 
School  undertakes  many  special  proiects  that 
enaliie  its  students  to  participate  in  programs 
to  which  thay  woukl  not  usuaiy  have  access. 
Each  spring,  outstandkig  students  are  chosen 
to  come  to  the  Natton's  Capital  and  partk:!- 
pato  in  the  WaaNngton  Seminar.  whk:h  con- 
sists of  1  waek  of  special  oongresstonal  work- 
ahopa.  There  is  alao  a  mootoourt  team.  whk:h 
partidpatad  in  the  dMrkM  attorney's  mock  trial 
oompalMon  in  New  York  City  last  yeer.  Such 
aia  just  a  samping  of  programs  that  the  out- 
siandng  faculty  and  administrators  have  en- 
couraged at  Dominican  Commercial. 

Thaaa  aiqtariancaa  are  savored  by  the 
young  scholars  as  thay  embark  upon  their 
adult  Ives.  Sixty-fiva  percent  of  ttw  sctwol's 
graduates  continue  on  to  coMogos  and  univer- 
sMes.  Many  become  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
other  profasBwnali.  and  remain  active  in  ttie 
Dominican  Commercial  akjmnae  assodatton. 

The  school  also  boasts  a  fine  executive 
board,  wliich  functtons  as  a  student  govenv 
menL  The  twaid  is  composed  of  four  officers 
«Mh  equal  rssponsiiMty.  Jody  Rose.  Evelyn 
Rivera.  Disne  Wliitocavage.  and  Olympia 
I'iou.  Three  chief  faculty  advisers  act  as  mod- 
erators of  the  boant  Barbara  Canning.  Joan 
Cadetto.  stkI  Daia  Giunta. 

Dominican  Commercial  High  School  will  cel- 
et)ri«s  Hs  SOIh  armivorsary  wHh  a  liturgy  under 
ine  osacBon  oi  us  axceaerK  prwiopei,  ower 
FMraheth  Stringer.  Thia  memorable  ceremony 
wM  take  plaoa  at  Ahmni  HaH.  on  the  campus 
of  St  John's  Univaraity  in  Jamaica.  NY. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  Queens  County  are 
proud  of  Dominican  Commercial  High  School 


by  Ns  out- 

standh  g  acliievemenls.  I  eel  rww  on  al  of  my 
in  the  House  of  Rapreeemalivas  to 
Join  w^  me  in  paying  ktuto  to  Sister  Elza- 
beth  !  Mnger.  and  to  al  the  outstandtog  stu- 
■nd  faculty  of  Dominican  Comnwrdal 
High  S  Ehool  upon  the  momerMous  occasion  of 
its  501 1  anniversary,  and  in  extendktg  to  the 
schooft  its  students,  faculty,  administratton. 
and  aJumnae  our  best  wisfiee  as  It  embarks 
on  anJBwr  50  yeers  of  success. 


UJ^ITEU  STATES  PEACE  TAX 
FUJUD  ACT 


HON.  DON  BONKER 


nr  iHi 


or  WASHmoiOM 
HOUSE  OP  SCPSCSKHTATTVCS 


Thunday.  April  9, 1987 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleasad  to  join  Congressman  Tauke  in  intro- 
ducing H.R.  2041.  legislation  to  create  a  U.S. 
PeaceiTax  Furxl  This  bill  wouW  enable  tax- 
payerai  wtw  are  consdentkxisly  opposed  to 
pertidfalkxi  in  war  to  elect  to  have  their  taxes 
dkect^l  to  nonmiiitary.  peaceful  purposes. 

Cunbntly,  conscientious  dbteCton,  because 
of  ttwt  sincere  moral,  ethk»l.  or  religkMJS  be- 
liefs, ^ften  do  not  pay  some  or  all  of  their 
taxes,  ;to  avoW  fuming  military  activities,  and 
are  8t4)iect  to  prosecution.  The  act  wouM  re- 
solve Ittiis  conflict  t)etween  cortsdence  aixj 
ttie  laiw  by  permitting  qualified  taxpayers  to 
have  Ifie  military  portion  of  their  taxes  diverted 
to  a  tr^st  fund.  This  wouM  be  administered  by 
an  11«nember  tx>ard  appointed  t>y  the  Presi- 
dent, jthe  Presklent  pro  tempore  of  ttw 
Senati.  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Dis- 
bursements would  be  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment pf  international  health,  education  arxJ 
welfara,  international  excfianges  for  peaceful 
purposes,  and  special  projects  of  the  U.S.  Irt- 
stituteiof  Peace. 

Conscientious  ot)jection  to  compulsory  mili- 
tary servwe  is  a  kxig-recognized  tradHwn  in 
the  Uaited  States  dating  back  to  the  Revok^ 
ttonary  War.  The  first  amendment  of  the  Corv 
stitutign  guarantees  all  Americans  ttie  free- 
dom to  coTKkJCt  their  lives  within  the  frame- 
work of  their  relignus  beliefs. 

TTiia  Congress  Is  not  akxw  in  its  efforts  to 
address  Vne  moral  dilemma  faced  by  taxpay- 
ers w^  are  opposed  to  war.  Last  fan.  ttie 
First  International  Conferertoe  of  Peace  Tax 
Campfugns  was  heM  In  Turtxngen,  Germany. 
Representatives  of  15  countries,  induding  the 
United  States,  met  to  discuss  peace  tax  initia- 
tives tfrorklwkle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  leads  the 
workj  in  the  protection  of  human  and  religkxjs 
rights.  EstabKshing  a  Peace  Tax  Fund  is  a  fur- 
ttier  flttpresskxi  of  ttiis  commibnent  to  protect- 
ing th^ne  rights. 

I  ain  especially  pleased  to  be  joining  my 
dear  frierxl  and  colleague.  Senator  Hatfield 
wtw  will  be  introdudng  the  U.S.  Peace  Tax 
Fund  bin  in  the  Seruite  with  Sertator  Weicker 


April  10, 1987 


Apnl  10, 1987 


and  Sanato '  Hamon.  In  1977,  Senator  Hat- 
FiELO  introduced  the  first  U.S.  Psaoe  Tax 
Furid  biN  da^nonatrating.  once  again,  tils  king- 
to  peace.  It  ia  with  a 
deep  aenae  of  pride  tftat  I  atand  togattter  with 
Senator  Hatfibjd  and  my  coMaagues  in  both 


the  Houae  $ni  the  Senate  to  miroduce  this 
biN  tturt  protects  the  rights  and  beliefs  of 
tttoee  wttojare  conscientiously  opposed  to 
war. 

I  urge  myj  colleagues  to  join  usartd  support 
the  establirtment  of  a  U.S.  Peace  Tax  Fund.  I 
encourage  mem  to  use  their  power  and  exper- 
tise to  wofM  toward  ttw  peaceful  resokJtion  of 
any  future  imamattonal  dteputes. 

Bill  sumi^ary  (to  be  included  In  the  Coir- 
aKnsioRAL  Rbcoho  with  Consressman  Doa 
BoMKXR's  statement). 

U  A  Pbacb  Tax  Pohd  Act 
I        April  9. 1987 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Don  Bonker, 
Congressman  Tom  Tauke,  and  others. 

PtTBFOSB  OF  BILL 

The  bill  I  establishes  the  United  States 
Peace  TaxJFund  as  a  special  trust  fund 
within  the  }JS.  Treasury.  Eligible  taxpayers 
may  deslgaate  payment  of  their  federal 
taxes  Into  ttiis  Fund. 

that  for  a  significant  minori- 
ty of  UJS.  ^tizens.  sincere  conscientious  ot>- 
Jection  to  partidpation  In  war  in  any  form 
means  thai  they  cannot  In  conscience  pay 
the  portion  of  their  taxes  that  would  sup- 
port military  expenditures,  the  bill  has  as 
itspurpoaef: 

(a)  to  allaw  conscientious  objectors  to  pay 
their  full  tax  liabUlty  without  vioUting 
their  moraL  ethical,  and  religious  l>eliefs; 

(b)  to  reduce  the  present  administrative 
and  judida  i  burden  created  by  conadentious 
objectors  iho  violate  tax  laws  rather  than 
violate  thel  r  consdences; 

(c)  to  rioognlse  consdentious  objector 
status  witli  regard  to  the  payment  of  taxes 
for  military  puiixMes;  and 

<d)  to  piDvide  a  mechanism  for  congres- 
sional appi  Dpriations  of  such  funds  for  non- 
military  pu  rposes. 

■LIOIBILITT 

An  eligitle  individual  Is  a  person  who  is 
consdentla  usly  opposed  to  partidpation  in 
war  In  anj'  form,  and  who  either  (1)  has 
l>een  exem  Dted  or  discharged  from  comtMt- 
ant  service' and  training  in  the  armed  forces 
as  a  conscientious  objector  under  the  draft 
laws,  or  (2)  certifies  to  the  IRS  that  he  or 
she  Is  a  cpnsdenttous  objector  within  the 
meaning  of  the  CO.  section  of  the  Military 
Selective  service  Act  and  its  caselaw.  "Con- 
sdentious pbjection"  is  a  precisely  defined 
category:  Tanyone  who  by  reason  of  reli- 
gious traiijing  and  t>ellef  is  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation in  war  in  any  form,"  or  whose  op- 
position is  based  on  moral  and  ethical  be- 
liefs deep  enough  to  take  the  place  of  reli- 
gion In  hispife  or  her  life. 

An  indlvKlual  qualifies  under  (2)  above  by 
filing  duriag  each  taxable  year  with  the  IRS 
a  form  claiming  CO.  status  for  that  taxable 
year.  Tbejform  thus  must  be  fOed  well  In 
advance  oi  the  tax  form.  The  form  will  con- 
tain questions  to  certify  the  individual's  l>e- 


#  Thk  "tmllec"  symbol  idendfie*  natements  |or  intertioat  which  afe  noc  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicatet  words  insefted  or  ^>pended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Memb  er  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


llefa  alwut  paitidpatlcm  In  war,  the  source 
or  genesia  of  such  bdlefs,  and  how  the  t>e- 
llefs  affect  the  taxpayer's  life.  The  IRS 
■Olds  a  receipt  in  return  to  verify  such 
filing,  and  the  receipt  is  then  attached  to 
the  Indtvtdual's  taioome  tax  return.  The  IRS 
wlU  tndude  In  its  puliUcatbHis  of  Income  tax 
Instructlaiis  Information  about  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Fund.  crit«la  for  ellgil>llity,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  dalm-flllng  process. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  re- 
quire the  taxpayer  to  further  Justify  his  or 
her  CO.  claim.  If  the  Secretary  then  rejects 
the  dalm,  the  burden  of  proof  (induding 
Initiating  court  action,  if  that  is  to  follow) 
falls  upon  the  taxpayer. 

PATMKIITS  mrO  TBX  FUHD 

An  eligible  taxiwyer  may  designate  that 
his  or  her  income  tax  payment  for  that  year 
will  t>e  paid  into  the  U.8.  Peace  Tax  Fund.  A 
Joint  tax  return  would  qualify  for  payments 
Into  the  Fund  If  one  of  the  couple  has  quali- 
fied for  such  status. 

The  sums  of  aU  the  amounts  designated 
by  eligible  taxpayers  will  be  transferred  at 
least  monthly  into  the  U^S.  Peace  Tax  Fund 
from  the  Treasury's  general  fimd.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasiiry  will  report  to  Con- 
gress each  year  the  total  amount  trans- 
ferred Into  the  Fund  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  with  such  Information  to  t>e 
printed  in  the  Conorkssioral  Rbcors. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Comptroller  General  will  determine  the  per- 
centage of  federal  funds  actually  appropri- 
ated in  that  fiscal  year  for  current  ndlitary 
purposes  and  report  that  figure  to  Congress, 
for  printing  In  the  Cohosbsiohal  Riooas. 

The  Fund's  Board  of  Trustees  then  recom- 
mends expenditures  of  the  "military  per- 
centage" of  the  money  in  the  Fund.  (See 
"Activities"  below.)  Congress  then  appropri- 
ates the  money  for  disbursal  by  the  Board. 
Money  remaining  in  the  Fund  from  previ- 
ous years  may  also  l>e  appropriated.  Interest 
will  accrue  on  any  money  remaining  in  the 
Fund. 

An  eligible  individual  may  also  elect  that 
any  estate  or  gift  taxes  for  which  he  or  she 
is  responsible  likewise  are  to  go  to  the  Fund. 

BOABD  or  TaUST^tS  OP  THK  U.S.  PIACS  TAX 
PUHD 

The  Fund's  Board  will  consist  of  11  mem- 
bers, nine  appointed  by  the  President  with 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  (with  not  more 
than  five  of  these  from  the  same  political 
party)  and  one  each  from  the  Senate  and 
the  Houae  of  Representatives,  appointed,  re- 
spectively, by  the  President  pro  tem  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to 
serve  ex-offido.  Each  Board  mem))er  must 
have  demonstrated  a  consistent  commit- 
ment to  world  peace,  international  friend- 
ship, and  the  peaceful  resolution  of  Interna- 
tional conflict 

Provisions  are  made  regarding  length  of 
Board  terms,  reappointment  limitations,  va- 
candes,  etc,  as  well  as  for  the  Board's  com- 
pensation and  its  staff,  how  it  obtains  from 
other  government  agencies  the  information 
necessary  to  fulflUlng  its  tasks,  how  it  re- 
ports, and  other  matters.  The  Board  must 
submit  a  budget  to  Congress,  report  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Preddent  annually  on  its  ac- 
tivities, and  provide  complete  accounting  of 
all  monies  received  and  dlsbiused. 

ACTl VITUS  TO  BE  SUTPORTID  BY  THE  PUHD 

Under  appropriation  acts  passed  by  Con- 
gress, the  Board  may  make  funding  arrange- 
ments for  activities  induding  but  not  limit- 
ed to  the  following:  (1)  retraining  of  workers 
displaced  by  conversion  from  military  pro- 
duction or  activities:  (2)  research  and  study 
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directed  toward  developing  and  evaluating- 
notmillltary  and  ncmvlcdent  solutions  to 
international  confltrt.  (3)  disannament  ef- 
forts; (4)  special  proJecU  of  the  United 
States  Institute  of  Peace;  (5)  International 
exchanges  for  peaceful  purposes;  (6)  Im- 
provement of  international  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare;  and  (7)  procrams  for  pro- 
viding public  Iziformation  and  education 
about  the  above  activities. 

Tht  Board  wlU  putdish  regulations  for 
sutmiiaalon  of  applications  to  the  Fund,  and 
will  determine  that  functions  and  activities 
of  individuals  or  organizations  funded  have 
a  nmmiiUtary  purpose.  Outlays  by  the  Fund 
are  not  Intended  to  release,  for  military 
QMnding  by  the  federal  government,  any 
m(»iles  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  for 
nonmiiitary  purposes. 

Dspmmoirs  APPCAamo  xr  thi  bill 

"Military  purpose"  means  any  activity  or 
program  conducted,  administered,  or  spon- 
sored by  an  agency  of  the  government 
which  affects  an  augmentation  of  military 
forces,  defensive  and  offensive  Intelligence 
activities,  or  wihancre  the  capability  of  any 
person  or  nation  to  wage  war.  This  indudes 
funding  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Ageix^y,  the  National  Security  Cotmdl,  the 
Selective  Service  System,  and  military  ex- 
penditures of  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  foreign  military  aid. 

HAHDUIia  OP  PKHALTm  POR  PAST  PAILUSB  TO 
PAY  TAX 

If  an  Individual  has  had  dvll  or  criminal 
peiutlties  imposed  on  him  or  her  for  unpaid 
Income  tax  for  any  year  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  USPTF  Act,  that  penalty 
will  be  vacated  if  the  Individual  (a)  pays  the 
tax  due,  with  interest,  and  (b)  establishes 
satisfactorily  that  his  or  her  failure  to  pay 
was  b^»d  on  the  criteria  for  conadentious 
Objection  as  defined  in  the  blU.  An  amount 
equal  to  the  taxes  due  will  then  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Treasury  to  the  Fund. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  BIRTH  OP 
THE  SIKH  NATION 


HON.  WnilAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OPILLniOIS 
IH  THE  BOUSE  OF  BXPRBSKHTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  9. 1987 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  the  birth  of  tfte  Sikh  nation  and 
rekgton.  Founded  wtien  Guru  Gobind  Singh 
began  to  baptize  people  in  the  name  of  the 
Sikh  faith  on  April  13,  1699,  Sikhism  now  has 
15  million  adtierents  in  India  and  many  mil- 
lions more  throughout  the  worW.  The  Sikh  reii- 
gton  arid  pftlosophy  was  bom  out  of  the  need 
to  proted  Hindus  and  all  other  faiths  and  pht- 
tosoptiies  from  tf>e  oppressive  mle  and 
forced-converston  reMgkMS  poikaes  of  tfte 
Muslim  emperors  in  pro-British  India.  One  of 
tfie  most  important  tenets  of  Sikhism  was  and 
continues  to  t>e  protecti(xi  of  indivklual  human 
rights  and  civil  liberties,  regardless  of  creed, 
race  or  sex. 

Sikhs  were  and  continue  to  be  unlike  the 
majority  Hindus  In  India  ntainly  because  of 
their  beTief  in  one  God  and  rejection  of  the 
social  caste  system  in  the  country.  Also,  each 
Sikh  is  required  to  keep  5  physnal  attributes 
that  set  him/her  apart  from  ottwr  peoples:  Un- 
shome  hair  (usually  worn  In  a  turtMn,  to  signi- 
fy godliness  and  adherence  to  a  cosmk: 


order),  a  amal.  aymbolc  saiord  (to 
aH-powarkjl  God),  a  smal  wooden  oomb  (to 
signNy  daartfnaaa).  an  iron  braoatat  worn  on 
■na  ngm  wivi  yo  sigrwy  oompiaia  nwi  n  ano 
surrender  of  ttte  wM),  and  a  apadal  typa  of 
undarwear/drawers  (to  symbolza  a  chaate 
and  pure  We). 

SMts  are  a  hard  worlUng  and  induatrioua 
people.  Makkig  up  only  2  paroant  of  tlia  popu- 
lation of  Indte.  they  account  for  73  paroant  of 
total  Indten  wfwat  raaarvaa  and  48  paroant  of 
total  rice  roaerves.  At  one  time  SMw  made  up 
50  percent  of  ttw  officers  in  the  Indtan  Army; 
today  ttwy  stM  contrtbuto  to  ttw  natlortal  d^ 
fenaa  far  more  than  their  share  in  thapopuia 
tton.  Most  of  Indta's  Skhs  live  in  the  Pun)ib. 
an  area  in  ttw  iKwIhwast  of  ttw  country,  near 
the  Pakistan  border.  In  this  fertle  regkxi.  thay 
have  been  largely  rasponaUa  for  the  "Qnmn" 
revokjtion  whKh  has  made  Indta  k\  recent 
yeers  a  rwt  exporter  of  foodstuffs.  SIdts  are 
overroprosentod  in  ttw  proteiiional  fielda.  ttw 
military  artd  oltwr  piaatigiout  caraara  and 
have  made  Pur^  one  of  the  moat  proapar- 
ous  areas  in  all  IncSa. 

Yet  Mr.  Speaker,  f>unjab  is  also  one  of  ttw 
moat  strife-torn  areas  in  ttw  country.  Stories 
of  persecution  arid  harraasment  of  SMw  at 
ttw  hands  of  Indian  Government  and  mHtary 
officials  continue  to  dandesttneiy  strsam  out 
of  the  region.  Witt)  ttw  attack  in  June  1964  on 
ttw  GoWen  Temple,  ttw  Sikh's  most  holy 
st)rine,  ttw  Indian  (aovemment  revealed  ttw 
calkxis  way  in  whnh  it  deals  witt)  what  it  caHs 
'internal'  problems.  After  ttw  attack,  prominant 
Sikhs  within  ttw  government  protested  ttw 
action  by  resignirtg  seats  in  Parlianwnt  and  re- 
turning honors  and  medals  of  dWtoction.  One 
of  ttw  most  distinguished  Sikhs,  Sardar  Skn- 
rartjit  Singh  Mann — a  member  of  ttw  Indwn 
Police  Servkw,  left  his  tucrative  poeition  in 
protest  and  is  now  rumored  to  be  heM  inoonv 
munk:ado  by  the  Indian  Government 

The  auttx)ritative  text  on  the  June  1964 
attack,  "Report  to  the  Nation:  Oppresston  m 
Punjab,"  continues  to  be  twrwwd  in  the  oourv 
try  and  no  official  foreigners  are  altowed  to 
travel  In  Punjab.  Just  recentty,  a  group  of  U.S. 
Corigressnwn  were  denied  visas  to  travel  and 
report  on  events  in  ttw  regton.  369  Sikh  pris- 
oners in  Jodhpur  Jail  kxated  in  fUijMan  con- 
tinue to  be  denied  trial  in  connection  with 
events  sunxxjndkig  ttw  1964  GoMen  Temple 
attack.  Reports  of  fake  encounters  between 
Indian  police  and  Sikhs  continue  to  find  ttieir 
way  out  of  the  country— between  the  pertod 
January  31  and  Februevy  18  of  this  year,  5 
youttis  were  allegedly  shot  and  kHied  in  such 
erxxjunters. 

Dr.  Gurmit  Singh  Aulakh.  Presklent  of  ttw 
International  Sikh  Organization,  has  been  in- 
sttumental  In  provkSng  Members  of  (k>ngraas 
with  Information  about  ttw  exptosive  sitaiation 
In  ttw  fHmjab.  Ttirough  his  efforts,  I  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  been  able  to  get  a 
more  complete  pKture  of  what  is  going  on  in 
ttwt  regton  of  ttw  country.  Since  ttiere  is  near- 
total  blackout  <xi  news  evento  in  Punjab,  ttiis 
information  is  ciuite  wekxxne  irvtoed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  ttiis  spadat  day  for  Sikhs 
ttw  wortd  over,  it  is  appropriate  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  oppresston  that  many  of  them  face 
In  ttwir  native  land.  I  urge  ttw  Govammant  of 
India  to  cease  ttw  violence  betog  paipetralad 
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fei  tw  cMumry   boii   SMi  and 
)  VMra  to  tap*  far  •  mgoMaM 
of  ttM  lutoutonM  ttnt  Imm  iMcfc<d 
Pmtit  tor  tw  IMI  fMv  ywn  and  uig*  Itw 
to  puraiw  auch  a  oourw. 


OU3KR  AlfXEUCANS  ACT  OP  1965 


ni 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 
■B  aouac  or  ■whisui. 
nkurwteK  ilprti  9. 1987 

Mr.  TAUNE.  Mr.  Spaatar.  I  am  bitoodudng 

todiy  •»  •dnMaMton'a  Mi  raauthOfUng  the 
OMar  Amaitoai*  Act  of  1966  for  3  addWonal 
yttn.  I  oommand  9w  Oapartmant  of  Hoaith 
Md  Human  Sarvtoaa  andtha  Atfciiliitolialion 
on  Aflfng  for  Vialr  Am  aflorta  in  admMataring 
ttw  ad  and  in  preporino  modMcaliona  in  the 
ad  for  6m  oonaidantlon  of  Conoraaa. 

Aa  ttia  ranldng  RapuMcan  on  ttw  Subcom- 
mMaa  on  Human  ftoaoureoa  of  ttw  Educalion 
and  Laixir  CunwiiiHaa,  wtiidi  has  JuriKflctton 
owar  ttw  act.  i  lode  forward  to  wortdng  witti 
Ovd  Raaar  Ptk.  Commtoatonar  of  ttw  Ad- 
iiiiiialrlon  on  AglnOi  Suboomminoa  Ctwir- 
man  Dmle  Kujee.  and  ottwra  to  raline  ttiis 
lapaitfnn  and  to  aKiana  ara  improve  me 
(Mar  Anwriana  Ad  d  1966. 

Tlw  tM  faauttwrteaa  aM  programs  currently 
lUndad  under  ttw  CXdar  Americans  Ad  for  3 
yaan  at  "audi  auma  aa  may  be  necessary." 
in  addtton,  modfcaions  in  ttw  State  ^id- 
nwd  formula,  an  opMonai  aUbtg  scale  d  fees 
fv  lupponhw  sarvioea.  demorwiratlon  waiv- 
ers, and  an  inoaaaa  In  Slate  transfer  auttwrity 
are  propoaed.  A  sectton-by  section  summary 
d  ttw  ba  fdtows.  I  erwourage  your  support  d 
ttito  year's  raautttoriiatfon  d  ttw  Older  Ameri- 
lAd. 

OBOCAin  Act  AMsmmBRS  or  1987. 
SacnothBT-aecnra  Sumuar 

Ttw  bin  would  make  amendments  to  the 
Older  Amerlcaiw  Act  of  196S  ("the  Act"). 


fledtai  1  of  the  draft  bOl  provldeB  the 
short  tttle.  When  enacted,  tt  would  be  cited 
aa  tlw  "Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 

of  iser*. 

mta  I— AMBraMBRS  to  title  n— 

AimUilSUUTIOH  OK  Aoim 

AppointmenU  to  Federal  Council  on.  the 
Aging:  anthorltaUon  of  approprioHoTU 
Section  101(»>  of  the  dr»n  l>m  would  re- 
store, for  FT  1988  snd  socceedlnc  flacal 
years,  the  procedure  in  effect  prior  to  ouct- 
ment  of  PX.  96-4B9.  the  CMder  Americsnn 
Act  Amendments  of  1964,  under  which  sp- 
pdntments  to  the  Fedenl  OouncQ  on  the 
Astnc  are  made  by  the  President  with  the 
■drice  »"«*  oonaent  of  the  Senste. 

Suhsecticn  (b)  of  the  draft  bill  would  au- 
thorise apuropriatlons  for  the  Councfl  of 
such  sums  ss  neeeaasry  for  FT  1988  snd 
each  of  the  two  sooeeediiia  flacal  yean. 
TRU  n— AMsainmRS  to  nns  m— obaiits 

OH 


AnOuniMOtlon  of  appropriation$ 
Sectkm  aOKs)  of  the  draft  liUl  would  au- 
ttMriae  appropriations  of  such  sums  as  nec- 
esnry  for  FT  1968  and  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding  flseal  years,  for  grants  to  States  for 
supportive  aetrioes  snd  ■mlw  centers. 
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I  (b)  would  authorlae  apptoprta- 
:  sodi  auma  as  neoesMry  for  FT  1968 
and  e6ch  of  the  two  socceedlnc  flacal  years, 
for  srimts  to  Statea  for  ooogregate  nutrttton 
aemoas. 

Suliiwtlnn  (c)  would  auttioriae  approptla- 
tlons  pf  sodi  sums  ss  necessary  tor  FT  1986 
andeidi  of  the  two  sucoeedinc  flacal  years, 
for  gipnts  to  States  for  home  delivered  nu- 
tritiott — services. 

ABotmentM:  XUminatUm  of  hoUrharmieaa: 
Staif)  oBotmenta  baaed  on  population  aged 
es^ndover 

Section  an  of  the  draft  blU  would  smend 
the  formula  for  allotments  to  States  from 
prlatioos  under  title  m  of  the  Act  to 
its  on  population  aged  65  and 
over  (the  formula  under  cturent  law  is 
bssed  on  population  aged  60  and  over), 
auttiority  to  provide  services  to  Indi- 
sged  60  and  over  would  remain  un- 
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ment  to 


section  would  also  ellmlnst^  the  pro- 
I  guaranteeing  each  State  an  allotment 
not  l^ss  tlum  Its  total  allotment  for  the 
It  program  for  FT  1984. 
These    amendments   would   direct   more 
funds  to  States  with  greater  needs  for  pro- 
grama  under  the  Act.  due  to  larger  numl>ers 
of  oU^  individuals  in  their  populations. 

Stfte  suUcMntr  funda  for  Omdiuftman 
Progrtun 
lion  SOS  of  the  draft  bill  would  require 
to  provide  IS  percent  matfhing  of 
funding  for  long  term  care  omlnids- 
ivities  under  the  State  plan  (the 
i«ti-hhiy  share  as  is  required  for  aU 
other  lStiU»  administrative  activities). 

jSfote  flanning  and  aerviee  areas 
Section  204  of  the  draft  bOl  would  amend 
the  ptovision  permitting  a  State  sgency  to 
ss  an  area  agency.  Under  prior  law. 
States,  prior  to  October  1980.  hsd 
the  spprovsl  of  the  Commissioner 
to  designate  the  entire  State  as  a 
i  planning  and  service  area,  and  to  act 
area  agency  for  the  stntfe  area.  Cur- 
Kw  permits  only  those  States  to  desig- 
nate additional  plsnnlng  and  service  areas 
administered  by  other  area  agencies,  snd  to 
contiAoe  to  function  as  the  area  sgency  for 
the  toalsnce  of  the  State.  This  section  of  the 
draft  pill  would  permit  any  State,  with  the 
approiral  of  the  Commissioner,  to  become  a 
Statewide  area  agency,  or  the  area  agency 
for  some  or  all  of  the  State's  plsnnlng  snd 
servls  areas. 

D^i^itiona  ofgreateat  economic  and  aocial 
need 

Seellon  205  of  the  draft  bill  would  relo- 
cate ihe  deflnitl<Hi8  of  "greatest  economic 
need'1  and  "greatest  social  need"  to  the  defi- 
nitioils  section  for  title  HL 

Thfe  section  would  clarify  that  the  defini- 
tion of  "greatest  social  need"  includes  fac- 
tors which  put  an  individual  at  risk  of  insti- 
tutionalization. 

Tbk  section  would  slao  q>ecify  that  what 
is  meioit  by  "cultural  or  social  isolation",  for 
puTMses  of  the  definition  of  "greatest  social 
needT,  is  that  affecting  minority  individuals 
or  other  elderly  Individuals  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  expected  to  seek  available  serv- 
ices. The  use  of  the  term  "minority  indlvid- 
uais"!  conforms  tlie  term  to  that  used  in  the 
Statd  and  area  plan  requirements.  The  re- 
malnoer  of  the  added  language  hlghlltfits 
that  class  of  elderly  individuals  who,  even 
though  services  are  available,  tend  to  with- 
draw and  remain  in  a  state  of  self-imposed 
isolation. 


I  to  reguired  swaieaosi  wUh 
for  apedj^ed  aetvicea 

Section  iM  of  the  draft  bOl  would  elimi- 
nate Uw  requiremsBt  tliat  area  pUrna  pro- 
vide assur^wes  tliat  an  "adequate  propor- 
tton"  of  tb^  area's  funds  for  supportive  serv- 
oenters  will  be  expended  tcx 
specified  prlortty  services 
in-home  services,  snd  legal 
would  substitute  a  require- 
some  funds  for  one  or  more 
of  Uie  pricrity  services.  This  seeti<m  would 
also  make  a  conforming  amendment  to 
*"t"*"***  t^  related  requirement  that  the 
area  agenw  coitduct  a  pulriic  hearing  and 
obtain  a  waiver  from  the  State  agency 
before  f aQihg  to  expend  funds  for  sny  prior- 
ity sovioe.  j 

ilpplvaMIUy  of  Davia-Baeon  Act 
Section  207  of  the  draft  bQl  would  amend 
the  Act  to  provide  that  only  contracts  in 
excess  of  llOO.OOO  for  construction,  slter- 
ation,  or  renovation  of  multipurpose  senior 
centers  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
the  statute  commonly  known  as  the  Davis- 
Baoon  Act  (rather  than  all  such  contracts, 
ss  under  the  currmt  provision  of  the  Act). 
Under  eurtent  law,  the  threshold  for  con- 
tract coverage  imder  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  if 
$2,000.  undhanged  since  it  wss  set  in  1935. 
The  Administraticm  is  proposing  to  Incresse 
the  threstiold  to  $100,000  for  non-defense 
contracts,  |  In  recognition  of  economic 
changes  over  the  past  several  decades  and  to 
encourage  [competition  and  efficiency  In 
government  procurement. 

Coordination  of  communitfi-baaed  aervicea 
Section  ^08  of  the  draft  bill  would  require 
State  plans  to  provide  assurances  that  are 


agencies 
community 


facilitate  the  coordination  of 

iMtsed  services  to  older  tndivid- 

at  home,  or  in  hospitals  or  long 

ties,  who  are  at  risk  of  insti- 

but  who  could  remain  In  or 

the  commimity  if  commimi- 

were  available. 

Ojttionai  eliding  acale  feea  for  aupportive 
aervicea 


term  care 

tUti( 

l>e  retum( 
ty-baaed 


Section 
States,  at 
des  to 
for  suppoi 
m.  The 
ensure 


of  the  draft  bill  would  permit 
leir  option,  to  permit  area  agen- 
fees,  based  on  ability  to  pay, 
ive  services  under  part  B  of  title 
sgency  would  be  required  to 
no  fees  for  such  services  were 
charged  to  low  Income  individuals.  It  would 
be  left  to  State  discretion  to  determine 
which  supportive  services  would  be  subject 
to  ctiargeS.  As  under  current  law,  there 
would  be  op  authority  to  charge  fees  for  nu- 
trition services  under  part  C  of  title  m. 

pemotutrotton  toaioert 
Section  210  of  the  draft  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Commissioner  to  waive  compliance 
with  sny  requirements  of  sections  305,  306, 
and  307  of  the  Act  (relating  to  State  pro- 
gram organization,  area  plans,  snd  State 
plans)  in  t  lie  esse  of  demonstration  projects 
promoting  the  objectives  of  title  m. 

Elimina  tion  of  authority  to  uae  aervicea 
funda  for  State  plan  adminiatrxttion 

111  of  the  draft  bill  would  repeal 

authofity  for  States,  upon  application 

loner,  to  use  for  State  plan 

lon  an  additional  three-fourths 

of  their  allotments  under 

supportive  and  nutrition  serv- 


Secticm 
the 
to  the 
administr^i 
of  one 
UUe  m 


CtMomissia 


p*cent 


for 


Tranafar  offitnda  for  aupportive  aervicea 
and  nutrlHon  programa 

Sectloo  212  of  tlie  draft  bill  would  in- 
crease ttw  portion  of  allotmenU  that  States 
may  tranafer  twtween  ttw  supportive  serv- 
ices snd  nutrition  services  progrsms  from  SO 
percent  under  current  law  to  50  percent  for 
FT  1968, 60  percent  for  FT  1989,  and  75  per- 
cent tar  FT  1990. 

Kliminatton  of  maintenance  of  effort 

Section  213  of  the  draft  l>iU  would  repeal 
the  requirement  that  a  State's  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year  Iw  reduced  by  the  percentage 
by  wtiich  its  expenditures  from  State 
sources  for  tliat  fiscal  year  are  less  than 
such  expenditures  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  This  requirement  lias  tlw  unintended 
effect  of  discouraging  one-time  expansions 
of  State  programs  in  re^tonse  to  temporari- 
ly increased  need  or  from  nonreiwwable 
funding  soivces. 
TiTLS  m — AiixinnaDiTS  to  rrrLS  rv— tbahi- 

□ro,  sasasMCH.  amt  discrktiohabt  psojicis 


Title  m  of  the  bOl  would  simplify  snd 
streamline  the  provisions  authorizing  train- 
ing, research  and  discretionary  programs 
and  projects  imder  title  IV  of  the  Act,  and 
would  '>»'"«"«t*  barriers  to  participation  by 
for-profit  entities  in  sctivities  under  that 
UUe. 

EdvuaMon  and  trainirxg 
SecUon  301  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  authority  for  educaUon  and  training 
grants  under  part  A  of  UUe  IV  of  the  Act. 
SecUon  411  of  the  Act  would  Iw  amended  to 
give  the  Commissioner  general  authority  for 
grants  snd  contracts  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  part  A  specific  descripUons  of 
types  of  scUviUes  eligible  for  funding  would 
be  deleted.  SecUon  412  of  the  Act  (reUUng 
to  mulUdisciplinary  centers  of  gerontology) 
would  Iw  xvveaXeA.  however,  authority  to 
fund  these  centers  would  be  provided  tmder 
secUon  411. 

AetearcA,  demonttroMons,  and  other 
aetivitiea 
SecUon  302  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  authority  for  research.  demonstraUons. 
and  other  acUviUes  under  part  B  of  UUe  IV. 
SecUon  421  of  the  Act  would  be  amended 
to  give  the  Commissioiwr  general  authority 
to  make  grants  to  snd  enter  Into  contracts 
with  sny  public  or  private  enUty  or  individ- 
ual for  research  and  development,  evalua- 
tion. collecUon  and  disseminaUon  of  infor- 
mation, and  conducting  of  conferences. 

SecUon  422  of  the  Act  would  be  amended 
to  give  the  Commissioner  general  authority, 
after  consultaUon  with  the  State  sgency,  to 
make  grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  any  public  or  private  agency  or  organi- 
zaUon  in  the  SUte  for  naUonwide.  state- 
wide, regional,  metropolitan  area,  county, 
city,  or  community  demonstraUon  projects. 

SecUons  423  (relating  to  special  projecte 
in  comprehensive  long-term  care).  434  (re- 
lating to  projects  for  legal  assistance),  and 
426  (relating  to  utility  and  home  heating 
cost  demonstraUons)  would  be  repealed. 
iliU/iorizafion  of  appropriationa;  tranafer  of 
fund*  to  other  Federal  entitiea 
SecUon  303(a)  of  the  draft  bill  would  au- 
thorize appropriaUons  of  such  sums  ss  nec- 
essary for  FT  1988  aitd  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  the  Secre- 
tary's discretionary  acUviUes  under  UUe  IV. 
The  amendment  would  also  provide  ttiat 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  authority 
for  any  fiscsl  yesr  would  remain  avallatde 
unUl  the  end  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SubsecUon  (b)  would  repeal  the  prohibi- 
tion (m  transfer  of  funds  appropriated 
under  Utle  IV  to  any  office  or  other  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Oovemment  not  directly 
responsit>le  to  the  Commlaslnner. 

Tina  V — SMBnmBns  to  nxLa  vi   ostwrs 

FOB  im>uM  TBiaas 

DualeagibOitgoflnataMa 

Section  601  of  the  draft  bill  would  repeal 
ttw  provision  requiring,  ss  a  condition  of  eli- 
gibility of  an  Indian  tribal  organlxaUan  for 
a  grant  under  Utle  VI  of  the  Act.  ttiat  indi- 
viduals to  be  served  l>y  ttw  trttwl  organiaa- 
Uon  not  receive  in  the  same  year  servtoes 
under  ttw  State  grant  program  under  UUe 
mof  the  Act. 

AMMiorixation  of  appropriationa 

Section  602  of  the  draft  bill  wotild  author- 
ise appropriations,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  Utle  VI  of  ttw  Act,  of  such  sums  ss 
necessary  for  FT  1988  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 
TITLS  VI— BxrasL  or  trix  vn— outxa  amkbi- 

CAira     PSaSOMAL     HSSI.TH     SDOCATIOH     AMD 

TBAnrrso  raoGBAM 

Section  601  of  the  draft  Mil  would  repeal 
tlw  Older  Americans  Personal  Health  Edu- 
cation and  Training  Program  under  UUe  VH 
of  the  Act  Tliis  auttiority,  wliich  lias  never 
Iwen  funded,  duplicates  other  programs  ad- 
dressing the  same  needs. . 

TRIB  vn — KHIOB  AHD  TBUHJIlCSL  AMXimilKirTS 

SecUon  701  of  the  draft  bill  would  make 
minor  sulMtanUve  and  technical  amend- 
ments to  ttw  Act. 

Subsection  (a)  would  add  to  the  defini- 
tions secUon  of  UUe  I  a  cross-reference  to 
Uie  dettniUons  sections  of  UUes  EH  and  V. 

SubaecUon  (b)  would  qwcify  that  the 
term  "Secretary"  as  used  in  UUe  V  means 
the  Secretary  of  LatMr. 

SubsecUon  (c)  would  specify  ttiat  the  term 
"State"  (as  defined  for  the  Act  in  UUe  I)  In- 
cludes each  of  the  several  States,  and  would 
rtlmirtif^  ttw  redundant  definition  of  the 
term  in  UUe  m. 

Subsection  (d)  would  repeal  an  executed 
requironent  to  publish  regulations  imple- 
menting amendments  made  by  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendment  of  1984. 

SubsecUon  (e)  would  repeal  an  executed 

requirement  to  report  to  the  Congress  on 

the  need  for  elder  abuse  prevention  services. 

SubsecUon   (f)   would   add   a   clarifying 

cross-reference. 

Subsection  (g)  would  eliminate  obsolete 
and  confusing  language.  (Since  enactment 
of  the  1984  smendments.  States  no  longer 
recdve  a  separate  allotment  for  State  plan 
adn^nlstration.) 

SubsecUon  (h)  would  eliminate  a  duplica- 
Uve  provision,  snd  subsUtute  a  cross-refer- 
ence. 
SubsecUon  (i)  would  insert  a  comma. 
SubsecUon  (J)  would  relocate  statutory 
material  ttiat  Is  iUogically  located. 

Subsection  (k)  would  add  a  clarifying 
cross-reference. 

Subsection  (1)  would  delete  obsolete  lan- 
guage. 

SulisecUon  (m)  would  delete  a  superfluous 
conjunction. 
Subsection  (n)  would  correct  terminology. 
Subsections  (o)  snd  (p)  would  relocate 
statutory  material  that  is  IUogically  located. 
Also,  subsection  (p)   would   amend   the 
State  and  area  plan  requirements  ttiat  pref- 
erences tw  given  in  providing  services  to  in- 
dividuals with   the   greatest  economic   or 
social  needs.  By  requiring  the  preference 
(xily  "to  ttw  extent  otherwise  permitted  by 
law",  ttw  smendBwnt  eUrifies  ttiat  no  ac- 
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Uons  will  tw  required  of  State  or  i 
des  that  are  tawanristent  wUh 
i*iif  ii<  Itiitiflnsl  pilucipals. 

Oubsertinn  (q)  would  ddete  supertluoas 
language. 

Subaectian  (r)  would  delete  obsolete  snd 
confusing  language.  (See  erplanatlon  for 
sulisection  (g).) 

Subsection  (s)  would  mske  a  dartfying 
amendment.  (There  is  no  lancer  a  asperate 
senior  centers  program:  tliia  program  Is  part 
of  ttw  larger  supportive  saihjss  snd  ssnior 
centers  program.) 

Subseetlan  (t)  would  correct  ttw  nanw  of 
the  National  AssorlsHnn  of  Area  Agencies 

on  Aging 

Subsection  (u),  (v)  and  (w)  would  correct 
language  referring  to  supptntlve  snd  nutri- 
Uon  services. 

Bfjeetive  dale 

Section  702  of  ttw  draft  bill  would  provide 
that  the  provisions  of  tlw  liHl  twcome  effec- 
Uve  with  respect  to  calendar  quarters  Iwgin- 
ning  on  snd  after  October  1, 1987. 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

arm 
nr  THS  HOUSE  OP  1 

Thurtday,  AprU  9. 1987 

Un.  RCXJICEIMA  iMlr.  Speaker,  at  tons  last. 
Congress  wid  the  admliiislrBtton  are  dswdop- 
ing  a  program  to  addreea  one  d  ttw  ottical 
concerns  d  our  Nation's  eiderty  and  ttwir  chl- 
dren:  ttw  ttveat  d  a  tong  tann  or  cataatrophic 
illness. 

Today  I  am  introducing  iegisiation  designsd 
to  wpim  hdne  heeltti  (are  aenioea  under 
ttw  IMedtowe  Program.  I  submit  ttwt  K  be  in- 
ckidedesa  key  component  d  our  catastroph- 
ic Illness  program.  Home  care  is  a  neoesaaiY 
extension  d  a  complete  acute  care  program. 

One  effed  d  ttw  uae  d  diegnoettr,  raialad 
groups  as  a  meerw  to  contain  heeWh  care 
coats  is  ttwt  patients  are  leaving  IwepMato 
"quicker,  but  sicker."  litany,  wlwttwr  reoovar- 
ing  from  a  cataatrophic  or  routtne  Bneas.  are 
stW  in  need  d  tonger  and  more  techndogical- 
Yi  advanced  treetment.  to  be  provided  by 
home  heeltti  care  agendea.  RigM  now.  Medi- 
care is  grossly  inadequate  in  terma  d  reim- 
buraement.  puahing  ttwee  coeta  far  beyond 
the  read)  d  mcwt  famHea. 

By  statute,  we  mud  dearly  deRne  and 
expand  home  heeltti  aen«ioea  oovarad  by  ttw 
Medcare  Program.  Cunent  Msdtesre  hoepild 
care  ia  intended  to  reduce  maHlulional  care 
costs  by  reducing  ttw  paHenf  a  lengm  d  stay. 
At  ttw  same  time,  Medfcare  home  heeltti 
policy  guideines  require  ttw  uae  d  increaaing- 
ty  reatftoUve  ottaria  in  reviewing  cWma.  The 
time  has  come  for  Congreea  to  enad  iegiria- 
tion  which  wiN  leave  no  room  for  varying  inter- 
pretation. Medfcare  is  a  national  program 
which  must  be  enforced  fairly  and  udfonnly. 

Thia  legisietton  wouM  dertty  and  e)«wnd  ttw 
definition  d  intemiilant  care  to  indude  visite 
by  hedtti  prdeasionai  on  a  daiy  baaia  fd  up 
to  60  days,  and  ttwreafter  under  aHoepttonal 
drcumstanoes  aa  certified  by  a  phyaidan.  Par- 
sons wtw  have  )ud  been  rslsassd  from  the 
hoapitel  wW  be  aaaured  ttwl  ttwy  racdv  daly 
home  hedtti  aen>ioea  Id  60  daya,  instead  d 
ttw  current  14  to  21  days. 
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TREBPTE  TO  MICHAEL  J. 
WTTJJAMS 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 


n  Tuc  HuusB  or 


lATIVSS 


Thundav.  AprU  9. 1987 

Mm.  JOHNSON  ot  Connacfcut  Mr.  Speak- 
ar,  12-yaar-oid  MtohMl  J.  \MHania  of  Hanvirv 
ton.  CT,  ia  Mng  proof  that  humWy  is  the 
handmaidan  of  haroiani. 


Ailar  Mtotwsl  apnvtg  before  a 
automoMa  to  wiNal(  a  6  year-old  giri  from  its 
daadhr  path  and  save  her  Me.  in  full  view  of 
ttw  gkfa  fiorror-atrickan  motlwr,  hie  feeponse 
waa.  ahrviy:  "I  wMnt  ttMdng  of  being  afraid. 
I  dUnt  have  time  to  ttiinlc  about  it  I  Just  dkl 
It" 

Named  Boy  Scout  of  the  Yew  for  his  Me- 
saving  ad,  Mtohael  ia  a  choice  candktate  for 
Ute  first  annual  heroism  award  by  ttw  Water- 
buy  Rapublcan  and  American,  a  fine  local 
newspaper  and  community  servant  in  Con- 

Hichael  is  not  only  an  aspiration  to  the  hero 
in  al  of  us,  he  ia  an  hair  to  the  heroism  that 
brouyfil  and  maintalna— America's  freedom 
in  this  the  200th  yeer  of  our  Constitution.  It 
was  fisroism  that  won  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, thai  guided  the  pen  of  our  l=oundmg  Fa- 
there,  snd  which  daiy,  in  mMons  of  heroic 
ads  grsat  and  humt)le,  keeps  our  Itetkxi 


MtehasTs  seiflees  act  is  a  perfect  ilk»tratkxi 
Vtat  America's  heroee  are  not  only  ttte  men 
and  women  we  see  celebratod  on  our  monu- 
ments and  in  our  history  books,  it  is  proof  that 
In  America,  heroee  wak  among  us,  ive  in  our 
naighbortwods.  attend  our  scfmois,  work  in 
our  work  places.  America  is  their  monument 


CRACKINO  DOWN  ON  FRAUDU- 
UEHT  DOOR-TO-DOOR  SALES 


HQN.RONWYDEN 

ovoinoii 

nr  THB  HOUn  op  RDBBBrrATIVIS 

Thundav.  April  9, 1987 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing lagWalion  that  wM  provide  a  sorely 
needed  FedersI  response  to  a  silent  natnnal 
kaosdy— ttw  abuse  of  our  Nation's  young 
people  in  fraudulent  door-toKloor  sales  com- 


TNs  legislation,  the  Fraudulent  Door-to-Ooor 
Salee  Act  of  1967,  is  the  compenion  to  a  bill 
Moduoed  todiy  by  Senator  Roth,  and  it 


n  wnnng  or  |oo  conoRnne  ny 
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and  pfiysical  violence,  and 

to  enaure  that  agents  are  peid 

end  UTKlerstand  how  ttiey  wM  be 

1    4m««    Mk^i^    I,  III  all       C^  ^^Ak^kMBb^kai^      lAh2^ 

for  mev  wonc  runnermore.  wss 
wouU  empower  the  FedersI  Trade 
I  to  enforce  ttieee  piutocUotiii. 
minority  of  door-to^toor  sales  op- 
erattoni  in  this  country  are  legitimate  business 
and  charitable  ventures.  Nevertheless,  attor- 
neys 0Vn*ral  from  around  the  United  States 
artd  local  law  enforcement  officiais  have  twen 
fnjstr«#d  by  a  substantial  number  of  door-to- 
door  s^Nng  groups  wtiich  are  owned  and  ofh 
eratad  [by  sippery  and  inskSous  criminals. 
Theee  criminals  prey  on  the  desire  of  our 
young  eoople  to  have  a  job  and  a  t>rigtiter 
future,  they  are  exptoiting  as  many  as  15,000 
of  our  yiDung  people  at  any  time.  And  they  are 
getting  ^way  with  it 

The  arocess  begins  with  companies  adver- 
tising ji^  promising  high  pay  and  ttte  adverv 
1  in  the  want  ads  of  k>cal  newspa- 
are  oortducted  in  a  tocal 
ttw  proepective  emptoyee— usually 
16  and  24  yeare  oW— is  toW  that 
they  cat!  have  a  job.  But  there's  a  catch.  The 
young  parson  has  to  leave  right  away— ttwre's 
rx>  timelto  talk  to  parents. 

It's  open  sakl  that  the  parents  are  welcome 
at  the  interview,  but  because  of  the  shortness 
of  time  between  ttw  interview  and  departure, 
parentsi  are  often  in  the  dark  about  wfiat  is 
going  <^.  In  many  cases,  the  only  contact 
made  vMh  parents  before  the  youth  goes  on 
ttte  road  witti  the  sales  crew  is  a  letter  from 
the  operator  of  the  company  to  inform  \he 
parents  that  because  of  the  travel  itinerary,  all 
mail  to  ttwir  chiM  will  have  to  go  through  a 
central  location. 

After  itttat  the  young  people  wfw  have  de- 
cided ui  sign  on  to  these  crews  are  often  sut>- 
ject  to  a  vast  array  of  threats  to  tt>eir  health 
and  well-being.  They  are  taken  from  familiar 
surroundings,  work  14  to  16  hours  a  day,  7 
days  a  fveek,  sleep  in  crowded  conditkyw,  are 
subject  jto  humiliatton  and  phyaual  abuse  at 
the  haiids  of  the  sales  crew  leadera  and  are 
transpofted  in  urtsafe  vehnies. 

Arrest  arxl  prosecution  of  the  owners  arKl 
operators  of  these  companies  remains  diffi- 
cult TiMse  companies  are  interconnected, 
forming  a  sort  of  network.  The  names  associ- 
ated w|h  one  company  can  also  appear  on 
the  roa^  of  artottier,  forming  a  layer  upon 
layer  nptwortc  of  firms  with  titles  that  can 
change^  with  each  kx»lity.  Ttiis  layered  net- 
wortc  opntributes  to  the  difficulty  that  State 
and  kxal  agencies  have  in  successfully  pros- 
ecuting Ihese  operators. 

In  additkxi,  these  groups  are  extremely 
mot)ile.  If  s  not  unusual  for  ttiem  to  disappear 
from  a  State  literally  overnight  when  kx»l  law 
enforcement  auttKXities  catch  wind  of  ttwm. 
If  s  also  rx>t  unheard  of  for  these  groups  to  t>e 
put  out  of  business  one  day  and  resume  busi- 
ness th^  next  under  a  different  name. 

Mr.  ^peaker,  tf«s  issue  first  came  to  my  at- 
tentnn  Iduring  tfie  98th  Congress  wf>en  sever- 
al of  rSy  young  constituents  fell  prey  to  this 
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CITY  OF  HOPE 


LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 


HON. 


n  THB  aoUSI  OP  RSPSXSKHTATIVB 
Thunday,  AprU  9, 1987 

Mr.  SMIDII  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
PhyWs  DropNin  Chapter  of  the  Oty  of  Hope 
wW  be  holjing  its  annual  "Spirit  of  Life"  Ball 
thia  year  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Larry 
Paakow.  The  event  will  take  plaoe  in  North 
Miami  Beachj  Saturday,  April  11, 1967. 

Mr.  Paakow  donated  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  doHare  to  iurther  the  research  at  the  Oty  of 
Hope  espectfyiy  in  ttw  area  of  nutritkxt  Corv 
sequentiy,  the  late  Lany  Paskow  is  responsi- 
ble for  provifng  signifiMnt  help  to  his  feltow 


The  City  [of  Hope  serves  all  Amertoa 
through  meadne  and  science.  Victims  of 
cancer,  leukemia,  heart  btood  and  king  dto- 
eases,  metal^>ik:  and  hereditary  disorders  all 
have  found  advanced  medual  treatment  at 
the  City  of  Hope.  Additionally,  the  City  of 
Hope  provklM  a  warm  and  k>ving  errviror)- 


The  Phylli$  Dropkin  Chapter  of  the  City  of 
Hope  is  a  criiteal  element  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tkxi.  Its  offioers,  induding  my  motfier.  Myre 
Smith,  wtK>  i^  vice  presklent-treesurer,  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  outstandkig  commu- 
nity contrit)ut|on.  Tttey  also  are  to  be  applaud- 
ed for  recognizing  ttie  work  of  Mr.  Larry 
Paskow.       ' 


LBOISLA*]  ION 


R17RAL 
OF  1936 


TO     AMEND     THE 
ELECTRIFICATION  ACT 


H(N.EilehGARZA 


OP 

nr  THC  ^ousK  op  reprssert  attves 
Tf^nday.  AprU  9.1987 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
atong  with  Hon.  Edward  R.  Madigan,  the 
ranking  minoiity  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  60  ottier  original  cosponsors, 
I  am  introducing  an  extremely  important  legis- 
lative initiative  to  permit  mral  electric  and  tele- 
phone syste^  to  use  private  capital  to  pay 
off,  at  100  c^Tts  on  the  dollar,  \oana  made  by 
ttw  Federal  rinarxang  Bank. 

Last  year,  ICongress  induded  a  provision  in 
ttie  Omnibiis  Budget  Reconciliatk>n  Act 
(PubNc  Law  99-509)  to  permit  rural  electric 
and  telephone  systems  to  prepay,  witfKXJt 
penalty,  at  h  est  $2.0175  bHUon  in  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bam  [  toaris  during  fiscal  year  1987. 

This  was  fln  important  first  step  toward  ena- 
bling rural  c  x)perative  utiRbes  to  resportd  to 
the  changec  financial  maritets  of  the  IQSO's. 


ApHl  10, 1987 

However,  undsr  cment  poldea.  rto  mora  than 
S2-0175  bMon  in  debt  wH  be  ralnanoad.  even 
ttwugh  thai  flgura  was  ealablahed  in  the  Reo- 
ondMion  Act  aa  the  mMnnin  to  be  rsA- 
nmoed.  The  sum  of  $2.0175  bMton  rapraaenta 
only  about  20  percent  of  the  $10  bMon  m 
Fedarsi  Financing  Bank  kMna  to  mral  cooper- 
ative ulMliea  bearing  interest  rales  above  pr^ 
vate  market  ralee. 

The  Isgialsian  we  are  intoxkidng  today 
buUs  on  the  prepayment  prowistorw  of  tfie 
RecondteMon  Ad  by  specWcaly  permitting  an 
nnl  etodric  and  telephone  ayatams  to  prepay 
their  Federal  Financing  Bank  kMna. 

We  are  introducing  this  lagialaiton  in  w 
eftort  to  accompian  ine  naowng  ooieciivea. 

To  provUe  equity  to  REA  bonowers.  Refi- 
nancing of  high  interest  rate  toam  has  oc- 
curred at  an  unprecedented  rate  in  all  sectors 
of  our  economy,  from  homeownere  to  utttlies. 
Special  adM"'*"**  >"  to*"  payment  tenns 
dso  have  been  offered  to  foreign  govern- 
ments in  connection  with  the  foreign  mMary 
sales  program.  However,  the  great  bulk  of 
REA  borrowers  from  tfie  Federal  Financing 
Bank  are  urtabto  to  refinaixx  their  detM  and 
pass  the  savings  akxig  to  ttieir  customers. 
REA  borrowers  are  paying  interest  at  rates  as 
high  as  15.128  percent  on  Federal  Financing 
Bankkiana. 

To  alow  roral  cooperative  utilities  to  keep 
pace  wNh  lOU's.  During  1986.  Investor-owned 
etodric  utilities  [KXJ's]  refinanced  $10.9  biHton 
of  high  intereat  rate  kMna.  This  has  permitted 
these  wtMn  utMties  to  significantiy  reduce 

To  provtoe  rate  reHef  to  nral  electric  cus- 
tomers. More  than  75  percent  of  the  Nation's 
mral  aledric  systems  have  higher  electric 
rates  than  their  neighboring  utilties.  This  is  a 
gap  that  has  wMened  constoarsbly  during  ttw 
1980's  and  reftods  both  the  inherent  dtead- 
vantages  of  serving  more  sparaely  settled 
areas  and  the  economk:  dmcuMes  that  have 
beset  many  of  our  rural  areas  during  ttiis 
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To  prevent  a  windfall  to  the  Government  at 
tfie  expense  of  rural  peopto.  By  restrtoting 
REA  borrowere  from  paying  off  tfteir  Federal 
Financing  Bank  kians.  the  Government  will  be 
coHeding  interest  from  these  systems  and 
tfieir  consumere  at  rates  sul)Stantially  above 
its  currant  cost 

To  provkte  immedtate  Federal  deficit  reduc- 
twa  By  permiUing  REA  borrowers  to  pay  off 
Federal  Financing  Bank  toans  with  private- 
sector  capital,  tfie  Treasury  wilt  receive  an  im- 
medtate  influx  of  cash.  This  will  reduce  fiscal 
year  1968  budget  outlays  by  $8  blKon.  This 
replacement  of  Federal  toans  with  private  cap- 
ital is  entirely  consistent  with  current  privatiza- 
tton  inNiativas. 

I  woukJ  appreciate  your  aupport  for  tfiia  tog- 
islatton  wfiich  wiH  prcwkie  mudv-needed  relief 
to  mral  etodric  cooperatives,  tfteir  rural  cus- 
tomers, artd  aN  of  rural  Amertoa. 

The  text  of  this  legisiatkxi  is  reprinted  here 
for  your  information. 

HJl.  2045 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  oMemMed.  That  aec- 
tion  308A  of  the  Rural  Klectriflcatlon  Act  of 
1936  (7  VJB.C.  »3«A)  (>■  added  by  aecUon 
1011(a))  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recondlla- 


"(a)  If .  on  the  effeethre  date  of  Uito  aeo- 
tton.  a  borrower  turn  an  outstandina  loan 
made  t>p  the  Fedenl  Finandng  Bank  and 
guaranteed  hy  ttie  Administrator  of  tbe 
Rural  Electrifleatiac  Admlnlstratkn  under 
aectkm  308.  the  txMiowei  may  prepay  aueb 
loan  (or  any  loan  advance  made  thereunder) 
by  paying  the  outatandtng  principal  halanry 
due  on  audi  loan  (or  advance)  if— 

"(1)  private  capital,  with  tbe  extsdng  loan 
guarantee,  ia  used  to  rqdace  tbe  loan;  and 

"(2)  the  IxwTower  certifies  that  any  wn- 
ings  from  nich  prepayment  wHl  tw^ 

"(A)  pasMd  on  to  Its  customeiB:  or 

"(B)  In  a  case  of  financial  hardship,  used 
to  improve  the  financial  strength  of  the  Imr- 
rower.  or 

"(C)  used  to  avoid  future  rate  increases. 

"(b)  No  sums  In  addition  to  the  payment 
of  the  outstanding  principal  ttalancr  of  the 
loan  (or  advance)  may  l>e  charged  as  the 
result  of  such  prepayment  agatnat  the  t>or- 
rower.  the  fund,  or  tbe  Rural  Btectrlflcation 
Administration. 

"(c)  Any  guarantee  of  a  loan  prepaid 
under  this  section  with  prtvate  capital 
under  repaymmt  terms  agreeable  to  the 
txwTower  shall  be  fully  swlgnshle  and  trans- 
f  erable  without  oondltioo  and  shall  remain 
available  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of 
the  loan  originally  agreed  to  by  tbe  Admin- 
istrator.". 

(b)  Not  later  than  tbe  effective  date  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (c).  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  issue  regiilatlona  to  carry 
out  the  amendment  made  by  sulwectlan  (a). 
In  issuing  such  regulations,  the  Secretary 
shaU- 

(1)  facilitate  prepayment  of  loan  ad- 
vances: 

(3)  provide  for  full  processing  of  each  pay- 
ment request  within  30  days  after  Its  sul>- 
mlssion  to  the  Rural  ElectriflcatkHi  Admin- 
istration: snd 

(3)  except  as  provided  In  section  308A  of 
the  Rural  Electriftoation  Act  of  1938, 
impose  no  restriction  that  increases  the  cost 
to  txnrowers  of  obtaining  private  financing 
for  prepayment  under  such  section  or  lnhn>- 
Its  the  ability  of  such  l>orrowers  to  ento' 
Into  prepayment  arrangements  under  such 
section. 

(c)  Tbe  amoidment  made  by  suliaection 
(a)  shaU  become  effective  October  1.  1987. 
or  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  whichever  is  later  Provided,  That 
a  Iwrrower  of  an  outstanding  loan  made  by 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  and  guaranteed 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
under  section  306  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936,  at  the  tMrrower's  option.  If 
such  borrower  and  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  have  reached  an  agreemmt 
on  prepayment  of  the  loan  under  section 
308A  of  such  Act  aa  In  effect  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  amendment  made  Ity 
subsection  (a),  may  prepay  such  loan  under 
such  agreement  after  such  effective  date. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MATT  SHELEY 


HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

or  TXXAS 
ni  THE  HOirSE  OP  RBPRBSEmATIVBS 

TTittrtday.  AprU  9. 1987 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speeker,  on  March 
10.  GreenviNe.  TX.  tost  one  of  its  most  self- 
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■aen  onaray.  rvr 
Matt  was  ttw  puUWtsr  of  Vw 


he  waa  a  voloo  of  raaaon 
OraeraHfc  and  Hunt  Oounfy  msto  the 
tion  from  a  rtnri,  lilackland  fsnfring  oommuni^ 
to  the  growling,  dynamic  oommunRy  R  is  tod^^ 
Mall  Shaley'a  leedanhip  wfl  oartsMy  be 
miseed  by  his  oonimunl^.  and,  aa  my  Mend,  I 


Hto  odeafluea  on  Isa  rieaispeper  captured 
his  Mewid  his  devoMon  to  his  prolsssion  so 
wea,  ana  moronra  1  ncana  vw  waoweig  ar^ 
da.  whk^  appeared  in  the  March  10  edMon  of 
tfw  Herald  Banrter. 

Ex-HasAUt  BAMBsa  PnsusBaa  Diss 

Matt  Sheley.  publisher  of  tbe  Herald 
Banner  for  3S  years  tief ore  his  retirement  in 
1981.  died  Monday  afternoon  at  Ctttans 
Oeneral  HoapttaL  He  waa  70. 

Funeral  aervioes  will  l>e  at  2:30  pja. 
Wednesday  at  Ooker-Matliews  Funeral 
ChapeL  Other  arrangemento  are  pmrting 
with  Ooker-Mathews  FUneral  Home. 

Sheley.  who  had  undergone  surgery  for  an 
aneurysm  to  December,  bad  been  wccking  to 
his  yard  when  be  liecame  fD  early  Monday 
afternoon. 

Sheley  t>egan  his  Journalism  career  as  a 
youth,  working  for  his  father.  own»  of  a 
small  group  of  newspapos.  first  to  produc- 
tion and  as  a  carrier  and  later  as  a  reporter 
and  circulation  and  advertising  aalfsmsn 

He  attended  Notre  Dame  where  he  re- 
ceived his  InislnesB  admlnistratian  degrtc 
and  the  University  of  lOssouri  where  he 
earned  post  graduate  degreea  to  maiteting 
and  advertising. 

He  tlien  went  to  work  for  tbe  Chicago 
Trltnme  as  a  reporter.  He  later  aold  advertis- 
ing for  the  Pantagraph  to  Bloomington.  DL 
and  then  went  to  woiA  for  the  TJnffOln.  DL 
Courier  as  general  manager  and  later  aaslst- 
ant  mitfllsber. 

His  career  was  totomipted  by  World  War 
n  In  which  he  served  to  the  leaervea  and  for 
four  years  to  the  Army  with  tours  to  New 
Oulnea.  Australia  and  Europe.  He  was  dis- 
charged after  t>etng  seriously  wounded  to 
actitm  to  Europe.  Following  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  Illinois  as  a  newspaper  consultant. 

Sheley  ioined  Haite-Hanks  to  19B4  as  gen- 
eral manager  and  editor  of  the  OreenvUle 
Evening  Baniter.  When  the  company  pur- 
chased the  Morning  Herald  to  eariy  1957.  he 
was  named  president  and  puldlsher,  a  posi- 
tion be  would  hold  imtO  his  retirement  to 
1981. 

Under  his  supervision,  the  newmaper 
tiecame  the  first  to  Tezsa  to  make  tbe 
switch  from  an  afternoon  to  a  morning  pub- 
Ucatlon. 

Sheley's  on-the-aoene  Kennedy  assssrina- 
Uon  oovoage  along  with  then  staff  photog- 
rapher Jerry  Strader.  now  publisher  of  the 
McKlnney  Courier  Oaaette,  earned  the 
Herald  Banner  top  honors  from  tbe  Aasod- 
ated  Preas  for  news  reputing. 

It  was  one  of  numerous  awards  earned  by 
the  newapapn'  during  Sheley's  tenure. 

Following  his  retirement,  he  served  to  a 
ctmsultlng  capadty  for  Harte-Hanka  and 
aeveral  other  puldicatlana  and  also  worked 
on  Congreaaman  Ralph  Hall's  auooeasful 
campaigns  for  re-election. 

"Matt  liad  a  rougli  eztertor  but  he  bad  a 
heart  of  gold.  He  was  a  long  and  dear  azMl 
trusted  friend  of  mine."  said  Hall  from  bis 
Rockwall  office  Monday  after  learning  of 
Sheley's  death. 
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I  a  giwt  IMper  In 
;  and  tn  bftactnc  Induatnr 
to  town.  Tluuiuli  the  nwnoapw  ■nrt 
tlwt^  Impwf  nt  hff  ttm  ■  itaiiwh  riirr~*- 
M  iif  fluwiiiniii.  "HlIM  ~ 

poMWiar  of  the  HenOd 
lato  IMS.  Mid.  -MmU  Sbdey 
a«— ^iiifUH  M  aneOTpaper  pnMJahw  wtiat 
.  o<  oa  «bo  want  to  pobUUi  lood  newa- 
to  Be  was  not  oonoeraed 
about  popolarttj.  onljr  about  publlahlnc  the 
news  that  affcetad  hta  readen.  He  did  not 
a*  that  people  acree  with  bla  vlewB.  only 
that  they  *«*«ff**— •  them.  He  was  a  good 
friend  and  good  OMntcr." 

Stadey  vae  bom  Oct.  11. 1916.  in  Phoenix, 
ArtL.  the  eon  of  L3.  and  Kllen  Rorenoe 
ahdey.  He  mairied  Htien  Sandraa  on  Nov. 
n.  1M».  In  DaDaa.  He  was  a  BaptlsL 

Surrhrlng  are  hk  wife  of  Oreenville:  a  son 
Jeffrey  Hait  8heley  of  Austin:  a  daui^ter. 
Dtanne  Green  of  Austin:  a  brother.  John 
Sheley  of  Pinekneyrille.  DL:  a  sister,  Evelyn 
Shrtvcr  itf  Bettendorf.  Iowa,  and  four  giand- 
dilldren. 

Sinoe  eoBlng  to  OreenvUle  in  1954,  Sheley 
has  served  on  a  number  of  boards  and  orga- 
"«— H/"^  He  was  a  former  member  of  the 
OreenvUle  Board  of  Devektpmait,  the 
r9f*i»>^  of  Oomraeroe.  and  United  Way. 
He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Rotary 
C3nb.  He  and  Mra.  Shdey  were  active  finan- 
cial supporten  of  the  Cheenville  Entertain- 
ment Series  and  Symphony  Series  and  were 
OB  the  board  of  dlreetocs. 

Mr.  Spaakar,  I  move  that  wtien  we  adKxim 
hgra  todqr.  we  do  ao  in  the  memaiy  of  Matt 
Shaiay,  and  with  our  ep^ireasion  of  love  and 
•ympailhy  to  hia  lovety  wife.  Helen  Sheley. 


li£PROYEMEtfT8  IN  THE  PITIlIK- 
NATIONAL  TRADE  STRUCTDRE 
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kade  negoHaliona  are  graaity  needed 

oopiMr  Die  pniHcaoraH  veno  wracn  naa 

In  reeponae  to  the  1962  woild  raoee- 

aioa  4^  a  leauH  of  the  leal  round  ofOATTne- 

the  Tokyo  found,  the  Unltod  StolM 

Big  ni  gone  oi  oogeia  wnan  pnaaeo  n.  Tei  ao- 
to  the  Depertnfient  of  AgriouNufe.  agrt- 


HON.  NOiMAN  D.  SHUMWAY       "lent^ 


to  the  GATT  rules 
been  aartendod  to  agriculture  over 


AgiBuNure  ia  one  sector  of  the  worid  econ- 
omy '  iitiich  la  perUoularly  fraugfit  wMh  trade 
cxMong  prowcoorasm  si  agncw- 
ture  h  M  oontributod  to  sufplua  production,  low 
oommodKy  pricea,  and  intomationel 
price  vistabMty.  IntemaHonel  nrios  designed  to 
eimln^  agricultural  export  subeidtes  and  to 
remoM  barriers  to  agricultural  mar1(ets  in  both 
develeped  and  developing  oountriee  are  ea- 
aenttfll  to  ttie  future  of  our  agricultural  aector. 

Andlher  aector  of  the  worid  economy  in 
need  ^  trade  relef  is  the  maritime  service  in- 
dustry and  the  aervioe  sector  in  general.  Be- 
cause service  industries  are  not  presently 
within  the  scope  of  the  GATT  process  they 
have  never  been  addressed  through  these  ne- 
goliatlDns.  There  are  numerous  examptes 
wfier^  foreign  shipping  nations  have  erect- 
ed umir  barriers  aa  a  means  of  protecting 
and  boistering  their  merciiant  marine.  As  a 
result]  U.S.  shipping  interests  simply  have  no 
opportunity  to  compete  fairly  for  a  share  of 
the  wbrld  maricet  for  cargo  transportation.  By 
expanding  the  scope  of  the  GATT  negotia- 
tions iwe  will  have  an  opportunity  to  address 
these  problems  wliich  have  In  many  ways,  to 
date,  pone  uncontested. 

To(9ay  I  ioin  with  several  of  my  colleagues 
In  Intrbdudng  a  resolution  which  sends  a  dear 
signal  to  our  tradbig  partners  of  the  Impor- 
tance we  place  on  these  trade  negotiations 
and  the  urgent  need  for  concrete  Improve- 
in  the  IntemationaJ  trade  structure. 


orcAUToaaiA 

or  THK  H01T8B  OF  1 

Tkunday.  AprU  9. 1987 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  round  of 
muMMaral  trade  tain  to  be  conducted  under 
the  auaploaa  of  the  GATT  since  Its  creetton  In 
1047. 

The  member  nattona  have  agreed  to  an  am- 
bNioua  agenda  daalgned  to  eddross  the  inad- 
equaciea  of  the  exIMng  GATT  system,  includ- 
ing lengthy  and  kieffbctivo  dtopute  settlement 
prooeduraa.  aa  wel  aa  exparxlng  the  GATT 
sbudure  to  encompass  important  new  arees. 
One  notorious  dtaputo  between  the  United 
Slatoaand  the  European  Communily  involving 
cMrus  and  paato  oontirajed  for  16  yeers  de- 
spite medtetton  under  the  auspices  of  GATT. 

These  trade  negotiations  represent  a  unique 
opportunKy  to  dtocuss  with  some  of  our  major 
tradbig  partners  the  problems  which  impede 
free  trade  and  economic  prosperity,  inckjdmg 
tsriffs.  and  nonlaritf  barriers.  It  is 
that  the  GATT  mwidate  be  expend- 
ed to  provide  an  effective  International  frame- 
work  tar  enhancing  agrlouNural  trade,  dvect 
foreign  inveelmenl.  the  service  industry,  tlie 
protection  of  Melectual  property  rights,  and 
the  GATT  dtopute  settlement  procedures. 


i  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
Til  BUSH  A  MEMORIAL  HONOR- 
IN  3  WORLD  WAR  n-ERA  FHIL- 
IF  *INE  SCOITTS  AND  FILIPINO 
VITERANS 


OP 
STIATES  ARMY 


THE     UNITED 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OrCAUyOHMIA 
1$  THS  HOVSC  or  BXPRISEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  9. 1987 

MrJ  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
Introduce  a  joint  resokjtnn  which  woukl  pay 
tribute  to  the  Worid  War  ll-era  Philippine 
Scouts  and  Filipino  veterans  of  the  United 
Stata^  Army.  These  dedk»tad  Individuals 
deoK^nstrated  courage  and  resolve  in  support 
of  thg  Allied  war  effort  and  they  deserve  our 
gratittide  and  recognitnn. 

Events  over  the  past  yeer  In  ttie  PtiHippines 
havefremirKled  us  of  ttie  courageous  nature  of 
the  IfhiHppine  people.  But  they  have  demorv 
strat4d  this  cfiaracteristic  before  In  their  ef- 
forts iduring  Worid  War  II  as  tfiey  assisted  in 
the  pfotectwn  of  ttie  Philippines  and  in  the  de- 
fense of  freedom. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  hes  now  been  more  ttian  40 
yeer^  since  the  Second  Worid  War  led  to  the 
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nvaaion  oi|ine  nssppawe  oy  japan,  wn  yai 

yean  Immp  not  dbiwnad  ttw 

thoae  who  fought  In  WbiW  Ww 

raaokjHon  I  am  Mrodudng  today 

I  the  eatsblshmeiM  of  a  memO' 

WW  It-era  PNIppine  Soouts 

Mala      '-*  -■        ■    ^„„      iunt-*-* 

WB  lOVn  mOKJOOn  WOUKI 

PNIppine  Scouts  and  U.S.  Vet- 

of  America— an  organiza- 

my  dMrid— to  eatablsh  a  mo 

wouU  raoogni»  and  honor  the 

the  PNIppine  Scouts  and  Rlpi- 

WorM  Wv  II.  The  reaponatiilty 

neoeesary  funda  for  the  estal>- 

lima  memorial  woun  oe  soiory  len 

to^^l    II     ^"    ""^       '  C««««a,.^     * iiImMii.i     ■■■■■■■.■!    b. 

me  iT»BBpaio  ooouis  Aseoctanon  namoo  i 

the  reaokJiion.  No  Federal  dolars  wouU  be 

used  to  est  lOHsn  ms  memorial. 

I  introduce  thia  resolution  in  order  to  provide 
a  meanlngfiil  damonstiatkwi  of  our  deep  grati- 
tude for  m4  faithful  and  gallant  servtoe  of  the 
peopto  of  the  Phippines  and  the  Flipino- 
Americans  wtw  took  part  in  the  Allied  war 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  I  urge 
my  oolleagiies  to  join  me  in  this  effort  by  co- 
sponsoring  ithis  ioint  resokJtion. 
H.J.  Rb.  243 

RetAvedi  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentaHvn  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congreae  otaenMed, 

SBCncm  I.  MTARlJHHllKWr  OF  Mm ORIAU 

(a)  Ui  C  (BMBiAL.— The  Philippine  Scouts 
and  VS.  V  eterana'  AsaodaUon  of  America  is 
authorized  to  establish  a  memorial  on  Fed- 
eral land  i  a  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its 
environs  t<  >  honor  the  Philippine  Soouts  and 
to  honor  9  lllpino  veterans  who  served  to  the 
United  Sta  tes  Army  during  World  War  n. 

(b)  CoM^JAircB  With  SrAin»*aiis  roa  Com- 
MKMOBATnk  WoKKS.— The  establishment  of 
the  memorial  shall  lie  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  eatitled  "An  Act  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  pi  icement  of  commemorative  works 
on  certain  Federal  landa  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  its  environs,  and  for  other 
purpoeea"]  approved  Novemi>er  14,  1980  (40 
U.S.C.  lOOi  et  seq.). 

SBC  L  PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES. 

The  Unfted  States  shall  not  pay  any  ex- 
pense of  tae  establishment  of  the  memoriaL 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GARTH  GARDNER 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 


OPCAurounA 
HOV8I  or  RXPBESnrr  ATTVSS 


munday,  April  9. 1987 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
bring  the  distinguished  career  of  Mr.  Garth 
Gardner  to  the  attentton  of  my  colleaguea  in 
the  Hous*  of  Representatives.  Later  this 
month,  Mr.  Gardner  will  tie  finishing  his  term 
as  preskient  of  the  CeKfomia  Contact  Cities 
Asaodatnn.  In  this  capacity,  he  has  dedtoated 
himself  to  representing  the  needs  and  Inter- 
ests of  contract  cities  ttvougtiout  ttie  State  of 
Caiifomia 

Currently,  Garth  is  the  mayor  pro  tern  of 
Pico  Riveik  CA.  He  was  first  elected  to  the 
Pk»  RiveiB  City  Council  in  April  of  1972.  He 
was  reele(ned  in  March  of  1976,  April  of  1960. 


and  April  of  1864.  He  eerved  as  mayor  in 
1974. 1077.  and  1962. 

In  addWon,  to  Ns  cNy  oound  responsfei- 
Wea.  Gtartti  ia  a  member  of  the  Pico  FHvera 
Redevelopment  Agency  Board  of  DIrectora. 
He  also  servee  on  the  board  of  dkectors  for 
the  Pico  Rivem  Housing  Assistance  Agency, 
the  Southeaat  Area  Animal  Control  Authority 
«id  the  46to  AgricuNure  DMricL 

From  1950-72  Garth  was  a  member  of  the 
dly  piwning  commisaton.  In  1971.  Garth 
served  as  the  President  of  the  American 
raght-of-Way  Aaaodatton.  He  is  also  the  peat 
preeldent  of  ttie  Souttiem  Caiifomia  Ptatming 
Cong^eea  and  ttie  Pkx>  Rivera  Optimist  Club. 
In  1977.  he  waa  appointed  as  a  State  of  Caii- 
fomia Inheritance  Tax  Referee. 

Garth  hokte  a  B.S.  degree  In  business  ad- 
iiiiiiistiattoa  He  Is  also  a  veteran  of  Worid 
War  II.  where  he  senred  in  ttie  Air  Force.  He 
has  been  a  CaMbrnia  resklent  since  1946.  He 
and  hia  tovely  wife  Mery  share  ttvee  chiklren. 

From  al  of  Garth's  accompNshmerrts  it  be- 
comes deer  that  he  hes  committed  himself  to 
the  betterment  of  the  souttiem  CaMfornia  com- 
munity. Ail  of  us  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  wori(  with  Garth  woukj  certainty  agree  that 
he  is  a  competent  and  charismstic  leader. 
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technotogy  eoorKimy.  and  tNa  harm  wM  oorv 
tkHia  ao  long  aa  thaae  domealc  banfers  to 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OP  IOWA 
IH  THS  HOnSI  OF  RSPRBSSHTATIVBS 

Thunday.  April  9. 1987 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  iotn  with  my  colleagues  Congress- 
men Swift,  Nielson  of  Utah,  Slattery,  Lott 
and  Matsui  in  introducing  ttie  Telecommuni- 
catkins  Polk:y  Act  of  1987.  This  bill  is  essen- 
tially ttie  same  measure  we  auttiored  in  ttie 
99tti  Congress:  it  aik>ws  the  regional  Bell  op- 
erating companies  to  pravMe  inf  ormatton  serv- 
k»s  and  to  manufacture  telecommunications 
equipment  in  ttie  United  States. 

There  have  been  some  important  changes 
in  ttie  policy  environment  since  I  first  intro- 
duced this  bill  with  these  same  original  co- 
sponsors  HI  ttie  last  Congress— most  notably, 
the  Department  of  Justice's  motkm  filed  on 
February  2,  1987,  witti  U.S.  District  Judge 
HaroM  Greene  wtiich  woukl  lift  many  of  ttie 
restrictkjns  placed  on  ttie  Bell  operating  com- 
panies. 

Ttiis  legistatkxi  is  not  a  response  to  or  a  re- 
actkm  to  ttie  Justice  Department's  filing.  In- 
stead, it  is  our  proposal  for  important  changes 
in  our  Natkm's  telecommunk»tk>ns  policies. 
And  those  policies  shouM  be  ctianged. 

American  consumere,  workers,  and  ttie  U.S. 
economy  have  all  paki  a  heavy  price  because 
of  ttie  restricttons  on  infomnatton  services  and 
manufacturing.  The  resttictions  have  denied 
consumers  the  benefite  of  new  servwes  and 
Innovative  technotogy,  ttiese  restrictions  have 
cost  American  woricers  fobs  and  opened  the 
door  to  a  fk>od  of  foreign  imports— causing 
ttie  U.S.  telecommunications  trade  belanoe  to 
stiift  from  a  surpkis  in  1982  to  neariy  a  $2  bH- 
Iton  deficit  in  1986.  These  restrictions  have 
limited  50  percem  of  the  U.S.  telecommunwa- 
tions  asset  base  from  becoming  full-fledged 


It  la  bue  that  the  raaMcMons  on  manufactur- 
ing have  been  modWed  by  the  court,  but  siM 
ttie  only  way  the  Bel  companiea  can  manu- 
facture is  If  they  take  the  joba,  investments, 
and  RAD  offshore. 

It  is  Ironic  that  at  the  time  msny  in  this  body 
lament  Amarica'a  lack  of  competitlveneaa  in 
ttie  worM  economy,  our  own  Government  pol- 
des  prevent  seven  of  our  maior  domestic 
oompenles  from  tiecoming  tietter  world  com- 
petMora.  A  policy  Hte  that  sends  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  ttie  real  of  ttie  worid  We're  ttadhig 
patsies  not  tradkig  partnsrs. 

Wei.  Mr.  Speeker.  ttiis  bM  changes  ttiis 
pdcy  and  aends  a  new  message  to  our  trad- 
ing partners,  to  consumers,  and  to  ttie  entire 
telecommunicationa  industry. 

To  our  tradkig  partners,  ttie  message  is: 
This  Congress  is  intent  on  elmineting  poHcies 
ttiat  hobbto  domestic  companiea  «nd  imK  ttie 
abity  of  al  American  firms  from  becoming  ag- 
gressive world  oompeUtore. 

To  consumers,  the  meesage  is:  This  Con- 
gress will  set  polk:ies  ttiat  w«  offer  ttiem  ttie 
benefite  of  competition,  new  servtoea.  and 
technotogical  advancementa.  wtiNe  ensuring 
ttiat  appropriate  safeguento  are  In  piaoe  to 
protect  customere  from  anticompetitive  atmse. 
To  competitors,  the  mesaage  is:  This  Con- 
gress wW  structure  niles  ttiat  altow  competi- 
tion to  flourish  and  competitore  a  fair  chance 
to  compete.  We  arent  Interested  in  unfairiy 
sheltering  certain  firms  from  the  winds  of  com- 
petition and  protecting  ttieir  privileged  position 
by  Government  fiat  This  country  vraa  built  on 
the  prindpto  ttiat  competition  strengtttens  our 
l^ation  and  benefite  our  consumers.  We  intend 
to  continue  that  tradHkxi. 

The  one  maior  ctiange  in  ttiis  bill  compared 
to  H.R.  3800,  introduced  in  ttie  last  Congress, 
is  ttie  induston  of  "ratepayer  protection"  lan- 
guage, which  my  coHeague  from  Washington. 
[Mr.  SwHT],  and  I  devetoped  last  year. 

This  section  of  ttie  bW  directo  ttie  FCC  to 
develop  rules  that  ensure  that  Amerkxn  rate- 
payers do  not  subsklze  ttie  Bell  companies' 
entry  into  ttiese  new  competitive  ventures  and 
also  guarantee  ttiat  competitore  are  treated 
tairty.  We  have  woritod  many  tong  houre  in 
consultation  with  regulatore,  industry  experts, 
accounting  professkxials,  and  our  colleegues 
in  the  Coi^ress  to  devetop  ttiis  section  of  ttie 
bU.  It  represente  a  rational  and  effective 
poKcy  for  protecting  ratepayere  and  competi- 
tors. 

We  do  not  intend  to  move  ttiis  legislation  In 
ttie  House  until  the  outcome  of  the  current 
court  proceedkig  is  known  We  also  do  not 
ptan  to  seek  additional  cosponsora  to  ttiis  bill 
until  it  is  more  dear  wtiettier  a  legislative  solu- 
tion to  ttie  decree  resttfctions  Is  needed.  How- 
ever, If  ttw  judge  acta  in  a  manner  ttiat  is  in- 
consistent wtth  ttie  fundamental  poticy  views 
incorporated  In  thia  measure,  we  wM  move  ag- 
gressively in  ttie  legislative  arena  to  imple- 
ment polcy  lifting  some  of  ttie  Kne-of-buakiess 


*y.     ^^^ 

on  a  wortdsMa  liasia.  The 

Nona  Polcy  Act  of  1967  i 

tant  negd  stsp  In  tHs  ewDkilonafy 

and  I  hope  my  ooleaouaa  wM  support  our  af- 

tarla. 


The  telecommunications  industry  is  evolving 
from  a  regutated  monopoly,  where  sennoes 
are  offered  by  a  Iknited  numtier  of  firms  In 
only  ttie  United  States,  to  a  competitive  Indus- 
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oraawToaK 
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Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yorii.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  today  that  Is  d^ 
signed  to  wJwtsntially  antiarwe  the  sMNy  of 
muaeumsand  pubic  Krarias  to  aoquha  nisior 
collections  of  original  works  by  artists,  wrilsra, 
and  composers.  The  National  Heritage  Re- 
source Act  guarantees  ttiat  America's  cultural 
heritage  wH  remain  in  this  country  and  wH 
always  be  avsiable  to  ttie  pubic  Incur  muae- 
ums,  Ntyaries,  and  srctilves. 

The  National  Heritage  Reeource  Act  woukl 
remedy  a  present  inequity  in  the  tax  law,  the 
result  of  a  1966  diange  wtiich  spedftaaly 
denied  living  auttiors.  poets,  musidsna,  sden- 
tiste,  and  ottier  artiste  a  tax  deduction  for  the 
fair  maricet  vakie  of  any  worta  they  personaly 
donate  to  a  muaeunri,  Kxary.  or  archive.  Al- 
ttxmgh  ttie  alternate  minimum  tax  tiaate  dona- 
txxis  of  these  wori»  by  their  ownere  aa  pref- 
erence items,  ttie  regular  income  tax  contin- 
ues to  alkTw  these  ownera  to  receive  a  tax  de- 
duction at  ttie  fair  market  vakie  of  works  ttiat 
they  donate. 

Since  the  1969  change,  artiste  no  tonger 
have  an  incentive  to  donate  ttieir  works  to 
pubHc  institutions.  As  a  result,  gifto  by  artiste 
to  museums  and  Hxaries  have  virtuaNy 
ceased. 

Acconing  to  Daniel  Boorstin.  Librarian  of 
Congress,  prior  to  ttie  enactment  of  ttie  1969 
Tax  Reform  Act,  ttie  Manuscript  Diviston  of 
ttie  Library  of  Congress  was  receiving  cdoc- 
tions  totaHng  neariy  200.000  manuscripte  each 
year.  Since  1969,  ttie  Ubrsry  has  received 
only  one  major  gift  of  self-created  material  by 
a  living  literary  figure. 

The  Library's  Musk:  Dtviskm  has  experi- 
enced a  similar  decline  in  donations.  Some 
1.200  manuscripte  had  been  donated  to  ttie 
Diviskxi's  coHection  between  1063  and  1970, 
but  in  recent  years  only  30  have  been  re- 
ceived. A  group  of  35  well-known  compoa- 
ers— induding  Samuel  Baiter,  Aaron  Copland. 
Waiter  Piston,  and  Igor  Stravkwky  stopped 
making  gifte  to  ttie  LXxary  folowing  ttie  tax 
change.  In  partKular.  ttw  Stravkisky  papere, 
wt^ch  were  origin^  to  be  given  to  ttie  Library 
ttie  month  the  Tax  Reform  Act  was  signed 
Into  law,  were  soM  to  a  private  foundation  in 
Switzerland. 

University  Hbraries  from  aN  regtona  of  our 
countty  can  also  trace  a  decline  in  donattona 
to  ttw  diange  in  the  tax  structure.  TTw 
lengttiy  list  indudes  ttie  University  of  CaMomia 
at  Beri(etey.  University  of  Connecticut,  Univer- 
sity of  Ftorida.  Northwestern  Univeraily, 
Purdue  Univeraity.  towa  State  Uraversity,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  Hwvanl  Unlvorsity.  Univer- 
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nmOMDn  ummqr,  imhimv  uravwqr,  ui» 

VOTl^  of '^n^  UrtMnRy  of  UMh.  Md  Uni- 

voni^  of  Vkv"'^ 

BdmplM  ki  my  honM  SMto  tn  nunMioui. 
N«*  Yoik  UniMnKy  hMnwporionowi  «jl»^ 
craMW  of  tam  80  to  90  poroont  of  dowBono 
by  mm$  or  Minors  •»«•  1960.  wtilo  «w 
Now  Yoifc  9m  Ubwy  am  ortlnwloo  on  BO- 
pvooni  radudon  in  qHb  of  monuocriplt.  Fur- 
iwiiMOi  ttw  MuMum  of  Modim  Art  raportod 
ttMt  R  rooolMd  donalono  of  52  worta  of  art 
tarn  «w  awfkn  brtmin  1967  and  1960. 
but  Mnoo  1972.  only  13  yro  donotwl 

bi  iMpomo  toMt  Mllonol  dodhw  of  dono- 
Mono  to  our  muooumo  and  Kirariaa.  a  1961 
Taak  Foioo  on  th»  Arts  and  Hu- 
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1900  amantnanl  to  ttw  Tax  Codo  govaming 
oharMbIa  gMla  of  craatfM  works  by  arNsls. 
writan^  and  compoaars  bs  anwndsd.  Aooord- 
kiQ  to  ttia  taak  foroa^  ths  hnmsdMa  banaflls 
of  na  cnanga  wouh  ok  rm.  sw  muaaums 
and  Kirailas  would  bs  abis  to  soqi**  hnpor- 
tanl  woffs  dIscOy  trom  ths  crsstors  of  ttis 
works  wNhoui  cost;  ssoond,  artials.  aulfwrs 
and  compoaara  would  bs  tttt  to  chooso  ths 
baflkilorv  wNch  thsv  bolouo  would  bsnsfit 
ths  most  ftfom  thsir  gHt  snd  ttM.  ths  pubic 
would  bsnsM  by  hawing  ths  worlcs  of  Mng  art- 
iati  and  writars  awaMils  to  thsm  in  pubic  in- 
aOlulono.  Ths  ligjalaMon  I  am  introducing  is 
daaignad  to  moks  thaas  bsnsiNs  a  rasMy. 

SIpulaNona  In  my  bM.  bniting  what  may  or 
may  not  os  cMinsa  as  a  oaaucaon,  ars  aps- 
cMc  anoui^  to  prawant  Ms  abuso  by  donors. 
For  aoompls.  ths  bH  rsquiras  that  the  property 
for  wNch  deductions  sis  tsksn  must  lis  in  ex- 
iMsnos  for  1  ysar  pikv  to  Ka  donalon  in  order 
to  prawarR  property  quioMy  producsd  and  do- 
nslsd  St  tsx  Ims.  Moreover,  donors  sre  re- 
quirsd  to  hsvs  a  wrillan  appraisal  of  ths  fair 
mvkst  vtfus  for  thsir  gm  wd  to  induds  the 
appraiasi  wnn  ines  laK  isun.  mso,  ins  oonai- 
sd  propsrty  must  dbectfy  lelsts  to  ths  primary 
puiposs  of  ths  irMMullons.  FinsNy.  pubic  offi- 
dali  mqf  not  taks  a  dadudton  for  donations 
of  thsir  pspsrs  if  thsy  were  produced  whie 
the  oWcisIs  wsrs  ofWcsrs  or  employeee  of  ttie 
IMtsd  Slatss  or  of  any  State,  or  if  the  papers 
were  created  out  of  ttte  performances  of  any 
duties  ss  officsrs  or  emptoyeee  of  the  Goverrt- 


■hare 
by  It 


ftlr.  Spssksr.  ths  cost  of  the  legislation  to 
the  US.  Trsssury  wouM  tis  spproodmately  $5 
to  $15  mKon.  For  this  oonysratively  small 
smount,  we  cen  end  ttte  17-yeer  drought  In 

ana     H^JS&dhaa^         S0&^         fcl  — Mn-i'a  r,  .mat  m^^^SbIb  ■SI  ■■■■■» 

acQUMraons  ma  Nsion  s  great  msiiiuiions 
have  wffaisd  and  damonatrato  that  ths  Na- 
tion's ouNursI  iMritsos  is  importsnt  to  us. 

hi  visw  of  ths  caisstropfiic  sifect  ttiat  infls- 
tion  and  shrinking  tax  dolars  haws  had  on  K- 
brariss  and  muaaums  in  reosnt  ysars.  this  Isg- 
mason  10  remsws  ms  isx  ncenuve  lor  me 
doriation  of  materials  by  thsir  croatorg  to  ttie 
Nation's  pubic  instRuttons  is  Imsly.  Its  snact- 
msnt  would  not  only  hsip  remedy  the  preeent 
tax  irwQuRy  between  the  creators  snd  ownsrs 
of  donatsd  worlts  but.  more  importsntly,  would 
snrich  oiv  NaMon's  cuNural  resources.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Boorsln: 

We  thrhre  on  our  berltace.  Positive  action 
by  OopgrtM  to  restore  the  tsx  incentive  for 
gifta  of  Mlf-tenerated  srtistle  snd  Iltermry 
worlu  wfU  remind  us  that  we  aU  hsve  a 


this  tMritace  and  we  are  nourished 
gsmer  wortcs  of  srtiata,  muaicisoa. 
ithon  I17  wisctliia  lettalatloD  will  hdp 
a  ivedous  part  of  us. 

support  today  for  ths  Nattonsl  Hsrttsgs 
Act  wN  hsIp  snsurs  that  our  paat 
haMS  a  placs  in  ths  future. 

provne  me  wioeei  poesBie  oi^ 
for  my  colesgues  to  review  ttiis  bM.  I 


April  10,  1987 


the 
Initloi 
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Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Revre^eniatlvet  of  the  United  Statn  of 
America  in  Congma  otaenMed, 

SSCIKW  1.  CHABITABLI  OCHmUBimONS  OP  CER- 
TAIN rmi8  CSBATKD  BY  THK  TAX- 
PATOL 

8ub#ection  (e)  of  section  170  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  cer- 
tain cpntributlons  of  ordinary  tnoome  and 
capitw  gain  moperty)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  ths  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph! 

"(6)  Special  soli  pos  csKTAnr  coimisu- 

TIOHS    OP    LITBUUtT.    MDSICAI.,    OK    ASTISTIC 

coMPOpinoiis.— 

"(Al  Ik  smssAi.,— In  the  caae  of  a  qiull- 
fled  aitlBtlc  cbaritslile  contribution— 
"(1)  the  amount  of  such  contribution  shall 
fair  market  value  of  the  property 
ited  (determined  at  the  time  of  such 
itlon),  and 
no  reduetkm  in  the  amount  of  such 
itlon  shall  be  made  under  subpara- 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragrwh  (1). 

QUAUPISD  AKTISnC  CHABITABLB  COR- 

:oii.— For  purposes  of  this  paragn^ih, 
'qualified  artistic  charitable  contri- 
leans  a  charitable  contribution  of 
any  ttterary,  music  artistic  or  scholarly 
oompssltlon,  any  letter  or  memorandum,  or 
simflv  property,  but  only  if — 

"(i)  such  property  was  created  by  the  per- 
sonal efforts  of  the  taxpayer  making  such 
contribution  no  less  than  1  year  prior  to 
such  qontribution, 

taxpayer- 
received  a  written  appraisal  of  the 
;et  value  of  such  property  by  a 
qualified  to  make  such   appraisal 
than  the  taxpayer,  donee,  or  any  re- 
in (within  the  meaning  of  section 
3XC)>  which  Is  made  within  1  year  of 
of  such  contribution, 
attaches  to  the  taxpayer's  income 
turn  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
itributlcMi  was  made  a  copy  of  such 
and 
. )  the  apprsisal  takes  into  account  but 
is  noi  limited  to  the  factors  described  in 
cUus4  (vl), 

"(11^  the  donee  Is  an  organization  de- 
scribeil  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection 

(bXlX 
"IW^  the  use  of  such  property  by  the 
is  related  to  the  purpose  or  function 
uting  the  basis  for  the  donee's  ex- 
under  section  501  (or,  in  the  case  of 
lental  unit,  to  any  purpose  or 
n  described  under  subsection  (c)), 
(v|  the  taxpayer  receives  from  the  donee 
a  written  statement  representing  that  the 
doner's  use  of  the  property  will  be  In  ac- 
cordi^ce  with  the  provisions  of  clause  (Iv). 
and 

"(vf)  the  written  appraisal  referred  to  in 
clause  (ii)  includes  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  property  created  by  the  personal  ef- 
forts pf  the  taxpayer  is  or  has  been— 

"(I|  owned,  maintained,  and  displayed  by 
orgai  izatlons  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
of  sul  section  (bXl).  and 


"(II)  aol4  to  or  exchanged  by 
other  than,  the  tsxpsyer.  donee,  or  sny  re- 
lated perso  a  (within  the  mfsmhn  of  ssctkm 
46S(bX«XC  ». 

"(C)  lfA:aifDii  Boujut  umxAnow.— Tlie 
sggrecste  I  Diount  of  quslUled  srtlsttc  disrt- 
tsble  ooDtr  Imtlans  sDowsbte  to  sny  tsxpsy- 
er  as  a  dei  luetton  under  subsection  (a)  tcx 
any  taxabli  1  year  slisll  not  exceed  the  artis- 
tic adjustel  groa  Inoome  of  the  taxpayer 
for  such  ts:  csble  yesr. 

"(D)  Antsnc  adjusrb  oaoss  nraoMS.— 
For  purpaes  of  this  psragrsph.  the  term 
'srtiatie  sd  usted  groes  Inoome'  means  that 
portion  of  (he  adjusted  gross  inoome  of  the 
taxpayer  fSr  the  taxable  year  attributable 


:a)i 


with  respect  to  the  type  of 

ibed  in  subparagraph  (B)  that 

the  taxpayer,  and 

le  trom  teaching,  lecturing,  per- 

stanOar  scttvlty  with  reject  to 

or  to  slmllsr  ivoperty  created 

other  then  the  tsxpsyer. 

ORAPH  WOT  TO  APPLT  TO  CBTTAUT 
MS    ST    PUBLIC    OIPICIALS.— Sul>- 

shsll  not  apply  in  the  case  of 

lie  contribution  of  any  letter. 

or  similar   property  which 

prepared,  or  produced  by  or  for 

whfle  such  individual  was  an 

loyee  of  the  United  States  or 

political  subdivision  there- 

;.  preparation,  or  production 

irty  was  related  to.  or  arose  out 

'ormance  of  such  individual's 

an  officer  or  employee." 

OP  EZCB88  DBOUCnON  POS 
lOPlONIlfinfTAX. 
Paragrapli  (1)  of  section  56(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  ad- 
justments I  applicable  to  individuals)  is 
amended  bgr  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  nw  subparagraph: 
"(F)  DsDOcnoN  PCS  CBARITABLB  conthibt;- 

TIOM  OP  AU,  SIC  CBKAXBD  BT  TAXPATXR  NOT 

ALLOWKD.— In  determining  the  amount  al- 
lowable as!  a  deduction  under  secttim  170. 
sulisection  (eK6)  shall  not  apply." 

8BC  S.  EFPEfTIVB  DATC 

The  Eunepdments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  cobtributlons  made  after  December 
31,  1986, 14  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 
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VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
SCHPLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


HON.  BUI  CHAPPELU  JR. 

I  OPPLORIDA 

IK  THBHOUSK  OF  BXPRaSOTTATIVB 

"^urtday,  April  9, 1987 
Mr.  CHAF>PEU_  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  Its  ladies  auxil- 
iary condu^  the  Voice  of  Democracy  broad- 
cast scriptWriting  contest  More  than  300,000 
secondary  ^tiool  students  across  the  country 
are  partkjptrttog  ttiis  year.  They  are  compelkig 
for  seven  natnnal  scholarships  which  are 
awarded  a*  top  prizes  in  ttie  40th  year  of  the 
contest  I  ^ouM  Kke  to  commend  the  VFW  for 
Its  sponsorship.  This  is  s  spiendkJ  way  to  en- 
courage young  Americans  to  express  their 
tove  (^  coiBitry  and  devotton  to  its  kleals. 

I  sm  sutinittkig  for  ttie  Re<X)RO  the  winning 
script  front  the  State  of  Ftorida.  I  note  with 
special  prkle  tfiat  the  winner,   Maresi  Ann 
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Bany.  age  17.  of  OaLand.  raaktoa  hi  my  dto- 
trict  and  attends  Deljmd  Sentor  High  School. 
I  urge  my  cdeagues  to  rsad  hsr  script 

Tbb  Cballxxb  op  Ambucam  ClTlXSBSmP 

Ameriesn  dtlsenshlp  Is  sn  honor.  like  all 
great  honors.  It  carries  with  it  great  respon- 
sibility and  high  Ideals.  In  this  respoislbll- 
ity  and  these  Ideals  lies  the  challenge  of 
American  dtlsenshlp. 

Our  forefstbers  fought  and  died  to  instill 
glory  In  the  American  nation.  We  would 
betray  their  sacrifices  if  we  aUowed  this  bas- 
tion of  freedom  to  crumble.  In  a  mere  300 
years.  America  has  developed  from  thirteen 
struggling  colonies  to  a  nation  of  fifty 
states,  a  nation  to  whom  the  world  looks  for 
guidance.  This  climb  to  strength  was  begun 
by  those  who  first  dared  call  themselves: 
American  citizens.  The  generations  follow- 
ing hsve  each  in  turn  held  the  torch  of  free- 
dom and  raised  It  to  greater  hdi^ts.  Ameri- 
can citizenship  has  changed  from  an  item  of 
ridicule  to  an  honor  for  which  people  risk 
their  lives.  The  challenge  to  the  present  and 
future  generations  is  to  conUnue  on  this 
path,  ever  vigilant  that  those  who  died,  died 
not  in  vain. 

Citizen  of  a  world  power,  each  American  is 
a  most  influential  voice  in  the  cry  for  free- 
dom. Each  citizen  has  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  to  Uve.  Each 
of  us  are  challenged  to  take  our  skills  and 
employ  them,  not  only  for  our  own  advance- 
ment, but  also  for  our  country,  that  it  may 
nurture  future  generations  to  live  in  free- 
dom. 

American  citizenship  is  a  symtwl  of  free- 
(tom.  opportunity,  and  friendship.  An  Amer- 
ican fits  no  stereotype  of  race  or  color,  but 
always  strives  to  better  the  naUon  his  fore- 
fathers have  adopted,  s  place  he  can  rightly 
call  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

No  King  of  America  has  ever  reigned,  nor 
will  there  ever  be  one  so  long  as  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  Is  steadfast  in  his  beUef .  BeUef  in 
a  system  of  government  where  each  man  is 
important,  each  voice  is  heard:  this  is  the 
system  the  American  citizen  must  strive  to 
protect.  Our  forefathers  have  left  us  a  gov- 
ernment which  grows  with  our  nation,  as 
each  generation  benefits  from  the  wisdom 
of  the  one  before.  Each  generation  in  turn 
leaves  its  knowledge  for  the  future. 

The  challenge  of  American  citizenship  is 
to  build.  Not  to  stagnate  in  the  glory  of  our 
forefathers,  but  to  embrace  the  world. 
Those  who  have  gone  before  built  a  nation 
from  the  virgin  forest,  developed  a  system 
of  government  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  defended  that  nation  at  all  costs.  Tet 
they  also  opened  their  arms  to  those  who 
would  come  and  help  build  this  great 
nation.  As  sons  and  daughters  of  builders, 
we  must  continue  to  toll.  We  must  uphold 
the  ideals  fought  and  died  for  in  the  past 
two  centuries.  The  challenge  of  American 
citizenship  Is  to  construct,  in  a  war  torn 
world;  we  must  construct  an  even  higher 
testimonial  to  the  might  of  the  American 
nation. 


JUSTICE  FOR  FRED  PAUL 

HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

OP  WA8HIHCTOR 
»  THS  HOT7SX  OP  RXPRESERTATIVSS 

Thunday,  April  9,1987 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduced  a  private  bill  which  woukj 
overturn  ttie  inequitable  award  given  to  IMr. 
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Frederick  Paul  of  Seattle,  WA,  for  seraices 
rendered  from  1966  to  1971  to  the  kwpiat  Na- 
tives of  Alasfcs's  North  Stops  wd  olhsr  Alas- 
kan Natives.  Mr.  Paul  ropressntod  ths  Alaskan 
Natives  in  thsir  attempt  to  gain  Federal  recog- 
nilton  of  their  aboriginal  <Mkt»  to  the  htorth 
Stope  of  Alsska.  The  Aisskan  Natives  tomed 
to  Mr.  Paul  because  he  wss  an  Alaskan 
Native  and  also  possessed  vast  historical 
knowledge  of  their  aboriginai  dams.  Mr. 
Paul's  efforts  helped  lead  to  the  passsge  of 
the  Alssks  Nstive  CIsims  Settlement  Act  of 
1971  [ANCSA]  whtoh  gave  Alaska  Natives  titie 
to  44  miHon  seres  of  isnd  in  Aissks  snd  siso 
provkled  s  monetsry  awwd  of  newly  $1  bl- 
ion. 

My  bll  wouM  provkle  an  undetennined 
amount  "in  full  setttement  of  Mr.  Psul's  daim 
arising  from  the  performance  of  legsi  services 
on  behslf  of  Arctx:  Stope  Eskimos  and  other 
Natives  of  Alaska  in  connection  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1971."  Another  bill  thst  I  hsve  in- 
troduced wouU  refer  the  psyment  bHI  to  the 
U.S.  Claims  Court  for  review  and  a  recom- 
mendatton  to  Congress  on  the  amount  of 
compensatton  for  Mr.  Paul. 

I  hiave  also  introduced  a  ttwd  private  bill 
wtiich  wouki  relieve  Mr.  Paul  and  his  wife, 
Aileen,  of  ail  Federal  Income  tax  liability,  In- 
duding  interest  snd  penalties,  for  sums 
awarded  to  Mr.  Paul  for  the  aforementioned 
legal  servh^es.  A  similar  bill  was  Introduced 
during  the  last  two  Congresses:  the  Judk:iary 
(Committee's  Sut>c(xnmittee  on  Administrative 
Law  and  Governmental  Relattons  Is  still  await- 
ing the  IRS  report  on  it  While  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Paul  shouki  be  relieved  of  this  tax  liability 
because  his  fees  were  exempt  by  law,  I  am 
now  focusing  my  effort  on  ttie  congresskMisI 
reference  bills  concerning  the  more  basic 
issue  of  the  fairness  of  Mr.  Paul's  award. 

For  more  than  6  years  of  legal  servk»s  to 
ttie  Alaskan  Nativm,  Mr.  Psul  received  a 
$275,095  award  from  a  $1.9  milHon  fund 
which  was  established  by  section  20  of  the 
ANCSA.  This  $1.9  million  was  the  total 
amount  provkled  to  compensate  ail  the  attor- 
neys who  performed  leigal  servnes  directly 
connected  to  ttie  adoptkxi  of  the  act  Mr. 
Paul's  award  was  a  small  percentege  of  what 
he  would  have  received  had  his  original  con- 
trad  with  ttie  Alaskan  Natives  not  been 
voided  by  sedkxi  22(8)  of  the  ANCSA.  This 
(x>ntrad  had  t>een  approved  after  an  exten- 
sive, 17-month  review  by  the  Area  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  $275,095  award 
given  to  Mr.  Paul  was  fair  compensatton  for 
the  nearly  7,000  hours  of  dednated  and  pk>- 
neering  vrork  he  put  Into  representing  the 
Alaskan  Natives.  Moreover,  activities  such  as 
Stele  tobbying,  negotiating  with  oil  company 
representetives,  and  other  services  in  whk:h 
Mr.  Paul  partic:ipated— and  which  deariy  relat- 
ed to  ttie  passage  of  the  AN(DSA— were  arbi- 
trarily exduded  from  compensation  by  sectk)n 
20  of  the  ANCSA.  The  contractual  vtoiatton 
ttiat  Mr.  Paul  suffered  as  s  result  of  section  20 
of  ttie  AN(DSA  seems  particularly  amenai)ie  to 
judicial  review  and  assessment  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  me  in  righting  ttiis  wrong. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  WILT 
CHAMBERLAIN 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


OP  OHIO 


IK  THX  BOnSB  OP  UPBXBBITATIVia 

Thursday.  April  9, 1987 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speakar.  I  wouhf  m»  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  sakito  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's ftoest  athletes,  W«t  "The  SHT  Chamber- 
lain. 

Wit  Chamberiain  is  the  only  player  in  Na- 
tional Basketball  Assodalton  history  to  have 
scored  100  points  in  one  gsme.  But  In  addi- 
tton  to  that  amazing  feat  Chamberiain  was  a 
consistentty  outstandtog  player  throughout  his 
NBA  career,  averaging  50.4  points  per  game. 
No  other  player  comes  doea 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  2Sth  anrtversary  of 
Wdt  Chamberiain's  100-point  game  I  wouM 
like  to  submit  for  the  Reooro  hvo  artkdes 
from  USA  Today  and  one  from  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  whk:h  detaM  the  career  of  this  supe- 
rior sttiiete  and  Amertoan. 

IRDOIOTABLB  WiLT  CaUOBT  KBICKS  WRH 
OUABODOWH 

(By  Tom  Weir) 

The  player  who  got  Idamed  for  allowing 
WUt  Chamberlain's  100-polnt  game  was  New 
York  Knlcks  center  Darrall  Imhoff,  Imt 
(Chamberlain  says  that  is  unfair. 

"Darrall  Imhoff  gets  the  brunt  of  it  ttx 
letting  me  score  100  points  but  everyone  was 
guarding  me."  Chamlierlain  said.  "They 
made  a  big  deal  about  Bill  Russell  vs.  WQt 
(Chaml>erlain.  but  Russell  never  guarded  me 
alone,  either." 

Imhoff  said  there  were  factors  thst 
helped  Chamberlain,  but  said  he  isnt  trying 
to  detract  from  the  performance. 

"The  baskets  were  very  loose  hoops,  very 
soft.  They  were  what  we  call  'garbage* 
hoops,"  said  Imhoff.  meaning  that  missed 
shots  tended  to  twunce  up  near  the  basket 
rather  than  ricochet  away. 

That,  Imhoff  s&id.  is  why  Chaml>erlain, 
only  a  .511  career  free-throw  shooter,  was 
able  to  sink  28  of  his  32  underhand-style 
free  throws. 

"If  anyone  could  do  It,  It  was  WQt.  He  was 
as  strong  as  two  men,"  Imhoff  said.  "But  he 
was  not  a  mean  player. 

"There  were  times  when  he  could  have 
gone  in  for  a  Jam  and  taken  another  play- 
er's arm  with  him.  but  Wilt  never  did  that. 
He  was  a  friendly  giant." 

Imhoff  wasn't  the  only  player  to  get 
burned  by  Chamberlain,  who  during  that 
1961-62  season  averaged  48H  minutes  s 
game.  (Chamberlain  never  fouled  out  in  14 
years  and  is  the  only  center  to  lead  the  NBA 
in  assists.  In  1067,  he  made  35  consecutive 
field  goals  in  a  four-game  span.  And  In  1972- 
73,  he  had  a  .727  field-gosl  percentage  for 
the  season. 

He  had  an  NBA-record  55  rebounds  in  a 
1960  game,  against  Boston's  Russell.  He  also 
had  a  playoff-record  41-rebound  game  in 
1967,  agntln  against  Russell. 

Imhoff  started  at  center  to  the  100-point 
game  only  because  Phil  Jordan  was  out  with 
the  flue.  Imhoff  played  only  20  minutes  and 
fouled  out.  His  backup,  (Cleveland  Buclmer, 
stood  6-8,  but  weighed  only  190  pounds  and 
was  no  defensive  match  for  the  7-foot.  275- 
pound  Chaml>erlain. 

Early  in  the  game,  Imhoff  complained  to 
the  referees  he  was  unfairly  being  called  for 
blocking  fouls. 
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WUt  always  took  the  back  seat,  the  better    Inch  snd  a  fraetlan.  Them  wn*  nUior  ■ 
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•n.  mM.  "Why  doBt  you  Jmt  give  bim  100 
poliita  and  w^Tl  so  home.' "  Imtaotf  nkL  "I 
dttit  nalta  I  «M  ft  nmdiet.'' 

Cba^tarialn'a  lOO-potat  night  led  to  one 
of  tiw  Mgseat  cfaeen  of  Imbofra  pro  career. 

•Ttm  next  night  we  ptajed  Phil««trtphl» 
■gain  in  New  Tofk  and  wnt  tried  to  aoore 
another  100."  Imhotf  aakL  "I  came  out  with 
a  little  time  left  and  got  artandlng  ovation 
beeauae  he  only  aoored  54." 
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26  YiASS  Aao.  LBOBin  Stood  Taixbt 
(By  Tom  Weir) 
On  March  2.  1962.  25  years  ago  today. 
Wilt  Chaml)erlaln  scored  100  points  in  a 
tiaafcTl*rB"  game  that  has  become  as  misun- 
derstood as  its  central  character. 

It  was  played  at  Hcfshey.  Pa.,  not  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  in  New  York,  as  is 
widely  believed.  The  100th  point  came  on  a 
pass  from  Joe  Rukllck,  not  Paul  Arizin.  who 
is  wrangly  credited  with  tlie  assist  in  the 
NBA  Guide.  Chamberiatn's  PhUadelpliiA 
Warrion  easily  defeated  the  New  Torlc 
Kni^erbockers  160-147.  omtrary  to  the 
popular  miaoooception  that  WQt  the  Stilt 
went  home  a  loaer  despite  scoring  100 
points. 

"I've  iiad  lots  of  people  tell  me  that." 
Chamberlain  said.  "That's  because  of  the 
mysttdam  of  WQt  Chambertain.  They 
branded  me  a  loaer." 

Despite  his  overwhelming  scoring.  Cham- 
beriain's  isesenoe  on  only  two  NBA  champi- 
onship teams  left  him  in  the  shadow  of 
aicfailval  BiU  Russell,  who  played  on  11 
with  Boston. 

"Sometimes  you  can  be  a  little  bigger  than 
life."  said  Chamboiain.  SO.  "When  people 
dont  understand  you.  they  fear  you." 

Chambeilatn  had  no  lack  of  incomprehen- 
sible, terroriitng  numbers.  Of  the  94  high- 
est-scoring regular  season  NBA  games,  be 
accounts  for  61. 
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the  principals  of  that  100-polnt 
there  was  one  negative  aspect  to  what 
moat  dominant  individual  perform- 
the  history  of  professional  badcet- 
By  scoring  100  points  in  a  game.  Cham- 
dwarfed  the  greatest  aecompUah- 
of  his  career— Averaging  50.4  potnU  a 
the  same  reason.  No  me  else  has 
35.6. 
Iiagree  with  that.  I  didn't  know  the  rest 
of  t$e  guys  felt  that  way  too."  Chamberlain 
said;  "It's  a  great  fest.  but  wliat  I  did  was 
merUy  double  my  average.  Lots  of  guys 
have  a  night  where  they  double  their  aver- 
age, and  no  one  gets  excited." 

For  most  of  the  game.  Chamberlain  was 
una|na«  he  was  on  the  doorstep  of  sports 
histbry.  But  his  t,eammat,«i  realised  early  in 
the  Our  that  their  Big  Dipper  was  brilliant, 
lot  a  pinochle  game.  "He  was  getting  fan- 
tasdc  cards."  said  tfammate  Guy  Rodgers, 
wh^  later  that  night  fed  most  of  his  20  as- 
to  Chamberlain.  After  cards.  Chamber- 
led  »*«t«rriat^  to  a  penny  arcade,  where 
e  the  shooting  gallery's  record  score, 
at  dldnt  miss  a  shot  at  the  shooting 
He  was  on  all  day.  The  man  was  Just 
Rodgers  said.  But  the  real  gunning 
't  started. 
Tfie  game  made  Warriors  coach  Frank 
McCiuire  seem  clairvoyant.  After  a  Dec  8. 
1961,  game  in  which  Chamberlain  scored  78 
poifts  and  Los  Angeles'  Eltfn  Baylor  had  63 
pie  overtime.  McGuire  said.  "It  won't 
ing  before  you  hear  WUt  scored  100." 
did  say  that,  but  I  didn't  really  mean 
id  McGulre.  who  was  as  astonished  as 
ine  by  the  100-point  night, 
didn't  have  any  idea  he  had  a  chance 
100  unto  someone  on  the  bench  said, 
know.  Coiudi.  Chamberlain  has  86  or 
I  couldn't  believe  it.  I  was  so  used  to 
him  score.  I  had  no  idea." 
louncer  Dave  Zinkoff  started  announc- 
ingjchamberlain's  runidng  point  total,  and 
the  crowd  was  chanting  "We  want  a 
idred." 
y  first  thought  was  that  they  must  be 
crazy."  Chamtierlain  said, 
ofrs  announcements  also  alerted  the 
Icks. 
lose  last  three  or  four  minutes  were  in- 
ily  frantic"  Warrior  Tom  Meschery 
The  Knlcks  were  running  around  like 
ens  with  their  heads  cut  off,  trying  to 
tori  anyone  but  Wilt.  We  started  inboimd- 
in^  the  ball  straight  to  WQt  in  the  f  ore- 
coijrt." 

b  one  talked  about  the  100  points.  "It 
an  unspoken  thing,"  Meschery  said, 
ter.  Chamberlain  learned  of  the  oppoei- 
s  other  strategy  when  he  drove  to  New 
afterward  with  Knlcks  Willie  Naulls 
Cleveland  Buckner. 

illie  Naulls  said  the  coach  (Eddie  Dono- 
van) said.  "We're  going  to  hold  the  ImU  23 
inds  before  we  shoot  it.' " 
en  so.  with  1:27  left.  Chamberlain  had 
led  98  points.  He  stole  an  inbounds  pass 
missed  on  his  first  try  for  100.  New 
rebotmded,  Richie  Ouerln  was  qui<^ly 
led.  and  after  his  free  throws  1:01  was 
Rodgers  got  the  ball  back  to  CHiamber- 
laki.   but  he  missed   again.   Philadelphia's 
Tod  Luckenbill  rebounded  and  passed  to 
C^Bamlierlain.  who  missed  again.  Luckenbill 
refunded    and    passed   to    Ruklick.    who 
parsed  to  Chaml>erlain. 

This  time,  on  what  diamberlain  caUed 
"tki  ordinary  shot  frmn  5  or  6  feet,"  the  ex- 
traordinary was  completed. 

^All  I  remember  was  the  ball  going 
ttirough  the  basket,"  McOuire  said.  "As  it 
happened  the  place  exploded.  I  rememlier 
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ne  kkM  Jumped  on  him.  little  guya,  and 
he  cariM  about  four  of  them  upoourt  with 
Mm  It  w4s  the  tunnleat  sight  I  ever  saw." 

Had  hit  tftammatif  not  tieen  so  acutely 
aware  of  the  lOO-point  potentiaL  Chamber- 
lain sald.|he  never  would  have  reached  the 
century  I 

points  really  bdongs  to  them, 
t  want  people  to  think  Pm  Just 
he  said.  "They  knew  some- 
it.  They  felt  like  this  was  a  his- 
oocMion  tiiftt  might   never  happen 
made  me  do  it." 

later  the  Warriors'  ooaeh.  was 

^ght  from  the  field  and  one  for 

the  free-throw  line  He  fondly  re- 

"the  night  me  and  WOt  scored 


gave  Attles  the  game  ball 
up  a  chance  to  Joke  that, 
have  anybody  guarding  you. 
go  eight  for  eight" 
said.  "The  thing  that  was  so 
great  about  it  was  that  Vmt  shared  it  as 
though  It  was  our  achievonent.  He  was 
really  gridous  with  it  A  lot  of  people  dcmt 
know  the  real  WQt  Chamberlain.  We  grew 
up  togettier  (in  Philadelphia).  He  was  a 
really  shying  man  and  still  is." 

McOulfe's  only  problem  with  Chamber- 
lain waslhe  didn't  like  posing  for  pictures 
with  his  7-foot  star,  "because  I  didnt  want 
to  look  like  a  peewee."  He  always  walked 
behind  Otuunberlain  so  he  could  watch  by- 
standersl  reactions. 

MeOuire  coached  against  Chamberlain  in 
another  [legendary  game,  when  liis  North 
CaroUnal  team  beat  Chamberlain's  Kansas 
in  the  triple-overtime  NCAA 
game  of  1957. 

why  I  left  North  OuDlina." 
I  wanted  another  challenge, 
to  coach  Ctiamberlain  because 
was  uncoachable.  He  never  de- 
image.  He  was  the  best  problem  I 

days.  Chamberlain  doesn't  go  to 
bed  at  1^  Bel  Air.  Calif.,  iuaue  until  4  or  5 
ajn.  but  Is  always  up  by  9  ajn. 

He's  a  lifelong  twchelor  who  turned  50 
lastAu.; 

too  many  people  that."  he  said. 

a  single  man  looking  for  a  wife." 

ivorite    projects    are    the    Special 

I  and  the  track  and  volleyball  teams 

trs.  He  is  helping  back  a  drag 

and  hopes  to  drive  in  competi- 

'  try  out  for  the  1988  USA  Olympic 
team  but  isnt  sure  he  wants  to  go 
I  athletic  grind. 

my  comforts  in  life  and  I've 
them.     Regimentation     is     very 
he  said.  "But  I  still  liave  a  lot  of 
I'm  still  a  dreamer." 
Bel  Air  Market,  he  pushes  his  own 
cart  and  signs  autographs  even 
!  thinks  they're  silly. 
_  I  try  to  do  as  a  'celebrity  type' 
is  allowl  these  people  to  know  I'm  no  differ- 
ent than  they  are,"  he  said. 
Still «  dreamer  indeed. 


100    AdroinsHmo 

TODAti 


pulled 


t>ff  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  and 


into  do4mtown  Hershey.  Pa. 


Ponrrs— 25    Ykabs    Aoo 
Wilt   C^BAMBsauoii   Ma]»   NBA 

HlST($IT 

(By  Scott  Ostler) 
Twenty  five  years  ago  this  afternoon,  WUt 
(the  St  It)  Chamberlain,  a  man  riding  a  hot 
streak,  sat  alone  on  the  back  seat  of  the 
Philadelphia  Warriors'   charter   bus  as   it 
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wm  always  took  the  back  seat,  the  better 
to  stretch  his  legs  in  the  aisle,  and  the 
better  to  either  retreat  into  his  private 
thou^ts  or  take  wr«mm«iui  of  the  bus  in  his 
booming  baritone  voice. 

The  Warriors  had  come  to  Hershey.  as 
they  did  about  once  a  month,  for  a  regular- 
season  game,  this  me  against  the  New  York 
Knl^s.  The  NBA  was  a  league  struggling 
for  financial  survival  and  artistic  accept- 
ance, and  found  it  necessary  on  occasion  to 
bring  its  product  to  the  hinterlands. 

Hershey  was  a  chocolate  town  flrst.  home 
of  Hershey  bars,  and  a  hockey  town  second, 
home  of  the  Hershey  Bears.  But  before  that 
night  was  over.  WOt  (Thamberlain  would 
stamp  Hershey  on  the  iMsketball  map  in 
bold  letters. 

The  bus  rolled  along  C3iocolate  Avenue, 
lined  with  street  lamps  that  are  replicas  of 
Hershey's  kisses,  half  of  them  chocolate  col- 
ored, lialf  of  them  f  oQ  wrap  colored. 

Even  though  the  bus  windows  were  shut 
tight  against  the  freeaing  wind,  the  players 
could  smeU  the  chocolate  from  the  huge 
Heishey  factory. 

As  the  locals  like  to  brag.  "We're  healthy 
because  we  breathe  chocolate." 

WUt  bad  played  cards  on  the  two-hour 
ride  down  from  Pliiladelphia.  cleaning  out 
several  teammates.  Usually  WUt  was  an  easy 
mark  for  the  team's  card  sharics.  but  as 
mentioned,  the  man  was  on  a  roIL 

Some  of  the  players  had  napped  on  the 
trip,  but  WQt  never  slept  on  a  bus.  or  on  a 
plane  or  train.  His  sleeping  patterns,  like 
almost  everything  else  about  htm.  were  un- 
usuaL  The  previous  night,  for  instance. 
Chamberlain  hadn't  sl^t  at  alL 

WUt  Uved  in  New  YorlL.  in  an  apartment 
overlooking  Ontral  Park,  and  cnnmuted  to 
woik  in  Philadelphia.  Thursday  night  he'd 
had  a  date.  They  went  to  WQt's  nightclub  in 
Harlem.  The  club  dosed  at  4  ajn..  and  since 
WQt  rarely  ever  got  to  sleep  before  simrise. 
and  since  he  had  to  catch  an  early  train  to 
Philadelphia,  and  since  he  had  companion- 
ship, he  hadn't  bothered  to  sleep. 

A  friend  liad  picked  tiim  up  at  the  station 
in  Philadelphia.  They'd  had  lunch,  and 
Chamberlain  had  caught  the  team  bus  at  2 
pjn.  Two  hours  later,  the  Warriors  roUed 
into  Hershey. 

The  bus  drove  past  the  Cocoa  Inn.  the 
town's  best  hoteL  Even  though  the  game 
was  four  hours  away.  Warrior  management 
wouldn't  dream  of  springing  for  hotel  rooms 
BO  the  players  could  stretch  out  and  relax 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  NBA  of  1962  was 
very  much  a  no-frills  operation. 

"I  had  no  assistant  coach,  and  no  trainer, 
and  I  made  aU  the  team's  travel  arrange- 
ments," says  Frank  McOuire,  the  Warriors' 
coach  that  season.  "When  we  traveled, 
sometimes  we'd  borrow  the  other  team's 
trainer.  One  night  we  got  to  Syracuse  and 
we  needed  one  roU  of  adhesive  tape,  and 
they  wouldn't  give  us  one,  I  swear. 

"That's  the  kind  of  league  it  was— WUt 
got  $100,000  and  we  didn't  have  adhesive 
tape." 

Not  that  McOuire  or  any  of  the  Warrior 
players  resented  WQt's  gigantic  salary.  On 
the  contrary.  Chamberlain  was  perhaps  the 
most  popular  player  on  the  tightly  knit 
team. 

He  was  also  a  national  phenomenon— had 
been  since  high  school— a  basketbaU  god 
playing  against  mere  mortals.  Now,  in  his 
third  NBA  season,  at  age  25,  he  was  outdo- 
ing himself.  He  was  averaghig  50  points  a 
game. 

WQt  brisUed  when  criUcs  said  that  he 
scored  simply  Itecause  he  was  tail,  7-foot  1- 
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taich  and  a  fraetlan.  Tliere  were  other  seven- 
footers,  and  none  of  them  scmed  SO  a  night. 
Oraweek. 

"WQt  was  a  Uttle  seif-consdous  about  his 
heiglit."  says  Tom  Mewdiery.  the  Warrier 
power  forward.  "Syracuse  had  a  guy  named 
Swede  Halbrook,  another  seven-footer,  ^^t 
and  Swede  would  pair  up  on  the  post.  One 
of  them  would  &aA  down  in  order  to  appear 
shorter,  then  the  other  would  duA  down  so 
he  wouldn't  tower  over  the  other,  and  then 
the  flrst  guy  would  duck  more  I  always  pic- 
tured them  doing  that  untQ  eventually  they 
would  both  lie  kneeling." 

The  50  poInU  a  game  weren't  really  WQt's 
fault.  McGuire  had  taken  over  as  coach  that 
season  and  had  redesigned  the  offenae 
around  Chamberlain. 

"They  mlssfrt  the  playoffs  the  year  before 
(with  WQt  scoring  34.7  a  game)."  MoGuiie 
says.  "I  figured  for  us  to  come  doae.  Cham- 
))erlain  had  to  score.  That  was  our  offense." 

And  it  worked,  the  team  was  winning,  but 
WQt  was  a  Uttle  uneasy  about  the  way  the 
points  were  piling  up. 

"It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  season  and  I 
ranember  thinking  a  lot  of  times.  'Hey  WQt. 
what  do  you  do  for  an  encore  after  a  50- 
point  average?'"  Chamberlain  says.  "So  I 
was  thinking.  'I  better  try  to  cut  this  thing 
back  a  Uttle  bit.  this  50-point  average.  Pass 
a  Uttle  more,  do  something.  Because  next 
year  they're  gonna  be  asking  for  60  points  a 
game.' " 

"Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  go  out  on  the 
floor  and  think.  'Well.  I  got  to  score  60 
points  tonighf?  The  fans  are  coming  out  to 
watch  me  score  50  points,  and  not  only  that, 
we  need  that  to  win.  y'understand?" 

"So  I  kept  saying  toward  the  middle  of 
February.  'IiCan.  I  got  to  cut  this  thing 
down,  because  it's  just  getting  out  of  hand.' 
I  never  felt  that  way  in  high  achooL  I  was 
averaging  50  there,  playing  maybe  half  of 
every  game  and  I  loved  It.  But  In  the  pros  it 
started  to  build  a  lot  of  pressure  on  me  that 
I  didnt  particularly  Uke." 

It  hadn't  heU>ed  that  WUt  had  scored  an 
NBA-record  78  points  three  months  before— 
against  the  Lakers,  in  triple  overtime— and 
73  two  months  before. 

"That's  nothing."  McGuire  told  the  press 
after  the  78-pointer.  "He'U  score  100  some 
night." 

But  there  was  no  particular  reason  to 
think  that  March  2,  In  Hershey,  might  be 
the  night  The  Knlcks  werent  a  strong 
team.  In  fact  they  had  the  third-worst 
record  in  the  league,  but  Knick  Coach  Eddie 
Donovan  was  determined  not  to  be  embar- 
rassed by  WUt  the  StUt  Donovan  had  been 
quoted  that  week  as  saying  that  inmft^A  of 
trying  to  out-muade  the  strongest  player  in 
the  league  the  Knlcks  would  employ  small, 
fast  guys  and  run  WUt  to  death. 

The  Warrior  players  were  incredulous. 
Warrior  forward  PaiU  Arizin,  a  very  quiet 
veteran  who  rarely  commented  on  anything, 
laughed  out  loud. 

"Doesn't  Dcmovan  know  WUt  can  run 
faster  and  longer  than  anyone  in  the 
league?"  Arizin  said. 

WUt  Just  smUed. 

"Guy  (Rodgers.  Warrior  guard)  and  me 
Just  loved  to  run,"  WUt  says.  "I  mean,  run- 
ning was  a  way  of  life  for  us.  The  only  time 
I  got  a  chance  to  dunk  my  first  year  in  pro 
basketbaU  was  mainly  off  the  fast  break, 
getting  the  rebound,  giving  it  to  Guy,  beat- 
ing everyone  downoourt  and  Guy  would  do 
alMut  4,000  moves  and  fUt  the  baU  back  to 
me,  and  I'm  in  for  the  jam." 

WUt  was  a  race  horse.  He  had  amazing 
stamina,  enormously  long  strides,  and  he 
was  fast  as  fast  as  point  guard  Rodgers. 
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"If  you  dldnt  get  oat  of  hla  way.  he'd  ran 
you  over."  says  Al  Attlea.  the  other  guard 
on  that  team.  "You'd  be  luailim  the  tanak 
and  you'd  hear  thia  big.  de^  volee  bdilnd 
you.  telling  you  which  aide  of  the  floor  he 
was  on.  So  you'd  make  sure  you'd  get  od  the 
other  side  He  was  Just  a  p>M<fwi«.^«»i  ath- 
lete." 

The  bus  pulled  up  to  the  Hershey  Spcets 
Arena  four  hours  before  game  tim»  "n^ 
pregame  meal,  as  usual  on  the  road,  would 
be  arena  hot  dogs,  whenever  the  vendors 
heated  up  their  wares. 

WhQe  watting  for  their  hot  dogs.  WQt  and 
some  teammates  headed  for  a  penny  arcade 
area  in  the  lower  level  of  the  Arena.  WDt 
went  to  work  <m  a  ahootlng  gallery  game 
AoconUng  to  legend,  and  to  WQt  he  pro- 
ceeded to  shatter  the  record  aoore  for  the 
machine,  a  record  verified  by  a  doorman 
who  had  been  thoe  for  yean. 

True  story?  Chamberlain  doeant  Ue.  Al- 
though, as  Meschery  says.  "WQt  did  every- 
thing in  grandiose  propttitioos.  Even  hli 
truths  were  larger  than  truths." 

But  who  can  doubt  WQt's  shooting-gaUery 
story?  He  was  hot  that  night  You  could 
look  it  up. 

The  Hershey  Sports  Aroia  was  2S  years 
old.  having  been  dedkxted  in  1086.  four 
months  after  WUt  was  bom.  It  waa  a  drafty 
but  weU-maintained  concrete  building,  and 
it  held  more  people  than  the  town  did.  The 
population  of  Herahey  was  about  7.500  and 
the  Arena  seated  Just  undo'  9.000  for  bas- 
ketbaU. That  Friday  night  it  waa  about  half 
fuU.  4.124  fans. 

The  Warriors  dldnt  enjoy  much  of  a 
home-court  advantage.  Their  preseason 
training  camp  was  in  Hershey.  but  at  the 
high  school  gym.  And  the  local  fana.  moat  of 
them  more  attuned  to  hockey,  wne  fairiy 
sedate  and  nonpartisan  at  Warrior  gamea. 

It  didn't  appear  that  they  had  much  to 
get  ezdted  about  thia  night  either.  It  was 
too  late  in  the  season  for  the  seooDd-plaee 
Warriors  to  catch  the  Boston  Cdtlca,  who 
had  already  clinched  the  Eastern  Diviaion 
title.  The  Knidcs  were  going  nowhere. 

One  of  the  three  Philadelphia  newspa- 
pers, the  Inquirer,  hadn't  even  bothered  to 
send  a  reporter  to  the  game.  It  would  get 
the  game  story  from  Warrior  publidty  man 
Harvey  Polladc,  who  was  also  serving  as  a 
stringer  for  United  Press  Intematianal  and 
the  Associated  Press,  and  was  the  game's  of- 
ficial sutistidan. 

WQt  scored  41  points  in  the  first  half,  and 
nobody  blinked.  McGuire.  for  one  had  come 
to  count  on  remarkable  performances  from 
WQt  every  game. 

"Sports  niustrated  ran  a  story  on  me 
before  the  season."  McGuire  says.  "The  title 
was.  'A  Coach  With  a  Problem.'  They  said 
WQt  was  uncoachable.  Well,  he  was  the 
nicest  problem  I  ever  had." 

It  was  McGuire's  first  season  in  the  NBA. 
He  left  his  Job  at  North  Carolina  mainly  for 
the  chaUenge  of  'v^t'ing  Chambertain. 
They  became  dose  friends.  On  the  road. 
McGuire  would  frequently  Join  WUt  for 
postgame  room-aervloe  dinners.  It  was  a 
tough  season  for  McGuire.  He  had  a  palsied 
10-year-old  son,  and  the  NBA  schedule  kept 
McOuire  away  from  home  too  much  for  his 
liking. 

"I  wasn't  used  to  the  travel."  McGuire 
says.  "It  would  really  get  me  down.  I  re- 
member one  night  about  2  o'dodL  WQt 
came  by  my  hotel  room,  a  tiny  Uttle  room.  I 
was  pretty  depressed.  WUt  said.  'What's 
wrong?'  I  said.  'Look  at  this  room.'  He 
handed  me  his  key  and  said,   "Take  my 
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,  dovB  at  ttw  end  of  ttie  liaU.  It's  mudi 
'BstaMad." 
At  IwlftlBM.  MeCKilra  took  no  note  of 
Wnfk  41  polnti.  But  WOUrn  Donovan  did. 
Tbe  K&kk  eondi  fumed  at  the  promwct  of 
wot  MiiiiaiiBMlin  Ilia  etub  by  bavtaic  a 
BMKHtar  aowliw  night. 

Woefciiw  in  Wnt^  favor  was  the  abaence 
of  Phil  Mcdan.  the  Knidn*  recular  center. 
out  with  tlie  flu.  DanaQ  Imhotf.  a  9-9 
^ifr^np  center,  got  Into  early  foul  trouble,  ao 
Oevdand  Boekner.  a  ratl-thln.  A-SM  reaerre 
f onraid.  eame  in  to  guard  wnt  Buckner 
had  lota  of  help.  WQt  vaa  alwaya  guarded 
by  a  fwnmmfm,  every  game.  No  mo  player 
betofe  or  ainoe  faced  the  gang  def  enaes 
thrown  at  WOt.  And  this  was  1962.  before 
the  dawniiw  of  the  MBA's  finesse  era.  Every 
tJiMw  bad  two  or  three  marginally  talented 
hatdietmen. 

■niVIlt  got  hit  In  the  face  more  than  any 
human  I  ever  saw,"  McOulre  says.  "And  he 
never  threw  an  elbow  (In  retaliation]  In  his 
life." 

OK.  once.  Mescbery  remembers  WUt  deck- 
ing mamtve  Clyde  Lovelette  with  a  punch 
that  traveled  about  five  Inches.  "Lovelette 
dropped  like  a  dead  ox."  Meodiery  said. 

■ven  tliougfa  ChTi"'*'*^*'"  weighed  about 
380  and  was  enonnously  strong,  he  always 
retaliated  simidy  by  piling  up  points,  re- 
bounte  and  blocked  shots  In  Incredible  num- 
bers. 

On  that  nl^t  In  Herahey,  he  also  retaliat- 
ed in  a  moat  un-WDt-llke  manner.  He  made 
tree  throws.  An  embarrassingly  poor  career 
free-throw  shooter— Sl.1%— WQt  made  28  of 
Sa.  Be  atao  had  his  other  shots  working— 
the  f aU-away  Jumper,  usually  banked  softly 
off  the  glass  from  about  15  feet;  the  finger 
roD— to  picture  this  shot,  flip  a  wad  of  paper 
underlumded  into  a  trash  can  as  you  stroll 
peit    and  the  famed  D^iper-dunk. 

Tmhftff  claims  that  the  Hershey  l^wrts 
Arena  rims  were  very  soft.  But  as  former 
newanan  Jim  Heffeman.  who  covered  the 
game  for  the  PhOadelpbia  Bulletin,  says, 
"WQt  must  have  played  on  soft  rims  more 
than  coee  In  hia  career." 

Chamberialn  scored  28  points  in  the  third 
quarter.  Depending  on  one's  point  of  view.  It 
was  near  the  end  of  this  Quarter  that  the 
boll-game  turned  into  either  a  magical  piece 
of  sports  history  or  an  ugly  parody  of  bas- 
ketbaU. 

Dave  Ztaikoff .  the  Warrior  public  address 
announoCT.  started  giving  a  running  total  of 
WOt's  polnte  at  about  the  84  mark.  Zlnkoff . 
who  died  last  year,  was  famous  for  his  the- 
atrical delivery.  As  PR  man  Pollack  says. 
"Zink  was  In  his  glory  that  night,  rd  give 
htm  the  total— Zink  had  trouble  counting 
past  10— and  he  would  really  drag  it  out— 
"That's  eight-tee  ffffff-ooooo-rrrrrrrl!' " 

Chamberlain  sensed  that  he  was  onto 
rnnHhlPg  big.  WQt  always  kept  his  stats  In 
his  head— points,  rebounds,  blocks,  assists— 
but  be  says  he  lost  count  of  his  points  some- 
where In  the  70s  that  night. 

"But  at  that  Ume.  everybody  else  was  teU- 
Ing  me  how  many  I  had,  so  there  was  no 
way  I  could  not  know,"  Chamberlain  says. 
"I  honestly  don't  remember  even  caring 
about  100.  I  didn't  have  a  great  desire  for 
the  100  points.  Why  should  100  points  make 
any  difference?  It  wasn't  gonna  make  me 
famous. 

"The  only  difference  [the  moimting  point 
total]  made  was,  it  was  the  first  time  I  can 
remember  being  Involved  In  a  game  where 
[the  opponents]  weren't  concerned  about 
winning  the  game.  In  the  second  half,  they 
were  Just  concerned  about  stopping  me  from 
scoring  a  certain  amoimt  of  points.  In  fact.  I 
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don'l  think  they  even  wanted  to  win 
Their  game  was  stopfring  WQt." 

the  game  bwai*^  secondary.  The 

would  win.  189-147.  They  led  by  11 

hmiftimo  and  by  19  at  the  end  of 

quartos,  but  WMt  became  the  game. 

became  the  strategy.  Tbe  Knicka 

say  the  Warriors  started  to  Intentionally 

foul  to  get  the  ball  bat^  quii^ly  and  feed 

WUt4  The  Warriors  say  the  Knicks  started 

It.  dClberately  fouling  any  Warrior  in  order 

to  k^ep  the  ball  out  of  Wilt's  hands.  In  re- 

spoi^  to  the  Knicks"  fouling,  more  than 

once;  the  Warriors  Inbounded  the  ball  by 

throfiing  fuU-court  psnnrn  directly  to  WQt. 

Wllie  Naulls,  a  Knkdc  forward  and  a 
frie^of  WUt,  told  The  Times  12  years  ago 
thaToonovan  ordered  his  players  not  to 
take  a  shot,  not  even  an  open  layup,  untQ 
the  i24-aecond  clock  was  near  expiration. 
Nauis  said  he  refused  to  go  along. 

"I  wasn't  going  to  be  part  of  that  fooling 

arou  od,"  Naulls  said  in  197S.  "That  fouling, 

playing  keepaway,  that  wasn't  basketball, 

and  I  told  Donovan  that.  He  said.  'Tou're 

entitled  to  thtaik  that  way,  but  while  you're 

about  It.  sit  down.' " 

monories  of  the  game,  and  Dono- 

have  grown  fuzzy.  But  Donovan  says 

le    Guerin,    the    Knicks'    veteran 

No  question  there  was  a  certain 

t  of  pride   involved.   Richie   would 

fouled  the  referee  if  that  would've 

berlain  went  into  the  fourth  quarter 
31  points  for  100.  And  he  wasn't 
to   rest.  Chamberlain  played  every 
minute  of  every  game  that  season. 

'"ttie  first  time  we  spoke  before  the 
seaapn,  I  asked  him  hew  long  he  wanted  to 
plaA"  McOulre  says.  "He  said,  'Forever.'  I 
said,  'No,  I  mean  how  long  each  game.'  He 
saidi  'When  you  take  me  out  and  I'm  sitting 
next  to  you,  I'm  not  scoring  or  rebounding. 
Ana  when  I  go  back  in  it  takes  another 
three  minutes  to  get  this  body  going.'  He 
didn't  even  want  to  sit  down  during  time- 
outs because  he'd  stiffen  iu>." 

So  WUt  played  on.  but  not  with  any 

rectrd  in  mind.  If  he  wasn't  gunning  for 

100,  however,  his  teammates  were.  They 

be^n  to  feed  him  constantly,  even  more 

they  usually  did. 

teammates  had  by  far  a  bigger  hand 

In  fhe  last  30  or  so  points  than  I  did." 

iberlain  says.  "I  mean,  they  made  a 

concentrated  effort  to  make  it  happen.  I 

thiik  guys  like  Arizin  and  Ouy  Rodgers  and 

Al  AtUes,  most  of  the  guys  really  liked  me.  I 

thi4k  it  meant  a  lot  to  them  to  see  me  get 

thel  record.  They  just  kept  giving  me  the 

and  then  I  started  missing  some  shots. 

n't  know  whether  I  was  getting  the  old 

,  or  what,  but  I  started  missing.  And  it 

t  getting  to  be  easy." 

e  Arena  was  crackling.  Zink  was  smok- 

tngi  WQt  was  wooing.  The  Knicks  were 

seeihing.  The  Warriors  were  digging.  The 

fane  were  chanting. 

"Give  it  to  WQt!"  the  fans  chanted.  Then 
they  chanted,  "We  want  a  hundred!" 

"Everybody  kind  of  got  into  it."  Chamber- 
lain says.  "Tou  almost  wanted  to  do  it  now 
Ju4  to  get  it  done,  y'understand?" 

lielther  team  fUmed  the  game,  because 

the  ughMng  in  the  Arena  was  sub-par,  so 

only  electronic  evidence  of  the  game  is  a 

itchy  recording  of  Warrior  broadcaster 

CampbeU's  streteh  caU. 

nth   1:01   left  and  WUt  at  98,  Guerin 

le  two  free  throws.  Rodgers,  pressured  in 

the  backcourt,   threw  long  to  WUt,  who 

missed  inside.  Warrior  Tom  Luckenbttl  got 

th^  rebotmd  and  fed  WQt,  who  missed  again. 


the    Xiuckenli 


JoeRi 
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fans  are 
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There 
but  the 
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game 
wouldn't 
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rrtwonded  again  and  paaed  to 

who  paaed  to  Chamberlain. . . 

«'^"T*»"  yelled.  "The 

the  floort  One  hundred 

,  Chambeilainl'' 

■tonnod  the  court  and  aome 

I  the  ban.  but  WUt  to^ed  it  and 

'  dreaatng  loonii  BCoQuire  remem* 

two  fans  Jump  on  ^l^t's  back. 

it  alow  down. 

48  seconds  left  on  the  game. 

made  no  attempt  to  finish 

Ler  room,  as  his  X»%mmaXnk  cele- 
It  was  almost  despondent.  Ahnost 

at  the  Stat  sheet  and  saw  that 
:en  83  shots.  For  reference.  Mi- 
l's high  in  shots  for  a  single 
m  Is  43.  WUt  knew  the  63 
lelp  his  reputation, 
tt  a  nice  57.1%— he  finished  the 
season  wiih  the  league's  second-best  shoot- 


ing percentage,  50.8%— but  says,  "I  would've 
felt  a  Ut^  better  about  the  100  points  if  it 
was  one  at  thoae  really  hot  nights  for  me,  if 
I  had  made,  say,  38  for  48. 1  oiKie  went  five 
games  without  w««<ng  a  shot,  then  I 
missed,  then  I  went  three  more  games  with- 
out minig.  I  mean,  things  like  that.  I 
enjoy.  BuJt  63  shots?  I  mean,  that's  the  kind 
of  shots  ttiat  Rick  Barry  would  be  throwing 
up  there.j 

Chamberlain  drove  back  to  New  York  that 
night  wi^  Naulls.  WUt  drove  the  entire 
way,  as  idways.  When  WUt  Is  in  a  car, 
nobody  d"C  ^^i*  ttta  behind  the  wheeL 
Sometlmea'***''*'^  3  ajn.  they  puUed  up  to 
WUt's  nightclub,  "Big  WUt's  SmaU  Para- 
dise." 

Patrona  and  «nployees  flooded  out  into 
the  street  to  greet  the  Big  Dipper. 

"There]  was  a  celebration  of  a  sort  among 
people  who  really  loved  WUt."  Naulls  says. 

"Never {once,  hi  aU  the  years  I've  known 
WUt  has  he  ever  brought  up  the  subject  of 
that  game."  says  Al  Attles,  a  close  friend. 
"He  never  talks  about  it." 

That  li^t  AtUes  made  all  eight  of  his 
shots  anihis  only  free  throw.  A  few  years 
ago.  Wttf  gave  AtUes  the  game  ball,  mount- 
ed on  a  OBse  that  is  Inscribed.  "For  a  person 
who  did  everything   right  at  the  wrong 
Ume."     1 
For  years,  WUt  hated  the  record. 
"Mayb^  I  became  negaUve  about  it  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  know  why  they  were 
giving  me  so  much  credit  on  scoring  100 
polnts.''lie  says.  "There  were  a  lot  of  cute 
things  tnat  I've  done.   For  instance.   It's 
pretty  tough  when  you're  not  a  guard  and 
don't  cotttrol  the  baU,  to  lead  the  league  in 
assists  (1987-68  season).  That's  a  turn-on  to 
me.  I  jugt  had  done  so  many  more  things  in 
basketbi|U  that  had  more  meaning  to  me." 
To  some,  the  high-scoring  Chamberlain 
everything  that  was  wrong  with 
Critics  saw  him  as  a  selfish  polnt- 
Qt  heard  the  criticism.  It  hurt.  It 
To  this  day,  he  wiU  recite  his  re- 
d  assist  stats  at  length,  and  talk 
defense,  buUding  a  case  for  his  aU- 
le. 

thought  about  it  untU  now,  but  I 
t  might  be  it."  Chamberlain  says, 
potait  game)  klnda  highlighted  a 
Uveness.  You  get  downgraded  aU 
because  you're  a  scorer.  Hey,  some- 
it  to  put  the  baU  in  the  goddamn 
knows,  when  I  was  scoring  I 
a  whole  lot  of  other  things.  I  had 
ids  that  night.  I  like  to  think  of 
an  aU-around  player,  and  I  think  I 
do. 
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"So  sometimes  maybe  I  subconsciously 
downplayed  it  (the  100-polnt  game)  a  UtUe 
bit.  Tou  know  I've  really  grown  in  a  lot  of 
different  ways,  and  I've  dtme  a  lot  of  diff er- 
oit  things.  Now  sometimes  I  look  back  at  it 
in  amaaement.  I  Just  say.  1^  'Wow.'" 

Two  days  after  WQt's  100-point  game,  the 
Knicks  and  Warriors  played  again  in  BCadi- 
son  Square  Garden.  Imhoff ,  inspired  by  the 
home  fans,  put  the  clamps  on  WUt 

"He  was  trying  to  get  another  100," 
Imhoff  saya.  "I  fouled  out  with  a  minute  to 
go,  and  got  a  standing  ovaUon  because  I 
held  him  to  54  (58.  actually)." 

The  Warriors  won  the  game  by  two. 

Imhoff.  who  played  12  seasons  in  the  NBA 
and  probably  deserves  a  better  fate  than  to 
be  remembered  erroneously  ss  the  man  who 
gave  up  100  points  in  a  game,  salutes  (Cham- 
berlain's awesome  ability  and  presence. 

"It  was  a  privUege  to  have  spent  12  years 
In  his  armpits,"  Imhoff  says. 

Cneveland  Buckner,  who  played  two  NBA 
seasons,  would  rather  be  remembered  for 
the  33  points  he  scored  that  night.  Tbe  label 
of  being  WUt's  patsy  still  rankles  Buckner, 
who  says  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  "Every- 
body's trying  to  blame  me  for  it." 

The  closest  Chamberlain  ever  came  to 
scoring  100  points  after  that  night  was  a  73- 
point  night  the  next  season,  against  the 
Knicks.  No  NBA  player  has  ever  scored  in 
the  808  or  OOs,  and  besides  WUt,  who  did  it 
six  times,  only  David  Thompson  with  73  and 
Elgin  Baylor  with  71  ever  topped  70.  No  two 
players  have  ever  combined  to  score  100 
points  in  a  game. 

Yet  WUt  says,  "It  could  weU  have  been  a 
150-point  game,  if  the  Knicks  had  played 
more  of  a  legitimate  game.  It's  nothing  to 
brag  about,  it's  Just  the  way  the  game  was 
going.  I  think  I  maybe  could  have  gotten 
100  points  in  the  second  half." 

The  Warriors  moved  to  San  Francisco  the 
next  season  and  Frank  McOulre  quit  to  be 
closer  to  his  son.  (Chamberlain,  who  aver- 
aged 50.4  points  for  1961-63,  dropped  to  44.8 
the  next  season,  then  never  again  averaged 
40. 

There  wiU  be  no  ceremonies  to  honor  the 
35th  anniversary  of  the  100-polnt  game.  The 
Warriors  plan  nothing.  The  Philadelphia 
78er8  plan  nothing.  And  the  Hershey  Sports 
Arena,  now  renamed  the  Hersheypark 
Arena,  is  dark  tonight 

The  Arena  is  50  years  old,  same  as  WUt. 
Both  have  aged  gracefuUy,  both  are  weU- 
malntained  and  in  fine  shape.  At  the  Arena, 
there  is  nothing  to  commemorate  the  100- 
point  game  except  a  photograph  in  the 
press  room  and  a  smaU  plaque  in  a  banquet 
room. 

The  shooting  gaUery  machine  on  which 
WUt  set  an  Arena  record  35  years  ago  to- 
night is  long  gone,  pushed  into  retirement 
years  ago  by  Pac-Man. 

Over  the  years,  taU  tales  have  sprung  up, 
no  doubt  in  part  because  the  game  was 
played  in  relative  obscurity.  There  are  five 
or  six  different  versions  of  the  last  shot. 
WUt  himself  is  fuzzy  on  that  one.  There  are 
rumors  that  the  court  was  shorter  than  reg- 
ulation, although  the  Arena  manager  says  it 
is  regulation  length. 

Chamberlain  and  AtUes  say  people  fre- 
quently recaU  that  the  Warriors  loat  that 
game.  Sure,  WUt  got  his  points,  but  he  cost 
his  team  the  game. 

(Chamberlain  says  enough  people  have 
sworn  to  him  they  were  in  Hershey  Sports 
Arena  that  night  to  fUl  the  gym  10  times. 
Other  fans  swear  they  saw  the  game  at 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

There  is  even  one  theory  that  the  game 
never  was  played,  that  it  was  a  hoax.  Her- 
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shey.   Pa.?   One   hundred   points?   Cmon. 
Show  us  some  pictures. 

But  there  is  at  least  one  credible  witness, 
one  honest  man  who  can  attest  to  the 
events  25  yean  ago  tonight  In  Herahey,  Pa. 

"I  can  be  pretty  sarcastic."  says  WUt 
Chamberlain.  "But  when  people  [phony  wit- 
nesses] teU  me  they  were  there.  I  never  cor- 
rect 'em.  I  always  let  'em  feel  like  they  saw 
it  I  Just  say,  "So  you  saw  It?  Hey,  weU  good. 
I  was  there,  too.' " 
W] 


AsxThttNow? 

Tom  Mesehery  teaches  high  school  and 
Junior  coUege  English  in  Reno  and  writes 
poetry. 

Frank  McOulre  lives  in  New  Jersey  and  is 
a  scheduling  consultant  for  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

Al  AtUes  Is  vice  president  and  former 
coach  of  the  Golden  State  Warriors. 

Cleveland  Buckner  teaches  at  Blair  High 
School  in  Pasadena  and  is  an  asststant  bas- 
ketbaU  coach  at  Occidental  CoUege. 

DarraU  Imhoff  Uvea  near  Portland,  Ore. 
He  owns  a  consulting  company  and  is  direc- 
tor of  a  speakers'  bureau  q>eciallzing  in 
leadership  training. 

Harvey  Pollack  Is  director  of  press  rela- 
tions for  the  Philadelphia  76ers. 

Eddie  Donovan  is  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  St.  Bonaventure  University. 

WUt  (Chamberlain  Uves  in  a  large  house  on 
a  high  hUl  overlooking  Los  Angeles.  He  is  a 
phUosopher,  investor  and  beach  voUeybaU 
player. 


PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OP  HH.  2 


HON.  JAMES  M.  INHOFE 

or  OKLAHOMA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RgPRgSniTATIVgS 

Thunday,  April  9, 1987 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I 
voted  for  passage  of  H.R.  2,  the  Highway  As- 
sistarKe  Act  of  1987,  because  the  bill  corv 
tained  critical  funds  for  six  pending  highway 
projects  In  Tulsa,  OK.  I  did  so  even  though 
the  bill  contained  over  $5  billion  In  special 
demonstration  projects.  In  supporlirig  passage 
of  the  bill,  rt  was  my  hope  that  members  of 
the  joint  House-Senate  conference  committee 
would  delete  the  excessive  arKi  unnecessary 
spending  before  approvirig  the  final  confer- 
ence report  Unfortunately,  the  conference 
agreement  stiH  contained  over  $5  bHUon  in 
demonstration  projects. 

In  order  to  cut  the  amount  of  speciai  spend- 
ing, I  was  one  of  25  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  a  motion  to  recommit  the  conferertce 
report  back  to  the  Publk:  WorKs  and  Transpor- 
tatk)n  Committee.  The  motion  failed  and  the 
biH  was  sent  to  the  President  to  be  signed  into 
law. 

The  Preskient  shared  my  oppositkxi  to  tfie 
dennonstratksn  projects  and  vetoed  the  bill.  At 
the  same  time,  he  sent  an  attematiye  t)iil  back 
to  Ck>ngress  wfMch  contained  no  funding  for 
any  pork  barrel  projects.  The  Preskient  was 
committed  to  expeditkxis  release  of  the  high- 
way funds  and  informed  Cortgress  tfiat  he 
wouki  sign  a  revised  bill  Vne  same  day  it  «vas 
approved. 

Based  on  these  remarks,  I  voted  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto.  It  was  r>ot  an  easy  vote. 
The  possible  k>ss  of  funding  fcx  the  six  legiti- 
mate projects  In  Tulsa  remained  my  primary 
concern.  As  former  maycx  (}f  Tulsa,  I  realized 
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that  tfwae  proiacls  war*  vM  to  ImpnMiiV  ttw 
economic  dntato  and  taiwpoiiatton  woaa  of 
the  area.  An  araa  wNoh  la  (wrantty  plaguad 
by  aevere  dadnea  in  the  anaigy  and  ivioul- 
ture  industries. 

Mow  that  the  bin  has  become  law.  R  w«  be 
up  to  the  GoNBmon  and  tranaportation  olH- 
dais  ill  the  SO  States  to  delannina  i  ttw  dam- 
onstaiun  proiscli  talis  praoadsnos  In 
highway  coiialiuciion  eltorts. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LBOISLA- 
TION  TO  PROTECT  THE  OZONE 
LAYER 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 


orcAUPoamA 


nf  THX  Honsi  OF 


'ATTVC8 


TTiursdav.  Apra  9. 1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ptoasad  to 
cosponsor  the  Strastoapherfc  Ozone  Protoc- 
tkx)  Act  of  1987,  intPoduood  today  by  my  CaK- 
fomia  colleague.  Congressman  Jm  Bates. 

This  bill  addresses  the  most  alarming  envi- 
ronmental problem  of  our  time,  the  depietton 
of  the  Earth's  protective  ozone  layer. 

Unfortunately,  I  must  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  depletkKi  of  the  Earth's  ozoiw 
layer  is  cxxxirring  more  rapidly  than  many  ex- 
perts had  initialty  predk^ted.  New  acienlilic  evi- 
dence presented  during  a  Mvch  9  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  HeaNh  and  ttw 
Environment  strongly  suggests  ttwt  we  need 
to  act  quKkly  to  head  off  cataslrophk:  healtti 
and  environmental  conse()uences. 

For  many  years  deptotkwi  o(  the  czorw  layer 
was  ttworized.  but  not  actually  documented. 
Now,  ttiat  has  changed  wttti  sateMte  data  indi- 
cating gtobal  deplelion  and  ttw  dtocovery  of 
an  immense  bote  In  the  ozone  layer  over  Ant- 
arctk^L 

Rather  than  the  2-  to  4-percent  depletk)n 
predwted  in  coming  decades  by  atmospheric 
scientists,  ozone  levels  over  Antarctica  in  ttw 
fall  were  found  to  be  some  40  percent  below 
expected  concentratkxis. 

The  implketkxts  of  ttw  recent  develop- 
ments I've  mentioned  are  grave.  A  recent  EPA 
report  predcted  40  milKon  addHwnal  sMn 
cancer  cases  leading  to  more  ttwn  800,000 
additkKWl  deaths,  if  CFC  emisatons  continue 
to  increase  at  projected  rates.  If  anyttiing, 
there  are  reasons  to  suspect  that  ttwse  fig- 
ures will  be  kiw,  as  they  aasunw  a  rate  of 
CFC  growth  far  knver  than  that  observed  for 
1986,  and  do  not  take  into  corwideration  the 
rapid  depletion  over  Antarctica. 

But  skin  cancer  is  only  part  of  the  pKtore. 
Uttraviolet  radiation  has  also  been  associated 
with  eye  catarac^ts  and  suppression  of  the 
immune  system.  And  ttw  effects  go  beyorxi 
human  health.  EPA  fieW  studies  indcate  ttwt 
uKravtolet  radiation  damages  agricultural 
yiekjs.  In  fact  the  Agency  has  conckided  ttwt 
ttwre  Is  a  significant  risk  to  agrKuiture  and 
plant  life  over  the  entire  Earth.  Mcxeover,  EPA 
has  found  that  uttravtolet  rays  may  also  erv 
dar>ger  plankton  and  other  essential  parts  of 
the  ocearra'  food  chain.  In  short  we  ere  risk- 
ir>g  not  only  a  precipitous  increase  in  skin  can- 
cers and  suppression  of  the  immune  system, 
but  also  an  alteration  in  the  fragile  (xwarw 
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ISIONS  OF  REBIARKS 


BATES' Mwould  adckws  INS 
preUtm  by  raquMng 
WmmAT  ymn  •  9Spmcm*  ptmum* 


Tta  Mririlon  to  modtM  iMr  tw  RMgMi 
•AiintoMion't  prapOMi  tor  an  htwrwioniJ 
pratood  «Mch  would  raduos  wortdwida  chlo- 
roHuoroooibona  by  06  pmom*  and  uMbe 
to  faring  about  Mamatfonal 


I  balM*  UMl  w*  dMuM  al  aupport  iha  U.S. 
aibrti  to  aaoura  a  abong  Mamaional  prato- 
ool.  wNch  «niM  ba  faMbig  on  ttw  oounMas 
produdno  and  uring  thaaa  dMigmu*  chami- 


Hamm.  » tha  UnNad  SMtoa  ahouU  fai  to 
gal  an  intomaHonal  agraamam  fay  ma  tal.  we 
mual  quioMy  anK«  lagtaWton  in  Iha  UnMad 
SMaa  to  bagb)  tfta  prooaaa  of  unMaral  adop- 
tton  of  progranw  to  protod  ttw  onne  layar. 

I  wga  my  odtaaguaa  to  dgnd  their  aupport 
tor  oomrd  of  onno  daplaing  dtenicala  by 


THE  FBDERAL  COURTS  STUDY 
ACT 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 


or 

HUUSBOr 


'ATIVIS 


IJiunday.  AprU  9, 1987 

Mr.  MAZZOU  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Apr«  2. 
1067.  I  imroduoad  KR.  1020.  ttie  Federal 
Courts  Study  AcL  idanlcd  letfdation.  S.  601. 
hat  been  imtoduoed  in  the  Senate  by  the 
aador  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Thto  maaaura  would  eatabtah  a  Federal 
Courta  Study  Commtadon  to  study  the  Federal 
luddary  and  report  Ka  findngs  and  recom- 
mandattona  bwk  to  the  Preddent  and  Corv 
graaa.  An  interim  report  would  be  due  in  2 
yearn  and  tha  find  refwrt  in  10  yeers. 

Sevan  years  ago.  the  then^Mef  Justice  of 
ttw  United  Slatea,  Wanen  Burger,  appointed 
Judge  CMtord  Wdteoe  of  the  NMh  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeds  to  explore  the  probtoms  that 
the  FMard  MMd  system  will  experience  for 
the  rsmdndar  of  thto  century  end  to  suggest 
leeeonabto  sduHons  to  those  probtoms. 

Judge  Wdteoe's  short-tenn  study  yielded  a 
saiiaa  of  quaattons  and  concerns  which 
needed  more  exhauaSve  study  and  examina- 
tton.  wid  the  Judge  concluded  thet  the  best 
way  to  obtdn  ddidave  anawers  was  to  estab- 
Mi  a  coramtodon  composed  of  appointees 
from  the  three  branchea  of  the  Federd  Gtov- 


(lapute  raaoajaon  ana- 
ttea.  did  further  revtow  dl  private  and  pubic 
akidtei  corwewing  the  effectfcwrieea  of  ttw 
courti 

RefDrt  to  the  Preddent,  the  Congrees.  the 
Judd  i  Oontarsnce  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
ttte  SI  ite  JusHoe  InsMute.  on  the  revisions,  if 
«iy.  H I  the  Condltulion  and  tows  of  the  United 
StoM  whsrs  the  Commtodon.  baaed  on  study 
wtd  etdualion.  deems  advtoafaie:  and. 

DevPtop  a  tontKange  plen  for  the  future  of 
the  Fbderd  Juddary.  indudng  ftaDe»smonts 
of:  al^mative  methods  of  dtapute  resolution; 
the  stiucturs  and  admiiiisliaHon  of  the  Federd 
courta  system;  and,  of  methods  for  resolving 
intsrclcuit  conllcts. 

LjBgidation  was  introduced  in  the  tod  Con- 
yessi to  acoomplsh  thto.  but  H.R.  5460—8. 
601  ^na  not  enacted  into  law.  I  fed  thto  to 
so  I  have  Introduced  it  in 
Congress, 
weekend  the  NMh  Seminar  on  the  Ad- 
of  Justtee  wil  take  place  in  Cher- 
VA.  Agdn.  it  to  being  hdd  under 
the  ftoe  auspicee  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
the  tiiK)  Juddary  CommittooB  of  Congrees, 
the  J#dice  Department,  and  the  Federd  and 
State  kjdtoiary  systems. 

It  din  at  a  prevkMS  such  conference  that  i 
first  t^Hwd  with  Judge  Wdlace  about  hto  Fed- 
erd courts  study  propoed.  As  a  result  I 
becartie  interested  in  it  Therefore,  the  eve  of 
the  Incoming  seminar  to  a  parttoulariy  timely 
and  flnng  moment  to  reintroduce  thto  study. 

I  hm  my  ooHeagues  wiU  join  me  in  sup- 
portir  I  H.R.  1020. 


road  raaly 
Qdirid 


The  Commtoaton  win  be  compoeed  of  mem- 
bars  appoinlad  by  the  Preddent,  the  Senate, 
the  CtM  Judfee  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Contarsnoe  of  Stete  Court  Chtof  Justkxn. 

The  Commisdon's  purposes  are  to:  Study 
the  )uriadtotkxi  of  the  courts  of  the  United 


the  procedures,  peraorwwl.  busi- 
naas.  and  adminisbdion  of  the  courts; 

Stimulate  the  aacaminatton  of  problems  cur- 
rsnHy  fsdng  tlie  courts; 

Review  reports  from  all  dtopute-resolving 
bodaa,  indudng  courts,  admintotrative  agen- 


Mr. 


CITY  OP  AZUSA  IS  100 
YEARS  OLD 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

orcALirouiiA 
I*  THI  HOUSE  or  RSPRKSDrtATIVSS 


Thunday,  April  9,  1987 
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AngsiBB  Oily 
wasfledoa 
erty  was 
the  town  a 
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brougM  dovdopmant  to  the  San 
By  the  end  of  1667,  36  new 
U  out  and  tote  put  on  the 
was  Ofte  of  ttwm. 
1667,  the  llrd  ad  for  ada  of  tote 
of  Azuaa  waa  publahad  in  the  Lm 
ly  Herdd.  Tha  map  of  the  town 
April  11. 1887.  and  the  that  prop- 
ofmveyed  on  April  15,  1667.  Thus 
Azusa  had  ito  legd  foundng.  On 
;  !0.  1880.  the  city  of  Azusa  was  irv 


I  wish  toJtake  thto  opportunity  on  behalf  of 
ttito  dtotinguished  body  to  oongratulato  the  city 
of  Azuaa  for  100  great  years. 


MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rtoe  to  sdute 
ttte  great  city  of  Azusa.  CA.  whKh  wiii  be  cele- 
bratirtg  its  centennid  thto  yeer. 

l.oag  before  the  Spantoh  exptorers  and  set- 
tlers t»me  to  ttw  regkxi,  Azusa  had  its  settle- 
ment A  tribe  of  Shoahonian  Indians  made 
their  home  near  the  mouth  of  the  San  Gabrid 
Canypn  in  a  vfliage  known  as  Azuka-gna. 

In  1841,  Don  Luto  Arenas  petitioned  ttie 
town  councii  of  Los  Angeles  for  a  league  of 
land  cdled  El  Susa  of  the  Azusa,  but  the  red 
htotory  of  Azusa  began  in  1844,  when  an  Eng- 
Itohrnan  by  the  name  of  Henry  Dalton  pur- 
chased the  Azusa  for  $7,000.  He  built  hto 
homa  on  the  hill  near  Foothill  Boulevard  and 
Centos  Avenue.  At  one  time.  Dalton  owned 
di  ttte  land  from  San  Bernardino  Road  to  the 
San  Gabrid  mountains  and  from  Pasadena  to 
Pompna. 

Liigation  over  a  surveying  error  drained 
Daltin  of  di  of  hto  funds  and  lindly  in  1884. 
Jonathan  Sayre  Slauson,  a  tond  speculator, 
tooki  togd  ownership  of  the  Azusa.  In  1886. 
he  formed  the  Azusa  Land  and  Water  Co.  of 
whkii  he  owned  half.  With  the  exceptxxi  of 
500  lacres  reserved  for  himself  and  46  acres 
for  Henry  Dalton.  he  soW  hto  entire  hoMings  in 
ttw  ranch  to  ttie  company. 

Tie  boom  had  begun  in  Lx>s  Angeles  In 
186  I,  but  the  completnn  of  the  Santa  Fe  Raii- 


GAR  REFORM 


HON.  llOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OPILLIIIOIS 
HOUSI  or  RKFBJBSnrrATIVSS 

undav.  April  9. 1987 

Mr.  Speeker,  our  currem 
wn  tMoefits  only  11,400  growers 
at  the  cost'of  hobbling  the  U.S.  food  process- 
hig  industry.  More  than  15.000  manufacturing 
iobs  have  been  tost  because  U.S.  companies 
mud  pay  ttvee  times  the  wortd  price  for  ttwir 

a  blN  that  will  reduce 

supports  from  18  cents  per  pound 

per  pound  while  provMing  transi- 

to   growers   over   a   4-year 


fann  bfll  requires  that  the  sugar 
operated  at  no  direct  cost  to  the 
It  Thto  seme  tow  marv 
dates  thatjthe  support  rate  for  sugar  cannot 


faHbdow 
wortd 
port  level. 


thto  high 
in  the 


cents  per  pound.  As  tong  as  ttw 
price  for  sugar  to  bdow  the  sup- 
no-cod  proviston  requires  an 
protect  the  domestic  martcet  for 
sugar.  Thto  adjustment  comes 
of  a  reductton  in  the  sugar  quotas 
dtotted  to|  countries  tttat  export  sugar  to  the 
United  Stales. 

The  sugar  program  haa  forced  these  quotas 
down  drafwtkxlly— from  2.0  mHinn  tons  in 
1883  to  1 1miiiton  tons  today.  It  to  likely,  given 
the  current  trend,  that  sugar  quotas  will  soon 
hit  zero  at  whk^  time  the  program  will  be  very 
expensive  and  require  drect  taxpayer  funding. 

The  su^  quota  to  nosedving  for  several 
reasons.  The  mod  obvious  to  the  price  dis- 
crepancy petween  our  16-cent  sup|X)rt  levd 
and  the  v^orW  price  of  7  cents  a  pound.  Arv 
other  majdr  reason  to  the  advent  of  high  fnjc- 
tose  corW  synjp  [Hf=CS]  whtah  has  piggy- 
backed ok  the  artifwid  sugar  price.  With  the 
advent  ol|  the  sugar  program  in  1981,  ttw 
fiedgling  «om  processing  industry  rapkJIy  ex- 
panded it$  productnn  of  HFCS  whnh  can  be 
produced  for  12  cents  per  pound  but  to  mar- 
keted to  soft  drink  manufacturers  at  17  cents 
per  pound  thereby  undercutting  the  demand 
for  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets.  HFCS  today 
commana  44  percent  of  ttw  domestx:  sweet- 
ener marttet  In  addHton,  ttw  increasing  use  of 
artifKid  siveeteners,  which  now  commands  11 
percent  df  the  U.S.  nwket  and  the  generd 
drop  in  c^nsumptkxi  of  sweeteners  by  our  in- 
creasingl)  heelth  corwckxis  society  contritxjte 
to  the  pioblem.  The  program  that  was  de- 
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signed  to  pretoct  smaH  farmers  growing  carw 
and  beete  haa  been  co-opted  by  com  proc- 
eadng  oompaniaa  thd  are  making  a  guaran- 
teed profit  at  ttw  expeiwe  of  conaurfwrs.  The 
combinatton  of  ttwae  factors  make  it  pdnhjHy 
deer  that  the  dey  when  we  can  no  tonger 
oontrd  ttw  domeslk:  price  through  quote  ma- 
nipdalion— ttw  day  the  quota  hits  zero  and 
sugar  growers  begin  to  default  on  ttwir  gov- 
ernment toarw— to  not  far  away. 

Ttw  current  sugar  program  twrwfito  ttw  few 
to  the  detriment  of  the  many.  Our  ddity  to 
dacourage  creeping  communism  wittwut  re- 
sorting to  armed  conflct  suffers  when  we 
squeeze  ttw  Third  Worid  out  of  our  markete. 
Tliese  countries  are  strategic  to  our  natkxwl 
security  interests  and  are  attempting  to  foster 
eoorxxdc  growth  tttat  will  nurture  ttwir  domes- 
tic forms  of  government. 

Our  aHies  in  Centrd  America  and  in  ttw  Car- 
ibbean Badn— countries  such  as  Jamak», 
Haiti,  and  El  Salvador  where  economic  stag- 
natton  tooma  aa  a  very  red  ttvad  to  democra- 
cy—rwed  ttwir  sugar  trade.  The  Dominican 
Repubfic  to  another  such  natkxi.  Ttwt  country, 
faced  with  a  steep  drop  in  ite  slwre  of  the 
sugar  quota  as  a  result  of  ttw  generd  reduc- 
tton, recently  emtiraced  the  Soviet  Unton  and 
conduded  an  agroomont  to  sdl  ito  sugar  to 
them.  The  Phlppinea— another  strategk:  dly 
countering  Comrnuniam  iraurrectton  with  ttw 
promiee  of  economk;  opportunity— tws  also 
been  seriously  damaged  by  the  nosedving 
quota,  which  has  dropped  from  400,000  to 
144,000  tons. 

In  addtton,  ttw  forced  reductton  of  sugar 
quotas  undermines  our  trade  and  competitive- 
neas  initiatives  in  two  dstinctty  negative  ways. 
First,  the  existenoe  of  the  sugar  quota  dam- 
ages our  ongoing  efforts  to  achieve  maricet 
acceaa  throughout  ttw  worto  at  ttw  GATT  ne- 
gottottons.  The  sugar  quota  stands  as  a  glar- 
ing exampto  ttwt  the  United  States  n  not  ttw 
free  and  fair  trader  we  often  daim  to  be.  and 
our  bargaining  leverage  to  acoordingiy  re- 
duced. In  some  urx^uantifiable  way,  anottwr 
American  industry  to  todng  out  at  ttw  GATT 
negotiattons  becauae  ttw  U.S.  sugar  quota  to 
offthetabto. 

Second,  ttw  sharply  reduced  quota  and  high 
domestx:  price  do  not  dtow  U.S.  sugsr 
users— food  processors,  candy  makers,  and 
so  f  orttv— to  compete  with  foreign  manufactur- 
ers. It  to  estimatod  that  between  15,000  and 
18,000  manufacturing  jotw  have  gone  to 
Canada,  a  country  with  whom  we  are  cunentty 
njnning  a  $24  bHIton  trade  defKit  Yet  the  pro- 
gram ttwt  is  causing  ttwse  job  tosses  only 
benefite  spproximately  1.400  sugarcane  and 
10.000  sugar  beet  fanners  in  thto  country.  The 
consunwr  also  suffers  from  ttw  sugar  pro- 
gram, spending  buttons  of  extra  dollars  each 
year  on  sugar  and  sugar  containing  producte. 
The  $3  billion  that  Americans  pay  annually  as 
ttwir  contrttxitton  to  ttw  sugar  program  to  more 
inftattorwry  to  direct  coraumer  food  coste  ttwn 
any  other  singto  oommodtty  subddy  program 
operated  by  the  Government  Transtoted  as 
part  of  ttw  food  budget  for  a  famiy  of  four, 
ttw  suiwidy  exacta  a  toll  of  around  $60  per 
year. 

Our  economy  suffers  when  businesses  reto- 
cate  to  foreign  nattons.  Our  consumers  suffer 
«vtwn   they  are  forced   to   pay   significantly 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

higher  tood  prioee.  Ttwae  ere  dl  outoomee  of 
ttw  current  augar  program. 

The  U.S.  sugar  produoars  have  rdted  on  m\ 
m-oonceived  Federd  progrHn.  Thto  craatas  a 
diomma  fOr  both  the  termers  end  polcymdt- 
ers.  When  you  wdgh  the  fairiy  smdl.  and 
shorttved  benefita  to  U.S.  producers  ^jdnst 

Damage  to  domestic  food  industry  wid  em- 
ployees. 

Damage  to  the  fragito  economy  of  devetop- 
ing  nattons. 

Further  ttved  of  economic  intrusion  of 
Soviet  Unton  into  Ceribbewi. 

InevitaUe  decline  of  our  own  sugar  industry. 

Cod  to  corwunwrs. 

The  arwwer  to  deer.  The  day  of  reckoning 
to  now.  Our  sugar  program  must  be  changed. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 
PROCESS 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

opwisooirsni 

nc  THX  Hoirsx  or  vxmsBnkTms 

Thurtday,  AprU  9.1987 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  thto  week 
as  Congrees  acta  on  the  fiscd  1066  budgd 
resohJtton  it  once  again  has  become  obvtous 
ttwt  the  entire  Federal  budget  prooess  to  a 
farce.  There  to  no  toadership  involved  in  thto 
week's  votes  on  the  budgd  resdutton,  it  to 
simply  an  exercise  in  smoke  and  mirrors  pos- 
turing, and  poNttod  rhetorto. 

The  Preddent  began  thto  prooess  by  pro- 
posing an  unredtotto  budgd  whtoh  actudly 
was  no  more  than  a  bargaining  poim  for  the 
administratton.  In  addtton  to  the  unredistk; 
fundng  leveto  in  thto  year's  adminiatratton's 
propoad,  the  administration  has  been  abto  to 
daim  to  meet  the  $108  mMon  Gramm- 
RudnwfvHoliings  [GRIH]  deftoit  reductkm 
target  due  to  the  overiy  optimistfc  economic 
assumpttons  underiying  the  document 

Ttw  blanw,  however,  mud  be  equally 
shared  by  ttw  Democratto  majority  in  Con- 
gress. By  making  no  attempt  to  devatop  aeri- 
ous  compromise  propoaate  whtoh  will  aerve  as 
actud  deftoit  reducing  apendng  gddeinee  for 
ttw  Natton,  ttw  Democrate  have  responded 
with  a  document  of  their  own  wtitoh  even  they 
dont  take  seriously.  They  even  have  em- 
braced ttw  administiatton's  unreeietto  eco- 
nomto  assumpttons  in  order  to  daim  credKfor 
reaching  the  GRH  deftoit  target 

Thto  year,  the  Damocratto  Budgd  Commit- 
tee introduced  a  orw-page  document  whtoh 
the  Congreadond  Budgd  Oflloe  [C80]  has 
sdddoes  not  provtoe  sufficient  informatton  on 
propoaed  poKcy  changes  for  CBO  to  provide 
an  accurate  estirrwte.  It  cslto  for  $18  bMton  in 
new  "unspecified"  taxes  next  year  and  $57 
bHlton  in  new  taxes  over  3  years.  Yet,  it  to  ot>- 
vtous  to  every  memtwr  of  Congress  ttwt  these 
tax  hikes  wont  heppea 

The  budgd  reeokitton  debate  haa  become 
no  more  than  an  oocaaton  for  Damocrala  to 
crittcize  the  admidstralion's  budgd  and  pre- 
tend to  be  respondng  with  a  poaMive  etterrw- 
tive.  The  fad  ia,  however,  thet  every  year  a 
budgd  reaolutton  to  forced  ttvough  ttw  House, 
and  ttwn  ignored.  In  fact  ttw  budgd  resoto- 
tion  was  wrdved  106  times  in  ttw  OOth  Con- 
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When  ttw  budget  got  to  the  way  we 
stioved  N  aaide. 

The  fdkn  of  the  budgd  rBaoiulon  I 
to  undsrsoored  by  the  faol  that  we  I 
$15  bMon  over  the  oedng  cdted  tor  to  tad 
veer's  budgd  resdutton,  and  wNNn  a  weak  or 
so  we  Ml  be  acting  on  a  aupptamanW  di 
whtoh  wM  swat  that  number  by  $3.6  bHon. 

An  ironto  twtot  to  the  currant  conddardton 
of  the  Democratfc  budgd  reeduion  to  thd  d 
the  aame  time  thto  raadulton  to  eeMng  spend- 
ing gutodtoes  for  the  respective  House  com- 
mittees, the  House  Armed  Services  CommR- 
tee  to  reporting  out  a  apandtog  M  dgnNlcanHy 
higher  then  their  own  budgd  raaduOon  wouU 
dtow.  The  fact  to  that  one  of  the  moet  bade 
reapondbiittes  of  Congress  to  not  being  taken 
seriously,  and  ddma  to  the  oonlrwy  from  the 
Democrato  on  the  Budgd  CommMee  Md  to 
the  Houee  toadershto.  are  dmply  poMtod 


I  have  reaponded  by  refudng  to  take  part  to 
the  majority  party's  game.  In  thto  way  i  bdtowe 
I  can  hdp  underacors  the  fdtors  of  the  cur- 
rent method  of  coming  to  agreement  on  tha 
budgd  readutton.  Thto  doea  not  mean,  how- 
ever, thd  I  have  abandoned  eftorta  d  reach- 
ing a  serious  and  reapondbto  budget  Thto 
week,  a  number  of  my  ooNaaguaa  and  I  inbo- 
duced  togtolation  whtoh  seta  reapondbto 
spendtog  and  revenue  tavds,  and,  udke  the 
Democrate'  altamativa,  detdto  how  and  where 
the  dmicult  cute  shouU  be  made.  We  inbo- 
duced  thto  measure— House  Concurrent  Rea- 
dutton 102— not  because  we  expect  it  to  be 
enacted  during  ttw  current  debate,  but  be- 
cause it  to  important  to  provide  a  raalstto  and 
comprehendve  blueprint  of  whd  a  raBpond- 
bto  budgd  muet  da  The  Democrat's  budgd 
avokto  ttwt  responsMNy. 

The  sad  fad  to  thd  thto  week'a  budgd  ras- 
okjtton  debate  to  no  mora  than  a  maantoglaBB 
exercise  in  rtwtorto.  Ttw  budgd  reeokitton  ap- 
proved here  today  rspreeerrta  ttw  abeence  of 
toadership  by  the  mdority,  and  their  unwMng- 
neaa  to  ahodder  respondbHty.  The  game  thd 
to  being  ptoyed  out  in  Congraea  thto  week  to 
not  a  pretty  sight  but  it  undsrsoores  the  need 
for  fundamentd  change  to  how  we  ded  with 
the  Federd  budget 


A  BILL  TO  RESTORE  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  TO  ROMANIA 


HON.  ERNEST  L  KONNYU 


orcAuroamA 
in  TBI  Honsa  or  i 


lATIVBS 


TTiundav.  AprU  9. 1987 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  6, 
1087.  I  joined  with  the  gentleman  from  IIHnoto 
[Mr.  PORTER]  and  the  gentlemen  from  CaWor- 
nto  (Mr.  Lantos]  to  introduce  H.R.  1053.  Thto 
tegislatton  to  dedgned  to  reduce  and  eventual- 
ly  dtoiinate  the  humen  righto  vtoiettons  to  Ro- 
menia.  That  country,  to  flagrant  vtolatton  of  ttw 
iiewnKi  agreement  ana  mair  own  conaotutnn, 
tws  denied  free  speech,  free  pradioe  of  raf- 
gton,  and  free  culturd  expraaston,  particularty 
to  the  2.S  mMton  Ktongwien-apeddng  minority. 

H.R.  1053  wodd  temporarily  Buajiend  our 
American  gift  to  Romariia;  nvneiy,  nwd-fa- 
vored  Natton  treetment  and  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  devetop  snd  present  to  Congrees  a  5- 
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yaw  pl«)  wNh  anMMl  nwMuring  poinls  to 
oura^  flmugh  ttw  um  of  MFN  and  olhar 
to  Mi  oounky,  ttw  Roma- 


JMI 


Tha  «wt  of  Ka  1*63  la  ••  tolows: 

HJI.19U 
B*  U  tmaeted  by  Ote  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Ji^rmaf  rirffi    <xf  Ote    United  Statu   ot 
ilMcHea  te  CbNffTBU  ■aaniiMcd: 

ri.  OOHBBanOIUL  VINDINGfl. 


(1)  notaa  ttiat  tbe  Depaitment  of  State.  In 
the  publlcatlao  entitled  "Country  Reports 
on  HuBMn  RWita  Praetloea  for  1966".  deter- 
■ihMMi  that  "In  tbe  area  of  buman  rlgbts, 
iw^lng  Mmm^f^rf^Aa^  f^^ae.  htitwean  gennally 
aoeepted  atandardh  for  example  as  em- 
bodied In  tbe  w*i«twM  Final  Act  of  the  Cm- 
fennoe  on  Seenittjr  and  Cooperation  In 
■nrope,  "mi  RoBianlan  practice  ..."  in  the 
". .  .  Tbe  party,  throu^  the  Oovanment, 
^tmMtKamm  to  limit  and  ottcu  deny  the  right 
toffee  ipeech  and  free  aaembly  and  BaK>- 
datlao.  and  to  apply  reatricttoDS  to  religious 
pnctloe  .  . 

(S)  to  amre  that  the  Romanian  Oovem- 
ment  baa  fw—'*****  severe  infractfams  with 
regard  to  the  Constttutton  of  the  Socialist 
RepQbUc  of  Romania  which  statea.  in  Arti- 
de  IT  thereof,  that  "Tbe  dtlnns  of  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Romania.  Irrewtectlve  of 
tbetr  nationality,  race,  sex  or  religion  shall 
have  equal  rights  In  an  fields  of  economic. 
poUtleal.  JuiVUeal.  sodal  and  cultural  life.", 
and.  in  Artlde  33  thereof,  that  "In  the  So- 
dalist  RepubUc  of  Romania,  the  ooinhabit- 
Ing  nattffnti?***^  shaU  be  assured  the  free 
uae  ol  their  mother  tongue  as  well  as  books, 
nempapers,  perlodcals,  theatres  and  educa- 
tion at  aQ  levels  in  their  own  languages": 

(3)  finds  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Roma- 
nia in  flagrant  violation  of  tbe  Helsinki 
Agreement  of  1975  with  specific  regard  to 
the  human  rights  provisions  in  clause  vn 
irtikh  states  that  "The  participating  States 
on  irtusae  territory  national  minnltles  exist 
win  remect  tbe  right  of  persons  belonging 
to  sodi  minoritiea  to  equality  before  the 
law,  will  afford  them  the  full  opportunity 
for  actual  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  will,  in  this 
manner,  protect  their  legitimate  interests  in 
this  sphere.";  and  that  "They  will  promote 
and  encourage  the  effective  exercise  of  dvU. 
p(dltical.  economic  social,  cultural  and 
other  rights  uid  freedrans  all  of  which 
derive  from  the  inherent  dignity  of  the 
human  person  and  are  essential  for  his  free 
and  full  development.": 

(4)  finds  the  substantial  and  growing 
trade  defldt  of  Romania  with  the  United 
States  to  be  an  indirect  but  meaningful  Indi- 
cation of  support  by  the  United  States  for 
Romania's  continuation  of  human  rights 
violation;  and 

(5)  flnds  that  tbe  desire  of  Congress  to 
reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  Romanian 
human  rights  violations  is  based  on  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  choose  its 
friends  and,  therefore,  choose  which  coun- 
triea  shall  be  granted  nondiscriminatory 
treatm«it  (most-favored  nation  treatment). 

8IC1.  nilFOSBS  OP  ACT. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  effect,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law— 

(1)  the  eventml  termination  and  the 
annual  progressive  amelioration  of  the  cur- 
rent policies  and  pracUoes  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Romania  tmder  which  the  citissens 
practicing  their  religion  and  Hungarian- 
speaking  and  other  ethnic  minoritiea  are 
limited  in  their  rights  (as  accorded  by  the 
Helainki  Act  of  1975  and  the  ConsUtution  of 
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the  abdallst  Republic  of  Romania)  to  ex- 
preaa^ietr  cultural  heritage,  as  is  niuatrated 
by  ttafe  att«mpta  of  tbe  Romanian  Oovem- 
ment  to  repress  such  cultural  expreaslon  by 
progr  aatvely  eliminating,  on  a  yearly  basis. 
Hungikrian  churchea,  achools  and  publlca- 
tlMis  «~.in«HT«y  Bibles  printed  in  the  Hun- 
garlai  language)  from  the  Romanian  sode- 
tr.anl 

(3)  (  D  highlight  the  hiatorical  commitment 
of  thi  United  Statea  to  basic  human  righto 
msnA  t  >  exiU'eas  this  country's  concern  for 
these^ighte  wlUiln  Romania. 

SBC  ai  INITUL  aUBPCNBION  OT  NONDIBCBIlflNA- 
TOBY  TSBATMKNT  (MFN). 

(a)  [moDtiATB  SuaFBHSiOH.— <1)  Notwith- 
stand  ng  any  other  provision  of  law,  but 
subjeit  to  subsection  (b).  the  producto  of 
Rtxni  Ola  that  are  entered  diuing  the  1-year 
palo(  (berinatter  referred  to  as  tbe  "initial 
su9e  ision  year")  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  eiactment  of  this  Act  may  not  be  ac- 
oorde  1  nondiacrtaninatory  treatment  (most- 
favon  d  nation  treatment). 

(3)  I  ks  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "entered" 
meana  entered,  or  withdrawn,  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  in  the  customs  terri- 
tory df  the  United  States. 

(b)  |>aiannanAL  Study  amd  RaoomfximA- 
Tiom^— If  the  President  submito  to  Con- 
gressj  before  the  181st  day  of  the  initial  sus- 
p^^n  year,  a  study  containing— 

(1)  "^e  annual  objectives  of  the  United 
SUtea  toward  achieving  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion af  Romanian  human  rights  violations 
during  tbe  remainder  of  the  initial  suspen- 
sion fear  and  the  5-year  period  following 
the  liitial  suspension  year,  to  the  end  that 
such  iiolations  will  cease  before  the  dose  of 
such  period; 

(2)  recommendations  regarding  the  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  United  States 
within  such  5-year  period  (and  stated  on  an 
annuU  basis  within  such  period)  to  effectu- 
ate nch  reduction  and  cessation;  and 

(3)Ta  statement  of  Presidential  commit- 
mentj  regarding  the  achievement  of  the  ac- 
tions )ref  erred  to  in  paragn4>h  (2); 
the  president  may  extend  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  to  the  products  of  Romania 
that  are  entered  during  the  remaining  days 
of  tttp  initial  suspension  year. 

SBC  i  NONDISaumNATORY  TRBATMKNT  DUKING 
T  t-YEAR  PERIOD. 

(a)  IM  Obhxrai.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsaction  (b).  the  President  may  extend 
nondMcrimlnatory  treatment  to  the  prod- 
u<;ts  of  Romania  that  are  entered  during 
each  of  the  5  successive  365-day  periods  that 
occur  after  the  dose  of  the  initial  suspen- 
sion year  if  the  President  submits  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  30  days  before  the  first 
day  of  such  365-day  period,  a  report  stating 
that  the  Romanian  Oovemment  is  achiev- 
ing, an  a  timely  basis,  the  applicable  hiunan 
rights  violation  reduction  objectives  stated 
in  tt  e  study  required  under  section  3. 

(bl  TxRMniATioH  or  Nondiscrimiiiatoht 
Taxi  mxKT.— The  extension  of  nondiscrim- 
inaU  ry  treatment  to  the  products  of  Roma- 
nia 4uring  any  365-day  period  referred  to  In 
suba^ion  (a)  shall  be  terminated  with  re- 
sped  to  products  entered  after  the  day 
within  that  period  on  which  there  is  en- 
acted a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  stat- 
ing that  "The  Congress  disapproves  the  ap- 
pli^tlon  of  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
(>0«)  to  the  products  of  Romania  that  was 
recopmiended  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 

gre^  in  the  study  submitted  on 

with  respect  to  the  period ";  with 

the Ifirst  blank  containing  the  date  of  the 
study  submitted  under  section  3(b)  and  the 
sec«id  blank  containing  the  beginning  and 
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doaing  datte  of  tbe  S6fr-day  period  In  whldi 
the  dlsappnoval  appUea. 
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FOSTER 


CARE  REFORM  IS  LONG 
OVERDUE 


IK)N.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

I  OF  mw  YORK 

IH  THXrBOUSB  OF  RBPKISIIITATIVB 

Thursday.  April  9. 1987 

BIA(iGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tragedy  of 
is  0(xumng  in  this  country 
foster  care  system  is  over- 
fact,  bursting  at  the  seems, 
calling  tt  a  crisis.  Unfortu- 
nately, 1  ttif*  ttw  situation  has  even  moved 
beyond  tttd  crisis  point— it  is  a  tiddng  time 
bomb  )ust  waiting  to  explode. 

To  addreas  ttiis  critical  problem,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legiliatton  today  designed  to  promote 
(luality  staiviarda  for  foster  care  services  and 
assist  States  in  establishing  a  high  quality 
foeter  care  system.  More  importantly,  this  bill 
will  protect  the  rights  of  children  in  need  of 
such  servioes  and  facilitate  permanent  place- 
ment of  cHldren  in  foster  care,  either  in  their 
parent's  h^me  or  in  an  adoptive  home.  We 
can  no  kxlger  permit  these  children  to  lan- 
guish neeciessiy  in  tfw  system  for  years— a 
"Nfe  on  h(^"  stxittting  back  and  fortti  wittiin 
the  foster  4are  system. 

Spedfic^ly,  ttiis  legislation  will  establish  a 
new  $7  n^JKon  grant  program  within  tfie  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  and  Adop- 
tion Refonti  Act  for  foster  care  and  adoption 
assistance.  To  be  eligible  for  funding  under 
this  program,  a  State  must  have  a  foster  care 
system  pUm  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  a 
licensing  ^stem  in  place  that  provides  for  bi- 
annual review  of  foster  care  facilities.  The 
State  plan  should  indude  such  components 
as  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  per- 
sonnel stdndards  on  a  merit  basis:  periodic 
evaluations  of  foster  care  and  adoption  assist- 
ance activities:  an  cxitiine  of  specific  goals  for 
any  child  placed  In  f(}ster  care  and  demonstra- 
tion that  progress  has  been  made  toward 
these  goals  if  a  child  has  been  under  foster 
care  for  at  least  18  months:  aruj  incentives  for 
foster  car^  fadKties  to  establish  relationships 
with  adoplon  agencies  to  fadlitate  permanent 
placement  of  children  who  cannot  be  reunited 
with  thteir  parents.  To  put  it  simpty,  all  of  ttie 
components  of  the  plan  shoukj  be  geared 
toward  providing  proper  care  for  a  child  within 
the  foster  care  system,  and  fadlitating  perma- 
nent placement  of  tiiat  child. 

Our  Nation's  cftildren  should  no  longer  be 
forced  to  endure  what  they  term  ttw  "night- 
mare" of  our  foster  care  system.  After  a 
decade  of  decline,  the  numt>er  of  children 
needing  fpster  care  across  the  country  is  on 
the  time  for  action  is  now— and  long 
commerKi  ttiis  problem,  and  this 
legislatiorl  to  ttw  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  full  t^  of  the  legislation  follows: 

H.R.  2038 
Be  it  exacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congreas  assembled. 


ttw  rise, 
overdue. 


SBCnON  1. 8B0BT  TinX 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  and  AdofiUoin 
Reform  Act  Amendmento  of  1987". 

SBC  1.  FINDING8  AND  PURP08R. 

(a)  Fnmnroa.— The  Coi>gress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  weltere  of  thousands  of  children  in 
foster  care  may  l>e  in  serious  Jeopardy  and 
measures  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  they 
receive  proper  care;  and 

(2)  thousands  of  children  languish  in 
foster  care  without  appropriate  steps  taken 
to  fadlitate  their  permanent  placement, 
either  In  their  parent's  home  or  sn  adoptive 
home. 

(b)  Puapoaa.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 


(1)  promote  quality  standards  for  foster 
care  servioes  to  proted  the  righto  of  chil- 
dren in  need  of  such  services; 

(2)  fadlitate  permanent  placement  of  chU- 
dren  in  foster  care,  either  in  their  parento' 
home  or  in  an  adoptive  home: 

(3)  ensure  that  a  child  receives  proper 
care  while  under  the  care  of  the  foster 
system  of  a  State; 

(4)  assist  States  in  establishing  a  high 
quality  foster  care  system:  and 

(5)  promote  a  high  quality  living  environ- 
ment that  Is  free  from  abuse  and  neglect  for 
children  in  foster  care. 

SEC  1.  GRANT  PROGRAM  FOR  FOSTER  CARE  AND 
ADOPTION  ASSISTANCE. 

Title  n  of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  and  Adoption  Reform  Ad  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  title  heading  the 
following: 
"Part  A— Modbl  I^oiaLATioa  Aim  CooBoniA- 

TION    or   DXPARTHXinAL   ADOPTION    ACTIVI- 


(2)  by  striking  out  "title"  each  place  such 
term  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"part":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
part: 

"Pabt  B— Orants  roR  Statk  Foster  Carx 

AND  Adoption  Assistance 

"frooram  authorized 

"Sac.  211.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
granto  to  States  for  puiposes  of  providing 
foster  care  and  adoption  assistance  to  chil- 
dren. 

"statx  plans 

"Sec.  212.  (a)  Eligibiuty  pox  Orants.— A 
State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  part  if  it  has  In  effect— 

"(1)  a  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  sulwection  (b);  and 

"(2)  a  licensing  system  that  provides  for 
biannual  review  of  foster  care  facilities. 

"(b)  Approval  of  Statx  Plans.— the  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  a  State  plan  which— 

"(1)  provides  that  the  plan  shall  be  effed 
in  all  political  subdivisions  of  the  State,  and, 
if  administered  by  them,  be  mandatory 
upon  them; 

"(2)  provides  that  the  SUte  will.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Ito  program  under  this  part, 
use  such  methods  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  personnel  stand- 
ards on  a  merit  basis  as  are  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  l>e  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  programs, 
except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exerdse  no 
authority  with  reaped  to  the  selection, 
tmure  of  office,  or  compensation  of  any  in- 
dividuals employed  in  accordance  with  such 
methods; 

"(3)  provides  that  the  State  shall  monitor 
and  condud  periodic  evaluati(m  of  foeter 
care  and  adoption  assistance  activities  car- 
ried out  in  the  State: 
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"(4)  provides  that  the  State  aball  arrange 
for  a  periodic  and  Independently  conducted 
audit  of  tbe  programs  asslitert  under  granto 
received  under  thia  part; 

"(5)  contains  spedfic  goals  for  each  fiscal 
year  as  to  the  maximum  number  of  children 
who,  at  any  time  during  such  year,  will 
remain  in  foeter  care  after  having  been  in 
such  care  for  a  period  in  excess  of  18 
months,  and  a  desulptl<m  of  the  steps  that 
wUl  be  taken  by  the  State  to  achieve  such 
goals; 

"(6)  provides  that  reasonable  efforto  wUl 
be  made  before  the  placement  of  a  chOd  in  a 
foster  home,  to  prevent  or  eliminate  the 
need  for  removal  of  the  child  from  the 
child's  home,  and  to  make  it  possible  to 
return  the  child  to  the  child's  home; 

"(7)  provides  for  the  development  of  a 
case  plan  for  each  child  that  meeto  the  re- 
quiremento  described  in  section  213(a),  and 
for  the  development  of  a  case  review  system 
that  meeto  the  requlremento  deacribed  in 
secUon  213(b): 

"(8)  provides  that  after  a  child  has  been  in 
a  foster  care  facility  for  18  months,  the  fa- 
cility must  demonstrate  that  progress  has 
been  made  either  toward  adoption  of  the 
child  or  reuniting  the  child  with  the  child's 
parento:  and 

"(9)  provides  incentives  for  foster  care  fa- 
cilities to  establish  relationships  with  adop- 
tion agendes  in  order  to  fadlitate  perma- 
nent adoption  of  chfldren  who  cannot  be  re- 
united with  their  parents. 

"(c)  Failure  To  Comply  With  Reqitirx- 
MXNTs.— (1)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  discontinue 
or  reduce  paymento  under  a  grant  to  a  State 
under  this  part  \n  any  case  in  which  the 
Secretary  finds,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that— 

"(A)  a  State  plan  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  no  longer  complies 
with  the  requlremento  of  subsection  (b):  or 

"(B)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  substantial  faQure  to  cc«nply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  plaiL 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  resume  paymento 
that  were  reduced  or  discontinued  under 
paragraph  (1)  when  the  Secretary  is  satis- 
fied that  there  Is  no  longer  a  failure  to 
comply  as  described  in  such  paragraph. 

"CAaE  PLAN  AND  CAEE  REVIEW  SYSTEM 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  Case  Plan.— A  case  plan  that 
meeto  the  requlremento  of  this  subsection 
shall  include— 

"(Da  description  of  the  type  of  home  or 
Institution  in  which  a  child  is  to  be  placed, 
induding— 

"(A)  a  discussion  of  the  appropriateness  of 
the  placement;  and 

"(B)  a  discussion  of  how  the  agency  which 
Is  responsible  for  the  child  plans  to  carry 
out  the  Judicial  determination  made  with  re- 
sped  to  the  child; 

"(2)  a  plan  for  assuring  that— 

"(A)  the  child  recdves  proper  care;  and 

"(B)  services  are  provided  to  the  parents, 
child,  and  foster  parento  in  order  to— 

"(1)  improve  the  omdltlons  In  the  parento' 
home: 

"(U)  fadlitate  return  of  the  child  to  the 
parento"  home  or  permanent  adoption  of 
the  chUd;  and 

"(ill)  addreas  the  needs  of  the  chUd  while 
In  foster  care;  and 

"(3)  a  discussion  of  the  appropriateness  of 
the  services  that  have  been  provided  to  the 
child  under  the  plan  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2). 

"(b)  Case  Review  System.— In  order  to 
meet  the  requlremento  of  this  subsection,  a 
case  review  system  shall  be  a  procedure  for 
assuring  that— 
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"(1)  eadi  diOd  baa  a  oaae  plan  •*— %~*^  to 
achieve  placement  In  the  least  luatiltUn 
(most  family  like)  aettlng  available  and  In 
doae  proximity  to  tbe  parenta'  home,  oob- 
slstent  with  the  beat  Interest  and  spedal 
needa  of  tbe  diUd; 

"(2)  the  statua  of  eadi  chUd  la  reviewed 
periodically  but  no  less  frequently  than 
once  every  six  months  by  ettber  a  court  or 
by  administrative  review  In  order  to— 

"(A)  determine  the  continuing  nmaasHj 
for  an  appropriateness  of  the  placement 

"(B)  determine  the  extent  of  oonpUaaoe 
with  the  caae  plan; 

"(C)  determine  the  extent  of  progwaa 
which  has  been  made  toward  alleviating  at 
mitigating  the  causes  neceaaitattng  plaoe- 
mmt  in  foster  care;  and 

"(D)  projed  a  likely  date  by  which  the 
cbQd  may  be  returned  to  the  home  or 
placed  for  adoption  or  legal  guardlanahlp; 
and 

"(3)  with  reaped  to  each  such  child,  pro- 
cedural safeguards  will  be  applied,  among 
other  things— 

"(A)  to  assure  each  child  in  foster  care 
under  the  supervisicm  of  the  State  of  a  dla> 
podtlonal  hearing  to  be  held.  In  a  family  or 
Juvenile  court  or  another  court  (including  a 
tribal  court)  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by 
an  administrative  body  appointed  or  ap- 
proved by  the  court,  no  later  than  18 
months  after  the  original  placonent  (and 
periodically  thereafter  during  the  continu- 
ation of  foster  care),  which  hearing  shall  de- 
termine the  future  status  of  the  chUd  (In- 
duding whether  the  child  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  parent,  should  be  continued  in 
foster  care  for  a  specified  period,  should  be 
placed  for  adoption,  or  should  (becauae  of 
the  child's  qwdal  needs  or  drcumstancea) 
be  continued  In  foster  care  <m  a  permanent 
or  long-term  basis):  and 

"(B)  with  reaped  to  parental  righto  per- 
taining to  the  removal  of  the  child  from  the 
home  of  the  child's  parents,  to  a  change  in 
the  chUd's  placement,  and  to  any  determi- 
nation affecting  visitation  privileges  of  par- 
ents. 

"TECHNICAL  ASaiSTANCE 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  Technical  Assistance.- The 
Secretary  may  provide  technical  asslitanre 
to  the  States  to  aaaist  them  to  devdop  pro- 
grams under  granto  awarded  to  them  under 
this  part  and  shall  periodically  evaluate  the 
programs  developed  under  granto  awarded 
under  this  part. 

"(b)  Statistical  Reports.- Each  State 
that  receives  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
submit  statistical  reporto  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  with  reqwd  to  children  aasist- 
ed  under  programs  devdoped  under  such 
grant  containing  information  with  reaped 
to  such  children  induding  legal  status,  de- 
mographic characteristics,  locations,  and 
length  of  any  stay  in  foster  care. 

"AUTHOBIZATION  OP  APPROPBIATIONa 

"Sec.  315.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  purpoaea  of  carrying  out  this 
part  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

"uariNiiioNa 

"Sac.  216.  As  used  in  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'administrative  review* 
means  a  review  open  to  the  participation  of 
the  parento  of  the  child,  conducted  by  a 
pand  of  appropriate  peraona  at  least  oue  of 
whom  is  not  responsible  for  the  case  man- 
agement of,  or  the  delivery  of  services  to, 
either  the  child  or  the  parento  who  are  the 
subjed  of  the  review. 

"(2)    The    term    'foster    care    facility' 


fSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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"Uki  ft  tm/Ur  fkmOy  home  for  diDdran 
vhieh  to  Uoennd  hj  ttM  State  in  which  It  to 
V  ha«  been  tmnwed.  by  the 
oC  aueh  State  havlac  wponeitiiltty 
tor  Uu— lug  bomeaof  thto  type.  —  meetlnt 
the  atandwdi  iwtaWtolHwl  for  toch  ItewMhig 
or 

"(B)  a  ncngtollt  prlrate  dilktcare  inetttu- 
tton  or  a  pobtte  difld-care  taMitation  which 
■iiiaiiiiMiitolM  BO  more  than  25  diOdren. 
wliMt  to  Itaned  by  the  State  IniHilch  tt  to 
rttoated  or  has  bean  approred.  by  the 
aUBBBT  of  Kieh  State  wponalhle  for  Ucen»- 
taw  or  approval  of  tantttntiona  of  thto  type, 
as  iiiiiutliM  the  stanfilardB  established  for 
such  Mnmshig.  but  does  not  indnde  deten- 
tion faculties,  forestry  camps,  training 
sdioota,  or  any  other  tedUty  operated  pri- 
mailly  for  the  detention  of  children  who  are 
detannhied  to  be  deUnqoent.". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


RURAL  ELIXTTRIC 
OOOPBRATTVES  REFINANCINO 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADiGAN 

onuDiois 

m  THi  Boxm  or  upassKmATTvss 

Thunday.  April  9. 1987 

Mr.  MAOIQAN.  Mr.  Spatfwr.  today  I  join 
wMh  Ihs  ciMinnan  of  tha  ComnMao  on  Agri- 
GuNura.  Mr.  OE  la  Qaioa.  in  introdudng  le^ 
■nn  n  proMoa  mnona  or  oosars  or  oiociiic 
isia  ralaf  to  rural  atodric  cooperativo  cusiom- 
ara.  Curranby,  nnri  olacWc  oooparativas  are 
TsMh  roughly  $10  bHon  in  high-inter- 
Qovanvnonl  loana  which  cannot  bo  rsfi- 
bacauaa  of  exortilanl  propayment 
'  damandad  by  tha  Fadaral  Financing 
oarai  irris},  wrMa  (urw  awcinc  cooperanves 
ara  ahick  wMh  higlvcoat  debt — some  ioans 
hcva  InlarBat  ralaa  aa  high  as  15  porcont— irv- 
vaatOf'Ownad  uiWiaa  havo  boon  abio  to  roft- 
nanoa  S1 1  bHon  in  high  cost  debt  saving  thoir 
uban  crwtoiiMiii  mHons  of  doHars  on  their 


Laat  yaar  Congroaa  included  in  the  Budget 
neooncsHaon  aci  a  provision  permming  rural 
aiaclrtc  cooparativaa  to  refinance  at  least  $2 
bMon  in  Ngh-imareat  FFB  debt  This  biH 
«Muld  SKpand  that  authority  to  aHow  any  rural 
aiecaK  cooperaovo  wan  ragn-oosi  rrb  aeot 
to  rafinarKO  through  private  lenders  and  take 
aiAfintaga  of  cunant  low  interest  rates.  The 
only  ImNation  on  their  abttty  to  refinance  FFB 
loana  to  that  the  reflnarKing  must  be  through 


Rural  communities  are  experiencing  dttficuit 
economic  tknaa.  Anything  that  we  can  do  to 
provide  a  measure  of  rsief  wM  be  helpful.  K  is 
only  fair  that  theee  mral  elecWc  cooperatives 
be  alowad  to  reflnaiKO  their  higlvcoat  debt 
on  the  benefit  to  their  nnl  electric 
I  consumers. 


WE  NEED  A  BnJj  THAT  PRO- 
MOTES FAIR  TRADE.  BUT  THE 
BILL  MUST  HAVE  TEETH 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or  ALABAMA 
m  THE  HOtrSB  OF  BBPSKSKNTATIVXS 

ThMraOaw.  Ipril  9. 19S7 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Ike  to 
share  wHh  my  coMeaguee  here  in  the  U.S. 


of  nepresenUttves  a  letter  that  I  have 
raoeivi  id  from  my  friend  Cal  Jamaa,  wito  to 
praakl  nt  of  DIversiliad  Products,  in  OpeMca, 
AL,  witoh  to  one  of  thto  Nation's  leadkig 
sporVn  )  goods  manufacturara. 

The  Houee  wH  soon  Im  considoring  an  om- 
nixje  rade  bM  and  Mr.  James'  letter  sheds 
addRtowl  light  on  why  our  Natton  ahouM 
adopt  thto  new  bM  tttat  to  being  propoaed 
before  ttte  House  of  Flepresei'itatives. 

In  oae  category  atone,  gym/exercise  equip- 
ment. Jtiere  waa  an  increase  in  import  value 
from  S168  mHon  in  1965  to  $244  mMton  in 
1000  fup  45  percent 

Mr.  ^lamee'  letter  professes  the  detaito  of 
the  oofnpetitton  tttat  to  comirtg  in  thto  parttou- 
lar  category  of  products.  In  Taiwan,  a  goverrv 
ment-<^wned  steel  company  n  supplying  Tai- 
wanoaa  manufacturers  with  steel  at  prices 
that  alow  them  to  compete  unfairly  in  ttte 
United  States  market  It  is  undeniable  that 
over  tfke  last  several  years  Taiwan  has  corv 
sistent^  maintained  an  enormous  trade  sur- 
pkis  for  our  country  and  tfiat  surpkis  sfKJws  no 
signs  ^  dvninutkxi.  Most  certainly,  Taiwan  to 
our  sbtxig  any  in  the  Pacific  but  I  «n  of  the 
opintori  that  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resenttlives  and  tfie  Senate  atong  with  ttie 
Presidfnt  must  sign  into  law  thto  year  a  trade 
biH  th^  promotes  fair  trade  but  thto  bill  must 
have  4>me  teeth  in  it  also.  You  have  seen  ttie 
finally  take  action  against  our 
as  the  result  of  remarks  recently 
Japan  by  one  of  its  high  offictato 
which  in  effect  have  thumbed  ttieir  nose  at 
United  States  efforts  to  open  Japanese  mar- 
kets. 

Thank  you  for  altowing  me  to  stiare  ttiese 
views  ^  my  friend  Cal  James  with  my  col- 
league^ here  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives.' 

foltows: 

DiTKRsmxD  Products, 
OpaUca.  AL,  AprU  1. 1987. 
Bill  Nicbols, 
of  Repntentativea. 
Da 
CoRoaiBsifAH  Nichols:  Recently  the 
Sportltig  Ooods  Bfanufacturers  Aaaociation 
(SOMA)    relesaed    the    1986    versus    1985 
imporf   figures   of   sele4;ted    categories   of 
goods.  For  yotir  reference  I  have 
a  copy  of  this  report, 
note  that  the  Oym/Exerdse  Equlp- 
iry  incressed  (at  import  cost 
from  $168  milllan  in  1085  to  $244 
1966— up  45%. 
itain  that  thto  trend  continues  lie- 
unfair  competition  and  advantages 
the    VS. 


attacl 

Fie 
ment 
yaluat 
milllc 

I 
cause  I 

aUoweb   foreign   competitors   in 
markeL  This  is  especially  true  with  goods 
coming  out  of  Taiwan. 

As  eipresaed  previoualy  the  types  of  goods 
in  thii  category  are  not  labor  intensive.  The 
cost  of  materials  determines  the  price.  Steel, 
by  fail  to  the  most  used  materiaL  The  gov- 
enimept  of  Taiwan  owns  the  steel  mill 
there.  They  supply  the  Taiwanese  manufac- 
turers with  steel  at  prices  that  allow  them 
to  compete  in  the  n.S.  market.  The  UJ8. 
goventment  restricts  the  importation  of  for- 
eign laade  steel;  but  not  foreign  made  steel 
in  the|  form  of  finished  goods.  The  Taiwan- 
ese m^ufactureis  consistently  "knock  o^' 
every  fdesign  and  functional  innovation  de- 
veloped by  DP  and  other  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers. ATTaiwanese  ctHnpany  can  outright  own 
propel  ty  and  businesses  in  the  \3£.;  yet, 
laws  px  Taiwan  prevent  a  VJ8.  company 
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from  ownt  ig  100%  of  a  property  and/or 
business  entoprtoe  In  Taiwan.  Thto  to  not 
fair  and  tre  t  trade. 
Our  eomi  any,  as  well  as  other  UjS.  manu- 


facturers, luffeis  liecauae  of  these  unfair 
practices,  lyade  Ifglslstion  to  now  being  oon- 
Congress.  Please  address  thto 
Issue  head  |On  in  an  objective  manner  and 
get  somethtog  done. 

Let's  save  jolis  in  the  n.S.  and  allow  our 
own  companies  and  its  people  a  fair  chance 
to  survive.  If  we're  given  that  chance,  well 
win  and  win  big. 

Tour  consideration  to  appreciated. 


CALji 


puLPrr 


GIVES  THE  POPE  A 
DECRY  REPRESSION 


.  GUS  YATRON 

or  FormTLVAinA 

tOirSK  or  RKPBBSBITATIVSS 

ursday,  AprU  9. 1987 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to 
your  attention  an  article  by  former  Ckxigress- 
man  Robert  F.  Drinan,  SJ.,  published  in  the 
Boston  Gtobe  on  April  1,  concerning  Pope 
John  Paul  llts  vtoit  to  C^hile.  The  folkw^  arti- 
cle, wfiich  ^n»  written  just  before  the  Pope 
visited,  focuses  on  ttie  Pope's  fortficoming  ef- 
forts to  encMrage  the  people  of  Chile  to  work 
to  recover  tneir  kxig  tradMon  of  democracy— 
formerly  one  of  ttie  oUest  and  strongest  in 
Ijitin  Amerida. 
The  artida  foltows: 

CFrmn  the  Boston  Olobe,  Apr.  1, 1987] 
Chilk  Visit  Oivas  tbx  Pofb  a  PuLnr  To 
1  DnaiT  Rbfksbsioh 
<By  Rol)ert  F.  Drinan) 
The  28  bi^ops  and  the  11  million  Roman 
Catholics  6t  Chile  will  lie  nervous  as  Pope 
John  Paul  n  lands  in  Santiago  today  to 
trip  to  their  country.  The 
addresses  have  been  carefully 
lid  but  not  to  alienate  Presi- 
Pinocbet,    the    dictator    of 
973. 

will  also  try  to  encourage  the 
e  to  continue  to  work  to  recov- 
tradltion  of  donocracy— one  of 
strongest  in  Latin  America. 
But  the  pope  may  stumlde.  If  he  warns 
against  priests  in  politics,  hto  words  will  l>e 
exploited    by     Pinochet     against     activist 
priests  and  nuns.  If  he  suggests  the  pres- 
unism  or  sulnrerslon,  hto  state- 
trumpeted  by  a  government 
Marxists  are  ready  to  take 
id  the  entire  southern  cone.  If 
liberation  theology  in  a  nega- 
lochet  wiU  again  have  a  new 


begin  hto 
pope's  sevi 
crafted  to 
dent    Ai 
Chfle  since 

The 
pe4m>leof 
er  their 
the  oldest 


I  that 


ence  of  ( 
ments  wlll| 
that  I 

over  Chile  i 
he  menttoo 
tive  tone, 
weapon. 

The  verylfact  of  the  visit  by  the  pope  to 
cniile— aft«  years  of  post^Mnement— to 
httas  trumpeted  by  the  government  as  a  vic- 
tory. The  segime  wants  total  identification 
with  the  tfapal  visit;  photos  of  Pinochet 
taking  Communion  from  the  pope  will  be 
featured  In  the  government-controlled 
media.        ' 

I  hive  that  John  Paul  can  meet  some  crit- 
ics of  the  regime.  I  would  like  him  to  talk  to 
Marcella,  4  teen-ager  tortured  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  her  devotira  to  the  youth  work 
of  the  CatlkoUc  church.  I  was  overwhelmed 
at  the  sincerity  of  thto  young  woman  and 
appalled  at  what  the  government  did  to  her 
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to  intiinldate  all  young  people— to  lieep 
them  away  from  the  social  activities  of  the 
church. 

I  hope  the  pope  meets  Father  Gregory,  a 
gifted  priest  who  sores  the  thousands  of 
unemployed  people  in  the  shantytowns  out- 
side of  Santiago.  Concelebrating  Mass  with 
thto  priest,  who  left  a  position  ss  a  high  ofn- 
cial  of  t^e  church  to  serve  the  poor  and  the 
powerless,  was  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
events  of  my  life. 

I  hope  the  pope  can  listen  to  Dr.  Mskimo 
Pacheco,  former  dean  of  the  National  Law 
School  and  ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union 
before  the  dark  night  of  dictatorship  fell  in 
Chile.  Max.  my  friend,  would  offer  sound 
advice  as  to  how  the  church,  the  labor 
unions  and  the  forces  of  democracy  could 
coalesce  to  end  a  regime  that  has  brought 
international  disgrace  to  a  tradition  with  a 
highly  sophisticated  legal  system. 

I  hope  the  pope  will  listen  to  the  incred- 
ibly dedicated  spedalisU  in  ChUe  who  give 
counseling  to  those  who  have  l>een  tortured 
physically  and  psychologically  by  the  gov- 
ernment. I  never  understood  the  Insidlous- 
neas  of  torture  and  what  it  does  to  the  souls 
of  those  whom  it  scourges  untU  I  spent  a 
morning  with  these  specialists,  who  have  of- 
fered comfort  and  coimsel  to  the  victims  for 
more  than  a  doaen  years. 

Finally,  I  hope  the  pope  meets  the  Jesuits 
in  ChUe  who  edit  the  tiighly  regarded 
monthly  Mensaje.  Pinochet  has  tried  on 
several  occasions  to  suppress  Mensaje,  and 
the  government  has  sued  the  Journal,  alleg- 
ing that  its  Jesuit  editors  have  defamed  the 
president  and  have  taught  subversion.  A 
word  from  the  pope  about  the  value  of  Men- 
sale  might  make  it  untouchable. 

During  hto  life  in  Poland  from  1945  to 
1978,  John  Paul  saw  the  repression  of  a  to- 
talitarian regime.  I  hope  he  uses  his  anger 
from  those  years  to  condemn  the  13  H  years 
of  authoritarian  repression  in  C^hlle. 

Everyone  in  Chile  recites  and  sings  the 
poetry  of  Pablo  Neruda.  who  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  literature  for  his  2,000  pages  of 
poetry  and  who  died  Just  ss  Pinochet— aided 
by  the  US  government— seized  power.  Neru- 
da's  poetry  descrilies  hauntingly  the  Joy  and 
sadness  of  a  people  scarred  by  poverty, 
scorned  by  major  nations  and  exploited  by 
outside  powers. 

Thto  poem  of  Neruda  could  t>e  the  theme 
of  the  pope's  visit: 
I  was  Iwm  to  sing  these  sorrows  to  expose 

destructive  beasts.  .  .  . 
I  stir  up  the  grief  of  my  people, 
I  incite  the  root  of  their  swords, 
I  caress  the  memory  of  their  heroes, 
I  water  their  subterranean  hopes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Joe  Rodano,  wlw  resided  in  ttw  Nawlown 
aedton  of  WHkea-Barre,  PA,  was  poalhumous- 
ly  nominated  for  hto  connection  to  the  worW 
of  boxing  for  over  50  yeera.  He  began  hto 
career  as  a  fighter  himeelf  but  laler  became 
renowned  for  hto  many  aucceaaoB  aa  a  train- 
er. Rodano  handtod  many  outstandmg  tocal 
fighters,  inctodtog  l.eo  Berry,  AI  Ftora,  Jofinny 
Snyder,  and  Chucky  Btoss.  He  was  a  real 
credtt  to  ttie  fight  game. 

Rocky  CastaNani  of  Luzerne,  PA,  was  txjth 
an  (XJtstarxing  marine  as  well  as  a  txmer.  In 
hto  early  boxing  career  he  was  knowm  as  Roxy 
Wargo  before  he  ctianged  his  name  to  Rocky 
CiasteHani.  He  fougfit  some  of  the  biggest  con- 
terKlers  of  hto  time,  the  most  memorabto 
being  hto  fights  with  Sugar  Ray  Robinson  and 
Carl  Bobo  Oisen.  Rocky  now  resktes  in  Atian- 
tic  City  where  he  nms  a  successful  restaurant 

When  descrtoing  AI  Ftora,  Sr.,  the  quaities 
tough,  durabte,  and  consistent  first  come  to 
mind.  Thto  Wyoming  Valley  pugilist  began  hto 
boxMig  career  in  the  earty  thirtiaa,  figfiting  aM 
the  leadtog  boxers  tocally  and  in  the  New 
York  area.  After  retiring  from  the  sport  in  the 
mkJ-forties,  AI  became  a  trainer.  Rocky  Cas- 
teHani  and  Tony  Baktoni  were  among  ttie 
fighters  he  handled.  Today  AI  Hves  in  Balti- 
more, MD,  where  he  also  operates  a  success- 
ful restaurant 

Frankie  C^ardinato  spent  hto  earty  years  in 
the  Wyoming  Valloy  area.  He  built  himself 
quite  an  impressive  record  fighting  many  of 
the  leading  contenders  of  the  area.  He  toter 
moved  to  the  New  York  area  wtiere  he  contin- 
ued hto  successful  boxing  career  ttwough  ttie 
latter  years  of  the  thirties  and  early  forties. 
Frankie  now  resxles  in  New  York  City  where 
he  rxms  hto  own  txjsiness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  to  indeed  an  honor  to  take 
thto  opportunity  to  draw  ttie  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  accomplishments  of  ttiese  four  men 
wtiose  careers  have  earned  ttiem  places  of 
honor  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  Boxing  Hall  of 
Fame. 


WYOMING  VALLEY  BOXING 
HALL  OP  FAME 


ACT  NOW  TO  PLUG  THE  OZONE 
LAYER 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSn 

or  FOmSTLVAHIA 
in  TBX  HOT7SK  OF  BKPRaSBlfTATlVES 

Thunday.  April  9.1987 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  to  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  brwig  to  your  attention  four 
new  addtttons  to  the  Wyoniing  Valley  Boxing 
Hall  of  Fame.  The  home  of  Joe  Patooka,  the 
Wyoming  Valley  has  produced  some  of  ttie 
finest  boxers  of  thto  country.  I  am  glad  to  take 
tfm  opportunity  to  give  a  brief  btograpfscal  de- 
scription of  each  of  the  fine  men  recenfly 
choeen  to  enter  the  hall  of  fame. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

(»  CALirOBIlIA 

IX  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSraTATIVKS 

Thurtday.  April  9, 1987 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Caifomto.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  shrinking  ozone  toyer  to  a  matter  ttiat 
ttiraatens  us  all—both  here  in  (Congress,  the 
Nation,  and  ttvoughout  ttie  worM.  I  wouU  like 
to  share  witti  you  an  article  printed  in  today's 
New  York  Times  which  states  the  urgency  of 
the  situation  very  dearly. 

Act  Now  TO  Pluo  thk  Oeohs  Latkk 

(By  Michael  Oppenheimer  and  Daniel 
Dudek) 
Strange  events  in  Antarctica,  straight  out 
of  sdenoe  Action,  have  grabbed  the  atten- 
tion of  sdentisU  and  world  leaders.  The 
stratosphere's  oaone  layer,  which  screens 
living  things  from  '<«'«'f<"g  ultraviolet 
rays,  has  been  thinning  dramatically  during 
the  southern  spring— the  beginning  of  what 
some  scientists  suspect  to  a  worldwide  decay 
of  the  Earth's  osone  covering. 
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Against  the  haae  of  scientific  uncertainty 
that  surrounds  thto  seasorMl  "hole"  in  the 
atmosphere,  one  questJon  stands  out  dearly: 
Can  governments  take  rorw^llnatad  aettai  to 
protect  the  stratosphere  and  avert  the  : 
to  life  on  KarthT 

Oaone,  a  special  form  of  oxygen, 
high  concentrations  13  mOes  above  the 
Earth,  where  it  long  had  appeared  immune 
from  human  interventlan.  But  the  liiitotorsi 
of  industrial  chemlcato.  partieulariy  so- 
called  chloroflwffocaibona.  was  Identified  as 
a  threat  to  oaone  in  the  early  1970'a  Chloro- 
fluorocaib<ms  stay  intact  untU  they  drift 
into  the  stratam>here,  where  they  disinte- 
grate. Their  fragments  destroy  oaone.  and 
less  oaone  means  more  ultraviolet  radlatlan 
reaching  the  Earth. 

The  omsequences  of  even  modest  in- 
creases of  ultraviolet  rays  are  disturbing. 
Such  radiation  causes  lx>th  malignant  and 
nonmalignant  skin  cancer.  Continuation  of 
the  existing  global  emission  leveto  of  chloro- 
fluorocartxms  could  result  In  an  additional 
1.4  mUlton  cases  of  skin  cancer  in  less  than 
40  years  in  the  United  States  alone.  By  the 
year  3075, 40  million  Americans  would  be  af- 
fected, and  fataUties  could  exceed  800.000. 
according  to  a  study  conducted  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

Ooeular  impairment,  damage  to  the 
immune  system  and  increased  air  pollution 
are  all  triggered  by  Increased  ultravtolet  ra- 
diation. In  addition,  milltons  of  dollars  of 
damage  to  crops,  forests  and  buflding  mate- 
rials would  tie  inflicted  yearly. 

Even  a  partial  catalogue  of  these  horrors 
was  sufficient  to  spur  Congress  to  lian  chlor- 
ofluorocartwns  in  aerosol  spray  cans  in 
1978.  That  caused  a  temporary  decline  in 
oniasions.  Most  European  countries,  by  con- 
trast, acted  only  to  prevent  construction  of 
new  plants  that  produce  thto  chemical— a 
move  resulting  in  no  appreciable  emission 
reduction. 

Still,  the  use  of  thto  chemical  in  refrigera- 
tion, automobile  air-conditioning,  foam  plas- 
tics and  solvents  to  on  the  rise  here  and 
abroad,  and  emisskHis  are  again  at  record 
amounts  and  are  climbing. 

The  new  findings  fran  Antarctica  suggest 
that  these  *Tni—inM  are  caustaig  oaone  de- 
pletion faster  than  previously  thought  pos- 
sible. Other  observations  suggest  that  oaone 
loss  to  occurring  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere as  welL  If  these  hypotheses  are 
lx>me  out  by  further  reaearch.  the  old  pro- 
jections of  harm,  as  bad  as  they  were,  would 
pale  in  comparison  to  the  new  picture.  Thto 
to  one  risk  that  to  definitely  not  worth 
taking. 

Fortunately,  a  remedy  to  at  hand.  A  bite 
of  foam-pai(^ed  fast  food  need  not  mean  a 
chunk  out  of  the  oaone  layer.  Harmless  sub- 
stitute materiato  fw  many  uses  of  chloro- 
fluorocartwns  already  exist.  Where  a  substi- 
tute cannot  be  found,  we  can  largely  recap- 
ture and  recycle  the  haimful  gases. 

Industry  of  f fcdato  have  Indkiated  that  ade- 
quate substitutes  could  be  available  within 
five  years.  Severely  limiting  the  sundy  of 
chlorofluorocariions  would  provide  an  In- 
centive to  develop  alternatives.  The  KJPJL, 
which  soon  plans  to  issue  strict  guidelines 
for  limiting  the  use  of  chloroflunocarbona. 
shoidd  hold  the  industry  to  a  five-year 
schedule  for  near-total  eUmlnation  of  emis- 
sions. The  UiUted  States  could  set  the  pace 
for  all  countries  to  develop  alternatives. 

The  oaone  layer  cannot  be  saved  without 
international  cooperation.  Some  two  doaen 
countries  have  been  discussing  limitations 
of  chlorofluorocarbons  In  a  desultory  fash- 
i<m  staioe  1900,  but  recent  reporta  from  Ant- 
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■nUck  aaam  to  lukve  abaken  aiMt  of  tbem 
tran  imenl  indtttennoa  to  the  pioblem. 
Ttao  Bufopean  Cnwimimltir  ■book!  now  Join 
tbe  Utaltad  Stataa  in  pJiMlnr  out  wiiImIwhi 
of  dilanifliiaraoutans  0f«r  fire  yean. 
Otadnal  oaona  kaa  liaa  been  a  luftldent 
reaaon  to  act.  Tbe  focbodtaw  oaone  hole 
over  Antarettea  addi  a  note  of  unency. 


TRIBDTE  TO  DR.  ED  BRICKELIi, 
SDFKRIMTKNDENT  OF  VIRGDf- 
lA  BKACH  FDBUC  SCHOOLS 


HON.  OWEN  B.  PKXEn 


niTHS  HOUSE  OV 

Thtmdav.  Apm  9.  in? 


Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Spairiwr.  on  June  30.  the 
vB^ynB  mncn  nmc  smnmi  csysnni  wn  mani 
Vw  and  of  sn  am  wtian  Dr.  EtftMvd  E.  Brickoll 
rairaa  altar  19  ya«a  of  dMnguWwd  aervtoe 
M  Rs  adwol  mparinlandanL 

Undar  Dr.  Brtckafs  loadofihlp.  ttie  VhgMa 
BmcIi  School  Syitani  hM  impfovad  irtniirtiy 
wMa  ttw  dly  Iwa  grown  buiii  a  amaH  agricul- 
Iwil  afw  to  a  dty  which  hM  the  largest  pop- 
iMioninVlrointa. 

In  apto  of  Itw  alrain  of  thia  kind  of  growth 
on  the  EducaMon  Program  and  other  opsontiQl 
aarvtoaa  in  VbgHa  Baach,  the  city's  public 
■choots  have  not  only  accommodated  growth, 
but  have  flowiafiod.  Today,  tfie  system  offers 
a  fcM,  modem  cuiksulum;  haa  excellent  facMi- 
Maa;  and  iaaiattad  by  acorpa  of  some  of  ttie 
beat  taacfwia  anywltara.  In  a  recent  survey, 
the  city's  pubic  adwoi  system  was  ranked  as 
one  of  the  25  beat  In  the  Nation. 

Ri  raoogrwon  or  res  comnxjaons  oom  lo 
our  oonwnunlty  and  to  educatfcw  everywhere, 
Dr.  Bricfcal  haa  received  numerous  honors 
and  awrda.  Most  notably,  pertwps.  he  was 
named  aa  one  of  ttw  top  100  scfwol  adminie- 
trstars  in  North  America  by  the  Executive  Edu- 
cator in  1960.  He  has  iteo  sened  as  the 
rector  of  the  Cotoge  of  yMWam  and  Mary,  as 
a  rsgkMial  chaimwn  of  the  White  House  Con- 
farenoa  on  CfiMren  and  Youlti,  and  as  a 
tioerd  member  of  numerous  cfwritable  and 
dviccauaes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  kraw  of  few  people  who 
have  bult  the  kind  of  professional  reputatnn 
that  Dr.  E(taard  E  BrfcfceM  has.  In  every  sense 
of  the  word,  he  embodtos  "excenerK»  in  edu- 
caton."  and  I  am  pleaaed  to  pay  tribute  to 
him  today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  llAROARET 
"PEGOY"  GILL 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

or  oonracncot 
nt  THB  BOUSB  OF  RSFBBSKRTATIVIS 

Thunda%  AprU  9.  1987 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  ConnectteuL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  riae  today  to  pay  trtwte  to  Margaret 
"Peggy"  OH  of  WMon,  CT. 

Pag  is  an  outstandkig  citizen,  a  dednated 
pubic  aarvant  but  moat  of  ail  to  me,  she  has 
been  a  good  and  kue  friend.  Peg  has  a  kxig 
siandbig  Natory  of  aanioe  In  both  the  commu- 
nity and  poMcal  area.  She  has  senwd  as  first 
setacUnaii  of  WIton  from  1961  to  1965  and 

in    1966   as   a 
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of  the  ConrtecBcut  General  Aiaembfy 
tfie  towne  of  WMon  and  Reddbig. 
alao  aerved  on  tfie  tocal  planning 
and  zMng  commlaaion  and  as  a  dbector  of 
the  C^nneclicul  Conference  of  MunteipaMes. 
I'd  ale*  H(e  to  note  her  many  years  of  service 
to  lhe[Republcan  Party  In  the  Fifth  Congres- 
as  well  as  to  numerous  commu- 
nity 

Peg's  friends  win  be  together  AprU 
26  tolhonor  her  and  her  family  and  I  am 
to  be  able  to  note  Just  a  few  of  Mar- 
garet '^>eggy"  GM'a  acoompiahments. 
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state  of  Oeksware,  and  urge  all  Delawareana 
to  reflect  apon  the  craaequencee  of  over- 
popuUUc-' 


1  WORLD  POPULA'nON 
I     AWARENESS  WEEK 

ION.  THOMAS  R.  CARPER 

OrDKLAWAKX 
nr  ETHX  HOVSX  OF  RXPBXSKHTATTVXS 

I    Thunday,  AprU  9. 1987 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  anrKXjnce  ttwt  ttie  State  of  Dela- 
ware has  joined  with  35  ottier  States  across 
ttie  country  In  declaring  itie  week  of  April  20 
to  25.  *^orld  Populatwn  Awareness  Week." 

DetaMnre  Gov.  Mike  Castle's  prodamathxi 
is  eno^xjraging  to  the  many  citizens  in  my 
State  iffio  recognize  tlie  pressing  need  for  ef- 
forts tq  promote  responsUe  policies  on  world 
popula|ion  growth.  Many  of  those  citizens  wW 
gatfier  at  conferences  and  meetings  at  the 
University  of  Delaware,  Wesley  College. 
GoldM  Beacom  College,  and  at  other  kx»- 
tkxis  mrougfKXit  the  State  to  hammer  out  pro- 
posals for  coping  with  ttiis  critical  problem. 

I  share  their  concern  and  commitmenL  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  pleaaed  to  have  joined  in  sup- 
porting House  Joint  Resolutnn  148  to  desig- 
nate that  week  nationally  as  "World  Popula- 
tion Avyaraness  Week." 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this  effort  and  in 
raoogrltion  of  Delaware's  concern  with  ttie 
problefi  of  worM  populatkxi  growth.  I  ask  tfiat 
Goven^  Castto's  prodamatton  be  printed  in 
the  RepORO.  Thank  you. 

WOILD  POrOLATIOM  AWARXmSS  WlBK 

Whereas,  the  world's  population  has 
reached  five  billion  and  is  growins  at  the 
unprecedented  rate  of  87  million  a  year  and 

Whereas.  r«pld  population  growth  causes 
or  intensifies  a  wide  range  of  grave  prol>- 
\em»  la  the  developing  world  including  envi- 
ronmental degradation,  urban  deterioration, 
unemnloyment.  malnutrition,  hunger,  re- 
source! depletion,  and  economic  stagnation; 
and 

Whtfeas.  50  percent  of  the  10  million 
infantj  deaths  and  25  percent  of  the  500.000 
deaths  that  occur  each  year  in  the 
develobing  world  could  be  prevented  if  vol- 
untary child  igiacing  and  matem&l  health 
progr^ns  could  l)e  substantially  expanded: 
and 

Wh^«as.  some  500  million  people  in  the 
developing  world  want  and  need  family 
plannfig  but  do  not  have  access  or  means  to 
such  services;  and 

Wh#-eas.  the  United  SUtes  has  been  the 
leading  advocate  of  the  universally  recog- 
nized basic  human  right  of  couples  to  deter- 
mine ^e  size  and  spacing  of  their  families. 

Nowi  therefore.  I.  Michael  N.  CasUe.  Gov- 
ernor (of  the  State  of  Delaware,  do  hereby 
declai^  the  week  of  April  20-25.  1987.  as: 
'Worv  Population  Awareness  Weeic"  in  the 


PRAISE  ^R  COMPUTER-ASSIST- 
ED EDUCATION  PROGRAM  DE- 
VELOPED  BY  THE  UNIVraSITY 
OF  ALKbAMA  IN  HUNTSVILLE 
AND  The  UNIVERSITY  OP 
NORTH  ALABAMA 


.  RONNIE  a  FLIPPO 

or  ALABAMA 
ZH  THS  ^OTTSX  OF  RXFBISDrTATIVXS 

unday.  AprU  9. 1987 


for 

The 
search  and 


Mr.  Speeker,  I  want  to  recog- 
in  my  district  wfiich  have 
to  devetop  a  unique  and  val- 
to  assist  schootahiMren  to 
besic  educatkxi  requiremems 
'.  mkMto.  and  high  acfiools. 
Educatkxial  Computing  Re- 
Network  was  devel- 
oped t>y  ttie  University  of  North  Alabama  in 
Ftorence  and  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
HuntsvUle  af  a  self-help  teaching  tod  for  stu- 
dents who  tnust  accomplish  a  basic  level  of 
competencyi  in  several  educattonai  fieMs 
before  graduation. 

This  progasm  was  an  outgrowth  of  concerns 
by  parerrts  fnd  educators  about  chiklren  who 
had  spent  tite  requisite  number  of  years  in  pri- 
mary and  secondary  scfiools,  but  who  upon 
graduatk>n  itill  couki  not  read  or  write  ade- 
quately or  (perform  bask:  mathematics  neces- 
sary for  Nvirip  and  working  in  society. 

In  order  tO  better  assure  ttiat  students  pos- 
sess these  tMwc  skills  for  life,  ttie  Alabama 
of  Education  kJentified  a  set 
essential  for  all  students 
to  graduatton.  The  testing  pro- 
students  in  the  ttiird,  sixth,  and 
to  pass  tests  for  reading,  lan- 
guage, and  I  mattiematics  and  a  high  scfiool 
exit  exam  before  receiving  a  diplonia.  Teacfi- 
ers  are  reqijred  by  law  to  provkle  remedial  in- 
stnwtton  for  comfwtencies  not  passed,  and  to 
document  al  remedial  instructton  activities. 

In  June  1984.  the  Alabama  Legislature 
funded  a  joint  effort  by  the  two  universities  to 
devetop  custom  designed  software  programs 
for  each  df  the  competency  requirements 
wtiKh  couk)  be  used  in  the  existing  State 
scfwols  coriiputer  network.  Although  software 
for  ttiese  oducattonal  fiekJs  is  commercially 
availabie,  by  custom  designing  a  remedial  in- 
structional program  for  ttie  obiectives  already 
set  out,  a  rlKxe  effective  and  consistent  pro- 
gram was  devetoped. 

Based  on  Input  from  ttie  State  Department 
of  Educatton,  the  first  fiekJ  addressed  by  the 
program  was  mathematics  and  that  software 
is  now  used  in  schools  tfwoughout  Alabama 
The  prograrn  was  so  popular  ttiat  it  has  been 
adopted  for  schools  in  Georgia  also.  The  uni- 
versities ard  cunrently  devek^ing  remedial  in- 
structxMial  Programs  for  language  and  read- 
ing. I 

The  cooperative  efforts  of  tfie  University  of 
North  AlatMma.  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
HuntsvHie.  the  Alabama  Department  of  Educa- 
tton,  participating  scfiools,  and  the  Alat>ama 
Legislature  >iave  produced  a  highly  effective 
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and  innovative  program  whtoh  wil  beneltt 
achootohldrsn  In  Alabama  and  other  States 
for  many  years  to  come.  Providing  chiUren 
wHh  these  basic  sMHs  for  We  deserves  our 
highest  raoognitton,  and  to  everyone  involved, 
our  ainoara  ttwnka. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  ISTH  DISTRICT  OF 
MICHIGAN  SURVEY  RESULTS 


BENJAMIN  CHARNY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 


HON.  MICHAEL  DeWINE 

or  OHIO 
m  THB  HOtreg  OF  HXPRSSEHTATlVBt 

TUunday.  AprU  9, 1987 
Mr.  DEWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  aH 
heard  and  read  a  great  deal  about  the  new 
Soviet  poKcy  of  glasnosL  We  pick  up  the 
newspaper  or  watch  the  evening  news  and 
see  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  out  in  the 
streets  talking  with  ordinary  Soviet  citizens. 
Obviously,  the  message  from  Moscow  is  that 
a  new  populism  and  openness  are  emerging 
in  Soviet  politics. 

Yet,  we  are  all  aware,  at  this  point,  that  this 
pubKc  poficy  is  not  consistent  with  Soviet  ac- 
ttons.  Cleariy.  giasnost  has  not  been  extended 
to  the  area  of  human  rights.  While  some  com- 
mendabto  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union— the  rate  of  Jewish  emigration 
has  risen  slightly  and  a  number  of  politk»l 
pdaoners  have  been  released— they  have 
been  inadequate.  Countless  prisoners  of  con- 
science remain  behind  bars  and  ttiousands  of 
refuseniks  are  still  waiting  fw  pennisston  to 
emigrate. 

There  is  no  case  more  urgent,  more  press- 
ing, than  that  of  Benjamin  Chamy,  a  refusenik 
who  applied  to  emigrate  over  7  years  ago.  Dr. 
Chamy  is  gravely  ill  with  a  malignant  melano- 
ma and  a  serious  heart  conditnn.  Recently, 
doctors  have  dtocovered  two  new  tumors— in 
his  thyrokl  gland  and  neck.  Tragically,  treat- 
ment of  one  conditton  only  aggravates  the 
other.  Various  experimental  treatments,  how- 
ever, are  availat>le  to  him  in  tfie  West 

His  brotfier,  Leon,  wtio  lives  in  Massachu- 
setts after  emigrattng  from  the  Soviet  Unton 
several  yeers  ago,  is  trying  to  have  his  brottier 
join  him  in  the  United  States.  He  began  a  vigM 
outside  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington 
in  the  hope  of  persuading  Soviet  authorities  to 
approve  Benjamin's  release.  Benjamin's  wife 
and  son-in-law  began  a  hunger  strike  in  tfieir 
Moecow  apartment  to  protest  the  Soviet 
Uraon's  refusal  to  let  Dr.  Chamy  emigrate. 

This  is  not  just  a  case  of  the  Soviet  Union 
refusing  to  comply  vrith  tfie  Helsinki  accords, 
whfch  it  signed  over  10  years  ago.  This  is  a 
matter  of  lite  and  death  for  Benjamin  Chamy.  I 
urge  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  in  the 
strongest  possi>to  terms  to  be  consistent  with 
his  polk:y  of  giasnost  and  grant  all  refuseniks 
their  legal  right  to  emigrate.  But  in  partKular.  I 
want  to  urge  General  Secretary  Gort>achev  to 
let  Benjamin  Cftamy  emigrate  so  he  can  join 
his  brother  and  seek  the  medKai  treatment  he 
so  desperately  needs. 


nr  THX  HOirsB  of  BXPsasniTATivKS 
Thunday.  AprU  9. 1987 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mtehigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently completod  tabulaling  the  responses 
ttiat  I  received  from  my  23d  arviual  survey.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  the  re- 
sults wHh  my  colleagues. 

Tfie  response  tfiat  I  received  from  my  corv 
stituents  was  again  impressive.  I  received  over 
4.300  completed  sunreys  with  responses  from 
over  5.S0O  resMente  of  my  dMrtoL  I  want  to 
take  tfiis  opportunity  to  tliank  those  wfw  took 
tfie  time  to  respond  to  my  survey. 

I  asked  questtons  about  a  wide  range  of 
crucial  issues  facing  the  Natkxi.  Tfie  ques- 
txxw  ranged  from  arms  control  to  trade  poHcy. 
In  addttton  to  the  numerous  responses  that  I 
received,  many  conslttuents  also  took  extra 
time  to  write  separate  letters. 

My  constituents  klentlfied  trade  as  ttie  top 
issue  whk:h  the  Congress  and  the  Presktont 
shoukJ  be  wortdng  to  solve.  In  the  area  of 
trade  polkry,  I  also  asked  two  spedfk:  ques- 
ttons about  amendments  inckjded  in  H.R.  3. 
the  trade  biH.  As  introduced,  this  bHl.  whk:h  I 
cosporaored.  contained  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment that  wouW  require  nattons  that  have  ex- 
cessive trade  surpknes  with  the  United  States 
to  reduce  these  surpluses  by  10  percent  each 
year.  Resklents  of  my  dMrict  know  all  too  well 
tfie  effect  of  imports  and  unfair  trade  on 
American  industries  and  vrarkers.  Because  of 
this.  81  percent  of  the  respondents  support 
the  Gepfiardt  amendment 

Unfortunately,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  stripped  the  Gephardt  amendment 
from  H.R.  3  and  substituted  a  watered-down 
verskxi  that  woukj  not  require  trade  surplus 
cuts.  Without  the  Gephardt  amendment  I  am 
convinced  that  ttie  trade  bHl  will  not  provide 
any  real  benefits  to  our  current  trade  positton 
and  tfiose  irxJustries,  such  as  auto  and  steel 
productton.  that  have  been  devastated  by  im- 
ports. We  cannot  continue  to  run  up  to  $170 
billion  trade  deficits  with  our  trading  partners.  I 
want  to  assure  my  constituento  that  I  will  wori( 
to  see  that  this  proviston  is  added  to  the  trade 
bHl  on  the  ftoor  of  the  House. 

I  also  asked  my  constituents  about  tfie 
Pease  amendmem  that  vrauk)  make  the  denial 
of  worker  rights  by  foreign  nattons  an  unfair 
trade  practk:e  under  U.S.  law.  Over  two-thirds 
of  my  constituente  supported  this  portion  of 
the  trade  bHl.  They  recognize  that  the  United 
States  simply  cannot  compete  with  ottier 
countries  wfien  tfiose  countries  vniate  tfie 
bask;  righte  of  their  wortters.  Workers  must  be 
afforded  some  minimai  benefits,  such  as  mini- 
mum wage  and  maximum  hour  regulatkMis.  to 
ensure  that  imports  are  not  produced  by  work- 
ers under  siave-Kke  condHtons.  Fortunately, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  wfiHe 
making  changes  in  the  Pease  amendment  re- 
tained ite  bask:  provistons. 

Eighty-four  percent  of  those  answering  my 
sunray  favor  legisiabon  requiring  companies  to 
provkto  workers  and  tocal  communities  with 
nottce  of  plant  ctoaings  and  major  permanent 
layoffs.  On  Febniary  18  I  introduced  a  new 
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version  of  my  plwit  ctoatnga  bO.  H.R.  1122. 

the  Eoonomto  Diatocaiton  and  Workar  A^uat- 
mont  Asaistanoe  Act  wouU  require  buainaaa- 
es  to  provkle  noHoe  of  90  days  if  SO  to  100 
jotw  are  elminated  becatwe  of  a  plant  ctoaing 
or  mesa  layoff.  120  days  if  101  to  SOO  joba 
are  elminated,  and  180  days  if  more  ttian  SOO 
jobs  are  elminated.  It  wouM  atao  raquira  the 
emptoyer  to  meet  with  rapieeentalivea  of  tfie 
emptoyees  and  tfie  tocal  government  to  dto- 
cuss  tfie  ctosing  or  maas  layoff  and  any  poaai- 
bto  alternatives. 

Educatton  was  ttie  area  on  whteh  moat  of 
my  uunstiluents  feel  ttie  Federal  Government 
sfioukj  spend  more.  TTiey  aiao.  by  a  3-to-1 
margin,  feel  that  the  Corigraaa  ahouM  rsject 
the  Preaktont's  requested  cute  in  two  vital 
education  programs.  Seventy  seven  percent 
stated  that  the  Congress  ahouM  not  elminato 
aH  Federal  funds  for  vocaitonal  education,  as 
reoonvnended  tiy  the  President  in  addMon. 
75  percem  of  my  oonsttuenta— an  increaae 
over  last  year's  two-thirds-4eel  that  the  Con- 
gress shouM  not  cut  Federal  fundkig  for 
grante  and  toans  to  college  studento  from  tow- 
and  iraddte-income  famHies. 

My  constituents  wHI  be  pleased  to  know 
that  the  budget  resohition  passed  by  the 
House  eariier  today  rejected  theee  propoeed 
cuts.  The  Houoopeesod  budget  reeokAion 
continues  the  vocattonal  education  program  at 
the  cunent  level  with  an  adjustment  for  infla- 
tton.  The  House  resokJtton  funds  guaranteed 
student  toans  at  the  levels  contained  in  the 
Higher  Educatton  Act  of  1866  and  increases 
Pell  grant  funds. 

Fifteenth  District  resktonts  feel  that  the 
Government  stioukl  spend  more  on  drug  pro- 
grams. In  additton.  78  percent  of  my  oonaUlu- 
ents  stated  that  the  Congraas  shouU  not  ap- 
prove the  Presklenf  s  requested  cuts  for  pro- 
grams created  by  the  Anti-Drng  Act  of  1966. 
Ctearfy,  the  problem  of  dnjg  abuse  remains  as 
serious  this  year  as  it  dU  last  year.  The  Presi- 
dent however,  wante  to  cut  the  bipartisan 
Federal  commitment  we  made  last  yeer  to 
fight  dnjg  abuse.  The  House  budget  resototksn 
rejects  the  proposed  cute  recommended  by 
the  Prestoent  Under  the  Houee  budget  plan. 
Federal  drug  law  enforcement  programs 
wouM  receive  increases  next  yeer  to  compen- 
sate for  inftatton. 

Fifteenth  District  residente  also  think  that 
tfie  Government  shoukl  spend  less  on  de- 
fense, foreign  akl,  and  welfare.  The  Houee 
budget  resokition  also  inctodes  fundtog  of 
$289  bUlion  for  the  Pentagon  next  year,  com- 
pared with  $312  biNion  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent While  this  may  seem  Nke  a  drastic  cut  it 
is  important  to  put  this  radudton  in  perspec- 
tive. Since  1980,  mHHary  apendtog  haa  in- 
creased by  over  50  percent  It  is  cteerty  time 
for  mHitary  spending  to  share  in  efforts  to 
reduce  the  defKit  and  the  $289  biKon  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  strong  and  adequate  natton- 
ai  defense. 

The  House  budget  also  rejected  the  Presi- 
denfs  proposed  14-peroent  increaae  in  for- 
eign akl.  Instead,  the  committee  recommends 
a  cut  in  foreign  aid  of  over  $1  bWon. 

The  Houee  budget  alao  aaaumas  that  a  new 
welfare  refomn  package  wfll  be  enacted  to 
help  welfwe  redpiento  get  off  the  welfare  roHs 
permanentty.  In  the  first  few  years,  this  pro- 
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Qwn  mI  o(mI  mofv  ttim  ttw  cunwnt  systMn, 
but  in  tw  tofiB  lun,  M  ahouM  OMt  ton. 

My  oaiwtummt  aKi  nemo  vmr  iiw  omen  n 
oiw  of  Sw  ttwM  niosi  ofMoil  pratotanw  wMcl) 
9»  njujiWM  and  ttw  nwiitoiil  •houU  be 
wortdnQ  to  wNc  OsflcM  rtductions  in  th6 
HouM  budyt  totol  t38  b«on-t4.3  bHon 
moM  in  oMdl  woucllon>  VMn  ttKMS  in  tho 
Pfwiilinl*s  budpiC  Undv  ttw  Houm  ptan»  tho 
dak*  ««  b*  $132  bifcn  iNi  yMr.  WMe  we 
w  ■  'BTQ  wey  On  irefii  Mnwinng  me  oencn. 
Me  ie  neerty  too  bMon  lo«ver  than  ttw  record 
deldt  of  jMt  2  yeara  aga 

MinB  oonmi  ■  anovwr  pnoniy  hjimiuinkj  oy 
my  oonallluanli.  Sewanty-llva  percent  tael  that 
Wm  Cengreaa  ahouM  not  apprave  the  Presi- 
danfa  requaat  to  piaoe  nuctoar  lyiX  miaiioa 
on  ral  can.  TTie  locaBona  under  conaidaration 
oy  eie  wannenBon  nauoe  wuianmn  ait 
Force  Baae  near  Oaooda.  I  want  to  aaaure  my 
conaNMuama  that  I  wM  continue  to  oppose 
•ddMonal  tondtog  tor  the  MX  when  the  l-(ouse 
oonaidara  Itie  Pantagon  authorization  and  ap- 
pfopnanone  OHa  Nnar  na  year. 

Over  lhfee4ourtha  of  the  15th  District  resi- 
danla  feel  that  the  Congress  shouid  require 
the  adminislialiuii  to  helt  nuctoar  testing— as 
long  aa  the  Sowieto  do  not  tost  nudeer  weap- 
ons. The  supptomental  appropriations  bill  tturt 
wl  reach  the  Houae  floor  wtthing  the  next  2 
moniha  oontaina  language  which  would  ban 
toe  toeing  of  nuctoar  weepons  larger  ttian  1 
Idtoton  untoaa  the  Sowiel  Union  conducts  such 
a  taat  Whie  both  the  Sovtot  Union  and  the 
UnMad  Statee  have  conducted  such  tests 
Airing  1005. 1  am  hopeful  that  a  new  bilateral 
laalng  moratorium  can  be  imptomented. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  afWrs.  over  00  per- 
cent of  Ihoee  anawartog  my  quealiorviaire  feel 
that  the  UnMed  Statoa  should  not  bargain  with 
governments  that  aupport  tsrrorism  to  seeic 
the  ratoaae  of  American  hostages.  This  is  a 
dear  repudalion  of  the  Preaidenrs  arms-for- 

On  a  ratoiad  isaue,  73  percent  of  respond- 
anla  faal  that  the  Congress  shouid  reject  the 
Prssidenrs  rsquest  for  $105  million  in  addh 
lionel  foreign  aid  for  the  Contras  trying  to 
overthrow  the  Gowamment  of  Nicaragua. 
WMe  the  Houae  approved  a  moratorium  on 
aandkng  further  aid  to  the  Contras  eariier  this 
yeer,  this  was  not  approved  by  the  Senate.  I 
am  confidant,  however,  that  the  House  will 
ratect  the  Preaidanrs  request  for  additional 
fundtog  later  Ms  year. 

Let  me  doae  by  saying  that  I  was  delighted 
wHh  ttte  number  of  responses  to  my  survey.  I 
feel  toat  thia  annual  queeOonnaire  is  an  excel- 
lerM  toaming  SMparienoe  for  both  me  and  my 
consliluents,  and  I  want  to  ttianit  my  constitu- 
enls  for  reapondhig. 


KILDKE  HONORS  DETROIT 
COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS-FLINT 


HON.  DALE  L  IQLDEE 

oriacHiOAii 
nr  THi  HoiTSB  or  ripbbeiitativb 
Thundav.  AprU  9. 1987 
Mr.  KILOEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  cofleagues  a  note- 
worthy cetobretton  taldng  place  during  the 
of  April  12-10.  1007.  commemorating 
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National  Education  for  Businese  Week.  In  Ight 
of  tNaigreat  oocaaton.  I  woukl  Hw  to  take  this 
opporiwHy  to  commend  the  Detroit  CoOege  of 
Businise— Flnt  for  providtog  opportunities  for 

the  djbens  of  the  State  of  Mtehigan  to  re- 
ceive graining  for  quaUy  Job  opportunitiea. 

The]  Detroit  Colege  of  Busineee-Fint  was 
in  1075  as  an  aaaodate  degree 
for  servk»  veterana  in  Micliigaft  The 
started  out  with  only  200  students  and 
25  paA-time  faculty  members.  Today,  the  cot- 
lege  lias  grown  to  ainrtost  500  sludento  arid 
the  faulty  now  indudes  5  full-lime  and  45 
part-tiitie  teachers.  In  addMon.  the  curricukjm 
has  been  greatly  expanded  to  indude  pro- 
grams rartging  from  badietors  degreee  In 
manadsment  arxj  office  administratton  to  com- 
bined degrees  In  accounting  and  computer  irv 
formation  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  horwr  and  a  privilege 
for  md  to  represent  such  a  fine  institutkxi  as 
the  Daroit  College  of  Business-Flint,  an  insti- 
tutkx)  fiat  senras  as  a  catalyst  for  commercial 
growth  in  ttie  Flint  area  and  throughout  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Men  and  women  trained  as 
secretaries,  accountants,  marketing  special- 
ists, aild  date  processors  at  tfie  collage  have 
entered  the  work  force  and  helped  to  improve 
the  efpdertcy  of  the  private  sector  and  all 
branch^  of  government  It  is  time  we  recog- 
nize tlie  efforts  of  coltoges  like  the  Detroit 
Goitege  of  Business-Rint  These  institutmns 
have  teen  instrumental  in  teaching  and  trairv 
ing  oue  youth  so  they  can  continue  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  prosperity  of  our  cities,  our  State, 
and  oir  country.  It  is  indeed  a  great  honor  to 
pay  tribute  to  ttie  Detroit  College  of  Business- 
Flint,  ahd  to  join  with  this  Natnn's  educational 
community  in  the  cetobretton  of  National  Edu- 
cation for  Business  Week. 
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ISLATION  TO  PUT  THE 
RESERVE  ON  BUDGET 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


IH  tHC 


atumuKk 

HOTTSX  or  BKPRISDITATIVSS 


Thunday,  April  9.  1987 

Mr.  IjlAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legpslatkxi  today  with  29  cosponsora  ttiat 
will  increase  the  amount  of  information  avail- 
abto  to  Congress  and  the  put>lic  on  how  ttie 
Federal  Reserve  spends  more  than  $1.6  bil- 
lion each  year.  The  bill  woukl.  for  the  first 
time,  put  tt>e  revenues  and  expenditures  of 
the  Bdard  of  Governors  of  ttte  Federal  Re- 
serve ^  all  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  into 
the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  beginning 
with  tlib  budget  submitted  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
Tlie  t>f  wouM  require  ttie  Federal  Reserve  to 
submitlite  spendrng  figures  in  a  format  tfiat  is 
consislant  with  the  budget  data  for  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  to  project  ite  outlays  for 
2  years  into  the  future. 

My  bill  is  based  on  a  study  performed 
duririg  the  last  Congress  for  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomk:  Committee  by  the  Congr^aastonal 
Budget  Office  entitled  "The  Budgetwy  Status 
of  the  federal  Reserve  System." 

Thisi  study  found  that  Congress  and  the 
pubHc  :  have  less  informatton  about  Federal 
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Ftoaarve  apUdtaa  than  for  any  other  Govem- 
Muae  "the  flnandal  oper- 
of  ttto  Fadarai  Reesrve  BaiAa  we  not 
in  tfto  Federal  budget  documents."  In- 
stead. unH  lioee  the  financial  operaiona  ware 
proaonted  \k  the  "Annual  Report  of  the  Bowd 
of  Govemo^"  WNto  the  annual  report  dkl 
preeent  setocted  spendtog  figures  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reaen*  System,  the  data  dWered  sub- 
stantially fram  data  avaUbto  to  Congreas  and 
the  pubKc  fdr  other  Government  ^jenctos.  Ao- 
confng  to  the  CBO  study,  "the  report  is  limit- 
ed to  ttie  completed  calertdar  year,  and  does 
not  indude  projecltons  of  future  financial  oper- 
attons."  In  dddMon,  the  Federal  Reeen/e  used 
a  dtfferent  kcoounting  system  that  made  ite 
figures  hard  to  compare  with  the  figures  for 
ttte  rest  of  the  U.S.  Government 

Earty  in  ttte  99th  Congress,  I  introduced  leg- 
istatnn— H.l^.  1650— that  wouM  dose  this  gap 
by  requiring  the  Federal  Resenre  to  publish  ite 
budget  figur  win  the  annual  budget  submitted 
each  January  by  the  Presktont  Since  then, 
the  Federal  Reaerve  has  upgraded  ite  budget 
presentatton  by  publishing  an  expanded 
amount  of  jnformatkxi  about  ite  administrative 
and  other  expenses  in  an  anrxjal  "Budget 
Review"  th«t  is  released  each  year  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  toward  the  end  of  March. 
Wtiito  ttiis  review  is  a  significant  improvement 
over  the  pr^vtous  practne,  it  still  fails  to  meet 
the  basic  nded  of  Congress  and  the  pubfic  for 
ready  accdss  to  the  Federal  Reserve's 
budget  for  toe  foltowing  reasons: 

First  it  la  a  separate  document  from  ttie 
annual  bud^  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
thus  not  reidRy  availabto  to  those  who  want 
to  view  the  full  impact  of  Government  spend- 
ing on  ttie  economy  or  on  the  budget 

Second,  the  Federal  Reserve  publishes  ite 
budget  dataj  only  for  calendar  years,  not  for 
the  Govemraenf  s  fiscal  years. 

Third,  ttie  {Federal  Reserve  continues  to  use 
•coounting  Conventions  that  dWer  from  those 
used  by  otter  Government  agencies,  particu- 
larly for  repdrting  capital  spending. 

Fourth,  ttte  Federal  Reserve  forecasta  ite 
sperxing  only  for  the  current  calendar  year, 
but  not  for  aMieequent  years  as  other  Govern- 
ment agenctos  must 

THE  FEOCRAL  RESERVE'S  BUOQET  FOR  ISSS 

Each  yeaf,  the  Federal  Reserve  takes  in 
and  spends  bUfions  of  dollara  outskto  the 
budget  of  thb  U.S.  Government 

Acconfngj  to  the  Federal  Resen/e's  1986- 
87  "Budget  Review,"  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  had  more  than  $17.4  tiilikMi  In  receipte 
during  1986^  as  tabto  1  shows.  Most  of  this 
was  interest  received  on  ite  portfolio  of  U.S. 
Treasury  securities  as  welt  as  interest  earned 
on  ite  k>an«  to  members  banks  and  on  ite 
hokjing  of  foreign  currencies.  The  Fed  also 
raised  subs^itial  amount  of  revenues— over 
$600  mHlton— from  fees  charged  for  sennces 
it  provktes  to  the  Natton's  banks,  such  as 
check  deaing.  As  tabto  2  shows,  the  Fed 
also  had  a  (2  billon  gain  in  1906  on  foreign 
exdiange  tninsacttons  and  tradkig  in  Treasury 
securities,  t^  bring  ite  total  receipte  and  other 
earnings  to  t19.4  billon  for  1986. 
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Sam  Bert  if  GMmn  «l  «■  Mm  tarn. 

Out  Of  this  $19.4  billon,  the  Federal  Re- 
sen/e  indkxtes  that  H  used  just  over  $1.6  bil- 
lon to  meet  ite  administrative  and  other  coste 
as  shown  in  tabto  2— inckxSng  $1.2  billon  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  $97  millon  to  run  the  Boerd  of  Gover- 
nors here  in  Washington,  $181  mHon  to  print 
the  currency  that  we  carry  in  our  wallets,  $1 10 
millon  to  pay  divktonds  to  member  banks,  and 
$92  millkxi  to  add  to  ite  surptos  account  The 
dmerence— $17.8  biUton— was  returned  to  the 
Treasury. 

Wtiito  these  figures  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Fed,  they  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  The  massive 
budget  appendbc,  whk:h  provktes  Ine-by-lne 
spendtog  detals  for  the  depertmente  and 
aganctos,  indudes  a  smatt  sedton  with  some 
information  on  the  expenditures  of  the  Board 
of  Govemore  but  no  informatton  on  the  $1.2 
t>ilon  of  Federal  Resen«  spending  that  is  in- 
curred by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  Nor  is 
there  any  information  on  the  other  expends 
tures  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  such  as  the  dM- 
dends  pM  to  member  benks  or  the  amounto 
transferred  to  surpkjs. 

In  fact  the  only  Fed-related  item  to  be 
found  in  the  budget  is  the  $17.8  bMon  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury,  whteh  appears  under 
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HOW  TO  BRMiO  THE  FEDERAL  RESeWE  MTO  THE 
BUOQET 

The  purpose  of  the  budget  to  to  help  Con- 
gress «id  the  Presktont  ptan  the  polctos  and 
activities  of  the  Government  for  the  yeer 
ahead.  The  Fed  is  a  missing  Ink  in  the 
budget  wito  consequences  that  were  speNed 
out  in  the  CBO  study: 

Every  January  ttw  President  sends  the 
Congress  lUs  pnvosed  budget  for  the  next 
fiacal  year.  The  ttudget  provides  comprehen- 
sive InformaUon  about  the  financial  oper- 
ations of  Oovemment  sgendes.  It  also 
shows  the  President's  recommended  fiscal 
policy,  includes  the  administration's  re- 
quests for  budget-related  leglslstinn,  and  In- 
dicates the  probable  finanring  needs  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  upcoming  year. 

The  Imdget  provides  only  limited  informa- 
tton on  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The 
data  are  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
jecting Treasury  financing  needs,  since  they 
Include  an  estimate  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System's  transfer  of  earnings  to  the  Treas- 
ury. They  are  inadequate,  bowerer,  to  the 
extent  that  the  budget  is  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress and  the  putdlc  of  the  moposed  slloca- 
tlon  of  the  Oovemment's  limited  financial 
resources.  Almost  all  Federal  Reserve 
System  operating  expenses  are  currently  ex- 
duded  from  the  budget. 

There  are  three  ways  of  solving  ttite  lack  of 
informatton  about  the  outlays  and  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  acconSng  to  the  CBO 
study: 

One  method  of  Increasing  budgetary  ac- 
countability would  l>e  to  include  the  com- 
plete finances  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  the  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Qovem- 
ment  The  Federal  Reserve  would  provide 
data  on  actual  and  projected  Income  and  ex- 
penses by  program  and  type.  This  approach 
would  make  Ite  budgetary  transactions  visi- 
ble to  the  public  and  readily  comparable  to 
the  transactions  of  other  Government  agen- 
cies. It  would  also  make  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment's "imlfled  budget"  more  comprehen- 
sive. .  .  . 

A  second  method  of  Increasing  budgetary 
accountability  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  lie  to  subject  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Board  and  the  Federal  Re- 
aerve Banks  to  ■"""»!  appropriation  review. 
The  operating  budgete  of  most  Federal 
agendes  are  reviewed  in  the  same  manner, 
indudlng  those  of  the  judiciary  and  most 
regulatory  agendes.  This  approach  would 
provide  closer  scrutiny  of  the  System's  oper- 
ations. .  .  . 

A  third  method  of  increasing  budgetary 
socoimtability  would  lie  to  conduct  annual 
oversight  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  budget 
and  set  mandatory  budget  savings  in  au- 
thorizing legislation.  Annual  oversight  of 
System  spending  could  be  perf  onned  by  the 
wawMng  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee tn  the  late  1970'a  .  .  .  Authorising 
legislation  could  be  used  to  order  savings  tn 
the  Federal  Reserve's  budget,  savings  that 
could  result  from  significant  changes  in  the 
System's  structure  or  programs. 

AH  three  approaches  wouto  seore  the  same 
purpose  to  give  Congress  and  the  pubic 
more  intonnatkin  about  how  the  Federal  Re- 
serve spends  $1.6  bUon  each  year.  But  they 
wouM  have  very  dtfferent  skto  effects,  partkxi- 
iwty  on  the  very  sensitive  issue  of  Federal  Re- 
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A  threat  to  Federal 
woukJ  occur  orriy  wMh  the  aaoond  and 
opttons— tocreased  ovaraIgM  and  uae  of 
approprialions    prooaae— •ooordbig    to 
CBO  atody.  The  threat  would  be 
the  Fed's  budget  ware  aufaiact  to 
ttons,  wtiere  toglstolive  ridare  oouM  be  uaed 
by  Congress  to  dtotate  monetary  polcy.  Fur- 


annualy,  ttie  Fed  wouU  be  under  a  ccntinu- 
ous  and  recurring  ttveat  Uae  of  auttwrizing 
togislatkin  wouU  poae  a  ahntar  conoera 

The  bM  I  am  inboducing  today  poaea  no 
such  threat  to  the  todependenoe  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  in  setting  monetary  polcy,  since  it 
involves  only  a  ratoaae  of  information.  H 
merety  requires  that  the  Federal  Reaenre  pub- 
Ish  ite  budget  date  eech  yeer  ki  the  annual 
budget  of  ttie  U.S.  Government  Acoordkig  to 
the  CBO  study: 

Of  the  three  methods  of  Inereaaing  budg- 
etary accountability,  iMidget  presentation  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  administrative  ex- 
penses would  have  the  least  effect  on  the 
Federal  Reserve's  Independence,  The  Feder- 
al Reserve  would  remain  free  to  determine 
ite  own  administrative  expenses.  .  .  . 

Under  this  togistatton,  the  Fed  wouM  have 
to  project  ite  annual  revenues,  whk:h  It  ooukl 
do  eittier  by  making  ite  own  assumptions 
about  interest  rates,  economk:  growth  and  the 
Federal  deficit  or  by  adopting  the  asaump- 
ttons  used  by  CBO  and  0MB.  K  woukl  have  to 
project  ite  annual  administrative  ooets,  wtsoh  It 
already  does  for  internal  ptarming  purposes. 
And  it  woukl  have  to  proved  the  amount  it 
wouM  return  to  the  Treasury  each  year,  as 
both  CBO  and  OMB  already  do.  But  neither 
Congress  nor  the  adrnWatratton  wouM  be 
given  any  power  to  approve  theae  figures,  so 
neither  wouM  have  any  more  control  over 
monetary  polk:y  than  at  preaent 

One  benefit  of  the  approach  in  my  biH  is 
that  it  might  induce  the  Fed  to  save  a  Itlto 
money  on  ite  operatkxte  and  return  more  to 
the  Treesury,  thus  coiiUiiuliiig  to  a  reductkin 
in  the  Federal  deficit  But  we  cannot  exped 
maja  savings,  since  the  Fed  is  already  paring 
ite  expenses  in  vokmtary  oomplance  with  ttw 
budget  behavtor  dkrtated  by  Gramm-Rudman. 
The  most  important  reason  for  adopting  thte 
togistatton,  however,  is  that  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  In  a  democracy,  no  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shouto  be  abto  totakein  and  spend 
bWons  of  dottws  without  having  ite  budget 
open  to  pubic  view.  I  recognize  ttiat  ttw  Fed- 
eral (toeerve  has  spedal  rasponatrillies  ttiat 
may  require  it  to  take  adiona  that  are  unpopu- 
lar. But  the  Fed's  need  for  a  meaaure  of  Inde- 
pendence   from    poMcal    praaauraa    is    no 
excuse  for  shiekSng  ite  budget  from  some 
process  of  accounting  to  Congrees  and  the 
puUK.  The  biH  I  am  introducing  today  rsltocta 
the  sound  prindpto  of  ful  dtodoeure  and  wl 
shed  Ight  on  the  Federal  Reeerve's  budgst 
without  compromiaing  ite  todependenoe  in  sal- 
ting monetary  polcy. 
A  1st  of  cosponsora  foltowa: 
Larry    Smith.    FL:    Dan    Danid.    VA; 

Rol>ert  Roe.  NJ:  Bill  Nichols.  AU  Wm. 

Dannemeyer.  CA;  Bynm  Dwgan.  ND*. 

Chester  Atkins,   MA:  Denny  Smith. 

OR;  Pat  Roberts.  KS:  Martin  Sabo. 

US;  Kweisl  Mfume.  MD;  Dante 
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een.  n*  Barnard  Dwyer.  IfJ;  Tom 
Ijantaa,  CA:  and  Howard  Bennan.  CA. 
•tar  Vtadaaky,  IN:  Jim  Jonta.  IN;  Bar- 
bara Banr.  CA:  Wdiad  BQlnkla.  FU 
Cbailaa  Bayaa.  IL;  Neal  Smith.  lA; 
lana  Bvana,  Hi  Many  Kaptur.  OH: 
Albert  Bnatamaate.  TX:  Andrew 
Jaeotaa.  Df:  Jtan  Oourter,  NJ;  Dick 
Annay.  TX;  Oeone  Miller.  CA:  and 
waUam  Lehman.  n<. 


LBOISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE 
TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1986 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 


)MI 


Dl  THB  HOU8B  Of  SBnUtSBHTATIVSS 
Thundav.  Ajnil  9. 1987 

Mr.  BAOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Tax 
netofm  Act  of  1986  Congress  chose  to  re- 
•Mct  MarMt  dsdudkNis  for  taxpayers  in  a 
number  of  instanoas.  Among  these  restric- 
mni>  nw  act  wm  nwotncB  interest  to  m- 
dsblsdnasa  on  a  principal  residence  and  a 
second  wsidsnce  only.  No  preference  was 
glvan  as  k>  type  of  property  that  couW  qualify 
tor  the  residence  interest  deduction. 

To  be  eigUe  for  the  residence  interest  de- 
ductton,  a  taa^iayar's  principal  or  second  resi- 
denoe  is  inlsndad  to  be  one  that  qualfies  for 
ralover  of  rspWal  gain  and  meets  the  require- 
msnis  for  a  dweing  unit  Under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  a  (KwiBng  is  defirted  as  a 
house,  apaitirieiit.  condominium,  mobile 
home,  boot,  or  similar  property  that  contains 
facMes  for  oooUng,  sleeping,  and  sanitatton. 

Recently,  legisiation  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  to  amend  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1966 
to  dhalow  the  interest  deduction  for  boats 
used  as  second  homes.  The  criticism  of  boats 
as  second  homes  sppoarn  to  be  twsed  on  a 
misundarstaiKing  ttwt  boalowners  are  "fat 
cats."  However,  before  jumping  to  this  condu- 
aion,  it  should  be  understood  that  12  percent 
(73,900)  of  all  boats  sold  in  1966  couM  be 
oonsidsred  "habitable"  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  definitton.  More  than  half  of 
the  73,900  habitable  boats  were  under  26  feet 
in  length  with  an  average  vahie  of  under 
S20.000— hardly  comparable  to  ttie  average 
beach  frent  house,  std  corKto  or  even  motor 
home  included  in  the  definilion  of  resklence  in 
the  Tax  Code. 

I  beievs  that  boats  are  just  as  legitimately 
used  as  a  second  home  as  a  resort  condo- 
minium, beach  home  or  mobile  home.  In  addi- 
tfon,  I  sfeongly  beieve  that  this  is  the  first  of 
many  future  attempts  to  cap  or  repeal  the 
second  home  interest  deduction.  Therefore, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution  expressing 
tfie  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  Congress  shouM  resist  an  attempts  to 
deny  the  home  mortgage  interest  deductmn  to 
sny  taxpayer  wttoee  boat  is  used  as  a  home. 

TTie  purpoee  of  tax  reform  was  to  provide 
taxpayers  wNh  a  tax  code  to  treat  all  taxpay- 
ers in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner.  Therefore, 
it  ia  essential  that  the  tax  treatment  of  home 
mortgage  interest  should  continue  to  apply  to 
any  land  of  property  used  as  a  dweWng. 
whether  the  property  is  a  boat,  a  mobile 
home,  a  house,  or  any  similar  property. 


EXpTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BROOKLYN'S  FIRST  COUPLE 

HON.  STEPmij.  SOLARZ 

ormwTOiK 
nl  TBS  BOVSK  or  RKPRXSXirCATIVB 

Thunday.  AprU  9. 1987 

Mr.  SOORZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
pay  tftxita  to  EsteHe  and  Sam  Horowitz  on 
the  OBcaskxi  of  their  being  honored  by  tfie 
BrighlDn  dMskx)  of  the  Brooldyn  Alts  and  Cul- 
ture Asaoctation. 

^tojtwo  people  exemplify  the  words  "corn- 
more  ttian  Estelle  and  Sam. 


I  them,  the  Shorefront  woukJ  not  be  the 
great  bommunity  it  is  today. 

As  the  area's  representative  in  the  New 
York  City  cound  for  the  past  14  years,  Sam 
has  served  with  energy  and  distinctton.  In  his 
role  a^  chairman  of  ttw  Gerteral  Welfare  Com- 
mitted he  has  taken  strong  and  dmcult 
standi  in  defense  of  the  civil  ll)erties  and  indh 
vidual  rights.  His  courage  and  fontvightness  is 
wklely  hailed  and  admired. 

Sarii  and  ^stelle's  organizatkxial  affiliatkxtt 
are  f^  too  numerous  to  fist  They  irKAide  the 
See  Qate  Associatton,  tfie  Coney  Island  Com- 
munity Council,  tfie  Oceanfront  Coordkiating 
Council,  and  varkxis  organizattons  ttwt  serve 
seniors  and  chiklren.  Sam  and  Estelle  do  not 
merely  betong  to  these  groups;  they  give  time, 
care  and.  quite  frequently,  money. 

Sam  and  Estelle  have  been  partkajlarty  gen- 
erous and  important  to  Brooklyn's  Jewish 
conununity.  Sam  is  an  active  memtier  of  the 
Sea  Gate  Chapter  of  B'nai  Zk>n.  where  he 
sponsors  a  program  to  bring  Jews  out  of  the 
Soviet  Uraon.  He  most  recently  introduced 
and  «|on  passage  of  legislatkxi  dedicating  a 
HotocBust  Mall  in  Sheepshead  Bay,  the  fvst 
area  in  New  York  City  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  death  of  6  millon  jews. 

In  r^cognitnn  of  Sam's  leadersfiip  and  dedi- 
cated servtee  to  tfie  Jewish  community,  he 
has  tieen  honored  by  the  U.J.A.  Federalton, 
Israel  Bonds,  the  Jewish  Natk>nal  Fund,  Ezras 
Torah  and  B'nai  B'rith.  He  was  given  the  Mis- 
ston  pf  Mercy  Award  t>y  the  AmerKan  Red 
Mogefi  Davkj  for  Israel.  The  Brightwater 
Lxx^  of  B'nai  B'rith  honored  Sam  for  his 
many  years  of  supporting  and  helping  to  dis- 
tritxjt^  Chanukah  and  Passover  packages  for 
Proje^Hope. 

Saiti  and  Estelle  have  been  married  for  over 
40  ye^  and  have  two  chiklren.  Mark  Bradley, 
a  milrketing  representative  in  Philadelpfiia, 
and  Susan,  an  attorney  in  Boston.  Sam  arxJ 
Estellf  are  fortunate  to  have  shared  one  of 
thosei  rare,  tnjly  collaborative  marriages  in 
wfik:hj  each  person  is  a  true  partner  to  tfie 
other.  Estelle  is  the  Health  Insurance  Adminis- 
trator of  ttie  Supreme  Court  Kings  County, 
and  has  participated  actively  in  innumerable 
charitable  activities,  including  the  Variety  Ckjb 
arxl  the  Shorefront  Volunteer  Ambulance 
Service. 

Brooklyn  Arts  and  Culture  Assodatkxi. 
I  is  celebrating  Its  21st  anniversary,  has 
wisely  and  well  in  decking  to  horxx 
Sam  knd  Estelle.  A  former  put>lkast  for  Loew's 
Theates  in  Coney  Island  and  Brighton  Beach. 
They  became  involved  with  BACA  over  two 
decades  ago.  partk:ipating  in  BACA-sponsored 
prodicttons  and  donating  reftersal  space  in 
one  of  ttieir  tfieaters. 


I 
tiona  to  tiM  I 
Brooklyn 
munNy  am 


joyoin  and 
tniiy 
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Sam  and  Eatale  for  their  oontrfeu- 

artiolic  cuHuvi  and  poWical  Me  of 
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LEOISLi  I'nON  TO  IMPOSE  AN 
IMPOIfT  FEE  ON  SILVER  BX7L- 
UON 


HON.  {RICHARD  H.  STALUNGS 

or  IBABO 
ni  TB^  BOU8S  OF  RBFBSSKNTATIVBS 

Thunday.  April  9. 1987 

Mr.  STALUNGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  intro- 
duced legiilatton  today  to  impoae  an  import 
fee  on  siv^r  buHtoa  I  have  done  this  becauae 
the  U.S.  siller  mining  industry  has  not  been  in 
worse  condKnn  in  its  history,  with  catastrophk: 
effect  on  ttte  wortcere  in  this  industry  and  their 
families.  In  areas  hardest  hit,  unemptoyment 
has  rsachad  43  percent  and  coukJ  rise  even 
further. 

WHh  ma)or  trade  legislatton  to  be  conakl- 
ered  soon  it>y  Congress,  I  feel  most  strongly 
that  there  ShoukJ  be  a  focus  on  the  plight  of 
the  silver  iiidustry.  I  hope  that  this  bill  wHI  help 
structure  tile  upcoming  trade  debate  and  bring 
appropria^attentton  to  this  signifkwit  compo- 
nent of  ktafio's  economy. 

This  legi|latkxi  calls  for  a  fee  equal  to  the 
difference  Mween  the  average  montfily  price 
for  the  moMi  immediately  precedkig  the  date 
of  tfie  first  sale  wittwi  tfie  United  States  of 
silver  buHkKi  and  $7.50  per  ounce.  Tfie  bill 
wouM  exeoipt  the  first  6,500,000  ounces  of 
silver  soM  iuid  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  any  calendar  month.  This  amount  is 
equivalent  \p  the  1980  import  level. 

Since  1960,  silver  imports  have  grown  from 
79  million  ounces  to  as  much  as  180  million 
ounces  annually,  an  increase  of  more  tfian 
127  percent  At  tfie  same  time,  the  price  of 
silver  has  fallen  from  an  average  price  in 
excess  of  $20  per  ounce  to  less  than  $6, 
wfvch  is  si(^nifk»ntly  less  than  tfie  cost  of  pro- 
duclkxi  for  U.S.  miners.  And,  imports  remain 
52  percent  higher  ttian  1960  levels. 

The  Ctayjton  Silver  Mine,  in  Idaho's  Second 
Congressranal  Distrtot  is  a  prkne  example  of 
wfiat  can  t>e  tfie  result  of  depressed  silver 
prices.  I  w^  to  put  ttiose  miners  and  silver 
minere  thn^ughout  the  State  of  klaho,  back  to 
work. 


HONOUmO 


DAY 


-rms  288TH  BIRTH- 
OF  THE  SIKH  NATION 


IN  TBI 


Mr. 


H)N.WALLYHERGER 


OPCAUrOBMIA 


BOUSE  OF  RKPRSSKRTATIVES 

Ihuradav,  AprU  9.  1987 

HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commenKMlBte  tfie  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  SUdi  natkxi,  whnh  will  be  observed 
April  13.  A^  we  approach  tfvs  important  date, 
we  here  in  the  Cofigress  sfiouW  acknowledge 
the  great   sontributfons  this  religkxjs  minority 


has  made  to  tfie  natkm  of  Indta  and  to  tite 

-  -■  -■ 
worn. 

Sixteen  million  strong,  the  Sikh  comnwnily 
resklea  largely  in  the  Indian  province  of 
Punjab.  Sixty-ttvoe  percent  of  the  PunjA's 
total  populalion  is  mode  up  of  Skha.  But  the 
Skh  community  is  dtaparsed  the  worM  over, 
with  many  SMts  residkig  in  America,  and 
indeed,  wHtiin  my  own  Second  Congreseional 
Disbtet  of  Califomia. 

The  Sadts  are  hard  working,  patriotic,  and 
never  forget  ttieir  friends.  The  Sidts  wfw 
reskle  in  my  own  Second  District  in  CaNfomia 
are  vahjoble  membere  of  their  community,  and 
are  a  great  roflactton  of  their  strong  heritage 
from  their  native  Indte. 

The  Sikhs  contribute  greatly  to  their  tocal 
economy,  especially  in  agricultural  producltoa 
They  produce  73  percent  of  India's  wfieat  re- 
serve, and  48  percent  of  that  natton's  rice  re- 
serve. The  Sikfts  also  play  important  roles  in 
the  Indian  Anny  and  administrative  services.  It 
is  clearly  incumbent  upon  us  to  acknowledge 
ttiese  and  tfie  other  important  uontiiwtwns 
made  by  tfie  Sikfis  to  ttieir  society. 

The  Sikhs  sfiare  much  of  ttie  religious  tradi- 
tions of  our  Natk>n's  Judeo-Cfiristian  heritage. 
They  believe  in  one  God,  equality  of  mankind, 
and  strongly  oppose  the  repugnant  caste 
system  as  well  as  the  practKe  of  ktol  worsfiip. 
Like  all  of  us,  ttie  Sikhs  believe  in  serving  God 
tfirough  servk:»  to  mankind. 

The  Sikh  natkm's  1st  guru  was  bom  in  1469 
and  tfie  10th  and  last  guru  died  in  1708.  This 
last  guru,  named  Gobind  Singh,  was  baptized 
into  the  Sikh  natxxi  on  April  13.  1699.  It  is  this 
great  day  and  this  anniversary  tfiat  so  strongly 
compels  me  to  honor  tfiese  people  today. 


THE  FEAR  OF  CRIME 


HON.  DAVm  DREIER 

OFCAurouriA 
VK  THE  HOUSI  OF  RSPRESKHTATIVIS 

Thunday.  April  9, 1987 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  year 
after  year,  the  fear  of  crime  Is  a  constant  con- 
cern among  Americans  in  virtually  every  area 
of  ttie  country.  According  to  FBI  stetistKS,  3.1 
millk>n  burglaries  were  committed  in  1985,  up 
3  percent  over  1984.  A  burglary  in  a  home  or 
business  occure  every  10  seconds  throughout 
the  year.  Approximately  one  in  four  U.S. 
househokls  are  toucfied  by  crime  each  year. 
In  1984,  the  latest  year  cost  figures  were 
available,  burglary  cost  Amertoans  approxi- 
mately $5  bUNon. 

Studns  indicate  tfiat  the  most  effective  way 
to  deter  a  burglar  is  by  securing  one's  home. 
Seventy  percent  of  all  txvglaries  involve  forci- 
ble entoy.  Yet  a  recent  Gallup  poll  fourxl  tfiat 
only  13  percent  of  the  publk:  have  installed 
burglar  proof  kxAs.  and  only  5  percent  have 
installed  burglar  alarms.  Our  crime  efforts 
slioukj  do  more  to  encourage  Amarwans  to 
purctwse  home  security  devwes,  and  tax  in- 
centives offer  ttie  most  effkaent  and  effective 
metfwd  to  accomplish  tfiis  task. 

Today  I  introduced  a  bill  to  do  just  that  It 
woukl  provkie  a  25-percent  tax  credtt,  up  to 
$175,  for  the  purcfiase  of  tocks,  otoctronfc 
alarm  systems,  or  other  security  devtees  for  a 
principal    residence.    A    100-percent    credit 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

wouM  be  granted  to  the  ekierty,  who  we 
heaviy  vtoUmized  by  the  few  of  crime  «id 
sirffsr  moot  acutsly  from  crim^foiotad  physi- 
cal injury  and  financial  toes. 

Case  studtea  show  that  criminals  avoU 
premisoa  prolactod  by  socurity  devtoos  such 
as  tocks  and  aianns.  But  sacurity  devtoes  we 
an  aayenaive  investment  ospeciaMy  for  tow- 
and  fbcad^ncome  Americans.  My  bM  wM  halp 
make  sacurtty  more  affordable.  It  wouM  give 
dttzsns  a  dkect  incentive  to  purchaae  and  in- 
stal  aecurtty  devtees  whk:h  deter  robberies 
and  burglariea,  and  protect  Uto  and  property.  It 
wW  also  encourage  the  devetopment  of  tow- 
cost  home  security  equipment  In  turn,  this  wll 
lead  to  a  reductton  in  the  instances  of  crime 
and,   ultimately,   lower  the   cost  of  fighting 
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Just  by  tooking  at  statisttos  on  the  cost  of 
crime,  I'm  convinced  that  tfie  revenue  toss  as- 
sociated with  this  program  wouM  be  dwarfed 
by  the  savings  that  wouM  be  achieved  by  the 
crime  prevention  incentives  it  creates.  For  irv 
stance,  ttie  cost  of  arresting,  prosecuting,  and 
trying  a  simple  robbery  case  can  range  from 
$800  to  $33,000.  Burglary  vk^tims  themselves 
suffered  losses  estimated  at  $2.7  bHKon  in 
1984,  an  average  of  $900  per  burglary.  And 
this  only  inckjdes  cash  and  property  toss. 

Most  communities  are  hard  pressed  to  pro- 
vide all  tfie  funding  needed  for  adequate  pro- 
tedtoa  f^)ice  budgets  were  being  reduced  in 
many  tocales,  and  frozen  in  others.  Law  en- 
forcement efforts  are  struggling  to  keep  up 
with  increased  reports  of  burglary  and  otfier 
forms  of  crime. 

Current  Federal,  Stete,  and  tocal  programs 
do  not  provkie  enough  protectton  to  make  sig- 
nificant progress  in  reducing  crime.  People  are 
becoming  fnjstrated  wMh  their  inability  to  ade- 
quately protect  their  lives  and  property.  One 
poltoe  cfiief  in  my  district  menttoned  that  in 
ttieir  neighbortiood  watch  program  meetings, 
many  resklents  agreed  they  need  bettw  secu- 
rity for  their  homes,  but  cant  afford  the  cost 
of  materials  and  labor.  This  is  especially  true 
for  tfie  eklerly,  wfw  are  on  fixed  incomes  and 
are  not  pfiyskially  able  to  do  tfie  installattons 
tfiemaelves.  My  bill  is  designed  to  help  tow- 
and  mkldleHnoome  Amertoans  wfw  can  least 
afford  home  security  devices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I've  introduced  this  legislation 
in  every  Congress  since  1981.  K  has  the  sup- 
port of  eklarly  and  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tnns,  and  community  leaders  arourxl  the 
country.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  ttie  grow- 
ing pubKc  support  for  tfiis  important  anttorime 
bill. 


EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  INSTALL- 
MENT SALES  TAX  PROVISION 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or*aizoH« 
nr  TBI  BOtJSS  OF  RKPKBSnnATrVES 

Thunday.  April  9. 1987 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legiatalton  tliat  is  designed  to  reverse  a 
language  cfwnge  that  appeared  in  the  confer- 
ence report  to  ttie  tax  bill  we  passed  last  yew. 
Tfie  change  was  never  mwle  by  ttie  confw- 
ees.  It  is  my  understanding  tfiat  this  cfiange 
was  made  at  tfie  11th  hour  by  staff,  despite 


the  tact  that  there  had  baan  no  (lari«aiuii. 
conaktaralton  or  approval  ol  ».  It  baowna  ^>- 
parsnt  only  after  iha  oontafsnca  report  ««m 
fled. 

That  languaga  changa 
hava  a  aertous  and  adww 
taiqioyars,  both  in  my  area 
county,    that    use    Ihe 

la  HvoaAarring  to 
w  allact  on  iiMny 
and  tfiroughout  the 

vMHbiMnl    Mtas 

The  language  changa 

on  whtoh  the  new  inatalmant 
app«ee  to  fiscal  yew  tomaywa.  Aa  a  raauN. 
the  proviaton  wM  impact  on  thaaa  tnqMyare  in 
a  significanlly  dmeronl  way  than  on  rrtanda 
yew  taxpayare  in  an  Uamical  aHuaion. 

With  a  few  rinaignated  awDapttona,  the  in- 
staHmont  solas  proviaton  in  tho  Sanate  vwiton 
of  the  tax  bM  was  adopted  by  the  oonfaiMa. 
The  Senate  bM  had  an  affecttve  date  of  tax- 
able yews  beginning  aflw  Deoembw  31, 
1986.  Howevw,  the  conference  report  had  an 
effective  date  of  taxable  yeare  endkig  oflw 
Decembw  31.  1966.  Any  amendments  mada 
to  the  Senate  Installment  salea  proviston  wore 
spedftoally  enumerated  in  the  oonfersnce 
report  f4one  of  tfiose  amendments  dealt  with 
the  effective  date  or  ttie  noted  word  sutiatitu- 
twn. 

This  bM  will  reinstate  the  original  tangMge, 
making  the  effective  date  taxabto  yews  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1966.  In  my  view, 
from  the  standpoint  of  equity  and  legislalive 
procedure,  the  language  change  simply 
shouM  not  have  been  made  in  the  conference 
report  This  legislstton  wHI  remedy  the  sHuo- 
ttoa 


MONUMENT  TO  MARIA  SKLO- 
DOWSKA  CX7RIE  TO  BE  DEDI- 
CATED IN  BAYONNE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

ormw  nasET 
ni  TBI  BOnSS  OF  RKPSSSKNTAirvn 

Thursday.  AprU  9. 1987 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speokw,  wi  event  of  the 
highest  honor  is  being  plonriod  in  tfw  city  of 
Bayonne  on  Sunday,  Apin  26,  1967  in  the  Ba- 
yonne  PubHc  Ubrory.  On  that  day  the  Polish 
American  Heritage  Committee  of  Bayonne  wM 
sponsor  a  program  honoring  this  moot  dMrv 
guished  woman  scientist  who  was  twice  a  re- 
cipient of  the  HdM  Prize  in  1903  and  1911. 

Madame  Mono  Sktodowska  Curto's  achiev- 
mente  in  phystos  and  chemistry,  including  hw 
discovery  of  radwm  whtoh  prt^  aucceaaful 
in  tfie  treatment  of  cancer  and  has  tvought  to 
hw  tfie  honorable  title  of  "tienefactraes  of  ttie 
fiuman  race." 

The  Bayonne  committee,  compoeed  of 
Henry  ArehacM,  Col.  Anthony  r»odbielaM.  Wl- 
iam  KowaMd  and  Ecfcrard  Bawioc.  hove  boon 
wortdng  with  Mrs.  Jooaph  CfiodUewka;  Mary 
Szewko,  undw  the  dkociton  of  Jooeph  To- 
polski,  presklent  of  the  group,  whtoh  meets  at 
the  Polish  American  Conwnunily  Cantw.  29 
West  22d  Street  adjacent  to  ML  Cwmol 
Roman  CatfioKc  Cfiurch  in  Bayonno. 

TopotaU  aaU  Andrew  PMynaU,  tfw  wltat  and 
sculptor  wfw  wM  create  tfw  Marta  Sklodowaka 
Curie  Monument  wM  be  present  and  formal 
signing  of  a  contract  will  be  tfw  main  Item  on 
the  agenda. 


ISIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Pl^raM  la  •  dbwlor  oritw  J.  ScMMvd  Atatar 
hlivoMvIa  Hto  iHgMl  woik  In  ttw  UniM 
SMM  ii  «w  1>MiMnl"  dipicing  Dm  amwd 
homiMn.  cart  In  ilun*wm  wMh  •  2S-foot 

b«»«MllWi|^0f16fMl 

"Than  h  no  tMignia  Mkig  wtwl  courNry 
•wM  pMpI*  «•  tpom.  R  Is  •  ttNito  to  people 
•MrywhM*  ««ioare  «ang  to  ligM  tor  free- 
donw"  ooBimerteo  rwynMd. 

Hto  rnndMt  aeafcne  era  arlMic  bronze 
mMMkm.  weigNng  1  pound  oKh.  hmdcrafl- 
«d  b)  tie  andenl  loM  war  tactmique. 

He  raoenly  complied  a  bronze  memorial. 
wNch  oonMlna  the  heart  of  Ignwy  Jan  Pade- 
nmm,  PoMipiMMand  aiataaman.  tor  the 
SMne  of  Our  Udy  of  CzaatochoM  in  Doytes- 


EXklSN: 


SIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Acoofdbio  to  CoL  Anttwny  K.  PodbieWd. 
notod  hMoftvi  of  the  PoMvAmerican  Herit- 
ne  OomnMae  ol  Bayonne.  Madame  Curie 
"haalaned  «ie  march  of  cMtaaHon  by  the  dto- 
oowery  of  radhm. 

"She  wm  aaN-etfacing.  modeat  and  a  de- 


pracNcitf  dravner  and  Polah  patriot  She 
never  praMad  from  her  adentMic  research  and 
tiacwariea.  ^though  olhar«  beneWed  from 
her  dadkaaon  to  humanity. 

Maria  SModODMica.  youngest  of  the  five  cha- 
(k«n  of  Wladyalaw  and  BronWaiMa  (nee  Bo- 
guaka)  OModowelM.  was  bom  in  Warsaw 
(Ruaalan  occupied  Poland)  on  November  7, 
1887.  She  dtod  at  SanoeHemoz.  France  on 
July  4.  1934.  The  famKes  of  her  father  and 
mother,  who  were  Romen  Catholics  of  pureiy 
Pdah  stodt.  were  among  the  small  landed 
proprietors,  a  nobtty  dass  notable  for  its  in- 
tolectort  intorsals.  Tnje  to  this  tradition,  Mme. 
Curie's  petomai  grandfather  dkected  the  man- 
igament  of  Na  own  lands  and  at  the  same 
time  was  preeident  of  the  "gimnaz|um"  of 
Lubln.  Both  her  father  and  her  mother  were 
dMnguiahad  educators  in  Warsaw. 

She  raoaivod  her  earty  education  in  the 
Wwsaw  schools  than  under  oppressive  Rus- 
sian occupation  and  which  were  subject  to 
the  resWctions  imposed  by  the  Russian  Czar- 
ist  authorities.  A  brMant  student  she  graduat- 
edattheageoflSatthe  head  of  her  class. 

In  1891  she  was  finaly  able  to  undertake 
advanced  adantHIc  studtos  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
P«i»-cf  which  she  had  drsemed.  In  1893. 
she  graduatod  with  the  first  rank  of  "Noenaee 
en  adanoaa  ptiyak|uea":  and  in  1894  with 
I  en  sciorwos  matfto 


Hem 


the  dacovary  radhm  activity  and 
radtoi  I  activa  olementa. 

AfMr  her  husband's  tragk:  death  in  1906 
she  «  n  asked  to  succeed  him  in  the  prdes- 
eorahl)  in  phyatos  at  the  Sorbonne  whteh 
poet  I  e  heU  from  1904.  In  1911  IMme.  Curie 
led  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry. 

AmiMjgh  she  Ived  the  greater  part  of  her 
France,  Mme.  Curie  never  loet  her  tove 
for  Pi  ttni.  the  land  of  her  birth.  Brought  up 
under  the  bitter  burden  of  Russian  oppreasion, 
she  hid  aa  a  chM  drsemed  of  the  re-eatab- 
M¥n4nt  of  the  Poiah  nation.  Her  toyelty  to 
Poland  and  affection  for  it  were  deep  and 
abidnb-  Her  learning  and  ability  were  ahvays 
at  its  servk».  In  1912.  although  unable  to 
leave  France  she  gave  great  assistance  to  the 
Warsaw  SctentHIc  Society.  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  radhjm  laboratory  and  of  the 
courses  in  it  She  used  the  fund  given  her  for 
her  private  use  by  ttie  women  of  the  United 
Statea,  wlwn  ttwy  preeented  her  with  a  gram 
of  radium  in  1921,  toward  the  rental  of  an- 
other gram  of  radhjm  for  the  Warsaw  laborato- 
ry. W^en  she  visited  the  United  States  again 
in  1^  to  dedkaite  the  Hepburn  Hall  of 
Chenlstry  at  SL  Lawrence  University— at  the 
door  of  whk:h  is  a  beautiful  bas  rafef  of  Mme. 
Curiej-American  friends  presented  her  with 
mon€^  to  purchaae  the  gram  of  radhim  for 
Warsaw,  thus  freeing  the  original  fund  for  her 
use.  in  1932,  she  paid  her  last  visit  to  her  be- 
loved Poland  to  attend  the  dedk»tk>n  of  the 
Warsaw  Radkjm  Institute,  the  cornerstone  of 
which  she  had  assisted  in  laying  in  1925.  Fol- 
kiwina  her  death  on  July  4,  1934.  in  France, 
the  fimly  monument  In  the  cemetery,  carried 
the  following  additton,  Maria  Curie  Skk>- 
dows|(& 

It  it  my  Intentton  to  partkapate  in  this  event 
on  /|>ril  26.  A  well-dressed  tribute  Is  being 
pakj  to  tt«s  woman  wtK>  had  served  mankind 
so  well.  I  extend  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the 
committee  whk^  has  made  this  eventful  day 
possl)te. 


the  new    Iwlp  smel 


generaly,  t> 
tiwoughout  he 
As  aomtsne 
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in  MteMgan  and,  more 
a  good 


who  haa  had  the  benefit  of 


wortdng  wil  i  Mr.  GaMea  for  the  pest  10  years. 
I  can  aaaure  my  coBeeguns  of  his  oommlt- 
menl,  Ns  i*)oerily,  and  hia  Muatriousnees. 
Hto  oounsa  to  me  and  to  other  members  of 
the  MkMgi  n  deiegatton  on  iaauae  of  impor- 
tance to  tlie  smaM  business  community  has 
been  InvaMsbto.  I  took  fonvard  to  a  continued 


productive 


his  new  poiiltion. 


ireiattonahip  and  wish  him  wen  In 


coArs 


or  TBI 


PRAISES  FORMER 
PRISONERS-OF-WAR 


HON.  DAN  COATS 


or  niDiAHA 

HOUSE  OF  RXPRCSmTATlVCS 


In  1895,  she  married  Pierre  Curie,  a  profes- 
sor of  physics  in  the  School  of  Phyatos  and 
Chamiairy  of  the  CMy  of  Paris.  They  had  two 
chUrsn,  Irene,  bom  in  1697,  and  Eve  Denise, 
bom  in  1904. 

Profbeaor  and  Mme.  Curie  announced  Ihe 
enistenmr  of  the  elemont  potonwm— named 
for  Mme.  Curie's  native  Poiand-in  July  1898, 
wid  in  the  folowing  December  that  of  the  ele- 
menl  radum.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  hoM 
a  tufi  profeeeorsNp  in  France,  was  made  pro- 
feaaor  at  the  Eooto  Normale  St^erieura  des 
Jeunaa  Flas  at  Savraa  in  1900.  In  1902  she 
had  praparad  onelanft  of  a  gram  of  pure 
radkan  chtoride  and  the  properties  and  atomfc 
waigM  of  radbm  had  twen  determined.  In 
1909  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Phyatos  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curie  and  to  Mr.  Becquarel  for 


c4)NGRATDIiA'nONS  TO  JOHN 
GALLES 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

orincHiGAii 

ijr  THE  BOUSE  or  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  9, 1987 
m4  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pieesed  to 
annoMKO  to  my  colleagues  that  a  constituent 
of  nine,  Mr.  John  Galles  of  Kalamazoo,  Ml, 
win  Ihortiy  assume  the  positwn  of  executive 
dredtor  of  Natnnal  Small  Business  United.  As 
head  of  this  organizatton— a  Washington- 
basod  coaHtton  of  the  Small  Business  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Nattonal  Small  Business 
gro(a»— Mr.  Galles  will  represent  tfw  interests 
of  SO.OOO  small  businesses  across  the  coun- 
try. 

CItosen  from  a  fiekl  of  150  candkjates  to 
heed  the  NSBU,  John  Galles  promises  to  be  a 
skiUAil  and  creative  leader.  Back  home  in 
Mk:ltigan,  where  he  was  the  executive  director 
of  ttie  SmaH  Business  Associatton  of  Mnhi- 
gan;  Mr.  Galles,  dtotinguished  himself  by  his 
dedicatton,  his  hard  work  and  his  effective- 
nest.  He  was  instnjmental  In  the  creatton  of  a 
nunlMr  of  successful  programs  designed  to 


Tfiuraday,  AprU  9,1987 

Mr.  COAtS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
support  oflSenate  Joint  Resokitmn  47,  "Na- 
ttonal For^  Prisoners^-War  Recognitton 
day."         I 

I  believd  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  we 
designate  ihis  day,  April  9.  the  45th  anniver- 
sary of  the  fall  of  Bataan  during  the  Second 
Worid  War,  in  recognitton  of  all  the  men  and 
women  «^ho  are  former  prisoners-of-war 
[POWs]. 

As  a  Vietnam-era  veteran,  I  have  enormous 
respect  fo^  all  the  men  and  women  wfto 
served  coifibat  duty  during  the  three  wars  in 
whk:h  ow;  country  has  partk:ipated  since 
Worid  WaHl.  However,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  a 
special  ccinpesston  for  and  pride  in  the  more 
than  83,000  veterans  who  suffered  urtspeak- 
abto  hardships  at  the  hands  of  our  Nation's 
enemies  In  prisoner-of-war  camps.  Their 
strer^,  oourage,  and  commitment  to  demo- 
cratk:  ktoeis  and  their  willingness  to  suffer  for 
the  freedolns  whtah  we  often  take  for  granted 
has  earned  our  deepest  resfwct  and  gratitude. 

Mr.  Spdaker.  though  In  the  past  several 
years  varidua  laws  have  been  passed  to  com- 
pensate farmer  POWs.  both  financially  and 
medk»lly.  Itar  their  sacrifk>e,  I  feel  this  special 
day  of  redognitton  is  an  important  opportunity 
for  the  Anierican  people  to  honor  these  brave 
men  and  women  for  the  important  contribu- 
ttons  whkii  they  have  made  to  our  country, 
and  whk:h  have  helped  praaerve  the  privileges 
and  righto  whk::h  are  ttw  cornerstone  of  ttw 
United  States  of  Amertoa. 


YARkSES&  HOME  LOAN  BUY 
BACK  ACT 


HON.  JIM  JONTZ 

or  niDiAMA 

HOUSE  OF  BEPRESXHTATTVES 


IH 

Thunday,  April  9,1987 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speeker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill,  ttie  Farmers  Home  Loan  Buy 
Back  Act:  whk:h  win  offer  thouaands  of  nnl 
communiiea  acroea  America  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  |Consklerabto  savings  in  paying  for 
communis  devetopment  facilities  whteh  they 
have  finahced  through  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
[FmHA]. 


ApHl  10,  1987 

Last  faTs  Reconcflatton  Act  requires  the 
FmHA  to  sen  eiKXjgh  of  ttteir  kMns  from  ttte 
njral  devetopment  insurance  fund  to  raise  a 
net  $1  baton  in  fiscal  year  1987.  FmHA  has 
devetoped  a  plan  wftare  it  wW  randomly  aelect 
ona  out  of  eigtrt  of  the  approximately  10,000 
kMTts  which  it  has  made  and  put  ttiem  up  for 
bkl  in  a  singto  portfofio  to  large  financial  insti- 
tutnns.  These  institutnns  will  be  able  to  bkl 
for  ttwm  at  greatly  dncourrted  rates. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  approached  the  FmHA 
asking  them  to  offer  ttw  borrowers  the  right  to 
first  buy  back  their  toans  at  a  similar  dtocount- 
ed  price.  They  have  refused  to  do  this. 

The  bin  ttiat  I  am  Introducing  today  wW  give 
all  towns  having  a  FmHA  toan  the  opportunity 
to  twy  back  ttieir  kMns  at  a  fair  price,  tt  wil 
not  cost  ttie  taxpayer  a  dime,  and  couM,  in 
tfie  end.  even  raise  additkxud  revenue.  It  irv 
structs  ttw  FmHA  to  offer  every  borrower  ttw 
rigtn  to  buy  t>ack  ttwir  toan  t>efore  ttwy  are 
8ul)iected  to  rartoom  seiectkin  for  ttie  first  of- 
fering. It  provktes  the  FmHA  with  a  mectia- 
nism  to  insure  that  the  taxpayer's  interests  are 
protected. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urt>an 
Devetopment  is  now  in  the  mkldle  of  a  similar 
program.  HUD  has,  however,  given  ttw  towns 
a  first  chance  to  buy  back  ttieir  toans.  If  HUD 
can  do  ttiis,  so  can  FmHA. 

All  across  Amertoa  thousands  of  rural  towns 
are  t>eing  twttered  t>y  the  farm  ecorx)my.  This 
measure.  If  approved,  would  give  ttiese  towns 
ttw  opportunity  to  greatly  decrease  the 
amount  of  money  which  woukj  be  required  to 
pay  off  wtiat  is,  for  many,  ttie  most  expensive 
investment  wtiich  ttiey  have  made. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administratton  is  plan- 
ning to  offer  its  first  portfolk)  In  June.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  ioin  me  In  sponsoring  ttie 
Farmers  Home  Loan  Buy  Back  Act  to  require 
ttie  FmHA  to  give  ttiese  borrowers  ttie  right  to 
txjy  back  ttieir  toans. 

The  bill  wtik^  I  am  Introducing  today  has  \»- 
partisan  support  Cosponsoring  this  measure 
with  me  is  Mr.  Eo  Jones,  ttie  chairman  of  the 
Agrtoulture  Sutx»mm<ttee  on  Conservatksn. 
Credtt,  and  Rural  Devetopment  In  addition,  I 
am  joined  by  ttie  foHowing  colleagues  on  ttie 
House  Agriculture  Committee:  Messrs.  Guck- 

MAN,  VOLKMER,  BROWN  Of  CaHfOmia,  COEHLO, 

Stalunqs,  Stenholm.  Huckaby.  Campbeu., 
Panetta.  Rose,  Engush,  Espy.  Evans, 
Granoy,  Harris,  Jeffords,  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Oun,  Penny,  Staqqers, 
Tallon.  Nagle,  Thomas  of  Georgia,  and 
HOLLOWAY.  1  am  also  joined  by  Messrs. 
Burton,  Coats,  Hamilton.  Hiler,  Jacobs. 
McCloskey,  Sharp,  and  Viso-OSky.  wtw  are 
colleagues  of  mine  from  Indiana.  Also  joining 
me  are:  Messrs.  DeFazio,  Grant.  Lancas- 
ter, Wise,  and  Perkins.  The  bill  whKh  I  am 
introducing  today  is  as  foltows: 

HJl.  2059 

A  bill  to  require  the  Secreatary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  carry  out  the  sale  of  aaseta  re- 
quired by  section  1001  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1986  by  offering  to 
sell  notes  and  other  obligations  issued  by 
public  IxxUes  to  the  Issuer  liefore  offering 
to  sell  them  to  the  public 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RejnetentativeM  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrens  oMenMed, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SBcnoN  1.  sBoar  rmx 

This  Act  may  lie  cited  as  the  "Pmnuen 
Home  Loan  Buy  Back  Act  of  1B87". 

sac  L  BICBT  or  raST  KSrUSAL  BY  I88UKR. 

In  the  administratton  of  the  sale  of  any 
note  or  other  obligation  under  section  1001 
of  the  Omnibus  Reamdllation  Act  of  1986 
(PX.  99-S09).  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall.  I>ef  ore  any  such  sale— 

(1)  determine  whether  the  issuer  desires 
to  purchase  the  note  or  other  obligation; 
and 

(3)  if  so.  hold  open  for  a  reasonable  time 
an  offer  to  sell  the  note  or  other  obligation 
to  the  issuer  at  a  price  determined  under 
section  3. 

SBC  1.  DETBBMINATION  OT  OFFEBING  PBiCS. 

(a)  AuTHORiTT.— The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  determine,  in  accordance  with 
sulMection  (b).  the  price  at  which  a  note  or 
other  obligation  is  to  l>e  offered  for  sale 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  PucB.— The  price  of  a  note  or  other 
oltUgatlon  which  is  to  l>e  offered  for  sale 
under  this  Act  shall  reflect— 

(1)  the  net  present  value  of  the  note  or 
other  obligation:  and 

(2)  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  (which 
may  reflect  any  greater  difficulty  of  selling 
packages  of  notes  or  other  obligations  in 
wlilch  a  higher  percentage  of  notes  or  other 
obligations  may  be  nonperformlng)  of  the 
amount  by  which— 

(A)  the  proceeds  (attributatde  to  the  sale 
of  the  note  or  other  obligation)  of  a  sale  to 
the  pulillc  of  a  package  of  notes  or  other  ol>- 
ligations  Including  the  note  or  other  oldiga- 
tion;  exceeds 

(B)  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  to  the  issuer  of 
the  note  or  other  obligatloiL 


JOE  GAFFNEY,  TRULY  A  HERO 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  mw  JXBSXT 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEIfTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  9,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  draw  the  atten- 
tton  of  my  colleagues  to  a  very  special  man 
from  Deptford,  NJ.  In  the  mktot  of  the  current 
wave  of  concern  for  the  thousands  of  home- 
less and  hungry  In  our  Natton.  Joe  Gaffney 
ties  t)een  actually  doing  something  about  it  for 
years.  Eariier  ttiis  week  he  received  an 
"unsung  hero"  award  from  the  Nattonal  En- 
quirer at  a  ceremony  here  In  ttie  Capitol. 

Joe  Gaffney,  and  his  friend  Roberta  Kern, 
have  been  seiflessly  giving  of  their  time,  their 
possessions,  and  ttieir  money  for  ttie  past 
several  years  in  a  never-erxttng  struggto  to 
feed  hungry  peopto  in  ttie  souttwm  New 
Jersey  area.  Joe  is  a  good  Samaritan  in  every 
sense  of  ttie  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  vrtiHe  tie  was  In  Waatiington 
ttiis  week  to  receive  ttie  Enqutrar  award  he 
encountorad  a  man  stooping  on  a  grate  and 
struck  up  a  conversatton  with  him.  Biy  ttie  end 
of  ttie  talk,  the  man  was  weering  Joe's  over- 
coat— he  had  given  It  to  hkn — and  Joe  was 
hoadtog  t>ack  to  tiis  Itotel. 

It  is  unusual  in  this  modem  day  society  to 
find  peopto  like  Joe  Gaffney.  He  will  do  any- 
ttiing  to  help  his  feNow  man.  His  home  resem- 
bles a  food  wrarehouse,  stocked  oonstantty 
with  donated  food  wfvch  he  dntributes  to  ttie 
needy.  His  bank  accounts  resemt)les  pertiaps 
our  Treasury  as  ttiere  are  constantly  defkats 
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from  month  to  monti  as  he  woito  tor  penston 
checks  to  raplaniah  aooounia  tong  dapMad  in 
his  stnjggto  to  feed  the  needy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  cannot  aaqnaa  what 
Joe  Gaflnoy  haa  done  for  Ma  falow  man.  I  Ml 
proud  to  have  the  privlega  to  rapiaaan*  Mm  In 
the  Congress  of  United  r 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  UJI. 
FUND  FOR  DRUO  ABUSE  CON- 
TROL FOR  1986 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

or  mw  ToaK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  BXPRBSKHTATTVES 

Thursday,  AprU  9, 1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Spacer,  I  recently  r»- 
ceived  Informatton  from  ttw  U.N.  Fund  for 
Dmg  Abuse  Control  [UNFDAq.  wMch  is 
headed  by  its  very  capabto  executive  drector. 
Dr.  Gtossppe  dl  Qennwo,  partaMng  to 
pledges  and/or  contributkxa  made  by 
member-natkyis  of  the  United  Nattons. 

UNFDAC,  wrhKh  was  created  in  1971.  is  fi- 
nanced entirely  by  votontary  contributtorw 
from  governments  and  private  sources.  For 
the  past  16  years,  from  1971  through  1986, 
more  ttian  80  natkxis  contributed  only  $186.8 
milHon,  or  an  annual  average  of  $10.4  mWoa 
Last  year,  60  nattons  pledged  or  contitiuted 
$16,970,338.  of  whk:h  the  United  States 
pledged  $3  milNon  or  17.68  percent  of  that 
total.  This  does  not  inctode  the  $300  mHlton 
contrit)uted  by  the  Government  of  Italy,  wtiich 
Is  to  be  commended  for  Its  outstanding  lead- 
erstiip  in  comlwting  dnjg  traffickkig  and  drug 
atMJse. 

Regrettably,  the  contributtons  to  UNFDAC 
for  1986  represent  a  aharp  dedirw  in  both  the 
number  of  nattom  contributing  and  ttw 
amounts  contrtxjted  for  1985.  during  which  83 
nattons  contributed  $24,418,081. 

According  to  UNFDAC,  for  1987,  the  U.N. 
Drug  Fund  will  devote  approximataty  53  per- 
cent of  Its  resources  for  activitiea  aimed  at  re- 
ducing the  supply  of  illicit  narooltoa,  18.5  per- 
cent for  demand  raductton.  27  percent  for 
strengttwning  drug  control  moasuroa,  inctod- 
Ing  law  enforcement,  and  1.5  percent  for  re- 
search and  ottwr  expendtturea.  The  approved 
program  budget  for  1987  amounts  to  $31.6 
mHlton  out  of  wtiwh  $30.7  mMton  wM  be  used 
for  techncal  cooperatton  activilies.  A  total  of 
$33.4  mUlton  is  akeady  committed  for  techni- 
cal cooperatton  activities  in  1988  and  future 
yeers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  drug  trafficking  and  dmg 
abuse  have  reacfwd  epktemk;  proporttona 
througfiout  the  worid.  Ttw  polticaL  economic, 
and  social  instituttons  of  all  nattons  are  being 
corrupted  t>y  the  naroo-tenorists,  and  the 
twalth  of  citizera  ttvougfiout  ttw  worW  is 
being  jeopaidUed  by  the  deadly  menace  of 
dmg  abuse.  Drug-producing  natksrw  have  now 
twcome  drug-oonsuming  nations,  and  drug- 
consuming  nationa,  indudtog  the  United 
States,  have  become  drug-producing  nattons. 

The  amounts  contntxjted  to  ttw  U.N.  Drug 
Fund  to  conduct  a  gtobal  war  against  dnjg 
trafficking  and  drug  abuae  are  a  pittance  com- 
pared to  ttw  hundreds  of  tiMtoni  of  untaxed 
dollars  ttwt  ttw  narco-terrorists  reap  from  ttwir 
ykcit  drug  activities.  If  nattons  of  the  interna- 
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VomI   comfflunRy 


E^CTE 


ar*   truly   Mitoua 
Aug  tn^icMng  and  drug 
ct  rariions  mutt 


to 
ahouM  ky  to  Inciwa  Ih*  oonHwlions  to 

•w  Ibnd.  Sonw  naloiw  hav*  na(  oonWbutod  a 
di^  panny  to  UNFDAC  and  Itwt  it  truly  a 
aad  oanwiwnlaiy  givan  ttw  gMMl  dbnarwions 
of  drag  traflcMng  and  drag  abuaa. 

Mr.  Opaal»y.  m  an  •Ifort  to  Moim  my  col- 
ta^im  on  llw  racani  uoiibt>uMon»  to 
UNFIMC.  I  am  (naartng  at  ttiia  poM  in  the 
Reoom)  tiM>  docananta  paitaMng  to  oontri- 
buiona  «id/or  piadgaa  to  UNFDAC  for  1966 
«id  tar  1966. 

UJL  RM)  FOR  DRUG  ABUSE  CONTROL 

flM] 
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U.N.  riND  RM  DRUG  ABUSE  CONTROL  STATUS  OF  CASH 
COifRBUTIONS  nE)GED  OR  RGCBVH)  AS  OF  Oecn- 
08^31, 1985 
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DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  FACnJTIES 
SAFETY  AGENCY 


NORMAN  D.  DICKS 


ToW>. 


121374,ni    24,411011    149,792352 


IMP  l>  Sm«  kmL 


Mi  I  or  MMfMi  latiM  4  Mpi 


or  WASHnraroH 
HOXm  or  RBPRXSKRTATIVSS 

itrsffay,  AprU  9.  1987 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  in  the  wake  of  the 
dtoaster  af  Chernobyl,  Congress  and  ttw 
American  oubMc  have  directed  increased  at- 
tention to  fte  Dapanment  of  Energy's  nudear 
aclivHies  ii^  the  United  States.  The  result  of 
this  lrwroq»od  scrutiny  has  been  a  growing 
sense  of  cbnoem  about  the  Department's  abil- 
ity to  meat  its  obiigalion  to  provide  nudear 
materials  for  our  Nation's  defense  needs  while 
at  the  saipe  time  adequately  protecting  the 
public. 

In  the  pist,  these  two  mandates  have  com- 
peted aGWWt  each  other  for  fundhg  and  pri- 
ority consideration  within  the  Department,  with 
safety  neeps  increasingly  losing  ground  to  the 
pressure  Mb  produce  materials.  As  a  result,  the 
Departmeiif  s  nudear  facilities  have  become 
antiquatedk  placing  our  worid  at  risk.  If  there 
are  two  lessons  we  shouM  have  learned  from 
Chernobyl^  it  is  that  nudear  acddents  know 
borders  and  tttat  there  is  no  room 
In  nuclear  operatkxis. 

conditton  of  existing  DOE 
tfie  legacy  of  decades  of  unsafe 
no  tonger  be  tolerated  in  a  so- 
has  now  been  made  painfully 
aware  of  tie  potential  consequences  of  giving 
safety  anything  but  the  highest  priority. 
I  feel  It  is  unrealistk:  to  expisct  an  agency 
Smes  conflicting  mandates  of 
and  safety  to  be  able  to  give  ade- 
to  each.  I  also  feel  that  a 
cannot  be  altowed  to  regulate 
area  with  such  gk)bal  conse- 
caae  of  error.  We  must  place  the 
for  ensuring  the  safety  of  oper- 
nudear  fadlHies  in  the  hands  of 
that  can  provkle  an  independent 
of  their  needs,  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  ttie  separatton  of  military  and 
civilian  operatkxts. 

For  thia  reason,  today  I  am  Introdudng  leg- 
islatton  wNch  wouM  create  an  Independent 
agency  to  regulate  DOE  nuclear  fadHties.  The 
defense  rludear  facilities  safety  agency  wouM 
create  sttvidards  for  constructton  and  oper- 
ation of  DOE  nudear  fadlities.  conduct  in- 
specUora^  and  have  the  authority  to  order 
suspension  of  activities  at  any  fadlrty  whk:h 
does  not  adequately  protect  the  publk:  safety. 
In  additMn,  the  agency  woukl  provkle  recom- 
mendatnns  on  budget  levels  whKh  it  consid- 
ers adectoate  to  protect  publk:  safety,  and 
report  to  jCongress  on  the  status  of  each  facil- 
ity on  a  regular  basis. 

I  beNefe  this  approach  woukj  help  restore 
credX>ility  to  our  Natton's  produclton  program, 
and  provUe  the  higtiest  possible  level  of  pro- 
tectkxi  to  our  military  operatnns. 

I  urge  ^  colleagues  to  support  this  impor- 
tant legiriatton. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SHERMANS  DALE 
LIONESS  CLUB 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  rwsKLVAmA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPIUCSBITATIVS8 

Thunday,  April  9. 1987 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  what  is 
good  in  our  country  is  toe  result  of  vokjnteer- 
ism.  I  am  ploaaod  to  bring  to  the  attentton  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives one  such  volunteer  group,  The 
Shermans  Dale  Uoness  Club,  wtw  has  provid- 
ed exoellent  service  to  the  community  of 
Shermans  Dale,  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  Dis- 
trict 14-T  and  Uons  Intemattonal. 

The  Shermarts  Dale  Ltoness  Club.  56  menv 
bers  strong,  win  celebrate  Its  fifth  anniversary 
on  April  11,  1967,  just  2  weeks  before  the 
day,  April  24,  1982,  the  dub  was  organized 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Shermans  Dale 
UonsChjb. 

The  Uoness  Club  and  the  Liora  Club  have 
had  a  distinguished  history  of  helping  those 
persons  in  need  of  special  health  care  arKJ 
treatment  For  example,  the  dubs  have  con)- 
mitted  their  tinne  ar>d  efforts  toward  helping 
with  such  projects  as  eye  research,  drug  arKJ 
alcohol  rehabiittalton,  hearing  and  speech  im- 
pairment, programs  for  tt>e  blind,  and  a  youth 
exchange  program. 

Over  ttie  past  5  years  several  Lioness  Ckjb 
members  have  served  their  dub  ably  irK:hjd- 
Ing:  Joyce  Wilson,  Faye  Frampon,  Lillian  Flarv 
nery,  Fkxa  PtiilNps,  and  Margaret  Rohrer  as 
past  presklents;  and  Lioness  Secretary  Shirley 
Hull,  wtK>  has  served  in  the  same  capacity 
since  the  Club's  Inceptkxi,  ar>d  has  served  foir 
2  years  as  Lioness  Associate  Chairwoman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulatkxis  arid  best  wishes  to  the  Shermans 
Dale  Lioness  Club  on  the  occa8k>n  of  their 
fifth  anniversary.  I  know  they  will  fulfill  their 
motto  to  their  community  and  LK>ns  Intema- 
ttonal— We  Serve  Too. 


STRATOSPHERIC  OZONE 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  MKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEMTATIVES 

TTiurtday,  AprU  9.  1987 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  Member  from 
California.  Representative  Jum  Bates,  in  intro- 
ducing the  Stratospheric  Ozone  Protectkxi  Act 
of  1987. 

The  ozone  layer,  which  atone  stands  be- 
tween us  artd  deadly  ultraviolet  radiatk>n  from 
the  Sun,  wouM  tw  less  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick  H  it  were  at  the  Earth's  Swface.  The 
startling  dtocovery  of  a  hole  in  the  ozone  over 
Antarctica  may  be  a  first  warning— nature's 
shot  across  ttw  bow— of  the  fragility  of  this 
tNnshieM. 

On  March  10,  1967,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Resources,  Agriculture  Research  and 
Environment,  which  I  dtair,  heerd  testimony 
from  leading  scientists  on  the  questmns  sur- 
rouTKSng  ozone  layer  destructkxi.  There  was 
universal    agreement    that    chtorofluarocar- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

bona— CFC»-thre«ten  the  s>ratoap>w»k: 
ozone  layer.  There  was  less  agreement  about 
how  quicMy  and  how  much  ttw  aftact  wouU 
occur.  As  each  of  the  sdenlists  acknowl- 
edged, there  remain  important  sdentilk:  uncer- 
tainties whk:h  make  it  diflk»tt  to  mawer  that 
queslton:  evidence  of  a  general,  gtobal  dedne 
in  the  ozone  layer  is  ambiguoua.  the  afaWy  of 
sophisttcated  and  complax  computer  models 
to  predtet  future  ozone  layer  destiucUon  is  im- 
ited.  and  the  pheramerton  of  ttie  Antwctk: 
ozone  hole  cannot  be  totally  explained.  Given 
the  signifwance  of  these  uncertalnttes,  it  isin)- 
perritive  that  Federal  sdenBfk;  rosoarch  be 
continued  and  expanded. 

But  signifk»ntly,  although  all  of  ttie  sdert- 
tists  we  heard  from  agreed  that  major  uncer- 
tainties remain,  they  alao  unanimoualy  agreed 
tfiat  we  akeady  krww  erxxjgh  to  justify  imme- 
diate acttons  to  imtt  gkibal  emisstons  of 
CFCs. 

To  its  credH,  the  U.S.  CFC  industry  now 
agrees  that  the  results  of  sdenlific  research- 
much  of  which  it  funded— justify  intemattonal 
restricttora  on  CFC  growth. 

The  reason  that  we  must  act  today  to  pro- 
tect ttie  ozone  layer  stems  from  the  nature  of 
CFCs  ttwmselves.  They  are  extraordtoarily 
stat>le  oompouTKto,  wHh  tfie  abitty  to  stay  in 
the  atmosphere  for  over  100  years.  We 
cannot  recall  tttem  or  remove  them  after  tttey 
are  released.  Because  of  this  tong  lead  time, 
every  ton  of  CFCs  emitted  today  wW  remain  a 
threat  for  decades  to  come. 

Furttter,  new  emisstons  of  CFCs  will  be 
added  to  the  tons  of  CFCs  we  have  already 
produced  but  wtiich  have  not  yet  migrated  to 
the  stratosphere.  If  we  vrantad  to  do  nothing 
more  tfwn  simply  prevent  toda/s  concenlra- 
tkxi  of  CFCs  in  the  stratosphere  from  irtcreas- 
ing,  we  woukl  have  to  cut  emisstons  85  per- 
cent 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  wouM 
reduce  domestk:  CFC  emisstorts  In  stages  to 
95  percent  of  1986  levels  over  7  years.  To 
prevent  foreign  competitors  from  obtatoing  a 
competitive  advarrtage  from  tliis  actton,  the  bill 
wouU  prohibit  the  import  of  aH  products  con- 
tatoing,  or  made  with,  CFCs  from  nattons 
wtiich  Itave  not  taken  similar  actkirts. 

These  are  sertous  steps,  but  ttiey  are  pru- 
dent or>es.  We  cannot  repair  the  ozone  layer 
after  it  has  been  destroyed.  We  cannot  accept 
tlw  epklemk:  of  skin  carKer  and  havoc  in  nat- 
ural ecosystems  tfiat  woukl  resuN  from  the 
ozone  layer's  destructton.  And  we  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  wailing  to  see  how  this  un- 
controlled gtobal  experiment  actually  turns 
out 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  vrith  us  to  pro- 
tect the  stratospheric  ozone  layer. 


A  PARTISAN  AND  UNREALISTIC 
BUDGET  PROPOSAL 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

or  nn>UHA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

ThuTtday,  AprU  9. 1987 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wW 
not  be  present  on  Thursday,  AprU  9,  1987,  to 
cast  my  vote  against  the  Dernocrats'  budget 
proposal.  The  Denracrats'  budget  proposal  is 
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enHraty  partisan  and  unrsaiiMc.  The  vote  la  a 
foregone  oonduaton  as  Congraaa  wM  vote 
atong  party  Ines.  Tlw  Democrats  wfl  vote  in 
favor  of  their  propoaal  and  I,  atong  wMh  my 
RepubHcan  coNeeguea,  oppoae  Ihia  budget 
busier. 

AB  votes  are  important  but  I  wM  miss  this 
one  because  I'M  be  joining  Prestoont  nniqan 
on  his  trip  to  Indtana.  I  hope  to  dtoouaa  iaauaa 
important  to  Indwna.  one  on  one  «Mh  Praat- 
dent  Reagan  I  feel  that  dtocusaing  iaauaa  wNh 
the  PresMent  is  very  Important  I  dedded  it 
woukj  be  a  better  use  of  lime  to  dtocuss  the 
preaaing  needs  of  Indtona's  fanners,  worttars, 
and  manufacturers. 

The  purpose  of  ttiese  remarks  is  to  axpraaa 
my  strong  oppoaitton  to  the  Democrats' 
budget  proposal.  My  objedtons  indude  the 
unwiMngneas  to  pursue  real  deficit  raductton. 
their  dtaregard  for  efforts  to  work  toward  a  bi- 
partisan budget  biH  and  their  falure  to  adhere 
to  the  proper  budget  process. 

I've  been  hearing  conaiderable  tak  by  the 
Democrats  regarding  ttie  need  to  raiae  taxea. 
They  say  tfiat  tfie  only  way  tfie  defkdt  can  be 
reduced  is  by  raisiiig  taxes  even  higher. 
Speaker  Jim  WRtOHT  has  sakj  that  "taxing 
and  spendtog  is  what  we're  supposed  to  do; 
taxing  and  spendkig  is  wtiat  government  is 
about"  WRiQHT  also  sakJ  that  "in  my  judg- 
ment there  isn't  any  way  to  adiieve  tfie  com- 
manded reductkxis  in  the  defkdt  without  wiy 
revenue."  Representative  Dan  Rostenkow- 
SKi,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, added  tfiat  "if  you  tell  me  the  chemis- 
try is  out  there— on  the  House  ftoor— to  pass 
a  tax  hike,  I'll  give  you  a  bill  tomorrow." 

Quite  frankly,  I  reject  tfie  notion  that  we 
must  raise  taxes  to  balance  tfie  budget  What 
we  need  to  do  is  to  reduce  Government 
spending.  The  leaderstiip  of  tfie  Democratic 
Party  in  the  House  complains  tfiat  Americans 
are  undertaxed.  The  real  problem  is  not  that 
the  Government  is  not  raising  enough  reve- 
nue, but  tfiat  tfie  Government  is  spendng  far 
too  much. 

It  is  common  knowledge  tfiat  the  Govenv 
merit  is  living  beyond  its  moans.  The  Govern- 
ment spends  more  tfian  tt  takes  in  and  covers 
tfie  defkat  by  heavy  borrowing.  If  tfiis  contirv 
ues,  we  will  be  faced  with  aertous  economic, 
social,  and  politk:al  consequences.  Spendkig 
must  be  controNed  if  we  are  to  get  tfie  Feder- 
al Government  back  on  the  road  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  fiscal  responsibility. 

If  taxes  are  increased,  then  economic 
growth  arxf  prosperity  wMt  undoubtedly  take  a 
downward  turn.  Increased  taxes  wiH  result  in 
lower  growtfi,  investment  and  productMty, 
fewer  jobs  and  ultimately,  less  revenue.  Most 
economists  agree  that  a  tax  increase  woukf 
ftave  a  negative  economic  impact 

An  Increase  in  taxes  wouM  cause  a  decKne 
in  U.S.  competitiveness  in  the  worid  market  at 
a  time  wfien  we  need  to  become  more  oonv 
petitive  in  tfie  worto  market  The  Government 
shouM  help  American  productivity  by  cutting 
taxes  and  improving  economic  incentives  for 
production.  It  is  very  dear  to  me  that  tfie  De- 
mocralics'  budget  propoaal  faHs  far  sfwrt  of  a 
budget  bin  that  I  couM  support 

I  am  also  very  dtoploaaed  by  tfie  way  ttw 
Democrats  rode  roughshod  over  tfie  Repubt- 
cans  during  tfie  Budget  Committee  markup. 


ApHl  10,  1987 
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Hw  OMMWMi  ivtoad  to  itwra  Vtair  budgM 
Ml  ««i  tw  mkiorilif  at  ttw  markup.  TTwy  atoo 
wtoad  to  anawir  any  quaattona.  The  Damo- 
cnla  ara  playing  poMlcal  gamaa  and  raftMing 
to  gal  doam  to  Iha  buakwaa  of  coming  up  wNh 
«i  aooopMto  budgaL  Thair  M  ia  ao  M  of 
and  minora  Vwt  H  ia  no  wonder  they 
unaMng  to  ahara  iL  Tha  iowtoahip  of 
tho  Oamooraic  Party  haa  Mtod  al  attampla 
by  tM  minorily  to  acNava  a  bipailiaan  budget 

ba 

From  wliat  iVa  aaan  ao  tar.  I  baiovo  that  H 
la  wgh  tbna  iha  budget  prooaaa  machinery  be 
Ibtad.  Budget  daadtoea  are  miaaed  rapeatodly 
aa  poMcal  gamae  are  playad.  Budget  spend- 
ing caSnga  are  rouinaly  breeched  as  Con- 
graaa  oonMnuae  to  spend  and  the  national 
debt  oonlinuae  to  grow.  In  the  end.  the  Gov- 
ammanl  la  funded  by  an  omnlMS  appropria- 
tiona  bl  that  la  loaded  with  pori(-barrel 
projectawd  not  aub|eet  to  adequate  acnjtiny 
by  Congwas.  Congress  must  end  this  rMcu- 
loua  «Ml  IneaponaUe  budget  process.  Dead- 
mea  muat  be  met  and  asperate  appropriations 
bla  muat  be  sacaminad  and  voted  on. 

I  would  hate  to  see  the  prograas  of  the  past 
e  yews  undone  with  the  Democrats'  budget 
bl.  Taxsa  were  cut  In  1961  and  then  again  in 
1986.  Lower  taxes  have  stimulatad  economic 
growth  and  proaperity.  This  important  achieve- 
ment would  be  jeopardteed  If  Congress  were 
to  turn  around  and  spring  a  tax  Increase  on 


A  btpartiawi  budget  bit  must  be  passed,  it 
muat  meat  tha  GtamnvRudman  targets  with- 
out addWonal  taxee  and  it  must  be  passed  In 
a  timely  mmwr.  The  economy  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  muat  not  be  burdened  with  ad- 


TRIBirrE  TO  TIM  LEE  CARTE31 


HON.  JIM  BUNNING 

OFKBrrncxT 

Hf  TBC  HOUSB  or  RXFHaSXMTATIVES 

Tuenlay,  April  7. 1987 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  M  not  have 
the  honor  of  serving  In  this  body  while  Tim 
Lee  Cwter  was  here  but  I  dkl  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  and  wortdng  with  him  on  politi- 
cal activities  back  In  Kentucky. 

Since  I  have  been  In  Washington,  I  have 
heard  a  greet  deal  about  Tfcn  Lee  Carter  and 
the  high  regard  in  whk:h  he  was  held  here  fay 
hia  colleaguee  Ttw  most  common  remark  I 
heer  from  thoee  wlw  served  with  him  was  that 
they  oonaUarad  him  a  friend  and  that  they  re- 
spaded  his  wUe  range  of  experience  and 
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DO^A  HILL  OLIVER— NATIONAL 
TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

or  aOKTH  CUIOUMA 


T 


TBI  HOU8S  or  BSFSnCMTATIVCS 

Thunday.  April  9, 1987 

Ml*.  COBLE  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
awwB  of  the  Importance  of  a  good  educatton. 
One  of  the  key  elements  in  obtaining  a  good 
edUBtton  is  provkSng  our  students  with  good 
toacters.  The  right  teactier  can  make  a  poor 
studint  a  good  student  The  right  teacher  can 
turn  a  good  student  into  an  excellent  one. 
That  is  wtiy  it  is  so  important  that  we  klentify, 
and  reward  ttwse  teecfwrs  wtw  are 
our  students  be  all  ttiey  can  be  In  the 


Tkn  Lee  Carter  was  a  man  wfK>  served  his 
oonsHtuenls  weN.  his  State  well  and  his  Natton 
wsL  The  fact  ttwt  he  is  remembered  so  kirKlly 
artd  with  so  much  respect  here  in  ttiis  legisla- 
tive body  over  7  years  after  his  retirement  tes- 
tifies to  the  quaJtty  of  his  servtee  quite  eto- 
quently. 

Thoee  of  us  wtio  rememtwr  Tim  l.ee  as  a 
friend  wM  misa  him  but  we  won't  forget  him  or 
hia  many  yeers  of  servwe. 


Apnl  10, 1987 

America.  Our  congratulattorw  aiao  go  out  to 
BurlngtonlCtty  Schoola  Superintendent  Dr. 
Joe  Sinc4r,  Principal  JA  Freeman,  the  facul- 
ty, staff  and  students  at  Cummings  High 
Scftool. 

Donna  ^  Olver  has  made  Burlngton.  Ata- 
mance  Cobrty,  the  Sixth  District,  ftorth  Carol- 
na,  and  njow  the  Natkxt  proud.  She  haa 
compished  what  she  aet  out  to  do— foater  a 
tove  of  eikicalton  among  our  young 
We  are  all  the  richer  for  her  efforta.  Burilnglon 
is  known  lis  the  "Outlet  Capital  of  the  Wortd." 
It  can  alw)  make  artother  boast  now  It's  tfw 
place  wh4e  the  Natnnal  Teacher  of  the  Yeer 
teaches. 


THE 


TIM  is  why  I  wouU  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity [to  recognize  and  honor  the  Nattonal 
Teadher  of  the  Year— Donna  Hill  Oliver.  For 
the  itest  13  yeers.  Donna  Hill  Oliver  has  been 
a  bibtogy  teacher  at  IHugh  M.  Cummings  High 
Schdol  in  Burlington,  NC,  wfHCh  is  in  my  dis- 
tricL,On  April  22,  she  will  be  horxxed  as  the 
Itati^nal  Teacher  of  the  Year  for  her  efforts. 

Ute  daugfiter  of  Annie  and  the  late  Clar- 
ence HHI,  Donna  became  fascinated  with  edu- 
catkxi  at  an  early  age.  She  dreamed  atxxjt 
becoming  a  sderrtisL  However,  she  also  grew 
during  a  period  of  social  change.  As  one  of 
the  first  black  studente  at  a  predominantly 
wtiite  high  sctxwi.  she  saw  students  and 
teachers  who  dkl  not  share  her  burning  desire 
for  ^ducaltoa  It  was  during  this  time  that  she 
decided  to  comtxne  her  wish  to  be  a  scientist 
with'  hope  of  becoming  a  role  model  to  the 
nexigeneratkxi. 

Danna  obtained  an  undergraduate  degree 
at  ^on  College  and  a  master's  degree  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 
Sheithen  set  out  to  become  the  best  bk>logy 
teadier  she  possibly  coukj.  During  the  past  13 
years  she  has  shared  her  k>ve  and  fascmatton 
of  apience  with  her  students.  Let  me  use  her 
words,  from  the  April  3,  1987,  Buriington 
T1mes-r4ew8  to  express  her  desire  for 

jcaton  must  always  remain  confident 
our  effectiveness  will  stimulate  and 
new  ideas.  Moreover,  we  must  be  de- 
tenltlned  that  worthwhile  contributions  to 
ety  wHl  result  from  our  efforts— contri- 
butions that  will  leave  their  mark  upon  the 
of  time.  Teachers  are  the  architectur- 
al (^signers  of  nations. 

qonna  HUl  Oliver  has  left  her  merit  on  all 
tfie  istudente  wtw  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
spend  time  in  her  classroom.  On  April  22, 
Pre^klent  Reagan  whil  present  her  with  a  crys- 
tal 0ppto,  the  tradttk)nal  symbol  of  teaching 
exoMlence.  The  award  is  sponsored  by  ttte 
CouncH  of  Chief  Stete  School  CMoan.  Ency- 
ctogedia  Britannk»  Co.  and  Good  Housekeep- 
ing magazine.  This  is  not  the  first  honor  for 
Donna.  She  was  setoclad  the  1966-87  North 
CeiDlina  Teacher  of  ttie  Year,  as  well. 

We  are  extremely  proud  tttat  a  reeklent  of 
the  Sixth  District  has  been  named  as  the  Na- 
txxial  Teacher  of  the  Year.  Our  best  wishes 
goto  Oorwiaand  her  hust>and  James.  Beskles 
ttiia  new  honor.  Donna  and  James  have  an- 
other reason  to  be  proud.  In  October,  their 
daughter   Rachel   was   named   Miss   Black 


JiTRATOSPHERIC  OZONE 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

opcAurouiiA 
IN  TH^  H01TSC  or  RKPIUESCHTATIVXS 

Hursday.  AprU  9. 1987 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing tf>a  Stratospheric  Ozone  Protectton  Act 
of  1987.  The  ozone  layer  is  a  fragile  resource 
that  protects  us  from  ttie  most  harmful  of  the 
Sun's  raya.  It  Is  t>eing  depleted  by  synthetk; 
substanc^  such  as  chtorofhiorocartMna. 
Recent  stientifk:  evklence  indk:ate8  that  the 
deplelton  may  tte  occurring  faster  than  first 
projected.  We  must  act  now. 

My  bill  has  two  parts.  First,  it  provkles  for  a 
95  percefrt  phaseout  of  U.S.  productton  of 
ozone-depleting  substances  over  a  7-year 
period.  Second,  it  prohitMts  ttie  import  of  these 
substancas  in  bulk  and  producte  containing  or 
made  widt  these  sutntances  from  nattons  ttwt 
do  not  have  a  reduction  program  at  least  as 
strict  as  Ours. 

My  bill  generally  codifies  the  U.S.  positton  In 
the  intentattonal  protocol  currently  being  ne- 
gotiated \f  Europe,  except  that  it  would  accel- 
erate thai  timetabto.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
this  effort  to  avert  environmental 


S  ARE  DENIED  RECRE- 
AL  USE  OF  FEDERALLY 
LAND 


Mr. 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
HOUSE  or  RCPRISDfTATIVKS 

Thunday.  April  9.  1987 
YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  fre- 


quently in  Alaska  and  ttvoughout  the  United 
Steles,  our  citizens  are  denied  the  recreatnn- 
al  use  of  federally  owned  larxl  because  of  a 
Government  requirement  to  obtain  property 
damage,  I  personal  injury,  arxl  publk:  liability  in- 
surance. JMany  times  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
such  insljrance  quKkly  enough  to  altow  the 
event  to  pe  hekl 

I  belieye  that  federally  owned  lands  are  for 
ttie  gen^  use  of  ttie  pMic.  I  believe  tfiat 
recreetkaial  evente  for  tfie  publk:  on  federally 
owned  kinda  sfwuM  be  encouraged  not  dis- 
counted^ To  thia  end,  I  am  today  introduckig 
this  legi^stion. 


April  10, 1987 

This  teglBMton  pravktoa  that  U.S.  cWzana 
applyirtg  for  aulhorizalton  to  hoM  a  racrealtorv 
al  event  on  federeNy  owned  land  ehaH  not  be 
requhad  aa  a  prafaqiielto  to  obtain  Inauranoe. 
Furtttatmora.  K  ptovldaa  that  the  United  Stales 
ahal  be  ftald  harmlaaa  from  any  labMty 
oamaga  or  cwm  anaaig  n  oormecnon  wim  nie 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Theae  provWona  wM  aimpHfy  ttte  aoqulaition 
of  peiiiiili,  encourage  aponaors  to  fiold  racre- 
atkxial  eventa.  and  enabto  a  greater  portton  of 
ttie  public  to  enjoy,  as  God  interided,  our 
beautiful,  majeatic  forests  and  woodlanda.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
ponmg  ms  wgnnuon. 


SPRATT  SPONSORS  REA 
PREPAYMENT  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SPRAH,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CASOLIHA 
or  TBI  HOTTSI  or  RKTBISDITATIVIS 

Thunday,  April  9, 1987 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  offer  my 
enthusiastic  support  for  legtelatton  Introduced 
today  by  Cfwirman  de  la  Garza  arx)  Con- 
gressman Maoiqan  giving  rural  electrK  and 
telephone  systems  ttie  right  to  prepay  k)ng- 
term  high  interest  toans  backed  by  ttie  Rural 
Eleclrificalion  Administratnn  [REAjand  iasued 
by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  [FFB].  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  ttiis  criti- 
cal bill  and  I  intend  to  work  hard  for  ite  early 
passage. 

At  preaent,  mral  electric  and  telephone 
companies  owe  ttie  FFB  approximately  $10 
biltkxi  In  kians  at  high  interest  rates  ranging  In 
some  cases  up  to  15  percent  Refinancing  of 
high  interest  k>ans  has  occuned  at  an  unprec- 
edented level  in  all  sectors  of  our  economy 
from  homeowners  to  corporatkxis.  However, 
tfie  great  bulk  of  FFB  borrowers  are  unable  to 
refinance  tfieir  debte  wittiout  paying  prohtoi- 
tively  high  penalties. 

Permitting  prepayments  would  result  in  an 
enormous  cost  savings  to  mral  electric  and 
teleptione  systems  across  ttie  country.  In 
cases  of  financially  strong  njral  cooperatives, 
ttiese  savings  wouW  be  passed  on  to  consum- 
ers in  ttie  form  of  tower  electrical  bUls.  With 
ttioae  cooperatives  near  bankruptcy— and 
ttiere  are  some— savings  coukl  determine 
whether  a  cooperative  defautts  on  its  toans 
and  becomes  insolvent  or  remains  financially 
viabto. 

For  ttie  past  year.  Congress  has  strongly 
supported  and  the  administratton  has  consist- 
ently fought  efforte  to  permit  mral  coopera- 
tives to  prepey  ttieir  k>ans  wittiout  penalty.  For 
example,  last  year  wtien  Congress  adopted 
legislatkxi  as  part  of  ttie  Urgent  Supplemental 
AppropriatkKis  Act  authorizing  njral  coopera- 
tives to  prepay  ttieir  REA  ksians,  ttie  regula- 
tkxis  issued  by  the  administratkxi  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  any  cooperative  to  qual- 
ify. In  response  to  ttiis  ttiwartkig  of  congres- 
stonal  intent.  Congress  was  forced  a  few 
months  later  to  adopt  more  explkat  language 
in  ttie  1986  Omnixjs  Reconciliation  Act  com- 
pelling REA  to  accept  a  minimum  of  $2.01  bi- 
Non  In  prepayments.  As  furttier  evktonce  of 
adminiatralion  hoatllity,  ttie  regulations  issued 
by  REA  last  January  aHow  a  maximum  of 
$2.01  bMnn  In  prepaymerrts. 


One  of  the  great  koniea  of  the 

lion's  opposition  to  prapaymento  ia  tliat  tlie 
REA  waa  created  we»  to  provkto 
to  rural  oooperaHvaa  and  the  con- 
sumera  Ihey  serve.  Nonolheleae,  REA  rafuaes 
to  roloaao  oooperativea  from  tha  heavy 
burden  of  theae  evortiitant  kiana— even 
though  the  oooperativea  are  ready.  wMng  wtd 
abte  to  pay  100  cento  on  ttte  dollar.  THa  Irony 
ia  magriMad  by  evktonce  auggeaUng  that  the 
Federal  Government  la  aduaMy  earning  wind- 
fall profito  on  theae  toana. 

The  issue  of  prepaymento  la  particularty  sig- 
nifwant  to  me  becauae  an  inyortant  rural 
electric  cooperative  In  my  dMrict.  Sakida 
River  Etedric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  has  been 
trying  since  laal  aummar  without  auccess  to 
prepay  approximately  $250,000,000  in  tong- 
term  REA  toans.  If  Sakxta  River  Is  altowed  to 
prepay  and  refinance,  ite  debts  servtoe  wouM 
drop  by  approximately  $6  mMion  annualy  for 
the  next  25  years.  Ttiese  savinga  wouM  ftow 
through  to  Sahjda  River's  consumers  living  in 
the  Piedmont  regton  of  South  Carolina  The 
peopto  wtio  live  in  ttiis  area  earn  an  average 
Income  that  Is  only  60  percem  of  the  naltonal 
average.  In  rural  areas  of  Piedmont,  farmers 
are  juat  recovering  from  ttie  worst  drought  in  a 
century.  In  the  towns  and  small  dtiee.  ttie  tex- 
tito  industry  has  toat  profito  and  joba  due  to 
importo  tttat  tiave  grown  at  a  compound  rate 
of  nearly  20  percent  over  the  last  6  years. 

Supporttog  prepayments  is  not  sirnply  smart 
politics,  it  is  smart  pJoUc  polk!)f.  Every  dollar 
prepaid  by  a  rural  cooperative  roproaonto  a 
dollv  in  oftaaOing  receipts,  dMrMUng  the 
Federal  defk^it  and  the  nattonal  debL  At  a  time 
wtien  our  Government  must  ctose  the  Federal 
deficit,  prepaymento  are  a  useful  method  to 
help  actiieve  ttie  goel.  Prepaymento  also 
serve  the  PresMenrs  frequently  stated  objec- 
tive of  stwinking  ttie  rote  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  enlarging  the  rote  of  the  private 
market  Finally,  prepayments  may  actually 
result  in  a  tong-range  financial  advantage  to 
ttie  Federal  Government  By  relieving  ttie 
heavy  detrt  burden  roral  cooperatives  must 
cany,  prepaymento  reduce  the  likel9iood  ttiat 
financially  unstabto  cooperatives  will  go  into 
bankruptcy.  Obvtously,  a  njral  cooperative 
wliich  lias  filed  for  bankruptcy  wW  be  unatito 
to  pay  ite  Ff^  k>ans  on  time  or  in  total. 

In  light  of  the  assistance  this  bin  woukl  pro- 
vkto to  mral  cooperatives  and  ttie  mral  corv 
sumers  wtiom  ttiey  serve,  ttie  need  to  de- 
crease ttie  Federal  defkat  the  Preskienfs 
policy  of  reducing  ttie  rote  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  ttie  dear  will  of  Congreas  evi- 
denced by  ttie  measures  wtiwh  pused  last 
year,  I  am  conttoent  ttiat  ttiis  bill  will  also  be 
adopted.  I  took  forward  to  woridng  for  ite  en- 
actment arxl  I  urge  my  collooguot  to  join  me 
ki  aupporting  it 


TORRICELU  CASH  TRANSFER 
ABfENDMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OPHBW  nasBT 
m  TBI  HOUSE  or  REPBESKHTATrVES 

Thunday.  April  9. 1987 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speeker,  today  the 
Committoe  on  Foreign  Affairs  adopted  my 


amanamam  lo  vw  toraign  an 
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BOHKER,  Congraaaman  Leach, 
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of  United  Statoa  foreign  aid  to  anaiaa  that  tfie 
caah  tranafar  program  not  on^  banaita  Iha 
foreign  nation  recipient  of  American  dolaia 
but  aiao  reauNs  In  ttie  purchaaa  of  American 
commodMiaa,  manufactured  gooda  and  aarv^ 
tee. 

In  recent  years,  the  caah  ttanster  program 
has  rspreeentod  by  far  the  largaat  component 
of  economk;  support  funds.  For  Nacal  year 
1968,  the  admWabatton  haa  roquaatod  more 
than  $2.3  bMon  for  caah  tranetara.  equal  to 
appraximatoly  64  percent  of  the  total  ESF  ra- 


What  is  moat  dMuibIng  to  me  la  that  foreign 
akj  ki  the  forni  of  caah  la  taaving  tha  Unltad 
Stalee  without  any  requirement  that  the  recipi- 
ent spend  money  In  this  country.  If  we  war* 
mnning  a  balance  of  trade  aurpiua.  tttan  thIa 
practice  might  be  overiooked.  However,  aa  ev- 
eryone knows,  we  are  not  and  ttie  trade  dell- 
dt  of  more  than  $170  bMton  ia  only  inctaaaad 
because  U.S.  foreign  akJ  ia  not  tied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  products. 

But  ttiaf  s  only  ttie  beginning.  Our  currant 
method  of  giving  foreign  akl  In  ttte  form  of  no- 
strings-attadted  doHars  encouragee  and  par- 
mite  ttte  recipients  to  use  our  tax  ddters  to 
buy  ottter  nattons'  goods,  aarvtoea  artd  com- 
modllies,  providktg  market  penetration  for  na- 
ttons wtio  are  our  meet  mitiless  economic 


My  amendment  woukl  reform  ttie  cash  aM 
program  in  the  fdtowing  way.  First  it  author- 
izes ttie  Presklent  to  provide  foreign  akl  In  ttte 
form  of  caah  wtienever  it  is  in  ttte  intereste  of 
the  United  Stetes  and  ttie  country  we  are 
trying  to  help. 

Second,  my  amendment  furttier  requirea 
that  tiefore  a  cash  transfer  takes  place,  the 
recipient  nation  muat  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  ttie  United  Stetes  covering  the  purdtaae 
of  American  goods,  servteea  and  commod- 
ittes.  It  states  ttiat  ttie  nation  must  spend  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  ttie  caah 
transfer  to  purdiase  United  Stetes  goods  and 
services.  Countries  receiving  lees  tttan  $10 
maiton  wouM  be  exempted  from  tttia  lagiala- 
tioa 

Third,  my  amendment  requires  titat  50  per- 
cent of  ttiese  goods  and  oommodNies  tie  car- 
ried on  privately  owned  U.S.-flag  merchant 
vessels  in  accordance  with  axiattng  cargo 
preference  requirements.  Both  ttiese  requira- 
mente  wouM  aaaist  our  nattonal  defenae,  help 
with  marlcet  penolrBtion  and  help  make  dear 
in  a  tangUe  way  that  ttie  wheat  aoybeana, 
tractors  or  wtiatever  is  purdtaaed  with  our  dol- 
lars, comae  from  ttte  United  States. 

My  amendment  givea  the  General  Aooount- 
Ing  Offkse  spedfk:  aulltortty  to  monitor  and 
audK  expendHures  of  caah  aid  given  to  each 
foreign  natton.  Finally,  the  rVaiidant  is  givan 
the  autttority  to  waive  proviatona  of  thia  aeo- 
tion  if  he  determines  it  is  in  ttte  nattonal  inter- 
est to  do  so.  Any  such  waiver  attal  be  report- 
ed to  ttte  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  tlw 
Houae  of  Repreeentetives  and  ttte  Commltlee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  ttte  Senate. 
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WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENBB8  WKEK 


HON.  JIM  jorrrz 

ornrauiu 


niTHBBOUSBOr 

Thuradaw.  AprU  9. 1987 
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'  the  State  of  Tndtana.  at  the  GBpttOl. 

in  th4  dty  of  IndJanapoUa.  Uiia  SSid  day  of 

1««7. 

RohbtD.  Oaa. 
Qovemor  of  /adteaa 


April  10, 1987 


kTION  TO  RELIEVE  R& 
OIpNAL  BELL  OPERATING 
CGniO>ANIE8  OF  RESTRICTIONS 
OH  EXPLORING  BUSINESS  OP- 
PORTUNmES 


Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Spaahar.  laat  aummer  ttw 
worid  addad  tto  5  bHonlh  nnambar  of  our 
Iwmn  famly.  At  oumnt  ratoa,  our  world's 
popuMton  wa  doubia  in  juat  40  yMrs.  Ctearly, 
wa  would  do  wal  to  giva  aoma  thought  to  our 
worid'a  growling  popuMioa 

I  «n.  tttaratoia.  plaaaad  that  my  own  State 
of  mdtana  haa  Joinad  with  mora  than  30 
olhara  in  daaignaMng  tha  weak  of  April  20 
through  25  aa  "Worid  Population  Awareness 
Weak."  Indtana  Gov.  (tobert  Orr's  proclama- 
tion cornea  aa  my  Stato'a  dlizans  are  planning 
avanta  during  that  waak  at  Taylor  University, 
tto  Unlwmity  of  EvanavVe.  and  many  other 
sHaa  to  advance  our  undaratarKing  of  this  crit- 
ictfisaua. 

At  tto  SN1W  time.  Congress  is  considering 
its  own  laaohitiona  for  dadaring  Worid  Popula- 
tion Awwanaaa  Waak  nationaly,  and  I  am 
proud  to  aupport  Houaa  Joint  Reaolutkxi  148. 
in  addNton.  I  aubmit  Qovemor  Orr's  resohJtkxi 
to  to  primed  in  tto  Reooro. 

Staxs  or  lasuuiA  PaociAifATioK 
Whereas,  the  stewardship  of  American 
dttaens  reoulres  each  of  us  to  tie  aooounta- 
Ide  for  the  general  procress  and  well-l>eiii8 
of  our  sodety  not  only  in  our  state  and 
niitVy.  Imt  ttarou^iout  the  world  as  well; 
and 

Whereas,  if  the  Amerlran  Dream  is  to 
remain  a  reality,  and  if  mankind  is  to  realize 
tto  pronlseB  of  a  l>etter  tomorrow,  we  must 
become  oogniiant  of  those  things  which 
threaten  to  destroy  the  hopes  for  quality 
Uvlncand 

Wbeteas.  tto  current  population  of  the 
worid  lias  reached  fire  billion  and  is  growing 
at  tto  unprecedented  rate  of  87  million  each 
year  and 

Whereas,  tto  effects  of  such  rapid  popula- 
tiao  growth  can  to  seen  throng  the  devel- 
oping worid  in  problems  such  as  unemploy- 
ment, hunger,  malnutrition,  overcrowded 
dtles,  environmental  degradation,  resource 
depletion  and  atmospheric  pollution:  and 

Whereas,  no  nation  is  shielded  from  the 
far-reaching  and  devastating  effects  of  over- 
population: it  can.  and  ultimately  wHl. 
affect  every  oountey  in  every  aspect  of 
human  life  and  endeavor; 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Robert  D.  Orr,  Gover- 
nor of  tto  State  of  Indiana,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  April  30-38. 1987,  as 


woaLD  porounoa  AWi 
In  tto  State  of  Indiana,  and  call  upon  all 
Hooslers  to  reflect  upon  possible  solutions 
for  averting  demographic  disaster. 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

opcAuroBmA 

l4  THE  HOUSX  or  UPRXSnrTATIVXS 

jnunday,  AprU  9. 19S7 

Mr.  MATSUi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleaaed  to 
join  iny  colleagues,  Messrs.  Tauke,  Swift, 
LottJ  Slattery,  and  Nielson.  in  coaponsor- 
reintroductkin  of  legislatton  to  relieve 
legional  Bell  Operating  Companies 
;'s]  of  restrictions  imposed  on  their  abiH- 
eao^ion  business  opportunities  by  tto 
decree  that  broke  up  tto  Bell  S^ndem. 
Modified  Fmal  Judgment  [MFJ],  as  tto 
is  called,  was  consummated  in  1962  to 
settleia  tong  standh>g  antitnist  suit,  with  tto 
purpose  of  ensuring  compelithNi  in  tto  tele- 
comrauracattons  maritei  To  a  degree,  this  end 
has  Ikeen  achieved.  There  is  cfwwe  in  kxig 
dntance  service  and  variety  in  telephones  and 
relatid  equipmeni  Tto  resirictkxis  ttot  were 
piacsjd  on  tto  RBOC's  In  tto  area  of  informa- 
tion servtees  and  marMifacturing,  however, 
have  had  tto  opposite  effect 

Rather  than  ensure  that  tto  fledgling  Infor- 
matiqn  sennces  maritet  is  not  dominated  by 
tto  monopoly  marttet  power  of  tto  RBOC's,  in 
ordeil  that  tto  market  experience  growth  and 
cfwids,  Jrrformatkin  servtees  have  been  made 
availfble  only  to  large  businesses  that  can 
afford  tto  expensive  equipment  necessary  to 
gain  access  to  new  services.  If  tto  RBOC's 
were  alk>wed  to  provkie  informatkm  servwes 
through  tto  publk:  telephone  networic,  access 
to  these  servk»s  couM  to  made  available  to 
ever*  one  with  a  telephone.  With  tto  advent 
of  u(k)uitous  availability  of  Informatton  serv- 
ices, computer  and  commuracatmns  equip- 
ment manufacturers  woukl  find  an  entirely 
new  martlet  for  inexpensive  simple  devices 
ttot  couM  connect  a  phone  line  to  a  televiston 
set  and  dupficato  for  consumers  and  small 
busiaess  tto  capabililies  now  availat>le  only 
with 'expensive  equipment  ttot  is  for  many 
beyond  their  financial  reach.  Also  with  wkle- 
spread  distributnn  and  availability  of  informa- 
tkm  aennces  will  come  a  proliferation  of  infor- 
mation servk»s  and  informatkxt  provklers  wto 
will  liave  more  incentive  to  develop  innovative 
services  if  a  large  and  diverse  maritet  exists, 
rathar  than  tto  small  and  narrow  martcet  ttot 
exiaiB  today. 
Ttore  are,  therefore,  benefits  for  all  partni- 
in  tto  potential  of  informatton  senhces. 
and  small  businesses  gain  access 
to  idformalkxi  age  servKOS  not  now  available 
to  tiem  because  of  its  prohibitive  cost  Tto 
Rb6cs  can  increase  tto  effk:iency  of  tto  Na- 
tiof^  pubfic  telephone  networtt  by  offering 
neM  servnes,  utilUng  for  tto  most  part  exist- 
ing equipment,  ttwt  will  both  generate  addi- 


tivity  of 
permit  tto 


inkoduoa  anottwr 
through  wt^  to  cover  tto  coals  of  tto  net- 
keeping  tocal  telaptona  ratoa 
othanriea  wouU  to  Computer 
equlpmant  manufadur* 
a  huge  new  msrifel  tor  innawa- 
Enbapraneurlal  irdormalion  pro- 
to  a  diverse  new  group  of 

tto  restriction  of  RBOC  do- 
viH  oontiftxjte  to  |ob 
tto  United  States,  and  com- 
talecommunicallona  equipment — 
is  produced  dfshora. 
expressed  by  newspeper  put>- 
RBOC  entry  into  electronic  put>- 
thraaten  tto  viability  and  obieo- 
news.  This  legislatton  does  not 
iBOCs  to  provide  electron^  pub- 
lishing andj  therefore  presento  no  such  threat 
enaure  that  tto  RBOCs  monop- 
not  abused,  tto  tegislatton  in- 
ratepayer  protedtons  ttot 
and  activity  In  tto  praviston 
services  and  in  manufadurtog. 
ttot  tto  economic,  effteierv 
gains  ttot  will  to  experi- 
enced try  4rtadment  of  this  legislatton  far  out- 
weigh tto  potential  abuses  of  nruuket  power 
ttot  may  tie  exercised  by  tto  RBOC's— espe- 
dalty  uTKior  tto  strid  protedtons  induded  in 
ttobHI. 

As  a  fin#i  note,  I  wouM  like  to  comment  on 
tto  timing  lof  this  tegidation.  On  Febniary  2  of 
this  year,  tto  Department  of  Justk^e  [DOJ] 
filed  a  repdrt  with  tto  U.S.  distrid  court  toving 
jurisdknton  over  tto  AT&T  consent  decree. 
Tto  DOJ  rieport  recommended  removal  of  tto 
same  and  other  restrictions  Imposed  on  tto 
RBOC's  by  tto  MFJ  ttot  this  legislatton  ad- 
dresses. In  fad,  I  believe  it  is  in  part  due  to 
tto  introdudton  and  support  for  H.R.  3800  lad 
year  ttot  tie  DOJ  was  prompted  to  to  so  ag- 
gressive ^  tto  court  It  is  expected  ttot 
Judge  Qreiene  will  take  adton  on  tto  DOJ  rec- 
ommendafons  wittiin  a  reasonabto  period  of 
time.  I  beieve  tto  Congress  shouM  alkw  tto 
judge  to  leach  his  dedston  before  we  take 
adkxi.  However,  tto  judge  shoukj  take  note 
of  tto  pro^vistons  in  this  legislatkx)  as  a  basis 
for  his  acfkxw.  To  tto  extent  his  actions  fall 
short  or  gaatly  exceed  tto  framewortt  in  this 
legisiattohi  or  to  fails  to  ad  expedittousty,  tto 
Congress  IS  prepared  to  act 


CONC 


3IONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
TROMBATORE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCAuroRinA 

IN  T^  HOITSX  or  REPHBSEHTATTVES 

irhunday,  April  9, 1987 

Mr.  ANpERSOtl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  16, 
tto  dty  qf  Hawthorne  and  neighboring  com- 
munities will  to  meeting  to  honor  a  great  and 
distingdshed  CaNfomian,  Leo  Trombatore. 

Througtwut  tto  Nation,  Califomia  is  recog- 
nized as  having  a  truly  outstanding  system  of 
freewaysj  roads,  and  bridges.  Over  his  40-year 
career  with  Caltrans,  Leo  has  tod.  I  suppose. 
as  much  to  do  with  this  as  any  person.  During 
his  40  years  with  tto  department  Leo  has 
worked  gt  almod  every  levd  from  his  entry 
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position  on  up,  and  on  March  4,  1963,  to  ar- 
rived at  tto  orgartzation's  pinnade  when  tto 
Governor  i»ipoiiited  him  dkector  of  Caltrana. 

Of  course,  during  Na  teng  and  briMnt 
tenure,  Lao  has  not  only  woricad  at  every  tovel 
in  many  dmeient  poaittons.  but  haa  wortcad  in 
dHtarant  parte  of  ttie  State,  and  so  there  la 
hardly  a  significant  road  or  bridge  that  does 
not  bear  Lao's  imprimatur. 

For  m«iy  years,  Caltrana  has  been  a  plaoe 
where  ttte  brighted  young  ongtoeers  prouder 
went  to  wort(  and  to  leam.  We  have.  In  CaK- 
fomia,  been  fortunate  to  have  a  department  of 
transportation  ttwt  has  aknod  continuously 
been  on  tto  cutting  edge  of  much  ttwt  is  new 
and  good  in  developing  nwthodotogies  and 
engineering  technotogies.  And  since  his  fird 
day  on  ttw  job  in  1947.  Leo  has  been  right  hi 
ttw  mUdto  of  ttw  action. 

For  20  years.  Leo  served  in  ttw  Los  Ange- 
les Distrid  office  d  Caltrans,  rising  to  deputy 
director  of  ttw  offkw.  Before  his  appointtnent 
as  Caltrans  director,  to  served  as  dtetrid  di- 
rector in  ttw  Marysville  office,  during  whfch 
time  to  davetoped  a  warm  friendship  witti  our 
former  cdieague.  and  a  former  chairman  of 
ttw  PubUc  Wortts  Committee,  Bizz  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttot  Leo  is  an  outstanding  en- 
gineer and  has  had  a  brilliant  career  at  Cal- 
trans, white  certainly  accumdating  a  resume 
sufficent  and  worthy  d  honor,  there  was  no 
guarantee  ttwt  to  wouM  to  equal  to  ttw  task 
d  adminidering  a  department  d  15.000  env 
ptoyees.  Leo  has  not  simply  twen  equal  to 
this  challenge,  to  has  excdied  in  it  He  has 
taken  a  department  ttwt  had  seen  many  hal- 
cyon days  bd  was  in  a  confused  stete,  and 
been  instmmental  in  ite  rejuverwtion. 

His  accomplisbnwnts  in  ttws  position  have 
been  recongized  by  his  peers.  Today.  Leo  is 
ttw  president  of  ttw  Western  Association  d 
Highway  and  Transportetion  Officials,  and 
chaimwn  of  ttw  Standing  Committee  on  High- 
ways d  ttw  American  Association  of  Highway 
and  Transportetion  Officials. 

In  1963.  Leo  received  tto  Government  Pro- 
fessional Award  from  botti  ttw  Cdifomia  and 
NationalSodeties  d  Professtonal  Engineers, 
and  in  1984  won  ttw  prestigtous  top  10  award 
from  ttw  American  PuWk;  Wortcs  Association. 
Mr.  Speeker.  my  wife,  Lee  and  I  are  proud 
ttot  Leo  is  a  native  Califomian.  a  native  d 
Los  Angeles,  and  our  Cattrans  director.  Leo's 
wife  Shirtey,  and  ttwir  ttiree  cNklren  must  also 
to  very  proud  d  him. 

I  just  hope  ttot  for  tto  next  few  years, 
anyway,  we  will  to  abto  to  continue  express- 
ing our  pride  In  toving  such  an  outstar>ding 
Caltrans  diredor,  my  good  friend,  Leo  Trom- 
totore. 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

eakkig  to  oonMtxite  to  a  aokiHon  to 
d  tto  woftd'a  greeted  chalengea:  tto 
need  to  oonird  poputetton  growth 

During  ttw  ttiird  week  d  April,  Sodh  Caro- 
Iniana  wM  gattwr  in  confaranoea  and  pubic 
tarums  to  to  hdd  d  dalln  Cdtoge,  Alton  Ud- 
verstty.  North  Greertvitie  Cotiege.  and  dee- 
where  wound  ttw  State.  Partkdpante  in  ttwse, 
and  ttw  hundreds  d  simiar  avente  ttwt  wW 
take  place  around  ttw  Nation,  wM  wori(  toward 
a  broader  comprehenaton  d  tto  iaaues  and 
tto  devetoprrwnt  d  more  belanced  poputetion 
growth 

I  am  ptoased  to  have  joined  aMh  my  col- 
league from  tto  Soutti  Caroina  delegation, 
Serwtor  FRrrz  Holunqs,  In  aupporting  ttwse 
efforts  ttvough  House  Joid  Resdution  146 
and  Senate  Jdnt  Resdution  69,  whk:h  wouM 
tend  nationd  designation  to  Worid  Poputetion 
Awareneas  Week.  I  also  ask  ttwt  Gov.  Carroll 
Campbell's  proclamation  to  printed  in  ttw 

RECX3RD. 

Stats  op  South  Caxouha, 
qmck  op  thx  oovkbiior, 

Columbia.  SC 
Procumatior  bt  Oov.  CAKaoix  A.  Camt- 

MTt.   jk.,  ox  World  Populatiom  Awaki- 

mssWiEK 

Whereas,  the  world's  population  haa 
reached  five  billion  and  is  growing  at  the 
unprecedented  rate  of  87  million  a  year,  and 

Whereas,  rapid  population  growth  causes 
or  intensifies  a  wide  range  of  grave  prol>- 
lems  In  the  developing  world  including  envi- 
ronmental degradation,  urtian  deterioration, 
unemploymoit,  malnutrition,  hunger,  re- 
source depletion,  and  economic  stagnation; 
and 

Whereas.  50  percent  of  the  10  million 
Infant  deaths  and  25  percent  of  the  500,000 
maternal  deaths  that  occur  each  year  in  the 
developing  world  cotild  be  prevented  if  vol- 
untary child  spacing  and  maternal  health 
programs  could  l>e  substantially  expanded; 
and 

Whereas,  some  500  million  people  In  the 
developing  world  want  and  need  family 
planning  but  do  not  tove  access  or  means  to 
such  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
leading  advocate  of  the  universally  recog- 
nized Iwsic  human  right  of  couples  to  deter- 
mine the  size  and  spacing  of  their  families. 
Now.  therefore.  I.  CarroU  A.  Campbell. 
Jr..  Governor  of  the  SUte  of  South  Caroli- 
na, do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  April 
30-25. 1987.  as:  World  Population  Awareness 
Week  in  South  Carolina,  and  I  call  upon  all 
dtlzens  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of 
overpopulation. 

Carkoll  a.  Campbbli,  Jr.. 

C3ovemor. 


GRATIA  ELDRIDOE 
HARRINGTON 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SPRAH,  JR. 

OP  south  carouma 

nr  THX  HonsB  or  bepresxntatives 

Thunday,  April  9,1987 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  upwards  of  35 
States  tove  designated  tto  week  of  April  20 
ttirough  April  25  as  "Worid  Population  Aware- 
rwss  Week."  I  am  proud  ttwt  ttw  Stete  d 
South   Carolina   is   numtwred   among  those 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OP  MASSACHUSRTS 

m  THX  Houss  or  rxpresentatives 
JTiursday,  AprU  9,  1987 
Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  ttw  102d  birthday  d  an  ex- 
traordinary woman  wto  has  my  admiration,  re- 
sped,  and  genuine  persorwl  affection.  Gratia 
Ektodge  Harrington  has  lived  on  Martto's 
Vineyard,  whteh  I  tove  ttw  honor  to  represent 
in  tto  U.S.  House  of  Representetives.  for  over 
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a  oenluiy.  For  tto  pad  15  yaara.  I  hmm  Iwd 
tto  pleMure  d  Qratia'a  company  In  a  Ironl- 
d  rwarly  every  orw  d  my  open 
which  I  hold  twice  yeariy  on  the 
Vineywd.  Having  Ivwl  ttwoui^  18  PraddanM 
Gralte'a  abong-wMad  oonv 
aa  nspsaaorwi  aa  n  ■ 
Ing.  Gratia  llarririgton  ia  tidy  a 
woman  d  grad  spirit  and  wM  arttom  I  hope  I 
have  tto  pleasure  and  piMtoge  to  cal  my 
frierKl  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  her  honor,  I  wouM  Hce  to  tdw  INs  oppor- 
tunity to  share  wMh  my  cdteaguas  a  taw  ra- 
mari(s  about  my  friend  Gratia  publahad  ra- 
centty  in  ttw  Vineyard  Gaza«ta: 

[From  the  Vineyard  Oaaette,  Feb.  27, 19871 

Oratia  HAaanmoa  ICaaKS  102  Yasas 

(By  Dorsey  (Mffith) 
It  was  a  quieter  celetiratlCHi  than  In  previ- 
ous years.  But,  after  aU,  a  person  can  only 
really  celelnmte  her  own  cmtennial  onoe. 

Turning  102  on  Wednesday.  Tlsbury's 
Oratia  Harrington  entertained  some  two 
doaen  of  her  dosed  friends  at  her  home  on 
Franklin  street 

Downstairs  in  the  large,  elegant  room  at 
Fourways,  which  at  one  time  was  home  to 
horses,  wood  burned  in  the  stove  and  guests 
shared  Oratia's  cake  and  cookies  and  sipped 
sherry  and  hot  tea. 

Upstairs,  Oratia  sat  comfortably  in  her 
living  room  and  held  court.  It  was  a  festive 
occasion. 

The  room  was  filled  with  life,  from  the 
flowers  surrounding  the  birthday  girl  to 
Oratia's  hearty  handshake  and  lively  eyea. 
Wearing  a  bright  red  roto  with  a  corsage  of 
daisies  and  red  roses  and  an  afgfaan  aeroas 
her  lap.  she  greeted  well-wishers  of  all  ages. 
In  totween  visits,  she  answered  questions 
atout  her  past  and  offered  her  opinions  of 
the  present. 

Oratia  confessed  to  a  curious  reporter  this 
childhood  dream:  "What  I  wanted  to  do 
very  much  was  journalism."  Oratia  went  to 
New  York  city  but  discovered  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's school  of  loumalism  was  located 
off  campus,  and  she  dedded  instead  to  enter 
Columbia's  teacher  college  in  physical  edu- 
cation. "The  first  Job  I  had  was  in  a  large 
private  hospital  for  the  Insane.  They 
wanted  someone  to  teach  folk-dandng.  It 
was  very  much  the  rage  in  1909."  she  said. 
"I  really  made  myself  the  director  of  activi- 
Ues.  We  had  a  dancing  class.  We  had  parties 
for  them.  We  played  basketball  and  baseball 
and  field  hockey.  I  took  them  on  pksiics  and 
walks  outdde  on  the  grounds." 

An  emphasis  on  physical  activity.  Grata 
explained,  bad  never  tofore  twen  used  with 
the  mentally  ill.  "I  was  waltzing  with  a 
woman  once  and  she  said:  'Is  this  good  for 
me?'  and  I  said,  'I  don't  Imow  but  I  hope 
you're  enjoying  It.' " 

Jim  and  Sonya  Norton  were  among  Ora- 
tia's first  visitors.  "You're  looking  Iwautl- 
ful."  Mis.  Norton  said  to  Oratia.  "Your 
wife's  a  treasure,  Jim.  I  hope  you  appreciate 
her."  Oratia  responded. 

"I  brought  you  snowdrops  from  the  farm- 
house and  a  birthday  card  and  oatmeal  lace 
cookies,"  Mrs.  Norton  said.  Mr.  Norton  told 
Oratia  how  healthy  she  looked  and  she  re- 
plied. "I  tove  this  flush  on  my  face.  I  didn't 
put  it  on  me.  The  Lord,  or  somelwdy  did." 

Elizabeth  McFadden  and  Wayne  Arruda 
were  Gratla's  next  visitors.  Elizat>eth  pre- 
sented Oratia  with  a  yellow  primrose  and 
Wayne  gave  her  a  porcelain  towl  he  made 
especially  for  Oratia's  dessert  of  peaches 
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~Toa  Utbik.  I  need  MMiie  nraet- 
'OnttaMkedttMBL 

vWtflte  and  before  Ontla  cut 
white  Mithdv  cake,  die  talked  teetfly 
an  whldi  baa  alwajm  been  iar 
bar  a  paariooate  one.  tbe  atate  of  the 
nation.  Tm  vary  onhaiiiv  about  tt.  In  the 
ttaat  plaee.  for  the  tint  time  we're  a  debtor 
natkm.  Hie  naaef  we  are  uainc  is  the 
aoney  foreign  -f**"—  pot  into  our  banks. 
Our  indoatriea  an  aufferinc  very  severely 
and  Raacan'a  a  damn  f  odL" 

Ontta  BaiTtnftan  cot  a  phone  can  from 
her  tttaBd.  Oonc  Oerry  ■.  Stttddi  eartler  in 
the  day.  Durtiw  bia  viait.  the  Very  Rev. 
Dean  aayre  told  Gratia  that  Mr.  Studds 
wavea  her  as  his  flag.  Mr.  Sayre  pressed  his 
hand  in  Oiatia's  and  recalUnc  his  political 
illsiiisBnni  with  her.  Jolud  about  forming  a 
movement  to  oust  the  president. 
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ES  TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Sayre  and  his  wife  Harriet  brou^t 
Oratjft  a  basket  of  cookies  because.  Mrs. 
Sayrf  said,  they  know  about  her  sweet 
tooth.  Qratia  warned  them  not  to  leave  the 
ba*«  t  out  of  her  sight.  "Oont  leave  it  down 
ther«,  I  wouldn't  trust  those  poqde."  she 
said  t  itth  a  snap. 

Jin  Pulton  and  Gratia  laughed  tat  a  few 
minuws  together  Wednesday  and  the  fun 
was  <  imtaglous.  It  was  almost  as  if  the  two 
bad  1  ehearaed  a  comedy  act  as  they  traded 
punci  I  lines,  "^jeak  up.  I'm  deaf  as  a  post," 
she  t  >ld  him.  "Well  that's  good,"  he  rn>lied. 
"So  I  m  L  We're  going  to  have  a  good  time 
here.*" 

I'v^  got  some  hearing  aids  but  I  dont  wear 
themi  because  I  don't  know  If  it's  me  talking 
or  th^  hearings  aids."  Gratia  said. 

Til*  two  talked  about  the  snowy  Vineyard 
wint<  r  and  Mr.  Pulton  said  it  was  easier  in 
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I  when  you  could  hop  on  a  horse 
of  town,  rather  than  waiting 
I  to  be  tdowed.  Gratia  had  that 
103  years  aso.  she  said.  "The 

to  skate  down  to  the  village  on 

the  old  cemetery  to  the  beach 

1  to  deliver  me." 

Bob  Sanborn  left  this  birth- 

for  Gratia  on  a  large  piece  of 
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the(dd( 
and  ride 
for  the  t 

doctor  : 
theroadi 
and  right  I 

Connie 
day 
white  < 

"Oratia  m^  treasure  is  102 
Rejoice.  a|ve  Tlianks. 
Raise  a  huUabalooI 
I  ardently  vant.  and 
Bobdoestx>— 
When  we  i  row  up.  to 
be  Just  llk<  you." 


The  Houae  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ3..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

In  this  our  prayer.  O  Ood,  we  reach 
out  to  thoee  we  love  and  for  whom  we 
care.  We  Implore  Your  good  spirit  to 
accompany  our  families,  friends,  and 
colleagues  along  life's  way.  to  nurture 
them  and  fill  them  with  Tour  spirit  of 
grace  and  health  and  protection.  May 
not  Tour  benediction  depart  from  any 
one  of  us  but  remain  with  us  to  guide 
and  guard  us  all  our  days.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested,  a  bill  and 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.R.  558.  An  act  to  provide  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  protect  and  Improve 
the  lives  and  safety  of  tbe  homeless,  with 
special  "mphMtn  on  elderly  persons,  handl- 
civped  persons,  and  families  with  children; 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concjurent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  opposition  of  Congress  to  pro- 
posals in  the  Budget  to  reduce  the  capacity 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
health  care  to  eligible  veterans. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  85.  An  act  to  amend  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to 
repeal  the  end  use  constraints  on  natural 
gas.  and  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  to  repeal  the  incremental  pric- 
ing requirements; 

S.  659.  An  act  to  establish  agricultural  aid 
and  trade  missions  to  assist  foreign  coun- 
tries to  participate  In  VJS.  agricultural  aid 
and  trade  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
S.  877.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
S.  903.  An  act  to  extend  certain  protec- 
tions under  UUe  11  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  Bankruptcy  Code. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  94-304  and  Public  Law  99-7,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
appointed   Mr.   LAUTEifBERC   and   Mr. 


Reed  as  members  of  the  Ccnnmlaslon 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
E^irope. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Iaw  98-524.  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  appointed  Mr.  Kxhiikdt  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Simunlt  Conference  on 
Education. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  99-498.  the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  i4>pointed  Mr. 
Dallas  BCartin  of  Washington.  DC.  as  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Student  Financial  Assistance. 


COMMUNICA'nON  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
Hotise  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washdigtom.  DC. 

Ajnil  10.  i$87. 
Hon.  Jm  Wbigrt. 

7T»«    Speaker,    House    of   RepreaentaHve*. 
Waahinffton,  DC 

Dear  Ida.  Sfxakkr;  Ptirsuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  m  of 
the  Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves,  the  Clerk  received  at  9:40  ajn.  on 
Friday,  April  10,  1987,  the  following  mes- 
sages from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

(1)  That  the  Senate  passed  HJ.  Res.  119 
without  amendment;  and 

(2)  That  the  Senate  passed  H.  Con.  Res. 
86  without  amendment 

With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DOHHALD  K.  Aiii«asoii, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  Dallas  L.  Dbtot.  Jr., 
AssUtant  to  the  Clerk. 


ANNOUNCEBgENT  BT  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
and  clause  7  of  rule  I,  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bill  and  Joint  resolution  on  Wednes- 
day. April  15. 1987: 

H.R.  1123.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pood  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  to  extend  the  date  lor 
submitting  the  report  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Dairy  Poller,  and 

H.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  19,  1987.  through  April  25, 
1987,  as  "National  Minority  Cancer  Aware- 
ness Week." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  THE  DEATH 
OF  GEN.  MAXWELL  TATLOR 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  %>eaker,  it  Is 
with  a  great  deal  of  aadneaB  that  I  ad- 
dress the  House  now  to  announce  the 
death  of  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor. 

I  was  privUeged  to  serve  under  Gen- 
eral Taylor  in  World  War  n.  and  I 
tried  to  keep  up  my  contact  with  him 
in  the  postwar  years.  I  most  reemtly 
saw  him  when  he  was  a  visitor  here  in 
Congress  some  4  or  5  months  ago  In 
the  Raybum  Building. 

It  was  always  a  privilege  to  work 
with  a  man  like  General  Taylor.  Amer- 
ica has  lost  a  great  son.  a  great  leader, 
a  great  Intellectual  mind,  and  a  won- 
derful person.  My  sympathies  go  to  his 
family  and  to  those  close  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
that  simuuarizes  the  life  of  this  great 
gentleman,  as  follows: 
Qkh.  Maxwkll  Tatloh  Dncs  Haas  at  Ass 

85— WOELO  WAK   n   HXBO  AOVISXD  Pusi- 
BKRTS  Duanrc  Viktnam  Was 

(By  J.Y.  Smith) 

Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  85.  a  paratroop 
hero  in  World  War  n  and  a  principal  advis- 
er to  two  administrations  during  the  mas- 
sive American  buildup  in  Vietnam,  died 
Simday  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center.  He  had  been  hospitalised  staioe  Jan- 
uary with  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis, 
which  is  also  known  as  Lou  Gehrig's  disease. 

Taylor  capped  a  brilliant  military  career 
by  serving  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army 
from  1955  to  1959,  when  he  retired.  In  that 
year  he  published  "The  Uncertain  Trum- 
pet," a  forthright  criticism  of  the  U.S. 
policy  of  relying  on  the  nuclear  threat  to 
deter  commtmism.  Tn8t.fad,  he  argued,  Uie 
country  should  build  up  conventional  forces 
so  that  it  could  launch  a  "flexible  response" 
to  military  challenges. 

This  idea  appealed  to  President  Kennedy, 
who  in  1961  brought  Taylor  badi  into  gov- 
ernment as  his  military  representative. 
From  1962  to  1964,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  from  1964  to  1965 
he  served  President  Johnson  as  U.S.  ambas- 
sador in  Saigon.  For  the  next  four  years. 
Taylor  was  a  special  consultant  to  the  presi- 
dent and  a  monber  and  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board.  Taylor 
thus  took  part  in  the  line  of  decisions  that 
began  In  the  Kennedy  administration  and 
led  to  the  massive  U.S.  interventi<m  in  Viet- 
nam with  conventional  forces  in  1965  snd 
subsequent  years.  He  believed  that  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  could  be 
stopped  if  sufficient  American  troops  were 
sent.  Although  he  expressed  reservations 
when  the  buUdup  began,  he  continued  to 
support  an  aggressive  policy  untU  1968. 
when  Johnson  himself  decided  that  the  war 
could  not  be  won  and  that  the  United  SUtes 
must  disengage. 

It  was  another  six  years— and  many  thou- 
sands of  casualties— before  the  US.  pres- 
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HeUeoptcfB  pluekad 
L  the  roof  of  the  anba*- 
batterad  at  the 
fonw  took  over  the 
etty. 

Tvlata  MMHBMOt  of  the  AmwlcMi 
effort  ti  qaotad  toy  Stanley  Kamow  in  bis 
book.  "Vtetnam.  a  BMory": 

That.  «•  dkkit  know  ouzadrea.  We 
thoocht  ve  were  aoinc  into  another  Korean 
War.  but  thia  was  a  different  country.  Seo- 
ondly.  we  dkint  know  our  South  Vletnam- 
eae  aDiea.  We  never  understood  them,  and 
that  was  another  surprise.  And  we  knew 
em  leaa  about  North  Vietnam.  Who  was 
Btt  Ctal  Mlnhy  Nobody  reaQy  knew.  So.  untfl 
we  know  the  enemy  and  know  our  alUea  and 
know  oursdves.  we'd  better  keep  out  of  this 
dirty  kind  of  business  It's  very  dangerous." 

The  Amy  yesterday  ordered  flacs  flown 
at  half  staff  at  aO  Us  Installations  untQ 
after  Ta^or  is  burled  Thursday  at  Arihig- 
ton  National  Cemetery. 

Defeoae  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Wdnberger 
issued  a  statement  that  the  general  would 
be  ramembered  at  "one  of  the  great  military 
men  In  American  history"  and  that  be  "epit- 
omised what  It  means  to  be  a  soldier,  a  dip- 
lomat ■"«<  a  achotaur." 

Sen.  Bdward  IC  Kennedy  (O-Mass.)  said. 
"America  has  lost  one  of  the  greatest  aol- 
dleratatemen  In  Ita  history,  and  the  Kenne- 
dy family  has  lost  one  of  its  closest  and 
dearest  trtenda.  Taylor  was  that  rare  and 
gifted  leader  in  the  nuclear  age  who  also  un- 
derstood the  importance  of  nuclear  aims 
oontrcd.  As  dialrman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  his  support  made  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  IMS  possible. .. ." 

The  second  phase  of  Taylcn's  career— the 
Vietnam  years— was  fashioned  In  a  time  of 
national  agony.  The  fliat  part  of  bis  life  was 
simpler  although  It  was  lust  ss  dangerous. 
Slender,  hanrtsnmr  and  athletic  the  general 
was  the  very  picture  of  a  soldier.  Fnan  the 
time  he  graduated  Na  4  in  the  class  of  1922 
at  the  imitary  Academy  at  West  Point. 
N.T..  until  be  retired  as  chief  of  staff  In 
1M9,  he  gave  bis  best  to  the  Army  and  be 
often  was  seat  ss  the  best  that  the  service 
had  to  offer. 

ICazweD  Davenport  Taylw  was  bom  on 
Aug.  36. 1901,  in  KeytesvUle,  Mo.  He  attend- 
ed Kansas  City  Junior  college  before  receiv- 
ing an  appointment  as  a  cadet  at  West 
Point.  Like  oth«  top  graduates,  he  went 
Into  the  Corps  of  Engineers  when  he  left 
the  academy,  but  be  transferred  to  the  field 
artillery  in  1936. 

Then  as  now.  the  Army  offered  more  tban 
ordinary  soldiering  for  those  capable  of 
taking  advantage  of  it.  In  the  Ute  1920b, 
Taylor  went  to  France  to  study  French  and 
then  to  West  Point  as  a  language  instructor. 
In  the  1930b,  wltb  Japan  and  China  at  war. 
be  was  sent  to  Tokyo  to  study  Japanese  and 
the  Japanese  *imy  and  to  PeUng  as  an  as- 
sistant military  attache.  He  also  graduated 
from  the  artillery  school,  the  Anny  War 
College  and  tbe  Command  and  General 
Staff  SchooL 

When  this  country  entered  World  War  n. 
Taylor  bad  a  staff  position  In  Washington. 
But  in  1943  be  was  ordered  to  help  fonn  the 
82nd  Airborne  Division,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  tbe  Army.  He  commanded  the  division's 
artlllary  in  Sicily  and  Italy  and  then,  in  Sep- 
tember 1943.  he  undertook  a  spectacular 
secret  mlsBlon  to  Rome. 

Tbe  Italian  capital  was  imder  German  oc- 
cupation at  that  time.  Taylor's  orders  were 
to  contact  Italian  leaders  who  had  surren- 
dered tbe  country  to  the  Allies  and  to  assess 
the  chances  of  airborne  troops  parachuting 


Inl 


Hto 


In) 


Tayl. 
other  li 


airfields  around  Roooe.  Brttlsta  and 
ahlpa  landed  him  behind  the  enemy 
found  that  the  German  preaenoe 
Btetnal  City  was  far  heavier  then  ez- 
and  this  led  to  the  airborne  oper- 

canceled. 

memoir.  "Crusade  in  Europe,"  Gen. 

D.  Elsenhower,  the  supreme  allied 

Oder  in  Europe,  wrote  that  the  risks 

ran  "were  greater  than  I  asked  any 


ment. 


the' 


it  or  emissary  to  undertake  during 
-he  carried  weighty  responsibilities 
them  with  unerring  Judg- 
every  minute  was  In  Imminent 
of  discovery  and  death." 
brief  service  on  tbe  Allied  Control 
tor  Italy,  Taylor  was  ordered  to 
to  take  command  of  tbe  lOlst  Alr- 
bomejDlvlskm.  He  led  it  in  pancbutlng  Into 
Normandy  on  D-Day,  June  6,  1944.  He  also 
led  it|  in  the  "ICarket  Garden"  operaUon, 
British-led  effort  to  take 
at  Ambon  In  Holland. 

1944,  tbe  101st  was  heavily 

in  the  Battle  of  tbe  Bulge.  Taylor 

United  States  at  the  time.  While 

absent,  his  seoond-ln-oommand.  Gen. 

C.  McAullffe,  was  asked  by  tbe 

to  surrender  bis  strong  point  at 

and  he  made  this  famous  reply: 

Taylor  retumed  while  tbe  battle 

raging  and  led  tbe  division  for  the 

the  war. 

Thete  followed  a  tour  as  superintendent 
of  W«t  Point,  one  of  the  most  prized  as- 
signm^nts  in  the  Army.  In  1949,  he  was 
named  deputy  chief  of  staff  of  U.S.  forces  in 
This  was  followed  by  command  of 
I.  military  government  in  Berlin.  This 
bitter  period  of  the  Soviet  blockade 
access  to  the  former  German  capital 
te  Allied  effort  to  supply  the  dty  by 

In  1951,  Taylor  was  named  deputy  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Army.  In  1953,  he  retumed  to 
war  as  commanding  general  of  tbe  Eighth 
Army  Sn  Korea.  He  held  that  post  through 
tbe  sifnlng  of  tbe  armistice  in  July  1953.  He 
later  dommanded  all  VJS.  forces  in  the  Far 
East  I  Dd  then  all  United  Nations  forces  in 
the  ai  ea.  His  next  Job  was  as  chief  of  staff 
of  tbe  Army. 

Tayl  Ws  military  decorations  include  the 
Distln  (Uisbed  Service  Cross,  tbe  SQver  Star 
with  ( >ak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Distinguished 
Serviof  Medal  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the 
Brons^  Star  and  the  Purple  Heart  as  well  as 
numeSDus  foreign  honors. 

ttirement.  Taylor  lived  in  Washing- 
wrote  frequently  on  public  affairs, 
articles   often   appeared   in   The 
>n  Post.  In  addition  to  "The  Un- 
Trumpet,"  his  books  include  "Re- 
lillty    snd    Response"    (1967)    and 
"SwoHis  and  Plowshares"  (1972). 

Sunllvors  include  his  wife,  the  former 
Lydia  pardner  Happer,  whom  he  married  in 
1925.  bf  Washington;  two  sons,  John  Max- 
well ikylor  of  McLean  and  Thomas  Happer 
Taylot  of  Berkeley.  CMU.,  and  three  grand- 
ctaUd 


spot 


17:  TEAR  OP  THE  BREWER 
(Mi.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remai  ks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
sprin;,  a  Washington  Senator's  or 
Cong  fasman's    heart    turns    to    the 


budg(  tt  and  tax  cuts  and  trade.  But  on 
Capit  Dl  Hill  these  days,  required  read- 
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ins  is  not  the  ConaasBsioiTAL  Rboobo 
but  the  *,  wrts  page  becauae  today  the 
Milwmuke  e  Brewers  go  after  a  record 
14  straigt  t  seaaon  wins.  "13  and  0  and 
let's  go!"  Is  our  battle  cry.  It  Is  a  chant 
heard  fr0m  bellhops  to  bank  presi- 
dents. 

The  Btewer  pitching  staff  is  as 
stingy  ai  an  OMB  accountant  at 
budget  tnue.  The  booming  bats  of 
Deer.  Bmggs.  Molitor.  and  Yount 
maintain  k  halanfie  of  power  second  to 
none.  An^  when  I  think  of  the  strate- 
gic defend  initiative.  I  think  of  the 
siire  hands  of  shortstop  Dale  Sveum 
and  second  baseman  Jim  Oantner. 

Only  tiine  will  tell  how  long  the 
Brewers  can  maintain  this  red-hot 
winning  streak.  But  they  have  earned 
our  applaiise  for  their  remai^able  win- 
ning streak. 

Mr.  Spoiker.  today  the  Brewers  are 
the  pride  of  Wisconsin  and  the  envy  of 
the  haiienall  world,  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be 


A  R]ESETTLEMENT  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  McCX>IiLUM  asked  and  was 
given  pen  lission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mini  ite  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just 
retumed  from  a  fact-finding  trip  to  El 
Salvador  khis  weekend,  and  I  woiQd 
like  to  bmng  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  results  of  some  tremen- 
dous himianitarian  efforts  by  a  few 
folks  that^  I  had  the  occasion  to  speak 
with  wheii  I  was  down  there. 

First  of  I  all,  I  want  to  commend  my 
coUeague.l  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia. Mr.  FB^mc  Wolp.  for  his  continued 
concern  f  er  the  well-being  of  the  civil- 
ian populition  in  El  Salvador.  It  is  be- 
cause he  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  Houae  and  our  Government  the 
problems  with  the  land  mines  that 
have  blown  off  legs  and  arms  of  many 
of  the  civilians  in  that  country  that  we 
now  see  operational  a  program  for 
prosthesis  in  the  next  60  days  or  so. 
which  win  mean  30  young  people  or 
children  In  that  country  will  have 
arms  and  legs  they  would  not  other- 
wise have  had.  I  think  he  deserves 
commendation,  and  so  does  AID  and 
our  Veterans'  Administration  for  their 
work.        1 

I  also  want  to  commend  two  folks 
from  Volusia  County,  PL,  Dr.  Kenneth 
D.  Wells  and  his  wife,  Ruth.  They  put 
funds  and  support  into  a  town  called 
Suchitoto  in  EI  Salvador  that  is  now 
being  resettled,  a  town  in  the  guerrilla 
stronghold,  and  they  allowed  by  their 
compassion  and  their  interest  for  the 
town  to  be  repainted,  a  town  that  was 
the  battle  cry  not  too  long  ago,  that 
had  bulle  >riddled  walls.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  the  paint,  they  have  four  big 
tractor-triilers  and  they  use  educa- 
tional materials,  teaching  the  civilian 


populatkm  that  Is  returning  to  that 
town  a  lot  of  the  things  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Dr.  Wells  and 
his  wife  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  WoLTl  deserve  our  ath 
plause.  and  it  Is  a  great  privilege  to  be 
able  to  report  to  our  colleagues  on 
these  humanitarian  efforts. 


BAHAMAS  HOLDS  ANTIDRUG 
OPERATIVES 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  Government  of 
the  Pfth^Tnaj;  continues  to  hold  in 
prison  two  American  pilots  woiUng 
under  cover  for  the  DEA. 

D  1210 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  action  consti- 
tutes cooperation  by  the  Bahamian 
Government,  is  it  any  wonder  that  res- 
olutions disapproved  those  certifica- 
tions were  Introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress? If  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  Bahamas 
want  to  show  real  cooperation,  they 
should  release  these  DEA  operatives 
immediately.  Failure  to  do  so  benefits 
only  the  drug  traffickers  and  their 
cronies.  Failure  to  do  so  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  certification  process. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  on  the 
radio  this  morning  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  Just  given  approval  for  a 
shipment  of  hardware  and  software 
computers  from  the  Digital  Equip- 
ment Co.  to  be  shipped  to  Iran.  Over  1 
million  dollars'  worth  of  high  technol- 
ogy, American  know-how  shipped  to 
Iran.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  absolute 
disgrace.  That  country  should  be  getr 
ting  absolutely  nothing  from  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  urge  this  administration  to  review 
that  t4>provaL 


Drug  dmendency.  alcoholism,  and  sui- 
cide are  more  r<mim**"p^*^^  than  ever. 
The  number  of  children  living  in  pov- 
erty Is  hli^er  than  ever. 

Clearly,  families  need  help  to  cope 
with  the  stresses  of  contonporary  soci- 
ety. I  have  introduced  legidatlon  that 
directly  relates  to  what  I  view  as  bed- 
Tock.  family  Issues.  The  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Job  Security  Act  would 
protect  families  when  their  situation 
requires  an  unpaid  leave  from  wo^. 
The  ChOd  Sumiort  Enforcement  Im- 
provonent  Act  takes  aim  at  deadbeats 
who  neglect  their  financial  obligations 
to  their  children.  And  the  Home 
Health  Reform  Act  expands  a  vital 
program  for  our  sicdc  elderly. 

At  the  Federal  level,  we  are  limited 
in  what  we  can  do.  However,  here  are 
three  areas  where  Congress  can 
strcaigthen  the  heart  of  our  society— 
the  family. 


Soviets.  MIkhan  Ooftaftchev. 
ticulate.  personable.  intdUgent.  yet 
wann  and  witty,  as  we  from  the 
United  States  noted  during  our  vWt 
with  him  for  more  than  1  hours. 

The  two  men.  House  Speaker  Jm 
Wrigbt  and  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  obviously  enjoyed  good 
n«>port  and  mixed  In  an  extremely 
good  way.  The  two  became  friends. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  efforts  of  our 
House  Speaker  and  those  Membos  of 
Congress  who  had  the  privflege  of  ac- 
companying him  to  the  Soviet  Union 
can  be  beneficial  and  truly  historic  In 
nature  and  lead  us  to  vending  leas 
money  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  for  arms  and  more  tor 
programs  that  help  the  people  of 
these  two  world  superpowers. 


BEDROCK  FAMILY  ISSUES: 
FAMILY  LEAVE.  CHILD  SUP- 
PORT. HOME  HEALTH  CARE 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  pennission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  remind  the  House  that  Moth- 
er's Day  is  May  10.  Because,  our  moth- 
ers are  a  foundation  of  our  families,  it 
is  entirely  appropriate  to  use  these  3 
weeks  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
American  family. 

It's  no  secret.  Family  life  in  America 
is  luider  stress  and  strain  from  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  pressures 
leading  to  some  very  disturbing  trends. 
We  are  seeing  a  sharp  Jump  in  the 
number  of  families  that  need  the  pay- 
checks of  both  spouses  Just  to  get  by. 


SPEAKER  WRIGHT'S  MOSCOW 
CONFERENCE  A  SUCCESS 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Bftr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privQege  to  be  among  20  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
visit  the  Soviet  Union  last  week  for  6 
days.  We  were  In  Kiev  and  Moscow 
from  Monday,  April  13,  through  last 
Saturday. 

Our  delegation  was  headed  by  our 
House  Speaker,  Jm  Wrkst  of  Port 
Worth.  TX. 

In  Moscow,  our  delegation  met  with 
Soviet  General  Secretary  MikhaU  Gor- 
bachev, the  Communist  Party's  No.  2 
man.  Yegor  Ligachev,  the  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Andrei  Gromyko.  and  Foreign 
Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze.  These 
Soviet  officials  met  with  us  for  more 
than  2  hours  each.  As  a  result  of  these 
meetings  in  Moscow,  and  as  a  resiilt  of 
the  meetings  held  just  before  we  ar- 
rived led  by  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shults,  the  Members  of  our  congres- 
sional delegation,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  sincerely  believe  that  we 
now  have  the  best  chance  for  an  arms 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  verifiable  basis  at  any  time 
since  World  War  U. 

The  American  people  can  be  very 
grateful  to  and  proud  of  our  tremen- 
dous House  Speaker,  Jm  Wright. 

House  Speaker  Jm  Wright's  admin- 
istrative assistant  Marshall  Lynam, 
and  the  chief  counsel  of  our  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Spencer 
Oliver,  who  were  an  efficient  advance 
team  for  us  before  we  arrived  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  can  be  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  American  people  for 
what  they  have  accomplished  during 
the  last  few  weeks. 

Jnc  Wright,  our  House  Si>eaker,  ar- 
ticulate, personable.  Intelligent,  yet 
warm  and  witty,  as  observed  by  the 


GAIN  NO  BASE  GAINS 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremaita.)      

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
according  to  a  report  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  the  dollar  fell  sharply, 
and  the  United  States  had  to  inter- 
vene heavily  to  support  it  in  the  for- 
eign exchange  maritets.  only  seconds 
after  Trade  Represoitative  Clayton 
Yeutter  told  a  Senate  panel  that  a  fur- 
ther decline  In  its  value  would  be  wel- 
come as  It  would  help  cut  the  trade 
deficit. 

It  is  too  early,  however,  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  our  luck  that  the 
wishbone  always  breaks  in  favor  of  our 
Treasury  and  trade  officials.  Instead, 
we  should  reflect  upon  the  andoit 
wisdom,  expressed  by  the  Greek  poet 
Hesiod  in  his  poem  "Works  and  I^o's" 
2,700  years  ago: 
Oain  no  base  gains: 
Base  gains  are  the  same  as  losses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  will  our  somnam- 
bulist officials  wake  up  and  realize 
that  they  have  been  pursuing  base 
gains,  and  reaping  real  losses  for  the 
Nation,  as  they  continue  to  undermine 
the  value  of  the  dollar? 


COMMTT- 


REAPPOINTMENT     OF 
TO  JOINT  ECONOMIC 

'I'liili! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gibbous).  Without  objection,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  15  UJ3.C. 
1024(a),  the  Chair  reappoints  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  Mr.  HAWKiifS. 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  to 
rank  after  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Hamiltoh. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
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I,  the  Ctaatr  amxNinoes  that  he  wOl 
lMiill.Mwiii  fiiilltai  iMiwiimillini  liiilij  mi 
eadi  motion  to  mmtmnA  the  rate  on 
irtiidi  a  reeordad  vote  or  the  yeu  and 
najra  are  Offdvad.  or  on  vhldi  the  vote 
la  ohjeeted  to  under  daoae  4  of  rale 
ZV. 

Soeii  roDeall  votea.  If  poatsMoed.  will 
be  taken  on  Wedneaday,  April  22. 1087. 


■ban  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  tbe 
Telet4  del  Bar  Pueblo. 

lHOn  or 

AND 


TBUTTA  DKL  SDR  PDKBZiO  AND 
AIJtBAlfA  AMD  OOUSHATTA 
INDIAN  TRIBBB  OP  TEXAS  RES- 
TORATION ACT 

Mr.  IlDAIlk  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  move  to 
anpend  the  rate  and  paas  the  bai 
(HJL  SM)  to  provide  for  the  reetora- 
tkn  of  Federal  reoognltlon  to  the 
Taleta  del  Sur  Pueblo  and  the  Ala- 
bama and  Oouahatta  Indian  Tribes  of 
Texaa,  and  for  other  puipooee,  as 


Hie  Clerk  read  aa  f  oUowa: 
HJtSM 


Be  it  emmetti  by  Ac  Seaote  ami  Hoiue  of 
B^rmemtmUvta  of  Ou  VnUed  Stata  of 
itwertca  to  Corngma  unemblei, 

•nut  Aet  mar  be  cited  u  tbe  "YsIeU  del 
Star  PdAIo  ind  Alabama  and  Couabatta 
badian  THbea  of  Tezaa  Reatoratton  Act", 
aac  msoLAnoMB. 

Hw  Becretaiy  of  tbe  InterkH'  or  bia  deals- 
oated  repceatntatlre  mar  promulgate  aucb 
racnlattona  aa  may  be  neoeamry  to  carry  out 
tbe  provWcBa  of  tbia  Act. 


TTIIf  I— TBIXTA  DKL  SDR  PDEBLO 
RinORATION 

Vor  parpoaea  of  tbia  title— 
(1)  tbe  term  "trfbe"  meana  tbe  YaleU  del 
Sur  Pueblo  (aa  ao  dfalgnat^nd  by  aectlon  102); 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  meana  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interior  or  bla  dealgnated  repre- 
aentattre: 

(S)  tbe  term  "reaervatkm"  meana  lands 
wltbln  El  Paao  and  Hud^ietb  Countiea. 
Tezaa— 

(A)  beld  by  tbe  tribe  on  tbe  date  of  tbe 
enactment  of  tbla  title; 

(B)  beld  tai  tn»t  by  tbe  State  or  by  tbe 
Texaa  Indian  Commlaainn  for  tbe  benefit  of 
tbe  tribe  on  aucb  date: 

(C)  beld  in  tniat  for  tbe  benefit  of  the 
tribe  by  tbe  Secretary  under  tbe  plan  devel- 
oped purauant  to  aecttoD  105(g):  and 

(D)  lubaeQuently  acquired  and  held  In 
truat  by  tbe  Secretary  for  tbe  benefit  of  the 
tribe. 

(4)  tbe  term  "State"  means  the  State  of 
Tezaa; 

(ft)  tbe  term  "Tribal  CouncQ"  meana  the 
govenlnc  body  of  tbe  tribe  as  recogniied  by 
tbe  Texas  Indian  Commission  on  the  date  of 
enartment  of  tbla  Act.  and  such  tribal  coun- 
cfl'a  ■ucceaaoca;  and 

(•)  the  term  "Ttwa  Indian  Act"  means  the 
Aet  entitled  "an  Act  reUting  to  the  Tiwa  In- 
diana of  Texas."  and  approved  Aprfl  12.  IMS 
(S3  Stat  M). 
ma  Its.  BDrnGNAnoN  or  TRiBK. 

Tbe  Indians  deaignated  as  the  Ttwa  Indi- 
ana of  Taleta,  Tezaa.  by  tbe  Tlwa  Indians 
Act  sbaU,  on  and  after  tbe  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  tbla  title.  I>e  known  and  desig- 
nated as  tbe  Talete  del  Sur  Pueblo.  Any  ref- 
erence in  any  law.  map.  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
Statea  to  tbe  Tlwa  Indians  of  Ysleta.  Texas. 


(A)  PtaHBUL  Raooaamoa.— Federal  reoog- 
nitkM  of  tbe  tribe  and  of  tbe  tniat  relatlan- 
abip  wtween  tbe  Dtalted  Statea  and  the 
trfbe  1 1  hereby  reatored.  Tbe  Aet  of  June  IS. 
ISM  <  IS  Stat.  9S4).  as  amended,  and  aO  lawa 
and  n  lea  of  law  of  tbe  United  Statea  of  gen- 
eral uppUcatlon  to  t»uMmi«  to  natlima. 
tribea  arbfanda  of  Indiana,  or  to  Indian  rea- 
ervatlaa  irtiicb  are  not  Inconsistent  with 
any  a|  edflc  provision  contained  in  this  title 
abaU  I  pidy  to  Um  membera  of  tbe  tribe,  the 
tribe,  md  the  reaervmtion. 

(b)  RaaroBAXioa  or  RioRia  aid  Pann- 
tanw  -All  rigbte  and  prtvUegea  of  tbe  trfbe 
and  n  embers  of  tbe  tribe  under  any  Federal 
treats  statute,  executive  order,  agreement, 
or  un  ler  any  other  authority  of  tbe  United 
Statea  which  may  have  l)een  diminished  or 
loat  u  ider  tbe  Tiwa  Indians  Act  are  hereby 
reator  xL 

(c)  ]  IDHUL  Sovicas  AHD  Bxmma.— Not- 
wlthsl  tnding  any  otho^  provision  of  law,  the 
tribe  I  nd  Um  members  of  tbe  trfbe  shall  be 
eUgHd !.  aa  and  after  tbe  date  of  tbe  enact- 
ment >f  this  title,  for  all  bmefits  and  aenr- 
loes  fv  mished  to  federally  reoognixed  Indian 
trfbea. 

(d)  BrracT  oa  PaoRKTT  Rights  aiid 
Otbxi  Oblkutioks.— Except  as  otherwise 
apedfl  ally  provided  in  ttiis  title,  the  enact- 
ment »f  this  title  stiall  not  affect  any  prop- 
erty right  or  obligation  or  any  amtractual 
right  to  obligation  in  existence  before  the 
date  qf  the  enactment  of  this  title  or  any 
obligation  for  taxes  levied  l>efore  such  date. 

SIC  ik.  grrATC  AND  noBAL  AuraoRrrr. 

(a)  arATi  AmaoaiTT.— Nothing  \n  this  Act 
shall  affect  the  power  of  the  State  of  Texas 
to  enict  special  legislation  benefiting  the 
tribe,  4nd  tbe  State  Is  authorized  to  pof  orm 
any  services  benefiting  the  tribe  that  are 
not  Inbonsistent  with  tbe  provisi<Kis  of  this 
Act.    I 

(b)  TaiaAi.  Adthohitt.— Tbe  Tribal  Coun- 
cil slupl  represent  the  tribe  and  Its  members 
in  tbe|lmplementati<m  of  ttiis  title  and  shall 
have  nill  authority  and  capacity— 

(1)  io  enter  into  contracts,  grant  agree- 
and  other  arrangements  with  any 
I  department  or  agency,  and 
administer  or  operate  any  program 
Ity  under  or  In  connection  with  any 
ontract.  agreement,  or  arrangement, 
to  ent^  into  subcontracts  or  award  grants 
to  pr^de  for  the  administration  of  any 
such  program  or  activity,  or  to  conduct  any 
other  (activity  under  or  In  connection  with 
any  sach  contract,  agreement,  or  arrange- 
ment. 

SBC  IS.  PBOVISKmS  BBLATINC  TO  TRIBAL  RIB- 
ERVATION. 

(a)  PKDKRAL    RXSXRVATIOlf    ESTABLURKD.— 

The  reservation  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
Indian  reservation  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  tribe  without  regard  to 
whettier  legal  title  to  such  lands  is  held  in 
trust  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  CoirvKTANcx  OP  Land  bt  Statx.— The 
Secretary  shall— 

(1)  kooept  any  offer  from  the  State  to 
convey  title  to  any  land  within  the  reserva- 
tion b^d  in  trust  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  tlUk  Act  by  the  State  or  by  the  Texas 
India4  (^mmlasion  for  the  l)enefit  of  the 
tribe  a>  the  Secretary,  and 

(2)  kold  such  title,  upon  conveyance  by 
tbe  S^ate,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tribe. 


April  21, 1987 

■UKX  or  Lams  bt  Tteaa.— At  tbe 
of  tbe  Tribal  Oounefl.  the 

conveyance  by  tbe  trflw  of  title 
wittUn  tbe  reservation  bdd  by 
tbe  date  of  enactment  of  tbia 
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title,  upon  sucb  conveyance 
tai  truat  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe 


BT  Aiiuaaar  Oaa- 

anding  any  other  provbdon 

tbe  Attorney  General 

Statea  shall  approve  any  deed 

t  which  conveys  title  to 

Paso  or  Hudspeth  Countiea. 

Texaa.  to  the  United  States  to  be  held  tai 

trust  by  the  Secretary  for  tbe  benefit  of  the 

trfbe. 

(e)  PnitAaBRT  Inraovgimrra  Aothob- 
tsm.- Wotwitihsianrtfpg  any  otber  provision 
of  law  at  rule  of  law,  tbe  Secretary  or  tbe 
tribe  may  inect  permanent  improvements, 
Improvemebts  of  substantial  value,  or  any 
t  autbralaed  by  law  on 
without  regard  to  whether 
lands  has  been  conveyed 
by  tbe  State  or  tbe  tribe. 

CanmiAL  JuaisucnoH 
ATioa.- The  State  shall  ex- 
criminal  Juriadlctton  within 
of  the  reservation  as  if  such 
such  Jurisdiction  with 
tbe  tribe  under  sectimis  401 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pre- 
scribe penaltiee  for  certain  acts  of  violoice 
or  intimidation.  aiKl  for  other  purpoaea." 
and  approved  April  11. 196S  (25  UAC.  1321, 
1322). 

(g)  Plan  !  fob  Enjuusuxirr  of  Rbbbbva- 
TioH.— Tbe  I  Secretary  shall  negotiate  with 
the  enlargement  of  tbe 
not  later  than  two  years 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
a  plan  for  the  enlargement  of 
lon  for  tbe  tribe.  Tbe  plan  shaU 
for  tbe  acquisition  of 
!d  from  available  public, 
lands  within  El  Paso  or 
lunties,  Texas.  Upon  approval 
by  the  tribe,  tbe  Secretary 
plan,  in  the  form  of  pro- 
in.  to  the  (ingress. 

AMD  0>asin.TATrvx  Rb- 
roB  Plan.- To  assure  tliat  le- 
and  local  Interests  are  not 
enlargement  of  the  reser- 
tribe.  tbe  Secretary,  in  devel- 
under  subaecticm  (g)  shall 
it  with  all  appropriate  offl- 
State  of  Texas,  all  appropriate 
t  officials  tai  the  affected 
of  Texas,  and  any  otber  in- 
The  consultations  required 
ion  stiall  include— 
location  of  the  additions 
ion: 
tbe  enlargement  of  the  res- 
have  on  State  and  local  tax 


•visions 


such 


[CAnOM 


the< 


the  tribe 
reservaticm 
after  tbe 
sbaUdev( 
the  real 
include  pi 
land  to  be 
State,  or 
Hudspeth 
of  such  p] 
shall  sul 
posed  1( 
(h)  Ni 

gitlmate 
prejudiced 
vation  for 
oping  tbe 
notify  and 
dalsof  th( 
local  gov( 
area  in  tbe 
terested 
under  tbla 

(1)  tbe 
to  tbe 

(2)  the  ei 
ervaUon  wi 
revenues: 

(3)  the  criminal  and  civU  Juriadlctton  of 
the  State  of  Texas  with  respect  to  tbe  reser- 
vation and  persons  on  the  reservation; 

(4)  tbe  pfovislon  of  State  and  local  serv- 
ices to  tbe  reservation  and  to  the  tribe  and 
memiiers  c(  the  trilie  on  the  reserratlon; 
and 

(5)  the  pit>vi8ion  of  Federal  services  to  the 
reservation  and  to  the  tribe  and  members  of 
the  trilie  ind  the  provision  of  services  by 
the  trn>e  to  members  of  the  tribe. 

(1)  Coanirrs  at  Plan.— Any  plan  devel- 
oped for  tta  e  enlargement  of  the  reservation 
stiall  provlle  tliat  the  Secretary  shall  not 


and 


accept  any  real  piupcity  in  trust  for  tbe 
lieneflt  of  tbe  tribe  or  bonds  unleas  sucb 
real  property  is  located  elUier  within  El 
Paao  or  Hudvetb  Countiea.  State  of  Texaa. 
(J)  SxAXBoaT  ApranBD  to  EaLABuaiuai 
Plam  Ravacmra  iMrLXMXNTATioN  or  Non- 
ncAnoa  um  OoasDixATivB  Rauuua- 
MBata.- The  Secretary  sbaU  append  to  the 
plan  a  detaOed  statement  describing  ttie 
mannCT  in  wtilcb  the  notification  and  ctm- 
sultation  prescrilied  by  subsection  (b)  was 
carried  out  and  atiall  include  any  written 
commenta  with  respect  to  tbe  enlargement 
of  the  reaervati<Ki  for  the  trilie  submitted  to 
ttie  Secretary  by  State  and  local  officials 
and  ottier  taiterested  parties  in  the  course  of 
sucb  consultation. 

SBC  1«L  nWA  INDIAN8  ACT  REPBALED. 

The  Tlwa  Indians  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

SBC  ItT.  GAMING  ACTIVmBB. 

Pursuant  to  Tritial  Resolution  No.  T.C.- 
02-80  wtiich  was  approved  and  certified  on 
March  12. 10S8.  aU  gaming  as  defined  by  ttie 
laws  of  the  SUte  of  Texas  stiall  tie  protiltitt- 
ed  on  the  tribal  reservation  and  on  tribal 
lands. 

SBC  IN.  TRIBAL  MBMBERSHIP. 

(a)  10-Ybax  Pbbxod  Afrb  Datk  of  Enact- 
KxaT.— For  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  ttiis  Act.  the  memlier- 
stiip  of  ttie  trilie  stiall  consist  of— 

(1)  tbe  individuals  listed  on  tbe  Tribal 
Memtierstiip  Roll  approved  by  the  tribe's 
Rescdution  Na  TC-5-S4  approved  December 
18.  1984.  and  approved  by  the  Texas  Indian 
Omunisslon's  Resolution  No.  TIC-S5-005 
adopted  on  January  16, 1085:  and 

(2)  a  deaoendant  of  an  tauUvidual  listed  on 
ttiat  Roll  if  ttie  descendant— 

(I)  lias  Vfa  degree  or  more  of  Tigua-Yaleta 
del  Sur  Pueblo  Indian  Blood,  and 

(II)  Is  enrolled  by  tbe  tribe. 

(b)  Rbmoval  FkOM  Tkibal  Roll.— Not- 
withstanding BUlisections  (a)  and  (c)  of  ttiis 
section— 

(1)  the  trflie  may  remove  an  individual 
from  trilial  memberstilp  if  it  determines 
that  the  taidlvldual's  enrollment  was  tan- 
proper:  and 

(2)  tbe  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  tbe 
trilie,  may  review  the  Tribal  Memberstiip 
RolL  ^^ 

(c)  Adthobitt  of  Tbibb  in  Dbtbbmuhnu 
MBKBBBBBip.-Notbtaig  tai  this  aectlcm  aball 
be  taitermeted  as  limiting  tbe  auttiority  of 
tbe  tribe  to  determine  its  memberstiip  crite- 
ria after  a  ten-year  period  or  the  eligibility 
or  indigtbOlty  of  an  taidivldual  to  member- 
stiip in  tbe  tribe. 

TITLE  n— ALABAMA  AND  COUSHATTA 
INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  TEXAS. 


SEC  Ml.  DinNinONS. 

For  purpoaea  of  ttiis  titie— 

(1)  tbe  "trilie"  means  tbe  Alabama  and 
Ckiuatiatta  Indian  Tribes  of  Texas  (consid- 
ered as  one  tribe  In  accordance  with  section 
302): 

(3)  ttie  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary  of  tbe  Interior  or  his  dealgnated  repre- 
sentative; 

(3)  tbe  term  "reaervation"  means  tbe  *<«' 
hama  and  Coustiatta  Indian  Reaervation  tai 
Polk  C^ounty.  Texas,  comprised  of — 

(A)  tbe  lands  and  otber  natural  reaourcea 
conveyed  to  tbe  State  of  Texas  by  tbe  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of  section 
1  of  tbe  Act  enttUed  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  termination  of  Federal  suporislon  over 
tbe  property  of  the  Alabama  and  Couatiatta 
Tribes  of  Indians  of  Texas,  and  tbe  Individ- 
ual members  Uiereof;  and  for  otber  pur- 
poaea." and  approved  August  23.  1054  (25 
UB.C.  721): 


(B)  tlie  lands  and  otber  natural  reaooroea 
purebaaed  for  and  deeded  to  ttie  Alaliama 
T»MW»n«  In  accordance  with  an  act  of  tbe  leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Texas  approved  Feb- 
ruary 3, 1864;  and 

(C)  lands  subsequently  acquired  and  beld 
in  trust  by  ttie  Secretary  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tribe; 

(4)  tbe  term  "State"  means  tbe  State  of 
Texas; 

(5)  ttie  term  "constitution  and  bylaws" 
mean*  ttie  constitution  and  bylaws  of  ttie 
tribe  wliich  were  adopted  on  June  10.  1971; 
and 

(8)  ttie  term  "Tribal  CouncU"  meana  ttie 
governing  body  of  ttie  tribe  under  tbe  con- 
stitution and  bylawa. 

sac  m.  ALABAMA  AND  OOUSHATTA  INDIAN 
TRIBB8  OP  TEXAS  OONSIDKRED  AS 
ONBTRIBB. 

Ttie  A1fi*?^»«»  and  Coustiatta  Indian 
Tribes  of  Texas  stiall  be  conaidered  as  one 
tribal  unit  for  purposes  of  tills  titie  and  any 
otber  law  or  rule  of  law  of  ttie  United 
States. 

SBC  MS.  RBSTORATION  OP  PBDBBAL  RBOOGNI- 
TION,  RIGBTS.  AND  BBN0RB. 

(a)  Fbdbbal  RBooGiimoN.— Federal  recog- 
nition of  tbe  tribe  and  of  the  trust  relatlon- 
stilp  between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
tribe  is  liereby  restored.  The  Act  of  June  18, 
1934  (48  Stat  984).  as  amended,  and  aU  Uws 
and  nilea  of  law  of  tbe  United  Statea  of  gen- 
eral application  to  Indiana,  to  nations, 
trfbea.  or  bands  of  Indiana,  or  to  Indian  rea- 
ervations  wtiicta  are  not  inconsistent  with 
any  specific  i^ovision  cmtained  in  tills  titie 
«»»»n  apply  to  tlie  members  of  the  tribe,  the 
tribe,  and  tlie  reservation. 

(b)  RxnoBATioa  or  RioBia  a>s  Pbivi- 
LBOBa.- All  rigbU  and  privileges  of  tbe  trfbe 
and  members  of  ttie  tribe  under  any  Federal 
treaty.  Executive  order,  agreement,  statute, 
or  under  any  ottier  authority  of  tbe  United 
Statea  which  may  tiave  been  diministied  or 
lost  undo'  tbe  Act  entitied  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  tbe  termination  of  Fedenl  supervi- 
sion over  the  property  of  ttie  Alabama  and 
Couatiatta  Indian  Tribea  of  Texaa.  and  the 
Individual  members  thereof;  and  for  other 
purposes"  and  approved  August  23,  1954, 
are  hereby  restored  and  sucb  Aet  stiall  not 
apply  to  the  tribe  or  to  members  of  tbe 
tribe  after  the  date  of  tbe  enactment  of  ttiis 
titie. 

(C)  niMBAL  BBNirnS  AND  SBXVICBS.- Not- 

witiistandlng  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
tribe  and  tbe  members  of  tbe  tribe  stiall  be 
eUglble.  on  and  after  the  date  of  tbe  oiaet- 
moit  of  this  titie,  for  aU  benefito  and  serv- 
icea  furnished  to  federally  recognised  Indian 

tribes.  

(d)  EPTBCt  ON  Pbopbbtt  Rights  and 
OiBBB  Oblioations.— Except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided  tai  this  titie,  tbe  enact- 
ment of  tills  titie  stiall  not  affect  any  prop- 
erty rlabt  or  obligation  or  any  contractual 
right  or  obUgation  In  existence  before  tbe 
date  of  ttie  enactment  of  tbla  title  or  any 
obligatim  tot  taxea  levied  before  aucb  date, 
sac  m.  CTAn  and  i«ibal  AinwMtmr. 

(a)  Statb  AuTHOBTrT.— Nottiing  in  ttiis  Act 
fii^n  affect  ttie  power  of  ttie  State  of  Texas 
to  enact  special  legialation  benefitting  the 
tribe,  and  ttie  State  is  auttioriaed  to  perform 
any  services  benefitting  ttie  tribe  ttiat  are 
not  taiGonaistent  with  tbe  provisions  of  tills 
Act 

(b)  Cubbbnt  CoasTiTU'iioN  and  Bylaws 
To  RxMAiN  m  bract.— Subject  to  ttie  prori- 
skms  of  section  303(a)  of  this  Act  the  con- 
stituticMi  and  bylaws  of  tlie  tribe  on  file  with 
the  Cmnmittee  (m  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs is  hereby  declared  to  be  approved  for 


the  purpoaea  of  aeetlaB  IS  of  the  Act  of 
June  IS.  19S4  (48  Stat  9tT;  IS  UJB.C.  4TS) 
except  tliat  all  rtferanee  to  the  Texaa 
TyyWMw  OommlarioD  ahall  be  eanaldered  aa 
reference  to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(c)  AnTBoaiTT  AND  Cafacrt  or  TRiaAi. 
Cohnch.— No  proviskin  contained  In  tbia 
title  atiall  affect  tbe  power  of  the  Tribal 
CXHincQ  to  take  any  action  under  the  aonatl- 
tution  and  bylawa  deacrlbed  in  subeeKlnn 
(b).  The  Tribal  CouncQ  abaU  lepteaept  the 
tribe  and  its  niembeta  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  tills  title  and  stiall  tiave  full  antlior- 
ity  and  capacity— 

(1)  to  enter  into  oontracta,  grant  agree- 
menta,  and  otber  arrangements  with  any 
Federal  department  on  agencr. 

(2)  to  administer  or  operate  any  program 
or  actlrity  under  or  in  coonecUon  with  any 
such  contract  agreement  or  ananaement 
to  enter  into  suboantiaets  or  award  grants 
to  provide  for  the  administration  of  any 
such  program  or  activity,  or  to  conduct  any 
other  activity  under  or  in  connection  with 
any  such  contract  agreement  or  arrange- 
ment and 

(3)  to  bind  any  tribal  governing  body  se- 
lected under  any  new  constitution  adopted 
in  accordance  with  aectlon  305  as  tbe  aucees- 
aor  in  taiterest  to  tbe  Tribal  CoundL 


SBC  nt.  ADOPTION  OP  NBW  CONBnmMMi  AND 
BYLAWS. 

Upon  written  request  of  ttie  tribal  council, 
the  Secretary  stiall  hold  an  election  for  tlie 
members  of  the  tribe  for  ttie  purpose  of 
adopting  a  new  coostitutlm  and  bylawa  in 
accordance  with  section  16  of  ttie  Aet  of 
June  18, 1034  (25  U&C.  476). 


SBC  ML  PROVniOia  BBLAT1NG  TO  TBIBAL 
BRVAIION. 

(a)  Fbdbul  Rbbbbvation  Establxshbd.- 
Ttie  reservation  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
Federal  Indian  reservation  for  tbe  uae  and 
benefit  of  the  tribe  without  regard  to 
whether  legal  titie  to  sucb  lands  la  tidd  in 
trust  by  ttie  Secretary. 

(b)  CONVXYAIKB  OP  LAND  BY  SXAXB.— Tbe 

Secretary  stiall- 

(1)  aooqit  any  offer  from  the  State  to 
convey  titie  to  any  Uuida  held  tai  trust  by 
the  State  or  the  Texas  Indtam  Commisston 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trfbe  to  the  Secretary, 
and 

(2)  stiall  Iiold  sucb  title,  upon  conveyance 
by  the  State,  in  trust  for  ttie  benefit  of  ttie 
tribe. 

(C)  CONVBYANCB  OF  LAND  BY  TBIBB.— At  the 

written  request  of  the  Tribal  CouncQ.  the 
Secretary  ahall — 

(1)  accept  oonveyanoe  by  the  tribe  of  titie 
to  any  lands  wlttiln  the  reaervation  wtiich 
are  held  by  the  tribe  to  the  Secretary,  and 

(2)  tiold  such  titie,  upon  sudi  conveyance 
by  tbe  tribe,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tribe. 

(d)  Affboval  of  Dod  by  Aitobnby  Obn- 
BBAL.— Notwittistanding  any  ottier  provision 
of  law  or  regulation,  ttie  Attinney  General 
of  ttie  United  Statea  stiall  approve  any  deed 
or  ottier  Instrument  tram  tbe  State  or  ttie 
tribe  wtiich  oonTeys  title  to  landa  wittitn  ttie 
reservation  to  the  United  Statea.        

(e)  PBBMANxaT  iMFaovmaaTs  Auiaoa- 
ixBD.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  rule  of  law,  the  Secretary  or  ttie 
tribe  may  erect  pennanent  improvementa. 
Impiovementa  of  substantial  value,  or  any 
ottier  Improvement  auttioriaed  by  law  on 
ttie  reservation  wittiout  regard  to  whettier 
legal  titie  to  sucb  lands  tiaa  been  conveyed 
to  the  Secretary  by  ttie  State  or  tlie  tribe. 

(f)  Civil  and  CanmiAL  JuBUDicnoa 
WiTKiN  Rbsbbvation.— The  State  shall  ex- 
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oMI  ud  crtnliMl  JnriidlBtioo  wttlilD 
tt»  togn^ilM  of  tt»  twunMBn  m  tf  wabtx 

■ad  4M  of  ttM  Aek  «Bttaad  "An  Act  to  pn- 
1  far  eaitain  aeta  of  Tlotann 
and  tar  ottMr  pmpoMB" 
I  April  11. 19M  (»  UJB.C.  ISU. 


to  raiMl  Vo.  M-VT.  approved 
Marah  l*.  UM.  an  gamine  as  daflnod  by  the 
IMW  of  tha  State  of  Tana  ahaU  be  prohibit' 
ad  en  tite  tribal  raaenratkn  and  on  tribal 


Tbe  8FKAKKK  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  tlM  rule,  A  Memd  la  not  re- 
qnired  cp  thii  motion. 

Tbe  lentleman  from  AriionA  [Mr. 
UBauJ  will  be  reoocnlKd  for  20  mln- 
utei  and  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
fMr.  ClAis]  will  be  reoognlaed  for  SO 
mlniitee. 

The  Chair  reoogniaes  the  gentleman 
from  AxiMoa  (Mr.  IhMuxJ. 


Mr.  XTDALL.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Monbers 
may  have  5  leglalattve  days  in  which  to 
reviae  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  bffl. 

The  SFBAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ariaona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  ^waker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Qpeaker,  HJL  318  provides  for 
the  restcnmtion  of  Federal  recognition 
to  two  Indian  tribes  located  within  the 
State  of  Texas:  The  Ysleta  del  Sur 
Pueblo  and  the  Alabama-Coushatta 
Indian  Tribe.  Both  tribes  had  their 
Federal  recognition  terminated  as  a 
result  of  acts  of  Congress  in  1967  and 
1»54  revectively. 

Both  tribes  are  currently  recognized 
•s  Indian  tribes  by  the  State  of  Texas 
and  this  bUl  would  only  restore  the 
trust  relati<n]ahlp  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo  is  a  State- 
recognlaed  tribe  with  a  population  of 
about  1.100  members  and  has  a  100- 
acre  reservation  in  El  Paso  County. 
The  pueblo  was  established  in  1680 
when  Pueblo  Indians  migrated  from 
Santa  Fe  to  Texas  during  the  Pueblo 
Indian  revolt  against  %>ain. 

The  AlabanukpCoushatta  Indian 
Tribe  is  a  State-recognized  tribe  of 
about  500  manbers  residing  on  a  4.600- 
acre  reservation  near  Livingston,  TX. 
These  Indians  came  to  east  Texas 
from  Alabama  in  the  late  1700's  and 
the  State  of  Texas  purchased  lands  for 
the  tribe  in  1854  in  part  to  reward  the 
tribe  for  its  support  to  Sam  Houston 
during  Texas'  war  of  Independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  does  not  con- 
tain any  additional  authorization  for 
new  Impropriations  of  Federal  fxinds. 
Under  this  biU  in  accordance  with 
tribal  resolutions,  gambling,  as  defined 
by  the  laws  of  Texas,  will  be  prohibit- 
ed on  the  tribal  lands.  Let  me  also 


the  language  of  the  bill  by  stat- 
even  if  the  tribes  amended  or 
their  gaming  resolutions, 
would  remain  prohibited 
allowed  by  a  future  act  of  Con- 
Mr.  ^Deaker,  this  bill  is  supported  by 
the  tribes  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  whose  districts  these  tribes 
are  located  and  I  therefore  urge  my 
coUeacues  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bUL 
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Mr.  I^^eaker, 


Mr.  ICRAIO.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  I  yield 
mysel|  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.jSpeaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  S18.  a  bUl  which  would  restore 
Federal  recognition  to  two  Texas 
Indlaq  tribes— the  Tlwa  Indian  Tribe 
in  El  faso,  TX.  and  the  Alahama-Cou- 
shattdlndlan  Tribe  in  east  Texas.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  bill  would  make  the 
tribes  eligible  to  receive  all  benefits 
availal^le  to  federally  recognized 
Indian!  tribes. 

The  I  bill  is  nearly  identical  to  one 
which  [passed  this  body  without  oppo- 
sition in  the  last  Congress,  but  unfor- 
tunately failed  to  be  enacted  upon  by 
the  ottier  body.  The  committee  took 
extenave  testimony  last  Congress  and 
worked  closely  with  members  of  the 
Texas  delegation,  including  the  former 
membdr  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
the  hciiorable  Joz  Bartoh. 

The  committee  has  attempted  to  ad- 
dress Ime  concerns  of  the  administra- 
tion—l^iat  of  an  explosion  of  new 
members  of  the  newly  recognized 
trlbes4-wlthout  philosophically  chang- 
ing th4  general  policy  Congress  has  of 
allowing  Indian  tribes  to  determine 
their  own  membership.  I  believe  the 
languace  of  HJl.  318  does  address 
their  roncems.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  318. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrleld  to  the  gentle- 
man fibm  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WalkkkI. 

ISx.  ^  TALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gei  lUeman  for  yielding. 

ytx.  Speaker.  I  rise  with  some  con- 
cerns )  hout  this  bill,  since  the  admin- 
istration has  indicated  that  it  opposes 
enactment  of  HJl.  318.  It  does  so 
based  upon  a  provision  which  I  find 
some\i^iat  disconcerting  mj^self  and 
that  Is  that  what  we  are  saying  here  is 
that  the  eligibility  for  these  benefits, 
that  amounts  to  about  $3,000  per 
person,  would  not  in  fact  be  locked  in 
upon  Che  passage  of  this  bill,  but  in- 
stead we  would  allow  the  tribe  a  10- 
year  period  of  time  to  determine  what 
the  membership  of  the  tribe  is  going 
to  be  and  anybody  who  comes  under 
that  membership  would  therefore  be 
eligibly  for  $3,000  per  person. 

Now.  I  guess  the  first  question  that  I 
have  of  somebody  is  how  many  people 
are  wf  tjilking  about  here  who  are 
going  Ik)  get  $3,000  per  person? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caimot 
respond  to  the  actual  figures.  My  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  commit- 


I  gentleman 
le  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ij  yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


tee,    the 
mi^tbei 
Mr.  UD^ 

goitlc 

Mr.  Wi 
manftom^ 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  the  rqMrt  and  the  evidence  that  we 
had  hi  prdceasing  this  bOl.  there  are 
approximately  1.100  men.  women,  and 
children,  ii>  these  reservations. 

Mr.  WAUKER.  Well,  but  my  concern 
is  that  thej  people  on  the  reservations 
are  evideialy  not  our  problem  under 
the  provision  that  the  administration 
has  omoerns  about.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  who  else  is  going  to 
become  elKlble  over  a  10-year  period 
of  time  as  we  expand  the  numbers  of 
people  in  the  tribe.  Do  we  have  any 
idea  how  far  that  expansion  is  going  to 
take  us?     I 

Mr.  UDAEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man's concern  and  there  are  others 
who  have  the  same  concern. 

What  wei  did  to  meet  it  is  to  lock  in 
the  additiocial  10-year  period  in  which 
a  person,  an  Indian  to  be  qualified, 
would  have  to  have  at  least  one-eighth 
Indian  blo^d. 

Mr.  WAUKER.  Well,  is  that  another 
1,100  people  who  are  out  there  some- 
where? Is  it  500  people?  How  many 
people  do  we  have  who  are  going  to 
become  eli^ble  for  the  benefits  during 
that  lO-yev  period  of  time? 

Mr.  xmiilAi.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  already  in  the 
bill,  a  llmitfiUon  to  1,100.  We  have  the 
further  evidence  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  ihls  tribe.  It  has  not  in- 
creased. It  ihas  the  same  population,  I 
understand  now.  that  it  had  15  or  20 
years  ago.  < 

Mr.  WA^iKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,]  in  the  report  the  gentle- 
man has  a  letter  from  the  Budget 
Office  thai  estimates  that  we  could 
have  2,000  tribe  members  at  some 
point.  Two  thousand  tribe  members 
would  mea^  that  we  would  have  a  $6 
million  a  {year  appropriation  under 
ciirrent  standards  at  $3,000  a  person. 
Is  that  what  we  are  looking  at? 

Mr.  UP  AT  J.  I  imderstand  that  the 
2,000  figure  that  the  gentleman  has  is 
for  both  reservations.  I  referred  in  my 
prepared  remarks  to  these  Ysleta  Del 
Siir  Puebloj  and  they  have  1,100. 

Mr.  WA^iKER.  AU  right.  I  under- 
stand, but  the  bill  does  cover  both 
tribes,  is  thcit  correct? 

Mr.  UDAti^That  is  correct. 

Bfr.  WAiIkeR.  So  that  we  are  talk- 
ing then  ai>out  somewhere  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  2,000  people  and  we  are  talk- 
ing about  an  expense  of  $3,000  per  eli- 
gible person,  so  that  we  are  talking 
somewhere  in  the  range  of  a  $6  million 
bill  here;  isithat  correct? 

Mr.  UDAlLL.  I  think  the  genUeman 
may  not  fiUly  imderstand  where  that 
$3,000  cam^  from  and  what  It  means. 


In  trying  to  get  a  reliable  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  this  bill,  we  asked  how 
many  reservation  Indians  do  we  have 
in  the  United  States  now  and  what  is 
the  total  dollar  amount  of  the  pro- 
grams that  can  be  assigned  to  han- 
dling our  obligations  to  our  Indian  citi- 
zens and  dividing  it  that  way  it  comes 
up  to  about  $3,000. 

But  you  do  not  go  down  with  a  bill  if 
you  are  a  citizen  on  January  1  and  say. 
"I  would  like  my  $3,000."  You  may  get 
some  of  that  in  hospitalization,  in 
medical  care,  and  all  the  things  that 
we  do  for  the  tribes. 

ICr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  think  that 
the  methodology  used  by  the  gentle- 
man is  probably  the  correct  methodol- 
ogy. I  mean,  we  are  probably  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  whatever  num- 
bers of  people  we  add  that  it  is  going 
to  cost  the  taxpayer  $3,000  per  person 
if  the  methodology  is  correct,  and  it 
sounds  like  a  fairly  reasonable  meth- 
odology to  me.  All  I  am  trying  to  de- 
termine here  is  if  the  administration  is 
correct,  that  we  are  now  going  to  allow 
a  10-year  period  to  expand  that  tribe.  I 
am  trying  to  figure  out,  I  have  a  CBO 
estimate  that  indicates  we  have  2,000 
people  at  $3,000  per  person.  That  is  a 
$6  million  bill. 

I  am  Just  wondering  if  the  adminis- 
tration is  somewhat  concerned  that  we 
may  have  another  2,000  members  out 
there  somewhere  that  we  could  double 
that  size. 

Does  anybody  Imow  what  the  esti- 
mate might  be  of  how  many  people  we 
are  talking  about? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Our  information  is  that 
we  should  not  expect  a  great  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  tribe.  I  personally  do 
not  believe  there  will  be  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  tribe.  Most  of 
them  have  wanted  to  belong  in  the 
tribe.  They  are  recognized  by  the 
State  of  Texas  and  they  want  to  be  eli- 
gible for  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
laws  of  Texas.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty 
good  indication. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Do  I  then  under- 
stand that  we  have  reason  to  believe 
and  that  the  legislative  history  should 
show  that  in  the  passage  of  this  bill 
that  we  expect  no  more  than  2,000 
people  to  ultimately  be  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  bill  that  we  have 
before  us? 

Mr.  UDALL.  BCr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  that  is  my 
expectation,  that  there  are  effectively 
not  going  to  be  growth  beyond  2.000 
members  and  I  do  not  think  we  will 
see  growth  beyond  the  $3,000  figure. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  Mr.  Speako-.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

What  I  would  prefer  to  see  us  do 
would  be  to  have  locked  in  the  situa- 
tion as  we  now  know  the  situation  to 
be.  We  know  that  there  are  2.000.  If 
that  is  the  number  that  we  expect 
there  are  going  to  be.  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  could  have  assured  ourselves 
of  an  appropriate  expenditure  level  on 
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this  by  simply  locking  in  that  number 
of  people,  whoever  is  on  the  eligible 
tribe  list  at  the  present  time.  It  seons 
to  me  that  the  administration  has  a 
very  reasonable  case  to  be  made  when 
we  say  that  we  cannot  expand  this 
over  a  period  of  as  much  as  10  years. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  regaining 
my  time,  let  me  suggest  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  expresses  some  valid  con- 
cerns, that  the  general  policy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  to  allow  Iiulian  tribes  to  de- 
termine their  own  membership  re- 
quirement; however,  in  the  case  of  new 
tribes  or  the  restoration  of  terminated 
tribes.  Congress  has  established  the 
initial  membership  roll  and  then  al- 
lowed tribes  to  add  to  that  roll.  Those 
initial  rolls  are  quite  different  from 
what  the  administration  has  suggest- 
ed. To  my  knowledge  this  would  be  the 
first  time  Congress  has  ever  legislated 
an  individual's  tribe  requirement  mem- 
bership, so  there  is  a  constricting,  if 
you  will,  from  what  is  current  law.  It 
woiild  be  unfair.  I  think,  to  the  Texas 
tribes  to  legislate  the  proposed  re- 
quirements, or  the  ones  recommended. 

In  fact,  these  proud  people  already 
do  much  to  limit  their  membership  to 
retain  their  unique  identity,  which  will 
limit  membership  and  address  I  think 
the  administration's  overall  concerns, 
as  they  were  initially  reflected  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  does  agree  that  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  they  are  going  to 
be  eligible  for  expanding  their  tribal 
list  for  a  10-year  period  of  time  and 
that  we  will  in  fact  have  to  pay  the 
benefits  for  any  person  added  during 
that  10-year  period  of  time. 
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Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  to  correct  my 
colleague,  as  I  understand  the  bill, 
they  are  frozen  or  limited  for  10  years 
to  a  specific  membership.  It  is  after 
the  10-year  period  that  they  might  be 
able  to  identify,  based  on  the  require- 
ments for  membership,  they  might  be 
able  to  Identify  additioiud  people.  But 
you  have  a  10-year  window  here  in 
which  they  are  limited  in  number. 

Mr.  WALKER.  OK.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  In  other  words, 
we  are  freezing  in  the  present  mem- 
bership for  a  10-year  period  of  time. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  then  a  decade 
from  now  they  can  begin  to  add  to  the 
tribal  membership  at  that  point. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  That  is  a  possibility, 
but  under  tupexAlic  and  designated  re- 
quirements.^^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  l^Mako-,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
badt  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HuBBAKD).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  fran 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udaix]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
HJl.  318.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill. 
as  amended,  was  paoed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SURFACE  MINING  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS RELATING  TO  THE  2- 
ACRE  EXEMPTION  AND  THE 
SET-ASIDE  OF  STATE  FUNDS 
FOR  ABANDONED  MINE  RECLA- 
MATION 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  ^}eaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  1063)  to  amend  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act 
of  1977  to  permit  States  to  set  aside  in 
a  special  trust  fund  up  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  armual  State  funds 
from  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Rec- 
lamation Fund  for  expenditure  in  the 
future  for  purposes  of  abandoned 
mine  reclamation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clez^  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  1963 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  oj 
Repre$enttMve$   of  the    United   Statet   of 
American  in  Congreu  oatenMed, 

TITLE  I— SPECIAL  STATE  SET-ABIDE 

SBC  in.  AMENDMENT  OP  SinVACB  MININC  CON- 
TROL AND  RZCLAMAnON  ACT. 

Section  403(K)  of  the  Surface  Mining  Cm- 
trol  and  RecUmatlon  Act  of  1977  la  amend- 
ed by  redeslsnattns  paracraph  (S)  aa  para- 
Kraph  (4)  and  by  addlnc  the  fOUowlng  new 
paragraph  after  paragraph  (3): 

"(3)  Spscial  Staik  Sar-AaiDB  roa  Pdtosb 
Eb  papi'iTVBK  — Nf^twlthttandlng  the  proviao 
contained  in  paragraph  (2),  any  State  may 
receive  and  retain,  without  regard  to  the 
three-year  limitation  referred  to  In  such 
proviso,  up  to  tea  per  centum  of  the  aivro- 
priated  funds  granted  annually  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  that  State  under  paragraph  (3)  if 
such  moneys  are  depoalted  in  a  special  tmst 
fund  established  under  State  law  and  such 
moneys  (together  with  all  Interest  earned 
on  such  moneys)  may  be  expended  by  tbe 
State  solely  to  xwitwpiiah  the  purpoaea  of 
this  title  after  August  3, 1992.  All  moneys  so 
deposited  In  special  State  trust  aooounts.  as 
well  as  all  Interest  earned,  shall  be  consid- 
ered State  moneys.  This  paragraph  shall 
cease  to  vply  to  any  State  for  fiscal  yean 
after  any  fiscal  year  In  which  approval  of 
tbe  State  regulatory  program  under  section 
503  is  terminated  or  withdrawn  by  the  Sec- 
retary until  the  first  subsequent  fiscal  year 
after  the  flscal  year  in  which  the  Secretary 
reapprovea  the  State  program.". 
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lESs: 


TXnX  n-TWO-AC8B  XXBCFTION 

(a)  B—M.  a«rtlon  tas  of  tbe  Sorfaee 
Mtataw  Control  and  BurlonwHim  Act  of 
urr  CM  U&C  lan)  li  amended  aa  foDom: 

<1)  Id  poi^nph  <1),  ineert  "and"  tanmedl- 
ataly  altar  "htav". 

(S)  SMke  out  paiagiaidi  (3). 

(S)  ITiilMlinetn  pangraph  (S)  as  (3). 

a»  ttitiiia  Dais  pob  NBw  Om- 
AXiOBS.— Tbe  aaenkBcnta  made  by  thla  aeo- 
tlan  etaaD  take  effect  on  the  date  30  dayi 
after  the  enactment  of  thie  Act  wtth  reepect 
to  each  operator  wnmenrlnc  surfaoe  ooal 
mtaiinc  openttaM  on  or  after  raeli  date. 

(C)  Bm^M-HI*  DaXS  POB  ■jluiisi 

Ainaa.— llie  amendmenta  made  by  thia 
tion  ataaD  take  effect  on  the  date  0  months 
after  the  enaciment  of  thla  Act  wttta  reject 
to  oadi  operator  rnmmenring  surfaoe  coal 
ntalas  operattana  pirfff***  to  an  authortaa- 
tlon  under  State  law  before  the  date  30  days 
after  the  enactment  of  thla  Act  Nothing  in 
thia  Act  ahaD  predode  redamatian  acttvi- 
tlea  purauant  to  State  law  or  retulatlons  at 
the  site  of  any  surfaoe  coal  mine  which  was 
exempt  from  the  Sotlace  Mining  Control 
and  Redamatlon  Act  of  1977  under  section 
83g(3)  of  that  Act.  as  In  effect  before  the  en- 
actment of  thte  Act 

(d)  Cffscx  ow  Sxan  Lsw.— To  the  extent 
that  any  provlalon  of  a  State  law,  or  of  a 
State  regi^^tlon.  adopted  punuant  to  the 
eaceptlon  under  aectlon  338(3)  of  the  Sur- 
fMe  IflntDg  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1377  aa  In  effect  before  the  enactmoit  of 
thla  Act.  la  Inoansistent  with  the  amend- 
menta made  by  thia  aectlon.  such  provision 
Shan  be  of  no  further  force  and  effect  after 
the  effective  date  of  audi  amendments. 

(e)  Danamoii.— For  purpoaea  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  tens  "surfaoe  coal  mining  oper- 
atlona"  baa  the  '"»"«*»g  provided  by  aectlon 
701(38)  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Redunatlon  Act  of  1977. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
aeoond  demanded? 

Mr.  CRAIO.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
aaecond.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  With- 
out obJecti<»i.  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered aa  ordered. 

ThCTewas  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall] 
will  be  recognised  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentlonan  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craio] 
will  be  reoognlwd  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Ariaona  [Mr.  Udall]. 
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Mr.  UDAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legidattve  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marts  cm  the  bill  presently  xmder  con- 
slderatlon.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDAUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  1963. 

Ten  years  ago,  on  August  3.  1977, 
the  Surfaoe  Mining  Ccmtrol  and  Recla- 
mation Act  [SMCRA]  was  signed  into 
law.  This  was  a  monumental  piece  of 


environmental  legislation.  It 
llahM  for  the  flrat  time  a  national  pro- 
grai^  to  protect  society  and  tba  envl- 
Rnulient  from  the  advene  effects  of 
surface  <»al  mining  (H>eratloin8.  and 
the  surfaoe  impacts  of  underground 
minfag.  It  also  was  designed  to  bring 
statataity  and  orderly  development  into 
an  i^iwiillal  and  vital  industry  which 
had  jheretof  ore  been  largely  regulated 
in  w  nonuniform  manner  on  a  State- 
by-qtate  basis. 

Wfille  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
has  not  lived  up  to  my  ezpectaticms,  it 
has  been  helpful  in  many  ways.  How- 
ever, there  are  several  areas  where  ex- 
perience has  shown  there  needs  to  be 
significant  improvemoit.  HJl.  1963  ad- 
dress two  such  areas. 

Tl^e  first  of  these,  section  101  of 
HJt;  1963,  amends  section  402(g)  of 
SMCRA  and  authorizes  States  to  es- 
tablish a  qMCial  trust  fund  which 
coulti  be  utilized  for  abandoned  mine 
land  reclamation  purposes  after  the 
tenmination  date  of  1992  of  the  Aban- 
don^ Mine  Land  [AMU  fund  und» 
title  IV  of  8HCRA.  Each  State  could 
set  aside  up  to  10  percent  of  the  i^ 
propriated  State  share  fund  granted 
annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  that  State  under  the  title  IV 
AMti  Program.  These  f imds  would  be 
depieited  in  a  special  interest-bearing 
truflli  aocoimt  established  under  State 
law.,  Only  States  with  ^proved 
SMintA  title  V  programs  would  be  eli- 
gibly. Moneys  deposited,  as  well  as  in- 
tere^.  would  be  considered  State 
moi|eys  and  could  be  used  for  reclama- 
tion! purposes  after  August  3, 1992,  the 
pre^nt  expiration  elate  for  the  collec- 
AMXi  fees. 

second  provision  of  HJl.  1963, 
201.  repeals  section  528(2)  of 
This  section,  commonly 
as  the  2-acre  exemption,  has 
the  most  troublesome  and  mis- 
provision  of  SMCRA.  It  was  de- 
signed to  permit  small  coal  operators, 
the  so-called  mom  and  pop  operators, 
to  lie  exempt  from  the  permitting  and 
regflatory  requirements  of  SMCRA 
wh«re  the  surface  disturbance  affected 
2  adres  or  less.  Therefore,  these  2-acre 
or  less  operators  were  not  required  to 
con  ply  with  the  permitting,  land  rec- 
lamation,  or  environmental  perform- 
anc  i  requirements  of  SMCRA. 

Qowever  well  intentioned  in  1977, 
thel  2-acre  exemption  turned  out  to  be 
th«mo8t  misused  and  abused  provision 
of  ^CRA.  Unethical  operators,  not 
smgll  mom  and  pop  operators,  tised 
th^  exemption  to  avoid  SMCRA  land 
reclamation  requirements  and  the  pay- 
ment of  abandoned  lands  reclamation 
fees.  This  gave  the  unethical  operator 
a  sknificant  economic  advantage.  Not 
on$^^»uld  the  cost  of  land  reclama- 
tion be  avoided,  a  significant  cost,  but 
a3Bf  the  abandoned  mine  land  fee  of 
35  fcents  per  ton  of  surface  mined  coal 
was  not  paid.   Legitimate   operators 
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methods  were  used  by  the 

operator  to  fall  within  the  2- 

One   of   the   most 

the  ao-called  string  of 

an  operator  would  mine  a 

>f  sites  altmg  a  ooal  seam. 

few  feet  between  each  oper- 

site  was  then  claimed  as  a 


separate  2-acre  site  to  bring  it  within 


ttion.  Other  ruses  were  to 
haul  roads  to  local  govem- 
decrease  the  surface  area  dis- 
acres  or  leas.  Other  comiia- 
wlth  small  independ- 
irs— who  were,  in  fact,  not 
but  each  claimed  an  ex- 
Shell  corporticms  were  also 
Lder  which  separate  comi>a- 
f  ormed  but  In  actuality  cOn- 
ted  in  one  entity.  Other  en- 
)ly  ignored  the  2-acre  provi- 
de expectation  they  would  not 
tended— in  this  they  were  fre- 
quently successfuL 

It  is  t^e  committee's  position  that 
this  widdq>read  abuse  can  only  be  con- 
trolled ta^  the  repeal  of  the  2-acre  ex- 
emption^ Its  repeal  will  in  no  way 
harm  the  legitimate  (XMd  operator, 
large  or  small.  The  benefits  of  closing 
this  loophole,  which  has  given  the  le- 
gitimate coal  Industry  a  bad  image,  far 
outweigh  any  i)ossible  benefits  of  its 
retention. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  HJl.  1963  is 
a  bipartisan  effort  and  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  opposition.  The  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  the  legitimate  coal 
indiistryi  supports  the  bill. 

In  doling  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  wide  spread  abtise  of  the  2-acre  ex- 
emption should  not  be  perceived  as  a 
condom  lation  of  the  coal  industry  as  a 
wholeTxhe  abuse  was  largely  confined 
to  a  few  areas.  By  and  large  the  major- 
ity of  the  coal  industry  has  operated 
in  a  l^itimate  and  workman-like 
manner  buid  has  attempted  to  comply 
with  th^  law.  Coal  mining  Is  an  essen- 
tial and  important  industry  and  it 
should  Qot  have  its  Image  tarnished  by 
the  unethical  operator  out  to  make  a 
fast  buc^  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Mr.  SPMker,  I  strongly  recommend 
HJl.  1903  receive  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Sbeaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  tima* 

Mr.  qRAIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  ^ch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Surface  Bfining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Acrt 
[SMCHA]  of  1977  contains  a  proviso 
which  requires  each  State  receiving 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  funds  to 
q)aid  mose  funds  within  3  years  of 
being  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 

Some  I  States  have  discovered  that 
this  3-ytear  limitation  does  not  act  to 
serve  IJie  best  interest  of  their  recla- 
mation programs.  Congress  has  been 


requested  to  modify  the  S-year  limita- 
tion so  that  each  State  may  better  reg- 
ulate Its  grant  fund  expenditures.  HJl. 
1963  contains  a  title  which  authorises 
each  State  to  set  aside  10  percent  of 
each  annual  abandoned  mine  reclama- 
tion fund  grant  in  a  special  trust  fund. 
Moneys  frcHn  these  special  trust  funds, 
and  any  interest  earned  by  said  special 
trust  funds,  could  be  spent  whenever 
deemed  ^ypropriate  by  the  States  so 
long  as  they  are  spent  solely  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  SMCRA. 

This  is  a  reasonable  modification  to 
existing  law  in  that  it  does  not  signifi- 
cantly dilute  the  effect  of  annual 
SMCRA  grants  and  their  spending  re- 
quirements and  yet  does  give  each 
State  the  flexibility  to  better  regulate 
the  expenditure  of  grant  moneys. 

HJl.  1963  also  contains  a  second  title 
which  would  repMd  the  2-acre  exemp- 
tion provision  of  SMCRA  which  cur- 
rently exempts  those  surfaoe  coal 
mining  opomtions  which  affect  2  acres 
or  less  from  all  provisions  of  the  act. 

This  2-acre  exonptlon  has  given  rise 
to  several  different  forms  of  SMCRA 
circumvention.  In  some  instances,  op- 
erators have  been  found  to  be  mining 
a  number  of  sites  along  a  coal  seam 
where  50  to  100  feet  are  skipped  be- 
tween pits  with  each  site  being 
(daimed  as  a  separ^  mine  under  the 
2-acre  exemption.  In  other  Instances, 
shell  corporations  have  been  created 
under  which  separate  companies  were 
formed  and  operated  under  the  2-acre 
exemption  using  common  equipment, 
employees,  offices,  and  stockholders. 

The  end  result  has  been  a  flurry  of 
lawsuits,  a  disproportionate  expendi- 
ture of  State  and  Federal  funds,  and 
the  circumvention  of  the  reclamation 
provisions  of  SMCHA. 

The  best  way  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems is  to  repeal  the  troublesome  2- 
acre  exempti(m  so  that  each  State  can 
get  on  with  its  reclamation  programs 
in  an  effective  and  orderly  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Chbhxt]. 
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Mr.  CHENEY.  "Ux.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  be  cosponsorlng  with  Mr. 
Udaix,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr.  Marlih^ 
the  bill  before  us  today  to  make  some 
needed  adjustments  in  the  Surface 
M<'Tii"g  Control  and  Reclamation  Act. 

This  legislation,  HJl.  1963,  consists 
of  two  titles— one  dealing  with  the  so- 
called  2-acre  exemption,  and  one  deal- 
ing with  the  use  of  abandoned  mine 
land  funds.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
worii  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  (^mmittee.  Mr. 
Udall,  to  develop  this  bill. 

The  so-called  2-acre  exemption  in 
the  law  seemed  like  a  reasonable  thing 
to  do  in  1977,  but  it  has  since  proven 
to  be  extremely  difficult  to  enforce 
and  administer,  and  has  been  seriously 
abused  by  a  few  unstTupulous  opera- 


tors whose  iUegal  activities  have 
bll^ted  the  mine  reclamation  effort. 
The  bill  before  us  would  correct  these 
problems  and  require  premier  reclama- 
tion at  all  mines,  regardleas  of  size. 

The  seocmd  issue  addreaaed  by  the 
bill  is  the  matter  of  giving  States  more 
flexibility  to  deal  with  problems 
caused  by  past  mining. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  title  IV  of 
the  Surfaoe  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act  established  a  program  to 
facilitate  repair  of  damage  from  past 
mining— the  Abandoned  Mine  Lands 
Program.  This  work  is  paid  for  out  of 
a  fund  derived  from  a  fee  on  each  ton 
of  coal  that  is  mined.  That  fee  system 
is  scheduled  to  expire  in  1992. 

The  notion  of  giving  States  more 
flexibility  in  handling  their  AML 
funds  stemmed  from  a  particular  prob- 
lem in  Rock  Springs,  WY,  which  sits 
on  top  of  a  honeycomb  of  long-aban- 
doned underground  coal  mine  voids. 
Since  1948,  Rock  Springs  citizens  have 
been  troubled  by  periodic  episodes  of 
subsidence— collapsing  of  the  ceilings 
of  these  mines.  The  Rock  brings  situ- 
ation clearly  is  Wyoming's  most  seri- 
ous abandoned  mine  problem. 

For  well  over  a  decade.  State  and 
local  officials  have  searched  for  ways 
to  do  something  about  this  problem.  A 
lot  of  money  has  been  spent  to  study 
the  extent  of  the  mine  voids  and  to  try 
to  keep  them  from  collapsing. 

The  method  of  choice  in  recent 
years  was  to  try  to  backfill  the  voids 
by  pmnping  in  a  slurry  mixture.  But 
there  is  reascm  to  believe  that  back- 
filling intended  to  prevent  subsidence 
has,  itself,  triggered  more  subsidence 
in  adjacent  areas.  As  a  result,  the 
State  of  Wyoming  is  seeking  other 
methods  to  deal  with  the  subsidence 
problem. 

It  is  questionable,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  a  good,  cost-effective  solution 
to  this  longstanding  problem  will  be 
found  before  1992,  when  the  fee  on 
coal  which  finances  the  AML  Program 
is  scheduled  to  expire. 

To  address  this  kind  of  situation,  the 
bill  before  us  today  woiild  allow  States 
to  set  aside  up  to  10  percent  of  their 
mniini  a4>proprlated  funds  under  the 
AML  Program  in  a  special  trust  fund. 
Money  in  such  funds,  together  with 
any  interest  earned,  could  be  used 
after  1992  to  address  remaining  mine 
redamatlcni  problems  such  as  the  one 
in  Rock  Springs  which  defy  immediate 
solution. 

Our  bill  does  not  alter  any  State's  al- 
location under  the  AML  Program,  and 
it  does  not  in  any  way  change  the  pur- 
poses for  which  AML  funds  can  be 
spent  It  simply  gives  States  the  flexi- 
bility to  set  aside  a  small  portion  of 
their  AML  allocations  if  they  choose 
for  use  In  the  future  to  solve  problems 
that,  for  technical  or  other  reasons, 
cannot  be  solved  now. 

Mr.  CRAIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wy- 


oming [Mr.  Chbrt],  and  also  would 
like  to  ccmiment  on  the  leadership  role 
he  has  played  in  gaining  greater  flexi- 
bility that  I  think  has  been  dewly 
demonstrated  is  neoe«ary  in  the  law. 
We  beUeve  that  HJL  1963  demoo- 
Btrates  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  have  no  others  who 
wish  to  comment,  and  therefore.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  I^neaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rahall]. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gtvea 
me  great  pleasure  to  rlae  In  support  of 
HJl.  1963,  a  bill  which  would  repeal 
the  2-acre  exemption  provided  by  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamar 
tion  Act  of  1977  as  well  as  authorize 
the  States  to  retain  up  to  10  percent  of 
their  annual  AML  constructliHi  grant 
for  future  use. 

This  Is  raUier  an  historic  occasion. 
No  amendments  to  SMCRA  have  been 
considered  on  the  House  floor  since  its 
enactment  although  a  nimiber  of 
modifications  have  been  made  to  the 
act  through  the  impropriations  proc- 
ess over  the  years. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  an  historic 
occasion  in  the  soise  that  we  have  a 
bill  to  amend  SMCRA  that  the  sup- 
port not  only  of  the  recognized  father 
of  the  Federal  surfaoe  mining  law.  Mo 
Udall,  but  of  representatives  from  the 
Appalachian  and  Western  coalfields  as 
well. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  would  say  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, that  it  is  a  great  privilege  for  me 
to  rise  in  support  of  an  amendment  to 
SMCRA  not  only  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  (m 
BCining  and  Natiu-al  Resources,  but  as 
a  representative  of  the  great  State  of 
West  Virginia  where  the  Federal  Sur- 
face Mining  Act  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
impact.  During  my  first  term  in  the 
Congress,  I  had  the  honor  of  serving 
on  the  conference  committee  which 
ironed  out  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  which  ulti- 
mately became  the  1977  law.  As  many 
of  us  well  remonber,  this  law  had  a 
very  controversial  history  and  to  this 
day  its  implementation  continues  to 
spark  heated  debate.  However,  cm  the 
matter  before  us  today,  there  Is  no 
controversy  and  we  stand  united 
behind  this  legislaUon.  This  blU  is  a 
tribute  to  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  and  his  ability  to 
act  when  the  situation  warrants. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  the  2- 
acre  abusers  have  been  in  the  minori- 
ty. Upon  the  enactment  of  HJl.  1963, 
if  you  listen  closely,  I  think  you  will 
hear  a  collective  sigh  of  relief  from 
the  coal  industry.  The  many  law-abid- 
ing producers  of  coal  in  this  country 
have  long  labored  under  the  stigma 
much  of  the  media  has  attached  to 
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eoal  twttiiwff  due  to  abuaM 
■  tta«  a-«ere  ezMBiittaD. 

who  bave  alwaed  the  2-aere 
have  not  only  gtvoi  the 
entire  ooal  tndnatry  a  Uack  eye.  but 
have  alao  created  untelr  ooinpetltian 
in  the  produettan  of  cooL  And  this.  It 
ahoold  be  noted,  was  one  of  the  major 
leaaoaa  for  the  enactment  of  the  1977 
law— to  enaure  that  all  coal-modudns 
States  were  playlnc  by  the  same  set  of 
lulea  irtien  tt  came  to  envfnmmental 
sfeandank  govemlnc  surface  coal 
mtntaw  and  reelamstkm. 

While  the  AML  provlskm  of  HJl. 
IMS  la  not  of  great  Interest  to  those  of 
us  tram  the  Sast.  It  does  recognise  a 
problem  certain  Weston  States  are 
having  with  title  IV  and  I  am  pleased 
that  li  has  been  Incladed  in  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  note  that  at  scxne  point 
in  the  near  future.  I  wlU  be  conducting 
overaii^t  hearings  on  the  AML  Pro- 
gram so  that  we  may  begin  to  focus  on 
the  redamatkm  needs  of  the  coal 
States  after  1992  when  the  current 
AML  Program  expires. 

I  urge  an  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bilL 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  timie,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEASXR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HuBBAis).  The  Question  is  on  the 
motkm  ottered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arlscma  CMr.  UdauJ  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 
HJL  1963,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  sumended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DE8IONATINO  A  SEGMENT  OF 
KIN08  RIVER  IN  CAUPORNIA 
AS  A  WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  move  to 
suqoend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  799)  to  designate  a  segment  of 
the  Kings  River  in  California  as  a  wild 
and  scenic  river,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.7M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Repreaentativea   of  the    United   Statet   of 
America  in  Conoreu  auenibUd, 
■acnoN  I.  DasKNAnoN  or  kings  bivsb. 

(a)  Donnuxioii.— Section  3<a)  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rtrers  Act  (16  VS.C.  1274<s»  is 
■»»«•««»■«<  by  sddlns  the  tdOamtnt  new  para- 
graph at  the  end: 

"(63)  KoHia.  Caufobhia.— The  Middle 
Fork  of  the  mnga  River  from  its  headwa- 
ten  at  Lake  Helen  between  Miiir  Pass  and 
Bkttik  Oiant  Mtnmtaln  to  its  confluence 
with  the  main  stem;  the  South  Fork.  Klnss 
Rtyer  from  lU  headwaters  at  Lake  115M  to 
its  confluence  with  the  main  stem;  and  the 
main  stem  of  the  Kings  River  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  IfkhQe  Fork  and  the  South 
Fork  to  the  point  at  elevation  1595  feet 
above  mean  sea  leveL  The  segments  within 


Itat. 


srapl 


the  Kings  CanTon  Nattooal  Faik  shaD  be 
adUttiatered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interl- 
or.  Tie  rematning  segments  shall  be  admln- 
Merad  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Afteil  oonaultatloo  with  State  and  local  gov- 
its  and  the  interested  public  and 
year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
the  lespecUve  Secretaries  shall 
action  as  is  required  under  subaeo- 
of  this  section.  In  the  case  of  the 
of  the  river  administered  by  the 
of  the  Interior,  the  requirements 
(b)  shaU  be  fulfilled  through 
apprdprlate  revisions  to  the  general  man- 
agement plan  for  Kings  Cany«i  National 
Parkjand  the  boundaries,  classification,  and 
develKxnent  plans  for  such  segmmts  need 
not  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Such  reviskms  to  the  general  management 
plan  tor  the  park  shall  assure  that  no  devel- 
opmeht  or  use  of  park  lands  shall  be  under- 
takeq  that  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  designa- 
tion af  the  river  under  this  paragrv>h.  For 
the  nirpoaes  of  the  segments  designated  by 
this  |angraph,  there  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
grapk.". 

(b)  RsHTTiaatiiM}.— Section  3(a)  of  the 
wad  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  UJB.C. 
13T4(a))  is  amended  by  redesignating  the 
>hs  relating  to  the  Cache  La  Poudre 
the  Saline  Bayou.  Black  Creek,  the 
and  the  White  Salmon  as  para- 
(57)  through  (61),  respectively. 

sac  IjSPBCIAL  MANACBmNT  ARBA. 

(a)JEsT*i.iBHMSwT.— In  order  to  provide 
for  ptibllc  outdoor  recreation  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  certain  areas  within  the  Sierra  Na- 
tional Forest  and  the  Sequoia  National 
Foreit,  to  protect  those  areas'  natural,  ar- 
chaeelogical.  and  scenic  resources  and  to 
provile  for  appropriate  fish  and  wildlife 
lent  of  those  areas,  there  is  hereby 
led  the  Kings  River  Special  Man- 
Area  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
to  as  the  "special  managonent 
The  special  management  area  shall 
be  at^ninlstered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture thereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
"the  iSecretary")  as  a  separate  unit  of  the 
Sleriit  National  Forest.  The  boundaries  of 
the  9ierra  National  Forest  and  the  Sequoia 
National  Forest  shall  be  adjusted  according- 
ly,    j 

(b)  AasA  IRCLUDKD.— The  special  manage- 
ment area  shall  consist  of  the  lands,  waters, 
and  mterests  therein  within  the  area  gener- 
ally iepicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Bounda- 
ry l4ap.  Kings  River  Special  Management 
dated  April  1987.  The  map  shall  be 
and  available  for  public  inqtection  in 
Offices  of  the  National  Forest  Service, 
It  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary 
Iture  may  from  time  to  time  make 
revisions  of  the  boundary  of  the  spe- 
lentarea. 

(c>|  AufiiiisTaATiOR.— The  Secretary  shall 
adm^iister  the  special  management  area  in 
accx^dance  with  this  Act  and  with  the  provi- 
sions of  law  generally  applicable  to  units  of 
the  national  forest  system.  In  the  case  of 
any  fonfllct  between  the  provisions  of  such 
Act.  jthe  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  govern. 
In  the  admtaiistration  of  the  special  man- 
agement area  the  Secretary  may  utilize 
such  statutory  authority  as  may  be  avail- 
able to  him  for  the  cmiservation  of  wildlife 
and  natural  resources  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this  Act.  Noth- 
ing m  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
gra^ng  within  the  special  management  area 
to  tte  same  extent,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  same  rules  and  regulatkms  as  applicable 


in  the  ■liMiiHii  of  tliis  Act  The  Secretaiy 
may  penn|t  the  cutting  of  timber  within  the 
it  area  only  in  those  eases 
wliere  in  the  Judgment  o<  the  Secretary  the 
cutting  of  Isudi  timber  is  required  in  order 
to  control  Mm  attains  of  fire,  inaecta,  or  dia- 
otherwiae  oonaerTe  the  siwiwij 
or  the  natural  or  historkal  objecta  in  the 


Aim 

ri^ta,  lands  within  the 

It  area  are  withdrawn 

entry,  and  patent  under  the 

of  the  United  Statea.  from  tlM 

mlnoal  leasing  laws  of  the 

and  from  opwatian  of  the 

Act  of  1970. 
am  FisHuiu.— The  Secretary 
hunting,  and  fishing  on  lands 
the  special  management 
with  appUcable  Federal 
r.  The  Secretary  may  dealgnatie 
and  fstabllah  periods  when, 
will  not  be  permitted  for  rea- 
safety,  administration,  fish 
management  or  public  use  and 
Except  in  emergendea  and  regu- 
lations iaslied  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subsecUoni  shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after 
consultatl4n  with  the  appropriate  State 
agencies  r^^Kmsible  for  hunting  and  fishing 
acUvlties. 

T  Plah.— After  consultation 
of  California,  the  Secretary 
a  management  plan  for  the 
lent  area  within  three  years 
lent  of  this  Act.  The  plan 
or  public  outdoor  recreation 
loyment  of  the  special  manage- 
ment area,  protect  area's  natural,  archae- 
ological, iitid  scenic  resources,  and  provide 
for  approt>riate  fish  and  wQdllfe  manage- 
ment wltUn  the  area.  The  plan  shall  con- 
tain provlgions  for  managemmt  of  vegeta- 
the  area  designed  to  enhance 
carrying  capacity  of  the  area, 
permit  off -road  vehicular  use 
trails  to  the  same  extent  and  In 
locations  as  was  permitted  before 
of  this  Act  The  plan  shall  pro- 
le  development  of  hiking  trails  in 
management  area  and  shall  in- 
from  Garlic  Creek  to  little  Te- 
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(g) 
State  or 


TO  Pkivats  LAms.— If  any 
.tely  owned  land  or  any  valid 
mining  dfUm  or  other  valid  occupancy  Is 
within  th^  special  uanagement  area,  or  if 
State  or  private  subsurface  rights  underly 
public  lanos  within  the  special  management 
area,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  the  State 
or  private  owner,  claimant,  or  occupier  and 
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irs,  in  interest  such  rights 
to  assure  adequate  and 
for  economic  and  other  pur- 
site  concerned.  Such  rights 
to  reasonable  regulations 
Secretary  to  protect  the  natu- 
values  of  the  special  manage- 
taking  into  account  the  tradi- 
tional and  customary  means  of  access  used 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Srssmc  PaoTKnoRS.— In  recognition 
of  the  dispute  that  exists  over  whether  a 
dam  proj^  should  be  constructed  in  the 
segment  of  the  Main  Stem  of  the  Kings 
River  from  the  point  at  elevation  1595  feet 
above  mean  sea  level  downstream  to  the 
point  at  ilevatlon  990  feet  above  mean  sea 
levels.  Congress  declares  its  Intention  at  this 
time  notjto  designate  that  segment  of  the 
Kings  River  as  a  component  of  the  WOd  and 
Scenic  RiVers  System.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  Federal  lands 


may  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any 
dam  <»'  dlversi<m  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  special  management  area  without  9e- 
dflc  authority  of  the  Congress.  In  order  to 
protect  the  natural,  cultural,  recreational, 
fishery,  and  wildlife  values  of  the  river  seg- 
ment lefqied  to  In  this  subsection,  that  seg- 
ment shall  be  subject  to  the  proviskms  of 
section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  2, 1986  (82 
Stat.  906)  In  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were 
tkwlmatfttl  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  pre- 
clude the  Kings  River  Conservation  District 
frmn  omductlng  studies  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
VairTO]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Pashatam]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  CHiair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  VkhtoI. 

aamBALLBAVK 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  presentty  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  799  was  intro- 
duced by  our  good  friend  and  (»1- 
league  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Rick  Lehmah. 

H.R.  799,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, would  designate  about  81  miles  on 
the  Kings  River  in  California  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  System.  The  bill  also  es- 
tablishes a  48.000  acre  special  manage- 
ment area  on  Forest  Service  land  that 
includes  the  Kings  River  canyon  area 
and  provides  for  protection  of  an  addi- 
tional 11  mUes  of  the  main  stem  of  the 
Kings  River. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kings  River  origi- 
nates in  Kings  Canyon  National  Park 
and  flows  into  Tulare  Lake  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California.  The 
middle  and  south  forks  of  the  Kings 
River  head  waters  gathers  in  the  High 
Sierra  Nevada  Motintains  at  nearly 
14,000  feet  elevation  and  flow  in  rapid 
des(xnt  through  some  of  the  wildest 
reaches  of  Kings  Canyon  National 
ParlL.  The  two  forlcs  Join  to  form  the 
main  stem  and  passes  through  what 
has  been  called  the  deepest  canyon  in 
the  continental  United  States,  8,240 
feet  from  the  top  of  Spanish  Moun- 
tain to  the  river.  In  the  11,160-foot 
drop  to  the  river  it  passes  through  all 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  life  zones  from 
alpine  to  sonoran.  The  diversity  of 
vegetation  and  wildlife  along  the  river 
encompasses  nearly  all  of  the  species 
to  be  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and 
in  some  places  the  more  rare  animal 
q>ecies  are  f  oimd  in  large  numbers. 


The  Kings  River  is  widely  known  as 
(me  of  the  finest  trout  streams  in  Cali- 
fornia and  has  been  designated  for 
special  status  by  the  State  as  a  wild 
trout  fishery. 

The  upper  river  is  a  favorite  of  back- 
packers and  sustains  heavy  use  from 
hikers.  The  lower  river  is  heavily  used 
for  general  recreation  but  is  most  pop- 
ular as  a  rafting  river.  It  lias  been  esti- 
mated that  about  20,000  raft  trips  are 
made  annually. 

While  there  has  been  a  long  history 
of  water  development  projects  pro- 
posed for  the  Kings  River,  only  one  is 
currently  active  and  calls  for  a  dam  at 
Rodgers  Crossing,  Just  upstream  from 
the  upper  end  of  Pine  Flat  Reservoir. 
The  development  of  this  site  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Kern  River  Conserva- 
tion District  [KRCD],  an  independent 
agency  organized  under  California  law 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  irriga- 
tion water,  hydropower  and  flood  con- 
troL  KRCD  asked  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  study  the  site  in  the  late 
1960's.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  report- 
ed, subsequent  to  their  study  in  1971, 
that  under  their  procedures  for  eco- 
nomic analysis,  no  project  would  be 
feasible. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  with  that  backgroimd, 
anyone  familiar  with  environmental 
issues  will  know  there  was  great  con- 
troversy about  this  bill  as  it  was  intro- 
ducecL  My  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee, Rick  I^hicah  and  C^hip  Pashatah 
have  done  an  astounding  Job  of  bring- 
ing together  the  opposing  groups  and 
forging  this  excellent  compromise  we 
have  before  us  today. 

hbr.  Speaker,  con4>liments  are  cer- 
tainly due  these  two  fine  legislators 
and  their  staff,  Mary  Lou  C(X)per  and 
Larry  Adams  and  my  own  chief  of 
staff.  Dale  Crane,  for  putting  together 
this  very  difficult  agreement  and  ot>- 
taining  the  acceptance  of  the  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PASHATAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HH.  799  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  passing  wliat  I  term  to  be  a  histori- 
cal accord.  The  legislation  now  before 
this  body  accommodates  both  those 
who  adamantly  oppose  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  on  the  Elings  River,  CA, 
regardless  of  what  future  circum- 
stances may  be,  and  those  who  insist 
that  the  possibility  of  building  a  dam 
in  the  future  be  kept  alive.  The  con- 
troversy has  been  long  and  hot.  It 
stems  from  legislation  developed  in 
1963  by  our  former  colleague,  Bemie 
Sisk,  to  put  Tehipite  Dome  and  C^edar 
Orove  into  Kings  Canyon  National 
Parli,  which  was  accomplished  in  1965. 


It  is  eertataly  the  view  of  Ui. 
that  as  a  part  of  the  process  there ' 
a  oomprtmiise  whereby  Rodgers  < 
ing  would  be  left  open  to  devdopmeot 
aomettme  in  the  future.  I  should  like 
to  place  in  the  Racoas  at  this  point  a 
formal  statement  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Sisk: 


Ixt'sTalk 


About 
Dam 


(By  BJF.  Sisk) 

The  history  of  water  and  power  develop- 
ment in  the  Kings  River  watershed  goes 
back  so  many  years  and  tnvidves  so  many 
people  it  Is  difficult  to  know  irtiere  to  start. 
In  the  early  'aos.  for  instance,  the  (3ty  of 
Los  Angeles  propoacd  that  It  be  given  the 
rli^t  to  buUd  a  aeries  of  power  dams  In  the 
Kings  River  watershed,  but  this  was  vigor- 
ously oppoaed  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

A  good  place  to  start,  however,  would 
probably  be  with  the  name  of  Chester  H. 
Wariow,  a  Fresno  attorney  and  former 
chairman  of  the  California  Highway  Com- 
mission. CJhet  was  probably  best  known 
around  the  state  for  his  chairmanahip  of 
the  commission  during  the  devdopment  of 
the  state's  freeway  system.  But  Chet 
Warlow  was  deeply  in  love  with  the  Sierra. 
It  was  a  love  affair  that  went  batk  many 
years.  As  long  ago  as  1933,  The  Fresno  Bee 
reported  that  the  California  State  Chamlier 
of  (Commerce  had  adopted  a  resolution  in 
oppoBitl<Ki  to  the  creatkm  of  what  is  now 
the  Kings  Canyon  Naticmal  Park,  and  that 
Chet  offered  the  resolution  In  opposition. 
He  fired  off  a  letter  to  the  editor 

"No  such  approval  of  the  resolution  has 
been  given  by  me."  be  wrote,  "and  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  San  Joaquin  c:k>uncO  of 
the  state  chamber  of  commerce  I  strenuous- 
ly advised  against  such  a  resolution  and 
voted  against  its  adoption. 

"I  am  more  eonvtnoed  than  e^nar  that  the 
proper  protection  of  the  area  and  the  best 
interests  of  this  community  require  that  the 
area  be  given  national  park  status." 

Kings  Canyon  National  Park  was  estab- 
lished less  than  seven  years  later— on  tCarch 
4,  1940— and  Chet  Warlow  was  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  Kings  River  high  country  from 
then  untU  his  death  in  the  1970b. 

Even  as  Kings  Ctayoa  National  Park  was 
being  created  in  1940,  two  areas  were  ex- 
cluded because  of  their  potential  need  as 
reservoir  sites.  As  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stuart  L.  Udall  was  to  advise  the  House  In- 
terior Ciommlttee  later 

"The  Odar  Orove  and  the  Tehipite 
VaOey  areas  were  excluded  from  the  park 
because  many  of  those  who  supported  its  es- 
tatdishment  conditioned  their  support  on 
provislcm  being  made  for  water  develop- 
ments that  would  meet  the  future  needs  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California  for  liy- 
droelectric  power  and  water  for  irrigation. 
At  that  time,  it  was  thought  that  adequate 
water  development  for  this  valley  necessi- 
tated the  development  of  impoundments  of 
the  south  and  middle  foria  of  the  Kings 
River  at  sites  which  would  have  inundated 
the    Cedar    Orove    and    Tehipite    Valley 


After  I  went  to  (ingress  in  1955  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  qiend  many  enjoyable  days 
and  nights  in  the  Kings  River  back  country 
in  the  company  of  Chet  Wartow  and 
others— Leon  8.  Peters  and  Maynard 
Munger  to  name  but  two.  With  the  con- 
struction of  Pine  Flat  Dam,  I  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  to  take  Tehipite  Valley  and 
Cedar  Grove  into  the  park  and  I  introduced 
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to  IK11— TT"-**  tbto  in  190.  This 

WM  the  ■oblaet  of  eanMenUe 

but  in  time  «c  were  ebie 

I  part  to  tlM  effOcte  of  (Henn 
■  of  VtaBO— to  wofk  oat  a  way 
to  aet  ttw  Job  done  vtth  the  imdcntandiiic 
tilt  otiMr  poariMUtlM  for  dowMtream  etor- 
aae  on  tbe  tOxm^  River  eould  be  esplared 
and  devdoped  if  tt  ma  found  that  it 


btatotlcal  footnote  la  neoeaaiy  to  ap- 
I  the  ■egmitw  of  events  aa  tbey  un- 
foUad. 
It  li  «dl  kno«n  tli»t  tbe  Kinga  Rlrer 
iMjnwgiy  mumdrt  to  any  in- 
of  tbe  Bureau  of  Rodamatlon 
tbe  Dapartaent  of  tbe  Ulterior  on  tbe 
I  Bivw.  Tbe  BuraMi  of  Weclamattnn  In 
tbe  UMa  bad  aoustat  to  inchide  devdop- 
mnt  of  tbe  Ktawi  Rtver  aa  part  of  tta  Cen- 
tral Valley  Frojeet.  Tbe  bureau  lud  an  am- 
bttloas  plan  for  tbe  development  at  bydro- 
deetile  power  reaouTDea  on  tbe  uppernorth 
fork  of  tbe  Siwa.  Tbe  Federal  Power  Com- 
mtarion  doomed  tbe  bureau'!  plana  for 
bydro-development  on  tbe  north  fork  when 
it  granted  lliiiiiiaw  for  derdopment  there  to 
tbe  FMiflc  Oaa  and  Bectrle  Company.  Sev- 
eral inflVT"***'  voteea  in  the  San  Joaquin 
VaUay,  indudinc  Tbe  Fteano  Bee.  urged  the 
IPC  to  reopen  tbe  queatlon  and  give  fur- 
ther eoBolderBtlon  to  the  bureau's  plans. 
Tbe  Bee  urged  fOderal  devdopment  on  the 
north  fork  becauag  o<  the  power  that  would 
be  mwlod  for  pumping  at  the  San  Luis  rea- 
ervoir  on  the  West  Side.  In  addition,  said 
TbK  Bee  in  an  edltarial  on  Chitatmas  Day. 
IM*.  "tbe  revenue  from  power  is  needed  to 
bdp  amortlae  tbe  San  Luis  project  and  thus 
taring  down  water  latea  on  the  West  Side  to 
within  reach  of  tbe  average  fanner.  West 
Side  irrigation."  said  The  Bee,  "is  definitely 
in  tbe  pubUe  taiterest." 

Tbe  Kinga  River  farmen'  oppoaltion  to 
tbe  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  across  tbe 
board.  They  wanted  to  keep  tbe  bureau  out 
of  the  Kings  River  because  of  acreage  Uml- 
tatkns  and  fears  that  the  bureau  would 
send  their  water  elaewhere  as  part  of  a 
statewide  diatrfbutian  and  exchange  pro- 
gram. Tbey  wanted  to  keep  the  bureau  out 
of  tbe  north  fork  power  business  because 
tbey  wanted  to  devdop  the  power  reaourcea 
they  wanted  to  devdop  the  power  reeources 
tbemaelvea.  or  at  least  to  derive  some  finan- 
cial benefit  from  their  eventual  develop- 
ment. In  ff^MMim  they  wanted  to  develop 
power  at  Pine  Flat  Dam.  (Although  no  fed- 
eral power  project  was  authorised  In  con- 
neetlan  with  Pine  Flat,  when  the  dam  was 
drwlgnnl  proviaian  was  made  for  installa- 
tion of  power  facllitlwi  later  on.) 

The  FPC  stood  fast  on  the  FCMtE  license 
on  the  upp«  north  fork,  thus  frustrating 
the  bureau's  hopes  for  that  developmoit. 
Tbe  Kings  River  people  were  worried  that 
the  bureau  was  continuing  to  maintatn  an 
Intereat  in  eventually  developing  the  power 
at  Pine  Flat,  however.  Tbey  wanted  to  keep 
the  option  open  of  developing  Pine  Flat 
power  tbemaelvea. 

WhUe  all  of  this  was  going  on.  the  Kings 
River  water  users  and  tbe  Department  of 
the  Interin'  were  engaged  in  a  lengthy  con- 
Uovei'sy  over  the  appUcaUlity  of  reclama- 
tion law  to  the  waters  of  the  Kings  River. 
This  disagreement  dragged  Its  way  through 
tbe  federal  oourta  for  years. 

When  we  introduced  our  legislation  to  add 
Tehiplte  Valley  and  Cedar  Qrove  to  the 
Kiz«B  Canyon  National  Park  in  1M3.  the 
Kings  River  people  and  the  Freano  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  came  out  stnmgly  and  im- 
equivoodly   in   opposition.   They   recaUed 


that  tbe  Justifkiatloo  for  leavinc  them  out 
of  the  park  ta>  tbe  first  ptaoe  waa  their  po- 
tent need  aa  power  sitea.  and  tbe  question 
of  f ideral  bydrodeetrlc  power  on  the  Kings 
Riv*  waa  atm  very  much  a  lively  and  oon- 
trovfrsial  issue.  Tbe  poaaibtUty  that  the 
Burgau  of  Reclamation  would  one  day  win 
the  luitbortmtlan  to  install  power  facilitiea 
in  F^  nat  Dam  was  Jurt  below  tbe  level  of 
con^lousnem  on  tbe  part  of  many  people. 

OS  July  17.  IMS.  Chet  Warlow  wrote  me  a 
letttt  to  report  on  a  confidential  conversa- 
tlon  he  had  liad  about  a  meeting  of  Kings 
Rtv*  irrigation  interests  the  previous  day. 
At  VlM  Kings  River  meeting,  he  aald  reser- 
voir sites  at  Tehipite  Valley,  Cedar  Orove 
and  Rodgera  Crossing  were  discussed. 
"Rogers  Crossing,  tie  said,  "would  be  used  as 
an  i^ter-bay  to  tbe  upper  two  reoervoira  and 
servt  to  permit  power  f adlitiea  at  either  or 
both  dams  to  operate  continuously  through 
the  year.  This  Rodgera  Crossing  dam."  he 
said,  "would  supplement  the  stmage  of 
water  In  the  Pine  Flat  reaervoir  to  the  end 
that)  both  Ptaie  Flat  and  Rodgera'  Croasing 
reaefvoirs  together  would  have  storage  suf - 
ftdait  to  hold  back  the  waters  to  the  proper 

dosed  with  some  flattering  references 
"meticulous  attention  to  the  entire 
when  in  fact  it  was  to  people  like 
Warlow  and  Olenn  W.  Dorfmeier  that 
the  f>'«"fc«  should  go. 

on  February  7.  1M4.  a  letter  was  sent  to 
me  by  Dr.  Edgar  Waybum.  preaident  of  the 
81eit«  Club,  in  which  he  reported  that  the 
Siez^  Club  board  of  directors  had  voted  to 
support  our  blU.  "Can  we  not  find  other 
meaps  of  producing  the  benefits  sought 
froi>  dams  at  Cedar  Orove  and  Tehipite?" 
he  ^sked.  "Is  there  not  further  downstream 
storftge  to  be  developed.  .  .  .?" 

le  role  of  Olenn  Dorfmeier  cannot  be 
ovegrt^xd.  Olenn  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Land  Use  Committee,  a  rather  small 
butlhardwoiMng  group  of  people  who  were 
oonfinced  that  multi-purpose  use  of  the 
Siei^  Is  In  everybody's  best  interest  His 
gro^p  worked  tirdessly  to  try  to  bring  about 
a  resolution  of  the  conflicting  views.  The 
River  people  were  In  the  main  op- 
very  stongly  to  my  bill,  but  Olenn 
great  delight  in  quoting  Phil  Oordon— 
lon^  a  respected  leader  In  the  Kings  River 
groap— who  said  be  was  opposed  to  putting 
res^oirs  at  Tehipite  Valley  and  Cedar 
Ordve  on  philosophical  grounds— "for  the 
saije  reason  I  want  to  see  California's  mis- 
sions  preserved  or  the   whooping  cranes 

«  Kings  River  people  were  not  mono- 

in  their  oppoaltion.  but  the  vector  of 

the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  devdop 

T  at  Pine  nat  Dam  was  still  very  much 

Olenn's  suggestion,  my  administrative 
assfctant.  Jackson  T.  Carle,  began  having 
some  conversation  with  the  officials  of  tbe 
D^artment  of  the  Interior  which  Olenn 
would  lead  them  to  abandon  their  in- 
In  power  at  Pine  Flat  Dam.  It  was  rea- 
that  this,  coupled  with  the  poosibility 
reservoir  at  Rodgera  Crossing,  would  be 

to  break  the  logjam, 
though  a  h^»Hng  was  held  on  our  Tehl- 
pit^  Valley-Cedar  Orove  bill  In  the  88th 
because  of  the  controversy  we  did 
not  press  for  committee  approval  and  the 
bill  died.  In  January  of  1965  we  reintro- 
duced the  legislation  as  HJt.  903. 

II  do  not  bdleve  that  my  interests  were 
narrow.  I  was  mindful  of  the  scenic  values 
ofTehlpite  Valley  and  Cedar  Orove,  but  I 
wap  also  insistent  that  adequate  provision 


be  made  for  future  wato-  devdopnant.  In 
reviewing!  my  oongrwasiwial  fnea.  I  find  two 
cooatltueft  lettera  from  January  of  1M6 
that  beai  on  thla  point.  In  a  letter  dated 
January  Itb  we  wrote: 

;re  yoa  /  lootiU  not  now  be 

Ituion  of  theae  arsas  ia  the  Park 

that  aay  antetentfal  amotaU 

water  could   be  developed 

T  ase  aa  reserooin  or  the  (tie) 

of  eonaervino  an  e^ual 

water  were  not  available." 

a  letter  dated  January  11, 1965. 

yoa  to  know  also  that  I  am  moat 
with  conaervatlon  of  aU  poaaUtU 
water  of  pie  Kinga  River,  and  I  would  not 
propoae  that  theae  areaa  be  ptaeed  in  the 
Park  an4  thna  barred  from  reaervoir  deveir 
opment.  jaaless  /  was  awe  that  equal  or 
eonaervation  on  the  JHiwt 
be  aeeomplisAed  without  the  uae 
lie  areaa  for  that  purpoae." 
ranuary  11, 1966,  the  late  Brecken- 
then  the  attorney  for  the 
Water  Association,  wrote  to  me 
about  th^  concerns  of  the  local  water  uaers 
with  regwd  to  the  Pine  Flat  power.  On  Jan- 
uary 15.  ke  reaponded  in  a  letter  to  Breck: 
\iaeuaaing  thia  matter  with  Depart- 
Interior  people,  aa  well  as  my 
cotteaouea,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
providing  the  plant  can  be  devel- 
portion  of  an  economically  feaal- 
whlch  wm  avoid  the  neceaaityfor 
at  the  Tihipite  Vallet  and  Cedar 
Orove  aitea." 

Over  the  years  I  have  had  many  friends 
among  Vat  reporters  at  TTie  Fresno  Bee.  One 
of  them  was  Karl  M.  Kidder,  whose  stories 
about  the  national  parks  and  national  for- 
ests in  tke  Sierra  over  the  years  would  fill 
several  vblumea.  Karl  was  following  the  Te- 
hiplte-Cadar  Orove  issue  doady  and  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  Il966,  in  a  story  that  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
section  of  The  Bee,  Karl  Reported  at  length 
on  the  KflWA  intereat  in  Rodgera  Croaalng, 
Inclvdini  photographa  of  the  potential  dam 
alUtheri. 
He  wnke,  in  part 

"A  dee*  and  narrow  section  of  the  canyon 

cut  by  Uke  Kinga  River  iuat  upslream  from 

hiatoric  [Rodgera   Croaalng   may  hold   the 

a  recent  eonaervation  tx.  water 

itroveray. 

'.Hon  may  become  the  alte  of  a  dam 
atore  Kinga  River  water  for 
San  Joakuin  Valley  farma  and  make  unnec- 
essary tna  propoaed  dama  which  would  flood 
beauhfiU  TehlplU  Volley  on  the  middle  fork 
of  the  Kings  and  popular  Ceder  Orove  on 
the  Hvetfa  aouth  fork. " 

Karl  ftirther  hinted  that  Pine  Flat  and 
RodgersTcrossing  mig^t  make  a  combina- 
tion of  water  and  power  development  that 
could  lead  the  KRWA  to  abandon  Its  oppo- 
sition to 
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our  legislation. 
On  February  3,  1966,  The  Freano  Bee  edi- 


torially 


tions  t< 
there. 


urged 


a  renewed  effort  to  get  our 
legislation  passed.  It  noted  that  the  Kings 
River  ^itXer  Association  "haa  begun  study- 
ing aUehiatitie  altea  along  the  Kinga"  but 
said  tha '.  even  so,  complacency  over  our  leg- 
ihould  not  be  allowed  to  devdop. 
On  F4day,  March  12.  1965,  we  were  able 
to  annognoe  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior hkd  given  assurances  that  it  has  no 
in  developing  the  power  facilities  at 
Pine  Fbit.  We  reported  further  that  Secre- 
tary Udfll  had  said  he  would  raise  no  objeo- 
local  interests  devdoping  power 
[n    a    Washington    dispatch,    the 


MeOatehy  Newapapera  Service  on  ICarch  13 

"The  KRWA  haa  let  U  be  known  U  U  eon- 
aiderino  other  reaervoir  altea  dioaer  to  Pine 
Flat  Dam  but,  ao  far,  haa  not  withdrawn  Ita 
opposition  to  Siak'a  le^isIoMon.  However, 
the  KRWA'a  directors  wUI  meet  In  Freano 
Tueaday  (MarOi  It)  and,  becauae  of  today'a 
annoaneaient  Uiey  might  reconaider  their 
opposition  at  the  meeting. " 

On  the  Wednesday.  ICarch  17.  after  the 
KRWA  meeting,  we  were  able  to  issue  a 
statement  that  the  KRWA  had  withdrawn 
all  opposition  to  our  legislation.  It  was  a 
good  fedlng.  and  we  commended  the  Kings 
River  leadership  for  the  step  they  had 
taken.  And  we  also  said: 

"/  understand  the  asaodation  la  contina- 
Ing  Ita  atudy  of  alternate  water  eonaervation 
and  power  development  projects  on  the 
Kings  River  whltit  would  not  reoulre  uae  of 
the  Tehipite  Valley  and  Cedar  Orove  areaa 
for  reaervoir  purposes  and  that  preliminary 
findings  are  favorable.  I  hope  that  the  deci- 
sion we  secured  from  the  Diepartment  of  the 
Interior  laat  week  dearlng  the  way  fOr  Irri- 
gation diatrlcta  to  develop  power  at  Pine 
Flat  Dam  may  be  a  material  factor  in  inaur- 
Ing  the  economic  Juatification  for  the  larger 
project 

"t  want  to  renew  my  aaaurance  to  the 
water  uaera  that  I  will  continue  to  give  my 
beat  effort  at  the  fedxral  level  to  advance 
their  intereata,  to  get  them  the  water  they 
need  and  to  reduce  their  water  coata  by  the 
aale  of  power,  in  the  same  manner  that  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project  water  users  are  benefited 
through  power  sales. " 

On  page  one  on  ICarch  17.  The  Freano  Bee 
m>mled  in  a  story  by  Jim  DuFur  that  the 
"lengthy  battle  to  save  Tehipite  Valley  and 
Oedar  Orove  from  Inundation  by  water  stor- 
age reservoirs  haa  been  won. "  Jim  reported 
that  there  had  been  no  "intenaive"  effort  to 
add  Tehipite  Valley  and  Cedar  Orove  to  the 
park  until  "the  last  few  years"  after  the 
KRWA  had  begun  to  study  them  as  reser- 
voir sites. 

Jim's  story  reported  that  the  KRWA  had 
made  Its  dedalon  after  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment cleared  the  way  for  local  uae  of  Pine 
Flat  power  facUitiea  and  that  the  KRWA 
had  "enlarged  ita  water  development  stud- 
ies" to  consider  other  areas. 

"SpedflcaUy,"  he  wrote,  "the  association 
now  Is  concentrating  ita  studies  on  Rodgera 
Crossing  and  the  Junction  Site. " 

The  Dinuba  Sentinel,  in  its  edition  of 
March  18. 1965,  reported  on  the  breaking  of 
the  deadlock  and  printed  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  KRWA.  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(Confirmation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  commitment  made  in  the  Pine 
Flat  contracts  that  It  would  take  no  position 
adverse  to  the  Kings  River  toater  users  has 
enabled  the  Association  and  its  member*  to 
look  with  more  confidence  upon  the  posti- 
billtiei  of  secwrinff  a  feaalble  downatream 
atorage  project  aa  an  alternative  to  the  TWki- 
pUe  VaOey-Cedar  Orove  developmenL 

"The  Importance  of  the  development  of 
power  la  Ita  uae  aa  a  means  of  paying  fbr  the 
cost  of  storage  reservoirs  and  the  avalUMl- 
Ity  of  Pine  Flat  power.  Integrated  with  an 
additional  storage  project,  can  well  make 
the  difference  between  an  economically  fea- 
sible and  an  in/tesibie  project " 

The  following  day.  The  Bee  expressed  edi- 
torial approval  of  the  new  develoinnents 
and  urged  continued  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion. The  editorial  said: 

"The  KRWA  says  it  can  develop  an  alter- 
native water  storage  project  downstream  on 


the  Kings  now  that  tt  ia  sore  it  can  generate 
power  at  Pine  Flat  Dam.  Thua  tbe  KRWA 
feels  It  Is  diachazglng  ita  rasponsibOlty  to 
the  water  uaers." 

"That  is  an  to  the  good.  Kven  if  there 
were  no  alternative  storage  sites,  however. 
Cedar  Orove  and  Tehipite  would  belong  in 
the  park." 

An  interesting  footnote  Is  that  on  the  very 
day  that  tbe  KRWA  cleared  the  way  for  the 
legislation,  the  preaident  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
Will  Siri.  wrote  to  us  as  follows: 

"Thla  note  Is  Just  to  tell  you  once  again  of 
our  appredatkm  of  your  good  efforta  in 
trying  to  add  Cedar  Orove  and  Tehipite 
Valley  to  Kings  Canyon  National  Park.  You 
can  reat  assured  that  we  wiU  do  everything 
we  can  to  help  you  in  securing  the  passage 
of  this  legislatitm." 

"We  have  both  been  wwVng  <hi  this 
effort  to  complete  the  park  for  a  long  time. 
Whm  we  succeed,  your  contribution  will  be 
remembered  moat  especially." 

Two  numths  later  the  House  subcommit- 
tee on  national  parks  approved  our  legisla- 
tion. The  next  day.  the  McClatchy  Newspa- 
pers' Sdward  H.  Didcson  induded  this  In  his 
report  on  the  action: 

Sisk  noted  that  laat  year  both  the  Kings 
River  Water  Association  and  the  California 
State  Chamber  of  Cmnmerce  oppoaed  the 
legislation  on  the  ground  the  sites  still 
might  be  needed  for  water  and  power  devd- 
opment. 

But,  he  said,  both  organisations  now  are 
in  support  becauae  the  KRWA  has  dedded 
on  other  sites  aa  the  Kings  River  as  a 
source  for  water  and  power. 

The  rest  is  history.  Our  bUl  passed  Con- 
gress without  further  ado  and  was  signed 
into  law.  But  that  is  not  aU  there  Is  to  the 
story.  Within  a  decade,  the  country  and  the 
world  had  entoed  into  a  period  of  economic 
turmoQ  the  likes  of  which  had  not  been 
seen  before.  The  oil  embargo  Impoaed  by 
the  mid-easten  countries  and  the  wrenching 
Inflation  which  gripped  the  nation  for  sev- 
eral years  were  accompanied  by  aerious  dis- 
location in  the  nation's  farm  economy. 

All  over  the  country,  hydrodectric 
projecte  which  were  once  ccmsldered  not 
feasible  suddenly  l>ecame  feaalble  because  of 
the  coat  of  alternative  aourcea  of  energy. 
New  federal  policies  on  local  cost  sharing  of 
vrater  projecta  changed  the  economic  equa- 
tion governing  water  project  evaluations. 
Sosring  federal  defldta  and  a  rising  antipa- 
thy to  federal  water  projecta  for  agriculture 
forced  water  project  sponsors  to  look  at 
their  local  optlona  more  doady. 

In  our  own  area,  the  Kings  River  Conser- 
vation District  and  the  Kinga  River  Water 
Association  decided  they  had  to  take  a  seri- 
ous look  at  Rodgers  Crossing.  What  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  had  decided  was  not  fea- 
sible from  the  federal  standpoint  in  1972 
might  not  necessarily  be  unfeasible  from 
the  local  standpoint  in  the  mld-'SOa.  So  they 
began  to  evaluate  the  possibilities.  Oiven 
the  history  of  the  development  of  Kings 
Canyon  National  Park.  Tehipite  Valley  and 
Cedar  Orove,  and  the  Pine  Hat  power  facUi- 
tiea. they  quite  reasonably  expected  that 
their  efforta  would  l>e  sympathetically  re- 
ceived. 

inmtMmA  there  are  thoae  who  want  once 
more  to  slam  the  door  in  the  face  of  the 
Kings  River  water  uaers.  In  reality,  they 
should  be  given  a  pat  on  the  bat^  for  trying 
to  do  what  they  can— without  the  use  of 
scarce  federal  dollara— to  improve  their  own 
lot.  And  it  is  not  only  their  lot.  but  the  lot 
of  all  of  us  that  will  be  improved. 

I  am  constantly  amaaed  at  thoae  among  us 
who  seem  willing  to  hobble  our  farmoa. 


Tbey  aaem  not  to  reaUae  ttaat  fanatag  Is 
what  makes  this  vaUey  what  It  la.  WbsB  tbe 
farmers  eateh  oold.  e^aiybudy  snaaaea.  Wa 
in  the  San  Joaquin  VaUay  i 
let  alone  prosper— by  doing 
laundry.  We  need  a  hflthy  agrleoltsre. 
Rodgera  Crossing  Dam  oan  contribata  to 
that  end.  and  we  ought  not  pot  any  oi)at»- 
dea  in  ita  path. 

There  are  thoae  who  wlU  argue  that  vrbat 
was  done  <v  said  30  or  SO  yeaia  ago  la  unim- 
portant. I  know  we  have  to  be  ready  to 
adapt  to  change,  and  all  of  us  have  to  do 
this  from  time  to  time.  But  this  and  future 
generations  will  liave  to  live  together  and 
deal  with  one  another  with  aome  unaiMiahki 
expectation  that  a  man's  word  is  his  iMOd. 
Because  an  agreement  lent  reduced  to 
formal  language  on  a  parchment  scndl.  and 
sworn  to  before  a  notary  publle  and  pub- 
lished in  39  copiea,  doeant  ««*"«''»»»'  ita 
worth  as  an  agreement.  It  is  in  our  own  best 
interest  to  keep  faith  arith  our  Kinv  River 
friends  because  they,  along  with  faimeia  ev- 
erywhere in  this  valley.  Iceep  ua  in  food, 
dothlng  and  shdter. 

We  need  to  remember  that.  If  a  dam  at 
Rodgera  Crossing  is  feasible,  and  if  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Kings  River  area  deddea  a 
dam  ought  to  be  built  there,  it  ought  to  lie 
buUt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  like  to 
place  into  the  Rtcois  a  oontonpora- 
neoiu  article  of  the  Freano  Bee  on  the 
same  point,  as  follows: 


Enoimxas  Paoaa  AiaButaxi 
Kmos  RivB  Dax 

canuu  laHiPiiB  sattlb 


pm 


(By  Kari  M  Kidder) 

A  deep  and  narrow  section  of  the  canyon 
cut  by  the  Kings  River  Just  upstream  from 
historic  Rodgers  Crossing  may  hold  the 
answer  to  a  recent  conservation  vs.  water 
storage  controversy. 

The  section  may  become  the  site  of  a  dam 
which  would  store  Kings  River  water  for 
San  Joaquin  Valley  farms  and  make  unnec- 
essary the  propoaed  dams  which  would  flood 
beautiful  Tehipite  Valley  on  the  middle 
fork  of  the  Kings  and  popular  Cedar  Orove 
on  the  river's  south  fmrk. 

Rodgers  Crossing,  which  would  be  inun- 
dated if  a  dam  were  to  l>e  built  Just  bdow  it. 
has  been  used  for  years  to  get  cattle  herds 
across  the  river  canyon  on  the  way  to  and 
from  summer  pasture. 

Here,  where  the  river  serpentines  ita  way 
toward  Kirch  Flat  Campground  and  ita  con- 
fluence with  the  north  fork  and  with 
Dinkey  Creek,  five  engineers  are  stuydlng  a 
mass  of  detail 

Tbey  seek  to  determine  if  a  dam  is  feaal- 
ble and  what  would  be  the  coat  of  erecting  a 
dun.  say,  300  feet  high,  as  oompared  to  the 
benef  ita  to  the  Kinga  River  Water  Associa- 
tion from  storage  of  alwut  300,000  acre  feet 
of  water. 

The  enghieers.  hired  t>y  the  KRWA.  also 
are  studying  a  possible  site  several  miles  up 
river  where  the  middle  and  south  forks 
oome  together  west  of  Boyden's  Cave.  Both 
of  theae  are  alternate  site  studies  ordered 
when  a  storm  of  protesta  aroae  over  propos- 
als to  build  dams  which  would  inundate  the 
Tehipite  and  Cedar  Orove  areas. 

The  controversy  goea  \mtk  to  196S  when 
Congressman  B.  F.  Ssk  of  neano  intro- 
duced legisliOlon  to  put  Tehipite  and  Cedar 
Orove,  both  highly  scenic  areas.  Into  the 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park.  The  areas 
now  are  In  national  forests. 
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AotaaOy.  ttMatoiy  fOH  back  evan  fmtlier. 
iMn  tlM  paik  «M  eraatod. 
—  Hft  out  beeauw  mmt- 
I  tlM  bdlaf  that  on*,  or  both  of 
aiiht  aoBM  day  be  needed  aa  dam- 
to  hold  bMk  aone  of  Klnc^  annual 


of  tato  bin  wai  the 
I  f^  K  KRWA  announoenMnt  that  the 
Mend  the  attea  atOl  valua- 
ble aa  Iffftfrrf  fOr  water  atocace.  The  re- 
ipoMe  to  tbe  KRWA  announcement  waa 
loud  and  ^ear. 

Par  one.  the  atatra  land  Uae  Committee, 
a  gnmp  dedicated  to  aaf eguardinc  the  pub- 
Ue^  Intareat  In  Central  CaUf cmla'a  natural 
itrww'wv  collected  thouaanda  of  namea  on 
pettttaa  uriinc  "'■t'—  to  paaa  Stik'a  bOL 

The  hli^Uy  vocal  Sletn  Club  added  Ita 
Tolee.  aayiiw  dbaaa  at  TdOptte  and  Cedar 
Ofove  would  "deaeente  araaa  of  wUdenieaa 
beantr.  of  which  there  are  a  acant  few  re- 
malntnc  in  CaUfoinla.'' 

VarlooB  water  tot  areata  allied  themaelvea 
with  cne  aide  or  the  other,  and  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  houee  committee  on  toterior 
and  Inaular  attalia,  held  a  heajinc  on  Sisk's 
propoaal  to  Waahtagton. 

No  rliiflBinn  haa  been  made  by  the  suboom- 
mtttcft  The  oongreaBnan  has  resubmitted 
hia  bai  to  the  pnaent  coocreaL 

•leamrtille.  the  KRWA  engineas.  in  their 
aearch  for  alternate  attea.  looked  at  many 
alone  the  atietdi  of  the  rivw.  keenring  in 
nJnd  ODe  Important  avect  of  their  aearch: 
Whatever  atte  la  adected  muat  be  capable  of 
pcodudnc  power  to  aufftetent  quantltiea  to 
pay  the  coat  of  boOdins  the  dam. 

In  pondy  pcdimlnary  atudlea  they  deter- 
mined, for  '•w*r~— .  that  the  Junction  Site 
irtiere  the  middle  and  north  forka  of  the 
KInga  come  together,  would  provide  an  ideal 
power  alte.  but  a  poor  one  friHn  a  standpotot 
of  raaervolr  area. 

Acceai  to  the  aite  deep  to  the  river  gorge 
would  be  dUfleult  The  very  ateepneas  of  the 
canyon  walla,  the  steep  gradient  of  the 
stream  flow  and  other  faeton  would  dictate 
a  dam  at  least  400  feet  high  to  store  the  re- 
quired 300,000  acre  feet  of  water. 

At  the  Rodgeia  Croaalng  site,  however,  the 
mwtffiwttmwm'  studlcs  Indicate  a  dam  about  300 
feet  bi|0i  would  be  reouired  to  provide  tbe 
same  storage.  Pow«  aplenty  could  be  devel- 
oped at  the  Junetton  Site,  but  lltUe.  if  any. 
could 

Thus  in  recognition  of  the  contro- 
veny  and  of  the  issue  of  whether  a 
dam  at  Rodgen  Croasing  should  be  al- 
lowed. Craigreas  now  makes  as  the 
crux  of  this  legislative  accord  a  deci- 
sion ezitressly  not  to  designate  the 
lower  11  or  so  miles  of  the  main  stem 
of  the  Kings  River  as  a  component  of 
the  WUd  and  Scenic  River  System. 

Before  iHrooeeding  further.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  seek  a  re- 
sponse to  a  question  I  have  of  the 
chainnan  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
ticmal  Parks  and  Public  Lands.  Mr. 
Vbro. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  be  happy 
to  answer  any  Questions. 

Mr.  PABHAYAN.  I  ^predate  that.  I 
have  but  cme  question. 

Is  it  the  case  that  the  Congress 
would  be  required  to  amend  this  act, 
aiMl  not  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
Act.  to  allow  the  construction  of  any 


dami  within  the  Kings  Riv«r  Gtoedal 
Mankgement  Area? 

Mi-~VEMTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  yes.  that  is  cor- 

Mi.  PASHATAN.  Mr.  I^neaker.  I 
thsjK  the  subcommittee  chairman. 

i^^  Speakar.  the  Kings  River,  how- 
everi  is  protected  within  a  special  man- 
ageiient  area  whereby  construction  of 
a  dain  would  be  permitted  only  with 
the  ^jtedfic  authority  of  the  Congress. 
Thial  is  accomplished  in  two  wajm— the 
proUbition  on  the  use  of  Federal 
lancM  for  the  "construction  of  any  dam 
or  ^version  within  the  Kings  River 
1  Management  Area."  and  on  ob- 
tainkig  a  license  from  the  Federal 
Eneny  Regulatory  Commission  with- 
out Congress'  vprovaL  Under  the  act. 
the  ^Ings  River  Conservation  District 
could,  however,  make  studies,  includ- 
ing within  the  special  management 
area,  for  any  purpose  the  district 
deesis  i4>propriate,  including  possibly 
building  a  dam  at  Rodgers  Crossing, 
ually  at  the  heart  of  the  compro- 
too,  is  the  agreement  by  my  col- 
leag^  Mr.  Lcbiiah  to  support  raising 
the  (Pine  Flat  Dam,  already  on  the 
Kinis  River,  by  20  feet  as  a  flood  con- 
trolbroject  to  be  engineered  and  con- 
structed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Thid  is  to  begin  immediately,  and  in 
factlMr.  IMBMAX  has  already  Joined  in 
my  request  of  the  Appropriations 
Conimlttee  for  the  funds.  I  certainly 
hopt  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
mea*iu%,  as  it  is,  again,  a  part  of  the 
comDromise  as  much  as  HJl.  799. 

Hil.  799  as  developed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
designates  two  of  the  undeveloped 
forks  of  the  Kings  River— the  south 
and  middle  forks— as  well  as  nearly  6 
milos  of  the  main  stem  of  the  Kings 
River  as  compcments  of  the  Federal 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  System. 

In  establishing  the  Kings  River  Spe- 
dal  I  Management  Area— some  45,000 
acrep— along  either  side  of  the  main 
stei*  of  the  Kings  River,  the  Forest 
Senrice  is  directed  to  protect  the  areas' 
natural,  archaeological,  and  scenic  re- 
sousces.  as  weU  as  to  provide  for  sp- 
proiriate  fish  and  wildlife  manage- 


le  recognizing  the  natural  at- 
ates  of  the  area,  which  were 
|ed  out  in  the  hearings  before  the 
immittee  on  National  Parks  and 
ic  Lands,  the  legislation  also  per- 
grazlng,  hunting,  fishing,  mining 
^ow  exists,  and  some  harvesting  of 
er  if  necessary  because  of  fire,  in- 
sect^ or  disease.  Off-road  vehicle  use 
woi^d  be  permitted  to  existing  areas, 
and)  a  management  plan  would  provide 
for  the  development  of  hiking  trails, 
witlk  special  emphasis  directed  to  the 
arei  between  Garlic  Creek  and  Little 
Tenipite  Valley.  Private  right  of  en- 
gress  and  egress  \s  permitted. 

14  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thatik  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
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tee.  the  gentleman  fran  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Vkito],  for  his  patience  and 
counseL  Mao.  I  should  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  a  knowledge  the  tireless  work 
of  Dale  <  hane  and  Charlene  Seamens 
of  the  mi  Jority  staff  and  Lori  Stillman 
of  the  ifdnority  staff  in  helping  to 
bring  this  compromise  to  fruition. 

Also,  Ifr.  Speaker,  a  special  thanks 
to  Mr.  J«ff  Taylor,  manager-engineer 
of  the  Kbigs  River  Conaiervation  Dis- 
trict, and  to  Mr.  Don  Purmann  of  the 
CommlttM  to  Save  the  Kings  River. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  called 
upon  by  my  colleague  from  California, 
Mr.  LkbIiam,  and  myself,  to  accom- 
plish tho  Herculean  task  of  assuring 
support  from  the  interests  they  ably 
represent  throughout  the  negotia- 
tions 01^  the  product  now  pending 
before  tljis  body. 

I  again]  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
helping  io  forge  this  historic  accord 
into  the  law  of  the  land  by  supporting 
HJl.  799  as  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.i 

Mr.  VSNTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 
minutes  (to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Hfr.  Lkhmaw], 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,:  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
from  Minnesota,  for  yield- 
time, 
outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
colleague,  the  gentleman 
tomia  nfo.  Pasha  yaw],  and 
express  my  thanks,  as  he  did,  to  the 
many  people  on  my  staff  and  his  staff, 
on  the  Committee  To  Save  the  Kings 
River  Conservation  District,  on  the 
staff  of  uie  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Laooicahsimo],  and  on  the  staff 
of  the  gmtleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
VsNTO],  Vbo  made  this  day  possible. 

It  is  with  an  enormous  pride  that  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  799,  as  amend- 
ed. For  those  of  us  who  care  deeply 
about  the  Swings  River  and  Kings 
Canyon,  we  hope  and  believe  today 
marlcs  the  end  of  a  long,  long  road. 
For  me  personally,  this  road  began  as 
a  very  joung  man  when  I  first  hiked 
alongside  the  Kings  River.  At  that 
time  I  i  did  not  know  that  Kings 
Canyon  |  was  the  deepest  canyon  in 
North  America.  I  did  not  know  that 
the  rive^  would  be  designated  as  a  wild 
trout  stiteam,  the  largest  in  California. 
I  did  not  know  that  this  river  had  the 
longest  Vertical  drop  of  any  river  in 
the  United  States.  I  did  not  know  that 
the  very  place  I  walked  would  become 
a  national  recreation  trail.  I  did  know 
that  the  River  of  Holy  Kings  gave  me 
and  thousands  of  others  the  solitude 
and  spiritual  renewal  that  only  this 
kind  o|  experience  in  nature  can 
bestow. 

For  the  last  quarter  of  a  centiur  the 
remalnl]  ig  undammed  Kings  River  has 
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been  thfeatened  by  massive  hydroelec- 
tric prcdects,  with  Rodgers  Crossing 
Dam  tqe  most  recent  proposal.  This 


dam  would  have  flooded  within  \V» 
miles  of  the  deepest  point  in  Kings 
Canyoo  and  would  have  destroyed 
rafting,  camping,  fishing,  and  hiUng 
as  it  exists  today  in  the  most  accessi- 
ble porUcm  of  the  canyon.  And  what 
would  have  been  gained?  About  45,000 
acre-feet  of  water,  less  than  the  city  of 
Fresno  currently  recharges  in  a  year 
and  only  3  percent  of  the  1.5  million 
acre-feet  ground  water  overdraft  in 
the  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Be- 
cause Rodgers  Crossing  could  not 
make  it  financially  as  a  water  project, 
it  was  designed  so  that  electric  con- 
sumers in  California  would  bear  the 
cost.  And  even  as  a  hydroelectric 
project,  the  economics  were  extremely 
poor  with  the  vast  majority  of  studies 
showing  negative  benefit-cost  ratios. 

Mr.  Sp«iker,  while  I  revere  Kings 
River  and  Klniss  Canyon,  I  also  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  agriculture 
and  water  needs  of  the  Central  Valley 
of  California.  I  represent  the  Kings 
River  Service  Area.  My  father  farmed 
in  the  Consolidated  Irrigation  District 
all  his  life.  The  Kings  River  Conserva- 
tion District  and  the  Kings  River 
Water  Association  have  done  a  lot  to 
make  our  valley  a  better  place  to  live. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  these  conflict- 
ing goals— saving  the  Kings  River  and 
obtaining  more  water  for  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley— were  on  a  collision 
course. 

D  1300 

However,  because  of  the  very  good 
will  of  all  parties  involved  in  this  issue, 
a  compromise  was  reached  which  ac- 
commodates both  those  who  wish  to 
protect  our  landscape  and  those  with 
very  real  needs  for  additional  water.  I 
wish  to  particularly  commend  Mr. 
Pashatam,  the  Kings  River  Conserva- 
tion District,  and  the  Committee  To 
Save  the  Kings  River  for  their  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  for  the  good  of  all 
the  people  of  our  valley  and  for  the 
needs  of  future  generations. 

H.R.  799  contains  portions  of  the 
compromise  and  aspect  of  the  agree- 
ment will  be  accomplished  In  other 
forums.  Briefly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
promise we  reached  will: 

First.  Designate  approximately  81 
miles  of  the  Middle  and  South  Forks 
and  main  stem  of  the  Kings  River  as 
part  of  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

Second.  Require  that  about  11  miles 
of  the  main  stem  of  the  Kings  River 
from  elevation  1,595  feet  mean  sea 
level  down  to  elevation  900  feet  mean 
sea  level  will  be  protected  by  section 
7(a)  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  in  the  same  maimer  as 
if  this  portion  of  the  river  were  desig- 
nated as  part  of  the  national  sjrstem. 
This  means  that  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  is  prohibited 
from  issuing  licenses  for  dams  or  di- 
versions on  this  stretch  of  the  river. 


Third.  Leave  out  sufficient  mlleagir 
on  the  main  stem  of  the  Kings  River- 
frran  elevation  900  feet  to  the  existing 
Pine  Flat  Reaervor— from  HH.  799  so 
that  in  the  future  Pine  Flat  Dam  can 
be  raised  by  about  20  feet.  Raising 
Pine  Flat  Dam  will  generate  from 
20,000  to  30,000  acre-feet  of  water  for 
iRlgaton  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Mr.  PASHATAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

BCr.  PASHATAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  efforts  in  this  regard  and  I 
am  Just  pleased  to  emphastae  Uiat  the 
heart  of  this  compromise  is  really  two 
pieces  of  legislation.  This  is  one,  and 
the  other  Is  raising  Pine  Flat  Dam.  Al- 
though that  is  to  follow,  I  i4)preciate 
and  I  know  I  have  the  commitment 
from  my  colleagues  to  make  every 
effort  and  I  take  that  our  colleagues 
will  understand  that  this  is  a  two-part 
compromise  and  not  a  one-part  com- 
promise. I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
Joins  me  in  this. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that.  Both  I  and 
the  Committee  To  Save  the  Kings 
River  have  long  expressed  our  belief 
that  raising  Pine  Flat  Dam  is  a  viable, 
nonenvironmentally  damaging  alter- 
native. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fourth  thing  this 
legislation  would  do  is  establish  a  new 
Kings  River  Special  Management  Area 
emcompaaslng  portions  of  the  river 
and  about  48.000  acres  of  land  on 
either  side  of  the  river.  The  new  spe- 
cial management  area  will  be  managed 
for  protection  of  recreation,  scenic  re- 
sources, and  wildlife.  No  Federal  lands 
within  the  Kings  River  Special  Man- 
agement Area  may  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  dams  or  diversions. 

Fifth.  Permit  the  Kings  River  Con- 
servation District  to  conduct  its  own 
studies  as  it  deems  appropriate.  I 
would  note  that  just  last  week,  the 
KRCD  board  voted  to  conclude  its 
studies  of  Rodgers  Crossing  Dam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  In  addition  to  finally  resolving 
the  statxis  of  the  Kings  River  we  have 
expanded  the  legislative  scope  of  HR. 
799  to  resolve  other  management 
issues  in  Kings  Canyon.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Kings  River  Special  Man- 
agement Area  addresses  esthetic,  rec- 
reational, and  wildlife  concerns  in 
KingB  Canyon  in  a  manner  rivaled 
only  by  the  special  management  areas 
at  Lake  Tahoe  and  Mono  Lake. 

Mr.  I^jeaker.  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
commend  my  chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Parks  and  Public  Lands  Subcommit- 
tee who  continues  to  provide  this 
House  with  the  strength  needed  to 
protect  oiu-  natural  resources  and  the 
diplomacy  to  do  so  harmoniously.  His 
very  able  staff  director.  Dale  Crane, 
also  deserves  high  praise  for  consist- 
ently giving  us  wise  council,  and  long, 
long  hours  of  quality  staff  work.  Our 


full  rtmnmittmm  chairman  and  ftlond. 
Mo  USALL.  and  our  distlngalshed  mi- 
nority expat  on  national  parks,  'Bom 
LAOcwAasno  dc— i-ve  recognttJno  for 
their  efforts  to  resolve  this  iHue.  as  do 
Congressmen  MiLua.  CoKLHO,  and  B>- 
WASB8  and  oChos  in  our  Oalitomla 
delegation;  138  Memben  of  thla  House 
coauthored  this  resolutloo.  FtnaUy,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  this  oompro- 
mlse  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  CBAVSTOir  who  intro- 
duced the  Senate  companion  biU  to 
HH.  799.  Because  of  the  interest  and 
support  of  Senaton  CaAHarmr  and 
WiLSOH,  I  fully  expect  to  see  HH.  799 
become  the  law  of  the  land  In  the 
100th  Congress. 

Mr.  j^>eaker,  I  believe  we  have 
reached  a  fair  and  equitable  compro- 
mise on  the  Kings  River  which  wHl 
last  for  as  far  in  the  future  as  I  can 
see.  With  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Kings  River  will  remain  a 
"national  river,  a  river  for  all  people, 
for  all  time."  I  urge  this  House  to  act 
swiftly  on  HR.  799  so  that  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  can  experience 
the  spirit  and  the  splendor  of  the 
River  of  Holy  Kings. 

Mr.  PASHATAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  yidd 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PASHATAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
manr 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  was  remiss  in  not 
mentioning  the  other  Senator,  Sena- 
tor WiLSOH,  whose  support  we  sought 
during  the  negotiations  and  whose 
support  we  felt  was  essential  to  the 
consummation  of  the  compromise. 

BSr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlonan  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
^^axjckrI. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that,  with  all 
the  Members  who  have  comonsored 
this,  we  have  kind  of  a  love-in  out  here 
on  the  floor  with  regard  to  this  bill, 
but  I  would  like  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  administration  does  have 
some  objections  to  the  bilL  Some  of 
their  objections,  it  seems  to  me.  are 
not  of  much  merit  and  generally  I 
think  it  is  a  pretty  good  bill  and  I 
would  be  supportive  of  it.  Except  that 
I  find  down,  buried  in  the  midst  of  it— 
what  do  we  have?  Another  example  of 
congressional  poi^  barreL 

What  we  have  in  this  country  is 
people  paying  taxes  to  do  things  that 
are  necessary  in  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment:  2,350  families  this  year  are 
going  to  pay  all  of  their  taxes  so  that 
we  can  do  one  thing  with  them  and 
that  is  build  trails  in  wUdemeas  areas; 
2,350  American  families  are  going  to 
pay  all  of  their  taxes  so  that  we  can 
bund  trails  in  wilderness  areas.  In  this 
particular  bill,  we  require  that  a  17- 
mile  trail  be  built  in  this  wilderness 
area.  Ftor  that  traU  to  be  built,  it  is 
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to  take  half  of  aU  the  money 
availahle  for  1  rear  Jiat  to  buikl  that 
traD.  TtuX  meani  that  1 J70  famlUea 
are  watam  to  pay  all  of  their  taxes  in  1 
jrear  to  do  nothlnt  but  buHd  this  one 
tnlL 

What  I  am  wmwtlng  ia  that  the  ad- 
mlniitratian  nyi  it  is  mmeoesnry  to 
have  that  trail  built:  it  is  at  the  very 
lsast>  as  I  undflntand  it,  over  extreme- 
ly steep  and  rocky  terrain  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  devote  one-half  of  the  entire 
trails'  budtet  of  the  National  Park 
Oenlte  or  the  National  Forest  System 
to  buUd  this  one  trafl  is  really  unnec- 
essary aiMl  unwarranted. 

It  to  one  Uttle  line  in  the  UU.  one 
tiny.  little  lineintheblll,butitlsare- 
quinsment  that  wIU  usurp  the  taxpay- 
er funds  of  an  awful  lot  of  money  for 
one  Uttle  project. 

I  would  suggest  that,  if  we  are  going 
to  do  sane  of  these  things  around 
here  and  we  are  going  to  do  good  and 
wocthirtiile  things,  that  we  ought  to 
leave  the  pork  out  and  allow  the 
Amolean  people  to  share  broadly  with 
this  rather  than  narrowly  in  this  par- 
ticular instanoe. 

ICr.  PABHATAN.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I 
yield  such  time  ss  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Califmnia  [Mr. 

liMOHABSniO]. 

Mr.  LAGOMABSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yldding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  ftyeaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  HJL  790,  to  designate  approximate- 
ly 81  miles  of  the  main  stem,  south 
fork,  and  middle  UxA  of  the  Kings 
River  in  California  as  a  component  of 
the  ^Snid  and  Scenic  Rivers  Syston. 

The  headwaters  and  a  substantial 
portkm  of  this  magniflcant  river  are 
located  in  Kings  Canycm  National 
nrk.  Other  portions  of  the  river  flow 
throuito  National  Forest  lands  includ- 
ed in  the  Sierra  and  Sequoia  National 
Forests.  Several  mUes  of  the  river  flow 
through  rtfignatfd  wHdemess  areas 
and  further  planning  areas  which  may 
be  rtwignated  as  wildemess  in  the 
future. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Kings 
River  meets  the  criteria  for  wOd  and 
scenic  designation.  It  is  well-known  for 
its  scenic,  geOtogic.  historic,  cultural, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  values.  The 
Kings  River  is  also  heavily  used  by  the 
puUic  inclmling  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents, for  a  variety  of  recreati(»ial  ac- 
tivities. These  include:  rafting,  kayak- 
ing, camping,  swimming  and  picnidc- 
ing.  In  addition,  fishing  is  extremely 
popular  along  the  main  stem  of  the 
Ktaigs,  which  is  the  largest  wild  trout 
fishery  in  the  State. 

The  Kings  River  carves  a  magnifi- 
cent canyon  and  plunges  severJ  thou- 
sand feet  in  its  journey  to  the  ocean. 
The  canyon  supports  a  wkle  variety  of 
plants  and  wUdlife.  making  it  a  popu- 
lar area  for  hiking  and  hunting. 

Hie  Kings  was  recommended  as  suit- 
able for  further  study  or  designation 
as  a  wild  and  scenic  river  in  the  Na- 


tion^l  Paik  Service  1982  nationwide 
rtveig  invent<»7.  In  addition,  it  was 
studied  for  potential  wild  and  scenic 
rteslystion  by  the  Sequoia  and  Sierra 
National  Forests  in  the  forest  plan- 
ning knocess.  In  the  draft  forest  plans, 
all  of  the  rivw  segment  except  for  the 
10  n«les  within  the  proposed  Rodgers 
Dam  site  were  recommended 
for  <|esignatlon  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  l^e  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  Eto>eaker,  due  to  the  pn^wsed 
Rodders  Crossing  Dam  on  the  Kings 
Riv^.  this  legislation  was  very  cmtro- 
during  subccmunittee  action. 
River  conservation  district 

»t  yet  cranpleted  feasibility  stud- 
the  dam  proposaL  The  bUl.  as 
introduced,  would  have  precluded  fur- 
ther ptudy  and/or  construction  of  the 
dam..  However.  I  am  pleased  that  all 
interested  parties  were  able  to  resolve 
this  difficult  issue.  I  would  like  to  com- 

the  biU's  qMnsor.  my  frioid  and 
colleigue  fnMn  California.  Mr. 
and  my  friend  and  coUeague 
in  wlkoee  district  the  Kings  River  lies. 
Mr.  Vashatah,  for  their  hard  work  and 
eff oris  in  negotiating  an  outstanding 
imlae.  I  would  also  Uke  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  chairman.  Mr. 
Vorro.  for  moving  this  blU  forward. 

Under  the  compnunise.  the  entire 
Klng|  River  Is  designated  as  wild  and 
acenit  except  for  the  lower  11  miles. 
This  segment.  whUe  not  designated,  is 
accoi|cled  wHd  and  scenic  protection 
frcHnidams.  diversions,  and  impound- 
menlk  In  addition,  a  48,000-acre  q>e- 
dal  tnanagement  area  Is  established 
along  this  segment  of  the  river  to  pro- 
tect ^e  natural,  archaeological,  and 
resources  of  the  area,  and  to 
provide  for  public  recreation  use,  en- 
joyment and  appropriate  fish  and 
wildlife  management.  WhUe  feasibility 
studies  on  the  proposed  Rodgers, 
Cros^ng  may  proceed  under  the  com- 
pronase,  no  dam  could  ever  be  con- 
struq«d  In  this  area  unless  specif  iaOly 
authorized  by  Congress.  Finally,  the 
comik^omise  would  allow  for  raising 
Pine  rlat  Reservoir  by  20  feet  as  a  pos- 
sible I  alternative  to  construction  of  a 
new  dam.  Such  action  would,  however, 
also  require  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, jl  believe  this  Is  a  significant  com- 
which  protects  the  resources 
Kings  River  while  allowing  for 
planning  for  future  water 

in  the  Kings  River  area. 

Speaker.  I  believe  ELR.  799  Is  an 
excelent  bUl  which  will  protect  and 
pres^e  the  remarkable  values  of  the 
Kin0  River  for  the  public's  enjoy- 
maif  today  and  In  the  future.  I  strong- 
ly si^vmrt  its  passage  and  urge  all  of 
my  doUeagues  to  wpQtove  this  Impor- 
tant legislation. 


Mil 
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VENTO.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentie- 
man  from  California  [Mr.  EdwabosI. 


Mr.  KpWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
ft>eaker.  E  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Gmaker.  I  ocmgratulate  all  the 
members  of  the  Interior  Committee 
who  did  such  a  magnificent  job  In 
woridng  out  the  compromise  to  make 
it  possible  to  save  this  magnificent 
natural  r^uroe  and.  of  course,  in  par- 
ticular the  chief  spcmsor  of  the  bOl. 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LcHMAir].'  and  the  gentieman  from 
Califomii  [Mr.  Pashatah],  we  are 
very  grateful  to  them,  to  the  gentie- 
man froth  California  [Mr.  Laoomar- 
snrol  and.  of  course,  the  gentieman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  VkrtoI.  This  Is 
Indeed  a  pappy  day  not  only  for  Cali- 
fornia, not  only  for  the  West,  but  for 
the  entir^  cotmtry.  This  Is  Calif omia's 
jeweL  Tt^  Is  the  western  jewel,  the 
Kings  RiVer,  the  highest  and  the  best. 

For  thqse  of  you  who  have  not  had 
the  (H>pottunlty  to  visit  the  Kings,  let 
me  say  ^hat  it  deserves  protectioxL 
The  Kln^B  claims  two  national  super- 
latives. First,  the  Kings  flows  un- 
dammed  ^rom  Its  glacial  headwaters  to 
Ptne  Flati  Reservoir  dropping  vertical- 
ly for  11^00  feet.  Second,  the  Kings 
has  carvM  the  dewiest  canyon  in 
North  America,  an  8,240-foot  wonder- 
land of  granite  domes  and  limestone 
spires.  The  Kings  is  a  natural  resource 
and  eoolqglcal  laboratory  of  national 
signlflc 

The  Kkigs  River  Is  the  largest  of 
California's  wild  trout  streams,  a 
system  of  blue-ribbon  trout  fisheries 
designated,  managed,  and  protected  by 
the  State]  The  river  water  and  the  sur- 
rounding land  of  the  Kings  draws  tens 
of  thousands  of  visitors  each  year  to 
enjoy  w^tewater  rafthig,  hiking, 
camping  and  many  other  outdoor 
sports.     I 

Congre^  has  already  acknowledged 
the  national  significance  of  the  middle 
and  south  fortes  of  the  Kings  by  In- 
cluding them  both  in  the  National 
Pai^  and  Wildemess  Systems.  With 
HJl.  799  iwe  wHl  add  these  fmks  to  a 
third  system,  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Sb'stem.  HJl.  799  will  also 
extend  i^tection  to  the  lower  11 
miles  of  the  main  f  oi^  of  the  Kings. 

To  project  the  scenic,  natural,  ar- 
al  and  recreational  values  of 
River  and  to  ensure  the  en- 
hancement of  these  values.  HJl.  799 
will  establish  a  special  management 
unit  wUbln  the  National  Forest 
System.  By  establishing  the  Kings 
River  Special  Management  Area,  Con- 
gress wll^  recognize  not  only  the  im- 
portance of  protecting  the  Kings  but 
also  recognizing  the  Importance  of 
preserving  the  unmatched  canyon 
through  which  it  flows.  HJl.  799  also 
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on  the  17  miles  of  the  Kings' 


a  prohibition  of  dam  con- 


The  Kings  River  deserves  your  sup- 
port. It  is  truly  a  magnificent  natural 
resource. 
I  urge  a  unanimous  vote. 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  S^^eaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentieman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  CoKLHOl. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  HR.  799.  a  bOl  in- 
troduced by  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  California.  Richabo  Lchmam. 
This  legislation  is  intended  to  protect 
the  Kings  River  above  Pine  Flat  Res- 
ervoir from  futher  development.  < 
HJl.  799,  as  amended,  embodies  a 
historic  comjMtnnlse  worked  out  be- 
tween Congressmen  Ubhah  and  Pash- 
atah regarding  the  future  of  the  head- 
waters and  canyons  of  the  Kings 
River. 

The  Kings  River  shares  a  great  deal 
with  a  river  I  deeply  care  about  in  my 
district— the  Merced.  Both  rivers  origi- 
nate high  In  the  Sierra  Nevada  within 
great  national  parks.  Both  the  Merced 
and  the  Kings  have  carved  canyons  of 
Incredible  depth  and  beauty— areas 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans visit  each  year. 

The  Kings  and  the  Merced  are  also 
workhorse  rivers.  They  have  been  de- 
veloped to  provide  flood  control,  irri- 
gation water,  and  hydroelectric  power 
for  the  fertOe  lands  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  These  rivers  are  the  life- 
blood  of  the  valley's  agriculture  and 
their  canyons  are  the  crown  jewels  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Unfortunately,  the  Merced  and  the 
Kings  have  shared  a  common  threat 
from  hydroelectric  proposals  that 
would  have  modified  these  rivers  for- 
ever, destroying  the  precarious  bal- 
ance that  exists.  The  controversy  re- 
garding the  Kings  was  especially  diffi- 
cult for  me. 

Like  my  colleagues  Congressmen 
IXBXAH  and  Pashatah,  I  respect  those 
within  the  Khigs  River  Conservation 
District  who  proposed  to  dam  the 
King*  again  at  Rodgers  Crossing.  How- 
ever. I  strongly  stipport  protection  for 
the  undammed  sections  of  the  river 
above  Pine  Flat  Reservoir  because  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

HJl.  799,  as  amended,  represents  a 
fair  balance  between  the  interests  of 
preservationists  and  developers.  The 
Kings  River  Conservation  District  has 
won  the  right  to  study  and  develop  the 
raising  of  Pine  Flat  Dam  by  20  feet— a 
project  that  would  yield  substantial 
new  irrigation  water. 

Preservationists'  concerns  have  been 
addressed  by  a  congressional  prohibi- 
tion on  dam  construction  on  the  main 
fork  of  the  Kings  River  with  the  same 
protections  as  are  afforded  rivers 
placed  within  the  Natioiul  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Syston.  In  addition,  the 
canyon  of  the  main  fork  will  receive 
the  national  recognition  and  protec- 
tion it  deserves  through  creation  of 
the  Kings  River  Special  Management 
Area. 


HJl.  799.  as  amoaded,  will  end  dec- 
ades of  acrimontous  debate  over  the 
Kings  River  and  the  Rodgers  Crossing 
Dam  proposaL  It  is  a  sound  compro- 
mise. I  salute  Uie  efforts  of  Congreas- 
men  I^hmah  and  Pashatah  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentieman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MnxcBl. 

ttr.  MILLESl  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
HJl.  799  to  designate  segmmt  of  the 
Kings  River  in  California  as  a  wild  and 
scenic  river.  This  legislation  Is  a  com- 
promise which  was  develtved  by  my 
Interior  Committee  colleagues.  Con- 
gressmen RicHARB  TmMAH  and  Chip 
Pashatah.  With  their  help,  the  Interi- 
or Committee  unanimously  voted  to 
report  this  bilL  I  wish  to  cmnmend 
them  as  well  as  Congressmen  Vshto 
and  Udall  for  their  leadership  in  pro- 
tecting the  Kings  River. 

Tliere  are  several  Important  compo- 
nents of  the  leglslatioiL  About  81 
miles  of  the  river  beginning  at  the 
headwaters  in  Kings  Canyon  National 
Park  will  be  included  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  System. 

The  compromise  also  establishes  a 
Kings  River  Special  Management  Area 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  This  area 
will  be  managed  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  to  protect  natural,  aesthetic 
wUdllfe.  archaeological,  and  recre- 
atioiud  values.  Such  activities  as 
timber  harvesting  will  not  be  permit- 
ted in  the  Kings  River  j^nedal  Man- 
agement Area. 

Having  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  In 
the  Kings  River  area,  I  am  aware  of  its 
recreational  values.  The  Kings  is  the 
largest  of  California's  designated  wild 
trout  steams.  It's  also  a  favorite  place 
for  those  of  us  who  enjoy  hiking, 
camping,  and  river  rafting  tluvughout 
the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  HR. 
799 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  frmn  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LkhmahI. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions  of  the  gentieman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  ViHTol  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  congressional  intent  with 
regard  to  HJl.  799  as  amended. 

If  at  some  future  date  proponents  of 
Rodgers  Croasing  Dam  or  proponents 
of  any  other  dam  or  diversion  wish  to 
construct  at  dam  or  diversion  which 
would  fall  between  elevation  990  feet 
mean  sea  level  and  1,595  feet  mean  sea 
level  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Kings 
River,  what  Federal  legislative  condi- 
tions must  be  met  in  order  for  them  to 
go  forward  with  such  project? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  answer  the  gentieman's  ques- 
tion. In  addition  to  any  other  condi- 
tions which  any  proponent  of  dams  or 


diverakms  must  meet  for  projects 
which  would  lie  between  elevation  990 
feet  mean  sea  level  and  1.506  feet 
mean  sea  level  on  the  main  stem  of 
the  Kings  River.  HJl.  799  as  amwwled 
would  imiMMe  a  minimum  of  two  addi- 
tional requirements. 

First,  no  dam  or  diversion  in  this  lo- 
cation could  be  allowed  unless  that 
provision  of  section  Kh)  of  HJl.  799 
which  requires  that  this  portion  of  the 
Kings  River  Is  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  7(a)  of  the  WOd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  were  designated  as  part  of  the 
national  wild  and  seoiic  rivers  system 
Is  repealed:  and 

Second,  no  dam  or  diversion  in  this 
location  could  be  allowed  unless  that 
provision  of  section  2(h)  of  HJl.  799 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal 
lands  in  the  special  management  area 
created  by  HJl.  799  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  dam  or  diversion  is  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentieman.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that 
In  applying  section  7(a)  of  the  Nation- 
al vnid  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  that 
portion  of  the  main  ston  of  the  Kings 
River  which  lies  between  990  feet 
mean  sea  level  and  1.595  feet  mean  sea 
level  that  the  Federal  Power  Conaaia- 
sion  shall  not  authorize  the  ccmstruo- 
tion  of  any  dam.  water  conduit,  reser- 
ior,  powerhouse,  transmission  line,  or 
other  project  works  on  or  affecting 
this  portion  of  the  river  nor  shall  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  assist  in  any  way  In  the 
construction  of  any  water  resources 
project  which  would  have  a  direct  and 
adverse  impact  on  the  values  of  this 
portion  of  the  Kings  River  in  the  same 
maimer  as  if  this  portion  of  the  river 
were  designated  as  part  of  the  nation- 
al wild  and  scenic  river  syston? 

Mr.  VENTO.  The  gentieman  is  cor- 
rect in  his  interpretation  of  HJl.  799 
as  amended. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  To  fur- 
ther clarify  congressional  Intent  with 
regard  to  HJl.  799  as  anwnded.  is  it 
the  understanding  of  the  gmtieman 
that  applying  section  7(a)  of  the  WOd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  that  portion 
of  the  Kings  River  from  990  feet  MSL 
to  1,595  feet  MSL  as  if  it  were  desig- 
nated as  part  of  the  National  ^Hld  and 
Scenic  Rivos  System  would  prohibit 
any  dams  or  diversions  outside  this 
portion  of  the  river  which  would  inun- 
date or  dewater  the  main  stem  of  the 
Kings  River  which  is  protected  pursu- 
ant to  section  2(h)  of  HJl.  799? 
Mr.  VENTO.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentieman.  I  think  it  is  important 
for  the  legislative  history  of  HJl.  799 
to  understand  that  protection  of  the 
Kings  River  from  its  headwaters  in 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park  to  eleva- 
tion 990  feet  is  certainly  no  less  than  if 
the  entire  mileage  were  designated  as 
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part  of  ttie  Natkuial  wnd  and  Scenic 
Rtvon  Syitcm.  In  tut,  beeaiue  of  the 
added  proteeUone  ivovlded  by  the  spe- 
cial managrtnent  area  and  language 
■pw'J tying  that  no  Fednal  lands  may 
be  need  for  oanetmetloo  of  any  dam  or 
di»eiaiott  within  that  special  manage- 
ment aiea>  Ooogress  has  wi^^lfil  protec- 
tkms  to  the  Kino  River  that  few 
rivers  In  the  United  States  enjoy. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota Ofr.  Vtoxo]  for  the  Raoomst,  I 
would  Uke  to  oonflim  coogrwiirional 
Intent  tar  leaving  rnidwrignatii^  that 
portkm  of  the  main  stem  of  the  Kings 
Rhrer  from  MO  feet  downstream  to  the 
""t'**^  Pine  Flat  Reservoir.  When  I 
introduced  HJl.  799.  protection  for 
the  middle  and  south  forks  of  the 
Kings  River  and  the  main  ston  of  the 
Kings  River  extended  fnan  the  head- 
waters In  Kings  Canyon  National  Park 
all  the  way  down  to  the  existing  Pine 
Plat  Rcaervoir.  In  HJl.  799  we  have 
left  a  very  small  undammed  portion  of 
Kings  River  out  of  H.R.  799  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  allowing  the  exist- 
ing Pine  Flat  Reservoir  to  be  raised  by 
about  ao  feet.  Is  that  the  committee's 
understanding  of  HJl.  799  as  amend- 
ed? 

llr.  VENTO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Further 
clarifying  the  intent  of  HJl.  799  as 
amended,  does  the  establishment  of  a 
vedal  management  area  preclude  any 
future  designation  of  the  Kings  River 
from  elevaticm  990  feet  MSL  to  1,595 
feet  MSL  as  part  of  the  National  WUd 
and  Soenk  Rivers  Syston? 

Mx.  VZaiTO.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
bleaker,  one  final  point  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vkhto]  that 
I  would  like  to  darify,  and  that  Is 
probably  as  significant  as  any  other 
aspect  of  this  delicate  compromise.  Is 
it  the  understanding  of  the  gentleman 
that  within  the  qieeial  management 
area  the  Forest  Service  should  conduct 
vegetative  management  studies  to  im- 
prove the  habitat  only  for  birds  and 


Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  ;%>eaker.  if  the 
gentlonan  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
not  getting  at  the  fact  that  coindden- 
tally  it  might  help  the  habitot  for 
snakes? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Rattle- 
snakes. The  gentleman  is  very  percep- 
tive. I  have  made  ironclad  commlt- 
mmts  that  this  legislation  would  do 
nothing  to  Improve  the  habitat  of 
western  rattlesnakes.  If  I  break  that 
commitment.  I  am  afraid  this  whole 
eonumomise  will  bite  the  dust. 

Mr.  Sneaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  is  really  difficult  to  make  everyone 
happy,  but  we  do  try. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I 
yield  myself  sudi  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
third  point,  could  we  please  go  over 
the  third  point  again  in  the  colloquy 


between  the  gmtleman  fran  Minneso- 
ta Dlr.  Vkmo]  and  the  gentleman 
froif  Califonila  (Mr.  LkhmahI? 
U^.  VENTO.  If  the  genUeman  would 
\  we  are  on  page  3—1  am  sorry, 
^lieaker.  could  the  gentleman 
what  particular  phrase  he  is 
:  about? 
the  goitlonan  yield  to  me  on 
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PASHAYAN.  Yes.  of  course. 
VENTO.   We   have   plenty 


of 


timd 

Ml.  PASHAYAN.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mt-  VENTO.  The  gentlonan  from 
Califonila  [Mr.  I^bmait]  clarified  with 
me  the  congressional  intent  with 
regard  to  HJl.  799  with  the  under- 
standing that  I4>plying  section  7(a)  of 
the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  that 
portion  of  the  Kings  River  which  is  of 
condem  to  the  gentleman,  that  is  from 
the  990  mean  sea  level  to  1.595  feet,  as 
if  it  were  designated  part  of  the  Wild 
and  I  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  will  prohibit 
any) dams  or  diversions  outside  the 
portion  of  the  river  which  would  inun- 
datei  or  dewater  the  main  stem  of  the 
rivet,  which  is  protected  pursuant  to 
sectmn  2(h)  of  the  bill,  and  my  answer 
was  ♦'Yes." 

Mt.  PASHAYAN.  Yes.  indeed.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  Intent  there 
to  disignate  it  as  part  of  the  Wild  and 
Senile  Rivers  Act:  it  is  Just  treated  as 
it  w^re,  which  in  fact  it  is  not. 

My.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think 
the  point  here  is  that  while  we  are 
putt^  up  the  hurdle,  it  is  not  the 
wnd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  which  I 
thii^  is  the  gentleman's  concern,  al- 
though the  requirements  are  the 
same,  in  responding  to  the  gentleman, 
the  requirement  would  be  to  amend 
the  legislation  that  we  have  before  us 
should  it  become  law  or  something 
similar- 


houad 
[milar 
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PASHAYAN.  And  only  the  legis- 
latioti  we  have  before  us. 

Va.  VENTO.  That  is  correct.  That 
would  change  it. 

Mi.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thaqk  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee. 

Mr.1  LEHMAN  of  (DaMomia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  Hce  to  resportd  to  ttie  Forest  Service's 
estinirtes  of  the  cost  of  a  trail  from  Garlic 
Oeel  to  Tehipite  Valley.  I  believe  the  Forest 
Service's  comments  grossly  overstate  the 
cost  of  this  trail.  Rrst  of  ail  the  trail  could  tw 
txflit  over  many  years,  not  in  1  or  2  as  sug- 
gested t>y  tt>e  administration.  Second,  the  trail 
would  very  likely  receive  norvFederal  funds 
from  State,  k>cal,  or  private  sources.  Finally, 
therei  has  t>een  a  kmg  tradition  in  CaKfomia  of 
parli^  defraying  the  costs  of  natural  re- 
sourdB  work  through  the  assistance  of  the 
California  Conservation  Corps. 

M|.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
bacM  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mi.  PAi^IAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yi(  Id  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  £|>EAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question;  is  on  the  motitm  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vbtio]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HJl.  799.  as 
amende<t 

The  qnestion  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suqiended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  paawd. 

The  tittle  of  the  biU  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  decdgnate  a  seg- 
ment of  %h6  Kings  River  in  California 
as  a  wild  and  scenic  river,  and  for 
other  pii 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


vild  and 
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otion  to  I 
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EDUCATION  TECHNICAL 
MENTS  ACTT  OF  1987 

Mr.  T^ILUAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  <HJl.  1846)  to  make  certain 
technioJ  *B<1  conforming  amendments 
in  the  Hgher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
and  for  other  purpoees.  as  amended. 

The  Cn^rk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  IMS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  ia  Congnu  oitenMed, 

SBCnON  1.  SHORT  Tin.B;  RKPERSNCB. 

(a)  Shost  TiTLr— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Hkher  Education  Technical  Amend- 
ments Actjof  1M7". 

(b)  Rar^uMca.— References  In  thla  Act  to 
"the  Act"  tare  references  to  the  Hisber  Edu- 
cation Act]  of  196S. 


10NALAID. 

i  Act  is  amended— 
Ion  311(bXl),  by  striking  out 
(aXl)"  and  inaerting  "section 


ion312(bXl)— 

"which"  iMfore  "Is"  each 
in  subparagn^ha  (C)  and 


"baa"  In 


"meets" 


"which"  before 
(E>:and 

"•which"  before 
ih  (P); 

[on  333(a),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
and    inaerting     '"section 


laK3)' 


SBC  1.1 

TlUel 

(1)  in 
"section 
3e(KaKl)" 

(2)ini 

(A)  by  : 
place  it 
(D): 

(B)  by 
sut 

<C)  by 
in  sub 

(3)  In  I 
tlon  38 
360<aK2)"i 

(4)  in  secUon  32S<aXl).  by  striking  out 
"section  3|2"  and  Inserting  '"section  323"; 

(5)  in  8«tlon  326(c).  by  striking  out  "'sec- 
tion 333"  ind  Inserting  ""section  332"; 

(6)  In  section  332(fXl).  by  Inserting  "'(or 
secUon  35t)"  after  ""part  A  or  B"; 

(7)  in  lection  3Sl(bX6).  by  striking  out 
""section  3*6"  and  inserting  "section  357"; 

(8)  in  *cUon  362(aX2),  by  striking  out 
"low-  an^  middle-Income"  and  Inserting 
"low-incoiae"; 

(9)  In  section  382(b).  by  adding  at  the  vdA 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ment set  forth  in  section  312(bXlXE)  in  the 
case  of  an  Institution  located  on  or  near  an 
Indian  re^rvation  or  a  substantial  popula- 
tion of  Indians,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  waiver  will  substantially  increase 
higher  education  opportunities  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  American  Indians.". 

SBC  S.  PBL&  GBANTS. 

(a)  C!iju  incATioR  or  RspntxiicB.— Section 
411(gX2)  I  >f  the  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 


and  taMertlng  "para- 


out  "paragraph  (1)" 
graph  (IXB)". 

(b)  KZGLUSIOK  or  Fobgbd  Salb  PBocama.— 
(1)  Seetioo  411A  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
addlns  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  ■aoumioii  or  Foacso  Sals  Fao- 
c^oa.— In  the  computation  of  family  oootrl- 
Imtions  for  the  iwogram  under  this  sultpart 
for  any  academic  year,  there  shall  l>e  ex- 
duded  from  family  income  any  proceeds  of 
a  sale  of  farm  or  tKialDSss  asMts  of  that 
family  If  such  sale  results  from  a  voluntary 
or  Invohmtary  foreclosure,  forfeiture,  or 
bankruptcy  or  an  involuntaiy  llquldatioo." 

(2)  Sectian  411B(g)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 


(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
throu^  (7)"  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  '"paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7). 

(3)  Section  41I(Xf)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (7)"  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7). 

(4)  SecUon  411D(f)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (5). 

(c)  Tuanmnr  or  Ezclusuls  Imcomk.— (1) 
Sections  411B(dXlXA).  411C(cXlXA),  and 
411D(cXlXA)  are  each  amended  by  insert- 
ing t>efore  the  semicolon  ",  less  any  excluda- 
ble Inonne  (as  defined  In  section  411F(9))". 

(2)  Section  411B(1X1XA)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  '"other  than  amounts 
earned  under  part  C  of  this  tiUe";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  t>efore  the  semicolon  ". 
less  any  excludable  income  (as  defined  in 
section  41 !»»))". 

(d)  ErrscnvB  Faiolt  Imoomx.— Section 
411B(dXl)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "minus"  at  the  end  of 
sulwaragraph  (B)  and  inserting  "and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  such  subparagraph 
thefollowlnr 

"(C)  one-half  of  the  student's  total  veter- 
ans educational  lieneflts,  excluding  Veter- 
ans' Administration  contributory  lieneflta, 
expected  to  be  received  during  the  award 
p^lod.  minus". 

(e)  (^iriBiBirnoir  From  Studsht's  arv 
Sroosx's  AssKTS.— SecUon  411B(1)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnr  ". 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  studoit  who  is  a 
dislocated  worker  (certified  in  aooordanoe 
with  title  m  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act)  or  a  dlspl^K*^  hwnnnaker  (as  de- 
fined in  section  48(Ke)  of  this  Act),  the  net 
value  of  a  princM^al  place  of  residence  shall 
be  considered  to  be  wax>". 

(f)  Assxssifxirr  or  DiscaxnoHAXT 
IiicoicB.-<l)  Section  411B(fxl)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUowa: 

"(f)  AssassMxar  or  DiscsRioaAXT 
IMCOMX.— (1)  The  discretionary  income  that 
Is  assessed  under  this  subsection  is  equal  to 
(A)  the  effective  famUy  Income  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (d)),  minus  (B)  the 
total  offsets  to  such  income  (as  determined 
under  subsectiim  (e)).  If  such  discretionary 
Income  is  a  negative  amount,  the  contribu- 
tion from  the  parents'  Income  is  sero.". 

(2)  Section  41iaeXl)  of  the  Act  to  amend- 
ed to  read  as  f  oUowr 

"(e)  AasasaifBaT  or  DiscaxnoaART 
bnoMX.— (1)  The  dlacretkmary  income  that 
li  iMfasril  iintlrr  Thli  ri'ii— 1'—  to  equal  to 


(A)  the  effective  family  Inooue  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (O).  minus  (B)  the 
total  offsets  to  such  Income  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (d)).  If  such  discretionary 
income  to  a  negative  amount,  the  oontrilw- 
tion  from  the  student's  (and  spouse's) 
Income  to  aero.". 

(3)  Section  4110(eXI)  of  the  Act  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  AssBSSMsar  or  DiscarnoHAaT 
laooMB.— (1)  The  dtocretionaiy  Inccune  that 
to  ssirnnrd  imder  thto  sulisectton  to  equal  to 
(A)  the  effective  family  Income  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsectltm  (O),  minus  (B>  the 
total  offsets  to  such  income  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (d)).  If  such  discretionaiy 
inocMne  to  a  negative  amount,  the  contribu- 
tion from  the  student's  (and  spouse's) 
Income  to  sero.". 

(4)  Sections  411B(fX2).  411B(jX2). 
41iaeX2),  and  411D(eX2)  of  the  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "effective 
family  Income"  each  place  It  appears  in  the 
text  thereof  and  inaerting  "discretionary 
Income". 

(5)  The  tables  In  sections  411B(fX2)  and 
411C(eX2)  of  the  Act  are  each  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""Effective  family 
Income"  and  Inserting  "'Discretionary 
Income";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""effective  family 
Income"  and  Inserting  ""discretionary 
income". 

(g)    TaXATMBR    or    DULOCATB)    WOBKXBS 

AHS  DisPLACXD  HoKSMasauL— Scctions 
411B(gXl).  41iafXl).  and  411D(fX3)  of  the 
Act  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  l>efore 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  fint  sentence 
the  foUowinr  ".  except  that  In  the  ease  of  a 
dislocated  worker  (certified  in  accordance 
with  titie  ni  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act)  or  a  dlstdaoed  homemaker  (as  de- 
fined in  section  480(e)  of  thto  Act),  the  net 
value  of  a  principal  place  of  resldenoe  shall 
l>e  considered  to  be  aero". 

(h)  CoRRBcnoH  or  Rbrrxmcb.— Section 
411P(1XB)  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (13)"  and  Inserting  "paragraph 
(15)". 

(1)  TcmoH  AHB  Fksa.— Section  411F(5XA) 
to  amended  by  striking  out  "student's  tui- 
tion and  uniform  compulsory  fees"  and  in- 
serting "tuition  and  uniform  ocnnpulaory 
fees  nonnAlly  charged  a  full-time  student". 

(j)  DBFBnmrr  or  a  Siuusjii. — Section 
41IF(6)  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Except  as  otherwise  inovlded.  the 
term  'dependent  of  the  student'  means  the 
student's  spouse,  the  student's  dependent 
children,  and  other  persons  who  live  with 
and  receive  more  than  one-half  of  their  sup- 
port from  the  student  and  will  continue  to 
receive  more  than  half  of  their  support 
from  the  student  during  the  award  year.". 

(k)  ExcLODAaLB  IMCOMO.— Section  411P(9) 
of  the  Act  to  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"(B).  (C).  and  (D)"  and  inaerting  "(B) 
through  (E)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  suliparagraph  (B)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr- 

""(B)  For  a  Native  American  Student,  the 
^nwiiMi  adjusted  family  income  does  not  in- 
clude any  inomne  and  assets  of  $2,000  or  less 
per  Individual  payment  received  by  the  stu- 
dmt  (and  spouse)  and  student's  parents 
under  the  Per  Capita  Act  or  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Judgment  Funds  Act  or  any  income 
received  by  the  student  (and  spouse)  and 
studnt's  parents  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settiement  Act  or  the  Maine  Indians 
Claims  Settiement  Act."; 

(3)  in  suliparasraph  (D).  by  inaerting  "(in- 
cluding any  Income  earned  from  work  under 


part  C  of  thto  tttler  after  "flnandal  assM- 
aDoe";and 

(3)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtaic  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Annual  adjusted  famHy 
ix>t  Indude  any  unemployment 
tion  received  by  a  dtolorstert  worker  certi- 
fied In  aooordanoe  with  titie  m  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act". 

(1)  Du)arBBi«BT.-Section  411F(12)  of  the 
Act  to  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (BXUl).  by  striking 
out  "gradulate"  and  inaottng  '"graduate"; 
and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (BXvi),  by  Inserting 
"(Including  all  souroes  of  inocme  other  than 
parents)"  after  "an  annual  total  income". 

(m)  UllTAXBB  IMOOIIB  aid  WSHSflll      Rf- 

tlon  411F(15)  of  the  Act  to  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(15)  llie  term  'untaxed  tnoome  and  bene- 
fits'means— 

'"(A)  chDd  support  received; 

"(B)  welfare  boieflta.  Including  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  aid  to  de- 
pendent children: 

"'(C)  workman's  compensation; 

"(D)  veterans'  beneftta  su^  aa  death  poi- 
slon.  dependency  and  indemnity  ownpenss- 
tion.  but  exdudhig  veterans'  education  ben- 
efits; 

"(E)  interest  on  tax-free  txHids; 

"(F)  housing,  food,  and  other  allowances 
(excluding  rent  subsidieB  for  low-income 
housing)  for  military.  Clergy,  and  others  (In- 
cluding cash  payments  and  caah  value  of 
bmefiU); 

"(O)  caah  support  or  any  money  paid  on 
the  student's  behalf; 

"(H)  the  amount  of  earned  Income  credit 
claimed  for  Federal  Income  tax  purpoaes; 

"(I)  untaxed  portion  of  pensions: 

"(J)  credit  for  Federal  tax  on  special  fuels; 

"(K)  the  amount  of  foreign  Income  ex- 
cluded for  puipoaes  of  Federal  income 
taxes; 

"(L)  untaxed  aodal  security  benefits: 

"(M)  payments  to  individual  retirement 
accounts  and  Keogh  accounts  excluded 
from  Income  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses; 

"(N)  any  other  untaxed  inocme  and  bote- 
flts,  such  as  Black  Lung  Benefits,  Refugee 
AssMance.  railroad  retirement  benefita,  or 
Job  Training  PartiMnhip  Act  noneduca- 
tional  benefita.". 

8BC  4.  SUPPLKMBNr AL  EDUCATIONAL  OPrORTtntl- 
TVOaANTB. 

(a)  PDBMULA.— Section  4ISD(dX2)  of  the 
Act  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D)  and 
inserting  the  followlnr 

"(D)  multiply  the  number  of  eligilde  de- 
pendent studenU  in  each  income  category 
by  75  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  attend- 
ance for  all  undergraduate  students  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (C).  mlnua  ttie 
expected  family  contribution  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B)  for  that  Income 
category,  except  that  the  amount  computed 
by  such  suI>traction  shall  not  be  less  than 
aero;";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (F)  and 
Inserting  the  followlnr 

"(F)  multiply  the  number  of  eligible  Inde- 
peiidait  students  In  each  Income  category 
by  75  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  attend- 
ance for  all  undergraduate  students  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (C).  minus  the 
expected  family  contrilnition  determined 
under  sut>paragraph  (B)  for  that  Income 
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that  tbe  uBomit  oompoted 
■ban  not  be  Ish  than 


(b) 
4UD(dXSXB)ii 
(1>  by  iMklBC  out  "and  gnuluate  and  pn>- 


PABMiOH  or 


JMI 


(S)  tar  ■Mktaw  out  "and  mduate". 
:  i.  RMB  mnNHfT  mCBfllTB  CBANia 

4U«1)  of  the  Aet  la  amended  by 
out  "Itterary"  end  tnanttnc  "Uto-- 
•ef". 
■acfOPWwnuMi 

Seetten  MTAfdXlKB)  of  tbe  Act  ia  amend- 
ed by  liHiiillin  "auhitanMar  Immediately 


P/CAMP  AUTWMOZA- 


SeeUoa  4UA(c)  of  tbe  Act  to  amended  to 
read  aa  f oUova: 

"(s)  AxnoKmatxmm  or  ArraopauTiran.— 
(1)  Tbete  are  aothoriaed  to  be  apuroprlated 
for  the  blgb  aehool  equtralency  procram 
rUMOjOOO  for  flaeal  year  IMT  and  such 
anna  aa  may  be  neoeamry  for  each  of  the 
four  aoooeedfnc  ttacal  yean. 

"(S)  There  are  authorlMd  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  ooDeve  amtataaoe  migrant  pro- 
$3,000,000  for  ftocal  year  1987  and 
aa  may  be  neoeaaary  for  each  of 
the  four  nmninAlm  flaeal  yeaia.". 
■K.  1  TRBUNr  DOCAnON  OOnSACB. 

Seetian  4aQA  of  the  Act  to  amended- 

(1)  in  ■nbaecihm  (bXaXB),  by  atriUng  out 
"anbehapter  V  or  VT'  and  Inaerttng  "aub- 
diapterV"; 

(9)  in  aotaaeetlan  (bXS).  by  itriUnc  out 
"paragraph  OXAr  and  inaerttng  "parar 
graida  (4KA>"; 

(S)  in  aubaeetlan  (cXSXAXl).  by  striking 
out  "anbaeetlon  (e)"  and  inaerUng  "aubaee- 
tlan (bXSr:  and 

(4>  in  wibeecMon  (cXaxCXU)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(ir:  and 

(B)  by  atnUng  out  "and  (D)  in  the  caae  of 
any  Inatttatloo  located  near  a  military  in- 
•**""**~'.  under  nibebapter  VI  of  mich 
(Aiapter34". 

oc  a.  araoAL  cBiu>  cm  flCBvicB. 
SeetioB  4203  of  the  Act  to  amended- 
(1)  tai  subaeetlon  (bX3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "to  pursue  a  suoceasful 
program"  in  subparagraidi  (C)  and  inserting 
"to  puraoe  suooesafully  a  program". 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B):  and 

(C)  by  redeaignatlng  subparagraphs  (C) 
through  (F)  aa  aubparagrapha  (B)  through 
(X),  respecthrely;  »»»«* 

(»  by  strikliw  out  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
aeittaig  the  f oDowlng: 

"(d)  DafiMUOM.— yw  purpoaes  of  thto 
subpart,  the  term  low-income  Individual' 
meana  an  indirldual  from  a  family  whose 
taxable  income  for  the  preceding  year  did 
not  eaeeed  ISO  peraent  of  an  "~""«*  equal 
to  the  poverty  level  determined  by  using  tbe 
criteria  of  poverty  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Oenaua.". 
na  M.  GVABAIflBD  SIVlWrr  LOANS. 

<a)  Iv  AnucABiLrrT  or  AaaaaoAn  Loaii 
Lams  TO  Suftlbibral  amd  FLITS  LoAm.— 
Seetlana  4aS(aX3XA)  and  428(bXlXB)  are 
each  «i"«"'*«^ — 

(1)  in  dauae  (1).  by  inserting  ",  excluding 
loana  made  under  eeetkm  4MA"  after  "un- 
detgraduate  education":  and 

(3)  in  elanae  (11)  by  tnaerting  ",  excluding 
loans  made  under  aectlon  438A  or  4aSB" 
after  "graduate  or  prwffasional  student)". 

(b)  TfeAona  DaiaaMaar.— Sections 
43T(aX3XCXvl)  and  43a(bXlXlfXvi)  of  the 
Act  are  each  amended  by  inaerting  "non- 
proflt"  before  "prtvate". 


(c)  ,  MuisDu  Diaauassiisai.— ^ectlona 
4a7(ak4)  and  4aKbXlXO)  of  the  Act  are 
eadi  ^ittmnttm^  by  't**^*<i*t  out  "more  than 
gl.OOT'  and  taMerttng  "$1,000  or  mote". 

(d)  Vamiaxu  laiaaaai  lUna  oa  Sam>- 
MKRAL  Aim  FLOS  LoAm.— (1)  Section 
43TA^X4)  of  the  Act  to  amended- 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
the  cost  of  instruction  for  any 
enrollment  beginning  on  or  after 
10«7."  and  inserttaig  "and  diaburaed 

■Julyl.  1M7.": 
such  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking 
out  "$ny  calendar  year"  and  Inserting  "any 
ith  polod  beginning  on  July  1  and 
r  on  June  30";  and 

striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
:  the  following: 

any  13-month  period  tM^fa^^'^g 
1  and  ending  on  June  SO,  the  rate 
undn'  thto  sulvaragraph  to  de- 
an the  preceding  June  1  and  to 

bond  equivalent  rate  of  B3-wed( 
bUto  auctioned  at  the  final  auction 
to  such  June  1;  plus 
3S  percent.". 
Section   438(bxaxC)  of  the  Act  to 
by  striking  out  "12.5  percent"  and 
"12  percent". 
ottruMMcm  With  Loam  Lmna.— Seo- 
aX2XD)  of  the  Act  to  amended  by 
out  "permlta  the  student"  and  In- 
sertink  "certifies  the  eligibility  of  any  stu- 
dent'} 

(f )  brauxAiicB  PaooBAM  AmiwMSWTS.— Sec- 
tkm  «8(bXl)  of  the  Act  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "first  or"  in  subparar 
graph  (AXi)  and  taiserttaig  "first  and": 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (N)  the  following: 
"and  thto  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  in 
the  cbae  of  an  institution  located  outside 
the  Ublted  Statea": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "being  dispensed"  in 
subpi^agraph  (OXi)  and  inserting  "being 
dtobutsed":  and 

(4)  t>y  striking  out  subparagraph  (F)  and 
the  f ollowlnr 

requlrea  the  borrower  to  notify  the 
itkm  oimcemlng  any  change  in  local 
during  enrollment  and  requires  the 
rer  and  the  institution  at  which  the 
rer  to  in  attendance  pranptly  to 
the  holder  of  the  loan,  directly  or 
the  guaranty  agency,  concerning  (1) 
of  permanent  address.  (11)  when 
It  ceaaee  to  be  enrolled  on  at  least 
-time  basis,  and  (ill)  any  other  change 
in  status,  when  such  change  in  statua  af- 
fecU  fche  student's  eligibility  for  the  loan:". 

(g)  IClarificatiox  op  RapxaxRcx.— Section 
428(tak5)  of  the  Act  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "Paragraph  (IXII)"  and  inserHng  "parar 
grap^dXMXlxni)". 

(h)  OnAXAmr  Aancr  iHFoaiuTioir 
TiAii$Fxaa.— Section  438(bX6)  of  the  Act  to 
amenfled— 

<1)  lin  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"Frier  to  the  implementation  of  section 
48SB' '  and  inserting  "UntU  such  ttane  aa  the 
Seerttary  has  implemented  section  488B 
and  1 1  able  to  provide  to  guaranty  agendea 
the  formation  required  by  such  section; 
and  I 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
daua  i  (11)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(11 1  the  amount  borrowed  and  the  cumu- 
latlvi  amount  borrowed.". 

(1)  I  {dtplbikiital  Fkbclahis  Assistaiick.— 
SecU  m  428(cX6XCXiv)  of  the  Act  to  amend- 
ed b]  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: '  In  the  caae  of  aocounta  brought  into 


of  aueh 

the 

whkflithel 

(J) 
of  the  Act 

(l)by 
eaehplaoe| 

(3)  by 
lowing] 

"(D) 
the  term 
under 
piles,  butt 
seetlana 

(k) 
sentence 


thai 
I  to  a  permlaslhle  charge  to 
(far  the  coat  ot  eoOaettan)  for 
■ahaUbeliahla.". 

43KeX9) 


before  "loans" 
appears  in  dauaas  (1)  and  (11)  of 
(A);  and 
at  the  end  thereof  the  f ol- 
aubpaiagraph: 

of  subparagraph  (A). 


(1) 
438(J)  to 
thereof 
guaranty 
gram  to 
without! 
in  the 
such  le 


part  to  wbiA  the  inaoranoe  ap- 
not  Include  loana  made  under 
.(d),4a8B(d),or438C.". 

OP  DiaBDBaaajraa.— The  first 
section  438(1X1)  of  the  Act  to 
striking  out  "multtple". 

LAaT-RM(»T.— Seetlm 
by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  sentence:  "The 
Shan  not  initiate  a  pro- 
loans  under  thto  subaectlan 
consulting  with  eligible  lenders 
to  aaoertaln  the  wHUngness  of 
to  serve  aa  the  lender-of-last- 
t  to  thto  subsection.". 

SOPPLimBTAI.  LOAV  FaooiAM 

rAns.-SecUon  43aA(a)  of  the 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

In  addition,  undergraduate 

shaU   be   eligible   to 

under  thto  section  if  the  flnan- 

htor    determlnea,    after 

financial  inf  ormatiim  submlt- 

;udent  and  considering  the  debt 

«  student,  that  extenuating  dr- 

wOl  likely  predude  the  stu- 

from  borrowing  under  section 

of  the  expected  f  amUy 

that  the  student's  family 

unable  to  provide  such  expect- 

itribution.". 

DiPBuixiRs — Section 
Acttoamended— 

(a),  by  striking  out ",  but 

borrower"  and  all  that  follows 

(1).  (vill),  and  (Ix)  of  such 


students 


(m)  Use 
btTTi 
Actto 
the  f « 
dependent 
borrow 
dal    aid 
review  of 
ted  by  the 
burden  of 

dent's 
438B  for 
contribui 
toothi 
ed  family 

(n)    FLi 
438Bof 

(1)  in  sul 
sucha 
through 
aectlons' 

(3)  in  sibsectlon  (cXl),  by  striking  out 
"subject  tt>  deferral  pursuant  to  sections 
437(aX2XC)  (i),  (vill).  and  (ix)  and 
4a8(bXlXlI)  (i).  (vlli),  and  (ix)"  and  taisert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "subject  to  deferral  (A) 
during  any  period  during  which  the  parent 
meets  the  pondltlaos  required  for  a  deferral 
under  clause  (1),  (vUI),  or  (ix)  of  aectlon 
427(aX2XO)  or  438(bXlXM):  and  (B)  during 
any  period  during  which  the  borrower  has  a 
dependent]  student  for  whom  a  loan  obliga- 
tion was  Ineuned  under  thto  section  and 
who  meets  the  conditions  required  fcv  a  de- 
ferral under  clause  (1)  of  dther  such  sec- 
tion": and ! 

(3)  in  subsection  (cX3),  by  striking  out 
"under  aectlons  437(aX3XCXl)  and 
438(bXlXl  IXD"  and  inaerting  "pursuant  to 


paragraph  (1)  of  thto  subaeetlon" 

(o)  LmtTATiOH  OB  SuprunniRAL  Aim 
PLUS  LoA  *s.— (1)  Section  428A(bX3)  of  the 
Act  to  ame  oded  by  striking  out  the  first  sen- 
tmoe  and  nserting  the  following:  "Any  loan 
under  thto  aectlon  may  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  exped  ed  family  ccntributkm  In  the  de- 
termlnatln  a  of  need  under  thto  title,  but  no 
loan  may  1 «  made  to  any  student  under  thto 
section  f 01 '  any  academic  year  in  excess  of 
(A)  the  St  iident's  estimated  cost  of  attoMl- 
anoe,  mini  la  (B)  other  financial  aid  as  certi- 
fied by  thi  I  eligible  institution  under  seetian 
438(aX3Xi  L).". 
(3)  Sec  ion  438B(bX3)  of  the  Act  to 
repayment  status  aa  a  reault  of  pof ormlng    ""•~«*^  1  qr  striking  out  the  first  sentence 


and  tavertlng  the  following:  "Any  kian 
tmder  thto  aaetkm  may  be  counted  aa  part  of 
the  expected  family  contrlbutlan  in  the  de- 
termlnatlan  of  need  under  thto  title,  but  no 
loan  may  be  made  to  any  parent  under  thto 
seetian  for  sny  academin  year  In  exoeas  of 
(A)  tbe  student's  estimated  cost  of  attend- 
ance, minua  (B)  other  financial  aid  as  certi- 
fied by  the  eligible  institution  under  section 
438(aX3XA).". 

(p)     R^ATMBR     or     SUPPLBIBrrAL     AMD 

FLOS  LOAMa.— Sections  43aA(cX3XA)  and 
438B(cxaXA)  of  the  Act  are  each  amended 
by  «»M«r*<»»g  "monthly  or"  before  "quarter- 
ly". „ 

(q)  RviBAMCiMa  OP  SuppLamnAL  amd 
FLUS  L0Ain.-<l)  Secttons  43aA(d)  and 
438B(d)  of  the  Act  are  each  amended— 

(A)  in  parai^aph  (1>— 
(i)  by  inaerting  "at  any  time"  aftw  "An  d- 

igible  lender  may"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "Unless  the  borrower 
compllea  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3),"  in  the  second  sentoice  and  in- 
serting "Unless  the  consolidated  loan  to  ob- 
tained by  a  borrower  who  to  electing  to 
obtain  variable  interest  under  paragraph  (3) 
or  (8),": 

(iU)  by  insoting  "(if  required  by  them)" 
after  "shall  be  reported"  in  the  third  sen- 
tence; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2>— 

(I)  by  inaerttaig  "under  thto  section  before 
Jiily  1,  1087,  or"  before  "under  section 
438B": 

(II)  by  striking  out  "to  reissue  a  loan"  and 
inserting  "to  reissue  a  loan  or  loans":  and 

(ill)  by  strlktaig  out  "reissuing  such  loan" 
and  inserting  "reissuing  such  loan  or  loans"; 
and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (6)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1987"  and 
inanting  "October  1, 1987":  and 

(11)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  the  followtnr. 
"and  of  the  practical  consequences  of  such 
options  in  terms  of  interest  rates  and 
monthly  and  total  payments  for  a  set  of 
loan  examples". 

(2)  An  eligible  lender  who  has  refinanced 
a  loan  or  loans  under  section  428A(d)  or 
438B(d)  between  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Higher  Education  Amendmenta  of  1986 
and  July  1,  1987,  may,  at  the  request  of  a 
borrower  or  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
borrower,  snuaid  the  note  or  other  written 
evidence  of  loan  as  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  such  sections  and 
aectlon  437A(cX4)  as  amouled  by  thto  Act 
Any  borrower  who  to  dmled  such  a  request 
shall  be  treated  as  eligible  to  obtain  a  loan 
from  another  lender  under  section 
438A(dXS)  or  438B(dXS),  as  applicable,  for 
the  purpoaea  of  discharging  the  loan  from 
the  orli^ial  lender,  and  a  borrower  exercis- 
ing thto  option  shall  not  be  subject  to  an  ad- 
ditional inauranoe  fee  under  section 
4aSA(dX3XC)  or  438B(dXSXC). 

(r)  ComouBAiiai  Ixwura.— Section  438C 
of  the  Act  to  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXSXA).  by  inserting 
"with  respect  to  any  loan  to  be  oonaolldat- 
ed"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  dauae 
(Ul); 

(3)  in  subsection  (aXSXB>- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "loana  recdved  under 
thto  title"  in  the  first  aentenoe  and  inaerttng 
"eligible  student  loans  recdved": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "under  thto  part"  and 
iiMertIng  "under  thto  title": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "and  4a8(bXlXB)"  In 
the  aeoond  aentence  and  tnaerting  ". 
438(bXlXB),  438A(bX3),  and  464(aX3>":  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "NoUUng  in  thto  sub- 


paragraph shaU  be  Interpreted  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  to  require  lenders.  holderB.  or 
guarantors  to  •—*"**'"  or  repoct  records  re- 
lating to  the  diglble  student  loan  (aa  de- 
fined under  section  438C(aX4))  dlsctaarged 
by  a  borrower  in  recdvlng  a  conaoltdatlnn 


(3)  in  subsection  (bXlXC)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (aX3)"  tai 
dauK  (1)  and  tzHertlng  "subaeetlon  (aXS)": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "all  loans  received  by 
the  dlgnde  boirower  under  thto  title"  in 
clause  (11)  and  taiaerting  "all  eligible  student 
kMZM  received  by  the  eligible  borrower": 

(4)  tai  subsection  (cX3XAXv),  by  striking 
out  "more"  snd  inserting  "equal  to  or  great- 
er": and 

(5)  in  subsection  (cX5),  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  «>llowlng 
",  but  a  fee  may  be  payable  by  the  lender  to 
the  guaranty  agency  to  cover  the  costs  of  in- 
creased or  extended  liability  with  re«ect  to 
such  loan". 

(s)     RsHABiLiTATioM     Fboobam.— Sectlon 
438F  of  the  Act  to  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b):  and 
(3)  by  redeaignatlng  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b). 

(t)     IMPOBMATIOM     OCHKDMOia     BOBXOW- 

xaa.— Section  4S0A(e)  of  the  Act  to  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "To  further  the  purpose  of 
thto  sffftlon.  an  eligible  institution  may 
mter  into  an  arrangement  wiUi  any  or  aU  of 
the  holders  of  delinquent  loans  made  to  bor- 
rowers who  attend  or  previously  attmded 
such  instltutlan  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing current  infoimatlan  regarding  the  bor- 
rower's location  or  employment  or  for  the 
purpoae  of  — «-""r  the  holder  In  contacting 
and  infiuendng  borrowers  to  avoid  de- 
fault.". 

(u)  CuuupiCATioa  or  Rdbudkx.— Sectlim 
431(a)  of  the  Act  to  amended  by  striUng  out 
"sectimi  433(cX4XC)"  and  taiserttaig  "section 
43r'. 

(V)  AUniTS  or  FIMAMCIAL  TBAMSACnOMS.- 

Section  4S3(f)  of  the  Act  to  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (3)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Audit  paocxmntia.— In  conducting 
audits  pursuant  to  thto  subsection,  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  and  the  Inspector 
Qeneral  of  the  Department  of  Ediicatlan 
Thfcii  audit  the  reotnds  to  detennlne  the 
extent  to  which  they,  at  a  minimum,  comply 
with  Federal  statutea,  and  rulea  and  regular 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  effect 
at  the  time  that  the  record  was  made,  and 
In  no  caae  shall  the  Comptnriler  General  or 
the  Inspector  General  apply  subsequently 
deteimtaied  standards,  procedures,  or  regu- 
lations to  the  records  of  such  agency, 
loider,  or  Authority.". 

(w)  Civn.  FBALmB.-8ectlan  433(gX3)  of 
the  Act  to  a?««tw««>H  by  atrlklng  out  "repre- 
sentation" eadi  place  it  appeaia  tai  subparar 
graphs  (AXi)  and  (B)  and  taisnttng  tai  lieu 
thereof  "misrepresentation". 

(X)  Stubbr  Loam  Impobmaxiom.— Section 
433  of  the  Act  to  amended— 

(1)  tai  the  first  sent«aioe  of  subsection  (a), 
by  taiaerting  "(other  than  a  loan  made  under 
seetian  438C)"  after  "guaranteed  under  thto 

(2)  tai  subsection  (a),  by  striUng  out  parar 
graph  (8)  and  inaerttaw  the  foUowinr 

"(8)  a  statement  of  the  total  cumulative 
*f^)f^tr»  tnr\v^tnf  the  loan  sppUed  for, 
owed  by  the  student  to  that  lender,  and  an 
esUmate  of  the  projected  monthly  payment, 
given  audi  cumulative  balance;"; 

(3)  tai  subserttnn  (bX7).  by  taiaerting  before 
the  f—ti«v*i«»«  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  ollow- 


taw:  ".  except  that  soeh  nplanatlnn  to  not 
required  when  the  loan  being  made  to  a  eoD- 
■olldation  loan  under  section  438C^,  sod 

(4)  in  subsectlan  (d),  by  striking  oat 
"makea  the  first  dtoburasment  of  a  loan 
with  respect  to  a  borrower"  and  tnaerting 
"notlflea  a  borrower  of  approval  of  a  Umd". 

(y)  DBTMRioMa.— Section  438  of  the  Aet  to 


(1)  tai  subsectlan  (bXS),  by  bioerttng  before 
the  aemlcolon  the  following:  ",  or  in  the 
caae  of  a  hoapttal  or  health  care  facility, 
which  provides  tratailng  of  not  less  than  one 
year  for  graduatea  of  aecredtted  health  pro- 
f  essions  programs,  leading  to  a  degree  or 
ceitlfleate  upon  cnmpletinn  of  such  tnin- 

big": 
(3)  tai  subsection  (dXlV- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  d 
subparagraph  (H); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (I)  and  Inaerttng  ":  and": 
and 

(C)  by  inaerttaig  after  such  subparagraph 
the  f oUowtng: 

"(J)  for  purpoae  of  making  loana  under 
section  438C,  sny  nonprofit  private  agency 
functioning  in  any  State  as  a  secondary 
market."; 

(S)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (g)  and  taiaerttaig  the  followtaig: 

Such  term  when  used  with  respect  to  a  dia- 
abled  dependent  of  a  boirowe-  means  a 
spouse  or  other  dependent  who.  during  a 
period  of  injury  or  IDnaaB  of  not  less  than  3 
months,  requlrea  continuous  nursing  or 
stanilar  services.";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "DifuiiiiOM  or"  in  the 
heading  of  subsection  (h). 

(s)  Spbcial  AixowAMcas.— Section  438(b) 
of  the  Act  to  amended— 

(1)  by  StriUng  out  "subsection  (c)"  tai 
paragraph  (3XBXiU)  and  tnaerting  "subseo- 
Uon  (d)":  and 

(3)  by  taiaerting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Uaa  OP  AVBUSB  «fDAKZBa.T  aALAMCS.— 

The  Secretary  shall  require  lenders  to  calcu- 
late their  eligibility  for  intoest  benefits  snd 
special  aUowanoe  throui^  the  use  of  the  av- 
erage quarterly  balance  method  untU  July 
1  1988.". 

(aa)  RiPOBT  OM  Sfkial  Allow  amcis.— Sec- 
tion 4S8(dX4XC)  of  the  Act  to  amenrtfd  by 
striktaig  out  ",  as  evidenced  by  the  tatforma- 
Utm  submitted  undv  paragraph  (3XO)  of 
thto  subsection". 

(bb)  CoaaacnoM  or  Rbbsmgb.— Seetian 
439(dXlXKXIll)  of  tbe  Aet  to  amended  by  tai- 
sorting  "Labor  and"  before  "Human  Re- 


emc  IL  COLtMBM  WOgK-RVDT. 

(a)  RxALLOCATiOM.— Section  443(eX3)  of 
the  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
448"  and  taiaerting  "seetian  447". 

(b)  Wobk-Stodt  Aiissmsaia.— Section 
443(b)  of  the  Act  to  amended— 

(1)  tai  paragraph  (3XA),  by  striktaig  out 
"dauae  (6XB)"  and  taiserttaig  "paragraph 
(6XB)":  and 

(2)  tai  paragraph  (5XB).  by  stilUng  out 
"dauae  (3XA)"  and  Inserting  "paragraph 
(3XA)". 

(c)  RpmgMca.  Section  44S(cXl)  of  the 
Act  to  amended  by  taiserttaig  "and  subsectlan 
(bXS)"  bef<»«  the  swnlwrton. 

(d)  Jo*  LOCATUW  AMD  DRVB/mOB 

.-Seetian  446(b)  of  the  Act  to  i 


(1)  by  strlktaw  out  paragraph  (3);  and 


CONG 


JMI 


<»    by 


<7)i 


pangraplia    (4) 
It)  UutNich  (6). 


OOHIINGBfr  UUN 


U. 


awUon  454(aX4)  of  the  Act  ii  amended  to 


IWdMft 

"<4XA) 


"<4XA)  The  Interert  rmte  on  Umuis  under 
tliii  part  ttall.  at  the  mextOoti  of  tbe  par- 
kattttottaii.  be  (1)  oomirated  in  ac- 
with  ■nbpancmdi  (B)  baaed  on 
tbe  tntenat  rate  eompoted  for  the  falmdar 
9«ar  In  which  the  loan  waa  made,  and  fixed 
over  the  life  of  the  loan,  or  (11)  variable  each 
rakmrtar  year  baaed  on  the  tntereat  rmte 
oompated  In  aeoordanoe  with  aubpaiacraph 
(B)  for  audi 


"(B)  The  tntereat  rate  applicable  on  such 
loana  in  aooordanee  with  sobparacraph  (A) 
ahanbeoMabiedby- 

"W  eonputinc  the  average  of  the  bond 
eontvalent  latea  of  01-day  Treasury  bills 
anctloned  for  the  S-month  period  ending 
SeptaBBber  M  preoedlnc  such  year  and 

"(U)  by  addhw  3  pooent  to  the  resulting 
peioent.  . 


r  nVDBfT  UMNB. 

(a)  Aujocatcan  a  Paoromoii  to  Fucal 
Tmat  1M6  VkDaau.  Ctrrva.  CtmaaManom.— 
BeeUoa  46a(aXl)  of  the  Act  ia  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting 
the  f (dlowtng: 

"(A)  100  percent  of  the  amount  of  Federal 
capital  oontrfbutlan  such  institution  re- 
ceived under  this  part  for  fiscal  year  IMS, 
multipUed  by". 

(b)  Coanciioii  w  Hsasiho.— Section 
463(0)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  striUog  out 
":  C«sH  am  Hamb". 

(c)  Ooaaacnoir  or  RMRancB.— Section 
46a(f )  of  the  Act  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"under  paragraph  (3)"  and  inserting  "under 
snbaeetlon  (g)". 

(d>  Nones  or  Db'ault.— Section  463(aX4) 
is  amendad  by  striking  out  "given  to  the 
Secretary"  and  everything  that  follows 
through  "ffntannnallT"  and  inserting 
"given  to  the  Secretary  in  an  annual  report 
dearrlbing  the  total  number  of  loons  from 
such  fund  whl^  are  in  mxh  default". 

(e)  Coaaacnov  or  Roaanca. — Section 
463(b)  of  tbe  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  486"  and  inaertlng  "sectkm  489". 

(f)  liBTiiiAna  or  BAuacn.— Section 
463A(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (8)  and  Inaertlng  the  follow- 
inr 

"(8)  a  statement  of  the  total  cumulative 
halancf.  inrlndlng  the  loan  applied  for, 
owed  by  the  student  to  that  lender,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  projected  mnwthiy  payment, 
given  wch  oimulatlve  balance;"; 

(g)  Dvma  Kducatiomal  Loaii  R^at- 
MBR.— SecOon  46SA(aX10)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  003  of  the 
Department  of  Def enae  Authorintion  Act. 
1961  (10  17.S.C.  3141.  note):"  and  Inaerting 
"the  Department  of  Defense  educational 
loan  repayment  program  (10  U.S.C.  3173);". 

(h)  RoBK«cs  TO  OxBiB  PaoaaAii8.-Sec- 
tlon  46S(aX3)  of  the  Act  is  amended- 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out 
"title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1066"  and  inserting  "chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Education  OcoaoUdation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1961"; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"such  title  I"  and  inaeiting  "such  chi«>ter 
l~:and 

(8)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"section  333(aXl)  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
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nlty  Act  of  1964"  and  iiwerting  "the  Head 
Start  Act" 

sac  If  NBDe  ANALTan. 
Pai  t  P  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  is  amended- 
(1)     in     aeetioiH     475(cX3),     478(cX4). 

475«iK3).     476(bX3).     4T6(cX3).     477(bX3), 

477(0  <3).  and  477(d).  strlUng  out  "sectlan 

479"  I  tnd  taiaertfng  "aection  478"; 
(3)  in  aecttoiM  475(cX7)  and  477(bX7).  by 

striking  out  "National": 

(3)  in  sections  475(dX3).  476(cX3).  and 
477(cM3).  strike  out  "dislocated  homemak- 
er"  ai  Ml  insert  "displaced  homemaker"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  table  contained  in 
secthns  475(dX3XC).  476(cX3XC),  and 
477(0  (3XC)  and  inserting  the  foUowing: 


MNrtital 


i«Fn 


itaaiiaBMaii 


iJOl-tllOM- 
tll|«l-$30(Mm. 
VtUtlmmm— 


SO 

Wmjtm  (0 
mmfrnMr-, 


(5)  in  aecUons  475(dX4XB)  and 
477(cK4XB).  by  striking  out  "$16,000"  and 
inserting  "$15,999"; 

(6)  in  sections  475(dX4XC)  and 
477(cK4KC).  by  striUng  out  "$15,000"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inaerting  "$16,000"; 

(7)  fai  section  475(dX4XD).  by  striking  out 
"equi  1  to  or  less  than  aero"  and  inserting 
"leas  han  aero"; 

(8)  n  section  475(gX IXC),  by  striking  out 
"para  rraph  (3)"  and  inaerting  "paragraph 
(2)"; 

(9)  b  section  475(gX3).  by  inserting  after 
"foUoiving  table"  the  following:  "(or  a  suc- 
oeaaoi  tatde  prescrfbed  by  the  Secretary 
undei  section  478)"; 

(101  in  section  475.  by  striking  out  8ul)sec- 
tion  ( 1)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(h  STumrr  (aiid  SronsB)  iMcom  Sur- 
PLBia  HTAL  Amourt  FaoM  AssBTS.— The  stu- 
dent (and  spouse)  sujvlemental  incrane 
tram  lasets  is  determined  by  calculating  the 
net  a  sets  of  tbe  student  (and  qwuse)  and 
multi>lylng  the  amount  by  35  perooit. 
excep^  that  in  the  case  of  a  studmt  who  is  a 
dislocated  worker  (certified  in  accordance 
with  titie  in  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act)  or  a  diq>laced  homonaker  (as  de- 
fined in  section  480(e)  of  this  Act),  the  net 
value  of  a  principal  place  of  residence  sliall 
be  oMsidered  to  be  aero."; 

(11]|  in  such  section,  by  adding  at  the  end 
therepf  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)1  Anjusnoorrs  poa  EmtoixicKinr  Pkbi- 
oos  (JtRKB  Thah  9  MomrRs.— For  periods  of 
enrolfcnent  other  than  nine  mcmths.  the 
pareOts'  contribution  from  adjusted  avaU- 
aUe  tocome  is  determined  as  follows: 

'(1|  For  periods  of  enrollment  leas  than  9 

the  parents'  contribution  from  ad- 

avaOable  income  (determined  in  ac- 

wlth  subaection  (b))  ia  divided  by  9 

le  result  multipUed  by  tbe  number  of 

enrolled. 

For  perioda  of  enrollment  greater 
than  ^months— 

"(A>  the  parente'  adjusted  available 
inooD$e  (determined  in  accordance  with  sub- 
sectitti  (bXD)  is  increased  by  the  difference 
between  the  standard  maintenance  allow- 
ance (determined  in  accordance  with  subaec- 
ticm  OcX4))  for  a  family  of  four  and  a  family 
of  f  ij».  each  with  one  child  in  college; 

"(BD  the  resulting  revised  parents'  adjust- 
ed a^tilable  income  is  assesaed  according  to 
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(e)  and  adjusted  aocordtng  to 

(bX3>  to  detenalne  a  revlaed  par- 

it^flNition  from  adjuated  avaflahle 

original  parenta*  oontribottan 
avaflahle  inooaae  la  auMraet- 
revlaed  parenta'  contributlaa 
available  Income,  and  the 
by  13  to  detennlne  the 
amount;  and 
(Kiglnal  parenta"  contribution 
from  adJuMed  available  ineome  ia  increased 
by  the  product  of  the  monthly  adjustment 
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amount 

montha 

dentwm 

(13)tai 

(A)  by 
sul 
graph  (C)" 

(B)  by 
and  (C) 


lultiplled    by    the    number    of 
than  9  for  which  the  stu- 

enroUed."; 

Ion  476(bXl)— 

out  "subparagraph  (B)"  In 

>h  (C)  and  inserting  "sulyara- 


Irslgnatlng  subparagraphs  (B) 

subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D);  and 

(C)  by  i^riUng  out  everything  preceding 

clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  inanting 

the  f ollowmg: 


any 


in 


the  student's  adjusted 
income  earned  from  woA 
trted  on  a  Federal  income  tax 
subtracting  excludable  Income 
aection  480): 

the  student's  available 

e    by    deducting    from    the 

under    subparagraph 


DUting 


"(A) 
income 
but  not 
return. 
(I 

"(B)  coi 
taxable 
amount 
(A)-"; 

(13)  in  aection  476(bX3),  by  striking  out 
"total  taxable  income"  and  inaerting  "total 
income";    i 

(14)  in  iection  476(bXlXC),  by  inaerting 
after  "aection  480(c))"  the  following:  "plua 
the  amount  of  veterans'  benefits  paid 
during  tho  award  period  under  chapters  33, 
34,  and  35:  of  tiUe  38.  United  States  Code"; 

(15)  in  sdction  476(bX4)- 

(A)  by  sinking  out  "$8,900"  each  place  it 
appears  add  inserting  "$8,600";  and 


(B)by 
"$6,030". 

(16) in 

(A)  by 
of  sul 
colon;  and 

(B)by 
with  the 
lowing: 
"except 
mental 
than  aero, 

(17) in 

(A)  by 
sul 

(B)by 
at  the  end 


out  "$6,330"  and  inaerting 

ion  476(cXl)— 

out  the  period  at  the  end 
b  (C)  and  inaerting  a  seml- 

erting  at  the  end  thereof  (flush 
of  paragraph  (1))  the  fol- 

the  student's  income  sm>ple- 
>unt  from  assets  shall  not  be  leas 


477(axi)— 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
(A); 
>rting  "and"  after  the  aemioolon 
subparagraph  (B);  and 
(C)  by  inserting  after  such  subparagraph 
the  f ollowl  Dg: 

"(C)  the  amount  of  veterans'  benefits  to 
be  paid  du  ring  tbe  award  period  under  chap- 
toa  33.  34j  and  35  of  tiUe  38.  United  Statea 
Code;"; 

(18)  in  Section  477(bX5XA).  by  striking 
out  "$^004"  and  inaerting  "$3,100" 

(19)  in  section  478(d)- 

(A)  by  iifserting  ",  rounded  to  the  nearest 
$100,"  aft«  "present  value  cost"; 

(B)  by  ihaoting  "of  40  and  above"  after 
"each  age  i  »haat" 

(C)  by  ii  sorting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  "For  each  age  cohort  below 
40,  the  aatet  protectton  allowance  shall  be 
computed  »y  decreastaig  the  asset  protection 
allowance  tor  age  40,  aa  updated,  by  one-fif- 
teenth for  each  year  of  age  below  age  40 
and  rounding  the  reault  to  the  nearest 
$100.". 


(90)  tai  aection  478(cX3).  by  atriklng  out  " 
'$36,000.'  '$91,000'.  and  '$169,000'  "  and  In- 
aerthig  "  '$34,000',  '$84,000'.  and  '$156,000*  "; 

(31)  tai  aecttOD  478(f).  by  atttkhw  out 
"Cooaumer  Price  Index  for  Wage  Bamen 
and  Clerical  Woikera"  and  Inaerting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Conauma'  Price  Index  for  All 
Urban  Oooaomera"; 

(33)  in  section  479(a)— 

(A)  by  striktaig  out  "paragraph  (3)"  and 
inserting  "subsection  (b)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "families  which"  and 
taiaerttng  "famOlea  (1)  who";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "snd  which  file  a  form 
1040A  pursuant  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954"  and  inserting  "and  (3)  who 
file  a  form  1040A  or  1040EZ  pursuant  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966.  or  are  not 
required  to  file  pursuant  to  such  Code". 

(33)  tai  section  479(b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  State"  In  para- 
graph (3); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  and":  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  an  allowance  (A)  for  State  and  other 
taxea.  as  defined  in  section  476(cX3)  for  de- 
pendent students  and  in  aection  477(bX3) 
for  independent  students  with  dependents, 
or  (B)  for  State  and  local  income  taxea.  aa 
defined  in  aection  476(bX3)  for  taidependent 
students  without  dependents.". 

(34)  tai  section  479A— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "tai  this  part"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "in  this  title"; 

(B)  by  taiserting  "(a)  In  OxnaAi "  afto- 

"Sic  479A.";  and 

(C>  by  addtau  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Abjusthkitts  To  Assxts  Takxh  Iirro 
AocouiR.— A  student  fhianrial  aid  adminis- 
trator ahall  be  conaldered  to  be  making  a 
neceaaary  adjuatment  in  acowdance  with 
subaection  (a)  if— 

"(1)  the  admtailatrator  detenntaiea.  tai  hia 
or  her  discretion,  ttiat  the  effective  family 
income  of  the  applicant  ia  small  in  relation 
to- 

"(A)  the  net  value  of  the  principal  place  of 
residaice; 

"(B)  the  net  worth  of  a  farm  on  which  the 
family  reaidea;  or 

"(C)  the  net  worth  of  a  family  owned  and 
operated  amall  buaineaa; 

"(3)  such  administrator  reduoea  or  eliml- 
natea  the  amount  of  such  net  value  or  net 
worth  that  is  subject  to  assessnent  in  the 
ccmiputaUon  of  the  expected  family  contri- 
butim  of  that  applicant;  and 

"(3)  the  administrator  reprats  the  amount 
of  such  adjustments  made  with  respect  to 
detennlnatlona  for  Pell  Qranta  to  the  con- 
tractor or  contraetoia  jKoceaaing  applica- 
tions for  sudi  grants  for  the  award  year. 

"(c)  Assar  Anjuanmn  Aa  Exampls.— The 
asset  adjustmmt  described  tai  subaection  (b) 
is  an  example  of  the  type  of  adjustment 
which  financial  aid  administrators  are  au- 
thorised to  make  by  subaection  (a),  and 
shall  not  be  conaldered  to  be  the  only  ad- 
Juatmmt  that  la  ao  authoriaed.";  and 

(35)  by  atriUng  aection  479B  and  taiaerting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Biuuaai  AsaiSTAKCB  Am  othb  twobuo. 


"Sac  479B.  (a)  AxnmAiRS  Coaia  Nor 
TaiATD  AS  laooMX  oa  RaaouacB.- The  por- 
tion of  any  student  finandal  aasistanre  re- 
ceived under  thia  title,  or  under  Bureau  of 


Indian  Affairs  student  I 
that  Is  made  available  for  attendance  ooata 
deacifbed  In  subaection  (b)  ahall  not  be  oon- 
aidered  aa  income  or  reaouioee  in  detcxmln- 
taig  eligibility  for  aaalstanoe  under  any  other 
mogram  funded  In  whole  or  In  part  with 
Federal  funda. 

"(b)  AxnnkAiKB  Coaia.- The  attwidanpf 
coats  described  In  this  subsection  are— 

"(1)  tuition  and  fees  nonnally 
student  carrying  the 
load  as  determined  by  the  instttutlon.  and 
including  costs  for  rental  or  pui^diase  of  any 
equipment,  materials,  or  supplies  required 
of  all  students  In  the  same  course  of  studr. 
and 

"(3)  an  allowance  for  books,  supplies, 
tranaportation.  and  misoellaneoua  personal 
expenaea  for  a  atudent  attending  the  taistitu- 
ti<m  an  at  least  a  half-time  baals.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  institution. 

"KATIVS  AMBaiCAX  SIUIIBJIIS 

"Sac.  479C.  In  determining  family  contri- 
butions for  Native  American  students,  com- 
putatlma  performed  pursuant  to  this  part 
shall  exclude— 

"(1)  any  Income  and  assets  (rf  $X000  or 
leas  per  individual  payment  received  by  the 
student  (and  spouse)  and  student's  parenta 
under  the  Per  Capita  Act  or  the  Distilbu- 
tixm  of  Judgment  Funda  Act;  and 

"(3)  any  inorane  received  by  the  atudent 
(and  spouse)  and  student's  parents  undo' 
the  Alaskan  Native  Clatans  Settlement  Act 
at  the  Maine  Indian  Claims  SettleaMnt 
Act.";  and 

(36)  tai  section  480— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (3)  and 
(3)"  tai  subsection  (aXl)  and  taiaerting  "para- 
grapha  (3)  through  (4)": 

(B)  by  inaerting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  the  following: 
"minus  excludable  income  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (f))"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(3)  In  the  computation  of  family  contri- 
butions for  the  programs  under  subpart  3  of 
part  A  and  parte  B.  C.  and  B  of  this  titie  for 
any  arademir  year,  there  shall  be  excluded 
from  family  income  any  proceeds  of  a  aale 
of  f  ann  or  bustaMaa  aaaete  of  that  family  if 
such  sale  reaulte  from  a  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary foreclosure,  forfeiture,  or  bankrupt- 
cy or  an  involimtaiy  Mquldatiop."; 

(D)  by  taiaerting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  following: 

"(4)  No  portion  of  any  student  ftnanrlal 
amistanrr  received  from  any  program  by  an 
individual  ahall  be  included  aa  income  in  the 
computation  of  expected  family  contribu- 
tion for  any  program  funded  in  whole  or  in 
part  under  thla  Act. 

"(6)  No  portion  of  any  student  financial 
awlstanre  received  from  any  program  by  an 
individual  ahall  be  included  aa  income  in  the 
computation  of  expected  family  contribu- 
tion for  any  program  funded  in  whole  or  in 
part  under  thla  Act."; 

(E)  by  BtriUng  out  aubaectioos  (b)  and  (c) 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"(b)  UaxAZBt  laooMB  ams  BairiTa  or 
PABxara  aas  ImapsmBax  SiuiMia  With 
DaraauaaTS.- The  term  "untaxed  income 
and  benefits'  when  applied  to  parent  contri- 
butions or  the  contributions  of  Independent 
studente  with  dependente  (Induding 
spouses)  means— 

"(1)  child  support  received; 

"(3)  welfare  benefits,  taiehidtaig  aid  to  fam- 
ines with  dependent  children  under  a  State 


plan  approved  undw  part  A  of  title  Vt  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  aid  to 
entdifldren; 
"(3)1 


"(4)  veterana*  benettts  audi  aa  death  i 


tion.  but  excluding  veterana*  education  baa- 
eflta: 

"(5)  taitereat  on  tax-free  bondK" 

"(6)  houataig.  food,  and  other  aOowaiwea 
(excluding  rent  aubddiaB  tat  lov>4noame 
houaing)  for  mlUtary.  dergy.  and  othara  (in- 
cluding cash  paymente  and  eaah  value  of 
beneftte); 

"(7)  caah  aupport  or  any  money  paid  on 
the  atudent's  behalf; 

"(8)  the  amount  of  earned  income  credit 
rlalmwl  for  Federal  tnoone  tax  puzpoaea;      i 

"(9)  untaxed  portion  of  peMioM;  ' 

"(10)  credit  for  Federal  tax  on  Ktedal 
fuda: 

"(11)  the  amount  of  foreign  ineoase  ex- 
duded  for  punx>aes  of  Federal  ineome 
taxes; 

"(13)  untaxed  social  security  beneflta; 

"(IS)  paymente  to  Individual  retirement 
aooounte  and  Keoi^  accounte  exduded 
from  income  for  Federal  <T«fim»f  tax  pur- 


"(14)  any  other  untaxed  taioome  and  bene- 
fits. BUdi  as  Viatt  Lung  Beneflta.  Refugee 
Assistance,  railraad  retirement  benefita.  at 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  ncneduca- 
tional  benefite"; 
"(c)  UmaxxD  Imoohb  ahb  BBRma  or  Db- 


WiTwouT  DaraaiM  ra.— For  the  purpoae  of 
this  part,  the  term  "imtaxed  taioome  and 
benefite'  when  applied  to  the  oontrihutioas 
of  dependent  studente  at  Independent  stu- 
dente without  dependente  means— 
"(1)  child  support  received; 
"(3)  welfare  benefits,  <wii«tit«g  aid  to  faml- 
liea  with  dependent  dilldren  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  TV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  aid  to  depend- 
ent children; 

"(3)  workman's  oompenaatioo; 
"(4)  veterana'  benefite  auch  aa  death  pen- 
si<m.  dependency  and  indemnity  compeasa- 
ti(m.  but  exdudtaig  veterans'  education  ben- 
efits; 

"(5)  taitereat  on  tax-free  bonds; 
"(6)  housing,  food,  and  other  allowances 
(excluding  rent  subsldlea  for  low-lnoome 
houataig)  for  military,  dergy.  and  othen  (In- 
duding  caah  paymente  and  eaah  value  of 
benefite): 

"(7)  caah  support  or  any  money  paid  on  the 
student's  bdialf ; 

"(8)  the  amount  of  earned  inoome  credit 
claimed  for  Federal  inooaae  tax  purpoats; 
"(9)  untaxed  portion  of  prnatwia: 
"(10)  credit  for  Federal  tax  on  apodal  fuda; 
"(11)  the  amount  of  foreign  Inoome  ex- 
duded tat  puipoaea  of  Federal  Income 
taxea; 

"(13)  untaxed  aodal  aecurity  benefita; 
"(13)  paymente  to  taidlvidual  retirement  ao- 
oounte Mid  Keoih  aooounte  excluded  from 
income  for  Federal  inoome  tax  purpoaea; 
"(14)  any  other  untaxed  Inoame  and  bene- 
flta. audi  aa  Black  Lung  Beneflta.  Refugee 
Aaaiatanoe,  railroad  retirement  boiefita,  or 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  noneduca- 
tkmal  benefits."; 

(F)  tai  subaection  (dX3XF)  by  taMerttaig 
"(Induding  all  seuiees  of  ineome  other  than 
parente)"  after  "annual  total  Inoome";  and 

(O)  by  taiaerting  after  siihaeftion  (e)  the 
following  new  subsections: 


oaftlftod  In  ae- 
tUMm  ot  the  Jvb  Tniatm 


WtthttM 


1 M  aetmalned  In  ae- 
io<  ttal^pHt.  In- 
I  tRMB  wfk  under 
pHtCflftUittU& 

tbe  Mnount  In 
■eeonnti.  time  depoa- 
VtM,  mouBf  maiftat  fundi,  tnata.  itocka, 
oOier  Meuittfee,  mutual  funda.  tax 
and  tbe  net  value  of  real  estate, 
property,  and 
andlkimi 

-(h)  Mkr  naaiii  TTiii  tenn  "net  aaaeta' 
meana  tbe  eunent  market  TOloe  at  tbe  time 
of  aspttBattai  of  tbe  aaaeta  Induded  in  the 
/■■hwimmi  of  'amnti'  mtaraa  tbe  outatanrttng 

tbe 


Part  O  oC  tttle  nr  of  tbe  Act  Is  amended- 

(1)  In  aaetian  4U(e).  by  atrUnc  out  "aub- 
■eetioB  <d)  of  tbla  aeettan"  and  inaerttng  in 
ttm  tbareof  "aectlan  «4(dr: 

(»taiaeetlan4n(M- 

<A)  by  aMktaw  out  "or  *taner  and  inaert- 
Inc  ".  40(e).  or  4aur:  and 

(B)  by  striUv  out  "and  part  C"  and  tn- 
aertmc  ".  part  C  and  part  K": 

(S)  In  tbe  aaoood  aentence  of  aection 
4n(aXl).  by  taiaeftbic  "or  tatatttuttons  in 
vbldi  tbe  atiwttfrt^  are  enrolled  or  aooepted 
for  ennOment"  after  "tbat  applkanta": 

(4)  in  tbe  bnt  aentenoe  of  such  aection 
MMaXl).  by  taiaerttnc  before  tbe  period  at 
tbe  end  tbereof  tbe  foUowtng:  ".  toot  no  in- 
atttution  or  State  aveney  abaU  mandate  tbe 
uae  of  a  form  for  wbicb  a  fee  la  cbaried 
aoldy  to  determine  tbe  student's  eligibility 
for  rT-*-**"*^  under  tbis  title  or  tbe  amount 

(5)  tai  aection  iSKaXS).  by  striking  out 
"not  leas  tban  S"  and  taiaertlns  "not  less 
tbani"^ 

(•)  in  section  40— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subseetlfHis  (b) 
tbnugb  (e)  aa  awbaectlnns  (c)  tbrough  (f). 
respeetlvdy;  and 

(B)  by  inaertlnc  after  subaection  (a)  the 
following: 

"(b)  GAnricsnoB  or  Cswan-rrr.— Begin- 
nliw  wttb  tbe  IMt-ltn  pnceaslng  year,  tbe 
Secretary  sbaU  be  autborlaed  to  enter  into 
agreemcnta  vttb  inatttutioiis  of  blgbCT  edu- 
cation. Statea,  or  private  organintlona  for 
tbe  purpose  of  certifying  tbe  capability  of 
tbeir  systems  for  determining  expected 
family  contrlbutioas  under  part  F  of  tbis 
title.": 

(7)  tai  section  4M(d).  by  addtaig  at  tbe  end 
tbereof  tbe  following  new  sentence: 
"In  order  to  be  dlglble  for  aaristance  a  stu- 
dent cannot  be  —«*'»"*««  In  eitber  an  elemen- 
tary or  a  secondary  adwol  and  alao  must  be 
older  tban  tbe  cnmpnlaory  age  of  attend- 
ance for  aecondary  wdhotA."; 

(•)  tai  section  4aS(b).  by  taisefting  "(otber 
tban  loana  made  pursuant  to  aection  4388)" 
after  "part  B  of  tbis  title": 

(t)  tai  section  4aSA(a).  by  strlktaig  out 
"dauae  (1).  (U).  or  (iUr  and  tanoting  "sub- 
paracrapb  (A).  (B),  or  (C)": 

(10)  In  section  4MB— 

(A)  by  strfttaw  out  "VMeral  agencies"  tai 
1  (bXl)  and  taMerttng  "publle  agen- 
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inoe"  tai  subsection  (bXZXD)  and  taiaertlng    nc 

of  a4y  borrower":  Sc 

(C)|by  striking  out  "Vsderal  agency"  In    strll 

(bXS)    and    inaerting    "public    tron 

tkm 
aection  4ST(axa).  by  taiaerting  after 
foDowlng:  ",  nor  manrtatif  tbe  use 
for  wlildi  a  f ee  Is  dtarged.": 

488.  by  striktaig  out  "or 

_  "or  443":  and 

section  481(b).  by  addtaig  at  tbe  end 

tbere^  tbe  following  new  aentence:  "Tbe 

Seerebry'a  antbortty  to  termtamte  adriaory 

««™f***—  of  tbe  Department  pursuant  to 

448(b)  of  tbe  Oeneral  Bdueation 

Act  oeaaed  to  be  effective  on 

June  88. 1988.". 

OK.  |k  LBADaamP  in  BWCATHWAL  AOMOOS' 
T         IBAIION  DgVILOnilNT. 
Sul^art  3  of  part  C  of  title  V  of  the  Act  is 
iiiii  laliiil — 

(l)iin  section  543.  by  striking  out  "for  any 
fiscal;  year"  and  taiaerting  "for  fiscal  year 
1987  Ar  any  succeeding  fiscal  year": 
(3)  D  aection  848— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  tbe  end  of 
parai  raidi  (1): 

(B)  by  striking  out  tbe  period  at  tbe  omI 
of  pa  ragrapb  (3)  and  taiaerting  ":  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  tbereof  tbe  fol- 
lowin  r 

"(S;  tbe  term  'State'  taidudea.  in  addition 
to  tbf  I  sevoal  States  of  tbe  Union,  tbe  Cam- 
maa%  ealtb  of  Puoto  Rico,  tbe  District  of 
Coluiibia.    Guam.   American   Samoa,    tbe 
Virgil  I  Islanda.  the  Commonwealth  of  tbe 
Nortiiem  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Terrl^ry  of  the  Padfie  Iibaids.". 
8gC  1^.  (»NGn88i(MUL  TBACBD  SCBOLAUHIP 
PBOGBAM. 
858  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "sec- 

and  taiaerting  "sectkm  851": 
subsection  (bX4XA)- 
strlUng  out  "elementary  or"  and 
"mreacbool.    elementary    school, 

inaerting  "or  private  nonprofit"  im- 
before  "educatim  program  in  any 
and 

subsection  (bX4XB).  by  striking  out 
557"  and  inserting  "section  556". 

LANGOAGB  AND  ABCA  CSNISSa 

603(bXlXB)  Of  the  Act  is  amoided 
by  sinking  out  "in  a  program  of  competen- 
cy-bjied  tralntaig."  tanmediately  after  "in  a 
progfam    of    competency-based    language 

trailing," 

8K.  *.  ACAoaac  r ACiLnB& 

TlCe  vn  of  tbe  Act  is  amended— 

(D'tai  section  701(b),  by  taiserting  "part  A 
or  B  br'  after  "grants  under": 

(3)]  tai  section  764(cXl),  by  inserting  "at 
least  a  two-year  program  acceptable  for  full 
cred  t  toward"  immediatety  before  "a  bacca- 
laun  ate  degree": 

(S)  tai  section  783(1XB>- 

(A  by  striking  out  "section  734"  and  in- 
serti  ig  "section  701".  and 

(B  by  strfting  out  "section  843"  and  tai- 
serting "section  853". 

aaC  It.  iACOB  K.  JAVIT8  PBUiOWS  PBOGSAM. 

Psrt  C  of  title  JX.  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
(iTby  striking  out  tbe  heading  of  section 
981  ^oA  taiserttaig  tbe  following: 

"A|VAU>  or  JACOB  K.  JAVRS  VBXOWSHIPS": 


ApnlSll987 


Apnl  21, 1987 
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U(a)  of  tlie  Act  is  amenrtwl  by 

"have  tbe  ability  to  benefit 

offered  by  tbe  taistttu- 

;  In  Ueu  tbereof  "meet  tbe 

I  of  aection  484(d)  of  this  Act". 


aacB-OTi 


lori 


DOCA- 


i  apply 


■  DAT 

AMgNDinifn  or  IMS. 
Allocaxiom.— Section  401(b)  of 
Bdueation  Amendmenta  of  1988 

paragraph  (8)  as 
[7):  and 

afto'  paragiaidi  (5)  tbe 
paragraph: 

made  in  aection  41SD  of 
with  respect  to  tbe  allo- 
for  tbe  academic  year  1988- 
academle  yeara.". 

.-Section  403(b)  of 
Its  is  amended— 
out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
following: 

\n  sections  437UX3XC) 
:1XM)  of  the  Act  (otber  tban 
I),  (ix).  and  (X)  of  each  such  sec- 
apply  only  to  loans  to  new  hex- 
I)  are  made  to  cover  tbe  cost 
for  periods  of  enroHmmt  be- 
or  after  July  1,  1987:  or  (B)  are 
^n  or  after  July  1,1987:": 

(3),  by  taiaerting  "dtak 
January  1, 1987,  or"  after 
':and 

(7).  by  bMerting  "dia- 

after  80  days  aftv  tbe  date  of 

this  Act  or"  after  "with  re- 

p 

AmmniBins.— Section  408(b)  of 

Its  Is  amended  by  striking 

Datx.— "  and  inserting  in 

following: 

Datb.-(1)  Sectlcm  443  of 

anily  with  reR>ect  to  tbe  allo- 

for  academic  year  1988-1989 

academic  years. 


■after. 


(3! 


(B)  by  striking  out  "of  a  borrown'  for 
whom  tbe  guaranty  agency  providea  Insur- 


"Malional 

K. 
(8 


tai 


section  933(aXl).  by  striking  out 
Oraduate"  and  inaerting  "Jacob 
J^vtts":  and 

tai  section  933(aX3XC),  by  striktaig  out 
dinctly"  and  Inserting  "selecting". 


of 

ginntny 

disbursed 

(3)  In 
bursedon 
"only  to  1( 

(3)  in 
bursed  on 
enactmen 
sped  toll 

(c)  C^\ 
such 
out  "(b) 
Ueu 

"(b) 
the  Act 
cation  of 
andi 

"(3)".     I 

(d)  NDSli  AiiiHnaiiT8.-Secti(m  405(b)  of 
such  Amendments  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  section  483A"  after 
"Section  «»(aX9r  in  paragraph  (3): 

(3)  by  ^edeaignating  paragraphs  (1).  (3), 
and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (3).  (8).  and  (4),  re- 
vectively]  and 
(3)  by  inserting  after  tbe  subsection  bead- 
oOowing: 

463  of  the  Act  shall  apply 
academic  year  1988-1989  and 
academic  years.". 

DATS  or  CWKtUM  NlBD  AllAL- 

OHa.— Section  406(b)  of  such 
is  amended— 

out  "paragraphs  (3)  and 
b  (1)  and  taiaoting  "par»- 
grv>hs  (3)  through  (5)" 
(3)   by    redesignating 
paragraph  (6):  and 
(3)  by   nserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
new  paragraphs: 

(4)  Sec  tlon  479A  of  tbe  Act  (as  added  by 
this  sectk  m)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  de- 
terminati  ms  of  need  under  titte  IV  of  tbe 
Act  for  soy  academic  year  beginning  after 
the  date  <  f  enactment  of  this  Act 

(5)  Set  tkm  479B  of  the  Act  (as  so  added) 
shall  app  iy  with  respect  to  financial  assist- 
anoo  pra  ided  for  any  academic  year  begin- 
ning aftef  such  date  of  enactment.". 

DiacLosuax  or  Poaxmi 


(1)  by 
(3)"  bi 


foQowing 


paragraph   (4)   as 


ments  is 


(f) 
OiFn.— Section    1308(b)   of   such   Amend- 


amended  by  striking  out  "section 


1308"  and  taiserting  "section  1309" 


.  OL  gDOCAIIOH  AMfDOnBATHMI. 

Title  zm  of  tbe  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1988  to  amended— 

(1)  tai  section  1801,  by  striking  out  "section 
484(d)"  and  taMerting  "section  484(c)":  and 

(3)  tai  section  1803(bXl),  by  strlUng  out 
"this  tttle"  and  taiaerting  "title  VI  of  tbe 
Act": 

(8)  in  section  1808— 

(A)  by  striktaig  out  "shaU.  through  the 
Office  of  Education  Research  and  Improve- 
ment or  the  Onter  for  Education  Statis- 
tics," in  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  ", 
through  tbe  Office  of  Educational  Reaearch 
and  Improvement,": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  Department  of 
Education."  tai  subsection  (bX3):  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Resources."  tai  such 
subaection  and  inserting  "Resources": 

(4)  tai  section  1304- 

(A)  by  striktaig  out  "of  tbis  titie"  tai  sub- 
section (a)  and  taiserting  "of  titie  I  of  tbe 
Act": 

(B)  by  inserting  "the  provision  oT'  before 
"an  information  network"  in  subsection 
(bX3): 

(C)  by  striktaig  out  "under  this  titie"  tai 
subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  "under  this  sec- 
tion": and 

(D)  by  striktaig  out  "purposes  of  this  titie" 
in  such  subsectltm  and  inserting  "purposes 
of  title  I  of  tbe  Act":  and 

(4)  tai  section  1314  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  tbe  following  new  sentence:  "Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  interpreted  to  au- 
thorise tbe  Secretary  to  require  lenders, 
holders,  or  guarantors  to  malnt.aln  or  report 
reoords  relating  to  the  loans  discharged  by 
borrowers  in  receiving  a  consolidation  loan 
pursuant  to  section  438C  of  tbe  Act.". 

BK.  U.  ONBtAL  BDUCATION  PIOVISIONB  ACT. 

Section  406(eXl)  of  the  Oeneral  Bduca- 
tkm  Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
tbe  end  tbereof  tbe  following  new  sentence: 
"All  funds  received  in  payment  for  work  or 
set  vices  described  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deposited  in  a  separate  account  which  may 
be  used  to  pay  directly  the  costs  of  such 
work  or  services,  to  r^my  appropriations 
which  initially  bore  all  or  part  of  such  costs, 
or  to  refund  excess  sums  when  necessary.". 

8K.  n.  DTKnVI  DAR  OF  TSCHNICAL  AMEND. 


The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  as  if  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Higtier  Education  Amendmenta  of  1986. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  MlasourL  Mr. 
8pe«lcer.  I  demand  a  8e<»n(L 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  <»nsld- 
ered  as  ordere<L 

There  wag  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlonan  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wii<- 
UAm]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Coldiah]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mcmtana  [Mr.  Willuks]. 

Mr.  wn.T.TAMR.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall,  the  »Oth  Ccm- 
gress  completed  3  years  of  hearings 
and  committee  aeUon  and  reauthor- 
ized the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
for  an  additional  5  years.  Both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  worked  diligent- 
ly to  combine  two.  often  very  diff^- 


ent,  bills  into  one  propoaaL  The  om- 
f  erenoe  agreement  was  signed  into  law 
on  October  17,  lOM.  and  ''•'^w 
Public  IMM  9»-498. 

Today.  I  am  Joined  by  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  committee  members  in 
bringing  before  the  Houae  HH.  1846 
as  amended,  a  Mil  to  make  technical 
corrections  to  the  Higher  Educatioo 
Act  aa  amended  by  Public  Law  99-498. 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  techni- 
cal and  conforming  changes.  They  are 
too  numerous  to  reiterate  here,  so  let 
me  summarize  them  by  category. 

First,  in  omibining  the  House  and 
the  Senate  versions  in  conference,  un- 
intended consequences  resulted.  For 
example,  two.  rather  than  one.  needs 
analysis  sections  were  created  in  con- 
ference. This  technical  bill  corrects 
omissions  or  clarifies  language  so  that 
both  needs  analysis  sectifuis  are 
brought  into  conformity  as  much  as 
possible.  This  change  is  important  be- 
cause it  will  determine  the  length,  the 
complexity  and  thus,  the  cost  and  the 
likelihood  of  error  associated  with 
filing  for  student  aid.  To  fflustrate.  the 
language  limiting  considerati<m  of  any 
title  IV  studmt  aid  in  determining  eli- 
gibility for  other  programs  funded 
wholly  or  in  part  with  Federal  funds 
was  left  in  only  the  needs  analysis  sec- 
tion that  applied  to  loans.  Thus,  a  stu- 
dent applying  for  a  loan  would  have 
been  covered,  but  not  a  student  apply- 
ing for  a  Pell  grant.  By  aligning  the 
two  needs  analysis  provisions,  this 
error  will  be  correcte<L 

Second,  in  creating  a  344-page  biU 
late  in  the  sessi<m.  numerous  typo- 
graphical errors  and  errtmeous  (toss- 
ref erences  inadvertoitly  oceurrecL  We 
misvelled  "literacy",  for  example. 
Several  statutes  were  dted  by  incor- 
rect titles.  Sevoral  cross-references 
were  found  to  be  erroneous.  The  tech- 
nical bill  corrects  for  all  these  types  of 
inadvertent  errors. 

Third,  this  legislation  also  revises 
the  numerical  values  that  were  used  in 
the  provisions  which  established  a  uni- 
form needs  analysis  methodology-  For 
example.  in  the  language  establishing 
the  cutoff  value  for  an  indqiendent 
student's  available  taxable  income,  the 
figure  "$8,900"  was  inserted  as  an  esti- 
mate. This  bill  changes  that  figure  to 
"$8,600"  which  is  the  correct  value  but 
which  was  not  available  at  the  time  of 
conference.  I  might  note  that  in 
future  years  of  this  reauthorizaticm. 
the  Higher  Education  Act  allows  the 
Secretary  to  update  these  various  nu- 
merical values  used  throughout  the 
needs  analysis  provisions. 

Also,  in  several  places,  this  bill 
brings  the  changes  created  by  the 
Higher  Educati<m  Amendments  of 
1986  into  conformity  with  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  and  the  Consoli- 
dated Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act 

HA.  1846  makes  changes  in  the 
Parent  Loans  for  Undergraduate  Stu- 


dents Program.  My  coOeacue.  Jm  J v- 
roBBa.  will  explain  these  more  folly 
later,  but  briefly,  we  have  made 
changes  in  the  Treasury  bOl  rate  used 
in  this  loan  as  wdl  as  in  the  cutoff 
date.  We  believe  these  chaises  wfU 
make  the  plus  loans  mne  attractive  to 
lenders  and  thus,  more  available  to 
parents  »i^  students. 

HJL  1846  alao  clarifies  the  oonferves 
intent  with  respect  to  ^'mi'Hil  aid  of- 
ficers' discretloo.  The  reauthortitiop 
of  Higher  Education  Act  last  year  will 
limit  the  ellgibiUty  of  aone  students 
for  al(L  This  was  an  unf (wtunate  result 
of  the  need  to  reduce  our  deficit.  How- 
ever, to  assure  that  hardship  eases 
were  handled  amwopriat^.  the  coo- 
f  erees  broadened  the  existing  discre- 
tionary authority  of  finanrial  aid  offi- 
cers. HJl.  1846  clarifies  that  intent, 
and  emphasizes  that  we  see  this  au- 
thority as  eqiedally  helpful  in  hard- 
ship cases  caused  by  home.  farm,  and 
small,  family  owned  business  asset 
problems.  In  addition,  we  have  clari- 
fied that  financial  aid  otOoex  discre- 
tion applies  to  Pell  grants  and  the  eli- 
gibility for  dependent  students  to 
borrow  under  the  SLB  Program  in 
very  limited  drcumstanoes. 

HJl.  1846  also  ends  the  Secretary  of 
Education's  ability  to  terminate  at  will 
congressionally  authorized  advisory 
commissions.  Batait  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress gave  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  abolish  such  commissions  if  neither 
the  House  nor  the  Senate  objected. 
Now  that  the  Court  has  invalidated 
the  one-House  veto,  we  need  to  make 
corresponding  changes  in  the  author- 
ity the  Congress  granted  the  Secretary 
to  ensure  that  a  proper  balance  re- 


BCr.  Speaker,  this  bill  reflects  a  ccm- 
sensus  view.  It  has  been  carefully  de- 
veloped, with  constant  consultatJon 
with  other  Members,  their  staf&.  with 
committee  staff,  and  individuals  and 
organizations  representing  a  variety  of 
postseoondary  educatimi  and  student 
loan  financing  interests.  This  bUl  also 
incorporates  many  of  the  technical 
corrections  proposed  by  the  Dmart- 
ment  of  Educaticm.  and  it  received 
unanimous  committee  support. 

The  bill  is  amended  because  subse- 
quent to  committee  acUoo.  we  reached 
agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Education  and  with  the  Senate  on  sev- 
eral additional  technical  correctiaos. 
By  adding  than  in  now.  we  hope  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  lengthy  meet- 
ings with  the  Senate  since  the  higher 
education  community  must  put  these 
(dumges  into  place  before  July  1  of 
this  year. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues.  Bxu, 
Ford,  Ous  HAwaxas.  Tom  CoLOtAir, 
and  Jim  Jarroass.  They  and  their 
staffk  have  worked  as  equal  paitaers 
with  me  and  my  staff  in  putting  this 
legislatl<m  together.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
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to   lutmort    this    important 
I  of  teduileal  oorrectkni. 
Ifr.  SpMker.  I  ifenre  the  balance  of 
mj  ttme. 
Mr.   COLBtAH   of   MlaouiL    Mr. 
r.  I  jMd  BBTself  such  ttme  as  I 


to  Pice  SO  of  the  hm.  section  406(bX4). 

and, ask  If  be  has  any  oomments  re- 
that  efftatlve  date  and  what 
tt  be  able  to  do  with  It  in  con- 

fe 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  iotax 
tilth  our  diataman.  the  gentleman 
from  Miwtana  Ofr.  Wnxum],  in 
ttbmbm  this  bm  to  the  floor  this 
afternoon.  It  is  the  Wgbet  Bducatian 
TBdmkal  AwwMlmmts  Act  of  1987. 1 
also  apprvdate  the  wtmngnesn  of  the 
ehalman  Off  the  sidieommlttee  to  work 
with  the  RcpobUeans  in  trying  to 
fMhlon  a  tndy  Upartlsan  bill  here 
this  afternoon  which  has  brouilit 
HJt.  1846  with  muefa  weed  here  to  the 
floor. 

It  rsaUy  puts  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  leanthortBtlan  process  that  we 
auuted  and  finished  last  year,  1966. 
and  the  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to 
atanply  clean  up  some  of  the  technical 
enors  and  owerrii^ts  that  we  made— 
as  any  bill  would  have  of  over  700 
pages— to  comet  erron  that  were 
made  In  oonf  erenee  and  orersights. 

It  Is  of  great  importance  that  we 
paii  this  bin  because  many  pecHde  are 
depending  on  these  tartinical  correc- 
tkns.  During  reouthorlsation.  the 
hiitfher  education  community  (derated 
In  a  state  of  uncertainty  due  to  possi- 
ble coogressknal  changes  in  programs 
vital  to  their  concern.  Now  the  time 
has  come  to  foster  some  stability  in 
these  programs  and  to  ensure  that  ev- 
enrbody  understands  what  the  final 
bin  wm  be  and  accurately  gauge  the 
cumulative  effects  of  the  reauthoriaa' 
tlon  amendments  of  1986. 

HJL  1846  signals  the  end  of  that  un- 
settled state  hf^efully  of  higher  edu- 
cation programs  and  allows  for  the 
stahUlmtlon  In  the  higher  education 
community. 

While  I  generally  supp<nt  this  bUl. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  a  communi- 
catkm  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  in  the  administration  here 
this  morning  in  which  they  raise  some 
concerns  that  they  have  expressed.  We 
have  looked  into  them  and  indeed  And 
that  peiiiaps  Inadvertently  we  our- 
selves have  put  some  language  in 
about  an  effective  date  that  we  might 
want  to  take  up  and  look  at  again  in 
conference.  We  are  unable  under  i>ar- 
llamentaiy  rules  here  to  address  the 
issue  by  proposing  amendments  today. 
It  Is  not  worth  holding  this  UU  up  to 
suggest  that  we  vote  against  it,  and  I 
am  not  g<^ng  to  suggest  that.  I  sup- 
port this  bin  today.  But  I  Just  want  to 
taring  this  to  the  attentl<m  of  our  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Wnxum],  and 
have  him  a^nowledge  the  proldems 
that  were  raised  In  the  statement  of 
administration  policy  on  the  section  of 
the  blU  that  we  have  before  us  that 
wm  address  the  date  of  enactment  in 
thebfll.  andl  am  spedflcaUy  talking 
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BfteaksT.  wiU 


WnXIAMS.  Mr. 
itleman  yield? 

COLBMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
le  ehaiiman. 
WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
maojforjrleldlng. 

W^  were  Just  visiting  with  the  Par- 
llamientarlan  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  way  to  correct  It  here 
and.  while  there  is,  it  might  delay  the 
bUl  some  and  delay  our  process  here 
on  ttie  floor.  I  only  say  that  to  the 
gen^eman  so  that  he  knows  that  I 
agrele  with  him  that  we  do  want  to 
mak^  certain  that  the  original  oon- 
gresfeional  intent  with  regard  to  the  ef- 
fective date  is  in  fact  for  the  school 
year  f  oUowing  the  passage  of  last 
yea^s  reauthoriaation.  And  that  would 
be  t|ie  1088-89  school  year. 

Sa  yes,  I  am  aware  of  It  and  perfect- 
ly m  lling  to  wo]±  It  out  in  conference 
com  nittee. 

M  .  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  think 
the  ponfuskm  is  that  there  are  two  ef- 
fective dates  in  tUs  amendment.  One 
is  ^  section  25.  which  says  the 
sme|idments  made  shaU  take  effect  if 
ena4ted  as  part  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tioni  Amendments  of  1986.  The  effec- 
tive date  of  that  act  was  1988.  Then  we 
have  immediately  preceding  that  a  sec- 
tion that  I  pointed  out  where  the  ef- 
fective date  under  section  479(a)  of 
these  amendments  would  take  effect 
for  any  academic  year  beginning  after 
the  date  of  mactment  of  this  act, 
thege  technical  amendments.  This 
would  mean  1987  perhaps. 

T^at  is  the  question  of  confusicm.  I 
Ju8t|want  to  make  sure  we  try  to  elimi- 
nate the  controversy,  if  there  is  any, 
that  OMB  discovered  here  at  the  11th 
hour  as  we  have  gone  into  this. 

Mt.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  language  of  the 
act  which  passed  last  year  says  this: 
"Pan  F  of  title  IV  of  the  act  shaU 
apidy  with  req>ect  to  the  detennlna- 
tions  of  need  under  such  title  for  aca- 
doxilc  years  beginning  with  academic 
yeaf  1988-89  and  succeeding  academic 
yeais." 

That  was  our  intention  and  any 
othfr  language  is  superfluous  to  that, 
at  least  from  this  chairman's  stand- 
poii 

COLEIMAN  of  Missouri  I  iM^pre- 
those  comments,  and  that  Is  how 
would  like  to  have  it  in- 
Apparently  there  would  be 
no  Objection  from  OMB  or  the  admin- 
istiiti<m  to  that  interpretation.  We 
can  clarify  that  in  oonf ermce.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  stat«nent. 

M  r.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
yielding  time  to  me. 

I  rise  in  suKwrt  of 
Hitfier  Education  Tech- 
its  of  1987. 
last  Congress,   the  Higher 
Amendments  of  1986  were 
comprehensive  and  com- 
eztended  and  revised 
contained  in  the  Higher 
of  1965. 1  was  privUeged 
to  serve  las  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee o^Poatsecondary  Education  in 
the  last  Congress.  This  subcommittee 
orlginatcKl     the     Higher     Educaticm 
Amendmjents  of  1986.  Unfortunately 
because  jof  complexity  of  the  legida- 
ti<m  and  the  need  for  some  haste  in 
order  to  complete  the  legislative  proc- 
ess prioi  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
99th  Co^tgress.  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1986  ended  up  with  a 
number  jof  imperfections  and  rough 
very  pleased  and  grateful 
gentleman  from  Montana. 
Pat  Williams,  the  chair- 
Subcommittee  on  Postsec- 
>n  has  undertaken  the 
thankless  task  of  perf ect- 
nlng  up  the  Higher  Educa- 
lents  of  1986.  I  apologize 
left  him  this  Job  as  my 
[owever.  he  has  accomplished 

and  exiiedlUously. 
[tie  indicates  this  is  a  technl- 
idments  bilL  It  corrects  erro- 
neous cfoss  references  and  misapeU- 
ings.  It  ^Iso  clarifies  a  number  of  am- 
... — ......  J  particularly  salute  the  gen- 

im  Montana  for  resisting  the 
icnts  of  those  who  would 
this  bm  into  an  occasion 
ting  many  of  the  policy  ded- 
itained  in  the  EOfl^er  Educa^ 
tlon  Aniendments  of  1986.  Many  of 
those  policy  decisions  are  inmerfect 
and  certainly  merit  further  careful 
thought  and  consideration.  However, 
to  have  reopened  the  policy  debates 
would  have  delayed  this  important  leg- 
islation. For  while  this  legislation  is 
technical,  it  is  also  very  important. 
Many  of  the  corrections  it  makes  wm 
enable  valuable  programs  such  as  loan 
consolidittion  and  parent  loans  to 
become  fully  operative.  Other  provi- 
sions of  this  bm  wm  insure  the  smooth 


spots.  I 
that  th^ 

of 
ondary 
ardous 
ing  and 
tlon  Ami 
for  hai 
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it 

As  its 
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delivery 


of  studmt  financial  assistance 


to  the  n  imcms  of  students  who  rely  on 
this  aid  If  or  their  educational  opportu- 
nity. 

The  rtT>ceBB  of  assembling  this  bm 
contim^d  the  tradition  of  bipartisan- 
ship tluit  has  come  to  be  the  hallmaik 
of  hlgh^  education  legislation.  It  was 
again  a  pleasure  for  me  to  continue 
working!  clo*^  wWti  the  ranking  mi- 
nority inember  of  the  fuU  committee. 


Mr.  JOToans  of  Vermont,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. Mr.  CoLBfAir  of  Missouri. 
Indeed,  this  bm  was  also  maiked  by 
very  constructive  and  profitable  dis- 
cussions on  the  staff  level  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Deputment  of  Edu- 
cation. Many  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
Departmoit  have  also  been  incorpo- 
rated into  this  bOL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  IdlL 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Qpeaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  JarroRos]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  consideration  of  HJi.  1846  I 
think  we  ought  to  give  some  credit,  es- 
pecially to  the  former  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  chairman  of  the 
fuU  committee  and  also  others,  the 
present  subcommittee  chairman  and 
ranking  Republican  member,  for  the 
fact  that  we  have  so  few  technical 
amendments  to  such  a  large  bm  as  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1986.  It  was  a  very  difficult  confer- 
ence. We  had.  and  solved,  many  prob- 
lems in  conference  with  the  Senate. 
The  number  of  technical  amendments 
contained  In  HJl.  1846  are  very,  very 
small  in  niunber  compared  to  the  size 
of  the  higher  education  amendments. 

I  would  like  to  raise  people's  aware- 
ness of  some  problems  which  occurred 
before  the  reauthorization  bm  was  ac- 
tually passed  with  respect  to  about  $2 
bimon  in  loans  which  are  owed  by  stu- 
dents, and  due  to  be  paid  by  students 
and  parents,  the  so-called  PLUS  loans. 
There  are  a  lot  of  loans  out  there  at 
12, 13,  and  14  percent  which  at  today's 
interest  rates  are  exorbitant.  We 
passed  this  past  year  a  way  for  stu- 
dents and  parents  to  refinance  those 
loans  In  order  to  get  out  from  under 
those  high  interest  rates.  However,  for 
various  reasons,  these  technical 
amendments  were  necessary. 

I  would  Just  urge  people  to  look  at 
the  refinancing  sections  of  this  legisla- 
tion because  it  is  an  even  better  deal 
now  than  it  was  when  it  passed  last 
year.  The  interest  rates  are  lower,  the 
procediures  are  more  streamlined,  and 
I  would  urge  anyone  who  knows 
anyone  with  PLUS  or  supplemental 
loans  to  take  a  look  at  the  provisions 
of  HJl.  1846.  What  we  have  done  is  to 
reduce  the  special  allowance  paid  for 
above  the  S2-week  Treasury  bm  rate- 
it  is  reduced  from  3.75  to  3.25  percent 
as  the  add-on  to  the  basic  Treasxiry 
bm  rate.  In  exchange  for  using  the  3- 
month  bills  we  substitute  the  52-week 
Treasury  bm  rate  which  wm  help  the 
banks  in  matching  their  fimds.  We 
also  made  some  other  technical 
amendments.  Borrowers  should  realise 
that  you  now  can  refinance  a  loan  at 
somewhere  between  9  and  10  percent 
to  replace  the  12-,  13-,  and  14-peroent 
loans  and  do  it  in  an  effective  way. 

I  would  add  in  dosing  by  saying  that 
the  previous  discussion  with  rtapcdL  to 


a  possible  error,  or  whatever,  that  the 
administration  objects  to  in  the  bm 
that  we  ought  to  stody  the  issues  very 
carefully  rather  than  Just  striking  the 
language.  We  should  orasider  what 
the  ramifications  are  of  what  v>par- 
enUy  is  being  done  in  this  bm  to  meet 
the  objections  of  the  administration.  I 
am  not  pleased  with  the  OMB,  at  the 
last  minute,  oHning  up  with  problems 
with  the  legislation.  At  the  miwtmiiiw 
I  hope  this  language  wm  be  addressed 
in  oonf  erenee  with  the  Senate  with 
consultations  from  the  Education  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Sptaker,  I  again  would  com- 
mend all  of  those  who  are  involved 
with  this  legislation  and  commend 
them  aU  for  it  and  Just  point  out  there 
are  only  a  very  few  technical  amend- 
ments to  be  considered  today,  and  I 
urge  the  passage  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  Spaalwr.  today,  as  the  Houaa  coosMefs 
H.R.  1846.  the  H^jher  Education  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1967, 1  eapedaly  want  to 
thank  \M.  Whuams  of  Montana,  and  his  staff 
for  all  their  axoeHent  worK  and  for  the  coop- 
eration he  has  extended  to  me  and  ttw  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committae  in  drafting 
this  biH.  Also,  I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Coic- 
MAN  of  Missouri,  the  ranking  Republcsn  on 
the  subcommittae.  for  the  toadorshlp  that  he 
has  shown  in  guhSng  this  bi  through  commit- 
tee. 

The  process  of  developing  legialatton  to 
make  tschnteal  amendments  is  not  glamofQus. 
It  is  tedkxis  and  time  consuming.  That  is  wfiy  I 
am  grateful  to  all  the  members  who  worked 
so  dttgentty  on  this  t>ill  whteh  is  before  us 
today. 

H.R.  1646,  end  ttie  committee  amendment 
in  ttte  nature  of  a  substitute,  makes  several 
tecfinical  changes  In  ttie  higtwr  education 
smendments.  It  conforms  Isnguage  to  ttie 
intent  of  ttie  Congress  t>y  conecting  grammati- 
cal errors  snd  mtsrefersnoes.  and  dsrtfies  ttie 
law.  Ttie  modHfcations  we  are  consMering 
hare  are  needed  as  a  resuH  of  ttw  ruatied  at- 
mosphere of  ttie  conference  committee  on 
ttie  higher  educalton  amendments  last  year 
wtiich  considered  tiundreds  of  deferences  be- 
tween ttie  Senate  and  House  versions  of  ttie 
ad  It  is  a  trttxjte  to  the  work  we  si  performed 
last  year  that  this  bit  is  as  brief  as  it  is. 

It  is  critk:al  that  this  legialstion  be  enacted 
with  as  much  speed  as  poesWe  to  prevent 
sny  dtoruplions  in  ttie  auttiorized  programs. 
Such  dteupttons  may  occur  if  ws  do  not  act 
promptly. 

The  tactmicsl  ctisnges  I  have  proposed  in 
H.R.  1846  seek  to  ensure  ttiat  the  parental 
loans  for  undergraduate  students  [PLUS]  snd 
supplemental  toan  programs  and  ttie  refinanc- 
ing optxxis  avalsUe  as  part  of  Itiese  pro- 
grams work  88  I,  and  ttie  Congress,  intend.  I 
have  had  a  deep  Interest  and  concern  ttiat 
too  many  parents  snd  students  sre  not  able  to 
finsnoe  high  tuitkxw,  room,  boerd.  and  other 
recjuired  expenses. 

If  financial  aU  through  grants  snd  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  Program  are  unavaiablo 
to  parents  and  sfejdents,  ttien  ttie  options  for 
students  sre  KmHed.  Such  students  twve  no 
alternalives.  They  must  eiUier  lower  ttwir  edu- 
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or,  perhaps,  nM  aUsnd 
coasgsatal. 

Working  in  the  oonfsienoe  oommMse  last 
year.  I  sought  to  make  osrtrin  thst  PLUS  snd 
supptsmsntsi  loans  would  be  used  by  thoae 
indMduais  wIm  dd  not  qusKy  for  ogisr  FMsr- 
si  skident  asaistanoe  graras,  walk  or  toan  pfo- 
grams.  TNs  was  •«  missing  imsMusiiuy 
those  indMduais  who  ware  not  so  poor  as  to 

'^""^  *°lP«!*q'«»M'yo  waallhy  as  to  be 
sble  to  sftard  oolege  vMhoul  sasislBnoa. 
I  liAy  SMpeclsd  that  ttw  oonfsivnoe 


would  work  pixipefly.  Howavsr,  this 
waa  brought  to  my  atlangon  tta 
oonfuann  about  the  lew's  provisions  and 
many,  indudhg  the  Department  of  Educstton, 
ware  fnssnsipreBng  wnai  i  oesews  was  oorv 
gresstonsi  InisnL  Over  a  period  of  monlhs  I 
have  wortced  wHh  concerned  IndMduslB  and 
organlTaiions  to  forge  an  agpsaiMnt,  a  oom- 
proniss.  that  wM  solve  the  owMsnl  prebtems 
in  ttie  PLUS  and  supplemenlal  kMnpiogrsma. 

The  highigMs  of  iNs  oompremise  inckids 
me  losowng: 

Technteal  changes  to  the  method  by  whtoh 
ttie  variabia  Interait  rate  is  eetablalwd.  The 
rats  is  tied  to  the  bond  equlvrisnt  rate  of  a 
52-week  Treasury  \M,  plus  3.2S  psroenL  Ttie 
special  aRowanoe  is  reduced  ftxm  3.75  to 
3.25  prscant  to  prevent  «iy  potanlial  windftf 
to  lenders  accruing  from  such  Treasury  bM 
moomcaDon. 

Federal  special  aHowanoe  paid  at  ttie  point 
at  which  the  base  interest  rate  formula  ex- 
ceeds 12  percent  instead  of  12.5  psroenL 
Specified  dates  in  cuneni  law  used  to  sot  ttw 
Interest  rates  sre  ctwnged  to  match  peek 
lendkig  pertodi  in  ttie  programs. 

Borrowers  wishing  to  leWnaime  PLUS  and 
supplemsntal  toans  can  obtain  In  one  transac- 
tton  both  a  variable  interest  rate  wtd  a  single 
payment  sctiedule  providbig  for  s  coiwbii'ied 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  The  catoula- 
tion  of  the  repayrnent  period  for  each  inckided 
loan  is  determined  from  ttw  date  of  ttie  com- 
mencement of  repayment  of  the  most  recently 
assumed  loan. 

Only  one  administrative  fee  of  up  to  $100 
may  tie  charged  to  cover  ttie  coete  of  relasi>' 
ing  s  losn  or  k)ans  for  ttwae  indMdusisaMv 
ing  to  refinsnce.  It  was  never  congrssstonal 
intent  ttist  s  borrower  pay  a  fee  for  each  toan 
included  as  psrt  of  s  rsflnaiKlng  package. 

Borrowers  wlw  reHnanoe  ttwIr  loana  prior  to 
July  1  of  thia  year  wM  be  slowed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  theae  changes  without  cost 

Prior  to  October  1, 1987,  informatton  wM  be 
provided  to  tjorrowers  legsiiliiy  ttie  refinanc- 
ing options  that  are  avalabls  to  ttiem  and 
what  procedures  must  be  taken  in  order  to  re- 


I  tielieve  ttie  tedmicsl  chsngss  irKorporelsd 
in  H.R.  1846  w«  altow  the  PLUS  and  auppto- 
mental  k>en  programs  snd  ttieir  refinancing 
options  to  work  tM  ttie  Conoieas  intended.  I 
express  my  thsnks  to  aN  ttioee  indMduais  and 
organizations  ttiat  coopersted  with  me  to  ac- 
complsh  ttie  goals  we  shsre— to  tiave  a 
viabte  program  ttiat  assiita  psiente  and  slu- 


sMe  option  for  many  wtw  would  ottierwiae 
tiave  to  forego  ttie  opportunity.  Again,  I  want 
to  thank  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Ooi£MAN  of  Mto- 
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aowi  I*.  Hawmm,  and  Mr.  Fono  of  MtoNnw 
tor  Hit  MHHwrn  In  tN»  mUtm. 
I  ttoHrtr  urn*  tw  Houm  to 


WW JJAlia  Mr  mm«kiir.  I  vkJd 

M  be  may  ^fimwi*  to  the 
tram  MW'i*»»  Otr.  Fobd) 
f or  the  potpoM  of  a  eoiloquy. 

lfk>.  FORD  of  lllfthlgMi.  I  thank  the 
iforyMdtnc 

r.  Jasb  Picklb  of  Texas 
to  ensaae  the  sentleman 
fkom  Montana  In  a  eoDoquy.  The  gen- 
tleman fram  Texaa  is  caught  on  an  air- 
plane  trying  to  get  tiaA  hoe  and  was 
not  aUe  to  make  It.  So  I  am  simply 
iijailliU  what  the  gentleman  fn»n 
Texas  pfepared  tor  tarn  here: 

Mr.  OMUimsn.  a  ■nan  pwnlomhianUy 
bisek  eoUece  in  Austin,  TZ.  Hurton- 
TiDotaan  Ooltaae.  Is  beinc  fOned  to  repay 
■nmrnlif  ***T  ISUMM  whicli  the  Depart- 
mant  of  Mocstlnn  dsins  «m  improperiy 
want  ondar  a  titte  m  grant  even  thou^ 
the  euieuilltuiaa  were  made  with  prior  ap- 
proval of  Uie  Department  of  Uucatkin.  I 
midentaad  that  the  Supreme  Court  baa 
nilad  that  andi  impropcriy  ipent  funds 
miHt  be  tepaldt  however,  the  Secretary  baa 
given  authority  to  ezerdae  diaeretlon  of  the 
amount  of  the  Inlttal  detennlnatian  is  not 
more  than  $80,000.  In  the  eaae  of  Huston- 
Tmoteon,  the  Inttlal  determination  was 
t8M00  bat  only  $31,000  is  in  dispute. 
Hnatoo-TDIotaan  Ocdlege  is  experiencing  ex- 
trcme  *«—"**«'  iMfflniltiwi  and  repayment 
win  further  threaten  the  continued  opw- 
atlon  of  this  111-year  old  institution.  Does 
the  Chairman  bdleve  that  such  a  financial 
hardship  should  be  forced  upon  this  eol- 
lege? 

ICr.  WILUAMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
theehalnnan. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  f or  ylddlng. 

Mr.  e^peaker,  I  have  reviewed  this 
matter  and  believe  that  the  Secretary 
should  find  a  way  to  relieve  Huston- 
TQlotson  College  of  this  burden.  The 
Secretary  should  work  with  Huston- 
TiUotson  to  find  a  solution  that  would 
be  ooDiistent  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  in  Heeler  versus  C(»n- 
munity  Health  Services  and  that 
woiild  help  ease  the  finandal  prob- 
lems of  the  institution. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Buooi]. 

Mr.  BIAGOL  Mr.  Squeaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  expeditious 
treatment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  that  we  passed  last  year  and  its 
perfecting  amendments.  This  Job  is  on- 
erous; it  is  tedious,  but  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  full  sup- 
port <a  the  HJL  1846,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  Technical  Amendments. 
This  legislation,  which  I  cospcmsored, 
oonfoiming     and     technical 


and 


ftrant 


Of 


cated 


to  the  HIiAier  Education 
Amaqdments  of  19M.  which  was 
signed  Into  law  last  f  alL  Tlie  higher 
amendments  reauthrarlaed 
our  important  student 
aid  programs,  Incliiding  the 
Program  and  the  Ouaran- 
ident  Loan  Program,  address- 
goal  of  equal  educational  ap- 
,y  for  all  who  desire  postseo- 
eduoation. 

tt  significance  is  what 
these  iamendments  do  not  include.  The 
administration  again  this  year  pro- 
posed to  eliminate  the  college  work 
study;  sundemental  educational  op- 
portiAilty  grants.  State  student  incen- 
tive I  rants  as  well  as  proposed  signifi- 
cant shanges  in  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent |iOan  Program  and  the  Pe^lns 
LoaniProgram.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  ihe  Higher  Education  Act  Tech- 
nical [Amendments  are  simply  that— 
techifcal  amendments,  not  policy 
changes.  The  intent  of  the  conferees 
whojavorably  i«>proved  this  language 
last  Congress,  and  the  intent  of  all  of 
thoeel  who  supported  its  final  passage 
is  preserved.  Programs  and  provisions 
t  been  dismantled.  Policies  and 
ions  have  not  been  altered, 
is  not  controversial  or  compll- 
legislation:  it  simply  ensures 
that  the  importaiit  reforms  we  made 
last  Fall  will  be  able  to  operate 
and  effectively.  However.  I 
it  i«>propriate  at  this  time  to  re- 
empl|asiae  the  importance  of  our  stu- 
dent tessistanoe  programs.  Recently.  I 
receiied  letters  from  constituents  ex- 
pres^ng  their  gratitude  for  student  f i- 
ald.  \^thout  it.  they  said  they 
have  been  unable  to  receive  a 
education,  and  would 
have'  been  unable  to  achieve  their 
goalsi 

As  ke  are  emphasising  national  com- 
petitiveness, let  us  reflect  on  the  im- 
portince  of  education  in  achieving  and 
ensurbig  competitiveness.  Our  Na- 
tion's postsectmdary  institution  system 
is  one  of  the  most  advanced  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  if  you  visit  a  typical  col- 
lege campus,  you  are  likely  to  meet 
mant  foreign  students  who  come  to 
the  bnited  States  Just  to  receive  an 
advanced  degree.  It  is  vital  that  we 
ensure  that  our  own  students  have 
equal  educational  opportunities  to  ad- 
vance themselves  and  obtain  a  postseo- 
ondify  education. 

Stf  dent  financial  aid  is  a  sound  Fed- 
eral investment;  the  returns  in  in- 
creafes  in  tax  revenues  and  decreases 
jiemploymoit  subsidies  and  public 
ice  more  than  cover  the  costs.  I 
I  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
Drting  these  technical  amend- 
and  our  important  student  f  1- 
asHlstance  programs.  Educa- 
tion lis  our  hope  for  the  futiwe.  Post- 
secc^idary  education  is  a  necessary 
component  in  guaranteeing  our  Na- 
tion^ competitiveness.  Student  finan- 
cial assistance  ensures  we  are  competi- 
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hole  nation   allowing  each 
the  opportunity  to 
fuUpotentiaL 

I  yield  ba<±  the  bal- 
time. 
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M ODinc4Tioa  awnxa  bt  m.  wnxum 

Mr.  WIUJAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  modify  the  bill 
at  the  dcA  by  striking  lines  24  and  25 
on  page  BO  and  lines  1  and  2  on  page 
51. 1  also  iBsk  that  subsection  5  on  line 
3  of  page  {51  be  renumbered  as  subsec- 
tion 4.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Cleik  will  report  the  modification. 

The  CMrk  read  as  follows: 

Modiflcaiion  offered  by  Mr.  Wnj.TAns: 
Strike  llnea  24-25  on  page  60  and  lines  1-2 
an  page  61  as  part  of  the  amendment 

Renumb^  subsection  5  on  line  3,  page  61 
as  subsection  4. 

The  l^>BAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objiection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentieman  from  Montana? 

Mr.  OpLEMAN  of  Missouri  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  certainly  do  not  want  to  object,  but  I 
do  wantlo  assist  in  support  of  what 
the  subcommittee  chairman  is  doing 
here.        [ 

Just  for  the  record,  I  ask  the  gentie- 
man if  hi  would  explain  the  effect  of 
his  tmanftnous-consent  request. 

Mr.  WJT.T.TAMR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  g^Ueman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendmoit  would  be 
to  come  m  line  with  what  is  the  gen- 
tionan's  understanding  of  the  original 
intentioii  which  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
discretioBiury  authority,  as  granted  by 
the  legiuation.  takes  effect  in  the 
school  yasr  1988-89. 

Mr.  CDLEMAN  of  BCissouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  [l  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objectioii        

The  ^>EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  oaection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentiem^  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  hetk.  the  balanre  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
e^waker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  ccmclude  by 
saying  that  I  believe  that  the  chair- 
man's unanimous-consent  request  has 
probably  addressed,  to  our  knowledge, 
the  concerns  expressed  by  the  OMB  in 
a  statement  of  policy  that  was  submit- 
ted this  mnmtng  There  should  be  no 
opposition  to  this  bill  now  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

We  should,  therefore,  pass  it,  I  hope, 
unaniiiw*ifffly 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Spesiwr,  I  commend  the 
gentlemen  from  Montana  and  Misaouri  for 
meir  ime  wotk  n  orsnny  meae  wcraacai 
amaodments  to  the  Hi^ier  Education  Act  of 
1966  «id  for  their  effoita  to  onaure  the  expe- 
onoua  oonanoraDon  or  iraa  oat  ine  Maoarwi^i 
provided  by  Mr.  Ooibman,  the  ranldng  Repub- 
lican on  the  Poetseoondary  Education  Sub- 
commtttae  in  both  the  last  Congress  tnA  In 
this  Congreaa,  on  the  Higher  Education  Act 
logiiiaBon  mama  ipwrnir  mennon. 

In  addWon,  I  wish  to  recognize  tite  chairman 
of  ttw  oommlMee.  IMr.  Hawkins,  and  the  rank- 
ing Republcan  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, for  their  contributions  to  improve  and 
dartfy  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  for 
moving  thia  important  legiaiation  quicidy.  The 
genlleman  from  Vermont.  In  particuiar,  wortied 
diligently  to  enaura  that  the  PLUS  and  St^ 
programs  are  viable  optiona  for  students  and 
families  attempting  to  finance  higfwr  educa- 
tion. 

In  tXMieding,  Improving  and  dsrifying  last 
yew's  amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  however,  we  dtocoverad  substantive 
issues  which  aiao  demartd  our  attention,  in 
particular,  the  needs  analysis  provisions  of  the 
act  must  be  revisited  In  the  near  future. 
Changes  made  by  Congreea  are  having  unan- 
tidpatod  and  unintended  effects  on  the  eigi- 
bWy  of  ttKXisands  of  students  for  guaranteed 
student  loans  and  other  fomw  of  financial  as- 


rugnar  rtaaaiuii  leussus  Amenaniem  mci 
oi  iw)>.  I  inarm  mo  gariDaman  aom  Moniana 
[Mr.  WaiMMS],  the  chaimian  of  the  Suboom- 
mMlae  on  Poataaoondary  Education,  and  Hie 
garMlaman  from  lAaoourt  [Mr.  Ooleman].  the 
ranldng  Republcan  on  the  auboommMaa,  for 


For  instance,  many  students  from  famiies 
who  farm  or  wfio  own  and  operate  small  buai- 
nesaea  are  flndbig  themaelves  Ineigtolo  for 
student  loans  because  of  nonliquid  assets 
held  by  ttieir  perants,  even  ttwugh  their  dis- 
poaabte  Income  la  quila  low. 

in  response  to  tfiis  problem,  the  bM  we  sie 
considering  today  Includes  a  provision  dsrify- 
ing and  deaciMiing  the  dtocreiionary  authority 
of  a  financiai  aid  ofAoar  to  adjust  asaets  whan 
determining  eigbMty  for  students  sid  In  esses 
where  irwome  is  low  in  relalion  to  assets.  I 
tttank  the  gentleman  from  Montana  for  his 
wWngnaas  to  addreaa  thia  issue,  and  I  looic 
forward  to  worldng  wHh  him  and  ttie  other 
members  of  Ihe  commMae  to  develop  a  more 
permanent  solution  to  tita  aaaat  problem. 

The  technical  amendments  tiefore  ua  maice 
critical  conactiona  and  improvements  In  tfte 
HIghar  Education  Act  that  must  be  enacted 
quicldy  to  anauie  ttie  proper  Implemei  ilalion  of 
the  act  for  the  coming  academic  year.  I  urge 
you  to  support  iNs  bl. 

Mr.  QOOOUNQ.  Mr.  Spetfwr,  I  rise  today  to 
lend  my  support  for  passage  of  H.R.  1646.  the 


months  which  have  produced  H.R.  1846. 

A  ladinical  corradions  \M  is  newsr  easy  to 
(kaft,  K  ia  time  conaumjng  and  arduoua  woifc. 
Maldng  sure  that  anonaous  croaa  rafarencea 


conforming  the  law  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  haa 
ween  aeverai  momna  or  oevowo  wne.  Tei,  n 
is  time  wa  must  spend  in  order  to  finalize  wor1( 
on  ttte  Hlgtwr  Education  Amandmenta  of 
1986. 

I  would  H(e  to  echo  Mr.  Coleman's  cal  for 
stsbMy  sfter  such  s  long  period  of  unoertsinty 
in  rodoml  higiwr  education  projrama  The 
technical  amendments  wH  HnaRy  piA  to  rest 
the  reamhortiation  prooesa  that  we  inltialad 
aeverai  years  ago  on  ttw  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  )oin  In  with 
me  In  support  of  H.R.  1646. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  j^eld  back  the  balance  of 
my  time.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentieman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
WiuiAMs]  that  the  House  suq;>end  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HH.  1846.  as 
amended,  as  modified. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  as  modified,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
dajw  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentieman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


a  1350 

EDITORIAL  BACKS  PASSAGE  OF 
OI  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HuBBABS).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  genUonan  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  MoirrooMBiT]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Spsalter,  last 
month  ttw  Itouae  of  Repraaenlalivea  paaaed 
our  lagiilatton  to  maiw  the  peaoalime  Gl  edu- 
cation bM  parmaiwnL  The  Oei  lato  wM  consid- 
er ttw  meaaure  in  the  next  few  waaks.  The 
Sun+lerMid  newspaper  in  Bloid.  MS.  wrote  m 
edMoM  In  support  oftheGibM.Tblsisoneof 
the  best  srticlee  I  have  read  on  «^  we  rwed 
to  maiw  the  iegWalion  parmaiwnL  I  want  to 
atwra  M  wNh  my 


OIBxuHb«8 

The  OI  Bin  that  the  1 
three  voted  to  extend 
haps  one  of  the  moat  attractive  pciks  the 
armed  f  oroes  have  in  attraettng  vobmteen 
wssrntisl  to  '■'■*"*»'"««g  the  natton's  mlll- 
tary  strength.  The  ovenrtidmlng  401-2 
vote,  and  the  expectation  of  a  stanOar  ap- 
proval l>y  the  Senate,  tnrtlcatas  that  Con- 
greas  appreciates  the  value  this  partlmtar 
tMoeflt  has  for  today's  youth. 

ICaslssippt's  Srd  District  Bep.  O.V. 
"Saony~  Montgomery  propoaed  the  plan  on 
a  trial  basis  three  years  ago  and  he  haa  iwen 
instrumental  in  the  campaign  to  malce  the 
program  permanent.  In  reoognltlan  o<  his 
key  nde  in  the  Utlslstton's  siirfwss,  bis  ool- 
leaguea  in  the  House  voted  to  name  the  pro- 
gram the  "Montgomery  OI  BtU"  tn  his 
honor. 

Service  Mcmt>ers  lieoame  entitled  to 
$10,800  for  college  tn  return  Ux  a  three-year 
enlistment  and  a  contritwtlan  of  $1400. 
Unlike  so  many  government  programs 
dreamed  up  in  Washington,  this  one  works. 
In  tlie  Army.  84  percent  of  new  recnitta 
signed  up.  In  the  Navy,  the  count  is  64  per- 
cent; in  the  Marinea,  it  is  64  percent;  and 
the  Air  Force  regtstered  44  percent. 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  iMnetlt  is  to 
assure  adequate  numlierB  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  keep  the  serrioes  at  their  author- 
ised strengths.  As  military  weapooa  aystems 
twoome  more  and  more  sophiatteated.  re- 
cruiting eff  (»ts  have  concentrated  as  mudi 
on  the  quality  of  reerutts  as  on  the  numbers 
of  them. 

Anyone  who  has  toured  one  of  the  Aegis 
guided  missiles  that  Ingalls  builds  at  Paaca- 
goula  knows  that  the  capacity  of  theae 
fighting  ships  derives  from  Iwnks  of  com- 
puters and  radar  sensing  devices  linked  to- 
gether into  a  «1a»Hng  network  of  commnni- 
cation  and  weapons  controls.  Not  everyone 
can  l>e  trained  to  operate  this  equtpment. 
Similar  complexittes  abound  in  the  weapons 
systems  that  are  manned  by  the  other  serv- 
ices. 

MUltaiy  personnel  who  have  acquired 
tiard-to-flnd  Job  dcUls  and  those  who  re- 
enlist  for  an  additional  five  years  may  qual- 
ify for  extra  financial  benefits.  This  part  of 
the  program  is  rtesignfd  to  assure  the  i 
ices  have  attracti<ms  that  prevent 
medaUy  trained  people. 

There  is  a  residual,  non-^nUltary  l)eneflt  of 
the  OI  BUI  program.  Thoae  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  college  opportunity  wHl  tncreaae 
the  educatloaal  level  of  the  dvtUan  sodety 
after  their  discbarge.  Participating  veterans 
will  have  lietter  employment  opportunities 
and  greater  probabilities  of  bennming  pro- 
ductive dtiiens  and  taxpayers. 

Yes,  the  new  OI  BID  wiU  coat  more  and 
this  is  a  time  when  the  federal  Imdget  needs 
more  careful  watdiing  than  ever.  But  this  is 
not  the  place  to  mince  benefits.  This  pro- 
gram is  a  long-lasting  inveatment  promistng 
y,m,'nAmrmM  dlvldcnds  tu  both  tho  military 
and  dvUlan  ocmmunltlea. 

This  country  has  been  generous  in  provid- 
ing educational  twneflte  to  veterana  of  past 
wars,  many  of  whom  were  drafted  into  serv- 
ice. Those  who  volunteer  for  servioe  merit 
»>ii«n»y  nrnsldfratiffn 


SOLVING  THE  TRADE  DEFICIT 
PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevloua  order  of  the  Houae,  the  gen- 
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ttanan  from  Ohio  dfr.  Pimb]  is  nc- 
ognlMd  for  5  minutes. 

lir.  FKASB.  Mr.  Sifttiktr,  u  Preai- 
dmt  RaMBu  praparM  to  go  off 
Sundaj  to  the  smmntt  conf erenoe  In 
Venlee.  the  quMtlan  Is.  wm  tbe  United 
States,  long  the  engine  of  economic 
pfograsi  for  tbe  world,  be  willing  to 
fi^^^no  to  *— "~^  tbst  burden? 

TIM  aiMwer  to  that  Is  a  dear  "No." 
Tliat  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  abandon 
altogether  Its  leadnshlp  role  in  the 
economic  areft. 

To  pursue  the  railroad  metitfthor,  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  in 
the  years  ahead,  the  United  States  will 
be  willing  to  be  one  of  three  or  f  our 
engines  of  eomoomlc  progress,  but  not 
the  only  one. 

In  my  view,  the  United  States  Indeed 
can  remain  as  the  lead  engine  and 
probably  will,  but  we  ought  to  be  very 
dear  that  we  cannot  afford  to  be  the 
only  gwmom<^  engine  for  the  world. 

The  leadoahlp  role  of  the  United 
States  over  the  past  several  years  must 
change.  The  United  States  must  Insist 
that  the  leadorship  role  change,  be- 
cause the  United  States  is  In  a  new 
fundamentally  different  situation 
from  what  it  was  before. 

The  United  States  now  has  a  world- 
wide trade  defidt  which  Is  unaccept- 
able, and  we  cannot  continue  defidts 
of  $170  billion  or  more. 

We  have  bilateral  trade  defidts  with 
nations  1^  Japan  which  are  unac- 
ceptable. We  cannot  continue  to  toler- 
ate 160  billion  bilateral  defidts. 

The  United  States  has  Just  become 
the  worid's  largest  debtor  nation. 

We  owe  more  money  as  a  nation  to 
other  people  than  any  other  nation  In 
the  world. 

Almost  certainly  the  United  States 
external  debt  will  reach  one-half  tril- 
lion dollars  later  in  this  decade  before 
It  begins  to  even  off. 

The  United  States  has  self-inflicted 
fiscal  defidte  which  are  unacceptable 
eoonomlcally.  and  larger  defidts  which 
will  surely  come  If  the  economy  slows 
down,  and  wlU  be  unacceptable  politi- 
cally. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  %>eaker,  be- 
cause of  these  changed  economic  con- 
ditions, we  simply  cannot  afford  to  be 
the  sole  engine  pulling  the  economic 
progress  of  the  world. 

Because  of  these  burdens,  we  need 
help.  Others  must  hdp  to  pull  and 
push  us  along  in  a  worid  economy.  We 
need  to  see  our  alliea  and  trading  part- 
ners talce  macroeconomic  steps  to  help 
the  world  econmny. 

The  worst  thiiig  that  can  happen 
would  be  for  the  world  economy  to 
slow  down,  perhaps  even  go  Into  reces- 
sion over  the  next  couple  of  years.  We 
need  help  In  the  trade  srena. 
We  need  help  from  our  friends  and 

alliea  to  opoi  their  marliets  to  Ameri- 
can products.  We  need  our  friends  and 

allies  to  open  their  markets  to  Third 


Worl^  country  maiketa  around  the 
work . 

We  need  to  get  our  friends  and  allies 
to  avoid  taldng  advantage  of  us  with 
whatlwe  would  call  unfair  trade  prao- 
tloes.; 

Th^se  steps  are  important  because 
of  tlse  ImiMU^  on  trade  balances.  We 
mustj  reverse  our  trade  defidts  and 
begiu  to  run  sisable  surpluses  in  order 
to  scfvloe  the  external  debt  that  we 
have^ 

They  are  Important  because  of  the 
on  American  public  opinion. 
Otir  friends  and  allies  do  not  under- 
stana  how  Important  fairness  is  to  the 
Ameilcan  people  as  a  concept,  and  in 
thatregard.  we  need  help  In  the  new 
QATX  round. 

We  need  to  have  our  friends  and 
trading  partners  take  seriously  the 
agenda  for  the  new  OATT  round,  es- 
pedafly  those  efforts  to  make  the 
OAIT  a  more  effective  Instrument. 

In  short,  we  need  hdp  from  our 
frlen^  and  allies  to  convince  the 
Ametican  people  that  a  free  and  open 
tradl|ig  system  really  is  worth  preserv- 
ing. ' 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  it  is  unlikdy 
thatlthe  United  States  will  abandon 
totally  its  leadership  role  and  seek  to 
become  the  caboose  of  international 
economics  rather  than  the  engine.  But 
depe|iding  on  economic  circumstances, 
on  tnule  defidts,  on  the  external  debt, 
on  public  perception  regarding  the  co- 
open  ition  of  our  friends  and  allies,  it  is 
quite  p<^ble  that  the  United  States 
could  dedde  to  throttle  back  on  its  ef- 
forts to  lead  the  world  into  prosperity. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  American  public  might  dedde  to 
go  o|f  on  a  different  track  altogether. 
Much  is  at  stake,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
our  i^iuling  partners  and  friends  at  the 
Venice  summit  are  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  that  meeting. 
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agreed  to  do  so,  and  I  did  the  things 
that  most  of  the  Members  here  do  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  open 
policy  and  bring 
especially  to  the  Soviet 


not  good  enough.  David 
Sylvia  Mayers  went  bai^ 
to  my  ho^e  town,  Houston.  TX.  and 
started  ai}  organization  called  Free  the 
Felnberg^  and  they  rallied  the  Jewish 
community  in  Houston  behind  the 
Feinberg:^  and  reidly  worked  diligent- 
ly to  try  to  free  the  Felnbergs. 

About  liovember  or  December  they 
dedded  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for 
me  to  travel  to  Moscow  to  meet  the 
Feinberga  face  to  face  and  other  re- 
f  xisenlks,  ^  these  two  college  students 
raised  ov<r  $8,000  to  send  my  wife  and 
I  and  my  aide  and  another  person  to 
Moscow. 

We  went  over  the  Easter  break.  It 
was  an  experience  that  I  will  remem- 
ber for  the  rest  of  my  life,  an  experi- 
ence of  seeing  how  the  other  half,  if 
you  wHl.  Uvea,  an  experience  of  actual- 
ly seeing  face  to  face  and  coming  to 
know  thase  people  that  are  so  op- 
pressed b^  the  Soviet  Government. 

You  cah  read  a  name  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  Tdu  can  see  a  picture  of  the  re- 
fuseniks.  You  can  talk  about  them. 
You  can  hear  their  stories,  but  there  is 
nothing,  {there  is  absolutely  nothing 
like  being  there  and  seeing  their  living 
conditions,  seeing  the  harassment,  lis- 
tening to  {their  stories  and  looking  into 
their  faces  as  they  tell  these  stories 
and  seeing  the  hiui;  and  the  frustra- 
tion, andjthe  glimmer  of  hope  to  one 
day  leavej  the  Soviet  Union. 


A  MEMBER'S  TRIP  TO  MOSCOW 

TUe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  pn  vlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlem  in  from  Texas  [Mr.  DsLat]  is  rec- 
ogni!  sed  for  60  minutes. 

Ml .  DiLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Just 
retvQTied  from  the  Soviet  Union.  I  did 
not  go  on  the  Sp«iker's  interparlia- 
mentary trip  to  Moscow. 

I  0d  not  go  on  the  Secretary  of 
State's  trip  to  Moscow.  I  went  at  the 
urgUig  of  two  college  students.  David 
Harberg  and  Sylvia  Mayers. 

AI  out  a  year  ago  they  had  Just  re- 
t\ui  ed  from  the  Soviet  Union  after 
visit  ng  with  family  by  the  name  of 
Feinberg.  a  ref usenik  family  that  has 
been  trying  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  since  1979. 

key  were  so  overwhelmed  by  this 
f  amily  that  they  made  a  beeline  to  my 
offiM  upon  rettuning  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  urged  me  to  adopt  the 
Feiiibergs  and  help  the  Felnbergs  to 
emi  (rate   from  the  Soviet  Union.   I 


jlad 
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I  am  i^lad  that  I  went  alone  on  a 
tourist  vl^  not  an  invited  guest  of  the 
Soviet 


some 
do  not 
the  Sovii 
to  offi( 
cial  ordei 


on.  because  I  think  I  saw 
that  normal  delegations 
I  saw  a  side  of  Moscow  and 
t  Union  that  are  not  shown 
delegations.  I  take  this  spe- 
today  to  tell  of  some  of  the 
things  that  I  saw. 

I  have  to  talk  in  terms  of  the  intimi- 
dation, t^e  confusion  that  we  experi- 
enced and  hopefully  can  convey  what 
the  refuseniks  are  experiencing  right 
now.        I 

It  star1|s  with  the  airport.  When  you 
fly  into  Ithe  Soviet  Union  you  notice 
right  away  that  even  the  passage 
ramps  tl^it  come  out  to  the  plane  are 
painted  red  and  you  walk  down  into  a 
dark  airport  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
and  you 'walk  up  to  a  passport  booth 
unlike  any  other  passport  booth  that  I 
have  been  through  because  there  is  a 
soldier  sitting  l>ehind  the  booth  and 
all  you  kee  is  his  eyes  because  he  is 
blocked  off;  the  rest  of  him  is  blocked 
off.  There  is  a  mirror  behind  you  so  he 
can  see  m  the  mirror  to  see  what  you 
are  doins.  He  does  not  speak  to  you; 


he  doea  not  say  "hi";  he  Just  stares  at 
you. 

We  timed  the  people  in  front  of  us 
and  they  make  you  stand  there  for  5 
to  10  minutes  doing  nothing  but  star- 
ing at  you.  looldng  and  reading  your 
pasqwrts.  muh-iny  out  like  they  are 
doing  s(»nethlng.  but  it  does  not  take  a 
very  long  time  to  read  your  passport 
or  your  visa. 

It  is  all  in  the  vein  of  intimidating 
you  before  you  even  get  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  airport  there  are  sol- 
diers in  uniform  all  over  the  airport.  It 
is  not  like  the  airport  that  some 
people  may  have  seen  in  the  movie 
that  was  on  television  last  night;  there 
Is  nobody  there  except  those  that  have 
Just  arrived.  It  Is  blank,  it  is  austere,  it 
is  staik.  it  is  foreboding. 

As  you  drive  Into  Moscow  from  the 
airport.  I  noticed  that  there  were  lines 
all  over  the  street,  people  standing  in 
lines  everjrwhere.  Lines  that  were  a 
block  long,  waiting  to  buy,  as  I  found 
out  later,  waiting  to  buy  the  essentials 
of  life.  Eggs,  flour,  maybe  an  orange  or 
two.  These  people  have  to  stand  in 
these  lines  for  2  to  4  hours  Just  to  buy 
eggs. 

The  stores  are  empty,  although  the 
windows  have  merchandise  in  them. 
We  were  told  by  everybody,  induding 
our  State  Department,  that  our  rooms 
would  be  bugged:  that  our  luggage 
would  be  gone  through,  and  that  we 
would  be  followed,  and  we  experienced 
that  during  the  whole  trip. 

I  do  not  luiow  if  my  particular  room 
wss  bugged,  but  after  toiu-ing  our  UJS. 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  it  was.  I  think  that 
the  intimidation,  the  confusion,  the 
totally  controlled  sodety  that  is  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  sometUng  that  Feln- 
bergs are  experiencing.  Let  me  de- 
scribe the  Felnbergs  to  you. 

The  Felnbergs.  Michael  and  Fana 
Feinberg  are  a  wonderful  family,  not 
unlike  many  families  that  would  be 
living  right  next  door  to  you.  Michael 
Feinberg  is  a  very  weU-educated  man. 
He  has  a  doctorate  in  computer  sci- 
ence and  mathematics,  he  has  been 
published  in  this  Nation.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Mathematics 
Society,  and  he  was  on  the  board  and 
a  reviewer  of  mathematical  reviews;  a 
highly,  highly  intelligent  man. 

His  wife.  Fana.  is  an  English  teacher. 
She  had  hoped  that  one  day  she  would 
be  an  actress.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Moscow  University  and  a  highly, 
highly  intelligent,  warm  woman.  They 
have  two  sons,  Michael.  Jr.,  who  is  20 
years  old  and  another  son.  Andrew, 
who  is  16  years  old. 

The  Felnbergs  have  petitioned  since 
1979  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ever  since  their  petition,  they  have 
lost  their  Jobs,  their  children  are  the 
tope  of  their  class  and  are  ref  iised  ad- 
mittance to  Moscow  University  not 
only  because  they  are  refuseniks  but 
because  they  are  Jews. 


Michael  the  father  works  now  as  an 
auto  mechanic;  a  brilliant  mind  like 
this  is  working  as  an  auto  meRhanic 
Their  livbag  conditions  are  such  that 
they,  in  companion  to  many  Soviete. 
they  live  very  welL  They  live  In  a 
three-room  apartmmt  that  I  estimat- 
ed to  be  less  than  600  square  feet  and 
they  are  living  welL 

The  apartmente  are  of  the  lowest 
quality.  When  you  go  into  their  apart- 
ment building  there  is  somebody  sit- 
ting there  at  the  front  door  to  watch 
your  comings  and  goings.  By  Soviet 
standards,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  won- 
derful place  to  have  in  Moscow. 

I  came  to  realise  over  the  7  days  that 
the  average  Soviet  dtizen  has  worse 
living  conditions  than  most  of  our  re- 
dpiente  that  are  on  welfare  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Felnbergs  told  us  stories  of 
their  harassment.  Not  only  losing 
their  Jobs,  but  they  showed  us  the 
many,  many  letters  of  hate,  the  hate 
mail  that  they  get.  The  boys  have 
been  attacked  by  their  peers,  physical- 
ly and  mentally.  The  boys  have  been 
inhibited  from  growing  because  they 
are  denied  entrance  to  Moscow  Univer- 
sity. Andrew  had  Jiist  participated  in  a 
contest.  Last  year  he  was  No.  1  in 
Moscow  in  this  contest  and  they 
expect  him  to  be  No.  1  again.  A  bril- 
liant young  man  of  16.  Michael.  Jr., 
had  placed  second  in  that  same  con- 
test and  was  the  top  of  his  class,  but 
there  is  no  f utiue  for  these  two  young 
men. 

They  told  us  of  the  anti-Semitism 
and  described  the  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  it  is  horrendous.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  questions  that  I  had  a 
hard  time  answering  was  that  Michael 
looked  me  straight  In  the  eye  and  he 
said,  "Why  would  a  christian  be  inter- 
ested in  a  Jew  in  Russia?"  I  do  not 
think  I  answered  his  question  quite 
right  because  he  had  been  raised 
under  anti-Semitism.  If  you  wanted  to 
cuss  somebody  out  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  two  young  people  were  fight- 
ing and  they  wanted  to  call  them  the 
dirtiest  name  they  could  think  of.  they 
called  them  a  Jew.  Anti-Semitism  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  rampant 

This  is  a  family  that  vrante  to  be 
free.  Ever  since  Michael  Feinberg  has 
been  thinking  for  himself  since  he  was 
in  what  would  be  our  fifth  grade,  he 
started  t*'»"'t«"g  about  collectivism.  He 
started  thinking  about  his  society 
stopping  his  ability  to  grow.  That 
anyone  that  excelled  was  looked  down 
upon  because  individualism  was 
frowned  upon. 

The  Felnbergs  want  to  be  free  to 
practice  their  religion.  They  want  to 
be  free  to  think  and  dream  and  grow 
and  be  free  to  reach  their  potenial. 
They  want  to  be  free  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  courage 
of  this  family.  This  family  is  Just  one 
example  of  thousands  of  refuseniks 


that  are  in  the  Soviet  Union  waiting 
and  some  have  been  waiting  upfwardi 
to  16  years  to  get  aniroval  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Theae  people  are  Just 
not  somebody  that  you  would  think  of 
as  a  Russian  aomewhere  half-way 
around  the  w(»-ld.  These  are  people 
that  are  Just  like  your  neighhora. 
People  that  are  alone  In  their  endeav- 
or. People  that  live  in  a  sodety  that 
really  does  not  want  them  but  wHl  not 
let  them  go. 

We  hdd  a  seder,  which  was  a  very 
moving  experience,  in  the  home  of  the 
Feinberga.  For  those  of  you  that  do 
not  know  what  a  seder  is,  it  is  a  cele- 
bration of  Moses  leading  the  Israelitea 
out  of  Egypt. 
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It  had  particular  significance  for  ui 
because  things  have  not  changed  over 
all  these  many  years.  The  Jews  and 
many  others  in  this  world  are  being 
held  and  are  being  treated  like  alaves, 
waiting  for  deliverance  waiting  for 
hope. 

The  seder,  we  took  all  the  material 
because  you  cannot  buy  any  religious 
material  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  to(A 
the  prayer  books.  We  took  the  Hagga- 
dahs.  We  took  the  gefilte  fish  and  all 
the  food  that  is  necessary  to  cdebrate 
the  seder  so  that  we  could  celebrate  it. 
It  was  the  first  seder  that  the  Feln- 
bergs had  experienced.  It  was  a  very 
moving  experience  going  through  the 
Passover  and  the  flight  of  the  Jews 
out  of  Egypt,  Just  as  we  are  trying  to 
bring  them  out  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  the  Felnbergs  had  been  waiting 
for  8  years.  As  I  said,  many  have  been 
waiting.  I  met  people  who  had  been 
waiting  as  many  years  as  16. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people, 
certainly  I  did  not,  understand  what  it 
was  like  Just  to  apply  for  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  You  know, 
when  we  apply  for  something  in  the 
United  Stetes,  we  Just  fill  out  one  ap- 
plication and  turn  it  in.  You  may  have 
to  provide  a  few  documente  to  prove 
your  position,  but  Ijasically  it  Is  Just 
filling  out  a  form.  Not  so  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  you  want  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  an  application 
is  a  very  thorough  ^plication.  You 
have  to  gather  up  all  your  amend- 
ments. You  have  to  go  to  your  schools 
and  get  updated  grades  and  the  status 
of  your  children.  If  you  happen  to 
have  a  Job,  you  have  to  get  documoito 
from  your  employment.  You  have  to 
get  documents  from  your  housing 
people. 

The  stack  of  documente  that  you 
have  to  put  together  takes  you  any- 
where from  1  to  2  solid  weeks  to 
gather.  Then  you  take  it  to  the  Elvir. 
the  Soviet  Office  for  Emigration,  and 
present  it.  You  can  only  present  it 
once  every  6  months.  Scone  of  these 
people  live  in  6-month  cydes,  because 
every  6  months  they  make  an  i«>plica- 
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tton.  Thar  art  rafWed  and  In  the  next 
f  Ttw**««  they  ars  rfitfit  back  again 
vlth  a  BBW  appUeatlan. 

Bol  Mat  think  of  thla.  havlnc  to 
an  theaa  doeumenta.  Every 
I  yon  to  to  your  eaaployer,  the  har- 
ataita  again,  or  If  you  go  to 
the  adiool.  the  haraament  atarta 
again  with  the  aAoolehlViren  and  the 
toadMta,  becMiae  in  the  Soviet  Union 
If  yea  vant  to  leave  the  "wovkers'  par- 
adae."  yon  are  oonairtpred  a  criminal 
and  yon  are  treated  aa  aueh. 

Mow.  theae  people  are  being  denied 
and  no  rtiyme  or  reaaon  la  being  uaed 
to  deny  or  to  refoae  them  emigration 
from  the  SovleC  Ihilon.  which  adda  to 
the  i*T*"«**«»  and  createa  an  inatabfl- 
tty  among  the  refaaenika,  beeauae  one 
doea  not  underrtand  how  a  friend  got 
out,  irtien  their  caae  is  more  horren- 
doua  than  the  friend's. 

There  is  no  procedure.  There  is  no 
dedslaamaklng  procedure  aa  to  how  to 
get  out  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Peoplie  are 
betaig  refoaed  today  mainly  because  in 
one  way  or  anothw  they  have  state  se- 
crets, everything  In  the  Soviet  Union 
evidently  Is  a  state  aecret 

I  met  one  woman,  her  husband  and 
she  were  refuaed  because  she  had  state 
aeereta  in  her  Job.  Unfortunately,  she 
haa  never  worted  in  a  Job.  She  is  a 
hooaewlf  e.  but  I  guess  because  she  is  a 
housewife  she  has  state  secrets. 

Another  couple  was  refused  because 
someone  outside  their  Immediate 
family  was  inviflved  in  a  Job  that  had 
state  aecrets  and  mbea  they  asked  who 
that  peraon  was.  the  reply  was.  "Well, 
that  ia  a  state  aecret  and  we  cant  tell 
you  who  that  peraon  is." 

People  are  being  denied  emigration 
beeauae  they  may  have  winked  in  a 
Job  10  to  16  years  ago  that  may  have 
been  a  cloaed  Job  and  they  are  being 
denied  on  the  ground  of  state  secrets, 
which  continuously  adds  to  the  confu- 
sion, the  frustration:  but  these  people 
oonttQue  on.  They  are  dedicated  to 
leaving  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  I  have  been  involved  with 
Soviet  Jewry  for  a  year  now.  I  thought 
the  application  and  getting  i4>proval 
was  everything.  That  is  the  smallest 
part  of  getting  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  biggest  part  is  getting  ap- 
proved, beeauae  once  you  are  approved 
you  are  given  about  3  to  4  weeks 
window  by  which  you  must  leave. 

We  met  with  a  couple  who  had  Just 
received  approval  and  they  were  going 
through  all  the  harassment,  as  I  call 
it.  to  leave.  First  off.  It  costs  you  a 
thousand  dollars  per  person  for  the 
visa  to  leave. 

Now,  a  thousand  dollars  in  a  society 
that  averagea  anywhere  frran  $2,000  to 
$2,800  a  year  Is  a  lot  of  money.  A 
family  of  four  Just  to  buy  the  visa 
needs  $4,000.  which  is  at  least  1  year, 
if  not  2  years'  salary  for  these  people. 

Tou  have  to  get  clearance  from  ev- 
eryone. If  you  own  your  flat  or  even  if 
it  is  a  government  issue  flat  and  you 
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to  Improve  it.  you  may  have 
put  fci  aome  new  U^t  flscturea.  you 
may  nave  put  in  aome  wallpaper,  you 
may  |ukve  put  in  some  sort  of  flooring 
Just  to  fix  a  bland  vanilla  four-wan 
roon^  you  have  to  tear  that  aU  out 
and  ^ut  the  flat  hudk.  into  the  condi- 
it  was  when  you  moved  into 
have  to  get  approval  on  aU 
you  put  in  a  new  light  fixture 
pull  it  out,  you  put  in  the 
bulb,  then  you  have  to  get  ap- 
that  that  had  been  done, 
have  to  gather  in  the  0(munittee 
for  *>ur  cooperative  that  runs  your 
hounng  imlt,  your  housing  building, 
and  you  have  to  bring  them  together. 
Theyi  have  to  approve  that  you  can 
leavel 

Yo^  have  to  do  this  with  your  em- 
ployihent  and  get  approval  from  who 
you  iroik  with  and  the  committees 
that  run  the  Job,  the  business  that  you 
may  be  working  for  in  the  state. 

Yon  have  to  get  vproval  from  the 
schodls. 

Yon  can  imagine  the  heartache  and 
the  tpughness  of  Just  putting  aU  this 
togemer,  and  you  have  a  time  limit  to 
do  tns  before  you  can  leave. 

Tbis  family  that  we  met  with  has  I4>- 
provil  for  taking  their  mother  out 
with  them,  so  they  have  to  go  through 
the  aame  sort  of  approval  procedure 
with  their  mother,  so  they  are  having 
to  work  twice  as  hard  to  meet  the  BCay 
6  deadline  to  get  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  estimated  that  it  is  going  to 
coat  Bis  family  30,000  American  dollars 
to  lei  ive  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  over 
10  y(  ars'  salary  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
this  family  Just  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  they  are  not  leaving  with 
any  of  their  possessions  becaiise  you 
are  aUowed  five  klloe  free  for  each 
fami^.  Anything  over  that,  you  have 
to  p^  extra  to  carry  out,  and  you 
cann(>t  carry  out  any  of  your  docu- 
ment^ You  cannot  take  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union  your  marriage  license, 
yomr]  birth  certificate,  your  records  of 
schoil  or  any  other  record  that  you 
may  need  when  you  set  up  life  anew  in 
the  new  country.  They  do  not  allow  it. 

You  cannot  take  any  "historical" 
itema  or  antiques.  The  definition  of 

foal  and  antique  is  subject  to  the 
of  whoever  is  determining 
er  you  can  take  it  or  not. 
met  with  a  gentleman  whose 
is  a  very  aocompUshed  artist 
and  he  has  well  over  a  hundred  paint- 
ings that  his  father  did.  and  his  father 
is  nol  longer  alive.  He  wiU  have  to  leave 
thosi  imintings  behind  becaxise  he  will 
not  l|e  allowed  to  take  them  out. 

Tl^re  are  Just  thousands  and  thou- 
sand of  stories  like  this,  like  the  Fein- 
ber^ 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  other 
that  particularly  touched  my  heart, 
Vladimir  and  Anna  Ufshltz  in  Lenin- 
gradl  I  might  say  parenthetically  that 
in  lieningrad  the  refuseniks  have  it 
twice  as  bad  because  there  is  no  emi- 


gratkm  ofttlee  In  Leningrad.  If  they 
make  an{  application,  they  have  to 
travel  8  to  0  hcNirs  on  a  train  to 
Moscow  to  make  thetr  application  and 
do  aU  the  paperwoi^  so  there  are 
iema  there. 
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But  Anna  and  Vladimir  Ufshlta— 
some  may  recognise  Vladimir  beeauae 
he  was  in  prison  In  Siberia  and  was 
one  of  the  140  that  were  released  re- 
cently as  a  show  of  openness  by  the 
Soviet  Union— while  Vladimir  was  in 
prison,  his  son  was  drafted  into  the 
army.  N<iw  his  son  has  a  bleeding 
ulcer,  which  should  have  given  him  a 
defermeni  frmn  the  draft,  but  the 
ited  to  draft  him  so  bad, 
told  later  that  the  reason 
to  draft  him  was  to  get 
him  away  from  his  criminal  parents. 
So  they  |  fraudulently  changed  the 
records  a^id  made  the  physicians  that 
gave  Boria  his  physical  say  that  he  has 
gastritis,  not  an  ulcer,  so  he  was  taken 
into  the  i , 

3  months  later  he  waa  in 
for  his  ulcer.  He  got  out 
and  went  back  in  about 
has  been  in  the  hospital 
iths  for  an  ulcer,  and  the 
have  yet  to  diagnose  his 
because    they    found   the 
which  he  was  brought  into 
and  they  are  scared  to 
the  diagnoais  of  gas- 
whoi  he  was  drafted  back 
or  Septemlier.  So  they  are 
longst  themselves  as  to  di- 
ss having  a  bleeding 
he  is  in  the  hoq^ital  right 
been  there  for  2  months, 
to  raise  this  situation  with 
officials,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  we  got  too  far. 

What  am  I  talking  about?  I  have 
seen  the  workers'  paradise.  I  have  seen 
where  it  stifles  creativity  and  individ- 
ualism. I  have  seen  where  it  rewards 
complacehcy  and  rewards  the  absence 
of  produHlvity.  I  have  seen  where  it 
usurjw  ind  denies  the  inalienable 
right  to  l^e,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
h^pinesa. 

Freedo^ci  is  nonexistent  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  "me  society  I  feel  is  on  the 
verge  of  ^olU^iee.  I  told  about  the  lines 
of  people  standing  in  line  for  2  to  4 
hours  Juat  to  buy  eggs  or  an  orange  or 
some  flour.  The  living  conditions  are 
incredibly  bad  for  the  average  Soviet 
citizen. 

tn  the  failure  of  socialism 
and  how  it  is  reflected 
it  of  the  Soviet  Jewry, 
a  chance  to  ring  that  Liber- 
ty Bell  (Bie  more  time  for  our  fellow 
human  beings  in  the  world.  We  have  a 
chance  to  ring  for  freedom.  We  have  a 
chance  to  help  people  get  out  of  the 
situation  that  they  find  thonselves  Iil 
And  we  must  work  and  we  must  be 
committed  to  do  whatever  we  can  to 
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urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  open  their 
society,  to  let  people  freely  come  and 
go.  to  allow  people  to  freely  expreas 
theniaeivea  ao  that  they  will  feel  that 
fulfillment  that  we  feel  here  and  we 
take  for  granted  in  America. 

We  must  commit  ouraelvea,  and  I  am 
more  committed  than  ever  to  the  free- 
doms that  are  take  for  granted,  and  I 
am  committed,  as  I  hope  every 
Member  of  this  body  wiU  become  com- 
mitted if  they  are  not  already,  to 
preaent  this  idft  of  freedom  to  the  re- 
fuseniks in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  a  gut-wrenching  experience  to 
ten  the  Feinbergs  goodby  and  to  leave 
them  in  that  situation  hi  which  they 
find  themselves.  It  was  also  a  feeling 
of  guUt  that  I  have  not  done  more  for 
the  Feinbergs  or  the  refuseniks  to 
help  them  get  out  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  I  am  more  ounmitted  than  ever  to 
wotk.  as  hard  as  I  can  and  use  all  my 
reaourcea  to  let  the  Soviets,  the  Em- 
bassy here  in  Washington.  Oorbachev, 
and  anybody  else  that  I  can  get  ahold 
of  to  let  them  know  that  we  are  not 
going  to  give  up,  that  we  are  going  to 
work  harder  than  ever  to  see  that  the 
Feinbergs  are  free. 

I  ask  the  help  of  my  colleagues  to 
woric  with  me.  as  I  will  work  with 
them  for  their  families,  to  help  bring 
these  people  out.  Free  the  Feinbergs. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (BCr. 
OoHZALB).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da CMr.  McCollum]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Just  returned  from  a  rather  inter- 
esting experience  in  Central  America 
that  I  would  like  to  take  this  q>ecial 
order  time  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
on.  During  the  course  of  that  period  of 
time  that  I  spent  down  there  in  the 
last  few  days  I  visited  Nicaragua.  Hon- 
duras, and  El  Salvador.  The  primary 
purpose  of  this  trip  was  to  investigate 
the  situation  with  regard  to  refugees 
and  displaced  persons,  as  I  went  as  a 
part  of  the  Immigration,  Refugees, 
and  International  Law  Subcommittee 
on  a  factfinding  mission  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  process  I  could  not  help  but 
also  observe  things  relative  to  our 
policy  going  on  down  there  concerning 
the  Oontras  and  oonoeming  the  entire 
situation  with  regard  to  the  democrar 
des  in  Honduras  and  in  El  Salvador. 
So  for  a  very  brief  period  of  time  this 
afternoon  I  would  like  to  review  both 
of  those  subjects,  first  discussing  for  a 
few  moments  what  I  had  occasion  to 
observe  with  regard  to  the  refugee 
status  in  the  three  countries,  and  then 
some  of  the  politics,  beeauae  I  really 
think  in  the  last  analysis  the  two  are 
intertwined.  You  cannot  have  one 
without  the  other,  and  the  reason  for 


the  refugees  and  the  reaaon  tor  the 
Uieasiiie  la  of  oonoem  to  ua  with  their 
poaslble  migration  to  thla  country, 
with  the  United  Natlona  having  to 
care  for  them  in  many  caaea  with  our 
wirff*ff**~^  and  our  funda,  or  in  the 
caae  of  El  Salvador  and  the  dlspoaartna 
with  our  funds  with  AID. 

I  think  that  they  are  there  because 
of  the  disruptloos  caused  by  the  tur- 
moil in  that  region  of  the  world. 

First  of  all.  in  Nicaragua  the  refu- 
gees of  amoem  to  aU  of  us  are  the 
MisUto  Indians.  Many  of  them  have 
left  the  country  in  large  numbers  to  go 
to  H<mduras  beeauae  of  aome  of  the 
oppression  of  human  rii^ta  that  has 
been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  San- 
dinista  Ccnnmunist  Government  in 
Nicaragua. 

Now  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
says  we  made  a  mistake  by  some  of 
those  things  that  we  did  in  diarupUng 
the  lives  and  the  customs  of  those  In- 
dians that  live  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Nicaragua,  and  they  want  to  make 
amends,  and  they  have  propoaed  a  new 
auton<miy  program. 

While  we  were  in  Nicaragua,  Con- 
gressman Fish  and  I,  who  were  on  this 
expedition,  had  occasimi  to  speak  with 
some  of  the  Miskito  Indians.  We 
talked  with  Vice  President  Ramirez  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Government.  We 
spoke  with  the  various  U  Ji.  and  inter- 
national committees  that  deal  with 
this  problem  and  others  in  the  church 
and  so  on,  and  in  Honduras  we  fol- 
lowed up  by  exploring  the  matter  with 
those  in  the  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations and  in  our  Embassy  who  follow 
this  problem. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that 
they  are  having  a  meeting  this  week  or 
next  dealing  with  thCTiuestlon  of  au- 
tonomy in  which  the  resolution  of  this 
matter  is  expected  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  to  come  to  fruition.  That 
Is,  they  are  going  to  give  some  kind  of 
an  autonomy,  that  they  caU  auton- 
omy, to  the  BCiskito  Indian  tribea. 

The  problem  with  that  is  that  no 
one  is  clear  on  what  the  definition  of 
autonomy  is,  and  that  is  what  that 
meeting  is  supposed  to  achieve.  But  in 
talking  with  Vice  President  Ramirez,  it 
was  very  clear  to  me  that  autonomy 
was  s(Mnething  far  different  from  what 
maybe  you  or  I  envision.  It  is  not  as  he 
said  like  the  States  of  the  Union. 
There  are  not  going  to  be  any  inde- 
pendent governments  out  there.  There 
is  not  going  to  be  one  or  two  or  three 
or  four  groups  that  have  some  Idnd  of 
right  to  exist  as  nations  such  as  we 
have  Indian  nations  in  this  country. 

Everyone  is  going  to  continue  to  be  a 
part  of  the  government,  part  of  the 
country  of  Nicaragua,  be  obligated  to 
serve  in  the  armed  forces,  be  obligated 
for  all  the  other  things  and  be  subject 
to  all  the  rules  and  the  regulations 
and  so  forth.  But  apparently  there  is 
going  to  be  scnne  kind  of  a  system  of 
councils  that  they  envision  to  be  set 


up  whereby  those  who  are  leadera  In 
the  Mlakito  Indian  trfbea  and  In  the 
groupa  of  other  ethnic  orlglna  iriio  are 
in  that  reglcm  wffl  be  able  to  have  an 
iiunit  into  the  affaire,  at  leaat  In  tenna 
of  advice  and  suggestions  and  ao  forth. 

ni480 

When  we  got  to  Honduraa  we  dlaeov- 
ered  what  some  of  the  Mi^lto  Indians 
had  told  ua  waa  more  than  true.  Thoae 
in  Nicaragua  with  whom  we  spoke 
said.  "We  are  not  happy  with  thla.  We 
were  not  aslced  or  allowed  to  partici- 
pate. Some  were,  granted,  some  wm. 
but  we  were  not,"  this  group  told  ua. 
And  they  said  they  had  grave  reaenra- 
tions  because  they  did  not  know  what 
autonomy  really  meant  and  they 
thought  that  whm  stane  of  their  col- 
leagues came  badi  from  Honduras,  aa 
they  were  coming  to  deftaie  this  new 
autonomy,  they  were  going  to  be 
greatly  dl^pointed. 

While  in  Honduras  we  found  out 
that  that  is  the  caae.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  whUe  we  were  there  it  was  woarXr 
ed  by  those  who  were  observing  out  in 
the  area  where  theae  refugeea  have 
fled  from  Nicaragua,  that  thoae,  many 
of  thoae  who  had  gone  into  Nicaragua, 
returned  from  Honduras  were  now 
coming  bac^  within  a  day  or  two  whUe 
we  were  there.  They  were  reporting 
that  the  reason  they  were  onning  ba^ 
was  simp^  that  they  had  not  been 
pleased  with  what  they  saw.  Their  vil- 
lages, their  llvbig  areas,  their  landa 
had  all  been  uprooted.  The  polldea  of 
the  Sandlnista  government,  causing 
this  radical  movonent  in  the  first 
place,  left  a  rather  devastating  condi- 
tion, and  they  did  not  like  what  they 
heard.  They  did  not  like  what  they 
saw. 

So  it  is  my  observation  that  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  see  disccmtoit 
among  thoae  thousands  and  thousands 
of  Indians  who  have  moved  across  into 
Honduras  from  Nicaragua  and  that 
the  autonomy  program  is  unlikely  to 
work  though  it  is  something  from  a 
human  rights  standpoint  we  are  aU  in- 
terested hi  seeing  and  at  leaat  pleased 
that  the  Oovemmoit  of  mearagua 
now  recogniaea  that  it  committed  atro- 
cious arievances  against  those  Indians 
and  is  at  least  in  part  willing  to  change 
some  of  its  activities  with  req>ect  to 
them. 

While  in  the  two  countries  of  Hon- 
duras and  El  Salvador,  we  obaerved 
the  refugee  campa  in  Htmduraa.  Thoae 
are  refugee  campa  that  are  both  Nica- 
raguan non-Indian  refugee  campa  aa 
well  as  those  with  the  Mlskitos  and 
Salvadorans  who  would  come  across 
the  border.  For  thoae  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  geograidiy,  the  Coitral 
Amoican  region  is  very  (dose  to  ours. 
When  I  left  Miami  and  flew  down  to 
My"»g"*  thou^  we  had  a  stopover  in 
San  Salvador,  if  I  had  flown  directly 
the  flight  would  have  been  probably 
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•bout  S  houn.  It  to  a  very  ihort  fUtht. 
not  mndi  loBger  than  eomlnc  tram  my 
fiM^Tflonil  dtotrtct  in  Orlando  to 
Wartilmtiw  to  eome  to  work.  And 
while  the  area  down  there  to  large  by 
eoaapaitoon  with  aome  of  our  States, 
certainly  the  eountrtaa  are  no  larger 
than  our  States  and  some  of  them  are 
■nailer  than  most.  Tou  are  talking 
about  a  rather  ■naU  torttory.  in  other 
words,  in  terms  of  land,  as  we  think  of 
It  in  country  tenns. 

And  in  the  ooontry  of  Honduras 
with  Its  borders  to  mcaragua  and  to  El 
Salrador.  you  have  enramous  num- 
bers, thousands  and  thousands  of 
thoae  who  have  left  those  two  coun- 
tries because  of  the  war  coodlttons  ez- 
iattaiK  in  those  countries. 

The  mcantguan  refugees  we  did  not 
find  much  change  in  fmn  a  previous 
visit  that  X  made  to  that  area  and  to 
those  camps  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
They  itfll  have  eesmtlally  the  same 
population,  not  the  Cootras  now,  but 
the  dvUlans  who  do  not  choose  to  par- 
ticipate in  either  side  of  the  ocmfllct  in 
Nicaragua,  who  have  been  farmers, 
who  are  poor  peasants,  who  have  come 
to  flee  from  the  activities  that  are 
there  and  in  large  measure  to  flee 
from  what  they  perceive  as  an  institu- 
tkm  and  government  which  suppresses 
their  riglit  to  grow  their  crops  and  to 
dtopoae  of  them  as  they  want.  There  is 
a  sodaltoed  system  that  they  are  not 
used  to  which  exists  in  Nicaragua 
today. 

We  do  stm  have  young  men  who 
have  fled  from  the  draft  in  Nicaragua 
and  they  are  a  troubling  element  be- 
cause they  do  not  really  have  a  idaoe. 
they  do  not  fit  in:  they  want  to  go, 
they  want  to  leave  and  be  placed 
somewhere  else,  but  there  is  no  one 
who  wants  to  take  them  and  no  place 
for  them  to  go. 

The  camps  are  somewhat  depressing 
but  they  are  run  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Hlg^  Commissioner  on  Ref  iigees, 
and  they  have  the  support  of  many 
volunteer  organisations  and  I  would 
say,  all  things  being  considered,  the 
two  major  camps  in  mcaragua,  or  in 
Honduras  for  Nicaragua,  are  well  run. 
healthy  and  doing  as  well  as  one  can 
expect. 

The  two  camps  that  are  there  on  the 
Salvadoran  border  are  also  nm  by  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees.  Their  conditions  are, 
from  the  standpoint  of  refugee  camps, 
quite  good.  We  were  able  to  visit  one 
of  thoae.  Mesa  Grande,  which  is  the 
largest.  There  are  about  15.000  refu- 
gees in  that  one  camp,  some  20.000  to 
as.OOO  refugees  all  together  in  the  two 
camps  along  the  Salvadoran-Honduran 
border. 

Most  of  these  refugees  are  children. 
Tou  are  talking  about  better  than  60 
percent  of  the  15.000  or  so  in  the  Mesa 
Grande  camp  bdng  under  the  age  of 
16. 


For  them  life  in  a  camp  like  that  to 
truly  a  tragedy.  Even  though  they 
have  some  opportunities  for  educa- 
tl<»i.Mt  to  nothing  like  they  should 
havej  even  though  they  have  food  and 
healdi  care,  there  to  not  an  opportuni- 
ty to  grow  up  as  a  child  even  as  they 
would  in  the  poorest  of  the  poor  re- 
gionsjof  El  Salvador. 

So  X  say  for  those  many,  many  chil- 
dren It  to  a  tragic  circumstanoe.  not  to 
moiaon  the  fact  that  it  certainly  to 
for  neir  parents  as  well  as  their 
gnuusMtrents  who  are  forced  into  thto 
condvion  of  living  or  choose  to  be- 
causei  they  feel  that  the  matters  are 
^uch  in  conflict  to  go  back  home 
Ivador. 

there  to  hope,  though,  and  I 
that  that  to  something  that 
needa  to  be  commented  on.  The  Mesa 
Granle  refugees,  as  opposed  to  the 
Nicar  iguan  ones,  are  now  in  a  position 
to  CO]  isider  returning  because  the  war- 
like 0  llmate  in  El  Salvador  has  dimin- 
ished considerably.  The  Government 
of  El  Salvador  has  indicated  some  in- 
terest in  repatriating  these  folks.  The 
United  Nations  has  been  sending  a  few 
back.|  Finally,  the  group  themselves, 
who  have  been  reluctant  for  so  long, 
are  beginning,  in  larger  and  larger 
numbers,  to  want  to  return.  As  a 
mattdr  of  fact,  we  met  with  the  direc- 
torate, the  leadership  of  thto  camp,  for 
someitime.  Also  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Honduras,  myself.  Congressman 
Fish  land  some  of  the  staff  persons. 
We  i4et  for  over  an  hour  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  fact  that  some  4,000  of 
these  Salvadorans  at  the  Mesa  Grande 
campr would  like  to  return  as  soon  as 
possiVle  to  El  Salvador. 

Butj  they  have  some  conditions  that 
they  want  to  be  met  and  they  have 
presented  them  in  writing  previously 
throiKh  the  United  Nations  and  have 
yet  ta  receive  a  response  though  the 
requMt  to  fairly  current. 

At  tpto  meeting  they  presented  to  us 
a  ne^  proposal  for  returning,  some- 
thing that  they  asked  if  we  could  send 
on  to  the  Salvadoran  Government 
they  Iwould  greatly  i4>preciate.  And  I 
did  riave  the  occasion  the  following 
day  t|>  present  thto  to  the  person  in 
the  Salvadoran  Government  with 
whom  I  met  who  deals  with  refugee 
matters.  Apparently,  from  what  I  was 
informed  from  his  resix>nse  verbally  to 
me,  tney  do  have  much  more  reasona- 
ble requests  than  they  had  previously. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  to  that 
during  the  entire  time  of  several  years 
of  cohfllct.  while  these  refugees  have 
been  at  Mesa  Grande,  many  of  them 
for  mpre  than  5  years  there,  no  repre- 
senta^ive  of  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment has  ever  been  invited  there  and 
none  has  ever  visited. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  diuing  thto 
directorate  meeting  we  had  inside  the 
camp  at  Mesa  Grande,  we  had  not 
only  a  request  for  leavhig  that  coun- 
try, going  back  home,  made  by  these 
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dlreetoraliBB  f <»>  at  least  some  of  thelr 

but  we  had  an  expression 

of  willingiiees  on  their  part  to  receive 

Ambassador  to  Hondu- 

other  reasonable  repreeent- 

e  Salvadoran  Government 

t  repatriation  and  related 

think  that  to  a  very  positive 

Ion  with  the  refugee  offl- 
El  Salvador  the  next  day  I 
reesion.  the  very  strong  im- 
.t  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment was  about  to  proceed  with  send- 
ing an  eialssary  into  that  camp  and. 
hopefullyi  to  establtoh  long-term 
meaningf^  relationships  with  those 
who  were;  there,  with  an  intent  to  re- 
patriate as  rapidly  as  possible  those 
who  are  indeed  desirous  of  coming 
back  to  Ei:  Salvador. 

So  I  come  back  from  thto  visit  to  the 
region,  at  least  in  thto  part  of  the  refu- 
gee matter,  with  great  optimism  in 
hopes  that  within  the  next  few 
months  or  possibly  over  the  next 
couple  of  [years,  if  it  takes  that  long, 
we  will  see  finally  many  of  the  Salva- 
dorans, who  have  gone  to  Honduras, 
return  to  ta  Salvador. 

I  do  noli  know  that  it  to  going  to  be 
easy  and  t  do  not  think  that  our  ex- 
pectations should  be  up,  because  we  do 
know  thai  most  of  those  who  are  in 
the  camps  in  Honduras  are  fix>m  what 


to  known 
of  which 
ment  com 
vador 
tlonary 
and  it  to 


the  confllctlve  areas,  some 
not  fully  under  govem- 
>1  to  thto  day  inside  El  Sal- 
still  to  an  MFLN  revolu- 
ivement  inside  the  country, 
dangerous.  Not  only  that, 
we  are  putting  our  heads  in  the  sand  if 
we  did  nht  recognize  the  fact  that 
many  of  those  camps,  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  percentage,  no  way  of 
knowing,  ithat  are  friends,  families, 
sympathiaers  to  those  who  have  been 
in  the  revelutionary  movement  against 
the  Duarte  government  for  a  long 
time.  But  it  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  to  those  of  us  observing  the 
matter  that  as  democracy  has  flour- 
ished in  Bl  Salvador  and  as  the  word 
has  come  jback  of  things  improving  in 
that  country,  however  be  it  so  slowly, 
that  these  individiiato  are  beginning  to 
see  some  jhope  that  they  can  return 
and  that  (perhaps  the  cause  of  their 
revolution  to  not  what  it  once  was; 
that  indeed  some  of  the  grievances 
which  theQT  had  which  caused  them  to 
be  involved  or  supported  those  who 
were  involved,  have  abated  and  that 
they  now  have  those  addressed  by  the 
Duarte  goji^emment. 

It  to  my  hope  that  as  time  passes  and 
more  contact  to  made  between  the 
Govemm^t  and  these  folks,  that  that 
will  even  become  more  apparent  to 
them  beoiuse  they  are  isolated,  con- 
siderably, from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Now  I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  few 
moments  |  not  about  the  Salvadoran 
refugees  as  such,  but  over  in  Salvador 


about  the  dliplacadoa.  tlioae  who  are 
in  El  Salvador  but  who  are  displaced 
persons.  These  are  people  who  would 
be  refugeea  but  they  have  not  left  the 
country. 

Technically,  you  are  not  a  refugee 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
under  the  viewpoint  of  the  United  Na- 
tions untU  you  have  gone  across  the 
border.  There  are  stm  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  in  El  Salvador 
who  fled  from  the  rural  areas  to  the 
cities  or  to  the  communities,  little 
towns,  to  get  away  from  the  conflict, 
left  their  farms. 
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Some  of  them  are  returning,  and 
that  to  the  good  news,  but  there  are 
stai  many  who  are  in  tiie  cities.  There 
are  still  many  who  are  in  the  towns, 
living  in  very,  very  poor  structures  and 
under  conditions  that  are  less  than  de- 
sirable. 

We  do  now,  though,  as  opposed  to 
back  hi  1088  when  I  ftost  visited  El 
Salvador  and  started  a  medical  relief 
program,  have  health  care;  we  do  have 
a  lot  of  conditions  that  have  improved. 
The  U.S.  AID  Program  to  working  very 
effectively.  Project  HOPE  to  there. 
Many  private  volunteer  organizations 
are  involved,  and  even  more  since  the 
earthquake  tragedy  of  a  few  months 
ago  that  rocked  that  country  have 
become  involved. 

Oiur  church  organizations  and  so  on 
are  involved  even  more.  Americans' 
good  wHl  to  probably  at  its  height  in  El 
Salvador,  of  all  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can region. 

We  are  there;  we  are  on  the  ground; 
we  are  involved;  we  are  a  participant.  I 
think  the  Salvadoran  people  recognize 
us,  indeed,  as  friends. 

There  to  much  more  to  be  done,  and 
obviously,  nothing  short  of  absolute 
peace  and  tranquility  in  the  country- 
side and  a  revived  economy  to  going  to 
make  that  country  the  kind  of  a  place 
that  we  hope  it  will  be  some  day,  that 
it  promises  to  be. 

But  it  to.  as  you  know  from  the  elec- 
tions several  years  ago  now,  truly 
Democratic  and  a  remarkable  demon- 
stration of  Democracy  in  those  elec- 
tions. The  people  reflect  it. 

What  I  would  like  to  say  about  the 
disposadoe.  though,  to  that  beyond 
that  fact,  many  are  returning  to  their 
homes.  There  to  a  little  town  called 
Suchitoto.  That  little  town,  located 
outside  San  Salvador  some  miles,  to  a 
town  that  was  the  battle  point  center 
of  the  final  offensive  that  the  guerril- 
la forces  tried  to  push  onto  San  Salvar 
dor  before  President  Duarte  and 
shortly  after  the  Sandlnlsta  revolution 
in  1979  and  1980  in  Nicaragua. 

Thto  was  a  town  that  held  out 
against  the  guerrillas.  It  to  a  town  that 
was  shot  up  literally.  It  to  a  town  in 
which  most  of  the  population  left  at 
some  point  In  the  early  1980's,  but  it  to 
a  town  today  that  to  ba(^  hi  a  region 


where  the  guerrillas  no  longer  opoate. 
where  the  g«M»*w>««*nt  forces  of  PresI 
dent  I>uarte  are  in  cotmnand.  Xt  to  a 
town  to  which  many  are  now  return- 
ing. It  to  a  town  to  which  many  of  our 
folks  are  turning  their  attention. 

I  mentioned  in  a  1-minute  speech 
earlier  today  the  efforts  of  the  folks 
who  support  Dr.  WeUs  and  hto  wife. 
Ruth,  from  my  region  down  near  Or- 
lando, in  Edgewato-.  FL,  where  they 
have  poured  paint  in  to  repaint  the 
buildings,  where  they  have  put  eff<»ts 
in  there  for  educational  programs. 
The  government,  and  many  others, 
and  our  own  AID  people  are  doing  ev- 
erything they  can  to  make  that  com- 
munity once  again  livable  and  to  aUow 
people  to  go  bade  there. 

I  think  that  to  very  significant  be- 
cause for  El  Salvador  to  survive,  and 
for  the  nation  to  thrive,  the  people 
have  to  return.  They  have  to  do  the 
fanning  again;  the  towns  have  to  go  as 
they  were  before,  and  thto  to  one  of 
any  number  where  thto  to  indeed  oc- 
curring throughout  that  country. 

It  to  an  entirely  different  note  of  op- 
timism and  hope  from  what  I  have  ob- 
served on  three  previous  visits  to  El 
Salvador. 

There  has  been  extensive  earth- 
quake damage,  but  that  earthquake 
damage  now  has  received  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  and  the  govern- 
ments, and  much  of  the  efforts  to  re- 
build are  not  only  under  way,  but  in 
some  cases,  they  have  gone  a  long  way. 
Many  pe<v>le  were  killed,  but  there 
were  also  many  blessings. 

I  visited  some  sites  where,  miracu- 
lously, young  school-age  children  were 
dismissed  from  class  for  one  reason  or 
another  before  the  earthquake  stnu^ 
people  had  premonitions;  somebody 
was  out  on  a  field  trip.  A  lot  of  people 
believe  devlne  providence  Intervened 
to  save  the  lives  of  many  who  would 
have  been  otherwise  crushed  when 
structures  collapsed  in  that  dty  of  San 
Salvador. 

But  there  were  those  who  were  not 
so  fortunate,  where  devlne  providence 
or  nothing  else  was  able  to  help.  None- 
theless, the  city  to  recovering  from 
that,  and  much  of  the  economy  to  in- 
volved in  the  reconstruction  and  the 
building  process  that  to  going  on  down 
there. 

We  have  going  on  something  else 
that  I  would  like  to  comment  on,  and 
that  to  a  prosthesto  program.  Many  of 
the  civilian  population,  upward  of  500 
or  more,  have  lost  their  limbs  in 
recent  years  due  to  lanrfminM  that  the 
guerrillas  have  placed  in  the  country- 
side. Many  of  those  are  small  children. 
One  of  my  colleagues,  the  gmtleman 
from  Virginto  [Mr.  WoltI.  on  a  trip 
down  to  Salvador  not  too  long  ago  ob- 
served thto  difficult  problon  and  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  real  solution; 
that  is,  there  were  no  prosthesto  de- 
vices for  amputees  to  have  arms  and 
limbs   replaced  with   artificial  ones. 


Upon  reture.  he  etilmiilatwl  a  great 
deal  of  Intereat  In  this,  and  today,  oar 
Veterans'  Admtnlstratlaii  and  AID  are 
working  on  a  project  wtaidi  we  folly 
expect  will  replace  the  anna  and  Umba 
on  many,  wgtfiBlally  the  dilldren,  in 
the  coming  weAs  and  montha 

I  beUeve  some  SO  or  so  are  targeted 
for  sodi  replacement  In  the  next 
couple  of  months  Itsdf.  I  think  that 
thto  to  great  progrees  in  the  humani- 
tarian front.  That  to  Juit  but  out  ex- 
ample of  the  many  ways  in  which  our 
peoirie  have  become  Involved  in  the 
humanitarian  aspects  of  the  tragedy 
that  has  ccnne  out  of  the  war-tom  re- 
gions of  Central  America 

Some  of  us  have  questioned  over  a 
period  of  time  whether  or  not  the 
country  of  Salvador  to  safe  for  thoae 
here  in  the  United  States  to  return.  Is 
there  a  human  rights  violation  going 
on  there  stOl?  Are  there  threats  to 
their  lives  if  they  go  back  to  the  coun- 
tryside from  the  guerrilla  movement? 

Let  me  say  in  all  candor  that  there  to 
not  an  absence  of  conflict  totally  In 
the  country.  In  sane  of  the  far  re- 
idons,  the  departments,  the  provlnoea, 
as  you  would  call  them,  there  to  stUl  a 
conflict  There  still  to  a  potential  for 
the  rebeto  to  come  up  on  a  town  and  to 
do  damage  and  to,  of  course,  destroy. 

There  are  also  those  landmines  that 
I  talked  about  that  are  mischievous 
and  devious  and  terrible  things  that 
have  been  planted,  some  of  them  long 
ago,  but  still  exist  so  that  one  might 
walk  across  one  and  be  harmed  by  it. 

But  by  and  large,  considering  the  sit- 
uation around  the  world  in  many 
other  places,  the  country  of  13  Salva- 
dor to  quiet  today.  The  incident  the 
other  day  where  one  of  our  Americans 
lost  hto  life  as  an  adviser  there  was  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  It  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  conditions  that  exist 
there  today  because  there  are  occa* 
sional  and  very  sporadic  outbursts  by 
the  rebels. 

But  it  to  a  far  cry  from  what  it  was 
before. 

In  speaking  with  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  on  Migration, 
which  receives  all  of  thoae  who  are  de- 
ported from  the  United  States,  or  who 
leave  here  voluntarily  to  return  to  Sal- 
vador, they  have  an  immense  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  there  and  their 
investigations,  their  foUowthrough 
and  aU  of  the  observations  they  have 
made,  lead  them  to  conclude  that, 
indeed,  the  situation  in  Salvador  for 
returnees  to  good;  that  there  have 
been  very  few  inddenoes  that  have 
been  reported  of  those  who  have  been 
returned  over  the  past  few  years 
where  there  have  been  any  human 
rights  violations  or  any  tragedies  of 
that  nature. 

There  have  beoi  a  few  deaths,  most 
of  than  by  incidence  of  bar  rocnn 
brawto  or  a  husband/wife  dilute  or 
something  of  thto  nature,  but  there 
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under  d- 


of 


that  country 
thedemoenc 
1  b^anttw  mUttary 

I  do  not  vani  to  dlmhilih  the  fact 
that  w  know  there  are  eome  tf«"T«»" 
iMUi  vlolatlou  that  etm  to  en  tn  n 
atffador;  nottdnc  eoovared  to  what  I 
obeerve  In  Ukaraama  today,  but  there 
ere  etm  eome.  THe  numbera  are  dra- 
—«"— "T  down.  AD  the  eharte  of  aU 
the  hnmiB  ilgtata  organlntloae  ihow 
thie.  and  that  ie  the  food  newa.  That  Is 
the  pood  elde  of  the  story. 

Vfeinkly.  the  court  system  down 
there  needs  a  lot  of  reform  and  a  lot  of 
work.  Ihad  occaston  to  talk  with  some 
of  those  tamthred  with  the  prooees  and 
the  lood  news  is  that  they  are  working 
on  that.  Some  propoeals  wHl  be  out 
this  year.  But  there  is  nothing  there 
in  that  cuuiitry,  nor  in  most  of  the 
world,  frankly,  Uke  our  Judicial 
system,  where  we  have  the  rights  of 
the  accused  snd  the  mwedy  trial  moo- 
ess  snd  so  forth. 

But  they  are  beginning  to  change  in 
that  country  sod  that  is  different 
fhm  most  of  Latin  America.  Hut 
change  Itself  will  Improve  thoee 
human  rii^ts  oondltlans,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, over  the  next  few  years  in  a  dra^ 
maUe  way,  even  from  irtiat  it  is  today. 

But  the  bottom-line  point  is  that  for 
those  who  ere  eoaoeined.  and  I  know 
many  of  you  are,  about  thoee  who  go 
back  to  Salvador  from  the  United 
States,  and  there  are  some  500.000. 
suiiposedly.  irtio  are  here  illegally 
today— maybe  some  of  them  wiU  not 
be  so  Ulecal  tSter  this  new  bill  takes 
effect  tar  ktaliistlon  this  summer, 
but  eome  500,000  here,  some  of  who 
are  Illegal,  anyway,  thoee  who  are  om- 
oenaed  about  their  return  should  be 
comforted  to  this  octent. 

The  intergovemmental  CiHnmlttee 
on  Migration  nCM]  is  the  organlsa- 
tiOD  that  sllows  tor  snd  provides  for 
the  placement  of  individuate  who  feel 
threatened  by  political  or  religious 
persecution  in  a  country  like  Salvador 
to  snother  country.  Whether  they  are 
returnees  from  the  United  States  or 
they  sre  someone  who  is  there  indige- 
nously living  in  Sslvador.  If  someone 
feels  threatened  with  persecution,  if 
someone  has  a  problem  with  the  gov- 
ernment; someone  has  some  kind  of  a 
problem  that  he  feels  that  he  cannot 
any  kmger  live  with  snd  stay  in  the 
country  of  Salvador,  it  is  ICM  that 
goes  out  snd  has  interviews  ocmducted 
with  countries  like  Australia  snd 
Csnada  snd  Sweden  to  take  these 
fcdks. 

Several  thoussnd  a  year  come  to 
that  organimtkm  inside  El  Salvador 
snd  say,  "We  want  to  be  placed." 

Not  all  of  them  are.  when  they  are 
interviewed  snd  screened,  by  any 
means.  Many  of  them  do  not  really 
have  real  verifiable  persecution  prob- 


lem^ Tliey  have  other  problems  with 
the  IT  or  what  have  you.  But 
lihowsanrt  a  year  are  placed 
here,  and  yet  only  a  handful,  less 
thak  100.  are  placed  each  year  out  of 
thoie  who  return  from  the  United 
Sta  es,  and  many,  many  more  do. 

Tne  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  every- 
body who  returns  is  aware  of  ICM  and 
its 
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The  belief,  I  think,  is  Justified  that 
if  there  were  Indeed  threats  to  those 
whd  return,  abnormally  so  to  the  vo^ 
uls^nn.  there  would  be  many  more 
wh4  would  come  to  ICM  for  replace- 
ment or  to  seek  placement  in  another 
country-  I  think,  from  all  the  studies 
thai  have  been  done  and  to  follow 
through  on  the  paper  work,  the  ques- 
tloi|  comes  in  this  fact  alone,  that  we 
can!  take  comfort  that  thoee  who  go 
ba^  face  difficulties  in  the  ecoiKnny. 
butithey  wHl  not  face  physical  harm 
or  Justifiable  fears  of  persecution. 

I  have  reported  now  oa  the  refugee 
maiiters,  on  the  dlq>laced  persons  mat- 
and  (m  snne  humanitarian  con- 
In  El  Salvadn'  and  on  thoee  con- 
we  have  with  those  who  may  be 
retitmlng  from  the  United  States  to  El 
SaMador.  These  are  the  genuine  hu- 
maaitarian  concerns  that  all  of  us  live 
wltl,  are  concerned  about,  and  that 
the  Immigration  and  Refugee  Sub- 
committee has  a  special  ocmoem  for. 

I  would  like  to  turn  my  attention 
no^  for  a  few  moments  to  the  ques- 
tioq  that  inevitably  arises  and  con- 
cerns us  all:  The  overriding  concern  in 
Central  America,  the  question  of  cran- 
munlsm  versus  democracy  and  the 
question  of  United  States  lutlonal  se- 
curity interests.  It  is  a  question  that 
has  been  debated  frequently  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  It  is  a  question 
that  undoubtedly  will  be  debated 
again  at  some  length  later  this  year 
whtn  we  consider  whether  to  grant 
mofe  money  for  the  Contras  who  are 
theffreedcnn  fighters  who  are  fighting 
thei  government  of  the  Sandinista 
Communists,  and  whom  we  voted  to 
sumwrt  with  $100  million  last  year, 
aniq  which  group  we  are  now  fully  sup- 

twlth  that  mcmey.  but  which 
any  do  not  believe  we  should, 
d  like  to  talk  about  first  what 
ed  in  Nicaragua  very  briefly, 
many  others  have  reported  on 
it  a|id  most  of  my  colleagues,  the  over- 
whelming majority,  reco^iize  the 
Cogimunlst  Sandinista  government  for 
whgtitls. 

II  is  an  oppressive  totalitarian 
redme.  and  it  has  brutalized  its  people 
in  Sumy  ways,  and  it  is  not  a  htunanl- 
tarlan  government  that  some  once 
thmi^t  it  was  going  to  be. 

"^ere  is  technically  freedom  of  rell- 
gioli  in  the  country.  Sometimes  I  get 
int^  debates,  and  that  term  is  used, 
and  we  say.  those  of  us  who  as  I  do 
sumwrt  Contra  aid  and  do  not  care 
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the  gif»nii»»— »t  down  there, 
is  no  freedom  of  rellgfcm. 
else  will  say  there  Is. 
speaking,  I  have  con- 
my  trip  there  is  freedom 
that  Is.  freedom  to  pray, 
to  worship  God  In  the  way 
that  yoi  wish,  freedom  to  belong  to 
any  religious  dmominattan  or  sect, 
freedom;  to  pracUoe  irtiatever  rite  or 
ritual  Is  [appropriate  to  your  church  or 
your  ortaniaed  religlmi.  But  there  is 
not  freedom  of  religion  as  It  has  tradi- 
tionally peen  known  in  Central  Amer- 
ica or  asi  it  is  known  today. 

The  religious  leaders  in  that  coun- 
try, particularly  the  mainline  Catholic 
Church,  are  not  permitted  to 
out  on  the  social  issues  of 
They  are  not  permitted  to  qtread  the 
W(Xd  through  written  communications 
to  the  general  populace. 

They  are  not  permitted  to  have  as- 
semblies to  bring  attention  to  the  gov- 
grievances  that  exist  for  the 
they  have  over  human  rights 
le  country,  and  that  very  im- 
>le  that  most  of  us  sBsorist,e 
with  religion  in  church  Just  does  not 
exist  in  Kicaragua. 

So  th0se  who  sre  concerned  about 
religion  in  Nicaragua  have  a  right  to 
be.  and  Ithoae  who  technically  say  ah. 
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but 
have 


is  freedom  of  religion,  do 

basis  for  msking  that  argu- 

d  I  haoe  that  thoee  who  are 

to  my  words  today,  and  those 

read  the  reports  that  are 

have  a  better  understand- 

hy  the  two  sides  to  this  dls- 

lous  freedom  can  have  dlf- 

ves  coming  from  the 

Int. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  do 
not  find  the  conditions  for  religion  in 
Nicaragtui  acceptable  at  all.  because  I 
do  not  find  the  silencing  of  the  voice 
of  freeoom  to  speak  and  the  voice  to 
express  jgrievances  over  human  rights 
and  sooal  conditions  to  be  acceptable 
in  that  country. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  church, 
above  all  dse.  has  a  place  and  a  role  to 
play  in  furthering  the  cause  of  human 
rights,  and  to  sflence  that  chiurch  on 
those  counts  is  wrong,  and  it  is  obvi- 
ously a  product  of  a  totalitarian 
system,  albeit  one  which  has  some 
manner  and  means  of  trying  for  its 
own  reasons,  perhaps  propaganda,  per- 
haps genuineness,  I  know  not.  to  give 
an  image  and  to  project  some  degree 
of  rellgtous  tolerance. 

Now,  the  question  of  expression  is 
dear,  not  only  in  the  religious  world 
but  everywhere. 

NotXMiy  is  really  free  to  q>eak  in 
Nicaragua.  Your  conversations  are 
overhesrd  by  people,  by  machines,  by 
recordings  when  you  make  a  telephone 
call,  when  you  talk  on  the  street,  when 
you  say  anything,  so  people  do  not 
speak  viery  freely  there,  though  they 


so  as  r*****!^  more  freely  than 
they  mlibt  normally. 

We  were  pleased  to  hear  from  the 
business  snd  political  opposition,  and 
they  were  very  cautious  about  how 
they  said  what  they  did.  snd  some- 
times It  was  more  a  matter  of  a  nod  or 
a  wink  that  we  got  the  Idea  what  they 
were  trying  to  convey,  because  they 
did  not  want  to  have  their  lands  taken, 
thdr  Jobs  removed,  or  their  selves  per- 
secuted or  prosecuted  even  as  has  been 
the  case  for  those  who  have  q)Oken 
out. 

There  is  no  opportunity  for  the  free 
enterprise  system  as  we  know  it  to 
have  any  chance  of  ever  operating 
there.  It  is  a  Communist  totalitarian 

They  stUl  have  some  rights  of  par- 
tial ownershU)  of  property  with  some 
individuals  in  that  country  and  some 
corporaticnis  or  some  semblance  of  cor- 
porations, but  t^e  fact  is  that  those 
who  "own  the  businesses"  do  not  have 
the  right  to  hire  whom  they  plesse  or 
set  the  wages.  They  do  not  have  the 
ri^t  to  choose  what  they  are  going  to 
produce  or  in  what  quantity. 

They  do  not  have  the  right  to  pidc 
what  parts  they  are  going  to  'juy,  or 
what  equipment  they  are  going  to  ac- 
quire. They  do  not  have  the  right  to 
market  their  products  or  to  have  any 
say  in  the  pricing  of  those  products. 

In  sh(Ht.  they  are  woiUng  for  the 
government.  AU  they  have  is  some 
semblance  of  paper  title,  some  partial 
title  in  most  cases,  because  the  govern- 
ment owns  part  of  most  things  down 
there,  even  technically  now.  Yet  they 
struggle  because  they  believe  in  the 
system,  because  they  recognize  as  I  ob- 
served in  Nicaragua  that  the  poverty 
that  exists  there  has  been  exacerbated 
by  the  Sandinista  Communist  econom- 
ic system  that  hss  been  imposed. 

The  people  queue  up  in  long  lines  to 
get  to  the  government  stores. 

I  observed  thoee  as  much  as  my  col- 
league observed  the  fact  he  was  Just  in 
Moscow  snd  Russia  and  saw  the  long 
lines  people  have  to  stand  in  there. 

There  is  a  reason  for  that,  because 
the  Soviet  Unlcm  supports  this  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  their  products,  their 
lands,  their  food  and  their  trade  and 
so  forth  that  currently  allow  it  to  exist 
in  this  fashion,  and  in  much  sadntnw  it 
is  this  model  which  is  being  used. 

The  people,  though,  individually  are 
trying  to  keep  up.  They  are  trying  to 
do  s(»nethhig  with  their  lives.  They 
are  trying  to  get  along. 

The  marketvlAoe  that  exchanges 
some  produce  in  downtown  Managua 
still  exists.  Individuals  have  a  lot  of 
cottage  industries  out  of  their  homes 
where  they  try  to  scrape  together  a 
small  amount  of  money  or  something 
that  they  can  produce  that  they  can 
exchange  and  barter  for  those  items  at 
the  marketplace. 

A  fence  was  erected,  and  some  ef- 
forts were  made  a  few  months  ago  ac- 


tually to  discourage  this  activity,  but 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  things  In  the 
country,  and  the  disss Msfsrtlon  of  the 
populace  with  thJtags  generally  speak- 
ing In  the  economic  world,  that  effort 
has  f ortuzwtdy  come  to  no  avail,  so 
thoe  is  still  some  of  this  going  on 
thoe. 

The  water  and  sewer  system  and  the 
general  condition  in  the  city  of  Mana- 
gua is  deplorable,  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nate, and  there  are  real  problems 
there. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothered  me 
to  some  extent  is  the  dichotomy. 
WhUe  our  Oovenament  <HW»oses  much 
of  what  is  there,  snd  the  totalltarlsn 
system  that  is  being  imposed  in  the 
government,  thmiimndif  of  American 
(AMaaoB  are  in  Nicaragua  sunwrtlng 
this  govemmmt,  ccmtrary  sgaln  to  the 
stated  Interests  of  our  Government. 

They  believe  stlU  in  the  government, 
even  thoti^  our  Congress  for  the 
most  part,  for  90-plus  peromt  of  us  at 
least,  has  long  since  recognised  that 
this  is  a  bad  govonment  and  a  bad 
system.  I  do  not  know  what  you  say  to 
those  folks.  They  want  to  believe  so 
much,  but  they  are  there,  and  they  are 
trying,  and  our  missionaries  are  trying, 
aiul  out  of  this  hopefiilly  some  good 
humanitarian  effort  comes,  because  no 
one  wants  to  see  people  suffer.  That  is 
what  is  happening  hi  Nicaragua  today. 
People  are  suffering,  but  let  me  say 
that  my  concern  with  Nicaragua,  as 
much  as  I  am  concerned  about  the  hu- 
manitarian plU^  of  the  people  and 
the  potential  refugee  problems  for  the 
United  States  snd  for  the  world,  my 
concern  is  not  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Nicaragua.  My  concern  is  what  that 
Communist  government,  that  Commu- 
nist part  of  the  international  Commu- 
nist league  may  do  in  terms  of  export- 
ing its  revolution,  its  brand  of  commu- 
nism internationally  to  neighboring 
countries  and  thereby  pose  a  threat  to 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

That  Is  what  the  debate  on  the  floor 
hss  often  been  about.  Even  thoiigh  we 
recognize  the  Nlcaraguans  now  for 
what  they  are,  that  is,  the  Sandinista 
Communist  regime,  msny  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  day  are  calling  upon 
the  United  States  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
containment,  to  try  to  go  along  with 
s(Hne  peace  plan  which  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  all  of  us  would  like  to  see 
one  where  democracy  can  floiuish, 
and  where  democracy  lays  down  its 
arms  and  does  not  support  neighbor- 
ing country  revolutionaries,  and  so 
forth.  But  those  folks  who  seek  con- 
taimnent  ignore  the  reality  of  the  situ- 
ation. They  ignore  the  fact  that  Com- 
munists who  are  in  league  with  Castro 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  interested  in 
this  esse  in  a  regional  conqiiest.  a  re- 
gional domliuitlon.  if  not  by  armies 
which  I  think  highly  unlikely.  I  do  not 
think  the  Nlcaraguan  Sandinista  army 
is  going  to  march  across  the  Hoitdu- 


ran.  Salvadoran.  Costa  Rlcan 
but  I  think  more  Ukdy  by  the  I 
skm.  by  the  support  e<  revohitianarles 
trained  in  Cuba  or  In  Mkaragua  or  In 
Moscow  Itself,  and  thoae  revohitlansr- 
ies  then  in  turn  spread  that  levolutlon 
and  dcatabJHae  the  danoeractas  that 
are  beginning  to  spring  forth  In  Hon- 
duras. Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  and 
evm  in  Guatemala  now.  and  that  In 
turn,  as  you  know,  brings  us  very  ( 
to  the  border  of  the  United 
with  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  being  the  only  Inter- 
venhig  things  between  us  and  them. 


I  do  not 


a  1500 

That  coitcems  me 
think  the  policy  of 
work.  It  is  a  policy  that  failed  us  In 
Vietnam.  Some  of  my  colleagues  are 
always  talking  shout  the  Vietnam 
analogy,  worried  about  the  United 
States  getting  directly  involved  In  a 
war  we  cannot  win  somewhere  down 
south  of  here  Just  like  Vietnam.  It  is 
not  what  we  are  doiixg.  So  much  the 
parallel  does  not  exist  th»e.  It  does 
exist  (m  the  questitm  of  the  idea  of  a 
policy  of  containment.  It  did  not  work 
in  Vietnam;  It  csnnot  work  there. 

You  are  talking  about  a  land  mass 
that  is  very  small;  you  are  talking 
about  the  ability  to  pass  across  bor- 
ders and  slip  there  in  the  night  snd 
the  inability  of  anybody  to  seal  those 
borders.  You  are  talking  about  the  re- 
ality of  revolution  and  the  reality  of  a 
Communist  ideology  that  is  intent 
upon  a  regionalism.  That  was  brouaht 
home  very  forcefully  to  me  in  El  Sal- 
vador while  I  was  there  and  had  the 
(qjportunlty  to  speak  with  one  of  those 
defectors  from  the  FMU7,  the  Salva- 
doran Communist  resistance  that  has 
been  going  on  for  so  many  years  and 
which  still  to  this  day  is  causing  the 
donocracy  of  President  Duarte  fits 
and  the  Salvadoran  people  an  unmer- 
ciful beating. 

I  spoke  with  him  for  over  an  hour 
and  during  the  conversation  that  I 
had  with  this  fellow  who  was  one  of 
the  bdghest  ranking  political  officers 
in  the  Communist  resistance  force 
inside  El  Salvador.  I  learned  some- 
thing I  did  not  know.  I  did  not  know 
that  these  folks  had  been,  at  least  I 
had  no  direct  evidence  that  had  been 
until  I  spoke  with  him,  regularly  going 
over  to  Havana.  He  said  he  wptaiX. 
about  four  visits  each  year  from  1080 
untU  he  left  untU  1085.  the  FMLN,  he 
spent  about  four  visits  a  year  in  Cuba 
for  advice,  for  training,  and  that  ev- 
erybody essentially  involved  in  his  rev- 
olution did. 

He  also  had  made  visits  to  Moscow 
and  that  iiuleed  there  were  regular 
communicatl(His  and  associations  be- 
tween this  revolutionary  group  and 
the  Nicaraguans  and  the  Sandinista 
Nlcaraguans.  What  he  said  to  me  was 
very  simple,  he  said.  "This  is  a  region- 
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•1  war.  Tliii  to  a  regknal  eaim.  The 
OoBUMmiiti  Id  Cofea  and  in  Monow 
fky  thii  an  m  oaa  awa.  It  l^not  an 
etfoit  to  Biaka  or  wipport  a  Oammu- 
nlit  ■uvafnoMBt  in  meaiagaa,  tt  la  an 
iBlaBt  Intawrt  tn  w^ahMihlng  eommu- 
nlHB  aa  a  gofMnitwif.  aa  a  way  of  life, 
aa  a  oatam  tn  the  entire  teclOD,  In  all 
ofthoaaeoantilai.'' 

B  la  not  OM  or  the  other.  It  la  aU  of 
thMB.  The  movcnmt  it  not  aimidy 
one  for  a  gofenunant  in  Nlearacua- 
That  ia  one  part  of  it  bi  other  worda, 
the  retolntiaaazy  fonea  tn  B  Salvador 
that  are  there  and  have  lieen  there  for 


time  are  almply  an  aim.  an  ex- 
,  a  part  of  the  Nlearacuan-San- 
dtalrta  effort  iMtb  in  turn  la  ctanidy 
an  ann.  an  eztenalon  of  the  Oommu- 
niat  tntcmatlanal  mtokik  Caatro  and 
Cuba  are  a  part  and  irtiieh  emanates 
vlth  tta  loiiree  of  ideidocy  end  siqqDort 
from  the  Soviet  Ihiloo. 

I  think  that  waa  ao  dear  to  me  that  I 
am  in  great  hope  that  aa  we  continue 
theae  debataa  over  the  oomlnc  weeks 
that  thia  gentleman  and  the  3  or  4 
othan  irtio  liave  come  acroas  and 
Ivokan  with  the  Oommuniit  cnvaniaa- 
tion  tn  B  Salvador  wm  cone  to  Wash- 
ingtoo,  wfll  Iwtlfji  before  our  oommit- 
,  wm  «eak  with  my  coUeaguee  and 
:  to  the  American  people. 

I&ifortunately.  all  at  them  speak 
^'— ««■**  and  do  not  wpeak.  ffingltoh  and 
80  there  is  a  bairitt  aometlmea  In  lan- 
guage. iRit  we  owe  tt  to  ounelvee  to 
Uaten.  to  became  educated  and  to  take 
that  extra  step  to  understand  because 
that  is  the  heart  of  this.  If.  Indeed,  as 
I  perceive  tt,  and  I  believe  that  I  am 
oorrect  and  aU  of  our  ftnhassy  people 
In  that  region  and  all  of  our  folks  in- 
volved agree  wtth  this,  there  is  a 
major,  tntcmatlanal  Coomiunist  effort 
at  revotutton  In  tlie  reglmi.  then  the 
idea  of  containment  in  one  country  is 
not  a  praettcal  thing.  It  is  not  going  to 
work  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  look 
long  and  hard  at  our  polices  if  that  is 
where  we  are  headed. 

What  about  the  Contras?  I  spent 
time  listening  and  learning  about 
them  in  a  way  that  I  had  not  luul  the 
occasion  before  In  Honduras.  I  am  of 
the  tmpitarlon  that  the  eff (Hts  that 
we  are  making  wtth  the  Contras  to 
oppose  the  Sandinista  Govonment. 
thoae  efforts  are  succeeding  at  the 
preaent  moment.  I  am  impreased  with 
the  teet  that  so  many  thousands  of 
them  are  now  inside  Nicaragua.  I  am 
tanpreased  wtth  the  fact  that  our 
money  support  to  the  Cmtras  has 
gtven  them  the  equipmait  and  the  am- 
mimltton  to  actually  wage  a  guerrilla 
revolutlan  inaide  Nicaragua. 

Thoae  people  who  say  to  me.  "Bill, 
this  is  terrible,  it  is  immoral  that  the 
United  States  would  support  a  guerril- 
la war.  lliat  is  what  the  Soviets  do.  It 
la  terrible,  we  should  not  do  it."  I  can 
only  say  from  my  obaervations  that 
theae  folks  are  tnily  patriotic  trying 
to  regain  their  country  and  some  free- 


dom, and  democracy  whether  it  is  a    edy.  not 


guei^Ula  revolution  or  any  other  kind 
of  a[war.  we  hJatorleally  have  always 
soppnted  democracy.  We  cannot  see 
it  sdoceed  with  the  current  govern- 
I  have  a  lot  of  confidence 


peoide 
tragksfe 
to  go 


that  If  the  Contras  succeed,  we  win  be 
able  to  see  a  democracy,  a  true  democ- 
racy jfor  the  first  time  inside  mcara- 
gua  ks  it  is  now  today  in  B  Salvador 
and  fw^anlng  and  Is  in  the  other  coun- 
trieajtai  the  region. 

I  tilnk  that  from  my  obaervations  of 
the  <^tras  leadoahip.  and  I  did  meet 
one  of  them  whtte  I  was  there  at  a 
func^m  at  the  AmtMusador's  home 
who  I  Impreaaed  me  a  great  deal,  a 
f orm^  head  of  the  University  of  Cen- 
tral America  tai  Managua  untn  1980.  A 
maniwfao  is  Impeccably  credentlaled. 
who  ts  a  member  of  the  directorate  of 
the  key  Ccmtra  forcea.  (me  of  the 
people  who  operates  this  whole  thing. 
Was  he  a  Somoaa  National  Ouards- 
manT  Was  he  somebody  associated 
wtth; the  dictators  of  the  past  as  so 
oftoi  the  Contras  are  accused  of  being 
asBO(fated  with?  The  answer  is  un- 
no.  Here  is  the  man  who  is 
Lead  of  that  university  in  BCana- 
rhoae  father  was  one  of  the  major 
forces  to  Somoaa,  who  spent 
ezfle  and  this  man.  this  young 
rho  was  the  head  of  the  Univer- 
Central  America  for  those  7 
himself  was  imprisoned  with  his 
because  of  their  (vpositiim  to 
Somoaa  and  he  spent  time  with  his 
f  olkal  In  ezUe.  An  obvious  <H>ponent  of 
the  Somoaan  syston,  a  man  who 
stayed  after  the  Sandinista  revolution 
until  he  could  take  it  no  more,  who  re- 
alised that  it  was  Just  as  bad  as  he  put 
it  to! me  as  was  the  govenunent  that 
precMed  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  more  and 
more  people  who  have  become  famU- 
iar  with  the  situation  there  recognis- 
ing Hiat  totalitarianism  of  the  left  is 
Just  ks  bad  or  worse  than  totalitarian- 
ism 4f  the  right.  That  is  what  we  have 
in] 

other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
as  we  look  at  tUs  regional  con- 
flict jand  try  to  decide  whether  it  Is 
mon(l  or  immoral  or  proper  or  improp- 
er toi  mmtinue  to  support  the  Contras 
Is  thb  fact  that  if  we  do  not  support 
the  Contras  and  they  are  not  success- 
ful piside  Nicaragua,  and  I  do  not 
kno^  if  they  are  going  to  be.  I  hope 
they  are  perstmally.  at  least  in  bring- 
ing enough  pressure  to  make  the  gov- 
emittent.  and  if  not,  to  bring  it  down 
becalise  I  do  not  believe  cfmtainment 
wiUlroA. 

If  lire  are  not  going  to  support  them 
som«  day  it  is  my  own  considered  Judg- 
ment we  are  going  to  see,  after  some 
other  countries  f  aU  In  Central  Amer- 
ica, iooner  or  later  U.S.  Army,  Navy. 
Air  Force  and  Marine  Conw  involved 
in  a  land  battle  of  some  sort  Toung 
American  soldiers  wiU  ultimately  lose 
theit  lives.  I  think  that  alone  is  a  trag- 


Icame 
respect 
got  it 
because 
point  lin( 
it  that 
wfllfeel 
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mention  the  fact  that  it  is 
that  would  be  tragic  for  the 
that  ragkm.  It  would  be 
our  people,  for  our  children 
there  and  have  that  occur. 
For  out  own  natlnnal  security  Inter- 
ests, we  4re  going  to  have  to  do  aome- 
thing  someday,  be  it  a  containment 
policy  today,  be  it  a  Ccmtra  policy 
today,  if  neither  one  of  thoae  poUdes 
woite.  aomeday.  in  my  Judgment,  that 
win  lie  the  day  when  containment  does 
not  w«»k|  and  we  have  to  send  Ameri- 
can troods  in  to  somewhere  in  Central 
America,  pot  neceasarUy  Nicaragua. 

that  is  the  perspective  that 
from  Hmduras  wtth  with 
the  Contra  question,  and  I 
forced  whUe  in  B  Salvador, 
is  the  country  that  is  the 
We  tend  to  not  think  about 
It  is  Salvador  that  first 
does  feel  the  brunt  of  the 
expanslontet.  Communist, 
oal  movement.  It  is  the 
f  B  Salvador  where  the  re- 
oroes  stm  exist  today  that 
supported  by  the  Sandinista 
t.  It  is  the  country  of  B 
Salvador  Iwhoae  econcmiy  is  not  good 
and  whoae  government  is  truly  demo- 
cratic, wiiose  ideals  we  support  and 
nourish  abd  foster  who  wiU  f aU  first  if 
the  Sandinistas  consolidate  and  if  the 
Communists  are  allowed  to 
get  on  with  really  supporting  the  ex- 
pansion of  Communist  revolutionaries 
in  the  rMion  as  has  been  set  forth 
time  and!  again  by  those  who  partici- 
pate and  nave  participated  in  it. 

So  my  bonoem  In  aU  of  this,  whne 
great  with  the  humanitarian  interests 
with  theirefugees  and  with  the  Mis- 
kito  Indims  and  with  the  Diqjlacadoes 
and  with  ithe  people  of  the  coimtries  is 
first  and  foremost  with  solving  the  po- 
litical prdblem  in  bringing  peace  to  the 
region  but  bringing  peace  that  aUows 
us  to  have  democracies  and  aUow  the 
United  Slates  some  measure  of  natlcm- 
al  securilv  interests  so  that  we  do  not 
have  tenrorism  inside  our  country 
someday,  spawned  by  the  same  inter- 
national ICommunist  forces  that  are 
spawning  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  and  that  are 
spawning!  the  resistance  in  B  Salvador 
and  that.!  given  ^^  (wortunity,  would 
crush  democracy  in  the  region. 

For  a  ihoment  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  economy  of  B  Salvador.  The  last 
thing  I  wlould  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention is  the  fact  that  today.  Presi- 
dent Duarte.  despite  his  good  inten- 
tions and  those  of  our  Oovemment, 
has  a  coiiitry  in  great  poverty. 

ba  1510 
many  people  trying  to 
re  got  a  lot  of  money  flow- 
from  Oovnnment  organi- 
sations a^d  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations to  help  with  earthquakes,  to 
resettle  People  on  the  farms,  to  get 
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the  Government's  support  for  business 
and  private  enterprise  going  again:  but 
the  problem  is  fairly  simple.  Beyond  a 
certain  point,  we  cannot  succeed  Just 
on  this  basis  only.  For  a  system  of  de- 
mocracy to  flouriAi.  there  must  be  pri- 
vate capitaL  There  must  be  confidence 
in  the  country  and  investment  in  the 
country  of  foreign  capitaL  There  must 
be  development  of  industries  that  can 
produce  products  that  they  can  trade 
with.  If  there  is  any  country  in  Cen- 
tral or  South  America  that  we  should 
be  everything  we  can  to  support  in 
this  regard,  it  is  B  Salvador. 

pyn-  like  it  is  on  the  front  line,  it  is 
the  first  one  that  wm  fall  again  to  dic- 
tatorship of  the  Communists  if  given 
no  support,  it  Is  also  the  very  first  one 
down  there  that  Is  truly  ripe  for  suc- 
cess if  given  the  right  nudges  and  the 
right  support. 

It  is  not  enough  for  our  Oovemment 
to  say  that  we  support  democracy.  We 
send  volunteers  down  there.  We  send 
the  ID  money  down  to  help  In  rebuild- 
ing their  buildings.  That  is  not  going 
to  do  it.  The  people  do  not  see  that. 

The  potential  for  revolutionary 
foment  among  hungry  people  is 
tJways  going  to  be  present  until  they 
are  given  hope,  until  they  are  given 
Jobs  and  opportunity.  You  do  not  give 
them  those  Jobs.  Tou  create  them. 
They  are  created,  as  we  know  in  this 
country  best,  by  a  private  system  of 
capital  and  free  enterprise  that  has 
made  our  country  so  great. 

We  cannot  Just  transfer  that  down 
there,  but  we  can  do  so  much  more 
than  we  have  been  doing. 

One  of  those  things  that  I  think  we 
should  do  is  to  change  the  entire  for- 
eign policy  perspective  of  our  Govern- 
ment on  the  way  we  deal  with  our  Im- 
ports and  our  trade  and  our  relation- 
ship, especially  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can and  South  American  regions.  In- 
stead of  doing  the  broad  Caribbean 
basin  Initiative,  which  actually  Is  not 
very  effective  because  we  wind  up  wa- 
tering it  down  with  various  trade  re- 
strictions   in    this    group    and    that 
group,  business  people  coming  forward 
and  getting  exceptions  to  It  for  sugar 
and  textiles  and  shoes  and  whatever, 
we  ought  to  target  Individual  countries 
where  the  impact  of  removing  restric- 
tions   and    providing    Incentives    for 
products   to  be   developed  In   those 
countries  would  not  be  very  great  In 
this  coimtry.  We  should  at  the  same 
time  say  to  our  friends  and  our  neigh- 
bors, to  those  other  countries,  that  we 
would  like  to  do  the  same  for  you,  but 
we  cannot  do  It  all  at  one  time.  We  can 
do  It  and  we  can  do  It  for  you,  too.  If 
you  wIU  let  us  first  get  B  Salvador  or 
the  country  that  Is  best  suited,  and  I 
think  it  is  B  Salvador,  on  Its  feet. 
Once  they  have  begun  to  progress  and 
can  be  weaned  from  any  special  treat- 
ment we  might  give,  then  perhaps  we 
can  turn  on  a  single  country-by-coun- 
try basis  to  s<Hnebody  else. 
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We  cannot  do  it  all  for  everybody.  It 
is  my  cmisldered  Judgment  that  if  we 
adopted  this  kind  of  a  new  poUcy,  this 
kind  of  a  new  treatment  for  Latin 
America  and  our  neighbors  to  the 
south,  that  we  would  be  far  better  off 
and  they  would  be  far  better  off  and 
politically  we  would  have  a  much  more 
req^onsible  and  receptive  audience 
among  the  buidness  community  and 
among  those  workers  in  America  who 
rightfully  are  concerned  in  this  day 
and  age  about  losing  Jobs  to  those 
abroad.  We  do  not  want  to  do  that; 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  our  national 
security  interest  dictates  a  healthy 
economy  In  those  countries  south  of 
us.  because  without  a  healthy  econo- 
my they  are  going  to  present  contin- 
ued turmoil  and  potential  national  se- 
curity threats  to  us  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  would  be  the  great  hotbeds 
to  be  fomented  by  the  Communists  In 
futiue  years. 

So  what  I  would  suggest  and  I  would 
tuve  on  my  colleagues  to  consider  as 
we  debate  the  trade  biU  that  is  coming 
up  and  as  we  debate  the  issues  of  how 
we  handled  Central  America  In  the 
future,  I  would  suggest  that  we  look  at 
the  possibility  of  a  limited  S  or  10 
years  or  some  time  span  duration  for 
an  absolute,  open  free  trade  policy 
with  the  country  of  B  Salvador, 
where  we  In  return  for  their  doing  the 
same  for  our  goods,  we  totally  open 
the  doors,  let  them  produce  any  prod- 
uct In  that  country  whatsoever  that 
they  can  produce  In  that  country,  be  It 
agricultural,  mechanical,  electrical, 
you  name  it,  clothing,  whatever  it  is. 
let  them  export  that  product  that 
they  produce  Into  this  country  and  sell 
It  on  our  markets  at  our  maricet  prices 
for  whatever  profit  that  we  would 
achieve  If  we  were  indeed  doing  it  our- 
selves. 

If  we  do  that  on  a  single  smaU  tiny 
country  basis  like  B  Salvador,  it 
would  have  a  negligible  Impact  on  our 
economy  and  on  those  businesses  af- 
fected, and  yet  It  would  give  If  restrict- 
ed to  a  time  limit  and  a  reasonable 
period  of  a  few  years  to  get  things 
started  and  stimulate  coital  forma- 
tion. In  my  considered  Judgment  and 
those  with  whom  I  have  spoken  In  B 
Salvador  and  the  other  regional  areas 
I  have  visited.  It  would  give  the  oppor- 
timlty  for  capital  formation  and  busi- 
ness development  and  Jobs  for  the 
people  there  and  an  opportunity  to 
sell  their  products.  If  we  do  not  do 
that,  we  cannot  succeed.  With  any- 
thing else,  we  do. 

Whether  you  believe  in  the  policy  of 
the  Contras,  whether  you  believe  in 
the  policy  of  containment,  whether 
you  believe  in  any  other  policy,  I  think 
you  have  to  agree  that  the  bottom  line 
problem  with  Central  America  today  Is 
the  economy. 

I  happen  to  have  my  own  views  on 
the  others  and  I  have  expressed  them 
to  you:  but  the  most  humanitarian 


thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  change 
dramatically    our    •«"»»«"«*«^    policies 
with  retard  to  Latin  America  and  to 
target  our  limited  reaouroea,  and  In  a 
way  it  is  a  reaouroe.  a  free  trade  re- 
source in  this  case,  to  one  tauUvidual 
country  to  get  it  on  its  feet  to  make 
sure  democracy  works  thoe  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  wcnld  and  to 
say  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  Cas- 
tro's Cuba  onoe  and  for  all.  not  only 
do  we  believe  in  democracy  on  paper 
and   people   walking   to   the   polling 
places,  but  we  are  willing  to  really 
ba(±  It  up  and  let  pecH>le  in  thoae 
countries  that  do  indeed  become  de- 
mocracies have  an  ecoiM»iic  viability 
and  to  share  the  opportunities  of  free 
enterprise  and  capitalism  in  which  we 
believe.  If  we  do  anjrthing  less.  If  we 
fail  to  make  this  kind  of  a  change  in 
our  policy.  I  do  not  personally  think 
we  WiU  see  the  problon  ceaae  in  our 
neighboring  countries  and  we  really 
wIU  not  have  the  Idnd  of  regiorud 
Latin  American,  North  American  com- 
radeship, in  the  sense  of  our  future  as 
people  living  together  that  we  want. 
Instead  we  will  see  chaos  and  turmoQ 
and  national  security  threats  for  many 
years  to  come. 

So  with  that  I  am  going  to  coiKlude 
my  special  order  time.  I  have  appreci- 
ated the  opportunity  to  report  on  a 
visit  which  I  thought  was  exceedingly 
meanlngf  uL  I  learned  a  great  deal  I 
know  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  Fish],  did  and  I 
hope  that  It  wUl  be  of  benent  to  my 
colleagues  who  did  not  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  participate  and  to  ob- 
serve. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House.  foUowing  the 
legislative  program  and  any  q>ecial 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuKHHKR)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  DkLat,  for  60  minutes,  today, 
i^ril  23,  and  April  27. 

Mr.  I^wis  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  April  23  and  April  27. 

Mr.  DAHHniKm.  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  27  and  April  23. 

Mr.  SwnmAix.  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  21,  and  April  22,  and  April  23. 

Mr.  Armxt,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
22. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  21. 

(The  foUowing  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GoRAUZ)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  iiudude  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  MoHTOOMXBT.  for  5  minutes, 
today  and  April  22. 

Mr.  Pbasb,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Maskkt,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
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00  mlnuteB,  cm    taUe  aid.  under  the  rule. 


8.  W.  An  act  to  unend  tbe  Fmrenflaat 
and  indiiatrtal  Pod  Vme  Act  of  1V78  to 
repeal  tbe  end  oae  ■— *-'  Tilntf  on  natmal 
laa.  and  to  amend  tbe  Natona  Oae  FtiUey 
Act  af  lan  to  rmeal  tbe  Jncnmental  prie- 
inc  ^voulraBeiitK   to   tbe   Ooamitttae   on 


) 
tar  M  luiuutes,  on  April 


to 


KmamOM  OP  REMARKS 
By  unantanoua  eonaent,  pezmlaaian 
and  extend  rwnarfcg  was 
to: 

Mr.  Bmaum,  and  to  taidnde  extrane- 
,  ntwttfaatandtag  tbe  iaot 
that  It  wiDeedg  two  pases  of  the 
RnoBB  and  Is  ertlinated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  eoat  $2,112. 

CXhe  fdHowlnE  Members  (at  the  re- 
queat  of  Mr.  Bukw)  and  to  Include 


S.  959.  An  act  to  titaWtoh  acrioultuial  aid 
and  trade  iiilwliaM  to  amUt  fdrelcn  ooim- 
triae  jto  partlrtpate  in  n.8  aarieuttunl  aid 
and  wade  pmsranw,  and  lor  otber  {Hnpons; 
to  t»  Caauntttaes  on  Agrteultuie  and  Por- 

B.  477.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Pedecal  Trade 
Cnmiilmlon  Act  to  provide  autbortaatlan  at 
apprtprlatlona.  and  for  oOier  purpom;  to 
the  dmnmlttees  on  Buerxy  and  Commeree 
andKulcB. 

8.  f03.  An  act  to  extend  certain  protec- 
tions under  title  11  of  tbt  United  States 
Code,  tbe  Bankruptcy  (Xxle:  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  am  tbe  Judiciary. 


Mr.  GiiiiMaw  In  live  faiatanoee. 
I  in  two  hiataiMTes. 

[  in  two  tnatanoes. 
f  of  Calttbnila. 


In  five  Instances. 
IntwoJnatanoes. 


(Tbe  fbDowtaiK  Members  (at  the  re- 
qneat  of  Mr.  Gouxsube)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter ) 

Mr.  Dosoaa  of  Horth  Dakota  In  two 


Mr.8wirr. 

Mr.  Ghnuam. 

Mr.  AwBBwnite  lOteatances. 

Mr.  43oKxaiB  In  10  Inatanoes. 

Mr.  Bnmir  of  CalSomla  tai  10  In- 


In- 


E^niOLLED  BILL  AND  JODIT 
B£SOLI7nON  SIGNED 

Mr.  AMNUNZIO,  from  the  Ckmunlt- 
tee  en  House  Administration.  r^Dorted 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a 
Jolnti  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
f  onoMng  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signad  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore. 
HJi  Sm.  1128.  An  aot  to  amend  tbe  Pood 
Ity  Act  of  Uas  to  extend  tbe  date  for 
subn^ttlng  the  report  required  by  tbe  Na- 
Commimian  on  Dairy  PDUcy. 
Bea.  lis.  Joint  resolution  designating 
of  April  19, 1997.  tbrougb  Apifl  26, 
"Nattonal  Mlnortty  Cancer  Aware- 


Mr.  Amiujizio  In  aix  instances. 
Mr.  Anas  of  Tennessee  In  10 


Mr. 


of  Tennessee  In  five  in- 


Mr.Msaou. 

Mr.QATBOB. 

Mr.  ATaiBH. 

Mr.  Jaooos. 

Mr.  Aflxnuaw  in  two  hwtonces. 

Mr.  YasK». 

Mr.Wa 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr.  iMvm  at  CaUf omia. 

Mr.  Ixvm  of  Mlddgan. 

Mr.  DKuma. 

Mr.BouKi. 

Mr.  Draoai. 

Mr.  CLaar  In  taro  Instancea. 

Mr. 


Mr. 


Bnfa  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRBSENTIED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Ml,  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee o  D  House  Admlnlstratlan.  reported 
that  bhat  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing 4ite8  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  ttiproval.  Ulls  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion [of  the  House  of  the  f  oUoarbig 


April  10, 1967: 
1783.  An  act  to  make  teebnleal  cor- 
to  certain  defense-related  laws. 
Dn  April  15. 1987: 
HJL  1128.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Pood  Se- 
curi^   Act  of  1986  to  extend  the  date  for 
Bubm  tting  tbe  report  required  by  tbe  Na- 
tlona]  Cranmiaian  on  Dairy  Policy,  and 

H.J   Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  A^mtgn^Ung 

tbe  a  sek  of  April  19. 1987,  tbrou^  April  K, 


1987, 


QCflB  1  V  CCK. 


■a  "National  Minority  Cancer  Aware- 


SENATS  VMSAJB  REPESIRED 
BIDS  of  the  »*"■**  at  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  (^leaker's 


ADJOURNMENT 

Md  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
movq  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Thfe  motion  was  agreed  to;  aocord- 
Inglyj  (at  3  o'clock  and  18  minutes 
pjn.i.  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
mormw,  Wednesday,  April  22,  1987.  at 
2pja. 


Apnl  fl,  1987 

fnVX  CX3MMUNICATI01IS. 

irrc. 

Under  Uaaae  2  of  rule  XXIV, 
tlve  fiomimintnatfaafiB  were  takes 
the  npwfcei-'s  table  and  referred  aa  fol- 
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1148.  A  letter  fran  the  OanptraUer  (3e»- 
erai  of  tke  TIntted  Stataa,  traumltMng  a 
review  of  she  defenal  and  iw^ud  defenato 
■utantttedl  by  tbe  President  on  Marob  4. 
1981.  pat4iant  to  2  U.8.C.  886  (H.  Oae.  Ma 
100-84);  to  tbe  Conuitttae  on  Apimiiwla- 
tioos  snd  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1144.  A  fetter  from  tbe  Oooptrdller  Oen- 
eral  of  tlfe  United  Btatea.  tiaiMmtttlng  a 
report  on  tbe  atatoa  of  bodget  anttiority 
tbaX  was  [proposed  for  nadssian  by  tbe 
President  jtai  his  ttahd  special  mr—gr  for 
hKal  yea^  1087,  January  6.  1987,  punniant 
to  2  U,8.Q  086  (H.  Doc  No.  100-02):  to  tbe 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
tobeprtnlj 

1146.  A|  letter  from  tbe  Directar,  tbe 
OfQce  of  Management  and  Budget,  trana- 
mltttng  tb !  cumulative  report  on  readaBknia 
and  deferrils  of  budget  authority  as  of  April 
1, 1987,  pursuant  to  2  T7JB.C.  686(e)  CH.  Doc 
No.  100-8)1):  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatlans  a  Dd  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1148.  A 1  itter  Imm  tbe  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense:  tiansmltting  tbe  Department's 
annual  rei  ort  on  Chemical  Warfare  and  Bi- 
ological Dsfenae  Reaearcb  Program  obliga- 
tions for  tl  ke  period  October  1, 1986  tbrougb 
S^tembet  30.  1986,  pursuant  to  80  U.S.C. 
1511:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1147.  A  letter  from  tbe  AasiBtant  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legiilattim  to  repeal  —*<'«"■  S602  and  8802 
of  ttUe  10  United  States  (3ode,  relaUng  to 
physical  etaminatlon  for  each  member  of 
tbe  National  Ouard  called  into  and  mus- 
tered out  (f  Pederal  servioe:  to  tbe  Ccmunit- 
tee  on  Anaed  Services. 

1148.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affabs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legUatlanito  amend  title  82,  United  States 
Code,  to  octend  the  poind  of  ttane  during 
which  all  dements  of  aNaUonal  Ouard  unit 
must  oamalete  a  training  assembly:  to  tbe 
(Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1149.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  piMMsed  legislation  to  amend  titles 
10  and  87,  United  States  Code,  and  aOter  au- 
thorities to  extend  certain  expiring  lam;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Aimed  Servtoes. 

1160.  A  letter  fran  tbe  Deputy  ^— «-*^M 


Secretary 

report  of 
30.  1086, 
Act  of  1 
on  Armed 
IWl.  A 


of  Defense  <  A«ii«t»ii«t»«tinTt> 
tbe  real  and  personal  pnqierty 
Department  as  of  S^tember 
to  tbe  Nstlonal  Security 
seeUon  410;  to  tbe  Committee 


from  tbe  Oeneral  Counsel, 
tbe  Treaniry,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  ploposed  legislstlwn  to  provide  for 
United  States  approval  and  aooeptanoe  of  a 
proposed  amenttanent  to  tbe  articles  of 
agreementi  of  tbe  international  Bank  for 
Reconstruftian  snd  Development;  to  tbe 
on  Bsnlrtng,  Pinsnoe  snd  Urban 
Affatos. 

1182.  A  Itetter  tram  tbe  President  snd 
Oudrman.  ZspovtJImport  Bank  of  tbe 
United  StsiteB.  tiansmltttng  a  statement 
wttb  respect  to  a  ttansactlon  involving 
United  States  export  to  the  R^ubllc  of  hi- 
donesla,  pursuant  to  12  VS.C.  836(bX3Xl); 


to  tbe  <3ooamlttee  on  Wanking,  PInance  and 
Urtam  Affairs. 

1168.  A  letter  tram  tbe  President  snd 
Cibstaiaan,  Bxpost-Iaaport  Bank  of  the 
TTnlted  States,  tnuawnittlng  a  report  to  au- 
thorise a  conceasinnsl  flnanrlng  facility  in 
tbe  smoont  of  8100.000,000  to  tbe  Kngdom 
of  ThsOsnd,  pursuant  to  12  UjS.C. 
838(bXlXlX  to  the  Committee  on  Wanking. 
PInance  and  Urban  Aftelrs. 

1164.  A  letter  tram  the  Chairman.  Cooncfl 
of  the  Dtstrtet  of  OolamMa.  tianwnltttng  a 
copy  of'D.C.  ACT  7-18,  "M.C.  Oovenment 
Conoprebenstve  Merit  Personnel  Act  of  1978 
Collective  Bargaining  Amendment  Tempo- 
rary Amendment  Act  of  198r'.  pursusnt  to 
D.C.  C:ode  section  l-238(cXl);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

1166.  A  letter  from  tbe  Cbairman.  Council 
of  tbe  District  of  OdumMa.  tianwnitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  ACT  7-15,  "Closing  of  FubUc 
Alleys  in  Squsk  368.  8J>.  88-248,  Act  of 
198r',  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code 
section  l-238(cXl);  to  Committee  on  tbe 
District  of  Columbia. 

1158.  A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  ACT  7-17,  *T3.C.  AlCOboUc  Bev- 
ersge  Control  Act  Temporary  Amendment 
Act  of  1987".  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section 
1-233(0X1);  to  tbe  CXanmlttee  on  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1157.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia;  transmitting  a  report  entitled, 
"Annual  Audit  of  D.C.  Lottery  and  CSiarita- 
Ide  Oames  Control  Board  for  Plaeal  Tears 
1988  and  1985",  pursuant  to  D.C.  section  47- 
117(d);  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  District  of 
ColumMa. 

1168.  A  letter  from  tbe  Auditor,  District  of 
ColumUs.  transmitting  a  report  entitled. 
"Annual  Audit  of  the  Washington  Conven- 
tion Onter  for  Plscal  Years  1986  snd  1985", 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  47-1 17(d):  to 
tbe  Committee  on  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

1159.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Judge.  Supe- 
rior (3ourt  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  tbe  Jury  system  plsn  of  tbe  Su- 
perior QNirt  of  the  District  of  Columiba;  to 
the  Committee  on  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

1180.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notice  of  final  funding 
priority  tat  the  spedsl  recreation  programs 
for  individuals  with  hsndiraps.  pursuant  to 
30  U&C.  1232(dXl):  to  the  (^(unmittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1181.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, trsnsmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions for  tbe  Law  School  Clinical  Experi- 
ence Program,  pursuant  to  20  V&C. 
1232(dXl);  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Education 
sndLsbor. 

1182.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  au- 
thorisations of  appropriati(»iB  for  programs 
under  the  ChQd  Abuse  Prevention  snd 
Treatment  Act  and  tbe  Oilld  Abuse  Preven- 
tion snd  Treatment  and  Adoption  Reform 
Act  of  1978.  snd  for  otber  purposes;  to  the 
(Xxnmittee  on  Education  and  lAbor. 

1183.  A  letter  from  tbe  Director,  Commu- 
nications snd  LegislaUve  Affairs.  UjS.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  tbe  fiscal  year  1086 
annual  report  on  tbe  operations  of  the 
Office  of  General  Counsel  of  the  CtHnmis- 
sion;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1184.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
status  report  of  activities  to  conduct  re- 
search and  prepare  analyses  omcernlng  thy- 
roid doses  of  Iodtaie-131,  notification  that  a 


working  group  has  been  establlshert  to 
panne  tbe  rtstsrch  and  analyses,  wbldi  It 
is  estbaated  win  need  approxlmatdy  8  years 
to  eoaaplete.  pursuant  to  42  VB.C  241  nL; 
to  the  OoBuntttee  on  Biergy  snd  Oom- 


to  Brunei 


1165.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Sei  vices,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  atbnlnlstratlon  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service,  pmsuant  to  42  U&C. 
10;  to  tbe  Committee  on 


9079 

of 

U&C. 

At- 


1186.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  at 
Health  and  Hmnan  Serviees.  tnmsrattting 
the  1986  annual  report  on  tbe  National 
Health  Service  Cotps  [NHBCl  and  NB8C 
Scholarship  Program  [NHSCSPl,  pursuant 
to  42  UJB.C.  254b(g);  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Ooeomeroe. 

1187.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Sovloes,  transmitting 
tbe  Department's  sfarth  spedsl  report  to  the 
Congreas  on  alcohol  and  health,  pursuant  to 
42  U.&C.  290aa-4  (PHSA.  sec  &06(a)  (97 
Stat  178));  to  the  Committee  on  Eneny  and 
C^ommeroe. 

1168.  A  letter  from  the  Acttng  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assiatancf  Agency,  trans- 
mitting s  listing  of  the  defense  articles  and 
serviees  provided  to  the  PblUppines  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  of  April  8.  1887, 
under  tbe  aotbority  of  Presidential  Deter- 
mlnatloD  88-13,  dated  September  16,  1986, 
pursuant  to  23  U.S.C.  2318(bX2);  to  tbe 
C«nmlttee  on  Pndgn  Affairs. 

1160.  A  letter  from  the  Acttng  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistsnoe  Agency,  tzans- 
mltUng  notification  of  the  Departanent  of 
the  Army's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  to 
Saudi  ArsMa  tat  Oeteame  articles  snd  sov- 
ices  ■pttV't*^  to  cost  $320  mmion  (Trans- 
mlttal  No.  87-19).  pursuant  to  23  U.S.C. 
2778(b):  to  the  Ooeunlttee  on  For^gn  Af- 
fairs. 

1170.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistsnt  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  snd  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  license 
for  tbe  exprat  of  major  defense  equipment 
sold  oonunerdally  to  tbe  Oovemment  of  the 
RepuUlc  of  Korea,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2778(c);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1171.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  snd  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
branamlttlng  notice  of  a  int>poaed  license  for 
tbe  export  of  ma)or  defense  equipment  sidd 
ocHnmardslly  to  tbe  Oovemment  of 
Sweden,  pursuant  to  22  U&C.  2776(c);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1172.  A  letto-  from  tbe  AsaMsnt  Secre- 
tary of  State  tax  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  license  for 
the  export  of  major  defense  equipment  stdd 
commercially  to  the  Oovemment  of  South 
Korea,  pursusnt  to  22  VAC.  2776(c);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affsiis. 

1173.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  price  snd  avaJMiHity  report  tm 
the  quarter  ending  March  31.  1987,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.8.C.  2788:  to  tbe  Oooomlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1174.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of 
poliUcal  contributions  by  Robert  M.  Smal- 
ley,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Amhssis- 
dor  Extraordinary  and  Plenlpotentlary-des- 
ignste  to  tbe  wiftg**"*"  of  Lesotho;  Tboous 
C.  Ferguson,  of  Florida.  Amtissssdnr  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary-designate 


Darussatam.   sad 
pmanant    to 
3»44(bX8):  to  the  ( 
falls. 

1175.  A  letter  from  the  i 
viaer  for  Treaty  Attatas.  Diiiailssiiiil  at 
State,  tnuwmtttiiw  copies  o<  taitcsnatkmal 
agreements,  other  than  tieatlsa.  entsied 
into  by  tbe  United  States,  ponnaot  to  1 
VJOX:.  112b(a):  to  tbe  Coasadttee  on  ] 
Affalra. 

1178.  A  letta  from  the 
Agency  for  International 
transmitting  a  draft  of  piopostd  liglrtstlnn 
to  amend  section  108  of  tbe  Foreign  Asslst- 
snce  Act  of  1981.  ss  smenrtwl;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Finelgn  Affslrs. 

1177.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Oensnl 
Onmsel  snd  Congressiaaal  Tisisnn,  United 
States  Infocmatlan  Agency,  transmitting 
the  1987  independent  evaluatkm  of  the 
Radio  Marti  prograauning  of  the  Volee  of 
Amoica.  pursuant  to  PubUe  Iaw  98-111. 
section  9;  to  tbe  Cooudttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fshs. 

1178.  A  letter  tron  the  Directar.  Hatlanal 
Park  Sendee.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  tbe  1906  report  corerlng  tbe 
disposal  of  suridus  Federal  real  laopeity 
under  the  public  benefit  disooont  program 
for  parks  and  recreatian  purpoaea,  pursuant 
to  40  UB.a  484(0);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Opoatloos. 

1179.  A  mtXer  from  tbe  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  (PoUcy.  Budget  and  Ad- 
minlstzation),  Dmartment  of  the  Interior, 
tranmitting  a  report  of  tbe  Department's 
actions  talun  to  increase  competltlan  tor 
contracts  during  fiscal  year  1988.  pursuant 
to  41  UB.C.  419;  to  tbe  Oimmlttee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations. 

1180.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  National  Resources  snd  Anrl- 
ronment.  Department  of  Agriculture;  tians- 
mltttaig  tbe  Department's  notice  of  a  pro- 
posal for  one  new  Federal  records  systems, 
pursuant  to  5  V&C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operattons. 

1181.  A  letbet  from  tbe  Executive  Direc- 
tive: Pederal  Retirement  Thrift  Investment 
Board;  transmitting  the  Board's  repcvt  of 
new  systems  of  records,  pursuant  to  6  UJ8.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovemment 
Operstlons. 

1182.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Conunission:  transmitting  tbe  Com- 
mission's annual  rqMrt  of  Its  complianoe 
with  the  Oovemment  to  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  Cslmdsr  year  1988,  pursuant  to  5 
U&C.  S62b(J):  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

1183.  A  letter  from  the  Adminlstrstor, 
Oenersl  Services  Administration.  trsuBilt- 
Ung  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslsttmi  to 
amend  tbe  Federal  Property  and  Adndnis- 
tratlve  Services  Act  of  1049,  as  amended, 
and  31  U.&C.  3736  relative  to  the  general 
supfdy  fund  snd  for  othor  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Oownment  Operations. 

1164.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Postal 
Rate  Oonunisslan.  transmitting  a  r^Mrt  on 
the  Ooeamissian's  activities  under  tbe  Oov- 
emment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  rslendar 
year  1988,  pursuant  to  6  UJB.C.  552b(J);  to 
the  Oxnmittee  on  Oovemment  Operatians. 

1186.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of 
Trsnsportatlan.  tranwnltting  a  report  of  tbe 
Department's  sctlons  taken  to  increase  coes- 
petltlon  for  contracts  during  fisesl  yesr 
1988,  pursusnt  to  41  U.S.C.  410;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee aa  Oovemment  Operations 

1188.  A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties snd  Exchsnge  Conunissian.  transmit- 
ting the  Oonunission's  snnusl  report  for  the 
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:  December  SI.  1M6  on 
'  the  Aeedon  of  Inf onna- 
tlon  Act.  pumiant  to  B  UJ&C  SBXd):  to  the 
Oomnittee  on  Ooremiuent  Opeimttone. 

IIST.  A  letter  fran  the  Aettnc  Director. 
OelefcUw  Serrfee  Syitem:  traiwnlttiiic  a 
oopj  of  the  Meufcj'e  report  of  its  acUvlUes 
the  »eedom  of  Information  Act 
'-'■~^''  year  IMS.  iNireuent  to  5 
XJJB.C.  tKMX  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Oovem- 
mcnt  OperetloDB. 

118S.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
bmg7.  traomitttnt  the  1986  annual  report 
of  the  BooneTlDe  Power  Administration, 
punoant  to  1«  UJB.C.  839(bX12XB):  to  the 
CMmaittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

IIM.  A  letter  from  the  Amlstant  Secre- 
taiT  (Water  and  Sdenee).  Department  of 
the  Interior,  traoantttinc  notification  of  a 
proposed  coptiact  with  the  Belle  Fourche 
bTlcatlan  DMriet.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
BMin  Program.  8D.  pursuant  to  43  UJ8.C. 
SOB.  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Attalra. 

IIM.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AsaocUte 
Director  for  Royalty  Manacement.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmtttinc  notice  of 
propoeed  refunds  of  otfiriune  lease  revalues 
In  oca  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U&C.  133Mb); 
to  the  Committee  on  Intoior  and  Insular 
Affahi. 

1191.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  tar  Royalty  Manacement.  Depart- 
ment at  the  Interior,  tranonlttlns  notice  of 
propoeed  refunds  of  oftihore  lease  revalues 
in  OC8  areas,  pursuant  to  43  UJ8.C.  lS39(b); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1192.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmlttins  a  draft  of 
proposed  ledslatlnn  to  provide  tar  an  equl- 
tatde  distribution  of  the  costs  associated 
with  the  Oregon  and  California  grant  lands; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

IIM.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  Department's 
19M  annual  repwt  of  the  National  Park 
Foundation,  pursuant  to  16  U.8.C.  19n. 
19dd(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Tntiilir  AW^h*" 

1194.  A  letto'  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment Program,  pursuant  to  8  UAC.  1523(a); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidary. 

IIM.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Ameri- 
can Academy  and  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, transmitting  the  Academy-Institute's 
report  of  activities  during  the  year  ending 
December  31.  1986.  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
tts  charter  (M  Stat.  51):  to  the  Oimmittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

19M.  A  letter  from  the  CratroUer,  Boys' 
dubs  of  America,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
their  audited  finanrial  report  tm  the  year 
ending  December  31.  19M.  pursuant  to  36 
U&C  1101(16),  1103:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1197.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Drag  Etaf  oroement  Policy  Board,  trans- 
mlttlog  a  report  on  the  National  and  Inter- 
national Drug  Law  &iforoement  Strategy, 
pursuant  to  31  VB.C.  1304;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judldary. 

1196.  A  letter  from  the  American  CouncU 
of  Learned  Societies,  transmitting  the  coun- 
cil's annual  report  for  the  year  108&-66.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  88-604.  section  3  (36 
UJB.C.  1103):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

IIM.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  UjS. 
Sentencing  Commission,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  report  iriilch  sets  forth  sentencing 


guidelines  and  policy  statements  for  the 
~  courts,  pursuant  to  tt  ITJS.C.  994(o): 
to  tHe  C^xnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

.   A   letter   from   the   Secretary   of 
transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
legislation  to  auth<»tae  the  Secretary 
department   In   which   the   Coast 
is  operating  to  establlsb  fees  for  cer- 
Ouard  services  and  for  other  pur- 
to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
and  Fisheries. 

A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
erit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
a  report  on  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  investigation  Into  allega- 
tions of  violations  of  law  and  regulations, 
abus  of  authority  and  waste  of  funds  by 
the  mismanagement  of  research  funds  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Onller,  Syracuse,  NY,  pursuant  to  5  VJS.C. 
1300lbXSXA):  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OffUe  and  avU  Service. 

1242.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  ((3vll  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  dated  February  26.  1987,  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineen,  Department  of  the 
Army,  on  South  Tadkin  River,  NC,  to  the 
Comtnittee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
UMtii. 

1293.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
the  report  on  the  Department's  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms 
for  October  1986  through  January  1M7, 
pursuant  to  15  n.S.C.  639(d);  to  the  Com- 
mltt^  on  Small  Business. 

1284.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  a  revision  of 
the  receipt^haring  for  moneys  received 
from  the  National  Forest  System  and  pro- 
vided to  the  States  and  counties,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  Trx^nijtr  Af- 

1285.  A  letter  from  Edward  L.  King, 
Member,  CtKnmission  on  Central  American 
Negotiations,  transmitting  a  separate  report 
on  (jentral  America,  submitted  by  the  duly 
app<4nted  Democratic  Commission  mem- 
bers, as  partial  compliance  with  titie  n,  sec- 
tion 213(eKi)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Act,  1987,  as  contained  In  Public  Law  99- 
500;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priattons  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1206.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (ComptroUer),  Department  of  Defense, 
trai^mltting  a  notification  of  a  transfer  of 
funis  in  connection  with  a  demonstration 
projict,  pursuant  to  10  n.S.C.  1092;  Jointly, 
to  the  Omimlttees  on  Appropriations  and 
Armrd  Services. 

1287.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Burqau  of  Standards,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  structural  Integrity  of  the  new  office 
builqlng  at  the  n.S.  Embassy  site  in 
Moejow,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-591; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tioni  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1298.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
for    International    Development. 

itting  the  Agency's  report  on  the 
origsi.  contents,  destination  and  disposition 
of  MimanitArian  goods  and  supplies  trans- 
ported by  the  Deiiartment  of  Defense,  pur- 
suant to  Public  lAW  99-145,  section  306(a) 
(99  8Ut.  617):  Jointly,  to  the  C:ommlttees  on 
Arm^  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1299.  A  letter  from  the  Qeneral  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 709  of  titie  32,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  notice  of 
tern  ination  be  given  30  days  in  advance  to 
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National  Ouard  tirt«»«fa»t»M  who 
under  temporary  appointiiMnts.  are  serving 
in  their  I  rial/probationary  period,  or  who 
voluntarily  cease  to  be  National  Ouard 
members;  Jointly,  to  the  Oonmlttees  on 
Aimed  Services  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

1210.  A  letter  from  the  Qeneral  Counsel. 
Departmoit  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  aropooed  leglslatian  to  amend  seo- 
ticm  709  4f  title  32.  United  States  Oxie.  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  approve 
certatai  regulations  governing  excepted  serv- 
ice tachnirlans  of  the  National  Ouard.  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
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I  Services  and  Post  Offlce  and 


letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
avy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
tion  to  amend  chapter  4  of  titie 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Secre- 
'ense  to  withhold  frran  public  dis- 
oimation  relating  to  physical  se- 
f  or  special  nuclear  material; 
Jointly,  td  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  dovemment  Operations. 

1212.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, ikansmltting  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legislatioii  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  19^9  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
Secretaryjof  Agriculture  to  approve  certain 
housing  debt  settiement  claims,  to  revise 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Avicul- 
ture to  sell  housing  loans  to  the  public  with- 
out recourse,  and  to  repeal  the  authority  of 
the  Secreury  of  Agriculture  to  make  rural 
housing  loans  and  grants;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committed  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  am  Agriculture. 

1213.  AJetter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
of  the  united  States,  transmitting  the 
report  required  of  the  Department  to  study 
the  need  for  legislation,  regulation,  or  alter- 
native methods  to  control  the  diversion  of 
legitimate  precursor  and  essential  chemicals 
to  the  Illegal  production  of  drugs  of  abuse, 
together  flth  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
reo(mimei|ded  therein,  to  amend  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  4f  1970  to  suppress  the  diversion 
and  trafficking  of  precursor  chemicals  and 
essential  Ichemicals  utilised  in  the  illicit 
manufact^ire  of  controlled  substances,  pur- 
suant to  3*ubllc  Law  99-570,  section  IMl; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 

1214.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
UJ3.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  preliminary  reiiort  on  the 
Agency's  fenplementatlon  plan  for  Indoor  air 
quality  ud  radon  gas  research,  pursuant  to 
section  4(B(d),  Superfund  Amendments  and 
Reauthorkation  Act  of  1986;  JohiUy,  to  the 
Commltteies  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Science,  4>ace  and  Technology. 

1215.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Cam- 
merce, 
during  1 
aJs  from 


itting  a  report  on  importe 
of  strategic  and  critical  materi- 
ic  Council  for  Mutual  Economic 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  5092(bX2); 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
ays  and  Means, 
letto-  from  the  (Chairman.  Board 
lis,  Oorgas  Memorial  Institute  of 
and  Preventive  Medicine  Inc., 
transmitting  the  58th  annual  report  of  the 
work  andioperations  of  the  Oorgas  Memori- 
al lAboraiory  for  the  fiscal  year  endbig  on 
September  30,  1086,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
278a;  Joinily,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  C^ommerce. 

1217.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  agency's  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1986  on  equal  employment  op- 


JoinUy, 
fairs  and 
1216.  A 
of 
Tropical 


portunity  and  recruitment  in  the  Foreign 
Service,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3905(d);  Joint, 
ly,  to  the  Committees  aa  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1218.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  agency's 
semiannual  report  on  the  amount  and  ex- 
tension of  credlte  under  the  Trade  Oedlt 
Insurance  Program,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2184(g);  JoinUy.  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

1219.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  CSiunsel. 
FMeral  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1220.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1986  covering  the 
Outer  Continental  SheU  [OC»]  OU  and  Oas 
Leasing  and  Production  Program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  through  the  Min- 
erals Management  Service,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-372;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1221.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tions 5315  and  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  raise  the  position  of  chief  counsel 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  from  level  V  to  level 
rv  of  the  executive  schedule;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Post 
Office  and  Ovil  Service. 

1222.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  simimary 
report  of  the  responses  of  the  Department's 
Clean  Coal  Technology  Program  announce- 
ment Issued  In  November  1986.  which  invit- 
ed statements  of  interest  In,  and  informar 
tional  proposals  for,  projects  employing 
emerging  clean  coal  technologies  that  are 
c«>able  of  retrofitting,  repowering.  or  mod- 
onizing  existing  facilities,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591, 
section  101(h);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  Energy  and  Commerce, 
and  Science,  Space  and  Technology. 

1223.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
(Acquisition).  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  efforts  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  Increase  defense 
contract  awards  to  Indian  businesses  during 
fiscal  year  1986,  pursviant  to  Public  Law  99- 
661,  1M2;  Jolntiy.  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services.  Small  Business,  and  Interi- 
or and  Inrn'^"^*"  Affairs. 

1224.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  implementation  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
during  fiscal  year  1985,  pursuant  to  26 
U.S.C.  1671;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  <m 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 


[Pumumt  to  the  orOtr  of  the  Houae  on  Apr. 

9,  1U7.  theJtiUoving  report  wcaJUedApr. 

10.1997} 

Mr.  ST  OERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Flnanoe  and  Urban  Affairs.  HJl.  28.  A 
bill  to  limit  the  number  of  days  a  depository 
institution  may  restrict  the  availability  of 
funds  which  are  deposited  in  any  account; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  100-52).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


FUBUC  BILU3  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


R£3>ORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILUS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  <dause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 

aerk  for  pilnting  and  i«f eren<«  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 


[Purtvant  to  the  orOer  of  the  Houae  on  Apr. 
9,  1987,  the  fbUowino  report  was  filed  on 
Apr.  14.  1987] 

Mr.  ASPIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Resolution  133.  Resolution  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  documents 
prepared  or  certain  report  requta-ements  in 
the  1986  and  1987  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Acts  relating  to  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Program  and  the  antibal- 
llstic  missile  treaty;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
100-53).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Houae  on  Apr. 
9,  1987  the  foOowing  reports  were  filed  on 
Apr.  IS.  1987] 

Mr.  BRCX)K8:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Opwations.  Report  on  preventing  the 
granting  of  special  issuance  medical  certifi- 
cates to  medically  unfit  pilots:  PAA  over- 
sight (Rept.  100-54).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  SUte  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BR(X)KS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  inyjrovlng  the 
safety  of  air  traffic  control  at  Chicago's 
O'Hare  International  Airport:  FAA  over- 
sight (Rept.  100-55).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  investigation  of 
the  Office  for  avil  Righte  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  (Rept. 
100-56).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Human  Development 
Services:  undermining  programs  for  chil- 
dren, the  disabled,  and  the  elderly  (Rept. 
100-57).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASPIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  1748.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989.  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  100-58).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

[Suimitted  Apr.  21, 1987} 
Mr  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1963.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1977  to  permit  States  to  set  aside 
in  a  special  trust  fund  up  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  annual  SUte  funds  from  the  Aban- 
doned Mine  Land  Reclamation  Fund  for  ex- 
penditure in  the  future  for  purposes  of 
abandoned  mine  reclamation,  and  for  other 
purpoaea.  (Rept.  100-59).  Referred  to  the 
Ccmunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  Z  and  dause 
4  of  rule  *xii.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SWIFT; 
HJl.  2100!  A  bill  to  designate  the  border 
station  at  9931  Guide  Moldlan.  linden. 
WA.  as  the  "Kenneth  O.  Ward  Border  Sta- 
tion"; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROT: 
H.R.  2101.  A  bill  to  amend  title  B.  United 
States  C:ode.  to  provide  that  a  Fedoal  em- 
ployee who  partidpatea  in  the  Goveni- 
ment's  health  benefita  program  for  a  contin- 
uous period  of  25  years  or  longer  shall  be  ti- 
iglble  to  continue  enrollment  as  an  annui- 
tant, without  regard  to  an  interruption  of 
less  than  1  year  during  the  5-year  period 
before  separation;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
tLR.  2102.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  18.  United 
SUtes  C:;ode,  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  radar  detec- 
tors; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KONNTU  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BaowN  of  Colorado): 
HJl.  2103.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  titie 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  ensure  that 
AFDC  applicante  and  redpiente  will  have 
available  to  them  and  their  families  a  full 
range  of  employment,  training,  and  support- 
ive services,  making  it  possible  for  sudi  fam- 
ilies to  leave  the  welfare  rolls  and  thereby 
producing  a  significant  saving  to  taxpayers; 
JolnUy.  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Hahsbi.  Mrs.  Rotna- 
KA.  Mr.  EBWASoe  of  California,  and 
Mr.Rnxa): 
Hit  2104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  Increase  to  32 
cente  per  pack  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
cigarettes  and  to  provide  that  the  revenues 
from  such  tax  shall  be  divided  among  the 
general  fund,  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  and  research  on  tobacco-related  dis- 
eases: JolnUy.  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
HJl.  2106.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
gram for  grante  to  States  for  dependent 
care  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  UDALL  (by  request): 
HJl.  2106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ataadc 
Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  Improve 
the  nuclear  powerplant  siting  and  licensing 
process,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WORTUry  (for  himseU,  Mr. 

Nklsoh  of  Utah,  Ui.  Dtsom.  Mr. 

Towns,  and  Mr.  Rakokl): 

HJi.  2107.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  H  of  the 

Social  Security  Act,  effective  after  fiscal 

year  1991.  to  protect  the  future  benefit 

levels  of  taidlviduals  becoming  eligible  for 

boieflte  in  or  after  1979  by  eliminating  the 

dispsrity  (resulting  from  changea  made  in 

1977  in  the  benefit  computation  formula) 

between  those  levels  and  the  benefit  levels 

of  penons  who  became  eligible  for  benefita 

before  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 
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BJ.  Bm.  MT. 

I IMT  a>  "Mttanal  CbOd  AboK  PrevcB- 
MoBfth":  to  the  OanBlttee  on  FMt 
Otfin  and  CMI  ~ 


MBIIQRIAL8 
mider  etenw  4  of  rule  ZXn.  oiemo- 
fiali  vcre  pnaented  and  ref ened  u 


m.  By  the  SPSAKBR:  Memortel  of  the 
UtUittvc  awiMhly  of  the  State  <rf  North 
Dakota,  relative  to  the  eataUWuBent  of  the 
VA.  Mteetanr  nniiiiiilwhMi;  to  the  OoBointt- 
.  J  and  mtian  Affalra. 

. (rf  the  l»glalatnre  of 

the  atato  of  Katata.  rdattve  to  the  meed 
IkBit  OB  mral  intentate  hlchways;  to  the 
■"        *"'i  on  PuhUe  Worka  and  Tranapor- 


>•.  Alao.  memorial  of  the  General  ftmrni 
biy  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  relative  to  the  FM- 
«ral-Aid  mihway  Program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  PnUie  Worka  and  Ttauportatlon. 

M.  Alao.  memorial  of  the  Letidatare  of 
the  State  of  Ifevada.  rdattve  to  the  con- 
fraction  of  the  new  atomic  particle  aooelar- 
■ter  called  the  supereonduetlnc  auper  col- 
ttdar  to  the  Committee  on  Sdenoe.  Space. 
aadTedmology. 

41.  Alao.  memorial  of  the  LegUature  of 
the  State  of  marimippi.  relative  to  the 
PHea-AnderKn  Act;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
teoa  OB  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
~T  and  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILU3  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  daiue  1  of  rule  mrrr  private 
una  and  reaolutknis  were  Introduced 
and  aeverally  referred  aa  f oUowa. 
BylfTLBOZBR: 
HJt.  SIOS.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chun 
Wei  Wona.  Bie  Ta  Ma  Wonc.  Wing  Sing 
Wong.  Wing  Tmn  Wong,  and  Man  Tee 
Wong:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 
BLR.  2100.  A  biU  f or  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Ptatta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


of     ._ 

ofMiaaou 

.  Mr. 

BoaiMt  of 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  dauae  4  of  rule  mm  spon- 

aora  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 

olutioos  as  follows: 
HJt  80:  Mr.  Ruaao.  Mr.  8i  Oomaih,  Mr 

QtuuM.  Mr.  as  Looo.  Mr.  AcnaMAM.  Mr. 

Scanoa.  Mr.  FAinRaoT,  Mr.  Fum  of  Ten- 

neaaee.  Mr.  Dkvia  of  Dlinoia.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 

Mnmr*.  Mr.  FLirro.  Mn.  Boxn.  and  Mr. 

HJt     84:     Mr.     VBtaum.     Mr.     Hoch- 
aauanaB.  andMr.  B<»na. 
HJt  an:  Mr.  Siqmp. 
HA.  98:  Mr.  Stomt. 
HJt  107:  Mr.  Sxomf. 
HJt  118:  Mr.  Saoa. 
HJt  345:  Mr.  Dunn. 
HJt  488:  Mr.  Miuai  of  WaahingUm  and 

Mr.VAIMjMT. 

HJt  548:  Mr.  Imwjm  of  Georgia.  Mr 
~*^».  Mr.  TKazlb.  Mr.  MacKat,  Mr. 
Ma^BT^Mr.  CLnraaa.  Mr.  «T»n»«^    uj^ 

HJt  838:  Mr.  SZABX. 

HJt  887:  Mr.  Toaaaa.  Mr.  Poam.  Mr. 
,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 


HJ  L  T4S:  Mr.  Foas  of  Tenneaaee.  Mr. 
oom  man.  and  Ur.  CaAaataa 
HJ  L.  748:  Mr.  atUMBJum. 
HJ  L  788:  Mr.  Scmua.  Mr. 

ri.Mr.  Bimcno.Mr 

Bu«i.  Mr.  MroM^  and  Mr. 

aodisan. 

HJ .  783:  Mr.  BaaMAii.  Mr.  Dtmuxt.  Mr. 
^nu  aaoB.  and  Mr.  Souat. 
_HJ.  785:.  Mr.  OftaiCA.  Mr.  RAwm.  Mr. 
■vT,  Mr.  Soua^  Mr.  Hatkb  of  Dlinoia,  and 
Mr.  EowAas. 
HJ) .  806:  Mr.  SmnoLK. 
HJ) .  807:  Mr.  I«viHBof  CaUfomia. 
HJl ,  830:  Mr.  BawABaa  of  Oklahoma. 
HJi .  854:  Mr.  Raiol. 
HJI  860c  Mr.  Saxtor.  Mr.  DouiAa  of  CaU- 
forata,    Mr.    SoLAas.    Mr.    Roanraoii.    Mr. 
Bonn  a,  and  Mr.  Poaxia. 
HJI  078:  Mr.  GBramoK. 
HJt  1040:  Mr.  iMwa  of  Georgia  and  Mr 
CoBTia& 
HJt  1130:Mr.MraiaandMr.  Clat. 
H.R    1143:  Mr.  DioGoAan.  Mr.  ««tj»« 
Mr.  Si  hbo^  Mr.  Oiuiav.  and  Mr.  Fxan. 
HJI  1168:  Mr.  Boamxar  and  Mr.  Rob. 
HJI  1163:  Mr.  Saztoii  and  Mr.  Edwabiw 
of  CWUuxna. 

HJt    1181:    Mr.    Bdsxaiiartk    and    Mr. 
Mtdml 
HJt  1303:  Mr.  Town  and  Mr.  Woanar. 
HJt  1234:  Mr.  HAwnm. 
HJt  1242:  Mr.  Dadb. 
HJt  1240:  Mr.  Oilmak. 
HJt  1293:  Mr.  Bos-amz.  Mr.  Eckabt.  and 
Mr.  FiiH. 
HJt  1339:  Mrs.  Bbrlbt. 
HJt  1343:  Mr.  Rambl. 
HJt  1412:  Mr.  Rahau  and  Mr.  DbFazio. 
HJt  1441:  Mr.  Upiob.  Mr.  Thomab  of  Call- 
fcwnia,  Mrs.  Smn  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Biu- 
«*Da.  Mr.  Abmzt.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Nbal.  Bfr. 
Obbbsi  ab.  Mr.  Mibbta.  and  Mr.  Woira. 
HJt  1514:  Mr.  Faxio  and  Mr.  Ttmmawn 
HJt.  1615:  Mr.  Fmm. 
HJt  1546:  Mr.  ScHBon. 
HJt  1560:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  BuBcmna.  Mr. 
Pbigb  of  nun^  Mr.  Nbal,  Mr.  Babmabd. 

and  Ml .  LA1ICA8TBL 

HJt  1582:  Mrs.  Cuxom.  Mr.  Owbrs  of 
New  Tbrk.  Mr.  Dtkallt.  Mr.  Hatbs  of  Illi- 
nois, II  [r.  Dblloks,  Mr.  Kasibiimbibb.  Mr. 
DizoB,  Mr.  Dowdt  of  Mississippi.  Mr 
RoTBAi  Mr.  EsPT.  Mr.  Siokbs.  Mr.  Towhs, 
Mr.  Faijiitbot.  Mr.  Raiksl,  Mr.  FLakb,  Mr. 
I*wis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Savaxo,  Mr.  Haw- 
Kma.  i  X.  iMuam.  and  Mr.  Mpumb. 

H.R.  f  601:  Mr.  Eckabt. 

1621:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Mr.   Smith   of  Florida,   and   Bfr. 
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HJt 

SOLABZ, 

Oabcu 

HJt  1658:  Mr.  BaooKS.  Mr.  SwBZRBT.  Mr. 

[ALL  o  t  Texas.  Mr.  Sixrholm.  Mr.  Busta- 
MABTB,  kfr.  PiooB,  and  Mr.  Ahdbxws. 

HJt  1732:  Mr.  Shaw. 

L738:  Mrs.  Bbbtlxt.  Mr.  Biaooi.  Bfr. 
HowAX  I,  Mr.  Rob.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. 

HJt  1808:  Mr.  Yatbor.  Bfr.  Colbmar  of 
Texas.  I  und  Mr.  STumis. 

HJt  .829:  Mr.  Volkmbb.  Mr.  Clirgbb.  Mr. 

,  andMr.TowRs. 

1830:  Mr.  Volkmbb.  Mr.  Towrs.  Mr. 


Bbvill. 
HJt 


Climsbi  .  and  Mr.  Bxvnx. 


1873:  Mr.  db  la  Oabza.  Mr.  Colbmar 


HJt . 

of  Tfexak  and  Mr.  I^wis  of  Georgia. 

HJt  [874:  Mr.  db  la  Oabza.  Mr.  Colbmar 
of  Texa  ^  and  Mr.  Ixwis  of  Georgia. 

HJt  1  878:  Mr.  Laoomabsiro. 

HJt ;  914:  Mr.  Walobr,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois. M  •.  Tatbor.  Ms.  Kaptdk.  Mr.  Rahalu 
and  Mr  Hnaa. 

HJt  1  948:  Mr.  Rarobl. 


HJt  IMS:  Mr.  BALLsmBa.  Mr. 
WasIiingUn.  Mr.  Wobilbt.  Mr, 
aoR^  Mr.  Oabt  of  minois.  Mr.  Owaaa  ot 
IJwYork  Mr.  RoBomoR.  Mr.  DaFtAsm.  Mr. 
DwTB  oi  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dorald  B. 
T^ikbrb.  n  r.  DoDLiaa.  Mr.  iWrmt  gf  caii- 
foraia,  Mr.  Lojar.  Mr.  Wblbor.  Mr. 
DuRCAR.  lEr.  BuRRiRo,  Mr.  Hollowat.  Mr. 
Hbobb.  M  r.  HoRiB.  Mr.  Davu  of  niitx^' 
Mra.  MomuA.  Mr.  Oallbblt,  Mr.  Lowbt 
of  Oaliftwi  ia.  Mhl  Sana.  Mia.  Mahir  of  D- 
linola.  Mr.  Rwnaa.  Mr.  Lbwib  of  CaUforaia. 
Mr.  Pacxa]  is,  Mr.  Rowlard  of  Ctxinectieot. 
Mr.  Onma  mor.Ms.  Srowb,  Mr.  Sursquut. 
Mr.  DAHnHSTB.  Mr.  Obbbr.  Mr.  DkLat. 
Mr.  Walkib.  Mr.  Irhovb.  Mr.  HABiBar.  Mr. 
Thomab  of  California.  Mr.  EBpt.  Mr.  Fabiou 
Mr.  Lbwu  of  Georgia,  Mr.  KawAaaa  or 
OklatMwna.  Mr.  Mirkea.  Mr.  FLakb,  Mr. 
Kbrrbbt.  I  nd  Mr.  SwnmAU. 

HJt  19flS:  Mr.  Bobrlbrt.  Mr. 
Mrs.  RoDK  IMA.  and  Mr.  Surbquibt. 

HJt  1951:  Mr.  BiAoai.  Mr.  RicRAaawm 
Mr.  Ijtwia  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Fawbu,  Mr 
JT.  Mr  OwBRB  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pbb- 
Kna.  and  1  [r.  Larcastbb. 

HJt  3011 :  Mr.  TowRB. 

HJ.  Rea.  13:  Mr.  Abmxt. 

HJ.  Rea.  32:  Mr.  CoAxa.  Mr.  LaFaus;  Mr 
^nmxML.  Mr.  RoBBBia.  Mr.  Mortoombbt. 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Scrbubb.  Mr.  Scrombb.  Mr. 
PnsBTT,  Bfr.  Parbita.  Mr.  McCollom.  Mr. 

PICKLB.      Ifr.      SOLABZ,      MT.      SPBRCB,      MT. 

TALum,  Ki-.  Stokbb.  Mr.  Taukb.  Mr 
Thomas  of  1 3eorgia.  Mr.  Colbmar  of  Mimou- 
ri.  Mr.  TBai  icart,  Mr.  Tobbicblu.  Mr.  Wat- 
Bixa.  Mr.  )  7RITTBR.  Mr.  Wilsor,  Mr.  Rat. 
Mr.  RicHAB  MOR,  Mr.  Wtbbr.  Mr.  Our,  Mr 
Fascxll.  M  ■.  Youwo  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Ardbb- 
""*.  Mr.  Aj  ihort,  Mr.  Bolars,  Mr.  Baotni- 
HBLB.  Mr.  I  Awlarb  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Akaxa. 
Mr.  Yatbo^,  Mr.  Suria.  Mr.  Hammbb- 
BCHMiDT,  M^Daub.  Mr.  DioGuABOi.  Mr.  Em- 
BBSOR,  Mr. :  Cilbbb.  Mr.  Rodiro,  Mr.  Hotb. 
Mr.  Bdstam  una.  Mr.  Starolari),  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas.  M  r.  Wkaaa.  Mr.  MnxB  of  Calif or- 
P*».  Mr.  GoDDLDro,  Mr.  Swirsalu  Mr.  Val- 
'"^i"*.  Mrs  Pattbbbor.  Mr.  Viscloskt.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  1  Avza.  Mr.  DkFAZio,  Mr.  Cotrx! 
Mrs.  Kbhrillt,  Mr.  Kbmp,  Mr.  «^iBHgt. 
Bfr.  JoRBS  »f  Tennessee.  Ms.  Kattob.  Mr! 
McCloskbt.  Mr.  MoooT.  Mr.  Mobbisor  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Moobhbad.  Mr.  Kasicr. 
Mr.  Wbbat,  Mr.  Mabtir  of  New  York.  Mr. 
AspiR,  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Volkmbb.  Mn. 
VucAROvicRi  Mr.  Obbbstab.  Mr.  Chardlbb. 
Mr.  DuRCAiA,  Mr.  Folds.  Mr.  Htdb,  Mr. 
MicHBL.  Mii  Fawbll,  Mr.  Gorsbbbor,  Mr. 
Cabb.  Mr.  MoLiRABi.  Mr.  Foglixtta.  Mr. 
Obart,  Mr.  [Mavboplbs.  Mr.  Staogbbs.  Mr. 
Hbrrbpt.  Mr.  WoLPB.  Mr.  Pashatar,  Mr. 
BuRRiRo,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jeraey,  Mr. 
Mubtha.  lAr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mrs. 
Mabtir  ofdllnois.  Mr.  Spbatt.  Mr.  St  Gbb- 
MAiR,  Mr.  WVuB,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H  J.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Obtobrsor,  Mr.  Tadzir 
Mr.  CouomiR.  Mr.  Tbaxlbb.  Mr.  Arrurzio. 
Mr.  Arobb^s,  Mr.  Bomar.  Mr.  Obat  of 
Pennsylvanli.  Mr.  Vbrto,  Mr.  Moobbbas. 
Mr.  Hutto.  'Mr.  Gbarst,  Mr.  Towrs.  Mr 
Rahall,  Mr.  McCloskbt.  Mr.  Hurtxb.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Bolard. 
and  Mr.  OwgRs  of  Utah. 

HJ.  Res.  90:  Mr.  BABRABBjifr.  Hastxbt, 
Mr.  RoDiHo.  Mr.  LnriRasTOR,  Mr.  MacKat 
Mr.  Callahaii,  Mr.  Tatlob.  Mr.  Gbjsbrsor! 
B4r.  BALLERcn.  and  Mr.  Rowlard  of  Con- 
necticut. 

H  J.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Washington. 
Ms.  SLAUcnfBB  of  New  York.  Mr.  Wamtt 
and  Mr.  SuRaQuuT. 

HJ.  Res.  1 .0:  Mr.  Bbowr  of  California. 
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HJ.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Yaxror,  Mrs.  MxsmM  of 
rsnsai  Mr.  WnuAMa.  Mr.  Obbbstab.  Mr. 
IflR.  Mr.BMBHOf  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Gallbolt. 

SJ.  Rea.  152:  Mr.  Callabar.  Mr.  Dixor, 
andMr.SPBRCB.  

HJ.  Rea.  188:  Mr.  Bilbbbt,  Mr.  Bbrrbtt. 
■r.  CMXbort.  Mr.  Ddbbir,  Mr.  Gbbbr.  Mr. 
p.— ■■-iiiiMim  Mr.  Jbrkirs.  Mr.  Lowbbt 
of  <CalifOmlB,  Mr.  Qoilli.  Mr.  Scrabbbb. 
Ms.  Srowb.  and  Mr.  WBb. 

HJ.  Rea.  176:  Mr.  Jaoobb,  Mr.  Gurimbsor, 
Ms.  Kaitob.  Mr.  KoLTBB.  Mr.  Mpomb.  Mr. 
VtoouxiTA.  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr. 
Tbaxlbb.  Mr.  MoCumbet.  Mr.  Cabpbb.  Ifr. 
Strab,  Mr.  PoBXBB.  Mr.  Rahau,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Rodiro,  Mr.  Tobbbb.  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mrs.  BoxBB.  Mr.  I^ach  of  Iowa.  Ms. 
Slahobsbb  of  New  Yorl^  Mr.  Pbabb,  Mr. 
Yazxor,  Mr.  Tbaficart,  Mrs.  Schbuhmb. 
Mr.  HowABD,  Mr.  Bouchbb.  Mr.  Boriob  of 
yjfa.Mj»n  and  Mr.  Evarb. 

HJ.  Rea.  189:  Mr.  Amthort.  Mr.  AuCoiR, 
Mr.  Bolard,  Mr.  BuaiAMARix,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
DaiMT.  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Bhbsor.  Mr. 

Wmi     of    Ohio.    Mr.    HAMMBBaCHMIDX,    Mr. 

Hollowat.  Mrs.  Johrsor  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  LaFalcb,  Mr.  Lartos.  Mr.  Lbvir  of 
ffii»»i<g«n,  Mr.  LowxBT  of  California,  Mr. 
Lojar.  Mr.  Lurobxr,  Mrs.  Mabtir  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mirzta.  Mrs.  Mob- 
TT»  Mr.  Mobbisor  of  C<mnectlcut,  Mr. 
Nblsor  of  TTtah,  Mr.  OaaRsiAB.  Mr.  Owbrs 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Parbtta.  Mr.  Qoillbr, 
Mr.  Ruaao,  Mr.  Schavbb.  Mr.  Schbdb.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Staroblard.  Mr. 
Strab.  Mr.  Tobbtobij.t,  Mr.  Vbrto,  Mr. 
Volkmbb.  Mis.  Vucarovich.  Mr.  Wnaa.  and 
Mr.  WoLPB. 

HJ.  Res.  190:  Mr.  Bboompibld,  Mr. 
GoBDOR,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  DbFazio,  Mr.  Surd- 
QUiBi,  Ms.  Kaftdb.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  FBiaRAR,  Mr.  Bbucb,  Mr.  Colbiar  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Moaxlbt,  Mr.  Wbbbb.  Mr.  Ufir- 
SKi,  Mr.  EvARS.  Mr.  Kbmp.  Mn.  Collirs, 
Mr.  KoBTMATn,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Walobr. 
Mr.  DoRnLLT.  Mr.  Pbppkb.  Mr.  Lartos,  Mr. 
lATT,  Mr.  Owbrs  of  Utah,  Mr.  Dubbir.  Mr. 
McHuoH.  Mr.  Goodliro,  Mr.  Borkbb.  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Bbbmar.  Mr.  Coobibb,  and  Mr. 
Tahzir. 


HJ.  Rea.  197:  Mr.  Spbrob.  Mrs.  Vucaro- 
vicM.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mrs.  Bbhtlbt. 

HJ.  Rea.  301:  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Boaoo,  Mr. 
Dwrmi  of  New  Jeraey,  Mr.  Daxbbi,  Mr. 
Eablt,  Mr.  MnxBB  of  CaUlonila,  Mr.  Kbmp, 
Mr.  Niblsor  of  Utah.  Mr.  Iiowbbt  of_Cali- 
fomia.  Mr.  Rodiro.  Mr.  Puaoa.  Mrs.  Bbht- 
lbt. Mr.  SroKBS.  Mr.  Molirabt.  Mr. 
MUBPHT.  Mr.  Pacxabo.  Mr.  Dobbir.  Mr. 
Gbphabdt,  Mr.  Lbwis  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Col- 
lirs, Mr.  Rbhbt,  Mr.  Donm,  Mr.  Waxmar, 
Mr.  Buwibb.  Mr.  Donnr  Smith.  Mr.  Cabb. 
Mr.  KARiBRMBimu  Mr.  SnuraBLARD.  Mr. 
MonosoR  of  Washington.  Mr.  Saxtor.  Mr. 
WAXKiRa.  Mr.  Hatbs  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Pbppb.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  I^hmar  of 
California,  Mr.  Bbbrrar,  Mr.  Madibar,  and 

Mr.  Towrs.  

HJ.  Res.  207:  Mr.  Batbmar,  Mr.  Pickxit. 
Mr.  Bluxt.  Mr.  Suokt.  Mr.  Daribu  Mr. 
SLAUGBm  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pabbib,  Mr.  Bou- 
chbb.  Mr.  WOLP,  Mr.  Wibb,  Mr.  Obat  of  mi- 
nois,   Mr.    Skbltor.    Mr.    Ricbolb.    Mr. 
M<iD«DB.  Mr.  Spbatt.  Mr.  Fmcbll,  Mr.  Rob. 
Mr.  iMnm  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bavnx.  Mr.  db 
LA  Oabza.  Mr.  Mubfht.  Mr.  Clabkb,  Mr. 
Batbb,  Mr.  Wtdbr.  Mr.  Tallor.  Mr.  Valbr- 
TiRB,  Mr.  Rowlard  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bilibak- 
n,  Mr.  Ucwn  of  Florida,  Mr.  Wilsor.  Mr. 
M»««Mr  Mr.  RoBfBB,  Mr.  Habbib.  Mr.  Paicx 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Rat.  Mr.  Jorbs  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Hatchbb.  Mr.  Dabdbr.  Mr. 
STALUima.  Mr.  Bubxamawib,  Mr.  I^wxt  of 
Waahtngton.  Mr.  JBrroBBa,  Mr.  Skb^,  Mr. 
Obart,  Mr.  Mortoombbt,  Mr.  Dtfazio.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Horn.  Mr.  Bbucx. 
Mr.  Ardbbws,  Mr.  STAOOBBa,  Mn.  Booos, 
Mr.  Johrsor  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Mav- 
BOULBB,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Rosa, 
Mr.  Jbrktrb.  Mr.  Jortz,  Mr.  OBsm,  Vx. 
MoQohan,  Mr.  Obtiz,  Mr.  RoaniaoR.  Mr. 
Cabpbb,  Mr.  Tobbbb,  Mr.  Moodt,  Mr.  Owbrs 
of  Utah.  Mr.  MoCLoaKxr,  Mr.  Laoomabstro. 
Mr.  Shomwat,  and  Mr.  LipmaKi. 

H.  Con.  Res.  6:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.  Con.  Res.  16:  Mr.  MacKat.  Mr.  Flobio. 
and  Mr.  Emxbbor. 

H.  Con.  Res.  32:  Mr.  Bbowr  of  California. 

H.  Con.  Res.  61:  Mr.  Boultbb.  Mr.  Rose. 
and  Mr.  EcKAKT. 


H.  Con.  Raa.  70:  Mr.  Towhb. 
H.  Rea.  188:  Mr.  Hathb  of 
Martor.  andMr. 


PETmoNB.  cm 

Under  (flsoae  1  of  role  XTCTl.  peil- 
tloiw  and  vipen  were  laid  on  tlie 
Clerk's  desk  and  ref  emd  aa  f  oOoBra: 

28.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petitian  of  the  Sec- 
retary Oeneral.  North  Attantlc  Asauiriily. 
Bmrnels.  Belelam.  rdattve  to  a  ooiw  of  tlie 
brochure  "Annual  Beport  and  Policy  Bee- 
ommendatlou  1986":  to  the  Cwnmlttae  on  . 
Fondgn  Affalra.  I 

29.  Also,  petitian  of  the  execotive  director, 
Amyr«>!T"  Library  Aasoeiatton.  Chicago,  IL, 
relative  to  the  Ottlee  of  Maiiagwmmt  and 
Budget's  proposed  prIvatiBatten  of  the  Na- 
tional Tachnlaal  Inf  ormatlan  Servloe:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Opeiatians. 

30.  Also,  petitian  of  the  Ctty  CoundL  City 
of  the  Colony.  TX  relative  to  lawa  to  dis- 
courage the  sale  of  drugs  to  children:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

31.  Also,  petitian  of  the 
er,  the  American  Bandma 
Arlington.  TZ.  restive  to  ttie  Nation's  offi- 
cial march:  to  the  Cammittoe  on  Post  Otfloe 
and  Civil  Servloe. 


AlffENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  kjhii.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJt  1837 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 

Page  29,  Une  8.  strttw  out  "850,000.000"  and 
aU  that  foUowB  through  "(b)"  In  line  23. 

Page  29.  line  4.  insert  "(a)"  before  "Of 
the";  page  30.  Une  3.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(b)";  line  4.  strike  out 
"(b)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)";  line  8. 
strike  out  "(d)"  snd  tawert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(c)":  and  line  16,  strike  out  "(e)"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(d)". 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

SESAm^Tuesday,  April  21,  1987 


The  Senate  met  at  10  aan.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Wn^ 
UAM  Paoxma^  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Wlaocmcln. 


Hie 


RECXXJNTnON  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

.  ACTINO  PRESn>ENT  pro  tem- 
pord  Under  the  staikUng  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
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The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C  Hahrowm.  D JD..  offered  the  f ol- 
lowtng  prajrer 

Let  us  pray: 

Qod  lif  Abraham,  Isaae,  and  Israel, 
Ood  cif  our  fiithen.  on  thia  eighth  day 
oS  Aissooer.  we  remeiiiftei  the  tong  of 
the  sea,  from  the  Torah,  »uno  by  Moses 
and  the  people  of  laraa  by  the  Red  Sea. 
I  wfO  Hng  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  hath 
trimmphed  tfioriousiy  •  •  *  the  Lord  is 
my  strength  and  song,  and  He  is 
become  my  salvation:  He  is  my  God 
and  I  via  prepare  Him  a  habitation; 
nty  father^  Ood  and  I  wiU  exalt 
Him.— Exodus  15:1-2. 

Savior.  Lord.  Deliverer,  our  hearts 
fill  with  gratitude  and  praise  when  we 
remember  that  You  oppose  all  oppres- 
sion. You  are  the  author  of  freedom 
and  You  demand  that  Your  people  be 
free.  We  thank  You  that  Jesus,  in  cele- 
brating the  Passover,  inaugurated  the 
Lord's  Supper.  With  profound  thanks- 
giving we  remember  that  our  Poimd- 
ing  Fathers  engraved  this  conviction 
aa  the  cornerstone  of  America:  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  inalienable  rights. 
•  •  *»  Mighty,  triumphant  God.  may 
we  never— never  forget!  In  Jesus' 
name.  Amen. 


unai 


THE  JOURNAL 

BYRD.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
imous  consent  that  the  Journal 
le   proceedings   be   approved   to 


of 
date! 

TUe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore! Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
de 


ered. 


SCHEDULE 

Mri  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  today  that  the  Senate  would  pro- 
ceed early,  as  was  Indicated  on  the  day 
that  I  the  Senate  went  out  for  the 
Easter  recess,  with  the  consideration 
of  tqe  so-called  fairness  doctrine  bill. 
Theit  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  before  2 
o'clock.  Of  course,  I  always  have  to 
mak^  an  exception  to  that  in  the  event 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a 
roUall  vote  on  parliamentary  proce- 
dures such  as  motions  to  adjourn,  mo- 
tions to  recess,  or  motions  for  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  to  request  the  attend- 
ance bf  absent  Senators.  But  I  do  not 
antidpate  such  today.  But  I  do  expect 
to  fiilish  the  bill  today.  Probably  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote,  at  least  on  final 
passage. 

Thtti  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
woul^  go  to  the  wheat  acreage  diver- 
sion bm,  H.R.  1157.  That  may  take  the 
better  part  of  a  day,  or  a  day-and-a- 
half.  But  we  should  get  started  on 
that  late  today  or  by  tomorrow. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

deik  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  lUr.  Smnns]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei^  read 
the  following  letter 

PlMinaW'T  HIO  TPIPOKK, 

Wathington.  DC.  April  21. 1987. 
TO  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provlalonB  of  rule  I,  secUon  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,   I 
hereby   appoint   the    Honorable    WnxiAM 
PaoxMna.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wte- 
oonstn.  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
JoHH  C.  Smnns. 
Pr'tsident  pro  tempore. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE    thereupon    as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


ARMS  CONTROL 

MrjBYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary *f  State  has  returned  from  meet- 
ings^th  the  Soviet  leadership,  includ- 
ing General  Secretary  Gorbachev,  and 
an  air  of  hopeful  expectation  sur- 
rounds what  lujpears  to  be  some  posi- 
tive inovement  in  arms  control— at 
least  in  terms  of  the  negotiations  over 
missiles  in  the  European  theater. 

The  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Wright,  returned  last 
night  from  a  very  successful  trip  to 
Moscow,  and  has  expressed  a  cautious 
optimism  on  the  prospects  for  a  Euro- 
pean missile  pact.  I  Join  him  in  that 
sentii^ent. 

I  hape  a  fair  and  verifiable  agree- 
mentJ  which  enhances  the  strength 
and  cohesion  of  NATO,  is  achievable— 
for  its  own  sake  and  to  give  some  mo- 
mentum to  arms  control. 


Mr.  G<  rfoachev  is  playing  hard-to-get 
on  the  question  of  accepting  the  Presi- 
dent's invitation  for  an  official  visit  to 
the  Uniied  States,  stating  that  he 
wants  tojbe  able  to  conduct  business— 
in  this  case  he  is  referring,  lyjparently, 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the 
EuromisaUe  question— before  commit- 
ting to  a  I  summit  in  the  United  States. 
The  Soviets  appear  to  be  very  forth- 
coming and  cooperative,  and  have 
been  quite  creative  on  the  EiuromlssUe 
question. 

However,  Mr.  Shultz  was  right  to 
consult  with  the  Allies,  immediately, 
on  the  mktter  of  the  precise  nature  of 
an  agr^nent  covering  short-  and 
medium-nnge  missiles  in  Europe. 
Such  an  agreement  may  pose  political 
risks  for  ihe  NATO  Alliance.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  puclear-f  ree  Bhirope  seems  on 
its  face  t^  be  beyond  criticism,  to  be  a 
laudable  goal,  but  the  realities  of  the 
situation  tin  Europe  may  make  it  a  dif- 
ficult otie  to  achieve.  President 
Reagan  has  made  the  centerpiece  of 
his  arms  control  strategy  the  end  of 
the  deterrence  era,  and  has  said  he  re- 
jects the  threat  of  mutual  annihilation 
as  the  fulcrum  of  our  strategy  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  modem  age. 
Again,  this  appears  laudable.  But  in 
the  short  irun,  Mr.  President,  abandon- 
ing this  flTATO  strategy  of  deterrence 
based  on  flexible  response  and  forward 
defense  may  prove  to  be  politically  dis- 
advantageous to  the  NATO  Alliance 
under  cmrent  conditions.  What  are 
those  conditions? 

First,  the  Soviet  Union,  our  chief  ad- 
versary, Happens  to  be  on  the  Europe- 
an Continent,  along  with  its  ci4>tive 
nations  i^  the  guise  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  Together  they  have  a  margin  of 
'  arms  superiority  over  our 
lers  and  ourselves,  even 
consideration  the  353,000 
stationed  on  the  Ehiropean 
They  have  a  margin  over 


conventio] 
NATO 
taking  in 
U.S.  troo; 
Continen 
NATO. 
Second, 


without  the  deterrent 
pledge  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  with- 
out the  credible  threat  of  NATO  first 
use  of  nudear  weapons  In  the  event  of 
a  Warsaw  Pact  invasion,  our  European 
allies  could  be  silbjected  to  intense  po- 
litical pr^tire.  Can  anyone  doubt  the 
Soviet  Union  has  used  such  pressure 
in  the  pas ,  to  attempt  to  intimidate  in- 
dividual E  jropean  countries  and  to  try 
to  divide  he  alliance?  An  INF  agree- 
ment whlih  eliminated  the  capability 
for  nuclear  retaliation  from  Eiu-opean 
soil  cannot  be,  per  se,  in  our  interest 
unless  the  threat  to  our  allies  is  corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

We  should  not  push  ourselves  into  a 
mad  rush  ifor  an  agreement  which  dis- 


•  TTu.  "buUct  •  .ymbol  identifie*  ««emcot.|of  in.emon.  which  »e  not  .polcen  by  .  Member  ol  *e  Seo«e  on  d«  floor. 


cards  central  tenets  of  alliance  securi- 
ty which  have  worked  for  four  dec- 
ades. Let  us  strive  for  an  agreement  in 
Europe  which  stabiliaes  the  nuclear 
sjrstems  an  both  sides,  but  does  not 
damage  the  security  of  the  West.  The 
ranilt  of  an  agreement  we  sign  with 
the  Soviets  must  never  be  to  help  our 
adveraary  reach  his  prize  goal  of  divid- 
ing NATO. 

There  are  some  clear-headed  dispas- 
sionate thinkers,  Mr.  President,  who 
have  urged  caution  in  this  matter.  The 
former  National  Security  Adviser, 
Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  who  is  highly 
respected  in  these  matters,  has  writ- 
ten, yesterday  in  the  Washington 
Post,  that  the  "administration  erred  in 
the  first  place  by  proposing  the  zero 
option  in  1981."  Soviet  exuberance  in 
pushing  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
agree  to  f  ine-soimding  sweeping  pro- 
posals in  Moscow  was  rightly  put  in 
the  "hold"— h-o-l-d.  "hold"— box  for 
the  time  being.  If  there  is  going  to  be 
a  KJgnlng  ceremony  at  an  American 
summit,  very  careful  analysis  must  be 
done,  very  careful  preparation  must  be 
done  in  advance. 

There  is  no  room  in  Soviet-American 
relations  for  a  second  Reykjavik.  The 
risks  are  too  great  for  a  repetition  of 
the  Iceland  experience.  The  next 
weeks  and  months  must  be  used  as  a 
precious  commodity,  used  to  build  con- 
sensus within  the  administration,  with 
the  Congress,  and  with  our  allies  on 
arms  control  issues.  To  have  a  chance 
for  Senate  approval,  any  agreement 
must  advance  our  national  seciirity, 
and  must  make  Europe  more  secure.  It 
must  help  consolidate  political  consen- 
sus in  the  alliance. 

I  would  caution  the  administration 
against  racing  into  an  agreement 
which  is  cosmetically  attractive  but,  at 
bottom,  works  against  the  cohesion 
and  steadfastness  of  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance. I  hope  the  sudden  focus  on  a  Eu- 
ropean pact  does  not  obscure  the  need 
to  get  down  to  business  on  the  future 
of  intercontinental  strategic  forces.  A 
demonstrable  effort  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  reduce  the  Soviet  offensive 
intercontinental  missile  imbalance, 
and  to  build  a  consensus  on  the  ac- 
ceptable parameters  of  testing  a  devel- 
opment of  strategic  defensive  technol- 
ogies and  systems  is  overdue. 

Sound  proposals  on  all  three  negoti- 
athxg  tables  should  go  forward  simul- 
taneously. In  particular,  renewed  ef- 
forts must  be  made  by  the  administra- 
tion to  advance  the  discussion  in  the 
area  loosing  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
United  States,  Soviet  strategic  offen- 
sive systems.  The  President  must  not 
be  content  with  only  an  agreement  re- 
garding the  European  theatre,  an 
agreement  which  may  contain  risk  for 
the  security  of  the  alliance  if  decou- 
pled from  vigorous  efforts  to  reduce 
the  strategic  imbalance  and  divorced 
from  considerations  of  conventional 
force  Imbalance. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
be  reserved  for  his  use  later  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 


GEN.  MAXWELL  TAYLOR- 
AMERICAN  HERO 

Bir.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  America 
lost  one  its  great  patriots  yesterday 
with  the  death  of  Gen.  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor.  Throughout  his  distinguished 
41-year  career  in  the  Army,  he  served 
his  country  with  honor,  dedication, 
and  heroism. 

A  graduate  of  West  Point  in  1922.  he 
moved  on  to  a  lifetime  of  high-level, 
hlgh-responsibUlty  positions  in  the 
Army:  Superintendent  at  West  Point; 
commander,  U.S.  forces  in  Berlin;  com- 
mander, Eighth  Army,  South  Korea; 
and  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
to  name  but  a  few  of  his  tough  assign- 
ments. Presidents  from  both  parties 
actively  sought  his  advice  and  his  keen 
understanding  of  global  military  af- 
fairs—a real  testimony  to  the  respect 
in  which  he  was  held. 

But  behind  all  the  job  titles  and 
high  ranking  assignments  was  a  man 
who  loved  his  countrjr,  a  man  who 
spent  his  life  working  for  the  defense 
of  America;  and  an  authentic  war  hero 
who  risked  his  life  in  the  line  of  batUe 
to  defend  our  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  General  Taylor  was  a 
one-of-a-kind  American.  His  patriotism 
and  dedication  will  continue  to  inspire 
us. 


Adams  gave  a  short  prepared  speech 
in  which  he  idmtifled  the  greatest 
problem  that  his  new  role  aa  President 
of  the  Soiate  would  pose  for  him: 
"Not  wholly  without  experience  In 
public  assemblies,  I  have  been  more 
accustomed  to  take  a  share  in  their  de- 
bates, than  to  preside  in  their  delib- 
erations." The  job  as  the  Senate's  pre- 
siding officer  required  that  Adams 
behave  counter  to  his  every  instinct 
and  passion:  Time  after  time  he 
rushed  into  action,  only  to  be  forced  to 
check  himself.  Time  after  time  he 
tried  in  vain  to  hold  his  tongue.  As  the 
first  Senate  labored  to  establish  prece- 
dents of  protocol  and  conduct,  Adams 
was  most  vociferous  as  he  campaigned 
endlessly  for  elaborate  titles  and  cere- 
monies. 

For  the  next  8  years  Adams  chafed 
in  a  job  for  which,  for  the  only  time  in 
his  life,  he  really  felt  unsulted.  He 
had.  however,  the  satisfaction  of  often 
exercising  one  of  his  only  constitution- 
ally mandated  powers— bresJElng  tie 
votes.  During  his  service  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, John  Adams  cast  29  tie  breaking 
votes,  more  than  any  of  his  42  succes- 
sors in  that  position. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

JOHX  ADAMS  DKLIVSas  XHAnOinUL  APDRW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  ^ril 
21,  1789,  198  years  ago  today,  John 
Adams  delivered  his  inaugural  address 
as  the  first  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  in  New  York  City.  Sena- 
tors, Ralph  Izard  and  Caleb  Strong 
conducted  Adams  into  the  Senate 
Chamber  that  day  in  the  remodeled 
city  hall  at  the  comer  of  Wall  and 
Nassau  Streets.  There,  the  Senate's 
first  President  Pro  Tempore  John 
Langdon  addressed  Adams,  saying,  "I 
have  it  in  charge  from  the  Senate,  to 
introduce  you  to  the  Chair  of  this 
House,  and  also  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  appointment  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  Then  Langdon  escorted 
Adams  to  the  rostrum. 


INF  AND  NUCLEAR  TESTING 
ISSUES 

MiaXUlO  WITH  PRBSIDKIIT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing, the  Republican  congressional 
leadership  met  with  the  President  to 
discuss  the  budget  and  arms  control 
issues.  I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words 
now  about  the  arms  control  aspects  of 
our  meeting— and  specifically,  about 
the  issues  of  an  INF  agreement  and 
nuclear  testing. 

CAunousLT  HOPDm.  OH  nir 

On  the  INF  issue,  my  view— and  I 
think  the  President's— is  one  of  very 
cautious  optimism.  There  has  been 
some  progress.  But  I  have  learned  one 
thing  watching  the  Soviets:  Let  us  not 
coimt  our  chickens  imtil  they  are 
hatched.  And  even  then,  let  us  make 
sure  we  look  those  little  birds  over 
very  carefully— to  see  if  they  are  the 
kind  we  really  want  to  put  on  the 
dining  room  table. 

E^ren  in  the  best  of  circumstances, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  more 
months  of  negotiations  before  we  sign 
anything.  So  let  us  keep  our  feet  on 
the  ground;  and  let  us  not  put  pres- 
sure on  the  President  to  "buy"  a  deal 
prematurely. 

THS  msT  FHioarrr  vbupicatioii 

But  we  can,  and  should,  ask  right 
now:  What  kind  of  agreement  do  we 
want?  We  discussed  that  with  the 
President  this  moming,  and  will  be 
discussing  it  with  other  administration 
officials,  with  Senators,  Members  of 
Congress,  and  others  in  the  coming 
days  and  weeks. 

The  first  priority,  in  my  mind,  is 
good  verification.  The  people  in  the 
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Kramlln  irtio  are  wpnn«lhl»  far  Af- 
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control 


■!•  not  ttM  ttBtf  of  people  wbose  word 


B  MM  to  Mi^  an*  t»  tiM  •zperti  I 
talkad  toe  On  OIF  qvtwn,.  It  ii 
t»  vntfy  an  acccencnt 
Uniita  tt*M»  ana  that 
ahigbar  Unit  foi  aafdi  aida^  RWit 
tha  Soidata  are  wffitec  to  aUmi* 

ttaajr  want  to  keep  100  In 
1 4a  nat  tfeiiik.  that  ia  tba  waor  to 


worldadda  on  theae 
aakaa  varUlcar 
It  aaakeB  mtich 
;  of  the  aacucitr  of 
L  And.  finaU;, 
:  atroidi  the  troutding  issue  of 
inttte  Itattedatalas  tcatatim 
Bill  leimiittMi.  fliiit  and 


•a  the  agree- 
da  to  the  eeetaU  mflttarr  bal- 
One  thing  is  dear  to  me:  If  we 
***— *'**»^  aU  a<  our  jntannrdiate-range 

nMlasOes  and 


our  

an  Soviet  IHF  foieea  have  to  go.  too. 

Tbey  now  have  more  INF  systems 
we  do.  They  done  have  dkorter 
I  tnr  miadlBB.  Bat  the  end  resnlt 
hr  wrn  arrn  <«  all  IMF  systems. 
And  tet  me  wnphaalwe:  When  I  say 

aewano.  I  am  talking  about  Bero-sero 

tfobal— in  Earope;  and  in  the  Soviet 

thefeshouid 

be  BO 


ThMw  wte*  w«Hld  be  tte  imvact  of 
I  ao  tlM- NATO  alliance? 
INF  feacea  oat  of 
delink**  our  defense 
from  the  defenae  of  Western  Europe? 
Aa  hard  as  it  ""tg***-  he  for  us  to  imag- 
ine a  foD-acale  Sbvlet  assault  in 
Earope  without  a  Xtaited  States  re- 
do wony 
It  So  midar  pacvafllBg  miUtary 
to  "■**'*"'*^  every 
irtieth- 
r  br  tttt  Saiviata  ar  our  aDtaa— it  Is  kn- 
ne  agieemeiK 
a  credible 
TOdted  Statca  nnrlear  preaoice  in 
Europe. 

A  "nuclear-free  Europe"  sotmds 
great— vnfeB  yea  reallsr  anaiyae  It.  The 
fact  ii^  we  need  seme  nooear  weapons 

dknger  ttie  peace;  ttiey  keei^  it. 
IVcHV,  evcD  wndfT  the  kind  of  agree- 

at  a  ndni- 
OllUsh  isd 
ftfotki  nudear  fones  would  remain. 
Wt  wavM  keep  about  4.500  tactkxl. 
battlefidd    nuclear     wartieada.     We 


would  have  European-based  bombers. 
Andl  on  tiioae  bomliers,  "*****"****'"  As 

SOi   t^fttittiibfij    is   incorporated, 
efffecttveness  Is  likely  to  increase 
And.  of  course,  we  do 
major  nudear  fbrccs  Just  off- 
in  EiBope — aircraft  carriers  and 
ships,  carrier-based  planes,  and 


far  as  I  am  concerned,  at  an  abso- 
Iute|  minimum,  none  of  the  fbrces  I 
hav#  Just  listed  diould  be  on  the  bar- 
gaining table.  And  none  should  be  put 
on  the  table— until  we  do  something 
about  the  enormous  advantage  the  So- 
vlet9  now  have  in  conventionaL  forces 
inE|iropc. 

Finally,  we  shouldn't  be  «ig«<ng  any 
agniBnent  wiiiclti  compranises  our 
liglit  to  puooe  the  strategic  dafeoae 
initiattve.  SDL  At  one  time.  t3m  Soal- 
ets  irere  fwiuWtlnuiny  anjr  other  anna 
coBlKot  agrssiiunt  liwluding  an  INF 
agr«ment— OB  anr  willingness  to  close 
dmRH  Idle  8DI  shop.  But  we  stuck  to 
our  funs. 

a|I  has  been  eailcd  many  things: 
Vnm.  space  shield  to  pie-in-thc  sksr; 
IrcBB  bargaining  <di^.  to  the  kfller  of 
asm^  ooolirrt.  But  in^  the  end,  SDK  bofls 
dow^  to  two  very  down-to-Earth  con^ 
ecpt^ 

BBI  Am  nXAXXOIC  SXABILITT 

Wst,  if  the  Soviets  know  a  first 
strive  wm  not  work— because  SDI  te 
th«  and  capable  of  preserving  our 
aUlKy  to  strike  back— then  there  win 
be  go  first  strike.  And  we  win  have 
ach^ed  the  bottom-line  goal  of  our 
whole  nudear  strategy. 

Second,  if  the  Soviets  know  that  we 
hava  the  resources,  the  technology, 
and  the  will  to  develop  SDI— thai 
thejt  sliould  teaUae  the  futility  of  fur- 
ther off  enatee  arms  buUdupL  That  can 
opeg  the  door  to  the  possibility  of 
maj^  strategic  arms  reductions. 

"^at  is  wdv  we  need  to  pursue  SDL 

is  why  we  cannot  Just  give  it 

awa^.  or  bargain  It  away— or  legislate 

itai 


Now.  tiiere  are  a  number  of  ways  to 
akin  thai  particular  cat.  Dt  submitting 
the  traayaa  foe  Senate  adrioa  and  oon- 
semt.  th<t  PreaidBnt  came  up  with  one: 
Any  vedUlcatian  prooaduraa  wwBkad 
out  wttb.  the  Sovlata  would  have  to 
come  to  the  Soiate  for  approval 
befoee  tuie  treatiaa  would  go  into 
eifect.  Qanate  Republicans  came  up 
with  a»  aoeeptaUe  variant  en  the 
same  idi^me:  Ziet  us  get  the  veriflei^ 
tion  prooedurea  dearly  in  place  before 
we  give  gdvlce  and  miuwiit  in  the  first 
place. 

Either  formula  was  acceptable  to  me 
and— I  believe— to  the  Ptaaident.  The 
key  waa  khis:  We  have  all  had  anoui^ 
of  buyink  a  "pig  in  the  poke."  Let  us 
i^fc^l tlfi»|"i^a''  dotted  and  aU  the  "t's" 
croaaed  before  signing.  That  Is  the 
basic  pogit,  and  the  one  we  oui^  to 
act  by. 

Now,  tbere  woe  some  around  the 
Senate  ^ho  had  a  different  idea.  For 
them,  ttie  fact  of  a  treaty — getting  it 
signed:  getting  it  ratified:  and  getting 
it  an  done  by  a  certain  date— that 
seemed  to  be  the  paramount  thing. 

Now,  I  do  not  quarrd.  with  the  mo- 
tives of  any  of  my  oeUeagues.  But  I  do 
qMarrd  with  the  result  we  would 
aehieve  \t  we  approved  ttaiose  treaties 
betore— and  I  onphasiae  before— we 
know  th«y  can  be  verified. 

The  President  did  the  right  thing— 
and  Senate  RepnbMcaiis  are  doing  the 
rig^  thing — in  insisting  on  verifica- 
tion, nafted  down  tight,  first.  When, 
and  onlx  when,  that  is  acocunpUshed— 
then  we  can  put  the  treatiea  in  effect. 


I^^.M^ 


or 


TBUFICATIOII 


Just  say  one  final  word, 
aboat  another,  rdated  issue  discussed 
in  Moscow— aadear  testing.  We  have 
befse  ua  in  the  Senate  two  nudear 
tes^ig  treaties:  The  Threshold  Test 
Bani  Tteaty  [TTBTl.  and  the  Peaceful 
NUiiear  »^i««to««  i^aty  [FNETl. 
An4  what  happened  in  Moscow,  it 
tft  aae.  bears  dteectly- on  bmw  the 
.  te  act  en  those  two  trc»- 

T^ere  is  net  Bsnch  debate  th^  those 
twtr  treaties,  if  faithfully  implement- 
ed, would  wen  serve  the  interests  of 
the  lUnited  States.  The  issue  is  whethr 
cr  0:  net  we  can  be  sure  the  Soviets 
ttve  H»  to  their  obligatlaiw: 
tiwsF  awwdd  keeP'  thetar  word; 
the  treatfca  couki  be  verified. 


It  seciiis  te  me  that  Owiietaiy 
Shidtz'  recent  (fiscuarions  on  testing  in 
Moaoow  Reaffirmed  the  good  sense  of 
i^iat  approach. 

Some  yrogress  may  have  been  made. 
We  hav«  broached  the  idea  of  each 
side— th4  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union— conducting  a  test  at  eadi 
other's  test  site— to  assure  that  we 
could  ef|ectivdy  monitor  and  evaluate 
eadi  otttnr's  tests.  If  we  could  reach 
thaft  agiieemcnt.  we  would  take  a  big 


step  forward  toward  an  acceptable  ver- 
ification 'regime. 

But  so  far,  we  do  not  have  that 
agreement.  We  have  an  idea.  Both 
stdes  are  explming  the  idea.  And  we 
have  the  Soviets— as  usual— sending 
out  miMd  signals.  But  we  do  not  yet 
have  a  smed-and  sealed  agreement. 

UntU  we  do— either  en  the  immedir 
ate  (viegbion  of  ha.viBg  theae  tots;  or 
on  the  l^roader  verification  questtoo— 
then  we:  have  no  agreement;  at  ksast. 
no  agreement  that  I  wiU  support,  and 
which  the  Senate  wiU  support. 

It  is  Bist  this  simple:  We  want  to 
give  advice  and  consent  to  tlie  nudear 
testing  treaties;  we  want  to  do  it  soon. 
But  we  do  not  want  to  do  it  any  sooner 
than  ia  rigbt— for  the  Senate,  and  tor 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 


The  Prealdent  is  to  be  f«mm>iM«a«i 
for  pursuing  the  question  of  verifica- 
tion of  nudear  testing  ao  aggreaslvdy 
with  the  Sovieta.  We  aU  hope  the  on- 
going negotiations  wiU  bring  success. 

But  we  serve  no  one's  cause,  except 
the  Soviets',  if  we  push  for  actually 
approving  treatiea  before  they  are 
ready  for  final  approvaL 

Mr.  Preaidait.  I  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  earlier,  but  I  would 
say  that  there  is  a  lot  of  work  yet  to 
be  done  before  there  is  any  agreement. 
Anyone  who  believes  that  Secretary 
Shultz  made  scmie  agreonent  is  totally 
mistaken  There  are  going  to  be  weeks 
and  we^s  and  months  and  months  of 
discusBlmi  on  this  floor.  In  ccunmlttees, 
with  the  President,  wltii  experts  in  the 
field.  As  I  said  at  the  outset.  I  think 
thNe  Is  some  room  ttxr  cautious  <H>tl- 
mism,  and  that  is  about  as  far  as  I 
would  go  at  this  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRIfitUDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Btbo).  The  distinguished  Soiator 
from  ¥naoonsin  is  recognized. 


SENATE  BANKING  BILL  POTS 
NA'nON'S  FINANCIAL  FRAME- 
WORK UP  TO  THE  CONOKEB8 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  on  April  •  issued  a 
chaUenge  to  the  Congress  to  step  up 
to  the  plate  and  write  legislatian  that 
tarings  our  hanking  laws  up  to  date.  In 
•a  edItoHlal  liOteled  "The  bankers' 
Lament,"  the  Post  reacted  to  the 
recent  H»wM»^g  biU  paiiwd  by  this 
body.  And  it  reacted  omstructively. 
The  editorial  commented  spedfically 
on  the  sectkm  of  that  biU  Uutt  provid- 
ed for  a  1-year  moratorium  on  new 
bank  powen.  The  editorial  oonunented 
that  in  passing  this  moratorium  the 
Senate  was  saying  that  It  has  not 
thought  its  way  through  the  question 
of  what  new  securities  powers  the 
banks  should  have.  But  we  were  saying 
the  finandal  world  is  changing  and 
one  way  or  another  the  banks  have  to 
respond  to  these  changes.  The  editori- 
al also  points  out  that  the  powers  that 
banks  have  are  being  redefined  right 
now.  "It's  happening  not  by  any  ra- 
tional plan  but  through  a  process  of 
picking  loopholes  in  otaaolete  laws." 
The  editorial  condudee  wiUi  this  dear 
challenge  to  this  OoDgreas: 

Tbe  only  jMCttleattan  tor  tamsOim  it  (the 
iiMNvtartam)  into  law  would  be  a  firm  inten- 
tioB  In  Congwi  te  proceed  with  brood  and 
substantial  honfc^lng  refarm  Ifigtelotkm 
wttUn  ttie  next  year.  Otherwiae  tlUa  mora- 
tortum  would  be  «  mere  procrMtlnatloti 

To  whidi  this  Senator  says:  "Amen." 
Having  said  as  much,  Mr.  President, 
this  Senator  does  not  underestimate 
the  kmg  uphlU  dimb  necessary  to 
enact  such  a  refonn.  In  the  SO  years 
experioice  this  Senator  has  had  on 
the    Banking    Committee.    I    have 


learned  that  no  matter  how  much  the 
Senate  iwovldea  for  the  banka.  it  wm 
not  be  enough  for  many  of  them.  And 
no  matter  how  Uttle  we  provide  In  new 
powers  for  the  banks  it  wIU  be  too 
much  for  the  aecurltieB  dealers,  the 
real  estate  intereata,  and  the  insurance 
business.  I  have  also  learned  that 
there  is  nothing  easier  in  facing  this 
kind  of  legislative  prdilem  than  doing 

nnthing 

So  What  practical  steps  could  the 
Congress  take  the  rest  of  this  year  to 
provide  for  a  modoniaatlan  of  our  fi- 
nancial legislation  that  would  improve 
the  wxmnmtr  wmid  for  depoaitors, 
borrowers,  home  buyers,  and  investors 
aa  weU  as  a  fair  chance  to  compete  for 
the  various  supplies  oi  these  financial 
services? 

nrst,  there  are  aone  powers  now 
denied  to  banks  sfanply  becauae  some 
of  the  legislation  governing  bank  par- 
ticipation was  enacted  before  the  ac- 
tivities came  into  ezlstenoe.  If  these 
activities  do  not  adversdy  affect  the 
safety  and  souiHlneaB  of  banks  <»-  in- 
volve a  conflict  of  interest  why  riiould 
not  banks  be  allowed  to  offer  theae 
services?  I  refer  spedfically  to  sudi 
powers  as  the  legal  right  to  underwrite 
revenue  bonds.  At  the  time  of  CHaas- 
Stregall.  revenue  bonds  were  of  virtu- 
ally no  conaequenoe.  General  obliga- 
tion bonds  were  of  conaequenoe  and 
Olaas-SteagaU  psmltted  banks  to  un- 
dowrite  them.  Revenue  bonds  are 
generally  of  eqiul.  sometime  superior, 
safety  to  general  ottWgatkm  bonds. 
Today  the  annual  volume  of  revenue 
bonds  tmderwrltlng  Is  tai  the  hundreds 
of  bOlions  of  dollars.  It  is  very  big 
business.  Banks  ahould  be  aUowed  in. 

Then  there  are  mortgage-backed  ae- 
curitiea— a  bond  bailed  by  a  pool  of 
mortgagea.  Here  is  another  aecurity 
that  haa  only  fknirlahed  in  a  signifi- 
cant way  in  the  past  4  or  S  years,  ac- 
tuall  very  recently.  Again  there  would 
be  no  safety  and  soumkiess  and  no 
conflict  of  Intoest  involved  if  banks 
woe  pomitted  to  underwrite.  And 
baiAs  could  bring  a  special  expertise 
to  the  process.  After  all.  banks'  knowl- 
edge of  mortgage  lending  la  far  greater 
than  that  ot  the  inveatBoent  hanking 
houses  that  now  underwrite  these  se- 
curities. 

And  how  about  permitting  banks  to 
underwrite  oommerdal  papa?  Is  it  not 
true  timt  the  most  oomaMn  activity  of 
Ktinlrft  is  making  oonunerdal  loans? 
This  is  their  businesa.  And  what  Is 
commercial  papa?  It  is  a  aubatitute 
tar  short-tenn  conunerdal  loana.  Ex- 
cluding banks  from  this  activity  re- 
moves a  highly  competent  agency. 
Bank  participation  in  the  oonmiercial 
paper  market  raises  no  safety  and 
soundness  or  conflict  of  interest  prob- 
lem. 

What  reason  is  there  to  exdude 
banks  from  aeUing  mahial  funds?  By 
their  very  nature  mutual  funds  are  di- 
versified. That  generally  makea  tiiem 


safer  than  Inveatmenta  tied  to  a  i 
spedfle  Institutlan.  The  dtveraiflcatlan 
alao  mitigates  any  oonfllet  of  interest 
iwohlem.  So  here  again  It  aeeaM  that 
banks  should  be  allowed  entry. 

Cte  the  other  hand,  ahould  banks  be 
exduded  from  underwriting  kmg-tenn 
debt  or  equity  of  a  ^wrlftp  ooipara- 
tion?  This  Senator  has  an  open  mind 
on  this  issue.  Sudi  ddit  can  be 
often  is  unsafe.  A  bank  that 
writea  such  ddK— when  the 
corporation  goea  aour— may  be  tempt- 
ed to  unload  the  aecurttiea  onto  Its 
trust  accounts.  Was  not  this  predady 
the  situation  that  brou^t  on  the 
OlasB-SteagaU  Act  as  wen  as  mudi 
otho-  security  legislation  In  the  eariy 
1930's?  Bankos  believe  that  the  aitua- 
tlon  has  changed  atnce  the  Great  De- 
pressicsL  They  should  be  diaUenged  to 
make  their  case. 

It  nuiy  be  that  the  CongreaB  after  es- 
tablishing a  record  in  hearings  and  in 
committee  and  floor  debate  win  give 
banks  one  or  two  of  the  enumerated 
powers  or  aU  of  them  or  none  of  them. 
Whatever  the  result,  and  however  the 
Congress  decides,  the  orderly  policy  of 
parliamentary  deliberation  should  pro- 
vide a  far  better  framework  for  our  fi- 
nancial legiBhittnti  than  the  "praoeas 
of  pi(±lng  looph<riea  in  oboolete  iawr* 
as  the  Post  put  It. 

If  the  moratorium  provided  in  the 
Senate  biU— but  omitted  by  the 
House— holds  in  the  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
the  President  signs  the  legisUtion.  the 
Congress  wiU  have  untn  March  S. 
1988.  toaci.Ifwefailtoact.the 
American  people  wlw  uae  our  finandal 
markets  win  be  the  1 

Mr.  President,  I 
sent  that  the  edttwial  to  whk^  I  re- 
ferred from  the  April  8,  1987,  issue  of 
the  WasfaixvtOD  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Rmwa  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Raooan,  as  follows: 

[From  the  WMtitngtan  Post,  Apr.  8.  IMTl 


The  banks'  rampeign  to  dNmtfy  tiielr 
buatnea  ii  not  fotaic  wdL  They  want  to  get 
Into  Inninnoe,  real  estate  and.  abtm  all,  ae- 
curttlet.  Their  lawyen  have  been  prfaiim 
the  reculatras  to  let  theai  go  ahead.  But  the 
Senate  haa  now  paaafrt  an  ll-oonth  morato- 
rium agalnat.  any  further  aponakm  Into 

The  aenaae  was  reaponflDC  to  the  ahrtoks 
of  proteat  tram  the  people  whooe  turf  to 
threatened-the  aeeartttoa  imliianji.  and  the 
insuranoe  and  real  estate  agenta.  But  It  to 
also  deeply  uneasy  about  the  haphasard  and 
pieoemeol  way  that  banks'  powen  are  being 
redeflned.  It's  happeolna  nst  bjr  any 
al  plsB  but  tlwwinti  a  prooaas  of 
loophalea  In  obaoiete  laws.  Tlie  I 
ricfat  to  WORT  about  the  statalUty  at  the 
result. 

The  banks  •mie.  with  aoed  reaaan.  that 
oonwwittnnal  lendlns  to  beeowdns  leaa  proflt- 
able  for  Umbl  Many  bMiwweis  can  now 
raise  loons  by  selUng  aecurltiea  dlreetly  to 
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UiiMtnfi  in  Wall  Strwt.  That  cuU  out  the 
iMoks.  Thejr  want  to  f oDov  tbeir  cuatomen 
Into  the  aeeottleB  maitet  Fair  enou»h.  but 
thera^  anotlMr  ride  to  the  caae.  Tbe  eeooo- 
my  la  now  tn  the  fifth  year  of  expanalon.  tn- 
tenat  lataa  an  (tv  the  atandardi  of  the 
lMOa>  low.  and  the  atock  market  is  boom- 
liW.  Tat  amid  an  that  pnapertty.  bank  faO- 
urea  are  emrentljr  nmntnc  at  the  higfaeat 
level  atawe  the  Depnaalon.  If  that  many 
bankan  have  got  themaetvea  into  aerioua 
titmble  through  mlajudgmenta  in  lending, 
the  part  of  the  bualneai  they  know  beat,  it's 
fair  to  aak  whether  admitting  banks  to  new 
and  unfamiliar  klnda  of  boaineaaea  wHl  nee- 
eanrlly  make  them  atronger  and  aounder. 

In  prindiile.  there's  a  good  eaae  for  letting 
the  taanka  go  into  other  finanrial  busineas- 
ea-bat  only  with  eertatn  careful  oonditions. 
If  banka  are  to  underwrite  aeeurttlea.  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  do  it  with  feder- 
ally inaured  diqwatta.  Depoatt  insurance 
would  act  aa  a  aubaidy  to  which  the  other 
playen  tn  the  aeeurttlea  game  don't  have 
sfrifos  The  tie-in  rulea  need  to  be  sharper 
rnA  clearer.  A  bonk  should  not  be  permitted 
to  make  a  loan  to  a  t"*?  contingent  on. 
let's  say.  getttng  that  oampanys  insurance 
busineaa.  And  tn  theae  exciting  new  ven- 
turaa,  how  safe  will  the  customers'  deposits 
be?  In  paaaiiMr  the  moratortum.  the  Senate 
waa  aaylng  that  it  haant  thought  Its  way 
throu^  these  questions,  But  the  flnandal 
wariA  is  changing  and.  one  way  or  another, 
the  banka  have  to  reapond  to  those  changes. 

The  Houae  la  apparently  going  to  pass  a 
biU  with  no  leferenee  to  a  mnatorium.  leav- 
ing the  final  ilfrial<m  on  it  to  tlie  oonf  era>ce 
committee.  The  only  iusttfication  for  enact- 
ing it  into  law  would  be  a  flim  intention  in 
Oooipeas  to  ptoceed  with  broad  and  sub- 
stantial »«»"M"f  refcnm  legialatlcm  within 
the  next  year.  Otherwise,  this  moratorium 
would  be  mere  procrastinatton. 


)MI 


FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS  OF 
SENATOR  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1963,  1965.  1967.  and  1970.  and  yearly 
ginoe  1972,  I  have  submitted  for  the 
RnoiD  a  hlgtory  of  my  financial  hold- 
ings txom  the  time  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1957  untU  ^rU  of 
1986.  In  order  to  bring  the  full  record 
up  to  date.  I  submit  herewith  the  his- 
tory of  my  financial  holdings  since 
Amll  of  1986. 

My  assets  include  ownership  of  a 
home  in  Madison.  WI.  on  which  I  owe 
a  mortgage  to  the  former  owners;  own- 
ership of  my  home  and  furnishings  in 
Washington.  DC,  on  which  I  owe  a 
mortgage  to  the  Perpetual  American 
Bank:  ownersli^  of  a  1980  automobile; 
ownership  of  one  chewing  account  in 
a  Washington.  DC  bank;  one  checking 
account  in  a  Madison.  WI.  bank,  and 
one  savings  account  in  a  Madison.  WI. 
bank.  I  hold  State  and  municipal 
bonds  totaling  $65,000  and  two  Shear- 
son  Lehman  Managed  Mimicipal  Fund 
accounts  totaling  $79,685. 

I  estimate  my  net  worth  to  be  about 
$680,000. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  is 
an  accurate  record  of  my  financial 
holdings  and  obligations. 

I  herewith  submit  a  balance  sheet 
showing  my  net  worth  and  how  it  was 
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arriv^  at  and  a  copy  of  my  1986  Fed- 
eral BOCMne  tax  return. 

I  daid  $35,384  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
emntent  in  taxes  on  my  1986  income. 
In  addition.  I  paid  $10,375  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  on  1986  income.  My  wife 
and  I  also  paid  $2,706  to  the  District  of 
Coli^ibia  in  ino(»ne  taxes;  $6,347  to 
the  District  and  to  Madison  in  proper- 
ty ti^es  and  $864  in  sales  taxes  for  a 
total' payment  of  $55,676  in  1986  taxes. 
My  taxable  income  in  1986  was 
$109|M8. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
balaace  sheet  and  copy  of  my  1986 
Fed^wl  tax  return  be  printed  in  the 
Rbc0u>. 

Th^re  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial tras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcdRO.  as  follows: 
Net  worth  of  Senator  WiUiam  Proxmire  aa 
of  April  i»$7 

1  and  State  bonds 

;  and  1  savings  account: 
1  Bank  of  Washington .. 
,  WI  chewing  (approx.) 

Madison.  WI  savings 

Sheafson  T^hmii  Managed  Mu- 

nic%>al  Fund  No.  1 „ 

SheatBon  Lehman  Managed  Mu- 

nl<^  Fund  No.  3 

1980,Buick    Regal    (blue   book 

reti  il  value) .......... — 

3097  :>rdway  St.  NW: 

Asa  eased  value ............. — . 

Mo  Igage  value 

PUl  nlMhlwpi 

118 1  radford  Lane.  Madison.  WL 

Asi  eased  value . — » 

Mortgage  value -33.000 

Cash  deposit  in  CivQ  Service  re- 
tir«nent „ 99,963 


23.  Add  [the  amounts  shown  in  the  far 
right  oolui^  for  linea  T  through  33.  Ttiis  is 
your  total  Income,  $164,439. 
Its  to  Income: 

>yee  business  expenses  (attach 
1.950. 
Ion.  from  the  worksheet  on 


25. 
Form  2106; 

26.  IRA 
page  12.$: 

30. 
both  work 

31.  Add 


32.  Sul 
your  adji 
less  than 


$65,000 

633 
1,300 
5,813 

62,696 

16,989 

3,800 

434.304 

-49.974 

25,000 

48.500 


680.034 

VJA  iHDIvntUAL  IHCOKI  TAX  Rbtuui  1986 
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WilUam  and  Ellen  H.  Proxmire.  118  Brad- 
fordtane,  Madison.  WI. 

idential  Election  Campaign:  Do  you 
want  $1  to  go  to  this  fund?  Tes.  If  Joint 
return,  does  your  spouse  want  $1  to  go  to 
this  timd?  Tes. 

Filing    SUtus:    3.    Married    filing    Joint 
retu^  (even  if  only  one  had  income). 
}tlons: 
jYouraelf ;  65  or  over. 

b.  Rwuse. 

c.  Ilrat  names  of  your  dependent  children 
who  lived  with  you:  Douglas. 

f.  {Total  number  of  exemptions  claimed 
(alsojoomplete  line  36).  4. 
Income: 

Wages,    salaries,    tips,    etc.    (attach 
t(s)  W-2),  $130,010. 

iterest  income  (also  attach  Schedule  B 
er  $400),  $537. 

Dividends  (also  attach  Schedule  B  if 
overi$400).  $616. 

lOi  Taxable  refunds  of  state  and  local 
income  taxes,  if  any,  from  the  worksheet  on 
pageO  of  Instructions,  $525. 

IZ,   Business    income    or    (loss)    (attach 
Schedule  C),  $17,500. 
13i  (Capital  gain  or  (loss)  (attach  Schedule 
|1'048. 

Rents,  royalties,  partnerships,  estates, 
etc.  (attach  Schedule  E).  -$3,452. 
Social  security  benefits  (see  page  10), 
(10. 

Taxable  amount,  if  any.  from  worii- 
she^  on  page  11.  (Tax-exempt  interest, 
$3,4$9).  $6,755. 


for  a  married  couple  when 
attach  Sch.  W),  $3,000. 
24  through  SO.  $11,950. 
MB  Income: 

line  31  from  line  23.  This  is 

income.  If  this  line  is 

and  a  child  lived  with  you. 

see  "Earnfed  Income  Credit"  (line  58)  (m 

page  16  of|  instructions.  If  you  want  IRS  to 

figure  your  tax,  see  page  13  of  instructions, 

$143,489.    I 

Tax  Ctmiputatlon: 

33.  Amount  from  line  33  (adjusted  gross 
income),  $143,489. 

34a.  If  rou  itemize,  attach  Schedule  A 
(Fonn  1040)  and  enter  the  amount  from 
Schedule  A,  line  36.  $39,101. 

35.  Subtract  line  34a  or  line  34d.  whichev- 
er applies.]fnHn  line  33.  $113,388. 

$1,080  by  the  total  nimiber  of 
exemptlona  claimed  on  line  6f  (see  page  14), 
$4,330. 

lie  Income.  Subtract  line  36  from 
ter  the  result  (but  not  less  than 
068. 

tax  here.  Check  if  from  (Tax 
lule  X.  T,  or  Z.  or),  $35,484. 
40.  Add  tlines  38  and  39.  Enter  the  total. 
$35,484. 
Credits:! 

43.  Parttal  credit  for  political  contribu- 
tions for  wilch  you  have  receipts,  $100. 

44.  Add  lines  41  through  43.  Sinter  the 
total,  $ioa 

45.  Subtract  line  44  from  line  40.  Enter 
the  resultj  (but  not  less  than  zero),  $35,384. 

49.  Subttact  line  48  from  line  45,  $35,384. 
Other  Taxes: 

55.  Add' lines  49  through  54.  Total  tax, 
$35,384. 


Paymi 
56 

67.    1 
amount 


income  tax  withheld.  $39,147. 
estimated   tax   payments  and 
ipUed  from  1986  return.  $6,430. 

63.  Add]  lines  66  through  63.  Total  pay- 
ments. $41,567. 

Refund  pr  Amount  Tou  Owe: 

64.  If  line  63  is  larger  than  line  56,  enter 
amount  oferpald.  $10,183. 

65.  Amiiunt  of  line  64  to  be  refunded  to 
you.  $10.1 

ULB  A— imaZXD  OBDUCnOHS 

as  shown  on  Form  1040: 
and  Ellen  H.  Proxmire. 

Dental  Expenses: 
rs.  dentists,  nurses,  hospitals,  in- 
lums  you  paid  for  medical  and 
etc..  $3,081. 
(list— include  hearing  aids,  den- 

etc.)  eyeglasses,  $334. 
les  1  through  3c.  and  enter  the 
$3,315. 

ily  the  amount  on  Form  1040,  line 
(.05),  $7,134. 
ouPaid: 
and  local  income  taxes,  $13,593. 

,te  taxes.  $4,968. 
ral  sales  tax  (see  sales  tax  tables 
ion  booklet),  $864. 
the  amotmts  on  lines  6  through  9. 
total  here.  Total  taxes.  $19,436. 
TouPai± 

ime  mortgage  Interest  paid  to  fi- 
tuUons,  $4,311. 


13.  Othw  intnest  you  paid:  Bk  of  Wil- 
mington. $1,917;  NBW.  $1,168:  see  attached. 
$3,280. 

14.  Add  the  amounts  on  lines  11a  through 
13.  Enter  the  total  here.  Total  interest. 
$9,646. 

Contributions  You  Made: 

16a.  Cash  contributions.  (If  you  gave 
$3,000  or  more  to  any  one  organization, 
report  those  oontrilnitions  on  line  15b.)  See 
attached.  $1,740. 

18.  Add  the  amounts  on  lines  15a  through 
17.  Enter  the  total  here.  Total  contribu- 
Uons.  $1,740. 

Miscellaneous  Deductions: 

21.  Tax  return  preparation  fee.  $1,500. 

33.  Other.  Senate  office  exp..  $71;  see  at- 
tached 3106.  $489. 

33.  Add  the  amounts  on  lines  30  through 
33.  Enter  the  total  here.  Total  miscellane- 
ous. $3,060. 

Sumzoary  of  Itemized  Deductions: 

34.  Add  the  amounts  on  lines  5,  10,  14.  18. 
19,  and  33.  Enter  your  answer  here,  $33,771. 

35.  If  you  checked  Fonn  1040  (Filing 
Status  box  2  or  5,  enter  $3,670.  Filing  Status 
box  1  or  4.  enter  $3,480.  Filing  SUtus  box  3, 
enter  $1,835.).  $3,670. 

36.  Subtract  line  25  from  line  34.  Enter 
your  answer  here  and  on  Form  1040,  line 
34a.  (If  line  25  Is  more  than  line  24,  see  the 
instructions  for  line  26  on  page  22.),  $29, 
101. 

William  and  Ellen  H.  Proxmire. 

scBBtuLZ  a — mrausT  ahd  Divuinn>  mcoiix 

Part  I  Interest  Income: 

3.  Other  Interest  income:  DC  NaU  Bk. 
$393:  United  Bk  371-601.  $160;  United  Bk 
176-014;  $94. 

3.  Add  the  amounts  on  lines  1  and  2.  Enter 
the  total  here  and  on  Form  1040,  line  8. 
$637. 

Part  n  Dividend  Income: 

4.  Dividend  income:  Shearson— 81054. 
$1,901;  Sheanon-81713,  $364. 

5.  Add  the  amounts  on  line  4.  Enter  the 
total  here,  $2,266. 

6.  Capital  gain  distributions.  Enter  here 
and  on  line  13.  Schedule  D.  $1,649. 

8.  Add  the  amounts  on  lines  6  and  7.  Enter 
the  total  here,  $1,649. 

9.  Substract  line  8  from  line  5.  Enter  the 
result  here  and  on  Fonn  1040,  line  0&.  $616. 

Part  ni  Foreign  Accounts  and  Foreign 
Trusts: 

10.  At  any  time  during  the  tax  year,  did 
you  have  an  Interest  in  or  a  sigiuitiu«  or 
other  authority  over  a  financial  account  in  a 
foreign  ooimtry  (such  as  a  bank  account,  se- 
curities account,  or  other  financial  ac- 
count)? (See  pages  23  of  the  instructions  for 
exceptions  and  filing  requiranents  for  Form 
TD  F  90-22.1.)  No. 

11.  Were  you  the  grantor  of.  or  transferor 
to.  a  foreign  trust  which  existed  during  the 
current  tax  year,  whether  or  not  you  have 
any  beneficial  interest  in  it?  If  "Tes."  you 
may  have  to  file  Forms  3520,  2520-A.  or  926. 
No. 

scHXDXTLS  c— PBorrr  oa  (loss)  raoM  susnrass 
oa  FKonssiOH 

Name  of  proprietor 
William  Proxmire. 

A.  Principal  business  or  profession,  includ- 
ing product  or  service  (see  instructions): 
Speaker  services. 

B.  Principal  business  code  (from  page  2): 
7880. 

C.  Business  name  and  address:  8esL  Wil- 
liam Proxmire.  SD  630  Dlrksen  Bldg..  Wash- 
ington. DC  30510. 

F.  Accounting  method:  Cash. 


G.  Was  there  any  change  in  determining 
quantities,  costs,  or  valuations  between 
opening  and  closing  inventory?  Na 

H.  Did  you  deduct  expenses  for  an  office 
in  your  home?  No. 

Part  I  Income: 

la.  OroBS  receipts  or  sales.  $17,600. 

c  Subtract  line  lb  from  line  la  and  mter 
the  balance  here,  $17,600. 

3.  Subtract  line  3  from  line  Ic  and  enter 
the  gross  profit  here.  $17,600. 

5.  Add  lines  3. 4a.  and  4b.  This  is  the  gross 
inccnne.  $17,600. 

Part  n  Deductions: 

35.  Taxes  (Do  not  include  windfall  profit 
tax  here  See  line  39.),  $100. 

31.  Add  amounts  in  columns  for  lines  6 
through  30d.  These  are  the  total  deductions, 
$100. 

33.  Net  profit  or  (loss).  Subtract  line  31 
from  line  5  and  enter  the  result.  If  a  profit, 
enter  on  Form  1040,  line  13.  and  on  Sched- 
ule SE,  line  2  (or  line  5  of  Form  1041  or 
Form  1041S).  If  a  loss,  you  must  go  on  to 
line  33,  $17,500. 

SCHSDULX  D— CAPrrAL  GAIHS  AHD  LOSSBS  AHD 
KXCOHCnjATIOH  OP  POUIS  lOSS-B 

Name(s)  as  shown  on  Form  1040:  William 
and  Ellen  H.  Proxmire. 

1.  Report  here,  the  total  sales  of  stocks, 
bonds,  etc,  reported  for  1986  by  your  broker 
to  you  on  Form(s)  1099-B  or  an  equivaleit 
subsUtute  sUtemenUs),  $20,507. 

Part  n  Long-term  Capital  Gains  and 
Losses— Assets  Held  More  Than  Six  Months: 

9a.  Form  1099-B  Transactions  (Sales  of 
Stocks.  Bonds,  etc.): 

5000  SH-NJ  Health.  6/15/76.  4/14/86: 
Sales  price.  $4,900;  cost  or  other  basis. 
$5,030:  loss  $130. 

Shearson  Municipal.  7/10/85.  6/04/86: 
Sales  price.  $3,500;  cost  or  other  basis. 
$3,339;  gain.  $161. 

Shearson  Municipal.  7/10/85,  8/08/86: 
Sales  price,  $7,000;  cost  or  other  basis, 
$6,666;  gain.  $434. 

Shearson  Municipal,  7/10/86.  9/04/86: 
Sales  price.  $400:  cost  or  other  basis,  $364; 
gain.  $36. 

Shearson  Municipal.  7/10/86.  12/15/86: 
Sales  price.  $4,707;  cost  or  other  basis, 
$4,227;  gain.  $480. 

9b.  Total  (add  column  (d)).  $20,507. 

13.  Capital  gain  distributions.  $1,649. 

16.  Add  all  of  the  transactions  on  lines  9a 
and  9c  and  lines  10  through  15  in  columns 
(f)  and  (g):  Loss.  $139:  gain.  $2,760. 

17.  Net  long-term  gain  or  (loss),  combine 
columns  (f )  and  (g)  of  line  16,  $3,631. 

Part  m  Summary  of  Parts  I  and  II: 

18.  Combine  lines  8  and  17,  and  enter  the 
net  gain  or  does)  here,  $3,631. 

19.  If  line  18  shows  a  gain,  enter  the  small- 
er of  line  17  or  line  18.  Enter  zero  if  there  is 
a  loss  or  no  entry  on  line  17,  $2,621. 

20.  Enter  60%  of  line  19,  $1,573. 

21.  Subtract  line  20  from  line  18.  Enter 
here  and  on  Form  1040,  line  13,  $1,048. 


-suFPLXifxirrAi.  ncoiia  schkdui:b 
Name(8)  as  shown  on  Form  1040:  William 
and  Ellen  H.  Proxmire. 
Part  I  Rental  and  Royalty  Income  or 


): 


Property  A:  MAD,  WISC-118  Brad.  No. 

Rental  and  Royalty  Income: 

3a.  Rents  received.  $4,680. 

Rental  and  Royalty  Expenses: 

8.  Insurance.  $204. 

10.  Mortgage  interest  paid  to  financial  in- 
stitutions (see  Instructions).  $4,960. 

14.  Taxes  (Do  ix>t  include  windfall  profit 
tax  here.  See  Part  m.  line  34.).  $1,379. 


18.  Total  expenses  other  than  depreda- 
tion and  depletion.  Add  llnea  4  through  17. 
$6.64X 

19.  Depreciation  expense  (see  Part  V  In- 
structicms).  or  deidetion  (see  Publication 
636).  $1,590. 

20.  TotaL  Add  lines  18  and  19.  $8,133. 

21.  Income  or  (loss)  from  rental  or  royalty 
propertiea.  Subtract  line  20  from  line  3a 
(renU)  or  3b  (royalUes).  -$3.45X 

23.  Add  properUes  with  losses  on  line  21. 
and  enter  the  total  (losses)  here.  -$3,462. 

24.  Ombine  amounts  on  lines  22  and  23. 
and  enter  the  net  profit  or  (loss)  here. 
-$3,452. 

26.  Total  rental  or  royalty  income  or 
(loss).  CtNnbine  amounts  on  lines  24  and  36. 
and  enter  the  total  here.  If  ParU  H  and  IH 
on  page  3  do  not  apply  to  you.  enter  the 
amount  from  line  36  on  Form  1040.  line  18. 
Otherwise,  include  the  amount  from  line  36 
in  line  36  on  page  3  of  Schedule  E.  -$3,462. 

Part  IV  Summary: 

36.  Total  Income  or  (loas).  CunUne  linea 
28,  30.  S3,  and  35.  Enter  total  here  and  on 
Form  1040,  line  18,  -$3,462. 

SCBXDULI  W— DCDUCnOII  POS  A  MABBTP 
COUPLE  WHBI  BOTH  WOIK 

Names  as  shown  on  Form  1040:  William 
and  Ellen  H.  Proxmire. 
Step  1  Figure  your  earned  income: 

1.  Wages,  salarlea.  tlpa.  etc.  from  Form 
1040.  Une  7  (do  not  include  pensions  or  an- 
nuities reported  on  Form  1040.  line  16  or 
lines  17a  and  17b):  Tou.  $75,100;  your 
qpouae.  $66310. 

2.  Net  profit  or  (lOBS)  tnm  self-employ- 
ment (from  Schedules  C  and  F  (Form  1040). 
Schedule  K-1  (Form  1065).  and  any  other 
earned  Income):  Tou.  $17,600. 

3.  Add  lines  1  and  2.  TUs  is  your  total 
earned  Income:  Tou.  $92,600;  your  spouse. 
$65,810. 

Step  2  Figure  your  qualified  earned 
income: 

4.  Add  amounts  entered  on  FOnn  1040. 
lines  25.  26.  27.  and  any  rn>ayment  of  sui>- 
plemental  unemployment  benefits  (sub-pay) 
Included  on  line  31.  Enter  the  total  (see  In- 
structions below):  Tou,  $3,000;  yoiu-  spouae, 
$6,960. 

5.  Subtract  line  4  from  line  3.  This  is  your 
qualified  earned  income.  If  the  amount  in 
coliunn  (a)  or  (b)  is  zero  (-0-)  or  leas,  stop 
here.  Tou  may  not  take  this  deduction:  Tou. 
$89,600;  your  spouse.  $49  J60. 

Step  3  Figure  your  deduction: 

6.  Omipare  the  amounts  in  columns  (a) 
and  (b)  of  line  5  above.  Enter  the  analler 
amount  here.  (Enter  either  amount  if  6(a) 
and  5(b)  are  the  same.)  Do  not  enter  more 
than  $30,000.  $30,000. 

7.  Percentage  used  to  figure  the  deduction 
(10%). 

8.  Multiply  the  amount  on  line  6  by  the 
percentage  on  Une  7.  This  Is  the  amount  of 
your  deduction.  Enter  the  answer  here  and 
on  Ftorm  1040.  line  SO.  $3,000. 

POBM  310* — nirbOTBa  BoaoRBS  aarsjisaa 

^^lliam  Proxmire. 

Part  I  Employee  Bustneas  Expenses  De- 
ductible in  Figuring  Adjusted  Oroas  Income: 

4.  Travel  expenses  while  away  from  home 
overnight  including  meals,  lodging,  airline, 
car  rental,  taxi.  etc.  $3,000. 

7.  Add  lines  1  through  6.  $3,000. 

9.  If  line  7  is  more  than  line  8.  enter  dif- 
ference here  and  on  form  1040.  line  25  and 
incL  it  on  form  1040.  In  7.  $3,000. 

POBM  SIOS— niPLOTB  BUBimBa  XXPBnB 

Ellen  H.  Proxmire 
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lkl«l.hiM.iMia«- 


I  %ereiiy  oefttfy  that  I  mm  in  tiavel  atatna 
in  vie  Waabincton.  D.C.  ana.  away  from 
mjr  [borne  state  of  WlMwiahy  In  the  per- 
oC  nor  official  dottea  aa  a  Member 
for  3M  dafa  duitac  tlie 


MAR^  HATFIEU)— SPOKESMAN 
FCXIFBACB 

Mr.    ^>ROZMIRE.    Mr.    President. 

from  tiibe  to  time  the  Senate  te  craoed 

with  a*  tndhrklual  who  standi  oat 

from  ttie  crowd— who  makes  a  differ- 

his  kaderdilp 

Paul  DoaiAas 

was  Jake  Jsnts.  And  we  hate 

SUA  ajpemn  senrinc  In  the  Senate 

«M    today— Mabk  Haxrau>  of  Oreton. 

The  «Mdenee  for  this  eondnafam  Is 
not  hart  to  And.  It  is  obvious  to  any  of 
OS  irtK)  have  served  with  Mabk  Hat- 
nBj>  for  any  period  of  time.  But  per- 
1^  haps  it  has  never  been  better  cata- 
loced  titan  in  the  recent  Interview  of 
the  ran^lnc  member  of  the  Appr^iria- 
L7II  tkns  Committee  In  Aims  Cantroi 
TVxlay.  pooslder  i^iat  Senator  was  the 
lone  vote  against  the  first  defense 
bndcet  presented  by  President  Rngan 
in  19eL|Or  the  first  to  introduoe  1 

sUv  fundinc  the 
andnezie  gas.  And  the  only  Oovemor 
In  the  Nation  to  vote  acainst  the  Gtilf 
of  TooWn  Reaolution  at  the  Natkmal 
Meetinc.  Or  the  leader  in 
the  Seikate  of  those  who  felt  that 
SALT  It  did  not  curb  Uie  anns  race 
butslm*ly  redirected  it. 
Only>CABK  HaxnuB  flU  that  de- 
Arms  Contzol  Today  tells  us 
hy.  li^>K  HaximB  was  one  of  the 
firrt  Americans  to  enter  Hiroshima 
afto- thf  bomb: 

In  front  of  aw  in  inra«*«ima  that  day  waa 
tbe  rawjaisht  ot  war.  Remamber  it  waa 
than  visaal.  It  waa  the 
■ndl  tod,  becanae  the  bodlea  bad  not  an 
been  recoveied.  Yon  asw  the  real  evil  aide  of 
tt  doea  to  ati^  people  of  their  ao- 
vl  faeadea  of  fwliiraHoB.  and 
onttaR.  I^ecaiiae  here  VCR  American  aervloe 
for  aoid  teeth  out  of 
a  Uttle  eanliw.  The  bomb 
didnt  odate  that.  U  waa  a  — ..i*«i*Tittim  of 
a4iat  war  in  general  does  to  raduoe  the  cul- 
ture of  t^nnan  Uf e  to  anhnaHatte  tendenctea. 

is  the  key  to  the  arms 
HAxmLD  marks  it  aoeu- 


teefanolocy.  And  of  aU  the  ini- 
about  theae  daya,  virtually 
to  Bmlt  tedmolocy. 

him  to  oondude  that: 
iT  n  Bilinmliiil  to  UnA  the 
tiawbat  tt  had  nothli«  to 
the  tzlner.  the  Ig- 
tedmolosy. 

one  translate  finn  convic- 
tion baaied  on  personal  experience  into 


poUtkal 


Senator  from 


fc 
of 
19M  and  that  my  deductable  Uvinc  expoiaes 


reality?  The 
bells  as  thei 
Tlie  pti  Doaophy  of  acane  political  people  is 
that  untj  I  we  know  that  we  can  win  a  point. 


we  don't  create  a  confrontation  on  the  iaaue. 
W*  had  to  ooont  iuada.  Othen  will  say.  and 
I  happen  ta  btfanr  to  tbla  odiar  sdiodl  of 
thousht.  that  yan  rail  yui  bead  op  tkom 
the  bead,  avan  ttaoutfi  you  Ididw  you  aae 
■otais  to  sat  shot  aL  Becauae  at  some  point 
if  you  are  SEdng  to  change  the  dinetlon  of 
that  herd,  there's  got  to  be  a  bead  up.  And 
then  pretty  aoon  there  win  be  a  second,  and 
a  ttilrti,  a  f onrtli,  and  pretty  soon  you  can 
shift  the  dliatblun  of  tlie  herd. 

Mask  oonjdes  this  view  of  indtvfidQ- 
Qam  with  an  overriding  uuucem  for 
the  wtffare  of  mankind.  That  is  ^rtiat 
gives  rise  to  his  question:  *'What  is  na- 
tfonal  defense?"  He  answers  his  own 
question  succinctly  by  obsoring  that: 

As  long  aa  we  loolt  at  national  defenae  in  a 
narrow  peiapeettve  of  ndlttary  weaponry, 
then  we  are  never  going  to  have  enough 
moBsy  in  tba  mUttvy  budget  Untn  you 
look  at  naUanal  dafenaaa  in  tbe  broader  eonr 
teat  of  ^-^^  infkaaferacturc.  a  prodoctlve 
eeonsmy,  a  good  education  system,  a 
bealUiy  weO^iouziahed  people,  a  weU- 
t»/m««»«t  pfnipiy  cazeful  monltcwlng  and  stew- 
ardship of  natural  reaourccs  theae  are  an 
part  of  our  iial.hBial  tlnPfus^. 

Mr.  President,  few  have  put  it  so 
well  a"'^  certainly  none  with  more  con- 
viction. Those  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  to  save  with  him  know  his 
commitment  to  peace.  It  is  an  example 
tousaU. 

Mx.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Arms  Control  Today 
interview  be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordoed  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaooBD.  as  fbllDws: 

CFrom  Arau  Cantroi  Today.  April  1987] 
TBI  PiAci  PoLRica  or  Maax  Haitizld 

■k  O.  Hatfitid,  Republican  of 
ia  a  maverick  who  often  stands 
fiiat  in  *«*■  pnaltinr"'  on  arma  con- 
trol and  foreign  issues.  Senator  Hatfield  is 
now  the  rankhig  minority  nmnber  of  the 
Senate  Appropriationa  Connnittee  and  the 
BtMTgy  sbkI  water  Ilsaeureas  Submmmit- 
tee.  Ha  waa  chairman  af  tbe  Appropriations 
Coounlttae  from  lMlr-lM6.  In  IMl  when 
the  fltnata  approved  President  Reagan's 
nrst  defenae  budget  by  88-1.  Hatfield  pro- 
vided the  only  dtaaenttaig  vote.  While  most 
RepidtBcana  were  suppoitlng  the  Reagan 
mOttary  boUdap;  Hatfield  was  the  first  to 
introduce  an  amendmant  to  ban  funding  for 
the  produstioB  o<  the  MX  Bdasile  and  stood 
at  the  fataCrcnt  of  an  effort  to  prevent 


Oregon. 


Hattleld'a  rola  aa  disswrit«-  can  be  traced 
to  hia  inxolvament  in  Oregon  poUtica.  In 
1984.  aa  govamoa  of  Oregon.  Hatfield  waa 
the  only  governor  to  vote  agalnat  the  Oulf 
of  Tonkin  Raaolution  at  the  National  Oov- 
emocs'  Mieetbic.  He  was  the  only  senator  to 
vote  agalnat  leafBiuiatfcm  of  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  IliaiiliillSii  daring  bis  firt  year  in 
tbe  Senate  tai  1988.  He  waa  the  that  to  taitro- 
duoe  leglslattnn  to  end  the  Vietnam  War 
through  the  McQovem-Rattleld  amend- 
ment. Tbe  Carter  a«tHiliilB>.iaflon  waa  unaUe 
to  eonqriete  aaaenAIy  of  the  neutron  bomb 
in  I9rr  tato»4iaM>  becauae  BatfMd  bad 
gaiuaied  eaaasfa  votea  to  thwart  that 
eCtort. 

Dorbw  the  SALT  n  debate.  Hatfield 
billed  SALT  U  the  "fltaston  at  arma  con- 
trol,'' not  baisMBi  K  did  not  conatraln  tbe 
Ouvkla.  aa  asoat  IttmibllcsHS  argued,  but  be- 
I  tt  did  not  —**■«''  the  devriopment  of 


counterforoe  weaponry.  Ttuia.  in  1979.  he 
was  the  only  n.S.  Btnstor  to  introduce  a  nn- 
dear  treeae  amendment.  U^aet  tai  1983  he 
'"rmw"'^^'*'*  a  nuclear  freeae  reaotaitlon 
with  Senator  Rdward  M.  Kennedy  (D-ICA). 
Alao  with  Kennedy  be  coauthored  rreegel 
flbw  Tba  Obh  Prtvtnt  iVaelaar  War. 

»»«-w»irf  commanded  '""""g  craft  In  the 
Pkcltle  throu^  aome  of  the  bloodleat  bat- 
tles of  Worid  War  n  at  Iwo  Jtana. 

Anns  Control  Today:  Tba  aiera  on«  of  the 
fint  Afnerlaiiu  to  wttnoM  the  devoMtutktn 
at  mroOOma  te  194S.  Wftal  taipoet  did  OuU 
ccperteace  ho>v€  In  dinieioptJig  soar  pentpac- 
titw  OR  Radaar  anas  iaauadf 

mmtnmui-  jjgi  me  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
situation  leading  up  to  that  day.  We  had 
hwn  In  Battangaa.  FUllppinaa  ai  aging  for 
t.h*  invasion  of  Hftit*"'  TaiawH  th»  tmaiian 
of  Japan.  I  was  in  ""p**  »'»«'■  '""""g  craft 
warfare.  On  Sieptember  2. 194S.  I  was  in  the 
first  squadron  of  abipa  to  taring  tba  Oacupa- 
tion  Fareea  into  Tokyo.  We  UtetaUy  sailed 
paat  thebow  of  the  Mlsaranl  wbila  Oenaal 

we  were  moving  into  Tokyo  thrniitfi  thoae 
rhmTi^iM  that  bad  Juat  bean  cleared,  by  tbe 
mlneaweepea.  we  could  see  onfall  sidsa  of  us 
the  borxendous  obvious  croaaflre  that 
people  would  have  suffered  in  the  Invashwi 
strategy.  And  we  aU  aaid.  thank  Ood  they 
aided  this,  becauae  it  would  probably  have 
ended  with  us  invading  Japan,  and  Okina- 
wa. He  waa  anumg  the  fiiat  American  mlU- 
tary  personnel  to  wltneaa  the  detaatstlon  at 
Hiroriilma  after  the  atomic  bomb  was 
dropped.  That  frperimce  of  war  coupled 
with  bis  religloua  oummlUnent  and  educa- 
tional background,  was  instrumental  in  de- 
veloping the  perspective  wbkii  be  holds 
today. 

Hatfield  earned  his  B JL  from  Willamette 
Unlverstty  in  190  and  an  MJL  from  Stan- 
ford UUveratty  In  194S.  Prior  to  becoming 
governor  of  Oregon  he  was  aaaodate  prof  aa- 
sor  of  political  aetenoe  at  wmamette  Univer- 
sity from  1949-1967.  Ratfldd  is  author  of 
Qmfliet  and  Ocmseienee  (1971)  The  Cbaan 
of  Worid  HtMOtr  (1983).  and  What  About  Ote 
RvuiaiuT  (1983).  This  interview  ivas  con- 
ducted on  February  38.  1987  by  Robert 
aukBn  and  Alex  MOuUdi. 

We  dUnt  understand  the  scope  of  the 
bomb.  Even  tiie  anuuuui'wiieiit  ttaat  we  bad 
diopped  theae  two  bombs  waa  not  under- 
stood. But  we  knew  that  action  had  trig- 
ttsni.  some  ctassHon  of  tbe  fighting.  And  by 
doing  that,  our  Uvea  bad  been  saved.  So  we 
had  the  upbeat  idea  that  what  ended  the 
war  waa  good. 

Then  a  week  or  so  later,  around  Septem- 
ber 10.  we  went  into  Hlroahlma  We  saw  tbe 
defeat,  tbe  indiaerimlnate  devastation  in 
every  dlieutiOD.  And  you  try  to 
that  one  bomb  bad  done  that  The 
tion  waa  beyond  comprehension,  We  had 
ttrmntmA  the  island  of  Iwo  Jima  prior  to  the 
invasion  tbr  78  straight  <teys.  And  we  could 
see  the  quant  Ifatlve  factor  there,  of  bomb- 
ing day  after  day.  We  could  aee  that  where 
bundreda.  and  pertiapa  thwanrts,  of  bomba 
had  been  dropped  on  a  very  Dmtted  part  of 
real  eatate  tax  tiie  Pacific,  tt  had  not  really 
mattered  in  a  rdatkmahip  to  caanatttea  wc 
suffered.  The  bloodleat  square  footage  that 
we  ever  took  was  in  Iwo  JIma.  Then  to  try 
to  translate  that  ti>inMiig  about  oomventkin- 
ti  warfare  into  a  bomb,  one  bomb,  that  had 
done  wU  at  tUa,  made  it  more  dramatic  in 
trying  to  get  a  handle  an  on  that.  We 


of  equipment.  I  bad  no  srIenMfIr 
this  new  weapon,  bntlhad  a  got 
high  aiiiblvalenBe.  Bven  on  that  dks 
riilma,  tt  kept  eoaslng  to  me  that 
whole  new  generation  of 
ttona  came  into  my  '"*"'*  What 
the  world?  Where  do  wago  from 
oaen   mseraaBea  m 
grown  np  lua^et  the  aiiUusa  ot 
were    talking    about    how    the 
had  created  wars  In 
Fd  grown  up 


at 
at 


this 


IwasapoUthad 
the 
tet 


I  don^nn- 
qf  the 
high  tednilcal 


going  to  change  tbe  whole  worid.  I  had 
real  toeOam  at  aaiMvBie«a. 

Ih  front  of  me  In  Hhaahlum  that  day  waa 
the  raw  sitftt  of  war.  Raiiieiubai  It  waa 
something  amre  than  vtaual;  it  waa  smsll 
too.  becauae  the  bodtos  had  nat  aB  baoB  ra- 
covarad.  Tou  saw  the  real  evD  ride  of  war. 
what  tt  daaa  ta  I 
eatlan.  g<  faoadsaof  I 

nA  UMklng  fbr  gold  taatft  oaS  oi  badtoa  to 
aaake  a  Uttte  aantaw.  The  I 
craatr  that.  It  waa  a  manifestation  of  a4iat 
war  In  general  daaa  ta  aaduee  tkaadtttaaaf 

ACT:  In  recent  yaan  flha  awrai  teaas  ^ 
nadaar  dsSii  laaea  tesa  baa»  addf«sasd»am 
more  jwiiisi'Miias  ttan  aaor  b^bra  How  kme 
that  agbctad  yaar  ttmihwg? 

Tba  phnoaaphy  even  whsn  we-  fiwiglrt  in 
WorU  War  I  ami  Worid  War  D  waa  (hat  we 
prtmeiily  engaged  adlltary  targata.  Cattakt 
ly  eivQIaaa  suflaved.  but  our  goal  waa  te 
ntM  '*''*«'"««*"g  the  dslllan 
Americana  wars  aasusad  that  i 
were  bombing  miMtarr  targets, 
targata.  We  dIdnt  alwaga  do  it.  but  tbat  ^ 
the  phUoaophy. 

Tbe  boaab  rTisngad  aU  that.  We  had  triad 
to  —'"»««»'  a  degree  of  morality  even  in 
warfare.  The  bomb  ohittatated  tlMt  flaa  but 
aometimm  fuaay  Una.  The  maior  suffctan 
were  dvOlaaa.  We  eMmlnatert  any  dtvialon 
between  just  and  unjust  wai&.  Haaa  tbe 
moral  questinn  really  cornea  into  focua  for 
me.  From  Augustine  onward,  wa  could 
always  somehow  apply  a  moral  dimenairm. 
even  irtien  we  were  kflUng.  But  no  longer 
can  we  do  that.  Potential  warfare  now  la  aU 
immoral  if  you  ace  going  te  adopt  any  ethi- 
cal perspective.  Why?  Decaust  it's  totally  In- 
discriminate. And  it  cannot  be  aiilutlva.  It 
cannot  be  targeted. 

It  even  goca  beyond  that:  if  the  two  anpo'- 
powen  were  to  engage  tai  a  major  exrhange. 
it  would  affect  an  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 
it  wanld  ultlmatsly  be  snUldsalnisiilia  be- 
cause the  launchers  of  that  attack,  avan  if 
there  were  nat  a  responaa,  wwdd  nltimalily 
be  Infected  and  Vtr*^^^  through  the  eoo- 
Bvaryone.  Wa  would  dastioy  aU 
riMtlnn.  tbe  entire  emaystawi. 
dtber  directly  or  indiractly.  How.  then  you 
come  down  to  a  basic  queatdon.  which  can  be 
phraaed  In  any  known  inatttuttonal  rdlgkNis 
context  Is  this  not  the  atttaaate 
and  the  v'**— **  azragation  of  i 
tbe  creation  can  say  to  the  creator,  "I  have 
a  right  to  divest  yon  of  the  Croatian.'*  We 
didnt  create  ourarivea,  ami  however  yon  b^ 
neve  we  came  into  e  riatenre,  we  now  bold  In 
oar  bands  the  ultimate  power.  To  taa  ttisfB 
the  iilllmal/e  ubsceulty.  "Hie  superpowers 
have  now  reached  that  capacity,  to  destroy 
not  Just  targeta,  or  not  Juat  att  of  the 
enenv.  but  Jmtioy  tte  whole  global  IlfC. 
And  how  can  anybody  snraid  tiie  oaoral  dl- 
raenalon  of  tiiat? 

ACT  A>  yoa  Otink  the  goat  of  arma  coa- 
trxA  Otoidd  be  to  diaplace  deterrence  or  at 
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l»nt  MOM  it  «ipa«  Jtom  the  center  ttf  the 
UJi.-aovtet  nlmhomtMp? 

ITifflnlrt'  Beeaun  «•  an  Urtnc  on  the 
edae  of  ttie  atani,  tt  ■whim  to  me  that  we 
can  and  aboold  have  only  one  goat  riddiiic 
aaminm  of  thtoeniae.  of  thia  power  to  de- 
■troy  oimdvaa  and  an  craatlan.  And  I  dont 
think  that  foal  outfit  to  be  leatricted  to  the 
I  think  eveiT  penon  on  this 
haa  an  Interaat  In  thto  that 
I  tobemoWllaed  Into  a  atrate- 
gj.  Our  eommooaUty.  la  the  human  race, 
not  whether  we  are  ronwminltta  or  capital- 
Ma  or  neutrallata.  Aa  memberi  of  the 
human  taoe.  we  have  to  ktok  at  the  bottom 
Une  objective  of  pcoteetinc  the  future  of 
thIa  planet.  In  that  context,  you  cant  say 
that  tt'a  aU  richt  to  have  any  lord  of  nude- 


Ttie  Oroahlma  bomb  and  the  Nacasakl 
bonb  were  almoat  iMngahota  In  oompariaon 
to  the  power  of  bomba  today.  I  think  we 
have  reached  a  point  where,  not  by  strategy, 
but  by  pnarible  tnat,  we  could  launch  a  nu- 
clear t^oHmgwr  or  initial  attack.  Arthur 
Macy  Ooz  wrltea  thia  very  clearly  in  his 
book  XvMteit  ROMiette,  detailing  the 
number  of  mteepreaentatlons  of  early 
waralnga  of  Botlet  attacka. 

Remember  thiK  you  can  get  Into  the  num- 
bers gamea,  but  that's  not  the  key.  The  key 
Is  technology.  And  of  aU  the  inlttattres  we 
talk  about  theae  days,  virtually  none  are  de- 
signed to  Umlt  technology.  We  argue  be- 
tween reaeaich  and  developmoit.  and  devel- 
opment and  deidoyment.  There  is  no  idea 
that  I  have  aeen  except  the  underground 
nuclear  testing  ban.  which  really  addresses 
the  key  factor  of  retarding,  and  ultimately, 
obltteiating  aU  of  theae  weapons. 

A  great  exaraplr  of  our  inability  to  deal 
with  the  technology  behind  the  aims  race  is 
the  SALT  U  Treaty.  SALT  n  attempted  to 
limit  the  weapon  of  the  time  but  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  accelerator,  the  trig- 
ger, the  ignition,  the  fueL  technology. 

I  argued  agaiiMt  SALT  n.  Initially,  be- 
cauae  tt  Inoorpwated  everything  almost 
except  the  kttchen  sink.  Carter  was  giving 
away  everything  to  the  hardliners  up  here, 
the  Scoop  Jackaons,  and  all  the  other 
Democrats  and  Republicans  leading  the 
charge.  Wdl.  now  we  look  Xtrnc^  even 
though  we  didnt  ratify  It.  we  have  deployed 
about  every  one  of  those  weaptms  that  I  was 
arguing  about  baA  In  SALT  n  days— the 
MX.  the  E>-<.  The  administration  was  hvpy 
to  abide  by  the  UmiU  of  the  SALT  n  Treaty 
becaoae  it  didnt  limit  new  technology.  But 
we  have  now  reached  the  point  where  even 
thoae  superficial  limits  might  get  in  the 
way,  and  so  the  administration  scrapped 
that  too. 

The  administration  knows  that  the  whole 
concept  of  SDI  still  has  to  be  implemented 
through  technology,  and  they  want  to  move 
it  from  reaearch  to  deployment  There  are 
thoae  who  try  to  iday  the  game  by  arguing 
let's  reaearch  it.  and  let's  develop  it.  but  let's 
not  deploy  it.  That's  a  political  game,  where 
I  think  people  are  trying  to  deal  with  a  lim- 
ited quantity  of  pregnancy,  short  of  abor- 
tion, and  you  cant  deal  with  it  on  that 


ACT:  ^ow  that  there  hoe  been  a  turnover 
in  the  Senate  with  the  Democrats  back  in 
control  do  yoK/tel  that  that's  going  to  moJce 
a  tionifleant  difference  for  protpecta  in 
arms  control?  It  aeema  that  you.  at  a  Repvb- 
Ucan,  have  been  a  more  ttaunch  supporter 
of  many  arms  control  measures  than  many 
of  the  Democrats  in  the  Congress  rUfiU  now. 

Hatftekl:  I  dont  think  it  makes  that  much 
difference.  The  philosophy  of  some  political 


people  Is  that  unto  we  know  that  we  can 
win  a  point,  we  dont  create  a  confrontation 
on  toe  issue.  We  had  to  count  heads.  Others 
will  Bay.  and  I  happen  to  belong  to  this 
other  school  of  thought,  that  you  raise  your 
head'  up  from  the  herd,  even  though  you 
know  you  are  going  to  get  shot  at.  Because 
at  sosne  point  if  you  are  going  to  change  the 
dlreetlon  of  that  herd,  there's  got  to  be  a 
head  up.  And  then  pretty  soon,  there  will  be 
a  seoDnd.  and  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  pretty 
soon,  you  can  shift  that  direction  of  the 
henti  But  that's  a  phQosophlcal  point.  It's  a 
styleiof  pollUeal  action. 

Wl^  George  McOovem  and  I  first  intro- 
ducef  the  ammdment  to  cut  off  funds  for 
the  Var  in  Vietnam.  I  think  we  had  seven 
co-sppnsors.  A  lot  of  people  who  were  sup- 
portly  of  that  said,  hey,  this  is  too  early,  we 
can'ti  win.  They  said  It  will  reinforce  the 
White  House  belief  that  there  was  strong 
reinmrcement  behind  its  position  in  Con- 
gress In  a  vote,  they  would  win  and  we 
would  lose.  I  don't  think  the  Democrats,  as 
a  group,  can  get  away  from  that  legacy  and 
it  hapnts  them  on  arms  control.  A  fourth 
don't  want  a  vote  on  anything  which  could 
lose,  another  fourth  do  not  want  arms  con- 
trol at  all.  another  fourth  are  committed 
but  bolated.  and  the  last  fourth  have  no 
idea  what  they  think  or  want.  The  result  is 

is  a  second  point,  and  that  is  the 
have  been  hiurt  politically  so  fre- 
quently by  the  Republican  anti-communist 
cbarye  that  they  have  a  real  political  sensi- 
tivity to  how  far  they  can  go  in  meaningful 
arms  control.  That's  inherent  in  some  of 
their  reticence  to  make  a  confrontation. 

ACIT  Are  you  talking  about  the  recent 
Senate  vote  in  favor  of  the  Reagan  arms 
contiol  ageniaT 

Hatfield:  Yes.  now  that  the  Democrats 
control  the  Senate,  they  had  to  show  that 
they  stand  for  arms  controL  What  we  had 
there  were  political  responses  and  political 
maneuvers. 

I  <^n't  think  the  Democrats  are  that  dif- 
fereqt  than  Republicans  in  style  or  in  phi- 
losophy. There  are  those  who  are  worthy  to 
stand  up,  be  counted,  and  take  our  lumps, 
and  be  the  minority,  be  the  one-vote,  the 
two-Vote,  the  three-vote  person  in  a  90  to  3 
vote.  There  are  those  who  say  later  on.  Ill 
take  that  position  when  it  can  be  51  to  49. 1 
think  the  administration  has  outmaneu- 
vered  the  Congress  and  taken  advantage  of 
its  Wealmesses— Republicans  and  Demo- 
cratsi 

ACtr  What  do  you  think  is  going  to 
happen  on  the  reinterpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  Secretary  Weinberger's  effort  to 
get  efirly  deployment  of  the  SDI  (Strategic 
Defekse  InitiaHve)? 

Haifield:  That  will  play  out  on  the  appro- 
priation level.  There  is  a  division  in  the  ad- 
miniitratlon  between  Weinberger  and 
Abrabamson  on  one  side  and  Secretary 
Shults  and  Admiral  Crowe  on  the  other 
side.  The  targeted  date  that  Welnl)erger 
talks  about.  1994. 1  think  is  keyed  into  these 
rathf r  significant  increases  in  certain  tech- 
nologies requested  in  the  $6  billion  '88 
bud^t.  The  emphasis  is  on  those  technical 
that  have  to  be  in  place  to  deploy 
it  target  date.  Will  we  provide  the 
necessary  to  develop  those  technol- 
inextrlcably  linked  to  early  deploy- 
That's  where  the  decision  is  going  to 

are  going  to  have  people  who  say, 
let's  {look  at  total  levels,  and  say  we  reduce 
SDI  fay  (200  million  over  request,  and  then 
Weill  be  able  to  teU  the  public.  weU.  we've 


cut  the 
are  not 
these 
program, 
whether 
ment  or  not. 
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Hatfield 
text.  The  I 
billion  tot 
up  to  $31| 
lot  of  1 
rcs6ftpch  J 
the  PeU 


yoK  have  a  sense  of  tohether  the 
wttl  get  SM  increase  in  fund' 
the  coming  year's  opproprte- 


That  plays  out  in  a  bigger  oon- 
has  asked  for  a  $23 
increase  in  military  spending, 
ballon  for  F788.  But  to  meet  a 
whether  it's  for  the  increase  in 
AIDS,  or  whether  it's  restoring 
tt  reductions,  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  cut  educatl<m  by  28  per- 
cent over  current  level  of  funding,  you've 
got  some  very  important  political  forces 
that  have  jto  be  balanced  out  Obviously,  the 
target  will  be  "military  spending."  It's  very 
simple  tojsay  we  have  cut  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  military  spending  in  the 
last  six  or  seven  years  by  some  $SO-|M  bO- 
llon  dollars  over  request  leveL  But  they 
have  stUI  advanced  every  weapon  system 
they  wanted  within  that  so-called  reduced 
total  level.  So  I  think  we  have  to  be  far 
more  specific  to  address  the  nmaway  arms 
buildup. 

ACT:  77|e  total  leva  of  defense  budget  au- 
thoHty  from  FT»0  to  FY»7  increased  t»  per- 
cent in  real  terms.  Was  that  development 
necessaryi  And  if  so,  vhat  did  it  accomplish 
for  the  country  to  have  this  ImUdupf 

Hatfield  I  dont  think  it  was  necessary.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  we  have  reduced  President 
Reagan's  request  level  year  after  year  on 
we  moved  from  $118  bil- 
billion  in  that  span  of  years, 
increase  in  real  terms.  That  Is 


lental  question  to  me  is  what 
defense?  As  long  as  we  look  at 
natimial  defense  in  a  narrow  perspective  of 
military  ^^ponry,  then  we  are  never  going 
to  have  enough  money  in  the  military 
budget.  Uhtll  you  look  at  national  defense 
in  the  brokder  context  of  the  infrastructure, 
a  productive  economy,  a  good  education 
system,  a 'healthy  well-nourished  pecqde.  a 
weU-houaod  people,  careful  monitoring  and 
stewardsmp  of  natural  resources— these  are 
all  part  ofi  our  national  defense. 

The  onl#  President  in  my  lifetime  who  un- 
derstood [that  was  Dwight  Eisenhower. 
People  forget  that  when  he  went  out  to 
Topeka.  Kansas  to  announce  the  interstate 
highway  system,  he  announced  it  as  a  na- 
tional denmse  program.  For  he  said,  to  tie 
this  country  together  in  an  intricate  trans- 
portation jsystem  is  fundamental  to  our  na- 
tional deifense.  He  made  the  same  applica- 
tion in  atfae  of  his  educational  initiatives, 
because  hk  spoke  many  times  about  nation- 
al def ensei  as  more  than  the  araenaL  In  fact, 
he  made  a  very  good,  what  would  in  today's 
context  of  White  House  leadership  would  be 
a  bizarre;  statement:  "E^rery  gun  that  is 
fired,  every  warship  launched,  every  rocket 
fired  sigrlfles,  in  the  final  sense,  a  theft 
from  thoie  who  hunger  and  are  not  fed. 
those  whq  are  cold  and  are  not  clothed.  The 
world  in  arms  is  not  qjending  money  alone. 
It  is  spending  the  sweat  of  its  laborers,  the 
genius  of  Its  scientists,  the  hopes  of  its  chU- 
dren."  Th^  question  of  what  constitutes  na- 
tional security  should  be  the  great  debate. 
But  it  in't  We're  narrowed  down  to  a 
wei«>on-by-weapon  program.  And  that's  be- 
cause those  of  us  in  the  arms  control  com- 
munity liave  not  really  sat  down  to  develop 
a  strategj*.  To  the  average  American,  this  Is 


still  an  esoteric  discussion.  It  is  so  technical, 
it  is  beyond  the  ability  to  grasp.  UntO  we 
can  tie  the  political  policy  of  this  arms  race 
to  the  local  Job  (vportunlties.  the  local  edu- 
cational quality,  to  the  health,  to  the  hous- 
ing, to  the  resource  problems,  until  we 
broaden  that  to  show  the  implication  and 
interrelatedneas,  we  are  never  going  to  win 
this  batUe.  I  think,  with  the  Umlted  base  of 
this  community  of  people  concerned  about 


ACT:  One  of  the  Questions  the  Senate  is 
facing  right  now  is  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Trtuty.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  ratified 
loith  reservations  calling  for  more  verifica- 
tion, or  can  they  be  ratifledfust  as  they  were 
originaUy  proposed  in  the  1970s? 

Hatfield:  The  entire  question  must  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  iMlltical  game 
plan  of  the  administration.  The  administra- 
tion Is  very  good  at  diverting  our  attention, 
and  the  Democrats  are  too  disorganized  or 
too  timid  to  force  the  issues.  Let  me  give 
you  an  example.  When  the  twelve-month 
testing  moratorium  was  passed  by  the 
House  last  year  and  it  looked  like  it  might 
have  some  chance  in  the  Senate,  the  admin- 
istration agreed  to  send  up  the  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosions  Treaty  and  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  for  ratification.  The  ad- 
ministration was  not  about  to  be  put  on  the 
defensive.  So  as  It  ended  up.  Congress  was 
on  the  defensive  and  we  had  a  comprehen- 
sive test  )>an  resolution  without  any  teeth 
and  the  prranlse  of  two  treaties  which  have 
essentially  been  rendered  obsolete.  It  was  a 
brilliant  distraction  on  the  administration's 
part 

We  have  never  shown  restraint  in  taking 
rlslu  that  could  lead  to  wax.  But  to  match 
that  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  take  a  risk  on 
occasion — or  at  least  a  step  that  could  be 
considered  a  risk— that  could  lead  to  peace. 
The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  took  a  uni- 
lateral action  for  all  these  months  on  under- 
ground testing,  to  me,  was  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity to  match  that  risk  for  peace.  I 
think  the  most  significant  thing  is  the  un- 
dergroimd  testing,  because  that's  where  So- 
viets have  realistically  demonstrated-their 
willingness  to  engage  in  an  agreement.  We 
are  always  saying  that  we  have  to  find  some 
comprehensive  agreement  before  we  take 
any  step.  If  the  Soviet  Union  opens  a 
window  here,  we  ought  to  match  it. 

New  interpretations  on  the  ABM  Treaty 
are  significant.  The  SDI  initiatives  are  very 
siipiificant  But  I  think  the  most  significant 
action  we  could  take  in  the  Congress  would 
be  to  bring  about  this  ban  on  underground 
testing. 

ACT:  We  understand  that  you  will  soon 
become  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Arms 
Control  and  Foreign  Policy  Caucus. 

Hatfield:  This  is  a  group  I've  been  associ- 
ated with  previously  as  chairman.  In  fact. 
It's  a  very  useful  organization  that  repre- 
sents alMut  130  members  of  Congress  from 
both  political  parties. 

When  you  match  the  congressional  re- 
sources against  the  administration's  re- 
sources, there  is  a  fantastic  discrepancy 
there.  The  arms  control  caucus  can  not  only 
be  effective  in  research,  as  it  tias  over  the 
years,  to  provide  the  congressional  members 
with  information:  it  can  also  be  a  way  to 
raise,  in  a  responsible  legitimate  way.  a  con- 
trary political  viewpomt  that  can  be  project- 
ed outside  of  the  Congress,  to  encoun^e 
groups  outside  of  the  Congress.  The  simplis- 
tic approach  that  the  world  Is  evil  and  good, 
and  black  and  white,  and  we  and  they,  and 
East  and  West— the  simplistic  world  viewed 


by  the  administration  and  some  in  the  mili- 
tary—always is  so  much  easier  to  coDomunl- 
cate  to  people  because  you  play  to  their 
fears.  But  as  a  bipartisan  group  we  can  offer 
encouragement  to  those  people  outside  of 
government  who  refuse  to  see  the  world  in 
such  simple  terms. 

Finally,  such  an  organization  can  be  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  its  members. 
We  have  taken  a  defeat  time  after  time.  We 
have  had  a  few  victories  like  slowing  the 
production  of  nerve  gas  or  SDL  We  need  to 
have  mutual  encouragement  The  caucus 
can  be  that. 

ACT:  Do  you  think  that  the  Senate  should 
play  an  active  role  on  iruistlng  that  the 
original  and  accepted  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  should  be  complied  with? 

Hatfield:  The  Congress  should  play  a  role 
in  the  scene.  We  cant  avoid  it  We're  consti- 
tutionally required  to  play  a  role  In  it,  vis-a- 
vis at  least  the  appropriations.  Sam  Nimn 
and  others  have  urged  the  administration  to 
not  take  action  on  this  until  we've  consulted 
with  our  allies.  I'm  not  overly  Impressed 
that  strategy  is  going  to  change  the  poaition 
the  administration  has  taken.  From  our  own 
experience  with  chemical  weapons  last  year, 
I'm  pretty  Jaded  about  the  integrity  of  our 
"consultations"  with  the  NATO  alliance. 
Because  chemical  weapons  require  forward 
deployment,  we  tied  some  fencing  language 
around  production  funds  in  1985.  We  told 
the  admlnistraUon  that  it  had  to  get  NATO 
approval  before  it  went  ahead  and  began 
production  of  these  ghastly  weapons.  But  if 
you  look  at  the  way  the  administration  se- 
cured NATO  approval,  you  will  understand 
my  skepticism  about  these  "consultations." 
I  am  worried  that  the  same  thing  will 
h^pen  with  the  ABM  Treaty.  We  will 
shove  it  down  the  throats  of  their  military 
leaders,  and  the  political  angle  will  shut 
down  completely.  And  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  another  toothless  "consensus" 
which  will  allow  us  in  Senate  to  look  like  we 
support  arms  contool  and  the  narrow  inter- 
pretation but  wHl  allow  the  administration 
to  go  full  steam  ahead. 

Again,  there  is  always  the  appropriations 
process.  Even  if  you  make  a  political  deci- 
sion, you  need  money  to  bade  it  up.  There  Is 
always  the  possibility  of  Jiut  denying  funds 
for  those  initiatives  which  would  be  allowed 
only  under  that  new  interpretation.  We  may 
be  forced  to  deal  with  it  on  that  leveL 

Mr.  PROXBflRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  majority  leader  who 
has  been  most  gracious  and  generous 
in  permitting  me  to  make  these  state- 
ments while  he  presided.  I  thank  him 
very  much. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized. 


MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business,  that  Senators  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  therein,  and  that 
the  period  may  extend  for  15  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  ACTINO  FRBEUDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  derk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  anistant  legialattve  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preoldent.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  regdnded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


BUDGET  HEARINOS  HEU> 
THROUGHOUT  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  tt  Is 
too  easy  for  those  of  us  in  the  Senate 
to  view  budget  issues  only  as  abstrac- 
tions. It  is  important,  I  think,  to  go  di- 
rectly to  the  people  affected  by  our 
budget  decisions— local  officials,  inter- 
est groups,  and  average  dttaens— to 
hear  their  views  firsthand.  To  do  this, 
I  have  made  it  a  practice  in  recmt 
years  to  hold  budget  hearings 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  am  pleased  today  to 
report  on  my  most  recent  series  of 
hearings.  These  hearings  included  6 
different  Pennsylvania  cities  and  more 
than  60  witnesses:  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations who  eloquently  expressed 
their  views  on  the  impact  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  fiscal  year 
1988  budget.  Spedfically,  I  received 
testimony  from  8  witnesses  in  Pittsttm, 
6  witnesses  in  Harrlsburg,  6  witnesses 
in  AUentown,  13  witnesses  in  Philadel- 
phia, 17  witnesses  in  Pittsburgh,  and  6 
witnesses  in  Erie. 

While  I  can  report  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  sense  in  my  State  that  the 
Federal  def  idt  must  be  addressed  and 
eradicated,  there  also  was  great  con- 
cern that  our  efforts  to  cut  the  budget 
defidt  be  fair-that  they  be  equitably 
distributed  rather  than  falling  dispro- 
portionately on  domestic  programs, 
many  of  which  are  so  essential  to  our 
efforts  to  bring  economic  recovery  to 
States  such  as  Pennsylvania.  As  re- 
flected by  Mayor  Louis  Tullio  of  Erie, 
PA,  the  administration's  budget  pro- 
posal would  balance  the  budget  at  the 
expense  of  those  programs  which  pro- 
vide the  most  for  those  who  have  the 
least. 

Pennsylvania  continues  to  suffer 
substantial  unemployment  levels  and  a 
subsequent  loss  in  its  tax  base.  The  sit- 
uation in  Pennsylvania,  of  course,  is 
not  unique;  other  areas  throughout 
the  country  have  not  yet  shared  fully 
in  the  economic  recovery.  It  is  there- 
fore essential,  in  my  view,  that  we  not 
eliminate  Federal  programs  which  ad- 
dress the  special  needs  and  concerns  of 
these  regions.  As  the  local  government 
officials  who  testified  at  my  hearings 
made  dear,  we  cannot  reasonably 
expect  local  governments  to  absorb 
cuts  of  the  type  and  degree  proposed 
in  this  budget 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  authorizing 
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PA, 


MrTanKhlln,  o<  Wllkw  Brte. 
OuitftvMddbe 
like  WHkeirBaRC  to 
to 
beart  totkeveo- 


pereent— would  idaoe 
■pan  this  giuup  of 
wafers,  irtto  MD.  pay  their 
of  taxes  of  their  retiroBcnt 
nieee  witiwii  itransly  be- 
thc  eivrent  eeat-of-lMiig  ad' 
should  be  matntaiwed>  so 
are  aMe  to  keep  paiee  with 
•f  IMav  to  the  8am.e  mannrr 
of  Sodal  Security.   In 
they  bdlere  it  would  be  ex- 
unfair  to  impoer  further  p^- 
rcductioDS  in  their  retirement 


Thi^  was  a  efaorus  of  objections  to 
the  ailmtiiistfatiou's  request  for  deep 
cats  ti  critical  health  and  medical  care 
such  as  Medicare  and  Medie- 
OorhsBi  lu  Black,  the  foima' 
of  the  Peasis^vania  Depart- 

ttae  SennvlwaBta  LegialaitiTe  Commit- 
tee o$  the  American  Aasactsstion  of  Re- 
tired'ftraoos.  testified  that  the  pro- 
pase<4  bud^  represents  an  unaccept- 
able deficit  reduction  strategy,  impoa- 
inc  a  dlspraportlBnate  burden  upon 
oiderj  Americans  thtoug^  a  heavy  rtii- 
im  health  cuts. 

oqiorts  throughout  my 
State  also  were  ccpcemed  thai  the  ad- 
minii^tratian's  budget  proposal  would 
have  a  grave  impact  on  the  quality 
and  ifeaflahflfty  of  medical  care.  These 
expats  indicated  that  further  redue- 
ttamllB  Biedkare  bnefits  would  pteoe 
a  parilciilar  hardship  on  hosiritals  that 
psovlle  snbstantlal  amoonts  of  uncom- 
pensated care.  TUta  would  be  particu- 
larty  significant  in  I^msylvania, 
whoa^  homttals  cater  to  the  needs  of  a 
substantial  elderly  and  rural  pcmola- 

InluldttiaB.  the  medksl  expert  wtt- 
testified  tlmt  relnAwsaBcnt 
the  prospective  paymmt  system 
its  only  a  1.5-pereent  Inereaae. 
is  less  than  the  inflation  rate 
for  l^W.  If  correct,  this  raises  serious 
qiiett^ons   about   the   proposed   cuts 
Isapaet  CO  the  qpality  and  arcesrttantty 
oi  swrdlcal  care  tor  beneflciariea  who 
ittytpti  upon  wucih  payments  to  meet 
thehrj  ever  increasing  health  costs.  The 
beOeve  that  it  would  be  un- 
to eUmhiate  hospital-baaed  med- 
educatlon  reiaabiisaenients  with- 
out bavtaw  an  aUcmatfcvc  policy  in 
^ae^  becanae  it  would  further  Jeop- 
ard!^ medfcalcare. 

Tegtiniony  also  was  received  in  opp&- 
sitiatt  to  the  administratian's  proposal 
of  a  |2S-perecnt  cut  In  Medicare  boie- 
fitsv  igivui  that  Medicare  represents 
CBly|7  percent  (rf  total  Federal 
health  and 
of Heials  decried  the  leoiweed 
redu^on  in  Women.  Infants  and  ChS- 
dreni  Program  funding,  noting  that  in 
area^  such  as  Ftttdiurgh  the  rate  of 
infsrit  BaortaBty  contlnuet  at  an  unae- 
ccptfble  rate  ct  man  than  23^4  tanfaiite 
per  MM  live  births^  Tlieae  oifi- 
the  Wf  en.  Infants  and  CfaO- 
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dren  Pro  pram  as  a  decisive  tool  In 
their  batif e  to  reduce  Infant  mortality 

to  proposed  cuts  in  the 
Block  Orant  Rragram. 
Smith,  executive  dirccUv 
and  Chfldren's  Service 
PA.  stated  bluntly  that, 
liope  to  of&et  gov- 
dirinluge.  We  are 
of  the  drug  and  alcohol 
treatment  and  prevention  business. 
Thoe  is  slniply  no  money,  public  or 
private,  t^  sustain  it." 
Represwtatlves  of  the  sailor  dti- 
M«Bmmdty  indicated  thdr 
i«fth  regmrd  to  proposals  to 
convert  tke  OldHr  Americaas  Act  pro- 
grams iB^  a  blo^  grant  program, 
fearing  ttlat  tlw  result  would  be  a  de- 
in  arograms  and  services. 


getting 


great  dis- 
t  with  the  administration's 
budget  proposal's  treatment  of  hous- 
ing programs.  Spedflcally,  they  ob- 
lected  to  tiie  redsiOn  of  funding  for 
the  Rentil  RehablUtatlon  Grant  Pro- 
gram, th^  Community  Development 
Block  Program,  and  the  deferral  of 
units  untier  tlw  section  203  housing 
pragram.  Aocordlng  to  these  offirials. 
the  bndgtft  proposal.  If  adopted,  would 
fall  to  aadreaa  the  housing  needs  of 
the  Amffijirans  who  are  most  in  need 
of  assistaace. 


The 
cuts  in 


kal 


IMI 


has  requested 
year  IMS  student  aid 
a  $1.2  bHllon  cut 
in  the  fiatel  year  1988  Pell  Orant  Pro- 
gram. According  to  Mr.  Kenneth 
Reeher.  director  of  the  Common- 
wealth o^  Pennsylvania's  Higher  Edu- 
cation Oaristanfe  Agency,  these  cuts 
would  be' liisastiiiiii.  with  no  positive 
^fecta  on  student  sId  programs  or 
opoo  thtf  other  participants  in  the 
ftderal-Slkate-private  institution  part- 
nership t^iat  has  developed  over  the 
decades.  The  total  Federal 
in  1W7-8S  would  dnm  by 
A  miman,  at  17  percent, 
would  decrease  by  24  per- 
factors  oontrftNite  to 
cdsionB  of  funding  tat 
the  Buurifenental  educational  opportu- 
nity graiit.  State  student  tecenttve 
grant,  sad  Ccdlege  Work  Study  Pro- 
gram prokrams  win  cost  Pennsylvania 
students  VMUt  $6L4  mflUon  in  aid.  A^ 
restrictive  cygtbaity  erite- 
Student  Loan  Pro- 
MMj  fhwigtng  the  defi- 
it  students  will 
result  Inla  $T4  mllUon  loss  of  GSLP 
aid.  Rirtner.  parent  loans  for  under- 
graduate I  students  should  increase  as 
borrower^  stridcen  from  the  GEtLP 
Progrank  seek,  alternative  sources  of 
funds.     1 

Dr.  wmiam  Oarvey.  preridoit  of 
Mereyhniat  College,  raised  concerns 
that  the  admliystration's  student  aid 
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policies  wUl  deny  students  freedom  of 
dudoe  with  regard  to  educational  in- 
stitutions. Dr.  Oarrey's  assessment  is 
that  these  pidkdes  wiU  drive  all  but 
the  most  affhient  students  out  of  pri- 
vate coUegea.  the  mkkHe-daas  and 
worUng-daas  students  into  tlie  forced 
dioiee  of  sttiinrting  a  State  suppcnted 
college,  and  poor  students— and  ml- 
DiHlties  dlsproporttoiateiy— out  of 
hliter  education  altogether. 

Educators  throotfiout  the  State 
voiced  their  oonoem  that  the  pn^posal 
to  wiUidraw  Federal  funding  from  vo- 
cational educafikm  would  limit  oppor- 
tunities for  our  youth  and  communi- 
ties to  grow  financially  and  education- 
ally. The  dreams  of  our  youth  and  the 
vitality  of  our  communities  are  too  Im- 
jMntant  to  sacrifice  to  vocational  edu- 
catitm  budget  cuts.  In  eocmomically 
disadvantaged  areas  like  Pittsburgh, 
where  vocational  education  has  been 
extremdy  effective  in  preparing 
young  people  for  Jobs  and  in  address- 
ing the  problems  of  high  youth  unem- 
ployment, tlie  elimination  of  vocation- 
al educatitm  funding  would  only  exac- 
ertMtte  problems. 


The  acting  executive  director  of 
Community  Legal  flei  vices  in  Fhlladd- 
phla.  PA.  stated  that  PhOade^hia  has 
only  one  Legal  Oei  vices  lawyer  for 
every  IJtSB  poor  persons.  Nationwide, 
there  is  an  average  of  1  lawyer  for 
every  375  residents.  Y^  for  the  sixth 
consecutive  year,  the  administration 
has  recommended  zero  funding  for 
Legal  Oei»itea  even  as  the  wtnkload  of 
Legal  Oeivltes  lawyers  continues  to  In- 


BcHmie  McDonald,  director  of  Turn- 
ing Point  of  Lehli^  Valley,  which  pro- 
vides fssfntisl  legal  services  for  the 
victims  of  violent  crimes,  testified  that 
the  proposed  cap  of  $SS  million  on  the 
Victims  of  Crime  AssJstanee  Programs 
will  have  a  "devastating  effect  cm  do- 
mestic vicrienee  programs  across  the 
country."  Oth«-  legal  expeits  from 
around  Pennsylvania  expressed  simllar 
dismay  with  the  budget  proposal's 
treatment  of  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams. For  example.  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict attorney.  Ron  CastlUe.  evprtssed 
his  disappointment  over  the  pnvosed 
funding  for  Justice  programs: 

How  do  I  miHln  to  tbe  motlwr  of  that 
fifteen-yesr  old  tiojr  that  we  mat  aooept  the 
omdltians  tmder  whicta  her  child  died  be- 
cMiae  tbe  moBey  vrtildi  to  needed  to  help 
put  her  aon'a  killer  ead  his  dnm  deslinc  ao- 
fmaiilirn  in  Jafl  baa  been  eUmlnated? 

These  expeits  were  adamant  in  their 
oppostUon  to  the  administration's  de- 
cision to  rllmlniit^  second-year  fund- 
ing for  law  enforcement  drug  eradica- 
tkm  programs. 

The  consensus  of  ttiose  who  testified 
reganUng  the  Low-Inoome  Home 
Energy  and  Weatherisation 
Programs  was  that  the 
Uon's  budget  proposal  was  totally  In- 


adequate for  the  Commonwealth's  dis- 
advantaged fMnni—  If  the  mnuuBtd 
S2-peroent  cut  fai  the  Low-Income 
Home  Ikieigy  Aasistanee  Program 
were  to  go  into  effect,  Pennsylvania 
alone  would  loae  $40  minion  in  Federal 
funding,  a  devastating  blow  for  those 
families  who  wOl  need  — «-«-i~i>r  with 
their  energy  bills.  Other  wirnrasi  s 
voiced  strong  disapproval  of  the  pro- 
posed elimination  of  tite  Low-Income 
Weatherisation  Program,  which  has 
been  instnmiental  in  weatherislng 
homes. 

Rq»resentotives  of  the  coal  Industry 
testified  in  sumx»t  of  the  President's 
proposal  of  an  adrtitinnal  $400  million 
for  the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Pro- 
gram, which  wUl  fund  research  and 
iViniiiislialliHi  expertanents  that 
would  fadUtate  the  development  of 
ways  to  bum  coal  mme  deanly  and 
more  efficiently.  Coal  flred  power- 
plants,  they  noted,  provides  M  percent 
of  the  United  States'  electric  generat- 
ing capacity.  These  same  witneases 
urged  Congress  not  to  adopt  the  pro- 
posed budget  reduction  in  research 
funding  f  <»-  the  Bureau  of  ICnea. 
They  were  fapedaily  coneetaed  that 
funding  for  reaeardi  regarding  Uie 
treatment  of  add  rain  damage  not  be 
reduced. 

The  administration's  pnvxMed 
budget  also  would  eliminate  the  subsl- 
diaed  direct  loons  from  tbe  Rural  Etoo- 
tric  Admlnistratton  and  replace  them 
with  privately  generated  loans  that 
would  be  70  percent  guaranteed  by 
Rural  Electric  Administration.  Accord- 
ing to  testimony  given  liy  tbe  Pennsyl- 
vania Rural  Electric  Association,  this 
change  arould  render  tbe  program  in- 
effective, and  thtis  would  adversdy 
impact  upon  farmers  and  other  rural 
families  who  are  in  need  of  REA  as- 
sistancr. 


tbe 
fbr 


maior  improvements;  and 
epealof  tbe 

transit  from  tlie 
fuds  tax  would  Inc least  port 
ity  transit's  operattiw  i  misia  by 
nearty  $1.5  mnUon.  In  tbdr  view,  ttie 
Federal  Oovemment,  wldch  has  in- 
vested so  nuidi  in  pnlille 
tion.  would  lie  tai>«h^  its 

trandt  if  the 

approved. 


transit  officials  underscored 
the  fact  that  without  Amtrsk. 
moos  air  and  hii^way 
wouki  add  to  the  Nattan's  already 
oomidex  and  diffloult  transportatkm 
proMema.  partieulaily  in  tbe 
ed  Mbttheast  omridor.  Thdr 
faKMcated  that  the  administration's 
proposal  would  cost  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Transit  Authority  an  ad- 
ditlonal  $24.0  mllUon  a  year.  whk:h 
would  result  in  more  than  3  JOO  lay- 
offs in  Pennsj^vania  alone.  Theae 
sanae  offtdals  faidttcated  Utat.  if  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  advocate  the 
elimination  of  Federal  operating  as- 
slstanoe.  fares  would  have  to  be  in- 
to a  levd  beyond  the  means  of 
citiaens  who  are  dq>endent  on 
transit.  In  combination  vrith 
lidership  tawvltably 
would  Ik  lost. 

Transit  offkials  also  Imlk^tert  that: 
First,  tbe  proposed  dlminatlon  of  the 
Section  3  Capital  IMscretionary  Pro- 
gram would  mean  that  Port  Authority 
Transit  could  no  longer  undertake  any 


Veterans  expreased  great  eoneem  le- 
gardtaig  propoaed  reductions  in  medi- 
cal care  and  medical  treatoMnt.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  VetenuM*  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  need  to  uphdd  our  commitoMnt  to 
provide  services  to  tliaae  who  gave  ao 
unselfishly  in  defending  our  ooontty. 

Ur.  wanner  O.  Smith.  Jr..  direetar  of 
tbe  Pennaj^vania  Oovemot's  Veterans 
Out* each  and  ^irrittinrr  Oei^er  in 
Erie.  PA.  indkatted  Us  belief  that 
wtiOe  tbe  budget  proposal  allocated  a 
$414  mlllian  Increase  hi  funds  for  tbe 
Veterans  Administration  DepaitmeiA 
of  Medicare  and  Surgery,  aaore  than 
05  percent  of  these  fimds  have  been 
slated  for  payroll  Inertases.  He  fUrtber 
reflected  that  the  $14  milUan  balaaoe 
of  the  Increase  in  the  budget  allow- 
anoe  would  be  inadequate  in  fc— r*«g 
pace  with  tbe  — '-i«M^g  ooats  of 
health  care  and  would  eontribnte  to 
the  reduction  in  quality  health  care  d- 
igfUe  to  veterans.  In  addition,  there 
consideral^  testimony  during  tbe 
■Tpirmliig  dismay  over  the 
propoaed  $75  millian  cut  in  Veterans' 
Administration  health  care.  Southwest 
Pennsylvania  veterans,  in  particular, 
are  acutdy  aware  of  the  need  for 
these  funds,  since  they  lack  a  Veter- 
ans'Admhilstration  domkUiary  healtb 
care  facility. 

In  sum.  the  budget  hearings  artilcfa  I 
hdd  tbrougliout  Pennsylvania  provid- 
ed me  with  extremdy  valuable  and 
poignant  advice  on  tbe  aiilhliialKi  ef- 
fects of  the  administraMan%  bodget 
proposaL  In  my  view,  this  budit  is  in 
dtsperate  need  of  repair,  as  it  does  not 
refleet  tbe  need  to  achieve  Csimess 
and  equity  in  distiHwUIng  Imdget  cots. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  attached  a  Itat 
of  the  witnesses  who  testified,  as  weU 
as  the  bwations  of  tbe  hearings.  I  base 
also  induded  a  representative  sam- 
pUiW  Mthe  exteMlve  testimony  wtiiefa 
was  given.  I  ask  *"'*"*"iri'T 
that  it  be  taidaded  in  the  ] 

There  being  no  objeetkxi.  tbe  mate- 
rial was  ordefed  to  be  printed  In  the 
foilowa: 


jtmjtKT  It.  Mgt   tmiiua.  ra 
Honocable  John  Focd.  Majror,  City  of  H»- 
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Tory  aiiwer.   Dmd.  Sdiool   of  Social 
Wocfe.  MUyvood  OoDeiie. 

fldiool  of  Sodal  Wort. 


Buold     Wwank,      Director,      LoMine 
OouDty  naiMit  Authority. 
H«7  ^^'■""•i   Director.  Finanrtal  Aid. 


Keith    BBkel.    Preaident.    Fennaylvanla 


WHtten  tertlmany  pteaented  br  Joseph 
KreDa.  KiacuUfe  Direetar.  Hoairital  Councfl 
of  Northeoatem  Fennayhrania. 

jABvaar  it,  iht— maaiaanao.  pa 
Jamea  Half er,  Kxeciittve  Director.  Cum- 

ttmt*mitA^  PanpMTj  HarriAurc  Tranait  Au- 

thottty. 
JaiMa  Redmond.  Executive  ^Hoe  Preaident 

*  Cbkel  of  Operattona  and  Brian  TIbonl. 

KieeuttTO  Director.  Office  of  Corporate  Lec- 

iBlattve   OouncQ.   Hospital   AMOctatlon   of 
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■dward  T.  HOak.  State  Adjutant.  Pennayl- 
vanla  American  Ledon. 

Jome  C.  TDton.  m.  Preaidait.  and  Joe 
Dudtt.  Director  of  PubUc  Atf aira.  Pomiyl- 
vania  Rural  Bectric  Amodatlrai. 

Oorfaam  L.  Black.  Jr..  Parmer  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Aginc  and  ^Hoe  Chair- 
man ot  the  PennajAvanla  liegjalatlve  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Aawdatkm  of  Re- 
tlrwlPemiia. 

Jamea  Scahlll.  Vice  President.  Pennsylva- 
nia Coal  lOntaic  Aaeodatlon. 

Written  testtmwiy  presented  br  Brenda 
^«"'»^"t*'  Ledalattve  Director.  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Orange. 

Kenneth  K.  Reecher.  Kxecutlve  Director, 
Pennaylvanla  Hl^ier  Education  Aasistanoe 
Agency. 

James  H.  Olson.  State  Conaervationlst. 
U.S.  Deportment  of  Agriculture  SoO  Omaer- 
vatloa  Servloe-Harrlsburg. 

Don  Potter,  Executive  Director,  National 
Ouaid  Aasodatlon  of  Pennsylvania. 

naiaa  usTntisaT, 

IVtT— ALLBrtOWII,  PA 

Honorable  Joaeph  8.  Doddona,  Mayor, 
Cl^  of  Allentown. 

Kurt  M.  Ttilede.  Director  of  Admissions, 
^#lll^l^^^^^f  I  g  Qftllfg^i 

Beraadette  IfcNulty,  Student,  Muhlen- 
berg College. 

John  M.  Ashcraft.  Chairman,  and  Ar- 
mando V.  Greco,  L^ilgh  A  Northampton 
Tianaportatian  Authority. 

Charles  E.  Vuksta.  Seczetary,  Joint  Veter- 
ans CoundL  Poat  Commander. 

Ranald  J.  Heintadman.  President,  Lehigh 
Coun^  Ftemers  Association. 

Written  testimony  presented  br  Terence 
B.  Pike,  Director  of  Adminlstrattoi.  Lehigh 
County  Office  of  Children  A  Youth  Serv- 
ioea. 

Bonnie  McDonald.  Executive  Director. 
Turning  Point  of  LeU^  Valley.  Inc. 

Peter  D.  Johnston,  Executive  Director, 
Lehigh  County  Department  of  Human  Serv- 
loea.  Area  Agency  on  Aging. 

Donald  P.  Banner.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Industrial  Development  Corporation 
of  Ldii^  County. 

Fern  Louise  Mann.  President,  Allentown 
Education  Aasortatton. 

BoiMBr  HBAaiaa  wmrass  list  satdbhat, 
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Carlo  R.  Oambetta,  Director  of  Finance, 
aty  of  Philadelphia. 

Nicholas  De  Benedicts,  President,  Cham- 
ber of  Conukeroe  of  Greater  Philadelphia. 

Kenneth  Staley,  Vice  President.  Klnzy 
Staley  *  Son.  Inc. 
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Pam^  Davla.  Vice  Preaident.  and  Doris 
Piaaed  1.  Meridian  Bank. 

Rob«rt  T.  Wooten.  Assistant  General 
l^uflEr  for  Public  Affairs  and  Manage- 
ment llervioea.  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
l^ansi  r  Authority. 

Ross  Capon.  Executive  Director,  NaUtmal 
Assodi  itkm  of  RaUrood  Passengers. 

lAwienoe  T.  Joyce.  Treasurer,  Keyxttme 
Assocb  itlon  of  Railroad  Passengers. 

BobjSorrell.  President.  Natkmal  Urban 
Leagud  of  Philadelphia. 

Kar«  Q  Bsner  Zucker,  Coordinator.  Bner- 
gency  1  ^lel  Group. 

John  Morris.  Financial  Aid  Director, 
Tempi !  Unlvenity. 

Thoiias  Rosica.  Executive  Director, 
Office  of  Categorical  Programs.  School  Dis- 
trict ol  Philadelphia. 

Johq  Boyle,  Preaident,  Action  Alliance  of 
Senior  Citlxens  of  Greater  Philadelphia. 

Artfa  ir  L.  wason.  First  District  Vice  Presi- 
dent, I  fational  Association  of  Retired  Feder- 
al Emi  loyees.  Chapter  664. 

Writ  xa  testimony  submitted  br-  Honorar 
ble  lUnald  D.  CastHle,  District  Attorney, 
aty  o|  PhOaddphia. 

Antliony  J.  GigUotti,  President.  United 
,Inc. 

M.  lyAllessandro.  Chair  of  the 
at  Realations  Committee.  United 
Way  ot  Southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Loidf  S.  Rulll.  Esquire,  Acting  Executive 
Direetar,  Community  Le^  Services,  Inc. 

W.  Qraham  Claytor.  Jr.,  Presidait  and 
Chair^ian.  Natkmal  Railroad  Passenger 
Corpotation  (Amtrak). 

Janet  Parrish.  Executive  Director,  Utility 
Emergpncy  Services  Fund. 

Anthraiy  Lewis.  Managing  Director.  Hous- 
ing Aatodatlon  of  Delaware  Valley. 

;  HXAamo  wmnss  list  phisat, 
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Davftl  Donahue,  Administrative  Assistant, 
MayoBRlchard  Caliguiri  of  Pittsburgh. 

Joe  faolmann.  Director  Alleghoiy  County 
Develwment  Department  for  Commissioner 
Thomas  Foerster. 

Hoimrable  Peter  Flaherty,  Allegheny 
Coun^  Commissioner. 

Hont>rable  Barbara  Hafer.  Allegheny 
Counttr  Commissioner. 

Jsn^  Rodey.  Chairman.  Pittsburgh  Port 
Auth<ilty  Transit. 

Stevlck.  Area  Agency  on  Aging  of 
County. 
McCormlck,    Executive    Director, 
Welfare  Planning  Association. 
Frank.  Associate  Professor  of  Psy- 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Marshall,  Vice  President  for  Admin- 
}n.  National  Urban  League  of  Pltts- 
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Herman  li  Reld.  Jr.,  EdJ}.,  Executive  Di- 
rector.  Neg^o  Educational  Emergency  Ditve 
(NEED). 

Frank  Ir^,  Jr..  Preaident  Mon  VaUey 
Progress  Co  mcll.  Inc. 

Frank  Ma  Inaak.  Pennsylvania  Association 
of  CoBserva  don  District  Directors.  Inc. 

Monslgnof  John  C.  MoCarren.  Secretary 
Diocesan  Gbcretary  for  Human  Services. 
Roman  Catlkollc  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh. 

Betty  Havlryhik.  Vice  President,  Public  Af- 
fairs. The  IHoapital  CouncU  of  Weatem 
Pennsylvania. 

John  A.  .  Burkholder.  MJ>..  Allegheny 
County  Medical  Society. 

Darid  Price.  Chairman,  CiUaens  Advisory 
Committee,  [AUegjieny  County  Office  of  As- 
sistance. 

Wilfred  lltyne  Executive  Director,  Alma 
niery  Mediaal  Center. 

Timothy  Merlin,  Administrative  Director, 
Mon  Y01 
hoi 

Ralph 
dent,Unli 

John 
Pittsburgh 

Gertrude  iPatty,  Preaident,  Western  Peim- 
sylvanla  LMisIatlve  Council  of  American  As- 
aodatlcm  of]Retired  Persons  (AARP). 

Charlotte^  Arnold.  Executive  Director, 
The  Program  for  Female  Offenders.  Inc. 

Hcmorablf  Soott  L.  Brown.  Mayor  of 
Greensbu 

E.W.  Harness.  Borough  Manager,  City  of 
Indiana. 

John  T. 
Pittsburgh 
Center, 

Allen 
Family  an< 

John 
Uaison.Plt 

Michael 
Francis 
atcy 

Luther 
Affairs. 


/Weatmoreland  Drug  and  Alco- 

Executlve  Vice  Presi- 
of  Allegheny  County. 
Jr.,    Executive    Director, 
unity  Services,  Inc. 


Jr.,  Executive  Director, 
Opportunities  Industrialization 
(OIC). 

Smith,    Executive    Director, 
Children's  Services. 

DirectOT  of  Government 
turgh  PubUc  Schools, 
lerty.  Executive  Director,  St. 
Hospital  Chemical  Depend- 

t.  Associate  Director,  PubUc 
Health  CotmcQ  of  Western 
Pennsylv 

Juanita  McCarter,  President,  Seniors  in 
Action.       ] 

Ruben  Scott,  Chairperson.  Allegheny 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Richard  P.  Dmevlch.  President.  Pram 
West  Assoeiation  of  Community  snd  Rede- 
velopment Agencies. 

James  ci  Rodey,  Board  Chairman.  Alle- 
gheny County  Port  Authority. 

Starr  D.  fc^^rth^u.  Vice  President  for  Ad- 
mlnistraUop.  Urban  League  of  Pittsburgh. 
Inc. 


MaryLouise    Fennell,    President, 
College. 
,tthew  Simon.  President,  Point  Part 

Dmevich.  Director,  Redevelop- 
mmt  Authority  of  Allegheny  County. 

Jonathan  Ziinmer,  Executive  Director. 
ACT^N-Housing. 

Larty  Swanson,  President,  Low-Income 
Houslog  Coalition. 

Joseph  Pulginl,  Executive  Director,  Alle- 
ghenf  County  Veterans  Affairs. 

RoQald  Conley,  Past  President,  American 
Legiofi  of  Allegheny  County. 

Vinee  Doran.  Center  Director,  Pittsburgh 
Job  u>rps  Center. 

Written  testimony  was  presented  by: 
Betssi  A.  Porter,  Director  of  Admissions  and 
Studiint  Aid.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Be^iard  Hoffman.  Supervisor,  Broad  Top 
Towqship  Supervisors. 
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Louis  J.  Tulllo,  Mayor,  City  of 


President.   Mercyhurst 


Honorab|i 
Erie. 

William  jGarvey. 
College.      I 

Robert  rioehn.  Executive  Director,  Erie 
County  Ii^dustrial  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

Elmer  ^mlth.  Jr..  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvaala  Veterans  Outreach  and  Assist- 
ance Centdr. 

Robert  Morrow,  Director  and  Manager, 
BrevHUer  Tillage  Retirement  Center. 

Written 'testimony  submitted  by:  David 
Sundean,  (AsslBtant  Executive  Director /Di- 
rector of  teedal  Educatlcm.  Northwest  Tri- 
County  In  «imediate  Unit. 

Maureeq  Barber,  Executive  Director,  Ger- 
trude Barber,  President/Founder,  Dr.  Ger- 
trude A.  Barber  Center. 


James  Mack.  Director,  Erie  County  Day 
CareCentCT. 

John  Petulla.  Executive  Director,  Erie 
County  Department  of  Human  Services. 
Office  of  Chfldren  and  Touth. 


TRIBirrE  TO  THE  LATE  GEN. 
MAXWELL  TAYLOR 

BCr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
liae  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Gen.  Max- 
well D.  Taylor,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  who  died  last 
Sunday  after  a  long  fight  with  Lou 
Gehrig's  disease.  To  his  family,  espe- 
cially his  wife,  Lydia.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  at  his  passing. 

General  Taylor  was  a  distinguished 
military  officer  and  strategist,  but  a 
man  who  nonetheless  viewed  himself 
as  a  simple  soldier,  devoted  above  all 
else  to  his  country  and  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. His  death  is  a  great  personal  loss 
for  those  who  knew  and  admired 
him— either  personally  or  by  reputa- 
tion. I  count  myself  among  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  know  Max 
Taylor  and  the  courage,  conviction, 
vision,  and  brilliance  that  typified  his 
life  and  military  career. 

A  distinguished  author.  General 
Taylor  helped  shape  the  defense  pos- 
ture of  this  Nation.  He  was  an  articu- 
late advocate  for  the  so-called  flexible 
response— a  defensive  strategy  which 
argued  for  a  buildup  of  conventional 
forces,  not  a  reliance  on  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  for  all  military  chal- 
lenges. His  valuable  insights  into  the 
military  allowed  him  to  serve  two 
Presidents  in  very  senior  positions  and 
later  as  UJS.  Ambassador  to  Saigon. 
Earlier  in  his  career,  he  became  a 
much-decorated  veteran  of  World  War 
n.  He  helped  win  victory  at  the 
famous  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  an  en- 
gagement in  which  I  fought  as  part  of 
the  1st  n.S.  Army.  With  his  able  and 
courageous  deputy — General  Anthony 
McAuliffe— General  Taylor  and  the 
lOlst  Airborne  Division  fought  back 
seemingly  insurmountable  odds  and 
secured  America's  victory  in  that  his- 
torical fight. 

General  Taylor's  distinguished  mili- 
tary career  spans  many  decades,  and 
he  retired  from  active  duty  as  one  of 
the  most  decorated  officers  in  the 
service  of  this  Nation.  We  owe  him  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  unself- 
ish devotion  and  service  to  America 
and.  in  turn,  to  each  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  a  newspaper  article  detailing 
General  Taylor's  life  and  career  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Rbcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  However,  it  only  seems 
fitting  that  I  close  this  tribute  with 
some  paraphrased  remarlcs  written 
more  than  a  century  ago  by  the  poet 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  eulogized  a 
fallen  soldier.  They  carry  a  simple 
message  of  a  brave  soldier— one  I 
think  applies  most  aptly  to  Otjx.  Max- 
well Taylor. 


"Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  mtne. 
Daya  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
Stood  for  his  Coimtry's  atory  fast. 
And  naU'd  her  colors  to  the  mast. 
But  search  the  land  of  living  men. 
Where  wOt  thou  find  (his)  like  again." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  31, 1987] 
Obi.  Maxwbx  Tatlos  Dixs  Hxbb  at  Aos  85 
Gen.  Maxwell  O.  Taylor,  85.  a  paratroop 
hero  in  Worid  War  n  and  a  princ^Md  advis- 
er to  two  administrations  during  the  mas- 
sive American  buildup  in  Vietnam,  died 
Sunday  at  Walter  Reed  Anny  Medical 
Center.  He  has  bem  hospitalised  since  Jan- 
uary with  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis, 
which  is  also  known  as  Lou  Gehrig's  disease. 
Taylor  capped  a  brilliant  military  career 
by  serving  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army 
from  1955  to  1959.  when  he  retired.  In  that 
year  he  published  "The  Uncertain  Trum- 
pet," a  forthright  criticism  of  the  UJS. 
policy  of  relying  on  the  nuclear  threat  to 
deter  communism.  Instead,  he  argued,  the 
oountay  should  buQd  up  conventional  forces 
so  that  it  could  launch  a  "flexible  response" 
to  military  challengea. 

This  idea  appealed  to  President  Kennedy, 
who  in  1961  brought  Taylor  hart  into  gov- 
ernment as  his  mUltvy  representative. 
From  1962  to  1964,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  from  1964  to  1965 
he  served  President  Johnson  as  \J&.  ambas- 
sador in  Saigon.  For  the  next  four  years, 
Taylor  was  a  ccmsultant  to  the  Preaident 
and  a  membw  and  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board.  Taylor  thus 
took  part  in  the  line  of  dedalons  that  began 
in  the  Kennedy  admlnlstiatlon  and  led  to 
the  massive  U.S.  intervention  tn  Vietnman 
with  conventional  forces  in  1966  and  subse- 
quent years.  He  believed  that  the  Vletoong 
and  North  Vietnamese  could  be  stopped  if 
sufficient  American  troops  were  sent.  Al- 
though he  expressed  reservations  when  the 
buildup  began,  he  continued  to  support  an 
aggressive  policy  until  1968,  when  Johnson 
himself  decided  that  the  war  could  not  be 
w(m  and  that  the  United  States  must  disen- 
gage. 

It  was  another  six  years— and  many  thou- 
sands of  casualtlea— before  the  VS.  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  ended.  Helicopters  plucked 
the  last  to  leave  from  the  roof  of  the  embas- 
sy in  Saigon  as  refugees  battered  at  the 
gates  and  communist  forces  took  over  the 
dty. 

Taylor's  assessment  of  the  American 
effort  is  quoted  by  Stan  Kamow  in  his 
book,  "Vietnam,  a  History": 

First,  we  didn't  know  ourselves.  We 
thought  we  were  going  into  another  Korean 
war,  but  this  was  a  different  country.  Sec- 
ondly, we  didn't  know  our  South  ^Hetnam- 
ese  allies.  We  never  understood  them,  and 
that  was  another  surprise.  And  we  knew 
even  less  about  North  Vietnam."  Who  was 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh?  Nobody  really  knew.  So,  untQ 
we  know  the  enemy  and  know  our  allies  snd 
know  ourselves,  we'd  better  keep  out  of  this 
dirty  kind  of  business.  It's  very  dangerous." 
The  Army  yesteniay  ordered  flags  flown 
at  half  staff  at  all  its  in'*p"""~"  until 
after  Taylor  is  buried  Thursday  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
issued  a  statement  that  the  general  would 
be  remembered  as  "one  of  the  great  military 
men  in  American  history"  and  that  he  "eplt- 
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to  be  a  aoldler,  a  dlp- 


omlaed  what  it  1 
lomat  and  a  scholar.' 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-1 
"America  has  lost  one  of  the 
dler-statesmen  tn  its  history,  and  the 
nedy  family  has  lost  one  of  Its  eloaest  and 
dearest  friends.  Taylor  was  that  rare  and 
gifted  leader  m  the  nudear  age  who  also  un- 
dostood  the  importance  of  nudear  aims 
oontroL  As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  his  support  made  the  Nuclear  Teat 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963  pooslble.  .  . 

The  second  phase  of  Taylor's  career— the 
Vietnam  years— was  fashioned  m  a  time  of 
T^t*"""'  agony.  The  first  part  of  his  life  waa 
simpler  although  it  was  Just  as  dangerous. 
Slender,  handsome  and  athletic  the  general 
was  the  very  picture  of  a  siddler.  Ftom  the 
time  be  graduated  No.  4  in  the  class  of  19X3 
at  the  MiUtary  Academy  at  West  Point, 
N.Y.,  until  he  retired  as  chief  of  staff  in 
1959,  he  gave  his  best  to  the  Army  and  he 
often  was  seen  aa  the  best  that  the  service 
had  to  offer. 

Maxwell  Davenport  Taylor  was  bora  on 
Aug.  36, 1901,  in  KeytesvOle,  Mo.  He  attend- 
ed Kansas  City  Junior  College  bef  <»«  receiv- 
ing an  appointment  as  a  cadet  at  West 
Point  Uke  other  top  graduatea,  he  went 
Into  the  Corps  of  Engineers  when  he  left 
the  academy,  but  he  transferred  to  the  field 
artillery  in  1936. 

Then  as  now,  the  Army  offered  more  than 
ordinary  soldiering  for  those  capable  of 
taking  advantage  of  it.  In  the  late  19308, 
Taylor  went  to  France  to  study  French  and 
then  to  West  Point  as  a  language  instructor. 
In  the  1930s,  with  Japan  and  China  at  war. 
he  was  sent  to  Tokyo  to  study  Japanese  and 
the  Japanese  army  and  to  Peking  as  an  as- 
sistant military  attache.  He  alao  graduated 
from  the  artillery  school,  the  Army  War 
College  and  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  SchooL 

When  this  ootmtry  entered  World  War  n. 
Taylor  had  a  staff  position  in  Washington. 
But  in  1943  he  was  ordered  to  help  form  the 
82nd  Air  Borne  Division,  the  first  of  Its  kind 
in  the  Army.  He  commanded  the  dlvlakm's 
artillery  in  Sicily  and  Italy  and  then,  in  Sep- 
tember 1943,  he  undertook  a  spectacular 
secret  mi— i«wi  to  Rtnne. 

The  Italian  capital  was  under  German  oc- 
cupation at  that  time.  Taylor's  orders  were 
to  contact  Italian  leaders  who  had  surren- 
dered the  country  to  the  Allies  snd  to  assess 
the  chances  of  airborne  troops  parachuting 
onto  the  airfields  around  Rome.  British  and 
Italian  ships  landed  him  behind  the  enemy 
llnea.  He  found  that  the  German  vnueoot 
in  the  Eternal  City  was  far  heavlo'  than  ex- 
pected and  this  led  to  the  airborne  oper- 
atitm  being  canceled. 

In  his  memoir,  "Crusade  in  Europe,"  Gen. 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  the  supreme  allied 
commander  in  Europe,  wrote  that  the  risks 
Taylor  ran  "were  greater  than  I  asked  any 
other  agent  or  emissary  to  undertake  during 
the  war— he  carried  weighty  responsibilities 
and  discharged  them  with  unerring  Judg- 
ment, and  every  minute  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  discovery  and  death." 

Afto'  brief  servioe  on  the  Allied  Control 
Commission  for  Italy,  Taylor  was  ordered  to 
sinyiMMi  to  take  «v»mmM«t  Of  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division.  He  led  it  in  parachuting  into 
Normandy  on  D-Day,  June  6.  1944.  He  also 
led  it  in  the  "Market  Garden"  operation, 
the  tmsuoceosful  British-led  effort  to  take 
the  Rhine  at  Ainhem  in  Holland. 

In  December  1944.  the  101st  was  heavily 
engaged  in  the  BatUe  of  the  Bulge.  Taylor 
waa  m  the  United  States  at  the  time.  While 
he  was  abaent,  his  seoond-in-command.  Gen. 
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sovnrr  arms  mbootiateons 

llr.  WOSULOHOa.  Mr.  PTMident.  the 
ivocBit  knu  aacotlBUaiH  is  Moinow 
taspe  been  touted  w  the  break- 
tlHOOili— tte  fbat  real  itcp— te  break- 
tag  the  kapaaK  on  wrJihig  a  aicnlfl- 
cant  amis  eooiti^  treaty.  Tlie  Presi- 
deatl  adftaen  are  urine  it  to  Oum 
tel  deflidtely  tn  diaive  and  oommlt- 
ted  to  reducing  anelear  ams.  While 
aO  of  us  auppett  a  idtntfloant  reduc- 
tioD  In  WDciear  wtiaiNMii,  I  wrndd  suc- 
verii  that  m  nvh  toward  an  anu  settle- 
for  the  sake  of  achievlnc  an 
tn  the  nest  M  mcmais  Is 
not  fJUm  tn  our  best  Interest  or  that 
of  ouraUles. 
We  must  remember  that  the 
I  «f  our  detemaoe  lies  inoom- 
r/eenveBttonal  forces. 
Mat  re^MticM  on  oae  ride  sant  be 
nempfnitnil  by  a  baOdav  oi  the 
other,  tn  this  case,  sudi  a  buildup  of 
our  uuuvcullOBal  forces  to  effectively 
esent  Soviet  cooven- 
iwMild  reoolre  mas- 
rive  kfvris  of  fuBdinc  and  large  in- 
i  In  maMMNVcr.  I  sertoaaly  ques- 
are  prepared  to  meet 
Other  Obstacles  that  must 
be  osBfroBted  sod  solutions  addeved 
tntiode:  tint,  the  uumeious  Soviet  vio- 
lattans  of  eiMinc  treaties:  second,  the 
need  that  any  treaty  require  mutual 


actions  and  be  volflahle:  and  third, 
the  kaalntenaaoe  of  the  stiougest  UJS. 
todfiolockal  base  imsstMr  It  should 
be  ttasenbered  that  the  saaln  thrust 
at  <he  Soviet  Ukilan  m  lasnillsll/ 
evei^  lecieiit  anas  treaty  has  been  to 
'  dow  down  Amertean  twrhwoio- 
gy.  pqually  important  to  Soviet's  ob- 
have  been  their  successful  at- 
to  predude  any  limitations  on 
thelt  technology. 

An  April  IT,  IMT  Newsweek  artide 
by  deorge  Wm  aptly  deactfbes  the  ptt- 
fkHa  that  tkoe  President  Reagan  tn  his 
seal  to  make  a  deaL  Reducing  anns 
and  mslntalntng  a  reliable  deterrmt 
capsjriMty  and  mix  of  nuclear  and  con- 
vmttonal  forces  cannot  be  aoceoft- 
pttaned  ovcmi^t— espedally  when 
dealfcig  with  the  Russians.  Mr.  \^U's 
aith^  is  right  on  target  and  I  ask 
ima^tmous  cooaent  that  It  be  printed 
In  tlfe  RaocHm. 
Hie  artide  follows: 

1  cnvoa  Wi.wiotHL.  Apr.  T7. 1M7] 
I  TIB  OruiK  or  ABm  0(»raaoL 
I  (By  Oeocge  P.  WQl) 

TlM  prudent  perMO'a  answer  to  Qortia- 
titiei%  qMBBtlQB— "What  are  you  afraid 
of?"-»i8:  "Tow— and  pfrtiape  Ronald 
Rcaaasi.''  Ttyt  pnaidcnt  who  plf^lsTHl  to 
doaelthe  "window  of  vidneraiiiUty''  OMy  be 
opwikis  a  bora  door  of  rlansw  and  cnoour- 
aslng  attltudaa  that  wlD  twi^M**  rnmrrnaaf 
iBcdStenaeefforta. 

Pecgte  are  oonatii^atlvt  about  wliat  tbey 
iindtiitand:  they  have  the  oaudon  tbat 
oeaMS  froBi  awHwiatlnw  of  oomplezity,  and 
auddty  aboot  abrupt  departures  from  aet- 
tled  ArranseaBCBts.  The  current  danger  baa 
acute  because  of  the  radicalism  at 
ivlk,  wiaere  Beosan  awtdenly  co- 
the  strategic  airance- 
BiaBl$  tbat  have  kept  the  peace  during  four 
deoadta  of  torhnolnglcal  evoiutlon.  For 
yeanj  we  have  relied  OB  the  atrateglc  "triad" 
of  laBd-.  air^  and  sea  baaed  nudear  f  oroea. 
Hie  Mad  was  endeiied  by  the  Soowcroft 
which  Reagan  endoiaed.  Yet 
with  [the  idea  of  dlnriBatiBg  »>'m«**»  niie- 
aflea,  Beagan  approved  sawing  off  two  legs 
(laadl  and  aea)  of  the  W4ad.  The  admlnlstra- 
tiaa  kas  shehred  the  Idea  of  «'«-»«»""^  bal- 
listic jmlarilea.  but  the  idea  is  alive  and  well 
in  tt^  KuKgiean  theater  and  cannot  easDy 
be^afiflBed  there. 

itnatl«»   of   hallWir   mlsstlf    would 
I  all  our  strategic  eggs  in  one  unrelt^le 


la  a  aoflBt  coBStanL  (The  dlf- 
they  l«ve  depjayad  and  the 
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with  an 
withdrmwal  of  the  ftnhhw  ITS 
for  the  8B-Ma  wooM  be  ODWlae. 
took  tliiee  yean  of  ddleate  dealtaigB  to 
to  deploy  Penh- 
TTie  ^Bvleta  oooM  redepkiy  88-SOb  in 
Burope  Inja  few  weeks.  The  Soviets  act  on 
we  react  OB  alBanoe  ded- 
-90B  deployed  east  of  the 
TTralsi 
'1110  Btvfc  rtMUfff  Is  not  tlw  ^Bt^itnci-for- 
R  is  the  snbUmlnal  measage 
that  this  h  Just  a  tint  step  and  that  a  "nu- 
dear-tree  jworld"  Is  possible  and  deairable. 
stipulate:  NATO  Is  ooBuntt- 
nudear  and  conventional 
;  with  his  eye  on  NATO's 
4.0M  nodear  bomba.  aitllleiy 
short-range  miwnw.  has  nised 
aiktng.  Why  not  a  denudeaiiied 
would  leave  the  Uhtted  Statea 
rMSMOse"  to  Soviet  ag- 
Oonfrontlng  the  overwhelming 
Soviet  adWtntage  tn  conventional  and  diem- 
ical  f<n«e4  the  VB.  dtoloe  in  a  crisis  would 
be  to  suftender  Borope  or  use  strategic 
weapons.  Buropeana  would  reasonably 
doubt  America's  readlneas  to  saotfloe  Chi- 
cago to  pcutect,  or  avenge  Handmrg.  We  are 
sleepwalkte  bade  to  the  IMO's  wtien  n.& 
tioopa  in  kurope  were  a  "tripwire"  to  trig- 
ger masdre  retaliation  by  UjB.  strategic 
foreea.  Bu(  in  the  IMOs  we  had  overwhdm- 
ing  strategic  superiority.  Today  we  are  stra- 
tegically inferior. 
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basket.  AH  would  be  carried  by  air-breathing 
syitfiin  bonibfiiii  and  cruise  missiles. 
Bomaera  with  their  expensive  crews  and 
fud  piOs  are  oostly  ceavonents  of  deter- 
renoB.  We  would  need  lots  of  them,  and  ex- 
pmrifff  deleudva  hardware.  Soviet  defteises 
aaalwit  alrteeathlng  aystems  indude  hun- 
of  radan.  thousanda  of  interceptor 
teaa  of  thousands  of  surfaoe-to-alr 
UJS.  def Buses  are  virtually  non- 
Aad  Congress  would  not  embaik 
on  a  braata  program  of  oostly  rectification  of 
dflMae  deflctendes  at  a  time  when  cuts  in 
nudaar  weapona  ware  being  hailed  tm  yet 
another  end  of  the  cold  war. 

BeSgaa  seems  to  accept  the  core  of  the 
ratewiism  of  the  antlnndear  left,  the  notion 
that 'the  threat  to  peace  is  technological, 
not  ^oUOoal— the  notion  that  the  threat  Is 
the  ♦Tistenoe  of  nudear  weapons,  not  the 


John  KSegaB,  defenae  cmieapondent  for 
The  Oattyj  TdegracA  of  liandoB,  aotea  that 
iB  taaka.  the  beat  index  of  rasr  offensive  po- 
tcBtlal,  thfe  SovleU  have  a  three-to-one  ad- 
vaatape,  iooBcentrated  In  a  cutting  wedge 
opposite  the  moat  tankaUe  terrain  tai  the 
central  region."  George  Shulta,  tj»«iiMnj 
like  an  eoonnmM.  which  alas  he  la. 
NATO  naiians  can  afford  to  matdi  Wa 
Paot  cain4ntlaoal  foroea.  Yes.  but  will  theyf 
Two  scaeriatlons  ago  tbey  decided  to  rdy  on 
tedMlogioM  suiieitelty  (now  gone)  rather 
than  dvlciviitue  (now  atrophied)  for  safety. 
They  are  pot  sndrtmly  golag  to  BMike  sui>- 
of  Mberty  (heavy  ocnsalp- 
tion)  and  inH>e»t»  (heavy  taxatian)  for  oon- 
venttoBal  forces.  So  the  attematlve  to  nucie- 
In  Buipoe,  which  provided 
cheap  deterrence,  win  be  European  biseeuri- 
ty. 


iinaisBiMisiiim 
!  Wek  needs  red! 


nature  of  the  Soviet  regime.  Reagan 

to  believe  that  peace  necessarily  becomes 


redwcttons  to  eeoal  levds 
not  oidy  jof  iaterasedlate  and  Aort-range 
mtssHes,  tat  idso  of  conventlooal  faroea.  In 
thoae  foniea,  the  Soviet  advantage  la  not 
only  nuiMrical  hut  geogaphteal.  Bowever. 
the  ttane  feonired  for  rrarhhn  agreementa 
as  the  nundier  of  mat- 
grows  St  ltluuf<loaHy. 
And  the  West  leadS  the  Soviet  Dnlon  in  Im- 
JBogene  Rostov  notes  that  "A 
nearly  mystical  faith  in  arms  control  has 

pedally  American  opinion.  Pton  the  17SS 
proposal  to  dealUtariae  the  (Sreat  Lakes,  to 
the  Barudi  plan  for  giving  an  inteinatlanal 
atnd  of  all  nuclear  energy,  and 
beyond.  ULS.  policy  has  bem  driven  by  faith 
In  law  as  the  tamer  of  the  world.  Henry  Kis- 


singer notes  an  aaymmetric  result:  "No  i 
Oovlat  waapoBs  program-  has  ever  been  dml- 
ISBged  or  shipped  tn  Wasiarn  efforts.  But 
tram  the  usuhuu  weapon  to  medium-range 
ndsaihaltt  Buiwpo  to  8DI.  the  Soviet  Union 
haa  sought  to  stop  and  has  sucoeeded  in 
slowiar  dawn— aaw  Waatem  tadanoiogy  by 
the  dm^»  devlo»  of  dedarlng  It  an  'obatar 

What  happened' in.  the  United  Statea  first 
be  reouirittg  aa  tragedy.  De- 
aa  the  liberals'  tobby- 
nntfl'  the  ftnal^  houm  ofhis  presidsBcy.  when 
he  warned  againat  "the  milltary-industrlti 
ooBudox."  Waagan,  too,  may  leave  ofiloe 
basking  in  the  approval*  of  ftmner  deapiseriL 
U  so.  ma  Bioossaon  wfll  bass  to  oop»  with 
Us  handlwioik.  irtiieb  will  Indude  the  ad- 
vanosBMBt  of  t)wo  central  Soviet  goals— ttte 
dBiiuileeilialliMi  of  Burope  and  the  stigma- 
tiBBtton  of  nudear  weapona. 


QOMKLIBSSNESS  ON  THK 
R1BSBVATIC»( 

Mr.  DAfiCBLE.  Mr.  PtesideDt.  on 
ThuoKiast,  ApdL  9.  lust  before  the 
lornnn.  the  Senate  paand.  without  <»b- 
Jeetloni  an  Miia«iHm«it  i  off etcd.  to  the 
Urgent  RelM  for  tiie  Bomelass  Act.  I 
woidd  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  feo 
explain  my  amendment  more  fUUy  for 
the  reconL 

The  amendmsnt  Is  simple  but  impor- 
tant. It  toqiiiEas  that  IVfc  percsot  of 
ths  funds  antharlsed  undnr  titles  m. 
IV.  V.  sad  vn  of  the  homelass  bill— 
funds  for  emergancy  shriter.  housing, 
health,  and  Job  training  programs— be 
allocated  to  hidlatt  tribes. 

The  amendbent  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  bilTs  language  directing 
the  agendas  allocating  funds  under 
this  act  to  distribute  the  funds 
througlii  State  and  local  governments. 
The  trust  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Oevemment  and  Indlaa  tribes 
is  a  very  complicated  one.  While  no 
one  Intends  to  exclude  Indians  from 
Federal  programs  such  as  this  one. 
that  has  been  an  inadvertent  result  of 
the  funding  pzocesses  of  many  other 
programs.  This  amendment  will 
ensure  that  homeless  people  who 
happen  to  live  on  Indian  reservations 
will  have  access  to  the  same  assistance 
offered  other  homeless  Americans. 

The  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act  authmiaes  approximately  $410 
mflUon  through  titles  m.  IV.  V.  and 
vn.  The  19h-percent  set-aside  passed 
by  the  Senate  will  make  available  to 
Indian  trOes  approximately  $1.06  mil- 
lion for  emergency  shelter  programs, 
$9,375  milli(m  for  housing  sssistanoe. 
$1,575  miniim  for  health  programs, 
snd  $150,000  for  Job  training  pro- 
grams. WhBe  this  money  wilt  not 
^Iminate  homelessness  smong  native 
Americans,  it  will  enable  tribal  govern- 
ments te  strengthen  their  existing 
programs  to  addess  this  growing  prob- 
wm. 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  has  any 
doubt  about  the  need  to  provide  asslst- 
anee  to  homeless  Indians,  I  would 
tevite  them  te  Join  me  on  one  of  my 
trips  to  South  Dakota.  There  are  over 


300  homeless  peivle  on  8  Indian  reser- 
vations in  South  Dakota  alone.  WhBe 
this  may  not  seem  Uke  a  huge  number, 
it  is  highly  significant  in  a  State  as 
"***^  as  mine.  Moreover,  tiiese  people 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  mcnre 
to  an  urban  center  as  many  other 
homeless  peoirte  do.  They  are  restrict- 
ed to  the  staric  conditions  <m  the  reser- 
vatitm.  and  they  take  shelter  in  ahan- 
(toned  cars,  under  traHier  htmie  heat- 
ing (hif.ts,  and  in  the  stuicli. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
root  causes  of  homelessness — unem- 
ployment, a  lack  of  irfiyalcal  and 
mental  health  services,  poor  access  to 
social  services,  and  lnari«wp»>f'<'  hous- 
ing—are as  prevalent  on  Um  reeervar 
tUm  as  anjrwhere  else  in  the  country. 
If  we  are  to  attack  these  undesdying 
problems,^  it  is  necessary  to  adtnowl- 
edge  tribes  ss  legitimate  providers  of 
services  to  the  homeless,  vnth  this 
amendment,  we  have  done  that,  and 
we  hase  ensured  that  homidess  people 
on  reservaticms  wffl  be  cntitlad  to  bm- 
efUs  under  the  hixneless  biU. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  everyone 
who  supported  this  amendment.  I  ap- 
preciate the  assistance  offered  by  the 
majority  leader.  Senators  Cbabszoh, 
QUHH.  Pbozxxbb.  and  B3UBkiix  as 
wen  as  their  re^ective  staffik  Finally, 
BCr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
not  have  been  possihle  without  the 
fecial  efforts  of  Senators  iBonn  and 
Evaas  and  the  staffk  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  House  Committee  on  the  Inte- 
rior. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  AJC 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  matters 
at  the  mcmient  are  not  such  that  we 
can  proceed  at  tiiis  partioilar  time  to 
the  consideration  of  legiriatton,  and  so 
I  think  it  best  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  fbr  a  attle  while  until  we  can 
work  out  someOiing.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  11  kxo.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  10:21  aju.,  recessed  until  11 
ajtt.:  wherenpcm.  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  caned  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (J&^Fowm)^^^ 

The  FRISIDIlfG  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognised. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S.  742 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  the  Allowing  unanimous- 
consent  request  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  who  is  on  the  floor, 
and  I  am  ready  to  proceed  to  pro- 
pound the  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  constders  S.  742.  a  MU  re- 
lying to  the  FCCs  fairness  doctrine, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  4  hours 
for  debate  on  the  bill  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  chairman  of  the 


committee.  Mr.  Hmj.nwig,  and  Mr. 
DaaruaTB.  ot  their  «*— «g»»*— :  that  no 
amendment  to  the  Mil  be  in  order,  no 
motions  to  recommit  the  bill  wtth  or 
without  Instructions  be  in  order,  and 
that  there  be  no  thne  fbr  (tebate  on 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

BCr.  Prosktent.  I  also  aidt  unanimous 
<»nsent  that  out  of  the  2  hours  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  DunoaxB.  1  hour 
be  under  theconfaolof  MjcPm^woop. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objectlrai  to  the  unanimous^onr 
sent  request?  Hearing  Dtxat,  it  is  so  or- 
derecL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  R^uhllcan  leader.  I  hcHie  that 
shortly  we  wlU  be  able  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  this  measure.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield,  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presiitait.  let  me  in- 
dicate to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  we  are  going  to  try  to  aooomr 
modate  aU  Senatcws  because  if  it  stants 
piling  tip  around  here,  then  wa  wiU  be 
wondering  why  we  ace  not  out  on 
Friday  evening  sometiaie. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  lewtar. 

Mr.  DCHaE.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
may  be  able  to  move  to  this  bill  after 
the  policy  luncheons,  and  I  wiU  be  vis- 
iting with  both  Senators  PaoEWOOD 
and  Stbvbis.  There  is  another  cooBpU- 
cation  Just  arisen  that  I  think  would 
h^.  us  gat  to  it  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tea. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Presidsot,  I  aA 
unanimous  ocmsent  that  Senattns  may 
speak  out  of  order  until  12  o'idock 
noon  and  that  they  may  introduce 
bills  and  reeohtttons  as  In  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDDIQ  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


FAIRNESS  IN  BROADCASTINa 
ACT 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
puUlcan  leader.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  at  2  o'clock  pan.  today.  Vtut 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consldBratlott  of 
S.  742.  a  bin  rriating  to  thu  Mer^ 
Communication  Oymmlssion's  hdmess 
doctrine. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecti<m,  it  is  so  orderecL 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  RepubUcan 
leader. 

BCr.  PACKWOOD.  BCr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESUHNO  CXFFICER.  The 
derk  wiU  catt  tiie  rolL 

The  biU  (derk  proceeded  to  eaU  the 
roU. 

BCr.  BTRD.  BCr.  President,  I  sA 
unanimous  cmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  resdnded. 
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TlM  FRE8IDINO  OFVICER.  ^th- 
out  oliJeeUan.  tt  Is  so  ordered. 


UMTIL2PJI. 

The  FRBBn>INO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  wiU 
now  stand  in  recess  until  2  p  jn. 

Thereupoo.  the  Senate,  at  12  noon. 
iiiicsriil  untfl  2  pw ;  irtiereupon.  the 
nmstr  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Daschle). 


FAIRNXaS  IN  BROADCA8TINO 
ACT 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hotir  of  2  pjn. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  742. 
which  the  clerk  wiU  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

A  taai.  8.  742.  to  dartty  the  congre—lorMJ 
Intent  concemhis.  and  to  oodlf y,  certain  re- 
quirementB  of  the  Cnmimmiratloni  Act  of 
in4  that  Insiira  that  broadcaatera  afford 
reaaooahle  opportunity  for  the  dlacuHiim  of 
eonfUetinc  views  on  taniea  of  public  impor- 
tance. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
thebOL 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLUNGS  addressed  the 
Chair.       

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  tran  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINOa  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missoiiri. 
our  ranking  member.  Senator  Dah- 
woKTO,  will  be  in  momentarily.  In 
drawing  up  this  Mil,  in  Just  a  few 
words,  what  we  really  have  is  a  codifi- 
c^ion  of  a  doctrine  found  necessary 
and  worthy  over  the  many  years  since 
we  brought  in  the  Coomiunciations 
Act  l^jedfically  to  the  point,  it  re- 
quires that  we  have  rebuttal  time  to 
broadcast  editorials,  that  we  have 
quasi-equal  time  for  supporters  of  can- 
didates and  reply  time  for  attacks  on 
persons'  honesty  and  integrity. 

It  has  given  balance  to  the  broadcast 
media  on  the  premise  that,  of  course, 
the  broadcast  media,  the  airwaves 
themselves,  belong  to  the  American 
public.  The  opposition  has  always 
taken  the  position  that.  "Look,  we  put 
our  money  into  this,  we  develtved  it. 
and  it  belongs  to  us.  We  are  like  news- 
payers."  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
they  are  not  like  newqyapers.  You  can 
go  In  and  organize  a  newspaper  any 
time  you  want  to.  if  you  have  the 
money.  You  can  have  all  the  money  in 
the  wwld.  And  the  State  of  Delaware, 
the  very  first  State  in  our  Union,  has 
yet  to  get  a  broadcast  license  because 
of  the  scarcity  or  lack  of  availability 
for  broadcast  licensing.  Anyone  can 
only  look  to  their  own  hometown  and 
see.  yes.  that  while  we  have  increased 
the  number  of  radio  stations,  the 
number  of  TV  stations  is  still  limited. 


So  to  allow  other  than  the  station 
owner  to  be  heard  in  this  public 
medl^  we  have  more  or  less  postured 
the  broadcaster  himself  in  the  role  of 
a  trustee  somewhat  like  you  and  I  as 
Senators  here  on  the  floor.  We  have 
the  office  of  the  U.S.  Senator  for  a 
trust  of  some  6  years.  They  have  it  for 
a  truit  of  some  5  years.  But  it  is  a 
trust.  I  do  not  own  this  office.  Of 
course,  the  broadcaster  does  not  own 
the  s(  ation.  And  the  fairness  doctrine 
is  mere  or  less  established  and  has 
been  i  iccepted  throughout  the  land.  In 
fact,  it  has  had  a  tremendously  good 
influaice  on  editorials  of  newspvers, 
the  jDumaUsts  themselves,  because 
they  liave  gone  to  op-ed  pages  to  give 
views  now  to  their  particular 
editorial  cfmunent. 

It  has  been  found  worthy  and  not 
burdensome.  In  the  initial  days  it  was 
thougiit.  heavens,  we  cannot  talk  be- 
causelif  we  talk  we  then  have  to  give 
up  tlihe  to  another  to  counter  those 
particular  views.  But  the  experience, 
of  co^irse.  has  been  otherwise.  We 
have  "60  minutes,"  Ted  Koppel.  and 
we  can  name  program  after  program 
as  co(itroversial  as  you  can  possibly 
ke.  that  have  come  to  the  fore. 
The  rfcq>onsible  stations  over  the  land, 
rather  than  getting  loclcjaw.  have  been 
expressing  their  opinions  and  offering 
equal!  time.  It  has  all  been  to  the 
publld  good. 

A  rqcent  decision  in  our  circuit  court 
of  i^^eals  indicated  that  the  fairness 
doctrkie  had  not  been  codified.  We 
thou^it  back  in  1959  it  had  been  codi- 
fied, treated  it  as  such  and  they  said 
no,  the  Congress  had  ratified  but  not 
codified  the  fairness  doctrine  itself. 

Aloi  ig  came  oiur  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Comn  lission.  who  has  just  retired  now. 
Mr.  Mark  Fowler,  who  definitely  had 
the  view  that  what  we  should  do  is 
aboliai  the  fairness  doctrine  in  the 
pellmell  race  for  deregulation. 

We  had  it  in  the  airline  industry.  I 
hope  you  have  not  had  my  exi)erience 
because  it  has  upped  my  cost,  lowered 
my  sprvice,  and  wrecked  my  daily 
habiti  in  that  I  spend  more  time  in 
Chari>tte.  NC,  than  I  do  in  South  Car- 
Una,  {waiting  on  a  connection  and 
payliig  for  it  through  the  nose  so  the 
long-^rm  hauler  down  to  Miami,  FL, 
let  ui  say  from  Washington,  will  get 
there  an  hour-and-a-half  earlier  while 
I  am  paying  for  his  flight. 

What  happened  in  airline  deregula- 
tion is  75  to  80  percent  of  the  medium- 
and  anall-sized  airports  in  the  towns 
and  pommimities  in  America  have 
comejto  subsidize  the  long  haul  to  Las 
Vega4 

I  do  not  think  that  was  in  the  public 
interest,  and  I  think  the  public  is  be- 
ginni|ig  to  feel  that  more  keenly.  But 
be  tltat  as  it  may,  like  peUmell,  like 
the  ^eepdog  that  tasted  blood,  now 
they  nrant  to  go  sJiead  and  deregulate 
everything.   This  particular  doctrine 
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has  been  lestablished  over  the  yean. 
We  want  io  try  to  shortstop  any  kind 
of  admini4trative  ruling  that  would  do 
away  with  what  we  thought  at  all 
times  had  been  codified. 

Mr.  President,  never,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  I  any  manlier  of  this  body 
oed  whether  the  fairness 
an  explicit  requirement  of 
unications  Act.  We  have 
that  it  is.  Why?  Because 
placed  the  fairness  doo- 
on  315(a)  of  the  act  back 
Senator  Pboxmirb.  He 
played  tha  crucial  role  in  codifying  the 
fairness  doctrine. 

Now,  we  are  faced  with  a  ruling  by 
Judge  Bovk  of  the  UJ3.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  the  TRAC  case  that  says  Just 
the  opiiosite  is  true— that  we  never 
codified  t^e  fairness  doctrine  in  1959, 
that  it  isi  only  part  of  the  general 
public  interest  standard,  and  that  the 
FCC  can  itepeal  it  without  our  approv- 
al, r 

This  decision  is  Just  plan  wrong.  It  \» 
distorted.  It  is  illogical. 

But,  I  would  not  be  so  concerned  if  I 
believed  the  current  FCC  could  deal 
fairly  and  properly  with  this  matter.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  not.  Over  the 
past  6  years,  the  FCC  Commissioners 
have  demonstrated  imequivocally  that 
they  are  ^either  reasonable  nor  en- 
lightened ion  the  issue  of  the  fairness 
doctrine,  flather,  the  Chairman  and 
his  fellOT*  Commissioners  approach 
this  issue  with  closed  minds  and  mis- 
guided views.  They  have  only  one  goaL 
Repeal  the  fairness  doctrine  and  do 
not  let  thd  facts  stand  In  the  way. 

Let  me  [elaborate  fiirther  on  this 
FCC's  actions  regarding  the  fairness 
doctrine,  and  you  will  see  why  we  have 
a  problem^ 

First,  this  FCC  began  its  tenure  by 
promptly  voting  to  find  the  fairness 
doctrine  Unconstitutional  and  recom- 
mending (Jiat  Congress  repeal  it.  It 
was  only  ifter  this  vote  that  the  FCC 
decided  itj  better  open  an  inquiry  to 
gather  tlie  facts  about  this  issue. 
Shoot  flrsi,  and  ask  questions  later. 

Second,  the  FCC  concluded  its  in- 
quiry by  finding— not  siu-prisingly— 
the  fairness  doctrine  to  be  imconstitu- 
tional.  but  it  also  found  that  since  the 
fairness  doctrine  is  an  explicit  part  of 
the  Communications  Act,  it  was  up  to 
Congress  jto  make  the  final  decision. 
The  Co«unission  then,  however, 
turned  right  around  and  said  it  really 
did  not  i4ean  for  Congress  to  be  the 
arbiter  of j  this  issue.  The  Commission 
used  its  discretion  to  make  the  inquiry 
a  final  aguicy  decision  subject  to  court 
review,  lihus.  the  courts— not  Con- 
gress—would  be  the  arbiter  of  this 

iS8UG 

Third,  While  the  FCC  decided  it 
should  do  a  fairness  doctrine  inquiry, 
it  did  not  have  the  Intellectual  hones- 
ty to  do  it  correctly.  It  never  examined 
whether  ^here  were  alternative  wajrs 
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of  administering  and  enforcing  the 
fairness  doctrine  so  as  to  lessen  any 
concerns.  It  took  an  act  of  Congress  to 
achieve  this,  and  the  F(X!  has  until 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  to  complete 
this  study. 

Fourth.  deQ)ite  an  act  of  Congress, 
the  FCC  took  its  time— more  than  3 
months  after  the  legislation  was 
signed  into  law— before  it  initiated  this 
study  into  the  alternatives.  At  the 
same  time,  the  FCX;  took  only  6  days 
after  the  recent  appeals  court  decision 
in  Meredith  to  begin  an  Inquiry  into 
whether  the  FCC  should  find  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  not  in  the  public  interest 
or  imconstitutionaL  The  FCC  acted 
despite  the  clear  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  Commission  take  no  action 
regarding  the  fairness  doctrine  until  it 
completes  the  study  mandated  by  law. 

Fifth,  the  FCC  was  under  no  man- 
date of  the  court  to  begin  its  inquiry 
in  such  a  short  time.  The  Meredith  de- 
cision had  yet  to  become  effective.  In 
fact,  this  decision  did  not  become  ef- 
fective until  Just  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago. 

The  Commission's  relenUess  and 
misguided  vendetta  agidnst  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  is  truly  astounding. 
Under  this  regime,  statutory  language 
and  congressional  intent  are  not  taken 
seriously.  We  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  all  know  what  the  Chairman 
and  the  Commissioners  will  do  with 
fairness  doctrine— repeal  it.  That  is 
why  S.  742  is  now  before  this  body. 
This  legislation,  which  passed  the 
Commerce  Committee  by  a  14  to  4 
vote,  would  preserve  the  fairness  doc- 
trine by  making  it  an  explicit  require- 
ment in  the  Communications  Act. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  I  have  heard 
time  and  again  the  argimients  of  those 
who  seek  repeal  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine: The  spectrum  is  longer  scarce: 
the  broadcast  marketplace  is  competi- 
tive; the  fairness  doctrine  chills 
speech.  The  facts,  however,  belie  these 
claims. 

The  Government's  oversight  of  the 
broadcast  industry  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fairness  doctrine  rests  on 
four  fundamental  conclusions: 

First,  a  valuable  public  resource,  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum,  remains 
scarce  relative  to  demand;  broadcast 
channels  are  limited,  despite  the  intro- 
duction of  new  video  and  audio  serv- 
ices; 

Second,  Congress  in  the  communica- 
tions Act  has  chosen  a  system  where  a 
select  few  are  licensed  to  utilize  the 
broadcast  spectnmi  in  exctiange  for  a 
commitment  to  operate  in  the  pubic 
interest  as  public  trustees; 

Third,  the  doctrine  has  permitted 
those  who  do  not  own  broadcast  sta- 
tions to  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  important  public  debate 
and  has  provided  the  public  with  a 
greater  range  of  views  upon  which  to 
make  informed  decisions:  and 
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Fourth,  the  doctrine  is  no  more  than 
good  joiunalistic  practioe  that  does 
not  diill  the  speech  of  broadcasters. 

The  American  system  of  broadcast- 
ing is  unique.  In  the  1920's  and  1930's 
for  radio  and  in  the  1940's  and  1950's 
for  television,  the  FCC.  with  the  Kp- 
proval  of  Coogress.  developed  a  system 
of  liroadcasUng  that  depended  gener- 
ally on  a  limited  number  of  full  power 
stations.  Congress  could  Just  as  easily 
have  mandated  alternative  uses  of  the 
broadcast  q)ectrum  to  produce  a 
greater  niuntier  of  broadcast  stations, 
akin,  for  example,  to  cellular  radio,  al- 
though at  far  less  power.  Congress 
could  have  also  decided  that  this  spec- 
tnmi could  be  used  for  a  video  pro- 
gramming service  provided  by  common 
carriers  under  tariff.  Under  such  a 
scheme,  the  licensee  would  have  had 
no  control  over  content.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  Congress  could  have  re- 
quired sharing  of  these  frequencies,  as 
Is  often  done  in  the  private  radio  field. 
Finally,  Congress  could  have  severely 
restricted  or  prohibited  renewal  of  li- 
censes or  the  ownership  of  licenses.  In 
each  of  these  theoretical  examples, 
there  would  tiave  been  the  opportuni- 
ties for  a  far  greater  number  of  people 
to  broadcast,  albeit  with  the  likelihood 
of  a  much  smaller  audience.  Tn«tj>f(/i  it 
was  concluded  that  the  public  interest 
would  be  heeX.  served  by  fewer  stations 
with  greater  power  each  under  the 
control  of  a  sdngle  owner.  While  the 
opportunity  for  members  of  the  public 
to  air  their  views  was  thereby  limited, 
broadcasters  were  required  by  statute 
to  act  as  trustees  for  all  the  public  in 
exchange  for  the  valuable  privilege 
conferred  gratis  by  the  grant  of  a 
broadcast  license. 

As  part  of  this  obligation  to  serve 
the  public,  broadcasters  must  adhere 
to  the  fairness  doctrine.  The  doctrine 
serves  as  a  surrogate  for  other  meth- 
ods of  licensing  that  would  have  per- 
mitted more  people  to  own  stations.  In 
effect,  it  permits  nonowners  to  become 
temporary  licensees  and  the  public  to 
receive  additional  views.  By  codifying 
the  fairness  doctrine,  the  committee 
intends  to  preserve  this  original  alloca- 
tion of  rights  and  responsibilities. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  Govern- 
ment needs  to  control  the  electromag- 
netic spectrum.  In  the  early  days  of 
broadcasting  when  there  was  no  such 
control,  people  established  stations 
with  littie  or  no  regard  to  their  effect 
on  other  operators.  The  result  was 
chaos.  It  was  clear  that  Government 
oversight  was  essential  to  prevent  in- 
terference and  permit  the  operators 
and  the  public  to  have  a  clear  signal. 

The  Government's  oversight  of  the 
spectnun  not  only  extends  to  prevent- 
ing interference  within  a  service  but  to 
allocating  spectrum  to  prevent  inter- 
ference among  services.  In  majHwy 
these  spectrum  Judgments,  the  Gov- 
ernment faces  an  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult task.  The  prime  spectrum  was  the 


first  ooeuiried  and  is  now  the  most 
crowded.  There  are  virtually  no  open 
bands  in  the  first  1000  MHs  of  the 
spectrum,  even  though  many  users 
still  want  access. 

In  parcelling  out  this  prime  terri- 
tory, the  Government's  aim  has  been 
to  ensure  that  each  service  was  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  pUbUc.  Broadcast- 
ing, telephones,  safety  and  rescue  serv- 
ices, and  business  uses  have  takoi 
precedence.  In  each  iTMt^^iM^  the  Gov- 
ernment has  established  rules  for  the 
use  of  the  spectrum  cono(anmitant 
with  the  type  of  service  offered:  Public 
trustee  rules  for  broadcasters;  obliga- 
tions to  service  all  at  tariffed  rates  for 
common  carriers.  Where  the  Govern- 
ment permitted  the  spectrum  to  be  li- 
censed to  many  people  and  where  each 
license  served  only  a  limited  number 
of  people,  the  Government  generally 
eased  its  requirements  that  a  licensee 
serve  as  a  fiduciary  for  the  public  at 
large. 

To  have  a  better  grasp  of  this  over- 
sight of  the  spectrum,  one  should  look 
at  the  example  raised  at  the  March  18 
hearing  by  Senator  Packwood.  The 
Senator  asked  whether  the  fairness 
doctrine  should  be  applied  to  a  news- 
paper transmitted  for  publishing  via 
satellite,  since  the  transmission  in- 
volves use  of  the  spectrum.  While  this 
transmission  involves  qiectrum,  it  is 
spectrum  operated  by  a  common  carri- 
er that  must  permit  anyone  to  have 
access  to  It  at  tariffed  rates.  The  send- 
ing of  the  newspaper  is  comparable  to 
any  telephone  conversation,  where 
there  are  few  restrictions  on  the 
speaker's  message  and  where  the  li- 
censee has  no  control  of  the  message's 
content.  It  should  also  be  noted  tnat 
the  newspi4>er  being  transmitted  goes 
from  one  point  to  about  10  specifically 
designated  locations:  it  is  not  sent  un- 
fettered to  the  general  public.  This 
transmission,  in  addition,  takes  littie 
time,  freeing  the  same  spectrum  for 
many  other  users. 

There  are  two  other  considerations 
that  need  to  he  accounted  for  in 
adopting  regulations  for  the  use  of 
spectrum  in  the  public  interest  Rrst, 
the  regulation  must  be  effective.  It 
should  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.  If  not.  it  should 
t)e  amended  or  be  replaced.  Second. 
the  regulation  should  be  narrowly  tai- 
lored so  as  to  impose  the  minimni 
burden  on  the  licensee.  While  this 
poses  problems  in  a  natimiwide 
scheme  of  spectrum  regulation,  the 
Government  still  has  a  duty  to  fashion 
its  regulations  in  conformity  with  this 
objective. 

The  underpinnings  for  Government 
control  of  the  spectnun  are  Arm.  Its 
rulings  have  been  upheld  time  and 
time  again  by  the  courts.  They  have 
proven  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  public. 
Let  me  now  turn  to  the  rationale  for 
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the  VOC  are  •bent 
Tke  TMOlt  Is  tlMt  •onelty 

One  FOC  effldal  put  It  best 

be  Mid  about  tbe  ipeetrum. 

(mn  wakliw  nwcUuin)  dont  want 
M. 'Hw  iVNiMMi  te.  there  int  » lot  left. 

Tte  FCX:.  In  feet,  bee  mttA  tbe  ecai^ 
olty  vatlenale  to  Juettf^  noent  aotlons. 
In  tbe  UM  m  eabeai^ 
.the  FOC  stated: 

(tf«eettoBS01  that  we 

itf  rtiiawfle  sathuilMje 

to  aDooste  tbe  NStkm's 

In  anenptliis  to 

themiUUe%  need  for 

must  lie  tielsnred 

.Ibelindtod  mecUumarsDsble. 

eommunfty  a]so  ac- 

^ thia   fact.    In    a   recent 

the  piSBldBnt  of  tbe  Nattonal 

of  RnMdoasten  intnnl- 

tliat  the  Qwotrum  re- 


Tlie  'broadcast 


The  tect  of  tbe  matter  is  that  you 
Just  cannot  walk  In  to  the  FCC  and 
obtain  a  Uoense  to  txpenbt  a  television 
or  radio  station  in  a  major  marfcrt. 
There  are  very  few  available.  In  the 
t(«  80  marfcets,  there  aie  only  about 
10  fan  pomeK,  albeit  TJHF.  oommCTCial 
tdevklon  «^«««Mn«  available.  AD  ton, 
there  are  IM  commercial  television 
<.t«««wM<i«  vaoant.  A  similar  situation 
esMB  tor  radio. 

Not  oKdy  must  the  gross  number  of 
statlaiM  be  viewed  in  context  of  the 
^ffirwMMi,  tt  also  must  be  viewed  in  the 
cMrtfflt  of  the  actual  market  served.  It 
is,  lor  *«»w«pi»  misleading  to  state 
that  a  martuit  has  eompetttion  because 
there  are  a  large  number  of  radio  sta- 
tions.  The  reality  of  the  radio  market 
is  that  peoiile  rarely  turn  the  dial. 
Over  a  short  period— Che  time  an  issue 
may  be  important— pe(H>Ie  Usten  to.  on 
avenge,  leas  than  3  radio  ttaUons.  In 
addition,  almost  an  people  hi  a  market 
listen  to  their  few  stations  on  most 
days.  In  sum.  it  Is  clear  that  there  are 
w^D^aeftaied  siflmaAets  lor  radio  with 
loyal.  Intense,  and  signffloant  audi- 
eneea.  In  Ui^  of  tliis  fact,  comments 
about  gross  numbers  somehow  being 
eqaated  with  competition  have  Uttle 


The  FOC  and  opponents  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  also  dte  new  methods  of 
traiMBitttIng  Information— "new  tech- 
iMfliMllaa"— as  snother  factor  that  un- 
dercuts Che  scarcity  rationale.  We 
reject  those  arguments  for  several  rear 
sons.  Rnt.  scarcity  is  not  a  matter  of 
the  absolute  number  ol  broadcast  out- 
lets or  new  fonns  <d  electronic  media; 
as  long  as  more  jteoplese^  licenses  to 
use  the  spectrum  Chan  can  be  accom- 
dated  there  is  scarcity.  Seoond.  ss 
noted  above,  the  arguments  ignore  the 


braadeasten  «re  statutorily 
to  serve  as  pubUc  trustees. 
^_.^.  the  iHe  of  «  valuable  resource, 
and.  ki  return,  can  and  should  be  sub- 
ject Id  modest -reQalrements  to  assure 
that  Ithesir  trust  is  exercised  in  the 
publii  interest  Third,  we  disagree  that 
scarcity  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  even  in 
absolfite  terms.  Of  these  new  tedmol- 
ogles^  dted  by  the  FOC.  only  cable  tel- 
evisl4i  has  even  begun  to  reach  a  sig- 
«i««^n».  number  of  households,  and  a 
gnat  deal  iA  irtiat  «able  offers  and 
whatjits  audience  watches  te  retnms- 
mlttip    conventianal    television    sta- 

tlOIlS4 

opponents  of  the  f  almeas  doc- 
_:^  argue  that  it  is  newspa- 
are  truly  scarce,  not  broad- 
They  base  this  on  the 
„  the  number  of  dally  nesrapa- 
, Oiia  country  has  decreased  sig- 
nificantly over  'Oie  past  30  years,  that 
few  titles  have  more  than  one  dafly 
uewikuier.  and  tlutt  It  te  very  difficult 
to  s^t  a  new  daily  newmaper.  While 
eom^arlaoDS  hetween  the  broadcast 
media  snd  dally  newspapers  may  seem 
rele^int  to  the  question  of  the  appro- 
priate scope  of  Government  control 
over  broadcast  licensees,  in  fact,  they 
have-little  vaUdlty. 

Canparisons  ctf  broadostlng  outlets 
and  fteOy  newmapen  oomifltftely  1g- 
noreg  the  Government's  essential  and 
longfestablidied  role  In  aUocatlng  and 
Ucetvng  spectrum,  including  the 
broflftlcast  tnquencies.  As  was  dis- 
cussed idKive,  the  American  sjrstem  of 
braalkssting  is  on  artificial  construct 
resulting  from  this  Government  con- 
troL]  There  did  not  have  to  be  such  a 
sjmttea:  in  tect.  nothing  required  the 
CTfos^aa  of  broadnsting  at  alL  Video 
proihunmlng  could  have  traveled  into 
our  homes  by  wire,  as  with  cable  tele- 
vlsiaKi.  Competition  for  this  spectrum 
has  been  fierce.  Many  spectrum  users 
and  ipotential  users  would  want  these 
broaidcast  Aequendes  and  use  them 
exte|isively.  Jka  a  tradeoff  for  the 
unli|ue  system  of  broadcasting  our 
Government  created,  licensees  have 
certkin  obligations,  So  long  as  j)oten- 
tial!  licensees  have  no  alternative 
me^a  to  use.  these  obligations -need  to 
rem^dn  In  effect. 

Inl  contrast,  there  are  no  stanllaE. 
Government  croUed  !««'<»«««««  to 
ent^  into  the  newqiaper  field.  No 
GoUemment  license  Is  required.  While 
the  current  economics  of  the  daily 
nrwnpaptrr  market  are  such  that  it  is 
difficult  today  for  more  than  one  daily 
to  exist  in  each  mai^et.  anyone  can 
ftedly  enter.  That  is  what  the  Waeh- 
ingfrai  Times  did.  By  comparison, 
ent^  Into  broadcasting  is  limited  by  a 
ph^toai  .aosgclty  'Of  spectrum  that  is 
all5lffn^^M<  Miely  by  ^e  Oovenunent. 
In  tthe  same  market  in  which  the 
Wi^dilngton  Times  was  able  to  begin 
pul^ltahlng  only  a  few  years  ago,  for  in- 
stahce,  there  are  no  open  broadcart; 
fro  luendes. 


furtber  that  there 
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tee  the  o^mmlttee's  »BB 

the  CSeail  Campaign  Act.  legislatiOD 
the  use  of  hroadEwtttng 
during  elkrtkm  «— «i|M»<gi^  Throui^- 
out  theei  heartatgs.  the  committee 
heard  testimony  that  broadcast  media 
and  otherl  media  ^rare  3iot  conpaiable. 
that  elee^on  campaigns  were  largely 
run  with  broadcast  advertisaneiits. 
and  thst  [this  ^ras  imere  between  50 
pensent  4^^  ^  percent  of  a  candi- 
date's funding  was  qient.  The  most 
telling  statement  about  this  fact  was 
made  by  jOnrtis  Gans.  vkse  president, 
and  executive  dlreetor  of  the  Commttr 
tee  for  Hie  Study  of  the  American 
Electorst^.  who  said: 

*  *  *tel6fialon  Is  not  simply  another 
i»i»»TiM  of  Communioatian.  It  Is  to  oooven- 
tional  mealw  of  commiinloatioa  wbat  niude- 
ar  weaponry  is  to  conventional  weaponry. 

While  ihls  evidence  may  be  seen  as 

support  ^it  brviadcastlng^  importance 

reness.  that  is  not  •vftos  it  is 

and  supportive  of  the  com- 

;.  JUther,  it  establishes 

lor     the     tremendous 

^,^„ ^  ..^.d  broadcast  liceruMs  and 

helps  exijlaln  vrtiy  aU  the  alternatives 
given  i^  tSie  Commisslen  in  its  198S 
fairness  ^kictrlne  report  are  not  com- 
parable: 


At  l^e  iMarch  18  hearing  on  8.  742, 
Charies  Ferris,  a  former  Chairman  of 
the  FCC]  articulated  the  beauty  of  the 
falmessi 

It  furtlwrs  First  Amendment  Prindplaa, 
beoause  Uj  requires  more  tnf  onnatton  ■  *  * 
the  oiUy  fremeily  under  the  ndmeas  Doc- 
trine, if  yfu  go  through  the  process  *  *  *  is: 
Oo  outuo  cover  the  story  some  more,  more 
Information:  do  not  let  It  be  one  sided,  do 
not  let  It  be  out  of  balanee. 

An  examination  of  the  day-to-day 
worklngil  of  Xbit  fairness  doctrine  dem- 
onstrate^  that  llr.  Ferris  is  correct. 
Rather  'than  operating  to  restrict 
speech,  the  fairness  doctrine  inoroMes 
speecdx  OKI  issues  of  public  tanportance. 
The  fameas  doctrine  has  effectively 
served^e  siibstanttal  Oovemnwnt  In- 
terest recognised  In  Hed  Lion  and 
League  of  Women  Voters  in  guaran- 
teeing ^at  the  public  receives  con- 
trasting! viewpoints  on  controversial 
issues  of  public  imri"^"'*  and  has 
also  vindicated  tiie  interests  of  nonme- 
dla  spetfwiB  in  airing  their  vlewpolntB. 
The  Stttireme  Court,  based  upon  20 
yeans  oFexpolence  with  the  doctrine, 
found  this  to  be  the  case  In  Bed  Uon. 
did  l^e  Federal  Communications 
Ion  in  Its  ISM  taimess  rqwrt. 

No  Esaterial  changes  in  dzoum- 
stanceshave  4inde>nitned  these  candu- 
slons.  "V^Mle  ttte  falmen  doctrine  does 
not  cooler  upon  any  particular  group 
or  Indlv  dual  aric^t  to  alr^ieir  views, 
both  tt  e  courts  and  the  Commission 
have    recognised    that    broadcasters 


should,  as  one  means  of  complying 
with  fairness  doctrine  ""'gatlfliM. 
allow  speakers  to  preaent  th^  own 
views  directly  to  the  pubUe.  R)r  exam- 
ple, the  Oommlsslan  has  stated  that: 

As  a  ptaiie  tniatee  [the  tooadcaater]  miMt 
yym  I  ms  laisilatlre  eommunlty  views  and 
voiees  on  controversial  Issues  which  are  of 
tmpottanee  to  his  listeners  *  *  •  and  thte 
meaoa  alao  that  sobm  of  tbe  voices  must  be 
partisan.  A  Ucenaee  poUcy  of  ezdudlnc  par- 
tisan mlees  and  always  ttaelf  preaentlns 
views  In  a  bland  Inoffeuaire  manner  wotild 
run  counter  to  the  "profound  t»«M«..^i  ^gg^ 
mitnent  that  debate  on  pubile  Inteteat 
Issues  should  be  uninhibited,  robust,  and 
wide  open." 

At  its  heart,  the  fairness  doctrine  is 
no  more  than  good  Journalistic  prac- 
tice. It  is  Just  for  this  reawm  that 
many  broadcasters  support  it.  One 
prominoit  television  Journalist.  Fred 
W.  FMoMlly.  put  it  best  in  a  statement 
to  the  Commerce  Committee: 

Let  me  aaure  you  tliat  I  am  opposed  to  all 
prior  restraints  or  any  FCC  review  on  a  pro- 
sram  by  procram  basis.  But  I  think  we've 
seen  over  the  past  five  years  (since  1979) 
that  the  f  almeas  doctrine  is  no  lonser  the 
chllllns  threat  that  broadcasters  screamed 
about  It  Is  true  that  In  the  1960's  and  tbe 
1970's  aealoU  at  the  FCC  tried  to  execute 
the  doctrine  as  thouch  It  were  a  law  with 
sharp  teeth  *  *  *.  But  In  1982,  the  falmeas 
doctrine  Is  once  again  only  a  doctrine  and 
one  that  every  responsible  Journalist  sluHild 
strive  for  •  •  •. 

I  would  not  diq>ute  that  there  have 
been  specific  instancs  when  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  has  made  a  broadcaster 
wary  about  airing  a  program  or  adver- 
tisement. But,  the  times  have  been 
rare.  In  fact,  a  1084  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Broadcast  Editorial  Association 
showed  that  the  two  greatest  reasons 
for  not  airing  editorials  were:  The 
time  it  took  and  the  perceived  lack  of 
audience  interest  Furthermore,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  doctrine 
obligates  broadcasters  to  air  matters 
of  pubUc  Importance.  Any  claims  that 
it  inhibits  the  airing  of  programs  or 
advertises  are  therefore  questionable. 

OOMCLITSIOH 

The  debate  on  the  fairness  doctrine 
is.  at  its  roots,  a  debate  over  Govern- 
ment control  over  a  public  resource, 
the  spectrum.  Under  the  current. 
American  system  of  broadcasting,  the 
FCC  has  decided  to  aUocate  a  relative- 
ly limited  amount  of  this  spectrum 
and  permit  each  licensee  to  control 
the  content  of  what  is  transmitted 
over  this  spectrum.  To  balance  the 
limited  number  of  opportunities  the 
public  has  to  beccmie  licensees  and  to 
provide  the  public  with  a  greater 
number  of  voices,  the  Commission  has 
required  these  broadcast  licensees  act 
as  public  trustees.  The  fairness  doc- 
trine Is  a  fimdamental  requirement  of 
this  public  trust.  Without  it.  the 
public  trust  would  mean  little. 

We  have  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  underpiimlngs  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine remain  strong.  Scarcity  of  the 
spectrum,  few  alternatives  to  broad- 
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cast  licenses,  the  eff ecUvenev  of  the 
doctrine,  and  the  demlnlmus  burden 
on  broadcasters.  aU  are  as  sound  ra- 
ticmale  as  when  the  doctrine  was 
adopted  and  when  it  was  upheld  by 
the  Suprone  Court.  It  is  for  theae  rea- 
sons that  we  need  to  eiwure  the  oon- 
tinuatton  of  the  falmeas  doctrine.  A 
doctrine  that  has  proven  over  Its  histo- 
ry that  it  enhances  speech  and  the 
provision  of  information  to  the  public. 
VnXb.  the  FCCs  elimination  of  mmy 
of  the  public  trust  requirements  of 
broadcasters,  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous turnover  in  the  ownership  of 
broadcast  stations.  In  a  sense,  the  risk 
of  having  a  Ucense  taken  away  by  the 
Ctmunisslon  has  been  significantly  re- 
duced, and  consequently,  they  are 
behig  treated  somewhat  like  other 
commodities.  As  a  result  of  this  great 
change  in  ownership,  the  Industry  is 
no  longer  domin^«d  by  those  who 
have  had  a  commitment  to  serve  the 
public.  Many  of  the  new  owners  are 
faceless  corporations  who  have  regard 
only  for  the  value  of  the  license  and 
the  abiUty  to  turn  it  over  for  profit, 
not  for  the  service  responslbOlties  th^t. 
areentaUed. 

This  is  a  troubling  trend.  Along  with 
most  of  my  coUeagues,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC.  Mr. 
Fowler,  that  broadcast  stations  should 
be  treated  like  toasters.  Whne  I  have 
sanctioned  much  of  the  deregulatory 
measures  for  the  broadcast  service.  I 
continue  to  strongly  beUeve  that  the 
broadcast  marketplace  is  not  so  com- 
petitive as  to  relieve  broadcasters  of 
their  public  trust  obligations.  The  fair- 
ness doctrine  is  at  the  heart  of  these 
obligaticHis.  a  fact  noted  by  the  FCC  in 
keeping  the  fairness  doctrine  as  a 
safety  valve  for  the  deregulatory  steps 
that  have  occurred  so  far.  The  doc- 
trine takes  on  added  importance  in 
this  new  broadcast  environment.  For 
sU  of  the  reasons  given  here,  I  beUeve 
the  fairness  doctrine  must  be  retained 
and  S.  742  enacted. 

Let  me  commend  my  former  chair- 
man and  ranking  coUeague,  Senator 
Daxfobtb.  He  has  woi^ed  hard.  The 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee.  Sena- 
tor iHoxm.  is  momentarily  at  another 
hearing.  I  believe  I  wiU  try  to  substi- 
tute for  him  if  he  would  like  to  come 
and  say  a  few  words  on  this  particular 
measure.  We  would  be  glad  to  debate 
it.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
feels  very  keenly  about  it.  as  weU  as 
several  other  of  our  coUeagues.  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  But  we 
have  had  this  debate  momentarily  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  way  of  an 
amendment  from  time  to  time. 

I  think  what  we  ought  to  do  is  draw 
it  to  a  head  here  in  this  particular  bill. 
S.  742.  and  codify  the  fairness  doctrine 
so  everyone  wiU  uiHlerstand  it  because 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  qjectrum.  The 
pubUc  should  be  heard.  It  belongs  to 
the  public.  It  does  not  belong  to  the 
individual  broadcaster. 
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Mr.     DANFORTH 

Chafr.        

The  PMBBIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  MlasourL 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  PreaMnt.  the 
first  thing  that  should  be  said  hi  sup- 
port of  the  bOl  that  is  now  before  im  to 
that  this  is  hardly  radical  i*g««i«tlAn. 
It  merely  codifies  aAiat  was  wkMy  as- 
sumed to  be  a  matter  of  statutory  law 
anyhow.  It  codifies  what  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  Fednal  Communica- 
tions Commission  stnoe  1940.  The  fair- 
ness doctrine  is  not  sontething  ***%%  \m 
being  devek^ed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Sooate.  It  is  not  something  th%t  has 
come  to  us  out  of  the  blue.  Thoe  is 
nothing  partlctthuiy  tauMvatlve.  there 
is  nothing  hi  the  least  bit  banovatiw 
about  this  legislation.  This  is  simply  a 
^statement,  a  wnHtfu^^^^^ni  of  somie- 
thing  that  has  been  hi  the  law  now 
sbicel»49. 

Some  pecHde  say,  "Oh.  this  Is  tfltri- 
ble  legislaticm.  This  is  awful  legtalatlan 
that  we  are  about  to  enact."  What  Is 
so  terrible  about  putthig  in  the  stat- 
utes what  was  assumed  to  be  in  the 
statutes?  What  Is  so  terrible  about 
putUng  hito  the  statutes  what  has 
been  a  matter  of  i»actkie  sinoe  1040? 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  faimeaa 
doctrine?  The  falmeas  doctrine  meaiw 
two  things:  First,  it  means  that  the 
broadcast  media  must  cover  matters  of 
public  importance.  Issues  of  public  im- 
portance must  be  covered.  And  the 
second  thing  that  it  provides  is  that 
coverage  of  matters  of  public  impor- 
tance must  fairiy  reflect  differing 
viewpoints. 

Mr.  President,  agatai.  Is  that  so  tori- 
ble?  Does  that  sound  so  radical?  Is  ttite 
doctrine  that  has  now  been  with  us  for 
38  years  something  that  is  strange?  I 
would  sutanlt  that  th««  is  nothtaig 
strange  about  it;  that  the  broadcast 
media  is  an  exceptkmally  Impmtant 
part  of  our  natlorud  life.  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  most  Amolcans  get 
most  of  their  information  about  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  and  what  Is 
going  on  in  their  Government  from 
the  broadcast  media.  Stations  are  U- 
censed  by  the  Federal  Govemmoit. 
You  cannot  Just  go  out  and  start  a  tel- 
evision station.  There  are  a  limited 
number  of  them.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  at  aU  unreasonable  to  say 
that  if  a  broadcast  station  holds  a  U- 
oense  under  the  Fednal  Government, 
it  has  an  obligation  to  this  country  to 
inform  the  people.  That  does  not  seem 
to  be  radical  to  me. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  strange  doc- 
trine that  requires  that  American 
people  should  be  inf<»med  about  mat- 
ters of  pubUc  importance.  Indeed,  this 
country  depends  <m  an  informed 
public;  it  depends  on  an  taif ormed  elec- 
torate. This  was  the  bask:  idea  gotaig 
back  to  the  beginning.  This  is  Jeff erso- 
nlan  democracy,  that  if  the  American 
people  know  the  issues,  they  can  make 
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InfoniMd  deetakxM  kbout  tboM  iasues 
and  tbey  can  guide  those  of  us  who 
•le  elected  to  mdiUe  office.  The  only 
dUf  erenoe  ii,  of  ooutae.  in  Thomas  Jef - 
fenon's  days  people  got  infonnation 
nrtmarlly  from  the  neifqmpw"  or  P^- 
mailly  from  books.  People  read  more 
In  those  days  than  they  do  today.  Now 
people  turn  ao.  the  television. 

We  say.  "W^  there  are  numerous 
sources  for  information  that  the 
American  people  can  avafl  themselves 
of.  They  can  go  to  the  newspapers, 
thiey  can  go  to  news  magastnes.  There 
are  an  kinds  of  television  stations. 
There  is  puhUc  television.  There  are 
all  «r*n<*"  of  sources  of  information 
that  the  American  people  can  avail 
themselves  of ."  ^  ^^ 

But  I  would  ask  Monhers  of  the 
Senate,  all  of  whom  are  politicians,  all 
of  whom  run  for  public  office,  all  of 
whom  attempt  to  communicate  as  part 
of  their  Jobs  with  the  public  at  large— 
I  would  ask  Members  of  the  Senate, 
what  importance  do  you  give  as  a 
Membo-  of  the  Senate,  what  Impor- 
tance do  you  give  as  an  elected  public 
official,  to  the  broadcast  media?  If  a 
television  station  in  your  community 
announced  that  it  would  run  a  pro- 
gram and  that  you  would  be  featured 
oo  that  program,  would  you  treat  this 
as  a  newspaper  interview?  If  a  televi- 
sion station  in  your  community 
wanted  to  run  a  program  and  you  were 
going  to  be  on  that  program,  would 
you  not  consider  that  to  be  a  m&Jor 
event? 

Television  is  so  important,  the  mass 
mfn^^  are  so  important,  to  this  coun- 
try, to  our  ability  as  public  officials  to 
influence  and  to  communicate  with 
audiences.  We  recognize  that  as  a 
matter  of  course.  We  will  drop  any- 
thing. Ask  us  to  be  on  a  morning  talk 
show,  ask  us  to  get  up  at  a  quarter  of 
six  in  the  morning  in  order  to  go  down 
to  a  television  network  for  a  morning 
talk  show  so  we  can  speak  for  5  min- 
utes or  less  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Do  we  not  believe  that  is  impor- 
tant? Do  we  not  believe  that  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  job.  that  kind  of 
communication?  Yes,  television  is  im- 
portant; yea,  the  mass  media  are  im- 
portant—important in  the  communica- 
tions of  ideas. 

The  first  part  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine says  very  simply  that  if  a  station 
holds  a  license,  as  they  all  do.  that  an 
obligation  that  goes  with  that  license 
is  to  cover  matters  of  public  impor- 
tance. Not  Just  the  qwrts,  not  Just  the 
soap  iveras.  not  Just  the  game  shows, 
but  that  matters  of  public  importance 
be  brought  before  the  American 
people.  Hardly  radical,  I  would  submit, 
but  basic  Jef  f  ersonlan  doctrine. 

The  second  part  says  simply  that  the 
coverage  must  fairly  reflect  differing 
viewpcdnts.  Again,  the  mass  media,  ter- 
ribly important  in  this  country,  very 
powerful  in  this  country,  is  able  to  ad- 
dress thousands,  tens  of  thousands. 


hundreds  of  thousands,  millions  of 
.^.^e  at  the  same  time.  What  the 
fairness  doctrine  says  is  that  differing 
viewtwints  be  fairly  covered. 

Is  that  not  what  we  want?  Is  that 
not  isrhat  we  want  as  a  country,  that 
differing  viewpoints  be  fairly  covered? 
Do  we  want  an  ideologically  commit- 
ted [media?  Do  we  want  a  relative 
hanfful  of  people  to  have  that  Idnd  of 
power,  that  kind  of  control,  to  be  gate- 
keepers of  the  political  disciissions  of 
this  countnr.  to  be  gatekeepers  of  the 
issues  and  discussions  of  this  country; 
to  be  able  to  say  that  one  side  of  an 
issue  can  be  covered  but  not  other 
sides  of  an  issue? 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  what  we 
wav.  I  think  that  would  be  a  radical 
deci^on. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support 
S.  7«2.  It  is  sound  legislation.  It  is  tra- 
ditional legislation.  It  is  legislation 
thai  is  significant  to  having  a  well-in- 
fonhed  public. 

Tke  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mk-.    PACKWOOD.    I    thank    the 


'.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
[42.  the  Fairness  in  Broadcasting 
I  oppose  this  bill  because  it  is  not 
fair'  to  broadcast  JoumaUsts  or  to  the 
puUUc  they  serve.  In  reporting  out  this 
bill,  the  majority  of  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  have  ignored 
the  evidence  which  calls  not  for  the 
codification  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
bu^instead,  for  its  repeal. 

I  have  worked  for  many  years  to 
eztfend  to  the  electronic  media  the  full 
prabection   of   the   first   amendment 
guirantees  of  free  speech  and  free 
press.  As  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Cotunittee,  I  held  six  hearings  on  the 
fairness  doctrine— three  in  1982  and 
three  in  1984.  During  those  hearings, 
the  committee  heard  from  more  than 
SO  iritnesses  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue. 
W^  heard  scientists  and  engineers  de- 
clare that  the  electromagnetic  spec- 
trin is  no  longer  scarce;  we  can  create 
maliy  more  broadcast  outlets  than  we 
<nitrently  have.  We  heard  constitution- 
al  scholars   discuss   the   blurring   of 
pr^t  and  electronic  media;  they  insist- 
ed >that  Government  content  controls 
pose  a  very  real  danger  to  electronical- 
ly delivered  newspapers,  teletext,  vid- 
eotex, and  various  satellite  technol- 
ogies. We  also  heard  small  local  broad- 
cafters  make  unmistakably  clear  that 
thfe  f  ahness  doctrine  chills  the  exer- 
d^e  of  first  amendment  rights  by  dis- 
the  coverage  of  controver- 
issues. 

le  one  hearing  held  by  the  Com- 
_ications  Subcommittee  on  March 
laL  did  little  to  tip  the  scales  in  favor 
of  the  fairness  doctrine.  In  fact, 
aiiyone  who  examines  the  entire 
record,  including  the  FCC's  1985  fair- 
ness doctrine  report,  would  have  to 
ccmclude  that  the  proponents  of  this 
bil  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  strict 


burden  of  proof  mandate  by  the  Con- 
stitution Itor  legislative  acta  that  impli- 
cate choiahed  flrat  amendment  rii^ta. 
The  questions  posed  by  S.  742  are 
basic  to  democracy  and  dvil  liberties 
in  this  country.  Those  liberties  can  be 
traced  b4ck  to  the  Magna  Carta  and 
the  Englsh  bill  of  rights.  The  found- 
ers of  01^  country  did  not  want  to  en- 
trust th^  liberties  to  the  whims  of  a 
minority;  or  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Sof  our  founders  protected  them 
by  writii^  them  into  o\a  Constitution. 
In  1791, 1  our  foimders  added  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
protect  lihe  only  forms  of  oommimica- 
tion  known  to  them  at  the  time- 
speech  and  press.  They  did  not  consid- 
er scanny  a  viable  rationale  for  Gov- 
emmenn^  restrictions.  At  the  time, 
newspapiers  themselves  were  scarce. 
There  ^re  only  eight  daily  new^ja- 
pers  and  a  handful  of  weekly  newspa- 
pers in  we  entire  United  States— all  of 
them  highly  partisan.  And  yet,  the 
founder^chose  to  protect  them. 

Regulation  of  the  electronic  media 
began  in  the  1920's  with  the  rise  of 
commercial  radio  broadcasting.  The 
Government  claimed  that  it  owned  the 
airwav^or,  if  it  did  not  own  them  out- 
right, it; was  the  pubUc's  fiduciary  and 
it  had  the  right  to  allocate  the  use  of 
these  aifwaves. 

In  the|  early  days  of  radio  regulation, 
the  nuiAber  of  frequencies  that  could 
be  allocated  to  radio  stations  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  limited.  Therefore,  those 
who  received  licenses  were  obligated  to 
act  in  the  "public  interest,"  as  that 
term  was  defined  by  the  Government. 
Later,  ttie  same  rules  were  applied  to 
televisidn.  From  that  obligation  to  act 
in  the  ("public  interest"  has  come  a 
host  ofj  rules  and  regulations  which 
permit  ithe  Government  to  affect  the 
decisioniB  of  the  electronic  publisher. 

New  ^mmunicaUons  methods  have 
increased  the  number  of  people  who 
can  use  the  spectrum,  but  restrictions 
based  upon  scarcity  have  not  been  re- 
moved. In  1982  and  1984.  the  Com- 
merce Committee  heard  the  testimony 
of   sevfral   expert   witnesses   on   the 
commiiilcatlons  technologies  of  the 
presenfand  the  furture.  These  wlt- 
luestloned  the  continued  valldl- 
le  scarcity  principle  by  pointing 
lological  advances  which  have 

us  to  greatly  expand  o\ir  use 

of  the  spectrum.  In  addition  to  this  ex- 
panded spectrum,  we  have  seen  the 
advent  of  cable  TV,  and  other  develop- 
ing si^llite  and  electronic  informa- 
tion se^ces.  The  notion  that  the  Gov- 
t  must  reg\ilate  electronically 
itted   information   because   of 
scarcity     simply     ignores 

,  _  reality. 

The  isecond  major  issue  raised  by  S. 


742  is  whether  to  recognize  the  testi- 
mony of  broadcast  Journalists,  the 
Chain  lan  of  the  FCC,  and  others  who 
have  iiresented  undeniable  proof  that 


the  enforcement  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine has  a  chflllng  effect  on  broadcast 
speech,  or  to  ignore  the  evidence  and 
continue  to  stifle  the  free  flow  of 
ideas.  In  the  Commerce  Committee^ 
1984  hearings,  small  local  broadcasters 
referred  to  the  fairness  doctrine  as  the 
"feamess  doctrine"  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  used  to  harass 
and  intimidate  them  to  back  away 
from  the  coverage  of  controversial 
issues. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  received 
by  the  Commerce  Committee,  the 
FCC's  1985  fairness  report  contains  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  on  the  chilling 
effect  of  the  fairness  doctrine.  The 
FCC  found  that  there  are  substantial 
burdens  associated  with  the  doctrine. 
It  found  that  broadcasters  fear  the 
Government  sanctions  inherent  in 
fairness  enforcement,  which  Includes 
the  possibility  of  loss  of  license.  The 
report  also  revealed  that  many  broad- 
casters are  inhibited  from  carrying 
controversial  material  by  the  high 
costs  of  fairness  doctrine  litigation. 

After  reviewing  the  evidence  gath- 
ered by  this  committee  in  1982,  1984, 
and  1987,  and  the  FCC  in  its  1985  fair- 
ness doctrine  report,  it  Is  clear  that  far 
from  furthering  the  discussion  of 
public  issues,  the  fairness  doctrine  ac- 
tually inhibits  broadcasters  from  pre- 
senting controversial  issues  of  public 
importance.  The  doctrine  has  an  un- 
constitutional chilling  effect  on 
speech. 

Another  issue  raised  by  S.  742  in- 
volves the  application  of  the  fairness 
doctrine  to  cable  television.  While  I 
find  the  arguments  in  favor  of  i4>ply- 
Ing  the  fairness  doctrine  to  traditional 
broadcasters  unconvincing,  there  is  no 
basis  for  implying  the  doctrine  to 
cable  television  or  to  other  cable  tech- 
nologies, which  do  not  even  use  the 
supposedly  scarce  airwaves. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  what  I  see 
as  the  future  danger  of  the  continued 
enforcement  of  the  fairness  doctrine. 
Technology  is  blurring  the  traditional 
definitions  of  communications  media. 
The  press,  radio,  television,  and  vari- 
ous other  forms  of  communication  are 
now  still  quite  distinguishable,  but  ad- 
vances in  technology  will  render  these 
media  much,  much  less  distinct  to  the 
end  user,  the  consumer. 

As  the  distinction  between  broad- 
casting and  all  other  forms  of  commu- 
nication disappears,  and  as  the  lion's 
share  of  aU  communication  is  trans- 
mitted electronically,  the  assumption 
that  the  first  amendment  rights  of 
broadcasters  must  differ  from  those  of 
other  speakers  will  be  impossible  to  in- 
dulge. At  that  point,  one  of  two  things 
must  lu4>pen:  Either  we  back  off  the 
regulation  of  broadcasters  or  we  un- 
dertake the  regulation  of  print  and 
other  forms  of  communication. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  what  the 
future  holds  for  us  unless  we  act  now 


to  extend  to  the  electronic  media  the 
same  freedoms  we  have  always  accord- 
ed the  print  media.  I  feel  strongly  that 
by  ignoring  the  evidence  that  scarcity 
no  longer  exists,  that  the  fairness  doc- 
trine has  a  ehUilng  effect  on  the  flow 
of  ideas.  Congress  is  endorsing  an  un- 
constitutional act.  which  if  it  does 
become  law,  will  ultimately  be  over- 
tiurned  by  the  courts  as  violating  the 
first  amendment.  I  would  prefer  that 
Congress  correct  this  situation  by  re- 
jecting S.  742  and  repealing  the  fair- 
ness doctrine.  Thankfully,  in  this 
country  the  Federal  Judiciary  is  given 
the  iMwer  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  thereby,  the  authority  to 
protect  the  first  amendment  rights  of 
aU  communicators. 

If  the  debate  on  this  issue  has 
taught  me  anything,  it  is  that  both 
the  far  left  and  the  far  right  want 
very  much  to  continue  Federal  control 
of  the  content  of  the  electronic  media. 
Content  control  allows  them  to  use 
the  media  to  further  their  objectives. 
And  they  see  nothing  wrong  with  ex- 
panding the  Government's  content 
doctrines  to  cover  not  Just  broadcast- 
ing, but  newspapers,  data  transmis- 
sions, satellite  communications  and 
other  vital  sources  of  Information. 
That  is  why  I  believe  S.  742  Is  a  be- 
trayal of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  our 
founders. 

The  real  danger  to  our  liberties 
arises  when  these  groups  achieve  polit- 
ical power.  As  I  have  stated  before, 
those  who  control  the  Government 
can  control  the  flow  and  content  of 
the  information  that  is  communicated 
electronically.  When  it  comes  down  to 
a  choice  between  speech  that  is  regu- 
lated by  a  Government  agency  or  the 
dictates  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
public  at  large,  the  choice  is  a  simple 
one  for  me  to  make.  On  balance,  I 
would  rather  trust  the  Journalists  and 
everybody  else  to  determine  the  con- 
tent of  the  stories  that  appear  in  our 
newspapers  and  air  on  our  radio  and 
television  shows,  than  have  the  Gov- 
ernment mandate  what  we  see  and 
hear.  For  this  reason,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  bilL 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  are  correct  when  they  say 
this  is  the  codification  of  what  is  at 
the  moment  an  administrative  rule. 
Whether  Congress  thought  at  one 
time  or  another  that  they  had  codified 
this  or  not  was  a  moot  point  in  the 
past  because  the  Coiui;  of  ^peals  lias 
said  we  did  not.  It  is  strictly  an  admin- 
istrative rule  and  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  can  change  it  as 
it  wants.  Senator  Dahtobth  and  Sena- 
tor HoLLiHos,  as  sponsors  of  this  bill, 
want  to  make  sure  it  is  codified.  They 
want  to  codify  what  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  characterized  as  the  fair- 
ness doctrine.  That  doctrine  says  two 
things:  One,  broadcasters  have  to 
cover  controversial  issues  and  cover 


them  fairly,  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sees  it,  as  the  Federal  Govexn- 
ment  tells  them  they  must  cover  it. 

Let  us  not  malce  any  '"Makr  as  to 
what  this  power  is  that  we  are  codify- 
ing. I  hope  that  if  we  do  codify  It.  and 
I  fear  that  the  votes  are  here  to  do  so; 
that  it  goes  throu^  the  courts  and  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  that  it  is 
thrown  out  as  an  unconstitutional 
abridgement  of  the  first  amendment 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press. 

Under  this  doctrine,  the  fairness 
doctrine,  the  Federal  Government  is. 
in  essence,  saying  to  itself  we  have  the 
right,  the  power,  and  the  wisdom  to 
tell  radio,  television,  cable,  and  all 
other  broadcasters  what  it  is  they 
shall  program.  Do  we  want  them  to  do 
an  hour  or  two  of  children's  i»ograms? 
Tell  them  to  do  it.  If  we  want  them  to 
do  an  hour  or  two  of  news,  tell  them 
to  do  it.  And  tell  th«n  how  to  do  it, 
how  to  cover  it,  how  many  minutes  to 
give  it,  and  what  emptiasis  to  give  each 
side. 

Bflr.  President,  that  is  a  terrible 
power  to  put  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment in  this  country,  any  government, 
conservative,  liberal,  or  otherwise.  If  I 
have  discovered  anything  in  my  18  M 
years  in  the  Senate,  it  is  that  the  phil- 
osophical extremes,  the  far  ri^t  and 
the  far  left,  both  support  the  power  of 
Government  to  use  the  mass  media  to 
achieve  their  ends.  They  are  not  hesi- 
tant about  it  at  alL  They  regard  it  as  a 
natural  corollary  when  they  are  in 
power  in  Government  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  news  media  how  to  portray  the 
news,  that  the  news  Is  as  they  see  it. 

Oiu"  founders  understood  this  very 
welL 

We  talk  about  scarcity  now.  Mr. 
President,  everything  is  scarce.  News- 
print Is  scarce.  There  are  not  enough 
trees  in  this  world  for  everybody  to 
print  a  newspaper  if  they  want  to. 
They  are  scarce.  If  you  want  to  talk 
about  scarcity  in  this  country,  we  have 
about  1,650  daily  newq>apers.  We  have 
over  10,000  radio  stations.  We  have 
close  to  1,800  television  stations,  not 
counting  cable. 

If  there  is  anything  scarce  in  this 
country  today,  it  is  daily  newspapers. 

The  Commerce  Committee  had  one 
hearing,  half  a  day  of  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  the  fairness  doctrine,  four 
witnesses  on  each  side  sitting  as  a 
panel  of  eight  across.  And  that  was  it 
That  was  the  sum  total  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

When  I  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  in  1981  through 
1985,  we  had  six  long  hearings  of  over 
50  witnesses  that,  by  and  large,  came 
to  a  different  conclusion  than  we  come 
to  today  about  the  fairness  doctrine. 
The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission held  a  long  series  of  hearings 
and  came  to  a  different  conclusion 
about  the  fairness  doctrine,  namely. 
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doetrlne  has  a  dilll- 

li  does  not 

The  effect  of  the 

and  «e  had 

after 

In  thow 

wtth  a 

emtrofenial   Imutm   to 

r.  they  know  that  they  can  get  In 

aUe  ooffcrlnc  an  iaoe  or  not 

It  iltfit  as  the  Oovenunent 

I  lit  than  In  not  oovering  It  at  alL 

you  can  talk  aD  you 
about  the  obllcatkm  to  oorer 
A  gxeat  many 
I  gtanply  make  the  decWon: 
I  am  not  toint  to  toodi  that  tame  at 
an.  I  am  fiinailrartlnf  in  a  town  of 
16,000. 1  have  got  nine  enudoyeee.  Just 
hired  a  young  kid  out  of  college, 
payliw  her  $16,000  a  year,  and  I  dont 
have  the  money  to  pay  lawyers  to 
defted  me  before  the  Federal  Conunu- 
njnitlfltit  Oommtaiion  ^g*  *»"*  the 
threat  of  aomebody  demanding  that  I 
obaerve  the  fabneas  doctrine,  ao  I 
atoid  the  cuutroreiay. 

If  what  you  want  tn  this  country  ta 
dhrenfty,  we  have  got  it  today  on 
radia 

Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  Wash- 
ington. DC,  New  Y<»k.  Portland.  OR: 
Salem,  OR;  Medf ord.  OR  turning  your 
radio  dial  or  your  television  dial  and 
getting  dtveratty  of  (qjlnion:  news, 
weather,  dasiriral  music,  country  west- 
ern. caD-ln  shows,  interview  shows? 

Tou  have  got  diversity  all  over  the 
radio  diaL  Tou  have  got  diversity  all 
over  the  tdevlalan  dIaL  Anyone  in  this 
country  who  thinks  that  all  of  radio 
and  teievlalan  speak  with  one  voice 
has  never  gone  to  the  annual  oonven- 
tkm  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  The  owners  of  the  star 
tions  are  as  diverse  as  the  publishers 
of  newspapers.  They  have  right-wing 
optntons.  left-wing  (qrinlons.  moderate 
opinions,  single-issue  opinions.  But 
there  is  not  a  dtiaen  in  this  country 
who  ta  deprived  today  of  diversity  of 
opinion  without  the  imposition  by  law 
of  the  faimem  doctrine.  And  I  want  to 
emphaslsB  again.  Mr.  President,  that 
thta  could  Just  be  the  start  If  we  have 
the  constituticnial  power  to  impose 
anything  we  want  on  broadcasters. 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  thinking 
that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commissimi  can  use  in  making  licens- 
ing decisloos  was  evident  in  a  case 
almost  10  years  ago  now  involving 
Stanon  Oeller,  a  broadcaster  in 
Glottoester,  MA.  He  broadcast  dassiral 
music  an  day  long.  He  did  not  broad- 
cast weather  reports,  or  news,  oe  traf- 
fic reports.  He  did  not  have  any  call-in 
shows.  When  his  Ucenae  went  up  for 
renewal  before  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  he  was  chal- 
lenged. There  had  not  been  <Hie  com- 
plaint with  the  Federal  Communica- 
Uons  Commlssian  from  any  listener 
who    could    hear    this    stati<m    in 


GHouoister.  not  one  complaint  about 
hta  ^^'Ing  daasleal  nmalc  an  day  long, 
•niett  tai  the  initial  proceeding  he 
was  dmllcnged  by  somebody  irtM  said, 
'a  wlllput  on  traffic  weather,  news." 
and  ^itlany  Mr.  GeOer  kxt  hta  U- 
oeiMe.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  said  he  was  not  program- 
mlng  properly,  despite  the  tact  that 
OkNiomter  gets  40  radio  stations,  most 

news,  (und  traffic  reports.  The  listeners 
In  OkMoester  were  not  being  denied 
an  oppcntunlty  for  diversity.  When 
the  ease  Anally  wended  its  way 
throui^  the  Federal  n«i«»»«iwii«^t.t>wi« 
Comndasion.  after  practically  going 
bankrtot,  Mr.  OeUer  got  his  license 
back,  ^it  I  use  this  as  an  example  of 
what  ithe  Federal  Communicatkms 
Commission  in  the  wrong  hands— and 
I  frankly  think  it  has  been  in  the  right 
hands  ^f  or  the  last  few  years— can  at- 
tempt to  do. 

Nowj  as  I  indicated,  our  founders, 
when  they  passed  the  first  amend- 
ment, understood  scarcity.  The  mly 
kind  6f  communication  we  had  in 
those  days  was  speech  and  press.  They 
could  ho^  with  aU  their  wisdom,  envi- 
sion electronic  communication.  That 
was  b^ycmd  their  camp.  And  at  the 
time  ifaii  country  was  founded  there 
were  ^ight  dally  newspapers— eight— a 
of  wellies,  and  this  was  the 
method  of  communication. 
You  Hd  not  have  Time  magazines, 
UJS.  News  and  World  Report  maga- 
zines. Newswe^  magazines.  New 
Yotiuet  maffutines.  You  had  a  few 
pamphleteers  and  eight  daily  newq>a- 
pers.  ^nd  those  newqiapers  were  par- 
timn, 

TheJTPut  any  p^?er  published  today 
in  thejUnited  States  to  shame  in  terms 
of  rhetoric  and  meanness.  They  at- 
the  founders  of  this  country. 
And  y^t  our  founders  regarded  it  as  a 
neces4ty  that  these  publishers  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  and  print  as  they 
wanted  to.  They  adc^ted  the  first 
amai4ment  and  said  you  cannot  in 
any  way,  shape  or  form  tell  these  pub- 
lishers what  to  do.  That  is  the  same 
thing. our  founders  would  have  done 
with  ^iroadnsting.  Had  it  existed  at 
the  time,  they  would  not  have  allowed 
the  nederal  Government  to  regulate 
what  you  can  say,  when  you  can  say  it, 
how  you  can  say  it.  what  you  must 
cover,  how  you  must  cover  it. 

My  good  friend  from  BCissouri  uses 
the  atgument  that  aU  of  us  in  politics 
reallm  the  dominance  of  broadcasting; 
we  wll  get  up  at  quarter  of  6  in  the 
mom^  to  be  on  a  talk  show.  Any 
radio  istatiim  that  wants  to  interview 
us,  w^  hop.  skip  and  Junv>  down  to  the 
studl4.  That  is  not  quite  the  truth,  I 
thlnk^  In  many  markets  with  10  or  20 
or  301  stations,  I  will  wager  even  my 
good  priend  from  Missouri  has  turned 
down,  numerous  opportunities  to 
avpev  on  radio  shows,  even  television 
shows.  But  for  the  moment  let  us  give 
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it.  Hta  argument  is 
television  are  so  power- 
In  our  thhiMwy  that 
Government  must  teU 
to  do.  what  to  say.  how  to 
we  shaU  think.  It  stands 
it  on  Its  head  to  say 
and   televisimi 
were  not  Impor- 
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not  worry  about  it,  we 
to  regulate  them.  It  is 
are  imprntant  and  power- 
communicate  ideas  that 
Oovemment  is  going  to 
to  i'*"^"'""*'^**  those 

Mr.  PresMent,  th«e  could  not  be  a 
more  pernicious  concq>t  tn  the  hands 
not  Just  of  an  evfl  government  but 
even  wona.  In  the  hands  of  govern- 
ments that  are  good,  that  know  what 
people  thtak.  that  know  v^iat  people 
should  think,  and  that  are  going  to  use 
the  power  lof  government  to  have  the 
teU  pe(w>le  what  the  gov- 
iws  they  should  think. 
,w  the  fairness  doctrine? 
I  do.  because  we  are  only 
talking  ahdut  at  the  m<»nent  "the  fair- 
ness doctrme."  You  must  cover  a  con- 
troversial BBue  and  you  must  cover  it 
fairly  as  the  Federal  Government  sees 
it.  But  I  want  to  emphasize  again  that 
if  we  have  the  constitutional  right  to 
impose  the  fairness  doctrine,  there  is 
no  control  of  broadcasting  that  we 
cannot  imaoae.  And  before  the  decade 
is  out— we  may  be  there  now,  but 
surely  before  the  decade  is  out  we  are 
going  to  face  a  very  difficult  question. 
That  is  thi  questi<ni  of  what  do  we  do 
about  prins  when  it  begins  to  commu- 
nicate more  and  more  electronically. 
We  are  there  now  with  what  we  call 
video  text.  You  can  subscribe  to  a  serv- 
ice on  your  television  set.  You  can  get 
certain  types  of  news  printed  on  your 
set.  The  full  ramification  of  this  power 
was  very,  very  graphically  portoayed 
by  Prof.  Robert  Shayon  when  he  testi- 
fied in  the  Commerce  Committee 
hearings,  i  asked  him  a  question  about 
the  New  Tork  Times  and  Wall  Street 
Journal,  ^though  many  other  big 
papers  do  It,  transmitting  their  stories 
by  satellite.  That  is  how  they  are  able 
to  print  afl  over  the  ooimtry.  Satellite 
convMniea^  of  course,  are  licensed  and 
have  the  right  to  buy  tranqjonder 
space.  The  transponder  is  nothing 
more  tha^  a  gadget  attached  to  the 
side  of  tlue  satellite  that  rec^ves  the 
signal  andj  sends  it  badi  down,  but  it  is 
scarce.  Everybody  cannot  have  a  satel- 
lite. Everybody  cannot  have  a  trans- 
ponder. 

I  asked  Professor  Shayon  if.  given 
the  theoiy  of  scarcity,  the  Federal 
GovemnMnt  woiild  have  the  right  to 
tell  the  Ni  im  York  Times  and  the  WaU 
Street  Jot|mal,  because  they  are  using 
q>eetrum.  what  they  could 
and  what  they  could  beam 
I  Qieciflcally  said  if  they 


the 

beam  up 
down.  And 


up  a  SMtrtioular  story  involving 
Contras  in  Nicaragua,  and  some- 
■  not  Ifte  their  story,  eonld 
they  come  and  Armmna  that  the 
"other  side"  be  beamed  up?  And  after 
dillly  shaUying  a  bit  tn  his  answers  he 
finally  said  yes. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  «^iat  we  are 
going  to  come  ta.  Either  we  are  going 
to  come  to  a  situatian  where  the  first 
amendment  liberties— and.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  are  the  most  critical  liber- 
ties to  Uie  freedom  of  this  country- 
are  going  to  be  extended  to  broadcast- 
ers—and I  hope  they  are— or  we  are 
going  to  go  the  otiier  way  and  impose 
upon  the  print  media,  as  they  become 
more  eteotranic,  the  government  limi- 
tations Uaat  we  now  impose  on  broad- 
casters. If  that  day  ever  comes,  it  wHI 
be  a  sorry  day  for  freedom  and  liberty 
in  this  country.  And  if  we  pass  this  bill 
today.  It  Is  a  step  toward  that  debacle. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time?  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
We  are  awatting  the  attendance  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  who  wanted  time  jrielded  to 
him. 

Let  me  say  simply  that  the  fairness 
doctrine  is  protecting  the  public's  free- 
dom of  speech.  If  you  employ  the  r»- 
tionale  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  then  the  failure  to  give 
you  a  license  or  me  a  license,  having 
given  a  license  to  someone  else,  is  un- 
constitutional. Let  UB  start  there.  Let 
us  start  at  the  point  of  actual  licensing 
of  the  apectrum.  My  dtatinguished  col- 
league assumes  ttiat  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  spectrum  and  it  Is  all  around, 
but  the  aUocation  scheme  he  does  not 
even  want  to  think  about.  He  Just 
wants  to  think  about  the  modest  re- 
quirement of  the  fairness  dooMne  and 
says  that  the  doctrine  in  and  of  itself 
is  all  of  a  sudden  a  horrendous  thing 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  imme- 
diately kick  out.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  if  they  ki<^  that  out,  I  hope 
aomebody  from  Delaware  brings  a  par- 
ticular petition  SBiiiiliiiii  that  it  is  un- 
conatltutional  for  a  sovereign  to  be 
denied,  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  a  li- 
cense. 

Certainly,  everybody  diould  be  able 
to  get  a  Uoense.  The  reasons  why  they 
cannot  is  tiut  there  is  a  fundamental 
scarcity  of  vectrum  Itself,  and  tdiis  is 
v^iat  we  are  dealing  with.  We  tried  it 
the  o^er  way— I  should  mentian  it 
historically,  if  we  have  a  moment  to 
touch  upon  it— when  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  was  in 
office  in  the  mid- 1920s.  We  Just  had  an 
open  mectrum  no  regulations.  It  was 
the  broadcasters  who  said.  "Heavens 
above,  ngulate  us,"  because  all  they 
had  as  a  result  of  everybody  coming 
in.  on  a  very  limited  spectrum  was 
Jamming— no  one  could  be  heard.  So, 


in  order  to  pnvMe  freedom  of  apeech 
fta-  the  public  Oaaigreac  m  Its  wlsdnia. 
aUewed  irtiat  is  now  the  Federal  Coan- 
munkjatiaas  Commlssian  to  be  insti- 
tuted and  allocate  •  limited  number  of 
spectrum  slots  under  the  mi«ahertz  of 
1000. 

The  spectrum  is  totally  Jammed  at 
this  poinL  You  cannot  get  a  '»>««'«»«r1 
for  Delaware  or  hardly  anywhere  ^i^ip 
in  this  country  particularly  the  VHP 
channels.  They  said.  "We  wlU  "ftftratf 
them  in  a  umttjMi  ^ny,  but  public  trust 
UftjuMJTty  from  time  to  time." 

If  the  argument  of  the  H*ti«t^y  from 
Oregon  had  any  vaUdlty  whatsoever,  it 
would  be  unconatituticaial  to  VmAt  to  5 
yeara  or  have  anyone  question  how 
broadcasters  should  operate  it— 
whether  they  use  the  four-letter 
words. 

I  can  tell  you  what  happened  due  to 
the  deregulation.  I  talked  about  the 
aircraft  industry.  We  have  it  in  radio 
broadcasting  becatiae  this  Senator  sup- 
ported it,  because  we  have  9,000  sta- 
tions. That  does  not  bring  diversity, 
neoeasarOy,  to  every  community. 

If  you  have  100  stations  in  New  York 
City,  you  cannot  turn  on  the  radio  and 
get  100  to  select  from.  You  get  one  in 
the  Bronx  that  addresses  local  issues. 
So  that  diveraltar  argument  does  not 
really  apply  in  reality. 

Coming  right  down  to  it,  we  have 
25,000  complaints  now,  and  you  have 
fUth  all  over  the  radio,  and  the  FCC 
has  to  move  back  into  this  field  and 
reregulate  where  these  deregulators 
are  Jumping  up  and  down  Ifte  puppets 
on  a  string— deregulate,  deregulate,  de- 
regulate. 

I  hvipen  to  believe  in  Government 
and  in  regulation,  and  particularly  in 
the  communication  field,  because  we 
have  tried  it  otherwise.  There  was 
total  chaos.  It  is  working  exceedingly 
well  and  is  extremely  valuable.  It  does 
not  cost  a  penny,  that  license. 

That  is  why  we  have  more  broad- 
casting stations  than  newmapers. 
They  cannot  sell  daily  newmapera.  Or- 
ganize one  and  aee  how  many  you  can 
sell  in  a  community.  They  go  broke.  A 
broadcast  station  can  beam  into  every- 
bo^s  living  room,  dining  room,  early 
morning,  ni^t,  or  whatever.  You  do 
not  have  to  bother  yourself.  You  Just 
have  to  be  awake  and  you  can  hear. 
You  do  not  have  to  study  it.  Some- 
times you  turn  it  on.  When  I  was  going 
to  sdiool  some  students  turned  on  the 
radio  and  studied.  I  could  not  do  that. 
I  tried  it.  You  have  those  kinds  of 
folkB. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  the  public's 
riidit  to  freedom  of  speech  that  is 
being  protected.  That  is  why  we  have 
the  faiiiiesa  doctrine.  The  «»«if»M»T 
doctrine  does  not  have  a  chUling  effect 
on  freedom  of  speech  of  the  broadcast- 
ers. What  we  are  trying  to  do  wttii 
that  limited  spectrum  is  to  provide  as 
much  freedom  of  speech  as  possible  to 


the  pokilc  and  thente  is  4te  < 
ttaaaUtr  «f  Creedam  of  I 

If.  under  the  azgnaBent  of  the  \ 
tor  from  Oregon,  you  are  galiw  to  1 
It  Chat  he  has  a  IloeMc  he  osRM  flw  It- 
OBoat,  and  there  are 
because  If  there  aae  aav.  it  te  4 
why  do  ywB  tasve  the 
the   first 

cense?  That  seems  to  me  to  be  ttae  fan- 
damwiital  that  la  Ignored  by  tlWi 
tor  from  OB«gan  in  his 
here  this  aftemooaL 

"What  we  are  really  tryliw  ta  da  ta 
piotecA  the  freedom  of  ipiwffh  I  am 
not  going  to  use  tte  «in.»ifai— w»  gf  the 
mai^et;  but  there  ta  an  dement  Umt 
the  Supreme  Court  made  a  bad  mta- 
take  on— and  I  hope  my  eoDeagnm  wfD 
help  me— and  that  te  In  equating  free- 
dom of  9eech  with  money,  or  the  fail- 
ure to  equste  it,  wtCh  re«eet  to  the 
decision  in  Buddey  versus  Valeo. 

The  intent  of  the  faimem  doetrlne 
in  Congreaa— and  I  waa  a  Members* 
the  time— was  to  make  abMflutely  eer- 
tata  that  the  rldi  eeuM  not  boy  tt. 
What  hwened?  Tbey  came  with  the 
Buckley  versus  Valeo  dediiou  and  aadd 
that  ta  exactly  who  can  buy  it.  twcauae 
yon  limited  the  freedom  nf  apnnrli 

Broadcasting  ta  in  pontics— 98  per- 
cent of  yotu-  budget  and  mine.  That  ta 
how  we  got  here.  If  you  do  not  have 
that  money  to  get  on  televiaiaBi  ■»«< 
radio,  you  do  not  have  a  campaign.  It 
ta  abhorrent.  We  aU  resent  It  But  that 
ta  what  it  was.  If  you  have  the  money 
to  get  on  the  tube  you  have  the  fme- 
dom  of  veech.  If  you  do  not  base  the 
money,  you  have  the  freedom  to  ahut 
up.  There  ta  not  any  freedoan  of 
speech. 

It  ta  time  the  Supreme  Court  «ame 
Into  the  real  world,  and  we  hope  Om- 
gresa  will  take  thta  one-line  csaiatltii- 

hereby  empowered  to  regulate  or  oth- 
erwise control  expenditures  In  Fsderal 
elections.  If  we  had  Umt  ane41ne 
amendment  we  could  come  back. 

In  the  Presldmitial  raoe,  ft  wotdd 
have  been  Umlted  to  OOOOjOOO  in  a 
State  nke  South  CaroUna.  Just  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  Senator  Ttam- 
■owD  and  I  had  to  spend  $3  <i«*n«"w 
and  it  has  taken  the  people  out  of  poli- 
tics. You  have  no  time  to  ccdleet 
money  and  you  have  to  odDect  numey 
to  get  on  TV  and  radio.  I  gnem  law  dis- 
tinguished  Preaidtaig  QCtkaer  Ob. 
Dsscmx]  knows  exactly  what  I  am 
talking  about  It  ta  a  tragic  thing. 

But.  back  to  Che  Xaimem  doetzlne: 
When  I  speak  in  a  campaign.  Chen  the 
geneata  of  the  eouskl  time  provisian 
comes  out  We  can  say:  "We  bought 
five  SOtseoond  spots,  and  ynu'xe  enti- 
tled to  five  so-second  spots."  So  yon 
can  balance  that  nff.  and  that 
worlud  eactremely  welL 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Anw^l  9.1    1QSi7 
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PAC3CWOOD.  Ifr.  President.  I 
6  minutat  to  tbe  Sfiimtor  from 


Ifr.  IIOCAIN.  Mr.  Prealdait.  I  rise  to 
oppoM  this  meaiure  becmuae  I  believe 
It  will  •oeompUah  the  opposite  of  what 
li  intended. 

X  paid  careful  attention,  as  I  always 
do.  to  tbe  dlsttnculshed  Senator  fnnn 
Sooth  CaroUna.  who  made  some  very 
important  potnta.  I  think  a  numtier  of 
the  points  he  made  might  be  more  ap- 
pUeable  to  «^«««r^«f*i  finance  reform, 
as  opposed  to  the  so-called  fairness 
doctrine. 

I  do  not  thinli  there  is  any  Member 
of  this  body  who  is  <viMsed  to  the 
intent  of  the  fairness  doctrine.  Howev- 
er. I  think  it  also  mii^t  be  important 
to  examine  whether  the  fairness  doc- 
trine has  Indeed  achieved  the  goals  for 
irtileh  It  was  intended  or  whether  the 
opposite  effect  has  taken  place.  I 
think  a  «'*«««p*inng  case  can  be  made 
that  the  cmMSlte  effect  has  hi4>pened 
bBcawB^  of  the  fairness  doctrine.  That 
is  because  of  the  fear  of  broadcasters, 
both  tdevisicm  and  radio  broadcasters 
throughout  this  country,  about  having 
to  comply  with  the  fairness  doctrine 
and  defend  themselves  against  the 
suits  that  are  brought,  sometimes  in  a 
leas  than  serious  fashion. 

The  estimate  that  we  have  received 
from  the  Radio-Television  News  Direc- 
tors Association  is  that  it  costs  $60,000 
for  one  staticm  to  defend  itself  against 
one  frivolous  suit  That  Is  not  big 
money  in  our  Nation's  Coital,  or  per- 
haps in  Phomlz  or  Charleston.  SC: 
but  in  Globe,  in  WUlooz.  and  in  Tuma. 
$00,000  is  a  significant  and  sometimes 
unbearable  burden.  What  are  broad- 
casters going  to  do  when  faced  with 
the  threat  of  a  frivolous  suit?  They 
are  going  to  duck  the  issue. 

Those  of  us  who  are  not  particularly 
satisfied  with  the  ccnnments  or  the 
ventilation  of  the  issues  in  the  media 
today  perhaps  might  look  at  some  of 
the  reasons.  It  is  not  Just  because  of  a 
]Mt!t  of  audiences.  A  lot  of  it  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
evident  avoidance  of  Issues  which  can 
be  viewed  as  controversial  because  of 
the  HOTTtanA  which  will  be  made  for 
employment  of  the  so-called  fairness 
doctrine. 

How  can  we  assure  fairness  and  the 
right  to  reomnd  and  msure  that  both 
sides  of  an  issue  are  ventilated  in  the 
media? 

I  think  that  is  why  we  have  a  licens- 
ing and  rellccaislng  process.  One  set  up 
to  protect  the  public  interest.  Every 
time  there  is  a  relicensing  procedure,  I 
believe  this  should  be  one  of  the  major 
factors.  Whether  the  television  or 
radio  station  has  given  the  viewers  or 
the  listeners  adequate  ventilation  of 
opifitmbig  points  of  view  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  question  we  faced  here  is  not 
the  necessity  of  an  Informed  public  or 
the  responsibility  of  radio  and  TV  to 


achieve  that  goaL  The  question  ia 
whemer  this  bOl  promotes  that  goaL  I 
belie  re  this  biU  does  not  achieve  those 
goali  and  should  be  rejected. 

Mr  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHESl.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  respond  to 
a  question? 
MA  HOUJNGS.  Yes,  I  will  try. 
Bfi;  MEIiCHER.  I  might  ask  the  dis- 
tingitished  chairman,  is  the  fairness 
doctiine  woiking  now? 

Miv  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  it  is  working 
now.  In  answering  your  question  and 
in  cdmmenting  on  the  observation  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  there  has 
been  only  one  fairness  doctrine  case 
sinc«  1980.  And.  incidentally,  no  11- 
oensf  has  been  lifted  on  account  of  the 
f  ain|e88  doctrine  in  the  history  of  the 
le  itself.  It  has  worked. 
MELCHER.  If  the  chairman  will 
ue  to  yield  for  a  question,  if  the 
doctrine  is  worldng  based  on— 
is  it.  section  315  of  the  Commu- 
ions  Act? 

HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 
MELCHER.  What  will  this  add 
to  the  doctrine? 

Mi.  HOLLINGS.  It  will  clarify  the 
actulil  legal  standing  of  the  doctrine. 
At  t|ie  present  time,  the  coiu-t,  at  least 
an  intermediate  appeals  court,  found 
it  to  be  ratified  by  the  Congress  but 
not  codified  into  law.  Namely,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 
itself  has  the  authority  under  this 
rulittg  to  repeal  it.  And.  of  course,  it  is 
looking  with  an  indication  that  we 
havt  from  its  statements  and  every- 
thinB  else  made,  it  is  looking  toward 
thei«peal. 

Aad  a  majority.  I  think— I  could  be 
wrotig— in  both  Houses:  namely,  the 
Hoi^  and  the  Senate,  want  to  make 
sur^that  the  stability  is  given  back  to 
thlSiall-inuMrtant  doctrine  that  brings 
abo|it  balance,  if  nothing  else,  certain- 
ly iii  reporting  participation  by  both 
sidefe  on  all  important  public  issues. 
Bft'.  BCELCHER.  I  thank  the  chair- 

vaai- 

Mr.  President,  the  fairness  doctrine, 
as  I  understand  It,  was  adopted  in  1949 
andi  has  been  used  since  then  by 
broadcasters,  and  aU  of  us  subscribe  to 
the  principles  of  the  fairness  doctrine. 

Itie  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
most  gracious  in  answering  my  ques- 
tion about  the  fear  that  somehow  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
mifllit  not  continue  to  view  the  fair- 
nesa  doctrine  in  the  same  manner  as 
thw  have  over  the  past  30-odd  years. 
Thi  chairman  also  said  that  since  1980 
there  has  only  been  one  lawsuit  based 
on  the  doctrine. 

Ify  concern  in  asking  the  question  of 
thel  chairman  was  to  justify  the  need 
to  codify  what  has  been  successfully 
usepl  based  on  the  Communications 


that  has 
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Act  of  lO:  14.  which  has  been  a  doctrine 


been  successfully  used  since 


1049.  Th<ire  has  been  nothing  in  the 
report  oe  the  bOl  that  would  indicate 
that  the 'doctrine  is  going  to  change. 
And  whilje  I  recognize  that  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  committee 
may  have  some  concern  that  the  Com- 


t  view  it  differently  or 

ilement    it    differently    or 

how  change  the  doctrine 

objectionable  to  \is  here 

and  the  public  at  large, 

is  a  lltUe  bit  ahead  of  its 


mission 

might 

might 

that  woi; 

in  COE 

thatlbel 

time. 

I  have  k>me  concern  that  passage  of 
the  bill,  u  short  as  it  is.  will  cause  the 
Commisaon  to  look  over  their  regula- 
tions and  to  look  over  their  require- 
ments that  they  impose  on  broadcast- 
ers. In  our  State  of  Montana,  our 
broadcas^rs  are  small,  both  in  capital 
and  in  viewing  public  or  listming 
public.  TV)  add  any  degree  of  new  pa- 
perwork on  them  is  Just  another  thorn 
in  their  tide.  I  would  hate  to  be  part  of 
that.      T 

Perhaps,  in  all  fairness.  I  should  say 
that  there  is  another  doctrine  that 
sometimes  guides  us  in  how  we  vote, 
and  that  is  a  rather  quaint  doctrine 
that  is  stated:  "If  it  ain't  broke,  don't 
fix  it."  And  perhVB  this  legislation 
fits  that  mold. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
fairness  doctrine  is  not  worldng  and 
there  is  very  little  to  indicate  that  it 
will  not  continue  to  work  under  the 
present  ^w  as  it  Is.  Out  of  fear  that 
the  FCC  may  be  guided  to  make  more 
lents  of  small  broadcasters  as 
of  the  passage  of  this  act,  I 
no  on  the  final  passage. 

ilDING  OFFICER.  Who 
e? 

LUNGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  correct  that  record.  "If  it  ain't 
broke,  don't  fix  it,"  it  is  broke.  I  have 
in  my  tasmd  the  Federal  Communica- 
tion Coi^unission  decision  and  Inquiry 
concerning  section  73.1910,  whereby 
they  foibid  the  fairness  doctrine  un- 
constitutional. The  FCC  felt  that  they 
did  not  pave  the  authority  to  carry  it 
through]  since  it  was  an  enactment  by 
the  Cor 

juent  thereto,  imder  the 
on,  the  TRAC  case,  which  is 
early  part  of  the  report  on 
the  Telecommimications  Re- 
search and  Action  Center  versus  FCC 
in  80  Fed.  2d  501,  the  report  reads: 

The  court  concluded  that  Congress  merely 
ratified  the  doctrine  in  making  its  1959 
amendments  to  section  315(a)  of  the  Com- 
municatlras  Act  and  that  the  doctrine 
stems  from  the  general  public  interest 
standard  in  the  act. 

Now,  the  Commission  has  come 
along,  we  saw  this— and  I  do  not  know 
who  voted  for  it.  but  let  us  say  the 
Congress  voted  to  make  an  inquiry  to 
see  Just  exactly  how  the  fairness  doc- 
trine would  be  implemented,  if  it  could 


require! 
a  result! 
shall  vot 

The 
yields  1 

Mr. 


Now, 
1986  d 
cited  in 
page  3, 


be  done  otherwise.  And  instead  of  re- 
garding that  direct  admonition  we  put 
into  the  PCCs  appropriations  last 
year,  the  FCC  did  absolutely  nothing 
about  it  and  are  frank  to  testify,  as 
Chairman  Fowler  has  before  us  in  the 
Commerce  Committee  that  he  is  ready 
to  do  away  with  the  fairness  doctrine. 
I  thought  he  would  have  gotten  a 
ruling  by  the  Commission  before  he 
left  town. 

There  is  no  question,  though,  that 
there  is  that  indecision,  there  is  the 
court  ruling,  and  there  Is  the  finding 
by  the  FCC  that  it  is  broke  and  that  is 
why  we  are  here,  to  fix  it  today. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
would  my  good  friend,  the  chainnan, 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 
lEx.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  curious,  if 
you  use  scarcity  as  the  rationale  for 
the  fairness  doctrine,  how  do  you 
impose  that  on  cable  when  it  is  not 
using  this  spectrum? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Well,  the  doctrine 
of  scarcity  on  cable  itself?  I  do  not  get 
the  connection. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  rephrase 
the  question.  Cable  is  not  scarce.  You 
can  have  as  many  cable  stations  as 
people  want  to  have.  Perhaps  the  local 
city  council  says  you  are  only  going  to 
have  one,  two,  or  three,  but  it  is  not 
scarce  in  the  sense  that  it  uses  the 
spectrum. 

How,  therefore,  can  you  justify  ap- 
plying these  doctrines  to  a  cable  com- 
pany if  it  does  not  use  the  spectnim? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Well,  of  course, 
without  looking  at  the  particulars,  my 
immediate  answer  is  that  it  is  about  as 
scarce  as  I  know.  I  cannot  find  cable  in 
the  great  dty  of  Washington,  DC, 
where  I  live.  I  cannot  get  cable.  You 
say  there  is  an  abundance  of  it  aroimd. 
I  can  tell  you  here  and  now,  there  is  a 
sparsity  thereof. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  it  scarce? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Scarce?  I  cannot 
find  it.  I  cannot  get  cable.  I  have  been 
living  up  here  20  years  and  cannot  get 

it.  

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Now  you  are  talk- 
ing about  the  kind  of  scarcity  I  am 
talking  about.  Newspapers  are  scarce, 
also. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  I  am  talking 
about  cable  TV.  Do  not  run  to  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  understand 
what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  We  used  to  get 
more  newsp^>ers. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  it  scarce  be- 
cause you  use  the  spectrum,  and  ulti- 
mately there  is  a  limited  amount  of 
the  spectrum  and  you  cannot  get  it,  or 
is  it  scarce  because,  one  way  or  an- 
other, people  have  not  brought  it  or 
the  city  has  not  allowed  it? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  This  is  a  scarcity  of 
spectrum  that  you  cannot  even  reach. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  initiative  of  the 
cable  television  itself,  to  take  that  par- 
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ticular  signal  that  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  regular  broadcasts,  the 
VHP  megahertz  telecommunication 
spectrum.  It  could  not  be  reached  and 
therefore  cable  was  brought  in  and  ad- 
hered to  this  particular  doctrine  and  it 
works  extremely  welL 

No  one  in  cable  has  brought  your 
particular  case.  You  are  a  good  lawyer. 
Maybe  you  could  go  out  and  bring 
that  case. 

But  I  think  you  are  raising  the  point 
that  reaffirms  our  particular  position 
that  the  fairness  doctrine  has  woiked 
and  works  extremely  well  and  cable 
operators  are  delighted  to  comply 
therewith. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  my  good  friend  has  answered  my 
question  by  not  answering  it.  Cable 
television  does  not  use  the  spectrum  to 
broadcast  to  your  home.  It  goes 
through  a  wire.  And  you  can  have  as 
many  cable  companies  in  the  dty  of 
Charleston  or  Portland  or  Washing- 
ton. DC,  as  the  local  government 
wants  to  allow.  They  are  franchised  by 
the  local  government  and  the  local 
government  can  franchise  50  or  100  or 
1  or  as  many  as  it  chooses.  But  it  is  not 
using  a  scarce  spectnun.  yet  my  good 
friend  would  apply  the  same  doctrine 
to  cable  television. 

You  sit  at  home  and  get  yotu-  picture 
on  yoiu-  television  set  and  you  are  un- 
aware of  whether  it  is  coming  through 
the  wire  or  whether  it  is  coming 
through  the  air.  Proponents  of  this 
bill  would  apply  the  same  fairness  doc- 
trine to  cable  even  when  there  is  no 
scarcity.  And  this  is  the  fear  that  I 
have.  Because  of  their  intense  desire 
to  make  sure  that  the  person  that  is  at 
home  watching  his  or  her  television 
set  sees  what  the  Government  deter- 
mines they  should  see.  my  good 
friends  want  to  impose  controls  on 
anyone  who  attempts  to  reach  that 
home,  regardless  of  whether  they  use 
a  scarce  spectrum  or  not. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad   to   yield  to   the  Senator  from 

South  Dakota.  

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Kir.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  voted  for  it  in  the  Commerce 
Committee.  It  is  a  difficult  issue. 

I  supported  deregulation  of  radio 
and  TV  some  years  ago.  I  think  it  has 
worked  out  well.  But  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  merely  codif  sing  and  we 
are  not  really  changing  the  present 
situation.  In  fact,  for  38  years  we  have 
had  this  as  a  doctrine  and  it  has  had 
the  effect  of  law.  That  is  the  way  it 
has  been  taiterpreted  by  the  FCC.  Ind- 
dentiJly.  we  are  holding  the  authoriza- 
tion hearing  for  the  FCC  this  after- 
noon in  the  Commerce,  Sdence,  and 
Transportation  Committee,  which  I 
Just  left  to  come  over  here  to  speak  on 
this  issue.  The  fairness  doctrine  does 


guarantee  that  differing  viewpoints  be 
represented.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
represents  Indians,  farmers,  small 
businessmen.— a  dhmae  constituency— 
I  am  very  concerned  about  this.  I 
think  the  fairness  doctrine  has  worlted 
out  welL  I  believe  it  has  served  our 
Nation  well  and  we  should  continue  It. 

We  are  not  really  debating  a  new 
doctrine  here.  We  are  not  putting 
something  new  into  place.  We  are  ccm- 
tinuing  to  codify  what  has  hem  the 
practice  and  what  has  worked  out  very 
well,  and  what,  to  all  groiips.  has  indi- 
cated a  sense  of  falmeas. 

Mr.  President.  I  placed  smne  addi- 
tional views  in  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's report  when  it  left  the  Commerce 
Committee.  At  that  point  I  said: 

This  legislation  la  a  darlflcation  of  the 
long-standing  omgreasional  endorsement  of 
the  Falmev  Doctrine,  a  comentone  of 
broadcasting  prof easlonaUam  for  many  dec- 
ades. It  does  not  Impose  an  undue  burden 
on  broadcasters.  It  does  impose  a  publle  in- 
terest obligatlcm  on  broadcasters  to  present 
balanced  views  on  controversial  iamies  and 
provides  for  guidelines  to  those  entnisted  to 
the  scarce  resource  wtiile  allowing  biosd 
latitude  in  its  interpretation. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
think  the  broad  latitude  has  been  the 
rule,  and  it  will  be  the  rule.  There  is 
great  latitude  given  to  our  broadcast- 
ers imder  this.  Many  of  our  fine  broad- 
casters have  had  no  trouble  Uving  with 
this  rule. 

To  me,  it  is  disturbing  that  sin^  lasae 
special  groups  have  been  going  into  small, 
relatively  Inexpensive  markets  to  buy  air 
time  in  an  attempt  to  tnnxwmr*  public  <H>in- 
lon.  Such  air  time  is  crafted  to  appear  as 
news  reports  but  they  present  facts  in  a  mis- 
leading manner. 

This  Senator  believes  that  without  the 
Fairness  Doctrine,  groups  or  individuals 
with  varying  viewpoints  have  no  means  of 
responding  if  they  ladi  finanring  and  orga- 
nization. Slxty-hve  percent  of  the  public 
rely  on  televisian  as  the  source  of  most  of 
their  news,  while  40  percent  rely  ezduatvely 
on  televlsiui  for  news. 

The  airwaves  are  a  scarce  reaouroe  which 
is  and  must  continue  to  be  allocated  based 
on  a  public  interest  standard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  additional  views  be 
placed  in  the  Rscobd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo,  as  follows: 

Additioiiai.  Vibws  or  Ma.  Pssssua 
This  legislation  Is  but  a  clailficatlan  of 
the  long-standing  CcngreBsiooal  endorse- 
ment of  the  FUmeas  Doctrine,  a  corner- 
stone of  broadcasting  profeniooaliam  for 
many  decades.  Initially  articulated  by  the 
FCC  in  1949.  the  Falmeas  Doctrine  was  pre- 
sumed by  many  to  have  been  codified  by 
Congress  in  1959.  It  was  not  untU  Uie  recent 
TRAC  decision  finding  that  Cinigreas  had 
"ratified"  rather  than  "codified"  tbe  Doc- 
trine that  the  need  for  this  legislation 
became  apparent  Tbe  Supreme  Court's  Red 
Lion  decision  has  dearly  established  iU  con- 
stitutional legtimacy,  and  we  are  now  simply 
restating   In   unequivocal   statutory   terms 
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WiMft   I 

naarlf  ttwMi 
I  am  not  pimiBded  that  the  FkiniMi  Ooe- 
iimIiiw  bntdm  on  tattMul- 
VOC  Chalmian.  Charies 
batav  thii  Oanmittee.  "[tlhe 
DocMne.  redneed  to  tta  fawtitlili. 
than  a  atatament  of  Joumalla- 
Td  ba  aura,  it  doaa  linpoae  a 
Intawat  oMnHan  on  braadcaater  to 
luwad  vtawa  on  ofton  ooutraver- 
But  thla  obUgatian  ia  not  unduly 
It  moTidea  laaportant  guidance 
entniatod  wtth  a  acaroe  raaouioe. 
kraod  latitude  In  Ita  imple- 


Oiven  reeant  trenda  In  tbe 
tlona  indnatry.  tba  Mraaaa  Doctrine  had 
taken  on  a  new  algnlflnanne.  Am  Mr.  Ferris 
notaa.  "(Un  thla  era  of  deregulation,  it  ia  the 
only  wnalnlng  aafetjr  net  left  for  tbe  public 
tntarcat  atandard  and  our  aodety's  ezpecta- 
tlona  that  taioadeaatan  wiD  aerve  aa  tniatees 
Corttaepublle.'' 

A  recant  pracUoe  wtiicta  ia  gaining  In- 
creaaed  popularity  in  tbe  ■nailer  markets 
ptofidea  one  wrainplw  of  wby  I  believe  we 
need  to  eodlfr  the  VWmeaa  Doctrine.  Many 
iin^  iaaue  wadal  taitereat  groups  have 
found  It  very  efiactJve  to  go  Into  small,  rela- 
ttvdy  InwipenBlve  maiketa  to  buy  air  time 
in  an  attonpt  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
their  favor.  Tbia.  in  ttaeU,  ia  not  neoeasarlly 
bad.  Tlie  problem  Is  that  theae  commerdml 
adrertlaementa  are  often  crafted  to  appear 
aa  news  repotta.  and  preaent  the  "facta"  in  a 
v«i7  mialHMHng  maonar.  In  addition,  groups 
or  indivlduala  with  varying  viewpoints  often 
have  no  meaaa  of  wponrting  if  they  are  not 
as  well  financed  or  organJawl  Tbe  Fairness 
Doctrine  is  the  only  meana  available  to 
guarantee  a  balanrert  response.  Tbls  Is  a 
dear  mosfaatlon  of  the  "safety  net"  to 
whldi  Mr.  Fsiila  ref etred. 

Statea  wtth  smaller  markets  are  particu- 
larly soacepUble  to  thia  type  of  practice  be- 
cauae  of  a  sin^  issue  group's  abOtty  to 
blanket  the  State  or  targeted  area  at  a  rela- 
tively low  cost  Without  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine, they  are  embtddened— Indeed,  even 
encouraged— to  diatort  the  facts  on  compli- 
cated national  laaoea,  and  preaent  them  in  a 
very  misleading  manner.  Oppoaing  groupa 
or  indtvlduali  often  cannot  afford  to  re- 
spond by  purcbasinc  commercial  air  time. 
Many  braadeasters  in  theae  areas  do  not 
lational  affiliates  to  cover  the 
adequately  In  their  regular  news  sto- 
ries, ao  they  eacape  wnry  im  that  front  as 
well.  This  type  of  practice  serves  no  public 
interest.  Indeed,  it  does  a  diaaervice  to  the 
American  public 

There  are  ezceptiona  to  this  scenario.  One 
that  particularly  stands  out  In  my  state  is 
KSLO  TV  and  radio  MSdcontinent  Broad- 
casUng  Oompany  in  Sioux  FUls,  SD.  KELO 
exemplifies  the  high  standard  of  "Journalis- 
tic efforts"  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ferris  in  his 
Coeamittee  testimony.  It  has  consistently 
provided  full  and  balanrrd  repenting  on 
both  local  and  "«**'miil  issues  <d  inwortance 
to  my  State,  and  goea  the  extra  mUe  by  uU- 
llataig  national  affiliate  rqxwtas  to  cover 
ISBues  In  (riaoea  where  it  Is  Impossible  for 
them  to  maintain  apermanent  presence.  If 
there  were  more  KEUSa  in  the  budnesa.  I 
would  fed  mudi  more  comfortable  in  taking 
a  different  poaltion  on  lasues  such  as  this. 
But  it  Is  an  unfortunate  tact  of  business  life 
that  not  all  taroadeasters  can  or  wm  operate 
with  tbe  same  degree  of  professional  public 
service  responsibility  aa  KELO.  Ecooomlc 
preasures  encourage  a  pref nenoe  for  requir- 
ing a  commercial  response  to  one-sided  rep- 


of  the  isnea  rather  than  pro- 
vidind  for  fuller  aooem  to  respondliw  view- 
point on  local  laaaea.  Some  statiana  cannot 
affon  or  wOl  not  spend  the  money  for  a  na- 
tional affOate  to  cover  both  sides  of  contro- 
versial national  iaauea. 

Opi  onenta  of  the  Doctrine  argue  that  it 
has  i  "chilling  effect"  on  broadcasters' 
deslra  to  cover  oontrovmial  lasues.  Doubt- 
leas,  the  requirements  of  the  Falmeaa  Doc- 
trine may  wei^t  into  broadcaster's  ded- 
sions  on  airing  controvetdal  Issues.  But 
underaome  dreumstances.  such  ss  the  prob- 
lem I  outlined  above.  I  believe  it  should.  If 
the  l^ue  Is  presented  fairly,  the  Doctrine 

no  additional  burdens  on  re^tonsi- 
If  It  is  not.  It  does  the 

a  greater  Injustice  to  present  a  dis- 
view  of  the  Issues,  and  runs  the  risk 
even  more  power  In  the  hands  of 
wen  f^ianeed  single  issue  groups. 

to  arguments  raised  by  the  Doc- 
trine'4  opponents,  this  approach  does  not 

the  letter  or  q>irit  of  the  first 
it.  The  Supreme  Court's  Red  Lion 
decision  has  resolved  that  Issue.  Broadcast- 
ing Is  (he  dominant  media  In  today's  sodety. 
NewsitBpers  and  other  media  do  not  supply 
an  effbcUve  counter-balance  to  the  power— 
partlcblarly  In  rural  America.  For  example, 
as  pointed  out  In  Mr.  Ferris'  testimony,  "86 
percent  of  the  public  [rely  on]  tdevision  as 
the  aqurce  of  most  of  their  news,  while  40 
percent  rely  exduslvely  on  television  for 
news."  The  airwaves  comprise  a  acarce  re- 
sourcd  which  is  and  must  continue  to  be  al- 
located baaed  upon  a  pubUc  Interest  stand- 
ard, "the  Fairness  Doctrine  is  the  corner- 
stone pf  that  standard,  and  should  not  be 
repealed  untQ  Industry  changes  or  techno- 
logical advancements  negate  the  need  for  its 
existence.  We  have  not  yet  reached  that 
point. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  sum  up  by  saying  that  we  have 
many  fine  radio  and  TV  stations  In  our 
country.  Many  set  a  great  example.  I 
thinks  we  have  the  best  overall  system 
of  bitoadcastlng  and  fairness  in  the 
world  In  fact,  my  staff  and  I  exam- 
ined the  practices  of  some  other  coun- 
tries ^hlch  I  think  in  part  has  come 
about  because  of  the  fairness  doctrine. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  to  be  afraid  of 
it.  It  B  not  deregulation. 

As  j  stated,  I  voted  for  deregulation 
of  Tv  and  radio  some  years  ago.  We 
are  Merely  continuing  the  present 
polic|.  a  policy  that  ova  people  have 
confidence  in.  We  are  protecting  mi- 
noriUbs.  We  are  protecting  those  who 
do  not  have  the  organization  or  the 
mon^  to  buy  time,  and  we  are  pro- 
tectiiv  democracy. 

For'  38  years  this  has  been  the  doc- 
trine that  we  have  followed,  and  I 
shall  vote  proudly  to  continue  it  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chain  

Th4  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Habx^).  Who  yields  time?  The  S«ia- 
tor  frbm  Missouri. 

IiCr.>DANFORTH.  BCr.  President,  the 
basic  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregdn  against  this  bill  is  a  parade  of 
horrible  arguments,  that  is  to  say.  the 
Senai  or  from  Oregon  claims  that  if 
this  lill  is  passed  a  variety  of  things 
coulq  happen  which  he  believes  would 


to  say  it, 
be  next, 
to  cover 


be  disaatibua.  and  I  suppose  whi^  all 
of  us  would  believe  to  be  dtsastrous. 
He  dalmi  that  this  Is  the  foot  in  the 
door,  thia  is  the  first  step  on  the  slip- 
pery slop^.  He  claims  that  if  we  pus 
this  letlstttkm  we  have  given  Govern- 
ment caiie  blanche  to  regulate  any- 
thing and  everything  to  do  with  com- 
munlcatk^  that  if  we  do  this,  we  are 
telling  tdevision  stations  and  radio 
stations  eftactly  what  to  say  and  when 
children's  television  will 
we  are  telling  than  how 
le  news,  what  you  must  say 
and  whe^you  must  say  it.  and  that 
the  next  gtep  according  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  not  Just  going  to  be 
the  broadcast  media,  but  it  is  going  to 
be  the  pribt  media  as  welL  That  is  the 
parade  orliorribles. 

If  those  horribles  all  kicked  in.  if 
they  all  took  place.  100  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  would  come  parading 
over  to  the  Senate  floor  when  the  beU 
rings  and  everybody,  even  those  of  us 
who  havelcosponsored  this  legislation, 
would  em)  up  voting  against  it. 

The  pamde  of  horribles  argimient  is 
the  easlesit  argument  to  make.  Create 
a  straw  itian,  knock  over  the  straw 
man,  andiyou  win.  And  it  is  a  straw 
man  argument. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  create  my  own 
parade  of  borribles.  My  parade  of  hor- 
ribles is  that  a  television  station  is  pur- 
chased by]  say.  the  Reverend  Moon.  Is 
that  hard  to  imagine?  Is  it  hard  to 
imagine  me  Reverend  Moon  getting 
into  the  lousiness  of  communications? 
It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  because  the 
Reverend  I  Moon  has  already  done  it. 
He  has  bought  a  newspaper.  He  has 
bought  a  newspaper  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  the  Washington  Times. 
It  is  put  but  every  day.  It  is  heavily 
subsidizes  I  am  told,  by  the  Unifica- 
tion Church.  Why  would  he  do  It? 
Why  does  he  enter  the  newsmiper 
business?  Why  does  he  lose  money 
printing  Newspapers?  In  order  to  com- 
municate his  ideology  to  his  public 
such  as  his  public  is. 

So  the  pwade  of  horribles  would  be 
that  the  Reverend  Moon  buys  a  televi- 
sion statlpn,  two  television  stations, 
three  television  stations,  and  uses  his 
television  stations  to  propagandize  the 
American  I  people.  That  is  the  other 
parade  of  {horribles.  Is  that  particular- 
ly desirable?  I  do  not  think  so. 

What  does  the  fairness  doctrine  say? 
Does  it  s4y  that  the  Reverend  Moon 
cannot  bi^  a  TV  station?  No.  Does  it 
say  that  ne  cannot  present  his  ideas 
on  televlaon?  No.  The  fairness  doc- 
trine says  lonly  two  things.  It  says  that 
the  media  must  cover  issues  of  public 
Importande.  It  does  not  siiy  how  to  do 
it.  It  does  not  direct  exactly  what  the 
content  14.  It  does  not  say  that  the 
media  cankiot  run  editorials,  or  present 
their  owni  ideas.  It  says  you  have  to 
cover  matters  of  public  importance: 
second,  tta  at  when  you  do  so,  you  have 


to  fairly  refiect  differing  viewpoints. 
That  Is  libat  it  says. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  two  pa- 
rades of  horribles  here.  We  have  one. 
a  kind  of  slippery  sl<H>e  position  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  A 
position  that  claims  that  if  we  pass 
this  legislation  it  Is  going  to  apply  to 
newapapers.  If  we  pass  this  legislation, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  claims  every- 
thing from  top  to  bottom  is  going  to 
be  governed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, everything  that  Is  said  on  televi- 
sion, children's  television  on  down,  is 
going  to  be  directed  by  some  bureauc- 
racy in  Washington.  That  is  his  parade 
of  horribles.  Mine  is  the  Reverend 
Moon  parade  of  horribles;  namely, 
that  television  will  becmne  a  vehicle 
not  sisiply  for  presenting  news  and 
presenting  ideas,  but  for  the  systemat- 
ic Indoctrination  of  the  public. 

I  ask  which  of  the  two  parades  of 
horribles  is  most  likely  to  come  into 
existence.  Hopefully  none.  But  I  would 
say  that  the  least  likely  is  the  one  that 
is  presented  to  us  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Why  do  I  say  that?  Because 
the  fairness  doctrine  is  not  some  novel 
idea.  This  is  not  an  experiment  with  a 
new  doctrine.  We  have  a  track  record. 
We  know  what  the  fairness  doctrine  is. 
It  has  been  around  not  for  a  few  years, 
not  even  for  a  decade  or  two.  It  has 
been  around  for  38  years.  We  have 
tried  out  the  fairness  doctrine  for  38 
years.  And  the  parade  of  horribles  has 
not  come  into  being— the  parade  of 
horribles  described  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  scarcity  argument  is  another  ex- 
ample of  putting  tw  a  straw  man,  and 
knodcing  down  a  straw  man.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  best  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  fairness  doctrine  have  to  do 
with  the  power  of  the  media,  and  the 
idea  of  the  media  as  a  public  trust.  I 
do  not  think  the  power  can  be  serious- 
ly disputed.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
fact  that  there  are  alternative  sources 
of  information  in  any  way  contradicts 
the  concept  of  the  power  of  the  mass 
media.  Clearly  it  is  a  powerful  tool. 
Clearly  the  medium  of  television,  in 
particular,  is  a  very  powerful  tool. 
Clearly  the  ability  to  come  into  peo- 
ple's living  rooms  on  the  screen  when 
people  are  watching  television.  2.  3.  4 
hours  a  day  is  a  powerful  tool.  Clearly 
the  ability  to  broadcast  the  news  is  a 
powerful  tool. 

What  makes  the  ssmtem  fair  is  the 
fairness  doctrine.  What  makes  the 
system  fair  is  that  the  media  is  sup- 
posed to  be  balanced:  that  it  is  sup- 
posed to  present  more  than  Just  one 
view,  that  it  is  supposed  to  cover  the 
news,  not  indoctrinate  the  American 
people. 

That  is  what  tempers  the  power  of 
the  media. 

So  the  concept  of  power,  not  the 
concept  of  scarcity,  the  concept  of 
power,  to  me.  is  the  key  to  this  argu- 
ment And  also  key  is  the  conc^t  of 


trust:  that  there  are  thoae  in  this 
country  whose  power  is  not  naked 
power,  it  is  not  raw  power.  It  is  power 
that  is  held  by  a  trustee  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  good. 

It  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  trying  to 
manipulate  the  public  it  is  a  public 
trust.  It  is  a  public  trust  that  is  con- 
ferred by  license.  It  is  a  public  trust 
that  carries  with  it  certain  remonsibfl- 
iUes.  and  those  respoDsibllltles  are 
mlly  very  few.  They  do  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  children's  television. 
They  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
specifically  how  the  news  is  covered.  It 
is  a  very  broad  trusteeship,  a  very 
broad  responsibility.  Define  it  your- 
self, basically.  But  do  so  within  very 
broad  iiarameters,  within  a  very  broad 
basic  principle. 

That  principle  is  to  give  adequate 
coverage  to  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance, and  when  broadcasters  present 
such  an  issue,  they  must  present  ideas 
that  fairly  represent  differing  view- 
points. That  is  all  that  is  involved.  It  is 
not  scary.  There  is  nothing  scary 
about  it.  This  is  not  a  new  venture  out 
into  the  field  of  first  amendment  vio- 
lations. This  is  not  something  where  if 
somebody  wanted  to  challenge  it  they 
could  not  challenge  the  fairness  doc- 
trine now.  It  is  nothing  new.  It  is  noth- 
ing novel.  It  is  nothing  different.  It  is 
nothing  scary.  It  is  simply  saying  that 
the  public  deserves  to  hear  issues  of 
basic  importance,  and  the  public  de- 
serves to  have  those  issues  presented 
in  a  balanced  fashion.  That  is  all  the 
fairness  doctrine  is.  It  is  not  new— it  is 
38  years  old.  It  is  not  scary.  It  is  tried 
and  true.  It  is  not  based  on  scarcely, 
though  some  people  would  argue  that 
point.  It  is  based  on  power  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  power  alone. 
Mr.    PACKWOOD    addressed    the 

Chair.  

Mr.  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  administra- 
tion opposes  enactment  of  S.  742,  be- 
cause the  fairness  doctrine:  First,  is 
unnecessary  in  light  of  the  dramatic 
increase  in  the  number  of  information 
sources  in  recent  years;  second,  does 
not  promote,  but  actually  inhibits,  the 
free  and  open  discussion  of  important 
and  controversial  issues;  and  third, 
may  contravene  important  constitu- 
tional principles  by  inappropriately  re- 
stricting the  Journalistic  freedoms  of 
broadcasters. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  respond  to  my 
friend  from  MlssotirL 

He  said  the  fairness  doctrine  re- 
quires broadcasters  to  treat  the  news 
fairly,  to  cover  controversial  Issues,  to 
cover  both  sides  or  all  sides  of  an  issue. 
But  there  is  one  little  phrase  he  does 
not  add.  That  is  "as  the  Government 
sees  it." 

Maybe  my  good  friend  from  South 
Carolina  will  help  me  on  the  name  of 
the  case  involving  a  radio  station's  cov- 


erage of  strip  mining,  which  was  a  con- 
trovenlal  issue.  First,  the  statkm  did 
not  cover  it  at  alL  They  did  not  want 
to  get  into  it.  They  figured  It  was  a 
loma.  They  got  attacked  under  the 
fairness  doctrine  and  the  FCC  said. 
"You  have  to  cover  it."  So  they  cov- 
ered it.  They  covered  what  they 
thought  was  fair. 

Then  they  got  attacked  under  the 
fairness  doctrine  tat  not  having  cov- 
ered it  fairly.  They  were  found  guilty 
by  the  Government  of  not  having  re- 
ported the  story  right,  as  the  Govern- 
ment saw  it.  That  happoied.  Mr. 
President. 

Simon  Geller  Is  not  a  parade  of  hor- 
ribles, Mr.  President.  That  happened. 
Had  the  personnel  in  the  Federal 
Communication  Commission  not 
changed  and  unholy  pressure  not  been 
brought  on  them  by  myself  and 
others,  frankly,  they  were  going  to 
take  away  his  license  because  he  was 
broadcasting  classical  music  all  day 
long,  and  in  the  Government's  eyes 
that  was  not  seen  as  sufficiently  serv- 
ing the  public  interest 

This  fairness  doctrine  Is  a  toe  in  the 
water,  because  if  we  have  the  right  to 
impose  the  fairness  doctrine  on  broad- 
casters, and  I  hope  we  do  not  have  the 
right— I  hope  the  court  finds  it  uncon- 
stitutional—if we  have  the  right  •>hen 
we  have  the  right  to  tell  them  that 
they  have  to  program  2  hours  of  rock, 
2  hours  of  rlaswiral.  2  hours  of  coun- 
try. Every  station  has  to  be  diverse. 

It  is  not  enough  that  you  can  liave 
one  station  that  is  all  coimtry,  one 
that  is  all  rlasslral,  one  that  is  all  rock, 
one  that  is  all  talk.  They  all  have  to 
have  everything  because  that  is  the 
way  we  see  it. 

This  bill.  yix.  President  involves 
more  than  just  the  codification  of  the 
fairness  doctrine.  It  is  symbolic  of 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  constitutional  power  to 
tell  broadcasters  what  they  must  pro- 
gram, when  they  must  program,  how 
they  must  report  the  news,  which 
views  they  must  give,  and  which  views 
they  caimot  give.  That  is  a  terrible 
power,  a  dangerous  power,  BCr.  Presi- 
dent to  put  in  the  hands  of  any  gov- 
ernment—ours  or  any  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

tSx.  DURiafBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  rise  today  in  support  of  S.  742, 
the  Fairness  in  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1987.  This  legislation  would  clarify  the 
congressional  intent  and  codify  certain 
requirements  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934. 

The  fairness  doctrine  was  adcv>ted 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission [FCC]  to  ensure  that  broad- 
casters cover  issues  of  pubUc  impor- 
tance and  fairly  reflect  differing  view- 
points on  those  issues.  The  adoption 
by  the  FCC  of  the  fairness  doctrine  re- 
flected the  decision  of  Congress  to 
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■dopt  a  bvoadcMt  ■yitem  whereby  a 
•deet  few  fwmpMikw  and  IndtTiduals 
UoefMed  to  utOiae  the  limited 
■yatem  in  exchange  for  a 
ooBunttaiant  to  operate  in  the  public 
tDtanet  and  aa  pabHc  tmsteea. 

Hie  faimeH  doctrine  has  permitted 
thoae  irtio  do  not  own  broadcast  sta- 
tlona  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
Important  public  debate,  and  has  pro- 
vided the  public  with  a  greater  range 
of  views  upon  which  to  malce  Informed 


The  Supreme  Court  has  long  held 
that  the  fairness  doctrine  actually  ad- 
vances public  debate  and  first  amend- 
ment values  by  requiring  a  broadcaster 
to  present  both  sides  of  a  controversial 


Although  there  are  more  radio  and 
televlsioo  stations  in  the  United  SUtes 
today  than  there  are  daily  newspapers, 
the  fact  remains  that  broadcasting  fre- 
quencies are  scarce  and  there  is  fierce 
oompetltion  to  obtain  a  station.  A 
small  town  in  Delaware  recently  had 
14  applicants  for  a  broadcast  license: 
when  a  Jackson.  WY.  station  was  up 
for  sale.  3  applicants  sought  the  li- 
cense. 

In  contrast  to  the  limited  broadcast 
spectrum,  there  is  nothing— except  the 
financial  wherewithal— that  prevents  a 
Iterson  or  a  company  from  starting  a 
newQMper.  although  many  cities 
cannot  support  more  than  one  newspa- 
per. For  example,  when  Washington, 
DC.  lost  the  Washington  Star,  another 
group  decided  to  start  their  own  news- 
paper, the  Washington  Times.  By  con- 
trast, there  is  not  a  single  open  broad- 
casting frequency  available  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Ultimately,  the  debate  on  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  is  a  debate  over  Govern- 
ment control  over  a  public  resource— 
the  broadcast  spectrum.  To  balance 
the  limited  number  of  opportunities, 
the  public  must  become  licensees.  And 
to  provide  the  public  with  a  greater 
number  of  views,  the  FCC  has  re- 
quired broadcast  licensees  to  act  as 
public  trustees. 

The  fairness  doctrine  is  a  fundamen- 
tal requirement  of  the  public  trust  by 
insuring  that  when  an  important 
public  policy  issue  is  aired,  all  sides  are 
given  a  fair  chance  to  present  their 
views.  Unlike  the  equal  time  provision 
which  affects  political  candidates,  the 
fairness  doctrine  does  not  require 
broadcasters  to  provide  every  side  of 
an  issue  with  the  exact  amount  of 
time  in  precisely  the  same  time  period. 
Instead,  broadcasters  simply  must 
ensure  that  their  programming,  taken 
as  a  whole,  presents  issues  of  public 
importance  and  does  so  in  a  balanced 
fashion. 

As  former  Chief  Justice  Buirger 
stated: 

By  whatever  name  of  danUication.  broad- 
easta  are  temporary  permltteea— flduda- 
rles— of  a  treat  public  reaource  and  they 
must  meet  the  hlchest  standards  which  are 


embiaoed  In  the  public  interest  concept, 
file  ifalmesB  doctrine  plays  a  larse  role  In 
aasutlns  the  public  resource  granted  to  11- 
oenaSes  at  no  cost  wm  be  used  in  the  public 
Interest. 

at.  President.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  kfford  to  end  the  reqwnslbllity  of 
public  broadcasters  to  maintain  their 
fiduciary  req)onsiblllty  to  the  public 
to  fairly  present  both  sides  of  impor- 
tant public  issues.  For  that  reason.  I 
stroiigly  support  maintenance  of  the 
doctrine. 
mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
the  Senate  today.  S.  742.  is  very 
htforward.  It  codifies  the  fair- 
doctrine,  a  principle  which  has 
the  public  interest  and  been  a 
irstone  of  broadcasting  for  almost 

|e  fairness  doctrine  is  a  specific  i4>- 
lon  of  the  public  trustee  concept 
that'  enhances  speech  and  furthers 
first  amendment  principles.  It  Is  a  rea- 
sonable condition  on  the  use  of  a  valu- 
able public  resource,  the  electromag- 
netic spectrum.  Moreover,  the  doctrine 
serves  to  increase  speech  on  issues  of 
pubic  Importance.  As  such,  it  is  no 
mori  than  good  Joiunalistic  practice. 

As  my  distinguished  colleagues  are 
awaie,  the  fairness  doctrine  requires 
broadcasters  to  afford  citizens  reason- 
able opportunities  to  hear  and  discuss 
issuw  of  public  importance.  Adopted 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mis^on  in  1949.  it  requires  broadcast- 
ers to  first,  cover  Issues  of  public  im- 
portance and  second,  fairly  reflect  dif- 
fering viewpoints  on  those  Issues.  The 
fairqess  doctrine  does  not  require  that 
broadcasters  provide  every  side  of  an 
issue  with  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
tim^in  the  same  time  period.  Instead, 
broadcasters  simply  must  ensure  that 
their  programming  taken  as  a  whole 
presents  issues  of  public  importance 
and  does  so  in  a  balanced  fashion. 
Thu$,  in  the  real  world,  if  a  licensee 
airs  only  one  side  of  a  controversial 
issu^  he  must  permit.  If  requested, 
menibers  of  the  public  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  present  an  opposing 
viewbolnt. 

M|.  President,  we  are  here  today  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
last  year  in  the  TRAC  case  that  Con- 
gress had  never  actually  codified  the 
fairness  doctrine.  Although  we  can 
debate  this  ruling  and  the  intention  of 
the  1959  amendments  to  the  1934 
Compaunlcatlons  Act,  Judge  Bork's  de- 
cisloti  leaves  the  doctrine  as  merely  a 
component  of  the  public  interest 
standard  administered  by  the  FCC, 
not  as  part  of  the  law.  The  Commis- 
sion can  thus  reiieal  it  without  con- 
gres$lonal  iu>proval,  something  which 
it  hits  sought  to  do  in  recent  years. 
The  time  has  thus  come  to  make  the 
fairness  doctrine  an  explicit  part  of 
our  Nation's  conununications  law. 

Bif .  President,  a  few  Senators  have 
suggested  that  the  fairness  doctrine 
violates  the  first  amendment  and  actu- 
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ally  chll^  free  speech.  Nothing  could 
from  the  truth.  Seventeen 
the  Supreme  Court  unani- 
the  fairness  doctrine 
amendment  challenge  in 
Broadcasting  Co.  against 
Court  held  that  in  the  con- 
the  rights  of  the 
viewing  |  public  to  hear  contrasting 
viewpoints  on  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance, nat  the  rights  of  broadcasters, 
are  paramoimt,  and  that  the  fairness 
doctrine  is  both  a  permissible  and  ef- 
fective means  of  vindicating  those 
rights.  "Aie  fact  that  far  more  people 
are  willing  and  able  to  engage  in 
broadcasting  than  can  possibly  be  ac- 
commodated by  the  limited  spectrum 
avallabld  Justifies  a  regulatory  scheme 
that  reouires  licensees  to  serve  as 
trusteesand  obligates  them  to  present 
the  views  of  those  who  are  excluded 
from  the  airways.  Since  Red  Lion,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  consistently  reaf- 
firmed tbe  scarcity  and  public  trustee 
rationale  while  upholding  regulation 
of  broadcasters  against  first  amend- 
ment attack. 

In  a  hearing  on  March  18,  1987,  the 
Communications  Subcommittee  gath- 
ered evidence  which  demonstrates 
that  the  doctrine  increases  debate  on 
issues  of  public  importance.  The  fair- 
ness doctrine  has  created  substantial 
opportuiilties  for  expression  by  those 
"who  wlati  to  exercise  their  freedom  of 
speech  even  though  they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  press."  While  the  fairness 
doctrine  does  not  confer  upon  any  par- 
ticular group  or  individual  a  right  to 
air  theirj  views,  both  the  courts  and 
the  Cominlssion  have  recognized  that 
broadcasters  should,  as  one  means  of 
complsriqg  with  fairness  doctrine  obli- 
gations, allow  speakers  to  present 
their  own  views  directly  to  the  public. 

Supponters  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
accept  tnat  it  may  impose  a  mild 
burden  on  licensees.  However,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  burden  is  both  necessary 
and  mlnjmal.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  in  Red  Lion,  "[it]  is  the  right  of 
the  viewers  and  listeners,  not  the  right 
of  the  broadcasters  which  is  para- 
mount." While  the  Communications 
Act  llmi^  the  rights  of  the  viewers 
and  listeners  by  excluding  speakers 
from  the  airwaves,  it  mitigates  this 
damage  by  enhancing  speech  through 
the  fairness  doctrine. 

The  Conunlssion  and  the  courts 
have  carefully  circumscribed  the  scope 
of  the  dbctrlne  in  order  to  minifn<» 
intrusion  into  the  editorial  discretion 
of  broadcasters.  For  example,  in  deter- 
mining whether  there  has  been  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fairness  doctrine,  the 
FCC  does  not  monitor  broadcasts.  The 
Commisrfon  only  acts  if  it  first,  re- 
complaint  and  second,  deter- 
the  complaint  presents 
evidence  of  a  violation, 
tiny  portion  of  complaints 
any  FCC  action.  In  1986.  the 
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FCC  requested  only  6  broadcasters  to 
respond  to  fairness  doctrine  and  politi- 
cal broadcasting  complaints  even 
thou^  the  Commission  received  an 
estimated  5.S09  complaints  in  alL 
During  the  past  6  years,  only  one  fair- 
ness doctrine  complaint  has  resulted 
in  litigation.  In  reality,  there  are  very 
few  instances  where  fairness  doctrine 
complaints  result  in  any  action  by  the 
FCC  or  the  courts.  None  of  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  heuring  on  March  18. 
1987,  who  presently  own  or  are  em- 
ployed by  broadcast  stations,  have 
ever  been  asked  by  the  FCC  to  re- 
spond to  a  complaint. 

Thus,  the  doctrine  can  only  "chill" 
broadcasters'  speech  when  they  are 
unwilling  to  air  both  sides  of  an  issue. 
In  fact,  broadcasters  need  only  fear 
the  consequences  of  presenting  a 
single  side  of  an  issue  in  their  overaU 
programming.  A  broadcaster  who  acts 
according  to  the  standards  of  his  or 
her  profession,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  fairness  doc- 
trine, since  It  is  only  wpUed  in  the 
most  egregious  cases  of  imbalance. 
The  "chill"  argiunent  is  thus  an  at- 
tempt to  clothe  the  first  amendment 
language  in  an  economically  motivated 
refusal  to  fulfill  the  commitments 
they  gave  in  return  for  the  free  grant 
of  a  valuable  public  resource. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  Interest 
standard  ordained  by  Congress  for 
broadcasting  means  that  licensees  are 
public  trustees  with  unique  public  re- 
sponsibilities. As  Judge  Burger  stated 
in  the  1966  United  Church  of  Christ 
decision:  "The  fairness  doctrine  plays 
a  very  large  role  In  assuring  the  public 
resource  granted  to  licensees  at  no 
cost  will  be  iised  in  the  public  inter- 
est." The  point  is  fimdamental:  with- 
out the  fairness  doctrine,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  broadcaster  from 
grossly  abusing  the  public  tnist  em- 
bodied In  a  broadcast  license.  If  the 
legal  requirement  that  the  Commis- 
sion grant  licensees  in  the  public  inter- 
est cannot  prevent  such  use  of  a 
broadcast  facility,  the  public  Interest 
concept  means  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  long  over- 
due for  Congress  to  codify  the  fairness 
doctrine.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bipartisan  effort  and  vote  for 
S.  742  without  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  for  chairing  our  subcommittee. 
He  is  working  on  the  special  commit- 
tee, of  course,  so  he  has  been  going 
weekends  and  around  the  clock  and 
still  giving  time  to  the  subcommittee 
work  on  hearings  on  the  fairness  doc- 
trine and  other  matters.  We  admire 
hisaglllUes. 

Let  me  sUte  that  the  Oeller  case,  if 
I  remember  correctly,  was  back  in 
1975.  It  was  resolved  finally  in  1983. 
But  in  the  1970's  they  had  rules.  Ifr. 
President,  about  public  programming, 
the  weather,  news,  public  service  pro- 


gramming requirements.  It  was  not  a 
fairness  doctrine  case.  This  individual 
operator  was  carrying  nothing,  as  the 
Soiator  has  indicated,  but  classical 
music,  not  providing  any  kind  of 
public  service  programming. 

Since  then,  we  in  the  Congress 
changed  those  rules,  and  so  has  the 
Federal  Commimlcations  Commission. 
So  the  Oeller  case  is  not  a  good  case  to 
cite  here  in  this  particular  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Bflssouri  is  right 
on  target.  The  fairness  doctrine  has 
worked.  That  Is  what  the  Senator 
from  Montana  said.  That  has  worked 
for  40  years  now,  extremely  well.  We 
are  only  codifying  in  law  what  has 
been  found  by  administrative  rules. 
The  threat  to  it  Is  a  finding  by  the 
Federal  Commimlcations  Commission 
that  somehow  through  strained  ra- 
tionale it  is  unconstltutlonaL 

Let  me  move,  then,  to  the  matter  of 
the  cable  television  operation  which, 
of  course,  is  a  surrogate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  broadcasting  media,  itself. 
Cable  television  operators  have  de- 
liberately Integrated  their  offerings 
with  the  broadcasters.  That  is  how 
they  came  to  be.  Of  course,  as  they 
carry  the  broadcast  signal,  which  is  al- 
ready subject  to  the  fairness  doctrine, 
they  are  in  compliance.  There  is  only  a 
minitniiTn  amoimt  of  programming  by 
the  cable  operators,  locally  produced 
material,  that  is  subject  to  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine. 

Of  course,  the  Court  found  in  city  of 
Los  Angeles  versus  Preferred  Commu- 
nications in  a  1986  decision,  the  FCC's 
goal  to  promote  diversity  in  program- 
ming was  constitutional.  In  fact,  in 
United  States  versus  Bdldwest  Video 
Corp.,  in  1972,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  appUcatlon  of  the  FCC's 
requirements  to  cable  operators  car- 
riage of  local  programming. 

Think  of  the  things  that  the  Gov- 
ernment comes  and  teUs  you  to  do. 
The  Government  teUs  you  to  stop  at 
the  stop  sign  for  public  safety.  This  is 
a  public  Interest  involved.  The  Gov- 
ernment tells  us  to  file  an  Income  tax 
return,  and  people  brought  a  lot  of  so- 
called  spurious  Income  tax  cases  claim- 
ing individuals  cannot  be  required  to 
file  retiuTis,  and,  of  course,  the  Court 
found  the  public  purpose  involved, 
after  the  finding  by  the  Congress, 
Itself. 

Here  we  have  another  case  where 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  contend- 
ing that  it  is  unconstitutional.  Just  like 
the  FCC. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  clarified. 
Momentarily.  I  have  about  two  more 
speakers  to  come  to  the  floor.  Unless 
there  is  someone  who  wishes  to  be 
heard  at  this  particular  moment,  I 

suggest 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold? 
Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  withhold. 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  Senator  from 
South    Carolina    Indicates    that    he 


knows  of  two  more  speakers.  I  know  of 
none.  Maj^w  there  are  Senators  irtio 
want  to  debate  this  issue.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  a  very  good  likelihood 
that  we  can  wrap  this  bill  up  with  a 
little  luck  in  the  very  near  future.  Per- 
hxpe  if  we  put  in  a  quorum  call  now 
and  all  those  people  who  would  like  to 
participate  can  oatoit  on  over,  maybe 
we  can  end  up  voting  on  it  about  4 
o'clock  or  so. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time  does  the  Senator  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  Just  a  moment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  document  about  the  ap- 
plicability of  S.  742  to  cable  television 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 


Thk  ArrucABiLiTT  or  S.  742  to  Cabls 

TXLKVISIOII 

Cable  television  operators  are  currently 
obligated  to  follow  the  Fairness  Doctrine, 
and  S.  742  makes  no  change  In  this  requlre- 
ment.  While  the  appUcatlon  of  the  do^rine 
to  cable  operators  may  appear  to  cover  a 
wide  range  of  programming,  in  effect,  it  ap- 
plies in  only  one  key  respect:  locally  origi- 
nated material  ("origination  cablecasting". 
See  47  CFR  76.209).  Whenever  a  cable  oper- 
ator originates  a  local  program  or  inants 
local  material  into  programming  (Higinated 
elsewhere,  be  is  obligated  to  comply  the 
doctrine's  requirements. 

The  application  to  cable  operators  rests 
on  three  grounds.  First,  cable  television  op- 
erators have  deliberately  Integrated  their 
offerings  with  those  of  broadcasters.  Most 
of  the  programming  viewed  by  cable  televi- 
sion audiences  Is  retransmitted  televWon 
signals.  When  these  audiences  "turn  the 
dial",  they  do  not  differentiate  between 
these  retransmitted  programs  and  other  of- 
ferings. Thus,  cable  television  is  a  surrogate 
for  broadcasUng  and,  from  a  public  interest 
viewpoint,  needs  to  follow  similar  require- 
ments. 

Second,  it  is  important  that  any  local 
broadcasts  or  locally  originated  program- 
ming uphold  the  purposes  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  This  viewpoint  was  best  ex- 
preoed  in  United  SUtes  v.  Midwest  Video 
Corp.,  406  VS.  649  (1972),  where  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  FCCs  requirement 
that  cable  operators  originate  local  pro- 
gramming if  they  wish  to  carry  broadcast 
signals.  The  rationale  for  this  requirement 
was  that  the  FCC  could  oversee  cable  televi- 
sion "with  a  view  not  merely  to  protect  but 
to  promote  the  objectives  for  which  the 
Commission  had  been  assigned  Jurisdiction 
over  broadcasting."  Id.  at  667. 

Third,  as  with  its  grant  of  broadcasting  li- 
censes, the  Federal  government  has  estab- 
lished extensive  requirements  for  cable  tele- 
vision systems  to  ensure  the  public  Interest 
is  served.  These  include  elaborate  rules  for 
the  granting  of  a  franchise  to  use  public  re- 
sources. The  1984  Cable  Conununlcattans 
Policy  Act  (PX.  98-649).  which  contains 
these  policies,  has  a  basic  purpose  to  "assure 
that  cable  communications  provide  and  are 
eiKnuraged  to  provide  the  widest  possible 
diversity  of  information  sources  and  servioes 
to  the  public".  Congress  viewed  the  atflrmar 
tive  obligations  to  mhance  diversity  as  a 
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tndaoCf  for  the  bcneflta  muted  to  cable 
tdavWon  operaton.  Moreorer.  tbe  Fkitneai 
Doetilne  obUgattone  en  direeted  only 
locally  pwduBed  materiel,  a  very 
part  of  caHe  telerlrtop  operatlooe. 
and  are  a  llmttad  tntroeion.  In  balaneinc 
theee  variouB  Inteteata^  It  li  dear  they  tdaoe 
a  mtaibnal  tourden  on  eahle  televWon  opera- 
tocB  while  fflrwardln«  the  Intereeta  of  the 
pntiMr  In  reeeMnc  a  sreater  dlveiaity  of 
vleva.  8ee  City  of  Loe  Angelee  v.  Preferred 
CWHimmlratioPi.  IM  a  Ct  9034  (19M). 

In  mm.  the  rdattvely  Umtted  apidicatkm 
of  theMmeai  Doctrine  to  cable  opetatora 
can  be  Jnrtlfled  oo  a  number  of  grouode. 
Die  authon  of  thia  Whlathwi  believe  the 
ratmem  Doctrine  application  here  furtheri 
the  important  coal  of  intimnMng  ipeoch  and 
pravMbw  addttiaaal  viewa  to  the  public. 

Mr.  DAMFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  more  to  say.  My  suggestion 
would  be  that  we  have  a  quorum  call 
for  about  20  minutes  and  if  nobody 
shows  up  we  then  proceed  to  vote  at 
that  fcttw 

Mr.  HOLUNOa  That  is  good. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
senee  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLINas.  Charged  to  both 


The  PREEUUINO  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  is  noted.  The 
time  wUI  be  ^uuged  to  both  sides.  The 
eiia±  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to 
call  the  ndL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quMtuncall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRJB81DIMO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
talked  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Mr.  Hollihos. 
the  distinguished  ranUng  member  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  DAmomH.  and 
others,  and  they  are  all  of  a  mind  to 
set  the  vote  at  4:45  this  afternoon, 
without  further  debate. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  on  passage  of  this  bill 
occur  at  the  hour  of  4:45  pjn.  today 
and  that  paragraph  4  of  rule  xn  be 
waived.       

Hie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
n<me.  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DAMFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffidait  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
■scan  rarriL  4:4s  pjc. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I 
can  determine,  no  other  Senator 
wishes  to  speak.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  untU  the  hour  of  4:45  today,  but 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  no  quorum  call  before  the 
roUcaU  vote  at  4:45. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
receved  at  3:46  pjn.  untU  4:45  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassonbled 
wbm  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Wibth]. 


Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideifction  of  S.  743. 

Thf  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
thirty  reading  of  the  bilL 

Th^  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  si  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Tht  PRESIDING  OFFiCKU.  Under 
the  nrevious  ord«-.  the  vote  occurs  on 
theptuBageofS.742. 

Tht  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time.  I  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  tuestion  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  [ordered,  and  the  deik  will  call 
ther^ll. 

Tht  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therflL 

Ii£r.  ARMSTRONG  (when  his  name 
was  c^ed).  Present. 
iSi.  BTRD.  I  announce  that  the 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bn>Bf]. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Iifr. 
BoBor].  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Rhadut].  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Bfo.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Latttknbkbg], 
and  |he  Senator  from  minois  IMx. 
SiMot]  are  necessarily  absent. 

;her  announce  that  the  Senator 
ermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  is  absent 
business. 
SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
•r  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
]    and   the   Senator   from 
icky  [Mr.  McConnell]  are  neces- 
sarily! absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RsiD).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  59, 
nays  |1,  as  follows: 

[Bollcall  Vote  No.  75  Leg.] 
TEAS— 59 


Bentaot 

BtDcmman 

Bre»ttzT 

Bmnpci  I 

BunUd 

Byrd 

Chafee 

ChUM 

Cochra 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Deaf  OTi  li 

DMchl« 

DeCon^nl 

Dodd 

Durenb^rger 

Bxon 

Ford 

Powler 


Baueu* 

Bond 

Baaeh«|ts 

D'Amal 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domen^ 

Evan* 

Gain 

Qfamin 

Hatch 


Olenn 

PeU 

Oore 

Preader 

Orabam 

Pryor 

Oraatey 

Reld 

HaiUn 

Rlegle 

Hatfield 

Rockefeller 

Heina 

Roth 

Helm* 

Rudman 

HoUingB 

Sanford 

Inouye 

Sartwnea 

Jofanaton 

Saaer 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

Kerry 

SImiaiHi 

Levin 

Stafford 

Metaenbaum 

Mitchell 

ICoynlhan 

Nunn 

NATS-31 

Becht 
Heflin 
Kanaea 


McCain 

MeCIure 

Melcher 

Murfcowakl 

NIeklea 


Thurmond 

Trlble 

Warner 

WOaon 

Wirth 


Pat^wood 

Aujunire 

Quayle 

Specter 

Stennls 

Stevens 

SymnM 

WaUop 

Wekker 


AN8WERKD  "PRESENT"—! 
AiBMtrang 


Bradley 


April  21, 1987 


April  21, 1987 
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Humphrey 
Lautenbert 


LMhy 
MnOniinell 


So  the  ^m  (&  742)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.74a 
Be  U  enacted  6y  Vu  Senate  and  Houte  of 
XepreaentaHvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  it.  Cononu  anenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "PainMBS  In  Broad- 
castlnc  Act  of  1987". 

SBCtriNDIIiCS. 

The  Congreaa  finds  that— 

(1>  despite  technolofkal  advances,  the 
electomasnetic  ^ectnun  remains  a  scarce 
and  valuable  public  reaource; 

(2)  ther«  are  still  substantially  more 
people  whd  want  to  broadcast  than  there 
are  frequencies  to  allocate; 

(3)  a  broadcast  lloenae  oonfete  the  right  to 
use  a  valuable  public  resource  and  a  broad- 
caster is  therefore  required  to  utilize  that 
resource  af  a  trustee  for  the  American 
people: 

(4)  there  |s  a  substantial  governmental  in- 
terest in  cc^dltionlng  the  award  or  renewal 
of  a  broadeast  license  on  the  requirement 
that  the  llcptsee  ensure  the  widest  passible 
diasonlnatipn  of  information  from  diverse 
and  antagilnistlc  sources  by  presenting  a 
reasonable  Opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance; I 

(5)  whllel  new  video  and  audio  servloes 
have  been  proposed  and  introduced,  many 
have  not  suroeeded.  and  even  those  that  are 
operating  r4ach  a  far  smaller  audience  than 
broadcast  stations; 

(6)  even  trhen  and  where  new  vido  and 
audio  serviaes  are  available,  they  do  not  pro- 
vide meanUigful  alternatives  to  broadcast 
stations  for  the  dlssoninatlon  of  news  and 
public  aff ai  s; 

<7)  for  m  >re  than  thirty  years,  the  Fair- 
ness Doctriie  and  its  corollaries,  as  devel- 
oped by  th<  Federal  Communications  Cnn- 
miflslon  on  1  he  basis  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Communlca(tions  Act  of  1934.  have  en- 
hanced fre^  speech  by  securing  the  para- 
mount right  of  the  broadcast  audience  to 
robust  debste  on  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance; and 

(8)  the  Raimess  Doctrine  (A)  fairly  re- 
flects the  statutory  obligations  of  broadcast- 
ers tmder  that  Act  to  operate  in  the  public 
interest.  (B|  was  given  statutory  u>proval  by 
In  making  certain  amend- 
in  1959,  and  (C)  strikes  a 
amcmg  the  first  amend- 
the  public  broadcast  llcens- 
other  than  owners  of 
Ues. 

3  am  TO  THE  COMMUNICATKmS 
orinc 
315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  316)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a) 
through  (d)  as  subsections  (b)  through  (e). 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  subsection  (b)  the 
following  n^  subsection: 

"(aXl)  A  broadcast  licensee  shall  afford 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  Views  on  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance. I 

"(2)  The  ^oroement  and  application  of 
the  requirement  Imposed  by  this  subeectlon 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  rules  and  poli- 
cies of  the  oommlssion  in  effect  on  January 
1.1987 


the   Coi 
ments  to 
reasonable 
ment  righi 
ees.   and 
broadcast  ft 

SBC  1 


8K.  4.  BTVECnVB  DAIS. 

This  Act  and  the  amendment  to  tbe  Com- 
munkattioiM  Act  of  1934  added  by  this  Act 
■han  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FARM  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  the  Senate 
will  be  on  the  acreage  diversion  bill  to- 
morrow, the  Winter  Wheat  Program 
legislation.  And  it  should  be  on  that 
legislation  by  no  later  than  10:30. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1157  with  the 
understanding  that  there  will  be  no 
more  rollcall  votes  today,  that  there 
will  be  no  action  on  the  bill  today,  and 
that  action  on  the  bill  will  begin  to- 
morrow at  10:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  cleiit  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1157)  to  provide  for  an  acre- 
age diversion  program  applicable  to  produc- 
ers of  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  harvested  in 
1987,  and  otherwise  to  extend  assistance  to 
farmers  adversely  affected  by  natural  disas- 
ters in  1988. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
thebilL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
able  Republican  leader  have  anything 
else  he  would  like  to  lay  before  the 
Senate? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

THK  JODICIAaT 

James  B.  Zagel,  of  Illinois,  to  be  UjB.  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illi- 
nois. 

DsPASTifxirr  or  Josncx 

D.  Michael  CMtes,  of  Ohio,  to  be  V&.  At- 
torney for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio. 

WHUam  J.  Jonas.  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  UjB. 
M«r«h«i  for  the  Western  District  of  Texas. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  nominees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF  S.  12 

BIr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Nunh,  C^banston.  Wabnbi, 
and  MiTRKOWsKi.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Calendar  No.  34,  S.  12,  a 
bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  remove  the  expiration  date 
for  eligibility  for  the  educational  as- 
sistance programs  for  veterans  of  the 
All  Volunteer  Force,  be  sequentially 
referred  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  a  period  of  time  not  to 
extend  beyond  Jime  1,  and  if  that 
committee  has  not  reported  by  that 
date,  that  it  be  automatically  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 

we  have  cleared  three  nominations  on 

the  Executive  Calendar,  (Calendar  Nos. 

85.  86.  and  87,  if  they  are  cleared  on 

the  Democratic  side. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 

the  leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  seuion  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar under  The  Judiciary  and  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Calendar  Nos.  85,  86, 
and  87. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

B4r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  and  that  a  motion  to  re- 
consider be  laid  on  the  table. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SANTA  FE 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  TRAIL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  Republican  leader  that 
Calendar  Order  No.  91.  HJl.  240.  has 
been  cleared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  and  is  ready  for  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
01  H  R  240. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
bill  by  titie. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  240)  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the  SanU  Fe 
Trail  as  a  National  Historic  TralL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
thebilL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Santo 
F^  Trail  was  the  first  of  the  great 
trails  opening  up  the  western  frontier. 
From  its  opening  in  1821,  the  trail 
served  as  a  major  commercial  high- 
way. It  runs  from  Franklin.  MO  to 


Santo  Fe.  NM.  with  a  little  over  half 
the  OOO^nlle  route  falling  wtthln  tbe 
present  boundaries  of  Fsnssi  and  ex- 
tending near  the  communttiea  of  Inde- 
pendence. Lenexa,  Olathe.  Gardner, 
Baldwin  City.  Overbrook.  Burllngame. 
Council  Grove.  Hillsboro.  McPheraon. 
I^ons,  Great  Bend.  Pawnee  Rock. 
Lamed.  Dodge  City.  Garden  City,  and 
Lakln. 

Unlike  its  predecessom.  the  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  trails,  the  Santo  Fe 
Trail  began  in  the  United  States  and 
ended  in  a  foreign  coimtry,  Mezioo. 
The  25  years  that  Mexico  contndled 
the  western  end  of  the  traU  are  goier- 
ally  considered  as  the  most  exciting 
years  of  the  trail's  existence.  This 
period  is  marked  by  many  significant 
events  mi^rfctrig  the  travels  of  thoae 
farmers,  miners,  ranchers,  and  settlKS 
who  pushed  toward  the  Pacific  with 
their  dreams  of  a  better  life. 

Whether  it  was  harrowing  Indian 
batties  or  the  numerous  weather  disas- 
ters that  several  caravans  experienced. 
the  trail  was  filled  with  excitement 
and  danger  for  those  who  travded 
West. 

The  Mexican  War  brought  the 
Southwest  under  United  Stotes  rule 
and  the  character  of  the  Santo  Fe 
Trail  changed.  A  more  varied  type  of 
traveler  appeared  on  the  trail  UJS. 
Army  soldiers.  Government  officials, 
religious  missionaries  and  emigrant 
families  were  added  to  the  mix.  Forts 
sprang  up  along  the  trail  to  protect 
travelers  from  Indian  attack  and  mail 
and  stagecoach  service  was  begun. 

When  the  railroads  came  in  the 
1870's,  each  successive  railhead  that 
advanced  westward  shortened  the 
Santo  Fe  TraiL  In  1870,  the  train  that 
reached  Las  Vegas  left  only  65  miles 
by  wagon  to  Santo  Fe.  In  February 
1880,  the  trains  finally  dosed  the  gap 
and  newqMpers  in  New  Mexico's  cap- 
ital boldly  proclaimed  "the  Santo  Fe 
Trail  passes  into  oblivion." 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
designate  the  Santo  Fe  Trail  a  nation- 
al historic  traU.  The  traU  had  a  long 
and  important  place  in  our  national 
historical  development.  This  legisla- 
tion will  allow  future  generations  to 
follow  for  themselves  the  path  our 
forefathers  traveled  west 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  urge  the  passage  of  HJl. 
240  desiipiating  the  Santo  Fe  Trail  as 
a  National  Historic  TralL 

This  bill.  Introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Mexico, 
Congressman  Ricbaeobon,  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  10, 1987  and  has  been  favorably 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  on 
which  I  serve.  A  similar  bill,  which  I 
coqxinsored,  was  also  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  Soia- 
tor  from  Kansas,  earlier  this  year. 
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Both  the  HouM  ttOl  and  the  Senate 
l«»l»l«tlon  would  grant  historical 
■tatm  to  the  MO  mile  SanU  Ft  TraO. 
The  famed  intoecmtinental  paasage- 
way  to  the  West  besui  near  Old 
Fkanklln.  MO,  and  ran  through 
Fansas.  Oiclahoma.  and  Colorado,  to 
Santa  Fe.  NM.  The  trafl  foUowed  two 
routea  into  New  Mexico,  (me  paadng 
throuA  RatOD  to  Cimarron,  Taos, 
Port  Uhkm,  La  Junta  (now  Watrous). 
Las  Vegas,  acroai  the  Peoos  River 
throat  Olorieta  Pass  Into  Santa  Fe. 
The  other  route  carried  travelers  Into 
eastern  New  Mexico  to  the  cimnmAi^n 
Cross,  throui^  Wagon  Mound.  La 
Junta  (Watrous).  Las  Vegas,  the  Olor- 
ieta Pass,  and  into  Santa  Fe. 

Tbe  tnfl.  opened  in  1821,  became 
one  of  the  great  trans-Mississippi 
pathways  to  the  American  West.  It 
was  once  the  major  overland  route  be- 
tween the  central  United  States  and 
the  Western  frcmtier. 

This  celebrated  overland  route  is 
rich  in  historic  and  cultural  value.  It 
not  only  played  a  central  role  in  the 
fxpansion  of  the  West,  but  it  was  a 
major  thorougfatere  for  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico. 

Tlie  historic  traQ  designation  would 
help  to  preserve  the  trail  and  be  a 
spur  to  increased  tourism  in  New 
Mexico  and  elsewhere  along  its  route. 
According  to  the  New  Mexico  Econom- 
ic Development  and  Tourism  Depart- 
ment, the  trail  designation  would 
mean  an  additional  $180,000  for  the 
travel  Industry  minnWiiy  tn  northeast 
New  Mexico,  particularly  in  economi- 
cally dfpnned  Colfax.  Mora,  and  San 
Miguel  Counties. 

The  designation  would  also  be  a 
great  distinction  for  the  trail  and  the 
State,  since  National  Historic  TraO 
status  is  shared  by  only  two  other 
trails  in  America— the  Oregon  and 
California  TraOs.  The  legislation  com- 
plies with  the  National  Trails  System 
Act.  which  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  submit  to  Congress  a 
ccMnprehensive  management  and  use 
plan  before  requesting  funding. 

The  legislation  is  also  carefully 
crafted  not  to  disturb  the  land  rights 
of  individual  landowners.  The  bill,  as 
drafted,  insures  that  no  private  land 
would  be  appropriated  for  the  trail 
without  the  consent  of  the  landowner. 
In  addition,  before  ■^»i<rine  any  ease- 
ment or  entering  into  any  cooperative 
agreement  with  a  private  landowner, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
notify  the  landowners  of  any  potential 
liability  for  public  injury  from  physi- 
cal conditions  that  may  exist  on  the 
landowner's  land. 

The  Santa  Fe  TraU  is  the  last  major 
overland  wagon  road  to  be  considered 
for  National  Historic  Trail  designa- 
tion. I  feel  it  is  particularly  deserving 
of  this  distinction.  Passage  of  this  bill 
would  preserve  and  protect  the  trail.  It 
would  bring  needed  totuism  to  rural 
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turage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
I  worthwhile  legislation. 
.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  the 
Santa  Fe  TraU  was  the  first  of  the 
great  trans-Mississippi  pathways  to 
the  West.  Founded  in  1822.  it  was  used 
primarily  as  a  route  for  commerce  be- 
tween Missouri  and  Santa  Fe.  in  what 
was  fchen  Mexico. 

Dfrlng  its  history,  the  trail  originat- 
ed St  several  different  points  in  BCis- 
souil  until  travelers  finally  settled 
upoa  Independence.  MO  as  the  stag- 
ing ipoint.  From  there  it  traversed 
souttiwest  across  Kansas  before 
branching  off  near  Fort  Dodge.  The 
moubtain  branch  then  proceeded 
jh  Colorado,  and  the  Ciioarron 
Cut^f  passed  through  the  Oklahoma 
,  uidle.  The  two  braches  rejoined 
nean  Fort  Union  in  what  is  now  New 
Mexico  and  the  trail  continued  to 
S^l|a  Fe  from  there. 

over  50  years,  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 
serv#d  as  a  commercial,  military,  and 
^Uon  route  to  the  Southwest.  It 
.  a  pivotal  role  in  the  opening 

and  I  development  of  the  area  that 
eventually  became  New  Mexico.  It  ef- 
fectively linked  the  Spanish  and 
American  cultures  and  fused  them 
into  I  a  distinct  culture  with  customs 
that^tm  exist  in  New  Mexico  today. 

M^ny  of  the  forefathers  of  present- 
day  Hew  Mexicans  originally  traveled 
few  Mexico  over  the  Santa  Fe 
General  Kearny  led  his  army, 
brought  New  Mexico  under 
States  rule  in  1846.  along  the 
Fe  Trail.  The  BatUe  of  Olorieta 
which  was  the  turning  point  of 
Ivil  War  In  the  Southwest,  was 
_  it  along  the  trail  in  northeastern 
NewJMexico.  At  Olorieta  Pass.  Union 
f orc^  stopped  the  advance  of  Confed- 
erate forces  from  Texas  toward 
Denwr.  The  trail  fell  Into  disuse  after 
1880,  when  the  Atctiison.  Topeka.  and 
Swta  Fe  Railroad  reached  Santa  Fe. 

While  short,  scattered  segments 
remain  where  original  rail  ruts  can  be 
seen,  most  of  the  trail  has  been  oblit- 
erated by  weather  and  development.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  90  percent  of 
the  trail  route  is  currently  in  private 
ownft^hip. 

In  1976.  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  was  stud- 
ied fi  >r  hiclusion  in  the  National  TraU 
Syst<  m.  At  that  time,  there  were  only 
two  »itegories  of  national  trails:  na- 
tional scenic  trails  and  national  recrea- 
tion trails.  The  study  found  that, 
whil^  the  trail  did  not  qualify  for  des- 
ignaflon  as  a  national  scenic  or  recre- 
ationial  trail,  it  was  of  national  signifi- 
cance and  should  be  recognized  in 
somei  manner. 

The  finding  of  nonsuitability  as  a 
scenlt:  or  recreational  trail  was  based 
uponi  the  number  of  incompatible  de- 
velo^ents  along  the  trail,  the  lack  of 
publ  :  ownership,  and  the  fact  that 


itches  of  the  trafl  traversed 

terrain.  Rather  than 

bUon  as  a  component  of 

Trails  System,  the  study 

that  short  segmenta  of 

which  possess  scenic  and  his- 

htures  be  recommended  for 

development  or  historical 

•raUon  by  Federal.  State,  or 

les. 
Id  be  noted  that,  at  the  time 
study.  Congress  had  yet  to 
create  the  National  Historic  TraUs. 
and  the!  trail  consequently  was  not 
evaluated  for  designation  as  a  Nation- 
al Historic  Trafl.  The  conclusions 
reached  jn  the  1976  study  under  crite- 
ria applicable  to  national  scenic  and 
recreation  trafls.  therefore,  are  not 
necessarily  applicable  to  the  suitabU- 
ity  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trafl  as  a  Natioxud 
Historic  TraU. 

In  1978.  Congress  created  the  new 
category  of  National  Historic  Trails. 
The  purpose  of  the  National  Historic 
Trails  is  I  to  preserve  and  promote  an 
appredatton  of  the  historic  resources 
of  our  Nation  by  the  dedgnation  of 
routes  w^ch  played  an  important  role 
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the  modified  bUl  from  the  99th  Con- 


in  our 

Natioi 
rently 
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original 
are  idem 
use  and 
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owned 
tection. 
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Historic  Trails— there  cur- 
five  of  them— foUow  as 
possible  and  practical  the 
"  route.  The  historic  routes 
'led  and  protected  for  pubUc 
Joyment.  Only  the  parts  of 
Ic  traU  that  are  on  federaUy 
id  are  provided  Federal  pro- 
le  Santa  Fe  TraU  Is  eligible 
for  deslgiuition  as  a  National  Historic 
TraU  since  its  primary  importance  Is 
of  an  hisloric  nature. 

Last  year,  a  biU  was  to  designate  the 
Santa  Fe  TraU  as  a  National  Historic 
TraU  was  introduced  in  the  House. 
That  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by 
local  ranchers  and  other  private  inter- 
ests becalue  it  would  have  aUowed  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  pri- 
vate land  along  the  traU  by  condemna- 
tion. The  private  landowners  were  also 
concerned  about  their  potential  liabU- 
ity  to  vixitors  and  the  abUity  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  expand 
the  traU  itrithout  further  congressional 
action.     ! 

These  toncems  were  weU  foimded. 
The  loss  of  land,  plus  the  increased 
cost  of  doing  business  related  to  those 
liability  questions,  would  be  unneces- 
sary biux^ns  to  add  to  the  Uvestock  in- 
dustry, ^lich  is  already  reeling  from 
low  beef  prices  and  falling  land  values. 
Fortunately,  the  bUl  was  amended  in 
committee  to  address  these  concerns, 
and  the  modified  version  was  passed 
by  the  House.  Although  the  modified 
version  vias  introduced  in  the  Senate 
last  year,  there  was  inadequate  time  to 
enact  the  biU  into  law  before  the  final 
adjoumn  ent  of  the  99th  Congress. 

The  SsDta  Fe  TraU  biU  which  we 
have  belore  us  today  is  identical, 
except  fa  r  some  technical  changes,  to 


This  bUl  designates  approximately 
050  mUes  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trafl  as  a 
National  Historic  TralL  In  addition, 
the  biU  states  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  acquire  lands  along  the 
trafl  only  with  the  consent  of  the  land- 
owner. This  overrides  the  provision  of 
the  National  TraUs  System  Act  that 
provides  that  the  Park  Service  can  ac- 
quire up  to  125  acres  per  mfle  by  con- 
demnation. 

It  also  states  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  prior  to  entering  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  or  acquiring  an 
easement  in  the  trail,  must  inform  the 
affected  landowner  of  the  landowner's 
potential  liability  for  injuries  to  the 
pubUc  which  occur  on  his  property. 

Establishment  of  the  traU  would 
aUow  visitors  from  aU  over  the  Nation 
to  experience  the  traU.  They  wiU  be 
able  to  hike  along  short  sections  of  the 
trafl  and  retrace  the  path  of  the  pio- 
neers. They  also  wUl  be  able  to  leam 
about  the  history  of  the  traU  and  its 
significance  in  our  history  through 
displays  and  exhibits  at  National  Park 
unite  along  the  traU.  such  as  Fort 
Union  and  Pecos  National  Monu- 
ments. 

It  wUl  cost  approximately  $100,000 
to  establish  the  traU.  Ongoing  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  expenses  are 
not  expected  to  be  significant. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
biU  has  the  support  of  the  New 
Mexico  Cattle  Growers'  Association, 
which  represente  a  niunber  of  the  land 
owners  along  the  traU  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  designation  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Trafl  as  a  National  Historic 
TraU  wUl  increase  the  opportimities  of 
visitors  to  the  areas  along  the  traU  to 
leam  more  about  the  traU  and  ita 
place  in  the  history  of  our  coimtry.  It 
wiU  spur  tourism  and  boost  the  econo- 
my of  siuTounding  regions.  This  biU 
also  WiU  commemorate  a  part  of  our 
history  that  was  pivotal  in  linking  our 
Nation  together. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bfll  and  encourage  aU  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Santa  Fe  Trafl's  contribution  to 
American  history  is  secure,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  coUeague  Senator 
Kassxbaum  and  my  coUeague  in  the 
House.  Representative  Browh  of  Colo- 
rado, in  formaUy  recognizing  the 
Santa  Fe  Trafl  for  National  Historic 
TraU  status. 

The  Santa  Fe  Trafl  is  important  to 
the  Nation  for  the  lands  it  opened  to 
the  country,  the  courage  and  vision  of 
the  trafl's  pioneers  in  the  face  of  con- 
trary opinion  and  considerable  dan- 
gers, the  adventure  and  tales  the  TraU 
added  to  our  national  lore,  and  the 
bridge  it  provided  us  to  the  Spanish 
speaking  peoples  to  our  south. 

VUla  Real  de  la  Santa  Fe  de  San 
Francisco  de  Asis  held  claim  through- 


out the  17th  century  as  the  most  iso- 
lated, dvflized  dty  in  the  world  due  to 
ita  location  in  the  middle  of  an  unex- 
plored continoit  and  inaooeasibiUty  by 
water.  The  capital  of  the  New  Mexico 
province  was  founded  in  1609  on  the 
upper  Rio  Grande  River  by  the  Span- 
ish Just  2  years  after  the  settlement  of 
the  Jamestown  Colony  in  Virginia's 
tidewaters  and  served  primarily  to 
educate  local  Indian  populations.  Situ- 
ated 1,000  untraveled  mfles  from  Lou- 
isiana and  1,500  mUes  from  Mexico 
City,  suppUes  were  far  and  few  be- 
tween. At  best,  a  supply  train  would 
come  every  3  years,  but  6  or  7  years 
would  usually  lapse  between  new  sup- 
pUes. 

The  Santa  Fe  TraU  we  are  honoring 
today  encompasses  the  950-mfle  over- 
land route  from  Missouri  to  Santa  Fe 
that  started  with  a  Journey  by  WlUiam 
BeckneU  in  1821.  Known  as  the 
"Father  of  the  Santa  Fe  TraU."  Beck- 
neU may  actually  share  establishment 
of  the  traU  with  several  others.  AU  the 
early  travelers  benefited  from  the 
Iturbide  Revolution  in  Mexico  in  1821 
that  ushered  out  the  SiMuiish  and 
brought  a  more  lenient  poUcy  towards 
international  trade. 

BeckneU's  group,  numbering  only 
five,  left  St.  Louis  on  October  1,  1821, 
arrived  in  Santa  Fe  on  November  18, 
and  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  the  early 
spring  of  1822.  Once  back  in  St.  Louis, 
BeckneU  quiddy  organized  a  trading 
party  of  21  men  and  this  was  the  first 
commercially  successfifl  trade  trip  to 
Santa  Fe. 

Not  untU  1824  did  the  lucrativeness 
of  the  Santa  Fe  trade  become  firmly 
established  and  the  travel  on  the  traU 
begin  in  earnest.  For  the  next  20  years 
the  traU  enjoyed  a  miUion  dollar  a 
year  business.  C^aravans  left  Missouri 
with  hardware,  dry  goods,  and  textfles 
and  returned  from  Santa  Fe  with  furs, 
skins,  gold,  and  sflver.  Trade  was 
slowed  by  the  Mexican  American  War, 
althoxigh  some  trade  revived  to  supply 
American  miUtary  posts  along  the 
route.  The  final  end  of  the  trade 
would  not  come  untU  1879  when  the 
Atehison,  Topeka,  and  Sante  Fe  RaU- 
road  passed  near  Santa  Fe. 

The  route  known  as  the  Santa  Fe 
TraU  established  by  BeckneU  and  the 
other  early  travelers  traversed  through 
the  five  current  States  of  Missouri. 
Kansas.  Oklahoma.  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico.  There  were  two  principal 
branches  to  the  TraU:  "The  Mountain 
Branch",  the  original  traU  pioneered 
by  BuclmeU  which  f oUowed  the  Arkan- 
sas River  into  present  day  Colorado  to 
near  La  Junta  and  then  south  over  Ra- 
ton Pass  and  down  to  Santa  Fe;  and 
"The  Cimarron  Catotr'.  a  shorter 
route  that  cutoff  from  the  Arkansas 
River  near  present  day  Cimarron,  Kan- 
sas and  traveUed  a  more  direct  route  to 
Santa  Fe. 

The  Santa  Fe  TraU  had  a  particular- 
ly important  role  in  the  development 


and  exploration  of  Colorado 
of  the  fur  trade  cosMlucted  from  Santa 
Fe.  The  donand  for  beaver  pelta  in 
eastern  marketa  made  fun  as  esMiitial 
element  to  the  eommeroe  along  the 
Santa  Fe  TralL  When  the  Santa  Fe 
Trafl  came  into  being,  the  center  of 
the  fur  trade  had  moved  south  to  the 
southern  Rockies  and  much  of  it  cen- 
tered in  Taos  near  Santa  Fe.  Ftam 
Taos  trv>pers  could  hunt  in  several  di- 
rections, induding  many  of  the  rivers 
and  valleys  of  southern  and  western 
Colorado.  Some  trapfiers.  hoping  to 
get  doser  to  their  source  and  eastern 
markete.  would  apoid  their  winters  at 
posts  on  the  Ai^ansas  River  near  the 
present  day  sites  of  Pueblo.  La  Junta, 
and  Las  Animas. 

The  Santa  Fe  Trafl  is  an  important 
part  of  our  past,  but  the  history  of  the 
Santa  Fe  TraU  is  stUl  aUve  along  the 
traU  today.  In  Trinidad,  (X>.  a  Santa 
Fe  TraU  Councfl  has  been  formed  with 
representatives  from  aU  the  trafl 
States.  There  work  indudes  sjmopo- 
siums.  raising  fimds  for  mariiers.  and 
as  an  information  center  on  the  Santa 
FeTraU. 

Although  historic  designation  is  very 
timely  and  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
Santa  Fe  TraU's  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West.  I  wanted  to  bring  to 
the  Senate's  attention  of  an  annual 
observance  of  the  Santa  Fe  TraU's 
place  in  history. 

Santa  Fe  TraU  Day  wiU  be  celebrat- 
ed for  the  53d  consecutive  year  this 
Friday.  April  24.  in  Las  Animas  in 
Southeastern  Colorado.  And  although 
the  Santa  Fe  TraU  has  been  romanti- 
cized in  movies  and  books,  the  theme 
for  the  53d  Santa  Fe  TraU  Day  is 
"Broken  Axles  and  Saddle  Sores" 
which  probably  captures  a  more  realis- 
tic view  of  the  hardship  of  traveling 
this  traU  more  than  100  years  ago. 

Santa  Fe  TraU  Day  is  a  community- 
wide  event  In  Las  Animas  and  has 
become  a  much  anticipated  annual 
spring  rite.  Las  Animas  is  the  seat  of 
Bent  County,  named  after  Charles  and 
William  Bent  who  constructed  the 
"CMtadel  of  the  Santa  Fe  TraU".  Bent's 
Fort,  in  1833.  This  institution  is  part 
of  not  only  the  Uves  of  local  dtizens. 
but  is  ingrained  in  those  who  were 
bom  and  raised  in  Southeastern  Colo- 
rado and  who  now  Uve  elsewhere. 

What  makes  Santa  Fe  Trafl  Day 
even  more  unique  is  that  the  entire 
event  is  sponsored  by  the  Las  Animas 
High  School  Student  Council  Al- 
though the  Chamber  of  C<xnmeroe. 
dvic  organisations  and  local  govern- 
mental entities  get  heavily  involved,  it 
is  the  studenta  of  Las  Animas  High 
School  who  nm  the  show.  For  the  past 
53  years  on  the  last  Friday  in  April 
these  studenta  have  paid  tribute  to 
their  region's  history  by  sponsoring 
this  tradition. 

This  year's  Grand  MarshaU  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Trafl  Day  parade  is  BIU 
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SetAfleld.  a  raipeeted  loeml 
man  and  eoaamuntty  mdMtt  who  haUs 
trom  one  of  Bnt  County's  dldeit  f  am- 
lltaa.  TlM  MtUemoit  of  Odkvado'*  Ar- 
kaima  VaUey  by  f  amllifls  such  as  the 
Setcbfleidi  becan  with  the  eatabllah- 
ment  of  the  aanta  Fe  Trafl  in  1821. 

So,  Mr.  PreaMent.  i^ille  the  Senate 
win  be  cooaiderinc  offldal  historic 
status  for  the  Santa  Fe  Itall.  I  wanted 
my  mlkiapnis  to  know  that  the  proud 
history  of  this  Western  pluMer  high- 
way has  been  oommemorated  annually 
for  BS  yean  in  Las  Animas.  CO.  His- 
toric Ttafl  deslcnatlon  will  follow  an 
already  established  traditian  in  South- 
eastern Colmdo.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  Is  before  the  Soiate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  pngweed.  the  question  is 
on  third  reading  and  passage. 

The  bin  (HJl.  240)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Bir.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BlUi  mDEFINITELY 
P08TP0NED-S.  410 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  Na  24.  S.  410.  be  Indefinitely 
postponed.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


BILL  HELD  AT  DESK— HJR.  1846 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  HJl.  1846. 
when  received  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, be  held  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— SJ. 
RES.  98 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  iM  be  star  printed  to  reflect 
the  following  changes  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senator  Hatch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


DUAL  SHOPS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
of  "double-breasting"  or  "dual  shops" 
has  received  some  publicity  lately  as  a 
result  of  the  reintroduction  of  S.  492. 
the  "building  and  construction  indus- 
try labor  law  amendments  of  1987." 
and  its  counterpart  in  the  House.  HB. 
281. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Labor  Secretary  Bill  Brock  stating  the 
administration's  view  of  the  proposed 
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ion.   and   I   thou^t  my  col- 
would  be  interested  in  what 
Brock  had  to  say. 
letter  states  that  the  sdminis- 
strongly  oiwoses  the  proposed 
>n.  Secretary  Brock  notes  that 

legislation  woiild  do  two  things. 

Fir4>  ^^  would  deny  construction  ccnn- 
pan^  owners  the  ability  to  iterate  two 
separate  coostruetlon  businesses,  one 
sublect  to  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  and  one  not  subject  to  such 
an  agreement.  Second,  the  proposed 
legl^atlon  would  prohibit  a  unilateral 
repitdlatlon  of  a  "pre-hlre"  agreement. 

Secretary  Brock  points  out  that  re- 
QUlnig  the  terms  of  a  collectlve-bar- 
gali^ing  agreement  to  be  applied  to  em- 
ployees of  a  nommionlzed  company 
violates  the  right  of  employees  to  have 
a  vf»lce  in  deciding  who.  if  anyone, 
shoaid  represent  them  with  their  em- 
ployer. He  concludes  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  "disturb  fun- 
daoiental  underpinnings  of  a  law 
which  has  served  us  well." 

Ofi  the  second  point,  the  ability  of 
onei  party  to  repudiate  a  pre-hlre 
agr^ment.  Secretary  Brock  notes  that 
a  recent  National  Labor  Relati<HU 
Boa)rd  decision  makes  the  legislation 
On  the  other  hand,  he 
notes  that  the  legislation  would 
go  further  and  establish  a  presumi>- 
tlon  that  a  imion  has  majority  status, 
rati  er  than  giving  employees  covered 
by  I  \  pre-hlre  agreement  "the  right  to 
ded  de.  through  an  NLRB-conducted 
elec  Uon.  whether  they  wish  to  contin- 
ue v  be  represented  by  a  union." 

It  is  probably  inevitable  that  issues 
involving  labor  relations  become  emo- 
tloiial  ones.  However,  that  does  not  re- 
lieve us  of  the  responsibility  to  do 
what  is  right,  based  upon  a  full  analy- 
sis Of  the  impact  of  both  present  law 
and  proposed  changes.  I  believe  Secre- 
tary Brock  has  added  significantly  to 
the  debate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sen,  that  the  text  of  this  letter  be 
prli  ted  in  the  Rccord. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RbOokd,  as  follows: 

iUJS.  DKPABnfKHT  OP  Labok. 
Skxstast  of  Labor, 
Wathington,  DC.  April  10, 1987. 
Hon.  RoBBKT  Dole, 
V.S.  Senate. 
fl^aihini/ton,  DC. 

Bob:  S.  492.  the  "Building  and  Con- 
Ion  Industry  Labor  Law  Amendments 
IT,"  would  prohibit  "double-bresBtlng" 
te  construction  Industry.  The  Adminis- 
ion  strongly  opposes  this  legislation  and 
>rts  current  law  and  enforcement  pro- 
as provided  through  the  National 
>r  Relations  Act. 

492  is  a  two-part  bilL  The  first  part 
Id  make  It  illegal  for  construction  oom- 
owners  to  operate  a  double-breasted, 
shop,  ccnnpany.  A  dual  sh(H>  omstst 
to  separate  operations  using  two  differ- 
ent' labor  procedures.  One  operates  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  collective  bar- 
galaing  agreement,  and  the  other  operates 
witji  no  such  agreement.  This  dual  arrange- 


to  be  I 
quires  1 
ant,  wit 


ment  is  l^gal  as  loot  as  and  only  as  long 
a»-the  bvo  entities  meet  the  Natlaiial 
Labor  Repttoos  Board's  standards  for  sepa- 
the  relationship  is  determined 
itly  separate,  current  law  re- 
ttae  two  operations  be  treated  as 
tbe  terms  of  the  collective  bsr- 
it  applied  to  employees  of 
bothenUl 

Under  i.  492,  however,  dual  shops  could 
not  exisk.  Tbe  terms  of  the  collective  bar- 
lent  of  the  unlonlaed  compa- 
ny could  4e  applied  to  tbe  employees  of  the 
non-uniooiied  company  without  conducting 
a  separata  election.  Normally,  aU  employees 
have  a  voiee— throu^  their  vote— to  decide 
who.  If  aayone,  will  represent  them  before 
their  employer.  8.  492  would  disturb  these 
fundamratal  underpinnings  of  a  law  wliich 
has  sorved  us  welL 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  would  prohibit 
a  nnilrteml  repudiation  of  a  pre-hlre  agree- 
mmt.  A  pre-bire  agreement,  unique  to  tbe 
building  and  construction  Industry,  Is  one 
by  which  >n  employer  and  a  unl<«i  enter 
into  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  al- 
though tie  employees  to  be  hired  bave  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  select  or  reject  the 
union  as  their  bargaining  representative.  In 
its  recent!  Dddewa  decision,  the  NLRB  held 
that  pre-Bire  agreonents  cannot  be  unilat- 
erally teaninated  during  the  term  of  that 
agreemra^  However,  unlilie  the  legislation 
which  w^uld  permit  the  union  to  enjoy  a 
presumption  of  majority  status,  the  NUtB 
held  thalj  employees  covered  by  a  pre-hlre 
would  have  a  right  to  decide, 
through  I  an  NUlB-oonducted  election, 
whether  they  wish  to  continue  to  be  repre- 
sented bi(  a  union.  This  right  to  an  election 
could  be  fezerdsed  by  the  onployees  at  any 
time  during  the  term  of  the  pre-hlre  agree- 
ment, or  upon  its  expiration.  Thus.  Individ- 
ual employee  rights  are  protected  by  the 
NUtBmiing. 

In  sum]  the  NLRB's  decisions,  as  affirmed 
by  the  courts,  confirm  that  our  labor  laws 
are  woricmg  as  they  should  to  assure  a  bal- 
ance anumg  the  interests  of  employers  and 
employe^.  S.  492  would  upset  this  halanre 
and  would  be  an  unfortunate  precedent  for 
other  IndMstrles  as  welL 

8. 492  aiiould  be  defeated. 

Tbe  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  taat  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission df  this  report  to  the  Congress,  and 
that  enaitment  of  8.  492  would  not  l>e  in 
accord  w1  th  the  program  of  the  President 
Veiy  truly  yours. 

WnxiAM  E.  BaocK. 


MESSA3: 
DENl 


ES     FROM     THE     PRESI- 
RECEIVED    DURING    AD- 


JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Seiiate  of  February  4.  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  April  15, 
1987,  diring  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,'  received  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referreq  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service^. 

(The  dominations  received  on  April 
15,  198 1 ,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  iiroceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


fnHn  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES— BCB8SAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  32 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 
To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amend- 
ed. I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith 
the  21st  Annual  Report  of  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Humanities  cov- 
ering the  year  1986. 

ROHALD  RbAGAH  . 

Thx  White  Housk.  AprU  21. 1987. 


NOTICE  OF  CONTINUATION  OF 
DECLARATION  OF  A  NATIONAL 
ESCERGENCY  IN  NICARAGUA- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  33 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banidng,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  202(d)  of  the  National  Emer- 
gencies Act  (50  U.S.C.  1622  (d))  pro- 
vides for  the  automatic  termination  of 
a  national  emergency  unless,  prior  to 
the  anniversary  date  of  its  declaration, 
the  President  publishes  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  transmits  to  the  Congress 
a  notice  stating  that  the  emergency  is 
to  continue  in  effect  beyond  the  anni- 
versary date.  In  accordance  with  this 
provision.  I  have  sent  the  enclosed 
notice,  stating  that  the  Nicaraguan 
emergency  Is  to  continue  in  effect 
beyond  May  1,  1987,  to  the  Federal 
Register  tor  publication.  A  similar 
notice  was  sent  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Register  on  April  22,  1986, 


extending  the  emergency  beytmd  May 
1,1986. 

The  actions  and  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  ocmtinue  to  pose 
an  unusual  and  extraordinary  threat 
to  the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  If  the  Nic- 
araguan emergency  were  allowed  to 
lapse,  the  present  Nicaraguan  trade 
controls  would  also  l^we.  impsirtng 
our  Government's  ability  to  apply  eco- 
ncnnic  pressure  on  the  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment and  reducing  the  effective- 
ness of  our  support  for  the  forces  of 
the  democratic  opposition  in  Nicara- 
gua. In  these  circumstances.  I  have  de- 
termined that  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain in  force  the  broad  authorities 
that  may  be  needed  in  the  process  of 
dealing  with  the  situation  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

ROHALD  RSAGAH. 

Thx  Whitx  Hotrsx.  April  21. 1987. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  SPAIN  ON 
SOCIAL  SECUKITV— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  34 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
Pi4>er8,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  233(eKl)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977 
(PJi.  95-216,  42  UJ8.C.  433(eKl)),  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America 
and  Spain  on  Social  Seciu-ity  which 
consists  of  two  separate  instruments. 
The  Agreement  was  dgned  at  Madrid 
on  September  30, 1986. 

The  U.S.-Spain  Aipreement  is  similar 
in  objective  to  the  social  security 
agreements  already  in  force  with  Bel- 
glum.  Canada,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden. 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Such  bilateral  agreements  provide  for 
limited  coordination  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  social  secu- 
rity systems  to  overcome  the  problems 
of  gaps  in  protection  and  of  dual  cov- 
erage and  taxation  for  workers  who 
move  from  one  country  to  the  other. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  a  comprehensive 
report  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  which  ex- 
plains the  provisions  of  the  Agreement 
and  provides  data  on  the  number  of 
persons  affected  by  the  Agreement 
and  the  effect  on  social  seciu-ity  fi- 
nancing as  required  by  the  same  provi- 
sion of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Hiunan 
Services  Join  with  me  in  commending 
the  UJ3.-Spain  Social  Security  Agree- 
ment and  related  documents. 

RoHAU)  Rbaoam. 

Thx  Whitx  Housx.  AprU  21. 1987. 


MESSAGES  mOM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  ordor  of 
the  Senate  of  February  4.  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Aprfl  15. 
1987,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  menage  from  the 
House  of  RepresmtatlveB  announetng 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  reaolution.  in  which 
it  requests  the  ccxicurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  0>n.  Res.  93.  Concurrent  resolutkm 
setting  forth  tbe  cmigreaslonal  budget  for 
the  U.8.  Government  for  tbe  fiscal  yean 
1988. 1989,  and  1990. 


BCESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  drca  4:45  pjn..  a  message  fnnn 
the  House  of  Representatives,  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  following  bill,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

RR.  1963.  An  act  to  amend  the  Surface 
Ifining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  to  permit  States  to  set  aside  In  a  spe- 
cial trust  fund  up  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
annual  State  funds  from  the  Abandoned 
Mine  reclamation.  Fund  for  expenditure  In 
the  future  for  purixMes  of  aiiandoned  mine 
reclamation,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BfEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  placed  on  the  calendar 

H.  Con.  Res.  93.  Concurrent  reaolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  V£.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1988.  1989.  and  1990. 

The  following  biU  was  placed  on  the 
calendar  by  unanimous  consent: 

HJl.  1983.  An  act  to  amend  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  to  permit  States  to  set  aside  In  a  spe- 
cial trust  fund  up  to  10  per  centum  of  tbe 
annual  State  funds  from  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Land  Reclamation  Fund  for  expendi- 
ture in  the  future  for  purposes  of  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  President  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Stennis]  reported  that,  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  3,  1987.  that  he 
had  signed  the  following  enrolled  bill 
and  Joint  resolution  on  April  14.  1987. 
during  the  adjoiuiunent  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  1123.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  to  extend  the  date  for 
submitting  the  report  required  by  tbe  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Dairy  Policy;  and 

HJ.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  deslivatlnc 
the  week  of  April  19. 1987,  through  April  25, 
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KZSCUTTVE  AMD  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  f  ollowlnt  oommunlcations  were 
laid  before  the  Betntf  together  with 
■ooampanyliw  papers,  reports,  and 
docaments,  whidi  were  referred  as  in- 


■C-lon.  A  oommimteation  from  the 
Aettnc  SecretaiT  of  Acileattare  tnnmlt- 
tiiw  a  draft  of  pi'oposed  legialatlon  to 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Aet  and  the  Nsr 
tVM»i  School  Londi  Act;  to  the  Oommltt«e 
OB  Asrknlture.  Mutrtthm.  and  Foreetry. 

■C-1094.  A  ffiinmnii1i"B*««"  from  the 
Chief.  Profram  Ualsan  Dhrtaian.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  trananittlng.  pumi- 
ant  to  law,  a  report  on  lU  Intentkm  to  file  a 
draft  envlroomental  impact  statement  on 
the  laogoaml  final  deployment  of  the 
around  Wave  Buageney  Network:  to  the 
OoouBlttM  on  Aimed  Serrloes. 

■C-103S.  A  conmunicatian  from  the  Ex- 
ecnttve  DIreetar  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
diange  Commimlon  tranwnitting.  pursuant 
to  law.  a  draft  of  proposed  ledslatitKi  re- 
qoesttnc  authoriaation  of  appromiatlonB:  to 
the  OoramlttM  on  BanMng.  Housing,  and 
mttoon  Affairs. 

■C-loaS.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Oommoee  transmitting  a  draft  of 
psoposed  leglslatkin  to  repeal  the  Salmon 
Vessel  Buy-Back  Program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oommooe.  Sdenee,  and  TranqwrU- 


)MI 


■C-1037.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  transmitting, 
punuant  to  law,  the  Office's  1986  reiwrt  on 
the  iiiiiuaiiin  of  rtmmnnmr  complaints;  to 
the  Coomlttae  on  Commerce,  BdfeDoe.  and 
Ttanspottatlim. 

BC-1038.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Tranaportatkm  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  Ifgislstlon  to  authorize 
approprlatlOBs  for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fy 
19S8:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

■C-1029.  A  rrrminnr*****'"  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
snt  to  law.  the  1986  simual  report  of  the 
National  Park  Foundation:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Knergy  snd  Natural  Resources. 

EC-IOM.  A  communication  frmn  the 
Acttaig  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
.i«t«iMMi  Agency  transmitUng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  movlslon  to  Chad  of 
emergency  military  amistanoe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

■C-1031.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  providing  {ffojectkms  of  Federal  In- 
vestment T^^Mwg  snd  a  review  of  public  ci- 
vilian investmoit  needs;  to  the  CiHnmittee 
on  Qovemmental  Affairs. 

BC-1M3.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propostd  ifgtslatliw  to  authorise  appropris- 
tions  for  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  for  fy  1988;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-10S3.  A  eommimlcation  from  the 
Deputy  Aaristant  Secretary  of  Agricultiure 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  im  a 
new  Privacy  Act  syrtem  of  reconte;  to  the 
Committee  on  Govermiiental  Affairs. 

BC-10S4.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  ITJB.  International  Trade 
Commisrion  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 


I's  1986  Government  in  the 
Act  repcHt;  to  the  Committee  on 
Gov*nmental  Affairs. 

BQ-1035.  A  communication  from  the 
Chayman  of  the  Federal  Cranmunlcatlons 
Oon^niaBion  transmitttag.  pursuant  to  law, 
theCammiasKm'a  1986  Freedom  of  Inf onna- 
tion]Act  report;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

-lOM.  A  communication  tmm  the  Com- 
er of  the  Inunlgration  and  Natural- 
Service  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  an  order  granting  defector 
stati|B  to  an  alien;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bd-1037.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retacy  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commiaalon 
traiMmltting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Commis- 
■ion'^  1986  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
t:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
-1038.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  iCourts  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legimtion  to  include  VJR.  Bankruptcy 
Jud0e8  and  n.S.  Magistrates  in  the  Judicial 
it  system  now  applicable  to  territo- 
ict  Judges;  to  the  Coounittee  on  the 

1039.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Develoimient 
ttting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Depait- 

'8  Freedom  of  Information  Act  r^wrt; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1040.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistatit  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmlt- 

pursusnt  to  law,  a  report  an  the  new 

lute  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska 

re  Culture  and  Art  Develc^ment;  to  the 

Ittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

1041.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 

pumiant  to  law,  a  review  and  eval- 
of  alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  mental 
■ervices  blo(^  grant  allocation  for- 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Resources. 

1042.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
of  Educatlcm  transmitting,  pursuant 
final  regulations  for  the  Endowment 

Grant  Program;  to  the  Commit- 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
itor  of  Veterans  Affairs  transmitting 
a  dmft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
him  to  take  certain  administrative  actions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 


I 
Mot 


April  SI,  1987 


April  21, 1987 
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snd  the  llotor  Vehlde  Information  and 
Cost  SavHigs  Act  to  authorise  appropria- 
years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
(Rept  No.  100-43). 
OUJNGS.  from  the  Committee 
Sdenoe,  and  Transportation, 
lendments: 
original  bQl  to  provide  for  test- 
use,  without  lawful  authorlsa- 
ol  or  controlled  substances  by 
of  aircraft,  railroads,  and  com- 
tor  vehicles,  and  tat  other  pur- 
No.  100-43). 

X&,  from  the  Committeee  on 
without  amendment,  and  wlth- 


OF   COMMITTEES   RE- 
DURINO      ADJOURN- 


Rea.  49.  An  original  concurrait 

reaolutiod  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  UJB.  Government  for  fiscal 
years  1S«4. 1989, 1990, 1991. 

S.  C(m.{  Res.  50.  An  original  concurrent 

resolution  setting  forth  the  congressional 

budget  for  the  UJB.  Government  for  fiscal 

years  1988. 1989, 1900, 1991. 

S.  Con.  Res.  51.  An  original  concurrent 

setting  forth  the  congressional 

the  UJS.  Government  for  fiscal 

1989. 1990. 1991. 


reaolutioi 
budget  fi 
years  II 


The 


>RTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

lowing  reports  of  committees 
were  suliinltted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Report  {to  scconwany  the  bill  (S.  778)  to 
authorlzei  a  star  schools  progrsm  under  the 
grants  are  made  to  educational  telecom- 
munications partnerships  to  develop,  con- 
struct, and  acquire  telecommunications  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  in  order  to  improve 
the  instnlction  of  mathematics,  science,  and 
foreign  linguages,  snd  for  other  purjMse 
(with  mUority  views)  (Rept.  No.  100-44). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  frran  the  Committee 
on  Enen^  and  Natural  Resources,  with  sn 
amen^nsnt: 

S.  90.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Big  Cypress 
National  Preserve  Addition  in  the  SUte  of 
Florida,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
100-45). 


HEARTS 
CyJVED 

l^ENT 

Ilbder  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
theTsenate  of  April  10.  1987.  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  committees  were 
sultaRted  on  April  15, 1987: 

By  Mr.  CHILES,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  48.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  the  congressional 
buiitet  for  the  VS.  Government  for  the 
years  1988.  1989.   1990,  1991.  (Rept. 
1100-40). 
Mr.  STAFFORD,  fnmi  the  (Committee 
ivironment  and  Public  Works: 

Hjeport  on  Legislative  Activities  of  the 
Coounittee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Walks  During  the  99th  Congress  (Rept.  No. 
100-41). 

w  Mr.  HOLUNGS,  from  the  Committee 
onCommerce,  Science,  snd  Transportation, 
wiU)  amendments: 

ai  853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUonal  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
OINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  fallowing  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
re  introduced,  read  the  first 
md  time  by  unanimous  con- 
referred  as  indicated: 
By  |Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SAH,     Mr.     DsCoKcnii,     Mr. 
Mr.  Lsvni,  and  Mr.  McCaoi): 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
into  account  the  injury  caused 
excess  capacity  to  produce 
tural,    fimglble   goods,    and   for 
to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


tions 

and 

sent. 


s.  1 

1974  to 
by  su] 


other  pi| 
nance. 

By  I  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mr.  DsCoRcnn,  Mr. 
[abh,  Mr.  iMnx,  and  Mr.  McCahi): 
S.  104B.  A  bQl  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  limit  the  use  of 
the  coD^ensatory  financing  facility  of  the 
Intema^onal  Monetary  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 

Uttons.  I        

ByJMr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1044.  A  bill  to  provide  for  medicare  cov- 
erage of  influenza  vaodne  and  its  adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


a  1045.  A  biU  to  appropriate  additional 
amounts  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Aginr,  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By   Mr.   SHELBY   (for   himself.   Mr. 
HsLPDi,  snd  Mr.  Kskbt): 
&  1046.  A  UU  f(H-  the  relief  of  John  H. 
Teele:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request): 
a  1047.  A  btU  to  modify  section  301  of  the 
Covenant  to  Ertablish  a  Omunonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Political 
Dnkm  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.   INOUYE   (for   himself,   Mr. 
HoLUHGS,  Mr.  Dahtokth.  and  Mr. 
Pagxwood): 
S.  1048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communlca- 
tions  Aet  of  1934  to  provide  authorisation  of 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Commtmica- 
ttons  Ccmunlssion,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  C<Hnmerce,  Science, 
and  TrangKwtation. 
ByMr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  1049.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  lassmid;  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Fi- 

nsnce.  

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gusm): 
S.  1050.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  certain  stuffed  toy  figures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1061.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  stuffed  dolls  and  toy  figures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hsnn): 
a  1053.  A  bill  to  establish  a  NaUonal 
Outer  for  the  VS.  Constitution  within  the 
Independmce  National  Historical  Pai^  in 
Philadelphia,  PA;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
RocKsrsLLca.  Mr.  MrrcBSLL,  and  Mr. 
Sfbctss): 
a  1053.  A  bill  to  waive  certain  time  limita- 
tions imposed  under  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance    Program    for   certain    woi^ers 
whose    employment    terminated    between 
1981  and  1986,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BuMfsas,    Mr.    Wzickbh,    and    Mr. 
DoDD): 
a  1064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  allow  watches  to  be  designated  ss  el- 
igible articles  for  purposes  of  the  general- 
ized system  of  preferences;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
a  1055.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  JulleU 
Rabara  Rasay;  to  the  CX>mmittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  1056.  A  bQl  for  the  relief  of  Imelda  VU- 
lanueva  Locqulao;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

a  1057.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronilo  An- 
cheta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MTTCHEU:.: 
a  1058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  of  at 
least  $16,000  for  interest  paid  or  accrued  on 
Indebtedness  incurred  to  acquire  a  SO  per- 
cent or  more  ownership  interest  in  a  corpo- 
ration; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1059.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  application 
of  certain  Veterans'  Administration  regular 
tlons  relating  to  transportation  of  claimants 
and  benefldaries  in  connection  with  Veter- 
ans' Administration  medical  care:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  8AS8ER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GoBB): 


8. 1060.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
elect  to  deduct  etthCT  State  and  local  sales 
taxes  or  State  income  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    TRIBLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
AxMSTKowo,  snd  Mr.  MoCoaasu.): 

a  1061.  A  bUl  rdating  to  enforcement  of 
the  restrictions  against  imported  pornogra- 
phy; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 

a  1062.  A  biU  to  smend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  C^ode,  to  dsrify  the  authori^  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  or  designee  regard- 
ing disciplinary  actions  on  eertam  proba- 
tionary tlUe  38  health  care  employees:  to 
the  Cranmlttee  on  Vetersns*  Affairs. 

a  1063.  A  bill  to  smend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  mske  certain  improvemoits 
in  the  artmintstering  of  tort  claims  and  hos- 
pital cost  collecttons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

a  1064.  A  bill  to  smend  UUe  38.  United 
States  (Tode,  to  extend  the  adult  day  health 
care  program  and  authorize  contract  half- 
way house  care  for  veterans  with  chronic 
psychiatric  disabilities:  to  the  Committee  on 
Vetersns'  Affairs. 

a  1066.  A  bill  to  smend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  provide  on  call  pay  to 
certain  dvll  service  health.€are  personnel: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  BCr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BniGAMAM.  Mr.  DcCoHCiNi.  Mr.  Garh. 
Mr.  LKvm.  and  Mr.  McCani): 

S.  1042.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  take  into  account  the 
injury  caused  by  subsidized  excess  ca- 
pacity to  produce  nonagrictiltural.  fun- 
gible goods,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton 
W(X)ds  Agreements  Act  to  limit  the 
use  of  compensatory  financing  facility 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
and  for  other  other  ptirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

MmSHALS  AMD  MATZaiALS  TUM.  OOUtTtmOU 
UH2ISLATIOR 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  introduce  a  bill  today  on 
behalf  of  mjrself.  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  Senator  BnrcAMAir, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona.  Sen- 
ator DsCOHcnn.  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Utah,  Senator  Oabii. 

I  assume  that  before  the  day  is  out 
that  a  number  of  other  Senators 
might  desire  to  (x>si>onsor  this  bill.  I 
found  that  this  was  the  most  conven- 
ient time.  So  perhaps  before  the  day  is 
out  we  will  ask  consent  that  others 
who  want  to  Join  in  it  be  added  as  if 
they  were  original  coaponaors. 

This  particular  bill  has  to  do  with 
unfair  competition  in  minerals  and  re- 
lated materials  and  we  call  it  the  Min- 
erals and  Materials  Fair  Competition 
Act 

Basically.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
copper  producers  have  made  substan- 
tial gains  in  their  attenujts  to  increase 
productivity  and  to  reduce  costs.  Com- 


petltlvmeas  seems  to  have  many  defi- 
nitions, but  it  is  (dear  that  the  aUUty 
of  our  industries  to  compete  In  the 
world  market  la  a  functkm  not  only  of 
the  rules  of  buaUiess  in  the  United 
States  but  also  the  rules  of  bustneas  in 
other  (x>untrie8. 

The  playing  field.  In  other  words,  is 
not  level.  Copper  producers  in  the 
United  States  are  at  a  terrible  disad- 
vantage trying  to  compete  with  for- 
eign countries  willing  and  able  to  sub- 
sidize excess  capacity  to  produce 
copper. 

The  Minerals  and  Materials  Fair 
Comi>etltion  Act  i^iproaehes  the  prob- 
lem on  several  fronts.  Sectitms  210  and 
301  and  the  antidumping  and  cotmter- 
vailing  duty  provisions  are  amended 
and  negotiation  objectives  are 
changed.  The  United  States  partlclp»- 
tion  in  multilateral  devel<wnient 
banks  is  addressed  and  significant 
changes  are  made  with  reference  to 
the  approach  that  they  must  take 
before  they  can  lend  additional  money 
to  produce  significant  new  oujacity 
where  a  glut  already  exists.  The  bill's 
langtiage,  I  stress,  is  generic  It  covers 
copper,  potash,  and  other  commodities 
similarly  affected.  They  each  face  the 
same  challenge  in  trying  to  compete 
with  subsidized  excess  capacity. 

The  trade  situation  we  face  has 
caused  considerable  damage  to  the  in- 
dustries in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  throughout  the  United  States. 
Clearly  it  is  time  to  deal  with  the 
unfair  practices  of  our  trading  part- 
ners and  to  take  steps  to  improve  en- 
forcement of  our  trade  agreements. 

This  bill  would  amend  our  trade  laws 
to  ensure  domestic  industries  are  ade- 
quately defended  against  the  effects  of 
subsidized  overwMcity  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  bill  also  provides  for 
changes  to  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ment. These  would  ensure  that  UJ5. 
representatives  to  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks  oppose  funding  or  sup- 
port of  plans  to  develop  excess  world 
capacity  for  the  production  of  miner- 
als and  materials. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  practice  of  foreign  governments 
subsidizing  excess  a^iaclty  to  produce 
g(x>ds  like  copper,  potash,  and  other 
minerals.  Over  the  years,  our  domestic 
producers  have  worked  hard  to  reduce 
their  costs  and  to  increase  their  pro- 
ductivity. However,  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  ccHupete  with  foreign-govern- 
ment subsidies. 

These  fimglble  goods  are  especially 
vulnerable  to  such  unfair  practices  be- 
cause they  are  essentially  identical,  re- 
gardless of  their  source.  They  are 
truly  world  commodities,  traded  in 
world  markets.  Subsidized  excess  ca- 
pacity overseas  leads  to  high  world- 
wide inventories  and  low  prioea.  Such 
conditions  make  it  impossible  for  our 
producers  to  compete  in  the  near  term 
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•Dd  to  nlM  CNjital  tat  future  c^^er- 


lail 
tattM 


ooDMiit  to  include 
I  at  tbe  conclurion  of  my 
I  a  rdated  Wan  Street  Journal 
artklA.  It  li  entitled  "Oiotted  Markets. 
A  OMmI  Overcapacity  Hurts  ICany  In- 
dustries; No  Basy  Cure  Is  Seen"  and  it 
was  in  tbe  Mareb  9. 1M7  Issue.  It  pro- 
Tldea  an  eieellent  dianission  of  this 
subject,  and  I  unte  my  fellow  Senators 
to  review  It. 

Ifr.  PreMent,  certain  mwlsions  in 
the  bill  win  carry  this  concern 
through  to  our  objeetlTes  tn  trade 
acreement  negotlatloas.  Taken  toceth- 
er.  the  inovlslons  in  the  legislation 
provide  for  comprehensive  and  consist- 
ent treatment  of  the  unfair  practice  of 
BUtirtrtliIng  ezeeas  capacity.  To  address 
this  problem  In  a  more  limited  way 
would  be  Ineffective. 

This  legislation  wUl  establish  the  op- 
portuni^  tar  our  industries  to  com- 
pete in  domestic  and  wwld  maikets.  It 
Is  not ««— 'g***^  to,  nor  would  it.  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  U JS.  industries. 

Hie  mining  industry  is  the  backbone 
of  much  of  our  Nation's  industrial 
base.  Throughout  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, the  Industry  has  suffered  from 
unfkir  foreign  competltian,  dumping 
by  f<»eign  producers,  and  a  general 
ladi  of  support  at  home.  If  we  fail  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Nation's  basic 
industries,  we  win  unnecessarily  jeop- 
ardlM  the  strength  and  weU-being  of 
our  country. 

Mining  employment  in  New  Mexico 
la  only  half  what  It  was  Just  5  years 
ago.  Total  employment  over  the  same 
period  has  grown  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent. TO  say  the  mining  industry  is  in 
trouble  is  a  terrible  imderstatement. 

The  copper  Industry  is  one  that  has 
been  severely  Injured.  Copper  is  classi- 
fied as  a  strategic  and  critical  com- 
modity vital  to  the  national  defense. 
Copper  continues  to  be  a  critical  com- 
ponent In  electrical  and  construction 
applications.  The  shutdowns  in  XJJS. 
comet  capacity,  and  those  currently 
threatened,  win  make  us  more  depend- 
ent on  f or^gn-produced  ct^per. 

Imported  reflned  copper  reached  a 
record  of  more  than  half  a  million 
metric  tons  In  1986.  This  is  an  increase 
of  10  to  20  percent,  cmnpared  to 
recent  years.  It  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant because  the  apparent  consump- 
tion of  copper  has  grown  very  little 
during  the  same  period. 

The  industry  has  responded  to  the 
world  market  conditions  by  taking 
steps  to  reduce  costs  and  increase  pro- 
ductivity. They  have  done  this  by  con- 
solidating (through  mergers  and  shut- 
downs) and  changing  technology  to  In- 
crease productivity  (throughout  the 
process  of  mining,  milling,  and  smelt- 
ing). Our  Industry  is  ccunpetltive  in 
the  real  sense  of  that  word.  It  still 
struggles  to  compete  with  unfair  for- 
eign government  practices. 


Tike  current  trade  laws  need  to  be 
streiigthoied.  The  leglslatkm  I  am  In- 
troducing wm  do  this  on  several  fronts 
andf  in  a  ccmcerted  way.  There  are 
many  examples  of  where  our  current 
laira  have  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
residts.  There  are  similar  examples  of 
situgtlons  where  actions  of  UjB.  repre- 
sentatives to  the  multilateral  develop- 
moA  banks  have  been  contrary  to  the 
needs  of  our  own  Industries,  and  to  the 
ecoQMnic  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  copper  industry  sought  import 
1984.  under  section  201  of  the 
law.  Despite  a  unanimous  flnd- 
the   industrjr's  favor  by  the 
lonal  Trade  Commission,  the 
President  decided  to  deny  reUef . 

In  testimony  before  the  Finance 
Committee  on  April  2.  Ambassador 
Yeutter  cited  opposition  by  copper 
fabricators  as  the  primary  reason  for 
denying  relief.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  long  we  can  maintain  a  viable  f ab- 
rlcaling  sector  without  a  domestic 
sou^  of  raw  materials.  There  are  in- 
nunlerable  examples  of  this  tsn^e  of 
mai^acturlng  moving  off  our  shores. 
Indf  ding  lead  and  zinc  production. 

In  fact,  it  is  already  happening.  We 
are  {being  absolutely  naive  to  believe 
copfer  fabricators  wlU  be  immune  to 
this  in  the  future.  Over  the  past  5 
yeaSB,  imports  of  refined  copper  have 
nearly  doubled  whUe  domestic  refining 
has  fallen  by  a  similar  amount.  How 
can  we  not  believe  it? 

Ei^ployment  in  the  n.S.  copper  in- 
dustry totaled  an  estimated  9.800  in 
1988.  compared  to  more  than  30.000  as 
recepitly  as  1981  and  15.000  in  1084. 

14  New  Mexico,  one  copper  company 
is  the  largest  single  employer  in  the 
Stale's  varied  manufacturing  sector. 
Phelps  Dodge  Corp.  employs  2.159 
people  in  the  rnining  and  smelting  of 
copper.  That  is  8  percent  more  than 
the  next  largest  employer  and  twice 
the  number  employed  by  the  fourth 
la^^st  employer. 

"rlilB  is  a  very  important  industry  to 
Ne\t  Mexico  and  to  the  Nation.  Em- 
ploJTment  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
The  contributions  to  the  economy  go 
beyf>nd  the  pajnroll  totals.  The  eco- 
noBiic  impact  in  1985  related  to  Phelps 
Doqge's  operations  in  New  Mexico  to- 
taled $220,364,000.  The  payroU  ac- 
counted for  32  percent;  construction 
exp^ditures.  32  percent  utilities  pur- 
chases. 23  percent;  taxes.  5  percent; 
andi  other  purchases.  8  percent. 

I^ore  recently.  UJS.  potash  produc- 
ers tetitloned  the  International  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Coifunerce  for  relief  from  Canadian 
dumping  of  potash  in  the  United 
Stages  market.  On  March  23,  the  Com- 
mia^on  annoimced  its  f  indliigs  regard- 
ing'injury  and  the  threat  of  injury  to 
the  domestic  producers.  The  Ck>mmls- 
slo^  ruled  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
pet  tloners. 

T  He  Commission  found  the  n.S. 
pot  ish  industry  has  been  injured.  Be- 
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tween  II  B4  and  1986.  \J&  potash  pro- 
duction I  Iropped  26  percent,  shipments 
f  eU  55  percent,  and  the  workforce  de- 
percent.  At  the  same  time,  as 
of  the  UJL  market  hdd 
Canadians  increased  their 
capabilities  and  their  share 
States  market. 

also  found  that  C»- 

was  being  sold  In  the 

maitet,  at  prices  below 

United  States  producers  for 


United 
those  ol 
most  pi 
The 
the  Dei 
termine 
Ing  has 
that  if 
del 


n  now  is  In  the  hands  of 
icnt  of  Commerce  to  de- 
to  what  extent  dump- 
It  Is  my  sincere  hope 
Departmoit  of  Commerce 
that    dumping    has    oc- 
curred, relief  will  be  granted. 

Free  t^vde  and  fair  competition  do 
not  exist  in  today's  world  markets.  We 
must  nuuce  our  laws  work  for  us  and 
penalize  xhose  who  piirsue  unfair  prac- 
tices. Tne  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
would  tighten  the  procedures  for  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative 
and  the  President  is  cases  like  this 
one.  It  Would  require  them  to  act  more 
promptly  and  responsibly  toward  U.S. 
industries  injured  by  such  unfair  prac- 
tices.     { 

those  who  would  argue  these 

ces  are  acceptable  or  even 

le  because  the  consumer  bene- 

lower  short-term  prices.  I  ask 

insider  our  experiences  with 

ice    on    imported    oIL    Does 

y  believe  the  price  of  oil 

at  current  low  levels  after 

aUowed  our  domestic  oil  in- 

whither  and  die?  We  are 

essentially  the  same  sltua- 

ler  critical  minerals  and  ma- 


For 
unfair  pi 
preferal 
fitsfroi 
you  to 
depend 
anyone 
wiUre! 
we  hav( 
dustry 
faced 
tlon  in 
terlals. 

The 
mltlgai 
in  this 
the  doi 


le  deficit  problem  wIU  be 
somewhat  by  the  provisions 
,tion.  More  importantly, 
estlc  minerals  and  materials 
industries  wlU  be  provided  with  the 
opportunity  to  compete.  At  the  same 
time,  th^  risks  associated  with  import 
reliance  jwlll  be  reduced. 

Mr.  I^resident.  basicaUy,  it  seems 
that  coiner  and  other  commodity  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  do  their 
very  best  to  become  competitive.  They 
change  their  way  of  doing  business, 
they  modernize,  they  even  use  new 
techniques.  And  yet  we  find  in  this 
world  ihai^et  that  a  product  like 
copper  ^ust  compete  with  production 
from  around  the  world. 

And  we  find  a  foreign  coimtry.  even 
when  there  is  a  glut  in  the  market, 
will  go  out  and  borrow  in  the  world 
market,  the  World  Bank  wiU  partici- 
pate. tUey  will  subsidize  and  Increase 
ci«>aclty  in  a  foreign  country.  Often, 
they  do  not  have  a  capitalistic  system, 
do  not  ^ve  a  bottom  line  of  ivoflts 
and  losses,  and  continue  to  increase  ca- 
pacity, ^liis  creates  the  so-called  glut 
issue. 


Obviously,  we  need  some  generic 
way  to  deal  with  that.  This  is  anoUier 
one  of  those  issues  where  you  need  a 
concept,  a  new  concept  of  what  unfair 
trade  practices  are. 

If  we  stay  with  the  old.  simple  defi- 
nitions of  dumping,  selling  at  below 
cost,  they  win  not  solve  the  problem. 
What  we  need  Is  a  new  order  of  things 
in  the  world  marketplace  for  a  decade 
or  so.  so  that  demand  for  these  com- 
modities wfll  catch  up  with  the  pro- 
ductive ci4>aclty  that  already  exists. 
This  wm  address  the  glut  situation 
without  doing  away  with  ccnnpetltlon. 
We  want  it  to  be  competitive  so  that 
our  consumers  and  the  consumers  in 
the  world  get  the  best  possible  prices 
under  those  circumstances. 

We  think,  after  months  of  study  and 
evaluation  by  experts,  that  we  have 
something  that  our  Finance  Ckjmmit- 
tee  ought  to  seriously  consider  with 
reference  to  materials  of  this  type. 
That  is  nonagrlcultural  fimglble  com- 
modities in  the  world  marketplace, 
that  are  very  similar  from  oountry-to- 
country.  Basically  the  methods  of  fi- 
nancing and  subsidizing  capacity  are 
very  different  from  country  to  coun- 
try, and  the  United  States  needs  some 
tools  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete. 

There  is  a  separate  section  of  the 
bm.  "nue  V.  which  I  have  introduced 
which  clearly  should  be  referred  sepa- 
rately. And  I  only  caU  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Parliamentarian,  because  I 
am  idso  introducing  it  as  a  separate 
bill,  so  that  it  could  be  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bills,  and  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Min- 
erals and  Materials  Fair  Competition 
Act  and  a  document  provided  by  an 
American  copper  company  indicating 
the  innovative  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred In  the  Industry  be  printed  in 
theRacoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd.  ss  f oUows: 

S.  1(»43 
Be  it  enacted  by  Ote  Senate  and  Hovie  of 
Itepnaentattvea   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congret*  a*»embUd, 

SICnON  1.  SHOKFTRLB. 

ThlB  Act  may  be  cited  >s  the  "Minerals 
and  Materials  Fair  Competition  Act  of 
1»«7". 

TITLE  I— ACTIONS  AGAINST 

UNREASONABLB IKADE  PRACnCBS 

8K.  in.  ACnONS  RaODUB)  TO  BE  TAKKN  BY  THE 

paniDDrr  m  rbsponsb  to  GsnAiN 

DRBOnNATHma 

<a)  Iir  OmBui.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  VJB.C. 
2411(a))  It  amended— 

(1)  by  redeaignsUns  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3),  and 

(3)  by  tnaertlnc  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Sdbsibisbd  Kzcan  productiok  cafac- 

iTT  CASH By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is 

21  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  makes  sn  af- 
firmative    determination     under     section 


304(cXl)  with  respect  to  any  nonagrlcul- 
tural. fungible  goods  of  a  foreign  country, 
the  President- 

"(A)  sbaU  impose  by  proclamatton  or  Ex- 
ecutive order  a  Umltatlnti  on  the  quantity  of 
such  goods  that  may  be  entered  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  such  goods  that  entered  during 
a  representative  pertod  occurring  before  the 
period  In  which  the  acts.  poUctes,  and  prao- 
tloes  that  are  the  subject  of  such  affirma- 
tive determination  were  engaged  In  by  the 
fneign  country,  and 

"(B)  may  take  such  OQter  actions  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  or  (e)  that  are  nec- 
essary to  offset  such  acts.  poUcfes,  and  pno- 
tlees.". 

(b)  CoMnaaia— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
301(d)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UJB.C. 
241UdXl))  Is  amended  by  liMerttng  "by  In- 
terested persons"  after  "presentation  of 
views". 

(c)  EvrBB>.-Sectioa  601  of  the  Tsrlff 
Act  of  1974  (19  n.8.C.  2481)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  tbereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(11)  The  term  'entered'  means  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion Into  the  customs  terrltray  of  the 
United  States. 

"(13)  The  term  'customs  territory  of  the 
United  States'  means  the  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rloo.". 

SBC  lit.  iniRBASONABLX  P«ACnCX& 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  301(e)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  VJB.C.  3411(eX3))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  UmBASOiCABLa.— 

"(A)  la  (^RBAL.— An  act,  policy,  or  prac- 
tice Is  umvasonable  If  the  act,  policy,  or 
practice,  while  not  necessarily  In  vlolatlan 
of,  or  Inconsistent  with,  the  International 
legal  rights  of  the  United  States,  is  other- 
wise unfair  and  Inequitable. 

"(B)  hKxmiom.— Acts,  policies,  and  prac- 
tices that  are  unreasonable  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  any  act,  policy,  or  practice 
which- 

"(1)  denies  fair  and  equitable— 

"(I)  mai^et  opportunities,  or 

"(11)  oiHwrtunlties  for  the  establishment 
of  an  enterprise, 

"(U)  fails  to  provide  adequate  and  effec- 
tive protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights,  or 

"(111)  provides,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any 
subsidy  (induding  the  provision  of  funds  on 
terms  inconsistent  with  commercial  ocmsid- 
eratlons)  to  increase  the  capacity  to  produce 
a  nonagrlcultural,  fungible  good  for  which 
the  existing  worldwide  production  capacity 
(or  a  reasonable  expectation  of  future 
worldwide  production  capacity)  significantly 
exceeds  existing  worldwide  demand  (or  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  future  worldwide 
demand). 

"(C)  SraciAL  BXTLB.— Any  act.  policy,  or 
practice  described  in  subparagraph  (BXlii) 
shall  be  treated  as  burdening  or  restricting 
United  States  commerce  if  audi  act,  policy, 
or  practice  threatens  to  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  United  States  commerce.", 
ace  iM.  OBTAonmc  invobiiation  pob  onrBsn- 

GATKMV. 

SecUon  302  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2412)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  OBTAnoro  ImroBMAnoa.— 

"(1)  la  aBMBBAL.— In  the  course  of  any  In- 
vestigation Initiated  under  subsection  (bX2), 
the  Trade  Representative  shall  direct  to  the 
foreign  countries  relevant  to  the  investiga- 
tion such  inquiries  as  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive considers  appropriate  for  the  purpose 


of  obtaining  Inf oimatian  rdevant  to  the  de- 
termlnatioos  and  recommendations  required 
ui¥ler  section  304. 

"(2)  V^oncAXKw  Ain  usb  or  hbt  nwoa- 
MATioa  wiasBwias  avazlabu.— The  Ttads 
Representative  may  request  that  the  far> 
eign  country  furnishing  intormaUoD  tn  re- 
sponse to  an  toquiry  under  paragraph  (1) 
provide  sudt  docnmentatlcn.  or  penalt  such 
verlflcatiMi,  of  the  information  as  the  Trade 
Representative  ranMeitt  appropriate.  If  any 
lnf<»matlon  requested  under  paragraph 
(1)- 

"(A)  Is  not  fumlsbed  in  a  ttm^  manner. 

"(B)  is  furnished  in  Inocmidete  or  Inad- 
equate form,  or 

"(C)  Is  not  documented  or  verified  to  the 
extent  considered  sufficient  by  the  Trade 
Representative; 

the  Trade  Representative  may  disregard  aU 
or  any  part  of  such  inf ormatkai.  and  iaataad 
utillae  the  best  information  otherwise  avafl- 
able  for  purposes  of  rt,mtrH^  tbe  detennlna- 
tion  and  rf««i«»,w««H«w  required  under 
aectlim  304.". 


DA- 
CA- 


IM. 


mix  LDOTAnoN  oh 

nONS  Df   BXCOS  PBODOCnON 
PACmr  CASBBc  rOBLICAnOH. 

Section  304  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.&C.  3414)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  DEiBBimiAnoa  amb  RaoomoaBA- 
noMB  C^MCBaanm  Subsuuub  Bxcbss  Pbo- 
DucnoB  Capacrt.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  in  the  case  of 
an  Investigation  Initiated  under  section  302 
with  respect  to  a  petition  alleging  that  a 
foreign  country  is  •"gM*"g  In  an  act,  policy, 
or  practice  described  in  section 
301(eX3XBXiii).  the  Trade  Representative 
shall,  by  no  lato'  than  the  date  that  is  8 
months  after  the  date  on  which  such  Inves- 
tigation is  Initiated- 

"(1)  make  a  determination  of  whether  the 
foreign  country  Is  engaging  In  such  act. 
policy,  or  practice,  and 

"(3)  If  the  determination  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  affirmative,  reooeunend  actions 
that  the  President  should  take  under  sec- 
tion 301  to  eliminate  such  acts,  poikiem.  and 
practices. 

"(d)  Pdblicatiom.— The  Trade  Represent- 
aUve  shall  publisb  in  the  Federal  RegMer 
each  determination  and  r^mmmmnAmtinn 
made  by  the  Trade  Representative  under 
this  section,  including  the  facts  and  i 
upon  which  the  determination  or 
mendation  is  based.". 

THLB  n-^nCOTUTING  (»JBCnVES 

SBC  Ml.  MULnLAICBAL  ACBBBMEWT  BBGABPOIC 
80B8UMB8  FOB  BXfW  PBMJULTMM 
CAPACRT. 

(a)  III  OanaAL.— Chapter  1  of  title  I  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  104A  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

-SBC  1MB.  NBGOnATlON  OBfBCITVB  BBCABIMNC 
KXCBSS  CAPACmr  TO  PHNWCB  NON- 
AGBICULTUSAU  PUNGIBLB  GOOOa 
"A  principal  negotiating  objective  under 
section  102  of  this  Act  shall  be  to  obtain  an 
agreement  as  part  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  TVade  that  hnpnsHi 
sanctions  against  the  provision,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  of  government  subsidies  (Includ- 
ing the  provision  of  funds  on  terms  inoon- 
slstent  with  commercial  oooaiderations)  to 
Increase  the  capacity  to  iHnduoe  a  nonagrl- 
cultural. fungible  good  for  which  the  exist- 
ing worldwide  iwoducUon  capacity  (or  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  future  workhrtde 
production  capacity)  significantly  exceeds 
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I  (or  ft  iiwimnliU 
t  of  future  wwrMwMe  demand).". 
r.-Tbe  table 
for  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  la 
bgr  III— lUin  after  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  item  104A  the  foDowinc  new  Item: 

"Sec  10«&  Meaotlatlan  otajecttre  regardinc 
exeem  capacity  to  produce  non- 
agitenltnral.  fungOde  gooda.". 
l-nUBP  FBOM  IMPOBT 
OOMPRRIWi 


.  ML  DRmnNAnoNBoriHnnnr. 

(a)  la  On^utL— Soliparairaptu  (B)  and 
(C)  of  aectlon  »l(bX3)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  VAC.  33Sl<bX3))  are  amended  to 
read  aa  folknnc 

"(B)  with  reapect  to  the  tlireat  of  aerioua 
injury— 

"(i)  a  dedlne  in  mlea  In  the  domeatic  In- 

"(U)  a  lilgher  and  growinc  inventory  in 
the  tlMiiialli  Induatry  eoneemed  (whether 
maintained  by  dommtlc  iHoduooB,  Import- 
era.  wholeaaliTi.  or  retaflera); 

"(tU)  a  downward  trend  in  production, 
prmtita.  wagea.  or  employment  (or  increasing 
under  eaa^oyment)  in  the  domeetlc  Industry 
conoemed;  and 

"(tv)  an  incrcaae  In  the  worldwide  capacity 
to  produce  the  article  under  lnvestlgati<» 
If- 

"(I)  tlie  article  la  a  nmagrlcultural.  fungi- 
ble article,  and 

"(11)  luch  tncreaae  ia  likely  to  result  in  in- 
LI  nasi  il  imports  of  the  article  Into  the 
Thiited  States  or  a  reduction  or  suptwession 
of  the  price  of  the  article  in  domestic  or 
woridwlde  markets: 

"(C)  with  reapect  to  substantial  cause— 

"(1)  an  increase  in  Imports  (either  actual 
or  relattye  to  domestic  production). 

"(U)  a  dedlne  in  the  proportion  of  the  do- 
incaflf  market  supplied  by  domestic  produc- 
ers, and 

"(ill)  an  increase  in  the  worldwide  capac- 
ity to  produce  the  article  under  invesUga- 
tionlf- 

"(I)  the  article  Is  a  nonagricultural.  fungi- 
ble artlele.  and 

"(11)  such  taicrease  has  bad.  or  will  have, 
the  tffect  of  decreasing  or  suppressing  the 
price  of  the  article  in  domestic  or  worldwide 
markets:". 

8K.  aat.  DCRUtDiATIONS  OT  USUSF  BY  THK 


Subsection  (c)  of  section  202  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  UJB.C.  22S3(c))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(cXl)  In  determining  what  actions  to 
take  under  section  203  and  the  method  and 
duratlan  of   such   actions,   the   President 


"(A)  consult  with  the  Interagency  trade 
onaniatian  eatabHahed  pursuant  to  section 
242(d)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
and  ifm^Mmr  Uie  recommendations  and  writ- 
ten analyaea  of  such  organisation  or  mem- 
bers of  such  organintlon  with  regard  to  tlie 
subject  of  such  determination,  and 

"(B)  take  into  account.  In  addition  to  such 
other  constderaUoDS  as  the  President  may 
ooosider  relevant — 

"(1)  a  writton  analysis,  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  i»epare  and  submit  to 
the  President  with  respect  to  each  affirma- 
tive determlruition  made  by  the  Ctmunission 
under  sectton  201(dXl).  on— 

"(I)  the  potential  lmt>act  on  domestic  em- 
ployment of  various  remedies  available  to 
ttie  President,  and 

"(11)  the  extent  to  which  worlwrs  in  the 
domeetlc  Industry  have  applied  for,  are  re- 
ceiving, or  are  likely  to  receive,  adjustment 


aast8(  anee  under  chapter  2  or  benefits  from 

"(11 1  infwmatlon  and  advice,  wliich  the 
Seen  tary  of  Commerce  shall  provide  to  the 
Presi  lent  with  reapect  to  each  of  such  af - 
flrmi  tive  detominationa.  on  the  extent  to 
whk^  firms  In  the  Industry  have  applied 
for.  «e  receiving,  or  are  likely  to  receive,  ad- 
Justo  ent  assistanre  under  cliapter  3. 

"(11 ;)  a  written  analyals.  which  the  Secre- 
tary I  )f  C^ommeroe  shall  provide  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  each  of  such  affirma- 
tive 4  etermlnations.  on— 

"(I  the  effect  of  import  relief  on  consum- 
ers (  Deluding  the  price  aiKl  availability  of 
the  imported  article  and  the  like  or  directly 
comiietltive  article  produced  In  the  United 
Stat4i).and 

"(I )  competition  in  the  domestic  markets 
for  SI  idi  articles: 

"(It )  a  written  analysis,  which  the  United 
Stat4i  Trade  Representative  shall  prepare 
and  fubmlt  to  the  President  with  respect  to 
each  of  such  affirmative  determinations,  on 
the  probable  effectiveness  of  import  relief 
as  a.  means  of  promoting  adjustment  or 
modernisation  in  order  to  Improve  competi- 
tive Abilities: 

"(v>  the  efforts  being  made,  or  to  be  Im- 
plenxnted.  by  the  domestic  Industry  to 
adjui  t  to  import  competition,  and  other  con- 
sider itions  relative  to  the  position  of  the  In- 
dastKf  in  the  United  States  economy:  uid 

"(^)  the  efforts  being  made  by  firms  in 
the  « omestlc  industry  to  provide  retraining 
to  w(  ikiati  In  the  industry. 

"(3  I  In  preparing  the  written  analyses  re- 
quln  d  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary 
of  L  hor,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  lUnlted  States  Trade  Representative 
shall  solicit,  receive,  and  evaluate  OHnments 
from  Interested  parties.  These  written  anal- 
yses and  any  other  reeommendatl(»is,  ctsn- 
ments,  or  analyses  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  members  of  the  interagency  trade 
orga|iization  established  under  sectlcm  242 
of  tHe  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  shall  be 
madf  available  to  the  public  at  the  time 
theyfare  submitted  to  the  President.". 

SEC  im.  EXFAN8ION  OF  BKLIKF  OPnONS. 

(a>  IM  OxHXKAL.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
203  pf  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.8.C. 
2253ia))  is  amended— 

{by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  pan- 
(4). 

by   redesignating   paragraph   (5)   as 
>h  (0).  and 

inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
new  paragr^h: 
enter  into  multilateral  negotiations  to 
prevent  or  remedy  the  injury,  or  threat  of 
injuty.  If  the  injiu7  or  threat  of  injury  is 
eptlble  to  imilateral  solution  by  the 
States,  including  injury  or  threat  of 
from  excess  worldwide  capacity  to 
lice  such  article:  or". 
I  ComtissiOH  RacoMifxiiDATioiis.— Para- 
(1)  of  section  201(d)  of  the  Trade  Act 
74  (19  U.S.C.  2281(dXl))  is  amended— 
I  by  striUng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
fh  (A),  and 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
^oUowing  new  subparagraph: 
7)  If  the  O>mmis8lon  determines  that 
serious  injury,   or   threat  of  serious 
f,  cannot  be  remedied  by  unilateral  ac- 
the  United  States,  recommend  that 
ildent  enter  into  multilateral  negoti- 
to  prevent  or  remedy  the  injury,  or 
tt  of  Injury,". 

(X>iiroBifiiio  Amxhsiikhts.— Subsec- 
tioic  (e)  and  (g)  of  section  203  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2253)  are  each  amend- 
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out  "(5)"  each  place  it  ap- 
[  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

(a)  RHramBmsxioiia  ar  thb  Cosnas- 
sioii.— Sunaection  (d)  of  aectlon  301  of  the 
Trade  Actjof  1974  (19  VAC.  2351)  ia  amend- 
ed by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the  fidlow- 
ing  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  {making  nwnnmendations  under 
paragrapn  (1),  the  Commission  shall  consid- 
er the  pccenUal  for  significant  evasion  of 
the  remedies  described  in  section  303(a)  and 
shall  indi^  in  such  reeommeitdatlons  any 
could  be  used  by  the  President 
such  evasion.". 

tons  BT  THX  Paxsnmrt.— 8eetl(m 
Act  of  1974  (19  V&.C. 
by  adding  at  the  end 
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to  prevent 

(b) 
203  of  tfale  Trade 
2253)  Is  imended 
thereof  ttafe  following  new  sulMectlon: 

"(I)  If  (he  President  determines,  diuing 
the  perio4  in  which  relief  provided  under 
subsection  (a)  is  in  effect,  that  an  article  not 
subject  to  the  relief  has  had  the  effect  of 
niippianMi^g,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  Injury 
to  the  domestic  industry  caused  or  threat- 
ened by  me  imports  subject  to  the  relief, 
the  President  sliaU  take  any  combination  of 
actions  described  in  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  t|ke  article  that  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent such  jevaaioiL". 

TTfLE  IV— ANTIDDIIPING  AND 
doUNTEBVAILING  DUIIES 

SBC  Ml.  IMTBBIAL  IHAnrT. 

(a)  Pnidx  ErracTS.— Clause  (U)  of  section 
771(7HC)  ,of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
UAC.  1«'17(7XCXU))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  itriklng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (I). 

(2)  by  si  rlUng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (11)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  and",  atkd 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subclause  (II)  the 
followtaDgnew  subclause: 

"(m)  excess  worldwide  capacity  to 
produce  the  merchandise  has  had  an  effect 
on  reducing  or  suppressing  the  price  of  the 
merchandse  in  the  United  SUtes.". 

(b)  TrngCAT  OP  IHJURT.— Clause  (1)  of  sec- 
Uon  771(7XF)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
UJ8.C.  1617(7XPX1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  aedeaignating  sulxdauses  (VII)  and 
(Vm)  as  subclauses  (Vm)  and  (IX),  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subclause  (VI)  the 
foUowingbew  subclause: 

"(VII)  excess  worldwide  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing the  merchandise  that  is  likely  to 
result  In  increased  imports  of  the  merchan- 
dise into  the  United  States  or  reduction  or 
suppression  of  the  price  of  the  merchandise 
in  UnltedjStates  and  world  markets,". 

SEC  ML  SfBSIDIIg  BT  KNTmES  FUNDED  BY  GO\- 
•    BKNMENTS. 

Subeecliion  (a)  of  section  701  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  sriklng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(2)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (Bl.  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  an  entity  (including  any  multination- 
al or  regioiud  lending  institutions)  funded  in 
whole  orlln  part  by  contributions  of  such  a 
country,'!. 

TITLRV— INTEBNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 

I        iNSTmrnoNs 

SEC  SSI.  ODHPENSATOBY  PINANCINC  FAOUTY  OF 
THE       INTBBNATIONAL       MONETARY 
I     FUND. 

The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (23 
U.S.C.  286  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 


"USE  OF  THB  COMPENSATORY 
FDTANCmO  PACnJTY  OP  THE  FUND 

"Sbc.  51.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ahaU  instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Fund  to  present  propos- 
als to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Fund  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time  to  ensure  that 
countries  experiencing  a  shortfall  in  export 
»^yning«  from  ncm-agricultural  fungible 
commoditiea.  as  determined  under  policies 
of  the  Fund  regarding  the  use  of  its  com- 
pensatory financing  facility,  may  not 
borrow  from  the  compensatory  financing  fa- 
cility If  such  shortfall  was  produced  by  de- 
clining prices  of  a  non-agricultural  fungible 
commodity  in  surplus  on  world  markets, 
imless  the  borrowing  country  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Fund  to  adjust  produc- 
tion and  not  to  add  further  to  excess  capac- 
ity and  to  take  other  necessary  action  to 
stablllae  the  market  for  such  conunodlty. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
Instruct  the  United  States  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Fund  to  vote  against  the  provi- 
sion of  any  loans  or  other  financing  assist- 
ance from  the  compensatory  facility  of  the 
Fund  to  countries  producing  surplus  com- 
modities l>efore  the  Executive  Board  com- 
pletes action  that  would  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a).". 

SEC  i«t  REPOBTDiG  BBQUIREMENT. 

(a)  iM  OssnBAi,.- Beginning  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  at  in- 
tervals of  90  days  thereafter  until  a  date  3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  a  report— 

(1)  listing  all  appraisal  reports  which  have 
been  circulated  during  the  preceding  90 
days  within  the  international  financial  insti- 
tutions described  in  subsection  (cX2)  for 
project  assistance  which  would  establish  or 
enhance  the  capacity  of  any  coimtry  other 
than  the  United  States  to  produce  a  com- 
modity for  export.  If— 

(A)  such  commodity  is  in  siirplus  on  world 
markets  or  is  likely  to  be  in  surplus  on  world 
maikets  at  the  time  the  resulting  productive 
ci^Mudty  is  expected  to  become  operative; 
and 

(B)  such  assistance  will  cause  substantial 
injury  to  United  States  producers  of  the 
same,  similar,  or  competing  commodity;  and 

(2)  describing  requests  by  any  of  the 
major  copper  producing  countries  for  assist- 
ance from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

(b)  iHSTRUcnoHS.- The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  Instruct  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  to  international  finan- 
cial institutions  described  in  subsection 
(cX2)  to  take  into  account.  In  their  review  of 
loans,  credits,  or  other  utilization  of  the  re- 
sources of  their  respective  institutions,  the 
effect  that  country  adjustment  programs 
would  have  upon  individual  industry  sectors 
and  international  commodity  markets  in 
order  to  (1)  minimize  any  projected  adverse 
impacts  aa  such  sectors  or  markets  of 
maUng  guch  loans,  credits,  or  utilization  of 
resources  and  (2)  avoid  wherever  possible 
government  subsidization  of  production  and 
exports  of  international  commodities  with- 
out regvd  to  economic  conditions  in  the 
markets  for  such  commodities. 

(c)  Dxrunxions.— 

(1)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  term  "major  copper  produc- 
ing countries"  refers  to  ChMt,  Indonesia. 
Papua  New  Oulnea.  Peru,  the  Philippines, 
Zaire,  and  Zambia. 

(2)  The  international  financial  institu- 
tions referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 


are  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
Intematicmal  Bank  for  Reoonstroetlon  and 
Development,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development  Bank. 

(d)  CoMVORMnro  AimniBR.— Section 
50(a)  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act 
isamoided- 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraptis  (2) 
through  (5)  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4). 
respectively. 

S.  1043 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  the 
Bretton  Wooda  Agreements  Act  (22  VJ8.C. 
286  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"USE  OF  THE  COMPENSATORY 

FINANCINO  FACILITY  OF  THE  FUND 

"Sac.  51.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  Instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Fund  to  present  propos- 
als to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Fund  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time  to  ensure  that 
countries  experiencing  a  shortfall  in  export 
»mi«gii  frcon  ncmagricultural  fungible  com- 
modities, as  determined  under  policies  of 
the  Fund  regarding  the  use  of  its  compensa- 
tory flitancing  facility,  may  not  borrow  from 
the  compensatory  financing  facility  if  such 
shortfall  was  produced  by  declining  prices 
of  a  nonagricultural  fungible  commodity  in 
surplus  on  world  marketa.  unless  the  bor- 
rowing country  enters  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Fund  to  adjust  production  and  not 
to  add  further  to  excess  capacity  and  to 
take  other  necessary  action  to  stabilize  the 
market  for  such  commodity. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ahall 
instruct  the  United  States  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Fund  to  vote  against  the  provi- 
sion of  any  loans  or  other  fiiuuicing  assist- 
ance from  the  compensatory  facility  of  the 
Fund  to  countries  producing  surplus  com- 
modities before  the  Executive  Board  com- 
pletes action  that  would  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a).". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Beginning  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  at  inter- 
vals of  90  days  thereafter  until  a  date  3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  a  report— 

(1)  listing  all  appraisal  reports  which  have 
been  circulated  during  the  preceding  90 
days  within  the  international  financial  insti- 
tutions described  in  subsection  (cX2)  for 
project  assistance  which  would  establish  or 
enhance  the  capacity  of  any  country  other 
than  the  United  SUtes  to  produce  a  com- 
modity for  export.  If — 

(A)  such  ccmunodlty  is  In  surplus  on  world 
markets  or  is  likely  to  be  In  stuplus  on  world 
markets  at  the  time  the  resulting  productive 
capacity  is  expected  to  become  operative; 
and 

(B)  such  assistance  will  cause  substantial 
injury  to  United  States  producers  of  the 
same,  similar,  or  competing  commodity;  and 

(2)  describing  requests  by  any  of  the 
major  copper  producing  countries  for  assist- 
ance from  the  Intematltmal  Monetary 
Fund. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
instruct  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  international  financial  Institutions 
described  in  subsection  (cX2)  to  take  into 
account,  in  their  review  of  loans,  credits,  or 
other  utilisation  of  the  resources  of  their  re- 


spective institatlans.  the  effect  that  cuuutiy 
adjustment  programs  would  have  upon  indi- 
vidual industry  seetoea  and  intematlanal 
commodity  markets  in  «tler  to  (1)  Mtwinn— 
any  projected  adverse  imparts  on  audi  sec- 
tors or  marketa  of  making  watti  kwna.  cred- 
its, w  utfflwtinn  of  reaouroea  and  (8)  avoid 
wherever  poaslble  government  subakUaattOD 
of  production  and  expwts  of  intematlanal 
commodities  without  regard  to  fwwmir 
conditions  in  the  marlcets  for  such  ooomod- 
Itlea. 

(cXl)  For  purpoaea  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
sulMectlon  (a),  the  term  "major  copper  pro- 
ducing countries"  refers  to  ChUe,  Tndcneaia, 
Papua  New  Guinea,  Peru,  the  Pliilippinea, 
Zaire,  and  Zambia 

(2)  The  international  *«"»~^»'  institu- 
tions referred  to  in  subaectlanB  (a)  and  (b) 
are  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development  Bank. 

(d)  Section  50(a)  of  the  Bretton  Wooda 
Agreements  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (5)  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4), 
respectively. 

SmOSABT  OP  PSOVI8IOM8— THK  MmBUkLS  UKO 

Matbualb  FAnt  Comfbiitior  Act 

TITLB  I— ACnORS  AQAIRST  UinXAS(»ABLB 
TRASS  PXACnCBa 

Establishes  subsidization  of  excess  capac- 
ity to  produce  non-agricultural  fungible 
goods  as  an  imreasonable  practice. 

Requires  the  President  to  take  action  fol- 
lowing an  affirmative  determination  by  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  in  such 


Directs  the  Trade  Repreaentative  to 
obtain,  verify,  and  consider  information  rel- 
evant to  the  determination  beix>g  made. 

Requires  the  Trade  Representative  to 
make  a  determination  within  8  months  of 
initiation  of  the  investigation.  And.  if  the 
decision  Is  afflrmative,  to  recommend  ac- 
tions the  President  ahould  take. 

Requires  the  publication  in  tibe  Federal 
Register  of  the  Trade  Representative's  de- 
termination and  recommendations. 


TTTU  II— RBOOTIATIHO  OajSCTlVBS 

Establishes  a  principle  negotiating  objec- 
tive to  obtain  an  agreement  in  QATT  nego- 
tiations that  tanpoaes  sanctions  against  the 
subsidization  of  excess  capacity. 

TITLB  ni— RZLIXP  FROM  IMPORT  COMFBTITIOII 

Establishes  that  an  increase  in  worldwide 
capacity  that  U  likely  to  lead  to  increased 
imports  in  the  United  States  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  prices  constitutes  a  threat  of  serious 
injury. 

Establishes  that  an  Increase  in  worldwide 
capacity  that  tias  had  or  will  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  prices  constitutes  substantial 
cause  of  injury. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pro- 
vide the  President  with  a  written  analysia 
with  respect  to  effects  on  domestic  employ- 
ment of  various  ranedles  and  the  extent  to 
which  adjustment  assistance  is  or  may  be 
provided  to  workers  in  the  domestic  indus- 
try. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
provide  the  President  with  information  and 
advice  regarding  the  extent  to  which  firms 
in  the  industry  are  or  may  be  receiving  ad- 
justment assistance.  Also,  requires  a  written 
analysis  be  provided  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
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tmeta  of  impcrt  rtftef  on  oaammm  and 
ooBBpcttUoB  in  Um  donrwUc  Bwrket. 

Ravdni  ttM  Tnde  RcpnMntattve  to  pro- 
rUa  ttM  Prartdant  vtth  a  wrtttfln  ualjnla 
wtth  iwpact  to  the  prateble  effecttvenMi  of 
the  rrilaC  etforta  of  the  domartlc  Induitry 
to  adJiHt  to  the  trnport  eompettttan.  and  ef • 
forta  to  pioflde  retnlnlnc  to  worfcen  in  the 


Raqnirga  the  PwJdent,  in  detennlning 
what  rdtef  to  mot,  to  eooault  with  the 
tnde  otianiMMon  and  to  con- 
'  the  vittten  anaiysea  of  the  TVade  Rep- 
I  and  the  Secretariea  of  Labor  and 


RequlnB  the  Trade  RepreeentatlTe  and 
the  jjecretariw  of  Oofnmerce  and  Labor  to 
aottett,  raoBtve.  and  evahiate  oommentB  from 
intwerted  partlea  aa  a  part  of  their  analy- 


reHef  opttona  to  indude  the  uae 
of  mnltHateral  netotlatiana  to  prevent  or 
remedy  the  Injury  or  threat  of  injury  from 
mmem  wwldwlde  capacity. 

Requliea  the  UstematlaDal  Tliade  Com- 
—'--'t  to  I'imtL'T"  the  potential  for  atgnifi- 
cant  enAm  of  the  remedtea  and  to  reoom- 
mend  acttona  to  prevent  auch  evaalon. 

Authorlaea  the  Preaident  to  take  aetitHia 
to  pcevent  evaalon  againat  the  aame  or  like 


1RU  tf—unimiMrutti  mmo  oouimvAiLiiia 


With  reapect  to  material  injury,  estab- 
Uahea  the  price  effect  of  ezoeaa  worldwide 
capacity  redudnt  iwicea,  and  the  threat  of 
injury  due  to  exeeaa  worldwide  capacity  that 
ia  lik^  to  increoae  ImportB  into  the  United 
Statea  or  reduce  pitoea. 
Inciudae  aubaldlea  provided  by  multlna- 
or  redcaal  lendinc  InstitutloDs  aa 
by   enUtiea   funded   by   govem- 


muT— 1 


lATIOIIAL  FDIAIICUL 
UUTlTUTlOm 


Reatrtcta  to  uae  of  the  Compenaatory  Fl- 
n»nr*wtf  ptefllty  (CFP)  to  cnauic  that  CFF 
fundi  are  uaed  to  add  to  txoem  capacity  or 
to  pfoduoe  aurplua  commoditiea. 

Requirea  the  Secxetary  of  the  Treasury  to 
report  to  the  Preaident  and  to  the  Cmgreaa 
leganlinc  propoaed  project  ■■riatanry  that 
would  contribute  to  exoeaa  capacity  and  be 
harmful  to  U£.  produoera. 

Inatructa  our  repteaentatives  to  multilat- 
eral devdopment  inctitutioDa  to  oonaider 
the  mariwt  cooditiona  for  auch  goods  and 
avoid  aetteoB  that  would  adveraely  impact 
audi  aectors  or  marketa. 

RaiAiKs  o>  THB  Coma  ImiunmT  fob 
SBMToa  Doimnci'a  Omca 

During  the  past  year  the  United  Statea 
i  copper  industry  has  begun  to  show 
of  life  following  a  period  in  which  it 
teeteted  on  the  brink  of  extinction— indeed, 
a  number  of  metala  analysta  who  follow  the 
induatry  tor  their  cUenta  were  predicting  ita 
demlae  as  a  significant  contributor  to  our 
eouatrya  economy. 

Thia  crlala  came  about  as  a  result  of  two 
major  changea  in  the  world  con>er  market: 
(1)  During  the  earty  lV70a  m«Jor  copper 
mtnea  in  Chile  and  in  central  Africa  were 
nattaialiaed  by  their  govemmenta.  Unlike  a 
private  owner  whldi  must  make  a  profit  to 
stay  in  buaineaa,  a  government  that  owna  a 
mine  gwirrally  operatea  it  without  regard  to 
whether  it  malua  a  profit  w  a  loaa;  the  mine 
becamea  an  instrument  for  that  govern- 
ment's political  and  social  objectives.  Such 
mtnea  do  not  respond  to  market  cooditiona 
when  aupply  exceeda  demand:  instead,  they 


keep]  producing  at  full  capacity,  increaatng 
the  ^vwuppllea,  driving  prices  even  lower 
tytog  improvement  in  prices  once 
catches  up  with  production.  These 
very  policies  practiced  by  those 
since  they  expropriated  the 
minea.  As  a  result  it  is  tmly  recently 
that  jwortd  inventorieo  of  copper  have  de- 
to  a  pant  where  improvement  in 
coppir  prioeo  may  be  hoped  for.  (2)  The 
aeooi|d  fundamental  change  contributing  to 
the  copper  industry's  depression  has  been  a 
alowlpg  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  consump- 
tion of  the  metal,  traceable  to  the  Introduc- 
tkm  ^  substitute  materials  in  appllcatimis 
whett  copper  formerly  was  used  exclusively, 
akmg  with  users'  aliQity  to  get  by  with  leaa 
eopp9T  In  appUcatlmia  where  aubstitutes 
cant  he  uaed. 

ThMc  two  developmenta  have  produced 
baaic]  changea  in  the  ocvper  markets  that 
win  affect  the  domestic  OH>per  Industry  for 
yeaiw  to  come.  Reflecting  the  pervasive  ef- 
fects: of  these  fundamental  supply-demand 
ahifta,  the  companies  competing  in  the  do- 
mestlc  copper  industry  have  changed  dra- 
matlially  In  recent  years.  For  example,  of 
the  t  >p  twenty  conier  minea  in  the  U.S.  in 
1976,|ten  have  changed  ownership  in  whole 
or  in!p«rt  in  the  ensuing  tm  years,  and  ten 
of  the  top  twenty,  including  some  that  were 
aold,  lare  currentty  ahut  down.  The  change 
in  th  i  domestic  copper  smelting  picture  has 
been  Just  as  acute.  There  were  sixteen  pri- 
mary copper  smelters  operating  in  the  VS. 
in  19 19;  today  only  seven  of  those  sixteen 
are  a  [lerating,  with  an  eighth  scheduled  to 
reopt  a  later  this  year. 

Am  iie  rules  of  the  game  have  changed  in 
the  o  tpper  industry,  the  companies  that  for- 
merl]  competed  in  that  induatry  have  react- 
ed in  different  ways.  Many  companies  have 
aold  heir  Interests  in  copper  and  have  dl- 
verte  i  their  resources  to  other  industries. 
Tboa !  that  remain  appear  to  continue  to  be- 
lieve khat  the  dranestic  copper  industry  has 
a  future  and  want  to  be  a  part  of  that 
future.  To  do  so  they  have  cut  costs  in  exist- 
ing pperations.  developed  new  low-cost 
resources,  and  generally  found 
betted  and  cheaper  ways  to  produce  their 


^ical  of  the  latter  is  Phelps  Dodge  Cor- 
Phelps  Dodge  first  mined  copper 
Mexico  in  1912,  and  opened  its  pit 
at  Tyrone  in  liM8  and  its  Hidalgo 
smeller  aouth  of  Lordaburg  in  1976.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1987  Phelpa  Dodge  expanded  its 
pres^ice  in  the  state  by  purcha^ng  the  in- 
teresl  formeriy  owned  by  Kennecott  in  the 
Mines  Ctnnpany  in  Orant  County. 
Dodge  now  owns  or  has  a  majority 
in  mines  in  New  Mexico  that  in 
>lled  nearly  tme-f  ourth  of  all  of  the 
produced  in  the  United  States. 
T't  Phelps  Dodge  is  much  different 
I  the  company  that  existed  as  recently 
years  ago.  In  1984  Phelps  Dodge 
about  20%  of  the  copper  produced  in 
United  States:  this  year  its  mines  will 
nearly  half  of  the  copper  mined  in 
IA  In  1984  Phelps  Dodge  lost  $267.8 
^n  from  its  operations  and  from  write- 
a  result  of  closing  imeconomic  parts 
operations  and  selling  atHne  intereata 
related  to  its  core  copper  buai- 
neaa; i  in  1985  and  1986  it  recorded  prof  ita  of 
$29Jt:  million  and  $61.4  million.  Theae  re- 
aults  were  achieved  despite  the  depressed 
Comf X  spot  price  for  copper  which  hovered 
around  61  cents  a  pound  during  each  of 
thos6  three  years.  (In  terms  of  constant  dol- 
lars f  1  cents  approaches  the  lowest  price  re- 
ceived for  copper  since  the  great  depression 
of  tb  e  1930s}. 


the 


the 


Phelps  ttodge  achieved  profitabOity  by  in- 
vesting its  reaouroes  in  those  operations 
whose  unft  costs  could  be  lowered  to  make 
money  in  a  worid  whoe  copper  sells  for  less 
than  68  cants  a  pound;  operations  that  had 
no  chance  to  be  profitable  in  that  world 
were  shut|down.  Some  of  the  things  Phelps 
Dodge  dl(^  to  lawtx  unit  costs  at  its  oper- 
ation properties  include: 

Tailing  Jdl^Msal  fadliUes  at  ita  Tyrone 
mine  in  Orant  County  were  expanded  to 
allow  the!  mine  to  optnie  continuously. 
Conoentrake  production  was  increased  by 
40%  at  Utiie  increased  coat; 

A  aolvedt  extraetlon/electrowinning  idant 
to  recover,  ooiver  from  low-grade  roA  waa 
and  then  expanded  at  Tyrone 
38.000  tona  of  confer  per  year  at 
than  thirty  centa  a  pound: 
'a  Hidalgo  Smelter  aouth  of 
tn   Hidalgo   County   was  over- 
equipment was  added  to  produce 
led  air.  This  resulted  in  re- 
icHis  to  the  atmosphere,  reduced 
ion.  increaaed  efficiencies 
it  costs; 

Ariaona  mine  was  converted 

haulage  <q>eration  to  a  modem 

operation,  lowering  unit  costo 

ipany  is  constructing  a  large  sol- 
vent extfacUon/electrowinnlng  plant  at 
Morend  ^hlch  will  produce  50,000  tons  of 
copper  per  year  at  oosta  compa- 
|ose  realized  by  the  Tyrcme  plant; 
Ff  reductions  of  45%  at  ita  New 
luarters  and  ita  Western  Oenerml 
overtiead  by  $10  million; 
a  omiputeriMd  system  to  dis- 
patch tnu^  at  all  ita  mines  to  achieve  max- 
imum haulage  efficiencies. 

It  is  stufb'ing  the  feasibility  of  construct- 
ing a  a«yent  extraetlon/electrowinning 
plant  at  Chlno  to  further  reduce  tto  unit 
costs.         I 

Phelps  Dodge  also  credita  ita  return  to 
profitability  to  the  enthusiasm  and  coopera- 
tion of  all  ita  enmloyees  in  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity and  lowering  unit  costs.  New  pro- 
duction re^rds  were  set  in  1086  and  broken 
in  1986.  19  appreciation  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  tie  Company's  recovery,  the  Com- 
pany has  twice  in  the  past  eighteen  months 
paid  each  hourly  employee  in  ita  copper  pro- 
duction operations  a  surprise  bonus  equiva- 
lent to  twtnty  hours  pay. 

As  a  remilt  of  these  and  other  changes  al- 
ready made  Phelps  Dodge's  unit  production 
costa  werejone-third  lower  in  1986  than  they 
were  in  1981. 

The  magnitude  of  Phelps  Dodge's  contri- 
bution to  New  Mexico's  economy  is  iUustrat- 
ed  by  the  following  statistics: 

Of  all  oij  New  Mexico's  manufacturing  and 
mining  ooiipanies— Phelpa  Dodge: 

Is  the  largest  employer; 

Ranks  second  in  total  payroll; 

Raniu  ^st  in  expenditures  for  utilities; 

la  the  fourth  largest  customer  of  other 
New  BCexico  businesses; 

Ranks  third  in  the  amount  of  taxes  paid 
to  state  government;  and 

Ranks  first  over  the  past  three  years  in 
spending  ^n  construction  in  the  state. 

In  Oraat  and  Hidalgo  Counties  Phelps 
Dodge  pays  more  than  half  the  property 
taxes  and  gross  receipta  and  compensating 
taxes  rece  ved  by  those  Counties. 

Phelps  :  dodge's  total  economic  impact  in 
New  Mexj  co  in  1986  in  terms  of  direct  and 
indirect  omtributions  to  the  state's  econo- 
my amou]  tted  to  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars. 
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PHKLTS  DODCK  PKOniB 


Phelps  Dodge  Cwporatlon.  the  largest  do- 
mestic copper  producer,  mines  about  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  copper.  Phelps  Dodge 
smelta  and  refines  most  of  ita  own  product 
and  treata  material  for  others  contractually. 
The  company  is  also  a  leading  producer  of 
continuous  cast  coiver  rod  and  magnetic 
wire.  The  company  produoea  aflver,  gold  and 
molybdenum  aa  copper  mining  by-producta, 
and  conducta  metal  and  mlnerala  explora- 
tion worldwide.  Phelpa  Dodge  also  has  relat- 
ed mining  and  manufacturing  interesta  on 
sevnal  oontinoits. 

mw  MXZICO  ORRATIOirS 

With  the  recent  acquisition  of  Chlno 
Mines  from  Kennecott,  Phelps  Dodge  is  now 
New  Mexico's  largest  industrial  employer, 
suK>lylng  the  state  with  a  total  of  2.159 
Joba.  Phelps  Dodge  has  a  particularly  strong 
presence  tn  Orant  and  Hidalgo  Counties. 
The  company  employs  1,660  workers  at  the 
Tyrone  and  Chlno  mining  operations  In 
Orant  County— representing  over  20  percent 
of  that  county's  total  Jobs.  Phelps  Dodge 
also  employs  499  workers  at  Ita  smelter  in 
Hidalgo  County— more  than  27  percent  of 
that  county's  total  Jobs. 

Phelps  Dodge's  Tyrone  operation,  which 
employs  728  workers,  produced  over  125,000 
tons  of  copper  contained  in  concentrate  or 
precipitates.  30  percent  of  the  company's 
total  production  in  1985.  The  solvent-extrac- 
tion  electrowlnnlng  (BX/EW)  technology, 
that  Is  designed  to  extract  low  grade  ore. 
produced  35,000  tons  of  efficiently  mined 
copper  In  1985.  This  waa  the  second  operat- 
ing year  cvMdty  was  doubled.  Also  at  the 
Tynme  facility,  production  hit  a  record  and 
unit  oosta  tiunbled  mostly  due  to  SZ/EW 
technology.  Though  the  Tyrone  ore  body 
will  be  depleted  in  the  early  1990'8.  SX/EW 
production  wHI  continue  there  for  many 
years.  Phelps  Dodge,  in  the  meantime,  ex- 
panded ita  tailings  disposal  fadUUes  in  1984 
to  achieve  enhanced  output  and  improved 
unit  costa  by  changing  to  a  continuous  oper- 
ating schedule. 

Phelps  Dodge  also  operates  a  large  smelt- 
er in  Hidalgo  County.  This  plant  under- 
went a  $27  million  refurbishing  project,  and 
it  smelted  at  a  record  169,000  tons  of  copper 
in  1984.  Other  plant  investment  included  a 
$10  million  project  to  relocate  from  Mor- 
end,  Arizona,  an  oxygen  enrichment  plant 
that  improves  energy  and  pollution  control 
effidendes  benefitting  unit  production 
costs. 

Recently,  in  late  1986,  Phelps  Dodge  pur- 
chased from  Kennecott  two-thirds  interest 
(Mitsubishi  has  a  one-third  interest)  and  is 
principal  operator  of  New  Mexico's  Chlno 
Mines  which  currently  mines  145,000  tons  of 
copper  annually  and  now  employs  932  work- 
ers. In  effect,  acquiring  the  Chlno  Mines 
doubles  Phelps  Dodge's  investment  and  eco- 
nomic impact  in  New  Mexico. 
■coRoiac  mrACT 

Phelps  Dodge  has  about  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollar  direct  impact  on  New  Mexico's 
economy.  Dollar  figures  indude  the  com- 
bined operations  of  Phelps  Dodge  and  the 
recently  acquired  Chlno  Mines.  The  compa- 
ny's total  payroll,  which  was  $70,534,000  in 
1985  and  rose  to  $71,043,000  in  1986.  *  *  * 
Phdps  Dodge  bought  $19,715,878  in  goods 
and  services  from  New  Mexico  businesses  in 
1985. 

The  total  amount  paid  by  Phelps  Dodge  in 
state  and  local  taxes  in  1985  was 
$10,015,945,  of  which  over  a  third  went  to- 
wards property  taxes  In  Orant  and  Hidalgo 


Counties.  The  company  paid  propeity  taxes 
in  Grant  County  amounting  to  $2,483,468  In 
1986  and  $2410.952  tai  1086.  In  Hidalgo 
County,  the  company  paid  piopeity  taxea  of 
$678,432  in  1985  and  $628,288  in  1986. 
PheUw  Dodge  acoounta  for  about  half  of  all 
piupeity  taxes  paid  in  each  of  these  coun- 
ties. The  majority  of  taxea  paid  \>v  Phelps 
Dodge,  therefore,  benefit  even  parta  of  New 
Mexico  where  Phelps  Dodge  does  not  have 
facilities,  so  the  enter  state  gains  from 
Phelps  Dodge  mining  activity. 

The  direct  payment  to  Phelps  Dodge's  em- 
ployees. suppUers.  omstructlon  workers, 
and  to  government  entitles  also  have  a 
ripple  or  indirect  affect  on  New  Mexico's 
economy.  The  total  Impact  of  Phelps 
Dodge's  operations  on  the  New  Mexico 
economy  is  on  the  order  of  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  doUarr 

PHKLTS  DODGE  OOlir  AKXD 

The  Bureau  of  Buaineaa  and  Economic  Re- 
aearch  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  large  industrial  firms  in 
New  Mexico.  As  the  table  below  indicates, 
Phdps  Dodge  Is  New  Mexico's  largest  indus- 
trial employer.  Based  upon  the  survey  of  in- 
dustrial employers.  Phelps  Dodge  had  the 
state's  2nd  largiest  payroll  in  1885.  The  com- 
pany also  ranked  1st  in  the  amount  paid  to 
New  Mexico  utilities  and  was  1st  in  expendi- 
ture on  new  oonstructim  based  upon  a 
three  year  average  from  1983-85.  Phelps 
Dodge  ranked  4th  in  purrhaaing  gooda  and 
aervioea  frcnn  New  Mexico  buslneaaea  and 
waa  3rd  highest  in  payment  of  total  state 
and  local  taxes  In  1985  of  which  over  one- 
third  of  total  taxes  paid  were  property  taxes 
in  Grant  and  Hidalgo  Coimties. 

MAJOR  NEW  MEXnO  INDUSDUAL  AND  MMMG  EMPLOYERS 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  9. 
1987] 
Olottd  Mauckts:  A  Global  Ovbuafacitt 
HuBTS  Mart  Ihsitstbibs;  No  East  Cubb  Is 
Sxxii- Amoho    Thosb    Hit    Abb    Autos. 
St^x.  CoMPnTBBS.  Chips:  Somb  Cbxucals 
Rboovxb— Ohb  WnnRB:  Thb  Cohsumbb 
Raise  the  subject  of  Am«1ca's  industrial 
problems,  and  you  hear  a  lot  of  complaints. 
You  are  told  that  much  of  UB.  industry  is 
performing  sluggishly  because  Americans 
dont  want  to  woik  anymore  or  have  forgot- 
ten how;  that  foreign  rivals  are  convetlng 
unfairly  through  government  machinations, 
ridknilouaiy  low  wagea  or  both;  that  the  V&. 
Just  hasn't  surmounted  the  legacy  of  an 
overvalued  dollar. 

But  all  thia  emphasis  on  what  is  going 
wrong  in  the  \3S.  and  in  ita  relations  with 
trading  partnoa— eapedally  Japan,  with  ita 
mercantilist  drive  to  export— tends  to  ob- 
scure a  world-wide  problem:  Many  major  in- 
dustries, all  around  the  globe,  are  burdened 
with  far  too  much  capadty. 

"Overcapacity  ta  a  worid-wide  problem, 
and  it's  getting  worse."  says  Lester  Thurow. 
an  economist  at  the  Massachusetta  Institute 
of  Technology.  "We're  still  invesUnc  as  if 
the  world  economy  were  growing  at  4  per- 
cent a  year  instead  of  the  actual  rate  of 
about  2  percent." 


While  a  lot  of  automated  capadty  has 
been  added,  effective  «*— ^mmj  has  been  tfog- 
glah.  Knotting  many  buyera  out  of  the 
market  have  been  the  debt  ^nirilfna  in  Latin 
America,  the  political  and  eoonomie  tfida  a< 
much  of  Africa,  and  the  totpor  of  moat 
Communist  economies. 

Evm  then,  the  forces  of  supply  and 
donand  should,  theoretically,  prodnoe 
prices  that  clear  the  markets.  But  they 
seem  not  to  be  doing  so.  or  are  workliw  only 
slowly  and  painfully,  partly  becanae  of  pro- 
tectionism, government  subsidies  and  other 
forms  of  p(riltical  interference  witti  the 
process  of  economic  adjustment  In  many 
industries,  moreover,  riarHnhtf  prices  have 
rendered  some  high-coat  facQitlee  uneco- 
nomic. 

Not  everyone  is  rattled  by  the  overeapa- 
dty,  however,  Marvin  Runyon.  a  former 
Ford  executive  who  runs  Niaaan'a  plant  tn 
Smyrna,  Tenn.,  aays:  "Tou  read  that  we're 
putting  too  much  capadty  in  place,  but 
that's  the  way  it  has  to  be  in  a  compeUttve 
industry.  I  say  hooray  for  the  American 
consumer,  because  somebody  is  gotag  to 
have  to  do  things  better  than  somebody 
else.  The  oonsimier  will  benefit." 

MAirr  niDOSTBIBS  ATPUCI^ 

Whether  good  or  bad.  overcapadty  is  obvi- 
ous in  many  industries.  Among  them: 

Autos.— Roger  Vincent,  an  expert  at  Bank- 
era  Trust  Co.,  estimates  that  world  automo- 
tive donand  stands  in  the  "low  30  milHons" 
of  vehldes  annually,  while  capacity  "is  in 
the  low  to  mld-40s."  By  1990.  capadty 
should  rise  to  the  mld-40's,  he  aayi.  and 
demand  won't  grow  very  much.  Thus,  world 
overcapadty  co«ild  expand  to  about  16  mil- 
lion unlta  from  about  10  million  ciuxently, 
he  believes. 

SteeL— Brtlmates  vary,  but  moat  eoono- 
mista  calculate  the  annual  itobal  overcapa- 
dty at  75  million  to  300  million  metric 
tons— compared  with  total  capadty  of  570 
million  tons  in  non-Communist  oountitos 
and  455  million  tons  in  industrialized  na> 
tions.  John  Jaoobaon.  an  economist  at 
Chase  Econometrics,  figures  that  only  if  the 
entire  UJ3.  steel  Industry  shut  down  would 
demand  equal  sui^tly  in  the  non-Communist 
world. 

Computers.- Although  no  flgurea  on  the 
Induatry'a  capadty  uae  are  puMlahed,  most 
computer  maken  are  dearly  being  plagued 
with  overcapadty.  The  problem  Is  reflected 
in  declining  orders  and  intense  competition. 

Semiconductors.- In  the  U.8.  and  Japan, 
which  together  account  for  87  percent  of 
global  chip  making,  the  equipment-use 
rate— the  beat  meaaure  of  overcapadty— 
skidded  from  nearly  100  percent  in  1984  to 
about  60  percent  In  1985.  However.  Data- 
quest,  Inc.,  a  market-research  firm,  says  it  Is 
now  back  up  to  roughly  70  percent  and 
rising. 

Heavy  Equipment— Maken  of  farm  and 
construction  equipment  are  buried  in  over- 
capadty, Init,  surprisingly,  some  countries, 
especially  South  Korea,  are  nonetheleas  be- 
lieved to  lie  planning  more  plants. 

Textaes.— in  the  textile  industry,  cheap- 
labor  foreign  competition  Is  causing  the 
howls.  Overcapadty  llngen  on  as  more  and 
more  mills  are  buflt  in  leas  developed  na- 
tions, with  more  and  more  mills  in  the  U.8. 
thus  turned  into  surplus  capadty. 

BBSOUHD  HI  CHXMICALS 

However,  some  (moe-glutted  industries 
have  got  supply  and  demand  back  into  bal- 
ance. For  example,  mudi  of  the  chemical 
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I  gnwp  hM  eat  evMttjr  woA  ex- 
and  the  glut  of  a  few  yean 
I  lantfy  cured. 

at  many  troubled  Industriea. 
Joaaph  L.  Bowar.  a  Harvard  Buaineai  School 
lanfita,  attifbatea  mudi  of  the  ezceai  ca^ 
pMttir  to  "euuutiy  after  country  building 
taeatttaa."  Neidy  InduatrlalUng 
have  ample  leaaon  for  foeterlng 
,  of  coune.  They  want  to  create 
Joha  at  a  ttme  of  rairidly  expand- 
inc  populationa.  of  an  influx  bito  the  citlee 
and  of  riainc  adnrattwial  levda.  which 
create  labor  foreea  auftlelently  akllled  for 
ftetory  work.  The  weakneaa  In  many  com- 
modity maiketa  alao  eneouragee  the  idea 
that  any  hope  for  economic  growth  lice  in 


high 


IladuatiteUBtkm  haa  been  rapid.  Mr. 
Bower  adda.  "beeauae  technology  and  cap- 
ital are  now  hltfily  mobUe— It's  ataggettng 
how  faat  they  can  move  around  the  world 
nowadkya."  No  longer,  he  aays.  la  the  game 
played  by  "Juat  four  or  rtn  good  playen." 
Bto  urgea  that  American  cnmpaniea  "under- 
Btand  that  we>e  moved  tram  Ivy  League 
footban  to  the  Big  Ten." 

Many  iriiTTwn'rtT  trace  the  overcapacity 
back  to  the  Nwwnlng  early  ISTO'a.  when 
many  manufaetoren  aaw  tremendous 
growth  in  demand  ahead  and  expanded  ac- 
cordinily.  Other  analyata  go  back  much  fur- 
ther. Jay  W.  Voneater.  alao  of  MIT,  traces 
the  problem— whldi  he  thinks  will  get 
wane— largely  to  "the  big  buildup  of  capac- 
ity &aihtm  end  after  Worid  War  n."  He  re- 
calla  that  "the  Idea  took  h(dd  that  more 
capttal  plant  waa  Invariably  dealrable."  and 
building  It  waa  fadlltated  Iv  "the  enormous 
foreed  aavtnci  that  had  accumulated  during 
the  war  years." 

Alao  greasing  the  path  to  industrial  over- 
capacity are  plentiful  supplies  and  low 
prieea  of  many  raw  matrrtals  an  incmtive 
for  marginal  manufacturers  to  keep  produc- 
tng  and  for  newcomers  to  enter  the  game. 
The  iduta  affect  a  wide  range  of  oxnmod- 
itiea.  Por  •^■"p'*.  moduoers  of  nickel  and 
molybdenum,  both  uaed  in  producing  steel, 
are  operating  at  roughly  70  percent  to  76 
percent  of  capacity  world-wide,  estimates 
RoUn  Adama.  the  president  of  Reaouroe 
Strategies  Inc.  a  consulting  firm  in  Exton. 
Fa.  The  copper  Industry  is  operating  at  a 
little  over  80  percent  of  capacity,  he  adds. 

The  stage  for  the  commodity  ^uts  was  set 
in  the  inflattnnary  1970b.  when  price  shocks 
stlmnlatad  Inveatment  in  production  capac- 
ity in  many  oommodlttes.  But  in  many  cases, 
dwnand  haant  grown  to  meet  the  increased 
production. 

nnamx  to  raoouo 
r,  many  debt-laden  countrtes  in- 
the  output  of  commoditiee  to  avoid 
spending  predoua  foreign  exchange  on  im- 
porta.  Others  Invested  In  commodlty-pro- 
dudng  capacity  to  generate  export  cash  re- 
gardlMS  of  price.  Many  countries  "only  had 
one  option,  and  that  was  to  produce  more. 
So  we  didnt  follow  the  normal  corrective 
path."  says  Donald  Ratajcsak.  the  head 
forecaster  at  Georgia  State  University. 
Copper,  for  example,  has  responded  slowly 
to  reduced  demand. 

OD  is  abundant,  too.  The  Organisation  of 
Petndeum  Exporting  Countries  is  producing 
leas  than  MM  mffllon  barrels  of  oQ  a  day, 
compared  with  capadty  of  nearly  SO  million. 
However,  the  surplus  Is  mainly  in  crude  oQ— 
both  in  the  ground,  in  production  capacity, 
and  above  it.  In  inventoriea.  In  petroleum 
refining,  much  of  the  overcapacity  has  been 
trimmed  back  UJB.  reflnerlea  are  operating 
at  about  80  percent  of  capacity,  a  relatively 
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the  oO-aervice  sector  ranalns  awash 
Ink.  After  the  coUapae  In  petroleum 
year,  ofl  companies  slashed  explo- 
and  production  spending  by  40  per- 
>  80  percent.  This  year,  spoiding  re- 
depressed.  Thus,  only  38  percent  of 
drilling-rig  fleet  is  active,  and  man- 
of  oO-fleld  equipment  have  sever- 
the  capacity  currently  needed. 
HerA  is  a  detailed  look  at  the  overcapacity 
probl^ns  in  m«K>r  industries. 

AUTOS 

Automotive  experts  agree  that  the  Indus- 
try SI  if  era  from  vast  overcapacity  world- 
wide { ind  that  Japan,  like  North  America 
and  virope,  will  soon  be  hit  as  it  builds 
more  tTJS.  plants.  But  they  disagree  about 
i  of  the  overcapacity:  some  meas- 
for  example,  and  others  measure 

!S. 

which  gauges  capacity  quite  differ- 
Bankers  Trust,  estimates  1088 
overcapacity  at  3.8  million  cars 
and  it  believes  that  by  1990, 
world-wide  excess  capacity  will  rise  to  six 
milliaf  units,  8.7  million  of  which  will  be 
aimeaat  North  America. 
The!  principal  force  behind  the  projected 
is  the  expansion  of  Japanese  auto 
The  Japaneae,  having 
pushed  aggressively  into  the  U.S.  auto 
are  reacting  to  the  voluntary  export 
and  the  threat  of  more  American 
"The  building  of  Japanese 
the  XJ&,  wasn't  motivated  by  eco- 
nomlog,"  Bankers  Tnist's  Mr.  Vincent  says. 
"It  w8s  motivated  by  ctmcern  over  future 
protedtlonlsm." 

As  a  result,  the  auto  glut  bedeviling  the 
X3S.  industry  is  being  worsened.  Starting  in 
1989,  paihatsu  Motor  will  be  producing  cars 
In  Cgnada,  thus  becoming  the  last  of 
Japanfs  nine  auto  makers  to  put  an  assem- 
bly plgnt  In  North  America. 

jAPAmsK  Atrro  makxbb 
A  odmprehensive  listing  of  Japanese  cata.- 
paniei  that  build  cars  in  North  America  or 
are  planning  production: 

Total 
I  Company  and  pear  OspocUy 

Honda  of  America,  Marysville, 

OH4-1988 320,000 

Nissai      Motor      Mfg.      UJEUL. 

TN— 1986 65.690 

Toyoi^  Motor  Mfg.  VJBJL:  > 

F8emont.  CA-1987 50,000 

Georgetown.  KY: 

IBS 75,000 

1«9 300.000 

Motor  Mfg.*  Flat  Ro(^ 


135.000 

240.000 

bnd  Star  Motor,*  Blooming- 

ton-fformal,  IL-1989 „ 182,400 

Dalhitsu  Motor.*  Valcourt.  PQ- 

IsiBujSubaru,    lAfayette.    IN— 

1991  240,000 

Sum]  i/OM.    Ingersoll.    ONT- 

199  I 200,000 

■  Joii  It  venture  with  Oenenl  Motors. 

■  Job  It  venture  between  Ilaads  and  Pord. 

*Jol]it  venture  between  Mltwihlihl  MoUwa  and 
Chryrier. 
*  Joiat  venture  wltli  Bombardier. 
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other   players   keep   getting 
game.  In  the  wake  of  the  success  of 
Korea's  Hyimdai  Excel,  Kia  Motors 
is  planning  to  export  cars  and  vans 


world-widepy  the  end  of  this  decade.  Yugo- 
slavia la  exporting  its  Yugoa  to  the  n.S.  and 
Malaysia  plans  to  send  its  Prottm  Sagas 
here  next^ear.  Thailand  and  Taiwan  alao 
are  trying  Ip  export. 

"Newly  ^Mhistrialiaed  countrlea  all  want 
auto  complies  so  they  can  have  steel  in- 
dustries and  reaaons  to  buHd  roads  and  pur- 
chase technology  from  the  outside  world." 
says  SusanI  Jaooba.  the  manager  of  automo- 
tive reaear^  at  Merrill  I^mch  Economics 
Inc. 

However.ishe  also  attributes  the  excess  ca- 
pacity to  sl^iggish  world-wide  demand.  In  ad- 
dition, shejsays.  new  plants  were  buOt  to 
make  the  ^mall  cars  that  became  popular 
during  the  energy  crisis  of  the  1970s  and  to 
enter  new  inaiket  niches,  such  as  that  for 
UlAttrucki 

Japan  tuisnt  had  more  automobOe  start- 
up companies  than  Europe  or  the  UJB.  Mr. 
AHncent  aats.  "It's  Just  that  they  all  man- 
aged to  survive"— with  government  help. 
Other  nations  have  done  much  the  same. 
However,  llhe  UJS.  government  saved  Chrys- 
ler. And  Danald  Petersen.  Ford's  chairman, 
notes  the  neavy  n«nch  subsidies  for  Re- 
nault and  American  Motors  and  says  he  ex- 
pects the  two  French  producers.  Renault 
and  Peugeot,  to  survive  "as  long  as  there  is 
a  France.' 

JUMin  add  South  Korea  also  have  stimu- 
lated their]  auto  industries  by  closing  their 
home  martlets  to  outsiders  and  encouraging 
exports.  Moreover,  the  Japanese  also  have 
helped  South  Korea  develop  its  auto  indus- 
try. Mr.  Vincent  believes  that  the  Japaneae 
are  saying.  "It's  inevitable,  and  why  not  be 
part  of  it?" 

Mr.  Vincent  notes  that  in  the  past,  Ameri- 
can auto  companies,  looking  forward  to  the 
next  auto-buying  boom,  often  created  excess 
capacity.  If  the  market  grew,  "you  are 
bailed  out  by  higher  demand;  otherwise,  you 
get  stuck  41th  overcapacity— which  is  what 
|ed  to  some  companies."  he  says, 
fcttems  have  shifted.  Ford  react- 
demand  by  changing  its  phOoe- 
^ing  capacity  tight,  forgoing  some 
etting  that  lower  capacity  would 
'and  keep  it  profitable  when 
demand  fdl.  But  until  recently,  General 
Motors  k( 
sales 
closing  mo) 

James  P. 
of  the  inl 
at  MIT, 
capacity 
because 
certain    t; 
switched 
the  Japan( 
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more  capacity  numlng  than  its 
ited.  Now.  however,  OM  alao  is 
plants. 

Wonack.  the  research  director 
lonal  motor-vehicle  program 
eves  that  apparent  world  over- 
t  not  be  as  large  as  it  seems 
me  plants  are  dedicated  [to  a 
of  vehicle]  and  can't  be 
product  to  product."  While 
have  built  flexible  plants  that 
lore  than  one  vehicle,  he  says 
American  philosophy  has  been 
not  to  cooipllcate  matters  by  mixing  prod- 
ucts"—a  pfllcy  that  aggravates  the  over-ca- 
pacity. 
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glut  of  steel  reflects  poor  in- 
decisions in  the  1970s,  dwindling 
in  industrialized  economies,  bur- 
pi^uction  in  industriallstng  coun- 
high  financial  and  political  bar- 
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shortages,  steelmakers  in 
Japan  greatly  expanded  capac- 
1  970b.  and  VJS.  producers  modem- 
mills.  Not  only  did  scarcity 
but  conaiunptlon  fell  sharply  in 
industrialited  countries.  Between  1970  and 
1980,  acctrding  to  the  World  Bank  and 
Internatio  lal  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  ca- 


pacity in  industrlallMd  nations  climbed  14 
perooit  to  488  million  metric  tons,  while 
forwimi?^*""  dropi>ed  8  proent  to  334  mil- 
lion metric  tons. 

Yet  despite  moimting  evidence  of  a 
"phony  boom."  steel  executives  "Just 
wouldn't  give  up  the  illusion  that  the 
market  was  headed  up,"  says  Hans  Mueller, 
a  steel-industry  consultant. 

Plunging  consumption  in  industrialised 
nations,  which  is  expected  to  continue  into 
the  1990s,  reflects  the  maturation  of  their 
eoonomiea.  Constructlan  of  railroads  and 
highways  has  largely  been  completed.  And 
in  other  big  steel  market*— autos  and  con- 
tainers, for  example— alternative  materials 
are  increasingly  supplanting  steeL  Donald 
F.  Bamett,  a  World  Bank  consultant,  calcu- 
lates that  had  VJB.  steel  usage  since  1060 
matched  the  growth  in  gross  national  prod- 
uct, steel  consumption  in  1985  would  have 
been  some  70  percent  higher. 

Faced  with  excess  capacity,  European  and 
Japanese  steelmakers,  in  particular,  have 
turned  to  export  markets.  But  there  they 
are  increasingly  fbuling  limits.  \3B.  produc- 
ers have  won  import  curbs,  and  leas  devel- 
oi>ed  countrtes,  though  consuming  more  and 
more  steel,  are  producing  much  of  it  them- 
selves. 

Some,  moreover,  are  becoming  major  ex- 
porters, penetrattaig  traditional  European 
and  Japaneae  export  markets.  In  1976. 
Braxil,  for  «w»^»m^  produced  7.3  mllliim 
metric  tons  of  steel  products  and  exported  a 
men  264,000  tons.  Today,  it  U  the  world's 
fifth-largest  non-Communist  steelmaker, 
and  it  exiDorted  40  percent  of  the  17.3  mil- 
lion tons  it  produced  In  1985. 

Rapid  growth  in  steelmaking  capacity 
may  have  as  much  to  do  with  nationalism 
and  industrial  prestige  as  economic  growth. 
Today,  Zimbabwe  and  Qatar  have  steel  in- 
dustries. "Every  industrializing  country 
wants  an  airline  and  a  steel  mill,"  Chase's 
Mr.  Jaoobaon  says.  "It's  something  that 
planning  ministers  push  for." 

Capacity  has  fallen  modestly  among  in- 
dustrialized nations  since  1980.  and  the  re- 
ductions are  continuing.  In  the  U.8.,  steel- 
making  capacity  (including  recently  an- 
nounced cutbacks)  Is  being  slashed  to  111.9 
million  short  tons  from  its  1977  peak  of  160 
million  tons.  Even  with  the  cutbacks  that 
have  been  carried  out,  the  U.8.  industry  Is 
operating  at  only  55  percent  of  capacity, 
Georgia  SUte's  Mr.  Ratajczak  estimates. 

In  Japan,  all  five  major  steelmakers  are 
cutting  production  capacity,  although  only 
one.  Nippon  Steel,  haa  specified  lU  plan  in 
terms  of  crude  steel-production  capacity:  it 
is  cutting  back  to  24  million  metric  tons  an- 
nually from  34  million  tons. 

Louis  L.  Schorsch,  a  consultant  at  McKin- 
sey  4c  Co.,  expecU  future  mill  closlngB  to  be 
much  more  difficult.  In  the  UJS.,  many 
steelmakers,  saddled  with  huge  unfunded 
pension  liabilities,  are  reluctant  to  shut 
even  unprofitable  plants  because  they  can't 
absorb  the  coat  of  paying  off  vrorkers  and 
other  expenses.  Chase  Econometrics  esU- 
matea  the  total  cost  of  closing  a  mill  at 
875.000  per  employee.  "Given  an  average  of 
4.000  employees  per  plant."  Mr.  Jaoobaon 
says,  "we  estimate  that  a  typical  integrated- 
plant  closure  today  would  cost  over  $300 
million." 

Mr.  Bamett  adds:  "So  far.  steelmakers 
have  closed  mostly  old  plants  that  hadn't 
been  in  operation  anyway.  Now.  they've  got 
to  get  rid  of  relattvely  modem  capacity  that 
can  still  make  a  satisfactory  product  The 
hard  part  is  Just  beginning." 


Seduced  by  huge  sales  gains  during  the 
1968-84  boom,  computer  nompanlf  expand- 
ed rapidly.  Most  "invested  m  growth  rates 
that  arent  materlallring,"  aays  Ulrlc  Weil,  a 
Waahhigton-boaed  securtties  analyst. 
"Demand  Just  didn't  develop."  According  to 
Commerce  Department  figures,  factory 
orders  for  the  office  equipment  and  comput- 
er Industry  plunged  15  percent  in  the  two- 
year  period  ended  in  1986. 

A  good  barometer  Is  International  Busl- 
neaa  Machlnea,  which  aocounU  for  40  per- 
cent of  the  world's  computer  salea.  Last 
year,  IBM's  revenue  rose  only  2  percent  to 
$51.28  billion,  and  profit  slumped.  This  isn't 
the  type  of  growth  IBM  anticipated  In  the 
past  five  years.  IBM  spent  more  than  $20 
billion  on  plant  and  equipment,  says  Steven 
Mllunovich.  a  First  Boston  analyst  *  *  * 

Nevertheless,  many  computer  makers  ex- 
panded in  the  fight  for  sales.  "People  who 
participated  in  niches  in  the  past  want  to 
expand  and  provide  complete  systems  for 
their  customers."  says  David  Penning,  the 
director  of  manufacturing  automation  serv- 
ice at  Dataquest.  For  instance,  he  adds, 
some  personal  computer  companies  now 
make  work  stations,  wlille  some  computer 
makers  best  known  for  mainframes  make 
personal  oomputerL 

Technological  advancea  have  aggravated 
the  overcapacity.  With  more  power  being 
stored  on  silicon  chips,  computer  ccmipanles 
r»n  make  smaller,  more  powerful  machines. 
"Any  given  square  footage  of  plant  can 
produce  a  lot  more  stuff  in  terms  of  horse- 
power," Mr.  WeU  says.  The  minicomputer 
market  is  being  squeezed  fnnn  two  sides:  on 
the  lower  end,  by  more  powerful  personal 
computers,  and  on  the  upper  end,  by  lower 
prices  on  computers  with  the  power  once  as- 
sociated with  mainf ramea. 

The  emergence  of  manufacturers  in  the 
Far  East  especially  those  in  Japan  and 
South  Korea,  has  compounded  the  overca- 
pacity problem  for  UJS.  oomputo'  makers. 
Last  year,  the  VS.  computer  and  parts 
trade  deficit  with  Far  Eastern  countries 
soared  77  percent  to  $5.3  billion,  according 
to  the  Commerce  Department  Japan's  ex- 
I>orU  to  the  n.8.,  ranging  from  iiarU  to 
portable  personal  computers  to  supercom- 
puters, surged  43  percent  to  $4.75  billion 
last  year. 

Moreover,  countrlea  that  had  primarily 
produced  peripherals  are  exporting  full  ma- 
chines now,  says  Tim  Miles,  a  program  man- 
ager in  the  department's  Office  of  Comput- 
ers. "The  South  Koreans  began  penetrating 
the  U.S.  market  in  terminals  and  other 
areas."  Mr.  Miles  says.  "Now.  they're  pro- 
ducing complete  PC  systems." 

Not  all  computer  makers  have  been  suf- 
fering, however.  Some  companlea,  such  as 
Tandy  Corp.,  which  makea  personal  comput- 
ers, and  Digital  Equipmoit  Corp.,  a  mini- 
computer maker,  have  grown  rapidly,  pri- 
marily because  of  revamped  product  lines. 
Moreover,  the  pressure  on  the  industry 
would  be  reduced  by  any  pickup  in  sales.  Al- 
ready, there  are  signs  of  rebounding  volume 
In  penonal  computers. 

snaooiiDUCTORS 
The  i^ut  in  the  semiconductor  industry 
eased  last  year,  as  orders  plclLed  up  from  a 
disastrous  1085,  but  most  chip  makers 
remain  deeply  troubled.  The  roots  of  the 
problems  are  twofold:  Huge  miscalculations 
of  future  hjwwmwi  and  Japanese  producer's 
targeting  practices,  under  which  they  ig- 
nored market  conditions  while  aggreaslvely 
pursuing  market  share. 


The  Introduction  of  the  peraooal  eonput- 
er  early  this  decade  spawned  a  sudden  surge 
in  demand  for  chips.  Global  chip  consump- 
tion Jumped  from  about  $18  taaUan  m  18t3 
to  $29  bmion  In  1984.  Thua.  chip  makers 
rushed  to  add  capacity  to  meet  growing,  ap- 
parently Inaatlahle  demand.  Japaneae  dilp 
makers'  capital  spending  rose  a  total  of  116 
percent  in  1983  and  1984.  while  UJB.  dilp- 
nr»ri>Mny  spending  doubled  In  1984.  World- 
wide capacity  to  produce  chips  inereaaed 
about  one-third  In  1984  alone. 

Then,  when  falling  personal  computer 
sales  smt  global  chip  demand  plummeting 
about  14  pNCOtt  to  25  Wlllon.  in  19W.  chip 
companies  started  losing  big  money.  Data^ 
quest  says  the  chip  industries  In  Japan  and 
the  UB.  each  lost  about  $1  bmion  last  year. 

Moreover,  Japaneae  produoers  exacerbat- 
ed the  industry's  overoapadty  problems  by 
oimtlnuing  to  add  production  and  dash 
prices  on  certain  products  right  throui^  the 
slump.  Taking  advantage  of  their  lower-oost 
capital,  patient  stockholders  and  govern- 
ment research  aislstsnre.  the  Japaneae 
drove  UJB.  producers  out  of  some  major 
commodity  markets  by  drastically  undeiaell- 
ingthem. 

Indeed,  the  U  S.  government  found  that 
Japanese  companies  "dumped"  certain  chips 
in  the  U.S.  and  other  markets,  and  the  UB. 
may  soon  penalize  them  if  they  dont  ralae 
their  prices.  Japan's  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry,  trying  to  save  a 
aonlconducter  trade  pact  signed  last 
summer,  has  told  Japaneae  chip  makers  to 
cut  production  10  percent 


Plunging  demand  has  Idlghted  the  farm 
equipment  industry  with  huge  world-wide 
overcapacity.  The  glut  haa  persisted  despite 
sharp  cutbacks  in  number  of  factories  pro- 
ducing tractors,  combines  and  other  agricul- 
tural equipment 

Salea  have  consistently  trailed  even  the 
most  pessimistic  forecasts.  In  retrospect 
that  isn't  surprising.  The  world  is  awash  in 
food.  A  few  years  ago,  fears  of  shortagea, 
embargoes  and  price  gouging  led  many  food- 
importing  countrlea,  such  as  Japan,  to  give 
agriculture  a  hl^  iH'iority.  Many  nations 
Imported  new  agricultural  technology  that 
now  has  bome  fruit 

The  ^obal  surplus  of  food  and  feed  grains 
is  expected  to  surge  to  a  13-week  supply  this 
year,  an  eight-week  supply  would  be  ample. 
The  UB.  has  more  than  a  one-year  supply 
of  wheat  enough  for  both  exports  and  do- 
mestic consumption. 

With  farmers  in  dire  financial  trouble,  the 
busineas  of  sui>plylng  them  with  new  equip- 
ment is  as  dead  as  last  year's  comfleld. 
World-wide  tractor  output  fell  to  120,000 
units  last  year  from  230,000  in  1979.  For 
larger  equliwient  the  declines  have  been 
even  sharper.  Manufacturers  produced 
20.000  over-lOO-horsepower  tractors  last 
year,  down  from  80,000  in  1979. 

"The  downturn  haa  been  ao  dramatic  that 
no  one  has  done  anything  about  cut  bade." 
says  John  Ruth.  Maasey-Foguaon's  presi- 
dent He  says  he  doesnt  know  of  any  addi- 
tions to  industry  capacity  anywhere  in  the 
past  five  years.  Because  of  high  costs,  some 
UB.  facilities  were  among  the  first  to  dose, 
with  itart  of  their  production  moving  to  ex- 
isting foreign  plants. 

Mr.  Ruth  sees  further  cutbacks  in  capae> 
ity  needed  for  anyone  to  make  a  profit  But 
for  now.  companies  are  playing  an  industry- 
wide game  of  chicken.  No  one  wants  to  gat 
out  of  the  business  so  that  rivals  can  make 
money  again. 
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capaetty 


to 
■tffl 


tattHlate  UTOa. 

wiiliid.  and  ptanti  were  oyinUnt  at 
to  capatttj  even  ttmxigli  Japan  was 
:  tard  to  build  a  ooaatnieUaiMqalp- 
Bdnatrr.  But  tram  1960  to  IMS. 
piiwifi  70.T  perecot  beaten  down 
bar  ndnead  dwnand  (or  ooal  aa  weD  aa  a  da- 
ta wotld-wtde  eenatroeUop  activity, 
naa  hart  in  part  by  decUnnc 
ofl  pnflta  and  tatomattaial-debt  probtama. 
iMBHid  baa  racowred  a  bit.  but  the 
to  atfll  ranntaw  only  at  about  M 
of  capacity.  Nevcrtheleaa.  acme 
cDuntrlaa  are  r*r'*"*'*r  to  eamand  even  more. 
IDdnatry  analyita  expect  South  Korea  aoon 
to  bacta  an  aamnlt  on  the  market  "Korea  to 
a  Mc  ■■■MMiii't  threat,"  laya  Prank  Man- 
tredl.  the  pubUaher  of  Machinery  Outlook, 
an  indnrtry  newilettcr.  "Iveryane  to  ezpect- 
toc  them  to  come  into  the  market  Uke  gang - 
boaten."  Other  countrlea  that  have  added 
capartty  to  oonatruetkm  equipment  are 
China  and  Italy. 

"It's  ironic  that  even  thoufh  nlea  have 
been  louay.  there's  more  capacity  in  the  in- 
dustry than  there  was  five  years  ago."  says 
Mitrtwn  Quainn.  a  securities  analyst  at 
Wertheim  Shroder  ft  Co.  "It's  almost  as  if 
every  country  wants  to  have  its  own  bulldoe- 
er  manufacturer." 


neekiin  crucial  f oreicn  exchange  and  Jobs 
for  surging  populatlans,  many  develoidng 
nations  are  producing  textiles  and  apparel 
at  ratea  far  alxne  dcmwtlc  demand  BuUd- 
taig  a  textile  industry  "to  the  first  thing  that 
a  developing  nation  does"  as  it  moves 
toward  indoitrialliation.  says  Ron  Levine.  a 
Oorameroe  Department  offidaL  He  notes 
the  abundance  of  imw  materials  and  such 
countries' dieap  labor. 

Cheap  latXMT  to  at  the  heart  of  the  over-ca- 
paetty  proUem  dted  by  the  XSJS.  industry. 
For  alx  years,  foreign  producers  have  flood- 
ed the  itanerlean  market  with  goods,  princi- 
pally apparel  fabrtcs  and  finished  garments, 
and  forced  the  domestic  industry  to  shrink 
dramatically  to  survive. 

Arriving  in  the  VJB.  last  year  were  some 
IXT  bUUon  square  yards  of  imports,  17  per- 
cent more  than  in  IMS  and  more  than 
double  the  IMO  leveL  "Imports  have 
adileved  a  successively  Increasing  share  of 
the  tOJB.1  market."  says  Donald  R.  Hughes, 
the  chief  financial  officer  at  Burlington  In- 
dustries, the  nation's  largest  publidy  held 
textile  concern.  In  six  years,  imports  have 
taken  56  percent  of  tbie  totol  market,  up 
from  about  SS  percent  In  IMO.  he  says. 

"Htotorlcally.  the  level  of  increase  In 
U3A.1  demands  has  been  about  1  percent 
annually.  Tet  imports  have  been  growing  at 
a  rate  of  IS  percent."  he  adds. 

Domestic  textile  leaders  blame  the 
Reagan  admJnistration'B  trade  policies  for 
the  surge  in  imports.  And  the  drop  in  the 
dollar  haant  slowed  the  tmpwts  because 
most  of  them  come  from  Asian  nations  with 
currencies  pegged  to  the  dollar. 

The  lAut  of  imports  has  forced  the  domes- 
tic industry  to  ressseas  tto  basic  structure 
and  make  sweeping  changea.  Domestic  com- 
panies have  closed  doaens  of  plants— at  a 
cost  of  about  700,000  lobs— and  instaOed 
high-tech  equipment  designed  to  make  mills 
mote  effldent  and  versatile.  They  also  are 
emphaslring  marketing  and  customer  serv- 
ices, and  some  snalysU  see  domestic  retan- 
ers  and  garment  makers  gradually  nhiftiny 
back  to  buying  from  VS.  sources  becauae  of 
Improved  quality  and  quiver  deliveries. 


Chobilcal  mmpanles  have  scrapped 
of  pU  Bts  to  recent  yean,  spurring  a  kmg- 
awaltt  d  growth  In  plant<apacity  use.  Last 
year,  i  shamleaHdant  use  rates  rose  to  an  ea- 
tJmat(d  SO.S  percent  from  M  percent  five 
years  igo.  socording  to  the  Chemical  Manu- 
faeuti  rem  Amodatlon.  The  trade  group  ex- 
pects plant  use  to  reach  02.3  pereent  thto 
year.  1  Cyron  Foveaux,  a  spokesman,  says. 

The  wave  of  plant  closures  reflects  re- 
trencl|ment  from  the  industry's  building 
boom  (In  the  mid-1970B.  The  receaslona  of 
the  eirly  IMOs  convinced  many  chemical 
produreis  that  the  industry  was  awash  in 
capacfcy.  says  Sano  Hhlmoda,  an  analyst  at 
Ananttia  Raman  A  Co..  of  Parslppany,  VJ. 
Total  n  A  chemteal-plant  capadty  feU  3 
percent  between  1M4  and  1986.  he  esU- 


The  retrenchments  were  *T«^""y  suc- 
cessful in  plastics,  During  the  1060s  and 
1970s.  plasUcs  sppeared  to  be  one  of  the 
most  promising  growth  industries.  Plastics 
were  replacing  glass,  paper,  metato  and 
other  inateilato  in  applications  ranging  from 
pluml^ng  to  auto  parts.  Chemical  manufao- 
turersj  oQ  and  gas  producers,  and  tire 
mskfUi  bunt  plastics  idants.  Few  old  facUl- 
tiea  w^  shut  down. 

Deii4>nd  did  grow,  but  not  as  fast  as  fore- 
cast ^y  1960.  there  was  overcapacity  for 
many '  plastics,  and  prices  plunged.  Some 
compiles  pulled  out  of  the  business,  and 
most  others  halted  plant  construction.  In 
both  ^urope  and  North  America,  some  old 
plants  were  dosed.  OraduaUy,  the  cutbacks 
and  rlpng  consumption  brought  supply  and 
for  some  common  resins  in  better 


Polyvinyl  chloride  illustrates  the  trend. 
U.&  Apiirlty  more  than  doubled  between 
196S  4pd  1074,  dipped  briefly  during  the 
197S-'fl  reoeasion  and  then  doubled  again. 
By  the  end  of  1983,  U.S.  capadty  was  about 
6.S  billon  pounds  a  year,  up  from  two  bO- 
Uon  lit  196S.  But  although  FVC  has  grown 
rapidlf  in  pipe,  siding  and  other  construc- 
tion iitplicatlons,  no  major  plan  has  been 
1983,  and  U.S.  PVC  plants  are 
dose  to  00  percent  of  capadty. 
there  still  to  some  overcapadty, 
plant  dosings  are  planned.  Wt^d- 
wide  ^apadty  to  likely  to  be  tight  for  five 
years  pr  so.  according  to  Richard  Rmnan. 
the  mauoager  of  marketing  research  for  the 
Oeonpnyl  diviskm  of  BJ'.  Goodrich. 

Anugig  the  large-volume  resins,  polysty- 
rene, lused  for  many  inexpensive  molded 
products,  now  to  in  the  tightest  supply. 
Down  Chemical,  a  major  producer,  to  nm- 
ning  its  polystyrene  plants  at  about  94  per- 
eent of  capacity,  "right  at  ttie  ragged  edge 
of  what  we  can  do,"  a  spokesman  says. 

In  contrast  the  fertiliser  industry,  suffer- 
ing along  with  the  farmers,  to  still  in  trou- 
ble. Between  1984  and  1986,  capadty  reduc- 
tions teached  7  percent  but  plant-use  rates 
are  stll  only  74  percent  Mr.  Shimoda  says. 

By  Burring  demand  for  chemicals,  lower 
oO  pripes  have  helped  n.S.  chemical  produc- 
ers increase  plant  use.  Mr.  Foveaux  says. 
Cheaijer  oH.  along  with  chemical  producers' 
cutbacks  in  personnel  and  produc- 
tivity ^ains  stemming  from  development  of 
red  chemical  catalysts,  has  enabled 
the  companies  to  reduce  plant  break-even 
point«  to  70  percent  from  75  percent  five 


years 


igo.  Mr.  Foveaux  says.  "It's  stni  not 


ringin  r  bells,  but  as  a  whole,  the  Industry  to 


much 


l>etter  off,"  he  adds. 


Altlfougb  some  small  specialty  chemical 


planti 


Messri.  Foveaux  and  Shimoda  expect  VJB. 


are  likely   to  be  built  soon,   both 
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il  production  to  shrink  further. 

to  Improving,  but  people  are 

stiU  very  |esltant  to  build."  Mr.  Shhnoda 

says. 


In  view  ^  the  problems,  what  to  the  out- 
look tat  American  companies  strugidlng  in 
industriea#lth  global  overcapadty? 

Noting  tnat  "manufacturers  have  sharply 
reduced,  opoatlng  costs  and  restructured 
their  taMhiitrles."  Alan  Oreenapan.  a  New 
York  consi|ltant  says.  "We  still  have  prob- 
lems becai;^  the  real  cost  of  capital  to  too 
hii^  That!  slows  the  replacement  of  obso- 
lete capad^."  He  adds: 

"Funds  we  diverted  away  from  research, 
away  from  long-term  projects.  The  empha- 
sto  to  on  lUgh-tech  investmento  that  pay  off 
fast— and  becnne  obsolete  quIAly.  There's 
no  inoentivr  for  the  sort  of  taivestmoits  that 
back  the  Rust  Belt  Economic 
does  matter." 

variety  of  industries  stUl 
tent  problems  .  .  .  asso- 
the  excess  capadty."  Karl  Brun- 
hiversity  of  Rochester  adds: 

t  to  be  competitive  in  the 

.ve  to  stand  back  and  let  the  ad- 

:e  place.  We  cant  protect  these 

change,  any  more  than  we 

le  Pony  Express  riders  of  a  cen- 

e  have  to  improve  oiv  use  of  re- 

our  productivity. 

uld  help  if  we  could  distribute 

overseas  to  people  who  need 

aivnt  going  to  solve  the  U.8. 

'8  problems  by  selling  more 

lea  in  the  next  decade.  We  have 

adjustments  here  at  home.  We 

itigatge  the  hardships  for  the 

ht  in  these  adjustments,  but  we 

,t  stand  in  the  way  of  the  adjiist- 

made." 


would 
policy 

Saying 
have  huge 
dated  wii 
nerof  the 

"If  we 
world,  we 
Justment 
industries 
protected 
tury  ago. 
sources 

"Sure,  it 
more  prodi 
them.  But 
auto 
cars  to 
to  begin  wil 
have  to 
people  cai 
cant  let 
mentsbel 


DxnmxG  OvncAPACirr  Is  a  Vbt  Tuckt 
PROPosrrxoii 

Industrial  overcapadty  to  a  little  like  vox- 
nography:  Tou  may  know  it  when  you  see  it 
but  defining  it  precisely  to  a  slippery  propo- 
sition.        I 

"Capadti  to  an  ambiguous  term.  What  to 
'excess?"  Mmments  Alan  Oreenspan.  a  New 
York  econctnic  consultant  "Excess  capadty 
doesn't  mean  anything  without  cost  consid- 
erations." 

He  adds:  "Capadty  can  be  called  excess 
only  wheni  it  doesnt  fit  its  environment. 
When  capsidty  doesnt  fit  we  get  rid  of  it 
and  replace  it  with  capadty  that  does."  He 
says  a  lot  of  obsolete,  high  cost  or  redundant 
industrial  ckpadty  "should  be  written  down, 
but  companies  havent  done  it" 

StatisUcslon  overcapadty  are  tricky  partly 
because  th*  problem  to  strongly  affected  by 
the  businea  cyde.  A  plant  uimeeded  during 
a  recessioni  may  become  a  productive  asset 
again  durii^  an  economic  boom;  in  a  boom, 
prices  rise,  and  high-cost  productive  capac- 
ity may  be  competitive.  Figures  also  are 
scarce  because  many  industries  turn  out 
such  a  wide  range  of  products  that  overca- 
p*dty  cant  be  quantified  on  an  industry- 
wide bssis.  [And  many  companies,  fearful  of 
divulging  information  useful  to  competitors, 
don't  want  to  dlsdose  date  on  capadty  and 
operating  ifttes. 

Tax  CLDBlor  Rome's  Notorious  Fosxcast 
Amid  the  current  global  glut  of  industrial 
capadty.  t^e  ^oomy,  limits-to-growth  fore- 
casts put  okit  by  the  Club  of  Rome  experts 
in  the  earU  1970s  are  widely  viewed  as  being 
off  by  180  degrees. 


Perhapa  a  fairer  «^«"««»*  would  be  that 
they  were  off  only  ISO  degrees. 

Yxst  one  thing,  thdr  most  explidt  fore- 
casts concerned  the  year  2100  and  not  the 
lOOOs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  forecaste 
were  presented  to  a  way  that  strongly  tan- 
piled  that  the  problems  woe  imminent 

Moreover,  the  analyste  werent  disnissing 
industrial  capadty  per  se.  "The  Club  of 
Rome  people  were  talking  about  physkxl 
quantities.  There  was  so  much  iron,  so  much 
oQ  In  the  world,  and  at  the  rates  of  ctm- 
sumptkm  then  existing,  the  world's  re- 
sources would  be  used  up,"  explains  Alan 
Oreeospan,  a  New  York  economic  consult- 
ant But  he  adds:  "What  they  dldnt  anUd- 
pate  was  our  capacity  for  downsizing.  When 
oa  prices  rose  hi  the  1970s,  we  showed  we 
could  buHd  smaller  cars  that  used  less 
energy." 

Donald  Ratajcnk.  the  head  forecaster  at 
Georgia  State  University,  agrees.  Cittaig 
energy  as  "the  most  dramatic  example."  he 
says  the  price-Induced  drop  in  consumption 
goes  far  beyond  cars.  "In  1972,"  he  says,  "it 
cost  us  almost  1  percent  grovrth  in  energy 
consumption  to  create  1  tiercent  growth  in 
ONP  [gross  natiimal  product!.  Now,  we  can 
create  a  1  percent  growth  in  ONP  with 
almost  no  incremental  growth  In  energy 
consumption."  Plastics  or  cheaper  metato 
have  been  substituted  for  copper  in  many 
applications,  saver  usage  in  photographic 
film  has  been  cut  dramatically,  and  so  on. 

However,  Jay  W.  Forrester,  sn  economist 
at  the  Blaasachuaetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy and  an  early  puUdpant  in  the  Club  of 
Rome,  disagrees  that  the  current  overcapac- 
ity negates  the  study's  warning  of  "limits 
to  growth."  The  study,  he  says,  involved  "a 
much  longer-term  view,  that  industrialisa- 
tion was  pushing  up  against  the  environ- 
ment, as  manifested  today  by  such  increas- 
ing problems  as  industrial-waste  disposal 
and  falling  water  tables."  He  also  warns 
that  "the  long-range  problem  with  oQ  sup- 
pUes  hasn't  gone  away." 
•  Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  of  the  Senate  Copper 
Caucus  in  introducing  the  Minerals 
and  Materials  Fair  Competition  Act  of 
1987.  This  Important  legislation  ad- 
dresses the  strategic  threat  to  our  do- 
mestic minerals  industry  by  foreign 
competition. 


oomsTic  copRE  nnmsTXT 
Mr.  President,  the  domestic  copper 
industry  has  been  absolutely  devastat- 
ed. In  1981.  the  industry  was  at  its 
peak,  employing  over  90.000  people, 
with  total  production  exceeding  $10 
billion.  There  were  over  25  major 
mines  in  operation.  17  smelters,  and  22 
refineries. 

Since  then,  the  domestic  industry 
has  declined  dramatically.  Domestic 
and  world  production  began  to  ebb  in 
1979,  and  dropped  even  further  during 
the  1982  recession.  The  price  of  confer 
also  peaked  in  1980,  then  plummeted 
over  SO  percent  by  the  end  of  1984. 
However,  deq>ite  the  dedlne  in  con- 
sumption and  price,  copper  production 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  continued  to 
increase. 

The  Impact  of  imports  on  our  domes- 
tic copper  industry  has  been  severe. 
Imports  of  refined  copper  now  accotmt 
for  25.3  percent  of  total  U.S.  consump- 


tion, and  imports  frcnn  our  three 
major  competitors  have  increased  sig- 
nificantly since  1985:  Canadian  im- 
ports are  up  56  percent,  Imiwrts  from 
Peru.  39  peromt.  and  Imports  from 
Chile,  7.8  percent. 

As  foreign  Imports  have  risen.  U.S. 
production  has  dropped.  In  1982.  do- 
mestic mine  production  fell  to  its 
lowest  levels  since  the  1960's.  and  the 
United  States  lost  Its  position  as  the 
world's  leading  copper  producer.  From 
March  1981  to  January  1983.  28  do- 
mestic mines  closed  or  cut  bac&  pro- 
duction, and  total  UJ3.  utilised  mine 
capacity  stood  at  65  percent.  At  the 
end  of  1982,  about  42  percent  of  the 
total  copi>er  woikforce  had  been  laid 
off. 

However,  the  domestic  coiwer  indus- 
try is  fighting  back,  with  a  commit- 
ment to  increasing  its  coixu>etitlve  po- 
sition with  lower  production  costs  and 
increased  technological  efficiency.  U^. 
production  costs  in  general  have  de- 
clined from  93  cents  in  1982  to  61 
cents  per  pound  today. 

mWKKXICO 

In  New  Mexico,  we  have  one  major 
producer.  Phelps  Dodge,  operating  two 
mines  and  one  smelter.  I%elp6  Dodge 
recently  acquired  Kenneoott,  thereby 
becoming  New  Mexico's  largest  indus- 
trial employer.  The  copper  industry  in 
New  Mexico  now  provides  over  2,250 
Jobs,  a  significant  increase  over  1982, 
when  most  of  the  industry  in  the 
State  was  shut  down.  Cu>ltal  expendi- 
tures of  $70  million  on  new  technology 
have  made  the  State's  operation  one 
of  the  most  efficient  in  the  United 
States  and  reduced  significantly  the 
production  costs  of  copper  produced  In 
New  Mexico. 

UKISLATIOa 

But  the  situation  in  the  n.S.  copper 
industry  remains  critical  because  of 
unfair,  subsidized  foreign  competition, 
and  the  legislation  we  introduce  today 
attempts  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problem.  The  bills'  four  major  compo- 
nents. 

First,  it  calls  for  specific  action 
against  unreasonable  trade  practices. 
It  makes  subsidizatkHi  of  excess- capac- 
ity an  unreasonable  practice.  It  also 
requires  the  President  to  act  against 
such  subsidization. 

Second.  It  sets  negotiating  objec- 
tives. It  establishes  as  a  principal  ob- 
jective of  OATT  to  obtain  an  agree- 
ment that  imposes  sanctions  against 
the  subsidlzatkm  of  excess  capacity. 

Third,  it  provides  relief  from  Import 
competition.  It  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  supply  the  President  with 
an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  Imimrts 
on  domestic  employment  and  the  rem- 
edies available  to  the  dcnnestlc  Indus- 
try. It  requires  the  Secretary  of  Cwn- 
merce  to  assess  the  extent  to  which 
Import  relief  affects  constuners  and 
competition  In  the  domestic  market  It 
requires  the  U.S.  Trade  Represoita- 
tlve  to  provide  the  President  with  an 
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analysis  of  the  probable  effective 
of  potentaJ  relief  and  the  etfwts 
retrain  domestic  workerB.  It  expands 
relief  options  to  Include  multflatoal 
negotlatlcms  to  prevent  or  remedy  tta« 
injury  or  threat  of  Injury  from  exeeoB 
worldwide  capacity.  It  also,  authorizes 
the  President  to  act  to  prevent  evasion 
of  the  ranedles. 

Fourth,  it  establishes  new  antidump- 
ing and  countervailing  duties.  It  estab- 
lishes the  price  effect  of  ezoeas  world- 
wide capacity,  and  the  threat  of  Injury 
from  this  excess  capacity.  It  also  char- 
acterizes subsidies  by  multinational  or 
regional  lending  Instttutioos  as  subsi- 
dies funded  by  governments. 

Another  important  a^ect  of  this 
problem  is  the  role  of  International 
Financial  Institutions.  Legislation  Is 
being  Introduced  separately  on  this 
issue. 

The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  is  a  comprehensive  i4>proach  to 
dealing  with  the  growing  problon  of 
unreasonable  trade  practices  against 
our  domestic  copper  and  other  mineral 
industries.  My  colleagues  and  I  are 
only  seeking  to  Insure  fair  competi- 
tion. I  believe  this  legislation  does 
that. 

I  urge  support  for  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  a  few  moments  today  to 
speak  about  copper— more  precisely— 
the  survival  of  our  domestic  copper  in- 
dustry and  its  ability  to  compete  inter- 
nationally on  the  uneven  playing  field 
forced  upon  it. 

Copper  is  a  vital  metal,  essential  to 
any  industrialized  economy.  Key  in- 
dustrial sectors  which  use  copper  In- 
clude biilldlng  construction,  electrical 
and  electronic  products,  industrial  ma- 
chinery, transportation  and  consumer 
products.  Copper  also  has  many  de- 
fense applications,  and  because  of  its 
military  importance,  is  classified  as  a 
strategic  and  critical  commodity. 
Copper  is  dedgnated  as  one  of  four 
"controlled  materials"  whose  central 
management  has  been  essential  to 
past  mobilization  efforts. 

Since  1982,  the  U.S.  economy  has 
gone  through  and  emerged  fnun  a 
painful  recession.  Copper  demand  has 
likewise  recovered,  and  commodity  ex- 
perts project  a  healthy  growth  rate  for 
copper  in  the  domestic  economy.  Un- 
fortunately, overproduction  from  gov- 
ernment-owned and  subsidized  produc- 
ers in  the  Third  World,  and  elsewhere, 
has  kept  confer  prices  dose  to  depres- 
sion era  levels  In  real  terms.  The 
market-motivated  producers,  inimarlly 
in  the  Western  United  States,  have 
been  forced  to  curtail  production, 
close  mines  and  lay  off  workers  In  an 
attempt  to  bring  world  supply  and 
demand  into  balance. 

Despite  tremendous  accomplish- 
ments  In  improved  production  and  cost 
control,  the  U.S.  copper  Indtistry,  once 
the  world's  largest,  continues  to  be 
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deeply  troubled.  Approilmately.  50 
peroent  of  domeetlc  copper  mine  ca- 
PMtty  that  hM  been  In  place  tn  1962  is 
nam  Shut  down,  and  most  of  the  oom- 
panlee  probably  nerer  wfU  reopen.  The 
deeUne  of  the  UJS.  copper  hiductry  has 
been  felt  most  severely  by  those  who 
lost  their  Jobs.  In  1»81.  the  domestic 
Indtastiy's  mines,  mills,  smdters.  and 
rettaMHrtes,  employed  neariy  45,000. 
Tlie  real  tracedy  can  be  found  in  the 
shattered  Ures  of  thousands  of  copper 
wotkeis  and  their  flmallies  because, 
today,  over  half  of  those  Jobs  have 
bean  lost,  creatine  devastation  to  rural 
areas  In  the  West  where  the  copper  In- 
dustry was  the  focus  of  the  economy. 

Althou^  the  \JJS.  demand  for 
copper  and  copper  products  is  regain- 
ing strength,  this  demand  Increasingly 
is  being  satisfied  by  imports.  Refined 
copper  Imports,  which  as  recently  as 
1070  represented  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  consumption,  have  surged  to  a 
present  level  of  more  than  26  percent 
of  present  ccmsumptl<m  and.  according 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  will 
reach  nearly  26  percent  In  1989. 

In  1984.  11  domestic  copper  produc- 
ers filed  a  petition  before  the  n.S. 
International  Trade  Commission 
(ITC),  under  section  201.  the  so-called 
escape  clauses  of  the  Trade  Act.  alleg- 
ing that  refined  and  blister  copper  im- 
ports were  causing  significant  Injury. 
The  ITC,  In  a  unanimous  decision. 
found  that  imports  were  a  substantial 
cause  of  serious  Injury  to  the  domestic 
Industry.  Although  their  finding  of 
Injury  was  not  diluted,  the  President 
chose  not  to  act  on  the  ITC  recom- 
mendations and  provide  temporary 
relief  to  the  Industry. 

Deq)lte  that  setback,  the  domestic 
eogipeir  industry  was  determined  to 
survive.  VB.  producers  embarlced  on  a 
vigorous  program  of  modernization. 
By  closing  uninttfitable  mines  and  im- 
plementing cost  saving  messures.  the 
domestic  Industry  has  lowered  produc- 
tion costs  by  over  25  pnoent  between 
1981  and  1985,  according  to  the  n.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  In  today's  market, 
aomt  of  our  domestic  producers  have 
begun  to  report  modest  profits  and 
others  hope  to  reach  that  position  in 
the  near  future.  However,  these  val- 
iant efforts  could  be  turned  to  naught 
If,  during  the  next  economic  down- 
turn, the  world  finds  Itself  awash  in 
excess  copper. 

The  current  state  of  the  UJS.  copper 
industry  Is  a  direct  result  of  the 
changed  structure  of  the  copper  Indus- 
try worldwide.  Throughout  the  1950*8 
and  1960'8  American  companies  con- 
trolled a  large  percentage  of  foreign 
copper  production.  But  this  was 
changed  by  a  wave  of  nationalizations, 
particularly  those  that  began  in  Chile 
in  1969,  and  today  over  40  peroent  of 
free  world  covpet  production  is  under 
the  ownership  or  effective  control  of 
the  governments  of  less  developed 
countries  (LDCs).  In  two  major  eco- 


reoesslons  since  those  national- 
ization It  has  become  clear  that  these 
Statefoontrolled  copper  properties  are 
not  rfn  under  economic  principles  of 
and  demand.  Tnstftad.  they  con- 
tinue jto  maximize  production:  both  to 
full  emplojrment  and  In  the 
Ided  belief  that  maximizing  pro- 
ductidn  will  maximize  foreign  ex- 
tbMJOftt  revalues.  Operating  In  this 
manner  hurts  the  entire  industry  by 
creatttig  worldwide  surpluses  that  de- 
mons^ably  drive  prices  to  destructive- 
ly lowi  levels.  Such  an  operating  philos- 
ophy leaves  to  the  private  sector 
largely  in  the  Southwestern 
Sates,  the  task  of  curtailing 
Ion  In  an  attempt  to  match  re- 
demand,  which  in  turn  forces  a 
dl^n^rtionate  share  of  mine  shut- 
down^  and  worker  layoffs  onto  the  pri- 
vate ssctor. 

The!  Irony  of  this  record  is  that  It  Is 
made '  possible,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  support  mechanisms  that 
our  own  Government  has  helped  put 
into  place  in  a  misguided  effort  to  aid 
and  aislst  developing  countries— mech- 
such  as  the  IMP,  with  Its  Com- 
>ry  Financing  Facility  (CFF), 
the  Iiitematlonal  Finance  Corporation 
(IPC),  and  other  MDB's.  Notwlth- 
standfcig  the  crisis  in  the  world  copper 
industry,  these  multilateral  institu- 
tions have  continued  business  as  usual, 
financing  shortfalls  In  export  revenues 
of  LCD's  copper  through  the  CFP  and 
appro  ring  loans  for  the  development 
of  St  111  more  production  ci^Mudty 
(throi  gh  the  MDB's). 

Mos :  major  UJ3.  copper  mines  are, 
we  believe,  generally  cost  competitive 
with  the  mines  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  true,  however,  that  domes- 
tic mines  face  much  higher  labor  costs 
and  incur  pollution  control  costs  of  10- 
15  cents  per  pound  which  are  not  in- 
curred by  most  foreign  mines.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  already  been  invested 
by  (kunestic  copper  producers  to 
compfcr  with  stringent  n.S.  air,  water 
and  vvste  regulations. 

trade  laws  are  designed  to  deter- 
and  provide  a  remedy  to  a 
Ic  Industry  suffering  from  prob- 
ilated  to  import  competition, 
rer,  they  do  not  adequately  ad- 
dress the  problems  faced  by  producers 
of  ftkngible  commodities,  such  as 
copper.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
and  others  have  sponsored  a  series  of 
amen  Iments  to  our  trade  laws  to  ad- 
dress these  conditions  and  provide  a 
fair  a  id  flexible  response  to  a  difficult 
trade  I  problem.  Legislation  Introduced 
today  by  my  distlngiilshed  colleague 
and  ftlend,  Mr.  DoMDnci,  entitled  the 
"Minerals  and  Materials  Fair  Competi- 
Uon  Act  of  1987",  of  which  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor, 
will  nelp  restore  balance  between 
worl(^de  capacity  and  demand  for 
copp^. 

Ouy  legislation  would  amend  section 
301  <^  the  1974  Trade  Act  to  allow  the 
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administration  to  reqxmd  promptly  to 
complaint^  in  which  foreign  govern- 
ments arei  contributing  to  the  global 
oversuppl^  of  a  nonagrlcultural  fimgl- 
ble  commddlty. 

The  amoidment  would  establish  a 
new  basis  for  action  under  section  301 
by  amendng  the  definition  of  "unrea- 
sonable piBctlce"  to  include: 

Any  set,  noUcy.  or  pntctloe  which  provklea 
(UrecUy  or  indirectly,  numeys  on  terma  In- 
consistent with  ooDunerdal  consMfratlons 
to  increase  capacity  of  fungible  good,  except 
sgriculturall  commodtttea,  if  (a)  this  subsl- 
dhwd  capacity  would  omtrtbute  to  a  world 
ovenmpply  [of  that  good,  or  (b)  *Ti«ting 
world  cvaclty  (or  reasonable  expectation  of 
future  worl4  demand)  for  that  good. 

It  also  amends  section  201  to  allow 
the  rrc,  |n  the  event  that  injury  is 
found,  to  jrecommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent entef  into  multilateral  negotia- 
tions to  resolve  problems  of  global 
oversupply,  in  lieu  of  tariffs  or  quotas. 
It  would  «lso  permit  the  President  to 
implement  such  action. 

Under  1|ie  Oeneral  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  aiid  Trade  [OATTl,  there  is 
currently  !a  code  of  conduct  which 
seeks  to  discourage  the  use  of  subsi- 
dies but  it  does  not  address  the  subsi- 
dization of  excess  capacity.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  «eek  a  long-term  solution  to 
this  problem,  a  third  amendment 
would  seek  to  establish  under  OATT  a 
new  miiltilateral  code  of  conduct,  with 
an  I4>proprlate  enforcement  mecha- 
ntsm.  to  discourage  the  subsidization 
by  governments  of  expanded  produc- 
tion of  ^  nonagrlcultural  fungible 
product  that  would  contribute  to  over- 
supply  conditions. 

It  woula  further  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  to  instruct  the  n.S. 
directors  of  multilateral  lending  insti- 
tutions to  oppose  any  assistance  for 
the  production  of  any  commodity  al- 
ready In  global  oversupply. 

Let  me  ,  repeat— despite  several  en- 
couraging reports,  the  condition  of  the 
n.S.  copper  mining  industry  is  still 
critical.  While  the  industry's  competi- 
tive position  has  improved,  it  still 
faces  competition  from  subsidized  pro- 
duction 14  the  international  market- 
place. If  the  current  overciuMtcity  of 
copper  befomes  a  chronic  condition,  it 
would  permanently  cripple  the  n.S. 
copper  industry,  resulting  in  supply 
and  price  ^  dislocations,  not  only  here 
but  throughout  the  world. 

The  loss  of  a  viable  domestic  copper 
industry  Vould  be  a  tragedy  If  meas- 
ured only  pi  terms  of  lost  Jobs  and  eco- 
nomic d^resslon  in  several  of  our 
Western  States.  It  would  be  a  major 
disaster  ii  measured  in  terms  of  the 
strategic  integrity  of  the  nation. 

I  bellevje  the  amendments  we  are 
suggesting  are  constructive  and  would 
serve  to  broaden  the  framework  of  our 
trade  laws.  These  amendments  would 
assist  fut^ire  administrations  in  deal- 
ing with  ilobal  overcapacity  problems 


without  mandating  tariffs,  quotas,  or 
other  protectionist  measures. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  amendments  we  are  propos- 
ing today  will  be  seriously  considered 
and  Included  In  the  context  of  any 
Omnibus  trade  legislation  debated  by 
the  Congress  this  year.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  the  only  hope  for  a 
stable  and  secure  domestic  supply  of 
this  strategically  important  materiaL* 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  1044.  A  bill  to  provide  for  medi- 
care coverage  of  influenza  vaccine  and 
its  administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  1045.  A  bill  to  appropriate  addi- 
tional amounts  for  fiscal  year  1087  for 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

SKSIOS  UITUBR  HEALTH  UOISLATIOH 

Mr.  HEINZ,  lb.  President,  this 
morning  I  am  introducing  two  bills. 
Both  of  them  have  to  do  with  the 
health  of  Americans  and  for  the  most 
part,  although  not  entirely  so,  the 
health  of  senior  citizens. 

The  first  is  legislation  to  include  in 
Medicare  influenza  coverage.  I  start 
with  this  bUl  first  because,  notwith- 
standing all  the  strengths  of  the  Medi- 
care program,  that  program  contains  a 
major  flaw.  It  does  almost  nothing  to 
prevent  illness.  It  does  a  good  deal  to 
treat  illness.  For  that  reason.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  provide  Medi- 
care coverage  of  Influenza  vaccination 
and  for  the  administration  of  that. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  in  this 
effort  by  Congressman  Regula,  Con- 
gressman Pepper,  and  116  of  their  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Medicare  Influenza  Coverage 
Act  I  am  Introducing  today  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  health  of  millions 
of  Americans.  The  Immunization  Prac- 
tices Advisory  Committee  [ACAP], 
which  advises  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  [CDC]  above  vaccine  policies, 
recommends  annual  influenza  vaccina- 
tion for  persons  who  have  a  high  risk 
of  severe  complications  if  they  con- 
tract influenza.  The  high-risk  group 
includes  persons  with  chronic  heart, 
pulmonary,  renal,  and  metabolic  dis- 
eases or  chronic  anemia;  those  with 
conditions  compromising  the  immune 
mechanism;  and  individuals  older  than 
65  years. 

The  Medicare  Program  does  not  re- 
imburse currently  flu  vaccinations. 
Medicare  does  pay,  though,  for  vacci- 
nation agalsnt  pneumonia  and  hepati- 
tis. The  number  of  deaths  from  these 
two  diseases  combined  are  far  below 
the  influenza-related  death  rate.  Prom 
1971  through  1978,  Influenza  resulted 
in  an  annual  average  of  16,000  deaths 
and  15  million  days  of  work  loss. 
Ninety  peroent  of  influenza-related 
deaths  occur  among  those  over  65 
years  of  age.  An  OTA  study  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 


cal AaMdathm  on  June  17,  1983.  esti- 
mated that  during  the  period  1971-78, 
a  vacdnati<m  increased  the  days  of 
healthy  life  for  a  person  65  or  older 
quite  substantially.  Furthermore,  the 
OTA  study  found  that  ^nmial  flu  vac- 
cines during  that  period  for  persons 
who  were  65  and  older,  saved  about 
$6.6  million  in  net  medical  costs. 
These  savings  occurred  with  only  a  22- 
percent  vaccination  rate. 

Mr.  President,  seldom  is  the  evidence 
supporting  legislation  so  convincing. 
Medicare  coverage  of  Influenza  vacci- 
nations will  not  only  save  thousands  of 
lives  every  year,  but  will  also  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  would  otherwise 
be  spent  in  medical  treatment  caused 
by  epidemic  influenza.  This  legislation 
facilitates  the  practice  of  preventive 
medicine.  The  benefit  to  our  Nation's 
health  alone  Is  worth  the  change;  the 
savings  to  Medicare  are  a  bonus.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  Increase  the  i4>pro- 
prlatlon  levels  targeted  for  Alzhei- 
mer's research. 

Mr.  President,  some  years  ago,  I  was 
forcefully  reminded  of  the  tragedy  of 
Alzheimer's  disease  at  a  September 
1983  hearing  of  the  Senate  E4)ecial 
Committee  on  Aging,  which  I  chaired. 

Our  hearing  emphasized  with  power- 
ful clarify,  that  Alzhemler's  disease 
kills  with  a  two-edged  sword.  While  It 
destroys  the  minds  and  then  the 
bodies  of  its  victims,  too  often  It  also 
kills  the  spirit  of  the  caretaker  as  well. 
We  need  to  blunt  both  edges  of  this 
sword— and  the  obvious  first  step  is  to 
determine  a  cause  and  cure. 

Today,  an  estimated  1.5  million 
Americans  suffer  from  severe  demen- 
tia. Their  lives  are  an  irreversible  path 
into  darlmess,  a  path  that  begtns  with 
simple  f  orgetf  ulness  and  progresses  to 
total  loss  of  the  ability  to  commimi- 
cate,  profound  changes  in  personality, 
and  finally,  to  death.  An  additional  1 
to  5  million  have  mild  or  moderate  de- 
mentia, and  require  assistance  with 
daily  living. 

By  the  year  2000— Just  13  years  from 
now— the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment estimates  a  60  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  people  with  severe 
dementia.  Unless  cures  or  means  of 
prevention  are  found  for  the  common 
causes  of  dementia,  7.4  million  Ameri- 
cans will  be  affected  by  the  year 
2040 — five  times  as  many  as  today. 

Public  awareness  of  the  problems 
posed  by  dementing  illnesses  is  recent. 
Up  until  the  past  few  years,  grand- 
mother's forgetfulness.  Uncle  Henry's 
wanderings— classic  symptoms  of  Alze- 
heimer's— were  written  off  as  part  of 
the  "aging  process."  With  Increased 
public  awareness  has  come  increased 
attention  to  dementia  as  a  disease,  not 
an  inevitable  process— on  the  part  of 
health  professionals.  Profenlonal  rec- 
ognition of  the  problems  posed  by  de- 


mentia, in  turn,  is  reflected  In  In- 
creased funding  tot  biomedical  i«- 
search  and  training. 

Federally  funded  research  on  de- 
menting conditions  has  Increased  from 
$3.9  million  In  1976  to  an  estimated 
$67  million  in  1987.  Federal  funding 
has  been  supplonented  by  suiwort 
from  nongovernment  organizations 
and  foundations  such  as  ADRDA.  the 
American  Federation  for  Aging  Re- 
search, and  the  John  Dou^as  Vtvaeto. 
Foundation  on  Alzheimer's  Disease. 

Estimates  about  the  financing  of 
care— including  costs  of  in»gnf?tis. 
treatment,  nursing  home  care,  and  lost 
wages— for  those  with  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  other  dementing  disorders 
range  from  $24  to  $48  billion  each 
year.  And,  as  America's  population 
ages,  these  costs  and  related  sodal 
ramifications  are  expected  to  increase 
dramatically. 

However,  dramatic  breakthroughs 
within  the  last  couple  of  years  offer 
hope  for  families  suffering  through 
the  terrible  effects  of  H«»m»nMii,  and 
for  those  families  yet  to  suffer.  But  to 
build  on  the  progress  we  have  made 
recently,  we  must  increase  the  current 
funding  levels  directed  toward  Alzhei- 
mer's research.  It  is  the  intent  of  this 
legislation  to  do  Just  that. 

In  1984,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  established  five 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Research  Centers 
of  Ebccellence.  Five  more  have  been 
opened  since  then.  These  centers  are 
designed  to  pool  resources  for  estab- 
lished investigators  working  on  basic 
clinical  and  behavioral  studies  of  Alz- 
heimer's Disease  and  related  disorders. 
The  centers  are  a  source  of  funding 
for  new  research  projects  and  a  train- 
ing ground  for  scientists  and  health 
care  providers.  Originally,  each  of 
these  10  centers  was  to  be  funded  at  $1 
million  per  fiscal  year. 

Presently,  the  total  budget  for  all  10 
centers  is  $8.5  million.  We  need  an  ad- 
ditional $2  million  to  bring  funding  up 
to  the  $1  million  goal.  An  it^Mftnui 
$0.8  million  would  go  toward  clinical 
trials  of  experimental  drugs,  including 
THA.  which  i^pears  to  have  some 
startling  success  in  restoring  memory 
fxmctions  among  some  severely  de- 
mented individuals. 

Let  me  stress  that,  as  we  stand  on 
the  brink  of  remarkable  break- 
throughs in  research.  Federal  dollars 
are  more  critical  than  ever. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  two  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  ss  follows: 

&1044 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repre$entative»   of  the    United   Statea   <tf 
America  in  Congreu  auembUd, 
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■Onan  L  IBMCABB  OOTBUOI  OrOVLDBIIA 
TAOOM  AMD  m  AHOmRBAnOH. 

(a)  IB  OHmuL-aeeUoB  uaUtXlOXA)  of 
ttM  Soetal  Seeaitty  Aet  <U  UJB.C. 
UMsCsXlOXA))  to  MBemtod  by  rtrOdnc  the 

n)«M<«M  ml  tti  admlntotntion."  and 

( tbarata  "and  tofluova 


(b)  AmJCATDMi.— Tlie  Miwmrtmunt 
by  f»— <*»««  (a)  ahan  apply  to  Itema  and 
aerftaaa  fumtalied  on  or  after  October  1. 
IttT.  

a  1046 
Bt  U  flMcCatf  by  like  SKMte  and  Hoiue  of 
Mj»9tm$mtmtimt  of  the  United  Statn  of 
Amtrtem  *n  Comgnu  atatrnJUtd.  That  In  ad- 
dttton  to  any  athar  amount  approprteted  for 
tM  National  fiMtHote  on  Aglnc  under  any 
otbtf  pravtolan  o<  law.  tbere  are  appropri- 
ated «tJM.000  for  the  Hatlonal  maUtote  on 
Aging  for  ftacal  year  1M7.  of  irtiich 
$2,00(MMO  ahall  be  available  for  oenten 
undv  aeetian  446  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
loe  Aet  and  of  which  $800,000  ahan  be  avaU- 
able  for  dtnlcal  tilato  to  teat  promisins 
dru0  to  arreat  the  progeaaton  of,  that 
mat.  Alihetaner^  diaeaae  and  related  de- 


By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself, 
Vt.  Bmunsk.  and  Mr.  Kibkt): 
&  10i6.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  John 
H.  Teele;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dIeluT. 


ror  JOBBH. 
•  Mr.  8BDELBT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  ask  ocmgreaiiraal  intervention 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  John  H.  Teele.  I  am 
pleaaed  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  HmiH  and  Senator 
KaoiT,  are  Joining  me  as  original  co- 
gponsotB  of  this  relief  legislation. 

TO  relta«te  the  facts  as  presented  in 
the  dedslOD  of  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al, this  dalm  involves  Mr.  J(dm  H. 
Teele,  who  was  employed  In  the  pri- 
vate aeolor  and  resided  in  Chelmsford. 
MA.  Mr.  Teele  atvUed  and  was  select- 
ed for  Fednal  employment  with  the 
TJA.  Missile  Command.  Department  of 
the  Army.  The  Redstone  Arsenal  in 
RuntsviUe,  AL  was  to  be  Mr.  Teele's 
flict  duty  stati<m  in  his  position  as  an 
electioniGS  engineer.  In  good  faith, 
John  Teele  relocated  himself,  his  wife 
and  four  children  to  Huntsville  based 
on  travel  orders  which  wwe  issued  on 
April  29,  IMS,  by  the  Department  of 
the  Arxny.  Upon  reporting  for  duty 
and   submitting   his   travel    voucher 
daim.  it  was  administratively  deter- 
mined that  John  Teele's  travel  orders 
contained  erroneous  information,  as 
the  purpose  for  this  travel  was  a  first 
duty  station  move  in  a  manpower 
shwtage  position,   not  an  employee 
move  as  a  result  of  a  transfer  fnHn  one 
official  duty  statiMi  to  another  for 
permanent  duty.  Although  unfamiliar 
with  the  laiws  governing  travel  and  re- 
location    expense     reimbursements. 
John  Teele  was,  I  believe,  unintention- 
ally misled  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  his  financial  detriment. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  swift  action  to  correct  this  in- 


Justlce,  hardship  and  unjustified  eoo- 
tinmt  •  loss  suffered  by  Mr.  Teele.  I  ask 
unan  mous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
print  id  in  the  Rbcoib. 

Thfie  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered   to   be   printed   In  the 
Raooim,  as  follows: 
\  aio4« 

Be  U  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
itativea   of  the    United  State*   of 
in  Ctmormt  oeaenMed,  That  the 
.y  of  the  Treasury  la  authertaed  and 
I  to  pay  John  H.  Teele  of  HimtaviUe, 
out  of  money  not  otherwise  ap- 
U  the  aum  of  $12,692.  in  full  aatia- 

aD  legal  and  equitable  elaima  of 

pFohn  B.  Teele.  arising  against  the 
Unltep  States  for  losses  sustained  by  the 
abova  that  resulted  from  the  erroneous 
advM  given  him  by  the  Department  of  the 
Armyi 

Saci  i.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act,  in  excess  of  10  percent 
therebf .  shall  be  paid  to  or  received  by  any 
agensor  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendtted  in  connection  with  this  daim.  and 
the  aSme  shall  be  unlawful  any  contract  to 
the  (smtrary  notwithstanding.  Any  persim 
violi^>S  the  provlsirais  of  this  secticm  shall 
be  g\|lty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
vicUoki  thereof  shall  be  fined  a  sum  not  to 
ezoeod  $1.000.«      

By  BCr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  K047.  A  bill  to  modify  section  301 
of  tie  Covenant  to  Establish  a  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Isladds  in  Political  Union  with  the 
Unltpd  States  of  America,  and  for 
othep-  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Enetgy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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who  are  dtixens  of  the 

of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  the 
the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
been  domiciled  continuously 
Marian*  Uands  for  at  least 


MODI^CATIOB  TO  COBVBUHT  TO  BIABLISH  A 
tOBWSALTH  or  TBI  BOKTBXaB  MASIABA 
IB     FOUnCAL    omOM     WTTH     TBS 
STAIia  or  AMBBICA 

•  ^.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  an  executive  communica- 
tion referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  at  the 
reqiiest  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  modify 
section  301  of  the  Covenant  to  Estab- 
lish la  Commonwe»alth  of  the  Northern 
M<tif«^n«.  Islands  in  Political  Union 
with  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

ISf.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was!  submitted  and  recommended  by 
the  pepartment  of  the  Interior,  and  I 
ask  ^unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
and  the  executive  communication 
which  accompanied  the  proposal  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  wore  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  oie  Rbcosd,  as  follows: 

j  a  1047 

Bk  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Rej$e»entaHve»  of  the  United  State*  of 
AnUrlca  in  Congre**  ataenMed,  That  sec- 
tl(H)  301  of  the  Covenant  to  Establish  a 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lan^in  Political  Union  with  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  approved  in  Public  Law 
04-241  (90  Stat.  283),  Is  amended  (effecUve 
November  3.  1086)  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
sudi  section  (without  nimierical  deaigna- 
tioi )  the  following  language: 


"Vor  the  yurposea  of  thto  section,  a  person 
who  waa  Im  m  In  the  Trust  Tetiitoiy  of  the 
Padfle  Ui  nda  (Trust  Territory)  ta  comld- 
ered  to  hav  b  been  a  dttan  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory on  V  ovember  9.  lOM.  and  not  to  owe 
aUegianoe  to  a  foreign  state,  if  (1)  <Hie 
parent  of  s  ich  person  was  bom  in  the  Trust 
TeiTltory.  md  (2)  sudi  person  took  no  af- 
flrmattve  iteps  to  acQuire  or  pieaerre  for- 
eign nationality  after  hto  or  her  eighteenth 
Mrthday." 

Sac.  2.  "Aie  reference  to  "all  persons"  in 
section  301  of  the  Covenant  referred  to  in 
section  1  (^  this  Act  shall  be  eonstrued  to 
refer  to  ant  person  and  his  or  her  child. 

"Sac.  soil  The  following  persons  and  their 
children  imder  the  age  of  18  years  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  who  are  not  dtl- 
aens  or  nattonals  of  the  United  Statea  tmder 
any  other  uovislon  of  law,  and  who  on  that 
date  do  net  owe  allegiance  to  any  foreign 
state,  areldeclared  to  be  dtiaens  of  the 
United  States,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  section   — 

"(a)  all  persons  bom  in  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islanu  who  are  dtisens  of  the  Trust 
Territory  ^  the  Pacific  IsUnds  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
and  who  <Bi  that  date  are  domiciled  In  the 
Northem  M"«»"*  islands  or  in  the  United 
States  or  $ny  territory  or  possession  there- 
of: 

"(b)  all 
Trust  T( 
days  pi 
tion.  who 

intheNoi, 

five  years!  immediately  prior  to  that  date, 
and  who,  I  unless  under  age,  registered  to 
vote  in  elections  for  the  Mariana  Islands 
District  Ueglslature  or  for  any  municipal 
electlcm  in  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands 
prior  to  jiauary  1, 1975;  and 

"(c)  all  persons  dmnldled  in  the  Northem 
Mftri^"*  glands  on  the  day  preceding  the 
effective  4ate  of  this  section,  who  although 
not  dtizens  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Padfle  Tfy"***.  on  that  date  have  been  dom- 
iciled con<iinuously  in  the  Northem  Mariana 
Islands  beaming  prior  to  January  1. 1974." 

U.S.  DKrkKTimT  or  tbb  Ibtibior. 

1        OmCI  or  TBX  SBCBKrAST, 

maihingUtn.  DC.  March  2S.  1987. 
Hon.  Oaoitai  Busb. 
Pmidentofthe  U.S.  Senate, 
Wathingtkm,  DC. 

Dxui  Ma.  PassniKBT:  Endoaed  is  a  draft 
bill  "To  4o<lifl^  section  301  of  the  Covenant 
to  E*tatM*h  a  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  lalandt  in  Politieal  Union 
vdth  the  pnited  State*  of  America,  and  for 
other  piBposes."  The  Cktvenant  was  ap- 
proved wtUi  the  signing  of  Public  Law  94- 
241  on  Mirch  24. 1976. 

We  redommoid  that  the  biU  be  intro- 
duced, referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee for  consideration,  and  enacted. 

It  was  [goaerally  assumed  by  those  who 
drafted  the  Covenant  and  those  who  voted 
in  the  ruated  197S  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands pl4>isdte  that  pursuant  to  Covenant 
section  301  (text  enclosed)  virtually  aU  per- 
sons bora  in  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands 
who  were  dtizens  of  the  Trust  Territory,  or 
citizens  <tf  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
T«ian«t»  #bo  had  resided  in  the  Northem 
Mariana  Islands  for  five  years  would  qualify 
for  Unitkl  Sti^  passports  upon  termlnar 
tion  of  me  trusteeship  agreement  with  the 
United  IbtUcmB. 

It  was  I  understood  at  that  time  that  the 
exceptioti  in  section  301,  relating  to  persons 
who  owt  allei^ance  to  any  foreign  state. 


would  not  affect  any  persons  other  than 
thoae  who  had  taken  affirmative  steps  to  ao- 
qulre  or  preaerve  a  foreign  nationality.  The 
draftsmen  of  the  Covenant  apparently  were 
also  unaware  of  aeetion  1  of  title  53  of  the 
Trust  Territory  Code  denying  Trust  Terri- 
tory dtiaenahip  to  persons  who  at  Mrth  ac- 
quired another  nationality. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement,  when  inhabitants  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northem  irari«n«  i^. 
lancto  applied  for  United  States  paa^xnts.  it 
appeared  unexpectedly  that  a  substantial 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory had  married  dtizens  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. Pursuant  to  the  nationality  laws  of  a 
number  of  these  foreign  coimtries,  the  chil- 
dren of  these  marriagea  acquired  the  dti- 
senshlp  of  such  foreign  country  at  birth. 
Those  children,  accordingly,  were  and  are 
not  entitled  to  United  States  passports 
under  Covenant  section  301,  because  they 
owe  allegiance  to  another  nation,  and  be- 
cause, having  acquired  a  foreign  nationality 
at  birth,  they  are  not  dtizens  of  the  Trust 
Territory.  It  is  estimated  that  this  oompllca- 
Uon  affects  1,000  to  possibly  5.000  persons,  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  Common- 
wealth's population. 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  remedy  this 
problem  by  adding  to  Covenant  section  301 
a  new  paragraph  spedf ically  stating  that  a 
person  bom  in  the  Trust  Territory  wUl  be 
considered  a  dtiaen  of  the  Trust  Territory 
not  owing  alleglaiMie  to  a  foreign  state  If  (1) 
such  person  has  one  parent  who  was  bom  in 
the  Trust  Territory,  and  (2)  such  person  has 
not  talun  affiimative  steps  to  acquire  or 
affirm  foreign  nationality  after  his  or  her 
eighteenth  birthday. 

This  modification  would  have  the  effect  of 
entitling  to  United  States  passports  all  per- 
sons bom  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
trusteeahlp  in  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  thoae  bom  in  Micronesia  who 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  section 
301(b),  even  If  they  had  acquired  a  foreign 
nationality  at  birth,  as  long  as  such  person 
did  not  take  any  affirmative  step  to  acquire 
or  preserve  a  foreign  nationality  after  his  or 
her  eighteenth  birthday.  The  bill  would  also 
correct  the  problem  presented  by  section  1 
of  title  53  of  the  Trust  Territory  Code.  This 
proiwsal  would  not  affect  the  other  require- 
ments of  section  301. 

It  should  be  noted  that  imder  Covenant 
section  303,  a  person  bom  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northem  IiCartana  Islands 
after  the  termination  of  the  trusteeship  is 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  section  301,  even 
if  only  one  parent  qualifies  for  thoae  bene- 
fits. 

Section  2  is  designed  to  clarify  a  potential 
misunderstanding  by  stating  spedfically 
that  chOdren  under  the  age  of  18  years  are 
entitled  to  the  United  States  passport,  even 
if  only  one  parent  qualifies  for  such  a  pass- 
port under  Covenant  section  301. 

The  Office  of  Managonent  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposal  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Rick  Mohtota. 
Aatietant  5ecreterv.» 

By  Mr.  INOUTE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  HoLLUfGs,  Mr.  Dahtobth. 
and  Mr.  Packwood): 
S.  1048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  lujpropriatlons  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 


mittee on   Commerce,   Science,   and 
TranvortaUon. 


ooMMUBicATioiia  ooHMiaaioa 

AOTBOaiZAXIOB  ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989.  The  level  of  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1988  is  $107,350,000  for  the 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1989  Is 
$109,360,000.  The  amoimt  for  fiscal 
year  1988  is  the  same  as  the  Presi- 
dent's request  It  represents  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  $5  million 
over  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget.  This 
additional  amount  is  necessary  to  fund 
Increases  In  compensation  and  bene- 
fits, to  fund  new  positions  to  assist  in 
the  collection  of  fees,  and  to  permit 
the  reallocation  of  a  monitoring  sta- 
tion. Tills  legislation  also  includes  a  3- 
year  extension  in  the  travel  reimburse- 
ment program,  which  permits  private 
parties  to  reimburse  Commission  em- 
ployees for  certain  travel  expenses. 

Since  the  last  time  the  Congress  re- 
authorized the  Commission,  it  has  en- 
gaged in  a  vast  numlier  of  proceedings. 
The  Communications  Subcommittee 
intends  to  scrutinize  closely  Commis- 
sion actions  in  regard  to  the  new 
access  ctiarge  plan,  they  must  carry 
rules,  the  third  computer  inquiry,  and 
the  satellite  television  scrambling 
report.  The  subcommittee  also  will 
question  the  Commission  concerning 
important  pending  actions,  such  as  the 
"preference"  inquiry  and  the  deregula- 
tion of  dominant  common  carriers. 

Before  1981,  the  FCC  had  a  continu- 
ing authorization.  The  Congress  initi- 
ated a  biennial  authorization  so  that  it 
could  better  oversee  the  many  signifi- 
cant actions  of  the  Commission.  I  be- 
lieve this  process  has  worked  well.  The 
Communications  Subcommittee  wiU 
hold  a  hearing  on  this  biU  on  April  31 
at  3:30  pjn.  We  will  then  consider 
whether  any  amendments  are  needed 
and  try  to  move  this  legislation  ahead 
promptly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

8.1048 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congre**  a**embled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  Authorization  Act  of 
1987". 

AUTBOaiZATIOB  Or  ArPaOFBIATIOKS 

Sac  2.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.ac.  156)  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORUATIOIf  OT  AmOPSIATIOlfS 

"Sac.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  administration  of  this  Act  by 
the  C^nnmlaBion  $107,250,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  $109,250,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
together  with  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  increaaea  resulting  from  adjust- 
ments In  salary,  pay.  retirement,  other  em- 


ployee beneflta  required  by  law,  and  other 
nondlacreUonary  costs,  for  eadi  of  the  fiscal 
yean  19M  and  1968.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsectlan 
(a)  of  thto  aectlon  shall  apply  with 
to  fiscal  years  ti*!*™''"!  after 
30,1987. 

TIAVKL  KXlMSUBSDIKaT  ntOOaAM 

Sac.  3.  Section  4(gX2)  of  the  Oommunlca' 
tlons  Act  of  1934  (47  U.ac.  l»4(gX2))  to 
amwirted  In  subparagraph  (D).  by  striking 
"1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thenof 
"1989".« 


By  Mr.  CHAFEK 
S.  1049.  A  bill  to  su9end  tenu>orarl- 
ly  the  duty  on  lasamid:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

TBIPtBUXT  SOSPBBSZOM  OT  UUTI  OB  LASAMIS 

•  Mr.  CHAFES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  legislation  tocUiy  that 
would  suspend  temporarily  the  duty 
on  lasamid.  Lasamid  is  a  chemical  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  furoee- 
mide.  a  widely-used  potent  diuretic 
primarily  prescribed  in  the  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  who  have  suffered 
from  congestive  heart  failures. 

Puroeemide  is  currently  sold  in  the 
United  States  by  Hoechst-Roussel 
Pharmaceuticals  Inc.  [H-RPI]  and  by 
several  other  generic  drug  companies. 
However,  the  only  company  which 
manufactures  furosemide  in  the 
United  States  is  H-RPI's  parent, 
Hoechst  Celanese  Corp.  All  other  furo- 
semide sold  In  the  United  States  is  im- 
ported. 

Hoechst  Celanese  produces  furose- 
mide in  my  State  of  Rhode  Island  by  a 
process  which  involves  the  intensive 
treatment  of  the  precursor  (diemical 
lasami(L  There  are  no  Imown  Ameri- 
can producers  of  lasamid,  and  its  only 
use  is  as  a  precursor  to  the  production 
of  furosemide.  Since  there  are  no  do- 
mestic producers  of  lasamid.  no  domes- 
tic interests  would  be  adversely  affect- 
ed by  this  bm.  By  elminating  the  duty 
on  lasamid,  this  U.S.  producer  will 
become  more  competitive  with  f  ordign 
producers,  thereby  lieneflting  the 
American  workers  who  manufacture 
this  product.  It  will  also  contribute  to 
keeping  down  medical  costs,  by  reduc- 
ing costs  to  produce  a  niajor  drug 
relied  upon  by  many  Americans. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  in 
the  last  Congress.  Although  there  was 
no  objection  to  the  duty  suspension, 
the  measure  was  never  enacted.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkobo 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

a  1049 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revreeentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  aatemUed, 

SECTION  1.  LASAMID. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


•  «    A«        «AO/V 


Anwil  9.1    1QS17 
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■a  1  Bffscnvs  DAiK 

The  r— *"'*"*^  niMle  by  tlUs  Act  sball 
apply  vttti  icipaet  to  arttdes  entered,  or 
wtkhdrMm  from  mnbanat.  for  oonmmp- 
tion  after  the  date  tbat  to  U  dvs  after  tlie 

dMe  o(  eoaetment  of  thto  Act« 


Comzilttee 


By  Ifr.  CHAnEE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Oumt): 
8.  1060.  A  torn  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  certain  stuffed  toy 
figufca;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
nMKNUurr  aoBFBnxov  or  BOTT  on  s'lUffiii 

TOTFIOUSB 

•  Ifr.  CBAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  off  a*  legislation  today  that 
would  temporarily  suspend  until  De- 
cembo-  SI.  1990.  the  duty  on  certain 
stuffed  toy  figures  of  animate  objects 
not  ezoeedins  2S  inches  in  either 
length,  width,  or  height 

Major  toy  companies  in  the  United 
States  import  their  line  of  stuffed  toy 
y^iw.«i.  because  there  is  no  significant 
domestic  manufacturer  of  these  items. 
Since  there  is  no  domestic  production, 
no  domestic  interests  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  bilL  Further- 
more, elimination  of  duty  on  stuffed 
toy  •w<i«>i«  will  result  in  lower  oon- 
lumiCT  prices  for  children's  toys. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
smt  that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobd. 

Thoe  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooiD.  as  follows: 

&1050 

Be  U  enacted  fry  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
jteprawMtativei   of  the   United  States   of 
Amertea  in  Congreu  anembled, 
ncnoM  L  casTAiN  snvRD  TOT  ncintis. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to 
tbe  Tulff  Sebedulea  of  the  United  States  la 
•iMnwtoH  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


-ia» 


mm      to. 


Sft-??* 


sac  1.  syracnvs  daic. 

Tlie  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  mtered.  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  the  date  that  to  16  days  after  the 
date  of  enactmoit  of  thto  Act* 

By  Mr.   CHAFEE   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Oixhw): 
S.  1051.  A  Mil  to  suspend  temporari- 
ly the  duty  on  stuffed  dolls  and  toy 
figures;  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Finance. 


nKTOautT  susfasaion  or  ddtt  ox  aiuriau         S.  1052. 

Doixs  Am  TOT  nouBB  Center    i  or 

•  Ml:  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President  I  un    within  th  i 
plMiBd  to  offer  legislation  today  that    torlcal  Pirii 
wouUi  renew  for  5  years  a  previous  sus-    the 
pension  of  the  duty  on  stuffed  dolls.    Resource^ 
cotan  toy  figures,  and  the  outer  oov- 
erlnflor  skins  of  such  dolls  and  fig- 
uresj 

The  previous  duty-free  treatment 
for  tliese  items  was  enacted  in  Janu- 
ary 1983  and  expired  at  the  end  of 
19854  I  introduced  legislation  in  the 
last  pongress  to  reinstate  the  suspen- 
sion.) and  although  there  was  no  objec- 
tion to  suqiension,  the  legislation  was 
not  adopted.  The  billl  am  introducing 
toda^  would  thus  have  a  retroactive 
application. 

Bujor  toy  companies  in  the  United 
States  import  their  line  of  stuffed 
doll4  toy  figures,  and  outer  skins  be- 
cause there  is  no  significant  domestic 
manufacturer  of  these  Items.  The 
outersklns  that  are  imported  are  then 
filled  and  assembled  here,  providing 
Jobs  if  or  U.S.  workers. 

SiBce  there  are  no  significant  domes- 
tic manufacturers  of  these  items,  no 
don^stic  interests  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  this  bill.  In  addition,  elimi- 
nation of  the  duty  on  stuffed  dolls,  toy 
figures,  and  the  outer  coverings  of 
dolls  will  result  in  lower  consumer 
prio  »  for  children's  toys. 

M  r.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RXORD. 

TT^ere  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
wasi  ordered  to   be   printed   in   the 
Reoors.  as  follows: 
,  a  1051 

Bi  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Sepkientatlvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
Amarica  in  Congreu  oaeettMed, 

ION  1.  SfTUFFH)  DOLLS  AND  TOY  nCUKSS. 
912.30.  912.34.  and  912.36  of  the  Ap- 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
trniied  States  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  V12/3I/86"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"12^31/90". 

SEC.|L  EPrBCnVB  DATS. 

(sl  In  OsHBUi..— The  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  Consumption  after  the  date  that  to  15 
day  I  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

(t )  Rblxoctdatioii.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tloi  514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
oth  sr  provision  of  law,  upon  a  request  fOed 
wltl  k  the  appropriate  customs  officer  before 
the  date  that  to  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
act] aent  of  thto  Act  any  entry  of  an  article 
dea  Tibed  In  item  912.30.  912.36.  of  the  Ai>- 
pMdlx  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
Un  ted  SUtes  (as  amended  by  thto  Act)  that 
wai  made- 

(i)  after  December  31. 19SS.  and 

(J)  on  or  before  the  date  that  to  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act, 
sh<Il  l>e  liquidated  as  though  such  entry  oc- 
cuWed  on  the  day  after  the  date  that  to  15 
da;  a  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto 
Ac  .• 
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By  Mr.  SPECTTER  (for  himself 
and  Bfr.  Hnwz): 


MAXIOWA  '.  CBnSB  FOK  TBB  OaiIB>  SXATSS 
OOa*  tlTOTIOII  BRABUaiUUUil  ACT 

BCr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  au- 
thorise me  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional C«iter  for  the  UJ3.  Constitu- 
tion. This  Center  would  be  a  perma- 
nent legfkcy  of  this  year's  national 
celebration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Constitu^on.  The  CSenter  would  focus 
national  attention  of  the  history  and 
importaine  of  the  Constitution  long 
after  th4  bicentennial  celebration  is 
over.        , 

The  initlonal  Center  for  the  U.S. 
Constitution  would  be  located  at  a  site 
in  Philadelphia,  where  the  document 
was  delMKed.  written,  and  signed.  The 
Center'slcey  f tmctions  would  include: 

Presenting  exhibita.  elaborating  on 
the  history  and  contemporary  signifi- 
cance of  the  Constitution;  directing  a 
nationaliprogram  of  public  education 
on  the  (tonstitution,  issuing  traveling 
exhibits  pommissioning  radio  and  tele- 
vision pibgrams.  and  furnishing  mate- 
rials for  Ischools;  functioning  as  an  in- 
tellectui^  center,  drawing  both  aca- 
demic add  practitioners  for  debate  and 
advice  for  the  Center's  exhibits  and 
public  education  programs;  and  creat- 
ing arcMves  for  programs  on  the  bi- 
centeniual  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Center 
will  be  the  oiUy  institution  in  the 
country  {dedicated  to  disseminating  in- 
formation about  the  Constitution, 
througn  existing  networks,  on  an  au- 
thoritaqre  but  nonpartisan  basis.  The 
Center  will  serve  all  sectors  and 
groups;  It  will  reach  out  to  Americans 
in  everl  State  and  territory  and  to 
school  Children,  working  people,  and 
academics. 

Creation  of  the  National  Center  for 
the  U.St  Constitution  would  not  be  a 
long-teikn  financial  biurden  for  the 
Federal!  Oovemment.  The  National 
Center  eventually  would  be  funded 
and  operated  by  a  imiquely  qualified 
private  I  nonprofit  organization.  This 
inltiati\^  is  endorsed  by  Independence 
National  Historical  Parle,  Philadel- 
phia's y  (Te  The  People  200  Committee, 
the  Coi  omittee  for  a  National  Center 
for  thd  UJ8.  Constitution,  and  the 
Pennsy  ivania  Hiunanities  CotuiciL 

As  ra  oklng  minority  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Subconunlttee  on  the  Con- 
stitutiaii  and  member  of  Philadel- 
phia's '  Ve  The  People  200  Committee. 
I  stronely  believe  that  this  bicenten- 
nial yei  IT  provides  an  invaluable  oppor- 
tunity For  all  Americans  to  rediscover 
the  un  que  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stituti(  n. 

The  three  branches  of  our  Federal 
Ooveniment  are  planning  to  partici- 


pate in  ceremonies  throughout  1987. 
The  U.S.  Ck>ngress  currently  is  plan- 
ning to  commemorate  in  Philadelphia 
on  July  16  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Constitution's  "Oreat  Compro- 
mise"—the  decision  during  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  to  organise  the 
Congress  in  two  independent  bodies. 

Executive  branch  officials,  including 
the  President,  are  considering  Joining 
foreign  officials  in  ceremonies  and  a 
parade  in  Philadelphia  on  S^tember 
17  to  commemorate  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  parade  is  expected  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  C%ief  Justice  Wil- 
liam Rehnquist  also  is  planning  to  par- 
ticipate in  Philadelphia's  bicentennial 
ceremonies  on  October  2, 1987. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  will  bring  a 
heightened  national  awareness  of  the 
Constitution  and  our  constutitonal 
government  By  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, we  can  ensure  that  appreciation 
of  one  of  history's  greatest  and  most 
enduring  political  docxmients  contin- 
ues to  increase  in  years  to  come. 

We  spend  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  on  programs  to  promote  democra- 
cy in  countries  throughout  the  world. 
What  better  way  to  strengthen  this 
effort  than  through  a  National  Center 
to  continue  promoting  after  1087  the 
drafting  and  signing  of  the  most  im- 
portant political  document  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1052 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovte  of 
Repretentativet   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

BBCnON  1.  fflOBT  TITLE. 

Tlito  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Center  for  the  United  States  Constitution 
Establishment  Act  of  1987". 

SBC  1.  riNDDiGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Fnntraas.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  1987  to  the  bicentennial  of  the  signing 
of  the  United  States  Constitution; 

(2)  commemoration  of  the  Constitution's 
bicentennial  Includes  events  planned  by  the 
Federal  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  and  State 
and  local  bicentennial  commissions; 

(3)  bicentennial  activities  Include  impor- 
tant educational  and  Instructional  programs 
to  heighten  public  awareness  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  democratic  process;  and 

(4)  educational  programs  for  the  Constitu- 
tion should  continue  after  the  bicentennial 
is  over. 

(b)  Pnapoas.— It  to  therefore  the  declared 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  provide— 

(1)  the  necessary  resources  to  develop  a 
national  resource  center  to  undertake  edu- 
cational programs  on  the  Ccmstitutlon;  and 

(2)  exhibits  of,  and  an  archives  for,  pro- 
grams on  the  bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 


SBCaBCTi 


OTT 

(a)  Krabluhkebt  bt 
Imtebior.— The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereafter  in  thto  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  establish  a  National 
Center  for  the  United  States  Cmistitutlon 
(hereafter  In  thto  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Center")  within  or  In  doee  proximity  to 
the  Independence  National  Historical  Park. 
The  Center  shall  disseminate  information 
about  the  United  States  Constitution  on  an 
authoritative  Init  nonpartisan  basto  In  order 
to  increase  the  awareness  ai>d  understand- 
ing of  the  Constitution  am(mg  tlw  AnwHr^n 
people. 

(b)  PoHcnom  or  the  CBETBa.— The  func- 
tions of  the  Center  shall  Include— 

(1)  serving  as  a  center  of  exhlbitory  and 
elaborating  on  the  history  and  contemtxh 
rary  significance  of  the  Omstituticm. 
through  use  of  the  most  advanced  presenta- 
tional techniques; 

(2)  directing  a  national  program  of  public 
education  on  the  Constitution,  issuing  trav- 
eling exhibits,  commissioning  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs,  furnishing  materials  for 
the  schools,  and  providing  other  education 
services; 

(3)  functioning  as  an  Intellectual  center, 
drawing  both  academics  and  practitioners  to 
debate  and  refine  constitutional  Issues  and. 
at  the  same  time,  providing  Intellectual  ad- 
visement for  the  Center's  exhibits  and 
public  education  programs;  and 

(4)  creating  archives  for  programs  on  the 
bicentennial  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

SEC  4.  ACQUISmON  OF  SffE  FOR  CENTER 

The  Secretary  to  authorized  to  provide  a 
site,  including  necessary  structiues.  for  the 
Center  by— 

(1)  using  an  existing  structure  or  modify- 
ing sn  existing  structure  for  use;  or 

(2)  constructing  a  new  structure  to  house 
the  Center. 

The  Secretary  may  acquire  such  land  as  to 
necessary  to  provide  a  site  for  the  (Center. 

SEC  6.  OPERATION  OF  THE  CENTER  BY  A  PRIVATE 
NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Secretary  to  authorized  to  make 
grants  to.  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments, contracts  or  leases  with  private  non- 
profit organizations  wtiich  shall  operate  the 
Center  as  provided  In  thto  Act. 

SEC  t.  AimORIZATION. 

There  are  authorised  to  t>e  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  establish  and 
operate  the  Center. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 

ROCKSPKLLKR,      Mr.      MITCHELL, 

and  Mr.  Spbctkr): 
S.  1053.  A  bill  to  waive  certain  time 
limitations  imposed  under  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Program  for 
certain  workers  whose  employment 
terminated  between  1981  and  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

TRAOB  ABJUSTltXIlT  ASSXSTAMCE  HIFROVBMXRT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  worker 
education  and  Job  training  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  current  debate  about 
American  competitiveness.  From  the 
administration,  from  the  Ck>ngress. 
from  all  sides,  we  hear  talk  about  the 
need  to  improve  these  efforts  because, 
unfortimately,  our  training  pro- 
grams—Trade Adjustment  Assistance 
and  the  Dislocated  Woricers  Assistance 
Program  under  JTPA— have  failed  to 


reach  moat  of  the  dl^laced  workers 
they  were  designed  to  help. 

The  real  tragedy  is  the  broken  prcxn- 
ise  of  Trade  Adjustment  Aasistazioe. 
Under  TAA,  wortcers  are  supposed  to 
receive  extoided  unemployment  oom- 
pensation  and  retraining  to  help  them 
begin  a  new  career.  This  is  particularly 
important  to  manufacturing  workers 
whose  plants  not  only  are  closed,  but 
in  many  instances  demolished,  elimi- 
nating any  chance  that  another  com- 
pany might  reopen  them  and  again 
provide  woHl 

Trade  Adjustment  Amaiat^xvr^  has 
been  criticized  for  covering  only  a 
small  fraction  of  displaced  woikers. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this.  We  have 
placed  so  many  restrictions  on  woricer 
training  and  assistance  under  TAA 
that  many  workers  can  not  get  into 
the  program.  For  instance,  a  diqDlaoed 
mtnewoi^er  who  was  laid  off  several 
times  in  the  early  1980's.  and  finally 
separated  last  year,  is  ineligible  be- 
cause the  E>epartment  of  Labor  consid- 
ers the  first  separation — usually  a 
brief  layoff— as  the  separation  for 
TAA  eligibility.  Thousands  of  woilEers 
who  experienced  layoffs  and  reeaUs 
are  caught  by  this  tnt>  in  the  law.  In 
many  cases,  they  have  received  littie 
or  no  assistance.  Many  remain  desti- 
tute. 

If  a  worker  was  on  layoff  for  more 
than  26  of  the  52  weeks  before  s^^ara- 
tion.  he  is  denied  cash  assistance 
under  TAA.  and  must  survive  during 
training  on  whatever  resources  he  may 
have.  Often  he  has  nothing.  If  he 
ot>ened  up  unemployment  insurance 
claim  during  a  brief  layoff,  his  eligibil- 
ity for  TAA  begins  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  benefit  year  for  that  claim. 

If  a  worker  did  not  enter  training 
within  210  days  of  separation  or  plant 
certification,  he  is  sgain  denied  train- 
ing. This  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  time, 
but  counUess  workers  were  laid  off  in 
the  last  recession  while  their  plants  re- 
mained open.  It  was  not  clear  that 
they  would  not  be  called  back,  nor 
were  they  notified  when  their  plant 
was  certified.  Thus,  they  were  un- 
aware of  their  eligibility,  and  have 
lieen  denied  training. 

The  program  currently  is  out  of 
training  money.  Workers  who  want  to 
enter  training  cannot  and  by  the  time 
we  provide  more  money,  their  eligibil- 
ity for  training  may  be  ended.  This 
has  lu4>pened  before. 

We  can't  compete  in  international 
martlets  with  o\ir  first  team— our 
slcllled  worker8-^>ermanenUy  side- 
lined. For  that  reason.  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  provide  training  to 
workers  who  did  not  receive  TAA  ben- 
efits for  which  they  were  eligible. 

There  will  be  costs  associated  with 
this  legislation.  But  let  me  emphaslfir 
that  if  we  are  serious  about  retraining 
our  work  force,  we  must  make  some 
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profWan  for  thaae  who  have  been 

lir.  Praiident.  od  Sunday.  Aivfl  12. 
the  WMblnctoo  Post  putdlihed  an  ar- 
tide  on  the  benefits  of  retnlnlng  In 
the  Ptttrimn^  area.  I  aA  unanimous 
conaent  that  the  aitlde  appear  in  the 
Rmobb  at  this  potait 

Ifr.  Presktont.  the  legislation  I  am 
IntrodDdnc     wlU     accomplish     two 

Pint,  tt  win  aUow  TAA-ellgfble  work- 
en  who  have  not  received  their  bene- 
fits, and  who  enter  approvable  traln- 
Inc  ptograms.  to  receive  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Asftr^B""^  while  they  are  en- 
roUed  In  txafning. 

SeooDd.  this  bill  wHl  require  the  De- 
partment of  Labmr  to  notify  TAA-ellgi- 
ble  wovkos  of  their  boieflts.  both  by 
mail  and  by  publication  In  general-dr- 


Ttals  legislation  Is  only  fair.  We 
made  a  promise  to  trade-impacted 
workers  that  the  Government  would 
fund  training  and  education  services 
for  them  for  up  to  2  years,  to  help 
them  rebuild  their  careers.  That  prom- 
ise Is  broken. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
publtahed  in  the  Raooio  at  the  condu- 
skm  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooas.  as  follows: 

aioes 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
RepretentaUvei  of  the    United  States   of 
America  in  Oonereet  aaaembled, 
SBcnoN  1.  wAivsa  or  csstain  ma  umra- 


(a)  la  Obibul.— The  provlsi<Hi>  of  aec- 
tlani  nMb)  and  SSKaXlXB)  of  the  Trmde 
Act  of  1ST4.  and  of  ■ubsectloin  (aK3)  and  (b) 
of  section  US  of  raeta  Act.  sball  not  apply 
with  FMpect  to  any  worker  wbo  became  to- 
tidly  w  r"***"y  Mparated  from  adversely 
affected  enii^oyBient  (within  the  meaning 
of  MCtton  247  of  such  Act  (19  VJB.C.  3319)) 
dorinc  the  period  that  began  on  August  13. 
19gl.  and  ended  on  Aprfl  7. 1986. 

(b)  TRAimK  lUQinKBIBWT.— 

(1)  Any  worker  who  la  otherwise  eligible 
for  payment  of  a  trade  readjustment  allow- 
ance under  part  I  of  subchaiiter  B  of  chap- 
ter 3  of  title  n  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  by 
reaaoa  of  snlMeetion  (a)  of  this  section  may 
receive  payments  of  such  allowanoe  only  If 
such  worker — 

(A)  is  enrolled  In  a  training  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  section 
3M(a)  of  such  Act, 

<B)  has.  after  the  date  on  which  the 
walker  became  totally  separated,  or  partial- 
ly separated,  from  the  adversely  affected 
enidoyment,  completed  a  training  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
aeetlan  336(a)  of  such  Act,  or 

(C)  has  received  a  written  statement  certi- 
fied under  paragraph  (3)  after  the  date  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B). 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
tbat- 

CA)  a  worker— 

<1)  baa  failed  to  begin  partldpatkm  in  the 
trataiing  program  the  enrollment  in  which 
meets  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (1).  or 

(U)  lias  ceased  to  participate  tai  such  train- 
ing program  before  completing  such  train- 
ing program,  and 


(B)  Ithere  Is  no  Justltlalde  cause  for  such 
faOiure  or  ceesstlnn. 

no  trade  readjustment  allowanoe  may  be 
paid  to  the  worker  under  port  I  of  subdiap- 
ter  BU  of  chapter  3  of  title  n  of  the  Trade 
Act  ol  1974  on  or  after  the  date  on  which 
such  determination  Is  made  untU  the 
work*  begins  or  resumes  participation  In  a 
tralnlig  program  approved  under  section 
3S6(a  of  such  Act. 

(3)  1  tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that  It 
Is  no(  feasible  or  appropriate  to  approve  a 
tralnj  ig  program  for  a  worker  under  section 
S36(a  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  the  Secre- 
tary 4  f  lAbor  shaU  submit  to  such  worker  a 
writt^  statement  certifying  such  finding. 
SBC  %,  NonncAiioN  or  ibaoc  AonnniDrr  as- 
BBrANCB  TO  woBunn. 
OnnBAi.— Section  325  of  the  Trade 
1974  (19  nJB.C.  2275)  Is  amended- 
>y  strildng  out  'The  Secretary"  in  the 
ttenoe  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
,  le  Secretary",  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
new  subsection: 

1)  Hie  Secretary  shall  provide  wrlt- 
»tioe  through  the  maO  of  tbe  benefits 
le  under  this  chapter  to  each  worker 
the  Secretary  lias  reason  to  believe  is 
by  a  certification  made  under  sub- 
chapter A  of  this  chapter— 

'(A)  at  the  time  such  certificatlrai  is 
macK  U  the  worker  was  partially  or  totally 
from  the  adversely  affected  em- 
before  such  certification,  or 
the  time  of  the  total  or  partial  sep- 
of  the  worker  from  the  adversely  af - 
employment.  If  subparagraph  (A) 
does  bot  apply. 

"(2|Tbe  Secretary  shall  publish  notice  of 
the  benefits  available  under  this  chapter  to 
work^  covered  by  each  certification  made 
undef  subchapter  A  in  newspapers  of  gener- 
al dtculatlon  in  the  areas  in  which  such 
wortwrs  reside.". 

(brSraciAL  Noticb.— The  Secretary  of 
lAbot'  shall  publish  notice  of  the  benefits 
availible  imder  chftjtr  2  of  title  n  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  by  reason  of  section  1  of 
this  Act  in  newspapers  of  general  circula- 
tion in  areas  in  which  workers  who  are 
likely  beneficiaries  under  such  chapter 
reside.* 
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generally  limited  to  $10,000  per  year, 
plus  the  taxpayer's  net  investment 
income.  Section  iet(dK7)  provided  an 
additional  $15,000  of  annual  deduc- 
tions for  Interest  expenses  incurred  to 
acquire  aJBO-peroent  Interest  In  a  cor- 
poration m  partnership. 

In  the  Tsjt  Reform  Act,  the  invest- 
ment Interest  limitation  was  made 
more  restrictive  by.  among  other 
things,  rcamovlng  the  $10,000  minimum 
amount.^  addition,  subsection  (dK7) 
was  repealed  thus  removing  the  spe- 
cial rule  for  50-percent-owned  busi- 


9139 


Although  there  was  a  50-peroent- 
ownershiP  test  in  prior  law.  this  excep- 
tion f  ron|  the  investmoit  interest  limi- 
tation w^  not  based  on  any  distinc- 
tion betwfeen  indebtedness  incurred  to 
op«ate  a^  trade  or  business  and  indebt- 
edness ittcmrred  to  carry  an  invest- 
ment. Tni^jM^rf,  it  was  simply  an  owner- 
ship test;  as  long  as  a  50-percent  inter- 
est was  held,  the  exception  would 
apply. 

By  ito 
investmei 
property 
the 

restrictii 
to  piuvl 
owned 


By  Mr.  BOTCHELL: 
8. 1058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rev^ue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  de- 
ductton  of  at  least  $15,000  for  interest 
paici  or  accrued  on  indebtedness  in- 
curred to  acquire  a  50  percent  or  more 
owi^rshlp  interest  in  a  corporation;  to 
~  >mmlttee  on  Finance. 

nmUST  LnCITATXOR 
lOISLATIOH 

MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  'today  introducing  legislation  to 
coniect  a  problem  with  the  new  invest- 
ment interest  restrictions  enacted  in 
the  tax  reform  bill.  This  legislation 
will  (reinstate  the  language  of  prior  law 
section  163(dK7)  allowing  a  deduction 
for  .interest  expenses  incnirred  to  ac- 
quire a  50  percent  or  more  ownership 
int^«st  in  a  corporation. 

This  subparagraph  was  repealed  in 
thejtax  reform  bill  as  part  of  the  new 
limitations  on  deductions  for  invest- 
meot  interest  expenses.  Under  prior 
law  section  163,  deductions  for  interest 
on  debt  incurred  to  purchase  or  carry 
pnnerty    held   for   investment   were 


rms.  section  163  applies  to 

interest  incurred  to  carry 

eld  for  investment  whatever 

ir  of  that  investment.  The 

also  i4>ply  to  debt  incurred 

stock  in  a  oorjioration 

operated  by  the  taxpayer. 

The  material  participation  of  the  tax- 
payer in  I  the  business  is  not  relevant 
because  jit  is  the  ownership  of  the 
stock  asjan  investment  that  triggers 
the  mipllcation  of  the  investment  in- 
terest limitation:  not  the  degree  of 
paiticipspon  in  the  business  by  the 
owner  of  the  stock.  No  such  limitation 
applied  \fO  the  same  interest  held  di- 
rectly in  a  partnership. 

The  effect  of  the  prior  law  was  thiis 
to  discourage  entrepreneurs  from 
taking  op  debt  to  acquire  and  actively 
run  a  bi^siness.  That  was  tolerable  as 
long  as  section  163(dK7)  at  least  per- 
mitted an  exception  for  up  to  $15,000 
of  annual  interest  deductions.  That 
was  of  benefit  to  modest  borrowings  to 
purchase  small  businesses. 

The  Pederal  income  tax  system 
should  Promote,  not  discourage,  the 
formati^  of  active  business  enter- 
prises fatsr  individuals.  However,  the 
denial  of  interest  deductions  on  debt 
incurred  to  acquire  a  con)oration  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  entrepre- 
nexas  to  begin  in  business.  Of  course, 
with  a  little  tax  planning,  individuals 
may  structure  a  transaction  in  such  a 
way  as  t»  utilize  the  interest  deduc- 
tions byl  placing  the  debt  in  the  busi- 
ness or  setting  up  the  business  as  a 
passthniugh  entity. 

But  I J  see  little  reason  for  the  tax 
sjrstem  io  encourage  this  Idnd  of  sub- 
terfuge and  tax  avoidance  planning 
that  farces  taxpayers  to  structure 
transact  Ions  for  tax  reasons  over  busi- 


ness 

More 
of  the 


puipose. 


mportantly,  the  abrupt  repeal 
ixception  for  debt  used  to  ac- 


quire a  controlling  interest  in  a  corpo- 
ration Imposes  an  unfair  retroactive 
effect  oa  legitimate  business  transac- 
tions entered  into  under  prior  law.  For 
that  reason.  I  believe  this  issue  needs 
to  be  addressed  in  legislation  this  year. 
I  do  not  propose  to  dismantle  the  new 
investment  interest  limitations  in  the 
bill  which  are  a  cornerstone  of  tax 
reform.  This  bUl  is  simply  a  minor  ad- 
justment that  reinstates  section 
163(dX7)  for  qualifying  debt  held  as  of 
the  enactment  of  tax  reform.  I  hope 
the  Finance  Committee  will  give  seri- 
ous (»nsiderati(m  to  this  propoeaL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  legislation  be  placed  in  the  Coh- 

(nUBSIOHAL  Ra(X>B]>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD,  as  follows: 

8.1058 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RevnaenUMve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaembUd, 

SBCnON  1.  AIXOWANCS  OT  ADMTIONAL  HUM  IN- 
VISnfDIT  INTKRB8T  DBDUCTION  ON 

WDmnmtaas  to  Atjouns  cobpo- 

BATION. 

(a)  Obhbbal  Rxtul— Section  163(d)  of  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
Umltatkm  on  investment  interest)  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (7)  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(5)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  SPBCIAL  bulb  fob  niTBBBST  OH  mDBST- 

smnss  or  so-POtcBBT  owna  to  AooinBB  oob- 

POBATIOK.— 

"(A)  IM  Obrbbal.— In  the  case  of  a  50-per- 
cent owner  of  a  corporatl(m.  the  amount  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  under  this  chapter  for 
investment  interest  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  sum  of — 

"(i)  the  amount  determined  without 
regard  to  this  paragraph  and  without  nsKtd 
to  any  investment  interest  described  in 
clause  (lixn).  plus 

"(il)  the  lesser  of— 

"(I)  $15,000  ($7,500  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried individual  fllbig  a  separate  return),  or 

"(11)  the  investment  Interest  paid  or  ac- 
crued during  the  taxable  year  on  indebted- 
ness incurred  or  continued  In  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  such  corporation  or 
partnership. 

"(B)  50-rBBCBirT  owbbb.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragrwh.  the  term  '50-percent  owner* 
means  a  taxpayer  who  holds  SO  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  value  of  all  classes  of  stock 
of  a  corporation.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, stock  held  by  tbe  spouse  or  chil- 
dren of  an  individual  shall  be  treated  as 
held  by  the  IndlvlduaL  ' 

(b)  CoBroBKnra  Amehdmbbt.— Section 
163(hX6)  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsection  (dX6KB)"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "subaecUon  (dX7XB)". 

SBC  1  EFracnvx  dais. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  as  if  included  in  the  amendments 
made  by  section  611  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986.« 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1059.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion regulations  relating  to  transporta- 
tion of  claimants  and  beneficiaries  in 
connection  with  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  care;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 


•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  offer  legislatlmi  to  re- 
scind certain  Veterans'  Administration 
regulations  pertaining  to  boieflelary 
travel.  Spedflcally,  I  refer  to  those 
provisions  published  in  the  Pederal 
Register  on  March  12.  1087,  which 
became  effective  on  i^ril  13,  1987. 
Under  these  regulations,  reimburse- 
ment for  beneficiary  travel  to  and 
from  VA  facilities  will  be  drastically 
curtsJled.  Whereas,  previous  regula- 
tions allowed  veterans  reimbursement 
for  travel  to  and  from  VA  facilities  so 
long  as  prior  authorization  was  re- 
quested and  the  individual  facility  had 
sufficient  funding,  the  new  regulations 
take  the  flexibility  out  of  the  program 
and  allow  travel  reimbursement  only 
in  cases  where  q>eciallzed  modes  of 
transportation  are  medically  inditaited, 
travel  is  to  and  from  compensation 
and  pension  examinations,  and  that 
travel  in  excess  of  a  100-mlle  radius 
from  the  nearest  VA  medical  care  fa- 
cility. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  cost-saving  meas- 
ure brought  on  by  the  necessity  of 
controlling  the  budget  and  misplaced 
priorities  as  we  scramble  here  in 
Washington  to  cut,  and  cut  again.  But 
in  return  for  making  accessibility  that 
much  more  difficult  to  our  eligible  vet- 
erans, the  VA  foresees  a  savings  of  ap- 
proximately $90  million.  That  is, 
travel  reimbursement  is  expected  to 
drop  from  $100  million  per  year  to  $10 
million.  Mind,  in  a  large  SUte  like 
New  YoriL.  where  approximately 
1.915.000  veterans  reside,  medical  care 
is  accomplished  at  only  12  medical 
centers.  In  California,  the  State  with 
the  largest  veterans  population,  there 
are  10  medical  centers.  Travel  is  very 
much  a  part  of  a  veterans  ability  to 
obtain  the  benefits  he  or  she  rates. 
And  as  I  travel  around  New  York  I  am 
often  reminded  that  this  is  a  program 
our  veterans  want. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  body 
requires  a  discussion  of  what  this  Na- 
tion's veterans  have  done,  indeed,  all 
but  a  few  Members  of  this  body  are 
veterans  themselves:  some  know  all 
too  well  the  cost  of  conflict.  Let  me 
Just  say,  that  as  we  move  to  control 
spending,  veterans  benefits  is  not 
where  I  would  choose  to  look  first,  or 
at  all.  Therefore,  I  introduce  this  legis- 
lation today  to  rescind  the  new  regula- 
tion. And  shoiild  su(^  a  rescission  di- 
rectly threaten  the  quality  of  medical 
care  we  offer  otir  veterans,  then  I 
would  urge  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  the  Senate  to  consider 
a  supplemental  appropriation  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  budget  so 
that  we  might  continue  boieflclary 
travel  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $90  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Raooas. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bfU 
was  ordered  to  be  prtaited  In  the 
RaooxD.  as  follows: 

&10B» 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honm  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  tfnited  gtete  of 
America  in  Congreat  anembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  on 
and  after  the  date  of  tbe  enactaaent  of  this 
Act,  the  final  regulatiaiis  relating  to  traiH- 
portatlon  of  datananta  and  *'—'»*' "^TirtCB  In 
connection  with  Veterans'  Admintatratioa 
medical  care,  publidied  and  discussed  on 
pages  7575  through  7577  of  volume  52. 
number  48  of  the  Federal  Register  (dated 
March  12.  1987).  shall  no  longer  be  in 
effect,* 


By  ICr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  OoBS): 
S.  1060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  tax- 
payers to  elect  to  deduct  eith«  State 
and  local  sales  taxes  or  State  income 
taxes;  to  the  Onnmittee  cm  Finance. 

DriBBBAL  BBVXBUB  CODB  AMUiUllBIIT 

•  BCr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  my  Junior  colleague,  Sena- 
tor OoRX,  I  am  introductog  legislatlcm 
to  rectify  one  of  the  glaring  inequities 
in  the  1986  tax  reform  bill;  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  deducti(m  for  State  and 
local  sales  taxes. 

Now,  some  of  my  colleagues  win 
argue  that  eliminating  the  sales  tax 
deduction  was  done  in  the  name  of 
fairness.  Let's  explore  that  point  a  bit. 
No  other  State  or  local  tax  deduction 
was  touched  in  the  tax  reform  bilL 
You  can  still  deduct  your  State  Income 
tax,  for  example.  And  if  you  happen  to 
live  in  a  State  which  has  no  sales  tax. 
you  aren't  affected  at  alL  Where's  the 
fairness  in  that  approach,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  elimination  of  the  sales  tax  de- 
duction was  blatantly  unfair,  particu- 
larly to  States  such  as  Tennessee 
which  rely  on  sales  taxes  for  much  of 
their  revenue.  Sales  taxes  account  for 
more  than  SO  percent  of  the  revenue 
collected  in  Tennessee.  And  most  of 
these  tax  dollars  go  to  support  public 
education  in  Tennessee. 

There  are  those  who  have  attempted 
to  Justify  eliminating  the  sales  tax  de- 
duction by  arguing  that  Tennessee 
and  other  States  should  not  rely  so 
heavily  on  sales  taxes  for  revenue.  Mr. 
President,  that  argument  not  only 
misses  the  point  of  tax  equity,  it  raises 
a  very  serious  questi<m  about  our  Fed- 
eral sjrstem.  Should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment dictate  to  the  States  what 
their  tax  policy  will  or  will  not  be?  To 
do  so  would  undermine  a  State's  au- 
thority to  establish  its  own  fiscal 
policy.  Yet,  exactly  this  type  of  Feder- 
al intrusion  into  State  affairs  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  repeal  of  the  sales  tax 
deduction. 

Let  me  also  imderscore  the  econmnic 
importance  of  the  sales  tax  deduction. 
Before  its  elimination,  this  was  the 
most  used  deduction  among  itemizing 
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^ Some  SSJ  mflllan  tazp«y- 

en  d&imed  the  aalM  tax  deductton  in 
1981.  m  my  home  State  of  Tennenee, 
the  Mdes  tax  deduction  was  worth  $685 
per  tt— "*■«"?  houeehold  in  198S. 

Ttte  IfkliiH*"  I  un  introducing 
today  would  restore  a  aenee  of  f aimees 
to  our  Tiz  Code,  it  would  alao  pull  the 
PMeral  Government  out  of  the  busi- 
nea  of  aettlns  State  fiscal  policy. 

Baidcally.  this  lecialatlon  allows  taz- 
payen  who  itemlie  a  choice  when  de- 
<hn»^iny  state  and  local  taxes.  Under 
my  bm.  individuals  are  allowed  to 
deduct  either  their  State  and  local 
aalee  taxes,  or  their  State  and  local 
tiMwp««*  taxes,  but  not  both. 

Mr.  Presidait.  nothing  could  be 
fSizer  than  this  proposaL  My  bill  is 
fyT**hiiy  much  more  equitable  than 
■fan<t»«g  out  sales  tax  States  for  dis- 
criminatory tre^ment  as  was  done  in 
the  1986  tax  reform  bilL  If  we  are 
truly  interested  tai  a  fair  tax  system, 
we  will  no  Umger  single  out  the  sales 
tax  as  was  done  last  year.  We  will 
move  toward  a  system  which  seeks  to 
treat  all  taxpayers  in  a  similar 
manner.  My  legislation  does  Just  that. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort 

Mr.  Presidait.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation 
appear  in  the  Rsoobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBS,  as  follows: 

&1060 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of 
BepreaentaUvet   of  the    United   Statea   of 
AmerieaiMCongnuaaaenMed, 
tacnan  \.  ■btokation  op  dkduction  fob 

8TAn  AND  LOCAL  BALBS  TAXB8. 

(a)  RBnAL  or  Pionsioii  Elimihatihg 
8uxB  AHS  Local  Salbs  Tax  Ddttctiom.— 

<1)  iB  flonuL.— Section  134  of  the  Tax 
Reforat  Act  of  1986  to  hereby  repealed. 

(3)  AmicAnoB  or  orbbbal  bbvbhub  code 
or  i»««.— The  Intenud  Revenue  Code  of 
19M  ihsU  be  appUed  and  admlntotered  as  if 
nieh  aectlan  134  (and  amendmenta  made  by 
■och  section)  had  not  beoi  oiacted. 

(b)  SucnoB  TO  Dbduct  State  Imoome 
Taxbs  ok  Sxaxb  abb  Local  Salbb  Tazbb.— 

(1)  IB  OBBBBAL.— Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
164(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relattnc  to  deduction  for  taxes)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  At  the  election  of  the  taxpayer, 
either— 

"(A)  State  and  local  Income  taxes,  or 

"(B)  State  and  local  sales  taxes.". 

(3)  CoBroBimia  ambbsmbbts.— 

(A)  Parasraph  (3)  of  section  164(a)  of  such 
Code  to  amended  by  striking  out  "State  and 
l4>ffil  and  forelcn"  and  taiaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Vordsn". 

(B)  Section  164(bX3XDKU)  of  such  Code 
to  f»M««i»H  by  striUnc  out  "subsection 
(aX4)"  and  iuKrtlnc  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (aX4XB)". 

(C)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  164(a)  of  such 
Code  (as  designated  by  section  1432(aKl)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986)  to  redesignated 
as  paragraph  (6). 

(D)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  164(b)  of 
audi  Code  (as  designated  by  section 
1433(aX3)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986)  to 
redesignated  as  paragraph  (6). 


(K)  paragraph  (8)  of  aectlan  164(a)  of  such 
CodeRas  added  by  section  516(bXSXA)  of 
PX.  te^499  (the  Superfund  Amendments 
and  meauthorlsatlon  Act  of  1986))  to  redes- 
Ignatidas  paragraph  (7). 

(F) 'Paragraph  (a)  of  section  164  of  such 
Oxle  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  aratence:  "Not- 
the  preceding  sentence,  any 
described  in  the  first  sentence  of 
)  which  to  paid  or  accrued  by 
in  connection  with  an  soqulsi- 
dispositlon   of   property  shall  be 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  acquired 
or.  in  the  case  of  a  divMsition,  as  a 
in  the  amount  realised  on  the  dis- 
position." 

(c)    EpracTiTX 
made 
yean 


Datb.— The  amendments 
by  thto  section  shaU  apply  to  taxable 
beginning  after  December  31. 1986.« 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Armstbohg.  and  Mr.  Mc- 

COHHXLL): 

8.^1061.  A  bill  relating  to  enforce- 
ment of  the  restrictions  against  im- 
ported pornography;  to  the  Commit- 
tee tfx  the  Judiciary. 

BBSIBICnOBS  AOAIMST  mPOKTXD 
POBKOOKAPHT 

Mk.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
trodidng  legislation  today  that  wOl 
straigthen  the  Government's  ability 
to  p&allze  the  importation  of  obscene 
material  into  the  United  States.  This 
measure  is  identical  to  a  proposal  au- 
thoned  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  the  House.  Representative 
FRAm  Wolf. 

current  law  empowers  the  UJ3.  Cus- 
tomk  Service  to  seize  obscenity  and 
chOA  pornography  upon  Its  entry  into 
the  United  States.  That  seizure  mech- 
anism is  an  important  element  of  the 
effort  to  curb  the  importation  of  hard- 
core pomogna>hy. 

Tke  Congress  has  taken  several 
steip  to  buttress  this  effort.  We  have 
enacted  legidation  toughening  penal- 
ties against  child  pomogn4>hers,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  report- 
ed an  increase  in  its  prosetnition  of 
chllppom  cases.  The  Department  has 
created  a  task  force  to  help  co- 
ordinate Federal  prosecutions  of  obse- 
y  cases. 

vertheless.  I  believe  that  the  hand 
of  the  Customs  Servl(%  and  the  Justice 
Department  can  be  strengthened  fur- 
thtf ,  and  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  do  so. 

The  existing  forfeiture  mechanism 
re<i|dres  that  obscene  material  seized 
by  Customs  be  turned  over  to  the  U.S. 
Attorney  in  the  district  in  which  it  is 
seiied.  This  places  a  disproportionate 
burden  on  that  U.S.  attorney  to  try 
casfes  involving  imports  of  obscienlty. 

T^  proposal  would  alter  the  seizure 
mechanism  to  provide  an  option  of 
for^irarding  the  seized  material  to  the 
attorney's  office  in  the  district  to 
ich  it  was  addressed,  a  move  that 
d  accomplish  two  important  goals, 
it  would  more  evenly  distrib- 
the  burden  of  prosecuting  obsceni- 
rather  than  keeping  it  con- 


centrateci  in  a  few  particular  dlstricta 
And  seooiid.  it  would  permit  the  com- 
munity sundards  of  a  greater  number 
of  venues  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  ob- 
scenity prosecutions. 

This  legislation  is  a  cost-effective 
means  of  j  improving  the  Oovemment's 
ability  to|  prosecute  obscenity  cases.  It 
is  an  o^terdue  step  in  the  Govern- 
ment's effort  to  help  curb  the  spread 
of  hard-core  pornography,  and  to  limit 
the  impact  of  sach.  materials  on  fami- 
lies and  on  the  Nation  generally.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  spon- 
soring tne  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  ttiat  a  copy  be  printed  in  the 
Rb(x>bd  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

&1061 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Remeaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  UJS.C. 
1305)  to  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  second  paragraph  of  subsection 
(a)  to  designated  as  subsection  (b)  and  the 
following  side  heading,  appropriately  in- 
dented, toiinserted  before  "Upon"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  paragraph:  "(b)  Ebtobukmbbi' 
Pbocbdubss.— ". 

(2)  The  jseoond  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
(as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1))  to  amend- 
ed to  reai  as  follows:  "Upon  the  seizure  of 
such  book  or  matter,  such  customs  officer 

t  Information  thereof  to  the 
attorney  of  the  dtotrlct  in 
ituated  either— 
office  at  which  such  seizure  took 


shall 
United 
which  to 

"(1)  thi 
place;  or 

"(2)  th^  place  to  which  such  book  or 
matter  to  addressed; 

and  the  United  States  attorney  shall  Insti- 
tute prt>ceedlngs  in  the  district  court  for  the 
forfeitur^  confiscation,  and  destruction  of 
the  book  Or  matter  seized.". 

(3)  The  following  new  subsections  are 
added  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  Netwlthstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsectiofis  (a)  and  (b),  whenever  a  customs 
officer  discovers  any  obscene  material  after 
such  mat  trial  has  been  imported  or  brought 
into  the  [Tnlted  States,  or  attempted  to  be 
Imported  or  brought  into  the  United  States, 
he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  United 
States  aljtomey  for  the  institution  of  for- 
feiture proceedings  under  thto  section.  Such 
proceediiigs  shall  begin  no  more  than  30 
days  aft^r  the  time  the  material  to  seized; 
except  tl^t  no  seizure  or  forfeiture  shall  be 
invalidate  for  delay  if  the  claimant  to  re- 
sponsibW  for  extending  the  action  beyond 
the  allowable  time  limits  or  if  proceedings 
are  post^ned  pending  the  consideration  of 
constituttonal  Issues. 

"(d)  Upon  motion  of  the  United  States,  a 
court  shall  stay  such  civil  forfeiture  pro- 
ceedings commenced  under  thto  section 
pending  :  the  completion  of  any  related 
criminal  matter.". 


B^  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  re- 
Quest): 
S.  1062.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
or  desifnee  regarding  disciplinary  ac- 
tions oh  certain  probationary  actions 


on  certain  probationary  title  36  health 
care  employees;  to  the  C(Hnmlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

AUTHOBITT  lOB  COTSTB  DISCIPUBABT 
ACnOBS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request.  S.  1062.  a  bOl  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor or  designee  regarding  disciplinary 
actions  on  certain  probationary  title 
36  health  care  employees.  The  Admin- 
igtrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  submitted 
this  legislation  by  letter  dated  March 
31,  1987,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  (nlleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of.  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to.  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoxis  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcobd  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  March  31,  1987.  transmit- 
tal letter  and  enclosed  analysis  of  the 
proposed  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo.  as  follows: 

a  1063 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Of  BejnreaentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4106(b)  of  titie  38,  United  States  Oxle. 
to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Appointments  under  section  4104(1) 
of  thto  titie  shall  be  subject  to  a  probation- 
ary period  of  two  years.  The  record  of  per- 
formance of  each  person  serving  under  such 
appointment  may  be  reviewed  at  any  time 
during  that  period  by  a  board  or  boards  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Administrator.  Procedures 
governing  the  review  of  employee  perform- 
ance during  the  probationary  period  shall 
be  establiahed  in  regulations  issued  by  the 
Administrator.  The  board(s)  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  or  des- 
ignee, action  consistent  with  the  ability  of 
the  employee,  as  determined  by  the 
board(s).  to  perform  effidenUy.  The  Chief 
Medical  Director,  or  designee,  may  accept, 
reject,  or  modify  the  recommendation  of 
the  board(s).  If  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
or  designee,  takes  actkm  not  recommmded 
by  the  boanKs),  a  sUtement  of  the  reasons 
therefor  shall  be  prepared  and  made  part  of 
the  record." 


Vbtbbabs  AmmnsTBATiOB, 
Omcx  OP  THE  AsMiBisTBAToa  or 

Vbtbbabs  ArrAiBS. 
Washington,  DC,  March  31, 1997. 
Hon.  Obobob  Bdsh, 
Pnaident  of  the  Sen€Ue, 
Waahington,  iDC* 

Dbsb  Mb.  PuBtiTT— ■"  There  to  transmitted 
herewith,  a  draft  bill  "To  amoad  titie  38, 
United  Statea  Code,  to  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  or  ' 
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regarding  dtadpUnary  actions  on  certain 
probationary  title  38  health  care  employ- 
eca"  with  the  request  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  prompt  con- 
sideration and  favorable  action. 

Thto  proposal  would  daitf  y  the  authority 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  or  designee  to 
accept,  reject,  or  modify  reoommoMlatlons 
made  by  Professional  Standarda  Boards  as  a 
result  of  their  reviews  of  the  palonoanoe  of 
probationary  medical  professlonala.  Cur- 
rently, the  Chief  Medical  Director,  who  to 
the  official  reaptmslble  for  the  operation  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
plays  no  substantive  role  in  thto  review  proc- 
ess. Thto  provision  would  dailf  y  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  the  Administrator  has  the 
power  to  prescribe  by  regulation  both  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  Board  and 
the  dicumstances  in  which  Board  proceed- 
ings may  be  initiated  and  that  final  action 
in  the  review  process  should  be  taken  by  the 
Chief  Medical  Director. 

Alao.  thto  provision  would  authorize  these 
Boards  to  recommend  corrective  action 
other  than  the  requirement  in  section  4106 
that  an  employee  be  removed  for  unsatisfac- 
tory performance.  Thto  proposal  would  pro- 
vide flexibility  to  allow  the  reviewing  body 
to  tailor  its  recommendations  to  fit  the  par- 
ticular drcumstances  of  each  case. 

There  are  no  costs  anticipated  from  the 
enactment  of  thto  proposaL 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  to  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  thto  draft  bill  to  the  Congress 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  K.  Tdbbaik, 

Adminiatrator. 

Amaltsis  op  the  Bnx 
Thto  bill  would  clarify  and  expand  the  au- 
thority of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  under 
38  XJJS.C.  14106(b).  That  section  establishes 
the  probationary  period  for  certain  employ- 
ees In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery and  requires  periodic  review  of  the  per- 
formance of  those  employees.  The  employ- 
ees affected  are  physicians,  dentists,  podia- 
trists, optometrists,  nurses,  physician  assist- 
ants, and  expanded  function  dental  auxilia- 
ries. 

The  authority  of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor to  accept,  reject  or  modify  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  Professional 
Standards  Boards  appointed  pursuant  to 
thto  section  would  be  clarified. 

c:urr«at  practice  under  thto  section  to  in 
doubt  because  of  the  literal  language  of  the 
statute  and  a  court  decision  in  the  Federal 
C^ourt  of  Appeato  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  se- 
verely limiting  the  Cbiet  Medical  Director's 
discretion.  The  proposal  would  not  limit  an 
employee's  rights  but  would  clarify  that  the 
(Thief  Medical  Director  to  the  decision- 
maker rather  than  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Boards.  The  function  of  the  Profession- 
al Standards  Boards  would  be  to  make  find- 
ings and  recommendations  such  as  do  disci- 
plinary boards  appointed  under  38  U.S.C. 
14110. 

In  addition,  the  provision  would  authorize 
corrective  action  other  than  ranoval  when 
an  employee,  upon  review,  to  found  not  fully 
qualified  and  satisfactory.  The  law  now 
speaks  only  of  removal  up(m  such  a  finding. 
Thto  limitation  can  color  a  Board's  action 
when  an  employee  to  not  performing  satis- 
factorily because  of  unsuitable  assignment 
or  other  reason.  Under  thto  proposal,  the 
Board  and  the  Chief  Medical  Director  would 
have  discretkm  to  take  action  with  regard  to 
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such  an  emidoyee  wtaleh  eoiOd  otlllBe  avaO- 
aUe  skllto  and  aMUtles  rather  than  taml- 
natlng  a  potentially  oaefal  employee  or  re- 
taining an  employee  when  peifmuiaaee  In 
hto  or  ho-  position  at  the  time  of  review  to 
marginal. 


By  Mr.  CRANSrrON  (by  re- 
(luest): 
S.  1063.  A  bin  to  amoid  title  86. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  certain 
improvonenta  in  the  administering  of 
tort  claims  and  hospital  cost  cdlleo- 
tions.  and  for  other  puipoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

ITEaABS  AimiBiSlBATIOB  TO 
HOSPriAL  COST  OOLLBCnOB  i 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request.  S.  1063.  the  proposed  Vet- 
erans Adminlstrati<m  Tort  Claims  and 
Hocpital  Cost  Collections  Amend- 
menta of  1987.  The  Administrate  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  submitted  this  legis- 
lation by  letter  dated  March  31.  1987. 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
In  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all        »i<minl«tr«.tinn-propQaed 

draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of.  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to.  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcobs  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er virith  the  March  31.  1967,  transmit- 
tal letter  and  enclosed  section-by-sec- 
tion  analysis  of  the  proposed  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd,  as  follows: 

S.  1063 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   Statea   of 
American  in  Congress  aaaemNed, 

SHORT  Tnu:;  REPBRKWCia  TO  TITLB 
38.  XTNTTED  STATES  CODE 

Section  1.  (a)  Thto  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Veterans  Administration  Tort  Claims  and 
Hospital  0»t  Ccdlectlaas  Amendments  of 
1967" 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  ino- 
vided.  whenever  in  thto  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  to  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to  or  repeal  of  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code. 

TITU;  I— HOSPITAL  COST 
COLLECTIONS 
Sh:.  101.  Section  639(bX3XB)  to  amended 
by  inserting  "within  6  years  from  the  last 
day  on  which  care  or  aervtoes  for  which  re- 
covery to  sought  are  furnished  to  the  veter- 
an by  the  Administrator  under  thto  diap- 
ter"  after  "third  party". 
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irm  P— TORT  CliAIM8 
ML  SacOon  UU  to  amended  by 
at  tbe  end  UMraof  tiM  (oDowiiic  new 


"Xf)  tor  papoaeB  of  this  aaeOon.  the  proTl- 
itaiB  of  aaeUon  MM(ta)  of  title  »  sbaU  not 
apply  to  any  dalm  aiWnc  out  <tf  a  negligent 
or  wronsfnl  act  or  nmiarion  of  any  peraoo 
In  wihaiicflon  (a)  In  fnndehlnc 
eare  or  treatment  (Indudinc  the 
of  dtaileal  atudiea  and  tamatlga- 
■)  wbfle  in  the  eierciie  of  aueb  penoo's 
dutlea  in  or  for  the  Department  of  Medldne 


8ac.  an.  Bnhchapter  n  of  diapter  3  la 
amwndad  by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f ollowtiw  now  aeettai: 

ttw  fWvy  TMt  CWm  Act 

"Wetwtrtwranrttng  the  UmltaUrais  em- 
tatned  in  aeettaa  am  of  UUe  28,  United 
StataiOode.  the  AdmlnMntor  may  oonaid- 
er.  aaeeitath.  adjust,  detennlned,  oompro- 
mlae,  and  aettle  any  claim  for  money  dam- 
ilnat  the  TTntted  Statea  oognlable 
'  the  Federal  Torta  Ctaimi  Act  or  aeo- 
tioB  411S(f)  of  thia  title  to  the  extmt  dele- 
gated tv  the  Attorney  General;  provided, 
that  no  such  detegaticn  may  exceed  the  aet- 
tlement  authortty  delegated  by  the  Attor- 
ney Ocneral  to  the  United  Statea  AtUnneys 
in  aeeordanoe  with  title  as.  Code  of  Federal 
Hflgiilatiimt " 

8k.  an.  The  table  of  aectlona  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  3  is  amended  by  adding 
aa  tiae  last  sectlan  listed  under  Subchapter 
n  thereof  the  following: 

"aas.  Administrative  settlement  of  claims 
under  the  "Federal  Tort  Claims  Act". 


VRBUsa  AinuaisiBATiOM, 
Wuhington,  DC  MarA  31. 1$»7. 
Hon.  QWMaBDSB, 
Pruident  of  Ou  Senate, 
Waahtncton,  DC 

Dub  Mk.  Pamaon:  HJnrlnafd  is  a  draft 
bfU  "TO  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  make  certain  improvements  in  the  admin- 
istering of  tort  daima  and  hospital  cost  col- 
lertlons,  and  for  other  purpoaes."  I  request 
that  thia  measure  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  for  prompt  oonsida«tion 
and  enactment 

The  measure  Is  designed  to  clarify  the 
statute  of  limitations  applicable  to  suits 
brou^t  by  the  United  States  to  recover  its 
costs  of  VA  health  care  pursuant  to  38 
U.ac.  1 639.  It  would  also  expand  the  im- 
munity from  personal  UabOlty  for  VA 
health  care  personnel  to  that  afforded 
health  care  peiaoand  of  other  agencies.  Fi- 
nally, the  measure  would  remove  a  statuto- 
ry llmltarirai  on  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  settle  administrative  tort  claims 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

Undo-  the  provisions  of  38  n.8.C.  1 629, 
the  United  States  may  recover  from  crime 
victims'  programs,  automobile  reparations 
and  wmters  compensation  laws,  and  health 
Insurance  plans,  the  cost  of  medical  care 
furnished  liy  the  Veterans  Administration 
tar  nonaervloe-cannected  fUsabOltles.  The 
statute  authorises  the  United  States  to  file 
suit  in  order  to  taitaree  its  right  to  recover, 
but  contains  no  specific  statute  of  limita- 
tions in  which  a  suit  must  be  brought 

For  lack  of  a  apedtle  limitations  period  In 
the  statute,  the  Oovemment  has  argued 
that  the  6-year  statute  of  limitations  appli- 
cable to  aetiOfM  by  the  United  States  found- 
ed upon  an  express  or  Implied  contract  Is 
applicable.  The  proposed  blU  would  both  es- 
tablish a  6-year  statute  of  limitations  and 
drsignat.f  the  day  on  which  the  sUtute 


begi^i  to  run:  the  last  day  of  treatment  for 
wlUc^  recovery  is  sought 

Thfere  are  no  costs  to  the  VA  approprla- 
tlonaiaocount  aswdated  with  the  proposal. 

Th^  measure  would  also  amend  section 
4116  |of  Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  which 
to  the  Immunity  of  Veterans  Admin- 
medleal  perammel  from  personal  li- 
ability for  medical  malpractice. 

Sedtimi  4116  currently  Immunlies  VA 
mertiral  personnel  frtmi  suits  arWng  from 
medial  malpractice  by  substituting  the 
UniU  d  States  as  the  sole  defendant  under 
the  ]  Meral  Tort  Claims  Act  (FTCA).  seo- 
tions  1346(b)  and  2671-3680.  UUe  28,  United 
StaU  I  Code.  The  FTCA  excludes  the  Qov- 
emmmt  from  liability,  however.  In  situa- 
tions where  the  act  giving  rise  to  the  claim 
constitutes  assault  battery,  libel,  slander, 
abus6  of  process,  malicious  prosecuUon. 
false  arrest  false  imprisonment  mlsrepre- 
sentation.  or  deceit  These  are  the  so-called 
"IntefiUonal  torts"  excluded  by  secUon 
2680<h).  UUe  28,  United  States  Code.  Some 
courts  have  held  that  where,  in  a  medical 
case.  State  law  would  character- 
tort  as  one  of  those  excluded  by  sec- 
tion I680<h),  the  allegedly  responsible  VA 
physfedan  is  not  immunised  by  aecUon  4116 
and  the  suit  must  proceed  against  the  physi- 
cian in  his  or  her  individual  capacity  with 
the  ikospect  for  personal  pecuniary  llabQ- 
Ity.    ■ 

The  draft  bill  would  extend  the  same 
degree  of  protection  to  VA  health  care  per- 
sonnel as  is  currently  afforded  »<mn»r  per- 
sonngl  In  other  agencies.  If  enacted,  the 
measgre  would  permit  claims  against  the 
Unit«|d  States  under  the  FTCA  arising  out 
of  negligent  or  wrongful  acts  of  VA  person- 
nel famishing  medical  care  or  treatment  in 
or  f  Of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery even  though  the  act  or  omission  com- 
plained of  might  consUtute  one  of  the  torts 
otherwise  excluded  by  secUon  2680(h). 

The  cost  of  this  measure  would  be  mini- 
mal lince  the  problem  It  would  alleviate 
in  only  a  limited  number  of  cases  in 
JurlsilicUons. 

Th4  next  secUon  would  remove  the  cur- 
rent 125,000  limitaUon  on  the  Agency  to 
setUel  administraUve  tort  claims  under  the 
Tort  Claims  Act. 
authority  of  all  Federal  agencies  to 
administraUve  tort  r!i«.<»w  under  the 
Tort  Claims  Act  (FTCA)  is  current- 
to  136,000  by  38  U.S.C.  1 3672.  Be- 
limitation  on  setUement  authority 
~  In  a  statute.  It  can  be  increased 
>u^  legislaUon.  The  Department 
has  in  the  past  proposed  legisla- 
ticm  to  raise  agency  setUement  authority  to 
$50,060.  but  no  proposal  has  been  Included 
in  tite  Department's  legislaUve  programs 
since  1983.  The  $25,000  limitaUon  Is  now  30 
years  old.  and  an  increase  in  agency  author- 
ity is  long  overdue. 

In  1984.  the  AdministraUve  Conference  of 
the  Xmited  States,  in  considering  a  study  of 
agenqles'  handling  of  tort  and  other  nwne- 
tary  claims,  recommended  that  "Congress 
shouU  systemaUcally  raise  ceilings  on  all 
agendy  authority  to  setUe  claims  where  in- 
flation has  rendered  obsolete  the  present 
level4"  Given  the  inflation  that  has  oc- 
curred since  the  establishment  of  the 
$36.0M  limit  the  need  for  an  adjustment  is 
obvious  if  sgendes  are  to  continue  to  dis- 
pose |>f  major  daims.  This  is  especially  true 
of  medical  malpractice  claims  filed  with  the 
Vete^ns  AdmlnlstraUon.  The  expertise  de- 
veloped by  our  attorneys  through  years  of 
Inves^gatlng  such  claims  warrants  entrust- 
mentjwith  significant  setUement  authority. 


idgmenti 


April  SI,  1987 

19. 1966.  the  General  Ooun- 
the  AsaiBtant  Attorney  General 
Division  urging  that  the  Depart- 
propose  and  strong  sup- 
increase  in  aettlement  an- 
has  sinoe  advised  that  it  has 
to  this  proposal. 

would  permit  the  Adminia- 

administrative  tort  claims  to 

delegated  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 

its  in  excess  of  the  delegation 

to  be  subject  to  approval  by 

it  of  Justice. 

costs  to  the  VA  appropria- 
assodated  with  this  proposal 
tort  claims  setUe- 
of  $3,500  are  paid  by  GAD 
fund, 
of  Managonent  and  Budget 
has  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
bill  to  the  Congress  from  the 
of  the  AdministraUon's  program. 

Thomas  K.  Tukhaoi. 

Administrator. 

:oi(-bt-8k:tior  Am altsis 
SecUon  JOI  of  the  bill  provides  for  amend- 
ing 38  U JUC.  i  639  to  clarify  the  6-year  stat- 
ute of  limltaUons  for  the  United  States  to 
sue  and  to  {specify  an  accrual  date. 

There  is  no  statute  of  limltaUons  in  the 
current  la^,  however,  38  U.S.C.  1 3415  is  the 
forth  the  period  of  Umita- 
for  the  United  States  to 
acUons  arising  in  tort  (3  years) 
(6  years).  Because  of  uncertain- 
e  nature  of  the  Government's 
ion.  it  is  unclear  whether  a  6- 
limitaUons   period   would 
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statute 
tlons 
bring  suit 
or  coni 
ty  as  to 
right  of 
year  or 
awjly. 

The  United  States  has  the  right  to  recover 
its  cost  of  health  care  furnished  under  cir- 
cumstanoM  creating  a  tort  liability  by  virtue 
of  the  Federal  Medical  Care  Recovery  Act 
43  U.S.C.  1 3651,  et  teQ.  The  3-year  period  in 
which  suit]  may  be  brought  in  these  cases  Is 
governed  by  28  U.S.C.  1 2415(b),  the  limlta- 
Uons period  in  which  the  United  States 
must  bring  an  acUon  on  a  claim  sounding  in 
tort  Sectito  639  of  UUe  38  authorizes  the 
VA  to  reco4rer  the  cost  of  medical  care  under 
crime  victim,  no-fault  snd  workers  compen- 
sation laws,  and  health-care  contracts.  For 
lack  of  a  Specific  limltaUons  period  in  the 
statute,  the  Government  has  argued  that 
the  6-year  statute  of  limltaUons  applicable 
to  acUons  by  the  United  States  founded 
upon  an  express  or  implied  contract  Is  appli- 
cable. 28  aS.C.  i  3415(a). 

AddiUonally,  there  is  uncertainty  as  to 
when  the  'statute  of  UmltaUoos  begins  to 
run;  le.,  fkvt  or  last  day  of  treatment.  Sec- 
tion 101  of  the  bill  specifies  the  time  in 
which  suitj^  could  be  brought  by  the  United 
States,  nofing  that  the  acUon  accrues  on 
the  date  of  compleUon  of  VA  treatment 
giving  rise  |to  the  claim. 

SecUon  801  of  the  bill  would  amend  38 
U.S.C.  14116  to  extend  protecUon  to  VA 
health  case  personnel  from  stilts  alleging 
commissioB  of  certain  so-called  "IntenUon- 
al"  torts  dvring  medical  care  or  treatment 

SecUcm  14116  currently  <nimiint«H|  vA 
medical  personnel  from  suits  for  medical 
malpracUoe  by  subsUtutlng  the  United 
States  as  ttie  sole  defendant  under  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  (Tlaims  Act  (FTCA). 

The  FTPA.  at  28  UAC.  i  2680(h),  ex- 
cludes, however,  certain  so-called  "inten- 
Uonal"  tcrts;  e.g..  assault  battery,  libel, 
slander,  lalse  imprisonment  etc.  Some 
courts  hoi  I  that  where  State  law  characto^ 


iaes  the  act  complained  of  as  one  of  the  ex- 
cepted torts,  the  VA  employee  is  not  tmmu- 
niaed  and  suit  proceeds  agikinst  him  or  her 
individually.  The  most  commtm  example  is 
where  State  law  treats  an  acUcm  for  lack  of 
consent  to  a  medical  procedure  as  sounding 
In  battery. 

The  draft  bill  would  waive  the  FTCA  ex- 
clusions, permitting  suit  against  the  United 
States  where  the  acts  complained  of  arose 
in  the  course  of  medical  treatment  The  VA 
medical  care  provider  would  thereby  be  im- 
munised from  personal  liability. 

If  enacted,  the  scope  of  Immunity  for  VA 
medical  personnel  would  be  essentially  the 
same  as  that  enjoyed  by  personnel  of  other 
agendes  whose  more  recent  Immunity  stat- 
utes anticipated  the  problem  this  draft  bUl 
Is  designed  to  eliminate. 

The  costs  are  wiinimni  since  the  problon 
only  arises  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  in 
certain  states. 

Section  202  is  designed  to  remove  the  cur- 
rent $25,000  limitaUon  on  the  Agency  to 
setUe  administraUve  tort  claims  under  the 
Federal  Tort  Clalnu  Act  and  replace  it  with 
such  monetary  authority  as  may  be  delegat- 
ed to  the  Administrator  by  the  Attorney 
OeneraL  The  current  limitation  Is  contained 
in  secUon  2673  of  tlUe  38.  United  States 
Code,  and  applies  to  all  agendes.  Only  a  few 
of  the  agendes.  however,  handle  a  large 
volume  of  major  tort  claims  such  as  those 
Bounding  in  medical  malpracUoe,  and  the 
setUement  value  of  most  such  claims  ex- 
ceeds $35,000. 

Because  the  limitaUon  on  setUement  au- 
thority Is  contained  in  a  statute,  it  can  be 
increased  only  through  legislaUon.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  in  the  past  pro- 
posed legislaUon  to  raise  agency  setUement 
authority  to  $60,000,  but  no  proposal  has 
been  induded  in  the  Department's  legisla- 
Uve programs  since  1983. 

The  $25,000  limitaUon  Is  now  almost  20 
years  old.  and  an  Increase  in  agency  author- 
ity Is  long  overdue.  The  United  States  Attor- 
neys' settlement  authority,  which  is  delegat- 
ed by  the  Attorney  General  through  regula- 
Uon.  has  Increased  from  $20,000  to  $200,000 
since  1975.  There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  an  increase  In  setUement  authority 
would  lead  to  a  corresponding  tendency 
toward  unwarranted  higher  agency  setUe- 
ments.  Indeed,  comparisons  between  agency 
setUements  and  those  achieved  in  liUgaUon 
Indicate  that  even  with  regard  to  medical 
malpracUce  claims  for  personal  injury  or 
wrongful  death,  agency  negotiated  setUe- 
ments tend  to  be  lower.  AdministraUve  reso- 
luU(m  of  claims  should  be  encouraged  both 
as  an  advantage  to  the  claimant  in  terms  of 
a  speedier  recovery  snd  sa  more  economical 
to  the  Oovemment 

In  this  context  it  is  anomalous  to  have 
agendes  limited  to  $25,000  authority  while 
United  States  Attorney  offices  have  been 
delegated  authority  of  $300,000.  This  large 
differential  between  agency  and  U.S.  Attor- 
ney authority  is  productive  of  llUgaUon. 
higher  setUements.  and  Increased  costs. 

In  1984,  the  AdministraUve  (inference  of 
the  United  States  In  considering  a  study  of 
agendes'  bw>dH"g  of  tort  and  other  mone- 
tary claims,  recommended  that  "Congress 
should  systematically  raise  ceilings  on  aU 
agency  authority  to  setUe  claims  where  In- 
flaUon  has  rendered  obsolete  the  present 
levels."  Given  the  inflation  that  has  oc- 
curred since  the  establishment  of  the 
$35,000  limit  the  need  for  an  adjustment  is 
obvious  if  agendes  are  to  continue  to  dis- 
pose of  major  claims.  This  is  e^edally  true 
of  medical  m>ipr«/<i«»  claims  filed  with  the 


Veterans  Administration.  The  expertiae  de- 
veloped by  Veterana  Administration  attor- 
neys throu^  years  of  investigating  such 
claims  warrants  entnistment  with  signifi- 
cant settlement  authority. 

On  December  19.  1985,  the  VA  General 
Counsd  wrote  to  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  Civil  Division  urging  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  propose  and 
strtMigly  support  a  legislaUve  Increase  in  set- 
Uement authority. 

Jtistioe  has  since  advised  that  it  does  not 
oppose  the  current  VA  proposal. 

Section  303  would  permit  the  Administra- 
tor to  settie  administraUve  tort  claims  to 
the  extmt  delegated  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eraL Settlements  in  excess  of  the  delegation 
would  ccmtlnue  to  be  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

There  are  no  costs  to  the  Veterans  Admln- 
lstraUon appropriations  account  associated 
with  this  proposal  since  all  administraUve 
tort  claim  setUements  in  excess  of  $3,500 
are  paid  by  GAO  out  of  the  judgment  fund. 


(f) 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  1064.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
adult  day  health  cue  program  and  au- 
thorize contract  halfway  house  care 
for  veterans  with  chronic  psychiatric 
disabilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


ALTBUIATIVS  CASB  AMXinniBaTS  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request,  S.  1064.  the  proposed  "Al- 
ternative Care  Amendments  Act  of 
1987."  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  submitted  this  legislation  by 
letter  dated  March  31.  1987,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  Is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduce 
ing— so  that  there  will  be  specific  blUs 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affabs  Committee.  Thus,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provision  of.  as  well  as  any  amend- 
ment to,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RacoRO  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  March  31.  1987.  transmit- 
tal letter  and  enclosed  analysis  of  the 
proposed  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

S.  1064 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Revnaentativet  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congnu  aaeembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Alternative 
Care  Amendments  Act  of  1987". 

(b)  Exc^t  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a 
secUon  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  secUon 
or  other  provision  of  UUe  38,  United  States 
Code. 


Sk.  a.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  i 
of  sectloB  690  is  amended  by  strlkiiw ' 
and  msotlng  in  lieu  thereof  "1991". 

(b)  The  Veterans'  Health  Care  Amend- 
menU  of  19n  (Publie  Law  9g-lM.  97  Stat 
9M)  is  amotded  in  seetkm  108(e>  by  stilklog 
"1988"  and  inserting  in  Usu  thoeof  "IMl". 

Sac  3.  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  17  ia 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foOowlog 
new  section: 

-e«Ma  Coirtraet  twfrat  far  vctctaM  with 

ckitMik  psyfhistrif  ilMMiWIis 

"(aXl)  The  Administrator  may  contract 
for  care,  treatment  aitd  rehabilitative  sov- 
loes  in  halfway  houses,  therapeutic  commu- 
nities, psychiatric  reddeatial  treatment  cen- 
ters, and  other  community-based  treatment 
facilities  for  any  veteran  described  in  sec- 
tion 613(aKlXB)  or  section  613(fXlXAXU) 
who  is  suffering  from  a  chronic  psychiatric 
disability. 

"(3)  Before  furnishing  such  care  and  serv- 
ices to  sny  veterans  through  a  omtract  fa- 
cility, the  Administrator  shall  approve  (in 
accordance  with  such  criteria  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  preacrlbe)  the  Quality  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  operated  by  such 
facility  for  the  purpose  for  which  such  vet- 
eran Is  to  be  furnished  such  care  and  aerv- 
Icea. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  not  contract 
for  care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
after  September  30, 1991.". 

(b)  Not  later  than  Mardi  31. 1991.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  report  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Administrator 
pertaining  to  the  operation  of  the  program 
authorised  by  this  section. 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  is  amended  by  inaoting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  6a0A  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

wtth 


"CZOB.    CoBtnct   trtefmt    for 
chronic  pqrcfalatrte  AsabUHks.". 

OmcE  or  TBS  AmfnnsiXATtn. 

ViTBLun  Arr Aixs. 
Waahinoton.  DC  ManA  31. 1937. 
Hon.  GaoBox  Busk. 
Preeident  of  the  Senate, 
Waahinoton,  DC. 

DxAB  Mb.  Pxbsidbr:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  tiUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  exend  the  adult  day 
health  care  program  and  authorise  contract 
halfway  houae  care  for  veterana  with  chron- 
ic psychiatric  disabilities"  with  the  request 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  apmoprlate  com- 
mittee for  iMtmipt  conslderatkm  and  enact- 
ment. 

This  draft  bill  would  extend  one  of  VA's 
alternative  care  pilot  programs  and  create 
authority  for  a  new  one.  VA's  authority  to 
<^>erate  the  adult  day  health  care  pilot  pro- 
gram expires  on  September  SO.  1988.  This 
bill  would  extend  that  program  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1991.  The  t^  would  alao  author- 
ize the  VA  to  establish  a  pilot  program  to 
provide  contract  treatment  in  halfway 
houses,  therapeutic  communitiea.  psychiat- 
ric residential  treatment  centers,  and  other 
commuxUty-based  treatment  facilities  to  eli- 
gible veterans  with  chronic  psychiatric  dis- 
abilitiea. 

Currently,  VA  has  limited  alternatives  for 
placing  veterans  with  chronic  psychiatric 
problems  who  no  longer  need  Inpatient  psy- 
chiatric care.  Often,  such  veterans  are 
simply  discharged  and  seen  as  outpatienta. 
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to  tlM  VA  fei  BMd  of  hip«H«nt  eare.  OUier 

tobeappfo- 

for  dtataist  to  eoaaMoittr  nuiMuc 

an  itoif ed  or 

to  ean  for  iMordilatrlc 

ttuH  often  rafuae 

X  retum  them  to 

VA  wiMB  ttiey  ara  unable  to  care  for 

Flaallr.  VA  bealth  care  provfclas 

tt  naoHtoiy  to  retata  a  patient  in 

VA  taovttal  aa  an  iapattant  when  other 

Thia  prafMnta 

obtalninc 


to 
the 


tha 


Thia  nav  pOot  ptoiram  voold  fhre  VA  an- 
other ptaoaoMBt  optlOB  bj  peradttinc  VA  to 

diJatrlc  tMMiitluMi  to  halfwaj  bouaea  with 
wlildi  the  VA  voold  oontraet  Veterans  tn 
halfvay  hoaeea  voold  receive  needed  treat- 
ment for  their  dironic  payrhlatrtc  dtaabfl- 
tttea  in  an  cutiiuuuMUt  leaa  reatilctlve  than 
ahoMtal  parehlatile  unit  m  addition,  we 
bdieve  thia  pilot  piottam  would  pennit  VA 
to  rednee  the  aMnae  lencth  of  atay  for  In- 
patlenti  with  paychlatrle  diaordera.  Finally, 
tt  would  be  leaa  expenatve  than  bomital  or 
nuirinc  hoaae  care  and  probably  more  >uo- 
oeatful  than  rimply  rdeodnc  tbeoe  patienU 
directly  Into  the  eonmunlty. 

Tbla  <kaft  bill  would  alao  extend  author- 
ity for  VA"!  adnlt  day  health  care  procram. 
PubUe  Law  9e-lM  gave  VA  authority  to  es- 
k  pilot  pracram  to  fumlab  eUsible 
with  adult  day  health  care  at  VA 
fMmtlea  and  throuch  contract  teeOitiea.  VA 
ii  alao  required  to  conduct  a  atudy  of  the 
pnaMon  of  thia  care  under  this  authority 
and  to  report  tti  raautta  to  the  Oonunlttees 
flo  Vetetana  Affidra  by  Pebruary  1,  1988.  In 
thia  report,  VA  muat  tadude  a  reoonmienda- 
tton  with  reipect  to  eontinninc  or  termlnat- 
taw  the  adult  day  health  care  protram. 

VA  has  been  fumishlnc  adult  day  health 
in  VA  faculties  under  this  authority 
the  sununer  of  IMS.  and  soon  will 
ownmence  a  randoDlaed  control  study  of 
the  care  provided.  We  anticipate  that  this 
risoronaly  dealinwl  study  wm  begtn  in  the 
wpttDg  of  IMT  and  continue  through  fiacal 
year  1880  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  Inf  or- 
matian  for  the  final  rqmrt.  With  the  pro- 
mulgatton  thia  aprtat  of  authorizing  regula- 
tiona.  we  antleipato  alao  t^ftrtntng  to  pro- 
vide adult  day  health  care  through  contract 
faculties. 

With  these  phases  of  the  mogram  just 
coming  on  line.  VA's  experience  by  Febru- 
ary 1888  with  the  provision  of  adutt  day 
health  care  wmiikely  be  too  limited  a  iMwia 
on  which  to  provide  daU  on  medical  effica- 
cy and  coat-effecUveuess  or  on  whldi  to  reo- 
onmiend  whether  this  authortty  should  be 
extended  permanently.  In  our  Judgment, 
however,  adult  day  health  care  remains  a 
very  praaistaig  alternative  to  Institutional- 
Intton.  and  we  urge  that  thia  authmity  not 
be  permitted  to  expire,  extending  the  au- 
thortty to  provide  adnlt  day  health  care 
imtil  September  SO.  IMl.  would  aUow  VA 
sufficient  time  to  obtain  the  information 
needed  for  the  study  and  the  report  to  Ccm- 


^  We  expect  no  additional  cost  to  result 
tma  enacting  the  provlsian  auttaoriatng 
contract  halfway  bouse  care  for  veterans 
with  chronic  paydilatric  dlsabilltiea.  We 
project  that  extenaion  of  authority  for  the 
Agency  to  operate  the  adutt  day  bealth  care 
program  untfl  September  80.  IMl.  would  be 
$80,178  million  over  the  three  year  [wrlod. 


I  ci  8T.18S  mflUon  for  each  of  the 
two  flaoal  years  and  $8,818  mllllan  in 
I  third.  Funding  for  thia  program  ta  con- 
tained in  the  Presldsnt's  1988  budget. 

4klvlee  has  been  received  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  that  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  legtala- 
tiof  to  the  Congress  and  that  Its  enactment 
wogld  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
Pr«klent. 

Sincerely, 

TBoiua  K.  ToaiiAaB; 

Adminirfrotor. 

AwALTan  or  PaoroaxD  Box 
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1(a)  of  the  draft  Ull  statea  the 
unis  title:  "Alternative  Care  Amendments 
Adof  loor*. 

S^tion  1(b)  of  the  draft  bfll  provldea  that 
Dt  of  a  section  or  other  provl- 
sia4  of  law  made  by  this  bill  shall  be  consid- 
ere  I  as  an  amendment  of  a  section  or  other 
prorlskm  of  Utle  M.  United  States  Codt, 
unl  MB  otherwise  expressly  provided. 

S  tcticm  Ka)  of  the  draft  bOl  would  amend 
U&C.  i880(fX3)  to  extend  by  three 
years  the  VA's  authority  to  ixovide  adult 
day  health  care  to  eligible  veterans  In  VA 
and  contract  facilities.  Currently,  the  law 
pro^des  that  this  authority  wm  expire  on 
Seiftember  30.  1988.  fiiactment  of  this  pro- 
vtd^n  would  result  in  a  cost  of  $30,176,000 
tntk  the  three  year  period. 

Saction  3(b)  would  amend  section  103(c) 
of  Fubllc  lAw  98-160  (the  Veterans'  Health 
Caik  Amendments  of  1983)  to  extend  by 
three  years  the  date  by  which  the  Adminis- 
trator is  required  to  report  to  the  Congrea- 
stooal  Committees  on  Veterans  Affairs  on 
the  results  of  the  VA's  study  of  the  medical 
efflfcacy  and  cost-effectiveness  of  furnishing 
adtat  day  health  care. 

Section  3(a)  would  amend  chapter  17  of 
UU«  38  of  the  United  States  Oxle  to  add  a 
new  section  6303  to  authorise  the  VA  to 
c(Hi|ract  with  halfway  houses  and  other  f  a- 
dllaes  to  provide  care  to  eligible  veterans 
suffering  from  chronic  psychiatric  disabil- 
ttie$.  Veterans  eligible  for  this  care  would 
be: 

VSterans  with  service-connected  dlsabil- 
ltiea rated  at  50  percent  or  more,  38  VS.C. 
i6]a(aXl)(B).  and 

Veterans  eligible  for  hospital  care  under 
38  V-S.C.  1610  who  have  been  furnished 
ho^kital.  nursing  home,  domiciliary  care.  38 
VMC.  I  OlKfXlXAXil).  The  limitotion^  set 
forHi  in  section  613(fXlXAXU)  on  the  provi- 
sloil  of  medical  services  to  these  veterans 
woilld  not  apply,  however,  to  this  contract 
kority. 

new  authority  would  require  the  Ad- 
to  approve  the  quality  and  ef- 
Iveness  of  the  program  operated  by  a 
contract  facility  before  referring  a  veteran 
th^.  In  addition,  authority  to  contract  for 
hallway  house  care  under  this  new  author- 
ity povM  exirire  cm  September  30. 1991.  En- 
actment of  this  provision  would  not  result 
in  gny  additional  costs  to  the  Oovemment. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  draft  bill  would  require 
the  Administrator  to  report  to  the  Cmgrea- 
BloQal  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  find- 
ing4  and  recommendations  pertaining  to  the 
operation  of  this  new  alternative  care  pilot 
program.  The  report  would  be  due  no  later 
tha^  BCarch  31. 1901. 

Section  3(c)  would  amend  the  table  of  sec- 
tloi^  at  the  beginning  of  ch^ter  17  of  title 
38.  jUnited  States  Code,  to  reflect  the  addl- 
Uoi|  of  section  OMB. 


aut 


By    Mr.    CRANSTON    (by    le- 
auegt): 
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OM  csu.  PAT  warn.  < 

Mr.  ORANSTON.  Mr.  Preaident,  aa 
chaimiin  of  the  Veterans'  Affalia 
Coounlttee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
a  1065,  a  bm  authoriiinc 
of  Veterans'  Affairs 
on  call  pay  to  certain  dvfl 
Ith-care  peraonneL  The  Ad- 
»r  of  Veterans'  Affairs  sub- 
mitted tliis  legislation  by  letter  dated 
search  31.  1987.  to  the  President  of 
theSenkte. 

My  iQtroduetiCHi  of  tliis  measure  is 
in  keeiiing  with  the  policy  which  I 
liave  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so  jtliat  there  wlU  be  qwcif  ic  bills 
my  colleagues  and  others 
their  attention  and  com- 
administration-propoaed 
Ion  referred  to  the  Veter- 
Tairs  Committee.  Thus.  I  re- 
le  right  to  support  or  oppose 
Ions  of,  as  well  as  any 
lent  to,  this  legislation. 

It.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
Racoss  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er withlthe  March  31.  1987,  transmit- 
tal letter  and  enclosed  section-by-seo- 
tion  analysis  of  the  proposed  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBsj  as  follows: 

a  1065 

Be  U  eioctod  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houee 
of  Repn  lentoHvee  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congrea*  ouenMed,  That  sec- 
Uon  410^1  of  UUe  38.  United  Stotes  Code,  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subse^on  (1).  inserting  a  semkolcm  in 
lieu  ther  !of .  and  adding  the  following: 

"(J)  Mc  twlthstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  health  care  employee,  or  employee 
provlcUng  services  incident  to  health  care, 
employed  pursuant  to  title  5  or  sectlcm 
4104(3)  of  this  title,  who  is  officially  sched- 
uled to  be  on  call  outside  his  or  her  regular 
hours  or^on  a  holiday  designated  by  Federal 
statute  cr  Executive  order  shall  be  paid  at  a 
rate  equal  to  ten  per  centum  of  the  hourly 
overtlme{  rate  for  services  in  excess  of  his  or 
'ly  scheduled  duty  for  each  hour 
call  duty,  except  for  such  time  as 
may  be  called  back  to  work." 


VnBAm'  AmmnsTXAnoa. 
WaaMnoton.  DC,  Manh  31. 1997. 
^bobBdsh. 
oftheSenate. 
DC. 

Pusnmr  We  transmit  here- 
bill  "To  amend  title  38,  United 
to  authorise  the  Administrator 
Affairs  to  provide  on  call  pay  to 
ivU  service  health-care  personnd" 
request  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
committee  for  prompt  oonaid»- 
favOTaUe  action, 
bin  addresses  a  serious  problem 
the  Veterans  Administration  (VA)  expol- 
ences  In  ensuring  that  certain  health-care 


support  pennnnel.  such  as  x-ray,  laborato- 
ry  operating  room  and  other  technOloglste 
and  technlrlans.  appototed  pursuant  to  title 
5  United  States  Code,  or  section  4104(3)  of 
titie  38.  United  Statea  Code,  are  available  In 
^^^f«^^^^.f^l  emergencies  or  for  unf orseen  medi- 
cal needs  whlA  occur  outside  their  regular 
duty  hours.  To  assure  that  these  employees 
arc  available  on  an  "on-call"  basis,  the  VA 
must  place  them  in  a  "standby"  duty  status 
whereby  they  are  physically  confined  status 
to  their  duty  stations,  and  pay  them  stand- 
by duty  piemltun  pay  mandated  by  section 
5545  of  UUe  5,  United  Statea  Code,  whether 
or  not  they  are  actually  called  back  to  work. 
However,  while  employees  "on  call"  are  sub- 
ject to  being  called  back  to  work  outside  reg- 
ular tours  of  duty,  their  physical  move- 
mente  are  not  ocmflned  to  a  designated  duty 
station,  but  they  may  arrange  for  others  to 
respond  to  call  or  leave  a  telephone  number 
by  which  they  can  be  reached  should  their 
services  be  raqulred.  CMi  service  employees 
are  not  paid  while  "on  call":  If  caUed  back  to 
work,  they  receive  overtime  pay  for  the  time 
actoally  worked.  (A  minimum  of  two  hours 
overtime  pay  must  be  paid,  regardless  of  the 
actual  time  worked.) 

Not  only  does  Uie  Administrator  lacA  au- 
thority to  require  dvU  service  employees  to 
be  "on  call."  but  the  lack  of  pay  for  this 
duty  means  these  employees  have  very  lltUe 
Incentive  to  voluntarOy  agree  to  hold  them- 
selves "on  calL"  Thus,  this  approach  has 
been  unsuccessful  In  achieving  the  needed 
coverage.  As  a  result,  VA  has  had  to  resort 
to  standby  duty  pay  to  assure  the  availabil- 
ity of  these  employees  in  the  event  they 
must  be  called  back  to  work  outside  their 
regular  duty  hours. 

Although  standby  duty  ensures  the  avaU- 
ablllty  of  employees,  it  Is  very  exi)enslve. 
The  rate  of  standby  premium  pay,  which  be- 
comes part  of  each  paycheck  the  employee 
receives  durtaog  the  period  that  the  employ- 
ee has  the  recurring  standby  obligation  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  workweek.  Is  at  least  5 
pereent,  and  can  be  as  high  as  2S  percent,  of 
the  basic  rate  of  pay.  Furthermore,  standby 
premium  pay  Is  computed  on  an  annual 
basis.  Baaed  on  the  current  Oeneral  Sched- 
ule, standby  duty  could  thus  add  as  much  as 
$6,000  In  annual  payroll  for  each  of  the  VA 
employees  affected. 

The  VA's  lack  of  authority  to  place  dvU 
service  health-care  employees  "on  call'  to 
respond  to  medical  emergencies  or  unfor- 
seen  medical  needs  contrasts  unfavorably 
with  ite  authority  to  Impose  those  duty  re- 
quirements on  UUe  38  registered  nurses. 
Section  4107  of  UUe  38  authorises  VA  to 
schedule  these  Utle  38  health-care  person- 
nel on  an  "on  call"  basis  Individually  as  the 
need  arises.  In  addition,  it  authorises  a  pay 
rate  of  only  10  percent  of  the  hourly  over- 
time rate  those  employees  ordinarily  re- 
ceive, rather  than  the  higher  rate  for  UUe  5 
standby  rate.  Moreover,  under  the  UUe  38 
"on  call"  authority,  employees  receive  pre- 
mium pay  only  for  each  hour  of  actual  "on 
call"   status.   This  different  treatment  of 
health-care  employees  paid  under  UUe  38 
and  UUe  5  creates  an  anomaly  between  VA 
and  the  private  sector  where,  we  believe, 
health-facility  managements  may  schedule 
all  health-care  employees  as  needed  at  sub- 
stantially the  same  pay  rates. 

The  draft  bill  would  solve  these  problems 
by  authoriidng  the  Administrator  to  pay  "on 
call"  pay  to  dvil  service  healthcare  person- 
nel In  the  same  manner  that  this  pay  is  pro- 
vided to  UUe  38  registered  nurses.  Under 
this  bill,  VA  could  schedule  these  health- 
care personnel  "on  caU"  as  necessary  with- 


out institotlng  costly  standby  pay  or  relying 
oo  the  cooperation  of  VA  enodoyees  to  meet 
patient  care  needa. 

(Under  38  UB.C.  f  4107(f).  the  VA  has  the 
authority  to  pay  "on  call"  pay  to  emidoyees 
appointed  under  38  UJB.C.  1 4104(3)  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  pays  "on  caU"  pay  to  reg- 
istered nursee  only  when  necessary  to  re- 
cruit or  retain  this  section  4104(3)  employ- 
ees. This  current  authority  does  not  extend 
to  the  circumstances  which  the  draft  bill  ad- 
diessea,  Le.,  assuring  the  availability  of 
these  employees  outside  their  normal  duty 
houra.) 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  draft  bill, 
if  enacted,  will  provide  VA  dear  authority 
to  meet  ito  patient  care  responsibility  in  a 
more  cost  efficient  manner. 

No  Increased  costs  are  associated  with  the 
draft  bill's  enactmoit.  Cost  savings  are  esti- 
mated to  be  1.1  mnilmi  dollars. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advlaed  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submisskm  of  this  draft  bOl  to  the  Congress 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

TB01IA8  K.  TinWAGB, 

Administrator. 


a.sa 


SacnoH-BT-Sacnoit  Amaltsis 


The  bUl  would  amend  section  4107  of  tiUe 
38.  United  States  Code,  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (J)  authorizing  the  AdministratcM' 
to  provide  "on  call"  pay  to  <avil  Service 
health-care  employees  appointed  pursuant 
to  titie  5,  United  States  Code,  or  section 
4104(3)  of  ttUe  38.  United  Statea  Code,  In 
the  same  manner  that  this  pay  Is  provided 
to  UUe  38  registered  nurses,  tmder  subsec- 
tion 4107(eX8).  Such  pay  would  be  comput- 
ed on  the  same  basis  as  it  is  for  the  title  38 
health-care  employeea.  who  receive  "on 
call"  pay  at  10  percent  of  the  overtime 
hourly  rate  of  pay  for  each  hour  of  "on 
call"  duty,  except  for  such  time  as  they  are 
called  hmdk.  to  duty,  when  they  receive  regu- 
lar overtime  pay. 

The  Intent  of  the  proposed  bUl  is  to  pro- 
vide the  Administrator  authority  to  require 
these  dvU  service  health-care  employees  to 
rematai  available  for  "on  call"  duty  as  neces- 
sary and  to  pay  them  the  same  ratea  of  pay 
that  are  paid  to  titie  38  registered  nurses, 
who  may  be  required  to  remain  "on  call"  as 
necessary,  instead  of  standby  premium  pay 
under  section  5545  of  titie  5,  which  is  more 
costly.  (Although  section  4104<3)  employees 
are  appointed  under  UUe  38  and  may  be 
paid  under  certain  titie  38  pay  authorities, 
these  employees  are  OvU  Service  employees 
and  must  be  paid  standby  premium  pay 
under  section  6646  of  UUe  6,  United  States 
0>de. 

The  VA  authority  under  38  UAC. 
14107(f)  to  pay  titie  38  "on  caU"  pay  to 
these  employees  is  limited  to  situations 
where  the  VA  has  difficulty  recruiting  or  re- 
taining these  employees,  and  does  not 
extend  to  the  circumstances  addressed  by 
this  section,  i.e..  assuring  the  availability  of 
these  employees  outside  their  normal  duty 
hours.) 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothoum.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  CMr. 
QaassLBT]  was  added  as  a  cusponanr  of 
S.  39.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  make  the  exclu- 
sion from  gross  income  of  amountB 
paid  for  employee  educattonal  assist' 
ance  permanent. 

a.«e 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motwihaii,  the 
name  of  the  Senatw  from  North 
DalcoU  [Mr.  Bubdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  8.  49.  a  UU  to  amend  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to 
establish  as  a  priority  the  conveyance 
of  surplus  Federal  pn«ierty  f <»-  use  as 
correctional  facilities  to  alleviate  the 
shortage  of  prison  9aoe  resulting 
from  the  increase  in  drug  crime  con- 
victions. 

S.  SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buboick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  51.  a  bOl  to  prohibit 
smoking  In  public  conveyances. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS 


S.  3> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moyiuhaii,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Rnol  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  33.  a  bill  entlUed  the  "Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Funds  Management  Act 
of  1987". 


a.  SI 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  MKizmAUM, 

the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MotkihamI.  and  the  Senar 
tor  from  MassachuaetU  [Mr.  Kbbt] 
were  added  as  coapoosors  of  S.  81.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  to  establish  the  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  related  dementias  hcxne 
and  community  based  services  blodt 
grant. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iHOim.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dncoif],  the  Senator  frt»n  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bxtrsick].  the  Soiator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  ChatbI.  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Rxis],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCaih]  were  added  as  consponsors  of 
S.  104.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organizar 
tion  known  as  the  Naticmal  Academies 
of  Practice. 

s.  las 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihoute,  the 

name    of    the    Senator    from   North 

Dakota  [Mr.  (DohsasI  was  added  as  a 

cosponsor  of  S.  123,  a  bOl  to  amend 

title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

to  provide  that  psychologist  services 

are  covered  under  part  B  of  Medicare. 

a.  S4t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Obio  jtfc. 

MrrzERBAtnil  was  added  as  a  ooqion- 

sor  of  S.  249,  a  bill  to  grant  en4>loyees 

parental  and  temporary  medical  leave 

under  certain  circumstances,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

a.  SSI 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  MATStmsflA, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  RocKBrcLLBt]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  261.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  Peace 
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Oarden  on  •  ilte  to  be  aelected  by  the 
Seerstary  of  tlie  bteitor. 

At  the  nqimt  of  Mr.  MAmmAo*. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  £rom  Minls- 
■tppl  Olr.  Oocmuur]  was  added  as  a  co- 
iponeor  of  8.  S68.  a  bQl  to  am«nd  the 
PBderal  Food.  Drug,  and  Coametic  Act 
to  ban  the  rehnportatioo  of  drusa  in 
the  Dtalted  States,  to  place  restrictions 
on  drug  samples,  to  ban  certain  resales 
of  drugs  purchased  by  hoq>ltals  and 
other  health  care  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

•.40T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oabm.  the 
namw  of  the  Swiator  from  Missouri 
CMr.  DAnroaiH],  the  Senator  from 
HawaU  [Mr.  Ihoutx],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  BCatsuhaga].  the 
Senator  from  AlaAa  [Mr.  Minkow- 
ski], and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pbbsslb],  were  added  as 
oovonsorB  of  &  407.  a  bQl  to  grant  a 
FMeral  charter  to  the  Challenger 
Center,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I.  47* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dosd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buboick]  was  added  as  a 
C09onBor  of  &  476,  a  bill  to  provide 
■wrtiitance  in  the  development  of  new 
or  improved  programs  to  help  younger 
persons  throui^  grants  to  the  States 
for  commimity  planning,  services,  and 
traininr.  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices an  operating  agency  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  Administration  on  Chil- 
dren. Youth,  and  Fsmilies;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Toung  Americans. 

8.4tS 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  KDnnrnT,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HoKzira],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PaozMxas],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  RmLS],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  HskulskiI,  and 
the  Senator  fran  Ohio  [Mr.  Mnz- 
BHBAuic],  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  492.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  ReUtions  Act  to  increase  the 
stability  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
building  and  construction  industry. 
n,  (OS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lcvni.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiBTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  508.  a  biU  to  amend  tiUe  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
protections  available  to  Federal  em- 
ployees against  prohibited  personnel 
practices,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  S39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hklms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hounras]  was  withdrawn  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  523,  a  bill  to  amend 
tWe  39,  United  Stetes  Code,  to  extend 
to  certain  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Postal  Service  the  same  procedur- 
al and  appeal  rights  with  respect  to 
certain  adverse  peronnel  actions  as  are 
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afforped  to  Federal  employees  under 
tiUe  I.  United  States  Code. 

I  S.B4* 

At  ihe  request  of  Mr.  Hoixnias,  the 
namep  of  the  Senator  f  nxn  Massachu- 
setts :  [Mr.  Kkrht]  and  the  Senator 
from  :  Aransas  [Mr.  Btncpxits]  were 
added  as  ooqMnsors  of  S.  549.  a  biU  to 
renedy  injury  to  the  UJS.  textile  and 
apparel  industries  caused  by  increased 
imports. 

I  asM 

At  ^e  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
nameiof  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  pcConciin]  was  added  as  a  co- 
qmnattr  of  S.  589,  a  bUl  to  provide  pro- 
cedures for  calling  Federal  constitu- 
tional conventions  under  article  V  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  amendments 
to  thoi  U.S.  Constitution. 


At  the 
the  name 
DakoU 
cosponsor 
ch^ter 
Code,  to 
provide  a 
Ilglous 
sons  in 
beliefs. 


April  21, 1987 
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a.  YM 

'equest  of  Mr.  MRzmBAUit, 

of  the  Senator  from  North 

BuBDicx]  was  added  as  a 

of  S.  794.  a  bUl  to  amend 

of  title  18,  United  States 

ii  opose  criminal  penalties  and 

'  dvil  action  for  damage  to  re- 

and  for  injury  to  per- 

free  exercise  of  religious 


Utt 


1) 


pniperty 
Uie 


j  8.  590 

At  ithe  request  of  Mr.  Orajoc.  the 

name^  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 

and  the  Senator  from  Utah 

ITCH]  were  added  as  cosponsors 

(90,  a  bill  to  authorize  negotia- 

■  a  North  American  free  trade 

promote  free  trade,  and  for 

>urpo8e8. 

8.  404 

At  ttie  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 

namesi  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

rs]  and  the  Senator  from 

[Mr.  Lbvih]  were  added  as 

>rs  of  S.  604,  a  bill  to  promote 

_    (tect  taxpayer  rights,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

I  8.  703 

At  tlie  request  of  Bfo.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
DakoU ,  [Mr.  Buroick]  was  added  as  a 
cospoE  jor  of  S.  703.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  1( .  United  States  Code,  including 
the  Child  Protection  Act,  to  create 
remedies  for  children  and  other  vic- 
tims of  pornography,  and  for  other 


purposes. 

I  8.  718 

At  t<ie  request  of  Mr.  Matsxtnaga, 
the  natne  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakot^  [Bfr.  Buroick]  was  added  as  a 
cospon^r  of  S.  718,  a  bill  to  eliminate 
oation  with  regard  to  mental 
illness  Under  Medicare. 

8.  778 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kxhhedt,  the 
names  bf  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
ilSx.  BbRXH],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota!  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  liwa  [Mr.  Grasslsy],  the  Sena- 
tor froti  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ikoute],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Monn- 
HAK]  ^re  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
778,  a  >ill  to  authorize  a  star  schools 
prograqa  under  which  grants  are  made 
to  edhcational  telecommunications 
partnerships  to  develop,  construct, 
and  acdulre  telecommunications  facili- 
ties ai«l  equipment  in  order  to  im- 
prove die  instruction  of  mathematics, 
science]  and  foreign  languages,  and  for 


other  pluposes. 


8.  787 

At  the  1  equest  of  BCr.  Mstzbrbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [A  [r.  Buroick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  797,  a  bill  to  require 
the  Attorney  General  to  collect  data 
and  report  annually  about  hate 
crimes.      \ 

I  8.  SIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doimnci,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  MicUgan  [Mr.  Lbvih],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ilinois  [Mr.  SmoH],  the  Sen- 
ator fromlMlssissippi  [Mr.  Cochrah], 
and  the  Sniator  from  California  [B4r. 
Wilson],  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  818.  a  bill  to  provide  permanent  au- 
thorization for  White  House  Confer- 
ences on  Soiall  Business. 


I  8.  835 

At  the  r^uest  of  Mr.  Wilsoh.  the 
name  of  thte  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  B.  835.  a  bill  to  improve  the 
safety  of  imported  raw  agricultural 
commodltl^  produced  with  pesticides, 
and  for  otUer  purposes. 

8.  880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durbhberger. 
the  names  bf  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Cochrah],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jaik.  [Mr.  Mothibah],  were 
added  as  coaponsors  of  S.  880,  a  bill  en- 
titled the  tSuperconductivity  Compe- 
tition Act  of  1987." 

8.  •57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trurmohd,  the 
name  of  Oie  Senator  from  fCiina^k^ 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  957.  a  biU  to  name  the  postbacca- 
laureate  a(flilevement  program  under 
subpart  4  df  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  EkliicaUon  Act  of  1965  as  the 
"Ronald  E.  McNalr  Post-Baccalaureate 
Achlevemeift  Program." 

8.  tSS 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Glkhh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKXTtsKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  959,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  provisions 
relating  to  State  long-term  care  om- 
budsman pitograms.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  983 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkajisas 
[Mr.  BuMWRs].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [ISt.  Ihouye],  the  Senator 
from  Nebmska  [Mr.  Ezoh].  and  the 


Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Prbsslbr].  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  983,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  rural  enterprise  zones, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1009 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmms,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1009,  a  bill  to  accept  the  findings 
and  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Wartime 
Relocation  and  Internment  of  Civil- 
ians. 

8.  1010 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatee.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick],  the  Soiator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dxtrxnbbrger], 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Ihoute].  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1010,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
community  nursing  and  ambulatory 
care  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  on  a 
prepaid,  c^itated  basis. 

BERATE  jonn  usoLunoir  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Bir.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz].  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btbo],  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  14.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  third  week  of 
June  of  each  year  as  "National  Dairy 
Goat  Awareness  Week." 

SBHATK  jonrr  HnoLunoM  i  > 

At  the  request  of  B4r.  Hollimos.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
21.  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  contributions 
and  expenditures  intended  to  affect 
congressional,  and  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

8KIIATX  JOnra  RSSOLUnOM  «s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glehh]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  48.  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 14.  1987.  through  September 
20. 1987.  as  "Benign  Essential  Blephar- 
ospasm Week." 

SKIIATX  JOnri  HSSOLUnOH  7S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  72, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  October  11.  1987,  through  Octo- 
ber 17,  1987,  as  "National  Job  Skills 
Week." 

BDIATB  JOmT  USOLUnOH  OS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garii].  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Quatle],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochsam],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nxnnf]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
98,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 


week  of  November  29,  1987,  through 
E>ecember  5,  1987,  as  "National  Home 
Health  Care  Week". 


SKKATS  JOOR  RS80LUTI0II  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DbCohcihi. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Sassbi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  99, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Special  Sup- 
plemental Food  Program  for  Women, 
Infants,  and  Children  should  receive 
increasing  amounts  of  appropriations 
In  fiscal  year  1988  and  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

smAR  joniT  RXBOLanoH  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kastek].  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmirb].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  107,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  April  1987,  as  "Fair  Housing 
Mcmth." 


■ATS  COMCraaSBT  888111 II  HUB  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DaCoMcan. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  tram  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Hxon]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 35.  a  concurrent  resolutioo  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  imposition  of  charges  for 
outpatient  care  provided  in  medical  fa- 
cilities of  the  uniformed  services  to  re- 
tired members  of  the  Anned  Forces, 
dependents  of  retired  manbers.  and 
dependents  of  members  serving  on 
active  duty. 

SZHATS  USOLUnOa  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeComcdii. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  174,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  condemning  the  Soviet-Cuban 
build  up  in  Angola  and  the  severe 
human  rights  violations  of  the  BCarx- 
ist  regime  in  Angola. 


SBMATI  JOnn  KISOLtmOH  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ixvnr]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
115,  a  joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
emergency  assistance  to  the  PoUsh  in- 
dependent trade  union  organization 
NSZZ  "Solidamosc"  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1987,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SKRATX  CORCUXBKHT  ■XSOLDTIOH  15 

At  the  request  of  Hi.  Hefliii,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Blaine  [Mr. 
Coheh],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 15.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  no  major  change  in  the  pasmaent 
methodology  for  physicians'  services, 
including  services  furnished  to  hospi- 
tal inpatients,  under  the  Medicare 
Program  should  be  made  until  reports 
required  by  the  99th  Congress  have 
been  received  and  evaluated. 

BKHAn  OORCUHKKirr  RBOLimOM  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConciki, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a 
cov>onsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 29.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  inability  of  American  citizens 
to  ™n<"tjtin  regular  contact  with  rela- 
tives in  the  Soviet  Union. 

smATB  coacnutxn  aBSOLUTioii  so 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bxtrdick]  was  added  as  a 
cospoDBOT  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 30,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
endorse  the  national  certification  of 
teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMl'l'l'EES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOmaTRK  OH  DsnmB  uiuusivt  axd 
TBCHMOLOOT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  April  21, 
1987.  at  2:30  pjn.  to  mark  up  defense 
industry  and  technology  portions  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  authori- 
zation legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SmCOiaCITTB  or  COmnTRICATIORS     ' 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcum- 
mittee  on  Communications,  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  21.  1987,  at  2:30  pjn.  to  hold 
hearings  on  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing fimds  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  for  the  Federal  Communlca^ 
tlons  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

OOUfTRKE  OR  LABOR  ARS  HUMAR  RKSOUmCXS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xinanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Himian  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  21. 
1987,  at  9:30  ajn.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  "Mine  Safety:  The  Wilberg  Inci- 
dent." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

sTTBCOBOirrrxs  or  coRSUMnt  aitairs 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs   be   allowed   to   meet 
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durtnt  tbe  ■BMiop  of  the  Senate  on 
ToflMkv.  Apra  SI.  1967.  at  2:1S  pjn.  in 
order  to  eanttniie  heerlnai  on  legisla- 
tion tntnduoed  In  the  100th  Ocmgrees 

rriating  to  CTBdtt  cardie.      

"Hie  FRCBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectkm.  It  ie  eo  ordered. 
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BAHCBATJ.  AS  DIPLOliACY 

•  lir.  DbCX>NCINL  Mr.  President. 
9>inctline  invoke*  many  images,  none 
more  preralent  than  *rfltf^a11  Defi- 
nitely the  game  of  the  season.  It  con- 
jnres  feelings  of  camaraderie,  relax- 
ation, and  frimdly  competition.  Re- 
cently, however.  I  was  made  aware  of 
another  possible  dlmoision  of  the 
q>ort.  that  of  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Vlnce  Aakey.  the  executive  dlrec- 
tOT  of  ^Mrts  Promotloas  Internation- 
al, recently  presented  me  with  the 
USA/Australia  Baseball  Exdumge.  a 
program  designed  for  "young  ama- 
teurs to  use  the  platform  of  sports  to 
experience  a  better  understanding  of 
other  nations  and  their  people." 
ThrouiAi  this  program  American  high 
school  and  coUege  baseball  players 
travel  to  Australia  to  compete  with 
various  teams  from  down  under.  Sever- 
al of  Arlwna's  youth  have  participat- 
ed in  this  program,  including  Bob  Lo- 
vellette.  Josh  Rajrmond,  Tommy  Leon. 
Chris  Baniaaewskl.  Fred  Combs,  Maiic 
Ncwris,  Ftank  PessoreDo,  Don  Roh. 
and  Randy  Meeker.  I  am  proud  that 
these  Arisona  athletes  have  been  able 
to  participate  in  such  a  worthwhile 
program. 

In  addition  to  expanding  their  ath- 
letic exposure,  and  hence  improving 
their  overall  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  game,  these  young  men  represent 
a  microcosm  of  American  diplomacy. 
Through  friendly  intot^umge,  conver- 
sations, and  shared  experiences,  both 
American  and  Australian  youth  «^ti 
gain  a  deeper  understanding  and  em- 
pathy for  their  respective  cultures  and 
countries.  We  have  recently  experi- 
enced through  the  America's  Cup  race 
how  much  fun  and  Interchange  can  be 
aoccMnpUshed  through  friendly  compe- 
tition with  our  Australian  counter- 
parts. 

Mr.  President,  education  breeds  tol- 
oance.  By  allowing  our  future  leaders 
to  experience  and  learn  about  differ- 
ent cultures  through  programs  such  as 
this,  we  may  be  providing  the  futiure 
of  the  United  States  with  req)onslble 
representatives  who  will  have  a  deeper 
understanding  and  tolerance  of  vari- 
ous ideologies  and  philosophies.  The 
fun  and  good  memories  of  their  trip  to 
Australia  wiU  be  long  lasting  for  these 
athletes,  and  the  positive  impact  of 
this  type  of  person-to-person  exchange 
can  mily  be  beneficial  to  relations  on 
the  macro  leveL  Prom  this  perspective, 
it  is  CTcouraging  that  BCr.  Askey's  or- 


gankatlon  is  attempting  to  take  a 
fut«|re  team  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Itttefor  these  reasons  that  I  support 
the  DSA/ Australia  Baseball  Exchange 
and]  Sports  Pranotions  IntemationaL 
Thistype  of  investment  is  straigthoi- 
ing  ITJS.  relations  with  its  allies  is  com- 
menjdable.  and  I  thank  Mr.  Askey  for 
brinking  the  program  to  my  attention. 

m.  President.  I  ask  that  the  at- 
tachied  article  be  inserted  in  the 
RaoaaD. 

Tl|e  article  follows: 
ittmsALU  Tur  Hblfsd  Dom'  Noutis 
I  (By  Bob  Snider) 

Mak  Norrls  took  a  baaeteU  trip  "Down 
Und*."  But  for  the  nuMnent.  he's  very 
much  "on  top." 

Norris  Is  the  lesdliic  pitcher  snd  one  of 
the  top  hitters  on  Coronado  High's  hMnhall 
team.  The  senior  right-hander  has  come  a 
Ions  way— and  traveled  all  the  way  to  Aus- 
tralial-to  become  one  of  the  state's  better 
prep  purlers. 

Novis  was  one  of  three  Ariaona  players 
invited  to  play  on  tbe  USA  Eagles  West 
team.on  a  tour  of  Australia  Dec.  36  to  Jan. 
7.  Norrls,  pitching  and  playing  shortstop, 
saw  Akore  action  than  any  other  player  on 
the  team.  He  compiled  the  third-highest 
battiag  average  (.423)  on  the  sqtuul  and 
pitch^  10  Innings,  allowing  three  runs  and 
strildlig  out  eight  batters. 

"TUat  was  the  best  12  days  or  so  I've  ever 
had."  said  Norrls,  "We  played  good  teams. 
The  average  age  (of  the  Australians)  was 
about  22.  Some  were  30." 

The  tour  was  qi>ent  mostly  in  Brisbane 
and  Sydney,  too  dUes  which  Norrls  found 
"very  similar  to  the  U,S.  The  only  differ- 
ence was  the  way  people  talked.  And  every- 
thing Is  left-handed  down  there,  which  is 
weird;" 

Noitis  said  he  began  to  improve  as  a 
pltch(r  while  woiking  last  summer  with 
Kendill  Carter,  a  Coronado  High  product 
who  I  ad  a  shining  pitching  career  at  Arizo- 
na St^te. 

"He  really  started  to  help  me  change 
speeds,  and  then  I  had  a  pretty  good 
wintef,"  said  Norris.  "I've  really  worked 
hard  f n  my  split-finger  fastball,  my  change- 
up  and  the  placement  of  my  fastball— get- 
ting it  on  their  hands." 

Amsng  Norris'  achievements  so  far  this 
seaao4  has  been  a  one-hitter  and  a  two- 
hlttert  against  rival  Saguaro.  "I'm  glad  I  got 
themj  I  know  everybody  on  their  team," 
said  Vonis,  noting  that  the  Sabercats  are 
coach^  by  Bill  Berger,  a  former  Coronado 
assistant. 

Entering  Friday  night's  game  at  Camel- 
badL,  INorrls'  earned  run  average  was  near 
2.00.  fie's  averaging  a  strikeout  per  Inning 
while  allowing  one  walk  every  two  inningn 

"I  Ifce  getting  ground  balls.  The  last  two 
starts  I've  had  there's  only  been  one  ball  to 
the  ostfleld,"  said  Norris.  "A  lot  of  power 
pitchers  in  high  school  strike  out  a  lot  of 
bitten  and  then  they  get  'roped'  in  college." 

But  Norris  is  no  "jimk  baU"  pitcher.  His 
fastbal  has  been  clocked  at  86  mph. 

"I  still  like  throwing  my  fastball,"  he 
smilea  "If  I  get  it  in  on  their  hands,  they're 
not  gdng  to  bit  the  ball." 

Norfis,  who  hit  .360  his  sophomore  year 
and  .1170  bis  Junior  season  while  playing 
short^op.  is  batting  .500  as  a  senior.  But 
he's  ij  Ding  that  as  a  pitcher  or  designated 
hitters 
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April  il,  1987 
THE  SIJORY  BEHIND  THE  STORY 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  year,  I  met  with  a  sincerely 
concerned  group  of  constltumts  from 
my  homf  State  who  had  read  news  ar- 
ticles tfakt  stated  the  United  States 
Govemiaent  was  funding  police  train- 
ing in  El  Salvador.  The  articles  went 
on  to  sta|te  that  "99  percent  of  the  434 
political  t>risoners  arrested  in  the  first 
of  1986  reported  having  been 
'  The  clear  indication  was 
States  aid  was  going  to 
people  who  were  perpetrat- 
rights  abuses  agidnst  the 
El  Salvador. 

imagine.  I  was  deeply  dls- 
_  the  articles.  Therefore.  I 
wrote  to  the  Department  of  State  to 
request  a  full  report  on  the  matter.  To 
put  it  mfldly.  I  was  astonished  at  the 
response  1  received. 

According  to  the  Department,  not 
only  was  I  the  article  nii«ii»a/iiTiy  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  an  intentional 
attempt  by  a  suspected  BCarxlst  infil- 
trated soKaJled  human  rights  organi- 
zation to  lie  to  the  American  public.  I 
am  sure  that  my  constituents  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  are  sincerely  con- 
cerned about  hiunan  rights,  but  who 
intentionally  misled  by  ele- 
kt  do  not  support  democratic 
El  Salvador.  While  the  evi- 
.  ivlded  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  a  bit  lengthy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues tb  read  the  details.  I  am  sure 
they  willbe  as  surprised  and  as  resent- 
ful as  I  #as  upon  discovering  the  real 
story.       I 

I  ask  to  include  the  State  Depart- 
ment letter  and  report  in  the  Racoao. 
The  material  follows: 

i  U  A  Dkpaktiisht  of  Stati, 
wathington,  DC.  March  10. 1987. 
Hon.  WnxtAM  L.  Aucsraoiio, 
V.S.  SenaU. 

DsAB  SxSATOE  Ahmstboro:  I  am  replying 
to  your  letter  of  January  28.  1987.  In  which 
you  requested  the  Department's  views  on 
why  it  believes  funding  of  police  training  in 
El  Salvador  is  necessary. 

Enclosedlfor  your  information  is  a  c(q>y  of 
the  Administration's  most  recent  notifica- 
tion to  tbel  Congress  of  its  intent  to  provide 
'  ig  to  El  Salvador  under  Section 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
aUocated  Military  Assistance 
1.  The  notification  provides 
ition's  Justification  for  the 
,  Ich  is  a  continuation  of  training 
provided  li|  FT  1986.  pursviant  to  the  same 
statute.  I  trould  note  that  C^ongress  itself 
approved  the  amendment  to  Section  660  of 
the  Foreigii  Assistance  Act  of  1961  which 
provides  foT  police  training  only  to  the  secu- 
rity forces  6f  El  Salvador  and  Honduras. 

As  part  of  tbe  notification  to  Congress, 
which  was  transmitted,  as  required  by  law, 
to  the  Chai  rmen  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate,  the  Secretary 
certified  tliat  progress  in  several  areas  of 
human  rlgl  its  had  occurred  during  the  pre- 
ceding six  tionths.  Prior  to  the  the  Oovem- 
ment's  cetjtiflcatlon,  tbe  Department  re- 
viewed the  "study"  by  tbe  non-govemmen- 
tal  Human  Rigbts  Commission  of  El  Salva- 
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dor  (CDHE^)  which  claimed  that  99  percent 


of  the  security  detainees  were  tortured  and 
determined  that  it  lacked  credibility.  Our 
posttkm  Is  baaed  upon  our  Embassy's  moni- 
toctag  of  the  situation,  the  complete  lade  of 
any  oorrobmwttng  evidence  of  such  a  level 
of  mlstnMtmrat,  and  the  lack  of  credibility 
of  the  CDHBB.  We  were  particularly  in- 
censed by  the  unfounded  allegations  that 
UjB.  peraormel  were  involved  in  overseeing 
the  torture. 

We  have  observed  that  scnne  mistreatment 
and  prisoner  abuse  occurs  during  police  de- 
twitlon.  but  that  it  Is  not  wlde^read  nor  is 
It  a  deliberate  or  systematic  practice  of  the 
Salvadoran  Government.  Our  conclusion  ac- 
cords with  that  of  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Human  Rights  in  El 
Salvador,  in  his  1986  report  to  the  VX. 
General  Assembly,  and  other  Independent 
obaervers. 

The  suggestlrai  that  U.8.  Govemment-fi- 
tumoed  police  training  results  in  torture  is 
completely  unfounded.  The  Salvadoran 
police  forces'  widespread  and  systematic 
human  rights  abuses  prior  to  President 
Duarte's  1984  election  are  well  known.  The 
dramatic  Improvement  in  respect  for  human 
rights  by  the  armed  forces  since  his  election 
has  been  widely  balled.  The  police  and  mili- 
tary forces  now  receive  regular  training,  fi- 
nanced partially  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  partially  by  tbe  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador, in  commtmlty  relations  and  human 
rights  (Information  sheet  enclosed).  Tbe 
public  security  forces  have  dismissed  1,806 
members  over  the  t>ast  two  years  for  crimes 
against  the  public,  includiiig  mistreatment 
of  prisoners.  The  courts  have  opened  cases 
against  201  for  tbe  most  serious  violations. 
We  believe  tbe  prof essionallzatlon  of  the  se- 
ctulty  forces,  encouraged  by  our  police 
training,  also  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
much  Iniproved  human  rights  perspective. 

Finally,  according  to  intelligence  reports 
and  guerrilla  defector  testimony  (enclosed), 
the  CDHES  has  been  InfQtrated  by  the 
Marxist  FMLN  guerrillas  and  now  serves  as 
an  FBCiN  front  organization,  dissemliuttlng 
disinformation  about  tbe  elected  Govern- 
ment. Tbe  FMIiN  itself  demanded  the  re- 
lease of  arrested  uuhi^fl  members,  among 
others,  in  exchange  for  the  kidnapped  direc- 
tor of  civil  aviation  whom  the  guerrillas  had 
held  hostage  for  15  months.  Although  the 
CDHES  "study"  was  sent  unsolicited  to 
major  T3S.  media,  including  news  organiza- 
tions with  resident  reporters  in  El  Salvador, 
few  U.S.  publications  gave  it  enough  cre- 
dence to  report  on  it.  Tbe  very  overstate- 
ment of  the  case,  claiming  that  99  percent 
of  all  prisoners  are  tortured  and  that  U.S. 
military  advisors  oversee  such  torture,  un- 
dermines the  "study's"  credibility.  The  U.N. 
Special  Representative  likewise  discounted 
the  report,  noting  that  many  of  tbe  security 
prisoners  he  Interviewed  said  they  had  not 
been  mistreated. 

I  hope  you  will  have  tbe  opportunity  to 
review  the  eiidaaed  dociunents.  I  would  be 
happy  to  arrange  a  briefing  by  a  Depart- 
ment officer  if  you  so  desire. 
With  best  wishes, 
SiiKerely, 

J.  Edwabs  Fox, 
Aiaittant  Secretary.  LegMative 
and  Intervovemmental  Affairs. 

Tax  SscKxiAaT  or  Statk. 

Waahington. 

ClBTinCATIOM  ST  TBS  SXCXXTAKT  OF  STATE 

To  Makx  AvAnjuut  Assistarcx  to  thz 
Public  Sbcubttt  Forces  or  El  Salvabob 
Pursuant  to  Section  660(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance    Act    of    1961,    as    amended.    I 


hereby  certify,  under  the  authority  delegat- 
ed by  Presidential  Deteimlnatlao  86-1  that 
tbe  Government  of  EI  Salvador  has  made 
significant  progress  during  tbe  six-month 
period  preceding  this  determination  In 
eliminating  any  human  rights  violations,  in- 
dudlng  torture,  Inrommunlcado  detention, 
detention  of  persons  solely  for  the  non-vio- 
lent expression  of  their  political  views,  or 
prolonged  detention  without  trlaL 

This  certification  shall  be  mxnted  to  tbe 
Congress  immediately,  together  with  a  full 
description  of  the  asslstsnre  to  be  provided 
and  of  the  purposes  to  wblcb  It  is  to  be  di- 
rected. None  of  tbe  sssi stance  so  provided 
shall  be  furnished  until  SO  days  after  this 
notification  Is  made  to  the  Congress,  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

This  ontlflcation  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Obobob  P.  Shdliz. 

NOVBMBXB  22, 1986. 


and  ICRC  reprasentattves  regnlaily  give 
human  rights  training  to  mllttary  ontta;  and 
tbe  goivemment's  open  ooopetatlan  with  In- 
dependent human  rfghts  manltofs  soeii  as 
tbe  Inta--Anierioan  Human  Rights  Oonmis- 
slon  and  the  UJf.  Special  Rapporteur  on 
Human  Rl^ts. 
J  usiif icanoB  roa  't  '  iimfrflTrm*  to  iw^ 

VIBB  AaaiSTA>CB  TO  PUBLIC  BBCOBRT  POaCO 
OP  BL  SALV&DOB 


Factshbbt  Hukaii  Rights  TBAmnro  fob 

SBCnBTTT  FOBCBS 

On  November  20, 1986,  in  a  ceremony  pre- 
sided over  by  President  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte,  the  Salvadoran  National  Police  in- 
augurated a  26-week  course  of  instruction  in 
which  thousands  of  military  and  police  offi- 
cials will  receive  human  rights  training.  De- 
fense Minister  Oen.  Eugenlo  Vides  Casano- 
va, Armed  Forces  Chief  of  Staff  Oen. 
Adolfo  Blandon,  and  Salvadoran  Conference 
of  Bishops  President  Mons.  Marco  Rene 
Revelo  also  partic^Mtted  In  the  ceronony. 

The  Director  General  of  tbe  National 
PoUce  (PN),  Col.  Rodolfo  Revelo,  said  that 
over  the  next  six  months  every  member  of 
the  almost  6,000-man  PN  will  receive  48 
hours  of  training  on  various  aspects  of 
human  rights.  The  National  Guard  and 
Treasury  Police  will  also  participate  in  the 
program.  Instruction  will  be  given  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  the  Salvadoran 
Red  Ooas,  the  (Catholic  Cburcb,  and  the 
Government  Human  Rights  Commission. 

In  his  remarks.  President  Duarte  recalled 
how  he  had  been  a  victim  of  human  rights 
abuse  by  the  authorities,  but  noted  that  the 
Armed  Forces— which  include  the  three 
public  security  forces— were  now  committed 
to  professionalism  and  the  elimination  of 
abuses.  The  President  praised  the  security 
forces  for  their  consistent  restraint  in  tbe 
face  of  numerous  actions  by  the  BCarxlst 
guerrillas  designed  to  prov<Ae  violent  re- 
pression. Duarte  emphasized  that  the 
Armed  Forces  and  tbe  Govenmient  are 
united  in  their  goal  of  making  reject  for 
human  rigbts  a  tenet  of  the  Salvadoran 
democratic  system. 

The  program  is  the  latest  demonstration 
of  the  Salvadoran  Government's  commit- 
ment to  eliminate  human  ri^ts  abuses  by 
the  police  and  armed  forces.  Examples  in- 
clude the  followinr  The  creation  of  the 
Govenunental  Human  Rigbts  Commission, 
which  has  elicited  the  cooperaticm  of  the 
military  and  Investigates  abuses  from  Its 
several  regional  offices;  the  thorough 
house-cleaning  of  tbe  security  forces'  lead- 
ership carried  out  by  Presidents  Magana 
and  Duarte:  the  Mmtng  of  a  Vice  Minister 
of  Defense  for  Public  Sectuity  to  bring  the 
security  forces  under  a  unified  structure  ac- 
countable to  tbe  Ministry  of  Defoue,  tbe 
promul^tion  of  strict  rules  of  engagement 
for  Air  Force  bombing:  the  promulgation  of 
clearly  defined  arrest  procedures  to  elimi- 
lute  abuses  in  cases  of  persons  suspected  of 
guerrilla  activities:  a  training  program  in 
which  more  than  a  dozen  Catholic  priests 


SecU<m  660(d)  of  tbe  Fuelgn 
Act  of  1961  autbortas  the  President  to  pro- 
vide iMistaTwe  to  public  security  fanes  of 
El  Salvador,  upon  determination  that  there 
has  been  significant  progrew  dnitag  the 
prooeding  six  months  In  dbninattng  say 
human  rights  violations.  twrtiuWin  torture. 
lT>fiommunlra«ln  detention,  detention  of  po^ 
sons  solely  f <»'  the  nonviolent  i  uiiissisi  of 
their  political  views,  or  prolonged  detention 
without  trial.  The  authority  to  make  tbls 
determination  has  been  delegated  to  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  by  tbe  President 

HUMAB  BlOaXS  OVBBVXXW 

During  the  past  six  months,  the  Salvador- 
an Government  has  continued  its  program 
to  eliminate  human  rigbts  abuses  by  extrem- 
ists of  both  the  far  left  and  the  far  rlg^t. 
This  is  strongly  dononstrated  by  tbe  contin- 
ued reduction  in  the  level  of  political  vio- 
lence. Between  January  and  July  1986,  ac- 
cording to  press  r^mrts  monitored  by  our 
embassy,  there  were  151  civilian  deaths  due 
to  possible  political  vloleitce  by  the  left,  the 
right,  abusers  of  authority,  unidentified  as- 
sailants, and  civilians  caught  In  croatflie  In 
military  actions.  This  compares  with  905 
deaths  due  to  political  vkdenoe  during  tbe 
same  period  of  1985.  A  large  proportion  of 
tbe  apparently  politically  motivated  mur- 
ders were  apparently  committed  by  the 
guerrillas.  It  is  poasllde,  given  the  circum- 
stances of  the  incidents,  that  some  of  tbe 
deaths  were  criminally  rather  than  polltleal- 
ly  motivated.  Similar  progress  Is  expected  In 
the  July  16  to  November  16  period:  the  re- 
ports are  still  being  analysed. 

The  government  of  President  Joae  Napole- 
on Duarte  is  committed  to  protecting  the  ci- 
vilian population  as  much  as  poaslble  from 
the  violence  of  the  tntemal  conflict.  In  Sep- 
tember 1984,  President  Duarte  issued  strin- 
gent rules  of  engagement  for  the  use  of 
aerial  firepower.  Intended  to  reduce  as 
much  as  possible  tbe  loss  of  civilian  lives. 
These  guidelines  have  been  effective.  Al- 
though guerrilla  sources  have  alleged  that 
"indlacriminate  bombing"  has  taken  place 
near  civilian  populations,  we  are  unaware  of 
any  claim,  even  by  tbe  rebels'  clandestliie 
radio  stations,  of  civilians  killed  by  aerial 
bombs  during  1986,  even  though  major  B>iU- 
tary  operations  with  heavy  air  support  have 
occurred  during  this  period. 

The  FMLN,  however,  continue  and  are  In- 
creasing their  practice  of  tndiacilmlnate 
placing  of  guerrilla  fabricated,  pressure-det- 
onated or  wire-tripped  land  mines  and 
booby  traps  in  roads,  trails,  and  fields.  In 
addition  to  killing  and  Injuring  military  per- 
sonnel, the  explosions  kill  or  malm  Innocent 
civilians.  From  January  through  July,  the 
press  reported  53  civilians  killed  and  173 
wounded  by  these  devtoes.  Many  of  the  vie- 
tims  were  children,  and  many  lost  a  limb. 
Although  El  Salvador's  respected  Archbish- 
op Mmslgnor  Arturo  Rivera  y  Damas  has 
repeatedly  called  upon  the  guerrillas  to 
cease  this  practice,  indiscriminate  land  miiie 
warfare  is  itow  the  major  source  of  civilian 
deaths  and  injuries  in  El  Salvador. 

Tbe  guerrilla  organriatiOM  have  contin- 
ued their  periodic   "traffic  bans"   during 
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Riibta.  Oommia- 

(COO)  and  tbe  Inteniatlanal  Oonunlt- 
taa  of  tbe  Had  Ctoai  (ICRC)  wbenever  a  de- 
tntlon  oceun.  AH  paittaa  agree  tbat  com- 
pUanee  bjr  tbe  aeeuflty  f onea  la  excellent 
Tbe  «n««.mttt«i»  of  pcdltlcal  iiriaanen,  an 
noir  autmort  Ofcantetkm  tai  Salvadonm 
prtaooik  baa  made  a  number  of  alle«atk>n» 
of  toftore  irtiile  tai  police  euatody.  Bzamtna- 
ttooa  and  lntei*le«a  by  neutral  buman 
illbta  monltotbic  ociantmtloaa  bave  not  re- 
vealed eradnde  evidence  to  auppott  tbe  alle- 
,  TlMte  bsve  been  no  verifiable  alle- 
I  (rf  Idiyadal  tortare  in  police  euatody 
durtac  tbe  aix-montb  period  covered  by  tbis 


tbe 


T»mMMwm»i«i»H«>  dctcntlon  under  Lesial*- 
ttvc  Decreee  M.  wbi^  oovera  "State  of 
Bnei—icy"  ciimea  acainat  nattonal  aeeurl- 
ty,  may  laat  no  more  tban  debt  dayi,  at 
wbkdi  time  tbe  ICRC.  tbe  CDH,  and  tbe 
ArdiUBboprie^  Ottte  of  Lecal  Aid  and 
Human  RlibU  (Tutela  Leial)  bave  aooeaa  to 
tbe  detainee  tat  private  Interviewa.  Inaaub- 
■Tantlal  number  of  caaea  tbeae  ortantmtloni 
are  pwrmlttwl  acocaa  before  tbe  eigbtb  day. 
Prompt  notUkatkn  to  tbeae  orcantaationa 
of  detentiona  baa  greatly  reduced  daima  of 
peiBMia  "illaainiiiai  iin~  after  arreat.  Tliou^ 
tbe  aecurtty  f oroea  try  to  contact  tbe  f  aml- 
Uea  of  aireateea,  aometlmea  tbe  telegram 
eaniera  cannot  locate  tbe  addrem  given  by 
tbe  aneatee.  In  tbeae  caaea,  tbe  organtank 
tlona  wbleb  receive  notification  can  pam  on 
tbe  nottflcatlan  a^ien  contacted  by  the 
family,  or  aometlmea  locate  tbe  family 
tbemaelvea. 

Inadequate  taiveatigatlve  akHIa  and  facfll- 
tlea  bave  led  in  tbe  peat  to  pndanged  deten- 
tion before  trial  and.  in  aome  caaea.  to  abuae 
of  ptiaonera  to  obtain  copftaaioni  Becauae 
of  a  abortage  of  trial  Judgea,  antiquated  pro- 
oedurea.  and  atatutory  anacbronlama.  pro- 
longed detention  li  atOl  a  problem  for  many 
priaoneti.  Tbe  Salvadoran  government's  Re- 
viaory  Commiarion  la  addrearing  tbe  prob- 
lema  of  procedurea  and  rtatuea  in  ita  ongo- 
ing work.  Tbere  are  now  tbree  Decree  SO 
Judgea.  Iniitfart  of  Juat  one.  wbo  are  working 
to  reduce  tbe  baddog  of  atate  of  emergency 


and  turned  over  to  tbe  oourta 
rape  of  a  young  girl  near  Nejapa. 
'  Department.  In  July,  two  mu- 
P«|if^mf  f^  from  Mezlcanoa.  San  Sal- 
Depaitment.  were  convicted  of  two 
nurdera. 
Un4er  tbe  Duarte  Atbninlatratlcm,  inveatl- 
proeecution  of  paat  aboaea  baa 
witneaaea  were  preaented  in  tbe 
caae  tai  1M6.  tbou^  tbe  court  did 
not  c^naldw  tbeir  evidence  conclnaive;  tbe 
;  caae  waa  kept  open  paat  Ita  July 
by  tbe  preaentaUon  of  new  evi- 
tbe  triggeimen  in  tbe  Sberaton  caae 
laat  February  and  new  evi- 
I  waa  praeented  by  tbe  government  on 
Nove*iber  10  in  a  move  to  reopen  tbe  caae 
agalEft  tbe  alleged  Intellectual  autbor  of 
tbe  ^Ime.  Tbe  Special  Inveatlgative  Unit's 
moat  taublldaed  operation  was  tbe  May  1M6 
excavation  of <  tbe  well  in  Armenia,  wbere 
local  ictvll  defeneemm  are  alleged  to  have 
tbroKn  tbe  bodiea  of  a  number  of  tbeir  vic- 
Ums  Ibetween  19«>-1983.  With  local  reai- 
dentajand  TV  cameras  recording  the  eventa. 
Sin  seiaonnel  were  lowered  scMne  ISO  feet 
into  the  dry  well  and  excavated  several 
metea  of  earth  and  debris,  locating  four 
hunugt  skulls  and  otho'  bonea.  some  of 
were  Identified  on  the  scene  by 
fllllnga  and  other  physical  evidence. 
.  together  with  new  teatinMmy 
by  local  realdents  impreaaed  with 
fi  silrinsllsiii  of  tbe  SIU.  has  enabled 
It  of  cbargea  against  tbe  de- 

TtM  moat  politically  significant  proaeeu- 
tion  undertaken  by  the  Duarte  Administra- 
tion in  1986  Is  the  kidnapping-for-ranaom 
case  ki  which  several  well-known  Salvador- 
ans,  Ibcilndlng  active-duty  army  officers  and 
a  f  or^ier  officer  against  whom  cbargea  bad 
been  Irtisralsswi  in  the  Sberaton  case,  have 
or  are  the  subjects  of  arrest 
The  case  has  reached  the  first  in- 
(trial)  level  of  the  Decree  50  court 

Di^ximoM  or  Fiaaoira  fob  hoh-violbr 
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ArebUabop  Rtvoa  y  Damas  noted  In  a 
September  S0.  1986.  interview  on  Salvador- 
an  televlaon  tbat  buman  rlgtata  were  now 
"nruly  reapeeted"  altboo^  he  added  that 
wartime  condltiaiis  Individual  viola- 
atiU  do  occur.  Although  isolated 
of  authority  by  Individual  military, 
aecurtty  or  rural  defenae  force  peiaonnel 
remain  an  area  of  concern,  arresta  and  proa- 
ecutlona  in  aueb  caaea  now  occur.  In  Febru- 
ary 1986.  for  example,  four  members  of  a 
elvfl  defenae  unit  in  San  Ramon,  a  suburb  of 
San  Salvador,  were  arreat  ed  for  tbe  murders 
of  tbree  brothers  wblcb  they  allegedly  com- 
mitted In  late  January.  In  May.  a  soldier 


As  aoted  in  the  previous  report,  interviews 
with  high  officials  of  the  Revolutionary 
Dem<|cratlc  Front  (FDR),  political  arm  of 
the  guerrillas,  are  frequently  broadcast  In 
Salvalloran  radio  stations  and  paid  adver- 
tisements by  tbe  ruK  and  other  groups  op- 
the  government.  Peaceful  strikes 
iti-govemment  demonstrations  pro- 
Itbout  Interference  from  the  authori- 
I  on  freedom  of  press,  which 
being  enforced  In  any  case,  were 
remoted  from  the  state-of-emergency  legis- 
latlcui  in  Blay.  Many  publlcatioos,  including 
thosei  of  the  natlmi's  universities,  frequently 
publigh  polemical  attacks  against  the  gov- 
ernment. San  Salvador's  University  of  Cen- 
tral America  (UCA)  magazine,  ECA.  recent- 
ly ptiblished  a  long  article  by  Joaquin  Valla- 
loboa|  leader  of  the  Ouerrilla  Peoples  Revo- 
lutioaary  Army  (KRP). 

TCQ  members  of  ostensible  human  rights 
groups  were  arrested  between  May  90-39, 
partly  on  the  basis  of  information  collected 
by  tbe  police,  and  partly  on  the  bads  of 
statements  by  the  first  arrestee,  identified 
heradf  as  a  member  of  the  National  Resist- 
ance (political  arm  of  one  of  the  guerrilla 
grou^  fighting  the  government),  and  de- 
tailed in  public  and  in  private  the  organiat- 
tl<Hi^  ties  to  the  guerrillas.  The  detalneea 
were  arrested  as  members  of  guerrilla 
groups,  not  for  membership  in  these 
"human  rights"  organizations,  which  three 
of  thfc  ten  arrestees  asserted  were  infiltrated 
and  gianlpulated  by  tbe  insurgency.  Allega- 
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DfSCBIFTIOR  OP  ASSISTAMCX 

OountertierTorism  operations  in  EI  Salvar 
dor  combliie  police  and  military  tectaniquea. 
Tbe  doae  relationship  between  counterter- 
rorism  and  tbe  fight  against  guerrilla  insur- 
gents Is  dtoionstrated  by  tbe  armed  left's 
dear  capafity  to  use  materid  and  training 
in  tbeir  iwtan  campaign,  tbdr  ability  to 
mass  foroea.  their  ability  to  plan  strategical- 
ly and  tadMcally.  and  tbe  t»1ority  placed  on 
tbe  terrorjcampalgn  In  a  national  strategy 
to  destabUpe  the  government. 

to  tbe  terrorist  threat,  which 
iements  of  guerrilla  warfare  with 
[ty  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 
provided  during  F7  1986  to 
more  tbanj2.000  memben  of  tbe  Salvadoran 
public  seciBlty  f  <Hves.  This  training,  primar- 
ily by  Samdoran  cadre  under  tbe  supervi- 
sion of  UJ3.  military  trainers,  focused  on 
paramilitary  skills  In  an  effort  to  upgrade 
the  capab^ity  of  the  security  force  person- 
and  effectively  tbe  terror- 
Included  Instruction  on 
presented  by  Salvadoran 
n  and  psychologists.  The 
begun  to  prepare  the  security 
the  existing  terrorist  threat, 
progress  to  date  has  been  noted 
notably  in  awareneas  of 
innocent  dtizena  and  tbe  inter- 
f or  hiunan  rights, 
to  the  training,  85  crew  cab 
heavy  duty  ptriice  cars  with 
parts  support  and  radio 
equipment!  were  provided.  Additional  hand- 
hdd  radlcp  with  repeaters  were  also  sup- 
plied. To  Support  the  vehldes,  a  military 
trainer  waf  provided  to  upgrade  tbe  vehlde 
malntaiante  capability  of  the  security  force 
shops.       I 

Approximately  $3.1  mlllicm  was  used  for 
the  oounterterrorlsm  support  provided  in 
FY  1086.  ^Rie  majority  of  this,  aivroxlmate- 
ly  $3Ji  millon.  was  from  previously  unobli- 
gated F7|l984  and  1985  Foreign  MiUtary 
Sales  credits.  The  ranalnder,  mainly  trainer 
costs.  cam4  from  FT  1986  MAP  funds. 

Auistoace  prognm  in  fiscal  year  1987 

The  program  for  FT  1987  Is  Intended  to 
parallel  aqd  complement  the  assistance  pro- 
vided in  VvT  1986.  Training  will  omtinue  to 
focus  heavily  on  paramilitary  skills  to  pro- 
vide tbe  ppbllc  security  forces  the  basic  ca- 
pability toi  serve  as  an  effective  deterrent  to 
terrorist  activity  and  guerrilla  insurgent 
action.  These  forces  wHl  have  the  capability 
to  oountcf  successfully  the  threat  In  a 
manner  cpndstent  with  accepted  human 
rights  pracUoes,  protection  of  dtlzens  and 
internal  qisdpline.  AU  three  factors  wOl 
continue  to  be  empbaslaed  as  an  Integral 
part  of  all  Instruction  programs. 

Salvadoi  an  cadre  wlU  again  provide  most 
of  the  ins  irucUon  under  the  supervision  of 
U.S.  mOitkry  trainers.  UJ3.  participation  is 
primarily  nonitoring  and  ensuring  that  pro- 
gram goal  I  are  met  The'  security  forces  are 
devdoplni:  self-suffldency  in  training  and 
will  be  ata  le  to  ocmUnue  in  tbe  future  with 


profHaBfcmal  pdUoe  training  modeled  on  VJB. 
■tandarda.  Training  wlU  involve  both  active 
security  force  personnel  and  training  for  re- 
crults.  Addttlooally.  retreaber  training  em- 
pbastatng  critical  lUOa  wUl  be  conducted  iar 
some  peiaonnel  previously  trained  during 
FT  1886. 

Tbe  training  currlcuhtm 

Baste  skQls:  Public  relations/human 
rigbta,  pbyaieal  fltneas.  peraooal  hygiene. 
wiiaiMiiis  marksmanabip.  wciaiwiiis  mainte- 
nance, first  aid,  individual  movement  tecb- 
niquea.  use  and  malnt*!nan«y  of  radios,  re- 
porting procedures,  prisoner  handling,  chal- 
lenge and  password,  map  reading/land  navl- 
gatlixi.  and  vehicle  maintenance. 

Advanced  tedmiquea: 

Target  discrimination,  to  ensure  maxi- 
mum safety  to  civilians  and  fellow  public  se- 
curity forces  in  congested  areas  and  in  rural 
operations  with  heavy  cover; 

Counterambush  techniquea,  to  permit 
greater  security  while  patrolling  In  both 
urban  and  rural  environments: 

Roadblock  security  and  conduct  to  permit 
safer  and  more  effective  control  of  streets 
and  highways,  a  prime  terrorist  target 

Safe  entry  of  buildings,  to  improve  tech- 
niques in  raids  on  safehouses.  headquarters 
and  other  terrorist  stronghokte; 

Urban  search  techniques  using  cordon 
procedures,  to  permit  rapid  response  and 
aelsure  of  perstms  fleeing  or  In  hiding;  and 

Raiv>elllng  techniques  for  egress  from  a 
helicopter,  to  permit  insertion  of  forces  at 
key  points  in  a  coordinated  operation,  to 
ensure  that  discovery  of  unexpected  guerril- 
la strength  can  be  met  with  a  rapid  re- 
sponse. 

As  a  means  to  link  the  distinct  areas  of 
the  counterterrorism  training  and  the  relat- 
ed securtty  force  training  accomplished 
through  the  Department  of  State's  AnU- 
Tenorism  Assistance  Program,  continued 
training  programs  oriented  towards  bade 
patrolman  sUUs  are  considered  essential 
Two  or  three  civilian  personnel,  with  exten- 
dve  knowledge  of  day-toKiay  precinct  oper- 
ations, may  be  used  to  conduct  tbis  area  of 
training. 

EQuipment 

In  coordination  with  this  training,  the  fol- 
lowing equipment  wiU  be  provided  under 
the  FT  1987  Military  Assistance  Program: 

Tranvortaticm  equlimient:  Two-ton  dual 
cab  plAup  trucks;  heavy  duty  patrol  vehl- 
des, outfitted  to  standard;  police  spedfica- 
tions;  and  vehlde  spares  and  test  equip- 
ment 

Communications  equipment:  Repeaters, 
fixed;  repeaters,  mobile;  vehlde  radios; 
hand-held  radios  and  associated  equipment 
and  communications  test  equipment 

Weapcms:  12  gauge  shotguns  for  use  in 
patrol  vehicles  and  9mm  pist<ds  for  use  as 
ddeanns. 

Equipment  is  helping  to  meet  tbe  trans- 
portation (patrol)  requirements  for  the 
three  largest  dtles,  San  Salvador,  Santa 
Ana  and  San  Migud.  where  the  greatest 
urban  threat  exists.  Communications,  so 
vital  to  an  effective  counterterrorist  pro- 
gram, are  bdng  provided  at  a  miniiwnm,  ef- 
fective levd  to  permit  the  security  forces  to 
conduct  patrol  and  def  endve  operations  and 
to  better  provide  security  for  the  Salvador- 
an populace. 

Moreover,  Salvadoran  public  security 
force  officials  are  constant  targets  for  both 
terrorists  and  common  criminals  Since  the 
Zona  Rosa  murders,  33  public  security  per- 
sonnd  have  been  killed  and  60  wounded  in 
terrorist  inddoits.  The  guerrillas 


advanced  weapons  such  as  the  M-16  ssssiill 
rifle.  The  public  aeeurity  foroea  defend 
themselves  and  tbe  public  uaing  the  0-3 
rifle  and  the  outdated  Argentine  9MM  sub- 
madilne  gim.  both  Ill-suited  tar  In-dty  use. 
Acquidtlon  of  standard  13  gauge  abotguns 
and  pistols  would  vastly  Improve  tbe  ability 
of  the  public  security  f«oes  to  defend  them- 
selves while  minimising  the  risk  to  bystand- 
ers. Suitable  weapons  training  should  also 
be  provided. 

Funding 

Not  man  than  $6.8  million  of  MAP  funds 
wHl  be  devoted  to  training  and  equipment 
costs  of  which  not  more  tban  $5.6  million 
will  be  devoted  to  equipment  divided  almost 
equally  between  transportation  and  commu- 
nications items  and  iwcimMny  %  limited 
number  of  def«iae  weapms.  Approximately 
$0.5  million  is  marked  for  U.S.  trainns  in- 
country.  The  remaining  funds  will  be  used 
as  necessary  to  support  the  police  academy 
and  sdentiflc  laboratory. 

Assistance  provided  to  the  security  forces 
In  FT  1986  and  that  projected  for  FT  1987 
will  only  meet  the  most  pressing  needs. 
Actual  needs  would  require  funding  at  levels 
more  than  three  times  the  amounts  we  have 
been  able  to  provide  out  of  scarce  security 
assistance  resources. 

CDHES  AHB  Coiumas  AaaaBia 

Lux  Janet  Alfaro  Pena  (alias  Michelle  Sa- 
linas), a  leader  of  the  non-governmental 
Human  Rights  Commission  (CDHES),  was 
arrested  by  the  Treasury  Police  on  May  20 
on  suspicion  of  membership  In  a  terrorist 
organisation.  After  her  arrest  she  omf essed 
to  membership  in  the  guerrilla  Armed 
Forces  of  Nati<mal  Resistance  (FARN)  and 
agreed  to  eocverate  with  autboritiea.  Baaed 
on  her  testimony,  the  Treasury  Police  made 
nine  further  arrests: 

Ana  VHma  Alfaro  Pma  (alias  Ana  Elena 
Ortiz),  a  sister  of  Luz  Janet  and  a  member 
of  tbe  CDHES,  was  arrested  May  35  aa  sus- 
picion of  membership  in  the  FARN.  She  has 
also  agreed  to  cooperate  with  authorities 
and  is  now  under  ptdloe  protection. 

Reyna  Isabel  Hernandea  de  Castio  (alias 
Deysy  or  Ivet),  a  member  of  tbe  CDHSB, 
was  arrested  May  25  on  suipidon  of  mem- 
bership In  the  FARN.  She  was  consigned  to 
the  courts  on  June  9  on  cbargea  of  collabo- 
rating with  a  terrorist  organiaatkm.  Mrs. 
Castro  is  now  awaiting  trafl  in  Ilopango 
prison,  where  inmatifw  can  recdve  vidtors. 

Herbert  Ernesto  Anaya  Sanabrla  (alias  Ja- 
cinto M<H«les).  a  member  of  the  CDHES, 
was  arrested  May  26  on  suspldon  of  mem- 
bership in  the  guerrilla  People's  Revolution- 
ary Army  (ERP).  He  was  consigned  to  the 
courts  on  June  9  aa  charges  of  membership 
in  a  terrwist  organization.  In  an  interview 
with  a  governmental  Human  Rights  Com- 
mlsdon  (CDH)  representative  on  June  4.  be 
complained  that  the  police  bad  forced  him 
to  stand  in  one  place  for  four  days  and  did 
not  permit  him  food,  deep  or  water,  palled 
his  hair,  dapped  him  on  the  ears  and  kicked 
him  twice  in  the  chest  The  CDH  saw  no 
bruises  cm  Anaya's  chest  but  noticed  swol- 
len feet  Mr.  Anaya  refused  an  offer  of  an 
examination  by  a  CDH  doctor.  He  Is  now 
awdting  trial  in  Mariona  prison,  where  pris- 
oners can  recdve  vidtors. 

Maria  Teresa  Tula  de  Canalea  (alias  Laura 
Pinto),  a  leader  of  the  "Committee  of  Moth- 
ers" (COBCADRES).  waa  arrested  May  28. 
on  Buapidon  of  membership  in  tbe  FARN. 
On  June  6.  she  told  a  CDH  representative 
that  she  had  not  been  physically  mistreat- 
ed. On  June  0.  she  was  charged  in  the  courts 
with  belonging  to  a  terrorist  organization. 


On  June  10.  ahe  UM  a  CDH  doctor  tbat  atae 
had  been  bit  twice  on  tbe  back,  fbread  to  do 
exerdaes  to  tbe  potat  of  exbaaatton.  and 
tbat  cold  water  bad  been  thrown  on  bar. 
She  alao  aUegea  that  prior  to  bar  May  98 
arreat  abe  waa  kidnapped  on  May  6.  beateai. 
raped,  and  cut  with  a  knife,  and  then  treed 
on  May  8.  Mra.  Canalea  did  not  vlatt  a  1 
tai  after  the  taiddent  dtber  for 
or  to  obtain  medical  evidence  of  rape.  WtaOe 
akepOeaX  of  bar  daim.  we  do  not  dismisB  it 
out  of  hand.  Our  ''—''TnT  in  San  Salvador 
will  monitor  developmenta.  She  la  now 
awdting  trial  in  Dopango  priaon. 

Oregoria  Palce  (alias  Elvira  or  FIna).  a 
leader  of  a  COMATOtSS  oftahoot  was  ar- 
rested May  39  on  suspicion  of  membership 
in  the  guerrilla  Popular  liberation  Foroea 
(FPL).  She  was  oonsidaod  to  tbe  oourta  on 
June  9  aa  cbargea  of  meinbriahip  in  a  ter- 
rorist organisation  Mim  Pate  is  now  await- 
ing trial  in  Ilopango  priaon.  She  «'— >p'««"t^ 
of  gastritis  to  a  CDH  doctor  who  vidted  ber 
on  June  10. 

Rafad  Antonio  Tereson  (alias  Enrigue 
Campos),  a  member  of  tbe  CDHES.  was  ar> 
rested  May  29  on  suspicion  of  membership 
in  the  Insurgent  Communist  Party  of  El  Sal- 
vador (PCES).  He  was  condgned  to  tbe 
courts  on  June  10  on  cbargea  of  bdng  an 
active  terrorist  He  is  now  awaiting  trial  In 
Blariona  prison. 

Dora  Angelica  Campoa  (alias  Violeta).  a 
member  of  COMADREB.  was  arrested  May 
29  on  suspldon  of  memboabip  in  tbe 
FARN.  She.  like  the  Alfaro  Pena  sisters,  has 
agreed  to  cotverate  with  tbe  poUoe  and  is 
currently  tmder  their  protection. 

Resmsldo  Leonldas  Blanco  Rojas  (alias 
Raul  Iraheta).  a  member  of  the  CDHES. 
was  arrested  May  29  on  suspicion  of  mem- 
bership in  tbe  FPL.  He  was  rondgneri  to  the 
courts  on  June  10  on  diargea  of  bdng  an 
active  terrorist  He  is  now  in  ICariona  priscm 
awaiting  triaL 

Migud  Angd  Rogd  Montenegro  (alias 
Anlbal  Aragon).  a  member  of  the  CDHES. 
was  arrested  May  29  on  su^>idon  of  mem- 
bership in  the  VPL.  He  was  also  consigned 
to  the  courts  on  Jxme  10  on  charges  of  being 
an  active  terrorist  He  Is  now  awdting  trid 
in  Mariona  prison. 

Miss  Alfaro  Pena  hdd  a  preas  conference 
on  May  30  in  which  she  stated  that  those 
arrested  were  members  of  guerrilla  organi- 
sations charged  with  spreading  disinforma- 
tion on  human  rights  and  diverting  food 
and  supplies  to  guerrillas  in  the  field.  Miss 
Alfaro  Pena  also  rlalmfd  aome  ehimdi  offi- 
cials leaders  had  winked  at  audi  tactica.  in 
apparent  sympathy  with  the  guerrillaa. 

On  June  4.  Dora  Angelica  Campoa  Joined 
BCias  Alfaro  Pena  In  denouncing  ber  f onner 
co-worlurs.  Both  met  the  diplomatic  oorpa 
on  that  day.  repeating  tbe  cbargea  original- 
ly made  by  Miss  Alfaro  Pena.  Either  could 
have  asked  for  intonatlond  "rffMr~T  on 
tbat  opfadon  if  she  had  been  tmder  duress. 
Mrs.  Campoa  hdd  her  own  preas  omterence 
on  June  6.  reiterating  charges  of  guerrilla 
control  of  the  CDHES  and  COMADREB 
and  naming  members  c^  various  diurch  de- 
nominations as  guerrilla  members  or  sympa- 
thisers. In  a  television  interview  in  San  Sal- 
vador on  June  IX  Mrs.  Campoa  gave  man 
background  on  her  work  in  COMADRES. 
She  stated  that  she  had  Joined  CO- 
MADREB in  1984  in  hopea  of  finding  her 
husband,  who  liad  disappeared;  ahe  later 
learned  that  he  had  been  a  guerrilla  leader 
who  was  murdered  by  another  Insurgent 

Ana  ^nima  Alfaro  Pena  also  agreed  to  co- 
operate with  autboritiea.  In  an  interview 
with  a  Sdvadoran  newq)oper  on  June  14. 
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1  that  rtie  h— baen  »  member 
0*  the  FABN.  Her  Job  in  the  CDOSB  wee  to 
I  IMw  reporti  ot  ham«n  ri«hf  rUlar 
to  onler  to  dlecrwltt  the  gweiiiiwfint. 

BlSalvabok 


,  who  St  the  time 
of  the  mwnorem- 
Blgfate  rwnmlMlnn  of  B 
(COHBB).  was  letaUjr  aneeted  by 
the  Silfadaran  Matlanal  PoUoe  on  Novem- 
ber «.  IMS.  He  wm  ooulsned  to  the  mOi- 
taiy  eomta  on  Mbrcmber  IS  on  dnrgee  of 
menbenhtp  in  the  Anned  Poreee  of  Nation- 
al SealrtaBee  (FARN).  one  of  the  five  suer- 
to  overthrow  the 
of  O 
tar  foroe  of  anna.  He  was  trans- 
farrad  to  Martwia  Priaon  in  San  Salvador, 
where  lie  was  virited  on  November  16  bj  a 
UjB.  *—''*-*t  human  ilghta  offloer.  He 
atatad  to  the  oftlea-  that  lie  waa  in  good 
health,  bat  daimed  that  be  had  been  atruck 
twlee  in  the  bead  and  dioked  between  the 
time  ot  hia  aneat  and  hie  arrival  in  National 
FoUee  Headquarten  ahortly  thereafter.  He 
aaU  he  had  not  reqneated  a  medical  ezami- 
nattan  hf  the  priaan  doctor  and  did  not  plan 
to  do  ao.  The  *—''"T  offloer  could  lee  no 
or  other  obvloua  algna  of  miatreat- 
The  National  FoUoe  deny  they  mis- 
treated Ifr.  Caoerea. 

The  police  allowed  a  repieaentattve  of  the 
Intematlanal  CoouBlttee  of  the  Red  Croas 
aCRC)  to  vtatt  Mr.  Caoerea  on  November  12. 
a  deiiarture  tram  standard  proeedurea. 
whMi  genetally  do  not  permit  the  ICRC  or 
other  ■«TTK*f  to  viatt  prlaonen  tmta  tliey 
have  been  in  custody  for  right  days. 

In  January  19M,  Mr.  Caceres  fOed  a 
habeaa  eotiNia  petttian  before  the  Salvador- 
an  ^^pffWMi  Court.  The  Court  found  on 
May  W.  19M  that  there  were  sufficient 
grounds  to  continue  bis  detention  and  re- 
turned the  ease  to  the  trial  court. 

Mr.  Caoerea  has  never  lieen  issued  a  re- 
le^  letter  by  the  Salvadoran  government, 
but  on  November  SI.  1966  the  goveniment 
did  tame  release  letters  for  11  disabled  ex- 
gneRflla  combatants  as  a  humanitarian  ges- 
ture. At  one  point  Mr.  Caeereo  waa  errone- 
oudy  reported  to  be  one  of  the  eleven.  He 
waa  not  on  this  list,  however,  and  has  re- 
ceived no  releaae  letter.  Mr.  Caceres  is  still 

flit  WKMXWOOA  I^1B0S1> 

OOI»PAM  (Committee  of  Families  for 
the  Freedom  of  Prisonen)  member  Reina 

emandes  De  Castro  and  CDHES 
Herbert  Kmesto  Anaya  Sanabrla. 

Angd  Rogri  Montenegro.  Rafael 
Antonio  Teroon  Runoa.  and  Reynaldo  Le- 
onldM  Blaneo  Ro}as  were  legally  arrested 
by  the  TVeasury  Polioe  between  May  36  and 
May  M.  19M.  In  accord  with  standard  pro- 
cedure, the  ICRC  and  the  Salvadoran  gov- 
aniraant's  Human  Rights  Commission 
(CDH)  were  promptly  notified  of  the  ar- 
rests. The  five  were  consigned  to  the  courts 
on  June  9  and  10  on  chargea  of  memberahip 
In  wtoua  terrorist  organisatlana,  induding 
the  Papular  Uberatlon  Forces  (FPL),  the 
Peopled  Revointlanary  Army  (ERP),  the 
FARN.  and  the  Salvadoran  Communist 
Party  <PC8).  an  members  of  the  Farabundo 
Marti  National  Uberatlon  front  (FMLN). 
the  gneiTiDa  uasbrdla  group  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  B  Salvador. 
Ma.  BeraandeaDe  Castro  is  incarcerated  in 
the  Wonen'a  priaon  in  nopango.  a  suburb  of 
San  Salvador,  and  the  men  are  in  Mariona 
Prison  Just  north  of  San  Salvador. 
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Salador  Martd  Rednoc  Martd  was  a 
priaoi  I  cfapee  who  was  recaptured  and  aent 
tmbk  M  Mariona  Priaon  tai  May.  1966.  about 
the  I  ime  ttane  the  CDHBB  membeis  were 
arrea  ed.  To  our  knowledge  Martd  ia  not  a 
memlier  of  the  CDHX8.  Paid  advertiae- 
ment  i  taken  out  by  the  CDHHS  to  denounce 
the  a  rrests  of  its  membus  did  not  mention 
Marti  iL 

AeonUng  to  aeveral  defectora  from  the 
guermla  movement,  the  CDHKS,  of  ulUch 
most,  of  theae  detainees  are  members, 
sinqt^  serves  as  a  frmt  for  the  PMUV. 
Migu^  Castffllanna.  who  defected  from  the 
FPL  In  196S.  identified  the  CDHBB  as  a 
front  group.  Lus  Janet  Alfaro  (Allaa  Ml- 
ehellS  Salinas),  who  at  the  time  of  her 
arresi  by  the  Treasury  PoUee  on  May  90, 
1966,  was  director  of  "Relations"  for  the 
CDHSS.  defected  and  described  the  rMUTa 
InfOt^atltm  and  manipulation  of  the 
CD^S  and  other  groups  in  El  Salvador. 
Her  jinformatlon  waa  conflnned  by  her 
sisteiv  also  a  member  of  the  CDHBB.  and  by 
Dora  Angelica  Campoa,  Director  of  the 
"C«H«mittee  of  Mothers"  (Co-Madres),  afto' 
they  were  also  arrested  snd  defected  in  late 
May.  All  three  identified  themselves  as 
members  of  the  National  Resistanoe  (RN). 
the  pbuticalarm  of  the  FARN. 

Th^  CDHBB  oppoeed  the  free  and  fair 
electfens  that  brought  the  Duarte  admlnls- 
tratloi  and  the  current  legislature  and 
mi^4">  ^  office.  The  CDHBB  condoned  the 
's  kldnapptng  in  1985  of  popularly- 
eleetid  mayots  as  somehow,  in  their  distort- 
ed vfcw.  Justified  by  the  Qenevs  conven- 
tions; The  CDHES  could  not  telng  itself  to 
condemn  the  FMLN's  September.  1966  kid- 
napping of  President  Duarte's  daughter  or 
the  nojrs  October,  1986  kidnapping  of 
CoL  Omar  Napoleon  Avalos  (Avalos  is  still 
bdng  held)  or  even  to  urge  their  releaae.  Ac- 
convig  to  Ms.  Alfaro's  revelations,  the 
CD^S  fatHlcated  statistics  and  stories  of 
"biman  rights  violationB"  by  the  govern- 
men%  presenting  them  as  fact  to  visiting 
and  intonational  organisations,  in- 
the  United  Nations,  and  diverts  to 
assistance  which  is  sent  from 
for  displaced  persons.  We  do  not  be- 
the  CDHES  is  a  credible  source  of 
on  the  human  rights  situation 
in  EliSalvador. 
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NCfRTH  DAKOTA  RESOLUTIONS 

•  li^.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
that  the  attached  resolutions  passed 
by  ^e  North  Dakota  Legislature  be 
prised  in  the  Cohobxssiohal  Rkoro. 

T^e  resolutions  follow: 

HotDss  CoHCUSBXRT  RBS<M.unoii  No.  3032 
A  opicurrent  resolution  expreastaig  appre- 

dstfon   for  the  contributions  made  by 
lunity  action  agoicles  on  bebalf  of 
low  income  population  of  this  state 
urging  the  Congress  of  the  United 
to  continue  funding  the  community 
block  grant  program 

Whereas,  over  80,000  residents  of  North 
Dakt>ta  live  on  annual  incomes  below  the 
pov^y  level:  and 

witereas.  community  action  agencies  pro- 
videja  broad  range  of  aervioes  and  activities 
to  tafelp  the  poor  secure  employment,  attain 
eduMtion.  manage  available  income,  obtain 
and'  maiwtjiw  adequate  housing,  obtain 
emergency  assistance,  overcome  obstacles  to 
aelf<«ufflciency,  and  parUdpate  in  the  af- 
fair of  ttie  community:  and 

WHereas,  each  community  action  agency 
has  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  demo- 
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{dected    representatives   of   low 

elected  public  officials  or 

and  representatives  of  local 

rdlgloas,   dvle,   and 

and 

community  action  agencies  in 

have  completed  10  or  more 

to  the  low  income  popula- 

lunltles  of  this  state:  Now. 

lit 

by  the  Houte  of  tttpmentatlve$ 
of  North  Dakota,  the  Senate  etm- 

[K.- 

Fiftieth  Legislative  Assembly  ex- 
treciation  on  behalf  of  the  dti- 
Daiuta  for  the  valuable  con- 
by  the  boards  of  dlreeUMS. 
and  the  many  volunteers  assod- 
tunlty  Action  Opportunities, 
Dakota  Prairie  Community 
Action  Agency.  Inc.,  of  Devils  Lake;  Quad 
County  Community  Action  Agency  of 
Grand  Fo^ks:  Southeastern  North  Dakota 
Communlt&r  Action  Agency  of  Fargo:  Com- 
munity Aftion  Region  VI.  Inc.  of  Jamea- 
town:  Ccoiimunlty  Action  Program  vn.  Inc., 
of  Bisnuopk;  and  Community  Action  and 
Program.  Inc.,  of  Di^inson: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
to  continue  funding  the  corn- 
block  grant  program  which 
source  of  funding  for  oommu- 
agendes;  and  be  it  further 
That  copiee  of  this  resolution  be 
[by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  each 
the  North  Dakota  Congressionsl 
and  to  the  chairpersons  of  the 
boards  of  jdirectors  and  executive  directors 
of  oommuplty  action  agendes  In  the  state. 

HonsB  cbKCUKxnn  RnoLunoii  No.  3064 

A  concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  I  terminate  all  fractional  reserve 
banklncjpractioes  in  the  United  States  and 
to  estatCish  the  United  States  Monetary 
CommiaUon 

Whereas,  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  economic  freedom,  domes- 
tic tranqiiility,  and  prosperity  without  ex- 
oesdve  inierest  and  taxation  should  not  be 
abridged  for  denied  by  any  private  corpora- 
debt  instrument  or  note  ss  a 
it  and  currency;  and 

passage  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act|  of  1913  [38  Stat.  261;  12  UJ3.C. 
221],  Congress  established  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  which  is  composed  of  a  Board 
of  Ooveniors,  12  regional  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  an<  I  member  banlcs,  the  Federal  Open 
Market  (;(»nmittee,  and  several  councils; 
and 

Whereat,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  op- 
erates on  a  fractional  reserve  hanking  basis 
and  poaatases  wide  discretionary  authority 
to  issue  ffderal  reserve  notes,  determine  the 
cost  and  lavailabillty  of  money  and  credit, 
and  to  direct  and  influence  the  monetary 
policy  of  Uie  United  States:  and 

Whereik  the  termination  of  fractional  re- 
serve hatfcwg  and  the  establiahment  of  the 
United  Spates  Monetary  Commission  would 
ensure  an  equitable  and  sound  monetary 
policy:  n4w,  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolvt  i,  by  the  Houae  of  Repreeentativee 
QffheSttte  of  North  Dakota,  the  Senate  con- 
curring t  lerein: 

That  ttie  Fiftieth  LegislaUve  Assembly 
urges  thi  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
ensct  leg  Islation  to  terminate  all  fracticmal 
reserve   1  tanking  practices  in  the   United 
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states  and  to  eataMisb  the  United  States 
Monstary  Commiaslon:  snd  be  It  further 

Rmotetd,  That  the  legislation  provide  for 
the  taittiatlan  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Credit  Monetary  System,  and  grsnt  the 
United  States  Treasury,  when  authmlaed  by 
the  United  States  Monetary  Commission, 
the  sole  and  exdusive  power  to  create  all 
money  and  fstaWith  the  value  thereof:  snd 
be  it  further 

Jtesolve^  That  the  Secretary  of  State  tat- 
ward  coptea  of  thie  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Bpfakw  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
laatiiilailna.  and  to  each  member  of  the 
North  DakoU  Congreasional  Delegation.* 


WORLD  POPULATION  AWARE- 
NESS WEEK  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
RHODE  ISLAND 
•  BCr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  Edward  D. 
DiPrete.  recently  proclaimed  the  week 
of  April  19  through  ^ril  25  as  World 
Population  Awareness  Week  in  Rhode 
Island.  I  commend  Governor  DiPrete 
for  this  gesture  of  humanity. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  \b  fast 
apprwirhi"g  the  limit  on  its  resources 
due  to  the  tremendous  increase  in 
human  population.  Today's  leaders 
can  no  longer  stand  still  and  watch 
our  most  precious  resources,  such  as 
water,  arable  soil  and  energy  reserves, 
be  wasted  away  and  used  improperly. 

Mr.  President,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  to  start  living  their 
daily  lives  more  carefully  before  it  is 
too  late.  One  day,  we  shall  wake  up 
and  have  no  water  to  satisfy  our  thirst 
or  no  food  for  those  who  are  hungry. 
We  have  taken  for  granted,  for  too 
long,  the  resources  of  which  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  de- 
prived. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Governor 
DiPrete's  proclamation  designating 
World  Population  Awareness  Week  in 
Rhode  Island  be  printed  in  the  Coh- 

OBC88IOHAI.  RaOORD. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

PaOCLAlUTIOH 

Whereas,  during  the  week  of  April  10- 
April  35,  1987.  the  dtlzens  of  the  SUte  of 
Rhode  Island  will  observe  World  Population 
Awareness  Wedc:  and 

Whereas,  Rhode  Islanders  are  sendttve  to 
the  reomt  great  increase  in  human  numbers 
snd  recognise  that  the  growing  population 
has  caused  a  need  for  development  of  extoi- 
sive  new  resources;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Ocean  State 
have  a  great  concern  for  aU  those  who  have 
endured  dq>rivation  of  nourishment,  relief 
or  adequate  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  the  proqwrity  of  America  tuw 
enabled  the  dtlaens  of  this  nation  to  be 
among  the  moat  capable  of  assisting,  provid- 
ing snd  devising  ways  and  means  to  suffi- 
ciently deal  with  the  growing  world  popula- 
tion; 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Edward  D.  DiPrete. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Provldaice  Plantations,  do  hereby  proclaim 
April  19-Apm  as,  1087  as  "World  Popular 
tkm  Awareneas  Wedc"  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  call  on  all  dtiaens  to  Join 
with  me  in  taking  cognbnnoe  of  the  burdens 
of  those  who  suffer  due  to  overpopulation.* 


"DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE" 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
28,  Shaarit  Hi«>laytah,  an  organlntion 
of  survivors  of  the  Nasi  Holocaust  era. 
will  hold  its  anntial  Detroit  area  oom- 
memoration  at  the  Jewish  Community 
Center  in  West  Bloomfield.  ML 

This  year  marks  the  44th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  heroic  Warsaw  ghetto  ionis- 
ing and  the  42nd  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  Auschwitz  by  allied 
forces.  Shaarit  Hi4>laytah's  program 
will  focus  on  these  events  and  will  also 
include  a  special  tribute  to  Oscar 
Schlndler.  a  German  Catholic  indus- 
trialist who  singlehandedly  saved 
thousands  of  Polish  Jews  from  death 
in  the  gas  chambers. 

At  this  point,  40  some  years  after 
the  Holocaust,  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  for  the  millions  who  died  In  Hitler's 
death  machine.  Nothing  in  our  power 
can  change  events  that  tranq»ii«d  dec- 
ades ago.  The  one  thing  that  we  can 
do  is  to  ronember— and  to  encourage 
other  people  to  remember— the 
murder  of  millions  of  innocents.  We  do 
that  both  to  impart  a  lesson— the 
lesson  encapsulated  in  the  words 
"Never  Again"— and  also  to  bring  a 
form  of  living  to  those  millions  who 
can  only  live  in  our  memories.  To 
forget  would  be  a  crime  against  the 
victims  and  against  ourselves. 

I  am  glad  ttiat  this  year's  commemo- 
ration will  coincide  with  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 
Just  as  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
we  remember  all  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust,  it  is  also  incumbent  upon 
us  to  pay  special  tribute  to  those 
heroes  who  fought  against  the  Nazi 
hordes  and  held  them  off  for  40  days, 
who  withstood  the  Nasi  onslaught 
longer  than  several  countries.  The  out- 
numbered and  outgunned  heroes  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  remain  an  impor- 
tant symbol  for  all  i>eople  who  strug- 
gle against  those  who  deny  them  their 
freedom  or  even  their  right  to  live. 

Oscar  Schindler  is  also  an  important 
symboL  What  was  It  that  made  this 
one  man  risk  his  life  to  save  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Jews?  How  could  one 
have  predicted  that  he  would  be  one 
of  those  who  would  say  "no"— who 
would  refuse  to  participate  in  mass 
murder.  And  more  than  that,  that  he 
would  save  the  thousands  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  i4>pear  on  one  of 
Schindler's  lists.  We  should  study  this 
man,  this  life.  In  it  lies  part  of  the 
secret  of  what  makes  us  human. 

I  am  pleased  to  salute  Siaarit  Ha- 
plajrtah  for  its  Memorial  Academy.  It 
is  doing  its  part  to  ensure  that  the 
Holocaust  is  never  repeated— not  for 
Jews,  not  for  any  people— and  that  its 
victims  of  all  bai^grounds  are  never 
allowed  to  be  f  orgotten^ 


OUR  DWINDUNO  ENERaT 
SUPPLY 

•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  PrwrJdent.  "Com- 
petltivenesB."  It  is  the  new  Wadilnt- 
ton  buBKword.  Candidates  gearing  up 
for  the  1968  elections  are  looking  at 
competitiveness  as  the  big  Issue. 

But.  while  oompetitiveneas  is  the 
buanrord,  everyone  seems  to  be  ignor- 
ing the  key  ingredients  in  America's 
ability  to  eonuiete— our  dwindling 
mergy  sui>ply.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
without  an  adequate  sunily  of  enogy 
we  cannot  compete. 

As  a  monber  of  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee,  I  have  watched  as  witness 
after  witness  has  warned  us  about  our 
dtsaivcakring  energy  resources.  Secre- 
tary Hodel  warned  us  that  he  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  gas  lines  return 
before  1990.  Our  dc«nestic  oil  supply 
will  run  dangerously  low  by  the  year 
2000.  We  are  more  dqiendent  today  on 
foreign  oU  than  at  anytime  in  the  past 
20  years.  Our  natural  gas  is  not  unlim- 
ited and  the  use  of  coal  has  been  bat- 
tered by  the  increasing  alarm  over  add 
rain. 

To  all  of  the  statistics  and  warnings, 
Americans  seem  to  be  burying  their 
heads  in  the  sand.  We  have  no  naticm- 
al  energy  policy  and  no  leadership  to 
create  one. 

An  adequate  energy  supply  is  the 
key  to  competitiveness.  Without 
energy  we  will  be  a  banknipt  industri- 
al enqiire.  We  have  2,  3,  or  at  the 
most,  5  years  to  create  a  definitive  nar 
tional  energy  policy  if  we  hope  to  com- 
pete in  a  future  world  economy. 

In  my  opinlcm.  the  key  to  our  future 
energy  sunjly  is  the  increased  use  of 
nuclear  power.  Nuclear  is  a  terrifying 
word.  The  accidents  at  Three  Mile 
Island  and  Chernobyl  charged  the 
hysteria  surrounding  the  use  of  nucle- 
ar power  and  now  the  politically  safe 
position  is  to  ignme  the  word  all  to- 
gether. 

But.  ignoring  nuclear  power  wUl  not 
solve  the  problon.  We  cannot  provide 
Jobs  by  ignoring  it.  We  cannot  heat 
our  homes  or  run  otir  factories  by  ig- 
noring it.  The  future  di'mands  that  we 
address  the  potential  of  nuclear 
power. 

France  understood  this  dilemma  in 
the  early  1970's.  The  country  started  a 
nuclear  program  that  will  aoaa  make 
it  75  percent  nuclear.  In  fact.  France 
will  soon  be  exporting  nuclear  power 
to  countries  that  are  too  hypocritical 
to  build  their  own  nuclear  plants. 

The  nuclear  debate  in  this  country 
during  recent  years  has  centered  on 
the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste.  Nevada 
has  been  targeted  as  a  passible  site  f <v 
btirying  nuclear  waste. 

But,  Just  as  we  have  been  shortsigtat- 
ed  in  creating  a  national  energy  policy, 
we  have  also  Jumped  the  gun  in 
moving  toward  deep  geological  stor- 
age. That,  in  fact,  may  not  be 
sary. 
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bave  Just  retained  from  a  trip  to 
with  other  memberB  of  the 
&ieny  Committee.  At  my 
urgliis.  the  eoamittee  mat  to  study 
nudear  waste  dlg>oeal  methods  In 
Korope.  We  found  some  exdttng  proe- 
peeti  for  handling  nuclear  waste  in  a 
tar  move  efXeettve  way  than  presently 
propoeed  for  the  United  States. 

Ftanoe  reprocewca  its  nuclear  waste 
and  in  the  proce—  removes  99  percent 
of  the  plutoilum.  Less  than  10  percent 
of  the  original  vtdimie  ranalns.  Ftance 
keeps  Its  reprocessed  waste  at  surface 
facilities  cooling  down  for  40  to  50 
yean.  This  makes  it  easier  to  handle 
and  saf a*  to  store.  The  entire  amoxmt 
of  nuclear  waste  in  France  from  the 
IgSCs  to  the  present  is  presently 
stored  In  an  area  no  larger  than  a  bas- 
ketball court. 

The  largest  construction  sites  in  the 
World  are  at  La  Hague  and  Marcoule. 
These  new  faculties  will  offer  products 
and  services  enconuMssing  the  entire 
nudear  fuel  cycle,  from  uranium 
mining  and  enrichment  to  reprocess- 
ing and  waste  managemmt.  When 
they  are  finished.  Ftance  and  Europe 
wUl  be  dominant  in  the  field  of  energy 
and.  with  that,  every  aqwct  of  manu- 
factarlng. 

Bsergy  is  Amoica's  key  to  the 
future.  It  is  our  key  to  compete.  To 
create  an  adequate  energy  supply  we 
need  a  national  energy  policy.  In  cre- 
ating that  policy  we  must  consider  nu- 
clear power.  As  part  of  our  consider- 
ation, our  focus  on  the  disposal  of  nu- 
dear waste  should  shift  away  fh>m 
deep  geological  storage  and  toward: 

First.  The  reprocessing  of  nudear 
waste. 

Second.  Treating  industrial  and  mili- 
tary waste  the  same— something  we  do 
not  do  today. 

Third.  Using  retrievable  storage  fa^ 
duties  during  the  neict  40  to  SO  years 
Just  as  France  has  done.* 
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are  I  among  those  who  are  helping  to 
promote  understanding  of  this  critical 
issiie  and  who  are  willing  to  pitch  in  to 
fin4  solutions.  They  wm  do  Just  that 
at  a  numl>ar  of  conferences  and  pubUc 
bns  scheduled  for  this  week  at 
State  CoUege.  the  University 
rgia.  and  a  range  of  other  loca- 
These  meetings  will  coincide 
thousands  of  others  across  the 
on. 

le  commitment  evidenced  in  these 
and  in  the  proclamation  issued 
v.  Joe  Frank  Harris  gives  me 
n  to  hope  that  we  will  strengthen 
ourl  resolve  to  address  this  intimidat- 
ing {problem.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
r  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  69 
.te  the  week  of  AprU  20-25  as 
Id  Population  Awareness  Week. 
I  ask  that  Governor  Harris'  proc- 
ion  be  printed  in  the  Raccmo. 
proclamation  f oUows: 

OSLO  POFULATIOir  AwASxmss  Wbk 

The  wmid's  population  haa 
five  billion  and  is  growing  mt  the 
ited  rate  of  87  million  a  year,  and 
Rapid  population  growth  causes 
range  of  grave  problems  in  the  devel- 
world.  including  environmental  degra- 
urban  deterioration,  unemployment, 
maliiutrition.  hunger,  resource  depletion 
and  economic  stagnation:  and 

Wlkereas:  Fifty  percent  of  the  10  million 
infant  deaths  and  25  percent  of  the  500.000 
matonal  deaths  that  occur  each  year  in  the 
dev^ping  world  could  be  prevented  if  ma- 
ternal health  programs  could  be  substantial- 
ly exitanded:  and 

lereas:  8<»ne  SCO  million  people  in  the 
ling  world  do  not  have  access  or 
to  needed  family  planning  services: 


spof 

tOi 

Woi 
and 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Georgia  has  Jotaiad  with  over  three 
douxi  others  around  the  country  in  of- 
ficially designating  the  week  of  AprU 
20-35  as  "World  P(4>ulation  Awareness 
Week." 
I  am  proud  that  my  State's  dtizens 


lereas:  The  United  SUtes  has  been  the 

advocate  of  the  imiversally  recog- 

basic  human  right  of  couples  to  deter- 

the  size  of  their  families:  now  there- 

I.  Joe  Frank  Harris,  Oovemor  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of 
April   19-25.    1987.   as   "World   P(K>ulation 
M8  Week"  in  Oeorgia.  and  call  upon 
dtisens  to  reflect  upon  the  conse- 
of  overpopulation.* 


April  SI,  1987 

Ing  systkm  and.  m<»e  specifically,  the 
myths  1  rhlch  I  feel  obstruct  an  objec- 
tive dlausslon  of  the  changes  in  the 
system  <  hat  are  necessary.  I  say  myths 
plural—  unite  a  few  exist,  but  today  I 
would  like  to  address  the  fallacy  that 
the  incriedible  jrfiriniHwg  dollar  is  going 
to  solve  aU  of  our  economic  ills. 

In  that  regard  I  want  to  bring  to 
Senator*'  attention  data  which  sheds 
an  intetcsting  light  on  the  economists' 
theory  khat  as  the  dollar  becomes 
weaker  kgalnst  the  currency  of  a  for- 
eign conntry,  the  prices  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  country  should  rise  in  the 
United  $tates.  This  may  weU  seem  the 
logical  bondusion:  it  is.  however,  not 
the  correct  conclusion. 

For  example,  in  January  1985  when 
the  excfumge  rate  of  yen  to  dollars 
was  254  to  1.  the  average  price  for  Jap- 
anese 11-inch  color  television  sets  was 
$184.  By  £>ecember  1986  the  dollar  had 
declined  all  the  way  to  162  yen.  If  our 
economists  are  correct,  we  should 
expect  to  see  a  higher  price  for  the 
same  Japanese  television  sets.  This  did 
not  occur.  In  fact,  the  price  actuaUy 
went  down  a  dollar  to  $183;  19-inch 
Japanese  color  televisions  display  a 
similar  trend.  During  October  and  No- 
vember 1986.  as  the  yen  was  dropping 
from  254  to  162.  color  television  prices 
actuaUy  dropped  as  weU  from  $274  to 
$219  in  <t>ctober  and  to  $205  in  Novem- 
ber. 

No  matter  what  economists  may 
have  preidicted.  it  is  obvious  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  yen  is  not  re- 
flected 1^  the  pricing  of  Japanese  tele- 
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O&flSTS      WRONG      AGAIN: 

INCREDIBLE    SHRINS^ING 

LLAR  DOES  NOT  CURE  ALL 


HEINZ.  Mr.  President, 
ously  taken  the  floor  to 


I  have 
discuss 


lufacturers'  products  in  the 
ites.  The  Japanese  are  mas- 
le  tactic  of  capturing  market 
ley  get  it  and  they  hang  on  to 
ly  at  any  cost.  They  have 
it  they  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice profit  share  in  the  Interests  of 
market  ^hare.  If  Americans  continue 
to  hold  on  to  the  false  belief  that  a 
shrinking  dollar  will  solve  our  foreign 
trade  pitoblems.  then  it  is  we  in  the 
United  States  who  will  end  up  making 
aU  the  f aturenoifices. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  that  charts  fur- 
ther deialllng  these  price  develop- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 


the  problem  of  the  contemporary  trad-       The  m  iterial  f  oUows: 
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ROBERT  GLADSTONE  WILSON. 

SR.,  mj:>. 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  much  cause  for  celebra- 
tion down  on  top  of  Edisto  Island.  SC, 
this  Sunday.  April  26.  1987.  as  friends 
and  famUy  gather  to  celebrate  the 
95th  birthday  of  Robert  Gladstone 
Wilson.  Sr.  A  distinguished  physician, 
enlightened  gentleman.  skUled  marks- 
man, and.  by  his  own  reckoning,  a 
great  cook.  Dr.  Wilson  is  an  esteemed 
patriarch  not  only  to  three  genera- 
tions of  his  own  progeny,  but  also  to 
the  entire  Edisto  Island  community 
where  he  has  been  a  fixture  for  some 
50  years. 

He  was  bom  in  1892  between  Cleve- 
land administrations  and  in  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Mitchell,  NC.  The 
son  of  a  country  doctor  and  a  strong. 
God-fearing  BM>ti8t  mother,  he  grew 
to  a  ramrod  straight  6Vi  feet  taU  as  he 
stalked  the  Black  Moimtalns  of  North 
Carolina  honing  his  himting  skills. 

FoUowing  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
he  decided  on  a  career  in  medicine.  His 
studies  took  him  to  Chapel  HiU  and 
then  on  to  Penn  where  he  earned  his 
MJ>.  and  married  his  beloved  Eliza- 
beth. When  she  asked  early  on  that  he 
call  her  anything  but  "Mom"  and  sug- 
gested that  "Turtle  Dove"  might  suit 
for  romantic  occasions,  he  dubbed  her 
forever  "Mom"  and  caUed  her  "my 
little  mud  turtle"  in  moments  of  ten- 
derness. 

After  medical  school.  Dr.  WUson  re- 
turned to  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  where  he  commenced  more 
than  five  decades  of  service  as  a  distin- 
guished physician,  specializing  in 
treatment  of  the  ear.  nose,  and  throat. 
First  as  country  health  officer  for 
Buncombe  County.  NC.  and  later  in 
private  practice  In  upstate  New  York, 
he  adhered  always  and  strictly  to  his 
Hippocratic  oath.  He  thus  remained 
vigilant  throughout  his  career  to  keep 
his  skills  sharp  and  his  knowledge  cur- 
rent. No  patient  in  need  of  his  help 


was  ever  turned  away  for  lack  of 
funds. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  first  introduced  to 
the  charms  of  the  low  country  and 
Edisto  Island  in  the  late  1930's.  Drawn 
by  her  haunting  beauty,  her  rich  his- 
tory, a  plethora  of  quaU  and  marsh 
hens,  and,  most  of  all.  by  her  colorful, 
warm  people.  Dr.  Wilson  has  had  a 
house  "down  pon  top  Edisto"  for  50 
years  and  it  has  been  his  home  for 
over  20. 

As  he  reaches  the  midpoint  of  his 
10th  decade.  Dr.  Wilson  can  usually  be 
found  at  home  on  his  bluff  overlook- 
ing the  wide  sweep  of  St.  Pierre's 
Creek,  the  peaceful  marsh  beyond, 
and  the  live  oaks  draped  with  moss  tn 
the  distance.  For  friends,  and  especial- 
ly for  Dr.  Wilson's  chUdren.  grandchU- 
dren.  and  great-grandchUdren— he 
calls  the  last  group  his  "varmints"— a 
pilgrimage  to  Edisto  to  be  with 
"Orandpaw."  to  go  crabbing  off  his 
dock,  to  dine  at  his  table,  and  to  talk 
with  him  of  his  youth  or  Iranscam.  re- 
mains a  source  of  great  Joy  and  endur- 
ing memories. 

Dr.  Wilson,  the  Edisto  community, 
your  adoring  famUy,  and  your  friends 
everywhere  Join  me  in  saluting  a  fine 
gentleman  on  his  95th.  We  wish  you 
the  happiest  of  birthdays  and  pray  for 
many  more  to  come.* 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cmtly  described  in  a  UJf .  report  as:  "A 
situation  approaching  genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrodtles  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan, 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 


cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  sUence  about  the  genodde 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  coUeagues.  I  will  Insert  into 
the  RccoBO  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today.  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  RaooBD. 

The  letters  f  oUows: 

DiAK  SzHATOB  HuMPmar  My  husband 
and  I  want  you  to  know  we  support  you  In 
your  efforfaB  to  brlns  the  presence  of  the  So- 
viets in  Afghanistan  to  pubUe  attention. 

This  is  a  hideous  war  against  people  who 
present  no  threat  to  the  Soviets. 

If  enough  people  are  outraged  by  this 
massacre,  we  fee*  sure  the  Soviets  will  puD 
out.  We  need  to  constantly  bring  this  to 
public  attention. 
Sincere. 
Kar  Cdktis  and  Ron  HoLTrxxut. 

C^MpHco.  MO). 

DBAS  SsHATOK  Hdkphkkt:  If  all  I  liave 
been  heartaig  and  reading  in  the  papers  is 
true,  I  cannot  Imaginf  how  we  can  dose  our 
eyes  to  a  situati<m  that  may  be  as  bail,  if  not 
worse  than  wlutt  occurred  In  Nasi  Oennany. 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  has  gath- 
ered facts  supporting  the  iiiasssrrf  of 
people  by  the  Soviets  is  beyond  belief.  I 
can't  believe  that  the  American  public 
doesn't  take  any  action  toward  this. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  we.  the  Ameri- 
can people,  can  do  to  belp  these  Afghans  try 
to  convince  Russia,  if  Russia  la  the  culprit, 
to  quit  slaughtering  Uieae  people  who  tiave 
literally  no  means  to  defend  themselves. 

Are  there  facts  available  to  support  the  al- 
legati<His  made?  If  so,  advise  me  and  I  wUl 
try  to  get  my  friends  to  get  behind  the  drive 
to  stop  such  population  devastation. 
Sincerely, 

KimOabkxls, 
TomoH,  JTaryteiuLa 


DETROIT  REMEMBERS  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1943.  the  desperate  occupants  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  in  Poland  waged  a 
courageous    yet    unsuccessful    battle 
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their  Nail  capUva.  Two  yeua 
later.  In  IMS.  Allied  fonei  opened  the 
■atea  to  Ireadom  for  the  few  survlvon 
left  at  the  Nari  extenninatiCHi  camp  at 
Auaehwlta.  Ty>  ooaunemotate  the  re- 
■pecthre  annhretaarles  of  these  two  im- 
portuit  eventa,  the  Metropolitan  De- 
troit area  has  deaignated  AivU  M 
throng  liay  S.  1967.  as  a  period  re- 
flection and  remembrance  for  the  vlo- 
I  of  the  Nasi  Holocaiiat 

at  of  the  week  of  re- 
wfD  be  marked  by  the 
annual  Ifemoxial  Academy  on  Sunday, 
April  96.  This  dtywlde  event  pays  trib- 
ute to  the  mmtona  of  jews  and  other 
innocent  peoples  slau^tered  by  the 
Naais.  It  is  organised  by  the  Shaarit 
Haplasrtah— aurvtvors  of  the  Nazi 
genocide— in  co(v>eration  with  the 
Jewish  Community  Council,  the  Holo- 
cast  Memorial  Center,  the  Oreater  De- 
troit Interfalth  Roundtable  of  Chris- 
tians  and  Jewa,  the  mr»itiwm«»ai  insti- 
tute, and  the  Jewish  Community 
Center. 

The  members  of  the  Shaarit  Hwlay- 
tah  deserve  our  deepest  req>ect  for 
their  dedication  to  preserving  the 
memory  of  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 
As  survlvori  of  imapeakable  horrors, 
theae  men  and  women  are  traumatized 
by  their  perstmal  recollections.  Yet, 
every  year,  they  force  thonselves  to 
relive  their  experiences  so  that  the 
woiid  wiU  not  f  (wget  the  universal  les- 
with  the  Nazi  Holo- 


Xike  the  victims  of  Auschwitz,  the 
martyrs  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  upris- 
ing inmiire  us  to  educate  our  children 
and  future  generatlrais  about  the  Hol- 
ocaust so  that  mankind  will  never 
again  experience  such  atrocities. 

To  emphaalzft  the  universal  nature 
of  its  eff  (Hts,  the  Memorial  Academy 
customarily  honors  a  non-Jewish  indi- 
vidual, group,  or  nation  for  himianl- 
tarian  efforts  during  the  war  years. 
This  year,  the  honoree  is  Oscar 
Schindler.  a  German  Catholic  indus- 
trialist who  sheltered  at  least  1,600 
Jews  from  the  Nazis  in  the  Area  of 
Cracow,  Poland.  He  expended  his  per- 
sonal fortune  in  bribing  officials  and 
in  organizing  a  labor  camp  which 
served  as  a  front  for  his  work  in  saving 
so  many  Jews  fnan  Auschwitz. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  pay  tribute 
to  the  Shaarit  Haplaytah  for  its  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  remind  the  world 
that  the  Holocaust  was  not  simply  a 
crime  against  the  Jewish  people,  but  a 
crime  against  all  humanity.  We  must 
pledge  to  work  with  Shaarit  Hia>lay- 
tah  and  aU  other  concerned  citizou  to 
illuminate  this  issue,  to  remind  our- 
selves about  it,  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
maldng  sure  not  (mly  that  history  is 
dear  about  what  happened  in  the  Hol- 
ocaust, but  also  to  put  ourselves  in  a 
stronger  position  to  resist  the  evil 
forces  that  bring  about  events  such  as 
this.* 


NATIONAL  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
COUNCIL  TO  MEET  IN  NEW 
JERSEY 

•  I4r.  LAITTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  w^nt  to  call  attention  to  the  annual 
irence  of  the  National  Urban  Af - 
Council,  which  is  being  hosted 
this|week  by  the  New  Jersey  chi4>ter. 
)e  National  Urban  Affairs  Council 
wasjfoimded  17  years  ago  by  profes- 
sionlds  of  mAjor  corporations  to  focus 
on  urban  Issues.  NUAC  provides  a 
f on*n  for  the  exchange  of  issues  and 
inf  olmation  between  corporations  and 
the  Urban  communities  in  which  they 
are  located.  The  organization  pro- 
motes the  educational  growth  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  minorities  and 
disadvantaged  people,  and  works  to 
proiitote  better  cooperation  between 
thej>ublic  and  private  sectors. 

The  New  Jersey  chapter  of  NUAC 
was  founded  in  1984  by  State  Senator 
and  JNewark  Councilman  Ronald  Rice. 
Since  the  clu4>ter's  founding,  over  35 
New  Jersey  companies  have  become 
members.  I  want  to  also  recognize  the 
conttlbution  of  the  current  clu4>ter 
pre4dent  and  general  conference 
chatenan.  BCarvln  Johnson. 

N^AC  chi^ters  have  sponsored  pro- 
grai^  such  as  adopt-a^chool  and 
adobt-a-student;  scholarship  and 
achievement  awards  for  youth;  Job 
faira:  community  and  school  role 
model  programs:  career  and  guidance 
worlUhops  and  information  exchange 

NvAC  members  are  in  strong  posi- 
tions to  influence  their  companies' 
polifles  through  interaction  with 
senilir  management.  Their  interest  in 
the  virban  community  and  their  pro- 
motion of  economic  development  make 
theiii  valiuble  citizens  who  can  serve 
as  t^e  link  between  America's  business 
and  "urban  communities.  It  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  public-private  part- 
ner^p  that  will  create  opportimities 
for  aiur  urban  residents  and  make  our 
dtiflB  prosper. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Urban 
Affairs  Coimcil  continues  to  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  educa- 
tioiil  and  economic  opportimities  of  mi- 
norsies  and  the  disadvantaged  in  our 
Nation's  cities.  I  am  pleased  to  recog- 
nize their  achievements  and  hope  to 
hav(t  an  opportimity  to  meet  with 
thei  1  later  this  week.* 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  43: 
NATIONAL  DAY  OF  REMEM- 
BRANCE FOR  THE  VICTIMS  OF 
T^  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  April  24 
mai^  the  72d  anniversary  of  the  Ar- 
meiilan  genocide  of  1915-23,  which  re- 
sulted in  nearly  half  of  the  world's  Ar- 
menian population  being  massacred  in 
ther  aiusestral  homeland. 

'9m  are  all  familiar  with  this  tragic 
chapter  in  mankind's  history.  Just  as 
we  are  aU  aware  that  there  are  those 
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who  <maae  this  resolution  and  deny 
that  thli  I  tragfdy  ever  took  place.  We 
should  1^  wonder  about  the  ultimate 
purpose  Df  this  deniaL 

The  gmodde  has  been  well-docu- 
mented, [n  fact,  a  resolution  pamriil  by 
the  UJB.  Senate  in  1920  steted  that 
hearings!  had.  "clearly  established  the 
truth  of  the  reported  mannarrm  and 
other  atrocities  from  which  the  Arme- 
nian people  have  suffered."  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote  in  1918 
that,  "the  Armenian  massacre  was  the 
greatest  jcrime  of  the  war,  and  failure 
to  act  agfdnst  Turkey  is  to  condone  it" 
One  must  also  ask:  "If  failure  to  act  is 
to  condcfie.  then  what  is  the  deliber- 
ate failure  to  remember?" 

This  resolution  calls  for  a  day  of  re- 
membrance not  of  vengeance.  It  does 
not  condemn  the  Turkish  people  or 
the  preset  Turidsh  Government  for 
the  actions  of  a  private  govenunent. 
In  fact,  ^me  Armenians  who  survived 
the  gen0cide  did  so  with  the  aid  of 
brave  Turidsh  families  who  provided 
food  and  shelter. 

Yet.  there  are  those  who  would 
rather  not  be  reminded  of  this  trage- 
dy. Sadly,  Orwell's  vision  of  history 
being  rewritten  for  the  convenience  of 
current  i  geopolitical  strategy  has 
become  n  modem-day  reality.  What 
will  futta«  historians  say  of  this  prac- 
tice?      J 

Georg^  Santasrana's  dire  warning— 
that  tho#e  who  do  not  leam  from  his- 
tory are  doomed  to  repeat  it— has 
proved  all  too  true.  We  have  not 
learned  from  our  mistakes,  and  history 
has  been  repeated.  The  Armenians 
were  thtt  first  people  to  suffer  geno- 
cide in  this  century,  but  not  the  last. 
The  Ukrainians  under  Stalin,  the  Jews 
under  Hitler,  and  the  Cambodians 
imder  Pol  Pot  offer  mute  testimonials 
to  the  pi  ice  of  ignoring  history.  I  pray 
that  there  will  never  be  more  luunes 
added  to  this  ignoble  list. 

This  is  why  it  is  so  important  to  re- 
member. This  is  why  we  must  never 
forget  the  lessons  of  the  past,  no 
matter  how  uncomfortable  they  make 
us.  We  must  bravely  confront  the  hor- 
rors of  o^r  past  and  vow  to  leam  from 
oiur  mistakes.  Let  us  not  let  the  trage- 
dy visit*  d  upon  the  Armenians,  and 
others,  ever  ht«>pen  again.  Let  us  re- 
memtterjg 


LETTEI S  FROM  GOVERNORS 
SUPPORTING  THE  LINE  ITEM 
VETO 

•  Mr.  ^UMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  be*  n  receiving  letters  from  Gov- 
ernors a  TOSS  the  country  who  support 
the  line-  item  veto.  As  you  know,  from 
time  to  time.  I  have  been  bringing 
some  of  these  letters  to  the  attention 
of  my  Oolleagues.  During  the  Elaster 
recess,  ]  received  two  such  letters— 
from  Governor  Bill  Clements  of  Texas 


and  from  Governor  Edwin  Edwards  of 

As  Governor  Clements  points  out, 
"there  is  a  desperate  need  to  curb 
q)endlng  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  the  line-item  veto  Is  an  excellent 
tool  to  use  in  meeting  that  need."  I 
don't  think  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  would  agree  with  this  first 
assertion.  While  there  are  some  who 
disagree  with  the  second,  several  Sena- 
tors Join  Senator  E>vahs  and  myself  in 
agreeing  100  percent.  For  this  reason. 
S.  402.  which  was  introduced  in  Janu- 
ary, currently  has  33  coqMnsors. 

Gtovemors  Clements  and  Edwards 
are  Just  two  of  the  many  Governors 
who  support  the  line-item  veto.  As  the 
Senate  begins  to  consider  reform  of 
our  budget  process,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  keep  their  thoughts  in 
mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  which  I  received 
from  Governor  Clements  and  Gover- 
nor Edwards  appear  in  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooko.  as  follows: 

Stati  op  Tbus, 
AvaHn,  TX,  AprU  13. 1987. 

Hon.  QOIDOH  J.  HUIfPHHXT. 

V.S.  Senate.  Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  DC. 

OuM  Skratok  Humphrkt:  I  heartily  en- 
done  8.  402,  which  would  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  limited  Une-ttem  veto  authority  aa 
propoaed  by  you  and  Senator  Dan  Evans. 

There  is  a  desperate  need  to  curb  spend- 
ing at  all  levels  of  government,  and  the  Une- 
item  veto  Is  an  exceUent  tool  to  use  In  meet- 
Ins  that  need.  Its  availabllty  and  the  threat 
of  Its  use  provide  a  method  with  which  to 
influence  legislative  action.  Because  the 
President,  like  the  Oovemor,  has  no  signifi- 
cant budgetary  powers,  line-item  veto  power 
would  be  a  key  method  to  exercise  some 
control  over  the  amounts  and  purposes  of 
expenditures.  Enclosed  are  my  veto  mes- 
sages for  1979  and  1981,  which  clearly  show 
the  ability  to  isolate  unneeded  projects  or 
expenditures,  while  approving  the  balance 
of  the  vproprlatlon. 

The  line-item  veto  worics  extremely  well 
for  the  State  of  Texas,  largely  because  our 
Oeneral  Appropriations  Act  appropriates 
funds  for  agencies  by  subdividing  the  total 
appropriation  for  that  agency  into  several 
secondary  sums,  which  may  also  be  subdi- 
vided. This  provides  the  ability  to  be  more 
selective  in  choosing  items  for  veto. 

If  I  can  provide  any  further  information 
or  assistance,  please  let  me  know.  Good  luck 
In  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

WnxuM  P.  CLKHBras.  Jr., 

Oovemor. 

Stats  op  Louisiama, 
Baton  Rouoe.  l-A.  March  26,  1987. 
Hon.  Ooioon  J.  HnMFHSXT, 
V.S.  Senator,  Hart  Senate  Office  BuiUino, 
Waahington.  DC. 
DBAS  SsMATOS  Hukphsxt:  Thsnk  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  6, 1987  relative  to  your 
propoaed  legislation  on  line-item  veto  au- 
thority of  the  President.  I  am  entirely  sup- 
portive of  any  measure  that  gives  the  Chief 
Executive  the  necessary  power  in  order  to 
avert  financial  chaos. 


During  my  administration,  I  have  not 
been  a  freewheeling  "vetoei",  but  I  have  Ju- 
diciously exerciaed  the  authority  granted 
me  by  our  Oonstttutloa  wlien  I  felt  that  cer- 
tain expenditures  were  not  In  the  Iwst  Inter- 
est of  the  state.  SInoe  in  the  final  analysis 
the  Ooveraor  assumes  the  respooslbllity  In 
times  of  crisis.  It  is  my  opinion  Uiat  he 
abould  be  given  every  tool  to  manage  the 
crises  properly. 
Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edwdi  W.  Edwasss, 

Qovemor.m 


ECHENTILE  RBOOONITIOM  DAT 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BAY 
OP  PIGS 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  April  17 
marked  the  26th  anniversary  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  and  the  attempt  by  those 
who  partidpated  to  bring  about  the 
liberation  of  Cuba.  Today.  I  would  like 
to  commemorate  this  important  date 
and  honor  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
men  of  the  2506  Brigade.  Their  cour- 
age and  sense  of  duty  in  the  face  of 
difficult  odds  are  worthy  of  our  high- 
est praise. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  began  on  a  Monday 
moming  in  April  1961—1,400  men  un- 
dertook a  risky  invasion  with  the  goal 
of  liberating  the  Cuban  people.  This 
goal  was  never  realized.  Three  days 
later  114  men  had  died,  and  1,189  men 
had  been  taken  prisoners.  Our  newly 
elected  President  was  thus  embar- 
rassed, and  a  Cuban  dictator  was  still 
in  power. 

However,  we  must  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber the  heroes  of  the  2506  Brigade. 
They  fought  for  what  they  believed  in 
and  lost  their  lives  as  a  result.  They 
stand  as  examples  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple's love  for  freedom,  their  willing- 
ness to  fight  for  democratic  prindples, 
and  their  vow  to  restore  liberty  to 
their  enslaved  homeland.  Twenty-six 
years  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  desire 
is  Just  as  strong  that  Cuba  should  be 
free.  The  liberation  of  Cuba  was  not 
attained,  but  the  battle  which  began 
on  that  day  26  years  ago  continues 
today. 

Historians  have  well  documented 
what  occured  on  that  day  in  Playa 
Giron.  Political  sdentlsts  have  ana- 
lyzed the  decisionmaking  process  and 
the  flaws  which  marked  this  effort. 
Pundits  have  volunteered  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  events  which  followed 
and  the  events  which  never  unfolded 
as  a  resxilt  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

As  I  have  on  past  anniversaries  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  I  would  like  to  recall 
the  words  of  Jose  Marti: 

Every  man  of  Justice  and  honor  fights  for 
liberty  whenever  he  may  see  it  offended,  be- 
cause that  is  to  fight  for  tils  integrity  as  a 
man.  And  the  one  who  sees  liberty  offended 
and  does  not  fight  for  it,  or  helps  those  who 
offend— is  not  a  whole  man. 

These  words  are  certainly  applicable 
to  the  men  of  the  2506  Brigade. 
Twenty-six  years  ago  they  proved 
themselves  to  be,  in  Jose  Marti's 
words,  whole  men.* 


•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  rrralrtrnt.  in 
Norwkdi,  NY,  thta  May  16  wm  be 
"EchentQe  Reoognitlan  Day."  One  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  George  Eehen- 
Ule,  for  whom  this  oelrtvatloo  is 
planned,  has  kmg  been  an  outstandlnc 
and  devoted  member  of  the  communi- 
ty. A  longtime  resident  of  Norwidi.  he 
is  the  founder  of  the  Nmwlch  swim- 
ming program.  During  his  many  yean 
as  coach,  he  has  helped  mold  countless 
young  people  into  fine  athletea.  He 
has  twice  lieen  selected  Norwich 
Teacher  of  the  Year,  and  on  Saturday, 
March  7.  1987.  he  was  inducted  into 
the  New  Yoi^  State  Section  IV  Athlete 
ic  Association  Hall  of  Fame,  the  first 
swimming  coach  ever  to  be  so  honcved. 
For  his  longstanding  association  with 
such  organizations  as  the  City  Reerea- 
Uon,  the  YMCA.  State  Elks.  NYC 
Fresh  Air  Fund,  the  ^Kdal  Olympica. 
the  March  of  Dimes,  and  the  Swim-a^ 
thon,  I  take  pride  in  Joining  his  many 
friends  in  congratulating  him  on  this 
most  deserved  honor.« 


INFANT  MORTALITY 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  infant  mortality  in  the  United 
States  is  often  overlooked  by  us  alL 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  U.S. 
infant  death  rate  is  the  highest  of  all 
industrialized  nations  and  in  many 
dties  in  our  Nation  it  exceeds  those  of 
developing  nations.  Budget  cuts 
through  the  1980'8  in  key  human  serv- 
ice and  women  and  infants  programs 
have  only  exacerbated  this  I4>palllng 
sitiuition. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  Task 
Force  on  Hunger  and  Homeless  is 
chaired  by  Raymond  L.  Flynn.  mayor 
of  the  dty  of  Boston,  and  is  well 
known  to  us  alL  With  the  help  of  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  the  National 
League  of  Cities  has  prepared  the 
American  Crisis  of  Infant  Mortality: 
Issues  and  Recommendations.  I  want 
to  publicly  thank  Mayor  Flynn  for  his 
leadership  on  this  and  other  issues 
that  affect  our  Nation's  poorest  and 
most  helpless  people.  I  ask  that  his 
report  be  printed  in  the  Rscosd. 

The  report  follows: 

Thx  Amxucam  Cbisis  op  Impamt  Moktautt: 
Issun  &  RsooiaainATioin 

(Preaoitatlon  of  Mayor  Raymond  L.  Flynn 

to  the  National  League  of  Cities  Congress 

Cities  Conference 

In  concert  with  tlie  Children's  Defense 
Fund,  the  City  of  Boston  lias  devriOped  a 
series  of  rtrnmrnmOmtiaaa  baaed  cm  a  com- 
prehensive analysia  of  the  recent  rise  in  the 
rates  of  Infant  mortality  In  America's  dties. 
Sadly,  in  the  wealthiest  nation  oo  earth,  it 
Is  again  necessary  to  turn  our  attention  to 
infant  mortality. 

Last  month,  the  Children's  Defense  Fund 
once  again  reminded  us  that  the  aodal 
safety  net  has  gaping  holea  when  it  comes 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  this  natkm's 
women  and  children.  At  that  time  tbey 
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noted  that  tnteiit  aoctaUty  ntci  in  ilz  of 
ttM  a  laiawt  eltlM  to  the  Itatted  Statae 
Med  duriiw  1M4.  In  addlUoD  to 

,    Umt  iltliB  letleliiilm  an  tncneee 

tbe  OMrtet  of  OolnmMa.  Detroit.  San 
AntflDlOb  MHwaokee.  and  Ctereland. 

mat  rapoet  alao  noted  that  thia  country 
had  falkD  to  a  tie  f orlaet  piaee  amonc  the 
IndnrtilallHd  aattOBa  of  the  world  In  tenna 
ol  Intant  BMttalltj.  In  oountriea  aocb  aa 
HoiW  Kimmt  AnatraUa.  Japan  and  Bo^tn  in- 
taata  have  a  gealer  dianoe  of  aurrtval  than 
lea  bom  In  the  Dtatted  Statea.  1^ 
fWhtte  Amerioana  thla  iltaatlao  la  even 
t  crHleaL  In  many  of  our  natlon'a  dttea 
the  BahMrttj  Infant  mottaUty  ratea  exceed 
thoae  of  a  danreloptaig  natkm. 


Infant  mortality  ratea  are  widely  aooei>ted 
aa  Imllialiai  of  a oonmunity  overall  health 
and  wen  taeinc  Itaf ortunately  even  the  City 
of  BoetOB— whldi  to  dIatliwuiBbed  intonap 
tioiially  for  ita  lyatem  of  health  care  and 
our  advanced  medical  eommltment  to  oom- 
battaw  infftnt  mortality— waa  one  of  the  «iz 
cttiee  with  an  inereaae  fNm  198S  to  1984. 
Tlie  infant  mortality  rate  roee  from  11.5  to 
11.7  deatha  per  thouaand  live  births. 

The  IMS  date  for  the  City  of  Boaton  indi- 
cated an  inereaae  In  Infant  mortality  from 
11.T  to  1S.4  deatha  per  thonaanrt  live  birttis. 
At  thla  time,  prdimlnary  ezaminationa  of 
the  IMS  flgnrea  auigeet  that  Beaton's  novel 
ia<iiiilal  outreach  profiam— the  Healthy 
Baby  Program— la  betfnnlna  to  put  the  rate 
back  on  the  downward  trend  it  was  on  prior 
to  the  intensive  period  of  federal  cutbacks 
In  the  earijr  yean  of  this  decade. 


at  Inaurance  were  successful  in 
out  of  5  famUiea  out  of  poverty.  By 
;  rate  had  dropped  to  1  In  9,  retain- 
1.000  f amUiea  to  poverty, 
procram  cuta  and  restrictions  caa- 
tribut^  to  theee  rates  are  important  to 
1976.  the  Federal  Aid  to  Funlliea 
at  Children  (AFDC)  procram 
provided  In  46  states  equal  to  75 
of  the  poverty  level  for  a  family  of 
tbree.lln  lOM.  this  was  true  In  only  tigbX, 
states.  In  more  than  balf  of  the  states. 
AFDO  benefits  are  denied  if  both  parents 
are  present  In  the  home.  The  average  net 
income  of  a  family  recelvlnc  KFDC  has  de- 
creasea  40  percent  due  to  tbe  failure  of  ben- 
efit levels  to  kev  idace  with  Inflation. 

Anouier  program  affected  by  inflation 
and  sifbaequent  cut  Iwcks  is  the  Food  Stamp 
program.  Betweoi  1963  and  1985  $7  bQUon 
It  from  that  program.  Dr.  J.  Larry 
of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health  and  a  memlwr  of  the  City  of  Boston 
Mayors  Comoilsslcm  cm  Hunger,  In  his  re- 
cently published  article,  "Hunger  in  the 
VS."  fSdoitific  American.  February  1987). 
dted  Inutritlim  program  reductions  and 
their  fnaasive  impact  on  WMsenlng  hunger 
for  poverty-etriiAen  families.  At  a  time 
when  the  federal  government  recognises 
that  S3.4  million  Americans  are  living  in 
poverty,  only  19  million  are  receiving  Food 


throu^ 
diaed] 


Low  biithweltfits  are  indJcators  of  high 
Infant  nsstallty  ratea.  Tr"*T'«**  nutrition 
and  poor  prenatal  care  are  two  major  causes 
of  low  Mrthweitfit.  While  the  medical  pro- 
f  easlon  has  improved  its  ability  to  save  these 
«««■»«*■,  piogreaa  towards  redxidng  the 
nnmher  of  low  Wrthweights  haa  been  slow. 
Infants  bom  under  theae  oondltloDs  are  40 
tlmea  Bsore  Ukdy  to  die  within  the  first  year 
of  life.  If  they  survive,  their  Uvea  are  often 
compUeated  with  a  wide  range  of  long  term 
health  proUema.  Baily  prenatal  care  can 
reduce  tbe  incidence  of  low  Urthwei^ts  by 
aa  much  aa  two-thirds. 

In  addltlan,  every  dollar  apmt  for  prena- 
tal can  can  save  over  $3  In  the  first  year  of 
Ufe  by  reducing  the  need  for  hospital  stays 
aBong  Infanta.  Over  a  lifetime,  that  same 
dfdlar  aavca  up  to  $11  In  total  medical  ez- 
pensss  because  fewer  diildren  are  bom  with 
permanent  health  problems. 

Miin«»M  of  low-income  mothers  and  chil- 
dren are  deiwtved  of  premUal  care  becauae 
they  liave  no  hetfth  insurance.  Between 
1978  and  1984.  the  number  of  Americans 
without  health  Insurance  increased  by  one- 
third  or  9  million  posons. 

WhOe  the  White  House  has  been  cutting 
maternal  and  child  health  programs,  the 
need  for  those  programs  has  been  deariy  in- 
iiiisslm  Medicaid  access  for  poor  and  near- 
poor  fkBiUca  declined  from  65  percent  to  46 
percent  between  1975  and  1965.  During  this 
time,  unemployment  and  poverty  ratea  were 
on  the  riae.  thereby  reducing  people's  op- 
portunities for  aoceas  to  health  inaurance. 
wivMui  a  xmwuH  hoktautt 

Thla  evidence  pointa  to  the  moat  prevalent 
factor  contribatlng  to  the  rise  in  Infant 
mortality  ratea:  FOVXRT7.  The  number  of 
women  and  diUdren  living  In  poverty  Is  at 
Ita  greateat  level  in  over  30  years.  In  1979, 
programs  such  aa  public  amrtitanre  and  un- 


76% 

betw< 


In  aiddition  to  the  Food  Stamp  program, 
the  Supplemental  Food  Program  for 
WranAu  Infanta  and  Children  (WIC)  aerved 
only  ^%  of  all  >HgiM*»  womoi  and  children 
in  1986.  When  it  cornea  to  poverty,  Washing- 
ton bis  given  a  new  meaning  to  the  phrase. 
I  and  chfldroi  first" 

:  MOaTAUTT  AS  A  HOOSmO  ISBUK? 

Additionally,  federal  funding  for  the  cre- 
ation \pi  new  affordable  housing  declined  by 
$33  billion  to  less  than  $10  billion 
1981  and  the  preaent 

bousing  supports  may  aeem  im- 
rlaing  infant  mortality  until  one 
talks  'to  the  female  single  parent  who 
cbooe^  among  the  rent  bill,  the  food  bUl,  or 
tbe  da  fare  aa  the  (me  that  gets  paid  out  of 
ho'  c^eager  Income.  Theae  are  the  families 
whoiq  the  staff  of  Boston's  nelghborhood- 
basedi  health  centers  see  everyday.  Theae 
coiteis  are  the  delivery  point  for  the  City's 
Healttiy  Baby  Program  which  operates  with 
a  $1.1  million  appropriation  from  the  City 
This  program  was  instituted  in 
part  of  1985,  when  we  first 
aware  of  the  renewed  rise  in  infant 


Healthy  Baby  Program  provides  pre- 
!,  public  health  nurses,  nutritional 
•ling  and  boiefits  advocacy  to  preg- 
len  In  target  neighborhoods  with 
rant  mortality  rates.  During  its  first 
of  operation  Healthy  Baby  reached 
half  of  the  pregnant  women  who 
»irth  In  the  target  areas.  In  sddition  it 
over  13.000  home  visiU  to  the  1.800 
womAi  enrolled  In  the  program  during  tills 
period.  Healthy  Baby  Is  successful  in  part 
i)ecaUBe  It  utilizes  tbe  networlcs  and  re- 
sourofes  of  community  health  centers. 

Outreach  Is  an  imimrtant  component  of 
the  Wealthy  Baby  Program.  Once  a  woman 
has  M>ught  services  at  a  community  health 
center,  she  will  be  assigned  a  public  health 
nursd  and  an  advocate.  This  staff  reflects 
the  ^t^t"****^  and  cultural  diversity  of  the 


Healthy  Start  Program,  aubai- 
care  to  low  income  pregnant 
are  Ineligible  for  Medicaid  and 
do  not  havd  private  health  insurance. 

The  r^miWInatiim  of  Healthy  Baby  and  the 
state-funde^  initlativea  Is  making  an  impact. 
As  noted  oreviously,  preliminary  statistics 
available  ttom  the  City's  Department  of 
Health  an4  Hospitals  indicted  that  taifant 
deaths  declined  In  1080,  which  was  the  first 
full  year  o^lmplementatlon  of  these  various 
programs,  ^r  this  reason,  programs  such  as 
l>y  which  provide  outreach  and 
to  high  risk  individuals,  and 
which  increaaea  liealth  care 
be  considered  for  Imple- 
[  a  national  leveL 
BCany  of  the  initlativea  for  wliich  we  are 
seeking  yotir  support  would  increase  re- 
sources and  programs  available  to  communi- 
ty health  centers. 

Clearly  tne  federal  government  needs  to 
reclaim  the  role  it  haa  abdicated  in  provid- 
ing programs  and  financial  aaalstance  to  low 
income  wofnen  and  their  children.  Specifi- 
cally, I  ask  your  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing recommendations. 
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Out  of  tlie  exi>erience  of  governments  on 
the  state  aCd  local  level,  and  through  that 
of  national,  private  organisations  such  as 


the 

measures 
mented.  It 
tlons  such 
to  urge  Wi 
f  ectlve  pi 
following 
Uve.  But  11 


peoi^  they  serve. 

lusetts.  through  the  leadership 
of  CI|>vemor  Michael  8.  Dukakis  and  the 
state:  legislature,  we  have  supplemented 
fund^  for  the  WIC  program  and  provided 


Defense  Fund,  some  effective 
been  propoaed  and  imple- 
timely  for  national  organlza- 
the  National  League  of  CiUes 
in.  to  implement  these  ef- 
at  the  national  level.  Tbe 
list  is  by  no  means  exhaua- 
ineludea  Ideas  that,  if  executed 
with  proptr  funding,  would  go  a  very  long 
way  towaiid  giving  American  infants  the 
chance  thnr  deserve  for  a  fuU  and  happy 
life. 

1.  Support  QfS.  422 

Us  the  Medicaid  Infant  Mortality 

of  1987  whose-cosponsors  in- 

irs  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  BUI 

bill,  if  enacted,  would  give 

option  of  providing  health  care 

r  pregnant  women  and  infants 

equals  between  100  and  185 

the  official  poverty  leveL  It  also 

health  care  coverage  for  poor 


This  bill 
Amendmi 
clude_ 
Bradley.   . 
states  the 
coverage  f  i 
whose  in., 
percent  of 
would 
young  chQ( 

2.  Inereaae  Support  for  Community  Health 
Center* 


Funding 
Health  bl( 
CcHnmunil 
should  be 
health  sei 


for    the    Maternal    and    Child 

grant  as  well  as  funding  for 

Health     Centers     programs 

I  to  allow  development  of 

I  in  all  medically  underserved 


areas.         I 


3.  ImpUmint  Prenatal  Outreach  throut^  the 
Public  Health  Service 
The  federal  government  should  provide 
additional  I  funding  for  the  Public  Health 
Service  w^  specific  emphasis  on  more  ef- 
fective oui  reach  efforts  to  pregnant  women 
and  childr  en  for  prenatal  care.  All  early  in- 
dications irom  the  Boston  experience  with 
the  Healtl  y  Baby  Pro(pam  are  that  this  ap- 
proach cai  1  Xte  very  effective  in  reducing  the 
rates  of  in  lant  mortality. 


fediral 


The 
vide  full 
ensure 
this 

supplemei|ts 
ices. 


thiA 
progiam. 


ruU  Funding  for  WIC 

government  also  shoiUd  pro- 

■iiinMng  of  the  WIC  program  to 

all  thooe  who  are  qualified  for 

which  provtdea  nutritional 

and  counseling,  receive  its  serv- 


In  eonduslon.  it  is  clear  that  a  rise  in  the 
rates  of  Infant  mortality  is  a  vital  Indicator 
that  our  federal  domeatic  policy  Is  short- 
changing the  most  vulnerable  people  in  our 
nation:  poor  women  and  Infants.  It  is  trou- 
bling tliat  in  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the 
world  mayors  and  others  must  fight  to 
make  the  health  and  well  being  of  newlMms 
a  national  priority. 

An  America  that  is  not  alarmed  by  in- 
creases In  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  is  an 
America  that  has  lost  its  vision  of  true 
greatness.  A  nation  that  Is  undisturbed  by 
the  weak  but  still  piercing  cries  of  tbe  strug- 
gling newlwm  is  a  nation  in  danger  of  sink- 
ing into  a  deep  quagmire  of  apathy. 

Wgwwlally  as  a  National  League  of  Cities 
looks  to  the  elections  In  1088,  we  must  be 
vigilant  in  our. advocacy  for  those  who,  be- 
cause of  handicaps  or  Income  or  other  cir- 
cumstance, cannot  be  heard  without  our 
help. 

During  the  past  few  months  much  tias 
been  said  in  our  nation's  capital  about  wel- 
fare reform.  I  welcome  and  suMwrt  this  na- 
tional discussion.  I  am  also  concerned  how- 
ever, l>ecause  some  of  the  proposals  imder 
consideration  make  little  mention  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  families  in  America  do 
not  have  income  sufficient  to  feed  them- 
selves, clothe  themselves,  and  put  a  roof 
over  their  heads.  We  rightfully  encourage 
oiu*  low  income  citizens  to  seek  economic  op- 
portunity but  at  the  same  Ume— especially 
on  the  heels  of  the  CDF's  findings  on  in- 
creases in  infant  mortality— we  must  as  a  so- 
ciety provide  at  least  a  minimal  income  se- 
curity for  theae  families. 

Rising  infant  mortality  rates  illustrate  a 
tragedy  that  is  occuring  nationally.  It  is  a 
tragedy  whose  script  was  written  in  the 
lines  of  the  federal  budgets  that  blunted 
three  decades  of  progress  in  improving  the 
health  status  of  our  dtlzens. 

We  welcome  the  support  and  leadership  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities  in  urging  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  address  this 
critical  issue.* 


NEW  RESTRICTIONS  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

•  Ms.  MIKUUBKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  outrage  at  the  latest  as- 
sault on  human  rights  in  South  Africa. 
The  South  African  Govenunent  has 
made  it  iUegal  for  any  person  to  call 
for  the  release  of  political  detainees 
held  without  charge. 

Last  month  I  introduced  legislation 
calling  for  the  immediate  release  of  all 
the  children  detained  under  state  of 
emergency  regulations.  I  stand  in  alli- 
ance today  with  my  sisters  and  broth- 
ers in  South  Africa  who  have  called 
the  new  restrictions  "draconian  and 
horrofic."  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu 
described  the  government's  actions  as 
"power  gone  utterly  crazy." 

The  new  restrictions  would  prohibit: 
participation  in  "any  campaign, 
project  or  action"  aimed  at  accom- 
plishing the  release  of  the  detainees; 
"the  calling,  either  orally  or  in  writing 

*  *  *  upon  the  government  to  release" 
the  detainees;  the  exhibition  in  public 
of  any  clothing,  sticker,  or  poster  "pro- 
testing against  or  disi4>provlng  of"  de- 
tentions; the  attending  of  any  gather- 


ing protesting  detentions;  and  "the 
performance  of  any  act  as  a  symbolic 
token  of  solidarity  with"  the  detain- 

JJJS.  Ambassador  to  South  Africa 
Edward  Perkins  said  the  new  restric- 
tions "point  to  the  erogian  of  funda- 
mental liberties  in  this  coimtry.  Free- 
dom of  assembly  and  the  freedom  to 
speak  out  *  *  *  are  in  serious  Jeop- 
ardy." 

This  latest  step  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Oovemment  is  repugnant.  It  au- 
thorises the  arrest  of  parents  who  pro- 
test the  detention  of  their  children.  It 
even  authorizes  the  arrest  of  entire 
church  congregations  that  wish  to 
pray  for  the  detainees. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  the 
South  African  Oovemment  would  take 
such  steps  rather  than  heed  the  voices 
of  moderation.  These  steps  only  move 
that  country  further  away  from  where 
it  must  go.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
stand  with  me  in  support  of  my  legis- 
lation and  to  deplore  these  new  re- 
strictions. 

Mr.  President,  the  violence  in  South 
Africa  must  end.  The  detentions  must 
end.  AjMetheld  must  end.* 


THE  PROPOSAL  TO  ISSUE  A 
COMliCEMORATIVE  STAMP  TO 
HONOR  GEORGE  CLINTON  OP 
NEW  YORK 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAM.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
issuance  of  a  stamp  commemorating 
the  2S0th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a 
distinguished  New  Yorker,  George 
Clinton.  George  Clinton  served  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  under 
Presidents  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison,  from  1804  to  1812.  As 
the  first  Governor  of  New  York,  he 
played  a  major  role  in  the  formation 
of  the  State.  Not  least  was  he  a  leader 
in  the  military  struggle  to  gain  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  take  note 
of  his  contributions  to  this  country  as 
the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion approaches.  In  his  earlier  public 
years.  Clinton  was  fiercely  critical  of 
the  institution  of  government  that  re- 
placed the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Like  many  Jef  f  ersonian  Democrats,  he 
feared  an  oppressive  Federal  power. 
He  was.  however,  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  BiU  of  Rights  and  went  on  to 
become  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
the  Constitution  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hmDpy  to  report 
that  there  is  renewed  interest  in 
George  Clinton's  life,  In  part  spurred 
by  the  fact  that  on  July  26.  1989.  the 
250th  anniversary  of  his  birth  will  be 
observed  in  my  own  State  of  New 
York. 

There  is  an  active  effort  underway 
in  New  York  to  issue  a  commemorative 
postage  stamp  in  honor  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Clinton.  This  movement  is  spear- 


headed by  the  Militia  AsMwIatlan  of 
New  Yo^  a  group  oomptteed  of  4.000 
conuniasloned  and  warrant  ofHoen 
who  are  members  of  the  86,000- 
member  New  York  army  and  air  nar 
tional  guard,  the  New  Yoi^  guard,  and 
the  State  naval  militia. 

The  militia  associattoi  mpporta  the 
Vice  President  Clinton  stamp  inopoaal 
because  Clinton  was  first  a  patriot  and 
defender  of  the  R^ubUc  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Colonial  Mllltla  of  New 
YoriL.  and  as  a  young  lieutenant  par- 
ticipated in  the  r-Mnpalgn  (q  CaptUTC 

Montreal  from  the  Ftench  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  He  became  a 
brigadier  general  in  both  the  New 
York  State  mOltia  and  the  Continen- 
tal Army,  a  member  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  and.  in  1977.  when  he  was 
elected  New  York's  first  Governor. 
Clinton  became  the  first  commander 
In  chief  of  the  New  York  State  Militia. 

The  proposal  for  a  Vice  President 
Clinton  iMstage  stamp  was  first  publi- 
cized on  March  4.  1984.  when  MaJ. 
Peter  C.  Kutschera  of  Orange  Coimty, 
NY.  suggested  the  idea  in  a  postage 
stamp  column  he  writes  for  the  Mid- 
dletown  Times  Herald-Record,  a  daily 
newspaper  of  some  90,000  circulation 
in  southeastern  New  York  State. 

Inspired  by  the  encouragement  of 
Major  Kutachera,  the  State  legldature 
of  New  YoA  in  March  1984.  and  again 
this  past  month,  passed  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion urging  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States  to  authorize  the  is- 
suance of  such  a  postage  stamp  to  co- 
incide with  the  celebration  of  Clin- 
ton's 250th  birthday  celebration. 

The  proposal  has  earned  substantial 
support  from  a  number  of  historical 
and  philatelic  organizations  in  New 
York  State.  The  Militia  Association  of 
New  Yoi^  will  mount  a  nationwide 
campaign  this  spring  for  the  Vice 
President  George  Clinton  postage 
stamp  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  the  effort  to  interest  the  dtisens 
stamp  advisory  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  in  Issuing  such  a  stamp. 

Proponents  of  the  Vice  President 
George  Clinton  stamp  are  aaUng  that 
the  first  day  of  issue  ceremony  take 
place  in  the  uptown  Kingston.  NY, 
post  office,  acroes  the  street  from  the 
Old  Dutch  Church  where  Vice  Presi- 
dent George  Clinton  is  buried  and  is 
honored  by  a  statue. 

The  citizens'  stamp  advisory  commit- 
tee will  deliberate  on  the  1989  stamp 
program  this  year,  and  it  is  crucial 
that  this  proposal  receive  public  atten- 
tion at  this  time,  and  that  expression 
of  public  support  be  duly  forwarded  to 
Postmaster  General  Preston  R.  Tlsch 
for  his  consideration.* 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

aacaaa  mrrn,  io»o  ajl 
Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous   consent   that   when   the 
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OfiiMtr  oomidetcB  ttt  bmritif  today  it 
■tand  In  ttfcum  untfl  toaaorrow  morn- 
ing at  10:90  ajB.  

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecttoo.  tt  li  ao  ordered. 

ICr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
tmanfmoua  oooaent  that  after  the  two 
kMiliin  have  been  reoognlied  under 
the  BtTiTV**'~f  order  tomorrow  there  be 
a  period  for  the  tnnMCti<m  of  mom- 
liv  buaineae  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  11  ft"*,  and  that  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  weak  therein  for 
up  to  S  minutes  each. 

The  FRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeetiM).  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOI^  Mr.  President,  will  the 
dlstlnculshed  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRO.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Ab  I  understand,  we  have 
now  moved  to  the  agrteulture  bill  that 
is  on  the  calendar.  That  might  take 
probaUy  all  day  Unnorrow.  and  maybe 
part  of  Thursday.  Does  the  majority 
leader  have  any  indication  at  this  time 
what  micht  follow  on  after  the  agri- 
culture xaa  has  been  disposed  of? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Repiddican  leader.  I  am  advised 
that  Indeed  it  will  take  a  day  or  maybe 
even  a  <tav  and  a  half  or  more  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  winter  wheat  bill.  I 
would  anticipate  that  beyond  that  leg- 
i«i«M««  the  Senate  would  proceed  at 
some  point  hopefully  to  take  up  the 
star  schools  bOL  It  may  be  that  we  can 
get  a  time  agreement  on  that  leglsla- 
tiim. 

The  budget  resolution  will  be  called 
up  at  the  conclusion  of  action  on  the 
winter  ^^eat  legislation,  or  on  Thurs- 
day or  Ftiday  In  any  event,  or  if  I  am 
advised  to  the  contrary  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  Mr. 
Cbus.  I  will  get  btjdk  to  the  leader 
and  apprise  him  and  apprise  other  col- 
leagues. 

I  am  discussing  this  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  Today 
I  was  Informed  that  it  was  his  feeling 
that  we  oui^t  to  get  started  on  the 
budget  resolutlcai  this  week.  There  are 
60  hours.  I  believe,  on  the  resolution. 
Obviously,  we  will  be  on  that  into  next 

I  thank  the  Republican  leader. 

There  wlU  be  rollcall  votes  on  the 
winter  wheat  bill  of  coxirse.  and 
amendmmts  throughout  tomorrow 
and  Thursday.  And  then,  if  we  can  get 
a  time  agreement  on  the  star  schools 
program  legislation— I  am  advised  that 
should  not  take  long:  perhaps  a  couple 
of  hours— then  that  would  put  us.  I 
think,  in  pretty  good  8hJ4>e  to  begin 
our  discussions  of  the  budget. 

However,  if  there  is  a  change  now  in 
the  sdiedule.  as  I  have  laid  it  out.  I 
wOl  talk  with  the  leader,  and  we  will 
act  aooonUngly. 


Mr.  ;dOLE.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  indi- 
cate io  our  colleagues,  though,  that 
there  will  probably  be  a  sessicm  on 
nrida^  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  [BYRD.  Yes.  There  will  be  a  ses- 
sion ra  Friday.  We  may  have  other 
leidslatlim  that  wOl  require  votes  or 
we  m|iy  be  on  the  budget  resolution, 
which  could  require  votes.  Certainly, 
therejwlll  be  ccxisiderable  debate  on  it. 
But  I  Imagine  there  wUl  be  amend- 
ments too.  But  there  will  be  a  Friday 
I  would  count  on  votes,  and  in- 
as  we  are  not  having  roUcall 
votes  on  Mondays,  Senators  should  be 
advised  that  there  will  be  business  on 
There  wHl  be  rollcall  votes  on 
and  there  will  be  rollcall  votes 
forth  on  Tuesdajrs.  possibly 
the  morning  hours. 
DOLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leadet. 

BCr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  able  Repub- 
lican leader. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  a  post- 
script to  my  response  to  the  Republi- 
can leader's  question.  There  are  some 
nominations  on  the  calendar  which 
have  been  on  the  calendar  some  time. 
And  I  make  specific  reference  to  the 
first  domination  under  Department  of 
State  on  the  executive  calendar. 
Arnold  Lewis  Raphel.  of  New  Jersey. 
That  pomination  has  been  on  the  cal- 
endav^since  February  24.  I  think  I 
shoulld  state  that  at  some  point,  if 
therel  is  no  other  business  before  the 
Sraate.  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
moved  of  course  after  informing  the 
Repi4)lican  leader,  to  take  up  that 
nomlliation.  There  could  be  some 
deba<  e  of  course  on  it.  The  Senators 
woul4 1  certainly  have  a  right  to  debate 
it.  Bi  1 1  do  not  think  that  nomination 
should  be  on  the  calendar  too  much 
long*.  So  I  mention  it  today  so  that 
all  wiators  may  be  i4>prised  of  the 
likelihood  of  action  on  the  nomination 
sooner  rather  than  later. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  also  apply  as 
I  understand  to  Calendar  No.  78  and 
79.     ! 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  It  would.  The  only 
reason  I  singled  the  first  nomination 
out  is  that  it  has  been  on  the  calendar 
sincd  February  24.  The  two  that  have 
Just  been  mentioned  by  the  Republi- 
can Ifeader  have  been  on  the  executive 
fjft]»Ty<%r  since  March  31.  So  they  are 
two  ^eligible  for  consideration  at  a 
fairly  early  date.  But  I  do  want  to 
alert  Senators  who  may  have  holds  on 
one  or  more  of  those  nominations 
thatj  while  those  holds  have  been  re- 
spected. I  think  the  time  has  come 
now  when  the  Senate  ought  to  take 
acticp  one  way  or  another  on  the 
nominations. 
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the  order  previously  entered,  the 
Senate  8t«nd  in  recess  untQ  10:30  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  moiion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
6:26  pjn.|the  Senate  recessed  imtfl 
Wednesday.  April  22.   1087.  at  10*J0 


Ml .  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  E  >  further  business  to  come  before 
the  tenate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 


NOMINATIONS 


NO] 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  16. 
1987,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3. 1987: 

IMTHS  AUCT 

The  follQwlxis-nuned  offloer  under  the 
provlaicMw  M  UUe  10.  United  8Ute>  Code, 
■eetkHi  60lJ  to  be  aadgned  to  a  position  of 
importanoeluid  responsibility  desisnated  by 
the  Pnaideht  under  UUe  10.  United  Statea 
Code,  aectiop  601: 

Tobeoen*ral 
J.  Undny.  S91-36-8187.  UA 

Navt 


Gen.  Ji 
Army. 


The  foUohinc-nuned  offloer  to  be  placed 
aa  the  retared  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  I  provislonB  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Cod4.  aecUon  5137  and  1370. 

I  To  be  vice  adwinl 

Vice  Ad«L  Lewis  H.  Beaton.  Medical 
Corps,  l»5-ft4-2ie7/2100,  U.8.  Navy. 

The  folloprinc-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

Tb  te  vice  admiral 
Vice  Adnl  James  H.  Webber,  5S«-36-0721/ 
1444.  VS.  ifvrf. 

'  IMTHZ  AUfT 

The  foUpwing-named  officers,  on  the 
active  duty  list,  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
indicated  in  the  XJ&.  Army  in  accordance 
with  section  624.  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code.  The  officers  indicated  by  asterisk  are 
also  nominated  for  appointment  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  in  acomxlance  with  section  531, 
title  10,  United  States  Code: 

^ODICAI.  SEBVICI  COKPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Armondo.  Angelo  A..  311-48-5116 

Amot,  Davksi''-*^-'^^* 
Baker.  Stu^t  W..  113-38-4449 
Ball,  Mkdiael  B.,  304-52-1231 
Bandy.  Lefis  C,  279-46-3623 
Beresuk,  cfavgory  P.,  117-40-2535 
Bettencouit,  Richard  P.,  028-36-4305 
Blair, HalR.,  261-82-7167 
Blum,  Oeofege  J..  547-82-0960 

I  Larry  J..  431-73-3991 
Burchett,  floyd  R..  314-48-8972 
Chaffee,  Etennis  L..  195-38-5339 
Chaffee.  J^hn  L.,  504-5^^585 
Cherry,  Robert  N..  Jr.,  383-48-2893 
Church,  BObby  R.,  411-80-1382 
Clarke.  Jo|m  H..  535-46-2289 
Clayton,  William  T.,  219-52-9192 
Craln.  JoeC.,  432-86-7631 
Curry,  Doi  lald  C,  Jr.,  190-40-0752 
Daniels,  Ml  1111am  L.,  388-44-5854 
•Dawaon,  ]  )an  H..  Jr..  455-84-0777 
Dean,  Hen  ry  D.,  429-88-9857 
Dennis.  Rl  shard  A.,  151-42-9581 
Durkan.  J^hn  P.,  Jr.^  038-38-0521 
Evenden,  James  J..  518-56-8367 
Fisher.  Ui  xUn  J..  144-40-2992 


Foley.  Brli  in  P.,  067-40-6696 


FuUerton, 


Tenenoe  D.,  229-66-2041 


Oardner,  Joseph  E.,  m.  576-50-1130 
Oeorgoalakls.  James  IC.  356-43-2554 
•Oerber.  Frederick  O.,  214-54-8688 

Olenn.  John  F.,  255-74-3841 
Oower,  Daniel  W..  Jr..  458-76-8445 
Qraasta,  Philip  O..  146-36-4497 
wmmntAn,  Xtema  D.,  262-88-2243 
Hathaway,  Thomas  K..  296-44-3034 
Heckert,  John  K.,  259-84-3612 
Heckert.  Robert  J..  Jr..  255-84-4995 
Hernandez,  Samuel  L.  453-68-8762 
Hitchcock  Frederick  O..  465-82-4849 
•Hofver,  Ruth  L.,  632-44-9442 
Hopklm.  James  H..  258-70-0813 
Ja^aon.  Jermone  L^.  212-52-3259 
Jeffers.  John  H..  Jr..  147-38-1413 
*Komegay.  Robert  L..  Jr..  245-74-4716 
Korte,  Don  W.,  Jr.,  229-46-9387 
•Lawyer,  PhOUp  O..  529-64-4846 
Leisher,  Kenneth  W..  022-34-2829 
•lieberman,  Michael  M..  334-36-6383 
Uebmann,  Robert  E.,  575-54-7627 
little.  James  &.  309-38-5953 
Loader,  Michael  B..  457-88-7640 
Lott,  Charles  M.,  363-46-8979 
Luckett.  Larry  W..  452-86-9122 
•Malloy.  WUbur,  W..  246-70-5718 
Maitines.  Phillip  T..  527-84-3786 
Mayes,  Tommy  W..  458-78-9942 
McCoimidL  Roacoe.  241-78-6614 
McDonald,  Frank  O.  m.  363-52-0135 
McMlchaeU  Lee  N..  156-38-1568 
*McNalr,  John  N.,  251-78-8093 
Mervis.  Stuart  A..  267-96-7513 
Mllhous,  WObur  K..  249-82-1400 
Molnar.  Edward  A.,  278-44-7733 
*Moore,  Charles  A..  428-92-4488 
Moran,  Errol  L..  439-70-9251 
Moul,  Michael  J..  521-62-3953 
Neary.  Richard  S..  173-38-0728 
Novier,  Frank  H..  461-88-5106 
Olsen,  Lamont  O.,  528-58-8587 
Olson.  Calvin  J..  529-60-3864 
Opio,  Roger  M..  439-70-3417 
•Patterson,  Bruce  D..  504-50-8115 
PhilllpB,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  218-50-0837 
Plgford,  Joe  N.,  240-76-8526 
Piper.  Uewellyn  E..  250-86-3859 
•Post,  John  B..  503-52-3606 
Potyk,  Roger  P..  150-32-5657 
•Price.  Oary  H.,  442-40-0479 
Primeauz,  Larry  E..  434-72-8776 
•Quinn,  Robert  E..  265-06-6281 
Randol.  Doyle  E..  579-66-5922 
Rlchter,  Paul  V..  418-62-8459 
Romo.  Michael  W.,  267-90-9982 
Ryder.  John  T.,  456-73-0805 
s^wnxmn  Diana  L.,  518-60-0050 
Scovlll,  John  P..  212-54-1552 
Sebastian,  Hmry  A.,  454-82-5185 
Sikora,  Robert  O..  323-40-9199 
Smeltaer.  Paul  T.,  Jr..  227-64-3996 
Smith.  Lee  T..  468-76-9738 
Staresnk^  Peter  L.  312-42-6663 
Starrett,  Patrick  D..  303-48-7834 
Stlnaon,  Karl  R..  535-50-4820 
Stone.  Steven  J..  429-90-6050 
Swenaon,  Gerald  B.,  032-34-8847 
Turner.  Gilbert  F..  223-66-1887 
UiBone.  Richard  L.  047-44-5290 
Vervack.  Larry  P..  444-45-0824 
Vonloewe.  Helmut,  296-44-6982 
Walker.  Johnny  M.,  449-76-6728 
Wallace,  John  R.,  447-44-0019 
Wataon,  Charles  V..  182-38-8809 
Webster.  Horace  K..  264-63-3810 
Welnachenk.  Carl  J.,  Jr.,  176-40-0153 
Wenk.  John  D..  265-86-3285 
Whltmlre,  James  C.  465-86-2166 
Zimmer,  Bolko  O.,  277-44-5616 
Zurcher,  John  W..  564-72-6152 

ASMT  IfXDICAL  sraCIAUST  COKPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Seattle,  BonlU  L.  069-42-8584 


Brandenburg.  Joe  W..  402-73-8483 
Cunningham.  Daryl  D..  Jr..  484-64-9331 
Emerson,  James  B.,  230-72-4361 
Hendrldu.  Thwnas  P..  474-52-4150 
Mccarty.  Barbara  B..  283-48-9170 
Petersen.  Unda  8..  355-83-8067 
Rousey.  James  L,  Jr.,  404-64-6063 
Turootte.  Judith  M..  536-46-8597 

vKTBtmABT  com 
To  be  lieutenant  cobmd 
Base.  Wallace  B.,  460-80-9122 
Brown,  Larry  D..  496-50-2020 
Dutton.  Ronald  E..  471-56-5379 
Hartke.  Larry  W..  510-42-2491 
Heisey.  Gregory  B.,  203-36-7381 
•Hli^s.  Robert  G..  348-80-7495 
Roy.  Ronald  D..  509-52-1804 

AUCT  KURSK  coars 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Alexander,  Unda  L..  266-92-5630 
Alflno,  Joyce.  131-40-7701 
Allen.  WUllan  P..  001-34-0718 
•Anderson.  BUlie  R..  237-64-9863 
Bechtold.  Dianne  M..  537-43-7633 
Bell.  Deborah  A..  195-36-6966 
•Bell.  Jane  L..  163-56-6990 
Bell,  Karen  A..  186-42-0511 
Bolt,  Barbara  J.,  178-42-2217 
Bopp.  Deborah  A..  217-58-0438 
Boyle.  Kim  A..  503-54-4622 
Boyle.  Virginia  A..  089-42-2076 
Brooks.  Raymond  R..  448-42-5325 
Brown,  Janet  R.,  228-60-6845 
Brown.  Kathleen  A.,  303-48-7056 
Buczynskl,  Ronald  J..  380-44-2006 
Burgess.  Molly  C  024-42-8774 
Buzonas.  Patricia  M.,  173-44-2854 
•Calllch.  Marianne  W..  457-98-4369 
Campbell.  Kathleen  M.,  351-44-0216 
Cannon.  Cheryl  A.,  565-72-1664 
Carter,  South  L,  264-88-4065 
•Castellan,  Deborah  M..  519-60-9593 
•Clark.  Elisabeth  M..  400-70-2738 
Cochran.  Maureen  C.  059-42-6888 
•Connelly.  Lynne  M.,  216-52-0662 
Daake,  Dean  R.,  507-62-0212 
Demarais.  Alice  L.  096-40-1548 
•Dieflak.  Barbara  A..  306-43-5231 
Farace,  Wendy  L.,  286-50-6649 
•Feeney,  Sharon  E.,  236-64-4473 
Fletcher,  Unda  L.,  452-84-1538 
Foerster,  Kristin  S..  267-82-0109 
Frank,  Robert  L..  078-40-6434 
Galante.  Christine  M..  577-88-3873 
Oasklll.  Mary  E.,  137-40-7416      ^ 
•Oelsthorpe,  Joanne  C.  387-44-3957 
•Gifford,  Karen  A.,  216-58-4066 
Girling,  Allan  J..  263-80-7071 
Green,  Barbara  M.,  120-40-4974 
Griggs.  Rosemary.  249-96-3683 
•Gunnels,  Edith  P..  411-70-7019 
Oumey.  Cynthia  A.,  354-46-6744 
Hentges.  George  P.,  484-58-0218 
Hoge,  Unda  J..  526-75-4313 
Hunt.  Barbara  J.:  390-56-9944 
Hutchison,  Janet  M.,  533-50-3809 
•Israel.  Judith  L,  250-62-4826 
•Ivey,  Hazel  I..  373-48-1693 
Jackson,  Brendel  J.,  039-32-7134 
Jackson.  Judith  N.,  128-36-2701 
•Jacques.  RiU  C.  098-34-8356 
•Johnson.  Mildred.  066  34  8671 
Kadlng.  Steven  E..  504-58-8301 
Klllanhoffer,  Cheryl  L.,  246-86-4242 
•Klapperich.  Daniel  J.,  479-60-6214 
Klar.  Angela  V.,  502-58-6808 
•Lafond.  Patricia  E.,  090-36-1930 
Lanam.  Jon  P..  398  40-3131 
Leal.  Dora  A.,  467-84-4236 
Leggett.  Caria  J..  188  40  8887 
•Lofswold,  Darla  D..  503-58-7683 
Lopezrosario,  Julio,  584-05-7191 
Martin.  Gerald  K..  434-68-8614 


ICartin.  Joyce  A.,  531-53-1313 
McClelland,  Gall  K.,  283-50-3074 
McClenney,  Lucretla  M..  401-74-8343 
McDermitt.  Janet  M.,  365-0».«798 
McNea,  Marian  R.,  338-43-2318 
Morgan,  Cheryl  L..  367-84-6794 
•Moriando,  Benny  J..  077-34-4380 
•Munn,  Annie  R.,  255-74-1716 
Nairn.  Angelina  E..  464-74-1132 
•Newton,  Donald  H.,  475-34-7813 
Nleves.  Wllfredo.  566-73-0689 
Norton,  Dena  A.,  433-80-4301 
CDonnell.  Jayne  P..  039-30-0543 
•O'Gllvle.  Claudia  A..  070-40-4621 
Oldrldge.  Janice  M..  160  34  4690 
•Olejnlk,  Donna  J.,  046-44-3333 
Plenladz.  Carol  J..  185-40-0166 
Podgatnoff.  WiOM  C.  459-73-0173 
Frost.  Marilyn  J.,  355-44-9398 
Reinec^  Carol  L.  518-84-8309 
Rich,  Irene  A..  574-22-8605 
Roach.  Unda  K.,  282-S0-736S 
Roebr.  Kathleen  M.,  572-86-7556 
Sarran,  Sue  F..  456-76-6525 
ScambeDuri,  Janke  A.,  390-54-3371 
Sheldon.  Vicky  M.,  470-54-8767 
Shine.  Sarah  C,  116-35-9945 
•Siebert.  Kathleen  E.,  573-64-3239 
•Slkorskl,  Michael  &,  465-90-4364 
Smith.  Margaret  U,  164-44-2708 
Smith,  Patricia  K..  296-36-4370 
Sparks,  Glenn  E..  Jr.,  259-70-0273 
Spootak,  Janet  F.,  364-54-8384 
Srsicstoehr,  Kathleen  M.,  197-40-3078 
•Steinmetz.  Maryann  T..  003-34-1590 
Summers,  Thomas  M.,  585-07-7688 
Sutton.  Glenda  J.,  451-90-3335 
Synovec  EUen  C.  350-93-0732 
Thorpe,  Unda  J.,  230-52-6154 
Tleman.  Helen  8.,  052-42-9623 
Tijerina.  Maria  D..  463-73-1914 
Tondlnl,  David  E..  334-40-6776 
Tracy,  Kathleen  M.,  228-74-5960 
Tushbant.  Gwendolyn  W..  306-48-8776 
Uttech.  Mary  J.,  057-44-8093 
Valanl,  Cheryl  J..  238-65-6312 
Walker,  Debra  J.,  393-54-7794 
Wed^ins.  Cheryl  A..  387-44-5147 
Whltehurst,  Cynthia  J..  157-44-7689 
•Williams,  Bertha  N..  437-60-8933 
Willlfoid.  David  L,  255-75-3735 
Wills,  Deborah  H..  266-92-5999 
Taws.  Jane  A.,  354-46-7561 
Zarr,  Gary  D..  502-54-9363 

IiiTHiAainr 
The  foDowlng-named  officers,  on  the 
active  duty  list,  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
indicated  in  the  VJS.  Army  in  accordance 
with  section  634,  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code: 

jusGS  ADvocATK  oaoaAL's  ooaTS 
7b  be  lieutenant  colonel 
William  V.  Adams.  060-43-7792 
Thomas  G.  Bowe,  473-60-3357 
Waldo  W.  Brooks.  237-74-3473 
Larry  T.  Brown.  337-82-7804 
Donald  P.  Decort,  201-38-1546 
EBtel  E.  Elkins,  341-70-8036 
RusseU  &  Estey,  547-70-9984 
Edward  Forthingham,  575-58-3580 
John  P.  Oalllgan,  155-42-0562 
Lester  M.  Goo.  575-52-3319 
Harry  Gruchala,  497-48-0653 
Harlan  Hef f elf inger,  463-74-8336 
Scott  laaacaon.  532-45-2036 
James  V.  Anthony,  223-70-2196 
William  C.  Jones.  541-58-0742 
Thomas  R.  KeUer,  348-84-7116 
Calvin  Lederer,  090-43-4437 
Theodore  Uttlewood.  364-84-4340 
James  F.  Nagle,  138-38-8981 
John  J.  Pavlick.  193-40-3657 
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WaltflB  FMeEMO.  30»4»-7000 

Thoa^  A.  Pn^  aSS^«0-MSS 
Vfeae«nt  RaOly.  lM-3«-41M 
Ranald  IC.  Rtm.  OM-Sl-'ma 
Donald  A.  Rofcn.  511-«6-nM 
MIdiael  Sdmelder.  in-«(MW40 
Qragory  K.  SnUth.  0TO-M-M22 
8taplien  D.  SdiIUi.  S61-T0-MM 
■uvene  A.  Stnder.  474-58-8074 
John  O.  TlMnaii.  a06-»4088 
David  W.  Wacner.  n«-'n-4Ml 
Oirii  Wtttmayer.  088-88-07*4 
WnUam  Woodnitf.  318-80-18M 

latHBAUCT 

Ttw  foOowinc-named  offioen,  for  pema- 
nent  promotion  In  the  IJ  JB.  Aniy  in  accord- 
ance with  the  awwoiirlate  provtaiona  of  title 
10.  United  Stataa  Code,  aecttons  624  and  638: 


acALOoaps 
Tto  be  oobmel 
Mkynaid  C.  Sandbert.  840-68-7799 


John  L.  Ohee.  338-54-5106 
ImtbbNatt 
The  foUovtax-named  Ueutenants  in  the 
■tatf  OOTpa  of  the  Navy  for  pmnotton  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  Ueutoiant  comnunder 
as  indicated  imnaant  to  title  10,  United 
Statei  Code.  aeeUan  628.  subject  to  quallfi- 
catioos  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


scALCoars 
To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Ernesto  Alberto  DtaaOrdas 
Frederick  Ocnnaro  Panioo.  Jr. 
sunuroosFS 
Tto  be  lieutenant  commander 
lUJw  Doyal  Bursey.  Jr. 

IktbbNavt 


The  followtng-naned  commanders  in  the 
staff  corps  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  captain,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  824, 
subject  to  qualificatians  thncfor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

HKDICAL  com  OPFICBU  (SlOX) 

Allen.  James  William 
Andnis.  Kenneth  Ik 
Artman.  Lee  Eric 
Berdedo,  Eduardo  Tavol 
Blair.  Timothy  PlCToe 
Briggs.  Jackie  Robert 
Cotellngam.  James  D. 
Dejesos.  Antonlta  V 
Donovan.  Julia  Theresa 
Dy  Rosalia  Floras 
Ebbellng.  William  L. 
Espiritu,  RogCT  Fennln 
Galloway.  John  Alezande 
Ohosh.  Bimal  Chandra 
OiUespie.  Cameron  Alex 
Hagan.  Joseph  Michael 
Hargrove.  Charles  Bento 
Henderson.  Joseph  Vanwi 
Johnson.  Donald  Robert 
Jung.  Byung  n 
King.  Ifmroe  James 
Ledbetter.  EUsabeth  K. 
Lovan.  Wendell  D. 
Martel.  Paul  Robert 
Masm.  Dan  Edison 
Matecsun.  Alfred  Joseph 
Mehl.  Raymond  O. 
Mlremadi.  Arjang  Kamjan 
Mullen.  Barry  Lee 
Navins.  John  Paul 
Navoy,  Joseph  Francis 
Negronrivera,  Luis  Albe 
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Nod,  Kenneth  Robert 
Hani  I.  David  Michael 
Otoer  Vtaicent  HUlea.  Jr. 
Pent!  ten.  Robert  Jay 
Pesstoey.JohnT. 
PrenI  ice.  Peter  8. 
Ssnd  srs.  BlU  Elliott 
Schw  irta.  Henry  Jesse  C. 
Shak  r,  Mohamed  K.  M. 
Snyd  tr.  David  AUen 
Sobal  le.  Peter  Warren 
Sohn  Steven  Samuel 
Sutpl  tin.  Jolm  Everett  J. 
Tinai  a.  Andres  Meiiun 
Wagi  er,  Olenn  N. 

SUFTLT  OOBPS  OPTICSa  <310X) 

Biel.  Jeffrey  Donald 
Brasher.  Kenton  Clark 
Cars!  injen.  Jan  Houtaik 
Chloi  lento.  Thomas  Vincent.  Jr. 
Coha  1.  Lawrence  Louis 
CoUe  te.  Robert  Uoyd 
Colli]  a.  Ralph.  Jr. 
Curn  .MerrODonn 
Edgei  ton.  Donald  Kenneth 
Orovi !,  William  Earle 
Hend  icks.  Ross  Franklin 
Holle  T,  Dewey  Arnold 
Jonei ,  James  W. 
L^nn  Gary  Dexter 
Majo  .  Samuel  James.  Jr. 
McM^ms.  Edwin  Walter 
McNi  bnay.  James  Richard 
McQi  inn.  Dale  Eugene 
Moor  i.  Richard  Snowdra.  Jr. 
Mose '.  Paul  Donald 
Nelao  1,  Thonuu  Russell 
Nordi  rail.  Marvin  Raymond 
Ott.  <  >ene  Franklin 
Pern)  >  William  Kurtz,  Jr. 
Smitl  4  Jay  Schuyler 
Town  lend.  David  Alvin 
Trim]  «rt.  Eugene  Charles 
Vrom  in.  Richard  Donald,  Jr. 
WilUims.  Fred  Alan 
Wilsa  0.  Richard  Davis 
Wise.  William  AUen 

CHAFLAIH  COSTS  OmcXSS  (410X> 

Dobei ,  Qeorge  E. 
Ellis.  Uury  Hoyt 
Onall  Julian  Michael 
Hlera  Homer  Thomas.  Jr. 
How« ,  Merlen  Floyd 
Jacka  m.  Colon  Stonewall.  Jr. 
Kelle  r,  James  Frederick 
Mark  lam,  Leonard  Edward 
Mint;  Al.  Frank  Delano 
Putt.  Kenneth  James 
Rimo  ler.  Charles  Stephen 
Shob  irg.  Lawrence  Arvid 
Smit]^  Ignatius  Edward 

C^vn.  KRGHIXKR  CORPS  OmCKRS  (SlOO 

Ayrei ,  Larry  Lee 
Bui^ !,  William  Francis,  in 
Hami  n.  Edward  Roger 
Hoyt,  Ronnie  Allan 
John  on.  Allan  William 
Moel]  er.  Robert  Lewis 
Molu  berg,  Sidney  A.,  m 
Moyl !,  Allan  Leroy 
Rice.  Richard  Hardwlcke.  Jr. 
Shell  on.  Mkdiael  William 
Tayl(  r.  Robert  Adell 
Toml  kk.  Walter  Wayne 
Wate  rs.  William  Allen 
Wyni  1.  Alfred  Lee 

JXnfX  AOVOCATX  GKIfKRAL'S  OOaPS  OITICKBS 

(asox) 
Clun, 


,  John  Peter 
Fessl^r.  E.  Anthony 

,  Stephen  Barr 
'.iDavld  Ansley 


Oalli  gher, 
Guy. 


April  21,  1987 


Mollisoi. 


Henriksen  JohnR. 

Hewett,  P(  iter  Augustine 

JoDes.RollnA. 

c  Peter  Edward 
JtkduudM. 

Orr.  Jame  i  Earl.  Jr. 

Schiff .  Ri(  hard  Benjaml 

Smith.  Ro  rer  A. 

Thomas,  i  rthur  Ralph 

Uris.  Rich  trd  Blair 

WyUe.  Pet  er  CaldweU 

Zimmermi  n.  Richard  Edwa 


Fullerton. 

Golden. 

Gray.  Joi 

Hall.  Ellis 

H 

Hitchner, 

Innes,  J( 

Isaacson. 

Lange.  Wi 

UnvUle. 

Maroney, 

McOulre, 

Moore. 

Nappoi. 

Parker, 

Peterson. 

Phillips. 

Sanders. 

Smith. 

Spann. 

Stuller. 

Towle,  Hei 


(saox) 


Audair,  Pi  lul  Uonel 
Beaudry,  1  lobert  Joseph 
Cecil.  Jam  s  C.  in 
Fraleigh.  1  idward  Magnid 
Frankel.  B  lehard  Lee 
William  Uoy 
iel  Patrick 
Loomis 
ierbert.  Jr. 
Dean  Alan 

J. 
Crist 
Harold 
ter  Marcus  Jr. 
ibertB. 
llllamFranci 

John 
Robert 
L. 


1  Winfiel 
Brent 
les  C.  m 
Joseph 
Bedford 
Earl 
lesBemar 
T%  Jere.  in 


Vinton.  Jeffrey  Ralph 
Waytena,  James  Richard 

MXDICAIi  SXRVICE  COBP8  OITICnS  (SSOZ) 

Aitken.  John  Robert 
Chitwood.  Carl  Steven 
Coolbaugn.  James  Camero 


Durfee,  Pi 

lul  John 

Freed.su 

ileyH. 

Jones.  Th< 

mas  Newton 

Kafer.Sal 

eePittman 

Kellogg.  V 

UllamFredri 

Koehn.Gi 

len  Roy,  Jr. 

Mccarty., 

ames  Edwin.  Jr. 

Mull]ns.F 

ank  Arthur.  J. 

Nazaaro.  J^hn  Thomas 

Norvell.  R 

)bert  Dayton 

Potts.  Jan 

es  Conrad 

Santana.1 

rederickJoae 

Thomas.  J 

irry  Alan 

Vosloh.Dt 

vidLee 

Walker,  R 

chard  Ives 

imtSX  COBFS  OmCKRS  (SSOX) 

Crist.  Margery  Weitael 
Grace.  Roberta  Jane 
Henderson.  Rebecca  Robe 
Holman.  IXane  M. 
Orourke,  Amoret  B. 
Peace,  Velu  Dedoco 
Peterscm,  Carol  Ann 
Rist.  Susaii  Elizabeth 
Robinson.  Ida  Marie 
Sattazahnl  Mary  Delia 
Sherrard.  Marda  J. 
Smith.  Mifureen  Moloney 
Stokes.  Jatnes  Edmond 
Sulcer.  Beit  Reid.  Jr. 
Willhehn.  patrida  Ella 

HKAUTHCAaX  PaORSSIORAI.  (3«XX) 

Duny,  Bfarshall  Sol 
Eversmann.  Donald  Frank 
Feris.  Mat  k  Margaret 
Harrell.  Ji  mes  Howard 


ApHl  21, 1987 

Haws.  Virtus  Paul.  Jr. 
Icakowskl.  Marcel  Dennl 
Irgens.  Terry  Rldiard 
KeDy.  John  Price 
Philllpa.  Bandd  Edward 
Rawley.  Anne  Jordan 
Shephard.  James  Ediwn 
Strau^m.  ^inniam  R. 
Truran.  Paul  Ftederi^ 

LnOTSD  DUTT  OPnCXB  (SUFPLT)   (SBIX) 

Rltael.  Charles  James 

Executive  nomlnstioiu  received  by 
the  Senate  April  21. 1987: 

DxPAXTifxirr  C9  JvsncK 

Charles  W.  Larson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  years  vice  Evan  L.  Hultman. 
resigned. 

!■  THX  Ant  FOBCS 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  secUon  1370: 

Gen.  Lawrence  A.  Skantze,  060-20- 
8707FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  asdgned  to  a  position  of 
inuTortanoe  and  responsibility  dedgnated  by 
the  Preddent  imder  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

Tobegeneral 

U.  QtSL  Bernard  P.  Randolph.  434-46- 
9726F11,  VS.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  providons  of 
tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

Lt.  Gen.  Winston  D.  Powers,  116-18- 
8040FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
providons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  In  his  current 
grade  to  a  podtion  of  importance  and  re- 
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by   the   Preddent 
United  States  Code,  section 


spoDdbility 
under  Utle  10, 
601: 

To  be  Ueutenant  general 

Lt  Gen.  Spence  M.  Armstrong,  526-54- 
2957FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  ssdgned  to  a  podtion  of 
importance  and  reqwnsibillty  designated  by 
the  Preddent  under  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  secUon  601: 

7b  be  lieutenant  general 

Ma).  Gen.  Mlchad  P.C.  Cams.  578-48- 
0103FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  imder  the 
providons  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
secUon  601,  to  be  aadgned  to  a  podUcm  of 
importance  and  respondbility  designated  by 
the  Preddent  under  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  secUon  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Ma).  Gen.  Buford  D.  Lary,  461-48-9827FR. 
UJS.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
providons  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
secUon  601,  to  be  resssigned  in  his  current 
grade  to  a  podUon  of  importance  and  re- 
qwndbillty  designated  by  the  Preddent 
under  UUe  10,  United  States  Code.  secUon 
601: 

7b  be  lieutenant  general 

IX.  Gen.  George  L.  Monahan.  Jr..  470-32- 
0699FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  foUowing-named  officer  tmder  the 
providons  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code, 
secUon  601,  to  be  reassigned  in  his  current 
grade  to  a  podUon  of  importance  and  re- 
spondbility designated  by  the  Preddent 
under  UUe  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
601: 

7b  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt  Gen.  Robert  D.  Springer,  203-20- 
5769FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 


IiinB  AaiiT 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
providons  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code. 
secUon  601.  to  be  — T«y~~«  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  rtfdgnatert  by 
the  Preddent  under  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code,  secUon  601: 

Tbbegeiienil 

Gen.  Blaxwell  R.  Iliurman.  337-43-0888. 
UJ3.  Army. 

The  foUowing-named  officer  under  the 
providons  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code. 
secUon  3034: 

7V>  be  oice  ^iefofttajf 
Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  E.  Brown.  Jr..  434-24- 
4091.  VS.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
providons  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code. 
secUcm  601.  to  be  asdgned  to  a  posttion  of 
imp<ntance  and  responsibility  ilfignsifri  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10,  United  States 
Code.  secUon  601: 

To  be  Ueutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  CUude  M.  Klckllghter.  255-48- 
4806.  U.S.  Aimy. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  21. 1987: 

TRZ  JUDICIAaT 

James  B.  Zagel,  of  Illinois,  to  be  VS.  diS' 
trict  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois 

DKPAHmxHT  OP  JnsncB 
D.  Michael  Crites,  of  Ohio,  to  be  UJ3.  At- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

William  J.  Jonas.  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
M^"^h»'  for  the  western  district  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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rSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  21, 1987 


THE  DRUG  WAR 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


IBOUSBOVl 


tATTVSS 


TteMfOK  AprU  21.  Ii87 

Mr.  RANQEL  Mr.  Spmkm.  in  the  cfcMing 
diya  of  •)•  80*1  Congr— ■.  you  apMrttaaded 
a  btpwflMn  lagWMiM  MMiv*  to  curtil  dnig 
itwM  in  AiMrica.  «w  AiHWrug  AbuM  Act  of 
1968.  PCMhtant  Ram«i  iign«>  KLR  5484  Mo 
Iwr,  m  PMto  Law  90-670.  wMh  grMt  fanfare 
■I  an  alaborata  aionkiQ  oaramony  on  Octobar 
27. 1987.  Many  of  ua  in  ttia  Congraaa  ihougM 
8mI  allano  lait  ttw  Ptaaidanlhad  madaa  aa- 
(touB  oommlhnant  to  owMbig  drag  atauae  in 
ivnan  via  naaioanr  a  DuoBai  lor 
1968  WM  ufwalad  in  January,  wa 
•  ware  badly  niMakan. 

Fundbig  for  ikug  atwaa  aducallon  waa  out 
badt  Irnn  $250  mHon  undar  Itw  M  to  a  pro- 
poaad  laval  of  $100  mHoa  Fundmg  for  a»- 
aialMioa  to  Slala  and  local  gowamments  for 
facal  yaare  1988  and  1988,  wtiich  waa  $230 
iiMon  annuaiy,  waa  laioad  out  Fundbig  for 
dnig  afauaa  feaaknaiM  and  prawaniion  pro- 
grama  wai  alfacMwaiy  cut  in  half  wttan  a  doci- 
mada  to  npana  $282  mHon  ov«r  2 
■laad  of  $241  RiMon  in  fiacal  year 
1987. 

Juat  how  aarioua  a  problem  is  drag  abuse  in 
Amartea  today?  TTw  Satact  Committae  on 
Nanolica  aatimataa  that  ttiare  are  4  to  6  ml- 
Ion  regular  uaara  of  cocaino;  20  to  25  mMton 
regular  uaers  of  merfuana;  and  600,000 
heroin  aJtBcta  In  America.  The  aalect  oommit- 
aaiimaiea  that  in  19^6,  150  tons  of 
12  tone  of  heroin,  and  between 
30,000  «id  60.000  tone  of  marijuana  entered 
Itw  UnHad  Stalaa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  arfda  from  the  March  15, 
1987.  edWon  of  the  New  York  Times  entitled 
"In  Reagan's  Drag  War,  Congraea  Has  tfw  Big 
Quns"  deecdbsa  the  dtamay  across  the  court- 
try,  hare  on  CapNol  HI.  and  even  within  the 

-  ifa.l.iTBl  I  mIIii  ■!      I^M^Jf       .,,  ina     li.  II      ^ *ilii.ii*M      .If  n 

aamavairaBon  naan.  over  me  iTomonra  pro- 
poeed  llecal  year  1968  budget  for  drug  pro- 
grama.  I  ask  that  it  be  inaarted  into  the  Con- 
gressional RE00f»  at  thia  poinL 

The  ailicia  folowa: 
[From  Tht  New  York  Times.  Iter.  IS.  1987] 

IH  Rbmut's  Daoo  Was.  Coitauss  Has  the 

Bio  Quns 

(By  Bemsrd  Weinimub) 

Wamuwitum.— It  wss  to  Ite.  in  President 
Reacan's  words. "  a  nattonal  crusade  against 
dnigs.  a  wiatainfd.  relentless  effort  to  rid 
America  of  this  scourge  by  mobntslng  every 
wgiiiwit  of  our  society  scslnat  drug  abuse." 
Now  Congress  is  threatening  to  take  Mr. 
Resgan  at  his  w«mL 

Urine  testing,  sn  antidrug  measure  that 
the  Administration  strongly  favors,  would 
be  extended  to  mOUons  of  workers  on  air- 
lines. raUroads.  buses  snd  trucks  imder  a  bill 
swiftly  approved  last  week  in  a  19-to-l  vote 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
Ttiough  a  provision  rsQulring  random  test- 


ing faces  strong  opposiUcii  and.  If  it  i 
certain  challenges  In  the  courts,  several  sen- 
atras  ksld  they  shared  the  Administration 
view  1  tiat  such  tests  are  the  "only  real  de- 
terren  i"  to  drug  use. 

But  legislators  also  plan  to  press  tor  a 
tactic  teas  welcome  at  the  White  House  this 
year  i  pending  money. 

Last  year.  Iiefore  the  Noveml>er  elections. 
Congr  MS  approved  $3.96  bUUon  In  new 
spei¥l  og  for  drug  eradication,  interdiction, 
rehab  Utatlon.  treatment  and  education. 
TUi  ]  ear  the  President  proposed  qiendlng 
$3.03  I  lOUon.  a  reductl(m  of  more  than  $900 
»"nn"f  To  achieve  the  cut.  he  proposed  vir- 
tually, fllminating  a  Justice  Department 
for  SBsistsnre  to  state  and  local 
'orcement  agencies  and  nearly  halv- 
f  or  education  and  treatment. 
Republicans,  as  well  as  Demo- 
not  only  di8turt)ed  that  the  Presi- 
its  to  reduce  Federal  sntldrug 
in  1988,  they  also  are  perplexed 
le  Administration  seems  to  be  under- 
programs  that  have  broad  suivort 


of  all  sizes,  in  all  regions,  are  en- 
{In  a  war  against  toner-city  pushers 
Itematlonal  traffickers,  and  we  are 
Joseph  P.  Riley,  the  mayor  of 
ac,  said  last  week.  Mr.  Rfley, 
of  the  United  States  Conference 
8,  was  one  of  SO  mayors,  police 
chiefs!  and  other  officials  from  26  Eastern 
cities  who  met  in  Miami  last  week  to  discuss 
new  ifays  of  dealing  with  their  drug  prob- 
lems. 

Eve^  some  Administration  officials  were 
dlsms^ed  at  the  proposed  cuts,  especially  In 
light  af  last  year's  rhetoric.  "This  hss  fool- 
ishly placed  the  Administration  in  a  ridicu- 
lous nosture."  said  one  Education  Depart- 
ment official,  who  said  the  cuts  were  made 
by  thd  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in 
its  efforts  to  reduce  the  deficit,  as  mandated 
by 

Somfe  Republicans  on  Capitol  Hill  blame 
the  bridling  of  the  drug  issue  on  the  White 
preoccupation  late  last  year  with 
the  escalating  Iran-contra  affair.  "Look  at 
that  white  House,  look  at  that  disarray," 
said  one  key  Republican  legislative  aide. 
"This  is  just  another  example.  It's  a  mys- 
tery bow  the  President's  people  put  togeth- 
er tbep  budget." 

Suca  Administration  spokesmen  as  Attor- 
ney Qeneral  Edwin  Meese  3d  defend  the 
cuts.  The  critics  of  the  1988  budget,  Mr. 
Meesd  said  in  a  speech  in  January,  are  "mis- 
takenly or  deliberately  mispresenting  the 
facts"  that  some  of  the  money  appropriated 
last  year  was  to  be  used  for  one-time  coital 
expaaUtures.  such  as  helicopters,  for  state 
and  local  law-enforcement  agencies:  some 
was  for  "start-up"  sssistance  to  help  munld- 
palltias  begin  education  programs.  He  said 
that  'jthe  proper  Federal  role  in  combating 
drugs!  has  received  continually  increasing 
suppoft"  since  Mr.  Reagan  took  office. 

But  Senator  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato.  the 
New  Tork  Republican  who  is  a  meml>er  of 
the  Appropriations  panel  on  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  Education,  said, 
"We'n  going  to  get  the  major  share  of 
these  cuts  restored."  Mr.  D'Amato  and 
others  said  they  would  focus  on  restoring 
monor  for  several  key  programs. 


for  drug  law  enf oroe- 
year  reached  $3,048  bfl- 
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spending  $8,468  bOlian  in  the  fiscal  year 
1988.  a  redilction  of  $580  mOlion. 

Assistanca  for  state  and  local  enforcement 
efforts  would  drop  from  $338  million  to  $8 
minion  UDoer  the  Reagan  budget. 

Funds  tt^  Customs  Service  drug  law  tn- 
f  orcement  trould  drop  from  $583  million  to 
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Spendingj  for  antidrug  education  would 
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to  prevent  drug  abuse  would 
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programs  for  drug  users  would 
by  $211  million,  from  $455  mO- 
milllon. 

U  the  White  House  will  fight 
issue.  But  several  Admlnis- 
said  that  they  doubt  Preai- 
aides  would  risk  compound- 
ent  of  having  sought 
Congressional  efforts  to  re- 
ive Charles  B.  Rangel,  the 
Democrat  who  heads  the  House 
ttee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
The  recent  events  clearly  dls- 
idy  what  many  of  us  knew  pri- 
President  does  not  focus  on  seri- 
X  matters,  and  it  could  be  the 
jseriously  Itelieves  that  comic 
logans  like  'Just  Say  No'  will  win 


THE  $1.5  BILUON  SALES  TAX 
LOOPHOLE 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 


nr  THE 


OP  ROBTH  DAKOTA 
BOVSK  OF  REFBXSERTATIVES 


T^iesday,  April  21, 1987 

Mr.  IX3R(i;AN  of  tkxTh  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  time  ttrhen  our  States  have  been  con- 
fronted with  severe  cuts  in  Federal  assistance 
and  are  searching  for  funds  to  support  necea- 
sary  programs  and  services,  tfwy  are  kMing 
more  than  |l.5  billnn  in  annual  sales  tax  rev- 
enue. Those  States  with  a  sales  tax  obligate 
their  main  atreet  businesses  to  coiiect  ttw  tax 
at  the  time  of  sale  and  remit  the  revenue  to 
the  State. 

But.  aa  a  result  of  a  1967  Supreme  Court 
itkxuJ  Bellas  Hesa— the  States 
are  Kmited  In  their  ability  to  collect  the  taxes 
out-oistate  firms.  Although  mail  order 
firms  and  pVher  direct  marketing  busineaaes 
actively  solicit  business  wUhn  the  State,  ttiey 
may  not  t>a  required  to  collect  the  taxes  due 
on  Vhe  sales.  Alttwugh  ttw  cortsumer  remains 
legally  liable  for  payntent  of  the  tax,  the 
States'  coats  of  coHectkMi  far  exceed  actual 
revenue  and  is,  in  any  case,  practically  impos- 
st>le. 

The  beneficiaries  of  this  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision are  the  out-of-State  mail  order  sellers 
and  drectj  martceting  industry.  Theae  firms 
have  a  maninai  price  advantage  equal  to  the 


a  mannal 


#  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  Katements 
Matter  set  in  Ihia  typeface  indicsrcs  womls 


or  insertioos  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  |of  the  Senate  on  the  floor, 
or  iq>pended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Membfr  of  the  House  oo  the  floor. 
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tax  rata  of  «w  State  of  the  oonaumar.  Buyere 
are  aneouragad  to  paaa  by  main  atreet  busi- 
naaaea  and  purchaaa  from  oul-of-Stale  flrma 
Aa  more  cualomara  ahNt  their  purchaae  pet- 
tama,  Stalaa  aalaa  tax  oolacliona  w«  fuihar 
dedne  and  foroa  the  Stataa  to  incraaaa  the 
tax  rate  to  try  to  offaet  the  kiet  reve- 


I  recently  inkoduced  the  Interstate  Sales 
Tax  Colaclion  Act  of  1967  (H.R.  1242).  This 
bM  wouM  require  retailers  to  collect  sales  and 
uae  taxae  on  kitaratate  sales  and  remit  the 
revanuaa  to  the  Stalaa  of  the  consumers.  It 
would  alao  require  auch  retalara  to  fito  infor- 
mathx)  reluma  with  the  IRS  to  aaaiat  the 
States  in  oolectkig  these  taxes.  But.  so  that 
tmly  smaR  businesses  are  not  unduly  bur- 
deried,  only  thoee  buaineaaes  with  more  than 
$5  mMon  ki  annual  groaa  aales  nattonally  and 
who  actively  aofcit  business  in  the  State  couM 
be  required  to  colect  the  State  taxea. 

I  hope  you  wM  aupport  the  Interstate  Sales 
Tax  CoBectkm  Act  of  1967  as  it  will  restore  an 
important  source  of  State  reverxje  and  put  all 
retalers  on  equal  fooling. 


A  TEAM  PLATER'S  QUIET 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OPCAUVOKmA 

IN  TBI  HOUSI  OP  RSPRKSXHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  21, 1987 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Kven  Dieg- 
mueller,  a  reporter  with  Insight  magazine,  re- 
cently wrote  an  extremely  interesting  and  irv 
deplh  piece  on  one  of  Preskient  Reagan's 
moat  effective  Cabinet  Secretaries.  This  quiet 
gentleman,  one  of  the  three  original  Cabinet 
officials  stHI  faithfully  servk^g  the  Presktont  is 
the  qukitessentiai  team  player— a  man,  wtwse 
accomplishments  are  only  surpassed  by  his 
k>yalty  to  the  Preskient  His  name  is  Samuel 
RHey  Pierce,  Jr..  and  he  is  the  Secretary  of 
Hoinkig  and  Urt>an  Devetopment.  and  the  ulti- 
mate Reegen  revohJtkmary. 

Aa  the  tongest  serving  Secretary  in  HUD's 
history,  Mr.  Pierce  has  consistently  met  this 
admkwtratton's  spendmg  requrements— re- 
duckig  HUD'S  budget  from  $31.9  button  in 
1961  to  $10.2  bIKon  for  fiscal  year  1988— 
whie  stil  mootkig  America's  housing  needs. 

Through  kmovative  program  development 
and  knplementatkxi  Secretary  Pierce  haa  con- 
tRwed  to  keep  Americans  the  best  housed 
people  in  the  wortd.  These  innovative  pro- 
grams have  induded  a  housktg  voucher  pro- 
gram so  people  of  k>w-  and  moderatenn- 
comes  do  not  have  to  accept  subalandard 
housing  as  ttiek  only  houamg  alternative— to 
sfiifbng  a  numtwr  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
mkiistratkMi  funclmns  to  the  private  sector  m 
order  to  streamlne  FHA  msuranoe  processkig 
and  coHeclkx)  on  defaults.  In  addMon  Secre- 
tary Pierce  has  carefuRy  devetoped  and  pro- 
moted business  opportunities  botwoon  Ameri- 
can houaing  and  constructnn  companiea  and 
the  Soviet  Unton. 

(Xie  to  Mr.  Pierce's  extraonjkwry  courage  to 
do  what  had  to  be  done  during  theae  budget- 
ary defteit  tknes.  his  knpact  on  the  future  of 
America's  houskig  wM  be  felt  throughout  the 
Natton  for  yean  to  come. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  kiaart  ttie  text  of  the  wticle  ki 
the  Congressional  fteooRO: 

[Ftora  Insight  Magastne.  Apr.  8, 1987] 
A  Tbam  Platb's  Quir  Rgvounioa 


Samuel  i>lerce;  the  Seeretary  ttf  HouHng 
and  Vrtan  Development.  U  a  team  player 
and  a  firm  beiiever  in  the  need  to  reduce  the 
*ige  of  government  Hi»  acttona  have  aa- 
oered  many  in  houHng  and  fa  Congreu. 
StiO,  Pierce  U  proud  that  he  haM  been  able  to 
cut  hU  own  agenet  whiie  hAping  the  mo*t 
needy. 

Reminiscent  of  the  old  Uncle  Sam  mili- 
tary recrulUng  posters,  Samuel  R.  Pierce  Jr. 
sits  on  the  edge  of  a  desk,  arm  extended, 
finger  pointing.  In  the  tiackground  of  the 
poster,  peering  over  bis  shoulders,  are 
photos  of  Ronald  Reagan  and  Oeorge  Bush. 
The  image  could  not  be  clearer  Hie  head  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  a  team  player. 

Pierce  unquestionably  has  taken  to  heart 
the  Reagan  credo  that  the  siae  of  the  feder- 
al government  should  l>e  reduced,  though 
he  has  not  always  squared  with  those  in  the 
administration  who  would  like  to  get  out  of 
the  housing  Inistness  altogether. 

"He  may  fight  for  his  positian  behind  the 
scenes.  No  one  would  ever  know  he  felt  that 
way  once  he  left  that  room."  says  his  execu- 
tive assistant.  Deborah  Oore  Dean. 

Ironically,  the  ultimate  team  player  does 
not  know  how  or  does  not  care  to  play  the 
game  in  the  nation's  capital.  He  eschews  the 
cocktail  party  circuit,  refuses  to  court  the 
media  and  hsis  spumed  many  of  the  housing 
groups  that  made  up  the  core  of  HUD's  con- 
stituency and  contributed  to  policy  develop- 
ment In  the  past.  "I  think  people  reeent  it 
because  they  cant  put  a  finger  on  him." 
Dean  says. 

Pierce  plucks  a  sheet  of  canary  yellow 
legal  paper  from  the  floor  by  his  chair, 
qulnting  tiehlnd  his  glasses  ss  he  tries  to  de- 
cipher his  scrll>bling.  "Since.  I've  been  here, 
true,  we  have  taken  care  of  assisted  housing 
for  the  needy.  We  have  been  interested  in 
housing  across  the  board,"  he  says  casually. 

Almost  imperceptibly  his  tone  changes. 
The  speechmaker  pii^  up  where  the  casual 
converaatlmialist  left  off.  "We  want  Amer- 
ica to  l>e  the  best-housed  naUon  in  the 
world."  he  intones.  "We  want  our  housing 
industry  to  be  the  strongest  in  the  world." 
Again,  there  Is  the  subtle  shift.  The  HUD 
secretary  leans  back  in  his  chair  and  relaxes 
ss  he  deacrilMs  the  resurgence  of  the  build- 
ing Industry  during  the  Reagan  years.  "We 
have  contributed  to  this  l>oom."  says  Pierce, 
launching  into  a  recitation  of  what  he  re- 
gards as  his  agency's  largely  ignored  accom- 
plishments during  the  past  h^ifH^twi  years. 

Since  Pierce  took  over  the  department, 
the  nation's  secondary  mortgage  market  haa 
been  Infused  with  pension  fund  capital  and 
securities  In  the  Oovemment  National 
Mortgage  Association  pool  of  mortgages, 
caUed  Olnnie  Maes,  have  been  placed  on  the 
intonational  market.  (Oinnie  Maes  are  sold 
to  investors  to  encourage  financing  for 
housing.)  American  Imsinesses  are  embark- 
ing on  a  venture  that  could  net  them  bil- 
lions of  dollars  from  Soviet  construction 
projects.  He  has  pushed  a  project  that  can 
cut  as  much  ss  30  percoit  from  constnictlon 
costs  by  eliminating  uimecessary  regula- 
tions and  initiated  a  program  to  reach  more 
minority  businesses. 

Without  saying  so.  this  Is  the  secretary's 
way  of  refuting  the  unflattering  mnnifc»r  of 
"Silent  Sam"  that  some  have  given  him.  "I 
dont  think  they're  justified  because  ...  I 
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have  aocooBpUShed  wtiat  I  wanted  to  aeoooi- 
plish.  I  wanted  to  reduce  the  sise  sad  eoat  of 
government  and  continoe  to  tahs  eai«  of  the 
most  needy.  I  believe  I've  done  it" 

No  one  would  argne  with  Pierce's  assca- 
mmt  that  the  agency  has  gone  throng  a 
retraicfament  durtog  his  tenure,  thekxveat 
of  any  HUD  secretary.  Indeed,  he  lias  car- 
ried out  Reagan's  i^atfonn  pertiapa  better 
than  any  other  Cabinet  w^writ^  Plaudits 
trickle  In:  "If  every  other  Reagan  appointee 
had  achieved  wtiat  Pierce  has.  the  deficit 
crisis  would  lie  over."  editailallaed  the  Loi«- 
vlew  (Texas)  News  In  Febraary. 

Ever  dapper,  never  flamlwyant.  Ptooe'B 
persmia  and  image  do  not  always  jltie.  His 
desk,  credensa  and  conference  table  are 
cluttered,  and  there  are  so  many  pi<Mpifs  on 
the  walls  it  is  doulitful  anotho-  could  be 
squeeaed  in.  Among  them  Is  the  Ai«i«i^4pr 
Hamilton  Award  for  distinguished  service  of 
the  highest  order  as  general  oouiMel  at  the 
Treasury  Department.  Tet  Pleroe  seems  re- 
markably uncluttered  and  sdf -effacing:  he 
laughs  readily,  oftoi  at  his  own  Tptfwt 

Pierce  credits  his  father  for  iMMnii^,  iq 
him  the  dedication  to  pubUc  service.  "He 
used  to  tell  us  you  need  a  certain  amount  of 
money  but  dont  get  hung  up  on  mmey.  It's 
much  more  important  to  try  to  do  ■^Hhtng 
for  people."  Pierce,  irtio  earned  a  siz-flgure 
salary  as  a  private  attorney,  has  been  in  and 
out  of  public  life  for  30  years.  His  wife.  Bar- 
bara. Is  a  aemlretired  research  physician. 

During  Pierce's  tenure  at  HUD,  the 
budget  has  been  more  than  halved  from 
$31.9  billion  in  1981  to  $14.2  billion  this 
fiscal  year,  and  the  president  has  submitted 
a  (10.3  billion  budget  for  the  coming  fiacal 
year.  Full-time  employees  have  been  re- 
duced from  15,613  in  1980  to  11,178  as  of  De- 
cember. Were  it  not  for  Congress,  the 
budget  would  have  shrunk  more. 

Some  of  Pierce's  staunchest  foes  are  in 
Congress,  most  notably  Texas  Democrat 
Henry  B.  Oonzales.  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking.  Fbiance  and  Urban  Affairs  Suli- 
committee  on  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment. At  the  ■"""B'  budget  go-rounds, 
heated  exchanges  have  taken  place  between 
Democrats  and  the  ordinarily  congenial 
Pierce 

The  deepest  cuU  have  been  in  the  housing 
programs  for  the  poor,  though  Pierce  has- 
tens to  point  out  that  his  agency  assists  1.1 
million  more  households  than  it  did  before 
he  arrived.  Under  his  admlnistratlan,  the 
construction  of  public  housing  hss  lieen  vir- 
tually halted,  and  housing  aothoritles  have 
sued  the  administration  to  get  HUD  to  tree 
up  operating  funds  authorised  tiy  Congress. 

What  worries  housing  groups  most  is  what 
will  happen  when  the  owners  of  subsldlaed 
housing  become  eligible  to  pull  their  stock 
out  of  the  public  domain,  which  they  can  do 
after  30  years.  Aa  many  as  900.000  public 
housing  units  could  revert  to  private  hous- 
ing over  the  next  10  years.  "They  mlly  col- 
lapsed all  of  the  housing  programs  they 
could."  says  Robert  McKay,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Boston-baaed  OouncQ  of  Large 
Public  Housing  Authorttlea. 

As  substitutes,  the  department  has  touted 
rehabilitation  grants  and  rent  vouchers  as 
the  way  to  assist  low-income  families  and 
give  than  a  free  hand  tai  choosing  where 
they  live.  Pierce,  who  follows  a  1981  Rand 
Corp.  study  that  says  it  is  affordafaUity.  not 
availability,  that  is  the  key  problem  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  households,  supports 
limited  new  construction. 

His  baste  phOoscvhy  is  tliat  first  and  fore- 
most the  federal  budget  deficit  must  be 
wiped  out.  "It's  dangerous  to  us,  it  can  cause 
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dMM."  IM  Mys.  'Tt'M  been  the 
poittlaa  that  «•  ehould  try  to 
"._t  mil  hni^tkM  nm'T  — T~T*—*  -^*' — 
■n  not  4akw  R  or  MmrtMdr  etae  tat  dotnc 

it  or  one  dwtaent  tant  doiiic  it  I  take 
pfldalntlMteettliatlhMe." 

S««B  ttaOM  wtae  do  not  •hrays  «cree  with 
Fleiee  eradit  him  wttb  wvinc  pragnmi  that 
mold  othanitae  have  fone  by  the  wayalde: 
the  cnmnimlty  Develovment  Blodi  OranU 
and  tlM  Urban  Qevdoment  Aetlan  Oranta 
(whldi  f***"""'  funda  into  eeanamlcally  de- 
pfeaed  urban  aieaa).  the  federal  Houaing 
AAnlnMratkn  mortpge  inauranee  pro- 
giam  and  Oinnle  MaeB.  "I  think  the  prea- 
aure  [to  cut  praciamal  baa  oome  tram  the 
■iliiiiiiBliaUrm"  aaya  Kent  W.  Oolton.  exec- 
utive vtoe  pnaident  of  the  National  Anoda- 
ttan  of  Home  BuHdera  of  the  VA  "Within 
tt>^  eootezt.  be  haa  done  hia  beat" 

Plerae  laualia  #t  the  notloo  that  he  per- 
■Mi^iiy  turn  made  a  ricnificant  diff eraooe  to 
the  Baaian  admlniattatian.  But  he  concedes 
that  te  may  have  aaved  a  pnvram  or  two. 
"I  pitnk  there  may  come  a  time  when  we  do 
not  need  IHA.  but  the  time  la  not  now.  So 
Ffc  fooibt  for  It"  Am  for  Oinnle  llaea.  "I'm 
not  atalMt  prtvatintlon.  but  It's  got  to  be 
done  In  the  rWit  way  at  the  right  time. 
We're  not  there." 

He  takaa  pride  in  initiating  an  exchange 
with  the  aovleta.  In  May.  Fierce  wlD  be  in 
the  Soviet  Union  when  nuHre  than  100  U.S. 
if,nm„fmniti^  partMiratt  In  a  oonBtruction  and 
tedUMdogy  rrhihitlnn  in  Moaeow  for  the 
flnt  time  in  30  years.  "It  helps  us  with  our 
balance  of  Daymienta  beeaiiae  we  do  busineas 
with  tbem.^^aays  Pierce.  "It  helpa  with  our 
nlatlanihlp  with  the  Soviet  Union.  When 
you  work  together  on  aomet.hing  like  hous- 
ing and  ooostnietlan.  that's  a  friendly  area 
to  work  in.  Tow're  not  talking  about  how 
many  bomba  you  can  have." 

Pierce  shrewdly  aid«atqpa  the  question  of 
whether  he  and  Reagan  dimgree  on  any 
iHoea.  "The  president  agreea  with  my  gen- 
eral approach.  There  are  certain  things  he 
Ilkaa  best  and  I  dont  blame  him.  If  he  could 
have  his  druthers,  he  would  like  every 
American  to  own  their  own  home.  No 
matter  how  madi  you  like  it,  we  really  cant 
do  it  We  can  help."  A  program  coaptmaored 
by  Rep.  Jack  Kemp,  a  New  York  Republi- 
can, that  helpa  public  housing  tenants  buy 
their  homes  ia  one  initiative  that  the  secre- 
tary aaya  can  work  tar  a  limited  number  of 
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^■s     sole     minority     Cabinet 
"I  always  felt  as  though  in  the 
long  hm  blacks  wfll  have  to  achieve  in  the 
of  »^'^"«i—  and  prof  easions  and  so 
It  doeant  stop  with  Just  being  able  to 
i  sit  in  restauranta." 
.e  people  are  pusiled  by  the  aecre- 
tary'4  actkma.  "In  a  sense,  be  has  done  a  dls- 
to  fair  housing,"  says  Martin  E. 
,.  executive  vice  preaident  of  the  Na- 
Commlttee  Against  Discrimination  in 
"He  ia  a  very  smart  man  and  i 
^i  he  had  some  gumption,  but  he 
di^layed  any  gumption  at  alL"  What 
,  Sloone  was  Pierce's  withdrawal  of 
from  agreed-upon  amendments  to 
jen  fair  housing  legislation  after  At- 
Oeneral  Kdwln  Meeae  n  sought  a 
different  remedy. 

Fof  his  part.  Pierce  swears  hell  see  a 
stronger  fair  housing  law  enacted  before  he 
leava  the  agency  or  "111  break  my  neck 
tryii." 

'  GOV.  OEOROE  CLINTON 
COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP 

Hon.  BENJiWt  A.  GILMAN 

orazwToaK 

THE  BOUSE  or  RDUSKHTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  April  21. 1987 

m4  QIUMAN.  Mr.  SpMkar.  George  CHntorv 
)  MM  the  first  Governor  of  New  Yortt  Stale 
and  [who  served  aa  Vice  Preaident  of  the 
Unit«d  States  under  Presidents  Thomas  Jef- 
ferMn  and  J«mes  Madtoon,  from  the  years 
1804  to  1812,  is  a  nearly  forgotten  figure  in 
the  ^nrals  of  American  history. 

His  is  an  unfortunate  occurrence  because 
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Kemp  and  the  aecretary  go  back  to  when 
Pierce  repreaented  some  professional  foot- 
ball idayers,  in*;h"«wg  Kemp,  in  their  nego- 
^ti^«M  vlth  team  owueis  in  the  days 
Iief ore  players  were  organised.  Pierce  repre- 
aented  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and 
other  ViMtk.  dvfl  ri^ts  leaders  in  the  land- 
mark 1M4  First  Amendment  case,  the  New 
T(»k  Tlmea  Co.  vs.  Sullivan,  which  set  the 
standard  of  libel  for  puhUe  officials  His  di- 
enU  were  sued  for  libel  over  statements  in 
an  advertlaement  in  the  newspaper  that 
attldsed  aettons  by  the  Montgomery,  Ala.. 
Pftlify  Fkniai  I  iiM  III 

It  waa  a  way  for  Sam  Fierce,  the  eldeat  of 
three  sons  bom  to  a  successful  small-bual- 
neas  owner  on  U»g  Island,  to  participate  di- 
rectly in  the  dvfl  riitfita  movement.  WhUe 
other  blaAs  murdied  in  ralllea  and  demon- 
strated. Fierce  was  iiraetlcing  Uw.  becoming 
the  first  ViMtk  to  be  offered  a  iiartnershlp  in 
a  maior  New  York  law  firm  and  the  first 
black  to  serve  on  the  boards  of  major  corpo- 
rations. "That's  one  of  the  reasons  I 
couldn't  spend  the  amount  of  time  on  the 
dvfl  rights  movement  as  many  people  did, 
because  I  was  busy  going  this  way."  says  the 


a  most  significant  figure,  having  been 
^  polittcai  force  in  the  establishment  of 
York  State  as  a  poitkxl  entity,  and  in  the 
effort  to  gain  independence  from  the 
Crown. 
._  life  is  symbolic,  in  this  Bicentennial  year 
of  tl^  U.S.  Constitution,  in  that  in  the  eariier 
pubic  years.  Governor  ainton  was  a  fierce 
critid  of  the  formation  of  the  government  of 
the  jJnited  States  as  we  now  know  it  At  that 
timet  he  exprened  the  fear  heU  by  many  Jef- 
ferafmian  Democrats  of  an  oppressive  Federal 
poMier. 

Btit  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  the  Bii  of  Rights  and  went  on  to 
become  an  enthusiastk:  backer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  em  now  happy  to  report  to  you  that  there 
is  ilMiewed  interest  in  the  life  of  Governor 
aWton.  in  part  spurred  by  the  fact  that  on  July 
26.  1989.  the  250th  anniversary  of  Governor 
exit's  birth  wW  be  observed  in  his  resting 
pla^,  Ulster  County,  NY. 

fbere  is  an  effort  undenray  in  New  York 
Stale  to  achieve  a  commemorative  postage 
stainp  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Governor 
Oiitton.  This  movement  is  being  undertaken 
by  the  Militia  Assodatkxi  of  New  York,  a 
group  comprised  of  3,600  commisstoned  offi- 
cer who  are  members  of  the  New  York  Army 
ant  Ak  Nattonal  Guard,  the  New  York  Guard 
ai4  the  State  Naval  MHitia. 
this  is  a  totally  dedtaated,  defense^ninded 
ilion  comprised  of  dtizan-sokfiers  from 

the  Empire  State.  They  are  backing 

_.   Governor  Ctinton  stamp  profXMal  because 
George  CHnton  was  foremost  a  patriot  He 
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was  a  meiUar  ol  the  Cokmiai  MWa  of  N«w 
YorK  and  I  •  a  young  laulsnanl  partfdpalsd  m 
the  campagn  to  capture  Monlraal  from  the 
French  dung  the  French  and  Indtan  War.  He 
to  beobme  a  brigadtar  general  in  both  the 
York  State  MWa  and  the  Gonlinenlal 
Anny  and.  In  1777,  when  he  waa  etedad  New 
r.  Clnton  became  the  first  State 
Chief  of  the  New  York  MMfa. 
^.  for  a  Governor  Clntan  poatage 
first  pubiciged  on  March  4,  1964. 
of  mine,  Peter  C.  Kuts- 
NY.  suggested  it  in  the 
whtah  he  wrttse  for  the  Mkkfle- 
._  HeraM-Record,  a  daHy  news- 
repute  and  of  some  90,000  dr- 
mid-Hudson  Valley  regton. 
le,  largely  through  Mgior  Kuts- 
the  State  Legidature  of  New 
1985,  paMed  a  loint  resokjtton, 
urging  thel  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
Stales  to  Issue  such  a  postage  stamp,  coin- 
ciding with  the  250th  Clinton  birthday  celebra- 
tion.  This   proposal   was   aubeequentiy   en- 
dorsed by  two  of  my  esteemed  colleagues. 
Congressmen  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  and  Jack 
F.  KBM>. 

It  has  also  been  endorsed  by  a  number  of 
organizations  in  New  York  mdudkig  the  Sulli- 
van Coui«y  PNIataNc  Society,  the  Minisink 
Stamp  and  Cover  Society,  and  the  Office  of 
the  Histortan  of  the  City  of  Kkigston. 

The  Mina  Associatfcxi  of  New  Yortc  is  ex- 
pected to  mount  a  natk)nwide  campaign  this 
spring  for  the  Governor  Clinton  postage  stamp 
and  I  heartily  urge  my  colleagues  to  loin  In  this 
eHort  to  i(iterest  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory 
Committed  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Servk»  in  issu- 
ing such  an  adhesive. 

We  are  asking  that  the  first  day  of  issue 
ceremony  for  this  stamp  be  held  in  the 
uptown  Kingston  post  office,  across  the  street 
from  the  OW  Dutch  Church  where  Governor 
ainton  is  buried  and  a  statue  stands  in  his 
honor. 

The  Cilbens'  Advisory  Committee  wtti  delib- 
erate on  <the  1989  stamp  program  this  year, 
and  it  iai  cmdal  that  this  proposal  receive 
wklespre«d  public  and  official  backing  at  this 
momerrt  and  that  the  proposal  is  duly  for- 
warded to  Postmaster  General  Preston  R. 
Tisch  for  his  conskleratton. 


FOR  ARMY 
FORCES 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

orousoH 

E  BOUSX  OP  BBntSSBMTATIVCS 
U  April  21.  1987 

Mr.  D6NNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  f  adng  mifitary  strate- 
gists today  is  that  of  provkSng  air  support  for 
ground  srces.  Weapon  systems  produced  to 
address  niis  problem  have  at  times  been  inef- 
fective, or  extremety  costly,  or  both.  In  tknes 
of  growing  concern  over  riskig  deficits  and 
mifitary  efficiency,  there  is  an  increased  need 
for  an  OTacttve  system  of  air  support  that  is 
not  pioiwtlvely  expertsive. 

Todi^  I  wouU  Hke  to  introduce  into  the 
CoNQRSSiONAL  Record  an  article  recently 
pubTishcid  by  Mr.  Chuck  Myers,  a  fonner  Direc- 
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tor  of  Ak  Warfare  at  the  Department  of  De- 
tanee.  Mr.  Myers  has  extensive  knowledge  of 
defense  sysism  evakiaMon  and  ia  uniquely 
qusMlad  to  aaaeaa  ttw  methods  of  protedkig 
our  combat  toopa.  His  artkde.  "Air  Support  for 
Army  Maneuver  Foroea,"  dearly  ouMnes  a 
system  for  doee  air  support  that  is  feasMe, 
effective,  and  cost  efficient  Anyone  who 
deals  with  defense  issues  win  find  Chuck's  kv 
sights  kivahmble. 

Cntxn  Armed  Forces  Journal  International, 
Mardil»87] 

An  SurpoRT  poa  Aairr  MAmuvn  Foacas 
(By  C.E.  Myers,  Jr.) 

The  Army's  prc^Msed  budgets  for  Fiscal 
Tears  1S66-1989  Indude  $799  million  for  re- 
search and  devekvment  money  for  a  new 
ll^t  helicopter  experimental  (LHX)  and 
$673  million  for  a  new  Forward  Area  Air  De- 
fense System  (FAA06).  which  wags  call 
"son  of  DIVAD."  That  $1.4  bQllon  is  just  a 
downpayment  on  two  still  relatively  unde- 
fined systems  that  the  Army  estimates  will 
eventually  coat  $50  to  $60  billion.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Army  last  fall  aoUdted  proposals 
for  s  separate,  new  helicopter— or  flxed- 
wlng  aircraft— optimized  for  antlhellcopter 
air-to-air  combat,  the  Advanced  Counter-Air 
Fighter  Aircraft  (ACAF)  system,  cniat's  a 
role  skeptics  say  LHX's  scout/attack  version 
cant  fill  because  of  the  relatively  low  q)eed 
the  Army  has  q>eclfled  for  it) 

Instead  of  qiending  $50-  to  $80-bUllon  on 
these  three  systems,  the  Army  and  Congress 
should  look  at  a  new  option:  the  "Mud 
Fighter,"  a  single  system  that  could  per- 
form most  missions  of  all  three  at  one- 
fourth  the  cost  of  LHX,  FAAD8.  and  ACAF. 

The  turbulence,  agony,  and  expenditures 
associated  with  the  Army's  effort  to  provide 
airborne  fire  support  for  and  air  defense  of 
its  maneuver  forces  suggests  one  or  all  of 
the  following  possibilities: 

The  problem  is  mysterious; 

The  problem  is  new  and  unique; 

In-hand  technology  is  lacking; 

There  is  no  operational  experience  t>ase; 
and/or 

Options  to  solve  the  problems  are  biueau- 
cratlcally  constrained. 

Tactical  air  power  Is  supposedly  an  effec- 
tive source  of  timely  firepower  augmenta- 
tion for  maneuver  forces— at  least  it  has 
been  on  some  occasions.  Once  upon  a  time, 
the  same  pUots  and  aircraft  simultaneously 
provided  fire  support  and  counterair.  An  ex- 
ample was  the  Army  Air  Corps'  barrier  to 
German  Army  attacks  against  General  Pat- 
ton's  right  flank  as  he  raced  through 
France.  In  today's  DoD  language,  the  pilots 
of  those  P-47s  and  P-Sls  were  performing 
dose  air  support  (CAS),  battlefield  air  inter- 
diction (BAI),  and  counterair  in  direct  sup- 
port of  an  tmixntant  ground  action.  Then, 
as  now,  CAS  and  BAI  were  coordinated  with 
the  ground  oommandn's  scheme  of  maneu- 
ver. The  difference  between  CAS  and  BAI 
was  and  ia  the  doctrinal  and  commonaense 
requirement  for  a  forward  air  controller 
(FAC)  to  clear  pilots  to  release  ordnaiKse  or 
fire  their  guns  in  dose  proximity  to  frIeiKily 
troops  or  vehldes.  The  FAC  was  and  is  usu- 
ally a  pOot  serving  a  tour  as  an  air  liaison 
of fteer  with  ground  forces.  This  effective  ar- 
rangement is  the  product  of  the  indght  and 
tactical  understanding  of  two  pragmatic 
generals,  namely  Omar  Bradley  and  Elwood 
"Pete"  Quesada. 

Today,  all  three  missions  could  be  per- 
formed by  organic  Army  aviation  units.  Fur- 
ther. Uiere  is  evidence  that  they  could  be 
performed  more  effectively  in  1995  than  in 
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the  past  and  tot  ooe-thlrd  the  cost  of  the 
Army's  propoeed  LHX  and  FAAD8. 

Stnoe  the  Key  West  Agreement  of  104S. 
there  have  been  more  studies  of  how  to  ptxt- 
vide  ground  forces  effective  air  support  and 
forward  area  air  defense  than  there  have 
beoi  studies  of  how  to  dlstrflmte  wealth  eq- 
uitably through  income  tax  reform— and 
with  equally  dismal  results.  Some  insight 
into  the  mission  need  may  be  gained  by 
asking  an  Army  or  Marine  Corps  infantry 
company  commander  what  he  wants  and  his 
order  of  preference  for  fire  support. 

He  wUl  say:  (1)  he  wants  It  when  he  asks 
for  it.  and  he  doeant  want  It  when  be  hasnt 
asked  for  it;  (3)  he  wants  it  where  he  wanU 
it;  (8)  he  wants  it  to  kill  or  suppreas  the 
enemy;  and  (4)  he  does  not  want  it  to  injure 
his  tnxwe.  His  order  of  preference  for  fire 
support,  according  to  a  panel  of  about  15 
ctxubat  veterans.  Is: 

(1)  Organic  (from  own  resources). 

(3)  ArtOlery. 

(S)  Naval  gun  Are.  and 

(4)  Aviation:  mganlc  (armed  heUoopters) 
or  remote  (tactical  air's  "fast  movers"). 

How  does  he  feel  about  air  defense  for  his 
infantry  forces?  First,  his  experience  of 
l>elng  attacked  by  airplanes  has  Iieen  limited 
to  being  Itombed  and  strafed  by  "friendly" 
air  forces  (not  as  uncommon  as  one  might 
expect).  Generally,  the  damage  done  by 
lM»nbing  and  strafing  against  his  troops  was 
not  heavy,  particularly  If  they  were  dug  in. 
Attacks  against  his  vehldes  were  much 
more  serious.  He  would  prefer  not  to  be  at- 
ta<Aed  by  any  aircraft,  although  he  recog- 
nizes that  other  ground  forces  seem  to 
endure  air  attacks  and  fight  succeaafully  in 
spite  of  them.  He  suggests  that,  compared 
to  enemy  artillery  and  armor,  air  attadcs 
arent  so  bad.  He  says  he  needs  all  the  flre- 
rwwer  he  can  get  and  would  not.  If  given  a 
choice,  trade  ground  coml>at  power  and  sup- 
plies for  q>edal]zed  air  defense  systems 
which  Include  men  who  eat,  drink  water, 
and  bleed,  but  contribute  little  in  a  fight. 
He'd  prefer  not  to  be  harassed  by  either  alr 
force.  but  recognizes  that  be  may  have  to 
endure  attacks  with  or  without  the  tweaence 
of  dedicated  air  defense  hardware. 

How  do  tacUcal  fighter  pUots  fed  about 
air  defense  of  forward-deployed  ground 
forces?  There  is  a  consensus  which  states 
that  the  most  Imiwrtant  characteristic  of  an 
air  defense  system  is  the  degree  to  which  it 
is  proliferated.  For  Instance,  the  11,000 
small-caliber  guns  of  a  Soviet  motorized 
rifle  division  are  seen  as  a  much  more  worri- 
some threat  than  the  16  sparsely  distributed 
quad  23  nun  radar-dlreeted,  seUpropelled  air 
defense  systems.  This  view  should  have 
siHne  influence  on  the  Army  regarding  alr 
defense  for  maneuver  forces.  Pilots  of 
attack  aircraft,  polled  as  to  which  air  de- 
fense dement  is  the  most  threatening,  re- 
plied: enemy  flghter/hiteroeptors.  Theta- 
reasons  for  concern  Induded  the  potential 
omnlpreaence  of  that  threat  and  enemy 
fighter  preslstence  once  contact  is  made. 
When  dealing  with  ground-based  air  de- 
fenses, attack  pUots  can  dtetate  their  expo- 
sure duration;  this  is  not  the  case  with 
enemy  fighters,  which  are  unlikely  to  disen- 
gage unto  they  are  low  on  fuel  or  interrupt- 
ed by  oppoaing  fighters. 

The  Air  Force's  existing  A-10  force,  which 
will  evaporate  before  the  year  3900,  consti- 
tutes the  best  dose  air  support  capability  in 
the  world  (In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  air- 
plane is  three  times  larger  than  it  should  be 
and  exhibits  sluggish  fiwnbat  maneuvering 
performance).  The  legacy  of  the  A-10  pro- 
gram U: 
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A  cadre  of  pOots  who  sppeedate  the 
ground  coounander's  envlrooment  and  peob- 
lems  and  are  good  at  their  trade; 

A  highly  reliable  antl-aimor  gun;  Mid 

A  hundred  million  rounds  of  depleted-ai»- 
nlum  M  mm  ammunitkm  which,  in  Uve-flre 
teat  flown  by  A-10  pUota.  haa  kflled  hun- 
dreds of  combat-configured  tanks. 

The  challenge  for  DoD  leadership  Is  to 
channel  this  legacy  into  a  form  which  can 
be  fully  exploited  for  support  of  Army 
ground  maneuver  f  mvea.  Many  t»<.tiral  air 
advocatea  ding  to  the  hope  that  DSAF  will 
eventually  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
CAS  mlsalan  and  create  a  dedicated  airplane 
to  replace  the  A-10.  But.  contrary  to  rheto- 
ric. nSAF  finandal  and  force  plans  portray 
a  declining  interest  in  direct  support  of 
ground  combat  f  orcea.  Air  Force  historkal 
and  doctrinal  Interests  have,  since  1945, 
lieen  heavily  oriented  to  nudear  strike  and 
conventional  bombing,  a  "win  the  war  from 
the  air"  doctrine  which  has  emphaaiaed  all- 
weather  nudear  strike,  airfield  attack,  and 
deep  interdiction. 

Meanwhile,  the  Army  is  poforming  dose 
air  support  with  a  large  f  wee  to  attack  hell- 
copters.  Unfortunately,  becauae  of  con- 
straints which  evolved  frtm  the  1948  Key 
West  Agreement,  or  DoD  "pie  cutting."  the 
Army  has  l)een  constrained  from  using  opti- 
mal aircraft  and  has  referred  to  the  activity 
as  •aerial  fire  support"  Offksers  who  ex- 
perimented with  armed  helicopters  at  Ft 
Rucker.  AL,  in  1958  were  doing  the  best 
they  could  in  re^wnse  to  the  need  for  "or- 
ganic," mobile  fire  support  If  they  had 
been  offered  a  thousand  A-1  Skyraldera, 
they  would  have  enthusiaatlcally  extracted 
the  most  from  them  and  may  have  created  a 
base  force  of  appropriate  CAS  alivraft 

Now  the  Army  is  struggling  to  cope  with 
an  emerging  alr-to-alr  threat  in  the  terrain 
flight  environment  (Iwtween  the  mud  and 
300  feet).  The  need  for  a  low-altitude,  bat- 
Uefidd  alr-to-alr  capability  evolvea  from  vi- 
sions of  encounters  with  enemy  helicopters 
and  fighter  aircraft  The  Army  perspective 
rightfully  indudes  the  need  to  cope  with 
enemy  combat  helicopters  and  other  air- 
craft which  may  interfere  with  air  and 
ground  maneuver  operattons.  Given  likely 
budgets.  It  may  l>e  impracUeal  to  equip  all 
divisions  with  suffident  firepower  and  air 
defense  asaeU  to  cope  with  peak  battle  re- 
quirementa. 

An  attractive  alternative  would  be  a 
system  which  can  be  time-shared  as  needs 
shift  acroas  an  Army  corps  sector. 

One  analysts  of  battle  requlrementa,  cou- 
pled with  the  preliminary  deaign  exerdae, 
yldds  an  organic  Terrain  Envlrcoment 
Counter-Air  and  Anti-Armor  System 
(TBCAAS)  which  provides  and  affordable 
and  cost-effective,  single^rilot  aircraft  to  ex- 
ploit the  potential  of  air-mobile  and  ground 
maneuver  foroea.  Studies  suggest  the  follow- 
ing misdon-essentlal  criteria,  with  priority 
given  to  the  anti-armor  task. 

maaioa-BssBrauL  camau 

POot  expertise  and  dedication  to  the  mis- 
sion; 

(Communication  and  understanding  be- 
tween pilots  and  troops; 

Basing  that  maximhrs  connectivity  and 
minimizes  C*  biuden; 

Tactics  that  minimize  susoeptfl>illty  to  IR/ 
radar  air  defenses; 

Aircraft  dae  that  ininimi«tf  detectton  and 
Pk  (probability  of  hit)  from  barrage  fire; 

Aircraft  propuldon  configuration  that 
mlnimisfs  IR  dgnattire; 
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■ztrMv^tavy  wOtty  (high  tbruat-to- 
Mlght  ntto.  low  wtnc-loadliis.  hlsh  roU 

Good  alo«-9a6d  manearer  and  flylnc 
OMltttaaOOkta): 

AlKnft  V^*^  on  anstain  eombat  maneu- 
wr  vfttMNtt  loai  of  enentr. 

Alraaft  with  quick  re-attack  capabiUtr. 

^««ii»imi  ipeed  (400  kU)  to  provkle  rapid 
tiaiMit  to  taattle  ana; 

Kndlant  eoekplt  vtalbtUty  (frarward.  aide. 

Mliilmiim  TuhKtatalUty  to  amall  anos  (7.63 

tbrouch  14J  nm):  ^  ^^  ^ 

Owkptt  annor  (forward/below  and  side): 

POot  eKape  tor  nap-of -earth  fU^t; 

Good  cradi  aurfmUUty  for  pOot; 

Battle  damase  repairable  atrueture: 

gyatem  fully  aopportable  from  f  orward-lo- 
eated  fraaa  fIddK 

Aircraft  footprint  oompatflde  with  iraaa 
fMd  opetattaoK 

Ttte-oCf  and  landinc  distance  leas  than 
1000  ft.; 

^eapcMM  employiBent  that  do  not  inhibit 
emplojment  of  beat  tactics: 

Weapons  effective  at  eyebaU  target  idmti- 
flcatian  range; 

Acceptable  weapons  impact  pattern  (no 
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with  war-relevant  in- 


Anti-armor 
ventory: 
Weapons  with  proven  antitank  kUl  capar 

biUtr. 
Wraiwui  oast  low  enough  to  permit  liberal 

use  in  training; 
8Qaadran4te  units  moveable  to   5-ton 

trucks: 

System  cost  low  enough  to  buy  large  in- 
nntoriea  (inelading  combat  replacements). 

An  Initial  conceptual  design  ezerdae  for 
an  aircraft/weapon  mix  which  could  satisfy 
the  mhsiuu  csatintlsl  criterU  for  TECAA8 
eompaied  the  following  cvtlons:  helicopter, 
tflt40tor.  fUed-wing  turbojet,   and  flzed- 
wing  turboprop.  Vectored  thrust  (Ala  AV-8) 
ma  frHmt^**^  in  early  screening  due  to 
eoat.  fuel  consumption,  and  vulnerability. 
The  flzed-wing  configurations  showed  ad- 
vaotagea  in  ability  to  shift  attacks  from  one 
lm»atV»«  to  w»"t*»«*  because  of  high  cruise 
speed  (WO-i-  kts),  f(»ward-baae  maintahi- 
abOity.    rdiabOIty,    aero-agility.    llfe<ycle 
coat.  IR  signature,  vulnerability  to  small-cal- 
Iber  guns,  offen^ve  air  combat  maneuver 
and  km.  initial  and  proficiency  training 
burden,    pilot    escape,    peacetime    flying 
safety,   and  rapid  worldwide  deployment. 
The  virtues  of  helicopters  and  tDt-rotors 
were:  take-off  and  i^nHtng  distance,  slow- 
speed  flight  capability  for  night  attach  and 
the  pop-up  and  look  tactic  for  scouting. 

Awntmtf  fixed-wing  options,  the  turboprop 
(particularly  with  modem  propeller  tech- 
nology) dominated  by  a  wide  margin  be- 
cause of  advantages  in  low  fuel  consump- 
tion, which  translates  into  increased  miaslon 
Min»  and/or  reduced  logtstlcs  burden,  accel- 
eration, deceleration,  rate  of  climb,  take-off 
■Qd  i«»M«T»y  distance,  and  air  combat  capa- 
bility agaliMft  heliooptas  compared  to  turbo- 
f anjet  and  turbojet  abcraft. 

Industrial  rtflgnrm  came  to  the  same  oon- 
duslonB  during  the  1M6  A-X  predesign  ez- 
erdae. These  results  were,  however,  dis- 
mtaed  by  Air  Force  decree.  A  lot  has  hap- 
pened in  the  propulsicm  area  during  the 
past  ao  years.  It  is  no  longer  a  sign  of  obso- 
leaoenoe  to  display  a  propeller,  especially  if 
it  is  called  an  unducted  fan.  which  Boeing, 
MfPofwion  Douglas,  and  Airbus  Industries 
ii»n  M  the  engine  of  the  1990s. 

TECAA8  would  evolve  as  a  very  small 
(under    8.000-lb    gross    take-off    weight). 


undueted-tan.  fized-wlng.  slngle- 
t  coMtructed  around  a  reduced- 
..^   ^...^  of  the  OAU-8  SO  mm  antlarmor 
^rafm  It  would  benefit  from  the  Inventory 
^  lunitlon   purchased  for  the  A-10. 

turtaopr(K>  snd  mat«ials  technol- 
could    combine    with    an    existing 
d  to  yield  Mud  Fighters  which,  in  the 
of  dedicated  pilots  who  live  and  fight 
terrain  environment,  could  defeat 
g  on  the  future  batUefield.  indud- 
moet  advanced  tanks.  Mud  Fighter 
and  lethality,  in  the  hands  of 
would  be  more  than  a  match  for 
,      jfaMMi  hello(H>ter  or  Jet  fighter  flown 
pilots  foolish  enough  to  challenge  such 
irs  in  the  batUefidd  terrain  flight  en- 

it.    Coating    less    than    $4-million 

the  Army  could  fidd  a  war-relevant 
of  thousands— with  a  back-up  force  of 
depth  to  be  hdd  in  a  war  reserve. 
,.„,,,..day-storage  sUtus.  For  less  than  the 
projected  cost  of  LHX.  FAADS.  and  ACAF. 
the  M^my  could  have  it  all:  Mud  Fighters. 
api]*t>priate  light  heUcopters.  and  prolifer- 
ated air  defense  weapons. 

•ntt  potential  to  simultaneously  reduce 
out^year  budget  requirements  while  sub- 
itially  improving  the  conventional  war- 
^tlng  capability  of  ground  forces  war- 
a  DoD-sponstved  Industrial  design  ex- 
...  followed  by  competitive  prototyping 
.uw  MKicept  evaluation.  The  amount  recent- 
ly illocated  Just  for  LHX.  an  unproven  and 
notifully  defined  concept,  would  be  more 
enough  to  fund  a  TECAAS  exercise, 
jding  construction  and  testing  of  com- 
itive  prototypea. 
ly  is  it  so  easy?  Because  it  does  not 
lenge  technology.  It  is  a  case  of  utilizing 
a  technology  to  create  a  very  simple 
machine  which  exploits  a  well-proven 
In  a  form  that  is  easily  employed  by 
school  graduates, 
^ere  is  a  precedent:  the  last  time  we  put 
>t  of  points  on  the  board,  in  1944,  we  cou- 
off-the-shdf  technology  with  off-the- 
.  people  flying  P-47s  and  P-Sla  to  sup- 
Army  maneuver  forces. 
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Througn  good  Hmeg  and  b«l.  iho  Woodhfr 
van  Knights  Nww  cwried  on  Iho  twWon  o« 
^laa  in  na«L  For  «cginpl^  mmtk 

in  •  ioim  •flort  wMh  tftm  local  or- 

ganizalionk  ttw  Knighfts  w«*  abio  to  nim 
$5,000  td  help  dakay  the  (»ats  of  •  Ivor 
MumfkKA  for  •  young  neighborhood  boy. 

(.eadkigl  the  Woodhaven  QounM  ia  the 
grand  kright.  Richvd  Buyokea.  who  hes 
sefved  in!  that  poet  since  July  1986.  He  ia 
Med  by  Hhe  deputy  grand  knight,  UPMronoe 
WoNney.  together,  these  leaders  and  their 
boerd  of  ^fftoers  have  made  a  tremendous  dH- 
ference  id  their  (immunity  by  caring  about 
their  neighbors.  Their  hard  work  and  dedfca- 
lion  tnjiy  feflect  the  spirit  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

Mr.  Spiaker,  I  call  now  on  aH  my  oolleaguee 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresentaUvee  to  join 
me  in  congratulating  aH  the  past  and  present 
members!  of  the  Woodhaven  Council  of  the 
Knights  ^  Cohimbus  as  they  celebrata  their 
70th  anniversary,  and  in  extending  our  best 
wishes  for  the  next  70  yeers. 


70TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
WOODHAVEN  COUNCIL  OP 
KNIOHTS  OP  COLUMBUS 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  NZW  YORK 

nr  TBI  Bonsc  or  rkprxsehtattvcs 
j  Tuesday.  April  21. 1987 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  70  years 
ago,  a  group  of  men  gathered  togetiier  in 
i^bodhaven,  Ojeens  County,  NY,  in  order  to 
start  a  new  branch  of  a  respected  servk^  or- 
ganization. Thus,  people  dedk»ted  to  the  prin- 
dpte  of  charity  and  sharing  added  another 
cMapter  to  the  Knights  of  0>lunibus.  Now,  the 
Woodhaven  Council  is  preparing  to  celebrate 
m  70th  anniversary,  as  its  members  reflect 
uten  the  tremendous  efforts  and  the  count- 
Mbs  contributtons  they  have  made  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Through  the  years,  these  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus have  actively  supported  many  dvk:  activi- 
tles,  induding  the  Woodhaven-Rk^hmond  Hill 
Anbulance  Corps,  k)cal  Boy  Scout  and  Giri 
^cout  troops,  and  other  community  organiza- 
tions.  These  selfless  people  have  also  deliv- 
ored  baskets  of  food  to  needy  families  in  the 
Woodhaven  area  at  the  C:hristmas  seasoa 


A  BRAUTIPUL  ROSE  BLOOMS 
ANEW  IN  UPSTATE  NEW  YORK 

HON.  JACK  F.KEMP 

or  new  YORK 
ni  TBI  HOtTsx  or  RsntssDrrATtvas 

I  Tuesday.  April  21. 1987 
Mr.  K$MP.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  May  2,  1967. 
Rose  HII  Mansion  wUI  receive  the  national 
historical  landmark  certifk»te  and  plaque  from 
the  U.S.|  Department  of  the  Interior,  ftottonal 
Pari(  Sernoe.  The  elegant  country  estate  of 
Rose  HII  sits  majestfcally  on  the  shore  of 
Seneca  Lake  and  reflects  the  social  and  cul- 
tural environment  that  prevailed  in  Geneva 
during  the  1840's  and  provklea  visitors  with  a 
rare  view  of  early  19th  century  Amerwa. 

The  property  was  named  for  Robert  S. 
Rose,  a  Virginian  who  emigrated  to  central 
New  Y«k  in  1802.  This  farmer  and  lawyer 
becamoja  member  of  the  New  Yoric  State  As- 
sembly and  then  a  Member  of  Congress  be- 
tween 'IB23-27.  Rose  founded  the  New  Yori( 
State  Agricultural  Society  In  1832.  William 
Kertey  ^ong  bought  the  Rose  Fann  and  buUt 
the  Roae  Hill  Manskx)  In  high  Greek  revival 
style.  It  was  completed  in  1839  in  time  for 
Preskleht  Martin  Van  Buren  to  make  a  special 
visH  akj^fig  with  Strong's  tong-time  friend.  Sec- 
retary cf  State  William  H.  Seward. 

In  1850  the  farm  and  mansk)n  passed  to 
Robertjj.  Swan  who  became  a  master  fanner 
in  Ne#  Yortt  State.  His  grandson,  WaWo 
Hutchins.  made  poesMe  the  restoratkx)  of 
Rose  Hill  whteh  began  in  1965  as  a  memorial 
to  his  rtwther,  Agnes  Swan  Hutchins.  The  res- 
toratkxi  was  supervised  and  directed  tr/  Merrill 
Roenki,  Jr.  Decorated  with  graceful  ¥«Jod  and 
plasterimokJings,  Rose  Hill  is  furnished  in  the 
empire|style  popular  during  the  Greek  revival 
period.  Rose  HM  is  owned  and  administored 
by  the  Geneva  Historical  Society. 

I  ani  extremely  proud  of  this  architectural 
gem,  #id  proud  that  I  was  able  to  assist  in  its 
designatkx)  as  a  natkxial  historical  landmarte  I 
encoujage  my  colleagues  and  all  visitors  to 
the  Riger  Lakes  to  visit  Rose  Hill,  one  of 


April  SI,  1987 

AffMnos  s  flnMt 
GMMiura. 
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of  Osak  revMtf  ar-    for  «w  mHona  of  Americana  in  tUs  Nalion 

Nalory.  Uiriaaa  we  enact  HJ^ 
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DBSTROTINO  THE  MYTHS  SUR- 
ROUNDING PERSONS  WITH  A 
CANCER  HISTORY 


wNh  a 

IC^A    ta^  aaM  ^bvM^j 
9^0,  WW  wW  wmw^lf 

courao^  un)utt  tadnMnt 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 


anvaa 


and  unfair  employ- 
thoee  wNh  a  cancer 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  WEAVER 


OriRWT<»K 

n  TBI  BOtras  or 

Tuesday.  AprU  21. 1987 

Mr.  BIAQGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
Cancer  Sodely  reports  that  one  out  of  ewary 
lour  persona  in  uva  punon  wan  a  cancer  nis- 
tory  face  itacrlmlnalton  and  prejudice  in  the 
workpiaoe.  This  tragic  injusttce  takes  many 
forma,  yet  H  is  aknoat  always  baaed  on  the  Ir- 
rational mytha,  misconoaptfons,  and  pre)udtoe 
our  society  has  toward  the  dtoeaae  itself— 
cancer. 

Merely  saying  aloud  the  word  "cancer" 
evokes  fear  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many. 
Yet  hes  anyone  slopped  to  think  that  orw  out 
of  every  two  persons  dtagrweed  today  as 
having  cancer  wiH  be  cured?  Has  anyone  rec- 
ognized that  by  1990,  1  out  of  every  1,000 
children  reaching  the  age  of  20  wiN  be  child- 
hood survivors  of  this  dtooaao?  Tragically,  our 
aodely  is  not  advanced  or  enlgfitened  in  this 
area,  and  the  result  Is  the  wkJeapread  unfair 
employment  practices  ttiat  now  exist  for  those 
wNh  cancer,  or  a  cancer  history.  Our  Natton 
can  no  lortger  afford  to  sit  tMck  and  peiiiiil 
uiiitiltimiiaiit  dtecrimination  nnainit  nrMnnns 
singly  becauae  tfwy  were  unfortunate  to  have 
once  had  cancer,  and  kjcky  enough  to  have 
conquered  it 

However,  it  is  my  hope  ttwt  our  society  is 
growing  more  enHghlened  eech  day.  I  waa 
very  hoarterwd  by  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
dedaton  In  the  School  Board  of  Nassau 
County  versus  Arllne  Caae.  The  majority  wrote 
that  handtoapped  IndMduals  may  not  be 
denied  jobs  or  other  benefits  because  of  the 
prejudiced  attitudes  or  Ignorance  of  others. 
Such  a  belief  must  not  only  apply  to  those 
wtK>  are  handteapped,  but  thoee  with  other 
health  oorxWions  as  weH. 

In  writing  for  the  majority,  Justk»  William  J. 
Brerwwn,  Jr.,  wrote: 

Congress  acknowledged  that  society's  ac- 
cumulated myths  and  fears  about  disability 
and  disease  are  as  handicapping  as  are  the 
physical  limitations  that  flow  from  actual 
Impairment. 

Unfortunately,  most  persons  with  cancer  do 
not  suffer  from  actual  physicai  Hmitattons  as  a 
result  of  the  dissass,  but  continue  to  be  vic- 
timized and  stigmatized  by  our  sodely.  It  is 
time  for  us  hers  in  Congress  to  take  actton 
once  again  and  ensurs  that  persons  with  a 
cancer  history  ars  free  from  dtecriminaHon  in 
the  workplace,  especially  wtwn  that  dtocrimi- 
natnn  is  a  dked  reeuK  of  pubKc  ignorance 
about  the  disoass. 

I  have  Introduced  legislatkxi,  H.R.  1546,  to 
outlaw  employment  dtocriminalion  agairtst  per- 
sons on  the  basis  of  cartcer  history.  I  ask 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legisiatnn 
careful  attention  and  consUeratton.  In  the 
past.  Congress  has  taken  that  firm  step 
toward  preventing  dtocrimination  against  al 
persona.  It  is  now  time  to  take  ttiat  slap  again 
and  anaura  equal  rights  and  equal  protocttona 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 
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Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  a  ganHeman  who  has  used  his  ex- 
pertise for  the  betterment  of  ttM  oonvnunity. 
Mr.  Rnhard  Weaver  hea  aerved  as  the  dkec- 
tor  of  planning  and  devetopment  for  the  city  of 
Santa  Fa  Springe,  CA,  for  30  years.  In  order 
to  recogniie  Mr.  Weaver's  accompiahniaiils. 
the  Santa  Fa  Springs,  CA,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce haa  named  him  the  1967  Business/ 
r*rofessional  CWzan  of  the  Year. 

As  the  first  dbactor  of  planning  and  devel- 
opment, Mr.  Weaver  has  served  the  dty  coun- 
cil and  the  dty  manager.  He  haa  been  in- 
volved in  virtually  every  development  wNhin 
the  dty.  The  FkMd  R«wh  and  Heritage  Cor- 
porate Center  devetopmenta  ars  two  of  his 
most  notwhlw  accompfishmenls. 

Prior  to  working  for  the  dty,  Mr.  Weaver 
worited  as  the  dkactor  of  planning  in  Baktwin 
Parte  He  also  served  on  the  Long  Beach  plan- 
ning staff  as  weH  as  the  Los  Angslss  County 
Regional  Planning  Commiaaion. 

Mr.  Weaver  holds  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  sodotogy  and  planning  from  the  University 
of  Texas.  In  addMton,  he  has  a  masters 
osgree  in  puosc  aunwssiraiion  from  me  uni- 
versity of  Southern  Caifomia. 

He  is  an  active  member  of  ttie  American  In- 
stitute of  CertMed  Planners.  He  is  also  a 
present  and  past  board  member  of  the  Califor- 
nia Planners  Foundatton.  Mr.  Weaver  is  the 
presMem  and  a  board  member  of  ttte  League 
of  CaWomia  Ciliea. 

With  Mr.  Weaver's  dtoUnguished  cweer  in 
mind,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  he  is  the 
rocipiorrt  of  such  a  prostigious  award. 


A  PAIR  CHANCE  FOR  ALL 
CHILDREN 


HON.  WnUAM  (BUD  OAY 
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Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Spacer,  raoenHy.  the  Na- 
ttorwl  Aaaodatton  of  Social  Workars  met  at 
Oakwood  CoNege  in  HuntMiNe,  AL,  in  oon- 
junctton  wMh  Naltonri  Sodal  Wortc  Month.  The 
theme  of  thia  conlaranoe  was  "ChHdren  in 
Poverty:  Is  a  Fair  ChMwe  Too  Much  to  AskT' 
I  was  very  pIsMSd  to  rsad  the  outstandkig  ad- 
drass  given  at  the  oonfaranoa  by  the  Horwra- 
tito  Clarenoe  E.  Hodoea.  Deoutv  Aaaiatant 
Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  State.  I  am 
happy  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  Mr. 
Hodges'  remartrs  wHh  my  ooNeagues. 


A  Pais  Quurs  soa  Au.  l 


(By  Clarenoe  K. 


I  am  pleased  that  the  Nattawl 
tlon  of  Sodal  Wortms  eboae  as  the 
for  Natlanal  Sodal  Wock  Bfontli.  "ChllAeB 
in  Poverty:  b  a  nOr  Chaoee  Too  Mneh  to 
Ask?" 

A  Black  male  bam  today  has  a  life  expect- 
ancy of  66  years.  A  white  female  iMcn  today 
has  a  life  expectancy  of  79  yean.  A  '^»«««««« 
literacy  study  has  revealed  that  the  average 
Black  teenager  is  five  times  Bscre  likdy  to 
be  funetkmally  illiterate  than  the  average 
e^te  teenager.  The  average  inoaese  of  a 
Black  college  graduate  Is  equal  to  that  of 
the  average  white  high  school  graduate.  Tot 
vnrg  five  Black  woasen  »Mf««i<»  for  mar> 
riage,  there  Is  tmly  one  *<*fn«i«'  Black  male. 
Problems  of  drug  abuse,  homldde.  and  AIDs 
are  killing  Blacks  at  a  much  higher  rate 
than  the  general  populatton.  Sack  teenage 
girls  are  six  times  more  likely  to  give  birth 
out  of  wedlock  than  irtiitea.  There  are  more 
Blac^  males  in  prison  than  In  ooDege.  This 
is  not  true  for  any  other  group— only  Black 
males. 

I  have  come  here  to  say  there  Is  some- 
thing rotten:  there's  soowthing  stinkiiw  in  a 
sodety  that  allows  these  inequities  to 
abound  in  the  midst  of  ^mpwyf  and 
wealth. 

I  have  come  here  to  say  there  is  soue- 
thlng  rotten:  there  Is  something  ■Mwnwy  iq 
otir  political  system.  In  our  state  legiala- 
tures,  in  our  governors  mansions,  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  and  at  the  White  House 
where  these  kinds  of  inequities  have  pro- 
duced a  welfare  system  that  rewards  weak- 
nesses in  Individuals  and  p"""—  human 
strengths.  There  Is  something  rotten:  I  de- 
clare unto  you.  my  friends,  there  is  some- 
thing stinking  and  if  nobody  elae  does,  you 
and  I  must  sedE  to  expose  it  and  root  it  out! 
A  fair  chance  for  all  our  dtUdren  is  not  too 
much  to  ask. 

Any  political  system  that  can  have  100 
members  In  the  United  States  Senate  and 
not  a  single  BlaA  is  defective.  And  when 
that  same  Senate  exempts  itself  from  equal 
employment  (vportunity  laws,  there  is 
something  rotten  and  that  body  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  solve  the  problems 
of  inequity  while  it  symbolises  gross  inequi- 
ties. 

But  I  cannot  stop  there.  If  the  perpetra- 
tora  of  sodal  problems  do  not  solve  those 
proldems.  the  victims  of  these  social  prob- 
lems must  loin  hands  and  resources  and 
Btand  up  against  those  forces  that  would 
deny  our  children  a  fair  chance.  The  Black 
leadership  of  this  country  from  rdlglao. 
frtm  dvil  lights  organlsatlooB.  from  acade- 
mia.  from  politics,  the  prnfiwstnns,  especial- 
ly social  workers,  ftom  business,  the  enter- 
tainment and  spmts  industries  with  ordi- 
nary people  of  good  wm.  can  join  together 
and  turn  the  tide  against  drug  abuse.  HUdt 
sex,  the  breakup  of  family,  irreaponslble 
parent-hood,  meanlngleas  violenoe,  inferior 
education,  and  racial  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing, education,  employment,  and  politics. 
The  determinatloa  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, the  courage  of  Winnie  »*»"'**"».  the 
vision  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and  the 
love  of  Corretta  Scott  King  should  daily  re- 
assure us  that  we  can.  we  can.  Oh  yes  we 
can  overcome! 

We've  heard  much  about  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Oorbaebev  to  turn  the  eccmomy  around 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  I've  been  there  and  I've 
seen  what  the  abeertce  of  competition  pro- 
duces—mediocrity. I've  seen  more  hope  In 
the  eyes  of  freedom  fighters  in  poor  Nicara- 
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gn»  and  DubwIo  tliaa  In  ttie  tmom  at 
vbo  tmif  BO  bop*  of  eliuwe  beblnd  the 
,  It  Ctafltodiov  can  torn  that  Ug 
,  Btwh  oppodtton  and  if 
at  tho  nflltary 
;  of  floath  AMea  and  cdtWoo  the  day 
tha  ravch  plaeaa  ahaD  be  made 
tbe  crootod  aliall  be  ■traigbtened 
I  riian  be  free  tben  ve  can 
I  the  fan  vabw  of  an  cbfldren— 
an  bomanbeliM*— fisbt  Un^emHj  for  a  fair 
iforan. 
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li  a  key.  We  moat  atieai  the 
TOtaM  of  tntntitli"  from  the  pulirit  to  the 
pool  han.  We  mnat  And  reaoaroea  to  give 
I  that  win  taHpIre  and  buOd  aelf- 
ehureh  taa  the  United 
at  leaat  one  trhidf***p  for 
■t  loMt  $100.  Kvety  aodal  dnb.  every  block 
unit,  every  home  diiiwiatiatinn  or  bome- 
dnb.  every  Bteek  boatneaa  from 
to  Uanor  atorea.  every  BUu± 
bowUnc  league  or  aoftbaU 

.  iBinflarinna  can  give 

■cholanhlpB  to  encourage  and  inapire  youth 
on  the  friiwea  to  get  back  in  the  game  of 
Ufa  iDd  go  for  the  gold:  Tlw  mooey  vOl  be 
important  but  more  important  than  the 
amoant  wffl  be  the  adf-eateem  gennated  in 
that  young  mind  wbldi  la  tempted  to  give 
up  beeaiae  nobody  aeema  to  care.  Teaetaen 
irtw  taaplre  fj^***""^  and  aelf -eateem  must 
frp  ft^tyihMMi  Mirt  iwawwi.  Tboaewho  de- 
■elf  wtiiiiiii  muat  be  replaced,  The 
of  atlf  latfinm  la  more  Important 
than  '««T*~*^  Information.  We  must  keep 
and  atrengthen  aU  our  Black  oollegee. 

Joba  are  t«Brnrial  for  youth  and  adulta.  If 
the  youth  are  bebed  to  master  the  realities 
and  dlttleattlea  of  the  world  of  wmk  at  an 
•arly  ace,  they  win  be  better  prepared  to 
aecure  and  keep  Joba  aa  adulta.  Thoae  who 
can  mnat  give  Joba  to  aapiring  youth  if  only 
part-time  or  even  if  they  dont  pay  wdL  And 
for  aU  thoae  who  ftniah  high  achool.  Junior 
ooUace  or  above,  thoe  most  be  tireleaa  ef - 
f orta  to  let  them  know  of  eveiy  poaslble  Job 
oppoctontty.  They  must  be  coached  and  pre- 
pared for  tatarrtewi.  We  must  riiow  those  in 
aehool  that  it  pays  to  stay  in  adwoL  They 
miMt  see  eoiMistent  success  stories  of  educa- 
tton  and  hard  woik  paying  off.  Kvery  orga- 
niaUlan  named  above  along  with  tndlvidaals 
who  have  Joba.  and  taidtvidnala  who  are  re- 
tired can  etfeettvdy  Join  tn  this  effort.  We 
need  to  proasote  a  philoaophy  that  encour- 
agea  the  taking  of  leaa  desirable  Joba  untfl 
man  deatratale  Joba  are  available.  We  must 
eoaamunieate  to  aU  that  movement  in  the 
right  dlrectlan  Is  more  Important  than  one's 
present  location  whether  professiooally, 
eoononleally.  or  poimrally.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  start  at  the  top  as  long  as  you  have 
opportunities  to  move  toward  the  top. 

Family  Is  Important.  When  others  give  up 
onyoiir  ffemlly  members.  It  la  up  to  you  to 
help  rebuild  their  adf -esteem.  Families  can 
show  love  to  those  family  membeis  who 
dont  ikaiiiiri  love.  FsmiUea  know  the 
strengths  aa  wdl  as  weakneaaea  of  members 
and  can  *— r**— *~  one's  strengths  in  order 
to  buOd  his  or  bcr  confidence  and  success. 
Harsh  words,  the  silent  treatment,  physical 
punUunent,  reminding  of  past  mistakes, 
doubta  about  one's  ability  and  intentions 
sre  oounterproduettve.  Warmth  and  reaasur- 
ing  poatttve  attitudea  and  statements  make 
family  iiieiiihers  suocesstul  at  home,  in 
sdkool.  snd  on  tbe  Job.  Worse  than  the  nu- 
dear  mdt-down  at  Cbemob^  is  the  fsmily 
mdt-down  In  Black  America.  We  need  a 
and  comprehensive  rescue  program 
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Involve  every  Vku^  taisUtutlon  and    Diploma  am^  Qanaral  Elamanlary  Ufa  Dipto- 

are  many  other  Importrmnt  aspects 
family  to  church,  school,  and 
otgantmtiona.  and  every  group 
that  supports  the  devdopment  of  youth. 
Tutoring  and  help  with  homework  can  take 
Idaee  7  non-tradltlanal  places.  Oommunl- 
tles  can  learn  to  stick  together  on  these  sup- 
port k^MS  Just  as  coeamunlties  cooperate  In 
crime-vtatdi  programs.  The  two-party  politi- 
cal syitem  must  be  used  for  all  benefits 
avaitaitale  in  both  poUtkal  parties.  SpUt- 
tldwt  voting,  rewarding  friends  and  polish- 
ing tti4  opposition,  going  for  the  top.  and 
■~r""i  «.«mp*if»  contributions  must 
becom^  active  aspeeU  of  our  political  pblloe- 
phles  ^>d  actions. 

TBS  HOW 

If  the  EgypUans  could  build  the  pyramid 
without  our  modem  technology,  we  can 
build  II  human  support  pyramid  with  our 
modern  technology.  The  pyramid  concept  or 
"chain {letter"  method  can  be  used  for  in- 
volvinfl  the  masses  in  saving  the  masses. 
One  mup  (or  individual)  can  start  the  ball 
rolling  [by  adopting  a  human  development 
as  scholarships.  Job  watches 
big  brother  type  programs,  et- 
then  ask  two  or  more  other 
something  simUar,  with  each 
then  asking  some  others  to  do 
Theoretically  the  desired  popula- 
tion csb  be  reached  with  pyramid  chains  of 
commitment  and  problems  can  be  solved, 
project  and  ask  at  least  two  other 
to  start  projects  that  Include  asking 
twof  other  groups  to  start  projects 
lude  them  asking  at  least  two  more 
Jto  start  projects  after  which  they  are 
to  ask  fX  least  two  cXiust  groups  and  on  and 
on  an^<m  and  on.  National  organizations 
could  I  monitor,  promote  generally,  and 
lewawl  succeMf  B 
^  100  reasons  not  to  act  in  a  link- 

fashion.  Sxcuses  are  readily 
It's  easy  to  serve  ss  an  island.  But 
Itment.  as  opposed  to  partial  oaxa- 
Ammmniyi  comprehenslve  coopera- 
that  can  make  permanent  gains 
masses.  Let's  Join  hands  together 
and  giie  aU  children  a  fair  chance. 


Nattonal  Aaaodatton  of 
Principals.  Aaaodoiion  of 
Administrators  and  Ventura 
Club. 

The  Partiii  family  includes  Jack,  his  wife 
Lorraine,  and  chiMren  Cheryl.  Randall.  Bradley 
and  Melanie.  I  ask  that  you  )oin  me  in  offering 
best  wishes  for  a  very  happy  retirement  to  O. 
PartinandNiwHe. 
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DR.  IJACK  PARTIN  IS  RETIRINO 


HOil.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCALIPOBMIA 
VS  ^THB  HOUSS  OF  RSPRgSEHT  ATIVSS 

Tuaday.  April  21. 19S7 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  cot- 
joagucp.  the  rattrement  of  Dr.  Jack  Partia  as- 
sistant superfritandent,  Educatkxwl  Services, 
Ventum  Unified  School  District 

Dr.  Partin  is  a  highly  respected  educator 
who  hps  had  a  signiftBant  imped  on  the  edu- 
catton^l  programs  that  have  been  offered  to 
thia  dornmunHy's  students.  Throughout  his 
tenunj  Dr.  Partin  has  been  recognized  for  his 
uonsiwinent  to  students,  innovativeneas  and 
tondoiahip.   Noedlonn  to  say.  Jack  win  be 


Jaclson  L  Patin  received  his  educatkxi  at 
WNtnlan  College,  receiving  a  B.A.  and  MA  in 
teachiig  in  1951.  He  also  received  hia  EdD 
from  the  UraversMy  of  Southern  CaMtorrta  in 
1969.  He  was  awarded  a  General  Adminisfra- 
tion  Life  Diptoma.  Secondary  School  Adminis- 
fratkxt  Ufe  Diptoma,  General  Secondary  Life 
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Ms.  SHiyftE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  27. 
an  osteoporosis  briefing  for 
mentoers  and  staff  in  conjunc- 
rtattonal  Osteoporosis  Founda- 
A.  Peck,  founding  preskJent  of 
Osteoporosis  Fouridatton  arxl  a 
In  this  dnease.  presented  irv 
formation  on  the  causes,  effects,  and  treat- 
ments for  osteoporosis. 

means,  nterally.  "porous 
bone."  It  afllcts  an  estimated  24  million  Amer- 
teans.  mosfy  women.  About  25  percent  of 
osteoporosis.  This  dtefig- 
uring  and  debWtating  dtoease  affects  half  the 
women  in  tie  Unitad  States  over  45  years  of 
age  and  90  percent  of  women  over  75.  Osteo- 
porosis is  the  major  underlying  cauae  of  bone 
fractures  in  bostmenopauaal  women  and  oMer 
peraons  in  general.  The  causes  of  osteoporo- 
sis we  not  Known  and  freatment  remair«s  con- 
troversial. As  a  consequence,  experts  agree 
that  prevention  is  essential  to  decreasing  the 
prevalence  of  osteoporosis  in  our  courrtry. 

Known  sg  "the  silent  thief."  osteoporosis 
rotw  the  skeleton  of  Its  resources— often  for 
decades— ijntil  the  bones  are  so  weak  that 
they  cannci  withstand  normal  stress.  Osteo- 
porosis is  the  meet  common  skeletal  disorder 
In  the  worl^  and  is  second  only  to  arthritia  as 
a  leading  Qause  of  muscutoskeletal  morbidKy 
in  the  eklarty.  WTiHe  everyone  toses  bone 
tissue  with  m*.  postmenopausal  wtiito  women 
risk  of  ttie  dtoease  parttoularly 
,  have  a  family  history  of  os- 
have  a  history  of  tow  cak:ium 
physk»l  activity,  excessive 
smokkig,  o^  heavy  akx>hol  use. 
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In  gsnarri,  woman  have  a 
and  smaisr  reaarve  of  bone  maaa  than  men 
so  ttwt  witti  aartar  onael.  ttw  effects  of  this 
dtoaaaa  can  be  davastaHng.  In  fact,  by  the 
tfme  a  woman  «iMh  oateoporoaia  react>es  her 
ao's.  she  can  have  tost  up  to  two-thkda  of  her 


enormoua  ttveirt  to  pubic  heaHh  and  has 
been  eetimated  to  cost  between  $7  and  $10 
billion  a  year. 

Whie  ttie  effects  of  osteoporoeis  are  gener- 
ally felt  in  ttw  later  years,  preventton  has  Hfe- 
kxig  dhnenalona.  In  ttie  earlier  years,  adolea- 
cants  need  Incraaaed  cakaum  Intake  to 
produce  heavier  and  denaer  bones  to  prevent 
later  fractures.  In  ttie  middto  years,  especially 
during  menopause.  dM.  exercise,  and  in  aome 
cases,  medteatton  can  stow  ttie  toss  of  bone 
mass.  During  the  later  years,  wtien  the  risk  of 
falls  and  fractures  increases,  prevention  takes 
the  form  of  removvig  environmental  hazards 
ttiat  may  lead  to  falls. 

Fans  are  ttie  leadtog  cause  of  accklental 
death  in  those  over  age  65.  Accordkig  to  re- 
searchers at  a  Nattonal  Instttutes  of  Healtti 
workshop  heM  in  February  1987,  early  detec- 
tion and  treatonent  of  oateoporosis  oouM  pre- 
vent some  of  ttie  more  than  210,000  hip  frac- 
tures ttiat  occur  each  year  in  the  United 
States.  Hip  fractures  are  associated  witti  more 
deattis,  disability,  and  medtoal  costs  ttian  all 
ottier  osteoporoix:  fractures  combined. 

Several  Issues  were  highlighted  at  ttie  os- 
teoporosis briefing  in  March.  Rrst.  ttie  crittcal 
need  for  research  on  bone  dteorders,  espe- 
daily  osteoporosis.  Second,  ttie  existtng  con- 
troversy over  the  types  of  treatment  that  are 
most  beneficial  and  the  risks  associated  witti 
ttie  freatment  Third,  the  lack  of  Medteare  re- 
imbursement for  some  tests  whk:h  measure 
bone  toss.  And.  finally,  ttie  recognition  ttiat  ttie 
rising  costs  in  this  country  from  fractures  due 
to  osteoporosis  coukJ  be  curtwd  by  preven- 
tion. 

It  is  fry  ttiis  latter  reason  ttiat  I  infroduced 
H.J.  Res.  127.  "MattonaJ  Osteoporosis  Preven- 
tion Week,"  In  Fetouary.  By  designating  ttie 
week  of  Mother's  Day.  May  10  ttirough  May 
16,  1987,  as  "Nattonal  Osteoporosis  Preverv 
tion  Week,"  we  in  Congress  can  provide  ttie 
leadership  to  devetop  a  national  recognition  of 
ttie  importance  of  prevention  In  deling  witti 
osteoporosis.  I  urge  you  to  join  me  In  cospoiv 
soring  ttiis  important  commemorative. 


TOM  SQUrriERI  HONORED  FOR 
SERIES  ON  CAMBODIAN  REFU- 
GEES 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATiONS 

OP  MASSAOBOSKTTS 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  BEPBESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  21. 1987 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Amertoan  in- 
volvement in  ttie  war  in  Souttieast  Asia  ended 
12  years  ago  this  month,  but  its  legacy  Is  still 
wTtti  us— In  ttie  Amertoan  families  who  still 
don't  know  ttie  fato  of  the  unaccounted  for 
M.IA's.  in  ttie  continuing  tenstons  in  ttiat  part 
of  the  wortd,  and  In  ttie  ttiousands  of  refugee 
families,  many  of  whom  are  still  dMded.  It  is 
not  a  happy  story,  but  it  is  one  ttiat  is  Impor- 
tant fry  us  to  recognize  and  above  aU,  remem- 
ber. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Last  ML  Tom  SquWerf  of  ttie  towel  Sun 
wrote  a  aeriee  of  artictaa  about  ttie  probtama 
of  ttw  refugee  communKy  to  Lowal,  MA.  wid 
in  ttie  border  campa.  The  ramaihabla  aariaa, 
titied  "No  Refuge:  Broken  Lowe!  FamMea  on 
ttie  Border  of  Deepak  of  Thstoid."  siqitores 
ttie  frauma  and  agony  not  only  of  ttioae  tami- 
ies  Iving  on  ttw  edge  of  despair  to  TM  refu- 
gee camps  but  alao  ttwir  leiattvea  who  have 
made  it  to  ttw  United  States  and  wiah  desper- 
ately to  be  reunited  witti  ttwk  fvnHes.  The 
pato  of  separation  from  ttwir  homeland  is  dou- 
bled by  ttw  addNtonal  pain  of  separation  from 
ttwrfamitoB. 

On  AprU  22.  ttw  Oversees  Press  Ctob  wiH 
honor  Tom  Squitteri  witti  ttw  Madeltoe  Darw 
Rosa  Award  tor  ttw  fcveign  comsepondent  in 
any  medh«n  showtog  a  concern  fry  the  human 
oondNton.  Tom's  work  damonsliates  ttiat  jour- 
nalam's  reportorial  and  moral  zeal  can  be  ttw 
very  best  way  to  ■umtoato  pubtc  affairs.  What 
particularly  makee  ttHs  a  grsat  achievement 
Isn't  Tom's  writing,  whtoh  is  tatonlad.  or  his 
ttwiktog.  whk:h  is  insightful,  but  ttw  combina- 
tion of  two  ottier  qualities— thorough  reporting 
and  humanity.  The  Lowell  Sun  is  a  relatively 
small  paper,  but  ttwir  commitment  to  ttiis  im- 
portant issue  and  to  ttwir  community  has 
proven  award  winntog.  Botti  Tom  and  the  Sun 
have  made  effr>rts  worthy  of  recognition,  and 
I'm  pleased  ttiat  ttw  Overseas  Press  Ctob  has 
chosen  ttiis  knportant  body  of  work  to  honor. 


SPEAKER  WRIGHT  ADDRESSES 
SOVIET  PEOPLE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OPKEW  JBSKT 
nr  TBE  HODSE  or  RSPBESERTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  21.  1987 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  prtvitoged 
and  honored  ttiis  past  week  to  joto  you  on  an 
historic  congresstonal  leedersfito  delegation 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Throughout  ttw  trip  we  were  very  mindful  of 
ttw  fact  ttiat  as  MemtMrs  of  Congress  we  are 
legislators  and  not  negotiators.  However,  with 
you  as  the  chief  spokesman,  I  feel  we  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  to  frxther  ttw  cause  of 
peace  and  brottwihood  between  the  people 
of  ttw  Soviet  Unton  and  ttw  United  Statea. 

You  were  offered  ttw  opportunity  to  address 
ttw  Soviet  nation  on  teteviaton  April  18.  This 
was  furttwr  evUence  of  ttw  desire  of  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  to  improve  relations  witti  ttw 
United  States  and  open  avenues  of  communi- 
cation to  his  own  peopto. 

Your  stirring  words  were  a  testament  to  the 
power  of  speech  and  diptomacy  to  reach  ttw 
hearts  of  indivtoual  citizens  and  thus  make  a 
difference  In  wortd  peace.  I  wouU  Ike  to  hv 
ckide  your  rsmaritt  in  ttw  Record  so  ttwt  our 
coltoaguas  wiN  also  have  ttw  opportunity  to 
read  and  benefit  by  ttwm. 
Rdcaiks  op  Hom.  Jm  Wuoax.  Srakbk. 

U.a.     House    op    Repkobiitatives.    ox 

Soviet  Televuioe,  Apeil  18. 1987 
BCy  fellow  dttaens: 

Tou  may  think  It  strange  that  I  address 
you  as  "fellow  dtiaens."  I  am  a  dtlaen  of 
the  C.S.A.,  after  alL  And  you  are  dtisais  of 
theU.8.aR. 

But  there  la  a  sense  in  which  we  are  fellow 
dtiaens.  We  are  dtiaens  of  the  world.  And 
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the  wortd  is  becomtaw  a  madi  siMiler  ptoee. 

Sdenoe  and  tedBology  have  shnnA  ttw 

planet  earth.  It  took  niilshmlii 

66  days  to  cross  the  Atlantle  Oeaan.  I  < 

ered  the  same  '*«^*nrr  laat  weak  In 

hours. 

To  express  this  fact  in  the  mm 
way.  my  home  town  In  TeESs  is  only  40 1 
utes  away  by  Soviet  Intatoontinsntal 
sOes  from  Vladtvostok.  And  so.  In  that  1 
you  and  I  do  live  In  the  same  nelgbbasliood. 

We  can  make  it  a  lem  dangertNM  "■■gH'^n^ 
hood.  If  oomhiistlble  eEptaatves  were  stored 
near  our  houaea.  yours  and  mine,  or  if  rav- 
ening wotves  were  let  loose  in  our  children's 
playground— or  If  deadly  polsans  were  left 
lying  around  within  the  rea^  of  our  In- 
fants, you  and  I  would  want  to  do 
thing  about  It.  wouldn't  we? 

We'd  get  together  and  tawist.  for  the  1 
fit  of  our  families,  that  those  hamuli  be  re- 
moved and  safety  precauttoos  be  taken. 

Well,  that  In  a  way.  is  what  yowr  govern- 
ment and  our  government  are  tiyiitj  xn  do 
In  our  nudear  arms  reduction  talks  whleta 
have  l>een  underway  In  Moscow  this  past 
week. 

And  that  is  what  I  am  doing  in  Moscow. 
My  name  la  Jtan  Wright.  I  am  the  wp^^fc-r 
of  the  D.&  House  of  Representatives.  I  sm 
here,  along  with  twenty  lawmakers  of  my 
country,  at  the  Invitation  of  your  Secretary 
General  Mikhail  Qortwchev.  We  have  met 
with  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  other  monben  of 
your  government 

These  Soviet  leaden  have  answered  our 
questions  with  candor  and  honesty,  ss  we 
have  tried  to  snswer  theirs. 

We  have  been  imprrased  l>y  the  sincerity 
of  Mr.  Gorbachev,  by  his  desire  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf  In  the  IkkA  of  our  relatlondilp. 
and  by  his  commitments  to  a  lietter  world 
for  all  of  us  and  for  our  dilMken— Soviet 
children  and  American  children— innooent 
vtotims  of  tbe  hostility  and  fear  which  we. 
their  parents,  unconadomly  pam  on  to 
them. 

Surely  it  is  time  for  a  new  lieglnnlnc  In 
International  relatlonsblps.  Many  centuries 
ago,  sn  andent  Greek  named  Aristophanea 
walked  among  the  ndns  of  the  onee-beautt- 
ful  Greek  temples  destroyed  to  the  Pdop- 
poneslan  Wars.  Out  of  the  M»g"««*'  of  his 
soul  for  the  senseless  loss  of  his  fellow  dti- 
sens  and  of  the  treasures  of  his  ii««»««i»wh 
Aristophanes  uttered  this  prsyer 
"From  the  murmur  and  sutitlety  of  suspl- 

don 
With  which  we  vex  one  another. 
Give  us  rest; 
Make  a  new  beginning 
And  mingle  sgaln  the  kindred  of  the  nations 
In  the  alchemy  of  love: 
And  with  some  finer  amenst  of  forebearanoe 
Temper  our  minds." 

We  have  a  great  deal  In  common,  dtiaens 
of  the  Soviet  Union  snd  of  America.  Both  of 
our  cotmtrles  were  Ixnn  in  revolutton.  Both 
continue  to  strive— In  different  ways— to 
achieve  a  lietter  Ufe  for  our  people.  Our  two 
great  countries  have  never  Iwen  at  war 
against  each  other.  We  strove  together  to 
overcome  the  wicked  Nasi  tyranny  In  the 
Great  Patriotic  War— in  which  I  was  then  a 
young  lieutenant  flying  combat  '"'■■'"'w  in 
a  Liberator  iMmber. 

On  Wednesday  morning  my  oolleaguea 
and  I  visited  the  burial  places  of  the  heroes 
of  your  country,  and  I  laid  a  wreath  In  the 
early  mist  of  sn  AprU  morning  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soviet  Soldier.  It  came  to 
my  mind  that  90.000.000  of  Russia's  finest 
young  people— in  the  bloom  of  their  youth. 
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at  yaan  night  ttvc. 

id  bdowd  fHOfdi  of 

In  that  or.  I  looked  upon 

)««tdi«tthat«endplaoe. 

■ad  I  ttaoiwlit  what » tngle  loa  tf  men  and 
of  my  nmnrMtlim  ihoald  tan  the 
at  ttMH  yuumer  peofde  and 
J  for  poMO  and  •  better  Ufe. 
Ton  eee,  I  am  the  lemlillm  oCfloer  of  our 
UJ&  Bbow  of  nuiMiiiiitanwe.  We  are  the 
oMB  irt»  mnat  levy  ttw  *•»•  •nd  approivl- 
ate  the  mooay  (or  emjthlnc  our  govcm- 
maot  doea.  We  hwre  Juat  laet  wtA  conclud- 
ed oar  amnml  budget  praoem  tor  the  Amert- 
<  and  I  am  oMWiuced  that  there  to 
tngleally  wrong  in  both  of  our 


Thto  fmx  the  matted  Statea  will  spend 
■Imaet  $«W  tafDtao-that'a  equal  to  about 
|f^  i^iw^w  mbiw  rm  marhtnna  trf  destnio- 
tlon  and  OBprodnettre  imptemenU  of  mili- 
tary power.  Tour  ooontry  win  spend  a  simi- 
lar amount  on  the  mme  things.  What  waste 
that  to  fat  both  of  ii»-irtMn  hmnan  wants 
go  umnet  and  legtttmate  needs  unfulfilled  in 
both  oar  countrlea. 

There  are  young  people  in  our  country 
wke  wffl  not  get  to  go  to  college  because  we 
hwe  vent  ao  much  on  weapons  and  have 
not  left   enou^   for  student   loans   and 


EXfTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fti^wigti  destructive  power  to  end  dvlllmtlon 
itself 

In  khese  drcumstaneea.  it  seems  to  me 
that  ■•  do  have  a  common  enemy— and  the 
enen^  to  war  Itself.  We  have  a  common  pur- 
poecand  the  common  purpoee  to  peace. 

As  a  token  of  our  friendship.  I'd  like  to 
send  you  a  little  personal  gift  It  has  no 
great  material  value,  but  I  would  like  to 
send  you  a  little  ranembranoe  as  a  senti- 
mental expiearion  of  our  will  to  work  to- 
gether. 

Hete  to  my  address  ^m  Wright.  The  Cap- 
itol. Washington.  D.C..  UJS.A. 

If  fou  win  write  me  a  IltUe  note  and  teU 
me  t«at  you  saw  tbto  program.  I  would  like 
to  se^  you  one  of  these  little  pins  that  I 
in  my  lapel.  It  contains  small 
of  the  flags  of  our  two  nations 
J  side  by  side. 

If  you  win  write  a  note  to  me  at  thto  ad- 
dress 111  be  gUd  to  send  you  thto  Uttle 
emblem  with  my  peracmal  best  wishes. 

I  Itoow  that  you  of  my  generation  love 
your  chndren  Just  as  I  love  mine.  Tou  of 
both  older  and  younger  generations  love 
youricountry  Just  as  I  love  mine. 

Anji  ao  I  offer  thto  wish  for  your  children 
and  tor  my  children— and  for  Uieir  chndren: 
may  they  live  in  peace. 


Apnl  21, 1987 

the  toiand'4  OocMtot  gowanwnant  toadan.  Th* 


April  SI,  1987 
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.  .'t  pro-Ubyan  polciaa  do 
Ow  imaraats  of  ttw  MaNaaa 
Tta  iylMMO  graaMnlly 
^.  In  Brttiah,  Nalin,  and 
.  MaRa'a  teraign  pdoy  wllh 
rafleds  IntHad  ttw  bnpoai- 
Ht  oonooclad  by  vw  la- 
govonwnont  leaoaft. 

Mr.  Spairiwr.  I  think  tha 


United  Stalaa  Oongraaa  muat  taiia  thia  oppor- 
tunity to  aliculala  our  strong  daaira  that  the 
Malta  olacfon  of  1M7  be  fuRy  fraa.  democrat- 
ic and  unMsrsaRy  peroalvad  aa  auch.  Wa  must 
the  Malteaa  authorWaa  our  ob- 
jectkm  to  iany  anhancamsnt  of  relations  ba- 
tween  thai  Qovammant  of  Malta  and  Ubya. 
The  fighlirti  in  northern  Chad  has  shown  the 
woiM  howfraady  Qadhafi  is  to  intervene  in  a 
country  wih  force  to  provoke  instability  and 
anarchy.  Oadhafi's  terrorist  strategies  make 
him  unwoittiy  of  the  friendship  of  the  people 
of  Malta,  ijaf  s  encourage  the  Maltese  to  reg- 
ister their  distaste  wHh  this  dangerous  asso- 
ciation. 


In  both  of  our  countrtaa,  there  are  hospi- 
tak  that  wffl  not  lie  buflt-medlcal  research 
tift  wffl  not  be  ondertakm— lives  that  wffl 
not  be  saved-becanae  we  each  must  tpeoA 
so  modi  on  mlUtary  power.  And  much  of 
Qtat  bm— In  oar  country  at  least— we  are 
sending  to  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
drcn. 

■very  day  thto  year  40,000  people  die 
■omewhsre  In  the  world  of  hanger  and  mal- 
nntittlan.  And  every  day  the  nations  of  the 
wotld  wffl  spend  tlA  bOllon— much  more 
than  enoiwh  to  feed  and  clothe  them— on 
■<ni>n«i  and  wasteful  means  of  destroctl<Hi. 

joet  fJitnfc-  the  cost  of  one  submarine 
would  bufld  1M.000  modem  flate  for  126.000 
famlUca— a  city  the  siae  <tf  Tula. 

Our  fonser  American  President  Dwight 
D.  TlBiiilinari  irtio  was  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  AlUed  Weetero  forces  in  Worid 
War  n.  looked  back  up<m  the  waste  of  war 


"Xvcry  gun  that  to  made,  every  warship 
^»^ln1'^^H.  every  rocket  flied  signifies,  in  the 
fin^  sene.  a  theft  from  thoee  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed.  those  who  are  cold  and  not 
fl<;thfi^  Thto  worid  in  aims  to  not  spending 
money  alone,  it  to  spending  the  sweat  of  its 
laboms.  the  genius  of  Its  scientists,  the 
hopes  of  Its  children." 

And  so  my  colleaguea  and  I  have  Jour- 
neyed to  Moscow  in  thto  season  which  scmie 
a<  us  regard  as  hidy  sinoe  It  commemorates 
the  life  of  one  who  tautfit  that  the  notdest 
woik  of  man  to  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
dothe  the  naked  and  care  tat  the  liA  and 
the  unfortunate. 

We  have  come  to  aeA  along  with  the 
leaders  of  your  great  country,  a  new  begin- 
ning. We  have  different  economic  systems, 
but  that  should  not  prevent  us  woHcing  to- 
gether. 

nom  the  beginning  of  time,  people  have 
found  it  easy  to  work  together  whoi  they 
have   a  '■"""Mm   purpose   or   a  ctHnmon 


Today,  the  nattffnff  of  the  wiwld  hold 
W.0QO  nudear  warheads  with  a  total  de- 
structive capacity  one  millions  thnes  greater 
ptMi  the  bomb  that  destroyed  Hiroehima. 
Between   us.    our   two   nations,   we   hold 


UPCOMINO  ELECTIONS  IN 
MALTA 

HON.  ROemi.  DORNAN 

orcALUounA 
IM  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSDTTATIVBS 

I  Tuesday.  April  21. 1987 
Md  DORNAN  of  CaNfomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whM  vtoiting  the  Mediterranean  island  of 
Man,  I  emphasized  the  importance  of  politi- 
cal stability  to  my  hosts  in  order  that  they 
might  create  a  sound  investment  climate  and 
gmgral  prosperity.  I  also  took  the  opportunity 
to  uMerscore  to  them  my  belief  that  free  and 
opei^  elections  wiH  be  an  important  aspect  of 
Am^ica's  economic  cooperation  with  Malta. 

M«lta  is  now  on  the  eve  of  eiectkms,  Mr. 
Speaker  which  wiH  determine  the  island's 
futun  for  the  next  5  years.  The  last  electnn 
wasi  controversiai  because  the  Nationalist 
Puilf  received  51  percent  of  the  popular  vote. 
Yet  In  spite  of  the  island's  system  or  propor- 
tkxi^l  represerrtation.  the  incumbent  Socialist 
Pari^  grabbed  a  three-seat  majority  in  the  65- 
meiaber  pariiament  Since  that  election  there 
has]  been  precious  little  political  stability  in 

I  iam  particularly  concerned.  Mr.  Speaker. 
aba|jt  the  ctose  reiattonship  between  the  Gov- 
emttent  of  Ubya  and  the  Government  of 
Malta  In  fact,  in  1984  the  two  countries 
signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  arKJ  cooperatton. 
Ear^  in  1986,  the  Maltese  Government  twice 
caHpd  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  to  protest  American 
aclfc>ns  against  the  Qadhafi  dictatorship.  Mal- 
teaa Prime  Minister  Bonnka  boasted  to  the 
Hem  Yort(  Times  that  he  gave  advance  wanv 
ing  to  Qadhafi  about  the  April  15,  1986. 
Ur4ed  Stetes  retaliatory  strike  on  Uby& 

/Imericans  reject  these  actions  by  the  Mal- 
tesa  Government  We  had  hoped  that  this 
government  wouM  wortt  together  with  the 
W^em  Worid  in  ridding  the  worid  of  terror- 
ism.  Yet  Malta's  foreign  poNcy  toward  Ubya 
rellacts  the  imposition  of  a  pro-Ubyan  tilt  by 


STAR 


^ER:     OUR     COUNTER- 
POLICY  MUST  BE 


ION.  JIM  COURTER 

ornw  JBUKT 

HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATIVES 

ritesday.  April  21.  1987 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  heart  of 
the  kansdam  mess  was  an  unspoken  repudi- 
ation of  our  national  policy  on  countertenor- 
ism,  a  poikry  whk:h  hekl  that  dealmaking  rep- 
resents a  failure  of  courage— brought  on  by 
sympathy!  for  one  victim— whwh  only  encour- 
ages futo^  hostage  taking. 

The  Ndwaik  Star-Ledger  does  well  to  argue 
that  ttie  gvowed  poKcy  was  a  good  one,  and 
that  the  need  now  is  for  returning  to  it  One 
might  go  still  further  An  uncompromising 
pubUc  stance  against  terrorism  was  one  of  the 
finest  legacies  of  the  Reagan  years.  It  was  a 
new.  e^«1  revokitionary  view  whk:h  was  so 
well  and  BO  consistentiy  represented  that  it  in 
fact  became  ttw  orthodox  view.  To  let  it  linger 
now,  disqrediled  by  Iranscam,  wouM  be  to  do 
ttie  Ameikan  public  and  our  democratic  allies 
a  grave  (isservtoe. 

Since  ft  is  determined  action,  more  than 
new  lawd  whteh  are  most  needed.  I  hope  that 
the  Prwjdent  will  heed  the  advtoe  of  voices 
like  the  Star-Ledger's  and  demonstrate  In 
speech  and  action  that  we  will  once  again 
take  a  h«nl  and  sure  stance— the  only  proper 
one — ag^nst  this  variety  of  modem  bart>a- 
rism. 
The  cdkjmn  foltows: 

[Fron  the  Newark  Star-Ledcer,  Apr.  18. 
1987] 

FlORTIIIG  TSSKOaiSM 

Untn  Ithe  Iran-contra  scandal.  President 
Reagan  in  his  public  pronouncements  never 
once  wi^rered  from  hto  rigid  doctrine  on  ter- 
rorists. 1  le  would  steadfastly  declare  that  he 
would  n  !ver,  ever  deal  with  them  l>ecauae  to 
do  so  w(  luld  only  invite  more  Inhumane  ter- 
rorism. { 


The  policy  was  particularly  applicable  to 
terrorists  who  were  holding  Americana  and 
other  w^t^wMU  u  hostages  in  their  efforts 
to  effect  the  release  of  members  of  their 
own  underground  organizations  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  for  murderous  acts  of 
terrorism  ^g»«wt  innocent  persons. 

Vtolating  that  effective,  no-nonsense  pres- 
idential policy  was  a  grievous  error  of  the 
arms-for-Iran  misadventure  for  which  Mr. 
Reagan  was  property  chastised  by  the 
Tower  commission. 

The  commission,  headed  by  former  Re- 
publican Sen.  John  Tower  of  Texas,  reject- 
ed the  White  House  suggestion  that  the  ad- 
ministration entered  Into  the  arms  talks  as 
an  overture  to  improving  relations  with 
moderates  in  Iran. 

VlrtuaUy  from  the  outset,  the  commission 
found,  the  Iran  gambit  was  "a  series  of 
arms-for-hostages  deals."  precisely  the  kind 
of  blackmaU  the  PresMent  said  he  would 
never  pay. 

The  evUs  of  delivering  weaponry  for  hos- 
tages, as  spelled  out  In  the  commission's 
report,  sounded  Ironically  reminiscent  of 
the  Preaident's  own  warning  on  the  subject, 
once  expressed  so  confidently  and  now  a 
hollow  whisper. 

Arms-for-hostages  deals,  said  the  commis- 
sion, "could  not  help  but  create  in  incentive 
for  futher  hostage  taking."  What's  more, 
the  deato  threatened  to  upset  the  military 
balance  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and,  perhaps 
most  lamentable  of  all,  the  arms  deato  "re- 
warded a  regime  that  clearly  supported  ter- 
rorism and  hostage  taking." 

President  Reagan  may  have  allowed  his 
understandable  compassion  for  the  hostages 
to  Induce  him  to  compromise  on  his  strong 
stand  against  dealing  with  terrorists.  But 
the  ultimate  result  of  that  compromise  Is  to 
place  even  more  lives  In  Jeopardy. 

The  President  should  waste  no  time  in  re- 
instating the  doctrine  against  deals  with  ter- 
rorists and  serve  notice  on  would-be  hostage 
takers— as  well  as  hto  White  House  aides— 
that  never  again  will  he  permit  that  policy 
to  be  breached. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

year-oM  grandmother,  Ruth  was  drafted  by 
her  party  to  run  for  the  offhx  of  Lieutenant 
Governor,  the  office  truly  sought  the  woman. 

Many  called  her  vKtory  a  giant  step  for 
women.  Surely,  M  was  that  and  more.  For  a 
Mtie  over  2  years,  she  served  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  with  a  digrrily  and  courage  that  were 
hertoadenuuk.  She  was  an  inspiration  to  hurv 
dreds  of  women  who  aspired  to  a  political 
career  she  was  a  fighter  for  thoee  wtwse 
cause  desperately  needed  a  champion— chil- 
dren at  risk,  the  eMerty,  the  mentally  and 
physx»lly  handKapped. 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  Ruth  Meiers  became  HI 
wtth  what  was  later  diagnosed  as  inoperable 
lung  and  brain  cartcer.  Her  courage  had  been 
put  to  Its  greatest  test  She  responded  witti 
predKlable  grace.  Appearing  on  the  CBS 
Morning  News,  she  encouraged  young  peopto 
to  say  no  to  cigarette  smoking. 

Now  Rutti  Meiers  is  gone.  But  left  behind  is 
a  strong  legacy  of  statesmartship,  and  in  time, 
that  legacy  will  help  fill  the  vokl. 
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of  the  training  period,  are  algUe  for  lul  or 
pert-time  employment 

The  first  program,  which  has  run  for  savaral 
years,  and  the  newer  special  ad  proiacl  have 
both  oonMbutad  much  to  the  suooaas  and 
popularity  of  Sea  World.  Theee  progmms  hgwa 
also  benefited  parte  visitors  aMh  various  dto- 
abHities.  For  exampto,  amal  modMcalions  that 
have  been  made  in  park  facWes  to  aoeonv 
modate  the  trainees,  such  as  <i4wolchafc' 
ramping  and  event  seating,  are  uaed  by  the 
pubic,  as  wen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  understandbtg  and  dadtea- 
tion  of  ttie  entire  Sea  WorW  famiy,  from  Praal- 
dent  Jan  Schultz  throughout  ttw  organizalkin. 
are  most  certamly  ttw  reasons  Sea  Worid  has 
been  chosen  as  1967  Large  Emptoyer  of  the 
Year.  Witti  ttHs  award,  ttie  PresktonTs  Com- 
mittee on  Emptoyment  of  ttie  Handtoappad 
has  recognized  two  significant  American 
values;  our  sense  of  community  and  our 
sense  of  compasston.  I  am  very  proud  to  add 
my  praise  for  Sea  Worid's  exceptional  accom- 
plishment 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  LT.  GOV. 
RUTH  MEIERS 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NOKTH  DAKOTA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  21.  1987 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  Nortti  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  19  of  ttiis  year,  North  Dakota's  Lt 
Gov.  Ruth  Meiers,  ttie  first  woman  in  State 
history  to  win  election  to  that  office,  died  of 
cancer.  Her  passing  has  left  a  terrible  void, 
because  it's  awfully  hard  to  say  goodbye  to 
one  wtw  is  exceptional  In  every  way. 

Yet  even  as  we  moum  her  passing,  we 
take  solace  in  our  conviction  ttiat  Ruth  Meiers' 
immeasurable  contributions  to  the  people  she 
served  have  secured  a  place  for  her  In  the 
collective  memories  of  North  Dakotans  for 
generations  to  come. 

Rutti  Meiers  believed  tttat  publk:  servk» 
was  both  a  duty  and  an  honor.  A  third  genera- 
tion farmer  and  rancher,  wife,  mother  to  four 
sons,  and  a  full-time  social  woricer,  Ruth 
Meiers  couM  have  left  it  at  ttiat  But  she 
dkJn't  She  became  the  director  of  her  county 
social  service  board.  She  served  five  terms  in 
ttie  Nortti  Dakota  Legislature— her  last  term 
as  a  committee  chainnan.  In  1984,  as  a  58- 
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SEA  WORLD  OF  SAN  DIEGO. 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OPCAuroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1987 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud 
to  announce  ttiat  Sea  Worid  of  San  Diego, 
CA,  has  been  chosen  for  honors  by  ttie  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Emptoyment  of  the 
HandKapped.  Sea  Worid  will  be  awarded  ttie 
1987  Large  Emptoyer  of  ttie  Year  for  ttioir  tre- 
mendous work  In  provkJing  emptoyment  op- 
portunities for  disabled  persons. 

I  know  ttiat  Jan  Schultz,  preskient  of  Sea 
Worid,  must  be  thrilled  by  this  outstanding  rec- 
ognition of  the  accomplishmenta  the  Sea 
WorW  park  has  achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Sea  Worid  recreational 
part(  is  bekig  honored  not  only  for  their  per- 
sonnel policies  which  encourage  opportunities 
for  appHcanta  witti  physical  and  mental  disabil- 
ities, but  for  two  very  innovative  and  success- 
ful programs. 

For  ttie  past  several  years,  Paric  Operations 
Director  Mike  Dagnais  has  worked  with  the 
Associated  Retarded  Citizens  of  San  Diego  to 
create  a  baining  program  to  Integrate  IndivkJ- 
uals  with  mental  disabiities  into  a  realistic 
work  environment  This  exciting  program 
trains  ttie  partictpante  at  Sea  Worid's  marina 
facility  in  all  aspecte  of  part<  operations,  in- 
cluding woridng  witti  ttie  "stars"  of  several  of 
Sea  Worid's  aquatic  shows.  The  program 
trainees  are  monitored  throughout  ttie  pro- 
gram and  ttiose  denxxistrating  certain  abilities 
are  eligible  for  placement  at  the  park. 

The  California  Department  of  Education  and 
ttie  city  school  system  of  San  Diego  are  also 
participating  with  Sea  Worid  in  a  special  edu- 
cation project  Joy  Grijalva,  manager  of  ttio 
education  department  at  ttie  parte,  coordinates 
a  worteability  program  for  area  special  educa- 
tion high  school  studente.  The  studente  are 
matched  witti  )ot>s  they  have  an  interest  in, 
such  as  publk:  rotations,  personnel  recruiting, 
entertainment  and  merchandtokig.  They  leam 
ttie  particulv  skills  on  ttie  job  and,  at  ttie  end 


NICOLE  TINOUS  CHOSEN  AS 
HARRY  S.  TRUMAN  SCHOLAR 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OP  mw  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1987 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wtoh  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  ttie  splendkJ  academic  acNewe- 
mente  of  Miss  Nkx)to  Tkigua,  of  Orange 
County,  NY.  Nkx)le'8  achievemerrts  have  ra- 
centty  led  her  to  be  1  of  106  collage  under- 
graduates to  be  selected  nationwkle  as  a 
1987  Harry  S.  Truman  PresUenfial  scholar. 

Nktole  vras  selected  from  an  appicant  pool 
of  over  100  studente  at  Comal  University  in 
Ittiaca.  NY,  by  a  Truman  Scholarship  Salao- 
tion  Board  to  ropresant  ComeM  Univeraity. 
Nicole  ttien  competed  with  over  2,000  stu- 
dents from  throughout  ttie  Nation  ttvough  an 
extensive  application  process.  Out  of  2,000 
applKants,  Nnote  was  one  of  200  semi-final- 
ists selected  in  January  1967  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  a  regtonal  panel  convened  in  New 
Yortc  Clfy.  After  an  intenaive  review  of  her 
academic  and  leadership  abttties  conducted 
by  ttiis  panel,  Nkxjie  was  selected  as  1  of  ttie 
4  finalista  from  New  Yortc  State. 

Those  of  us  who  are  aware  of  Nkxito's 
background,  however,  were  not  surpriaad  in 
the  least  to  leam  of  Nkxite's  sslactioa  The 
daughter  of  George  P.  and  Georgia  N. 
Tingus— who  are  renowned  communNy  lead- 
ers and  businraspeopto  ki  ttie  Mkkfletown,  NY 
regton— Nkx>le  graduated  wtth  honors  from 
ttie  Minisink  Valley  High  School.  She  attended 
SkkJmore  College  In  Saratoga  Springs.  NY.  for 
1  year,  vyhere  she  achieved  the  highest 
honors  on  ttie  dean's  HsL  As  a  transtar  stu- 
dent to  ttie  Industrial  and  Labor  Relatione  Col- 
lege of  ComeM  Univeraity.  Ntooto  maintainad  a 
summa  cum  laude  scholastic  rating. 

In  addition  to  her  excellent  academic 
record,  Nnole  continues  to  devetop  her  musi- 
cal talente  m  ttie  fields  of  piano,  votoe,  and 
ballet  This  talented  young  lady  plana  to  make 
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EicTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


in  Ww  pwcHcx  of  taw  in  tlw  puMc 


imoalof  our 

•w  Tnman  SehotanNp  Fbunda- 

taUWwd  by  Vw  U^  CongrMS  as 

■M  OnOM  MOHoi  m&nOKWt  mi  nOnOr  VW  JSM 

nvMDBiii  Of  bw  unna  {nhm.  inoiounanion 
tMMnlK  CM  M^ipartBd  by  ttw  Hmy  S.  Trunwn 
»uM  Ibnd  in  ttw  Traawry  of  «w  United  Stales. 
SdiotaraNpo  ora  MMnlod  to  tkidonte  from 

tor 


ccNowHRonl  and  poaaaaa  potential  for  leadsr- 
■n^  n  9v*anwnani  ana  ranaaa  puoac  larvico 
araai.  ina  acnoHianp  ■  awaraao  lo  aajoanis 
wtw  «■  ba  lunion  in  «w  1967-88  acadamic 
and  ia  lanaaiabta  for  a  duration  of  4 
,  indudhig  2  yoan  of  graduate  aludy. 

On  Sunday,  iMay  10,  Mooto  Tingua  and  twr 
famly  wH  traval  to  Waaiiinglon  to  Join  willi  ttw 
106  olfiar  1987  Tnjman  acitoiars  at  an  awards 
oaramony  to  be  tiaidat  Gaaton  Hal.  George- 
toan  IMvanHy.  I  hope  to  be  on  hand  to  join 
in  oongralulaling  Mooto  for  a  Job  wsH  done  for 
tNa  hard  earned  deearving  recognition  which 
is  (Ming  beatawad  upon  her  and  the  other 
Tnjman  adtotara. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add  that,  as  a  long  time 
fdend  and  admirar  of  the  entire  Tingus  family, 
may  I  atete  how  honored  I  am  to  have  been 
invited  to  participate  in  tNa  tatast  recognition 
of  wccelerwe  to  be  beetowed  upon  a  member 
of  thia  outatandbig  tamly. 


A  BUDGET  PROCBBS  THAT  NO 
LONQER  WORKS 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

oroaaooii 
ni  THB  BOUSE  or  RSPBCSDrr  ATIVBS 

Tuaday,  April  21. 1987 

Mr.  OeiNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaicer,  as  a 
member  of  ttie  Budget  Committee,  I  rise  in 
strong  oppoaMton  to  the  Democratic  budget 
I  adopted  by  tfw  Houae  of  Represent- 


I  objected  to  tWa  msasure  becauee.  by 
Chdrman  Gray's  own  admiaaion.  it  doaa  not 
met  t  tfie  Qramm-Rudnian  target  deficit  figure 
of  1 108  b«oa  TNa  document  is  flewed  in  Ms 
nunbers,  ite  economic  aaaumpMona,  and  its 
viill  n  of  the  proper  rote  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
emient  But.  more  then  aN  that,  I  oppoaed 
this  measure  because  M  was  formulatad 
thraigh  a  prooaas  and  an  atmoaphere  that 
wM  forever  prevent  us  from  addressing  the 
pan  mount  issue  of  our  time.  Itw  economic 
Mu  e  of  this  coundy  and  our  rote  in  the  world 
as « e  enter  the  21at  oenkiy. 

VI  B  have  loat  oonlrol  of  the  budget  prooeas 
hen  in  the  Congreas.  It  has  become  an  exer- 
cisfl|  in  poitics,  not  poicy.  We  have  replaced 
aubitanoe  wMh  rhetoric  We  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  on  this  resolution,  but  it 
wMbeignoredby  the  leadership  of  this  body 
as  iiBSt  budget  reeoiutions  have  been  ignored. 
The  deficit,  although  reduced  slighliy  from 
past  years,  will  still  be  too  high  and  prevent 
ecoaomic  recovery  in  Oregon,  the  Pacific 
Norfiwest,  and  the  entire  country. 

In.  each  of  ttie  past  taw  years,  I  have  of- 
fered an  across-the-board  freeze  on  aN  Feder- 
al s^endmg  as  a  way  to  control  our  defidt  In 
I  sfKXJid  have  offered  a  freeze  res- 
in ttie  Budget  Committee  this  year.  As 
document  IrKicates,  an  across- 
tfie-board  freeze  with  an  allowance  for  new 
into  the  Social  Security  System  would 
produced  a  deficit  of  $141.5  billion.  But 
would  at  least  be  based  upon  real 
not  the  smoke  and  mirrors  of  the 
alternative. 

Inj  addttion  to  addressing  the  deficit  prot>- 
lem,  the  freeze  would  allow  us  the  opportunity 
to  examine  the  main  issue  In  the  budget 
debate,  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
mer^  Regardtoss  of  which  budget  alternative 
was  offered,  ttw  Houae  of  Representatives 
onlydebated  how  much  we  were  spendwg  on 
a  particular  program.  No  one  tootc  the  time  to 
ask  Whether  or  not  the  Government  shouM  be 
piayiig  a  role  in  the  program  in  the  first  place. 
Unli^  this  question  is  seriously  consklered 
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becauee.  by    by  the  lltembera  of  this  Congraaa.  we  wM 

bte  to  get  oonlrol  of  our  budget 

our  Federal  deficit,  or  our  national 


debt 

Adoptktn  of  the  firat  ooncunent  budget  raa- 
okjtkxi  is  only  helf  the  betlle.  The  Congraaa 
must  strictly  adhere  to  the  apendtog  oeHngs 

that  have  been  proposed  in  thia  leaokJlton 
through  ifrong  recondatton  during  the  appro- 
priattons  Drooesa.  The  majority  party  can  no 
kxiger  o^naUar  the  enactment  of  a  budget 
reeolutiort  aa  a  mare  technicalty  in  the  way  of 
its  apend^  practtoes.  The  nH^iwity  party  can 
no  longer  continue  the  prooeas  of  waiving 
pointa  ofkxder  to  exceed  the  spendtog  Imits 
of  tNs  r^Bokjtkxi  when  It  suits  them.  To  do 
othenwiaei  wW  make  thia  prooeaa  more  of  a 
sham  than  it  akeady  la. 

I  deddad  to  an  for  Congreas  because  I 
was  foistrated  by  the  Inactkm  on  a  $6684iil- 
lk>n  budgat  and  $78-biiiion  defioL  That  froatra- 
tion  has  grown  over  the  peat  6  years  aa  thoae 
numbera  have  grown  to  $1.04  triMon  and 
$130  to  $140  biNkxi  respectively.  I  have  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  woridng  with  many 
highly  qualified  colleagues  wtw  share  my  con- 
cerns over  this  Issue.  Unfortunately,  numbers 
prevent  us  from  being  heard.  r4ot  the  numbers 
in  the  budget,  the  numbers  In  this  body.  K  is 
time  for  tfie  majority  to  inckjde  ua  in  ttte  proc- 
ess, not  use  us  only  when  if  s  to  their  advan- 
tage. Only  at  that  time  win  we  be  able  to  ad- 
dress the  challenges  facing  us  and  aasume 
the  responsibiiities  that  have  been  confened 
upon  us  IW  the  people.  There  is  no  better  time 
to  take  thte  step  than  during  the  historic  100th 
Congress. 
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HONORINO  EUZABTH  QRILL 
AMD  HELENE  PETI8CHAN 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OrBKWTOaK 
ni  TBI  HOUSE  or  RSPBESBRTATtVES 

Tuudav,  April  21.  1987 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  two  of  the  finest  teachers  of 
the  Presentatton  of  Bleaeed  Virgin  Mary 
School  In  Jamirica.  Queens  County.  NY.  After 
more  than  two  decadea  of  dedk:ated  aervice 
to  the  achool  and  the  community,  both  Mrs. 
EKz^Mth  Grii  and  Mrs.  Helene  Petiachan  wiU 
be  retiring  from  tlw  teaching  profeaaion. 

EHziteth  GriN  has  taught  at  the  Presenta- 
tion School  for  22  years.  While  she  has  in- 
structed neeriy  all  the  primary  grades,  she  is 
especially  recognized  for  her  outstarvJing  12 
yaers  with  the  kindergarten.  In  addHion  to  her 
pedagogteal  leaponafciities,  Mrs.  Gril  senses 
as  the  language  arts  coordinator,  and  dvects 
the  student  vokmteers.  She  and  her  classes 
have  been  counted  on  to  offer  outstandaig 
oontributkxw  to  tfw  8cfKX>l's  annual  Intema- 
ttonal  Day,  which  inctodea  special  fooda  and 
dances  from  many  countries  around  the  worW. 

Helene  Petiechan  has  been  with  the  Pres- 
entatton School  for  21  years,  after  teaching 
the  elementary  gradea  in  her  native  Germany. 
Mrs.  Petiechan  is  tfw  school's  scienoe  coordi- 
nator, and  is  known  for  the  superiative 
projects  the  students  at  BVM  have  entered  in 
both  the  school's  own  scienoe  fairs,  and  in 
the  dty-wide  competitions. 

In  1986,  both  of  these  fine  women  were 
nominated  for  Teacher  of  the  Year  of  the  Na- 
tional CathoKc  Aaaociatton.  Such  an  honor 
surely  reflects  the  outstanding  performance 
that  Elizabeth  and  Helene  have  demonatrated 
in  both  aecular  and  reNgtoua  instructkxi. 

In  celebrating  the  retirement  of  tttese  two 
fine  teachers,  a  dinner  will  be  heto  at  ttie 
George  Waahington  Manor  in  Roslyn,  NY,  on 
May  8.  The  principal  of  Presentatton  of  BVM, 
Sister  Patricia  Koehler,  and  the  pastor,  Monsi- 
gnor  Thomas  O'Brien,  will  lead  the  tributes. 
The  teachers  will  be  awarded  gifts  for  their 
decadea  of  tireieaa  devotnn  to  the  achool, 
and  to  the  tfiousarKto  of  chitoran  wfto  have 
had  the  ptoaaure  and  good  fortune  of  being 
tfteir  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  now  on  all  of  my  col- 
leagues of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represeritatives 
to  join  me  In  honoring  Elizabeth  GriN  and 
Helene  Petiachan,  aa  theae  two  outatanding 
teachere  reech  their  retirement  from  the  Pres- 
entatton of  BVM  Sctwol.  Tfwir  excellence  and 
devotton  to  their  profeaaion  stand  as  an  ex- 
ampto  for  ottMis  to  folow. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

smpfid  mamoriel  monument.  TTw  Mount 
Moirta  Dalamy  Days  cotobrslton  wB  cuhninBte 
on  May  30.  Franda  Defiamy  waa  the  author  of 
the  Pledge  of  Aleg^Mwe  to  our  ftagwNch  ia 
ledled  by  over  45  mWon  acfiool  cNMren  eech 
weekday  in  the  oonMnenlal  UnMed  States  and 
in  tfie  U.S.  Government  schools  serving  our 
mMtary  and  Government  service  dependents 
abroad.  AddHtontf  thouaanda  of  fraternal  and 
aervice  organizaltonB  begin  their  meetings 
with  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  eech  week. 

Mkidy  Fetterman  in  the  Rocfiestar  Tlmee- 
Untoni 
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HIS  WORDS  BECAME  A  NATION'S 
PLEDGE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

ormwTOKK 

ni  THE  BOUSE  OP  BXPRESKHTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1987 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  com- 
mend the  Mount  Motris  New  York  Rotary  Ctob 
for  honoring  Francis  Belamy  with  the  erectton 
of  a  SO-foot  lurainated  flagpoto  and  a  land- 


His  WoBOS  BacAME  A  Nation's  Plidgx 

On  a  hot  August  nlsht  in  1892,  in  the 
Boston  editoriAl  offloes  of  a  petrtotlc  youth 
"»- 1*"'"*  a  man  Iwm  in  Mt.  Morris  and 
graduated  Pbl  Beta  Kappa  from  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Rochester  wrote  33  words,  which 
today  are  as  familiar  to  Americans  as  any 
ever  written. 

/  pledge  aae^iance  to  My  Flag  and  to  the 
RejnMie  for  arikicft  it  Mtanda;  One  Nation  in- 
diviaible.  vith  Libertw  and  Juttice  for  aU. 

The  pledge  waa  altered  in  1923  to  read 
"the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America;" 
Preaidait  Dwight  Elsenhower  added  "under 
Ood"  In  19S4. 

In  1957.  Mt  Morris  naUve  Francis  Julius 
Bellamy  was  proclaimed  author  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  U.8.  Flag  Association.  He  had 
died  in  Tampa  In  1931. 

In  a  wave  of  nationalistic  fervor  in  the 
1890s.  Bellamy  and  his  associates  at  the 
Youth'*  Companion  magazine  had  done 
much  to  shape  the  patriotic  rituals  sUll  ob- 
served today. 

Along  with  the  pledge.  Bellamy  and  his 
boas.  James  Bailey  Upham.  are  credited 
with  pushing  to  have  the  UjB.  flag  flown 
daQy  in  front  of  every  schoolhouse  in  the 
country  and  for  Columbus  Day  to  l>e  a  na- 
tional holiday. 

Bellamy's  papers— including  letters  signed 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  evi- 
dence of  his  claim  to  authorship— are  stored 
in  the  Rare  Books  section  of  the  University 
of  Rochester's  Rush  Rbees  lllirary.  Ova-  the 
course  of  his  career,  he  was  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, magaaine  editor  and  an  advertising  copy 
writer.  He  also  was  graduated  from  the 
Rochester  Theological  Sonlnary. 

The  occasion  on  which  the  Pledge  wss 
composed  wss  the  400th  anniversary  in  1892 
of  Columbus'  iMwHny  in  the  Americas. 

Bellamy  was  sppointed  by  state  superin- 
tendents of  education  as  chsirmsn  of  a  com- 
mittee to  put  together  a  Columlws  Day  pro- 
gram. 

According  to  Bellamy's  writings,  he  and 
Upham  dlscusaed  the  need  for  a  more  im- 
pressive salute  to  the  flag  than  the  then- 
popular  pledge:  /  give  my  hand  and  my 
heart  to  my  country— one  natioti.  one  lan- 
guage, one  flag.  They  decided  that  salute 
was  "too  JuvenOe.  lathing  in  dignity."  he 
wrote. 

As  Bellamy  remembered  the  incident,  he 
closed  himself  in  his  office  for  two  hours 
and  contemplated  American  history.  "I  .  .  . 
tried  to  pass  our  history  in  review.  It  took  in 
the  sayings  of  Washlngtan.  the  arguments 
of  Hamilton,  the  Webster-Hayne  deliate.  the 
Civa  War.  After  many  attempts  the  whole 
of  that  pictured  strunAe  reduced  itself  to 
three  words:  "one  nation  indivisible." 

He  had  already  choaen  "aUeglanoe"  in- 
stead of  "loyalty":  "pledge"  aa  a  lietter  word 
for  achool  chUdren  than  "vow"  or  "swear": 
and  "my  flag"  to  make  the  pledge  Individ- 
ual, he  said  In  the  UR  article. 


He  reviewed  the. 
and  future— whidi  "alwajs  would  be 
to  be  fovM^t  for."  Be  oanaMsred  the  atogan 
of  the  Frendi  RenduUon.  "Ubatj.  Ftatar- 
nlty.  Equality,"  but  rejected  "fraternity"  as 
too  remote  and  "equality"  as  a  duMoua 
word,  be  said. 

"What  doetrlnea.  then,  could  everybody 
agree  upon  as  the  liasis  of  Amerleanlan?" 
he  asked.  "  'Uberty*  and  'Justloe'  were  unde- 
tiateable  .  .  .  and  If  tbey  were  ezerdaed  for 
aH,  they  Involved  the  spirit  of  tratenitty 
and  equaUty.  So  that  final  line,  "with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all.'  caase  with  a  ilwmiliig 
niah." 

On  Oct  12.  1892.  13  mfllkm  scho(d  ehO- 
dren  repeated  the  Pledge  for  the  fliat  time. 
Since  then,  countless  Boore  have  learned  it 
in  school  where  repeating  the  ^edge  dally  is 
required  by  law  in  atanoat  aU  atatea.  Includ- 
ing New  York. 

Because  the  phrase  "under  Ood"  is  still 
included,  children  may  choae  not  to  reette 
the  Pledge  for  religious  i 


EDUCATION  IS  THE  KEY  TO 
TRANSFORMING  OX7R  WORK- 
PLACE 


HON.  MARK)  BUGGI 


'ATIVa 


OrilKW  TOBK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  an  arti- 
cle appeared  in  tfie  Waafiington  Poet  dtocuaa- 
ing  ttie  prot)lem  of  woricplaoe  literacy— a  prot)- 
lem  recently  Nghfighted  aa  the  debate  aur- 
roundtog  "U.S.  oompefitiveneaa"  oonlinuaa. 
As  author  of  legialalton.  H.R.  1342.  to  eatab- 
Kah  theae  mucfwieeded  wort>place  Meracy 
programa,  I  commend  tfw  aftcto  to  tfw  attan- 
tton  of  my  coWeagues,  If  we  are  tiuly  to  trana- 
fonn  the  American  workplaca,  throuQh  tlw  im- 
provement and  expanston  of  work  pracltoaa. 
then  we  muat  eneure  tfiat  our  wortcera  have 
the  ski  and  knowledge  nacasaary  to  adapt  to 
theae  changaa.  H.R.  1342  wH  aaaiat  in  devel- 
oping programa  simultaneoualy  addreesing 
adult  Meracy,  baafc  skNa.  and  Intalectual  da- 
vetopment  in  the  worfctoroe.  Aa  Muatratad  in 
this  artkde,  tt  is  iegiaialton  needed  now. 


Thk  Nkw  Curmro  Kaoa  nr  Factobhk 
Edocatiow 

WOBKBBS  LACKDTO  MATH  SKnX  RAB  POa  30m 

(By  Barbara  Vobejda) 

YpaiLAim.  Mtoh.— Lavaster  Ftye  works  at 
an  aasemldy  table  eight  hours  a  day  build- 
ing auUMnoldle  homa.  aettlng  a  metal  plate 
on  a  metal  dish  with  one  hand,  adding  a 
tiny  ring  with  the  other. 

In  the  22  years  he  has  worked  at  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  it  nevo-  really  haa  mattered  that 
he  didn't  finish  high  schotd.  He  always  hss 
had  Joba  like  thia  one.  Jobs  that  depend 
more  on  hia  hands  than  bis  mtaid. 

But  Frye  has  )>een  told  that  his  Job  soon 
will  iMoome  more  rompllrafart  To  Improve 
productivity,  the  company  is  phasing  in  an 
intricate  statistical  system  of  quality  oon- 
troL 

The  news  made  Ftye  fed  nervous  and  un- 
prepared, and  when  he  looked  at  the  charts 
he  would  be  expected  to  keep  under  the  new 
system,  he  was  even  more  troubled  l>y  what 
he  saw:  dedraal  points.  "A  long  time  sgo  at 
school.  I  had  decimals,  Init  it  faded  out  of 
my  mind."  he  said. 
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Ob  this  flKtory  floor,  omidrt  tbe  oMembly 
Unoi.  tbe  buco  hulkint  fumaeea  and  tbe  dttn 
of  motal  OB  BMtal.  tbe  ability  to  put  a  ded- 
loal  potnt  IB  tbe  proper  place  wirtrtwily  has 
tattekeCtoaJob. 

thwandi  of  otber  wortcen  aerooB 
tbe  eouBtry,  Ptye  la  ezperiendnc  flnttaand 
tbe  tranafofinatloa  of  tbe  Amrriran  work- 
piaee  tat  pumtlt  of  coBipetltive  advantage. 
me  atao  aeaa  and  feels,  painfully— that.  In 
tbls  raee  to  keep  up  wttb  otber  countries,  a 
eritieal  and  often  missing  factor  Is  educa- 
tloo. 

In  tbe  national  debate  over  declining  V& 
oonpetttlveneos,  educatkm  is  perhaps  the 
vofd  most  often  uttered.  Plant  supervisors 
Name  seboolB  for  turning  out  undisciplined 
worken  wboae  bad  bablts  drive  down  pro- 
ductivity. Oocpotate  executives  complain 
that  Job  apidkants  cant  read  or  write. 

■dueatots  warn  that  American  students 
lag  far  behind  tbeir  international  counter- 
parts In  math  AiDs.  signaling  troutde  in  the 
next  gwienitten  of  tiyhnlrians.  Also,  loom- 
ing ahead,  sodal  scientists  say,  is  a  massive, 
proUem-ildden  underdaas  of  high  school 
dropouts  that  wiD  drain  tbe  economy  In  wel- 
fare costs  and  lost  productivity. 

Bdncatlon  matters  In  this  new  global  race 
because  the  work  force  matters  more  than 
maehtnery,  more  than  capital,  more  than 
technology. 

"Human  reoourees— that's  what  gives  you 
tbe  competitive  edge,"  said  Pam  Spence, 
training  coordinator  at  the  Ford  plant. 
"Everybody's  baying  the  high-tech  equip- 
ment ....  The  only  competitive  edge  well 
have  over  anyone  else  is  our  human  assets." 

The  quality  of  education,  experts  agree.  Is 
Inereaain^  Uie  moat  tanpcRtant  single  de- 
tenninant  of  the  quality  of  America's  woik 
fane,  from  the  tai^-technology  laborato- 
ries that  n3j  on  englneen  with  graduate  de- 
grees to  the  Rust  Belt  industries  retraining 
workers  In  a  struggle  to  revive.  The  skills 
and  deficits  of  the  employees  determine  pro- 
ductivity: an  auto  worker  confused  over  dec- 
imal points  slows  ou^mt  and  probably  over- 
looks defective  products. 

"Bducatlon  is  tbe  foundation.  If  you  have 
a  weak  dollar  and  you  stdve  the  deficit  prob- 
lem and  aU  those  ducks  fall  into  place  and 
you  have  a  poor  education  system,  you're 
still  not  going  to  compete,"  said  Barley 
Khaiken,  a  professor  who  specializes  in  work 
and  techitology  at  the  University  of  Calif  or- 
nla  at  San  Diego. 

Ford's  efforts  to  improve  productivity  are 
typical  of  many  employers:  the  company  Is 
automating,  introducing  more  sophisticated 
quality  control  and  wnhanrfny  employee 
participation  In  management.  And  in  the 
km-alung,  red-brick  buflding  that  houses 
the  Ford  plant  here,  there  Is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence that  a  lot  of  the  workers  simp^ 
arentuptoit. 

liss  Walker  came  to  work  at  the  plant  four 
decades  ago  as  a  17-year-old  high  school 
dropout  "If  you  could  read  or  write  a  little 
bit,  you  could  get  a  Job,"  he  said  of  the 
booinlng  postwar  period  when  he  was  hired. 
"Now  there's  so  much  change  .  .  .  ." 

Walker  Inspects  tbe  valves  on  ahott  ab- 
aoiters  that  will  be  buflt  Into  Ford  bumpers. 
Soon,  "statistical  process  control,"  which  Is 
designed  to  pinpoint  and  comet  defects  in 
manufacturing,  will  be  introduced  to  his  sec- 
tion of  tbe  plant  Hell  need  to  use  math 
akUls  he  hasnt  needed  before  and  never 
learned  In  echoed:  fractions,  division,  averag- 
ing and  decimals. 

When  Frye  and  Walker  complete  their 
afternoon  shift  at  3.  they  and  several  others 
gather  in  a  converted  office  off  the  factory 


[TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

flo#r,   hunching   over   high   school   books 
aroiund  a  cafeteria  table.  They  have  volun- 
f  or  free  courses,  arranged  under  a 
United  Auto  Workers-Ford  agreement 
for  the  high  school  equivalency 
They  also  have  taken  instructi(H>  In 
mters  and  basic  reading  and  math, 
tbe  assembly  line  gears  up  for  the 
»nd  shift  Frye,  48,  leams  how  to  figure  a 
itage.  Walker,  56.  scratches  out  ratios 
proportions. 

lese  woriiers,  most  of  whom  could  retire 
In  i  few  years,  would  not  lose  their  Jobs  If 
Oxm  failed  to  learn  staUsUcal  process  con- 
trol^ But  they  know  Job  promotions  depend 
on  their  ability  to  adapt,  and  many  of  them 
believe  that  they  wiU  be  better,  more  pro- 
dudtlve  workers  If  they  learn  the  new  sys- 
tems. They  don't  want  to  be  left  behind. 

"I  want  to  be  prepared  when  it  gets  here," 
6S-year  old  Daniel  Hughes  said  of  the  new 
te«4uiology. 

^ton  H.  Schaarschmidt,  who  uses  a  com- 
puller  to  distribute  automobQe  parts  to  be 
asstonbled  by  other  workers,  summed  up  his 
chdces  after  more  than  two  decades  in  the 
factory.  "If  I  can't  work  the  computer, 
soaeme  else  can:  I  would  be  back  out  on 
the!  [assembly]  line,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want 
ba(^  out  on  the  line." 

luarters  of  today's  work  force  will 
working  in  the  year  2000,  so  the 
and  retraining  of  current  workers  Is 
reviving  the  nation's  standing  in 
the  world  economy.  Many  believe  that  the 
nett  10  or  15  years  will  be  the  period  of  the 
moat  Intense  idobal  competition. 

"we're  going  to  make  It  or  break  it  with 
these  workers."  said  Pat  Choate,  director  of 
poUcy  analysis  at  TRW  Inc.,  and  a  noted 
author  on  the  subject  of  American  competi- 
tlv^ess. 

E|it  for  the  long  term,  competitiveness 
mufet  rely  on  the  quality  of  education  being 
offered  In  elementary  and  secondary  class- 
roonis,  to  youngsters  still  years  away  from 
their  first  paycheck. 

"A  failure  in  basic  education  in  1S87  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  rectify  because  of 
thei  very  large  scale  and  intense  kinds  of 
tologlcal  changes  we  know  will  be 
place  In  the  future,"  University  of 
rornia  professor  Shaiken  said, 
terlcan  schools,  however,  are  doing 
poorly"  in  supplying  a  broad  basic 
Ion,  Shaiken  said.  "Many  students 
Lte  fnmi  high  school  without  any 
of  basic  math  or  reading  skills.  To  the 
A  that  continues,  then  competitiveness 
something  you  talk  idMut" 
It  studies  comparing  the  mathemat- 
scores  of  American  schoolchildren  to 
international  counterparts  support 
:en's  pessimism.  While  Japanese 
>lchildren  finished  first  or  second  in 
categories.  American  scores  ranked  in 
middle  in  comparisons  of  eighth-grade 
tetic  and  algebra  skills  for  20  ooun- 
U.S.  achievement  dropped  even  lower, 
to  the  bottom  quarter,  In  gemnetry  and 
measurement.  There  was  similar  low  per- 
formance among  American  12th-graders  in 
algebra  and  calculus. 

"In  school  mathematics,  the  United  States 
Is  a^  underachieving  nation  and  our  curricu- 
\\u4  is  helping  to  create  a  nation  of  tmder- 
adtievers,"  according  to  the  Second  Intema- 
tlo$al   Mathematics   Study,    released   this 

^^ 
WhOe  most  experts  put  heavy  emphasis 

on  i  education  as  a  competitive  strategy, 
thve  Is  a  minority  viewpoint,  baaed  primari- 
ly ^n  productivity  statistics,  that  plays  down 
edi  cation  as  a  factor. 
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I  donK  think  we  have  strong  evidence  at 
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loalng  oompetittveneas  is  due  to  the 
a  wdl-educated  populace."  said 
a.  Stldit  a  San  Diego  consultant 
studied  the  link  between  literacy 
and  productivity  and  participated  in  a 
recent  Itefiartment  of  Education  study  of 
The  loss  of  manufacturing  Jobs  to 
overseas,  he  said,  is  due  to  the 
availability  of  cheap  labor— not  to  higher 
educatio  oal  levels  abroad. 

lias  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  fact 
that  somebody  cant  calculate  a  percent- 
age." heaaid. 

Henry  Levin,  a  Stanford  University  pro- 
fessor ia  education  and  economics,  agrees 
that  ed\|cation  is  overrated  as  a  factor  in 
competittveness.  He  asserts  that  most  newly 
created  [employment  In  this  coimtry  re- 
quires relatively  low-level  skills  in  service 
sector  Jobs,  such  as  clerical  work  or  Jobs  In 
the  elec^tmlos  component  industry.  Few  of 
the  new  positions  are  for  engineers  or 
highly  educated  technicians. 

And  «lle  the  sophisticated  products  of 
an  Incwyslngly  high-tech  economy  may  be 
designed  by  a  few  highly  skilled  engineers, 
the  real  profits  will  come  when  the  product 
is  produced  and  sold.  That  will  not  require  a 
highly  sophisticated  work  force.  Levin  said. 

"It's  easy  to  talk  about  education  as  the 
problem  .  .  .  [but]  what  is  it  about  educa- 
tion that's  going  to  make  a  difference?"  he 
asked.  "Education  is  part  of  the  solution, 
but  it's  not  as  crucial  a  solution  as  people 
make  it  |o  be." 

Down  I  the  road  from  Ford's  Tpsilanti 
building^  executives  at  a  new  BCasda  plant  in 
Flat  Ro(p,  Mich.,  say  they  have  a  very  clear 
idea  of  how  education  can  make  a  differ- 
ence.     I 

They  want  their  new  employes  to  be  able 
to  work  In  teams,  to  rotate  through  various 
Jobs,  to  understand  how  their  task  fits  into 
the  entire  process,  to  spot  problems  in  pro- 
duction, to  trouble-shoot,  articulate  the 
problem  to  others,  suggest  Improvements 
and  write  detailed  charts  and  memos  that 
serve  as  la  road  map  in  the  assembly  of  the 
car. 

For  the  Japanese-owned  company.  It  adds 
up  to  a  management  philosophy  modeled  on 
the  Japanese  concept  of  kalzen,  roughly 
translated  as  "Improvement."  That  means 
that  evc^  employe,  executive  to  custodian, 
is  expeqed  to  help  find  ways  to  build  "the 
best  car  kt  the  lowest  price." 

"The  plant  of  the  past  required  individ- 
uals .  .  ..to  perform  a  task  within  very  spe- 
cific panmeters,  very  routine,"  said  David 
Merchant  vice  president  for  personnel  at 
the  Magda  facility.  "The  plants  of  the 
future,  which  are  the  plants  of  today,  re- 
quire piople  to  do  a  lot  more  than  that 
....  E4ucation  Is  Important  In  terms  of 
preparlnjg  people  to  do  that." 

Merch|uat  Is  overseeing  an  extraordinary 
effort  to  create  a  work  force— mostly  Ameri- 
can—th^  matches  the  Ji^ianese  philoso- 
phy. In  ;>reparatlon  for  its  assembly  line  to 
open  tills  fall,  the  company  is  sifting 
through  more  than  96.000  applicants  to  fill 
3,100  ho  iirly  positions,  using  what  it  says  is 
the  mat  complex  hiring  process  in  the 
United  £  tates  or  Canada. 

Applicmts  are  given  a  two-hour  written 
test  in  r  lading,  writing  and  math.  They  are 
intervieired  at  length,  asked  to  undergo  a 
medical  lexam  and  given  a  two-step  "assess- 
ment" before  they  complete  the  process, 
sucoesafi  d  applicants  may  have  been  In  the 
pipeline  for  two  months  and  will  have  spent 
up  to  sh :  hours  being  observed  in  discussion 
groupa  ■  Dd  another  six  hours  at  a  simulated 


teun  aasignment  assembling  an  automobile 
part  for  example. 

The  aMnpaqy,  which  every  week  tests  600 
applicants  and  Interviews  and  assesses  more 
than  100,  has  been  "a  little  disappointed"  at 
the  number  of  applicants  who  lacA  the  basic 
math  and  language  skills,  but  nevertheless 
has  found  plenty  of  qualified  people  to  hire. 
Merchant  said.  ^    .  ,     .. 

Comi>are  that  handpi<^ed  batch  of  fresh 
employes  to  the  work  force  at  Ford,  where 
the  average  hourly  worker  has  more  thaa  17 
yean  on  the  Job.  Financial  hard  times, 
largely  due  to  foreign  competition,  have  cut 
the  company's  hourly  work  force  nearly  !n 
half.  The  remaining  workers  are  those  with 
the  most  seniority,  hired  at  a  time  when 
litUe  attention  was  paid  to  educational  skills 
and  the  rule  of  thumb  for  hiring  was,  as  one 
union  official  said.  "FBI"  friends,  brothers, 
in-Uws. 

At  Mazda,  there  has  been  no  need  to  offer 
remedial  programs  In  reading,  writing  or 
math  to  the  hundreds  of  workers  who  have 
so  far  been  hired.  But  Ford  and  other  long- 
time employers  have  found  that  before  they 
can  retain,  they  must  help  substantial  num- 
bera  of  employes  become  literate. 

"It's  pretty  hard  to  give  somebody  com- 
puter training  if  they  don't  have  the  three 
Rs,"  said  Mark  Dillon,  a  spokesman  for 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.  In  Moorhead, 

Mtnn. 

As  his  company  added  computerized  test- 
ing equipment  to  its  sugar  manufacturing 
process.  It  became  clear  that  some  employes 
were  imable  to  read  and  write  and  could  not 
be  trained  without  remedial  courses,  but 
fewer  than  two  dozen  employes  signed  up 
for  the  Uteracy  classes  the  company  began 
offering.  "It  takes  a  pretty  big  person  to 
say,  "I  have  to  leam  to  read.' "  Dillon  said. 


PIOHTnia  VA.  FUMCnORAL  ILUmACT 

"Functional  illiteracy"  among  American 
adults  often  is  dted  as  one  of  the  biggest  ob- 
stades  in  the  nation's  efforts  to  improve 
productivity.  While  95  percent  of  young 
adults  are  literate,  there  are  large  numben 
who  fall  at  more  complicated  tasks  required 
to  function  effectively  in  most  Jobs. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress  reported  that 
only  43  percent  of  Americans  In  their  early 
20s  could  dedpher  a  street  map.  for  exam- 
ple. 

Donald  Fronzaglla,  director  of  personnel 
for  the  Polaroid  Corp..  said  his  company 
became  aware  of  the  Uteracy  problem  yean 
ago  when  a  supervisor  was  investigating 
why  the  rate  of  scrap— material  discarded  as 
unusable— had  gone  up  significantly  in  one 
section  of  the  plant 

When  the  supervisor  asked  an  employe  to 
demonstrate  how  he  was  cutting  film  into 
sections,  he  found  that  the  worker  couldn't 
read  a  tape  measure  and  was  throwing  away 
large  sheete  of  film  that  could  have  been 
cut  into  usable  pieces.  The  supervisor  even- 
tually discovered  that  other  worken  ladLed 
similar  basic  skills. 

Polaroid  has  Introduced  literacy  pro- 
grams, also  aimed  at  preparing  workers  to 
partldpate  more  in  problem-solving  on  the 
production  line.  "We  believe  the  people  dos- 
est  to  the  problem  are  In  the  best  position 
to  understand  what  went  wrong,"  Fronzag- 
lla said.  "People  who  don't  have  [basic] 
«ir»u  may  repeat  the  same  error." 

Aside  from  the  chaUenge  of  retraining 
those  on  the  Job,  there  Is  the  problem  of  the 
growing  number  of  Americans  who,  largely 
Ijtcaua^^  of  poor  skills,  will  never  find  work 
or  will  end  up  moving  from  one  menial,  low- 
paying  position  to  another.  The  financial 
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drain  on  sodety  created  by  this  group— in 
welfare,  driig  problems,  urban  crime  and  in- 
carceration-will have  increasingly  serious 
implications  for  the  nation's  economic 
health  and  competitive  position,  according 
to  several  recent  studies. 

A  report  by  the  NaUonal  Alliance  of  Busi- 
ness warns  of  the  dramatic  change  in  the 
worker  pool  looming  ahead  over  the  next  10 
to  IS  years. 

"Most  striking  will  be  the  growth  of  less- 
well-educated  segments  of  the  population 
that  have  typically  been  the  least  prepared 
for  woi*,"  the  report  said.  "The  number  of 
minority  youth  will  increase  while  the  total 
number  of  youth  of  working  age  will  de- 
cline. The  number  of  high  school  dropouts 
will  rise  as  will  the  number  of  teen-age 
mothera." 

The  report  urged  businesses  and  govern- 
ment to  Improve  education,  training  and  re- 
training. "No  [economic]  sector  can  afford  a 
growing  underdass  that  cannot  get  or  keep 
Jobs.  .  . 

Despite  the  dismal  predictions,  economist 
Choate  and  many  othen  argue  that  the  Im- 
mediate challenge  is  preparing  those  al- 
ready on  the  Job  for  the  changing  work- 
place. "Most  of  us  still  think  education  is 
for  kids,"  he  said,  "tbut]  it's  today's  adults 
that  face  the  intense  competition."  It  Is 
their  performance  that  will  determine  com- 
petitive success,  "not  tomorrow's  kids." 

At  Ford's  YpsllanU  plant,  UAW  local 
president  Bob  Bowen  echoes  the  concern  for 
today's  work  force  and  the  critical  need  for 
flexibility.  "If  you  have  an  educated  person, 
they  can  adapt  to  the  change,"  he  said, 
proudly  listing  fellow  worken  who  have 
signed  up  to  take  high  school  courses  In 
makeshift  factory  classrooms.  "The  only 
way  we  can  be  competitive  is  to  have  the 
best  workers." 
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wM  nwnod  "Senior  CMizw)  of  ttw  Yair  In  Loa 
Angeles  County."  m  1978.  Mr.  Leon  mm  rao- 
ognized  by  the  S«»v«lion  Anny  •■  ~Oiglin- 
guished  Citoen  of  the  Year." 

Mr.  Leon  is  involvad  wMh  the  Senior  CWana 
Outreach  Compenion  Program  and  ttw  Senior 
Citizens  Adviaory  Commitlee.  He  aiao  eeivee 
as  the  ch^rman  of  the  SerNa  Fe  Springi 
Senior  Citizens  Soctai  Club  end  as 
dent  of  the  Abraham  Unooln  Senior 
Qub.  In  addHion,  he  was  appokilad  to  the 
social  services  adviaory  commttlae  by  the  dty 
coundl. 

Mr.  Leon's  involvement  is  not  ImMed  to 
senior  citizen  programa.  He  also  worka  ««h 
the  Cathoic  Youth  Oganizatiafw  Summer  Day 
Camp  Program  and  the  Santa  Fe  Springe 
ChiM  Oevetopment  Center. 

He  and  his  wife  Natalie  celebrated  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  on  Apr*  1. 1987.  He 
has  four  grandchildren  and  three  great  grand- 
cNkiren. 

Mr.  Leon's  record  of  aervtce  apeaks  for 
itself.  He  is  indeed  most  deserving  of  the  dta- 
tinction  of  "Santa  Fe  Springs  1987  Raaidartfal 
Citizen  of  the  Year." 


ARNOLD  BARTIiETT  LEON  1987 
RESIDENTIAL  CITIZEN  OP  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

or  CALirounA 

nf  THE  HOUSS  OF  RSntESnrtATIVKS 
Tuesday.  April  21.  1987 
Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
commend  the  recipient  of  the  1987  Residen- 
tial Citizen  of  the  Year.  Mr.  AmoW  Bartlett 
Leon.  This  distinction  is  awarded  each  year  by 
the  Santa  Fe  Springs.  CA,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Leon  begins  his  busy  day  at  5  a.m.  If 
you  woukl  go  to  the  IMeighbortKXxl  Center's 
Senior  Citizens'  Nutrition  Site,  you  would  find 
Mr.  Leon  preparing  coffee  and  readying  sup- 
plies for  the  partKipants  in  the  program. 

Atterward,  Mr.  Leon  goes  to  vwxk  at  a  \ocai 
donut  shop  for  several  hours  each  morning. 
He  has  generously  refused  monetary  comperv 
sation  for  his  efforts  at  the  coffee  shop. 
Rather  he  has  asked  for  donuts  so  that  he 
can  take  them  to  a  kxal  senior  citizens 
center.  Mr  Leon  captures  his  altnism  accu- 
rately when  he  explains  that  his  hobby  is 
"sennng  the  dty  of  Santa  Fe  Springs  in 
anyway  possible." 

Mr.  Leon  has  been  recognized  on  numerous 
occasions  for  his  community  sendee,  which 
entails  over  10.000  hours  of  volunteer  time.  In 
1986  he  was  named  the  "Outstanding  Hispan- 
ic of  the  63d  Assembly  District"  In  1980  he 


THE  FIRST  EASTER  HOLIDAY 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

orinssouai 

Dl  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESEHTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  Aprti  21.  1987 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  the 
Easter  season,  I  am  pleaaed  to  share  the 
wori(  of  a  very  talented  young  author  from  St 
Louis,  Miss  Shawnta  Craasoa  Shawnta  is  a 
sixth  grade  student  at  Webster  Mkkto  School 
in  SL  Louis.  Her  story.  "The  Fkst  Easter  Hoi- 
day,"  is  an  outstarxing  work  and  I  encourage 
Shawnta  to  continue  to  develop  her  special 
talent 

Thx  FnisT  Eastxs  Housat 
(By  Shawnta  Creason) 
This  Is  a  story  which  was  l>rought  to  life 
many  yean  ago.  It  Is  a  t>eautiful  spring  day. 
The  sun  was  shining,  birds  were  singing, 
flowen  bloomed  and  everything  was  fine. 
Everyone  was  happy  except  for  one  rabbit 
EvU  the  Rabbit 

EvU  hadn't  always  been  evil.  In  fact  he 
used  to  be  the  kindest  Uttle  rabbit  in  Bux*- 
nyville.  Before  he  became  mean.  Evil  was 
named  Easter.  His  mother  had  told  him 
that  that  name  would  bring  him  luck.  His 
name  became  EvU  when  he  was  a  young 
bunny.  A  mean  bunny  pushed  Evil  off  a 
swing  and  made  EvU  cry.  The  bully  bunny 
Just  chuckled  and  hopped  away.  And  Evil 
swore  to  be  mean. 

But  this  day.  Evil  was  at  his  castle,  a  dark, 
gloomy  place  on  top  of  the  highest  hill  In 
Biumyville.  EMI  was  about  to  sit  down  to  a 
wonderful  meal  he  had  fixed  for  himself 
when  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  EvU 
slowly  walked  to  the  door,  already  wishing 
lie'd  never  gotten  up.  He  opened  the  door 
and  saw  nothing,  untU  he  looked  down. 
There  at  his  feet  sat  a  basket  fUled  with 
grass  and  candy.  But  tbe  most  louwrtant 
thing  in  the  basket  was  an  egg.  This  egg  was 
decorated  with  every  color  of  the  rainbow. 
Alongside  the  egg  was  a  note  that  said: 
Please  caie  for  my  egg.  Here  is  everything  it 
needs: 
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I  to  keop  bliB  warn. 
Ooodta  (or  him  to  eat .  .  . 
And  you  to  keep  him  fun  of  love. 

■vfl  WW  w  toadied  that  he  began  to  cry. 
Ko  one  had  ater  tnated  him  Uke  this 
beta*.  Ai  he  crted.  a  tear  dropped  onto  the 
ecr  As  soon  as  it  hit  the  en  eracked  and 
hatdied.  Out  eane  a  beautiful  white  rabUt 
this  dajr.  Kvfi  was  acaln  called 
and  so  was  his  new  white  rabbit 
And  now  ewetyiwe  eelebrates  Caster  in  the 
same  war  that  little  Baster  was  bom— with 
baaketa  with  grass  in  them,  filled  with 
candy.  ■  . And. ohi Dont fonet the etgsl 


wNch  threaten    Block 


ST.  JOHITS  MBOIONAL  MEDICAL 
CEHTSR  TURNS  75 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOiMARSINO 


Of  THE  HOtmc  or  UnUSniTATITB 

Tueadaw.  Aprtl  21. 1987 

Mr.  LAQOMARSINO.  Mr.  SpMtor,  I  wouM 
■to  to  tako  ttiia  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tMlon  of  my  nolaaguaa.  the  dtamond  anni- 
vwMfy  of  Iha  St  John's  Regional  Medk:al 
Camar  o(  OMnard.  CA. 

On  May  19.  the  actual  birth  date  of  this  hos- 
piW,  a  oeiafaralton  wH  be  heU  to  conHnemo- 
raie  75  yean  of  continuous  and  outstandbig 
aarvioe  to  the  oommunlly. 

SL  John'a  Regtonai  Medkal  Center  was 
founded  in  1912  under  Ihe  aponaorshjp  of  the 
Sialars  of  Mercy.  Cunently,  five  of  the  sisters 
aarveatthefadlty. 

The  atatod  purpoae  of  St  John's  is  to  con- 
tinue ChriaTs  heaing  miaaton.  strive  to  en- 
hance the  quaMy  of  Me  by  preventing  ilneas, 
feataia  tiaalth.  aleviate  suffering,  and  care  for 
the  dying  In  a  Chriatian  environment  Health 
care  aeniceaare  offered  in  accordance  with 
the  attrical  and  relgioua  dkectivee  for  Catholic 


•Raping  peoe  with  the  changing  healthcare 
mariiat  and  the  needs  of  a  growirtg  Ventura 
County  raquirae  the  aame  initiative,  creativity 
end  flaodbify  damonatrated  by  the  eerly  Sis- 
tara  of  Maroy  when  they  brought  their  misaion 
of  mercy  to  the  Amertoen  frontier  in  1854. 

i  ask  that  el  of  you  ioin  in  wiMng  St 
John'a  Regional  Medteal  Center  a  very  happy 
7Sih  birthday  with  a  warm  fooling  that  it  will 
oonlkwe  to  provUe  meny  more  yeera  of  serv- 
ice to  the  peopto  of  Ventura  County,  CA. 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

oriiAim 
Hi  XHX  HOUSE  or  REPaXSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21, 1987 

Ma.  SNCWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Maine  haa  joined  with  more  than  35  other 
Slatea  around  the  Natkm  in  deaignaling  the 
week  of  Apr!  20-25  ea  "WorU  Population 
AwareneasWeek." 

I  bslBVB  thai  overpopulation  is  a  serious 
intamaUonel  prabtam.  Continued  r^Md  popula- 
tion graerth.  primarly  in  leaa  devetoped  coun- 
triea,  tfverts  raeouroee  from  investment  com- 
pounds devetopmont  problems,  and  strains 
the  egricuNural  reaouroee  of  the  workL  Over 
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the  yiers,  the  United  Statea  haa  had  a  akong 
humAHaiian  commitment  to  fiaalnii  wNh  ttia 

prabi^ma  of  overpopuiatton.   

moet'sertoualy  the  pooreet  countries  of  the 
wono, 

I  am  proud  that  my  State's  citizens  we 
amonfa  thoee  who  are  helping  to  forge  a  wMer 
"n<iayandtog  of  the  complex  iseuee  related 
to  w^rtd  popuMton  growth.  In 


manytthouaanda  of  citizens  around  the  coun- 
try, th^  dtizena  of  Maine  wH  gather  at  a  range 
of  oofiferencea  and  fonms  to  be  heM  that 
week^  grappto  wMh  the  difficult  cheRenge 
of  pwining  for  reaponafcle  worU  growth.  In 
Mainaisuch  meelinga  will  take  place  at  Bow- 
doin  CoMege,  the  University  of  Southern 
Maine|  the  UniversNy  of  Maine  at  Farmington, 
and  nfuiy  other  locattona. 

I  am  ptoaaod  to  have  joined  with  many  of 
my  c#ltoaguoa  in  the  House  in  supporting 
Housd  Joint  ReaokJiton  148  to  designato  the 
week  of  April  20-25  nattonaHy  as  WorM  Popu- 
latton  Awareness  Week.  Furthermore,  I  com- 
mend Gov.  John  McKeman,  Jr.  for  his  efforts 
and  a|k  that  his  prodamatton  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD. 

I  Stats  or  Maimk  PaocuutATioN 
Wh^eas.  the  world's  populaticm  has 
reached  five  bOllon  and  is  growins  at  the 
unprecedented  rate  of  87  mlllicm  a  year,  and 
WhAvas.  rapid  population  growth  causes 
or  intensifies  a  wMe  range  of  grave  prob- 
lems 1^  the  developing  world.  IncludtDg  envl- 
roimieDtal  degradation,  urban  deterioration, 
unemijloyment.  malnutrition,  hunger,  re- 
source) depletion,  and  economic  stagnation: 
and     ! 

Whcteas,  50  percent  of  the  10  million 
infantldeaths  and  25  percent  of  the  500,000 
materaal  deaths  that  occur  each  year  in  the 
devela|>ing  world  cotdd  be  prevented  If  vol- 
untary chQd  spacing  and  maternal  health 
probletna  could  l>e  substantially  expanded: 
and 

Whereas,  some  500  million  people  in  the 
developing  world  want  and  need  family 
planning  but  do  not  have  access  or  means  to 
such  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
leadlni  advocate  of  the  universally  recog- 
nized I  aslc  human  right  of  couples  to  deter- 
mine t  tie  slse  and  spacing  of  their  families. 
NowJ  Therefore,  I,  John  R.  McKeman. 
Jr.,  attvemor  of  the  State  of  Maine,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  April  20-25, 
li>87  as  World  Population  Awareness  Week 
throughout  the  State  of  Maine,  and  I  call 
upon  411  Maine  citizens  to  refiect  upon  the 
conset^^ences  of  overpopulation. 

In  tertlmony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the 
Oreat  Seal  of  the  State  to  l>e  hereimto  af- 
fixed diven  under  my  hand  at  Augusta  this 
25th  d  ly  of  March  In  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
One  1  lousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Eighty- 


Seven. 


vrrAL 


Jomc  R.  McKxBKAH.  Jr.. 

Oovemor. 


URBAN  PROGRAMS  NEED 
TO  BE  PRESERVED 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KBCTOCKT 
m  fHE  HODSE  or  REntBSBnTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1987 

Mr.  i^AZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sakjte  the 
noble  ^orts  made  by  Budget  Committee 
Cheirman  Biu.  Gray  to  preserve  strong,  vital 


April  81, 1987 

in  the  flecal  year  1988 
I  as  the  CommunKy  Devetopment 
i  Program  and  the  Urban  Devetop- 
"       ~   .    m.  I  em  plaaied  that 
'  fit  to  approve  the  commMee's 

I  wouU  like  to  conmiend  to 
my  coieagues  the  foltowing 
eerter  this  yeer  before 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Devetopment  by  the  Honorabto 
mayor  of  ttw  city  of  Louia- 
cochair  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
force  on  the  reeuttwriartton  of 
btockgrenta. 
haa  been  a  forceful  and 
of  urban  programa  both  at 
in  Washington.  His  testimony 
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Atnamson.  mayor  of  Louisville) 
members  of  the  sul>-oom- 
you  for  the  opportunity  to 
— .  morning.  My  name  is  Jerry 
AbramBon.JI  am  Mayor  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tu<^  and  I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of 
my  dty  and  the  VS.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
for  which  lam  co-chair,  along  with  wnilam 
J.  Althaus,  iCayor  of  Yorit,  Pennsylvsnla,  of 
a  newly  created  Task  Force  on  Reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  program. 

The  T3S.  Conference  of  Mayors  strongly 
supports  this  suticommlttee's  bUl.  HJl.  4. 
because  it  1  rOl  begin  to  address  our  nation's 
urgent  need  for  a  national  housing  policy. 
We  anttdpite  with  great  excitement  the 
passage  by  C<nigress  of  this  nation's  first 
omnibus  ho  using  bill  in  six  years. 

The  broail  outlines  of  this  housing  and 
community  development  bill  are  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors.  As  reoentiy  as  January  22,  during 
our  annual  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  we  re-af- 
firmed this  policy. 

^Xdficaly,  the  Conference  of  Mayors 
strongly  sun>orts  the  continuance  of  the 
following  at>crams:  Community  Develop- 
ment Blo<4  Grants.  UrlMui  Development 
Action  Grants,  Assisted  Housing  Programs. 
Section  312  Loans.  Housing  Development 
Action  Orsbts  and  Rental  Rehabilltotton 
Grants.        I 

Furthermore,  we  urge  you  and  your  House 
colleagues  (o  persevere  In  your  efforts  to 
retain  the  sending  provisions  contained  in 
HJl.  4.  The  Senate  bill  dealing  with  these 
programs  liicludes  spending  provisions  that 
are  significantly  lower  than  the  House  BUL- 
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We  at  the  Conference  of  Mayors  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  spending  limitations  placed  on 
the  federal  budget  by  Gramm-Rudman. 

We  are  aUo  aware  that  the  House  Budget 
Committee  is  loolUng  for  ways  to  cut  pro- 
grams that  benefit  this  nation's  urban  infra- 
structure. The  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  program  would  seem  to  be  a 
likely  target!  In  such  circumstances. 


UDAO: 
HJl.  4 ... 
SB 


But  I  urge  the  meml>ers  of  this  subcom- 
mittee to  fight  hard  tat  HJt.  4.  and  I  im- 
plore each  of  you  to  seek  support  for  this 
tiill  fttan  aU  of  your  colleagues  in  the  Bouse 
and  Senate.  Nothing  less  than  the  future  of 
our  nation's  cities  is  at  stake. 

That  last  statement  may  souiul  hyperbol- 
ic but  one  need  only  look  at  the  record  to 
see  that  it  Is  not  An  examiimtion  of  the  ef - 
feeta  of  federal  poUcy  of  the  last  several 
years  on  the  nation's  urban  infrastructure 
shows  that  this  policy  is  shortsighted  and 
must  lie  amended. 

Staiee  1978  federal  financial  aid  to  cities 
and  programs  that  dlrectiy  serve  urban  pop- 
ulations has  been  cut  by  approximately 
68%.  Details  of  these  budget  cuts  and  bow 
they  have  affected  dUes  are  Included  \n  the 
UA  Conference  of  Mayors  annual  report. 
The  FMeral  Budget  and  the  Cities,  which  I 
sutmlt  for  the  record. 

Some  of  those  budget  cute  were  appropri- 
ate, and  dtiea  liave  adjusted  to  them.  For 
example,  the  replacement  of  the  CETA  pro- 
gram with  the  Job  Training  and  Partner- 
ship Act  (JTPA)  forced  dties  to  begin  using 
the  reduced  federal  Job-training  funds  for 
the  Qiecific  purpose  hitended— Job  train- 
ing—instead of  uslnc  the  f  imds  to  create  ad- 
dltianal  government  derical  Jotis.  which  was 
often  the  case  under  the  CETA  program. 

Other  federal  budget  cuts,  especially  last 
year's  dedsicm  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion and  the  Ccmgress  to  eliminate  the  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  program,  were  not  ap- 
propriate and  have  had  a  profound  fiscal 
impact  on  cities  all  across  the  cotmtry. 
Some  local  govemmente  are  shutting  off 
street  lights,  cutting  l>ack  on  poUce  aiul  fire 
protection,  and  cutting  other  essential  serv- 
ices as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

Still  other  federal  Imdget  cuts,  while  not 
always  having  an  immediate  effect  on  dty 
government  Inidgets.  have  resulted  in  in- 
creased demands  on  dty  budgete  from  local 
agendes. 

The  most  olnrlous  example  of  this  is  the 
federal  cut  in  public  housing  ftmds  and 
other  bousing  programs. 

Our  nation's  puldic  housing  stock  is  in  an 
advanced  state  of  deterioratioiL  Mainte- 
lunce  programs,  so  badly  needed  to  halt  the 
decay,  have  lieen  subjected  to  sharp  budget 
cuts.  Many  public  housing  apartment  build- 
ings are  \d  such  an  advanced  state  of  decay 
that  they  are  l)eyond  renovation  and  re- 
quire demolition.  As  a  result,  the  number  of 
public  houstaig  units  available  for  low- 
income  housing  is  decreasing  significantly. 

At  the  same  time  the  federal  government 
has  lessened  ite  commitment  to  public  hous- 
ing, the  availability  of  private  low-income 
housing  slso  has  dedined. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  numt)er  of  rental 
hous^olA  earning  under  $10,000  annually 
increased  by  three  millloiL  During  the  same 
period  the  numtier  of  rental  unite  afford- 
able to  these  low-income  households  de- 
clined by  two  mUlloTL 

The  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  also  is  now  con- 
tributing to  the  nation's  shortage  of  low- 
income  housing.  Regardleas  of  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  tax  shelters  involved,  there's 
no  question  that  tax  reform  has  elimlxutted 
or  greatly  curtaUed  most  federal  tax  Incen- 
tives for  the  private  investment  in  low- 
income  housing  development. 

And  most  of  the  existing  privately  owned, 
federally  assisted  housing  will  be  at  risk 
over  the  next  decade  as  long-term  contracte 
for  federal  subsidies  begin  to  expire,  with 
Uje  owners  likely  to  opt  out  of  low-liu»me 
occupancy  requirements. 
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other  federal  budget  cuts,  in  such  pro- 
grams as  Aid  to  FamUlea  with  Dependent 
Children,  have  contributed  signlfirantly  to 
the  problem  by  reducing  the  income  avaO- 
able  for  housing. 

Because  of  these  actions,  there  are  waiting 
llste  to  get  into  public  housing  in  dties  all 
across  the  United  States.  In  Louisville  we 
have  more  than  three  thousand  families 
waiting  to  get  into  public  housing.  In  other 
dties  the  waiting  list  has  as  many  as  10.000 
families. 

With  no  hope  of  securing  affordable  hous- 
ing, the  people  on  the  waiting  liste  turn  to 
their  dty  govemmente  for  awiatanfe.  Or 
they  simply  give  up  and  Join  the  growing 
ranks  of  the  homeless,  another  problon 
that  is  placing  additional  financial  strain  on 
local  government  tmdgets. 

The  result  of  aU  these  federal  budget  cute 
is  that  dties  are  faced  with  greater  demands 
for  services  with  fewer  fimds  to  provide 
those  services.  And  local  tax  increases  arent 
necessarily  the  answer  because  many  states, 
including  Kentucky,  have  enacted  referenda 
provisions  on  tax  increases  which,  in  effect, 
make  such  increases  impossible. 

This  discussion  is  an  important  part  of  my 
testimony  in  support  of  H.R.  4  because  the 
Congress  should  not,  and  must  not,  make 
Imdget  decisions  in  a  vacuum.  The  Congress 
should  make  ite  decisions  in  light  of  previ- 
ous federal  action  that  has  placed  dties 
under  tremendous  financial  strain. 

Another  program  addressed  to  HJt.  4  that 
has  been  affected  by  federal  budget  cute  is 
the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  pro- 
gram. If  ever  there  was  a  program  that  flte 
the  phrase  "put>lic-private  partnership,"  the 
UDAO  program  is  it. 

UDAG's  have  l>een  a  critical  element  in 
urban  development  since  the  program's  tai- 
ception,  with  more  than  2,400  projecte 
fimded  in  over.  1.000  dties.  These  projecte 
involve  the  public  and  private  investment  of 
more  than  $26  billion.  whUe  creating  or 
rwiwtAtning  nearly  500,000  permanent  Jobs. 
In  Louisville  three  vital  development 
projecte  were  possible  only  l>ecause  of  the 
UDAG  program— the  Oalleria  shopping  and 
office  complex,  the  Broadway  Project 
(phase  1)  and  Station  House  Square  apart- 
ments. 

The  Urban  Development  Acticm  Grant 
program  is  an  essential  part  of  uri>an  devel- 
opment and  it  should  be  fimded  at  the  $300 
million  level  induded  in  HJt.  4. 

The  Commimity  Development  Block 
Grant  program  is  perhaps  one  of  the  least 
appreciated  and  most  misimderstood  of  aD 
urban  programs  among  memtiers  of  the 
Congresr  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  explain  in  some  detaU  Just  how  important 
this  program  is  to  urban  areas. 

The  Community  Development  Blodi 
Grant  program  has  I>een  one  of  the  most 
successful  programs  in  the  revltaliaation  of 
our  nation's  dties.  It  Is  a  program  that  ex- 
emiriifies  the  federal-urban  partnership 
t>i»t.  has  served  our  cities,  and  our  nation, 
extranely  well  for  many  years. 

The  Community  Develoimient  BloA 
Grant  program  should  l>e  reauthorized  by 
the  Congress  at  the  level  of  funding  provid- 
ed for  this  bill— $3.4  billion.  And  the  Con- 
gress shoud  reauthorize  the  CDBO  program 
uruler  existing  objectives,  whkdi  taidude  the 
provisions  that  51%  of  the  funds  should 
t>enefit  low-  and  moderate-income  families: 
the  f uiuta  should  be  used  to  eliminate  slum 
and  blight;  and.  the  funds  can  be  used  to 
emergencies.  ._.       ..^  » 

I  have  a  specific  reason  tot  asking  that 
the  CDGB  program  t>e  reauthoriaed  with 
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tbeae  objectives,  becauae  they 
of  the  greatest  mlseonoeptteaa  about  the 
Community  Development  Btock  Oiant  pro- 
gram, a  mlsoonosption  that  Is  eanalBC  aoaae 
in  the  AdmlnlstrattoD  and  the  Cancreas  to 
consider  *""'«"**«"g  the  ftezlbiltty  ctttes 
now  have  in  spending  CDBO  funds.  This 
misconception  is  that  dtiea  do  not  oae 
dXBa  funds  to  provide  for  human  needs. 

I  could  address  this  issue  by  cMng  hun- 
dreds of  examplea  of  how  dties  do  appropri- 
ate CDGB  fuiKis  to  provide  human  needs 
services  to  low  and  moderate  inoaeae  peopte. 
Instead,  let  us  take  a  took  at  how  the  re- 
authorization of  CDBO  funds  flte  to  with 
our  basic  nft***"*^  urban  agenda.  I  submit  to 
you  that  this  country's  urban  agenda  in- 
dudes  four  basic  precepts:  1)  Job  creation:  3) 
helping  people  help  themeetvea  to  remato 
indep«ident;  3)  Improving  the  urban  houa- 
ing  stock:  and.  4)  providing  a  "safety  net" 
for  those  most  to  need. 

Some  spedflc  examidea  can  demonstrate 
how  CDBO-fimded  procrams  address  tbeae 
ttasic  precepte  of  the  urban  agenda. 

Job  Creation— two  Important  aspecte  of 
Job  creation  are  Job  training  and  providing 
dtizens  with  the  flexIbQlty  to  get  out  of  the 
house  and  worlc 

One  Louisville  program  reodving  CDBO 
funds  is  the  Home  Builders  Institute,  a  Job 
training  and  placement  program.  Jobless  to- 
dlviduals  are  trained  to  Iwstc  oonstructton 
«k<n»  by  rehabilitating  dilapidated  houses. 
CDBO  fimds  provide  construction  materials 
and  pay  a  portion  of  the  supervisor's  salary. 
This  relatively  new  program  has  rehabbed 
houses  and  trained  and  placed  90  workers  to 
permanoit,  full  time  Joba. 

CDBO  funds  also  are  used  to  Louisville  to 
subsidize  day  care  for  children  of  wooing, 
low  Income,  single-parent  famillea.  164  chil- 
dren are  able  to  attend  qualified  day  care 
programs  becauae  of  this  subshly.  Without 
it  many  of  the  stogie  parente  would  have  to 
quit  work  and  accept  welfare  liecauae  tiiey 
could  not  afford  day  care  eoste  on  their  low 
Incomes.  It  would  cost  tar  more  to  pay  wel- 
fare than  day  care  for  these  families. 

Helping  People  Help  Themselves  To 
Remato  Indepoident— One  could  call  this 
the  "pay  me  now  or  pay  me  later"  precept 
of  the  urt>an  agenda.  There  are  oountleas 
examples  of  this  type  of  CDBO-fui>ded  pro- 
gram to  every  dty.  Two  to  LouisviUe  tn- 
dude:  ^ 

Project  Warm,  which  provides  free  basic 
weatherlzation  services  to  low-income  elder- 
ly and  disabled  home-owners  snd  renters. 
Each  year  Project  Warm  serves  about  600 
clients,  people  who,  without  this  free  weath- 
er-stripping and  inimliit*"",  would  likely  loae 
their  utility-service  due  to  unpaid  l>llls  and. 
perhaps,  even  their  very  homes. 

The  Emergoicy  Repair  Program  is  Just 
what  ite  name  Impliea.  Everything  from  new 
roofs  to  fiunace  repairs  to  plumbing  repairs 
are  provided  to  low-iiKXtme  elderly  and  dis- 
abled homeowners.  Without  such  repaira. 
many  of  the  homes  would  become  uninhabi- 
table and  many  redplente  of  this  service 
would  likely  Joto  the  ranks  of  the  homeless. 
Another  example  of  such  a  program  is  to 

In  Birmingham.  CDBO  ftmds  permitted 
the  Alaljama  Goodwill  Industries  to  move 
toto  a  larger  fully  aocesaible  building.  The 
relocation  aUowed  the  Goodwill  Industries 
to  expand  ite  services  so  that  now  the 
agency  serves  1.723  handicapped  and  dis- 
abled men  and  women  from  the  Birming- 
ham area  through  work  evaluatlcm.  work 
adjustment    training,    on-the-job    training. 
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The  UrtMn  Housing  Stock— 
Tbare  li  no  man  eaential  human  need 
tban  pfovUInc  adequate  shelter.  Acaln 
then  are  IJmttlaM  ezamiiles  of  how  dtiea 
uae  COBO  fonda  te  addraaa  this  third  pre- 
eept  of  the  urtoan  acenda.  Let  me  dte  a  few 
that  involve  major  houainc  developments 
for  modetate  and  low  income  families. 

In  Cteveiand.  Ohio  CDBO  funds  were 
uaed  to  baUd  the  flist-market  rat«  rental 
hoorinc  with  a  low  A  moderate  Income  com- 
ponent (in  townhouae  and  garden  apart- 
menta)  in  an  area  called  Housh.  one  of  the 
dtjr^  most  deteriorated  neichborhoods.  The 
Hough.  wtUch  lost  65%  of  its  population  and 
4t%  of  its  housing  between  19M  and  1980. 
now  haa  affotdaUe  housing  for  Its  low  and 

LouisvUle  has  a  similar  development  that 
involved  CDBO  funds.  The  Phoenix  Hill 
neighborhood  was  a  podut  of  bUght  and 
poverty  Just  east  of  the  downtown  area.  The 
devdopment  of  240  market-rate  garden 
apartments  was  the  flnt  significant  Invest- 
ment in  Phoenix  HiU  In  decades.  The 
project  Is  a  great  success,  with  a  mix  of 
moderate  and  low  Income  Individuals  and 
families  now  Uvtng  there. 

Another  maJw  housing  initiative  In  Louis- 
vUle made  poaslble  by  the  use  of  CDBO 
funds  Is  the  Algonquin  Nel^lwrhood 
Project,  which  involves  a  partnership  of  the 
City,  a  state  housing  agency,  mortgage  oom- 
panlea  and  private  investors.  87  dilapidated, 
uninhabitable  sin^e-family  homes  will  be 
renovated  and  sold  to  low  and  moderate 
income  families.  Those  with  incomes  as  low 
as  tia.000  wHl  be  able  to  purchase  these 
homea.  with  mortgage  paymmts  being  an 
average  of  twenty  dollars  a  month  less  than 
the  current  rental  rates  for  similar  houses 
In  the  same  neigjiborhood. 

Bach  of  these  housing  developments  In- 
cludes a  mix  of  moderate  and  low  Income 
housing.  In  some  of  the  proposals  now  being 
rtlsHMsed  regarding  the  future  of  the  CDBO 
program,  these  projects  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble. At  least  one  proposal  would  restrict 
CDBO  funds  for  only  the  lowest  Income 
people.  That  would  result.  In  my  Judgement, 
in  cities  creating  new  pockets  of  low  Income 
houdng  with  perhaps  the  same  result  as 
today's  public  housing  projects.  The  mix  of 
moderate  and  low  Income  hnmriny  luis 
proven  far  more  suooeasful  In  developing  a 
cohesive  neighbmliood  atmosphere. 

Providing  a  Safety  Net  For  Those  Most  In 
Need— when  we  fail  to  iHovide  enough  Jobs, 
adequate  housing  and  self-help  programs, 
this  precept  of  the  urban  agenda  is  the  last 
chance  for  our  society's  most  oppressed 
people.  CDBO  funds  are  vitally  important 
In  iMOvidlng  this  assistance: 

In  Louisville  CDBO  funds  provided  ren- 
ovation money  to  open  a  day  shelter  for  the 
homeless.  This  shelter  provides  laundry  fa- 
culties, personal  care  Items  (soap,  shampoo, 
etc)  and  counseling  services  seven  days  a 
week.  When  the  day  shelter  opened  in  April 
of  1986,  75  homeless  people  begui  using  it 
each  day.  Today,  that  number  has  grown  to 
350  people  per  day. 

In  Sacramento,  California  CDBO  fimds 
are  uaed  to  support  a  program  that  helps 
bomeleas  faBailies.  the  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment of  the  hmneless  population.  The  pro- 
gram wmks  to  locate  homeless  families  in 
emogency  ahelten  and  thm  continues  its 
efforts  to  see  that  the  families  remain  to- 
gether and  eventually  rejoin  the  main- 
stream of  society. 

In  Providence.  Rhode  Island  CDBO  funds 
Iffovide  90  percent  of  the  operating  budget 
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for  tiie  Hartford  Park  Community  Center,  a 
loeall  human  service  provider  located  In  a 
public  bousing  project.  The  Center  provides 
and  dinner  programs  for  senior 
recreation  programs  for  children. 
I  emergency  clothing  and  crisis 
for  area  residents, 
reauthofliatian  of  the  CDBO  pro- 
granx  and  continued  discretionary  use  of 
those  funds  by  each  IndividiuU  dty.  is  esaen- 
tUd  if  the  tradltlMial  federal-urban  partner- 
ship Is  to  continue. 

llif  program  is  so  essential  to  dties  that 
the  VS.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  dties 
across  the  country  are  designating  the  week 
of  April  11-18,  1987  as  NaUonal  Community 
Development  Week.  News  conferences,  sem- 
inars and  other  special  events  are  being 
scheduled  to  highlight  the  importance  of 
the  CDBO  program  to  dties  and  their  dU- 
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Thi  federal-urban  partnership  was  estab- 
lished because  of  the  well-documented  fact 
that  state  governments  are  dominated  by 
the  interests  of  suburban  and  rural  areas. 
When  budget  cuts  come  at  the  federal  level, 
state  governments  merely  pass  them  on  to 
the  cities.  That  pattern  has  been  well-estab- 
lishea  during  this  decade. 

rv0  already  mentioned  how  federal 
budget  cuts  have  begun  eroding  that  part- 
nership. Now  there  Is  another  ominous 
doud  on  the  horizon. 

I'm  referring  to  a  report  last  year  by  a  pri- 
vate commission  headed  by  Senator  Daniel 
Evans  (R-Washington)  and  former  Virginia 
governor  Charles  Robb  that  proposed  a 
major  welfare  reform  plan.  That  proposal 
has  now  been  introduced  in  the  Congress 
and  la  being  considered  by  the  House  Ways 
and  lieans  Committee. 

If  tills  welfare  reform  bill  is  enacted,  the 
federal  government  would  assiune  about  90 
percent  of  the  costs  of  Medicaid  and  Aid  to 
FamlBes  with  Dependent  Children,  while 
state  governments  would  assimie  responsi- 
bility for  financing  a  number  of  federal  pro- 
grams, such  as  mass  transit,  urban  develop- 
ment, waste  water  treatment  and  low- 
Income  housing  programs. 

Thq  result  is  that  cities  would  be  put  at 
the  i^ercy  of  state  governments,  and  that 
means  city  governments  would  end  up  as- 
sumii^  more  and  more  financial  responsibil- 
ity fof  those  programs.  The  U.S.  Conference 
of  MaC'ors  estimates  this  transference  would 
cost  Ibcal  governments  about  $7  billion  an- 
nuaU*. 

I  brieve  it  is  appropriate  to  look  at  H.R.  4 
withia  the  overall  perspective  of  the  feder- 
al-uban  partnership.  That  partnership  is  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  our  nation's 
cities  and.  therefore,  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  nation. 

But  the  partnership  Is  being  ttireatened 
by  federal  action  that  is  severely  undermin- 
ing the  fiscal  integrity  of  our  major  urban 
areas. 

Th«e  is  a  very  real  danger  that,  if  not 
checked  now,  federal  budget  cuts  to  lutian 
areas  will  result  in  the  futiue  of  our  cities 
being,  mortgaged  in  exchange  for  notliing 
more  than  the  need  to  meet  Administration 
budgdt  targets,  unrealistic  and  arbitrary 
budg«t  targets  that  were  devised  in  the 
tlme-lumored  tradition  of  using  blue  smoke 
andn^irrors. 

Qui)  dties  deserve  better.  Our  dties  have 
eame  1  more  consideration  ttian  that. 

Thi  ok  you. 


HON.  BARNEY  HUNK 


nr  THii 


OrMASSACHUSKITS 
BOUSX  or  RKPRSSBirtATIVBS 


;  *uesday.  April  21. 1987 

Mr.  FRA^IK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4  at  Wor- 
chester  St»te  College,  ceremonies  were  hekl 
to  induct  new  members  into  the  Coiiege  Ath- 
letic Hall  of  Fame.  Among  those  chosen  was 
JoAnne  Medeiros.  a  native  of  FaM  River,  MA. 
JoAnne  g4w  up  in  the  HiUaida  Manor  Housing 
Complex  ih  Fall  River  and  graduated  from 
B.M.C.  [X4fee  High  School.  While  at  Durfee. 
she  excelM  in  a  number  of  sports  and  upon 
graduation  entered  Worchester  State  College. 
I  would  liHe  to  share  with  you  the  remarks 
spoken  about  JoAnrw's  achievenoents  as  she 
was  Inducted  into  the  Worchester  State  Col- 
lege Athletic  Hall  of  Fame. 

JoAmn  MiDEiaos 

JoAnne  Medeiros.  your  exceptional  athlet- 
ic ability  agid  competitive  drive  combined  to 
distinguish  you  as  the  most  outstanding  all- 
around  feloale  athlete  in  Worchester  Col- 
lege history. 

You  were  instrumental  in  leading  the  Col- 
lege to  its  only  National  title  in  basketbaU 
in  1980.  Tou  were  named  Most  Valuable 
Player  in  the  regional  and  national  Associa- 
tion of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women 
(AIAW)  tournaments  in  1980.  You  were 
named  an  All-American  in  basketball  in 
1981  and  1982.  You  were  selected  as  the 
Most  Valuable  Player  of  the  Eastern  Asso- 
ciation of  IntercoUeglate  Athletics  for 
Women  (BAIAW)  all-region  team  for  four 
straight  years  from  1979  through  1982.  You 
were  also  named  to  the  EAIAW  all-region 
Softball  team  for  four  straight  years. 

You  earaed  12  varsity  letters  while  play- 
ing field  hockey  and  volleyball  for  two  years 
and  baskeibaU  and  softball  teams  and  you 
are  the  Cbllege's  second  all  time  leading 
scorer  in  bisketball  with  1.239  career  points. 

You  were  a  candidate  for  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can softball  team  in  1979  and  were  named  to 
the  ASA  all-region  first  team  In  softball  in 
1979.  You  were  an  outstanding  softbcOl 
pitcher  and  catcher. 

You  were  honored  for  your  tmdergraduate 
achievements  by  selection  to  Who's  Who  In 
American  Colleges  and  Universities  and  you 
were  named  the  Worchester  State  College 
Athlete  of  the  Year  in  1981. 

You  went  on  to  Join  the  college  coaching 
ranks  as  ao  assistant  softball  coach  at  Clark 
University  in  1984  and  were  the  head  coach 
of  Clark  in  1985.  You  also  served  as  an  as- 
sistant sofibaU  coach  at  Worchester  SUte 
CoUege  in  l98«. 

You  are  currently  a  Residential  Coordina- 
tor at  the  f^rergreen  Center  in  Milf ord.  MA. 

JoAnne  Medeiros.  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  we  induct  you  into  the  Worchester 
State  Colic  ge  Athletic  HaU  of  Fame. 


A  nUBUTE  TO  ANGELA 
OARVEY.  HONORARY  MAYOR 
OF  SAN  PEDRO-1986 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orcAuroairiA 

ni  TBI  B017SX  OF  RKPBBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  21.  1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  trtxita  to  an  outstanding  community 
leader  in  my  dntrict,  Mrs.  Angela  Garvey.  Mrs. 
Garvey  is  being  horxxed  as  ti>e  outgoing  hon- 
orary mayor  of  San  Pedro  at  the  April  23  t>ar>- 
quet  to  culminate  the  1987  San  Pedro  Honor- 
ary Mayor's  race.  The  dinner  is  an  exciting 
annual  event  sponeored  by  ttie  San  Pedro  Pe- 
ninsula Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Angela  Garvey  is  deeply  Involved  In  a  txcad 
array  of  civic  endeavors  and  organizations  In 
and  around  San  Pedro,  She  is  a  member  of 
Harbor  Lights— Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment a  Hartxx  Dlviann  police  organization; 
the  San  Pedro  Christmas  Parade  Committee; 
San  Pedro  Clean  Up  Committee;  and  the  San 
Pedro  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  addition,  she 
is  a  past  member  of  Leopold  Bogdan  Mandic 
Croatian  Choir  at  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea  Parish, 
has  served  at>ly  as  bkx^  captain  of  Vhe  area 
Netghbortx)od  Watch  Program,  and  has  per- 
formed volunteer  work  for  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor,  as  well  as  other  civk:  organizatnns. 

Mrs.  Garvey  is  the  wife  of  prominent  San 
Pedro  dentist  Dr.  LC.  Garvey,  whose  dental 
practice  was  first  established  in  1927,  and  has 
been  located  at  13th  Street  in  ttie  heart  of 
San  Pedro  since  1935. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Angela  Garvey  is  no  stranger 
to  awards,  commendatk>ns,  or  other  forms  of 
official  recognition.  Not  only  was  she  spon- 
sored for  hOTKxary  mayor  by  the  San  Pedro 
Kiwanis  Club,  she  also  has  received  a  certifi- 
cate of  commendation  for  her  dedicated  work 
toward  the  betterment  of  our  community  from 
CourKalwoman  Joan  Milke  Fkxes,  and  a  certif- 
k»te  of  merit  for  her  volunteer  efforts  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Human  Relations  Commission. 

It  pleases  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstarxiing  citizen  such  as 
Angela  Garvey,  on  this  festive  occasion.  My 
wife,  Lee,  and  I  salute  her  for  all  she  has 
done  on  t)ehalf  of  our  community,  and  wish 
her  arxi  her  husband  all  the  best  in  the  years 
ahead. 


THE  RAPE  OF  TIBET 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OP  CAUrORIfIA 

IN  TBI  BOUSE  OF  RZPRCSEirTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1987 

Mr.  HUf^TER.  Mr.  Speaker.  John  F.  Avedon 
wrote  an  outstanding  artKle  wtHch  was  printed 
In  the  Washington  Post  last  month.  In  it  he 
details  ttie  sutwtandard  living  conditions  that 
ttie  average  Tibetan  must  endure,  and  the 
horrifying  measures  of  population  control 
which  the  Chinese  have  taken  against  the 
people  in  the  ancient  and  mystical  country  of 
Tibet 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chinese  Government  is 
committed  to  rnaintaining  it's  one  ctiild  policy 
in  Tbet   For  anyone  wtio  challenges  ttiat 
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daim  and  beievos  ttiat  China  does  not  sup- 
port coercive  forms  of  popuMkMi  control,  I 
offer  ttiis  horrifying  article. 

[From  the  Waahington  Post,  Mar.  29, 1987} 

Tbs  Rate  OP  TiBKT 

(By  John  F.  Avedon) 

On  Feb.  18,  two  Tibetans  were  executed  in 
Uiasa  for  "serious  economic  sabotage." 
Three  more  have  been  sentenced  to  die  and 
30  given  terms  at  hard  labor.  Similar  crimes, 
last  mentioned  In  the  spiritual  poUution 
campaign  of  1983,  were  the  pretext  for  exe- 
cuting dozens  of  Tibetan  dissidents  and  Im- 
prisoning thousands  more.  Tuesday  is  the 
28th  anniversary  of  the  Dalai  Lama's  arrival 
In  India,  a  refugee  from  tils  revolt-torn  land. 
While  he  and  the  100.000  compatriots  who 
followed  him  into  exile  continue  to  voice 
Tll)et's  desire  for  freedom,  their  time,  like 
that  of  all  llbetans.  may  be  running  out. 

Under  the  doak  of  lilierallzation,  Beijing 
has  adopted  a  final  solution  for  Tiliet:  the 
rapid  Sinocization  of  the  country  via  wide- 
scale  Immigration.  The  fact  that  there  are 
now  at  least  1  million  more  Chinese  in  Til>et 
than  Tilietans  lias  produced  massive  unem- 
ployment, a  300  percent  inflation  rate  and  a 
two-class  society,  sharply  divided  along 
radal  lines. 

The  average  Til>etan  earns  (110  a  year.  He 
Is  among  China's  and  the  world's  poorest 
citizens.  He  lives  in  a  dili4>idated  house 
often  lacking  running  water,  heat  or  elec- 
tricity. His  life  expectancy  is  40  years;  one 
In  six  of  his  children  dies  in  infancy.  Of  the 
five  survivors,  only  one  completes  primary 
school;  the  rest  must  labor  in  the  fields. 

In  contrast,  the  recently  arrived  Chinese 
settler  lives  in  a  modem  "new  town,"  earns 
triple  a  Tibetan's  salary,  receives  suffldent 
medical  care  and  diet  to  render  his  life  ex- 
pectancy 25  years  longer  and  has  a  guaran- 
teed place  for  his  children  in  Tibet's 
schools,  up  to  two-thirds  of  which  are  re- 
served for  Chinese  only. 

But  the  new  Chinese  society  is  not  merely 
displacing  Tibet's  andent  culture.  It  is  ac- 
tively destroying  it.  The  harah  face  of  Chi- 
nese rule  includes  thousands  of  forced  abor- 
tions and  sterilizations  of  Tlt)etan  women 
each  year.  The  common  method  for  t>oth 
procedures,  recounted  from  all  across  the 
country.  Is  by  injection.  In  Chamdo,  Tibet's 
third-largest  city,  there  have  been  numer- 
ous reports  of  fetuses  tlirown  out  in  the 
storm  drains  and  garl>age  bins  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Hospital.  In  Lhasa,  many  Tibetan 
women  have  heard  their  newborns  cry,  only 
to  be  told  later  that  the  infanta  died  at 
birth.  In  Tiliet's  case,  unlike  China,  the  pop- 
ulation Is  thin.  These  acts  dearly  have  a  po- 
litical motive. 

They  come,  however,  within  a  well-worn 
context.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  Chinese  in- 
vasion, 1.2  million  Tibetans— one-seventh  of 
the  population— have  died,  6,254  monas- 
teries have  been  destroyed  and  an  estimated 
$80  billion  in  precious  metals,  religious  art 
and  statuary  extracted.  To  secure  its  domin- 
ion, Ctiina  still  keeps  roughly  20.000  "Hbet- 
ans  in  the  region's  84  prisons.  Oiven  current 
conditions,  an  argument  could  tie  made  for 
considering  all  of  them  political  prisoners. 
Those  arrested  for  "antistate  activity," 
though,  number  3,000  to  4,000.  Of  these. 
Amnesty  International  has  publicly  adopted 
three.  Including  Tiliet's  most  famous  dissi- 
dent, the  Buddhist  monk  Oeshe  Iiobeang 
Wangchuk.  Perhaps  a  simple  comparsion 
best  descrilies  Tibet  today.  Inside  Tibetan 
prisons  there  Is  one  guard  to  every  four  pris- 
oners.  Outside,   in   the  country   at  large. 
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there  is  one  Chinese  soldier  for  every  10  Ti- 
betans. Is  Tit>et  itself  one  great  prteon? 

China's  population  transfer  has  been 
adopted  in  large  measure  to  relieve  the  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army  of  its  pcritoe  duties  in 
llbet.  But  the  problem  has  ariaen:  How  will 
the  new  Chinese  community  support  itmU 
on  the  iMuren  plateau?  The  answer  Is:  us. 

In  1986,  almost  30,000  tourtaU  viatted 
Tibet,  well  on  the  way  to  Chlna'a  projected 
100.000  tourists  a  year.  They  exulted  In  the 
most  rarified  air  on  earth,  marveled  at  the 
Potala.  aeat  of  the  exiled  Dalai  I^ma.  and 
enjoyed  Tilietans'  native  Urutimfr  beakle 
their  nervous  Chinese  overlorda.  What  most 
people  failed  to  recognise  is  that  the  money 
they  paid  to  see  the  160  rebuilt  monasteries 
did  not  go  to  Tibetans.  Instead,  it  directly 
sutieidized  the  purveyors  of  Tibet's  destruc- 
tion, 32,000  of  whom  are  already  working  In 
Lhasa's  service  sector. 

One  irony  is  a  communist  regime's  ■•lUng 
the  supposedly  antique  society  that  its  creed 
tias  pledged  it  to  erase.  Another  Is  Beijing's 
use  of  Tltietans  to  sponsor,  through  the 
tourist  trade,  their  own  demise.  But  perhapa 
the  greatest  question  is  this:  Oiven  the 
three  wishes  of  our  Cliina  policy— a  leas 
than  optimal  counter  to  the  Soviets,  check- 
ered democratization  and  an  ambivalent 
opening  of  its  marketplace— why  do  we 
remain  so  soft  on  human  riglits  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China?  Is  it  aomethlng  in 
China  or  ourselves  that  we  still  refuse  to 
see? 


OILMAN  COMMENDS  ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL.  DISTRICT  721 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 

nr  TBK  HOTTSK  OP  REPSBSKHTATIVB 

Tuesday.  AprU  21. 1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  the  attentkxi  of  ttie  House  ttie  good 
works  of  Rotary  Intematnnal,  District  721.  I 
had  ttie  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to  delver 
the  keynote  address  at  ttie  District  Confar- 
ence  Rotary  lnternatk)nal.  District  721  which 
was  hekl  on  March  27,  28,  and  29  in  CaH- 
coon,  NY.  It  was  truly  a  deKgtit  to  be  asaocJat- 
ed  with  this  fine  special  organizatkxi  and  its 
members. 

I  woukJ  Hke  to  congratulate  District  Gover- 
nor WriKam  E.  Vines  for  all  of  ttie  planning  and 
hard  work  wtiich  made  this  dMrict  conference 
such  a  great  success.  Seven  hundred  people 
attended  the  conference  and  stiarad  in  ttie 
feUowship  and  spirit  of  service  that  is  ttie  es- 
sence of  Rotarians  Intematkinal.  I  know  that 
Governor  Vines  was  especially  pleased  by  ttie 
fact  that  52  clubs  and  9  past  dMrict  gover- 
nor's participated  in  ttie  conference. 

It  shoukJ  be  pointed  out  that  the  purpoee  of 
ttiis  gattiering  was  to  further  advance  ttie 
many  worthy  projects  sponsored  t>y  Rotary 
Intematkxial.  A  maior  focus  was  the  challenge 
of  "Poliopkis,"  a  maior  effort  t}y  Rotary  to 
raise  money  to  wipe  out  ttiis  dreaded  disease 
in  the  Third  World.  I  am  proud  to  serve  as  ttie 
honorary  chairman  of  a  walk-a-thon  to  be  hekJ 
on  May  9  In  Orange  County,  NY,  ttiat  will  raise 
money  toward  ttiis  goal. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouki  like  to  point 
out  by  way  of  tribute  to  District  Governor 
Vines  and  his  felk>w  Rotarians  ttiat  out  of  447 
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RiMy  mfnltowl  dMrtol*.  DMrtct  721 
rwks  4711  in  oonMbulom  to  ttiit  worttiy 
cwml  I  know  ttMt  my  ooImoum  wHi  want  to 
loin  wMh  RW  hi  nUbig  «M  Rotortww  of 
RiMy  liitomiionil.  DMrict  721   tor  itMir 
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SUPPORT  VOCATIONAL 
■DUCATION  FROORAMS 


HON.  MARK)  BUGGI 


lATim 


aoDBor 
I^eadoK  Aprtl  21. 1987 
Mr.  BiAQQI.  Mr.  Spaalnr,  In  the  adminMr*- 
ion's  iMal  yMT  1988  budgal.  ■■  Fwtaral 
lundbio  tor  vocMtonal  •duoMton  wm  alminat- 
•d  In  addMon,  ttw  IlKal  yMr  1987  budgM 
to  rMdnd  60  p«o«it  of  tha  funds 
pproprtotod  tor  vocatfonsl  education 
progrMM.  Thaaa  propossli  are  not  only  In- 
conriatonl  wMh  the  raaaarch  and  facts  in  this 
they  are  Inoonaiatont  with  prevtous 
nania  iaaued  by  the  administra- 
lon.  At  a  ima  wtian  our  Govammant  is  finally 
laoogntaing  that  aducalton  hotda  the  Icey  to 
tNs  NaMon's  Mure.  ««a  receive  a  vocational 
aducaion  budgal  from  the  administration  that 
ia  unawtrantod,   unprecedented,   and   quite 


Considsr.  tor  SKampte,  that  80  percent  of 
our  youth  participato  in  aome  vocational  edu- 
caltoa  Conaidar  that  workers  with  relevant 
achool  provided  vocaltonel  training  required 
laaa  on-1ha^  kaMng  and  wero  more  pro- 
duciwa  on  tha  K*  than  thoae  occupants  of 
the  aama  iob  In  the  same  firm  wHth  no  such 
vocalioi^  MMng.  Conaidar  that  nearly  27 
percent  of  our  NaHon'a  nintti  graders  will  faN 
to  receive  a  high  achool  diploma,  thus  lacking 
the  baato  skUa  and  knowrledge  necessary  to 
be  a  productive  mamtMr  of  the  work  force. 
Oonskler  al  of  thaee  facta.  Iwt  moat  impor- 
tanOy.  remember  that  merely  3  years  ago. 
Congraea  raauthortMd  the  Carl  D.  PerMna  Vo- 
caltonirf  Educaiton  Act— the  foundation  of 
educational  and  vocational  opportunitiae  for 
working  men  and  women  deaigned  to  iMsist 
them  in  entoring  and  remaining  in  the  work 
force  aa  producMva  members  of  society.  Re- 
aulhoiiiation  of  thia  ad  rapresontod  a  Federal 
oommNment  to  training  and  retraining  youth 
and  aduNa  to  raapond  to  cunent  and  future 
labor  martiel  rteeds.  K  is  a  commitment  tttat 
muat  be  strenglhened  and  expanded.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  remein  "competitive."  Any 
other  actJory  aapacleBy  ttte  eUmiriistration  pro- 

I  urgeal  of  my  ooleagues  to  express  tttelr 
ooninued  sifiport  tor  adequate  levels  of  fund- 
ing for  vocational  education  and  job  training 
programa  and  oppoae  any  readasion  of  tfieae 
crMcalfunda.  I  am  proud  to  have  joined  as  an 

tlwae  viewa  and  raoogniiirig  the  vital  rote  vo- 
cational education  haa.  and  wH  continue  to 
play  in  tNa  Nalloa  I  ask  my  coRaegues  to  do 


TRIBUTg  TO  ARTHUR 
HERNANDEZ 


began  Na 
through  tiia 


ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES    Mnotive 


orcAuroemA 

JTHX  HOUSB  or  ■SFRISBrrATIVBB 
Tuesday.  April  21. 1987 
TORRES.  Mr.  Speeker.  I  wouM  Wm  to 
brind  to  the  attonUon  of  my  ooNeagues  an  in- 
dMAiel  that  has  worked  tjrolessly  on  behelf  of 
vetsrana.  On  May  ^  1987.  Mr.  Arthur  Hernan- 
dez WH  be  inataled  aa  commander  of  the  Mtti- 
twy  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  West  Covina 
CtM^terNo.  392. 

Atfhur  Hernandez  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
durlig  Wortd  War  II.  mi  was  assigned  to  the 
184ti  InlMiy  Regiment,  attached  to  the  7th 
Infaatiy  DMstoa  PFC  Hernandez  earned  the 
mtmy  Occupettonei  Specialty  of  Rifleman 
No.  745.  and  in  combat,  was  assigned  ttte 
duty  of  first  scout;  on  many  occasions  he  InfR- 
tniU|d  enemy  territory  on  reconnaissance  pe- 
troiat  ahead  of  the  front  Ines.  and  although 
twto^  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Okinawa,  he 
remained  in  front  line  actton  until  the  island 
had  |3een  secured. 

A  jdMnct  honor  to  him  is  the  Military  Qualifi- 
catidn  of  the  Combat  Infantry  Badge.  He  was 
aw^ded  the  Bronze  Star  Model,  the  Purple 
Hei^  Medel  with  one  Oek  Leaf  Ckjster,  WorM 
War  II  Victory  Medal.  American  Campaign 
Medal,  and  the  Amiy  Occupalton  Medal.  He 
was|honcrably  dtocharged  from  active  duly  on 
Jun*  27, 1946. 

Afiong  hia  many  activities  is  serving  as  ad- 
jutait  and  commander  in  the  West  Covina 
Chapter  No.  392  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heat.  wfik:h  he  constoers  one  of  our  oourv 
tr/a  most  exckjsive  veterans  organizaltona. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  an  entlHJSias- 
tx:  partk:ipant  in  the  maaonk:  fraternity,  and  is 
now  an  inspector  for  the  Grand  l.odge  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  of  California  and 
Hawaa. 

k*.  Hernartdez  is  manried  to  Anita  Heroarv 
dezl  ttiey  have  two  sorts  and  seven  grandcNI- 
drea.  His  sons.  BiH  E.  Hernandez  and  Fred  A. 
hierriandez  both  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  tfte  United  States  of  America. 

w.  Hernandez  recently  retired  after  many 
yMis  of  dedtoated  servtoe  with  the  Los  Ange- 
les Unified  School  District 

Mr.  Speeker,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  commending  Arttmr  Hernarxiez  on  his 
outttanding  contributtons  to  advancing  the 
rights  of  veteran's  and  extend  him  best 
wiatos  for  continued  success  in  future  en- 
dei  rors. 


April  SI,  1987 

as  a  aarvioeman  In  1961  artd 
worked  hia  way  up  IhaofQ^ 


ORRIN  P.  CHASE  RETTIRES  FROM 
SC  OTHERN  CALIFORNIA  GAS  CO. 


h  1950,  branch  ofltoe  auparviaor  In 
1966.  tool  mani«ar  In  1970.  and  attaining  Na 
present  posittort  dMrict  marwiger.  San  Luia 
Obiapo.  M  1978. 

Bom  in  New  HempeNre.  O.P.  attended 
Kennet  Ifgh  School.  New  England  Aircraft 
School,  ahd  the  Calfornia  Aarenaultoal  Insti- 
tuto.  He  4*0  esrved  2  yeara  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Very  active  In  tfie  community,  he  waa  a 
member  of  the  Santo  Maria  VaMey  Devetop- 
ers.  Inc.;  Lompoc  Valley  Economic  Dovetop- 
ment  Asapdatton;  Santo  Maria  Valley  YMCA; 
Santa  Mbrta  Rotary  Ctob:  CanM  Coast 
United  "Hiff,  Highland  Pvk  Klwanis  Club:  Con- 
trol Coaat  Hot  Jazz  Society:  San  Luia  Obiapo 
Santa  Maria  Valey  Chamber  of 
and  the  Salvalton  Anny  adviaory 


tion  for  his  many  aervioea,  O.P. 
many  awards  indudtog  the  Sem 
Collar  Mainorial  Award  for  Diatinguiahed  Senr- 
ne— San^  Maria  Valley  YMCA.  1975;  CWzen 
of  the  Y^v— Santa  Maria  VaHey  Chamber  of 
Conmercb.  1977;  mi  a  Ming  in  Who's  Who 
in  the  Webt  1980-81. 

Orrin  a^d  hia  wito  Shiriey  have  two  chiUren. 
Jeff  and  Susan.  They  enjoy  fishing,  bowling, 
and  traveling  in  their  motor  home  and  ttwy 
plan  to  spend  more  time  in  ttwse  activities  in 
retirement 

I  ask  fiat  you  pieaae  join  me  in  wiahing 
O.P.  and  his  family  a  happy,  heelthy,  and  pro- 
ductive retirement 


A  SA]  jUTE  TO  JULIUS  ERVINO 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCAUrOBITIA 
m  TBS  BOVSK  or  RSFRSSEHTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  AprU  21. 1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
ptaisure  to  rise  today  to  honor  a  fine  and 
de(  Kated  emptoyee  and  civic  leader  from  my 
dto  ttot  Mr.  Orrin  P.  Chase. 

( I.P.  is  retiring  next  month  after  36  years 
Its  Southern  Califomia  Gas  Co.  He 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 

nf  THB  BOUSE  or  RSPBisnrTATivaa 
Tuesday.  AprU  21. 1987 

Mr.  siOKES.  Mr.  Speeker.  on  April  19, 
1987,  Julua  Ennng  of  the  PhHadelphia  76ers 
playeid  ns  last  regular  season  professtonal 
basketball  game  at  the  Capital  Center  in  Mary- 
land. Thit  game  ctoaed  the  career  of  one  of 
the  HKMi  admired  athletea  in  profeaatonal 
sports.    I 

"Dr.  J'*  has,  throughout  his  career,  demorv 
strated  only  the  highest  level  of  sportsman- 
ship, conlniitment  to  community,  athletic  talent 
and  das^.  I  aak  my  colleaguea  to  join  with  me 
in  salutirig  an  outstandtog  athlete  and  a  fine 
Americari  on  hia  retirement  from  professtonal 
basketb^l. 

Mr.  Spiaakar.  on  the  occaston  of  JuNus  En- 
ing's  retlfement  from  professtonal  baakettMll,  I 
wouM  Kka  to  submit  for  the  Record  an  artk:to 
from  thd  March  30.  1987  Cleveland  Ptain 
Deator.  ' 

The  artfde  foltowa: 

Ome  L*^  Hotos  Call— Da.  J  ICakxs  Fiiial 
AazA  Aprcuuurci 

(By  am  UvlngBtoD) 

This  if  the  last  time  around  for  Julius 
Ervlng.  lut  you  will  not  find  the  sorrowful 
beauty  tf  ruins  in  his  game.  Time  has  al- 
tered Ei  ring's  style,  but  it  has  not  erased  it. 

Ervini.  the  man  who  will  l>e  forever  re- 
membnfBd  as  Dr.  J.  and  his  Philadelphia 


April  21, 1987 

t«ismmatr>e  make  their  last  visit  of  liis  final 
profeaataoal  season  to  the  Coliseum  tonight. 

Before  a  liroken  finger  interrupted  Ills 
■eaaon.  Krving.  37.  was  Ixitb  a  starter  and  a 
oontrHniUv.  Ervlng  was  activated  for  last 
Friday's  game  with  New  Jersey  and  is  ex- 
pected to  play  against  the  Cavs  tomorrow 
night 

He  Is  like  the  work  of  an  old  master,  to 
twrrow  a  metaphor  from  the  essayist  Rich- 
ard Selaer.  which  is  not  finished  until  time 
snd  toll  have  had  their  way  with  it.  The 
colors  are  more  muted  now,  but  the  effect  Is 
even  more  dramatic. 

Would  Mona  Lisa,  for  instance,  smile  as 
mysteriously  In  her  freshly  rouged  and  lip- 
sticked  youUi  as  she  does  now,  after  all  she 
has  seen  Uuougfa  the  years? 

Testimonials  to  Erring  will  pour  in  from 
throughout  the  baskfthsll  world,  of  course, 
as  he  prepares  to  say  goodbye.  And  it  Is  en- 
tirely appropriate  that  the  National  Basket- 
ball Association  saves  some  kind  words  and 
thoughta  for  him,  liecause  In  a  lot  of  ways, 
he  saved  the  league. 


The  year  was  1976.  The  pro  basketball  war 
between  the  NBA  and  American  Basketball 
Association  had  ranged  since  1968.  Salaries 
were  out  of  sight.  The  NBA  bad  the  bigger 
cities,  network  television  contracts  and 
letter  arenas. 

The  ABA  had  the  Doc.  He  was  enough. 

The  rest  of  the  world  knew  about  him 
mainly  from  the  legendary  Sports  Illustrat- 
ed cover  story  that  called  him  "the  net-rip- 
ping, tiackboard-ahaklng,  mind-blowing  Dr. 
J." 

And  there  were  occasional  rumors  of  Erv- 
Ing's  slam-dunk  contest  with  Darid  Thomp- 
son In  the  final  ABA  All-Star  Oame  (1076.) 
To  basketlMdl  fans  nationwide.  It  was  like 
medieval  Venice,  hearing  rvmors  of  the 
vices  and  treasures  that  lay  at  the  end  of 
the  811k  Road. 

We  are  always  more  curious  about  some- 
thing that  is  new  and  strange.  The  clamor 
of  iMtsketlwll  fans  nationwide  to  see  this 
Jumping  fool  from  another  planet  (for  such 
was  hype)  led,  almost  as  much  ss  the  fiscal 
sense  of  the  owners,  to  the  great  merger 
agreement  10  years  ago. 

All  of  the  iMst  players  from  the  ABA— 
Artis  Oilmore,  David  Thompson.  James 
Sllss,  Ron  Boone,  Larry  Kenon.  George 
Gervln.  Bol>by  Jones.  John  Williamson.  Dan 
Isset  Brian  'TvfXoT,  Moses  Malone,  Caldwell 
Jones  and  their  like— could  then  be  enjoyed 
by  everyone. 

The  merger,  certainly,  would  have  hap- 
pened without  Dr.  J.  But  not  as  quickly. 
And  for  basketltall  fans  who  missed  the 
chance  to  see  a  player  such  as  Donnle  Free- 
man In  his  glory,  the  only  pity  Is  that 
Ervlng  came  along  too  late. 

THE  PKARCHISS-MASXB 

To  understand  where  Erring  Is,  you  have 
to  know  where  he  has  been. 

When  sold  to  the  76ers  by  impoverished 
former  Nets  owner  Roy  Boe  on  the  eve  of 
opening  day  In  1976,  Earring  didn't  bring 
with  him  the  most  savory  reputation. 

At  cme  point.  Milwaukee  owned  the  NBA 
rights  to  him.  but  he  agreed  to  contract 
terms  with  Atlanta  .  .  .  and  even  played  a 
couple  of  exhiliition  games  with  the  Hawks. 
After  that  adventure,  the  ooiuts  ordered 
him  back  to  the  ABA. 

His  actions  indicated  nothing  less  than 
that  he  was  the  rankest  of  mercenaries. 

Furthermore.  Joining  the  76eis  of  10  years 
ago  hardly  figured  to  be  a  pleasant  experi- 
ence. George  McOlnnis.  acQuired  one  year 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

earlier,  was  the  darling  of  the  fans.  With 
such  other  offensive  weapons  as  Uoyd  Free 
(as  he  was  known  then).  Joe  Bryant.  Doug 
Collins  and  Darryl  Dawklns  oi««gg««y  the 
roster,  there  weren't  enoui^  !rsskrthsllB  to 
go  around 

Frankly,  many  skeptics  expected  Ervlng  to 
put  In  a  year  w  so  in  Plillly  snd  then,  with 
the  New  Yorii  Knicks  at  the  peak  of  their 
spending  wpne.  to  leap  into  a  pile  of  Man- 
hattan cash  that  would  put  J.P.  Morgan's 
bank  to  shame. 

But  Just  as  there  Is  a  pure,  soimd  basket- 
ball player  beneath  the  flash  snd  funk  of 
the  Doctor's  style,  so  there  was  a  gentleman 
l>eneath  the  greed. 

Erring  threw  himself  part  and  parcel  Into 
Philadelphia  life.  He  owns  the  CTocapCola 
Bottling  Cte.  in  the  city,  fa-  example.  It  is 
the  fourth-largest  Idack-owned  company  In 
the  country.  He  is  a  riable  force  In  the  dty's 
business  snd  sporting  spheres.  He  has 
become  a  Philadelphia  institution,  right  up 
there  in  local  fondness  with  Bol>by  Clarke, 
Ben  Franklin.  William  Penn  and  the  boys. 

He  certainly  has  returned  more  loyiOty  to 
the  franchise  than  it  has  given  him.  Phila- 
delphia flirted  with  the  Mea  of  trading  him 
In  1985  and  was  so  slow  to  sign  him  after 
last  season.  Erring  considered  at  length  a 
lucrative  offer  from  the  17tab  Jaaa. 

Had  he  gone  to  Utah,  of  course,  he  would 
have  made  a  great  mistake.  With  Utah, 
there  was  the  danger  he  would  come  off  as 
Brigham  Old  or  sometMdy.  With  PhiUy,  he 
can  be  an  elder  statesman  with  dignity. 

THX  MBIOBT-MAaat 

Erving's  place  In  technical  iMtsketball  his- 
tory. Of  course.  Is  secure.  He  is  the  most 
flamboyant  and  exdtlng  open-court  player 
in  the  game's  history. 

He  brought  breadth  to  a  vertical  game.  He 
didn't  Invent  the  dimk.  but  be  did  turn  it 
into  an  art  form.  Virtuosity  came  to  depend 
as  much  on  hang-Ume  and  finesse  as  on 
height  and  force.  Vmx  Chamberlain  dunked. 
Julius  Erring  danced  on  a  dream. 

In  a  sense,  he  was  the  final  evolutionary 
step  In  the  process  begun  by  Elgin  Baylor. 
The  great  Lakers  forward's  double  pumps 
his  reverse  drives,  his  Incredilde  ability  to 
work  hangtlme  to  death,  all  of  that  set  the 
stage  for  the  Doctor. 

The  Intermediate  step  was  provided  by 
Connie  Hawkins,  who.  also  played  out  his 
best  years  In  the  obscurity  of  the  ABA. 
Hawkins  had  the  same  mammoth  hands 
that  added  another  dimension  to  Erving's 
game,  but  was  on  his  last  legs  by  the  time 
be  Joined  Phoenix  In  the  late  1060b. 

And  it  was  the  vast  hands— shaking  with 
him  Is  like  »<nkiny  your  hand  Into  a  pillow- 
that  made  Erring  a  mythic  character  on  the 
court. 

Yes.  he  could  dunk  by  taking  off  from  a 
toenail  inside  the  foul  line.  But  the  springs 
In  his  legs  weren't  tmique.  Edgar  Jones,  for 
example,  could  flatout  get  up  there,  too. 

"Those  bands  give  Doc  an  extra  weapon." 
Collins,  now  the  Chicago  Bulls'  coach,  once 
said.  "He  can  get  angles  snd  do  thtogs  that 
other  people  never  dream  of." 

Two  memories,  showing  that  the  Doc's 
hand  was  always  quicker  than  your  eye  and 
that  nolwdy  on  this  planet  ever  Jumped  like 
he  could: 

Oame  Six.  1977  NBA  finals.  Philly  vs. 
Portland.  The  ball  rolls  loose  after  a  76er's 
iMsket.  No  one  knows  how.  No  one  will  care 
after  what  happens  next. 

Erring  scoops  It  up  at  midcourt  (Ervlng  is 
usually  the  last  Sixer  back  on  defense  at 
this  stage  of  his  career)  and  lireaks  In  alone 
on  Portland  center  Bill  WaltoiL 


Remember  that 
greateat  stnile 
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la  havliw  the 


WattoD 

■ny 

wnt  Chambertatan  to  196T.  has  had.  Watton 
has  created  hia  own  legend  liy  skytaw  i 
where  to  the  north  OT  nelHj  and 
rii^t  In  Kareem  Abdul-Jabbar'a  i 
tier  In  the  playoffs. 

But  at  Portland's  defensive  end  of  the 
floor,  nothing  goes  over  Watton  unless  It's 
powered  by  a  small  plane. 

Erring  Jukes  left,  iladtit.  «himin^>t  into  the 
lane.  Walton  wtndmOllnc  his  ataoa  and  gath- 
ering spring  tat  the  Idock  .  .  .  and  than, 
wham.  Doc  explodea  upward  and  atuffS  It 
right  in  the  famous  vegetarian  ear  at 
Walton. 

If  it  had  been  a  penalty  ahoC  in  hockey.  It 
would  have  lieen  Bolii>y  Hull  agatet 
Jacques  Plants.  BaselMll.  Nolan  Ryan 
agataist  Reggie.  I  was  there.  I  still  tln^ 
thinking  about  It. 

Oame  Four,  1980  finals.  Philly  vs.  Lskers. 
"What  Julius  does."  Magto  Johnson  said 
years  later,  "Is  leave  an  impceaston  on  your 
mind,  rm  still  talking  about  the  aaove  he 
made  in  the  1980  finals.  You  know,  the  one 
where  he  went  up  on  one  side  of  the  basket. 
crossed  under  snd  laid  It  In  on  the  other 
side." 

I  got  out  my  game  story  from  that  after- 
noon's contest. 

I  can  still  see  him  earring  around  ICaik 
Landsberger  as  he  leaves  the  floor  on  the 
right  college  foul-lane  marker. 

Kareem  rushes  over  "slinging  those  long 
old  arms  of  his  around."  as  Dr.  J  said  later. 

Erring  tiends  siound  him.  too.  flying  be- 
neath the  basket  with  half  of  his  airborne 
body  out  of  bounds.  "At  this  point,  he  could 
have  ordered  a  soft  pretael  from  a  omoes- 
slonalre.  with  lots  of  mustard  on  it."  my 
story  read. 

Erring  curlicues  back  toward  the  floor, 
still  walking  on  air,  remember,  and  wrench- 
es up  a  reverse  layup. 

An  Instant  later,  he  collides  with  Jim 
Chones  on  the  left  college  foul-lane  marker 
and  tiunbles  to  the  floor,  "a  dark  angel  fold- 
ing his  wings."  as  I  said  at  the  time. 

"When  that  shot  went  In."  the  76ers' 
trainer  said  later,  "It  was  like  New  Year's 
Eve." 

"Whew,"  Magic  said.  "He  gives  you  memo- 
ries." 


"There  was  a  period  when  the  NBA  had 
lost  a  lot  of  credibility,"  said  Dick  Motta. 
the  Dallas  Mavericks'  coach.  "Our  game  was 
great,  but  some  people  In  It  weren't  stepping 
forth  with  the  liest  Imsge. 

"The  college  coaches  were  knocking  us. 
We  had  some  drug  scandals  We  had  lots  of 
contract  disputes  snd  we  had  »^««~ny  lost 
our  TV  contract  (champiooship-round 
games  as  late  as  1981  were  shown  on  a  tape- 
delay  basis.) 

"We  had  more  teams  losing  money  than 
making  money.  We  had  owners  suing  each 
other.  We  had  players  lx>yoottlng  All-Star 
Oames." 

The  product  on  the  floor  itaelf .  make  no 
mistake,  was  saved  by  the  Intioduction  of 
Magic  Johnson  and  Larry  Bird  Into  the 
league  in  the  same  epochal  season  of  1979- 
80.  Each  has  won  three  championships 
since. 

Commissioner  David  Stem,  a  brilliant 
merchandiser,  helped  at  the  Inislness  end. 
too. 

But  Erring  saved  the  league.  In  Motta's 
opinion,  in  the  public  relattons  end. 

"Julius  stepped  forward  as  prol>ably  the 
best  ambassador— whether  It  l>e  l>laek  or 


JMI 
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white,  tt  waa  IB  admitace  to  the  leaiue  at 
tte  tiBBe  Uut  be  «m  Martr  anrt  putictpat- 
•d  ta  aU  the  eharitieB.  tolkad  poatttrely. 
acted  poatttT^  vtth  bia  life  and  bla  lame." 
-We  all  Jumped  on  bia  coattailii 


_Bt  Jnat  the  diarlty  work,  though 
J  atwajm  baa  been  a  willing  spokeaman 
ftir  any  good  cauae. 

And  tt  waant  Juat  the  incredible  example 
to  footha  of  Knrtng'a  attaining  bia  college 
desioe.  IB  ymn  after  leaving  the  Univenlty 
of  MBBtefhiiBftta,  teat  aprtng. 

It  waa  tbe  |ffm»«»i  example  of  class  and 
ebanetcr  be  aet  f or  bis  taammat^,  for  all 
bla  eoDeoguea,  really,  that  aet  Ervtng  apart. 
What  be  did  irtaOe  awooirfng  and  dive-bomb- 
bm  the  net  waa  leaa  important,  finally,  than 
bow  be  *i«~n*H  himaelf  after  be  came 


He  would  became  the  NBA'a  Winston 
Ctiinyhm,  offering  in  war.  reaoluti<m;  in 
defeat.  '«fW»«w«*;  in  victory,  magnanimity. 

He  waa  cau^t  In  one  of  history's  bitter 
little  Jokea.  Tbe  76erB'  best  chance  for  a 
title  came  in  tbe  ISTOa,  wlim  Ervlng  was  a 
tiger.  But  tbe  team  waa  too  divided  then. 

When  tliey  ftaially  won.  in  1983.  after 
thne  loaaea  in  tbe  finals,  be  was  so  old.  he 
waa  ealltng  himaelf  a  "role  player." 

Some  rtde  player. 

Rather  we  should  think  of  htm  as  we 
would  a  ripening  maatopiece.  one  tliat  is  ac- 
quiring tonality  and  weathered  ntiance 
tbroa^  the  yaara. 

M^^T*^»^  bla  place  aa  a  true  professional, 
for  ««™p'«,  be  expanded  his  game  as  the 
yean  went  on.  He  picked  up  an  entirely  new 
■fcm  and  became  a  far  better  outaide  shooter 
nf^r  the  end  than  he  was  at  the  beginning 
o<  bia  career. 

Hia  defeiMe,  now  that  he  was  not  called  on 
for  io  mneh  off enae.  became  stronger. 

Ami  he  finally  would  make  the  Havlice- 
kian  switch  to  the  backcourt.  proving  his 
vetaatility. 

That  Improved  Jump  shot,  that  enbanced 
dffynr*.  In  fact,  led  him  to  win  his  Ime 
NBA  otiMnptonahip  In  storybocrfc  fashion. 

He  sooted  seven  straight  points  in  the 
final  3:01  of  the  clinching  game  against  the 
Lakenlnl983. 

"I  would  like  to  give  thanks  to  the  Cre- 
ator." Erving  said  before  entering  his  team's 
locker  room,  where  the  champagne  spewed. 
"And  not  only  for  tbe  times  we  were  victori- 
ous, liut  for  the  ttanes  we  lost.  Those  times 
buHt  our  rhury^**'  as  men.  WlUiout  what 
happened  then,  we  wouldn't  be  the  same 
now." 

TBI  LOVK-MAKBa 

"This  Is  what  would  have  happened  if 
Ernie  Banks  had  ever  gotten  to  the  World 
Serlea."  former  7Sers  General  Manager  Pat 
WilUama  said  after  Erving  at  last  won  his 
diampianship.  "The  whole  world  wanted 
tbia  to  happen  to  liim." 

But  aa  Erving  said  outside  that  riotous 
lodter  room  four  years  ago.  it  wasn't  Just 
the  triumphs,  but  also  the  tragedies  that 
forged  him.  For  be  isn't  the  most  popular 
player  ot  bia  time  because  of  his  coronet, 
taut  becauae  of  Ills  kind  heart. 

He  baa  loat  on  tbe  court,  missing  the  last 
shot  of  the  seventh  and  last  game  against 
MQwaukee  Just  last  year,  for  example. 
When  he  loat  In  the  finals  in  1982.  it  became 
too  much  for  him  and  he  wept,  he  would 
admit  later,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
brother  bad  died  of  lupus  years  ago. 

He  nrobaUy  was  surprised  by  that  be- 
cauae be  alwaya  tried  to  take  whatever  hap- 
pened in  baaketbaU  with  relative  cabn. 


ITENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

playing  career  Is  a  grain  of  salt."  be 
«iee|said.  "wboi  compared  to  reaUty.  to 
r.  to  family,  to  friends." 
so  It  was  that  be  missed  a  game  last 
so  he  oould  remain  In  Philadelphia 
to  d^ver  tbe  eulogy  at  the  funeral  of  Dave 
Zinl^f .  the  team's  public  address  announc- 
tr  fo^  moat  of  ite  history. 
Here  Is  what  Erving  said  at  that  funeral: 
"Tb  know  him  was  to  love  him.  and  I  truly 
loved  this  man.  I  knew  him  for  only  nine 
yeaii.  I  laughed  with  him.  cried  with  him. 
shartd  with  him,  dined  with  him.  chauf- 
fered  with  him.  received  advice  from  him. 
pleaded  with  him.  plotted  with  him.  ex- 
chaqged  stories  with  him.  learned  from  him. 
hugged  him.  kissed  him  and  told  him  I  loved 
him  Without  shame,  embarrassment  or  hesi- 
tatiod. 

"O^vid  was  my  grandfather,  father,  broth- 
er a^d  son  all  roUed  Into  one  giving,  sharing 
person  who  cannot  and  wUl  not  be  replaced. 
ever4  He  left  us.  after  showing  us  the  way  to 


live 


lives." 

usually  is  a  barrier  between  athlete 

irter.  But  at  the  risk  of  the  adver- 

relationship.  I  will  say  that  the  fine 

could  as  easily  apply  to  Erving  hlm- 


W^o  loves  ya.  baby?  We  all  do.  Because 
you  kave  us  canvases  to  last  our  lifetimes. 


TRlBi 


;DTE  TO  BROTHER  VINCENT 
WEBB 


to 


April  21, 1987 

kor,  I  want  to  Join  Brattwr  Vkwonfa 
in  honoring  him  for  Ma  humor, 
and  his  tove.  His  friandship  and 
halpad  many  young  people  to 
rs  can  for  their  Ives.  The  many 
wftose  Nves  he  has  touched  have 
been  bles^d.  and  we  thank  him  for  his  daily 
example  <|f  Christ's  tove  made  manifest  on 
earltv       I 


April  til,  1987 


SHAfUNG  THE  BURDEN  OF 
LATIN  DEBT 


[ON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

I  OrCALIFORinA 

■I  THE  HOtTSX  or  REPRCSXNTATIVCS 

T  Twtday.  April  21. 1987 
Ml.  BROWN  of  CaHfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
waniad  to  share  with  you  today  the  words  of 
one!  of  my  constituents.  Brother  Vincent 
WeUb,  SVD:  "For  as  long  as  I  am  able,  the  joy 
of  serving  sometx>dy  gives  me  reason  to  live." 
Sunday,  April  26,  1987.  friends  of 
Vincent  Webb  will  gather  at  the  Divine 
Seminafy  in  Riverside,  CA  to  celebrate 
anniversary  with  the  Divine  Word  Mis- 
This  will  be  a  unique  celebration  t>e- 
cauge  Brother  Vincent  is  a  unique  man:  Broth- 
er Vincent  Webb  was  the  first  black  man  in 
the  United  States  to  become  a  religious  broth- 
er in  a  Cattwik;  faith  community. 
Bother  Vincent  was  bom  April  7,  1908,  in 
I.  His  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith 
when  he  grappled  with  the  issue  of 
churches  in  ttie  South.  When  he 
to  Toledo,  OH,  at  the  age  of  17  a 
coworker  invited  him  to  mass.  He  began 
for  the  priesthood  in  1928,  but  turned 
Instead  to  helping  a  Jesuit  priest  start  a  mis- 
sion for  blacks  in  Toledo.  "Some  days  I  got 
sonMthing  to  eat  and  some  days  I  didn't,"  he 

re^lls. 

The  Divine  Word  Missionaries  offered  the 
firs^  opportunity  for  blacks  in  America  to  train 
for  the  ministry,  and  Brother  Vincent  pro- 
fesfed  his  vows  with  the  order  on  May  6, 
19^7.  Brother  Vincent  Is  being  horwred  for  his 
50  yews  of  service  to  the  Divine  Word  minis- 
try; he  has  become  a  legend  at  ttie  seminary 
in  i^iverside,  where  he  has  lived  for  the  past 
25  years.  At  the  age  of  79,  Brother  Vincent 
H&i  rises  at  3:30  &m.  to  pray  and  to  sene 
mMa  to  the  religious  community— over 
30,  XX)  meals  a  year! 


HON.  JAIME  B.FUSTER 

orpuntTOBico 
m  THl  t  HOUSX  OF  BKPBUKirTATIVSS 

:  f^iesday,  April  21. 1987 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  Nke  to 
share  wi^  you  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  an  lexceilent  op-ed  article  the  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Rafael  Hemindez  Col6n,  put>- 
lished  in  the  New  Yortc  Times  of  April  16. 
1987  entitled  "Sharing  the  Burden  of  Latin 
Debt" 

The  exchange  of  debt  for  equity  approach 
ttie  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  advances  in  his 
artk:le  cofiki  help  prevent  the  outcome  he 
feels  is  coming  about  as  a  result  of  the  rav- 
ages of  tie  current  debt  problem.  He  indi- 
cates that; 

The  result  is  that  democratic  politicians  in 
the  debtor  nations  are  taicreasingly  trapped 
between  ue  demands  of  a  dissatisfied  popu- 
lation ani  an  International  community  that 
provides  belther  markets  not  debt  service 
reUef.       | 

The  Golvemor's  warning  to  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  that  "democracy  in  Latin  America 
couM  be  in  grave  danger  if  the  debt  problem 
is  not  brovght  under  control."  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues a^iare  his  view  and  so  do  I. 

Growth!  through  equity  is  a  possible  way  out 
of  the  t^igle  of  problems  that  keep  getting 
more  coifiplex  and  intractable  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  I  hope  we  can  do  somettiing 
about  it  before  the  "breaking  point"  is  upon 
so  many  of  our  friends  and  allies  in  the  corrv 
munity  of  natkxis. 

ro  THE  BXTRDKH  OP  L4TIH  DEBT 


(By  Rafael  Hemandes  ColOn) 
Sam  Joui— Puerto  Rico  is  America's  van- 
tage poftit  for  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America,  a  bridge  Iwtween  North  and 
South,  vre  would  therefore  be  remiss  if  we 
faOed  to  warn  Washington  that  democracy 
in  Latin  <Unerica  could  l>e  in  grave  danger  if 
the  debt  problem  is  not  brought  imder  con- 
troL 

Latin  America  owes  more  than  $360  bil- 
lion to  b  uks  and  govemmmte  in  tbe  Indus- 
trialized world.  The  interest  paymente  are 
huge.  Halted  Stetes  banks  appear  deter- 
mined oot  to  extend  new  loans  to  Latin 
America^in  1986  banks  actually  took  in 
more  money  from  the  region  than  they 
loaned— «o  there  is  little  hope  that  the  flow 
of  money  out  of  the  region  will  reverse 
itseU. 

Puerto  Ricans  see  both  sides  of  the  story. 
We  understand  why  tianks  have  called  for 
austerity  measures,  yet  tbe  fact  Is  that  such 
difficult  and  politically  unsettling  measures 
have  t>eeD  in  place  In  almost  every  country 
of  Latin  America  for  the  last  three  years. 
The  result  is  that  democratic  politicians  In 


the  debtor  nations  are  IncreastaiaJy  trapped 
between  the  demands  of  a  dissatisfied  popu- 
lation and  an  International  community  that 
provides  neither  markets  nor  debt  service 
relief. 

Any  reaolutlon  must  contain  certain  key 
Ingredients.  There  must  be  some  relief  in 
the  amount  of  mtmey  debtors  are  paying  to 
service  the  debt.  At  tbe  same  time,  Latin  na- 
tions must  be  more  flexible  in  accepting 
equity  investment  in  exchange  for  del>t.  Dis- 
trust of  foreign  Inveatmente  may  have  been 
understandable  in  tbe  past,  but  foreign  In- 
vestors of  tbe  late  1980's  are  not  the  same 
as  thoae  of  the  early  1950'b.  Simultaneously, 
commercial  banks  wlU  have  to  raise  their 
sights  above  narrow  accounting  concerns  to 
beccHne  partners  in  imaginative  solutions 
tbat  can  involve  equity  as  weU  as  cash  re- 
payments. 

One  Innovative  proposal  was  recently  set 
forth  by  the  Philippine  Finance  Minister, 
Jaime  Ongpin.  asking  creditors  to  accept  a 
financial  instrument  called  Phlllppilne  In- 
vestment Notes  in  lieu  of  dollars.  As  an  in- 
centive to  the  banker  to  accept  them,  the 
notes  would  be  worth  more  in  local  currency 
than  the  dollar  value  of  tbe  interest  he 
would  have  ordinarily  received.  The  banker 
could  then  sell  the  notes  for  dollars  to  pri- 
vate investors,  who  would  turn  them  in  for 
full  face  value  in  pesos.  These  pesos  would 
in  time  be  used  to  fund  equity  investment  In 
the  Philippines. 

This  is  Just  one  Idea.  But  whatever  the 
chosen  debt  for  equity  schone.  tbe  concept 
is  the  same.  Debt,  which  is  a  drain  on  both 
the  country  and  the  bank,  is  transformed 
Into  productive  new  investment.  And  all  the 
players  gain.  The  country  saves  precious 
foreign  exchange  by  paying  In  notes;  the 
banker  vmlffads  improductlve  debt;  tbe  in- 
vestor receives  local  currency  at  a  discount. 
Above  all.  ordinary  citizens  will  see  debt 
service  payments,  which  they  are  making 
vast  sacrinces  to  meet,  t)egln  to  return  to 
their  country  as  investments  in  goods  and 
Jobs,  breaking  a  dangerous  cycle  of  despair 
that  could  conceivably  lead  to  total  debt  re- 
pudiation. 

Banks  and  debtor  nations  alike  must  rec- 
ognize the  political  and  financial  dexterity 
of  ideas  that  permit  repay  mente  to  go  for- 
ward without  badly  damaging  the  popular 
iMtse  and  long-term  growth  prospects  of  a 
country.  Equity  programs  would  require  a 
concession  from  debtors  as  well,  because  It 
would  make  them  open  their  economies  to 
foreign  investmoit.  lirlnaing  higher  growth 
rates  and  fuller  employment. 

For  too  long  the  debt  crisis  has  been 
viewed  by  Waslilngton  as  simply  a  f  taiancial 
program.  Treasury  Secretvy  James  A. 
Baker's  1988  plan  for  a  concerted  program 
of  further  infusions  raised  hopes,  but  the 
expanded  commercial  bank  lending  he  fore- 
saw—the essential  piece  of  the  puzzle- 
never  fully  materialized.  Washington  must 
now  be  rudy  to  support  mechanisms  that 
reduce  debt  service  burden  and  enhance 
long-term  growth  through  equity. 

The  case  of  Puerto  Rico  demonstrates 
that  even  a  small  Caribbean  island  can 
achieve  expansion  and  employment  through 
substantial  private  investment.  Had  we 
faced  the  pressures  of  an  inu>oeslble  debt 
burden.  Puerto  Rico  would  never  have 
achieved  Ite  success  in  economic  and  social 
devel<vment.  Tet  we  also  share  a  cultural 
and  religious  heritage  with  the  rest  of  Latin 
America.  And  what  we  aee  haiK>enlng  there 
worries  us.  For  many  nations  the  breaking 
point  is  fast  approaching. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  COAST  GUARD 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OPMZWTOKK 
IH  THX  HOV8B  OF  RKPRESUITATTVgS 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1987 

Mr.  GILMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  especially  those 
wfw  were  responsMe  for  ttie  dramatic  and 
herow  reecuo  of  ttw  37  Russians  wtw  were 
sirartded  Aboard  a  drowning  vessel's  heaving 
deck  just  210  miles  off  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey.  After  discussing  this  matter  recently 
with  a  number  of  my  constitutents,  I  believe 
that  these  valant  Coast  Guard  members  are 
deserving  of  a  special  tribute. 

The  daring  heloopter  crews,  led  by  Lt  Keith 
Comer,  LCOR.  Gary  PoU.  and  CapL  Richard 
Hardy,  braved  50-mile-arvhour  winds  and  seas 
of  up  to  25  feeL  Using  their  tramed  skills,  they 
managed  to  stage  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
rescues  in  Coast  Guard  history. 

All  of  the  Soviet  crew  was  rescued  as  the 
462-foot  ship  was  Isting  40  degrees  to  port 
rising  and  plunging  in  the  sea  with  winds  gust- 
Ing  up  to  50  miles.  Among  the  Russians  res- 
cued were  tfiree  women  and  one  small  infant 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  share 
in  expressing  our  Natton's  feelings  of  grati- 
tude, ttiankfulness,  and  respect  for  ttiese 
brave  men,  already  noted  by  the  Soviets.  Cou- 
rageous men  Nke  these  wtw  risk  tlwir  Ives  to 
protect  and  serve  our  Nation,  as  weN  as  other 
nattons  whk:h  need  our  help,  are  deaerving  of 
our  praise.  Their  efforts  shouM  not  go  un- 
ackrwwledged.  We  commend  them  for  a  iob 
well  done. 


THE  OLD  AND  YOUNG  ARENT 
FOES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mw  TOBK 
IH  TH>  HOUSE  OP  SKFEKSDITATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  original 
Member  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  have  had  numerous  occastons  to 
hear  testimony  from  William  R.  Hutton,  the  ex- 
ecutive dkector  of  the  Nattonal  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens. 

Mr.  Hutton  has  proven  himself  not  only  to 
be  a  leadbig  advocate  for  the  rights  of  our  Na- 
tton's elderty,  and  also  has,  on  several  occa- 
sions, dispt^ed  his  talents  in  print  I  am  proud 
at  this  time  to  inckide  for  the  record  a  recent 
artKle  Mr.  Hutton  submitted  to  the  New  York 
Times  on  generattonal  equity.  I  believe  this  ar- 
ticie  wHI  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  corv 
cemed  with  the  rights  and  welfare  of  not  only 
our  Natton's  young  people,  but  our  Natton's 
oWer  adults. 

[From  The  New  York  Times.  Apr.  8, 19871 

Tbx  Old  ahd  Tomio  Aasif 't  Fobs 

(By  William  R.  Hutton) 

Washihotoh.— Under  the  misleading 
rubric  of  Americans  for  Generational 
Equity,  a  new  pressure  group  Is  framing 
public-policy  questions  as  if  there  were  com- 
petition among  tbe  generatkms. 

Although  the  organization,  which  was  cre- 
ated by  Senator  David  Durenberger,  Reputv 
lican  of  MlnnesoU  and   which   has  been 
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called  "granny-basbeis"  and  tbe  "yuppte 
lobby."  claims  to  tte  working  for  increased 
f aimeaa  and  cooperation  tietween  tbe  gen- 
eratlona.  It  promotes  dlvlilvt  ness,  not 
equity.  Tbe  organisation's  solution  to  tbe 
proldem  of  poverty  anxmg  the  young  la  to 
attack  programs  tbat  help  the  okL  This 
strategy  poaea  a  danger  to  needy  dtlaens  of 
all  ages. 

Tbe  organization's  generational  equity 
thesis  Is  baaed  on  several  tactual  errors  and 
misconceptions.  Tbe  facte  are  tbese: 

1.  Older  Americans  are  not  a  group  of  af- 
fluent Idlers  taking  money  out  of  tbe  pock- 
ete  of  younger  workers  or  women  and  daQ-  • 
dren  on  welfare. 

Even  though  sailor  dtlaens  are  In  better 
financial  shape  than  they  were  10  or  M 
years  ago.  thanks  in  large  part  to  such  in- 
surance i»ograms  as  Social  Security  and 
Medicare,  there  still  are  large  pockete  of 
poverty  among  the  elderly,  particularly 
among  Hiapanics,  blacks  and  other  wonen. 

CrtUcs  of  Social  Security  and  other  tatsur- 
ance  programs  for  sailor  dtlaens  often  use 
diwrriminatingly  lower  Indexea  of  poverty 
for  the  elderly  and  Ignore  tbe  large  number 
of  near-poor  who  are  Just  over  tbe  poverty 
line,  which  Is  $4,776  for  a  stn^e  person  over 
65. 

If  accurate  statistics  on  poverty  are  used, 
our  most  needy  seniors  constitute  not  12.4 
percent  but  21.2  percent  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. No  other  age  group  has  so  many 
needy  people.  Even  thoae  outside  of  tbe 
most  needy  grom>  cannot  lie  considered  well 
off.  The  average  montlUy  Sodal  Security 
payment  for  a  retiree  is  mer^  $488;  for 
many  elderly  people,  tbe  sum  Is  much  lower. 

2.  Redistributing  resources  between  gen- 
erations does  not  guarantee  fair  treatment 
for  poor  dtizeos  of  any  age. 

Clearly,  our  society  should  be  doing  more 
to  address  tbe  shsmeful  growth  of  poverty 
among  children.  But  Sodal  Security  and 
Medicare  are  not  reaponalhle  for  this  pover- 
ty, nor  are  any  of  tbe  other  aastatanoe  pro- 
grams that  have  helped  tbe  elderly,  aa  a 
recent  study  by  the  nonpartisan  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  makea  dear. 

The  cute  in  social  programs  assisting  the 
young,  the  study  shows,  directly  result  from 
the  enonnously  rising  defense  spending  and 
from  tax  loopholes. 

3.  Sodal  Security  and  other  soitor  aasiat- 
anoe  programs  do  provide  tangible  eoonomlr 
returns. 

Without  tbe  economic  independence  that 
Social  Security  provides  for  most  older 
people,  the  burden  of  support  would  fftll 
largely  upon  younger  faaifly  members.  At 
predaely  the  time  that  adulte  are  struggling 
to  rear  and  support  their  children,  tbe  re- 
spcmsibility  for  dependent  parente  would 
create  enormous  family  streaa,  not  to  men- 
tion substantial  costs.  Were  It  not  for  Sodal 
Security,  poverty  rates  among  children 
would  more  than  triple. 

Social  Security  is  l>enefidal  to  younger 
generations  through  the  valuable  survlvws' 
benefite  and  paymente  for  disabled  young 
workers.  Then.  too.  by  encouraging  older 
workers  to  retire  In  exchange  for  compensa- 
tion. Social  Security  opens  up  Job  onxntu- 
nlties  for  younger  workers. 

In  our  highly  Interdependent  society,  it  Is 
both  normal  and  expected  that  individuals 
experience  personal  needs  tbat  only  other 
individuals  and  sodal  Institutions  can  meet. 
In  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  people  gennmlly 
both  give  and  get  aaslstance.  Tbese  bonds 
link  everyone  as  a  sodety. 

With  this  understanding,  senior  dtizras' 
organizations  have  worked  successfully  with 
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of  Uw  fhmlly  and  tbO&na  tor 
1  to  idilew  iMttar  IMnc  ■tondardi  for 
I  of  aD  MCBB*  Now,  bowever, 
Ubbymt  for  tlM  ao-eallad  tntenwwtmtlonal 
aqottjr  can  npnt  this  bolanoe  and  ooopera- 
ttoB  in  ono  fen  nraop. 

White  moat  major  ptdla  and  itudieo  indi- 
cate UtUe  evldenee  of  eanfllet  between  age 
the  work  of  ttieoe  intorieneratlonal 
lay  make  aiich  oonfllct  a  adf • 
fttlfHUnc  propbeay. 


TEBTDiONIAL  IN  HONOR  OF 
JULIUS  OIUS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 


JM  XHBBOUBB  Of 


'ATIVXS 


Tueadaw.  AptU  21. 1987 

Mr.  lAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Oparttar.  I  would 
Hia  to  bring  to  Itia  aHanWon  of  my  dMirv- 
guiihad  colaiguaa.  the  toalimonial  dinner 
honorinQ  one  of  my  personal  friends  who  is 
of  the  Ventura  County,  CA.  Star 
Tribute  ia  baino  paid  to  Juius  for 
his  (nsny  years  of  oonsiatent  and  positive  irv- 
voiwemeni  in  Ventura  County  affairs. 

Julus  Gius  was  bom  in  FMMnks.  AK,  in 
1911  and  anived  in  Ventura  County  in  1960. 
IHe  <|ulckly  became  an  involved  and  influential 
mambar  of  tlie  oonsnunKy.  ite  has  editad  ttw 
Ventura  County  Star  Free  r>ress  ainoe  coniing 
to  Venkn  and  haa  served  on  many  boards 
for  ttw  peat  27  yeers. 

Hie  many  dvic  dutiee  have  included  his 
being  a  feualee  of  the  Community  RtomoriaJ 
HaepMal  since  1962;  a  member  of  the  Ventura 
FMary  Oub  since  1961,  receiving  their  Paul 
nama  Msowanip;  a  member  or  me  Doaro  or 
dfceclori  of  the  Ventura  County  Symplwny  As- 
sodelion  for  owsr  25  yeers;  a  director  of  ttw 
tormer  Communlly  Chest  snd  of  the  present 
Ventura  County  Community  Way;  1965  chair- 
man of  ttw  Boy  Scout  sustaining  fund  drive; 
«id  1965  chrinnan  of  the  YMCA  ca«]ital  cam- 
paign fund  for  a  swimming  pod.  In  addWon, 
he  craaled  the  Star  Free  Press  "Beli  Ringsr 
Cwnpeign"  which  hes  raised  over  $250,000 
for  the  Setvation  Army's  work  in  Ventura 
County.  Julua  haa  been  a  member  of  the  Boy 
Scout  Qoldan  Condor  Commiltoe  from  1981- 
87;  honored  by  the  Oiai.  CA.  feetivals  for  con- 
tinuing support  of  that  organization;  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspa- 
per EdMors  for  the  past  38  years.  As  a 
member  of  lite  Society  of  Newspeper  EdHors, 
tw  waa  ctioaen  aa  one  of  15  memtiers  to  rep- 
raaant  them  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Julua  haa  been  merried  to  his  wonderful 
wMe  Qsl  for  46  plus  yeers.  The  couple  have  a 
son  Qary  and  a  daughter  BartMva  They  also 
have  five  grandcWMren.  He  envoys  playing  a 
Mte  golf  «id  trsfveia  as  much  as  poealble. 

Aa  you  can  aee  Julua  rict)ly  deeerves  this 
testimonial  for  al  that  Iw  haa  given  to  Ventura 
County.  Please  join  wNh  me  in  extendMig  the 
very  best  wishes  of  tfte  IHouse  to  a  very  im- 
portant man  in  my  community,  my  friend  Julus 
Giua. 
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CdlOCENDINO  THE  lOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  FHTTAOKfiPHIA 
9LBCTRIC  CO.'S  YOUTH 

DEBATE 


HON.  TOOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 

or  PUtaS  I LVAJRA 

or  TRX  Hovsi  or  i 


trie 


Tuesday,  AprU  21, 19S7 

FOGUETTA.  tM.  Speitor,  thie  coming 
SaMaday,  Apr!  25,  martcs  tfie  10th  anniversery 
of  f  Ntadsiptiia  Elocliic  Co.'s  Youth  Debato  on 
Em  rgy.  I  want  to  commend  Phladelphie  Eleo- 
Co.,  and  in  particuiar  the  Energy  Educa- 
Advieoiy  Cound,  for  sponsoring  wtiat  ia 
urwtarsalty  recognized  as  a  maior  educational 
real  uroe  arKl  a  true  pul)lc  service  in  tfte  PtiHa- 
aei|  ma  commurny. 

Tpe  Youth  Debate  on  Energy  haa  become 
-  iportant  forum  for  the  dtocuaslon  of  one 
of  fw  most  innportant,  continuing  issues  ttiis 
Nation  faces— ulilzation  of  energy  rasources. 
Thif  event  has  boon  reapongWo  for  exposing 
of  Ptiladelphia  area  high  sctwol 
to  the  importance  of  a  worluble 
pdcy  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
.  of  achieving  such  a  pdcy. 

Tt^  year's  detMte  topic  is  espedaly  timely. 
Thfl  students  wiH  debato  whether  tfie  Federal 
Government  stwuld  impose  a  $5  per-barrel 
tax  on  imported  ol.  As  all  of  us  wfw  serve  in 
thiai  Chamber  are  aware,  this  is  a  highly  oom- 
ploi  and  hotly  contested  issue.  Clearly,  ttw 
debkto's  participants  will  further  develop  their 
skllv  for  researcfi,  analysis,  and  critical  tftinic- 
ing.. 

I  ido  not  exaggerate  wften  I  say  this  Youth 
Dellrte  on  Energy  Program  is  important  The 
ger^tion  that  has  t>een  making  ttiis  Illation's 
enctgy  decisions,  our  generation,  was  woefuHy 
unprepared  wtien,  in  1973.  the  Organizalion  of 
PeHoleum  Exporting  Countries  cut  off  this  Na- 
tiofifsoil  supply. 

R)nns  Kke  the  Youth  DetMte  on  Energy 
shatw  us  out  of  complacency.  By  having  tfie 
students  of  today  address  the  difficult  and 
corlroversial  ertergy  pnMerm  confronting  us 
no«f,  we  ensure  ttwt  tiw  next  generation  of 
entfgy  decisionmakers  wHI  be  better  prepared 
to  aieet  the  challenges  arxl  controversies  of 
tttejfuture. 

Oebato,  as  it  is  used  and  practiced,  devel- 
ops ttw  ability  of  peopto  to  govern  them- 
selwes.  It  is  no  accident  that  free  speech  and 
freadom  of  a8semt)ly,  tfie  raw  ingredtents  of 
deiiate,  are  enshrined,  ahxig  with  relgton,  in 
our  Constitulwn's  first  amerximent  We  as  a 
people  how  dearly  to  the  belief  that  in 
Thqmas  Babington  Macaulay's  words,  "Men 
are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a  questton  rightly, 
as  tvtwn  they  dtecusa  it  freely." 

So,  when  young  peopto  become  involved  in 
a  |>rogram  Hke  Philadelphia  Electrk:  Co.'s 
Yoyth  DetMte  on  Energy,  it  is  not  just  an  aca- 
deifiic  exercise,  it  is  an  advancement  of  our 
ideAls  toa  newgerwratna 

ihe  Youth  DetMte  on  Er>ergy  is  a  difficult 
urKlertaking.  On  tfiis,  the  10th  anniversary  of 
thtt  program,  I  want  to  recognize  and  con- 
gratulate Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  the  mem- 
t>eiB  of  ttw  Erwrgy  Educatnn  Advisory  Courv 
dl,  and  the  high  school  participants  over 
ttwee  past  10  years,  from  wtwse  erwrgy  arxl 
ha«l  work  we  all  benefit 
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JACKIE  ROBINSON:  A  MAN  FOR 
ALL  SEASONS 


.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 


OrCAUVOBMXA 

BotTsi  or  acPBaaDrTATivaB 
Twudav.  April  21. 1987 

Mr.  D^UUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  laat  Wednea- 
dey,  Aprf  15,  martcad  the  401h  enniveraary  of 
Jacitie  RObtoaon's  first  sppoararKe  in  a  maiv 
loanmi  tiaaabal  oame.  aa  the  atMlino  fM 
hoBomati  for  ttw  Brooidyn  Dodgers.  It  was  a 
event  in  tiw  fiistory  of  America's 
but  aadiy,  events  of  recant 
months  document  ttwt  we  stW 
have  a  Mng  way  to  go  to  acfiieve  equity  end 
fairness  [in  basetMll,  much  lees  society  at 
large.     \ 

Jackie  Rotitoson  ought  to  be  renwmtwred 
es  muchi  more  ttwn  a  greet  beaebel  player 
wfw  deservedly  betongs  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
at  Cooparstown.  He  was  a  great  attilete  but 
more  im0ortant  he  was  a  man  wtw  spent  an 
Ite  trying  to  get  this  ftatton  to  Uve 
up  to  thi  Moein  professed  in  our  Dedaratkx) 
of  Indepandence.  ttwt  all  are  aeated  equal. 

He  wap  bom  youngest  of  five  chiklrsn  on 
January  81,  1919  in  Cairo,  GA.  A  year  later 
his  mother,  MaNle,  seeking  a  better  Nte  for  her 
chlMren.  {took  them  to  Pasadena.  CA.  But  the 
of  race  prejudtoe  prevailed  even 
State  at  ttiat  time.  For  exampto, 
a  k)cal  judge  ordered  the  Pasa- 
dena putiKc  swimming  pools  to  be  desegregat- 
ed, ttw  4ity  government  retaliated  by  purging 
all  blacky  from  the  city  payroll.  Orw  of  the  vic- 
tims waa  ktock  Robinson,  Jackie's  oMer 
brottwr,  wfw  had  just  returned  from  ttw  1936 
Beriin  Sunmer  Olympics  wfwre  he  had  won  a 
silver  madal  in  ttw  220-nwter  dash,  finishing 
second  to  ttw  immortal  Jesee  Owerw. 

It  was! in  soutfwm  CaNfomia,  first  at  junior 
college  and  then  at  UCLA,  that  he  honed  the 
incredible  skills  that  made  him  protMbly  the 
finest  all-^ound  attilete  of  tils  era — or  any  era 
in  ttw  history  of  modem  sport  Most  ardent 
basetMll  fans  can  dto  his  10-year  nwjor 
leegue  qareer  stetistks,  starting  with  lifetime 
batting  alrerage  of  .311  and  a  1949  Most  Val- 
uet>to  Player  Award  year  ttwt  inchided  a  .342 
batUng  coverage  cfiamptonship  with  124  runs- 
battad-in,  However,  many  peopto  do  not  real- 
ize, or  tiive  forgotten,  ttwt  tMsetMH  may  liave 
been  his  least  proficient  sport  If  you  wouM 
not  bolQve,  ttwn  corakler  some  of  his  ottwr 
athletic  achievenwrrts  wfiito  an  undergraduate 
student  »  UCO  during  the  years  1939-1941: 

1.  As  a  baskeltMH  player  he  twne  led  ttw 
Pacific  doast  Conference  (now  the  PAC-10)  in 
scoring.  jOrw  opposing  coach  called  him  ttw 
best  besitetbell  player  In  the  United  States; 

2.  As  a  footlMH  halfback  he  averaged  11 
yards  p9  carry  in  his  junnr  year,  leadrig  the 
editor  oflSporte  Weekly  to  write:  "He  is  prob- 
at>ly  the!  greatest  ball  carrier  on  ttw  gridiron 
today."; 

3.  He  ifna  ttw  NCAA  king-jump  champton  in 
1940;     I 

4.  In  between  cdege  basetMll  games,  he 
also  maiiaged  to  win  ttw  Pacific  Coast  inter- 
coUegiata  golf  champtonsiilp; 
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5.  Playing  during  ttw  segrogatod  era  of 
tannia,  he  raactwd  the  aemiWnais  of  the  Na- 
ttonal  Negro  Temia  Tourrwment; 

6.  Contrary  to  ttw  recent  incredUy  insonsi 
five  remartcs  by  Mr.  Alex  Campania,  former 
vkw  presMent  of  ttw  l-A.  Dodgers,  about 
blacka  lacking  aufficient  twoyancy  to  be  good 
swimmers,  he  was  alao  a  UCLA  swimming 
cfwmpton  at  a  variety  of  dManoea. 

But  It  is  Jackie  Robinson,  ttw  cnnader  for 
equal  opportunity  ttwt  I  admire  even  more. 
When  he  was  caNed  into  miltary  servkw  short- 
ly after  ttw  attack  on  Peari  Harbor,  he  appNed 
for  Officer  CwidMate  School  [OCS]  at  Fort 
Rney.  KS.  Despite  his  oolege  background  and 
high  test  scores,  he  was  rejected  for  admis- 
ston.  He  protested  ttw  racist  diacrimtoatton  to 
a  feltow  black  soMier  stetkxwd  ttwre— Joe 
Louis,  ttwn  heavyweight  cfwmpton  of  ttw 
wortd.  Louis  informed  Tnjman  Gtoeon,  a  black 
adviser  to  ttw  War  Department  They  respond- 
ed by  reversing  this  racist  polcy  at  Fort  Riley, 
thus  initialing  the  eventual  desegregatwn  of  all 
the  Armed  Foroea. 

After  receiving  his  commissfon  as  an  Army 
second  Keuteiwnt  Robinson  was  made 
morato  officer  for  ttw  tilack  troops  at  Fort 
RHey.  He  immediately  attempted  to  increese 
the  numtwr  of  seats  for  t)iack  troops  and  ttwir 
dependents  at  ttw  segregated  Post  Exchange 
[PX].  His  efforts  were  successful,  but  not 
before  he  had  engaged  in  a  telepfwrw  shout- 
ing nwtch  witti  a  ranking  white  officer  who, 
ttiinking  Robinson  was  white,  saM:  "How 
virouMyou  Kke  to  have  your  wita  sitting  next  to 
a  nigger?" 

He  was  barred  from  playing  on  ttw  Fort 
Riley  baseball  team,  wtvch  was  segregated.  In 
retaNatton,  he  refused  to  play  for  ttw  post 
foottMll  team  wftich  was  integrated,  even  after 
a  cotonel  ordered  him  to  play.  As  a  conse- 
quence, he  was  soon  transfenad  to  Fort 
Hood,TX 

White  serving  at  Fort  Hood,  on  July  6, 1944, 
1  month  after  the  D-Day  invasion  of  Norman- 
dy to  Ktwrate  westem  Europe,  and  11  years 
before  Roea  Paria  refused  a  similar  racist 
comnwnd  on  a  IMontgomery.  AL  bus,  Lieuterv 
ant  Robiiwon  was  ordered  by  a  military  bus 
driver  to  get  to  ttw  beck  of  the  Ixis  wtwre  ttw 
ootorad  peopto  betong.  Knowing  ttwt  ttw  War 
Depertment  had  recently  ordered  ttw  desegre- 
gatk)n  of  miltary  buaes,  he  vetwmentty  re- 
fused, even  ttwugh  ttw  Miltary  Police  and  ttw 
base  provost  marshal  sktod  witti  ttw  driver.  As 
a  consequence  he  was  court-marttaied  for  in- 
autwrdtoatton  and  ttveaterwd  with  a  distionor- 
abte  discharge.  He  persisted  in  his  rights— and 
he  won  acquittal  on  aU  ctwrges.  The  Arniy 
was  afraM  to  put  up  any  kxtger  witti  a  racial 
crusader,  so  they  gave  him  an  horaratito  dis- 
charge in  November  1944. 

IronkMlly,  hia  consistent  dtaplay  of  courage 
in  the  face  of  adversity  made  him  Branch 
Rickey's  prime  candtoate  for  launching  twse- 
baH's  great  experiment  Rickey  toW  him  he 
had  been  selecled  because:  "I  want  a  player 
witti  gute  enough  not  to  fight  back"  when  sub- 
jected to  racial  stors  and  deHwrate  attempts 
to  iiijure  film.  By  mutual  corwent  Roixrwon 
agreed  to  remain  slant  for  3  years,  in  order  to 
gain  acceptance  as  a  profeeakxwl  peer,  ttius 
prying  open  ttw  door  for  olfwr  talented  black 
players.  We  can  only  imagirw  wlwt  he  suf- 
fered and  wtwt  fw  endured  during  tttat  period. 
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Ttw  persorwl  td  was  immense,  both  to  his 
pride  and  to  his  twaMti;  tfwra  is  rw  doulit  in 
my  mind  ttwt  it  oonWbutad  to  tils  eerty  death 
at  ttw  rolattvoly  young  age  of  53. 

Long  after  he  left  basebal.  Jackie  Robinson 
oonttnued  to  speak  out  for  the  cause  of  racial 
equaWy  and  aodal  jualioe.  Although  one  of  Its 
tosdkig  spokesmen  end  fund-raieers,  in  1967 
tw  angered  ttw  tiiack  estiiblsfiment  by  resigrv 
ing  in  protest  from  ttw  NAACP  because  of  Ms 
dominatton  by  a  dque  of  ttw  OU  Guard  and 
its  failure  to  include  younger,  mora  progres- 
sive voices.  In  1960  tw  dedrwd  an  invMalion 
to  an  oto-timars  game  at  Yankee  Stadkim  be- 
cauae,  as  he  wrote: 

My  pride  in  my  blartmfas  and  my  disap- 
pointment In  IwaelMll'B  attitudes  requires 
ttiat  until  I  see  genuine  interest  in  Inealdng 
the  iMrrlen  ttiat  deny  aooeeB  to  manaserial 
and  front  offloe  positions.  I  will  say  no  to 
such  requests. 

However,  in  1972.  he  rotontod,  in  order  to 
commemorate  ttw  20tt)  anniversary  of  hia  his- 
toric entry  into  major  leegue  basebel.  On  Oc- 
tober 15  of  ttwt  year,  at  Riverfront  Stadhim  in 
Qndnrwti.  he  threw  out  ttw  first  pitch  to  open 
ttw  second  game  of  ttw  Wortd  Series  be- 
tvireen  ttw  dndnrwti  Reds  and  ttw  Oakland 
Attilelics.  Nirw  days  later  he  was  dead  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Fifteen  yeers  after  his  doeth.  end  40  yeers 
after  he  broke  ttw  cotor  barrier  in  major 
league  basetMll,  Jackie  Rotiinson  leaves 
behind  a  legacy  of  courage  and  committnent 
to  make  ttiis  worU  a  better  place  for  all  in 
wtiich  to  live  and  tove.  Yes.  he  was  truly  a 
credit  to  his  race— ttw  human  race.  For  that  I 
will  always  honor  and  respect  him. 


WORLD  POPULA'nON 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

ormcHioAR 

ni  TBI  HOT7SI  OP  SKFBXSBrXATIVIS 

Tuesday,  April  21. 1987 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mnhigan.  Mr.  Speeker.  I  am 
very  pleased  ttiat  the  State  of  MkMgan  has 
joirwd  with  at  least  35  ottwrs  in  s  bipertisan 
effort  to  declare  ttw  week  of  April  20  ttvough 
25  as  "Worid  Populatton  Awareness  Week." 

Wortd  Populatton  Awareness  Week  vrM  be 
merited  in  MtaNgen,  as  K  wll  in  other  States, 
by  a  series  of  forums  and  conferences.  Ttwse 
gattwrings— to  be  heW  in  k^cfiigan  at  Ferris 
State  CoMege.  Kaiamazoo  Cdage.  and  ttw 
University  of  Mnfiigan  in  Aim  Arbor,  among 
other  places— are  designed  to  promote  a 
broader  understandtog  of  ttw  harmful  impact 
of  high  poputatton  growtti  rates  on  the  socto- 
eoonomk:  devetopment  of  many  devetoping 


It  is  important  to  encourage  ttiis  understand- 
ing twth  within  devetoping  and  industrial  na- 
ttons.  It  is  important  so  ttwt  indhnduais  are 
abto  to  impiement  ttwir  desires  about  family 
size.  It  is  important  in  order  ttwt  peoples 
ttvoughout  ttw  wortd  sre  advlaed  of  ttw  impK- 
cation  of  rapto  populatiom  growtti  rates  for 
ttw  wel-being  of  ttwir  own  famias  and  ttw 
natton  in  wtiich  ttwy  Ive.  There  is  no  singte  or 
simpto  approach  in  mooting  ttw  ctwUenge  so 
ttwt  a  week  set  askte  for  awarerwes  takes  on 
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I  am  very  pteaaed  ttwl  MkNgan  la  a  part  of 
ttiis  effort  and  I  am  proud  to  join  my  co^ 
leagues.  Senators  Carl  Levm  and  Donald 
RcQLE,  in  supporting  Houae  Joint  nsaoluion 
148  and  Senate  Joint  flaeolulion  68  to  daaig- 
nato  ttw  week  of  April  20-25  naJonaly  aa 
Wortd  Poputatton  Awarsnees  Week. 

I  vwert  Gov.  Jim  Btenctwitf  s  prodamalion 
in  ttw  Record: 

PaOCLAMATIOa  OP  THE  SXATS  OT  MXCBiaUl 

Qovemor  James  J.  Blanrhard  liereiiy 
iasues  this  Executive  Dedaratten  in  Obaerv- 
ance  of  AprO  SO-SS,  1087,  as  "World  Popular 
ti<m  Awameas  Week." 

The  woiid's  populatton  has  reached  6  l>il- 
Uon  and  ia  growtng  at  an  unprecedented 
rate  of  87  mUllon  a  year.  Rapid  popnlattrm 
growth  causes  or  intenaiflsa  a  wide  range  of 
grave  proldems  in  our  devdoptna  wortd.  in- 
cluding oivlronmental  degradation,  urban 
deterioration,  unemptoyment.  malnutrition, 
hunger,  reaouroe  dqdetlmi  and  economic 
stagnation. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  10  mUllan  infant 
deaths  and  25  percent  of  the  800,000  mato'- 
nal  deaths  that  occur  each  year  around  the 
world  could  lie  prevented  if  voluntary  child 
qMctng  and  matifmal  health  programs  were 
substantially  expanded. 

Some  500  millkm  people  in  our  world  want 
and  need  family  p'«""«"g  but  do  not  bave 
aooeas  or  means  to  such  services.  Ttw  United 
Statee  has  lieen  a  leading  advocate  of  the 
Universally  recognised  human  right  of  cou- 
ples to  determine  and  slae  snd  sparing  of 
their  families. 

Therefore,  I,  Jsmes  J.  Blanchard,  Oover- 
nor  of  the  State  of  Iflchlgan.  do  hereby  de- 
clare April  20  through  25,  1M7.  as  Worid 
Pi^ulatton  Awareness  Week  in  Michigan  I 
encourage  all  dttaens  to  reflect  upon  the 
consequences  of  overpopulatton,  and  to  join 
me  in  commemorating  this  important  ol>- 
servsnce. 

Oiven  under  my  band  on  this  ninetemth 
day  of  liarch  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hunderd  and  eighty-seven 
and  of  the  Commonwealth  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one. 

Jamb  J.  BiJ>irrH*ai>. 

Qovernor. 


OIPTED  EDUCAHON  PRESS 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 


'ATim 


OPMSWTCMX 
IH  THB  BOU8I  OF 

Tuesday.  April  21, 1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speeker.  Gifted  Educatton 
Press  is  a  newsletler  publshed  of  gifled  and 
talented  educatton.  I  recentty  had  tfw  pleasure 
of  reading  ttiis  newsletter,  and  wish  to  com- 
mend it  to  ttw  attantkxi  of  my  coloeguea.  I 
also  wish  to  recognize  ttw  fine  work  of  Ha 
publstwr.  Maurice  D.  Fisher. 

As  our  Natton  becomes  increasingly  aware 
of  the  crittcal  importance  of  educalton.  and 
ttw  need  to  fuly  devetop  ttw  potemtal  of  each 
and  every  dttzen,  we  must  es^iand  and 
strsngttwn  our  commitment  to  educational 
programa.  Nowtwre  ia  ttwt  more  sptMrent 
ttwn  in  ttw  area  of  gifted  and  talenlad  educa- 
tion. "Gifled  itudents  rwed  to  tw  chalenged 
t>y  courses  of  study  which  reoogniw  ttwir  spe- 
cific learning  needs  and  encourage  ttwm  to 
strive  for  excelence,"  twglna  orw  articto  In  the 
newaietler.  The  articto  contlnuaa  t>y  dtacuseing 
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dsRns  pfB- 

oonMbuHons  our  Ndion 

PwtMfw  Maurice  Fisher 

in  molher  wttde  when  he  wrote, 

of  education  torttwgmed  is  to 

to  dtooover  ttte  worlds  others 

tttese  dtocoveries  to 

perspectives  on  their 

However,  the  need  for  a  strengthened  Fed- 
eral oommMment  for  gifted  and  talented  edu- 
cMton  was  best  daaoribed  in  an  article  outlin- 
ing tie  need  for  devetoping  a  rigorous  curricu- 
lum for  the  giflsd.  As  my  coHeagues  read  part 
of  the  ailicie  printed  batow,  I  urge  support  for 
my  bM,  H.R.  543,  to  prmMe  more  effective 
and  more  spedHc  educational  services  to  our 
Naion's  gifted  mi  talentod  students—stu- 
dsnla  who  could  very  wel  hold  the  icey  to  the 
future  of  oiv  Nation,  and  that  of  the  entire 


ICucb  too  frequently,  one  snawer  for 
*— ^*««"g  gifted  students  In  school  Is  to 
simply  give  mme  work,  or  insist  oo  the  com- 
pletion of  tasks  and  assignments  at  m  faster 
rate.  Another  apmtwch  educators  take  with 
these  students  Is  the  "bread  and  circus"  one, 
where  the  gifted  are  ttpt  busy  with  activi- 
ties which  are  mote  entertaining  than  edu- 
^H«w«i  Both  approaches  widely  miss  the 
mark  of  what  gifted  students  should  expect 
and  receive  from  an  educational  program. 

The  article  oonlinues  with  an  essay  to  grad- 
uating seniors: 

It  is  poasilile  that  you  may  l>ecome  the 
best-informed  generation  in  history— quan- 
titatively. It  is  also  frighteningly  possible 
that  yoa  could  turn  out  to  t>e  one  of  the 
wofst  educated  generations— qualitatively. 
There  have  been  times  when  far  fewer 
people  were  educated,  twit  when  those  few 
received  an  education  in  depth  unmatched 
today.  You  could  be  cuned  with  Informa- 
tion without  wisdom,  with  data  without  di- 
rection. Tou  could  wind  up  programming 
mi»hfai««  without  knowing  the  implications 
of  tbeir  use.  for  naively  handling  instru- 
ments more  sophisticated  than  yourselves. 


ROBERT  ROYCmSR  RETIRES 


JMI 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcAurouTu 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPBgSXHTATlVES 

Tuaday.  AprU  21. 1987 

Mr.  LAQOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  re- 
Vrsment  of  Robert  "Bob"  Royster  as  district 
martager  for  the  PacHic  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Bob  was  reaponsi)le  for  one  of  the  most  di- 
veraMed  local  office  service  territories  In  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  aystem.  The  territory  in- 
ckidea  the  communilies  of  Santa  Maria,  Qua- 
dak^e,  Solvang,  Buellton,  Lompoc,  and 
Nipomo  Meaa,  where  PG&E  serves  more  than 
48,000  customers. 

Bob  began  his  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  career 
in  1951  as  a  map  draftsman.  FoNowing  a  2- 
yaar  leave  of  abaorKo  for  Army  service  in 
Korea,  he  resumed  his  career  in  San  Francis- 
co aa  a  sentor  map  draftsman  and  progressed 
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1968  Bob  was  appoMad  dhMon  marttet- 
in  Salnaa.  part  of  ttw  compa- 
VaUeys  OMstoa  Five  years  later 
named  Paao  Robloa  manager  in  the 
dMsion.  In  April  1980  Bob  was  promot- 
Santa  Maria  dMrict  manager. 
B«b  is  a  graduate  of  l-leetd  College  in  San 
FnuKisco  with  a  bachetor  of  science  degree 
in  cM  engineering  arxi  has  completed  numer- 
ous icareer-oriented  courses  both  tfvough  Pa- 
cific Gas  &  Electric  arxl  outside  the  company. 
For  years.  Bob  has  been  active  in  \he 
Unitad  Way  of  Vne  central  coast,  last  year  he 
was  general  campaign  chairman.  He  is  also 
active  in  the  Elks  Ckjb,  Rotary  Club,  Ctiamber 
of  Qommerce  Military  Affairs  Committee,  Tax- 
payers Associattoa  Salvatkxi  Army,  Junior 
Achlavement  Valley  Devetopers,  and  Santa 
Valley  Republicans. 

and  his  wife,  Marita,  have  two  chiMren, 
of  Salinas  and  James  wtK>  is  with  the 
based  in  Germany. 
Bob  is  retiring  from  PG&E,  he  will 
conlnue  to  serve  the  community,  and  next 
July  wHI  become  executive  director  of  ttie 
Santa  Maria  Devetopers  Associatton.  On 
behtif  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  I'd  like 
to  obnvey  my  congratulations  to  Bob  Royster 
upodi  his  very  successful  career,  and  to  wish 
him  well  in  his  new  one. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  STATE  DE- 
ITMENT        AUTHORIZATION 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  HKW  MXZICO 
THE  HOUSX  OF  BEFRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1987 

RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wHI  be  in- 
ing  an  amerxlment  to  the  State  Depart- 
mert  authorizatton  bill  which  points  out  the 
depa9rat)ie  human  rights  atxjses  in  two  courv 
trie^  wfK>se  ideotogies  encompass  tfie  left  and 
right  of  tf>e  poiWcai  spectrum— Etfwopia  and 
Paraguay,  respectively. 

Efitopia  is  njled  by  Chairman  Mengistu 
Hail^Mariam  who  exercises  absolute  power 
ovet  the  matorrty  of  Ettitopians.  The  ability  of 
tne  Mengistu  regime  to  maintain  itself  in 
power  Is  based  on  the  convtotion  of  most  Ethi- 
opians tiiat  It  is  prepared  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  continue  in  power. 
Etfitopia's  record  on  human  rights  remains  de- 
ptoifibie.  Ethtopians  have  no  civil  or  poiitk^l 
freefloms  and  no  institutions  or  laws  to  protect 
ttiet  human  rights.  Over  1  million  Ethtopians 
have  fled  Vhe  country,  many  preferring  Kfe  in 
refitoee  camps.  There  were  rotable  reports  in 
19fli  of  the  executton  of  approximately  60  po- 
Ntwfl  prisoners  in  October  1985.  None  of  the 
exe^ed  is  krK>wn  to  have  twen  granted  a 
trial;  much  less  an  appeal,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  never  adviowledged  the  exectJtions 
nor  attempted  to  justify  ttiem. 

Similarly,  ttw  authoritarian  government  of 
Paraguay  has  an  equally  sorry  record.  As  in 
paal  years,  ttiere  were  credibte  charges  that 
pol|»  auttKxities  had  tortured  arxi  physically 
abtised  prisor>ers.  Ttie  state  of  siege  provision 
of  the  Constitutton,  in  effect  almost  without 
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mienupw  n  snce  iwew,  provnaa  lor  oeianaon 
of  IrtdMc  uala  wittmut  trial  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  The  poKoe  foroea  raguiafly 
arrest  and  hoW  persona  arbNrarty,  cMng  var- 
iously thc^  state  of  siege  aulhorily,  Paraguay's 
"antisulyversive"  statute,  or,  aa  was  the  caae 
in  most  sf  the  detentions  wfiich  occurred  in 
1986,  offering  no  raltonale. 

Mr.  Spfsaker,  theee  human  rights  abuaes 
year  aftet  year  are  inexcusable.  I  have  taken 
ttie  Itoerty  of  selecting  countries  from  differ  out 
politk»l  i^totogies  to  emphasize  ttte  point  that 
the  United  States  cannot  tolerate  this  Idnd  of 
inhuntana  actton  on  the  part  of  any  goverrv 
ment  For  this  reason,  I  am  requesttog  tfiat  my 
amerKlment  be  adopted  as  a  token  of  our  out- 
rage over  tt)ese  events,  and  to  emphasize 
that  we  will  continually  speak  out  against  gov- 
errwnents  such  as  Ettiiopia  and  Paraguay  tfwt 
feel  ttiey  can  torture  arid  maim  ott>er  human 
beings.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 


MR.  FOWLER'S  MARKETPLACE 


DITEB 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 


OP  WASHmoToir 
I  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATiyES 


Tuesday,  April  21,  1987 

Mr.  SW IFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  lil(e  a  scene 
out  of  an  oM  Lucy  sfH>w.  The  pompous  Gale 
Gordon,  swatt>ed  In  dignity  and  high  dudgeon, 
makes  a  grand  exit  statement  arKl  ttien 
marches  determinedly  out  a  door— right  into 
the  closet 

For  the  past  6  years  Mark  Fowler  has  t>een 
ctiairman  of  ttie  Federal  Commuracations 
Commiss^.  For  those  6  years  he  has 
preachedland  pounded  the  point  that  the  mar- 
Icetplace  proviides  all  tfie  answers  to  mass 
communinitton  questtons.  For  6  years  he  has 
demolished  regulattons  that  he  stoutly  claimed 
interfered  with  the  American  public's  ability  to 
choose  fbr  Itself  wliat  it  wished  to  hear  and 
see  on  Atnerica's  airwaves.  For  6  years  he's 
denounced  the  view  that  there  is  an  appropri- 
ate role  Ibr  Government  in  defining  some  pa- 
rameters to  the  put>lic  interest 

But  last  Friday,  in  his  last  day  in  office,  Mark 
Fowler  marched  proudly  to  tfie  exit  door  of  his 
tenure  at  the  FCC,  planted  his  foot  firmly  on 
the  tMnara  peel  of  self  righteousness,  and 
took  a  pratfall  worthy  of  Chevy  Ctiase. 

Mark  fowler's  last  act— inconsistent  with 
everyttiing  he's  asserted  these  many  years — 
was  to  sftve  us  from  ourselves.  It  seens  that 
after  assuring  anyone  wtw  woukj  listen  to  him 
ttiat  the  ^narketplace  worited  perfectly  and  a 
perfect  v*orM  wouto  leave  it  atone  to  do  its 
magic,  Mt^.  Fowler's  last  act  was  to  endorse- 
worse  yet,  advocate — massive  intrusion  of  the 
Commtoaion  into  programming  policies  of 
every  broadcasting  stetton  in  the  Nation  in 
order  to  protect  people  from  at>errattons  of 
the  vaunted  martcetplace. 

In  recdnt  years  there  has  been  an  unfortu- 
nate der^mnstratton  of  some  peopto's  affinity 
for  naugl^y  words  and  adolescent  smut  In  re- 
sponse ^owiler  led  the  Commisston  far  beyond 
merely  ^^tling  Government  parameters  for 
minimum  service  to  ttie  put>lic  into  wtiat  is 
dearly  government  censorsiiip  of  program 
content  itself . 
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I've  never  agreed  with  Marie  Fowler  that 
there  Is  no  place  for  reasonable  regutatton 
that  woukJ  benefit  both  the  people  and  the  in- 
dustry. The  Howard  Stems  of  broadcasting— 
who  confused  shock  vahie  with  wit  and 
smarmy  innuendo  with  humor— are  an  emt>ar- 
rassmeni  They  are  the  worst  American  broad- 
casting has  to  offer.  But  ttieir  very  existence 
demonstrates  one  weakness  in  ttie  unfettered 
nutfketplace  theory,  and  Mr.  Fowler  has  now 
acknowledged  that  in  the  most  artk»lato  of 
ways— t>y  his  acttons. 

Yet  the  smut  jockeys  are  not  the  only  things 
ttiat  a  Commisskxi  might  conclude  need  at- 
tention. For  example,  in  a  fever  of  deregulato- 
ry  passton  the  Commisston  swept  away  a  little 
rule  about  which  no  one  had  ever  raised  any 
concern  at  all.  The  rule  said  that  if  you 
choose  to  buy  a  broadcasting  station  you 
were  accepting  a  special  responsibility  con- 
tained in  the  1934  law  to  serve  in  the  "public 
interest  and  necessity."  Therefore,  you  could 
not  traffic  in  Hcensee— buy  a  stetton  like  a 
pori(  belly  and  then  trade  it  off  quKkly  for 
wtiatever  profit  you  could  glean  without  a  mo- 
ment's thought  for  the  public. 

That  anti-trafficking  rule  sensed  the  publk: 
well.  Since  its  removal  t>y  ttie  Commisston  the 
public  interest  has  suffered.  Mr.  Fowler's 
major  defense  for  his  acttons — made  most  re- 
cently in  a  fervid  stetement  to  broadcasters  at 
their  Dallas  convention  last  month — was  tfiat 
the  action  has  increased,  not  their  servtoe  to 
the  public,  but  the  value  of  ttie  Government  li- 
censes. The  only  logical  implication  of  such  a 
remark  is  that  broadcasters  should  now  cash 
ttiem  in. 

There  are  other  examples.  But  ttie  point  is 
that  Mr.  Fowler,  vrho  has  had  one  central 
virtue  during  his  stey  at  the  Commisston— the 
virtue  of  consistency— ties  reversed  himself  in 
his  last  grand  act  In  doing  so,  he  abandoned 
his  centi-al  principle  and  ctianged  ttie  entire 
detMte. 

It's  tilte  the  punch  line  of  the  old  joke: 
"We've  estat>lished  wtiat  you  are,  Madame. 
We  are  only  haggling  now  at)Out  ttie  price." 
We  have  established  that  you  are  a  regulator. 
Mr.  Fowler.  We  are  just  haggling  now  about 
the  type. 

In  ttie  next  few  monttis  Congress  will  be 
presented  witti  some  significant  communk»- 
tions  legislation.  There  will  be  issues  like  a 
statutory  fairness  doctrine,  an  anti-ti^afficking 
bill,  and  one  to  reassert  the  long-time  con- 
gressional mandate  for  broadcast  license 
hoklers  to  serve  ttie  public  interest  even  as 
ttiey  make  good  profits. 

As  these  issues  are  detwted,  reasonabto 
people  will  disagree  as  to  their  need  and 

merit  But  presumably  we  wHI  no  tonger  hear 

Mr.  Fowler's  voice  raised  to  defend  ttie  purity 

of  ttie  maritetplace  as  ttie  final,  best  and  only 

arbiter  of  the  public  good. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  OAIL  W. 
RECTOR.  MICHIGAN'S  CULTUR- 
AL TREASURE 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OPmcHiaAii 
IH  THE  BOUSE  OF  RBPRB8BHTAT1VE8 

Tuesday,  April  21, 1987 

Mr.  PURSEU-  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vritti  great 
pleasure  ttiat  I  rise  today  to  pay  tritxjte  to  a 
cultural  treasure  and  outstanding  community 
leader  from  Michigan's  Second  Congressional 
District  Mr.  Gail  W.  Rector,  president  of  ttie 
University  Musical  Society  in  Ann  Arbor.  I 
make  this  tiibute  on  the  occaston  of  his  retire- 
ment set  for  June  30, 1967. 

After  serving  the  University  Mustoal  Society 
for  11  years  as  its  executive  dkector,  Mr. 
Rector  was  elected  president  of  ttie  organiza- 
tion in  1968.  His  belief  in  the  vakies  of  hard 
wori(,  honesty,  and  integrity  have  led  to  ttie 
cultural  enhancement  of  his  community,  Stete, 
and  Nation. 

Mr.  Rector  was  bom  on  Valentine's  Day, 
1918  in  North  Platte,  NE,  where  he  lived 
throughout  his  earty  life. 

In  ttie  autumn  of  1937,  he  enrolled  in  ttie 
University  of  Mnhigan  School  of  Music,  re- 
ceiving a  "techracal  assistantship"  from  ttie 
University  Mustoal  Society.  In  1940  he  re- 
ceived his  bacfietor  of  musk:  degree  and  con- 
tinued at  ttie  university  for  anottier  year  before 
being  drafted  into  ttie  U.S.  Army  in  Octot>er 
1941. 

Discharged  as  a  first  lieutenant  In  Octot)er 
1945,  Mr.  Rector  again  enrolled  at  ttie  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  ttiis  time  in  business  adminis- 
tiBtton.  His  affiliation  witti  the  University  Musi- 
cal Society  began  that  year,  1945,  and  he 
soon  became  full-time  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  Ctiartes  A.  Sink. 

Mr.  Rector  left  Ann  Artxx  to  become  assist- 
ant manager  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestiB  and  executive  secretary  of  ttie  Berk- 
shire Musto  Center— ttie  school  of  ttie  Boston 
Symphony  at  Tangiewood.  For  3  years  he  was 
involved  in  more  than  500  concerts  in  Boston, 
Tangiewood,  across  ttie  United  Stetes,  and  1 
foreign  tour  in  1954  whkih  he  vistted  13  coun- 
tiies,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  August  1957,  Mr.  Rector  returned  to  Ann 
Arbor  to  accept  ttie  position  of  executive  di- 
rector of  the  University  Musk»l  Society. 

When  Mr.  Rector  retires,  he  will  have  en- 
gaged top-ranking  artists  and  organizations 
from  all  over  ttie  worid  for  preserrtation  in  ap- 
proximately 1,500  concerts.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, ttie  society's  program  has  expanded 
from  26  concerts  in  ttie  1957  season  to  more 
than  70  in  recent  years. 

In  addition  to  the  108-year-oto  Ctioral  Union 
Series  and  the  93-year-okl  worid-renowned 
Ann  Arbor  May  Festival,  Gail  Rector  instigated 
additional  series  during  his  tenure,  including, 
chamber  arts,  Asian,  guitar,  detxjt  and  encore 
recitals,  and  with  ttie  opening  of  ttie  Power 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  1971,  the 
Ctioice  Series  with  its  added  dimenston  of 
dance. 

Recentiy,  Mr.  Rector  helped  to  launch  ttie 
Ann  Artxx  Summer  Festival,  a  joint  artistic 
venture  whKh  he  coordinated  in  its  first  2 
years,  1984-85.  and  continues  to  serve  on  its 
board  of  trustees.  More  recentty.  his  expertise 
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was  utHzad  by  the  umvaraHy  of  MtoNgan^^M 
to  revive  ite  "SpolIgM  Conoait  Sartie"  for 
1986-86.  Begbwing  September  15.  1966.  ha 
assumed  Ihe  addWonal  duUaa  of  arUalc  pny 
gramming  conauHant  for  the  renovatad  Or- 
ctieslia  HaH  in  Detroit 

The  numerous  awards  and  honors  \i^ 
stowed  on  Gal  Rector,  include;  iMing  named 
an  Ann  Aibor  Ambaaaador  by  the  Ann  Artior 
Confererxx  and  Visitors  Bureau  and  ttie  Amte 
Award  from  ttie  Washtenaw  Cound  on  the 
Arts,  given  for  "ExceHenoe  in  Service  to  the 
Arts." 

Those  wtw  know  Gafl  Rector  wil  tal  you 
ttiat  he  gete  things  done— and  puHa  no 
punches.  All  ttiose  around  him  have  banefHad 
greatty  from  his  wisdom,  abilty.  and  atMng 
commitment  to  his  profession  artd  community. 

Today.  I  wouM  like  to  can  attantton  to  al 
ttiat  Gail  Rector  has  done  for  ttie  cuHural  ad- 
vancement of  Arm  Arbor,  ttie  State  of  Michi- 
gan, and  our  great  Nation.  On  the  occaston  of 
his  retirement  I  offer  my  warmest  wishee  for 
continued  good  health  and  success  in  aN  hia 
future  endeavors. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICA'S 
TEACHERS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  HEW  YORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  wlah  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  re- 
sources, America's  teachers.  I  want  to  m' 
press  my  strong  support  for  House  Joint  Ree- 
okition  204,  designating  May  5,  1967,  as  Na- 
tional Teacher  Day.  As  a  sersor  member  of 
ttie  Education  and  Latxx  Committae  and  one 
wfio  has  tong  been  concerned  with  ttie  future 
of  ttie  American  educational  system,  I  fuHy  be- 
lieve support  and  recognition  of  our  teacfters 
is  richly  deserved— and  k>ng  overdue. 

The  quality  of  American  teachers  has  been 
called  into  question  in  recent  years.  A  recent 
article  in  ttie  WasNngton  Post  argues  ttiat  ttie 
decline  In  American  competitiveneaa  abroad  la 
due.  in  part  to  our  Nation's  inferior  education- 
al system.  Amertoan  sbJdents  are  lagging 
behind  ttieir  Asian  counterparte  in  many  areaa. 
especially  mattiematics  and  science.  Some 
wouM  use  this  articto  aa  an  exarnpto  of  ttw 
faikires  of  American  teachere.  I  point  to  it  as 
further  proof  of  how  America  has  failed  her 
teachers. 

America  has  failed  her  teactiers  in  resource 
altocations.  In  fiscal  year  1987.  for  exampto. 
ttie  administration's  budget  proposal  altotted 
$14.5  bHIton  for  education— a  decline  of  12 
percent  in  just  1  year.  At  ttie  same  time,  de- 
fense speriding  has  increased  to  $312  bil- 
lion—a  rise  of  6  percent  It  is  time  for  our 
Nation  to  make  an  appropriate  committnent  to 
education,  and  in  tum.  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance of  our  educational  system.  If  we  fail  to 
make  ttiis  committnent  and  ttiis  spendtog 
tiend  continues,  will  our  future  generationa 
even  have  ttie  ability  to  catoulate  ttiese  com- 
putetions? 

America  has  also  failed  our  teachers  finan- 
cially. Teaching  is  ttie  towest  paying  profes- 
sion ttiat  requires  a  cdtege  degree.  A  person 
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kiQ  dtQPM  OOT  fli^Hl  to  Min  ■  inbibiiwn 
niMn  MlHy  ctoM  to  tS,000  hMwr  ttan  tonw 
WW  wMh  s  ftsral  Mli  dIpiotniL  Ttal  toschsi's 
MMy  vnl  D9  Mff  vid  of  M  otoMfiwto  raowv- 
feigad^rM  In  ■nqln— Ing.  Arani  ttwM  an- 
toNtod  wMi  ttw  cducslon  of  our  Nalon's  cM- 
(kwi  wort)  mnw?  It  to  NQfi  llnw  wv  pfovUs 
our  toMlMra  wWi  Vw  flnonctoi  inowilivM  rw^ 
rto 


lonQ  hourSi  ftiMMIon,  ond  •  lack  of  rsoogni- 
tlofv  AiMrtcan  wnptoys  thounnlt  of  tsadv 
ara— man  and  woman  dadteatod  to  hnproving 
Via  Iwaa  of  oiv  diMrarv  and  uMmaMy  tha 
Nalon  M  a  wfioia.  lloiMa  JoM  noaoitiWon 
204  pRMidaa  our  counlry  Iha  opportonNy  to 
prapMiy  Viank,  and  raoogniza  thaaa  protoa- 
annaw  iw  aiav  worniwnw  oonsaiuaona.  i 
wga  aaeh  Mwi^m  to  |oin  on  ttito  Ingtolillnn 
and  applaud  Amarica'a  tametmn  on  May  5. 
Tita  Nma  haa  ooma  tar  ua  to  honor  Ihaaa  indh 
vMuili  «t»  ara  fv  too  ofton  takan  for  grant- 


KELLT  OERDICH  WINS 
NATIONAL  DAR  AWARD 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYD05 


!WMMIA 


Hounov 


lATIVES 


Tueadav.  AprU  21, 1987 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr.  Spaakar,  I  am  extremely 
proud  to  announce  to  my  ooNeaQuee  in  the 
Oonyaaa  of  the  UnMad  Statoa  that  a  young 
any  nom  aia  cum  vtonyaeannai  UMmci  or 
r^rHwywarM  naa  oaan  aeiecHa  aa  vie  wamer 
of  a  national  aaaay  compaMion  tponaoied  by 
ttia  Nalonal  Sodaly,  Daughtera  of  the  Amori- 
can  RawDkjliod 

Tha  young  award  whmar  to  Mtoa  KeHy  Ger- 
dteh.  a  daugfitar  of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Michael  Ger- 
dtoh  of  McKeeapor^  PA,  and  a  seventh  grade 
studani  in  Comal  MUdto  School 

Kely  to  achadiried  to  raoalve  her  a«mrd  thto 
weak  during  a  program  M  the  Constitutional 
Congrasa  of  the  NaMonai  Sodaly.  DAR 

Tha  carawiony  wM  ba  tha  culminatton  of  an 
aftort  wMt  began  wian  tha  Queen  AMquippa 
Chaplsr  of  tha  OAR  iponaorad  the  essay  o«v 
toal  on  tha  local  laval  in  tha  McKeeeport  area. 
It  waa  open  to  privata,  parochial,  and  pubic 
achool  students  in  gradaa  5  through  8.  Each 
entrant  was  rai|uirsd  to  sulNnil  a  haiiJwiUluii 
oompoaWon  of  600  to  1.000  wonte  on  the 
topto:  "A  Ijettar  to  the  Edior.  Sept.  ITST'. 

Aooordkig  to  the  nrfea.  each  student  as- 
auned  the  role  of  1  of  the  39  signera  of  the 
U.S.  ConaMtolton  and  wrote  a  letter  urging  the 
raMcaMon  of  thai  documanL  Judging  of  the 
anWaa  was  baaed  on  Natorical  accuracy,  ad- 
heianca  to  ttw  subject,  orgsnization  of  materi- 
al, Ofiginslty,  imsraaC  neatnaes,  speMng  and 

Aflsr  wkining  tha  tocal  conteat,  KeNy.  who 
had  choaan  Ban  Rankin  as  her  character, 
went  on  to  caplurs  tha  State  competitton 
among  sa<<anth  gradsrs.  hter  success  there 
tod  to  her  entry  In  the  naltonal  DAR  on  the  na- 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  thto  yeer  of  the  200lh  enni- 
varaary  of  tha  OonaMulton,  I  think  K  woukl  be 
appropriate  K  al  Americans  dU  as  Prasklent 


[TB 
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Andrew  Johnson  suggeeted  back  In  1806  and 
whtoh  iKeNy  Genlch  of  McKsssport.  PA,  has 


ilKeNy 
today: 


Tbei  time  has  eame  to  take  the  Constitu- 
tion <town.  to  unroll  it,  to  reread  It  and  to 
undeiftand  Ita  provtskHW  thoroughly. 

i\eay  nas  orougni  nsnonai  recognHKin  lo  ner 
hometpwn  Her  accompishmont  to  a  source  of 
pride  lor  Iter,  her  famly,  her  friends,  her 
achool  and  tha  dly  of  McKeeeport.  In  offering 
formaljoongratutoMons  to  her,  I  know  I  speak 
for  tha  (Members  of  Congrees  wfw  have  great 
kwe,  r  wpect,  and  admiratton  tar  the  Constitu- 
ttonoi  the  United  States  and  who  are  sworn 
to  uph  HA  it. 


'I'm*! 


SAD  FACTS  OF  THE  LATEST 
BUDGET  ACTION 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

or  HoaTH  okaouiiA 

HOUSI  OF  RKPRaSKMTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  AprU  21.  1987 
X)Bl£.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constituent  of 


mine  «  Mn  HHjh  Point,  NC.  recently  telophonod 
my  Wi  ihington  ofllce  after  Istening  to  e  radto 
of  thto  body's  totest  buigtH  acttan. 
Hto  OQ  nments,  laced  with  frustration,  centered 
on  one  glaring  feature  of  the  recently  paseod 
reeokjtton:  an  $18  bMon  tax  increese. 
Why,  r  e  demanded  to  know,  in  thto  era  of  trt- 
lk)iv<ta|ar  budgets  and  congresskxial  pay 
raises,idoe8  thto  body  persist  in  meintaining 
that  th*  taxpayers  «e  not  puling  their  weight? 
Mr.  Speaker,  thto  to  a  qumttan  which  mHons 
more  are  asWng  naltanwMe. 

We  p  know  the  sad  facts.  As  has  been  the 
case  ftr  the  past  7  years,  the  Budget  Comm- 
mittae  !leaderehip  faled  to  negottoto  with  mi- 
nority members  adequately.  Thto  produced  a 
legidafve  format  offering  littto  in  the  way  of 
serioui  deficit  reductkxi  Accordkigiy,  I  voted 
against  all  the  budget  altematives  brought  to 
the  Holjse  ftoor. 

We  tiegan  with  a  "aequester  budget"  as  a 
base.  Thto  to  what  we  wouM  get  faMng  to 
pass  ahy  substitute  amendments.  The  across- 
the-bofrd  cuts  wouM  have  gutted  the  militafy, 
aig.'afx^ntly  reduced  health  and  veterans' 
benefHa,  and  hampered  the  abiMy  of  our  law 
enforcament  peraonnel  to  cerry  out  their 
duties.  Thto  unamended  base  represented 
nolhina  more  than  an  attempt  to  make  the 
commftee  package  took  good  by  comparison; 
It  wasia  scare  tactk:  to  grant  support  for  an 
$18  btoton  tax  Increase. 

The  first  amendment  consklered  was  the 
PresManf  s  budget  The  Presktent  to  on-target 
by  caUng  for  spendtog  reducttarts  and  not  tax 
Increeaes  to  pere  the  defidte.  However,  white 
our  sflBurity  needs  compel  us  to  support  the 
Anned<Fon;es,  the  PreskJenf  s  budget  was  stW 
skewed  too  heavily  in  favor  of  defense.  Al  in- 
stitutnns-Hnckxfing  the  mlitafy— must  cort- 
tributeito  our  defidt-reductton  efforts. 

The'seoond  substitute  offered,  the  "debt- 
bustert  budget,  was  notabto  for  Its  ralanoe  on 
a  retuat  to  the  goto  standard.  I  commend  its 
aponsar  Repreeentative  Dannemeyer,  for  hto 
oommiment  to  a  novel  and  klea-driven  budget 
pacfcaao.  However,  such  a  radical  change  at 
thto  tilfie  to  Inappropriate,  if  only  because  its 
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effecto  hav4  not  been  fuly  debated  and  un- 


and  tax 
about  thto 


Tha  DymMy  amendment,  considered  next, 
surpasaed  <  van  the  committee  parkage  in  Ite 
adfwrenoe  to  •  dtomentte4t)»-Armed  Forces 
spend  pWtaaophy.  The  toes  saU 
ttte  tMttsr. 
us  to  ttw  commmee  package 
budget  was  the  rock  in  the 
was  ttw  hard  place,  wHh 
sorioui  about  doficH  reduction 
caugM  in  tetweoa  The  committee  budget 
featured  deyastating  defenae  cuts;  an  experv 
ston  of  many  domeetic  programs;  nearly  $4 
bHon  in  reundtod  savirigs  that  can  only  be 
attained  byleeMng  essete  whtah  the  minority 
party  has  i^Djoctod  in  the  past;  $25  bUon- 
worth  of  accounting  gimmtoks;  and— worst  of 
al— at  least  $18  bUton  In  unspedfied  tax  in- 


eses.      I 

Thto  budM  sUeshow  highlghts  the  need 
for  refonn4raal  reform  based  on  dtodplne. 
Because  of  some  legtolative  restraint  exer- 
cised in  ttw  past,  inckxflng  passage  of 
Gramm-Ru(inan,  the  deficits  ere  pointed  on  a 
downward  i^.  But  thto  trend  wM  not  contin- 
ue if  we  abftfidon  seN  restraim  and  return  to 
tax-and-spe^d  poldes.  Congress  cen  no 
tonger  contiiiue  to  waive  the  Budget  Act— as  it 
dkt  106  Imds  in  tha  99th  Congreoa-in  an  at- 
tempt to  e|;|)roprieto  beyorxl  our  meerw.  We 
must  meet  spendkig  celings:  avoU  the  use  of 
continuing  rpsokjtions;  perform  our  budgetary 
and  appropliatton  tasks  on  time;  and,  above 
all,  avoM  tax  incraeses. 

I  em  convinced  ttwt  my  friend  in  High  Point, 
atong  with  ifiHons  of  other  taxpayers,  concur 
with  these  bMefs. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  HENSON 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OPMAKTUUIS 
nf  TBB  ROU8K  OF  RBPBISKHTATIVBB 

Tie»Aay,  AprU  21, 1987 
Mr.  DYs6n.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
sakite  Mr.  Jim  Hanson,  accompHshed  airline 
plot,  successful  entreprerwur,  and  gerwrous 
patron  of  higher  educatkxi. 

At  a  time  wtwn  most  instituttans  of  higher 
educattan  «e  experiendng  stringent  budget 
limitatkxw,  Mr.  Hanson  has  made  a  generous 
donattan  to  vw  cause  of  higher  learning.  Thto 
donatkxi  to  the  University  of  Maryland  Eastern 
Shore  wll  greatly  enhance  the  instituttonal  ca- 
padties  of  the  university.  The  gift  of  $2  milHon 
wll  provUe  a  fund  for  full  scholarships  for  un- 
dergraduate! students  and  feltawships  for  grad- 
uate studerito.  Thto  dorwtton  wll  be  shared 
20  scholars,  wtx)  will  re- 


ceive up  to  ^5,000  in  grante  each. 

Mr.  tions»n  directe  Henson  Avtotnn,  which 
operates  in  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore.  He  has 
demonstratad  hto  business  savvy  through  the 
impressive  luccess  of  hto  company,  and  he 
now  shows  jhto  genuine  cortcem  for  the  East- 
em  Shore  Community  with  thto  donattan,  ttw 
torgest  gift  lever  made  to  a  htotorically  black 


Through  ^  gerwrous  donattan  to  ttw  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Eastern  Shore,  Mr. 
Henson  haf  made  a  lasting  contributtan  not 
only  to  ttw  university  by  erwblng  it  to  offer 
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flreatsr  educationai  opportunwee,  but  atoo  to 
ttw  oommunNy  at  larga  for  furttwring  ttw  vital 
cauaeof  higher  edncattan 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Herwon's  schdership 
fuiKl  enhances  our  chidren's  sbMty  to  meet 
the  moat  important  chalenges  of  ttw  future. 
For  tMs  rsaaort,  I  salute  Mr.  Hanson,  wtto 
standa  as  a  source  of  great  pride  to  hto  famly, 
friends,  and  al  In  Maryland's  First  Congres- 

SKKWI  LMUIUL 


TRIBUTE      TO      DR.      TIM      LEE 
CARTER,  DOCTOR  AND 

STATESMAN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mw  TORK 
n  THX  HOUSX  OP  RKPBSSKirTATTVXS 

Tuesday,  AprU  21, 1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouU  Mce  to  join 
my  coleagues  in  expressing  our  deep  sense 
of  toss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Tim  Lae  Carter.  I 
regret  ttwt  I  mieeed  the  special  order  on  April 
7;  however,  I  wouW  Ike  to  extend  my  corxta- 
lences  to  Mrs.  Carter  and  to  Dr.  Carter's 
famly.  We  wW  all  miss  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Certer— 
yet  tw  Ived  a  full  life,  a  model  life,  a  life  dedi- 
cated to  the  servtae  of  hto  fellow  men  and 
women  and  hto  country. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  served  In  this  great 
body  atangstae  ttito  kind  and  gentleman  for  12 
years.  Hto  dedicattan  to  improving  ttw  health 
of  our  citizens  serves  as  an  exampto  for  all. 
He  was  truly  a  country  doctor,  conciMTwd  with 
ttw  needs  of  each  and  every  indivtaual.  Hto 
legistotive  legacies  attest  to  thto.  Whettwr  it 
be  strktos  in  provkiing  preventive  medtaine  for 
ttw  poor  and  for  chldren,  provkfing  assistance 
for  victims  of  black  lung,  supporting  btonwdi- 
cal  research  or  pushing  ttw  klea  of  cata- 
strophk:  health  irwurance,  his  empttasto  and 
hto  goato  centered  around  the  indivklual. 

I  wonder  if  we  woukj  have  conw  as  far  as 
we  have  today,  if  not  for  Dr.  Carter's  constant 
pushing  for  increased  research  for  a  cure  for 
cancer.  Presklent  Reagan  couM  not  have 
dwsen  a  better  man  to  head  the  American 
Cancer  Advisory  Group. 

We  are  grateful  that  Dr.  Carter  shared  his 
life  with  us.  He  wll  be  greatly  missed. 


SYLVIA  BERNSTEIN 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  cAuroMTiA 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPBXSKHTATIVaS 

Tuesday,  April  21. 1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  14, 
Valley  Beth  Shatom  in  Endno  will  hokl  a  gala 
dinner  to  horwr  Sylvto  Bernstein.  Ms.  Berrv 
stein  is  ttw  immedtote  pest  presklent  of  Valley 
Beth  Stwtam.  She  represents  well  one  of 
those  ever-thougtitful,  hardworking,  and  dedi- 
cated IndMduate  wtw  has  dorw  much  to 
enrich  and  improve  our  community. 

Sylvto  Berrwtein  n  fomwriy  a  native  of  New 
Yori(  City  and  a  graduate  of  ComeH  University. 
She  has  tang  dtoplayed  the  quaMies  of  leader- 
stiip  and  charity  which  stw  has  futty  and  admi- 
rably damorwtrated. 

Active  for  many  years  in  ttw  Women's 
League  for  Corwervative  Judaism,  Ms.  Bem- 
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atein  aerved  on  ttw  axeo^lva  oommHtae  of 
the  PacMc  Soutttwaat  Branch  as  a  naltanal 
tward  member  and  an  aocredhsd  dtocusatan 
leader.  She  eenres  the  Loe  Angsiss  Jewish 
Federatton  Cound  as  a  member  of  ttw  advi- 
aory  oommittse  of  ttw  Cound  of  Jewish  Lite, 
coi'twirlny  ttw  Commissiw'i  on  Outreach  to 
Jews  tiy  Choice,  and  to  a  recent  appointnwnt 
to  ttw  San  Fernando  Valey  Board  of  Diractora 
of  ttw  Jawtoh  Federatton  Cound.  She  to  cur- 
rentty  ttw  executtve  dkector  of  ttw  Nattanal  In- 
stitute for  Jewish  Hospice. 

Ms.  Demsteta  alao  finda  ttme  to  aarve  on 
ttw  adviaory  board  of  the  Untan  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregattans  Programs  for  ttw  Ctwi- 
lenge  of  Stwtam  and  on  the  Loe  Artgeies 
Mazon  Committee. 

An  adva  member  of  Valey  Betti  Shatam, 
Sylvto  served  as  sistertwod  presktont  for  3 
years,  as  ctwimwn  of  ttw  congregattarwl 
board  of  directors,  arxl  has  been  a  member  of 
Actwi  Nefeah  Havurah  for  15  years. 

In  addttton  to  ttw  1987  Valey  Betti  Shatom 
Woman  of  the  Year  Avirard,  Ms.  Demsteta  has 
been  ttw  recipient  of  ttw  Woman  of  Actleve- 
ment  Award  from  ttw  Steto  of  Israel  Bonds, 
the  Ctwi  Ay  Olam  Award  from  ttw  Valley  Betti 
Stwtam  Sisterhood,  and  was  coredpient— with 
her  husband,  Maynanl— of  ttw  Merit  Awwd 
from  the  University  of  Judaism. 

All  wtK>  have  known  and  worked  with  Sylvto 
Bemstain  are  unanimous  in  ttwir  admirattan  of 
her.  I  ask  ttw  Momt)ora  to  join  wittt  me  in  oort- 
gretulating  Sylvto  Derrwleta,  her  husband  May- 
rwrd,  and  chiklren  Howard,  Urxte  and  Radwl, 
artd  their  famWes  on  ttito  very  special  occa- 
stan  in  recognizing  Sytvta's  many  contributio<is 
to  our  community  and  in  wishing  twr  conttrv 
ued  success  and  fulfillment  in  aM  her  erv 
deavore. 


IN  HONOR  OF  MAURICE  ZOLMAN 
SILTON 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

orcAuroaaiA 

nf  THS  Bonss  of  SKPRasnrrATivss 

Tuesday,  AprU  21,  1987 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Calfomto.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  the  late  Maurice  (Morrte) 
Zolman  SWon,  an  excepttarwl  man  wtw  re- 
grettably passed  away  last  week  at  ttw  age  of 
80.  Maurice  has  always  heM  a  very  special 
piece  in  my  famly's  heart  He  was  a  dear 
friend  and  was  ttw  obstetrician  who  brought 
me  into  ttw  world  43  years  ago.  Maurice  also 
delivered  one  of  our  coleagues,  Howard 
Wolpe,  and  to  maik  hto  passing  I  woukJ  Ike  to 
share  a  gimpee  of  hto  past  with  ttw  ottwr 
Members  of  ttito  body. 

Maurtee  was  bom  in  Boston,  MA,  on  May  6, 
1906.  He  graduated  from  Hervard  University 
and  attended  Ruah  Medtaal  Schod  at  ttw  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  In  1931,  Maurice  moved  to 
Califomto  wtwre  he  interned  at  County  Medi- 
cal Hospital  and  toter  met  hto  wife,  HIda 
Stremlng.  Maurtae  served  hto  country  in  ttw 
Navy  during  Worid  War  II  and  obtained  ttw 
highest  rank  a  Naval/Medtaal  officer  couM 
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number  of  chUran  Into  ttw  world  In 
^^■■«»»-Hn  my  own  lanwy,  rw 
hwurad  ttw  dsftwry  of  my  nsplww  and 
ntece,  Joeh  and  Mtaka  Sdwchtsi.  And  I  know 
tw  took  great  pride  in  folowing  ttwIr  aooom- 
pistimanto  as  ttwy  graw  and  davalopad.  At 
one  ttme.  Maurice  aarvad  as  ttw  head  of  ttw 
06GYN  unN  at  Cadva  Stoal  HoapM.  In  i 
Hon  to  tito  demandtog  i 
made  extta  ttme  for  oommunNy  ( 
was  a  phlantttropta  man  wfio  ttuly 
about  ottwr  people.  He  waa  aspecisNy 
witti  ttw  umverMy  of  liiftetom.  ttw  Jawtoh  Na- 
tional Fund  wto  ttw  Loa  Angslaa  Counfy  Madk 
cal  Asaodatton.  At  ttw  ttme  of  hto  dsatt^  Mau- 
rice stti  senred  as  a  vohHileer  at  ttw  Vanioa 
Fvnly  canto. 

He  was  a  warm  and  taving  husband,  fattwr, 
and  grandfattwr  and  to  sunrtvad  by  hto  wNa 
HIda,  hto  ttvee  chMrsn  Naomi  Brai^itooa, 
Mama  Zlton.<iokMein  and  Robert  M«vin  md 
hto  six  grandchkkan.  Theodora,  Paul.  Maisaa, 
Justin,  Stsphanto.  WNl  DougtoM. 

Maurtae  was  an  extraordtaary  American  and 
a  special  friend,  and  I  ask  ttw  toadarahip  wd 
Membere  of  ttw  U.S.  Houae  of  Rapraaanta- 
tives  to  join  me  in  moumtog  hto  paastag.  Ha 
was  a  wonderful  human  betag  and  wM  ba 
miasad  graatty  by  al  of  ttwaa  tacky  enough  to 
Iwve  kfwwn  tiim. 


FlKl'lETH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
BROOKLYN  COLLBOE 


Maurice  en|oyed  a  highly  successful  medi- 
cal career  in  private  practice  as  an  otwtetri- 
dan  and  gyrwcotagisL   He  has  brought  a 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OrCAUPOKMU 
Df  THS  HOUSI  OF  RXFRKSDTrATIVSS 

Tuesday,  AprU  21,  1987 

Mre.  BOXER.  Mr.  Spaakar,  as  an  atamna  of 

Brooklyn  Colege  of  ttw  City  Urlveisllty  of 
New  Yort(.  I  am  ptoaaed  to  raoogniza  ttw  SOttt 
birttiday  of  ttw  beauttfui  campus  ttwt  waa  butt 
during  ttw  Great  Depreastan  to  house  what 
has  become  one  of  our  moat  highly  respected 
public  iiwliluliorw  of  tiigtwr  learning. 

In  1937,  wtwn  Brooklyn  Collage  moved 
from  ttw  busHe  of  downtown  Brooklyn  to  a 
new,  26-acre  campus  of  troolned  ptS»  and 
Georgiarvatyto  buildtags,  it  was  only  7  yeara 
Ota— a  mere  infant  compared  to  ttw  great  okt 
cdeges  of  ttw  East  But  since  then,  it  has 
earrwd  a  rsputation  as  an  outatandtag  ttwral 
arte  institution  whose  graduates  have  exceled 
in  business,  government,  the  arts,  and  educa- 
tion. 

Educatore  have  praiaed  ttw  cottage's  Inno- 
vative Core  Cunicukim,  eetablshad  under  ttw 
coMege's  prsektent.  Rotwrt  L  Hese.  For  ex- 
ampto, in  November  1964,  ttw  Nalonal  En- 
dowment for  ttw  Humaniliea  rsleaaad  a  report 
haWng  Brooklyn  Colege  as  a  "bright  spot"  in 
American  tiigher  education.  And  In  AprI  1966, 
an  artide  in  Tbne  magazirw  placed  Brooklyn 
Colege  among  "a  cadre  of  faat-dmbing  ool- 

l«r.«»    *    *    • ,-|h»Bm.,i^,rt    III  II    MaHii.i'a     ii HI  ii 

wges  raw  crwaengng  nw  nasorr  s  esv 

schooto." 

Most  reoentty,  a  1967  report  by  the  Canw- 
gto  Foundation  for  ttw  Advancement  of 
Teadiing  seta  ttwt  Brooklyn  Colege  to  oiw  of 
five  cdeges  and  universities  most  frequently 
died  by  academta  deans  as  an  instttutton 
wtwre  the  llwral  arts  curricutam  to  succaed- 
ing;  it  was  ttw  only  irwtttuHon  hi  the  group. 


A :i  oi    ioo<y 
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R  it  tlw  mieotm  of  th*  Breoidyn  Cotoga's 
dMkiguWMd  aiunwii  ttwl  prawhtM  ttw  most 

tfeMng  iMlimony  to  «w  ««i^  th*  in«lNu- 
Mon,  AnonQ  hw  mora  promiMnt  graoMlBs 
«•  Olrtoy  CohM.  of  ttw  ctoM  of  1943. 
winmr  of  ttw  1966  NoM  Prtz*  in  phyaiotogy 
or  mKldm;  l^ri  aulhofNy,  Atan  DarahowNz. 
1966:  NMoriV.  Omw  HMdhiO.  1934;  ttw  Me 
noMiriM  iMin  ShM;  iIm  of  ttw  dMS  of  1934; 
•m  dtactar.  Pwl  M«awlcy.  1951;  and  1663 
Aiwartcan  Book  Awanl  winnar,  Gloria  Naylor, 
1661. 

PuMdy  aelBwiwtadBad  affaclion  for  one's 
ifema  iwMr  haa  Na  plaoa  in  American  Ma.  In 
Ma  ipaacti  clafaiiiinu  ttw  charter  of  Dart- 
moutt)  Oolage,  Oanial  Wstostsr  seid.  "It  is  a 
oolege.  but  ttwra  ara  ttwee  of  us  wtto 
R."  At  a  few  years  iliy  of  60,  BiooMyn 
.  ia  a  young  cottage,  but  ttwre  ara 
many  wlw  lows  it,  and  many  more  wtw  praise 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANOELO  COSTELLO 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSn 


'ATIVCS 


or  nmuBiiMuiu 

n  TBI  HOUSB  or  RBPmSSB 

TueBdav.  Aprti  21, 1987 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pfeaaura  for  me  to  bring  to  your  atlentton  Mr. 
Angato  Coatotto  of  awoyersvitte,  PA  wtw  is 
being  honored  wWi  a  oarttficate  for  humanitari- 
an aaivtoee  for  Na  many  apedai  acfiievements 
aa  a  member  of  the  Qwoyersvitto  Uom  Club. 

Reoentty.  Mr.  Codetto  waa  unanimousty  en- 
dorsed by  ttw  membership  and  its  board  of  di- 
ractoiafor  ttw  high  ofHoe  of  dMrict  governor 
of  Oatftet  14-H  for  ttw  1966-86  yews.  He 
mssH  the  queMcattorw  for  this  office  as  cov- 
ared  under  vttde  IV  aactton  7  of  ttw  Uons 
MsmaHonal  uonalRi^ion  and  t>y  laws. 

CoMsRo  is  an  acttve  memtwr  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  OwoyeiawMe  Uorw.  He  has  31  years 
perfect  attendance  and  haa  served  in  aN  of- 
•oae  of  Na  dub.  He  hea  repreeentod  Ns  dub 
on  ttw  regiorwl  eye  benk  for  26  years  having 
■aaialed  in  16  eye  enudeattons,  otitaining  ap- 
Droadmalalv  600  eve  oledaes. 

CoeMto  ssnwd  aa  zorw  chairman;  deputy 
dMrtct  governor,  being  appointed  to  a  cabiiwt 
poaitton  for  17  years;  Youttw  Exchenge, 
1969-77;  Cwe  chainnan.  1972-73;  Dep  DG, 
1973-74;  District  Eye  Bank  co-chairnwn, 
1974-76;  Diatrict  Eye  Bw*  chainnan,  1976- 
60;  Daecon  Lodge  coordkwtor,  1960-81;  Re- 
gtona  5  wid  6  ^  Bank  dwhnan.  1962-83; 
DiaWct  Eye  Bank  co-ch^rmwi,  1962-1965. 

Coatslo  siso  served  on  the  intomatiorwl 
alactkxi  oommittoa  in  1962.  He  was  horwred 
aa  "Uon  of  ttw  Yew"  in  1978  and  he  received 
the  oovetod  Diatrict  Qovemor  Appreciation 
from  DG  Meneguzzo  in  1977-78  for  his  dedi- 

■  "  ■         *  Hi  II  '     *i  Mi  li   ill  ■    II  I     -  *   Hi  li    ^  A     LJ    — ■-•  — 

caaon  lor  nw  eawjaanmam  oi  me  14-ti  caom 
at  Deacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the  BlrKl. 

CoeMto  received  ttw  internaliorwi  President 
Carttttcato  of  Appredatton  in  1962  for  dedicat- 
ed LioniaHc  service.  Coatotto  haa  attended  10 
intonwttonal  oonventtons.  3  State  conventtons 
snd  most  dMrtct  oonventiorw  es  a  delegate  of 

M»    J^^      U^     -'    *  -     m^J^Jti^m    faiiihiiiii     i  ■■lii^iiiifil 

nw  csB.  rea  cmc  acavRwa  ncaioe  presnem, 
Swoysrsvitte  Senior  Citizens  (2  years),  presi- 
dsnt  Kalwi  fUuNta  Society  for  Mutual  Bene- 
IHa;  he  aaivad  ttw  Lkme  Ctob  for  36  yecn  in 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

vartouaj  capadttee;    memtwr    3rd    Degree. 
Cokmbua  Asaumpta  Coundl  3967; 
aa  secrstary  Holy  Name  Sodely 
of  Padua  Church  in  Exeter,  PA. 
also  honorsd  witti  a  CKatton  of 
ssrvice    from    the    SwoyersvWe 
Legton.  Poet  3967.  He  served  witti 
Forces  in  WW  II  spendtog  3  yeers 
.  He  is  a  successful  buidng  con- 
years  and  served  as  presMent  of 
Buidtog  Contractors  in  1969- 

and  Ns  wife,  Pat,  55  Chestnut  St. 

I,  have  orw  eon,  Marie,  Ns  wito  Jo- 

grandaorw.  Michael  and  Jesse. 

Mr.  $pesker,  it  is  indeed  an  horKX  to  tal^e 

ttiis  opportunity  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 

oolleagiws  in  ttw  House  of  Representotives  to 

ttw  accpmpKahments  of  Angeto  CosteHo. 


JUTE  TO  JULIUS  ERVINO 
AND  MIKE  SCHMIDT 

ioN.  ROBmA.  BORSn 

I  OF  PSmSTLVANU 

HI  TBS  HOUSK  or  BKPRCSBrTATIVES 

'    Tuesday.  April  21. 1987 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  was 
made  ttiis  past  weekend  in  the  persons  of 
Julius  Erving  and  Mike  Schmkft,  two  of  the 
truly  great  athletes  of  ttiis  century.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  ttiese  two  men  not  only  twcause 
ttwy  afe  outstanding  athletes  but  because 
ttwy  ale  outstanding  citizens  as  well.  Both 
have  demonstrated  that  greatness  indudes 
hard  wfrk,  devotion  to  family,  and  concern  for 
the  community. 

On  niday,  Julius  Erving,  our  own  Doctor  J 
of  the  fNladelpfiia  Seventy-Sixers,  scored  his 
30,000  icareer  point  Only  two  other  players  in 
profesakxial  twskettwil  have  soared  to  that 
height  Four  times,  he  has  been  named  Most 
ValuabiB  Player.  In  1663,  he  led  the  Sixers  to 
a  chanjptonship.  With  his  extraordinary  talent 
Doctor  I J  diariged  ttw  way  the  basketball  is 
played.  Off  the  court  JuIhjs  Erving  has  been  a 
leader  too.  A  devoted  family  man,  he  has  also 
given  of  himself  to  a  host  of  cfiaritable  activi- 
ties, most  notably  ttw  Special  Olympics.  This 
is  his  last  season  on  the  court  Doctor  J,  we'll 
never  pe  able  to  fill  your  shoes. 

The  ottwr  Philadelphia  legend  ttiat  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  is  Midiael  Jack  Schmktt.  On 
Saturday.  Mike  Schmkft  hit  his  500th  career 
home  |un.  That  achievement  put  his  name  in 
the  record  books  atongsMe  baset>all  immor- 
tals Ilka  Aaron,  Rutti,  Mays,  Mantle,  and  Wil- 
liams. Clearty,  he  is  orw  of  ttw  greatest  base- 
twll  players  ever.  I  tNnk  Reggie  Jackson  said 
it  best  atxMJt  ScfMndt  He  said:  "For  a  long 
time,  this  guy,  I  don't  ttiink,  got  credit  for  being 
a  great  player.  Five  hundred  home  runs  for  a 
guy  lik#  Mike  Schmkft  will  be  a  brand  of  great- 
ness. Ifs  like  'I'm  not  ttw  twst  I'm  not  ttw 
most  but  when  ttwy  call  ttw  greatest  of  all 
time,  I've  got  a  tk:ket  to  ttw  party.  That's  wtiat 
he  deserves.'"  Mr.  Speaker,  Mike  Schmkft 
also  daserves  our  ttwnks  for  ttw  example  ttiat 
he  haq  given  tiis  milltoro  of  young  fans. 

Botil  of  ttwse  men  are  dwmptons.  I  simply 
want  tb  say  ttwnks  for  ttw  contritxjttorw  ttiey 
have  itade  to  sports  and  to  say  thanks  for  the 
excitement  they  have  given  to  so  many  of  us 
who  ttiWed  to  watch  ttwm. 


Apnl  21, 1987 


WHOOPEE! 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

I       or  muiiA 

m  THB  I  OtTSB  or  RBntBSSHTATIVIS 

Tuitd/ay.  AprU  21. 1987 

Mr.  JAC09S.  Mr.  Speaker,  wetaome  to  April 
21,  1967. 

The  balartoe  sheet  shows  ttwt  ttw  U.S. 
Govemnwnt  Hacks  $2.23  trilKon  of  having  two 
Nckels  to  nit)  together. 

Ttwf  s  ttw  bed  rwws. 

Ttw  good  news  is  that  high  inconw  citizens 
are  scheduled  to  get  another  vraHoping  tax  cut 
next  year. 

Whoopeel 


LEGISLA'  nON 


•NOTCH 


in  THX 


TO  CORRECT  THE 
IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  SEORGE  C  WORTLEY 


OrifXWTOKK 

Bouse  or  REPRCSDrr  attves 


Tuuday.  Apra  21. 1987 

Mr.  WORlf-EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  sensit)le  piece  of  Iegi8latk>n  to 
correct  a  problem  created  by  this  very  legisla- 
tive body.  M^  bill,  will  correct  ttw  "notch"  in- 
equity in  ttw  Social  Security  law.  This  legista- 
tion  is  similar  to  my  bill  from  ttw  99th  Con- 
gress, H.R.  732.  Ttw  new  bill  does  not  make 


to  senkxs,  but  offers 
after  Social  Security  is  corn- 
in  1991   as  stipulated  t>y 


retroactive 
corrective 
pletely  off 
GramnvRi 

So  often,  I  twar  my  colleagues  say  ttwt  we 
cannot  affori  to  correct  this  problem  because 
it  woukj  be  a  budget  buster.  Witti  my  bill,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  corrective  action 
without  wonying  about  the  budget  because 
this  legislatidn  will  not  go  into  effect  until  the 
Social  Secuifty  Trust  Fund  starxfs  on  its  own. 

Correcting  the  "notch"  inequity  is  an  expen- 
sive project  no  matter  how  you  approach  the 
situation.  However,  I  am  offering  a  solution 
that  you  carl  support  because  we  save  in  the 
retroactive  payments,  and  we  wait  until  the 
tixist  fund  is  no  tonger  a  part  of  ttw  t)udget  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  take  a  careful 
look  at  this  approach.  This  Nation's  senk>rs 
desen/e  an  Answer. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  BQROUGH  OF  LENHARTS- 
VILLE 


IN  TBI 


N.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PBMM8  y LVAmA 

[onsx  or  rkpresditatives 


ly.  April  21.  1987 

Mr.  YATFION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  {to  the  borough  of  Lenhartsvilto, 
PA.  On  Ma^  31,  1987,  ttw  borough  wUI  be 
celebrating  Is  lOOtti  anniversary. 

LentwrtevlUe  was  incorporated  on  May  31, 
1887.  TtwDiigliout  its  history,  ttw  tx)rough  has 
stayed  doai  i  to  its  small-town  roots.  With  ap- 
proximately 200  reskJente,  Lenhartsville  is  one 
of  ttw  smiHest  boroughs  in  the  Common- 


weaKh   of 


Pennsylvania    However,   deepite 


Apnl  21,  1987 

LanhailaviHe's  smtf  size,  ttw  resklents  have 
great  pride  in  ttwir  heritage  and  ttw  beauty  of 
ttw  sunoundkig  counbyskfe.  The  influence  of 
ttw  Pennsylvania  Dutch  is  strong  in  Lenharts- 
ville. The  entire  population  renwins  strongly 
committed  to  dedkwted  hard  woric  and  com- 
munity servkw. 

In  recent  yews,  LenhartaviNe  has  been  abte 
to  promote  growtti  white  retaintog  ito  friendly 
small-town  atmoaphere.  Much  of  ttiis  success 
can  be  attributed  to  ttw  foresight  and  leadw- 
ship  of  ttw  borough  council.  The  cunent 
mayor,  Rtehard  Kunkel,  and  presktont  of  coun- 
dl, George  Peters,  are  at  ttw  forefront  of  this 
effort  The  council  is  rounded  out  witti  ttw  in- 
vahiatito  assistance  of  Ricfwrd  Gillner.  Innn 
Mericel,  Donakf  Wnser  Herbert  Wisser,  Ken- 
rwtti  Snyder,  Kerry  Fink,  Roy  Hein,  and  Wil- 
liam SekM.  I  commend  ttiese  outstanding  in- 
divkkials  snd  the  entire  citizenry  of  Lenharts- 
vilte  on  ttw  occaston  of  the  borough's  centen- 
nial. I  know  ttwt  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
horwring  ttw  borough  and  in  wishing  all  its  dti- 
zerw  continued  success  and  good  fortune  in 
ttw  years  to  come. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

wori(  in  conjunction  witti  ttw  county  sheriff  to 
i^)preciate  law  and  needy  chiMren  are  sup- 
pied  several  ttwusand  pairs  of  shoee  over  ttw 
years. 

Mr.  Speakw,  I  submit  it  oouU  not  be  more 
eppropriated  tor  ttw  U.S.  Congress  to  honor 
and  recognize  this  Exdwrtge  Ctob.  The  viskxi 
of  ttiis  organization  creatively  and  pracHcatty 
mirTors  ttw  living  out  of  our  cherished  Ameri- 
can ideal  of  peace  and  freedom  ttvough  ttw 
practice  of  unselfish  virtue. 


SPIRIT  OF  EXCHANGE 

HON.  DON  RTTTER 

or  pmasTLVAiriA 
nr  TBS  Bousx  or  rxfrsskhtativcs 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1987 
Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  21  is  ttw 
day  marked  for  ttw  celebration  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  ttw  Exchange  Club  of  AHentown, 
PA.  WHIiam  C.  Wodttie,  Jr.,  national  presktont 
of  ttw  National  Exchange  Club  is  ttw  guest  of 
honor  for  ttiis  important  moment 

The  "Spirit  of  Exchange"  is  an  admirabte 
stetement  of  a  nobto  and  profound  phitosophy 
at  ttw  heart  of  ttw  Exchange  Club.  In  a  few 
words,  "Ifs  your  willingness  to  give  of  your- 
sett,  unselfishly,  for  ttw  welfare  of  your  feltow- 
man  wittwut  any  ttiought  of  return  or  rewanJ 
ottwr  ttwn  ttw  satisfaction  and  happiness  ttiat 
one  derives  firxn  helping  ottwrs." 

The  Allentown  aub  has  carried  ttiis  state- 
ment of  inspiration  into  ttw  realm  of  practical 
affairs  on  ttw  national.  State,  and  kx»l  levels. 
Crime  Prevention  Week,  ttw  honor  of  God  and 
religkxis  faitti  in  ttw  Nation,  ttw  goMen  deeds 
of  high  and  k>w  estate  indivkkials  and  free- 
dom shrines  all  comprise  national  projects 
which  live  out  ttie  "Spirit  of  Exchange." 

On  ttw  State  level,  Pennsylvania  is  boosted 
and  honored  ttKough  ttw  sfwdal  tteatinent  of 
"out  of  State"  gueste,  motoring  ttirough  the 
Lehigh  Valley.  Anottwr  aspect  of  ttw  "Spirit  of 
Exchange"  is  manifested  ttirough  ttw  f»ennsyl- 
vania  Juntor  Republk:  in  its  support  of  a 
sdiod  for  ttw  trainkig  of  delinquent  boys  at 
Grove  Cily,  PA.  These  two  activities  demon- 
strate ttw  wkle  scope  ttw  dub  emptoys  in 
living  out  ite  phitoeophy. 

Locally,  ttw  dub  plante  trees  and  flowers  in 
the  dty  and  Lehigh  County.  American  citizen- 
ship is  fostered,  crippted  cNkJren  are  entw- 
tsined  at  Chrisbnas,  underprivileged  chiklren, 
over  2,000  er*)y  Fresh  Air  Fund  sumnwr  va- 
cattona.  sentor  high  school  schotestic  acNeve- 
ment  is  recognized  for  47  years,  aviation  haa 
been  promoted,  youttw  are  honored  tor  swv- 
kw  to  school,  church,  and  communily,  youttw 


CONGRESS  AND  ARMS  CONTROL 

HON.  HOWARD  L  HERMAN 

or  CAUrOKMIA 
nr  TBI  BOUSI  or  REPRKSBnATTVBS 

Tuesday.  April  21. 1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  yew  Presi- 
dent Reagan  characterized  legislation  ttwt  ad- 
dressed ttw  SALT  II  Treaty,  nudew  testing, 
ttw  stratagk:  defense  inittative,  antisateWte 
weapons,  and  cfwrracal  weapons  as  "a  reck- 
less assault  upon  the  national  defense  of  ttw 
United  States."  That  is  a  serious  charge.  It 
merita  a  ttwughtful.  reasoned  response,  pw- 
ticularty  because  similar  legistation  Is  already 
under  conskleration  by  ttw  lOOtti  Congress. 

Our  dMinguished  colleague  from  Fkxkta. 
Dante  B.  Fascell,  chairman  of  ttw  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  has  just  pravtoed  us 
witti  such  a  response.  His  artide,  entttted, 
"Congress  and  Anns  Contiol,"  has  been  pub- 
lished in  ttw  spring  1967  issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
faks.  In  ttiis  Ukiminating  artide,  Chainnan  Fas- 
cell  challenges  ttw  PresktonTs  view  about 
ttw  rote  of  Congress  in  ttw  arms  conttd  proc- 
ess. Chairman  Fascell  demonsbates  that 
Congress  has  a  constitutional  reaponsiiility  to 
debate,  modify,  and  approve  or  disapprove 
such  defense  pokciee  as  ttw  modernization  of 
America's  intercontinental  ballistic  missite 
force,  ttw  funding  for  and  dkectton  of  ttw  stra- 
tegk;  defense  inittative,  ttw  preaervation  of  ttw 
ABM  Treaty,  ttw  testing  of  antisateHite  weap- 
ons, ttw  numerical  Hmito  on  U.S.  strategk: 
weapons,  ttw  testing  of  nudew  wwheads  and 
ttw  production  of  new  nenre  gas  weapons. 

In  fulfilling  ttiis  constitutional  responsibility. 
Congress  keeps  four  prindpkw  in  mkid,  wNch 
Chakman  Fasceu.  dtecuaaes  witti  refresNng 
clarity  in  ttiis  wtide.  First  any  proposed  intw- 
national  agreement  or  propoaed  weapons 
system  must  enhance  ttw  national  security  of 
ttw  United  States.  Second,  ems  control 
shoukj  be  used  as  an  insttument  to  prevent 
an  uncontrolted  nudew  amw  race.  TNrd, 
arms  control  is  premised  on  mutual  detw- 
rence  until  a  more  oonvtodng  rattonate  is 
adopted.  Fourtti,  ttw  technotognal  reliability  of 
weapons  systems  must  remaki  a  top  priority  ki 
conskteration  of  any  arms  control  policy. 

Ctwkman  Fascell  discusses  ki  some  detail 
each  of  ttw  five  "arms  control  amendmenta" 
of  August  1986.  The  chakman's  analysis  is  an 
important  contritxition,  becauae  ttw  pokits  he 
raises  in  his  artide  bew  dkectty  on  how  skni- 
iw  amendmenta  will  be  viewed  ttiis  yew.  In 
ttw  conduston  of  his  artide,  Chakman  Fas- 
cell caMs  for  a  bipartisan  arms  oontrd  policy 
and  "a  renewed  commitonent  by  admkilstra- 
tion  officials  to  sttive  for  achievabte  objectives 
in  ttwk  negotiations  witti  ttw  Soviets,  rattwr 
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ttwn  belabor  surreal  propoaale  wNch  many 
betteve  mask  ttw  kitentiona  of  ttwaa  HAW  aaa 
no  future  in  arma  uunboL" 

I  aubmit  ttw  fuH  text  of  Chakman  FASCaL's 
wtide  to  be  printed  at  ttiis  pokit  ao  ttwt  our 
cdteagues  may  beneM  from  his  kwig^ttol 
views  on  ttw  rote  of  Congrees  and  arma  oon- 
tool. 
The  artide  fottows: 

CoHoaass  ams  Abiis  CoHraoL 
(By  Dante  B.  Fasodl) 
The  executive  snd  letialattve  liranches  of 
the  United  States  Bovenunent  have  arrfved 
at  a  historic  croartwdK  more  than  at  any 
time  since  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  future  of  arms  control  wffl  depoid  to  a 
large  extent  on  whether  the  President  and 
Congress  can  reach  consensus  on  the  re- 
qulronenta  of  natknal  security.  Neither  can 
go  It  alone. 

Unfortunately  the  legacy  of  1986,  what 
congressional  Initiatives  on  anas  oootrol 
were  condemned  by  the  Admlnistrmtlon. 
tiangs  thickly  in  the  tialls  of  Capitol  HOL 
Following  the  summit  at  Reykjavik,  mem- 
t>ers  of  Congress  watdied  with  oanoem  as 
-  President  Reagan  faced  tils  last  chance  to 
achieve  meaningful  agreemenU  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  stanply  is  not  much 
time  left  for  the  Reagan  Administration  to 
create  and  Implement  a  l>iparttsan  aims  con- 
trol policy  which  commands  the  respect  of 
the  American  pe<Hde  as  weU  as  that  of  the 
Kremlin.  Tet  the  opportunity  for  such  a 
policy  exists:  in  February  Oeneral  Secretary 
Mifch^n  oorbachev  offered  to  delink  the 
Issue  of  European-lwsed  Intermediate  nucle- 
ar forces  (INF)  from  a  space  and  strategk: 
agreement,  and  the  President  wisely  moved 
to  sulxnlt  a  draft  INF  treaty  at  the  Qeneva 
negotiations. 

The  task  of  forging  a  common  policy  will 
be  made  no  easier  by  those  who  continue  to 
lielleve  that  Congress  has  no  role  In  the 
fateful  business  of  arms  control.  Every  year 
Congress  is  confitmted.  even  by  sc»ne  of  Its 
own  memlwrs,  with  the  argument  that  the 
president  requires  total  fteziblllty  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  Sovleta  and  to  gain  agreementa 
compatible  with  U.8.  national  security.  The 
argument  typically  stresses  that  the  Consti- 
tution empowers  the  president,  and  only  the 
president,  to  conduct  the  nation's  foreign 
affairs  and,  hence,  to  administer  the  arms 
control  agenda.  An  Interventionist  Congress 
la  criticized  aa  striiving  the  president  of  his 
negotiating  leverage  and  endangering  the 
national  security  if  It  mandatfe  restrictions 
on  the  administration's  weapons  procure- 
ment programs,  or  If  it  calls  tar  negotlatiODS 
on  specific  Issues,  such  sa  nudear  testing.  In 
short,  Congreas  nms  the  risk  of  ttelng  ac- 
cused of  waging  an  unconstitutional  grab 
for  power. 

Protecting  the  aeparatlon  of  powers  while 
at  the  same  time  Imlldlng  a  bipartisan  ccm- 
sensus  cm  arms  control  is  no  mean  feat.  But 
Iwth  objectives  were  realized  in  the  ISflOs 
and  1970s.  In  fact.  It  tias  Iwen  only  during 
the  last  seven  years,  tifginntng  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  second  Strategk;  Arms 
UmlUtion  Talks  (SALT  n)  Treaty  from 
Senate  consideration  In  early  1980,  that  the 
consensus  forged  Iwtween  the  executive  and 
legisUtive  luancbes  and  between  Reputdl- 
cans  and  Democrats  has  unraveled.  Tradl- 
tloiwl  congressional  support  of  and  collabo- 
ration with  the  executive  branch  on  arms 
control  initiatives  was  a  meeting  of  the 
minds,  not  an  admiasicm  that  the  president's 
arms  ctmtrol  agenda  was  tiia  constitutiooal 
prerogative,  or  that  Congress  bad  no  bust- 
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BtuJlwnglnt 
___*  _  and 

with  tnatj  law.  In  IWl.  when 
cntflrad  itttkx, 
1  off  pMt  UBM  eoBtnd  flffoftii  ud 
i*««f»iig«fiil  attirt'  ^^t»w^  the 
ttM  aUsa  waa  aK  f  or  a  dan- 
in  a  nnwaiaua  that  for 
■ome  as  yaaia  had  baan  the  goanUaa  of  a 

ty  and  to  world  peace. 
Iba  amiiaiail.  then,  that  CWcreai  must 
to  the  preildent  on  all  anna  omtrol 
be  rajectod.  npertally  in  U^t 
oC  the  veetade  at  the  Reykjavik  aunimtt. 
where  the  PreaMent'a  aitimlihtnf  percep- 
tion of  national  aeemtty  dlyeiged  widely 
fran  nnngrwidonal  mandatw.  the  100th 
I  would  be  evadtnc  tta  eonatitatiraial 
If  It  were  to  leave  the  aecoilty 
of  the  country  atrtetly  In  the  hands  of  the 
eaeeutlye  brandi.  The  modenilaatkHi  of 
AflMilea'S  IntereoBttnental  baDlatic  miarile 
f orea.  the  ftmdinc  for  and  dtreetkin  of  the 
Stntede  Detcnae  Inltlattve  (SDIX  the  teat- 
Inc  of  ■ntlMtnltllti  weapooa,  the  numerical 
UmlU  on  VJO.  atratefie  weapooa.  the  testing 
of  nudear  waiheadb  and  the  production  of 
iD  are  the  hnalneai  of 
to  debate,  modil^  and  approve  or 
And.  finally,  the  ««mipn»ii««»  of 
the  Dbited  Statea  and  the  Soviet  Unkm 
with  treaty  oM1«at1ona  la  also  the  buslneas 
ofOoocnas. 

n 

Hie  president's  wponalWIIty  to  oonduct 
the  nation's  fotdgn  poUcy  and  to  make  trea^ 
I  never  been  one  devoid  of  dieeks  and 
,  or  one  eaweuted  In  a  vacuum.  Con- 
encouiage.  t»"wiffi  not  dictate, 
the  ooaunencement  of  negotiations  with  for- 
eign powers.  Oongreas  detennlnea  the 
amount  of  reaoureea  that  the  VA.  govern- 
ment la  prepared  to  dedicate  to  the  buDdlng 
and  limiting  of  nudear  anns.  That  determl- 
natkm  InevltaHy  tnnnmne»m  the  negotiating 
proetai.  One  need  only  review  the  last  30 
years  to  reeognlae  the  critical  rale  Congress 
has  played  In  the  devetopment  of  weapons 
ayatcna  which  are  at  the  heart  of  the  UJS.- 
Soviet  nudear  arms  negotiations.  For  exam- 
ple, oongreasknal  votea  have  been  dedstve 
In  detetmlning  the  fate  of  the  Safeguard 
antlhalMatlc  missile  system,  multiple  Inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehldes 
(ICIRVb),  the  B-1  bomber,  the  crulae  mla- 
aDe.  the  MX  miaBile.  the  llldgetman  mlssOe, 
binary  chemical  weapona  and  8DL>  Con- 
gress  Blao  peases  final  Judgment  on  aims 
control  agreementa.  Whether  an  agreement 
la  autamitted  as  a  treaty,  requiring  the  ap- 
proval of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate,  or  as  a 
oongressional-ezecutive  agreement,  requir- 
ing the  approval  of  the  majority  in  both  the 
Senate,  and  the  House,  the  fact  remaiiM 
that  there  la  a  critical  legislative  role  that 
muat  be  honored  In  the  •**BKlng  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements.* 

The  executive  branch,  of  course,  asserts 
that  Oongreas  should  not  Interfere  with 
prealdrintial  derJaJons  on  arms  control 
tasoea.  Citing  conatttutional  inj^irx-ttffns  that 
the  president  shall  conduct  fweign  policy, 
make  treaties  and  serve  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  armed  forcea.  acme  twrwrhwly 
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of  Oongreas  is  to  ap- 
edicts  on  the  arms  con- 
Under  this  approach,  the  99th 
expected  simply  to  sanction 
I's  abandonment  of  the 
J  sub-Umlts  set  by  the  SALT  n 
unHataral  revision  of  the  Inter- 
of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty  of  1972.  Ita  determination  to 
fUwed  BIgeye  chemteal  bomb.  lU 
of  nuclear  weapons  testing  and 
Itious  plans  to  deploy  SDL 
Clesriy.  this  "King  George"  approach  Is 
not  w|iat  the  Founding  Fathers  enviaaged: 
nor  is  lit  embodied  In  the  Constitution.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  long  held  that  certain 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  confer  broad 
powerjon  Oongrees  to  prescribe  the  limtu  of 
mOltafy  procurement  and  to  impoee  appro- 
priate lEonditlons  aa.  defeiMe  policy.  Article  I 
of  the|  Constitution  empowers  Congress  to 
acquire  or  to  hmlt  aims  for  the  nation.  No 
arms,  mduding  strategic  arms,  can  be  pur- 
chased tested,  serviced,  maintained. 
mannAl  or  otherwise  paid  tar  except  pursu- 
ant to  legislation.  Oongrees  has  the  oonsUtu- 
tkmal !  reqionatUllty  to  "provide  for  the 
oomm^  Defenae  and  general  Welfare  of 
the  nifelted  Statea."  to  "raise  and  support 
Armiee."  to  "provide  and  i»««<w»«iwi  i^  Navy" 
and  to  "make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulailan  of  the  land  and  naval  foroes." 
JustkM  Robert  H.  Jackson  declared  in 
Youno  'town  Co.  v.  Satoger  (10S3)  that  the 
AitIek  I  power  givea  Cmgress  "primuy  re- 
sponsil  duty  for  supplying  the  aimed 
forces.r  "Congress  alone."  he  wrote,  "oon- 
raising  of  revalues  and  their  ap- 
and  may  determine  in  what 
and  by  what  means  they  shall  be 
ir  military  and  naval  procurement." 
The  a^ual  defense  authorisation  and  ap- 
bOls  are  ample  evidence  of  con- 
perfoimanoe  of  theae  eonatitu- 


spent 


ties. 

In  m^  view,  during  1986  Congress  faced  up 
to  Its  bonatitutiiHial  responsibility.  Several 
arms  fiuitrol  initlativea  were  paoed  by  the 
House  !of  Repreeentatives  in  August  1986, 
of  theee  provisions  which  eventu- 
frcm  the  conference  talks  with 
in  October  conformed  to  a  f  un- 
prlndple  in  the  arms  control  proe- 
inltiatlves  and  prlndplea  will 
an  even  larger  role  in  the  100th 
Congress. 

I  ™ 

The    principles    which    typically    have 

guided  ICongress  in  considering  arms  control 
Issues  U«  four  in  number.  First,  any  pro- 
posed mtematlonal  agreement  or  propoeed 
weapoM  system  must  enhance  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States.  Admlnlstrar 
tion  vi#ws  on  what  constitutes  the  "national 
securit^'  carry  much  Influence  on  Capitol 
HOI.  bat  because  no  administration  is  inf  al- 
llUe  itf  decisions  do  not.  and  should  not.  go 
unque^oned.  Every  member  of  Congress 
will  want  to  examine  any  bilateral  accord 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  its  merits;  few 
"  Idly  accept  or  reject  an  agreement, 
many  membos  mesmerized  by  the 
If  security  so  often  promised  with 
weapons  program.  e.g..  increased 
of  missile  warheads  or  exotic  tech- 
such  as  SDL 

name  of  national  security,  admlnls- 
particularly  the  current  (me,  have 
to  take  extraordinary  liberty 
loeratic  processes  to  implement 
polides  they  deem  to  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  nation.  But  what  is 
arguedl  as  being  in  the  national  interest 
cannotj  be  accepted  at  face  value,  especially 


in  light  of  noent  revdationa  of  the  private 
agenda  of  ibgue  masterminds  of  Intrigue  sit- 
ting In  the!  White  Houae  baaement  Indeed, 
although  lar  removed  from  the  nudear 
anna  talks.!  the  covert  sale  of  military  arma 
to  Iran  and  the  apparent  illegal  diversion  of 
funds  froni  those  salea  are  the  hOeat  evi- 
dence of  the  means  by  which  the  executive 
branch  la  capable  of  promoting  an  arrogant, 
notion  of  national  aeeuitty.  It 
to  avoid  thla  Und  of  abuse  of 
checks  and  balances  were  writ- 
Constitution. 

of  aims  control,   nothing 

the  dilemma  which  often 

than  the  Reagan-Oorba- 

Reykjavlk  (October   11-13. 

discussims  almost  achieved 

reduetiona  in  nuclear  strategic 
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chev 
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systems,  only  to  be  squandered  with  surreal 
visions  of  aidlsarmed  worid.*  President  Rea^ 
gan's  surptfstaig  proposal  to  »nmh««»*  au 
American  and  Soviet  strategic  balliatic  mls- 
sOes  within  ten  years  was  apparently  baaed 
on,  among lother  presumptions,  the  argu- 
ment that  Che  United  Statea  then  would  be 
adequately  |defended  by  qMce-based  strate- 
gic defenses.  In  my  view  this  approach  un- 
wittingly endangers  the  national  security  of 
the  United  Statea.  It  la  inconceivable  that 
the  United  Statea  could  adopt  as  a  policy 
objective  th|e  elimination  of  America's  entire 
ie  araenal  based  almost  entire- 
ly on  the  uiiproven  hypothesis  that  SDI  wiU 
be  oost-eff4ctive.  will  function  effectively 
and  will  bejdeployable  wlthto  the  next  ten 
years.  Aa  [former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  8.  |CcNamara  told  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Arms  Control,  International 
Security  and  Science  In  January,  "Until 
there  are  Inventions  that  have  not  yet  been 
imagined,  a  defense  robust  and  cheap 
enough  to  (eplace  deterrence  will  remain  a 
pipe  dream^"  This  is  only  one  example  of 
why  Congress  has  no  choice  but  to  try  to 
hold  the  Amnlnlstration  accountable  to  one 
standard  of  batiomU  security. 

The  secoad  principle  which  guides  con- 
gressional examination  of  arms  control 
issues  is  thf  historic  mandate  of  arms  con- 
trol itself— to  prevent  an  uncontrolled  nu- 
clear arms  ^«oe.  Congress  has  never  taken 
the  poslUoq  that  production  of  certain  new 
Is  Inherently  undesirable 
ion  is  not  in  many  in- 
itial But  it  is  determined  (hat 
idup  that  achieves  no  stabillidng 
avoided.  An  administration  must 
each  time  it  seeks  budget  au- 
Congress.  This  is  what  the 
wisely  requires. 

Congress  has  supported  the 
lOn's  modernisation  and  buildup 
nudear  and  omventional 
forces.  The  United  States  has  insisted  on 
strategic  parity,  even  when  this  quest  for 
parity  has  [required  a  buildup  to  match 
Soviet  effoijts.  Congress,  however,  has  con- 
sistently ccmditioned  its  restrictions  on  the 
Admlnistratfcm's  more  ambitious  and  quea- 
buOding  programs  with  the 
that  such  programs  remain 
limits  of  terting  and  produe- 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
Moscow  vlcdates  those  standards  of  compli- 
ance, then  Congress  has  seen  to  it  that  the 
executive  inay  follow  suit.  But  efforts  to 
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achieve  overall  superiority  over  the  Soviets 
to  nudear  weaponry  have  been  opposed  by  a 
MliaitlaBn  iminnMlfsisl  majority.  Through 
the  power  of  the  purse.  Congress  is  constitu- 
tionally empowered  to  limit  or  encourage 
the  reaeardu  development,  testing  and  pro- 
duction of  nudear  aima.  It  will  continue  to 
use  that  power.  In  particular  whenever  the 
executive  seeks  to  convert  "modernisation" 
into  "superiority." 

The  third  principle  of  arms  control- 
mutual  deterrence— has  been  challenged  by 
the  President's  vlslim  of  a  space-baaed  strar 
teglc  defense,  one  iriilch  would  be  "shared" 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten that  we  have  been  at  this  Jtmeture 
before.  The  Nixon  Administration  deter- 
mined In  the  early  1970s  that  it  would  not 
attempt  to  shield  the  United  States  with  a 
land  based,  antlballlstic  missile  defense 
system.  The  rationale,  first  advanced  by 
Secretary  McNamara,  was  that  an  endless 
oompeUtim  would  erupt  between  ABM  de- 
fensive systems  and  new  and  prollf oating 
offensive  weapons  devdoped  to  outsmart 
and  overwhelm  such  defenses.  What  the 
ABM  systems  promised— strategic  de- 
fenses—would spawn  the  very  threat— off en- 
sive  weapons— which  ABM  systems  were  de- 
signed to  make  obaolete.  Thus  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1973  agreed 
to  persist  with  the  unsettling  but  rational 
policy  of  nuitual  deterrence,  which  prom- 
ised to  dissuade  dther  side  from  launching  a 
nuclear  attack  by  TwintAintny  a  threat  of 
mutual  annihilation.  It  is  this  strategy 
which  first  encouraged  each  side  to  place 
limits  on  the  buildup  of  their  respective  nu- 
clear arsenals  and.  during  the  Carter  and 
Reagan  Administrations,  to  propose  radical 
reductions  In  both  the  number  of  launchers 
and  the  number  of  warheads. 

This  rejection  of  a  shift  to  a  defensive 
strategy  was.  and  remains,  embodied  in  the 
1973  Anti-Ballistic  MlssUe  Treaty  between 
the  United  Statea  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Reagan  Administration  has  proposed  to 
reverse  this  course  by  articulating  a  new  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  treaty  which  opens 
the  door  to  testing  In  outer  space,  and  thus 
to  SDL  Congress  haa  neither  abandoned  the 
treaty  obligations  of  the  United  Statea  nor 
thrown  overboard  the  doctrine  of  mutual 
deterrence.  Congress  hss  a  duty  to  insist 
that  the  case  for  a  major  shift  in  strategic 
nudear  strategy  be  convincingly  made  by 
the  Administration  and  that  it  obtain  bipar- 
tisan support  (neither  of  which  has  oc- 
curred). 

That  support  will  not  be  forthcoming  If 
the  Administratitm  continues  to  insist  on  its 
reinterpretation  of  the  ABM  treaty  as  a  ve- 
hicle by  which  to  dlsmantie  the  doctrine  of 
mutual  deterrence.  The  Administration's 
tactics  in  thli  respect  encroach  on  the  Sen- 
ate's constitutionsl  responsibility  to  approve 
only  one  text  of  a  treaty  as  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  executive  branch  has  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  unilaterally  reinterpret  trea- 
ties. 

Congress  also  would  have  to  be  convinced 
that  such  a  fundamental  reversal  of  the  nu- 
dear equation  will  not  be  implemented 
under  drcumstanoes  which  would  allow  the 
Soviets  to  overwhelm  America's  defenses. 
InterestingAy  enough.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  expressed  this  very  con- 
cern to  President  Reagan  In  a  letter  dated 
November  13,  1968:  "Even  a  probable 
tSovletl  territorial  defense  would  require  us 
to  likcrease  the  number  of  our  offensive 
forces  and  their  ability  to  penetrate  Soviet 
defenses  to  assure  that  our  operatkmal 
plans  oould  be  executed." 
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Finally,  the  fourth  principle  which  influ- 
ences congressional  thinking  about  aims 
control  concerns  the  technological  reliabil- 
ity of  weapons  systems.  It  would  be  quixotic 
to  approve  funding  for  production  of  weap- 
ons systems  whkh  are  unproven  or  are 
likely  to  be  defective  or  to  be  based  in  a 
mimgr  that  invltes  their  own  destruction. 
When  the  Department  of  Defense  persists 
in  seeing  funding  for  weapons  systems 
irtilch  do  not  meet  eommonsense  criteria  for 
technological  reliabiUty.  then  it  Is  incum- 
bent upon  Congress  to  scrutinise  and  some- 
time to  restrict  or  otherwise  regulate  the  de- 
velopment of  such  weapona.  Not  only  Is  that 
Congress'  ctmstitutional  duty.  It  makes  for  a 
more  reliable  national  defense.  This  is 
amply  demonstrated  In  the  binary  chemical 
weapons  production  program,  the  wisdom  of 
which  Congress  has  not  finally  accepted, 
and  which  It  therefore  has  not  fully  ap- 
proved. Congress  is  determined  to  avoid 
boondoggles  like  the  Divisional  Air  Defense 
gun  (DIVAD),  an  antiaircraft  weapon 
system  whkdi,  after  expenditure  of  |1  bil- 
lion on  actual  deployments,  never  worked 
properly. 

IV 

"The  House  defense  bill  Is  a  reckless  as- 
sault upon  the  national  defense  of  the 
United  States."  President  Reagan  levded 
this  charge  on  August  15. 1986,  shortly  after 
the  House  approved  five  "aims  control" 
amendments  to  the  Defense  Departmmt  au- 
thcHlaation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  Ad- 
ministration's rhetoric  sought  to  portray 
these  amendments  as  dangerous  impair- 
menU  to  the  national  defenae.  but  I  beUeve 
they  reflected  genuine  congressional  con- 
cern about  national  security,  the  avoidance 
of  an  arms  race,  the  doctrine  of  mutual  de- 
terrence and  the  technological  reliability  of 
the  country's  weaptms  systems. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  prohibited 
funds  for  conducting  nudear  tests  above  a 
very  low  levd— one  kiloton— unless  the 
president  certlfled  to  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  tested  above  one  kUoton, 
tested  outside  any  dealgnated  area,  or  re- 
jected reciprocal  tai-country  monitoring  ar- 
rangements. This  was  the  first  congresslon- 
al  effort  to  require  the  cessation  of  nudear 
weapons  testing.  Previous  measures  had 
been  nonbindlng  legislation  calling  on  the 
Admlnistratlcm  to  negotiate  a  ban  on  nude- 
ar test  Although  the  Senate  did  not  adopt 
the  House  amendment  in  August,  the  issue 
had  been  placed  squarely  before  the  admin- 
istration and  would  become  a  key  compo- 
nent of  the  conference  bill  which  emerged 
in  October. 

This  nudear  testing  smendment  reflected 
frustration  over  the  administration's  appar- 
ent Indifference  to  negotiating  any  further 
restrictions  on  nudear  weapons  testing. 
Before  1981,  every  president  since  Eisen- 
hower advocated  and  worked  toward  an  end 
to  the  escalation  of  the  arms  race  through  a 
mutual,  verifiable  and  cnnprehenslve  test 
ban.  What  Preaident  Reagan's  predecessors 
recognised  was  a  simple  truth— that  the 
arms  race  depends  for  its  llfeblood  upon  the 
testing  of  more  sophisticated  nudear  weap- 
onry. A  mutual  agreement  to  halt  such  test- 
ing could  assist  In  preventing  the  Introduc- 
tion of  new.  deetahilirtig  weapons.  As  long 
as  the  Sovieta  ate  not  leapfrogging  the 
United  Statea  with  tedmologlcally  superior 
nudear  weapons,  only  sealots  tai  quest  of  an 
unattalnatde  strategic  superiority  see  any 
point  in  creating  danling  new  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

On  this  issue,  the  Reagan  Administration 
stood  logic  on  Its  head  and  sent  out  oonf  us- 
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ing  signals.  First,  the  Adndnlstiation  argued 
that  a  mutual  test  ban  was  unvertfialile. 
When  It  became  dear  that  norisar  weapons 
testing  could.  In  fact,  be  monitored,  the  Ad- 
ministration's rationale  quickly  ahifted.  It 
claimed  that  testing  was  needed  to 
the  safety  and  reliability  of  America's  i 
ing  nudear  warheads  As 
Richard  Gephardt  CD-Mo.)  noted  during 
the  debate  on  the  amendment,  "This  is  a 
hollow  excuse,  for  the  vast  majority  of  rdl- 
abillty  checks  are  mechanical  and  we  have 
never  conducted  more  than  one  or  two  ex- 
plosive tests  a  year."  In  the  end  the  Admin- 
tatratioo  frankly  admitted  Its  real  lattatals: 
that  the  United  States  must  test  in  order  to 
"modernise"  lU  nudear  weapons  arsenaL 

The  nudear  testing  amendment  was  a  log- 
ical extension  of  House  Joint  Resolution  S. 
which  passed  both  Houses  of  Oongreas  in 
1966  and  was  Incorporated  in  the  1987  de- 
feiMe  authorlaatian  bilL  This  legislation 
urged  Mr.  Reagan  to  request  the  ratifica- 
tion of  two  nudear  testing  limitation  trea- 
ties that  had  been  signed  In  the  1970b,  but 
which  were  never  submitted  for  ratification, 
and  urged  the  Preaident  to  propose  to  the 
Soviet  Union  the  resumptitm  of  negotiations 
on  a  comprehmslve  test  ban  treaty.  Since 
the  Soviets  were,  at  the  time  observing  a 
unilateral  moratorium  on  nuclear  weapons 
testing,  the  nuclear  testing  amendment 
pamed  by  the  Houae  was  an  attempt  to  call 
the  Soviets'  bluff  and  test  the  Adminlstrap 
turn's  resolve  to  enter  into  serious  negotia- 
tions. 

If  the  Administration  had  been  serious 
about  seeking  a  test  ban.  then  Ita  oppoaltion 
to  the  nudear  testing  amendment  defies  ex- 
planation. The  amendment  provided  numer- 
ous safeguards  for  the  United  Statea.  First, 
it  permitted  testing  If  the  SovleU  violated 
the  testing  ban  with  an  explosion  about  one 
kUoton.  This  provision  would  encourage 
continuance  of  the  Soviet  moratorium  on 
testing,  an  objective  that  is  manifestly  in 
the  Interest  of  natkmal  aecurity.  Second, 
the  amendment  assisted  verlflcaticn  eff  OTts 
by  requiring  that  tests  occur  only  within 
desliTiated  areas  of  Soviet  or  U.S.  territory. 
If  any  Soviet  tests  occurred  outside  the  des- 
ignated areas  of  the  Soviet  Union,  then  the 
Administration  would  be  free  to  resume 
testing.  Third,  ss  a  further  assist  to  verifica- 
tion, the  amexMtanent  required  that  the 
Soviet  Union  accept  end  Implement  recipro- 
cal tn-country  monitoring  arrangements  for 
1987.  If  the  Soviets  refused,  then  the  Ad- 
ministration again  could  ignore  the  amend- 
ment and  resume  testing. 

Following  House  passage  of  the  nudear 
testing  amendment  In  August,  the  prospects 
for  Senate  adoption  of  Identical  language 
during  the  hard-fought  conference  delibera- 
tions were  diminished  when  Mr.  Reagan 
suddenly  announced  that  he  would  travd  to 
Reykjavik  for  talks  with  Soviet  General 
Secretary  MikhaO  Gorbachev.  Considering 
his  opposition  to  all  of  the  aims  control 
amendments.  President  Resgan  pulled  off  a 
political  coup.  After  taunting  Democratic 
members  of  Ctmgress  with  the  proqiect  of 
being  perceived  as  the  spolleis  of  a  super- 
power "pre-summlt,"  the  Presldait's  sup- 
porters succeeded  in  transforming  btaMUng 
language  Into  nmblndlng  provisions  in  two 
amendments  and  modifytng  the  terms  of 
two  others.  Congressmen  came  undCT  un- 
precedented pressure  not  to  "tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands"  for  the  forthcoming  talks  at 
Rej^ijavik.  The  Admlnlstimtion  argued,  for 
example,  that  nudear  testing  was  going  to 
be  a  major  topic  of  dtsnissinn  there.  In  con- 
ference between  the  Houae  and  the  Senate. 
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I  acned  to  vttbdnw  the  nu- 
Hodnant.  provided  that  the 
[  taacuMO  of  Booae  Joint  Reeolu- 
tloa  t  warn  atnoctliaaed  with  a  laat-mlnute 
:  tar  tbo  PiMldBnt  to  aulmiit  to  the 
i  "■>  a  tint  ofder  of  twinw  for  the 
100th  OovTMB"  the  unratified  Threehold 
Taat  Ban  Tteaty  of  IVM  and  the  unratified 
Faaeeful  Noclear  Eipkwiwia  Treaty  of  1970. 
Unfottunattiy.  tliere  appean  to  have  l>een 
no  dliMwiilWe  undentandlnc  at  ReylcJaTik 
on  lunr  to  procoad  toward  talka  on  nuclear 
teatlns.  In  fket.  it  appean  that  the  two  prln- 
dpala,  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Gortwchev, 
hanOy  iWaniMwd  nuclear  teatinc.  Many  in 
the  Hbuae  fed  that  they  were  takm  advan- 
tace  of  when  they  acreed  to  withdraw  the 
nuclear  teatint  amendment  fran  the  confer- 
ence bUl  in  ezpectatkn  that  acblevins  a  nu- 
dear  teat  ban  would  be  the  top  priority  at 
Reykjavik.  It  is  no  wander  that  the  Admin- 
iatntiaal  credibiUty  on  thia  iaaue  was  ae- 
verdy  damaged. 

How  Congreaa  ia  amfronted  with  obstruc- 
tlofdit  taeOa  by  the  Adaiilnistraticni  in  oon- 
ni.'ctian  with  both  the  unratified  teat  Imui 
trsatlea  and  with  pursuing  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Uman  on  further  limiting  nuclear 
weapona  teattng.  During  the  100th  Congress 
efforta  wHl  continue  to  ateer  the  Adminls- 
tratian  back  to  a  policy  which  encotirages 
both  the  White  House  and  the  Kranlin  to 
achieve  a  total  eeaaation  of  nuclear  teaUng. 

V 

The  aecond  arma  control  amendment  of 
1060  limited  funding  for  the  SDI  program  to 
$3.1  biUian  during  fiscal  year  1087.  This  was 
substantially  lass  than  the  Administration's 
original  retniest  of  $S.4  billion.  Earlier,  the 
Senate  had  approved  a  $3.95-bUllon  SDI 
program,  partly  on  the  basis  that  SDI 
should  be  programmed  for  the  defense  of 
American  missile  baaea  and  not  aa  an  "um- 
breDa"  defenae  of  the  popuUtkm. 

SDI  haa  been  the  subject  of  constant  and 
oontroversial  debate  in  Congress  since  its 
pubbc  unveiling  in  1983.  Although  majori- 
ties have  always  been  mustered  to  support 
SDI  research,  there  has  never  been  and 
there  continues  to  be  no  majority  support 
f<H'  development,  testing  or  deployment  of 
SDI  components  or  systems.  The  debate 
over  SDI  funding  has  responded  to  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged 
in  similar  research  for  its  strategic  defense. 
It  would  be  foolish  if  the  United  SUtes  did 
not  match  Soviet  research  with  its  own  vig- 
orous program.  But  there  is  a  quantum  con- 
ceptual and  strategic  leap  from  the  research 
of  a  strategic  defense  and  the  actual  devel- 
opment, testing  and  deployment  of  its  com- 
ponents and  systems. 

Proponents  of  SDI  continue  to  argue  the 
point  which  the  Reagan  "revolution"  was 
supported  to  have  disabused  us  from  believ- 
ing—that  merely  by  throwing  money  at  a 
government  progam  miracles  would  occur. 
The  research  on  SDI  did  not  merit  an  ex- 
penditure of  $5.4  bmion  in  fiscal  year  1987.« 
The  Administration  failed  to  offer  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  the  addiUonal  (2  billion  it 
requested  was  anything  more  than  an  at- 
tempt to  promote  dubious  "research" 
projects  before  their  time.  The  fact  that 
little  effort  was  needed  in  either  chamber  to 
reach  a  compromise  SDI  budget  of  $3.5  bU- 
llon  reflects  a  belief  shared  by  most  mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  the  Administration's 
request  was  much  too  high  for  a  responsible 
research  program.  In  any  event,  the  funding 
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by   Congress   represented   more 

90-peroait  increase  over  1080  spend- 

SDI.  while  the  entire  federal  budget 

by  less  than  three  percent  in  1087. 

pocentage  terms,  the  increase  in 

in  1007  was  seven  times  greater 

le   overall   increase   in   all   federal 

The  approved  budget  also  reflect- 

lonal  Interest  in  assuring  that 

be  conducted  within  the  confines 

traditional    interpretation    of   tlw 

;y.' 

the  1988  budgetary  battle  on  SDI. 
relopments  have  given  rise  to  new 
on  Capitol  HilL  First,  the  Amert- 
lon  at  Reykjavik  appears  to  have 
Insisted  on  the  Administration's  revisionist 
interptetation  of  the  ABM  treaty.  This  in- 
terpretation would  permit  the  development 
and  testing  of  a  space-based  antiballistlc 
mlssild  defense  system.  Such  a  unilateral  in- 
terprel  atlon  is  a  radical  reversal  of  the  last 
13  yea  s.  during  which  the  U.8.  government 
had  su  Tported  the  traditional  intennetatlon 
which  [prohlMts  the  development  and  test- 
ing of «  space-based  ABM  system.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  attempted  to  have  it  both 
ways  <m  the  ABM  treaty.  The  revisionist  in- 
terprelation  Is  touted  by  some  U.S.  officials 
as  the  correct  legal  reading  of  the  treaty 
text  aqd  negotiating  record.  But  in  response 
to  the  loverwhelmlng  dissent  of  members  of 
Congress,  former  negotiators  of  the  treaty 
and  letel  scholars,  the  Administration  has 
held  smce  October  1985  that  the  operative 
policy  of  the  U.S.  government  will  be  to  con- 
duct a^I  research  in  accordance  with  the 
traditional  interpretation.*  All  testing  pro- 
grams under  SDI  have  been  officially  de- 
scribe<4  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
traditional  interpretation. 

The  utility  of  the  revisionist  interpretap 
tion  Is  that  it  purports  to  allow  the  Adminis- 
tration to  break  out  of  the  ABM  treaty 
when  it  decides  to  step  beyond  the  research 
of  SDI  to  the  development  and  testing  of 
SDI  components  and  systems.  By  reinter- 
preting the  treaty,  the  Administration  has 
replaced  the  original  script,  clearly  ^>- 
proveq  by  the  Senate  in  1972,  with  one  that 
suits  the  President's  vision  of  strategic  de- 
fense. At  Reykjavik,  the  United  States  was 
willing  to  agree  not  to  withdraw  from  the 
ABM  9eaty  for  ten  years,  but  on  the  appar- 
ent coiidltlon  that  during  that  period  the 
development  and  testing  of  SDI  components 
and  systems  be  permitted.  The  American 
delegi^ion  thus  would  have  codified  the  re- 
visionlgt  interpretation  in  a  new  agreement 
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•  Section  216  of  the  National  Defenae  Authorisa- 
tion A^  for  fiacal  year  1987  seta  forth  the  congres- 
stonal  IkMUns  that  "the  Secretary  of  State  declared 
on  OetAber  14,  1985,  that  'our  researefa  program 
has  beefk  structured  and.  as  the  President  lias  reaf- 
firmed, jwill  continue  to  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  a  sestrlctive  interpretation  of  the  treaty's  obli- 
gatlona,' "  Consreas  also  declares  in  Section  218  "(1) 
that  it  tfully  auiiports  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Prealdeftt  that  a  principal  objective  of  the  United 
States  In  nesoUatlons  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  nu- 
clear aqd  space  arms  is  to  reverse  the  erosion  of  the 
tABM  keaty]  .  .  .  and  (2)  that  acUon  by  the  Con- 
gress iri  approving  funds  in  tills  Act  for  research  on 
CSDI]— (A)  does  not  express  or  imply  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  abrogate,  violate,  or  otherwise  erode  such 
treaty;  and  (B)  does  not  expres  or  Imply  any  deter- 
mln^l<Ai  or  commitment  on  tile  part  of  Congress 
that  the  United  Statea  develop,  test,  or  deploy  bal- 
llsUc  mjsrile  strategic  defense  weaponry  that  would 
contravene  such  treaty." 

*  See  ABM  Treatw  IntetpretalioH  Ottpute,  Hear- 
ing beiare  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control, 
Intem^onal  Security  and  Science,  Committee  on 
Forelgg  Af f aln.  House  of  RepreaentaUves.  Oct.  23. 
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with  the  Sdviets.  This  fundamental  shift  in 
American  apategic  defenae  policy  ooeurred 
without  anfr  prior  conaultatlop  with  Con- 
had  explicitly  reminded  the  ad- 
of  ita  aupport  for  the  tradition- 
al interpret^itlon.  UntQ  Congreaa  la  prepared 
to  launch  a  development  and  testing  pro- 
gram of  SDK  oomponenta  and  aystema  (at  an 
eatimated  qpat  of  aoorea  of  billicma  of  dol- 
lars), it  wfll  have  to  maintain  a  vigilant 
watch  over jthe  ABM  treaty  to  ensure  that 
no  administration  either  violates  or  rewritei 
its  proviaioiis. 

The  second  development  which  has  con- 
cerned manv  in  Congress  is  how  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  at  Reykjavik  transformed 
the  rationale  of  SDI.  Congress  has  funded 
SDI  as  a  research  program  to  determine 
whether  an  advanced  strategic  defense 
system  is  scientifically  and  technologically 
possible,  wpether  it  Is  deployiAle.  and 
whether  It  will  do  the  Job  of  protecttaig  the 
United  SUlies  from  a  ballistic  missUe  attack 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  Iceland,  that  logic  was  turned  upside 
down.  In  tjhe  talks  at  Reykjavik's  Hofdi 
House,  SDI  suddenly  was  transformed  from 
a  research  program  into  a  deployable 
system,  albeit  one  which  does  not  yet  exist. 
The  American  delegation  negotiated  as  if 
SDI  were  a  certainty.  The  elimination  of 
America's  most  important  deterrent,  its  bal- 
listic missile  arsenal,  was  almost  bartered 
away  for  a  prestunption  that  SDI  not  only 
could  be  deployed,  but  that  it  would  work. 
Moreover,  the  administration  argued  for  the 
deployment  of  SDI  even  after  the  supposed 
elimination  of  all  ballistic  missiles,  the  very 
threat  SDI  is  intended  to  confront.  U.S.  of- 
ficials argued  that  the  country  would  still 
need  SDI  v  an  "Insurance  policy"  to  pro- 
tect against  Soviet  cheating  and  against  the 
stray  missile  that  a  madman  might  hurl  at 
us.  EMdently,  no  one  thought  to  mention 
that  land-bued  strategic  defenses,  at  sub- 
stantially cheaper  cost,  might  do  a  better 
Job,  or  that  verification  of  Soviet  compli- 
ance should  continue  to  be  of  the  highest 
priority.       ! 

SDI  is  a  hsn>othesis  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
To  bargain  away  America's  deterrent  shield 
today  for  the  hjrpothesls  that  SDI  will  be 
cost-effective,  fimctional  and  deployable 
sometime  in  the  near  future,  not  to  mention 
within  ten  years,  would  be  the  height  of 
folly.  If  ever  there  weie  a  case  made  for  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  arms  control 
agenda,  the  Administration  created  it  at 
Reykjavik.  I 

The  thlrq  development  related  to  SDI  Is 
the  Pentagon's  recent  efforts  to  persuade 
President  Heagan.  and  ultimately  Congress, 
to  approve  early  deployment  of  a  partial 
space-based  strategic  defense.  This  raises  so 
many  concerns  that  the  future  of  SDI  now, 
more  than  ever,  requires  the  utmost  con- 
gressional scrutiny.  It  was  only  last  October 
that  the  A<ierican  delegation  at  Reykjavik 
proposed  delaying  deployment  of  SDI  for  at 
least  ten  years.  The  Pentagon  now  has  un- 
dermined die  Administration's  diplomatic 
position  with  its  new  effort  to  deploy  SDI 
rapidly  so^hat,  in  the  words  of  Attorney 
General  Edavin  Meese,  SDI  cannot  be  "tam- 
pered with  py  future  administrations." 

In  my  viaw,  the  Pentagon's  rush  to  Judg- 
ment on  SDI  is  a  politically  motivated 
scheme  only  superficially  based  on  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  proposal  would  cause 
the  United]  SUtes  to  unilaterally  abrogate 
the  ABM  tteaty.  Premature  deployment  of 
SDI  would  fost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  untold  bil- 
lions of  dollars  during  the  critical  years 
when  the  {budgetary  constraints  on  Con- 
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greas  will  be  moat  severe.  More  important, 
there  ia  abundant  evidoace  that  inemature 
deployment  of  SDI  wUl  not  achieve  ita  stra- 
tegic objective  and  would  only  stimulate 
Soviet  efforts  to  overwhelm  the  leaky  "lun- 
brclla"  being  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion. Be  it  arms  control  or  deficit  spending, 
the  buck  stops  at  the  President's  desk  and 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

VI 

The  third  House  arms  control  amendment 
of  August  1986  sought  to  limit  the  deploy- 
ment of  launchers  for  ICBMs.  of  SLBMs 
carrying  MIRVs.  and  of  heavy  bombers 
equlmed  for  alrlaunched  cruise  mlssUes,  to 
the  deployment  levels  permitted  under  the 
unratified  SALT  n  treaty  (1,320).  The 
House  approved  the  amendment,  which  pro- 
hibited the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  for  deployments  beyond  this  limit 
unless  the  president  certified  to  Congress 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  deployed  strate- 
gic forces  in  excess  of  the  SALT  n  limita- 
tions. 

This  amendment  was  a  particularly  criti- 
cal one.  Earlier  in  the  summer  of  1988.  the 
House  had  approved  by  a  strong  bipartisan 
vote  of  258  to  145,  nonblndlng  legislation 
calling  on  the  President  to  continue  adher- 
ence to  the  sub-limits  of  the  SALT  II  treaty. 
This  legislation  was  unavoidable  in  light  of 
Mr.  Reagan's  declaration  of  May  27  that  be- 
ginning in  the  autumn  of  1986  the  United 
States  would  no  longer  adhere  to  the  SALT 
II  limitations.  The  House  amendment, 
which  passed  in  August,  was  intended  to 
convey  to  the  White  House  the  message 
that  to  abandon  the  SALT  II  limitations 
was  not  in  the  national  interest.  Congress- 
man Howard  Herman  (D-Callf.)  aptly  noted 
on  the  House  floor.  "If  the  United  States 
needs  a  higher  aggregate  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons over  the  coming  months  and  years,  it 
will  only  be  because  the  Administration  has 
created  that  need  by  aUowing  the  Soviets  to 
build  more  weapons  of  their  own.  This 
doesn't  make  strategic  sense." 

And  yet  the  SALT  n  amendment  was  at- 
tacked by  Administration  supporters  as  un- 
constitutional, as  an  effort  by  the  House 
unilaterally  to  oigraph  a  treaty  into  statute 
law  without  going  through  the  ratification 
process  embodied  in  the  Constitution.  The 
House  majority  was  chastised  for  trying  to 
micromanage  the  strategic  arms  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva  The  Administration  assert- 
ed that  Soviet  violations  of  other  SALT  II 
provisions  (such  as  the  alleged  modification 
of  the  Soviet  SS-13  ballistic  missile  to  create 
a  prohibited  "new"  ICBM.  as  well  as  the  en- 
cryption of  telemetry  on  missile  test  flights 
by  the  Soviets)  Justified  American  violation 
of  the  SALT  II  provisions,  and  that  any 
such  decision  was  the  President's  alone  to 
make. 

An  unratified  treaty  may  express  a 
present  or  past  presidential  policy,  and  the 
President  may  have  sole  power  to  negotiate, 
renegotiate  or  abandon  it.  If  a  congressional 
mandate  happens  to  coincide  with  a  former 
presidential  policy  expressed  in  the  unrati- 
fied treaty,  then  that  Is  certainly  not  uncon- 
stitutional and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
President's  treaty-making  power.  The  House 
determined  a  benchmaik  for  weapons  pro- 
duction, and  in  this  case  it  conformed  with 
the  sub-limits  set  forth  in  the  SALT  II 
treaty. 

Critics  of  such  congressional  "interfer- 
ence" sometimes  point  to  Section  33  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  which 
prohibits  any  action  "under  this  or  any 
other  Uw  that  will  obligate  the  UiUted 
States  to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the 
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Armed  Forces  or  armaments  of  the  United 
States,  except  pursuant  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  or  unleaa  authorized  by  fur- 
ther affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States."  The  House  amend- 
ment in  question  did  not  create  any  Intema- 
tional  obligation  to  limit  "armaments."  The 
limits  it  mandated  were  to  be  authorised  by 
further  legialation.  namely  the  amendment 
itseU. 

The  Administration  and  ita  allies  in  the 
Senate  killed  Uie  SALT  n  amendment 
during  conference  dellberationa  In  October. 
Again  their  major  argument  was  that  the 
amendment  would  tie  the  President's  hands 
during  the  hastily  called  Re^Uavlk  talks. 
Nonblndlng  language  was  adopted  instead, 
expressing  "the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  in  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  voluntary  compli- 
ance with  the  central  numerical  sub-limits 
of  the  SALT  U  treaty  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  complies  with  such  sub-limits."  But 
even  this  was  to  no  avail.  Compliance  issues 
pertaining  to  the  SALT  n  treaty  apparently 
were  not  discussed  at  Reykjavik,  and  by  late 
November  the  131st  heavy  bomber  had  been 
equipped  with  cruise  missiles  and  was  oper- 
ational, thereby  clearly  exceeding  the  salt  n 
sub-limits. 

The  100th  Congress  will  return  to  this 
issue.  In  an  age  threatened  by  nuclear  anni- 
hilation, an  arms  control  agreement  that 
constrains  nuclear  arms  (such  as  the  SALT 
n  treaty)  is  better  than  no  agreement  at  aU. 
vn 

The  one  arms  control  amendment  that 
survived  the  October  conference  intact  was 
the  long-standing  ban  on  antisatelllte  weap- 
ons (ASAT).  The  House  prohibited  the  sec- 
retary of  defense  from  carrying  out  a  test  of 
ASAT  against  an  object  in  space  until  the 
President  certified  to  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  tested  a  dedicated  ASAT 
against  an  object  in  space.  The  one-year 
prohibition  expires  on  October  1.  1987.  This 
is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  Congress  lias 
banned  ASAT  testing  and.  consequently, 
production  and  deployment. 

Continuing  the  ASAT  weapons  ban  reaf- 
firmed congressional  belief  that  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  banning  ASATS  would  rep- 
resent a  major  step  toward  averting  a  costly 
and  destabilizing  arms  race  in  space.  Since 
enactment  of  the  first  ASAT  ban  in  1983, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  tested  any  ASAT 
weapon.  Congressman  Lawrence  Coughlln 
(R-Pa.)  explained  that  "the  Soviets  have  a 
crude  and  unreliable  CASATl  system,  which 
has  faUed  in  11  of  the  20  tests  conducted 
with  it  to  date,  including  all  six  tesU  of  a 
more  'advanced'  heat-seeUng  version.  The 
United  SUtes,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an 
ASAT  that  is  relatively  more  advanced  but 
only  partially  tested." 

The  logic  behind  this  amendment  is  com- 
pelling. The  United  SUtes  relies  on  a  vast 
array  of  satellites  for  communication,  intel- 
ligence-gathering and  early  warning  of  a 
Soviet  attack.  In  fact,  for  military  piupose 
alone  the  United  SUtes  is  far  more  depend- 
ent on  satellite  technology  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  event  of  SDI  deployment, 
space-based  technology  would  become  the 
all  too  critical  link  in  U.S.  strategic  defense. 
Breaking  the  mutual  moratorium  on  ASAT 
testing  would  invite  the  Soviet  once  again  to 
test  ASATb  which  could  knock  out  UJ3.  sat- 
ellites and  accelerate  development  of  their 
ASAT  technology.  A  continuation  of  the 
ban  on  ASAT  testing  remains  a  top  priority 
Of  Congress  In  its  100th  session. 
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The  final  arms  control  amendment  pco- 
hlbited  spoiding  funds  for  procurement  of 
binary  chemical  munitions.  tni»ii«Wt>g  the 
Bigeye  bomb,  or  for  the  eatabUafament  of  a 
production  base  for  such  munltlans.  Tto» 
House  amendment  also  prohltitted  the 
United  Statea  from  removing  ita  unitary 
chemical  munitions  stored  in  Weatem 
Europe  unless  they  are  replaced  with  binary 
chemical  munitions  sUtitmed  on  the  aoQ  of 
at  leaat  one  European  monber  natkm  of 
NATO,  a  responsibility  which  no  NATO 
member  in  Europe  has  yet  agreed  to  shoul- 
der.' 

The  current  U.8.  stockpile  of  chemical 
weapons  in  Western  Eun^ie  is  an  Integral 
part  of  NATO's  deterrent  agalnat  Soviet  uae 
of  chemical  weapons  in  Europe.  The  Admin- 
istration's plan  to  withdraw  these  weapcms 
from  Europe  and  base  new  ones  solely  in 
the  United  SUtes,  thousands  of  miles  tram 
the  European  battlefields  where  they  would 
be  needed,  amounts  to  unilateral  disman- 
tling of  NATO's  chemical  deterrent  The 
chemical  weapons  amendment  assured  that 
the  United  SUtes  would  not  waste  money 
on  a  program  costing  some  (3  billion  in  the 
next  few  years.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  continued  to  uncover  testing  fail- 
ures, technical  and  structural  deficiencies, 
and  structural  flaws  within  the  binary 
weapons  program  which  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  Bigeye  binary  bomb  is  not 
even  ready  for  operation  tests,  let  alone  pro- 
duction.* 

During  conference  deliberations  in  Octo- 
ber 1986,  the  strict  prohibitions  of  the 
House-approved  amendment  were  loosened. 
First,  the  conference  agreed  to  prohibit 
funding  for  the  Bigeye  bomb  production 
program  and  Bigeye  components  during 
fiscal  year  1987  and  to  prohibit  final  aaaem- 
bly  of  the  Bigeye  bomb  through  fiacal  year 
1988.  Second,  the  conference  proviaion  au- 
thorized funding  for  the  production  of  the 
15S-mm  chemical  artillery  shell  but  prohib- 
ited final  assembly  through  fiacal  year  1987. 
Third,  the  conference  declined  to  authorize 
the  $15.4  mUlion  of  fiacal  year  1087  funda 
requested  for  Bigeye  production  facilities, 
and  it  limited  the  fiscal  year  1088  funding  to 
$00  million,  subject  to  certification  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  that  the  production  of  the 
Bigeye  Is  in  the  national  interest  and  that 
all  design,  planning  and  environmental  re- 
quirements for  such  facilities  have  been 
met. 

While  not  as  conclusive  as  many  members 
of  Congress  would  have  liked,  the  House- 
Senate  conference  position  reaffirmed  con- 
gressional opposition  to  funding  a  weapons 
system  that  does  not  work,  is  not  proven 
safe  for  NATO  troops,  needlessly  adds  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  deficit,  unilaterally 
eliminates  the  present  chemical  deterrent  in 
Western  Europe,  and  undermines  efforts  of 
the  superpowers  to  negotiate  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  that  Itans  chemical  weapons. 


^  Binary  chemical  weapons  contain  two  relaUvely 
harmless  agents  which,  when  mixed  together  after 
firing,  become  lethal  nerve  gas.  The  Bigeye  bomb  Is 
a  S95-pound  alrcraft-deU<'*red  binary  chemical 
weapon. 

•See  BUme  Bomb:  An  Evaluation  a/  DOD't 
Chemicai  and  DevelojrmmUU  TatM,  XJJB.  General 
Accounting  Office,  May  1988;  Clumicai  Warfare 
Reviev)  CommiMtion  Did  Not  Comply  With  the  Fed- 
eral Advitorji  Committee  Act.  VJ&.  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  January  1987. 
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■idi  of  tiMW  UBH  eantitd  •mendments 
al  UM  win  be  panned  aceln  durinc  the 
100th  CoBgnm.  Demtte  the  obvloae  need  to 
voik  tomid  a  coneaMiia  vtth  OoncreM  on 
the  iHtkmli  une  eentiol  poUey.  the  Admm- 
yii^^ti—  flT^^  again  has  thrown  down  the 
It  waa  uiMlMitanrlattlti  that  Prcai- 
«aB.  tn  hto  State  o<  the  Uiilan  mea- 
thto  jrear.  would  caU  on  Ooncraai  to 
(  hi!  miorietinf  atance  with  theJSo- 
Tlata.  But  then  be  warned:  "ftiactlnc  the 
Soviet  iwotlettnt  poaltlon  into  American 
law  would  not  be  the  way  to  win  a  good 
ii^,,Hm««»t  So  I  miMt  teU  this  Concrea  I 
wm  veto  any  etfott  that  undoeuta  our  na- 
tj^mai  aecuilty  and  our  negotiating  lever- 
age." By  llkw>«»y  legialstlve  manrtat^ni  to 
the  Sovtet  negotiating  poattkn.  the  Presi- 
dent dMortcd  reaUty.  IHere  is  eooaiderable 
eonoem  In  Congress  about  whether  some  of 
the  4italntatrattOD's  surreal  proposals  for 
.<—^j^«l  «iy>iiiar  (Umimament  and  prema- 
toxe  deployment  of  SDI  would  damage  PJB. 
natiaoal  security  snd  undercut  the  leverage 
American  negotlatota  wm  need  in  future 
talks  with  the  Soviets. 

What,  after  aU.  is  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tlon's  arma  control  policy?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion which  for  more  than  six  years  has  mys- 
tified Congrcas.  The  bureaueiatie  infighting 
which  has  marked  the  Administration's  pol- 
icymaking has  never  been  restdved.  Mem- 
ben  of  Congress  have  bad  to  try  to  make 
tfrtmm  out  of  an  unending  barrage  of  con- 
fiirMiig,  oontradletory  and  ambiguous  sig- 
nsls  from  the  executive  branch  (not  to  men- 
tion from  the  Soviets).  When  positions 
change  hourly,  depending  on  who  is  speak- 
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<  ontrol  amendmenta  demonstrate  oon- 
sl  support  for  long-standing  aims 
ohjectlvea.  Congresskmal  approval 

lented  defense  budgets  during 
Administration  speaks  for  itself, 
jag  to  veto  arms  control  legiala- 
....„  has  broad-based,  bipartisan  sup- 
,  Congress  is  not  a  oonstruetive  strate- 
the  President  to  pursue.  The  Admin- 
I  will  need  to  weak  with  one  consist- 
well-informed  vtdce.  There  must  be 
ed  commitment  by  Administration 
to  strive  for  achievable  objectives 
-.  negotiatkHW  with  the  Soviets  rather 
1  lelabor  surreal  proposals  which  many 
mask  the  intentions  of  thoee  who 
future  in  arms  control.  As  with  any 
,  the  way  to  win  congressional  approv- 
consult  fully  with  Congress  and  to 
1  to  the  concerns  raised  by  those 
.^  women  who  also  represent  the  in- 
of  the  American  people.  The  Reagan 
tration's  partisan  approach  to  the 
.  ^ifmaf.  and  to  arms  ccmtrol.  which 
s  Eutely  reflected  during  the  IBM  elec- 
(ampaign,  may  have  needlessly  allen- 
nembera  of  Congress  without  whose 
the  Reagan  era  wQl  continue  is  pre- 
_  fall  from  grace. 

100th  Congress  thus  faces  its  most 
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i ,  are  flawed  or  nonexistent.  The  Amer- 
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ehensive,  bipartisan  policy  supported 

Administration  and  by  Congress. 
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That  talp^tlaan  policy  Is  within  reach.  In 
my  view.  Congress  would  support:  (1)  deep 
cuts  in  struegic  offensive  weapons  of  the 
magnitude  (SO-SO  percent)  discussed  it  Rey- 
kjavik and  previously  at  Oeneva;  (2)  a  nego- 
tiated end  m  nuclear  weapons  testing:  (S)  an 
effldoit  lefd  of  reaeareh  on  SDI  without 
commlttingj  the  nation  to  pranature  deploy- 
ment; (4)  kutual  adherence  to  the  long- 
standing interpretation  of  the  ABM  treaty; 
(5)  mutualj  compliance  with  the  SALT  n 
treaty  itmiifif*'*":  and  (6)  prevention  of  a 
race  of  antlsatelllte  weapons 
and  of  leth^  chemical  weapons. 

If  consensus  within  the  Administration 
and  between  the  President  and  Congress 
could  be  reached  on  these  issues,  then  a  uni- 
fied American  government  would  confront 
the  Soviet^  with  a  formidable  arms  control 
policy.        I 

Reciprocal  measures  by  the  Soviets  are  es- 
sentiaL  l^t  is  why  Congress  safeguards 
arms  control  legislation  with  conditions  that 
permit  th^  lifting  of  legislated  restrictions 
on  nuclear  Iweapons  in  the  event  the  Soviets 
violate  the  constraints  being  observed  by 
the  nnitedlstotes 

To  see  tne  majority  votes  in  the  House 
last  year  <ni  arms  control  legidation  as  polit- 
ical assauloi  on  the  Administration  is  simply 
wrong.  Tl^ey  were  a  sincere,  bipartisan 
effort  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  national 
defense.  Ttie  anns  control  amendments  re- 
flected the  fact  that  Congress  has  a  consti- 
tutional duty  to  ensure  that  the  funds  it  ap- 
propriates for  the  defense  of  the  nation  ulti- 
mately wil^  provide  the  best  security  money 
can  buy. 
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ILegMattve  day  of  Tuesday.  AprU  21. 1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
TnutT  Samforb,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 


PRATSR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DD..  offered  the  fol- 
lowins  prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Let  us  have  a  moment  of  silence  re- 
membering Tyrone  Davis,  one  of  our 
dooiiceepers.  whose  7-year-old  son  was 
killed  by  a  truck  yesterday. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Qod; 
and  the  firmament  ahetoeth  His  handi- 
VDork.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge.— 
Psalms  19:1-2. 

Father  in  Heaven,  there  are  many 
things  on  our  hearts:  many  needs, 
many  concerns.  But  preeminent  in  our 
thoughts  is  to  express  appreciation  for 
this  beautiful  day:  the  warmth  of  the 
Sun.  the  profusion  of  color,  the  fra- 
grance of  the  invigorating  air.  Thank 
you.  gracious  God.  Forgive  us  for 
being  so  quick  to  complain  when  the 
weather  is  contrary.  Forgive  us  for  so 
easily  taking  for  granted  common  ben- 
efits. 

We  lift  in  prayer  to  Thee  those 
today  who  are  In  special  need  physical- 
ly: Senator  Paul  Tsongas,  Senator 
Jeremiah  Denton,  and  Ambassador 
Arthur  Bums.  May  they  and  their 
loved  ones  be  conscious  of  Your  heal- 
ing presence.  Your  comforting  love— 
and  Lord  if  there  be  any  among  us 
who  are  hurting  today,  about  whom 
we  do  not  know,  we  pray  for  "Thy  spe- 
cial measure  of  blessing  upon  them.  In 
the  name  of  the  Great  Physician. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  (Mr.  Stkhhis). 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read 
the  following  letter 

UJ3.  Skhatk, 

PlXBISKirr  PRO  RICPORX. 

Wathington,  DC.  AprU  22,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Txrkt  Sam- 
Fomo.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
(Carolina,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair. 

JOBH  C.  STKRinS, 

Pre$Ulent  jno  tempore. 


Mr.  SANFORD  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  my  own  time  and  that  of  the  Re- 
publican leader  under  the  standing 
order  be  reserved  for  later  in  the  day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

Ur.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  my  time  has  been  re- 
served. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
reserving  my  time. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 
Aran.  ai.  isei:  thx  lussACHnsBTTS  mmzirT 

nr  THE  SKHATK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
22,  1881,  126  years  ago  today,  the 
Senate  Chamber  was  occupied  by  the 
yoimg  recruits  of  the  6th  Massachu- 
setts Regiment  heading  South  to  face 
Confederate  troops.  Soldiers  were 
housed  in  the  Capitol  throughout  the 
early  days  of  the  Civil  War  following 
President  Lincoln's  calling  up  to  75,000 
State  militia  volunteers.  Quarters  for 
such  a  large  contingent  were  difficult 
to  find  in  Washington  and.  at  times, 
the  Capitol  housed  as  many  as  3.000 
troops. 

The  8th  Massachusetts  Regiment  ar- 
rived in  Washington  by  train  a  little 
after  5  pjn.  on  April  19.  They 
marched,  along  with  throngs  of  cheer- 
ing weU  wishers,  to  New  Jersey 
Avenue  and  then  to  the  C^itoL  De- 
spite the  warm  spring  weather,  the 
soldiers  still  wore  their  heavy  winter 
uniforms  and  knapsacks,  and  "present- 
ed a  thoroughly  soldierly  appearance" 
entering  the  rotunda  by  the  east  porti- 


co, they  were  directed  to  their  quar- 
ters in  this  very  Chamber,  where  they 
colli4)6ed.  The  soldiers  had  beoi  ex- 
hausted by  the  preceding  24  hours.  In 
Baltimore,  they  had  been  pelted  with 
bricks  and  paving  stones  by  angry 
mobs  of  southern  sympathisers.  In  the 
mob's  wake,  30  soldiers  were  injured, 
and  10  citizens  and  soldiers  were  left 
dead. 

No  food  awaited  the  soldiers  when 
they  arrived  in  this  Chamber.  They 
had  to  wait  weU  Into  the  night  for  a 
meal.  Grateful  for  any  place  to  test, 
the  soldiers  used  the  cushioned  chairs 
in  the  gallery,  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
Chamber,  and  the  couches  in  the  sur- 
rounding  rooms  as  beds.  During  their 
stay,  the  Chamber  was  filled  with  a 
smell  of  bacon,  and  the  men  cut 
chunks  of  meat  from  large  «ifthB  hang- 
ing in  the  marble  room  and  roasted 
them  in  the  fireplaces.  Throughout 
the  remaining  da^  of  April  and  into 
May,  the  8th  Regiment  could  be  seen 
each  day  marching  through  the  city 
streets.  The  Washington  Star  com- 
mented ttiat  the  boys  from  Mfimtai*hu- 
setts  foimd  their  Capitol  quartets 
more  than  adequate. 


TRADE  AND  JAPAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  Pinance  Committee  started  to 
meet  on  the  trade  bilL  In  addition,  as 
everyone  knows,  there  are  a  number  of 
Japanese  officials  in  the  city  right 
now.  I  am  certain  former  Foreign  Min- 
ister Abe  wiU  be  meeting— if  he  has 
not  already— met  with  the  majority 
leader. 

I  think  we  are  in  a  dilemma  of  sorts. 
Japan  Is  a  good  and  important  friend: 
and  there  should  be  no  mistake  about 
that. 

But  there  must  also  be  no  w<"*fikf 
about  the  fact  that  Congress  is  united 
behind  the  President  on  the  semicon- 
ductor retaliatioiL 

Japan  has  made  repeated  promises 
on  trade,  and  the  President  has  had  no 
choice  but  to  insist  on  conu>liance. 

But  Japan  is  only  a  piece  of  the 
overall  problem.  The  trade  problem 
also  has  to  do  with  budget  deficits, 
global  debt,  exchaxige  rates,  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  administration  is 
to  be  aj^lauded  for  trying  to  broaden 
the  focus  on  overall  competitiveness. 

Proposals  that  fociis  on  particular 
countries,  or  particular  industries, 
may  solve  some  short-run  problons, 
but  they  are  not  long-term  solutions. 


•  This  "baUet"  »ymbol  identifie*  tmemeno  or  inserdom  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  dw  floor. 
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We  have  got  to  think  beyond  short 
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Hie  bm.  whl^  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee bagtne  to  draft  today,  wOl  have  far- 
rcafWiy  coneequeneea.  The  provisions 
of  sndi  a  bill  must  be  thoui^t  out  in  a 
eanfm  and  deliberate  vay. 

TheMfore.  the  FInanoe  Committee 
most  amnoaf^  lecialatlon  in  a  biparti- 
san way.  We  must  woi^  together  as 
RepubUcans  and  Democrats.  And  we 
moat  vorii  with  the  sdministration. 
not  against  it. 

In  reomt  weeks,  confidence  in  our 
eoonomy  has  been  shaken.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  concerned  about  the 
gyratioiw  in  the.  MUtdk  marlcet.  about 
the  provects  of  rising  interest  rates, 
about  the  return  of  inflation,  or  the 
onset  of  reoeasioo. 

The  trade  deficit  is  connected  to  all 
these  thtnga.  In  my  view  it  can  be 
sOhred  only  if  Congress  shows  the  wHl. 
and  the  statesmanship,  to  do  so. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  House 
tMn*"*"^  this  week  or  next,  will  take 
up  the  trade  bilL  I  also  am  advised 
that  the  malorlty  leader  indicated  ear- 
lier that  the  Soiate  will  try  to  com- 
plete action  on  a  trade  bill  before  the 
Memorial  Day  recess. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  I  think  we 
have  our  work  cut  out  for  us.  because 
many  of  the  provtarions  will  be  highly 
oontrovoslaL  Whether  it  is  the  so- 
called  Oephardt  amendment  offered 
by  our  colleague  in  the  House,  Con- 
gressman Obpbabot  from  Missouri,  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  there  are  very 
stnmg  f  eeltaigs  about  the  direction  we 
should  go. 

I  think  the  American  people  want  us 
to  be  more  aggressive.  They  want  us  to 
move  against  unfair  trade  practices. 
They  believe  in  access.  They  believe  in 
open  markets.  They  lielieve  in  these 
principles  as  long  as  the  coiuitrles  who 
ifMjp  goods  into  our  country  also  pro- 
vide us  access  where  we  are  competi- 
tive, and  if  their  markets  are  open. 

I  hope  that  we  can  come  together  in 
a  Upartiaan  way  on  meaningful  trade 
legislation.  I  would  guess,  if  something 
ufc*  the  Oephardt  amendment  were 
adopted,  it  would  cause  great  concem 
not  only  to  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  in  the  Senate,  but  to  the 
President.  And  I  woiild  hope  that  we 
wHl  have  a  trade  bill  when  we  com- 
plete this  session,  not  lust  some  politi- 
cal Issue  for  1988. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
underscore  what  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  has  said  with  reference 
to  our  problems  with  the  Japanese.  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will 
stand  firm  on  the  ixwitlon  that  it  has 
taken  regarding  semiconductors.  AU 
too  long  now  have  we  listened  to 
promises.  And  we  have  seen  smiles, 
and  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  these. 
Smiles  and  prmnises  are  all  very  well 
and  good.  But  we  have  not  seen  sub- 
stance. And  I  think  we  have  to  under- 
stand that  the  Japanese  are  going  to 


be  SI  iperior  in  supplying  high  technol- 
ogy to  the  world  if  we  are  not  careful. 
And  when  that  happens,  then  we  are 
going  to  be  depending  upon  the  JitfMt- 
nese  for  the  sophisticated  technology 
needed  to  operate  our  weapons  ss^ 
temg. 

W^  are  not  just  talking  about  trade. 
We  [are  not  Just  talking  about  the 
ecoilomy.  We  are  talking  about  nation- 
al sdcurity.  And  the  time  has  come  for 
us  t4»  have  stiff,  stiff  backs,  with  steel 
in  those  backs.  It  is  time  to  say  exacUy 
whi$  we  mean  and  mean  exactly  what 
we  say.  &nlles  and  promises  are  not 
enofi^  So  I  would  lu-ge  the  adminis- 
tration to  beware  of  promises.  We 
have  to  understand  the  Japanese  soci- 
ety, its  history,  and  the  Japanese 
peMle.  All  too  often  we  use  Western 
logic  iMsed  on  our  understanding  of 
tents  and  we  think  that  the  Japanese 
understand  these  terms  as  we  do. 

Tie  Japanese  may  say,  "We  don't 
have  any  quotas.  Oiu-  tariffs  are  low. 
OuiB  is  an  open  market."  So  if  we 
judge  their  "open  market  system"  by 
our;traditional  interpretation  of  those 
woitls,  then  we  will  be  misled. 

We  have  to  imderstand  that  the  Jap- 
anote  society  is  an  homogeneous  socie- 
ty; that  there  is  a  highly  structured, 
very  conservative,  traditional  export- 
ori^ited  system;  that  theirs  is  a  highly 
proEectionist.  mercantilist  system;  and, 
thu  there  is  a  desire  among  the  Japa- 
nes^  to  keep  foreign  products  out  of 
their  markets.  If  these  products 
cannot  be  kept  out  one  way,  they  will 
do  It  another. 

A  good  example  is  the  soda  ash  case. 
In  Japan,  It  costs  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  produce  soda  ash.  It  is 
himly  energy  intensive  which  means 
thSt  it  is  very  costly.  The  United 
States  was  not  only  able  to  produce 
but  also  to  transport  soda  ash  to 
Japan  at  a  cost  that  would  be  $50  to 
$7^  a  ton  under  that  of  Japanese  pro- 
duction costs.  Normally,  off-loading  f  a- 
cil^ies  would  charge  perhs4»  $20  a 
to^,  if  we  were  to  off-load  soda  ash  in 
Anwerp  or  -Cape  Town,  but  when  it 
c^^es  to  unloading  in  Japan,  there  is 
only  one  facility.  Guess  who  is  in  con- 
trol of  the  port  facilities  there?— the 
so4a  ash  people.  So  the  price  for  off- 
loading soda  ash  at  the  Japanese  port 
fatties  was  raised  to  $75  a  ton  or 
whatever  figure  needed  to  create  a 
"l9vel  playing  field"  for  Japanese  soda 
asfi. 

^d  Japanese  users  of  soda  ash  were 
threatened  if  they  bought  too  much 
f r#m  foreigners. 

$o  the  Japanese  have  many  ways  for 
keeping  American  goods  out  of  Japa- 
nese markets  that  are  out  of  the 
ncpmal  trade  barrier  ruble.  The  sooner 
wf  learn  a  little  more  about,  and  study 
a  little  more  about,  and  reflect  a  little 
more  about,  Japanese  history  and  its 
triulitions,  the  sooner  we  will  become 
realistic  in  our  dealings  with  Japan. 
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The  occupation  authorities  after 
World  wkr  II  required  that  the  Japa^ 
neae  not  kpend  more  than  1  percent  of 
their  OK  P  on  defense.  If  the  United 
States  sp  mt  only  1  percent  of  its  ONP 
deferpe,  we  would  not  have  any 


on T— .      - 

Federal  deficit  and  we  would  have 
$200  billion  additionally  to  invest,  to 
make  mductive  investments,  not  Just 
holes  in  fhe  ground  for  missiles. 

We  are  not  only  providing  security 
for  ourselves,  but  we  are  providing  se- 
curity for  the  Japanese  and  for  many 
other  free  nations. 

After  ^orld  War  n,  we  looked  upon 
that  country  as  an  imderdeveloped 
country  so  we  encouraged  the  Jm>a- 
nese  to  invest  and  to  export.  But  the 
Japanese  have  developed  an  export- 
oriented  system,  a  very  protectionist 
system,  and  we  have  to  look  for  ways 
to  encoi4rage  the  Japanese  to  disman- 
tle trade  barriers  which  are  built  into 
the  very  fabric  of  that  society. 

Japan  is  no  longer  an  infant-indus- 
try coiintry.  The  Japanese  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  special 
treatment  we  once  afforded  them  and 
think  it  lis  a  matter  of  right,  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  make 
concessions  for  infant  industries  that 
are  no  longer  infant  industries.  The 
torn  tiim  of  the  Par  East— Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan,  Singapore,  Korea- 
have  been  fashioning  their  systems 
after  the  Japanese  system,  a  protec- 
tionist system,  to  "keep  others  out  of 
their  ddmestic  markets  but  export  to 
the  world." 

We  must  become  more  realistic 
about  our  own  trade  posture.  We  can 
no  longer  deal  in  promises  and  smiles. 
The  Aiherican  economy  is  suffering 
today  ^ecause  we  are  living  in  the 
past.  Wfe  must  demand  reciprocity. 

I  do  pot  like  the  word  "protection- 
ist." It  lis  a  bad  word.  But  my  imem- 
ployed  coal  miners,  my  unemployed 
steelwo'kers,  glass  workers,  leather- 
goods  vorkers.  and  shoe  workers  do 
not  caro  what  word  you  use. 

I  am  ^ot  afraid  of  the  word  "protec- 
tionist." I  am  not  afraid  of  it  because  I 
am  speaking  for  the  people  who  sent 
me  here.  Those  who  are  working  today 
in  the  Iteel  companies  In  West  Virgin- 
ia, the  coal  mines  of  West  Virginia, 
and  the  glass  companies  in  West  Vir- 
ginia are  worrying  about  whether  they 
are  gofcig  to  get  their  phik  slips  and 
when.  1 

Yes,  we  are  our  brother's  keeper,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  we  are  obligated 
to  keep  our  brothers.  Our  way  of  deal- 
ing in  post  World  War  n  and  In  the 
years  immediately  following,  have  to 
be  changed.  But  first  of  all,  we  need  to 
understand  the  lexicon  and  the  words 
being  lused  and  the  interpretations 
thereof.  We  need  to  look  beyond  the 
tradltibnal,  formal  trade  barriers  and 
understand  what  is  really  being  done 
to  keeb  our  products  out  of  Ji4>anese 
marke  a. 


The  issue  of  semiconductors  is  a 
matter  of  national  security.  If  there 
ever  were  a  time  for  this  administra- 
tion to  stand  Arm  and  stand  pat  and 
stand  like  a  stone  wall,  it  is  now.  I 
hope  the  administration  will  not 
weaken,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  succiunb 
to  promises.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
slaves  to  any  country  when  it  comes  to 
our  we^x>ns  sjrstems  and  the  high 
technology,  the  siiperhigh  technology, 
on  which  those  wei4>ons  wiU  have  to 
depend. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  11  a.m.,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  5 
minutes  each. 


THE  SENATE  AGENDA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  Senator  or 
Senators  who  may  wish  to  speak 
during  the  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness, the  order  having  been  gotten  to 
provide  that  Senators  may  speak 
diiring  such  period,  I  should  state  that 
the  Senate  at  11  o'clock  this  morning 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  HJt.  1157,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  an  acreage  diversion  program 
for  winter  wheat.  Numerous  amend- 
ments I  hear  are  in  the  wings.  Wheth- 
er or  not  they  will  all  be  called  up  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  There  will  be  rollcall 
votes  undoubtedly  throughout  the 
day.  I  would  expect  the  Senate  to  stay 
on  this  measure  until  circa  6  o'clock, 
6:30,  this  late  afternoon,  and  then,  if 
the  bill  has  not  been  finished,  I  would 
expect  to  go  over  until  tomorrow  on  it. 
I  do  not  propose  to  stay  in  imtil  mid- 
night or  11  o'clock  or  10  o'clock  work- 
ing on  the  bill.  So  I  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  make  progress,  and  the 
more  progress  made  on  the  bill  today 
the  less  wiU  remain  to  have  to  be  done 
on  tomorrow.  If  the  bill  is  not  com- 
pleted today,  then  the  Senate  will  be 
back  on  the  bill  tomorrow. 

Following  the  action  of  the  wheat 
acreage  bill,  I  expect  that  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  take  up  the  budget  res- 
olution. There  are  some  other  bills  on 
the  calendar  which  I  hope  can  be  dis- 
posed of  by  unanimous  consent,  if 
they  can  be  cleared  through  all  Mem- 
bers of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the 
meantime.  There  is  the  legislation  on 
the  star  schools  program.  I  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  develop  a  time  agree- 
ment on  that  measure  so  that  it  can  be 
called  up  at  some  point  where  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  take  the  opportunity  to 
utilize  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  such  a 
productive  way. 

The  budget  resolution,  of  course,  is 
under  a  built-in  time  agreement  by 


law.  There  are  SO  hours  for  debate  on 
that  resolution.  Obviously,  that  reso- 
lution, when  it  is  called  up  on  tomor- 
row at  some  point,  or  on  Friday,  will 
not  be  completed  this  week.  Rollcall 
votes  will  occiu*  on  that  resolution. 

Senators  should  be  on  notice  that 
there  will  be  a  session  on  mday.  I 
should  not  have  to  say  this  any  more 
because  we  are  now  alx>ut  to  go  into 
the  fifth  month  of  the  year,  and  legis- 
lation is  on  the  calendar.  We  have  very 
important,  major,  heavy  stuff,  if  I  may 
use  that  word,  on  which  to  work  in  the 
ensuing  days  and  weeks.  Committees 
are  continidng  to  meet.  There  will  be 
other  legislation  on  the  calendar. 

So  we  have  the  budget  resolution 
that  is  coming  forward.  The  House 
will  complete  action  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  this  week. 
Next  week  the  House  will  take  up  the 
trade  legislation,  which  means  that 
following  the  budget  resolution  on  this 
side  the  Senate  should  then  be  pre- 
pared to  take  up  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  In  the  near  future, 
following  that  I  should  think  the 
Senate  should  be  able  to  go  to  the 
trade  legislation. 

So  we  have  big  legislation  that  is 
confronting  us.  and  again  I  say  this 
means  work  on  Fridajrs  as  well  as  on 
any  of  the  preceding  days  of  the  week 
with  the  exception  of  Mondajrs. 

There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on 
Mondays  from  now  into  the  distant 
future.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Senate  may  not  be  in  on  Mondays. 
There  will  not  be  rollcall  votes,  unless 
perchance  there  should  be  something 
In  the  way  of  a  siu-prlse.  unforeseen, 
an  emergency,  or  a  requirement  that 
there  be  rollcall  votes.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate such,  and  the  only  times  when 
there  might  be  such  a  rollcall  vote 
would  come  in  the  event  that  the 
Senate  needed  to  have  a  vote  on  ad- 
journing or  recessing  or  having  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  request  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  Senators.  So  it  is  pretty 
much  an  unlikelihood. 

However,  we  will  have  business  on 
Fridays.  I  hope  Senators  will  not 
bother  themselves  to  come  to  me  and 
ask  me  if  we  are  going  to  have  votes  on 
Fridays,  because  they  very  well  need 
to  save  themselves  of  that  trouble.  We 
can  expect  votes  on  Fridays. 

We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do;  and,  as 
I  say,  we  are  moving  into  the  busy, 
busy  midspring  legislative  period,  and 
there  is  heavy,  heavy  stuff  on  our 
platter. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  that,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ProxiorxI  is  recognized. 


WHY  THE  PROSPBCnVB  ARMS 
CONTROL  AGREEMENT  WITH 
U.S.SJI.  IS  GOOD  NEWS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  delegation  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
led  by  ^^eaker  Jamss  Wbicbt,  to  their 
credit,  has  hailed  the  prospective  arms 
control  agreement  with  Russia.  They 
agree  with  Secretary  Schults  and  the 
Reagan  administration  that  a  signifi- 
cant arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Unicm  is  in  the  works— In  fact, 
has  become  more  likely  every  day. 
This  would  be  a  good  thing  politically 
for  the  Reagan  administration.  It 
would  also  be  a  good  thing  for  our 
country,  period. 

It  is  heartening  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  partisanship  on  this  develop- 
ing arms  control  advance.  Donocratic 
leaders  obviously  know  that  the  con- 
clusion of  an  arms  control  agreement 
later  this  year  wotild  benefit  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Republican  Party  politi- 
cally. But  they  also  know  that  the  way 
it  is  taking  sh^ie,  it  would  provide  the 
first  superpower  agreement  for  the 
actual  reduction  of  nuclear  wesfions. 
They  know  that  for  this  reason  it  con- 
stitutes a  crucial  precedent.  They 
know  that  it  provides  the  basis  for 
building  future  agreements  for  mutual 
arms  reduction. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  delega^ 
tion  that  Just  visited  the  Kremlin  ob- 
served, if  the  most  conservative  Re- 
publican administration  in  many  years 
can  agree  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reduce  and  perhaps  even  to  eliminate 
certain  kinds  of  weapons,  that  pro- 
vides a  solid  basis  for  future  adminis- 
tratlons  of  either  party  to  build  more 
far-reaching  arms  reduction  agree- 
ments. 

Now,  let's  face  it.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  kind  of  comprehensive 
across-the-board  freeze  on  all  nuclear 
weapons  that  the  American  people  ap- 
proved in  scores  of  referenda  a  few 
years  ago.  We  are  not  talking  about 
stopping  the  technological  nuclear 
arms  race  by  a  mutual  end  to  all  nucle- 
ar weapons  testing.  We  are  not  consid- 
ering agreements  to  negotiate  a  parity 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  conven- 
tional arms  that  constitute  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  military  budgets  of 
both  sides.  We  are  considering  a  far 
more  limited  agreement.  In  fact,  the 
agreement  to  sharply  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate medium-range  nuclear  arms  in 
Europe  and  even  to  toss  in  short-range 
nuclear  arms  and  tactical  nuclear  arms 
in  Europe  would  not  halt  or  even  sig- 
nificantly slow  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
And  it  does,  indeed,  strip  away  from 
Europe  several  layers  of  nuclear  de- 
fense that  some  Eur(^>ean  leaders  see 
as  their  deterrent  against  a  Soviet 
sweep  into  Western  Eunvie  led  by  the 
great  Soviet  numerical  advantage  in 
tanks,  planes,  artillery  and  on-the-spot 
ammunition. 
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prices  would  really  plunge.  And  inter- 
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McfvothdMi,  the  ptiMpeettve 
mont  IMTH  a  UJB.  nuclMr  deterrent 
of  overwhdBlnt  and  undtaBlniibed 
power.  Lef  ■  teee  tL  Where  is  the  UJB. 
Buciav  itTCmth?  It  li  not  and  never 
haa  been  In  ■nrope  to  any  aicnlficant 
It  ia  in  the  tar  off  United 
■eponled  from  the  Soviet 
union  by  the  two  neatest  oceans  on 
■atth7  No:  the  American  nuclear  de- 
terrent Is  not  prtmarily  in  America. 
before  or  after  this  agreement.  It  is 
not  land-baaed.  It  is  not  stationary.  It 
Is  u»eiiiliebnln«ly  searbased  and  air- 
based.  Most  important,  it  is  Just  as 
overwhelmin«ly  moUle.  That  means  it 
can  be  anywere  and  everywhere,  in- 
dudlnc  <rff  the  coast  of  Russia  or  in 
the  air  over  the  Soviet  Union.  Here  is 
frtiy  the  imminent  anns  control  agree- 
ment between  the  superpowers  does 
not  reduce  the  credibility  of  the  Amer- 
ican detorent  by  one  scintilla. 

If  the  Soviets  should  suddenly  move 
their  tanks  and  idanes  into  Western 
Kurope.  the  NATO  oonvmtional  forces 
would  resist.  If  NATO  forces  did 
promptly  stop  the  Soviet  forces,  the 
United  States  nudear  deterrent  would. 
of  oouiae.  be  unnecessary.  But  what 
happens  if  they  dont?  If  they  don't. 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  have  a  number  of  options.  He 
would  have  at  his  command  nuclear 
power  m  board  submarines  and  bomb- 
ers that  could  strike  at  troop  concen- 
trations wherever  Soviet  troops  or 
armor  assembled.  It  could  str^e  at 
Soviet  cities  supplying  the  troops.  It 
could  utterly  destroy  every  Soviet 
port,  staging  area,  transportation 
center  or  other  military  center.  The 
Soviets,  of  course,  could  strike  back 
with  their  own  nuclear  arsenaL  But  if 
they  did,  they  would  know  that  they, 
as  well  as  our  country,  would  be  dead 
in  a  matter  of  hours.  What  more  im- 
pressive deterrence  could  there  be?  So 
the  prospective  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  would  give 
up  no  real  fraipnent  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence for  the  United  States  or  NATO. 

What  would  the  proqiective  agree- 
ment gain  for  peace  and  security?  It 
would  provide  the  basis  on  which  the 
two  superpowers  could  build,  on  the 
simple  principle  that  we  should  reduce 
koil  dlminate  nuclear  and  convention- 
al weapons  down  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  full  credibility  for  our 
deterrent.  If  we  can  pursue  this  princi- 
ple of  comprehensive  arms  control, 
across  the  board,  for  all  military  wev;>- 
ons— conventional  as  well  as  nudear— 
we  can  win  a  safer  world  and  we  can 
lift  much  of  the  <wini»n«»  burden  of 
mOitary  i^^nMn^  from  both  sides. 


MALABIUrS  QREAT  BOOK: 
"UVINQ  BEYOND  OX7R  MEANS" 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  Presidoat. 
Alfred  Malabre  is  the  econxnnlcs  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  JoumaL  He  has 
written    a    book    entitled    "Living 


BeyoQJI  Our  Means."  I  wish  every 
Amerl^  could  read  that  bo<A.  I  wish 
read  it  would  think  long  and 
tut  its  meaning.  It  could  save 
ttry  from  undergoing  the  full 
lie  blast  of  an  economic  de- 
that  is  very  likely  to  hit  this 
with  devastating  effect,  if  we 
our  ways. 

has  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ixkA  this  Congress  right  in  the 
center  of  his  sights.  But  that's  not  all. 
not  by  any  means.  Every  Member  of 
the  Cangress  knows  that  we  in  Con- 
gress nave  shoved  this  country  into  a 
nightmare  of  debt  in  the  past  6  years. 
Too  nisny  of  us  have  talked  ourselves 
into  believing  that  with  our  deficit  re- 
ducUon  act— Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs— We're  on  our  way  out  of  the 
nightiaare  of  red  ink.  Much  of  the 
press  has  helped  us  deceive  ourselves 
ilnidng  that  we  now  have  the 
tmder  controL  Do  we?  No  way. 
know  that  we  wont  come  close 
Meeting  the  Oramm-Rudman 
schedule  of  regularly  reduced  defldts 
so  th^  we  achieve  a  balanced  budget 
by  IMl.  But  we  have  lulled  ourselves 
into  bf  lleving  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track.! 

Son^  Congressmen  seem  to  believe 
that  we  will  have  steadily  diminishing 
def  idts.  They  believe  that,  one  way  or 
another,  the  whole  bad  dream  of  debt 
will  blow  away  as  time  passes.  If  noth- 
ing (die  hi^pens  to  blow  our  troubles 
away,  imany  Members  of  Congress  be- 
lieve tfaaX  a  new  Presidential  adminis- 
tration will,  after  1988,  persuade  us  in 
Congress  to  hold  down  spending  across 
the  b^ard  and  raise  the  taxes  neces- 
sary t0  bring  the  Federal  defldts  down 
below  $100  billion  a  year.  These 
dreamers  concede  that  there  may  be  a 
couple  of  years  of  recession  and  unem- 
ploynient  will  rise  putting  12  to  15  mil- 
lion ppople  out  of  work.  But  that  will 
pass.  Then  Americans  can  go  back  to  a 
better  and  happier  and  richer  future 
with  more  Jobs  and  better  pay  than 
ever  oefore. 

WeQ,  Mr.  President,  it's  not  going  to 
hm;>p«n  that  way.  As  Mr.  Malabre  doc- 
uments so  well.  Congress  is  only  part 
of  thi  problem.  The  Federal  def  idt  is 
less  tAim  half  the  debt  problem.  Much 
less.  It's  not  Just  the  Congress  that  is 
living  beyond  the  country's  means- 
it's  the  American  people.  Over  the 
years4  Americans  have  saved  about  5 
perceht  or  6  percent  of  their  income. 
That'k  less  than  the  Ji4>anese  who 
save  labout  20  percent  But  it  was 
enouih  to  provide  much  of  the  capital 
our  economy  needed  without  borrow- 
ing f  ^m  abroad  and  without  our  cen- 
tral bank— the  Federal  Reserve 
Board— pouring  excessive  credit  into 
the  eM>nomy.  But  now  Americans  are 
not  aiving  5  percent  or  6  percent  of 
their  income.  In  1986  consumers  in 
this  ( ountry  saved  a  bare  2  percent  of 
theirlincmne.  This  year  is  worse.  Some 
expeits  predict  that  net  savings  will 


drop  to  ato>.  Meanwhile,  consumer 
borrowing  has  hit  an  aU-tlme  high  in 
relation  to  income.  It  is  higher  than 
the  borrow^ig  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  The  i  Federal  Government  is  in 
hock  for  aiwut  $2.3  trUliui.  The  con- 
sumers are!  now  on  the  cuff  for  about 
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$2.8trilll( 
Corpo! 
debt  weU 
labre 
months  aajo, 


gets  even  worse. 

have  now  pushed  their 
ve  $3  trillion.  When  &ia- 

bls  book  a  couple  of 
he  estimated  the  com- 
bined Federal  and  private  indebted- 
ness at  ab^ut  $7  trillion.  Today  that 
shocking  bbrden  has  become  an  under- 
estimate. Actually,  the  combined 
American  del>t  has  already  exceeded 
$8  trillion.  And  it's  rising.  It's  rising 
very  fast. 

Is  that  all  that's  wrong?  No;  it  geU 
still  worse.  JMalabre  argues  that  we  are 
paying  ourselves  too  much.  We  aren't 
«>»r"<tig  our  paychedc.  And  that  obser- 
vation not  only  applies  to  Congress;  it 
applies  to  tnost  Americans.  How  do  we 
know  we  are  being  paid  too  much?  Be- 
cause the  only  fair  and  logical  way  to 
pay  anyone  is  according  to  how  much 
he  or  she  produces.  In  an  efficiently 
functioning  free  market  system,  pay  is 
geared  to  productivity.  The  more  you 
produce,  tne  more  you  earn.  Well,  pay 
has  incrMsed.  Personal  income  has 
gone  up.  put  productivity?  Productivi- 
ty has  i 

Now,  in  the  perfect  economic  model, 
this  should  all  shake  out  as  high  pay 
and  low  paoductivity  accelerates  infla- 
tion. We  theoretically  can't  consume 
more  than  we  produce.  Inflation  takes 
care  of  thsL  We  earn  more  but  we  lose 
the  advanage  of  the  extra  dollars  to 
inflaticm.  Why  hasn't  that  happened 
this  time?  Because  we  are  malting  up 
the  short  fall  between  what  we 
produce  and  what  we  consume  not  by 
buying  in  our  coimtry  but  by  buying 
from  abroad.  The  Jwanese.  the  Tai- 
wanese, the  Germans,  and  many  other 
foreigners  do  much  of  our  work, 
produce  our  goods.  We  consume  them. 
That  sounds  like  a  pretty  neat  trick. 
How  do  we  do  it?  We  do  it  by  borrow- 
ing heavily  from  abroad.  We  then  buy 
more— in  fact,  some  $170  billion  more 
last  year  alone— than  we  sell  abroad. 
The  hard  [working  Japanese  and  Ger- 
mans are  {providing  for  much  of  the 
good  life  we  enjoy.  They're  also  lend- 
ing us  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to  pay 
for  it.        ] 

We're  li^e  the  famUy  living  beyond 
its  meana  We're  gradually  working 
ourselves  into  the  danger  of  becoming 
an  international  deadbeat.  Of  course, 
as  time  passes  and  the  debt  gets 
bigger,  foreign  countries  will  insist  on 
higher  interest  rates  for  their  loans. 
SomehowJ  we  will  have  to  begin  to 
work  our  way  out  of  what  could  even- 
tually re^h  a  $10  or  $12  trillion 
mountain  of  public  and  private  debt. 
Much  of  it  is  owed  to  foreigners.  How 
do  we  do  t?  There  is  one  and  only  one 


way  for  a  person,  a  corporation  or  a 
country  to  do  this.  It  is  to  spend  less 
and  produce  more,  or  pay  more  in 
taxes. 

If  historical  experience  means  any- 
thing, our  huge  debt  will  require 
Americans  to  endure  the  multiple  pun- 
Islunaits  of  sicyrocketing  inflation, 
soaring  interest  rates,  and  heartbreak- 
ing unemployment.  I'm  talking  about 
the  agony  of  a  fuU-fledged  depression. 
That's  what  it  will  very  likely  take  to 
develop  the  dlsdpline  necessary  to  live 
within  our  means. 

Of  course,  if  we  take  the  Malabre 
book  to  heart,  if  we  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing promptly,  if  we  raise  what  taxes 
we  need  to  slash  the  deficit  below  $100 
billion  a  year  within  5  or  6  years,  and 
if  the  American  people,  in  their  own 
financial  management  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  corporations,  follow 
prudent  policies,  we  will  suffer  a  pain- 
ful drop  in  our  living  standards  but  we 
might  avoid  a  deep  depression.  This 
Senator  wouldn't  count  on  that. 


A  CLEAR  AND  PRESENT  DANGER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  carried  a  story  on 
Tuesday,  April  21.  which  should  alarm 
every  Senator.  That  story  said  that 
Govenunent  bond  prices  "plimged" 
because  of  rumors:  That  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  favored 
tightening  credit,  and  that  Japanese 
institutional  investors  planned  to  boy- 
cott the  Treasury's  next  offering  "in 
retaliation  for  Washington's  increase 
in  tariffs  on  certain  Japanese  im- 
ports." 

Markets  have  alwajrs  responded  to 
rumors.  Panics  and  runs  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  financial  history.  What 
this  Senator  finds  so  disturbing  about 
the  Times  story,  however,  is  what  gave 
the  bond  market  a  case  of  the  Jitters. 
It  was  a  rumor  not  that  the  Japanese 
Govenunent  might  take  action,  but 
that  private  investors  in  Japan  might 
refuse  to  buy  this  Government's  debt. 
When  the  price  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment bonds  plunges  because  private 
foreign  investors  may  sit  out  an  auc- 
tion, it  is  time  for  this  body  to  take 
notice. 

Those  who  buy  and  sell  Government 
bonds  have  good  reason  to  be  nervous. 
Last  year,  foreign  investors  piuxhased 
about  25  percent  of  new  Federal  debt. 
In  other  words,  foreigners  financed 
about  25  percent  of  our  def  idt.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
was  cranking  up  the  printing  press. 
Our  money  supply  grew  by  nearly  20 
percent,  depending  on  which  measure 
of  mcmey  is  used. 

What  happens  if  foreign  investors  do 
stop  buying  our  debt?  The  Federal  Re- 
serve could  buy  it.  but  that  would 
mean  printing  even  more  money.  In- 
flationary fears,  already  simmering, 
would  come  to  a  bolL  If  the  Federal 
Reserve  sat  on  its  hands,  then  bond 


prices  would  really  plunge.  And  inter- 
est rates  would  dimb  rapidly.  In  either 
case,  this  country  would  be  faetaig  a 
sharp  recession,  at  best,  and  possibly  a 
depression. 

Mr.  President,  what  makes  this 
warning  timely  is  that  the  Senate  will 
be  debating  the  budget  next  week. 
During  the  course  of  that  debate,  we 
will  hear  often  from  the  "Yes  •  •  • 
but"  school  of  budgeting.  Yes:  we  must 
reduce  the  defidt,  but  not  at  the  cost 
of  higher  revenues  or  reductions  in  do- 
mestic or  military  q)ending. 

That  school  of  budgeting  has  many 
adherents.  The  Senate  can  muster  35 
to  40  votes  to  raise  revenues,  or  to 
reduce  domestic  spending,  or  to  put 
the  brakes  on  at  the  Pentagon.  That 
number,  of  course,  is  not  a  majority. 
The  only  thing  that  commands  a  ma- 
jority is  defldts  around  $200  billion, 
even  though  each  of  us  is  dead  set 
against  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  debt  contin- 
ues its  explosive  growth.  In  1981,  it 
reached  $1  trillion.  By  the  end  of  the 
1980's,  It  will  exceed  $3  trillion,  even  if 
we  avoid  a  recession. 

This  debt  will  become  a  ball  and 
chain  attached  to  this  Nation's  legs.  If 
we  want  to  move  to  take  advantage  of 
some  new  technological  break- 
through, or  to  improve  our  schools,  or 
even  to  remake  oiir  military,  we  will 
have  to  wonder  whether  foreign  inves- 
tors will  help  us  pay  for  it.  We  are  not 
at  that  point  Just  yet,  but  we  are  well 
on  our  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article 
to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  21. 1987] 

iMmwsT  Rates  Risk  Srakplt— Report 
About  Vouxm  View  Is  Kkt  Factor 

(By  H.J.  Msidenberg) 

Government  bond  prices  plunged.  In  aome 
cases  by  nearly  two  points,  and  Interest 
rates  soared  yesterday  on  an  unsubstantiat- 
ed report  that  Paul  A.  Volcker,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  chainnan,  favored  Ughten- 
Ing  credit. 

The  credit  markets  were  also  unsettled  by 
a  Tokyo  report,  also  unconfirmed,  that  Jap- 
anese institutional  investors  would  boycott 
the  Treasury's  next  refunding,  in  early  May. 

A  weakening  of  the  dollar,  which  caused  a 
sharp  rise  in  prices  of  precious  metals,  also 
took  its  toll.  The  decline  In  the  dollar  was 
small,  but  money  market  analysts  predicted 
that  currency  traders  would  test  the  doUar 
again  today,  doubting  the  ability  of  the  cm- 
tral  banks  to  support  it  at  current  levels.  A 
lower  dollar  strengthen  inflation  and  erodes 
the  appeal  of  dollar-denominated  invest- 
ments to  foreigners. 

rmcAL  BsroRK  a  bouoat 
The  credit  markets  were  shaken  last  week 
only  to  recover  on  short  covering  typical 
before  a  long  holiday  weekend.  They  were 
worried  both  by  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  pre- 
cious metals  and  the  belief  that  the  relative 


stability  in  the  dollar  last  WMtaewtey  and 
Thursday  was  only  tsmpocaiy. 

The  strongest  blow  yrsUiilaj  was  in  a 
syndicated  cdumn  in  newspapcn  by  Row> 
land  Bvans  and  Robert  Novak  that  said  Mr. 
Vokker  favored  tightititoig  credit  both  to 
bolster  the  doDar  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
inflation.  The  beUwether  Treasury  long 
bond  quickly  soared  18/32.  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  any  market  guidance  from  Europe- 
an markets,  which  were  dosed  for  Caster 
Monday. 

A  member  of  the  Fed's  board,  Wayne  D. 
AngeU.  said  yesterday  that  Mr.  Voleker  was 
not  at  odds  with  the  panel's  Reagan-ap- 
pointed malotlty  about  whether  Interest 
rates  should  rise.  [Page  D23.] 

JAPAIIBSS  BATS  dlB* 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Nihon  KeiiBl  tOihwtMiii, 
the  Japanese  financial  jounial.  hinted  that 
the  Fed  might  tighten  credit  In  exchange 
for  a  further  reduction  in  Japan's  diaoount 
rate  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  Japanese  invest- 
ments to  the  United  States.  Other  reports 
circulated  from  Tokyo  that  Japanese  Insti- 
tutional investors  planned  to  boycott  the 
Treasury's  next  refunding  In  retaliation  for 
Washington's  Increase  in  tariffs  on  certain 
Japanese  imports. 

Philip  Bravennan,  chief  economist  at 
Irving  Securities,  an  arm  of  the  Irvtaig  Trust 
Company,  said  that  "whDe  these  reporU 
caused  most  of  the  havoc  In  the  bond 
market  today,  we  ought  to  be  more  con- 
cerned about  the  dollar,  which  the  Street 
believes  will  be  under  great  strain  in  Europe 
Tuesday." 

E.  Craig  Coats  Jr.,  managing  director  at 
Solomon  Brothers,  also  dismissed  the  re- 
ports. "Given  the  wide  spreads  between 
what  the  cash-heavy  Japanese  institutions 
can  get  at  home  and  in  Europe  and  wtiat 
they  can  get  here.  It  Just  doesnt  make  any 
sense  for  them  to  pass  up  Treasury  paper," 
he  said.  "It  Is  Just  a  game  of  chicken  Obvi- 
ously, no  one  planning  to  participate  in  a  re- 
funding or  any  other  aucticm  wants  to  let  on 
that  they  are  eager  to  buy." 

As  for  the  market's  reaction  to  the  re- 
ports, Mr.  Coats  said  that  "whoi  a  market 
makes  up  its  mind  to  go  one  way  or  another 
for  any  reason.  It  Is  never  wise  to  challenge 
it"  He  added.  "Besides,  once  the  market  de- 
cided to  go  lowo^,  buyers  vanished  and  the 
decline  fed  on  itself." 


Buyers  of  corporate  and  tax-exempt  bonds 
also  fled  the  market,  and  as  a  result  there 
were  virtually  no  offerings  of  new  Issues  in 
these  markets  yesterday. 

The  Treasury  long  bonds,  the  7H's  of 
2016,  a  past  favorite  of  Japanese  institution- 
al investors,  were  offered  late  In  the  day  at 
90  >v^t,  down  one  point  and  ■%!,  to  yield 
8.39  percent,  compared  with  8.20  percent 
last  ThuTKlay.  The  market  was  closed  on 
Good  Friday. 

Frioes  of  sll  other  Treasury  coupon  Issues 
were  hammered  down  as  welL  The  6H's  of 
1989  feU  >Wt,  to  99  *%t,  to  yield  7.02  per- 
cent: the  BK's  of  1991  dropped  *%t.  to  96 
y»%,  and  a  yield  of  7.81  percent;  the  7's  of 
1094  lost  *%■.  to  7.98.  and  the  key  kng 
notes,  the  7V4'8  of  1996,  plunged  «%t,  to 
93*%>.  and  now  yield  8.17  tieroent. 

In  Chicago,  bond  futures  were  also  bat- 
tered by  rumors  that  a  Japanese  «»««~»i«i 
house  sold  $1  bUllon  of  Treasury  paper,  and 
the  spot  June  delivery  closed  down  1  pdnt 
and  >%t.  at  92>Ht. 
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we  were  in  recess.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  artide  to  which  I 
refer  be  printed  in  full  following  my 


names  Mr.  Boesky,  his  aooountlnc  firm.  Op- 
penhetm.  Appel.  Dtzm  A  Company;  his  In- 
vestment bank.  Drexel  Bumham  Lambert, 
uwl  two  Wall  street  fiaures  who  have  olead- 


suit  charges,  among  other  thlncs.  that 
Fried.  Frank  was  guilty  of  a  "sharp  oonfHct 
with  the  InteresU  of  iU  existing  dient."  tbe 
Boeskv  DartnershlD.  and  of  duties  tbe  law- 
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Ai  for  tlM  FBd  rnofiBC  to  titfitan  endtt. 
Mr  iiimwtf»M«  aid  UmU  the  wgnmA  te- 
taoad-cqatmcBt  jMdi  of  tte  TrcM- 
jr  WIta.  %.in  pcnenk,  and  ttic  two- 
.  M  «^  M  tiM  «md  between  the 
t  bak.  CM  peroent.  and  the  feder- 
al (oikdi,  or  bendmark  ofcniiclit  lending 
nta.  fcrP"****^  only  the  "aUihteBt  nuctflng 
of  liitenat  ntaa.  vhldi  ta  ncnnal  In  April 
and  whkh  dioald  evaponte  in  May."  Snuc- 
^IBC  maam  a  vor  allcht  inereaae. 

Tlie  PedenU  fundirate  tnuled  meat  of  the 
dar  at  M«  penent  and  the  Fed  auzpriaed 
aoBM  daalen  by  not  Intervaiinc  to  reduce 
thiB  landliw  rate  Mnewhat. 

At  leatefdaara  auction  of  Treuury  bOls. 
the  average  dlaeoont  rate  on  the  WMlay 
iMie  vaa  5.71  peieent.  down  froin  6.M  per- 
cent a  weA  ago.  The  average  rate  on  the 
ooaapankin  alx-month  bma  vaa  6  percent, 
ooaapared  with  (.08  percent. 

Following  are  the  detafls  of  the  auction: 

Mb  Mb  Mb  Mb 


greftiest  advocates  during  her  tenure 
In  tk^  U.S.  Congreas. 

Fr«m  a  aehoolteacher  In  Salon.  OR. 
she  toae  to  prominence  as  a  Member 
of  Cfngress  and  a  champion  of  educa- 
tion pnd  women's  rights.  As  Oregon's 
women  to  be  elected  to  Con- 
Edith  was  regarded  by  some  as 
the  ^ost  powerful  woman  ever  to 
serv^  in  Congress.  As  a  member  of  the 
Houie  Committee  on  Educati<ui  and 
Labok-.  Edith  introduced  the  first  bill 
to  require  that  men  and  women  re- 
ceive the  same  wages  for  the  same 
She  was  a  driving  force  behind 
ition  to  extend  the  college  loans 
iveterans  and  was  the  author  of 
^tle  IX  provision  which  ended  dis- 
ition  in  education  on  the  basts 
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greeted 
spite  v( 
Edith 
service 
a  Fede: 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  CONORESS- 
WOMAN  EDITH  OREEN  OF 
OREGON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
tottaiy.  the  State  of  Oregon  is  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  former  Congresswoman 
Edith  Oreoi.  who  passed  away  last 
night 

In  the  40  years  of  friendship  with 
Edith.  I  was  always  in  awe  of  her 
straogth  and  her  foresight.  We  shared 
many  common  interests,  both  having 
bai^grounds  in  teaching  and  having 
attended  Willamette  University  and 
Stanford  University.  Whenever  I  think 
of  her.  I  remember  Edith  first  and 
foremast  as  an  educator  with  a  tre- 
mendous love  of  learning.  Her  time  in 
the  classroom  nurtured  her  great  love 
of  children  and  teaching  and  would 
spark  her  to  become  one  of  education's 


live  in  the  Democratic  Party, 
was  the  Oregon  chairwoman  for 
Kennedy's  and  Robert  Kenne- 
Presidential  campaigns,  and 
sho^iied  her  independent  nature  when 
she  unexpectedly  was  chosen  as  na- 
tional cochairperson  of  Democrats  for 
Id  Ford  in  1976.  Her  style  as  a  po- 
maverick  was  reinforced  when, 
^84,  she  refused  to  support  the 
»tic  ticket  led  by  Walter  Mon- 

Cl^ly,  Edith  was  willing  to  cross 
party  lines  to  find  her  candidate,  and  I 
was  honored  to  have  her  chair  state- 
wide my  campaign  for  reelection  in 
1984i 

When  Edith  retired  from  Congress 
in  lt75,  after  having  served  10  terms, 
she  remained  active  in  community  ac- 
tivities and  as  a  spokeswoman  for  the 
issues  important  to  her.  Far  before 
honjelessness  grasped  national  atten- 
tion, Edith  was  reaching  out  to  the 
children  of  the  streets.  In  1984,  follow- 
ing months  of  research  and  planning. 
Edit  1  opened  a  facility  for  runaway 
and  tiomeless  youth  in  Portland.  Over- 
whe  med  by  the  needs  of  youth  living 
on  t  tie  streets.  Edith  gathered  private 
coni  ributions  and  the  sustained  sup- 
port of  the  Salvation  Army  and  was 
abl0  to  create  Greenhouse,  a  sanctu- 
ary '  for  children.  At  Greenhouse, 
youths  are  protected  from  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  streets  and  encouraged 
to  9II  back  their  humanity  and  trust 
in  dthers.  The  youths  are  given  free 
me^  and  counseling  in  a  nonrestric- 
tlve  environment. 

I  am  very  liappy  to  say  that  the 
Democratic  leader  and  the  managers 
of  the  bill  we  passed  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  on  homelessness  accepted  an 
amendment  which  would  concentrate 
upon  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
cau$es  behind  the  explosion  of  home- 
less youth  on  the  streets.  As  I  stated 
at  Kiiat  time,  the  amendment  was  of- 
fer^ and  accepted  in  honor  of  Edith 
Groen  for  her  concern  and  outstand- 
ing leadership  on  the  issue. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  telling  her  of 
the  amendment's  passage  only  last 
wedL  when  I  visited  her  In  the  hospi- 


can  aasure  you  that  she 
,t  information  warmly,  de- 
weakened  condition, 
reen  was  honored  for  her 
29  honorary  degrees,  has 
building  and  a  youth  home 
bearing  her  name,  and  was  imiversally 
admired  ^or  her  dedication  and  her 
spirit.      I 

But  when  asked  how  she  would  like 
to  be  reiiembered,  Edith  replied  that 
she  woulfl  like  to  be  remembered  for 
her  work  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's 
schools  and  the  advancement  of  op- 
portunities for  women. 

For  th^  and  for  her  many  other 
contributions,  we  will  always  remem- 
ber Editn  Green  as  a  great  woman  and 
as  a  grea^  American. 

The  AOTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Th^  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BtRD.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  thoughts  and  words  that  have 
been  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  itrom  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfikld]. 

I  served  with  Edith  Green  over  the 
years.  I  Was  always  impressed  by  her 
deep  dedication,  high  sense  of  pur- 
pose, knowledge,  ability,  and  humane- 
ness. 

The  Nition  suffers  a  great  loss  and 
the  Stat^  of  Oregon  has  lost  a  great 
citizen. 


AW. 


STREET  LAW  FIRM 
BREAKS  RANKS 


Mr.  S'lfEVKNS.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  tim^  of  great  change  in  the  legal 
profession.  Recently,  one  of  my  very 
good  f  rloids  and  law  school  classmates 
led  his  large  law  firm  in  making  an 
historic  decision.  It  was  a  right  deci- 
sion—one which  placed  the  welfare  of 
the  firm's  clients  ahead  of  the  legal 
frateml^'s  unwritten  rule  against 
filing  suit  against  another  big  firm. 

Georg9  D.  Reycraft.  after  reviewing 
all  the  f  Acts  and  trying  to  bring  about 
an  equit^le  settlement  without  litiga- 
tion, kntw  what  he  had  to  do.  The 
case  involved  losses  allegedly  suffered 
by  individuals  who  invested  in  a  limit- 
ed parmership  controlled  by  Ivan  F. 
Boesky,  who  has  admitted  he  was  in- 
volved lA  illegal  Insider  trading  activi- 
ties.       I 

In  a  rare  article  on  the  front  page  of 
the  business  section  on  April  12,  enti- 
tled "A  Wall  Street  Law  Firm  Breaks 
the  Ranks,"  the  New  York  Times  has 
set  fortli  clearly  the  actions  taken  by 
Cadwata^er,  Wickersham  St  Taft,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  respected  law 
firms  of  New  York  City.  It  has  includ- 
ed in  a  ^t  filed  on  behalf  of  its  cli- 
ents, the  limited  partnership  investors, 
the  law  firm  of  Pried,  Frank.  Harris. 
Shriver  Ac  Jacobson.  another  respected 
law  find  of  that  city. 

Mr.  President,  believing  as  I  do  that 
all  the  Congress  should  know  about 
this  article,  and  because  it  was  pub- 
lished during  the  recent  period  when 


we  were  in  recess.  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that  the  article  to  which  I 
refer  be  printed  in  full  following  my 

remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  previously.  I  have  known  George 
Reymft  since  we  studied  law  togeth- 
er—and in  the  intervening  years  I 
have  been  proud  to  call  him  my  friend. 
That  pride  increased  as  I  read  about 
this  recent  action  he  has  taken  which 
is  a  classic  illustration  of  an  attorney's 
obligation  to  protect  his  clients.  He  is 
not.  as  the  article  indicates,  xmflam- 
boyant. 

A  pUot  since  World  War  n,  George 
flies  his  own  plane  regularly  between 
New  York  and  Florida,  where  he 
spends  most  of  his  time  deep  sea  fish- 
ing. He  is  a  flashy  dresser,  in  my  opin- 
ion, one  who  loves  to  wear  red  sladcs 
as  he  relaxes.  And  he  is  also  a  very 
good  tennis  player.  As  the  occupant  of 
the  chair  would  know.  Mr.  Reycraft 
beats  me  quite  often. 

George  is.  however,  as  this  lawsuit 
proves,  a  real  bulldog— and  those  of  us 
who  know  him  well  were  not  at  all  sur- 
prised that  he  did  not  refuse  to  take 
another  large  law  firm  to  court. 
Having  spent  a  substantial  period  of 
his  career  as  an  attorney  in  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  having  practiced  law  in 
New  York  City  as  a  true  expert  in  liti- 
gation. George,  as  the  article  Indicates. 
"[Un  the  end,— decided  to  proceed  be- 
cause there  was  a  case  and  there  were 
clients."  He  is  truly  a  client's  lawyer— 
and  sets  an  extremely  high  standard 
for  all  attorneys  in  our  land. 

Exhibit  I 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  12. 19871 

A  Wall  St.  Law  Fikm  Brxaks  Ranks 

(By  William  Olaberson) 

Deception.  Aiding  and  abetting  a  fraud. 

Conflict  of  interest.  That  doesn't  sound  like 

the  kind  of  language  one  member  of  W&U 

Street's  genteel  legal  fraternity  would  use 

atx>ut  another. 

But  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
big-time  corporate  bar,  Cadwalader.  Wicker- 
sham &  Taft.  broke  the  rules  of  the  club 
last  month  and  sued  another  Fried.  Frank. 
Harris.  Shriver  4e  Jacobson.  the  respected 
financial  law  firm  that  represents  fallen  ar- 
bitrager Ivan  F.  Boesky.  Cadwalader  in- 
creased tensions  last  we^  by  adding  new 
and  more  serious  allegations  on  behalf  of  its 
clients,  disgruntled  investors  in  the  >1  bil- 
lion limited  partnership  that  Mr.  Boesky 
controlled. 

Using  decidedly  ungentlemanly  language, 
the  suit  claims  that  Fried.  Frank  and  one  of 
iU  most  influential  partners,  takeover  spe- 
cialist Stephen  Praidn.  took  part  in  a  "gross 
and  wanton  fraudulent  scheme"  that  con- 
tributed to  the  plaintiffs'  losses  of  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Their  Investments  were 
battered  last  year  as  Mr.  Boesky  became 
caught  up  in  the  Government's  investiga- 
tion that  led  to  his  admission  of  extensive 
insider  trading  abuses. 

The  idalntiffs  are  seeking  to  recover  at 
leaat  ISO  ralUlcni  In  the  suit,  which  also 
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namea  Mr.  Boeder,  his  accounting  Arm.  Op- 
penheim.  Appel.  Dixon  St  Company;  his  In- 
vestment bank.  Drexel  Bumham  Lambert, 
and  two  Wall  Street  flgures  who  have  plead- 
ed guilty  to  felony  charges  in  the  scandal, 
Dennis  B.  Levine  and  MarUn.A.  SlegeL  The 
inveatora  include  banks,  larige  companies, 
private  investmoit  firms  and  such  well- 
known  individuals  as  Martin  Peretz,  pub- 
lisher of  the  New  Republic  and  Lewis  E. 
Lehrman.  the  former  New  York  gubernato- 
rial candidate. 

Fried.  Frank  says  the  suit  is  baseless  and 
predicts  a  rapid  vindication  in  court.  Said 
Fried.  Frank  senior  partner  Leon  Silvennan: 
"The  inclusion  of  our  law  firm  and  of  one  of 
our  partners  in  the  lawstiit  is  irresponsible. 
It  is  revealing  that  the  plaintiffs'  counsel  re- 
fused the  opportunity  we  offered  them  to 
examine  the  facts  before  filing  their  law- 
suit. We  leave  It  to  others  to  discern  the 
true  motivations  for  including  us  in  this 
lawsuit.  But  we  intend  to  defend  this  litiga- 
tion and  we  will  win." 

Cadwalader's  chief  litigator.  George  D. 
Reycraft.  said  Fried.  Frank's  offer  to  let 
him  "examine  the  facts"  was  conditioned  on 
signing  an  agreement  that  Mr.  Reycraft  be- 
lieved might  have  prevented  him  from  ever 
bringing  certain  fi^imit  He  says  he  wanted 
to  avoid  suit  but  he  did  not  have  any  choice. 
"Fried.  Frank  is  a  fine  firm,"  he  said.  "I 
think  they  made  a  mistake  here." 

By  dragging  Mr.  Fraidin  and  Fried.  Frank 
into  the  case.  Cadwalader  violated  the  un- 
written handsof f  rule  of  the  big  law  firms. 
Alrrady,  there  are  pro-  and  anti-Cadwalader 
camps  on  Wall  Street  because  the  firm 
broke  nnlcs.  Said  a  top  takeover  lawyer  at 
another  major  firm  who  asked  not  to  be 
named:  "You  don't  go  around  suing  lawyers, 
especially  when  you're  dealing  with  a  firm 
of  the  reputation  of  Fried.  Franic" 

Indeed,  the  allegations  against  Fried, 
Frank  put  the  case  in  a  different  category 
from  the  handful  of  others  already  filed  in 
the  Boesky  affair  by  people  who  beUeve 
they  were  victims  of  his  insider  trading.  Be- 
sides providing  the  rare  spectacle  of  Wall 
Street  lawyers  squabbling  in  public  the  suit 
raises  questions  about  the  increasingly  com- 
plex—and ambiguotis— role  that  some  top 
firms  are  playing  in  takeover  deals  and 
other  high-stakes  investments. 

The  suit  does  not  claim  that  Mr.  Fraidin 
actually  knew  his  client  was  en,:aging  in  ille- 
gal insider  trading.  It  does  suggest,  however, 
that  Fried.  Frank's  lawyers  were  so  anxious 
to  please  their  valued  client  that  they  may 
have  crossed  the  line  between  simply  giving 
advice  about  Mr.  Boesky's  high-flying  busi- 
ness and  actually  participating  in  it. 

On  at  least  three  occasions,  the  suit  says, 
Fried,  Prank  lawyers  helped  solicit  invest- 
ments in  Mr.  Boesky's  partnetshlp.  In  court, 
the  investors  are  expiected  to  argue  that 
such  sales  pitches  imposed  an  extra  duty  on 
the  lawyers  to  make  sure  that  the  invest- 
ments were  being  handled  properly. 

Mr.  Fraidin  would  not  discuss  any  aspect 
of  the  case.  Friends  say.  however,  that  he 
was  friendly  with  Mr.  Boesky,  Mr.  Boesky's 
wife,  Seema.  and  the  Boesky  family.  Both 
men  live  in  Westchester  and  saw  each  other 
socially,  they  add. 

Mr.  Fraldin's  friends  say  that  he  believed 
Mr.  Boesky  was  a  business  genius  whose  ex- 
traordinary financial  results  were  legiti- 
mate. If  he  did  sometimes  help  his  friend 
and  client  make  contacts,  they  say,  he  was 
doing  little  more  than  many  of  New  York's 
deal  lawyers  do  every  day. 

Mr.  Fraidin  was  the  chief  lawyer  for  Mr. 
Boesky  and  his  businesses  for  years.  The 


suit  diargea.  among  other  thlnga.  that 
Fried.  Frank  was  guilty  of  a  "sharp  confWrt 
with  the  taiteresU  of  ita  exJsttng  ettent,"  the 
Boesky  partneiahlp.  and  of  dntlea  the  law- 
suit cUlms  the  firm  owed  to  the  Imeatoia. 

The  conflict  aroae.  acomtlng  to  the  salt, 
when  Fried.  Frank  lawyers  otho'  than  Mr. 
Fraidin  began  to  repreaent  Mr.  Boericy  sepa- 
rately in  the  tnsld»-tradlng  inveatigation 
last  summer. 

A  Washington-based  partner.  Harvey  L. 
Pitt,  is  Mr.  Boesky's  <dilef  defense  lawyer. 
Neither  Mr.  Pitt  nor  any  other  Fried.  Frank 
lawyer  would  discuss  the  details  of  the  Cad- 
walader lawsuit. 

The  suit  charges  that  the  firm  learned  of 
Mr.  Boesky's  criminal  acUvltles  while  tt  re- 
mained the  lawyer  for  the  partnership  and 
that  it  had  an  obligation  to  tell  the  limited 
partners  what  it  had  teamed  so  that  they 
could  protect  their  investments. 

The  investors  also  claim  that  Fried.  Frank 
began  representing  Bfr.  Boeaky  in  his  prob- 
lems with  law-enforcement  authorittes  In 
August  and  that  the  firm  continued  to  be 
the  lawyer  for  his  partnership  untQ  Octo- 
ber. In  Novemtier,  Mr.  Boeaky  agreed  to  pay 
$100  million  in  a  dvil  aetUement  of  insider 
tndlng  charges.  He  also  agreed  to  plead 
guilty  to  an  urmteclfled  criminal  charge. 

The  Uwsult  also  alleges  that  Mr.  Fraidin 
and  other  Fried.  Frank  lawyers  prepared  a 
prospectus  for  investors  in  Mr.  Boesky's 
partnership  early  in  1986.  Until  then.  Mr. 
Boesky's  arbitrage  operations  had  been  cm- 
ducted  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  prospectus 
described  an  ambitious  new  partnoahip  to 
be  financed  by  a  broad  base  of  invcatois. 

The  Fried,  Frank  lawyers  "knew,  or 
should  have  known"  that  the  prospectus 
contained  false  statementa.  the  suit  claims, 
even  though  the  Government's  insider  trad- 
ing investigation  had  not  yet  centered  on 
Mr.  Boesky.  The  suit  charges  that  the  pro- 
spectus did  not  infonn  investors  that  Mr. 
Boeslcy's  extraonlinary  returns  were  "a 
result  of  trading  on  "inside  information.'  " 
It  does  not  explain  how  Fried.  Frank  could 
have  reached  that  conclusion  at  that  time. 

The  siUt  also  charges  that  the  prospectus 
did  not  include  information  about  prior  In- 
f  racUons  of  the  Uw  by  Mr.  Boesky  and  some 
of  his  senior  employees  and  that  it  failed  to 
inform  investors  that  Mr.  Fraidin  was  on 
the  board  of  two  Boesky  companlea.  Law- 
yers commonly  serve  on  the  boards  of  their 
favored  cllenU.  The  Investois  are  expected 
to  argue,  however,  that  diadosure  would 
have  shown  how  dose  Fried.  Frank  was  to 
Mr.  Boesky. 

In  eariler  dealings  with  potential  inves- 
tors, the  suit  said.  Fried.  Frank  and  Mr. 
Fraidin  gave  much  more  than  traditional 
legal  advice.  In  one  instance  in  1984.  the 
suit  charges,  a  Junior  lawyer  at  Fried.  Frank 
wrote  the  SUte  Street  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  expressing  the  law  firm's  "hope" 
that  the  bank  would  invest  with  Mr. 
Boeaky.  The  bank,  which  Is  baaed  in  Boston, 
ultimately  joined  the  partnership. 

lAter,  the  suit  dahna.  Mr.  Fraidin  helped 
change  a  decision  reached  by  officials  of  the 
New  York-baaed  Home  Insurance  Company 
not  to  invest  with  Mr.  Boesky  because  they 
did  not  know  the  controvoalal  arbitrager. 

According  to  the  suit.  Mr.  Fraidin  suggest- 
ed to  company  offidala  that  "the  opportuni- 
ty to  invest  with  Boeaky  was  a  good  deal 
that  should  not  be  passed  up."  Mr.  Fraidin. 
the  suit  claims,  "personally  vouched  for 
Boesky's  skill  and  integrity'  and  set  up  a 
meeting  for  the  off Icials  to  get  to  know  Mr. 
Boeaky. 
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The  meeting  took  plaoe  last  June  19,  iBi  Accosxa:  "a  PLuaaxa.  a  bulldoo"  Slate, 

about  two  months  before  Mr.  Boeaky  Is  be-  ae«ve  D.  Reycraft  of  Cadwalader.  Wick-  Upton. 

neredto  have  begun  cooperating  with  the  ershain  &  Taft,  has  become  the  chief  accus-       Mr^ 

Oovemment.  At  the  meeting,  aouroea  with  ^f  inthe  suit  against  his  colleagues  at  Fried,  demlc 
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versity.  and  the  George  C.  Wallace 
Community  College,  among  others. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  citizens 
of  my  State  for  being  some  of  the  f ore- 


abillty  to  dedde  wliat  to  air.  However, 
unlike  publisheis  of  newspapers  or  produc- 
ers of  films,  radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ers have  sought  and  obtained  a  federal  li- 
cense to  operate  in  the  "public  Interest". 


seats.  It  is  an  event  that  I  shall  always 
remember  with  great  fondness. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
tell  my  colleagues  that  this  wonderful 
theater  is  now  beins  saved.  This  val- 
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The  meetlnc  took  plaee  last  June  19, 
about  two  montha  before  Hr.  Boeaky  is  be- 
llaved  to  have  begun  oooperatlnc  with  the 
Oaveminent.  At  the  meeOng.  sources  wtth 
knowledg*  of  the  oaae  say,  were  Mr.  Fraidln. 
Mr.  Poesfcy  and  Home'a  ehaliman.  Maiahall 
Manley.  Home  Insurance  eventually  Invest- 
ed tU  mllUon  in  the  Boeaky  partnenhlp. 

llM  suit  says  that  one  Mr.  Fraidln  and  his 
flmi  betan  eneouradnc  investors  to  back 
Mr.  Boesky.  they  iDCurred  additional  re- 
aponslbmtlcs  to  those  who  sustained  losses 
aiter  following  their  advice. 

Mr.  FTmidln  and  his  paitnets  are  not  the 
first  lawyers  to  be  drawn  into  court  along 
wtth  their  dlmts  after  a  major  financial  de- 
bacle. 

In  1«77.  the  old-Une  Wall  Street  finn  of 
Whtta  *  Case  agreed  to  settle  a  long-run- 
ning disiNite  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
diange  Commission  over  Its  handling  of  in- 
focmathm  that  <me  of  its  clients,  the  Na- 
Uonal  Student  Marketing  Corporation,  was 
a  finmrtal  house  of  cards.  The  White  4c 
Case  partner  involved.  Marion  J.  Epley  3d, 
was  suspended  from  practice  before  the 
8JB.C.  for  six  months. 

I«st  year,  another  prestigious  Wall  Street 
Urm.  Rogers  A  Wells,  paid  $40  million  to 
settle  suits  by  people  who  lost  $100  mlUl(»i 
through  investments  with  Ponzi-scheme  op- 
erator J.  David  Dominelli.  a  cUent  of  the 
firm.  Investors  claimed  that  Rogers  &  Wells 
lawyers  overlooked  signs  of  trouble  at  the 
Dominelli  operation.  A  California  law  firm. 
Loeb  A  lioeb.  played  a  key  role  in  represent- 
ing the  plaintiffs  in  the  settlement. 

Because  daims  by  law  firms  against  each 
other  are  consldned  so  unseemly  on  Wall 
Street,  several  suits  brought  by  other 
Boeaky  investors  have  not  named  Fried, 
Frank. 

A  handful  of  the  investors  re(>resented  by 
Cadwalader— including  the  Rapid-American 
Corporation  and  the  National  Can  Corpora- 
tion—refused to  be  included  in  the  Fried, 
Frank  part  of  the  suit  Some  of  those  who 
refused  to  participate  have  business  deal- 
ings with  Fried.  Frank. 

According  to  the  lawyers'  grapevine  in 
New  York  last  week,  other  major  New  York 
firms  refused  to  handle  the  suit  because 
aome  of  the  investors  insisted  on  numing 
Ftied.  Rank  as  a  defoxiant. 

Privately,  many  lawyers  admit  that  they 
And  such  cases  threiUening  because  they 
are  afraid  of  encouraging  second-guessing  of 
what  are  often  doae  Judgment  questions. 
Explained  one  weU-known  securities  lawyer 
"We  don't  like  to  see  this  haK>en  because  if 
it  happens  with  one.  it  can  spread." 

Evoi— or  perti^x  especially— at  Cadwa- 
lader the  decision  to  sue  Fried,  Frank  was 
painfuL  The  firms  are  as  alike  as  any  two  in 
the  profession's  top  tier,  and  many  of  the 
senior  people  have  been  friends  for  years. 

Cadwalader's  George  Reycraft,  Fried, 
Ftank's  Leon  Silverman  and  the  lawyer 
Fttod.  Frank  has  hired  to  defend  the  firm. 
Henry  L.  King  of  another  WaD  Street  giant. 
Davis  Polk  St  Wardwell.  have  known  each 
other  for  two  decades.  The  wife  of  one  of 
Cadwalader's  senior  partners  Is  an  associate 
at  Fried.  Frank.  The  daughter  of  one  of 
Fried,  Ftank's  top  lawyers  Is  set  to  begto  at 
Cadwalader  in  the  falL 

One  Cadwalader  insider  said  the  connec- 
Uans  made  everyone  think  espedally  hard 
about  the  decision  to  sue  Fried.  Frank.  In 
the  end.  however,  the  lawyers  decided  to 
proceed  because  there  was  a  case  and  there 
were  clients.  "As  distasteful  as  It  was— and 
believe  nte  It  was  distasteful— It  was  some- 
thing we  had  to  do." 
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ershain  A  Taft,  has  become  the  chief  accus- 
er in  the  suit  against  his  colleagues  at  Fried, 
Frank.  But  he  doesn't  seem  to  mind  the 
role.  *The  only  unusual  asi>ect  of  this  case 
is  it's  one  large  firm  suing  another  large 
firm.'*  he  said. 

Thocomplexity  of  the  case  doesn't  intimi- 
date Mr.  Reycraft  either.  It  could  take  years 
to  litkate  the  claims  against  all  the  people 
Mr.  Qoesky's  investors  have  sued  to  make 
up  tUeir  millions  of  dollars  in  losses.  But 
Mr.  Ifeycraf t  is  known  for  handling  such  In- 
tricate legal  proceedings,  relying,  other  law- 
yers ny,  on  a  deliberate  and  imflappable 
appns^ 

"He  is.  In  the  best  sense  unflamboyant," 
said  ianford  M.  Litvack,  another  big-case 
litigator  who  has  known  Mr.  Reycraft  since 
the  two  worked  together  in  the  Justice  De- 
partnient  more  than  20  years  ago.  Mr.  Rey- 
craftjBaid  Mr.  Litvack.  "is  a  plugger.  a  bull- 
dog. Hell  stay  after  you.  If  he's  got  a  case, 
hell  develop  it  slowly  and  methodically." 

The  62-year-old  Mr.  Reycraft  has  special- 
ized la  giant  corporate  cases  since  he  rose  to 
be  the  top  career  lawyer  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment's antitrust  division  in  the  late 
lOSO'a  There,  he  worked  on  the  Oovem- 
ment's  landmark  proceeding  against  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company  that  ended  in 
an  order  directing  the  chemical  company  to 
give  iv>  its  23  percent  stake  in  the  General 
Motois  Corporation. 

After  he  left  the  Government  in  1963,  Mr. 
Reycnif t  went  to  Cadwalader,  where  he  has 
been  Involved  in  one  major  case  after  an- 
other j  Among  other  victories,  he  won  a  $140 
milllofi  settlement  from  the  Westinghouse 
Electitc  Corporation  in  1978  in  a  case  he 
handled  for  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Com- 
pany. The  Diamond  Shamrock  Corporation 
is  a  client  in  the  Agent  Orange  case. 

The  Boesky  suit  is  similar  in  some  re- 
spects to  an  earlier  Investor  case  for  which 
Mr.  Heycraft  is  known.  In  1981  he  won  an 
$80  million  verdict  against  a  top  accounting 
firm,  (Arthur  Andersen  &  Company.  Mr. 
Reycikft  charged  that  the  accountants 
could  luive  prevented  huge  losses  sustained 
by  the  shareholders  of  a  mutual  fund 
known  as  the  Fund  of  Funds.  Since  then,  ac- 
countants have  been  contending  with  a 
delug4  of  legal  claims  about  their  profes- 
sional] conduct.  Many  of  them  cite  Mr.  Rey- 
craft'asuccess  in  the  Fund  of  Funds  case  as 
the  boiinnlng  of  their  problems. 

In  wall  Street  law  firms  last  week,  some 
people  were  worrying  that  the  Pried,  Frank 
case  oould  bring  that  kind  of  attention  to 
their  profession.  It  is  Just  the  kind  of  atten- 
tion they  don't  want. 

TRg  DKrBfDAXT:  A  TAKXOVKB  TECHNICIAN 

Thet  lawsuit  against  his  firm  may  mark 
Stephpn  Fraidln  for  years  as  Ivan  F. 
I'i  lawyer.  Indeed,  during  Mr. 
''s  heyday  as  the  man  who  rode  the 
takeover  boom  further  and  harder  than  just 
about  anyone,  Mr.  Fraidln  used  to  speak 
proudly  of  the  connection. 

But  in  the  small  world  of  Wall  Street's 
takeover  professionals,  Mr.  Fraidln  has  long 
been  |nown  for  other  reasons.  In  a  series  of 
bUlioa-dollar  deals  and  work  on  behalf  of 
such  ulents  as  Procter  &  Gamble  and  Bur- 
lington Northern  Inc.,  Mr.  Fraidln  has 
helped  corporate  America  reshape  itself. 

At  ^  years  of  age,  he  is  one  of  the  leading 
corpotate  lawyers  at  Fried,  Frank,  Harris, 
Shriver  <&  Jacobson,  which  is  oftoi  ranked 
the  third  most  important  takeover  law 
Arm  pi  the  country  after  Skadden.  Arps. 


Slate,    Member    b, 
Lipton,  Roaen  Si  Katz. 

Mr.  Fraidln  is  a  quiet  man  with  an  aca- 
demic maaner.  An  ever-present  pipe  and 
rounded  glassfs  complete  the  image  of 
scholarly  reserve.  He  has  spent  his  entire 
legal  career  at  Fried,  Frank,  which  he 
Joined  after  graduating  from  Tufts  Universi- 
ty and  Yal4  Law  School. 

Mr.  Fraidln  calls  himself  a  technician. 
"I'm  not  one  of  these  people  who  say  law- 
yers make  the  world  go  round,"  he  said  last 
week  in  his  sparsely  decorated  office.  He  de- 
clined to  dscuss  the  suit. 

Clients  4ur  Mr.  Fraidin's  manner  makes 
him  especplly  valuable.  Though  he  has  a 
keen  negotiating  style  and  broad  experience 
in  major  corporate  transactions,  he  is  most 
comfortable  spelling  out  the  options  for 
company  managers  and  letting  them  make 
the  decisictos,  they  say.  Some  of  his  com- 
petitors in  the  takeover  bar,  they  add,  some- 
times get  too  involved  in  business  decisions. 

Mr.  Fraidln  has  been  especially  Important 
to  Forstmainn  Little  dz  Company,  one  of  the 
leading  private  investment  firms  in  the 
merger  field.  Partner  Theodore  J.  Porst- 
mann  said  he  hired  Mr.  Fraidln  after  he  was 
Impressed  with  his  performance  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  a  deal  in  1979. 

Mr.  Forstmann  said  Mr.  Fraidln  has  been 
a  key  member  of  his  takeover  team,  working 
recently  od  the  $2.1  billion  takeover  of  Lear 
Siegler  Inc;,  the  diversified  California-based 
manufacturer.  "But  in  no  sense,"  said  Mr. 
Forstmanni  "does  he  make  or  break  deals 
for  us."  F(ir  Mr.  Forstmann,  that  is  an  ad- 
vantage, "t'm  comfortable  with  a  lawyer 
who  underftands  what  his  role  is." 

The  imo^mfortable  question  posed  by  the 
suit  against  Mr.  Fraidln  and  his  firm  is 
whether  hf  kept  sight  of  his  proper  role  in 
with  Mr.  Boesky,  the  client  who 
end. 


PROCLAMATION    FOR 
POPULA'nON    AWARE- 
NESS \|l^EEK 

Mr.  HE^UN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  submit  into  the  Record  a 
proclamation  drafted  by  the  Governor 
of  my  great  State  declaring  this  third 
week  in  April  as  World  Population 
Awarenesk  Week  for  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Alabama  has  Joined  with  more  than 
30  other  States  in  advancing  imder- 
standing  of  the  very  serious  issues  re- 
lated to  world  population  growth. 
With  woMd  population  already  at  5 
billion  angl  growing  by  87  million  per 
year,  and  with  92  percent  of  this 
growth  occurring  in  the  poorest  coun- 
tries, population  is  a  subject  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

At  leasi  34  other  States  have  de- 
clared the  week  of  April  20  as  World 
Population  Awareness  Week.  Scholars, 
public  officials,  schoolchildren,  and 
citizens  of  all  ages  and  occupations 
will  recognize  this  designation 
through  4  series  of  conferences,  public 
discussioi^  and  education  forums  to 
be  held  this  week  across  the  Nation.  In 
my  home  State  of  Alabama,  such 
events  will  take  place  at  the  University 
of  Alabai^  at  Huntsville.  Selma  Uni- 


versity, and  the  George  C.  Wallace 
Community  College,  among  others. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  citizens 
of  my  State  for  being  some  of  the  fore- 
runners in  advancing  our  understand- 
ing of  this  very  real  world  crisis. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proclamation  be  printed 
in  the  CoifCBBSsiOHAi,  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  during  the  week  of  April  20 
through  April  25.  the  Stete  of  Alabama  will 
(rijserve  World  Population  Awareness  Week. 

Whereas,  Alabama,  a  state  whose  heritage 
has  given  each  of  us  a  unique  spirit  that  is 
recognized  around  the  world— it  is  sensitive 
to  the  recent  great  increase  in  human  num- 
bers; and 

Whereas,  World  Population  Awareness 
Week  alerts  all  Alabamians  to  the  growing 
population  and  the  dire  need  for  the  devel- 
opment of  extensive  new  resources. 

Whereas,  Alabamians  have  great  concern 
for  all  those  who,  due  to  overpopulation, 
have  endured  despite  deprivation  of  nour- 
ishment, relief,  or  adequate  facilities. 

Whereas,  Alabama  and  America  are  most 
capable  of  agisting,  providing  and  devising 
ways  and  means  to  sufficiently  deal  with 
the  growing  world  population. 

Whereas,  people  are  our  world's  greatest 
natural  resource,  not  our  minerals,  or 
timber,  or  farmland. 

Now  therefore,  I,  Guy  Hvmt,  Governor  of 
the  SUte  of  Alabama,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  of  April  20  through  25.  1987,  as 
World  Population  Awareness  Week  In  Ala- 
bama and  urge  sippropriate  recognition 
thereof. 


ability  to  decide  what  to  air.  However, 
unlike  publblhers  of  newspapers  or  produc- 
ers of  films,  radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ers have  sought  and  obtained  a  federal  li- 
cense to  operate  in  the  "public  interest". 
The  "Fairness  Doctrine"  does  not  mandate 
precise  equivalence  in  the  discussion  of  all 
views  on  issues.  It  is  a  modest  requirement 
that  the  licensee  simply  "afford  reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  and  issues  of  public  Importance."  As 
such.  It  affirms  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  public  vrlthout  abridging  any  legally 
cognizable  interest  of  broadcasters. 

We  continue  to  support  efforts  to  move 
S.  742  expeditiously  through  the  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

Morton  H.  Halperin, 
IHrector. 

Barst  W.  Ltnn, 
LegiHative  CowueL 


FAIRNESS  IN  BROADCASTING 
ACT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  expressing  sup- 
port for  the  passage  of  S.  742.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  attached 
letter  from  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  Civil  Liberttxs  Union, 

April  21,  1987. 
Senator  Howard  Mktzxnbadm, 
140  RSOB,  Washington,  DC. 

Dbar  Sknatob  Metzenbaum:  We  are  writ- 
ing to  express  our  support  for  S.  742,  a  bUl 
to  codify  the  "Fairness  Doctrine".  The 
ACLU  believes  allocation  of  the  electroma- 
gentlc  spectrum  poses  unique  civil  liberties 
Issues  because  both  its  physical  properties 
and  the  government's  allocation  and  licens- 
ing system  make  It  a  "scarce"  resource. 
Since  all  who  wish  to  broadcast  cannot  do 
so,  there  is  an  inherent  danger  that  the  flow 
of  information  can  be  restricted. 

The  "Fairness  Doctrine"  serves  two  basic 
First  Amendment  interests.  First,  it  pro- 
vides for  increased  access  for  a  variety  of 
views  In  the  discussion  of  public  controver- 
sies. Second,  it  assures  the  right  of  the 
public,  the  viewers  and  listeners,  to  receive  a 
tT^^tTiTniinn  of  information,  opinion,  and 
ideas. 

We  are  aware  of  arguments  from  broad- 
casten  that  they  should  have  an  unfettered 


SAVING  THE  ALABAMA 
THEATRE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  almost 
50  years  ago  in  Birmingham,  AL,  the 
grand,  magnificent  Alabama  Theatre 
opened  its  doors  to  a  very  elated  and 
inquisitive  audience.  Many  had  never 
seen  or  visited  a  theater  so  it  was  all 
the  more  a  wonder  and  marvel.  I  was 
not  present  on  that  special  day,  De- 
cember 26,  1927.  but  I  know  that  the 
atmosphere  mtist  have  been  charged 
with  excitement,  exhilaration,  and 
even  curiosity. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  Birming- 
ham News,  the  headline  read  "Bir- 
mingham Gets  $1,500,000  Christmas 
Gift  in  Alabama  Theatre."  Calling  the 
theater  a  "temple  of  pleasure,"  News 
writer,  Dolly  Dalrymple,  described  it 
as  a  "superb  structure,  built  with  an 
eye  for  practical  things  as  well  as  the 
beautiful,  and  in  its  makeup,  artisans 
have  pitted  their  wit  and  talent 
against  each  other,  all  vying  to  make 
each  cog  in  the  wheel  better  than  the 
other  and  all  succeeding  in  making  the 
perfect  whole. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  other 
theaters  were  built  across  the  State  of 
Alabama  but  none  as  magnificent  and 
magical  as  the  Alabama  Theatre 
which  operated  for  over  50  years  until 
it  was  closed  in  1982. 

Today,  the  Alabama  Theatre  brings 
back  endearing  memories  for  many 
Birmingtiam  residents  and  Alabamians 
and  reminds  them  of  a  time  when 
movies  were  a  nickel  or  a  dime  and  a 
special  outing  might  include  a  visit  to 
the  Alabama  Theatre.  Many,  like 
myself,  are  now  rather  nostalgic  about 
this  special  place. 

In  its  heyday,  thousands  of  Alabam- 
ians passed  through  the  doors  of  this 
majestic  show  place.  I  can  remember 
clearly  my  first  visit  to  the  Alabama 
Theatre.  As  I  entered  the  lobby,  the 
sight  was  quite  breathtaking— the  mir- 
rored walls  in  the  lobby,  the  luxurious 
red  carpet,  the  high,  altitudinous  ceil- 
ings trimmed  in  gold,  and  of  course, 
the  Wurlitzer  Organ  that  stood  might- 
Uy  before  the  many  rows  of  lavish  red 


seats.  It  is  an  event  that  I  shall  always 
remember  with  great  fondness. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
tell  my  colleagues  that  this  wonderful 
theater  is  now  being  saved.  This  val- 
iant effort  began  in  1982  when  a  small 
group  of  people  vowed  to  keep  the  Ala- 
bama Theatre  and  its  Wurlitzer  Organ 
alive.  Today  that  group,  the  Alabama 
Chapter  of  the  American  Theatre 
Organ  Society,  has  been  Joined  by  Bir- 
mingham's Downtown  Action  Commit- 
tee and  the  Birmingham  News  in  a 
fundraising  drive  to  preserve  what 
many  have  called  the  "Show  Place  of 
the  South." 

To  return  the  Alabama  Theatre  to 
prominence,  the  current  mortgage 
holder  has  agreed  to  transfer  the  own- 
ership of  the  theater  to  the  organ  soci- 
ety if  the  1100,000  in  back  interest, 
taxes,  and  insurance  are  paid. 

I  commend  the  Alabama  Theatre 
Organ  Society,  the  Downtown  Action 
Committee,  and  the  Birmingham  News 
on  this  endeavor.  Their  efforts  to  save 
such  a  historic  landmark  means  so 
much  to  so  many  people. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  people  of 
Alabama  will  respond  to  this  fundrais- 
ing effort  to  save  the  Alabama  Thea- 
tre. Thus  far,  the  drive  has  been  lucra- 
tive, and  the  donations  keep  flowing  in 
every  day. 

These  groups  want  to  raise  enough 
money  not  only  to  purchase  the  thea- 
ter but  to  keep  its  doors  open.  What  a 
thrill  it  would  be  to  have  the  Alabama 
Theatre  restored  to  its  past  state  of 
grandeur— to  have  new  life  breathed 
into  this  now  empty  and  dormant 
structure,  so  Alabamians  of  all  ages 
could  enjoy  this  glorious  architectural 
treasure. 


EDUCATION      DEPARTMENT     IN- 
QUIRY ON  UNIVERSITY  HEADS 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  week,  the  Department  of 
Education  hired  a  private  research 
firm  to  dig  out  dirt  to  use  against  col- 
lege and  university  presidents.  The 
Department  of  Education  charged  its 
investigators  with  obtaining  examples 
of  mlstise  of  power  or  funds. 

If  there  were  reliable  evidence  of  im- 
propriety or  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
college  and  university  presidents,  then 
an  investigation  might  be  appropriate. 
But  the  investigation  turned  up  virtu- 
ally nothing.  One  of  the  investigators. 
Elaine  Eckels,  reported: 

Of  all  sources  pursued  for  investigating 
the  issues  of  abuse  of  power/funds  by  col- 
lege and  university  presidents  and  facilities 
and  services  for  students,  only  the  Chron- 
icle of  Higher  Education  yielded  usable  in- 
formation. Even  the  National  Enquirer  had 
nothing  to  add. 

This  incident  is  Just  another  exam- 
ple of  our  Government's  recent  tend- 
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toattacfc  hlgber  education  at 
'tank. 

year,  we  enacted  a  tax  bQl 
wblch  taxed  acholarihtpit  and  fellow- 
■hlpa,  rthnlnatert  the  interest  deduc- 
tloo  for  itiMViWt  loans  and  canned  unl- 
venttka*  abfllties  to  issue  tax  exempt 

TUs  year,  the  administration 
more  than  $5  billion  in 
budget  cots  for  education.  Now.  the 
D^iartment  of  Education  has  hired  in- 
wUiators  to  dig  out  the  dirt  on  col- 
letes  and  unhrenttiee. 

Our  coUesea  and  universities  are 
truly  our  national  treasures.  Without 
them,  our  Nation's  future  would  be 
bleak,  indeed.  A  fecial  issue  of  Time 
msgaalne  this  past  summer,  entitled 
"American  Best."  began  with  the  fol- 
lowing storyt 

Mesr  the  aid  of  a  5-day  tour  of  hlchly 
■utomated.  hlcb-tecfa  Japaneae  factories. 
tlic  Amerkan  vWtor  «aa  overwhelnied  and 
feeUnc  a  Uttle  inferior.  Watrtitng  a  gleam- 
tnt  atereo  aet  movlnc  down  an  aaaembly 
line,  be  tuned  to  the  plant  manacer  and 
aaid.  "Ooab.  even  your  taidi»trlal  dealgn  is 
better  than  oiub."  "Tea."  reidled  the  man- 
acer. "but  Aineilea  baa  treasurea  that  Japan 
can  never  hope  to  poanaa."  "You  mean  our 
mineral  wealth  and  bountiful  farms?"  "No.  I 
waa  refcRtnc  to  Caltecb  and  IfTT." 

This  story  iUustrates  an  important 
message  that  we  must  not  forget.  Our 
Natkm's  future  is  closely  tied  to  our 
colleges  and  unlrenitles.  Today's  buzz 
word  is  "competitiveness."  These  insti- 
tutions give  us  our  competitive  edge. 
The  technological  advancements  that 
our  educational  institutions  have  pio- 
neered augment  our  productivity  and 
in  turn  our  competitiveness. 

One  would  think  that  the  role  of  the 
Department  of  Education  is  to  pro- 
mote excellence  in  our  colleges  and 
universities.  Instead,  the  Department 
of  Education  plots  to  discredit  our 
edueatimial  institutions  and  the  rep- 
utations of  the  men  and  women  who 
lead  them. 

One  of  the  Department's  investiga- 
tors. Dr.  Eckels,  described  the  investi- 
gation as  a  "fun  project— a  giggly  Idnd 
of  thing."  Wen.  Mr.  President.  I  dis- 
agree. This  incident  is  not  fiumy. 
Sadly,  it  is  typical  of  what  Oovem- 
ment  is  dotaig  to  our  finest  institu- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  Secretary  of 
Education  owes  the  higher  education 
community  an  i^^ology.  Beyond  that.  I 
bdleve  that  if  this  Secretary  cannot 
see  his  way  clear  to  be  supportive  of 
our  colleges  and  universities,  then  he 
should  be  replaced  by  someone  who 
can. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
New  York  Times  article  be  printed  in 
theRaooRB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooan.  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  16. 1087] 

VJB.  Amkwb  iHQmxT  OR  UmviasiTT  Hkaos 
(By  Leslie  Maltiand  Werner) 

WASBmnoa.  April  IS.— Top  offldals  in 
the  Education  Department  aastgned  a  pri- 


vate feaearcb  oompany  last  fall  to  search  (or 
exaiaples  of  university  presidents'  misiislng 
pow^  or  funds  and  then  tried  to  mevent 
universities  from  obtaining  information 
abo«|L  the  inrqulry.  accordlnc  to  Oovemment 
doculnents. 

Tta|B  project,  originally  undertaken  after  a 
misaiine  requested  information  last  No- 
vember, has  deepened  the  rift  between  aca- 
demy leaders  and  Education  Secretary  WU- 
11am  J.  Bennett,  who  has  led  a  campaign  at- 
:  them  in  recent  months, 
ording  to  Bruce  Games.  Deputy  Under 
of  Education,  his  office  asked  a 
concern,  the  Applied  Systems  In- 
whlch  is  under  contract  to  the  de- 
partaient.  to  obtain  the  information  for  V£. 
News  &  World  Report  for  use  in  an  article, 
"mono  ws  serve  the  pubuc" 

"Vk  do  this  aU  the  time,  for  all  kinds  of 
people."  Mr.  Games  said.  "We  normally  try 
to  <  bilge  requests  for  information.  I'm 
prou  1  we  serve  the  public." 

Mi  .  Games  said  the  Inquiry,  which  did  not 
(ocui  on  any  misuse  of  Federal  funds,  cost 
the  4epartments  $257. 

A  senior  editor  at  n.S.  News  said  the  de- 
partaient  had  only  told  him  of  states  in 
whl<^  controversy  had  arisen  over  some 
higher  education  expenditures  and  had  not 
given  the  magazine  information  obtained  by 
a  research  concern. 

The  American  CotmcU  on  Education  an 
orgaaisation  representing  virtually  all  the 
natliki's  colleges  and  universities,  heard 
aboiA  the  Inquiry  and  filed  a  request  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  learn 
more  about  it. 

In  a  letter  to  the  council  two  months  ago 
in  response  to  the  request,  the  department 
refused  to  provide  the  documents,  sajring 
they  had  been  prepared  by  the  research 
(m  to  help  the  department  prepare 
optlcms."  The  department  said  the 
aents  were  "part  of  the  deliberative 
process"  and  were  therefore  exempt  from 
the  information  act. 

I  AM  APPEAL  OP  THE  DEMIAL 

In  an  appeal  to  the  department,  the  coun- 
cil's lawyer  disputed  the  d^>artment's  right 
to  withhold  the  documents,  and  on  March 
16  Mr.  Bennett's  chief  of  staff,  wnilam 
Kristol,  agreed  to  turn  over  three  memoran- 
dum^. 

O^  memorandum,  prepared  last  Nov.  20 
by  Baine  Edcels.  a  data  and  policy  analyst 
for  4ppUed  Systems  Institute,  reported:  "Of 
all  sources  pursued  for  investigating  the 
Issues  of  abuse  of  power/funds  by  college 
and  tmlversity  presidents,  and  facilities  and 
services  for  students,  only  The  Ghronlde  of 
Hlglser  Education  yielded  usable  informa- 
tion. ENen  The  National  Enquirer  had  noth- 
ing to  add." 

According  to  Charles  B.  Saunders  Jr.,  vice 
president  of  the  council,  the  department  at 
first  tried  "to  stonewall  it  because  they 
t  they  had  done  something  wrong." 

!  Secretary  under  law  has  the  respon- 
ty  to  see  that  Federal  programs  are 
rly  administered,  but  he  does  not  have 
authority  to  supervise  the  manners 
and  b>orals  of  coUege  officials  or  any  other 
segi^ent  of  society,  much  leas  go  on  witch- 
hunfe  like  this."  Mr.  Saimders  said.  "It  was 
verybooaibly  a  misuse  of  Federal  ftmds." 

Rcpert  H.  Atwell.  president  of  the  council, 
said.,  "Bennett  and  some  of  his  people  have 
beenj  looking  for  issues  on  which  to  attack 
coUc  les  and  universities." 

Ai  d  Robert  M.  Rosenzwelg,  president  of 
the  Association  of  American  Universities, 
said:  "It's  so  silly  I  don't  know  whether  to 
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laugh  or  ( ry.  It's  embamasing  for  a  depart- 
ment of  (tie  United  Statea  Oovonment  to 
behave  tat  this  way.  but  it  also  makes  you 
angry  to  have  tliem  cliasing  down  dirty  sto- 
ries abouU  tawUtutiona  of  blgfao-  education." 
Mr.  Roa^nswelc  said  tbat  he  beUeved  the 
real  purpose  of  the  inquiry  was  to  And 
"speech  material"  for  Mr.  Bennett  or  senior 
aides. 

"toOKDIG  TO  EMEAWEAaS  US" 

Mr.  Caities.  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  Educadon,  asserted  that  the  university 
representatives  were  simply  "looking  for  a 
way  to  oabarrass  us"  by  talking  about  the 
Incident.  I 

Monroe  Karmin.  a  senior  editor  at  V&. 
News,  said  he  interviewed  Mr.  Games  last 
fall  for  a  ^Jected  article  on  college  spend- 
ing that  he  said  has  not  been  written.  In  the 
interview, '  Mr.  Karmin  s&ld,  he  asked  for 
specific  examples  of  controversial  expendi- 
tures by  oeileges  and  unlveraitlea. 

But  Mrj  E^armln  said.  "The  department 
never  gav4  me  information  collected  by  a  re- 
search firtn."  All  that  it  provided,  he  said, 
were  "some  general  suggestions  of  states  in 
which  questions  had  been  raised  about  ex- 
penditures of  funds  on  education." 

Dlaclaeu^  of  the  inquiry  comes  amid  in- 
creasinglyt  strained  relations  between  uni- 
versities ^d  the  department.  Mr.  Bennett 
has  accuaid  coUege  presidents  of  raising  tui- 
tion to  whatever  the  market  will  bear  with- 
out delivering  quality  education  in  return. 

University  prealdoits  have  accused  Mr. 
Bennett  of  distorting  facts  to  deflect  criti- 
cism from  Administration  efforts  to  make 
major  cuts  in  Federal  aid  to  college  stu- 
dents. 


Dr.  Eckels  said  this  project  was  "a  fun  re- 
quest" and  "a  gigi^  kind  of  thing." 


^mtc 


lORAMBUlf  CTTES  CASES 

One  of  I  the  documents  obtained  by  the 
council  u^er  its  Freedom  of  Information 
request  wks  Dr.  Eckels's  memorandimi  of 
Nov.  20  listing  alleged  abuses  that  included 
a  charge  khat  a  university  president  "was 
paid  $3151388  when  he  agreed  to  leave  his 
position  one  year  early."  The  memorandum 
said.  "The  payment  included  $130,685  in 
salary  an4  benefits;  $121,155  for  an  earned 
sabbaticali  $40,000  in  transition  money  to 
purchase  a  house,  and  $23,500  accrued  vaca- 
tion and  retirement." 

The  m^orandum  also  dted  a  $10,000 
fund  for  reimburaing  faculty  members  for 
entertaining  students  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvia>ls  that  bad  to  be  replenished 
with  $9.0d0  after  260  faculty  members  fUed 
clatans  for  entertaining  3.805  students. 

In  another  memorandiun.  Dr.  Eckels  fo- 
cused on  "archaic  management  techniques." 
As  an  example,  the  memorandum  dted  a 
rule  affetxing  the  State  University  of  New 
Yorii.  whl^  barred  out^f -state  traveL 

"This  Idd  to  a  situation  tat  which  an  taidl- 
vidual.  wuhing  to  travel  to  New  York  Gity, 
was  prohibited  from  using  People's  Airlines 
which  landed  in  Newark,  N.J.  (about  15  min- 
utes outside  of  New  York  C^ty)  at  a  cost  of 
$49.00,"  a^e  reported.  "Instead,  in  accord- 
ance withithis  regulation,  the  individual  had 
to  fly  to  ia  Ouardia  Airport  (about  30  min- 
utes from  downtown  New  York  Gity)  at  a 
cost  of  ov^  $200." 

for  comment  on  the  Inquiry,  Dr. 
the  project  did  not  constitute 
but  conceded  that  it  was 
rly  unusual." 

Most  request  relate  to  something  the 
"Secretary  is  taking  a  stand  on"  or  to 
"issues  tli^  (Congress  is  looking  into  and  the 
departme^it  needs  information  to  respond," 
she  said. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  AJf. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  11 
o'clock  a.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  10:51  ajn..  recessed  until  11 
ajn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Goiut]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

lAt.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  morn- 
ing business  ended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


FARM  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  1157)  to  provide  for  an  acre- 
age diversion  program  aiq>Ucable  to  produc- 
ers of  the  crop  winter  wheat  harvested  in 
1987,  and  otherwise  to  extend  assistance  to 
farmers  adversely  affected  by  natural  disas- 
ters ta)  1986. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  order  of  business  is  H.R.  1157. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
1157  is  the  Farm  Disaster  Assistance 
Act  of  1987.  I  understand  there  may 
well  be  a  number  of  amendments  on  it. 
With  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  here.  I  would  like  first  to  Just 
give  some  general  overview  of  ttils  leg- 
islation for  the  benefit  of  all  Senators, 
those  who  are  following  It.  so  that  we 
understand  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  Farm  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of 
1987.  with  a  relatively  small,  very  spe- 
cific piece  of  legislation.  I  mention  this 
because  it  is  my  intention  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculttire  Committee 
to  oppose  any  efforts  to  suddenly 
write  the  Farm  Act  of  1987  here.  I 
prefer  everybody  to  look  out  the  win- 
dows and  see  how  beautiful  the  Ci«>- 
itol  is  this  time  of  year,  note  the  tem- 


perature, how  nice  and  warm  it  is.  and 
understand  that  it  is  not  the  Christ- 
mas season.  I  do  not  want  to  hear  of 
amendments  oxning  down  accompa- 
nied not  only  by  brilliant  staff-written 
speeches  but  muted  choruses  of  Jingle 
Bells.  We  will  not  have  a  Christmas 
tree  hUl  before  the  Senate,  and  it 
would  be  my  intent  to  make  sure  we 
do  not  have  a  Christmas  tree  hUl 
before  the  Senate. 

Only  those  amendments— and  there 
will  be  some— that  are  of  either  a  tech- 
nical nature  or  that  will  not  add  to  the 
cost  will  receive  my  support  because 
the  bill  itself  is  an  important  one. 

The  act  authorizes  urgently  needed 
relief  for  producers  who  were  inad- 
vertently excluded  from  the  disaster 
assistance  program  provided  for  In  the 
Continuing  Appropriations  Act  of 
1987.  Let  me  emphasize  "inadvertently 
excluded."  That  bill  was  passed.  It  was 
debated.  The  House  and  the  Senate 
determined  it  was  necessary.  I  would 
like  to  stay  within  those  confines 
during  the  debate  on  this  measure. 

Now.  let  all  Senators  recall  that 
Congress  authorized  a  $400  million 
emergency  assistance  program  for 
those  farmers  who  suffered  crop  losses 
as  a  result  of  natural  disasters  during 
1986.  We  intended  to  help  producers 
who  could  not  harvest  as  well  as  those 
who  could  not  plant.  As  the  law  is 
written,  however,  eligibility  is  restrict- 
ed to  producers  of  1986  crops.  Produc- 
ers of  the  1987  crop— and  this  is  where 
the  problem  arose  and  where  the  inad- 
vertence came  In— producers  of  the 
1987  crop  of  winter  wheat  sown  in  the 
fall  of  1986  for  spring  harvest  are 
technically  ineligible  for  Isenefits. 
though  a  significant  niunber  were  pre- 
vented from  planting.  Now.  other 
farmers  as  well  face  losses  this  year 
due  to  the  lingering  effects  of  the  1986 
disasters. 

My  good  friend  from  Oklahoma. 
Senator  Boreh,  recognized  this  prob- 
lem. He'brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  on  Agricnilture  early  in 
the  session.  His  bill.  S.  341.  would 
amend  the  Continuing  Appropriations 
Act  of  fiscal  year  1987  to  make  eligible 
for  disaster  payments  those  producers 
of  the  1987  wheat  crop  who  were  pre- 
vented from  planting.  The  Senate 
passed  S.  341  on  January  29.  2  days  I 
believe  before  the  signup  for  the  pro- 
gram ended. 

Now.  on  February  20,  before  the 
House  completed  action  on  its  own  dis- 
aster bill,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture began  maWng  payments  under 
the   program  passed  last   fall.   Over 

200,000  clahns  were  filed  for  damages 
totaling  almost  $535  million,  but  be- 
cause claims  exceeded  appn^riatlons, 

claimants  were  paid  74  cents  on  the 

dollar  and  only  on  half  of  their  losses. 

$395   million   of   generic   certificates 

were  issued.  That  leaves  virtually  no 

funds  for  the  wheat  producers  covered 

under  S.  341. 


On  March  17,  the  House  passed  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today.  HJl. 
1157.  HJl.  1157  and  8.  341  share  the 
common  goal  of  offering  relief  to  dis- 
aster-stricken winter  wheat  prochicers 
to  reflect  the  true  intenticm  of  Con- 
gress when  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions act  was  passed  last  f  alL 

However,  the  House  hUl  offers  a  dif- 
ferent means  to  achieve  this  goaL  HK. 
1157  would  extend  the  so^alled  50/92 
provision  of  the  1965  farm  bill  for  pro- 
ducers  of   the   1987   crop  of  winter 
wheat  and  certain  produeos  of  the 
1987  crop  of  feed  gndns.  Currently, 
the  50/92  provision  is  effective  for  the 
1986  through  1990  crops  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice.  It 
allows  a  producer  to  plant  as  little  as 
50  percent  of  a  crop's  permitted  acre- 
age when  an  acn-eage  reducticm  pro- 
gram is  in  effect  and  collect  deficiency 
payments  on  92  percent  of  iiermltted 
acreage.  As  my  colleagues  can  see,  a 
very  simple  and  straightforward  provi- 
sion, at  least  as  farm  bill  provisions  go. 
The  House  bill  would  temporarily 
revise  the  terms  of  this  provision  to 
allow  producers  of  the   1987  winter 
wheat  crop  and  certain  producers  of 
the  1987  feed  grains  crcHTS  to  divert 
from  production  all  of  their  permitted 
acreage  for  those  crops  and  remain  eli- 
gible for  deficiency  payments  on  92 
percent  of  their  permitted  acreage.  In 
other   words,    these   prcxlucers   could 
choose  not  to  plant  any  of  their  per- 
mitted acreage,  or  they  could  choose 
to  plant  up  to  92  percent  of  it.  what- 
ever level  is  feasible  for  the  disaster- 
stricken  farm. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  House  Report  100-25. 
which  offers  a  thorough  explanation 
and  analysis  of  the  Farm  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1987.  Briefly,  the  key 
provision  of  H.R.  1157  would  enable 
producers  of  the  1987  crop  of  winter 
wheat  to  receive  92  percent  of  their 
deficiency  pasrment  without  the  re- 
quirement of  planting  50  percent  of 
their  base  acreage.  This  provision 
would  permit  winter  wheat  prochicers 
who  were  prevented  from  planting  be- 
cause of  1986  disasters  to  collect  92 
percent  of  their  deficiency  payments. 

HJl.  1157  would  also  enable  produc- 
ers of  the  1987  crop  of  feed  grains  who 
are  unable  to  plant  their  1987  crops 
because  of  the  residual  damage  from 
1986  natural  disasters,  and  who  are  lo- 
cated in  a  coimty  that  was  declared  a 
disaster  area  in  1986.  to  receive  92  per- 
cent of  their  deficiency  payment  with- 
out planting  50  percent  of  their  base 
acres. 

This  latter  provision  is  designed  to 
address  a  problem  affecting  relatively 
few  feed  grain  producers  with  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri Rivers.  These  producers  suffered 
damage  to  their  private  levees  last 
year  and  face  a  high  probability  of 
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further  lo«es  if  flooding  occurs 
year  bef  we  repairs  are  completed. 

Passage  of  the  Ull  would  authorise 
the  Issuance  of  additional  commodity 
certificates  to  cover  the  full  amount  of 
claims  submitted  by  farmers  under  the 
program  passfd  last  fall,  subject  to 
farther  appropriations. 

Finally.  Hit.  1157  would  extend  the 
program  passed  last  fall  to  cover  har- 
vested hay  and  straw  destroyed  by 
19M  flooding  subject,  of  course,  to  fur- 
tho' appropriations. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  the  50/92  provisions  of 
the  HJL  1157  will  cost  $2  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987  and  save  $27  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  The  provision  author- 
ing issuance  of  additional  commodity 
certificates  and  the  provision  authoriz- 
ing payments  for  hay  and  straw  are 
scored  at  $135  million  and  $1  million. 
respectively,  in  fiscal  year  1987.  How- 
ever, both  are  subject  to  further  ap- 
proiHlations. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  urgency  of 
this  program.  As  the  Senate  knows, 
both  the  distingiiished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Btbd.  and  the  distin- 
guished min<»ity  leader.  Senator 
Dou,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tndisiia,  Senator  Lugar,  and  myself 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  just  before 
the  recess  trying  to  put  together  a 
time  agreement  We  each  gave  assur- 
ances that  this  matter  would  be 
brought  up  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
today,  on  the  second  day  that  we  are 
back  in  sessi<Hi.  it  is  before  us.  We  did 
this  because  it  is  urgent.  A  few  farm- 
ers have  begun  planting  but  many 
more  are  going  to  begin  very,  very 
shortly.  Some  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  other  States  tiave  fields 
still  covered  by  water.  Now,  if  you  are 
going  to  offer  i»t)ducers  another 
option  that  would  ease  the  lingering 
Iffoblems  of  last  year's  disasters,  then 
we  have  to  act  quickly.  It  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  wait  another  month  or 
another  month  or  the  month  after 
that. 

I  emphasiae  this  because  I  hope  that 
all  1^0  are  concerned  about  this  par- 
ticular area  will  not  feel  compelled  to 
add  on  those  idnds  of  amendments 
that  would  guarantee  either  a  long 
and  drawn  out  committee  of  confer- 
ence, which  would  make  it  imi)Ossible 
to  get  this  relief  in  time,  or  would 
have,  even  worse,  a  stalemated  confer- 
ence which  would  guarantee  no  relief 
atalL 

Mr.  President.  17  amendments  to 
this  bill  have  been  submitted  to  the 
committee.  Few  are  minimal  ^  no-cost 
amendments  directly  relating  to  this 
issue  at  hand.  I  would  be  happy  to  dis- 
pose of  them  quickly,  if  supported  by 
the  ranking  member  of  our  committee. 

I  yi^d  at  this  time  to  my  friend 
ttom  Indiana.  Senator  Lugar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  TnriiiLna 
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uL  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank    might 
the  I  distinguished   chairman   of   our    deficienc; 
committee  for  his  leadership  in  bring-    between 
ing  tyiis  legislation  to  the  floor.  prices  I 

Asi  he  has  pointed  out.  there  are    ered. 
emergency  conditions  that  were  ere-       Asa 
atedlby  drought,  principally,  although    tions 
the  kill  his  been  expanded  during  the    about  la«t 
coune  of  Agriculture  Committee  con-    provisions 
sidemtion  in  the  Senate,  and  more  so 
in  tie  House,  to  take  into  consider- 
ation   matters    of    high    water    and 
damage  to  i4>ples. 

Tl^  difficulty  with  H.R.  1157.  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  pointed 
out.  is  that  our  committee,  in  a 
thoughtful  and  compassionate  way, 
has  nied  to  deal  initially  with  a  very 
few  farmers  in  a  very  few  States  who 
seem  to  have  missed  although  the  dis- 
aster provisions  of  the  general  farm 
bill.  It  was  a  noble  attempt,  and  one 
which  I  supported,  and  I  support  the 
geneltQ  thrust  of  H.R.  1157,  which  is 
to  the  point  of  trying  to  give  remedy 
to  adtual  losses  by  persons  who  some- 
how jwere  beyond  the  pale  of  the  defi- 
nition of  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  of  doing 
this  good  work  is  obvious;  and  it  is 
that.,  even  as  consideration  of  this  bill 
was  proceeding  and  a  schedule  for  the 
floor  was  being  attempted,  many  Sena- 
tors decided  that  there  was  a  good  op- 
portunity to  revisit  the  entire  farm 
bill,  in  fact,  have  offered  amendments 
which  are  very  substantial  changes  in 
farm  policy— amendments  on  which 
there  have  been  no  hearings,  on  which 
resea^h,  to  say  the  least,  is  clouded  or 
ambiguous,  on  which  the  costs  are  ob- 
vious costs  running  into  billions  of 
dolla^. 

Mr;  President,  unhappily,  some  of 
the  Amendments  are  such  that  Sena- 
tors, In  their  attempts  to  help  farmers, 
but  perhaps  without  a  thorough  im- 
dersQuiding  of  how  farm  programs 
worlE,   may   in  fact  depress   current 


simpl 


on  the  market. 

lers  who  are  watching  this 
wlU  want  to  watch  carefully  who 
helped.  It  is  not  enough  to 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  suggest  broad  revisions  to 
the  farm  bill,  with  the  general 
thou|;ht  that  this  will  be  helpful  to 
farmers,  when  in  fact  the  specific  ef- 
fects,are  liklely  to  be  disastrous. 

I  Will  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man in  opposing  such  amendments, 
and  ]  suspect  that  that  opposition  may 
pertain  to  most  amendments,  unless 
there  are  some  of  a  highly  technical 
nature  that  pick  up  one  or  two  more 
farms  along  the  way  that  we  might 
have  lost  thus  far. 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law,  a 
producer  must  plant  at  least  50  per- 
cent J  of  the  farm's  historical  planted 
acreage  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral price  support  benefits.  That  is  a 
ible  standard:  50  percent  be- 
cause the  current  law  provides  that  if 
you  iplant  to  least  50  percent,  you 
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eligible  for  92  percent  of  the 
payments,   the   difference 

he  loan  rate  and  the  target 
commodities  that  are  cov- 

ult  of  adverse  weather  condi- 

fall— and   we   are   talking 

fall  because  the  disaster 

cover    1986— many   winter 

wheat  producers  were  prevented  from 

planting  any  winter  wheat  crop. 

Mr.  President,  our  research  in  the 
committee  indicates  that  this  was  a 
fairly  narrow  group  of  farmers.  Never- 
theless, some  were  prevented  by  the 
drought  [from  planting  their  winter 
wheat  which  would  be  harvested  in 
tills  yearJ  ideally. 

Section  2  of  the  legislation  we  con- 
sider today  would  provide  that  winter 
wheat  producers  who  did  not  plant 
their  per^tted  acreage  last  fall  would 
be  eligibly  to  receive  92  percent  of  the 
deficiency  payments  they  would  other- 
wise receive  had  they  planted  their 
full  peiinitted  acreage.  Producers 
would  be  required  to  put  the  idled  per- 
mitted acreage  into  a  conserving  use. 

That  provision  introduces  the  so- 
called  0/92  concept  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  suggested  as  a  reform  to 
the  farm  bilL 

This  is  I  not  a  debate,  I  would  hope, 
on  the  geiieral  0/92  proi>osition.  It  is  a 
wide-sweeping  one.  The  administration 
favors  a  large  application  of  it.  In  fact, 
the  administration  opposed  this  bill  in 
part  because  the  application  of  0/92  is 
very  nanfow.  It  pertains  just  to  those 
wheat  farmers  in  this  bill. 

But  the  concept  should  be  under- 
stood by  {ill  Senators.  It  suggests  that 
a  farmer  proposing  to  plant  50  percent 
of  his  crop  as  normal  history,  and 
therefore  being  eligible  for  92  percent 
of  deficiency  payments  now,  could 
plant  zero,  could  simply  sldp  the  year 
altogether,  and  thus  not  add  to  the 
surplus  of  commodities  there  when  he 
harvestea  them. 

It  is  an  attempt  by  the  administra- 
tion to  somehow  get  the  stocks  down, 
to  bring  -some  economy  to  the  farm 
program.! 

When  the  debate  occiu-s  on  the  0/92. 
it  will  bf  pointed  out  by  opponents 
that  theiie  is  always  a  problem,  in  es- 
sence, of  I  paying  farmers  of  do  noth- 
ing; and  even  if  there  is  an  overall  ben- 
efit in  terms  of  stocks  declining,  the 
problem  of  what  minimal  effort 
should  be  required  is  there.  Further- 
more, there  will  be  a  question  raised, 
to  say  the  least,  by  all  those  who 
supply  farmers. 

Most  Senators  will  have  heard  from 
persons  in  the  fertilizer  business  or  in 
any  sort  of  equipment  business  associ- 
ated witl^  agriculture.  If  farmers  were 
to  opt  n0t  to  plant  at  all,  their  need 
for  those  supplies  would  decline.  In 
many  coimties  in  our  country,  that 
can  bring  a  general  recession  on  top  of 
that  whi^h  is  already  faced  by  the  ag- 
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ricultural  community  and  the  agricul- 
tural infrastructture. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  extend 
the  so-called  0/92  option  to  producers 
of  1987  feed  grata  crop,  if  they  were 
unable  to  plant  as  a  result  of  natural 
disasters  experienced  ta  1986  and  were 
located  ta  a  designated  disaster  area. 
This  is  an  extension  now  beyond  the 
first  focus  of  the  committee  to  the 
winter  wheat  people,  to  go  to  the  feed 
grata  people.  It  is  suggested  that  if 
there  were  conditions  ta  1986— there 
has  to  be  some  tie-back  to  that  year— 
they.  too.  would  apply  for  the  0/92  sit- 
uation. 

Federal  outlays  would  be  tocreased 
as  a  result  of  this  provision  by  $2  and 
$3  million,  respectively,  during  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988. 

Section  4  of  the  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  full  payment,  subject  to  an 
appropriation,  of  disaster  loss  claims 
to  producers  participating  in  the  disas- 
ter pajrment  program  that  Congress 
approved  last  year.  Claims  under  the 
Disaster  I^iyment  Program  exceeded 
the  $400  million  cap  appropriated  by 
Congress  last  year  by  about  $135  mil- 
lion. Payment-ta-ktad  certificates 
worth  $135  miUion  would  be  author- 
ized to  be  distributed  by  this  provision. 
Here,  of  course,  is  the  problem  with 
all  disaster  programs.  Congress  made  a 
good  faith  effort  to  estimate  what  the 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  and  came  up  with  a  cwp  of 
$400  million.  It  did  not  suggest  that  ta 
every  year  that  would  fit  the  case,  but 
that  was  all  we  could  spend  ta  that 
year,  given  the  deficit  we  had.  As  we 
started  the  consideration  ta  commit- 
tee, the  thought  was  that  we  still  had 
some  money  ta  hand  ta  the  $400  mil- 
lion, and  the  thought  was  that  these 
programs  could  fit  underneath  that 
cap. 

But  as  procedures  went  on  and  dis- 
cussion ta  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concluded  it  was  found  that  ta 
fact  $400  million  had  been  exceeded 
by  at  least  $135  million. 

I  would  potat  out  as  we  begta  this 
debate,  Mr.  President,  that  payment- 
ta-ktad  certificates  will  be  used,  135 
million  of  them,  to  make  up  this  defi- 
ciency. 

Mr.  President,  this  argument  will 
pertata  to  some  amendments  that  may 
come  along  the  trail  but  it  pertains 
also  to  this  one.  Those  certificates 
mean  that  com  is  out  there  ta  the 
market.  It  means  that  the  current 
price  of  com  might  be  depressed  by 
the  fact  that  that  com  is  available.  We 
do  not  know  precisely  how  farmers 
who  receive  these  certificates  will  use 
them  but  ta  fact  they  come  out  of  that 
com  which  is  under  loan  which  is  sort 
of  on  the  shelf  and  away  from  the  cur- 
rent market  pricing  situation. 

To  the  extent  $135  million  worth  of 
com  comes  out  there  ta  the  market 
competing  with  shipments  tato  the 
market  by  farmers,  the  price  of  com  is 


likely    to    go   down    as    supply    and 
demand  affects  that. 

I  make  that  potat  Mr.  President, 
$135  million  at  this  potat  wlU  not 
break  the  bank  but  ta  my  judgment  is 
a  depressant  on  the  current  price  of 
com. 

Those  Senators  who  are  taterested 
ta  seeing  the  current  price  of  com 
come  up  wiU  really  need  to  take  a  look 
carefully  at  each  use  of  the  payment- 
ta-ktad  ceririf  icates. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  attributed  a  cost  of  $155  million  to 
this  provision  If  the  i4>propriation  is 
approved.  I  will  most  likely  oppose 
this  additional  appropriation  unless 
some  reasonable  offsetting  savings  are 
offered  as  a  part  of  this  effort.  Never- 
theless. I  am  willing  to  support  the 
general  thrust  of  this  bill  with  the 
higher  authorization  levels  ta  order  to 
expedite  0/92  disaster  assistance  to 
the  original  producers  we  were  looking 
at  ta  committee  and  which  our  col- 
leagues ta  the  House  have  identified  ta 
the  f  eedgrains  and  the  apple  situation 
ta  addition. 

I  potat  out  finally.  Mr.  President, 
section  5  would  make  apple  producers 
afflicted  by  freezing  and  hay  and 
straw  producers  whose  production  was 
swept  away  by  flood  eligible  for  the 
Disaster  Pajnment  Program.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  attributes  a 
cost  of  $1.15  million  to  this  section. 

I  potat  out,  Mr.  President,  that  ta 
committee  we  tried  arduously  to  get  a 
handle  on  what  hay  and  straw  swept 
away  by  floods  could  amount  to.  We 
were  assured  at  least  by  Senators  who 
were  testifying  around  the  table  that 
there  were  situations  ta  certain  local- 
ities ta  which  literally  hay  and  straw 
was  swept  apparently  downstream  by 
floods.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  hard  to 
identify  precisely  the  quantities  and 
values  that  are  tavolved.  But,  never- 
theless, that  is  a  part  of  the  bill.  It  is 
another  very  small  part  of  the  agricul- 
ture community  apparently  not  affect- 
ed by  the  disaster  provisions  originally 
enacted,  and  therefore,  along  with  the 
apple  growers  who  suffered  a  freeze 
this  is  tacluded. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  what  started  as  a  modest 
effort  to  assist  farmers  who  faced  ad- 
verse growing  conditions  last  year  ta 
1986  might  end  up  as  a  modest  one  if 
Senators  are  of  that  mtad. 

I  will  work  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  to  try  to  keep  the  bill  ta 
modest  proportion.  I  agree  with  him 
that  those  Senators  who  are  compas- 
sionate about  the  si>ecific  tadividual 
farmers,  and  there  are  not  many  of 
them  covered  by  this  bill,  will  try  to 
act  speedily  to  enact  this  bill  without 
amendments  so  that  the  payment-ta- 
ktad  certificates  can  get  to  the  farmers 
who  have  been  afflicted. 

If  ta  fact  this  bill  is  amended  suc- 
cessfully and  there  are  substantial  new 
farm  programs  tavolved.  it  is  likely  to 


be  a  long  process  and  maybe  an  unsuc- 
cessful one  with  regard  to  the  legisla- 
tion generally.  I  am  certata  Senators 
will  have  that  ta  mtad.  and  I  lo<A  for- 
ward to  working  vrith  the  dlsdn- 
gulshed  chairman  ta  trying  to  expedite 
the  passage  of  HJl.  1157. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEIAHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ^pre- 
date the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  think  it  is  an  area 
where  we  are  very  much  ta  concur- 
rence. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  Senators 
have  amendments  they  wish  to  offer.  I 
see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  for  example,  on  his 
feet.  While  we  do  not  have  a  time 
agreement  on  this,  I  suggest  that  per- 
haps we  might  start  taking  some  of 
these  amendments  and  see  how  well 
we  can  go. 

Most  Senators  tadicated  to  me  there 
are  amendments  that  they  are  willing 
to  do  ta  very  short  order. 

So  I  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

AMBIOIIBIT  MO.  14« 

Mr.  PRESSLER  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
Prxssixr]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 148. 

Mr.  PRESSI£R.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendmmt  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "WINTER". 

On  pace  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "the  second 
sentence"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
clauses (n)  and  (in)". 

On  pace  2.  strike  out  lines  8  throuch  19 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f ollowlnc: 

(2)  in  clause  (U)— 

(A)  inserting  "(I)"  after  the  clause  desig- 
nation: 

(B)  Insertinc  "subclauses  (11)  and  (in) 
and"  before  "clauses  (111)  and  (vll)":  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subclauses: 

"(II)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers of  winter  wheat  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  SO  percent  planting  requiranent  and 
such  producers  on  a  farm  may  devote  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  farm's  1987  winter  wbeat 
permitted  acreage  to  conservation  usea  (or 
other  uses  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (K)) 
under  the  program  under  this  subpara- 
graph. 

"(Ill)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers on  a  farm  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  SO 
percent  planting  requirement  and  may 
devote  all  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's  1987 
wheat  permitted  acreage  to  oonaervatloD 
uses  (or  other  uses  as  provided  in  sul^ara- 
graph  (K))  tmder  the  program  under  this 
subparagraph  if  the  producers  on  the  farm 
are  prevented  from  planting  such  acrease.  if 
intended  for  wheat,  to  wheat  for  harvest  in 
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IMT  bMUM  of  •  natand  dtautar  in  19W 
■Dd  ttM  fun  to  locttked  In  ft  eounty  In  wblcb 
to  ivoelve  dtoMtw 
Mction  m  of  the 
.  mm  and  Rnnl  Development 
Act  (T  UJB.C  IMl)  u  ft  remit  of  rach  diaa*- 
ter.-.ftwl 

Mr.  FRB88LER.  Mr.  Proddent.  this 
•mendiiMnt  is  for  Inclurion  of  qtrlng 
wheat  In  the  acrlcultural  dlnster 
rdlef  bm.  The  amendment  I  am  off er- 
Ing  will  addreea  a  uniiiue  problem  In 
eaetem  South  Dakota.  My  amendment 
would  treat  aprins  wheat  that  cannot 
be  planted  In  1987  due  to  flooding  in 
19M  the  nme  as  feed  grains  and 
winter  wheats 

■astern  South  Dakota  suffered 
severe  flooding  in  1986.  An  eight 
ooun^  area  in  eastern  South  Dakota 
was  declared  a  Presidential  disaster 
area  last  year  due  to  severe  flooding. 
More  specifically  in  Kingsbury  County 
over  ISbOOO  acres  of  farmland  has  been 
flooded  by  Lake  Thranpetm  which  has 
gone  from  a  small  lake  to  the  largest 
lake  In  South  Dakota.  Several  farms 
have  been  flooded  entirely  and  doaens 
of  other  farms  remain  partially  under- 
water. Armers  In  this  area  raise  a 
combination  of  feed  grains  and  spring 
wheat.  Under  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing a  farmer  with  land  flooded  would 
recrtve  assistance  for  his  feed  grain 
acres  but  not  for  his  spring  wheat 
acrea.  My  amendment  would  simply 
treat  sprtaig  wheat  in  the  same  manner 
as  winter  wheat  and  feed  grain. 

U8DA  estimates  that  this  relatively 
smaU  area  of  South  Dakota  is  the  only 
area  in  the  country  which  would  have 
land  ellgtble  for  assistance  under  this 
diange.  The  eii^t  county  area  plants 
on  the  average  of  between  400,000  and 
500,000  acres  of  qiring  wheat  annual- 
ly. A  very  small  percentage  of  this 
total  spring  wheat  acreage  remains 
flooded  from  heavy  rains  last  year. 
The  South  Dakota  State  ASCS  office 
estimates  that  in  Kingsbury  County 
which  is  suffering  the  most  severe 
flooding  approximately  3.000  to  5.000 
acres  of  spring  wheat  laiul  remains  un- 
derwater. The  eligible  acres  in  the 
other  counties  would  be  substantially 
less.  An  estimate  of  10,000  total  acres 
of  9ring  wheat  land  still  under  water 
In  the  area  would  be  on  the  high  side. 
T7SDA  f«t.imatif8  that  10.000  total 
acres  under  this  amendment  would 
cost  approximately  $250,000.  That  is  a 
very  small  amount  in  comparison  to 
the  total  cost  of  the  bill  but  it  is  a 
huge  amount  for  the  farmers  in  the 
flooded  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  amendment.  The  cost  is 
very  minimal  but  it  provides  signifi- 
cant assistance  to  South  Dakota 
spring  wheat  farmers  by  providing 
them  with  the  same  disaster  assistance 
as  winter  wheat  and  feed  grain  farm- 
ers. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  amendmmt. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  consistent  with  the  un- 


derling bill  and  it  is  not  the  type  of 
amddment  I  discussed  earlier  which 
goe^  way  beyond  the  scope  of  the  bilL 

It:  provides  for  those  spring  wheat 
producers  who  are  affected  by  a  1986 
disaster  and  cannot  plant. 

I  Consider  it  a  low-cost  and  reasona- 
ble feq>onse. 

Ffom  my  point  of  view,  because  of 
the  low  cost,  it  does  fit  in  the  nature 
of  the  bill,  and  its  reasonableness  I 
wOl  not  oppose  it 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
le  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
IT).  The  Senator  from  Indiana. 
LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  on  our 
side  we  follow  the  reasoning  and  the 
logic  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  loommlttee.  It  is  apparently  wheat 
that  is  affected  by  the  same  adverse 
coniltions,  at  least  as  they  pertain  to 
South  Dakota,  that  affected  winter 
wheat  in  Oklahoma. 

Tl^erefore,  at  least  on  the  basis  of 
that  consistency  and  the  marginal 
number  of  acres  Involved,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  acc^tthe  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If 
theve  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  148)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
ametidment  was  agreed  to. 

LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  motion  on  the  table. 
ie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

TAX  OH  rOOD  STAMP  PDHCHASB 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  that  I  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  leadership  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  did  not  want  to  catch  them 
by  surprise.  I  am  having  it  printed  up. 

I  might  just  describe  it  here  and  ex- 
plaiii  what  it  is  I  would  like  to  do  with 
the  ^ilL  It  is  a  minor  amendment  and 
it  dfals  with  the  food  stamp  provision 
in  tie  farm  bill  of  1985. 

\e  farm  bill  contained  a  provision 
prohibited  States  from  charging  a 
tax  on  products  purchased  with 
stamps.  It  was  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  broaden  the  purchasing 
power  of  food  stamp  recipients  in 
States  that  currently  collect  such  a 
tax.  While  the  provision  was  meaning- 
ful, it  has  not  necessarily  been  wel- 
comied  by  the  food  stamp  recipients  in 
aliautes. 

Ai  the  law  currently  reads.  States 
hav  i  no  option  but  to  require  due  ac- 
counting from  the  retailers,  one  for 
cash  sales  and  one  for  food  stamp 
sales.  This  adds  an  unnecessary  stigma 
to  Itie  recipients  of  the  food  stamps, 
plus  it  is  an  additional  cost  for  the  re- 
tailers to  deliver  these  services. 

And  so  what  I  would  like  to  do— and 
I  hive  an  amendment  which  would 
aUo  V  for  the  State— it  would  allow  not 
reqi  Jre— allow  a  State  to  provide  food 
stamp  recipients  with  the  cost  of  the 
State  sales  tax  up  front  as  they  receive 
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their  Fe  loal  food  stamps.  This  would 
take  the  form  of  a  State-Issued  food 
stamp  qnd  in  small  denominations. 
Such  a,  program  accomplishes  the 
intent  of  the  current  law  but  avoids 
the  dukl  accounting  stigmatising 
effect  of  the  current  law. 

Let  nMJ  Just  explain  in  my  own  State 
of  Idaho  what  has  hi4>pened.  Idaho  re- 
ceives afout  $40  million  a  year  from 
the  Pe^ral  Oovemment  in  food 
stamps,  what  the  State  of  Idaho  Leg- 
islature ild  was  appropriate  $2  million, 
which  vjould  be  5  percent,  which  is 
what  the  sales  tax  is  on  groceries  in 
Idaho,  t<^  put  into  the  fund  to  give  the 
people  ^hen  a  person  comes  in  to  get 
100  dollars'  worth  of  food  stamps.  In 
other  words,  the  State  would  issue 
them  l(p  dollars'  worth,  and  they 
could  gO{  purchase  their  food  Just  like 
they  had  In  the  past. 

I  know  there  was  some  concern  by 
some  of  the  staff  on  the  committee 
that  thl4  might  be  coimted  as  income. 
So  we  add  a  portion  to  the  bill  that 
provides: 

Notwitlwtandlng  any  other  provision  of 
law,  payuents  received  by  a  houMhold 
under  sulgtarasraph  (B)  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered income  for  purposes  of  the  food  stamp 
program  and  any  other  program  under 
which  food  stamps  are  not  considered 
income.    | 

So  it  will  not  affect  the  recipient, 
but  it  \fould  save  the  recipient  the 
problem! of  having  to  go  to  a  separate 
checkout  line  and  also  save  the  retail- 
er the  p^blem  of  setting  up  a  separate 
checkout  line. 

I  have  {the  amendment.  I  will  send  it 
over. 

In  Idaho,  for  example,  the  State  of 
Idaho  h^  a  referendum  and  it  was 
voted  bsj  the  public  to  keep  the  sales 
tax  on  food.  So  it  is  the  State,  it  is  not 
just  something  the  legislature  had 
done.  It  is  something  70  percent  of  the 
people  voted  to  keep  the  sales  tax  on. 
So  we  a^  not  going  to  take  the  State 
sales  tax  off,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  being 
able  to  a^imt  for  it. 

So  if  pomeone  comes  in  and  pays 
$100  for  groceries,  $49  with  food 
stamps  ^d  51  dollars'  worth  of  cash, 
then  it  Requires  additional  accounting 
and  difficulty  and  expense.  It  slows  up 
the  che^out  lines  and  embarrasses 
the  peoifle  that  are  using  food  stamps. 

I  would  hope  that,  if  I  offered  this 
amendment,  the  committee  could 
accept lu 

Mr.  LBAHI^.  Mr.  President,  let  me.  If 
I  might,  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  a 
coiu>le  at  questions  about  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SpfMMS.  I  apologize  to  the 
chairmah.  I  was  coming  In  here  to  talk 
to  you  and  I  noticed  a  lull  in  the  pro- 
ceedingSi  I  have  not  offered  the 
amendment  yet. 

BCr.  U  AHY.  I  understand.  I  I4>precl- 
ate  havl  ig  a  chance  to  discuss  it  here. 
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Would  the  Senator's  amendment 
altow  households  to  purchase  nonfood 
Items  with  food  stamp  assistance? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  No;  my  amendment 
would  comply  with  the  food  stamp 
law.  The  only  difference  would  be  the 
State  of  Idaho  has  appropriated  addi- 
tional moneys  out  of  State  general  rev- 
enues to  purchase  5  percent  extra  food 
stamps  so  that  they  can  issue  the 
person  5  percent  extra  food  stamps  so 
that  food  stamiM  would  only  be  avail- 
able to  use  as  they  are  ciurently. 

In  other  words,  the  food  stamp  re- 
cipient comes  in  to  get  100  dollars' 
worth  of  food  stamps.  The  State  of 
Idaho  will  issue  them  105  dollars' 
worth,  but  the  State  put  that  money 
in.  They  will  get  it  back  because  they 
can  collect  the  5  percent  sales  tax.  And 
the  legislature  agreed  that  this  would 
be  the  simplest  way  to  comply  with 
the  intent  of  the  Federal  law  but  not 
confuse  the  retailers'  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  well  as  the  embarrassment 
for  those  food  stamp  recipients. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  But  the  5  percent  re- 
funded could  be  used  for  anything. 
For  example,  if  they  wanted  to  buy  al- 
cohol or  beer. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  No.  They  would  be  get- 
ting it  in  food  stamps.  In  other  words, 
the  State  would  purchase  an  addition- 
al 5-percent  value  of  food  stamps. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Would  that  affect  the 
household  Income  level  for  such 
things  as  famllies-wlth-chlldren  pro- 
grams, or  anything  of  that  nature? 
Would  it  have  any  effect  on,  for  to- 
stance,  AFDC  luiyments  or  program 
payments  by  increasing  the  income? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  you  notice  on  page  2 
of  the  amendment: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  payments  received  by  a  household 
under  subparagraph  (B)  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered income  for  purposes  of  the  food  stamp 
program  and  any  other  program  under 
which  food  stamps  are  not  considered 
iiKX>me. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  I  think  I  misspoke  myself. 
The  State  will  have  to  actually  issue 
these  food  stamiw  but  it  wlU  not  cost 
the  Federal  Government.  They  would 
be  small  denominations.  But  the  law 
would  comply  with  the  Federal  food 
stamp  law  on  what  the  food  stamps 
might  be  used  for. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  But  that  could  in- 
crease, thotigh? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  No,  it  would  not  in- 
crease. It  is  not  intended  by  the 
author  of  the  language  in  the  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  Income  of  any  re- 
cipient of  food  stamps.  I  think  the 
reason  for  this,  again,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  simply  have  a  unique  situation 
in  oiu-  State  where  it  has  been  voted 
on  by  the  people  that  we  shall  have  a 
5-percait  sales  tax  on  food  products. 
Therefore,  that  is  not  going  to  change. 
But  what  we  have  done  now  by  having 
Congress  say  that  you  cannot  charge  a 


sales  tax  on  food  stamps.  Federal  food 
stamps.  Is  we  have  conihised  the  ac- 
counting for  grocery  stores  In  Idaho  so 
that  they  either  have  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate food  stamp  line  or  slow  everyone 
up  and  embarrass  the  food  stamp  re- 
cipient. That  is  the  problon. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield.  I  understand  his  concern.  My 
concern,  on  HJl.  1157,  a  bill  to  provide 
an  acreage  diversion  program  i4>pllca- 
ble  to  the  producers  of  the  crop  of 
winter  wheat  harvested  in  1987,  to  add 
what  could  be— could  be,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  or  not— a  significant 
change  in  the  food  stamp  law,  absent 
any  hearings  on  this  particular  issue. 

Certainly,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
raises  some  questions  which  convince 
me  that  it  is  something  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Nutrition  shoiild  look 
at.  But  I  would  be  reluctant  to  see  this 
go  in,  because  It  is  obviously  going  to 
raise  some  major  questions  at  a  com- 
mittee of  conference  should  this  be  ac- 
cepted. The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  not  had  a  chance  to  respond 
to  this  in  any  way  whatsoever.  I  have 
no  idea  whether  this  is  something  that 
creates  management  problems  for 
them  or  not  or  for  other  States. 

With  so  many  unanswered  questions, 
I  would  feel  far  more  comfortable  if 
this  could  be  held  back  and  allow  the 
time  for  the  wproprlate  subcommit- 
tee, the  one  on  nutrition,  to  look  at 
this  issue,  have  the  department  have  a 
chance  to  respond  to  it;  and  maybe  the 
National  Association  of  Oovemors  or 
others  who  would  be  inv(dved  with  it 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  respond  to 
it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  I4>pre- 
clate  the  chairman's  concern.  M^be 
we  could  visit  with  him  as  the  progress 
on  this  bill  moves  forward  this  after- 
noon, and  I  could  talk  with  the  chair- 
man more  about  what  I  have  done. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultiure.  They  have  had 
their  attorneys  look  at  it.  They  doubt 
and  have  told  me  that  they  do  not 
think  legally  they  could  administra- 
tively waive  this  even  though  the 
State  of  Idaho  would  be  compljrlng 
with  the  intent  of  the  congressional 
action  on  the  1985  farm  bilL  But  they 
believe  they  need  language  on  the 
floor  if  they  are  to  comply  with  this. 
But  they  only  have  imtil  the  fhst  of 
October. 

The  reason  I  am  interested  in  this 
vehicle  is  we  have  imtil  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober to  get  this  settled  or  else  we 
have  to  completely  disrupt  the  food 
and  grocery  store  accounting  proce- 
dures in  all  grocery  stores  in  my  State. 
That  is  really  what  I  am  after. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  further,  could  I  suggest  this:  The 
Senator  has  not  sent  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  yet,  and  that  we  would 
withhold  on  that.  We  are  going  to  be 
on  this  biU  for  a  few  hours  I  expect. 
Let  myself  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 


tor from  Indiana  pertiaps  diaeuas  It 
with  him.  I  win  assure  him  that  he 
win  not  be  precluded  from  an  opportu- 
nity to  bring  up  his  amendment  If  he 
still  wishes  to  after  the  dlsnisslon  We 
will  make  sure  there  wfll  be  no  closing 
out  of  the  bill  imtO  he  has  had  a 
chance  to  be  notified  to  do  It.  But  let 
us  take  a  look  at  It  because  I  must  say 
that  I  would  want  to  discuss  it  with 
the  Deiiartment.  I  would  want  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Nutrition  SubccHnmlt- 
tee.  I  would  want  to  look  at  some  of 
the  implications  of  It. 

As  the  Senator  f  ran  Idaho  knows, 
the  latest  revisions  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  went  through  after  literally 
months  and  months  and  months  of  ne- 
gotiations, and  they  carefully  put  In 
this  section  that  affects  that  section 
and  so  on.  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  on  a 
totally  unrelated  bill  see  the  possibili- 
ty of  unraveling  of  what  we  worked  so 
hard  to  create  in  the  food  stamp  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  very  much.  I  would 
be  h^py  to  visit  with  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member. 

I  might  say  again  to  any  of  my  col- 
leagues that  are  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject this  amendment  that  I  propose 
that  I  would  like  to  offer  to  this  bill 
would  only  allow  a  State  to  do  this.  It 
is  just  a  methodology  of  how  to  broad- 
en the  purchasing  power  of  the  food 
stamp  recipient  who  under  ciurent  law 
will  now  be  not  taxed  on  food  stamps, 
but  then  will  be  stigmatised  because  of 
the  necessity  to  announce  their  pur- 
chase of  food  with  food  stamps  at  the 
grocery  t^Uat  at  the  chedtout  stand  in 
the  SUte  which  does  have  a  State  tax 
on  foods.  It  happens  to  be  in  my  State. 
What  we  would  like  to  do  Is  allow  a 
State  to  do  It,  but  not  require  them  to 
do  it.  So  I  wUl  be  happy  to  discuss  this 
as  the  day  goes  on. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes;  I  am  lu«>py  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  have  not  had  hearings  on  this.  We 
should  conduct  a  public  hearing  so  we 
understand  the  provisions.  As  the  Sen- 
ator has  pointed  out,  the  Food  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1985  stopped  the  collection 
of  sales  tax  by  States  on  food  staim> 
receipts,  because  theoretically  there  la 
no  limit  as  to  how  much  States  might 
impose  as  a  sales  tax.  That  general 
provision  was  agreed  to. 

If  I  understand  the  Senator's  i^oint. 
the  cash  registers,  the  food  Unes,  and 
the  practical  marketing  efforts  In  his 
State  are  set  up  to  incorporate  the 
State  of  Idaho's  5  percent  sales  tax. 
They  will  continue  that  way  until  at 
least  October  1.  At  that  pobit,  howev- 
er, if  this  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
were  implemented  there  would  have  to 
be  new  cash  registers. 
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Ifr.  SYMMS.  It  is  SUte  law  that  we 
ooUeet  sales  tax  on  the  sale  of  food, 
and  most  of  it,  of  course,  is  cash  and 
carry— it  is  all  cash— people  come  in 
with  food  tfkamps  today.  According  to 
the  198S  fann  bill  then  it  would  no 
longer  be  legal  to  tax  the  food  stamps. 
So  the  State  of  Idaho  has  said  there  is 
40  million  dollars'  worth  of  food 
stamps  What  we  prx^xise  is  we  will 
buy  2  million  dollars'  worth  of  State- 
backed  State-issued  small  denomina- 
tion blU  food  stamps  and  issue  5  per- 
cent extra  to  each  recipient  through 
the  health  and  welfare  agencies. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Is  that  the  method  of 
distribution?  I  was  going  to  raise  the 
question  of  where  the  recipients  get 
the  additional  5  percent. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  They  get  it  from  the 
health  and  welfare  offices  which  are 
administered  by  the  States.  When 
they  go  in  to  get  their  100  dollars' 
wtMth  of  food  stamps,  I  am  Just  using 
that,  they  would  get  an  additional  5 
percent  from  the  State  general  funds, 
from  the  State  of  Idaho  tax  dollars. 
Then  the  food  stamp  recipient  would 
have  $105,  but  they  would  still  get 
their  100  dollars'  worth  of  groceries, 
and  they  would  not  have  to  give  up 
the  numey  but  it  would  simplify  the 
accounting.  The  money  would  make 
the  loop  around,  and  come  back  into 
the  State. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  The  redpioit  carries 
Into  the  store  the  $105;  $100  is  from 
Federal  and  $5  of  that  theoretically 
comes  from  the  State  of  Idaho.  At 
least  as  far  as  the  cashier  is  concerned, 
all  of  this  looks  the  same. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Therefore  you  have 
105  doUars'  worth,  5  percent  sales  tax 
comes  out  of  that,  theoretically  as  the 
Senator  knows  it  does  not  quite  add  up 
because  5  percent  of  $105  will  not 
woik  out  to  exactly  $5,  but  in  any 
event,  that  is  the  concept. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  the  concept. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  So  the  Senator's  point 
is.  to  expedite  commercial  flow  with  a 
lack  of  embarrassment  for  recipients 
in  his  State,  that  this  type  of  change 
is  required.  And  he  asserts  that  the 
VB.  Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
lieves that  a  legislative  change  is  re- 
quired because  the  administrative 
waiver  would  not  cover  this  situation. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  correct.  In 
other  words,  the  general  counsel  of 
USDA  has  advised  the  Secretary  that 
he  did  not  have  the  authority  to  grant 
this  power  to  the  State  of  Idaho  to  do 
it  this  way  to  comply  with  the  1985 
Farm  Act. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Has  USDA  expressed 
an  opinion  to  the  Senator  with  regard 
to  the  efficacy  of  this  amendment  and 
Its  practicality? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  have  not  received  an 
opinlmi  from  USDA.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  They  have  given 
me  no  opinion.  They  only  said  no.  I 
tried  to  get  them  to  do  this  adminis- 


tratively. But  the  problem  is  when  you 
have  a  lot  of  attorneys,  they  generally 
can  figiire  out  a  way  to  say  no  easier 
than  to  say  yes.  I  thought  it  was  a 
rattter  unique  method. 

"Tlie  leaders  of  the  Idaho  Legislature 
in  l^th  parties  agreed  this  was  a  good 
wajn  to  do  it.  But  if  the  State  wanted 
to.  (|o  it,  the  proUem  is  USDA  has  to 
give  than  approval.  This  amendment 
would  give  them  that  approval  only  if 
they  chose  to  do  so.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment. 

I  say  again  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
hate  to  walk  in  here  like  this  and 
catdi  them  cold  on  an  amendment  like 
thlst 

I  gppreclate  their  diligence  and  their 
queitions  about  it.  It  is  a  rather 
unique  way  to  solve  the  problem.  The 
Congress,  whether  it  was  correct  or 
not,  already  voted  to  say  that  the 
StalSes  could  not  charge  sales  tax  on 
Federal  food  stamps.  In  my  State, 
theee  is  a  sales  tax  on  food. 

Sd  it  is  very  embarrassing  for  that 
constituent  that  comes  in  that  has 
some  food  stamps  and  some  cash  to 
buy  groceries.  That  is  where  the  em- 
bariBssing  part  is.  They  get  in  line  and 
it  wfll  stop  the  line  while  the  cash  reg- 
isten  person  is  trying  to  figure  out  that 
they  have  to  pay  sales  tax  on  $60  cash 
and  bo  sales  tax  on  $40  of  it,  and  have 
to  figure  it  out  at  the  counter.  It  slows 
everything  up.  The  person  declares 
they  are  paying  with  food  stamps. 
Feoiple  are  generally  somewhat  embar- 
rassed already  to  purchase  food  with 
food  stamps.  But  it  is  commonplace. 
So  it  is  just  a  fact  of  life. 

Set  we  would  like  to  try  to  accommo- 
date both  sides.  That  is  really  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment.  We  wlU  dis- 
cusstit  later. 

M|.  LUOAR.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  Senator's  response  to  my  ques- 
tion*. There  are  some  practical  fea- 
tures here  that  make  sense.  But  I 
would  Join  the  chairman  in  pointing 
out  that  we  probably  ought  to  exam- 
ine the  amendment,  having  had  this 
colloquy.  There  is  still  a  lingering 
question  as  to  the  applicability  to  a 
very  modest  relief  bill  for  certain 
fara^ers  caught  in  a  disaster  situation 
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The  S^tor  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mkl- 
CHKR]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
149.  [ 

Mr.  MkliCHER.  Mr.  Fresident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dis];>ensed 
with,      i 

The  FflESmiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje^ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  adiendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  at  .the  end  a  new  section  as  follows: 

I    COKSKRVATIOR  HKSERVZ 

Sxc.  5.  (k)  Section  t235<a)  of  The  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  In  paragraph  (1KB)  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon:  ",  or  the  new 
owner  ha$  been  the  owner  for  at  least  three 
years  sincfe  January  1,  1983":  and 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (3)(BKi)  to  read: 
"has  opented  the  land  to  be  covered  by  a 
contract  i^der  this  section  since  January  1, 
1985  or  fdr  at  least  3  years  since  January  1, 
1983;  and 

(b)  This  amendment  shall  be  effective  in 
determining  eligibility  of  persons  who  sub- 
mitted bios  for  a  conservation  reserve  con- 
tract during  the  sign  up  period  In  February 
1987  and  thereafter. 

Mr.  M^ILCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  clarify  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Conservation  Reserve 
Programi  It  would  make  clear  that 
owners  ind  operators  of  a  farm  who 
have  owned  or  operated  a  farm  for  at 
least  3  ypars  after  January  1,  1983  are 
not  penalized  if  for  financial  or  other 
reasons  they  have  temporarily  lost 
ownership  or  control  of  a  higlily  erodi- 
Uefarmi 

The  Uws  of  the  various  States  relat- 
ing to  land  ownership,  foreclosures, 
and  the  right  of  possession  are  not 
imlformJ  In  some  States  financially 
distresseq  owners  may  lose  title  to 
land  tei^porarily  on  foreclosure  but 
will  recover  it  later  by  exercising  the 
right  of  redemption  of  changing  their 
financial  arrangements  with  the  lend- 
ing institution.  In  these  States,  the 
owner  hfis  been  considered  as  techni- 
cally not  eligible  for  the  program  be- 
cause of  {the  change  in  ownership  after 
January  {1,  1985.  In  other  States  a  pro- 
ducer ill  the  same  financially  dis- 
tressed situation  may  not  lose  an  own- 
ership interest  in  the  land  because  of  a 
statutory  moratorium  on  foreclosure 


of  ab  expansion  of  the  Pood  Stamp    '^^  ^^"1  continues  to  qualify  for  the 

«       H    program]     The     amendment     would 
assure  that  both  categories  of  flnan- 


ActJ 

Tqe  Senator  understands  the  predlc- 
ameht  of  the  managers  when  we 
exte)id  it  that  far.  But  I  will  suspend 
Judgment  and  look  forward  to  study- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mf .  STMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

AMKRSIIKHT  NO.  149 

T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mt.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 


cially  distressed  owners  would  be 
treated  $llke  and  could  qualify  for  a 
continuing  resolution  contract  if  they 
otherwise  met  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  aiaendment  would  also  clarify 
the  law  with  respect  to  operators. 
Again,  in  certain  cases,  an  operator 
may  not  have  been  able  to  continuous- 
ly operate  the  farm  because  of  finan- 
cial distress  or  other  reasons  but  has 
resumed  operations  once  his  situation 
improved.  In  this  case  as  well,  the  op- 
erator h$s  been  considered  as  techni- 
cally noti  eligible  because  of  a  break  in 


the  operation  of  the  farm  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985.  The  amendment  would 
make  it  clear  that  such  an  operator 
would  be  eligible  for  a  continuing  reso- 
lution contract  so  long  as  he  has  oper- 
ated the  farm  for  at  least  3  years  dnce 
January  1,  1983  and  controls  the  farm 
for  the  contract  period. 

The  section  being  amended  was  not 
included  when  we  drafted  the  bill  in 
1985  and  then  adopted  it  here  in  the 
Senate,  in  the  House,  and  sent  it  on  to 
the  President.  We  did  not  mean  that 
this  section  dealing  with  conservation 
reserve  would  prevent  those  tjrpes  of 
owners  or  operators  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed from  qualifying  for  the  pro- 
gram on  their  overcoming  financial  or 
other  obstacles  and  reestablishing  the 
necessary  control  of  the  highly  erodi- 
ble  fields.  We  simply  could  not  envi- 
sion that  when  we  drafted  the  bill  and 
passed  it  here  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House.  Now  it  has  come  to  light  and 
we  find  the  Department  having  to  in- 
terpret the  language  as  it  now  stands, 
having  to  say  to  some  otherwise  quali- 
fied people  that  they  are  not  eligible, 
the  very  people  who,  if  It  were  not  for 
the  foreclosvu-e  or  debt  restructuring 
where  they  temporarily  lost  title, 
would  have  easily  qualified.  So  Uiis 
will  clarify  it. 

We  are  not  ruling  those  people  out. 
They  would  have  been  qualified  but 
for  the  temporary  time  when  they 
went  through  the  foreclosure  or  liqtil- 
dation  procedxires  and  title  of  their 
property  was  not  actually  in  their 
hands. 

It  does  not  say  that  this  is  going  to 
put  the  banks  in  the  business  or  the 
people  holding  the  mortgage.  It  just 
says  that  if  the  owner  gets  title  back, 
though  he  did  not  have  title  for  a 
period  of  time,  if  he  got  it  back  and  he 
is  going  to  be  the  operator  over  the 
life  of  the  contract,  he  is  eligible. 

That  is  nothing  new  from  what  we 
intended  when  we  drafted  the  bill  and 
passed  it  in  1985.  This  carries  out  our 
intent. 

This  is  a  good  amendment  because  it 
will  make  sure  that  in  those  instances, 
in  those  States  where  this  is  involved, 
it  wiU  take  highly  erodible  land  out  of 
production  that  will  be  put  into  the 
conservation  reserve  and,  therefore, 
will  have  no  cost  involved.  In  fact, 
there  is  probably  a  savings  because 
they  would  be  bidding  on  this  highly 
erodible  land  to  see  if  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  wants  it  to  go  into  the 
conservation  reserve.  Therefore,  it 
would  probably  cost  the  Government 
less  to  retire  the  highly  erodible  fields 
into  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram than  if  it  would  remain  in  pro- 
duction and  the  operator  continued  to 
produce  price-supported  commodities 
and  received  the  regular  program  pay- 
ment. 

The  amendment  shall  be  effective  in 
determining  the  eligibility  of  persons 
who   submitted   bids   in   the   signup 
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period    in    February 
course,  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  General  Counsel's  Office, 
which  was  not  aware  of  the  problem.  I 
do  not  think  our  particular  State  of 
Montana  actually  has  this  problem, 
but  other  States  do,  including  Iowa. 
This  was  brought  to  my  attention 
after  Congressman  Neal  Smith  point- 
ed it  out  in  the  last  few  days.  The 
General  Counsel's  Office  has  reviewed 
it  and  they  find  no  harm  in  it.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and,  as  always,  he  makes  a  lot  of  sense 
in  what  he  says.  My  concern,  again, 
comes  back  to  what  I  stated  this  morn- 
ing when  we  started  debate  on  this 
bill.  That  Is  that  the  bill  before  us  is  of 
a  very  particular,  very  limited,  very 
specific  nature,  the  nature  of  emergen- 
cy legislation,  which  is  why  it  is  on  the 
calendar  today  and  why  it  has  moved 
in  well  ahead  of  other  matters  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate. 

Even  were  we  to  pass  it  today  or  to- 
morrow, it  still  has  to  go  to  confer- 
ence, and  after  conference,  of  course, 
it  has  to  go  on  to  the  President.  All  of 
this  is  taking  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Elvery  extraneous  issue  that  we  raise 
is  going  to  delay  that  conference.  It  is 
going  to  delay  the  ability  of  this  emer- 
gency legislation  to  get  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  his  sig- 
nature, and  it  is  going  to  delay  the 
relief  we  have  sought  for  farmers  cov- 
ered by  it. 

I  just  this  morning  discxissed  his 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  having  seen  it  for  the  first 
time  this  morning.  We  do  have  legisla- 
tive pac)u«es,  farm  legislation,  coming 
up  in  the  next  few  weeks  that  will  be 
on  the  calendar,  that  will  go  through. 
I  wonder  Lf  the  Senator  from  Montana 
would  be  willing  to  hold  off  on  this 
legislation  and  let  us  at  least  have  a 
hearing  in  the  appropriate  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Agrlcxilture  Commit- 
tee, look  at  this  particiilar  issue,  and 
then  perhaps  have  it  included  as  his 
amendment  or  a  committee  amend- 
ment, whatever  might  make  the  most 
sense,  on  another  piece  of  legislation. 
But  I  must  admit  some  trepidation  to 
this  amendment  being  added  to  the 
legislation  at  hand,  knowing  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  justify  it  in  the 
conference  committee  with  the  other 
body  and  Imowlng  we  have  not  had  a 
hearing  of  any  sort  on  it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  chairman  will  yield. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Of  course^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  rather  than  delay,  the  House 
would  welcome  this  amendment  and  it 
might  assist  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee. That  is  my  imderstandlng.  I  do 
not  want  to  delay  the  bill  if  that  is  In- 


accurate. It  is  presented  to  me  ai  an 
amendment  that  wiU  be  helpful  for 
several  States  and  if  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted in  confereiKK,  it  might  make  it 
a  better  deal;  there  will  be  some  more 
interest  in  the  overaU  bill  itself  if  it 
were  passed.  But  if  the  chairman 
would  wish,  I  have  no  objection  to 
having  it  temporarily  laid  aside  to 
check  this  out.  I  only  offer  it  in  good 
faith  to  straighten  out  a  problem 
which  I  do  not  believe  exists  in  my 
particular  State.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  check  that  out.  But  I  do  un- 
derstand the  problem  does  exist  in  sev- 
eral States  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
wise  to  check  around.  I  do  not  want  to 
delay  the  bill.  I  just  think  it  might 
help  the  bill  in  conference  as  a  matter 
of  fact  with  the  House. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Could  I  suggest  this  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  what  we  might  do,  if  he  is 
willing,  is  temporarily  set  aside  his 
amendment.  I  can  assure  him  that  his 
rights  will  be  protected.  The  bill  will 
not  be  closed  out  without  him  having 
a  chance  to  bring  it  baclL.  But  if  we 
might  do  that,  thm  we  will  be  able  to 
confer  a  bit  on  this  amendment.  This 
amendment,  like  the  one  before  it,  is 
not  one  that  was  on  the  list  of  antici- 
pated amendments  and  we  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  check  through  it.  We 
coxild  certainly  do  that  in  a  short 
amount  of  time. 

Mr.   MELCHER.   Mr.   Presldmt.   if 

the  chairman  will  yield  to  me. 

B4r.  LEAHY.  Of  course. 

Mr.   MELCHER.   His  suggestion   is 

fine  with  me,  if  it  is  agreeable  with  the 

ranking  member  of  the  committee  on 

the  Republican  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  still  at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
debate  prior  to  perhaps  the  amend- 
ment being  laid  aside  temporarily,  let 
me  just  say  \haX  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  has  been  of  very  great 
interest  to  this  Senator.  I  am  intrigued 
by  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  for 
that  reason.  This  is  a  matter  of  histor- 
ical interest  and  nostalgia.  John  Block, 
at  the  time  that  he  was  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  was  enticed  to  come  to  my 
farm  in  Marion  County.  IN.  to  an- 
nounce the  administration's  program 
that  outlined  the  fundamentals  that 
were  to  become  legislation  adopted  by 
the  committee.  Part  of  the  concern  for 
Secretary  Block  at  that  time,  my  con- 
cern, and  I  think  a  concern  shared  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  was 
that  the  land  stay  in  the  hands  of 
farmers:  that  it  not  get  into  the  hands 
of  speculators  or  other  investers  who 
would  use  this  reserve  program  in 
ways  that  were  not  Intended.  The 
Intent  was  clearly  that  those  people 
farming  the  land  who  had  reverence 
for  that  land,  who  wanted  to  see  It  re- 
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bunt,  not  ynating  It  to  io  Into  hli^ily 
erodnde  land  for  further  extensiim  or 
to  run  It  down  further,  would  have 
this  option  of  the  ra^CTve. 

NOW.  the  Benetor  from  Montsna  has 
pointed  out  an  Important  problem. 
and  that  la  If  termera  we  are  attempt- 
Inc  to  aaflfft  are  denied  by  various 
lecal  aetkns  eootrtd  of  the  farm  over  a 
polod  ot  time  and  do  not  hold  it  for  3 
yean— and  the  S-year  reQuirement  was 
to  make  certain  we  had  bona  fide 
termen  as  oppoaed  to  people  coming 
in  S  months  after  they  acquired  the 
land  as  an  investment  going  into  the 
reserve— then  of  course  the  thrust  of 
the  program  Is  denied  at  least  In  that 
part. 

I  share  the  sentiments  of  the  distin- 
guished dialrman  that  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  last  amendment  which 
dealt  with  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
MM.  the  Pood  Stamp  Program,  the 
conservation  situation  is  a  very  oom- 
plez  attfelr.  Nineteen  million  acres 
have  now  been  withdrawn  from  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  at  least  temporarily. 
under  this  program,  a  very  complex 
situation.  Whether  that  amendment 
beloogs  on  this  bm  eventually  the 
Senate  will  have  to  decide.  I  support 
the  chairman's  thou^t  that  we 
might.  If  possible,  defv  final  decision 
on  that  for  a  moment  and  try  to  re- 
group and  see  what  is  to  occur  with 
what  is  still  intended  to  be  very 
modest  relief  for  certain  farmers  who 
have  had  weathw  problems  in  1986. 

The  FRIiSlDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  that  the 
amendment  wUl  be  temporarily  laid 

aside?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 

*  —  » 
ueieu. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  the  process  now  of  chewing  out  the 
earlier  two  amendmmts.  I  do  not 
lEnow  what  other  amendmwits  may  be 
pending. 

I  would  strcmg^  urge  Senators  who 
have  amendments  to  bring  them  to 
the  floor.  Smator  Luoab  and  I  have 
assured  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Snaul  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MiLCHBi]  that  we  will  pre- 
serve their  rights  to  have  their  amend- 
ments considered,  if  that  is  what  they 
ultimately  seek  on  this  legidation.  But 
I  would  hope  to  get  the  legislation 
cleared  up  and  on  its  way  to  the  other 
body  and  very  soon  on  its  way  to  the 
President  for  signature. 

So  I  strongly  urge  all  Senators  who 
have  amendments  to  bring  them  to 
the  floor.  I  undostand  that  some  of 
the  amendmmts  proposed  or  discussed 
before  the  recess  are  not  going  to  be 
brou^t  up.  But  if  thoe  are  any 
othoB.  let  us  get  them  up  and  head 
them  out. 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wOl  call  the  rolL 

The  asristant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


LEAHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
kous  consent  that  the  order  for 
torum  call  be  rescinded. 
PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
ijection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
LEAHT.  Mr.  Presidoit.  earlier  I 
loned  that  we  were  going  to  make 
sure  that  the  rights  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from 
Moniana  were  protected  to  bring  up 
an  Amendment.  I  also  mentioned  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Okamm], 
earlier  today,  that  if  he  had  an  amend- 
ment to  bring  up.  his  rights  also  would 
be  protected.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
front  Texas. 


I  uodidiixhtho.  ISO 

(Purpose:  To  ensure  that  spending  author- 

izei  by  HJl.  1157,  does  not  increaae  the 

de4cit  In  flacal  year  1M7) 

Mt.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amefidment  will  be  stated. 

Tl|e  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  f  (jllows: 

Th^  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  OramkI 
propsses  an  amendment  numbered  150: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  Act,  insert 
the  e  »Uowlzig: 

"Si  c.  .  Appnqirlatlons  made  pursuant  to 
this  I  kUthorlBhtion  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance vlth  the  provisions  of  the  Congression- 
al Bv  dget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act,  as 
ameqded,  which  prolilbits  the  consideration 
of  aiir  bill  which  would  cauae  the  deficit  to 
excead  the  levels  established  by  the  Bal- 
ance^ Budget  and  Emergency  Deflcit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985  (Oramm-Rudman-Hollings). 
such  that  It  shall  not  increase  the  deficit  of 
the  tJnited  States  Oovemment  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 


GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
Led  majority  leader  and  I  of- 
fered exactly  the  same  amendment  on 
the  homeless  bill.  Our  objective  at 
that  point  was  to  remind  Members 
that  that  was  an  authorization  bill, 
that  it  authorized  i4>propriations  and 
thati  under  existing  budget  laws,  a 
poinp  of  order  lies  against  any  appro- 
priuion  which  would  increase  the  def- 
idt  Ihis  year,  since  we  long  ago  passed 
the  def  idt  limit  imposed  by  that  law. 

Tnls  amendment  not  only  makes  it 
dear  that  we  are  operating  under 
those  existing  budget  rules  but  also 
commits  us  not  to  increase  the  Federal 
defi(  it  for  fiscal  year  1987. 1  am  aware 
that  if  the  authorization  in  this  bill 
wen  appropriated,  if  additional  funds 
wers  provided  for  disaster  relief,  that 
woi:dd  raise  the  deficit.  I  am  also 
aware  that  there  are  numerous 
amefidments  that  have  been  drafted 
and  which  may  be  offered,  taking  on 
the  i4>pearance  of  what  one  might 
characterize  as  a  feeding  frenzy,  and 
providing  this  legislation  with  an  op- 
portiunity  to  be  powered  by  the  great 
eng  ae  of  poric 

I  hought  it  was  important  to  rein- 
foroi  the  commitment  we  have  made 
to  I  balanced  budget  and  to  remind 
our  »lleagues  that  when  they  vote  for 
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to  this  biU.  that  they  are 

iiuly  committing  themselves 

spending  somewhere  else  to 

r  to  pay  for  it  in  some  other 


'.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
Texas  speaks  of  the  feeding 
being  a  pork  barreL  I  assume 
those  particular  analogies 
an  agricultural  bilL 
coming  on  the  floor  I  had 
my  colleagues  and  asked 
them  to  {take  a  look  at  the  weather 
outside  and  realize  what  time  of  the 
year  it  l«.  It  is  not  Christmas.  We  do 
not  wantljingle  bells. 

I  tend  to  concur  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 
thing  get  out  of  hand  either. 

His  amendment  reserves  existing 
{Mints  of  order.  It  puts  the  Senate  on 
record  ai  supporting  the  1987  target. 
Certainly,  my  own  opposition  to  some 
of  the  aqiendments  that  I  have  heard 
may  be  jproposed.  amendments  that 
wUl  be  very  expensive,  would  be  cov- 
ered in  exactly  the  same  way. 

I  am  aetermined  not  to  allow  this 
bill  to  bepcMne  a  runaway  money  traiiL 
It  is  a  vefy  specific  bill  for  a  very  v>e- 
cific  reaaon.  weU  within  budget,  and  I 
have  no  |ntaition  of  allowing  it  to  get 
out  of  that,  and  because  of  that  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

I  yieldjto  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  tTMWann. 

Bfr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
yidd  for  %  question  or  two? 

BCr.  GI AMM.  I  am  hi4>py  to  yield. 

BCr.  Ll  TOAR.  Would  the  Senator, 
who  is  a  student  of  the  budget  proce- 
dure, exi  ilaln  what  would  occur  In  the 
event  thU  during  the  course  of  this 
bill  sigi  if  leant  new  appropriations 
were  add^? 

The  Senator's  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstand, would  indicate  that  this 
money  niust  come  from  some  other  ac- 
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9W  would  this  be  determined 
How  would  that  determi- 


There  are  two  stages 
For  the  most  part,  the 
tten  and  several  of  the  pro- 
.endments  simply  authorize 
ons.  What  this  amendment 
commit  the  Senate  at  the 
when  we  appropriate, 
at  that  time  not  only  pro- 
vide the, funds  for  the  purposes  that 
we  today  authorize  but  that  we  will 
also  redace  spending  in  another  area 
or  in  some  other  way  offset  the  new 
expenditnres  in  order  to  not  increase 
the  deficit. 

There  '  are  some  possible  amend- 
ments that  would  probably  be  subject 
to  a  section  311  point  of  order  because 
they  dirictly  provide  for  expenditures 
and  increase  outlays. 


I  would  assume  that  those  points  of 
order  will  be  made  here  today  and  it 
will  take  60  votes  to  bring  such  an 
amendment  up.  But.  basically,  what 
we  have  in  the  pen^ng  amendment.  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana.  Is  a  commitment  that 
we  are  n«f^*<"g  as  part  of  this  authori- 
zation bilL  It  is  a  pledge  that  says 
while  we  recognize  that  this  is  high 
priority  legislation  and  as  we  correct 
some  mistakes  that  were  made  In  defi- 
dency  payments  eligibility,  when  we 
get  around  to  appropriating  the 
money,  if  In  fact  subsequent  outlays 
are  called  for.  that  we  are  going  to  do 
it  in  a  defidt  neutral  manner. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Could  the  Senator  re- 
spond to  an  argument  that  might  be 
offered  by  a  proponent  of  an  amend- 
ment that  has  significant  dollars  at- 
tached to  it?  What  if  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment  said  "I  am  offering 
this  to  help  farmers,  the  farm  produc- 
ers, people  who  produce  com  and 
wheat  and  soybeans,  and  are  good 
people,  and  I  understand  that  it  is 
going  to  cost  $1  or  $2  billion,  but  they 
are  hurting,  and  a  billion  dollars  or 
two  would  help  them.  Tou  can  take  it, 
therefore,  out  of  the  defense  budget  or 
out  of  food  stamps  or,  depending  upon 
where  you  are  in  the  political  spec- 
trum, whatever  cause  fits  your  fancy." 
Who  finally  makes  the  determination 
as  to  whose  program  is  hurt?  In  other 
words,  someone  who  says,  "I  am  for 
the  farmer.  I  really  do  not  care  who 
else  gets  hurt  In  this  process.  They 
have  to  look  out  for  themselves."  At 
what  point  does  Justice  occur  and 
some  equity? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Let  me  say  that,  too 
often  around  here  Justice  never  occurs, 
that  what  happens  is  every  cause  gen- 
erates a  following  and  ends  up  adding 
to  the  problem  of  overspending-  inti- 
mately, the  cost  Is  passed  on  to  the 
taxpayer,  to  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America  and  future  genera- 
tions in  the  form  of  more  debt. 

What  we  are  committing  ourselves 
to  here  Is  simply  support  for,  this 
l)asic  position:  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  roughly  $1,018 
trillion  and  surely  if  all  of  these  spend- 
ing add-ons  that  are  going  to  be  pro- 
posed today  are  so  vital  to  the  Nation, 
of  such  high  priority,  that  there  must 
in  a  $1  trillicm-plus  budget  somewhere 
be  money  that  is  not  so  vital,  and  that 
does  not  represent  such  a  critical  ex- 
penditure. What  we  are  doing  here  is 
stating  that  it  is  our  intention  when 
we  do  come  to  the  point  of  fxmding 
those  programs,  that  they  will  not  be 
funded  Just  by  raising  the  defidt  and 
they  wUl  instead  be  funded  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  spending  in  another  area  or  by 
some  other  means. 

Might  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana.  I  think  what  is 
therapeutk:  about  this  proposal  is  that 
if  someone  proposes  an  amendment 
that  spends  a  whole  bunch  of  money. 


rather  than  having  everyone  springing 
up  to  say  how  wonderful  it  is  to  help 
this  needy  cause,  each  individual  Sena- 
tor vrill  have  to  ask  himself  or  herself 
where  is  this  money  coming  from? 
Might  this  come  out  of  a  program  that 
I  believe  is  more  Important  to  the 
future  of  America  and  the  future  of 
our  children?  Maybe  I  ought  not  to 
support  this.  Maybe  this  Is  not  so  im- 
portant if  we  have  to  pay  for  it. 

I  think  that  represents  a  higher 
standard  than  we  usually  vply  here, 
and  I  think  it  is  an  important  standard 
and  it  is  a  standard  that  every  Ameri- 
can family,  every  American  business, 
every  private  institution  has  to  apply 
every  day— if  I  want  something  I  have 
to  not  spend  the  money  on  another 
purpose  to  have  it.  Unfortuiuitely, 
Government  has  a  power  no  one  else 
has— it  can  simply  go  out  and  endless- 
ly incur  debt  without  any  provision  to 
ever  pay  it  back. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  leadership 
in  the  budget  area  and  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  on  our 
side  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  it  on  this  side. 

"hSi.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  a  rollcall  is 
asked  for  on  this  ammdment  it  occur 
immediately  after  the  first  subsequent 

rollcall  that  is  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  suf  f  ident  second? 
There  is  not  a  suf  f  ident  second. 
Is    there    further    debate    on    the 
amendment? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  suf  f  ident  second? 
There  is  a  suf fident  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
vote  will  occur  after  the  first  rollcall 
vote  today. 
Idr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  Senators. 
Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  second- 
degree  amendment  be  in  order  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 

from  Texas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
appreciate  it. 
Mr.  I£AHT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quoruuL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (MT. 
Gbaham).  The  derk  wm  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

BSr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  lie  resdnded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecUm.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senators  who  have  amendments 
will  come  to  the  floor  and  offer  their 
amendments.  May  I  ask  the  two  man- 
agers? Is  there  some  difficulty  now  in 
getting  Senators  to  come  and  call  up 
their  amendments? 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President.  I  teU  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  have  sent 
out  a  clarion  call  to  our  colleagues  to 
come  forth.  But  it  Is  almost  a  Biblical 
reference. 

tSx.  BTRD.  Few  are  chosen:  in  this 
case  few  showed  up. 

Mr.  WIKTU.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield?  The  daricm  call  was 
heard  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
who  is  here  waiting  eagerly  to  offer  an 
extremely  important  amendment. 
Mr.  BTRD.  Very  welL 
Mr.  LEAHT.  Also  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  yield 
further,  I  would  tell  him  that  I  would 
like  very  much  to  get  this  bill  cmnplet- 
ed  today.  We  have  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments that  are  out  thov  that  have 
been  discussed.  We  are  trying  to  do 
some  negotiations  with  the  possibility 
of  having  the  amendments  withdrawn 
or  if  they  are  acceptable,  to  have  that 
done.  But  we  have  been  working  on 
that  for  the  last  couple  of  we^s.  and 
as  the  disUngiiisbed  majority  leader 
knows  on  a  niunber  of  than.  But  I 
would  hope  that  no  Senators  think  we 
are  going  to  kind  of  hold  this  bill  open 
for  the  next  2  or  3  days  to  see  if  we 
can  pick  up  new  amendments. 

We  are  ready  to  go  forward.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  everything  that  I 
as  one  Senator  want  is  already  there 
in  the  bill  and  ready  to  go.  I  woiild 
hope  that  we  could  dear  it  up  pretty 
quickly. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Very  welL  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  would  re^Mod  to  the 
distingidshed  majority  leader  by  rdt- 
erating  what  the  chairman  has  said.  It 
seems  dear  to  me  the  bill  can  be  com- 
pleted today  even  though  there  are 
amendments  that  have  huge  fiscal  im- 
pacts that  need  not  require  a  whole  lot 
of  debate.  They  are  dther  going  to 
pass  muster  in  terms  of  60  votes  or  not 
make  it. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  the  bill  now 
for  the  narrow  emergency  that  was 
the  original  target  of  the  bilL  Almost 
everything  else  is  sort  of  a  gander  at  a 
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new  f  ann  bflL  The  chairman  and  I  will 
oppoae  extraneous  amoidments  and 
count  upon  the  dlsUngulshed  majority 
leader  to  help  us. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  both  managers. 

Mr.  President.  I  win  yield  the  floor. 
The  disttaigulshed  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado Ob.  WnrxHl.  has  an  amendment 
which  he  wiU  call  up.  I  wotild  urge 
other  Senators  who  may  be  listening, 
their  staffk  who  may  be  listening,  that 
Senators  should  be  prepared  to  come 
to  the  floor  and  call  up  their  amend- 
ments. 

I  do  not  plan  to  go  late  today, 
beyond  0:30  or  7  at  the  most  We  wiU 
go  back  an  the  bill  tomorrow  if  we 
have  not  finished  It  today.  But  I  would 
urge  that  we  not  utilize  time  in  the 
wasteful  expenditure  of  quonun  calls. 
So  I  would  hope  there  would  be  an- 
other amendmoit  ready  to  be  offered 
as  soon  as  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
WntTH  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

I  reiterate  one  more  time,  even  with 
all  the  amendments  that  we  are  aware 
of,  eveq  with  the  list  of  everybody  who 
wants  to  Mpeak.  to  it.  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  wishing  to 
close  down  shop  by  6:30  or  7  today, 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  the  Sena- 
tors could  come  over  here,  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  reason  even  if  we  are  to 
haye  several  rollcaU  votes  today  that 
we  could  not  meet  that  timetable  and 
have  flnal  passage  by  6:30  or  7  because 
we  know  what  the  amendments  are. 
And  we  are  ready  to  go. 

Mr.  BYRD.Ithank  the  chairman. 

The  FRESiDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  yields  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  business  be  set 
aside.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

tMEKBtOKT  mo.  161 

(PurpoM:  To  provide  that  emergency  disas- 
ter payaenU  made  to  certain  sugar  pro- 
ducers be  Umtted  to  a  quantity  of  acreage 
detenained  by  a  local  ASCS  committee  if 
the  producers  did  not  plant  acreage  in  the 
10M  crop  year) 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendmmt  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  conatderatton. 

The   PRBSIDINO   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  wiU  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Tbe  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wnml 

propoaes  an  amendment  numbered  151. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
With. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out dbjectkm.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 


(IX subsection  (aXSXBXU).  inserting  after 
"immediately  preceding  year"  the  following: 
"(or.,  in  the  case  of  a  producer  of  sugar  beets 
or  silgar  cane  who  did  not  plant  acreage  In 
the  i  tmmediatdy  preceding  year  as  the 
result  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Great  West- 
em  0ugar  Company,  a  quantity  of  acreage 
detetmlned  by  the  local  committee  estab- 
lished under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vatiOi  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (19 
VJa.t.  590h(b))": 

On  page  5.  line  S,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  6.  strike  out  lines  12  through  17 
and  nsert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

[inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsecUon  (d)  the  fol- 
lowiag: ".  except  that— 

"(K>  applications  for  payments  with  re- 
spec!  to  hay  and  straw  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion i(c)<l),  or  crops  of  apples  damaged  by 
freeing,  must  be  fUed  on  or  before  April  IS, 
1987;  and 

"(i)  applications  for  payments  made  by 
prodbcers  described  tn  the  parenthetical  of 
subsection  (aKSKBXii)  must  be  filed  on  or 
before  the  date  that  is  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  Farm  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987."; 

Oil  page  5,  line  18,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  6,  line  10,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insei|t  in  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  iirge  my  coUeages  to  support  this 
very  fair  and  equitable  amendment. 
My  proposal  will  address  a  problem 
arislog  from  the  1986  disaster  assist- 
ance relief  program  which  Congress 
appf oved  as  part  of  the  continuing  res- 
olution. House  Joint  Resolution  738. 
Unfortunately,  Colorado  sugar  beet 
growers  were  excluded  by  a  fluke  of 
economics  from  receiving  benefits. 

Uilder  the  Disaster  Payment  Pro- 
graili  of  1986,  the  acreage  used  to  de- 
temine  the  loss  of  production  for 
whl(  h  a  grower  can  receive  assistance 
caniiot  ex(^eed  the  acreage  planted  in 
the  immediately  preceding  year— in 
1985. 
fortunately,  Colorado's  sugar  beet 
facility  had  earlier  declared 
jptcy  and  was  not  oi>erating  by 
?rlng  of  1985. 

So  with  a  1985  acreage  of  zero,  due 
to  qo  fault  of  their  own,  these  sugar 
beet  farmers  were  luiable  to  qualify 
for  any  Federal  relief  after  last  Au- 
gustus disastrous  hailstorm. 

Oi  March  7,  1985,  this  facility,  the 
Gr^t  Western  Stigar  Co.  filed  chapter 
11  taankruptcy,  closing  its  four  Colora- 
do plants  Just  prior  to  Colorado's 
sugar  beet  season.  As  some  of  you  may 
know,  sugar  beets  must  be  processed 
imn^ediately  after  harvesting  to  pre- 
vent spoilage.  Consequently,  if  a  proc- 
essor is  not  located  relatively  close  to  a 
grower's  farm,  beets  simply  cannot  be 
plai  ted. 

Ai  the  time,  the  collapse  of  Great 
Wei  tern  appeared  to  be  the  final  blow 
to  Colorado's  sugar  beet  Industry. 
Trtm  a  1980  high  of  more  than  94,000 
acr^  plantings  in  1984  had  declined 
to  <  8,300  acres.  With  the  closure  of 
Greit  Western  Sugar  earlier  in  the 
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year,  in  [1985  Colorado  beet  planting 
dropped  to  virtually  zero. 

However,  in  the  spring  of  1986,  a 
new  coEipany,  Western  Sugar,  pur- 
chased and  reopened  beet  prcxessing 
plants  in  Colorado's  Weld  and  Morgan 
Countiea.  With  the  promise  of  the 
purchase  of  more  than  37,000  acres  of 
sugar  l}dets,  Colorado's  beet  industry 
began  thie  slow  climb  to  recovery. 

In  yet  another  misfortune,  last 
August,  |ust  as  Colorado  beet  growers 
were  abdut  to  harvest  their  first  crop 
since  th^  bankruptcy  of  Great  West- 
em  Sug^,  three  hailstorms  pounded 
the  northern  countnrside  of  Colorado. 
Hailstones  as  large  as  baseballs,  shred- 
ded and  destroyed  crops  waiting  for 
harvest  tn  the  fields  of  Weld.  Larimer, 
Logan,  ahd  Boulder  County  farmers. 

Altogether,  the  USDA  estimated 
that  Colorado  lost  more  than  $24.3 
million  \fi  crops,  with  Weld  County— 
which  id  located  in  the  heart  of  our 
sugar  beet  growing  region— accounting 
for  mote  than  two-thirds  of  this 
amount.  Weld  Coimty  farmers  lost 
more  than  $17.7  million  to  the  hail- 
storms, j 

However,  since  these  producers  had 
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acreages,  they  are  ineligible 
ice  under  the  Disaster 
Program. 

lendment  that  I  have  of- 
dlscussed  with  the  leader- 
>th  sides— addresses  this  in- 
)y  allowing  the  local  ASCS 
mimlttee  to  establish  a  fair 
ition  of  the  amount  of  acre- 
age for  which  a  farmer  may  receive 
disaster  assistance.  This  change  wlU 
only  apply  to  those  farmers  who  did 
not  plant  as  a  result  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  Great  Western  Sugar.  In  addition, 
its  cost  will  be  minimal— the  Congres- 
sional Bridget  Office  estimates  it  to  be 
approxlipately  $500,000. 
Adoption  of  this  mcxlest  proposal 
re  fair  treatment  for  those 
te.hardest  hit  victims  of  last 
hailstorm— Colorado's  beet 
growers.!  T^"^^^  help  is  vital  at  a  time 
when  thjese  sugar  farmers  are  just  re- 
covering! from  the  devastation 
wroughtJ  by  the  bankruptcy  of  Great 
Western!  Sugar  Co. 

Assisttmce  to  these  Colorado  farmers 
will  helt^  restore  this  important  part  of 
the  economy  in  Weld,  Larimer,  Logan, 
and  Boolder  Counties.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Preslderft,  that  this  amendment  will 
t>e  accei^ted.  I  think  it  does  provide  a 
kind  of  Equity  to  this  small  group. 

The  Senator  earlier  asked  how  many 
acres  w4%  Involved.  We  are  talking  in 
terms  of  disaster  payments  for  about 
600i 

President,  that  is  the  scope 
ice    of    the    amendment 
been  reported  and  read.  I 
colleagues  will  accept  it. 

(IDING   OFFICER.    The 
From  Vermont. 


Mr.  L£AHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  of  the  problem  regarding  Great 
Western  Sugar.  The  company  did  not 
plant  in  1985  because  of  the  bankrupt- 
cy of  that  oon^>any.  It  did  attempt  to 
plant,  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  said,  in  1986.  Of  course,  many  suf- 
fered disastrous  results  because  of  the 
weather.  I  am  concerned  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  interpreta- 
tion that  the  emergency  disaster  pro- 
visions prevented  these  producers 
from  receiving  the  kind  of  disaster  as- 
sistance which  I  think  was  intended  in 
the  law  with  respect  to  raising  a  crop. 

The  producers  really  had  two  catas- 
trophes: one,  the  bankruptcy,  and, 
second,  the  weather.  These  are  things 
over  which  they  had  no  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  as  he  ex- 
plained the  situation  that  occurred 
during  the  Great  Western  bankruptcy 
and  the  resulting  loss  of  base  for  many 
sugar  producers.  We  have  no  objection 
on  our  side  to  the  amendment  and  are 
prepared  to  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  151)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  for  accepting  this  amend- 
ment concerning  a  situation  which  oc- 
curred in  Colorado  far  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  farmers.  I  appreciate  their 
support  very  much.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
would  repeat  the  call  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  dlstingiiished  majority 
leader,  and  I  have  made.  We  are  beat- 
ing the  highways  and  byways  inviting 
Members  to  the  Chamber  and  I  wish 
they  would  come.  We  will  dispose  of  a 
couple  of  other  amendments.  We  will 
assure  Senators  they  will  be  protected 
but  then,  if  there  are  no  further 
amendments,  we  could  go  to  third 
reading  and  get  this  bill  back  to  con- 
ference. Again  I  would  urge  Senators 
if  they  have  amendments  to  come 
forth. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  to  see  the  patience  of  our  chair- 
man so  sorely  tried  for  want  of  amend- 
ments. We  all  remember  the  old  story 
about  for  the  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe 
was  lost,  for  the  want  of  a  shoe  the 
horse  was  lost,  for  the  want  of  a  horse 


the  rider  was  lost,  for  the  want  of  a 
rider  the  battle  was  lost. 

What  is  needed  now,  as  I  understand 
the  distinguished  Senator,  is  an 
amendment.  As  always,  I  am  loath  to 
impose  upon  the  <»nvenience  of  our 
colleagues,  but  committees  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  meet.  Senators 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  have 
Ixmch,  except  for  myself  and  perhaps 
the  chairman.  I  think  it  is  time,  Mr. 
President,  that  Senators  be  alerted  to 
the  fact  that  no  amendments  are 
pending  and  that  we  do  want  to  get  on 
with  action  on  the  bill. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD.  With  those  remarlKS, 
which  are  Intended  to  be  apologetic  in 
nature,  I  suggest  what  will  be  a  live 
quorum,  and  hopefully  we  can  get 
Senators  to  the  floor.  The  manager 
and  the  ranking  manager  will  then 
perhaps  have  some  amendments  on 
which  to  expend  their  energies. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
ofaquortun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names: 


[Quorum  No.  131 

Onhmm  Wtitli 

Leahy 


Byrd 
Ptowler 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  (TRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiSKif  ]  and  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  BoRXw]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  ititx.  Smnnsl  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  the  family. 

'hii.  SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  KASirasl 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
B^ssEBAUii]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  7«  Leg.] 

YEAS-88 

Adami 

Olenn 

Moynihao 

Annctronc 

Core 

Murlunrakl 

Baucus 

Oraham 

NkUea 

Bentwn 

Ora«ley 

Nonn 

Blnganian 

HarUn 

Paekvood 

Bond 

Hatch 

Pen 

BoKhwiU 

Batneid 

Pwter 

Bradley 

Heeht 

Pryof 

Breaux 

HefUn 

Held 

Bumijers 

Helm 

Rlesle 

Burdtck 

Helms 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

HoUlnct 

Rotta 

ChUes 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cocfaian 

Inouye 

Sanford 

Cohen 

johnaton 

Sarbaoa 

Conrad 

Kacten 

Saaaer 

Cranaton 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

D'Amato 

Keny 

Simnn 

DanforUi 

Lautenbers 

Stmpaoo 

Oaaetale 

Leahy 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Stattort 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Stereni 

Dodd 

Mataunaca 

Symmi 

Dole 

MeCaln 

Thuimocid 

Domenicl 

McClure 

TriUe 

Durenberter 

McConneU 

Wamer 

Exoo 

Ifelcher 

WUaoB 

Port 

Metaenbaum 

Wlrth 

Fowler 

Mikulaki 

Oam 

ICttcbell 
NAY8-7 

(%afee 

Proxmlre 

Welcker 

Evana 

Quayle 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTINO-5 

Blden 

Kames 

Stennia 

Boren 

KaMebaum 

So  the  motion  to  instruct  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 


FARM  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMKHDimT  HO.  ISO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  now 
occurs  on  amendment  No.  150,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm].  The  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered.  The  derk  will  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  no  more  than  2  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ifr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
next  amendment  is  supported  by  me 
and  I  am  sure  by  the  ranking  member 
of  the  (»mmlttee. 

The  only  reason  I  am  proceeding  at 
this  point  is  to  urge  Senators,  if  they 
have  amendments  on  this  bill 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
Senators  will  hear  what  the  Senator 
who  is  managing  the  bill  is  saying. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  has  an  amendment  coming 
up  right  after  this  vote.  Then  I  would 
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hope  that  Oenrtori  wbo  have  amend- 
mnita  would  pleaae  hrlnc  them  be- 
eaoM  If  «e  can  flnlah  this  bOl  today, 
ve  are  fotnc  to  flnlih  this  bOl  today. 
We  vould  like  to  tet  the  bill  finished. 
It  is  of  an  emergency  nature.  We 
would  like  to  move  on. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  been 
meeting  with  me  and  the  distinguished 
Benator  from  Indiana  during  the 
morning  as  they  have  for  the  past  2 
wnni'i  I  think  we  are  both  deteimlned 
if  we  can  ftadah  this  bill  this  afternoon 
we  are  Kdng  to  do  it.  So  please  do  not 
hdld  off  an  amendment  thinking  the 
bm  may  be  here  tcmorrow.  It  may  well 
not  be  here  tomorrow. 

The  FRESIDIMO  OlfFlCKK.  The 
Bfnatfw  tram  Vermont  has  yielded  the 
flow. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  GbamhI.  On  this  question. 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  <derk  wOl  caU  the  rolL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bnm]  and  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  BouH]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  MlsslsBlppi  [Mr.  Smnnsl  is 
abamt  because  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ktnssw  [Mrs.  Kassk- 
■aim]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bir. 
Dooo).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  96. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUan  Vote  No.  77  Leg.] 
TXAS-M 


LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
that  a  motion  was  not  made  to 
[der  the  vote  by  which  amend- 
.  150  was  agreed  to. 
lerefore.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
the  vote  by  which  amend- 
mei^  ISO  was  agreed  to. 

lA.  LEAHY.   I  move  to  lay  that 
mooon  on  the  table. 

Tl^e  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
(Oondusion  of  later  proceedings.) 
Mr.   MITCHELL.   BIr.   President.   I 
ask  lunanimous  consent  that  the  now 
pending  amendment  be  set  aside. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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So  the  amendment  (No. 
agreed  to. 
(The  following  occurred  later) 


NO.  1S3 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clen  will  report. 

T^e  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senstor  tmta  Maine  (Mr.  Mrchzll), 
for  fi«m«»if  and  Mr.  Cohxh.  propoaes  an 
amendment  numbered  152. 

Ii^.   MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.   I 
ask  lunanimous  consent  that  further 
of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
le  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  S,  strike  out  lines  12  through  17 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

( 2  )i  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 

3",  except  that— 
applications  for  payments  with  re- 
}  hay  and  straw  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion i(cXl).  or  crops  of  apples  damaged  by 
freezing,  must  be  filed  on  or  before  April  15, 
1987J  and 

"(3 )  applications  for  payments  with  re- 
speo  to  program  or  nonprogram  crops  pro- 
duce \  In  the  State  of  Maine  must  be  filed  on 
or  bffore  the  date  that  Is  7  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  Farm  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1M7."; 

On  page  6,  line  9,  strike  out  the  closing 
Quol  ^on  maika  and  ";  and". 

Oi  page  6,  between  lines  9  and  10,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(I)  With  respect  to  losses  of  program  or 
noni  irogram  crops  produced  in  the  State  of 
Maine— 

"(i  I)  payments  may  be  made  to  producers 
only  to  the  extent  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion are  provided  for  in  advance  In  an  ap- 
proi  nation  Act,  as  authorized  under  section 
4  ol  the  Farm  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of 
1981  and 

"(1 1)  the  total  amount  of  payments  made 
to  all  producers  may  not  exceed 
$1,0  10,000.";  and 

lit.  MTTCHEXL.  Mr.  President,  my 
coll  iague  from  Maine,  Senator  Cohkn  , 
Is  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  He 
mui  t  go  to  an  Intelligence  Committee 
mo  ting.  I  yield  to  him.  and  following 
his  remarks,  I  will  make  a  statement, 
an<i  then  I  will  ask  that  the  amend- 
150)  was    mei  it  be  moved. 

N  r.  COHEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  irleldlng. 
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Mr.  Pi^sident,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague.  Senator  Mitchbll.  This 
amendment  corrects  an  inequity  con- 
tained in  last  year's  ccmtlnulng  resolu- 
tion whMi  precluded  a  number  of 
Maine  f 4rmers  from  applying  for  dis- 
aster asdstance  to  recovo-  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a  severe  frost  last  fall. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  disaster  as- 
sistance [provisions  of  the  continuing 
resolution,  farmers  who  experienced 
losses  in  1986  had  to  i«>ply  to  USDA 
no  later  than  Janaury  31,  1987.  Re- 
grettabljf.  USDA  did  not  notify  Maine 
farmers  |of  their  eligibility  \mtil  11 
am.  on  rrlday.  Janaury  30— less  than 
7  hours  before  the  signup  period 
ended.  Consequently,  many  eligible 
fanners  never  learned  about  the  pro- 
gram uiitil  the  following  Monday, 
after  th^  statutory  deadline  for  apply- 
ing hadj  expired.  Senator  Mitchell 
and  I  sii^ply  see  no  reason  why  Maine 
farmers  ishould  be  penalized  because 
USDA  ciuld  not  finish  the  paperwork 
necessary  to  announce  the  program 
signup  14  a  timely  manner. 

Our  aiiiendment  would  allow  eligible 
Maine  firmers  1  week  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation  to 
Wply  for  disaster  assistance  to  help 
them  re^up  their  losses  as  a  result  of 
the  hard  freeze  last  fall.  USDA  esti- 
mates that  no  more  than  75  farmers 
will  qualify,  and  that  the  total  cost 
would  not  exceed  $1  million.  Obvious- 
ly, our  funendment  would  be  contin- 
gent uOon  security  the  necessary 
funds  fipm  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I 

Senator  Mitchbll  had  the  experi- 
ence of  t>revlo\isly  being  a  Judge,  and 
he  xmderstands  the  concept  of  due 
process.  In  the  due  process  we  have  a 
requirement  of  reasonable  notification 
when  we  are  talking  al>out  a  legal 
process.  |  In  this  particular  case,  a 
number  pf  farmers  were  given  7  hours' 
notice  that  they  would  no  longer  be  el- 
igible for  a  program  and  under  any 
stretch  bf  the  interpretation  of  due 
process  jand  equitable  consideration 
IfalL 

at  to  commend  my  colleague 
the  amendment.  It  does 
live  a  great  deal  of  money.  It 
Ian  inequity.  I  urge  my  col- 
support  it. 
id  that  this  amendment  is 
to  the  managers  on  both 
strongly  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  1157.  the  "Farm  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987."  which  will  allow  de- 
serving Maine  farmers  to  fully  partici- 
pate in  the  disaster  assistance  pay- 
ment program  created  last  year  in 
Public  taw  99-500,  the  1987  Fiscal 
Year  Continuing  Appropriation  Act. 

The  ai  aendment  gives  farmers  in  the 
five  Mfine  counties  designated  by 
USDA  in  January  as  having  suffered  a 


disaster  due  to  excessive  rainfall  1  ad- 
ditional week  to  sign  up  for  the  pay- 
ments. 

The  amendment  is  necessary  be- 
cause either  through  mlscommunlca- 
tion  or  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  local  and  regional  offices  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  [ASCSl.  Maine  farmers 
were  originally  given  only  8  hours  to 
sign  up  for  the  program. 

Payments  to  Maine  farmers  would 
be  contingent  on  a  prior  appropria- 
tions bOl— as  are  all  payments  author- 
ised in  HJt.  1157— and  would  be  limit- 
ed to  $1  million  in  any  event. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  in  this 
effort  by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Cohzm.  We  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate 
without  a  great  deal  of  debate  because 
it  is  a  simple  amendment  based  in  fair- 
ness. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  in  section  633(B)  made 
available  $400  million  in  disaster  as- 
sistance pajrments  to  fanners  who  lost 
more  than  half  of  their  1986  crop  due 
to  drought,  floods,  or  other  severe 
weather  conditions. 

Farmers  who  suffered  at  least  50 
percent  damage  to  their  crops  in  coun- 
ties certified  as  disaster  areas  by  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  within 
USDA  were  given  until  January  30, 
1987,  to  sign  up  for  the  program. 

More  than  120,000  farmers  in  39 
States  filed  claims  totaling  nearly  $535 
million.  Because  that  total  exceeded 
the  amount  expropriated,  USDA  an- 
nounced in  February  that  eligible  pro- 
ducers would  be  paid  about  74  cents  on 
the  dollar.  In  all,  60  Maine  farmers 
fUed  claims  for  $856,000:  they  have  re- 
ceived payments  totaling  $551,000. 

Early  in  February,  a  number  of  my 
constituents  contacted  me  to  express 
their  outrage  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
[USDA]  administered  the  Disaster  As- 
sistance Payment  Program  in  Maine. 

I  think  they  make  a  very  clear  case 
against  USDA  I'd  like  to  walk  the 
Senate  through  the  chain  of  events 
which  bring  Senator  Cohin  and  me  to 
the  floor  today  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  a  December  29,  1986.  memoran- 
dum. Dwlght  Sewell.  the  State  Direc- 
tor of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administra- 
tion advised  FmHA's  Emergency  Divi- 
sion, that  Aroostook  County,  ME.  was 
a  potential  area  to  be  designated  as 
having  suffered  a  natxiral  disaster  by 
nature  of  excessive  moisture  and  un- 
usually cold  weather. 

Mr.  Sewell  worked  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  office  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  [ASCS]  in  preparing  Maine's 
application  for  disaster  designation. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  of 
the  necessary  documentation  for 
FmHA  to  designate  the  coimty  as  a 
natural  disaster  area  was  in  the  hands 


of  the  awropriate  offices  in  Washing- 
ton early  In  January. 

While  Maine's  designatim  applica- 
tion was  being  considered  in  Washing- 
ton, no  applications  were  accepted  by 
the  ASCS  offices  in  Maine  because 
those  offices  were  operating  \mder  the 
assumption  that  farmers'  i«>plications 
could  not  be  accepted  untfl  the  disas- 
ter designation  had  been  made. 

On  January  30,  apparently  having 
received  no  previous  communications 
from  USDA  regarding  the  status  of 
Maine's  application.  ASCS  offices  re- 
ceived word  that  they  were  to  begin 
accepting  applications  for  disaster 
payments. 

At  the  same  time,  they  were  in- 
formed that  under  the  statutory  dead- 
line contained  in  Public  Law  99-500, 
all  applications  for  disaster  assistance 
payments  had  to  be  completed  that 
same  day. 

In  order  to  process  those  applica- 
tions. ASCS  employees  called  those 
farmers  they  could,  alerted  local  radio 
stations,  and  kept  their  offices  open 
until  10  pjn.  in  order  to  process  appli- 
cations in  the  very  few  hours  allotted 
them. 

I  was  contacted  by  several  farmers 
who  had  been  out  of  town  and  unable 
to  learn  of  the  designation  who  were 
thus  unable  to  sign  up  for  disaster  as- 
sistance payments.  They  could  not  im- 
derstand  why  they  had  been  given 
only  several  hours  to  sign  up  for  this 
program. 

On  February  5, 1  wrote  to  Secretary 
Lyng  and  conveyed  my  constituents' 
displeasure  regarding  the  managonent 
of  the  program  in  Maine  which,  as  a 
result  of  poor  coordination,  meant 
that  many  deserving  Maine  farmers 
had  been  cut  off  from  funds  they  des- 
perately needed  and  were  eligible  to 
receive.  I  urged  Secretary  Lyng  to 
pursue  alternatives  in  an  effort  to  re- 
solve this  problem. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  been  unable 
to  resolve  this  issue  with  USDA  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  copies  of 
letters  on  this  subject  between  me  and 
USDA  inserted  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

U.8.  SHIATS, 

Wfuhington.  DC.  March  25. 1987. 
Dakizl  O.  Amstttr, 

Under  Secretary,  IntenuitUmal  Affairt  and 
Commodity  Programa,  Department  of 
AgrienUure,  Waahinotan,  DC 

Dkak  Ms.  Akstdtz:  Tliank  you  for  the 
March  3  response  to  my  criticism  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  administration  of 
the  Disaster  Assistance  Payment  Program 
created  In  P.U  99-600. 

I  had  two  points  of  criticism.  First,  the  no- 
tification of  Maine's  designation  was  not 
conveyed  to  county  Agricultural  Stabilisa- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  of- 
fices untU  January  31.  which  limited  signup 
to  seven  hours.  Second,  that  county  ASCS 
offices.  BtfTr''''g  that  appUcations  could 
not  be  taken  lutil  the  designation  was 
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made,  did  not  I 

January  31.  

Tour  respoose  suggeats  that  USDA  feds 
the  timing  of  the  dlsasta-  deslsnatl(m  was 
tmfoftonate,  but  unavoidable  because 
Maine's  request  was  act  made  untfl  January 
6.  Tou  were  also  certain  that  ana  oflloes 
were  advised  that  county  offices  abould 
have  taken  production  data  and  payment 
appUcations  if  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
county  would  become  eUgfble  for  Vaimers 
Home  Administration  emergency  loans.  To 
lessen  my  concern  that  Maine's  experience 
with  this  program  was  unique,  I  would  ap- 
preciate you  providing  me  the  following  in- 
formation. 

1.  The  date  on  whi^  each  State's  applica- 
tion for  disaster  designation  was  made  and 
approved. 

2.  A  copy  of  all  communications  from  area 
ASCS  officials  to  Maine  ASCS  otfioes  re- 
garding this  program. 

I  hope  this  information  can  be  provided  in 
an  expeditious  manner. 
Sincerely, 

(taOROI  J.  MirCBBL. 

K&  Senator. 

Dkpaetmsht  or  AoiicnLiuas, 
WatMngUm,  DC,  ManA  X  1M7. 

Hon.  ObOKOK  J.  MiTCHXLL, 

V.S.  Senate,  WaMhington,  DC 

DxAX  SsHATOx  Mitcrxll:  Tlunk  you  ion 
your  letter  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  1986  Disaster  Payments  Program  In 
Aroostook  (^imty,  Maine. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  matter 
and  offer  the  following  information  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter. 

We  did  not  feel  that  it  was  necessary  to 
appraise  our  Agricultural  Stablliiatlon  and 
Conservation  Service  (hSCS)  Offices  in 
Maine  of  the  fact  that  Oovemor  Brennan 
had  requested  a  disaster  designation  be- 
cause as  you  point  out  in  your  letter,  the 
State  ASCS  office  cooperated  In  preparing 
the  application  for  designation. 

The  Area  Offices  of  the  ASCS  were  ad- 
vised that  county  ASCS  offices  should  be 
taking  production  data  and  payment  appli- 
cations if  it  was  anticipated  that  ttie  county 
would  become  eligible  for  Farmers  Home 
Administration  onergency  loons  by  January 
31, 1967. 

As  stated  in  your  letter,  the  deadline  for 
f fling  an  application  for  a  disaster  payment 
was  established  statutorily  under  PX.  99- 
500.  The  statute  also  mandated  that  pay- 
ments must  be  made  to  produens  within  45 
days  of  ''»«*"*"f  application  for  payment. 
Since  ASCS  began  taking  applications  on 
January  12,  this  requirement  mandated  that 
paymenta  needed  to  be  made  to  eligible  pro- 
ducers by  February  27.  In  order  to  meet  this 
requirement,  it  was  necessary  that  we 
impose  t***!!"**  cm  our  field  offices.  These 
deadlines  Included: 

1.  That  the  county  ASCS  office  process  afl 
applications  and  transmit  the  data  to  the 
State  ASCS  office  between  February  4  and 
February  9: 

2.  Tliat  the  State  ASCS  office  merge  and 
transmit  the  data  to  our  Kansas  City  Man- 
agement Office  (KCMO)  by  no  lato'  than 
February  10; 

3.  The  KC:mO  was  required  to  merge  aU 
the  data,  for  over  120,000  producers  in  39 
States,  determine  the  proration  factor,  print 
the  generic  certif  Icatea,  and  mafl  the  certifi- 
cates to  the  applicable  county  offices; 

4.  The  county  ASCS  offices  were  then  re- 
quired to  checA  and  verify  aU  of  the  certifi- 
cates and  mafl  them  to  producers  on  Febru- 
ary 26. 
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Aa  you  can  ae«.  these  operattons  do  take 
tbne  to  oomidete  and  as  waa  stated  earlier 
the  time  allowed  wna  mandated  by  the  stat- 
ute. 

We  asree  that  the  timing  of  the  disaster 
rtmlinTit*'—  was  unfortunate.  However,  we 
ooQld  not  take  action  on  the  designation 
unto  after  Qovemor  Brennan  made  his  re- 
quest. As  you  are  aware,  his  request  was 
made  in  a  letter  dated  January  8  for  a  disas- 
ter that  oocuired  between  September  1. 
UM.  and  October  31. 1966. 

Ttank  you  for  your  concern  in  this 
matter. 

SInoerely. 

Dahul  O.  AmruTZ, 
Under  Secretarg  for  IntemcMonal 
Affaira  and  Commoditit  Proffmm*. 

D&SXIIATS, 

Wiuhinffton.  DC,  rebmam  S.  1987. 
RlCBAIS  Ltito, 

Seerttarg,  Department  of  Agrienlture,  Waah- 
iiHOton,DC 

Dnut  Ma.  Skutakt:  A  number  of  my 
constituents  have  contacted  my  district  of- 
fices to  express  their  outrage  at  the  manner 
in  whkh  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  has  administered  the  Disaster  As- 
sistance Payment  Program  created  In  PJi. 
M-800.  The  1967  Fiscal  Tear  Continuing 
Appropriation  Act. 

In  a  December  29.  1986.  memorandum. 
Dwi^t  Sewell.  the  State  Director  of  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  advised 
FtaiHA's  Bnergency  Division,  that  Aroos- 
took County.  Maine  was  a  potential  area  to 
be  designated  as  having  suffered  a  natural 
disaster  by  nature  of  excessive  moisture  and 
^muw^Uy  cold  weather.  Mr.  Sewell  worked 
in  cooperation  with  the  SUte  Office  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  (A8CS)  in  preparing  Maine's  appli- 
cation for  disaster  designation. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  neces- 
sary documentation  for  FmHA  to  designate 
the  county  as  a  natural  disaster  area  was  in 
Washington  early  in  January.  For  reference 
I  have  enclosed  copies  of: 

the    state    FUHA    Director's    12/29/86 

Tnrimnr»nitmn- 

the  required  USDA-Potential  Natural  Dis- 
aster Damage  Assessment  Report  (dated  12/ 
31/86): 

a  1/6/87  letter  of  sivport  from  then-Oov- 
emor  Brennan:  and 

a  1/16/87  letter  from  myself  and  Senator 
Cohen  urging  the  expeditious  processing  of 
Maine's  application  for  disaster  designation 
and  assistance. 

Before  the  necessary  paperwork  was  proc- 
essed, the  state  ASCS  office  received  the  en- 
closed TT8DA  "Fkrm  Program  Fact  Sheet" 
which  indicated  that  farmers  could  apply 
for  payments  between  January  12  and  30. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  applica- 
tions were  accepted  by  the  Maine  ASCS 
before  January  30  because  that  office  was 
operating  under  the  assumption  that  appli- 
cations could  not  be  accepted  untU  the 
country  was  designated  a  natural  disaster 


JMI 


On  January  30,  apparently  having  re- 
cetved  no  previous  conununications  from 
USDA  regarding  the  status  of  Maine's  appli- 
cation. ASCS  offkxs  received  word  that 
they  were  to  begin  accepting  applications 
for  disaster  payments.  At  the  same  time, 
they  were  informed  that  the  deadline  for 
these  applications  was  to  be  the  same  day. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  yotu- 
office  could  believe  that  potentially  eligible 
farmers  could  be  contacted  and  their  appli- 
cattoi  ooim>leted  in  the  very  few  hours  you 


aUo^ted  them.  I  notice,  by  way  of  the  en- 
clotfcd  January  29  letter  to  Oovemor 
Mc^eman.  that  the  sUte's  application  for 
deajmation  had  been  approved  prior  to  Jan- 
uarf  30. 

I  lean  not  understand  why  no  ^parent 
effort  was  made  on  your  part  to  contact 
yoi«-  offices  in  Maine  in  an  effort  to  apprise 
the«i  of  the  state's  application  in  order  that 
9le  farmers  eould  have  more  than  six  or 
hours  to  apply  for  this  assistance, 
^phone  notification  of  local  ASCS  offices 
January  29.  for  example,  would  have 
Maine  farmers  at  least  one  full  busi- 
I  day  to  apply. 

It  the  problem  does  not  end  here.  I  un- 
derstand the  January  30  application  dead- 
line for  disaster  assistance  was  established 
staijutorily  under  PL  99-500.  My  district 
offfee  was  told  that  the  state  ASCS  has 
beeii  notified  that  all  applications  for  disas- 
ter (assistance  must  be  processed  and  for- 
led  to  Washington  by  February  6  in 
be  considered  for  assistance.  This 
ic  deadline,  on  top  of  the  manner 
applications  have  been  accepted  by 
is  totally  unacceptable  to  me.  P^r 
to  suggest  that  the  best  interest  of 
le  farmers  have  been  met  with  USDA's 
adolinistration  of  this  program  to  this  point 
\s,^  its  face,  ludicrous. 

Caearly,  had  any  sort  of  ground  work  or 
coordination  been  laid  prior  to  the  actual 
imtlementation,  much  hardship  could  have 
beeti  avoided.  As  a  result  of  poor  coordina- 
tion we  now  have  a  situation  in  which  many 
deserving  Maine  farmers  have  been  or  may 
be  effectively  cut  off  from  funds  they  so 
dest)erately  need. 

I  Urge  you  to  prepare  alternatives  that  we 
may  pursue  in  an  effort  to  resolve  this  prob- 
leni  I  expect  that  an  explanation  of  yoiv 
actions  will  be  forthcoming  Immediately. 
Sincerely, 

iOKOROK  J.  MiTCHKLL, 
V.S.  Senator. 
.  MITCHELL.   So  now.  Senator 
Co^EH  and  I  feel  little  recourse  but  to 
coihe  to  the  floor  with  this  amend- 
mept. 

'So  summarize  the  amendment  again, 
it  Kives  farmers  in  the  five  Maine 
counties  designated  by  USDA  in  Janu- 
arsf  as  having  suffered  a  disaster  due 
to  excessive  rainfall  one  additional 
week  to  sign  up  for  payments. 

Payments  to  Maine  farmers  would 
be  contingent  on  a  prior  appropria- 
tioiis  bill  and  would  be  limited  to  $1 
million  in  any  extent. 

iSCS  officials  in  Maine  have  told 
my  staff  that  most  farmers  who  were 
eligible  for  payments  were  able  to 
apoly  on  January  30.  They  estimate 
that  25  to  30  additional  farmers  might 
apply  for  payments  if  given  this 
se^nd  chance  and  that  $1  million 
shiuld  be  more  than  sufficient. 

Senator  Cohen  and  I  feel  strongly 
that  Maine  farmers  should  have  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  program.  We  think  we  have  craft- 
ed; a  modest  amendment  and  we  hope 
it  ^an  be  accepted  by  the  managers  of 
thi  bUl. 

amendment  will  allow  deserving 
lers  to  fully  participate  in  the  Dis- 
;r  Assistance  Payment  Program 
crated  last  year.  The  amendment  Is 
neitessary  because,  either  through  mis- 
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commufticatlon  or  misimderstanding 
on  the  jpart  of  local  and  regional  of- 
fices of;  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
Consenktion  Service,  some  Maine 
farmers!  were  originally  given  less  than 
8  hours  [to  sign  up  for  the  program. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  and  is  ac- 
ceptable and,  if  so,  I  will  conclude  my 
remarki  and  move  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  t>R£SIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator;  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  liBAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  lengthy  discussions  about  this 
amendQient  with  both  Senators  from 
Maine.  It  is  an  obvious  Inequity.  This 
would  ^m  to  correct  it.  I  think  it  is 
uiu«as(ftiable  for  farmers  in  Maine  to 
be  give^  only  a  few  hours  to  sign  up 
for  the  benefits.  This  amendment 
seems  \o  take  care  of  what  I  wish 
could  h^ve  been  taken  care  of  adminis- 
trativel)r  but  apparently  caimot.  I  cer- 
tainly l^ve  no  objections. 

Mr.  iuGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
convinced  by  the  testimony  of  both 
Senatots  from  Maine  that  this  amend- 
ment is  Justifiable,  and  we  wlU  support 
it  on  ovf  side. 

BCr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  in  order.   

The  i  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment? 

If  noli,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  an»ndment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  [amendment  (No.  152)  was 
agreed  to.    

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  ion  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  t>ANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  uuuiimous  consent  that  my 
amend]  sent  may  be  in  order. 

The  "RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMXNDMEirr  ICO.  1S3 

(Purpowi:  To  suspend  the  application  of 
minimum  planting  requirements  to  agrl- 
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cultiuiLl  producers  who  were  subject  to 

floodii  ig  as  the  result  of  damage  to  levees 

in  19811) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  mjrself  and  Senator  Bond.  I 
send  ail  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  folloiws: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr  Dam- 
poKTHl,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bohd,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  153. 

Mr.  pANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 


reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  "WINTER". 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "the  second 
sentence"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
clauses <n)  and  (III)". 

On  page  2  strike  out  lines  8  through  19 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  In  clause  (11>- 

(A)  inserting  "(I)"  after  the  clause  desig- 
nation; 

(B)  Inserting  "subclauses  (11)  and  (HI) 
and"  before  "clauses  (ill)  and  (vii)";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subclauses: 

"(11)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers of  winter  wheat  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  50  percent  planting  requirement  and 
may  devote  aU  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's 
1987  winter  wheat  permitted  acreage  to  con- 
servation uses  (or  other  uses  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (K))  under  the  program 
under  this  subparagraph. 

"(HI)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers of  wheat  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  50 
percent  planting  requirement,  and  may 
devote  all  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's  1987 
wheat  permitted  acreage  to  conservation 
uses  (or  other  uses  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (K))  under  the  program  under  this 
subparagraph.  If  the  producers  on  the  farm 
are,  during  the  normal  planting  season,  sub- 
ject to  flooding  on  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
permitted  wheat  acreage  of  the  farm  as  the 
result  of  damage  to  a  levee  from  flooding 
that  occurred  in  1988  and  the  farm  Is  locat- 
ed In  a  county  in  which  producers  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  disaster  emergency  loans 
under  section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961) 
as  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster.":  and 

On  page  3,  line  25,  insert  after  "1986"  the 
following:  "(including  producers  on  a  farm 
who  are,  during  the  normal  planting  season, 
subject  to  flooding  on  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  permitted  feed  grain  acreage  of  the 
farm  as  the  result  of  damage  to  a  levee  from 
flooding  that  occurred  in  1986)". 

On  page  4.  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following  new  sections: 

COTTOH  ACBXAOE  DrVXRSIOM 

Sbc.  4.  Effective  only  for  the  1987  crop  of 
upland  cotton,  section  103AC(cKlMB)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444- 
l(c)(lKB))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  claused)— 

(A)  Inserting  ",  or  all  of  such  permitted 
acreage  (as  provided  In  the  subclause  (II)  of 
clause  (ii)),"  after  "permitted  upland  cotton 
acrege  of  the  farm  for  the  crop";  and 

(B)  in  subclause  (I),  Inserting  "(or  all)" 
after  "such  portion"; 

(2)incUuse(U)— 

(A)  Inserting  "(I)"  after  the  clause  desig- 
nation: 

(B)  Inserting  "subclause  (11)  and"  before 
"clause  (ill)";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subclause: 

"(11)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers of  upland  cotton  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  50  percent  planting  requirement,  and 
may  devote  all  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's 
1987  upland  cotton  permitted  acreage  to 
conservation  uses  (or  other  uses  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (O))  under  the  program 
under  this  subparagraph.  If  the  producers 
on  the  farm  are.  during  the  normal  planting 
■eaaon.  subject  to  flooding  on  at  least  50 
percent  of  the   permitted   upland   cotton 


acreage  of  the  farm  as  the  result  of  damage 
to  a  levee  from  flooding  that  occurred  in 
1986  and  the  farm  is  located  In  a  county  in 
which  producers  are  eligible  to  receive  disas- 
ter emergency  loans  under  section  321  of 
the  C^onsolldated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  n.S.C.  1961)  as  the  result  of  a 
natural  disaster.";  and 
(3)  In  cUuse  (iv)— 

(A)  inserting  "(or  all)"  after  "such  por- 
tion"; and 

(B)  inserting  "under  this  subparagraph" 
after  "subparagraph  *  *  *. 

SICK  AcaxAox  Drraxsioii 
Sic.  5.  Effective  only  for  the  1987  crop  of 
rice,  section  101AC(cXlXB)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  VS.C.  1441-l(cKlKB)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  In  clause  (i)— 

(A)  inserting  ".  or  all  of  such  permitted 
tureage  (as  provided  In  the  subclause  (II)  of 
clause  (11)),"  after  "permitted  rice  acreage  of 
the  farm  for  the  crop";  and 

(B)  in  subclause  (I),  inserting  "(or  all)" 
after  "such  portion"; 

(2)  in  clause  (U)— 

(A)  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  clause  desig- 
nation; 

(B)  Inserting  "subclause  (II)  and"  before 
"clause  (111)":  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subclause: 

"(II)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers of  rice  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  50  per- 
cent planting  requirement,  and  may  devote 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's  1987  rice 
permitted  acreage  to  conservation  uses  (or 
other  uses  as  provided  In  subparagr^h  (O)) 
under  the  program  under  this  subpara- 
gn^h,  if  the  producers  on  the  farm  are, 
during  the  normal  planting  season,  subject 
to  flooding  on  at  least  50  percent  of  the  per- 
mitted rice  acreage  of  the  farm  as  the  result 
of  damage  to  a  levee  from  flooding  that  oc- 
curred In  1986  and  the  farm  is  located  in  a 
county  In  which  producers  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive disaster  emergency  loans  under  section 
321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  X3S.C.  1961)  as  the  result 
of  a  natural  disaster.";  and 

(3)  In  clause  (iv)— ' 

(A)  Inserting  "(or  all)"  after  "such  por- 
tion"; and 

(B)  inserting  'under  this  subparagraph" 
after  "subparagraph  (O))". 

On  page  4,  line  12,  strike  out  "4"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "6". 

On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  out  "5"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "7". 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  clarify  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  apply  to  a  situa- 
tion that  has  been  created  in  our  State 
of  Missouri  particularly  along  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

The  situation  is  this:  Last  October, 
there  was  very  extensive  fl(x>ding  on 
the  Missouri  River.  As  a  result  of  this 
flooding,  some  350  private  levees  were 
damaged  or  destroyed.  Because  of  a 
new  cost-sharing  requirement  that  has 
been  put  in  place  requiring  that  local 
match  be  provided  to  fix  levees,  many 
of  these  levees  have  simply  not  been 
repaired. 

The  concern  is  that  typically,  in  the 
springtime,  the  water  rises  on  the 
rivers,  and  that  this  land  is  now  ex- 
posed to  flooding.  It  is  dry  today  but  it 
is  virtually  certain  that  the  land  Is 


going  to  be  flooded  within  a  matter  of 
weelcs. 

What  this  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  clarify  the  intent  of  Ute 
bill  now  before  us  that  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers who  are  open  to  fl(x>ding  as  a 
result  of  last  fall's  disaster,  and  who, 
therefore,  are  subjected  to  being  wiped 
out  as  soon  as  they  plant  their  crop, 
are  considered  to  be  prevented  from 
planting  for  the  purpose  of  this  bilL 

The  amendment  would  also  apply 
this  provision  for  the  purpose  of  this 
land  behind  the  broken  levees.  It 
would  provide  the  0/92  provisions  to 
spring  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice  farmers 
who  are  vulnerable  to  flooding. 

That  is  the  substance,  Mr.  President, 
of  the  amendment  that  Senator  Bohd 
and  I  have  offered.  It  is  my  luider- 
standlng  that  the  amendment  has 
been  cleared  with  both  managers  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri, 
Senator  Dantorth.  In  offering  this 
amendment  which  provides  assistance 
to  Missouri  farmers  adversely  affected 
by  flooding  last  fall.  The  aid  will  bene- 
fit farmers  in  areas  along  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  where  flooding 
occxured  due  to  extensive  damage  of 
over  300  privately  owned  levees.  The 
intent  of  this  amendment  is  to  enact 
provisions  which  allow  farmers  the 
option  of  not  planting  on  land  which 
is  subject  to  flooding  once  again  this 
spring. 

Earlier  this  year,  while  traveling 
throughout  the  State,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  disaster  relief  was  urgent- 
ly needed  by  many  Missouri  farmers. 
In  response  to  these  farmers,  on 
March  10.  1987.  Senator  DAifPORTH 
and  I  introduced  S.  697  while  Con- 
gressman VoLKiczR  introduced  an 
identical  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  amendment  is  derived 
from  the  original  language  of  S.  697. 

This  important  program  enables 
flood-stricken  farmers  to  be  eligible 
for  0/92  payments  on  1987  crops. 
Under  the  0/92  provision,  farmers 
whose  land  is  threatened  by  flcxxling 
due  to  unrepaired  levees  will  receive  92 
percent  of  their  maximum  deficiency 
payment  whether  or  not  their  crop  is 
planted  this  year.  Another  part  of  this 
amendment  protects  fanners  from  re- 
ductions in  the  acreage  bases,  thus  re- 
taining future  commodity  program 
benefits.  Furthermore,  I  reiterate  my 
colleague  Senator  Dahforth's  state- 
ment that  Government  outlays  may 
actually  be  reduced  as  the  result  of 
this  program. 

The  implementation  of  this  limited 
program  will  greatly  benefit  affected 
farmers  by  terminating  the  minimum 
planted  acreage  provision  which  cur- 
rently exists.  Under  our  proposal, 
farmers  will  not  be  forced  to  incur  the 
operating  expenses  associated  with  a 
minimum  acreage  requirement,  know- 
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inc  that  flood  daoBge  is  •Imost  •»- 

■UTBd. 

Mr.  Praldent.  we  hope  that  our 
■menAnent  win  be  adopted  as  qulcUy 
aa  poarible  for  produoen  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton  and  rice.  The 
looter  we  wait,  the  more  producers  we 
fofee  to  implement  unneoeasary  eron 
ptana.  This  is  truly  a  case  where  it  is 
tmperattve  that  fanners  are  made 
aware  of  program  provisions  before 
making  productkm  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  and  fellow  colleagues, 
f<v  the  reasons  descrfbed  herein.  I 
urge  your  support  of  our  amendment. 
This  oomnMmaenae  solution  will  be  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  many  Missouri 
fanners,  some  of  which  this  assistance 
wHl  allow  to  remain  in  business. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vemumt. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  made 
some  reference  to  the  possibility  of 
this  during  my  (^lening  statement, 
which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  may 
have  heard.  I  feel  it  is  a  no-cost 
amendment,  but  I  also  feel  it  would  be 
Impoasible  for  producers,  with  unre- 
paired levees,  to  go  ahead  and  plant 
knowing  that  the  crops  are  not  pro- 
tected from  flooding.  I  have  no  prob- 
lem with  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  senslhie  one.  I  think  both  Sena- 
tors from  IfisBOuri  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  bringing  it  forth.  I  see  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  on  our 
side  we  rtmtvnmmi  the  Senator  from 
Ifflasourl  for  a  constructive  amend- 
ment We  believe  It  is  technical  in 
nature  and  no  cost  We  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  (m  the  amend- 
ment?   

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  ndL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  c^^e  rolL 

Mr.  Ma'T.<?iiieit  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsmt  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecUtm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment? 

If  not  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment 

The  amendment  (No.  153)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendmoit  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President  I  move 
to  lay  that  moUmi  on  the  table. 

The  moti<m  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
Ito. 
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utBoatxKT  no.  x%a 

To  make  flood  emergency  usist- 
sTsilabte  to  Oreat  Lakes  oommuni- 

Mii  METZENBADM.  Mr.  President 
I  wetifii  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  Ibr  Its  immediate  consideration. 

Thp  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  An- 
oth^  amendment  now  recurs.  Does 
the  Senator  seek  to  have  it  temporari- 
ly seiaride?^ 

Mn  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pe^p]g  amendment  be  temporarily 
set  ikside  so  that  I  may  offer  my 
am^dment 

Thb  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out bbjection.  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
dert  will  report. 

Tb :  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
asfoilowB: 

Tbi  Senator  fnmi  Ohio  (Mr.  Mrzehsauic) 
prop^MS  an  amendment  numbered  IM. 

Mit.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President 
I  asli  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Tbie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out^Jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tl^  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  Impropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  f allowtais  new  section: 

"Mllon  5  of  the  Act  of  Aucust  18,  1941 
(33  l]lis.C.  701n)  is  amasded— 

"(1)  by  redesignating  subaection  (a)  as 
subMfction  (aXl):  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(aXlX  as  redesignated  by  this  Act  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragrvh: 

"(2  In  preparing  a  coat  and  benefit  feasi- 
bility ■iiwiiiiiiMiil  for  any  emergency  project 
deaofbed  in  paragraph  (1).  the  Chief  of  En- 
ginetta  shall  consider  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  such  i»t>Ject  for  the  protection 
of- 

"(AO  residential  establishments; 

"(B)  commercial  eatablishments,  including 
the  ntytection  of  inventory;  and 

"(d)  agricultural  establishments,  includ- 
ing ^e  protection  of  crops." 

Idi.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President 
I  hobe  to  highlight  with  this  amend- 
mena  the  serious  and  growing  problem 
of  nsing  water  levels  on  the  Oreat 
Lak^ 

This  is  an  issue  of  tremendous  con- 
cern to  residents  of  the  Great  Lakes 
States. 

I>Urlng  the  past  2  years,  water  levels 
of  Bakes  Hiiron,  MI,  and  Erie  have 
tts^  higher  than  at  any  point  in  re- 
corded history.  Most  forecasts  indicate 
that  the  lake  levels  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, and  will  not  begin  to  come 
down  until  the  late  1990's  at  the  earli- 
est! 

Tl^ere  is  general  agreement  that  the 
potential  for  an  emergency  and  exten- 
sive ^ood  damage  is  high. 

Wb  have  known  this  for  the  past  2  to 

Wpat  is  the  Federal  Government 
doing  to  help? 

A  most  nothing. 

T  le  Corps  of  Engineers  has  the  au- 
tho  ity   to   help    these   communities 


under  the  Public  Law  84-99.  advanced 
measures  program. 

However,  it  has  been  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  getlthe  corps  to  help. 

Public  taw  84-99  permits  the  Army 
Corps  to  take  action  to  protect  public 
health  and  safety  against  flood  emer- 
gencies. 

In  addition,  the  law  pomlts  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  help  when  an 
area  is  confronted  with  an  immediate 


threat  of 

The  Oi 
threat 

Yet  th 

My 
new  pi 
expendlt 

It  Sim] 
neers  to 


lusual  flooding. 

kt  Lakes  area  is  facing  that 


corps  will  not  help, 
idment  does  not  create  a 
nor  does  It  authorize  the 
of  any  new  funds, 
directs  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
nslder  a  more  balanced  ap- 
proach tq  deciding  whether  to  provide 
emergen(;y  advanced  measures  assist- 
ance. 

Why  is  Ithls  needed? 

Two  years  ago,  the  Governor  of  my 
own  State  of  Ohio  requested  emergen- 
cy advanced  measures  assistance  to 
help  protect  50  sites  from  Lake  Erie 
flood  damage. 

The  coh>s  rejected  43  of  those  sites. 
Only  two!  small  dike  projects  were  sub- 
sequently approved  and  completed. 

Communities  in  other  Great  Lakes 
States,  including  BCichlgan,  New  York, 
and  Wisoonsin  have  received  the  same 
treatment  from  the  corps. 

The  aclninlstratlon  refuses  to  spend 
money  ip  help  these  communities. 
Public  s^ety.  peoples'  homes,  their 
businesses,  and  farms  apparently  do 
not  matter  to  the  administration. 

Today  flooding  is  common  through- 
out the  Great  Lakes  Basin.  On  certain 
days,  fl(iod  waters  extend  15  to  20 
miles  inl^d  as  the  lakes  back  up  into 
the  riveifi  and  drainage  canals.  Many 
roads  are  permanently  under  water. 
Formerly  productive  farmlands  are 
now  ui^r  water.  Farmers  are  spend- 
ns  of  dollars  to  pump  their 
and  to  bund  dikes  to  keep 
,ter. 

This  amendment,  would  help  to  give 
some  ofjthese  communities  the  help 
they  need. 

It  will  (Urect  the  corps  to  consider 
additional  benefits  in  deciding  wheth- 
er or  mat  an  emergency  flood  protec- 
tion project  is  Justified.  It  directs  the 
corps  to  1  consider  the  benefit  of  pro- 
tecting against  crop  losses  and  inven- 
tory losses— issues  which  the  corps 
does  not  now  consider. 

Mr.  President  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  understand  that  this  is  only  the 
first  step. 

The  entire  issue  of  rising  Oreat 
Lakes  water  levels  has  been  ignored 
for  too  If ng. 

This  is  a  small  amendment  We  need 
to  do  far  more. 

We  need  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
issue,  acd  I  intend  to  press  for  those 
hearings, 


ing 
fields 
out  the 


We  need  to  determine  whether  regu- 
lation of  the  lakes  is  a  viable  propoeaL 

We  need  to  develop  a  program, 
something  that  goes  beyond  Public 
Law  84-99,  that  better  addresses  the 
problems  of  Great  Lakes  flcMding. 

This  is  an  issue  that  is  not  going  to 
disappear. 

This  amendment  is  a  small,  but  cru- 
cial first  step.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
8vu>portit 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President  I 
am  concerned  that  the  amendment 
language  might  be  Interpreted  as  pro- 
viding a  way  to  utilize  Public  Law  84- 
99  for  the  construction  of  flood  con- 
trol meastu'es  that  would  otherwise  be 
constructed  under  the  corps  section 
305  small  i;»x>Jects  authority  or 
projects  that  would  otherwise  be  sub- 
ject to  congressional  authorization. 

I  would  therefore  make  the  follow- 
ing inquiry  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  reguxling  the  Intent  of 
his  amendment:  Is  it  the  Senator's 
intent  that  his  amendment  should  in 
any  way  broaden  the  corp's  emergency 
authority  under  Public  Law  84-99  to 
allow  projects  which  are  presently  in- 
ten^eted  by  the  corps  to  not  be  of  an 
emergency  or  advanced  measure 
status,  to  be  performed  under  that  au- 
thority?  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Vermcmt  for  his  at- 
tention to  this  matter  and  can  assure 
him  that  the  amendment  is  in  no  way 
intended  to  broaden  the  corps  author- 
ity in  the  way  in  which  he  has  suggest- 
ed. 

Indeed,  as  I  have  stated,  the  intent 
of  this  amendment  is  merely  to  ensure 
that  in  evaluating  the  benefits  of  pro- 
posed emergency  flood  control  meas- 
ures under  Public  Law  84-99,  the  corps 
gives  proper  consideration  to  the  value 
of  protecting  residences,  commercial 
establishments  including  inventory, 
and  agricultural  establishments  in- 
cluding crops. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  assurances. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  will  see  fit  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  this  amendment  In 
fact,  I  urge  Senators  to  accept  it 
There  is  funding  in  the  emergency 
protection  fund  to  carry  out  the  feasi- 
bility studies  to  determine  whether 
benefits  outweigh  the  costs  of  certain 
flood  control  projects  which  will  pro- 
tect farmers  from  flooding  along  the 
Great  Lakes.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  brought  a  sensible  and  solid 
amendment  to  this  bilL  I  would  accept 
it  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
manager. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President  our  side 
has  not  seen  the  amendment  as  yet 
and  we  would  like  to  study  it  for  a 


moment  so  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  derk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President  we  have 
studied  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  and  wish 
to  commend  him  on  the  amendment. 
We  are  prepared  to  accept  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment 

The  amendment  (No.  154)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Bfr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to^ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  managers  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President  we  have 
pending  before  the  Senate  now  the 
Melcher  amendment.  Senator  Mkl- 
CHBR  has  very  graciously  offered  to  set 
it  aside  on  several  occasions  so  that 
amendments  which  have  been  agreed 
to  could  be  brought  up.  We  are  also 
discussing  with  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  a  food  stamp  amendment  which 
he  has,  again  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
withdrawn  while  we  looked  at  it  with- 
out losing  his  right,  of  course,  to  bring 
it  back  up.  Absent  that  again  I  urge 
Senators,  if  they  have  amendments  to 
this  bill,  to  bring  them  forth  because 
there  are  no  other  amendments  pend- 
ing. A  number  of  amendments  have 
been  submitted  on  Uiis  bill.  Some  Sen- 
ators have  indicated  they  would  not 
bring  up  their  amendments  to  the  bill. 

I  would  also  note  one  thing.  We 
know  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
been  with  Ambassador  Yeutter  in 
some  negotiations  and  has  been  out  of 
town  but  the  Deputy  Secretary  on  his 
behalf  sent  me  a  letter  which  we  have 
Just  received,  in  fact  in  the  last 
minute  or  so,  and  I  would  read  for  my 
colleagues  the  last  paragraph  of  it.  I 
read  this  because  I  have  urged  them 
not  to  bring  in  amendments  that  may 
expand  HJl.  1157  further  than  it  is.  It 
is  a  long  letter  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment expresses  their  concern  about 
HJl.  1157.  In  fact,  they  start  off  the 
letter  by  saying,  "The  D^iartment  ex- 
pressed its  opposition  to  HJt  1157 
when  it  was  enacted  by  the  House.  It 
i4>pears  that  further  amendments  will 
be  offered  in  the  Senate  to  broaden  it 
even  beyond  disaster  legislation."  And 
then  they  conclude.  "To  summarize, 
there  is  almost  nothing  in  HJl.  1157 
which  is  desirable  to  the  Department 


Most  of  the  proposed  amendments  are 
poor  policy  diolces  and  even  wone 
budget  choices."  They  do  not  totally 
beat  around  the  bush,  Mr.  President 
"If  HJl.  1157  is  enacted  by  Caagnm  in 
its  present  form  with  some  of  the  i«o- 
poeed  amendmoits.  it  is  likely  the  De- 
partment would  rectmunend  that  the 
President  veto  the  legislation." 

We  do  not  list  this  in  the  filing 
system  in  my  office  under  ringing  en- 
dorsements. We  do  not  list  it  under 
lukewarm  support.  We  do  not  evoi  put 
it  on  the  list  of  those  that  may  yet  be 
converted.  So  I  would  point  out  that  if 
this  legislation  gets  very  broad,  it  runs 
a  chance  of  being  vetoed  and  I  have 
got  to  admit  I  am  probably  one  of 
those  who  would  urge  the  President  to 
do  Just  that 

So,  having  said  that  naturally  I  am 
not  for  foredostng  any  amendments; 
everybody  may  bring  amendments,  but 
let  us  bring  than. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  readnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMMIMUWr  MO.  14«,  AS  MUDIFIB) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Presldaat  I 
send  a  modification  of  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
deik  will  report 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  fran  Montana  [Mr.  Mil- 
CHBtl  proposes  a  modification  of  amend- 
ment numbered  140. 

Add  at  the  end  a  new  section  as  f  oUowi: 

coassavATioii  ansavi 

8k.  .  "Sec  1335  (a)  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1085  should  be  reviewed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agrieulture  to  aaure  that  the 
provisioDS  relating  to  exceptions  to  the  3 
year  ownerahip  period  are  implemented  in  a 
manner  to  encourage  Inclusion  of  producer 
owned  land  In  the  cooaervatlon  reserve." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment  and  the  amendment  is  so 
modified.    

Mr.  MELCHESt.  Mr.  President  it  is 
my  hope  that  by  adding  this  amend- 
ment t^e  Dq>artment  of  Agriculture 
will  clarify  section  1235  so  as  not  to 
Jeopardize  those  farmers  who  are  at- 
tonptlng  to  get  a  conservation  reserve 
contract  but  find  thonstelves  in  a  bind 
on  whether  or  not  they  are  actually 
the  owners  of  the  land  for  the  previ- 
ous 3  years.  I  have  earlier  described 
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Bome  of  the  gUtches  that  feotve  ariaen 
alnoe  the  1965  act  was  passed  contain- 
IDC  section  1235  and  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program. 

In  dtecussion  with  some  of  the 
people  who  have  been  in  a  bind  on 
flndinc  out  whether  they  wlU  qualify 
on  the  basis  of  ownership  continuous- 
ly for  3  yean,  this  type  of  language 
would  seem  to  clarify  that  and  direct 
the  Deputment  to  clarify  their  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  been  able  to 
.wcnic  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
on-hk  amendment,  to  accommodate 
his  oonoems  on  this  matter  -without 
iw«mtij  legislative  changes  to  the  con- 
servation title  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985. 

The  amendment  as  modified  re- 
Qt^TS  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  review  its  poUcy  relating  to  excep- 
ti<ais  to  the  3-year  ownership  reqiiire- 
nwnt  for  cansoration  reserve  con- 
tracts. The  amendmmt  makes  no  sub- 
stantive changes  to  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  re- 
quires the  Department  to  review  the 
wytw^r  in  whMi  it  is  implementing 
the  exceptions  to  the  3-year  ownership 
PCTiod  reqtiiremoit,  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  Department  is  encouraging 
the  Inclusion  of  pit>duoerK>wned  land 
in  the  Ccmservation  Reserve  Program. 

¥nthout  the  modification,  the 
amendment  had  the  potential  to  allow 
the  inclusion  of  land  in  the  Conserva- 
tion  Reserve  Program  that  is  under 
the  ownership  of  lending  institutions— 
a  poUcy  that  was  not  intended  by  Con- 
gress In  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 
With  the  modification,  however,  the 
amoidment  wlU  encourage  the  De- 
partmmt  to  allow  owners  who  may 
have  been  displaced  by  foreclosure  but 
have  subsequently  regained  ownership 
to  enter  land  into  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program.  The  amendment  is 
designed  to  encourage  the  inclusion  of 
only  producer-owned  land,  not  land 
owned  by  tending  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  IiEAHY.  BIr.  President.  I  have 
no  problon  with  the  amendment,  with 
the  modification. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  liUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  froth  Mon- 
tana for  his  Woili  in  modifying  the 
amendment  to  a  point  that  we  are 
pleased  to  accept  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mb^hkrI. 


Ipe  amendment  (No.  149)  as  modi- 
fied was  agreed  to. 

N^-  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
am^ncbnent  was  agreed  to. 

lir.  LUOAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motton  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agrted  to. 

l^r.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Montana 
who  has  been  most  gracious  today  in 
constantly  setting  aside  lUs  amend- 
ment previoiisly  so  that  other  Sena- 
tors could  bring  up  their  amendments. 
It  is  the  typical  courtesy  shown  by  the 
dlsanguished  Senator  from  Montana 
andlappreclate  it. 

I  jwould  now  note  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  amendment,  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  there  are  no  other 
amfndments  presently  before  us.  I 
hoiie  to  woik  out  a  disposition  one  way 
or  the  other  on  the  Symms  amend- 
meat  very  soon.  Then,  if  no  fiulher 
amendments  come  up,  I  would  like  to 
see  us  go  to  third  reading. 

In  the  meantime.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sente  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
L*T|TEMBERa).  The  clerk  wlU  call  the 
ro: 

le  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
rolL 
LEAHY.  Mr.  President,   I   ask 
lous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the!  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

liie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  verjr  shortly  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  will  be 
offering  an  amendment.  I  would  then 
hope  that  we  would  go  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  on 
f  ooil  stamp  matters.  We  would  then 
haite  no  amendments  pending. 

(ine  more  time  I  urge  Senators  who 
ma)r  have  amendments  to  come  forth. 
It  wovild  appear  some  of  the  amend- 
ments have  been  dropped  off.  It  would 
appear  quite  possible  to  go  to  third 
reading  later  thiit  afternoon  and  wrap 
this  matter  up.  If  we  do  this  I- would 
not  want  someone,  suddenly  to  show 
up  tomorrow  morning  and  say  "By  the 
way,  how  much  longer  are  you  going 
to  have  the  bill  on  the  floor?  We  have 
on4  little  technical  conforming  amend- 
it" 

lere  will  not  be  anything  to  con- 
to  nor  to  tectinlcally  correct, 
use    the    metaphor    sometimes 
around  here.  I  hope  that  the 
is  Idnd  of  meandering  out  the 
station. 

So  I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to 
come  forth  or  they  may  come  last. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
co^miittee  in  encouraging  the  Sena- 
tors who  have  amendments  to  come 
forth.  We  are  aware  that  some  Sena- 
te^ may  have  been  preparing  amend- 
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ments.  qut  we  have  been  in  that  status 
for  about  4  hours.  In  my  own  Judg- 
ment, that  is  enough  time  to  prepare 
an  amer^dment. 

So  I  loin  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. After  we  complete  a  few  more  of 
these  small  technical  amendments.  I 
think  we  ought  to  move  on  with  the 
bill  and  get  It  off  the  fioor. 

til.  ICAHY.  I  agree.  If  Senators 
have  aiixendments  and  they  are  all 
concern^  about  the  time  or  some- 
thing, wis  would  be  hi4>py  to  get  a  time 
agreement.!  do  not  think  anyt>ne  who 
even  mentioned  an  amendment  was 
talking  about  needing  more  than  a  few 
minutes!  anyway.  That  is  not  the  prot>- 
lem.       ' 

It  is  the  intention  to  try  to  wrap  this 
bill  up  by  suppertime.  I  also  point  out 
that  if  we  are  able  to  do  that  then  ev- 
eryone fee  going  to  be  able  to  get  out  of 
here  this  evening.  I  know  a  niunber  of 
Senator^  have  commitments.  Mine  is 
since  I  have  most  of  my  family  in  town 
to  be  at>le  to  go  out  with  my  family 
and  haiire  a  quiet  dinner  together. 
Others  have  commitments,  be  they  of 
a  family  or  social  nature. 

I  Just  want  everyone  to  luiow  w6  can 
get  out.1  We  can  get  out  if  we  get  the 
amendn  lents  up. 

AMKMDIIKIIT  HO.  ItS 

(PurpoGe  To  modify  the  emergency  disaster 
asistan^  program  for  agricultural  produc- 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Armstrong,     Risgls,     and 
ask  for  it  to  be  read. 

ING   OFFICER.   The 

will  be  stated. 

clerk  read  as  follows: 

,tor  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Lsvnf), 

Mr.    AimsTRORG,    and    Mr. 

roposes  an  amendment  numbered 

Mr.   President,   I   ask 
I  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amtodment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ^RESIDING  OPPIC^ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

on  page  6,  on  line  17  strike  out 
the  period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: I";  (S)  inserting  In  subsection 
(aMSKBXil)  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ',  except  that,  with 
respect  tp  the  1986  crops  only  the  limitation 
of  acreage  planted  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding year  to  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  for 
harvest  contained  in.  this  clause  or  in  the 
regulatiinis  implementing  the  Disaster  Pay- 
ment n^gram  for  1986  Oops  to  be  codified 
at  7  CFr  Part  1477  stiall  not  apply  to  the 
extent  provided  in  advance  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act,  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisioBB  of  Pul)llc  lAWs  99-500  and  99-591, 
applications  for  payments  with  respect  to 
crops  o£  sugar  beets,  and  sugar  cane  ttiat 
are  not  aobject  to  ttie  limitation  referred  to 
in  suboefeUon  (aX5XBKU)  of  in  the  regular 
tlQns  tDa>lementlng  the  Disaster  Payment 
Program  for  1986  Crops  to  l>e  codified  at  7 
CFR  Part  1477  must  be  filed  on  or  before 
May  Z\,l9Vr." 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
worked  on  this  amendment  with  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  and  Indiana.  I 
think  we  have  come  to  a  resolution  of 
it. 

The  current  Disaster  Payment  Pro- 
gram makes  disaster  payments  to  pro- 
ducers of  major  program  commodities 
like  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  rice  based 
on  the  amount  of  acres  which  were  ac- 
tually planted  in  1986.  For  a  niunber 
of  commodities,  such  as  stigarcane, 
sugar  beets,  and  peanuts,  that  was  not 
done. 

We  have  discussed  with  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  whether  or  not  we 
could  cive  what  seems  to  be  an  anom- 
aly to  some.  We  made  some  progress 
relative  to  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets 
and  I  am  grateful  to  my  friends  from 
Vermont  and  Indiana. 

We  earlier  today  ciu'ed  a  problem 
that  occured  in  Colorado  with  some 
farmers  who  did  not  plant  sugar  beets 
in  1985  who  would  not  have  been  eligi- 
ble for  disaster  payments  in  1986 
imless  the  amendment  was  passed.  We 
are.  in  effect,  saying  now  with  my 
amendment,  relative  to  sugarcane  and 
sugar  beets,  that  the  1986  crop  level 
will  be  used  for  the  1986  disaster  pay- 
ment, if  producers  are  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  it,  rather  than  using  the  1985 
level.  There  is  some  real  equity  in 
that,  of  course,  because  the  disaster 
occurred  on  that  1986  crop. 

This  amendment  does  only  apply  to 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beets.  It  is  the 
best  we  are  able  to  do  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  meet  some  of  the  con- 
cerns which  have  been  expressed  to 
me.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  does 
some  suljstantial  equity,  at  least  in  the 
area  of  sugarcane  and  sugar  Ijeets, 
msklng  sure  the  disaster  payment  is 
based  on  the  1986  actual  crop  rather 
than  on  the  1985  crop  which,  of 
coitfse,  is  not  the  crop  involved  in  the 
disaster. 

I  understand  the  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  both  my  colleagues.  I 
thank  them  very  much  for  their  help 
in  getting  this  amendment  drafted  in 
such  an  acceptable  way. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  made  such  a 
persuasive  argiunent  that  I  have  noth- 
ing further  to  add  to  it.  I  only  hope 
that  the  debate  does  not  get  so  ex- 
tended that  I  get  talked  out  of  this 
feeling  of  strong  support  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  also  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for 
their  consideration  and  help.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  committee's  will- 
ingness to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  as  a  cosponsor, 
with  Senator  I^vni  and  Senator  Arm- 
strong, of  this  amendment  which  will 
correct  a  problem  that  has  arisen  in 
the  administration  of  the  Disaster 
Payments  Program  enacted  last  year. 


In  September  1986,  Michigan  experi- 
enced unprecedented  rains  and  flood- 
ing. By  s(Mne  accounts,  it  was  the  larg- 
est rainfall  that  Michigan  had  re- 
ceived in  over  400  years,  and  it  oc- 
curred at  the  worst  possible  time. 
Many  of  our  crops  most  notably  sugar 
beets,  dry  edible  beans,  potatoes,  were 
ready  for  harvest,  but  still  in  the 
fields.  Many  farmers  suffered  losses 
upwards  of  100  percent  of  their  entire 
crop  and  were  facing  the  loss  of  their 
entire  operations. 

The  Congress  enacted,  as  part  of  the 
continuing  appropriations  bill,  a  Disas- 
ter Payments  Program.  In  part,  the 
program  provided  payments  to  produc- 
ers of  so-called  nonprogram  crops.  The 
disaster  pasmaents  would  apply  in 
areas  which  had  been  flooded,  suf- 
fered hail  damage,  or  had  been  devas- 
tated in  the  drought  that  afflicted  the 
South  during  the  summer  of  1986. 

The  regulations  of  the  program, 
however,  were  written  in  such  a  way 
that  a  small  number  of  sugar  beet  and 
sugarcane  producers  were  discriminat- 
ed against,  despite  our  clear  intent  to 
help  all  farmers  who  had  suffered 
major  losses  due  to  these  natural  dis- 
asters. 

The  regulations  limited  greatly  the 
amount  of  assistance  a  farmer  could 
get  if  he  or  she  increased  production 
or  acreage  in  a  certain  commodity. 
Sugar  beet  farmers  in  particular  are 
penalized  in  this  provision,  since  what- 
ever increases  they  made  in  produc- 
tion were  due  to  contracts  they  signed 
with  processing  companies,  at  the 
direct  request  of  those  processing  com- 
panies. 

In  Michigan,  for  exanvile.  processors 
made  large  investments  to  increase 
their  capacity  to  process  beets.  The 
processors  then  contracted  for  addi- 
tional acreage.  9,000  new  acres  in 
Michigan  alone,  affecting  195  farmers. 
The  farmers  had  no  independent  role 
in  the  decision  to  grow  more  beets, 
other  than  to  either  accept  or  decline 
the  contract.  That  is  simply  the  way 
that  the  program  worlcs.  Thus,  they 
increased  production  because  they 
relied  upon  the  processors,  these  farm- 
ers took  the  risk,  and  suffered  greatly 
because  of  the  floods.  And  yet.  they 
will  not  benefit  from  the  program  we 
specifically  created  to  help  farmers  in 
their  situation. 

This  amendment  will  not  entail  a 
large  increase  in  outlays  for  the  pro- 
gram. CBO  has  informed  us  that  in  all 
likelihood  the  total  increase  will  be 
less  than  $11  million. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment,  pure 
and  simple,  is  to  provide  equitable 
treatment  to  a  small  number  of  farm- 
ers who  by  virtue  of  decisions  that 
were  not  of  their  making  are  not  af- 
forded the  full  benefits  of  the  assist- 
ance that  we  provided  last  year.  And 
yet.  their  losses  were  Just  as  great,  in 
some  cases  greater,  than  those  suf- 


fered by  farmers  who  will  benefit  from 
the  program. 

I  hope  that  this  ammdment  wHl  be 
accepted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  Just  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  was  also  so 
persuasive  that  it  even  encourages  me 
further  to  be  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  we  ap- 
preciate the  work  of  the  Senators 
from  Michigan  in  modifying  the 
amendment  so  that  it  deals  specifical- 
ly with  sugar  l>eet8  and  sugarcane  for 
the  1986  year  only.  We  believe  that 
with  this  modification  the  amendment 
is  acceptable  and  we  are  prepared  to 
support  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  I^vni]. 

The  amendment  <No.  155)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
note  my  compliments  to  the  Senators 
from  Michigan  and  also  I  should  note 
for  my  colleagues  that  this  is  typical 
of  what  has  gone  on  today.  There 
have  lieen  a  number  of  amendments 
similar  to  the  one  Just  offered  where 
Senators  during  quorum  calls,  as  the 
Chair  has  noted,  have  been  meeting 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  fnnn 
Indiana  and  myself  and  othos  on  or 
off  the  floor  seeking  either  modifica- 
tions or  changes  to  origiiud  amend- 
ments so  that  we  can  keep  not  only 
the  thrust  of  the  basic  bill  but  to  lieep 
the  cost  of  this  bill  within  budget  re- 
straints. 

I  compliment  the  Senators  from 
Michigan  and  I  also  compliment  the 
other  Senators  who  have  worked  with 
us  so  far  today  to  do  that. 

I  note  this  Just  so  people  would 
know  the  time  has  been  well  utilized 
in  doing  that. 

Mr.  President,  in  keeping  with  what 
I  said  earlier,  and  with  the  intent  of 
wrapping  up  this  bill,  if  we  can.  by  the 
end  of  the  afternoon,  I  wonder  if  there 
are  fiu-ther  amendments  to  the  bilL 

I  would  note  that  it  will  be  soon  my 
intention  to  go  to  third  reading.  I  hope 
that  all  staff  would  notify  their  Sena- 
tors—I luiow  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  an  amendment  and  I  assume  that 
would  come  over  quickly— but  I  would 
notify  all  Senators  that  it  would  be  my 
intention  to  move  toward  third  read- 
ing very  soon,  unless  there  are  further 
amendments. 

In  the  meantime.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 
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Hm  FftKODIMO  O^CER.  The 
derkwffleaUtlMrolL 

THe  bill  derk  mooeeded  to  call  the 
rOD. 

Iflr.  STliMB.  Mr.  PrHldent.  I  tak 
unaiilinoui  oanaent  that  the  order  for 
the  qmnmm  eall  be  recinded. 

The  FRS8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeetkm.  tt  to  ao  ordered. 

(Pibpom:  To  ptohllitt  State  putidiMUtoD  In 

tbe  Itod  Stamp  Promun  If  the  State  eol- 

Iwts  taxes  on  uiiirtnirii  of  food  with  food 

■tanpi) 

Mr.  8YMMS.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
ntti  the  manacer  of  the  un.  I  have 
my  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  would  be 
hasvy  to  can  it  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  aenior  Senator  from  Idaho.  Sena- 
tor McCLuaa,  and  I  aak  for  its  immedi- 
ate ooosideratian. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DascBLS).  Tb»  derk  will  report. 

The  Un  deik  read  as  follows: 

Tbe  rifinaffir  tram  Idaho  [Mr.  Snou],  for 
hlmaelf  and  Mr.  MoCums.  propooes  an 
amendment  »Mimi«f«t  1S6. 

At  the  end  of  tbe  bill,  add  tbe  foUowlng 
nevaeetkn: 

TAX  0>  rOOD  STAMP  ruacBASBS 

8k.  .  Section  4(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U3.C.  aOlKa))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  tnserttnc  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 


(S)  In  tbe  first  sentence,  by  stilUnc  out  ". 
except  that"  and  aD  that  follows  through 
tbe  end  of  tbe  sentsnce  and  inserting  in  lieu 
theretrf  a  period;  and 

(S>  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinc  new  paragraph: 

"(2XA)  except  si  provided  in  subparar 
graidi  (B).  a  State  aotty  not  participate  In 
tbe  food  stamp  program  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  State  or  local  sales  taxes  are 
collected  within  that  State  on  purchases  of 
food  made  with  coupons  issued  under  this 
Act. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  sball  not  apply  if  a 
State  agency  has  implemented  procedures, 
apmvrod  by  tbe  Secretary,  under  which 
food  stamp  households  are  promptly  paid 
from  State  funds,  other  than  funds  received 
by  tbe  State  under  section  16,  for  the  value 
of  any  State  or  local  sales  tax  charged 
within  tbe  State  with  reqieet  to  food  stamp 
purchases. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  payments  received  by  a  household 
under  subparagraph  (B)  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered taicome  for  purposes  of  the  food  stamp 
program  and  any  other  program  under 
which  food  stamps  are  not  considered 
Income.". 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee  for 
availinc  this  opportunity  to  fix  a  prob- 
lem that  is  very  important  in  my 
State. 

I  will  Just  state  again  for  the  benefit 
of  our  colleagues  In  the  Senate  what 
this  issue  is  all  about.  The  State  of 
Idaho  is  a  State  that  has  a  sales  tax  on 
food.  The  Congress  in  the  1985  farm 


bin  j  passed  an  amendment  which 
statfld  that  no  sales  taxes  may  be 
chatted  on  food  stamps.  That  put 
Idahp  in  the  uncomfortable  positicm 
of  having  to  have  two  sets  of  books  for 
all  t^e  groowy  stores  in  the  State,  one 
to  receive  cash  from  regular  cash  cus- 
t(Hn«r8  and  one  if  they  pay  in  food 
stankis.  This  has  to  be  put  into  effect 
at  tne  end  of  October. 

W4  have  many,  many  small  commu- 
nities that  have  mom-and-pop  grocery 
stores  tliat  are  not  equipt>ed  with 
modern  accounting  systems  that  have 
20-  ck  30-year-old  cash  registers. 

InTaddition  to  that  problem,  even  In 
the  tnodem  stores,  the  new  supermar- 
ket-dhain-type  stores  where  they  do 
have  the  accounting  capability  to  fix 
thesf  things,  it  brings  a  great  deal  of 
embforassment  to  the  food  stamp  re- 
dpiegit  because  for  the  new  business 
mactilnes  to  work  a  person  has  to 
com^  up  in  the  line  and  say,  "111  be 
for  this  with  food  stamps"  or 
"I  ^111  be  paying  partly  with  food 
and    partly     without    food 

jTt  brings  an  additional  problem  to 
the  person  using  the  food  stamps  and, 
in  Addition,  slows  down  the  proce- 
dt 

le  Idaho  Legislature  has  agreed, 
and  [the  Idaho  Retail  Association  and 
the  Idaho  Health  and  Welfare  Depart- 
meid.,  that  what  the  State  of  Idaho 
would  do  Is  appropriate  $2  million, 
which  is  5  percent  on  the  $40  million 
worth  of  food  stamps  issued  in  my 
Statje  of  Idaho.  The  %2  million  wOl 
thed  be  converted  into  additional 
Sta^  food  stamps  which  will  be  Issued 
to  the  recipient  of  Federal  food 
stamps  at  the  same  time  so  that  if  a 
peralin  gets  $100  worth  of  food  stamps 
when  they  go  in  to  get  their  food 
stamps,  they  would  then  get  $105 
worth  Instead.  So  they  go  to  the  gro- 
cery store  and  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
will  be  met. 

kow  that  some  of  the  opposition 
has  been  that  somehow  this 
It  make  it  more  complicated  for 
the '  administration  to  administer.  I 
wuilt  to  emphasize— I  know  that  the 
good  chahman  of  the  committee  had 
some  concern  about  that  earlier  when 
wemscussed  that— that  is  permissive 
onl|.  This  does  not  mandate  that  this 
happened.  If  a  State  came  in  with  a 
that  the  Agriculture  Department 
tght  would  be  too  difficult  to  ad- 
>r,  the  Secretary  could  simply 
it  down  and  not  do  it.  If  the  State 
ies  in  with  a  plan  that  would  be  ef- 
ficlfnt,  could  be  administered,  then 
they  would  have  the  authority  to 
grant  that  permission.  So  it  is  a  per- 
missive only  amendment. 

I  .hope  that  in  view  of  that,  the 
chslnnan  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  ISx.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  would  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  be  able  to  do  this 
anjway     under     present     authority? 
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Could  noi  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
accept  a  program  a  State  might  have 


to  make 
Mr. 

by  the 
think  th( 
that  I 
with  SOI 


tv 

COE 


the 

changes 
feeding 
others.  I  [ 


reimbursements? 
We  have  been  advised 
that  they  did  not 
have  the  authority  to  do 
tell  from  my  disauBrions 
the  middle-level  manag- 
ers of  the  USDA  that  there  is  some  re- 
sistance from  within  the  administra- 
tion, not;  from  the  top  people  in  the 
It  middle-management  level, 
is  a  new  approach  to  solv- 
iblem. 

That,  of  course,  some- 
ipens  anyway. 

ill  my  friend  from  Idaho,  I 
other  Senators  discuss,  in 
this  bill  and  an  earlier  bill, 
bHity  of  making  some 
ere  and  there  in  our  various 
irograms,  food  stamps,  and 
ve  encouraged  them  not  to 
do  that  ion  legislation  tliat  does  not 
bear  resemblance  to  that  particular 
field.  I  understand  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  who  was  a  par- 
ticular problem  in  his  own  State  and  is 
looking  for  a  vehicle  to  take  the  legis- 
lation. 

I  hope!  he  understands  also  my  con- 
cerns as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
our  not  having  had  hearings  on  this, 
the  food  stamp  legislation  having 
taken  months  and  months  and  months 
to  mark  jup,  with  the  conference  com- 
mittees and  all,  coming  about  as  a 
series  o|  compromises  between  both 
parties  and  people  of  varying  ideolo- 
gies wittun  the  parties.  I  tiave  general- 
ly resisted  opening  this  unless  we  have 
had  a  hearing  on  the  matter  and  have 
had  expressions  of  support  from  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
subcomi4ittee  with  oversight. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  might  be 
willing,  and  I  think  he  has  raised  a 
valid  point  on  this  situation,  to  with- 
hold his!  amendment  at  this  time  and 
let  me  sjsk  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Nutrition  Subcommit- 
tee to  l^k  into  this  matter,  having 
hearings,  formal  or  informal,  whatever 
works  best,  and  then  give  a  recommen- 
dation bftck  to  me.  That  would  be  Sen- 
ator HaBkih  and  Senator  Dole.  Let 
them  give  a  recommendation  back.  We 
are  going  to  have  several  other  vehi- 
cles conwig  up  in  the  very  near  future. 
If  the^can  work  out  something  that 
appears  [to  make  sense  and  is  accepta- 
ble, supiported  by  the  subcommittee 
with  kind  of  bipartisan  support  as  Is 
in  that  subcommittee,  then 
.  on  another  vehicle. 

I  appreciate  that.  Does 
have  an  idea  in  mind  of 
!  might  be  available? 

If  they  take  as  long  as 
this  vehicle  has,  the  chairman  may  be 
a  little  bit  hesitant  to  open  the  garage 
door. 


The  reconciliation  bill  is  craning 
sotm,  which  will  have  an  agricultural 
component  within  it 

Mr.  SYMMS.  So  the  reconciliation 
bill  might  be  the  next  (vportunity. 

I  want  to  cooperate  with  the  chair- 
man. I  imdentand  I  have  dropped  this 
on  him  rather  fast 

I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho.  He  is  a  Joint  sponsor  of 
this  amendment.  Maybe  we  can  tem- 
porarily lay  this  aside.  It  is  the  wish  of 
this  Senator  to  cooperate  with  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  has  been 
cooperating. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  My  problem  is  when 
this  does  go  into  effect,  there  has  to  be 
some  lead  time  for  preparation.  We 
would  like  to  either  know  what  it  is 
going  to  be  or  not  going  to  be. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  My  concern  is  the  vol- 
untary nature  of  the  remedy  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  seeks,  which  is  another 
reason  for  going  to  the  subcommittee. 
It  is  possible  they  can  work  this  out 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
administratively.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  have  the  amendment  temporarily 
laid  aside,  of  course,  that  could  be 
done. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  an 
amendment  which  may  well  come  up. 

Again,  I  would  hope  that  we  might 
dispose  of  it  one  way  or  another  before 
too  long  because,  again,  if  it  is  possible 
to  reach  final  disposition  today,  we 
wilL 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Can  the  Senator  Just 
give  me  a  few  moments?  I  would  sug- 
gest we  temporarily  set  the  amend- 
ment aside,  if  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  ready  to  proceed.  I  can  then 
consult  with  my  senior  colleague  and 
be  ready  to  work  out  an  arrangement 
with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  be 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
risk  of  sounding  overly  repetitious,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  I  have  been  on  the  floor,  with  the 
exception  of  maybe  10  minutes,  since 
midmoming.  and  Senators  who  have 
had  amendments,  who  have  come  over 
here,  have  been  very  good:  they  have 
met  with  us;  their  staffs  have  worked 
with  us;  we  liave  woriied  out  agree- 
ments. A  number  of  amendments  have 


been  accepted  by  agreement  usually 
after  changes  that  were  proposed 
either  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  or  by  myself  or  by  the 
authors  of  the  ammdments.  We  have 
cleared  a  lot  of  amendments.  We  still 
have  a  number  of  amendments  poten- 
tially pending.  This  is  my  13th  year  in 
the  Senate,  my  13th  year  in  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and  I 
too  have  been  in  the  position  of  some 
Senators  where  you  want  to  hold  your 
amendment  and  see  how  the  other 
person's  amendment  goes.  If  the  other 
person's  amendment  passes,  it  prob- 
ably takes  care  of  your  problem.  If  it 
does  not  pass,  then  you  want  that 
second  bite  of  the  apple  by  going  with 
your  own  amendment. 

That  is  fine.  But  we  also  have  a  bill 
which  could  easily  be  completed  in  the 
space  of  a  couple  hours  or  could  go  on 
long  enough  for  us  all  to  make  a 
career  out  of  it.  I  prefer  the  former, 
particularly  because  this  is  not  the 
farm  bill  of  1087.  This  is  emergency 
legislation.  We  have  a  lot  of  people  out 
there  who  are  getting  a  little  bit  des- 
perate as  they  look  at  their  checking 
accoimts  and  they  look  at  their  plans 
for  the  year  and  they  look  at  in  some 
instances  franldy  their  whole  life  and 
their  livelihood  and  their  farm  in  the 
balance.  We  kind  of  nudge  each  other 
a  little  bit  back  and  forth  here,  but  in 
fact,  this  legislation  is  aimed  to  keep 
some  good  farmers  on  the  land  and  for 
them  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  It 
is  not  Just  a  matter  of  whether  we 
finish  today  or  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day.  But  the  longer  the  bill  sits  out 
here,  the  more  there  will  be  amend- 
ments that  come  up  and  many,  I  tell 
my  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I 
will  have  to  oppose.  Even  though  some 
of  them  are  pieces  of  legidation  that  I 
like,  I  will  still  have  to  oppose  them  on 
this  bill.  So  again,  Mr.  President  I 
urge  Senators,  if  they  have  amend- 
ments, bring  them  forward.  We  are 
ready  to  do  business.  We  are  still  in  a 
good,  open  frame  of  mind,  friendly  at- 
titude. Take  it  whUe  it  lasts. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  we  had  a 
rollcall  vote  about  3  hours  ago,  and 
there  were  96  Senators  here  on  that 
rollcall  vote.  Now  there  may  be  even 
more  Senators  present.  This  is  a  bill 
that  has  been  on  the  calendar  for  over 
a  month.  It  was  reported  on  March  19. 
The  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
says  this  Is  an  emergency  bill.  I 
wonder  why  Senators  cannot  come  to 
the  floor  and  call  up  their  amend- 
ments. I  see  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Borbh;  I  see  one,  two  amendments  by 
Mr.  BoscHWiTz;  one,  two  amendments 
by  Mr.  Cochbah;  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Symms;  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
WntTH;  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Cohbao; 
two  amendments  by  Messrs.  Dolb  and 
Grasslxt;  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Do- 


mnci;  and  an  amendment  by  Mr. 

HlLMS. 

These  are  amendments  we  know 
about. 

Today  Is  Wednesday,  and  we  do  have 
other  business  to  transact  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  come  to  the  floor  and 
call  up  amendments.  This  would  be  an 
excellent  time  for  a  Senator  to  rise  at 
his  desk  and  call  up  his  amendmoit 
and  have  some  debate  on  it  and  vote 
on  it 

So,  Mr.  President  I  am  going  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  it 
will  be  a  live  quorum.  It  is  the  only 
way  I  know  to  get  the  attention  of 
Senators.  It  may  not  work,  tnit  at  least 
Senators  will  come,  and  maybe  we  can 
find  out  what  remaining  amendments 
there  are. 

Hopefully,  we  could  reach  some  kind 
of  agreement  that  would  set  a  time  for 
final  passage  of  this  bill.  So,  in  order 
to  get  Senators  to  the  floor  and  hope- 
fully expedite  action  on  this  measure, 
and  perhaps  get  a  time  agreement  on 
It,  I  reluctantly  suggest  the  absoice  of 
a  quorum.  This  will  be  a  live  quorum, 
and  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  in  con- 
nection with  asking  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 


The 


QUORXTM  CALL 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derii  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 


[Quorum  Vote  No.  14] 

Duchle  MdetMr 

Leahy  Symmi 

Kames 


BoachwttB 

Byrd 

Conrad 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quonun  is  not  present. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  names  of  the 
absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  Instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  seconcL 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  derii  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BioxH]  is  necessarily  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senate 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Srsmns]  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassx- 
BAUM 1  is  necessarily  absent 


92S0 


CONG 


Hie   FREBIDINO    OFFICER    (Ms. 
MonnjKZ).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
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we    going    to    have    votes    on 

Now  is  the  time  to  have  the 
.-^  __*  .....1^..  »<.  w>  I..  ist-A 


would   suggest    1    or    1:30    tomorrow 
af  temooaon  this  bill. 
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Mr.  SYMMS. 
wiU  yield? 


If  the  majority  leader 


Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  be  happy  to       Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield, 
accept  that  time  limitation.  My  prob-       Mr.   LEAHY.   Madam   President.   I 


1ai 


la    .QAnttfrkr    T>« 


9230 


CONG 


Tlie  PRCBIDINO  OFFICER  (Ms. 
IfXKOUKi).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
ton  in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  reauSt  was  announced— yeas  86, 
nayi  11.  as  follows: 

[RcdlcaU  Vote  Mo.  78  Led 
TEAS-86 

Metaenteum 

Mi>i.l«lrl 

ICttcbeU 
Mornihan 
Hunn 
OnMley  Paekwood 

BvUn  Pen 

Hatch  PnHler 

HaUIeld  Pnrar 

Hedit  Reid 

Beflin  '  lUegle 

Rockefeller 
Roth 
Rudman 
Sanford 
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Anutronc 


Oara 

OteBD 

Oore 


Chllea 
Ooehian 


BolUiWi 

HiiiiHiiirey 

laoajre 


D-Aaaato 
Dantath 


DeCondiil 
DUon 
Oodd 
Dole 


KAtry 
lAotoibert 
Leahy 
Leiin 


^Kvcnbetvcr 

■eod 

Voffd 


Ctaafee 


HeCaIn 
MoChire 
ICeCaaneU 
Mdeher 

NAYS-11 
MurkiMnkl 


Prosmire 
Qnayle 


Shelby 

Simon 

Stanpaon 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Syrnms 

Ttaunnond 

Trtble 

Warner 

Wlrth 


Wallop 

Welcker 

WUaon 


NOT  VOTING— S 

Stennia 


BIden 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  If 
there  are  no  other  Senators  wishing  to 
vote,  we  have  80  yeas  and  11  nays.  The 
motion  to  Instruct  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  is  agreed  to  and  a  quorum  is 
inesent. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  May 
we  liave  order  in  the  Senate,  please? 
The  majority  leader  is  right.  Will  the 
Senators  in  the  middle  aisle  please  sus- 
pend their  comments?  WHl  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  and  the  Senator 
from  Michiipm  confer  elsewhere? 


FARM  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
tliank  you.  As  all  Senators  will  note, 
there  are  several  amendments  that  are 
known  and  are  identified  and  the  Sen- 
ators who  are  authors  of  those  amend- 
ments are  present.  Ninety-seven  Sena- 
tors voted. 

We  are  not  making  a  great  deal  of 
progress.  Today  is  Wednesday,  the 
midday  of  the  week.  We  were  not  in 
Monday,  so  It  may  seem  like  Tuesday, 
as  It  has  seemed  to  me  a  part  of  the 
day.  But  we  only  have  tomorrow  and 
Ftlday. 

Now.  there  wQl  be  a  good  many  Sen- 
ators who  wm  be  asking  the  question: 


we  going  to  have  votes  on 
Friday?"  Now  is  the  time  to  have  the 
votte.  We  are  not  going  to  be  in  late 
tomght.  I  do  not  want  to  go  beyond 
6:3d~and  I  do  not  intend  to  go  late 
except  in  an  emergency.  So  we  are  not 
goiiig  to  go  until  10  o'clock  tonight  so 
we^nlsh  up  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
and  go  out  for  the  week.  We  are  going 
to  be  in  today  until  about  6:30,  If  there 
are  enough  votes  to  keep  us  here  imtil 
th^,  or  enough  amendments. 

Then  tomorrow  we  will  be  back  on 
thelblll.  We  will  still  be  on  the  bill 
Friday  if  we  do  not  finish  tomorrow, 
anqif  we  do  finish  tomorrow  we  have 
ple»ty  of  other  work  to  do. 

S0  I  ask  Senators  if  they  would  be 
wUHng  now  to  enter  into  a  time  agree- 
ment as  to  a  final  vote  at  a  certain 
hour  on  tomorrow,  or  if  in  the  alterna- 
tive they  would  be  willing  to  enter  into 
time  agreements  on  the  amendments 
that  are  listed,  and  if  there  are  any 
lown  amendments  we  would  like 
^ave  time  agreements  on  them  too. 
>th  managers  of  the  bill  have  been 
tul  at  their  posts  all  morning,  and 
the  afternoon.  We  have  not 
very  many  amendments  acted  on. 
many  Senators  have  been  interest- 
debating  the  amendments, 
ivlng  said  that.  I  wonder  if  any- 
has  a  suggestion  as  to  what  time 
it  shoot  for  a  final  vote  on  the 
matter. 
LEAHT.  Madam  President,  if 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  without 

his  r^ht  to  the  floor 

BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  LEIAHY.  Madam  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  said 
he  jwants  us  to  go  out  aroimd  6:30  to- 
night. Frankly,  it  has  been  like  pulling 
teeth  getting  as  many  amendments  as 
we  have.  I  would  be  happy  to  agree  to 
final  passage  on  the  measure  at  6:15 
this  evening,  if  that  is  agreeable  to  ev- 
ermody  else. 

If  there  are  others  who  feel  they 
hate  amendments  and  that  would  give 
thetn  time,  then  I  would  suggest  a  rel- 
atively early  time  tomorrow,  say  1 
o'oock  or  1:30  tomorrow  so  that  the 
leaner  would  have  the  option  then  of 
briiiglng  up  other  legislation,  and  give 
those  who  have  to  make  airplane  res- 
ervfitlons,  for  whatever  time  they 
leave  on  the  weekend  to  go  back  to 
their  States,  some  idea  when  they  are 
gomg. 

Mr.  BYRD.  When?  Did  the  Senator 
sa]>  tomorrow? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  No— this  bill,  so  they 
know  the  next  bill,  and  so  they  know 
how  much  time  it  will  take.  I  would 
no  suggest  by  any  means  that  we 
lea  ire  Washington  at  the  most  beauti- 
ful time  in  the  year,  and  that  early  in 
th(  year  on  Thursday. 

I  iut  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
ag  ee  to  final  passage  at  6:15  today.  If 
thi  X  is  not  adequate  time  for  Members 
wqo  may  have  other  votes,  then  I 
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would   suggest    1    or 
af  temo<yi  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ETYRD.  I  see  11  amendments 
listed  on  here. 

Could  we  agree  to  have  a  half  hour 
on  each  amendment?  That  would  be  5 
hours  and  30  minutes;  and.  therefore, 
coining  in,  starting  on  the  measure  at 
10  o'clodL  tomorrow,  and  have  a  final 
vote  at]  3  o'clock  or  3:30  tomorrow 
with  30  minutes  on  each 
int. 

lASCHLE.  Will  the  majority 
leld? 

I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Unfortunately,  I  do 
idment  in  that  regard. 
May  we  have  order, 

Ident?         

IIDING   OFFICER.   Does 
itor  from  South  Dakota  wish 
I?  Whose  time  Is  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  seeking? 

Mr.  BVRD.  I  have  the  floor.  I  yield- 
ed to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  f  6r  yielding. 

I  have  an  amendment.  If  we  are  pre- 
pared to  allocate  this  time,  prior  to 
the  tim^  we  make  any  arrangement  I 
would  like  to  accommodate  my  need  to 
offer  that  amendment  at  some  point. 
We  may  be  ready  this  afternoon,  but 
at  any  time  I  would  like  to  add  my 
name  tq  the  list. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  Senator  iden- 
tify his  amendment,  and  would  he  be 
agreeaUe  to  a  time  limit? 

Mr.  IjASCHLE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
agree  to  a  time  limit.  My  guess  is  we 
could  dispose  of  the  amendment 
within  ^5  minutes. 

Mr.  HYRD.  Would  it  require  a  roll- 
call  voU? 

Mr.  pASCHLE.  I  would  think  not. 
We  are  working  with  the  committee 
and  rai^king  member  at  this  time.  As 
soon  asi  we  work  out  the  final  details 
of  it,  I  Jdoubt  very  much  it  would  re- 
quire aroUcall. 

Mr.  HYRD.  Does  the  manager  know 
of  other  amendments?  Could  we  get 
an    agrleement    on    the    amendments 

now?  

Mr.  £  ASCHLE.  As  I  said,  if  the  ma- 
jority 1(  sader  will  yield  further,  we  are 
stUl  working  out  some  of  the  technical 
aspects  with  regard  to  administration 
of  the  ^endment  which  should  be  re- 
solved momentarily.  I  am  not  sure  if  I 
can  ask  the  ranking  member  to  ap- 
prove m  the  amendment  at  this  time. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Senatof.  I  thank  him  for  his  wllllng- 
nelts  to<  call  up  the  amendment  today, 
and  to  berhaps  have  a  time  agreement 
on  it. 

Is  there  another  Senator  who  will 
call  up  an  amendment  this  afternoon? 
I  see  on  the  list,  and  I  hesitate  to 
read  the  names  of  the  Senators  who 
have  ainendments  but  I  see  most  of 
the  Seiiators  on  the  floor  who  have 
amend]  aents. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  majority  leader 
wlU  yield? 

Blr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Blr.  SYMMS.  I  have  an  amendment 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  is  temporarily  laid  aside, 
that  we  believe,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
Senators  Lugar,  Dole,  and  Harkin,  we 
have  about  arrived  at  a  colloquy  that 
will  be  able  to  solve  our  problem.  We 
would  not  have  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment. So  I  think  we  are  getting  close 
on  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BOREN.  WUl  the  leader  yield?  I 
have  an  amendment  I  believe  on  the 
list  with  regard  to  cotton  qualities 
that  has  been  impacted  by  the  floods 
principaUy  in  Oldahoma  and  Texas. 
This  amendment  is  offered  with  Sena- 
tor BENTsni  and  others.  We  are  nego- 
tiating now. 

I  understand  from  the  chairman 
that  he  might  be  willing  to  accept 
that.  The  ranldng  minority  member 
has  l>een  looking  at  it.  I  understand 
the  Budget  Committee  does  not  have  a 
problem  with  it  because  it  is  an  au- 
thorization with  a  cap  that  would  have 
to  be  subject  stiU  to  prior  appropria- 
tion. But  I  would  offer  that  tonight  if 
the  ranl^ing  minority  member  has  no 
problem  with  it.  If  not,  I  would  be 
happy  to  accept  a  time  limitation  on  it 
of  30  minutes  to  offer  it  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

I  would  say,  again,  Mr.  Leader,  that 
is  an  authorization  only  with  a  cap 
which  would  allow  treatment  for 
cotton,  the  same  treatment  that  has 
been  received  administratively  by 
other  products,  and  it  would  require  a 
prior  appropriation  that  would  not  be 
appropriating  in  this  particular  bill. 
We  would  have  to  have  an  appropria- 
tion later. 

I  understand  the  Budget  Committed 
has  not  lodged  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Let  me  simply  ask  a 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Is  it  a  question  of  a  time  limit?  I  apolo- 
gize for  losing  track  of  the  floor  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
offer  it  immediately  if  it  were  agree- 
able to  the  ranking  minority  member. 
I  imderstand  the  chairman  has  no  ob- 
jection. Otherwise,  I  would  be  glad  to 
take  30  minutes  tomorrow  if  it  is  going 
to  require  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  it.  If  the  Senator 
wished  to  offer  it,  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  Senators  be 
willing  to  enter  into  a  time  agreement 
on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  if  we 
are  going  to  go  to  a  time  agreement, 
there  is  some  question  about  it  being 
accepted,  I  would  recommend  30  min- 
utes evenly  divided  because  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  more  than  1  minute 
myself  anyway. 


Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
accept  that  time  limitation.  My  prob- 
lem is  Senator  Bmrscif  is  the  princi- 
pal cosponsor,  and  is  unable  to  be  here 
now.  If  it  is  going  to  demand  a  rollcall 
vote,  I  would  prefer  to  take  a  30- 
minute  time  limitation  tomorrow.  He 
has  indicated  to  me  he  wished  to  delay 
until  tomorrow  if  we  were  going  to 
have  a  rollcall  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  do 
not  say  this  disrespectfully  to  my 
friend.  Our  problem  is  all  these  Sena- 
tors want  to  wait  until  tomorrow.  I  can 
understand.  I  say  that  in  a  qjirit  of 
friendship  and  understanding.  I  am 
not  saying  it  critically  of  the  Senator. 

Is  there  a  Senator  who  will  call  up 
an  amendment  this  afternoon? 

May  I  ask  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Republican  leader,  who  has  been 
on  his  feet  and  has  been  seeldng  recog- 
nition, who  may  wish  to  respond  to 
the  need  for  help.  I  throw  that  out  at 
this  moment,  and  he  has  never  failed 
in  any  of  my  dire  extremities  to  offer 
the  helping  hand. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield,  I  have  been  visiting  with  the 
distingtiished  Republican  leader  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  Senator 
LcGAR.  He  is  ready  to  vote  right  now. 
He  is  prepared  to  vote  now.  But  there 
are  some  outstanding  amendments.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
may  have  an  amendment.  I  Imow  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  have  an 
amendment.  These  would  be  rather 
major  amendments.  I  am  not  certain 
how  long  they  will  take. 

In  addition,  there  is  some  work  in 
trying  to  coordinate  some  of  the 
amendments  and  maybe  avoid  some  of 
the  major  amendments.  In  that  regard 
there  may  be  a  couple  of  study  amend- 
ments which  I  think  could  be  adopted. 
AU  that  might  obviate  the  need  for  a 
long  debate.  So  even  though  the  time 
is  sort  of  frittered  away  today,  we  have 
made  some  progress  at  least  in  a 
couple  of  areas  that  might  have  taken 
3  or  4  hours  on  the  floor  that  now 
might  take  4  or  5  minutes. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  we  are 
certainly  trying  to  cooperate.  We 
know  the  urgency,  first  of  all,  to  get 
the  bill  passed;  second,  to  move  on  to 
other  biisiness. 

So  if  we  can  check  on  this  side  and 
get  time  agreements  on  any  remaining 
amendments,  maybe  after  we  dispose 
of  the  Boren  amendment  we  would  be 
in  a  position  to  give  that  list  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  or  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Republican  leader  for  his 
helpfulness.  I  think  it  is  very  worth- 
while. In  the  meantime,  can  we  have 
another  amendment  while  the  day  is 
relatively  young? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
to  me  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader? 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President.  I 
might  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas,  does  he  think  it  would 
be  possible  for  us  to  reach  even  a  time 
certain  to  complete  the  bill?  I  want  to 
agree  very  strongly  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tran«n«  said 
earlier,  that  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
negotiations  going  on.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  and  I, 
between  votes  or  quorum  calls,  have 
met  with  most  of  the  Senators  who 
have  amendments.  We  have  worked 
out  several  of  them.  Some  have  been 
held  off.  Others  have  been  taken  care 
of  based  on  a  letter  from  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculttire,  for  example. 
Others  have  been  modified  where  we 
have  accepted  them  and  saved  hours 
of  debate.  So  the  time  has  been  well 
utilized. 

We  could  probably  utilize  it  better  if 
we  know  at  some  point  it  all  comes  to 
a  halt. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  think  that  might  be  possible, 
to  reach  a  time  for  a  final  vote? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  say  it  is  possible. 
We  might  be  able  to  reach  that  time  in 
the  next  30  minutes.  I  understand 
there  might  be  amendments  on  soy- 
beans, on  advance  deficiency  payments 
for  com  and  feed  grains,  and  then  the 
so-called  decoupling  amendment  I  im- 
derstand may  not  be  offered.  That 
may  save  some  time.  There  are  still  a 
few  of  those  major  amendments  float- 
ing around. 

As  I  imderstand,  they  have  some 
cost  and  will  be  opposed  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill.  I  have  indicated  to 
those  where  I  am  involved  if,  in  fact, 
the  amendments  are  going  to  be  op- 
posed by  the  managers,  and  I  do  not 
fault  them  for  doing  that,  we  better 
make  certain  we  have  a  zero  cost.  The 
worst  thing  we  can  do  is  offer  an 
amendment  and  lose  it.  There  is  still 
some  negotiating  room  with  the  ad- 
ministration. The  administration  can 
do  some  of  these  things  on  legislation. 
If  we  offer  an  amendment  to  force  an 
action  by  the  administration  and  we 
lose,  then  it  takes  all  the  pressure  off 
the  administrative  side.  So  we  are,  I 
think,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  trying 
to  work  out  bipartisan  amendments. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  yield  furUier,  if  I 
might  add,  in  support  of  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  said, 
it  is  my  intention,  certainly,  to  oppose 
amendments  that  are  going  to  add 
substantial  cost  to  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  also  know  that  there  are  a  number 
of  issues  where  people  want  to  pare 
down  and  perhi^is  reshape.  There  are 
things  that  can  be  done  administra- 
tively. I  have  told  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  I  am  willing  to 
work  with  them,  and  utilize  my  own 
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food  otfloea.  tot  irtiatevw  they  are 
vorth.  to  eneoorace  the  Secretary  of 
Asrieutture  to  do  that. 

lIMt  of  ttaeae  amendments  ralae 
■uea  wbltki  should  be  ad- 
Mone  of  them  can  be  ad- 
1  to  the  extent  that  many  of  the 
want  because  of  cost  But 
thete  are  adminMratiTe  ways  open  to 
us  within  the  budtet.  I  am  glad  to 
woik  on  that. 

Thait  stin  brtngs  us  ba^  to  the  final 
points:  flnt,  can  we  reach  an  amend- 
ment tonight?  If  we  have  some  that 
have  to  be  voted  on.  is  there  one  that 
can  be  voted  on  toni^t?  If  not.  I 
would  urge  leaders,  if  it  is  possible,  to 
tmidi  an  agreement  to  vote  on  final 
passage  no  later  than  3  o'clock. 

Let  us  try  to  find  the  ability  to  vote 
no  later  than  4  o'eiodc  tomorrow,  if  we 
can  reach  that. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  a  matter.  Does  the  Senator  from 
lUnneaota  antirtrnt^  asking  for  a  roll- 
caU  vote  on  his  amendment  today?  I 
raise  the  second  point  because  I  know 
there  are  Senators  who  have  other 
cnnmltments  around  town.  If  they 
can  be  given  sixne  idea  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  wiU  be  other  rollcall 
votes,  it  will  be  helpfuL 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  does  not  anticipate 
asking  for  a  rollcall  vote  today. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  If  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma, would  he  be  anticipating  asking 
for  a  rollcall  vote  today? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  say  we  are 
trying  to  work  out  the  amendment  to 
avoid  a  roUcall  vote.  If  not.  we  would 
have  to  have  a  roUcaU.  I  would  hope  to 
do  that  tomorrow,  after  seeing  if  we 
can  work  it  out.  I  would  be  ham>y.  if 
we  do  not  woA  it  out,  to  bring  it  up 
when  we  start  out  on  the  bUl  tomor- 


Mr.  IiBAHT.  It  is  my  understanding 
if  we  can  woik  out  one  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable, we  will  do  it  today,  and  oth- 
etwise  we  will  do  it  with  a  roUcall  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  BORSN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  do  not  want  to  seek 
the  prerogative  of  those  who  are  in 
better  ooi^rol  of  the  Senate  than  I, 
but  I  would  miMptet  a  number  of  Sena- 
tes will  ask  me  what  will  happen.  I 
think  there  is  a  good  possibility  we  can 
reach  a  time  certain  for  final  passage. 
We  are  going  to  take  some  other 
amendmmts  tonight  We  will  take 
care  of  a  couple  of  things  and  perhi4)s 
lay  down  an  amendment  tonight,  but  I 
do  not  anticipate  further  rollcall  votes 
tonight  on  this  bilL  I  say  that  to  those 
who  have  been  asking  questions. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


■RO.  IM 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President, 
what  is  the  pending  legislative  situa- 
tion? 


FRESIDINO  OJVICEU.  Regu- 
l8  the  Senator's  amendment, 
has  beoi  temporarily  set  aside. 
SYMMS.  I  ask  for  regular  order. 
ie  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Regu- 
Irder  Is  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator! from  Idaho. 

M^.  SYMBC8.  I  believe  I  can  enter 
intoi  a  colloquy  now  with  the  distin- 
gulaned  chairman. 

M  idam  President,  my  amendment  is 
now  pending,  but  I  think  we  have  ar- 
rive 1  at  a  point  where  I  am  hattpy  to 
yiel  I  to  the  chairman. 

M  -.  LEAHY.  Bladam  President,  the 
Food  Stamp  Act,  as  Senators  know, 
aUoiro  USDA  to  approve  experimental 
pflo^  projects  to  test  program  changes. 
No«,  as  I  said  earlier  today.  I  thought 
Senators  Snus'  proposal  should  be 
examined  more  closely,  we  had  not 
had  hearings  on  this  matter,  but  that 
I  til  ought  there  was  a  lot  of  merit  in 
whi  t  he  was  saying.  I  think  one  way  to 
hanile  it  is  to  reconmiend  that  the 
De^utment  of  Agriculture  examine  a 
proposal  from  the  State  of  Idaho  to 
conduct  a  pilot  project.  Such  a  project 
woijld  test  the  effectiveness  of  print- 
ing State  coupons  to  be  used  to  supple- 
ment Federal  coupons  to  pay  for  the 
State  sales  tax.  Now.  I  am  willing  to 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
recommending  that  the  De- 
lent  carefully  consider  a  proposal 
the  conduct  of  such  a  state- 
experiment  under  the  demonstra- 
project  authority  that  is  now  in 
Stamp  Act.  The  act.  as  Sena- 
know,  allows  the  waiver  of  any  re- 
QUifement  of  the  act  so  long  as  bene- 
fits are  not  reduced.  As  of  course  we 
discussed  earlier  today,  we  went  into 
the  whole  question  of  AFC  benefits 
and  everything  else  and  I  would  be 
hw>y  to  sign  such  a  letter  provided  it 
Is  nMuie  very  clear  if  we  are  going  to 
carfy  out  such  a  pilot  program,  it  be 
dome  for  the  particular  problem  of 
Ida|io  and  other  States  but  not  to 
lower  or  reduce  benefits. 

I  {would  be  happy  to  join  in  such  a 
lettfer.  I  am  sure  the  two  Senators 
from  Idaho  and  I  could  work  out  one 
thai  would  cover  such  language  and 
theti  send  that  on  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  strongly  recommend 
thai.  It  woiild  be  better  than  going 
forward  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gui  ihed  chairman.  I  jrield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

h  i.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pre  glared  to  cosign  the  letter  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Idaho, 
Senator  Hahkih,  the  distinguished 
chdrman  of  the  Nutrition  Subcommit- 
tee, and  the  Republican  leader.  Sena- 
tori  Dolx.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ef- 
f  or  »  of  today  have  led  to  an  excellent 
sol  ition  that  wlU  be  expedited  by  the 
US  3A.  All  of  us  are  pledged  to  work 
wil  1  Secretary  Lyng  to  try  to  bring 
rel  ef  from  this  problem.  I  believe,  as  a 
pn  ctical  matter,  it  wiU  weU  serve  the 
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Idaho  if  we  are  suooessfuL 
id  Join  in  support  of  what  v 
a  consensus  solution  to  the 
lendment  and  commend  the 
{for  his  persistence  and  his 
|>ry  attitude. 

Will  the  distinguished 
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withi 


.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Ma/iain  President.  I 
Join  with  the  distinguished 
rom  Indiana  and  the  distin- 
Senator  from  Vermont  and 
minority  leader.  Senator 
ffnrigrning  the  letter,  if  the 
desires.  I  have  talked  this 
the  distinguished  Sena- 
Idaho  and  the  problem  that 
they  halve  there  is  a  real  problem. 
Quite  frjmkly,  the  wproach  that  the 
Senators  are  taking  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  very  commonsense  approach  to  this 
problem,  so  I  am  very  supportive  of 
having  Itiis  kind  of  a  pilot  project  in 
Idaho.  lit  fact,  as  chairman  of  the  Nu- 
trition aubcommlttee,  I  am  anxious  to 
mcoiitor  It  to  see  how  it  goes.  In  fact,  it 
makes  so  much  sense  to  me.  It  is  some- 
thing we  might  want  to  see  used  in 
other  States  which  might  have  similar 
problems  of  a  sales  tax  nature.  So  I 
again  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  ahd  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
him  on  y. 

Mr.  S^MMS.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
and  my  senior  colleague  from  Idaho.  I 
have  taked  with  Senator  Dole.  He  is 
not  on  the  floor  but  he  has  agreed 
with  what  those  of  us  here  have  ar- 
rived at 

President.  I  ask  to  withdraw 
the  am^dment. 

The  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senatorjhas  that  right. 

Mr.  StMMS.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  ^llESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendn^ent  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SzlOCS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  I^IAHY.  Madam  President.  I 
have  been  advised  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  rollcaU  votes  are 
still  povible  and  I  do  not  want  to  in 
any  wa^  leave  the  impression  that 
they  would  not  be.  I  was  aware,  when  I 
made  my  earlier  statement,  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  we  would  have  had  a  roll- 
caU vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  had  it  not  been 
worked  put.  But  I  made  the  statement 
I  did  knowing  that  we  had  worked  out 
the  couoquy.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  tne  impression  that  any  Senator, 
of  coiu-se,  on  a  procedtiral  matter  or 
any  other  matter  could  not  seek  the 
yeas  an^  nays  and  move  for  a  rollcall 
this  ev^ing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distfnguished  manager  of  the  bUL 
I  thankjall  Senators  for  having  worked 
out  the  pending  Symms  amendment.  I 
hope  that  other  Senators  who  have 
amendments  will  be  prepared  to  call 
them  ui  >.  The  Senate  could  easily  work 


another  hour  today  without  straining 
itself  physicaUy  or  mentally.  I  hesitate 
to  ask  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  have 
Senators  come  back  to  the  floor,  but  I 
had  understood  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  to  say  there  would  be 
efforts  on  his  side— and  may  I  say 
there  will  be  efforts  on  this  side— to 
reach  time  agreements  on  amend- 
ments. Hopefully  we  can  get  some  of 
those  time  agreements  before  we  go 
out.  I  Just  want  to  express  the  hope 
that  these  two  managers  do  not  have 
to  sit  here  for  another  hour  without 
stimulati(m  of  having  an  amendment 
before  the  body.  They  are  entitled  to 
it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  am  wondering  if  there 
are  no  amendments,  why  can  we  not 
go  to  third  reading? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  yield,  it  is 
not  my  intention  at  this  moment  to  be 
attempting  to  tell  the  Chair  what  the 
responsibility  is,  but  I  am  merely  re- 
sponding to  the  question  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa.  It  Is  the 
Chair's  responsibility  to  put  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  If  no  Senator 
rises  and  seelcs  recognition.  That  is  not 
going  to  happen  today,  but  it  is  a 
thoughtful  observation.  Senators 
should  call  up  their  amendments. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  BCadam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  Just 
so  everybody  will  understand,  we  had 
at  the  beginning  of  this  debate,  partly 
because  we  were  working  out  a 
nxunber  of  compromises— in  fact,  we 
saved  the  Senate  I  believe  several  roll- 
calls  today  by  doing  that  and  we  prob- 
ably have  a  better  piece  of  legislation 
as  a  result,  but  all  commitments  have 
been  fulfilled  to  Senators.  Certainly 
we  will  be  back  on  this  bill.  It  would  be 
my  intention,  I  note  for  everybody, 
once  we  get  started  on  the  bill— I  un- 
derstand there  will  be  a  couple  Sena- 
tors who  will  raise  amendments.  I 
hope  they  would  come  to  the  floor  and 
start  offering  them  because  any  time 
there  is  no  amendment  i>endlng,  it  will 
be  my  intention  to  ask  the  Chair  to 
put  the  question  to  the  body. 

I  have  no  idea  what  time  the  distin- 
g\ilshed  leader  will  bring  us  in,  but 
once  we  are  on  the  bill  I  will  be  here 
and  I  will  be  ready  to  go.  If  there  is  an 
amendment,  we  will  vote  it  up  or  vote 
it  down.  Once  there  is  no  amendment 
pending,  I  will  certainly  ask  the  Chair 
to  do  what,  of  course,  the  rule  requires 
anyway,  to  put  the  question  to  go  to 
third  reading.  I  Just  want  everybody  to 
know,  that  is  all.  so  nobody  says  they 
are  surprised.  I  Just  want  them  to 
know. 


The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  note  that  we  have 
been  attempting  to  work  out  a  variety 
of  considerations  for  Senators  for  40 
minutes.  We  have  deftly,  thanks  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont's  manageri- 
al ability,  resolved  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  The  Presid- 
ing Officer  noted  that  there  were  sev- 
eral Senators  who  were  on  the  floor  at 
5  o'clock  who  said  they  had  amend- 
ments. The  Chair  would  like  to  know 
where  those  Senators  are  and  whether 
they  wish  to  offer  them  this  evening 
and  wonder  if  the  majority  leader  or 
the  ranking  minority  manager  on  this 
biU  would  like  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to 
call  the  Senators  to  see  if  they  would 
like  to  present  those  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mni4«m  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clertL  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

lit.  BOSCHWrrz.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, tomorrow  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  I  would  like  to  speak  about 
for  a  short  time  now.  My  amendment 
wiU  be  to  establish  a  marketing  loan 
on  soybeans. 

Soybeans  has  been  a  crop  that  has 
been  largely  outside  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram from  the  standpoint  of  not 
having  target  prices,  from  the  stand- 
point of  not  having  set-aside  acres. 
Historically,  it  has  had  a  loan  rate 
that  has  been  associated  with  and  at- 
tached to  the  maiket,  being  the  price 
of  75  percent  of  the  5-year  moving  av- 
erage of  the  market  price,  including 
the  top  and  bottom  years,  the  high 
year,  and  the  low  year. 

However,  the  historic  pattern  that 
existed  between  feed  grains  and  soy- 
beans has  been  broken.  Because  of  the 
lower  loan  rate  on  com  and  because  of 
the  use  of  certificates  which  have 
made  a  marketing  loan  really  the  rule 
with  respect  to  com,  the  price  of  com 
has  gone  down  quite  a  deaL  The  mar- 
keting of  com  has  improved  because 
of  it.  to  be  sore,  but  the  historic  rela- 
tionship between  the  price  of  com  and 
soybeans  has  been  breached. 

Historically,  soybeans  are  some- 
where between  2.2  and  2.4  times  the 
price  of  com.  But  with  the  present 
loan  rate,  the  price  of  beans  is  neces- 
sarily higher,  which  will  lead  to  more 
plantings  in  beans,  which  will  lead 
some  of  our  foreign  competitors  to  be 
more  inclined  to  plant  soj^beans;  and 
that,  of  course,  will  mean  that  we  will 
have  a  loss  of  market  share  worldwide. 

HlBtorically.  we  have  exported  well 
over  half  of  our  soybeans.  The  result 
wiU  be  that  the  plantings  of  soybeans 
will  be  increased  in  other  parts  of  the 


world  partlculatly  in  South 

and  the  result  of  that  ia  that  we  will 

begin  to  lose  our  industry. 

My  amendment  will  also  cover  sun- 
flowers, and  sunflowers  Indeed  have 
particular  problems  because  they  have 
not  lieen  in  any  kind  of  program  what- 
soever. 

The  result  is  that  due  to  the  decline 
of  loan  rates,  the  price  of  sunflowers 
has  come  down  precipitately  and  with- 
out any  support  at  all  and  faimen 
rather  than  losing  base  have  planted 
feedgrains  of  wheat,  with  the  result 
that  the  sunflower  seed  cn^  is  going 
down  too  much  in  acreage  that  the 
entire  industry  may  not  be  able  to  sur- 
vive, and  it  is  important  that  we  keep 
at  least  a  million  acres  of  sunflowers 
in  tillage,  planted  so  that  that  indus- 
try can  continue,  that  there  be  enough 
sunflowers  for  the  processing  industry 
and  also  enough  sunflowers  for  the 
consumers. 

But  the  basic  idea  that  soybeans  and 
sunflowers  must  now  be  brought  Into 
tandem  with  other  elements  with  the 
other  major  crops  of  the  farm  bUl  is  a 
very  Important  one.  If  we  are  not  to 
undermine  a  very  large  processing  in- 
dustry that  has  developed  around  soy- 
beans, we  indeed  must  make  soytieans 
competitive  in  this  country  so  that 
they  will  not  just  be  put  under  loan 
and  surrendered  to  the  Government. 
The  cost  to  the  Government  of  that 
Idnd  of  action  would  be  very  severe 
indeed. 

Furthermore,  soybeans,  Ma/iin 
President,  are  the  largest  cash  crop 
that  farmers  in  this  country  have  and 
it  is  important  that  that  be  protected; 
otherwise,  we  wiU  have  a  new  variety 
of  problems  on  the  farm.  One  cannot 
do  these  things  without  some  cost  so 
that  we  have  some  offsetting  revenues 
so  that  we  do  not  increase  the  deficit 
because  of  it. 

Soybeans  even  now  are  going  down 
in  planting  and  after  this  becomes 
more  widespread  and  before  more  of 
the  market  is  lost  we  want  to  arrest 
that  trend  and  we  want  to  bring  soy- 
beans, which  I  say  are  the  largest  cash 
crop  of  the  American  farmer,  into  bal- 
ance with  the  other  crops.  That  will  be 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 

The  amendment  will  establish  a 
$5.02  loan  on  soybeans,  and  it  wHl  be  a 
marketing  loan.  It  also  establishes  an 
8V^-cent  loan  on  sunflowers,  and  that, 
too,  will  be  a  marketing  loan,  so  that 
the  prices  will  not  be  set  by  the  Brasil- 
lans  and  the  Argentines  but  that  we 
will  be  in  a  ixMition  to  participate  in 
the  world  price  as  well  as  they.  Now 
they  can  come  in  Just  under  our  loan, 
which  is  quite  high  and  wtiich  is  at  a 
rate  that  will  encourage  than  to  plant 
soybeans,  and  the  result  of  that  will  be 
that  we  will  undermine  our  own  soy- 
bean processing  and  soybean  growing 
industries  which,  as  I  indicated  before. 
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the  larcest  cash  crop  that  f  armera 
have. 

So  this  Is  a  bm  that  will  have  about 
a  down  cosponson  already  and  I  will 
■ay  to  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  that  I  will  not  spend  too 
much  time  on  it  tommrow.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  how  long  some  of  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  speak  about  It.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  terribly  long. 

I  will  be  hawy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tioiM  that  they  may  have  at  this  time 
aad  if  none  I  will  wait  imtU  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota be  willing  to  agree  to  a  time 
agreement  oo  his  amendment  of,  say. 
40  minutes  evenly  divided? 

Mr.  BOSCHWnZ.  By  and  large.  I 
do  not  have  any  objection  to  that,  but 
I  have  about  a  dosen  cosponsors  now 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  long  they 
want  to  speak.  I  will  not  be  long  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  wonder  if  maybe  then 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
and  I  might  confer  briefly  in  the 
morning  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  and  see  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  reach  a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Sure. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  know  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  says  that  he  will 
speak  briefly  and  expedite  it  he  always 
does.  I  have  no  problem  with  that. 
The  reason  I  mention  that,  I  would 
like  to  have  our  colleagues  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  where  we  go  because 
if  this  turns  out  to  be  the  first  thing 
we  do  in  the  morning  and  one  side  is 
completed,  again  I  want  to  reiterate  if 
there  are  no  other  amendments  on  the 
floor  and  no  one  is  seeking  recognition 
we  are  going  to  try  to  go  on  to  third 
reading. 

So  the  main  reason  in  talking  about 
a  time  agreement  is  just  to  give  that 
kind  of  outside  parameter  warning  to 
our  colleagues.  But  I  will  wait  and 
confer  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  When  does  the 
distinguished  chairman  say  we  are 
going  to  come  in  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  going  to  be  up 
to  the  leadership,  but  I  will  l>e  pre- 
pared to  go  on  the  bill  the  minute 
morning  business  is  over.  I  do  not 
loiow.  I  do  not  believe  an  announce- 
ment has  been  made  what  time  we  are 
going  to  come  in.  Whatever  time  it  Is, 
we  will  be  willing  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  LIJOAR.  Madam  President,  will 
the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  will  ask  the  chairman 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota whether  it  might  be  possible  to 
settle  upon  90  minutes  equally  divided. 
That  would  be  a  much  more  generous 
period  of  time.  It  is  a  major  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  a  certain  90  min- 
utes debate  will  give  an  opportunity 
for  both  sides  to  be  heard  and  for  all 
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Senators  to  have  an  Idea  of  the  con- 
text of  the  debate  tomorrow  morning. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ,  I  will  be  agree- 
able to  a  90-minute  time  limit  equally 
divided  and  would  not  expect  to  use  it 
all. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  we  do  something  like 
that.  I  wonder  if  it  might  also  be  possi- 
ble to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  tonight  so  that  would  be 
peniing  business  in  the  morning.  Per- 
hapiwe  could  do  tills  so  to  protect  the 
Senator's  right.  I  do  not  know  if  we 
lay  It  before  the  Senate  tonight  we 
wlll3uddenly  use  up  the  90  minutes.  If 
we  flight  get  it  laid  before  the  Senate 
tonibht,  but  agree  that  the  90  minutes 
wotjd  be  90  minutes  for  tomorrow, 
iver  time  we  use  tonight  wUl  not 
off  that  90  minutes. 

BOSCHWITZ.    The    Senator 
Minnesota  wouJd  prefer  to  lay 
lendment  down  in  the  morning, 
ly. 
LEAHY.  The  Senator  has  that 

BOSCHWITZ.  And  I  think  I 
indicated  what  the  amendment 
will  be.  It  is  to  be  $5.02  marketing  loan 
on  soybeans  and  8V^  cents  on  sunflow- 
ers. I  We  will  do  it  In  the  morning  and 
we  will  do  so  expeditiously. 

Kfr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  for  a  question? 

at.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes,  the  Senator 
froqi  Minnesota  yields  to  the  Senator 
froih  Montana. 

Mk-.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  notice  that  in  the  de- 
>tion  of  the  amendment  the  distln- 
led  Senator  stated  the  loan  rate 
wottld  be  $5.07  for  the  1988  crop. 

Nlr.  BOSCHWITZ.  $5.02 

lir.  MELCHER.  $5.02.  Is  that  not  an 
lnca»Eise  of  approximately  52  cents  per 
buaiel  in  the  loan  rate,  or  is  it  more 
thatithat?  

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  The  loan  rate 
now  is  less  than  that  amount  the  Sen- 
ator just  stated.  The  1987  crop  returns 
to  the  1985  level,  which  has  been  re- 
duced both  by  the  Gramm-Rudman 
bUlIand  also  by  5  percent. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  What  is  the  1987 
loaii  rate  for  soybeans? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  It  has  not  been 

NIr.  MELCHER.  What  was  the  1986 
loan  rate  for  soybeans? 

Mr.   BOSCHWITZ.   The    1986  loan 
rate  was  $4.77  and  then  that  was  ad- 
Jus^d  4.3  percent  by  Gramm-Rudman. 
MELCHER.   So   it  is  approxi- 
ily  $4.58? 
BOSCHWITZ.  About,  yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  the  1986 
loan  rate.  The  Secretary  could  reduce 
that  5  percent,  could  he  not.  under 
present  authority,  the  1987  crop? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  So  if  you  use  that  5- 
percent  reduction,  we  might  be  talking 
ab^ut  a  loan  rate  for  soybeans  for  this 
ye4r  of  about  $4.35,  approximately? 
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Mr.  BpSCHWrrZ.  No,  you  would 
not  reduce  it  from  the  Gramm- 
Rudman'  level.  It  would  not  be  much 
different  than  this  year. 

Mr.  liOILCHER.  It  would  not  be 
much  different.  The  Gramm-Rudman 
would  fall  out. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Gramm-Rudman 
would  bquncebaclt. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  point  of  my 
questions  are  Just  what  does  this  add 
to  the  Treasury  outlay  and  to  soybean 
produced  income? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  WeU,  we  have  to 
use  CBO  numbers  for  that.  There  cer- 
tainly would  be  quite  a  debate  about 
whether  or  not  it  would  add  or  wheth- 
er it  would  Indeed  decline  outlays. 
From  the  standpoint  that  if  the  loan 
rate  is  iti  the  $4.50,  $4.60  frame,  that 
would  ehcourage  more  planting  else- 
th  the  result  that  there 
more  removals  and  more  sur- 
but  the  CBO  does  say  that 
cost  of  about  $1  billion. 
:HER.  How  much? 
HWrrZ.  About  $1  billion. 
HER.  $1  billion? 
SCHWrrz.  Yes.  which  we 
if fset  for. 

::hER.  Pardon  me? 
Mr.  BbSCHWrrZ.  which  we  have 
an  offset  for.  which  I  will  describe  in 

the  mor         

Mr.  MELCHER.  Then  your  amend- 
ment wlU^contain  that  offset. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor could^advise  me  what  that  offset  is. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Well,  the  offset 
will  be  the  sale  of  some  assets,  assets 
that  ha^e  to  do  with  rural  housing 

loans.     I         

Mr.  MJELCHER.  Sell  off  some  of  the 
paper,    i 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Rural  Develop- 
ment Itisurance  Fund  loans,  right; 
loans,  some  of  which  have  been  sold 

off  before. 

Mr.  MlEILCHER.  The  Senator  has  de- 
scril>ed,|I  think  accurately,  the  dispro- 
portionate pricing  in  foreign  and  world 
markets  as  compared  to  soybeans  and 
the  Senator  has  also,  I  believe,  accu- 
rately assessed  the  effect  of  the  lower 
prices  for  other  commodities  resulting 
in  soyl>4an8  accumulating  here  in  the 
United  States.  However,  the  Senator  is 
as  much  aware  as  I  tliat  there  have 
not  been  any  hearings  on  this  proposi- 
tion. 

OSCHWrrz.  There  have  not 
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JUEU.  Have  been  no  hear- 
;  year  on  this  proposal. 

CHWrrZ.  No.  WeU,  we  cer- 
^ave  discussed  this  in  various 
hearing^  that  have  occurred  before 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  Certainly, 
I  have  spoken  about  the  disproportion 
that  has  grown  between  feed  grains 
and  soybeans,  and  many  comments 
have  }aefea  made  before  the  committee 
by  various  members  of  the  agriculture 
commu  lity. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been 
most  generous  in  yielding  to  me.  I  Just 
want  to  conclude  by  sajring  that  I 
think  this  specific  matter  of  the  mar- 
keting loans  for  soybeans  indeed 
should  have  a  hearing  and  we  should 
let  everyl>ody,  pro  and  con,  have  their 
position  and  so  state  it  and  let  the 
record  show. 

I  think  it  is  a  little  bit  unfortunate 
to  be  finding  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
getting  ready  to  vote  on  a  major 
amendment  which  may  be  the  result  if 
we  had  hearings  on  the  specific  ques- 
tion and  might  be  what  the  committee 
would  like  to  do. 

But.  I  have  had  some  interest  in  the 
matter,  not  parochial,  not  parochial 
because  our  State  of  Montana  does  not 
produce  soyl>eans,  but  I  have  had  an 
interest  in  the  matter  of  what  happens 
to  soybeans  in  relationship  to  the 
world  price  of  com  and  the  world  price 
of  wheat  and  the  world  price  of  other 
commodities.  The  Senator  earlier 
spoke  about  the  relationship  between 
soybeans  and  sunflowers.  And  I  recog- 
nize that  relationship.  However,  sun- 
flowers are  a  rather  modest  crop  here 
in  the  United  States. 

But  When  the  amendment  is  present- 
ed to  the  whole  Senate  tomorrow,  we 
lack  the  advantage  of  having  gone 
through  the  hearing  procedure  and  al- 
lowing the  administration  to  make 
their  case.  They  already  have  that  dis- 
cretion to  Implement  the  marketing 
loans  for  the  soybeans  if  the  Secretary 
should  wish  to  do  so.  I  think  we  are  at 
a  disadvantage  at  this  particular  time 
for  consideration  of  the  amendment— 
and  the  debate  tomorrow  may  bring 
those  points  out— the  disadvantage 
that  exists  right  now  for  lack  of  more 
detailed  consideration  within  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  on  this 
subject. 

(Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Montana.  As  he  imows, 
there  is  presently  discretionary  au- 
thority in  the  1985  farm  bill  to  utilize 
the  marketing  loans  on  soybeans.  And 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  believe, 
has  even  said  that  he  would  like  to  do 
something  for  soybeans  because  he 
recognizes  the  relationship  between 
the  prices  of  not  only  oil  seeds  but  also 
feed  grains,  and  that  that  relationship 
has  been  breached. 

Furthermore.  I  would  say  that  the 
farm  bUl  has  utilized  marketing  loans, 
mandated  marketing  loans  in  a  couple 
of  cases,  rice  and  cotton,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  as  well  as  allowing  them 
discretionary  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary. And  so  that  there  has  indeed 
been  considerable  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  on  marketing 
loans  with  respect  to  soybeans  and  cer- 
tainly with  respect  to  other  crops. 

I  would  say  also  to  my  friend  from 
Montana  that  while  hearings  would  be 


nice,  time  is  also  of  the  essence.  And 
one  of  the  reasons  we  asked  that  this 
bill  be  brought  up  at  this  time,  and  we 
have  been  quite  insistent  that  the  bill 
be  brought  up  expeditiously,  is  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  major  soybean 
growing  areas  are  in  the  process  of 
planting  or  are  going  to  plant  pretty 
quicldy;  that  having  hearings  becomes 
academic,  or  makes  the  entire  consid- 
eration academic  with  respect  to  the 
1987  year,  and  that  hearings  I  think 
would  not  be  a  fruitful  endeavor  in 
this  regard. 

I  presume  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  some  sunflowers;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
we  have  had  sunflowers,  not  of  any 
consequence  in  acreage.  We  are  more 
likely  to  have  saf flower  in  Montana. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  What  has  hs^ 
pened  I  am  sure  to  Montana's  sunflow- 
er growers  is  that  they  have  reverted 
to  the  wheat  where  there  is  a  program 
because  the  sunflower  prices  have 
been  so  wealc  And  due  to  the  weak- 
ness in  the  other  crops,  and  without  a 
program  to  rely  upon,  your  sunflower 
growers  and  ours  as  well,  and  those  in 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  have, 
by  and  large,  shifted  to  other  crops. 
The  result  of  that  is  that  the  entire 
sunflower  processing  industry  is  about 
to  colli^?se,  and  people  who  have  ex- 
pansive Investments  in  processing  will 
lose  that. 

Quite  aside  from  that,  the  whole  in- 
frastructure of  the  sunflower  busi- 
ness—which is  certainly  good  for  our 
country,  particularly  because  of  the 
natiu%  of  sunflower  oil,  the  pure 
nature  of  it.  the  low-fat  nature  of  it 
that  I  Imow  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  so  familiar  with— and  the  in- 
dustry is  worth  preserving.  And  the 
cost  of  that  part  of  this  amendment  is 
quite  nominal. 

Mr.  President.  I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  other  point  that  ought  to  be 
made  in  relation  to  shifting  to  soy- 
beans. Soybeans  like  wheat  and  com 
are  available  for  export  in  a  number  of 
our  export  expansion  programs.  It  has 
been  apparent  to  me,  and  I  think  to 
others  in  the  Senate,  that  there  has 
l)een  a  lack  of  diligence  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  utilize  these 
export  enhancement  programs.  While 
one  of  the  programs  is  actually  called 
the  Export  Enhancement  Program.  I 
am  using  the  word  "enhancement"  in 
a  much  broader  term  than  the  state- 
ment I  just  made. 

We  have  a  rather  detailed  title  in 
the  1985  farm  bill  that  allowed  more 
discretion  and  more  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  AID 
missions  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  expand  our  exports  of  surplus 
commodities.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
there  has  not  been  a  more  diligent 


pursuit  of  those  programs  that  are 
available  since  1985. 

In  addition  to  the  broader  authori- 
ties granted  in  1985  in  the  farm  bill, 
we  passed  amendments  since  then  that 
further  augment  the  ability  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  utilize  our  surplus 
commodities  abroad. 

Soybeans  is  one  of  them  that  has 
been  accurately  described  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  and  is  one  of  the 
great  export  crops  of  the  United 
States.  And  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
pursued  diligently  to  expand  those  ex- 
ports abroad  utilizing  the  programs 
that  are  now  available  is  indeed  unfor- 
tunate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding  the 
floor,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  there  are  several 
teclinical  problems  with  several  of  the 
amendments  agreed  to  today,  I  believe 
that  has  the  effect  of  negating  the 
Intent  of  the  Senate.  I  prepared  two 
amendments  to  t^e  bill  to  solve  this 
problem.  I  wish  to  make  clear  the 
amendments  I  am  going  to  send  to  the 
desk  make  no  substantive  changes. 

AKxmaairr  no  ibt 

Mr.  LEAHY.  So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments niunbered  148,  151,  152,  and  153 
be  vitiated  and  the  following  two 
amendments  I  now  send  to  the  desk  lie 
considered  en  bloc  and  agreed  to.  I 
send  those  amendments  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  tMr.  LkahtI 
proposes  amendments  en  bloc  numbered 
157. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(1)  subsection  (&KSHBXU).  inserting  after 
"Immedlately  preceding  year"  the  foUowlng: 
"(or.  in  the  case  of  a  producer  of  sugar  beeta 
or  sugar  cane  who  did  not  plant  acreage  in 
the  Immediately  preceding  year  as  the 
result  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Great  West- 
em  Sugar  Company,  a  quantity  of  acreage 
determined  by  the  local  committee  estab- 
lished under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Consei^ 
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VM.C  tUMMir-. 
On  page  S.  ItM  g,  strike  out  "(ir  and 


undik'  section  m  of  the  Consolidated  Fann 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  UAC.  IMl) 
as  tneiesolt  of  a  natural  dlnster. 
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The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boaxifl. 
for  bimseU,  Mr.  Bnmni,  and  Mr.  Nicsixs, 
propoeat  an  amendment  numbered  158. 


vided.  for  those  farmers  who  suffered 
principally  in  the  States  of  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  from  the  floods  of  this  past 


.««  _..f«« 


gives  producers  of  cotton  whose  crop 
suffered  reductions  in  quality  until 
May  31.  1987.  to  file  their  appUcaUons 
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vatton  and  nraiwllf    AUoUnoit  Act   (16 

Ob  pwe  B.  llM  a.  itrike  out  "(ir  and 
liMrt  tai  Urn  ttaraor  "iXT. 

Ob  pace  S.  atriks  oat  Itnaa  13  thrauch  17 
aad  taart  iB  Uaa  thereoC  tlM  tellafvtaic: 

(S)  luiHlliii  bafon  ttie  parted  at  tbe  end 
o<  pangnph  (1)  a<  aubaactkn  (d)  tbe  fol- 
lovlv: ".  aaeapt  ttaat- 

"XA)  appUeatlaaa  tor  paymenta  with  re- 
mact  to  hay  and  atiaw  taferred  to  to  aubaec- 
tim  (eXl).  or  erapa  of  apidea  damaged  by 
fiawliw  aaiiat  be  fllad  on  or  before  the  date 
that  li  M  daya  after  the  date  of  enaetment 
of  the  Vtam  Dtaaater  Aaalatanoe  Act  of  1967; 


-KB)  appHeatlnna  for  paymenU  made  by 
pndneara  ihtinwiil  to  the  parenthetical  of 
■iiliiftinn  (aXtXBXU)  muat  be  filed  <m  or 
before  tbe  date  that  la  N  daya  after  the 
(Me  ol  cuetment  of  Fann  Dtaaater  Aariat- 
anoeAeto<urr.'*;and 

"(C)  appUaathina  for  paymenta  with  re- 
ipeet  to  procram  ornonprocram  cropa  pro- 
duced to  tbe  State  of  ICatoe  mnat  be  filed  on 
or  before  the  date  that  ta  7  daya  after  tbe 
date  of  f'MAHMMit  of  Fann  Diaaster  Aaslst- 
aoeeActof  1967.": 

On  page  S.  Une  M.  atrike  out  "(3)"  and 
ttmaX  to  lieu  thereof  "(4r. 

On  pace  6.  Une  10.  atrike  out  "(4)"  and 
inert  to  Hen  thereof  "(Sr. 

On  paie  6.  Une  9.  atrike  out  the  doaing 
quotation  marka  and  ";  and". 

On  page  6.  between  Unea  9  and  10.  inaert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(B)  With  reveet  to  loaaea  of  imigram  or 
nonprogiam  cropa  produced  to  tbe  State  of 


"(A)  paymenta  may  lie  made  to  producers 
only  to  tbe  extent  paymenta  under  thia  aec- 
tlOD  are  prorided  for  to  advance  to  an  ap- 
propriation  Act.  aa  authorind  under  section 
4  of  the  Farm  Diaaater  Aaalatanoe  Act  of 
Urr.and 

"(B)  tbe  total  amount  of  paymenta  made 
to  all  produceia  may  not  exceed 
$1,000,000.";  and 

On  page  1.  line  S.  atrike  out  "WINTER". 

Od  page  S.  Une  S.  atrike  out  "the  second 
aentenoe"  and  inaert  to  Ueu  therof  "sub- 
dauaea  (O)  and  (UI)". 

On  page  2.  atrike  out  Unes  8  through  19 
and  inaert  to  Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowing: 

O)  to  dauae  (U)— 

(A)  iiMertlng  "(I)"  after  the  dauae  desig- 


(B) 


(B)  inaerting  "subclauses  (D)  and  (in) 
and"  before  "clauaea  (ill)  and  (vU)";  and 

(C)  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  follow- 
ing new  aubdanaec 

"(11)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers of  winter  wheat  shall  not  be  subject  to 
tbe  50  percent  planting  requirement  and 
may  devote  all  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's 
19*7  wtoter  wheat  permitted  acreage  to  con- 
aervatlon  uaea  (or  other  uses  as  provided  to 
aubparagraph  (K))  under  tbe  program 
under  thia  subparagraph. 

"(IH)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers of  wheat  ahall  not  be  subject  to  the  50 
percent  planting  reoutrement,  and  may 
devote  aO  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's  1987 
vrtieat  pennlttcd  acreage  to  conaervation 
uaea  lot  other  uaea  aa  provided  to  subpara- 
graph (K))  under  the  program  under  this 
subparagraph,  if  the  producen  on  the  farm 
are.  during  the  normal  planting  aeaaon,  aub- 
Jeet  to  flooding  on  at  least  50  percent  of  Uie 
pfT^«^*t^  wheat  acreage  of  the  farm  as  the 
result  of  damage  to  a  levee  from  flooding 
that  occurred  to  1964  and  the  farm  is  locat- 
ed to  a  country  to  which  producen  are  ellgi- 
Ue   to   receive   rtisastw   emergency   loans 


midtr  section  Ml  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  llural  Development  Act  (7  UJB.C.  1961) 
aa  tb  e  reault  of  a  natural  diaaater. 

"(1  n  Effective  tat  the  1967  crop,  produc- 
era  a  n  a  farm  ahall  not  be  subject  to  the  60 
pere  nt  irianttog  requlreBient  and  may 
devo  »  all  or  any  portion  of  the  farm'a  1987 
wheit  pennltted  acreage  to  amaervatliHi 
useaKor  other  uaea  aa  provided  to  subpora- 
grapli  (K))  under  the  program  under  thia 
subp  iragraph  if  the  producers  on  the  fann 
are  i  revented  from  ptonting  auch  acreage,  if 
Intel  ded  for  wheat,  to  wheat  for  harveat  to 
1967  because  of  a  natural  disaster  to  1986 
and  be  farm  la  located  to  a  county  to  which 
pnxiioerB  were  eligible  to  receive  diaaater 
onefgoicy  loana  imder  aection  331  of  tbe 
Congolidatcd  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  <7  UAC.  1961)  as  a  result  of  such  disas- 
ter.'^ and 

OH  page  3.  line  25,  inaert  after  "1986"  the 
foUoMng:  "(todudlng  mtxlucers  on  a  fann 
whoiare.  during  the  normal  planting  season, 
subjfct  to  flooding  on  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  permitted  feed  grato  acreage  of  the 
fam  as  the  result  of  damage  to  a  levee  from 
flo«  tog  that  occurred  to  1966)". 

Oi  page  4.  between  Unes  10  and  11,  tosot 
the  1  ollowing  new  sections: 

OOTTOII  ACaXAGK  DIVKR8IOH 

Sa :.  4.  Effective  only  for  tbe  1987  crop  of 
upla  ad  cotton,  section  103AC(cXlXB)  of  the 
Agrlniltural  Act  of  1949  (7  UJ8.C.  1444- 
KcM  IXB))  la  amended— 
(i;  to  dauae  (i)- 

(Ai  inserting  ",  or  all  of  such  permitted 
acre  kge  (aa  provided  to  the  subclause  (11)  of 
dai^e  (ii))."  after  "permitted  upland  cotton 
I  of  the  farm  for  the  crop";  and 
to  subclause  (I),  inserting  "(or  all)" 
after  "such  portion"; 
(3)  to  clause  (U)— 

(A>  tosertlng  "(I)"  after  the  clause  desig- 
nation; 

(B^  inaerting  "subclause  (II)  and"  before 
"danae  (ill)";  and 
(Q  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
iw  subclause: 
Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
upland  cotton  shall  not  be  subject  to 
SO  percmt  planting  requirement,  and 
devote  aU  at  any  portion  of  the  farm's 
upland  cotton  permitted  acreage  to 
aa  uses  (or  other  uses  as  provided 
ih  (O))  under  the  program 
this  subparagraph,  if  the  producers 
e  farm  are.  during  the  normal  planting 
subject  to  flooding  on  at  least  50 
t   of    the    permitted    upland   cotton 
je  of  the  farm  as  the  result  of  damage 
levee  from  flooding  that  occurred  to 
and  the  farm  is  located  to  a  county  to 
whifch  producers  are  eligible  to  receive  disas- 
ter emergmcy  loans  under  section  321  of 
the, Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.&C.  1961)  as  the  result  of  a 
nawal  disaster.";  and 
cm  to  Clause  (iv>— 

(A)  inserting  "(or  all)"  after  "such  pro- 
tion";  and 

(B)  Inserting  "under  this  subparagraph" 
aft^  "subparagraph  (O))". 

I  RICK  ACaXAGK  BIVXaSIOH 

S*c.  5.  Effective  only  for  the  1987  crop  of 
rice  section  lOlAC(cXlKB)  of  the  Agricul- 
tiual  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441-1(CX1XB)) 
isitoended— 

(I)  to  dauae  (i)— 
(4)  inserting  ",  or  all  of  such  permitted 

acreage  (as  provided  to  the  subclause  (II)  of 
elapse  (11))."  after  "permitted  rice  acreage  of 
thd  farm  for  the  crop";  and 

(I I)  to  subclause  (I).  Inserting  "(or  all)" 
aftgr  "such  portion"; 


to 


on 


(3)  tod 

(A)  inai 

(B)  Inai 
"dauae  (t 

(C)add 

iMe(tt>- 

ting  "(I)"  after  the  dauae  dealg- 

ttog  "aubdatMe  (n)  and"  before 

)";and 

Bg  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

ingnewa 

"(D)  El 

era  of  rid 

bdauae: 

eettve  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 

abaU  not  be  subject  to  the  50  per- 

cent  planting  requirement,  and  may  devote 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's  1087  rice 
pennltted  acreage  to  conaervation  uses  (or 
other  use*  as  provided  to  subparagraph  (O)) 
under  the  program  under  this  sulvara- 
graph.  If  the  producen  on  the  farm  are. 
during  the  normal  planting  season,  subject 
to  floodink  on  at  least  50  percent  of  the  per- 
mitted riqe  acreage  of  the  farm  as  the  result 
of  damage  to  a  levee  from  flooding  that  oc- 
curred tojl986  and  the  farm  Is  located  to  a 
county  to  which  producen  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive disaster  emergency  loons  under  section 
331  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopmem  Act  (7  UJ3.C.  1961)  as  the  result 
of  a  nata^  diaaater.";  and 
(3)  to  diuise  (iv)— 

(A)  tossing  "(or  all)"  after  "such  por- 
tion"; and 

(B)  tosfrttog  "under  this  subparagraph" 
after  "subparagraph  (O))". 

On  page  4.  line  13.  strike  out  "4"  and 
insert  to  feu  thereof  "6". 

On  page  5.  Une  4,  strike  out  "5"  and  inaert 
to  Ueu  thereof  "7". 


OFFICER.  With- 
amendment   (No. 


on,   the 
to. 
BCr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amen<bnent  was  agreed  to. 

Bdr.  LIJOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  tw-  motion  on  the  table. 

The  Diotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  ^>. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
technic^  amendment  proposed  by 
SenatorfHsLMS  was  also  incorporated 
in  these]  amendments. 

Mr.  F^«sident.  I  yield  back  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta. I  mank  him  for  tiis  courtesy  in 
yieldindthe  floor. 

The  |*RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatorj  from  Vermont  has  technical 
changea 

Mr.  I4EAHT.  Yes.  we  have  now.  I 
want  to]  make  sure  we  considered  both 
the  amsndment  en  bl(K.  Am  I  correct 
In  undemanding  that? 

The  nlESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.' The  Senator's  understanding 
is  correct. 

Mr.  L£AHY.  That  takes  care  of  my 
technicAl  amendments. 

AMKRDlfXRT  no.  ISS 

(Purposs  To  ensure  equitable  treatment  of 
cotton  I  producen  suffering  losses  due  to 
drought,  excessive  heat,  floods,  hall,  or  ex- 
cessiveimoisture  to  1986) 
Mr.    BOIUEN.    Mr.    President,    on 

behalf   of   myself.   Senator  BDrrsni. 

and    Senator    Nicklks,    I    send    an 

amendiiient  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immedikte  consideration. 

The   PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  wpi  report. 
The  ikssistant  legislative  derk  read 

as  f olloWs: 


The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  CMr.  BoaxHl, 
for  himself,  Mr.  Bawtaaii.  and  >£r.  Nicnxs, 
propoeaa  an  amoidment  numbered  158. 

Mr.  BOREN.  lAx.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  <x>nsent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  f  oUowlng 
new  section: 

UrUUID  COTTOH  DISASTKR  PATHXNTS 

Sic.  6.  Section  S33(B)  of  the  Agriculture, 
Rural  Development,  and  Related  Agendes 
Appropriations  Act,  1987,  as  tocluded  to  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  Public  Laws  99-500  and  99- 
691,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(aXSXAXil)  a  new  sentence  as  foUows:  "To 
ensure  equitable  treatment  of  all  producen 
suffering  losses,  the  county  committee  es- 
tablished under  Section  8(b)  of  the  SoU 
Conaervatl(m  and  Domestic  AUotment  Act, 
to  accordance  with  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  make  adjustments  to 
the  actual  production  on  the  farm  of  the 
1986  upland  cotton  crop  to  reflect  any  re- 
duction in  the  quaUty  of  such  crop  caused 
by  drought,  excessive  heat,  floods,  hall,  or 
excessive  moisture  in  1986."; 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (dK2), 
as  amended  by  Section  5  of  this  Act,  a  new 
sentence  as  foUows:  "Applications  for  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  the  1080  crop  of 
upland  cotton  for  which  the  actual  produc- 
tion on  a  farm  is  to  be  adjusted  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  (aK5)(A)(U)  must  be 
fUed  on  or  before  May  31.  1987.":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e).  as 
amended  by  Section  5  of  this  Act,  the  fol- 
lowing "(S)  With  respect  to  adjustments 
made  to  reflect  any  reduction  to  the  quaUty 
of  the  1986  upland  cotton  crop  under  sub- 
section (a)— 

"(A)  Payments  may  be  made  to  producen 
only  to  the  extent  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion are  provided  for  to  advance  to  an  ap- 
propriation Act:  and 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  payments  made 
to  aU  producen  may  not  exceed 
$30,000,000.". 

Blr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  this  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Senator  Bentsen, 
and  Senator  Nicklks. 

This  amendment  will  ensure  that  eq- 
uitable treatment  be  given  to  cotton 
producers  suffering  losses  due  to 
drought,  excessive  heat,  floods,  hail,  or 
excessive  moisture  in  1986. 

The  continuing  resolution  adopted 
last  year,  Public  Law  99-591.  provided 
for  disaster  assistance  to  prcxlucers  of 
the  1986  cotton  crop.  However,  the  dis- 
aster assistance,  under  current  law 
provides  payments  only  on  the  basis  of 
an  actual  reduction  in  yields.  This 
works  well  for  virtually  every  program 
crop,  but  does  not  work  for  cotton. 
When  cotton  receives  an  excessive 
amount  of  moisture  during  the  period 
immediately  preceding  harvest,  the 
quality  of  the  crop  is  substantitJly  re- 
duced; however,  the  yield  may  remain 
the  same. 

In  essence,  this  provides  an  authori- 
zation for  assistance  with  a  $30  million 
cap.  the  fna^imum  that  could  be  pro- 
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vlded,  for  those  farmers  who  suffered 
principally  in  the  States  of  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  from  the  floods  of  this  past 
year.  They  have  suffered  a  great  re- 
duction in  the  quality  of  the  cotton 
and,  therefore,  they  have  suffered  a 
great  financial  loss.  They  cannot  sell 
their  cotton  at  the  same  price  because 
the  grade  and  quality  of  the  cotton 
has  been  so  much  reduced  by  the 
floods. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  they  are  enti- 
tled to  our  consideration.  They  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
that  has  been  given  to  those  in  other 
nonprogram  crops  where  quality  is  so 
much  affected  by  flooding  and  by  ex- 
cessive moisture. 

As  I  said  just  a  minute  ago.  in  the 
usual  case  it  is  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion that  Is  cut  back.  But  in  the  case 
of  cotton,  very  often  the  yield  vsrill  l>e 
the  same  but  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct is  so  reduced  that  it  works  a  terri- 
ble hardship  on  the  cotton  producers. 
A  cotton  producer  whose  normal 
yield  is  300  pounds  per  acre  might  har- 
vest 300  pounds  but  due  to  excessive 
moisture,  his  cotton  might  only  be 
worth  10  cents  per  pound  compared  to 
the  normal  39  or  40  cents  per  pound 
market  price.  The  farmer's  gross 
income  would  lie  reduced  from  $120 
per  acre  to  $30  per  acre  based  on  the 
reduction  in  the  quality  of  the  cotton. 
If  the  farmer's  yield  had  been  reduced 
by  the  same  percentage  that  the  qual- 
ity of  his  cotton  had  been  reduced,  he 
would  have  suffered  the  same  amount 
of  financial  loss  but  would  have  been 
eligible  for  disaster  assistance. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  the  Southwest  Oklahoma 
Women  for  Agriculture  outlining  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  disaster  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  (x>nsent  that 
the  text  of  the  letter  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
mar  Its. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  irony  of  the 
present  situation  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  by  regulation, 
took  care  of  quality  reductions  for 
nonprogram  crops.  For  nonprogram 
crops,  the  regulations  issued  December 
24.  1986,  required  that  each  county 
committee  take  into  consideration  the 
quality  of  nonprogram  crops.  If  the 
Department  had  taken  the  same  initi- 
ative with  respect  to  cotton,  we  would 
not  need  to  address  this  issue  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
essentially  give  cotton  producers  the 
same  treatment  that  nonprogram  crop 
producers  have  already  received.  The 
amendment  merely  requires  the 
county  committees  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  actual  production  of 
cotton  to  reflect  reductions  in  quality 
of  such  <n"op  caused  by  drought,  exces- 
sive heat,  floods,  hail,  or  excessive 
moisture.  In  addition,  the  amendment 


gives  producers  of  cotton  whoae  crop 
suffered  reductions  in  quality  until 
May  31,  1987.  to  file  their  applications 
for  disaster  assistance. 

Payments  under  this  amendment 
would  be  made  to  producers  only  to 
the  extent  that  advance  i4H>ropria- 
tions  provide  for.  In  other  words,  pro- 
ducers wiU  not  receive  any  payments 
until  Congress  has  enacted  an  appro- 
priation for  the  program.  Finally,  this 
amendment  ci^m  all  payments  under 
this  program,  even  with  an  advancx 
appropriation,  at  $30  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  disas- 
ter assistance  legislation  enacted  last 
year.  In  that  sense,  this  amendment  is 
technical  in  nature.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  discussing 
this  matter  and  I  appreciate  very,  very 
much  the  patience,  understanding, 
and  interest  in  this  matter  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  and  also  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  in  an  attempt  to  reach  an  under- 
standing of  this  matter,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  might  be  willing  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  my  proposal  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  the  cap  so  that  we 
might  be  able  to  go  ahead  and  enact  a 
reasonable  amoimt  of  help  for  these 
farmers  who  have  been  so  severely  im- 
pacted. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Frxdbuck,OK. 
Mandi  26, 19»7. 
Hon.  David  Borkh. 
CMpitol  One,  WaihingUm,  DC. 

Dkar  Sih:  We  deeply  appreciate  and  want 
to  thank  you  agato  for  the  help  and  consid- 
eration you  are  giving  the  farmers.  We 
strongly  feel  by  helping  the  farmen  it  is 
r«ally  helping  the  whole  United  States. 

Tou  received  a  mallagram  updating  the 
cotton  disaster  Oklahoma  is  having.  To  date 
approximately  10,000  bales  are  still  not  clas- 
sified with  rains  conttoulng,  thus  causing 
the  grades  of  our  cotton  to  go  down  even 
more.  We  have  gathered  some  statistics 
showing  the  problem  the  farmer  Is  facing. 
This  is  based  on  our  county  average  of  350 
lbs.  per  acre. 

(Dost  of  preparing  the  ground,  weed  con- 
trol, fertilizer,  seed,  cultivating,  chopping, 
Insectiddes,  harvesting,  ginning  and  land 
cost  per  acre:  $144.00/per  acre. 

Using  a  base  price  of  55.25*  per  lb.  for  a 
500  lb.  bale,  (which  is  the  price  of  the  gov- 
enmient  loan  for  1986  and  also  the  below 
grade  cotton  cannot  be  put  to  the  loan): 
276.00/per  bale. 

When  there  is  a  market  for  bdow  grade 
cotton  the  average  received  is  only  38«  per 
lb.  or  per  bale:  140.(X)/per  bale. 

The  difference  between  what  we  should 
be  receiving  and  the  price  we  are  receiving 
per  bale  is:  136.00/per  bale  (loss). 

This  shows  ttiat  this  will  put  the  Family 
Farms  ta  more  trouble  than  before.  For 
Oklahoma  alone  we  wUl  loae  over 
$27,000,000.00. 
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Ws  ■trontfb^  une  sad  apprecUte  your  sup- 
port to  Mcpond  thli  dtauter  procrmm  to  help 
Umm  Kwrily  Ftemen  mrrtve. 
Rcipeetfully  autamittod. 
TBonr  Wtaxt.  Vice  Pmident, 
Southweat  OUahoma  Women 

/or  AffrienUun. 

tUEimtUn  KG.  ISt  TO  tMMIIIIimT  RO.  IBI 

(Pmpoae:  To  oiMire  equitable  treatment  of 

cotton  produoen  aufferlng  looses  due  to 

dnmgfat.  Bictwivt  be«t.  floods,  hail,  or  ex- 

OMrive  motature  in  1986) 

Mr.  LDOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  aslc  for 
ita  immediate  coBalderatlon. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
elwk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Tbe  Senator  from  Indiana  Mr.  Luoai] 
proDow  an  amendment  numbered  159  to 
amendment  numbered  158. 

Mr.  LDOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.         

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

"vrumo  ooTTOn  Dis«sni  pathxiits 

"8k.  6.  SecUon  833(8)  of  the  Acriculture. 
Rural  Derdopment.  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriatlona  Act,  198T.  as  included  In  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  Public  Laws  9»-500  and  99- 
Ml,  is  amended  by— 

"(1)  addlnc  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(aKSXAXU)  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  'To 
ensure  equitable  treatment  of  aU  producers 
suffering  losses,  the  county  committee  es- 
tablished under  SecUon  8(b)  of  the  SoU 
Oooservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
in  accordance  with  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  make  adjustments  In 
the  actual  production  on  the  farm  of  the 
1988  upland  cotton  crop  to  reflect  any  re- 
duction In  the  quality  of  such  crop  caused 
by  drought,  ezceasive  heat,  floods,  hail,  or 
excessive  moisture  in  1988.'; 

"(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (d)(2). 
as  ammded  by  Section  5  of  this  Act,  a  new 
subparagraph  (D)  as  follows:  '(D)  Applica- 
tions for  payments  with  req>ect  to  the  1986 
crop  of  upland  cotton  for  which  the  actual 
production  on  a  farm  is  to  be  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (aXSMAKU) 
mutt  be  fQed  (m  or  before  May  31,  1987.'; 
and 

"(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e),  as 
amended  by  SecUon  5  of  this  Act,  the  fol- 
lowlnr. 

"(5)  With  respect  to  adjustments  made  to 
reflect  any  reducUon  In  the  quality  of  the 
1988  upland  cotton  crop  under  subsecUon 
(a>- 

"(A)  Payments  may  be  made  to  producers 
only  to  the  extent  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion are  provided  for  in  advance  in  an  ap- 
propriation Act;  and 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  payments  made 
to  aU  producers  may  not  exceed 
$15,000,000." 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
described  the  situation,  there  are 
cotton  producers  who  have  suffered 
quality  losses.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  suggested. 
would  be  to  establish  a  lower  cap.  thus 
cutting    the    potential    exposure    in 


the  expense  of  tliis  amend- 

le  cap  that  I  have  proposed  in  my 
amekidment  is  $15  million  in  lieu  of 
$30;million  that  was  Incorporated  in 
the  ^oren  amendment. 

Ottr  best  estimates  are  that  there 
maa  be  $27  to  $35  million  of  estimated 
quality  losses  in  cotton  in  Oklahoma 
and]  Texas.  In  fairness  to  the  distin- 
gui^ied  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  his 
cap  of  $30  million  might  have  not  fully 
compensated  all  the  producers  but 
wou  d  have  made  a  pretty  fair  attempt 
at  d  »ing  that. 

Tl  is  Senator  has  had  some  problems 
in  t  irms  of  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volv^.  Mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  ah  authorizing  procedure  and  that 
the  money  would  have  to  be  appropri- 
ated at  a  later  point,  $30  million  is  still 
a  sipstantial  sum  of  money  in  a  bill 
whi^h  started  as  one  that  qualified  dis- 
astet-stricken  producers  to  take  part 
$400  million  disaster  assistance 
originally  authorized  last  fall, 
ly  today,  it  was  suggested  that 
ill  might  lift  the  $400  million  cap 
high  as  $535  million.  The  $30 
tn  on  top  of  that  would  be  a  good 
lore. 

cap  that  I  have  suggested  I 
think  accomplishes  two  things:  First 
of  all,  the  exposure  of  the  Fedei^I 
Government  is  diminished;  and, 
second,  there  is  not  a  policy  problem 
created  in  which  we  are  setting  a 
prec^ent  in  which  cotton  producers 
would  be  insulated  from  quality  risks. 

This  is  a  debatable  item.  Mr.  Presi- 
denti  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Okl^oma  and  others  may  have  felt 
this  Was  not  a  policy  dilemma.  But  it  is 
one  that  I  believe  is  rendered  moot  by 
loweHng  the  CPA  because  it  is  clear 
that,  quality  losses  cannot  be  reim- 
bursed in  full  if  projected  losses  are  of 
the  magnitude  we  have  seen  estimated 
and  the  cap  is  $15  million. 

So  I  ask  for  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  recognize  that  the  distin- 
guislted  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  have  preferred  to  have  made 
whole  the  producers  that  he  sees  in 
Jeopfrdy,  obviating.  I  suppose,  the 
concern  over  quality  risk.  But  I  believe 
that  my  amendment  offers  a  better 
(»}m|)romise  for  this  bill. 

Mt.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Indiana  for  his  ex- 
planation and  again  for  his  consider- 
atioo.  I  understand  his  concerns.  I 
kno^  also  the  burden  of  responsibility 
that  he  bears  along  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  to 
holdt  this  particular  piece  of  legislation 
within  bounds  in  teims  of  budgetary 
expcisure.  This  Senator  is  certainly 
sympathetic  to  the  problems  that  we 
all  have  in  trying  to  struggle  to  keep 
the  ludget  witliin  bounds. 

I  certainly  approve  of  the  fact  that 
both  the  ranking  mem)>er  and  the 
chaifinan  are  making  their  best  efforts 
to  ktep  the  costs  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
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lation,  indeed,  the  costs  of  the  entire 
farm  piogram  and  other  programs 
that  come  before  us.  within  the 
bounds  (k  the  budget. 

I.  of  oourse.  would  have  preferred 
the  $30  million  figure  in  my  original 
proposal!  but  I  think  in  terms  of  work- 
ing out  a  fair  and  acceptable  compro- 
mise whpch  meets  the  philosophical 
objections  that  have  been  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  this  is  a  fair 
comproniise.  It  will  be  a  very  signifi- 
cant hem  to  farmers  from  my  State 
and  front  neighboring  States  who  have 
been  suffering  from  a  tremendous  loss. 

In  thatsplrit.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
this  amendment  and  express  my  ap- 
preciation again  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, the  distinguished  chairman,  for 
their  ef fMts  to  reach  this  agreement. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LBAHT.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
the  work  that  he  has  been  doing 
today— at  days  I  might  say  but  esi>e- 
cially  tot  ay— in  trying  to  work  out  this 
compronise.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  In(|iana  for  his  cooperation.  As 
both  thei  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I 
stated  at  the  outset  this  morning,  we 
have  some  very,  very  serious  (K>ncems 
about  co^ts;  that  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  the  bill  to  get  out  of  control.  I 
think  th#  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
identlf  ie(l  a  very  serious  problem  and 
he  has  worked  within  those  fiscal  con- 
straints, has  walked  a  tightrope  in 
doing  it  but  with  his  usual  expertise 
and  ability  to  forge  a  workable  com- 
promise. 11  certainly  support  his  pro- 
posal and  have  no  objection  to  it.  I 
find  it  pjerfectly  acceptable.  I  see  no 
need  for  |a  rollcall  vote  on  this  propos- 

*^-     L 

The  ^RESmmO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  fu^her  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  jthe  amendment?  If  not,  the 
question  lis  on  agreeing  to  the  second- 
degree  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  159)  was 
agreed  t(i 

Mr.  LSAHT.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  py  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  1 

Mr.  LtrOAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed' 

The  PtlESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  158)  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  B(5ren.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  tcL   

Mr.  LfAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  oh  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  ta 

Mr.  BOREN.  Again.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  coopera- 
tion. It  Will  be  of  real  benefit  to  those 


farmers  who  have  been  severely  im- 
pacte<L  This  will  indeed  be  good  news 
to  them. 

Mr.  LEIAHT.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  we  intend  to  start  tomorrow  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Bftinnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz].  We  have 
also  handled  the  techni(ad  amend- 
ments earlier.  I  know  of  no  Senator 
prepared  to  bring  forth  an  amendment 
this  evening.  If  anybody  wants  to  dash 
to  the  doors  in  the  next  minute  or  so,  I 
am  here,  eager  to  entertain  any  sug- 
gestions, but  I  suspect  there  are  no 
other  Senators  with  amendments  to- 
night. 

I  would  note  we  will  have  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota either  voted  up  or  voted  down 
tomorrow.  I  wish  all  Senators  to  be  on 
notice  that  as  soon  as  we  nm  out  of 
amendments,  as  soon  as  there  is  no 
amendment  pending,  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  go  to  third  reading. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  passage  of  H.R. 
1157,  the  Farm  Disaster  Act  of  1987. 
This  legislation  will  ensure  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  adopting  disaster 
assistance  legislation  last  year  is  car- 
ried out. 

As  my  colleagues  will  remember,  last 
fall  we  enacted  legislation  designed  to 
provide  disaster  payments  to  agri<nil- 
tural  producers  whose  crops  were  af- 
fected by  drought,  floods,  excessive 
moisture,  and  other  natural  disasters 
during  1986.  At  that  time,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  principal  sponsor  of 
that  legislation  to  include  disaster 
payments  for  wheat  producers  who 
were  prevented  from  planting  their 
crop  due  to  ex(5essive  moisture. 

However,  the  enacted  language  pre- 
cludes winter  wheat  producers  from 
eligibUity  due  to  the  phrase  '1986 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice."  The  1986  crop  of 
wheat  was  the  crop  harvested  prior  to 
the  flooding  in  the  fall  of  last  year, 
winter  wheat  producers  plant  the  1987 
wheat  crop  in  the  fall  of  1986.  As  a 
result  of  the  excessive  moisture  and 
flooding  which  occurred  in  the  fall  of 
1986,  many  winter  wheat  producers 
were  prevented  from  planting  the  1987 
crop.  Consequently,  even  though  it 
was  everyone's  intention  to  cover  all 
crops  affected  by  drought  and  exces- 
sive moisture  in  1986,  the  Isinguage 
does  not  provide  payments  to  produc- 
ers of  the  1987  wheat  crop.  The  exclu- 
sion of  winter  wheat  producers  was  a 
technical  error  and  should  be  correct- 
ed. 

H.R.  1157  will  correct  this  problem 
by  establishing  a  temporary  0/92  pro- 
gram whereby  winter  wheat  producers 
who  diverted  all  of  their  wheat  acre- 
age could  receive  92  percent  of  their 
deficiency  payments.  In  this  way,  pro- 
ducers who  were  prevented  from 
planting  the  1987  winter  wheat  crop 
due  to  flooding  would  receive  92  per- 
cent of  their  deficiency  payments. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senate  saw  the 
necessity  of  providing  some  assistance 
to  winter  wheat  producers  by  passing 
in  January  of  this  year.  S.  341.  the  Ag- 
rictiltural  Emergency  Assistance  Act 
of  1987.  S.  341  would  have  made 
winter  wheat  producers  eligible  for 
disaster  assistance  payments.  Regret- 
fully, we  were  unable  to  gain  enact- 
ment of  S.  341  prior  to  January  30  and 
the  funds  provided  for  the  disaster 
program  have  now  been  expended. 
H.R.  1157  will  accomplish  the  same 
goals  of  S.  341  by  enabling  Winter 
Wheat  producers  to  participate  in  the 
so-called  0/92  program. 

The  floods  that  occurred  last  fall  in 
my  home  State  of  Oklahoma  have 
been  devastating.  In  one  county,  alone, 
farmers  could  lose  nearly  $3  million 
due  to  the  flooding.  During  a  1-week 
period,  Oklahoma  was  hit  with  a  series 
of  heavy  thunderstorms  that  produced 
a  total  of  10  to  23  Inches  of  rainfall 
across  a  large  area  of  the  State.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Oklahoma  State  conser- 
vationist, some  fields  were  damaged  so 
badly  that  they  may  never  be  planted 
again. 

The  problem  is  highlighted  by  a 
couple  of  newspaper  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  the  past  month.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  Tulsa  World  and  one  from 
the  New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  take  action  now  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  these  farmers.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tProm  the  Tulsa  World,  Mar.  23,  1987] 

KiNcnsHKR  CouirrY  Farmers  Cotod  Loss 

Nearly  $3  Millioh  Bbcadsk  op  Fuk>dihc 

HonrassET  (AP)— About  40,000  acres  of 

Kingfisher  County  cropland,  most  of  which 

has  been  underwater  since  last  fall's  record 

floods,  will  be  left  implanted,  according  to 

local  farmers  and  local  officials. 

The  result  could  be  an  estimated  loss  in 
revenues  this  year  of  almost  (3  million  to 
affected  farmers. 

Next  year,  local  farming  experts  say. 
about  25  percent  of  that  total,  or  10,000 
acres,  still  will  remain  unfit  to  produce  a 
crop.  And,  they  said,  unplanted  acreage  will 
increase  with  each  significant  rainfall  which 
drains  into  the  area  this  spring— the  state's 
rainy  season. 

Many  farmers  said  it  would  talce  as  long  as 
five  years  to  get  their  fields,  whose  rich  top- 
soil  has  been  replaced  by  sand  and  silt,  back 
in  shape. 

More  then  70  Kingfisher  Coimty  farmers 
and  ranchers  from  the  hardest  hit  area  of 
this  central  OUahoma  county,  the  northern 
third  of  the  county  which  encompasses 
from  Denver  north  to  the  county  line,  met 
Friday  to  discuss  with  their  state  legislators 
the  continuing  and  still -to-come  destruction 
caused  by  high  wator. 

Making  matters  worse,  they  said,  is  the 
fact  that  t>ecause  the  water  is  rising  after 
rivers  and  creelts  receded  in  mid-October, 
the  county  and  possibly  many  farmers  face 


being  declared  ineligible  to  receive  federal 
disaster  payments. 

little  immediate  help  aecma  avaflahle 
from  state  or  federal  agencies  but  the  group 
agreed  to  worli  on  seeidns  emergency  aid  for 
the  county  and  farmers. 

A  14-lnch  snowfall  in  February  and  an  un- 
usual rainy  winter  already  have  caused  the 
area's  water  table  to  rise  since  heavy  rains 
swamped  the  area  last  fall,  malring  It  impos- 
sible for  water  left  standing  frcHn  last  Octo- 
ber's floods  to  drain,  farmers  said.  Instead, 
the  flooded  areas  are  spreading. 

[From  tbe  New  York  Times,  Apr.  7, 19871 

RAms  Pdt  Wheat  Parmbis  n>  a  Bnn 
(By  William  Robbins) 

HxmnsSET,  Okla.,  April  1— Heavy  rains 
since  last  fall  have  left  fields  submerged  or 
waterlogged  in  parts  of  Oklahoma.  Kansas 
and  Missouri,  ttveatening  the  economic  for- 
tunes of  thousands  of  farmers. 

For  many  farmers  the  flooding  ruined 
much  of  the  winter  wheat  crop,  which  is 
sown  in  the  fall  for  spring  harvest,  and  it 
prevented  many  others  from  planting  the 
crop.  And  the  farmers  fear  the  wet  condi- 
tions may  prevent  them  from  planting  other 
crops  this  summer. 

"This  Is  more  like  a  land  of  lakes  than 
farm  country,"  Rodney  Wanger.  a  local  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  ConservaUon  Service,  remarked 
the  other  day,  gumming  up  the  effect  on 
farmers  as  "devastating." 

The  farmers  say  they  are  waiting  to  aee 
whether  the  United  States  Senate  passes  a 
bill,  already  approved  by  the  House,  to  pro- 
vide relief. 

Here  in  northern  Kingfisher  County. 
about  40.000  acres  is  still  submerged  under 
ponds  left  by  floods  that  struck  last  Octo- 
ber, and  much  of  the  remaining  land  is  too 
waterlogged  to  support  planting  or  harvest- 
ing machinery.  Parts  of  neighboring  Logan. 
Noble  and  Kay  CounUes  are  similarly  af- 
fected. 

PRACnOH  OP  CROP  PLAMTED 

Almost  as  severely  affected  are  secUons  of 
southeastern  and  east-central  Ksnsas,  while 
a  broad  swath  of  Missouri  from  the  south- 
western to  the  northeastern  sections  has 
been  so  water-soaked  that  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  normal  wheat  acreage  lias  been 
planted. 

Missouri's  wheat  crop  wHl  cover  about 
900,00  acres,  as  against  an  average  of  alMmt 
2.5  million  acres  over  the  last  five  years. 
Plantings  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  have 
been  cut  by  about  7  percent. 

The  weather  and  resulting  planting  prolv 
lems  are  one  small  part  of  the  reason  this 
year's  national  wheat  crop  will  be  sharply 
reduced,  experts  say.  Across  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Agriculture  Department 
report,  wheat  plantings  will  total  84.8  mil- 
lion acres,  down  10  percent  from  last  year. 
The  main  factor  is  that  farmers  have  decid- 
ed to  plant  less  wheat  so  they  can  benefit 
from  Federal  programs  designed  to  reduce 
surpluses. 

But  the  overall  reduction  is  not  enough, 
the  experts  say,  to  reduce  surpluses  and  lift 
depressed  prices.  As  a  result,  they  say.  farm- 
ers in  the  waterlogged  secUons  of  the  three 
states  face  the  worst  possible  sltuaUom 
sitimpy  harvests  at  best  and  low  prices. 

The  resulting  stress  on  farmers  can  be 
seen  in  the  faces  of  Pat  Cline  and  Vermon 
Breckenridge.  who  can  look  out  over  broad 
stretehes  of  water  where  rich  stands  of 
wheat  ought  to  be  rippling  in  the  breeze. 


9240 

Mr.  CUne  kxtkad  up  with  a  grim  smile  as  a 
wintaBill    «im    bn^    overhead.    futHely 
pumplDg  to  supply  a  submCTged  watering 
"I  bavent  bew  able  to  let  to  that 
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unless   the   Senate   accepts 
reU  if  measure  the  House  has  paaaed. 

Tiat  biU  would  give  farmers  who  were 
unaUe  to  olant  wh*&t  th<>  n&m*  09  n*>T«nt 


April  22, 1987 


appropriate  economic  «n^iyttt  and  Justifica- 
tion. To  do  otherwise  would  )eop*rdlae  a 
consistent,  raUonal  approach  to  Justifying 
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hold  reaaonable  promise  of  renilting  in  sub- 
stantial progreiB  toward  meeting  the  educa- 
tional nee<k  of  such  gifted  and  talented 


slons,  health  care  professions,  and  the 
newly  emerging  technology  based  profes- 
sions and  are  over-represented  in  service  oc- 

ntnAtinnji! 


per  centum  may  lie  used  for  admlnlstrattve 
purpoaea.  Such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

WATTTC  HAWAIIAM  HIOHEK  BBUCATIOII 
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ICr.  CUiw  lookail  up  with  a  irfm  Bnile  aa  a 
ipun  badly  overtiead.  futOely 
to  aupply  a  aatanersed  waterlns 
"I  havent  bMo  able  to  get  to  that 
ooml  itooe  laat  October."  he  aakL  "And  I 
doot  knofw  trtien  ni  be  aide  to  uae  It  for 
cattle  acaln." 

Mr.  Breckenrldce  nld:  "I'm  real  con- 
cemed.  I've  got  debts  like  everybody  else, 
and  I  cant  pay  them  If  I  can't  raiae  a  crop." 

The  fWmen  here  remember  raily  too  well 
when  the  tioublea  atarted.  The  rains  came 
on  Sept  39  and  continued  Intomlttently 
through  October.  They  were  deluged  with 
30  inches  that  mcmth. 

"And  every  time  it  started  to  look  like  It 
waa  toing  to  get  better,  here  would  come 
some  more  rain."  Mr.  Bret^enrldge  said. 

TBACTOaS  SUIK  IK  THK  MUD 

When  the  rains  started,  he  had  already 
spent  more  than  $40,000  to  plant  about 
1.300  acres  of  winter  wheat  for  the  spring 
harvest.  Now  much  of  that  is  either  under 
water  or  covered  with  sUt.  and  the  rest,  Mr. 
Breckenridge  estimated,  "runs  all  the  way 
tram  a  stand  of  nothing  to  about  two- 
tbiids." 

As  a  result  of  the  persistent  rains,  the 
water  table  here  has  risen  to  levels  Just 
below  the  surface  in  many  areas,  leaving  the 
land  so  soft  that  heavy  equipment  sinks,  as 
three  traetots  dkl  on  a  nearby  farm.  The 
drivers  were  trying  to  retrieve  a  tractor  al- 
ready submerged. 

It  is  too  late  to  replant  ruined  winter 
wheat  cropa.  and  now  the  farmers  fear  they 
may  be  prevented  this  summer  from  plant- 
ing crops  oth«'  than  wheat. 

Mr.  Breckenridge  and  Mr.  Cllne  are  more 
fortunate  than  many  of  their  neighbors. 
They  were  able  to  qualify  up  for  a  special 
Government  program  that  will  give  them 
subsidies  to  help  make  up  for  part  of  their 
crop  losses. 

Under  the  regular  Federal  wheat  pro- 
gram, participating  farmers,  receive  subsi- 
dies that  are  expected  to  amount  to  about 
$3  a  bushel  this  year.  The  total  they  receive 
is  tMsed  on  the  average  yield  their  land  has 
given  them  in  past  years.  In  this  area,  that 
is  usually  about  3S  bushels  an  acre,  so  the 
subsidy  would  normally  amount  to  about 
$70  an  acre.  And.  so  long  as  they  plant  a 
CRv.  the  farmers  will  get  the  subsidy 
whether  or  not  they  suffer  crop  failures. 
That  subsidy  is  In  addition  to  another  Gov- 
ernment benefit,  price-support  loans,  total- 
ing $3.38  a  bushel  when  farmers  take  advan- 
tage of  it  and  pledge  their  crops  as  collater- 
aL 

The  catch  is  that  to  get  either  of  those 
benefits,  the  farmers  must  have  planted  a 
crop.  Many  in  this  area  have  been  uiuible  to 
do  that. 

The  special  program  the  Hennessey  farm- 
ers entered  is  one  designed  to  cut  the  coun- 
try's wheat  surpluses,  which  depress  prices 
and  are  costly  for  the  Government  to  subsi- 
dize. As  an  inducement,  the  program  pro- 
vides 03  percent  of  the  farmers'  normal  sub- 
sidies if  they  agree  to  plant  only  half  their 
normal  acreages.  For  most  tmrtlclpating 
farmers  in  this  area,  that  will  amount  to 
about  $64  an  acre.  But  they  must  have  been 
able  to  plant  half  their  land  to  get  the  bene- 
fit. 

Mr.  Breckenridge  and  Mr.  Cllne  have  done 
so,  but  many  other  farmers  here  have  been 
less  fortunate.  Mr.  Wanger.  the  Agriculture 
Department  official,  noted  the  other  day. 
Those  unable  to  plant  have  lost  not  only 
their  investments  in  fertiliser  and  land 
preparation,  normally  more  than  $40  an 
acre,  but  also  any  chance  for  either  crops  or 


the 


idles  unless  the  Senate  accepts 
measure  the  House  has  paoed. 
tt  biU  would  give  farmers  who  were 
>le  to  plant  wheat  the  same  93  percent 
normal  subsidies  that  other  farmers 
qualified  for  by  cutting  their  plantings  to  SO 
persent 

T^e  measure  is  being  delayed  in  the 
Senlite  while  members  argue  over  possible 
amttidments. 

iwhile,   said  Mr.   Wanger,   "time   is 
if  they  are  going  to  get  it  imple- 
in  time  to  do  anybody  any  good." 

BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
a  letter  to  me  from  the  Honora- 
ble Robert  K.  Dawson.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  regarding  the 
Meteenbaum  amendment  to  H.R.  1157, 
the  Farm  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of 
198t. 
T^e  letter  follows: 


April  22, 1987 


April  22, 1987 
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Oepabthzmt  op  the  AaifT. 
at  OP  THX  AssisTAirr  Sxcbktakt, 
I  Washington.  DC.  April  22, 1987. 

Honi  QuKRTni  N.  Buhoick, 
Oiairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Woiica.  U.S.  Senate.  Waahington, 
t>C. 

D<AR  Mr.  CRAiKifAic  This  is  in  response  to 
you^  request  for  our  views  on  an  amend- 
mem  proposed  by  Senator  Mkizenbauii  to  a 
bUl  scheduled  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate  today. 

Wi  understand  that  the  subject  amend- 
'  is  similar  to  S.  77,  Introduced  by  Sena- 
uii  and  five  other  Senators  on 
6  of  this  year.  That  bill  addresses 
imlc  analysis  procedures  used  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  assessing  pot«i- 
mergency  activities  pursuant  to  section 
Public  Law  228,  77th  Congress  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99,  84th  Congress 
(contaionly  referred  to  as  "PL  99"),  dealing 
with  emergency  flood  control  activities.  At 
your  request,  we  have  performed  a  quick 
reviow  of  the  proposed  amendment  and. 
iMsed  on  our  understanding  of  it,  believe  it 
would  not  affect  or  improve  upon  our  exist- 
ing procedures.  Before  explaining  my  posi- 
tion, let  me  describe  the  proposal  as  we  un- 
derstand it  currently  exists.  As  introduced, 
8.  7T  would  amend  PL  99  by: 

(Aj  Requiring  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
consider  benefits  to  residential  establish- 
ments, commercial  establishments,  and  agri- 
cultural establishments  in  preparing  a  cost 
and  benefit  analysis  for  any  "emergency 
project",  and 

(BJ  Requiring  the  cost  component  of  such 
an  analysis  to  be  computed  based  solely  on 
expebted  Federal  costs. 

Item  (B)  would  clearly  be  objectionable 
because  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
benefit-to-cost  analysis  guidelines  and  tech- 
nlcaSy  Incorrect  since  it  would  l>e  a  compar- 
isonof  all  National  Economic  Development 
(NED)  benefits  but  only  a  portion  of  total 
NED  costs.  We  understand,  however,  that 
item  (B)  is  not  included  in  the  amendment 
currantly  under  consideration.  Therefore, 
only  litem  (A)  is  in  question.  Item  (A),  while 
not  {necessarily  offensive,  is  unnecessary 
sincd  benefits  to  residential,  commercial  and 
agrlQultural  establishments  are  already  con- 
sldeied  in  our  analyses.  Therefore,  I  see  no 
advantage  in  such  an  amendment. 

Pufthermore,  such  an  amendment  could 
lead  to  unfounded  expectations  regarding 
potelitial  increased  uses  of  PL  99  authori- 
ties, j  Every  proposed  activity  undertaken 
pursbant  to  PL  99  must  be  subject  to  the 


appropriate  economic  analysis  and  Justifica- 
tion. To  do  otherwise  would  Jeopardise  a 
consisteni,  rational  approach  to  Justifying 
Corps  of  Engineers  aaslstanoe. 

I  must  enu>haalM  that  my  comments  are 
baaed  on!  my  understanding  of  the  amend- 
ment as  It  now  stands  aa  described  by  your 
staff.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  proposed 
report  laftguage  or  other  supporting  materi- 
al that  c^uld  change  the  amendment  or  its 
intent. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  S.  77.  amend- 
ed as  described  above,  is  at  best  unnecessary 
and  is  po^ntially  misleading, 
irely. 

RoBKBT  K.  Dawsoh. 
ttant  Secretary  of  the  Amy. 

(CivU  Works/. 


Mr.  B 
of  the 
leader 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  President,  I  inquire 


itingulshed  acting  Republican 
the  following  measure  is 
cleared  on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  87,  S.  360.  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  educational  status  of  native 
Hawaiians. 
lifr.  L^OAR.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
iorlty  leader  that  that  bill  is 
on  our  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank 


to  the 
OK  to  pi 
Mr.  B1 
my  frier 


>VING  THE  EDUCATION 
OP  NATIVE  HAWAIIANS 

Mr.   President.   I  ask 
consent  that  the  Senate 
to   the   immediate   consider- 
;alendar  Order  No.  87. 

IIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
;ion.  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  f oIIovob: 

A  bill  (B.  360)  to  improve  the  education 
status  of  native  Hawaiians.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  aienate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  4hlch  had  been  reported  from 
the  Compilttee  on  Indian  Affairs,  with 
an  amen^ent: 

On  page  8,  strike  line  14.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  20  on  page  9,  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing:    I 

Sec.  6.  (K)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a 
Native  Hawaiian  Gifted  and  Talented 
Center  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  at  Hllo 
and  shall  make  grants  to,  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with,  the  University  of  Hawaii  at 
Hllo  or  tfte  Kamehameha  Schools/Bemice 
Pauahi  Bishop  Estate  for  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  address  the  special 
needs  of  Native  Hawaiian  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students  who  are  gifted 
and  talerited  students  and  their  families. 
The  granlKes  shall  be  authorized  to  subcon- 
tract wh^  appr(H>rlate,  including  with  the 
Children'^  Television  Workshop. 

(b)  Demonstration  projects  funded  under 
this  section  may  include— 

(1)  the  identification  of  the  special  needs 
of  gifted  and  talented  students,  particularly 
at  the  elementary  school  level,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  emotional  and  psychosocial 
needs  of  these  individuals  and  their  fami- 
Ues:  ; 

(2)  the  conduct  of  educational,  psychoso- 
cial,   and    developmental    activities    which 


hold  reaaonable  promise  of  resulting  in  sub- 
stantial progrea  toward  meeting  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  such  gifted  and  talented 
children,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  dem- 
onstrating and  exploring  the  use  of  the 
Native  Hawaiian  language  and  exposure  to 
Native  Hawaiian  cultural  traditions; 

(9)  the  use  of  public  television  in  meeting 
the  speetal  educational  needs  of  such  gifted 
and  talented  children; 

(4)  leadership  programs  designed  to  repli- 
cate programs  for  such  children  throughout 
the  State  of  HawaU  and  to  other  NaUve 
American  peoples,  including  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  derived  from  the  dem- 
onstration projects  conducted  under  this 
section:  and 

(5)  awjropriate  research,  evaluation,  and 
relived  activities  pertaining  to  the  needs  of 
such  children  and  their  families. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  facilitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  network  of  Native 
Hawaiian  and  American  Indian  Gifted  and 
Talented  Centers,  and  ensure  that  the  infor- 
mation developed  by  these  centers  shall  be 
readily  available  to  the  educational  commu- 
nity at  large. 

(d)  In  addition  to  any  other  amount  au- 
thorized for  projects  described  in  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  through  fiscal 
year  1993.  Such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  360 


sions.  health  care  professions,  and  the 
newly  emerging  technology  baaed  profes- 
sions and  are  over-represented  in  service  oc- 
cupations; 

(D)  NaUve  Hawaiians  are  beset  with  mul- 
tiple health  proUems: 

(E)  Native  Hawaiian  children  are  dispro- 
portionately victimized  by  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  a  signal  of  f  amUy  stress;  and 

(F)  there  are  and  will  continue  to  be  geo- 
graphically rural,  isolated  areas  with  a  high 
Native  Hawaiian  [Mpulation  density. 

(9)  Spedal  efforts  in  education  recogniz- 
ing the  unique  cultural  and  historical  cir- 
cumstances of  Native  Hawaiians  are  re- 
quired. 

PURPOSI 


Be  it  enacted  by  Oie  SenaU  and  Hov»e  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  SttUea  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SacnoH  1.  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  retains  the 
legal  responsibility  to  enforce  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii's  pubUc  trust 
responsibility  for  the  betterment  of  the  con- 
ditions of  Native  Hawaiians: 

(2)  in  furtherance  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  Native 
Hawaiians,  Congress  has  the  power  to  spe- 
cially legislate  for  the  benefit  of  Native  Ha- 
waiians; 

(3)  the  attainment  of  educational  success 
is  critical  to  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tions of  Native  Hawaiians; 

(4)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  maximum  participa- 
tion of  NaUve  Hawaiians  in  the  planning 
and  management  of  Native  HawaUan  Educa- 
tion Programs; 

(5)  Native  Hawaiian  students  score  below 
national  norms  on  standardized  education 
achievement  tests; 

(6)  both  public  and  private  schools  show  a 
pattern  of  low  percentages  of  Native  Hawai- 
ian students  in  the  uppermost  achievement 
levels  and  in  gifted  and  talented  programs; 

(7)  Native  Hawaiian  studenU  are  over-rep- 
resented among  those  qualifying  for  special 
education  programs  provided  to  learning 
disabled,  educable  mentally  retarded,  handi- 
capped, and  other  such  students;  and 

(8)  Native  Hawaiians  are  disproportionate- 
ly represented  in  many  negative  social  and 
physical  statistics,  indicative  of  special  edu- 
cational needs— 

(A)  lower  educational  attainment  among 
Native  Hawaiians  has  been  found  to  relate 
to  lower  socioeconomic  outcomes; 

(B)  Native  Hawaiian  students  are  dispro- 
portionately imder-represented  in  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Education: 

(C)  Native  Hawaiians  are  under-represent- 
ed in  both  traditional  white  collar  profes- 


Sac.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to- 

(1)  authorize  and  develop  supplemental 
educational  programs  to  benefit  Native  Ha- 
waiians, 

(2)  provide  direction  and  guidance  to  ap- 
propriate Federal,  SUte,  and  local  agencies 
to  focus  resources.  Including  those  made 
available  by  this  Act  on  the  problem  of 
Native  Hawaiian  education,  and 

(3)  supplement  and  expand  existing  pro- 
grams and  authorities  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion to  further  the  punxwes  of  this  Act. 

MATIVK  HAWAIIAH  If  ODD.  CUKaiCUlOlI 
mPLmEMTATIOH  PROJaCT 

Sac.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  Implement  the  Ka- 
mehameha Elementary  Education  Program 
(KEB3»)  model  curriculum  developed  by  the 
Kamehameha  Elementary  Demonstration 
School  in  appropriate  public  schools,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  direct  grants  to— 

(1)  the  SUte  of  HawaU  (University  of 
Hawaii)  for  comprehensive  teacher  training; 

(2)  the  SUte  of  HawaU  (Department  of 
Education)  lor  educational  support  services; 

(3)  the  Kamehameha  Schools/Bemice 
Pauahi  Bishop  EsUte  for  continued  re- 
search and  development;  and 

(4)  the  B^amehameha  Schools/Bemice 
Pauahi  Bishop  EsUte  and  the  SUte  of 
HawaU  for  the  establishment  of  long-term 
f  ollowup  and  assessment  activities. 

(b)  By  no  Uter  than  school  year  1992- 
1993,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii  (Department  of  Education) 
has  Implemented  the  KEEP  model  curricu- 
liun  in  a  minimum  of  twenty  public  schools. 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1989  through  1993.  Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated, no  more  than  10  per  centum  may  be 
used  for  administrative  purposes.  Such  sums 
shall  remain  available  untU  expended. 

NATIVX  HAWAIIAM  PAMILY  BASED  EDUCATIOH 
CEHTBXS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  direct 
grante  to  Native  Hawaiian  Organizations 
(including  NaUve  Hawaiian  EducaUonal  Or- 
ganizations) to  develop  and  operate  a  mini- 
mum of  eleven  PamUy-Based  Education 
Centers  throughout  the  Hawaiian  Islands: 
such  centers  shaU  Include— 

(1)  Parent-Infant  programs  (prenatal 
through  age  3): 

(2)  Preschool  programs  for  four  and  five 
year-olds;  ^  ^      , 

(3)  continued  research  and  development, 

and 

(4)  a  long  term  followup  and  assessment 

program. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  amount  au- 
thorized for  such  centers,  there  ia  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $2,400,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  years  1989  through  1993.  Of 
the  amounts  appropriated,  no  more  than  10 


per  centum  may  be  used  for  admlntatraUve 
purposes.  Such  sums  shaU  remain  avaOaUe 
until  expended. 

HATIVK  HAWAIIAll  Hltan  EDOCATIOa 
DatOmTRATIOIl  PROOEAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
granU  to  the  Kamehameha  SAoola/Ber- 
nice  Pauahi  Bishop  Efetate  for  a  demonatra- 
Uon  program  to  provide  Higher  Education 
fellowship  assistance  to  NaUve  Hawaiian 
StudenU.  The  demonstration  program  under 
this  section  may  Include— 

(1)  full  or  partial  fellowahlp  support  tar 
NaUve  Hawaiian  studenU  enrolled  at  an  ac- 
credited two  or  four  year  degree  granting  tn- 
stituUon  of  higher  education  with  awards  to 
be  based  on  academic  potential  and  finan- 
cial need; 

(2)  counseling  and  support  services  tar 
such  StudenU  receiving  fellowship  asslstr 
ance  pursuant  to  subsecUon  (aXl)  of  this 
section; 

(3)  college  preparaUon  and  guidance  coun- 
seling at  the  secondary  school  level  for  stu- 
denU who  may  be  eligible  tar  fellowship  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  subsecUon  (aXl)  of  this 
secUon;  and 

(4)  appropriate  research  and  evaluatiim  of 
the  acUviUes  authorised  by  this  aecUon. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  granU  to 
the  Kamehameha  Schools/Bemice  Pauahi 
Bishop  EsUte  for  a  demonstration  project 
of  f eUowshlp  assistance  for  NaUve  Hawaiian 
StudenU  in  post-bachelor  degree  programs. 
Such  project  may  Include— 

(1)  fuU  or  partial  fellowship  support  for 
Native  Hawaiian  studenU  enrolled  at  an  ac- 
credited post-bachelor  degree  granting  InsU- 
tuUon  of  higher  education,  with  priority 
given  to  professions  In  which  NaUve  Hawai- 
ians are  imder-represented  and  with  awards 
to  be  based  on  academic  potential  and  finan- 
cial need:  

(2)  counseling  and  support  services  for 
such  StudenU  receiving  fellowship  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  subsecUon  (bXl)  of  this 
section:  and 

(3)  appropriate  research  and  evaluation  of 
the  activities  authorized  by  this  section. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  feUow- 
shlp  conditions  shaU  be  established  whereby 
redpienU  obtain  an  enforceable  contract 
obligation  to  provide  their  professional  serv- 
ices, either  during  their  fellowship  or  upon 
completion  of  post-bachelor  degree  pro- 
gram, to  the  Native  Hawaiian  community 
within  the  State  of  HawalL 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1  250,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  through  1993  for  the 
purpose  of  funding  the  fellowship  asalEtanoe 
demonstration  project  uiKler  subsection  (a). 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$750,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  through  1903  for  the 
purpose  of  funding  the  feUowship  aaistance 
demonstration  project  provided  under  sub- 
section (b).  Of  the  amounU  appropriated  no 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  may 
be  used  for  administrative  purposes.  Such 
sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 


NATIVE  HAWAIIAH  ODTED  AHB  TALERTB* 
DDIOireTRATIOH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  eatabUsh  a 
Native  Hawaiian  Gifted  and  Talented 
Center  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  at  Hllo 
and  ShaU  make  granU  to,  and  enter  into 
contracU  with,  the  University  of  HawaU  at 
HUo  or  the  Kamehameha  Schools/Bemice 
Pauahi  Bishop  EsUte  for  demonatratton 
proJecU  designed  to  address  the  special 
needs  of  Native  HawaUan  elementary  and 
secondary  school  studenU  who  are  gifted 
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ud  Ulentod  ■todoita  and  their  families. 
The  gnnteea  ehall  be  authorlied  to  nibcon- 
tnct  when  ippcamlftte.  timhirtlin  with  the 
ChOdceB^  TdevWon  Workihop. 

(b)  Demonetntian  prajecte  funded  under 
ttUi  eaetiaD  oaaj  inehide— 

(1)  (he  MunUflciWon  of  the  apeeial  needs 
of  gifted  ud  talented  itudenta.  particularly 
at  the  elementary  achool  level,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  emotional  and  paychoaodal 
needi  of  theae  Indtvkiuala  and  their  fami- 
lieK 

<3)  the  conduct  of  educational,  paychoso- 
dal,  and  developmental  acttvtties  which 
hold  reaaonable  i»omiae  of  reaulttav  in  cub- 
■tantial  progrem  toward  meetlnc  the  educa- 
tional needi  of  auch  gifted  and  talented 
children.  InrUiding.  but  not  limited  to.  dem- 
twatmtlng  and  ezploilng  Uie  uae  of  the 
Native  Hawaiian  language  and  exposure  to 
native  Hawaiian  cultural  traditions; 

(S)  the  uae  of  public  television  in  meeting 
the  medal  educational  needs  of  such  gifted 
and  talented  children: 

(4)  Ifdwihtp  programs  designed  to  repli- 
cate programs  for  such  chOdren  throughout 
the  State  of  Hawaii  and  to  other  Native 
American  peoidea.  including  the  dissemina- 
tion of  infonnatlon  derived  from  the  dem- 
onstrmtiMi  projects  conducted  under  this 
aectioiKand 

(5)  apRTOpriate  research,  evaluation,  and 
rdated  activities  pertaining  to  the  needs  of 
such  children  and  their  families. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  facilitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  netwoi^  of  Native 
Hawaiian  and  American  Indian  Gifted  and 
Titaited  Oenten.  and  ensure  that  the  infor- 
mation devdoped  by  these  centers  shall  be 
readily  available  to  the  educational  commu- 
nity at  large. 

(d)  In  addition  to  any  other  amount  au- 
ttaoriaed  for  projects  described  in  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  through  fiscal 
year  1993.  Such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

■ATIVX  HAWAIIAN  SPKIAL  DVCATIOM  PROGRAM 

Sac  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  malie 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  and/or  Native  Hawaiian 
Ocganintions.  to  operate  projects  to  ad- 
dress the  special  education  needs  of  Native 
Hawaiian  students.  Such  projects  may  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  identification  of  Native  Hawaiian 
children  who  are  learning  disabled,  mental- 
ly or  physically  handicapped,  educable  men- 
tally retarded,  or  otherwise  in  need  of  spe- 
cial educational  services: 

(2)  the  conduct  of  educational  activities 
which  hold  reaaonable  promise  of  maung 
substantial  progress  toward  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  Native  Hawaiian  chil- 
dren who  are  identified  as  being  learning 
disabled,  mentally  or  physically  handi- 
capped, educable  mentally  retarded,  or  oth- 
erwise In  need  of  special  educational  serv- 
ices: and 

(3)  appropriate  research,  evaluation  and 
related  acUviUes  pertaining  to  the  needs  of 
such  children. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  amount  au- 
thortaed  for  such  project,  there  U  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  $1,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  through  1993.  Of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated, no  more  than  10  per  centum  shall  be 
used  for  administrative  purposes.  Such  siuns 
shaU  remain  available  unto  expended. 
mscKixAiraous 

Sic.  8.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made,  nor  any 
contract  be  entered  into  under  this  Act. 
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unle^  an  applicaUon  is  submitted  to  the 

^  JU7  in  such  form.  In  such  manner,  and 

contklnlng  such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  irovlaions  of  this  Act 

(bi  Each  application  shaU  be  accompanied 
by  tye  comments  of  each  local  educational 
agenpy  serving  students  who  will  participate 
in  (lie  project  for  which  assistance  is 
sought 

mnmnoiis 
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9.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Native  Hawaiian"  means 
any  kullvidual  who  is— 

( Al  a  dtisen  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(Bl  a  resident  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  and 

(C)  a  deoendant  of  the  aboriginal  people, 
who  prior  to  1778,  occupied  and  exercised 
sovei^ignty  In  the  area  that  now  comprises 
the  state  of  Hawaii,  as  evidenced  by— 

(i)  genealogical  records. 

(ii>iKupuna  (elders)  or  Kama'aina  (long- 
term  Icommunity  residents)  verification,  or 

(iill  birth  records  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii; 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary ff  Education; 

^^  term  "Native  Hawaiian  Education- 
al Omanization"  means  a  private  nonprofit 
orgaiuzatlon  that— 

(A);  serves  the  interests  of  NaUve  Hawai- 
l&ns,  , 

(B>|has  a  demonstrated  expertise  in  the 
education  of  Native  Hawaiian  youth,  and 

(C)  has  demonstrated  expertise  In  re- 
search and  program  development; 

(4)  the  term  "Native  Hawaiian  Organiza- 
tion" means  a  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion that— 

(A)Uerve8  the  interests  of  Native  Hawai- 
ian8,ind 

(B)  is  recognized  by  the  Oovemor  of 
Hawaii  for  the  purpose  of  planning,  con- 
ducting, or  administering  programs  (or  por- 
tion df  programs)  for  the  benefit  of  Native 
Hawaiians; 

(5)  ^e  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  taieanlng  given  that  term  under  section 
198(ai(10)  of  the  Elonentary  and  Secondary 
Educaition  Act; 

(6)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198(aX10)  of  the  Elementary 
and  secondary  Education  Act;  and 

(7)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(aI7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Educaition  Act. 


Thg  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Th*  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr,  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  S.  360. 
the  Native  Hawaiian  education  bill  is 
the  (Elimination  of  at  least  15  years  of 
effort  to  address  tlie  severe  education- 
al needs  of  Native  Hawaiians.  Over  20 
perceit  of  the  students  In  Hawaii's 
public  schools  are  Native  Hawaiians. 
who  constitute  the  second  largest 
ethni:  group.  However,  even  as  early 
as  thi  5  preschool  years.  Native  Hawai- 
ians ire  at  an  educational  disadvan- 
tage. jOver  67  percent  of  entering  kin- 
dergarten children  score  below  the 
norm^  compared  to  the  national  aver- 
age of  23  percent.  An  estimated  37  per- 
cent of  Native  Hawaiian  elementary 
students  score  in  the  lowest  scoring 
groupB  and  12  percent  in  the  highest 
groupB;  nationally  23  percent  score  in 
each  group.  In  the  ninth  grade,  only 


one-thlrf  of  the  Native  Hawaiian  stu- 
dents a^ire  to  the  4-year  college  edu- 
cation ^lile  50  to  75  percent  of  their 
peers  hg»e  such  hopes.  Native  Hawai- 
ian childfe«n  make  up  35  percent  of  the 
students  In  Hawaii  who  are  identified 
as  havint  learning  disabilities. 

Not  only  In  educational  achieve- 
ment, but  in  other  socioeconomic  Indi- 
cators a4  well.  Native  Hawaiians  con- 
tinue to  rank  lower  than  other  ethnic 
groups  id  HawaU.  S.  360  attempts  to  ad- 
dress tha  educational  needs  in  a  com- 
prehensive, logical  progression,  by  pro- 
viding a^  range  of  educational  pro- 
gramsr  ^rom  prenatal  counseling 
through  mgher  education  scholarships 
and  fellowships.  Also  included  are  pro- 
grams designed  to  serve  gifted  and  tal- 
ented chlldroi  and  children  with 
mental  or  physical  handicaps. 

During]  recent  hearings  In  Hawaii 
the  Hawaiian  community  together 
with  State  government  officials,  and 
represenoatives  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  and  the  community-at-large 
voiced  udted  support  for  this  bllL 

The  programs  recommended  by  this 
bill  are  eitirely  separate  from  thos6  of 
American  Indians  and  in  no  way  take 
away  from  funds  for  Indian  programs. 
I  ask  your  support  for  this  urgently 
needed  aikd  worthy  legislation. 

Mr.  mAtsUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  cospinsor  of  S.  360, 1  Join  my  col- 
league fit)m  Hawaii  [Mr.  Iwoun]  in 
urging  tlie  Senate  to  pass  our  biU. 
which  would  improve  the  educational 
status  of  Kative  Hawaiians. 

As  long  ago  as  1975,  Alu  Like,  Inc.,  a 
private,  nonprofit  corporation  ftmded 
by  the  administration  for  Native 
American^  tmder  the  Native  American 
Program  i  Act  of  1974,  undertook  a 
survey  of  the  Native  Hawaiian  commu- 
nity which  revealed  that  education  is 
high  on  the  list  of  priorities  of  Hawai- 
ian parents.  In  part,  this  finding  prob- 
ably reflects  the  relative  youth  of  the 
Hawaiian  population— nearly  one-half 
is  imder  the  age  of  25.  It  also  reflects  a 
growing  i^wareness  of  and  frustration 
with  an  educational  system  which  has 
largely  f^ed  to  motivate  Hawaiian 
children,  'ignored  Hawaiian  cultural 
values  an4  history,  and  has  left  young 
Hawaiian^  unprepared  to  earn  a  living 
wage  In  ajast  changing  s(x:Iety. 

Since  isr75.  the  Hawaii  congressional 
delegation  has  tried  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  Improve  the  educational 
status  of  Native  Hawaiians.  In  1977, 
we  introduced  legislation  which  would 
have  incli<ded  Hawaiians  in  the  Indian 
Education  Act.  In  1979,  we  introduced 
the  "Native  Hawaiian  Education  Act," 
a  separate  program  for  Native  Hawai- 
ians. Our  bill  passed  the  Senate  that 
year,  but|  in  conference  with  the 
House,  itsimajor  provisions  were  delet- 
ed. Conferees  approved  Instead  lan- 
guage prodding  for  further  study  of 
the  educational  problems  of  Native 
Hawailanai  and,  in  1981.  funds  for  the 


study  were  stricken  from  the  Federal 
budget  by  the  incoming  new  adminis- 
tration. Nonetheless,  the  joint  federal- 
state  study  was  finally  conducted  with 
funds  provided  by  the  Kamehameha 
Schools.  The  resulting  report  was  pub- 
lished almost  4  years  ago  in  1983. 

The  pending  bill.  S.  360.  would  au- 
thorize Federal  support  to  Implement 
the  Kamehameha  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Program  [KEEP],  a  model  cur- 
riculum for  Native  Hawaiian  children. 
In  selected  public  schools  with  high 
Hawaiian  enrollment.  The  funds 
would  be  used  for  teacher  training, 
educational  support  services,  and  con- 
tinued research,  development,  and 
evaluation. 

S.  360  would  also  provide  funds  for 
family-based  early  childhood  educa- 
tion programs  designed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  Native  Hawaiian  chU- 
dren.  and  it  provides  funds  so  that 
children  who  are  learning  disabled, 
mentally  retarded,  or  physically 
handicapped  can  be  identified  and  pro- 
vided with  special  educational  assist- 
ance. 

Finally,  our  bill  authorizes  two  im- 
portant demonstration  programs: 
First,  a  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
gifted  and  talented  children,  and, 
second,  a  program  which  would  pro- 
vide fellowships  to  Native  Hawaiian 
chUdren  who  wish  to  pursue  higher 
education  or  advanced  degrees. 

Mr.  President.  8.  360  would  enable 
the  Hawaiian  people  to  help  them- 
selves and,  in  the  long  run,  to  become 
economically  self-sufficient.  Uke  other 
Native  Americans.  Native  Hawaiians 
have  languished  for  too  long  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  social  indices.  Better 
education  Is  one  of  their  primary 
needs  and  it  Is  a  need  which  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  ignore. 
I  urge  the  prompt  passage  of  S.  360. 
The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The    committee     amendment    was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
So  the  bill  S.  360  was  passed. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  oat  of  bis 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REIFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nomiiuitions. 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  arc 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  unwlsioDS  of  section 
276a-l  of  title  32.  United  States  Code. 
the  Speaker  designates  Mr.  Sdhia.  as 
Vice  cniairman  of  the  delegation  to 
attend  the  Conference  of  the  Interpr- 
liamentary  Union,  vice  Mr.  Scucuou 
excused:  and  appoints  the  following 
additional  members  to  the  delegation 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Siao- 
GKBS.  Mr.  Blaz.  and  Mr.  Rhodcs. 


ANNUAL    REPORT    ON    THE    NA- 
TIONAL WILDERNESS   PRESER- 
VATION SYSTEM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  35 
The    PRESroiNG    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together,  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964  (PubUc  Law  88-577),  I 
herewith  transmit  the  Twenty-second 
Annual  Report  on  the  status  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  for  calendar  year  1985. 

Ronald  Reagah. 
The  White  House,  April  22, 1987. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bUls  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

HJl.  318.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  resto- 
ration of  Federal  recognition  to  the  TsleU 
del  Sur  Pueblo  and  the  Alabama  and  Coo- 
shatu  Indian  Tribes  of  Texaa.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Select  Committee  en 
Indian  Affairs. 

H.R.  799.  An  act  to  designate  a  segment  of 
the  Kings  River  in  CTalifomia  as  a  wild  and 
scenic  river,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEBB 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BOREN,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  192.  An  original  resolution  relating 
to  expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence:  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  12:35  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  the  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  318.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  resto- 
ration of  Federal  recognition  to  the  Ysleta 
del  Sur  Pueblo  and  the  Alabama  and  Cou- 
shatu  Indian  tribes  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  799.  An  act  to  designate  a  segment  of 
the  Kings  River  in  California  as  a  wild  and 
scenic  river,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1024(a)  of  title  15.  United  SUtes  Code, 
the  Speaker  reappoints  Mr.  Hawkiks 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  to 
rank  after  Mr.  Hamiltoh. 

At  5:24  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolutions,  with- 
out amendment: 

S  J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1987.  as  "NaUonal  ChUd 
Abuse  Prevention  Month";  and 

BJ.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  26  through  May  2, 
1987.  as  "National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor 
Awareness  Week". 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILI£  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 
8.  1066.  A  bill  to  extend  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  smaU  toys;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.     

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1067.  A  bill  relating  to  the  testing  for. 
and  reduction  of.  radon  in  homes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 

Works. ^      ^.       ,, 

By  Mr.  METZEaiBACrM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Thttriioiid): 
8.  1068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
regarding  interlocking  directorates  and  offi- 
cers: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINOAMAN  (for  hlmaeU,  Mr. 

NiCKUS.  Mi.  McCahi.  and  Mr.  Do- 

Mxinci):  ^  ^^ 

&  1069.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 

older  American  Indian  grant  program  under 

the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  lAbor 

and  Human  Resources. 

By   Mr.   RIEOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DfTumatoDt,    Mr.    Bbablst,    Mr. 
Chatkb.  and  Mr.  MoTViRAir): 
S  1070.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of 
authorizaUon  to  be  allotted  under  title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  ,^      ^  „ 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Badcos): 
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8.  1071.  A  bfU  to  movlde  for  expuuUns 
private  netor  InlttaUTw  Id  ehlM  care  senr- 
too.  and  for  oUiar  pmpo— ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  ud  Hmian  Reeoume. 

Bar  Mr.  OOCHRAlf  (for  himaeU.  Mr. 
annns  and  Mr.  BSABUT): 

8.  ion.  A  bffl  to  *-**ik11eh  a  commlarioD 
far  the  ameUoratlan  of  ParUnaonlam:  to  the 
OoBBinlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Reaouroea. 
ByMr.OORI: 

&  ion.  A  bin  to  require  that  certain  re- 
dptanU  for  aMletanfn  under  the  Food 
Staap  Act  and  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Soeial  Seeuitty  Act  participate  in  an  adult 
education  lltmcy  training  program  estab- 
llahed  under  the  Adult  education  Act:  to 
the  Oonunittee  on  Ijtbor  and  Human  Re- 
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By  Mr.  GORE: 
B.  1074.  A  bfU  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tiona  Act  of  19S4  to  prohibit  acceas  charges 
of  the  current  rate  of  aubocrlber  line 
diaigea:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Ttaniportatloo. 

By  Mr.  ItAXTTENBERQ  (for  hlmaelf. 
Mr.  QuaauT  and  Mr.  Cbilb): 
8. 107S.  A  bill  to  require  the  proceasing  of 
appllcationa  tnm  Cuban  nationals  for  refu- 
gee status  and  immigrant  visas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRAOIX7  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ROCKBSLLB.  Mr.  Hxniz.  Mr.  Matsu- 
Mo*.  Mr.  PiToa.  Mr.  Motbiham.  Mr. 
OaacHi^    Mr.    OuiziiBaGKa.    Mr. 
Bancoa.  Mr.  Ruglb.  Mr.  Oohk.  Mr. 
ABftm,  Mr.  CKmi.  and  Mr.  Cbatb): 
&  1070.  A  bai  to  amend  UUe  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the  availabil- 
ity of  home  health  services  under  the  medi- 
care program,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 

By  Mr.  CRAMffTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

SxATFOBS,  Mr.  Rmu,  Mr.  Simoh. 

Mr.  KoutT.  Mr.  Wncxxa.  and  Mr. 

Bjoaamt: 
3.  1077.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Tranaportation  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  Im- 
idemmtatlon  of  the  provisions  of  certain 
regulatknia  thereunder  which  discriminate 
against  mentally  handicapped  individuals 
and  which  place  a  limit  on  required  expendi- 
tures to  eliminate  discrimination  against 
handicapped  persons  and  to  provide  a  pri- 
vate right  of  action  for  violations  of  certain 
handicapped  antl-di8crimina.tlon  regulations 
and  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for  himself, 

Mr.    Cmus,    Mr.     Hatfield,    Mr. 

BoauHwin.  Mr.  Knutr,  Mr.  Motki- 

RAM.  and  Mr.  Simoh): 
SJ.  Res.  116.  A  Jotait  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Federal  aid 
for  refugee  anistanee  programs  should  not 
be  reduced,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  f ollowinc  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  up<M3),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BOREN.  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence: 
8.  Rea.  193.  An  original  resolution  relaUve 
to  expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligenoe;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BItLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 

a  1066.  A  bill  to  extend  the  suspen- 
of  duties  on  certain  small  toys;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
suanxsioH  or  doty  ok  cmxAni  small  tots 
•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
todi^  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
wotud  extend  the  suspension  of  duties 
on  bertain  small  toys,  referred  to  in 
iteni  912.20  of  the  appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Coir- 

GRXgSIOHAL  RBCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reodrs,  as  follows: 

8.1066 

Bel  it  ejiacUd  6y  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepllesentaHvea    of  the    United   States   of 
Ametica  in  Congress  assembled, 
8BCT|0N  1.  CERTAIN  SMALL  TOYS. 

Iteti  912.20  Of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schnules  of  the  United  States  Is  amended 
by  sviking  out  "12/31/86"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  ihereof  "12/31/90". 

SBC  I  EFrECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  Ih  Gkhcral. — The  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles fntered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  donsumptiCHi  after  the  date  that  is  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)IRKuquioATioii.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion Bl4  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  upon  a  request  filed 
with  the  appropriate  customs  officer  before 
the  (^te  that  is  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  any  entry  of  an  article 
described  in  item  912.20  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  Was  made— 

(1)  after  December  31, 1986,  and 

(2)  Ion  or  before  the  date  that  is  15  days 
he  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
>e  liquidated  or  reliquidated  as  though 

such  entry  occurred  on  the  day  after  the 
date  that  is  15  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
mentiof  this  Act.* 


April  22, 1987 


April  22,  1987 
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:  By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1067.  A  bill  relating  to  the  testing 
for,  ind  reduction  of.  radon  in  homes; 
to  tUe  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

Ii|u>OII  PHOnCIElfCT  DEVZLOPMKin  ACT 

Mii.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
woulil  substantially  reinforce  the  Eiivi- 
ronmental  Protection  Agency's 
[EP4's1  abUity  to  coordinate  and  lead 
the  hatlonal  effort  to  combat  radon 
gas  ^ntamination.  In  the  Superfimd 
amendments  signed  into  law  last  year, 
the  Congress  designated  EPA  as  the 
central  player  in  the  battle  against 
radoii.  It  is  imperative  that  this  not  be 
only  la  nominal  designation:  EPA  must 
be  riven  adequate  authority  to  carry 
out  1  rograms  of  benefit  to  other  Fed- 
eral tgencies.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment 5,  the  private  sector,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  that  are  involved  in  the 
radoi  I  problem. 

Aoordhigly.  this  bill  provides  the 
statu  tory  authority  for  EPA  to  contin- 


ue two  ]  irograms  now  administered  on 
a  limltei  I  biisis.  and  also  mandates  two 
new  activities.  First.  EPA  would  be  au- 
thorized to  conduct  training  seminars 
on  radon  detection,  mitigation,  design. 
constrxKJtlon.  health  effects,  and  gen- 
eral gui(lance.  The  EPA  has  given  such 
seminars  in  the  past  on  a  limited  basis, 
but  the  demand  far  outweighs  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Agency  to  provide 
them.  ^  formally  initiating  the  pro- 
gram, we  can  ensure  that  all  who 
desire  tae  benefit  of  EPA's  technical 
expertisf  in  radon  can  obtain  it. 

The  ffl»A  has  also  met  with  great 
success  m  conducting  a  Radon  Meas- 
uremiran  Proficiency  Program 
[RMPPlI  Soon  after  the  threat  and 
extent  of  radon  contamination  t>ecame 
public,  fraudulent  operations  which 
claimed  jexpertlse  in  radon  detection 
appeare<i  on  the  scene.  In  response  to 
the  spread  of  this  fraud.  EPA  devel- 
oped a  jvoluntary  program  whereby 
private  firms  could  have  their  profi- 
ciency la  detecting  radon  contamina- 
tion testtd. 

To  date,  the  response  has  been  over- 
whelming and  very  encouraging.  Him- 
dreds  of  i  companies  have  now  under- 
gone th4  proficiency  tests,  and  EPA 
has  pu^shed  a  list  of  the  reliable 
firms.  Thus,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments ahd  private  citizens  can  now 
choose  a  radon  testing  firm  that  has 
exhibited  proficiency  in  its  field.  The 
value  of  this  program  is  best  illustrat- 
ed in  tho  State  of  New  Jersey,  which 
requires  that  a  testing  firm  be  certi- 
fied by  EPA  before  it  can  conduct 
home  ration  tests. 

Disseminating  information  and  en- 
couraging accurate  testing  are  excel- 
lent short-term  measures,  but  in  the 
long  teni  the  Congress  and  EPA  must 
give  the  liighest  priority  to  radon  miti- 
gation and  reduction.  Once  a  problem 
is  discovered,  the  rush  to  find  a  solu- 
tion mualt  be  met  with  sensible  guid- 
ance. It  i$,  therefore.  Just  as  important 
to  devel^  a  program  for  radon  reduc- 
tion proficiency  as  it  is  for  radon  test- 
ing profi^ency.  My  legislation  author- 
izes such  a  program  to  ensure  that 
homeowners  can  select  reliable,  profi- 
cient coittiactors  to  reduce  radon  in 
their  homes. 

Importantly,  after  some  initial  start- 
up costs,' this  blU  will  pay  for  itself. 
The  private  sector  should  be  able  to 
benefit  from  E3>A's  expertise  and 
stamp  of  approval  in  radon  reduction 
and  testihg,  but  it  should  also  be  re- 
quired tol  pay  for  these  benefits.  My 
legislation  would  authorize  EPA  to  col- 
lect user!  fees  for  training  seminars, 
and  proficiency  testing  in  radon  meas- 
urement <Lnd  reduction.  I  am  informed 
by  EPA  that  industry  is  lining  up  to 
take  information  seminars,  and  more 
than  one  firm  has  offered  to  pay  for 
them.  Because  the  current  state  of 
fiscal  ausi  erity  in  all  Federal  programs 
is  not  likily  to  subside  in  the  future. 


these  user  fees  are  essential  to  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  programs 
mandated  in  this  bilL 

Mr.  President.  I  am  intnxlucing  this 
legislation  to  complement  other  ef- 
forts underway  in  the  Congress  to  ad- 
dress the  radon  problem.  Senators 
MncHxix  and  Chatb  have  intnxluced 
and  held  a  hearing  on  bills  authorizing 
a  State  Orant  Program  and  a  survey 
of  contamination  In  schools.  Also,  Sen- 
ator Ladtkiibirg  and  I  recently  re- 
intnxluced  legislation  which  would 
provide  a  tax  (redit  for  the  expenses  a 
homeowner  incurs  in  contracting  re- 
medial work. 

As  I  have  toured  radon  contaminat- 
ed homes  In  the  Reading  Prong  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  have  become  acutely 
aware  of  the  urgent  need  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Federal  Radon  Pro- 
gram. I  am  extremely  hopeful  that 
this  recent  legislative  activity  is  an  in- 
dication that  the  Congress  is  moving 
in  this  direction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RCCOBS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.1067 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
shobttitlx 

SacnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Radon  Proficiency  Development  Act  of 
1987". 

PlRDllIGS 

Sxc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  radon  contamination  has  become  an 
issue  of  natiotutl  importance,  affecting  sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  country; 

(2)  radon  tias  been  firmly  linked  with  lung 
cancer,  and  may  be  responsible  for  20,000 
deaths  each  year. 

(3)  the  Federal  radon  program  should  in- 
clude authority  to  conduct  training  semi- 
nars and  otherwise  disseminate  information 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  private 
firms  and  individuals  on  radon  contamina- 
tion; and 

(4)  It  Is  essential  that  In  encouraging  the 
private  sector  to  Increase  its  role  In  radon 
testing  and  remediation  that  there  be  safe- 
guards for  citiaens  to  ensure  the  reliability 
and  proficiency  of  testing  and  remediation 
firms. 

DariHiTions 
Sac.   3.   For  purposes   of   this   Act.   the 
term— 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(2)  "radon"  means  the  radioactive  gaseous 
element,  and  its  short  lived  decay  products 
produced  by  the  disintegration  of  the  ele- 
ment radium;  and 

(3)  "State"  means  the  50  States,  District 
of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Northern  Mariana  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territories. 

TaAlMUIC  IftSTlHC,  AMD  COMTKOL  FROPICIXIICT 

Sac.  4.  The  Administrator  shaU— 
(1)  Implement  the  volimtary  Radon  Meas- 
urement Proficiency  (RMP)  program  to  pro- 
vide to  the  public  information  on  firms  or 


Individuals  that  can  reliably  measure  radcm 
in  homes.  The  program  shall  Include  but  is 
not  limited  to  provlsiona  oo— 

(A)  measuring  radon  in  a  consistent  fash- 
ion; 

(B)  recording  and  reporting  measurements 
accurately  to  homeowners;  and 

(C)  providing  measiuements  consistent 
with  Environmental  Protection  Agency  pro- 
tocols; 

(2)  design  and  implement  training  semi- 
nars for  State  and  local  officials  and  profes- 
sional and  private  firms  addressing  at  least 
radon  monitoring,  analysis,  mitigation, 
health  effects,  and  public  information; 

(3)  develop  a  voluntary  radon  reduction 
contractor  proficiency  program  to  provide 
the  public  with  information  on  firms  or  in- 
dividuals that  can  reliably  reduce  radon 
levels  in  homes.  A  Judgment  of  proficiency 
in  the  program  should  consider,  but  is  not 
limited  to— 

(A)  the  training  individuals  have  received 
in  radon  reduction  techniques; 

(B)  knowledge  of  protocols  used  to  diag- 
nose and  reduce  radon  levels;  and 

(C)  other  relevant  information  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator. 

PEES  AND  CHARGES 

Sic.  5.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  collect  fees  and  charges  from 
private  firms  and  individuals  for  informa- 
tion and  services  provided  under  this  Act  to 
cover  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Monies  so  derived  sli&U  be 
deposited  in  the  Radon  Service  Fee  Account 
established  by  section  6  of  this  Act. 

RADOM  8XRVICB  PIX  AOCOUMT 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  All  of  the  fees  and  charges  col- 
lected by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act  shall  be  deposited  in  a  sep- 
arate account  within  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  Such  account  shall  be  known 
as  the  "Radon  Service  Fee  Account"  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Account"). 

(b)  No  fees  or  charges  stiall  be  applied  to 
State  or  local  governments  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  All  funds  in  the  account  shall  only  be 
available  to  the  extent  provided  In  appro- 
priation Acts,  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  prescrilie  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

AXTTRORIZATIOH 

Sec.  7.  For  fiscal  year  1988.  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  but  not  from 
the  Account,  such  sum,  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  initiate 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Monies  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 


By    Mr.     METZENBAUM    (for 

himself  and  Mr.  TmrBMOHO): 

S.  1068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 

Act  regarding  interlocking  directorates 

and  officers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

iimaLocKnfG  directors. 
•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
reform  and  modernize  section  8  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  the  bar  on  the  same 
person  serving  as  a  director  of  (x>mpet- 
ing  corporations.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
Joined  in  this  effort  by  Senator  Thtth- 
uom,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  as  well  as  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee. 


Section  8  was  enacted  in  1914.  The 
principal  sectimis  of  the  act  ccHiOMn- 
ing  interloping  directors  have  not 
been  modified  since  this  original  en- 
actment. Consequently,  it  is  apinoprl- 
ate  that  the  Congress  review  the  stat- 
ute and  revise  it  to  address  current 
competitive  concerns. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
addresses  three  concerns  aboat  the 
current  provisions.  First,  it  is  wpropori- 
ate  that  the  threshold  Jurisdictional 
requirement  regarding  the  size  of  cor- 
porations covered  by  the  act  be  updat- 
ed. Our  bill  raises  the  threshold  en- 
acted in  1914.  $1  million  in  net  worth. 
to  $10  million. 

Second,  our  bill  addresses  the  need 
for  a  de  minimus  exception  to  the  flat 
bar  on  a  single  person  serving  on  the 
board  of  competing  companies.  It  is 
appropriate  to  prevent  the  potential 
sharing  of  information  and  other  re- 
lated anticompetitive  behavior  which 
may  result  from  the  same  person  serv- 
ing as  a  director  of  competitor  corpo- 
rations. However,  corporations  covered 
by  the  act  have  raised  the  legitimate 
concern  that  in  some  cases  a  qualified 
director  cannot  serve  on  a  board  even 
though  the  competitive  overlap  with 
another  corporation  represents  only 
an  insignificant  portion  of  either  com- 
pany's sales.  In  these  cases  the  statute 
is  not  serving  any  useful  purpose  in 
preventing  harm  to  competition,  but  is 
only  hindering  the  freedom  of  quali- 
fied individuals  to  serve  as  directors. 

Our  bill  addresses  this  issue  by  pro- 
viding for  three  de  minimus  caXego- 
rles,  or  safe  harbors.  If  the  competi- 
tive overlap  does  not  exceed  these  safe 
harlx>rs,  the  bar  on  a  common  director 
would  not  apply.  The  bill  provides  for 
a  safe  harbor  If:  first,  the  affected 
sales  constitute  less  than,  first,  $1  mil- 
lion for  either  company;  second,  1  per- 
cent of  either  company's  sales;  or 
third,  of  both  company's  sales. 

Finally,  our  bill  addresses  the  con- 
cern that  the  current  ban  covers  only 
corporate  directors,  not  senior  officers. 
The  current  provision  is  Illogical  be- 
cause a  common  senior  officer  pre- 
sents an  equal  or  greater  potential  for 
reducing  competition. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  Sen- 
ator Thusmoitd  who  has  provided  ex- 
tremely useful  and  thoughtful  sugges- 
tions. We  have  worked  to  pursue  this 
bill  In  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to  sup- 
port this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rccoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobo,  as  follows: 

S.  1068 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  CHayton  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
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•.  («X1)  No  panon  at  the  nine  time 
dttU  be  a  diraotor  or  oCfloer  of  any  two  oor- 
miTaWimi.  each  of  irtilch  haa  capital,  suipliis 
and  undMded  praflta  aoresatiog  more 
than  $ie.0004MW.  aa  adjuated  punuant  to 
thia  ■iilwrrttnn.  f^fg*^  tn  whide  or  In  part 
In  umunarce.  other  than  banka.  hanking  a»- 
BOdattona.  tiuat  ccimpantea,  and  common 
caiTlera  auhject  to  aubtttle  IV  of  ttUe  4». 
Unttad  Statea  Coda.  If  aoch  oorporatlonB  are 
toy  vMoe  of  their  builneaB  and  location  of 
flIMirattim.  coBVMtitars  ao  that  the  ellmlna- 
tlon  of  oompetttion  by  acreement  between 
them  would  cooatttute  a  violation  of  any  of 
the  provtaiaoB  of  any  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

"(S)  Motwlthatandlnc  the  provtelona  of 
paracra^  (1).  aimultaoeoua  aerrlce  aa  a  di- 
rector or  otftCCT  of  two  eorporatlona  ahall 
not  be  pndilblted  by  thla  aeeUon  If  (A)  the 
aoresate  eooQMtlttve  aalea  of  either  ooipo- 
ratkm  are  leaa  than  $1,000,000,  aa  adjuated 
pursuant  to  thla  subaeetlon.  (B)  the  aggre- 
gate competitive  aalea  of  either  corporation 
are  leaa  than  1  percent  of  that  corporation's 
total  aalea.  or  (C)  the  aggregate  OMnpetltlve 
aalea  of  each  eorporatian  are  leaa  than  4  per- 
cent of  that  cnporatlon's  total  sales.  For 
purpoaaa  of  thla  paragraph,  'aggregate  com- 
petitive aalea'  meana  the  aggregate  gross 
revenuea  for  an  products  and  services  sold 
by  one  cofporatl<m  In  competition  with  the 
other,  detomined  on  the  baals  of  annual  av- 
erage groH  revenuea  for  such  products  and 
aeinltea  over  Uie  last  completed  fiscal  year. 
For  puipoaea  of  this  section,  'total  sales' 
meana  the  aggregate  groas  revenues  for  all 
products  and  aervlcea  sold  by  one  corpora- 
tion over  the  last  completed  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  The  eligibility  of  a  director  or  officer 
undK  the  provlidons  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  determined  by  the  capital,  surplus  and 
undivided  proflta  of  each  corporation  at  the 
end  of  that  onpraratlon's  last  completed 
fiscal  year. 

"(4)  For  puipoaea  of  this  section,  the  term 
'officer*  means  an  officer  elected  or  chosen 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

"(S)  For  each  fiscal  year  ctxnmenclng 
after  September  30,  1987.  the  $10,000,000 
and  $1,000,000  threaholds  in  this  secUon 
shall  be  increased  (or  decreased)  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1  each  year  by  an  amount  eqtial  to  the 
percentage  increaae  (or  decrease)  in  the 
Oroas  National  Product,  as  published  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  its  successor. 
for  the  year  then  ended,  over  or  under  the 
level  ao  establlahed  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1906.  At  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber of  each  year,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlsaion  shall  publiah  the  adjusted  amounts 
required  by  this  paragraph. 

"(b)  When  any  person  elected  or  chosen  as 
a  director  or  officer  of  any  corporation  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  is  eligible 
at  the  time  of  his  election  or  selection  to  act 
for  such  corporation  in  such  capacity,  his 
eligibility  to  act  in  such  capacity  shall  not 
be  affected  and  he  shall  not  become  or  be 
deemed  amenable  to  any  of  the  provisions 
hereof  by  reason  of  any  change  in  the  cap- 
ital, surplus  and  undivided  profits,  or  affairs 
of  such  corporation  from  whatsoever  cause, 
whether  specifically  excepted  by  any  of  the 
proviaiona  hereof  or  not,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  an 
event  cauaing  ineligibility  occurred,  or,  if 
practical,  the  next  regularly  scheduled  elec- 
tion of  directors,  whichever  occurs  first.".* 


of 


By  ICr.  BINOAMAN  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  NicKLXs.  Mr.  McCaih, 
and  Mr.  DoMsinci): 
8.  1069.  A  bOl  to  revise  and  extend 
the  older  Amerltam  Indian  Grant  Pro- 


under  the  Older  Ameritaus  A<^ 
1905,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Canmittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sofrces. 

OLDBI  AMKBICAM  HfDIAM  SXBVICIS 

nopaovBmirr  ACT 
Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  introduce  this  leg- 
islition,  the  Older  Amerl(»n  Indian 
Se  "Vices  Improvement  Act.  which 
an  ends  the  Older  Americans  Act  cur- 
rei  itly  under  reauthorization  this  year. 
I'n  1  pleased  that  companion  legislation 
Is  Deing  introduced  In  the  House  by 
Representatives  Biaggi  and  Bohkxr.  I 
am  Joined  in  the  Senate  by  my  col- 
leajgue.  Mr.  Nicxlcs.  who  I  commend 
f  Of  his  leadership  in  addressing  the 
luacy  of  services  for  Indian  tribes 

ler  the  Older  Americans  Act.  I  also 
Joi|i  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico, 
S^iator  DoMEinci,  and  the  Senator 
frc^n  Arizona.  Senator  McCain,  as 
original  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  does 
not  create  a  new  program.  Rather,  it 
strengthens,  exjMuads,  and  clarifies 
pertinent  titles  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
ca^ Act  to  ensure  better  access  and 
dettvery  of  services  for  older  American 
In^ 

le  Subcommittee  on  Aging  during 
last  reauthorization  of  the  Older 

lericans  Act  directed  in  report  Ian- 
re  that  it  join  with  the  Special 
Ittee  on  Aging  to  hold  oversight 
heiuings  on  title  VI.  the  Indian  Grant 

tgram  under  the  Older  Americans 
Through  testimony  developed  at 
hearings  sponsored  by  the  Special 
Ittee  on  Aging,  one  on  the 
1th  concerns  of  Indian  elderly,  and 
a  gecond.  on  the  delivery  of  title  VI 
services,  a  substantial  record  has  been 
laid  to  Justify  this  legislation  being  in- 
troduced today.  For  greater  detail  I 
recommend  that  staff  l(X)k  to  these 
tw^  committee  prints. 

'These  two  hearings  confirm  that 
olqer  American  Indians  remain  among 
ou^  country's  most  impoverished  citi- 
ze^.  They  live  at  a  rate  of  poverty  be- 
twe^i  33  percent  to  as  high  as  83  per- 

it,  varying  from  reservation  to  res- 
ervation. Inadequate  and  inaccessible 
heUth  care,  lack  of  transportation,  dl- 
lasidated  housing,  and  the  rural  envl- 
roiunent  of  the  majority  of  older  res- 
ervation Indians  add  to  an  already  dif- 
f i(iilt  way  of  life. 

[tie  VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
was  added  in  1978  as  a  way  of  deliver- 
ing services  to  the  American  Indian 
population,  but  it  did  not  get  under- 
way until  1980.  Since  that  time  it  has 
gr^wn  from  85  to  124  grantees.  What 
hsE  become  increasingly  evident  is  the 
la^k  of  coordination  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  act,  inattention  to  Indian 
gr  intees  by  the  Office  of  State  and 
Ti  Ibal  Programs,  and  ambiguity  about 
tr  bal  eligibility  for  other  titles  in  the 
O.  der  Americans  Act. 

Sr.  President,  I  will  briefly  describe 
h(  w  my  bill  amends  the  Older  Ameri- 
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cans  Act  to  address  some  of  these 
issues.  When  title  VI  was  enacted  it 
did  not  lay  out  a  statement  of  purpose 
nor  findings  of  fact,  nor  any  overall 
policy  4t*tement.  These  sectiops  have 
been  added  to  emphasize  congressional 
intent  and  support. 

The  major  addition  to  title  VI  is  the 
creatio^  of  an  Office  of  Tribal  Pro- 
grams ^hich  will  administer  and  over- 
see the  title  VI  program.  Currently, 
that  program  comes  under  the  Office 
of  State  and  Tribal  Programs.  This 
legislation  merely  separates  out  an 
Indian  office  and  designates  an  Associ- 
ate Commissioner  on  Indian  Aging— an 
"Incttanj  desk."  if  you  will.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  imless  such  an  office  is 
establi^ed  improvements  to  the  title 
VI  program  wiU  not  take  place.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  given  the  Administration 
on  Aging  [AOA]  an  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish this  office  and  to  make  correc- 
tions on  their  own  and  It  has  yet  to  do 
so.  During  the  last  reauthorization  of 
the  Ol^er  Americans  Act,  I  agreed  to 
withdraw  my  "Indian  desk"  amend- 
ment oti  the  assurance  by  AOA  that  it 
would  create  such  a  position  with 
advice  and  support  from  Indian  tribes. 
Much  Ito  my  dismay  this  did  not 
hi4>pei|  as  agreed.  For  this  reason,  I 
believe  that  Congress  should  designate 
an  off icre  to  assure  greater  accountabil- 
ity from  AOA  to  the  Indian  grantees. 

Title  VI  is  further  amended  to  speci- 
fy that  the  Associate  Commissioner  on 
Indian  Aging  also  establish  an  inter- 
task force  on  older  American 
and  produce  a  study  of  the 
ity  and  quality  of  services  for 
lerican  Indians, 
the  major  roadblocks  for  In- 
gaining  access  to  services 
Older  Americans  Act  is  the 
lack  of  I  coordination  between  title  III, 
State  Brants,  and  title  VI,  Indian 
grants. [With  the  Indian  population 
fairly  evenly  divided— 52  percent  living 
on  thej  reservation  and  48  percent  in 
urban  areas— service  providers  need  to 
know  who  are  eligible.  Therefore,  this 
bill  deletes  the  condition  that  Utle  VI 
granted  are  not  to  serve  persons  eligi- 
ble for  title  III  services.  I  can  under- 
stand (he  original  intent  of  this  lan- 
guage-i-to  avoid  "double  dipping".  As 
was  brought  out  very  clearly  in  a  Spe- 
cial Conunittee  on  Aging  hearing  held 
by  Senator  Nickles,  and  echoed  at  the 
hearing  I  chaired  on  health  issues 
facing  older  Indians,  greater  coordina- 
tion n^eds  to  take  place  between  title 
ni  and  title  VI.  Therefore,  opening  up 
access  'to  title  III  allows  equity  for 
those  off  the  reservation  who  may  be 
eligible  for  such  services. 

To  further  ensure  Increased  coordi- 
nation a  new  section  is  added  to  title 
III  to  clarify  and  require  improved 
monitoring  of  services  between  these 
two  titles.  Additions  include  specifying 
that  Ukdian  elders  will  not  be  denied 
title  ni  services,  and  that  area  agen- 


dca  tm  aging  with  a  significant  Indian 
population  shall  conduct  outreach  ac- 
tivities to  identify  older  American  In- 
dians living  within  their  planning  and 
service  area.  Further,  the  newly  desig- 
nated Associate  Commissioner  on 
Indian  Aging  shall  have  some  over- 
sight to  recommend  to  the  Commis- 
sioner the  delivery  of  services  and  co- 
ordination between  title  III  and  title 
VI. 

Because  older  American  Indians 
suffer  from  chronic  unenu)loyment, 
this  legislation  also  calls  for  targeting 
of  employment  services  to  older  Indi- 
ans under  title  V,  Commimlty  Service 
Employment.  A  recent  survey  conduct- 
ed by  the  National  Indian  Council  on 
Aging  shows  that  only  1.6  percent  of 
the  total  positions  available  by  the  na- 
tional contractors  and  State  agencies 
on  aging  were  filled  by  older  Indians. 
Older  American  Indians  have  the 
lowest  rate  among  all  ethnic  groups  to 
access  employment  serviees  under  title 

V.  This  bill  mandates  that  at  the  next 
available  opportunity  for  national 
grants  or  <»ntracts,  that  older  Ameri- 
can Indians  be  emphasized. 

This  legislation  also  amends  title  rv. 
training  and  research,  to  open  up 
grants  and  contracts  to  agencies  and 
organizations  representing  minorities. 
Adequate  inservlce  training  and  in- 
struction on  the  particular  needs  of 
older  Americans  of  ethnic  back- 
groimds  remains  a  priority  that  will 
hopefully  be  addressed  by  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  title  IV  funding. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  increase  in 
authorization  that  will  bring  the  fund- 
ing back  to  its  1984  levels.  In  1984,  43 
new  title  VI  grantees  were  added  to 
the  previous  83  grantees.  This  ac- 
counted for  drastic  reductions  that  on 
average  amounted  to  $20,000  for  each 
previously  funded  grantee,  however,  in 
my  State  of  New  Mexico  some  title  VI 
programs  experienced  70  percent  re- 
ductions and  one  title  VI  grantee  had 
to  discontinue  its  program.  Because  of 
the  inadequate  funding  levels  for  title 

VI,  these  programs  have  not  been  able 
to  provide  services  commensurate  to 
title  m.  I  am  hopeful  with  this  in- 
creased authorization  that  the  quality 
of  service  will  improve  and  that  more 
older  Indians  will  be  served. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  strong  sup- 
port of  its  distinguished  House  spon- 
sors and  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
legislation  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  overall  reauthorization  bill  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  I  look  forward 
to  worldng  with  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsuhaga]  and  thank 
him  for  holding  hearings  this  Thius- 
day  on  the  problems  of  older  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  other  minority 
groups. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  in  partlctilar  those  who  have  large 
Indian  populations  in  their  States. 
The  legislation  has  the  support  of  the 


National  Indian  Council  on  Aging  and 
the  Organization  of  title  VI  programs. 
It  has  been  developed  with  the  back- 
ing and  assistance  of  a  national  coali- 
tl<m  of  tribal  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

&1069 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLX 

Sbction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Older  American  Indian  Services  Improve- 
ment Act". 


oBjfiivas  AHD  ramnnoiis 
Sac.  2.  (a)  The  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  101  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "subdivisions"  the  following:  "and 
of  Indian  tribes". 

FXDXHAL  COUNCIL  OR  AGIHC 

Sac.  3.  In  section  204(aKl)  insert  "Indian 
tribes"  after  "minorities". 

(X>irTRACmfC  AUTHORITT 

Sac.  4.  Section  213  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "State  agency"  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "or  in  the  case  of  a  grant- 
ee under  title  m,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Associate  C:k>mmlssioner  on  Indian 
Aging". 

PURPOSK 

Sac.  5.  Section  301(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "agencies"  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  with  Indian  tribes 
and  Indian  tribal  organizations". 

ORGAmZATIOH 

Sac.  6.  (a)  SecUon  305(aXlKE)  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "such  areas," 
"the  distribution  of  older  American  Indians 
residing  in  such  areas,". 

(b)  Section  305(d)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  geographic"  after  the 
words  "cultural  or  social". 

(c)  Section  306(aXl)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  the  number  of  older 
American  Indians"  after  the  words  "with 
low  incomes". 

COORDIHATIOH  OP  SIKVICIS  BKTWEKH  TITLE  m 
AITD  TITIX  VI 

Sac.  7.  Title  m  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  313  the  following  new 
section: 

"cooRsnf ATioit  OP  SERvicas  aatwaKH  titli 

in  AMD  VI 

"Sac.  314.  (a)  No  older  American  Indian 
shall  be  prohibited  from  receiving  services 
under  this  title. 

"(b)  Each  area  agency  (m  aging,  with  a  sig- 
nificant Indian  population.  In  order  to  be 
approved  by  the  State  agency,  shall  conduct 
outreach  activities  to  identify  older  Ameri- 
can Indians  within  their  planning  and  serv- 
ice area,  and  shall  Inform  such  Indian  indi- 
viduals about  the  availability  of  such  assist- 
ance under  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Associate  Commisaioner  on 
Indian  Aging  shall  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
outreach  services  under  this  title  and  title 
VI  of  this  Act  for  older  American  Indians 
and  recommend  to  the  Commissioner,  neces- 
sary action  to  improve  service  delivery,  out- 
reach, coordination  between  title  m  and 
title  VI  services,  and  particular  problems 


faced  by  older  American  ItmUmm  Thla  eval- 
uation and  reoommoKlatlona  will  be  Includ- 
ed in  the  Commissioner's  report  on  the  ao- 
tivitles  carried  out  under  thia  Act  aa  it^ftntia 
under  section  307(a).". 

KDDCATIOII  AMD  TaAnmB 

Sac.  S.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Act  la  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(e)  In  making  grants  and  contracta  under 
this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  ensure 
that  they  are  equitably  awarded  among 
agencies,  organizations,  and  Institutioos  rep- 
resenting minorities. 

(b)  SecUon  410  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(6)  establishing  and  supporting  minority 
centers  of  gerontology  to  improve,  enhance, 
and  expand  minority  personnel  and  training 
programs.". 

(c)  Section  411(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  To  provide  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion on  older  American  Indians  to  the  public 
and  to  provide  in-service  training  opportuni- 
ties and  courses  of  instruction  on  aging  to 
Indian  tribes  through  nonprofit  Indian 
aging  organizations.". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  413  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  paren- 
thetical thereof  after  "services"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  minority  populations". 

(e)  Section  423(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Commissioner  in  making  grants 
and  contracts  under  this  section  shall 
ensure  that  they  are  equitably  awarded 
among  agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions representing  minorities.". 

(f)  Section  425(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  and  "(3)"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "(A)"  and  "(B>",  re- 
spectively: and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out  dl- 
recUy  or  through  grants  or  contracts  special 
training  programs  and  technical  assistance 
designed  to  improve  services  to  older  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  minorities.". 

COUtUinTT  SKRVICZ  SMPLOTiaDrT  POR  OLOSR 

msiAirs 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Section  503(bKlXM)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(M)  will  assure,  that  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, such  project  wUl  serve  the  needs  of  mi- 
nority, limited  English  speaking,  and  Indian 
eligible  individuals  in  im>portion  to  their 
numbers  in  the  State,  and  with  consider- 
ation to  their  rates  of  poverty  and  unem- 
plojrment:". 

(b)  Secticm  506(aXlXA)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  befbre  the  word  "pref- 
erence" the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  shall  next  reserve  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  national  grants  or  «»- 
tracts  with  national  Indian  aging  organisa- 
tions with  the  ability  to  provide  employ- 
ment services  to  older  American  Indians.". 
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r  or  pmroa  Am  mamros  fob 
xmi  ▼!  FBOOuun 
8k.  10.  Seetton  601  of  the  Act  to  unended 
to  md  •■  (oUovK 

"RATBmR  or  FmroaK  nmnras;  akd 
roucT 

"Sk.  Ml.  (a)  It  to  the  ptnpoee  of  tbto  UUe 
to  promote  the  ddtrery  of  mpportiTe  aenr- 
leei.  ladmdlnc  nutrltknal  eervlcee  for  Indi- 
ua  that  are  «««»ip»i-»*»w.  to  aetvtcea  provided 
under  title  m. 

"(b)  The  Oongrea  flndi  that  the  Indian 
dderty  of  thte  country— 

"(1)  are  a  rapidly  Increadng  population: 

"(2)  BUfftf  from  high  unemployment; 

"(S)  lire  in  poverty  at  a  rate  of  61  percent; 

"(4)  have  a  life  expectancy  betireen  3  and 
4  yean  tern  than  the  general  population; 

"(5)  ladi  wiffictent  nuntnc  homes; 

"(6)  iMtt  sufficient  Indian  area  agencies 


"(7)  frequently  live  in  substandard  and 
over-crowded  bousinr. 

"(8)  receive  less  than  adequate  health 
care; 

"(9)  are  served  under  thto  title  at  a  rate  of 
teas  than  19  percent  of  the  total  national 
Indian  elderly  population  living  on  Indian 
reservations;  and 

"(10)  are  served  under  Utle  m  of  thto  Act 
at  s  rate  of  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
participants  under  that  Utle. 

"(c)  The  United  States  Oovemment  and 
the  Congress  have  a  legal  and  moral  obliga- 
tion to  Indian  tribes  as  established  by  trea- 
ties, statutes.  Executive  orders,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  recognises  Indian 
and  Alantrrn  Native  elderly  as  a  vital  re- 
aource  who  are  entitled  to  all  benefits  and 
aervfces  available;  and  that  such  services 
and  benefits  shall  be  provided  In  a  manner 
that  preserves  and  restores  the  dignity,  self- 
respect,  and  cultural  identity  of  older  Amer- 
ican Indians.". 

araaimiHaiim  si.iBTsn.iTY 

sac.  11.  SecUon  602(a)  of  the  Act  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  "60"  after  "least"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "SO"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  after  clause  (1): 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(2);  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  clause  (3). 

nfPBovxD  unmnsnATioii  for  imsiah 


IX  Section  605  of  the  Act  to  amend- 


(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(bXl)  There  to  established  In  the  Admln- 
istiatlon  on  Aging  an  Office  for  Tribal  Pro- 


"(2)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  an  As- 
aodate  Coounlasioner  on  Indian  Aging. 

"(c)  The  Associate  Commissioner  on 
ImfitTt  Aging  shall — 

"( 1)  serve  as  the  effectWe  and  visible  advo- 
cate in  behalf  of  older  American  Indians 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Oeiviuea  and  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment regarding  all  Federal  policies  affecting 
older  American  Indians; 

"(2)  coordinate  activities  between  other 
Federal  deparbnents  and  agencies  to  sssure 
a  continuum  of  improved  services  through 
memoranda  of  agreements  or  through  other 
appropriate  means  of  coordiiuitlon; 


administer  and  evaluate  the  grants 

by  thto  Act  for  Indian  tribes,  in 

coordination  of  title  m  services. 

.  to  section  314; 

I  recommend  to  the  Commissioner  poli- 

i  priorities  with  respect  to  the  devel- 

it  and  opnation  of  programs  and  ac- 

)es  conducted  under  the  Act  In  relation 

■  American  Indians; 
^)  collect  and  disseminate  Information 
to  problems  experienced  by  older 
lean  Indians; 

|)  develop  research  plans,  conduct  and 
for  research  In  the  field  of  Indian 
;  with  a  special  emphasto  on  the  gather- 
^f  statistics  on  the  status  of  older  Amer- 
icanilndians: 

"(T)  develop  and  provide  technical  aasist- 
anc4  and  training  programs  to  grantees 
und^  thto  tiUe;  and 
"(|)  convene  an  Indian  aging  conference 
Intervato  not  to  exceed  two  years 
the  purpose  of  identifying  condl- 
impacting  older  American  Indians  and 
_  solutions  to  related  problems  and 
exchange  of  information  relating  to 
delivery  approaches. 
The  Associate  Commissioner  on 
Agtaig  shall  create  and  chair  an  inter- 
;y  task  force  on  older  American  Indians 
and!  report  to  the  Commissioner  and  rele- 
vant agencies  the  task  force  findings  and 
rec«>nmendations  within  six  months  of  en- 
actment of  thto  Act.". 

I  RBAUTHORIZATIOII 

Sgc.  13.  Section  608(a)  of  the  Act  to 
amsided  to  read  as  follows: 

"9k.  608.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
app(t>priated  $12,100,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  $14,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
$17,700,000  for  ftocal  year  1990.  $20,600,000 
for  fiscal  year  1991.  and  $23,600,000  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
yeats.  to  carry  out  the  provtoions  of  thto 
titl4  other  than  section  606.". 
ta4k  porck;  sfbcial  bxfort  oh  sxrvicxs  por 

OLDKR  IITDIAH  mSrvtDUALS 

Sic.  14.  (a)  The  Commissioner  on  Aging 
shall  establish  a  representative  interagency 
task  force  representative  of  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Oovemment  with  an  In- 
ter^t  in  older  American  Indians  and  their 
weiiare  designed  to  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  facilitating  the  coordination 
of  services  and  the  improvement  of  services 
to  dlder  American  Indians. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  on  Aging  shaU 
enter  into  a  contract  with  a  public  agency  or 
noitproflt  private  organization,  to  conduct  a 
thoferough  study  of  the  availability  and  qual- 
ity lof  services  for  older  American  Indians. 
Th4  study  shall  include— 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ainhonored  to  be  an  orlgintd  sponsor 
oflthis  important  bill,  the  "Older 
AEgeric^n  Indian  Services  Improve- 
moit  Act." 

At  the  time  we  passed  the  1978 
amendments  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  I  worked  very  hard  to  help  create 
title  VI,  Grants  for  Indian  Tribes. 

"today,  we  find  it  necessary  to  im- 
prove title  VI,  to  serve  native  Ameri- 
ca^ in  a  way  that  we  promised  nearly 
a  decade  ago.  In  addition,  improve- 
mgnts  are  needed  in  several  other 
titles  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  so 
that  those  titles  will  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  clear  needs  of  older  Indian 
Americans. 


Apnl  22,  1987 
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The  ni  imber  of  older  Americans  with 
an  Indlva  origin  has  risen  sharply  in 
recent  years.  That  is  a  wonderful  fact, 
signifylt|g  better  health  and  better 
services.  But  we  still  have  moi%  to  do. 
We  m^st  do  aU  we  can  through  the 
Older  Americans  Act  to  help  ease  the 
many  dVficult  problems  faced  by  our 
older  In^an  population. 

Here  vn  the  facts:  Older  native 
Americahs  live  in  poverty  at  a  rate  ex- 
ceedinglso  percent.  They  live  in  sub- 
standarq  housing,  which  is  often  iso- 
lated while  their  health  has  im- 
proved. 1  they  continue  to  have  far 
greater  health  and  nutritional  prob- 
lems th4n  others  of  their  age. 

What  is  more  discouraging  is  that 
the  life  expectancy  of  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation Is  estimated  to  be  from  3  to  8 
years  less  than  that  of  the  general 
population. 

When  we  created  title  VI  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  it  was  our  intent 
to  "proiiiote  the  delivery  of  supportive 
servic^  including  nutritional  services, 
for  Indians  that  are  comparable  to 
services  I  provided  under  title  m."  the 
State  and  community  programs  on 
aging.  T 

Unfortunately,  the  promise  of  title 
VI  and  the  reality  failed  to  match.  We 
must  st^ngthen  our  effort  to  provide 
to  older  Indians  the  attention  they  de- 
serve to  receive.  a(x»rdlng  to  well  d(x:- 
umente^  needs. 

The  basic  intent  to  avoid  dupli(»tion 
between  title  VI  and  title  III  has  made 
it  difficult  for  the  older  Indian  popula- 
tion to  qualify  for  services  under  title 
III.  that  portion  of  the  law  that  would 
have  served  older  Indians  when  they 
lived  tnFmaJor  cities,  outside  the  reser- 
vations] 

Today's  legislation  removes  the  legal 
obstacle  to  the  use  of  title  III  services 
by  Indi^is  off  the  reservation,  if  they 
are  otherwise  eligible.  That  is  an  im- 
portant step  forward 

We  also  establish  a  coordination 
mechaiiism  between  these  two  titles  to 
insuremaximum  benefit  to  older  Indi- 
ans, without  regard  to  their  place  of 
residence. 

In  order  to  coordinate  title  III  and 
title  VI,  to  increase  agency  advocacy, 
and  to  improve  services,  this  bill  cre- 
ates an  Office  of  Tribal  Programs.  Pre- 
vious promises  to  create  such  an 
"Indian  desk"  have  not  materialized. 
There  have  been  agreements  and  con- 
currenoe  about  the  necessity  for  such 
an  office,  but  there  has  been  no 
action. 

We  a^  improve  title  IV  to  target 
more  g|tmts  to  minority  organizations. 
Community  Service  Employment  for 
Older  i  imericans.  title  V.  is  more  effec- 
tively t  u^eted  to  older  American  Indi- 
ans. Currently,  less  than  2  percent  of 
all  titlti  V  agency  employment  oppor- 
tunities have  gone  to  older  Indians. 

Finally,  the  authorization  levels  for 
title  VI  are  increased  in  this  bill  to  re- 


verse the  trend  of  de(dining  program 
size.  Higher  levels  are  needed  because 
of  the  larger  number  of  potential  re- 
dplents. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  Senator 
BnroAMAK  for  his  fine  work  in  prepar- 
ing this  legidation.  I  am  proud  to  Join 
him  as  a  sponsor,  and  I  urge  early 
action  on  this  important  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Bihcamah,  as  a  sponsor  of 
the  Older  American  Indian  Services 
Improvement  Act. 

This  legislation  was  drafted  as  the 
result  of  the  concern  that  Senator 
BnrcAMAii  and  I  have  over  the  quality 
of  services  being  provided  to  our 
native  American  elderly  under  title  VI 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

We  have  held  hearings  in  Oklahoma 
and  New  Mexico  on  this  issue  and 
have  found  that  our  Indian  elderly 
citizens  needs  are  not  being  met  by  the 
Administration  on  Aging  through  the 
title  VI  program.  Funding  levels  have 
been  inappropriate  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing need  that  exists.  In  the  bill 
we  have  restored  the  funding  to  1984 
levels.  C(x>rdination  of  services  be- 
tween title  III  and  title  VI  have  also 
been  inadequate  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  tribes  has  been  rather  limited 
to  help  them  implement  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  programs.  The  legislation 
helps  to  eliminate  these  problems. 

This  bill  also  creates  a  new  position 
within  the  Administration  on  Aging 
that  will  be  titled  the  Associate  Com- 
missioner on  Indian  Aging.  From  the 
hearings  it  was  evident  that  such  a  po- 
sition is  necessary  to  help  promote  the 
interests  of  Indian  elderly.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  AOA  is  rather  insensitive  to 
the  Indian  pop\ilation  and  has  reluc- 
tantly Implemented  the  title  VI  pro- 
gram. This  legislation  helps  to  reaf- 
firm to  the  AOA  the  commitment  that 
Congress  has  to  our  Indian  elderly  and 
forces  them  to  be  more  sensitive  to 
their  needs.  By  doing  so,  Indian  elder- 
ly will  be  placed  on  a  level  comparable 
to  the  rest  of  the  elderly  population. 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage  the 
Senate  to  act  in  a  prompt  manner  on 
this  legislation  and  ask  my  colleagues 
to  Join  Senator  Bingaican  and  I  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation.* 

By  Mr.   RIEOLE   (for  himself, 

Mr.    DUHBKBKRGER,    Mr.    Bbad- 

LET,  Mr.  Chare,  and  Mr.  Mot- 

ITIHAH): 

S.  1070.  A  bill  to  increase  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  allotted 
under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

nCRKAStHC  ADTHORIXATIOH  OF  TTTLB  XX 
SOCIAL  SnVICD  BLOCK  GRAirr 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill,  together  with 
the  Senators  from  Mlimesota  [Mr. 
DTTBKMBtntGKR],  Ncw  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley], Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chateb]  and 
New    York    [Mr.    Mothihah],    that 


would  provide  a  greatly  needed  in- 
crease in  the  fimding  of  title  XX  of 
the  Qodal  Security  Act,  the  Social 
Services  Block  Grant.  The  Title  XX 
Social  Services  Bl(x:k  Grant  is  the 
major  Federal  source  of  support  for  a 
range  of  essential  social  services  to 
children,  elderly  persons,  and  disabled 
individuals.  Many  of  the  services 
fimded  by  title  XX  are  preventative 
and  reduce  the  need  for  more  costly 
interventions. 

Title  XX  provides  funds  for  services 
to  elderly  persons  that  help  them 
mi^intjttn  independence  in  a  home  set- 
ting. Services  to  elderly  persons  in- 
clude homemaker  and  chore  services, 
day  caxe,  counseling,  protec^ve  and 
health  services,  home  delivered  meals, 
and  housing  improvement.  For  low- 
income  working  families  and  parents 
enrolled  in  training  programs  leading 
to  self-sufficiency,  title  XX  is  the 
major  Federal  source  of  assistance  for 
child  care.  Without  assistance  for 
child  care,  many  of  these  families 
would  be  unable  to  achieve  self-suffi- 
ciency through  employment. 

The  Title  XX  Scx^ial  Services  Block 
Grant  is  also  a  key  source  of  fimding 
for  protective  services  and  foster  care 
for  children  who  have  suffered  abuse 
or  neglect.  Other  vital  social  services 
fimded  by  title  XX  are  noninstitu- 
tional  community-based  services  for 
disabled  persons,  adult  day  services  for 
severely  handicapped  individuals,  and 
infant  stimulation  programs  to  help 
promote  improved  development  of 
handicapped  children. 

Mr.  President,  in  1981  funds  for  title 
XX  were  cut  20  percent.  Subsequent 
small  increases  in  the  title  XX  appro- 
priation have  failed  to  restore  the  lost 
funds.  Title  XX  is  now  funded  at  $2.7 
billion.  This  amount  is  $600  million 
less  than  if  it  had  not  been  cut  in  1981. 
With  inflation  factored  in,  fimding  for 
title  XX  services  Is  only  52  percent  of 
what  it  was  a  de(»de  ago. 

The  impact  of  this  loss  of  title  XX 
funds  on  vulnerable  children,  families, 
and  elderly  persons  has  been  severe. 
Since,  1981.  States'  title  XX  expendi- 
tures for  child  care  have  decreased  by 
12  percent  while  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  low-income 
families  needing  child  care  services.  In 
my  State  of  Michigan,  there  has  been 
an  87  percent  decrease  in  the  number 
of  chUd  care  slots  funded  by  title  XX 
as  funds  have  been  spread  out  to  sup- 
port other  priority  services. 

Increases  in  reports  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect,  along  with  shrinking  re- 
sources in  protective  services  person- 
nel, have  resulted  In  seriously  inad- 
equate services  to  children.  Some 
States  have  eliminated  programs  that 
help  reunify  abused  or  neglected  chil- 
dren with  their  families.  There  has 
been  a  general  shift  away  from  pre- 
vention and  treatment  services  as 
States  attempt  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  for  investigations.  A  stirvey  by 


the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
revealed  instances  of  Social  Service 
Departments  facing  such  severe  staff 
shortages  that  a  choice  was  made  to 
investigate  reports  of  abuse  only  in 
cases  involving  younger  children:  older 
children  of  10  or  II  years  old  were 
Judged  to  be  old  enough  to  run  away 
from  the  abusive  parent. 

Services  for  elderly  persons  have 
also  been  adversely  affected  by  shrink- 
ing title  XX  funds.  Many  States  have 
reduced  or  eliminated  services  that 
help  elderly  persons  continue  to  live  at 
home,  or  have  begim  to  charge  fees 
for  services,  limiting  accessibility  for 
low-income  persons. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing, S.  1070.  would  increase  the 
Title  XX  Social  Services  Block  Grant 
by  $200  million  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$300  million  in  fiscal  year  1989,  and 
$400  million  in  fiscal  year  1990.  This 
increase  will  help  States  begin  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  level  of  services  for 
the  most  vulnerable  individuals  in  our 
society.  Our  failure  to  provide  these 
services  has  a  high  human  and  finan- 
cial cost.  The  problems  of  the  chil- 
dren, elderly  persons,  and  disabled  in- 
dividuals only  worsen  if  left  untreatetL 
Parents  who  do  not  have  access  to  af- 
fordable child  care  cannot  work.  For 
these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  BRADLEr7.  ISx.  President.  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion which  will  incn-ease  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Social  Services  Block 
Grant  [title  XX]  by  $200  million  in 
the  coming  year,  $300  million  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  and  $400  million  in  fiscal 
year  1990. 

Mr.  President,  title  XX  provides  the 
opportunity  for  millions  of  young 
people  to  be  well  cared  for  while  their 
parents  work;  it  provides  the  only  op- 
portunity millions  of  elderly  and  dis- 
abled have  for  an  independent  life. 

Title  XX  is  the  primary  source  of 
funding  for  child  case  services  to  low- 
income  working  families  and  parents 
enrolled  in  training  programs  seeking 
to  be  self-sufficient.  For  these  fami- 
lies, child  care  is  the  key  to  achieving 
and  mftlp^4^'"i"g  self-sufficiency.  It 
allows  single  parents  to  work,  partici- 
pate in  training  programs,  or  attend 
school.  It  allows  two-parent  families  to 
generate  enough  income  to  meet  basic 
expenses  by  freeing  up  both  parents  to 
work.  One-fourth  of  working  women 
have  husbands  earning  less  than 
$10,000.  For  these  families,  the 
woman's  wages  are  necessary  to  lift 
the  family  out  of  i>overty. 

Particularly  in  these  families,  child 
care  services  are  cost-effective.  The 
Colorado  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices has  estimated  that  providing 
worldng  poor  families  with  child  care 
assistance  costs  only  38  percent  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  provide  these 
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Mme  fuDllles  wttli  APDC  and  Medic- 
aid benfeflts  if  they  were  unemployed 


I  'have  frequently  delivered  lunches 
to  homebound  elderly  New  Jerseyans. 
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RluxM  Island  has  also  used  its  SSBO 
fxmds   t»   help   fimd   the   adolescent 
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extra  dollars  will  help  the  elderly,  the 
disabled,  and  the  children.  Most  im- 


help  us  to  respond  to  rq)orts  of  child 
abuse    and   neglect   which    have    in- 


ing  parent  households  and  in  single 
parent  households.  By  1980,  57  per- 
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fkmlllM  with  AFDC  az>d  Medic- 
aid baneflU  if  they  were  unemployed 
doe  to  ladi  of  chUd  care. 

ICr.  Prealdent.  the  number  of  chil- 
dren with  mothen  employed  in  the 
labor  force  has  grown  significantly  In 
recent  years.  Presently,  there  are 
about  9  mUlioD  children  xmder  the  age 
of  6  whose  mothers  are  in  the  labor 
force,  almost  double  what  it  was  in 
1970.  rot  children  ages  8  to  17.  this 
number  is  currently  22.3  million,  up 
from  20  million  in  1970.  In  1986.  57.5 
percent  of  diUdren  under  age  18  had 
mothers  in  the  labor  force,  versus  39 
percent  in  1970.  By  1995.  two-thirds  of 
aD  preadiool-age  children  and  three- 
fourths  of  aU  school  age  ehUdrai  will 
have  mothers  tn  the  labor  force.  It 
makes  no  sense— in  the  face  of  such  in- 
creased demand  for  services— that  the 
money  we  are  providing  for  child  care 
services  is  decreasing. 

Mr.  President,  title  XX  is  also  the 
key  source  of  fuiidB  for  protective  serv- 
ices and  foster  care  for  children  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. By  conservative  estimates,  re- 
ports of  ChUd  deaths  from  abuse  or  ne- 
glect increased  29-percent  nationwide 
between  1985  and  1986.  The  victims 
are  infants  and  children-^nany  imder 
1  year  in  age.  States  have  had  to  make 
impossible  choices  about  the  alloca- 
tion of  scarce  resources  among  follow- 
up  and  treatment  of  Individual  cases, 
services  to  avert  more  serious  crises, 
and  efforts  to  reunify  children  with 
their  families.  Once  again,  we  should 
be  increasing  fimds  for  these  services. 
not  decreasing  or  maintaining  these 
funds. 

Title  XX  is  also  a  primary  source  of 
ncminstitutifmal  community-based 
services  for  the  disabled.  These  serv- 
ices include:  sheltered  employment, 
adult  day  activities  for  the  severely 
handicapped,  community-based  resi- 
dential programs.  Infant  stimulation 
programs,  and  case  management  serv- 

Flnally.  Mr.  President,  between  10 
and  20  percent  of  these  funds  aid  the 
eldeiiy.  Title  XX  funds  are  used  for 
homemaker  and  chore  services,  day 
care,  counseling,  protective  and  health 
services,  home-delivered  meals,  em- 
ployment, housing  improvement,  and 
recreational  services.  Many  States 
have  had  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
availability  of  crucial  services  to  the 
elderly  as  a  result  of  increasing 
demand  which  has  not  been  met  by 
similarly  increased  funding. 

In  1981.  title  XX  was  cut  by  20  per- 
cent. Although  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  managed  to  get  small  increases  In 
authoriEaticms  every  year  since  then, 
the  program  is  still  funded  at  $600  mil- 
lion less  than  If  It  had  not  been  been 
cut  in  1981.  When  inflation  Is  factored 
in.  this  means  that  funding  for  its  key 
services  is  only  52  percent  of  what  It 
was  10  years  ago  and  28  percent  less 
than  the  1981  leveL 


llhave  frequently  delivered  lunches 
to  iiomebound  elderly  New  Jerseyans. 
I  kAow  how  important  these  Meals  on 
Wneels  are.  not  only  as  nutrition,  but 
as  Contact  with  another  human  being. 
I  hiive  also  visited  many  senior  lunch 
proerams  in  churches  and  senior  cen- 
ters. I  know  that  some  programs  have 
had  to  cut  back  services  in  the  face  of 
incteased  demand.  This  makes  no 
sense. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  massive  budget  deficit  we  are 
facfag.  and  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
must  confront  this  problem.  However, 
I  f^eleyen  more  strongly  that  these 
titl*  XX  programs,  and  the  children, 
woi^iing  parents,  elderly  and  disabled 
serve,  must  not  be  made  to 
.  This  country's  humane  and 
treatment  of  those  in  need  has 
e  us  the  strong  and  proud  Nation 
are— we  cannot  fail  our  citizens 
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CHAFEE.  Blr.  President,  I  am 
to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
measure  to  increase  the  authori- 
zatipn  for  the  Title  XX  Social  Services 
Bloek  Grant.  This  legislation  is  needed 
in  4,^^^  ^  "top  ^hc  deterioration  of 
services  to  those  in  our  society  who 
are  least  able  to  help  themselves— low 
eldqrly,  disadvantaged  ctiildren.  and 
the  disabled. 

The  Social  Services  Block  Grant 
[SS^G]  is  the  major  Federal  source  of 
direct  support  for  child  care  for  low- 
Income  working  families  and  for  par- 
ents enrolled  in  training  progams  seek- 
ing to  be  self-sufficient.  It  is  also  the 
keyisource  of  funds  for  protective  serv- 
ices and  foster  care  for  children  suffer- 
ing from  abuse  and  neglect.  Between 
10  and  20  percent  of  the  funds  aid 
old^r  adults,  enabling  them  to  benefit 
froQi  homemaker  and  chore  services, 
day  care,  counseling,  protective  and 
h^th  services,  home-delivered  meals, 
employment,  housing  improvement, 
and!  recreational  services.  Finally. 
SSBG  is  a  primary  source  of  noninsti- 
tutibnal  community-based  services  for 
the  disabled.  These  services  include: 
Sheltered  employment,  adult  day  ac- 
tivities for  the  severely  handicapped, 
con  munlty-based  residential  pro- 
grams, infant  stimulation  programs, 
and  case  management  services. 

Ii  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
SSI  O  funds  are  used  for  a  variety  of 
wor  iiy  programs:  child  care,  home- 
mager  care  for  adults,  adult  day  care, 
emergency  shelters,  maternity  homes 
like  the  highly  successful  Sophia 
Little  Home,  transportation  for  the 
handicapped,  crisis  counselhig  for  rape 
victims,  and  funding  for  various  social 
work  professionals.  In  recent  years, 
Rhode  Island  has  expanded  and  made 
permanent  a  pilot  low-income  child 
car4  subsidy  program.  This  program 
off<  rs  low-income  parents  a  subsidy 
desi  ened  to  help  them  attain  quality 
chil  1  care. 


Rhod4  Island  has  also  used  its  SSBG 
funds  to  help  fund  the  addeacent 
pregnancy  project— a  program  that  is 
provldiqg  pregnant  teenagers  with 
counselibg.  nutritional  classes,  parent- 
ing woikshops.  food,  housing,  educa- 
tion, vocational  training,  employment 
Informaiion,  and  adoption  informa- 
tion. Tliese  types  of  services  are  criti- 
cal in  ofder  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
welfare  dependency  among  young 
mothers. 

Fundihg  for  SSBO  has  been  frosen 
for  the  past  several  years  at  the 
annual  level  of  $2.7  billion.  When  pre- 
vious budget  reductions,  and  factors 
such  as  Inflation,  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, i^  is  clear  that  the  program  is 
not  reaching  as  many  people  as  it  is 
designeq  to  serve.  As  a  result,  many 
ve  reduced  or  eliminated  cru- 
ices  to  the  elderly,  such  as 
tion,  housing  and  legal  serv- 
tling.  information  and  re- 
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Idren.  this  deterioration  has 
!hed  agency  response  to 
»u8e  and  neglect  reports,  re- 
duced child  care  availability  and  lower 
quality  care,  and  increasing  fees  for 
care.  Jeopardiidng  access  for  children 
of  low-iiicome  parents. 

For  mentally  retarded  and  develop- 
mentally  disabled  Americans,  the  dete- 
rioration in  SSBO  funding  has  meant 
reductiotis  or  shutdowns  of  communi- 
ty-based programs,  and  long  delays  in 
the  provision  of  services.  The  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Citizens  has  indicat- 
ed that  !SSBG  is  the  most  important 
resource  for  development  of  noninsti- 
tutional  programs  providing  day  care 
for  mebUilly  retarded  adults,  respite 
care,  long-term  sheltered  work,  and 
infant  siimulation  programs  to  devel- 
op motor  and  perceptual  skills. 

Mr.  Pvesident,  these  are  times  when 
legislators,  academicians,  and  com- 
mentators alike  agree  that  the  funily 
in  American  society  needs  help.  Help 
is  the  common  term  for  what  social 
services  provide.  Families  today  have 
been  plunged  into  a  transient  society— 
unlike  that  of  our  ancestors.  Most 
have  both  parents  working,  they  have 
elderly  Relatives  that  don't  live  near 
enough  'to  provide  care— or,  alterna- 
tively, (he  families  don't  live  near 
enough  to  their  elderly  relatives  to 
cook  fori  them  twice  a  day.  This  is  the 
result  of  industrialization,  technologi- 
cal advancement,  and  progress  in  its 
broadest  terms.  The  freedom  that  it 
has  afforded  many  has  its  costs.  These 
costs  m^an  that  help  must  be  provid- 
ed. 

This  n^easure  that  I  Jpin  with  Sena- 
tor RiEO  LE  in  introducing  today  would 
increase  the  authorization  of  title 
of  the  S^ial  Security  Act  by  $200  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1988,  and  $300  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1089.  This  is  an  in- 
vestmen;  of  more  Federal  dollars  in 
programs  that  invest  in  people.  The 


extra  dollars  will  help  the  elderly,  the 
disabled,  and  the  children.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  is  funding  to  aid  fami- 
lies—families that  are  coping  with  a 
new  world,  new  problems,  new  chal- 
lenges. Any  increase  in  SSBO  funds 
will  result  in  increases  in  child  care  ex- 
penditures. The  future  of  our  country 
is  only  as  bright  as  the  futures  of  our 
children.  The  importance  of  quality 
child  care  is  something  of  which  we 
should  all  be  aware.  It  is  through  our 
children  that  we  can  eventually  solve 
the  problems  of  the  world,  and  achieve 
what  we  struggle  for  on  a  day-to-day 
basis:  peace,  fulfillment,  meaning.  It 
only  makes  sense  that  we  ensure  they 
are  well  cared  for,  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
stacles our  society  may  present. 

Families  are  our  Nation's  strength. 
It's  about  time  we  did  more  to  help 
keep  them  strong.* 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  today  to  Join  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  in  sponsoring 
a  bill  that  would  increase  the  authori- 
zation level  for  the  title  XX/Social 
Services  Block  Grant.  This  program  is 
the  major  source  of  Federal  assistance 
to  States  for  essential  social  services 
which  Include  programs  for  the  elder- 
ly, disabled,  and  children. 

States  and  coimties  have  used  this 
money  to  enable  the  elderly  to  remain 
in  their  homes,  to  expand  child  protec- 
tive services,  to  provide  day-care  for 
children  in  low-income  families  and  to 
design  community  baaed  services  for 
disabled  individuals.  Most  of  these  ef- 
forts reduce  the  need  for  more  costly 
alternatives  and  facilitate  self-suffi- 
ciency. For  example,  in  my  State,  Min- 
nesota, a  large  portion  of  the  SSBO 
funds  are  used  to  provide  Job  training 
and  rehabilitation  to  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, reducing  the  need  for  costly  in- 
stitutional care. 

The  bill  we  are  proposing  today 
would  increase  the  current  $2.7  billion 
SSBG  authorization  by  $200  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  $300  million  In  fiscal 
year  1089  and  $400  million  In  fiscal 
year  1990.  This  bill  is  hardly  a  budget 
buster  and  only  begins  to  restore  the 
cuts  that  were  made  to  title  XX  pro- 
grams by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981  and  the  subse- 
quent cap  on  the  program  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  In  fact,  if  only  inflationary 
increases  had  been  made  between 
fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year  1988. 
the  block  grant  would  equal  $4.1  bil- 
Uon  in  fiscal  year  1988.  Our  bill  will 
result  in  a  funding  level  of  $2.9  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $3.2  billion  and 
$3.6  in  the  following  2  years— still 
below  the  inflationary  adjustment 
levels.  Thus,  what  we  are  proposing 
are  modest,  but  very  important  in- 
creases. 

These  increases  in  the  program  will 
enable  our  Nation  to  better  meet  the 
growing  need  for  day  care  for  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  women  struggling  to 
achieve  economic  independence.  It  will 


help  us  to  respond  to  reports  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  which  have  in- 
creased 63  percent  since  1981.  It  will 
help  us  counteract  the  alarming  trend 
of  elder  abuse.  By  providing  services 
such  as  home-delivered  meals  and 
chore  services,  it  will  permit  older 
Americans  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence and  dignity  in  their  own  homes. 
It  wiU  provide  counseling  and  services 
for  families  that  are  being  torn  apart 
by  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  working  hard  to  meet 
the  social  service  needs  of  their  citi- 
zens but  they  cannot  do  it  alone.  In 
1981,  we  consolidated  many  programs 
into  block  grants  thereby  allowing 
States  greater  flexibility  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  citizens.  But  this  con- 
solidation was  a  double-edged  sword. 
Along  with  the  flexibility  came  a  re- 
duction in  funds  for  the  programs. 
Since  that  time,  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  been  fighting  to  main- 
tain adequate  service  levels  in  the  face 
of  declining  resources  and  growing 
needs. 

The  bill  we  are  proposing  today  will 
help  to  ensure  ttiat  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  abused,  elderly  and  disabled  will 
not  go  immet.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  title  XX/Social  Services 
Block  Grant.* 


By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bavcus): 
S.  1071.  A  bill  to  provide  for  expand- 
ing private  sector  initiatives  in  child 
care  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

CHIU)  CARE  PUBLIC-FRIVATS  PAKTHrRSRIP  ACT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  together  with  my  col- 
league from  Montana  [Mr.  BaucusI 
legislation  that  provides  a  novel  and 
potentially  valuable  approach  to  ad- 
dressing the  serious  need  for  quality 
chUd  care  services  In  our  Nation.  This 
initiative,  S.  1071,  would  encourage 
private,  for-profit  businesses  to  Join 
with  nonprofit  organizations  to  im- 
prove and  expand  community-based 
child  care  services.  A  similar  program 
is  included  in  a  bill.  H.R.  1001,  that 
has  been  introduced  by  Representative 
MTT.T.gw  of  California. 

Mr.  President,  in  many  parts  of  this 
country,  working  parents  are  facing  a 
severe  shortage  of  quality  child  care 
services.  For  parents,  this  problem  re- 
sults in  worry,  missed  workdays,  and 
in  some  cases,  the  loss  of  emplojnnent 
opportunities.  Elmployers  also  lose 
when  parents  cannot  find  child  care. 
Absenteeism  and  low  worker  produc- 
tivity associated  with  parents'  difficul- 
ties in  finding  suitable  care  for  their 
children  are  frequently  reported  prob- 
lems that  have  a  serious  impact  on 
businesses. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  experi- 
encing a  serious  shortage  in  child  care 
due  to  the  vast  Increase  in  two  work- 


ing parent  households  and  in  single 
parent  households.  By  1980,  57  per- 
cent of  American  children  undo-  age 
18  lived  in  homes  in  which  all  of  the 
available  adults  were  employed.  As  of 
1986.  58  percent  of  womoi  with  chil- 
dren under  age  6  who  were  maintain- 
ing  a  family  were  in  the  labor  force 
and  54  percent  of  those  with  children 
under  age  3  were  in  the  labor  force.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  6  million  chil- 
dren imder  the  age  6  need  child  care, 
but  only  about  1  miUion  licensed  child 
care  slots  exist. 

The  United  States  is  almost  alcme 
among  industrialised  countries  in  lack- 
ing a  comprehensive  child  care  policy. 
Solutions  to  our  need  for  increased 
supply  of  high  quality  child  care  must 
reflect  the  varjring  needs  of  different 
families  and  the  shared  obligation  of 
the  public  and  private  sector  to  sup- 
port the  American  family.  One  espe- 
cially promising  approach,  corporate 
support  of  child  care  services,  has 
become  increasingly  popular  with  busi- 
nesses. About  2.000  corporations  un- 
derwrite some  form  of  child  care  as- 
sistance. This  niuaber  has  increased 
threefold  in  recent  years,  although  it 
remains  a  fraction  of  the  6  million  em- 
ployers in  the  United  States. 

Documented  benefits  of  employer 
assisted  child  care  Include  lower  absen- 
teeism. Improved  employee  morale, 
and  significantly  less  turnover  in  Jobs. 
Employer-sponsored  child  care  is  also 
an  important  means  of  attracting  new 
employees.  A  benefit  to  children  is 
care  in  a  consistent  setting.  Many  par- 
ents must  patoh  together  different 
child  care  arrangements,  a  practice 
that  can  lie  stressful  to  both  parents 
and  children. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1071  offers  a  valua- 
ble means  of  enlisting  private  sector 
support  for  child  care.  This  legislation 
provides  grants  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  create  a  community  child  care 
fund  with  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
funds  contributed  by  for-profit  private 
businesses.  In  the  second  and  third 
years,  the  public  funds  available  would 
be  reduced  to  40  percent  and  20  per- 
cent respectively.  An  advisory  board 
consisting  of  parents,  local  child  care 
program  staff,  business,  and  other 
agencies  will  help  determine  how  the 
fimds  will  be  allocated  to  improve  and 
expand  child  care  in  the  community. 
Funds  may  be  used  to  help  families 
with  limited  resources  purchase  slots 
in  licensed  child  care  settings  and  to 
support  the  startup  or  renovation  of 
community  day  care  services. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1071  holds  the 
promise  of  increasing  private  sector  in- 
volvement In  meeting  the  needs  of 
working  parents.  A  commitment  from 
the  private  sector  to  address  the  needs 
of  today's  families  Is  critical  to  a  long- 
term  solution  to  the  need  for  high 
quality  child  care  services  in  this  coun- 
try. 
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ICr.  Pmldent.  I  aak  unanimous  oon- 
Hnt  feliat  a  aeetlon-by-Mctioo  analysla 
u  frdl  u  the  fuU  text  of  a  1071  be 
prtnted  in  the  Rboobb  immediately  f  ol- 
lowlnc  my  remarks. 

Time  betng  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rnoas,  as  follows: 

a  1071 

Be  U  emuetei  by  Out  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepntentoHvea  vf  the  United  State*  of 
Awerietk  in  Oon^ftte  oteenbled^ 


SsRion  1.  Thii  Act  may  be  dted  aa  the 
"The  ChOd  Care  PubUc-Prtrate  Partnership 
Act". 

OCMUnnilTT  CBHJ)  QUUI  UaHOSaiBATIOH 


X  (a>  BaraaLiaimmi.— The  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Servloea  ahall  eatab- 
Uab  a  demonatratton  mofram  of  granta  to 
local  private  naoproflt  orgsntaatloiiB  to  im- 
pavfc  and  expand  chOd  care  aervioes  In  the 
community  by  latitiHiihlng  and  admtnister- 
ing  coBuaonlty  fonda  for  cfaOd  care,  in  part- 
neidilp  with  prlnUe  for-profit  buaineaaea. 

(b)  Uaa  or  Puma.— Federal  funds  awarded 
to  a  local  prtvmte  nonprofit  organlntlon  for 
a  community  child  care  fund  ahaU  be  used 
in  aooordanct  with  this  Act— 

(1)  to  provide  full  and  partial  child  care 
srholarshlpa  on  a  slldlnc  fee  scale  for  low- 
Income  famlllfa  throuch  certificates  or  by 
purchaatav  slots  In  child  care  procrams;  and 

(S)  to  make  loans,  and  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  to  make  grants  to  local  non- 
profit organlaatlana  for  start-up  costs  or 
renovation  expenses  for  community  child 
day  care  services. 


Sac.  S.  Fedoal  financial  assistance  to  any 
mogram  under  this  Act  may  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  expenditures  from  any  communi- 
ty tboa  care  fund  in  the  first  year  of  federal 
aariitanre.  40  percent  of  such  ext>enditures 
in  the  second  year  of  assistance,  and  2S  per- 
cent in  the  third  and  any  subscQuent  year 
of  assistance. 

AFPUCAXIOaS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Arrucanoir  RaQuntas.— Any  or- 
ganlatkm  which  daalrea  to  receive  a  grant 
from  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  in 
such  fonn  and  at  such  times  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  rcQuire. 

(b)  CtwTBRs.— Such  application  shall  con- 
tain assuranoea  that— 

(1)  the  MTganhatloo  or  agency  will  obtain 
not  leas  than  SO  percant  of  '"■*^*'«"g  o(mtri- 
butiona  for  the  community  chOd  care  fund 
under  section  3(b)  from  for-profit  private 
businesses; 

(3)  the  organlnUon  will  establish  a  local 
advisory  board  Including  repreaentatives  of 
business,  local  chOd  care  programs,  parents. 
and  appropriate  governmmt  agencies  to 
advise  in  the  establlshmait  and  administra- 
tion of  the  community  diUd  care  fund; 

(3)  disbursements  from  the  community 
chOd  care  fund  win  be  made  only  for  pur- 
poses imder  this  Act; 

(4)  the  conununity  child  care  ftmd  will  be 
used  to  provide  ssslstance  to  and  program- 
ming at  dilld  day  care  programs  that  meet 
applicable  State  and  local  licensing  require- 
oients;and 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  the  applicant 
win  use  Federal  ftmds  only  to  support  com- 
munity child  care  activities  which  could  not 
otherwlae  be  furnished  without  Federal 
funds. 


(cl  ArPBOVAi,  CamaiA.— <1)  In  consMertng 
anMkatioos  sulmltted  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shan  ensure  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  asalitanpf  among  States  and 
urban  and  rural  areas. 
Hie  Secretary  shan  give  special  consld- 
|oo  to  nonprofit  organiaUlons  serving 
ricant  proportions  of  low-income  chil- 
located  in  communities  with  inad- 
^te  supply  of  licensed  chUd  care  in  the 
of  loans  and  grants  under  paragr^h 
(3)  df  section  2. 

■XPOSTS  AMD  KVALUATIOMS 

Sk.  5.  (a)  RaroRT.- Not  more  than  60 
days  after  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year,  each 
org^ilsation  which  received  a  grant  under 
this:  Act  during  su<^  fiscal  year  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary, 
such  report  shaU  be  in  such  form  and 
detiil  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, and  shall  include— 

the  number  and  amounts  of  scholar- 
assistance  made  available  by  the  com- 
ity child  care  fund: 

the  income  levels  of  families  provided 
schckarshlp  assistance; 

(3|  the  number  and  amounts  of  loans  and 
gradts  made  to  nonprofit  child  care  organi- 
zations for  startup  and  renovation  costs; 
and; 

(4i  the  extent  to  which  the  fund  contrib- 
uted to  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
chil(  i  day  care  services  in  the  community. 

(b)  EvALUATioH.— The  Secretary  shaU  an- 
nual Ly  evaluate  and  audit  community  chUd 
carqfunds  assisted  under  this  Act. 

AUTHOSIZATIOH  OF  APPBOPRIATIOMS 

6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
$10,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
ll»88,  1989,  and  1990  to  carry  out  the 
of  this  Act. 


April  22, 1987 


Apnl  22, 1987 
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Tbe  Child  Cabx  Pttblic-Prtvate  Parthkr- 
SBtP  Act— SEcnoM-BT-SEcnoN  Asaltsis 
Section  1.  provides  for  the  short  title  of 
the 'bill,  which  is  the  "The  ChUd  Care 
Public-Private  Partnership  Act." 

Section  3.  mandates  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Hiunan  Services  establish  a 
graot  program  to  improve  and  expand  child 
carei  services  in  the  community.  Grants 
awarded  to  nonprofit  organizations  would 
be  aomblned  with  contributions  from  for- 
profit  biulnesses  to  create  community  funds 
for  ahUd  care.  These  funds  could  be  used  for 
fuUjor  partial  scholarships  for  low  income 
fsmflles  to  buy  slots  in  licensed  chUd  care 
programs  and  for  loans  or  grants  for  start- 
up f  r  renovation  of  community  child  care 

ion  3.  mandates  that  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  conmumlty  funds  for  child 
caret  not  exceed  SO  percent  in  the  first  year, 
40  percent  In  the  second  year,  and  35  per- 
cent In  the  third  and  any  subsequent  years, 
ion  4.  outlines  requirements  of  appli- 
cant for  grants  under  the  program.  Organi- 
zations must  make  the  assurances  that  a 
including  parents  and  representatives 
of  businesses  and  child  care  programs  wiU 
be  stablished  to  advise  the  organization  on 
thejuse  of  the  community  child  care  fund 
and  I  that  funds  will  only  be  used  to  support 
child  care  programs.  Organizations 
also  provide  assurances  that  Federal 
under  this  program  will  be  used  In 
Dination  with  funds  contributed  by  for- 
tt  businesses  that,  without  Federal  as- 
would  be  unable  to  support  com- 
ity child  care  services.  This  provision  is 
intflluled  to  disallow  participation  in  this 
profram  by  a  for-profit  business  that  has 
the  icapadty  to,  or  is  currently  engaged  in. 


independmtly  supporting  child  care  serv- 
ices. 

Section,  5  outlines  report  and  evaluation 
requlrem^ts.  Annual  reporte  by  organiza- 
tions shall  include  Informatkm  about  achol- 
arahip  awards.  Incomes  of  families  receiving 

aailstanoe,  the  use  of  funds  for 
rennovation  costs,  and  the  con- 
tribution {of  the  program  to  the  Improve- 

d  care  services  in  the  communl- 

authoriaes  that  $10,000,000  be 

in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

and  1990  for  the  purposes  of  this 


Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself. 
Snmns,  and  Mr.  Bbai>- 
EY): 

S.  107i.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion for  the  Amelioration  of  Parkin- 
sonism; jto  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Hui^n  Resources. 

PARKI^SOH'S  DISBASa  AlfXUORATIOM  ACT 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
more  than  1.5  million  elderly  Ameri- 
cans are  affected  by  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease, a  neurological  disorder  which  af- 
fects the  center  of  the  brain  control- 
ling motement.  Because  its  symptoms 
include  j  tremors,  rigidity,  and  acute 
bent  posture,  its  victims  are  not  able 
to  lead  {normal  and  productive  lives. 
There  fc  no  known  cause,  nor  has 
there  b^n  any  success  in  finding  a 
cure  for  thiis  debilitating  disease. 

During  the  99th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced legislation,  along  with  Senator 
STEHiosi  to  establish  a  Commission  for 
the  Aiaelioration  of  Parkinsonism. 
The  niiie-member  Commission  would 
undertake  a  number  of  Initiatives  to 
begin  \A  combat  this  dreadful  disease. 
Its  goal  jwould  be  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  medical  and 
social  management  of  Parkinsonism, 
and  seek  to  develop  a  national  plan  for 
the  contTol  of  the  disease. 

This  issue  continues  to  be  of  grave 
concern  to  our  society,  and  efforts  to 
find  a  dire  must  be  made.  Therefore, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to 
create  a  Commission  for  the  Ameliora- 
tion of  Parldnsonism.  Senator  Stdthis 
and  Semitor  Bkadlkt  Join  me  in  this 
effort.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission members  would  prepare  a 
report  (^  their  findings  and  submit  it 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
within  6  months  of  the  Commission's 
beginning.  The  cost  of  the  Commission 
would  be  minimal,  since  Its  members 
would  serve  without  salary.  At  the  end 
of  its  study,  the  Commission  would  be 
abolished. 

I  believe  we  must  make  a  national 
commitment  to  alleviate  the  ills  associ- 
ated wlttfi  Paricinson's  disease.  The  es- 
tablishiAent  of  such  a  Commission  is  a 
positive  step  In  that  direction.  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKD.  as  follows: 

S.  1073 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RevntenUMvee   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congrea*  oatenMed, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  nTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Parkinson's 
Disease  Amelioration  Act". 

SBC.  I.  E8TABUSiDfE^n'. 

There  Is  established  the  Commission  for 
the  AmeUoration  of  Parkinsonism  Disease 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

SEC  s.  Dirms  op  commission. 

The  Commission  shaU- 

(1)  o(mduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
medical  and  social  management  of  Parldn- 
sonism  in  the  United  States: 

(3)  determine  whether  there  is  an  appro- 
priate balance  between  basic  brain  research 
and  '•"T^ifmi  research  on  Parkinsonism  and 
other  ailments; 

(3)  investigate  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  proper  roles  of  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  governments  and  public 
and  private  agencies  in  the  researoh.  pre- 
vention, and  identification  of  Parkinson's 
disease  and  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  with  Parkinson's  disease; 
and 

(4)  develop  a  comprehensive  national  plan 
for  the  control  of  Parkinsonism  and  Its  con- 
sequences based  on  the  most  complete  and 
accurate  information  available  on  the  disor- 
der. 

SEC  4.  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  NuMBEB  AND  AFPonfTMEiiT.- The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  9  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  as  follows: 

(1)  Six  shaU  be  professionals  with  exten- 
sive research  or  clinical  experience  with 
Parkinson's  disease;  and 

(3)  Three  shall  be  laypersons  with  a  do- 
monstrated  interest  in  or  familial  Involve- 
ment with  Parkinson's  disease.  A  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(b)  Pat.— Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  pay. 

(c)  Travel  Expenses.- While  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
the  performance  of  services  for  the  commis- 
sion, members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
aUowed  travel  expenses,  including  a  per 
diem  aUowance  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the 
manner  as  persons  employed  intermittently 
in  the  Oovenunent  service  are  aUowed 
travel  expenses  under  section  5703  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(d)  ClHAxntAN.— The  CHialrman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

(e)  MxEimos.— The  Commission  shaU 
meet  at  the  caU  of  the  Chairman  or  a  ma- 
jority of  ite  members. 

SBC  L  MAIL;  SUPPORT  SERVICBa 

(a)  Maos.- The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
imder  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
mente  and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  ADMmsiBATivx  Support  Services.- 
The  Administrator  of  Qeneral  Services  shaU 
provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  commission  may  request. 


saccacpoRT. 

The  Commission  shaU  transmit  a  final 
report  to  the  President  and  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  not  later  tban  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
final  report  shaU  contain  a  detaOed  state- 
ment of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
commission,  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions for  such  legislative,  administrative,  or 
other  actions  as  it  considers  appropriate. 

SBC  7.  termination. 

The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  30 
days  after  submitting  its  final  report  pursu- 
ant to  Section  6. 

SBC  t.  KFFBCnVB  DATV. 

This  Act  ShaU  take  effect  October  1. 
1987.* 


By  Mr.  OGRE: 

S.  1073.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
recipients  for  assistance  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  and  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  participate 
in  an  adult  education  literacy  training 
program  established  under  the  Adult 
Education  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

RXAOPARX  ACT 

•  Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  illiteracy 
is  a  grave  problem  In  our  Nation.  Ac- 
cording to  Department  of  Education 
reports,  there  are  27  million  people 
who  cannot  read  and  write  at  an  ele- 
mentary school  level.  In  additicm  to 
these  adults  who  cannot  read  and 
write  at  all,  the  Department  estimates 
that  there  are  another  45  million  or 
more  who  are  Just  marginally  compe- 
tent readers  and  writers.  And,  Mr. 
President,  this  problem  is  growing.  It 
is  estimated  that  more  than  2  million 
additional  people  Join  the  ranks  of  the 
fimctionally  illiterate  each  year. 

There  are  dire  consequences  to  this 
tragedy  of  illiteracy,  and  I  want  to 
share  some  of  these  consequences  with 
you.  They  are  some  examples  of  the 
devastation  that  illiteracy  wreaks. 

Twenty-two  percent  of  adults  cannot 
write  a  check  that  will  be  honored  by 
their  banks  or  address  an  envelope 
well  enough  to  reach  its  destination. 

Sixty  percent  of  prison  inmates  read 
at  the  fourth  grade  level  or  below. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  Juveniles 
who  vppeu  before  the  courts  are 
unable  to  read. 

By  Department  of  Labor  estimates, 
75  percent  of  the  unemployed  can  be 
described  as  functionally  illiterate. 

As  a  further  Indicator  of  the  high 
price  that  illiteracy  exacts,  33  percent 
or  more  of  persons  receiving  welfare 
are  illiterate. 

Indeed.  Illiteracy  is  costly.  It  is 
costly  to  the  Individuals  who  will 
never  reach  their  potential  and  whose 
hopes  may  never  be  realized.  It  Is 
costly  to  major  American  businesses, 
which  now  spend  roughly  $2  billion 
annually  teaching  basic  skills,  and 
which  in  the  future,  if  current  demo- 
graphic and  economic  trends  continue, 
will  have  to  hire  1  milll(m  new  workers 
a  year  who  cannot  read,  write,  or 
coimt  and  pay  to  teach  them  while  ab- 
sorbing  the   lost  productivity   while 


they  are  learning  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $25  billion  a  year.  It  Is  ooatly  to  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  because  tbe  price 
must  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer  In 
terms  of  welfare,  unemployment,  pris- 
ons, and  ranedial  training  in  dcills. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  for  us  to  elevate 
the  problem  of  illiteracy  to  the  top  of 
our  Nation's  list  of  must-solve  prob- 
lems. It  is  Ume  for  us  to  make  long- 
term  commitments  to  resolve  this  na^ 
tional  disgrace. 

This  WiU  not  be  easy,  because  there 
is  no  simple  solution  that  will  result  in 
a  fully  literate  society.  However,  we 
must  meet  the  Illiteracy  problem 
head-on  and  commit  to  solve  it  one 
step  at  a  time. 

Today,  I  want  to  propose  a  first  step 
in  a  new  battle  to  eliminate  illiteracy. 
It  is  a  rather  simple  step,  and  it  is  a 
modest  step  in  budgetary  terms.  This 
first  step  is  the  Readf are  Act.  It  Is  a 
bill  I  am  Introducing  which  will  pro- 
vide literacy  training  to  AFDC  and 
food  stamp  recipients  who  are  illiter- 
ate. 

The  Readfare  Act  will  establish  an 
Adult  Education  literacy  Training 
Program  under  the  Adult  Education 
Act.  initially  authorised  at  $50  million 
annually.  Under  the  Readfare  Act, 
grants  wlU  be  given  to  States  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  carrying 
out  literacy  programs  for  certain  Illit- 
erate AFDC  and  iooA  stamp  recipi- 
ents. The  act  vrill  require  that  AFDC 
and  food  stamp  applicants,  if  deter- 
mined to  be  illiterate  by  adult  educa- 
tion specialists,  register  for  placement 
in  a  literacy  training  program— and  of 
<x>urse  participate— as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  those  programs.  Fur- 
thermore, It  will  require  that  outreach 
activities  be  conducted  to  those  al- 
ready receiving  AFDC  or  food  stamp 
benefits  to  make  than  aware  of  and 
encourage  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  literacy  training  opportunities 
available  to  them.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate the  participation  of  individuals  in 
literacy  training  programs,  the  act  in- 
cludes provisions  to  provide  for  neces- 
sary transportation  and  child  care 
services  or  to  cover  the  cost  of  su(^ 
services. 

This  legislation  Is  a  small  step  in  the 
effort  to  wipe  out  Illiteracy,  but  it  is 
an  important  one.  Without  the  ability 
to  read  and  write,  illiterate  public  as- 
sistance recipients  simply  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  live  and  woik  in 
this  increasingly  complex  and  techno- 
logical society.  By  1990,  it  is  predicted 
that  three  out  of  four  new  Jobs  will  re- 
quire some  education  or  technical 
trahiing  after  high  schooL  And  as  the 
Information  age  unfolds  around  ua. 
Jobs  are  expected  to  be  restructured  at 
least  once  every  7  years.  An  illiterate 
person  wiU  not  stand  a  chance  of  ao- 
quirhig  and  retaining  a  Job  that  will 
enable  him  or  her  to  be  self-sufficient 
and  independent.  An  illiterate  Individ- 
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By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  1074.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Commu- 


large  business  users  will  continue  to 
purchase  equipment  and  services  to 


als  for  refugee  status  and  immigrant 
visas;  to  the  Ckmunittee  on  the  Judlci- 
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ual  would  thui  be  destined  to  becMne 
a  dependent  of  aodety. 

Hie  ehUdren  of  illiterate  parents 
alio  are  at  giave  rlak.  Studies  Indicate 
that  paient  to  chOd  reading  is  the 
iln^  most  Important  activity  which 
leads  to  the  ultimate  literacy  of  a 
chUd.  It  has  been  pointed  out  time 
after  time  that  the  Uteracy  practices 
of  the  home  have  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  a  child's  achievement,  and  if  a 
ehUd  has  ilUtaate  paroits,  illiteracy 
may  be  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next.  Studies  also  have  found  that 
programs  which  are  successful  in  im- 
proving the  literacy  of  adults  will  have 
payotfo  in  the  achievement  of  their 
children  as  welL  This  is  why  it  Is  so 
very  Important  that  we  strive  for  adult 
literacy  today. 

Throu^  the  Readf  are  Act.  I  believe 
we  can  target  a  major  segment  of  the 
popolatlOD  most  lik^  to  be  in  need  of 
literacy  assistance  today.  We  can  help 
them  on  the  road  to  literacy.  Job  hold- 
ing capacity,  and  self-sufficiency.  As  a 
byproduct,  hopefully  we  can  break  the 
cycle  of  failure  perpetuated  by  Illiter- 
acy and  dependency  and  give  the  next 
generatioo  a  flghttug  chance  for  full 
and  effective  participation  in  society.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  sA  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bOl  be  print- 
ed in  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordnred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobb.  as  follows: 

8.1073 

Be  it  etweted  by  the  Senate  and  Hxnue  of 
tUpruenUMvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congnu  ooemNed, 

8BCTION  1.  SHOBTimX 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Readfare 
Act". 

sac  L  STATSMDrr  OP  PDSFOSK. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  enable  re- 
cipients of  AFDC  and  Food  Stamp  assist- 
ance and  their  families  to  secure  meaningful 
eawiofwait  and  attain  economic  Indepoid- 
enoe  by  requlitns  certain  Illiterate  recipi- 
ents of  such  SMlitanre  to  participate  in  Ut- 
etmey  ttainlnc  prosrams  established  under 
the  Adult  Educatim  Act. 
SBC  a.  ssTABijamipn'  op  aovlt  education 

UTEBACY         TKAOnNG         PVOGBAll 
UNDBB  THE  ADVLT  KDUCATION  ACT. 

(a)  OxAim  TO  SiAio.— Section  304(a)  of 
the  Adult  Bducatton  Act  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlns 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  which  liave  plans  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  306  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  carry- 
ing out  the  literacy  program  for  welfare  and 
food  stamp  recipients  described  in  section 
310A  Orants  made  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph may  be  used  for  programs  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  local  educational  agencies  and 
by  puUlc  and  private  aaendes.  organiza- 
tioos.  and  institutions.  The  limitations  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  the  programs  described  in 
this  paragrapli.". 

(b)  Coiirouaira  CHAWon.— 


304(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
after  "subsection  (a)"  the  fol- 
"(other  than  paragraph  (3))". 
i)  Section  308(a>  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
strlUng  out  "section  304(b)"  and  tn- 
sertmg  in  lieu  thereof  "section  304". 

(B>i  Section  310  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "sectkm  305"  the  foUowinr 
"(attributable  to  appropriations  made  under 
8ecti0i314(aXl).". 

(c)  Stats  Plah  RaQuntmxirr.— Section 
306<ta»  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "allotment"  in 
clause  (6)  the  following:  "attributable  to  ap- 
propiiations  made  pursuant  to  section 
314(aKl)": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (14); 

(3)  {by  redesignating  clause  (IS)  as  clause 
(16); 

adding  after  clstise  (14)  the  follow- 
'  clause: 

i  describe  the  activities  to  be  taken  to 

the  provisions  of  section  310A 

[respect  to  the  literacy  training  pro- 

i|for  redplents  under  the  State  plan  ap- 

I  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 

Act,  and  recipients  under  the  Food 

;  within  the  State;  and". 

rABLUHMurr  or  PaomuM.— The  Act 

by  adding  after  section  310  the 

;  new  section: 

"ADUfr    IDUCATIOM    LITKRACT    TRAimilC    PRO- 
FOB  wsLPAHK  Kscmzirrs  akd  pood 
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310A.  (a)  From  the  funds  allotted  to 
a  Stgte  under  section  305  for  each  fiscal 
year  attributable  to  amounts  appropriated 
punttant  to  section  314(aK2)  in  such  fiscal 
year,  each  State  shall  establish  and  carry 
out  ailiteracy  training  program  for— 

"(1  recipients  receiving  benefits  under 
the  I  Itate  plan  approved  under  part  A  of 
title :  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

"(2)  recipients  receiving  benefits  under 
the  Ax>d  Stamp  Act, 

who  require  literacy  training  and  are  re- 
quired to  receive  Uteracy  training  under 
each  such  Act. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  each 
State  shall— 

"(1)  carry  out  a  testing  program  for  such 
recipients  by  adult  education  specialists  in 
offices  throughout  the  State  at  which  ellgi- 
bilitij  for  such  benefits  are  established; 

"(2)  furnish  literacy  training  through 
ageniles,  organizations,  and  institutions  de- 
scribed in  section  304(aK3)  to  such  recipi- 
ents who  are  in  need  of  literacy  training; 
and 

"(3)  provide  outreach  activities  and 
Bcreeplng  procedures  to  assure  that  recipi- 
ents described  In  subsection  (a)  who  are  illit- 
erate receive  the  literacy  training  author- 
ized by  this  section. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  State  agency  desig- 
nated under  section  306(bX2)  shall  consult 
with  the  State  agency  administering  the 
State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  and  the  State 
agenty  administering  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
within  the  SUte.". 

(e>  Adthorizatiom  op  Apfropriatioms.— 
Section  314(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
desitfiation: 

(2)1  by  inserting  after  "UUe"  the  foUowlng: 
"other  than  section  310A.";  and 

(3)1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowi^  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 3 IDA.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 


priated $5  1.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  19U 
and  for  eapi>  of  the  three  suocee<Ung  fiscal 
years." 

8SC  4.  RCQinaUIENT  UNDER  POOD  STAMP  PRO- 

'gram. 

Section  ^  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(1X1)  onless  otherwise  exempted  by 
paragraph  (3),  no  person  shaU  be  eligible  to 
partldpata  in  the  food  stamp  program  if  the 
person  is  determined  to  be  lUlterate  under 
the  program  established  under  section  3 IDA 
of  tbe  Adfalt  Education  Act,  unless  at  the 
time  of  appUcatlon  that  person  registers  for 
placementjin  a  Uteracy  training  program  In 
accordance  with  such  section. 

"(2)  A  person  who  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragng>h  (1)  shall  continue  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram only  so  long  as  that  person— 

"(A)  coiAlnues  to  attend  a  Uteracy  train- 
ing program  in  accordance  with  section 
310A  of  sueh  Act;  or 

"(B)  is  determined  to  be  Uterate  in  accord- 
ance with  such  section. 

"(3)  Pai4graph  (1)  shaU  not  apply  to  a 
person  who  is— 

"(A)  a  cl|Ud  who  is  imder  the  age  of  16  or 
attending,  I  fuU-time,  an  elementary,  second- 
ary, vocatit>nal,  or  technical  school; 

"(B)  a  person  who  is  iU,  incapacitated,  or 
over  the  age  of  60; 

"(C)  a  person  whose  presence  in  a  home  is 
required  because  of  Ulness  or  Incapacity  of 
another  member  of  the  household;  or 

"(D)  a  lierson  who  is  working  more  than 
30  hours  per  week.". 

"(4)  The  State  agency  shaU  reimburse  an 
Individual  attending  a  Uteracy  training  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  such 
costs  of  transportation  and  chUd  care  as  are 
reasonably  necessary  and  directly  related  to 
participation  in  such  program.". 

SEC  i.  STATE  PLAN  REQUWEMENT  UI4DSR  APDC 
PROGRAM. 

Section  402  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (38)( 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragnu>hj  (30)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
";  and";  aikl 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing ne^  paragraph: 

"(40)  provide  that— 

"(A)  notwithstanding  paragraph  (19),  an 
individuallwho  is  determined  to  be  lUlterate 
under  the  program  established  under  sec- 
tion 3  IDA  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  shaU, 
as  a  condition  of  eliglbiUty  for  aid  under 
thispart^ 

"(i)  register  for  placement  In  a  Uteracy 
training  program  in  accordance  with  such 
section,  and 

"(U)  participate  in  such  training  program 
untU  it  is  determined  in  accordance  with 
such  section  that  such  individual  Is  Uterate; 

unless  the  Individual  Is  an  Individual  de- 
scribed in  blause  (i).  (U).  (iv),  or  (vU)  of  parsr 
graph  (19X  A);  and 

"(B)  an  pdividual  who  Is  registered  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shaU  receive  (under  the 
special  piiDgram  administered  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (19XO))  such  transportation  and 
chUd  carepervices  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  Individual  to  participate  in  the  Uteracy 
training  program  for  which  the  Individual  Is 
register 
SEC  (.  EPPtCnVE  DATE. 

This  Aot  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  waU  become  effective  on  October 
1. 1987.«0 


By  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  1074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  access 
charges  in  excess  of  the  current  rate 
of  subscriber  line  charges;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

TBUPBom  coHsxnm  rats  SQurrr  act 
•  Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  "Telephone  Consumer 
Rate  Equity  Act"  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
reverse  the  unjustifiable  decision  last 
week  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  load  a  new  roimd  of 
long  distance  access  charges  onto  all 
telephone  customers,  regardless  of 
whether  they  make  long-dlstan<%  calls 
or  not. 

The  FCC  is  about  to  drive  the  $2  per 
month  "subscriber  line  charges,"  for- 
merly caUed  access  charges,  for  resi- 
dential telephone  customers— to  $3.50 
over  the  next  2  years.  And  no  observer 
of  the  Commission's  past  conduct  in 
this  area  can  trust  the  FCC's  assur- 
ance that  the  Federal  charges  will  stop 
at  $3.50. 

No  single  issue  more  dramatically  Il- 
lustrates the  winners  and  losers  in 
recent  telecommunications  policy  than 
the  Commission's  access  charge  deci- 
sions. The  FCC  theory  is  that  local 
customers,  whether  or  not  they  make 
long  distance  calls,  should  pay  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  cost  of  providing 
service  access  to  the  competing  long 
distance  companies. 

The  FCC  customer  charges  started 
in  1984  at  $1  per  month  for  residential 
users,  and  doubled  to  $2  per  month 
last  June.  The  original  FCC  proposal 
pegged  these  charges  at  $4  per  month, 
per  line,  increasing  annually  to  $7  per 
month,  but  legitimate  outrage  among 
consumer  groups,  older  citizens,  advo- 
cates for  the  poor,  small  business  man- 
agers, and  many  others  led  the  Con- 
gress to  advance  legislation  constrain- 
ing the  FCC's  scope  in  this  and  other 
technical  areas  of  telephone  regula- 
tion in  the  wake  of  divestiture. 

The  Commission  got  the  message: 
The  public  would  not  stand  for  wholly 
unjustified  shifts  in  telephone  cobXs 
from  large  users  to  small.  The  final 
FCC  rule  closely  followed  the  legisla- 
tion, and  residential  and  most  small 
business  customers  were  spared  the 
bulk  of  what  amoimted  to  a  new  subsi- 
dy for  large  business  customers. 

The  FCC  promised  that  no  further 
increases  in  the  Federal  access  charges 
would  occur  until  a  thorough  Commis- 
sion study  was  completed  and  the 
impact  of  rate  increases  assessed.  Sup- 
porters of  these  acxess  charges  claim 
that  local  customers  must  pay  a  great- 
er and  greater  share  of  providing  long 
distance  service  in  order  that  the 
threat  of  "bypass"  can  be  reduced. 

However,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  federally  mandated  access  charges 
have  reduced  bjrpass  at  all.  In  fact. 


large  business  users  will  continue  to 
purchase  equipment  and  services  to 
reduce  their  telecommunications  costs. 
A  new  round  of  Federal  access  charges 
simply  loads  more  costs  onto  small 
businesses  and  residential  customers 
without  diminishing  bypass.  In  other 
words,  the  gap  between  the  winners 
and  losers  will  get  wider. 

Another  Justification  for  forcing 
local  customers  to  pay  these  Federal 
access  charges  was  that  their  long  dis- 
tance charges  would  drop  dramatical- 
ly, largely  because  they  would  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  competitive  long 
distance  services.  The  problem  with 
that  view  is  that  most  rural  customers 
do  not  have  direct  access  to  these  com- 
petitive services.  Again,  the  gap  be- 
tween the  winners  and  losers  widens 
under  the  new  round  of  Federal  access 
charges. 

The  Teleph(me  Consumer  Rate 
Equity  Act  would  freeze  the  current 
charges.  The  evidence  fails  to  support 
any  level  of  access  charges  for  tele- 
phone customers  who  make  few  if  any 
long  distance  calls.  However,  a  total 
rollbatdt  of  the  existing  charges  may 
create  special  problems  for  telephone 
companies.  Therefore,  for  the  time 
being,  we  can  at  least  prevent  these 
new  Federal  charges  from  l>eing  Im- 
posed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  important  consumer 
legislation,  and  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(x>rd.  as  follows: 

S.  1074 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  221)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(eXl)  Any  system  of  access  charges  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission  shaU  not 
permit  the  assessment  of  any  such  charge  in 
excess  of — 

"(A)  $2  per  line  per  month  on  (1)  the  line 
or  lines  of  any  residential  subscriber  of  tele- 
phone exchange  service,  or  (U)  the  line  of 
any  business  subscriber  of  such  service  that 
subscribes  to  only  one  line;  and 

'(B)  $6  per  line  per  month  on  tbe  line  or 
lines  of  any  other  subscriber  of  such  service. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'access  charge'  means  a  specific  charge  as- 
sessed upon  any  subscriber  of  telephone  ex- 
change service  to  recover  the  interstate  por- 
tion of  the  costs  of  faciUties  and  equipment 
(A)  which  are  provided  for  the  origination 
and  termination  of  interstate  or  foreign 
telecommunications  and  (B)  which  do  not 
vary  with  usage.". 

Ssc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERO  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Orassliy.   and  Mr. 
Chiles): 
S.  1075.  A  bill  to  require  the  process- 
ing of  applications  from  Cuban  nation- 


als for  refugee  status  and  immigrant 
visas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

coaAiinfMiaRAiioa 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  introduce  a  biU  along  with 
SenaUnrs  Orasslet  and  Chiues  to  ease 
the  entry  of  Cubans  into  the  United 
States  and  to  thereby  correct  an  injus- 
tice that  has  been  done  to  victims  of 
(Castro's  tyranny. 

The  bill  will  eliminate  barriers  to 
Cuban  entry  into  the  United  States 
that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the 
breakdown  of  the  Mariel  Migration 
Agreement.  It  directs  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  process 
ciurent  and  former  Cuban  political 
prisoners  as  refugees  for  entry  into 
this  country  when  they  have  served 
any  amount  of  time  hi  Castro's  Jails. 
Under  our  cnirrent  policy,  they  mast 
serve  more  than  10  years.  It  also  di- 
rects the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  to  restore  normal  Cuban 
immigration  from  Cuba  and  third 
countries  to  the  United  States,  instead 
of  allowing  immigration  only  under 
certain  narrow  circumstances. 

Some  backgroimd  on  the  Mariel  Mi- 
gration Agreement  is  useful  for  under- 
standing why  this  bill  is  necessary.  On 
December  14,  1984,  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  signed  the  Mariel  Agree- 
ment which  attempted  to  resolve  im- 
migration problems  between  the  two 
countries.  In  that  agreement.  Cuba 
promised  to  take  back  2.746  Cubans 
who  came  over  from  the  port  of 
Mariel,  Cuba,  in  1980  as  part  of  the 
larger  Mariel  boatlift,  and  who  were 
found  to  be  excludable  from  the 
United  States  due  to  the  mental  illness 
or  past  serious  criminal  offenses. 

The  2,746  were  placed  in  Fe<ieral 
penitentiaries  in  Atlanta  and  Florida. 
Today,  INS  statistics  indicate  that 
about  20  of  these  original  excludables 
were  given  hiunanitarian  parole  for 
old  age  and  illness.  Approximately  600 
have  been  released  into  the  communi- 
ty since  1985  because  they  are  no 
longer  a  threat  to  the  community. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  prom- 
ised to  process  up  to  3,000  former  po- 
litical prisoners  and  their  families  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  with  the  prestmiption 
that  the  program  would  continue  at 
that  leveL  It  also  promised  to  allow  for 
the  restoration  of  normal  migration 
from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  for 
various  preference  category  Immigrant 
visas  up  to  the  limit  of  20.000  persons 
from  any  independent  country. 

From  December  1984  to  May  1985, 
the  United  States  set  up  a  program  for 
pnxxssing  these  prisoners  and  got  per- 
mission from  the  Cubans  to  add  addi- 
tional staff  at  the  interests  section  in 
Havana  to  do  the  work.  During  the 
time  the  agreement  was  in  force,  INS 
sent  some  offioras,  processed  some 
people,  and  brought  out  28  or  29  ex- 
prisoners  and  their  families.  On  May 
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ao.  1M5.  Cuba  suspended  the  Mariel 
Agreement  In  reaction  to  our  begin- 


Toii  cannot  punish  Castro  by  punishing        The 
peopM  who  have  worked  against  Castro,  but    es  the 
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Cuba's  totalitarian  society.  That  ges- 
ture becomes  even  more  compelling 
when   we   realize   that   these   people 


States.  First,  they  have  family  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  family  reunifi- 
cation argument  is  as  compelling  for 
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ao.  IMS.  Cuba  smpended  the  Martel 
Agreemait  in  reactton  to  our  begln- 
nlsf  Liu>tk  ■■!■  over  Radio  liartt. 

Sinoe  the  breakdown  of  the  agree- 
ment, a  limited  number  of  former  po- 
Utkal  pvtaonen  and  their  families 
have  been  prowMid  by  our  immigra- 
tion offW^^f.  and  let  out  of  Cuba  and 
eome  to  the  United  States;  115  prison- 
en  and  their  f^mni—  had  been  proc- 
eawd.  and  released  as  of  last  Decem- 
ber, afto-  long  delays  by  INS  in  proc- 
earitag  them  for  entry.  18  additional 
tanaa  political  prtooners  and  their 
families  were  rdeased  as  of  March  25, 
and  entoed  the  United  States  as  refu- 
gees: 59  others  who  have  been  proc- 
eaed  by  the  INS  have  been  refused 
exit  visas  by  Casteo. 

Currently,  thoe  are  three  major 
groups  of  Cubans  who  want  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  The  first  group  con- 
sists of  several  hundred  Flantados. 
These  are  extremely  long-tenn— 10 
years  or  nune— political  prisoners  who 
refused  to  imdergo  political  rehabilita- 
tion, and  who  were  never  broken  by 
Castro's  prisons.  If  and  when  Cuba  re- 
leases these  prisoners.  INS  and  the 
State  Department  would  put  them  at 
the  head  of  the  list  and  process  them 
qul^ly.  These  people  do  not  face  any 
problems  in  being  processed  as  refu- 
gees. So  our  bill  need  not  address  the 
entry  of  these  Cubans  into  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  second  group  of  Cubans  consists 
of  between  10.000  and  30.000  ex-politi- 
cal prisoners  and  their  families  who 
want  to  come  to  this  country  from 
Cuba.  Current  policy  is  to  process  only 
those  political  prisoners— and  their 
families— who  are  or  were  in  prison  for 
10  years  or  more.  Those  pris<mers  who 
suffered  in  JaU  for  less  than  10  years 
are  not  eligible  for  processing.  The 
United  States  refuses  to  process  them 
because  Castro  refuses  to  fulfill  his 
part  of  the  Mariel  Agreement. 

Mr.  President,  this  policy  makes  no 
sense  and  ought  to  be  changed.  It  Is 
unfair  and  unwarranted  to  punish 
Castro's  own  victims  for  Castro's  be- 
havior toward  the  United  States.  It  pe- 
nalises people  who  have  already  suf- 
fered at  Castro's  hands,  in  his  Jails,  for 
their  opposition  to  his  regime.  Why 
does  it  punish  them?  Because  they 
had  the  misfortune,  if  one  can  call  it 
that,  only  to  be  Jailed  for  10  years,  not 
more. 

Armando  Valladares.  the  well-known 
former  Cuban  political  prisoner,  poet. 
and  authcH'  q^ent  over  22  years  in  Cas- 
tro's Jails.  He  testified  before  the 
House  For^gn  Affairs  Subcommittee 
<m  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organisations  cm  September  24,  1986. 
At  that  time,  he  said  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  this  country  could  do  to 
hdp  Cubans  would  be  to  allow  the  po- 
litical prisoners  to  come  to  the  United 
States. 

He  said: 


Toil  cmnnot  punlih  Caitro  by  punlahinc 
peopli  who  have  worked  acainat  Cutro.  but 
to  tl^  contrary  .  .  .  this  measure  baa  al- 
lowed Castro  to  be  even  more  vengeful 
affktn^t  his  political  priaonera. 

He  [went  on— 

the  measures  that  the  United  States 
took  to  not  allow  formo'  political  prisoners 
United  States  as  a  punishment  to 
for  the  breaklns  of  the  emlgr»- 
it  actaally  Is  no  punishment  at 
Mr.  Castro.  Quite  the  opposite.  It 
so  that  the  Cuban  authorities 
tell  tie  political  prisoners,  "Tou  remain  in 
JaU  because  your  allies,  your  friends  in  the 
United  States  betray  you.  They  have  turned 
their  back  on  you,  and  they  don't  want  to 
receive  you  in  their  country".  I  think  th&t 
this  decision  is  really  very  unrealistic.  We 
have  to  do  everjrthlng  possible  so  that  these 
Cubaa  political  prisoners  can  come  to  the 
United  States. 

Why  does  Mr.  Valladares  feel  so 
stroiigly  that  it  is  wrong  to  penalize 
thes^  prisoners  for  Castro's  refusal  to 
foUo^  through  on  the  Mariel  Agree- 
menii?  In  part  because  the  conditions 
in  Ciban  prisons  are  among  the  very 
worst  and  most  brutal  in  the  entire 
world.  According  to  Mr.  Valladares 
and  Ithe  testimony  of  other  former 
Cuban  prisoners,  the  methods  used  in 
Cub^  prisons  include  firing  squads, 
biololiical  experiments,  immersion  in 
water  till  the  prisoner  is  almost 
drowned,  beatings,  years  of  solitary 
confkiement,  and  other  types  of  tor- 
ture.! 

Conditions  are  extremely  difficult 
even  for  those  political  prisoners  who 
have  been  released  from  jail.  Mr.  Val- 
ladares testified  that  there  are  some 
2,000  ex-political  prisoners  who  experi- 
ence such  severe  discrimination  that  it 
is  difficult  for  them  to  survive.  These 
fonner  prisoners'  ID  cards  state  that 
they^are  against  the  revolution  and 
that  they  are  ex-prisoners.  They  are 
discriminated  against  in  every  way. 
They  are  unable  to  find  work,  and 
many  lack  even  a  ration  card  and  basic 
id^tification  documents.  They  must 
live  with  constant  surveillance  and 
socisil  ostracism.  Tet  despite  these  con- 
ditions, if  they  were  not  in  prison  for 
more  than  10  years,  the  United  States 
vrlll  not  process  them  for  entry  into 
our  ttoim^  as  refugees. 

Tqis  policy  is  unfair.  It  violates 
AmeHca's  proud  tradition  of  providing 
safe!  haven  for  those  who  are  op- 
presaed.  But  there  is  an  equally  com- 
pellttig  argument  against  it. 

It  has  not  worked. 

Slice  its  institution  for  political  pris- 
oners in  1985,  and  for  immigrants  in 
1986t  not  one  Mariel  excludable  has 
been  sent  back  to  Cuba.  The  United 
States  and  Cuba  are  not  even  talking 
about  reinstating  the  agreement. 
Meanwhile,  Cubans  who  desperately 
seek  freedom  in  the  United  States  are 
denied  the  right  to  come  here.  It's  the 
very  least  our  country  can  do  to  help 
the  victims  of  Castro's  repressive 
system. 
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The  second  part  of  this  bill  address- 
es the  suspension  of  normal  immigra- 
tion from  Cuba  and  third  countries  to 
the  Unit«d  States  as  a  result  of  the 
breakdow  i  of  the  Mariel  Agreement. 

Cubans  who  are  not  former  or  cur- 
rent political  prisoners  can  come  to 
this  coun^  only  if  they  are  granted 
an  immigrant  visa.  Because  of  the 
breakdown  of  the  Mariel  Agreement, 
however,  joidy  two  classes  of  Cubans 
are  now  being  granted  visas:  First,  im- 
mediate relatives  of  American  citi- 
zens—defkied  as  spouses,  parents,  or 
unmarried  minors— from  Cuba  or 
third  coimtries:  405  such  visas  were 
issued  in  I  1986.  Second,  Culians  who 
left  Cuba*  before  August  22,  1986,  and 
who  are  tin  one  of  the  "preference" 
categories  for  immigration;  2,065  such 
visas  were  issued  in  1986.  The  prefer- 
ence categories  are  as  follows: 

Preferehce  1,  sons  or  daughters  of 
citizens  v^o  are  over  21. 


Prefer 

legal] 
Prefer 
Prefer 

daughter  |( 


ice  2,  spouses  or  children  of 
tent  residents. 

ice  3.  work  category. 

ice    4,    a    married    son    or 

>f  a  U.S.  citizen. 
Preferehce  5.  a  brother  or  sister  of  a 
U.S.  citizen. 

Cubans  in  third  coimtries  cannot 
come  to  the  United  States  if  they  left 
Cuba  on  or  after  August  22,  1986,  and 
are  not  immediate  relatives  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  it  difficult  to  tell  exactly  how 
many  immigrants  in  Cuba  would  like 
to  come  to  the  United  States.  But  the 
fact  that  we  promised  under  the 
Mariel  Agreement  to  take  up  to  20,000 
a  year  is  ^me  indication.  As  for  immi- 
grants in!  third  countries  like  Mexico, 
Venezuela,  and  Panama,  there  are  no 
reliable  statistics  on  how  many 
outside  of  Cuba  seek  to 

te  United  States, 
bical  effect  of  this  policy  is 

kousands  of  Cubans  living  in 
right  to  be  reunited  with 
les  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  actions  by  Castro  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  It  means  that 
the  over  age  21  sons  or  daughters  of 
Amerlcai}  citizens,  the  spouses  or  chil- 
dren of  l^gal  permanent  residents,  the 
married  sons  or  daughters,  or  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  if 
they  live  in  Cuba,  caimot  come  into 
the  United  States  untU  Cuba  makes 
good  on  Its  promise  to  take  back  the 
Mariels. 

It  meais  that  these  people,  if  they 
live  outside  of  Cuba,  cannot  immigrate 
imless  they  arrived  in  a  third  country 
before  August  22, 1986. 

would  reverse  this  policy, 

ititute  normal  immigration 
from  Cu4a  and  third  coimtries  regard- 
less of  the  disposition  of  the  Mariels 

le  United  States.  For  those 

low  living  in  Cuba,  allowing 
them  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States 
is  a  simple  humanitarian  gesture  man- 
dated by   the   terrible   conditions  of 


Cubans 
come  to  I 
The  pr 
to  deny 
Cuba  tM 
their  fa 


My  hi] 

and   rei] 


now  in 
Cubans 


Cuba's  totalitarian  society.  That  ges- 
ture becomes  even  more  compelling 
when  we  realize  that  these  people 
have  family  in  the  United  States. 

Ufe  in  Cuba  today  is  characterized 
by  an  aggressive,  systematic,  and  insti- 
tutionalized denial  of  human  rights  in 
virtually  every  form.  Freedom  of  ex- 
pression dk>e8  not  exist.  No  criticism  of 
the  basic  policies  of  the  Oovenunent, 
the  party,  or  its  leadership  is  permit- 
ted. Telephones  are  routinely  tapped 
and  mail  (qjened.  Private  expression  of 
differences  from  Oovenmient  policies 
is  r^reased  by  an  informer  network 
operated  by  block  committees. 

Daily  life  is  closely  monitored  by  the 
committees  which  exist  on  virtually 
every  YAoek.  in  Cuban  cities  and  towns. 
Membership  in  the  committees  is  man- 
datory. The  ordinary  Cuban  lives  in  an 
environment  of  repressive  fear,  subject 
to  constant  state  surveillance.  There 
are  no  guarantees  for  freedom  of  as- 
sembly or  association.  Nearly  all  asso- 
ciations are  Government  controlled. 
All  group  meetings  are  monitored  by 
the  committees  for  the  defense  of  the 
revolution  or  state  security. 

There  is  no  freedom  of  the  press,  no 
artistic  or  c\iltural  freedom,  no  reli- 
gious freedom.  The  observance  or  cele- 
bration of  Christmas  is  specifically 
prohibited.  Organized  lat>or  is  con- 
trolled by  the  state  and  the  party,  and 
collective  bargaining  does  not  exist. 
The  right  to  form  an  independent 
union  is  tmthinkable.  Rationing  is 
widespread.  Nearly  one  quarter  of 
Cuba's  10  million  people  live  in  inad- 
equate housing.  And  the  pressing  for 
conformity  and  submission  to  the 
state  are  extremely  high. 

Those  who  choose  the  slightest  form 
of  political  resistance  usually  pay  a 
very  high  price:  arrest,  abuse,  torture, 
cruel,  and  inhuman  punishment.  The 
treatment  of  political  offenders  is  un- 
relentingly severe — preventive  deten- 
tion, house  arrest,  forced  psychiatric 
treatment,  confinement  in  forced 
labor  camps,  or  imprisonment. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  society  we  would 
willingly  force  any  Cuban  to  accept— 
Cubans  whom  Castro  was  willing  to  let 
out— Cubans  with  family  in  the  United 
States?  I  think  not.  Our  policy  can 
only  discourage  the  bravery  and 
strength  of  will  required  to  withstand 
the  psychological  and  physical  assault 
in  the  totalitarian  system  of  Cuba. 
Long-term  interests,  including  the  fos- 
tering of  democracy,  are  undermined 
when  the  impression  is  given,  however 
erroneous  that  the  United  States  Is 
willing  to  abandon  freedom-loving 
people. 

We  should  end  this  inhumane  policy 
of  condemning  Cubans  who  seek  free- 
dom in  the  United  States  to  a  life 
under  tyranny. 

As  for  those  Cubans  who  have  man- 
aged to  escape  to  third  countries, 
there  are  three  compelling  reasons  to 
allow  them  to  Immigrate  to  the  United 


States.  First,  they  have  family  in  the 
United  StatM.  and  the  family  reunifi- 
cation argument  is  as  compelling  for 
Cubans  in  third  countries  as  it  is  for 
Cubans  in  Cuija. 

Second,  many  of  these  Cubans  who 
escape  to  third  countries  are  living  in 
a  Idnd  of  limbo.  Many  cannot  get  a 
Job,  and  must  rely  for  survival  on 
money  from  their  relatives  in  the 
United  States. 

The  administration's  policy  on  the 
issue  of  Cuban  immigration  and  the 
processing  of  Cuban  political  prisoners 
is  a  significant  departure  from  the  his- 
torical generosity  of  the  United  States 
toward  those  who  have  suffered  for 
sharing  American  ideals.  It  also  vio- 
lates our  tradition  of  encouraging  the 
reunification  of  families.  I  believe  it 
should  be  changed  inunediately. 

I  urge  my  collegues  to  act  swiftly  to 
this  bill,  and  change  our  policies  on 
these  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill  appear  in 
the  RccoBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  1075 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  ossemMed,  That  (a)  on 
and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
consular  officers  of  the  Department  of 
State  employed  in  the  United  States  inter- 
est section  in  Havana,  Cuba,  and  appropri- 
ate officers  of  the  Immlgratim  and  Nation- 
alization Service  sha^.  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  applicable  to  such  cases  in 
other  countries,  process  any  application  for 
admission  to  the  United  States  as  a  refugee 
from  any  Cuban  national  who  was  Impris- 
oned for  political  reasons  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Cuba  on  or  after  January  1,  19S9. 
without  regard  to  the  duratlm  of  such  im- 
prisonment. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "process"  means  the  accept- 
ance and  review  of  applications  and  the 
preparation  of  necessary  documents  and  the 
making  of  appropriate  determinations  with 
respect  to  such  applications;  and 

(2)  the  term  "refugee"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  is  given  to  such  term  by  section 
101(aX42)  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  National- 
ity Act. 

Sec.  2.  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  consular  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  wherever  situated,  shall  Issue 
immigrant  visas  under  section  203(a)  or 
202(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  C^iban  nationals— 

(1)  without  regard  to  secUon  243(g)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (relating 
to  the  refusal  to  accept  the  return  of  na- 
tionals): 

(2)  without  regard  to  the  site  of  appUca- 
Uon  for  such  visas,  whether  withtai  or  out- 
side Cuba;  and 

(3)  without  regard  for  the  date  of  depar- 
ture from  Cuba  of  such  applicants  In  the 
case  of  applications  for  such  visas  outside 
(Tuba.* 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BCncBSLL.  Mr.  Rockcrl- 
LSR.  Mr.  Hniiz,  Mr.  Matsu- 
HAOA.  Mr.  Pryoh.  BIr.  Mothi- 


HAif,  Mr.  DascBLg.  Mr.  Dossn- 
BBUSR,      Mr.      Baucus,      Mr. 
RiKQLK,  Mr.  Ooas.  Mr.  Abamb, 
Mr.  GHlbik.  and  Mr.  Chatb): 
S.  1076.  A  bill  to  amoKl  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve 
the  availability  of  home  health  serv- 
ices imder  the  Medicare  Program,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


llCaSS  HOMS  HXSLIH  SBtvica 

uraovmiiiT  ACT 
Mr.  BRADLETf .  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  intrcxluce  the  Medicare  Home 
Health  Services  Improvement  Act  of 
1987.  Joining  me  in  introducing  this 
legislation  are  Senators  Mrchbll. 
RocKCPSUZR,      Hxim.      Maistoaqa. 

PRTOa,  MOTKIHAH,  DaSCHIX,  DOEKH- 
BXRGBH,  BATJCTTS,  RISGLX.  GORX,  ADAMS, 

and  Olekh.  I  am  also  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  Representative  Waxmah, 
chairman  of  the  Health  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee,  is  introducing 
this  bill  in  the  House  of  Represmta- 
tives.  This  bill  attempts  to  ensure  that 
high  quality  home  health  service  is 
available  to  elderly  individuals  who 
need  it.  It  does  so  in  two  ways.  First, 
the  bill  prevents  the  Health  Care  Fl- 
mmcing  Administration  from  arbitrar- 
ily restricting  home  care  services  fi- 
nanced by  Medicare  by  clarifying  and 
exiMmding  the  Medicare  home  health 
benefit,  and  second,  the  biU  promotes 
the  health  and  safety  of  those  receiv- 
ing home  health  services  by  upgrading 
home  health  quality  standards  and  ac- 
countability. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  con- 
sistently supported  efforts  to  expand 
home  care  services,  in  part,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  growing  number  of 
people  who  require  some  level  of  care 
following  their  discharge  from  the 
hospitaL  Last  year  I  held  a  Senate 
Aging  Committee  hearing  in  New 
Jersey  to  find  out  firsthand  from  Med- 
icare recipients  and  health  care  pro- 
viders Just  how  well  the  Medicare 
home  health  care  programs  are  work- 
ing. One  message  caune  through  loud 
and  dear  There  are  still  large  num- 
bers of  elderly  with  serious  unmet 
home  care  needs. 

One  basic  reason  for  this  coverage 
gap  is  that  the  Medicare  h<Hne  health 
benefit,  as  it  is  currently  structured,  is 
simply  not  designed  to  meet  basic 
home  care  needs  of  the  elderly.  Bene- 
ficiaries whose  needs  exceed  the  limits 
of  Medicare  coverage  must  struggle  to 
find  other  sources  of  support  oitce 
their  Medicare  coverage  ends.  And 
when  there  are  no  family,  friends,  and 
other  caregivers  to  turn  to  for  assist- 
ance, the  needs  of  the  elderly  go 
urmiet.  In  fact,  a  recent  GAO  study  re- 
veals that  nearly  1.3  million  elderly 
citizens  must  do  without  the  help  they 
need  to  get  out  of  bed.  to  bathe,  to 
prepare  meals,  and  perform  other 
basic  daily  activities.  This  is  clearly 
unacceptable. 
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AnoUiCT  raMon  for  this  eorence  lap 
it  that  HCPA.  through  a  variety  of  ad- 
aalniitiattve  mechantams.  has  made  it 
very  diffleult— and  frequently  tanponl- 
hle— fn>  eldeiiy  patients  to  get  the 
care  thfsy  need  and  are  entitled  to.  I 
hear  story  after  story  from  elderly 
New  Jeiaeyltea.  many  of  whom  are 
caring  for  even  older  patients,  siblings, 
or  spouses,  about  their  frustrations 
with  inconsistent  and  arbitrary  rules 
about  when  home  care  is  authorized. 
Health  care  providers  report  the  same 
stMles  of  vastly  different  decisions 
froB  HCFA  cm  tiaslrally  similar  cases. 

The  ambiguity  of  home  care  eligibil- 
ity criteria  is  one  of  the  main  sources 
oS  inconsistency  in  HCFA's  policy  for 
covering  h(«ne  health  care.  Por  a  ben- 
eficiary to  be  reimbursed  under  Medi- 
care, he  or  she  must  be  hcnnebound 
and  in  need  for  AiUed  nursing  care  on 
an  intermittent  basis.  The  definition 
of  "intermittent,"  in  particular,  has 
contributed  to  confusion  about  cover- 
age. According  to  HCFA's  home 
health  agency  manual.  Medicare  wlU 
pay  for  part-time  skilled  nursing  care 
7  days  a  weelc  for  2  or  3  weeks.  This 
means  that  most  patients  who  are  ex- 
pected to  need  daily  nursing  care  for 
over  3  we^s  wiU  not  qualify  at  all  for 
Medicare  home  health  benefits,  even 
if  family  or  friends  provide  the  care 
that  goes  beyond  what  Medicare 
covers.  In  other  words,  if  a  patient  is 
too  Ql,  he  or  she  cannot  get  any  home 
health  care  coverage.  That  makes  no 


The  definition  of  "homebound"  also 
causes  confusion.  In  1981.  a  OAO 
report  critidxed  the  homebound  guide- 
line for  being  vague  and  difficult  to 
administer.  Six  years  later.  HFCA  still 
has  not  resolved  this  problem,  accord- 
ing to  a  OAO  foUowup  study  released 
in  1M6.  This  has  led  to  uneven  and 
often  unfair  determinations  of  eligibil- 
ity. It  appears  that  homebound  has 
been  Interpreted  to  mean  "bedridden" 
in  aotat  cases,  which  is  clearly  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  Congress.  The 
legidation  I  am  proposing  would  clari- 
fy these  ambiguous  standards  and  pre- 
vent arbitrary  restrictions  of  home 
health  benefits  when  these  services 
are  so  critically  needed. 

Unfortunately.  HCFA  has  been  all 
too  consistent  in  its  policy  of  increas- 
lzi£  denials  for  Medicare  home  health 
coverage.  In  fact,  in  the  3-year  period 
fraa  1M3  to  1986.  denials  of  coverage 
from  home  health  care  went  up  by  300 
percent.  McHeover.  the  current  system 
fails  to  punish  ddays  on  the  part  of 
HCFA  when  decisions  on  coverage  are 
denied  and  beneficiaries  appeal  these 
decisions.  HFCA  intermediaries  who 
axiduct  reconsiderations  of  denials 
have  little  incentive  in  the  current 
system  to  render  dedsions  in  a  timely 
fashion.  While  determinations  are 
being  made,  beneficiaries  are  often  left 
waiting  for  months  on  end  for  a  final 
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tts  who  receive  services  in  the 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
problems.  And  the  Federal 
lent's  oversight  of  home  care 
does  little  to  ensure  quality 
Federal  quality  assurance 
focus  only  on  the  home 
''s  capacity  to  provide  care, 
the  quality  of  services  ac- 
provlded.  And  when  problems 
tcovered.  HCFA's  only  recourse 
is  to  tkke  the  drastic  step  of  terminat- 
ing tUe  home  health  agency's  partici- 
pation in  the  Medicare  Program.  No 
intermediate  sanctions  are  available  to 
HCFA  for  enforcing  quality  standards. 
In  faot.  since  1981  only  23  home  care 
programs  have  been  terminated  from 
Medickre,  despite  indications  that 
quality  problems  are  fairly  wide- 
spread. Another  weakness  of  the  Fed- 
eral (iiallty  assurance  system  is  that 
homefiaker-home  health  aides  have 
no  tmintng  or  proficiency  require- 
mentsl  In  fact,  these  aides,  who  pro- 
vide t|ie  bulk  of  day-to-day  home  care 
services,  rarely  have  any  formal  train- 
ing. 

The.  fact  is  that  quality  concerns 
have  taken  a  back  seat  to  more  visible 
cost  concerns.  Despite  the  growing 
need  for  home  care,  Oovemment  and 
consuliers  simply  do  not  know  what 
level  4>f  quality  they  are  getting  for 
their  ^oney. 

.  The  need  for  high  quality  home 
health  services  is  particularly  pressing 
since  the  onset  of  the  prospective  pay- 
ment fystem  in  1983.  This  method  for 
reimbtuslng  hospital  costs  provides  an 
incentive  for  hospitals  to  limit  the 
lengtli  of  a  hospital  stay  to  only  that 
period  of  time  where  a  patient  re- 
quires) acute  care.  There  is  nothing 
wroncd  with  reducing  the  length  of 
hoQ>inQ  stay,  so  long  as  we  increase 
the  availability  of  intermediate  serv- 
ices, like  home  health  care,  to  fill  the 
gap. 

But  the  hearing  that  I  held  in  New 
Jersey  last  year  and  other  reiwrts 
from  around  the  coimtry  indicate  that 
individuals  needing  home  care  are  not 
receivmg  it. 

Mr.  (President,  we  are  all  too  aware 
that  Ihe  present  sjrstem  of  Medicare 
reiml}|u-8ement  for  home  care  is  total- 
ly geared  toward  postjusute  care  rather 
than  long-term  care.  For  many  years  I 
have  tried  to  get  the  Senate  to  focus 
on  the  need  to  expand  home  care  serv- 
ices to  meet  the  long-term  care  needs 
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of  the  elderly.  I  will  continue  that 
fight,  but  .hat  is  not  the  issue  today. 

Today,  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to 
take  iinpo  rtant  and  needed  actions  to 
make  sure  that  elderly  sl^  Americans 
receive  ttaie  h(»ne  care  following  an 
acute  illniss  that  Congress  intended 
them  to  have.  I'm  asking  that  we  end 
the  arbitmry  interpretations  of  the 
law  that  hpive  caused  too  many  people 
to  be  denied  the  care  they  need.  I'm 
asking  thajt  elderly  sick  Americans  not 
have  to  g^  through  a  lot  of  biu«au- 
cratic  redtape.  And  I'm  asking  that  we 
make  sure  the  elderly  get  the  quality 
of  care  tliey  deserve.  This  bill  goes  a 
long  way  Ito  protecting  older  Ameri- 
cans in  need  of  care.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  blU  and  a 
summary  of  its  provisions  appear  in 
the  RacoRb  at  this  point  and  that  letr 
ters  of  endorsement  from  three  impor- 
tant groups  representing  the  elderly 
m>pear  in  the  Rccord  after  the  bill 
summary. 

There  tMing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

s.  1076 
Be  it  eruuUed  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
RepresentaOves    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  tonantt  auenMed, 

SECTION  1.  waptn  Trn.E;  references  in  act. 

(a)  Short  Titlk.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
u  the  "Me<$care  Home  Health  Services  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987". 

(b)  AimqiiKinrs  to  thx  Social  Sscuritt 
Act.— Wheii^er  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
is  expresaed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to, 
or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  referenoe  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  sectlonjor  other  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Aci 

SEC  1  MSOICABE  COVERAGE  OF  HOME  HEALTH 
^RVICES  ON  A  -DAILY-  BASIS. 

(a)  III  dnmuL.— Section  1861(m)  (42 
n.S.C.  139Si(m))  te  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foOowinr-  "For  pur- 
poses of  paikgraphs  (1)  and  (4)  and  sections 
1814<aX2Kd)  and  183S(axaKA).  nurains 
care  and  hoine  health  aide  aervlces  shall  be 
considered  io  be  provided  on  an  'Intermit- 
tent' basis  vhen  provided  more  frequently 
than  4  days  (and  up  to  7  days)  each  week 
(with  one  or  more  visits,  not  exceeding  a 
total  of  8  hours,  each  day)  for  an  initial 
period  of  up  to  60  days  with  monttily  physi- 
cian certification  of  the  need  for  services  on 
such  a  basis  and  for  subsequent  periods 
based  on  a  physician  certification  of  excep- 
tional clrcuBstances  requiring  such  services 
on  such  a  bfsis.  In  determining  under  para- 
graphs (1)  atid  (4)  and  aecUons  1814<aX3KC) 
and  183S(i^2XA)  whether  services  are 
'intermittent*,  aervlcea  for  which  payment  is 
not  made  under  ttiis  tiUe  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account 

(b)  Errwiiva  Datx.— The  amendment 
made  by  sunection  (a)  shall  apply  to  serv- 
ices fumlshsd  on  or  after  October  1, 1987. 

SBC  I.  KXPAia>lNC  THE  SCOPE  OF  HOME  HEALTH 
POR  POflT-aOSPITAL  CARS. 

(a)  hi  OxibDUi SecUoD  ISSacaxaXA)  (42 

U.S.C.  1395k(aX2XA))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  tae  semloolmi  the  foUowinr-  "and 
poat-hospltip  in-lunne  care". 

(b)  DRPiRtrioR  OP  Post-Hospral  IH-Hoia 
Cars.— Section  1861(i)  (42  U.S.C.  13»6x(i))  is 
amended— 
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(1)  by  inserting  "and  Post-Hospttal  In- 
Home  Care"  at  the  end  of  the  heading  to 
the  subsection; 

(2)  by  tiverttng  "(1)"  after  "(1)";  and 

(3)  by  adiUng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtag  new  paragrapli: 

"(2XA>  The  term  'post-hospital  In-home 
care'  means  home  health  services  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (m))  and  the  additional 
items  and  serrlces  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  furnished  to  an  individual,  who  is 
under  the  care  of  a  physician,  by  a  home 
health  agency  or  by  others  under  arrange- 
ments with  them  made  by  such  agency, 
under  a  plan  (for  furnishing  such  items  and 
services  to  such  individual)  established  by  a 
physician,  which  items  and  services  are  pro- 
vided in  a  place  of  residence  used  as  such  in- 
dividual's home  during  the  21-day  period 
immediately  following  the  date  of  the  indi- 
vidual's discharge  from  a  hospital  in  which 
he  was  an  inpatient  for  not  less  than  3  con- 
secutive days  before  his  diadiarge  from  the 
hospital. 

"(B)  The  additional  items  and  services  de- 
scribed in  this  subparagn4>h  are— 

"(1)  full-time  nursing  care  provided  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  a  registered  profes- 
sional nurse: 

"(U)  full-time  services  of  a  homemaker/ 
home  health  aide  (who  has  successfully 
completed  a  training  program  approved  by 
the  Secretary):  and 
"(111)  personal  care  services.", 
(c)  Patmxht.— SecUon  1833  (42  nJ3.C. 
13951)  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aX2XA)  by  inserting 
"and  post-hospital  In-home  care"  after 
"home  health  services": 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "services. 
(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "services 
and  post-hospital  In-home  care.  (3)":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(mXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  part,  with  respect  to  expenses 
incurred  for  post-hospital  In-home  care  for 
an  Individual  during  a  21-day  period,  there 
shall  be  considered  as  incurred  expenses  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  limit  established  under  para- 
graph (2). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  before 
the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year  begin- 
ning with  1988,  a  limit  under  this  para- 
graph. The  limit  shall  be  an  amount  that  Is 
equal  to  the  product  of  21  and  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  of  the  national  average  per 
diem  amoimts  which  will  be  recognized  as 
reasonable,  for  payment  purposes  under 
part  A.  for  extended  care  services  furnished 
during  the  year. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  poet-hospital  in-home 
care  which  is  furnished  over  a  period  involv- 
ing more  than  one  calendar  year,  the  limit 
to  be  applied  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
the  limit  for  the  later  calendar  year.". 

(d)  Cbrtipicatioii.— Section  1835(aX2)  (42 
UAC.  lS95n(aX2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strlldng  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  in  the  case  of  post-hospital  in-home 
care,  (i)  such  care  is  or  was  required  because 
the  individual  needed  such  care,  (11)  a  plan 
for  fumlsliing  such  care  has  been  estab- 
lished by  a  physldan.  and  (ill)  such  care  Is 
or  was  furnished  while  the  Individual  Is  or 
was  under  the  care  of  a  physlelan.". 

(e)  CoRPORicniG  AMBnmxRS.— 


(1)  Section  1861(yX4)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395x(yX4))  Is  amended  by  striking  "(1)" 
and  Inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(1X1)". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
1866(aX2XA)  (42  VS.C.  1395oc(aX2XA))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "with  respect  to  poet- 
hoQiital  in-home  care."  before  "with  respect 
to"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

(f)  Efrsi.ii»a  Datx.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  items 
and  services  furnished  on  or  after  January 
1,1988. 

SBC  4.  RBQUIRBIIBNT  THAT  INDIVIDUAL  BE  CON- 
FINED  TO  HOME. 

(a)  Part  A.-Section  1814(a)  (42  V&.C. 
1395f(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlnr  "For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2XC),  an  individual  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  'confined  to  his  home'  if  the 
Individual  has  a  condition,  due  to  an  illness 
or  injury,  that  restricts  the  ability  of  the  in- 
dividual to  leave  Ills  or  her  home  except 
with  the  assistance  of  another  individual  or 
the  aid  of  a  supportive  device  (such  as 
crutches,  a  cane,  a  wheelchair,  or  a  walker), 
or  if  the  individual  has  a  condition  such 
that  leaving  his  or  her  home  is  medically 
contraindlcated.  Nothing  in  such  paragraph 
or  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  an  individual  to  be  bed- 
ridden in  order  to  be  considered  'confined  to 
his  home'.". 

(b)  Part  B.-Section  1835(a)  (42  TJS.C. 
1395n(a))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowinr  "For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2XA),  an  Individual  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  'confined  to  his  home'  if  the 
individual  has  a  condition,  due  to  an  illness 
or  injury,  that  restricts  the  ability  of  the  in 
dividual  to  leave  his  or  her  home  except 
with  the  assistance  of  another  individual  or 
the  aid  of  a  supportive  device  (such  as 
crutches,  a  cane,  a  wheelchair,  or  a  walker), 
or  if  the  individual  has  a  condition  such 
that  leaving  his  or  her  home  Is  medically 
contraindlcated.  Nothing  in  such  paragraph 
or  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  an  individual  to  be  bed- 
ridden in  order  to  be  considered  'confined  to 
his  home'.". 

(c)  EffaLHiva  Datb.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  items  and  services  provided  on  or  after 
October  1, 1987. 

SEC  &.  ELIGIBILITY  POR  HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES 
ON  THE  BASIS  OP  A  NEED  FOR  (MXU- 
PATIONAL  THERAPY. 

(a)  Part  A.-SecUon  1814(aX2XC)  (42 
V&.C.  1395f(aXAX2XC))  is  amended  by 
striking  "or  speech  therapy"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "therapy:"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  ",  occupational,  or  speech  ther- 
apy;". 

(b)  Part  B.— SecUon  I8SS(aX2XA)  (43 
UJB.C.  1395n(aX2XA))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "or  speech  therapy"  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  "therapy,  (U)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ".  occupational,  or  speech  therapy. 
(U)". 

(c)  EftiLTiDS  Date.— The  amendmente 
made  by  subsecUons  (a)  and  (b)  shaU  apply 
to  items  and  services  provided  on  or  after 
October  1, 1987. 

SBC  t.  APPEALS  PaOCEDURES. 

(a)  In  GRmRAL.— Section  1816(c)  (42 
UJB.C.  1395h(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  f  oUowIng  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Each  agreement  under  this  section 
with  a  fiscal  Intermediary  to  perform  serv- 
ices relying  to  payment  for  home  health 
services  shaU  provide  that— 

"(A)  the  Intomediary  shaU  provide  a 
thormigh  explanation  of  any  denial  of  a 
claim  for  such  8«vices  under  this  title: 


"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  request  for  reooo- 
slderatlon  of  a  determination  with  reject 
to  such  services,  the  parties  to  the  reconsid- 
eration shaU  be  notified  promptly  of  tbe  in- 
termediary's determination;  and 

"(C)  if  the  Intermediary  fsOs  to  msD  at 
otherwise  transmit  notice  of  a  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  such  a  reoonalderation 
within  80  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
request  for  such  reoonslderatton  Is  received, 
an  amount  equal  to  2  percent  of  tbe  amwint 
In  dispute  shaU  be  paid  to  the  party  request- 
ing the  reconsideration  for  each  30-day 
period  or  portion  thereof  that  elapses  after 
the  end  of  such  60-day  period  and  before 
the  notice  is  mailed  or  otherwise  transmit- 
ted.". 

(b)  MBASinuiiG  Fiscal  IimRMXSiART  Pb- 
PORMAKCK.-SecttOO  1816(f)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395h(f))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  foUowlng:  "Such  standards  and  criteria 
ShaU  include,  with  respect  to  a  fiscal  inter- 
mediary performing  services  with  respect  to 
home  health  agendea.  the  promptness  with 
which  the  Intermediary  makes  determina- 
tions and  notifies  parties  of  such  detennlna- 
tions  and  the  rate  with  which  Its  determina- 
tions are  reversed  on  appeaL". 

(c)  EFTBcnvx  Datss.— 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  ShaU  apply  to  claims  fUed  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1, 1987. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shaU  apply  to  performance  of  intmne- 
diariee  with  respect  to  claims  fUed  on  or 
after  Octobo- 1, 1987. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shaU  provide  for  su^  timely 
ameiMjments  to  agreements  under  section 
1816  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  regula- 
tions, to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to 
implement  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  on  a  timely  basis. 

SEC  7.  CONDITIONS  OP  PARTICIPATION  POR  HOME 
HEALTH  AGENCIES. 

(a)  Darimiioii  op  Hokx  Hxaltb  Ai^kct.— 
Section  1861(0X6)  (42  nJB.C.  139Sx(oX6))  to 
amended  by  Inserting  "the  conditkKiB  of 
participation  specified  in  section  1890(a) 
and"  after  "meets". 

(b)  Coiroinoire  op  Participatior.- Title 
XVm  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
f  oUowing  new  section: 

"COItDmOIlS  OP  PARTICIPATIOR  por  BOMB 
HXALXR  AORWCISS;  HOKX  HBALXH  QOALRT 

"SBC.  1890.  (a)  The  conditions  of  participa- 
tion that  a  home  health  agency  to  required 
to  meet  under  this  subsection  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  agency  protects  and  promotes 
the  tights  of  each  individual  under  lU  care. 
Including  each  of  the  foUowlng  rights: 

"(A)  The  right  to  be  fully  informed  about 
care  and  treatment,  to  participate  (where 
appropriate)  in  planning  care  and  treat- 
ment, and  to  be  fully  Informed  in  advance 
of  any  changes  In  care  or  treatment  that 
may  affect  the  Individual's  weU-being. 

"(B)  The  right  to  voice  grievances  with  re- 
spect to  treatment  or  care  that  to  (or  faOs  to 
be)  furnished  without  suffering  discrimina- 
tion or  reprisaL 

"(C)  The  rlitfit  to  have  one's  property 
treated  with  respect. 

"(D)  The  right  to  be  informed  orally  and 
in  writing  (in  advance  of  coming  under  the 
care  of  the  agency)  of— 

"(1)  aU  items  and  services  furnished  by  iox 
under  arrangements  with)  the  agency  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  thto 
Utle. 

"(U)  the  coverage  availstde  for  such  items 
and  services  under  thto  title,  UUe  ZIZ,  and 
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any  ottwr  Vaderml  procnin  of  whldi  tbe 
jjtBfry  k  nMOBably  wntn,  and 

'^UD  any  diaiiaa  the  indtrtdual  may  luve 
to  pay  wtth  reapurt  to  tteoia  and  aenrtcea 
(nrnWied  by  (or  under  airangementa  wttb) 
th»»moer. 

"^tKAi  Tbe  aseaey  pramptly  provldea  the 
State  entity  raipcMMe  for  the  Uoenalnc  of 
aoeh  agency  with  the  name  and  aodal  aecu- 
itty  account  number  of  any  IndhrVtual  hired 
tqr  the  agency  to  provide  care  and  diadoaea 
to  aach  entity  wiMther  audi  individual  lua 
ever  been  convicted  of  a  felony. 

"(B)  The  agency  promptly  infoima  such 
entity  of  a  change  in  the  peraooa  with  an 
ownetahip  or  central  Intereat  (aa  defined  in 
aaction  lUWaXS))  to  the  agency. 

"(3)  The  agency  only  providea  items  and 
aenfcaa  daarribed  in  aaction  IMl(m)  on  or 
after  October  1.  ItW.  through  persons  who 
are  licenaed  liealth  profeasionals  or  have 
completed  or  are  enroDed  in  a  training  pro- 
gram that  meets  mfaifanmn  standards  estab- 
Uahed  Iqr  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
TftiMlth  such  standards  not  later  than  July 
1.19e«. 

"(4)  TbK  clinleal  records  deacril>ed  in  aec- 
ticn  laeUoXS)  with  reaped  to  an  individual 
include  the  individual's  plan  of  care  re- 
quired under  section  lS61(m). 

"(S)  Tbe  agency  operates  and  provides 
sei  vices  in  compliance  with  all  applicable 
Federal.  St^e.  and  local  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  with  all  accepted  professional 
standards  and  prtndplea. 

"(b>  It  is  the  responstbOlty  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  assure  that  the  conditions  of  partici- 
pation  and  requttements  specified  in  or  pur- 
suant to  section  IMKo)  are  adequate  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  individuals 
under  the  care  of  a  home  health  agmcy  and 
to  promote  the  effective  and  efficient  oper- 
atloB  of  the  program.". 

(c)  gim.mi  Dais.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided,  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tkma  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  home  health 
agendea  as  of  the  flrat  day  of  the  eight- 
eenth calendar  month  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  oiactment  of  this  Act. 

tmC  t.  CTANDARD  AND  KXTENDKD  8UHVXY. 

(a)  IM  OanaAi Section  1890  (as  added 

by  section  7)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(cXl)  Any  agreement  entered  bito  or  re- 
newed by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
1864  relating  to  home  health  agencies  shall 
provide  that  the  vpromlate  State  or  local 
agency  ahaU  conduct  a  standard  survey  of 
each  home  health  agency. 

"(3XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  standard  survey  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  respect  to  each  home  health 
agency  not  earlier  than  9  months  and  not 
later  than  15  mcmths  after  the  date  of  the 
moat  recently  completed  survey  conducted 
with  reapect  to  that  agency. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  a  standard  survey  con- 
ducted under  subparagraph  (A),  a  standard 
survey  of  an  agency  shaU  be  promptly  con- 
ducted upon— 

"(i)  a  change  of  ownership  of  the  agency, 
or 

"(11)  a  significant  number  of  complaints 
with  reapect  to  the  agency. 

"(C)  A  standard  survey  conducted  under 
this  paragraph  with  reapect  to  a  hnne 
health  agency— 

"(1)  may  be  made  with  or  without  advance 

"(U)  ahall  taKlude  visiU  to  a  sample  of  the 
homes  of  indtviduala  furnished  items  and 
services  by  the  agency  (but  only  with  the 
consent  of  such  individuals)  for  the  purpose 
of  evaluating  (in  accordance  with  a  stand- 


ardised reproducible  asaeaamoit  approved 
by  tiM  Secretary  under  subaecti(m  (d))  the 
extml  to  which  the  quality  and  acope  of 
aervici  s  furnished  bnivoved  or  maintained 
the  fu  actional  capadty  of  such  individuals. 

"(iUl  shall  evaluate- 

"(I)  the  quality  of  care  and  services  fur- 
nished by  the  agency,  and 

"(m  the  agency's  observance  of  rl^ts 
spedfl  ed  in  or  pursuant  to  section  1861(o), 

"(iv)  Shan  be  baaed  upon  a  protocol  that  to 
develo  led,  tested,  and  validated  by  the  Sec- 
retary not  later  than  July  1, 1989.  and 

"(V)  khall  be  conducted  by  an  individual— 

"(I)  #ho  meets  minimum  qualifications  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
July  1, 1M9.  and 

"(11)  who  has  not.  during  the  two-year 
periodi  prior  to  the  sarvey,  served  as  a  con- 
sultant to  a  home  health  agency  with  re- 
spect to  such  agency's  compliance  with  the 
any  condition  of  participation  specified  in  or 
pursuant  to  section  1861(o). 

"(D)  Each  home  health  agency  that  to 
found.iunder  a  standard  survey,  to  have  per- 
formed poorly  with  regard  to  measiires  of 
complmnce  with  any  condition  of  participa- 
tion ^>ecified  in  or  pursuant  to  section 
1861((»  shall  be  subject  to  an  extended 
surveyi  Any  other  facility  may,  at  the  Secre- 
tary's or  State's  discretion,  be  subject  to 
such  an  extended  survey.". 

"(dX^)  Not  later  than  April  1,  1990.  the 
shaU  designate  an  Instrument  (or 
lents)  for  use  by  an  agency  conduct- 
ing surveys  pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

"(2)(A)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1992. 
the  Secretary  shall— 

"(i)  Evaluate  the  assessment  process. 

"(ii)  report  to  CU>ngress  on  the  results  of 
such  evaluation,  and 

"(ill)  based  on  such  evaluation,  make  such 
modifications  in  the  assessment  process  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  appropriate. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically 
update  the  evaluation  conducted  under  sub- 
paragmph  (A),  report  the  results  of  such 
updat^  to  (Congress,  and,  based  on  such 
updat^  make  such  modifications  in  the  as- 
sessment process  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines $Te  appropriate. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
training  of  State  and  Federal  stirveyors  in 
the  use  of  any  assessment  instrument  desig- 
nated ander  paragraph  (1).". 

(b)  iBFracTivx  DATS.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive oq  the  first  day  of  the  eighteenth  calen- 
dar mdnth  to  begin  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thto  Act. 

SEC  *.  (NFOBCEMENT. 

1890  (as  added  by  section  7  and 
by  section  8)  is  further  amended 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
tions: 

Secretary  shall  develop  and  im- 
plemeat  criteria  and  procedures  for  the 
evaluation  of  plans  of  correction  submitted 
by  home  health  agencies  that  are  foimd  not 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  participation  and 
requirements  specified  in  or  pursiumt  to  sec- 
tion IMKo).  Such  criteria  and  procedures 
ShaU  1^  designed  to— 

"(1)  maximize  specifidty  in  the  plans  sub- 
mitted and 

"(2)  jassure  that  corrections  are  made  by 
an  agfncy  in  accordance  with  a  timetable 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 
"(f)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that— 
"(Da  home  health  agency  that  to  certified 
for  paftidpation  under  thto  title— 

"(A)i  no  longer  substantially  meets  the 
conditions  of  partidpation  specified  in  or 
pursuant  to  section  1861(o),  or 
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"(B)  has  vaQed  to  correct  a  defldency  in 
accordance  with  a  timetable  approved  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (eXS), 
and  I 

"(2)  the  drfidendes  involved  do  not  imme- 
diately Jeodardixe  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  tndividiiato  to  whom  the  agency  fur- 
nishes items  and  services, 
the  Secretary  may  (for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  onejyear)  impose  Intermediate  sano- 
tlMis  devdoped  pursuant  to  subaection  (g), 
in  lieu  of  canceling  immediately  the  certifi- 
cation of  thr  agency. 

"(gXl)  Tbe  Seovtary  shall  devdop  and 
implement^ 

"(A)  a  raage  of  intermediate  sanctions  to 
apply  to  home  health  agendes  under  the 
conditions  oeacribed  in  subaection  (f).  and 

"(B)  apprppriate  procedurea  for  appealing 
determinations  relating  to  the  imposition  of 
such  sanctions. 

"(2XA)  The  intermediate  sanctions  devel- 
oped under  paragraph  (1)  shall  Indude— 

"(i)  dvil  f^es  and  penalties, 

"(11)  suspension  of  aU  or  part  of  the  pay- 
ments to  which  a  home  health  agency 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  thto  title 
with  respeci  to  items  and  services  fumtohed 
by  a  home  health  agency  on  or  after  the 
date  in  whieh  the  Secretary  determines  that 
intermediate  sanctions  should  be  Imposed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f),  and 

"(ill)  the  appointment  of  temporary  man- 
agement tq  oversee  the  operation  of  the 
home  health  agency  and  to  assure  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  individuato  imder 
the  care  of  the  agency. 

"(B)  The  sanctions  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  atv  in  addition  to  sanctions  other- 
wise availatie  under  State  of  Federal  law. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  im- 
plement specific  procedures  with  respect  to 
when  and  how  each  of  the  Intermediate 
sanctions  developed  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
to  be  wpliad.  the  amounts  of  any  fines,  and 
the  severit]^  of  each  of  these  penalties.  Such 
procedures  shall  be  designed  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  time  between  identification  of  vio- 
lations an4  imposition  of  these  sanctions 
and  shall  provide  for  the  imposition  of  In- 
crementally more  severe  fines  for  repeated 
or  uncorrected  defidendes.". 

(b) 
made  by 
tive  on  the 
dar  month 
actment  of 

SEC    10. 


Datx.— The     amendment 

ion  (a)  shall  become  effec- 

day  of  the  eighteenth  calen- 

begin  after  the  date  of  the  en- 

htoAct. 

lUIKKMBNTS    FOR    PUBUCATION   OF 

lucns. 

(a)  PUBLI^TIOII   AS   RXGULATIOHS   OF  SlO- 

mncAirr    Voucixs.— Section     1871(a)     (42 
VS.C.  1395hh(a))  to  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  rale,  requirement,  or  other  state- 
ment of  policy  that  has  (or  may  have)  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  scope  of  benefits,  the 
I>ayment  for  services,  or  the  eligibility  of  in- 
dividuato, entities,  or  organizations  to  fur- 
nish or  reoeive  services  or  benefits  under 
tlito  title  shall  take  effect  unless  it  to  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
under  paragraph  (1).". 

(b)  'Pxsta^xaoim  of  List  op  Othxr  Pou- 
cixs.— Secttta  1871  (42  U.S.C.  139Shh)  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  niw  subsection: 

"(c)  The 'secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register,  not  less  frequently  than 
every  3  moi  tths,  a  list  of  all  manual  instruc- 
tions,  intei  pretative   rules,   statements  of 


policy,  and  guidelines  of  general  appllcabO- 
ity  which— 

"(1)  are  promtilgated  by  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  thto  title,  but 

"(2)  are  not  publiahed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (aXl)  and  have  not  been  previously 
published  in  a  list  imder  thto  subsection.". 

(C)  EfFlltllVt  Daixs.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  rules,  requirements, 
and  policies  issued  on  or  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thto  Act. 

(2XA)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  not  apply  to  Instructions, 
rules,  statements,  and  guidelines  issued 
before  January  1, 1987. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  first  publtoh  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  list  required  imder 
section  1871(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
not  later  than  3  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

SEC   II.  PUBUCATION  OP  DIRECTORY  OT  HOME 
HEALTH  AGENCIES. 

Section  1864  (42  U.8.C.  1395aa)  to  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  annu- 
ally a  directory  containing  the  name,  ad- 
dress, and  telephone  number  of  each  home 
health  agency  that  to  certified  to  partldpate 
in  the  program  established  under  thto  title. 
The  directory  shall  specify  any  significant 
deficiencies  relating  to  patient  care  that 
were  found  In  the  most  recent  certification 
survey  conducted  with  respect  to  the 
agency,  when  that  survey  was  completed, 
whether  corrective  actions  have  been  taken 
or  are  planned,  and  the  sanctions  (If  any) 
imposed  under  thto  title  with  respect  to  the 
agency.  The  directory  shall  be  organized  by 
geographic  area  and  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  most  useful  to  individuato  eligible  for 
benefits  under  thto  title. 

"(2KA)  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  di- 
rectory available  to  the  public  without 
charge  at  each  dtotrict  and  branch  office  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
through  area  agencies  on  aging  designated 
pursuant  to  section  305(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify 
individuato  eligible  for  benefits  under  thto 
title  of  the  availability  of  any  directory 
newly  published  pursuant  to  thto  subsec- 
tion.". 

SBC   11   MAINTENANCE  OF  TOLL-FREE   HOTUNE 
AND  INVESTIGATIVE  UNfT. 

(a)  IR  OxHKRAL.— Section  1864(a)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395aa(a))  to  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following:  "Any  agreement 
under  thto  subsection  shall  provide  for  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  agency  to  main- 
tain a  toll-free  hotline  to  receive  complaints 
(and  to  answer  questions)  with  respect  to 
home  health  agendes  in  the  State  or  locali- 
ty, and  to  maintain  a  unit  for  investigating 
such  complaints  that  possesses  enforcement 
authority  and  has  access  to  consumer  medi- 
cal records  and  survey  reports.". 

(b)  Affucatioh.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  agreements 
entered  into  or  renewed  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

SEC     11.    STUDY    OF    ADJUSTMENTS    TO    HOME 
HEALTH  AGENCY  COST  UMFTa 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  study  and  report  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  December  31, 1987,  on— 

(1)  whether  the  separate  schedules  of  cost 
limits  currently  applied  to  home  health 
agencies  located  in  urban  and  rural  areas  ac- 
curately reflect  differences  in  the  costs  of 
urban  and  rural  home  health  agendes,  and 


(2)  the  approprlateneaa  of  modifying  such 
limits  to  take  into  account  the  proportion  of 
agency  patients  who  are  from  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

SgC  14.  DATA  U8KD  TO  DCTBRMINB  HOME  HEALTH 
ACBWnr  COST  UMTTB. 

(a)  IH  CIxnaAL.— Section  1861(vXlXL)  (42 
nj8.C.  139Sx(vXlXL))  to  amended  by  addhig 
at  the  end  the  following  new  clause: 

"(ill)  In  establishing  limits  under  thto  sub- 
paragraph, the  Secretary  shall— 

"(I)  utilize  a  wage  index  that  to  based  on 
data  obtained  from  home  health  agendea, 
and 

"(II)  base  such  limits  on  the  moat  recent 
data  available,  which  daU  may  be  for  coat 
reporting  periods  beginning  no  earlier  than 
October  1, 1984. ". 

(b)  Eppktivx  Dati.— The  amendment 
made  by  subaection  (a)  shall  apply  to  cost 
reporting  periods  beginning  on  or  after  July 
1.1988. 

Mkdicakx  Homx  Hkaltr  Savicsa 

IMFROVXMXHT  ACT  OF  1987 

BILLSUMMAST 

The  Health  Clare  Financing  Admlntotra- 
tion  (HCFA)  has  been  reducing  access  to  the 
Medicare  home  care  benefit  by  means  of  in- 
creased claim  denials  and  vague  eligibility 
criteria.  Thto  has  come  at  the  same  time 
that  hospital  discbarges  to  home  health 
agendes  have  been  increasing,  due  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Prospective  Payment 
System.  The  new  reimbursement  system  has 
meant  the  release  of  patients  from  hospitato 
earlier  than  in  the  past  and  frequently  in 
more  intense  phases  of  their  illnesses.  In  ad- 
dition, federal  quality  assurance  mecha- 
nisms for  home  health  are  weak  and  inad- 
equate. Thto  bill  attempu  to  address  these 
and  other  problems  with  the  Medicare 
home  care  benefit  with  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

PUBLIC  OOMMnn 

HCFA  has  unilaterally  promulgated  a  va- 
riety of  major  policy  changes  that  restrict 
home  care  benefits  through  written  and 
verbal  directives,  i»«mi«i«  and  guidelines, 
rather  than  through  the  regulatory  process. 
Thto  gives  the  pubUc  and  Congress  Uttle  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  policy  changes. 

Thto  legislation  would  require  HCFA  to 
comply  with  the  Federal  Administrative 
Procedures  Act.  Thto  would  ensure  that 
policy  changes  that  affect  beneficiaries  are 
only  instituted  through  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess, permitting  a  thorough  review  of 
changes  in  policy  by  the  public. 
iMTKRMrrmrr  cAxx 

(Dne  of  the  eligibility  requirements  for  the 
Medicare  home  health  benefit  to  that  the 
patient  must  need  slLlUed  nursing  care  on  a 
part-time  or  "Intermittent"  basis.  Over  the 
years  HCl^'A  has  been  restricting  its  defini- 
tion of  Intermittent  care.  Most  recently, 
HCFA  instructions  have  allowed  most  pa- 
tients to  receive  care  on  a  dally  basto  for 
only  two  to  three  weeks.  A  patient  in  need 
of  daUy  care  beyond  thto  period  of  time  will 
be  seen  as  no  longer  in  need  of  "intermit- 
tent" care,  and  in  most  cases  will  be  denied 
Medicare  coverage  for  further  home  care 
services.  Even  informal  care  provided  by 
family  members  may  be  counted  against  the 
patient  in  determining  whether  care  to 
"intermittent." 

Thto  bill  would  modify  the  sUtute  to 
permit  patients  to  receive  home  care  serv- 
ices imder  Medicare  on  a  daily  basto  for  a 
period  of  up  to  sixty  days  and  longer  when 
the  patient's  physician  certifies  that  excep- 
tional circumstances  require  continued  daily 


services.  Services  flnaooed  throu^  aourcea 
other  than  Medicare  cannot  be  oonaiderad 
in  determining  Medicare  coverage. 

Benefldaries  must  also  be  omaidered 
homeliound  to  reodve  Medicare  home  care 
coverage.  However,  because  the  term 
"homebound"  to  not  defined  tai  the  statute, 
it  has  been  subject  to  varying  and  '""imaiat- 
ent  interiHvtations  by  HCFA  intermediar- 
ies. 

Thto  legislation  would  define  as  hame- 
bound  any  person  that  has  a  condition  that 
restricta  hto  ability  to  leave  the  hnne  with- 
out support,  or  to  thoae  situations  where 
leaving  the  home  to  medically  contralndi- 
cated. 

OOCUPATIOHAL  TBXRAPT 

Only  the  need  for  skilled  nursing  care  or 
q>eech  or  physical  therapy  qualifies  a  bene- 
ficiary for  home  health  beneflta.  Occupa- 
tional therapy  services  are  available  only 
after  the  beneficiary  has  otherwise  qualified 
for  home  care.  Occupational  therapy  to 
medically  prescribed  treatment  ooncemed 
with  restoring  functions  impaired  by  Ulneas 
so  that  the  individual  can  regain  hto  ability 
to  function  independently.  like  physical  or 
speech  therapy,  occupational  therapy  to  a 
sltllled  health  service  whidi  assists  patients 
in  making  the  transition  between  an  taistitu- 
tion  and  self -care  in  the  home. 

Thto  bill  indudes  a  provision  that  recog- 
nizes occupational  therapy  as  the  fourth 
skilled  service  which  will  qualify  boiefid- 
aries  for  the  home  health  benefit. 

RON-SKILLKS  CAKX 

Currently,  the  Medicare  home  health  ben- 
efit does  not  cover  patients  recently  re- 
leased from  hospitato  who  need  only  non- 
slLilled  nursing  care.  Nor  does  Medicare  give 
recently-released  patients  a  choice  between 
entering  a  skilled  nursing  fadUty  and  re- 
ceiving home  care,  if  the  patient  needs 
skilled  nursing  care,  but  does  not  meet  all  of 
the  home  care  coverage  criteria. 

Thto  bill  would  provide  for  Medicare  cov- 
erage of  up  to  three  weeks  of  poat-hoapital 
skilled  and  non  slcllled  home  health  care,  as 
long  as  the  cost  of  these  benefits  did  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  care  in  a  skilled  nursing 
faculty  for  an  equivalent  period  of  time. 

APPEALS  OPDKHIALS 

After  a  home  care  claim  has  been  denied 
for  Medicare  reimbursement,  the  benefid- 
ary,  with  the  asstotance  of  the  home  care 
agency,  can  request  a  "reooosideimtion"  of 
the  decision.  If  the  denial  to  upheld  at  that 
level,  the  beneficiary  can  appeal  the  matter 
to  an  administrative  law  Judge.  Thto  ainwato 
process  to  often  a  lengthy  and  uncertain 
one,  conducted  over  a  period  of  montha. 
since  HC^FA  intermediaries  who  consider  ap- 
peato  have  no  formal  incentive  to  expedite 
the  reconsideration  process,  and  patients 
are  often  unaware  of  why  Medicare  cover- 
age has  been  denied. 

Thto  bUl  would  require  HCFA  to  promul- 
gate standards  and  a  timetable  for  appeato 
considerations,  indudlng  a  requirement  that 
(1)  providers  reoeive  an  explanation  for  de- 
nials; (2)  penalties  be  charged  if  reconsider- 
ations are  not  conducted  within  sixty  days 
of  receipt  of  an  appeal:  and  (S)  intermediary 
performance  on  ^peato  be  made  part  of 
HCFA's  overaU  ^>praisal  of  the  interme- 
diary. 

HOMX  RBALTR  QUALITT 

Very  Uttle  attention  has  been  placed  at 
the  federal  level  on  the  quaUty  of  care  that 
home  care  agendes  provide.  The  evaluation 
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of  qoaltty  of  can  has  f  oeuaed  od  the  home 
can  aianars  orfuilBUanBl  f ono.  tu  f adll- 
tlM  iBd  eoulpMii.  Ita  aUffs  cradentimli. 
■ad  111  ftaal  iMKUMeinent.  Tlieae  ■Undanls 
I  to  uMHim  an  MaBor^  capacity  to  de- 
ntaaa  ratber  tban  the  quality  of  the 
I  MtaaDy  provMed.  In  addttkiii.  Med- 
^^HtWM  of  Fartldpatlon  contain  no 

J  health  aide  tralninc  or  ivollcleDcy  re- 

QUlnBieDta.  Hflme  health  aldea  are  unli- 
rwiMHil  woikert  who  provide  homemaker. 
ptrr-"'  aupport.  companion,  and  other 
health-related  aeiTteea  to  home  care  pa- 
tteota.  neapitr  their  wMe  ranee  of  reaponsl- 
tmtlea,  theae  prtwrtden  often  receive  Uttle 
orno  f onnal  tralntaw. 

Thli  taOl  would  strencthen  federal  auallty 
mooltorlnc  toy  reoolrins  HCFA  to  eetabUsh 
a  revtaed  eertlfteatloD  aurrey  that  focuses 
on  the  qu^lty  of  patient  care  and  the  effect 
of  that  care  on  the  patient.  This  would 
ensure  that  the  capacity  to  deliver  care  ac- 
tually traadated  Into  the  provision  of  high 
quality  care.  Richta  for  home  care  consum- 
ers would  be  eataWiahwl  and  quality  moni- 
torlnc  surveys  of  home  care  acenciea  would 
be  conducted  annually  and  unannounced. 
Intemedlate  sanctions  for  poor  quality 
would  also  be  established.  liMduding  dvfl 
fjnes  and  denial  of  Medicare  reimburaement 
for  future  Medicare  patloits. 

In  addition,  statea  would  be  required  to  es- 
tahllBh  hot  lines  for  receivins  consumer 
complaints  about  home  care  as  well  as  an 
onbodsmaa-Uke  body  responsible  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  complaints,  with  enforcement 
authority  and  aooeas  to  consumer  medical 
lecords  and  survey  reports.  Finally,  employ- 
ees of  home  care  agoides.  including  home 
tiealth  aides,  would  be  required  to  complete 
a  training  program  that  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  HHS. 

aoaAL/uaBAH  sTnirr 
Uader  current  law,  home  health  agencies 
are  reimbuiaed  on  a  rural/urban  basis.  For 
agendea  that  are  designated  by  HCFA  as 
either  urban  or  rural  but  actually  serve  a 
mix  of  urban/rural  clients,  these  differen- 
tial ratca  can  aerve  as  a  disincentive  to  pro- 
vide care  to  dlents  for  whom  agencies  are 
reimburaed  at  lower  rates. 

This  bm  would  require  HCFA  to  study 
and  report  to  Conpess  on  the  approprl&te- 
neas  of  the  separate  rural  and  urban  cost 
schedules  currently  being  used,  and  on  a 
meehanlam  to  more  equitably  reimburse 
agencies  that  serve  a  mix  of  urban  and  rural 
dienta. 

COSTOATA 

HCFA  currently  uses  hospital  wage  data 
to  determine  home  health  agency  cost 
limits,  despite  the  fact  that  home  health 
agencies  are  required  to  complete  cost  re- 
ports that  HCFA's  tntermedlarlea  audit  and 
report  to  HCFA.  In  addition,  the  hospital 
wage  data  that  HCFA  uses  is  from  before 
the  tmplementatian  of  PP8  and  reflects  nei- 
ther the  effect  of  PP8  on  clloit  acuity,  nor 
the  administrative  and  regulatory  changes 
that  have  takm  place  in  the  Industry  since 
that  time. 

Thia  leglalatkm  would  mandate  that 
HCFA  develop  a  revised  wage  index  based 
upon  data  provided  by  bt*""*'  home  health 
coot  reports,  and  use  poet-FPS  data  for  their 
detmnlnaUon  of  home  health  agency  cost 
llmlta. 

Dbab  Bkkato*.  Bbaslkt:  On  behalf  of  the 
more  than  34  mnunn  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons.  I  would 
like  to  express  our  strong  support  for  the 
"Medicare  Home  Health  Services  Improve- 
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of  1987."  This  important  piece  of 

_  ^ililifisirn  our  two  most  pressing 

regarding  home  health  care:  im- 

.  jtxem  to  needed  services  and  put- 

place  better  quality  assurance  mech- 

anlsmk. 

The)  bill  is  being  introduced  at  a  critical 
time  In  Ught  of  the  recant  unexplained, 
rapid  iBscalatkm  in  unjust  and  arbitrary  de- 
nials M  Medicare  coverage  for  home  health 
aerviors.  Tour  provisions  clarifying  the 
"inteilnlttent"  care  and  "homeboiind"  re- 
qulreiients,  as  well  as  provisions  to  improve 
publl^  notice  and  comment  and  refine  ap- 
peaU  Iproceduies  will  go  far  in  facfllUtlng 
acceai  to  these  important  services  for  senior 
citizeas. 

The  quality  of  care  provisions  of  the  legis- 
latioE  also  meet  a  pressing  need  for  quality 
assun  tnoe  mechanisms.  Provisions  on  bene- 
fidail  es'  rights,  improved  survey  and  certifi- 
catloa  procedures,  grievance  mechanisms, 
and  enforcement  will  help  to  enstu«  that 
home  care  providers  continue  to  deliver 
high  tauallty  care  to  this  particularly  vulner- 
able population. 

Home  care  is  one  of  the  most  humane,  ef- 
f ectiie,  and  preferred  methods  for  keeping 
families  together,  for  permltUng  older  per- 
sons to  continue  living  Independently,  and 
for  avowing  them  to  live  meaningful,  digni- 
fied, 'healthy  lives.  The  "Medicare  Home 
Heallti  Services  Improvement  Act  of  1987" 
provides  much-needed  assistance  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  require  home  care, 
and  oomes  at  a  time  when  concerns  regard- 
ing access  and  quality  are  escalating  rapidly. 

We  commend  you  for  introducing  this 
critlcM    piece    of    legtEOation,    pledge    our 
strongest  support  for  it,  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress, to  pass  the  measure  without  delay. 
jSlncerely. 

Cthil  F.  BaicKnxLD, 
ExecuUve  Director,  AARP. 
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BaiKtQm.  Bhadlbt:  On  behalf  of  the 

_.^on  members  of  the  National  Council 

fnlor  Citiaens.  I  would  like  to  express 

Tong  support  and  gratitude  for  your 

luctlon  of  the  Medicare  Home  Health 

B  Improvement  Act  of  1987. 
.  comprehensive  proposal  would  dl- 
.„_,  address  many  of  the  most  serious  and 
trouflesome  problems  in  home  health  care 
wlth'whlch  seniors  have  struggled  for  years, 
and  some  equally  serious  problems  that 
have  only  more  recenUy  come  to  light. 

At  a  time  when  more  Medicare  beneficl- 
ariea  need  more  home  health  care,  less  care 
Is  available.  Under  the  Medicare  Prospective 
Payment  System  (FPS),  many  patients  are 
sent  home  sicker  and  quicker  than  in  the 
past.  In  fact,  since  implementation  of  PPS, 
hospital  discharges  to  home  health  care 
havg  increased  by  37  percent.  Tet,  during 
thislsame  period,  home  health  care  denials 
hav4  increased  by  133  percent.  Government 
policies  to  restrict  beneficiary  protections, 
co^ined  with  vague  and  confusing  admln- 
ion  of  the  program,  have  resulted  in 
ed  aooeas  to  home  health  care  for 
older  Americans, 
nially  disturbing  are  reports  of  poor 
ity  care  in  home  health  care  settings. 
i  after  case  has  been  brought  to  light  of 
^..jly  trained  staff,  patient  abuse  and  ne- 
gle(^  and  provider  fraud. 

Itiis  tanperatlve  that  our  ability  to  provide 
po^-hospital  care  be  at  its  highest  level 
und  er  poUcles  that  encourage  earlier  hospi- 
tal iliacharges.  Home  health  care  must  be 
ava  lable.  and  it  must  be  of  high  quality. 
ThJ  I  bill  would  help  us  achieve  these  two 
imi  Drtant  goals. 


Thank  yt  u  f or  the  opportunity  to  review 
and  commitnt  on  your  excellent  bilL  We 
look  f orwai  d  to  working  with  you  and  the 
other  Mera>ers  as  we  bring  this  bill  toward 
enactment. 
Sincefely, 

William  R.  Huttoii, 

I  Executive  Director, 

NaMknal  CouiuM  of  Senior  Citiaen». 

DxAR  SniATOB  BaADLKT:  As  Executive  Di- 
rector of  t^e  Villers  Foundation,  a  private 
nonprofit  organisation  dedicated  to  the 
needs  of  low-income  seniors.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  continued  leadership  in 
making  thd  Medicare  home  health  benefit  a 
truly  meahingful  source  of  care  for  Medi- 
care beneficiaries. 

Your  leadership  Is  particularly  important 
now.  Disci^ons  about  health  care  are  fo- 
cusing so  narrowly  on  the  Administration's 
"catastrophic  health  care  plan"  that  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  needs  of 
low-income  seniors  are  truly  alarmed:  adop- 
tion of  a  very  limited  proposal  which  pro- 
tects the  more  affluent  elderly  from  having 
to  spend  dbwn  their  assets  for  hospital  care 
through  ue  use  of  a  regressive  financing 
method  wnich  disproportionately  burdens 
low-lncom4  seniors  would  be  the  real  catas- 
trophe.     I 

Many  refinements  will  be  necessary  before 
the  "catastrophic"  proposals  being  discussed 
now  are  tritnsf ormed  into  reforms  which  re- 
sponsibly iddress  the  most  critical  and  high 
priority  n^eds  of  senior  citizens.  Certainly, 
your  propfisal  regarding  Medicare  coverage 
of  home  Wealth  care— to  restore  the  benefit 
to  its  origkial  statutory  meaning,  to  expand 
on  the  original  statutory  meaning,  and  to 
see  that  the  services  made  available  are  of 
high  quidlty— is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
additions  to  the  catastrophic  debate.  There 
may  be  sotne  who  find  it  less  politically  ap- 
pealing to  discuss  because  it  is  not  a  new 
"buzEWord"  type  of  issue,  but  we  applaud 
your  perseverance  through  that  short-sight- 
edness an4  your  commitment  to  a  bill  which 
Is  respon#ve  to  the  real  needs  of  seniors 
today.       I 

We  wank  to  thank  you  for  extending  to  us 
the  opportunity  to  be  Involved  in  helping  to 
focus  the  need  for  such  important  legisla- 
tion, and  we  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  as  the  bill,  we  hope.  Is  enacted  this 
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Sincerely, 


RoHALD  F.  Pollack. 
Executive  Director, 
The  VUlert  FoundatiorL 


^  Mr.  jkrrCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleai  ed  to  Join  with  Senator  Brap- 
LEY  and!  Congressman  Waxmah  in  in- 
troducing the  Medicare  Home  Health 
Services  Improvement  Act  of  1987. 

The  Medicare  home  health  benefit  is 
a  humane  and  cost-effective  program 
which  atows  elderly  persons  to  remain 
at  hOE^  while  receiving  necessary 
medical  Icare.  It  is  a  program  which  is 
strongljl  supported  by  the  elderly  and 
their  f  aaoilles  and  by  the  Congress. 

Unforiunately,  It  is  a  program  which 
has  notlieen  supported  by  this  admin- 
istration. In  recent  years,  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  has 
unilateiklly  promulgated  a  variety  of 


major 
home 


poUcy    changes   that   restrict 
oare  benefits  through  written 


and  verbal  directives  and  manuals. 


HCFA's  action  has  led  to  severely  re- 
duced access  to  the  Medicare  home 
care  benefit  by  means  of  increased 
claim  denials  and  vague  eligibility  cri- 
teria. 

In  my  home  State  of  Maine,  the 
doiial  rate  for  home  health  care  bene- 
fits under  Medicare  has  reached  30 
percent— the  highest  rate  of  denials  in 
the  Nation.  This  dramatic  increase  in 
denials  is  jeopardizing  the  health  care 
of  Maine's  elderly. 

Within  a  period  of  a  few  months 
time,  home  health  agencies  with  prior 
denial  rates  of  zero  percent,  began  to 
experience  denial  rates  as  high  as  63 
percent.  Androscoggin  home  health 
services  was  denied  96  client  claims  in 
October  1986  as  compared  to  8  client 
claim  denials  in  August  1986.  The  Oc- 
tober denials  for  this  one  agency  to- 
taled nearly  $50,000. 

Cases  such  as  these  are  cause  for 
concern  that  the  continued  rate  of  de- 
nials will  result  in  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
number  of  home  health  agencies  in 
Maine,  and  subsequently,  the  loss  of 
access  to  home  health  services  by  the 
elderly. 

But  this  is  clearly  not  a  problem  lim- 
ited to  the  State  of  Maine. 

Last  month.  26  Senators  Joined  in 
sending  a  letter  to  Secretary  Bowen, 
expressing  our  great  concern  about 
the  administration  of  the  Medicare 
home  care  benefit. 

The  letter  expressed  our  concern 
about  the  rise  in  denial  rates  and  re- 
quested that  the  Secretary  account  to 
Congress  for  the  increase  and  report 
to  Congress  the  changes  HCFA  plans 
to  make  in  ciurent  iwlicy  in  order  to 
ensure  that  Medicare  beneficiaries  are 
receiving  the  home  health  services  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

HCFA  has  undertaken  a  deliberate 
policy  to  severely  limit  the  home 
health  benefit  under  Medicare  as  a 
means  of  holding  down  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing costs  of  the  program. 

The  home  health  care  benefit  under 
Medicare  currently  makes  up  only  3 
percent  of  the  total  Medicare  budget. 
However,  HCFA  is  very  concerned 
about  the  n4;>id  growth  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  the  incr^ising  costs  to  the 
Medicare  trust  fund. 

The  growth  of  the  home  care  benefit 
should  be  viewed  as  a  positive  develop- 
ment. The  home  care  benefit  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  continuum  of  care 
available  to  Medicare  beneficiaries,  a 
development  which  gives  greater 
choice  to  the  elderly  person  and  her 
family,  and  often  is  more  cost  effec- 
tive. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
intended  to  protect  beneficiary  access 
to  the  existing  Medicare  home  health 
benefit,  expand  the  benefit  in  a 
modest  way,  and  protect  the  quality  of 
care  i»ovided  to  the  elderly  by  home 
health  agencies. 

The  Medicare  Home  Health  Services 
Improvement  Act  of  1987  will  tighten 


up  the  definitions  for  intermittent 
care  and  homebound,  which  are  the 
primary  eligibility  requirements  for 
Medicare  beneficiaries  to  receive  home 
health  services.  The  recent  increase  in 
denials  is  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  ar- 
bitrary interpretations  of  the  home- 
bound  and  intermittent  definitions 
from  one  fiscal  intermediary  to  an- 
other. 

Our  bill  wiU  modify  the  existing 
statute  to  permit  patients  to  receive 
home  care  services  under  Medicare  on 
a  daily  basis  for  a  period  of  up  to  60 
days,  and  longer  when  the  patient's 
physician  certifies  that  exceptional 
circumstances  require  continued  daily 
services. 

Under  current  interpretations,  most 
home  health  care  Is  limited  to  2  to  3 
weeks.  A  patient  in  need  of  dally  care 
beyond  this  period  of  time  is  often 
seen  as  no  longer  in  need  of  intermit- 
tent care,  and  in  most  cases  will  be 
denied  Medicare  coverage  for  further 
home  care  services. 

The  bill  will  also  include  a  more  con- 
cise definition  for  homeboimd.  as 
being  any  person  that  has  a  condition 
which  restricts  his  ability  to  leave  the 
home  without  support,  or  to  those  sit- 
uations where  leaving  the  home  is 
medically  contraindicated. 

Two  provisions  in  the  biU  will 
expand  the  home  health  care  benefit. 
The  first  will  add  a  provision  that  rec- 
ognizes occupational  therapy  as  the 
fourth  skilled  service  which  will  qual- 
ify beneficiaries  for  the  home  health 
benefit.  In  current  law,  occupational 
therapy  services  are  available  only 
after  the  beneficiary  has  otherwise 
qualified  for  home  health  care. 

The  second  provision  expands  the 
home  health  benefit  to  provide  for 
Medicare  coverage  of  up  to  3  weeks  of 
posthospital  skilled  and  nonskilled 
home  health  care,  as  long  as  the  cost 
of  these  benefits  did  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  care  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility 
for  an  equivalent  period  of  time. 
Under  current  law.  the  home  health 
benefit  does  not  cover  patients  recent- 
ly released  from  hospitals  who  need 
only  nonsUlled  nursing  care. 

This  legislation  also  addresses  the 
problems  home  health  agencies  have 
with  HCFA's  appeals  process  for  home 
care  denials  by  requiring  HCFA  to  pro- 
mulgate standards  and  a  timetable  for 
appeals  considerations. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  HCFA 
follow  the  Federal  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act.  This  would  ensure  that 
policy  changes  that  affect  benefici- 
aries are  only  instituted  through  the 
regulatory  process,  permitting  a  thor- 
ough review  of  chuiges  in  policy  by 
the  public. 

The  legislation  further  requires 
HCFA  to  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter all  regulations,  rules,  requirements, 
Interpretations,  or  other  statements  of 
policy  that  have  a  significant  effect  on 
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the  aeope  of  beneflts,  payments  of 
services,  or  eligfbillty  of  Individuals. 

In  Maine,  as  in  other  rural  States, 
there  are  home  health  agendea  which 
are  located  In  urban  areas,  such  as 
Bangor,  but  that  serve  a  majority  of 
rural  clients.  This  often  creates  an 
unfair  reimbursement  schedule.  We 
have  included  a  provision  in  our  bill  to 
require  HCFA  to  study  and  report  to 
Congress  on  the  appropriateness  of 
the  separate  rural  and  urban  cost 
schedules  currently  being  used,  and  on 
a  mechanism  to  more  equitably  reim- 
burse agencies  that  serve  a  mix  of 
urban  and  rural  clients. 

The  bill  also  requires  HCFA  to  begin 
to  develop  a  home  health-q>ecific 
wage  base,  using  cost  reporting  data 
provided  by  home  health  agencies  in 
their  yearly  cost  reports.  The  home 
health-specific  wage  base  would  be  im- 
plemented on  July  1,  1988. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  care  provided  to  Medicare  benefici- 
aries by  home  health  agencies.  There- 
fore, our  bill  includes  a  provision  to 
strengthen  Federal  quality  monitoring 
by  requiring  HCFA  to  establish  a  re- 
vised certification  survey  that  focuses 
on  the  quality  of  patient  care  and  the 
effect  of  that  care  on  the  patient. 

In  addition.  States  would  be  required 
to  establish  hotlines  for  receiving  con- 
sumer complaints  about  home  care  as 
well  as  an  ombudsman-like  body  re- 
sponsible for  the  investigation  of  com- 
plaints, with  enforcement  authority 
and  access  to  consumer  medical 
records  and  survey  reports. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  would  be  required 
to  set  ffiinimiim  proficiency  standards 
for  all  persons  delivering  home  cnre 
services. 

We  are  optimistic  that  the  Medicare 
Home  Health  Services  Improvement 
Act  of  1987  will  improve  access  to  the 
Medicare  home  health  benefit  under 
existing  law— to  allow  elderly  persons 
to  continue  to  receive  needed  health 
care  in  their  homes,  where  the  great 
majority  would  prefer  to  stay. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  Join  with  the  sponscns 
of  this  bill  to  support  our  efforts  to 
improve  the  home  health  benefit 
imder  Medicare.* 

•  Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  BaAinxr]  in 
sponsoring  the  Medicare  Home  Health 
Services  Improvement  Act  of  1987. 
The  changes  sought  by  this  legislation 
are  long  overdue,  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  part  of  efforts  to  effect  them. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  re- 
newed interest  in  catas^xiphic  cover- 
age under  Medicare  and  particularly 
in  the  provision  of  more  comprehen- 
sive acute  care  coverage.  I  find  these 
attempts  to  provide  greater  health 
care  security  laudable,  but  as  I  travd 
through  my  home  State  of  Arkansas,  I 
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Und  that  "««"▼  senior  dtJMns  are  Just  ordet  to  make  the  tramltion  between 

u^i^emedwith  praMTTing  or  darl-  instttuUonal    care    and    independent 

«win.  hMwiftta  that  are  suDDoaed  to  be  Uvini  in  the  home.  As  such,  occupa- 
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caxe.  Ma*y  of  the  health  reforms  in- 
stituted since  1983  are  aimed  at  ensur- 
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Fortimately.     this     bill     will     make  costly  hospital  beds,   and  other  pa-  This  is  a  vitally  important  Mil  for 

marked    improvements    in    defining  tiente   will   continue   to   go   without  the  SO  million  disabled  and  senior  dtl- 

terms   and    eliminate    administrative  needed  care.  In  order  to  help  remedy  zens  who  turn  to  Medicare  tat  their 

difficulties    that    cause    beneficiaries  the   current   situation   the   Medicare  health  care.   In  West  Virginia,  this 
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flnd  that  many  Moior  elUiaii  are  Juit 
aa  ftv^DT^t^A  with  pieaeivlng  or  dari- 
tjtim  beneflta  ttaat  are  auppoaed  to  be 
iwriT'"g  currently  under  the  Medi- 
care Ptocram. 

An  area  of  particular  ooncem  is  that 
of  the  home  care  boiefit.  Snce  the 
early  IMG's  this  benefit  has  been  di- 
»«towtiiny  In  value  and  many  Medicare 
benefidarlea  are  having  increasing  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  needed  home  care 
■ervlcea.  I  believe  senior  Americans 
would  be  well  served  by  the  darif  ica- 
tfcm  of  Medicare's  poUcy  with  respect 
to  home  care,  and  our  leglslatkm  con- 
taim  alz  major  provisions  aimed  at 
aehlevlng  this  goaL  Specifically  the 
legislation  would: 

Subject  the  Health  Care  Financing 
AdminMration  [HCFAl  to  administra- 
tive procedures  act  notice  and  com- 
ment reaulrements  for  all  matters 
dealing  with  benefits.  In  recent  years 
HCPA  has  made  many  programmatic 
dianges  affecting  the  home  care  bene- 
fits through  program  manuals  and 
other  directives— under  these  circum- 
stances the  Congress,  beneficiaries, 
and  providers  have  no  official  chan- 
nels through  which  to  register  con- 
cerns about  policy  changes.  This 
notice  requiremmt  would  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  input. 

Clarify  the  definition  of  intermittent 
care.  A  beneficiary  must  be  in  need  of 
Afflart  care  on  an  intermittent  basis  to 
be  eligible  for  the  home  care  benefit. 
Through  the  years  HCPA  has  changed 
the  criteria  for  being  classified  as  in 
need  of  intomittent  care,  placing 
greater  restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
care  allowable  under  the  benefit.  In 
addttiim.  if  a  beneficiary  needs  more 
titMt  the  allowed  amount  of  assistance 
pnA  purchases  it  with  his  own  funds. 
Medicare  disallows  all  home  health 
services  on  the  grounds  that  the 
needed  care  exceeds  the  allowable 
hcmie  health  benefit.  The  legislation 
would  eliminate  this  problem  by  allow- 
ing dally  home  care  when  medically 
necessary  for  a  q>ecified  number  of 
days. 

Define  homebound.  HCFA  requires 
that  a  beneficiary  be  homebound  to 
receive  home  care  under  Medicare,  but 
different  fiscal  intermediaries  use 
varying  definitions  for  what  consti- 
tutes homebound.  Some  Intermediar- 
ies interinet  homebound  to  mean  bed- 
rlddoi— if  a  benefidary  must  go  to  the 
doctor  for  necessary  medical  services 
his  home  care  benefit  may  be  denied 
on  the  grounds  that  he  is  not  home- 
bound.  This  benefit  must  be  more 
dearly  defined— the  legislation  would 
allow  home  care  to  needy  beneficiaries 
if  trips  outside  the  home  are  medically 
necessary  or  if  the  beneficiary  leaves 
the  home  only  with  the  benefit  of  out- 
side support 

Recognise  the  need  for  occupational 
therapy  as  a  qualification  for  home 
care.  Many  Medicare  beneficiaries 
need  occupational  therapy  services  in 
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ordet  to  make  the  transition  between 
tni^uutional  care  and  independent 
living  in  the  home.  As  such,  occupar 
ticm^  therapy  is  a  critical  needed  serv- 
ice, and  the  need  for  such  services 
should  qualify  the  beneficiary  for 
home  care. 

Allow  a  more  reasonable  appeals 
proo^  for  claim  denials.  Home  health 
HnJTfK  denials  are  at  an  all-time  high, 
and  often  times  neither  the  benefid- 
ary nor  the  provider  have  a  dear 
notlin  of  why  the  claim  has  been  re- 
ject^ The  appeals  process  is  lengthy 
and  frequently  drawn  out.  The  legisla- 
Uon  proposed  that  HCPA  develop 
Is  and  a  timetable  for  consid- 
of  appeals,  induding  reqvilre- 

for 
an  explanation  to  providers  of 
in  for  claim  denials; 
Second,   reconsideration   within   60 
days— Interest  would  be  charged  for 
days  beyond  60:  and 

Third,  intermediary  performance  on 
app^^  to  be  made  pari  of  HCFA's  as- 
sessment of  the  intermediary. 

Require  that  home  health  care  qual- 
ity be  more  dosely  svirveyed.  The  leg- 
isla^on  requires  that  home  care  agen- 
des  be  more  dosely  scrutinized  to 
ensikre  adequate,  quality  care  is  being 
pnmded.  HCPA  would  be  required  to 
revise  the  agency  certification  survey 
requirements  so  as  to  more  accurately 
assess  patient  outcomes.  Intermediate 
sanctions  would  be  established,  and 
States  would  be  required  to  set  up  con- 
sumer hot  lines  to  receive  complaints 
about  home  care.  This  provision  is  in 
keeping  with  the  recent  increased  em- 
ph9ls  on  quality  throughout  the  con- 
tindum  of  health  care. 

l4  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 

protrisions,  the  legislation  would  also 

,kte  a  3-week,  post-hospital  skilled 

konskilled  home  health  benefit  pro- 

the  cost  of  the  benefit  does  not 

the  charges  which  would  be  in- 

were  the  beneficiary  receiving 

in  a  skilled  nursing  fadlity,  and 

Id   require   HCPA   to   conduct   a 

on  the  appropriateness  of  the 

!nt  rural  and  urban  cost  sched- 


President.  I  believe  that  these 
jions  would  make  significant  in- 

toward  clarifying  the  Medicare 

health  benefit,  and  toward  en- 
,  that  beneficiaries  receive  the 

care  benefit  to  which  they  are 


stituted 
ing  that 
guaran 
of  hi^ 
the 

the  ben( 
bill  is 
restruct 
to  pre] 
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entitled.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  legls- 
laqon  will  become  part  of  the  larger 
debate  on  catastrophic  health  care 
wmch  the  Pinance  Committee  will  be 
rtii^MMttng  in  coming  months.  I  urge 
th4t  my  colleagues  support  this  impor- 
tsAt  padtage.* 

•  Mr.  DURENBiStGEIR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senator 
Bradlkt  and  my  colleagues  in  coepon- 
soting  this  important  bill  to  improve 
h<ane  health  care  benefits  in  the  Med- 
i^«  Program.  There  1b  no  benefit 
»re  important  in  the   1980's,   the 


1990's  aztb  beyond  than  home  health 

caie.  Maiy  of  the  health  reforms  in- 

ice  1983  are  aimed  at  ensur- 

Medlcare  beneficiaries  are 

the  most  appropriate  level 

[ty  health  care  needed  for 

illness  or  injury  that 

is  suffering  from.  This 

critical  step  forward  in 

the  Medicare  Program 

„  ,._,_, for  a  very  different  set  of 

future  naeds.  In  addition,  reforms  are 
needed  to  ensure  that  beneficiaries 
and  their  physicians  have  the  flexibil- 
ity to  use  the  right  service  at  the  right 
place  at  a  fair  price,  without  adminis- 
trative hassle. 

Since  1B83.  Congress  has  been  work- 
ing to  ncrease  beneficiary  choices, 
reduce  Medicare's  anachronistic  insti- 
tutional bias,  and  add  services  that  are 
more  consistent  with  the  changing 
needs  of  ithe  Medicare  population  with 
more  chifonic  Illnesses. 

Commnnity-based  services  such  as 
home  h^th  care  provide  lower  cost 
services  that  can  help  the  elderly  and 
disabled  jremain  in  their  homes,  while 
receiving  sometimes  very  technologi- 
cally sophisticated  services.  In  every 
way,  thej  public  interest  is  served:  Med- 
icare oiflays  are  contained,  patients 
have  more  appropriate  and  more  com- 
fortablelcare,  and  societal  resources 
are  spei^  on  the  most  effective  level  of 
care.       I 

There  has  been  a  revolution  in  treat- 
ment such  as  cancer  chemotherapy 
and  intravenous  antibiotics.  Medicare 
benefits  must  recognize  those  impor- 
tant changes  in  medical  treatment  and 
make  it!  easier  for  patients  to  remain 
at  home.  This  is  especially  important 
for  the  elderly  who  can  become  fright- 
ened and  disoriented  in  a  hospital  set- 
ting. If  Dossible  and  medically  appro- 
priate, ^e  should  do  evenrthing  possi- 
ble to  f^ilitate  the  patients  desire  to 
remain  In  the  home.  Further,  as  the 
prospective  payment  system  encour- 
ages e^ly  discharge  from  hospitals 
when  ah  inpatient  stay  is  no  longer 
neede<Cllndeed  may  complicate  recov- 
ery,  it  becomes   absolutely   essential 
that  wf  substantially  upgrade  Medi- 
care's home  health  care  benefit.  As 
Reva  Rasmussen.  R.N.,  certified  ge- 
rontological nurse,  who  is  a  case  man- 
ager for  the  Jewish  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's  Service   of   Minneapolis,   said 
poignantly  at  a  hearing  on  quality  of 
home  health  care: 

Independent  living  for  many  elderly  is 
maint^ed  with  a  thin  margin  of  safety 
someUniH  b^^nging  on  a  compUcated  set  of 
arrangeaxents  with  relaUvea  and  friends. 
When  their  health  fails  they  need  support 
to  stay  Tin  their  homes  safely.  These  are 
services  that  brldce  the  gap  between  the 
hospital  and  a  nursing  home  and  Medicare 
must  pa  ir  f  or  more  of  the  essential  servloea. 


It  is  jalso  important  that  we  correct 
longstanding  administrative  problems, 
such  a^  defining  intermittent  care  and 
homebound   in   unambiguous   terms. 


Fortunately,  this  bUl  wUl  make 
marked  improvements  in  defining 
terms  and  eliminate  administrative 
difficulties  that  cause  beneficiaries 
and  h<Hne  health  agencies  so  many 
problems. 

While  I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  this  impor- 
tant biU.  there  is  one  section  about 
which  I  have  considerable  reserva- 
tions, that  is,  the  provision  that  would 
cover  homemaker  services.  While 
there  may  be  substantial  merit  in  pro- 
viding additional  homemaking  services 
for  elderly  and  disabled,  the  source  of 
financing  such  social  services  should 
not  be  Medicare's  trust  fimds.  Since 
the  bill's  other  features  are  very  desir- 
able improvements  in  Medicare,  I  have 
dedded  to  Join  Senator  Bbaolet  and 
my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  the  bill 
and  work  with  them  to  make  this 
change.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us 
in  supporting  this  inu)rovement  in  the 
Medicare  Program.* 
•  lix.  OLEan? .  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Bradley  in  in- 
troducing the  Medicare  Home  Health 
Services  Improvement  Act  of  1987,  leg- 
islation to  improve  the  availability  and 
to  ensiure  the  quality  of  home  health 
services  under  Medicare.  This  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  because  the  adminis- 
tration is  restricting  use  of  the  Medi- 
care home  health  benefit  without 
going  through  the  regulatory  process 
and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Congress. 

At  a  time  when  the  demand  for 
home  health  care  is  increasing— due  to 
our  growing  "old-old"  population, 
"quicker  and  sicker"  discharges  of 
Medicare  patients  from  hospitals, 
technological  advances  in  health  care 
delivery,  and  a  preference  for  home 
care  over  institutional  care— the  rate 
of  growth  in  home  health  services  is 
slowing  and  the  rate  of  denials  is 
greatly  increasing.  According  to  re- 
ports by  the  Senate  Aging  Committee, 
on  which  I  serve,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [QAOl  and  others, 
many  older  Americans  are  being 
denied  the  home  health  assistance 
they  need  under  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. In  my  hcnne  State  of  Ohio  serv- 
ices which  had  been  covered  until  last 
year  are  now  being  denied  by  Medi- 
care's fiscal  intermediaries,  thus  caus- 
ing a  dramatic  increase  in  the  rate  of 
denials. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today, 
the  Medicare  Home  Health  Services 
Improvement  Act  of  1987,  would  put  a 
halt  to  the  administration's  practice  of 
restricting  home  care  benefits  through 
verbal  directives  and  manuals,  thus 
avoiding  the  regulatory  process  with 
its  comment  and  review  period.  Pas- 
sage of  our  bill  would  allow  home 
health  agendes  to  provide  adequate 
care  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  without 
the  fear  of  being  denied  payment. 
Unless  we  take  this  action,  some 
people  wiU  continue  to  remain  in  more 


costly  hospital  beds,  and  other  pa- 
tients will  continue  to  go  without 
needed  care.  In  order  to  help  remedy 
the  current  situation  the  Medicare 
Home  Health  Services  Improvement 
Act  of  1987  would: 

Require  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  comply  with  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  so  that 
policy  changes  are  implemented 
through  the  regulatory  process: 

Allow  daily  home  care  when  medical- 
ly necessary  for  up  to  60  days; 

Provide  a  reasonable  and  consistent 
definition  of  homebound,  and  one  that 
does  not  require  an  individual  to  be 
bedridden; 

Recognize  occupational  therapy  as  a 
skilled  service  which  qualifies  a  benefi- 
ciary for  the  Medicare  home  health 
benefit; 

Provide  up  to  3  weeks  of  poet-hospi- 
tal skilled  and  nonskilled  home  health 
care,  rather  than  nurdng  home  care, 
for  certain  hospital  patients; 

Improve  the  appeals  process  when 
claims  are  denied; 

Require  home  health  agencies  to  ob- 
serve a  bill  of  rights  for  the  individuals 
they  serve; 

Establish  unannounced  certification 
surveys  that  include  visits  to  patients' 
homes  and  that  focus  on  the  quality  of 
care  being  received; 

Provide  for  an  annual  directory  of 
home  health  agendes  and  for  a  toll- 
free  hotline  to  receive  complaints  or 
answer  questions  about  home  health 
agencies. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  home 
health  care,  and  am  actively  involved 
in  this  issue  as  a  member  of  the  Aging 
Committee.  Since  the  1983  implemen- 
tation of  Medicare's  new  payment 
system  based  on  DRG's  [diagnosis-re- 
lated groups],  home  care  is  under  an 
increasing  burden.  With  Medicare  pa- 
tients being  discharged  from  hospitals 
still  requiring  considerable  medical  at- 
tention, the  elderly  need  increased 
access  to  home  health  services.  The 
Reagan  administration's  actions, 
through  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  [HCFA],  are  having 
the  opposite  effect. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Medicare  Home  Health  Services  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987,  which  would 
help  ensure  that  Medicare  benefid- 
aries  receive  the  care  they  need  and  to 
which  they  are  entitled.* 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  extremely  pleased  to  be  Joining 
Senator  Bradlet  and  my  other  col- 
leagues in  offering  the  Medicare  Home 
Health  Services  Improvement  Act  of 
1987.  The  strong  support  for  this  legis- 
lation upon  its  introduction  indicates 
the  level  of  commitment  in  the  Senate 
to  expanding  and  improving  the  Home 
Health  Care  Program  under  Medi- 
care—and I  hope  this  support  fore- 
shadows the  bill's  swift  and  timely 
passage. 


This  is  a  vitally  important  bill  for 
the  30  mllUon  disabled  and  senior  dti- 
zens  who  turn  to  Medicare  tot  their 
health  care.  In  West  Virginia,  this 
effort  is  especially  Impratant.  It  la  a 
rural  State  with  a  deep  tradition  of 
family  members  residing  near  one  an- 
other, and  where  children  grow  up 
with  their  grandparents  nearby.  When 
the  elderly  develop  medical  or  other 
needs  which  can  be  attoided  to  at 
home,  they  far  prefer  that  option. 

I'm  frankly  appalled  by  the  way  the 
Federal  Health  Care  Finance  Adminis- 
tration [HCFA]  has  administered  the 
"home  health  benefit"  recently.  Over 
the  past  2  years,  I  have  heard  from 
the  more  than  40  home  health  agen- 
cies in  West  Virginia  about  the  sharp 
increase  in  "denials"  they  have  experi- 
enced with  claims  for  Medicare  reim- 
bursement. HCFA  seems  to  be  pursu- 
ing a  deliberate  effort  to  deny  Medi- 
care coverage  for  more  and  more  sen- 
iors who  seek  home  health  services. 
Denials  are  being  issued  for  "techni- 
cal" reasons  that  could  have  been 
easily  corrected  with  clearer  instnio- 
tions.  A  constant  stream  of  new  guide- 
lines are  being  issued  that  are  dearly 
aimed  at  restricting  home  health  serv- 
ices to  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
elderly  dtizens. 

Mr.  President,  consider  these  exam- 
ples: 

A  patient  whose  home  care  was 
"denied"  because  the  visiting  nurse 
didn't  sign  one  of  the  copies  of  a  form 
that  had  to  be  sent  to  HCFA  for  reim- 
bursement. Rather  than  call  the  home 
health  agency  and  ask  for  a  new, 
signed  version,  HCFA  refused  pay- 
ment and  sent  back  the  case  with 
"technical  denial"  stamped  on  the 
claim. 

In  Berkeley  County,  WV.  an  85-year- 
old  woman  who  lives  alone  and  needs 
skilled  medical  care  for  an  internal  di- 
gestive problem  was  refused  home 
health  services  becaxise  she  wasn't 
viewed  by  HCFA  as  "homebound." 
Why?  Because  she  is  f  orttmate  enough 
to  be  able  to  walk  around  in  her 
house.  HCFA  has  dedded.  in  effect, 
that  to  meet  the  "homebound"  defini- 
tion they  have  developed,  the  person 
must  be  Jtist  about  totally  bedridden. 

Recently,  a  75-year-old  resident  of 
the  central  part  of  my  State  was  alao 
denied  home  health  services  due  to 
the  "homebound"  criteria.  Mrs.  L  has 
a  condition  which  created  complica- 
tions that  forced  her  to  have  the  lower 
part  of  her  left  leg  amputated.  After  a 
hospital  stay  to  recover  from  the  oper- 
ation, her  doctor  decided  she  could 
return  home,  and  prescribed  2  months 
of  home  health  care  for  vedf ic  serv- 
ices that  could  be  provided  by  a  visit- 
ing nurse.  HCFA  denied  her  claim.  Be- 
cause she  can  leave  her  home  In  a 
wheelchair  for  treatment  at  her  doe- 
tor's  office,  Mrs.  L  isn't  "homebound." 


CONGl 
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As  a  final  •»ti*'  A  62-year-old 
man.  uuvwed  by  Medicare  for  a  dis- 
ability that  conflnaa  him  to  a  whed- 
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complaints  about  home  care  as  well  as  an 
ombudBnan-llke  body  responsible  for  the  In- 
vestigation of  complaints,  with  enforcement 
authority  and  access  to  consumer  medical 
records  and  survey  reports.  Finally,  emptoy- 


portaticm  on  May  23. 1986.  pursuant  to 
section  317(c)  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982,  legis- 
lation which  I  authored  along  with  my 


"(B)  provide  for  a  limit  on  the  amount  of 
the  expenditures  which  a  redptent  te  re- 
quired to  make  during  any  specified  period 
In  order  to  comply  with  such  regidiUtaiH. 

"(3)  As  used  In  this  subaeettan.  the  term 
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A»  a  final  •■>«««*pi«>'  A  62-yemr-old 
man.  covered  by  Ifedlcaze  f or  a  dia- 
aMltty  that  conftnea  him  to  a  wheel- 
diair.  hai  diabetea.  AtUt  being  dto- 
diarted  fton  the  hoodtal.  his  physl- 
elan  ordered  two  home  health  visits 
last  Sqotember  to  monitor  and  adjust 
hta  blood  sugar  levels.  After  the 
seeond  vWt,  the  visiting  nurse  report- 
ed that  hia  system  had  stabHised.  and 
the  doctor  ■"■p— "**«<  the  h<»ne  visits. 
However.  HCPA  Just  denied  payment 
for  those  two  visits,  because  the  visits 
were  spaced  too  far  apart  and  didn't 
meet  the  "Intermittent"  standard  that 
has  evolved  in  the  program.  Just  be- 
cause he  didnt  need  daily  care,  these 
services  were  denied— and  yet.  if  they 
weren't  provided,  tils  medication 
wouldn't  have  been  adjusted  and  he 
could  be  bade  in  the  hoQdtal. 

The  Medicare  Hone  Health  Services 
Imiwovement  Act  wHl  fix  these  end 
the  many  other  problems  plaguing  the 
senior  dtisens  across  the  country  as 
well  as  home  health  agendes  which 
provide  the  care.  Through  this  leglsla- 
tkm.  senior  dtisens  will  be  able  to 
obtain  care  they  need  to  recover  after 
a  hospital  stay  and  avoid  entering  a 
h09ttal  or  nursing  home  when  the 
necessary  services  can  be  rendered  at 
home.  In  addition.  Important  steps 
will  be  taken  to  institute  a  quality  as- 
surance system  to  monitor  home 
health  care  and  take  firm  action 
against  any  abusive  or  incompetent 
providers. 

This  bUl  makes  economical  sense, 
providing  a  reliable  alternative  to  ex- 
pensive hospital  or  niu-sing  home  stays 
that  can  be  avoided  in  so  many  cases. 
Most  Importantly,  it  is  a  compassion- 
ate and  constructive  response  to  the 
obvious  needs  of  our  growing  elderly 
p«H>ulation.  Medicare  patients  being 
discharged  frcnn  hospitals  sicker  and 
quicker  are  being  left  to  fend  for 
themselves— they  can't  be  expected  to 
dress  thdr  own  wounds  or  give  them- 
selves an  Intravenous  feeding,  which 
are  frequently  involved  in  the  recovery 
period  following  hospitalisation. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legldation.  I  wlaud  Sena- 
tor BBAinxr  for  his  leadership  in  this 
crucial  aspect  of  health  care  and  the 
Medicare  Program,  and  pledge  to  work 
dosely  with  him  and  my  colleagues  in 
pursuing  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
need  for  the  reforms  and  expansion  of 
Medicare's  home  health  care  benefit  is 
pressing.  We  must  turn  the  situation 
around  and  enable  deserving  senior 
dtisens  to  obtain  reliable,  adequate, 
and  eaaentlal  home  health  services. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
cmsoit  that  the  following  summary 
be  reprinted  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoas.  as  follows: 
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rmmrr  Act  or  1987— Bnx  Sommabt 
Health  Cue  Flnandns  Admlntotra- 
tion  (|[CFA)  baa  been  redudnc  aeoev  to  the 
home  care  benefit  by  means  of  In- 
daim  ilfnialf  and  vague  ellgibiUty 
cflterit.  Thli  has  oome  at  the  lame  time 
that  hospital  dlachargea  to  home  health 
have  beoi  Increaalns.  due  to  the 
implefientatlon  of  the  Prospective  Payment 
System.  The  new  reimbursement  ayston  has 
meant  the  release  of  pattents  from  hospitals 
earllef  than  In  the  paat  and  frequently  In 
more  Intenae  phases  of  their  illneases.  In  ad- 
dition, federal  quality  aasurance  mecha- 
nisms  for  home  health  are  weak  and  inad- 
equate. This  bill  attempts  to  addreea  these 
and  Sther  problems  with  the  Medicare 
home  care  benefit  with  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

Public  Comment:  HCFA  has  unilaterally 
prmnflsated  a  variety  of  malor  policy 
chan^  that  restrict  home  care  benefits 


'.  Like! 
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pendently.  Like  physical  or  speech  therapy. 
oocupattODil  therapy  is  a  skilled  health 
service  whl  !h  asaisU  patients  In  making  the 
transition  I  letween  an  institution  and  self - 
care  in  the  tome. 

This  bai  includes  a  provision  that  recog- 
nises oocuSatlonal  therapy  as  the  fourth 
skilled  ser^  which  will  qualify  benefici- 
aries for  the  home  health  benefit. 

Non4kQl4d  Care:  Currently,  the  Medicare 
home  healvi  beneflt  does  not  cover  patients 
recently  rdeaaed  from  hospitals  who  need 
only  non^lnlled  nundns  care.  Nor  does  Med- 
icare give  r^ently-releaaed  patients  a  choice 
between  entering  a  skilled  nursing  facility 
and  receiving  home  care,  if  the  patient 
needs  skiuied  nursing  care,  but  does  not 
meet  all  of  the  home  care  coverage  criteria. 

This  bill  iwould  provide  for  Medicare  cov- 
erage of  UB  to  three  weeks  of  poet-hospital 
skilled  andlnon  skilled  Yiamt  health  care,  as 
long  as  the  cost  of  these  benefits  did  not 
exceed  thefcost  of  care  In  a  skilled  nursing 


written    and    verbal     directives,     fadllty  for  ^  equivalent  period  of  time. 


and  guidelines,  rather  than 
th  the  regulatory  process.  This  gives 
ibllc  and  Congress  little  opportunity 
kent  on  policy  changes. 
Thi$  legislation  would  require  HCFA  to 
comply  with  the  Federal  Administrative 
Pnxieilures  Act.  This  would  ensure  that 
pollcsjchanges  that  affect  beneficiaries  are 
only  Instituted  through  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess, permitting  a  thorough  review  of 
changes  in  policy  by  the  public. 

Intsrmlttent  Care:  One  of  the  eligibility 
requiiements  for  the  Medicare  home  health 
beneflt  is  that  the  patient  must  need  skilled 
nurslgg  care  on  a  part-time  or  "intermit- 
tent" basis.  Over  the  years  HCFA  has  been 
restrleting  Its  definition  of  intermittent 
care.  Most  recently.  HCFA  instructions  have 
allowed  most  patients  to  receive  care  on  a 
daily  iMsIs  for  only  two  to  three  weeks.  A 
patieat  in  need  of  daily  care  beyond  this 
period  of  time  will  be  seen  as  no  longer  in 
need  :of  "intermittent"  care,  and  in  most 
cases  will  be  denied  Medicare  coverage  for 
further  home  care  services.  Even  informal 
care  provided  by  family  members  may  be 
count  ed  against  the  patient  in  determining 
whet!  ler  care  is  "intermittent." 

ThI  I  bill  would  modify  the  statute  to 
per^t  patients  to  receive  home  care  serv- 
ices under  Medicare  on  a  daily  basis  for  a 
period  of  up  to  sixty  days  and  longer  when 
the  datient's  physician  certifies  that  excep- 
tions) circumstances  require  continued  daUy 
servlSes.  Services  financed  through  sources 
other  than  Medicare  cannot  be  considered 
in  determining  Medicare  coverage. 

Hoanebound:  Beneficiaries  must  also  be 
conslfaered  homebound  to  receive  Medicare 
home  care  coverage.  However,  because  the 
term  "homebound"  is  not  defined  in  the 
statute,  it  has  been  subject  to  varying  and 
inconsistent  interpretations  by  HCFA  inter- 
meditJles. 

This  legislation  would  define  as  home- 
bouAl  any  person  that  has  a  condition  that 
restricts  his  ability  to  leave  the  home  with- 
out support,  or  to  those  situations  where 
leaviig  the  home  is  medically  contraindi- 
catei. 

Oo  nipatlonal  Therapr-  Only  the  need  for 
skilled  nursing  care  or  speech  or  physical 
ther  py  qualifies  a  beneficiary  for  home 
heal!  h  benefits.  Occupational  therapy  serv- 
ices are  available  only  after  the  beneficiary 
has  Otherwise  qualified  for  home  care.  Oc- 
cupational therapy  Is  medically  prescribed 
treatment  concerned  with  restoring  func- 
tion Impaired  by  illness  so  that  the  individ- 
ual I  an  regain  his  ability  to  function  inde- 


Appeals  of  Denials:  After  a  home  care 
claim  has  been  denied  for  Medicare  reim- 
bursement, the  beneficiary,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  thS  home  care  agency,  can  request  a 
"reconsldevation"  of  the  decision.  If  the 
denial  is  upheld  at  that  level,  the  benefici- 
ary can  appeal  the  matter  to  an  administra- 
tive law  Judge.  This  appeals  process  is  often 
a  lengthy  «id  uncertain  one.  conducted  over 
a  period  a(  months,  since  HCFA  interme- 
diaries who  consider  appeals  have  no  formal 
incentive  to  expedite  the  reconsideration 
process,  and  patients  are  often  unaware  of 
why  Medioire  coverage  has  been  denied. 

This  bUllwould  require  HCFA  to  promul- 
gate standards  and  a  timetable  for  appeals 
considerauDns.  including  a  requirement  that 
(1)  provldvs  receive  an  explanation  for  de- 
nials; (2)  penalties  be  charged  if  reconsider- 
ations are  not  conducted  within  sixty  days 
of  receipt  Af  an  appeal:  and  (3)  intermediary 
performance  on  appeals  be  made  part  of 
HCFA's  overall  appraisal  of  the  interme- 
diary.       1 

Home  Hlealth  Quality:  Very  Uttle  atten- 
tion has  been  placed  at  the  federal  level  on 
the  quality  of  care  that  home  care  agencies 
provide,  llie  evaluation  of  quality  of  care 
has  focused  on  the  home  care  agency's  orga- 
nizational form,  its  facilities  and  equipment, 
its  staffs  iredentlals.  and  its  fiscal  manage- 
ment. Thtte  standards  tend  to  measure  an 
agency's  ckpadty  to  deliver  services  rather 
than  the  quality  of  the  services  actually 
provided.  In  addition.  Medicare  Conditions 
of  Participation  contain  no  home  health 
aide  training  or  proficiency  requirements. 
Home  hetfth  aides  are  unlicensed  workers 
who  provide  homemaker,  personal  support, 
companion,  and  other  h^lth-related  serv- 
ices to  hsme  care  patients.  Despite  their 
wide  rang^  of  responsibilities,  these  provid- 
ers often  secelve  little  or  no  formal  training. 
This  bilf  would  strengthen  federal  quality 
monitorlnt  by  requiring  HCPA  to  establish 
a  revlaedlcertificatlon  survey  that  fociiaes 
on  the  qu^ty  of  patient  care  and  the  effect 
of  that  care  on  the  patient.  This  would 
ensure  that  the  capacity  to  deliver  care  ac- 
tually traiislated  into  the  provision  of  high 
quality  ca^.  Rights  for  home  care  consum- 
ers would]  be  established  and  quality  moni- 
toring sunreys  of  home  care  agencies  would 
be  oondii^ted  annually  and  unannounced. 
Intermedmte  sanctions  for  poor  quality 
would  also  be  established,  including  civil 
fines  and  denial  of  Medicare  reimbursement 
for  f utureiMedicare  patients. 

In  addition,  states  would  be  required  to  es- 
tablish  uat  lines   for  receiving  consumer 


complaints  about  home  cate  as  well  as  an 
ombudsman-like  body  responsible  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  complaints,  with  enforoonent 
authority  and  access  to  consumer  medical 
records  and  survey  reports.  Finally,  employ- 
ees of  home  care  acaides.  Including  home 
health  aides,  would  be  required  to  complete 
a  training  program  that  is  improved  by  the 
Secretary  of  HHS. 

Rural/T7rban  Studjr:  Under  current  law. 
home  health  agencies  are  reimbursed  on  a 
rural/uiban  basis.  For  agencies  that  are  des- 
ignated by  HCFA  as  either  urban  or  rural 
but  actually  serve  a  mix  of  urban/rural  cli- 
ents, these  differential  rates  can  serve  as  a 
disincentive  to  provide  care  to  clients  for 
whom  agencies  are  reimbursed  at  lower 
rates. 

This  bill  would  require  HCFA  to  study 
and  report  to  Congress  on  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  separate  rural  and  urban  cost 
schedules  currently  being  used,  and  on  a 
mechanism  to  more  equitably  reimburse 
agencies  that  serve  a  mix  of  urban  and  rural 
clients. 

Cost  Data:  HCFA  currently  uses  hospital 
wage  data  to  determine  home  health  agency 
cost  limits,  despite  the  fact  that  home 
health  agencies  are  required  to  complete 
cost  reports  that  HCFA's  intermediaries 
audit  and  report  to  HCFA.  In  addition,  the 
hospital  wage  data  that  HCFA  uses  Is  from 
before  the  implementation  of  PPS  and  re- 
flects neither  the  affect  of  PPS  on  client 
acuity,  nor  the  administrative  and  regula- 
tory changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
industry  since  that  time. 

This  legislation  would  mandate  that 
HCFA  develop  a  revised  wage  index  based 
upon  data  provided  by  annual  home  health 
cost  reports,  and  use  post-PPS  data  for  their 
determination  of  home  health  agency  cost 
limits. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  STArroRD,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.    SncoN,    Mr.    Kerkt,    Mr. 
WncKKR,  and  Mr.  Haskih  ): 
S.  1077.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to 
prohibit  implementation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  certain  regulations  thereunder 
which  discriminate  against  mentally 
handicapped    individuals    and    which 
place  a  limit  on  required  expenditures 
to    eliminate    discrimination    ag^nst 
handicapped  persons  and  to  provide  a 
private  right  of  action  for  violations  of 
certain   handicapped   anti-discrimina- 
tion regulations  and  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking,    Housing,    and 
Urban  Affairs. 

HAllDICArPKD  TRAHSFORTATION  AXKNDlfXirrS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  introducing  today,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Stat- 
PORD,  RiKGLS,  Simon,  Kerry.  Weicker. 
and  Harkin,  S.  1077.  the  proposed 
"Handicapped  Transportation  Amend- 
ments of  1987."  a  bill  to  help  protect 
the  rights  of  disabled  and  elderly  indi- 
viduals under  the  law  to  mass  transit 
services.  This  legislation  incorporates 
the  provisions  of  Amendment  No.  8, 
which  I  submitted  on  January  29.  It 
would  provide  for  more  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  transporation  rights 
of  disabled  individuals  and  correct  two 
glaring  defects  in  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Department  of  Trans- 


portation on  May  23. 1986.  pursuant  to 
section  317(c)  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982.  legis- 
lation which  I  authored  along  with  my 
good  friend  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Risglb]. 

More  specifically,  this  bill  would: 

First,  eliminate  an  unauthorized  lim- 
itation that  the  administration  has 
placed  on  the  level  of  effort  that  a 
transit  operator  in  receipt  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  may  be  required  to 
make  in  carrying  out  its  obligations 
under  the  law  to  meet  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities. 

Second,  eliminate  the  totally  arbi- 
trary and  unauthorized  exclusion  of 
mentally-disabled  persons  from  the 
coverage  of  the  regulations. 

Third,  expressly  provide  that  dis- 
abled individuals  aggrieved  by  viola- 
tions of  the  regulations  or  of  the  stat- 
utes which  the  regulations  implement 
would  have  a  private  right  of  action  to 
enforce  their  rights  in  court. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  statement  I 
made  on  introducing  that  amendment 
I  provided  background  information  on 
and  explained  its  provisions.  Rather 
than  repeating  that  material  at  this 
time.  I  would  refer  my  colleagues  and 
others  Interested  in  these  issues  to 
that  earlier  statement  in  the  Record 
for  January  29  beginning  on  page 
S1409. 

I  am  aware  that  many  disability 
groups  advocate  that  the  law  be 
amended  to  require  that  all  new  buses 
be  accessible.  I  am  continuing  to  ex- 
plore that  area  and  expect  to  ask  wit- 
nesses at  forthcoming  hearing  to  re- 
spond to  these  proposals. 

As  the  chaimuui  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  Intend  that  the  sub- 
committee will  be  conducting  hearings 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1077 

Be  it  enacted  6v  One  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congret*  attemltled.  That  <a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Handicapped 
Tran^wrtatlon  Amendments  of  1987". 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1904  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  f oUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(eXl)  No  provision  or  part  of  a  provision 
of  the  regulations  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  shall  be  imple- 
mented or  enforced  in  such  a  way  as  to— 

"(A)  limit  the  category  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals to  whom  the  provision  of  services 
is  required  under  certain  circumstances  by 
such  regulations  to  Individuals  who,  by 
reason  of  handicap,  are  physically,  as  distin- 
guished from  mentally,  unable  to  use  bus 
systems  designed  for  use  by  the  general 
public;  or 


"(B)  provide  for  a  limit  on  the  amount  of 
the  expenditures  which  a  recipient  to  re- 
quired to  make  durtng  any  specified  period 
In  order  to  comply  with  such  regulatiaiH. 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  suheectlon.  the  term 
'recipient'  means  a  recipient  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial aasistanoe  under  this  Act  or  under 
any  provision  of  law  referred  to  In  aectlan 
166(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973. 

"(f)  An  individual  aggrieved  by  a  violatioo 
of  a  provision  of  (1)  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  (2)  regulations  promulgated  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  aection.  or  (3)  section 
16S(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973.  may  bring  an  action,  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  aetlmis 
to  enforce  section  5(M  of  the  Rdiabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  In  any  United  States  district 
court  or  other  court  of  competent  Jurlsdlo. 
tion  to  enforce  compliance  with  su^  provi- 
sion of  law  or  regulations.". 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Handi- 
capped Transportation  Amendments 
of  1987.  This  legislation  is  essential  in 
order  to  overturn  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation which  are  discriminatory 
against  individuals  with  disabillUes. 

On  May  23,  1987.  DOT  Issued  final 
regulations  to  carry  out  provisions  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  designed 
to  prevent  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  handicap  in  federally  assisted  trans- 
portation programs. 

Unfortunately,  the  final  regulations 
issued  by  the  Department  do  discrimi- 
nate against  the  disabled.  Specif iodly. 
they  exclude  persons  with  mental  dis- 
abilities from  eligibility  for  special 
transportation  services.  The  regula- 
tions also  place  an  unauthorized  cap 
on  State  transit  operating  budgets  for 
services  to  individuals  with  disabUltiea. 
whether  or  not  those  amounts  actual- 
ly result  in  suffident.  accessible  serv- 
ices. 

Congress  made  it  clear  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  handles^)  is  not 
permissible  in  federally  supported  pro- 
grams when  It  enacted  section  504  of 
the  RehabilltaUon  Act  of  1973.  SecUon 
504  states  in  part  that  no  otherwise 
qualified  handici4)ped  individual  in 
the  United  States  shall  be  "exduded 
from  partidpation  in.  be  denied  the 
benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance 

*  *  *."  This  certainly  indudes  public 
transportation  services. 

Yet  as  recently  as  February  1986, 
the  report  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped  Tovrard  Independ- 
ence concluded  that  the  Nation  Is  "far 
short  of  a  truly  accessible  systdn"  of 
transportation.  Further,  the  council 
noted,  "persons  with  transportation 
handicaps  have  lower  Incomes  than 
other  Americans"  and  "a  major  im- 
pediment to  employment  for  people 
with  disabillUes  is  their  inability  to 
reach  the  Job  site." 

At  a  time  when  so  much  more  needs 
to  be  done  to  allow  disabled  indlvld- 
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ualB  the  mobility  others  take  for 
grmnted.  DOT**  reculatlons  serve  only 
to  farther  restrict  that  mobility. 
Therefore,  the  bffl  we  introduce  today 
uMDds  the  Urban  Mass  Tranqwrta- 
tkm  Act  to  prohibit  any  limitation  as 
to  the  tTpee  ot  disabled  people  served. 
prtdilbit  the  unauthorised  capping  of 
amounts  which  can  be  spent  to  comply 
irtth  nondiacrlminatlon  provisions,  and 
I»ovlde  a  private  ri^t  of  action  for 
paaoos  with  dtebOities  to  ensure  ap- 
propriate dvfl  rights  law  enforcement. 

A  nation  cannot  affwd  to  discrimi- 
nate against  any  of  its  dtlsens.  least  of 
all  a  nati<m  founded  on  the  principles 
of  equality  of  (v>portunlty.  Accessible 
transportation  is  fundamental  to  en- 
suring that  Individuals  with  disabil- 
ities mter  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can society,  through  employment  and 
fun  integration  into  community  life. 
Aivi  every  day  that  the  current  DOT 
regulatkms  remain  in  force,  we  are 
permitting  discrimination  to  continue. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
aar  of  this  legislation,  and  urge  its 
prompt  passage.  Disabled  individuals 
have  already  waited  too  long.* 

By   Mr.   DURENBEROER   (for 
himself.  Mr.  Chilis,  Mr.  Hat- 
nsLD.    Mr.    BoscuwiTZ.    Mr. 
KcasT.    Mr.    Moynihaii,    and 
Mr.  Smell): 
S.J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  ex- 
presdng  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Federal  aid  for  refugee  assistance 
programs  should  not  be  reduced,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 
orrosnre  UDUcnom  ni  rsmouL  aid  roH 

lOTCm  ASSISTAIKS  raocouMs 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  introducing  a  Joint 
resolution  expressing  congressional 
sunimrt  for  Federal  programs  which 
aid  State  and  local  governments  in 
their  efforts  to  assist  refugees  who 
have  come  to  our  coiuitry  to  start  a 
new  life  free  of  persecution.  These  ref- 
ugee asstatance  programs,  which  in- 
clude Targeted  Assistance.  AFDC  and 
Medicaid  reimbursement  and  Refugee 
Social  Services,  provide  valuable  coun- 
sding,  education.  Job  training  and 
oUier  services  which  enable  refugees 
to  adjust  to  our  society  and  develop 
the  skills  to  become  self-sufficient. 

In  establishing  these  refiigee  pro- 
grams. Congress  recognized  that  we,  as 
a  democratic  and  free  nation,  have  a 
moral  responsibility  to  assist  individ- 
uals who  are  fleeing  persecution  and 
oppression  in  their  homelands.  And  I 
feel  we  can  be  proud  of  our  record. 
Since  1976.  close  to  1  million  refugees 
from  Africa,  Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Latin  America  and  Near 
East  Asia  have  come  to  the  United 
States  to  start  new  lives.  Refugee  re- 
settlement is  not  Just  a  one  way  street, 
however.  We.  as  a  nation,  have  bene- 
fited from  the  rich  cultural  diversity 
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and  experiences  that  these  individuals 
hav«  brought  with  them. 

Mf .  President,  the  difficulties  that 
refugees  face  when  they  arrive  in  this 
country  can  be  overwhelming.  Unfa- 
mmarity  with  the  language,  a  lack  of 
appropriate  Job  skills,  poor  health, 
little  money,  and  cultural  shock  are 
Jxist  some  of  the  barriers  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  refugees  becoming  produc- 
tive and  happy  members  of  our  socie- 
ty. [Federal  refugee  assistance  pro- 
graits  are  designed  to  help  refugees 
overcome  these  barriers  and  make  the 
trwoBition  from  welfare  to  self-support 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Our  national  ef- 
forts also  acknowledge  that  States  and 
comtnunities  that  have  a  high  percent- 
age of  refugees  among  their  citizens 
should  not  be  expected  to  bear  the 
entire  cost  of  assistance.  Even  with 
Federal  assistance,  local  communities 
and  States  face  significant  short-term 
and  long-term  costs  associated  with 
reft^ee  resettlement. 

Rffugee  assistance  programs  are 
vers)  Important  to  my  State  of  Minne- 
sota! where  more  than  26,000  South- 
east Asian  refugees  have  settled.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  a  group  of  Hmong  refu- 
gees in  Minnei4>olis  who  are  employed 
by  the  Professional  Instruments  Co. 
Because  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
Federal  and  local  programs,  these  ref- 
ugees received  training  that  enabled 
them  to  find  a  good  Job.  Their  appre- 
ciation of  our  country  and  for  the  as- 
sistance they  received  was  moving. 
The  President's  fiscal  1988  budget 
does  not  bode  well  for  these 
The  administration's  budget 
for  the  termination  of  the  Tar- 
getad  Assistance  Program  after  March 
198f .  This  program  provides  grants  to 
tho6e  commimities  with  imusually 
refugee  populations.  It  also  calls 
leep  reductions  in  other  programs 
aid  refugees  such  as  the  Refu- 
Services.  In  addition,  the  re- 
iml^ursement  period  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  AFDC  and  Medicaid 
cosiB  they  incur  in  aiding  newly-ar- 
rivad  refugees  will  be  reduced  to  24 
months  from  31  months.  This  reim- 
buraement  period  was  already  reduced 
froia  36  to  31  months  imder  the 
budget  sequestration  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  these  cuts  would 
mean  an  end  to  truly  effective  refugee 
assistance  and  create  a  substantial  fi- 
nancial burden  for  those  communities 
with  many  refugees.  These  cuts  would 
hlnler  the  efforts  of  refugees  to 
be<pme  an  integral  part  of  our  society 
and  could  even  cause  resentment 
against  refugees  because  of  the  in- 
creased pressure  on  the  local  tax  dol- 
lart  due  to  increased  service  demands. 
I  would  like  to  give  you  an  example 
of  how  the  refugee  assistance  system 
works  and  how  proposed  budget  cuts 
would  impact  upon  that  system. 

Ramsey  County,  in  my  home  State 
of  Minnesota,  currently  receives  ap- 


proximatlely  $570,000  in  Targeted  As- 
sistance fxinds.  The  county  uses  this 
money  to  provide  Job-training  and  Job- 
related  auivwnt  services  to  450  adult 
refugeesland  400  high  school  youths. 
Among  tnese  support  services  are  Job 
placement  activities.  Job  training, 
youth  acculteration,  interpretation 
and  supportive  counseling,  and  family 
support  services.  Up  to  5,000  individ- 
uals, mostly  Hmong  refugees,  could 
benefit  from  such  services  if  enough 
funds  wdre  available.  However,  should 
Target  Assistance  be  terminated. 
Ramsey  I  County  would  be  forced  to 
end  the  program. 

If  we  allow  the  proposed  cuts  to  take 
place,  this  story  will  be  repeated 
throughout  the  United  States  at  every 
government  level  which  uses  this 
money  t^  provide  essential  support  to 
their  ne^y  refugee  commimlty.  Con- 
gress mitst  not  allow  these  stories  to 
be  written. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  I  am 
offering  today  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  we  should  maintain  our 
commitment  to  refugee  resettlement 
and  assistance.  We  must  allow  for 
these  pipgrams  in  the  budget  and  in 
the  appropriations  bill.  My  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  Bill  Frxnzel  Is  intro- 
ducing this  resolution  in  the  House.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  Join  on  to  this  im- 
portant Resolution. 

I  ask  iiuanimous  consent  to  print  the 
text  of  i  the  Joint  resolution  in  the 

RECOIU}. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rec<  »r]>,  as  follows: 
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WheretJB  the  tTnited  SUtes  is  the  world 
leader  In  assisting  individuals  who  are  flee- 
ing from  persecution  in  their  homelands; 

Whereas  in  the  past  decade,  the  United 
States  hae  helped  close  to  a  million  refugees 
to  start  a  new  life  in  the  United  States,  free 
from  oppression  and  deprivaUon; 

Whereas  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the 
United  Suites  and  the  international  commu- 
nity, conditions  continue,  and  will  continue, 
to  penin  that  cause  people  to  flee  their 
homelands  for  fear  of  persecution; 

Whereas  Congress  has  established  pro- 
grams to^d  State  and  local  governments  in 
their  efforts  to  assist  refugees  in  adiwting 
to  Amerlfan  society  and  becoming  self-suffi- 
cient; 

Whereis  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget  as 
proposed  by  the  President  would  decrease 
Refugee  Social  Services  funding  by  34  per- 
cent, terminate  the  Targeted  Assistance 
program  after  March  1988,  and  reduce  fund- 
ing for  aUier  programs  which  assist  refu- 
gees; 

Whereu  the  Federal  Government  is  au- 
thorized {to  reimburse  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  costs  they  Incur  In  provid- 
ing AFE>C  and  Medicaid  to  eligible  refugees 
for  36  months  after  they  enter  the  country; 

Wheress  the  budget  sequestration  last 
year  reduced  the  reimbursement  period  to 
31  months  and  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  proposes  to  reduce  further  this 
period  to  24  months  and,  similarly,  to 
reduce  the  reimbursement  period  for  needy 


refugees  receiving  aid  under  the  refugee 
cash  and  medical  assistance  programs; 

Whereas  the  reduction  of  Federal  funds 
for  refugee  assistance  will  unfairly  burden 
those  States  and  communities  that  have  a 
higher  than  average  proportion  of  refugees 
among  their  population:  and 

Whereas  the  reduction  of  Federal  refugee 
aid  will  hinder  the  efforts  of  refugees  to 
become  healthy  and  self-sufficient  members 
of  American  society:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rttentativea  of  the  United  Statu  of  America 
in  Congreu  auenMed,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress— 

(1)  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
continue  to  aid  Individuals  who  are  fleeing 
persecution  in  their  homelands  by  maintain- 
ing its  commitment  to  humane  refugee  re- 
settlement and  refugee  assistance:  and 

(2)  that  Federal  aid  for  refugee  assistance 
programs  should  not  be  reduced.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranstos,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  BoscHwiTZ],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  12,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  remove  the  expiration  date 
for  eligibility  for  the  educational  as- 
sistance programs  for  veterans  of  the 
All-Volunteer  Force;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  312 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebattm]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  212.  a  bill  to  help  prevent 
rape  and  other  sexual  violence  by  pro- 
hibiting dial-a-pom  operations. 

S.  368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humfhbey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Dantorth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  268,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  child 
adoption  benefits  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees. 

S.  369 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Daittorth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  269,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
child  adoption  benefits  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

S.  3T0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Dantorth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  270,  a  bill  to  provide  a 
transition  period  for  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  nonrecurring  adop- 
tion expenses  reimbursement  pro- 
gram. 

S.  STl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Damporth],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  271,  a  bill  to 
amend    section    1001    of    the    Public 
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Health  Service  Act  to  permit  family 
planning  projects  to  offer  adoption 
services. 

a.  SOS 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  303,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  program  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  capability  of  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  and  private 
nonprofit  schools  to  identify  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth  and 
to  provide  those  children  and  youth 
with  appropriate  educational  opportu- 
nities, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  422,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XTX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
States  to  provide  Medicaid  benefits  to 
additional  poor  children  and  pregnant 
women. 

S.  461 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Califomia 
[Mr.  Cranston],  suid  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  461,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  implementation  of  certain  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  respecting  irradiated 
foods,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
labels  for  irradiated  food,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  4T3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  472,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  mutual,  simultaneous, 
and  verifiable  moratorium  on  the  test- 
ing of  nuclear  warheads. 

S.  S61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  561,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a 
charitable  contribution  deduction  to 
farmers  who  donate  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  assist  victims  of  natural  disas- 
ters. 

S.  S66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  565,  a  bill  to  make  certain 
bankruptcy  amendments  relating  to 
family  farmers  applicable  to  cases 
under  title  11  of  the  United  States 
Code  that  were  commenced  before  No- 
vember 26,  1986.  and  that  are  either 
pending  or  reviewable. 

S.  58S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dxtrenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  585,  a  bill  to  provide 
relief  to  State  and  local  government 
from  Federal  regulations. 

8.  883 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conbao]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  652,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
with  respect  to  the  export  of  goods 
and  technology  subject  to  exi>ort  con- 
trols for  national  security  purposes. 

8.  688 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quaylx.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  685,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  to 
make  permanent  the  administrative 
offset  debt  collection  provisions  with 
respect  to  education  loans, 
a  Tos 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOtTYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  703,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  including  the  Child  Pro- 
tection Act,  to  create  remedies  for 
children  and  other  victims  of  pornog- 
raphy, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  T78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  778,  a  bill  to 
to  authorize  a  star  schools  program 
under  which  grants  are  made  to  educa- 
tional telecommunications  partner- 
ships to  develop,  construct,  and  ac- 
quire telecommunications  facilities 
and  equipment  in  order  to  improve  the 
instruction  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  foreign  languages,  and  for  other 
puri>ose8. 

8.  780 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaoa] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  780,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971. 

8.  801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  801.  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  national 
distribution  and  utilization  of  coal. 

8.  818 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  818,  a  bill  to  provide  per- 
manent authorization  for  White 
House  Conferences  on  Small  Business. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mbrbhbaum, 
the  name  of  tlie  Senetor  frcmi  Hamil 
Dfr.  IfATSimAaA]  was  added  as  a  co- 
VMOscv  of  &  886,  a  bOl  to  make  avaU- 
aUe  to  oonsumers  certain  Information 
on  the  performance  recnds  of  air  car- 
ries operattnc  in  the  Dblted  States. 

S.M< 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Haxch].  and  the  Senator  fmn  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  NicsLBt]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  M6.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  in  certain  eq>ionage  cases. 

S.  t4T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma nir.  NicKLBsI  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  947,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Missions  Act  regarding  the 
treatment  of  certain  Communist  coun- 
tries, and  for  otlier  purposes. 

■.04* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  Nicslb]  were  added  as  co- 
aponsors  of  S.  948.  a  bill  to  condition 
the  occupati<m  of  the  new  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Washington.  DC,  on  improved 
United  States  security  arrangements 
for  the  Ehibassy  in  Moscow, 
s.  »*» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  NicKLSs]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  949.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  availability  of  funds  for  the 
United  States'  proportionate  share  of 
the  United  Nations'  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Information  Collection. 
assATB  joorr  KKSOLirnoii  i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KcmnmT,  the 
Name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
Oil.  Ocas]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  women  and 


■sun  jonrr  inoLunoH  43 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbah  stoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
MRsnoAuic],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  KamnDT],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SmoH] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolutiai  43,  a  Joint  resolution 
designating  April  24. 1987  as  "National 
Day  of  Remembrance  for  the  Victims 
of  the  Armenian  Oenocide". 

sniATB  joon  HX80LUT1011  •• 
At  the  request  of  Mi.  SncoH.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia 
[Mr.  Nuim]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  69,  a  Joint 
rescdution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning ^rU  20, 1987,  as  "World  Pop- 
ulation Awareness  Week". 


At 


nami  s  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 


[Mr. 
[Mr. 


SBun  joim  UBOLunoM  ■■ 
the  request  of  Mr.  Bsaolst,  the 


Rnout],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
Ihouts],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 


nessee [Mr.  GoRi],  and  the  Senator 
fromi  Michigan  [Mr.  Lsvni]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  88.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
desifnate  the  period  commencing  No- 
vember 15,  1987,  and  ending  November 
21,  1987,  as  "Geogr^hy  Awareness 
Week". 

tKHAn  COMCT7RIIX1IT  RKSOLimOIl  a* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DsCoNcnn, 
the  aames  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  NiCKLisl,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  HschtI,  and  the  Senator 
fromj  Hawaii  [Mr.  Imoxttx]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
iution  29,  a  concurrent  resolution 
exprfssing  the  sense  of  Congress  re- 
the  inability  of  American  citi- 
zens to  malntJiin  regular  contact  with 
relatives  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

SBCATK  lasOLCnOM  15T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coheh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Doimnci],  the  Senator 
from'  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockkpkl- 
lsr],  the  Senator  from  OUahoma  [Mr. 
BoaifT],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
'],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
[Mr.  Hbuh]  were  added  as  co- 
of  Senate  Resolution  157,  a 
ition  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  continued  funding  for  voca- 
tional education. 

SENATE  RESOLUnOH  ITS 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  JLavni],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr. '  Harkin],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradlts-],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bmair], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Iaaht],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  pDRsiiBEKGXR],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reio],  the  Senator  from 
Hawiii  [Mr.  Matsuhaga],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arlcansas  [Mr.  Bumpers] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  176,  a  bill  calling  for  the 
Immediate  release  of  aU  the  children 
detaihed  under  the  state  of  emergency 
regulations  in  South  Africa. 


SENATE         RESOLUTION         192— 
OigOINAL      RESOLUTION      RE- 
tTED      RELATIVE      TO      EX- 
>ITURES    BY    THE    SELECT 
TTTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr^  BOREN,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mitteje  on  Intelligence,  reported  the 
follo^ring  original  resolution;  which 
was  ^ferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rulef  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  192 

Ret^ved,  That  Senate  Resolution  353,  sec- 
tion SO,  paragraph  (b).  Mth  Congress  as 
amended,  be  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,84  1,131"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,81  1.131";  and  be  it  further 


Reaolved, 
Uon  20, 
amended 
inaerting 


That  Senate  Reaolutlon  80.  sec- 
paragraph  (b),  100th  Congreas.  be 
strlUng  out  "$1.»2«.804"  and 
lieu  thereof  "$1,906,804". 


by 


April  22. 1987 


Apnl  22, 1987 
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AMEirDMENTS  SUBBOTTED 


AdREAGE  DIVERSION 
LEGISLATION 


PRESSL  5R  AMENDMENT  NO.  148 


Mr. 
ment  to 
for  an 
pUcable 
winter  wl 
othei 


proposed  an  amend- 

(HJl.  1157)  to  provide 

diversion  program  ap- 

producers  of  the  crop  of 

eat  harvested  in  1987,  and 

to    extend    assistance    to 


farmers  aidversely  affected  by  natural 
disasters  ki  1986;  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "WINTER". 

On  page  \  line  3.  strike  out  "the  second 
sentence"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
clauses (II>and  (HI)". 

On  page  2.  strike  out  lines  8  through  19 
and  insert  I  d  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)incUiise(U)— 

(A)  inserting  "(I)"  after  the  clause  desig- 
nation; 

(B)  inserting  "subclauses  (11)  and  (in) 
and"  before  "clauses  (iii)  and  (vil)";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subclauses: 

"(II)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers of  winter  wheat  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  SO  percent  planting  requirement  and 
such  producers  on  a  farm  may  devote  all  or 
any  portioQ  of  the  farm's  1987  winter  wheat 
permitted  acreage  to  conservation  uses  (or 
other  uses  as  provided  in  subparagn^h  (K)) 
under  the  program  under  this  subparv 
graph.        I 

"(ni)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers on  a  farm  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  50 
percent  planting  requirement  and  may 
devote  all  <^r  any  portion  of  the  farm's  1987 
wheat  pertnltted  acreage  to  conservation 
uses  (or  other  uses  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (K))  under  the  program  under  this 
subparagraph  if  the  producers  on  the  farm 
are  prevensed  from  planting  such  acreage,  if 
intended  for  wheat,  to  wheat  for  harvest  in 
1987  because  of  a  natural  disaster  In  1986 
and  the  f  ailn  is  located  in  a  county  in  which 
producers  were  eligible  to  receive  disaster 
emergency  loans  under  section  321  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  n.S.C.  1986)  as  a  result  of  such  disas- 
ter."; and 


MELCHER  AMENDMENT  NO.  149 

Mr.  MELCHER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, to  the  bill  HJt.  1157,  supra:  as 
follows:    I 

Add  at  tta^  end  a  new  section  as  follows: 


CORSERVATION  RESERVE 


Sec 

"Sac.  123  \ 
1985  shoul< 
of  Agricult 
relating  to 
ship  period 
encourage 
in  the 


(a)  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
be  reviewed  by  the  Department 
re  to  assure  that  the  provlsioDs 
exceptions  to  the  3  year  owner- 
are  implemented  In  a  manner  to 
Delusion  of  product  owned  land 
cons  rvatlon  reserve." 


GRAMM  AMENDMENT  NO.  150 

Mr.  GRAMM  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  biU  HJt.  1157,  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Act,  insert 
the  following: 

"Sic.  .  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  autbortsatton  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  and  Impoimdment  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  which  prohibits  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  which  would  cause  the  deficit  to 
exceed  the  levels  established  by  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985  (Oramm-Rudman-Hollings). 
such  that  it  shall  not  increase  the  deficit  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  fiscal 
year  1987." 

WlR'i'H  AMENDMENT  NO.  151 
Mr.  WIRTH  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HJt.  1157,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  5,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(1)  subsection  (aXSKBKli).  inserting  after 
"immediately  preceding  year"  the  following: 
"(or,  in  the  case  of  a  producer  of  sugar  beets 
or  sugar  cane  who  did  not  plant  acreage  in 
the  immediately  preceding  year  as  the 
resiUt  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Great  West- 
em  Sugar  Company,  a  quantity  of  acreage 
determined  by  the  local  committee  estab- 
lished under  section  8(b))  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16 
UJ8.C.  590h(b))"; 

On  page  5,  line  8,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  5.  strike  out  lines  12  through  17 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(3)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowinr- ".  except  that— 

"(1)  applications  for  payments  with  repect 
to  hay  and  straw  referred  to  in  subsection 
(cKl),  or  crops  of  apples  damaged  by  frees- 
ing,  must  be  filed  on  or  before  April  15, 
1987;  and 

"(2)  applications  for  payments  made  by 
producers  described  In  the  parenthetical  of 
subsection  (aK5Kil)  must  be  fUed  on  or 
before  the  date  that  is  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  Farm  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987."; 

On  page  5,  line  18,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  6,  line  10,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 


MITCHELL  (AND  COHEN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  152 


Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoHEM)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  1157,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  strike  out  lines  12  through  17 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f oUowinr- 

(2)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  except  that— 

"(1)  applications  for  payments  with  re- 
spect to  hay  and  straw  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (cKl),  or  crops  of  apples  damaged  by 
freezing,  must  be  filed  on  or  before  April  15, 
1987:  and 

"(2)  applications  for  payments  with  re- 
spect to  program  or  nonprogram  crops  pro- 
duced in  the  State  of  Maine  must  be  filed  on 
or  before  the  date  that  is  7  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  Farm  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987."; 


On  page  6,  line  9,  strike  out  the  closing 
quotatl<Hi  marks  and  ";  and". 

On  page  6,  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  With  respect  to  losses  of  program  or 
nonprogram  crops  produced  in  the  State  of 
Maine— 

"(A)  payments  may  be  made  to  producers 
only  to  the  extent  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion are  provided  for  in  advance  in  an  ap- 
propriation Act,  as  authorized  under  section 
4  of  the  Farm  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of 
1987:  and 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  payments  made 
to  all  producers  may  not  exceed 
$1,000,000.";  and 

DANPORTH  (AND  BOND) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  153 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BOHD)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  1157,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  "WINTER". 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "the  second 
sentence"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
clauses (U)  and  (m)". 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  8  through  19 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

(2)  in  clause  (11)— 

(A)  Inserting  "(I)"  after  the  clause  desig- 
nation: 

(B)  inserting  "subclauses  (II)  and  (m) 
and"  before  "clauses  (111)  and  (vil)":  and 

(C)  addbig  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subclauses: 

"(II)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers of  winter  wheat  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  60  percent  planting  requirement  and 
may  devote  all  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's 
1987  winter  wheat  permitted  acreage  to  con- 
servation uses  (or  other  uses  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (K))  imder  the  program 
under  this  subparagraph. 

"(Ill)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers of  wheat  shaU  not  be  subject  to  the  50 
percent  planting  requirement,  and  may 
devote  all  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's  1987 
wheat  permitted  acreage  to  conservation 
uses  (or  other  uses  as  provided  in  subpara- 
gr^h  (K))  imder  the  program  under  this 
subparagraph,  if  the  producers  on  the  farm 
are,  during  the  normal  planting  season,  sub- 
ject to  flooding  on  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
permitted  wheat  acreage  of  the  farm  as  the 
result  of  damage  to  a  levee  from  flooding 
that  occurred  in  1986  and  the  farm  is  locat- 
ed in  a  county  In  which  producers  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  disaster  emergency  loans 
under  section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961) 
as  the  result  of  a  luitural  disaster";  and 

On  page  3,  line  25,  Insert  after  "1986"  the 
following:  "(including  prixlucers  on  a  farm 
who  are,  during  the  normal  planting  season, 
subject  to  flooding  on  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  permitted  feed  grain  acreage  of  the 
farm  as  the  result  of  damage  to  a  levee  from 
flooding  that  occurred  in  1986)". 

On  page  4,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  foUowlng  new  sections: 


COTTON  ACKKAGS  DrVEXSIOIl 

Sec.  4.  Effective  only  for  the  1987  crop  of 
upland  cotton,  section  103AC(cXlKB)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  VS.C.  1444- 
KcKlXB))  Is  amended— 

(Din clause  (i)— 

(A)  inserting  ",  or  all  of  such  permitted 
acreage  (as  provided  in  the  subclause  (II)  of 
clause  (11)),"  after  permitted  upland  cotton 
acreage  of  the  farm  for  the  crop";  and 

(B)  in  subcUuse  (I),  inserting  "(or  aU)" 
after  "such  portion"; 


(2)  in  clause  <ll>— 

(A)  inserting  "(I)"  after  the  dauae  derig- 
natitm; 

(B)  Inserting  "subclause  (H)  and  "  before 
■clause  (111)";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subclauae: 

"(H)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers of  upland  cotton  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  50  percent  planting  requirement,  and 
may  devote  all  or  any  portlan  of  the  tann's 
1987  upland  cotton  permitted  acreage  to 
conservation  uses  (or  other  uses  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (G))  under  the  program 
under  this  subparagraph,  if  the  produoen 
on  the  farm  are,  during  the  normal  planting 
season,  subject  to  flooding  on  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  permitted  upland  cotton 
acreage  of  the  farm  as  the  result  of  damage 
to  a  levee  from  flooding  that  occurred  In 
1986  and  the  farm  is  located  in  a  county  in 
which  producers  are  eligible  to  receive  dlaa*- 
ter  emergency  loans  under  section  321  of 
the  Consolidated  Fann  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  VS.C.  1961)  as  the  result  of  a 
natural  disaster.":  and 
(3)  in  clause  (iv)— 

(A)  inserting  "(or  all)"  after  "such  por- 
tion": and 

(B)  inserting  "under  this  subparagraph" 
after  "subparagraph  *  *  * 

RICE  ACREAGE  OnrESSIOS 

Sec.  5.  Effective  only  for  the  1987  crop  of 
rice,  section  l01AC(cKlXB)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  UJ5.C.  1441-l(cXlKB)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  In  claused)— 

(A)  Inserting  ",  or  all  of  such  permitted 
acreage  (as  provided  in  the  subclauae  (11)  of 
clause  (U))."  after  "permitted  rice  acreage  of 
the  farm  for  the  crop";  and 

(B)  in  subcUuse  (I),  inaerting  "(or  aU)" 
after  "such  portion"; 

(2)  in  cUuse  (ii)— 

(A)  inserting  "(I)"  after  the  cUuse  desig- 
nation; 

(B)  Inserting  "subclause  (II)  and"  before 
"clause  (ill)";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subclause: 

"(II)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers of  rice  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  50  per- 
cent planting  requirement,  and  may  devote 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's  1987  rice 
permitted  acreage  to  conservation  uses  (or 
other  uses  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (O)) 
under  the  program  under  this  subparsr 
graph,  if  the  producers  on  the  farm  are, 
during  the  normal  planning  season  subject 
to  flooding  on  at  least  50  percent  of  the  per- 
mitted rice  acreage  of  the  farm  as  the  result 
of  damage  to  a  levee  from  flooding  that  oc- 
curred in  1986  and  the  farm  to  located  In  a 
county  in  which  producers  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive disaster  anergency  loans  under  sectton 
321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  UAC.  1961)  as  Uie  result 
of  a  natural  disaster.";  and 
(3)  in  clause  (iv)— 

(A)  Inserting  "(or  all)"  after  "such  por- 
tion"; and 

(B)  inserting  "under  thto  subparagraph" 
after  "subparagraph  (G))". 

On  page  4.  line  12.  strike  out  '4"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "6". 

On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  out  "5"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "7". 


METZENBAUM  (AND  GLENN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  154 

Mr.    METZENBAUM    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Gixsn)  proposed  an  amend- 
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nMnt  to  the  bOl  HH.  1157.  supra;  w 
foOowK 

At  the  ■ppncntate  place  in  the  bill  add 
tlw  f oOowlac  new  eectioQ: 

"SeetiaB  i  of  the  Act  of  Ancust  18.  1941 
(SS  VB.C.  TOIn)  to  amoKled- 

"(1)  \xt  rwtwlgnitlng  mitaeectitm  (a)  m 
aubeectlop  (aXl);  and 

"(»  lor  addinc  at  the  end  of  subeection 
(aXl).  aa  redeaicnated  by  this  Act.  the  fol- 
lowtnc  new  paiatraph: 

"(9>  In  pieparlnc  a  ooet  and  benefit  feasi- 
bOtty  aaeHment  fOr  any  emergency  project 
dewrtbed  in  paracraph  (1),  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineen  shall  oomdder  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  such  project  for  the  protecticm 
of- 

"(A)  residential  establishments: 

"(B)  commercial  establishments,  including 
the  mvtectlon  of  inventory:  and 

"(C)  agricultural  establishments,  includ- 
ing the  protection  of  crops." 


LEVIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  155 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Abm- 
STBOHO.  and  Mr.  RnoLg)  vm^oeed  an 
unendment  to  the  bill  HJl.  1157, 
supra;  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  6.  on  line  17  strike  out 
the  period  and  insot  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

":  (S)  inserting  in  subsecUon  (aXSXBXli) 
bef(»e  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: '.  ezc^t  that,  with  reqject  to  the 
1S0A  crops  only  the  limitation  of  acreage 
planted  in  the  immediately  preceding  year 
to  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  for  harvest  con- 
tained in  this  clause  or  in  the  regulations 
implementing  the  Disastw  Payment  Pro- 
gram for  1986  Oops  to  be  codified  at  7  CFR 
Part  1477  shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  an  appropriation  Act, 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
Public  Laws  9fr-8(K)  and  99-591,  applications 
for  payments  with  respect  to  crops  of  sugar 
beets,  and  sugar  cane  that  are  not  subject  to 
the  limitation  referred  to  in  subsection 
(aXSXBXil)  or  In  the  regulations  imple- 
menting the  Disaster  Payment  Program  for 
1988  Oops  to  be  codified  at  7  CFR  Part 
1477  must  be  fOed  on  or  before  May  31, 
1987'." 


STMMS  (AND  McCLURE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  156 

Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Ifr. 
McClurx)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  HJl.  1157.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

TAX  OM  POOD  STAMP  PUSCHASBS 

8k.  .  Section  4(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  UJB.C.  3013(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation; 

(3)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out  ", 
except  that"  and  all  that  foUows  through 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  a  State  may  not  participate  In 
the  food  stamp  program  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  State  or  local  sales  taxes  are 
collected  within  that  State  on  purchases  of 
food  made  with  coupons  issued  tmder  this 
Act. 


"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shaU  not  apply  if  a 
8tat«j  agency  has  implemented  procedures, 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  under  which 
food  stamp  households  are  promptly  paid 
fromlState  funds,  other  than  funds  received 
by  tUe  State  under  section  16,  for  the  value 
of  say  State  or  local  sales  tax  charged 
within  the  State  with  respect  to  food  stamp 


Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  la#,  payments  received  by  a  household 
tmdei  subparagraph  (B)  shall  not  be  consid- 
eredkicome  for  purposes  of  the  food  stamp 
prognun  and  any  other  program  under 
whicl^  food  stamps  are  not  considered 
ii>come.". 


LEAHT 


Mi 

meni 


ABOafDMENT  NO.  157 


LEAHT    proposed    an    amend- 
to  the  bill  HJl.  1157.  supra;  as 


follofvs: 

On  mge  5,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(1)  Subsection  (aXSXBXU).  inserting  after 
"immediately  preceding  year"  the  following; 
"(or,  fci  the  case  of  a  producer  of  sugar  beets 
or  sugar  cane  who  did  not  plant  acreage  in 
the  ^nmedlately  preceding  year  as  the 
result!  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Great  West- 
em  a^igar  Company,  a  quantity  of  acreage 
deter«iined  by  the  local  committee  estab- 
lished under  section  8(b)  of  the  SoU  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16 
V&.C^  590h(b))"; 

On  ii>age  S,  line  8,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insertjin  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  |>age  S,  strike  out  lines  13  through  17 
and  iAsert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following. 

(3)  fiserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  patagraph  (3)  of  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing: ',  except  that— 

"(A)  applications  for  payments  with  re- 
spect to  hay  and  straw  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (cXl)  or  crops  of  apples  damaged  by 
freezing,  must  be  filed  on  or  before  the  date 
that  is  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Farm  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1987; 
and 

"(B)  applications  for  payments  made  by 
producers  described  in  the  parenthetical  of 
subsedtlon  (aXSXBKU)  must  be  fUed  on  or 
before  the  date  that  is  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  Farm  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987.";  and 

"(.Ci  applications  for  payments  with  re- 
spect to  program  or  nonprogram  crops  pro- 
duced In  the  State  of  Maine  must  be  filed  on 
or  before  the  date  that  is  7  days  after  the 
date  qf  enactment  of  P'arm  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987."; 

On  page  5,  line  18,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  6,  line  10,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

On  page  6,  line  9,  strike  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks  and  ";  and". 

On  t>age  6,  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  fallowing  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  I  With  respect  to  losses  of  program  or 
nonprbgram  crops  produced  in  the  State  of 
Mainei- 

"(A)  payments  may  be  made  to  producers 
only  to  the  extent  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion sre  provided  for  in  advance  in  an  ap- 
proprfction  Act,  as  authorized  under  section 
4  of  the  Farm  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of 
1987;  and 

"(BX  the  total  amoimt  of  payments  made 
to  liU  producers  may  not  exceed 
$1,0001000.";  and  

On  sage  1,  line  S,  strike  out  "WINTER". 


On  page'  3,  line  3,  strike  out  "the  second 
sentence"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
clauses (Hi  and  (HI)". 

On  pagel  3.  strike  out  lines  8  through  19 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowlnr 

(3)  in  daiise  (U>- 

(A)  inseijtlng  "(I)"  after  the  clause  desig- 
nation; 

(B)  Inserting  "subclauses  (II)  and  (HI) 
and"  before  "clauses  (ill)  and  vli)";  and 

(C)  addlQg  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 


ingnew 

"(H)  Ef: 
ers  of  wini 
the  SO 
may  devol 


itises: 

live  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
wheat  shall  not  be  subject  to 
>nt  planting  requirement  and 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's 
1987  winter  wheat  permitted  acreage  to  con- 
servation uses  (or  other  uses  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (K))  under  the  program 
under  thisEulK>aragraph. 

"(UI)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers of  wh^t  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  50 
percent  planting  requirement,  and  may 
devote  all  4r  any  portion  of  the  farm's  1987 
wheat  pennitted  acreage  to  conservation 
uses  (or  other  uses  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (K))  under  the  program  under  this 
subparagraDh,  if  the  producers  on  the  farm 
are  during  the  normal  planting  season,  sub- 
ject to  flooding  on  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
permitted  ••  rheat  acreage  of  the  farm  as  the 
result  of  damage  to  a  levee  from  flooding 
that  occun  ed  in  1986  and  the  farm  Is  locat- 
ed in  a  cou  itry  in  which  producers  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  disaster  emergency  loans 
under  section  331  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961) 
as  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster. 

"(IV)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers on  a  farm  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  50 
percent  planting  requirement  and  may 
devote  all  ^r  any  portion  of  the  farm's  1987 
wheat  pertnitted  acreage  to  conservation 
uses  (or  other  uses  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (K))  under  the  program  under  this 
subparagraph  if  the  producers  on  the  farm 
are  prevented  from  planting  such  acreage,  if 
Intended  for  wheat,  to  wheat  for  harvest  in 
1987  because  of  a  natural  disaster  in  1986 
and  the  fgrm  is  located  in  a  country  in 
which  producers  were  eligible  to  receive  dis- 
aster emergency  loans  imder  section  331  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (T  U.S.C.  1961)  as  a  result  of  such 
disaster.";  and 

On  page  8.  line  35  insert  after  "1986"  the 
following:  "(including  producers  on  a  farm 
who  are,  during  the  normal  planting  season, 
subject  to  flooding  on  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  permitted  feed  grain  acreage  of  the 
farm  as  the  result  of  damage  to  a  levee  from 
flooding  that  occurred  in  1986)". 

On  page  4,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following  new  sections: 

ctirron  acrkaob  onmsioii 
Sbc.  4.  Eijrective  only  for  the  1987  crop  of 
upland  cottlon,  section  103AC(cXlXB)  of  the 
Agricultural   Act  of   1949   (7   U.S.C.   1444- 
KcXlKB))  Is  amended— 
(1)  in  clause  (1)— 

(A)  inserting  ",  or  all  of  such  permitted 
acreage  (aslprovided  in  the  subclause  (II)  of 
clause  (ii)),^  after  "permitted  upland  cotton 
acreage  of  the  farm  for  the  crop";  and 

(B)  in  subclause  (I),  inserting  "(or  all)" 
after  "such  portion"; 

(3)inclai8e(U)- 

(A)  inser(|ing  "(I)"  after  the  cUuse  desig- 
nation; 

(B)  inserting  "subclause  (ID  and"  before 
"clause  (ill)";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing  new  subclause: 


"(II)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers of  upland  cott^m  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  50  percent  planting  requirement,  and 
may  devote  all  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's 
1987  upland  cotton  permitted  acreage  to 
conservation  uses  (or  other  uses  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (O)  imder  the  program 
under  this  subparagraph,  if  the  producers 
on  the  farm  are,  during  the  normal  planting 
season,  subject  to  flooding  on  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  permitted  upland  cotton 
acreage  of  the  farm  as  the  result  of  damage 
to  a  levee  from  flooding  that  occurred  in 
1986  and  the  farm  is  located  in  a  county  in 
which  producers  are  eligible  to  receive  disas- 
ter emergency  loans  under  section  331  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  \3&.C.  1961)  as  the  result  of  a 
natural  disaster.";  and 

(3)  in  clause  (iv)— 

(A)  iitserting  "(or  all)"  after  "such  por- 
tion"; and 

(B)  inserting  "under  this  subparagraph" 
after  "subparagraph  (G))'. 

RICE  ACRXAGE  DrVKRSIOH 

Sac.  5.  Effective  only  for  the  1987  crop  of 
rice,  section  lOlAC(cKlKB)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  V&.C.  1441-l(cXlXB)) 
is  amended — 

(Din  clause  (1)— 

(A)  inserting  ",  or  all  of  such  permitted 
acreage  (as  provided  in  the  subclause  (II)  of 
clause  (11)),"  after  "permitted  rice  acreage  of 
the  farm  for  the  crop";  and 

(B)  in  subclause  (I),  inserting  "(or  all)" 
after  "such  portion"; 

(3)  in  clause  (II)— 

(A)  inserting  "(I)"  after  the  clause  desig- 
nation; 

(B)  Inserting  "subclause  (II)  and"  before 
"clause  (lii)";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subclause: 

"(H)  Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  produc- 
ers of  rice  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  50  per- 
cent planting  requirement,  and  may  devote 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's  1987  rice 
permitted  acreage  to  conservation  uses  (or 
other  uses  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (G)) 
under  the  program  under  this  subpara- 
graph, if  the  producers  on  the  farm  are, 
during  the  normal  planting  season,  subject 
to  flooding  on  at  least  50  percent  of  the  per- 
mitted rice  acreage  of  the  farm  as  the  result 
of  damage  to  a  levee  from  flooding  that  oc- 
curred In  1986  and  the  farm  Is  located  in  a 
county  in  which  producers  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive disaster  emergency  loans  under  section 
331  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961)  as  the  result 
of  a  natural  disaster.";  and 
(3)  in  clause  (Iv)— 

(A)  Inserting  "(or  all)"  after  "such  por- 
tion"; and 

(B)  inserting  "under  this  subparagraph" 
after  "subparagraph  (O))". 

On  page  4,  line  13,  strike  out  "4"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "6". 

On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  out  "5"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "7". 


BOREN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  158 


Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bent- 
SEH.  and  Mr.  Nicki.es)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  HH.  1157. 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  blU,  Insert  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

UPLAXD  COTTOH  DISASTXX  PATMXNTS 

Sic.  6.  Section  633(B)  of  the  Agriculture. 
Rural  Development,  and  Related  Agencies 


Appropriations  Act.  1987,  as  included  in  sec- 
Uon  101(a)  of  PubUc  Iaws  99-500  and  99- 
951,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(a)9SXAXii)  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "To 
ensure  equitable  treatment  of  all  producers 
suffering  losses,  the  county  committee  es- 
tablished under  Section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  make  adjustments  in 
the  actual  production  on  the  farm  of  the 
1986  upland  cotton  crop  to  reflect  any  re- 
duction in  the  quality  of  such  crop  caused 
by  drought,  excessive  heat,  floods,  hail,  or 
excessive  moisture  in  1986."; 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (dX3), 
as  amended  by  Section  5  of  this  Act,  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "Applications  for  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  the  1986  crop  of 
upland  cotton  for  which  the  actual  produc- 
tion on  a  farm  is  to  be  adjusted  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  (aX5XAKli)  must  be 
fUed  on  or  before  May  31, 1987.";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e),  as 
amended  by  Section  5  of  this  Act.  the  fol- 
lowing: "(5)  With  respect  to  adjustments 
made  to  reflect  any  reduction  in  the  quaUty 
of  the  1986  upland  cotton  crop  under  sub- 
section (a)— 

"(A)  Payments  may  be  made  to  producers 
only  to  the  extent  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion are  provided  for  in  advance  in  an  ap- 
propriation Act;  and 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  payments  made 
to  all  producers  may  not  exceed 
$30,000,000.". 

LUGAR  AMENDMENT  NO.  159 

Mr.  LUGAR  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  158  proposed 
by  Mr.  Boren  (and  others)  to  the  bill 
HJl.  1157,  supra;  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  lang\iage  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"UPLAiro  COTTOH  DISASTER  PAYMKHTS 

"Sec.  6.  Section  633(B)  of  the  Agriculture, 
Rural  Development,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1987,  as  Included  In  sec- 
Uon  101(a)  of  Public  Laws  99-500  and  99- 
591,  is  amended  by— 

"(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(aXSXAXii)  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  To 
ensure  equitable  treatment  of  all  producers 
suffering  losses,  the  county  committee  es- 
tablished under  Section  8(b)  of  the  SoU 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary,  shaU  make  adjustments  in 
the  actual  production  on  the  farm  of  the 
1986  upland  cotton  crop  to  reflect  any  re- 
duction In  the  quality  of  such  crop  caused 
by  drought,  excessive  heat,  floods,  hail,  or 
excessive  moisture  In  1986.'; 

"(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (dM3), 
as  amended  by  Section  5  of  this  Act,  a  new 
subparagraph  (D)  as  follows:  '(D)  Applica- 
tions for  payments  with  respect  to  the  1986 
crop  of  upland  cotton  for  which  the  actual 
production  on  a  farm  Is  to  be  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (aXSXAXU) 
must  be  filed  on  or  before  May  31,  1987.'; 
and 

"(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e),  as 
amended  by  Section  5  of  this  Act,  the  fol- 
lowing: '(5)  With  respect  to  adjustments 
made  to  reflect  any  reduction  in  the  quality 
of  the  1986  upland  cotton  crop  under  sub- 
section (a)— 

"  '(A)  Payments  may  be  made  to  producers 
only  to  the  extent  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion are  provided  for  in  advance  in  an  ap- 
propriation Act;  and 
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"  '(B)  the  total  amount  <rf  payments  made 
to  all  producers  may  not  exceed 
$15,000,000.' ". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
comoTTES  oil  Aaucui.TnBX,  Muiaiiioii,  Am> 

POXESTBT 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announ(%  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
on  Wednesday,  April  29,  1987,  at  9  ajn. 
and  May  20,  1987,  at  9:30  ajn.  Both 
hearings  will  be  held  in  SR-332. 

The  first  hearing  will  cover  problems 
with  pesticide  contamination  in 
ground  water.  The  second  hearing  will 
cover  pesticide  residues  in  food  and 
will  involve  domestic  and  imported 
food. 

For  further  Information,  please  con- 
tact. Carolyn  Brickey  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  at  224-2035. 


AUTHORITY  FORCOMMITTEES 

TO  MKi«rr 

SELECT  COMmTTEE  OR  INDIAM  APPAISS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  22. 
1987.  at  2  pjn..  to  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  Indian  Self -Determina- 
tion and  Education  Assistance  Act, 
PubUc  Law  93-«38. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere<L 

COmaTTEE  OH  PIHAIICX 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  22.  1987,  to  mark  up  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  Act  of  1987  (S.  490). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oomaTTa  or  labor  amd  humah  rxsouwxs 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  22, 
1987,  at  2  p.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
literacy  tutoring. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordere<L 

SOBCOmOTTEX  OH  PATBnS.  COPTKICST8.  AHB 
TRASEHAUCS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub(x>m- 
mlttee  on  Patents.  Copyrights,  and 
Trademarks  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  22,  1987,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
process  patent  legislation.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  so  ordered. 
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CON< 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  aik 
unanimous  oonsent  that  the  Suboom- 
Bttttee  on  Manpower  and  Personnel  of 


skai 
Aprfl 
bu  Ini 
951. 
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of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  these  . 

1  22,  to  consider  pending  calendar  among 

less.  S.  748.  Price  Anderson;  8.  human 

North  Cascade  bill;  S.  840:  relief  \na 
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efsential  needs.  The  problem  is 

the   most   difficult   faced   In 

{history,  and  In  many  develop- 

natl  rtna  t.h»  h&t:t.1*  la  h^lna  Ina* 
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Tennessee  becsme  one  of  more  than 
30  States  to  observe  this  event. 
During  this  week,  a  wide  range  of 


Today,  more  than  ever  before,  we 
must  encourage  people  to  help  others 
In  need  and  ccnxunend  those  who  have 

u>t  mn  «>xainn1*  for  others  tO  follOW.  I 


guage  sent  up  by  the  President  and 
voted  out  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  should  know  that  this  Ian- 
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t(M  MAMMIWU  tMtt  TWmMMXL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
miMiiinoue  cooMnt  that  the  Suboom- 
mtttee  on  Manpower  aad  Ferwmnel  of 
the  Oonunlttee  on  Aimed  Servtees  be 
authoriwd  to  meet  during  the  aeeslon 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  A^  22. 
1M7,  to  maik  up  manpower  and  per- 
aoonel  portlooB  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  authwitton  leglslatkui. 

The  FRB81DINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out ohjeetkm.  it  is  so  ordered. 

t  oir  w>nfww.  «uiT<Tm>Bn.iTT 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Readiness,  SustalnabUlty 
and  Support  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorised  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  April  22. 1987.  at  2  pan.  to 
mark  up  readiness  and  sustainabillty 
porUoos,  to  include  military  construc- 
tion portions  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  authorisation  legislation. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■UlUJMMimB  OK  nnVACS  nUHSFOSTATIOIT 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Tranqwrtation.  of 
the  CcHnmittee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Tranmortation.  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  April  22.  1987.  at  2  pan.  to  hold 
hearings  on  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorising funds  for  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOimiTRS  on  mVIHOiniBITAL 

nunscnoii 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee (m  Environmental  Protection. 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Worts,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  22.  beginning  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  views  on  add  rain  controls 
and  post-1987  attainment  strategies. 

The  PRBBIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

sp*wwwraTis  ow  Tgaaua.  sBtviccs,  post 
omcs,  juni  cnm.  sssvics 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  Services.  Post 
Office,  and  ClvU  Service  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  durtaig  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  22, 
1987,  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  552,  the 
Federal  ttnployee  Compensation 
Equity  Act  of  1987. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

comuiiB  am  unur  Am  ratusal 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 


sion  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
Apfil  22.  to  consider  pending  calendar 
business.  S.  748,  Price  Anderson;  S. 
951.  North  Cascade  bill;  S.  840;  leUef 
of  Dickinson  North  Dakota:  S.  838. 

DC  E  Organhcation.  

1  he  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectiim.  it  is  so  ordered. 
oo^mTRi  OH  BAmnra,  Housuro,  amd  xtsbar 

lilr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uni  nimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Afi  hirs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
see  ton  of  the  Senate  Wednesday, 
Apill  22,  1987,  to  conduct  oversight 
hei  rings  on  improper  activities  in  the 
sec  irities  industry.       

Ttxe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

i  SKLBCT  OOIOCITTSI  OR  nrtKLUGKIfCS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uni^iimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Sedate  on  Wednesday,  April  22,  1987, 
at  ]0  ajn.  and  2:30  pjn.  to  hold  hear- 
on  intelligence  matters. 

PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
ibjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OR  KULBS  ARD  ADKRISTSATIOR 

BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee ion  Rules  and  Administration  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  22, 
1987,  to  receive  testimony  on  congres- 
election     campaign     finance 

proposals  referred  to  the  com- 

e  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out iobjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OOmflTTEK  OR  PORXIGR  BXLATIORS 

BYRD.    Mr.   President,    I    ask 
lous  consent  that  the  Commlt- 
n  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
tneet  during  the   session  of  the 
te  on  Wednesday,  April  22,  1987, 
15  pan.  to  mark  up  fiscal  year 
foreign  assistance  legislation, 
e  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


>DITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year,  our  planet  reached  a 
boggling  milestone.  Somewhere 
le  world,  the  birth  of  a  baby 
the  Earth's  population  to  reach 
Ion  persons.  At  the  present  rate, 
persons  are  added  to  the  world's 
btion  every  second,  a  quarter  of 
Ion  per  day.  And  each  day.  gov- 
ernments struggle  to  find  ways  to  dis- 
tribute adequate  resources  to  an  ever 
incTMsing  number  of  people.  The 
most  basic  necessities  of  life  are  in 
short  supply  in  many  parts  of  the 
glota|e,  and  the  growth  in  population  is 
of  t^  greater  than  the  ability  to  meet 


these  eisaitial  needs.  The  problem  is 
among  {the  most  difficult  faced  in 
iry,  and  in  many  develop- 
the  batUe  is  being  lost, 
of  such  magnitude  and 
ty  is  one  which  we  might 
ot  think  about..  Yet,  neither 
^ford  to  ignore  it.  As  part  of 
to  focus  the  attention  of 
ers  the  world  over  on  the 
problem,  the  Oovemor  of 
my  State  of  Arkansas  has  Joined  40 
other  States  in  declaring  this  week  of 
April  20-25  "World  Population  Aware- 
ness W4ek."  Fifty-three  Members  of 
this  bo4y,  myself  included.  Joined  in 
the  spirit  of  this  effort  by  cosponsor- 
ing  Senate  Joint  Resolution  69.  During 
this  week,  a  great  many  Ariunsans 
who  share  the  concern  expressed  in 
Oovemor  Clinton's  proclamation  wlU 
gather  at  sites  across  the  State— in- 
cluding Aricansas  SUte  University, 
among  Others— to  devise  strategies  for 
curbing  jthe  world's  population  explo- 
sion.     I 

Mr.  Pvesident,  I  ask  that  the  Gover- 
nor's proclamation  be  inserted  in  the 
Recori). 

In  the  time  taken  to  deliver  this 
statement,  300  persons  were  added  to 
the  world's  population.  Now  is  the 
time  to  think  about  what  is  to  become 
of  themJ 

The  proclamation  follows: 

Statc  op  Abkarsas— Proclamatior 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come— gratings: 

WheresB  the  world's  population  has 
reached  ^ve  billion  and  is  growing  at  the 
unprecedented  rate  of  87  million  a  year,  and 

Whereas  rapid  population  growth  causes 
or  intensifies  a  wide  range  of  grave  prob- 
lems in  tlie  developing  world  including  envi- 
ronmental degradation,  urban  deterioration, 
unemplojnient,  malnutrition,  himger,  re- 
source depletion,  and  economic  stagnation: 
and  r 

Whereas  50  percent  of  the  10  million 
Infant  deiths  and  25  percent  of  the  600,000 
maternal  ileaths  that  occtir  each  year  in  the 
developing  world  could  be  prevented  if  vol- 
untary child  spacing  and  maternal  health 
programs  could  be  substantially  expanded; 
and  I 

Whereas  some  500  million  people  in  the 
devel(q;>inf  world  want  and  need  family 
planning,  but  do  not  have  access  or  means 
to  such  services;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  the 
leading  a^ocate  of  the  universally  recog- 
nized basic  human  right  of  couples  to  deter- 
mine the  kize  and  spacing  of  their  families. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Bill  Clinton.  Oovemor 
of  the  St^te  of  Arkansas,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  April  20-25,  1987,  as 
"World  Pepulatlon  Awareness  Week"  in  Ar- 
kansas.* 
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WORLD  POPULATION 
iLWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  G  )RE.  Mx.  President,  the  week 
of  April  20-25  has  been  desifl^iated  as 
"World  Population  Awareness  Week" 
in  Tranissee.  When  Gov.  Ned  Ray 
McWher  er  issued  his  proclamation. 


Tennessee  became  one  of  more  than 
30  States  to  observe  this  event. 

During  this  week,  a  wide  range  of 
public  officials  and  concerned  citizens 
from  around  the  Nation  will  meet  in 
conferences  and  forums  to  leam  more 
about  world  population  trends  and 
their  implications  for  the  future.  In 
my  State  of  Tennessee,  such  events 
will  be  held  at  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University  in  Murfreesboro,  Carson- 
Newman  College  in  Jefferson  City, 
Lane  College  in  Jackson,  Maryville 
College,  and  many  other  locations. 

As  the  Earth's  population  continues 
to  grow,  with  more  than  5  billion 
people  on  this  planet,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  grapple  with  the  serious 
problems  of  overpopulation  and  limit- 
ed resources.  This  is  not  an  issue  that 
affects  only  the  developing  countries 
of  the  Third  World— it  is  an  issue  that 
will  have  a  profound  impact  on  our 
own  country  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Oovemor 
McWherter's  proclamation  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcobo. 
The  material  follows: 

Stats  op  TnnfMSBt— Proclamatior 
Whereas  the  world's  population  has 
reached  five  billion  and  is  growing  at  the 
unprecedented  rate  of  87  million  a  year,  and 
Whereas  rapid  population  growth  causes 
or  intensifies  a  wide  range  of  grave  prob- 
lems in  the  developing  world  including  envi- 
ronmental degradation,  urban  deterioration, 
unemployment,  malnutrition,  hunger,  re- 
source depletion,  and  economic  stagnation; 

Whereas  50  percent  of  the  10  million 
infant  deaths  and  25  percent  of  the  500,000 
maternal  deaths  that  occur  each  year  in  the 
developing  world  could  be  prevented  if  vol- 
untary child  spacing  and  maternal  health 
programs  could  be  substantially  expanded: 
and 

Whereas  some  500  million  people  in  the 
developing  world  want  and  need  family 
planning  but  do  not  have  access  or  means  to 
such  services;  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  been  the 
leading  advocate  of  the  universally  recog- 
nized basic  human  right  of  couples  to  deter- 
mine the  size  and  spacing  of  their  families: 
Now.  therefore.  I,  Ned  McWherter.  as 
Oovemor,  do  hereby  recognize  the  week  of 
April  20-25.  1087.  as  'World  PopuUUon 
Awareness  Week"  In  Teimessee.  and  I  call 
upon  all  Tennesseans  to  reflect  upon  the 
consequences  of  overpopulation.* 


I^Mlay,  more  than  ever  before,  we 
must  encourage  people  to  help  others 
in  need  and  commend  those  who  have 
set  an  example  for  others  to  follow.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  member 
of  the  Rochester  community  who  has 
accumulated  a  long  and  impressive 
record  of  volunteer  service  to  his  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Louis  LoMaglio  retired  last  year 
as  a  captain  and  veteran  firefighter  of 
the  Rochester  Fire  Department.  He 
was  awarded  the  Rochester  Fire  De- 
partment's first  annual  Fire  Fighters 
Association's  Humanitarian  Award, 
which,  henceforth  and  appropriately, 
has  been  named  the  Lou  LoMaglio  Hu- 
manitarian Award.  Mr.  LoMaglio  also 
received  the  1984  Community  Services 
Award  presented  by  the  United  Way 
of  Greater  Rochester  and  the  Roches- 
ter Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO.  Most  re- 
cently, Mr.  LoMaglio  received  the  Out- 
standing Citizen  Award  of  the  Lions 
Club  of  the  Town  of  Gates,  NY. 

Mr.  LoMaglio's  years  of  dedicated 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  many  chari- 
table causes  has  earned  him  the  re- 
spect and  gratitude  of  his  community. 
He  represents  the  quality  of  person 
and  quality  of  commitment  we  need 
most,  now  and  in  the  years  ahead,  to 
meet  the  challenge   of   helping   our 

fellow  Americans  in  need.* 


TREATY  VERIFICATION 


CITIZEN  OP  THE  YEAR:  IX3UIS 
LoMAOUO 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
America's  philanthropic  organizations 
are  an  essential  facet  of  our  Nation's 
efforts  to  better  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. Such  organizations  strive  to 
meet  those  needs  which  government 
cannot  or  should  not  reach. 

In  recent  years,  the  philanthropic 
community  has  been  asked  to  do  more 
as  the  Federal  Government  undergoes 
a  fiscal  metamorphosis.  With  fewer 
Federal  dollars  to  go  around,  the  pri- 
vate sector  must  take  up  the  resulting 
flynk  in  meeting  the  humanitarian 
needs  of  this  society. 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  ISx.  President,  we  have 
not  heard  much  in  the  last  few  weeks 
on  the  subjects  of  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaties.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Robert  Btrd.  wrote 
the  President  last  month  and  asked 
that  he  lend  his  support  to  the  effort 
In  this  body  to  ratify  these  two  long- 
standing and  good  treaties.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  President  has  yet  to 
lend  his  authority  to  this  effort. 

At  the  end  of  January,  I  wrote  Presi- 
dent   Gerald    Ford,    who    submitted 
these  treaties  for  Senate  consideration 
on  July  29,  1976. 1  asked  for  his  views 
on  the  now  controversial  subject  of 
verification.  He  responded  that  in  his 
Judgment,  "the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  a  sufficient  verification  ca- 
pability to  detect  any  Soviet  viola- 
tions." He  went  on  to  say  that  "if  for 
any  reason  our  subsequent  verification 
ciUMtbility  was  inadequate,  the  United 
States  would  be  in  a  position  to  negoti- 
ate for  further  means  of  verification." 
I  have  spoken  before  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  about  the  myths  associated 
with  verification  of  these  test  ban 
treaties,  and  in  particular  on  the  over- 
selling of  the  CORRTEX  onsite  yield 
measurement  technique.  The  simple 
facts  are  that  seismic  yield  estimates 
are  for  all  practical  purposes  as  ci^m- 
ble  as  CORRTEX,  and  in  some  ways 
are  better  to  use  because  of  the  vast 
expanses  of  territory  covered.  While  I 
support  the  verification  protocol  lan- 


guage sent  up  by  the  President  and 
voted  out  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Coonmittee,  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  should  know  that  this  lan- 
guage is  necessary  primarily  because 
of  political  expediency:  The  treaties 
would  not  get  67  votes  without  some 
bow  to  new  verification  measures. 

I  want  to  see  these  treaties  ratified.  I 
want  us  to  go  on  frmn  there  and  nego- 
tiate even  more  restrictions  on  nuclear 
testing.  Let  us  not  delay  indefinitely 
debate  on  the  treaties  because  of  mis- 
understandings over  verification.  We 
should  not  let  a  questionable  "best" 
become  the  enemy  of  what  should  be 
an  obvious  "good."  I  commend  Presi- 
dent Ford's  letter  to  all  my  colleagues, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobs. 

The  letter  follows: 

FBaUART  18, 1087. 
Hon.  Paul  SntOR. 
UJ3.  Senate. 
VfaiMngton,  DC 

Dkar  Srhator  Sof  or:  Tour  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1987.  asks  my  opinion  as  to  our  veri- 
fication abiUty  at  the  time  that  I  submitted 
the  two  treaties,  namely  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  (TTBT)  signed  by  President 
Nixon  In  1974  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosions Treaty  (PNKT)  signed  by  me  in 
1976. 

When  the  two  treaties  were  forwarded  to 
the  V£.  Senate  on  July  29.  1976.  it  was  my 
Judgment  that  the  VA.  government  bad  a 
sufficient  verification  capability  to  detect 
any  Soviet  violations.  It  was  also  my  Judg- 
ment in  1976  that  if  for  any  reason  our  sub- 
sequent verification  capability  was  inad- 
equate, the  U.S.  would  be  in  a  posltl<»i  to 
negotiate  for  further  means  of  verification. 
I  suggest  you  review  my  July  29,  1976 
Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  United 
States-Soviet  Treaty  and  Protocol  on  the 
LimlUtion  of  Undergroimd  Nuclear  Explo- 
sions. For  your  Information.  I  quote  the  per- 
tinent paragraph:  

"The  TTB  Treaty  and  the  PNE  Treaty 
contain  numerous  provisions  to  ensure  ade- 
quate verificaUon.  including  some  concepts, 
more  far-reaching  than  thoae  foimd  in  pre- 
vious arms  control  agreements,  which  are 
not  only  important  In  themselves  but  which 
wUl  have  significant  precedential  value  as 
weU  For  example,  the  Umlted  Test  Ban 
Treaty  Is  verified  only  by  national  technical 
Information  in  advance  to  assist  verlflc«Uon 
by  national  technical  means,  and  the  PNE 
Treaty  establishes  procedures  for  on-site  ob- 
servation under  certain,  conditions  on  the 
territory  of  the  Party  conducting  the  explo- 
sion." 

In  submitting  the  two  treaties  in  1976,  I 
felt,  at  that  time,  the  overall  benefltt  to  the 
United  States  outweighed  any  potential  dis- 
advantages. My  transmittal  m range  re- 
ferred to  previously  more  fully  seU  lortb 
my  views  at  that  time. 

Sincerely,  

ObuodR.  PoaB.9 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATIONS 
BY  THE  SELECT  COMMnTEE 
ON  ETHICS 
•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  36  that  I 
place  in  the  Cohosbsiohal  Ricokd 
notices  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
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tidiMte  in  procmns.  the  principal  ob- 
Jeettve  of  which  ti  educational,  spon- 
nred  by  a  fteeign  government  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nintton  involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  Utat  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organJition. 

The  aeleet  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  nile 
S6.  for  Mr.  Richard  Rolf,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Soiator  Mabk  O.  Hat- 
mLD,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  North  Yemen,  and  Bah- 
rain. Qtonsored  by  the  Chamber  of 
Oommeroe  and  Industry  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  National  Council  on 
United  States-Arab  Relations,  from 
AimU  10-1»,  1967. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Rolf  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Saudi  Arabia.  North  Yemen. 
and  Bahrain,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  National 
Council  on  United  States-Arab  Rela- 
tions, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  conmlttee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Mr.  Mark  Bisnow,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Bob  Dole,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  sponsored  by  the 
Chinese  People's  Institute  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
States-Asia  Institute,  from  April  12-21, 
1987. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Bisnow  in  the 
program  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
Pe<9le'8  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States- 
Asia  Institute,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  ccmunlttee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Mr.  Philip  B.  Jones,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Daioxl  J. 
EvAHS.  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
South  Korea,  qwnsored  by  the  Ilhae 
Institute  of  Seoul.  South  Korea,  from 
April  11-18, 1987. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Jones  In  the  pro- 
gram in  South  Korea,  at  the  expense 
of  the  nhae  Institute  of  Seoul,  South 
Korea,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States.* 
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AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  UJ*.  report  as:  "A 
Situation  Approaching  Genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousaiuls  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 


oon^tted  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Matty  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relieve  sUence  about  the  genocide 
taUpg  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weelu  and  months  ahead.  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  iRccoRS  two  letters  each  day  from 
varibus  States  in  the  Nation.  Today.  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Virflinia  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in J^e  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

ROAROKK.  VA. 

EMr  Sm  This  letter  is  in  response  to  the 
Reader's  Digest  article:  "Asony  In  Afghani- 
stan". I  was  deeply  saddened  and  appalled 
by  the  Soviet's  brutal  takeover  of  that  coun- 
try. 17p  to  this  point,  I  did  not  know  the  se- 
verlt*  of  the  situation.  I  had  believed  that 
the  World  would  never  allow  another  coun- 
try t#  exterminate  a  people  as  the  Nazis  did, 
at  least  not  the  United  States.  The  ideals 
that  our  country  was  founded  on  should  mo- 
tivate our  government  to  speak  out  against 
and  take  more  of  an  active  role  in  stopping 
such  atrocities.  This  is  one  of,  if  not  the 
worst  case  of  Soviet  aggression  that  is  being 
ignoned  by  our  government,  while  their 
other  acts  are  condemned  by  us.  Why 
should  the  President  be  afraid  to  provoke 
them  when  they  could  not  be  doing  any- 
thing worse  to  those  people  than  they  have 
already  done.  If  we  do  not  ^>eak  out  against 
their  crimes  what  will  we  be  reduced  to,  but 
unfeeling  cowards? 

None  of  us  want  to  die,  but  if  we  can't 
fight  lor  life  there  is  no  chance  for  world- 
wide survival.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  makes 
a  difference  In  some  small  way  that  I  have 
exprttsed  my  concern  for  Afghanistan. 
I  Babbara  T.  Stomx. 

'  Hampton,  VA. 

DK4b  Senator  Humphrey:  After  reading 
an  aiiide  In  Reader's  Digest  intltled  "Agony 
in  .^hanistan",  about  the  atrocities  that 
the  Spviet  Army  is  conunittlng  there,  I  was 
moti^ted  to  write  this  letter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Soviets  are  worse 
than  the  Nazis  of  World  War  n.  I  was 
shoclaed  when  I  read  the  detailed  accounts 
of  toiture  and  butchery. 

Sin«e  World  War  I  the  United  SUtes  has 
portrayed  Itself  as  the  defender  of  human 
rlghti  and  dignity.  However,  as  the  present 
situaoon  in  Afghanistan  shows,  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  has  turned  a  cold  shoulder 
to  thf  Afghan  people.  In  doing  this  we  are 
no  better  ttian  the  Soviets.  By  our  inaction 
we  are  actually  helping  them. 

We  as  a  nation  should  hang  our  heads  in 
shame  for  allowing  this  butchery  of  human- 
ity to  continue  unchallenged.  We  have  com- 
mitted a  moral  injustice  against  the  Afghan 
people  and  God.  What  has  happened  to  the 
morally  conscious  United  States  of  yester- 
year? Have  we  become  so  selfish  and  self- 
serving  that  we  are  only  concerned  about 
what  affects  us?  The  Afghan  people  are  just 
as  Im^rtant  as  we  are. 

Thiik  you  for  your  time  and  attention 


given 


to  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours. 


TOBT  COMXAUX.* 


Ei  RLY  DEPLOYMENT  OF  SDI 
•  Mil       SIMON.       Mr.       President, 
Monday.  March  23,  was  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  President  Reagan's  "Star 
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Wars"  speech.  What  began  as  a  search 
to  exploi  e  the  President's  dream  of  ab- 
solute protection  has  become  a  $3.5 
billion  %  year  defense  contractor 
public  wprks  program.  Now  the  strate- 
gic defei^se  Initiative  (SDI]  office  says 
it  needs  I  nearly  $6  billion  in  Depart- 
ment of]  Defense  and  Department  of 
Energy  fimding  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

This  is  clearly  an  uiu-eallstlc  sum  of 
money.  Ihren  If  SDI  were  a  good  idea, 
which  it  is  not,  we  are  being  asked  to 
fiiumce  a  rush  Job  where  funds  almost 
always  are  spent  poorly.  Before  this 
year,  SDt  was  already  being  funded  at 
a  rapid  cUp  in  order  to  meet  an  unreal- 
istic early  1990's  schedule.  In  1987, 
after  Judt  3  fiscal  years  of  research, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  been 
pushing  for  early  deployment  of  a  ru- 
dimentaisr  strategic  defense. 

Let  us  be  frank  about  the  terms  we 
use.  Earliy  deployment  means  deploy- 
ing a  makeshift  system  that  is  not 
ready  to  do  the  Job  as  advertised.  The 
kinetic  lull  vehicles  that  will  orbit 
Soviet  missile  fields  will  have  minimal 
capabUlty,  they  will  be  vulnerable  to  a 
host  of  available  countermeasures,  and 
they  will  only  encourage  Moscow  to 
add  warheads  to  their  large  missiles.  A 
move  in  this  direction  will  also  over- 
commit  Our  space  launch  facilities  to 
virtually  one,  in  my  opinion  dubious, 
project— SDI— at  the  expense  of  many 
other  preying  satellite  needs. 

We  are  {now  engaged  in  a  debate  over 
the  corrept  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  TJhere  is  but  one  reason  we  are 
wasting  dur  time  with  this  issue,  and 
that  is  ttije  rush  of  the  zealots  to  get  a 
deployment  commitment  in  place 
before  this  President  leaves  office. 
The  reihterpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  Just  plain  wrong  and  mis- 
guided, ahd  once  again  the  terms  in 
use  are  instructive:  "legally  correct  in- 
terpretation" is  the  phrase  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  others  like  to  use, 
when  in!  fact  this  tortured  usage 
makes  a  tnockery  of  the  legal  system 
and  practice  we  hold  so  dear. 

So  I  would  stress  in  the  days  ahead 
that  we  must  be  clear  about  what  Con- 
gress is  b4ing  asked  to  fimd,  and  what 
SDI  is  aU  about.  We  must  not  be 
fooled  by  clever  legalisms  and  euphe- 
mistic teikninology.  Early  deployment 
means  premature  deplojrment,  and  will 
only  wor^n  stability  and  waste  a  lot 
of  money,  The  legally  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  in  reality 
not  legal  nt  all  and  is  a  totally  unjusti- 
fied readihg  of  the  treaty. 

I  urge  ihy  colleagues,  on  this  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  President's  speech, 
not  to  support  early  deployment  of 
SDI;  nor  j  to  support  any  reprogram- 
ming  moyes  to  move  SDI  research  out 
of  the  lal^  and  into  space:  and  finally 
to  reject  the  administration's  revision- 
ist reinterpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.* 
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THE  FLIOHT  OF  NAUM  BSEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues  attention  to 
the  plight  of  a  Soviet  refusenik.  Naum 
Meiman.  For  over  10  years,  Naum  and 
his  family  have  been  the  victims  of 
Soviet  discrimination  and  persecution. 

Naimi  is  an  original  founder  of  the 
Helsinki  Watch  Commission,  and  he 
has  fought  relentlessly  on  behalf  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  UnioiL  He 
and  his  wife  lima  applied  numerous 
times  to  emigrate  to  the  West,  but 
were  continuously  denied  exit  visas. 

Naum  has  recently  experienced  the 
tragic  loss  of  his  beloved  wife.  Inna 
was  plagued  with  cancer.  Her  only 
hope  for  survival  was  treatment  in  the 
West.  The  Soviets,  however,  cruelly 
delayed  Inna's  release  to  the  United 
States  imtil  her  illness  had  progressed 
too  far.  She  was  finally  allowed  to 
come  to  Washington,  DC  for  treat- 
ment in  January  of  this  year.  Naum 
was  not  permitted  to  join  his  wife 
during  this  extremely  difficult  period. 
Iima's  release  came  too  late,  though, 
and  she  passed  away  in  early  Febru- 
ary. 

The  Soviet  Union  continued  to  cause 
Naum  pain  and  suffering.  They  re- 
fused to  grant  Naimi  a  visa  to  attend 
his  wife's  funeral.  With  Uttle  left  to 
live  for  in  his  old  age,  Navim  has  one 
simple  wish— to  live  life  in  the  West.  I 
urge  the  Soviets  to  grant  Naimi  this 
dream. 

Recently,  the  Soviets  stated  that 
Naum  was  a  "high  security  risk." 
Naum's  work  for  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment ended  over  25  years  ago.  His 
findings  have  been  published  in  Soviet 
Journals.  Secrets  are  no  longer  secret 
after  they  have  been  published.  Why 
do  the  Soviets  continue  to  hold  this 
man  against  his  will? 

I  strongly  encourage  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  release  Naum  Meiman  im- 
mediately.* 


INTER-AMERICAN  PARTNERSHIP 
ACT 

•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  certain  legislation,  S. 
851,  which  has  been  offered  by  the 
very  able  Senator  Bob  Gbaham  and 
others.  This  legislation,  referred  to  as 
the  Inter-American  Scholarship  Part- 
nership Act,  is  especially  timely  in 
light  of  our  recent  discussions  about 
the  United  States  role  in  Central 
America.  This  legislation  presents  us 
with  the  opportunity  to  better  define 
our  relationship  with  the  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  nations  at  a 
particularly  appropriate  and  sensitive 
time. 

The  Inter-American  Scholarship 
Partnership  Act  includes  a  number  of 
attractive  features.  The  legislation 
would  provide  postsecondary  scholar- 
ships for  academically  qualified  and 
economically  deserving  students  from 


the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  nations 
to  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States. 

The  legislation  has  the  unique 
feature  of  creating  a  "partnership" 
among  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  State  government, 
public  and  private  post-secondary  in- 
stitutions, and  private  and  volimtary 
organizations  in  order  to  fund  and 
support  the  scholarship  program.  This 
fimding  mechanism  increases  the  total 
money  available  for  such  scholarships 
by  matching  Federal  funds  with  State 
and  private  sector  donations.  When 
the  program  is  fully  implemented  in 
1992,  the  program  will  be  funded  half 
by  AID  designated  scholarship  money 
and  half  by  States,  private  businesses 
and  individuals,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  about  8,000  students  will  be  par- 
ticipating in  the  program. 

The  legislation  also  has  the  impor- 
tant featiu-e  of  specifying  that  stu- 
dents' curriculxmi  be  based  on  the  crit- 
ical issues  of  his  or  her  own  country 
and  that  the  scholarship  funds  l>e  con- 
tingent upon  students  returning  to 
their  nations.  This  will  ensure  that 
the  knowledge  and  education  gained 
from  the  educational  experience  in  the 
United  States  will  be  used  within  the 
student's  home  nations. 

Some  of  this  legislation  is  crafted 
along  the  lines  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  Kissinger  commis- 
sion report  of  1984.  That  report  indi- 
cated that  the  United  States  was  far 
behind  the  Soviet  bloc  nations  in  our 
support  of  Central  American  universi- 
ties and  university  students.  Currently 
the  Soviet  bloc  scholarship  programs 
in  these  nations  support  almost  20 
times  as  many  students  as  do  similar 
United  States  programs  support.  As 
noted  in  the  Kissinger  commission 
report. 

It  is  imperative  to  offer  young  Central 
Americans  the  opportimity  to  study  in  the 
United  SUtes,  both  to  improve  the  range 
and  Quality  of  educational  alternatives  and 
to  buUd  lasting  links  between  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Inter-American  Scholarship 
Partnership  Act  would  make  a  very 
important  contribution  to  further  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  and  broad- 
based  policy  with  our  allies  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  Basin.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  Important  piece  of  leg- 
islation.* 


DISTURBING  INDUSTRY 
CHANGES 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
last  week,  when  the  Senate  recessed 
for  Easter,  I  took  the  occasion  to  hold 
a  series  of  public  fonuns  aroimd  the 
State  of  New  York.  On  Thursday 
morning,  April  16,  I  held  such  a  meet- 
ing in  Seneca  Falls,  which  is  the  site  of 
the  Women's  Rights  Convention  of 


1848.  At  that  forum  Mr.  Gordon  Bur- 
gess read  a  statement  that  I  thought 
warranted  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. Therefore  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Burgess'  letter  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Seneca  Paus,  NT, 

AprU  IS,  1$»7. 

Dear  Senator  Motniban.  I  see  a  Cbaoge 
developing  in  industry  that  dteturtM  me. 
People  are  being  hired  as  temporary  or  part- 
time  employees  without  fringe  beneflts  de- 
spite working  full  time. 

I  can  understand  Industry  using  tempo- 
rary people  for  short  term  Mslgnments  but 
some  of  these  jobs  seem  to  go  on  for  year*.  I 
feel  this  has  become  a  method  for  industry 
to  lower  cost  at  the  expense  of  people  who 
have  no  one  to  protect  them. 

These  people  on  temporary  jobs  do  not 
get  benefits  such  as  health  insurance,  vacar 
tion  time,  holiday  pay.  etc.  Can  we  know  the 
feeling  of  a  fandly  without  low  cost  health 
insurance:  knowing  a  major  illness  wHl 
cause  the  family  to  go  on  welfare.  How  does 
a  bread  earner  feel  knowing  Christmas  only 
as  a  day  off  without  pay.  Costing  20  percent 
of  his/her  weekly  Income.  Welfare  benefits 
do  not  decrease  but  for  many  workers  these 
holidays  are  only  a  day  off  without  pay. 

My  concern  is  will  Industry  see  this  as  a 
way  of  lowering  cost?  Will  all  non-protected 
workers  find  companies  beginning  to  elimi- 
nate fringe  benefits  with  only  the  highly 
trained,  unionized,  or  skilled  workers  main- 
taining some  of  these  benefits?  Is  this  trend 
going  to  continue  forcing  this  nation  into 
socialized  medicine  for  all  Its  citizens?  I 
would  hope  not. 

I  would  request  Congress  to  look  at  this 
issue.  Should  all  employers  be  required  to 
provide  low  cost  health  insurance  and  holi- 
day pay  for  all  employees?  There  is  no 
simple  answer,  like  I  just  suggested.  Tet.  I 
would  believe  our  social  conscience  dicUtes 
that  we  must  provide  certain  minimal  bene- 
fits to  our  worldng  citizens  to  maintain  their 
work  ethics  and  our  nation's  goal  of  a  better 
life  for  all  Ite  people. 

Thank  you. 

Gordon  Bttrgbss.* 


ANTITRUST  REFORM  CAN  IM- 
PROVE CAPACITY  TO  COM- 
PETE 
•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  by  Mr.  Jefferson  Glassie  which 
appeared  in  the  April  1987,  issue  of  As- 
sociation Management  magazine  cites 
an  interesting  example  of  how  recent 
reforms  in  U.S.  antitrust  laws  are 
working  to  improve  our  capacity  to 
compete. 

The  National  Cooperative  Research 
Act,  enacted  by  Congress  in  1984,  has 
removed  some  of  the  antitrust  barriers 
that  denied  American  firms  the  same 
research  capabilities  enjoyed  in  other 
nations.  Because  of  this  act.  Joint  re- 
search ventures  by  American  firms 
have  been  allowed  to  go  forward  on 
new  technologies  which  wlU  make  the 
United  States  more  competitive  inter- 
nationally. 

The  success  of  the  National  Cooper- 
ative Research  Act  demonstrates  that 
much  can  be  done  throiigh  reform  of 
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our  antitrust  laws  to  improve  UJS. 
«<9<ffr^"— **—  l^rt  of  the  Presi- 
dent'a  trade  parihmw  ealla  for  further 
refonna  In  thia  area.  Thla  legialation. 
8.  6S5,  whidi  I  am  eoaponaorlng  with 
rifinatnr  Thumump.  ia  currently  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
une  my  oolleaguea  to  read  Mr.  Olas- 
aie'a  article,  which  I  submit  for  the 
RaooBD. 
The  article  follows: 

>  Ovr  AarmnBt  With  Smast 


(By  Jeffenon  C.  OUwle) 

At  •  un.  one  Monday.  Kometh  P.  Gere- 
mla  rtlenew  Um  alum  cloek  and  places  feet 
to  floor.  The  bouse  senaea  tbat  the  master 
baa  ailaen.  It  sitnals  the  coffee  maker  to 
percolate.  Uie  water  beater  to  prepare  for  a 
shower,  and  the  TV  to  tune  in  the  news. 
The  llgbta  turn  on  automatkally  as  Qere- 
mia  enters  the  bath.  RecalUng  an  imminent 
breakfast  meettnc  be  says,  "No  coffee,  no 
TV."  and  tbe  dtvlssa  instantly  cease  oper- 
atloii.  MlTOites  later,  a  fully  clad  association 
ezecutfrc  lodu  bis  trtmt  do<»',  murmuring 
wofds  of  thanks  tbat  be  is  tbe  proud  owner 
of  a  Smart  House. 

Tbanka  to  tbe  National  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act.  tbe  above  scenario  is  no  science 
fictkm  fantasy.  Geremla  is  Smart  House's 
director  of  public  affairs,  and  be  expects  to 
be  Uvtnc  In  one  by  19M.  Tbe  flnt  two  wiU 
be  constructed  in  Bowie.  Maryland,  during 
tbe  fall  of  1M7  by  tbe  Smart  House  Devel- 
opment Venture.  Inc.  a  f w-proflt  subsidiary 
of  tbe  Natlooal  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers Research  py>undation.  Upper  Marlboro, 
Maryland. 

Smart  House  Is  tbe  tradrmark  for  a  revo- 
lutionary new  way  of  wiring  homes— the 
flrst  such  change  in  nearly  100  years.  The 
system  uses  proven  technology  to  replace 
traditional  electrical  wiring  or  gas  pipes 
with  an  energy-efficient  cable  network  that 
combines  power,  audio  and  video  signals. 
and  data  communication  links.  The  project 
Is  sponsored  by  a  consortium  of  41  compa- 
nlea. 

Becauae  Smart  House  is  one  of  54  joint 
ventures  registered  under  the  National  Co- 
operativc  Research  Act.  tbe  companies  may 
benefit  fnxn  Joint  research  with  less  fear  of 
sntitrust  suits  being  brought  against  them. 

Tinarted  by  Congress  in  1984.  tbe  act  re- 
moves taicentlveB  tor  antitrust  challenges  to 
cooperative  research  programs  registered 
with  tbe  VJB,  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  tbe  Justice  Department  It  reduces 
awards  from  treble  to  actual  damages  suf- 
fered and  mandates  use  of  a  "rule  of 
reason."  rather  than  a  strict  "per  se"  stand- 
ard. In  determining  violation  of  antitrust 
tows  by  NCRA  registrants.  Tbe  act  also  at- 
tempts to  defer  mertUess  suits  by  requiring 
that  courts  award  defendants  costs  and  at- 
t<»neys'  fees  If  actlona  are  deemed  frivolous, 
unreasonable,  or  In  bad  faith. 

Several  assodatlons.  including  NAHB, 
with  headquarters  In  Wasbtagton,  D.C..  are 
using  tbe  act  to  alleviate  clouds  of  imcer- 
tainty  tbat  bang  over  any  collaboraUve  ac- 
tivity betwem  competttOTs.  The  act.  howev- 
er, doea  not  provide  a  defense  sgainst  anti- 
trust cbargea  and  does  not  spedflcally 
confer  approval  on  tbe  research.  It  merely 
attempts  to  ease  anUtrust  fears.  Moreover, 
tbe  act  apedfieally  excludes  from  iu  protec- 
tion many  types  of  conduct  typlcaUy  in  vio- 
lation of  antitrust  laws,  such  as  agreements 
to  fix  or  exchange  Information  about  prices 
or  restrict  market  access. 


^Utrust 
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T^e  poastbHtty  of  an  award  three  times 
theireal  damsgea  suffered  by  a  plaintiff  has 
enoauraged  many  antitrust  suits  that  other- 
wiss  would  not  have  been  brought.  Never- 
th^eas.  the  history  of  antitrust  enf(»ce- 
meat  against  research  consortia  is  scant. 
IndSed.  such  research  may  not  be  in  vlola- 
tioq  of  antitrust  laws  In  tbe  first  place.  Tet 
asBQcistlons  contenvlatlng  Joint  reaearch 
have  beoi  deterred  from  lawful  activi- 
ly  the  threat  of  triple  damages. 

laws— while  ostensibly  prevent- 
anticompetltlve  effects  of  mo- 
and  price  manipulation— have  also 
chilling  effect  The  act  corrects  an  un- 
mlverceptlon  tbat  has  seriously 
curtailed  tbe  nation's  international  competi- 
tiveness. 

Congress  designed  the  act  to  give  Ameri- 
can firms  the  same  research  cv>abillty  en- 
joyed in  other  nations.  But  projects  need 
not  be  international  In  scope.  To  spur  a  vari- 
ety of  cooperative  research  projects,  the 
Reagan  administration  and  Congress  have 
made  registration  easy.  Tbe  process  takes  a 
sbo|t  time,  little  paper  work  is  Involved,  and 
no  User  fee  is  charged. 
^Wf  thin  90  days  of  entering  into  a  written 
ment  to  form  a  research  and  develop- 
Joint  venture,  associations,  foreign  or 
c  businesses,  or  other  collaborators 
t  simultaneous  notices  to  both  the 
and  the  Justice  Department  They 
disclose  the  identities  of  the  parties 
the  nature  and  objective  of  the  work, 
federal  agency  has  to  approve  the  pro- 
activity  and  no  standards  must  be 
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contribut 


met;  According  to  Tensing  R.  Felker  of  the 
U.sj  Department  of  Commerce,  "There  is  no 
formula— no  co<Abook— to  follow.  Each  ven- 
ture is  unique."  Registered  activities  may  in- 
clude, separately  or  in  any  combination: 

Taeoretlcal  analysis,  experimentation,  or 
systematic  study  of  phenomena  or  observ- 
ablflj  facts. 

Development  or  testing  of  basic  engineer- 
ing techniques. 

Extension  of  scientific  or  technical  find- 
ings! or  theories  into  practical  ^plications 
for  experimentation  or  demonstration  pur- 
poses, including  the  experimental  produc- 
tion and  testing  of  models,  prototypes, 
equ4>ment.  materials,  and  processes. 

C4  llection,  exchange,  or  analysis  of  re- 
seai  :h  information. 

Psotection  begins  when  the  FTC  or  the 
Justice  Department  announces  the  venture 
in  the  Federal  Register.  This  must  occur 
within  30  days  after  application.  Any 
chuges  in  membership  are  also  published 
as  t%ey  occur. 

ASSOCIATIOIf  S  RKSPORD 

Research  by  associations— ranging  from 
NAHB  and  the  Chemical  Specialties  IiCanu- 
facthrers  Association,  Washington.  D.C.,  to 
the  Portland  Cement  Association,  Skokie,  n- 
Unols.  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Manufactur- 
ers' Association  of  the  United  States,  De- 
troit—has been  fostered  by  the  act  The  ob- 
jectives of  these  associations'  research  are 
as  diverse  as  their  membership. 

For  example,  the  cost  of  Smart  House 
technology  is  estimated  to  total  $100  mil- 
Uon^far  too  much  for  individual  home 
builders  to  pay.  Yet  under  the  protection  of 
the  ict,  large  companies  such  as  Apple  Com- 
pute r,  Cupertino,  California;  Honeywell, 
Mln  aeapolis;  and  General  Electric  Compa- 
ny, Pairfield.  Connecticut  have  joined  with 
sms  ler  ones  to  pool  resources,  share  costs, 
and  train  workers  for  a  new  era  of  home 
construction. 

N  kHB  has  invested  (or  loaned)  about  $3.5 
mill  on.   and  its  research  f  mmdation   has 


an  additional  $1.5  mlllloa  so  far. 
SO  participating  companies  pro- 
vided stiaends;  recenUy,  new  members  have 
paid  increasingly  larger  amounts  for  tbe 
privilege  I  of  Joining.  In  addition,  advisory 
council  Aiembers— Including  three  associa- 
tions. 12  fconuMinles.  and  tbe  Commerce  De- 
partmenl^-pay  annual  fees  or  make  inkind 
contributions.  To  generate  additional  reve- 
nue, the  foundation  Is  currently  exploring 
the  legality  of  issuing  private  stock.  After 
the  technology  Is  develcqted.  Smart  House 
will  own  kbe  rights  and  license  them  to  v^ 
pllance  i^anufacturers.  home  buDders.  and 
suppliers; 

In  contrast  the  cooperative  research 
sponsored  by  the  C^bemical  Specialties  BCan- 
ufacturem  Association  does  not  concern 
itself  wlm  anything  new.  The  purpose  of 
(^MA's  festidde  ingredient  review  program 
(PIR)  Is  Ito  meet  federal  requirements  for 
scientific  I  data  about  existing  pesticide  prod- 
ucts so  jmantifacturers  may  continue  to 
lem. 
the  research  Is  registered  under 
inal  Cooperative  Research  Act, 
mbers  may  join  with  nonmembers 
ups  to  fund  research  on  the 
ety.  and  environmental  effects  of 
The  information  is  necessary  to 
ntinued  registration  of  nonagri- 
ousebold  pesticides  with  the  U.S. 
ental  Protection  Agency,  as  man- 
ic Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
iticide  Act.  Tbe  $M7  million  PIR 
program  Is  helping  individual  companies  re- 
spond to  these  costly  regulations  economi- 
cally, sasto  program  director  Jim  T.  HOI  of 
CSMA. 

Four  separate  research  groups  are  com- 
posed of  10  to  20  companies  each.  They  are 
funding  research  on  pine  oil;  DEET,  an 
insect  repellent  ADBAC-Quat,  a  disinfect- 
ant and|  pyiethrin.  an  insecticide.  Each 
Derates  in  a  different  way.  Hill 
ir  participants,  research,  commit- 
coet-allocation  mechanisms  vary, 
members  maintain  Joint  owner- 
iprietary  data  produced  for  EPA. 
having  acess  to  the  data  but  no 
rights. 

does  not  finance  Individual 
projects,  although  it  serves  as  the  official  li- 
aison with  EPA  and  provides  organizational 
support.  "The  people  at  EPA  and  the  Com- 
merce Department  love  us  for  our  PIR  pro- 
gram. EFJA  knows  it  will  get  the  information 
it  needs  |  accurately  and  efficiently."  says 
lent  Ralph  Engel. 
EPA  is  increasing  its  demands  for 
Hill  says  the  association  ex- 
ve  about  a  doeen  groups  operat- 
Without  the  protection  of  the 
iction  of  such  information  for  com- 
it  be  deemed  too  risky  under 
system  of  antitrust  laws.o 
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•  Mr. 
36(bKl) 


NOTIFICATION— 
OPOSED  ARMS  SALE 

Mr.  President,  section 
the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  reduires  that  Congress  receive 
formal  notification  of  proposed  arms 
sales  uilder  the  act  in  excess  of  $50 
million,  or.  in  the  case  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  as  defined  In  the  act. 
those  Iq  excess  of  $14  million.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  t)ie  sale  may  be  reviewed.  The 
provision     stipulates     that,     in     the 


Senate,  the  notification  of  propoaed 
sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee. 

In  keepixtf  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  RacoRO  the  notification  I  have 
received. 

The  notification  follows: 

DirXITSX  Slt'UKXTI 
ASSISTAlfCX  AODfCT. 

WaahinoUm,  DC,  April  21. 1M7. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-O0781/87ct 
Hon.  Cuixaomm  Pill. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationt, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waihington,  DC. 
Dkax  Mk.  C^haiuiah:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(bKl)  of 
the  Arms  Export  C^ontrol  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.   87-19, 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  Iietter<8)  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia 
for  defense  articles  and  services  estimated 
to  cost  $320  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter 
is  dellverd  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

GLXini  A.  Rood. 
Acting  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  87-191 
Noncx  or  Proposkd  Issuamcx  op  Lbttsk  of 
OrpD  PussuAifT  to  Skctioh  36(bXl)  or 
TBI  Aaiis  Export  C^ittrol  Act 
(1)  Prospective  Purchaser  Saudi  Arabia. 
(U)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

MiUiont 

Major  Defense  Equipment  ■ 0 

Other $320 

Total 320 

>  As  defined  In  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: This  is  an  amendment  to  an  existing 
case  to  provide  services  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  (USACIE)  in  connection 
with  the  Saudi  Arabian  Army's  Ordance 
Corps  (SAAOC)  Logistics  System,  including 
engineering  planning  assistance,  USAC^E 
sponsored  SAAOC  technical  orientation 
visits  to  CONUS  agencies  and  installations, 
technical  service  contracts,  financial  serv- 
ices and  commercial  procurement  Including 
construction  from  26  July  1987  through  26 
July  1989. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (HEI, 
Amendment  2). 

(v)  Sales  C^ommlssion,  Fee,  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(vill)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
April  21, 1987. 

POUCT  JUSnnCATION 
SAUDI    AKABIA— MODXRHIZATIOII    OP    ORDHAKCE 
CORPS    LOGISTICS    SYSTEM    mCLUDIMG    COH- 
STRDCnOM  SKRVICXS 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested an  amendment  to  an  existing  case 
to  provide  services  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  (USACE)  in  connection  with 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Army's  Ordnance  Corps 
(SAAOC)  Logistics  System,  including  engi- 
neering plaimlng  assistance,  USACX  spon- 
sored SAAOC  technical  orienUtion  visits  to 
CONUS  agencies  and  installations,  technical 


service  contracts,  financial  services  and  com- 
mercial procurement  Including  construction 
from  28  July  1987  through  25  July  1969. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $320  mllUon. 

This  sale  la  consistent  with  tbe  stated  UJS. 
policy  of  fiirf*irf*"g  friendly  natloos  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  defense  by  aUowing  tbe 
transfer  of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense 
articles  and  services.  It  wOll  demonstrate 
the  continuing  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  Saudi  Arabian  effort 
to  improve  the  security  of  the  country 
through  modernization  of  its  forces.  In  a  re- 
gional context  enhancement  of  the  def«i- 
slve  caiwbillUes  of  Saudi  Arabia  will  also 
contribute  to  overall  Middle  East  security. 

This  case  will  extend  for  two  years  the 
services  of  the  USACE  to  continue  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  SAA(X:  logistics  system 
initiated  in  1972. 

The  sale  of  these  services  and  support  will 
not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in  the 
region. 

There  wiU  be  no  prime  contractor  for  this 
transaction.  The  USAC^E  is  the  principal  or- 
ganization to  implement  provisions  of  this 
case. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  UJ8. 
Govenunent  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Saudi  Arabia. 

There  wilkl  be  no  adverse  impact  on  VS. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


curity  Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  yon 
would  be  advised  of  possible  tianonlttals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  See- 
tion  36(bXl)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  At  tbe  InstructiiHi  of  tbe  Department 
of  State,  I  wish  to  provide  tbe  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  oonaldertng 
an  offer  to  an  Atw«Hr»n  Republic  tentative- 
ly estimated  to  cost  $50  mUllon  w  more. 
Sincerely, 

GLBm  A.  RuDD, 

Acting  Directory 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
result  of  a  1976  agreement,  the  execu- 
tive branch  provides  Congress  with  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms 
sales  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  in  excess  of  $50  million  or.  in  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act.  those  in  excess  of 
$14  million.  Upon  such  notification, 
the  Congress  has  not  less  than  20  cal- 
endar days  for  informal  review  and 
consultation  with  the  administration 
on  the  proposed  sale.  If  the  executive 
branch  wishes  to  proceed  with  the 
sales  proposal  following  the  informal 
review  period,  section  36(b)(1)  requires 
that  the  executive  branch  submit  a 
formal  notification  to  Congress  of  the 
proposed  arms  sale.  Upon  such  notifi- 
cation, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  to  review  the  sale.  The  provision 
stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  noti- 
fication of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rscosd  a  notifica- 
tion which  has  been  received.  Portions 
of  the  notification  which  are  classified 
have  been  deleted  for  publication,  but 
are  available  to  Senators  at  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dkpkhsx  SscnRiTT 

ASSISTAMCX  AODICT, 

Waihington,  DC.  April  Zt,  1987. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-04209/8«ct. 
Mr.  Gkrtu)  B.  Christiaiisom. 
Staff  Director,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  Wathington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Christiahsoh:  By  letter  dated 
18  February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 


DELTA  NU  ALPHA,  THE 

TRANSPORTATION  FRATERNITY 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  coming  May  14,  Delta  Nu  Alpha— 
the  Transportation  Fraternity— will 
hold  a  seminar  In  Smlthtown,  NY,  en- 
titled "the  Hard  Facts"  \n  order  to  dis- 
cuss and  assess  the  ciurent  state  of 
the  transportation  Industry.  This  vital 
sector  of  the  economy  is  a  complex 
one,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Delta  Nu  Alpha  that  they  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  devote 
time  to  analyzing  possibilities  for  im- 
provement. lS»y  11-15  is  National 
Transportation  Week,  and  I  rise  today 
to  commend  the  Nassau-Suffolk  Delta 
Nu  Alpha  Chapter  No.  189  on  their 
continuing  dedication  and  service  to 
the  transportation  community .» 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11 
AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
TOMORROW  OF  FARM  DISAS- 
TER ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  B«r.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  (in- 
clusion of  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  tomorrow  morning  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senate  resume 
(xtnsideration  of  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  pending  measure  is 
B.JR.  1157. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

At  10  o'clock.  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  are  invited  to  room  407  in 
the  Ciu>itol,  where  they  will  receive  a 
briefing  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Shultz,  anent  the  arms  control 
proposals.  That  briefing  should  last 
for  an  hour,  so  the  Senate  then  will 
meet  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 
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After  the  two  leaden  have  been  rec- 
ognised under  the  standing  order,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
HJL  1157.  an  act  to  provide  for  an 
acreage  dtvenion  program  mjplicable 
to  winter  wheat. 

This  is  an  emergency  bilL  There  will 
be  roUcall  votes  tomorrow. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  be  ready  to 
call  up  their  amendments  early,  and 
they  can  expect  rollcall  votes  early  in 
the  day.  There  are  many  amendments 
yet.  if  Senators  intend  to  call  up  all 
the  amendments  we  know  of.  We  hope 
for  eaiiy  action  on  amendments  and 
oa  the  biU  tomorrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

iJ^.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  does  my 
dlsl  Inguished  friend,  the  acting  Re- 
pul  lican  leader,  have  anjrthing  else  he 
W01  Id  like  to  bring  before  the  Senate? 

N  r.  LUOAR.  I  have  nothing  further. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

iir.  President,  if  there  be  no  further 
bua^ess  to  come  before  the  Senate,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
preriously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stai  id  in  recess  untU  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

T  le  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 


morrow, 
11 


ApHl  22,  1987 
Thursday,  April  23,  1987,  at 


6:4: 


p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 


Execu;ive  nominations  received  by 
the  Sen)  tte  April  22. 1987: 

I>  VAHTiaarr  or  thk  Trkasurt 
M.  Petsr  McPfaerson.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy     Secretary   of   the   Treasury,   vice 
Rldiard  ^.  Damum,  resigned. 

DKPAsnfKNT  OP  Defense 
Frank  4-  Oaffney,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice 
Richard  H.  Perle,  resigned. 

Departmert  op  State 
Max  M,  Kampelman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, t>  be  counselor  of  the  Department 
of  State. '  rice  Edward  J.  DerwinskL 
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The  House  met  at  2  pjn. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

We  pray,  gracious  God.  for  the  gifts 
of  peace  and  understanding,  in  our 
world  and  in  our  hearts.  We  know  that 
without  a  vision  of  such  understanding 
and  peace  we  move  so  slowly  and  cm- 
acts  are  given  to  taking  care  of  our 
own  interests  and  achieving  our  own 
desires.  May  Your  vision  of  a  world  of 
Justice,  mercy,  and  peace  be  realized  in 
our  vision  that  truly  justice  will  roll 
down  as  waters  and  righteousness  like 
an  ever-flowing  stream.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  294,  nays 
86,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
52,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  531 


Dixon 

Donnelly 

DorguiCND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymmlly 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

ElngUsh 

Espy 

Evans 

FasceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Pish 

FUppo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Prank 

Frort 

Oarela 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

QUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradiaon 

Grant 

Gray(n^) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TZ) 

Hamilton 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Asp  in 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

BevlU 

Biacfl 

BUbray 

Bocfs 


TEAS-294 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boaco 

Bou(^er 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buatamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 


ChappeU 

Cheney 

Cnarke 

CUaacT 

Coate 

OMlho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Courier 

Crockett 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dicki 


Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleezka 

Kolter 

Koatmayer 

LaFalce 

I^gomarsino 

I^ncaster 

lieatb(TX) 

liehman(CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewte(GA) 

Upinski 

livingston 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

MarKfty 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 


Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McBwen 

McHugh 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montcomery 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

UnxA 


Hammerachmidt  Murphy 
Hansen  Murtha 

Harris  Myers 


Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hushes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jetfords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 


Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Barton 

Bentley 

BUley 

Boehlert 


Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielaon 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Olin 

Ortiz 

(3wens(NY) 

Owens  (OT) 

Packard 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 

QuOlen 

RataaU 

Rancel 

Ravenel 

NAYS— 86 

Boulter 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Clay 

Coble 

Coughlin 


Ray 

Recula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Robtnaon 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

RostenkowslLi 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sawyer 

Seheuer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sislsky 

Skaos 

SkelUm 

Slattery 

Slauchter  (NT) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spenoe 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staners 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

ToiTlceUi 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jact 

Vento 

Visdosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Wazman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tates 

Tatron 


Cralt 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis  (IL) 

Del^y 

DloGuardl 

Dreier 


Ekneraon 

Fields 

Frensel 

CHOlo 

Gekas 

Ooodllng 

Grandy 

Grea 

Hastert 

Henry 

HopUns 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

LatU 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Ughtloot 

Uoyd 

Lott 


Lowery  (CA) 
Lukens,  Donald 
Mack 


Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

McCandleaa 

McGrath 

Michel 

Mmer  (OH) 

MoUnari 

Moorhead 

Parris 

Penny 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Saxton 

Schroeder 

Sensmbrenner 


Slkorskl 
Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith.  r>»»»ny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solotnoa 
Stangyland 
Stump 
Sundquist 
SwindaU 
Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whlttaker 
WoU 
Toung(AK) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Obey 

NOT  VOTING— 52 


Ackerman 

Hefley 

Oxley 

Annunzlo 

Hefner 

PanetU 

Herman 

HorUm 

PashSLyan 

Billrakis 

Houghton 

Pepper 

Campbell 

Jones  (TN) 

Rltter 

Chandler 

Kemp 

Savage 

Collins 

Kyi 

Schaefer 

Conyers 

Lantos 

Sharp 

Coyne 

Leach  (lA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Daniel 

Leland 

Taudn 

Dickinson 

Luken,  Thomas 

Taylor 

DingeU 

Lungren 

Weiss 

Doman  (CA) 

McKinney 

Williams 

Erdreich 

McMillan  (NO 

Flake 

Moody 

Wise 

Poglietu 

Nagle 

Toung(nj> 

Gallegly 

Nichols 

Gingrich 

Dakar 

D  1420 

Mr.    GUARINI    changed    his    i 

from  "present"  to  "yea." 
So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of   the    vote 

nounced  as  above  recorded. 


vote 


was    an- 


RESIGNA'nON    AS    VICE    CHAIR- 
MAN    AND     APPOINTMENT     AS 
VICE    CHAIRMAN    OF    DELEGA- 
TION     TO     ATTEND     CONFER- 
ENCE     OF      INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY   UNION,    AND    APPOINT- 
MENT   OF    ADDITIONAL    MEM- 
BERS TO  DELEGATION 
The    SPEAKER    laid    l>efore    the 
House   the   following  resignation  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  House  delegation 
to  the  Conference  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union: 

House  op  REPauEinATiVB. 
Waahington.  DC.  April  22. 1M7. 
Hon.  Jm  Wright. 

SpeaJcer,  House  of  Repreaentativea,  H-204 
Capitol,  Wbg/iinffton,  DC 
Dear  Mk.  Spbakbc  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Rules  of  the  House  require  that 
either  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  of  a 
House  delegation  to  conferences  held  by  the 


D  Tliis  symbol  reprcsenu  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2K»7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  ratlier  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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TTmion      miiat 


a     ffaff*  lAjnnriatinn  fnr  th*  viiarantv  nt  mnrt^     mrvA  lonr  Inn^l  MtHAaftt-lnA 


April  22,  1987 


•  a*A  »n>  nail 
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>«  *t«.  /w«nfiri«nM>  nf  t.ho  iM>nniP    ation  of  the  bill  (HH.  1827)  making    burden  of  the  cost  of  the  day  care 
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iDtoiwrtluMotuT  Dnian  mint  be  a 
mfh— •  of  the  Oammlttee  on  Vmeign  Af- 
Cyn.  Por  this  rBMCfi.  I  ra^ectfully  request 
tlMt  my  appointment  w  Ttec  chainnan  of 
the  BOOM  dtlagatlnn  to  the  IFD  Oonf erenoe 
■dMdaled  for  Aprfl  37  through  May  3. 1987. 
be  wtthdnran. 

It  to  my  totentton  to  rematai  a  member  of 
the  delegation  in  order  to  repreaent  Con- 
gremman  Pepper  at  the  Bxectttive  Commit- 
tee ■nmlnni  on  Aprfl  34  and  3S. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  this 


With  every  warm  beat  wish. 
Toura. 

JausH.  ScHxnaa. 
Member  of  Congn**- 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  rwrignatfam  is  accepted. 

There  WM  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Purauant  to  the 
provlslwu  of  22  n.S.C.  276a-l.  the 
Chair  dedgnates  the  gentleman  from 
American  Samoa  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  delegatim  to  attend  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
and  appoints  the  following  additional 
memboB  to  the  delegation: 

Mr.  Sxaoons  of  West  Virginia; 

Mr.  Blaz  of  Ouam;  and 

Mr.  Rhous  of  Arizona. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  ADDITIONAL 
MEMBER  OP  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  HDNOER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  103  of  House  Res- 
olution 26.  100th  Congress,  and  the 
order  of  the  House  of  January  22, 
1987,  the  Chair  appoints  as  an  addi- 
tional member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger,  the  gentleman  from 
New  YoiIe.  Mr.  Molihari. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  f  nnn  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mrs.  Emery, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  In- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  iqiproved  and 
signed  a  biU  and  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  f  oUowlng  titles: 
On  March  5. 1987: 

UJ.  Rea.  3.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  100th  annivonary  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Hatch  Act  of  March  3,  1887.  and  its  role 
in  establishing  our  Nation's  system  of  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations. 
On  March  6. 1987: 

HJ.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  iveek  beginning  March  1, 1987,  as  "Fed- 
eral Employees  Recognition  Week." 
On  March  17. 1987: 

HJ.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  timely  issuance  of  grants  and  loans  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
the  Asbestos  School  Hasard  Abatement  Act 
of  1985  to  ensure  that  eligible  local  educa- 
tional agencies  can  complete  asbestos  abate- 
ment work  in  school  buildings  during  the 
1987  summer  school  recess. 
On  March  34. 1987: 

HJl.  1056.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  limit  the  fees  that  may  be 
charged  by  the  Oovemment  National  Mort- 


gage Association  tot  the  guaranty  of  mort- 
gage-^cked  securities. 
April  7. 1987: 
1505.  An  act  making  technical  oorrec- 
to  the  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tt System. 

April  17, 1987: 
Res.  300.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
ApriljlO.  1987,  as  "Education  Day  V£Ji." 
On  April  31. 1987: 
H.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  19.  1987.  through  April  35. 
1987.  as  "National  Minority  Cancer  Aware- 
ness Week." 

On  April  33. 1987: 
HJ|.  1783.  An  act  to  make  technical  cor- 
rectitiu  in  certain  defense-related  laws. 
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INTIIODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  FEDERAL 
FUNDING  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 
GB  U.S.  HIGHWAY  27  AT 
C^CKAMAUGA 

(Va.  DARDEaf  asked  and  was  given 
pemnssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mini|te  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remsrks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
road  known  today  as  U.S.  Highway  27 
throagh  the  Chlckamauga-Chattanoo- 
ga  National  Military  Park  was  the  ob- 
jective of  both  armies  In  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  America's  Civil 
War.  Today,  traffic  from  the  rapidly 
growing  communities  around  the  park 
has  overwhelmed  that  two-lane  road. 

Th^  State  of  Georgia  has  the  funds 
to  widen  the  existing  road.  However. 
Director  Mott  of  our  National  Park 
Servfce  has  ruled  that— in  order  to 
protect  the  park  as  a  Civil  War  memo- 
rial—The wider  highway  must  bjrpass 
the  battlefield.  This  will  result  in  a 
much  higher  cost— one  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  bear,  since 
the  National  Park  Service  has  decreed 
this  longer  and  more  expensive  course. 

Toflay,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  provide  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
improved  Highway  27  at  Chickamau- 
ga.  l^e  Georgia  Department  of  Trans- 
'  ^tion  has  agreed  to  provide  the  re- 
ler. 

;e  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
rely  small  appropriation,  which 
>th  protect  the  integrity  of  this 
memprial  and  promote  the  continued 
economic  growth  of  northwest  Geor- 
gia. 


RA^C 


lOAD  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr-  BUECHNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  rf  marks.) 

BUEX^HNER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  introducing  legislation 
rould  address  the  problem  of  ra- 
tive  material  that  is  transported 
through  densely  populated 
This  measure,  the  Railroad 
Safely  Act  of  1987.  would  add  two  pro- 
visiots  to  the  Hazardous  Materials 
TraiKportation  Act.  First,  it  would 
prohibit  the  transportation  of  high 


and  low  I^vel  radioactive  waste  by  rail 
through  high  density  metropoUtan 
areas,  ex^pt  when  no  reasonable  al- 
ternate route  is  available.  Second,  the 
bill  mandates  that  an  advance  notice 
of  30  days,  to  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  be  provided  when  nucle- 
ar waste  is  being  shipped  through  a 
certain  aitea  by  ralL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  to  act  is  now. 
The  pot^tial  for  serious  accident 
exists  when  nuclear  waste  is  transport- 
ed by  rail  through  heavily  populated 
areas.  Such  an  accident  would  have 
catastrophic  consequences  that  none 
of  us  care  to  think  about.  This  legisla- 
tion will  offer  the  opportunity  to  take 
preventive  action  before  disaster 
strikes. 


TAXPAYER'S  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ahd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)! 

Mr.  TAjLLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief 
description  found  in  our  Crovemment 
manual  s^tes: 

The  IR&I  mission  is  to  collect  the  proper 
amount  of  tax  revenue  at  the  least  cost  to 
the  public  in  a  manner  that  warrants  the 
highest  decree  of  public  confidence  in  our 
integrity,  (tfficiency  and  fairness. 

But  listen  to  some  of  the  comments  I 
have  received  from  the  citizens  we 
have  been  elected  to  serve: 

The  povKr  of  the  IRS  seems  to  be  exer- 
cised not  fpr  the  purpose  of  coUecting  taxes 
or  proseci^ting  guilty  individuals,  but  to 
render  ta4l>ayers  financially  incapable  of 
using  their  assets  to  defend  themselves. 

The  IRS  seems  to  ignore  our  laws,  its  reg- 
ulations, and  the  rules  of  decency. 

During  the  Interview  when  I  was  audited. 
I  was  made  to  feel  like  a  criminal  of  the 
worst  type] 

From  a  current  IRS  employee: 

They  are  pressuring  us  to  produce  more 
and  more  gudits  and  more  dollars  of  tax  per 
audit.  The  IRS  is  increasing  production 
Quotas,  demanding  quantity,  nor  quality. 


:. 


a  recently  well-publicized 

IRS  spokesman  said  of  the 

collection        employees, 

pretty    hard-nosed.    That's 


Even  in 
case,  the 
telephone 
"They're 
their  Job 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  comments  do  not 
reflect  the  proper  balance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's rights  to  collect  taxes  with 
the  individual  rights  of  taxpayers,  in- 
cluding due  process  of  law.  right  to 
coiuisel.  the  presumption  of  innocense 
and  other  riights  normally  and  com- 
monly afforded  individuals  in  virtually 
any  other  type  of  proceeding  in  our 
Federal  courts. 

In  a  wdl-noted  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  II  19.  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall wnte.  "The  power  to  tax  in- 
volves th(  I  power  to  destroy." 


But  he 
taxation 
would  be 


went  on  to  say  that  carrying 
to  the  point  of  destruction 
an  abuse  that  would,  in  turn. 


destroy  the  confidmce  of  the  people 
in  their  Oovemment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  IRS  as  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  must  fimction 
within  the  guidelines  of  fairness  and 
decency.  And  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence in  the  system  of  collecting 
taxes,  we  need  to  enact  the  taxpayers 
bill  of  rights,  HJl.  1313. 

Americans  across  this  country  do  not 
object  to  paying  a  fair  share  of  taxes 
to  operate  the  Government,  but  they 
do  object,  and  rightly  so.  to  the  heavy- 
handed  tactics  in  the  collection  of 
these  taxes  that  sometimes  appear  to 
violate  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  taxes  are  the  price 
we  pay  for  a  civilized  society,  let  us 
make  sure  they  are  collected  in  a  civil 
manner  by  enacting  the  taxpayers  biU 
of  rights. 


aUon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  1827)  making 
supplemental  vpropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  EDITH 
GREEN  OF  OREGON 

(Mr.  DENNY  SBOTH  asked  and  was 
given  i)ermiS8ion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)        

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  sadness  that  I  note  the 
passing  of  former  Congresswoman 
Edith  Green  of  Oregon.  Edith  died 
yesterday  after  a  brave  struggle 
against  cancer. 

Edith  served  Oregon  in  Congress 
from  1955  to  1975.  She  was  a  dedicated 
and  effective  Representative,  and  was 
nationally  renowned  as  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  public  education. 

I  came  to  Congress  6  years  after 
Edith's  retirement,  so  I  did  not  have 
the  honor  of  serving  with  her  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  have. 

I  did  have  the  honor,  however,  of 
having  Edith  as  my  constituent.  Edith 
always  let  me  know  her  opinions  on 
the  issues  of  the  day.  Despite  our  dif- 
ferences in  party,  she  became  a  close 
personal  friend  and  adviser.  She  was 
both  a  strong  and  gentle  lady,  and  I 
will  greatly  miss  her. 

My  condolences,  and  I  know  the  con- 
dolences of  this  body  go  to  Edith's 
sons,  her  grandchildren,  and  her  sis- 
ters. I  am  sure  they  know  that  Con- 
gress is  a  better  institution  for  Edith 
having  served  here,  and  Oregon  is  a 
better  State  for  Edith  having  lived 
there. 


URGING  SUPPORT  FOR  FARM- 
ERS HOME  LOAN  BUY-BACK 
ACT 

(BCr.  JONTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Bfr.  Speaker,  on  April  9 
I  introduced  a  bill,  HJl.  2059.  the 
Farmers  Home  Loan  Buy-Back  Act, 
which  will  offer  thousands  of  rural 
commimities  across  America  the  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  considerable  sav- 
ings in  pajring  for  community  develop- 
ment facilities  which  they  have  fi- 
tujiced  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  [Fn^HAl. 

The  Reconciliation  Act  passed  by 
the  Congress  last  year  requires  the 
FmHA  to  sell  loans  from  the  rural  de- 
velopment insurance  fund  in  order  to 
raise  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
FmHA  has  developed  a  plan  to  sell 
these  loans  to  large  financial  Institu- 
tions at  greatly  discounted  rates. 

We  approached  the  FmHA  asking  if 
it  would  be  pomible  for  them  to  offer 
their  borrowers  the  opportunity  to 
buy  back  the  loans  at  a  similar  dis- 
counted price,  before  the  loans  were 
offered  to  the  banks.  Unfortunately 
the  FmHA  has  not  been  receptive  to 
this  idea  to  date. 

HJl.  2059  wiU  give  all  communities 
with  FmHA  loans  the  opportunity  to 
buy  back  their  loans  if  they  so  choose. 
Without  costing  the  Federal  taxpayers 
a  dime  more,  we  may  be  able  to  save 
considerable  sums  of  money  for  local 
communities  through  this  buy  back 
option. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  the  farmers  home  loan 
buy-back  bilL 


D  1430 

REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION  OF  H.R.  1827.  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS. 
1987 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  100-61)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  148)  waiving  cer- 
tain points  of  order  against  consider- 


burden  of  the  cost  of  the  day  care 
they  need  in  order  to  keep  working. 

While  there  is  no  easy  solution  to 
this  problem,  one  approach  that  prom- 
ises to  go  a  long  way  is  the  Child  Care 
Act  of  1987,  legislation  recently  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  a  bipartisan 
group  of  30  House  Members  led  by  oiu* 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  NAHCT  JOBHSOHl. 

This  deficit  neutral  proposal  would 
provide  $300  million  a  year  in  day  care 
support  for  low-income  parents.  It 
would  pay  for  the  program  by  reduc- 
ing the  dependent  care  credit  for  fami- 
lies earning  from  $60,000  to  $69,500  a 
year  and  eliminating  it  altogether 
above  that  level. 

Last  year  when  we  first  introduced 
this  bill,  columnist  William  Raspberry 
said  it  had  the  look  of  a  legislative 
miracle.  Recently,  Business  Week 
called  it  a  "sensible  approach  that  de- 
serves the  bipartisan  support  it  has 
won." 

As  we  move  ahead  with  welfare 
reform  and  the  competitiveness 
agenda,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  that 
should  not  fall  through  the  cracks. 


REFORMING  FEDERAL  CHILD 
CAREPOUCY 

(Mr.  CUNGER  asked  and  was  given 
penniission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  does  many  things 
that  make  little  sense,  but  few  of  its 
policies  are  as  ^palling  as  its  ap- 
proach toward  child  care. 

Despite  all  the  recent  talk  about  wel- 
fare reform  and  breaking  the  cycle  of 
poverty.  Federal  child  care  policies 
today  help  only  those  who  are  on  or 
go  on  welfare  or  have  an  income  high 
enough  to  afford  day  care's  full  costs. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  many  low- 
income  working  families,  struggling  at 
or  Just  above  poverty,  are  the  only 
Americans  who  must  bear  the  entire 


COMMENDING    THE    PRESIDENT 

FOR    MOVING    FORWARD     ON 

ARBIS  CONTROL 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
often  that  I  step  into  this  well  to 
praise  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  Mr.  Reagan,  but  I  do  so  today 
because  I  think  that  he  deserves  the 
plaudits  of  the  entire  American 
people. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Mr. 
Reagan,  in  the  wake  of  all  the  talk 
about  espionage  and  security  leaks  and 
the  bugging  of  embassies,  to  cancel 
the  recent  trip  that  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  took  to  Moscow.  He  chose  not 
to  do  so;  he  chose  to  move  forward. 
The  results  to  date  of  that  historic 
meeting  indicate,  in  the  words  of  our 
distinguished  Spetker.  Mr.  Wbioht. 
that  perhaps  we  have  the  best  chance 
now  since  the  Russian  revolution  to 
come  to  some  meaningful  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  that  the  American  people 
stand  fully  behind  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  they  will  appreciate  any  person. 
Democrat  or  Republican,  in  the  politi- 
cal scene,  who  stands  in  the  way  of 
achieving  significant  verifiable  arms 
control  agreements. 


CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT: 
A  BEDROCK  FAMILY  ISSUE 

(Mrs.   ROUKEMA   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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April  22,  1987 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend 
hw  remarta.) 

MtB.  ROUKEtCA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
llbtha'8  Day  apcnoaches,  allow  me  to 
turn  your  attentlm  to  one  of  the 
many  strains  on  the  American  family 
in  todajr's  society.  A  bedrock  family 
Issue  before  this  Congress  is  child  sup- 
port enforcement. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago.  Congress 
enacted  landmark  legislation  that  rep- 
resented a  sea  change  in  Federal 
pcdicy  on  this  subject.  But,  while  the 
1984  reforms  represented  real 
progress,  there  are  still  gaping  holes  in 
our  national  child  support  enforce- 
ment sjvtem.  loopholes  that  are  de- 
priving children  of  basic  necessities 
and  strapping  State  enforcement  au- 
thorities by  not  giving  them  the  tools 
they  need  to  do  their  Job. 

Today,  only  half  of  the  5  million 
women  holding  legal  child  support 
orders  collect  the  full  amount.  The 
rest  receive  little  or,  in  most  cases,  ab- 
solutely nothing. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion, the  Child  Support  Enforcement 
Improvement  Act,  to  prevent  family 
after  family  from  falling  onto  the  wel- 
fare roUs.  And  I  submit  that  this  year, 
as  we  consider  genuine  welfare  reform, 
this  welfare  prevention  measure 
should  be  a  starting  point. 

While  an  improvement,  the  child 
support  provisions  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  welfare  reform  package  do  not 
go  far  enoiigh. 

To  repeat:  We  must  give  State  au- 
thorities the  tools  to  do  the  Job.  We 
must  have  a  complete  package:  One 
that  requires  immediate  wage  with- 
holding, one  which  requires  States  to 
disclose  essential  enforcement  infor- 
mation, one  that  has  tougher  penalties 
for  States  that  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally serve  as  "safe-havens"  for 
deadbeats. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  child  support  enforcement 
package. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION PROVIDING  DEATH  PEN- 
ALTY OR  LIFE  SENTENCE  FOR 
ESPIONAGE  OR  TREASON 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremaiiu.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  revelations  over  the  Embassy  in 
Moscow  and  the  past  Walker  spy  case 
should  have  taught  us  all  a  lesson.  We 
have  all  postured  like  Clint  Eastwood, 
and  we  have  performed  sort  of  like 
Dudley  Moore  here  today. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  Congress  ad- 
dress itself  to  treason  in  the  civilian 
sphere  as  we  have  with  the  military. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  would  amend  section  794 
of  title  18  to  provide  the  death  penalty 


or  Itfe  sentence  to  any  civilian  found 
guUfy  of  espionage  or  treason. 

it  we  have  come  to  deal  with 
late^ir  seems  like  a  television  program 
from  "The  Young  and  the  Restless"  or 
"Dynasty."  Our  marines  are  being  se- 
ducQd  by  plunging  necklines  and 
America  is  beginning  to  bargain  away 
our  tiational  security.  My  God,  Ameri- 
ca's taxpayers  have  gone  into  develop- 
ing Che  best  nuclear  submarines  in  the 
world,  they  could  not  be  traced,  they 
couldnot  be  tracked,  hard  to  identify, 
and  Walker  gave  that  up.  and  Walker 
is  b*ing  fed  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

I  ihink  that  this  is  foolish.  I  am 
asklAg  Members  to  cosponsor  this 
amendment  that  would  provide  for 
that  ultimate,  because  their  crimes  are 
endangering  our  citizens  to  the  ulti- 
maU. 


Y  >U  CANNOT  FOOL  ALL  THE 
]  •EOPLE  ALL  OF  THE  TIME 

(Mk-.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
givett  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  ]|  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

m4  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  19)5  a  German  author  by  the  name 
of  9napp  advanced  the  notion  that 
money  owes  its  value  to  the  stamp  of 
the  government.  Of  this  value.  Kesnies 
saidin  1920: 

A  a^ntiment  of  trust  in  legal  money  is  so 
deep]|r  implanted  in  the  citizens  that  they 
cannot  but  believe  that  some  day  this 
monesr  must  recover  a  part  at  least  of  its 
f  ormtr  value.  To  their  minds  it  appears  that 
value  is  inherent  in  money  as  such,  and  they 
do  nbt  apprehend  that  the  real  wealth, 
whicl|  this  money  might  have  stood  for,  has 
been  <  dissipated  once  and  for  all.  Tet  the 
force  of  sentiment  and  custom  maintains  a 
williiKness  to  hoard  paper  which  is  really 
wortl  less. 

Ke  mes  was  a  poor  psychologist  and 
a  bat  i  prognosticator.  Just  3  years  later 
the  <  rerman  people  proved  the  validity 
of  I4ncoln's  dictum  that  you  cannot 
fool  aU  the  people  all  of  the  time. 
Thej  were  getting  rid  of  the  Reichs- 
mark  as  fast  as  they  could,  stamp  or 
no  sibmp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  wealth  of  this 
coimltry,  like  that  of  Germany  in  the 
19201s.  is  being  quickly  dissipated 
throiigh  our  wild  paper  money  experi- 
If  there  are  officials  in  the 
;ury  and  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
who  still  believe  that  the  dollar 
its  value  to  the  stamp  of  the  gov- 
emntent.  Congress  had  better  disabuse 
then  of  this  notion.  Failing  that,  the 
people  will. 


PRESIDENT 
AC  AINST 
BARRIERS 


(Mrs 


BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
giveA  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  ]  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  I  emarks.) 


MUST    STAND    FIRM 
JAPANESE       TRADE 


Mrs.  BENTLEY.  BSr.  Speaker,  the 
President  is  to  be  congratulated  for  fi- 
nally imposing  a  tariff  penalty  on  Jap- 
anese go«ds.  Some  have  said  that  it  is 
Just  a  slap  on  the  wrist.  They  are 
right.  It  is  Just  a  light  penalty  for  vio- 
lations bv  Japan  which  are  constant, 
intentional,  and  cynical.  But  it  is  at 
least  a  i^itive  step,  and  there  have 
been  no  bositive  steps  for  so  long  that 
even  a  scaall  first  step  looks  good. 

The  President  now  must  stand  tall 
and  mak«  a  firm  stand  against  the  per- 
vasive cheating  on  agreements  by 
Japan.  It!  is  an  indication  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  that  (300  million 
is  viewed  as  a  token  penalty.  We  now 
must  follow  up  on  this  step  by  con- 
vincing jthe  Japanese  Government 
that  thei|-  trade  barriers  no  longer  are 
to  be  tol^ted. 

Many  of  us  who  see  the  Japanese 
trade  wall  for  what  it  is  are  vilified  as 
protectionist.  I  for  one  do  not  find  it 
wrong  to  demand  that  both  sides  in  a 
trade  arrangement  use  the  same  rules. 
The  so-ealled  free  trade  advocates 
seem  to  l^elieve  that  to  demand  equity 
wrong  and  will  offend  our 
ids  in  Japan.  I  would  rather 
nation  that  violates  its 
rord  than  deny  Jobs  to  our 
lyers. 

Reciprocity  is  the  common  coin  of 
most  tra|isactions.  I  support  it  and  I 
hope  the  President  will  also.  Protec- 
tionist may  be  a  dirty  word  to  some, 
but  I  would  rather  be  called  a  protec- 
|an  be  a  dupe  for  those  who 
speak  up  for  their  own 
the  name  of  some  nebulous 
greater  dood.  My  constituents  live  in 
Marylan( ,  not  in  Tokyo. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  inadvert- 

mii^ed  the  vote  opening  this  ses- 

ipproving  the  Journal.  Had  I 

pnisent,    I    would    have    voted 


COMM  UNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLpiK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  tl^e  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  [Representatives: 

Washhigton.  DC. 

April  21, 1987. 
Hon.  Jm  Wright. 

The    Speaker,    House    of   Repreaeniativei, 
Wtu/iiiffton.  DC. 

Deah  M>.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  C^lause  5  of  Rule  lU  of 
the  Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  h^e  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed 
envelopes  t«ceived  from  the  White  House  as 
follows: 

At  3:42  ^jn.  on  Tuesday.  April  21.  1987 
and 


(1)  Said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  regarding  the  continuation  of  the 
NIcaraguan  National  Emergency; 

(2)  Said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  regarding  the  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  on  Social  Secu- 
rity; and 

(3)  Said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  2l8t 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  covering  the  year  1986. 

With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoHiiALD  K.  Anderson, 
CUrk,  House  of  Representatives. 


NOTICE  OP  CONTINUATION  OF 
DECLARATION  OF  A  NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY  IN  NICARAGUA- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  100-85) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
lie  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday,  April  21.  1987.  at 
page  S5237.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday,  April  21,  1987,  at 
page  S5236.) 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  SPAIN  ON 
SOCIAL  SECURITY-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
100-66) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  foUowing  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday.  April  21.  1987.  at 
page  S5237.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL WILDERNESS  PRESER- 
VATION SYSTEM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday,  April  22. 
1987.) 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resoluton  (H.J.  Res.  67)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  May 
3  through  May  10.  1987,  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week."  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
object,  but  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Oilman]  ,  who  is  the  chief  spon- 
sor of  House  Joint  Resolution  67,  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  May 
3  through  May  10,  1987,  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week." 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  measure  now  before  us. 
and  would  like  to  thank  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Population,  Mr.  Dykally. 
and  the  ranidng  minority  member,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
MoBELLAl  for  their  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  measure  to  the  floor  today.  I 
also  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoter].  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  for 
his  cosponsoring  of  this  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  67  authorizes 
and  requests  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  May  3  to  10. 
1987.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

The  months  of  AprU  and  May  are  of 
major  significance  to  the  Jewish  calen- 
dar. Diu-ing  this  time  a  number  of  im- 
portant commemorations  are  ob- 
served, among  them  Passover,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Up- 


rising. Israel  Independence  Day.  and 
solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
The  latter  two  occur  during  the  above- 
mentioned  week. 

The  United  States  is  a  great  melting 
pot  of  many  ethnic  and  religious 
groups.  Our  appeal  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  lies  in  our  commitment  to  indi- 
vidual rights  and  our  appreciation  of 
each  unique  heritage.  Jewish  Heritage 
Week  celebrates  the  contribution 
made  by  Jews  to  this  country,  which  is 
long  and  illustrious.  Jews  fought  in 
the  Revolution  for  our  Nation's  inde- 
pendence, and  in  a  letter  to  the 
Hebrew  congregation  of  Rhode  Island. 
President  George  Washington  wrote 
in  1790,  "to  bigotry  no  sanction,  to 
persecution  no  assistance." 

Jewish  roots  are  long  and  varied. 
American  Jews  include  Chinese  Jews. 
Indian  Jews,  Ethiopian  Jews,  and  Eu- 
ropean Jews.  Their  unique  Jewish  cul- 
ture has  been  interwoven  with  those 
peoples  of  the  East  and  West.  This 
rich  history  has  allowed  such  a  herit- 
age to  share  the  best  of  its  culture 
with  a  nation  that  offers  opportunity 
and  freedom  to  all.  Accordingly.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  67,  which  celebrates  Israel 
Independence  Day  as  well  as  moral 
commitment  to  Soviet  Jewry. 

O  1450 

Mrs.  MOREXLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  like  to  comment  in  support  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  important  part  of 
the  heritage  of  the  Jewish  people  is 
their  continuous  struggle  for  freedom 
against  seemingly  insurmountable 
odds.  House  Joint  Resolution  67  desig- 
nates May  3  to  10.  1987,  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week."  The  timing  of  this 
resolution  is  particularly  appropriate 
because  there  are  a  niunber  of  events 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May 
that  pertain  to  various  stages  of  the 
Jewish  people's  historic  struggle. 
Among  them  are  Passover,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Upris- 
ing. Israel  Independence  Day.  and  Sol- 
idarity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry.  At 
the  Passover  seder  table.  Jewish  fami- 
lies retell  the  story  of  the  Israelites' 
original  escape  from  slavery  into  the 
promised  land.  The  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising  commemo- 
rates a  high  point  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple's battle  against  the  Holocaust,  the 
greatest  tragedy  to  ever  befall  them. 
Israel  Independence  Day  commemo- 
rates the  rebirth,  from  the  ashes  of 
the  Holocaust,  of  an  independent 
Jewish  state  in  the  promised  land.  And 
Solidarity  Sunday  reminds  us  that  the 
Jewish  people's  struggle  for  freedom  Is 
not  yet  over,  that  2  million  of  their 
brethren  remain  Imprisoned  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jewish  people's  his- 
toric struggle  for  liberty  is  an  integral 
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Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank       I  believe  Solidarity  Sunday  receives       That  is  why.  now  more  than  ever,  it 
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element  of  tbe  American  heritage.  It 
served  m  taMplratlan  to  the  Pilgrims 
who  MkUed  the  Matflower  trom  the  op- 
prearion  of  the  Old  World  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  New.  Let  lu  remember  that 
It  WM  trat  a  BOde  and  a  rifle  that  ac- 
eompanied  the  American  pioneer  on 
his  voyage  areatward.  And  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  Passover  story  was  a 
guidebook  to  the  American  black 
■laves  who  fought  for  their  own  free- 
dom across  the  River  Jordan  of  the 
bwder  between  South  and  North.  It  Is 
no  ooinddenoe  that  Philadelphia's 
famed  Liberty  BeU  is  inscribed  with 
the  following  words  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament: "Proclaim  liberty  throughout 
aU  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof." 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  derignati<m  of  May  3  through  10 
as  Jewish  Heritage  Week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
thm  of  Objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dtsoh).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlonan  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.RBB.C7 

Wtaereu  the  Coptrt—  reootnJzes  that  an 
undentandtng  of  the  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
can ethnic  groupa  contributes  to  the  unity 
of  our  country,  and 

Whereas  Intergroup  understanding  can  be 
further  fostered  through  an  ai>preciation  of 
the  culture,  history,  and  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  eooununtty  tiid  tbe  contributions  of 
Jews  to  our  country  and  aodety,  and 

Whereas  the  months  of  April  and  May 
«""*»»"  events  of  major  slgnlflcance  in  the 
Jewish  calendar— Passover,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Wamw  Ohetto  Uprising,  Israeli  In- 
dependence Day,  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  Jerusalem  Day.  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  Ou  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlve$  of  Ou  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Congnu  aaaewMed,  That  the  President 
is  autlioriaed  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation dwrignating  May  3  thru  May  10, 
1987.  as  "Jewi^  Heritage  Week"  and  calling 
upim  the  people  of  the  United  States,  State 
and  local  government  agendea,  and  interest- 
ed organisations  to  observe  that  week  with 
appropriate  ceremoniea,  activities,  and  pro- 
grams. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


JMI 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  190) 
to  authorise  and  request  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
May  3. 1987,  and  May  1. 1988.  as  "SoU- 
darity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry."  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 


T^e  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resffution. 

T^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
thefe  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Ig^,  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
object,  but  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the!  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objections  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mk".  Speaker,  imder  my  reservation.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OtLMAHl.  who  is  the  chief  spon- 
sor of  House  Joint  Resolution  190,  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
iBsu^  a  proclamation  designating  May 
3,  lt87.  and  May  1.  1988.  as  SoUdarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

Mk".  OILMAN.  Mx.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
Strang  support  of  the  measure  now 
bef  ( re  us.  House  Joint  Resolution  190 
and  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty 1 9  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
con  mittee  on  Census  and  Population, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Blr. 
DnuuxYl  and  the  ranking  minority 
mei  iber.  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Morcixa]  for  bringing  this 
met  sure  to  the  floor  so  expeditiously. 
I  vfould  also  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  New  York.  Mr.  MAirroN, 
for  !his  superb  effort  In  eliciting  sup- 
port among  the  members  of  this 
iber  for  this  legislation,  in  his  ca- 
ty  as  primary  cosponsor  of  House 
Jol4t  Resolution  190. 

The  issue  of  human  rights,  and  in 
this  case,  himian  rights  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  has  been  the  topic  of  much  dls- 
cusiion  lately,  for  which  many  of  us 
are  truly  grateful.  We  have  labored 
and  hard  over  the  years  to  per- 
the  Soviet  Union  to  comply  with 
ibligations  under  the  terms  of  the 
Final  Act.  While  we  cannot 
yet  I  say  that  glasnost  has  for  certain 
fhed  Soviet  Jewry,  we  find  the 
present  situation  somewhat  encourag- 
ing] at  best. 

Last  month,  470  Soviet  Jews  exited 
the  Soviet  Union.  While  clearly,  this  is 
a  much  higher  monthly  figure  than  in 
the  past,  it  does  not  begin  to  miproach 
the.  11.000  Soviet  projected  figure  for 
198V.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1987  only 
714  emigration  permits  were  distribut- 
ed, which  would  bring  the  annual 
figure  to  only  about  3.000.  Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry  is  a  massive 
exif-ession  of  support  for  the  almost 
4001000  Soviet  Jews  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  reunify  with  family 
members  in  Israel  and  other  Western 
coi^trles. 

^eld  on  May  3.  1987.  and  sponsored 
bylthe  Coalition  to  Free  Soviet  Jews, 
Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry 
tates  place  each  year  at  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  Plaza  opposite  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York  City.  It  Is  the  larg- 
est  demonstration   of   its   kind   any- 
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where,  a  »d  last  year,  several  hundred 
thousand  concerned  men,  women,  and 
children  participated  in  a  demonstra- 
tion of  solidarity  with  their  Soviet 
Jewish  brethren. 

As  we  approach  Solidarity  Sunday, 
only  two  prisoners  of  conscience 
remain,  Yull  Edelshtein  and  Alexei 
Magarik^  The  others,  including  losef 
Begun  aiid  losef  Berenshtein.  were  all 
freed  recently.  Yet.  these  men,  and  so 
many  oUiers  like  them,  were  innocent 
from  the  very  tieginning.  They  should 
not  have  been  arrested,  tried  on  un- 
fotmdedjcharges,  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced, we  are  thankful  for  their  free- 
dom from  incarceration,  but  true  free- 
dom will  only  come  when  they  and 
other  refusenlks  are  granted  their  emi- 
gration permits. 

Olasnost  has  taken  on  several  differ- 
ent forms  of  late,  among  them,  some 
actions  that  clearly  do  not  possess  any 
semblance  of  openness.  Recently,  this 
Chamber  voted  to  approve  House  Con- 
current Resolution  34.  which  ex- 
pressed our  collective  disapproval  of 
the  newly  implemented  Soviet  emigra- 
tion reoilatlons.  Under  this  new  re- 
striction only  first  degree  relatives  are 
eligible  to  apply  to  emigrate.  No 
longer  irill  a  cousin  or  grandparent 
suffice.  What  happens  to  all  those 
who  have  been  refused  for  years?  We 
have  learned  that  even  those  with  first 
degree  relatives  in  the  West  have  been 
refused.  This  is  not  a  sign  of  openness. 

Slmilat-ly,  the  Soviet  Union  an- 
nounc«q  that  as  of  May  1,  1987,  par- 
cels sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
required  to  have  a  customs  declaration 
in  Russian  or  French  only,  when  previ- 
ously English  was  acceptable.  This  too. 
is  an  action  that  negates  what  is  now 
passing  (or  glasnost. 

This  ii  why  House  Joint  Resolution 
190  is  so  clearly  needed.  Congress  and 
the  American  people  have  expressed 
their  subport  for  the  rights  of  Soviet 
Jews  ^me  and  again.  Solidarity 
Simday  { for  Soviet  Jewry  is  a  much 
needed  affirmation  that  when  glasnost 
is  applied,  it  needs  to  affect  all  400.000 
individuals  in  the  Soviet  Union  whose 
only  da^re  is  to  experience  their 
Jewish  Heritage  and  culture  in  free- 
dom.     [ 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
support  for  the  measure  now  pending 
before  us,  as  a  clear  sign  to  Soviet  offi- 
cials that  our  efforts  will  not  in  any 
way  cease  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews 
and  on  others  denied  their  rlghta 
under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  the  Unl- 
versial  Declaration  on  Human  Rights, 
or  otho-  international  agreements  to 
which  t|ie  Soviet  Union  is  signatory. 
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Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  reservation  of  objection.  I  yield  to 
the  geiitleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MAirroNl  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  190. 


Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  orlghial  cospon- 
sor of  House  Joint  Resolution  190.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  legi^- 
tion.  I  would  like  to  thank  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Beh  GmcAif  for 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation 
and  to  commend  him  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

On  Sunday.  May  3.  1987,  the  Coali- 
tion to  Free  Soviet  Jews  will  sponsor 
"Solidarity  Simday  for  Soviet  Jewry," 
where  Americans  of  all  faiths  will  ex- 
press their  solidarity  with  the  400,000 
Soviet  Jews  who  desire  freedom. 
House  Joint  Resolution  190  is  a  very 
special  resolution  which  recognizes 
this  event,  and  serves  as  an  expression 
of  American  determination  to  contin- 
ue efforts  to  gain  freedom  for  Soviet 
Jews  who  are  refuesniks  or  who  are 
prisoners  of  conscience. 

Many  of  us  are  encouraged  by  the 
glasnost  policies  of  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev.  Some  prisoners  of  con- 
science have  been  released.  However, 
we  are  in  no  way  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo.  We  must  remember  that 
while  the  monthly  emigration  niun- 
bers  may  seem  better  than  in  the 
recent  past,  they  do  not  compare  with 
the  51.320  Jews  that  were  allowed  to 
emigrate  in  1979.  Therefore,  we  must 
continue  to  monitor  the  Soviet 
Union's  treatment  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  their  emigration  policies 
and  press  for  improvements. 

Solidarity  Simday  is  an  Important 
expression  of  our  commitment  to  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  free- 
dom and.  indeed,  the  very  lives  of 
these  people  are  dependent  on  our  dili- 
gence and  our  commitment.  Solidarity 
Siuiday  is  a  very  forceful  and  effective 
voice  for  those  who  are  allowed  no 
voice.  It  is  one  that  is  heard  both 
within  the  Kremlin  and  within  the 
homes  of  Soviet  Jews  who  continue  to 
hope  and  pray  for  freedom.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olution. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  reservation,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Dtmallt] 
who  is  my  chairman  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
resolution  as  introduced  by  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OiLMAif],  which  designates  May  3, 
1987.  and  May  1.  1988,  as  "SoUdarity 
Simday  for  Soviet  Jewry." 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  with  Jurisdiction 
over  this  resolution,  let  me  point  out 
that  House  Joint  Resolution  190  desig- 
nates 2  consecutive  years  because, 
under  committee  rules,  a  commemora- 
tive resolution  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  for  4  consecu- 
tive years  may  provide  for  such  an  ob- 
servance 2  years  in  a  row. 


I  believe  Solidarity  Sunday  receives 
overwhelming  support  in  the  Congress 
year  after  year  because  of  our  instinc- 
tual bond  with  people  who  desire 
nothing  more  than  the  simple  freedom 
to  practice  their  religion,  state  their 
political  views,  and  live  where  they 
choose. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  on  which  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoric  [Kir.  Ghjcah] 
and  I  serve,  has  reviewed  the  problem 
of  nonreceipt  of  mall  by  Soviet  citi- 
zens, many  of  them  Jewish. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  that 
there  are  people  who  cannot  commu- 
nicate with  friends  and  family  due  to 
obstruction  in  the  mails.  I  commend 
by  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yorlc.  for  his  unwavering  efforts  to 
rectify  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  ago  my  wife 
and  I  hieui  occasion  to  visit  some  re- 
fusenlks in  Moscow.  I  would  say  to  the 
Members  that  it  was  a  most  moving 
experience.  One  of  the  members  of 
that  group,  Mr.  Speaker,  held  an 
American  passport,  and  I  said  to  him, 
"Why  don't  you  leave?" 

He  said.  "Yes,  I  can,  but  my  family 
cannot."  And  he  gave  me  a  message  to 
bring  back  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
President,  and  to  the  State  I>epart- 
ment,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
last  year  his  family  was  given  permis- 
sion to  leave,  and  he  is  now  in  the 
United  States. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  mark  the  end 
of  the  Passover  season,  let  us  not 
forget  those  in  the  Soviet  Union  who, 
because  of  their  religious  beliefs  are 
isolated  from  their  Jewish  brothers 
and  sisters  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GnJiAN]  for  bringing  this  important 
resolution  to  the  Memliers  of  the 
House. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fiu-- 
ther  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
commend  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  res- 
olution, and  I  will  speak  briefly  on 
behalf  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1(K). 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  encour- 
aging words  and  even  seen  some  en- 
couraging Soviet  deeds  in  recent 
months.  But  400.000  Soviet  Jews,  in- 
cluding Vladimir  Slepak  and  Shelna- 
Lea  Swartz,  are  still  waiting  to  be  free. 

Vladimir  Slepak's  only  crime  is  that 
of  encouraging  other  Soviets  to  fight 
for  the  right  to  emigrate.  Mrs.  Swarta 
is  an  elderly  woman  who  is  dying  of 
cancer  yet  is  denied  permission  to 
come  to  the  West  for  treatment. 

Mr.  Slepak,  whose  son  recently  com- 
pleted a  17-day  fast  on  the  grounds  of 
the  \JS.  Ci^itol,  has  said  to  us.  his 
friends  in  America.  "If  you  turn  your 
eyes,  even  for  a  moment,  we  will  cease 
to  exist."  I  share  Mr.  Slepak's  suspi- 
cion that  without  a  continued  strong 
show  of  interest  by  the  West,  the 
recent  signs  of  Improvement  in  Soviet 
human  rlghta  will  disappear. 


That  is  why.  now  more  than  ever,  it 
is  crucial  that  we  have  events  such  as 
Soidarity  Sunday.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  Houae 
Joint  Resolution  190,  which  iVnalgnatfii 
May  3.  1987  as  "Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry." 

Let  us  Join  together  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Soviets  that  we  are  still 
waiting  for  their  deeds  to  catch  up 
with  their  rhetoric.  Together,  let  us 
show  the  Vladimir  SlepiJcs  and 
Sheina-Lea  Swartzs  that  they  are  not 
alone  in  their  brave  struggle  for  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speiriw,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Rasotution  190,  wltich 
seeks  to  designate  May  3,  1967,  wid  May  1, 
1988,  as  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry." 
This  annual  massive  raNy  is  twM  at  Dag  Ham- 
marslgoid  Plaza  opposite  the  United  Nations 
building  in  New  York  City.  Hundreds  of  Iftou- 
sands  of  cor>cemed  individuals  units  to  ex- 
press their  soMarlty  with  the  more  than 
400,000  Soviet  Jews  wtw  have  expressed 
ttteir  desire  to  exercise  their  rights,  utvler  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  to  family  reunification.  Cur- 
rently there  are  some  3.5  million  Soviet  Jews 
residing  in  the  Soviet  Union.  About  400,000  of 
these  have  applied  to  emigrate  and  20,000 
Soviet  Jews  have  t>een  refused  the  right  to 
emigrate  at  least  once. 

I  commerxl  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Gilman  and 
Mr.  Manton,  in  their  leadership  in  ensuring 
that  this  legislation  receives  the  favorable 
congressional  consideration  it  truly  deserves. 

While  General  Secretary  Gort>act)ev'8  glas- 
nost policy  is  erKouraging,  and  recently  many 
well  know  refuseniks  have  been  roloaaod,  one 
glance  at  the  emigration  statislics  on  Soviet 
Jewry  In  ttw  last  15  years  paints  an  entirely 
different  picture.  From  1971-80  at  least 
12,000  Soviet  Jews  were  altowed  to  emigrate 
each  year.  In  1972,  31,681  Soviet  Jews  were 
alk>wed  to  join  their  families.  These  figures  irv 
ckJde  20,628  in  1974;  28,864  in  1976;  and 
21,471  in  1960;  and  a  record  high  51,320  in 
1979.  However,  for  the  past  6  years  these 
numbers  have  been  decreasing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  In  1981,  only  9,447  Soviet  Jews  were  ai- 
k>wed  to  emigrate— this  was  less  ttian  half  the 
number  alk>wrad  in  1980.  However,  these  fig- 
ures furttter  pkimetted  to  a  kiw  of  896  in 
1984.  Last  year  only  914  Soviet  Jews  were 
granted  emigratkxi  permission.  This  repre- 
sents an  alarming  88-percent  decrease  from 
1971  and  an  over  96-percent  decrease  from 
1979.  There  is  no  justification  for  these  ao- 
tk>ns,  no  reason  for  ttiese  figurea 

This  year  on  Solidarity  Sunday  let  us  unite 
to  request  that  Mr.  Goitiachev  "put  his  words 
into  actions."  We  have  heard  much  rtwtoric 
about  Improved  human  rights  condWkxw.  We 
have  seen  great  strides  in  the  release  of  well- 
know  refuseniks.  This  year,  let  us  hope  to  see 
the  final  step— the  release  of  the  400,000 
Soviet  Jews  wtw  have  asked  to  emigraia.  and 
ttie  many  others  who  wouM  Hce  to  but  have 
been  discouraged  from  maMng  the  request 

I  wouW  Nke  to  reaffirm  my  support  for 
House  Concurrent  ReeokJihMi  34  and  my  op- 
position to  the  new  Sovial  amigraiion  regula- 
tions whKh  went  into  effect  in  January.  Theae 
regulatnns  basicaly  limit  exit  visas  to  those 
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wtto  !««•  an  hnnwdM*  fMnlhr  nwmbar  out- 
M«  Of  tht  SowM  Unioa  TYmm  poldes  dose 
on  miivttlon  opportunMiM  for  thousands  of 
SowittJsw*  who  hav*  no  famly  membeis  or 
doaa  rsMvaa  ouWda  the  Soviet  Unioa  This 
newpfoviaton  requiraa  that  an  appicalion  for 
amigralion  be  aooompanied  by  an  invitation 
frem  tNa  famly  mambar  and  further  stipulates 
that  Mw  raqueat  can  be  denied  if  the  invitor  is 
not  approwad  by  the  Soviet  Union.  These  rutee 
«■  ofily  aaive  to  further  reduce  the  already 
rtarmlnqty  low  numbers  of  Soviet  Jews  al- 
lowad  ttw  riOM  to  Ive  where  they  choose. 

I  would  tfao  Hte  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
a)q>rass  my  aivport  fOr  another  piece  of  legis- 
laion  under  oonsidaraBon  today— House  Joint 
naaoMion  67,  wNch  daaignatos  the  weeic  of 
May  »-10  as  "Jewish  Heriti^  Week."  This 
weel(  is  especially  timely  considering  the 
recent  celsbratton  of  Passover,  the  upcoming 
calabrrtlon  of  Soidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewiy.  Israel  Indepertdence  Day.  as  wen  as 
Jerusalem  Day  arKl  ttw  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  upriainB.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  ioin  wMh  me  in  support  of  both  of  these  im- 


Mts.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reaervatlon  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dtsom).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clei^  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

HJ.  Rb.  190 

Wba«aa  tm  May  3.  1987  and  May  1,  1988 
the  constituent  acendes  of  the  Coalition  to 
Tne  Soviet  Jewa  wHl  sponsor  "Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry"  in  reaffirmation 
of  the  American  people's  resolve  to  secure 
freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and  other  belea- 
Ku«xed  Indiylduals: 

Whereas  Americans  of  all  faitiis  will  Join 
with  the  Coalition  in  puldlc  expressions  of 
solidarity  with  the  more  than  2.5  million 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union: 

Whereas  the  right  to  onigrate  freely  and 
to  t>e  reunited  with  one's  family  abroad  is 
t)einc  denied  by  Soviet  authorities  to  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  groups  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Helstaikl  Final  Act,  and  Madrid 
Concluding  Document,  to  all  of  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  signatory: 

Whereas  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  Implemented  new  emigration  re- 
strictions designed  to  make  the  process  of 
otitalnlng  an  emigration  visa  even  more  dif- 
ficult: 

Whereas  the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews 
has  l>een  severely  restricted  in  recent  years, 
hovering  at  1,000  per  year  or  less,  from  a 
high  of  51,320  in  1979: 

Whereas  thoae  Soviet  Jews  and  other  per- 
sons who  have  applied  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Unkm  have  been  subjected  to  expulsion 
from  Jobs  and  schools,  exile  from  major 
Soviet  cities,  constant  surveillance  and  har- 
assment and  even  arrest  and  imprisonment 
on  false  charges; 

Whereas  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  persecute  its  Jewish  citi- 
sena  and  deny  them  even  those  few  rights 
and  privileges  accorded  other  recognized  re- 
ligions in  the  Soviet  Union: 

Whereas  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminate  against  Jewish  cultural 
and  religious  aettvttles  by  t>anning  and  sus- 
pending Hebrew  and  Jewish  cultural  classes. 


arxeaUng  Hebrew  teachers  on  false  criminal 
charkes,  attacking  Hebrew  teaching  circles 
as  "aibverBive",  promoting  anti-Semitic  ide- 
ologf  (mder  the  cloak  of  "anti-Zlonlam", 
and  harassing  those  Soviet  Jews  who  seek 
only  to  exerdae  their  right  to  practice  their 
religfous  and  cultural  heritage: 

Whereas  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Unioti  will  not  succeed  in  isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  in  the  free  world  so 
long  as  those  who  cherish  lil>erty  and 
human  rights  continue  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  beleaguered  people  everywhere; 
and  : 

Waereas  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewiv"  will  serve  as  an  expression  of  Ameri- 
can determination  to  continue  efforts  to 
obta|i  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  who  are 
prisobers  of  conscience,  to  have  exit  visas 
granted  to  refuaeniks,  many  of  whom  have 
sougjit  permission  to  emigrate  for  up  to  fif- 
teen Vears,  and  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of 
religfous  t>eliefs  and  cultural  expression  for 
all  ninorities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reeved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
'  itivea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Cbngreai  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  ai^horized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lon  designating  May  3,  1987,  May  1, 
1988'  as  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewifr"  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
Unit^  States,  State  and  local  government 
agencies,  and  interested  organizations  to  ob- 
serve these  days  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies, lactivities,  and  programs. 

Tlie  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  ^igrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  I  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Apnl  22, 1987 


Apnl  22,  1987 
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ONAL  ORGAN  AND  TISSUE 
DONOR  AWARENESS  WEEK 

ytk.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unafiimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee 0n  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discjiarged  from  further  consideration 
of  ^e  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res^  89)  to  authorize  and  request  the 
Ident  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
:ing  April  26  through  May  2,  1987, 
rational  Organ  and  Tissue  E>onor 
;ness  Week."  and  ask  for  its  im- 
kte  consideration. 

le   Clerk  read   the  title   of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
theVe  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Calif omia? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
senvig  the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
object,  but  I  simply  would  like  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  minority 
has  no  objection  to  the  legislation  now 
beidg  considered. 

l/V-  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  dbjection,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MorbisonI 
whq  is  the  chief  sponsor  of  House 
Joi^t  Resolution  189,  to  authorize  and 
reqaest  the  President  to  issue  a  proda- 
matton  designating  April  26  through 
May  2,  1987,  as  "National  Organ  and 
Tissue  Donor  Awareness  Week." 

IA-.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
froih  Maryland  for  yielding  to  me,  and 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of 


perience  j 
ducedtt 


the  sutipommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dtmallt]  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  MpBciAl  for  their  cosponsor- 
ship  of  tils  particular  issue. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  nearly 
230  other  cosponsors  who  have  joined 
in  sponsorship  of  this  important  reso- 
lution.    I 

This  id  the  fifth  year  that  I  have 
successfiiUy  introduced  National 
Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness 
Week,  aid  I  was  particularly  pleased 
this  year  to  be  Joined  by  Senator 
Oabh,  w^o  has  had  some  personal  ex- 
in  this  area  and  has  intro- 
s  resolution  in  the  Senate. 

The  need  for  organ  and  tissue  dona- 
tion is  a  great  one,  and  heightened 
awareneas  during  this  special  week  of 
April  26  through  May  2  can  only  help 
bring  out  potential  donors  for  those  in 
need.  So  when  you  hear  on  the  news 
that  the^  is  a  need  in  your  communi- 
ty or  in  tour  home  area  in  the  United 
States  for  an  organ  donation  or  a 
tissue  donation,  you  will  know  what 
this  week  is  all  about  and  what  our  ef- 
forts arejreally  all  about. 

Donor  cards  will  be  available 
throughout  the  week  and  are  always 
available^  through  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Transplantation  by  calling  1- 
800-ACTpGIVE.  I  hope  you  will  Join 
me  as  att  organ  donor  so  that  others 
may  enj<|y  the  "gift  of  life." 

BKMpVAL  OP  NAKES  OF  MZKBERS  AS 
COSPORSoks  OP  HOUSE  JOINT  KESOLUTION  1S9 

Mr.  IfORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Spe^er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  thej  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mij.  McMiLLAHl,  the  gentleman 
from  loWa,  [Mr.  Nagus],  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman ifrom  Nevada  [Mrs.  Vucano- 
viCBl  be  removed  as  cosponsors  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  189.  Their 
names  were  inadvertently  Included  as 
cosponsm^f  the  joint  resolution. 

The    ffi>EAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  oqjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
There  jtvas  no  objection. 

lORELLA.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

reservation  of  objection. 

pro    tempore.    Is 

Jection  to  the  request  of  the 

from  California? 
ras  no  objection. 
|erk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
follows: 
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withdraw 
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Reaolve$  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congriss  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorised  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation jdeslgnating  April  26  through  May 
2,  1987  Its  "NaUonal  Organ  and  Tissue 
Donor  Awareness  Week". 


The 
dered  to 
the  thi^d 
motion 
table. 


Senate 


joint  resolution  was  or- 

be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 

time,   and  passed,   and  a 

x>  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


NATIONAL  CHILD  SAFETY 
AWARENESS  MONTH 


Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  f uirther  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  32) 
designating  the  month  of  May  1987  as 
"National  Child  Safety  Awareness 
Month,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

D  1510 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  but  would  simply  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objections  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objections,  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis]  who  is  a 
chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 32  designating  the  month  of  May 
1987  as  National  Child  Safety  Aware- 
ness Month. 

Mr.  LEIWIS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  for  srield- 
ing  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  House  Joint 
Resolution  32  to  the  House  floor.  This 
is  the  third  year  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  have 
Joined  with  me  in  recognizing  May  as 
National  Child  Safety  Month. 

Clearly,  establislxing  such  a  month 
helps  to  heighten  this  Natioh's  aware- 
ness to  the  problems  faced  by  Ameri- 
ca's youth.  Problems  which  include 
drug  abuse,  child  abuse,  and  the  high 
number  of  runaway  children,  indicate 
to  all  of  us  that  much  more  needs  to 
be  done  to  secure  a  safe  future  for  our 
children. 

The  month  of  May  is  particularly 
important  this  year  as  it  marks  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  President's  Child  Safety 
Partnership  Commission  report.  The 
members  of  the  Partnership  Commis- 
sion, comprised  of  public  and  private 
representatives,  have  worked  diligent- 
ly to  create  a  report  on  better  methods 
for  fighting  abuses  against  children. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for 
your  consideration  and  my  thanks  to 
all  my  colleagues  who  Joined  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  House  Joint  Resolution  32. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 


H.J.  Rb.  32 

Whereas  every  year  untold  numbers  of 
children  throughout  the  United  States  dis- 
appear from  their  homes; 

Whereas  children  who  are  missing  from 
home  are  often  victims  of  sexual  and  physi- 
cal exploitation; 

Whereas  many  local  volimteer  groups  al- 
ready are  woriring  enthusiastically  to  pro- 
mote child  safety,  but  much  remidns  to  be 
done  in  the  effort  to  fully  protect  our  chil- 
dren: 

Whereas  the  safety  of  our  children  should 
be  one  of  our  highest  national  priorities; 
and 

Whereas  the  designation  of  a  special 
month  to  commemorate  child  safety  wUl 
draw  needed  attention  to  the  dangers 
threatening  our  children  and  will  help  edu- 
cate communities  throughout  the  country 
about  the  problem  and  what  can  be  done  to 
help  solve  it:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
May  1987  is  hereby  designated  as  "National 
Child  Safety  Awareness  Month".  The  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  that  month  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RECOONIZINO  AND  CONGRATU- 
LATING DUCKS  UNLIMITED  ON 
ITS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  106)  to  recognize  and  congratu- 
late Ducks  Unlimited  in  honor  of  its 
50th  anniversary,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
object,  but  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objection  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Stakgelano] 
who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  recognize  and  congratulate 
Ducks  Unlimited  in  honor  of  its  50th 
anniversary. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  106 
to  recognize  and  congratulate  Ducks 
Unlimited  in  honor  of  its  SOth  anniver- 
sary. I  want  to  thank  the  chairman. 


Mr.  Dtmallt  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  MoRKLLA],  for  the  expeditious 
handling  of  this  resolution. 

Ducks  Unlimited  was  begun  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1937.  by  a  dedicated  group  of 
sportsmen  who  recognized  the  water- 
fowl populations  were  being  drastical- 
ly impacted  by  the  loss  of  important 
habitat.  The  organization  is  now  one 
of  the  most  successful  private  wet- 
lands and  waterfowl  conservation 
groups  in  the  world.  They  have  raised 
nearly  $400  mllUon  and  have  con- 
served more  than  4  million  acres  of 
wetlands  throughout  North  America. 
Their  work  continues  today  through 
projects  in  important  waterfowl  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  through  active  participa- 
tion with  the  Mexican.  Canadian,  and 
United  States  Fish  and  WUdlife  Agen- 
cies in  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  North  American  water- 
fowl plan. 

Ducks  Unlimited's  success  has  re- 
sulted from  the  ctuiulative  efforts  of 
more  than  600,000  individuals 
throughout  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. Willie  most  of  the  members  are 
primarily,  although  not  solely,  inter- 
ested in  waterfowl  hunting,  benefits 
accrue  to  all  of  us  through  the  preser- 
vation of  our  rapidly  decreasing  wet- 
lands. In  addition  to  providing  water- 
fowl habitat,  wetlands  also  make  ma- 
terial contributions  to  our  national 
economy,  food  supply,  water  quality, 
and  water  supply,  and  to  the  reduction 
of  flood  damage. 

Our  Federal  Government,  the  gov- 
ernments of  our  50  States,  and  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  Mexico, 
individually  or  collectively,  cannot 
adequately  protect  these  valuable  wet- 
lands without  private  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  50  years, 
members,  volunteers,  and  staff  of 
Ducks  Unlimited  have  given  generous- 
ly of  their  time,  energy,  and  financial 
resources  to  conserve  wetlands  habi- 
tat. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  thanks  to  the 
225  of  my  colleagues  who  are  original 
cosponsors.  All  should  be  considered 
as  sponsors  in  their  own  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  list  of  my  cosponsors 
follows: 

Hon.  Don  Toung,  Hon.  Robert  Davis,  Hon. 
E.  Clay  Shaw,  Jr..  Hoiu  Oary  Ackerman. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexander,  Hon.  Glenn  Anderson, 
Hon.  Michael  Andrews,  Hon.  Beryl  Antho- 
ny. Jr.,  Hon.  Douglas  Applegate.  Hon.  Bill 
Archer,  Hon.  Chester  Q.  Atkins,  Hon.  Les 
AuCoin,  Hon.  Robert  E.  Bartham.  Hon.  Cass 
Ballenger,  Hon.  Dotig  Barnard.  Jr.,  Hon. 
Steve  Bartlett.  Hon.  Joe  Barton,  Hon.  Her- 
bert H.  Bateman.  Hon.  Jim  Bates,  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Bennett,  Hon.  Helen  Dellch 
Bentley.  Hon.  Tom  BevUl.  Hon.  Mario 
Biaggi,  Hon.  Thomas  BUley,  Jr.,  Hon.  Sher- 
wood Boehlert,  Hon.  Lindy  Bogga.  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Hill  Boner,  Hon.  Don  Bonker,  Hon. 
Douglas  H.  Boaco,  Hon.  Rick  Boucher,  Hon. 
Beau  Boulter,  Hon.  George  F.  Brown.  Jr., 
Hon.  John  Bryant,  Hon.  Jim  Bunnlng,  Hon. 
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O.  BoatMBante.  Baa.  Beverly  Byron. 

r!aii*HMi,    Hon.    Benjemln 

nuMBM  R.  Cuper.  Hon.  Rod 

Bon.  JtB  Cliaiimui.  Hon.  Bill 

«n>«iyii  Hon.  WnUaiB  P.  CUnger.  Jr..  Hon. 
Den  Ooeta.  Hflo.  HOwtrd  Ootde.  Hon.  Tony 
Ootftao.  Bon.  Lwry  Combert.  Hon.  savlo 
OoBte,  Hon.  Luty  K.  Crkic.  Hon.  PhUip  M. 
Crane.  HOo.  Dan  DanM.  Hon.  wnuam  K. 
rwwiMMiMiyr  Hon.  Oeorte  Darden.  Hon. 
Bal  Daub.  Hon.  Jack  Davta,  Hon.  Peter  A. 
DePMo.  Hon.  E.  de  la  Clana.  Hon.  Tom 
DeLay.  Hon.  Butler  Derrick.  Hon.  Michael 
DeWtaw.  Hon.  WOUam  Dkiktnion.  Hon. 
Nonaan  Didu.  Hon.  John  DIngell.  Hon. 
Joaeph  J.  DIoGuardl.  Hon.  Robert  K. 
Daman.  Hon.  Darid  Drier,  Hon.  Bernard  J. 
Dwyer,  Hon.  Roy  Dyaon.  H<m.  Dennis 
■^art.  Hon.  Bill  Baaezaon.  H<hi.  Ben  Erd- 
n/kOi,  Bon.  mke  bpy,  Hon.  Lane  Evans. 
Hon.  Dante  Pucdl.  Hon.  Vk;  Pkxto.  Hon. 
Jack  Plelds.  Hon.  HamllUm  Pish.  Jr..  Hon. 
Ronnie  PUppo,  and  Hon.  James  J.  Plorio. 

Hon.  Thomai  Potfletta,  Hon.  Thomas  S. 
Poley.  Jr..  Hon.  ^KHlUam  Pord.  Hon.  BiU 
Prenael.  Hem.  Martin  Proat.  Hon.  Deui 
QaUo.  Hon.  T«*«fr™'"  OOman.  Hon.  Newt 
Oincrleb.  Hon.  William  P.  Ooodllng,  Hon. 
Pred  Qrandy.  Hon.  Bill  Orant,  Hon.  Ken 
Oiay,  Hon.  Bill  Green.  Hon.  Steve  Ounder- 
aon.  Hon.  Ralph  Han.  Hon.  John  Paul  Ham- 
menefamMt.  Hon.  James  V.  Hansen,  Hon.  J. 
Dennis  Haatert,  Hon.  Jimmy  Hayes,  Hon. 
Charies  Hatcher,  Hon.  Paul  B.  Henry.  Hon. 
Wally  Herger,  Hon.  Domls  M.  Hertel.  Hon. 
John  Hflcr,  Hen.  Clyde  C.  Holloway,  Hon. 
Prank  Horton.  Hon.  James  J.  Howard.  Hon. 
Steny  Hoyer.  Hon.  Carroll  Hubbard,  Jr., 
Hon.  Jerry  Huckaby,  Hon.  WiDlam  Hughes. 
Hon.  Duncan  Hunter.  Hon.  Earl  Hutto,  Hon. 
Jamea  M.  Inhofe.  Hon.  James  M.  Jeffords. 
Hon.  Ed  Jenkbis.  Hon.  Nancy  Johnson.  Hon. 
Tim  Jtdmson.  Him.  Walter  B.  Jones.  Hon. 
Jamea  Jonts.  Hon.  Oeiald  D.  Kleczka.  Hon. 
Joe  Hotter.  Him.  Robert  J.  Lagomaisino, 
Hon.  H.  Martin  Lancaster,  Hon.  Delbert 
Latta.  Hon.  Jim  Leadb.  Hon.  Richard  H. 
T^hiwMi^  Him.  Norman  P.  Lent,  Hon.  Sander 
Levin.  Hon.  Jerry  Lewis.  Hon.  Tom  Lewis. 
Hon.  Jim  LIgfatfoot.  Him.  WQliam  O.  Lipin- 
sU.  Hon.  Robert  Livingston.  Hon.  Trent 
Lott.  Hon.  Dan  Lungren.  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Manton.  Hon.  Ron  Marlenee,  Hon.  Lynn 
Martin.  Hon.  Robert  Matsul.  Hon.  Joseph 
M.  McDade.  Hon.  Raymond  McOrath,  Hon. 
Stewart  B.  McKtamey.  Him.  Dan  Mica,  Hon. 
Oeorge  Miller.  Hon.  John  R.  Miller,  Hon. 
Norman  Mineta.  Hon.  Ouy  Molinari.  Hon. 
Sonny  Montgomery.  Hon.  Carlos  Moorhead. 
Hon.  Sid  Morrison.  Hon.  John  P.  Murtha, 
Hon.  Howard  C.  Nielaon,  Hon.  Bill  Nichols, 
Hon.  James  Oberstar,  Hon.  James  R.  Olin, 
Hon.  Solomon  P.  Ortiz,  and  Hon.  Michael  O. 
Oxley. 

Hon.  Ron  Packard.  Hon.  Leon  E.  Panetta. 
Hon.  Stan  Parris.  Hon.  Charies  Pashayan. 
Jr..  Hon.  Timothy  J.  Penny,  Hon.  Claude 
Pepper,  Hon.  Carl  C.  Perkins,  Hon.  Thomas 
E.  Petri.  Hon.  Owen  B.  Pldcett.  Hon.  James 
Quillen.  Hon.  Nick  Joe  Rahall.  Hon.  Arthur 
RaveneU  Jr.,  Hon.  Ralph  Regula,  Hon. 
Thomas  Ridge.  Hon.  Don  Rltter.  Hon. 
Tommy  P.  RoUnson.  Hon.  Robert  A.  Roe, 
Hon.  Buddy  Rocmer,  Hon.  Harold  Rogers, 
Hon.  Charles  Rose.  Hon.  J.  Roy  Rowland, 
Hon.  Martin  Olav  Sabo,  Hon.  Partricia  P. 
Saikl,  Hon.  Ous  Savage,  Hon.  Jim  Saxton, 
B^m.  Richard  T.  Schulze,  Hon.  Norman  D. 
Shumway,  Hon.  Gerry  Sikorski.  Hon.  Lamar 
S.  Smith.  Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Smith.  Hon. 
Deimy  Smith.  Hon.  Robert  P.  Smith  of 
Oregon.  Hon.  Gerald  B.  H.  Solomon,  Hon. 
John  M.  Spratt,  Jr.,  Hon.  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers.  Jr.,    Hon.    Charles   Stenholm,    Hon. 


Gerry  Btuddi.  Hon.  Bob  Stump.  Hon.  Don 
8iuniiqiM«t.  Hon.  Pof o  L  P.  Sunla,  Hon.  Mac 
Sweeney,  Hon.  Biike  Synar.  Hon.  Robin 
Tallon.  Hon.  Th«nas  Tauke,  Hon.  W.  J. 
(Bmy)  Tausln.  Hon.  Gene  Taylor,  Hon. 
Rt^ertj  Lindsay  Thomas.  Hon.  Edolphus 
TownsJ  Him.  Bob  Traxler,  Hon.  Pred  Upton. 
Hon.  T  ta  Valentine.  Hon.  Guy  Vender  Jagt. 
Him.  B  ruoe  Vento.  Hon.  Harold  L.  Volkmer, 
Hon.  E  irbara  Vucanovlch,  Hon.  Vin  Weber. 
Hon.  1  ed  Weiss.  Hon.  Curt  Weldon.  Hon. 
Jamie  L  Whitten.  Hon.  Pat  Williams,  Hon. 
Charlei  Wilsim.  Hon.  Robert  F.  Wise.  Jr.. 
Hon.  P  rank  Wolf.  Hon.  Howard  Wolpe.  Hon. 
Oeorgi  Wortley,  Hon.  Ronald  Wyden.  Hon. 
C.W.  'ijoung.  Jr.,  and  Hon.  Judd  Gregg. 

Mr.  yOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  224  of  my  colleagues  in 
of  l-kMJse  Concurrent  Resolution  106 
the  SOIh  anniversary  of 
Ducks  Unlimited.  As  an  originai  cosponsor  of 
this  reaokitkHi,  it  is  a  privilege  to  honor  an  or- 
ganization  wtiich  has  become  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  successful  private  wetiands  and 
vmterfawri  conservation  organizations  in  the 
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Toda^,  Ducks  Unlimited  [DU]  stands  as  the 
most  effective  protector  of  wetlands  for  wikt- 
life,  haiing  raised  nearly  $400  miHton  for  use 
in  the  'conservation  of  more  than  4  million 
acres  of  wetiands  habitat  and  the  constructton 
of  over  3,000  wetlands  projects.  IHowever,  no 
one  initviidual  can  be  singled  out  for  credit  for 
the  patt  acramplishments  of  DU.  Rather  the 
succeaa  of  the  organizatkxi  is  the  collective 
result  of  some  600,000  members,  volunteers, 
arxj  staff  who  have  generously  given  of  their 
lime,  energy,  and  financial  resources  to 
achiev#  outstandirtg  conservation  objectives.  I. 
along  tnth  many  Members  of  Congress,  am 
proud  ^  number  among  those  600,000-plus 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  wetiands  of  the  North 
American  Corrtinent  play  a  vital  role  in  mairv 
tainirig  ttie  environmental  quality  of  this 
Natk>n,i  However,  these  wetiands  are  shrinking 
at  the  giarming  rate  of  over  700,000  acres  per 
year.  To  help  conserve  dwindling  wetlands 
habitat,  governments  find  themselves  relying 
more  and  more  on  the  human  and  financial 
resources  of  private  conservation  organiza- 
tiorts.  I  is  organizations  lilie  Ducks  Unlimited 
wtik^h  ttave  answered  this  challenge  and  have 
worked  dUigently  for  the  past  50  years  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  wetiands  and  waterfowl 
habitatt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  distirtguished  col- 
leagueg  to  join  with  me  today  in  passing  this 
resolulon  saluting  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Ducks  Unlimited  and  I  look  forward  to  their 
contirwed  preserve  in  the  field  of  vraterfowl 
and  wetiands  conservatk>n. 

Mri  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Th«  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
theret  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genUenum  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tht  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lutloB.  as  follows: 

j  H.  CoH.  Res.  106 

Whereas  Ducks  Unlimited,  Incorporated. 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  pri- 
vate wetlands  and  waterfowl  conservation 
organizations  in  the  world,  having  raised 
nearly    $400,000,000    and    conserved    more 


than  4.000.0 
North  i 

Whereas  i^tlands  play  an  integral  role  in 
maintaining] the  quality  of  life  through  ma- 
terial ccmtrButions  to  our  national  econo- 
my, food  supply,  water  quality  and  supply, 
flood  contn$.  and  fish,  wildlife,  and  plant 
resources,  ahd  thus  to  the  health,  safety, 
recreation,  and  economic  well-being  of  all 
dtisens;       | 

Whereas  wetlands  constitute  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  land  area  of  North  Amer- 
ica, are  estiguted  to  have  l>een  reduced  by 
half  in  the  tontiguous  States,  and  conUnue 
to  disappear  at  the  rate  of  nearly  700,000 
acres  each; 

ivemment  alone  cannot  ade-, 
valuable  wetlands  without 
Ivmte  organizations; 
le  members,  volunteers,  and 
Unlimited  have  given  gener- 
'  time,  energy,  and  financial  re- 
sources to  achieve  outstanding  conservation 
objectives: 

Whereas  Qucks  Unlimited  has  established 
and  maintaiied  a  singleness  of  purpose  for 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  water- 
fowl habitats  that  is  a  standard  other  orga- 
nizations hwe  sought  to  achieve;  and 

Whereas  January  29,  1987,  was  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Diicks  Un- 
limited and  Its  pioneering  leadership  in  con- 
tinent-wide I  waterfowl  conservation  pro- 
grams: NowJ  therefore,  lie  it 

itesoloed  n  the  House  of  RepregentaUvet 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
recognizes  tftie  Importance  of  contributions 
by  public  in  ^rest  organizations  to  the  goals 
of  consenntion  and  congratulates  Ducks 
Unlimited. :  ncorporated.  for  its  50  years  of 
unprecedented  accomplishments  in  the  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  of  wetlands  water- 
fowl habiUl 

The     ciincurrent     resolution     was 
agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


the  table. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  MONTH 

Mr.  DYMALLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  58)  to  designate  the  month  of 
April  1981  as  "National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Month."  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Jomt  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemanfrom  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
object,  but  would  simply  like  to  inform 
the  Houst  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  jto  the  legislation  now  being 
considere 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objectipn,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Caiuomia  [Mr.  DtmaixtI.  the 
chairmannf  my  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speliker,  on  a  personal  note,  as  a 
member  Df  the  California  Senate.  I 


noao 
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had  the  privilege  of  authoring  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  which  was  signed  by  Gover- 
nor R«wan  into  law.  As  a  Member  of 
Congreea.  I  was  appointed  to  serve  on 
the  advisory  committee  for  a  period  of 
2  years. 

What  is  also  very  personal  is  the 
coauthors  of  this  measure,  in  fact, 
author  of  the  House  Resolution  247. 
Mr.  MiLLca  of  California.  His  father 
and  I  served  in  the  California  Senate 
during  the  time  when  this  measure 
was  being  debated  and  I  had  the  occa- 
sion to  have  before  my  subcommittee 
Vice  President  Mondale  to  testify  on 
this  measure. 

So  it  is  of  great  personal  interest  to 
me  that  we  are  going  to  observe  April 
as  National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month. 

Mr.  MILIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
247,  wtiich  I  introduced  along  with  my  col- 
league, Congresswoman  Nancy  Johnson. 
This  resotutmn  would  declare  April  1987 
"Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month."  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  this  legislation  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
March  20. 

Bringing  renewed  attentton  to  the  plight  of 
neglected  and  abused  children  is  the  first  step 
in  addressing  the  problem.  Highlighting  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  prevent  child  maltreatment 
called  for  by  the  resolution,  will  remirKJ  us  that 
we  need  not  tolerate  this  continuing  tragedy. 
-  The  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth 
and  FamHies,  which  I  chair,  recently  conduct- 
ed a  natk)mvkle  survey  to  assess  the  extent 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect  and  to  see  how 
States  are  responding  to  this  problem.  Our 
report,  "Abused  Children  in  America:  Victims 
of  Official  Neglect,"  found  that 

Nearly  1 .9  million  children  were  reported  as 
victims  of  abuse  and/or  neglect  in  1985— a  55 
percent  increase  since  1961. 

In  my  own  community.  Contra  Costa 
County,  there  were  twice  as  many  child  abuse 
reports  in  1985  as  there  were  in  1981. 

Reports  of  child  sexual  abuse  jumped  an 
alarming  80  percent  between  1983  and  1965. 

StitI,  in  1985,  child  neglect  continued  to 
comprise  more  ttum  hall  of  all  reports. 

Despite  tt>ese  dramatic  increases,  States  re- 
ported that  resources  to  investigate,  prevent 
and  treat  abused  children  and  their  families 
fell  far  short  of  the  need.  However,  they  of- 
fered new  evidefKe  of  programs  which  suc- 
cessfully prevent  abuse,  reduce  recidivism, 
strengthen  families,  and  avert  costly  place- 
ment of  children  out  of  their  homes.  These 
programs  inchxte  recently  established  chil- 
dren's trust  funds,  parent  education,  pre-  and 
peri-natal  services  to  high  risk  pregnant 
women  and  teenagers  and  their  infants,  res- 
pite care,  crisis  nurseries  and  early  screening 
for  devetopmental  disabilities,  to  name  a  few.  I 
am  encouraged  by  these  efforts,  wtiich  have 
not  only  saved  lives  and  reduced  harm  to  chil- 
dren, but  have  saved  publk:  money,  as  vrail. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  not  reaching  the  ma- 
jority of  maltreated  chHdran  or  chiklen  at  risk 
of  abuse. 

I  am  equally  inspired  by  the  outstanding 
work  of  organizatnns  like  tiie  National  Com- 


mittee for  the  Prevention  of  ChiM  Abuse,  the 
C.  Henry  Kempe  Center,  and  ttte  ChiM  Abuse 
Preventnn  Council  of  Contra  Costa  County  to 
elevate  awareness  about  chiM  abuse  and  to 
expand  preventnn  and  early  intervention  ini- 
tiatives. 

Sadhr,  the  psychotogical  scars  of  chid 
abuse  and  neglect  remain  long  after  any  phys- 
ical injuries  have  healed  or  any  emotnnal 
t>adgeiing  has  ceased.  If  we  are  to  spare  our 
chiMren  from  this  anguish,  we  must  continue 
to  raise  public  awareness  and  concern  ttiat 
child  abuse  is  a  serious  problem,  but  one  that 
is  preventable.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  House  Joint  ResokJtion  247 
so  that  we  get  this  important  message  out  to 
famiies,  policymakers,  and  treatment  provid- 
ers, alike. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  ConnectKut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  rise  to  introduce  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  Select  Committee 
on  Children,  Youth  and  Families,  Chairman 
George  Miller,  a  resolution  designating  April 
1987  as  "NatkMial  Chikj  Abuse  Prevention 
Month."  With  this  action  we  hope  to  demon- 
strate the  resolve  and  the  commitment  of 
Congress  to  support  programs  and  polkaes 
ttiat  solve  the  problenis  leading  to  chiM 
abuse,  and  to  shine  a  much  needed  public 
spotlight  on  this  tragedy. 

The  need  for  such  pubKc  recognitkm  is  sup- 
ported t>y  the  grim,  tenacious  statistKS.  More 
than  1  million  cases  of  chiki  abuse,  whether 
through  violence,  neglect  or  sexual  abuse,  in 
homes  or  foster  homes,  were  reported  in  ttie 
last  year,  up  by  more  than  40  percent  since 
1961.  An  estimated  5,000  of  these  cases  are 
fatal.  We  have  an  epidemic  as  serkxjs  as  any 
recognized  and  acted  upon  t>y  Congress. 

RecognitkKi  of  this  prot>lem  is  Important  for 
another  reason.  Experts  say  ttiat  three  out  of 
four  incMents  of  abuse  go  unreported  The 
stigma  felt  by  a  chikJ  abused,  the  reluctance 
of  people  to  meddle  in  another's  family  tnisi- 
ness,  the  lack  of  informatxyi  as  to  where  a 
chikl  or  parent  can  tum — these  and  other 
problems  ctoak  this  epidemic  in  a  shroud  of 
secrecy  and  prevent  its  treatment 

One  chiki  atxised  is  one  too  many;  these 
numbers  suggest  that  a  tragically  large  per- 
centage of  Amenca's  63  miHkxi  children 
suffer,  and  will  suffer  throughout  their  lives. 
While  poverty  has  t>een  a  partner  to  chlM 
abuse,  it  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  any 
partcular  socxseconomk:  class  or  geographc 
regton.  ChiMren  are  at  risk  in  our  suburtM,  bor- 
oughs, city  neighborhoods,  and  rural  house- 
hoMs  alike. 

We  must  take  more  action  to  prevent  this 
suffering.  ChiMren  and  parents  cauglit  in  this 
pattern  of  strife  are  crying  out  for  help;  poised 
to  provide  it  are  the  dedicated  indivMuals  and 
or^nizatnns  such  as  ChiM  Help  USA,  Par- 
ents Anonymous,  the  Natkxial  Committee  for 
the  Preventkxi  of  ChiM  Abuse,  the  Amerwan 
Humane  Assoctatxxi,  and  other  members  of 
the  Natnnal  ChiM  Abuse  Coalition.  Congress 
must  too,  be  poised  to  help  by  provking  ttie 
resources  tltat  keep  these  organizatkxw  doing 
their  good  work. 

By  designating  April  1967  as  NatMnal  ChiM 
Abuse  Preventnn  IMtonth,  we  send  a  message 
of  hope  and  help  forthcoming  to  the  abused, 
the  abuser,  and  to  Americans  wtio  took  to  the 
next  generation  with  great  expectatioa 


Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reaervatlon  of  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  f ran  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

SJ.  Rks.  58 

Whereas  the  incidence  and  prevalence  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  have  reached  alarm- 
ing proportions  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  an  estimated  four  million  chil- 
dren become  victims  of  child  abuse  in  the 
Nation  each  year. 

Whereas  an  estimated  five  thousand  of 
these  children  die  as  a  result  of  such  abuse 
each  year. 

Whereas  the  Nation  faces  a  continuing 
need  to  support  innovative  programs  to  pre- 
vent child  abuse  and  assist  parents  and 
family  members  in  which  child  abuse 
occurs; 

Whereas  Congress  has  expressed  its  com- 
mitment to  seeking  and  applying  solutions 
to  this  problem  by  enacting  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of  1974; 

Whereas  many  dedicated  Individuals  and 
private  organizations,  including  Child  Help 
U.S.A.,  Parents  Anonymous,  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Child 
Abuse,  the  American  Humane  Association, 
and  other  memlwrs  of  the  National  Child 
Abuse  Coalition,  are  working  to  counter  the 
ravages  of  abuse  and  neglect  and  to  help 
child  abusers  break  this  destructive  pattern 
of  behavior. 

Whereas  the  average  cost  for  a  public  wel- 
fare agency  to  serve  a  family  through  a 
child  abuse  program  Is  twenty  times  greater 
than  self-help  programs  administered  by 
private  organizations; 

Whereas  organizations  such  as  Parmts 
Anonymous,  and  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Coalition,  are  expediting 
efforts  to  prevent  child  abuse  in  the  next 
generation  through  special  programs  for 
abused  children;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  upon  the  protdem  of 
child  abuse:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of  Rep- 
reientativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congre**  auembled.  That  the  month  of 
April  1987,  is  designated  as  "NaUonal  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  BConth",  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  tssue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  all  Government 
agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  otMerve  such  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


JUST  SAY  NO  TO  DRUGS  WEEK 

Mr.  DYMALLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  108) 
designating  May  17,  1987,  through 
May  23.  1987.  as  "Just  Say  No  to 
Drugs  Week",  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  In  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ib 
there  otajeetkm  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

lira.  M ORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
■erving  the  rl^t  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  but  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation  now  being 
consldoed. 

BCr.  %>eaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objection  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Htttto],  who  is  a 
chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 108.  designating  May  17  through 
May  23.  1987,  as  "Just  Say  No  to 
Drugs  Week." 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
wcHnan  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  %>eaker,  as  the  prime  sponsor,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 108,  a  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  May  17, 1987.  as  "Just  Say  No 
to  Drugs  Week." 

la  1984  over  7,000  Americans  died 
from  drug  overdoses.  Over  the  last 
year,  the  use  of  drugs  by  our  Nation's 
youth  has  become  an  increasingly  im- 
portant and  often  tragic  issue.  The 
loss  of  sports  stars  Don  Rogers  and 
Len  Bias  has  added  a  spark  to  this 
Issue  and  has  alerted  many  to  the  real 
dangers  of  even  casual  drug  use. 
Recent  episodes  of  such  television 
shows  as  "Growing  Pains"  and 
"Cagney  and  Laoey"  have  been  monu- 
mental, highlighting  on  child  charac- 
ters facing  up  to  peer  pressure  and 
saying  NO  to  drugs.  Because  of  greater 
emphasis  on  how  peer  pressure  con- 
tributes to  the  drug  abiise  problem. 
"Just  Say  No"  dubs  have  been  found- 
ed in  schools  across  America.  This  im- 
portant resolution  recognizes  this  Na- 
tion's young  people  who  are  publicly 
fighting  drug  abuse  by  sajring  no  to 
drugs  and  are  thereby  contributing  to 
a  monumental  goal,  the  end  of  drug 
abuse  in  America.  Please  help  us  to 
continue  to  build  on  this  antidrug  mo- 
mentum and  vote  in  favor  of  "Just  Say 
No  to  Drugs  Week." 

D  1520 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  reservation  of  objection.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

GlUCAIT]. 

Mr.  OHiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
qjonsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  108, 
designating  May  17-23,  1987,  as  "Just 
Sajr  No  to  Drugs  Week."  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dtmally]  and 
the  ranldng  minority  member,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
MoRKLLAl  for  leadership  in  helping  to 
bring  this  resolution  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  its  consideration  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  HuTTO]  for  his  sponsorship  of 
this  resolution. 


As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
our  House  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotic^ Abuse  and  Control.  I  want  to 
assure  my  colleagues  that  designating 
this  iwek  to  sirring  "NO"  to  drugs  can 
be  inatxumental  in  helping  to  raise  the 
consc^usness  of  the  public  and  par- 
ticulat'ly  our  young  people  to  the  dan- 
gers iof  drug  abuse.  Unfortimately, 
drug  Itrafficking  and  drug  abuse  can 
not  be  limited  to  Just  1  week,  but  com- 
battiiig  this  deadly  menace  is  a  full- 
time,  365  days  a  year  effort  that  wiU 
not  g#  away  today  or  tomorrow,  but  is 
a  nev^r-ending  battle  in  protecting  our 
Nation's  most  precious  resource,  our 
sroutli 

If  il/t  are  truly  serious  about  waging 
war  igainst  the  drug  traffickers  and 
against  drug  abuse,  then  we,  as  legisla- 
tors, must  do  more  than  designate  a 
particular  week  to  this  battle.  We 
must  provide  oiur  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  with  the  resoiirces, 
personnel,  equipment,  and  fimds  to  ef- 
fectively prevent  and  control  drug 
abus^  and  citizens  must  become  more 
awar^  of  the  dangers  of  heroin,  co- 
caine; marijuana,  and  other  deadly 
substances.  Effective  nationwide  drug 
law  Enforcement,  prevention,  educa- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
prognuns  are  urgently  needed. 

Mr.iSpeaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
108  ii  an  important  vehicle  for  pro- 
motiqg  drug  awareness  for  our  citi- 
zens. Accordingly,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  fully  support  this  resolu- 
tion. I 

Mra.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 

[Mr.  |)YlfAU.T]. 

Mr.  DYMALLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 108  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning |day  17  as  "Just  Say  No  to  Drugs 
Weel 


Benre  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  waint 
to  c(^unend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]  for  his  work  in 
this  field.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  this  Idndly  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  he  is  uncompro- 
mising in  his  fight  against  the  use  of 
drug^  against  the  distribution,  sale, 
and  t^ficldng  of  drugs  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  It  matters  not  what 
coimtry  or  what  Representative,  who- 
ever that  person  Is,  once  the  gentle- 
man jfrom  New  York  deals  with  this 
problem  he  is  relentless  in  his  pursuit 
of  justice,  so  wherever  he  goes  his 
name  precedes  him  in  this  fight 
against  drug  abuse.  I  want  to  take  this 
opp<Htunity  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man lor  his  work.  Consistently  in  the 
last  6  years  that  I  have  known  him  he 
has  been  fighting  this  problem  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 


Drug  AbtAe  and  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

My  daughter,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Compton  School  Board,  has  a 
slogan,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  GnitAH],  it  Is 
called  ENp,  "Education,  Not  Drugs." 

So  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  her  for 
her  small  effort  in  this  fight  against 
the  use  of  .drugs  in  her  school  district. 

Mr.  Speuer,  over  the  past  several 
years,  this  Nation  has  finally  come  to 
grips  with  the  fact  that  we  have  a  dev- 
astating drug  problem  among  youth 
and  adxilta  alike. 

Recogniiion  of  the  problem  is,  of 
course,  thie  first  step  toward  helping 
those  whd  find  themselves  caught  up 
in  the  drug  scene. 

While  others  can  speak  more  Imowl- 
edgeably  on  the  problem  than  I  can,  I 
do  want  to  reiterate  my  strong  belief 
that  we  must  make  a  special  effort  to 
help  young  people  who  use  drugs. 

Last  ye4r,  when  Congress  was  con- 
sidering comprehensive  antidrug  legis- 
lation, I  feitroduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  programs  in  our  schools  to  combat 
the  drug  problem  among  our  youth. 

Young  people  turn  to  drugs  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons:  Peer  pressure;  as  an 
escape  fr^m  difficulties  at  home  and 
at  school;  to  simply  pass  the  time 
away. 

Our  children  do  not  need  our  con- 
demnation, they  need  our  support  and 
understamling.  Yoiuig  people  who  feel 
good  about  themselves,  who  are  able 
to  set  goi|ls  for  the  future,  who  have 
access  to  recreational  and  after-school 
activities, '  and  who  can  share  their 
feelings  \rith  an  adult  who  will  not 
Judge  thetn,  will  not  need  to  turn  to 
drugs.       [ 

We  need  to  help  our  youth  redirect 
their  enorgies  toward  positive,  fun. 
and  meaningful  activities. 

Our  chl  dren  are  our  future,  and  we 
must  mal  e  the  effort  now  to  ensure 
that  thes  will  move  into  adulthood 
free  froii  the  devastating  conse- 
quences o '  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maryland  for  yielding  to  me 
to  make  these  observations. 

Mrs.  mORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  echo  the  words  of  com- 
mendation by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcomm^tee  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Oilman].  I  do  appreci- 
ate the  work  the  gentleman  has  done. 

I  like  Oiat  acronym  "END."  I  am 
going  to  ine  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  re- 
solve, urgency,  and  commitment  that  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 108!  designating  May  17.  1987. 
through  May  23, 1987,  as  "Just  Say  No 
to  Drugs  Week." 

We  as  a  nation  have  been  plagued 
with  an  lofestation  commonly  known 
as  drug    ibuse.  This  malady  has  no 


generation  gvp  as  it  affects  all  who 
choose  to  participate  in  its  horrors. 

The  simplest  remedy  is  Just  to  say 
no  to  drugs. 

This  resolution.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to 
recognize  the  efforts  of  youth  in  our 
country  who  fight  the  ravages  of 
drugs  and  encourage  them  to  say  "no" 
to  any  participation  in  drug  activities. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  I  have 
taken  a  firm  stand  in  my  State  of 
BCaryland.  introducing  legislation  ban- 
ning the  sale  of  drug  paraphernalia, 
raising  the  drinking  age,  implementing 
driver  improvement  and  alcohol  edu- 
cation programs. 

However,  no  amount  of  legislation 
will  replace  a  positive  act  of  drug  re- 
fusal by  the  youth  of  our  Nation,  our 
most  precious  resource. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  are  concerned 
about  our  Nation's  tomorrow  and  the 
people  who  will  lead  it.  I  think  we 
want  healthy,  intelligent  leaders  and 
citizens. 

To  date  we  have  over  225  cosponsors 
to  this  resolution— it  shows  our  com- 
mitment to  oiu"  youth.  I  would  encour- 
age you  all  to  Join  me  In  supporting 
this  resolution.  "Just  Say  No  to 
Drugs." 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  108.  This  resolution 
would  designate  the  week  of  May  17  through 
May  23,  1987,  as  "Just  Say  No  to  Dmgs 
Week."  I  am  pleased  to  t)e  a  cosponsor  of 
this  resolution. 

Drug  use  by  our  Nation's  youth  continues  at 
critically  high  levels.  The  1986  survey  of  high 
school  seniors,  sponsored  by  the  Natkxial  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse  [NIDA]  and  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Midiigan,  continues  to  in- 
dk»te  Vnax  more  than  60  percent  of  high 
school  seniors  have  tried  an  illicit  drug. 

Psrticularly  disturbing  among  the  findings  in 
recent  years  is  the  record  high  use  of  cocaine. 
This  is  also  a  problem  among  college  stu- 
dents. 

In  some  communities  drug  use  among  ado- 
lescents is  almost  universal.  I  am  afrakl  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  a  significant  propor- 
tk>n  of  our  present  generatk>n  of  adolescents 
to  drug  use. 

As  8  result  of  ttie  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1986,  we  are  providing  additional  assistance 
for  drug  at>use  education  and  prevention.  I 
strongly  support  these  efforts. 

House  Joint  ResohJtion  108  provides  us 
with  a  means  to  raise  community  awareness 
nationwide — quk:kly  and  expeditiously.  It  pro- 
vides a  vehicle  around  which  community  anti- 
drug education  and  prevention  activities  can 
be  organized.  It  underscores  the  priority  that 
must  be  given  to  antidrug  education  and  pre- 
vention, if  we  are  to  confront  this  problem  ef- 
fectively. 

These  efforts  must  only  be  a  beginning.  But 
most  importantly  ttrare  will  be  a  beginning. 

Therefore,  I  wouW  urge  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  lend  their  support  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  ihe  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H  J.  Res.  108 

Whereas  America's  youth  are  our  Nation's 
most  predous  resource: 

Whereas  young  people  are  contributins  to 
drug  abuse  prevention  by  starting  "Just  Say 
No"  clubs  and  saying  "no"  to  drugs; 

Whereas  America's  youth  should  ht  recog- 
nized and  encouraged  for  their  efforts  in 
the  flcht  acalnst  drus  abuse:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  SeruUe  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
Tttentatives  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Conffret*  atsembled.  That  in  recognition 
of  this  Nation's  young  people  to  publicly 
fight  drug  abuse  by  just  saying  "no"  to 
drugs  and  thereby  contributing  to  the  end 
of  drug  abuse  In  America,  the  President  is 
directed  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  May  17,  1087.  through  BCay  23. 
1987.  as  "Just  Say  No  to  Drugs  Week",  and 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  this  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
varioiis  Joint  resolutions  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  HON. 
CLAUDE  PEPPER,  MElifBER  OF 
CONGRESS 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  Hon.  Claude  Pei>fer: 
House  op  Reprssentattves, 
Waihington,  DC.  AprU  9.  1987. 
Hon.  Jm  Wright, 
Speaker,  H-204  Capitol,  Wathinoton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  Rule  IXSO)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  my  district 
office  has  l>een  served  with  a  subpoena 
duces  tecum  issued  by  the  Circuit  Court  In 
and  for  Dade  County,  Florida.  After  consul- 
Ution  with  the  General  Counsel  to  the 
Clerk.  I  will  notify  you  of  my  determina- 
tions as  required  by  the  House  Rule. 
Sincerely, 

Claitde  Pepper 
Member  of  Conffreu. 

n  1530 

GEN.  PAT  WILSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
GOMBtT]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 

kwt  one  of  its  favodts  aons  M«ch  15 
when  retired  LL  Gan.  W.P.  (PaQ  Wlaon  dtod 
at  his  home  in  Tupelo,  MS.  He  was  one  of  our 
State's  most  outstanding  leaders,  not  only  as 
a  soMier,  but  as  an  ■««^i/>«rtof 
figure.  I  want  to  share  with  my 
copy  of  his  obituary,  which  appewed  in  the 
Northeast  Mississippi  Daiiy  Journal.  In  addh 
twn.  I  am  submitting  a  oopy  of  a  column,  writ- 
ten about  General  WMson  by  Mississippi  syndi- 
cated columnist  Bil  Minor. 

[From  the  Northeast  Mlsslasippl  Dally 
Journal.  Mar.  17, 1087] 

Obitdart 

Retired  Lt  Oen.  WUUam  Patrick  "Pat" 
Wilson,  90.  died  Sunday  night  at  Ills  Ixxne 
In  Tupelo. 

Services  for  the  Tupelo  native— a  decorat- 
ed hero  of  two  world  wars,  longtime  chief  of 
Mississippi  National  Guard,  prominent  edu- 
cator and  outstanding  sports  figure— will  Iw 
held  at  2  p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Funeral 
Chapel  of  W.E.  Pegues. 

The  Rev.  Banks  Hardy  wUl  officiate,  as- 
sisted by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morton  MrMni^n 
Burial  wUl  be  in  Tupelo  Memorial  Park  with 
full  military  honors. 

Wilson  retired  in  1964  after  serving  as  ad- 
jutant general  of  the  Bflssissippl  National 
Guard  for  17  years.  The  Decatur  Armory 
was  named  for  Wilson,  as  was  the  National 
Guard  Armory  Army  Aviation  Support  Fa- 
cility In  Tupelo. 

He  attended  Auburn  University  and  grad- 
uated from  Mississippi  A&M  CoUege  (now 
Mississippi  SUte  University),  where  he  stud- 
ied math  and  science.  WhUe  at  SUte.  he  was 
president  of  the  student  l>ody.  and  a  class- 
mate of  Sen.  John  Stennls. 

WUson  served  with  distinction  In  the  VS. 
Army  in  World  War  I  and  In  World  War  IL 

Among  a  long  list  of  decorations  and 
awards  received  during  his  lifetime  were  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  Bronxe  Star  Medal,  Purple 
Heart,  American  Defense  Service  Medal,  the 
European-African-Middle  Eastern  Cam- 
paign Medal  with  5  Battle  Stars,  the  Crown 
of  Italy,  the  Alabama  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  Mississippi  MagnoUa  Medal,  the 
Mississippi  Emergency  Service  Medal  with  5 
Bronze  BCagnoUas.  and  the  National  Guard 
Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

He  was  a  meml>er  of  the  Mississippi 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame  and  the  MSU  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Wilson  served  as  a  teacher  and  coach  at 
Tupelo  High  School  and  at  Tupelo  Military 
Institute.  He  was  athletic  director,  head 
foott>all  coach,  and  dean  of  men  at  East 
Central  Junior  CoUege  In  Decatur. 

Upon  his  retirement  In  19M.  WQson  re- 
ceived tribute  from  many  sources.  Among 
them  were  resolutions  from  the  Mississippi 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Mississip- 
pi Senate,  citing  his  "many  distinguished 
services  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi"  and  his  "outstanding 
leadership  as  a  man,  as  a  dtlsen  and  as  a 
soldier." 

He  was  a  meml>er  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Tupelo.  He  was  a  Mason  and  a 
life  member  of  the  Tupelo  York  Rite  Ma- 
sonic Bodies. 

Survivors  are  his  wife.  Annie  Stark 
Wilson,  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorial  donations 
may  )>e  made  to  a  favorite  charity. 
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[Vtam  tbe  NtetbeMt  MlMliitppt  DsOy 

Jounial.  Mareb  M.  1M7] 

qf^M  WnMNi  Always  Btooa  foa  Dorr. 

HOIK» 

<By  BfQ  Ifinor) 
Tou  can  banOy  expect  many  preamt  gen- 
entkm  Iftetaaippiana  to  know  much  about, 
or  to  bave  even  beard  of  Oen.  Pat  ¥niaon. 
vbo  waa  laid  to  rest  last  week  in  Tupelo,  at 
ace  to. 

They  may  bave  read  the  beadUnes  that 
aid  Oennal  Wllaon  had  been  atate  adju- 
tant lenenU  many  yean,  decorated  in  two 
worid  wan  and  a  kmc  ttane  iporU  figure. 

But  tben'a  loU  more  to  tell  about  Pat 
WOaoo.  a  huge  bear  of  a  man  who  was  one 
of  the  few  larger-than-Ufe  figures  I  have 
known  in  four  decades  of  covering  this  state. 
Tat  all  of  bia  ate  and  tough  appearance. 
Pat  WOaon  was  really  gentle  as  a  pussycat. 
That  la,  ezo9t  when  anyone  or  anything 
tnd  on  bla  sense  of  duty,  or  the  interests  of 
the  MlffT*--*rr'  National  Guard.  Nor  did  be 
accept  any  excuses  if  an  order  he  gave  was 
not  carried  out. 

TO  understand  what  Pat  Wllaon  meant  in 
the  history  of  the  sUte,  you  have  to  place 
him  in  the  context  of  the  times  he  served  as 
MIsBiaaippl's  adjutant  general— from  the 
Iste  1940b  unta  1964. 

These  were  years  when  Mississippi  went 
tbroui^  the  travaU  of  an  unoiforceable 
probibttlcm  Uw.  racial  strife  and  poUtlcal  in- 
fighting—all  three  of  which  spilled  over  into 
Oen.  WOaon's  territory. 

When  a  govemw  was  trying  to  make  a 
show  that  he  was  trying  to  keep  the  iUegal 
traffic  tran  getting  totally  out  of  hand,  he 
would  ordCT  the  National  Ouard  to  seize  and 
-i»i»«K  boose,  usually  in  some  "dry"  area  of 
the  state,  seldom  in  the  areas  where  it  was 
sold  openly  with  public  approvaL 

If  there  was  any  gambling  operation 
mixed  in.  axe-wielding  guardsmen  cleaned 
out  everything  in  sight. 

Oov.  Hugh  White  in  the  mld-508  made  the 
noblest  attempt  to  make  the  "noble  experi- 
ment" of  prohlbitkm  work,  ordering  the 
Ouard  on  niunerous  unsnnounced  raids  on 
bootleggera  and  gamblers.  Always,  Omeral 
WOaon  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  peraonally 
lead  the  raid. 

Wilson  didn't  lielieve  in  carrying  out  raids 
without  the  press  being  represented.  He 
chose  only  a  very  few  reporters  to  take 
along.  The  late  Kenneth  Toler.  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal  correspondent,  and  I,  the 
Ttmes-Plcayune  correspondent,  usually  were 
tnrited  to  go  along. 

Word  came  to  us  in  a  Deep  Throat  call 
from  the  general  to  rendezvous  with  him  at 
some  highway  intersection  at,  say  6  a.m.,  on 
the  followtaig  day  and  that's  all.  We  knew 
there'd  be  a  raid,  but  we  never  knew  exactly 
where. 

At  rendezvous  point,  the  general  would 
tell  us  to  park  our  car.  and  transfer  into  an 
unmarked  National  Guard  car.  We  would 
ride  through  the  back  roads  unta  we  were 
thoroughly  dlsortented.  Eventually  we  got 
to  the  scene  as  carloads  of  guardsmen 
swarmed  into  the  suspected  leggen  Joint. 

When  the  hooch  was  found,  the  smashing 
would  start,  '"■M«y  strong  men  cry  as  the 
amber  colored  alcohol  flowed  into  the 
gutter.  The  strict  Wilson  rule  was  no  one 
went  away  with  any  samples,  and  a  violation 
thereof  brought  strong  punishment. 

There  were  Usarre  episodes  at  times  on 
these  ralda.  Such  as  the  time  when  Wilson 
ralden  went  to  a  rather  elaborate  piney 
woods  club  at  PearlingUm  in  rural  Hancock 
County  that  was  patroniwd  by  gamblen 
brought  in  by  the  busload  from  New  Or- 


ttem  guardsmen  found  in  the 

„  was  a  submachlnegun. 

.  tim*  later,  a  big  car  pulled  up  in  a 

dust  at  the  front  of  the  club.  A  big. 

Jumped  out.  identified  himself  as 

and  donanded  to  know  what  the 

doing  there.  Besides  that,  he 

the  submachlnegun  was  his  and  be 

_  _, to  one  of  his  rifle-toting  guards- 
men. Wilson  said.  "If  he  tries  to  take  the 
gun.  «ioot  him."  With  that,  the  constable 
hlgh-tt^ed  it  out  of  the  place  and  drove  off. 
WIUdo  brooked  no  poUUcal  interference 
in  nisfaing  the  National  Guard,  and  three  of 
the  fdurgovemora  under  whom  he  served 
kept  lands  off.  But  Ross  Bamett,  the  last 
of  Wilson's  four  oommanden-in-chief ,  kept 
trying  to  dabble  in  the  Guard. 

Oncfc  he  called  Wilson  over  to  the  man- 
sion uid  ordered  him  to  remain  untO  he 
signeda  promotion  of  a  high-ranking  officer 
whom  Wilson  did  not  think  was  qualified. 
The  tpugh-minded  adjutant  general  Just  sat 
thereTat  the  mansion  all  day,  refusing  to 
sign.  [Finally,  Barnett  gave  up  and  sent 
Wilsoli  on  home. 

Th^  historic  "freedom  rides"  of  black  clvU 
rights  leaders  through  southern  capitals  in 
1961^umed  violent  when  the  buses  reached 
Montgomery,  Ala,  as  Alabama  officers  stood 
by  and  allowed  the  riders  to  be  beaten.  Jack- 
son wCks  the  next  stop.  Reluctantly,  Bamett 
was  persiuuled  to  use  the  National  Ouard  to 
escort^  the  buses  from  the  Alabama  state 
line  t0  Jackson. 

General  Wilson  made  it  clear  to  Bamett 
that  he  would  let  no  harm  come  to  the 
riders  while  they  were  under  his  protection, 
but  he  would  not  order  gviardsmen  to  en- 
force state  segregation  laws.  When  the 
riden  came  through  Mississippi  unharmed. 
Bamttt  won  praise  from  President  Kenne- 
dy. 

Again,  during  the  September  1962  crisis 
over  Bamett's  defiance  of  federal  court 
ordem  to  admit  black  student  James  Mere- 
dith to  Ole  Miss.  Wilson  was  caught  in  a 
croofire  between  the  governor  and  Presi- 
dentKennedy. 

Fearing  that  Bamett  might  try  to  use  the 

Mia$sippi    National    Guard    as    his    own 

"amv"  as  Orval  Faubus  had  done  in  Little 

RoclE  in  the  1957  Arkansas  desegregation 

Kennedy  federalized  the  Mississippi 

on  September  29.  Ten  hours  later,  on 

the  30th,  the  riot  broke  out  on  the 

J campus  after  Meredith  arrived 

withian  escort  of  federal  marshalls.  By  10:30 
pjn.  Mississippi  guardsmen  were  on  the 
camyus.  taking  the  bricks,  rocks  and  abuse 
alon^de  the  marshalls. 

Tttere  is  a  great  line  in  Walter  Lord's 
book.  "The  Past  That  Would  Not  Die" 
whl<^  re-created  the  dramatic  story  of  the 
riot:: 

"itie  rioters  who  supposed  the  National 
Guard  would  come  over  to  their  side— and 
some  really  thought  so— were  quite  mistak- 
en." 

The  Bdlssissippi  Guard  did  theta-  duty.  Just 
as  P^t  Wilson  Imew  they  would. 
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effective  upon  passaQe. 


IMlliEMENTATION  OP         THE 

fllEEDOM     OF     INFORMATION 

RiSFORM  ACT 

llie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemui  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ehoush] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Of.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  the 
CoqBress  enacted  the  Freedom  of  Information 


The  re- 
maining proMiions  relating  to  fees  and  fee 
waivera  berime  effective  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

There  have  been  several  recent  develop- 
ments with  respect  to  the  implementation  of 
the  fee  aip  fee  waiver  provisions  of  the 
amended  FOlA  that  I  wouM  like  to  dtocuss 
today.  The  first  is  the  issuance  by  the  Office 
of  Managenient  and  Budget  of  a  uniform  FOIA 
fees  schedMie  and  guidelines.  These  guide- 
lines can  b«  found  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
March  27,  lB87.  beginning  on  page  10012. 

The  Freddom  of  Information  Reform  Act 
marks  the  first  time  that  OMB  was  given  a 
formal  role  under  the  FOIA.  OMB  was  re- 
quired to  promulgate  guidelines  providtoig  for  a 
uniform  schedule  of  fees  for  all  agencies. 
Agencies  are  specifically  required  to  issue 
regulations  that  conform  to  the  OMB  guide- 
lines. One  of  the  major  reasons  why  OMB 
was  assignad  this  task  was  because  of  gener- 
al dissatistection  in  ttie  Congress  with  the 
guidance  that  the  Justice  Department  has 
issued  in  recent  years. 

I  believe  |mat  OMB  approached  its  responsi- 
bilities un(|er  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Reform  Ac(  in  good  faith.  In  drafting  its  guid- 
ance. OMB  considered  the  language  of  the 
law,  the  legislative  history,  and  the  congres- 
sional intein.  r4evertheless,  I  have  a  number 
of  major  disagreements  with  the  results. 

My  most  serious  problem  with  the  OMB 
guidelines  Is  that  they  may  well  overstep  the 
authority  granted  to  OMB.  The  law  very  care- 
fully limited  OMB's  role  to  providing  a  unifomi 
schedule  of  fees.  The  law  dstinguishes  be- 
tween this  schedule  and  other  procedures  and 
guidelines  that  are  required  under  the  FOIA. 
OMB's  findl  guidelines  appear  to  include  some 
guidance  qn  matters  that  are  not  strictly  relat- 
ed to  a  urlhxm  schedule  of  fees.  As  a  result, 
these  porjons  of  the  OMB  guklelines  are  not 
binding  on  agencies. 

The  most  significant  area  wtiere  the  guide- 
lines overstep  the  statutory  line  is  In  the  defi- 
nitions. Congress  specifically  declined  to  pro- 
vide spedfic  definitions  for  terms  such  as 
"news  media"  and  "commercial  use."  These 
are  admittedly  difficult  concepts,  and  the 
intent  wa4  to  altow  each  agency  to  make  a 
case-by-c^  determination.  OMB's  role  was 
limited  to  the  promulgation  of  a  uniform 
schedule  pf  fees  and  not  to  telling  agencies 
how  to  interpret  the  substantive  parts  of  tfie 
law.  Th«ie  definitional  detenninatkxw  were 
left  to  the  {agencies. 

OMB's  definitkxi  of  "commercial  use"  pro- 
vklesagMd  example  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  guidfines.  OMB  defines  'commercial 
use"  as  referring  to  a  request  from  a  person 
"who  seeM  infonTtatk)n  for  a  use  or  purpose 
that  furthers  tt>e  commercial,  trade,  or  profit 
interests  ^  the  requester." 

The  deer  congresswnal  intent  supports  only 
the  use  M  a  profibnaking  standard  to  deter- 
mining waether  a  use  can  be  treated  as  com- 
mercial ufKier  the  FOIA.  The  words  proposed 
by  OMB^-commercial,  trade,  or  profit  inter- 
ests—are new,  overly  broad,  unclear,  and  un- 


helpful. 


Similarly  troubing  is  the  definition  of  "news" 
that  was  included  as  part  of  OMB's  definitton 
of  "news  madta."  OMB  considers  news  to  be 
"information  thai  is  about  current  events  or 
that  would  be  of  current  interest  to  ttte 
pubSc."  There  are  several  prot)lems  here. 

First.  OMB's  definition  of  news  is  broad, 
vague,  and  useless.  How  could  an  agency  de- 
termine ttMt  an  item  of  information  that  a  re- 
porter wants  to  Include  in  a  news  story  woukJ 
not  be  of  current  interest  to  the  public?  Any 
piece  of  information  that  an  agency  doesn't 
want  lo  release  is  of  interest  to  the  public 
simply  by  virtue  of  the  agency's  attempt  to  re- 
strict access. 

SecorxJ,  Congress  specifically  rewrote  part 
of  ttie  FOIA  to  remove  any  implication  ttiat 
agencies  were  to  make  determinatnns  about 
wttat  is  news.  Agencies  respondmg  to  FOIA 
requests  from  reporters  are  not  supposed  to 
make  editorial  judgments  atxxtt  news  value. 
OMB's  definitfon  appears  to  invite  agencies  to 
make  tt>ese  editorial  judgments.  I  hope  that 
agencies  resist  this  invitation. 

Ttiere  are  similar  difficulties  with  other  defi- 
nitions, particularly  the  definition  of  "educa- 
tional institutions."  OMB'S  final  language  has 
no  basis  in  the  law,  the  legislative  history,  or 
in  the  draft  guidartce  that  was  issued  for 
public  comment  In  addition,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  small  discrepancies  between 
the  statute  and  the  gukleiines.  Neverttteless, 
the  OMB  guidelines  still  have  some  vahie  arxl 
shouM  help  to  promote  more  uniformity 
among  agency  fee  schedules.  The  problems 
presented  by  the  guklelines  will  be  avoided  if 
agencies  quietly  decide  to  ignore  the  ques- 
tionable portions  and  to  apply  the  FOIA  in 
each  case  in  ttie  manner  that  Congress  in- 
tended. 

The  second  recent  devetopment  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infomtation 
Reform  Act  is  tt>e  issuance  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment of  an  April  2,  1967,  memorandum 
entitted  "New  FOIA  Fee  Waiver  Policy  Guid- 
ance" from  Stephen  J.  Maricman,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Legal  Policy.  The  one 
word  that  best  describes  this  guidance  is  dis- 
honest 

The  Justice  Department  has  no  authority  to 
issue  binding  guidance  on  FOIA  matters.  By 
delit>eretely  assigning  OMB  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing guklelines  ttiat  are  binding  on  agencies. 
Congress  underscored  its  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  Justice  Department  as  well  as  the  De- 
partment's lack  of  authority. 

The  new  guidance  Hkistoates  on  its  first 
page  wtiy  this  lack  of  confidence  is  justified. 
The  menKX-arKlum  states  ttiat  the  Department 
"stands  committed  to  encouraging  agencies 
to  waive  fees  under  the  FOIA  wtwnever  the 
statutory  fee  waiver  standard  is  met"  The 
problem  here  is  tfiat  agencies  are  required  to 
waive  fees  wttenever  ttw  statutory  fee  waiver 
starxlard  is  met. 

The  Justice  Department  is  not  committed  to 
requiring  or  forcing  agerKies  to  obey  the  law 
with  respect  to  ttie  granting  of  fee  waivers. 
The  Department  can  force  agerKies  to  grant 
required  fee  waivers  by  refusing  to  defend  un- 
lawful fee  waiver  denials  in  court  Nevertt>e- 
lesa,  the  Department  demonstrates  its  lack  of 
interest  in  enforcing  the  FOIA  fee  waiver  mtes 
by  its  kAewam  encouragement  of  agencies  to 
obey  the  law. 


In  interpreting  the  FOlA's  fee  wwver  provi- 
sions, the  Department  refused  to  conakter  any 
of  the  legisiaeve  history  for  the  fee  waiver  pro- 
viskm.  The  guklainea  reject  the  statements 
made  by  Senator  Leahy— the  sponsor  of  ttw 
language  at  issue-by  myself,  and  by  othere, 
on  the  grounds  that  there  was  no  actual  floor 
debate  on  ttw  Freedom  of  Infomtation  Reform 
Act  That  dtetinction  is  irrelevant  and  more  im- 
portantty,  untrue.  I  delivered  a  speech  on  ttie 
floor  when  the  bill  that  became  Publk:  Law 
99-570  was  debated.  My  remarks  were  dis- 
cussed in  advance  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  my  subcommittee  and  with  ottier 
Members  of  the  House  who  had  expressed 
any  concern  about  or  interest  in  tt>e  FOIA. 

Why  dkJ  the  Department  misstate  the 
record?  I  think  ttie  answer  is  obvious.  The  De- 
partn>ent  doesn't  Hke  tfte  FOIA,  and  it  espe- 
cialty  doesn't  like  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
intentionally  made  the  FOIA  easier  to  use  by 
lit>eralizing  the  fee  waiver  mles.  Since  ttwre  is 
notfiing  in  tt>e  legislative  history  to  support  ttie 
Deparbnenf  s  objectives,  the  Department  has 
deckled  to  ignore  the  legislative  history  for  the 
fee  waiver  standard. 

The  Department  has,  however,  taken  a  con- 
tiadKtory  position  with  respect  to  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  ttie  law  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Reform  Act 
The  Department  agrees  with  some  of  the  floor 
statemerrts  that  were  made  wtien  the  law  en- 
forcement provisk>ns  of  the  bill  were  debated. 
In  fact,  in  at  least  two  court  cases,  the  Depart- 
ment has  filed  briefs  quoting  approvingly  from 
ttiese  statements. 

But  wtien  ttie  same  type  of  floor  statements 
included  expressions  of  congressnnal  intent 
regarding  fees  and  fee  waivers  that  dkl  not 
suit  the  Department's  view  of  the  law.  the  De- 
partment deckled  that  ttie  statements  had  no 
value.  The  fee  waiver  guktance  misstates  ttie 
record  in  order  to  justify  its  disregard  for  ttie 
legislative  hiskxy. 

The  Deparbnent  offere  anottier  basis  for  ig- 
noring the  legislative  history  of  the  fee  waiver 
standard.  It  contends  that  the  plain  meaning 
of  ttte  standard  "may  tie  readily  determined 
fiom  its  language."  Therefore,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed ttiat  ttiere  is  no  need  to  look  at  ttie 
legislative  history.  This  is  all  very  race  except 
ttiat  the  Deparbnent  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  12  single  space  pages  of  advKs  on  the 
fee  waiver  standard.  The  standard  itself  is  a 
single  sentence  of  a  few  lines.  If  the  plain 
meaning  was  so  obvious,  wtiy  did  the  Depart- 
ment feel  compelled  to  produce  so  much 
guklance? 

Despite  its  length,  ttie  gudance  managed  to 
ignore  a  number  of  points  of  conaklerable  rel- 
evance. For  example,  the  Department  forgot 
to  mention  the  fact  ttiat  both  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  with  jurisdk^tion  over  the 
FOIA  severely  criticized  eartier  Justice  Depart- 
ment guidance  on  fee  waivers.  See  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Senate  Report 
No.  96-221  at  10-11— report  to  accompany  S. 
774.  the  Freedom  of  Information  Reform 
Act— and  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  House  Report  99-632  at  12-13— 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  4662,  ttie  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  Amendments  of  1966.  Botti 
of  ttiese  legislative  reports  accompanied  bills 
amendkig  ttie  FOIA,  but  neittier  bill  became 
law.  Botti  reports  were  cited  wtien  the  Free- 


dom of  Information  Reform  Act  was  conakl- 
ered  by  the  Congraas. 

The  Houae  report  died  above  chvadartzad 
ttte  1963  Justice  DeparbnerM  guklMwe— ttie 
so-called  Rose  memorandum— as  fonaisliiiu 
"largely  of  quotations  selectively  cuMad  from 
court  dedskxis  to  suggest  as  many  raaaons 
as  possMe  for  agencies  to  use  in  denying  fee 
waivers."  The  same  may  be  saM  of  ttte  new 
guktance.  There  is  no  abjective,  evenhwtdad 
discusskxi  of  ttte  case  law  on  FOIA  fee  wav- 
ers. Instead,  language  ttiat  supports  ttte  De- 
partment's narrow  minded  view  of  ttte  law  has 
been  selectively  disemboweled  from  scattered 
judKial  opinions  and  induded  in  ttie  guktance. 
I  can  only  repeat  ttte  word  I  used  at  ttie  bec^ 
ning  to  characterize  ttie  guktance:  dWtonest 

I  want  to  offer  another  comment  on  the 
intent  of  ttte  Justice  Department  ki  issuing  un- 
solcited  guktance  on  fee  waivers.  Those  who 
have  foltowed  ttie  history  of  ttie  FOIA  know 
ttiat  ttie  Justice  Department  has  t>een  press- 
ing for  restrictions  on  ttie  law  for  7  years.  If 
you  listened  to  ttie  Department  during  ttiis 
period,  changes  to  ttie  seventti  exemption 
covering  law  enforcement  records  were  ttie 
highest  priority. 

Some  modest  law  enforcement  changes 
were  induded  in  ttie  Freedom  of  kiformation 
Reform  Act  There  were  minor  prot)ieiiis,  and 
ttie  Congress  made  several  adjustments,  in 
ttie  act  Furttter,  we  spedficaly  provkled  tttat 
ttie  law  enforcement  amendments  woukJ  be 
effective  upon  enactinent  ao  that  all  law  an- 
forcemem  agencies  couW  ntmediatety  begki 
to  apply  ttie  new  provistons.  In  contrast  the 
provistons  of  ttte  FOIA  pertaining  to  tees  and 
fee  waivers  were  not  made  effective  until  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactinent 

Despite  its  eartier  claims  ttiat  ttte  FOIA  was 
intertering  with  law  enforcement  operations, 
the  Justice  Department  has  not  offered  any 
guktance  to  ottter  agencies  on  ttte  taw  en- 
forcement provistons.  The  Dapartanent  has  ig- 
nored the  law  enforcement  proviakxis  as  if 
ttiey  were  unimportant  and  has  shown  no  in- 
terest in  assisting  ottier  agencies  ki  imple- 
menting ttie  law  enforcement  provison. 

Instead,  ttie  Department  has  spent  its  time 
and  resources  developing  lengttiy  and  errone- 
ous advKe  on  a  minor  feature  of  ttte  amended 
FOIA.  The  Department's  real  prioritias  are  ex- 
posed by  the  issuance  of  a  memorandum  de- 
signed to  maximize  the  burden  on  ttioae  wlio 
seek  fee  waivers  and  to  diaoourage  ottier 
agerwies  from  granting  fee  waivers  to  quali- 
fied requesters.  Thoee  who  have  carefully 
watched  ttie  Justice  Departmenf  s  FOIA  activi- 
ties over  the  last  7  years  are  not  aurpriaed  to 
see  the  Department's  true  cotors  exposed. 

I  woukl  like  to  offer  my  own  advice  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  regard  to  fee  waivers:  Pay 
no  attention  to  ttie  new  Justice  Department 
guktance.  The  guktance  is  baaed  on  a  mia^ 
reading  of  the  legistattve  history  and  is  ottiar^ 
wise  filled  with  errors.  I  have  wrMan  to  ttie  At- 
torney General  and  asked  that  the  guktance 
be  wittklrawn  because  of  its  mistakes  and  be- 
cause of  ttie  Department's  conttadfctory  posi- 
tion on  its  legislative  hialory. 

Let  ttiere  be  no  oonfuaton  about  ttie  oon- 
greaatonal  silent  Congraaa  rewrote  ttte  FOIA 
fee  waiver  rules  ki  order  to  make  more  people 
eligible  for  waivers.  Thia  ntaana  tttat  ttte  praaa, 
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puMe  MtafWl  graiVB.  wtaolt.  Iiraries.  and 
otMT  raquMlm  •houM  Ind  M  Mtiar  to  quaify 
for  fM  «^Mra.  Thii  GiMng*  in  ttw  FOIA  was 
Mt  bHagral  part  of  a  pwkag*  of  aniandmsnis 
ttWIIndudad  iiWno  tha  faaa  for  a  nafrowty 
dalnad  oiaaa  of  oommareial  uaera  of  the 
POIA.  Both  Houaa  and  Senate  sponsors  of 
ttia  Isglslainn  daarty  slalad  on  ttw  floor  that 
•Miyana  win  quaMad  for  a  fee  waiver  under 
tha  old  Inv  w«  ccnttnue  to  quaWy  under  the 
newtoiguiga.  Soma  of  thoae  who  failed  to 
meet  tha  old  standard  wl  quaWy  under  the 
now.  Whether  the  Justice  Depertment  Ikes  n 
or  not.  that  ia  the  Msnt  of  the  amended  FCMA. 
The  SutwommMlBe  on  Government  Infomia- 
tion.  Juslioa.  and  Agriculture,  which  I  chair,  will 
be  conducMng  dataied  ooaraight  hearings  on 
the  impiemamalion  of  the  new  FOIA  amend- 
ments. Agency  oftldato  who  deny  fee  waivers 
to  quaMtad  mqueatsrs  wH  be  personally  invit- 
ed to  pwticipala  in  tha  oveisighl  process.  The 
Justice  Department  may  defend  an  agency's 
legal  refusal  to  grant  a  fee  waiver  when  it  is 
chtftenged  m  court  But  the  Department  will 
not  be  there  to  defend  the  responsible  offi- 
dBls  when  they  are  callad  to  testify  before  my 
subcommittee. 


CONG 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION ELIMINATING  TAX  CRED- 
rrS  FOR  HIRINO  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostehkow- 
sKi]  is  recognized  for  S  minutes. 

*M.  FK)STENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speeker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bM  to  eliminate  prospectively 
the  ability  of  emptoyere  to  daim  a  tax  credH 
for  hiring  certain  employees  if  the  employer 
M  not  certify  thoae  woriws  as  eligible  em- 
ployees when  such  indMduals  began  to  work 
for  the  emptoyer. 

Before  1962.  a  tax  credH  [WIN  credK]  was 
av^tabto  to  an  employer  who  hired  a  member 
of  a  family  receiving  assistance  urxler  Aki  to 
Fwmtos  «»ith  Dependent  Chidren  [AFDq,  or 
an  indMdual  ptaoed  in  emptoyment  under  the 
Woric  Incentive  Program  [WIN].  To  obtain  the 
WIN  credft.  the  etrpkiyer  was  required  to  re- 
quest certifkatnn  by  the  Secretary  of  l-sbor  or 
the  appropriate  State  or  k)cal  government 
agency  that  the  employee  was  an  eligible  em- 
ptoyee.  The  special  credM  for  WIN  and  AFDC 
emptoyees  was  terminated  for  years  after  De- 
cember 31.  1961.  Tha  Economc  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1961  [ERTA]  provkled  that,  for 
yeers  beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1982, 
eigiito  work  incentive  emptoyees  were  inckid- 
ed  in  the  iat  of  targeted  groups  for  whom  an 
emptoyer  may  daim  a  Targeted  Jot>s  Tax 
Credtt  rrJTq.  ERTA  provkled  that.  gef>erally. 
TJTC  may  not  be  claimed  for  an  indivklual 
unless  the  emptoyer  has  requested  or  ob- 
tained certificatton  on  or  before  the  date  the 
indMdual  begins  to  work  for  the  emptoyer. 

On  Fabniary  26. 1967,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  iaaued  general  counsel  memorandum 
[GCU\  39604  providtog  that  emptoyers  may 
not  cWm  a  credK  for  eligible  AFDC  and  WIN 
radpiants  hired  before  1962  unless  the  em- 
ployar  cerMed  tlwae  emptoyees  on  or  t>efore 
the  date  ttw  emptoyees  commenced  seonce 
for  the  emptoyer.  However,  the  pubMc  was  not 


notkw  ragvdkig  GO*  39604  until  it 

publahed  on  March  1 1 . 1 987. 

I  am  Mfodudng  today  uphoUs  the 

the  Internal  Revenue  Servtee  taken 

39604.  For  WIN  credtts  first  claimed 

.„ 11,  1967,  the  credH  is  not  avai- 

abte  fi*  an  indMdual  for  whom  the  employer 
dkl  na(  request  or  obtain  certilwatkx)  on  or 
before  the  date  the  indivMual  commenced 
worti  for  the  emptoyer.  In  the  case  of  W  N 
credite  claimed  on  or  before  March  11,  1987, 
the  enptoyer  is  not  required  to  have  obtained 
or  requested  oer1ifk»tkxi  on  or  t>efore  the 
date  the  irxjivklual  commenced  work  for  the 
emptoi)fer. 

The  '  requirement  that  certifk»tnn  be  re- 
quested on  or  before  the  date  the  emptoyee 
commenced  work  with  the  emptoyer  is  applied 
only  to  credits  first  daimed  after  March  11. 
1987,  because  ttw  positton  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Servtee  was  not  publk:ly  known  until 
the  p(4)lk»tton  of  GCM  39604  on  that  date. 
Taxpayers  who  claimed  the  credit  on  or 
beforei  March  11,  1987,  were  acting  in  reli- 
ance ^  the  availability  of  the  credit  for  wori(- 
ers  foil  whom  certifk^atkKi  was  requested  at  a 
later  lime.  Taxpayers  who  first  claimed  the 
credit  after  March  11,  1987,  were  put  on 
nottoelby  publKatwn  of  the  GCM,  and  cannot 
daim  to  have  acted  in  such  reliance. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  uphoWs  the 
principle  that  retroactive  certification  is  an  In- 
effwieat  use  of  a  tax  credit,  yet  in  fairness  to 
taxpayers  who  acted  in  reliance  on  the  avail- 
ability of  the  WIN  credit,  applies  this  principle 
only  to  those  taxpayers  who  have  received 
noticeiof  ite  applk»tk>n. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  THE  DECLA- 
RA  nON  OP  INDEPENDENCE 

Th  s  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  SwutoaixI 
Is  reoognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr;  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June:  16,  1858.  Abraham  Lincoln  ac- 
cepted his  party's  nomination  as  its 
cancUdate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the 
Stat^  of  Illinois.  In  addressing  the 
closia«  session  of  the  Republican 
State  convention  that  nominated  him. 
Lincoln  borrowed  a  phrase  from  scrip- 
ture to  state  the  theme  of  his  imsuc- 
cessful  campaign  for  the  Senate.  Two 
yean  later  Lincoln  repeated  the  same 
theme  in  his  successful  campaign  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 

The  phrase  he  borrowed  was  from 
ChrM's  message  to  the  Pharisees 
neaify  2.000  years  earlier.  "A  house  di- 
vided agtdnst  itself  cannot  stand." 

Inlthat  same  speech  Lincoln  predict- 
ed that  "This  Government  cannot 
endtire  permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to 
fall  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be 
divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or 
it  wfll  become  all  the  other." 

As  we  now  know,  both  of  Lincoln's 
pre<)ictions  came  true.  Our  Nation  did 
survive,  though  it  was  tested  to  the 


, „„  ..  was  

point  of  near  destruction.  Equally  as 

significant  was  the  fact  that  one  view, 

the  Ivlew  that  slavery  was  wrong  and    than  a  n^an-centered  world  view. 


be  longer  tolerated  by  a 

Govemmei  it  founded  on  the  constitu- 
tional priiciple  that  none  of  its  citi- 
zens coulq  be  deprived  of  his  or  her 
right  to  fileedom  without  due  process 
of  law  pn^vaUed  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other. 

Today  our  Nation  is  divided  more 
equally  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
since  Lincoln's  Presidency.  The  issues 
that  divide  us.  at  least  superficially,  do 
not  appeal  to  be  similar  at  all.  In  fact, 
they  are^ot  different  from  the  ones 
that  dlvid^  us  in  1858. 

The  connection  between  the  issue  of 
slavery  and  issues  like  prayer  in 
school,  abprtion.  what  to  do  about  a 
growing  Welfare  state,  an  overwhelm- 
ing national  debt,  and  a  constantly  de- 
clining educational  system,  are  all 
linked.  Thjese  problems  are  related  in  a 
very  dlrec^  and  significant  manner.  All 
are  symptoms  of  an  extremely  impor- 
tant underlying  conflict.  That  conflict 
is  the  sat^e  conflict  that  has  existed 
since  time  eternal.  It  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween two  mutually  exclusive  and  ir- 
reconcilable world  views. 

One  world  view,  the  world  view  em- 
braced by  our  Founding  Fathers  when 
they  authorized  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
is  a  Go<i<;entered  world  view.  The 
other  woifld  view,  the  world  view  em- 
braced by  I  those  who  in  the  name  of  in- 
terpretation and  loose  construction  of 
the  Declsjration  of  Independence  and 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  are  now  rewrit- 
ing these  docvunents.  and  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  they  are  based  is  a 
man-centered  world  view. 

These  tiwo  world  views  cannot  coex- 
ist. One  vill  eventually  survive  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  The  world  view 
that  survives  will  determine  the  type 
of  nation  in  which  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  will  live. 

To  understand  these  world  views  and 
the  natural  consequences  of  each  is 
the  key  not  only  to  understanding 
many  of  the  divisive  issues  currently 
being  debated  in  America  and  in  this 
Congress  today,  but  also  to  resolving 
them.  As  we  celebrate  the  bicentennial 
of  our  Nation's  Constitution,  it  is  ap- 
propriate! to  examine  this  document  as 
well  as  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, beqause  the  necessary  and  inte- 
gral part  of  these  documents  \&  the 
resolutioii  which  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers f o^nd  to  this  conflicting  world 
view. 

How  they  resolved  this  age-old  con- 
flict is  aa  significant  as  the  Revolution 
itself.  Their  rationale  and  their  Revo- 
lution serve  as  excellent  examples  to 
resolving  the  issues  that  divide  us 
today.  Without  question,  our  unique 
success  ap  a  nation  is  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  decision  made  by  the  draft- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence to  embrace  a  God-centered  rather 


The  prindplea  declared  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  are  the  natu- 
ral consequences  of  the  God-centered 
world  view,  which  they  chose  to  em- 
brace. Similarly,  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
the  supreme  law  of  our  land,  is  merely 
the  implementation  of  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Before  examining  these  principles  I 
think  that  we  would  be  well  served  to 
first  imderstand  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  written  and  why  it  was 
written. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  not  only  a  political 
document,  but  it  is  also  a  theological 
document.  Yes,  a  religious  document. 
That  is  hard  for  us  sometimes  in  Con- 
gress to  understand  at  a  time  when  we 
hear  constantly  that  we  cannot  mix 
religion  with  politics,  much  less  gov- 
ernment. But  the  reality  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  look  at  government  or  to 
look  at  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence or  the  Constitution  without  en- 
gaging in  some  type  of  religious  doctri- 
naire approach.  The  reason  I  say  that 
is  religion  by  definition  means  a  set  of 
values  and  beliefs.  Our  Foimding  Fa- 
thers understood  that  they  had  to  at 
least  engage  in  an  understanding,  a 
fundamental  understanding,  of  what 
their  basic  values  and  beliefs  were 
before  writing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Furthermore,  the  Foimding  Fathers 
understood  that  they  had  to  Justify 
their  Revolution  against  the  estab- 
lished authority  of  Great  Britain,  and 
it  is  in  that  context  that  they  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  quote 
the  pertinent  portion  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  which  was  in 
their  own  words  the  reasons  that  im- 
pelled them  into  their  separation  from 
the  established  government,  and  I 
quote: 

We  hold  these  Truths  to  l)€  self-evident, 
that  all  Men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Lit>erty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness—That to  secure  these  Rights,  Oovem- 
ments  are  Instituted  among  Men,  deriving 
their  just  Powers  from  the  Consent  of  the 
Governed,  that  whenever  any  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment liecomes  destructive  to  these  £nds, 
it  Is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  It,  and  to  Institute  a  new  Govern- 
ment, laying  Its  Foundation  on  such  Princi- 
ples •  •  •. 

So  the  principles  upon  which  they 
were  able  to  agree— religious  princi- 
ples, if  you  will— was  first  and  fore- 
most there  exists  a  Creator,  there 
exists  a  God.  The  word  that  they 
chose  was  Nature's  God.  That  is  a  sig- 
nificant finding,  because  these  individ- 
uals said  that  it  was  really  an  issue 
over  which  there  was  not  even  the 
slightest  contention.  They  unanimous- 


ly agreed,  and  they  said  that  principle 
at  least  was  self-evident. 

That  is  important,  because  there  is  a 
natural  consequence  to  that  conclu- 
sion, and  that  natural  consequence  is 
that  certain  of  our  rights  not  even  the 
state  can  give  or  take  away.  They  are 
unalleiuible  rights.  The  word  unaliena- 
ble means  a  right  that  God  and  God 
alone  can  give  and  take  away. 

They  then  go  on  to  say  that  civil 
government  exists  luider  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Creator,  tmder  the  au- 
thority of  the  Creator,  and  that  civil 
government  to  be  legitimate  must  nec- 
essarily protect  those  rights. 

Then  they  spelled  out  two  very  spe- 
cific rights,  and  then  put  in  one  third 
right  that  was  all  encompassing.  The 
first  right  was  the  right  to  life.  The 
second  right,  the  right  to  liberty.  In 
other  words,  they  were  saying  that  so 
long  as  the  government  protected 
those  God-given  rights,  that  govern- 
ment could  claim  legitimacy,  but  in 
the  event  that  that  government  failed 
in  protecting  those  rights,  then  it 
ceased  to  be  legitimate,  and  it  was  the 
right  of  the  people  to  either  alter  or 
abolish  that  government. 

The  important  thing,  though.  I 
think  to  be  discerned  from  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence— that  is.  the 
principles  that  they  set  forth— was 
that  they  avoided  the  religious  battle 
over  by  what  name  God  would  be 
called. 
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They  chose  not  to  get  into  that 
debate,  but  rather  they  said  we  will  ac- 
knowledge that  there  exists  a  God 
who  created  the  universe,  and  they  ba- 
sically drew  upon  an  argument  that 
Paul  had  used  2,000  years  earlier  in  his 
treatise  called  Romans  where  he 
claimed  that  basically  we  are  all  with- 
out excuse  when  it  comes  to  the  obvi- 
ous, and  that  is  that  there  exists  a 
God. 

Why  is  it  so  obvious?  Paul  said  that 
you  cannot  help  but  live  in  this  world 
and  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  it 
did  not  Just  happen  randomly.  He  sug- 
gests that  just  by  looking  at  the  cre- 
ation you  must  assuime  that  there  was 
a  Creator  as  well.  One  might  argue 
that  is  analogous  to  standing  here  in 
the  Hall  that  I  am  speaking  today,  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  sajring  a  logical,  ration- 
al person  could  not  conclude  that  this 
room,  this  structure  Imown  as  the 
Capitol  came  together  randomly; 
rather,  we  would  say  it  is  evident.  Just 
by  looking  around,  that  there  had  to 
be  some  individual  that  first  came  up 
with  a  plan  and  then  that  plan  was  im- 
plemented to  the  point  that  this  build- 
ing came  into  existence. 

Is  it  not  interesting,  Paul  points  out 
though,  that  we  can  walk  out  of  this 
Chamber  into  something  far  more 
magnificant.  far  more  complex,  and 
state  to  ourselves,  is  it  not  wonderful 


the  way  this  universe  randomly  came 
together.  Paul  aays  that  ia  nonaenae. 
The  Founding  Fathers  said  that  is 
nonsense.  In  essence,  the  Founding 
Fathers  said  it  is  self-evident  that 
there  is  a  Creator,  that  that  Creator  is 
sovereign  over  the  affairs  of  man.  and 
that  includes  civil  government. 

Most  of  us  know  that  following  that 
Revolution  we  then  embarked  on  the 
next  step  of  our  Journey  of  nation- 
hood, and  that  was  to  establish  our 
ovm  form  of  civil  government.  First  we 
went  through  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, and  we  found  that  they  did 
not  work  very  well.  They  were  too 
loose,  they  were  not  specific  enough  in 
terms  of  the  authority  of  the  central 
government. 

So  in  a  convention,  oatenaibly  to 
amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
the  Founding  Fathers  came  together 
and  created  a  new  document,  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  The  Constitution,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  implementation  of  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. If  you  read  the  Preamble 
to  the  Constitution  it  sets  forth  what 
the  purpose  of  civU  government  is. 

It  says,  "We  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  ensure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare  •  •  •."  Notice,  they  did  not  say 
individual  welfare,  the  general  wel- 
fare, "and  secure  the  blessings  of  liber- 
ty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America." 

Later  on,  in  article  VI.  section  2. 
they  declared  the  Constitution  to  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  In  article 
X  of  the  first  10  amendments  that  we 
caU  the  Bill  of  Rights  they  state  that 
"the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people." 

In  other  words,  this  Constitution 
was  to  be  a  contract,  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment, and  all  the  Government  could 
claim  by  way  of  power  was  the  power 
that  the  people  were  willing  to  con- 
tract away  to  it. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  first  pur- 
pose was  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union.  The  second  purpose  was  to  es- 
tablish justice. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  real  dilem- 
ma again  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
How  do  you  establish  Justice?  The 
term  "Justice"  means  hasifailly  the  im- 
plementation of  a  standard.  What  was 
the  standard  to  be?  What  was  the 
standard  to  be  was  a  reUgious  ques- 
tion. Necessarily  they  had  to  choose 
between  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong. 

The  dictionary  says  to  be  Just  is  to 
be  right.  Who  is  to  say  what  is  right 
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■nd  wttMX.  )m  mootfl  The  Pounding  F»- 
then.  MBin  dntwliic  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  tbey  set  forth  in  the  Dedan- 
tlon  of  IndBpwMlHice.  said  you  have 
efaolee  hfere.  Tou  can  eithn  choose  to 
ms  **«^  the  majority  wHl  decide  what 
it  right  and  what  is  wronr.  that  is.  any 
tiwM»  so  pei«enkH;>lu8  «i  one  estabUsh 
inmf^*t*t  to  be  right.  It  becomes  right 
Just  beeaoae  a  majority  so  states. 
That,  in  renrnrr.  is  a  pure  democracy. 
The  other  alternative  that  they 
could  have  ehoeen  was  to  say  no,  we 
will  not  be  a  democracy,  a  pure  democ- 
racy, but  rather  we  will  say  that  there 
are  abablute  standards  upon  which 
Justice  win  be  measured,  and  those  are 
the  absolute  standards  of  God.  the 
Creator,  that  they  mentioned  earlier. 

The  very  clear  choice  though  would 
be  is  it  a  man  centered  standard  or  a 
Ood  omtered  standard.  The  choice 
they  made  was  for  a  Ood  centered 
standard. 

How  do  we  know  that?  One  of  the 
ways  we  know  it  is  all  we  need  do  is 
look  right  above  my  head  here  and  see 
the  words  inscribed  in  the  wall  that 
say.  "In  God  we  trust"  Or  we  can  take 
a  pilgrimage  across  the  street  here, 
walk  into  the  SutnooM  Court  chamber 
and  we  will  see  there  in  the  chamber 
itself  two  doors  very  similar  to  the 
doors  that  I  am  looking  at  In  this 
Chamber  that  the  nine  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  must  look  at  each  and 
every  time  they  sit  in  Judgment  of 
cases,  and  inscribed  on  those  doors  are 
the  Ten  Commandments.  A  lot  of 
people  are  perhaps  startled  by  that.  In 
fact,  I  was  once  talktaig  to  a  group  of 
high  school  children  back  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  one  of  them  said  how  can 
you  say  that  our  Founding  Fathers 
chose  a  God  centered  world  view  in  es- 
tablishing Justice,  and  I  gave  that  ex- 
ample. They  were  startled  and  they 
said  that  is  illegal,  they  cannot  have 
the  Ten  Onnmandbnents  in  there  be- 
cause that  violates  the  separation  of 
state  and  church  doctrine.  I  said  I 
think  we  are  misunderstanding  what 
we  mean  by  a  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

The  first  amendment  spells  out  very 
clearly  what  we  mean  by  it.  We 
wanted  to  separate  the  institution  of 
the  church  from  the  institution  of 
civil  government,  and  that  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense.  But  let  us  not  con- 
fuse that  with  separating  Ood  from 
government,  because  they  cannot  be 
separated  imder  our  form  of  govern- 
ment without  rewriting  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  without  re- 
writing the  CtmsUtution  itself.  That 
was  the  standard  that  we  chose. 

I  menti<Hi  that  because,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, the  Founding  Fathers  were  wise 
enough  not  to  try  to  dictate,  as  some 
governments  have  tried  to  dictate,  the 
method  by  which  we  worship  Ood.  In 
tact,  they  do  not  try  to  dictate  that 
you  believe  in  Ood.  But  we  do  say  that 
when  it  comes  to  establishing  Justice, 


the  jstandard  that  we  will  use  will  be 
the  standard  of  the  Creator. 

That  has  been  further  clouded  by 
the  fact  that  now  we  have  a  debate 
going  on  as  to  whether  or  not  we  can 
teii$  creationlsm  in  our  classrooms. 
Int4re8ting,  because  I  would  argue 
you  are  serious  about  that  ban 
of  ij^m^^ing  creationism.  then  we  had 
betf^inUils  bicentennial  year  bend 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  be- 
cause it  is  extremely  a  creationism 
document.  It  says,  as  I  quoted  earlier, 
"W( !  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evl- 
dei».  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
thai  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
atoi  with  certain  inalienable  rights." 

H  >w  can  one  talk  about  a  Creator  In 
put  lie  schools  if  we  are  not  going  to 
teaih  creationism?  The  point  is,  you 
cannot.  It  is  impossible  unless  you 
wait  to  shuck  the  entire  document 
upc  a  which  this  country  is  founded. 

After  they  made  the  decision  with 
res|«ct  to  the  foundation  of  our 
system  of  Justice,  they  made  another 
important  decision,  and  that  is  they 
deeded  that  they  would  separate  the 
renonsibilities  of  civil  government 
f rMD  other  forms  of  government.  They 
recognized  that  in  the  scheme  of 
things  the  Creator  created  not  Just  a 
civA  ~  government  but  also  individual 
goijemment.  what  we  now  call  self- 
go^mment.  family  government, 
chilrches  and  synagogues  which  are  a 
foi|n  of  government,  and  the  private 
sector,  which  Is  your  business  and 
whitt  have  you. 
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And  what  they  said  was,  "We  want 
to  limit  the  responsibility  of  this 
newly  formed  central  government  to 
adyiinistering  Justice  and  to  those 
otl^er  listed  responsibilities  such  as 
protecting  us  from  a  threat  from  with- 
out, national  defense,  regulating  our 
inoerstate  commerce."  They  also  said 
Tt  all  legislation— and  it  Is  the  first 

lent  in  article  I— all  legislative 

powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in '  Congress,  not  in  the  Supreme 
Cobrt.  but  in  Congress.  From  that 
stating  point,  they  laid  out  a  docu- 
ment that  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Civil  government  was  to  establish  a 
standard  of  Justice  and  to  administer 
it;  these  other  forms  of  government 
wore  to  take  care  of  the  other  respon- 
si$lities,  responsibilities  like  educat- 
oiu-  children.  Contrary  to  poptilar 
ief ,  it  is  not  the  civil  government's 
prWaaiy  responsibility  according  to 
thiese  docimients,  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren. Individual  welfare,  that  Is  taking 
care  of  the  needs  of  individuals  who 
find  themselves  impoverished,  as  we 
call  it  today  below  the  safety  net.  was 
tlikit  a  responsibility  of  civil  govem- 
n^t?  Absolutely  not.  It  was  a  respon- 
^ility  of  these  other  governments.  By 
tl|e  same  token,  we  find  that  over  the 
y4ars  we  have  graduaUy.  it  seems,  in- 
verted exactly  what  the  principles  in 


the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  are. 

The  f i|8t  real  manifestation  of  that 
inversion  occurred  about  100  years  ago 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  loade  the 
quote  which  I  have  previously  referred 
to.  "A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  sund." 

He  was  referring  ostensibly  to  slav- 
ery. It  was  an  issue  that  divided  this 
Nation  land  in  reality  challenged 
whether  our  Constitution  would  sur- 
vive. Why  did  it  challenge  it?  It  chal- 
lenged ifbecause  in  order  to  accommo- 
date thQ  socioeconomic  climate  of  the 
time  we  had  bent  the  Constitution  and 
someho^  did  not  even  realize  it.  Let  us 
examine  that  for  a  moment.  In  1857. 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott 
declsioni  held  that  blacks  were  entitled 
to  none  of  the  constitutional  rights 
that  wei  talked  about  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  that  we 
spelled  but  In  the  Constitution  itself. 
The  reason  for  that  was  very  simple. 
There  were  a  number  of  Individuals  in 
this  country  that  had  a  vested  inter- 
est, eccpomic  and  social  interest  in 
owning^iaves.  A  number  of  individuals 
looking  nt  the  Constitution,  looking  at 
the  clear  expression  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, said,  "Wait  a  minute.  How  can  we 
tolerate  Individuals  basically  depriving 
another  individual  of  their  freedom 
that  is  secured  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution 
itself?"! 

And  ao  they  brought  a  suit  And  in 
the  Dr«d  Scott  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  really  was  called  upon  to  exam- 
ine thel  constitutionality  of  a  political 
comprofnlse.  Politicians  are  great  at 
comprotnising.  The  compromise  that 


toed  was  "well,  let's  not  say 

are  property  everywhere, 

that  anywhere  below  a  cer- 

Jel  they  will  be  property, 

above  that  parallel  they  will 

ins." 

abolitionists  pointed  out  in 
iftnt  to  the  Justices  of  the 
.  Court  that  blacks  cannot  at 
^e  time  be  persons  and  proper- 
ty; eitljer  they  are  persons  or  they  are 
property. 

The  Supreme  Court  said,  "You're 
right.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to 
stand  Ih  one  State  and  be  a  person  and 
then  cross  an  imaginary,  manmade 
line  iiAo  another  and  suddenly  find 
themselves  in  a  different  state  of 
being  so  that  they  are  now  persons." 
So  they  said  that  cannot  exist  so  that 
"what  we  are  going  to  do  is  we  are 
going  tio  hereby  declare  that  blacks  are 
not  pefsons." 

So,  With  one  fatal  swoop  of  the  pen, 
and  I  use  that  term  exactly,  five  Jus- 
tices in  the  Supreme  Court  said  that 
blacks  were  no  longer  persons.  All  of  a 
sudden,  the  principles  that  we  talked 
so  mueh  about  in  this  coimtry  meant 
nothlqg.  That  is  that  your  Ood-given 
right  {to   liberty    is   not   necessarily 


secure  if  the  color  of  your  skin  hi^^- 
pens  to  be  blade.  Well,  fortunately  for 
us  individuals  like  Abraham  Lincoln, 
despite  what  I  am  sure  the  polling 
would  have  showed  at  the  time,  did 
not  simply  say  that  issue  is  too  hot  to 
touch.  Rather,  he  took  that  issue  by 
the  horns  and  said  "This  is  intoler- 
able." 

He  got  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  be- 
cause the  heart  of  the  issue  was  "Are 
we  going  to  embrace  a  Ood-centered 
world  view  that  says  Ood  and  Ood 
alone  created  man  and  legitimate  civil 
government  should  protect  that 
right?"  Or  will  we  become  a  man-cen- 
tered area  where  the  world  view  is  if 
the  majority  says  it  is  all  right,  it  is  all 
right,  we  wiU  Just  change  our  laws  to 
embrace  it? 

What  Abraham  Lincoln  was  saying 
was  it  may  be  legal  but  that  does  not 
necessarily  make  it  right  He  was 
going  back  to  what  the  f  ramers  of  the 
Declaration  called  the  law  of  Ood.  He 
was  sajring.  no  matter  what  you  legis- 
late, there  Is  a  natural  law  that  is  su- 
perior to  it. 

Tou  know,  we  in  this  Congress  some- 
times forget  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
natural  law  that  supersedes  the  law 
that  we  pass  here.  To  put  it  all  in  per- 
spective, let  us  take  an  example  of 
something  we  can  all  relate  to.  Let  us 
say  for  Just  a  moment  that  tomorrow 
Congress  passes  a  resolution  that  says 
effective  July  1  we  will  no  longer  rec- 
ognize the  law  of  gravity.  Before  you 
laugh  at  that.  Congress  has  passed 
equally  absurd  laws  and  will  undoubt- 
edly pass  equally  absurd  laws  in  the 
future.  But  let  us  assume  for  a 
moment  that  they  passed  that  law. 

You  and  I  both  know  that  on  July  1, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  now  the  law 
of  the  land,  we  can  walk  right  outside 
and  the  law,  the  natural  law  of  gravity 
will  go  right  on  governing  despite  oiu: 
law  to  the  contrary. 

And  that  is  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  saying  100  years  ago.  He  was 
saying  you  can  make  slavery  legal  but 
it  does  not  change  the  fact  that  it  is 
wrong  morally.  Fortunately  for  us, 
even  though  that  principle,  that  argu- 
ment cost  him  the  general  election  in 
November  1858  when  he  ran  for  the 
Senate,  he  stuck  by  his  guns  and  2 
years  later  on  the  same  platform  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

And  recognizing  the  fortitude  that  it 
took  for  him  to  stand  against  the  tide, 
the  socioeconomic  pressures  of  the 
time,  we  have  now  built  a  monument 
in  this  city.  I  mention  that  because 
had  it  not  been  for  Abraham  Lincoln, 
our  Constitution  may  well  be  a  worth- 
less document,  useful  only  to  students 
of  history  who  want  to  go  back  and 
study  it  because  it  would  be  worthless 
had  we  allowed  slavery  to  exist  be- 
cause of  the  socioeconomic  pressures 
of  the  time. 


It  is  interesting  to  me,  thouah.  how 
we  can  look  back  at  slavery  as  a 
shameful  chapter  in  our  history  and  at 
the  same  time  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
today,  100  years  later,  we  are  embrac- 
ing exactly  the  same  world  view  when 
it  comes  to  the  unborn.  Clearly,  if  you 
take  polls  today  you  will  find  that  a 
majority  of  Americans  think  that  we 
ought  to  allow  abortion.  The  argu- 
ments are  not  that  unlike  the  argu- 
ments espoused  by  those  who  em- 
braced the  concept  of  slavery  100 
years  ago.  For  example,  many  would 
argue  that  individuals  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  make  their  own  choice. 
They  may  be  personally  opposed  to 
abortion  but  that  is  not  their  right  to 
impose  that  view  on  others.  It  sounds 
a  good  deal  like  what  the  abolitionists 
got,  I  am  sure,  tired  of  hearing  100 
years  ago  when  people  said  "Wait  a 
minute.  I  am  pers(»ially  opposed  to 
slavery  but  don't  tell  me  it  is  my  right 
to  impose  my  view  on  these  other 
folks."  The  abolitionists  would  say, 
"Well,  wait  a  minute,  what  about  the 
slaves?  Don't  they  have  some  choice?" 
And  the  answer  to  that  is,  "of  course 
they  do."  The  freedoms  that  are  writ- 
ten into  our  Constitution  are  freedoms 
that  necessarily  will  find  themselves  in 
conflict  with  someone  else's  freedom. 
My  freedom  of  speech  does  have  limi- 
tations on  it,  when  it  comes  in  conflict 
with  someone  else's  freedom  not  to 
hear  my  speech. 

So  if  I  stood  outside  of  your  house 
tonight  with  a  megi^ihone.  whatever, 
even  if  it  is  the  same  speech  that  is 
protected  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representi^ves.  I  would  not  have  that 
same  right  because  you  would  call  the 
police  and  say  "Wait  a  minute,  this 
clown  is  outside  using  a  megaphone, 
exercising  his  first  amendment  rights 
to  freedom  of  speech.  What  about  my 
rights  to  be  able  to  sleep  at  night?" 

So  what  we  basically  have  done  with 
our  Constitution  is,  we  have  said  cer- 
tain rights  are  superior  to  other 
rights.  And  certainly  no  right  is  more 
fundamental  than  the  right  to  life 
and,  next,  the  right  to  liberty. 

I  mention  that  because  in  the  Roe 
versus  Wade  decision  the  decision  that 
was  reached  in  1973  legalizing  abor- 
tion on  demand  in  this  country,  they 
basically  said  that  a  woman's  right  of 
privacy,  that  is  to  do  with  her  body  as 
she  chose,  was  inferior  to  the  unbom's 
right  to  life. 

They  accepted  the  argument  of 
those  individuals  that  were  opposed  to 
abortion  when  they  said  if  in  fact  the 
unborn  child  is  a  person,  that  person's 
right  to  life  is  superior  to  the  mother's 
right  to  end  it 

D  1600 
Then  they  did  exactly  what  they  did 
in  the  Dred  Scott  decision  100  years 
earlier  by  a  5-to-4  decision;  they  said 
we  therefore  hold  that  the  unborn  are 
not  persons.  What  is  the  problem  with 


that?  Well,  if  you  had  no  problem  with 
the  Supreme  Court  saying  that  blacks 
are  not  persons,  you  really  do  not  have 
any  problem  with  the  Supreme  Court 
100  years  later  saying  that  unborn  are 
notperscms. 

But  logic  tells  you  that  what  makes 
our  Constitution  unique  is  the  fact 
that  you  are  guaranteed  to  a  right  to 
life  unless  you  are  proven  guilty 
through  due  process  of  law.  In  our 
crimiiukl  Justice  system,  that  proof, 
that  burden  of  proof,  if  you  will,  is  cm 
the  State.  You  are  innocoit  untQ 
proven  by  the  State  to  be  guilty. 

It  is  not  the  same  test  as  we  use  in 
civil  cases,  but  rather,  it  is  a  much 
greater  test.  In  order  to  convict  some- 
one and  take  their  life  in  this  country, 
it  is  necessary  that  you  prove  their 
guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Lawyers  will  tell  you  that  that 
means  a  doubt  without  a  reason.  I 
mention  that  because,  in  essence,  we 
have  now  deprived  20  million-plus 
unborn  of  their  right  to  life  without 
ever  having  any  due  process  of  law 
whatsoever.  We  did  it  aU  in  the  name 
of  the  choice  of  women  to  control 
their  own  body. 

But  we  never  focused  on  the  child's 
right  to  live  and  how  those  rights  were 
in  conflict  except  when  the  Supreme 
Court  said,  yes,  we  wiU  focus  on  it.  We 
will  simply  say  the  unborn  are  not  per- 
sons. In  other  words,  the  Suprane 
Court  decided  that  they  would  play 
Ood. 

As  a  result,  we  see  a  very  tangible 
consequence. 

Just  as  it  was  wrong  100  years  ago  to 
allow  the  Supreme  Coiurt  to  pervert 
the  document  that  we  call  our  Consti- 
tution to  accommodate  the  socioeco- 
nomic circumstances  of  the  time,  it  is 
equally  wrong  100  years  later  to  allow 
the  Supreme  Court  to  pervert  that 
same  docimient  to  accommodate  the 
socioeconomic  conditions  of  this  time. 

A  lot  of  folks  say  to  me.  "Well,  we 
really  do  not  have  a  problem  with 
what  you  are  saying,  but  that  is  the 
law  of  the  land."  I  say.  "Well,  if  that  is 
the  case,  you  really  would  have,  I 
guess,  sat  back  while  slavery  continued 
to  exist  and  not  protested,  right?" 
They  said,  "No,  that  was  different" 

There  is  no  difference.  The  only  rel- 
evant issue  when  it  comes  to  abortion 
as  it  relates  to  our  Constitution  is,  is 
the  unborn  person  a  person?  The 
answer  to  that  is  you  are  doggone 
right,  until  someone  steps  in  and 
proves  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  are  not 

I  have  a  lot  of  people  who  tell  me,  "I 
Just  do  not  know."  My  statement  to 
them  is,  "In  this  country.  I  always 
thought  that  if  there  is  a  doubt  let's 
assume  in  the  direction  that  will  save 
life,  not  destroy  it" 

Let  me  give  you  an  analogy.  Aswmte 
for  a  minute  that  we  are  standing  here 
and  we  hear  a  loud  screech  outside 
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and  tt  li  a  or  aocMent.  We  run  out- 
■Ide.  and  there  on  the  lide  of  the  road 
lays  an  Individual  who  was  Involved  in 
the  aeddent,  and  for  all  Intents  and 
purpoaea.  that  individual  appears  to  be 
dead,  lliere  is  not  a  ratimal  person 
who  would  walk  out  and  say,  "Call  the 
heaiae.  Bury  the  person." 

Someone  would  say.  "Let's  at  least 
ehe^  the  vital  signs.  Let's  make  abso- 
lute certain  before  we  bury  this  Indi- 
vidual that  they  are  not  alive." 

That  is  ratiimal.  But  yet,  when  it 
CTtnf#  to  this  issue  of  abortion,  some- 
how, we  refuse  to  apply  that  same  test 
and  we  cloae  our  eyes  to  the  reality  of 
what  abortion  is  all  about. 

Interestingly  enough,  we  have  also 
come  to  believe  this  man-centered  ides 
that  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
r*tnA  ia  conceived  is  relevant  to  the 
whole  issue. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  When  I 
was  running  for  reelection  in  my  last 
term,  one  of  the  joumaUsts  of  one  of 
my  local  papers  called  and  said,  "I  un- 
derstand that  you  are  opposed  to  abor- 
tion." I  said.  "That  is  correct."  He 
said.  "Certainly  you  are  not  opposed 
to  it  under  the  drcimistances  of  nifte 
and  incest,  are  you?"  I  said,  "Yes,  I 
am."  He  said,  "Why?"  1  said,  "Because 
I  do  not  think  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  child  is  conceived  is  rel- 
evant to  the  argument.  If  you  reaUy 
believe  that.  I  would  presiune  that  you 
would  agree  with  me  that  we  could  go 
anywhere  in  the  city  today  and  find  a 
child  who  is  1  year  of  age  or  older,  or 
yoimger,  it  does  not  matter,  and  if  we 
can  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  that  child  was  conceived  in  rape 
or  incest,  we  could  kill  it  without  any 
legal  consequences." 

He  said,  "That  is  absurd."  I  said. 
"Why  is  that  absurd?"  He  said,  "Be- 
cause there  the  child  is  alive." 

I  said.  "You  have  Just  conceded  with 
me,  then,  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  child  was  conceived  is 
irrelevant.  What  is  relevant  is,  is  it  or 
is  it  not  a  human  being.  Why  do  we 
use  two  standards;  one  standard  when 
the  child  is  outside  of  the  womb;  an- 
other standard  when  the  child  is 
inside  the  womb?" 

A  very  close  friend  of  mine  recently 
experienced  his  granddaughter  having 
a  child  that  was  3  months  premature. 
He  watched  his  daughter  each  night 
go  in  and  hold  that  child  in  the  incu- 
bator and  he  said,  "You  know,  that 
changed  my  entire  perspective  on  the 
issue  of  at>ortion,  because  suddenly  I 
realized  that  that  child  was  capable  of 
living  outside  the  mother's  womb,  and 
yet  that  was  the  same  timeframe  In 
which,  under  our  laws,  a  mother  could 
have  terminated  that  life." 

Then  the  reporter  said.  "Well,  what 
about  the  physical  life  of  the  mother? 
Surely,  you  would  agree  there."  I  ssdd. 
"Academically,  of  course  I  would  be- 
cause it  is  self-defense,  but  let  me  ask 
you  an  academic  question,  and  I  hope 
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iways  remains  academic  What 
gift  can  a  parent  give  to  a 
than  to  protect  that  child's  life?" 
ipen  to  be  the  father  of  a  2- 
Id  and  a  6-month-old.  There  is 
question  in  my  mind  that  if  my 
6-m^th-old  were  in  a  bedroom  con- 
simned  by  Are,  that  I  would  do  what- 
ever it  toolL.  including  risking  my  own 
life,  to  save  that  child's  life. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  it  is  not 
black  and  white.  There  are  circimi- 
staqces  that  you  have  to  consider,  but 
clea^'ly,  that  is  not  even  that  clear,  but 
I  da  think  that  a  parent  ought  to  have 
that  right  because  it  is  self-defense.  I 
also  have  to  weigh  that  from  the  very 
pergonal  perspective  of  what  if  my 
own  wife's  life  lay  there  and  I  had  to 
maMe  the  decision.  I  understand  that 
affects  only  less  than  1  percent  of 
he  cases  of  abortion,  but  I  think 
lught  to  at  least  argue  it. 
point  is,  yes,  I  can  see,  under 
circumstances,  making  abortion 
.  But  my  real  point  is  this:  Just  as 
Founding  Fathers  were  as  con- 
cerned about  their  conclusions;  they 
were  equally  concerned  about  the 
process  through  which  they  passed  to 
lh  their  conclusions. 
fe  in  this  country  somehow  are  no 
longer  that  interested  in  how  we  reach 
our  conclusions.  People  want  to  know, 
are  you  pro-life  or  are  you  pro-choice? 
Are  you  for  prayer  in  school  or  are 
you  against  prayer  in  school?  My 
analrer  to  them  is  that  I  do  not  think 
you  can  answer  that  without  first  de- 
fintig  what  you  mean  by  prayer  in 
school.  What  do  you  mean  by  abor- 
tion? How  did  you  reach  the  conclu- 
sioi)  that  you  reached  is  Just  as  impor- 
as  what  that  decision  ultimately 

it  I  am  going  to  do  over  the 
of  the  next  several  weeks  is 
(e  in  a  number  of  discussions  like 
imfortxinately,  it  will  not  be  a 
-way  discussion,  but  the  purpose  of 
thtte  discussions  is  to  examine  many 
of  the  issues  that  divide  us  today. 
Iss|ies  like  abortion;  issues  like  whose 
responsibility  is  It  to  educate  our  chil- 

Our  welfare  system,  a  system  that  at 
least  empirically  seems  to  suggest  that 
the  more  money  we  pour  into  it.  the 
greater  the  problem  becomes.  Why  is 
that?  What  about  our  defense  system? 
What  about  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  church  and  State? 

I  contend  that  the  answer  to  those 
problems  can  only  be  luiderstood  when 
we  see  them  as  symptoms,  rather  than 
the  actual  problem.  They  are  all  symp- 
toi|:is  of  an  underlying  problem:  We  as 
a  Aation  have,  deliberately  or  indelib- 
eritely,  and  frankly.  In  terms  of  the 
consequences,  it  really  does  not 
matter,  chosen  to  ignore  the  Constitu- 
tion that  we  are  celebrating  this  year 
and  next  year. 

"the  Constitution  clearly  proscribes 
not.  only  what  the  purpose  of  civil  gov- 
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is.  to  establish  Justice,  and  in- 
terestinay  enough,  the  very  responsi- 
bility we  have  given  that  government 
to  protect  human  life  is  the  one  that  is 
ignored  While  it  has  reached  out  and 
grabbed  «1I  these  others,  and  without 
much  success. 

What  I  am  going  to  do  over  the 
course  of  the  next  couple  of  weelcs  is 
take  toipic  by  topic  and  examine  the 
Constitution  liecause  I  think  that  is 
the  proper  starting  point  in  our  consti- 
tutional i  Republic,  find  out  what  re- 
sponsibilities civil  government,  par- 
ticularly' the  Federal  Government  had 
in  that  ^ea,  and  are  we  following  the 
Constitultion?  I  suspect  that  as  we 
apply  td  each  of  these  areas,  we  are 
going  tol  find  that  the  reason  we  are 
having  ^ch  problems,  and  the  reason 
that  we  I  are  so  divided  as  a  Nation,  is 
because  |we  are  not  following  this  Con- 
stitutioi^ 

Many  people  say,  "Well,  to  argue 
those  issues,  you  have  to  engage  in 
some  type  of  religious  debate."  I  would 
say  in  the  same  context  that  I  started 
this  speech  that  certainly  you  do,  but 
let  us  not  get  so  paranoid  about  talk- 
ing abovt  religion  that  we  cannot  un- 
derstand the  fundamental  difference 
between  religion  in  the  sense  of  a 
system  iof  values  and  beliefs  as  op- 
posed tb  a  religion  in  the  sense  of  how 
we  choose  to  exercise  our  freedom  to 
worship!  our  God  or  to  choose,  for  that 
matter,  that  there  is  no  God. 
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Let  us  do  it  logically  as  opposed  to 
emotionally,  and  I  think  as  we  do  that, 
we  will  ftod  something  that  one  of  my 
constitijents  found  not  too  long  ago. 

I  reptesent  the  Fourth  District  of 
Georgia,  which  is  just  outside  of  At- 
lanta, ahd  Just  outside  of  my  district  is 
a  small  company  known  as  the  Coco- 
Cola  Co.  Several  years  ago.  In  spite  of 
all  of  their  marketing  research  and  all 
the  experts  that  went  out  and  tested 
their  new  product  called  New  Coke, 
they  made  a  mistake. 

They  introduced  that  product,  took 
off  Old  Coke,  now  called  Classic  Coke, 
and  th«n  they  found  out  it  Just  was 
not  working.  Sales  were  pltmuneting. 
so  whali  did  they  do? 

Being  fairly  astute  businessmen, 
they  dqcided  that  they  would  go  back 
to  the  basics,  even  though  they  could 
not  imderstand  it.  They  could  not  un- 
derstand how  all  of  their  logic  and 
reason  had  carried  them  so  far  off  of 
their  original  mark,  and  so  wisely  they 
reintroduced  Coke  Classic,  and  siire 
enougti^  the  public  came  back  to  it  and 
enjoyed  it. 

I  tliink  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  re- 
introdi4ce  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  because  I  suspect  that 
as  we  rediscover  it,  we  will  find  that  it 
is  the  ^ey  that  we  hold  in  our  own 
hands,  [in  our  own  grasp,  to  unlocking 
the  solutions  that  are  dividing  our 


Nation  Just  as  certainly  and  Just  as 
deeply  as  we  were  divided  a  hundred 
years  ago  when  Abraham  Lincoln  said. 
"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand." 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  in  conclusion, 
this  Nation  of  ours  cannot  long  contin- 
ue to  stand  divided  over  those  two 
world  views.  In  the  final  analysis,  we 
will  either  reach  out  and  reembrace  a 
God-centered  world  view  as  oiu* 
Founding  Fathers  said  when  they  said, 
"In  God  We  Trust"  and  as  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  said  when  they  inscribed 
the  Ten  Commandments  on  the  wall 
of  the  Supreme  Court  chamber,  or  we 
will  reject  that  world  view  and  em- 
brace a  man-centered  world  view. 

I  gxiarantee  you  if  we  continue  to 
embrace  it.  we  will  find  that  this  con- 
stitutional republic  will  not  long  stand, 
and  we  will  not  enjoy  the  same  free- 
doms, nor  will  our  children  enjoy  the 
same  freedoms  and  opportimities  that 
we  have  taken  for  granted. 


IMPEACHMENT  OF  RONALD 
REAGAN— NO.  5 

The  SFCAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cakpsb).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  GoHZALCz]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pro- 
ceed on  what  I  would  call  the  fifth  in- 
stallment of  the  impeachment  of 
Ronald  Reagan,  alluding  to  my  intro- 
duction of  what  is  House  Resolution 
111,  with  seven  specific  articles  of  im- 
peachment or  recital  in  that  resolu- 
Uon. 

I  do  so  because  today  two  things 
happened  that  confirm  the  motivation 
that  led  me  to  the  introduction  of  this 
resolution  on  March  5. 

Very  little  noticed  earlier  into  those 
proceedings  was  a  message  from  the 
President  in  which  the  President  is  an- 
nouncing that  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  though  he  did  not  say  that  in 
his  message,  his  determination  of  a 
state  of  emergency  with  respect  to 
Nicaragua  which  he  declared  on  May 
1,  1985,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
Bonn  Economic  Simunit  meeting  in 
that  year,  1985. 

I  think  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  general  do  not  quite 
comprehend  the  significance  of  this 
determination.  What  it  amounts  to  is 
actually  involLing  sections  of  the  dele- 
gated power  that  the  Congress  dele- 
gated to  the  President  in  1917  as  the 
advent  of  World  War  I  compelled, 
known  as  the  Espionage  Act,  and 
Presidents  from  time  to  time  in  cases 
of  both  domestic,  as  well  as  external, 
emergencies  have  appealed  to  the  use 
of  powers  vested  through  this  trans- 
mittal of  constitutional  power  from 
the  Congress. 

The  President  on  May  1,  1985. 
though  it  was  not  explained  in  the 
newspapers,  all  the  newspapers  said 
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was  that  the  President  had  declared 
an  embargo  on  Nicaragua  as  of  May  1, 
1985. 

But  the  President  does  not  have  that 
constitutional  authority.  He  is  exert- 
ing authority  that  the  Congress  dele- 
gated to  the  executive  branch  in  what 
Lb  genendly  known  as  the  Espionage 
Act  of  1917. 

President  Reagan  has  approved  a 
total  of  about  seven  executive  orders, 
or  the  equivalent  thereof,  national  se- 
curity directives,  for  instance,  which 
have  gone  a  long  way  in  invoicing  the 
provisos  of  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917, 
so  that  today  what  the  President  was 
saying  was  that  he  was  again  advising 
the  Congress  ttiat  he  will  extend  this 
state  of  emergency  as  of  May  1,  1985, 
presimiably  for  1  additional  year,  and 
at  the  same  time,  I  sadly  report  the 
passing  of  a  great  soldier,  a  great 
statesman,  a  great  American,  Gen. 
MaxweU  Taylor,  who  died  this  last 
week-end.  because  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor  more  than  perhaps  any  one 
single  individual,  was  at  that  point  or 
Juncture  in  his  historical  development 
in  which  the  basic  issues  still  have  to 
be  resolved  by  the  people  of  America 
tlirough  the  Congress  and  through 
their  executives  were  first  presented 
with  the  stark  reality  of  developments 
after  the  hot-shooting  pliase  of  World 
War  II  had  ended. 

The  eras  of  wars  of  liberation,  the 
eras  of  determination  of  people  who 
we  Joined  with  had  many  of  our  Amer- 
ican soldiers  dying  in  company  with 
those  forces;  for  example,  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  in  Indocliina,  and  French  Indo- 
china as  it  was  luiown  then,  only  to 
find  us  having  the  same  leader  as  an 
enemy,  and  having  many  of  our  young 
sacrificed  at  the  altars  of  this  struggle, 
and  the  other  struggle  preceding  it  in 
Korea. 

Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  said,  and  he 
was  a  brilliant  man.  and  trath  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  President  Kexmedy. 
to  begin  with,  had  first  named  him  a 
special  adviser.  Subsequent  to  that,  he 
served  after  the  Kennedy  term  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
He  was  also  Ambassador.  He  was 
Ambassador  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  to  South  Vietnam,  and  yet 
the  confusion  that  he  reported  is  very 
aptly  reflected  in  the  famous  quote  at- 
tributed to  him  in  wliich  he  said,  re- 
ferring to  the  confUct  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  we  found  ourselves  involved 
in.  it  was  a  war  against  a  wrong 
people,  at  the  wrong  time,  in  the 
wrong  place. 

These  were  also  words  of  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley,  incidentally.  Remember, 
these  were  all  warriors.  Yet.  if  we  read 
what  they  have  said,  we  will  find  that 
they  liave  been  the  most  earnest 
peacekeepers,  and  peace  sayers  that, 
in  the  words  or  in  the  mouth  of  an- 
other American  labeled  as  a  pacifist, 
would  be  very  heavily  criticized,  and 
almost  charged  with  treason.  But.  the 
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reason  is  that  only  those  who  know 
war  and  the  brutality  and  the  blood- 
letting are  the  biggest  single  enemies 
of  war.  and  wars,  as  my  father  used  to 
say,  you  go  with  lead  In  your  feet. 


D  1620 

Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  observed  that 
one  of  the  biggest  mistakes  was  that 
we  thought  that  South  Vietnam  would 
be  like  Korea  and  it  was  not.  Different 
people,  different  country,  differoit 
history,  different  situations.  He  said. 
"We  did  not  Imow  the  enemy;  we  did 
not  know  our  allies,  and  we  did  not 
lEnow  ourselves." 

With  that,  it  would  seem  that  we 
would  not  be  inexorably,  almost  like  in 
a  Greek  tragedy,  pursuing  the  course 
that  our  present  President  is  invari- 
ably, inexorably  and  irreversably  com- 
mitted to.  That  is  a  similar  involve- 
ment, headlong,  unilateral,  military  in 
nature,  in  Central  America. 

I  have  heard  some  of  my  colleagues 
talk  upon  their  return  from  this  area 
recently.  I  received  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
meeting     in     Managua.     Nicaragua, 
during  the  Easter  break.  The  fact  1b 
that  I  do  not  accustom  much  to  traveL 
Never  have,  in  the  26  years  or  so  that  I 
have  )>een  in  this  House.  Also  that  I 
felt  that,  and  I  always  have  felt,  even 
during  the  Vietnam  period;  in  fact,  the 
reports  I  heard  from  my  colleagues, 
both  those  who  went  to  Managua  as 
well  as  those  who  went  to  Moscow,  re- 
minded me  very  much  in  the  case  of 
those  going  to  Central  America,  of 
some  of  the  trips  that  my  colleagues 
would  take  during  the  conflict  polod 
in  the  South  Vietnam.  I  was  invited  in- 
numerable times  to  go  and  I  felt  that 
it  was  not  proper  for  many  reasons.  I 
felt  that  we  had  f aUed  in  the  Congress 
to  maintain  that  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion in  the  separation  of  powers  of  our 
three  basic  branches  of  Government, 
and  that  all  these  trips,  nonwithstand- 
Ing  to  the  contrary,  they  would  not  do 
anything  but  blurr  what  should  be 
always  clear  in  our  minds,  and  that  is 
that  we  must  preserve  what  some  of 
our  colleagues  talked  about.  That  is 
the  sanctity  and  the  preservation  of 
our  Constitution. 

When  Maxwell  Taylor  admitted  that 
in  effect  we  did  not  know  the  enemy, 
we  did  not  know  our  allies,  and  we  did 
not  know  oiirselves,  he  could  very  well 
be  saying  this  today  with  respect  to 
what  our  country,  that  is  things  done 
in  the  name  of  ovu-  country,  by  our 
President,  and  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  Congress  at  critical 
points;  we  cannot  deny  that,  and  the 
Congress'  unwiUingness  to  maintain 
the  separation.  Unwilling  to  even 
Insist  on  respecting  the  very  laws  that 
it  has  passed  such  as  the  War  Power 
Umitations  Act  of  1974. 

I  hear  the  colleagues  returning  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  almost  Iden- 
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tteal  to  what  I  bctrd  my  ooUeMves 
Myinc  wlMn  tbey  emme  back  from 
South  Vietnam.  What  had  they  seen; 
«lth  whom  had  they  apokeoi  what  was 
tbdr  knowledge  of  the  language,  the 
nMtnmi.  the  fine  nuances  that  know- 
ing the  knowledge  and  the  customs 
enable  to  get  a  better  grasp  of  the  per- 
oeptkm  that  gives  us  a  sense  of  reality 
so  that  when  General  Taylor  said  that 
we  reallaed  that  unlike  the  way  we 
fooiJit  at  the  outset  of  our  involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia  or  in  Vietnam. 
that  is.  it  was  going  to  be  the  same 
venture  as  the  ooe  that  we  had  not 
had  such  happy  results  with  in  Korea. 

We  should  have  realized  that  we 
would  end  up  the  same  way.  in  abys- 
mal defeat.  In  a  defeat  that  has  al- 
lowed our  Nation  to  became  vulnera- 
ble to  such  things  as  the  hostage 
taking  that  has  beset  us  since  1979.  I 
am  sure  had  it  not  been  for  that  vul- 
nerability revealed  in  the  dreary  way 
in  which  that  conflict  was  ended,  at 
least  our  participation  in  1975.  this 
would  not  be  the  kind  of  world  we  are 
confronting  today. 

Why  would  this  mistake  have  been 
Blade  in  a  nonmilitary  sense?  Because 
I  do  not  believe  that  Oen.  Maxwell 
Taylor,  unless  he  was  meaning  that  all 
he  meant  was  from  a  military  stand- 
point that  it  would  be   no   riiimimnar 

venture  from  the  one  in  Korea.  The 
reason  I  think  is  the  misperception  of 
the  reality  of  the  world  on  the  part  of 
our  leaders  in  and  out  of  the  Congress: 
in  and  out  of  the  White  House. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  in  an  area  closer  to  home,  one 
with  which  some  of  us  are  a  little  bit 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  such 
as  language,  culture  and  tradition,  and 
history,  incidentally,  which  is  not  a 
simplistic  history,  the  history  of  the 
nations  and  the  development  of  these 
naUcHis  to  the  south  of  us  precedes  our 
history,  and  is  not  only  dramatic  and 
absorbing  but  complex  and  one  that 
involves  a  good  deal  of  time  to  study. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  perceptions  are 
no  different  because  we  are  allowing 
ourselves  to  let  the  ideological  blinders 
that  tat  the  first  time  have  prevailed 
in  the  Office  of  the  Presidency  in  the 
history  of  that  office. 

We  have  had  very,  very  determined 
Presidents  in  the  past,  with  great 
sense  of  conviction,  but  not  ideologues 
like  we  have  today.  One  who  has  been 
seeing  to  it  that  every  department  is 
run  by  similar  or  identical-minded 
ideologues.  So  that  with  this  defective 
perception  <»■  mispercepticm.  I  felt 
that  it  was  inevitable  that  with  the 
buildup  that  is  now  beginning  to  take 
place  in  Honduras,  which  followed 
more  or  less  the  apprehensions  and 
the  misgivings  I  have  been  talking 
about,  and  reflected  in  a  headline  arti- 
cle in  my  hometown  newspaper  of  San 
Antonio,  the  San  Antonio  Express 
News,  on  Sunday.  March  22.  1987.  the 
headline  being  "XJS.  Sending  50.000 


Troops  to  Central  America."  meaning 
Hoiduras. 

a  a  that  by  this  next  month  of  May 
we  will  have  50,000  troops  in  what  is 
euihemistically  called  "training." 
No  V.  it  does  not  take  much  perception 
to  Bee  that  we  are  brewing  trouble, 
thi  t  the  headlines  I  felt  are  Just  a 
ma  ter  of  time  wiU  be  hitting  our  eyes 
in  1  rhlch  we  will  see  some  more  of  our 
serricemen  killed,  and  of  course,  the 
del  tand  that  something  be  done  about 
it  a  nd  the  consequent  invasion  of  Nica- 
ragiia. 

V  Icaragua  happens  to  be  one  of  sev- 
eral Central  American  states,  but  also 
it  happens  to  be  one  of  a  constellation 
of  itates  that  share  culture,  historical 
evoivement.  and  language.  What  I 
think  our  leaders  do  not  realize  is  that 
evefi  if  it  were  possible  to  have  a  mili- 
tary solution  in  the  sense  that  the 
President  could  get  rid  of  an  unpalata- 
ble and  a  disliked  regime  and  its  lead- 
ers for  whatever  reasons,  in  this  case 
ideological,  that  we  would  not  be  able 
to  rule  that  coimtry  unless  we  occu- 
pied it  and  then  prepared  ourselves  for 
an  tmending  guerrilla-tyi>e  of  confron- 
tation. Not  isolated  to  Nicaragiia,  but 
all  up  and  down  the  isthmus  and  even 
to  South  America. 

D  1630 

iw,  what  are  the  immediate  conse- 
of  this  callous  and  heedless 
of  action  in  which  we  stand 
bef4re  the  world  and  the  world  tribu- 
nal! of  Justice,  the  World  Court,  con- 
gtiilty  of  state  terrorism  ag^nst 
in  which  we  have  been  dl- 
responsible  for  the  murder,  the 
igs  of  Innocent  people,  teachers, 
trs:  some  of  them  have  been  non- 
Nic^raguan.  They  have  been  West 
Geranan.  They  have  been  European. 

So  we  have  lost  the  good  support  of 
the  opinion  of  mankind  throughout 
the  world.  There  is  not  one  country 
from  Canada,  and  slcipping  over  the 
Unj  ;ed  States  clear  down  to  Argentina, 
tha ;  is  with  us  and  agrees  with  us  in 
the  le  actions. 

N  }w,  most  of  those  countries  and 
their  leaders,  both  social  as  well  as  po- 
litioal,  do  not  necessarily  find  an  affin- 
ity of  interest  or  sympathy  toward  any 
kind  of  Marxist-Leninist  approach  or 
Jargon,  so  they  themselves  in  their 
own  right  would  not  be  that  solid  and 
solidly  identified  with  the  Nicaraguan 
regkne,  if  indeed  and  in  fact  what  we 
clu^e  they  are  guilty  of  is  even  half- 
way true. 

The  thing  that  will  solidify  more 
than  anything  against  our  country  will 
be  that  very  thing  of  an  invasion  and 
thejconUnuation  of  the  course  that  we 
have  opted  for  and  that  the  Congress 
on  ind  off  has  backed  and  at  time  has 
att^pted  to  sanitize  what  cannot  be 
clewed  up.  It  is  a  dirty  little  game, 
andi  we  are  the  laughing  stock  of  world 
opi^on  in  Latin  America,  in  our  own 
so-<^ed  allied  countries. 
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So  w(  are  in  the  same  shiuje  as  we 
were,  ai  d  as  Maxwell  Taylor  described 
it.  we  d »  not  even  know  or  understand 
our  80-<klled  allies.  They  are  not  with 
us.  Ebigland  is  not  with  us.  Prance  is 
not  with  us.  West  Germany  is  not  with 
us.  You  have  more  protests  in  West 
Oermaiiy  because  of  our  politics  in 
Central  I  America  than  you  have  even 
in  Central  America. 

That  reminds  me  that  on  the  24th  of 
this  mopth,  which  would  be  in  2  days, 
we  will  have  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  JoiAt  E>»nomic  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  having  begim  a  series 
of  heaiiings  labeled  "The  Economic 
Impact  of  Our  Conflict  or  Involvement 
in  Conflict  in  Vietnam." 

On  that  day.  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  coimnitee  at  that  point,  the  Sen- 
ator fr^  Wisconsin  who  still  is  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  tii. 
Prozmi^.  in  his  opening  statement 
said;       { 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  iSi.  McNamara, 
came  before  us  in  August— 

To  be  precise,  August  28, 1964— 
Bnd  reqi^ested  an  additional  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $1.3  billion  for  the  pur- 
poses of  defending  our  interests  and  our 
armed  forces  In  Southeast  Asia. 

I  said  1964,  it  was  Augxist  28,  1965. 
The  very  year  before,  in  August  1964. 
the  canfUdate  for  full  election  to  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  Johnson,  was  sajring 
that  the  last  thing  he  would  want 
would  be  to  have  our  boys  involved  in 
a  war  in  Asia;  but  exactly  1  year  later 
the  adndnistration  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  came  and  obtained  a 
$1.3  bilfion  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 

Now,  that  was  a  lot  of  money  for 
1965,  as'  it  is  today,  but  then  we  talk 
about  mega-dollars  nowadays. 

Anyway,  the  chairman  then  said: 


billion  o' 
and  it  Is 
al  Inf  usi( 
July  of 


And  to4ay.  this  year,  as  of  January  1967, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  craning  to  ask 
for  a  sui^plemental  appropriation  of  $13.3 
T  and  above  because  it  is  expected 
letermlned  that  with  tills  addltion- 
of  money  the  war  should  end  by 
year. 

Mind  ^ou.  this  hearing  was  April  24, 
1967,  exkctly  20  years  ago. 

We  ar^  doing  the  same  thing  all  over 
again,  except  this  time  it  is  the  Con- 
tras  and  aid  to  the  Contras  and  the  ob- 
session of  an  ideological  President,  an 
ideologue,  if  you  please,  who  has  been 
willing  to  violate  the  laws  as  I  recite 
specific  Instances  in  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment enclosed  and  contained  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  111.  He  has 
violated  I  the  laws  in  order  to  circum- 
vent th^  congressional  decision  not  to 
fund  this  motley  group  that  even  if 
they  were  to  succeed  in  physically  in- 
vading Nicaragua  would  never  rule 
Nicaragaa,  anymore  than  those  who 
attempt  id  the  invasion  of  Cuba  at  the 
Bay  of  pigs  in  1961  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  governing  Cuba. 


The  only  way  would  have  been,  and 
of  course,  it  is  sort  of  an  imponderable 
in  history.  l>ecause  we  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know  this,  that  that  group, 
like  the  so-called  rebels  or  Contra 
groups  today,  would  never  be  able  to 
rule  that  land  that  they  were  trying  to 
conquer,  only  with  our  help. 

Let  me  tell  you  this.  Every  one  of 
those  Contras  will  be  more  than  glad 
and  all  those  rich  ruling  families  that 
took  all  their  money  out  of  Nicaragua 
and  put  them  in  Miami  banks  or  in 
secret  accounts  in  Panama  or  the 
Cayman  Islands  or  over  the  Swiss 
banks,  oh.  they  would  have  every  one 
of  our  Marines  fight  to  the  death  if 
necessary  to  get  them  back  in. 

This  is  the  main  reason  I  speak  out 
because  we  are  headed  that  way.  You 
cannot  put  50,000  troops  in  such  a 
minute  impoverished  and  occupied 
country,  because  we  are  occupying 
Honduras.  We  are  not  there  on  their 
invitation.  The  freely  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Assembly  of  Hondu- 
ras have  never  once  passed  a  resolu- 
tion saying  that  they  want  us  there.  In 
fact,  we  have  had  speeches  the  other 
way  around.  We  have  had  coimtless 
editorials  even  in  the  conservative 
newspapers  of  Tegucigalpa  saying  that 
it  is  obnoxious.  They  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  They  do  not  want  the  Con- 
tras there.  If  the  Contras  had  any 
roots  in  Nicaragua  in  a  legitimate  civil 
war  where  they  would  have  accept- 
ance by  the  Nicaraguan  people  that 
they  claim  they  are  trying  to  liberate, 
they  would  not  be  hiding  out  in  Hon- 
diuras.  They  would  be  doing  what  the 
Sandinistas  did  when  they  were  fight- 
ing the  Somoza  regime.  They  would  be 
among  the  people. 

So  today  I  Just  conclude  by  remind- 
ing you  that  it  is  no  different  from 
that  period  in  the  1960's.  I  was  here  at 
the  time.  The  environment  is  the 
same.  The  mood  is  the  same.  Nobody 
really  thinks  much  of  the  issue  any 
more  than  much  attention  was  paid  to 
that  message  we  got  from  the  Presi- 
dent extending  the  state  of  emergen- 
cy. 

How  many  Americans  Itnow  that  the 
President  has  labeled  Nicaragua  as  an 
immediate  present  and  clear  danger  to 
our  security  in  the  United  States,  but 
he  has.  because  he  had  to  do  that  in 
order  to  trigger  the  Espionage  Act  of 
1917. 

Today  I  will  recall  the  words  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  another  President 
who  did  not  want  war,  and  maybe  in 
his  case  events  did  overcome,  unlike  in 
the  case  of  our  present  President 
Reagan  who  has  single-mlndedly  never 
once  chosen  to  follow  or  try  a  diplo- 
matic approach.  He  has  put  aU  his 
eggs  in  that  one  basket  of  military 
intervention. 

Here  is  what  I  fear  the  most,  what 
Woodrow  Wilson  feared  and  as  has 
been  the  case  and  as  we  have  suffered 


morally,  socially,  and  every  other  way 

after  a  war,  and  I  quote: 
Once  lead  these  people- 
Meaning  the  American  people— 

into  a  war  and  they'll  forget  there  ever  was 
such  a  thing  as  tolerance.  To  fight  you  must 
be  brutal  and  ruthless  and  the  spirit  of 
ruthlessness  and  brutality  will  penetrate 
into  every  fiber  of  our  national  life,  infect- 
ing Congress,  the  courts,  the  policeman  on 
the  beat,  and  the  man  on  the  street. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  place  in  the 
RccoRO  at  this  point  an  article  in  the 
Simday  Ebcpress  of  March  22.  1987. 
headlined.  'U.S.  Sending  50.000 
Troops  to  Central  America." 

The  article  is  as  f  ollovra: 

[From  Kxpreas-News  (San  Antonio,  TX), 
Mar.  23. 1987] 

X3&.  Serdihg  50,000  Taoors  to  Cemtbal 

AUUCA 

(New  York  Times  Service) 

WASHnraroH.- The  United  States  wiU  con- 
duct its  largest  Central  American  show  of 
force  and  training  exercise  in  May,  when 
50,000  service  men  and  women  will  be  de- 
ployed, military  officers  said  Saturday. 

The  show  of  force  will  coincide  with  the 
"spring  offensive"  that  U.S.  officials  have 
said  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  have  planned. 
The  rebels,  known  as  contras,  have  sanctu- 
aries in  Honduras  but  have  begun  operating 
inside  Nicaragua,  the  officials  said. 

The  exercise,  code-named  Solid  Shield,  is 
Intended  to  simulate  an  American  response 
to  a  request  from  Honduras  to  help  fight 
Nicaraguan  forces,  the  officers  said.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  already  drawn 
up  contingency  plans  for  such  an  operation, 
officials  here  said. 

Included  in  the  n.S.  maneuvers,  the  mili- 
tary officers  said,  will  be  a  simulated  evacu- 
ation of  the  American  naval  base  at  Ouanta- 
namo  in  Cuba.  That  aspect  of  the  exercise 
assumes  that  Cuba  would  retaliate  against 
the  United  States  for  an  attack  on  its  allies 
in  Nicaragua. 

Most  military  drills  In  recent  years  have 
featured  reinforcement  of  the  Guantanamo 
garrison. 

As  with  other  shows  of  force  in  the  last 
four  years,  the  maneuver  in  May  is  Intended 
to  deter  the  Sandtnlsta  government  in  Ma- 
nagua from  exporting  its  leftist  Ideology  by 
m*intjiw<ng  what  American  officers  have 
called  a  "continuing  presence"  in  Honduras 
and  the  (Caribbean. 

Politically,  the  maneuver  may  Influence, 
intentionally  or  Inadvertently,  the  attitude 
of  Congress  on  the  issue  of  continued  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  contras.  Senior  administra- 
tion officials  have  repeatedly  contended 
tiiat  American  forces  migtit  l>e  called  on  to 
fight  in  Central  America  if  the  contras  fail 
to  defeat  the  Sandinistas. 

The  administration  won  a  narrow  victory 
in  Congress  last  week  when  a  move  to  delay 
$40  million  of  this  year's  $100  million  in  aid 
to  the  contras  was  defeated  in  a  close  vote. 
The  administration's  prospects  for  Its  re- 
quest for  another  $105  million  in  aid  next 
year  remain  In  doubt. 

The  president  of  Nicaragua,  Daniel 
Ortega  Saavedra.  pointing  to  the  extensive 
American  maneuvers,  tias  accused  the 
United  States  of  threatening  to  invade  tils 
country.  The  Reagan  administration  tias 
denied  that.  The  Reagan  administrmtion  has 
long  accused  the  Sandinistas  of  aiding  the 
leftist  insurgency  in  El  Salvador. 


The  exercise  wiU  also  test  ttie  ability  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corpa,  Air  Foroe 
and  Coast  Ouard  to  moWHif  and  opmnX/t  to- 
gether in  a  large^cale  maneuver,  tbe  offi- 
cers said.  In  earlier  drills,  tbe  main  training 
objective  tias  been  to  familiariae  American 
troops  with  the  terrain  and  climate  where 
they  might  have  to  fight  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Operation  Solid  Stileld  will  l>e  conducted 
In  Honduras,  the  Caribbean,  tbe  island  of 
Vieques  off  the  eastern  point  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Marine  base  at  Camp  Lejeune. 
N.C.,  the  military  officers  said.  Drills  at  Vie- 
ques and  Camp  Lejeune  will  simnlatie  Hon- 
duras wittiout  burdening  tliat  nation's  limit- 
ed airfields,  ports  and  roads,  they  said. 

The  military  officers  said  the  groimd 
forces,  totaling  about  5.000  soldiers  and  ma- 
rines, will  be  the  largest  ground  combat 
force  to  tiave  been  deployed  Into  Honduras 
since  training  exercises  for  American  troops 
l>egan  there  in  1983. 

But  they  said  the  soUUen  and  Marines 
will  remain  in  Honduras  for  only  a  few  days 
because  the  main  point  of  tbe  exerdae  was 
to  mobilize  and  move  them  rather  tlian  to 
tiave  them  operate  there. 

At  Camp  Lejeune,  two  battalions  of  1,500 
paratroopers  from  the  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  will  team  up  with 
an  amphibious  brigade  of  5,000  marines  for 
a  combined  mock  assault  ttiere.  A  similar 
exerdae  will  t>e  mounted  at  Vieques,  they 
said. 

At  sea.  Navy  warstiips  centered  on  an  air- 
craft carrier  will  be  Joined  by  cutters  from 
the  Coast  Ouard  tliat  are  normally  on  sta- 
tion searching  for  drug  runners  in  the  Car- 
ibbean. The  C^oast  Guard,  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  TransportaUon.  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  operational  control  of  the  Navy  by 
presidential  order. 

The  Military  Airlift  Command  of  the  Air 
Force  will  be  responsltile  for  transporting 
the  soldiers,  their  equipment  and  their  sup- 
plies Willie  the  Tactical  Air  Command  will 
deploy  fighters  and  attack  planes  to  provide 
air  cover  for  the  maneuver,  tbe  officers  said. 
Other  aviation  unite  will  be  provided  by 
the  Marine  Corps  and  tbe  Navy  from  the 
carrier  ttiat  will  saU  into  the  Caribbean, 
they  said. 

A  brigade  of  3,000  helicopter  assault 
troops  from  the  101st  Airborne  DivlslcD  at 
Fort  (Campbell.  Ky..  and  a  marine  amptiibi- 
ouB  unit  of  1.800  marines  from  Camp  Le- 
jeune will  make  a  combined  air  and  sea 
landing  in  Honduras,  the  officers  said. 

The  United  States  tias  an  air  base  at  Pal- 
merola  in  the  center  of  the  country,  tmt  it 
lacks  parking  qjace  to  tiandle  more  tttan 
two  C-Sa,  the  largest  cargo  plane  in  ttie  U.8. 
Air  Force,  or  ttiree  C-141  transports  at  any 
one  time. 

Smaller,  propeller-driven  C-130  transports 
could  use  five  unpaved  airstrips  ttiat  X3& 
forces  tiave  Improved  or  created  in  Hondu- 
ras. 

There  is  only  one  main  road  ttiat  runs 
from  the  northern  coast  of  Honduras  past 
the  base  at  Palmerola  and  ttirough  tbe  cap- 
ital at  Tegucigalpa  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Other  roads  are  unpaved  and.  In  some  tA 
the  mountains,  passable  only  with  mules. 

Port  facilities  In  Honduras  are  equally 
limited,  with  f  adUties  at  Puerto  Cortes  and 
La  Celba  on  the  Caribbean  coast  alile  to 
take  only  one  or  two  small  stilps  at  a  time. 
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RBQUSBT  FOR  PgRlCSSION  FOR 
SUBCOmcnTEB  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  OP  COMMTT- 
TKB  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES  TO  SIT  ON  TO- 
MORROW.  APRIL  23.  1987. 
DURINO  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  I^neaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  Subccun- 
mlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
FlaherleB  be  permitted  to  sit  at  11  on 
Thursday.  April  23.  1987  for  the  pur- 
pose of  h<rfdinc  a  hearing  on  BJi.  82— 
a  biU  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1920  to  require  vessels  used  to 
transport  sewace  shidge  to  be  built  In 
the  United  States. 

The  ranidns  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan Oil.  Davis]  and  the  ranldng  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee 
<m  Merchant  Marine,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yatk  [Mr.  I^in]  have  been 
api^ised  of  the  hearing  date  and  time 
and  are  in  accord  with  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Bfr. 
Carfkh).  Tlie  Chair  regrets  to  advise 
the  gentleman  from  California  that 
under  the  Speaker's  announced  guide- 
lines the  Chair  must  decline  to  enter- 
tain that  request  during  special  orders. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  wait  unto  special  orders  are  over  and 
then  do  it?    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  advises  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  that  request  must  be 
tendered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow isUie^te  of  the  hearing. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understands  that  there  will  be 
time  tomorrow  to  make  that  request. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  can  make  it 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  during 
the  1-minute  speeches? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct.  The  Chair  understands  that 
the  House  wiU  convene  at  11  o'clock, 
and  the  gentleman's  request  will  be  in 
order  at  that  time,  under  the  guide- 
lines. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Armxt]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  time  because  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss HH.  1827,  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  1987  that  we  are 
scheduled  to  debate  and  to  vote  on  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  before  I  begin  analyzing  this 
bill  to  Just  review  supplemental  appro- 
priations. As  you  know,  within  the 
context  of  our  budget  process  we  first 
go  through  the  business  of  preparing  a 
budget,   and  then  as  we   prepare   a 


it.  reccmdling  that  between  our- 
res  and  the  other  body,  we  set  for  a 
spending   year   spending   re- 
lents, and  in  particular,  spend- 
iimitations. 

It  to  the  Budget  Impound- 
tt  and  Control  Act  of  1974  and  the 
-Rudman-Holllngs  Act  of  1985 
we  have  within  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  within  the  context  of  current  law 
cer 


thd 


requirements  that  spending  in 
designated  year  for  any  budget  be 
to  conform  to  limitations  in 
budget. 
t  the  same  time  we  must  recognize 
t  the  budget  process  Is  done  In  the 
prdsent  for  purposes  of  the  future  and 
imder  conditions  of  uncertainty.  It 
mivt  be  carried  out  within  the  context 
of  economic  assumptions  regarding 
the  nature  and  the  clrcvunstances  of 
economic  conditions  sometime  in  the 
future,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that 
uniertalnty  It  Is  appropriate  for  the 
rules  and  procedures  of  the  body  to 
allbw  for  supplemental  appropriations 
sometime  diuing  the  spending  year 
un^er  which  the  budget  has  Jurlsdlc- 
tioii,  and  within  the  context  of  those 
lemental  appropriations  to  make 
ons  in  the  spending  pattern  to 
er  accommodate  to  new  economic 
itlons  not  foreseen  by  their  earll- 
nomlc  assumptions  under  which 
tha  budget  was  prepared  or  perhaps  to 
reflect  new  directions,  new  priorities, 
or  fesponses  to  new  exigencies  discov- 
ered to  take  place  during  the  course  of 
that  year.  And  that  is  the  point  at 
which  we  arrive  with  H.R.  1827. 

we  have  a  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1997  that  governs  that  spending  year 
which  has  broad  limitations  and  con- 
sti^lnts  within  which  spending  must 
talae  place,  and  we  also  want  to  have 
that  flexibility.  We  are  also  in  fiscal 
ye4r  1987  and  making  that  sort  of  mid- 
tertn  course  adjustment  that  one 
would  anticipate  would  be  necessary 
given  the  vagaries  of  budgeting  for  the 
future.  This  is  not  uncommon,  I  might 
mention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  what  you 
and  I  and  every  American  family  wiU 
gojthrough  during  the  course  of  our 
f isQal  year. 

Ih  the  process  of  our  budgeting,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  family,  it  is  neces- 
sarjr  to  have  some  basis  by  wliich  we 
caQ  keep  account  of  our  spending  pat- 
terns. You  and  I  probably  realize  that 
experience  through  balancing  or 
trying  to  maintain  a  certain  current 
acduracy  in  our  checkbook  so  that  we 
can  see  that  we  are  living  within  the 
bu^et  constraints  defined  by  our  cur- 
reqt  circumstances. 

the  parlance  of  the  congressional 
t  process  the  analogy  to  reconcll- 
your  checkbook  each  month  and 
Idng  its  accuracy  is  a  concept  that 
we  call  scoring  budget  decisions.  We 
have  various  agencies  of  ttie  Federal 
Government— the  Congressional 

Buflget  Office,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Butiget,  and  of  course  the 
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various  committees  of  the  Congress— 
that  scQre  spending  actions  and  try  to 
keep  ani  acciirate  record. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  do 
have— a^d  if  I  can  take  a  moment  to 
digress,]  a  problem  that  Is  addressed 
quite  ftequently  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Ydrk  [Mr.  DioOuasoi]  is  a  lack 
of  consistency  in  accounting  practices 
so  that  [there  are  vagaries,  differences, 
and  sometimes  conflicting  results  in 
the  scoring  process  as  we  try  to  evalu- 
ate our  progress  and  our  compliance 
with  budget  restrictions.  That  scoring 
process  will  be  a  big  part  of  my  discus- 
sion today,  and  I  wanted  to  be  clear  as 
we  discuss  this  that  we  set  a  certain 
base  of  understanding  so  that  when  I 
discuss  these  concepts  they  do  not 
appear  too  esoteric. 

The  budget  process  in  this  body  is 
very  cotnplex,  and  there  is  always  a 
questio^  about  whether  or  not  we  are 
in  compliance  with  the  budget  as  we 
spend  o^t  during  the  fiscal  year. 

It  is  Very  clear  to  me  after  difficult 
and  compreheslve  study  of  H.R.  1827 
that  this  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  is  not  in  compliance  with  the 
budget.]  It  is  a  fiscally  irresponsible 
spending;  pattern  and  it  is  in  the  par- 
lance oithis  body  a  budget-buster. 
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It  is  for  these  reasons  which  I  will 
enumerfite  that  I  am  going  to  aggres- 
sively advocate,  as  will  several  of  my 
colleagues,  that  we  not  pass  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  but  Instead 
we  send  It  back  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  more  work.  I  do  that 
with  reluctance,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  recog^iize  that  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  are  good 
and  responsible  and  hard  working 
members. 

But  nevertheless,  we  must  come  to 
terms  with  the  bottom  line,  and  the 
bottom  in  H.R.  1827,  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  1987,  is  fuzzy  to 
say  the  least.  It  is  inaccurate  and  it  is 
unaccei^table  for  those  of  us  who  are 
devoted  to  complying  with  the  man- 
dates o<  our  budget  process. 

As  one  examines  this  one  goes 
through  a  rather  trying  period;  budget 
authority  versus  outlays,  old  econom- 
ics versus  new  economics,  to  score  or 
not  to  score  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporihtion.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  tra^  ails  I  endured  in  trying  to  get 
a  hande  on  this  bill.  The  permuta- 
tions ai  e  endless,  and  I  am  sure  if  the 
Demociats  string  together  Just  the 
right  ii  gredients,  starting  with  a  base 
of  obso  ete  economics,  adding  a  layer 
of  bud{  etary  obfuscation,  and  topped 
off  witi  a  few  budget  waivers,  they 
can  cock  up  some  nmnbers  that  will 
somehov,  some  way.  Justify  this 
budget  busting  bill  as  financially  re- 
sponsib  e. 


Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  This  bill  is  a  budget  buster, 
p»jre  and  simple.  If  you  do  not  believe 
me.  listen  to  what  former  Budget 
Committee  chairman.  Robert  Glaimo, 
and  former  B4inority  Leader  Johm 
Rhodes  have  to  say  on  this  budget.  I 
quote  them: 

The  simple  fact  Is  there  is  no  money  for 
this  bill.  The  C30  current  status  shows 
that  even  If  Congress  does  not  pass  another 
spending  bill,  this  year's  outUys  will  exceed 
the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  total  by  $13.4 
billion. 


Let  me  make  a  point.  Former  Con- 
gressman Oialmo  and  former  Minority 
Leader  Rhodes  are  a  part  of  a  group, 
in  fact  cochairmen  of  a  group  that 
calls  Itself  Responsible  Budget  Action 
Group  here  in  Washington,  DC.  In 
that  group  we  have  two  former  Direc- 
tors of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  two  former  Directors  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
We  have  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisors,  several 
Members  of  Congress,  including  two 
former  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. These  are  folks  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  process,  familiar  with  the 
substance,  have  put  their  years  of 
service  into  the  Government  and  have 
dedicated  concern  over  fiscal  reponsi- 
bUlty. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  gentleman  Is  saying 
even  if  we  do  not  pass  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation,  what  these  distin- 
gtdshed  Americans  have  told  tis  after 
examining  the  budget  so  far.  Is  that 
even  without  this  bill  we  are  $13  bU- 
llon  over  what  we  committed  ourselves 
to  in  the  budget  last  year? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  That  is  their  conten- 
tion. 

I  might  mention  that  their  letter 
was  written  on  April  9  and  they  did 
not  have  the  advantage  of  the  most 
updated  economic  forecast  and  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  If  you  make  an  ad- 
justment based  on  Information  they 
did  not  have  at  the  time  they  prepared 
their  report  with  our  most  current  in- 
formation, we  would  be  $14.8  billion 
over  the  1987  budget. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  bill  that  we  have 
comhig  before  us  tomorrow  Is  about  a 
$12  billion  bill,  so  If  we  were  to  adopt 
this  bill,  on  top  of  what  these  distin- 
guished Americans  have  told  us  is  the 
real  budget  situation  we  will  be,  in 
fact,  adopting  an  approach  that  will 
have  us  somewhere  between  $25  and 
$30  billion  over  what  we  committed 
ourselves  to  in  the  budget  last  year.  Is 
that  what  Is  really  going  on  here? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Let  me  respond  by  tell- 
ing the  gentleman  there  is  good  news 
and  there  is  bad  news.  The  good  news 
is  that  you  have  fallen  victim  to  the 


numbers  that  are  quoted  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  I  will  soon  dem- 
onstrate to  be  misleading. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
continue  to  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
saying  this  report  is  not  accurate? 

Mr.  AXtSE^.  This  report  is  not  ac- 
ctirately  scored,  and  when  you  adjust 
this  report  and  score  accurately  we  do 
not  have  here  the  $25  to  $30  billion  in 
new  spending  you  fear.  The  situation 
Is  not  as  bad  as  that. 

If  we  were  to  pass  this  bill  tomorrow, 
and  I  am  certain  we  will  not  because 
we  are  a  body  that  prides  ourselves  on 
our  fiscal  responsibility,  but  If  we  were 
to  pass  this  bill  we  would  have  a  net 
increase  of  $3.9  bUllon  In  new  outlays, 
and  we  would  then  bring  our  over- 
spend for  1987  up  to  $18  billion  over 
the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  however,  am  I  correct 
though  that  there  are  no  rescissions  in 
this  bill,  so  we  do  not  have  any  ability 
to  score  any  rescissions  here,  and  as 
this  report  indicates  that  they  are 
coming  in  under  the  President's 
budget  figures.  In  fact  what  they  do  is 
use  the  President's  spending  limits  but 
then  do  not  include  his  rescissions.  So 
in  fact  what  we  are  getting  is  ever  in- 
creasing levels  of  spending  but  no  re- 
ductions to  offset  that  spending.  Is 
that  what  is  going  on  here? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  as  the  President  made  his  requests 
he  did  find  offsets  by  and  large  in  the 
form  of  rescissions  in  other  spending, 
reflecting  a  change  in  clrcimistances,  a 
change  in  priorities  and  adjustments 
from  old  spending  patterns  under  the 
original  budget  to  the  new  patterns 
that  would  be  established  in  his  re- 
quests. 

In  the  final  analysis,  once  you  scored 
the  President's  requests  more  accu- 
rately, he  would  have  come  in  with 
$355  million  in  a  net  decrease  in 
spending. 

What  that  says  Is  the  first  line  of 
the  committee  recommendation  which 
scores  the  President's  spending  at 
about  $12.5  billion  and  the  meritorious 
work  of  the  committee  at  around  $11.3 
billion;  these  are  Inaccurate  numbers 
and  it  is  an  inaccurate  comparison.  It 
is  inaccurate  for  the  committee  to 
report  that  they  come  in  approximate- 
ly $1.1  billion  imder  the  President 
when,  in  fact,  the  President  comes  in 
some  $6  billion  less,  and  overall  with  a 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  that  these  are  phony  num- 
bers. I  gather  from  what  the  gentle- 
man Is  saying  that  we  have  been  treat- 
ed to  a  whole  bunch  of  phony  Toom.- 
bers  out  here  on  the  House  floor  In  a 
couple  of  discussions  that  the  big 
spending  liberals  have  had  on  this 
floor  during  recent  weeks  when  dis- 
cussing essentially  the  same  thing,  and 


they  go  through  and  add  up  all  of  the 
spending  requests  that  the  President 
makes  over  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
then  they  say  that  the  Congress  has 
come  in  underneath  all  of  those  spend- 
ing requests  made  by  the  President. 
But  what  they  do  not  ever  say  is  that 
the  President  also  comes  forward  with 
rescissions,  none  of  which  Congress 
agrees  to,  or  few  of  which  Congress 
agrees  to,  so,  therefore,  we  do  tremen- 
dously overspend  the  President's  re- 
quest and,  in  fact,  are  overspending 
our  own  budget. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  rule  yet  that 
was  granted  for  this  atrocity  of  a  bill 
which  confirms  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying.  This  rule  does  waive  the  Con- 
gressional  Budget  Act  and  a  major 
portion  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  It  waives  that  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  that  prohibits 
consideration  of  measures  tliat  would 
cause  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
level  or  program  level  ceilings  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. In  other  words,  the  rule  Itself 
defines  this  bill  exactly  the  way  the 
gentleman  has  defined  it.  as  a  budget 
buster  of  tremendous  proportions.  I 
think  that  anybody  who  votes  for  this 
bill  tomorrow  has  to  know  that  what 
they  are  doing  is  voting  to  bust  the 
budget. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  to  respond  to  two  points. 

In  the  prevaQlng  political  rhetoric  of 
the  land,  which  is  the  great  contest  of 
dialogue  regarding  whose  deficits  they 
are,  the  contention  is  made  quite  fre- 
quently on  the  basis  of  the  kind  of  sta- 
tistical data  presented  that  this  is  the 
President's  budget  deficit. 


D  1700 
Now,  let  me  say  that  In  this  particu- 
lar case  if  this  report  is  any  indication 
of  the  kind  of  statistical  merry-go- 
round  in  which  we  ride,  the  contention 
first  that  the  President's  request  of 
$12  biUlon  448  million  is  inaccurate. 
The  President's  spending  request  is 
less  than  half  of  that;  the  contention 
that    that    spending    request    stands 
alone  without  offsets  and  rescissions  is 
inaccurate.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
when  you  add  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  President's  offsets  and  rescissions, 
the  net  impact  that  the  President's  re- 
quest would  have  on  our  budget  deficit 
would  be  to  reduce  It  by  $355  million. 
Now,  at  the  same  time  the  gentle- 
man Is  absolutely   right  about  the 
rules.  I  must  take  the  opportunity 
here  to  point  out  that  exactly  those 
folks  who  are  most  vocal  In  trying  to 
pin  the  deficit  rap  on  the  Prealdent 
are  the  people  who  have  their  rules  In 
force  in  this  body.  If  I  could  paint  an 
analogy  for  you,  suppose  for  a  momoit 
that   the   Dallas   Cowboys   and   the 
Waslilngton  Redskins,  a  team  of  obvi- 
ously lesser  merit,  were  to  meet  on  the 
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playtaic  fMd  •ad  that  ntn^wdy  were 
to  poliit  out  that  rinee  the  Redskins 
had  Bore  men  on  their  roster  than  the 
Oovboys,  that  they  would  be  ahle  to 
set  the  rules  on  the  field  and  to  con- 
trol eadi  and  every  play  that  is  called 
on  the  playinc  fMd  and  then,  as  the 
game  iwotiBssml,  they  would  have  the 
optlan.  scatn.  by  their  superior  num- 
ben.  to  vote  themselves  exceptions  to 
the  niles^  When  a  Redskin  was  caught 
hoUtnc  a  Dallas  Cowboy  and  the  flag 
was  thrown,  the  Redridns  could  tivkk- 
ly  huddle  and  they  could  vote  to  waive 
the  rule  in  this  Instance.  Tou  would 
And  It  very  dtCfleolt  for  the  Cowboys 
to  dtf  eat  the  Redskins.  Now.  obvious- 
ly, history  proves  that  this  is  done 
more  often  than  not.  even  under  those 
drenmstanees.  But  that  is  the  kind  of 
analogy   we   have.   These   are   their 
rulea.  They  voted  the  ezceptlms.  This 
bin  comes  to  the  floor  with  not  only 
watvers  to  the  Budget  Act  that  allow 
ezoeashre    quending.    that    bust    the 
budget,  but  it  also  comes  with  the 
waiver  of  another  rule  which  is  also,  I 
think,   a  good   rule,   (me   which   we 
should  give  adherence  to.  They  waive 
the  rules  against  i>gii»i«Hng  in  i4)pro- 
IMlatlais  bills.  That  allows  the  Appro- 
prlatUms  Cranmittee  to  override  the 
wtnk  of  the  authorizing  committees  in 
several  areas,  including  critical  areas 
of  agriculture,  defense,  and  interna- 
tional relations  and  to  impose  on  the 
part  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
their  views  regarding  agriculture,  for- 
eign policy,  and  national  defense.  And 
in  one  instance  to  even  pre-empt  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  right  to  exercise  its  normal 
legitimate  and  necessary  appeal  proc- 
ess In  the  courts. 

So  the  goitleman  is  absolutely  right. 
There  are  a  great  many  rules  that  are 
waived  in  order  to  get  this  spending 
bm  to  the  floor. 
I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  DiaiNT  SMITH.  I  thank  my 
colleagues.  I  appreciate  my  colleague 
taking  this  time  to  try  to  point  out 
about  the  business-as-usual  attitude  of 
this  Congress  and  this  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  this  appropriations  bill. 
This  is  how  we  overspend  the  budget. 
It  Is  my  understanding  frcnn  the  brief- 
ing papers  that  I  have  that  we  are  al- 
ready some  $13.4  billion  over  the  fiscal 
year  1M7  budget  which  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  In  other  words,  we  set  a 
budget,  then  we  pass  the  appropria- 
ti<ms  bills  which  were  all  rolled  into 
one,  as  we  remember,  last  fall,  and 
now  we  have  whatever  was  not  lumped 
into  that  added  on.  So  this  bill  is  a 
catch-aU  of  more  and  more  spending. 
This  U  not  the  President's  problem. 
We  continue  to  have  that  discussion  in 
the  country  as  to  who  spends  the  dol- 
lars here.  This  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  the  control  of  Speak- 
er WaiCHT.  who  is  in  fact  putting  this 
bill  on.  I  think  it  is  interesting  as  we 
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iber.  those  of  us  who  voted  for 
■Rudman  last  year,  we  had  a 
of  $144  bllll<m.  They  now  say 
,  .  somewhere  near  $174  billion 
and  Ithis  is  going  to  add  how  many  bQ- 
Uon  dollars?  Is  it  $11.3  billion? 

Bit.  ARMEY.  Again,  we  have  to  be 
carrfuL  If  we  take  the  committee's 
repeat,  as  accurate  reporting  of  the 
datat  then  they  even  make  their  own 
case  appear  worse  than  it  is.  The  only 
advAitage  they  have  Is  that  their  case 
look!  better  than  the  exaggerated  bad 
case  they  have  made  for  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  But  the  net  impact  to 
outlays  will  be  somethhig  like  $3.9  bfl- 
lion  increase  to  the  deficit 

Mi.  DENNY  SMITH.  But  in  any 
event,  it  is  a  budget-buster  no  matter 
how  we  do  it  and  it  is  a  credit  card 
that  lis  going  to  have  to  be  paid  by  our 
children  at  some  point  in  the  future  if 
we  do  not  change  the  fundamental 
spending  habits  of  this  body. 

Mn  ARMEY.  As  I  mentioned,  this 
will  fecrease  the  deficit  by  $3.9  billion, 
rather  than  the  $2  billion  found  in  the 
committee  report. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  That  is  smoke 
and  jmlrrors.  is  that  what  you  call 
thati 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Well,  as  a  professional 
economist  I  think  we  need  to  acknowl- 
edge ithat.  once  you  are  projecting  for 
the  ftiture  you  do  so  \mder  uncertain- 
ty. B|it  you  must,  as  you  try  to  update 
your  work,  use  the  most  current  pro- 
jections you  have  on  the  most  current 
data.  The  committee  has  failed  to  do 
that.  They  have  used  a  forecast  that  is 
over  I  year  old.  from  February  1986  to 
be  exact.  That  is  certainly  not.  I  thii^ 
a  go<^l  practice  when  we  have  better 
inforinatlon 

Mri  DENNY  SMITH.  What  would  be 
the  latest  statistics  that  we  would 
have?  We  would  have  some  from  Feb- 
ruary 1987,  really,  would  we  not? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  If  I  could  Just  take  a 
minute  to  address  your  question:  If 
you  took  the  February  1986  economic 
assiu^ptions  and  you  took  the  budget, 
the  at>propriations  and  authorizations 
subsefauent  to  the  original  fiscal  year 
1987  pudget  and  yon  allow  them  to  be 
spent!  out  over  the  fiscal  year,  we 
would  imder  those  assumptions,  end 
up  with  a  siuplus  of  revenues  over  the 
budget  of  $4.6  billion  in  terms  of  out- 
lays, if  you  go  then  to  the  updated  as- 
sumptions and  recognize  how  those  as- 
sumptions have  changed,  the  rate  at 
which  we  spend  out.  take  up  February 
1987'4  more  current  information  re- 
gardi^  the  performance  of  the  econo- 
my and  the  spending  out  of  the 
budgot,  then  we  would  be  at  this  point 
$14.8 1  billion  above  the  1987  budget 
resolution.  Now.  if  we  add  this  $3.9  in 
outlaws  in  this  supplement,  we  would 
have  then  a  net  spouUng  of  $18  billion 
more  than  fiscal  year  1987  budget. 

I  yifeld  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
fnun  ^OTida. 
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XJK.  The  gentleman  Just 
number  $18  bUllon. 
.  That  is  right 
lCK.  I  realise  that  is  a  rough 
because  of  changes  in  eco- 
nomic avumptions,  but  I  think  It  is 
rather  iconic  that  the  number  that 
you  would  come  up  with  would  be  $18 
billion.  I  woiild  Just  remind  everybody 
that  thej  budget  that  was  passed  in 
this  Hotfte  2  weeks  ago  had  In  it  an 
$18  blUion  revenue  increase.  Now,  you 
might  Ju$t  say  that  is  a  coincidence  in 
itself.  Bitt  listen  to  the  language  that 
is  in  the  report.  The  language  says 
that  those  dollars  can  only  be  used  for 
deficit  roduction,  cannot  be  used  for 
increasing  additional  Federal  spend- 
ing. Here  we  are  less  than  2  weeks,  I 
guess  tomorrow  would  be  2  weeks  ac- 
tually from  the  date  that  we  passed 
the  budget  resolution  in  the  House 
that  called  for  an  $18  billion  increase 
in  taxes  and  now  you  are  telling  us 
that  if  the  supplemental  passes,  we 
could  end  up  with  an  $18  billion  price 
as  the  American  taxpayers 
led  and  that  idea  of  a  defi- 
trust  f  imd  is  really— talk 
>ke  and  mirrors— that  is  ex- 
it is. 

I  think  if  I  understand 
lan  correctly,  the  gentle- 
man's point  has  been  that  should  we 
get  those-  revenues  pledged  for  deficit 
reduction]  in  1988  during  the  fiscal 
year  1988  budget  of  $18  billion,  they 
would  ar^ve  Just  in  time  to  compen- 
sate for  tile  extra  deficit  of  $18  billion 
incurred  i  a  the  overspending  of  1987. 

D  1710 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemaa  yield? 

Mr.  ARliCEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from!  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  put  it  in 
maybe  even  blunter  terms.  Let  us  sug- 
gest here  that  what  the  phonies  are 
doing  aroimd  here  is  that,  while  they 
suggest  that  their  tax  revenue  in- 
creases, their  increased  tax  collections 
are  going  to  go  toward  deficit  reduc- 
tion, whait  they  are  really  doing  is 
spending  the  money  right  away  so 
that,  in  fact,  every  time  they  go  to  the 
American  people  and  say  we  are  going 
to  use  taxes  to  lower  deficits,  they 
have  already  spent  aU  of  the  money  so 
that  the  qef  icits  they  are  reducing  are 
the  increased  spending.  We  have  a  real 
phcmy  prbcess  here.  The  phonies  in 
Washington  are.  in  fact,  telling  the 
American!  people  that  tax  increases 
are  going  lo  be  used  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion when  what  it  is  really  doing  is 
being  usea  for  more  and  more  spend- 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  cannot  rerist  Just 
casting  tb ;  gentleman's  allegation  per- 
haps in  a  ( liff erent  vein,  and  be  a  little 
facetious,  [f  we  pledge  the  revenue  in- 
crease of  1  seal  year  1988  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  it  (ould.  then,  be  considered  an 
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act  of  good  faith  to  Increase  that  defi- 
cit in  fiscal  year  1987  in  order  that  it 
might  be  applied  to  that  purpose. 

I  am  afraid,  though,  that  we  would 
go  through  the  same  process  in  fiscal 
year  1988  and  get  our  deficit  back  by 
the  \\rn^  that  year  was  over. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  IiCACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  does 
■eem  to  me  that  this  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  bring  up  the  whole 
issue  of  revenues  or  tax  collections, 
which  they  really  are. 

I  guess  if  there  was  an  argiunent, 
and  I  know  it  is  still  being  tossed 
about,  that  if  we  only  raised  enough 
taxes,  if  we  were  only  able  to  be  al- 
lowed the  opportunity  to  increase  tax 
collections  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  could  eliminate  the  deficit. 
Let  me  Just  throw  out  a  couple  of 
numbers. 

In  1983.  the  tax  collections  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  were  $600 
bilUon.  $600  billion.  There  is  kind  of 
an  impression  that  has  been  given 
that  we  must  be  fairly  close  to  that 
number  today.  Obviously,  If  all  of 
these  tax  collections  had  been  allowed 
to  increase  In  1984  and  1985  and  1986 
and  1987  and  projected  in  1988,  clearly 
if  any  significant  nimiber  of  tax  collec- 
tions had  been  made,  the  deficit  would 
have  been  eliminated. 

Let  me  share  some  bad  news.  The 
revenues  or  the  tax  collections  esti- 
mated for  1988  are  not  $600  billion,  as 
in  1983:  they  are  not  $700  billion:  they 
are  not  $800  billion:  they  are  estimat- 
ed to  be  $930  billion,  roughly  a  55-per- 
cent Increase  over  1983.  $330  billion 
more  in  tax  collections,  yet  the  pro- 
jected deficit,  even  It  we  could  believe 
those  numbers,  is  stiU  over  $100  bil- 
lion. I  think  that  makes  the  case  that 
raising  taxes,  increasing  tax  collec- 
tions does  not  stop,  does  not  do  away 
with  the  deficit  it  Just  encourages 
more  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  I^eaker,  if  I  could 
Just  take  a  moment  to  expand  on  what 
the  gentleman  has  Just  argued,  we  also 
need  to  understand  that  throughout 
the  1980'8,  as  we  have  reduced  the  tax 
rate,  our  overall  tax  collections  have 
increased,  total  revenues  have  in- 
creased in  the  manner  you  have  de- 
scribed. 

This  we  saw  in  1961  and  1962  when 
we  had  the  famous  John  F.  Kennedy 
tax  cuts.  We  see  it  every  time  you  cut 
tax  rates.  There  is  a  spurring  of  the 
economy  resulting  in  increases. 

If  we  could  take  Milton  Friedman's 
suggestion  that  the  real  rate  of  tax- 
ation is  the  rate  of  spending,  then  we 
can  very  quiddy  move  on  to  pointing 
out  that  as  we  cut  spending,  we  cut 
taxes,  and  that.  too.  will  have  that 
positive  effect  on  the  economy. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  point  out 
one  of  the  most  important  scoring  dif- 


ference that  we  find  in  the  effort  of 
getting  to  the  bottom  line  and  the 
truth  of  this  supplemental. 

The  first  tWng  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  there  is  a  contention  re- 
garding how  you  score  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  some  $6.6  billion 
of  q>ending.  The  White  House,  the 
other  body,  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  all  score  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  spending  as  "In- 
definite budget  authority." 

What  that  means  is.  in  the  parlance 
of  America,  is  that  this  resembles  an 
entitlement  That  money  will  be  spent 
as  needed.  To  get  an  accurate  compari- 
son, it  should  not  have  been  scored, 
either  in  the  President's  request,  nor 
should  it  have  been  scored  in  the  com- 
mittee's bilL 

Once  you  adjust  both  the  Presi- 
dent's request  that  did  not  include  the 
CCC  and  the  committee's  bill  for  a 
proper  scoring  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  then  you  bring  the  num- 
bers down  and  we  get  away  from  these 
very  frightening  $12  billion  and  $11 
billion  numbers. 

After  adjusting  for  negative  supple- 
mentals  and  reappropriatlons,  we 
begin  to  find  a  greater  accuracy  in  the 
scoring  process,  bringing  both  requests 
to  where  we  can  finally  get  to  the 
bottom  line. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  for 
clarification,  I  think  you  were  relating 
the  committee's  proposal  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  and  their  comment  Is 
that  they  are  below  the  President's  re- 
quest. Is  that  correct? 

Bflr.  ARliOrY.  That  Is  the  allegation 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  commit- 
tee recommendations  which  is  patent- 
ly Inaccurate. 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  go  to  the  next 
question,  then.  Does  the  President's 
request  include  the  CCC? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  believe  it  is  not  in- 
cluded. I  do  not  believe  the  President 
requested  that  in  his  suwjlemental  re- 
quest 

The  thing  you  have  to  remember  is 
that  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  Is  over  discretionary  spending  au- 
thority, not  entitlements  or  Indefinite 
budget  authority,  which  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  CCC  Is. 

There  Is  a  reason.  I  xmderstand.  that 
has  to  do  with  committee  Jurisdiction 
that  would  affect  the  tendency  of  the 
impropriations  Committee  to  want  to 
score  the  CCC  expenditure  In  their 
document  It  should  not  really  affect 
the  expenditure  level  since  the  money 
has  already  been  authorized  in  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  authorizations 
and  since  the  spending  Is  not  associat- 
ed with  outlays. 

So  it  should  not  be  scored  in  this 
supplemental  i4>propriations  bill,  espe- 
cially if  you  want  an  accurate  compari- 
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son  of  the  President's  and  the  commit- 
tee's requests. 

We  readjusted  the  scoring  process  by 
reducing  both  the  President's  request 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  and  the 
committee's  bilL 

That  helps  us  to  then  siphon  away 
that  kind  of  statistical  aberrati<m  that 
affects  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  spending  more 
or  less  than  the  budget  allows  in  the 
fiscal  year  1987  budget 

The  committee  reports  that  they  are 
within  $2  billion  of  that  They  obvi- 
ously acknowledge,  on  page  159.  that 
they  do  have  a  $2  billion  over^end. 
and  therefore,  need  the  budget  waiv- 
ers, but  in  fact  when  we  score  proper- 
ly and  accurately,  their  overspending 
Is  in  an  even  greater  amount. 

But  when  we  finally  boil  the  figures 
down,  the  President's  request  was  a 
net  reduction  in  expenditures  of  better 
than  $350  million. 

Mr.  MACK.  BCr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 
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Mr.  MACK.  Are  you  making  that 
statement  based  on  if  the  rescissions 
that  the  President  had  requested  had 
been  voted  on  and  approved,  that  was 
a  part  of  his  supplemental  request  is 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Yes,  the  President  had 
rescissions  or  offsets  In  amounts  that 
were  greater  than  the  new  spending. 

Remember,  the  purpose  of  a  supple- 
mental is  to  make  a  midcourse  adjust- 
ment in  your  spending  pattern  to  ac- 
commodate to  changing  economic 
times,  changing  exigencies  and  a  re- 
sponsive government 

The  concept  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  sajrs  you  should  look  for  the 
offsets.  The  President  did  that  and  in 
fact  come  up  with  offsets  in  a  greater 
amount  of  the  spending,  so  that  he 
ended  up  then  with  a  net  reduction  to 
fiscal  year  1987  spending  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  request 

Mr.    MACK.    Will    the    gentleman 
yield  for  Just  a  couple  more  moments? 
Mr.  ARMEY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  think  the  potots  al- 
ready made  have  been  emphasized. 

I  believe  you  had  indicated  earlier  a 
letter  from  the  responsible  budget 
action  group  indicating  that  this  was 
as  clear  a  vote  as  there  could  be  on 
whether  a  person  is  fiscally  refljonai- 
ble  or  not. 

They  make  the  clear  statement  here 
that  the  simple  fact  is  there  is  no 
money  to  pay  this  bilL  The  CBO  cur- 
rent status  shows  even  if  Congreas 
does  not  pass  another  spending  bill 
this  year,  outlajrs  will  exceed  the  1987 
fiscal  year  budget  total  by  $13.4  tril- 
lion. 
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I  know  that  potot  has 
onoe  already,  but  I  think 
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it  is  impor-    Committee,  as  I  am.  You  know  that  as    orinnlnff 
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billion  that  we  are  going  to  suck  up    category  of  what  I  call  "deceptive  gov-    is   in   fact   the   typical   pork   barrel 
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I  know  that  point  haa  been  made 
once  aJready.  but  I  think  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  itate  that  acaln. 

The  reality  is.  if  you  are  going  to 
f aee  up  to  the  iasue  about  trying  to 
oontrol  Federal  expenditures,  tomor- 
row Is  the  time  to  do  it.  Now,  not  only 
did  the  Committee  for  a  Responsible 
Federal  Budget  make  that  statement, 
but  I  have  here  a  fact  sheet  that  was 
sent  out  by  Chairman  Orat  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  maybe  the 
gentleman  has  already  referred  to 
that,  wfakdi  is  dated  April  22. 

Here  again,  there  are  a  lot  of  num- 
bers on  it,  so  I  am  not  going  to  really 
read  the  numbers  q>eciflcaUy  other 
than  maylie  one  or  two. 

It  says,  this  supplemental  M>propria- 
tloos  bill  is  estimated  to  breach  the 
budget  authority  celling  by  $2,265  bU- 
llon  In  budget  authority  resulting  In  a 
violation  of  section  311(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act 

What  I  think  he  is  saying,  but  not  as 
directly  as  you  and  I  would  say,  is  that 
those  of  us  who  are  involved  on  the 
Budget  Committee  should  not  be 
granting  any  kind  of  approval  for  a 
waiver  of  a  rule  to  aUow  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  to  come  to  the 
floor  that  breaches  the  targets  that 
the  Budget  Committee  worked  so  hard 
to  come  up  with. 

It  is  not  that  direct  in  here,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  it  is  not  that 
direct,  because  there  are  some  agree- 
ments made  by  various  Members  as  to, 
if  they  were  to  change  their  position, 
that  maybe  there  would  be  some 
things  in  these  spending  bills  that 
would  be  helpful  to  them  in  their  dis- 
trict 

I  do  not  have  any  specific  names  on 
that,  but  the  rumor  is  that  when  the 
committee  was  originally  polled,  the 
vote  was  something  like  16  to  15  or  17 
to  16.  something  in  that  range.  Then 
there  was  a  repolling  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  some  voices  were  heard,  and 
some  posititxis  were  changed.  The 
Budget  C(»nmittee  then  did  not  object 
to  a  waiver  of  the  Budget  Act.  but 
again  I  think  two  pretty  good  sources 
here,  the  fact  sheet  from  Chairman 
OsAT  saying  that  this  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  regardless  of  how 
you  want  to  count  It,  or  how  you  want 
to  compare  it,  is  saying  it  Is  going  to 
breach  the  targets  that  were  estab- 
lished under  the  Budget  Act;  and  if 
anybody  is  really  serious  about  hold- 
ing the  line  on  Federal  expenditures, 
tomorrow  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
having  this  ^}ecial  order,  and  for  al- 
lowing me  to  make  those  comments. 

Mr.  ARBOnr.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man,  and  the  gentleman  is  correct. 
Chairman  Orat  makes  the  point,  and 
he  does  it  I  think,  perhaps  more  diplo- 
matically than  we  do.  But  he  makes 
the  point  that  this  is  a  budget  buster. 
That  is  the  point  he  has  made  here. 


"^e  gentleman  is  on  the  Budget 
Cofunittee,  as  I  am.  You  know  that  as 
meinbers  we  are  polled  twice.  When 
we  were  polled  initially  agreed  we  did 
not  have  a  majority  support  a  budget 
waiver. 

We  did  not  get  the  rule  on  time,  be- 
caiBe  there  had  to  be  some  renegoti- 
atian.  and  I  understand  there  are  some 
geqtlemen  in  the  body  with  sore  arms 
frojn  having  them  twisted. 

We  now  have  apparently  a  poll  that 
says  the  Budget  Committee  on  bal- 
ancie,  I  think  with  a  poll  that  said  18 
to  t7  have  agreed  to  the  waivers.  The 
ml*  has  been  granted,  but  we  would 
othprwise  have  been  addressing  this 
billttoday,  not  tomorrow. 

It  was  delayed  while  we  obtained 
that  rule.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  it  is  only  through  a  very  compli- 
cated process  of  using  a  bridge  table, 
that  crosswalks  between  the  Presi- 
dent's request  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's report,  that  you  are  able  to  fi- 
nally boil  down  the  real  numbers,  get, 
as  It  were,  the  distortions  out,  the 
chaff  out,  and  get  to  the  real  niunbers. 
le  real  numbers  are  that  this  bill 
the  budget.  We  have  here  in  this 
p  that  the  gentleman  cited,  and  I 
it  is  important  we  recognize  this, 
ive  people  who  have  spent  years 
in  Ijhe  House  in  responsible  positions 
of  leadership,  two  former  chairmen  of 
the  Budget  Committee  that  have  been 
involved  In  the  process,  a  former  mi- 
nority leader,  a  former  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  two 
foniier  budget  directors,  two  former 
direictors  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Ofrtce,  and  each  and  every  one  of  the 
meiiibers  In  this  organization  have  had 
careers  intimately  involved  in  this 
process. 

They  have  said  to  this  body  at  this 
time,  you  have  before  you  a  bill  that 
bus^  the  budget.  There  is  no  money 
for  this  bill.  You  are  going  to  run  up 
the  jdeficit,  and  they  have  implored  us 
to  vbte  no  on  this  bill. 

I  think  a  responsible  Congress  has  to 
vote  this  bill  down,  and  in  addition  to 
that,  with  the  crosswalidng  we  have 
got  In  this  bridge  table,  we  have  dem- 
onstrated that  in  fact  it  has  been  the 
President  who  has  been  more  than  fis- 
cally responsible. 

It  is  the  committee  that  offered  no 
rescissions,  accepted  none  of  the  Presi- 
dent's rescissions,  offered  no  offsets  of 
any.lcind,  and  authorized  new  spend- 
ing, I  so  that  their  net  impact  on  the 
budget  deficit  was  over  $6  billion 
greijter  than  the  President's,  over  a  $6 
billi^  increase  in  the  deficit,  whereas 
the  President  would  have  reduced  the 
budget  by  $355  million. 

fa.  PAWELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yieli?         

Mt-.  ARMEY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yielf  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Favi^ell. 

M^.  FAWELL.  As  far  as  budget  bust- 
ing is  concerned,  and  insofar  as  the 
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1987  bullget  is  concerned,  the  real  be- 
ginning was  back  in  October  of  last 
year  wb  en  we  left,  as  you  might  recall, 
to  go  ba  ck  and  campaign,  and  declared 
that  w^  had  solved  the  deficit  prob- 
lems. 

We  wfcre  told  that  $151  billion  had 
been  reached  without  having  to  use 
the  new  income  tax  reform  surplus 
funds,  ifhich  is  about  $11  billion.  Yet, 
when  we  came  back  in  January,  about 
2Vt  months  later,  we  found  that  the 
deficit  jestimate  by  CBO,  which  is 
always  rising,  was  about  $174  billion, 
some  $28  billion  which  had  been  added 
through  a  lot  of  funny  figures,  and 
phony  economic  assiunptions  which 
were  there  back  in  October,  but  were 
not  recobnized. 

We  hfljd  already  utilized  to  get  to  the 
151  about  $11  billion  of  surplus  tax 
reform  funds,  so  that  the  smoke  and 
mirrors  and  the  inaccuracies  begin 
right  th0re. 

What  bothers  me,  and  this  has 
really  been  broiight  out  already,  of 
course,  ^  we  have  more  of  that  taking 
place  here. 

Some  might  say,  and  I  gather  from 
the  figures  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  all  day,  that  we  have  added  outlays 
over  and  above  the  overage  which  is 
about  $15  billion  now,  another  $4  bil- 
lion, ana  from  the  most  recent  figures 
I  have  lieen  able  to  get,  I  understand 
that  evin  with  budget  authority,  we 
will  be  $8.9  billion  over. 

I  may  be  mistaken  on  that.  We  have 
been  tryjing  to  dig  these  figures  out  of 
CBO  and  indeed  staff  and  others,  and 
it  is  kind  of  difficult  to  obtain. 

I  came  with  the  99th  Congress,  as 
did  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  I 
have  to  [go  l>ack  and  tell  the  people 
that  in  the  99th  session,  when  we  cer- 
tainly practiced  smoke  and  mirrors  to 
the  utmost,  we  added  over  one-half  of 
a  trillion  dollars  of  brand  new  debt  to 
the  debt  which,  when  I  came  into  Con- 
gress, was  $1.8  trillion,  and  now  is  hov- 
ering somewhere  around  $2.3  trillion. 

There  are  so  many  other  things  we 
are  not  telling  the  people.  I  have  men- 
tioned this  several  times  on  the  floor. 
We  are  now  borrowing  all  the  trust 
fund  surpluses,  and  in  making  the 
budget,  for  instance,  look  at  1987. 

We  hanre  to  remember  that  $70  bil- 
lion, injaddition  to  the  $174  billion, 
which  is  now  the  prognostication  of 
CBO  asj  being  the  ultimate  deficit 
some  $71)  billion  from  surplus  trust 
funds  sliould  be  added  on  to  that;  but 
we  do  not,  because  we  take  the  surplus 
trust  funds,  count  it  as  revenue,  but 
not  as  a  debit. 

We  do  not  tell  anylxxly  really  that 
we  are  borrowing.  I  have  no  problem 
with  the  Government  borrowing  from 
the  trust  fund,  but  we  ought  to  let  the 
people  l^ow,  for  instance,  that  when 
we  look  to  1987,  we  are  talking  about  a 
$174  billion  prognostication  of  a  defi- 
cit and  ^Iso  talking  about  another  $70 


billion  that  we  are  going  to  suck  up 
and  borrow  every  available  surplus 
dollar  in  our  trust  fund,  including  the 
good  chimk  out  of  Social  Security. 

In  fact,  in  1988  we  are  geared  to 
borrow  $106  billion,  as  I  recall,  from 
the  surplus  trust  funds,  $36  billion  of 
which  will  come  from  Social  Security, 
in  regard  to  which  we  had  the  most 
aggressive  tax  of  all,  and  that  is  going 
to  be,  and  with  tax  increases  that  have 
taken  place  this  year,  and  will  take 
place  next  year,  and  we  are  utilizing 
all  of  that  pool,  so  under  the  circrmi- 
stances,  I  hope  that  we  can  implore 
our  colleagues  that  we  hew  the  line, 
that  we  do  not  practice  again  the 
smoke  and  mirrors  that  2  weelcs  ago 
we  practiced  in  the  1988  budget. 
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We  used  outdated  economic  assiunp- 
tions to  hide  $25  billion  of  deficit 
there. 

This  is  so  difficult  to  be  able  to  go 
back  and  describe  to  your  district,  but 
what  we  are  simply  saying  is  "Let  the 
kids  pay  it;  let  my  children,  let  the 
grandchildren  pay  it.  We  are  not  going 
to  face  up  to  it."  I  cannot  see  how  this 
time,  when  we  get  to  reconciliation 
around  October  again.  I  suppose  after 
having  passed  a  tremendous  continu- 
ing resolution  that  will  probably  be  all 
13  appropriation  bills  in  one,  I  do  not 
luiow  how  we  can,  with  all  the  smoke 
and  mirrors  that  might  be  dreamed 
up,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
cover  up  the  mess;  it  is  Just  too  great 
and  too  big  this  time. 

The  Democrats  do  indeed,  they  now 
control  both  Houses.  The  President 
cannot  veto  that  budget  bill  that  they 
put  out  which  had  no  explanation  to  it 
whatsoever,  they  cannot  cover  up  the 
tremendous  problem  that  faces  them 
in  what  they,  as  a  practical  matter,  do 
and  they  do  as  they  wish. 

To  me,  as  a  relative  newcomer,  when 
I  saw  what  happened  last  October, 
that  was  cataclysmic  to  even  sell  that 
reconciliation,  for  instance,  by  having 
in  it  a  Medicare  $1  billion  new  spend- 
ing program  that  nobody  could  turn 
down,  it  just  plain  is  not  right. 

I  hope  the  people  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  become  apprised  of  what 
really  is  happening. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observations.  Again,  I  under- 
stand and  I  think  we  all  understand, 
when  you  are  working  out  a  budget  for 
the  future,  you  do  have  the  vagaries  of 
economic  assumptions  that  must  be 
made  and  the  imcertainty  that  follows 
them.  To  me,  it  is  Just  patently  unac- 
ceptable to  have  somebody  come  along 
in  April  1987  and  to  put  together  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  and 
then  try  to  score  that  with  economic 
assumptions  for  February  1986  when 
in  fact  we  have  got  more  certain  infor- 
mation, we  have  got  more  updated  in- 
formation. That  is  not  acceptable. 
That  falls  in  the  broad  and  general 


category  of  what  I  call  "deceptive  gov- 
ernment practices,"  and  they  are 
rampant  among  us.  That  is  Just  short 
of  fraudulent  to  overlook  your  best 
data,  your  most  up-to-date  analysis 
and  economic  information  in  favor  of 
something  from  the  past  that  suits 
your  purposes. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Let  me  Just  add  that 
David  Stockman  said  that  if  some  of 
us  who  are  in  the  budget-making  proc- 
ess here  in  Congress  were  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  we  would  be  in  a 
lot  of  trouble.  If  any  corporation  tried 
to  practice  the  kind  of  accounting  that 
Congress  does  in  sending  out  a  pro- 
spectus for  their  stocl^olders,  and  cer- 
tairdy  the  people  of  this  country  are 
our  stoclcholders,  we  would  be  in  big 
trouble.  I  think  Stockman  said  some  of 
us  would  be  in  Leavenworth,  even  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  administration. 
We  have  to  be  very  objective  and  real- 
ize that  at  times  that  the  administra- 
tion has  not  been  as  acciutite  in  regard 
to  these  figures  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  your  point  is  well  taken.  You 
know,  as  we  engage  in  this  very  esoter- 
ic political  process  with  these  mind- 
boggling  numbers,  we  are  really  re- 
strained by  only  what  we  can  get  away 
with  politically.  What  we  can  get  away 
with  is  what  the  people  do  not  under- 
stand. It  is  for  that  reason  I  chose  to 
take  this  special  order. 

I  think  the  American  pubUc  needs  to 
understand  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  need  to  understand  that  you 
cannot  pick  up  a  committee  report  and 
take  those  niunbers  literally.  They  are 
misleading.  You  have  got  to  take  that 
painful  process  of  tracking  down  the 
niunbers,  of  bridging  across  from  one 
report  or  request  to  another,  and  of 
trying  to  find  ways  to  accurately  score 
them.  Unless  we  can  get  that  Idnd  of 
accurate  information,  we  cannot  make 
decisions,  and  we  will  always  end  up 
spending  fast  and  loose  as  is  the  natu- 
ral tendency  for  anybody  who  is 
spending  somebody  else's  money. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  has 
done  the  House  a  great  service  here 
this  evening  by  dealing  in  some  of  the 
aggregate  figures  that  we  are  going  to 
be  presented  with  tomorrow.  I  think  in 
trying  to  bridge  some  of  those  gaps  of 
information  it  has  been  extremely 
useful  to  have  the  information  before 
us. 

It  might  be  helpful  also  to  look  at 
some  of  the  details  that  are  down  in 
this  bill  because  what  we  find  out  is 
that  a  lot  of  this  spending  that  we  are 
going  to  do  that  will  add  to  the  deficit 


is  in  fact  the  typical  pork  barrel 
spending  that  we  have  had  in  near^ 
every  bill  that  came  before  this  House 
so  far  this  year. 

We  have  a  new  regime  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  turns  out 
that  what  they  like  most  of  all  is  pork, 
because  every  time  they  bring  a  bin 
out  it  is  so  loaded  with  pork  that  it  is 
pathetic.  This  is  another  example  of 
exactly  that. 

Going  down  through  it  I  find,  for  In- 
stance, that  we  are  going  to  build  a  $3 
million  rural  industrial  park  in  Okla- 
homa. That  might  be  nice  for  that  one 
area  of  Oklahoma,  but  that  is  $3  mil- 
Uon  of  taxpayers'  money  that  is  going 
to  go  to  do  something  that  other  com- 
munities are  being  asked  to  do  on 
their  own.  We  are  going  to  spend  $10 
million  for  studies  of  mandatory  pro- 
duction controls  in  agriculture.  Now, 
understand,  that  is  all  of  the  taxes 
3,000  American  worldng  families  are 
going  to  pay  so  that  we  can  study  the 
idea  of  mandatory  production  controls 
in  agriculture,  which  would  have  such 
enormous  budgetary  effects  that  it  is 
almost  unbelievable. 

So  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  spend 
$10  million  to  figiire  out  whether  or 
not  we  ought  to  spend  more.  Three 
thousand  American  worldng  families 
are  going  to  pay  every  dime  of  taxes  in 
order  to  have  that  study.  We  are  going 
to  fund  $2  million  for  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway,  which  is  dandy 
for  those  of  us  who  drive  the  Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway,  but  it  does 
not  help  the  people  in  my  district  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  wonderful  for 
that.  So  that  is  $2  million. 

We  are  going  to  spend  $7.5  million 
for  two  highway  improvement  projects 
in  northern  Mississippi.  We  are  going 
to  spend  $2  million  for  a  highway 
project  in  Michigan.  Another  $2  mil- 
lion for  a  highway  railroad  grade 
crossing  project  in  New  York,  and  yet 
another  $12  million,  $5  million  trans- 
ferred of  it,  for  a  project  on  highways 
in  Massachusetts. 

All  of  that  is  very  wonderful  for 
those  areas;  it  is  coming  at  the  cost  of 
adding  to  the  deficit,  and  I  thought  we 
Just  passed  this  highway  biU  here  the 
other  day  and  it  had  all  kinds  of  pork 
down  in  it,  and  now  we  come  back  and 
find  the  Appropriations  Committee 
adding  to  the  i>ork  that  was  already  in 
the  highway  bill.  Where  does  it  stop? 

One  other  interesting  factor  that  I 
know  will  be  interesting  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  who  is  an  advocate  of 
privatization.  Down  in  this  bill  there  is 
language  that  prohibits  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  from  funding 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Pri- 
vatization of  Amtrak.  This  is  a  com- 
mission that  was  formed  to  look  at 
whether  or  not  we  might  be  able  to 
save  $600  million  of  taxi>ayer8  money 
by  not  funding  the  Amtrak  anymore, 
and  whether  or  not  it  might  be  feasi- 
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Ide.  We  can  fund  $10  million  worth  of 
atndlM  to  Inereue  ooiti  In  mandatory 
productUm  oontroli  in  agriculture,  but 
when  it  oomee  to  aavlns  $000  million 
maybe  of  Amtrak  wending?  Well,  we 
ate  gbbag  to  pn^Ilrit  them  from 
tprvtMng  me  dime  of  that  money 
under  this  UlL 

This  ia  a  ildiculoui  bill  when  you 
look  at  the  details  of  it  The  details  of 
this  hoi  are  an  atrocity.  The  American 
taxpayers  oui^t  to  Just  rise  in  wrath 
for  anybody  that  imts  their  vote  by 
thlsbilL 

They  are.  by  definition,  a  big  q^end- 
er  by  casting  a  vote  either  for  the  rule 
on  this  biU  or  for  the  Mil  tomorrow: 
you  can  characterise  them  in  no  other 
way.  In  aggregate  spcsiding.  they  are 
increasing  the  amount  of  aggregate 
spending,  they  are  increasing  the  defi- 
cit, and  in  addition,  what  they  are 
voting  for  is  pure  poi^ 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


If  I  might  make  an  observation 
before  I  yield  to  my  good  friend.  The 
gentleman's  point  is  well  taken  and 
clearly  owken.  If  I  could  on  your 
point.  You  can  say  this  bill  is  put  to- 
gether by  the  power  of  pork.  If  it  is 
paned.  it  will  be  passed  by  the  power 
of  balcmey.  because  it  is  inaccurate 
and  mi»ig^mMnf  It  is  persuasive  in  its 
language,  but  it  ia  pure  baloney  cou- 
pled with  pork,  and  anybody  that 
votes  "yes"  cm  this  bill  tomorrow  is 
apoiding  the  taxpayers'  money  in  cal- 
lous disregard  to  their  children's 
future. 

Mr.  DONAIiD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gratleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  important  matter  to 
the  attention  of  this  body.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  comment  before  I  ask  a 
Questitm. 

My  staff  and  I  have  been  studjring 
for  some  time  since  my  return  to  Con- 
gress Just  this  year,  the  impact  of  con- 
gressional spending  over  Presidential 
requests.  Whether  it  is  President 
Carter,  a  Donocrat,  or  President 
Reagan,  a  Republican,  and  I  find  with 
great  interest  that  the  President's  re- 
quest in  the  last  10  years  has  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  111-percent  spending. 
But  when  Congress  found  out  that  all 
that  new  money  came  in  after  the 
Kemp  tax  cut  of  1982.  they  managed 
to  increase  spending  122  percent. 
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Now.  the  experience  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  no  comparison  to 
this  gentleman,  but  where  does  the 
gentleman  think  we  will  find  the  new 
dollars?  When  we  find  new  dollars, 
and  our  taxpayers  do,  they  do  a  mag- 
nificent Job  with  a  tax  cut  of  produc- 
ing new  moneys  for  this  Government 


an 
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to  I  pend.  We  intend  to  set  new  records 
out  vending  ourselves.  It  Is  truly  more 
th^n  Just  a  budget-buster.  It  is  almost 
insult  to  the  common  sense  of 
one  who  wants  to  save  money  in 
counlxy. 

the  gentleman,  how  many  of 
dollars  does  the  gentleman 
e  or  does  he  know  at  this  stage, 
I  heard  most  of  the  discussion 
.  are  unnecessary  in  this  bUl? 
ARMEY.  I  do  not  agree  with  ev- 
in  the  President's  request, 
do  I  agree  with  everything  in  this 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
if  we  follow  the  President's  lead  by 
of  broad  compliance  with  the 
Rudman  legislation  in  its 
t  and  match  with  each  new  spend- 
ing! authority  some  offset  in  some 
ot^er  area  of  spending.  This  again  is  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  make  a 
mii-year  course  adjustment  in  our 
SEN^dlng  pattern. 

'The  President  managed  in  his  re- 
quest to  more  than  match  any  new  dis- 
cretionary spending  request  with  an 
ofoet  to  the  point  where  he  even  has 
a  net  reduction  in  expenditures  as  a 
consequence  of  his  request. 

Ifow,  I  think  each  and  every  one  of 
us  would  look  at  this  bill  and  would 
probably  come  out  with  some  different 
assessment  overall  of  what  is  good  and 
what  is  not.  I  find  in  my  own  examina- 
tioh  of  it  a  few  things  that  I  felt  were 
peculiar.  I  felt  they  were  not  accepta- 
ble! reflections  of  priorities. 
Ih  one  case,  funds  for  elementary 
secondary  education  in  a  dls- 
area  that  was  in  critical  need 
funcUng.  where  the  concern  and 
threat  genuinely  is  that  the 
would  be  shut  down  in  the 
of  the  children,  this  committee 
the  President's  request.  The 
dent  requested  funding  in  order 
keep  the  school  open,  yet  they 
turned  around  and  gave  an  equivalent 
an  ount  of  money  to  Penn  State  Unl- 
vei  Bity  to  construct  a  new  building. 

1  fow,  again,  I  probably  would  not 
have  shared  that  priority.  I  would 
e  said  that  in  this  case  given  the 
iculties  we  have  in  the  budget, 
n  the  greater  need  here  for  yoimg 
loolchildren  to  have  their  schools 
n.  I  would  have  made  a  different 
ion. 

DONALD    E.    LUKENS.    Mr. 
;er,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on 
th4t  point? 

]  (r.  ARBCEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
th  !  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

]  Ir.  DONALD  E  LUKENS.  I  am  new 
to  this  process  again  in  Washington, 
D< ;.  I  come  from  a  State  legislature  at 
he  me  in  Ohio,  but  there  at  least  they 
ba  ance  the  budget  by  constitution. 
Yqu  cannot  have  a  deficit. 

]t  brings  to  mind  again  the  great 
nepd,  the  crying  need  for  a  balanced 
btklget  resolution,  balanced  budget 
action  by  this  body,  which  is  the  only 
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body  bepides  the  American  people  that 
can  do  it. 

I  notice  there  Is  a  new  $426  million 
for  the  homeless  program  and  they 
not  only  authorized  it.  but  they  i4>pro- 
priated^t  in  this  bilL  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  where  that  money  is 
going  to  come  from?  I  do  not  see  the 
source.  iWhere  they  are  balancing  off 
the  incctae  with  this  new  outgo. 

Mr.  AiRMEY.  That  is  new  speiuling 
and  if  you  carefully  go  through  the 
Presidejtt's  response  to  the  committee 
if  you  read  that,  one  of  the 
the  President  makes  in  his 
recognizing,  if  you  will,  the 
new  spending  that  this  com- 
asking.  with  no  offsets,  he 
le  point  that  in  so  many  other 
areas  of  the  budget  we  have 
this  prosrlsion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  my  time  has  ex- 
pired. Ilappreciate  the  patience  of  the 
Chair. 

If  I  n|ay  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  prior  to  the  vote  tomorrow, 
vote  "no"  on  this  excessive  spending 
bill.  Vofe  "yes"  for  honesty  in  Govern- 
ment. 


SPEAKER 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman {from  Michigan  [Mr.  CoifYXRS] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

[Mr.  I  CONYERS  addressed  the 
House.  Bis  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extension  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman] from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Waukk^]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  Walker  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Elxtension  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [BCr.  Psmrr]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[BCr.  PENNY  addressed  the  House. 
His  reiiarlu  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  E^l  ension  of  Remarks.] 


let]  Is 

[Mrs. 

House. 

after  in 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewomkn  from  BAaryland  [Mrs.  Borr- 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

BENTLEY  addressed  the 
Her  remarks  will  appear  here- 
the  Extension  of  Remarks.] 


UPDiATE  ON  TRIP  TO  RUSSIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman! from  New  York  [Mr.  Dowhxt] 
is  recomized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speake^,  I  do  not  often  take  special 


orders, 


the  sttff  and  those  who  are  here  for 


I  want  to  ask  the  indulgence  of 


this  one  in  particular.  I  realize  the 
hour  is  late,  but  the  issue  i  believe  Is 
important  to  address  to  the  American 
people. 

During  the  Easter  recess  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  the  majority  leader 
and  the  majority  whip  were  Joined  by 
17  other  of  our  colleagues  on  a  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  trip  cotild  best 
be  described  as  extraordinary  both  in 
terms  of  the  composition  of  the  group 
and  the  reception  that  we  received. 

The  people  that  we  met  with  I  be- 
lieve are  the  most  interesting  aspect  of 
the  trip  and  what  they  said  I  beUeve  is 
tremendously  important  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

As  is  often  the  case,  lamentably, 
with  these  trips,  the  coverage  that  was 
received  in  the  Uitited  Statei.  while 
giving  the  broad  brushes  of  what  we 
talked  about,  in  no  way  captured  the 
spirit  of  the  dialogue  between  the  par- 
tidpants.  We  arrived  first  in  Kieve  and 
in  that  city  the  Soviets  started  to  indi- 
cate the  true  extent  of  glasnost.  Much 
has  been  written  about  glasnost.  It  is 
literally  translated  in  English  to  mean 
openness. 

Three  of  our  colleagues  were  afford- 
ed the  opportunity  to  visit  the  plant  at 
Chernobyl,  the  site  last  year  of  the 
worst  nuclear  disaster  in  world  histo- 
ry. Congressman  Dicks,  Congressman 
AuCont  and  Representative  Cbkiikt  of 
Wyoming  were  flown  out  to  Chernobyl 
on  Soviet  helicopters.  They  met  there 
within  300  yards  of  the  reactor  with 
all  the  top  Soviet  officials  assigned  the 
coverage  of  dealing  with  the  coverage 
of  the  problems  attendant  with  Cher- 
nobyl, and  they  were  flown  back  to 
the  airport  at  Kiev  also  on  a  Soviet 
helicopter.  They  were  the  first  West- 
erners to  visit  the  site  since  the  prob- 
lem had  been  partially  resolved  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

While  they  were  there,  prior  to  their 
leaving,  the  rest  of  us  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  talk  extensively  with 
the  Politboro  member  from  the 
Ukraine,  Mr.  Chervltzky.  While  very 
little  came  of  this  particular  meeting 
with  Mr.  Chervltzky,  it  was  clear  to 
many  of  us  that  he  represented  the 
old  line  in  the  Soviet  Union  both  in 
terms  of  style  and  substance.  Very 
little  was  accomplished  in  the  lengthy 
and  somewhat  tedious  meeting  that 
we  had  with  him.  It  was  not  a  particu- 
larly pleasant  meeting. 

One  of  our  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspiifl 
asked  Mr.  Chervltzky  if  he  could  ex- 
plain how  his  name  had  been  associat- 
ed with  those  of  the  Soviet  leadership 
who  had  opposed  the  policies  of  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev.  It  was  quite  clear  to 
all  of  us  who  attended  this  particular 
meeting  that  Mr.  Chervltzky  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  answering  direct  ques- 
tions in  any  direct  or  ingenuous  fash- 
ion, and  he  did  not  deny  any  of  our 
previous  expectations  by  blaming  the 
reports  in  the  West  on  the  activities  of 


the  Nazi  Party.  Some  of  us  beUeved 
that  the  Nasi  Party  has  long  fallen 
into  disrepair  and  disuse,  thankfully, 
to  the  world,  but  apparently  not  to 
Mr.  Chervltzky. 

We  left  Kiev,  mercifully,  not  because 
it  is  a  nice  city,  but  rather  because  it 
represents,  it  did  to  us,  many  of  the 
old  aspects  of  the  way  the  Soviet 
Union  did  business,  and  we  went  to 
Moscow. 

It  was  here  that  the  most  extraordi- 
nary opportimities  to  meet  with  Soviet 
leaders  probably  ever  afforded  a  West- 
em  delegation.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege in  serving  in  the  House  these  13 
years  to  have  gone  twice  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  both  in  1979  during  the  period 
of  detente  in  April  while  we  were  in 
the  process  of  negotiating  the  SALT  II 
agreement  and  again  in  1983  where  we 
were  in  the  process  of  having  a  very 
difficult  relationship  where  we  had 
Just  turned  down  some  Soviet  offers  to 
deal  with  intermediate  force  reduction 
missiles.  The  first  time  in  1979  when 
we  went,  Mr.  Brademas,  then  the  ma- 
jority whip,  took  a  large  group  of  us. 
We  met  in  Tbilisi  with  then  Commu- 
nist Party  Chief  of  Georgia.  Eduard 
Shevardnadze.  We  also  met  with  Mr. 
Kosygin  and  we  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  in  1979  with  lix. 
Brezhnev. 
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The  meetings  with  the  Soviets  were 
polite,  they  were  cordial,  but  there 
was  no  recognition  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  Members  of  the 
House.  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  administration.  We  were  aU 
lumped  together  in  meetings. 

There  were  the  usual  polemics  about 
human  rights  that  were  traded  back 
and  forth  by  us  and  by  them,  and 
while  the  meetings  on  the  whole  were 
interesting,  one  did  not  get  the  sense 
that  we  were  anything  other  than 
ships  passing  in  the  night  in  terms  of 
imderstanding. 

In  1983  the  meetings  were  even  more 
harsh.  We  reflected  then  the  attitude 
that  the  administration  had  toward 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  was  stiU  the 
period  of  time  when  we  considered 
them  the  "Evil  Empire,"  and  they  re- 
ciprocated their  attitudes  toward  us  by 
raising  a  whole  series  of  human  rights 
violations  that  many  of  us  were  un- 
aware of  that  had  taken  place  in  our 
country.  The  meetings  also  indicated  a 
complete  lack  of  understanding  about 
the  differences  between  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

We  did  not  have  the  opportiuilty 
when  we  were  in  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1983— there  we  visited  the  city  of  Len- 
ingrad, the  city  of  Moscow,  and  the 
city  of  Yerevan,  the  capital  of  Soviet 
Armenia'— to  meet  with  then  First 
Party  Secretary  Yuri  Andropov.  He 
was  to  die  shortly  after  our  meeting. 


There  was  no  connection  between  the 
two  events. 

This  last  series  of  meetings  that  we 
had  in  the  Soviet  Union  were  about  as 
different  as  meetings  that  I  have  had 
with  Soviet  officials  have  ever  been. 
They  wanted  to.  it  was  quite  clear,  put 
on  a  show  for  Speaker  Wkiobt.  They 
wanted  to  impress  us  with  a  number  of 
things. 

First,  they  wanted  to  explain  in 
detail  the  Soviet  term  "prestroika." 
which  means,  literally  trandated.  "re- 
structuring." "Prestroika"  is  a  term 
that  very  few  Westerners  are  familiar 
with.  It  is  really  what  the  Soviets  are 
attempting  to  do  in  every  phase  of 
their  society.  The  term  that  we  are  fa- 
miliar with,  glasnost,  opeimess,  is  the 
oil  that  wlU  make  the  engine  of  re- 
structuring operate. 

The  first  significant  meeting  that  we 
had  with  a  Soviet  leader  was  held  with 
Mr.  Gorbachev,  and  I  want  to  deal  ex- 
tensively with  that  meeting,  the  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Ligachev,  and  the  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Shevardnadze. 

My  notes,  while  somewhat  incom- 
plete, I  believe  will  capture  the  spirit 
of  these  meetings.  Mr.  Gorbachev  wel- 
comed us  in  a  very  green  and  ornate 
room  in  the  Kremlin  at  5:35.  He  said. 
"I  welcome  you.  Long  talks  are  neces- 
sary." 

He  looked  at  Speaker  Wkight  and 
he  congratulated  him  on  being  elected 
Speaker.  He  welcomed  the  colleagues 
here.  And  he  did  something  that  had 
never  before  taken  place  in  any  meet- 
ing that  I  have  ever  been  in  with  a 
Soviet  leader.  He  said  that  he  v>preci- 
ated  and  understood  the  different  role 
that  the  Congress  played,  and  that 
this  was  tnrticularly  important,  that 
we  understand  one  another,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet. 

Mr.  Wright  responded  by  saying 
that  he  welcomed  the  opportunity.  He 
told  Mr.  Gorbachev  that  he  was  weU 
known,  and  that  he  believed,  and  this 
was  a  belief  shared  by  myself  and 
others,  that  this  was  the  best  chance 
for  an  Improvement  In  relations  that 
we  would  see  or  have  seen  in  the  last 
50  years. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  started.  He  was  wear- 
ing a  blue  suit,  a  blue  shirt,  and  a 
maroon  tie.  Unlike  previous  Soviet 
leaders,  his  clothes  fit  him  neatly. 
Indeed,  he  could  be  considered  almost 
dapperly  dressed.  He  was  a  man  in 
control.  All  throughout  the  meeting 
he  spoke  without  notes,  looking  from 
side  to  side.  He  was  flanked  by  Mr.  Do- 
brynln  and  his  interpreter  Mr.  Du- 
binin, the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  was  also  present,  as  was 
Yuri  Arbatov  and  other  members  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet. 

Bftr.  Gorbachev:  "The  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  no 
threat  to  the  United  States.  We  seek 
cooperation  with  you."  This  is  a  direct 
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quote.  "Thank  Ood."  he  aald,  "some 
movement  has  becun  on  the  question 
of  aims  oontroL  It  does  not  live  up  to 
the  potential  of  our  countries.  We 
need  to  rule  out  surprises,  not  Just  in 
eeonomlc  areas,  but  we  need  to  devel- 
op mutual  disarmament  and  trust. 
However  difficult  this  must  be,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  objective 
relattimshlp  of  the  n.S.  and  the 
UJBJBJl.  It  should  be  a  healthy  one. 
Regular  contact  between  the  Soviet 
and  VS.  Coogress  is  necessary.  With 
new  leaders  in  Congress  this  will  con- 
tinue." 

Speaker  Wuobt  then  went  on  to  say 
that  he  hoped  that  the  nature  of  con- 
tacts will  expand,  and  that  sometimes 
ve  take  actions  in  our  country,  both 
our  countries,  that  appear  to  be  fruit- 
less. Then  he  said.  "People  will  believe 
that  you've  done  the  brave  and  right 
thing  on  the  nuclear  test  ban,  even 
though  our  country  did  not  see  fit  to 
Join  you.  There  has  come  about  a 
benign  resiilt."  SpeaJter  Wsigbt  sug- 
gested, as  a  result  of  his  efforts  that 
the  Senate  wiU  soon  ratify  the  thresh- 
old test  ban  agreement. 

Then  Speaker  Wbiobt  said.  "As  one 

Member  of  the  Congress,  we  continue 

to  hope  you  continue  to  observe  SALT 

.  n.  It  will  have  beneficial  results  and 

not  place  your  country  in  Jeopardy." 

He  then  said.  "You  understand"— 
this  is  %>eaker  Wsight— "our  system, 
and  that  we  cazmot  negotiate;  that  we 
hope  for  positive  results  between  the 
talks  Just  concluded  between  Shultz 
and  Shevardnadze.  Some  things  we 
can  suggest  by  exploring  areas  of 
mutual  understanding,  tilings  you  can 
do  to  allay  apprehension  between  us." 

He  said  he  approved  of  the  move  to 
give  amnesty  to  those  once  incarcerat- 
ed in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  encour- 
aged favorable  recognition  of  divided 
families.  "And  we  will  leave  names," 
the  Speaker  said,  "to  your  designee. 
We  are  also  thinking  of  additional 
ways  that  our  peoples  may  achieve  a 
common  understanding,  and  we  would 
like  to  analyze  those." 

He  talked  about  the  Congress  Bridge 
and  student  exchanges,  and  then  one 
interesting  point,  he  said  that  there 
was  a  program  in  Alaska,  that  there 
were  student  exchanges,  and  he  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Gorbachev  that  he 
might  be  familiar  with  Alaska,  having 
once  been  Soviet  territory.  It  was  at 
that  point  that  Gorbachev  held  a  g\in 
to  his  head,  and  he  said.  "Yes,  I  re- 
member Alaska,"  as  though  giving 
away  Alaska  was  not  the  smartest 
thing  that  the  Soviets  have  ever  done. 
There  was  some  fiddling  back  and 
forth  about  this,  and  then  he  said, 
"Well,  history,  it's  history,  we  can't 
carve  up  what  is.  That  would  be  dan- 
gerous." 

Then  Speaker  Wright  said.  "We 
dare  to  believe  that  there  can  be  dra- 
matic things  that  can  be  done  against 
hunger  and  disease,  that  we  can  mutu- 


ally launch  an  assault  against  the 
starving  in  Africa,  and  rather  than 
stare  at  us  across  a  bristling  wall  of 
an*s,  that  we  could  begin  to  tear  them 
down. 

Gorbachev  then  blows  on  a  piece  of 
PM^r.  He  was  making  notes  while  Mr. 
WEIGHT  was  speaking  with  red  and 
green  pencils  that  had  been  assigned 
to  tis.  I  do  not  know  how  many  Mem- 
bei^  have  ever  used  a  Soviet  pencil, 
but  it  seems  that  a  great  deal  more 
dugt  and  filament  winds  up  in  their 
usa  The  points  seem  to  break  a  little 
mot-e  often,  and  Gorbachev  kept  blow- 
on  his  paper  to  relieve  the  paper 
he  was  writing  on  of  this  extra 
Itus. 

len  at  5:59  he  started  a  very  long 
interesting  dialog.  He  was  speak- 
ing without  notes  and  smiling  to  aU  of 
us,  and  rocldng  back  in  his  chair,  a 
mail  clearly  in  command,  with  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  eye  contact. 

He  leaned  back  and  said,  "What  are 
we  going  to  talk  about?  Now  I  see 
th<re  Is  something  to  talk  about. 
Pii^,"  he  said,  "We  need  to  share  the 
thDust  that  you  have  said  of  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  cooperation  in  curbing  the 
an|is  race."  and  that  he  appreciated 
wh^t  he.  Mr.  Wright,  has  to  say  about 
th«  moratorium  and  SALT.  He  wel- 
coiiied  the  inquiries  that  the  Speaker 
ha^  made  on  other  matters. 

"^en  he  said,  "I  will  inform  you  of 
out  discussions  with  Shultz." 

It  was  now  6  o'clock,  and  there  was  a 
begutifully  ornate  clock  that  chimed 
in  ;  the  background  in  cadence  with 
hiih,  and  now  he  was  looking  at  all  of 

US.i 

Be  started  to  speak  in  a  quieter  tone. 
He'  said,  "Our  assessment  of  the 
United  States  is  that  it  is  not  taking 
advantage  of  better  relations  between 
thi  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
thgt  are  now  available,  and  we  have 
come  to  the  following  conclusion— that 
United  States  Is  attempting  to  put 
ito  a  comer,  and  that  the  result  of 
is  that  you  believe  that  you  can 
leeze  us  like  a  lemon." 

'|A11  of  this  is  propaganda."  he  went 
on  to  say,  and  that  "as  the  U.S.  applies 
pressure  that  the  U.SJS.R.  will  bend." 
T^is  is  a  direct  quote. 

Well,  the  talk  is  in  the  United  Stotes 
thkt  the  United  States  is  standing  tall 
anfd  we  are  bending  under  the  pres- 
sv^e,  and  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  working 
with  the  United  States  under  that 
Pleasure  to  package  a  deal. 

tLet  me  speak  in  my  own  defense," 
h<  said.  "We  are  not  that  silly.  If  we 
di^  not  feel,  rather,  there  was  a  deeper 
inerest  in  normalizing  relations, 
about  disarmament,  we  would  act  as 
w(  I  did  in  the  past.  The  U.S.  Congress 
si:  ould  know  now  that  the  U£.  admin- 
istration policy  is  based  on  illusion. 
Nothing  will  come  of  it." 
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"To  s«m  up.  it  appears  we  are  close 
to  an  agreement  on  medium-range 
missiles  and  short-range  missiles.  It 
seems  Mr.  Shultz  is  afraid  of  Congress. 
He  set  put  to  prove  the  U.S.  has  the 
right  td  rearm  while  we  reduce  our 
missilesi" 

He  is  ftronger  now  and  he  is  looking 
dlrectlyjat  the  Speaker,  waving  a  red 
penciL  He  talks  with  Dubinin  and  he 
says,  "Now  I  ask:  Is  it  in  Congress  such 
a  hairsplitting  process  that  you  would 
seek  to  buildup  arms  as  we  reduce 
them?"  1 

He  then  looked  at  the  Speaker  and 
said:  "I|  want  to  look  you  in  the  eye 
and  asM  you:  Are  you  so  insane  as  to 
carry  ofit  a  bloodthirsty  plan  after  I 
have  proposed  a  zero  option  in  low-and 
mediimi-range  missiles?" 

Ambassador  Matlock  is  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Soviet  Union.  He  said,  "I 
want  Ambassador  Matlock  to  hear  this 
and  to  report  to  the  President.  If  this 
is  true  and  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministrtition  believe  it  is,  we  cannot  do 
business."  He  said  that  the  Congress 
should  hot  want  to  build  more  missiles 
while  Ifliey  are  disarming,  and  that 
there  ^as  some  opportunity  for  an 
agreement  to  be  made  here. 

He  then  said  something  very  inter- 
esting. Re  said,  "It  is  not  our  intention 
to  outstrip  the  U.S.  We  are  not  out  to 
get  yoiL"  was  his  exact  quote.  Again, 
looklna  aroiuid  the  room,  speaking 
ickly  at  this  time,  then  he  re- 
once  again  what  the  proposal 
tactical  missiles  in  Europe, 
ort  range  missiles,  that  an 
agreemient  is  possible  and  that  if  this 
admini4tration  does  not  work  this  out 
then  the  Congress  cannot  do  a  deal, 
and  thit  this  would  be  especially  bad 
for  our  relationship. 

He  then  turned  to  the  question  of 
the  stutegic  defense  initiative.  He 
said,  "T  l^e  had  to  remind  them,"  mean- 
ing Shi  iltz,  "about  what  was  agreed  to 
in  Reyl  Javik  and  where  we  stumbled." 
He  sai(  that.  "We  decided  to  put  for- 
ward a  compromise  position.  It  would 
seem  a  reality,"  he  said,  "that  the  U.S. 
admini  itration  at  this  point  has  placed 
theodos  with  the  companies  and  gone 
ahead  |on  the  contracts  on  SDI  and 
nothing  could  be  done."  He  said,  "The 
President  is  so  committed  that  we 
need  Ui  give  him  a  graceful  exit.  We 
are  coftvinced."  he  said  of  the  SDI, 
"that  ^is  is  not  a  responsible  policy." 
he  is  waving  pencils  and  look- 
around  and  making  eye  contact, 
id  gestures,  at  least  as  far  as  I 
cem,  did  not  indicate  any  hos- 
were  \ised  rather  to  empha- 
size points. 

"We  believe  the  insistence  of  deploy- 
ment," he  said,  "can  only  have  nega- 
tive consequences  and  will  destroy  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  relationship." 

Then  he  said,  "Why  should  we  help 
the  Congress?  If  you  want  SDI,  we 


should  not  do  anything.  We  will  not 
disarm.  We  will  find  a  response,"  he 
said.  "This  is  not  oiu-  choice,  it  is  not 
too  late  to  curb  this  development." 
Then  he  added  to  the  Reykjavik  devel- 
opment this  point,  he  said.  "Let  us 
proceed  to  the  reduction  of  all  weap- 
ons in  the  Triad,  taking  into  the  com- 
promise and  counting  the  heavy  bomb- 
ers, the  strict  observation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty."  Then  he  said  for  SDI,  he  said 
it  could  go  forward,  strictly  in  re- 
search. "Research  can  be  allowed  in 
labs,"  he  said,  "test  sites,  production 
facilities  and  in  military  bases."  He 
said  quoting  that  it  would  make  possi- 
ble five  to  eight  of  the  areas  of  re- 
search that  the  United  States  was  cur- 
rently engaging  would  be  allowed.  Fur- 
thermore, he  added,  let  experts  agree 
on  what  could  go  into  space  and  what 
could  not.  "We  believe."  he  added, 
"that  these  are  new  proposals.  Unless 
we  are  completely  crazy,"  again,  this  is 
a  direct  quote,  "as  for  some  testing  in 
the  area  of  nuclear  testing,  some 
movement  has  begun."  He  said  that 
they  are  prepared  to  take  into  account 
the  UJS.  proposal  to  let  them  move 
down  in  nuclear  testing  in  certain 
stages.  One  of  those  stages,  what  to  do 
with  the  treaties,  the  1974  and  1976 
agreements,  and  he  discussed  all  of 
that.  He  said.  "I  discussed  that."  and 
here  he  was  kitbitzing  and  he  said,  "I 
hope— I  don't  know  if  we  can  find  a 
way  to  do  this  before  1988." 

Then  he  looked  at  Speaker  Wright 
and  he  said,  "We  welcome  your  state- 
ments. All  those  things  attributed  to 
us  are  nonsense,"  talking  about  SALT. 
"The  truth  about  SALT  n  is  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  to  reduce  more  than  the 
United  States,  and  we  have  observed 
every  aspect  of  SALT." 

He  is  spealdng  now  rhsrthmically  and 
he  is  smiling.  He  wanted  to  know.  He 
has  decided  that  he  would  explain  to 
the  Congress  how  we  approve  military 
budgets,  and  he  said,  "We  know  how 
you  approve  these  budgets."  He  said, 
"You  wait  for  the  latest  data.  The  ad- 
ministration pushes  Congress  into  a 
comer  around  budget  time."  He  said, 
"It's  an  old  story,  the  oldest  story  in 
the  world.  Congress  swallows  that 
bait." 

He  then  looked  again  around  at  us 
and  said,  "I  feel  that  we  should  be 
ready  to  expand  U.S.S.R.-U.S.  con- 
tacts," and  he  responded  directly  to 
Speaker  Wright's  suggestion  of  a  TV 
bridge,  of  a  student  bridge,  and  the 
two  new  areas  of  a  food  lift  for  Africa, 
and  he  said  that  this  should  be  a  Joint 
endeavor.  He  said  with  respect  to  hu- 
manitarian efforts,  "We  are  ready  to 
cooperate  and  are  prepared  to  meet  to- 
morrow." Then  he  added  that  there 
has  been  "one  difference  of  view  that 
somehow  the  United  States  only 
chooses  the  capitalist  choice  and 
doesn't  recognize  more  indigenous 
types  of   activity,"    and   that   "each 


nation  shotild  choose  its  own  path  and 
own  government." 

Then  he  said  again,  he  was  in  his 
more  lecturing  mood,  that  "the  United 
States  should  abandon  its  ideological 
profile  as  it  looks  toward  the  total  po- 
sition of  human  rights,"  that  "the  ac- 
cusations against  human  rights  are 
solely  levied  against  those  of  socialist 
countries."  He  said,  "You  are  not  so 
self-critical.  I  could  tick  off  a  list  of 
U.S.  citizens  who  have  had  violations 
against  them."  Then,  much  like  a 
lawyer  debating  the  points  on  human 
rights,  he  said.  "What  have  you  done 
about  South  Africa?  What  have  you 
done  about  the  Palestinians?  What 
have  the  British  done  about  Ireland?" 
He  said.  "There  are  discriminatory 
laws  in  Germany  against  certain 
people."  And  then  he  said.  "Jewish 
graves  are  being  desecrated  in  Paris. 
We  don't  want  you  to  take  us  as  an  ex- 
ample." Looking  up  directly  again  at 
the  Speaker  he  said,  "Live  and  let 
live." 

Gorbachev  said  that  the  stereotype 
of  the  world  policeman  that  teaches 
that  the  United  States  can  teach  ev- 
eryone how  to  behave  should  be  aban- 
doned, that  it  is  outdated.  He  said  this 
almost  hissingly  and  with  a  certain 
degree  of  contempt.  "If  we  agree  on 
this,"  he  said,  "all  these  other  ques- 
tions can  be  dealt  with.  We  could 
tackle  other  political  and  social  prob- 
lems." Then  he  pointed  out  that  we 
had  not  allowed  their  trade  imion  del- 
egations to  come  into  this  country, 
and  he  said,  "What  are  you  afraid  of? 
I  am  saying  that  the  problems  of  this 
can  be  dealt  with  sincerely."  Then  he 
went  on.  and  this  was  a  matter  of 
some  controversy,  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  ethnic  minorities.  This  was 
reported  in  the  United  States  to  sug- 
gest that  Gorbachev  had  gone  ahead 
and  suggested  homelands  for  blacks, 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  members  of  the 
Polish  minority  in  this  country.  My 
notes  reflect  the  fact  that  he  was  basi- 
cally very  angry  and  perturbed  with 
Shultz  on  the  question  of  human 
rights  having  been  raised  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  he  said,  "We  properly  coop- 
erate in  the  Central  Committee  on  the 
question  of  ethnic  groups  and  we  have 
dealt  with  it  here."  Then  he  said,  "I 
understand  that  blacks  dominate  and 
that  there  are  cultural  problems  with 
Puerto  Ricans  and  with  Poles."  He 
said,  "We  have  national  autonomy,"  as 
if  to  suggest  this  would  be  up  to  us, 
and  he  said,  "Of  course,  it's  up  to 
you." 

Then  he  said,  "To  stun  up  my  re- 
marks, let  us  treat  each  other  with  re- 
spect." Then  he  said  something  that  I 
thought  was  very  interesting.  "Don't 
you  think  that  we  admire  and  respect 
your  achievements?" 

D  1810 
"We  do  and  we  hope  that  you  can 
admire   and  respect  ours.   We  have 


achievements  but  we  have  many  prob- 
lems. I  am  speaking  openly  and  sharp- 
ly about  this.  I  said  to  Shultz,  Tell  the 
President  and  Congress  we  do  not 
want  to  pick  a  fight  This  would  be 
absurd." 

These  are  direct  quotes.  "We  act  in  a 
way  to  make  you  trust  us.  We  want  to 
be  predictable.  Whether  we  like  each 
other  or  not,  it  is  the  imperative  of 
history  and  nature,"  he  went  on.  "for 
us  to  cooperate."  He  then  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  and  he  said.  "I  preach  a 
sermon.  I  am  sorry  for  that."  And 
then  Wright  laughed  at  him  and  said. 
"We  are  ready  to  take  up  a  collection. 
What  you  say  is  true  but  harsh."  Gor- 
bachev said  "it  is  like  fashion,  big 
shoulders  are  in  style  this  year.  They 
are  bigger  to  make  a  point.  I  empha- 
size my  points  in  the  same  way." 

Then  the  Speaker  went  on  to  sug- 
gest, he  told  a  very  elaborate  preacher 
story  which  was  very  funny  and  then 
Gorbachev  looked  back  and  he  said,  "I 
speak  to  you  and  I  preach  to  you,  and 
when  I  do,  I  take  a  risk.  I  am  for  frank 
discussion."  He  said,  "I  told  Shultz 
about  Lenin,  that  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  find  out  your  opponent's 
opinion  of  you  to  show  you  where  you 
are  weak  or  strong.  We  don't  want  to 
be  your  opponents.  It  would  be  too 
dangerous.  We  need  to  work  togeth- 
er." 

The  Speaker  then  turned  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Mr.  Polet.  Mr.  Poutr 
said.  "We  are  very  grateful  for  your 
franlmess.  We  have  not  heard  from 
Mr.  Shultz  or  his  point  of  view."  He 
said  that  the  American  people  are 
happy  basically  with  what  they  have 
seen  and  that  there  are  positive  poll 
results.  And  Gorbachev  looked  directly 
at  Foley  and  he  said,  "polls,  they  are 
very  bad."  He  has  the  position,  of 
course,  to  not  worry  about  opinion 
polls,  not  being  elected  in  the  same 
way  we  are. 

Then  he  went  on.  Mr.  POLrr  did,  to 
ask  about  the  zero  option.  And  then 
Gorbachev  looked  at  him.  He  said. 
"There  is  a  global  basis  for  negotia- 
tion. At  first  I  was  not  sure.  At  first  it 
was  zero  in  Europe,  then  treat  Asia 
the  same  way  in  mediimi-range  mis- 
siles." And  today  prophetically  enough 
he  has  gone  on  to  suggest.  I  believe, 
the  zero  in  both  places. 

Mr.  Foley  wanted  to  explain  the  hu- 
manitarian problems  to  him.  He  said 
very  frankly  that  in  the  area  of 
human  rights  Americans  think  it  is— 
do  not  think  it  is  a  one-sided  matter. 
He  said,  "We  struggle  with  human 
rights  in  our  own  country  today  and 
we  think  it  is  a  firm  matter  for  discus- 
sion." Gorbachev  said.  "Well,  then 
give  me  your  lists  and  we  will  transmit 
them  in  the  usual  manner."  He  point- 
ed out  that  in  the  last  3  months  th&t 
1,300  more  people  had  been  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  than  in  the 
past.  "Shultz  then  said."  Mr.  Gorba- 
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diev  went  od— and  here  It  was  quite 
dear  that  in  the  area  of  human  rights 
a  very  hard  line  stm  exists— and  he 
talked  about  Soviet  Jews.  And  he  said. 
"Wdl,  I  notice  that  you  have  a  Seder 
at  the  AnbaMy.  and  the  only  Jews 
that  you  have  are  the  people  who  are 
upset,  who  «^T'»«"  Why  is  It  so  lop- 
sided? Durtng  the  Passover  celebra- 
tion, for  instance."  And  then  he 
looked  ba^  and  he  said.  "Do  you 
really  want  us  to  engage  each  other  in 
this  way?  I  am  really  amazed  and 
ashamed  to  mooeed  this  way,  treating 
each  other  this  way  is  nonsense  and 
should  be  stopped."  Clearly  the  ques- 
tion of  htmian  rights  was  painful  to 
him. 

"I  do  not  call  into  question."  he 
looked  at  Matlo^— I  thought  he  was 
lotting  at  me  but  Matlock  was  sitting 
next  to  me— he  looked  at  Matlock  and 
he  said.  "I  do  not  call  into  question  his 
appointment.  We  welcome  him.  But 
we  feel  we  can  criticize  him  as  welL" 
Then  he  leaned  over  to  Dobrynln  and 
there  was  some  klbitising  back  and 
forth  about  how  now  Dobrynln  was  a 
very  fine  man  and  somebody  raised 
and  said.  "Why  have  you  recalled 
him?"  And  Gorbachev  looked  at  Do- 
teynln  right  in  the  face  and  he  said, 
"We  recalled  him  because  he  didn't 
measure  up."  Of  course,  Dobrniin's 
eyes  o^eaeA  widely  and  there  was  gen- 
eral laughter  and  mirth  and  he  said. 
"No.  not  true."  And  he  Icind  of  pushed 
Dobrynln  as  if  to  say,  "This  is  only  a 
Joke."  I  guess  they  are  not  used  to 
Joking  yet  in  the  Soviet  Union  about 
this  on  these  matters.  And  then  Foixr 
said  to  Oorbachev,  "Mr.  Dubrynln,  the 
new  Ambassador  is  also  great."  And 
Oorbachev  looked  very  sternly  at  this 
point  and  he  looked  at  Folbt  and  he 
said.  "It  is  necessary  to  have  the  best 
in  both  countries.  I  don't  want  to 
avoid  any  discussion.  We  should  have 
confidence  in  one  another." 

Mr.  Chdixt,  who  made  very  impor- 
tant interventions  at  all  the  trips  and 
was  unafraid  to  raise  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  at  any  point,  said  that 
we  have  differences  to  overcome.  He 
talked  about  Afghanistan  and  human 
rights  and  compliance  with  past  arms 
control,  that  he  did  not  want  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  past  to  be  repeated.  If 
we  do  not  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
noninterference,  this  would  make 
future  negotiations  more  difficult. 
Oorbachev  looked  at  him  and  he  said 
something  toward  the  end  about 
Chbtct  not  really  responding.  He 
looked  at  Cbdikt  and  then  he  looked 
at  Wright  to  end  the  meeting,  and  he 
said.  "PoUtics  is  not  an  abstract  thing. 
They  are  real.  Only  by  a  face-to-face 
meeting  cw  we  really  understand  each 
other.  The  next  time  you  hear  about 
Oorbachev  you  will  remember  me  and 
remember  what  I  am  like.  I  certainly 
have  a  different  view  of  the  Congress. 
I  know  when  I  hear  Wright.  Folkt. 


Chdixt.  who  they  are  and  what 
!y  are."  That  ended  the  meeting. 

is  typical  with  a  number  of  us.  we 
wanted  to  steal  his  pencil  and  his 
but  that  was  not  possible  be- 
caluse  we  had  to  move  to  the  comer  of 
th^  table  where  he  was  going  to  greet 
us  all  individually  and  at  each  point 
each  one  of  us  wanted  to  raise  a  sepa- 
rate issue  with  him.  I  asked  him.  "Mr. 
O^eral  Secretary,  if  the  Congress  and 
tht  President  were  to  agree  to  a  sepa- 
rate meeting  with  you  to  end  the  ques- 
tion of  nuclear  testing,  would  you 
agree?"  And  before  I  could  finish  it  he 
"We  wiU  join  you,  we  will  Join 
in  a  test  ban." 

'.  Speaker,  the  meeting  with  Oor- 
lev  was.  to  say  the  least,  an  ex- 
trdinary  one.  But  the  next  one  was 
ev4n  more  amasing. 

$  the  Communist  Party  headquar- 
ten  is  the  heart  of  the  evil  empire  or 
if  {Moscow  is  the  heart  of  the  evil 
empire,  then  Communist  party  head- 
quuters  has  to  be  the  left  ventricle. 
And  in  that  particular  place  we  met 
wlfii  Mr.  Ligachev. 

Yery  few  people  know  who  Mr.  Liga- 
chev is,  no  Westerner  has  ever  met 
wifh  him.  He  is  the  No.  2  man  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  His  position  is  a  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Suslov,  who  was  the  party 
ideblogist.  He  is  in  charge  of  daily 
puty  meetings. 

ijb.  Ligachev  was  very  stem.  No 
Westerner  to  our  laiowledge  had  ever 
been  invited  to  Communist  Party 
he^ulquarters.  The  45-minute  meeting 
with  Mr.  Ligachev  was  videotaped.  So 
if  there  are  some  differences  between 
my  notes  and  the  ultimate  transcript 
thgt  is  divined  from  those  telev^ion 
tai^,  you  will  forgive  me  for  not 
having  everything.  He  looked  at  us 
and  smiled.  He  said.  "Welcome  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet 
Uilon's  Commimist  Party.  This  whole 
week  has  been  a  UJS.-UJS.S.R.  weelt; 
big  teams  of  Shultz  and  his  party  were 
here,  and  you  are  meeting  with  us 
no^."  He  said.  "I  think  we  should  have 
nuffe  such  weeks."  Then  he  said, 
"lAdies  and  gentlemen,"  and  he 
laiKhed.  There  were  no  ladles  present 
in  [the  room.  He  turned  to  liis  inter- 
preter and  to  Mr.  Whight  and  he  said, 
"Indies  and  gentlemen  is  a  term  of 
art,  I  have  had  to  learn  to  use  the 
teim  ladies  in  my  salutations." 

Be  was  seated  at  the  end  of  the 
talkie,  unlike  Oorbachev  who  was 
segted  across  from  us  at  a  long  table  as 
we  sat  maybe  2  or  3  feet  apart.  Liga- 
chev decided  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
table  with  members  of  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  delegations  on  both 
sidfes.  He  said.  "At  the  Politburo  meet- 
ing we  discussed  your  visits.  Oorba- 
chev had  a  good  impression  of  this 
mdeting  with  you.  Meetings  are  neces- 
sary. They  help  constructive  action. 
But  we  must  be  frank.  The  world  is 
sick,  and  tried  of  all  this  talk  of  disar- 
mi  ment,"  he  added.  "It  wants  a  better 


relatl<»shlp  between  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.SJi.  This  is  a  watershed  moment, 
more  oooperatlon,  or  a  aplral  to  the 
arms  race.  I  know  how  influential  Con- 
gress if  and  how  much  hinges  upon 
you. 

Baslcl  foreign  policy  principles  have 
been  sot  out  by  Oorbachev's  speeches, 
as  a  c^izen  and  person  and  a  repre- 
sentatiye  of  my  nation  and  the  Soviet 
people,  we  bore  much  of  the  burden  of 
World  War  II.  more  than  other  coun- 
tries. We  do  not,"  he  said,  "threaten 
the  security  of  the  United  States  or  in- 
tervene in  your  domestic  affairs."  I  am 
quoting  exactly  now.  "We  are  aware  of 
certainltroubles  of  your  officials  came 
to  hav4  with  Irangate.  We  have  not 
said  ai^hing,"  he  said,  "about  that 
bizarre  affair.  We  are  children  of  one 
planet.^ We  live  on  it  together  or  we 
will  peijlsh.  We  have  no  alternative." 
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He  then  looked  at  us  directly  and 
said.  ""The  idea  tliat  of  what  mankind 
has  created  could  be  destroyed  is  a 
mind-boggling  possiblity."  He  said. 
"We  are  all  climbers  on  one  rope.  If 
anyone  slips,  we  all  die." 

He  {tiid,  "I  see  many  statements 
from  the  West,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant is  irust  that  is  necessary,  and  how 
can  this  be  done,"  he  said,  "without  se- 
rious stjeps? 

"It  iS'  good  if  the  United  States  sup- 
ported the  nuclear  test  began.  This  did 
not  happen.  Too  bad.  Difficult  to  build 
trust  when  one  side  is  called  an  'evil 
empire/  and  a  crusade  is  launched 
againsu  socialism. 

"Let  jus  not  see  each  other  as  en- 
emies."] Ligachev  said,  "but  as  part- 
ners. I  nope  you  use  your  influence  to 
bring  this  about." 

Then]  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
the  preliminaries  were  clearly  over, 
and  he  said.  "As  a  politician,  farm 
policy  Is  directed  by  domestic  policy, 
and  as]  politicians,"  and  he  said,  "as 
politiciins,  you  Imow  tills,  the  nature 
of  domestic  policy  is  to  improve  the 
lives  of  people." 

That  {could  be  from  Henry  Kissinger 
or  Tip  O'Neill;  it  Just  happened  to  be 
from  the  second  ranking  member  of 
the  Politburo. 

This  Is  why  we  have  restructiuing.  It 
is  called  Prestroika,  and  rebuilding. 

He  then  answered  his  own  question. 
He  saio,  "Why  is  this  necessary?  We 
broke  ^ut  of  backwardness  over  the 
last  7Q  years  and  became  a  great 
power.  Twenty  years  were  fought  to 
win  wars  and  we  had  much  rebuilding. 
In  the  $eventies  and  the  early  eighties 
there  V*^  ^  slowdown,  an  element  of 
stagnatton  appeared  in  our  develop- 
ment. "The  relationship  of  supply  and 
demanq  turned  worse.  In  those  years, 
the  gi^  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.H.  was  not  narrowed,  as  it  was  in 
the  patt.  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, ue  know  that  there  are  major 


chances  for  each  society  and  we  want 
to  het^n  within  the  framework  of  so- 
cialism in  order  to  have  more  social- 
ism. 

"By  April  of  1985,  we  had  the  objec- 
tive and  the  subjective  factors  to  begin 
tills  restrwBturing." 

He  said.  "Let  me  tell  you  about  the 
economic  area,  what  prospect  for 
change  it  will  mean.  It  will  mean  radi- 
cal reform  in  management  and  plan- 
ning, emphasizing  new  planning  in  the 
economy.  Factories,  productions,  com- 
plete economic  restructuring  and  refi- 
nancing. We  are  changing  the  rela- 
tionship," he  added,  "of  the  processes 
of  protection.  People  and  production, 
consistent  with  the  assets  that  we 
have.  We  will  Increase  planned  man- 
agement and  grassroots  responsibility 
will  increase.  The  entire  coimtry's 
debt  planning  and  production  law  that 
was  recently  passed  is  being  debated. 
The  amount  of  investment  is  building, 
60  billion  in  the  last  5-year  plan.  $33 
billion  increase  over  the  last  few 
years." 

He  said,  "This  is  an  example  of  the 
change  in  investment  policy.  We  want 
to  emphasize,"  he  added,  "machinery 
building.  Our  goal  in  the  next  6  to  7 
years  is  to  get  machinery  building  to  a 
world  standard.  Computers  and  elec- 
tronics grow  at  an  unprecedented 
rate,"  and  he  cited  a  speech  tliat  Oor- 
bachev had  given  to  the  Touth  Con- 
gress. 

Of  that  speech,  I  wiU  add,  Oorba- 
chev said  to  the  youth  that  they 
should  never  be  satisfied,  that  youth 
should  always  be  restless. 

He  said,  "We  will  have  1  million  new 
computers  in  operation  and  we  lag 
behind  you,  and  when  we  wanted  you 
to  sell  us  computers,  you  would  not.  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  that.  We  now," 
he  said,  "have  an  incentive  to  build 
our  own.  And  you  have  not  sold  us  the 
grain  we  wanted,  and  I  thank  you  for 
that.  We  will  now  increase  food  pro- 
duction on  our  own.  We  will  change 
our  management  system.  There  are 
new  coordinating  bodies,"  and  he 
talked  about  agro  and  industrial  busi- 
ness and  how  there  were  21  new  spots 
around  the  Soviet  Union  where  the 
corporations  would  do  this  with  com- 
puters and  robotics. 

It  was  quite  clear  to  me  that  this  was 
a  man  steeped  in  luiowledge  about  this 
process  and  anxious  to  talk  alMut  it.  as 
well. 

He  said  that  they  had  discussed  this 
at  the  new  planning  party  plenum  and 
that  the  people— that  there  was  no 
split  in  the  Politburo. 

Then  he  said,  "We  are  going  to  have 
a  new  discussion  about  this,  but  we  do 
not  want  to  say  what  the  date  is  be- 
cause if  there  is  a  delay,"  he  said,  "you 
in  the  press  wiU  write  about  the  fact 
that  we  could  not  agree."  He  said, 
"But  I  will  tell  you  anyway.  The 
plenum  is  in  June." 


Then  he  said,  "Let  me  tell  you  now 
about  politics.  We  are  restructiirlng 
the  political  system.  More  Democracy, 
more  openness,  more  criticism.  We 
want  to  be  more  self-critical  to  im- 
prove socialist  self -management.  Some 
have  the  opinion  that  the  U.S.SJI.  is 
only  now  developing  Democracy."  He 
said,  "This  is  a  mistake." 

He  said  that  a  review  of  Soviet  liter- 
ature would  talk  about  the  rights  that 
they  have,  and  he  cited  them,  the 
right  to  work,  the  right  to  education, 
the  right  to  housing. 

"Democracy,"  he  said,  "is  not  an  ab- 
stract thing.  Furthermore,  the  devel- 
opment of  Democracy— there  are  im- 
portant levers  there  in  the  restructur- 
ing of  our  society." 

He  said,  "We  will  make  electoral 
changes.  It  is  already  a  practice,"  he 
told  us,  "in  factories  to  elect  manag- 
ers. People  are  enthusiastic."  he 
added,  "about  this.  Useful  experi- 
ments are  up  to  us.  The  rights  of 
Soviet  councils  and  youth  and  artists 
have  aU  been  expanded. 

"The  electoral  process.  Now  there 
wiU  be  nominations  and  a  number  of 
candidates  will  provide  the  people  of 
choices." 

I  might  add  that  I  think  at  this 
point,  he  was  talking  about  at  the  su- 
preme Soviet  level,  and  not  at  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  level  or  at  the  Politbu- 
ro level. 

Then  he  bragged  about  the  national- 
ity process  and  how  good  they  have 
nationalities.  Then  he  talked— and  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  he  said, 
"An  example  of  a  problem  in  our  coim- 
try  is  Alma  Ata.  We  know  very  well 
with  any  aspect  of  life  that  there  will 
be  problems.  Why  did  this  happen  in 
Alma  Ata?"  He  said,  "The  social 
system  there  was  not  integrated  prop- 
erly. We  have  seen  many  problems 
there:  cronyism,  bribery,  abxise  of 
privilege,  and  even  tribal  elements." 
By  the  tribal  elements,  I  believe,  he 
was  making  reference  to  Moslem  fim- 
damentalism. 

He  said,  "This  happened  l>ecause  we 
have  entire  groups  who  are  beyond 
criticism."  He  said  that  happened  in 
Moscow,  in  igftgatkhntAn  In  Uzbekis- 
tan, in  Leningrad.  "There  were  people 
beyond  criticism.  Now  we  are  imple- 
menting new  party  principles.  There 
will  be  effective  party  control.  If  lead- 
ers deserve  criticism,  they  will  get  it." 

He  said,  "Democratization  has  af- 
fected the  arts."  He  said,  "The  arts 
groups  now  have  rights."  He  said,  "So 
much  so  that  the  leaders  are  some- 
what displeased  by  this." 

He  said,  "Democracy  means  greater 
responsibility.  Not  everyone  imder- 
stands  it.  We  are  learning  as  we  fur- 
ther develop.  Even  the  members  of  the 
Politburo  are  learning. 

"Changes  in  the  social  sphere.  Life 
for  our  people  is  materially  and  cultur- 
ally better.  Our  effort  is  to  improve 
the  social  system  of  Justice  and  do 


away  with  eqtialization."  Equalization 
is  the  process  in  the  Soviet  Union 
where  they  pretend  to  work  and  the 
Soviet  Union  pretends  to  pay  the 
people  who  pretend  to  work  and  every- 
one gets  paid  the  same  system.  By 
doing  away  with  the  process  of  equali- 
zation, he  is  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  now  prepared  to  pay  people 
more  on  the  basis  of  what  they  are 
worth  tlian  merely  on  the  basis  that 
they  show  up  for  work. 

He  said,  "We  are  expanding  social 
programs.  From  1986  to  1990  in  the  5- 
year  plan,  we  intend  to  invest  $233  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  26  percent." 

He  talked  about  the  houring  prob- 
lem they  have  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
how  they  need,  I  think  it  is  23  million 
square  meters  of  housing.  In  1985, 
they  have  already  achieved  some 
550,000  meters  of  housing. 
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He  said.  "In  1986  we  are  adapting  to 
change,  and  now  we  see  additional  pos- 
sibilities, and  science  and  education 
will  increase.  There  will  be  an  increase 
in  teachers'  salaries,  doctors'  salaries 
by  25  to  30  percent.  Students'  stipends 
will  Increase  50  percent,  and  we  will 
expand  social  services  by  billions  of 
rubles.  Substantial  reform  in  educa- 
tion, 20  billion  rubles  only  in  universi- 
ty education  system. 

"We  are  not  sitting  l>ack  on  social 
spending,"  he  said.  Some  hope  to  wear 
out  the  U.S.S.R.  economically. 

Problems  do  arise  because  of  this  at- 
titude, but  we  will  maintain  our  de- 
fenses. 

He  said,  "The  establishment  of 
morals  and  ethics  in  this  particular 
sphere,"  and  he  talked  about  the  col- 
lectivisation and  internalization  proc- 
ess. 

He  said,  "We  saw  immoral  trends. 
Drinking  and  alcoholism  was  a  great 
problem,  drug  abuse  and  prostitution, 
bribery,  stealing.  The  whole  party  and 
nature  of  our  society  have  been  set  out 
to  eradicate  this  to  make  it  a  more 
healthy  society.  Some  viewed  our  ef- 
forts to  do  away  with  alcoholism  sar- 
castically." 

"Now,  we  have  positive  results,"  and 
he  cited  the  fact  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  alcohol  was  down 
from  10  liters  in  the  last  few  years  to  5 
liters  today. 

He  said,  "This  has  led  to  a  dramatic 
drop  in  mortality,  and  there  are  now 
some  350,000  fewer  people  who  died 
this  year  than  last  year." 

He  said,  "Life  is  better  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  we  will  be  able  to  build  a 
more  sober  way  of  life  here.  People 
support  this,  and  we  know  this  first- 
hand, because  we  are  experiencing  it." 

The  Touth  Conference,  he  suggest- 
ed, was  imder  way;  and  he  said.  "This 
shows  the  better  spirit." 

The  result  of  the  first  5-year  plans 
have   been   good,   and  he   was  now 
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n'wM'Mr  eeonomtcaJly.  and  he  suggest- 
ed tliat  there  have  been  tawreases  over 
the  last  few  yean,  but  a  downturn. 

He  then  said.  "I  have  a  question  for 
you.  Do  you  think  that  a  society  that 
is  trying  to  improve  the  life  of  its 
peoide  is  preparing  for  war  or  aggres- 
siim?  They  are  incompatible.  When  a 
country  prepares  for  wars,  it  reduces 
its  social  spending.  We  are  not  prepar- 
ing for  war.  We  are  prepartaig  for 
peace."  He  stOKied.  He  spoke  for  an 
hour  without  notes. 

The  l^iieaker  and  all  of  us  were  visi- 
bly moved  by  this  peroration,  and  we 
Wlauded  when  he  was  finished. 

Mr.  WuoBT  looked  at  him  and  said, 
"I  thank  you  for  the  complete  ac- 
count. We  have  not  received  this  press 
report  at  home.  Many  of  us  share 
these  problons,"  and  the  Speaker 
wait  into  the  question  of  drug  abuse 
and  alcoholism  with  great  sincerity. 

Ugachev  said,  "How  much  more 
open  can  we  be?"  He  said  this  to 
Wkigbt. 

"You  have  already  penetrated  the 
top  leadership  of  our  country." 

Then  Chkhst  asked  what  I  consid- 
ered to  l>e  the  best  question.  He  said, 
"Mr.  Minister,  people  fear  change. 
They  fear  the  unknown,  and  this  fear 
generates  opposition." 

Ugachev  looked  at  him  and  said. 
The  process  of  change  and  reform  is 
within  the  socialist  syston.  In  our  soci- 
ety we  have  no  antagonism  between 
the  classes  and  social  groups.  This 
wasn't  always  the  case.  The  October 
Revolution  was  Just  the  beginning, 
and  there  were  class  revolution  and 
class  problems.  There  are  not  groups 
now  who  are  against  these  radical  re- 
forms. 

He  said,  "As  we  imdertake  this 
reform,  we  see  no  political  opposition. 
Restructuring  means  the  elimination 
of  obstacles." 

I  am  quoting  exactly  here,  "There 
are  people  who  resent  change,  people 
who  don't  want  to  give,  but  to  take, 
people  who  don't  want  to  use  the  posi- 
tion, who  want  to  exploit  it.  These 
people  should  go  or  change." 

"Many  are  just  baffled,"  he  said. 
"They  Just  don't  know  what  to  do.  We 
are  trying  to  help  these  people.  Many 
problems  are  in  the  realm  of  percep- 
tions. There  are  many  inconveniences 
here.  It  is  much  more  complicated 
than  we  anticipated.  Neither  in  the 
central  committee  or  in  the  Politburo 
is  there  organised  opposition.  We  will 
see  it  through  to  the  end." 

"We  had  to  get  rid  of  some  high- 
ranking  people.  They  will  not  be  back. 
You  are  reading  about  us  in  the  world 
press.  We  do  that  as  welL  We  have 
seen  reports  of  differences  in  the 
press.  All  of  this  is  invention,  pure  and 
simple.  We  have  been  put  at  power  by 
like-minded  people.  The  reports  of  dis- 
sent are  wishful  thinking." 

Mr.  Ligachev  was  clearly  a  man  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  dirty  work  in  the 


Soviet  Union.  He  understands,  as  far 
as  we  could  discern,  the  details  and 
thei  requirements  of  the  exercising  of 
power. 

^  is  a  Russian  by  birth  and  native 
origin. 

'Hie  meeting  on  the  19th  was  in 
many  ways  the  most  enjoyable,  the 
mo4t  profound,  and  the  most  enter- 


It|  was  with  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
thej  Soviet  Union.  Edward  Shevard- 
nadze, who  I  had  met  with  8  years  pre- 
viously when  he  was  the  Communist 
Fwy  chief  of  Georgia. 

He  whispered  most  of  the  time,  and 
he  had  a  cheerful  demeanor,  and  he 
begiui  the  meeting  at  10:08  on  the 

19th. 

said,  "It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
ke  what  we  are  going  to  discuss, 
considering  all  the  leaders  you  have 
spcKen  to.  You  have  spoken  to  Mik- 
Oorbachev  about  your  meeting. 
Th^re  is  great  interest  in  your  visit,  as 
yoi4  know.  This  natural,  and  we  under- 
td  the  importance  of  Congress  and 
lomic-political  affairs,  and  we 
this  to  be  the  200th  anniversary 
.he  writing  of  your  Constitution, 
and  we  have  watched  you  develop,  and 
we  jsee  that  on  some  issues,  we  are  a 
united  front  In  the  Congress.  This 
shonrs  that  Congress  looks  at  things 
realistically." 

&|r.  Wright  looked  at  him  when  this 
wa4  finished  and  said,  "What  you  say 
is  tyue."  He  explains  the  difference  in 
the  roles  between  the  Congress,  and 
he  Eaid  that  we  close  ranks  when  we 
deii  with  you,  and  he  talked  about  the 
fac^  that  he  would  hope  as  an  individ- 
ual, that  there  was  an  opportunity  to 
deal  with  the  questions  of  SALT  II, 
and  that  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Shevard- 
nadze and  the  Russians  would  not 
view  the  breaching  of  the  SALT  limits 
as  a  threat,  because  he  talked  about 
the  fact  that  many  in  Congress  be- 
Ue^ed  that  the  SALT  II  limits  were 
imi  ortant. 

Sievardnadze  said,  "I  agree  with 
thif .  You  have  been  told  about  what  is 
going  on  in  this  country.  I  know  that 
you  axe  interested  in  this.  The  process 
of  renewal  is  taking  place  in  foreign 
policy,  socioeconomic  policy,  cultural 
speied-up  development,  and  does  not 
threaten  any  other  country.  We  are  in- 
ternationalists and  by  this,"  he  said,  "I 
don't  mean  to  scare  you.  We  are  not 
interested  in  spreading  communist  re- 
gimes aroimd  the  world.  We  want  to 
contribute  to  human  civilization  and 
human  development.  We  need  a  peace- 
ful climate  to  carry  these  plans  out. 
We  want  to  make  our  contribution. 
Wa  have  attempted  to  make  foreign 
poBcy  more  scientifically  sound,  sin- 
cere, and  frank.  We  believe  the  time  of 
diplomats  like  Talleyrand  is  over.  We 
can't  trick  anyone,  particularly  not 
th^  U.S.  administration  or  the  Con- 
These  policies,  you  will  see,  will 
become   more   democratic   and   more 
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truthful  Trust  is  especially  Impor- 
tant." 

He  saiil,  "I  remember  the  President's 
words.  'Weapons  exist  because  nations 
don't  trust  each  other.'  " 

He  said,  "This  is  only  a  partial  truth. 
We  canbot  minimize  the  number  of 
weapon^  that  exist.  If  we  are  serious 
about  trust,  it  Is  Important  for  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  work  for  radi- 
cal redijctlons  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
their  complete  elimination." 

"This.['  he  said,  "should  be  our  goal. 
The  faOt  that  we  are  pursuing  this 
goal  is  evidenced  by  the  speech  of  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  in  January  of  1986. 
This  is  a  scientifically  developed  pro- 
gram 

Now,  ke  said  that  we  see  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  not  ready  to  accept 
this  proposal,  and  we  took  out  of  the 
package  the  medium-range  missiles 
and  chemical  weapons. 

We  bdlieved  that  these  are  now  pos- 
sible. Ybu  are  aware  of  the  radical  re- 
ductions of  the  arsenals  that  are 
spoken  about  in  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference,! <^<1  have  an  idea  of  what  this 
is  about 

"If  w^  have  a  measure  of  success  in 
reducing  mediimi-range  missiles,  this 
will  insure  not  to  the  Soviet  IJnion 
alone,  bUt  to  the  United  States  as  well, 
and  other  countries.  We  are  acting  sin- 
cerely ^hen  we  say  we  want  to  with- 
draw a\x  troops  from  Afghanistan  and 
want  al  coalition  government  there, 
and  a  coalition  government  in  Afghan- 
istan." He  said,  "We  acted  sincerely 
when  we  wanted  a  ban  on  nuclear  test- 
ing for  |8  months." 

An  in^rtant  feattue  made  not  only 
by  our  Government  is  that  we  now 
want  to  respond  to  world  public  opin- 
ion, that  we  cannot  discount  or  take 
for  granted  world  public  opinion,  and 
neither  pan  you. 

D  1840 

He  ^d,  "Congress  understands 
this,"  ^d  then  he  leaned  back  as 
though  !he  had  Just  eaten  a  cat  and  he 
said,  "It  must  be  of  some  concern  to 
you,  the  administration  has  isolated 
itself  OB  nuclear  weapons  testing  and 
SALT,  6n  ABM."  He  said,  'Can  it  Just 
be  quesions  of  quantity  or  Is  it  really 
questions  of  qualitative  differences?" 

He  said,  "We  are  ready  to  have  a 
dialog  on  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  the  day.  On  our  countries  a  great 
deal  hihges.  On  us,  much  of  the  world 
is  balanced  but  not  all."  He  said, 
"That  we  need  to  demonstrate  that  we 
can  agree  on  a  collective  sense  of  secu- 
rity, an^  that  security  Is  implemented 
by  the  goal  of  reducing  nuclear  weap- 
ons."    I 

He  s4id,  "Of  all  the  most  difficult 
questions  we  have  discussed,  bUateral 
and  international  relations,  we  are 
prepared  to  discuss  them  again."  He 
said,  "£  ow  can  we  get  Iran  and  Iraq  to 
end  wai  If  we  cannot  agree  among  our- 


selves. That  is  why  so  much  depends 
on  the  U.8.  and  the  UJS.SJI.  relation- 
ship today.  There  is  a  pileup  of  prob- 
lems with  us.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  ac- 
ceptable solutions.  We  should  not 
invent  new  problems.  This  often  hap- 
pens." 

"Finally,"  he  said,  "each  time  new 
ones  crop  up  right  before  summits  or 
meetings  of  foreign  ministers.  I  asked 
Shultz  about  this,"  referring  clearly  to 
the  Embassy  bugging  scandal,  and  he 
said.  "I  noticed  today  President 
Reagan  in  L.A.  gave  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  what  Shultz  said  about  what 
we  talked  about,  but  then  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  Shultz  was  the  tough 
guy.  That  he  did  not  want  to  know  our 
response."  There  was  great  laughter  at 
this. 

He  said,  "We  seek  to  be  objective 
and  fair  with  our  people,  our  party 
and  the  world.  It  is  Important  for  the 
world  to  know  both  sides." 

Then  he  started  to  refer  to  some- 
thing that  I  was  unaware  of  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  said.  "I  wel- 
come intently  the  Secretary  of  State's 
philosophical  views  of  the  next  centu- 
ry. We  need  a  good  environment;  a  re- 
lationship, and  no  doubt  this  is  what 
we  will  come  to.  For  the  near  term, 
one  recent  problem  that  lends  itself  to 
solution  is  in  the  mediimi-range  mis- 
sile area.  Some  issues  within  this  prob- 
lem remain,  and  we  have  done  all  that 
is  necessary  to  solve  this  problem."  He 
said,  "We  are  prepared  to  work  with 
the  current  administration." 

He  said,  "We  will  roll  up  our  sleeves 
and  work  with  this  administration.  We 
see  that  those  questions  should  not  be 
postponed.  The  next  administration 
would  take  2  years  to  get  going  and 
the  moimtain  of  weapons  would  con- 
tinue to  pile  up.  Especially  if  weapons 
are  put  in  space.  This  is  something  no 
one  needs. 

"Strategic  issues  and  the  ABM 
remain  a  problem.  The  administration 
had  toughened  its  position  and  no  res- 
olution seemed  at  hand."  Then  he 
talked  about  how  the  administration 
had  gone  from  5  to  7  years  on  the 
phased,  50  percent  reduction  and  how 
the  ABM  withdrawal  portion  had  gone 
from  10  to  7  years. 

He  said,  "This  is  an  alarming  devel- 
opment, but  we  are  ready  to  seek  com- 
promise and  deals."  Then  he  said,  "I 
invite  you  to  the  Board  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Policy  People  which  we  are 
going  to  hold  at  3  o'clock."  Again 
there  was  great  laughter.  Then  Mr. 
Cheney  entertained  us  by  asking  the 
question  and  telling  Mr.  Shevard- 
nadze, he  said.  "You  treat  us  better 
than  the  Democrats."  To  which  She- 
vardnadze said,  "Well,  maybe  you  need 
some  of  us  in  the  Congress."  To  which 
Mr.  Howard  said.  "We  already  have 
some  of  you  in  the  Congress." 

Mr.  Chkmet  then  said,  about  SALT 
II,  he  raised  the  question  of  the  SALT 
n  violations.  He  then  raised  the  ques- 


tion of  Afghanistan  and  here  the  most 
revealing  statement  of  all  was  made. 
Mr.  Chshct  said.  "We  raised  Afghani- 
stan with  Oromyko,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  go  through  it  again."  Shevardnadze 
looked  at  lb.  Chdixt  and  he  said,  "I 
am  glad  you  raised  it  with  him;  he  was 
the  Foreign  Minister  then."  There  was 
great  laughter  there  and  he  realized 
he  had  gone  a  little  bit  too  far,  and  he 
said,  "Ah,  but  I  am  prepared  now  to  be 
accoimtable."  and  then  Mr.  Chkhst 
said,  "I  guess  I  have  set  things  off." 
Mr.  Cheney  once  again  asked  about 
Krasnoyarsk  and  about  the  Incryption 
of  telemetry  and  about  the  SS-25.  Mr. 
Cheney  said,  "We  want  to  find  an- 
swers so  that  the  problem  of  confi- 
dence and  the  problem  of  negotiations 
is  not  imdermined  by  these  ambigu- 
ities. Would  you  comment  on  these 
problems  and  would  you  comment  on 
whether  or  not  you  think  there  is  a 
better  thing  than  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Committee  to  resolve  prob- 
lems." 

Shevardnadze  said,  "I  appreciate 
that  you  raised  these  issues.  Now.  I 
will  not  go  into  Afghanistan.  The 
international  rules  we  considered 
when  we  went  in  we  believe  were  fol- 
lowed. You  have  your  view  and  we 
have  ours.  I  spoke  about  our  two  coun- 
tries' responsibility  to  the  world.  Tear- 
ing up  agreements  that  regulate  our 
behavior  is  an  important  event.  I 
would  draw  a  parallel  when  the  U.S. 
swallowed  Grenada.  We  did  nothing. 
We  have  an  interpretation  of  what 
happened  and  you  have  your  interpre- 
tation of  what  happened.  Violations  of 
world  treaties  are  very  important,  but 
trust  and  confidence  is  more  impor- 
tant. We  want  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment, and  we  must  have  confidence 
that  they  will  be  lived  up  to  on  both 
our  sides." 

He  said,  "Krasnoyarsk,  many  believe 
it  is  a  problem.  This  is  not  so,"  and  he 
went  into  the  question  of  Tooley  and 
Flyingdale,  our  radars.  He  said,  "This 
is  a  routine  construction  and  we  know 
it  is  going  on." 

Then  he  said  something  fascinating 
about  the  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mittee. He  said,  "We  have  proposed  a 
new  solution.  We  have  come  to  the 
view,  once  and  for  all,  about  dealing 
with  questions  of  AMB  violations  or 
not.  This  is  a  very  serious  discussion, 
and  it  must  be  held  at  the  very  highest 
level.  At  the  next  session  of  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Committee  we  should 
have  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
and  Defense  Minister  Sokolov  so  that 
they  can  resolve  these  problems." 
Then  he  said,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  "If  they  cannot  resolve  them, 
we  will  call  in  the  heavyweights,  the 
foreign  ministers." 


[Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  addrened  the 
House.  His  remarks  win  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.) 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  BitstamanteI 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


UPDATE  ON  TRIP  TO  RUSSIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tl«nan  from  California  (Mr.  Moxcr] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  begin  I  shall  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yorii  [Mr. 

DOWNEYl. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  will  try.  In  5  min- 
utes, to  finish  this  lengthy  preoratlon 
on  my  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  ABM  violations,  he 
said,  "That  it  is  an  abnormal  situation 
for  great  nations  not  to  be  able  to 
agree  on  these  questions  considering 
their  scientific  potential." 

Then  on  the  telemetry  problem,  he 
said.  "This  can  be  resolved  that  if  you 
consult  experts."  and  he  referred  di- 
rectly to  Cheney,  "this  is  not  a  prob- 
lem now.  I  will  go  further  and  I  will 
say  that  we  wanted  to  have  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  commanders 
have  a  meeting,  Rogers  and  Sokolov. 
Military  doctrine  should  be  discussed." 
He  said  something  that  I  have  never 
heard.  He  said,  "With  pencil  and 
paper  in  hand  they  should  talk  about 
the  number  of  tanks  we  have,  the 
number  of  antitank  weapons,  the 
number  of  mercenaries,  the  number  of 
officers  that  are  available.  We  have 
not  had  an  answer,"  he  said  to  this 
proposal.  "Ten  days  on,  the  offer  has 
gotten  lost,"  he  said,  "apparently  in 
someone's  office.  We  are  In  favor  of  an 
open  and  general  discussion  on  the 
problems  that  cause  mistrust."  Then 
he  said,  "Do  you  support  this  Wein- 
berger debate?  We  heard  he  is  a  good 
debator:  it  would  be  an  interesting 
meeting,  do  you  not  think,  to  have 
Weinberger  sit  down  and  talk  with  a 
Soviet  adversary?"  We  all  thought 
that  would  have  been  a  very  interest- 
ing meeting.  Not  possibly  as  interest- 
ing as  the  Hagler-Leonard  fight,  but 
certainly  in  that  realm. 

Shevardnadze  then  said,  "You  have 
been  saying  Republicans  are  difficult," 
looking  at  Cheney.  He  said,  or  Cheney 
then  decided  to  defend  Grenada  in 
some  detail.  Shevardnadze  said,  "Look. 
shall  we  open  a  debate  on  that  sub- 
ject? Look  at  the  number  of  \3& 
forces  deployed  around  the  world. 
Look  at  how  the  USSR  Is  encircled  by 
bases  and  foreign  troops.  Look  at 
Turkey.  Look  at  all  the  other  regions 
and  continents."  He  said,  "The  fact 
that  you  do  not  have  troops  in  Grena- 
da does  not  make  it  any  easier  for  us. 
Gorbachev  has  proposed  no  troops  on 
any  other  coimtry's  soil.  We  under- 
stand that  this  cannot  be  done  over- 
night, but  we  trust  that  our  way  of 
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we  CMXk  put  together  a 
traaty  to  eventually  eliminate  baaes  of 
thtoaort." 

Tlien  be  nld.  the  JoUng.  that  we 
had  gone  OD  too  kmc  Chbibt  susseat- 
ed  that  «e  had  a  5-inInute  rule  In  the 
Oongreai  and  he  nkl.  "Oh.  yea.  we 
have  thla  ft4ninute  rule  aa  weU  in  the 
Board  of  Fteeign  Experts.  Five  min- 
utea  for  eveiymie  but  me.  I  have  as 
much  time  aa  I  want." 

Then  Speaker  WUqbt  went  Into 
aome  length  about  the  taues  that  we 
had  diaeuaaed  before  about  SALT  and 
about  other  things. 

D18S0 

He  alao  raiaed  the  questlcm  of  the 
tlmtt4i^T^  for  Afghanistan.  Shevard- 
naite  responded,  he  said.  "We  did  not 
test  nudMT  weaptns  for  18  months." 
He  agreed  that  this  is  not  a  lost  effort. 

He  said.  "Boaaet  ot  later  we  will  all 
oome  to  this  position.  Nuclear  wei^ions 
should  not  WBXfA  to  the  whole  world." 
PTiT*~"r  he  said  that  he  Is  In  agree- 
ment and.  "I  know  the  position  of  the 
UjB.  Cmgreas  on  this  and  I  know  we 
act  in  a  common  way." 

"As  to  the  number  of  limits,  we  pro- 
pose fOff^^'^g  more.  There  are  nego- 
tl^lons  going  on  in  geneva  and  at  the 
SALT  limits.  We  should  keep  to  the 
SALT  limits  and  we  welcome  the  Con- 
gress's pronouncements  on  this." 

On  Afghanistan,  he  referred  to  the 
fact  that  there  had  already  been  a 
time  frame,  that  this  had  been  dis- 
cussed In  Geneva. 

He  also  said  that  the  process  of  na- 
tional reconciliation  is  taking  place  in 
Afghanistan  and  then  he  said  some- 
thing really  interesting,  which  we 
amnmie.  he  said.  "Frankly  speaking,  we 
cannot  have  a  civil  war  right  after  we 
leave.  Internally  there  is  an  interest- 
ing process  going  oa  and  we  should  en- 
courage that  dialog.  We  should  not  en- 
courage the  extremists."  and  he  said, 
"You  know  what  I  mean."  I  did  not, 
but  maybe  scmieone  else  did. 

"I  was  In  Vietnam.  I  saw  what  hap- 
pened to  your  troops  there." 

He  said  this  with  some  sadness. 

MicsKT  liELAHS  then  elaborated  on 
his  proposal  for  a  Joint  food  lift  to 
Africa  and  Shevardnadse  said,  "This  is 
a  very  good  int>posal.  We  will  have  se- 
rious negotiations  at  any  level  on  this. 
As  for  practical  advantages  and  prob- 
lems, we  will  work  this  out  through 
our  embassy.  It  is  a  shame,"  he  said 
very  wistfully,  "the  problem  is  not  Just 
in  Moaambique  where  the  airlift  would 
occur.  It  is  alao  in  Ethiopia." 

And  there  we  had  some  spontaneous 
cooperation  and  he  said  that  we 
should  build  on  this. 

He  said.  "The  global  problem  of 
hunger  is  related  to  the  arms  race  and 
you  know  how  much  we  spend  on 
arms.  We  believe  in  the  Party  that  we 
must  stop  and  we  must  set  an  example 
for  developing  countries  to  stop  the 
spread  of  the  arms  race.  In  order  to  re- 


spond to  hunger,  it  is  necessary  to  deal 
with  grms  and  use  that  money." 

Th^  he  went  on  to  talk  about  other 
humigiltarlan  problems,  ethnic  prob- 
lems and  problems  of  starvation 
around  the  world. 

Mr.iAuCom  went  on  to  ask  him  a 
of  other  questions,  in  particu- 
9ut  the  whole  questions  of  the 
of  testing  and  destroying 
kl  weapons,  and  Shevardnadae 
said,  ^Oorbachev  said  in  Prague  that 
we  have  stopped  building  chemical 
weapons  and  we  are  now  building  a  f  a- 
dUty,"  and  he  said,  "I  don't  know 
where  it  is,  but  it  will  be  ready  soon 
for  us  to  destroy  chemical  weapons." 

He  said  to  AuConi  that  he  would  be 
happi  to  send  him  a  picture  of  it  and 
that  a  would  be  open  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  on  too 
long.  SThile  my  notes  are  only  a  par- 
tial (explanation  and  resolution  of 
what  JRrent  on,  they  do  give  a  flavor  of 
what  !I  consider  to  be  the  most  ex- 
traordinary meetings  I  have  ever  par- 
Uclpaied  in  with  Soviet  officials. 

I  hid  a  2V^-hour  meeting  as  well 
with  fedr.  Velokoff  and  Ux.  Sadeoff, 
who  ire  members  of  the  Soviet  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  and  could  best  be  de- 
scribed as  IiSlkhail  Gorbachev's  shell 
answer  men  on  aU  questions  relating 
to  sci^ce. 

Th^  were  exciting  and  interesting 
talks.  At  some  other  quarter  of  the 
House  I  will  take  to  the  floor  and  ex- 
plain ^hem  as  well. 

Mr.  [Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  for 
yieldoig  me  the  time. 

BCr.  I  Si>eaker.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  snuing  those  fascinating  meetings 
with  all  of  us,  because  the  trip  did  get 
a  great  deal  of  attention  and  I  think  it 
came  at  a  very  important  time. 

HAd  Mlationb  wttr  aoolxscerts:  cofihg 
WITH  mw  RBALinXS 

Mr.  jSpeaker,  I  rise  on  a  special  order 
to  rai^  a  subject,  a  different  subject, 
but  ah  in^wrtant  one  to  this  country, 
and  that  Is  race  relations  and  adoles- 
cents;! coping  with  new  realities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  decade  ago,  we 
thou^t  that  radsm.  If  not  cured, 
surely  was  in  remission.  But,  regretta- 
bly, the  facts  of  recent  history  force  us 
to  reetcamine  that  assumption. 

Raqe-related  violence  in  communi- 
ties  lice  Howard  Beach,  NT,  and  For- 
syth County,  GA,  have  recently  re- 
awakened our  consciousness  and  our 
fears.  Gang  violence  primarily  involv- 
ing Asian.  Hispanic,  and  black  youth 
continues  in  low-income  southern  Cali- 
fornia communities.  Other  racially 
mounted  incidents  have  occurred  on 
college  campuses  including  the 
Citadfcl,  Wellesley,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  and  most  recently,  the 
Univ^nsity  of  Michigan. 

In  iesponse  to  these  events,  and  the 
growing  concern  across  the  Nation 
-aclal  problems  are  on  the  rise, 
I  Meet   Committee   on   Children. 


that 
the 


Youth,  arid  Families,  which  I  chair, 
held  a  heiMng  on  March  27,  1987  enti- 
tled "Raoa  Relations  and  Adolescents: 
Coping  With  New  ReaUUes."  The 
hearing  was  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  64th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Orthbpeychlatric  Association,  a 
highly  regarded  association  of  over 
10.000  mental  health  professionals. 

Simply  put.  we  learned  from  the 
expert  testimony  of  researchers, 
mental  health  professionals,  and 
school  ofAdals  that  race  relations  in 
this  Nation  represent  a  ticking  time 
bomb.  Their  testimony  made  it  clear 
that  recent  racial  incidents  not  oidy 
reflect  si^olderlng  prejudices  passed 
from  generation  to  generation,  but  the 
frictions  within  our  society  caused  by 
rapid  economic  and  demogn^ihic 
change.  The  unsettling  evidence 
brought  XJb  the  committee  is  clearly 
cause  for  concern  about  the  environ- 
ments in  which  our  children  are  grow- 
ing to  adulthood. 

Representative  Floto  Flakk.  who's 
district  iocludes  the  Howard  Beach. 


NY, 
while  oh 
occiu",  sub 
ly  related 
alent.  He 
an  impoi 
tJiining  pi 
blacks, 
in  the  ch< 


told  the  committee  that 
ous  signs  of  racism  still 
e  and  more  insidious  raclal- 
icidents  are  now  more  prev- 
oted  that  the  media  plays 
t  role  in  creating  and  sus- 
Judiced  attitudes  toward 
iaily  among  adolescents, 
ice  of  news  events  concern- 


ing blacks  and  in  the  use  of  negative 
stereotypea-  Mr.  Flakx  said: 

(A)  «iain»|tng  projection  is  that  of  "Web- 
ster" and  "Different  Strokes"  where  the  im- 
agery BugMBts  that  the  way  for  blacks  to 
escape  the  ghetto  is  to  be  adopted  by  white 
parents.  I  wbuld  suggest  that  a  white  adoles- 
cent watching  that  show  could  easOy  devel- 
op a  sense  if  superiority  and  a  feeling  that 
blacks  need!  white  parental  guidance  and  di- 
rection in  order  to  know  how  to  behave 
while  gaining  social  skills  and  grmces. 

Congressman  Plaki  recommended, 
as  part  of  the  solution,  more  minori- 
ties in  positions  of  authority,  such  as 
teachers  and  policemen,  to  serve  as 
role  mod^s  for  both  black  and  white 
youth.  He  also  caUed  for  developing  a 
partnership  among  parents,  the 
church,  sciiools,  government,  and  busi- 
ness, dedicated  toward  changing  preju- 
diced attitiides. 

Dr.  Gary  Orf leld,  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  and  education,  and  director 
of  the  National  Desegregation  Re- 
search project  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  told  the  committee  that  since 
1972  the^e  has  been  virtually  no 
progress  in  the  desegregation  of  black 
students  ind  that  Hispanic  students 
are  becoming  more  isolated.  He  said: 

Most  of  t}ie  nation's  largest  urban  school 
districts  have  become  predominantly  black 
and  Hispanic.  Our  rapidly  growing  Hispanic 
commtmiticB  have  actuaUy  become  a  great 
deal  more  s  egregated,  now  eren  more  isolat- 
ed from  whites  than  black  students  accord- 
ing to  Bom^  measures  of  segregation.  Con- 
gress has  taken  no  significant  positive  ac- 
tions on  school  desegregation  since  the  en- 
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actment  of  the  1972  Emergency  Aid  Act. 
which  was  repealed  in  1981.  Meanwhile.  I 
beUeve.  the  kind  of  IsoUUon  that  exlsU  In 
the  areas  of  the  country  that  are  the  most 
segregated— the  large  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest— has  become 
even  more  devastating. 

Orfleld  also  showed  strong  statistical 
evidence  of  the  link  between  high 
levels  racial  isolation,  poverty  and  low 
academic  achievement.  The  relation- 
ship between  race,  class,  and  achieve- 
ment, he  said,  stemmed  from  condi- 
tions in  the  schools: 

Our  studies  show  that  serious  pre-collegl- 
ate  preparation  is  simply  not  available  in 
many  iimer  city  minority  schools  *  *  *  chfl- 
dren  who  grow  up  in  ghettos  or  barrios  are 
almost  never  offered  the  kind  of  training  in 
the  kind  of  setting  that  the  great  majority 
of  whites  take  as  a  basic  right  and  expecta- 
tion. We  have  minority  schools  that  are  pre- 
paring students  only  for  separate  and  un- 
equal opportimltles. 

Clearly,  the  inequity  in  educational 
opportunity  experienced  by  these 
inner-city  minority  students  serves  to 
perpetuate  the  racial  and  ethnic  in- 
equities in  our  society  that  are  at  the 
heart  of  racial  discord. 

Rapid  demographics  shifts  involving 
inunigrant  groups  are  also  affecting 
race  relations,  and  nowhere  is  that 
more  evident  than  in  my  home  State 
of  California.  Bruce  Kelley,  program 
director  of  California  Tomorrow,  told 
the  committee  that  one-quarter  of  the 
4.2  million  public  schoolchildren  in 
California  are  Hispanic,  one/eighth 
are  Asian,  another  one-eighth  are 
black,  and  over  500,000  in  the  State  do 
not  speak  EngUsh.  Projections  show 
that  within  a  generation,  whites  will 
comprise  barely  a  third  of  school  en- 
rollment. 

Given  these  changes,  Kelley  stated 
emphatically,  "Volatile  race  relations 
are  a  real  and  pervasive  problem  for 
immigrant  youth.  These  uncomfort- 
able relations  not  only  lead  to  fear  and 
occasional  violence,  they  also  isolate 
immigrants  from  other  students,  ob- 
struct the  process  of  learning  English, 
and  damage  student  achievement." 

Racial  and  ethnic  isolation,  as  well 
as  the  clash  of  cultures  which  these 
witnesses  describe  shed  significant 
light  on  current  race  relations. 

However,  the  existence  of  cultural  or 
class  conflict  does  little  to  explain 
race-related  incidents  at  some  of  our 
most  prestigious  public  and  private 
colleges. 

Commissioner  Frederick  Htirst  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission 
Against  Discrimination  reported  the 
results  of  his  investigation  of  an 
attack  by  hundreds  of  white  students 
on  20  to  30  black  students  following 
the  loss  by  the  Boston  Red  Sox  to  the 
New  York  Mets  of  the  final  game  of 
the  1986  World  Series.  On  one  level, 
the  attack  reflected  white  Red  Sox 
fans  frustration  at  the  loss  to  the 
Mets,  who  are  considered  to  be  a 
"black  team,"  and  the  displacement  of 


those  frustrations  onto  hladt  students. 
But  Hurst  found  other,  deQ>er  reasons 
for  the  attack  that  reflect  both  the  in- 
fluence of  prejudicial  family  values 
and  an  alarming  lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  Nation's  racial  past. 

Many  of  the  white  students  involved  were 
from  ethnic  Boston  neighborhoods  in  which 
antli>athy  to  affirmative  action,  busing  and 
integr&ued  housing  is  rife.  A  reasonable  in- 
ference derived  from  comments  made  by 
some  of  these  students  is  that  negative 
stereotypes  of  minority  students— especially 
black  students— taught  and  reinforced  in 
white  homes  were  carried  to  the  UMA88 
campus.  My  Investigation  revealed  that 
these  young  white  students  possessed  little 
knowledge  of  civil  rights  struggles  of  the 
recent  past  and  tended  to  be  casual  about 
expressing  their  negative  racial  sentiments 
in  the  form  of  racial  graffiti  and  Jokes, 
racial  epithets  and  physical  racial  attacks. 

Dr.  James  Comer.  Maurice  Falk  pro- 
fessor of  child  psychology  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, provided  insight  into  the 
causes  of  the  current  series  of  race  re- 
lated incidents,  both  on  and  off  college 
campuses. 

Documented  facts  concerning  past  condi- 
tions for  minorities  are  not  known  to  most 
leaders,  the  general  public,  and  most  par- 
ticularly, our  young.  As  a  result,  during  this 
period  of  rapid  adjustment  to  the  massive 
changes  taking  place  In  our  national  econo- 
my, the  traditional  racial  scapegoating  is  re- 
curring as  a  product  of  our  uncertainty  and 
anxiety— despite  recent  and  continued  attl- 
tudinal,  policy  and  practice  gains  that  have 
been  made  in  the  race  relations  areas.  It  is  a 
particular  problem  for  our  youth  in  that 
they  did  not  live  through  the  period  of  legal 
discrimination  and  abuse,  the  era  of  Intoisi- 
fied  struggle  for  civil  rights,  and  resultant 
improved  race  relations.  They  have  no  way 
of  understanding  the  black  demand  for  Just 
opportunities  within  the  mainstream  of  the 
society,  or  the  conditions  that  exist  because 
of  the  denial  of  such  opportunities  in  the 
past. 

Ultimately,  our  concern  in  assessing 
the  current  state  of  race  relations  is 
for  the  well-being  of  America's  youth, 
both  minority  and  majority.  Race  rela- 
tions in  this  Nation  directly  affect 
young  people's  sense  of  identity  and 
self-esteem,  their  sense  of  being  in- 
cluded in  the  society  at  large  or  of 
being  isolated,  and  their  sense  of  mas- 
tery and  competitiveness  or  helpless- 
ness. 

Dr.  Margaret  Beale  Spencer,  associ- 
ate professor  of  developmental  and 
educational  psychology  at  E^ory  Uni- 
versity in  Atlanta  informed  the  com- 
mittee of  the  very  significant  effects 
that  can  result  from  children's  aware- 
ness of  racial  differences,  and  of 
racism,  based  on  her  interviews  of 
black  Atlanta  children  ages  3  to  9 
before  and  after  the  so-called  Attanta 
child  murders,  the  random  killing  of 
yoimg  black  males  that  occurred  in 
1981-82. 

Spencer  indicated  that  black  chil- 
dren as  young  as  3  years  old  are  aware 
of  society's  negative  evaluation  of  the 
color  bladi  and  by  5  to  6  years  old  this 
negative  association  becomes  a  signifi- 


cant issue  in  the  development  of  self- 
esteem. 

Also,  young  black  chlldrai  exhlUt  a 
heightened  sense  of  vulnerability  and 
fear  because  of  race.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  children  interviewed  said  that 
"the  law"  would  have  solved  the  mur- 
ders sooner  if  the  children  killed  had 
been  white  and  96  percent  believed 
that  systematic  killing  of  bladi  youth 
could  happen  again,  even  after  the  ivi- 
mary  suspect  had  been  apprehended 
and  convicted  of  the  crime. 

Spencer  believes  these  kinds  of  race- 
related  early  psychological  trauma 
contribute  to  the  disproportions^^ 
high  level  of  teen  pregnancy,  s^iool 
faUure.  interracial  violence,  and  incar- 
ceration experienced  by  bladt  youth, 
especially  males. 

Another  witness.  Dr.  Lillian  Comas- 
Diaz,  Codirector  of  the  Tranacultural 
Mental  Health  Institute  in  Washing- 
ton. DC,  described  the  adjustment 
problems  of  Salvadoran  immigrant 
youth  who  have  settled  in  Washing- 
ton. DC,  which  for  many  is  the  first 
encoimter  with  racial  diversity. 
Comas-Diaz  told  the  committee: 

Racial  tensions  between  Salvadoraa  and 
black  adolescents  have  been  reported  In  the 
city  of  Washington.  DC.  School  settings  and 
neighborhoods  have  witnessed  such  tensions 
and  encounters.  The  financial  constraints 
and  the  lack  of  resources  that  charartertse 
black  and  Salvadoran  inner  city  populations 
of  Washington,  DC.  help  to  broaden  the  gap 
between  these  two  ethnic  groups.  Many  Sal- 
vadoran parents  tend  to  overprotect  their 
offspring,  transplanting  the  behavion  used 
in  El  Salvador  to  the  United  States.  Within 
this  context,  the  "other"  is  the  enemy,  and 
parents  emphasize  that  survival.  reganOes 
of  means,  is  a  must.  Anecdotal  informattoD 
reveals  that  these  tensl(ns  have  escalated  to 
the  point  of  the  emergence  of  radal/etbnic 
gangs,  where  acts  of  violence  occur. 

Comas-Diaz  also  noted  that  while 
some  male  Salvadoran  youth  are  form- 
ing gangs  for  both  a  sense  of  belonging 
and  "protective  purposes."  Salvadoran 
girls  tend  to  turn  their  fears  and  frus- 
trations inward,  resulting  for  some  in 
depression,  alcohol  abuse,  and  suicidal 
tendencies. 

The  state  of  race  relations  described 
by  these  witnesses  is  in  many  ways 
alarming,  and  frightening.  But  what 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of,  and  what 
was  forcefully  demonstrated  at  the 
hearing,  is  that  there  are  successful 
strategies  for  helping  youth  cope  with 
the  new  and  old  realities  of  ethnic  and 
racial  diversity. 

Renato  L.  De  Maria,  principal  of 
New  Dorp  High  School  in  Staten 
Island,  NY,  told  the  committee  about 
an  impressive  human  relations  pro- 
gram in  that  school  which  is  now  used 
as  a  model  throughout  the  State.  De- 
veloped in  the  aftermath  of  a  serious 
racial  incident  at  the  school  in  1980. 
the  program  includes  a  community  ad- 
visory council  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups  in 
the  community,   a  Youth  Outreach 
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Prognm  oooBistlng  of  hummn  rela- 
ttOBB  woriEshops  for  all  Incoming 
freabman,  and  a  c(mfUct  mediation 
team  eompoaed  of  trained  counselors, 
teaehes  and  students. 

Testifying  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. De  Marl*  noted: 

In  the  past  six  yean,  there  luive  been  Inci- 
dents of  deep  concern,  but  not  one  minute 
of  tiMtractloml  ttane  ba>  been  lost  and  in 
each  tttn*""".  «— I'M"*—  diffusion  and  ef- 
(eettveneH  prendled. 

The  expert  testimony  we  heard  at 
this  most  timely  hearing  left  no  doubt 
that  many  old  wounds  from  past  racial 
confUets  have  not  completely  healed 
and  in  some  areas,  the  npld  pace  of 
change  in  society,  coupled  with  our 
bllndneas  to  the  lessons  of  history,  are 
causing  new  divisions  to  develop. 

Perhaps  nowhere  are  the  conse- 
quences Off  these  divisions  more  tragic 
than  in  the  psychological  and  emo- 
tional trauma  they  inflict  on  youth. 
Young  people  who  are  victimized  for 
no  crime  other  than  the  color  of  their 
skin  or  their  country  of  origin  are  im- 
questioittbly  at  greater  risk  of  confu- 
sion, depression,  and  anxiety.  These 
pressures  can  lead  both  to  self -destruc- 
tive and  antisocial  behavior,  and  in 
some  tnatMxw^K  impairment  of  emo- 
tional or  cognitive  functioning.  They 
can  also  lead  to  a  profound  sense  of 
alienaUcm  and  powerlessness. 

Similarly,  racism,  especially  among 
youth,  can  cause  irreiwrable  harm  to 
the  one  emotional  tie  that  binds  us  all 
as  a  nation,  and  links  us  to  our 
common  future— trust. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  race-realted  problems 
are  a  current  and  serious  threat  to  our 
sodety.  Yet  Uiis  hearing  also  demon- 
strated that  we  have  the  tools  and  the 
knowledge  to  end  racial  antagonism. 
The  question  is  not  "Do  we  have  the 
means  to  end  racism?"  rather  "Do  we 
have  the  wlU?" 


CONGRESS 
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CX>MBfIUNICAT10W  PROM  CHAIR- 
MAN  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
BUDGET  REOARDINO  CUR- 
RENT LEVEL  OF  SPENDING 
AND  REVENX7E8  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1987 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
Chainnan  WiHiam  H.  Gray  111,  pursuant  to  the 
prooadures  of  the  Comrnrttee  on  the  Budget 
and  section  31 1  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  as  amended,  I  am  submitting  for  printing 
in  the  Ccnqresskmal  Record  the  official 
letter  to  ttte  Speaker  actvising  him  of  ttie  up- 
dated current  level  of  spending,  credK,  and 
revenues  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Ttie  most 
recent  current  level  report  of  this  session  of 
Congress  was  filed  on  February  25,  1987. 
Since  that  report.  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  and  the  President  has  signed  the 
Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System  Tech- 
nical Corrections  Act  of  1987;  and  the  Con- 


gress lias  arttcted.  over  the  President's  veto, 
the  Sittace  Transportation  and  Uniform  Relo- 
calion  Assistance  Act  of  1987;  chariging 
budget  authority  and  outlay  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

The  term  "current  level"  refers  to  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
credH  authority,  and  revenues  that  are  avail- 
sMe— or  will  be  used— for  the  full  fiscal  year 
in  queibon  based  only  on  enacted  law. 

Current  level  reports  are  intended  to  provide 
Members  information  to  compare  enacted 
spendkig  artd  revenues  with  ttw  aggregate 
ceHingf  on  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  reve- 
nues #stat>li8hed  in  a  budget  resolution;  and 
also  td  compare  enacted  legislation  with  the 
allocallons  of  new  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority, entitlement  authority,  arxJ  new  crecfit 
authorfly  made  to  a  committee  pursuant  to 
subseAbon  302(a)  of  ttw  Budget  Act  as 
amenosd.  This  report  compares  ttie  spending, 
credft,  and  reverHje  levels  in  current  level  with 
thoee  assumed  in  the  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion lao,  adopted  on  June  26,  1986. 

Current  level  reports  provide  information 
tttat  is  necessary  for  enforcing  section  31 1  of 
the  Budget  Act.  as  amended.  Subsection 
311(a)  prohit>its  the  consideration  of  a  spend- 
ing or  revenue  measure  If  the  adoption  of  that 
meastfe  would  cause  the  ceiling  on  total  new 
budget  authority  or  total  outlays  set  in  the 
budget  resolution  for  a  fiscal  year  to  be  ex- 
ceeded or  would  cause  revenues  to  t>e  less 
than  the  appropriate  level  of  revenues  set  in 
the  budget  resolution. 

Subjection  311(b)  provides  an  exception  to 
the  311  (a)  point  of  order  for  measures  which 
would  breach  ttie  ceilings  on  total  spending 
set  in  ttie  budget  resolution  but  would  not 
cause  a  committee  to  exceed  its  "appropriate 
allocafon"  of  discretionary  spending  authority 
made  pursuant  to  section  302(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  Such  an  exception  was  first  pro- 
vided by  the  Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  House  Concurrent  Resolution  280,  98th 
Congress.  The  exception  was  made  perma- 
nent by  the  amendments  to  the  Budget  Act  in- 
cluded in  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergen- 
cy Deicit  Control  Act  of  1985,  Public  Law  99- 
177,  Qramm-RudmarvHoilings.  This  exception 
is  intOKled  to  protect  a  committee  that  has 
stayed  within  its  allocation  of  discretionary 
txjdgel  auttrarity  arxl  new  entitlement  authority 
from  doints  of  order  if  the  total  spending  ceil- 
ings l^ve  been  breached  for  reasons  outside 
of  its  control.  The  fiscal  year  1987  302(a)  allo- 
catiorn  to  House  committees  made  pursuant 
to  ttia  conference  report  on  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  120  were  printed  in  House 
Report  99-666.  July  9, 1986. 

Section  311(c)  of  the  Budget  Act,  provides 
that  f^  purposes  of  enforcing  section  311  in 
ttie  Ifcuse  of  Representatives  the  levels  of 
new  budget  authority,  entitlement  authority, 
outiaya,  and  revenues  stiall  t>e  determined  on 
the  btsis  of  estimates  made  by  the  CommK- 
tee  on  the  Budget  Current  level  reports  repre- 
sent partial  fulfillment  of  this  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Budget  Committee  t>y  pro- 
vidingi  both  estimates  of  enacted  aggregate 
sperKing  and  revenues;  and,  for  purposes  of 
detentiining  ttie  applicability  of  ttie  section 
31 1  (b  exception,  estimates  of  ttie  relationship 
betw«  sn  the  budgetary  effect  of  enacted  leg- 
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islation  within  a  committee's  jurisdiction  and 
ttie  allocatian  of  spending  auttiority  made  to 
ttiat  comtnittoo. 

Because  current  level  reports  are  intended 
both  to  inform  ttie  Members  of  the  House  and 
to  be  used  ih  determining  appropriate  enforce- 
ment of  ttiej  Budget  Act  this  report  includes 
two  sets  of  aggregate  expenditure  and  reve- 
nue levels,  the  first  set  of  estimates  is  includ- 
ed for  ttie  p^irpose  of  enforcing  section  31 1  of 
ttie  Budget  I  Act  Ttiese  estimates  are  tiased 
on  ecorKxnic  and  technical  assumptions  in 
place  at  tt^  time  of  ttie  adoption  of  the 
budget  resoMon,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 120,  on  June  26,  1986.  Ttiis  is  intended 
to  protect  txxnmittees  which  acted  on  the 
basis  of  ttie  assumptions  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion from  changes  in  economic  and  technical 
factors  over  which  ttiey  have  no  control. 
Unless  ttie  Congress  adopts  a  sutisequent 
txjdget  resolution  wtiich  alters  the  assump- 
tions about  legislative  actions,  committees 
should  be  ^ble  to  expect  ttiat  measures  ttiat 
conform  wini  the  budget  resolution  will  not  be 
subiect  to  points  of  order  for  violation  of  the 
Budget  Act]  To  do  ottierwise  and  base  en- 
forcement 6n  constantly  changing  economic 
and  technioal  estimates  would  seriously  dis- 
mpt  the  legislative  process,  penalize  commit- 
tees which  are  unable  to  complete  work  on 
legislation  within  a  stiort  period  after  adoption 
of  a  budget; resolution,  arid  undermine  respect 
for  budget  enforcement  procedures. 

The  second  set  of  estimates  is  included 
solely  for  the  information  purposes.  It  is  tiased 
on  the  latest  economic  arid  technical  data  and 
gives  Members  ttie  t)est  available  estimates  of 
ttie  actual  spending  and  revenue  situation  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  They  are  intended  to  provide 
a  realistic  picture  of  the  current  budget  situa- 
tion. 

In  additio^  to  section  311,  ttie  Budget  Act 
contains  anottier  point  of  order  which  requires 
Budget  Cornmlttee  estimates  for  enforcement 
Section  302(f)  of  the  Budget  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, prohitiitk  the  consideration  of  a  measure 
providing  new  budget  authority,  entitlement 
authority  or  new  credit  authority  if  ttie  adop- 
tion of  that  measure  would  cause  a  committee 
to  exceed  its  allocation  of  new  spending  or 
credit  authority  made  pursuant  to  sut>section 
302(b)  of  tHe  Budget  Act.  The  302(b)  alloca- 
tion is  a  suMivision  of  the  new  spending,  enti- 
tiement  arid  credit  authority  allocated  to  a 
committee  pursuant  to  section  302(a),  among 
either  the  siibcommittees  of  that  committee  or 
among  programs  over  which  the  committee 
has  jurisdiction.  This  provision  was  added  to 
the  Budget!  Act  by  the  amendments  included 
in  the  Balahced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985. 

Section  902(g)  provides  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  section  302  shall  be  based  on  esti- 
mates of  spending  and  credit  authority  made 
by  the  Conjmittee  on  the  Budget  The  Budget 
Committee  intends  to  fulfill  the  responsibility 
t}y  providing,  as  necessary,  a  separate  section 
302  status  feport  to  the  Speaker. 

For  infoniiation  purposes  only,  current  level 
reports  will  continue  to  include  a  comparison 
of  ttie  txidget  and  credit  auttiority  divided 
among  ttiei  Appropriations  suticommittees  t>y 
that   comnlittee's   302(b)   division    with   the 
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actual  enacted  spendng  and  credit  legislation 
within  each  subcommittee's  jurisdkiion. 

As  chainnan  of  the  Budget  Process  Task 
Force,  and  on  behalf  of  Ctiairman  Gray,  I 
intend  to  keep  the  House  infonned  regularly 
on  the  status  of  the  current  level. 

HouBK  OP  RipmxsnrrATivss, 

COiafTm  ON  THK  Bthxikt. 
Wathington,  DC.  April  22,  1987. 
Hon.  Jamxs  C.  Wbiobt,  Jr., 
Speaker,  U.S.  Houte  of  Representative*, 
Wathinoton,  DC. 

DiAK  Ma.  Sfkaxzr:  On  January  30,  1976, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  wliich  it  tiad  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibilities  under  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  level  of 
revenues  and  spending. 

I  am  herewith  transmitting  the  status 
report  under  S.  Con.  Res.  120,  the  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1987. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  tlie  pro- 
cedural situation  with  regard  to  tlie  spend- 
ing ceilings  (total  budget  authority  and 
total  outlays)  Is  affected  by  Section  311(b) 
of  the  Coagressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  by  P.L.  99-177.  Enforcement 
against  possible  breaches  of  the  spending 
ceilings  under  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
would  not  apply  when  a  measure  would  not 
cause  a  committee  to  exceed  its  "appropri- 
ate allocation"  of  "new  discretionary  budget 
authority"  or  "new  entitlement  authority" 
made  pursuant  to  Section  302(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  It  should  lie  noted  that  under 
tills  procedure  the  committee's  outlay  allo- 
cation is  not  considered. 

The  intent  of  Section  311(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act  is  to  protect  a  committee  tliat 
has  stayed  wltliin  ite  spending  authority  al- 
locations—discretionary budget  authority  or 
new  entitlement  authority— from  points  of 
order  If  the  total  spending  ceUlngs  liave 
l>een  breached  for  reasons  outside  of  its  con- 
trol. The  302(a)  allocations  to  House  com- 
mittees made  pursuant  to  the  conference 
report  on  S.  Con.  Res.  120  were  printed  in 
H.  Rept.  99-666  (July  9, 1986). 

The  enclosed  tables  compare  enacted  leg- 
islation to  each  committee's  302(a)  alloca- 
tion of  discretionary  budget  authority,  new 
entitlement  authority,  new  direct  loan  obli- 
gations and  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments.  The  estimates  of  spending 
and  revenues  for  purposes  of  the  applica- 
tion of  points  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act 
are  based  upon  the  economic  and  technical 
assumptions  underlying  the  most  recently 
agreed  to  budget  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  H.  Obat  m. 

Chairman. 

Report  to  the  Speakeh  op  the  U.S.  House 
OP  Represektatives  Prom  the  Committee 
oil  the  Budget  on  the  Status  op  the 
Fiscal  Year  1987  Congressional  Budget. 
Adopted  in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 120 
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FBOL  YEM  1987  ALLOCATION  OF  NEW  ENmLEMOT 
AUTHORITY  (NEA)  PURSUANT  TO  SeCnON  302 


BUDGET  AUTHOaiTT 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  wtiich  Is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  that  exceeds 
$8,378  million  in  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  If  adopted  and  enacted,  would 
cause  the  appropriate  level  of  budget  au- 
thority for  t^at  year  as  set  forth  in  S.  C<»i. 
Res.  120  to  l>e  exceeded. 

outlays 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  wtiich  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  tliat  exceeds 
$4,619  million  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  outlays  for  tliat  year  as 
set  forth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  120  to  be  exceeded. 

lETENXrES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  which  is  not  included  in  the  current 
level  estimate  and  exceeds  $7,739  million  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  revenues  to  be  less  than  the  ap- 
propriate level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  In 
8.  Con.  Res.  120. 

PISCAL  YEAR  1»87  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  COMPARI- 
SON OP  CURRENT  LEVEL  AND  BUDGET  RESOLU- 
TION ALLOCATION  BY  OOMMITTEB  PURSUANT 
TO  SECTION  302 

On  milUoiu  of  doUarel 

Current  level 

tnuloet  authority 

House  authorizing  committee: 

Agriculture - 

Armed  Services 

Banking,  Finance,  and  UrlMin 

Affairs 

District  of  Columbia 

Education  and  Lalior — 

Energy  and  Commerce 

Forelpi  Affairs 

Government  Operations 

House  Administration — 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Judiciary 

Merchant  Ifarlne  and  Fisher- 
ies  

Post  Office  and  CivU  Service 

Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion  

Science  and  Technology 

Small  Business 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Ways  and  Means ( -f530) 

Note.— Committees  «re  over  <  +  )  or  under  (-) 
their  302(a)  allocaUon. 

fmi  YEAR  1987  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  (XlMPARtSON  OF 
CURRENT  LEVEL  AND  BUDCXT  RESOLUTION  SUBDIVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  (X)»IIIIIITTEE 
PURSUANT  TO  SE(TON  302 
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U.S.  COROUSS, 

Congressional  Budget  Oppics, 
Waahinffton,  DC,  AprU  21, 1»$7. 
Hon.  William  H.  Gray  m. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Bvdoet,  U.S. 

House  of  Representatives,   WashiTigton, 

DC 
Dear  Mr.  C^hairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended,  this 
letter  and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up- 
to-date  tabulation  of  the  current  levels  of 
new  budget  authority,  estimated  outlays,  es- 
timated revenues,  and  direct  and  guaran- 
teed loan  levels  in  comparison  with  the  ap- 
propriate levels  for  those  Items  contained  in 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  1987  budget  (S.  C:on.  Res.  120). 
This  report  for  fiscal  year  1987  is  tabulated 
as  of  close  of  business  April  21,  1987.  A  sum- 
mary of  this  tabulation  is  as  follows: 
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Since  our  last  report  Congress  has  com- 
pleted action  on  the  Surface  Transportation 
and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act,  P.L. 
100-17,  and  the  Federal  Employees  Retire- 
ment System  Technical  Corrections  bill, 
P.L.  100-20,  changing  estimates  of  budget 
authority,  outlays,  and  revenues. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  staff,  we 
have  enclosed  a  table  showing  the  major  dif- 
ferences l)etween  the  current  level  for  1987 
and  CBO's  revised  liasellne. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edwabd  M.  Orakuch, 

Acting  Director. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT,  lOOTH  CONGRESS.  1ST 
SESSION,  HOUSE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1987  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  APRIL  21.  1987 
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I SMTUS  REPORT,  lOOTN  CONGRESS^  1ST 
SESSm  NOUS  SUmRIMG  OCTM,  FBQM.  YEAR 
1917  AS  OF  OflSE  OF  BU5MESS  AFRU  21.  1M7- 
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(InbOlloniofdoUan] 

CBO  revised  bueline.  February  2. 

1987 1.009.8 

CuiTOit  level  M  of  April  21. 1987 .......    990.4 

Total  dllference 19.4 

Due   to   revised   economic   aasump- 
ttoas: 

Outer  Continental  Shelf 2.4 

Medicare „ 0.4 

Unemirioyment  trust  fund 0.3 

Other  income  security  (subfunc- 

tion  609) „ „ -0.2 

Medicaid . „„„.  -0.3 

Social  Security . -0.8 

Net  interest „ - 12.3 

Due  to  technical  reestimates: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 5.9 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Coipo- 

ration.. 5.0 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation 2.7 

National  Defoise  (function  050) 2.8 

Net  Interest 2.3 

Medicare 2.8 

Medicaid 1.4 

Other  Income  security  (subfunc- 

Uon  609) 1.1 

Custom  user  fees  (budget  reclassi- 
fication)   _.„ 1.0 

Unemploymmt  trust  fund 0.9 

Rural     Development     Insurance 

Fund „ 0.8 


Emj  iloyer  share,  employee  retire- 
m  snt 

CM  Service  Retirement  ft  DisabU- 
It] 

Ten  lessee  Valley  Authority 

Rui  d  Houstng  Insurance  Fund 

Agricultural      Credit      Insturance 


Fted. 


OO I  nrercharge  (budget  redassifica- 


U4  n). 


Economic  Support  Fund 

Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tfa  n 

Fed  iral  Housing  Administration 
F^nd 

Employees  health  benefits  fimd 

Out  sr  C^ontinental  Shelf 

Vet4  rans  Education  Benefits  Fund. 

Repurments  of  loans  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Sod  il  Security 

Posi  ftl  Service _ „ 

Oth  <x  reestimates 


0.7 

0.7 
0.6 
0.6 

0.4 

0.4 
0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

-0.3 

-0.3 

-0.3 

-1.8 

1.5 


Fiscal  year  19S7  current  revenue  level 

coif  pared  voith  CBO  February  baseline 

(In  UUions  of  dollui] 


Due 


revised  baseline,  February  2. 


CBO 

Cuire  it  revenue  level  as  of  April  21. 


;m7 


834.1 


1981 860.1 


Tc  tal  difference . 


-26.0 


1 0  revised   economic   asstunp- 

Uon4 - -  28.7 

Due  to  technical  reestimates 2.7 

Due  to  changes  In  legislation  _.... ....        ( > ) 

•  Leas  than  tlO  mUUon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  Unanimous  (»nsent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Bdr.j TAYLOR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mich  el),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  V  eek.  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
familr. 


SB  BCIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  a(i  dress  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
order  1  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SwniDAix)  to  revise  and 
extentl  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Walkkr.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mri.  Bkntixt,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest'of  Mr.  OoifZALXz)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  English,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  DowHKT  of  New  York,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.|  BusTAiCAHTE,  for  60  minutes, 
todayi 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  BCr.  AsMKY)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
trane  >us  material:) 

Mr,  OmcRicH,  for  60  minutes,  April 
23. 


April  22,  1987 

Mr.  Lb^^  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes. AprI .  28. 

Mr.  Db]  at.  for  60  minutes,  April  28. 

(The  fo  llowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GoHZALB)  to  revise  and 
extend  tqeir  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous iiateriid:) 

Mr.  BoBTAMAim.  for  30  minutes, 
April  23.  I 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter) 

lix.  Mnua  of  California,  for  15  min- 


utes, todar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  t<: 

(The  fo!  lowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  1  [r.  SwnfDALL)  and  to  include 
extraneou  b  matter) 

Mr.  SoLi  >icoii. 

Ms.  Svom, 

Mr.  LEir  r  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  FuqizKL. 

Mr.  KYii. 

Mr.  BR(k>iinxLD. 

Mr.  Archer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BUKHMER. 

Mr.  HTita. 

Mrs.  Rotkeka. 

Mr.  CuycER. 

Mr.  Sax^n. 

Mr. 

Mr.  Rov^LAMD  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Cot 

BAr.  Con 

Mr. 

Mr.McI 

Mr.  Di(±nrsoN. 

(The  fouowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneou^  matter) 

Mr.  MavIroules. 

Mr.  TRATicAifT. 

Mr.' 


f  son  in  two  instances. 
f  s  of  Utah. 

SREH. 
BKI. 

Mr.  BERicAH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamiltoh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ClaV. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mbazek  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.:_ 

fS. 

|tba  in  two  instances. 


of  Tennessee. 


,T  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ACKBRMAN. 

Mr.  Rat. 

Mr.  CoE  MO. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Ho\^ARO. 

Mr.  Mai  BUI. 
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Mr.  Florid. 
Mr.  TowHB. 
Mr.  CoLBMAH  of  Texas. 


to    the    Committees    on    Agriculture    and 
Public  Works  and  Transportatiim. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'(dock  and  2  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  untU  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  April  23. 1987,  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communi<»tions  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1225.  A  communlcati<m  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  ap- 
propriations requests  for  fiscal  years  1987 
and  1988.  and  an  amendment  reducing  the 
request  for  fiscal  year  1987  supplemental 
appropriations,  pursuant  to  31  U£.C.  1107 
(H.  Doc  No.  100-67):  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1226.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  make  certain  amendments  to  the 
act  of  September  30.  1950  (PubUc  Law  874. 
8l8t  Congress),  and  the  act  of  September  23. 
1950  (Public  Law  815,  81st  Congress),  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1227.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  bi- 
monthly report  on  progress  toward  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  of  the  Cyprus  questi(Hi.  pur- 
suant to  22  VS.C.  2373(c);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1228.  A  letter  frcHn  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  UrtMin  Development,  transmitting 
the  Department's  11th  annual  report  of  its 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1229.  A  letter  from  the  (Herk,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  a  list  of  re- 
ports which  it  is  the  duty  of  any  officer  or 
department  to  make  to  Congress,  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  III  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (H.  Doc.  No.  100- 
68):  to  the  C^ommittee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  ordered  to  be  printecL 

1230.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral,  (Mfice  of  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  clarify  the  rights  available  to  SUte  pris- 
oners who  are  subject  to  a  Federal  detainer 
for  outstanding  Federal  criminal  charges 
and  who  wish  to  have  those  charges  re- 
solved at  trial:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

1231.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  Department's  10th 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1986  of  the  ac- 
tivities under  the  Electric  and  Hybrid  Vehi- 
cle Research.  Development,  and  Demonstra- 
Uon  Act  of  1976.  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  2513; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology. 

1232.  A  letter  from  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  Agriculture,  transmitting  notice 
of  the  intention  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Army  and  Agriculture  to  interchange  J\iris- 
diction  of  civil  works  and  Forest  Service 
lands  at  Lake  OuachlU  in  the  State  of  Ar- 

pursuant  to  16  UAC.  505a:  jointly. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTERS  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KABTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  HR.  1931.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe 
35,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  pat- 
ented processes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
100-60).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Ccnnmittee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  148.  A  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  HJl.  1827,  a  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1087,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  100-61).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  ST  OERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  27.  A 
bill  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  additional 
financial  resources  to  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  100-62).  Referred  to  the 
Cotomittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILU3  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KABTENMEIER: 
HJl.  2110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  FOod  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985  to  provide  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  creates  a  bonus  rental 
incentive  with  respect  to  the  placing  of  land 
used  to  produce  a  commodity  into  the  con- 
servation reserve,  all  previous  contracts  for 
placing  land  producing  that  commodity  into 
the  reserve  must  be  renegotiated  to  provide 
the  same  increase  in  rental;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  2111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  ret- 
roactive certification  of  employees  for  pur- 
poses of  the  work  incentive  jobs  credit;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STOKES: 
nXL  2112.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  for  intelligence  and 
intelligence-related   activities  of   the   UJS. 
Oovemment,  for  the  Intelligence  communi- 
ty staff,  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
retirement  and  disability  system,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

By  Mr.  SYNAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TAxncK.  Mr.  Slattbt.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas.  liCr.  Whrtakks.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  DoRCAH  of  North  Dakota,  B^. 
ImlCB  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Liositoot.  Mr. 
Stangkland,  Mr.  Oinn»RSOH,  Mr. 
BOULRK,  Ux.  VOLXMB.  Mr.  Stag- 
OKKS.  Mr.  BiaxuTKK.  Mrs.  Smm  of 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Skxltov,  Mr.  Stxh- 
HOLM,  Mr.  EMBtsoH,  Mr.  Jdtokos, 
Mr.  RoBBTS,  BIr.  ComcBT,  Mr. 
Dtmallt,  Mr.  OucKMAM,  Mr.  Colb- 
MAM  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  ScRUcm): 
VLR.  2113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  preserve  health  care 


In  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Cocnmeroe. 
By    Mr.    DAUB    (for    htmself.    Mr. 
DoaoAM    of    North    Dakota.    Mr. 
TAxnES.  Mr.  SnuR.  Mr. 
Mrs.  Smtib  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Tou  Mr.  SiAMOBJun,  Mr.  Ponrr.  Mr. 
RowLAMD  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Skuom. 
Mr.  CoLDtAH  of  Miaouri.  Mr.  Vouc- 
mK,  Mr.  Ekbsom,  Mr.  Ijxanwom, 
Mr.  I^ACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  BooLm.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Conmr,  Mr. 
Whttiakbu  Mr.  SLAxmT,  Mr.  Roa- 
■ars,  Mr.  Olickiiaii,  Mr.  JonraoN  of 
South  Dakota,   Mr.  JvroBos,  Mr. 
ScHuaiia,  and  Mr.  Oumataoii): 
H.R.  2114.  A  bill  to  amend  ttUe  ZVHI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments imder  part  A  for  inpatient  hoapital 
services  of  rural  hospitals:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHTTTAKER  (for  himself. 
Mr.     Taukx.     Mr.     Slattbit.    Mr. 
Staiigklamd.    Mr.    Businat.    Mis. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Roaatn, 
Mr.  OniniBKSOH,  Mr.  EKBaoH,  Mr. 
JarpoRDS,  Mr.  Boultsr.  Mr.  Siao- 
oaas,  Mr.  Ouckiiaii,  Mr.  Skxltoh. 
Mr.  SnHHOLM,  Mr.  Hau.  of  Texas, 
Mr.  CoMBBT,  Mr.  CouaiAii  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  ScHURTk,  and  Mr.  Lcacb 
of  Iowa): 
HJl.  2115.  A  biU  to  amend  UOe  ZVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  per- 
mitting certain  rural  hospitals  to  provide 
extended    care    services    through    "swing- 
beds":   to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STENHOUC  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas.   Mr.   Boulrx.   BCr. 
CoKBKST,  Mr.  I^ATH  of  Tezss,  Mr. 
Stkak,  Mr.  Taukx,  Mr.  Bubuiul 
Mr.  CoLmAM  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.  Olickmam,  Mr.  OomBBSOii,  Mr. 
JoHHsoH    of    South    Dakota,    Mr. 
LiGHTTOOT,  Mr.  Pimrr,  Mr.  Robbts, 
Mr.     Rowland    of     Georgia,    Mr. 
ScHURTB,  Mrs.  Smitb  of  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Staogbbb.  Mr.  STANOXUun,  Mr. 
VoLKMBB.  and  Mb.  Whrtakb): 
HJl.  2116.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  UUe 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect 
to  providing  due  process  and  equity  for  all 
providers  under  the  peer  review  program: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.R.  2117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  Improve  review  procedures 
(particularly  those  involved  in  the  disability 
determination  process)  under  the  OASDL 
SSI.   and  Medicare  Programs  by  making 
such  procediues  more  cost-effective  and  by 
providing  greater  equity  and  efficiency  for 
claimants  and  benef  idaries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BUECHNER: 
HJl.  2118.  A  bill  to  am«nd  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  t>lsoe  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  the  transportation  of  ra- 
dioactive waste  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  C^ommittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BUSTAMANTV  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McCloskxt,  Mr.  Smitb  of  Flori- 
da,  Mr.   Jacobs,  Mr.   CouDfAN   of 
Texas,  Mr.  Koub.  and  Mn.  Bbt^ 
lbt): 
HJl.  2119.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  to  all  contrac- 
tors, assignees,  and  exclusive  licensees  under 
Federal  funding  agreements  the  current  re- 
quirement that  the  manufacturtng  of  prod- 
ucts through  the  use  of  invenUons  that  are 
the  subject  of  patents  arising  from  federally 
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■upportod  tmtaith  and  devetopment  be  dc- 
niftantly  pcif omied  In  tlie  United  SUtee; 
to  the  committee  on  the  Judtdary. 
ByMr.COEIfa 

HH.  Siao.  A  bffl  to  direct  the  Secretvy  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  Federal  anictanoe 
poymenta  on  behalf  of  elicible  farm  borrow- 
en  who  enter  into  debt  reetrueturing  agree- 
moato  in  amoimta  that  will  enable  viable 
famine  enterpriwa  to  remain  In  operation: 
to  the  mmialttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DARDEN  (for  hlmaeU  and  Mr. 
I^mn  of  Occvgla): 

HJL  tUL  A  bOl  to  authorise  and  direct 
the  Mattaoal  Park  Service  to  aaiiBt  the  State 
of  ae<»gia  in  relocating  a  highway  affecting 
the  Chlekamauga  and  Chattanooga  Nation- 
al Military  Park  In  Georgia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ihterlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOROAM  of  North  Dakota: 

HJl.  2132.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exempt  from  taz- 
aUoo  qualified  noooommerdal  transporta- 
tion aervloee  provided  by  employers  to  em- 
ployees to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OTSON: 

HJt.  2123.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which  re- 
quire partnerships.  S  corporations,  and  per- 
sonal service  corporatitms  to  adopt  certain 
f«T»Ki«  years:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 


By  ICr.  FLIPPO: 

HJl.  2124.  A  bill  to  impose  a  temporary 
duty  on  laser  discs;  to  the  Cimunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr  FRANK: 

HJt  212S.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  Federal 
emirioyees  who  retired  or  became  entitled  to 
receive  oompoisation  for  work  injury  before 
December  9,  1980.  to  elect  to  resume  cover- 
age under  the  Federal  employees'  group  life 
insurance  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Ovil  Service. 
By  Mr.  0EJDEN80N: 

RR.  2126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Re- 
organisation Act  of  1974  to  create  an  Office 
of  Inspector  General  and  an  Office  of  Inves- 
tigations in  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  ill.  KA8TENMEIER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mooshbao): 

HJl.  2127.  A  bOl  to  amend  tiUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  prompt,  in- 
formal, and  inexpensive  resolution  of  civil 
cases  in  U.S.  district  courts  by  the  use  of  ar- 
bitration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2128.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  9  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  improve  the  appellate 
process  in  the  Federal  courts  of  appei^ 
with  respect  to  arbitration;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LSaiT: 

HJl.  2129.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  procedures  to  assure  that  benefit 
payments  wHl  not  be  made  thereimder  to 
deceased  individuals:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York: 

H.R.  2130.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  diadosure  of  cer- 
tain information  in  connection  with  the  so- 
licitation of  charitable  contributions  by 
mall,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  C^vil  Service. 
By  Ms.  SNOWE: 

HR.  2131.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  treat  a  couple's 
income  and  resources  as  community  proper- 
ty   in    determining    an    institutionalized 
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eUglbillty  for  Medicaid  assistance, 
rent  spousal  impoverishment  as  a 
institutionalization  of  one  spouse. 
It  oovoage  of  respite  care  under 
[edicaid  programs;  to  the  Committee 
and  Commerce. 
Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
1132.' A  bOl  to  ametid  title  18.  UiUted 
States  jCode,  to  provide  the  death  penalty 
tm  dvflian  espionage;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jufldary. 

Qy  Mr.  WALGREN: 
HJt.  2133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  with  respect  to  the  control  of  interstate 
air  poQution;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Ofxunerce. 

HR.  2134.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
advanced  technician  training  program,  uti- 
lizing the  resources  of  the  Nation's  2-year 
associa  te  degree  granting  colleges  to  expand 
the  pa>l  of  skilled  technicians  in  strategic 
advanc  !d  technology  fields,  to  increase  the 
produc  Jvity  of  the  Nation's  industries,  and 
to  lm{  trove  the  competitiveness  of  the 
United'States  in  intertemational  trade,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees oi|  Education  and  Labor,  and  Science, 
Space,  knd  Technology. 
E^  Mr.  WATKINS: 
HJl.  ^135.  A  bill  to  establish  as  an  execu- 
tive deljartment  of  the  Government  a  De- 
partm9it  of  International  Trade  and  Indus- 
try, to  establish  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atino8#heric  Administration  and  the 
of  the  Census  as  Independent  agen- 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
ttees  on  Government  Operations; 
and  Commerce;  Foreign  Affairs; 
it  Marine  and  Fisheries;  Post  Office 
Service;  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
1136.  A  biU  regarding  the  convening 
ite  House  Cktnference  on  Intema- 
ie;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  a^d  Means  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  12137.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Trade  Policy  of  the  United  States;  Jointly, 
to  thei  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means; 
ForeigA  Affairs:  and  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

E^  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ROTBAL  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Walgreh, 
Mr.  Wydem,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  MATSxn,  and  Mrs.  Roukema): 
HJl.  2138.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Sectirity  Act  to  improve  the  avail- 
ability of  home  health  services  under  the 
Medicare  Program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Qy  Mr.  HTT.KR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
jBuRTOR  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
{Haioltoh,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Joirrz, 
'Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  Sharp,  and  Mr. 

ViSCLOSKY): 

H.J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  w^k  beginning  August  2,  1987,  as 
'Inter^tional  Special  Olympics  Week",  and 
ite  August  3, 1987,  as  "Intemation- 
Olympics  Day":  to  the  Committee 
Office  and  CMvil  Service. 
Mr.  SKELTON: 
H.J.  Res.  249.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  November  15,  1987, 
and  etfllng  November  21,  1987,  as  "Geogra- 
phy Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Chvil  Service. 

Qy  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  (for 
himself,  Mrs.  Smtth  of  Nebraslui, 
Mr.  Skxltoh,  Mr.  Tattke,  Mr.  Sthar. 
Mr.  Gumderson.  Mr.  Volkmbr.  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Writta- 


•Ir.  JoroBBs.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Mr.  Daot,  Mr.  Robbbts. 
Mr.  ^ULTXB.  Mr.  SrAifOBLairo.  Mr. 
Mr.  I^ACH  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Lio^rooT,  Mr.  Kmbbsoii.  Mr.  Stbi- 
HOLM,  and  Mr.  Colbhah  of  Missouri): 
H.  Con.  Res.  108.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  tne  sense  of  Congress  that  Medi- 
care reconcfilation  legislation  take  into  ac- 
count the  dlight  of  rural  hospitals;  to  the 
Committee  an  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  I  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

42.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  Of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to 
Federal  legislation  to  allow  development 
and  growthpf  home  industries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

43.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  First  Pohnpei 
Legislature,  Federated  States  of  Micronesia, 
East  Caroline  Islands,  relative  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  students  of  the  Federated  States 
for  financial  assistance  in  postsecondary 
educational  Institutions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

44.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  ofl  Hawaii,  relative  to  Medicaid  eli- 
gibility provisions  concerning  the  transfer 
of  Income  and  assets  of  married  spouses 
when  one  requires  long-term  care  institu- 
tionalization: to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Comme|t«. 

45.  Also  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  ofildaho,  relative  to  the  redeslgna- 
tlon  of  the! Craters  of  the  Moon  National 
Monument;  ■  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

46.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  inclusion 
of  lamb  in  the  Meat  Import  Act;  to  the 
Committee  an  Ways  and  Means. 


^ATE  BILLS  AND 
I  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  seven^ly  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr^  FLIPPO: 

HJl.  2139i  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  H. 
Teele;  to  thi  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  TORRICELU: 

H.R.  2140t  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph 
W.  Newman(  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ewmaix  to  1 
ADD^nC 


[ONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  $dded  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions a^  follows: 


H.R.  25: 
Crockett, 

H.R.  65: 
gan,  Ms. 
Mr.  Cr< 


Eckart,  Mrs.  Btron,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  and  Mr.  Lamtos. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michl- 
lOWE,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Kn.PKE. 
r,  Mr.  Browm  of  California.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Anhohzio,  and  Mr.  Yates. 
H.R.  186:  Mr.  Hammerschmist. 
H.R.  241:  Mr.  Klxczka. 
H.R.  309:  Mr.  Vakoer  Jagt. 
H.R.  339:  Mr.  Porter. 
H.R.  352:  Mr.  McKnniET. 
H.R.  372:  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Afplegate.  Mr. 
Barmars,  Mr.  CThakdler,  Mrs.  VncAifOvicH. 
Mr.    STAKGiuum,    Mr.    DeWime,    and    Mr. 
Ixwis  of  Fli  trida. 
HJl.  378: :  lir.  MnmE. 
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HJl.  379:  Mr.  Koltbb.  Mrs.  MAKm  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Gobdok. 

HJl.  455:  Mr.  Aspin. 

HJl.  468:  Mr.  BxTmnHO. 

HJl.  544:  Mr.  Smitb  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  RowLARS  of  COimecticut,  Mr.  Svahs, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  McMillaii  of  North  (Caroli- 
na. Mr.  Watkhis.  ICr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Bn.iBAgTS.  and  Bdr.  Foglixtta. 

HJl.  573:  Mr.  Kostmateb. 

HJl.  575:  Mr.  Hiler  and  Mr.  Schxtette. 

HJl.  580:  Mr.  FiELDa. 

HJl.  625:  Mrs.  Smrr  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
RoBBtTS,  Mr.  Grandt,  Mr.  Gundbxson,  Mr. 
ScRxrETTE,  Mr.  Emerson.  Ii^.  Bruce,  Mr.  La- 
aoMARsnfo,  Mr.  McCXoskxt,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
OucKKAN.  Mrs.  MAxm  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Lightpoot.  Mr. 
BEREum,  and  Bfr.  Ixach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  683:  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Rangel,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

HJl.  729:  Mr.  Bosco. 

HR.  778:  Mr.  Akaka. 

HJl.  779:  Mr.  Fawell  and  Mr.  Akaka. 

HR.  792:  Mr.  Stalungs  and  Mr.  Clay. 

HJl.  810:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Mfume,  and 

Mr.  GUCKMAN. 

H.R.  812:  Mr.  Grant  and  Bf(r.  Bruce. 

HJl.  896:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Garcia,  and  Mr.  Ciat. 

H.R.  898:  Mr.  Boucher. 

HJl.  907:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  910:  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Kleczka,  and  Mr.  Cotne. 

H.R.  914:  Mr.  St  Gebmain. 

H.R.  916:  Mr.  Schuettb  and  Bftr.  Barton  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  921:  Mr.  Manton  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  939:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa. Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  GUNDERSON,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Lungren, 
and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

HJl.  1002:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

HR.  1016:  Mr.  McCollum  and  Mr. 
Tallon. 

H.R.  1017:  Mr.  Garcia  and  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Saxton,  and 
Mr.  MacKat. 

H.R.  1041:  Mr.  Kolter  and  Mr.  Fauntrot. 

H.R.  1049:  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  1065:  Mr.  Bevill  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  1073:  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.R.  1095:  lii.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lun- 
gren. Mr.  Nielsoh  of  Utah,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  DeLat,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 
Buechner,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Ktl,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  and  Mr.  Whittaker. 

HJl.  1115:  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mrs.  Saiki,  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

HJl.  1119:  Mr.  Borski  and  Mr.  Mtume. 

HJl.  1141:  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California. 

H.R.  1169:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  1195:  Mr.  Lcath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Murtra.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Writtaker.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Busta- 
MANTE,  Mr.  (XiNGER,  Mr.  RosE.  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  LicRTTOOT,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Oer- 
star,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Robin- 
son. Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Volk- 
MER,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Craig,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich, Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Kleczka, 
Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Bereotbr.  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Gunoerson,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Natcrer,  Mr.  Roemxr. 


Mr.  SncoBSKi,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  I^nt,  Mr.  Wylib, 
Mr.  MoNTooMERY,  Mr.  Hastbrt,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Pabris. 
Mr.  NiELSoN  of  Utah,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Richardson,  and 
Mr.  Weber. 

HJl.  1211:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Howabd.  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1266:  Mr.  Smitr  of  Florida. 

HJl.  1302:  Mr.  Towns  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  1337:  Mr.  Edwards  of  C^lahoma.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Camfbbx,  and 
Mr.  Buechner. 

HJl.  1341:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1352:  Mr.  Solarz.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Hoyrr. 
and  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1373:  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Ms. 
BLaptur,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Slaughter 
of  New  York. 

H.R.  1393:  tCr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Hefner,  BCr.  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois. 

HJl.  1397:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Kolter.  liCr. 
FiSR,  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  1398:  Mr.  BCatsui. 

H.R.  1436:  Mr.  Aspin  and  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  1443:  Mr.  Ridgk,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  1517:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Porter,  BCr.  Konnyu,  Mr.  Badram,  and  Mr. 
Shumway. 

H.R.  1524:  Mr.  DeLay. 

H.R.  1572:  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  1573:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  1598:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Grandy,  and 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  1604:  Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida.  Mr.  Fish. 
and  Mr.  Howard. 

HJl.  1634:  Mrs.  Boxxr. 

HJl.  1659:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

RR.  1666:  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  1692:  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Florio,  Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Ober- 
star, Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKi,  Mr.  Gallo.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Emerson,  Hi. 
HOYER,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Fascell,  and  Mr. 
Fields. 

H.R.  1694:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1729:  Mr.  SUNDQinsT,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Buechner, 
ISx.  INROPE,  BCr.  EUnsen,  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  1754:  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  1770:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  and  Mr. 

CONYERS. 

H.R.  1815:  Mr.  I^vn  of  BCichigan.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Foglibtta.  Mr. 
Sunia.  Mr.  Conyxrs,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Feighan. 

HJl.  1872:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  and  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

H.R.  1880:  Mr.  Daub  and  Mr.  Davis  of  IIU- 
nois. 

HJl.  1883:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Dwyxr  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Gallo,  BCr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Neal. 
Hi.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Mfume. 


HR.  1885:  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  DbPaeio.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Cbaic,  Mr.  Taylob.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols. Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  Jbrkirs.  Mr. 
Olin,  Mr.  Hamiltor,  BCr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Volkmbb.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Hooortor,  Mr. 
Spencx,  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Batbman,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Trapicant,  and  Mr.  Bbbxdtir. 

HR.  1891:  Mr.  Bustamarte.  Mr.  Chapmar. 
Mr.  COLEMAR  of  Texas,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lartos. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  I^wis  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Morrison  of  C^onnecUcut.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, and  Mr.  Wilson. 

HJl.  1950:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Borski,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Brown  of  (California,  Mr.  Del- 
lums. Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ifflehi- 
gan,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Garcla. 
Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hoter. 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Mubpry. 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Pbuors.  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Rat, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Sikobski,  Mr.  Solabz, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Bdr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Waxmar. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

HJl.  1959:  Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  GucKMAN,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Rob- 


H.R.  1986:  Mr.  Garcia  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  2070:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Lagomarsiro, 
Mr.  Mbazek.  Mr.  Wortley,  and  Mr.  Smitr 
of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  2087:  Mr.  Lightpoot  and  Mr. 
Clinger. 

HJ.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Varder 
Jagt,  Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

H.J.  Res,  67:  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Uoall, 
Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Schuettb,  Mr.  Brennan.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  GALLS(a.Y.  and 
Mr.  Florio. 

H.J.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Verto.  Mr.  I^rmar  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Buechner,  and  Mr.  Gabcia. 

H^.  Res.  112:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Dorran  of  California. 

HJ.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Kemp.  Mrs.  Krrrelly, 
Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Traxlbu  Mr.  Torriczlu. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Borior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  McCollom.  Mr.  Savaob,  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Peppbu  Mr.  Quiller,  Bfr. 
McKiRRXY,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Wtdbi,  Mr. 
SisisKY.  Mr.  Coelro,  Mr.  Hoter.  Mr. 
DixoR,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Pub- 
sell,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
STAGGBts,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ia- 
Falce,  and  Mr.  Roth. 

H.J.  Res.  130:  Mrs.  Btkon,  Mr.  HocR- 
BRUECKNER,  Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  McCollum, 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Solabx.  Mr.  Spmcx.  Mr. 
Olin,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Hates  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Blaz,  and  Mr.  Derry  Smitr. 

HJ.  Res.  134:  Mr.  JERKiRa.  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  Buechner.  Mrs.  Metebs  of  "•■"—.  Mr. 
Mfume,  and  Mr.  Madioar. 

H.J.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Pbppbb.  Mr.  Robbrt  F. 
Smtth.  Mr.  Mablzree.  Mr.  Stump,  BCr. 
I^wis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ebobeicr.  Mr.  Evt, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Kir.  Bevill,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Huribb. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Emboor, 
Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Korrtu,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  minois,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Hamiltor. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Wyder,  Mr.  Lartos.  Mr. 
Watkirs.    Mr.    Lewis    of    OeorglB,    Mr. 
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__  Mr.  liMtm  of  New  York.  Mr. 

^„ I  o<  mall.  Mr.  JtoKMEM.  Mr.  lUmnL. 

Mr.  liiT>*— L  Mr.  Vkno.  Mr.  Satmb.  Mr. 

HJ.  Ra*.  140:  Mr.  Tluucia.  Mn.  Mobbxa. 
Mr.  Town.  Mr.  Akasa.  Mr.  OmsTAB.  Mr. 
iMns  of  Florida.  Mr.  BoaiM  of  Michigan. 


HJ.  Rca.  144:  Mr.  Koir.  Mr.  BmnnHC  Mr. 
MAKsn  of  Itaw  Toric  Mr.  BAaxim,  Mr.  La- 
Paub.  Mr.  Ouoo.  Mr.  Moausam  of  Wash- 
Ingtaci.  Mr.  OaoR'  Smith.  Mr.  Joms  of 
North  Caialina.  Mr.  Bvna.  Mr.  Lujam.  Mr. 
Coau.  Mil.  Saikx.  Mr.  Itaet,  Mr.  HxFBBAao, 
Mr.  MnuBi  of  WaablnfUm.  aiid  Mr.  Kahich. 
HJ.  Rca.  ISO:  Mr.  ChJAam.  Mr.  Hammbr- 
fii^Mmt,   Mr.  HABBXa.  Mr.   Hatcbbb.   Mr. 
w—  Mr.  HuRB.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  HTm. 
Mr.  Inuun,  Mr.  KmP.  Mr.  Kubkk.  Mr.  La- 
Palcb.  Mr.  LARoa.  Mr.  Icuura.  Mr.  I<wu 
of   Qoorgla.   Mr.   Lawn   of   Plorida.    Mr. 
bowBT    of   WaabtBCtoi.    BCr.    Thomas    A. 
LoKBi.  Mr.  McDas^  Mr.  Mavboulbb.  Mr. 
MrmiB.  Mr.  Muxjbi  of  Calif omia.  Mrs.  Mor- 
■mx,  Mr.  MoBBiaoii  of  Waihlngton.  Mr. 
Pans  of  nilnota.  Mr.  Robmbb.  Mr.  Rosb,  Mr. 
ROTBAL.    Mr.    SCHOMKB.    Mr.     Shaw.    Mr. 
SxABK.  Mr.  SiOKBa.  Mr.  Stiiab.  Mr.  Tallob, 
Mr.  Akaxa.  Mr.  Aanomr.  lir.  Asrai.  Mr. 
Patm    icib.  BaaiLBi.  Mr.  Bn.ni*KT«,  Mr. 
Blai.  Mr.  Bojum,  Mr.  Bbooks.  Mr.  Coblho. 
Mtb.  Oouna.  Mr.  Comnns.  Mr.  Coubtbb, 
Mr.  Com.  Mr.  Dakibl.  Mr.  Dblluxs.  Mr. 
db  IjOOO.  Mr.  DbWdr.  Mr.  DnraBLU  Mr. 
DioOuABBi.  Mr.  Dizoii,  Mr.  Dobkar  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Mr.    DowT    of    MiasiBiippl.    Mr. 
DoKCAH,   Mr.   Dtmallt.  Mr.   DraoM,   Mr. 
KABI.T,    Mr.    PAUirrBOT,    Mr.    Plakk,    Mr. 
mixr.  Mr.  POBB  of  Tenneaaee,  Mr.  Fbahk, 
Mr.  PosxBB.  Mr.  Oallo.  Mr.  Obkas.  Mr. 
OBTHABirr.  Mr.  Oobxalb.  Mr.  Qobooh.  Mr. 
Obat   of   Pemuylvania,   Mr.   Taukk,    Mr. 
TWHtAB  of  Oeortia.   BCr.  Valkrtiiik.   Mr. 
VORO.  Mr.  WALraoB.  Mr.  Whtrakbr.  Mr. 
WHrm>,   Mr.   Wilsoh.   Mr.   Wolpk,    Mr. 
Wnm.  Mr.  Tatbob,  Mr.  Yotmo  of  Alaaluk 
Mr.  DicxnaoH.  Mr.  Ibhor,  Mr.  Ravkrel, 
Mr.  McHuQH,  Mr.  Wtub,  Mr.  Bbtart,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Obio.  Mra.  Kbhbbllt.   and  Mr. 
Dowmr  of  New  ToriL. 
HJ.  Rca.  153:  Mr.  Hubbabs. 
HJ.  Res.  156:  Mr.  Nblsoit  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Raimbl.  Mr.  Rahail,  Mr.  Bbbrbar,  and  Mr. 
MrMn,f  Ml  of  Maryland. 

HJ.  Rea.  158:  Mr.  Afplboatb.  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  BoLAKD,  Mr.  Bbbbhab.  Mr.  Callahah, 
Mr.  OoBTB.  Mr.  Eablt,  Mr.  FsiGHAif,  Mr. 
Obfrabdi.  Mr.  Kabtbhiibibb.  Mr.  Kbxp,  Mr. 
LaPalcb.  Mr.  McEwBB.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 


OLnJMr.  Paoubb.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Stbikx. 
Mr.  vkmiBB  Jaot.  and  Mr.  Tatbs. 

H.J.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Mabtdib  and  Mr. 
BbbbBam. 

HjT  Res.  180:  Mr.  Shabf.  Mr.  Taukb.  Mr. 
BuBuiiiBB.  and  Mr.  Bbbbhab. 

H  J.  Res.  183:  Mr.  Oabcia. 

HJ4  Res.  189:  Mr.  Cortx  and  Mr.  Batb- 


HJi  Res.  190:  Mr.  Couohlih,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  I HOOBB.  Mr.  Colbhah  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Edwaios  of  California.  Mr.  Coblho,  Mr. 
Vbhti  t,  Mr.  Pasbatah,  Mr.  MnxBB  of  CaU- 
fomii«  Mr.  PoBS  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bbbbu- 
TBB.  1  [r.  Sthab,  Mr.  Rodiho,  Mr.  Srabt.  Mr. 
Foou  RTA,  Mr.  Rahobl,  Mr.  Bubchrbb.  Mr. 
DBLLints.  Mr.  I>Tsoii,  Mrs.  Mabtxh  of  Illi- 
nois, :  ^.  KoBirru,  and  Mr.  Plobio. 

HJ  Res.  301:  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Ibblaho,  Mr. 
Nowi  K,  Mr.  Pbost,  and  Mr.  SHmcwAT. 

HJ  Res.  304:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  MABTnnz,  Mr.  Hawkims,  Mr.  Baktlett 
\As.  Obrbick,  Mr.  FooLiBTTA.  Mr.  Obkas,  Mr. 
DixoH,  Mr.  Tauxih,  Ms.  Kaptob,  Mr. 
KoLKR.  Mr.  Dahdkh.  Mr.  Wbldoh,  Mr.  LUH- 
OBBH.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
MuBteA,  Mr.  QxmDBBsoH,  Mr.  Bubchhxb, 
Mr.  t^LiRGBR,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  ^srr,  lifr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Orxbh, 
til.  Browh  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Spkhcr,  Mr. 
Huoass,  Mr.  Rbgdla,  Mr.  Lkach  of  Iowa, 
Mrs.  iBbhtlbt,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Pkppkr,  Mr. 
Oatbos.  Mr.  BRTAirr.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and  Mr. 
Fazio. 

HJ.  Res.  315:  Mr.  Bamirrr,  Mr.  Bbvill, 
Mr.  BiAGOi.  Mr.  Bryamt.  Mr.  Chafmah,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mrs.  Collims,  Mr.  db  la  Oarza,  Mr. 
DncoM,  Mr.  DomfBLLY,  Mr.  Dorbaii  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Erglish,  Mr.  EIrdrkich,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Fraioc.  Mr.  OoRDOH,  Mr.  Ohay  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  GuARiRi,  Mr.  Hammerschmidit,  Mr. 
HAY8S  of  minois,  Mr.  Hbfhxr,  Mr.  Hoch- 

BRUBtXRBR.    Mr.    HOWARD,    Mr.    HUTTO,    Mr. 

HYDf,  Mr.  JoRBS  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Kas«:h,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Kostmaybr,  Mr. 
LAocacARsiRO.  Mr.  I^HMAR  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Lbla  n>,  Mr.  Lxvir  of  Michigan,  Mr.  I^vnn 
of  CAlifomia,  IA-.  LiracsKi,  Mr.  Martor, 
Mrs.  Mbtkrs  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr. 
Mraisk,  Ms.  Oakar,  Idr.  Parbis,  Mr.  Qun.- 
LBR.JMr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
ScHfOEB,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stac- 
GERS,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Towrs, 
Mr.  Trailer,  Mr.  Udall,  Mrs.  Vtjcarovich. 
Mr.  Wazmar,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Whttter,  Mr. 
WnioR,    Mr.    WoLP,    Mr.    Wortley,    Mr. 

TATIiOR,  Mr.  IiARCASTBR,  Mr.  VOLKMER,  Mr. 


Kastbrmbi^  BIr.  McHuoh.  Mr.  OBaoa,  Mr. 
J  Mr.  Bbbhhar. 
jloT:  Mr.  ACBBBMAR.  Mr.  Udall, 
\  Illinois,  Mr.  r.g»i«««  of  Florida, 
jisno,  Mr.  SoLABX,  Mr.  Hobtor, 
^  Mr.  OuABiRi.  Mr.  Hatbb  of  nii- 
[RicHABiiaoH,  Mr.  Mbazbx,  Mr. 
Wilbor,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mrs.  Rou- 

b,  Mr.  KoLiBB.  Mr.  Vbrto, 

,  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr.  Obbbr,  and  Mr. 

8:Mr.  PoBTBL 

38:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Sikobski, 
iMiDT,  and  Mr.  Volkmeb. 
.  47:  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
tls,  Mr.  WoBTLEY.  Mr.  Hobtor, 
B€r.    PaurTroy,    Ms.    Kaptur,    Mr.    Kost- 
maybr. Mr.  DbWire,  Mrs.  Bertley,  and  Mr. 
Oabcia. 
H.  Con.  4es.  63:  Mr.  Mabtirez. 
H.  Con.  fles.  63:  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Berbutbb, 
Mr.    Walgier,    Mr.    Owers   of   Utah,   Mr. 
Hobtor,  li  [r.  Rargel,  Mr.  Rboula.  and  Mr. 
Mpume. 
H.  Con.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Obbqo. 
H.  Res.  1 1:  Mr.  Towrs. 
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DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PDBLIO  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii.  spon- 
sors werQ  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutiotis  as  follows: 

HJ.  Res.  189:  Mr.  McMillar  of  North 
Carolina,  ^r.  Nagle,  and  Mrs.  Vucahovich. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  jslause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
33.  The  BPEIAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  Chicago, 
IL,  relative  to  foreign  control  of  federal  li- 
braries and  document  depositories;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Op^tions. 


Under 


AMENDMENTS 

Clause  6  of  rule  XXIil.  pro- 
posed ai  Diendments  were  submitted  as 
follows:  I 

HJR.  1837 

By  Mr.  DYSON: 
—Page  59.  line  21,  strike  "55,300,000"  and 
insert  in  Meu  thereof  "46,600,000". 


PEUIiNER  REVIEWS  OUR  PUBLIC 
DIPLOMACY  EPFORTS 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

op  REW  JERSEY 

m  THx  Housi  or  rxprxskhtatitb 
1Fedn«sday.  AprU  22.  1987 

Mr.  OOURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Adviaory  Commission  on  Public  01- 
piomacy,  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Feutner.  Jr.,  recently 
deivered  an  assessment  of  our  multifaceted 
efforts  at  "telling  America's  story  atxoad." 

The  speech  deserves  the  consideration  of 
all  of  my  colleagues  who  share  an  interest  in 
public  diplomacy  which,  as  Mr.  Feulner 
argues,  may  be  thought  of  as  a  judicious  com- 
bination of  advocacy  arxi  education. 

The  speech  bears  the  title:  "American 
Public  Diplomacy:  The  Whole  World  is  Watch- 
ing," and  was  delivered  on  February  24 
before  the  Wortd  Affairs  Council  In  San  Anto- 
nio. 

The  text,  which  has  been  edited  because  of 
its  length,  follows: 

Ambucar  Pubuc  Diplomacy:  The  Whole 

WOBLO  IS  WaTCRIRG 

(By  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Feulner,  Jr.) 

Tonight's  topic  public  diplomacy,  is  Just 
as  important  as  military  preparedness. 

Public  diplomacy  is  Just  as  vital  to  our  na- 
tion's security  as  hardware  or  men  In  uni- 
form. 

What  Is  "public  diplomacy"?  Basically,  it 
is  the  VS.  Government's  effort  to  build  and 
strengthen  foreign  understanding  and  sup- 
port for  U.S.  policies  and  goals. 

To  many  of  you,  that  may  sound  lllie  a 
vast  abstraction.  We  use  that  kind  of  taU  In 
Washington  too  often.  Let  me  bring  it  down 
to  the  human  leveL 

More  than  anything  else,  public  diploma- 
cy is  this: 

At  this  very  moment,  a  l>aclLyard  tinkerer 
in  Warsaw  is  turning  his  homemade  satellite 
dish  to  pick  up  the  signals  of  western  pro- 
grams. Among  those  he  picks  up  is  our  U.S. 
Oovemment-run  international  satellite  net- 
work. WORLDNET.  Ten  of  his  curious 
neighbors  have  gathered  around  to  see  the 
images  and  sounds  of  freedom. 

At  this  very  moment  In  the  Ulcraine,  a 
young  housewife  who  was  won  over  to  the 
Voice  of  America  by  those  first  truthful  re- 
ports alx>ut  Chernobyl,  is  tuning  In  again. 
The  Voice  of  America  is  one  of  the  U.S. 
Government's  most  powerful  public  diplo- 
macy tools,  and  Is  run  by  the  UJ3.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  or  USIA  as  we  call  It. 

At  this  very  moment  in  Johannesburg,  a 
black  activist  who  had  long  been  taught 
America  was  a  racist  society.  Is  returning 
home  after  a  one-month  experience  as  a 
USIA  international  visitor.  In  his  ears  ring 
the  words  of  Martin  Luther  King;  in  his 
eyes  shine  the  vision  of  America  striving  to 
make  those  words  come  true. 

As  you  can  already  sense,  public  diploma- 
cy contrasts  vividly  with  traditional  diplo- 
macy, which  tends  to  be  elitist,  govemment- 
to-govemment— between  foreign  ministers 
and  ambassadors— and  secret. 


Put  another  way,  public  diplomacy  goes 
over  the  heads  of  foreiim  leaders  and  at- 
tempts to  reach  directly  both  foreign  opin- 
ion-makers and  graas-roots  citizens.  No  gov- 
ernment, not  even  a  dictatorship  or  a  totali- 
tarian regime,  can  long  Ignore  public  opin- 
ion. 

Public  diplomacy  is  not  a  replacement  for 
traditional  govemment-to-govemment  di- 
plomacy. It  is  a  supplement,  a  reinforce- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  SUtes,  public  di- 
plomacy is  a  mix  of  advocacy  and  education. 
"Advocacy"  involves  tx>th  explaining  and  de- 
fending our  nation's  policies.  "Education" 
means  developing  an  undeiBtanding  of  our 
culture,  our  people,  and  our  way  of  life. 

Public  diplomacy  today  is  extraordinarily 
exciting.  An  information  revolution  is  un- 
derway domestically  and  worldwide.  It  is 
part  of  the  technology  explosion  we  see  in 
the  proliferation  of  satellites,  computers, 
photoccviers,  video-cassettes,  audiocas- 
settes,  and  cable  televisioiL  Information  is 
seeping  across  borders  that  were  once 
closed.  A  personal  computer  inside  the 
Soviet  Union  today  can  bold  the  complete 
works  of  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  on  a  single 
floppy  dlslL 

The  Soviets  outspend  the  United  States 
about  two-to-one  on  overall  foreign  informa- 
tion programs.  They  spend  twice  as  much 
Jamming  the  Voice  of  America  as  we  spend 
broadcasting  the  Voice  of  America.  They 
have  seven  times  more  personnel  in  overseas 
information  Jobs — even  mmimtny  a  fair 
number  of  those  are  KOB  agents.  They 
pour  enormous  amounts  into  communist 
trade  unions,  front  groups,  etc.  In  the  Third 
World  they  distribute  twenty-five  times 
more  IxMks  than  we  do.  Radio  Moscow 
broadcasts  in  twenty  more  languages  and 
twice  as  many  hours  to  the  Third  World,  as 
the  Voice  of  America  does. 

In  one  recent  period,  the  Soviet  Union  an- 
nually gave  9.080  scholarships  to  Central 
America  and  the  Caril>bean  alone.  During 
the  same  time  the  United  States  provided 
2.200.  Yes,  we  have  thousands  of  self-fi- 
nanced Central  American  students  In  addi- 
tion to  the  2,200  that  are  financed  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  but  those  privately- 
funded  students  tend  to  l>e  the  children  of 
the  eUte.  They  are  already  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  looking  for  bright  young  pe<4>le  from 
among  the  disadvantaged.  After  much  pres- 
sure on  Congress,  USIA  Is  finally  imple- 
menting a  Central  American  Undergraduate 
Scholarship  Program.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  only  154  students  in  the  program  thus 
far. 

But.  the  United  SUtes  does  have  effective 
tools,  in  terms  of  our  technical  means  and 
the  9,000  capable  people  who  work  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency. 

USIA's  budget  in  1987  is  about  $847  mil- 
lion. This  represents  an  eighty  percent  in- 
crease under  the  Reagan  Administration.  In 
constant  dollars,  however,  it  is  slightly 
below  the  level  of  1967. 

USIA  carries  out  a  wide  variety  of  infor- 
mation and  educational  exchange  programs. 
Best-known  Is  the  Voice  of  America.  Broad- 
casting in  forty-two  languages,  with  an  aver- 
age audience  of  a  130  million  a  week,  VOA 
provides  straight  news,  documentary,  cur- 


rent affairs,  and  entertainment  programa 
for  about  fifty-seven  minutes.  At  the  top  of 
the  hour,  a  hard-hitting  editorial  explains 
the  UjS.  Oovmunent's  viei^wlnt  If  you 
saw  the  kinds  of  tetters  VOA  receives  show- 
ing how  important  it  is  to  its  Ilstenera,  you'd 
realize  what  a  phenomenal  aervtee  it  really 
is.  ^^ 

111  share  a  recent  story.  When  the  VOA 
correspondent  was  covering  the  student 
riots  for  democracy  in  Beijing,  he  was  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  a  mob.  He  first 
thought  he  was  being  attacked  by  the  stu- 
dents. But  the  students,  when  they  had 
found  out  who  he  was,  simply  wanted  to 
touch  him  and  thank  him  for  what  he  was 
doing.  He  was  the  only  one  telling  them 
what  was  going  on  In  their  own  country. 

Another  USIA  program.  Radio  ICartl.  is 
ttroadcasting  the  truth  to  Cuba  and  forcUig 
Cu))an  national  radio  to  tell  more  of  the 
truth  about  Cuban  domestic  events.  It  is 
forcing  the  Cuban  Government  to  admit 
some  of  its  activities  in  Angola.  Radio  Marti 
Is  widely  acclaimed  for  its  objectivity  by 
both  poliUcal  parties  in  the  United  States. 

USIA  also  has  created  a  whole  new  oon- 
cept  in  live  Interactive  television.  Called 
WORLDNET,  it  was  bora  several  days  after 
the  liberation  of  Orenada.  On  this  occasion. 
former  UN  Ambassador  Jeane  KiricpatriA 
sat  in  a  Waahington  television  studio  and 
explained  XJ&  policy  in  a  live  interview  with 
Journalists  in  five  Latin  American  countriea. 
The  Journalists  in  our  embassies  asked  Am- 
bassador Kirkpatrick  questions  directly. 
Theb'  reports  made  the  nightly  television 
news  in  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
other  major  cities. 

Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  did  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  with  European  Jour- 
nalists the  morning  after  the  Libya  raid  last 
year.  WORLDNET  puU  us  four  or  five 
years  ahead  of  the  Sovieta,  who  are  Just  now 
putUng  an  InternaUonal  television  network 
together.  USIA  has  satellite  dishes  in  sixty- 
two  of  its  most  important  embassies  on  five 
continents— about  half  its  final  goal. 

USIA  also  oversees  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy,  first  annoimced  by 
President  Reagan  in  his  Westminister 
speech  in  1983.  The  Endowment  supports 
the  spread  of  democratic  values  abroad 
through  grants  to  free  trade  unions,  univer- 
sities, writers,  and  political  parUea.  Its 
grants  have  glvoa  printing  presses  to  Soli- 
darity in  Poland,  books  to  university  stu- 
dents in  Central  America,  and  a  Chlneae 
language  magazine  on  democratic  thought 
for  scholara  in  China. 

USIA's  Amparts  speakers  program  takea 
American  Oovernment,  «'— ^**"«^.  and  pil- 
vate  experts  around  the  world  to  advocate 
and  explain  U.S.  policies  and  represent  the 
views  and  achievements  of  American  socie- 
ty. 

The  long-range  educational  programs  ac- 
count for  about  twenty-six  percent  of 
USIA's  budget.  They  include  the  Pullvlght 
FeDowships,  the  Elaenbower  Scholara,  the 
Hubert  Humphrey  PeUowshipa  for  the 
Third  World,  and  other  academic  exchange 
programs. 

The  International  Visitor  programs  bring 
political  and  academic  leaders  to  the  United 
States  for  intensive  briefings  across  the  po- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  axe  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  00  the  floor. 
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Uttal  meetnim.  rm  me  you  are  f  amOiar 
with  math  ezdiufea.  And  "Arta  America" 
takea  Amertcan  artlaU  like  the  Plttaburgh 
Symphony  and  the  Alrtn  Alley  Dance 
Troupe  oveneas. 

USIA  haa  1.000  aervlce  officers,  our  on- 
Uimcnr  wpvi*""^.  in  >ome  300  poets  in 
IM  oountrlea.  One-onKme  contact  is  the 
m^ft  and  Important  element  of  public  diplo- 
macy and  has  the  moat  impact.  As  former 
USIA  Dbcctor  Edward  R.  Murrow  said. 
"Tou  may  have  crafted  the  best  message 
and  sent  It  thouaandi  of  mOes.  but  success 
depends  on  the  final  three  feet" 

We  are  also  taking  new  steps  to  make  sure 
the  Voice  of  America  continues  to  come 
throuih  loud  and  dear,  through  a  1.3  bU- 
Uon  tttMrnr  modemlnttion  effort  Early  in 
the  1»90b  we're  going  to  have  new  500-kflo- 
watt  traumltteiB  located  in  about  10  sites 
■round  the  worid. 

Tou  may  aalt  Why  modernize  our  intema- 
tloaal  radio?  I  wcnild  answer  that  while  tele- 
vision is  the  dominant  medium  in  the  West, 
for  much  of  the  Third  World  and  the  Soviet 
bloc,  radio  is  stUl  the  primary  means  of  com- 
munication. It  wiU  be  for  decades  to  come. 

pyjur  years  ago.  I  visited  one  of  our  trans- 
mitter sites  outside  Munich.  West  Germany. 
There  we  stUl  ran  two  2S0-kilowatt  trans- 
mitters that  we  took  over  from  the  Nazis  at 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  These 
transmitters  use  vacuum  tubes  that  have  to 
be  hand-made,  because  there  havent  been 
any  made  on  the  production  line  for  27 
years.  Whoi  Ronald  Reagan  gave  the  world- 
wide teoadcast  on  Voice  of  America  three 
yean  ago  he  sat  at  the  same  master  control 
panel  that  Dwight  Eisenhower  used  32  years 
earlier. 

An  additional  challenge  Is  how  difficult  it 
has  been  to  build  a  constituency  in  the 
United  States  for  USIA  and  our  puUic  di- 
plomaey  programs.  At  this  Ume,  we  have  no 
real  domestic  support  network  for  this  part 
of  our  national  defense.  The  Soviets  can 
decree  how  much  they  are  going  to  spend: 
we  have  to  depend  on  the  Congress  and  on 
you,  the  American  people,  to  support  these 
programs. 

We  are  planting  the  seeds  for  the  new 
world  now.  ladles  and  gentleman  of  San  An- 
tonio, wm  we.  by  taking  the  necessary  steps 
now,  tiarvest  a  freer,  more  democratic 
world?  Or  will  we,  by  shoving  aside  this 
little-known  part  of  our  peaceful  defense, 
have  no  future  but  onerous  mortgage  pay- 
ments on  our  fortress  America,  armed 
against  a  hostile  world? 
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Spea  »r.  I  believe  that  America  is  extremely 
vulne^bte  and  we  need  to  take  decisive 
actiofi  to  counter  the  comprehensive  espio- 
nage effort  being  waged  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Not  only  do  we  need  to  implement  more  ef- 
fective counlerinteligence  meaaures.  we  need 
to  ta|e  a  look  at  how  we  treat  American  citi- 
zens |who  betray  their  country. 

ThO  bill  I  am  bringing  forward  today  is  simi- 
lar tq  current  statutes  regarding  military  per- 
sonnel who  engage  in  espionage  activity.  Spe- 
dficaily.  my  bill  v»ould  amend  section  794  of 
title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code  to  provide  the  death 
penalty  or  a  Hfe  sentence  for  any  civilian 
found  guilty  of  espionage  or  treason.  Under 
the  Ml,  the  death  penalty  would  apply  under 
any  one  of  the  following  circumstances: 

If  the  accused  has  been  convicted  of  aiv 
othe»  offense  involving  espionage  or  treason 
for  Which  either  a  life  or  death  sentence  was 
authorized  by  statute. 

If.  In  the  commission  of  the  offense,  the  ac- 
cused knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of  sub- 
stanlal  damage  to  national  security:  or 

lf,)n  tfie  commission  of  the  offense,  the  ac- 
cuseti  knovwngly  created  a  grave  risk  of  death 
to  aiiother  person. 

Mt  Speaker,  ttiis  is  a  sad  time  for  our  coun- 
try. I  is  both  a  tragedy  and  an  outrage  when 
American  citizens  betray  their  country.  The 
safely  and  security  of  our  Nation  is  at  stake. 
My  till  would  send  out  a  powerful  ntessage 
that  any  American  citizens  wtx)  engage  in 
such  heinous  and  despicable  activity  will  be 
givefi  the  ultimate  punishment. 

It  Is  with  great  son-ow  that  I  introduce  this 
bill,  but  I  feel  this  actron  is  the  right  action  to 
take  and  one  that,  unfortunately,  must  be 
taker.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  this  measure. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JON  COLLINS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  BUBRAY 


DEATH  PEaiALTY  SHOULD  BE 
EXTENDED  TO  ALL-AMERI- 
CANS CONVICTED  OP  SPYING 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFKANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
ni  THE  HO0SX  or  RKFRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  22. 1987 

Mr.  TRARCANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  lagiaiation  to  extend  the  death 
pwMKy  punishment  to  all  American  dttzens 
convicted  of  espionage  or  treason  against  the 
United  Stales. 

The  recent  aMagatnns  of  espionage  activity 
by  our  M«1nes  guaidkig  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moacow  and  the  infamous  Walker  spy  case 
underscore  the  fact  tiiat  the  Soviet  Unkxi  con- 
tinuaa  to  engage  in  a  massive,  all-out  espio- 
nage effort  against  the  United  States  that  tar- 
gets both  military  personnel  and  civilians.  Mr. 
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rTHX  HOUSE  or  RSPRISENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  22,  1987 
BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
memory  of  a  fine  and  honorable  man.  Jon 
Coins.  Mr.  Collins  dedicated  his  life  to  justice 
and  the  people  of  Nevada. 

Som  and  raised  in  Ely.  Mr.  Collins  spent  his 
life  serving  the  United  States  and  the  Nevada 
judfcial  system.  Honorably  serving  his  country, 
Jon  spent  2  years  in  the  Pacific  Theater 
during  Worid  War  II.  Often  thinking  of  others 
beibre  himseM  he  performed  heroically  and 

After  the  war,  Jon  continued  with  his  educa- 
tk)A  and  received  his  law  degree  from  George- 
town University  Law  School.  Once  he  graduat- 
ed] he  began  a  kxig  and  illustrious  career  in 
the  iudkaal  system  of  Nevada.  Jon  served  with 
intogrity  and  compassion  as  both  a  lawyer  and 
ajlidge. 

^^hether  as  a  district  court  judge,  a  Nevada 
Sitxeme  Court  judge,  or  as  chief  justk»  for 
the^  State  supreme  court,  Jon  was  an  example 
to]  others  around  him.  Returning  to  private 
prictKe  in  1971,  he  brought  with  him  a  sense 
of  fairness  and  a  sense  of  wtiat  is  right 

WIr.  Speaker,  the  leadership  and  example 
thit  Mr.  Collins  set  for  the  Las  Vegas  commu- 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

opnmiAMA 
m  THI I  HOUSE  or  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  22.  1987 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday. 
April    22, 1  1987    into    the    CONGRESSIONAL 
Record: 

I  Isstras  OP  thx  Fnruax 
Every  i^w  and  then  in  the  crush  of  con- 
gression^  business  demanding  Immediate 
attentiraj  I  gaze  out  my  office  window  for  a 
few  moments  and  ask  myself  what  are  the 
great  issues  of  the  world  that  legislators 
should  he  thinking  about  for  the  21st  centu- 
ry. I  try  to  look  ahead  fiuther  than  usual, 
not  Just  to  the  next  hour  or  the  next  day 
but  to  tlfe  start  of  the  next  century  that 
begins  in  a  little  more  than  a  decade. 

The  qu^tlon  is  not  an  idle  one.  Govern- 
ment, a  i&ajor  instnmient  for  realizing  the 
basic  goals  of  society,  is  often  criticized  for 
ite  failure  to  take  the  long  view.  Increasing- 
ly our  p^erspectlve  should  rise  above  our 
daily  preoccupations  to  ask:  Where  is  our 
country  headed?  What  are  the  long-term 
needs?  What  kind  of  world  will  we  leave  our 
chUdren?  Inattention  to  key  future  issues 
can  lead  to  short-sighted  policies  uninten- 
tionally thwarting  more  Important  long- 
term  goals. 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  Issues  to  think 
atwut.  ^me  center  on  technological  ad- 
vances—the rolxjts,  the  genetic  engineering, 
the  advances  in  health  care  which  will  re- 
shape our  dally  lives.  Other  issues  focus  on 
social,  economic,  and  political  trends— In- 
creased leisure.  VIS.  competitiveness,  how  to 
encouraje  better  arts  and  sounder  govern- 
ment, how  to  develop  greater  compassion.  1 
ask  myself  what  are  the  key  items  that  we 
should  be  giving  the  highest  priority. 

At  the  top  of  the  list,  of  course,  is  peace. 
The  coneequences  of  not  doing  something 
about  tMB  possibility  of  nuclear  annihilation 
are  beyond  imagination.  If  we  do  not  have 
peace  inj  a  nuclear  age.  It  is  not  worth  talk- 
ing aboat  anything  else.  Progress  toward 
world  p«ace  has  to  begin  with  arms  agree- 
ments Ijetween  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  arts  of  diplomacy  and 
conflict  resolution  have  to  address  regional 
struggles  across  the  world,  and  we  must 
work  toward  a  positive  condition  in  which 
people  qan  solve  their  problems  by  law  and 
by  talk  iaXher  than  by  force. 

I  think  about  poverty,  too.  The  world  has 
far  too  many  hungry,  sick,  and  homeless. 
Sometimes  I  think  people  can  be  divided 
into  thf  over-fed  and  the  under-fed:  one 
group  worrying  about  dieting  and  the  other 
group  V  orrylng  about  their  next  meal.  De- 
veloped nations  should  be  doing  more  to 
help  thitlr  neighbors,  not  only  for  altruistic 
reasons  but  also  l>ecause  the  problems  of 
the  poor  could  well  spill  over  into  the  Uvea 
of  the  WeU-to-do. 

I  thin  t  al)out  the  environment.  The  degra- 
dation I  »f  the  environment  is  second  only  to 
holocaust  in  its  potential  for  de- 
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stroylivt  humanity.  We  have  to  be  con 
cemedlabout  the  destruction  of  the  rain 


forest,  the  erosion  of  topsoil,  the  pollution 
of  ground  water,  the  safe  handling  of  haz- 
ardous waste,  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
problems.  The  responsibility  for  leaving  a 
vital  natural  legacy  to  future  generations 
must  l>e  accepted,  and  major  precautionary 
steps  taken  now. 

I  also  think  about  population.  The  world's 
population.  4  billion  in  1975.  will  be  6  billion 
by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Over-population 
Is  a  major  factor  in  many  of  the  world's 
problems,  including  hunger,  disease,  pover- 
ty, energy  insufficiency,  and  enviroiunental 
damage.  While  technology  offers  some 
promise  in  being  able  to  cope,  the  challenge 
remains  enormous.  If  population  growth  is 
left  unchecked,  it  will  cause  dissension, 
huge  numbers  of  refugees,  and  increased 
tendencies  toward  revolution. 

I  think  al)out  our  economic  future  and  our 
growing  global  economic  interdependence. 
Nations  increasingly  compete  for  Jobs:  mar- 
kets for  goods  and  services  are  Increasingly 
Intertwined.  At  home,  we  must  upgrade  our 
education  systems  and  make  the  necessary 
long-term  Investments  in  scientific  research, 
alternate  energy  sources,  and  infrastruc- 
ture. International  cooperation  must  t>e  im- 
proved for  addressing  glol>al  challenges. 
When  major  problems  develop  in  one  coun- 
try, such  as  debt  repayment  problems, 
energy  shortages,  or  government  instability, 
the  effects  can  be  global. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  children.  Chil- 
dren represent  our  future,  yet  they  are  the 
most  vulnerable  memt>ers  of  society.  Their 
protection  must  be  pursued  vigilantly.  We 
have  to  strengthen  families,  improve  our 
schools  to  meet  the  purposes  of  democracy, 
and  make  the  necessary  long-term  invest- 
ments in  the  future.  Although  we  cannot 
ignore  other  groups,  such  as  the  growing 
ranks  of  older  persons  or  the  young  men 
who  must  fight  our  wars,  surely  at  the  top 
of  our  list  of  concerns  must  be  the  chUdren. 

I  also  think  about  scientific  advances.  Sci- 
ence and  technology  have  the  potential  to 
produce  a  cure  for  cancer,  new  sources  of 
energy,  space  colonies,  and  vastly  expanded 
food  production.  Tet  they  also  have  the  po- 
tential to  allow  us  to  tamper  with  human 
genetic  make-up,  render  many  of  today's 
workers  obsolete,  and  create  a  new  genera- 
tion of  weapons  far  more  accurate  and 
deadly  than  atomic  arms.  Ethical  and  social 
considerations  must  play  a  stronger  role  In 
technology  assessment. 

I  also  worry  about  freedom.  Individual 
rights  of  conscience,  movement,  and  em- 
ployment must  l>e  l>etter  protected  all  over 
the  world.  I  want  to  see  the  rule  of  law  ex- 
tended and  governments  Improved  so  that 
people  will  get  better  legislation  and  better 
Justice.  Democracy  needs  to  be  expanded: 
accurate,  imcensored  information  needs  to 
be  promoted. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  public  morality. 
The  sale  of  political  influence,  the  failure  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
process  make  morality  and  virtue  a  central 
issue  for  the  21st  century.  Trust,  a  vital  in- 
gredient in  negotiations,  is  often  absent.  Po- 
litical virtue— seeking  the  common  good— is 
the  essence  of  representative  government. 
Such  virtue  Is  not  for  someone  else  to 
attain,  but  is  required  of  us  all. 

Of  course,  a  brief  list  cannot  include  all 
the  crucial  problems  that  need  attention  in 
the  21st  century.  But  making  even  a  partial 
list  helps  me  to  get  my  priorities  in  line  and 
to  separate  the  inconsequential  and  the  triv- 
ial from  the  important  and  the  urgent.  List- 
ing these  challenges  should  not  overwhelm 
us.  Most  of  them  already  have  workable  so- 
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lutions  If  we  give  them  the  priority  and  atr 
tentlon  they  deserve. 


JEWISH    EDUCATORS    SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AWARDS  PRESENTED 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OPCAUPORITIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  recipients  of  the  1987  Asso- 
ciatk>n  of  Jewish  Educators  Scholarship 
Award.  Tfie  Association  of  Jewish  Educators 
is  affiliated  with  the  community  relations  com- 
mittee of  the  Jewish  Federation  Council,  Los 
Angeles.  It  consists  of  teachers,  administra- 
tors, and  classified  employees  of  ttie  Los  Art- 
geles  Unified  School  District  and  provkles  pro- 
fessional, social,  and  educational  support  to 
its  nr>embers  and  the  Los  Angeles  Jewish 
community. 

Each  year  the  Associatk>n  of  Jevrish  Educa- 
tors hokis  a  scholarship  furxiraiser  and 
awards  scholarships  to  outstanding  Jewish 
students  from  Los  Angeles'  49  senior  high 
schools  wtx)  have  met  requirements  of  out- 
standtr>g  academk:  pertormar>ce,  service  to 
tt)eir  school,  servKO  to  the  Jewish  community, 
and  to  their  community  at  large.  The  1987 
scholarship  winners  are:  Kira  Burt,  senior. 
Grant  High  School;  Melinda  DemskI,  senior, 
Taft  High  School:  Ellen  Dayne,  senkx,  Fairfax: 
Dan  Frimerman,  senkx,  Fairfax:  Jonathan 
Klein,  senior,  Kennedy:  Robert  Klein,  senk>r, 
Ctwtsworth;  Clifford  Numeric,  senior.  Nar- 
bonne;  Jonathan  Levy,  senior,  Monroe:  Laura 
Record,  senior,  Fairtax;  Rachel  Selk,  senior, 
Venk»;  Jane  Sobol,  senior,  Fairfax. 

It  is  my  horxx  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  tfiese  fine  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


HUMAN  RESOURCE  CENTER  IN 
ALBERTSON,  LONG  ISLAND 
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nriL>,  wiKjso  enons  ease  me  way  tor  me  cra- 
atk>n  of  art  from  one  of  this  country's  most 
valuable  minority  group*.  I  extend  apadal 
thanks  to  Dr.  E(Knn  Mainn.  wIkmc  inspiratiorv- 
al  leadership,  as  pfeaMent  and  ciiief  executive 
offKor.  has  guuisd  this  organizalion  for  the 
past  5  years.  Dr.  Martin  served  as  Assistafil 
Secretary  of  Education  for  Special  Educatton 
under  tfw  Carter  adminiatralion  and  is  heraki- 
ed  as  ttie  architect  of  the  proaent  reviakxia 
and  laws  that  safeguard  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  disabled.  I  caN  to  the  attantnn  of 
my  colleagues  tt>e  unique  accomplishments  of 
the  Human  Resource  Center,  and  I  am  sure 
that  ttie  Members  of  this  body  ioin  me  in  sa- 
luting the  Very  Special  Arts  Festival  of  1987. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DANIEL  J. 
McOINLEY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  FonrsTLVARiA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEMTATTVBS 
Wednesday,  April  22.  1987    , 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  the  Irish  Society  of  Philadelphia  in  honor- 
ing Mr.  Daniel  J.  McGinley,  wtto  wiU  receive 
tt>e  Irish  Society's  "Annual  Award  for  Educa- 
tional Excellence"  on  April  29, 1987. 

Mr.  McGinley,  wtwse  parents'  parents  immi- 
grated from  Donnegal,  has  spent  a  lifetime 
educating  the  chikiren  of  Philadelphia.  After 
graduating  from  North  Catholic  High  School, 
he  went  on  to  LaSalle  College,  and  eventually 
earr>ed  a  masters  degree  in  education  from 
Ten^ple  University.  He  has  spent  his  career  as 
a  teacher  and  principal  in  the  Philadelphia 
school  system,  and  is  currently  serving  as  the 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  of 
School  Administrators. 

Daniel  J.  McGinley's  record  of  service  to 
the  young  people  of  Ptiiladelphia  has  not 
gone  unnoticed,  and  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
the  Irish  Society  in  honoring  this  distinguished 
educator. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

or  HXW  TORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  22,  1987 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  ttie  important  artd 
noble  role  played  by  the  Human  Resource 
Center  in  Albertson,  Long  Island. 

Since  the  organization  was  founded  in 
1952,  the  Human  Resource  Center  has 
helped  handicapped  and  retarded  indivkluals 
to  express  themselves  through  art,  the  mosX 
personal  and  creative  of  communicative 
medt&  Aside  from  making  artistic  expression 
available  to  the  disabled,  it  has  also  provkled 
educatk>nal  and  training  programs  to  handi- 
capped adults. 

On  April  30,  the  Human  Resource  Center 
will  host  the  Very  Special  Arts  Festival  for 
Nassau  County.  Last  year's  festival  featured 
1,200  disabled  students  and  adults  in  work- 
shops, demonstratkins,  arts  and  crafts,  enter- 
tainment, and  special  displays.  This  year,  the 
numt)er  of  participants  is  expected  to  dout>le. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  take  ttiis  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  men  arxj  women  at  the 


HONORING  THE  SALVATION 
ARMY  JOHNSTOWN  CORPS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OP  PKITRSTI.VAinA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEHTATTVE8 

Wednesday,  April  22, 1987 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  honor  ttie  Johnatown 
Corps  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Estabiahed  in 
1887,  the  corps  is  planning  their  centennial 
celebration  during  ttie  week  of  May  11,  1967. 

In  the  past  century,  the  Satvation  Army  has 
come  to  ttie  aki  of  area  resMents  on  count- 
less occask>ns.  The  Johnstown  floods  of 
1889,  1936,  and  1977  are  the  most  wndely 
known  examples  of  the  Army's  Emergency 
Akj  Program:  however,  they  also  provide  vak>- 
al)le  servKO  on  a  daily  basis  to  ttie  communi- 
ty. 

Included  in  their  Social  Services  are  pro- 
grams wtiich  focus  on  food  and  shelter  needs, 
recreational  activities,  antidnjg  and  alcohol 
servk»s,  transient  service,  prison  ^noik,  and 
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twir  MmI  •flort.  tm  Mm  School  Program, 
for  chMran  from  fral  ttvQugh  AS)  grada. 

Tlw  SiiMion  Amy  is  to  to  oonrnandad  tor 
twir  coninMOUs  allorti  and  tkong  dadcalion 
to  JotMftoMn  and  ttw  Mnoundhg  artM.  Tto 
oonmandtag  oncars.  dpi  and  Mr*.  Edmond 
Monii.  ara  Ina  laadara.  and  ahould  oartainly 
to  proud  otthair  wgwtoBon. 

R  ia  my  hopa  Itat  toa  cantonnial  oaiebration 
ia  a  ioyoua  awant  tar  tto  Army  and  the  com- 
ini««iaa  R  sarvaa.  and  I  wiah  tham  tto  best  of 
hick  tar  thair  tutor*  andaaMMS. 


HJL  3034.  A  BILL  TO  AMEND  SEC- 
TION 607  OP  THE  TARIFF  ACT 
OF  1930 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

ortBus 

m  THB  Hovn  or  bviuhtativks 

Wednetday.  April  22. 1987 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Spaakor.  Congressman 

MacE  Andrews  and  I  haw*  introduced  a  bin. 

H.R.  2034.  to  amend  aadion  507  of  the  Tariff 

Act  of  1030  (19  U.S.C.  1507)  in  the  nature  of 

a  tochnical  oorraciton.  This  bM  wouU  amend 

aadaing  proMStona  of  tto  act  to  permit  an  al- 

ioiwanca  for  detectabic  water  and  sediment 

UanlMled  in  cnide  oil  and  petroleum  products 


Section  507  of  tto  Tariff  Act  of  1930  pro- 
vidas  (or  an  allownce— a  deduction— for  ex- 
oaaaiw*  watar  and  aadbnent  detected  In  crude 
ol  and  patrolaum  products  imports.  However, 
for  exceiiivo  water  and  sedi- 
contained  in  section  507  and  U.S. 
Cuatoma  Sen>ioe  Regulations  (19  CFR 
151.46),  permits  an  exemption  from  duty  only 
on  that  amount  of  water  and  sedhnent  in 
exoasa  of  0.3  percent  for  crude  petroleum  and 
0.5  percent  for  petroleum  products  Imports. 
For  example,  in  tto  caae  of  an  Imported  crude 
oi  cargo  containing  detectable  water  and 
aadanant  in  tto  amount  of  0.8  percent  an  im- 
portar  would  pay  duty  on  tto  total  water  and 
aadhtant  content  of  0.8  percent;  however,  tto 
importer  may  fito  for  reimbursement  of  duty 
paid  on  0.5  percent— tto  amount  in  excess  of 
0.3percertL 

In  practice,  these  provisions  do  not  permit 
ful  ulSzalton  of  eodating  tectmology  wliieh  can 
reiably  detect  water  and  sedhnent  at  levels 
batow  0.3  percent  These  provisions  also  gen- 
arato  inaccuracias  In  Federal  import  statistics 
and  accounting  and  are  inconsistent  with  both 
cunent  commercial  practices  and  Federal  polt- 
«Mch  govern  tto  commercial  portion  of 
palrolaum  reaerve  purctiases.  Such 
transactions  are  conducted  on  a  net  standard 
volume  basis,  wftereby  ail  detectable  water 
and  aadhnent  is  deducted  prior  to  determina- 
tion of  a  transaction  volume. 

Tto  proposed  aiwendiiient  is  noncontrover- 
aiai.  Indfcaliorw  from  tto  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  tto  Office  of  tto  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
raaentatMe,  tto  International  Trade  Commis- 
sfon  and  tto  U.S.  Customs  Service  are  that 
tto  proposed  language  raises  no  policy  or 

t^tf^Wlif*^  <tl^M"'lMMIM 

Tliis  legistaten  wouM  provide  an  exemption 
from  duly  lor  aH  detectable  moisture  and  im- 
purities—waiter and  sedknent— contained  In 
crude  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  im- 
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ports,  n  adopting  this  prowWon,  Congress 
wouM  Id  in  a  manner  consistent  with  both 
current  commercial  and  other  governmental 
pracMoi,  Increaaalto  accuracy  of  import  ata- 
lislicaind  fuly  raaiza  tto  benefits  of  cunent 
and  fu^re  technotogical  advances.  I  trust  ttot 
this  bMican  proceed  quiddy  toward  adoption. 


FOR     ADDRESS- 
INTERSTATE    AIR    POLLU- 


InON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  psmisTLVAinA 
ni  tHX  HOUSE  or  rxprzsxhtativzs 
Wednesday,  April  22, 1987 
Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
trocknitg  a  bin  to  improve  tto  mechanisms 
under  \i^hich  States  address  problems  of  Inter- 
state air  pollution. 

Tto  pollution  abatement  measures  author- 
ized byitto  Clean  Air  Act  are  designed  phmar- 
Hy  to  aiklress  air  quality  problems  caused  by 
concer4rations  near  tto  polkition  sources.  In 
other  i^rords,  "local"  pollution.  State  Imple- 
mentatipn  plans  are  designed  to  control  and 
only  repy  reach  sources  within  a  State  and 
attainment  of  standards  within  ttot  State.  But 
air  pdlbtion  does  not  respect  State  bound- 
aries. 

In  addition,  air  quality  standards  cover  pol- 
lutant precursors,  such  as  sulfur  dioxide  and 
nitrogeA  dioxide.  Pollutants  traveling  tong  dis- 
tances are  frequently  transformed  into  sul- 
fates aM  nitrates  wtiich  are  not  directly  regu- 
lated. According  to  tto  National  Commission 
on  Air  9uality.  nationai  standards  do  not  "ade- 
quatelyt  address  regional  air  quality  problems 
because  ttwy  do  not  induce  consideration  of 
pollutian  effects  In  areas  distant  from  pollution 
source!  *  *  *." 

Sectfon  110  of  tto  Clean  Air  Act  includes 
some  provisions  to  help  States  deal  with  inter- 
state a^  pollution,  but  most  people  agree  ttot 
these  provisions  tove  been  of  little  help.  Tto 
National  Commisskxi  on  Air  Quality  said. 

No  real  guidance  has  been  provided  on 
how  aates  wtwre  pollution  originates  and 
States  I  receiving  pollution  from  other  States 
might  aquitably  drnde  tto  burden  of  reducing 
Interstate  pollution. 

EPA  has  received  at  least  15  interstate  air 
polkitiar  petitions,  but  has  only  acted  on  4. 
Tto  maior  case  is  now  on  appeal. 

For  f  down  wind  State,  pollution  from  other 
States  I  can  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
meet  t  State's  standards,  no  matter  how  strin- 
gent lacal  regulation  of  emissions  may  to. 
Tto  result  is  ttot  tto  receiving  State  must  re- 
quire additional  pollution  control  devices  to  ac- 
commodate tto  imported  pollution.  This  added 
pollution  can  also  use  up  increments  of  clean 
air  In  tto  receiving  State  and  thus  become  an 
impediment  to  ecorwmic  growth.  In  some 
cases.i  ttiis  means  added  costs  to  Industries 
affectftd. 

AddRionally,  this  transported  pollution  can 
mean  iadded  costs  to  utilities.  For  example, 
sulfur  idtoxide  pollution  from  Ohio  and  West 
VIrginit  powerplants  has  cost  three  Pennsyl- 
vania ijtilities  as  much  as  $1  billion  In  added 
costs. 
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My  bM  wm  Id  reviae  tto  interstate  sectton  of 
tto  Clean  Air  Act 

Section  11}  of  tto  Clean  Air  Act  now  pro- 
hftNls  EPA  fn  m  approving  any  State  air  Imple- 
mentatton  ph  n  unless  tto  plan  contains  provi- 
sions prohtoiang  any  source  from  releasing  air 
poHution  ttot  will  prevent  attainment  of  natiorv 
al  ambient  tir  quality  standards  in  anotf>er 
State  or  interfere  with  prevention  of  significant 
deterioration  of  air— PSD — in  another  State. 
However,  current  law  has  been  interpreted  to 
apply  only  wtwre  one  source  Is  found  to  pre- 
vent air  quaNK  standard  attainment  or  to  inter- 
fere with  P^  in  arwther  State.  Most  Inter- 
stete  air  polution  problems  result  from  tto 
combined  impact  of  several  sources,  not  one. 
This  bill  wo^ld  make  two  changes:  First  it 
wouki  altow  EPA  to  consMer  tto  combined 
interstete  imtoct  of  a  group  of  sources;  and 
second,  it  fouto  prohibit  State  plans  ttot 
aHow  Interstate  emisswns  which  interfere 
with — rattier  '  ttian  prevent — attainment  arvj 
maintenance  of  air  quality. 

Under  tto ,  bill,  EPA  Is  directed  to  establish 
criteto  to  govern  interpretation  of  tto  term 
"interfere  vjith."  This  wouW  require  tto 
agency  for  tie  first  time  to  develop  coherent 
clear  guk}elli|es  for  tto  States  governing  con- 
trol of  interstfite  pollutkm. 

Finaily,  tto  bill  woukj  require  notk»  by  a 
State  in  wtuch  a  new  source  is  expected  to 
contritxjte  to  air  pollutk>n  in  another  State. 
Current  law  requires  notk»  only  wfiere  new 
source  emisak>ns  contritxjte  to  pollutton  In  an- 
other State  in  excess  of  ambient  ar  quality 
standards.  To  trigger  tto  Interstete  relief 
mechanisms  of  tto  law  under  cunent  law, 
Stetes  must  already  to  In  vtolatton  of  air  qual- 
ity standards  before  they  are  entitled  to  notne 
of  a  potentieil  problem  from  an  adjacent  Stete. 
States  shouU  not  tove  to  to  exceeding  their 
standards  to  get  relief  from  Interstete  pollu- 
tk>n.  Stetes  need  as  much  Informatton  as  pos- 
sible for  all  air  poilutk>n  sources  in  devetoping 
air  quality  plans. 

Interstete  air  pollutkxi  can  to  a  very  compli- 
cated problem  and  can  unnecessarily  pit  one 
Stete  agairal  another.  Yet  tto  current  law  has 
not  workedj  This  bill  may  not  to  tto  total 
answer,  but  I  hope  It  Is  a  start  Some  of  these 
provistons  vMre  recommended  by  tto  biparti- 
san National  Commlssnn  on  Air  Quality  in 
1981.  , 

Pennsylvania  Is  a  "sandwteh"  Stete,  being 
both  a  receiver  and  a  sender  of  air  pollution  to 
ottor  Stetea  In  1981  Pennsylvania  sued  Ohto 
for  pollution  crossing  our  western  txxders,  a 
petition  thajt  tto  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  der^ed  4  years  later,  atong  with  peti- 
ttons  from  t^ew  York  and  Maine.  But  tto  prob- 
lem has  not  gone  away.  As  a  sandwich  State. 
Pennsytvaniii  wouM  wetoome  a  real  mecto- 
nism  to  fairty  distribute  tto  burden  of  polkjtmn 
toth  coming  to  us  from  our  neighbors  to  tto 
west  and  pdhitton  we  inevitably  emit  to  tto 
north  and  eiast  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  nefded  leglslatk>n. 
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WELCOME  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  TELE- 
VISION STATIONS 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

Of  msaotnu 

nr  THX  HOTTSK  or  BXPaXSniTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  22,  1987 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  welcome  tto  Natxxial  Association  of  Public 
TeleviBion  Stetk>ns  to  tto  St  Louis  area  and 
wish  them  a  successful  meeting  wtiile  in  my 
hometown. 

Over  tto  past  18  years,  public  broadcasting 
has  devetoped  to  tto  point  wfwre  It  presente 
listenere  and  vievvers  with  a  viable  alternative 
to  commercial  radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ing. 

Great  expectattons  accompanied  public  tel- 
eviston  from  tto  start  To  Ite  early  supportere, 
it  promised  an  oasis  in  tto  "vast  wasteland  of 
commercial  TV."  PdalSc  TV  was  envisaged  as 
part  enlightening  and  part  enterteining,  not  eK- 
tist  but  democratk:. 

Put>lic  TV  has  served  an  important  functkxi 
In  broadcasting,  providing  programming  we 
wouM  not  otfienwise  see:  The  "MacNeil-Lehrer 
Newahour."  Natk>nal  Geographic  specials, 
"Masterpiece  Theater."  "Firing  Line,"  "Up- 
staire/Downstairs,"  arxj  fine  cfiiklren's  pro- 
gramming. 

Tto  Publk:  Broadcastirtg  System  was  found- 
ed in  1969,  and  provkles  quality  TV  program- 
ming and  reteted  services  to  314  noncommer- 
cial stetmns  serving  tto  United  Stetes,  Puerto 
Rico,  tto  Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  Samoa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  tove  been  in- 
vited to  wekXKne  tto  Natkxial  Asaodatton  of 
Put>lk:  Television  Stetrans'  conferees  to  St 
Louis.  I  do  so  proudly,  and  wish  tfiem  a  suc- 
cessful conference— arxl  a  bright  future. 


TRIBX7TE  TO  FATHER  BERNARD 
BONNOT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  RETRISKirTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  April  22,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  extraordinary  person, 
Father  Bernard  Bonnot  a  constituent  of  mine 
wto  recently  accepted  tto  top  post  with  tto 
CathoUc  TV  Network  of  America  [CTVNA]. 
Before  accepting  this  prestigkxjs  post  Father 
Bonnot  was  drector  of  plartning  and  pastor  of 
St.  Stephen  of  Hungary  Parish  In  tto  Youngs- 
town  Dtocese.  He  served  faittifully  in  tto  dk>- 
cese  for  19  years  and  his  dedicatton  and  com- 
mitment to  his  parishtonere  will  to  sorely 
missed. 

Wliile  tto  Youngstown  area  win  miss  his 
wisdom  and  leaderehip,  tto  Catholic  Church 
wrill  benefit  on  a  national  level,  from  Father 
Bonnot's  many  talente  and  skills  in  tto  com- 
munications field.  Father  Bonnot  served  as 
communications  director  for  tto  Youngstown 
Diocese.  Three  years  ago  to  helped  form  an 
ecumenical  network— tto  Ecumenk»l  Network 
of  Northeast  Ohto— which  made  possible  24 
houre  a  day.  7  days  a  week  reUgnus  pro- 
grams, inctoding  CTVNA  progranming. 
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Father  Bonnot  ia  a  nativ*  ONoan.  bom  in 
Canton  in  1941.  He  earned  hie  bachator's  and 
master's  degrees  from  Catholic  University 
prior  to  going  to  Rome  to  study  at  tto  North 
American  Colega  where  to  earned  a  leerv 
tiate  in  theology  from  tto  Gregorian  UniversHy. 
Father  Bonnot  also  hoMs  a  doctorate  in  edu- 
cattonal  administretion  from  tto  University  of 
Chicago  wfiere  to  taught  as  a  teaching  feltow 
for  Syeare. 

Foltowing  his  ordinatnn  in  St  Peter's  Basii- 
ca  in  December  1967,  Father  Bonnot  relumed 
home  to  become  assistant  pastor  of  tto  Im- 
maculate Conceptxxi  Cfmrch  in  Youngstown, 
OH.  He  teught  at  Ursuline  High  School  and 
senwd  as  assistant  superinterxtent  of  scfiools 
and  coordinated  tto  Adult  Spiritual  Growth 
Program  for  tto  dtocese  religious  education 
department  In  1980  to  became  full-time  di- 
rector of  communications  for  tto  diocese.  At 
that  post  to  expanded  and  consoMated  tto 
office  to  provkte  a  wide  range  of  services  in 
both  tto  electronic  and  print  media— serving  a 
six  county  area.  He  has  also  served  on  tto 
U.S.  Bishops  Communications  Committee. 

Father  Bonnot  is  not  only  a  man  of  great 
drive,  vision,  and  talent  to  is  alao  a  man  of 
compassion — a  man  wtK>  has  given  of  fiimself 
to  senm  those  in  need.  In  addWon  to  his  tire- 
less work  to  bring  religious  programming  to 
northeast  Ohio— benefiting  not  only  ttiose 
seeking  spiritual  fulfillment  arxl  guktance,  txjt 
also  ttiose  not  atiie  to  attend  mass.  Father 
Bonnot  has  served  his  community  through  tto 
United  National  Associatton  and  to  has 
served  as  chaplain  with  tto  rank  of  major- 
with  tto  Nattonal  Guard  and  Army  Reserves. 

As  chief  executive  officer  of  CTVNA,  Father 
Bonnot  will  now  to  working  out  of  New  York 
City.  Fortunately,  ttvough  his  new  positx>n  as 
head  of  CTVNA.  Father  Bonnot  will  still  to 
able  to  serve  tto  peopto  of  tto  Youngstown 
Dkx»se  through  wtot  I  am  certain  wHI  to 
better  CTVNA  programming.  We  will  all  miss 
Father  Bonnot  but  at  tto  same  time,  we  are 
ail  extremely  proud  of  this  outstanding  individ- 
ual. I  am  honored  to  pay  tritxrte  to  Fattier 
Bonnot  and  wish  Nm  tto  best  of  luck  In  his 
new  positnn. 


MIKE  O'CALLAGHAN  REPRE- 
SENTS  THE  FINEST  IN  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

OPNKVADA 
Of  THX  HOXTSX  Or  BEPRXSEMTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  April  22, 1987 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  with 
deep  respect  and  a  profound  sense  of  admire- 
tton  to  pay  tritxjte  to  an  outstanding  pubNc 
servant  and  community  leader,  Mike  O'Cal- 
laghan.  On  Friday,  May  1,  tto  Las  Vegas  So- 
ciety of  FeHows  of  tto  Anti-Defamation 
League  wHI  present  Mr.  O'Callagton  their  Dis- 
tinguished Community  Sendee  Award  at  a 
dffiner  vrtiKh  will  feature  as  guest  speaker  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Calfomia,  tto 
Honorabto  Mel  Levine.  This  honor  is  indeed 
well-deserved. 

It  Is  often  correctly  sakl  that  tto  truest 
measure  of  a  man  is  best  gauged  by  examin- 
ing deeds  over  words.  By  ttot  exacting  stand- 
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ard.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  meet  tto  maaaura  of 
Mike  O'Ctfaghan. 

A  tnie  patriot  Miw  first  achieved  recogni- 
tion for  his  heroic  contritjution  to  tto  dafona* 
of  our  country.  As  an  axamplafy  mantoar  of 
tto  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  received  tto  Excaplion- 
al  Sennce  Award  for  Marterious  Servio*.  two 
Purpto  Heerts.  tto  Bronze  Star  wHh  "V".  and 
tto  Silver  Star. 

Mike's  professional  acfiievemento  have  corv 
tributed  to  tto  pubic  welfare  of  I4evada  «)d 
to  tto  country.  Throughout  tto  mid-aixllaa.  to 
served  as  tto  first  director  of  health  and  wel- 
fare of  Nevada  and  as  Director  of  tto  Job 
Corps  Conservation  Center  r>rogram  in  Waaft- 
Ington,  DC.  As  Governor  of  Nevada  from  1971 
through  1978,  to  was  aUe  to  implemant  lagia- 
latnn  for  tto  betterment  of  our  fair  State  and 
for  tto  improvement  of  tto  quality  of  Ita  for 
her  citizens. 

Besides  his  poKtKal  and  military  career*. 
Mike  O'Callaghan  has  been  a  member  of  a 
wide  variety  of  organizattons  dedkxted  to  tto 
enhancement  of  community  and  Natton.  Both 
President  Ronak)  Reagan  and  Presidant 
Jimmy  Carter  tove  named  Mike  to  aM  on  tto 
Board  of  Visitors  of  tto  U.S.  Air  Force  Acade- 
my. Mike  O'Callaghan  is  president  of  both  tto 
GoMen  Nugget  Scholarahip  Foundatkxi  and  of 
tto  Nevada  Gaming  Foundation  for  Education- 
al Excellence. 

And  yet  despite  tto  rigorous  demands 
placed  on  his  time,  Mike  O'Callaghan  has 
spoken  etoquentiy  and  (tassiorwtely  in  tto 
support  of  our  feltow  democracy  In  tto  Middto 
East  Israel.  He  also  serves  with  Sar-El,  Volun- 
teers for  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mike  O'Callaghan  has  sen«d 
Nevada  and  our  country  with  dedication,  and  I 
t>elieve  ttot  it  is  only  fitting  ttwt  to  rece^  tto 
honor  wtich  is  to  to  bestowed  upon  him  On 
behaM  of  Nevada.  I  wiah  to  commend  Mr. 
O'Callaghan  on  tto  urvque  caNber  of  his 
achievemente.  I  offer  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  this  highly  respected  leader,  mtttaiy 
man  and  citizen. 


OUR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
HERirAQE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  imuiiA 

nf  THX  Bousx  or  rkprksxhtativks 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Spencer.  I  wouU  like  to 
Insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wedneaday, 
April  15,  1987,  into  tto  CONQRESSiCflAL 
Record. 

Sometime  during  this  oele)>r«tton  of  tbe 
300th  annivera&ry  of  our  Constitution,  we 
need  to  get  deep  into  our  Ixmes  an  under- 
standing of  the  kind  of  men  and  women  niio 
precedes  us  In  this  country,  and  tto  marvd- 
oua  document  of  representative  goveniment 
which  they  produced. 

The  writing  of  the  ConsUtutton  was  an  act 
of  genius.  Fifty-five,  fairly  ordinary.  Ameri- 
can citizens  met  and  argued  for  127  days 
during  a  feroctously  hot  Phllartelphla 
summer,  and  produced  one  of  tto  preemi- 
nent documents  of  world  history.  Tbey  drew 
up  a  document  which,  with  only  M  suljse- 
quent  amendments,  has  provided  tto  (rame- 
work  of  government  for  a  natton  ttot  baa 
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become  the  moet  auoceaful  democracy  on 
euth.  I  am  aatonlahed  even  today  at  Its  util- 
ity and  at  tto  capacity  to  adapt  to  a  chanc- 
inc  world. 

Vlitaally  all  other  natlona  which  were  In 
Tffi^jwM*  In  1787  have  had  to  alter  their 
(onn  of  lovemment  aicnlflcantly  in  the  in- 
wmatbrn  yeara.  The  United  Statea.  adher- 
Inc  to  Ita  oricinal  written  Constitution,  has 
cootlnoed  with  Its  form  of  government  es- 
ffTTt**"r  onchanced.  Ours  Is  the  oldest 
nation  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Oreat  Britain,  to  have  found  precise- 
ly the  government  which  suits  it  best. 

Strangely,  the  mm  who  had  the  most  in- 
fluence in  Philadelphia  were  not  household 
names.  Boijamln  Franklin  was  there,  but 
he  was  old  and  tralL  George  Washington 
was  the  convention's  chairman,  but  he 
maintained  an  air  of  detachment  Alexander 
If^iwnton  made  Just  <me  speech  of  note  in 
PhOadelirtila.  but  failed  to  convince  his  au- 
dience. Thomas  Jefferson  was  in  Paris.  John 
Adams  was  tn  London. 

The  hard  work  of  the  ctmvention  was 
done  by  a  handful  of  less-known,  but  talent- 
ed men:  James  U"*<«"".  Edmund  Randolph, 
and  Oeorge  Mason  of  Virginia,  Robert  Sher- 
man of  Connecticut.  James  WOaon  and  Oou- 
vemeur  Mtvrls  of  Pennsylvania.  Only  one 
of  them.  36-year-old  James  Madison,  was 
weQ-known  outside  America. 

James  Madison  deserves  special  attention. 
He  was  a  «™*ii  man.  In  his  youth  he  was  too 
sickly  to  achieve  much.  He  was  timid,  and 
selfconadous  as  a  public  speaker.  He  was 
often  thought  to  be  anti-social,  without 
hiimnr.  vinM«h  I  often  think  that  he  could 
never  get  elected  to  office  today,  and  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  ascent  to  political  leader- 
ship in  the  country.  But  his  work,  more 
than  the  work  of  any  one  person,  contribut- 
ed to  the  success  of  the  Constitution.  James 
H"<»««"  is  a  national  hero. 

He  dreamed  up  and  saw  through  to  com- 
pletion the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  polit- 
ical system  and  a  new  political  culture.  An 
intellectual  genius,  he  had  the  remarkable 
ability  to  see  opportunity  in  a  crisis,  rather 
than  letting  the  crisis  and  the  problems 
weigh  him  down  and  paralyze  him.  Al- 
though the  Constitutional  Convention  al- 
tered many  of  his  ideas,  his  r^lan  was  the 
cornerstone.  He.  of  course,  did  not  produce 
the  Constitution  alone,  but  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  Constitution  would  have 
been  significanUy  different  without  James 
Madison. 

Madison  and  his  colleagues  produced  a 
Constitution  that  became  the  instrument 
for  carrying  out  the  ideals  set  forth  earlier 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This 
extraordinary  document  masterfully  ad- 
dresses and  resolves  such  difficult  questions 
as  the  kind  of  government  we  should  have, 
the  UmiU  of  political  power,  how  to  make 
democracy  work  and  our  freedom  secure, 
and  how  to  balance  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility within  our  system.  And  it  was  all  done 
at  a  time  in  history  when  the  establishment 
of  a  democratic  govenunent.  based  upon  lib- 
erty and  equality,  was  at  odds  with  a  world 
whidi  cherished  order  and  authority. 

Americans  still  celebrate  this  Constitu- 
tion, but  not  very  many  of  us  read  it.  We 
praise  it.  debate  it.  and  quote  it,  but  not 
enough  of  us  know  what  is  in  it.  Many— far 
too  many — are  simply  ignorant  of  the  con- 
tent and  meaning  of  our  Constitution.  Only 
a  bare  majority  Icnows  that  the  purpose  of 
the  200-year-old  document  was  to  create  a 
federal  government  and  define  Its  powers. 

A  Gallup  Poll  some  years  liack  found  that: 
60%  of  Americans  were  unaware  that  the 
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Bill  df  Rights  is  the  first  ten  amendments  to 
the  Constitution:  75%  beUeved  that  the 
ConaUtutlon  guarantees  the  right  to  free 
public  education  through  high  school:  leas 
than  40%  knew  that  the  Constitution  per- 
mits citizens  to  preach  revolution;  and 
near^  half  believed  that  the  Constitution 
contains  the  Marxist  declaration,  "From 
each  ^according  to  his  ability,  to  each  accord- 
ing t^  his  need." 

Constitution  should  be  appreciated  as 
instrument.  Each  new  generation  of 
must  protect  the  Constitution, 
is  a  danger  in  a  democratic  society 
so  few  of  us  really  understand  the  in- 
stituiions  that  protect  our  freedoms.  When 
asked  what  the  delegates  had  created, 
PrartOln  responded:  "A  republic,  if  you  can 
keep  jit." 

Eagily  one  of  the  most  remarkable  docu- 
ments in  the  annals  of  history,  the  Consti- 
tution is  unsurpassed  for  substance  and  du- 
rability. In  it.  power  is  balanced  by  coimter- 
pow^,  and  authority  Is  checked  by  counter- 
autM>rity.  A  three-part  federal  government 
was  set  up  to  prevent  any  one  arm  of  gov- 
ernment from  dominating  the  others,  and 
the  federal  government  is  balanced  by  the 
power  of  the  states.  Under  the  Constitution, 
the  pnited  States  has  survived  wars,  waves 
of  immigration,  the  Great  Depression,  and 
sweei>ing  economic  social,  and  technological 

Constitution  should  not  be  dismissed 
as  a  product  of  its  time  and  place.  If  you 
look  at  the  major  themes  of  American  gov- 
erni^ent  today— due  process,  advise  and  con- 
sent^  separation  of  powers,  checlu  and  bal- 
ancefe,  full  faith  and  credit,  equal  opportuni- 
ty, e  (lual  treatment  under  the  law,  the  pre- 
sumi  >tion  of  Innocence,  freedom  of  speech 
and  Veliglon— you  will  find  that  the  basis  for 
each  of  them  is  in  the  Constitution.  It  re- 
mains a  splendid  vision  of  Justice  and  fair- 
nes4  a  document  that  reflects  a  government 
system  which  is  strong  enough  to  withstand 
crisis  and  flexible  enough  to  permit  change. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COACH  TOM 
FLORES 


April  22,  1987 

in  the  \jod  Angeles  area,  raising  money  for 
handicapp4  id  Boy  Scouts. 

Tom  Flares  brings  dedication  and  devotion 
to  the  arduous,  though  rewarding,  task  of  ac- 
tively seel(ing  support  for  children's  programs. 
In  recognition  of  his  efforts,  he  is  being  hon- 
ored as  Hamanitailan  of  tiie  Year  at  a  dinner 
in  Los  Angeles  on  April  30.  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  my  coieagues  who  share  his  deep  and 
abiding  commitment  to  the  children  of  our 
t4ation  will  join  me  in  extendirtg  warm  corv 
gratulationa  to  him.  Moreover,  I  want  to  offer 
my  support  to  Mr.  Flores  and  my  hopes  that 
tfie  Raider  organization  has  now  found  its 
niche  so  that  our  community  will  t)enefit  from 
ttw  continued  preserKM  of  Tom  Flores. 


April  22, 1987 


3UPIO: 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OPCAUrORlTIA 
IM  the  HOtTSC  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I      Wednesday,  April  22.  1987 

M^.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Coach  Tom  Flores  of  tfra  Los 
Angeles  Raiders.  I  do  not,  however,  rise  to 
honor  him  for  his  many  successes  on  the 
football  field,  but  rather  for  his  singular  suc- 
cest  as  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Child  Guld- 
arK«  Clinic  "Humanitarian  of  the  Year." 

T0m  Flores  has  set  an  admirable  example 
for  fiose  of  us  wtK>  are  committed  to  making 
a  differer>ce  in  improving  the  lives  of  children. 
Whie  living  in  the  Bay  Area,  he  regularty 
scheduled  visits  by  the  Raiders  to  Children's 
Hospital  in  Oakland.  He  also  was  successsful 
at  Organizing  fundratsers  every  year  for  the 
hospital.  Before  he  came  to  Los  Angeles,  Mr. 
FloOBS  was  hornxary  chairman  of  fundraising 
for  f'We  Care,"  a  center  for  children  up  to  6 
yeaN  of  age  wtra  are  developmentally  de- 
layed. 

"Ttie  first  annual  Tom  Rores  Boy  Scout  Golf 
To«fnament  signaled  tfie  arrival  of  Mr.  Flores 
to  the  southern  California  community.  Tiiis 
anrajal  event,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  has 
beoome  the  second  largest  fundraising  event 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  WORLD 
HE  OjTH  ORGANIZA-nON 


HQ^.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OP  RXW  YORK 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

dnesday.  April  22,  1987 


Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  before  the 
Easter  reaess,  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Porter  amJ  I  introduced  a  resokjtion  to  ex- 
press the 'Support  of  Congress  for  the  World 
Health  OiQanization  in  its  efforts  to  combat 
the  spread  of  AIDS. 

The  AIDS  virus  poses  the  most  serious 
public  health  threat  of  the  last  several  dec- 
ades, and  threatens  to  undermine  the 
achievements  in  health  and  development  of 
many  developing  nations. 

Best  estimates  indicate  that  between  5  and 
10  milliori  people  in  more  than  100  nations 
are  infected  with  the  AIDS  vims.  By  1990,  as 
many  as  100  million  people  wortdwide  could 
be  infected,  with  the  death  rates  rising  concur- 
rently. 

The  W^rid  Health  Organization,  in  conjunc- 
tion witii  |s  memtter  nations,  has  developed  a 
Special  Ptogramme  on  AIDS  to  coordinate  the 
woridwide  effort  to  stem  the  growth  of  this 
deadly  disease.  Thie  Special  Programme  on 
AIDS  is  designed  to  assist  the  many  nations 
that  are  inadequately  prepared  to  respond  to 
the  critical  need  for  preventive  measures, 
such  as  f^lic  education  and  blood  testing. 

WHO'S' role  will  be  not  only  to  help  devek>p 
national  programs,  but  also  to  coordinate 
glotMl  activities  to  omit  duplicative  efforts  t>y 
various  r|Btional  health  communities.  AIDS  is 
an  inten^tional  problem,  and  requires  an 
intematiohally  coordinated  response. 

WHO'S  leading  rote  in  successfully  endmg 
suffering  from  the  small  pox  disease  demorv 
strated  tKeir  ability  to  marshall  the  resources 
of  ttie  wDrid  in  an  effective  and  responsible 
manner.  |  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
Mr.  PORtER  in  commending  and  supporting 
WHO'S  4ffort  to  combat  the  threat  to  world 
health  pdsed  by  AIDS. 


IRISHMAN  OP  THE  YEAR: 
EDWARD  P.  TOOHEY 
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REDUCE  COSTS  TO  DRHjL  BIT 
MANUPACTDRERS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

W  PKHHSTLVMnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  22.  1987 
Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  the  dean  of  Philadelphia's  labor 
community.  Edward  F.  Toohey,  who  will  be 
named  "Irishman  of  the  Year"  by  the  Irish  So- 
ciety of  PhMadeiphia  at  their  annual  banquet 
on  April  29,  1987. 

The  son  of  Irish  immigrants.  Mr.  Toohey  has 
worked  his  way  up  the  labor  ladder  and  is  cur- 
rentty  serving  his  10th  term  as  head  of  the 
Philadelphia  Council  AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Toohey 
has  been  involved  with  various  charitable  or- 
ganizations, and  is  one  of  Philadelphia's  most 
respected  citizens. 

The  Irish  Society  has  wisely  chosen  \o 
honor  Ed  Toohey  for  his  lifetirrw  of  service.  I 
join  with  tt>em  in  extending  my  wamiest  con- 
grahjlations  to  this  outstanding  citizen. 


HONORING  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
PITT  AT  JOHNSTOWN'S  GIRUS' 
BASKETBALL  TEAM 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  22.  1987 
Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  ttie  April 
recess  I  introduced  H.R.  2033  which  woukJ 
continue  tt>e  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
tool  and  drill  blanks  primarily  comprised  of  in- 
dustrial diamonds.  These  blanks  are  important 
to  the  manufacture  of  industiial  driHs  used  tar 
oil  and  gas  exptoration. 

With  the  dramatic  decline  in  oil  and  gas 
prices,  tiie  number  of  drilling  rigs  in  the  United 
States  has  been  reduced  from  a  high  of  ap- 
proximately 3,800  in  1981  to  about  900  in 
1986.  The  reduction  in  drilling  rigs  has  de- 
pressed ttie  mar1<et  for  drill  bits  and  the  mate- 
rials used  in  ttieir  manufacture,  including  dia- 
mond tool  and  drill  blanks. 

The  suspension  of  duty  in  1984  allowed  the 
drill  blank  industry  to  reduce  costs  to  drill  bit 
manufacturers.  If  duty-free  ti^atment  is  termi- 
nated, costs  will  unnecessarily  be  Increased  to 
manufacturers  who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
absorb  them.  The  importance  of  attaining  cost 
reductions  in  tt>e  energy  industry  is  obvious 
and  1  urge  my  colleagues  to  favorabiy  conskl- 
er  H.R.  2033. 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OP  PEmfSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  22,  1987 
Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  honor  the  members  of 
the  Girts'  Basketball  Team  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  at  Johnstown.  Ttie  members  of  ttiis 
team  have  accomplished  an  outstanding  goal, 
and  they  are  an  honor  to  UPJ.  The  folk>wlng 
giris  are  members  of  the  basketball  team: 

Bobbi  Byrne,  Bridget  Hale,  Kim  Rairie,  Sally 
Mosay.  Janet  Kartovicky.  Dee  Slater,  Michelle 
Pflueger,  Rita  Anderson,  Karen  Sayers,  Jill 
Halapin,  Margaret  Gkiia.  and  Lynne  Ash- 
bridge. 

In  addition  to  being  the  winners  of  the 
Mountain  Cat  Ctesstc  Tournament  which  was 
hehj  at  ttie  UPJ  campus,  ttiey  are  ttie  Eastern 
Regk>nal  Champions  of  Distiict  2  NCAA. 
These  young  women  can  also  be  proud  of 
having  been  one  of  the  final  four  in  the  semi- 
finals at  Cal  Poly  Pomona.  I  congratulate  each 
and  every  one  of  the  giris  for  a  job  well  done, 
and  ttie  coach,  Ms.  Jodi  GauK,  akxig  with  her 
assistant  coaches,  Rob  Eckenrod  and  Terry 
Solema.  shoukj  be  honored  for  ttie  fine  job 
they  have  done  In  leading  ttie  team  to  victory. 
Students  such  as  these  are  a  credit  to  their 
university,  ttieir  families,  and  ttie  community. 
Their  hard  work  and  determination  have 
shown  us  what  ttiey  can  accomplish,  and  ttiis 
certainly  gives  me  a  bright  outiook  for  the 
future.  I  wouM  like  to  wish  them  success  in 
their  future  endeavors. 


!l|-li:»U-K!<-£>iPl.  7i 


UNITED  STATES  FUNDING  OF  IS- 
RAELI MILITARY  TRAINERS  IN 
HONDURAS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OPINSIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  22,  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
11,  1986,  I  initiated  conespondence  with  the 
Department  of  State  concerning  the  presence 
of  Israeli  military  twiners  in  Honduras  and  the 
involvement  of  the  United  States  in  the  fund- 
ing of  that  military  ti«ining. 

I  received  a  response  on  January  20,  1987 
and  sent  a  subsequent  query  on  January  21.  I 
received  anottier  response  on  February  12 
and  sent  anottier  followup  inquiry  on  February 
23,  1987.  Ttie  classified  response  of  February 
12  was  declassified  by  the  Department  of 
State  on  March  24,  and  my  letter  of  Febniary 
23  was  answered  by  ttie  Department  of  State 
on  April  9. 

The  text  of  ttie  several  letters  folk>ws: 


Comcnm  oh  Forkigii  Appairs, 

Hoosx  OP  Reprxsuttativis. 
Wcuhingtxm.  DC,  December  11, 1986. 
Hon.  Oeorck  p.  Shxtltz. 
Secretarv,  Department  of  State, 
Washinglon,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcretart:  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  Israeli  military  train- 
ers are  in  Honduras  working  with  Honduran 
Armed  Forces. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  followinr.  Did 
the  United  States  eiH»urage  Israel  to  send  a 
military  training  mission  to  Honduras?  How 
many  Israelis  are  engaged  in  this  activity? 
Are  they  working  In  cooperation  with  VS. 
training  personnel?  Do  you  know  how  these 
Israeli  trainers  are  t>eiiig  paid?  And  finally. 
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are  any  n.S.  funds  being  used  for  this  pur- 
pose and.  If  so,  what  funds? 

I  appreciate  your  early  rq>ly  to  these 
questions. 
With  l>e8t  regards, 
SiiKxrely  yours. 

Lb  H.  HAMiuoa. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Europe 
and  the  MiOMe  East 

VJ8.  Otruatamr  op  State. 
Washington,  DC,  January  20,  I9t7. 

Hon.  I^B  H.  HAmLTOM, 

Chairmatt,  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Crairmak:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  inquiry  of  December  11,  regarding  the 
possible  presence  of  Israeli  military  trmlners 
in  Honduras  working  with  the  Honduran 
Armed  Forces. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  are  no 
Israeli  military  engaged  in  military  training 
in  Honduras  in  any  capacity.  We  understand 
that  the  last  time  the  Qovemment  of  Israel 
was  so  engaged  was  in  the  mid-1970's.  There 
are  private  Israeli  firms  active  in  the  sale  of 
military  and  other  equipment  to  Honduras. 
however,  and  these  firms  on  occasion  pro- 
vide trainers  once  a  sale  has  been  made.  Ad- 
ditionally, there  was  an  Israeli  military 
team  present  recently  in  Honduras  to  brief 
the  government  on  a  proposed  sale  of  Kfir 
aircraft  (along  with  a  VS.  team  brieflng  on 
the  F-5). 

I  hope  this  information  responds  satisfac- 
torily to  your  request. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Edward  Fox, 
Assistant    Secretary,     Legislative    and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

CoiaaTTKi  ON  Foanoii  Appairs. 

HOTTSX  OP  RSPRESXHTATrVaS. 

Washington,  DC,  January  21,  1997. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultx, 
Secretary,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcrxtart:  Thank  you  for  your 
reply  of  January  20  to  my  inquiry  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  1W6  concerning  the  presence  of  Is- 
raeli military  trainers  in  Honduras.  I  write 
to  seek  a  further  clarification. 

You  note  in  your  reply  that  "there  are 
private  Israeli  firms  active  In  the  sale  of 
military  and  other  equipment  to  Honduras 
.  .  .  and  these  firms  on  occasion  provide 
trainers  once  a  sale  has  l>een  made." 

This  raises  several  questions:  Do  these  pri- 
vate Israeli  trainers  in  Honduras  work  in  co- 
operation with  U.S.  training  persramel?  Do 
you  know  how  these  private  Israeli  trainers 
are  paid?  Finally,  are  any  U.S.  funds  used  to 
help  pay  for  these  trainers  and,  if  so.  what 
fimds? 

I  appreciate  your  early  reply  to  this 
follow-up  to  my  original  letter. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lie  H.  HAmLTOH. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Europe 
and  the  Middle  East 


VS.  Dkpartmxiit  op  State, 
Washington,  DC,  Fttbruary  12, 1917. 
Hon.  Lax  H.  Hamiltor. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Ma.  CHAiRMAir  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  21.  requesting  fur- 
ther information  on  the  presence  of  Israeli 
military  trainers  In  Honduras. 

We  are  unaware  of  any  instance  in  which 
private  Israeli  military  trainers  (as  discussed 
In  our  letter  of  January  20)  have  worked  or 
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wtth  UdS.  tnlnlnc  pemoneL 
ot  our  knowledie.  any  iwhrmte 
an  paid  out  of  Hradunn 
iwtlWMil  fumk.  bi  ttw  past,  no  VJB.  funds 
have  heen  und  to  pay  for  nieh  tntnen;  the 
poirtaity  ezMi.  however,  that  MAP  funds 
may  he  uaed  taidtraetly  to  pay  for  private  Is- 
raeli tnlnetB  In  the  foDovlnc  manner. 

In  1M3,  the  Qovemment  of  Honduras 
ooatracted  with  lanti  to  provide  trainers 
for  Ita  Haval  Technical  SchooL  Private  Is- 
raeli tralnen  were  preaent  until  1M4:  a  n.& 
firm  now  has  a  contract  to  expand  the 
School,  and  has  subcontracted  work  to  the 
Isradl  Ann  which  had  been  involved  with 
the  SdMKd  earlier.  We  cannot  discount  the 
powlhiHty.  thertfore.  that  Israeli  trainers 
will  be  taroucht  back  to  Honduras  under  this 
amnscBient. 

I  hope  this  Information  is  of  use  in  re- 
WWMliiig  to  your  questions. 
With  best  wishes, 
anoerely. 

J.  Edwais  Fox. 
AsaMant    Seentanh    LtgUUMve    and 
IntergovernmtnUil  Afftin. 
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t  ow  Taaxum  Arr aiks. 
HooB  OP  RmnnnATivn. 
JWatiMngtoH,  DC  FOmuLTt  23,  l»»7. 
Hon.  QsobsbP.  Shulxz. 
Seeniar%  Department  of  State. 
WaiMngUtn,  DC 

Dsta  Ifa.  SaciRurr  Thank  you  for  your 
daasifled  reply  of  February  13.  1987  to  my 
letter  of  January  21.  1987  concemins  the 
presence  of  Isradi  military  trainers  in  Hon- 
duras. 

Tou  noted  that  a  U.8.  f  inn  now  has  a  con- 
tract to  expand  the  Naval  Technical  School 
in  Honduras,  and  has  subcontiacted  work  to 
an  Israel  firm  whldi  had  been  involved  in 
provldinc  trainers  to  the  school  earlier. 

Is  it  UJB.  policy  to  provide  support.  Indud- 
inc  flnanrial  support,  for  the  involvement  of 
private  Israeli  tralnen  in  Honduras? 

What  is  the  value  of  the  subcontract 
which  has  been  awarded  to  an  Israeli  firm? 

Is  it  correct  that  this  entire  amount  will 
be  paid  out  of  MAP  funds? 

How  many  Israeli  trainers  do  you  expect 
will  be  i»esent  in  Hcmduras  under  this  con- 
tract? 

What  is  the  legal  authority  for  using  BCAP 
funds  to  finance  third  country  training? 

What  is  the  relationship  of  this  private  Is- 
raeli firm  to  the  Israeli  government? 

Did  this  firm  enter  into  its  first  contract 
with  Honduras  in  1982  at  the  request  of  the 
Israeli  government? 

Who  paid  for  the  initial  presence  of  these 
private  IsraeU  trainers  at  the  Naval  Techni- 
cal School  in  1982? 

Tour  second  letter  to  me  cm  this  issue 
dated  February  12  was  provided  on  a  confi- 
dential basis.  I  would  like  to  know  wtiy  the 
reply  was  daaUied  and  would  appreciate  If 
you  could  make  available  an  unclassified 
reply.  I  would  also  appreciate  if  you  could 
reply  to  this  letter,  to  the  »«-irii«ii.n  extent 
possible.  In  an  unclassified  response,  with  a 
classified  annex  if  necessary. 

I  appreciate  the  promptness  of  your  previ- 
ous response  and  look  forward  to  your  early 
reply. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

I^z  H.  HAmLTOH. 

OuArman,    Svbeommittee    on    Europe 
and  the  Middle  EaaL 
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UJS.  DtPAKTMBwr  or  Statk. 
f        WaOiington,  DC  MartA  24. 1997. 
Hon.  I^x  H.  HAim.TOii. 
Chairman,  SateommiUee  on  Europe  and  the 
Eaet,  Houte  c/ Repraentativee. 
Ma.  CHAixifAir.  This  is  in  reply  to 
letter  of  February  23,  requesting  addl- 
inf  ormation  on  the  presence  of  Israeli 

trainers  in  Honduras, 
are  stiU  in  the  process  of  collecting 
formation  necessary  to  answer  your 
but  anticipate  being  able  to  re- 
fully  in  the  near  future.  In  response 
to  yo^  question  regarding  the  classification 
■migfed  to  otu-  February  12  letter,  we  have 
dedafslfied  the  contents  of  that  message, 
per  your  request. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Edwako  Fox, 
AMtUtant    Secretary.     LegiMlative    and 
jfnterpovernmentai  Affain. 

I     VJ8.  DxPAsnfXMT  OP  Stati. 

WaMhineton,  DC  AprU  9. 1987. 
H-Haioltoh. 

n.  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
East.  Committee  on  Foreign  AJ- 
Houte  of  Reprtaentativet. 
Ms.  CHAiuiAir  Tou  wrote  on  Febru- 
requesting  additional  information  on 
ice  of  Israeli  military  trainers  in 
We  provided  an  interim  response 
on  I[%rch  24.  noting  that  we  were  in  the 
procets  of  obtaining  the  necessary  informa- 
tion tt>  respond  fully  to  your  inquiry. 

FollowiniE  is  our  full  response  to  the  ques- 
tions contained  in  your  February  23  letter 

Q:  %  it  U.S.  policy  to  provide  support,  in- 
cludiilg  financial  support,  for  the  involve- 
ment of  private  Israeli  trainers  in  Hondu- 
ras? 

A:  XI.S.  BlAP  fimds  were  provided  to  a  U.S. 
firm,  Technovate.  Inc.  (910  Southwest  Ave., 
Pomivno  Beach,  FL;  telephone  number 
305-9^6-4470)  bi  connection  with  the  expan- 
sion bf  the  Hondunm  Navy's  Technical 
SchooL  Technovate  subcontracted  work  on 
this  ikt)Ject  to  the  Israeli  firm  Degem  Sys- 
tems. Such  an  action  Is  permissible  under 
UJS.  regulations,  but  the  U.S.  government 
was  ilot  involved  in  Technovate's  subcon- 
tracting  decision. 

Q:  What  is  the  value  of  the  subcontract 

whichbas  been  awarded  to  an  Israeli  firm? 

A:  The  value  of  the  USG  contract  with 

>vate  is  $888,000.  The  value  of  the 

ttract    awarded    by    Technovate    to 

is  $683,000. 

it  correct  that  this  entire  amount 
paid  out  of  MAP  funds? 
res.  The  entire  cost  of  Technovate's 

is  being  paid  out  of  MAP  funds, 
[ow   many    Israeli   trainers   do   you 
expect  will  be  present  in  Honduras  under 
this  cMtract? 

A:  "The  contract  envisages  a  mftTttniiiw  of 
two  tfainers  to  instruct  Honduran  teachers 
in  tht  use  of  electronic  and  motor  repair 
teaching  aids  at  the  Naval  School.  Whether 
the  t^^ers  are  of  UJS.,  Israeli  or  third 
country  nationality  is  up  to  Degem.  We  im- 
derstand  that  it  is  anticipated  that  such  in- 
dividiials  would  be  present  in  the  School  at 
variods  times,  for  a  total  of  not  more  than 
fifteen  man  months. 

Q:  What  is  the  legal  authority  for  using 
MAP  funds  to  finance  third-country  train- 
tag?  i 

A:  The  legal  authority  for  using  MAP 
funds  (or  other  appropriated  funds)  to  fi- 
nance procurement  of  goods  or  services 
from  outside  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
tained in  Section  42(c)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Conta>l  Act. 


Q:  Whaols  the  relationship  of  this  private 
Israeli  link  to  the  Israeli  government? 

A:  We  uMerstand  Degem  is  a  private  firm 
which  QMClaUies  ta  the  development  and 
manufactiwe  of  educational,  training  and 
teaching  systems.  Degem  has  apparently  co- 
operated for  many  yean  with  Technovate.  a 
U.&  company  tavolved  ta  the  same  field.  In 
accordance  with  Israeli  government  regula- 
tions, a  permit  from  the  Ministry  of  Defense 
would  be  required  before  Degem  could 
export  its  tervices. 

Q:  Did  this  ftam  enter  into  Its  first  con- 
tract with  [Honduras  ta  1982  at  the  request 
of  the  Israeli  government? 

A:  Degem  mtered  its  first  contract  hi  1982 
at  the  request  of  the  Honduran  Navy. 

Q:  Who  paid  for  the  taitlal  presence  of 
these  privite  IsraeU  trainers  at  the  Naval 
Technical^hool  ta  1982? 

A:  The  Qovemment  of  Honduras  paid  for 
the  Initial  presence  ta  1982,  out  of  its  own 
funds. 

The  above  information  represents  the 
extent  of  the  Department  of  State's  under- 
standing of  this  issue.  Please  contact  me  if 
you  have  any  further  inquiries  on  this 
matter. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

'  J.  Edward  Fox. 

Assistant    Secretary,     Legislative    and 
Intertovemmental  Affairs. 


COLLEGES:  A  NAT- 
O  GROUND  FOR 
LOGY  EDUCATION 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

j       OP  PKHIIBYLVAinA 

nr  THE  HonsK  op  rxprbsditativcs 
Wddneaday,  April  22. 1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  irv 
trodu(»ng  Qie  National  AdvarKod  Technician 
Training  A(^  to  create  a  FederaMocal,  cost- 
shared  proi|ram  In  community  colleges  to  train 
people  in  advanced  technology  fields.  This 
would  be  al  new  program  administered  by  the 
National  Sdience  Foundation  and  would  draw 
on  the  uni(iie  resources  of  the  Nation's  com- 
munity college  network— the  largest  arm  of 
higher  edu()ation.  In  my  view,  community  col- 
leges are  f»  ideal  training  ground  for  new 
high  techn^togy  programs  because  of  their 
flexibility  in  {programs,  their  ability  to  resporxl 
quickly  to  changing  work  force  needs,  and 
their  strong  Ities  to  local  economies. 

The  Nat^Dnal  Science  Foundation  is  the 
ideal  ageric^  to  lead  this  effort  In  the  words 
of  the  Natknal  Science  Board's  (Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Science  and  Engineering  Edu- 
cation, "Th^  Foundation  must  use  its  leader- 
ship arxl  hfah  leverage  programs  to  catalyze 
significant  efforts  in  the  States  and  k>cal  gov- 
ernments ^nd  in  the  academic  institutk>ns 
wtiere  ultim|ite  responsibility  lies." 

COMPETmvtNESS  REQUIRES  A  STRONG  SKILL  BASE 

As  this  HaSian  struggles  to  n)eet  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  gk)bal  economy  and  competition 
abroad,  we  Cannot  do  it  without  a  strong  tech- 
nician skill  base.  Many  reports  have  decried 
our  scierrtHic  weaknesses  and  have  called  for 
more  and  Mter  trained  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. But  we  will  never  meet  the  competitive- 
ness challenges  posed  tiy  other  countries  with 
Ph.O.   scientists  and  engineers  alone;  they 
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must  be  backed  up  by  akMed  iMhnicim.  Our 
abWy  to  compete  in  a  worW-wide  economy 
arena  wil  rest  strongly,  H  not  more  strongly, 
on  the  quaity  of  our  technkaans  as  on  the 
abiWes  ot  our  onginoors. 

TME  WOMKPIACE  OF  THE  FUnmE 

This  Nation  must  also  respond  to  irrevoca- 
bte  changes  in  the  woikplace.  Sendee  indus- 
tries with  their  reliance  on  inlormatton  and 
communk:atnns  technotogy  are  growing.  Man- 
ufacturing, if  it  is  to  survive,  must  turn  to  com- 
puter based  processes.  High  technotogy  occu- 
pations are  projected  to  increase  more  than 
100  percent  between  1965  and  1990— more 
than  four  times  the  emptoyment  growth  rate  in 

all  occupattons. 

Today's  technologkal  transition  is  compara- 
ble to  the  industrial  revolution.  Pat  Choate,  in 
"RetooBng  the  American  Work  Force."  has 
observed,  "In  this  decade  virtually  all  of  the 
Natton's  workers.  nfx>st  of  whom  are  now  em- 
ployed, will  need  to  be  retrained  or  have  their 
skills  sharpened." 

Some  proiectwns:  Data  processing  jobs  will 
grow  by  148  percent,  programmer  jobs  will 
jump  by  74  percent;  computer  analysts  will  in- 
crease by  108  percent  By  1990.  almost  half 
of  American  wortters  will  use  alectrorec-techni- 
cal  equipment  daily.  1990,  we  should  stop  to 
think,  is  less  than  3  years  away.  We  must  be 
ready  to  meet  these  needs,  to  train  and  re- 
train wori(ers  who  will  need  these  jobs. 

Profound  changes  are  occurring  in  job  con- 
terrt  and  skill  requirements.  Oxisider  this  ex- 
ample of  how  five  jobs  have  collapsed  into 
one  from  a  speech  by  Dr.  Sue  Benyman.  Di- 
rector, Natkmal  Center  on  Educatk>n  and  Em- 
ptoyment at  Columbia  University: 

The  Insurance  Industry  has  l)een  subject 
to  computerization  and  international  com- 
petition for  property  and  casualty  coverage. 
Computerization  has  caused  five  distinct 
Jobs  to  be  folded  Into  one.  These  five  Jobs 
were:  Messenger,  file  clerli,  customer  assist- 
ance clerk,  claims  adjuster,  and  policy 
writer. 

When  the  insiurance  industry  ran  on 
paper,  it  required  fUe  clerks  to  categorize 
the  paper  uid  messengers  to  move  it  among 
offices.  Ck>nu>uterlzation  virtually  eliminat- 
ed these  Jobs  and  combined  the  other  three 
Jobs. 

The  customer  assistance  clerk  had  been 
essentially  an  order-taker  he  or  she  an- 
swered the  telephone,  recorded  what  the 
customer  needed,  and  routed  that  request  to 
either  a  claims  adjuster  or  to  the  policy 
writing  group.  With  the  advent  of  comput- 
ers, that  person  who  now  answers  the  tele- 
phone is  expected  to  complete  these  routine 
and  not-so-routtae  tateractions  during  one 
call.  He  or  she  works  with  a  computer  termi- 
nal and  software  that  gives  him  or  her 
access  to  claims  settlement  fUes  and  to  ta- 
formation  about  the  nature  of  and  rates  for 
insurance  coverage  that  the  company  of  fen. 
The  computerisation  of  policy  writing  rules 
and  the  printing  speed  of  laser  printers 
allow— and  therefore  require— the  person  to 
customise  insurance  contracts. 

Today  the  person  who  performs  this  com- 
bined Job  Is  often  called  a  claims  adjuster. 
However,  the  skiUs  required  to  perform  this 
Job  are  greater  than  those  associated  with 
any  one  of  the  original  five  Jobs.  The  Job  oc- 
cupant is  less  an  order  taker  than  an  adviso- 
ry analyst  He  or  she  has  to  have  good  cmn- 
munlcation  skills  and  be  able  to  help  diag- 
nose the  customer's  needs  through  an  ana- 
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lytic  series  of  questions  and  answen.  The 
person  needs  less  specific  and  spltatered 
knowledge  and  miate  systematic  and  ab- 
stract knowledge— the  ability  to  understand 
multiple  arrays  of  information,  the  rules 
governing  them,  and  the  relationships  l>e- 
tween  arrays.  He  or  she  also  needs  to  lie 
able  to  frame  answen  to  less  standarlsed  re- 
quests. Insurance  companies  used  to  hire 
high  school  dropouts  or  graduates  for  the 
five  Jobs.  They  now  hire  individuals  with  at 
least  two  yean  of  college  for  the  restruc- 
tured claims  adjuster  Job. 

SUMMARY  OF  BIU. 

The  Nattonal  Advanced  Technicians  Train- 
ing Act  woukJ  authorize  funds  for  the  National 
ScierKe  Foundatkxi  to  conduct  advanced 
technician  training  programs  under  which  ac- 
credited associate-<Jegree-granting  colleges, 
using  non-Federal  funds,  woukl  provide  train- 
ing in  technical  competencies  in  strategic 
fiekte. 

The  NSF  woukj  also  designate  10  centers 
of  excellence  among  community  colleges  to 
sen/e  as  clearinghouses  and  model  training 
programs. 

The  bill  includes  several  special  emphases 
for  I4SF  to  consider  in  awarding  grants: 
People  in  need  of  retraining  or  upgrading  to 
retain  their  jobs;  workers  distocated  by  plant 
ctosings  and  technotogk^l  change;  woriung 
people  and  parents  who  need  flexible  sched- 
uling; young  people  just  out  of  high  school; 
high  school  dropouts;  and  handicapped 
people  with  special  needs. 

WHY  COMMUNrTY  COLLEQES? 

(Community  colleges  are  the  kJeal  place  to 
meet  the  retraining  needs  we  face.  They  can 
offer  low-cost  programs  with  flexit>ie  schedul- 
ing. This  is  particularly  important  to  adults  with 
jobs  and  families  (Almost  50  percent  of  com- 
munity college  studente  are  non-college  age.) 
Community  colleges  can  design  programs  with 
tocal  industry— often  on-the-job  training— spe- 
cifKally  designed  to  meet  tocal  Industry's 
needs.  They  can  attract  faculty  from  industry, 
people  who  teach  part  time  in  a  fiekl  related 
to  their  work. 

The  community  college  is  an  especially 
good  training  ground  for  displaced  workers, 
people  wtiose  jobs  are  eliminated  because  of 
a  plant  shutdown,  retooling  with  new  equip- 
ment or  changes  in  the  economy.  From  1979 
to  1984,  5.1  mflNon  jobs  were  tost  in  the 
United  States.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimates  that  between  1981  and  1986  10.8 
million  persons  tost  jobs  in  a  manner  that  sug- 
gested the  jobs  tosses  woukl  be  permanent 

CXir  nattonal  science  educatmn  polkry  must 
take  advantage  of  community  coHeges  as  one 
of  our  most  powerful  and  natural  weapons: 
Community  colleges  are  the  Nation's  largest 
delivery  system  of  technical  educatton.  exclud- 
ing indus^  itself.  It  woukl  be  a  natkxial  trage- 
dy to  overtook  the  great  training  potential  of 
our  vast  networit  of  community  colleges. 

The  Red  Queen  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland," 
gives  us  guidance:  "...  it  takes  all  the  run- 
ning you  can  do  to  keep  in  the  same  place.  If 
you  want  to  get  somewt>ere  else,  you  must 
mn  at  toast  twtoe  as  fast  as  that"  This  bill  is 
an  attempt  to  get  us  to  "mn  twtoe  as  fast" 
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THE  NA'nONAL  SPIRIT  OF  LIFE 
AWARD 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

opmasouai 

IH  THX  HOUSS  OP  BXPRSSBfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  22, 19S7 

Mr.  BUEOINER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  the  horwrees  receiving  ttw 
Nattonal  Spirit  of  Lite  Award  in  St  Uxm  this 
Sakjrday.  The  f^attonal  Spirit  of  Lite  Awaid 
honors  both  labor  and  management 

Michael  Sacco,  the  labor  honoree,  and  the 
two  management  tK>rwrees,  Jim  LaBarbara 
and  Mtohaei  Shanahan  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  fine  work  in  their  respective  fiekte. 

The  I4attonal  Spirit  of  Lite  Award  is  spon- 
sored by  the  (3ty  of  Hope.  And  proceeds  from 
the  awards  banquet  wW  go  to  a  good  cause:  a 
medtoal  research  feltowship  in  the  honorees' 
names  at  the  Nattonal  City  of  Hope  Medical 
(Center  and  Beckman  Research  Institute  for 
ttw  catastrophk:  diseases. 

City  of  Hcipe  seeks  to  inftoence  sctence  and 
medtoine  everywhere  through  its  pioneering 
programs  in  patient  care,  research  and  educa- 
tton. It  is  1  of  the  6  presttgious  ciracal  cancer 
research  centere  in  the  United  Stales. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  count  it  a  privilege  to  have 
been  asked  to  join  this  dtsttnijuished  group  to 
honor  these  three  desennng  redpiente.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  publicly 
congratulate  the  three  honorees  for  their 
achievementa,  and  to  wish  them  much  future 
success. 


RISING  STARS  OF  TEXAS 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 


OP 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKBSKHTATIVIB 

Wednesday.  AprU  22, 1987 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Texas  Business  magazine  has  recently  select- 
ed ita  "Rising  Stare  of  Texas,"  the  individuals 
who  represent  the  State's  emerging  toader- 
ship.  Texas  Business  wrote  that 

The  year  1987  will  go  down  ta  the  annals 
of  Texas  as  a  traumatic  one  in  which  the 
State  coped  with  persistent  economic  woes 
and  sought  fresh  solutions  and  dlrectlona. 
To  identify  effective  remedies  calls  for  fore- 
sight, ideas  and  no  small  measure  of  energy 
from  our  establishment  and  emergtog  lead- 
ership. 

The  magazine  setoctod  eighft  men  and 
women  under  the  age  of  40  who  have 
tiecome  rerwwned  for  their  wWingneiB  and 
dedtoation  to  contribute  thek  kteas  and  exper- 
tise to  their  cities,  their  communities  and  the 
State.  The  16th  Congreaaional  District  ot 
Texas,  which  I  represent  is  proud  to  have  one 
of  our  own  comrriunity  leaden  join  this  select 
group.  Deborah  Kastrin  of  El  Paso. 

Ms.  Kastrin  is  an  iixtependent  business 
person  wtx>  currently  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  El  Paso  State  Bank  and  is 
actively  involved  in  aggresaively  promoting  B 
Paso's  economto  devetopment  She  is  a  dkeo- 
tor  of  R.  E.  Thomason  General  Hoepitei  andis 
a  leader  in  ttw  community's  efforte  to  address 
ttw  indigent  heaNh  crisis.  »4ost  reoentty,  she 
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B  Pmo  m  a  iMntMT  of  the  Slate's  Saitct 
uanvrania  on  nipnsr  com^wuii.  suwiyiiwii- 
Ing  B  Pmo's  cmhrIi  tnd  dawMopmont  base 
lotstwtng  UTEP's  rote  in  the 
AHhouBh  ttw  Select  Convnit- 
laa^a  flnai  laport  dM  not  raflect  eveiything  «ve 
for  UTEP.  wa  wsie  fortunate  to  have 
)  of  Deborah  KasMn's  abOty  and  stat- 
uvlUNinQ  for  our  intereets. 

We  are  alM  fortunate  to  have  someone  Ike 
tier  wito  ia  wMbiQ  to  make  the  necessaiy  sac- 
fMoae  in  tsnns  of  her  time  and  niarest,  and 
then  combine  that  wNh  unparaletod  personal 
to  the  iMnaiinant  of  tfie  entire  El 
oommuniiy.  Given  her  (amity  baci(- 
groundt  ifs  no  auprise,  beceuse  her  fattier  is 
linown  aa  a  pioiwar  advocate  of  Improved 
UnMad  Stalae^daodco  relations  based  on 
mutual  economic  davetopment  and  increased 
border  commsrco.  Delwrah  Kastrin  has 
canwd  out  a  urfque  and  pubic  role  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  new  idaaa.  for  freah  approaches, 
for  turning  the  oM  sokitions  and  problems 
i^Mide  dOMtn  in  twr  never  ondlnQ  search  for 
teays  to  improve  our  quaity  of  ite. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dm  along  the  border  are  proud 
of  her  aooompWvnenlB  and  we  are  grateful 
to  eee  that  Texas  Business  magazine  has  re- 
warded Det>orah  Kaatiin  with  the  recognition 
she  so  ridily  deaerves.  I  commend  her  to  my 
coleaBuaa  and  to  thia  Houae,  and  I  urge  them 
to  read  tfie  foMowing  artide  as  a  source  of  in- 


The  artide  is  as  follows: 

Risnra  Stabs  of  Texas 

In  the  faU  of  1985.  when  34-year-old  Detx>- 
rab  Kastrin  was  appointed  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hither  Education,  some  of 
her  father's  friends  called  to  congratulate 
him  on  what  they  asmimed  was  his  appoint- 
ment. To  oMI-Une  El  Paaoans,  it  was  incon- 
ceivable that  someone  so  young,  and  a 
woman  to  l>oot,  would  l>e  appointed  to  the 
governor's  august  panel,  "There  are  still 
people  wlio  think  they  should  be  talking  to 
my  fatba  instead  of  to  me,"  laughs  the 
native  of  El  Paso  whose  father.  Bill  Kastrin, 
is  a  long-standing  and  prominent  business 
leader  in  the  Texas  Iwrder  community. 

Ksstrin,  however,  is  undaunted  by  this 
hldelwund  view  of  her.  Since  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Texas  in  December 
1971  with  a  degree  in  political  science  and 
Inistness,  the  ebullient  brunette  has  estab- 
lished herself  as  a  successful  businesswom- 
an in  El  Paso.  She  concedes  that  coming 
fran  a  monied  family  was  an  advantage,  but 
Kastrin  also  makes  it  clear  that  she  de- 
serves credit  for  her  own  accomplishments. 

The  youngest  of  four  children,  Kastrin 
was  involved  in  a  variety  of  family-owned 
bostaiess  unta  several  years  ago  when  she 
sold  her  holdings  in  the  family  enterprise  to 
her  lirother  snd  sisters  and  became  totally 
independent. 

Last  December,  Kastrin  became  chairman 
of  the  IxMird  of  the  newly  chartered  El  Paso 
State  Bank.  Capitalised  at  $3.8  million,  the 
bank  was  created  by  a  group  of  Mexican  and 
Texas  investors,  with  Ksstrin  controlling 
one  of  the  largest  Individual  shares.  "Ill  be 
making  calls,  which  I  enjoy.  Ill  parUcipate 
in  the  review  committee  and  111  have  a  say 
in  bank  policies,  Init  I  will  not  have  an  office 
there  or  day-to-day  responsibiUties."  Kas- 
trin says. 

Business  interests  dominate  Kastrin's  life, 
liut  her  stint  on  the  select  committee  gave 
her  a  taste  of  the  power  and  politics  of 
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'I  really  enjoyed  it."  she  says.  A 
suppOTter  of   Democratic   Party 

and  candidates,  Kastrin  would  like  to 
involved,    but    from    behind    the 

in  state  and  local  issues.  "When  I  get 
something,  I  twoome  100%  commit- 

it  I  like  to  get  the  lay  of  the  land 
before  I  make  a  move.  When  I  know  what 
I'm  doing,  I  can  be  extroverted,  but  in  unfa- 
milldr  surroundings.  I  sm  introverted  to  a 
fauli"  she  confesses. 

Education  is  clearly  of  interest  to  her,  as 
are  nealth-delivery  issues  and— most  nota- 
bly—(nedlcal  services  to  Texas's  Indigent 
popiAation.  Kastrin  is  obviously  frustrated 
by  ttte  rhetoric  she  hears  in  EI  Paso  and  in 
Austin.  "If  we're  not  daring,  we're  risking 
mediocrity  or  stagnation."  she  says  with 
fervor.  "It's  Important  to  see  yoimg  people 
get  ifivolved.  Right  now.  everyone  who  has 
powtt'  wants  to  retain  it  If  they  really  were 
Intetteted  In  the  development  of  the  state, 
rather  than  their  own  wallets,  they'd  allow 
new  kleas  to  come  in." 

Her  hope  at  the  mcmient  is  to  develop 
stronger  ties  on  l>oth  sides  of  the  Iwrder 
from  her  base  in  El  Paso  and  widen  her 
statesvlde  contacts.  "I  want  to  be  part  of  a 
new  young  network  in  the  state,"  she  de- 
clares. 


TF  [BUTE 


TO  JUDGE  JOSEPH  L. 
McGLYNN,  JR. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  PSWWSVLVAWIA 
If  THK  HOUSE  or  REPRE8EMTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  April  22.  1987 

Mr.!  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Honorat>le  Joseph  L 
McGlynn,  wfio  will  receive  the  Irish  Society  of 
Philadelphia's  "Annual  Award  for  Judicial  Ex- 
celleitce"  on  April  29. 1987. 

Mr^  McGlynn  is  a  graduate  of  Ptiiladelphia's 
NortHsast  Catholic  High  School.  Mount  Saint 
Mary's  College,  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  School.  During  his  distinguished 
legal  career  he  has  served  with  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office  and  as  a  judge  In  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Common  Pleas  Court  Currently,  he  is 
serviitg  as  a  Federal  judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  the  Irish  Society  of 
Philadelphia  in  honoring  Judge  McGlynn  for 
his  lifetime  of  service  to  the  community. 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWAREa^ESS  WEEK 


(.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

or  IfXW  JERSET 
[  XHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1987 

Mrl  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  then 
30  Qpverryxs  have  proclaimed  the  week  of 
April  120  through  25  as  "World  Population 
Awareness  Week."  I  am  proud  that  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  is  one  of  Vne  States  taking  a 
leading  role  in  this  important  event 

Thf  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  like  thousands 
of  otiter  Americans  from  Florida  to  Alasica,  will 
mar1(|  World  Population  Awareness  Week  in 
meetrigs.  conferences,  and  forums  designed 
to  broaden  putilk:  understanding  of  ttie  conse- 
quentes  of  continued  populatnn  growth  and 
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encouragsJ  the  devetopmeni  of  solultons.  In 
my  State,  iauch  events  wil  take  place  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology  and 
among  many  other  plaoaa. 
plaasod  that  New  Jersey  Is  a  part 
I  am  proud  to  join  my  col- 
itors  Bill  Bradley  artd  Frank 
I^UTENBEiiQ.  in  supporting  Houae  Joint  Reso- 
lutmn  148  and  Senate  Joint  ReeoKitxin  69  to 
designate  (he  third  week  in  Apr*  nationally  as 
Wodd  Pop^tton  Awareness  Week. 

I  submit  Goverrar  Keen's  proclamation  to 
be  printed  |n  tfie  Record. 

Whereas,  the  current  world  population  of 
5.0  billion  is  projected  to  exceed  six  billion 
by  the  end  of  this  century;  and 

Whereas.  90  percent  of  this  increase  is  ex- 
pected to  occur  in  the  poorest,  least  devel- 
oped countries  of  the  world,  which  are  al- 
ready straggling  to  provide  their  people 
with  adeqpate  food,  housing,  sanitation  fa- 
cilities, employment,  health  care  and  other 
basic  hum|Ln  services;  and 

Whereas,  world  overpopulation  is  a  major 
cause  of  f  roblems  of  malnourishment  and 
hunger,  resource  shortages,  environmental 
deterioration  and  ecological  degradation 
that  lead  to  social  unrest,  ret>ellion  and  war, 
and  I 

Whereas,  there  are  an  estimated  500  mil- 
lion people  who  need  and  want,  but  lack 
access  to,  voluntary  family  planning  serv- 
ices; and 

Whereas,  substantial  fertility  declines 
have  beep  recorded  in  many  countries 
where  th^re  has  t>een  leadership  commit- 
ment implemented  with  the  assistance  of  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  United  Nations 
Fund  of  Pppulation  Activities  to  enable  cou- 
ircise  the  human  right  of  volun- 
their  family  size; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Thomas  H.  Keen.  Gov- 
ernor of  tf  e  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby 
iril  20-25. 1987.  as  World  Popula- 
tion Awaqeness  Week  in  New  Jersey,  and 
call  upon  the  citizens  of  this  State  to  reflect 
upon  the  consequences  of  overpopulation 
and  what  they  can  do  toward  assisting  in 
the  achievement  of  population  stabilization 
through  humanitarian  and  voluntary 
action. 
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UNTTEIf  STATES  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  '  'HE  UNITED  NATIONS 


nr 


HOri.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  IMDIAHA 
ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  22.  1987 


THSR< 


Mr.  HAMLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring 
to  ttie  attentton  of  my  colleagues  two  ex- 
change of  letters  with  the  Department  of  State 
concerning  ttie  legality  of  ttw  U.S.  deciston  to 
withhokl  a  jsfiare  of  its  contributed  funds  from 
the  United  I  Nations  in  fiscal  year  1987.  I  origi- 
nally wrote!  on  May  21.  1986,  asking  tfte  State 
Departmeri  to  comment  on  an  op-ed  piece  by 
Ambassador  Elliott  Rk:hardson  and  asking 
whether  orj  not  tfie  United  States  had  violated 
its  commitihent  to  tfie  United  Nattons  as  spec- 
ified in  artioie  17  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

I  draw  ray  colleagues'  attention  to  an  April 
8.  1987.  Mtter  from  the  Department  of  Steto 
indicating  #iat  a  memt>er  stete  can  withhoM 
its  contrftH|ions  if  it  is  prepared  "to  suffer  the 
eventual  loss  of  its  General  Assembly  vote" 
as  specified  in  arlKte  19  of  the  charter.  How- 


aver,  tftat  state  toses  its  veto  in  tfw  General 
Assembly  if  "the  amount  of  its  arrearages 
equate  or  oncoodn  ttw  amount  of  its  assessed 
oontribuBona  for  the  preceding  2  years."  In 
short,  the  United  States  believes  it  coukJ  with- 
hoW  funds  without  endangering  its  overall  re- 
latkxwhip  with  the  United  Nattons.  This 
answer  is  a  dearer  statement  of  U.S.  policy 
on  this  issue  than  that  outlined  in  a  prevkxjs 
tetter  of  January  20.  1987.  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stete. 

The  administration  believes  that  reforms  in- 
troduced in  the  United  htations  through  con- 
8ensus-t>ased  budgetirtg  shoukj  create  a 
better  balance  between  U.S.  contributxxis  and 
the  degree  of  U.S.  influence  over  budgetary 
decisionmaking  in  the  United  ttetions.  There- 
fore, it  is  a*king  the  Congress  to  provkle  full 
fundng  for  fiscal  year  1988  contributwns  to 
the  United  htatXMis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  correspondence 
provides  a  usual  record  of  U.S.  polk:y  on  the 
U.N.  funding  issues,  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  review  these  exchanges  of  letters 
and  the  Richardson  op-ed  article. 

VJB.  DxPAHTunrr  or  Statk. 
Waihington,  DC,  AprU  8, 1987. 
Hon.  I^s  H.  Hamiltoh, 

Chairman,  SvbcommiUee  on  Europe  and  Ote 

Middle  East,  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 

fain,  Houae  of  Repretenataivet. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAnuiAif:  The  Secretary  has 

asked  me  to  thank  you  for  expressing  your 

concerns  about  the  legaUty  of  the  Kasse- 

l>aum  withholding  provisions  under  Article 

17  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  delay 

in  response  to  your  letter  of  January  21  is 

sincerely  regretted. 

The  Department  of  State  has  always 
taken  the  position  that  the  United  SUtes 
has  an  obligation  to  pay  our  full  assessed 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  under 
Article  n  of  the  UN  Charter,  as  do  aU  other 
members  of  the  organization.  QuesUons 
have  been  raised,  however,  concerning  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  obligation. 

Withholdings  from  the  UN  budget  must 
be  seen  in  context,  both  legal  and  political. 
Article  19  of  the  Charter  provides  that  a 
member  will  lose  Its  vote  in  the  General  As- 
sembly if  the  amount  of  its  arrearages 
equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  its  assessed 
contributions  for  the  preceding  two  years.  A 
Member  therefore  can  withhold  from  Its 
contribution,  provided  that  the  Member  is 
prepu«d  to  suffer  the  eventual  loss  of  its 
General  Assembly  vote.  The  express  nature 
of  the  sanction  for  arrearages  does  Indicate 
that  withholding  should  not  be  considered  a 
fundamental  breach  of  Charter  obligations 
threatening  the  Meml)er'8  overall  relation- 
ship with  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  SUtes  has  In  recent  years 
withheld  a  portion  of  its  assessed  contribu- 
tion Ijecause  t)oth  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration have  found  budgetary  decisions 
of  the  UN  General  Assembly  to  be  unrea- 
sonable. These  decisions  have  Ijeen  particu- 
larly troublesome  where  the  VS.,  which  is 
assessed  one-quarter  of  the  UN's  budget, 
has  had  the  same  as  countries  that  pay  only 
one  two-hundred  fiftieth  as  much  as  we  do. 
As  a  political  matter,  there  clearly  are  limits 
to  the  obligation— limits  beyond  which  the 
UN  has  pressed  us  in  the  recent  past. 

Fortunately,  the  new  system  of  consensus- 
based  iMidgetlng  adopted  by  the  41st  Gener- 
al Assembly  promises  to  create  a  reasonable 
balance  iMtween  the  size  of  VS.  financial 
contributions  to  the  UN  and  the  extent  of 
U.8.    Influence    over    budgetary    decision- 
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making.  To  help  aanire  implementation  of 
this  new  budgetary  decision-making  process, 
we  are  propoahig  that  the  Congress  fully 
fund  our  current  (FY1988)  contrilmtlons.  In 
deference  to  the  budget  climate,  however, 
we  are  not  asking  the  Congress  for  prior 
year  arrearages  at  this  time. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  previous  letter.  Am- 
bassador Alan  L.  Keyes.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs, would  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  issue 
with  you  in  more  complete  detail  at  a  time 
convenient  to  you  and  your  staff. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Edward  Fox. 
Assistant  Secretary, 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 


COHGRXSS  or  THK  UmTED  StATXS. 

ComOTTEZ  OH  FORKIGII  AlTAIRS, 

Washington,  DC,  January  21, 1987. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shtjltz, 
Secretary,  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
DC 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  20  which  concerned  the  fi- 
nancial commitment  and  legal  obligations  of 
the  U.S.  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  appreciate  the  Administration's  interest 
in  reform  in  the  United  Nations,  and  I  sup- 
port negotiations  within  the  UN  to  obtain 
such  changes.  However,  your  answer  does 
not  clearly  address  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  U.S.  has  avoided  commitments 
imder  Article  17  of  the  UN  Charter. 

You  state  "there  are  respected  legal  opin- 
ions on  l)oth  sides  of  the  Issue."  You  then 
add  that  to  Insert  yourself  "In  the  debate  on 
the  question  of  o»ir  legal  obligations  to  pay 
our  assessed  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions during  that  process  would  have  de- 
tracted attention  both  within  and  outside 
the  UN  from  the  goal  of  reform."  This  posi- 
tion skirts  the  issue  of  the  legal  obligatioits 
of  the  United  States  and  commitments 
under  the  UN  Charter.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  U.S.  has  violated  legal 
obligations  and  whether  or  not  it  Is  UJ8. 
policy  to  meet  these  commitments. 

You  note  that  "a  credible  framework  for 
reform"  appears  to  have  been  reached  in 
the  recently  concluded  41st  General  Assem- 
bly and  that  the  Administration  will  seek  to 
remove  application  of  the  withholding  pro- 
vision in  existing  legislation.  I  intend  to 
review  these  reform*  closely.  Such  reforms 
are  important,  and  I  hope  the  U.S.  will  seek 
their  implementation  In  ways  which  do  not 
compromise  Its  obligations  or  commitment 
to  the  United  Nations. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
matter,  and  I  look  forward  to  your  response 
soon. 
With  l>e8t  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  H.  Hamiltor, 
ChairTnan,  Subcommittee  on  Europe 

and  the  Middle  Bast 


VS.  Departmewt  or  State, 
Washington,  DC,  January  20,  1987. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamiltoii. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, House  of  RepresentUatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairiiah:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  May 
21  with  regard  to  our  fliuuiclal  commitment 
and  legal  obligautions  to  the  United  Nations. 
We  regret  the  delay  in  responding  to  your 
Inquiry. 

As  you  know,  several  acts  of  Congress  In 
recent  years  have  mandated  certain  cuts  In 
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our  contrnwtkm  to  the  United  Natkma. 
These  statutes  bad  to  tte  oomidted  wltti.  In 
particular,  acroas-the-lMard  redueUoDS  in 
federal  expenditures  under  Oninm- 
Rudman-HoUlngs  required  reductions  in  our 
contributions  to  the  United  Natioos.  In  ad- 
dition. Section  143  of  PX.  99-93,  the  Kaase- 
baum-Solomon  Amendment,  provides  that 
our  contrilmtion  may  not,  as  of  Octolier  1, 
1986.  exceed  20  percent  of  the  regular  UN 
budget  until  the  organisation  adopte  voting 
rights  on  budgtary  questions  proportionate 
to  memlier  states'  contrUmtionB.  There  has 
l>een  no  question  about  the  urgent  need  for 
such  reform,  which  has  been  a  fundamental 
goal  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  United  Nations. 

U.S.  concern  about  the  UN  and  the  result- 
ing criticisms  of  its  procedures  reflect  our 
firm  attachment  to  the  Ideals  of  the  organi- 
zation. It  Is  in  the  overall  interest  of  all 
member  states,  including  the  leas  devel(ved 
countries,  to  strengthen  the  budget  process 
so  as  to  endure  that  monies  are  spent  for 
the  benefit  of  alL  When  budgets  are  ineffec- 
tive and  spending  measures  are  passed  pri- 
marily to  suppori  the  existing  structure  of 
an  organization  rather  than  Its  programs,  as 
has  l>een  the  case  in  the  UN  in  recent  years, 
it  Is  In  the  organization's  Interest  to  change 
the  process  whteb  creates  those  Inefficien- 
cies. 

During  the  recently  concluded  41st  Gener- 
al Assembly,  we  achieved  what  we  ttelieved 
to  l>e  a  credible  framework  for  reform  wtilch 
we  l>elleve  addresses  the  coiKem  which  the 
Congress  has  had  about  the  imbalance  in 
the  UN  program-budget  decision-making 
process.  On  the  basis  of  this  reform  g»tti- 
age,  we  Intend  to  seek  a  change  in  the 
Kassel>aum  legislation  which  will  remove 
t^pUcatlon  of  the  withholding  provlskm  for 
the  United  Nations. 

The  reductions  In  our  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations,  as  appropriated  In  the  FY87 
budget,  even  though  mandated,  raised  the 
question  of  possible  violation  of  Internation- 
al obligations  under  the  UN  Charter.  In  this 
area  of  continuing  controversy  there  are  re- 
spected legal  opinions  on  Iwtn  sides  of  the 
issue. 

The  path  of  negotiation  which  culminated 
in  the  41st  General  Assembly's  approval  of 
an  acceptable  framework  for  program- 
budget  reform  was  an  extremely  fragile 
process  which  could  have  turned  sour  or  to 
faUure  at  any  moment.  For  the  Secretary  to 
have  inserted  himself  In  the  debate  on  the 
question  of  our  legal  obligations  to  pay  our 
assessed  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
during  that  process  would  have  detracted 
attention  both  within  and  outside  the  UH 
from  the  goal  of  reform.  It  would  have 
shifted  the  focus  of  debate  to  the  propriety 
of  UJ5  actions  and  in  so  doing  detracted 
from  our  abUity  to  develop  nwmentum  for 
reform.  I  hope  that  you  will  understand 
therefore  our  desire  not  to  have  made  a 
sUtement  during  these  negotiations. 

During  the  current  proceas  of  implementr 
Ing  the  reform  measures  in  the  UN,  we  also 
will  have  to  be  careful  to  avoid  distracting 
the  attention  of  meml>er  states  from  the  re- 
quirements for  achieving  real  reform  in 
1987,  e^edally  now  that  a  framework  for 
reform  fhiaUy  has  been  agreed  to.  It  would 
not  l>e  dlf f iCTilt  to  envision  memljers  of  the 
organization  turning  their  attention  away 
from  the  requirement  to  Implement  the 
reform  agreement  to  discussions  of  intemar 
tlonal  legal  questions.  It  would  l>e  tragic  to 
allow  such  a  diversion  of  debate  to  damage 
the  fruits  of  our  reform  effort  at  the  recent- 
ly-concluded   General    Assembly,    attained 
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vtth  the  MmMrt  of  a  W«wtiMn  coaliUan  In 
theOonsnM. 

If  you  taftve  ftether  oumUoim  on  tbia 
taMt.  hwritHmt  Seentary  Alan  L.  Keyea 
would  be  pItMBd  to  meet  with  you. 
Wttta  bart  wtabea. 
SiBoertfy, 

J.  BdwaibFoz. 
Aatiatant  Seeretary, 
ItgiMlattve  mud  InUrgovti  nmtntai  Affnin. 


t  Uniuit  SxATia. 
( OM  PoBBoi  ArrAisa, 
WatMnotim,  DC.  May  il,  IMt. 
Bob.  QaowsB  P.  Shvux. 
StenUnk  Dtpartmnt  of  State.  WoaMngton, 
DC 
teas  Mb.  emauBucr.    I  endoae  for  the 
OepartoMnt  of  State's  eonunents.  an  op^ed 
artlde  which  Amba— dor  ElUot  L.  Richard- 
■on  wrote  and  which  appeared  in  the  WaOi- 
inatoa  FMf  of  May  30. 1986. 

This  op-ed  piece  rataee  aerious  questions 
about  United  Statea  policy  toward,  and  fi- 
nancial ooaimttinenta  to.  the  United  Na- 
ttona.  nj&  compliance  with  its  treaty  com- 
mltmcnta.  and  the  appropriateneaa  of  the 
methoda  uaed  to  try  to  diance  those  com- 
mitnkenta.  Spedflcally.  haa  the  United 
Statea  undertaken  a  unilateral  action  with 
reject  to  tU  catnmltment  under  Article  17 
and  thereby  violated  its  international  legal 
obMgatlooa  under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, and.  if  so.  why  haa  the  United  SUtea 
doneao? 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  resp<»ae  to 
theae  queationa  and  comments  on  the  Rich- 
ardaon  op-ed  piece. 
WUh  beat  regarda. 
Sincerely  youia. 

La»  H.  HtMn.TOH. 
Chairman,  SubeommitUe  on  Europe 

and  the  Middle  Sa»t 

tFmn  the  Washington  Poat,  May  30. 1986] 
*  *  'Am  SKiaTiao  trb  Law 
(By  Elliot  L.  Richardaon) 

When  ahipa  of  the  VA.  SUth  Fleet  aafled 
into  the  Oulf  of  Sidra  last  month.  White 
Houae  apofcfamen  treated  the  episode  as  a 
police  action  carrying  two  meaaages.  The 
firat  waa  that  international  law  prohibits  ex- 
duaitmary  zonea  auch  aa  Muammar  Qadda- 
fl's  "line  of  death."  The  second.  impUcit  in 
the  deadly  vigor  with  which  the  first  was 
delivered,  waa  that  terrorism  is  an  Imper- 
miaaible  violation  of  international  norms. 

When  a  aquadron  of  XJA  bombers  strucic 
Libyan  tdrroriat  support  fadliUes  several 
weeks  later,  the  president  again  invoked  an 
international  norm  in  Juatification:  the  aelf- 
defenae  provlaions  to  Article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  country,  after 
long  provacatkm,  should  act  as  the  avenging 
intrument  of  abused  international  law. 
Prom  the  early  19th  century,  when  Presi- 
dent Madiaon  aent  U.&  Marinea  againat  the 
Barbary  pirates,  the  United  States  has 
championed  international  norma,  which  in 
turn  have  aerved  American  interests  in 
global  atabUity.  What  ia  surpriaing  is  that 
the  same  country  that  defends  international 
law  against  terrorism— and  exhorts  others 
to  *>  so— is  now  violating  it  at  the  United 
Nations. 

As  a  result  of  congreaaional  cuts  topped 
off  with  additional  trimming  by  administra- 
tion budget  cutters,  the  United  States  will 
reduce  iU  oontribuUon  to  the  U.N.  this  year 
by  at  least  40  percent— roughly  $80  mil- 
lion—and in  so  doing  violate  Its  internation- 
al legal  commitmenU  under  the  UJ*.  Char- 
ter. Defenders  of  the  VS.  cuts  argue  that 
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the]  will  force  the  world  body  to  give  this 
ooui  itry  influence  commenaurate  with  Its  25 
pert  ent  ahare  of  U  Jf .  costa  and  that  in  any 
evei  t  the  U  Jf .  cannot  receive  apedal  treat- 
men  b  at  a  time  of  belt-tightening  for  the 
entt «  federal  budget. 

T1|ey  are  miaaing  the  point  United  Na- 
tiontduea  are  not  determined  by  unilateral 
actit  n.  They  are  apportioned  according  to  a 
neg(  tlated  formula  anchored  in  Article  17.  a 
binding  provision  of  the  UH.  Charter,  and 
based  upon  members'  groaa  national  prod- 
ucts. By  no  means,  however,  doea  the  exist- 
ence of  Article  17  permanently  shackle  this 
country  to  payment  of  any  particular  per- 
cent^ contribution.  On  the  contrary,  at 
Uw8.t  urging,  the  General  Assembly  has  al- 
reactt'  reduced  the  United  SUtes'  share  of 
the  BID  on  three  occasions  in  the  past.  If  the 
American  people  want  it  lowered  again— by 
whaltever  amount— there  is  a  procedure  for 
ig  it  down— that  would  not  violate, 
and  thus  weaken,  the  U Jf .  Charter. 

the  legal  course  has  been  ignored. 
Irontsally,  in  their  collective  resort  to  ille- 
gality. Congress  and  the  administration 
have,  injured  this  country's  stature  and 
cre<^ility  as  a  defender  of  international  law 
at  p^vciaely  the  time  we  are  exhorting 
othetB  to  join  in  its  defense  against  teror- 
Ism.  IThat  Is  a  double  standard  that  should 


be  di^uietlng  to  U.S.  policy  makers. 

;,  as  a  delegation  of  European  ambas- 
pointed  out  to  Deputy  Secretary  of 
John  Whitehead,  the  casual  disregard 
treaty  obligations  in  one  case  tends 
-. — le  the  value  of  our  signature  on  any 
treaty.  After  all.  the  United  SUtea  is  party 
to  nlunerous  treaties  and  legal  commit- 
ments that  are  vital  to  our  national  inter- 
ests—the NATO  Pact,  the  Convention  on 
avll  Aviation,  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tlon  Treaty,  various  bllater&l  and  multilat- 
eral te-eatles  governing  extradition,  the  net- 
work of  friendship,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion treaties  that  protect  and  promote  U.S. 
trade  and  investment  abroad,  and  many 
others.  Do  we  reaUy  want  to  have  to  explain 
to  our  allies  and  fellow  signatories  when  our 
word  is  good  and  when  we  might  be  wink- 
ing? 

Second,  it  is  worth  reminding  ourselves 
that  the  very  norms  the  United  States 
sought  to  defend  by  Its  actions  in  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra.  TripoU,  and  Benghazi  derive  their 
legal  standing  from  their  status  in  a  U.N. 
agreeyient.  For  the  Oulf  of  Sidra  example, 
the  source  is  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty, 
whoB4  provisions  on  the  definition  of  a  bay 
on  international  rights  of  overflight  and 
navigation  and  on  the  12-mlle  territorial 
limit,  give  these  principles  a  legal  stature. 
For  the  strikes  against  Tripoli  and  Bengh- 
azi, the  relevant  source  is  the  U.N.  Charter 
Itself,  whose  Article  51  protects  the  "right 
Ivldual  or  collective  self  defense." 
.  before  overturning  Article  17,  let 
remember  one  more  thing.  It  was  the 
---^  States  which  for  many  years  insisted 
upon  the  binding  application  of  this  provi- 
sion: first  against  countries  that,  like  the 
UjSJSJI.,  continue  to  refuse  payment  for 
scHne  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities  and  for 
technical  assistance  to  developing  countries: 
and  liore  recently,  against  member  statea 
-e  chronically  late  with  their  dues.  In 
proceeding  before  the  World  Court, 
ited  Stats  argued:  "The  legal  conse- 
of  the  General  Assembly  assessment 
Jon.  .  .  .  was  to  create  binding  legal 
Jons  of  member  states"— an  opinion 

^ed  by  the  legal  adviser  to  the  SUte 

Department  In  1975  and  again  in  1978. 

Ulti»iately,  the  choice  faced  by  the  United 
SUtes  is  starkly  simple:  we  abide  by  our 
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treaties  <r  we  don't.  If  Coi^reaa  wanta  to 
change  tie  terma  of  a  treaty,  the  legal  re- 
course is  to  renegotiate.  If  negotiation  faUa. 
then  other  methods  may  be  considered.  But 
to  throw  our  legal  commitments  to  the 
winds  is  to  invite  others  to  do  the  same  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  cmi- 
done  their  having  done  ao. 
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CEPTIONS  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


H0$.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

or  raw  TOBK 

HOUSE  OF  BEPRCSKHTATIVaS 

■nesday.  AprU  22. 1987 
Mr.  MAlilTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  caN 
my  colleadues'  attention  to  an  article  on  the 
situation  irj^  Northern  Ireland  entitled  "Miscon- 
ceptions off  Nationalism  Prevent  Peace"  that 
appeared  {recently  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitof.  lUs  article  was  written  by  Scott  S. 
Smith,  an  American  reporter  wtw  freelances 
and  worlds  as  a  correspondent  for  the  DuWin- 
based  polifcal  magazine,  the  Irish  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
moment  from  their  schedules  and  read  this  ar- 
ticle, which  I  believe  offers  an  unusually  per- 
ceptive anUysts  of  some  of  the  miaconcep- 
ttons  about  the  situation  In  Northern  Ireland. 
MiscoRctPTioNS  OP  Natioralisii  Prkvkrt 
I  Pucx 

I    (By  Scott  S.  Smith) 

When  I  tvas  assigned  to  do  a  story  on  the 
conflict  inl  Northern  Ireland  for  an  Ameri- 
can magasine  two  yean  ago  my  assumption 
(based  on  »  prior  visit)  was  that  the  British 
govenmieQt  was  indeed  keeping  troops  In 
the  province  to  "uphold  the  democratic  will 
of  the  majbrity"  and  to  "prevent  a  civil  war 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic  extrem- 
ists," as  it  laid. 

Perhaps  ^  acceptance  of  the  official  line 
was  also  dlie  to  my  Northern  Irish  Protes- 
tant and  British  heritage.  After  intensive 
discussion  with  all  parties  involved,  howev- 
er, I  have  drawn  very  different  conclusions 
and  bellev4  that  peace  can  be  achieved  only 
by  discarding  misconceptions  both  Labour 
and  Conservative  goveramenU  have  fos- 
tered.        I 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  withdraw  from  a  conflict  that  has 
cost  $22  bUllon  and  2.500  Uvea;  poll  after 
poll  shows  Khe  vast  majority  of  citizens  sup- 
port wlthdrawaL 

Britain's  record  was  an  unremittingly  dark 
one  for  800  years.  Part  of  that  story  Involves 
the  use  of  English  and  Scottish  Protestanta 
to  keep  the  native  Catholic  Gaels  subdued 
in  the  most  rebellious  province  of  Ulster. 

When  the  Irish  Republican  Army's  guer- 
rilla war  brought  about  negotiations  in  1921. 
Prime  Minister  David  Uoyd  George  fash- 
ioned a  deal  that  kept  six  of  Ulster's  nine 
counties  In  the  UK.  allegedly  to  "protect" 
Protestanta  (who  insisted  at  gunpoint), 
laying  the  Foundation  for  the  current  trou- 
bles. 

The  first  line  of  defense  for  apologlsta  of 
keeping  a  liold  on  the  alx  counties  la  that 
the  sltuatlc  n  involves  the  simple  protection 
of  the  democratic  wishes  of  the  majority. 
The  fact  is  that  this  is  an  utterly  artificial 
majority  created  to  hold  the  largest  piece  of 
land  for  Britain  after  withdrawal  from  the 
rest  of  Ireland  was  forced.  Furthermore 
while  Uoycf  George  waa  assuring  Irish  nego- 


tlatora  that  reunification  waa  Just  a  matter 
of  time,  be  waa  aecretly  writing  loyalist 
leader  Edward  Carsra  that  no  matter  what 
a  majority  might  want  in  the  future  the 
new  statelet  had  to  be  kept  in  the  UK. 

Brttaln'a  "rewect"  for  majority  will  had 
already  been  shown  in  iU  rejection  of  the 
1918  and  1931  all-Ireland  votea  which  over- 
wbelmhigly  called  for  a  free  and  uiUted 
Itl^nrf  Britiah  ctmoem  for  democracy  was 
later  ahown  when  CathoUca  were  gerryman- 
dered out  of  even  proportional  repreaenta- 
tion  in  the  North,  property  quallflcationa 
were  attached  to  the  right  to  vote  (dropped 
only  In  1974.  with  discriminatory  identifica- 
tion requlrcmenU  atill  in  force),  and  em- 
ployment dlacrimlnatlon  was  practiced  to 
preaaure  members  of  the  minority  to  move 
away.  (Forty  percent  of  Catholic  men  are 
unemployed  today.)  The  noble  Idea  of  up- 
holding the  majority  wishes  has  been  put 
forth  only  when  It  served  the  government, 
the  latest  example  of  thla  being  the  Angles 
Irish  accord  of  1985.  negoUated  agahist  the 
wishea  of  moat  local  realdenU 

The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  majority  rights 
must  be  weighed  against  other  values. 
Clearly,  the  behavior  of  the  loyalist  majori- 
ty forfelte  Ite  right  to  rule  and  the  real  in- 
teresU  of  both  the  UK  in  general  and 
Northern  Ireland  especially  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  vetoed  by  loyalist  extremlsU. 
Regional  power  abuse  should  not  be  encour- 
aged, but  as  long  aa  loyalists  feel  the  Oown 
will  back  them  up,  they  will  continue  to 
refuse  to  accept  the  Irish  part  of  their  iden- 
Uty. 

The  other  concern  with  withdrawing  the 
troops  U  that  the  area  will  degenerate  into 
chaos.  This  scenario  has  some  logical  prob- 
lems. First  of  all,  it  assumes  that  only  Brit- 
ish forces  can  police  the  area.  But  problems 
would  decrease  if  they  were  replaced  by  an 
equal  number  (in  the  short  term)  of  neutral 
troops. 

It  is  hard  for  those  not  familiar  with  the 
record  of  Britain  in  the  North  to  under- 
stand why  the  nonviolent  portion  of  the 
Catholic  nationalist  iwpulatlon  in  the  North 
is  so  adamant  that  Britain  withdraw  its  mili- 
tary and  political  represenUtlves,  but  the 
sUte  has  no  credibility  with  the  minority, 
which  sees  no  hope  for  an  accepUble  level 
of  reform. 

As  for  the  Protestants,  they  are  not  in  any 
danger.  For  Irish  nationallsU  this  is  not  a 
"religious  war"  and  Protestants  living  in 
predominantly  Catholic  areas  are  not  lath- 
ered, unless  they  are  members  of  the  mili- 
tary and  therefore  seen  as  collaborators.  So 
there  should  be  no  threat  to  Protestants 
after  withdrawal. 

Then  why  do  Protestanta  so  violently 
resist  reunification?  Protestant  leaders 
admit  a  change  in  Dublin's  divorce  law  will 
not  change  their  stance-and  a  majority  of 
Irish  (Catholics  favor  liberalization  of  the 
law.  Loss  of  jobs  to  the  minority  is  a  more 
legitimate  concern  but  an  end  to  the  war 
would  heal  the  economy,  provide  a  tourism 
boom,  and  bring  international  aid.  The  roots 
of  loyalist  reaction  are  foimd  in  Its  17th-cen- 
tury antl-Cathollc  myths  and  anti-Irish 
"racism."  Catholics  are  convinced  that 
living  together  as  equals  will  bring  reconcili- 
ation, as  it  has  done  for  whites  and  blacks  in 
the  U.S.  South. 

Anyone  who  thinks  anything  short  of  the 
reunification  of  Ireland  will  bring  peace 
misunderatanda  Irish  nationalism.  One  is 
forced  to  recognize  the  lUegitimacy  of  the 
"loyalist  veto"  over  the  future  of  the  North 
and  the  weakneaaea  in  the  civil  war  acenario. 
It  is  time  for  ftltaln  to  act  on  the  intereato 
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of  Northern  Ireland  and  United  Kingdom 
and  bring  loyaltam  into  the  20th  century. 
Only  when  the  island  ia  reunified  wlU  Ire- 
land achieve  the  peace  and  Juatice  It  haa  ao 
longaought. 


IN  HONOR  OP  VIETNAM  VETER- 
ANS  OF  AMERICA  CHAPTER  154 

HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

oriacRioAii 

n  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRISDITATIVXS 

Wednesday,  AprU  22,  1987 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  today  to  recognize  an  organi- 
zation that  has  turned  a  tot  of  hard  work  and 
dedication  into  a  tot  of  happiness  for  people  in 
Michigan's  12th  C^ongresstonal  District 

The  Mt  Clemens  Chapter  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America  (No.  154)  is  Irving  up  to  a 
pledge  of,  not  only  providing  for  the  needs  of 
Vietnam  veterans,  but  also  that  of  sennng 
ttieir  entire  community. 

Last  December,  chapter  154  undertook  a 
tremerKlous  program  to  provide  hoMay  ctieer 
for  needy  indMduals  and  families  who  other- 
wise wouM  have  had  little  to  celebrate. 

"Operation  Christmas"  was  such  a  tremerv 
dous  success  that  chapter  154  was  able  to 
provide  food  and  gifts  for  85  families.  Having 
collected  well  over  $7,000  in  cash  donatkxw 
and  an  additional  7,000  dollars'  worth  of  toys, 
chapter  154  was  also  able  to  assist  the 
Warren  Goodfeltows,  the  Macomb  Ctounty 
Youth  Home,  Turning  Point— a  shelter  for  bat- 
tered spouses— and  five  local  hospitals. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Mt  Clemens 
chapter,  which  also  features  an  award  winning 
color  guard,  does  not  confine  its  community 
service  to  just  1  month  a  year.  Chapter  154 
participates  year  round  in  such  activities  as 
Easter  Seals  and  puttlic  television  aucttons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  glad  to  acknowledge 
cttapter  154  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica and  I  am  proud  of  their  oontributnn  to  our 
community. 
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Amertoan  Polilical  Scisnoe  Aaaodalton  evaki- 
ated  the  feHowaNp  program  and  caled  M  "on* 
of  the  most  oulatandng  of  ite  Und." 

China  Jesaup  has  had  a  pdmaiy  role  in  «w 
aupport  and  devetopmant  of  this  fateiaahip 
proj^am.  She  has  raised  fuKto  for  the  ialoMv- 
ship,  coonfnaled  the  selectton  of  f«lo<M,  au- 
pentteed  their  training  and  piBoamanl.  and 
planned  seminars  to  enrich  their  axfmi^anca. 
She  has  warmly  and  graciouaiy  aaaistad  the 
feltows  in  ac^isling  to  work  on  the  HiL 

We  salute  your  sennce.  CNna.  and  deeply 
appreciate  your  dedicalton  to  the  pursuit  of 
women's  issues  af>d  tiw  enhanoemerA  of 
career  opportunities  for  woman. 


HONORING  MAJ.  OEN.  WILLIAM 
FAIRBOXJRN 


SALUTE  TO  CHINA  JESSUP 

HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OPMAIMK 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OFCOLOBADO 
»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  22,  1987 
Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  SCHROeoER 
and  I,  as  cochairs  of  the  Congressional 
Caucus  for  Women's  Issues,  join  the 
Women's  Research  and  Educatnnal  Institute 
[WREI]  1967  feHows  in  honoring  China  Jessup 
for  8  yews  of  servne  as  the  coordinator  of 
the  Congrwwional  Feltowships  on  Women  and 
PuWto  PoScy.  During  her  tenure,  China  Jessup 
has  supervised  78  congressional  feltows  who 
have  worked  as  legtelative  assistants  on 
women's  issues. 

The  WREI  feltows  provide  a  feminiet  per- 
spective on  a  wide  variety  of  issues  in  the  of- 
fices Of  caucus  members  and  in  congressional 
committees.  The  feHowship  expands  the 
career  opportunities  of  women  and  enhances 
the  integration  of  women  in  politics.  The 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

or  UTAH 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSKRTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  22,  1987 
Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Utah  has  recently  tost  one  of  its  great  citi- 
zens. Mai.  Gen.  William  Fairtxxim,  a  resklant 
of  my  district  and  a  dear  friend  of  mina  dwd 
on  February  21,  1987.  Over  the  years.  Gener- 
al Fairtxxjm  served  his  country  in  times  of 
war.  and  in  times  of  peace.  He  was  a  truly  re- 
mart(able  man  who.  because  he  was  trained  in 
the  military,  understood  the  desbuction  of  war, 
and  the  need  to  work  for  peace.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  board  members,  and  a  past 
president  of  "Utahns  united  against  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race." 

Utahns  united  issued  the  foltowing  state- 
ment that  reflects  my  own  feelings  about  this 
great  man. 

General  William  Falrboum  served  hla 
country  in  war  and  peace.  Bill  aerved  In 
World  War  n  from  Pearl  Harbor  through 
the  batUea  of  Midway  and  the  Coral  Sea,  to 
Bouganville.  Two  Jima  and  Okinawa.  He 
commanded  the  first  marine  division  In  the 
IBM's.  At  the  time  of  the  Cuban  mlaaile 
crisis,  commanded  the  southern  landing 
force  and  the  fifth  expedlUonary  force.  He 
served  as  an  advisor  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  during  the  latter  part  of  hla  military 
career. 

BUI  loved  his  coimtry  with  that  special  In- 
tensity of  a  career-long  officer  In  the  mili- 
tary. But  along  with  a  numl)er  of  senior  of- 
ficers, BUI  understood  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons. If  used  In  war.  would  destroy  the  very 
people,  the  country  such  weapons  were  aup- 
poaed  to  defend.  He  came  to  believe  with 
great  passion  a  nuclear  arms  race  waa  no 
more  winnable  than  nuclear  war  ItaeU. 

Bill  cris-croaaed  thla  country  that  he 
loved,  speaking  l>efore  unlvcnlUea  and 
churches,  military  groupa  and  dvU  leaders, 
including  a  State  leglalature.  talking  aanlty 
and  restraint. 

Even  when  aerioua  medical  probiema 
seemed  to  dictate  that  BUI  Slacken  his  pace, 
he  heard  the  call  and  responded  with 
speeches  and  artlclea  and  leaderahip. 

Bill  understood  that  one  need  not  prove 
one's  love  of  country  by  hating  others.  He 
feared  and  opposed  the  uae  of  the  military 
when  peaceful  meana  of  resolving  probiema 
were  available.  He  aought  reooocUlatlcm  and 
healing,  not  antagonlam  and  bate. 

Bill  expanded  hla  life  aa  a  peacemaker,  de- 
fending hli  country  in  ttane  of  war.  and  atr 
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to  toflmnce  as  aU  toward  peace. 
Be  knew  the  Ineztrteable  link  between 
peace  and  Joatlee  and  undantood  the  vlola- 
Uon  ot  Jnatloe  aa  uataoc  reaoareea  which 
nl^t  otherwtK  feed  the  poor,  heal  the 
itek.  and  educate  na  all.  are  uaed  to  buQd 
ever  mace  (aancmc  ways  to  deatroying 
Ood^  otaDdren  and  oor  planet 

M  FiMmm  «« tw  aoraiy  misaed  by  those 
of  IM  «rtN>  wak  an  and  to  the  insane  race 
kNMfd  nuclaar  daatrudion  and  a  time  when 
wtfMn  tha  wortd  can  be  at  peace. 


JOINT  INTEmOENCE 
COMMITTEB  IS  A  BAD  IDEA 


HON.  ANIHONY  C  BEUENSON 

OVCAUVOBinA 
nr  THB  ROU8B  or  BXPBISKIITATIVES 

Wedne»day.  April  22. 1987 
Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  many 
of  our  roiaaquaa  have  signed  on  as  cospon- 
aors  of  bla  to  aboWi  the  separate  intelli- 
ganca  cemmittaea  w  now  have  in  the  House 
and  Iha  Senate  and  to  aubalMute  a  ioint  intelli- 
ganoa  commitlea  in  their  plaoe. 

Many  of  us  who  have  aenrad  on  one  or  an- 
other of  thaae  committees  beieve  that  having 
a  aingla.  Joint  committee  is  a  bad  idea.  Re- 
oenMy  I  wrela  an  aiticie  aetting  forth  some  of 
the  reasons  we  feel  thai  way.  and  I  am  taking 
the  MMrty  of  placing  K  in  the  Conqressiohm. 
Record  so  that  our  roHeaguos  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  story. 

The  ailtoto  foNows: 
Jonrr  bmuioBKi  Committb  is  a  Bad  Idea 
(By  Anthony  C.  Beilenaon) 

President  Reacan  baa  now  given  his  offi- 
cial endorMment  to  the  Tower  Conunis- 
sicm's  recommendation  for  establishing  a 
Joint  Senate-House  Intelligence  Committee 
to  reidaoe  the  separate  panels  which  cur- 
rently exist  in  each  house  of  Congress.  This 
propoaal.  which  comes  in  the  wake  of  rev- 
dations  surrounding  the  Irsn/Contra  scan- 
dal, is  also  gaining  support  in  Congress.  But 
the  enthusiaam  which  has  rightfully  siir- 
rounded  the  Commission's  other  recommen- 
dations should  not  cloud  this  issue— a  Joint 
intelligence  committee  is  a  bad  idea. 

The  rmUonmle  offered  by  thoee  who  pro- 
pose such  a  change  is  that  it  would  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  leaks  of  sensitive  informa- 
tion which  find  their  way  into  the  press. 
Our  abiUty  to  protect  important  n&Uon&l  se- 
curity secrets  is  a  serious  concern,  for  there 
have  indeed  l>een  many  such  leaks  during 
the  past  several  years.  But  those  closest  to 
the  situation,  in  both  the  government  and 
the  media,  agree  that  the  vast  majority  of 
these  leaks  emanate  not  from  the  Congress 
but  from  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment High-ranking  members  of  the  in- 
telligence agendea  themselves  admit  that 
they  l>eUeve  administration  officials  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  vast  majwity  of  unauthor- 
ised disclosures,  and  even  the  Tower  Com- 
mission had  to  report  that  Congress  has 
been  "disproportionately"  blamed. 

Very  few  to  the  legislative  branch  have 
access  to  our  nation's  most  smsitive  secrete. 
The  House  Intelligence  Committee  has  17 
members  and  a  professional  staff  of  13 
many  of  the  latter  being  veterans  of  the  in- 
teUigence  services  themselves.  On  the 
Senate  side,  there  are  15  ccwunittee  mem- 
bers and  a  professional  staff  of  about  20 
thus  making  a  combined  total  from  both 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

houaes  of  Congress  of  only  about  85  Individ- 
who  have  access  to  information  about 

JUve  intelligmce  acUviUes. 

Ok  the  other  hand,  there  are  often  hun- 
dred* of  executive-bramdi  employees  who 
kno^  about  each  covert  operation,  many 
more  in  the  case  of  covert  paramilitary  op- 
eradons.  And  there  are  sometimes  thou- 
sands who  are  aware  of  even  more  sensitive 
andjpotentially  damaging  secrete  concerning 
Int^Ugence-gatherlng  programs.  Given  the 
she^  number  of  agency  and  department 
pera^inel  who  know  about  such  matters, 
the  brisk  of  executive-branch  leaks  is  ex- 
trradely  high. 

TWs  danger  is  fiirther  aggravated  by  the 
Intense  competiticm  and  rivalry  which  often 
exisis  among  the  various  executive  depart- 
ment which  carry  out  these  operations.  For 
example.  Defense  Department  personnel 
are  bften  extremely  critical  of  the  CIA's 
beini  "tasked"  to  run  a  particular  covert  op- 
eratlbn.  believing  either  that  it  should  not 
be  (^dertaken  at  aU.  or  that  the  armed 
services  themselves  could  do  a  l>etter  Job. 
Similar  objections  are  often  raised  by  offi- 
cials in  the  State  Department  as  well;  and 
even  within  the  CIA  itself,  there  will  t)e 
many  who  think  that  a  given  covert  oper- 
ation is  potentially  dangerous  and  counter- 
productive to  American  intereste.  This  inter- 
departmental squabbling  increases  the  risk 
that  disgnmtled  officials  will  leak  classified 
inf  oRnation  to  the  media. 

Ask  any  journalist  who  has  successfully 
d«ig  out  one  of  these  secrete  and  he  is  likely 
to  te|l  you  that  his  source  Is  someone  in  the 
executive  branch,  not  in  Congress.  In  fact,  a 
receqt  Congressional  study  found  that  of 
the  i47  newspaper  articles  divulging  classi- 
fied feiformatlon  in  the  first  half  of  1986,  aU 
but  ,12  specifically  cited  administration 
sour^.  In  any  case,  one  wonders  how  pro- 
ponebte  of  a  joint  committee  can  seriously 
believe  that  such  leaks  could  be  contained 
by  reducing  from  65  to  about  35  the  number 
of  Cdngressmen  and  staff  who  review  intel- 
ligent activities— while  thousands  of  execu- 
tive la-anch  employees  remain  privy  to  these 
same  secrete.  The  real  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem lies  in  a  reduction  of  the  nimiber  of  ex- 
ecutive—not legislative— branch  personnel 
who  kave  access  to  this  kind  of  information. 
Thgre  are  Important  reasons  for  us  to 
retaia  the  two  separate  intelligence  commit- 
tees we  have  now.  These  committees'  most 
impoftant  function,  and  the  one  which  they 
are  directed  by  law  to  xmdertake,  is  the 
review,  evaluation  and  oversight  of  aU  of 
the  activities  and  programs  of  the  entire  in- 
telllgfnce  community.  That  community 
spen<fe  many  billions  of  tax  dollars  each 
year,  and  yet  most  meml>ers  of  Congress  are 
completely  unaware  of  the  details  and  the 
coste  of  these  programs.  They  rely  on  the 
small  handful  of  intelligence  committee 
memliers  to  do  the  tedious  and  time-con- 
suming work  of  oversight,  and  depend  on 
them  to  make  sure  that  our  money  is  being 
spent,  wisely  and  well.  It  would  be  the 
height,  of  foolhardiness  to  even  further 
reduce  the  numt>er  of  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people  who  are  In  a 
position  to  monitor  these  enormous  expend- 
itures 

Th^  Is  no  doubt  that  if  we  were  to 
reduo ;  the  number  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  who  participate  in  the  task  of 
oversltht,  our  intelligence  agencies  would 
not  otily  spend  a  lot  more  money,  but  the 
quality  of  our  intelligence  operations  would 
decline  as  weU.  Someone  has  to  force  these 
agencies  to  choose  their  priorities  wisely 
and  spend  the  vast  sums  we  provide  them  in 
a  sen^ble  manner. 


Apnl  g2, 1987 


April  22, 1987 


The  pr  went  two-oommittee  system  is  es- 
pecially Important  when  one  bouse  of  the 
Congress  is  in  R^ublican  hands  and  the 
other  in  pemocratlc  hands,  as  was  the  case 
until  Just  a  few  months  ago.  Each  intelli- 
gence coaunlttee,  like  other  congressional 
committees,  is  very  much  the  creature  of 
the  Memker  of  Congress  who  happens  to  be 
Ite  chairman.  If  the  chairman  acta  aggres- 
sively to  ensure  sufficient  oversight  the 
comnUtte^  is  likely  to  Uve  up  to  ite  teaponsl- 
billties.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  party  af- 
filiation or  his  position  on  a  particular  polit- 
ical issue  <e.g..  aid  to  the  "contras")  t«npte 
him  to  steer  the  committee's  investigations 
away  tror^  activities  which  might  embarrass 
his  party  pr  threaten  the  policy  he  supporte, 
then  the  oversight  work  of  the  committee 
will  suffer  l>adly. 

Having  jtwo  competing  committees,  with 
two  different  chairmen,  and  a  larger  and 
more  varfed  assortment  of  members,  helps 
to  ensurei  that  proper  and  sufficient  over- 
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ke  place,  and  provides  a  buUt-ln 
politically  motivated  obstruc- 


after  what  we  have  Just  been 
ith  the  Iran/Contra  affair,  can 
iously  contend  that  we  need  less 
tal  oversight  rather  than  more? 
If  experi^ced  members  of  Congress  from 
both  parties  had  been  notified  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  t%ls  foolish  and  probably  criminal 
escapade  at  ite  inception,  warning  signals 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  raised.  If 
there  is  ^n  enduring  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  this  scandal,  it  is  that  congressional 
oversight  of  such  intelligence  operations 
must  be  ^lore  vigorous  and  thorough,  not 
less.  Reducing  the  number  of  Intelligence 
Committees  from  two  to  one  is  hardly  the 
way  to  achieve  that  goal. 


NONCONSTRUCnON 
OPPOSES    H.R.    281/ 


N.  ED  JENKINS 

OF  GSORGIA 
HOUSB  or  REPRXSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  22. 1987 
Mr.  JENljllNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago, 
I  had  a  dscussran  with  the  manager  of  a 
transportadpn  company  in  my  district  concern- 
ing H.R.  2B1.  the  soK»lled  double-breasting 
bill.  Since  this  bill  purports  to  only  address 
"sham"  operations  by  certain  construction 
companies.  I  did  not  fully  understand  the  op- 
postion  of ,  businesses  and  companies  who 
were  not  dkectly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  con- 
struction Activities.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
"sham"  operation  within  the  construction  in- 
dustry as  has  been  explained  to  me  by  vari- 
ous supporters  of  this  legislation.  However,  K 
appears  to  ine  that  this  bill  goes  much  beyond 
this  stated  bbiective.  We  should  not  enact  any 
legislation  (hat  woukl  force  a  union  shop  ar- 
rangement on  an  open  shop  arrangement 
without  the  consent  of  their  employees,  and 
particularly  wtien  neittrar  company  has  ever 
been  engaged  in  any  "sham"  operation. 

There  must  be  some  way  to  address  the 
abuses  of  the  "sham  doubte-breated"  oper- 
ations without  punishing  innocent  parties.  If 
H.R.  281  teaches  the  House  floor  with  its 
present  language,  which  has  far-reaching  inv 
plKations  irt  other  industries  that  continue  to 


be  battered  in  the  wortd  mailteiplace,  I  wilt 
have  to  oppoae  the  biN. 

Tha  fotowing  ia  a  detailed  response  from 
my  transportation  company  constitajent  as  to 
why  ha  ia  opposed  to  H.R.  281  in  its  present 


Wmr  A  NoH-coasTRUcnoN  Compaitt 
Ofposks  HJt  282/S.  492 
nmoDucnoR 
Our     company     opposes     the     so-called 
double-breasting  bill  (HJl.  281/S.  492).  We 
have  been  queried  about  our  position  l>e- 
cause  the  double-breasting  bill,  as  written, 
applies  only  to  the  construction  industry. 
To  simply  answer  that  passage  of  this  bill 
would  establish  a  bad  precedent  for  the 
American  business  community  is  to  l>eg  the 
question.  Why  is  it  bad?  What  follows  an- 
swers that  question. 

TRX  COMPLAIHT 

The  double-breasting  bill  was  introduced 
In  the  99th  Congress  where  it  passed  the 
House  and  failed  to  come  before  the  Senate. 
During  the  99th  Congress  the  unions  pul>- 
lished  a  pamphlet  explaining  their  com- 
plaint. In  one  section  of  the  pamphlet  there 
is  the  following: 

"Specific  construction  industry  provisions 
of  the  federal  labor  law  intended  to  assure 
protection  of  (collective  tMirgaining)  rlghte 
are  being  ignored  through  erroneous  deci- 
sions of  the  National  Lal>or  Relations 
Board. 

"As  a  result,  contractors  today  freely 
ignore  pre-hire  agreemente.  And  sham 
double-breasted  operations— the  practice  of 
a  union  firm  setting  up  a  separate  nonunion 
operations  to  avoid  ite  collective  t>argaining 
obUgations— are  multiplying." 

In  other  words,  there  are  two  parte  to  the 
compliant:  pre-hire  agreemente  are  ignored 
and  sham  double-breasting  operations  exist. 

WHAT  IS  A  PRX-BIRX  AGREUUMI? 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Landrum- 
Orlffin  Act  In  1959,  no  employer  could  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  a  union  without  ite 
employees  first  designating  the  union  as  ite 
representative.  The  Landrum-Orlffin  Act 
made  an  exception  to  that  rule  for  the  con- 
struction Industry  only.  The  exception, 
known  as  the  pre-hire  agreement,  arises 
where  a  contractor  and  a  construction  union 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions  before  any  employ- 
ees are  hired,  and  before  a  union  election. 

A  pre-hire  agreement  is  a  voluntary  ar- 
rangement permitted  by  Congress.  Because 
the  union  does  not  have  majority  status  at 
the  time  these  agreemente  are  entered  into, 
such  agreemente  do  not  give  rise  to  a  pre- 
sumption of  majority  status  either  during 
the  term  of  the  agreement  or  after  ite  expi- 
ration. Accordingly,  the  employees  subject 
to  these  agreemente  are  entitled  to  a  Board- 
conducted  election  at  any  time  and  the  con- 
tractor is  not  obligated  to  negotiate  subse- 
quent pre-hire  agreemente.  By  contrast, 
since  union  contracte  in  other  industries  are 
with  majority  representatives,  such  con- 
tracte preclude  elections  during  their  term 
and  the  employer  is  obligated  to  negotiate 
for  sul>8equent  contracte.  This  is  because  a 
majority  representative  has  a  presumption 
of  continued  majority  status  after  ite  con- 
tract expires.  Of  course,  if  during  the  term 
of  a  pre-hire  agreement  a  union  demon- 
strates that  it  represente  a  majority  of  the 
contractor's  employees,  it  t)ecomes  the  ma- 
jority representative  and  is  entitled  to  the 
presumpticm  of  continued  majority  status. 

In  1971  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations 
Board  ruled  that  pre-hire  agreemente  could 
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be  unilaterally  repudiated  by  an  employer 
without  committing  a  refusal-to-t)argain  vio- 
lation under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  R.J.  Smith  Conttruetion  Co..  191  NLRB 
No.  693.  As  will  be  seen  l>elow,  that  decision 
was  overruled  by  John  DekUwa  A  Soma.  282 
NLRB  No.  184,  February  20, 1987. 

WHAT  U  A  DODBLK-BRKASmiG  OrZBATIOII? 

A  holding  company  which  owns  two  or 
more  suljsidiarles,  one  of  which  is  union  and 
the  other  non-union,  is  considered  to  be  a 
double-breasted  operation.  The  holding 
company  has  a  union  side  and  a  non-union 
side.  It  is  Important  to  note  that  there  is 
nothing  morally  or  legally  wrong  with  a 
double-breasted  operation.  In  the  trucking 
and  construction  industries  it  is  fairly 
ccmmion  among  the  larger  enterprises  for 
them  to  own  both  union  and  non-union 
companies.  This  allows  the  businesses  in- 
volved to  l>e  competitive  in  two  markets— 
imlon  and  non-union.  Buying  an  old.  exist- 
ing company  or  creating  a  new  company  to 
compete  in  different  market  areas  makes 
sound  economic  and  business  sense. 

WHAT  IS  A  SHAM  DOUBU-BRXASTIHC 
OPKRATIOK? 

It  appears  that  in  the  construction  indus- 
try some  union  companies  have  been  known 
to  repudiate  their  voluntary  pre-hire  agree- 
mente and  the  non-union  side  of  their  busi- 
ness moved  in  to  take  the  job.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  $ham  operation  frequently 
are: 

1.  The  same  individuals  are  operating 
both  companies  on  a  day-to-day  l>asis,  and 

2.  The  two  companies  exchange  equip- 
ment, supervision,  and  employees. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  atiam  operation  does 
not  Include  the  situation  where  a  union  side 
operates  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  the 
non-union  side  in  another  part.  For  practi- 
cal purposes,  then,  it  appears  that  ^uim 
double-breasting  operations  are  essentially 
(perhaps  not  legally)  tied  in  with  a  repudiat- 
ed pre-hire  agreement  in  a  local  area. 

THX  PROPOSED  SOLtmOIl 

In  1987  a  House  bill  (H.R.  281)  and  a 
nearly  identical  Senate  version  (S.  492)  were 
introduced  to  address  these  issues.  H.R.  281 
has  since  gone  to  a  sub-committee  hearing 
on  March  4,  1987,  and  a  sul>-comniittee 
mark-up  on  March  31,  1987.  Nothing  has 
happened  to  S.  492  yet. 

Section  2(a)  of  H.R.  281,  as  marked-up, 
provides  as  follows: 

"Section  2(2)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  i  152(2))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  'Any  two  or  more  business  entities 
engaged  primarily  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry,  performing  work  within 
the  geographical  area  covered  by  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  to  which  any  of 
the  entities  is  a  party,  performing  the  type 
of  worlL  described  in  such  agreement,  and 
having,  directly  or  indirectly— 

'(1)  substantial  common  ownership; 

'(2)  sul>8tantlal  common  management;  or 

'(3)  substantial  common  control; 

shaU  be  deemed  a  single  employer  Provid- 
ed, that  the  existence  of  a  contractor-sub- 
contractor relationship  l>etween  any  two  or 
more  business  entities  working  at  a  con- 
struction site  shall  not,  by  itself,  be  deemed 
to  create  a  single  employer  or  be  considered 
as  evidence  of  direct  or  indirect  common 
management  or  control,  withm  the  meaning 
of  this  sentence.' " 

Section  2(b)  of  the  bill  then  applies  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  of  the 
union  side  to  the  open  ship  side  of  the 
newly  defined  "single  employer"  entity. 
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Those  two  sections  attempts  to  take  care 
of  the  perceived  doulde-breastlng  aftuatton, 
The  remaining  substantive  section  of  the 
bill  deals  primarily  with  the  pre-hire  agree- 
ment 

AH  nraiavKiiuHi  sviai 

After  the  identical  bills  were  introduced  In 
the  House  and  Senate,  the  National  lAbor 
Relations  Board  rendered  a  decision  (Frtmi- 
ary  20. 1987)  which  affecte  the  sttuatlon  to  a 
large  extent  The  decision  (.Deldewa,  whiidi 
was  cited  above)  holds  that  construction  in- 
dustry employers  cannot  unilaterally  repu- 
diate a  pre-hire  agreement.  This  decision 
has  made  pre-hire  agreement  binding, 
hence,  the  complaint  of  the  union  aix>ut 
"erroneous  dedsons  of  the  Nati<mal  Labor 
Relations  Board"  has  beai  resolved. 

Illegitimate  operations  in  the  past  may 
have  repudiated  pre-hire  agreemente  in 
order  to  shift  work  to  open  shop  sides  of 
their  operations.  Because  of  the  Deldewa  de- 
cision, this  practice  caimot  occur,  and  It  wUl 
be  much  more  difficult  for  the  iham  double- 
breasting  operation  to  exist  In  effect 
Deklewa  has  provided  a  cure  for  iham  oper- 
ations as  welL 

WHT  ABILL? 

In  view  of  the  DeUewa  decision,  why  is  a 
bill  on  this  subject  necessary? 

Answer  There  is  no  legislative  reason. 
However,  supporters  of  the  bill  have  their 
own  reasons  and  continue  to  push  for  Ite 
passage.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  their  concepts. 


COMCKFT  HO.  1- 


-DOUBLK-BaCASTIHG  IS  WSOKG 
PER  SX 


Supporters  of  the  bill  never  seem  to  make 
a  distinction  between  double-breasted  oper- 
ations and  iham  double-breasted  operations. 
When  Senator  Kennedy  mtroduced  S.  492 
on  February  5.  1987,  he  said: 

"The  Construction  Industry  lAlwr  Law 
Amendmente  of  1987  will  close  the  twin 
legal  loopholes  in  the  law  by  prohibiting 
double  breasting  and  the  repudiation  of  pre- 
hire  agreements." 

This  Inslstance  on  characterising  all 
double-breasted  operations  as  bad  is  carried 
over  into  the  bill.  The  obvious  result  is  that 
many  innocent  people  are  punished  along 
with  the  few  guilty  ones.  Here  are  two  ways 
the  innocent  contractors— those  not  tai- 
volved  in  sham  operations— are  victimized: 

1.  Section  2(a)  of  the  bill,  quoted  above, 
establishes  a  definition  for  "single  employ- 
er" in  the  construction  industry.  This  provi- 
sion is  placed  near  the  beginning  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  affecte  the 
entire  act.  Thus,  as  a  "single  employer"  the 
union  side  on  a  job  in  Chicago  may  be  pick- 
eted by  union  pickete  In  an  attempt  to  force 
a  union  contract  upon  the  Texas-based,  non- 
union side  of  the  holding  company. 

2.  Section  2(b)  of  the  bill  refers  to  an  ex- 
isting collective  bargaining  agreement  In 
his  written  testimony  presented  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management 
Relations,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Oeorglne,  Presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Department  said  (March 
4.  1987):  "Only  where  an  employer  has 
signed  a  nation-wide  agreement  would  the 
bill  require  ite  application  to  that  employ- 
er's double-breasted  operations  anywhere  in 
the  United  SUtes".  In  other  words,  a  per- 
fectly honest  non-union  company— not  m 
any  way  connected  to  a  iham  operation— lo- 
cated in  Texas  would  ))ecome  automatieaUii 
a  union  company  because  ite  union  side  in 
New  York  C^ty  is  signatory  to  a  national 
agreement 
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n  to  voith  wnphMMng  ttiat  U  the  bOl  is 
CBMtod  Into  law.  bottt  of  theae  lituaUanB 
vlll  caiam  many  naB-ankn  cotnpantea  to 
baeome  union  ttapt  antotnatlcaUy.  without 
Ac  ooaaciU  0/ Mcir  eavloyees.  on  the  day  of 
at  or  one  year  later  even  though 
of  the  t^rmmjmnitm  invoIved  had  ever 
\  a  party  to  a  akom  operation.  Moreover. 
In  both  rttuattona.  innocent  peoide  aU  over 
the  countiy  may  be  mmiahed  for  a  problem 
eataUnc  only  In  one  loeal  area. 

r  iro.  a— coHVBa  voluktaxt  psb-hibz 
1  nm>  coMTuiaoaT  uawwtnwn 

Am  noted  above,  the  union  published  a 
pamphlet  last  year  dealinc  with  this  sub- 
ject Here  are  a  few  more  sentences  from 
that  pamphlet: 

"When  Congress  passed  the  lAndrum- 
OMffln  Act  of  IMS.  It  reeocniaed  that  the 
CTnstnifitffn  Industry  required  special  provl- 
siona  If  stable  labor  relations  were  to  be 
maintained. 

"The  passage  of  tf««i»Mnwi  approving  pre- 
hlre  agreements  was  Intended  to  provide 
worken  a  means  to  gain  such  protection 
(union  representation)  in  the  special  cir- 
cumatanoes  of  this  unique  industry. 

"The  piehlre  agreement  has  served  both 
workers  and  employers  well  over  the  years." 

In  addition.  Senator  Kennedy's  remarks 
(noted  above)  contain  the  following: 

"Raoent  dedsloM  of  the  National  Labor 
Relattena  Board  have  effectively  destroyed 
the  construction  Industry  provisions  in  ctir- 
rent  law." 

In  other  words,  supporters  of  the  legisla- 
tion  explained  that  the  Landrum-Oriffin 
Act  of  19M  adjuated  labor  relations  in  the 
construction  tndDstry  so  that  It  served  both 
worken  and  employers  well  over  the  years. 
Then,  it  Is  asseted.  recent  decisions  of  the 
Katlonal  lAbor  Relations  Board  have  effec- 
tively destroyed  that  harmonious  balance. 
Obviously,  if  cooditionB  were  changed  once 
avin  to  bring  back  the  balance  that  was 
created  by  landrum-Oriffin.  all  would  be 
wdL  This  was  the  Irrealstable  logic  set  forth 
by  the  supporters  on  the  pre-hlre  aspect  of 
the  problem.  The  DMewa  decision  has  re- 
stored that  balance.  However,  the  support- 
ers of  the  bOl  still  push  for  passage. 

Why? 

As  noted  above.  Mr.  Robert  Qeorgine  tes- 
tified for  HJi.  281  on  March  4.  1987.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  on  whether  DekUwa 
has  solved  their  problem  on  pre-hire  agree- 
ments, Mr.  Qeorgine  stated  that  Dekiewa 
had  not  gcme  far  enough.  It  did  not  allow 
the  union  to  contlntie  as  the  bargaining 
agent  after  expiration  of  the  pre-hire  agree- 
ment, lagardleas  of  any  showing  by  the 
unions  that  it  represented  the  majority  of 
the  workers.  Supporters  of  the  leidslation 
now  emphaslif  the  Importance  of  this  ob- 
jective which  is  a  great  departure  from  the 
original  objective  of  returning  to  the  time 
when— under  the  landrum-Orlffin  Act— the 
pre-hlre  agreement  served  "both  workers 
and  employers  well. .  . 

This  departure  is  In  reality  an  attempt  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Why  is  the  basic  labor-management  statute 
being  amended  in  one  direction  on  one  point 
against  the  legislative  history  when  there 
are  many  other  issues  equally  important,  if 
not  more  so.  which  should  be  addressed  in 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act? 
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As  noted  at  the  outset  of  the  single  reason 
for  opposition  by  non-construction  compa- 
nies could  be  stated  to  rest  upon  the  propo- 
sition that  passage  would  establish  a  bad 
precedent  In  view  of  the  discussion  above. 
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the^  are  three  bad  precedents  which  would 
be  created: 

1.  A  bill  would  be  enacted  without  legisla- 
tive, reasons  to  support  passage.  The  pre- 
hlrq  agreement  has  been  corrected  by 
.  to  reflect  the  intention  of  the  Lan- 
a-Orlf  fin  Act  Adequate  legal  remediea 
exist  to  shut  down  sham  double- 
bre4sting  operations  and  the  DekUtoa  ded- 
sion  removes  any  incentive  for  companies  to 
engage  in  such  shams 

2..  Innocent  people  are  punished  along 
witii  any  remaining  guilty  ones. 

3. !  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is 
being  opened  for  amendment  on  one  point 
only  without  taking  into  account  the  other 
that  are  In  need  of  legitimate  reform, 
one  of  these  three  precedents  is  bad. 
but  punishing  innocent  people  is  particular- 
ly qbnoxious.  Punishment  for  no  cause  is 
not  Ml  American  tradition  and  not  an  activi- 
ty fve  Americans  believe  our  legislators 
shoaid  practice.  The  imminent  threat  of 
pun  shment  without  cause  has  united  the 
non  construction  industries  in  the  business 
community  to  on>ose  this  bill  more  than 
any  pabor-related  issue  in  nine  years. 

COIfCLOSIOIl 

HJR.  281/S.  493  must  be  defeated. 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


ION.  RIOIARD  A.  GEPHARDT 


L 


OP  MISSOURI 

fm  THC  House  or  rspresxhtatives 

Wednesday.  April  22, 1987 

\.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  established  basic  trends  in  world 
poplitation  growtfi.  This  year,  the  world's  pop- 
ulattxi  crossed  the  5  billion  mark  and  is 
addlig  87  million  people  every  year.  This 
tren|l  dramatizes  the  startling  dimensions  of 
global  change  that  warrants  our  urgent  atten- 
tion. 

At  the  rate  of  AVt  births  per  second,  the 
popliiation  of  ttiis  work!  is  both  growirtg  rapMly 
to«v$rd  a  doubling  in  just  over  50  years.  It  Is 
alsd  changing  Its  balarKe  from  the  devetoped 
to  the  devetoping  wodd,  whk^h  will  add  828 
mHlipn  people  in  ttie  next  10  years.  With 
thr6|»-c|uarters  of  the  wodd's  people  they  are 
groinng  three  times  as  fast  as  either  Europe, 
Nor^h  America,  or  ttie  Soviet  Union.  Wtiereas 
in  1050  12  of  the  35  largest  cities  were  in  de- 
velqping  regiora,  by  the  year  2000  that 
number  will  tiave  doubled. 

To  higtiligtit  these  important  facts  about  our 
changing  Earth,  to  darify  the  problems  whKh 
will  result  and  to  reflect  on  t>oth  conse- 
quehces  and  proposed  solutions,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  my  own  State  of  Missouri 
and[  nearly  three  dozen  others  have  moved  to 
protwte  greater  urtderstanding  of  the  issues 
related  to  continued  populatk>n  growth  by  de- 
dafjng  the  week  of  April  20-25  "Wortd  Popu- 
laMn  Awareness  Week." 

Guring  that  week,  Missourians  will  gather  at 
site^  across  the  State— including  the  Universi- 
ty 91  Missouri,  Northwest  Missouri  State  Uni- 
versity, Washington  University,  and  St  Louis 
University— to  grapple  with  tt>e  challenge  of 
provkling  for  more  responsible  future  growth. 

The  citizens  of  Missouri  understand,  as 
must  all  Amerwans,  that  we  cannot  detach 
ourietves  from  theae  problems-— though  they 
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aeem  far-removed  from  our  daly  Uvea  for  the 
dtfficuttiea  being  created  are  real.  If  we  fal  to 
prevent  tnam  now,  our  children  wil  t)e  corv 
fronted^  \ 

range  from  changing  political 
to  famine,  disease,  and  unent- 
migialioii  that  affects  our  eoono- 
gap  between  rich  and  poor 
nations,  and  to  ttie  growing  root  causes  of  vi- 
olence and  war  around  the  worM  as  scarce 
resources  are  under  increaaed  demand. 

As  Missourians  dtacuas  theae  issues,  similar 
events  wJN  take  piaoa  in  tiundreds  of  cities 
across  the  country,  and  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port these  efforts  by  joining  with  my  colleague 
from  Missouri,  Senator  John  Danforth,  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resohjtnn  148  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolutk)n  69  to  grant  Wortd 
Population  Awareness  Week  the  natkxial  des- 
ignation it|  merita.  I  also  ask  ttiat  ttte  proclama- 
tion of  Missouri  Gov.  John  Ashcroft  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Pbocuuiatioii 

Whereas,  the  world's  population  has 
reached  $  billion  and  is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  87  million  a  year,  and 

Whereas,  rapid  population  growth  may 
cause  or  Intensify  a  wide  range  of  problems 
in  the  developing  world;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  reflect 
on  the  <»tisequence8  of  overpopulation: 

Now,  llierefore.  I.  John  Ashcroft  Gover- 
nor of  the  SUte  of  Missouri,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim Ann  20-25,  1987,  as  "World  Popula- 
tion Awareness  Week"  in  Missouri. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  BISHOP 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

or  ALABAMA 
IH  T^  HOUSS  OP  RKPSSSDITATIVXS 

rednesday.  April  22. 1987 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like 
to  point  tj)  a  unk)ue  interchange  between  the 
Dolhan  l^>tary  Club,  and  the  SkMgh,  Bert(s, 
England  Rotary  Ckjb  wtMCh  is  now  in  its  23d 
year,  an^  the  special  contribution  of  Jack 
Bishop.  \i'»  B  story  of  an  indivklual  wtw  con- 
cerned t^mself  so  much  with  fair  play  and 
servwe  attove  self  ttiat  he  not  only  brought  to- 
gether ttie  people  of  Dothan  and  Slough, 
Berks,  England,  but  he  cultivated  wtiat  has 
become  a  ctose  comradery  and  new  con- 
sciousnets  of  volunteer  service. 

Jack  is  a  member  of  the  Stough  Rotary 
Club,  and  first  came  to  Alabama  because  of 
his  conc^  over  media  reports  of  racial  strife 
throughout  Alabama.  Jack  called  up  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Dothan  Club  and  wanted  to  visit 
Selma,  Montgomery,  and  Mobile.  He  visited 
with  Gov]  George  Wallace,  and  other  leaders, 
and  had  jthe  opportunity  to  enter  into  discus- 
sk>n  and  address  a  black  church  congregation 
on  that  fifst  visit 

Through  ttiose  first  meetings  Jack  devel- 
oped a  oose  friendship  with  ttie  many  people 
he  met,  itfid  wanted  to  further  a  spirit  of  un- 
derstan<tt)g  and  cooperatton  between  ttie 
cities  of  I  tottian  and  Slough,  Berks,  as  well  as 
ttie  people  of  Alabama  and  England.  In  1977, 
Jack  broljght  a  group  of  22  Stough  Rotary 
represen  atives  to  Dothan  and  advanced  the 
klea  thai  dub  members  shouM  make  visits 
every  2  ybars  on  an  alternating  basia. 
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in  1979,  23  Dothan  Rotary  Ckib  members 
visited  Stough.  and  in  1961,  the  Stough  dUb 
sent  24  parM)na  to  visit  ttie  Doltian  area. 
Again  in  1963,  23  Dothan  Rotary  Ckjb  mem- 
bars  visited  Sioush  and  attended  an  Oder  of 
the  Garter  ceremony  at  Windsor  Castle  in  the 
SL  Jamaa  Chapel.  This  year  a  group  of  Rotar- 
iana  from  Dolhan  wiN  again  visit  Stough. 

In  a>  of  theae  exchanges  which  brought 
about  understanding.  Jack  Bishop  played  a 
key  role.  Recently,  Jack  has  suffered  with 
i»e<iingilis  which  has  left  him  with  partial  dis- 
abWiea.  Knowing  of  Jack's  strong  spirit  it  is 
not  something  ttiat  will  leave  him  on  the  skle- 
lines  for  tong.  I  commend  Jack  Bishop  for  his 
many  efforts  in  fostering  understanding  among 
people. 


A  DEDICATED  TEACHER 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  OAY 

ormssouBi 

»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVBS 

Wednetday.  April  22.  1987 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  major 
issues  facing  our  society  is  the  crisis  In  educa- 
bon.  Tlie  quality  of  education  In  our  publK 
sctiools  is  declining,  and  our  chikiren  are  not 
prepared  for  the  future.  Teachers  are  over- 
worked and  underpaid,  classrooms  are  over- 
crowded, and  ttie  situatton  is  worsening.  But, 
deopite  ttie  ovenvtielming  otntades,  we  are 
inspired  t>y  the  many  dedk»ted  teachers  wtio 
remain  committed  to  our  youttis. 

I  am  most  honored  to  share  with  you  ttie 
story  of  one  outstanding  St  Louis  teacher,  Mi- 
chele  B.  Grant  of  Vashon  High  School. 

A  dedicated  and  highly  respected  teacher, 
Mrs.  Grant  welcomes  the  challenge  of  teach- 
ing in  an  inner  city  school.  She  refers  to  her 
job  as  "stwiing  moments". 

I  commend  the  foitowing  artKle  "Mean  Mrs. 
Grant"  to  my  colleagues  in  Congress: 
MxAit  Mas.  Oraht 
(By  Steve  Friedman) 

Michele  Byrd  Orant  has  endured  20  years 
of  disobedient  students,  teen-age  pregnan- 
cies, low  pay  and  long  hours  because  of 
what  she  calls  "shining  moments." 

"I  had  one  student"  she  sajrs,  "Just  a  few 
years  ago.  She  said  she  was  going  to  make  it, 
and  she  made  it" 

If  you're  waiting  for  elal>oration  on  the 
Joys  of  teaching,  don't  l)other.  For  Michele 
Grant,  a  science  teacher  at  the  city's 
Vashon  High  School  for  two  decades, 
former  Missouri  Biology  Teacher  of  the 
Year,  state  director  of  Missouri  Biology 
Teachers,  Science  Department  chairperson, 
runner-up  for  state  teacher  of  the  year, 
church-goer,  cmnmunity  volunteer,  lifelong 
student  and  passionate  lover  of  learning  and 
the  learned,  for  Michele  Orant,  there  is  no 
need  to  make  a  big  deal  out  of  a  Job  well 
done. 

There  is  no  reason  to  get  worked  up  alwut 
working  hard.  There  Is  no  cause  to  get  ex- 
cited about  what  is  expected.  Success  is  ex- 
pected. 

Of  course.  It's  not  always  rectived. 

"My  biggest  disappointment?"  she  says. 
"That  would  t>e  one  that  Just  graduated.  In 
her  Junior  year,  she  had  a  baby,  and  that's 
okay,  but  without  really  thinking  one  day  I 
said,  'You  need  a  baby  like  you  need  a  hole 
in  the  head.'  *  *  *  Still,  he  was  a  pleasant 
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baby,  a  happy  Uttle  baby.  Well.  Just  like  the 
reaearch  says,  she  was  pregnant  again.  I  saw 
her  the  other  day,  when  I  was  coming  out  of 
the  iMuik.  She  wasnt  very  dean.  I  looked  at 
her,  and  I  said.  'I  don't  need  any  more 
grandchildren.' " 

Then  there's  the  matter  of  a  boy  we'll  call 
Jim.  Jim  doesn't  do  things  that  Orant  asks 
him  to  do.  He  speaks  loudly  in  class,  without 
raising  his  hand  first.  He  doesn't  do  his 
homework.  He  doesnt  behave.  He  doesn't 
do  what  is  expected  of  him. 

"Jim's  mother  didn't  want  him."  Orant 
says,  "and  she  tried  to  give  him  to  his 
father.  Now  Jim  is  living  with  his  grand- 
mother, and  she's  scared  of  him.  His  own 
grandmother  is  afraid  to  ask  him  anything. 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  let  Jim  do  to  me 
what  he  wants  to  do  to  his  mother.  I'm  not 
his  mother,  and  he's  going  to  learn  that. 
First,  I  told  him.  'Jim.  it's  only  54  minutes  a 
day,  now  we  can  survive  that.'  Didn't  even 
get  a  smile  from  him.  Then  I  said,  'Jim.  I 
got  to  pay  my  mortgage,  I  can't  let  you  mess 
with  my  Job.' 

"The  solution  is  not  to  take  him  out  of 
class:  the  solution  is,  'I  am  me  and  Jim  is 
Jim.'  And  Jim  has  to  learn  that  when  I  say, 
'Fly  a  kite,'  he  should  fly  a  kite." 

Insightful  enough  to  see  that  Jim's  prob- 
lems l>egin  at  home,  pragmatic  enough  to 
make  sure  such  problems— no  matter  wh&t 
their  cause — do  not  interfere  with  her 
duties,  Orant  is  a  committed,  caring  woman 
who  refuses  to  let  something  like  tenderness 
get  in  the  way  of  teaching. 

It  is  one  of  her  many  contradictions. 

She  is  so  organized  that  she  color-codes 
her  planning  l>ook  in  five  shades  of  magic 
markers  and  can  tell  you,  without  looking  It 
up,  what  her  class  will  t>e  doing  one,  two  or 
three  months  from  today.  But  she's  so  im- 
pulsive that  every  year  she  saves  to  buy  a 
car,  and  every  summer  she  blows  her  sav- 
ings on  travel,  or  more  education.  She  has 
studied  at  Oxford  University  and  the  Sor- 
bonne.  She  still  doesn't  have  a  car  (but  she 
has  an  account  with  Ladede  Cab). 

She  calls  education  a  "lifetime  process" 
and  has  devoted  her  career  to  helping 
others  learn.  But  after  15  years,  she  recent- 
ly quit  her  volunteer  Job  at  Barnes  Hospital 
"l>ecause  it  was  too  much  like  teaching,  in 
terms  of  seeing  too  much  that  was  depress- 
ing." 

She  resents  criticism  of  the  dty's  public 
schools  and  says,  "I  get  really  upset  when  I 
hear  things  about  Vashon."  But  she  admits 
that  "there  are  teachers  who  don't  want  to 
l>e  here,  and  they  show  it." 

She  complains  that  many  of  her  students 
(the  youngest  are  ninth  graders)  have  bad 
habits  so  firmly  ingrained  by  the  time  she 
gets  them  that  correcting  those  habits  is 
sometimes  near  impossible.  Yet  she  refuses 
to  read  records  of  incoming  students.  She 
says  she's  seen  too  many  students  labeled 
unfairly. 

She  is  outraged  at  teachers'  salaries. 
("You  want  to  turn  Vashon  around?  Send 
out  contracts  that  say,  'We'll  pay  teachers 
who  work  at  Vsshon  $10,000  extra,  or  $5,000 
or  $2,000.' ")  But  she  doesn't  l>elong  to  the 
teacher's  union  and  has  twice  crossed  picket 
lines  during  teachers'  strikes.  "I  don't  want 
someone  else  making  my  decisions.  I  want  to 
make  my  own  decisions."  (She  is  paid  about 
$35,000  a  year.) 

She  is  a  model  of  propriety  in  sensible 
pumps,  high-necked  blouses,  wool  sidrts  and 
dark  stot^lngs,  who  says  students  "have  to 
learn  to  talk  about  sex.  If  they  don't  have 
the  vocabulary,  you  have  to  supply  them 
with  the  vociinilary.  Parents  and  teachers 
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say  sometimes.  'You  dont  need  to  know 
that'  The  minute  kida  ask  the  questions  Is 
when  they  need  the  answers." 

She  refers  to  students  as  "my  children" 
and  has  inspired  scores  of  "Rememlier  Me 
Always"  In  the  Vashon  yearbooks  she  Imys 
and  saves  every  year.  But  former  student 
Beverly  Bailey,  who  is  about  to  graduate 
from  St  Louis  University  and  wanta  to 
become  a  physician,  says.  "My  first  impres- 
sion of  B€rs.  Orant  wasnt  a  good  one.  No 
one's  is.  Everyone  thought  she  was  a  mean 
teacher." 

"My  first  impression,"  says  Stanpbany 
Stewart.  25,  another  former  student  who 
works  for  MasterCard,  "was  (that)  she  was  a 
mean  person." 

Llllle  Young,  head  of  Vaahon's  Tingifah  de- 
partment and  a  friend  of  Orant's  says.  "Her 
l)ark  is  worse  than  her  trite.  Underneath, 
she's  a  very  calm,  even-tempered  person. 
Easy  to  get  along  with.  Well,  maylw  I  better 
take  that  out.  She  is  very  dedicated  to  her 
work.  The  ones  who  really  get  to  know  her, 
they  love  her.  Despite  the  fact  that  they 
fuss  about  her." 

Orant  knows  what  the  kids  say  about  her, 
and  she  doesn't  mind  a  bit.  "Old  Mra 
Orant"  she  says  with  a  smQe.  "Stem  Mrs. 
Orant  Mean  Mrs.  Orant"  Once,  while  de- 
scribing how  she  brought  order  to  a  disor- 
derly classroom,  she  called  herself  "The  big, 
bad  wolf." 

Michele  Byrd  was  Iwm  in  Kansas  City  on 
Oct.  30.  1926.  She  was  the  13th  of  16  chfl- 
dren  Imm  to  Violetta  and  Ernest  Louis 
Byrd. 

When  she  was  2  years  old.  she  was  put  to 
work  sorting  the  family  socks.  By  the  time 
she  left  for  kindergarten,  she  was  an  avid 
reader.  "My  father  took  two  newspi^iers," 
she  says.  Both  were  the  Ksntss  City  Star. 
"One  was  his  copy,  'cause  he  said  we'd  meas 
it  up." 

When  she  was  in  third  grade,  her  parents 
traveled  to  Arkansas  for  a  reunion  of  her  fa- 
ther's family.  When  they  returned,  Orant 
learned  that  her  paternal  grandfather  had 
been  a  member  of  the  politically  powerful 
Byrd  family  of  Virginia.  Her  maternal 
grandmother  was  her  grandfather's  slave. 

"I  don't  have  any  feelings  about  that"  she 
says.  "I  never  did  have  any  hangups  about 
race."  Her  father,  she  sasrs,  never  discussed 
the  matter  of  his  ancestry  with  her.  She 
calls  her  chUdhood  unremarkable  and  says 
luxuries  were  few.  "But  we  ate  every  night 
We  had  love  and  attention,  and  the  comfort 
of  a  home." 

By  the  thne  she  was  a  teen-ager,  Orant 
was  working  as  a  soda  Jerk  at  John  Watklns 
drugstore  In  the  fsahionable  Coimtry  dub 
Plaza,  one  of  the  few  places  that  would  hire 
"brown-skinned  girls."  After  graduation 
from  high  school,  she  attended  St  Cather- 
ine's College  in  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  then,  when 
her  father's  eyesight  began  to  faU  and 
fsmily  funds  got  even  shorter,  she  trans- 
ferred to  Lincoln  University  in  Jefferstm 
aty.  She  foUowed  that  with  a  master's 
degree  in  sdence  education  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Illinois,  then  taught  at  a  school  for 
gifted  children  in  Champaign  for  eight 
years.  In  1966  she  began  her  first  year  of 
teaching  sdence  at  Vashon. 

Twenty  years  later,  Orant  has  no  plans  to 
retire.  She  still  wakes  every  weekday  morn- 
ing at  4  ajn.  At  5  ajn.,  she  reads  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  putting  aside  the  Ev- 
eryday section  until  she  returns  home  that 
evening.  By  6:15,  she  arrives  at  Vashon 
(teachers  are  required  to  show  up  tiy  7:15), 
where  she  stays  until  sometime  after  3  pjn. 
When  she  arrives  home,  she  puts  on  her 
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validly  ■boM  and  takM  her  late  afternoon 
tturougfa  the  OentnU  West 
On  the  way  home,  ahe  mJfht  have 
tea  or  grab  a  Wte  to  eat.  Then  ahell 
take  ber  iteck  of  anltned.  yellow  three-by- 
On  eaidi  bound  tocetber  with  a  rubber 
abell  telei>bone  the  students 
are  acrawled  on  the  cards, 
i  stadent  baa  a  card,  and  each  card  has 
a  ptaooe  number,  namea  of  family  members 
■ad  abott  sununartea  of  the  most  reomt 
ooBTenatloaa  Orant  has  had  with  those 
fkmlly  members.  Some  evenings  she  might 
■■k  a  student  to  read  ber  something  over 
the  pbone,  especially  if  she  has  some  doubta 
about  bis  readinc  skills.  Sometimes  she'll 
discua  a  particular  assignment  with  a  rela- 
thre.  Sometimes  shell  Just  ask  how  things 
are  at  home.  By  10  pjn.,  she's  In  bed. 

Friday  eventawa,  she  begins  ber  novel  of 
the  weekend.  She  reads  at  least  one,  often 
Ai^tba  Christie,  ea^  weekend.  Saturdays, 
die  takes  a  group  of  Vastaon  students  to  a 
■denoe  program  at  Washington  University. 
Sunday  mornings,  she  attends  a  7:30  mass, 
then  buys  her  Sunday  New  York  Times. 
And  Monday  morning,  she's  ready  to  start 
aU  over  again. 

Grant  says  she  was  "bom  in  a  generation 
and  a  time  when  people  did  what  they  were 
supposed  to  do."  The  teacher  tends  to  use 
language  like  that  often— words  that  stress 
duty,  and  dtodpline  and  rock-solid  values. 
As  tar  the  disappointments  in  her  life,  well, 
she'd  rather  not  dweU  on  those.  Yes,  she 
was  married— for  five  years— and  divorced, 
but  "that  was  hundreds  of  years  ago,"  and 
that's  about  all  shell  say  on  the  subject. 

And  her  father,  the  college-educated  son 
of  a  slave  owner  and  a  slave,  a  man  who  saw 
to  it  that  each  of  his  16  children  received  a 
college  education,  he  could  only  find  work 
as  an  auto  mechanic.  Yes,  Orant  says,  he 
was  probably  disappointed  about  that.  But 
be  never  complained.  And  she  won't,  either. 

She  knows  the  dty  schools  don't  have 
funds  to  afford  the  teaching  and  facilities 
they  need,  and  that  bond  issues  designed  to 
raise  those  funds  have  f aDed— and  will  prob- 
ably continue  failing— because  they  need 
two-thirds  of  the  vote  to  pass.  She  knows 
that  dty  high  schools  have  a  notorious  rep- 
utation for  student  violence,  and  she  still 
carries  a  scar  on  ber  leg  from  the  last  day  of 
adiool  last  year,  when  a  student  flung  a 
plastic  garbage  lid  at  her.  (It  was  her  only 
encounter  with  student  violence  In  20 
years.)  She  knows  that  politicians  regularly 
commission  studies  that  show  how  bad  the 
adiools  are.  She  knows  that  many  parents 
send  their  chfldren  to  private  schools  rather 
than  entrust  them  to  the  care  of  the  city 
schools.  And  she  knows  that  she  will  not 
leave.  "I  stay  because  it  doesn't  matter 
where  I  go.  I'm  still  going  to  take  me  with 
me." 

On  a  Thursday,  two  days  before  Valen- 
tine's Day,  Mlchele  Grant  is  standing  out- 
side room  406.  her  classroom.  She  is,  as 
always,  wearing  her  white  lab  coat  (for  the 
convenience  of  the  pockets  and  for  the 
"image"  she  says  it  projects).  She  sports 
pearl  earringa.  a  white  high-necked  blouse,  a 
navy  skirt,  navy  stockings  and  navy  pumps. 
She  has  two  valentines  pinned  to  her  lab 


It  is  1  pjn.,  and  as  lunch  hour  ends,  stu- 
dents swarm  through  the  halls,  laughing, 
shoving  and  shouting.  When  they  see 
Grant,  they  move  a  little  slower,  shout  a 
little  more  softly.  She  q>ends  time  between 
class  periods  in  the  hallway,  not  because 
she's  required  to.  but  because  she  thinks 
students  need  to  know  there  are  people  in 
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thelhallways  who  are  watching,  and  people 
wbc  care  about  proper  decorum,  and  that 
she  Is  (me  of  those  people. 

Sle  has  a  free  period,  so  she  agrees  to 
talk.  She  pulls  up  a  stool  to  one  of  the 
tables  (there  are  no  desks,  since  experi- 
ments take  up  so  much  of  her  class  time). 
andlarranges  her  yellow  three-by-five  cards, 
andi  multi-colored  planning  booklet  and 
copies  of  the  letters  she  sends  to  parents 
(one  sharing  ber  "approach  to  teaching." 
andlone  outlining  exactly  what  she  requires 
students  in  the  way  of  homework  and 
irmance).  The  classroom  telephone 
every  so  often  (she  makes  a  point  of 
^r  answering  it.  deeming  her  time  too 
l>le  to  be  bothered  by  the  office).  The 
brown  and  white  giiinea  pig  in  a  box 
next  to  the  window  squeals  with  what 
so«iAds  like  longing  for  a  bigger  cage. 

"The  best  part  of  teaching."  she  says,  "Is 
you]  are  independent,  you  really  are  your 
own  boas." 

8]|e  is  interrupted  by  a  10th  grader  who 
com^  by  to  share  the  results  of  her  report 
on  which  she  received  all  A's  and  a  B. 
Gra^t  congratulates  her,  then,  as  the  phone 
[  and  the  girl  leaves,  continues, 
le  worst  part  of  teaching?  The  worst 
pari  about  teaching  is  not  teaching.  The 
worst  part  is  the  tremendous  amount  of 
reccrd .  .  ." 

TVo  former  students,  Deborah  Jones  and 
Veriie  Dorsey,  who  graduated  in  1976  and 
197t,  respectively,  enter  and  hug  Grant, 
who  asks  what  they've  been  up  to  for  10 
years.  With  them  is  a  little  boy,  about  18 
months  old.  Grant  pats  his  head  and  tells 
(she'll  be  ready  for  him  when  he's  ready 
>iology. 

and  present  students  know  they  can 
Grant  in  room  406,  and  they  often 
looking  for  her  here.  She  spends  her 
hours  here  because  she  wants  to  be 
ible  to  students,  and  because  she  fre- 
quently assigns  work  to  be  performed  over 
the  lunch  hour. 

Once,  during  a  recent  lunch  hour.  "One 
llttip  boy  came  up  to  me— well,  he  wasn't  a 
littl^  boy,  he  was  a  12th  grader- and  he  said 
his  ifriend  had  gonorrhea.  I  said.  'You  tell 
him  that  the  lady  in  the  white  coat  at 
Va^on  said  to  go  to  634  N.  Grand  (the  city 
health  cUnlc)  and  to  get  a  test  and  to  tell 
his  girlfriend  to  go,  too.  Tell  him  that  he 
owep  the  responsibility  to  that  person.' " 

NOW,  where  was  ahe.  Oh,  yes.  "The  worst 
parf  is  the  tremendous  amount  of  record 
keebing."  That,  and  the  fact  that  "we're 
mowing  into  gray  areas  with  administrators. 
Thve  are  too  many  bosses. 

"We  got  a  letter  a  while  bat^"  she  says, 
"saflng  that  our  attendance  at  PTA  meet- 
ing4  was  compulsory."  (She  is  a  former 
treasurer  of  that  organization.)  She  removes 
her  gold  wire  rim  glasses  and  Jabs  a  finger 
intd  the  air.  "I  don't  like  to  have  it  demand- 
ed mat  I  do  things  on  my  time." 

"They  didn't  i4>point  me  to  go  out  there 
(in  the  hall)  between  classes,"  she  says.  "I 
Just  decided  to." 

She  knows,  though,  that  many  teachers 
avoid  such  decisions.  "I  talk  to  a  lot  of 
teathers,"  she  says,  "and  they  think  I'm 
f,  coming  in  early  like  I  do.  But"— she 
Jabs  the  air  again- "you  cannot  do  the 
.  in  the  time  they  give  you. 

er  teachers,"  she  s&ys,  "want  simple 
jctions  on  how  to  do  experiments."  She 
What  they  don't  want  are  stories 
lit  how  she  has  to  haul  In  eggs  and  vine- 
gar and  cheese  cloth,  and  mice  and  guinea 
pig$  and  cages  for  the  experiments. 

"A  lot  of  teachers,"  she  says,  "don't  want 
to  I  e  here,  and  they  show  that." 
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It's  not  that  the  teachers  who  complain 
are  meai>-q>irited,  any  more  than  the  ones 
who  refuse  to  come  in  an  hour  early  are 
laay.  It's  Just  that  they  haven't,  in  Grant's 
mind,  acoepted  the  simple  fact  that  "when 
you  do  tilings,  you  do  them  right."  They 
haven't  learned  that  "you  have  to  give 
something  to  receive  something."  They 
haven't  figured  out  that  "you  have  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  your  own  actions,  because 
there  arei consequences  for  everything." 

"On  the  first  day  of  school,"  she  says.  "I 
say.  "My  hame  is  Mrs.  Grant,  and  we  are  as- 
signed to  each  other  for  nine  months,  and 
we  are  going  to  survive  it.' 

"The  f^t  week  of  school,"  she  adds,  "I 
give  them  two  words— 'students'  and  'teach- 
er.' I  waQt  them  to  know  what  they're  sup- 
posed to  do,  and  what  I'm  supposed  to  do." 

It  is  8:  SO  ajn.  on  a  Wednesday  in  October. 
Grant  tetls  her  ninth  grade  biology  class  to 
divide  into  groups  of  four.  One  of  the  girls 
at  a  rear  table  lingers. 

"Karei^"  Orant  says,  "you  don't  have  a 
choice.  Your  choice  is  to  go  with  the  group." 

When  the  class  is  reseated,  Orant  asks 
questions  about  atoms,  and  isotopes  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  various  substances. 
Table  sugar  stumps  the  class. 

The  b«y  walks  to  the  blackboard  and 
writes  a  tormubi— diHaOn.  Grant  asks  the 
class  if  the  formula  is  correct  There's  a 
flurry  of  Whispering  and  "no's." 

"This  Is  a  giveaway,"  she  says.  "Just  how 
you  know  your  name,  that's  how  you  should 
know  the  answer  to  the  questions.  How 
many  people  agree  with  the  formula  on  the 
board?"  nve  of  the  19  students  raise  their 
hands.  "How  many  disagree?"  Another  five 
raise  their  hands. 

"You  remember  your  name?"  she  asks 
rhetorlcaUy.  "You  remember  your  address? 
You  remember  your  phone  number?  That's 
how  you  will  remember  the  formula." 

She  Jabs  the  air  in  front  of  her.  "Not 
should,  or  can.  or  ought  to,  but  will." 

She  asks  for  a  volunteer  to  write  the  cor- 
erct  fon^ula  on  the  board.  A  girl  gets  up 
and  scrawls  a  new  formula— CiiHs40ii. 

Grant  gsks  the  class  what  they  think.  The 
results  a^e  same  as  the  first  poll. 

"You  were  right  the  first  time,"  she  tells 
the  boy  whose  formula  is  already  erased. 
Then,  in  a  louder  voice,  to  the  entire  class, 
"Know  What  you  know,  leam  what  you 
learn,  mbnitor  your  own  thinking.  When 
you  are  itudying  tonight."  she  says,  "talk  to 
the  wall,  talk  to  your  mother,  talk  to  the 
mirror.  TIThen  you  are  learning,  talk  it  out. 
and  you  will  remember." 

An  hour  later,  she  leads  a  group  of  seniors 
through  an  experiment  that  involves  ammo- 
nia and  a  gelatin  cube  that  changes  color. 
When  they  finish,  she  aimounces  their  as- 
signment "You  will  reread,  revise  and  .  . 

"Review,"  says  the  class. 

"Yes,  eevlew  chapter  six.  Your  homework 
is  to  write  up  question  number  two,  page 
109,  using  the  logical  format.  And  at  lunch- 
time,  group  one  and  two,  eat  real  fast,  then 
come  down  and  set  up  part  B  of  the  experi- 
ment. Aikd  those  of  you  who  have  not  fin- 
ished wnting  in  your  data  books  can  come 
in  at  luEK^tlme.  too.  I  will  also  be  here  one 
half-ho(«'  after  school." 

The  b^ll  rings,  but  the  class  does  not 
move.  Mlchele  Grant's  class  is  not  dismissed 
until  she  says  it's  dismissed.  "See  you 
Thursday."  she  says,  and  they  rise  and  start 
for  the  door.  Then,  in  a  louder  voice,  she 
add.  "I  ^xpect  you  to  do  what  you  are  sup- 
posed toido." 


CHILDREN'S  VIEWS  ON  NUCLEAR 
WAR 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHmCTOH 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPRXSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22,  1987 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  threat  of  nu- 
dear  war  is  the  paramount  concern  of  our 
age.  It  is  ttie  concern  not  only  of  adults,  but  of 
the  chiMren  of  the  world. 

One  day  last  fall  Prof.  Oliver  Newsome 
showed  his  sodotogy  dass  at  South  Puget 
Sound  Ckjmmunity  College  in  Otympia,  WA,  a 
video  <»lled  "What  Soviet  Children  Are  Saying 
About  Nudear  Weapons."  Produced  by  Har- 
vard University  professors,  the  film,  aired  on 
PBS  stations,  features  interviews  with  two 
dozen  Soviet  chiMren. 

The  sodotogy  dass,  after  learning  that 
there  was  no  United  States  equivalent— Amer- 
ican cNkken  answering  the  same  questions— 
decided,  despite  a  lack  of  technical  experi- 
ence, to  pr(xjix;e  ttMir  own  film. 

The  result  is  an  Impressive  36-minute  video, 
capturing  ttie  responses  of  about  40  fifth  and 
eighth  graders  from  Gfiffin  and  Peter  G. 
Schmidt  elementary  schools. 

The  American  chikJren  were  asked  the 
same  questions  as  their  Soviet  counterparts: 
When  did  you  first  become  aware  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  how?  What  woukJ  happen  in  a 
nudear  war?  Will  a  nudear  war  happen  in 
your  lifetime?  What  can  young  people  do  to 
prevent  nuclear  war? 

The  responses,  in  fact  sbikingly  similar  to 
those  of  tfie  Soviet  children,  are  Insightful 
rather  than  rtietorical.  As  Professor  Newsome 
says.  "We  make  it  a  point  not  to  make  a  polit- 
ical statement"  The  point  being  that  "kids 
have  a  tot  to  say  and  they  shoukJ  be  listened 
to." 

Indeed,  both  American  and  Soviet  leaders 
could  profit  by  taking  to  heart  some  of  these 
comments  made  t>y  Olympia  area  diildren: 

(American  and  Russian  adults):  shouldn't 
teach  their  kids  to  lie  prejudiced  of  each 
other. 

(Spoken  directly  to  Soviet  children):  We 
aren't  enemies.  We  can  do  something  (about 
nuclear  war),  and  let's  do  it  now. 

I'm  beyond  scared  .  .  .  it's  passed  into 
hatred  for  .  .  .  everyone  that  is  connected 
with  the  bomb. 

Adults  don't  listen  to  kids  .  .  .  adults 
should  listen  to  kids  more  because  we've  got 
a  lot  to  say  .  .  .  and  we  will  say  things  adults 
won't  say. 

We  have  to  live  with  the  mistakes  of 
adults. 

We  can't  lose  hope.  Let's  make  it  happen. 

I  woukj  like  to  recognize  the  students  In 
Oliver  Newsome's  dass  at  South  Puget 
Sound  Community  College  who  helped 
produce  this  excellent  film:  Lisa  Drittentws, 
Chris  Munson,  Paul  Schmidt  Shauna  Burk- 
hoMer.  Chris  Murphy,  Alyda  Metcalf.  Erika 
Roberts,  John  Ragan,  Mtohelle  Mahlendorf. 
Deborah  Graham,  and  Caroline  Gail. 

I  wouM  also  like  to  commend  ttw  chikJren 
who  altowed  thek  often  profound  comments 
to  be  taped:  Rosalie  Purtee,  Alyson  Scatton, 
Claire  Beehler.  Jeremy  Watson,  Julie  Bamum, 
Brian  Harrison,  Kyle  Corbin.  Kevin  Bamett 
Joshua    Wheeler.    Tanya    English,    Brooke 
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Sneva,  James  Baas.  Gentry  Taytor.  Heattier 
MiHer,  Shannon  Moffat  Blair  Conger.  Ben 
Flint  Jennifer  Snyder.  Robin  ReynciUs,  Troy 
Fuller.  Justin  Singleton,  Tanya  Woolsey. 
Heattter  Burnett,  Jason  Freeze.  Daisy  Ward. 
Jennie  Baker,  Lindsay  Hunter,  Sara  WhK- 
tingham,  AKson  Whitney,  Kris  Baier,  Katie 
Peek,  Ed  Wilson,  Tiffany  Kalihi,  Amy  Iverson. 
Nate  Segerson.  Thomas  Woolsey.  Jeni  Sau- 
lino,  (Dhris  Ward,  and  Phaedra  KeNeher. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENLETf  JOHNS 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OP  mCHIGAH 
»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22,  1987 

Mr.  HERTEL  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the 
Communtoattons  Workers  of  America  Local 
4008  who  have  benefited,  over  the  years, 
from  tiie  dedtoated  servtoes  of  Henley  Johns 
need  no  introduction  to  the  quality  of  his  per- 
fomiam^  on  their  behalf  as  a  leader,  as  a  ne- 
gotiator and  as  a  man  of  high  integrity  and 
Qooti  will. 

Henley  Johrra  has  just  been  appointed  t>y 
his  peers  to  service  C^A  members  in  the 
five-State  area  of  Mtohigan,  Ohto,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, arxj  Wisconsin,  a  highly  industrialized 
area  with  a  large  concentration  of  workers  in 
tfw  communtoations  fieto. 

Working  men  and  women  in  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  area  ail  know  of  Henley's  activi- 
ties to  promote  tt^eir  welfare  tioth  in  tf>e  wor1(- 
place  and  In  the  communities  in  wtvch  tfiey 
live.  He  understands  tfie  importance  of  pro- 
tecting hard  won  contract  twnefits  through 
legisiatton  on  the  Federal  as  well  as  the  State 
level. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  meet  with  Henley 
and  other  key  leadership  members  of  CWA 
such  as  Bob  Schukwit  wtK>  succeeds  Henley 
Johns  as  prestoent  of  CWA  Local  4008. 
These  are  two  men  whose  long  history  of 
service  to  working  men  and  women  deserve 
recognition  nationally  as  well  as  in  tf>eir  own 
communities.  These  remarks,  I  h<)pe,  will  in 
some  measure,  provide  ttiat  recognition. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  OP 
HUNGARIANS  IN  ROMANIA 

HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OP  WCHIGAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22,  1987 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  25. 
1987  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Ck>mmittee 
unanimously  accepted  an  amer)dment  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
DORNAN]  on  the  human,  cultural  and  self-de- 
tennination  rights  of  ttie  2.5  miHton  Hungarian 
minority  In  Transylvania— Romania.  May  I 
insert  Into  ttie  Re(X)RD  the  text  of  this  amend- 
ment whKh  is  now  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment USIA  and  BIB  authorization  bill? 

My  distinguished  coHeague  from  California 
should  be  commended  for  his  courage,  dedi- 
cation, and  steadfastness  in  bririging  this  res- 
olutton  up  in  the  full  cxinvnittoc  in  ttie  form  of 
an  amendment  This  is  the  first  time  the 
House  has  condemed  in  strong  language  the 
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human  rights  abuses  in  Romania  againtt  its 
national  minorities. 

Plaudits  go  also  to  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation  and  its  allied  organizations,  the 
Amertoan  Hungarian  Action  CommHtee  and 
the  Transytvanian  World  Federation  which  had 
drafted  the  original  raaokition  and  had  not 
given  up  despite  adverailiea.  which  induded 
the  refusal  of  the  Subcomminae  on  Europe 
and  the  MkMIe  East  to  hokj  hearings  on  the 
subied  despite  tf>e  fact  tint  the  previous  res- 
olution introduced  t>y  my  distingutshad  cot- 
leagues,  Mr.  SiUANOER,  and  Mr.  Dwyer.  was 
cosponsored  by  221  Mombors  of  the  House  in 
1984. 

Final  credit  must  be  given  to  Dr.  Z.  Mtohael 
Szaz,  the  Secretary  of  International  Relatiorts 
of  ttie  American  Hungarian  Federation,  for  his 
tireless  work  and  rolonttoso  efforts  to  have  ttie 
resolution  be  presented  as  an  amendment  in 
the  House. 
AMximKxirr  to  Stats  DxPAamxirr  AcmoHi- 

ZATION   OPFHtBD  BT  MS.   DOHHAII  OP  CALI- 
PORICIA 

Page  37.  after  line  13.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC      .  OONCEKNING  OBSERVANCE  BY  THE  GOV- 
ERhMENT     or     BOMANU     OF     THE 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  OF  HUNGARIANS  IN         , 
TRANSYLVANIA,     E8PBC1AIXY      THE 
RIGHT  OF  SELF-DETERMINATION. 

(a)  FiifDiifcs.— The  C^ongress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  Government  of  Romania  has  en- 
tered into  treaties  and  accords  (including 
the  1947  Paris  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Roma- 
nia, the  International  CSovenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  the  International  Covenant 
on  Economic,  Social,  and  (Cultural  Rights, 
and  the  1975  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  (Cooperation  m 
Europe)  which  guarantee  the  human  rights 
of  Its  citizens  without  any  discrimination  as 
to  religion  and  national  origin. 

(2)  The  Constitution  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania  ensures  far-reaching 
rights  to  the  "co-inhabiting  nationalities"  in 
Romania. 

(3)  The  province  of  Transylvania,  which 
has  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  Hun- 
garians and  which  tiad  constituted  part  of 
Hungary  for  a  mlllenium.  was  originally 
ceded  to  Romania  by  the  1920  Trianon 
Treaty. 

(4)  The  fate  of  the  Hungarians  in  Transyl- 
vania has  been  systematic  denationalization 
under  the  various  Romanian  Oovemments. 
whether  Royalist  Fascist  or  Communist 

(5)  The  Government  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania  and  lu  regional  and  local 
authorities  pursue  a  policy  of  denatlonallsa- 
tlon  toward  the  Hungarians  and  people  of 
other  nationalities  in  Transylvania  by  meas- 
ures approximating  ethnodde.  Including  (A) 
the  destruction  of  Hungarian  language 
schools  and  the  Hungarian  Bolyai  Universi- 
ty (still  in  existence  tai  1958)  and  the  re- 
placement of  these  schoolB  by  a  steadily  de- 
cliidng  number  of  Hungarian  aectlans  in  Ro- 
manian schools.  (B)  the  destruction,  or  the 
making  inaccessible  to  the  public  and  schol- 
ars, of  the  documents  of  the  Hungarian  past 
of  Transylvania,  and  (C)  the  cmsdous  dis- 
persion of  the  Hungarian  intelligentsia  into 
Romanian  areas  and  the  settlement  of  large 
numl>ers  of  Romanian  colonists  into  the 
Hungarian  areas  of  Transylvania. 

(6)  The  Socialist  RepubUc  of  Romania  ac- 
tively interferes  with  the  Internal  affairs  of 
all  its  religious  communities,  severely  limit- 
ing or  H^nwing  all  their  social  and  teaching 
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md  <MwTliiiliwt«w  Bcaliwt  tbelr 
In  employment.  edunUoo,  and 
pramoUoD.  paitlcalMir  with  regard  to  the 
mentan  of  the  CiUiolle  and  Protestant 
ehuivbet  vhldi  are  compoaed  of  Hungar- 
iaaa  and  Oennana. 

(T)  Tlie  two  mOUan  five  hundred  thousand 
Hontariana  In  Ttansjrhranla  are  entitled  to 
adf-detenninatloii.  a  il^t  protected  under 
the  llnlilnlil  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Seeurltjr  and  Ooopetmtlon  in  Kurope. 

(b)  SnsB  or  ram  Oowoaxss.— The  Congress 
deplona  acttrtttea  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Sodallst  Republic  of  Romania  denying  the 
rights  of  the  Hungarians  and  people  of 
other  naUonallties  in  Transylvania. 


AMKRICA  NEEDS  SDI 


HON.  JOEL  HEFLEY 

orcoLoaADo 

m  THE  BOUn  OP  UEPBCSXHTATIVES 

WedneMtoy.  Anrll  22. 1987 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Spedter,  I  rise  today  to 
axpraas  my  support  for  the  strategic  defense 
Mllglive  [SOq  and  the  national  test  facility 
[NTF]  to  be  locaiad  at  Falcon  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion near  Colorado  Springs.  CO. 

I  apeak  not  aa  an  axpert  technician  or  engi- 
neer, but  as  one  who  is  privileged  to  repre- 
sent 402.000  other  Coloradans  in  Congress. 
Wtwt  the  maiority  of  us  are  saying  is  that 
AiMiica  must  be  defended. 

This  year,  taxpayers  wW  spend  billions  of 
dolars  to  dotofKi  our  country.  That  money  will 
be  used  on  tanks,  guns,  missiles,  bombers, 
rapid  dsptoymeni  forces,  and  the  list  goes  on. 
Aa  vital  as  these  defense  systems  are  in 
today's  world,  none  of  them  can  stop  a  nucle- 
ar miasio  once  it  is  launched;  whettier  tt»t 
launch  is  intamiortal  or  accidental. 

Americana  generally  don't  realize  that  we  as 
a  nalkin  are  threatened  tiy  neariy  3,000  Soviet 
launchers  capable  of  placing  more  than 
10.000  waitieads  on  targets  in  the  free  vrarld. 
In  the  face  of  this  fonradable  adversity,  there 
are  new  defensive  technotogies  whnh  hoM 
promise    for    dealing    with    these    massive 


At  present  the  Department  of  Defense's 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization 
[SOlO],  has  the  responsibility  of  developing 
and  managing  the  U.S.  Defense  Research 
Program.  SOlO  is  charged  wnth  corxJucting 
large  scale  studtes  of  advanced  systems 
which  couM  potentially  deal  with  the  present 
and  proiected  threat  of  targeted  missiles  di- 
rected at  our  counby.  If  ttiis  research  contin- 
ues to  be  supported  arxJ  funded  as  K  should 
be,  wHhin  8  to  10  years,  the  goal  of  a  reliable 
baWstic  missile  defense  system  couM  be  real- 
ized. 

I  twiievo  this  defense  system  is  at>solutely 
vital  for  world  peace.  In  ttw  age  of  deterrence. 
the  United  Stales  cannot  continue  to  lag 
behind  lite  Soviet  Ur«on  In  Important  areas  of 
defense.  This  is  exaclty  where  we  are.  Today 
the  U.S.S.R.  nwintains  ttie  world's  only  oper- 
alionai  antisateime  and  antiballistK  missile  de- 
fense systems,  which  are  continually  being  Im- 
proved and  nwdemized. 

In  Kght  of  Soviet  offensive  and  defensive 
capabiities.  the  United  States  simply  cannot 
waM  any  tonger  to  pursue  its  national  commit- 
ment to  research  and  develop  our  own  strate- 
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gic  osferwe  initiative.  And  we  must  act  wWh 
speed  and  dMgence.  SDI's  advanced  techrwl- 
ogiea  and  computer  tracking  programs  take 
time  lo  develop  and  Congress  shouM  not  be 
In  th0  regrettabto  positton  of  delaying  ttwse 
worUtwhile  projects. 

Sp^cilicaNy,  wllhin  the  SOI  frameworti,  the 
natiolial  test  facility  [NTF]  is  a  system  for  cen- 
tralized management  communicatkxi,  com- 
mand arxl  control.  The  NTF  wM  provide  the 
focal  point  and  essential  components  for  the 
evoMng  SOI  technotogies.  The  test  facility, 
with  Its  large  comprehensive  computer  base, 
simulation,  ami  laboratory  test  resources,  will 
offer  the  systematic  level  of  automated  testing 
and  evaluation  for  deferaive  technologies. 

The  SDIO  has  already  begun  devetopment 
of  ita  interim  facility  for  the  NTF.  Through  an 
agreement  with  the  Air  Force,  neariy  50,000 
squafe  feet  of  technical  research  space  has 
t>een  provided  in  the  Colorado  Springs-t>ased 
Conaplklated  Space  Operations  Center 
[CSOk]  located  adiacent  to  the  Falcon  Air 
Force  Station,  Vhe  site  for  ttie  permanent  na- 
tional test  facility.  Currently,  a  tXMSt  phase 
processor  is  being  Installed,  which  will 
becosne  the  first  operational  part  of  the  interim 
NTF.  The  interim  facility  Is  scfieduled  to  be  in 
full  operation  this  fall,  wtien  military  personnel 
will  b^n  experimentation  and  early  research 
analy^.  The  interim  facility  will  ultimately 
resultl  in  ttie  full  operation  of  the  NTF,  emptoy- 
ing  1J500  to  2,000  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel. ] 

To' select  a  permanent  site  for  ttie  NTF, 
General  Abrahamson,  director  of  SDIO,  ap- 
pointed a  highly  qualified  task  force  to  estab- 
lish cost  and  military  performance  criteria.  The 
task  force  developed  an  extremely  sophisticat- 
ed pnx^ess  to  determine  ttie  t>est  site  location 
to  house  the  NTF. 

Th#  task  force  conducted  a  rigorous  and 
exhaustive  6-month  site  selection  process  to 
evaluate  all  possible  sites  for  the  NTF  and 
last  June,  ttie  task  force  selected  ttie  current 
vacant  space  at  Fakx>n  Air  Force  Station, 
saying  it  fully  satisfied  all  of  ttie  objectives  of 
integtation  potential,  proximity,  site  character- 
istics, and  technical  habitat 

The  task  force  found  that  Fakxxi  Air  Force 
Station  immediately  provides:  Ttie  amount  of 
spac*  needed  for  ttie  construction  and  Imple- 
mentation of  ttie  NTF,  without  delay  or  cost  of 
an  eitvironmental  impact  statement;  a  current- 
ly oparating,  with  backup,  utility  system;  cfose 
proxigiately  to  the  military  command  centers 
of  Paterson  Air  Force  Base,  Headquarters 
North  American  Defense  Command,  and 
Headquarters  Unified  Space  Command;  and 
direct  access  to  a  complete  transportation 
netw^rtc 

Th#  advantages  of  having  the  NTF  tocated 
adjaoisnt  to  ttie  CSOC  are  many.  Rrst.  the 
stateK>f-ttie-art  security  facility  at  CSOC  pro- 
vides protection  from  threats  of  intrusion,  ter- 
rorism, and  vandalism.  The  CSOC  structure 
and  the  proposed  NTF  building  are  both  de- 
signed to  provide  maximum  security  for  the 
electfonk:  emission  of  signals  transmitted  t>y 
ttie  super  computers  that  woukj  be  employed 
by  ttip  test  facility. 

In  the  interest  of  our  national  defense,  the 
start  of  this  proiect  is  extremely  important. 
The  Immediate  availat)ility,  cost  analysis  and 
qualiied  criteria  to  house  ttie  NTF  at  Fafoon 
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aRow  the  Pentagon  the  oon- 
gat  ttie  program  up  and  njnning. 
in  this  project  wouU  only  add  addi- 


that  it  is  imperative  that  we  offer 
for  the  SOI  and  NTF  today, 
without  polttos,  without  hesita- 
new  defensive  technotogies, 
the  potential  of  rendering  bat- 
obsoleto  and  thus  reducing  any 
Soviet  incentive  to  launch  a  first  strike  against 
the  United  iStates. 

I  urge  nv  colleagues  in  ttie  House  to  move 
forward  orTtlie  authorization  and  appropriation 
for  the  NTF  at  Fateon  Air  Force  Station,  not 
tiecause  tite  test  tadlity  happens  to  be  in  my 
district— ttiat  was  decided  tong  before  I  was 
elected — but  much  more  importantly,  because 
it  is  vital  to  ttie  peaceful  lifestyto  of  my  corv 
stituente  add  all  Americans. 
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IN  Th4  HOXTSE  of  REPRKSENTATrVES 

W^neaday,  April  22,  1987 

Mr.  OWSnS  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  doMn  in  AUanta,  GA,  site  of  the  1968 
Democrati^  national  convention,  an  historic 
ceiebratior^  is  taking  place  in  American  higher 
education.; 

At  Morehouse  College— wtiKh  is  the  alma 
mater  of  civil  righta  giant,  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Lutfier  King,  Jr.— a  series  of  eventa  Is 
honoring  tlie  president  of  that  prestigkxis  insti- 
tution. Dr.  Hugh  Morris  Gtoster,  for  his  remark- 
able contrtKitions  to  American  education  and 
worid  undprstanding,  and  for  the  unusually 
rapid  development  of  Moretiouse  in  all  areas 
during  his  zO  years  at  ttie  sctiool. 

Ttie  occaskjn  is  significant  to  Congress  and 
all  Americans  interested  in  educational  excel- 
lence, tiecftuse  it  is  a  testament  to  ttie  kind  of 
stellar  act^ement  ttiat  can  be  realized  in 
academia  In  general,  and  in  black  higher  edu- 
cation In  particular. 

As  bills,  proposals,  and  budgetary  decisions 
come  before  us  regarding  student  granta  and 
capital  expenditures  ttiat  affect  the  operation 
of  historically  black  private  institutions,  per- 
haps Vne  $tOfy  of  ttiis  great  man  and  ttie  ca- 
ttiedral  of  excellence  called  Morehouse  Col- 
lege wiH  ip  some  way  motivate  this  august 
body  to  support,  reinstate  and  introduce  legis- 
lation ttiat  will  tietp  ensure  ttie  continued 
health  of  tikese  unk^ue  institutions. 

I'd  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  landmark 
symposiun^  being  hekJ  at  Morehouse  today 
and  tomorrow,  April  23  and  24,  1987,  in  rec- 
ognition of  Dr.  Hugh  Gtoster's  outstanding 
contributions  as  a  scholar,  teacher,  educator 
and  coHegft  adminislrator. 

Ttie  syniposium.  made  possibto  by  a  grant 
from  Citicarp,  has  invHad  prasktente  and  other 
top  administrative  officials  of  45  of  the  Na- 
tion's private  historically  black  colleges  and 
universities  to  discusston  8essk>ns  ttiat  win 
kjentify  successful  strategies  for  future  growth 
of  the  colMges. 
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Private  Mack  colleges  are  at  a  cnjdal  cross- 
road In  their  history.  We've  all  heard  reports  in 
recent  years  about  the  mounting  diffKulttes 
that  thraalan  such  famous  institutions  as  Fisk 
University,  Knoxvile  College,  Bishops  College 
and  most  recently,  Atianta  University.  Howev- 
er, thorugh  prudent  planning  and  management 
such  as  that  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Hugh  Gtos- 
ter, all  priMrte  black  colleges  can  continue  to 
make  outstanding  contributtons  to  American 
higher  education. 

Speakers  at  the  symposkim  wiH  inctode  na- 
tionally-recognized authorities,  such  as  Dr. 
Joffre  Whisenton,  presktent  of  ttie  Souttiem 
University  system  in  Baton  Rouge,  LA,  and 
former  assistant  executive  secretary  of  ttie 
Souttiem  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools— ttie  accrediting  agency  of  all  col- 
leges, histortoalty  black  and  wtiite.  from  Virgin- 
ia to  Texas;  Dr.  Maxine  Allen,  executive  as- 
sistant to  ttie  presklent  and  dkector  of  institu- 
tional research  and  planning  at  Norfolk  State 
University;  Dr.  OIlie  M.  Bowman,  Jr.,  dean  of 
admisstons  at  Hampton  University;  Mr.  Henry 
Goklstein,  president  of  the  Oram  Group,  Inc.; 
Mrs.  Vemese  B.  O'Neal,  director  of  admis- 
stons  at  DHIard  University,  Dr.  DonakJ  M. 
Stewart  presktont  of  ttie  College  Board  and 
most  recentty  presklent  of  Speiman  College; 
and  Dr.  Stephen  J.  Wright,  fonner  presklent  of 
BkjefieM  State  Coltege,  Fek  University  and 
ttie  United  Negro  College  Fund. 

Also  attending  the  Morehouse  symposium 
on  private  black  colleges  are  ttie  foltowing 
representatives  of  ttte  Reagan  administration: 
Mr.  Kennetti  D.  Whitehead,  Deputy  Assistam 
Secretary  for  Higher  Education  programs,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education;  Mr.  Melvin  Bradley, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Presktent;  and  Dr. 
Margaret  Seagears,  coordinator  for  the  White 
House  Initiative  on  Historically  Black  Colleges. 

I  say  to  you,  that  ttie  theme  of  the  symposi- 
um, "Private  Historically  Black  Colleges  Pre- 
pare for  the  21st  Century:  Purpose  and  Prom- 
ise", reveals  ttie  participants'  commitment  and 
optimism  ttiat  ttie  future  for  private  histork^lly 
black  colleges  and  universities  is  bright  and 
promising  indeed. 

Also  planned  in  honor  of  Dr.  Gtoster  Is  a 
gala  recognition  banquet  ttiis  Friday  at  ttie 
famous  Omni  in  Atianta.  Ttie  affair  wiH  feature 
brief  tritxjtes  by  national.  State  and  tocal  lead- 
ers from  ttie  worids  of  government,  education 
and  business. 

Eariier  ttiis  week.  Dr.  Gtoster  was  feted  with 
a  dramatic  presentation  in  musK,  word,  and 
song  by  the  King  Players,  ttie  drama  group  at 
Morehouse. 

Why  all  ttte  excitement  about  this  particular 
college  presklent?  It  is  because  Dr.  Hugh 
Gtoster,  who  will  retire  on  June  30, 1987,  after 
20  years  as  Moretiouse  presklent,  ttas  proven 
to  be  a  wizard  at  promoting  ttie  rapkl  devetop- 
ment  of  colleges.  He  took  an  already  out- 
standing private  black  college,  Morehouse, 
and  made  it  even  t>etter. 

Under  Dr.  Hugh  Gtoster's  leadership,  More- 
house has  moved  steadily  forward  in  every 
area  of  activity  and  tias  consistentty  operated 
financially  stabte  during  a  period  in  whnh 
more  ttian  a  hundred  private  colleges  have 
ctosed  and  most  tiave  had  crippling  debte. 

Under  Dr.  Hugh  Gtoster's  leadership,  More- 
house enioyed  ite  greatest  progress  in  every 
area— curricular        enhancement        faculty 
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strengthening,  administraBve  improvemente, 
student  development  land  acquisition,  buiMtog 
consbuctton,  and  fundraising. 

Under  Dr.  Hugh  Gtoster's  leadership,  More- 
house has  added  10  new  rna|or  areas  of 
study,  inckjdtog  eigtit  maiors  in  the  depart- 
ment of  business,  whk:h  is  now  regarded  as 
orte  of  ttie  strongest  business  departments  of 
any  undergraduate  college,  historically  black 
or  wtiite.  It  also  estabKstied  a  dual  degree  erv 
gineering  program  which  enat>les  students  to 
sbjdy  at  Morehouse  and  at  ttie  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Tectmotogy,  earning  degrees  from  both 
sctiools.  Moretiouse  has  also  estabiistied  a 
maior  in  international  studies,  supported  by 
programs  in  African  stijdies  and  Caribbean 
staJdies,  for  careers  in  ttte  foreign  servkte  or  in 
overseas  emptoyment 

Under  Dr.  Hugh  Gtoster,  Morehouse  more 
ttian  doubled  Ite  student  enrollment  with  four 
applicante  for  every  stot  in  its  freshman  class. 
Under  Dr.  Hugh  Gtoster,  Moretiouse  more 
ttian  doubled  faculty  size  and  salaries,  in- 
creasing ttte  percentage  of  Ph.D.  hoklers  from 
25  to  65  percent  and  establishing  seven  fac- 
ulty chairs. 

Under  Dr.  Hugh  Gtoster,  Morehouse  suc- 
cessfully conducted  two  major  capital  im- 
provements campaigns  ttiat  are  expected  to 
total  $40  milUon  wtien  the  current  drive 
readies  ite  goal  later  ttiis  year. 

Under  Dr.  Hugh  Gtoster,  Moretiouse  tiipied 
ite  endowment  to  more  ttian  $15.36  millkxi. 
acquired  2  million  dollars'  worth  of  adjacent 
urt>an  land,  and  constiucted  a  dozen  new 
buildings  valued  at  $30  milNon — all  while  oper- 
ating in  ttie  black,  without  a  defKit  in  ttie 
1970's  and  ttte  1980's. 

Last  but  certainly  not  least  under  Dr.  Hugh 
Gtoster,  Moretiouse  opened  ttie  first  mednal 
sctiool  to  be  established  at  a  historically  btack 
institution  in  the  20th  century.  It  is  named,  ap- 
propriately, the  Morehouse  Sctiool  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Late  last  year.  Dr.  Hugh  Gtoster  became  the 
only  Georgia  educator  named  1  of  ttie  100 
most  effective  college  presklente  in  a  survey 
of  college  presklents,  higher  education  offi- 
cials, and  scholars. 

A  memtier  of  Ptil  Beta  Kappa,  Dr.  Hugh 
Gloster  is  a  Morehouse  alumnus.  He  earned 
his  masters  degree  from  Atlanta  University 
and  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  New  Yortc  Universi- 
ty. He  has  taught  at  New  Yort(  University,  Le- 
Moyne  College  In  Tennessee,  was  Fulbright 
Professor  of  English  at  Hiroshima  University  in 
Japan,  served  as  director  of  ttie  Experimental 
College  conducted  by  Hampton  Institute  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  viras  visiting  professor  of  Ameri- 
can Literature  at  the  University  of  Warsaw, 
Poland  and  worked  in  the  American  special- 
ists program  at  universities  in  Poland,  Spain, 
Tanzania,  and  supervised  an  AID  Program  in 
Sierra  Leorte. 

Dr.  Hugh  Gtoster  of  Morehouse  has  au- 
ttiored  many  artnies  on  American  literature 
and  education,  ptos  three  books:  "Negro 
Voices  in  American  Fiction,"  and  ttie  co-editor 
of  "The  Brown  Thnjsh"  and  "My  Life-My 
Country-My  WorW." 

Dr.  Hugh  Gtoster  of  Morehouse  is  a 
member  of  ttie  boards  of  trustees  or  directors 
of  the  College  Language  Association,  whwh 
he  founded;  ttie  Martin  Luttier  King,  Jr.  Center 
for  Social  Change;  Morehouse  College:  ttie 
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Souttiem  Associatton  of 
Schools,  ttie  Souttiem  Christian  LaaderaNp 
Conference;  ttie  United  Negro  College  Fund 
and  ttte  Atianta  Rotary  Ctob. 

Dr.  Hugh  Gtoster  of  ktorahouse  is  a  former 
vice  president  and  president  of  ttw  Asaoda- 
tion  of  Private  Colleges  and  Univeraitias  in 
Georgia;  former  vice  ctiainnan  of  ttie  Georgia 
Post-Secondary  Education  Commission; 
former  merrtoer  of  ttie  twards  of  trustees  of 
the  American  Associalton  for  Higtier  Educa- 
tion, the  College  Entrance  Examinatton  Board, 
and  the  Committee  on  Econorrac  Devetop- 
ment  ctiairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Educational  Testing  Service;  and  ttte  Na- 
tional Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in 
Higher  Education. 

I  ctiallenge  you  to  find  many  peopte  wtw 
are  more  deserving  of  accolades  ttian  Dr. 
Hugh  Gtoster  of  Moretiouse  College.  His  ac- 
complishmente  tiespeak  ttie  potential  of  pri- 
vate histisrically  black  colleges  arto  universi- 
ties. Despite  ttte  occastonal  uninformad  pubic 
questioning  of  the  worth  of  black  coHegos,  ttie 
need  for  ttiese  institutions  remains  vital  to  the 
strength  of  ttiis  country.  The  fact  is,  ttte  pur- 
pose ttiey  served  In  a  segregated  society  re- 
mains unctianged  in  this  integrated  society. 

Ttiose  persons  wtw  dare  to  question  ttw 
need  for  a  black  private  college  may  just  as 
wen  question  ttw  need  for  a  white  private  col- 
lege, or  a  Jewish  private  college  for  the  same 
narrow-minded  reason  I  say  to  you  that  it  is 
similar  to  questioning  the  need  for  black  fami- 
lies In  an  integrated  society,  twcause  black 
colleges  are  just  as  organc  a  part  of  daily  lite. 

As  Dr.  Hugh  Gtoster,  Morehouse  president 
noted  in  tiis  Inaugural  speech  twck  in  1967: 

Integration  is  a  two-way  street,  and  Negro 
colleges  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  for  superior  stu- 
dent£. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  Negro  colleges  will  get  a  (air  stiare  of 
f in&nclAl  support  and  will  not  suffer  of  dero- 
gation by  biased  writers  who  try  to  Justify 
their  own  perceptions. 

The  haltowed  haNs  of  private  black  institu- 
tions b-aditionally  are  bulwartis  of  freedom. 
Ttwy  are  the  Delphk:  orades  of  krKMvledge 
and  hope  for  better  lives  for  blacks.  TTwy  pk>- 
neered  in  provkling  ttwir  studente  ttw  compas- 
ston,  patience  and  understandkig  ttiat  many 
experte  now  daim  is  necessary  for  a  good 
education,  and  ttiat  many  wtiite  colleges  have 
yet  to  intaxxluoe.  Ttiis  foreiightednaas  by  pri- 
vate black  schools  is  part  of  ttwir  very  being. 

During  the  terribte  storms  of  segregation  In 
years  past  private  black  coHeges  were  ttw 
beacons  of  hope  and  shelters  of  academic 
opportunity  for  eager  black  minds  yearning  to 
team.  Black  colteges  practiced  a  poicy  of 
open  enrollment  tong  before  predominantty 
white  colleges  had  to  be  ordered  to  do  so  by 
ttw  Government  Private  black  colleges  were 
in  place  long  before  ttw  State  govemmente 
dedded  to  provtoe  segregated  pubte  higher 
education  for  blacks. 

Black  colleges  and  universities  share  a  gto- 
rious  history  and  purpose  ttiat  shouM  be  an 
inspiration  to  aH  Americans.  Their  humbto  be- 
ginnings as  high  schools  in  homes  and  church 
basemente  foltowing  the  dvil  war  stwuto  teach 
us  ttwt  great  endeavors  don't  always  spring 
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Ironi  O''"'  bsginningt,  but  from  grMt  kIms 
indOMfll  OTMini. 

Prtwato  biKk  oolssM  hav*  at  llwir  hclni 
and  on  Viair  aMIs  paoplo  o(  a  oompasaionate 
havt  and  undaialindbig  soul  ttwt  anablea 
ttMm  to  look  bayond  oular  trappinga  of  povar- 
ty  and  chanoa  and  aaa  Iha  daptti  of  a  stu- 
danfa  polanlial.  and  ttwn  to  know  how  to 
bring  ttiat  polanHal  to  Iha  aurfaoa.  HiatortcaHy 
black  cotagaa  and  unvaraNiaa  prawkia  posi- 
liwa  rota  modala  in  a  wkto  range  of  poaittons 
of  raiponaMMy  and  authority  that  give  sXu- 
dania  tha  oouaga  and  confktonce  that  they, 

A  black  colaga  facuNy  will  accept  nottvng 
laaa  than  the  beat  from  its  students.  Dr. 
Joaaph  N.  Gaytaa  put  it  bast  in  an  artwie  he 
wrola  in  "Black  Family"  magazine  back  In 
1962  whan  he  was  prasMent  of  Talladega 
Coiaga  in  Tatodaga.  AL: 

StndentB  achieve  at  black  colleges  and 
unlversiUes  liecauae  they  are  never  given 
the  luxury  of  (ailiiig  if  they  have  the  poten- 
tial for  suooesB.  We  know  our  students  by 
name  and  by  need,  and  we  address  them  ac- 
cordingly. They  are  pushed  to  succeed, 
pushed  to  recognise  their  potential,  and 
challenged  to  reach  their  potentiaL 

How  do  we  kfKJw  what  Dr.  Qayles  saki  Is 
true?  What  proof  do  we  have  of  the  success 
of  black  coltogaa?  Simply  that  the  majority  of 
the  black  doctoia,  lawyers,  engineers,  educa- 
tors, poMiciana,  Supreme  Court  justk:es  and 
other  profesaionela  received  their  urKlergradu- 
ale.  and  in  some  caaas,  their  graduate  de- 
grees, from  a  historically  black  college  or  uni- 
versity. LxMk  at  many  of  ttte  tiacMs  who  are 
Mombora  of  Congreaa.  tjwk  at  yours  truly. 
The  list  is  legton  and  legend  and  Inchxles 
such  kiminaries  as  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall, 
Leontyne  Price,  Representative  George 
Orocxett,  Larone  Bennett  Marian  Wright 
Edahnan,  Marion  Bany,  Rev.  Otis  Moss,  Rev. 
Thomaa  Kilgore,  and  Gen.  Daniel  "Cttappie" 
Jamea,  and  myself,  to  name  a  few. 

Thoae  are  just  some  of  the  reasorw  ttie 
events  going  on  at  Morehouse  this  week  are 
so  important  to  ttiia  Natton.  The  progress  it 
has  made  under  the  dkectton  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Morris  GkMter—in  whk:h  Moretwuse  made 
more  overall  progress  ttian  any  other  Ameri- 
can liwral  arts  college  in  the  1,000  to  2,000 
enrolmerrt  range  during  ttte  past  15  years- 
are  evidence  of  greater  things  yet  to  come  In 
the  years  ahead. 

America  must  never  abandon  Its  duty  to 
present  and  strengttien  our  black  institutxxis 
of  higfwr  loamirtg. 

Ttankyoa 
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NATIONAL  BLACK  HERITAGE 
TRAIL 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

orcAuroairiA 

XK  THX  HOUSE  Or  RKPRZSEHTATIVBS 

Wedneaday.  April  22,  1987 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Caifornia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
riae  to  teU  tttis  Houae  about  a  success  story 
any  of  us  wouM  be  proud  to  daim.  But  this 
story  betongs  to  a  young  man,  a  former  rest- 
dent  of  the  Waahington,  DC  area.,  a  man 
n«nad  Willard  HutL 


I  rget  WHIwd  In  1963  when  he  joined  my 
Wastfngtorv  DC  staff  as  an  Intern.  Although 
Willaiid  possessed  other  fine  attributes,  the 
chaniBlarialic  which  starxis  out  most  in  my 
mind  iwaa  hia  tenacity.  He  had  a  dream  and 
he  wtouM  not,  couM  not  let  It  die.  Wiltard 
Hutft  dream  waa  to  establish  a  natnnal  black 
heritme  trail — ttw  first  In  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Wllard's  dream  began  almost  a  decade  ago 
as  a  Boy  Scout  projecL  Despite  the  fact  ttiat 
most  experts  dncouraged  him,  Hutt  went  from 
office  to  offk»  In  the  k>cal  and  Federal  Gov- 
emmant  pleading  his  cause.  ArKJ  In  the  erxl, 
Willaild  Hutt  refused  to  altow  the  system  to 
defe^him. 

In  1987,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wrote 
Willaiti  Hutt  to  say: 

I  wtlte  to  inform  you  of  my  deslKnation  of 
the  Wasiiington  D.C.  Black  History  Nation- 
al Recreation  TraiL  .  .  your  concept  is  now 
a  reality. 

We|  are  all  lndet>ted  to  Willard  Hutt  for  sin- 
glehatidedly  forging  the  first  national  black 
heritage  trail.  But  Willard  Hutt  also  deserves 
our  gratitude  for  reminding  us  to  say  "I  can" 
wtien  others  say  "you  canrwL" 

Mr.;  Speaker,  I  Insert  into  the  Record  an  ar- 
tide  from  the  St  Paul  Pioneer  Press  wf>k:h 
tells  Willard  Hutt's  story: 
Black  Hzritage  Trail  Patopf  for  Tenacity 
I  (By  Louis  Porter  II) 

Fo^  Willard  Hutt.  getting  the  first  nation- 
al blgck  heritage  trail  approved  was  a  long, 
tougl|.  uphill  climb  filled  with  rough  spots. 

Pedple  tried  to  get  him  off  the  track.  Bu- 
reauvatic  red  tape  fUled  his  path.  He  strug- 
gled On,  fighting  harder  when  an  organiza- 
tion tried  to  take  his  idea.  Hutt— who  hopes 
to  l)t  a  lawyer  someday— already  had  a 
copjr^ght  for  the  proposed  trail. 

After  nearly  a  decade  of  meetings,  corre- 
spondence and  phone  calls,  Hutt  recently 
recelTed  a  letter  from  U.S.  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Donald  Hodel  confirming  that  the 
Wasl)ington,  D.C.  traU  is  officially  designat- 
ed ai|d  congratulating  him  for  his  effort. 

Hutt,  25  and  now  a  resident  of  the  Twin 
Cities,  says  the  word  "elation"  only  begins 
to  describe  his  emotions. 

"I'm  on  cloud  nine,"  he  said  "I  guess  it 
was  my  tenacity  that  paid  off." 

Ro^rt  Karotko  of  the  National  Park 
Servlte  helped  Hutt  in  his  effort  and  said  he 
sliares  In  the  excitement  for  the  project 
that  Seemed  to  take  forever. 

"It  was  a  situation  where  the  Smithsoni- 
an. t)ie  National  Park  Service,  various  com- 
munfties  and  interest  groups  and  District  of 
Coltimbia  government  were  all  involved." 
Karsko  said." 

Altfiough  there  are  766  heritage  trails 
aero*  the  United  States,  Karotko  said 
HuttB  is  the  first  with  a  perspective  that  is 
both  black  and  national. 

Karotko  said  Hutt's  original  proposal  in- 
cluded more  than  20  sites.  Those  eventually 
were  reduced  to  six  sites,  each  with  some 
naticaial  Importance. 

"It  was  Willard's  fortitude  that  kept  this 
thini  going,"  Karotko  said.  "He  talked  to 
the  lecretary  of  the  interior,  his  assistant, 
peop  e  in  Congress.  He  was  working  it  from 
all  ai  igles." 

HiKt's  work  started  in  1978  as  a  project 
toward  becoming  an  Eagle  Scout,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America's  highest  rank.  He  never 
made  Eagle,  in  part  l>ecause  the  trail  did  not 
fulfil  I  the  leadership  requirement.  Instead 
of  Ifadlng  the  effort  and  getting  fellow 


scouts  to  ido  some  of  the  work.  Hutt  did 
nearly  alllof  the  traO's  planning,  mapping 
and  organatlng  himself. 

lAter.  while  majoring  in  history  and  polit- 
ical sdeneje  at  Simpaon  College  in  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Huti  made  the  trail  a  course  project 
"I  got  an  A,' "  he  said. 

At  one  point,  Hutt  envisioned  working  for 
a  division  of  the  National  Parks  Service,  set- 
ting up  trails  across  the  nation  to  com- 
memorate {black  achievement.  When  Presi- 
dent Ron«ld  Reagan  cut  the  Parks  Service 
budget,  that  dream  was  decided. 

"I  decid^  to  do  it  Just  for  educational  rea- 
sons," Hutit  said. 

The  trail  Iwgins  at  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's Mou|)t  Zion  Cemetery,  where  many 
famous  blkcks  from  the  I9th  century  are 
buried.  Metropolitan  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  oldest  operating 
black  chu^h  in  the  D.C.  area,  is  the  second 
stop.  Lincoln  Park,  the  first  national  park 
with  a  monument  to  a  black  person,  is  the 
third  stoix  A  statue  of  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune,  who  opened  a  college  and  was  an  ad- 
viser to  presidents  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
Harry  Tnanan,  stands  in  the  park. 

Those  who  take  the  trail  will  make  a 
fourth  stop  at  the  home  of  Frederick  Doug- 
las, the  famous  black  Journalist  and  aboli- 
tionist. The  fifth  stop  Is  Howard  University. 
Hutt  said  most  people  don't  know  the  col- 
lege is  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Otis  Howard, 
a  white  military  leader  who  was  the  first  to 
use  black  soldiers  voluntarily  during  the 
Civil  War.  And  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethime 
Museum. 

Hutt  has  walked  that  rail  countless  times 
and  looks  forward  to  walking  it  again,  now 
that  it  Is  approved.  This  walk,  he  said,  will 
be  speciskl. 

Hut  ma^es  his  living  selling  shoes,  but 
hopes  to  be  accepted  into  one  of  the  area's 
law  schooB. 

Now  thit  his  traU  is  finished,  his  next 
project  injvolves  the  role  blacks  played  in 
Minnesota  history. 

I've  always  wanted  to  live  here,"  Hutt  says 
of  the  Twfn  Cities.  "I  know  there's  a  lot  of 
history  oif  blacks  in  Minnesota  that  needs 
to  be  researched." 


rrS  TIME  TO  RAISE  THE  GAS 
TAX 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OPCAUrORNIA 
IN  TH^  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

W  ^nesday.  April  22, 1987 

Mr.  EDV'ARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  tage  this  opportunity  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  article  written  by  a  feltow 
member  of  the  California  congre^ionai  dele- 
gatton,  Mr.  Beilenson.  The  artwie,  whk:h  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
Friday,  April  17,  makes  a  compelling  case  for 
an  irx^reaae  in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  rx>t 
only  as  a  means  of  reducing  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  by  encouraging  energy  conserva- 
tkm,  but  also  as  a  way  to  reduce  ttw  budget 
arKl  trade  deficits. 

I  encotgage  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
thought-provoking  essay. 


[Prom  the  Ctiristian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 

17, 1987] 

It's  Tmx  to  Raiss  trs  Oas  Tax 

<By  Anthony  C.  Beilenson) 

Energy  experts  are  warning  us  about  our 
nation's  growing  dependence  on  imported 
oil.  and  for  good  reason. 

Last  year,  oil  imports  accounted  for  39 
percent  of  all  the  oil  we  used,  compared 
with  Just  27  percent  the  year  before.  And  by 
the  early  1990s,  Imports  are  likely  to  ac- 
count for  well  over  half  of  the  oil  we  use— a 
higher  proportion,  incidentally,  than  that 
which  triggered  our  energy  crisis  of  the 
1970s,  and  brought  not  Just  the  inconven- 
ience of  long  gas  lines,  but  also  two  serious 
recessions,  high  unemployment,  and  the 
worst  period  of  inflation  in  American  histo- 
ry. 

If  we  want  to  protect  ourselves  against  an 
even  more  disastrous  energy  crisis  in  the 
1990s,  we  are  going  to  have  to  stop  import- 
ing so  much  oil.  To  do  that,  we  could  try  ac- 
celerating oil  exploration  on  public  lands, 
developing  synthetic  or  other  alternative 
fuels,  or  protecting  our  domestic  oil  indus- 
try by  imposing  an  oil  import  fee.  But  these 
and  virtually  all  other  conunonly  suggested 
means  of  increasing  domestic  production  of 
oil  have  significant  drawbacks,  and  most 
would  take  years  to  implement. 

There's  a  much  better  way  to  cut  oil  im- 
ports: Raise  the  federal  gasoline  tax.  A 
higher  gas  tax  would  boost  our  economy  by 
slashing  our  trade  and  budget  deficits. 

Oas  prices  are  now  so  low  drivers  have 
little  incentive  to  conserve  fuel.  Americans 
are  paying  about  45  cents  a  gallon  less  than 
in  1981,  when  gas  prices  were  at  their  peak; 
we  are  even  paying  less,  in  real  terms,  than 
Iwck  in  1950.  The  higher  gasoline  prices 
that  would  result  would  reestablish  the  in- 
centives we  had  just  a  few  years  ago  to  buy 
more  fuel-efficient  cars  and  to  cut  back  on 
nonessential  driving.  Consuming  less  gaso- 
line means  lowering  demand  for  imported 
oil. 

Nobody  likes  the  idea  of  paying  more  for 
gasoline,  but  the  fact  is,  we  will  be  paying  a 
lot  more  for  it  in  the  next  few  years,  tax 
hike  or  no. 

If  we  do  nothing  to  curb  our  demand  for 
imported  oil,  the  cost  of  gasoline  will  go  up 
because  oil  supplies  will  decline,  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exi>orting  Coun- 
tries will  again  be  able  to  raise  its  prices  as 
it  gains  more  control  over  the  world  oil 
market. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  gas  will 
also  go  up  if  we  raise  the  gas  tax,  but  we  will 
have  lowered  our  demand  for  oil  and  kept 
OPEC  from  raising  its  prices.  We  will  thus 
pay  ourselves  for  gasoline,  instead  of  send- 
ing our  money  abroad  to  fUl  the  coffers  of 
foreign  oil  producers. 

Americans  will  pay  more  for  gasoline 
either  way,  but  if  we  do  the  sensible  thing 
and  raise  the  price  of  gasoline  ourselves,  we 
will  be  ensuring  that  tens  of  billions  of  US 
dollars  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  on  im- 
ported oil  are  put  to  use  here  at  home  in- 
stead, and  we  will  thus  reap  enormous  bene- 
fits. Not  only  will  we  protect  ourselves  from 
the  economic  devastation  of  another  oil 
crisis,  but  we  will  also  take  a  giant  step 
toward  solving  the  most  troubling  economic 
problems  facing  our  nation  today:  the  trade 
and  budget  deficits. 

Raising  the  gasoline  tax  is  one  of  the  few 
ways  available  to  cut  the  US  trade  deficit 
quickly  without  resorting  to  protectionism, 
which  invites  retaliation  from  our  trading 
partners.  Because  imported  oil  currently  ac- 
counts for  almost  one-quarter  of  our  trade 
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deficit,  lowering  our  demand  for  Just  this 
one  commodity  will  greatly  reduce  the  total 
amount  of  money  we  send  overseas. 

Raising  the  gasoline  tax  is  also  the  most 
painless  way  to  cut  the  federal  budget  defi- 
cit substantially.  Since  every  peimy  per 
gallon  of  tax  raises  atMut  $1  billion  annual- 
ly, raising  the  9-cent  federal  tax  by  25  cents, 
for  example,  would  reduce  our  annual 
budget  deficit  by  $25  billion.  And  even  with 
that  additional  tax,  we  would  still  l>e  paying 
less  for  gas  than  we  were  paying  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  last  year— and  far  less  than  the 
prices  drivers  pay  in  most  other  industrial- 
ized nations,  where  gasoline  taxes  range 
from  about  80  cents  to  $1.70  a  gallon. 

By  lowering  the  trade  and  budget  deficits, 
we  will  l>e  ensuring  lower  inflation  and  in- 
terest rates,  leas  unemployment,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  all  Americans. 

We  paid  a  high  price  for  our  dependence 
on  imported  oil  in  the  1970s.  We  will  pay  an 
even  higher  price  in  the  1990s  if  we  don't 
soon  begin  reversing  our  growing  demand 
for  imported  oil.  We  would  be  fools  not  to 
act  when,  by  asking  Americans  to  make  a 
relatively,  small  sacrifice,  we  can  help  solve 
three  of  our  most  critical  national  problems, 
our  vulnerability  to  a  new  oil  crisis,  the 
soaring  US  trade  deficit,  and  the  seemingly 
intractable  federal  budget  deficit.  A  higher 
tax  on  gasoline  is  a  wise  and  necessary  step 
that  is  long  overdue. 


ROBERT  E.  PAGE  RECEIVES  THE 
1987  DANTE  AWARD 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  22,  1987 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Sfteekor,  I  rise  to  call 
to  the  attentk>n  of  my  colleagues  the  achieve- 
ments Of  Rot)ert  E.  Page,  the  president,  put>- 
lisher,  and  chief  executive  offk:er  of  the  Chica- 
go Sun-Times  Co.,  who  will  receive  the  16th 
Annual  Dante  Award  of  the  Joint  Qvk:  Com- 
mittee of  Italian  Americans,  at  a  luncheon 
given  in  his  honor  on  May  19  at  the  Como  Inn 
in  Chk^go. 

As  chief  executive  offk:er  of  \he  Chk»go 
Sun-Times  Company,  Robert  Page  oversees 
tt)e  Chwago  Sun-Times  newspaper,  as  well  as 
ttie  recently  purchased  Star  Pubik^tkms,  a 
group  of  12  twKe-vraekly  newspapers  that 
serve  Chicago's  south  arxj  southwest  sutxjrbs. 
Prior  to  his  assuming  the  ownership  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Rot>en  Page  served  as 
preskJent  and  publisher  of  the  newspaper  for 
Rupert  Murdoch's  News  Corporatkxi  Limited. 

Dedk»ting  his  life  to  excellence  in  journal- 
ism, Rot>ert  Page  started  his  newspaper 
career  at  rhe  Illinois  State  Journal  in  Spring- 
field in  1952,  after  "graduating  from  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University.  He  served  as  a  reporter 
arnJ  executive  with  United  Press  Intematkxtal 
for  20  years,  working  as  UPl's  business  man- 
ager for  the  Midwest  in  Chicago  between 
1964  and  1967,  and  also  had  several  execu- 
tive assignments  in  New  York,  Boston, 
IxxKton,  and  Hong  Kong.  In  1972,  he  headed 
Vhe  wire  service's  Asian  operatnns,  and 
t>ecarT>e  UPl's  youngest  vk»  preskJent,  rising 
to  vice  preskient  and  general  manager  before 
leaving  the  news  servwe  In  1980. 

Rot)ert  Page  also  served  as  general  manag- 
er of  ttie  San  Antonk)  Express  News,  and  di- 
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reeled  the  dramatk:  revitaizatton  of  the 
Boston  HerakJ.  For  his  nunwroua  md  aignlR- 
cant  contritxjtiom  to  ttie  rtewapaper  pubiaMng 
industry,  he  rictity  deaarvea  tlie  Oanto  Award 
because  it  waa  Dante  AKgNari,  in  Na  "DMne 
Comedy,"  who  aakl,  "Men  shoukl  never  be 
timkJ  atxxjt  the  truth." 

The  Dante  Award  waa  eatabiahed  in  1972 
by  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Ittfan  Ameri- 
cans, an  umtireMa  organizatton  comprised  of 
more  than  40  civic  organizalnrta  in  tlw  Chica- 
go area,  to  extend  recognition  annuaiy  to  an 
individual  in  the  mass  media  communicatnns 
fiekJ  who  has  made  poaitive  contrtwtnna  to 
ttie  profesaton  of  jourrialism. 

In  additton  to  his  joumaliatk:  career,  Robert 
Page  has  earnestly  and  enthuaiastKaHy  devot- 
ed himself  to  ctvk:  and  community  affairs.  He 
serves  as  a  memtter  of  ttie  Boarda  for  ttie 
Amernan  Cancer  Society,  ttie  Ctiicago  Aaao- 
datton  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  the  Lyric 
Opera,  and  the  Ctiiklren's  Memorial  Hospital. 
Also,  he  serves  on  ttie  Board  of  Truateea  of 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  and  Mundotoin 
College.  He  is  actively  involved  with  ttie  Ctii- 
cago Boys  and  Girts  Club  and  the  Better  Boys 
Foundatk>n.  and  Is  a  member  of  ttie  llinoia 
Better  Schools  Task  Force. 

Ttie  16th  Annual  Dante  Award  Lunctieon 
will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anti- 
Defamatk>n  Committee  of  the  JCCIA,  ctiaired 
t>y  Ctiartes  C.  Porcelli.  and  many  poiitKal  dig- 
nitaries, dvk:  leaders,  and  leaders  of  the  com- 
muncatkxis  industry  will  t>e  In  attendance. 
Peter  Motxay,  vice-preskJent  of  Trana  WorM 
Airiines  will  serve  as  the  master  of  ceremo- 
nies for  ttie  lunctieon.  Ttie  invocatton  wW  be 
offered  by  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Cozzi, 
C.S..  the  administrator  of  Villa  Scalabrini,  the 
OkJ  Peoples  Home  in  Melrose  Park,  and  Cari 
De  Moon,  preskJent  of  the  JCCIA,  will  preaent 
the  Dante  Award  to  Rot>ert  Page. 

The  John  Fischetti  Scholarship  will  be 
awarded  for  the  12th  time  at  ttiis  luncheon 
Ttie  scholarship,  a  $1,500  annual  award,  was 
estat>lished  by  the  Joint  Civk:  Committee  of 
Italian  Americans  to  further  the  study  of  Italian 
American  students  in  communicattons  and  is 
named  after  ttie  Pulitzer  prize-winning  politk^l 
cartoonisL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  warmest  oon- 
gratulattons  to  Rotiert  E.  Page  on  receiving 
the  Dante  Award,  and  for  the  strong  arvJ  corv 
structive  impact  he  has  made  on  our  commu- 
nity. His  career,  his  ctiaracter.  and  his  splerv 
dkl  record  of  achievement  demonstrate  ttiat 
he  ia,  indeed,  a  "friend  of  tnjth." 


FARM  DEBT  RESTRUCTURINO 
ACT 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

Cff  CALIFOaNIA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  RXPRISXHTATim 

Wednesday,  April  22, 1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Spetfwr,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legistation  to  aaaist  farmers  wtw  are 
finding  It  diffkxjlt  to  meet  their  real  estate  debt 
payments  due  to  the  inflated  vakie  of  the  land 
that  they  hokJ.  As  we  al  know,  the  high  infla- 
tton  of  the  late  1970's  cauaed  interest  rataa  to 
climb  and  many  farmers  bought  addittonal 
land  during  this  time.  Unfortunately,  during  the 
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igecrt  Iwid  vakm  kMgan  to  M  and  lann 
priow  tagw  to  datortawn.  Ok  mport  nwr- 
hMi  haw*  oolapMd  and  our  kad*  dallctt  oon- 
llnuM  to  liM.  F«m  InooinM  haw  bean 
ihrtnMno  and  many  fannara  are  now  hokSng 
fmg»  anmaaa  of  diM  at  axtramaiy  high  mier- 
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]  nSDAL,  OF  HONOR  WINNER 
DEAD  AT  68 


MW  Of  thaaa  fannara  are  good  managare. 
are  aiOamafy  haid  woriiara,  and  hava  been 
■ucciaaafii  at  fanning  for  many  year*.  Hoovev- 
ar,  Itw  oontlnafcn  of  ihaaa  fadora  haa  left 
ttam  hanging  by  Ihair  fhigamala,  and  they  will 
onty  ba  aUa  to  auivtva  if  we  provide  aome 
aMiaianoa  unW  tann  and  land  prices 
and  our  aa^ort  marketa  are  expand- 
ed. 

TTia  bM  I  am  inboducing  today,  the  Farm 
OabI  Reattuduring  Act,  would  eatabUsh  a  pro- 
gram of  aaaiaianoa  ttwough  the  Department  of 
AgriouNwa  to  algUa  bonoawra  who  enter 
into  quaWad  debt  reatoicbjring  agreements. 
BJgUa  borrowere  would  be  tttoee  wtw  receive 
no  laaa  tan  50  paroant  of  their  groaa  annual 
inooma  from  farm  oparaBona  during  three  of 
the  last  5  ysars.  Their  grees  annual  sales 
muBt  be  at  least  $40,000  during  3  of  the  last  5 


AddMkmaly.  a  farmer  muat  show  that  his 
groaa  annual  revenue  for  fiscal  year  198S-go 
ia  My  to  be  more  tfian  100  percent  of  his 
but  not  more  than  120 


To  bo  elgUe  for  assistance,  a  famwr  must 
entor  into  a  quaWod  debt  restructuring  agree- 
ment between  himaeW  and  all  of  his  farm 
crsdHors.  Each  credHor  must  agree  to  reduce 
the  outalandtog  principal  by  at  least  20  per- 
cent, to  reduce  tt«e  annual  interest  rate  on 
each  loan  to  not  more  than  the  current  stand- 
ard lata,  artd  to  not  ctiarge  any  loan  origina- 
tion fee  or  points. 

After  a  qualHad  debt  restructuring  agree- 
ment is  completad.  aaaistanoe  payments  can 
be  prowidad  for  up  to  3  yeare  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  pay  for  ttie  amount  due 
on  a  farmer's  long-tsrm  real  estate  debt  The 
maximum  payment  in  each  year  will  be 
$50,000  or  6.66  percent  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  borrower's  farm  property  wtiich  is 
uaed  for  security  on  ttw  loan.  No  interest  will 
be  cttaiged  on  any  loans  granted  by  USDA 
under  tNa  program. 

Fanners  would  be  required  to  reimburse  ttie 
Government  for  ttte  aaaistance  received  under 
this  program;  however,  repayment  would  not 
have  to  begin  untfl  5  yeare  after  the  loan  is 
made.  The  repayment  period  could  be  de- 
layed for  an  addMonal  2  years  if  the  Secretary 
determines  it  is  neceesary. 

I  tMKeve  this  bl  offere  a  viable  program  for 
helping  thoee  farmere  wtw  are  finding  It  dttfi- 
cult  to  make  ends  meet  because  of  the  Inflat- 
ed value  of  the  Imd  that  they  hold.  I  want  to 
make  dear  that  W»  will  not  take  care  of  all 
ttta  problems  ttwt  farmers  are  facing.  These 
are  extremely  dMficult  limes  for  everyone  in- 
volved wHh  American  agriculture  and  we  will 
only  see  a  reaurgance  wtien  prices  for  our 
oommodWas  coma  up,  and  our  foreign  mar- 
kets are  eKpandad.  This  legislatton  Is  interKled 
to  help  farmere  through  these  hard  times,  and 
to  send  a  message  tltat  we  will  not  abandon 
our  farmers.  I  urge  my  colleagueo  to  support 
ttiia  measure  and  work  with  me  to  improve  ag- 
riculture in  al  parts  of  this  Nation. 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  mw  TOUT 
I  IRK  HOU8K  OP  RKFBSSnrTATIVXS 

Wedne$day,  April  22. 1987 

Mrl  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  body 
grovna  seemingly  younger  every  year,  I  wonder 
how  many  of  my  coMoagues  know  ttw  name 
of  Jaeeph  E  Schaefer?  Former  Anny  SgL 
Joeeph  Schaefer  won  ttie  Congressiortal 
Medal  of  Honor  for  courageous  actk>n  in 
Worii  War  II,  and  this  modest  man  who  never 
Hkedithe  term  "hero"  was,  in  fact,  one  of  this 
nation's  greatest  heros.  I  say  was  because 
Josef)h  Schaefer  passed  away  recerttly  in  a 
VA  hpspital  in  New  Yori(  at  the  age  of  68. 

Sdiaef  er  served  the  Natkxi  with  20  years  of 
servi^  in  the  Army,  ItKkiding  wartime  duty  In 
Kore^  But  his  exploits  first  attracted  our  at- 
tention with  his  bravery  in  1944.  At  that  time, 
he  ^ngleharKJedly  killed  21  German  soMiers, 
captured  10  ottwrs,  arxj  helped  rescue  an 
entira  squad  of  Gl's  pinned  down  by  gunfire 
while  fending  off  enenry  attacks  at  a  strategk: 
crossroad  in  ttie  German  town  of  Stoit>erg. 

a  always  sakl  he  was  only  performing  his 
responsibilities  and  duties  to  his  fellow 
sokjiars,  friends,  and  country,  he  just  dkln't 
k>ok  at  himself  as  a  hero.  And,  he  admitted 
that  at  the  time  he  was  actually  "scared  as 
hell"  during  the  fighting. 

The  recognitton  he  received  with  the  Con- 
gresak>nal  Medal  of  Honor  let  him  know  how 
grateful  Ns  Na1k>n  was  for  his  actkins,  and  a 
monament  that  will  be  erected  in  the  Rich- 
mont  Hill  sectk>n  of  Queens  County,  NY  will 
forevier  starid  to  remind  future  generatxxis 
tfiat  ivfule  war  Is  territMe,  and  even  heroes  get 
scarad  as  hell,  it  takes  men  like  Joseph  E. 
Schaefer  to  make  a  great  country  and  pre- 
serva  Its  vakies  and  freedoms. 

[FiDm  the  New  York  DaUy  News,  Mar.  18, 
1987] 

Mkdal  op  Horoh  WnnixB  Dead  at  68 
i  (By  William  Weusel>auer) 
Farmer  Army  Bgt.  Joseph  E.  Schaefer, 
who  I  won  the  Conaresstonal  Medal  of  Honor 
for  Courageous  action  during  World  War  11 
years  after  was  a  living  local  hero  in 
lond  Hill,  died  Monday  In  a  Veterans 
ition  hospital  on  Staten  Island,  It 
losed  yesterday.  He  was  68. 
if er  entered  Bayley  Seton  Hospital  in 
S.I.,  for  an  examination  last 
and  died  there  early  Monday  night, 
aocolHUng  to  officials  of  the  Richmond  Hill 
Aaaociation,  which  is  carrying  forward  plans 
to  r^lse  $10,000  to  erect  a  permanent  stone 
memorial  honoring  Schaefer. 

"we're  going  full  steam  ahead  with  plans 
for  the  monument,"  s&ld  Louis  Nelr,  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  heads  the 
fund  drive  launched  last  February. 

"We're  shodced  and  deeply  saddened  by 
Sgt.  Schaefer's  death,"  Nelr  said,  "He  was 
Indeed  a  living  legend,  an  Inspiration,  and 
we  need  the  monument  now  more  than 
ever." 

Details  of  Schaefer's  death  were  not  im- 
meilately  available. 

8<aiaef er  lived  a  quiet,  unassuming  life  in 
Richmond  Hill  after  20  years  of  service  in 
the '  Army  that  Included  war-time  duty  In 
Koifea. 
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He  won  ibe  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
for  single  handedly  killing  31  German  sol- 
diers, cai>;urlng  10  others,  and  helping  to 
rescue  a  si  |uad  of  Q.ls  pinned  down  by  gun- 
fire whllei  fending  off  enemy  attaclca  at  a 
strategic  ((rossroad  on  Sept.  24.  1944.  In  the 
German  t^wn  of  Stolberg  In  the  Ardennes 
Forest. 

Schaefer.  who  led  a  rather  private  life, 
was  later  to  tell  an  Interviewer  he  did  not 
"look  at  myself  as  a  hero,"  and  that  he  was 
"scared  aa  hell"  during  the  fighting. 

Last  Nov.  24,  Mayor  Koch  signed  a  law 
dfsignatiitg  an  oval  at  the  Intersection  of 
108th  St.' and  Park  Lane  South,  in  Rich- 
mond Hlli  as  the  site  for  the  proposed  me- 
morisl.  It  pdU  be  near  the  Buddy  Monument 
erected  in  the  19208  to  honor  veterans  of 
World  War  I. 

The  dedication,  set  for  3  p.m.  on  May  24. 
remains  as  yet  unchanged.  Nelr  said. 

Schaefer  is  survived  by  his  widow.  Helen; 
five  chlldsen;  five  grandchildren;  two  sisters: 
and  a  brotlher. 

One  of  ^nly  about  300  living  Congression- 
al Medal  I  of  Honor  winners,  Schaefer  said 
recently  He  would  be  honored  by  the  monu- 
ment. Officials  of  the  block  association 
noted  he  )lid  not  take  an  active  role  in  the 
f  und-raisitig  effort. 

A  Mass! of  the  Resurrection  for  Schaefer 
will  be  offered  at  9:30  a.m.  Friday  at  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  at  86th  Ave. 
and  111th  St..  Richmond  Hill.  Burial  will  be 
in  Long  Island  National  Cemetery  at  Pine 
Lawn,  L.L  The  l>ody  is  at  the  Simonson  fu- 
neral home;  119-04  Hillside  Ave..  Richmond 
HllL 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  IRENE 
PATTORINI 


tr:b 


JUTE  TO  MARGARET 
•PEGGY"  GILL 


HON.  JOHN  &  ROWLAND 

OP  comrecncoT 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vffednesday,  April  22.  1987 

Mr.  ROJVUKND.  of  Connectkxit.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Margaret 
"Peggy"  Gill  of  Wilton,  CT. 

Peg  is  an  outstanding  citizen,  a  dedk»ted 
public  servant  but  most  of  all  to  me,  she  has 
been  a  g^  and  true  friend.  Peg  has  a  tong 
standing  History  of  service  In  both  the  commu- 
nity and  pQlitk»l  area.  She  has  served  as  First 
Selectmari  of  Wilton  from  1981  to  1985  and 
sut>sequentiy  was  elected  in  1986  as  a 
member  df  ttie  Gonnectkxrt  General  AssenMy 
represenvig  the  towns  of  Wilton  and  Redding. 

Peg  ha*  also  served  on  the  tocai  Planning 
and  Zoning  Commission  and  as  a  director  of 
the  Connecticut  Conference  of  MunkapaKties. 
I'd  also  Kite  to  note  her  many  years  of  sennce 
to  the  Rapubinan  Party  in  the  5th  Congres- 
sk>nal  Dis^ict  as  well  as  to  numerous  commu- 
nity organlzatkxis. 

Many  of  Peg's  friends  will  be  together  April 
26  to  hohor  her  and  her  family  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  note  just  a  few  of  Mar- 
garet "Peggy"  Gill's  accomplishments. 


HON.  JIM  SAXTON 

OP  nw  jmsxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22. 19S7 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  trtxjte  to  the  many  accomplishments  of 
Irene  Fattorini  of  WilKngboro,  a  devoted  corv 
stituent  of  my  13th  District  wtw  is  also  a 
recent  recipient  of  the  annual  Humanitarian 
Award  given  by  the  Buriington  County  Chapter 
of  tt>e  Knights  of  Columbus. 

As  dkector  of  tfte  Buriington  County  Birth- 
right Organizatton,  Irene  has  actively  played 
the  role  of  not  just  a  dedk»ted  volunteer  and 
caring  neighbor,  but  of  a  kx»l  hero.  Mora 
pointedly,  Irene  is  a  hero  for  ttie  untx>m  and 
for  women  aged  13  to  43  wtw  need  practKal 
advk»,  a  kind  word,  and  comforting  assur- 
ances. 

Her  deeds  are  known  to  many,  txjt  tiiey  cer- 
tainly merit  repeating.  Irerra  t>ecame  director 
of  Birthright  2  years  after  it  was  founded  in 
1974 — artd  she  has  now  heM  tfiat  positnn  for 
10  years. 

She  hokte  ttw  meetings,  handles  the  fi- 
nances, places  the  advertisements,  and  pur- 
chases ttie  supplies,  test  kits,  bat>y  equip- 
ment, and  food.  If  a  woman  needs  transporta- 
tnn,  Irene  provkles  it  When  Vne  offk»  has  to 
be  cleaned,  well,  Irene  handles  VnaX,  too. 

At  present,  224  active  clients  are  being  as- 
sisted by  Irene  and  her  volunteers.  From  1985 
to  1986,  nearly  700  women  have  been  cared 
for  t}y  Birthright 

During  her  spare  time,  Irene  visits  nursing 
homes  and  twspitals,  performs  chores  at  her 
church,  and  remains  active  in  other  communi- 
ty organizatwns,  including  tfie  ladies  auxiliary 
of  ttie  Knights  of  Columbus.  She  was  also  in- 
volved in  Meals  on  Wheels,  a  nutritx>n  pro- 
gram for  shut-ins,  and  was  honored  in  1984 
t>y  her  parish  as  Rosarian  of  ttie  Year. 
Through  it  all,  she  has  tended  to  the  needs  of 
her  husband  and  four  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  commend  and  con- 
gratulate the  Knights  of  Columbus  for  ctioos- 
ing  Irene  Fattorini  as  ttie  recipient  of  ttieir  Hu- 
manitarian Award.  She  is  a  winner  in  every 
sense  of  tfie  word,  as  are  ttiose  who  have 
had  ttie  opportunity  to  benefit  from  her  dedi- 
catk>n  to  duty. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  ttie  House  will 
want  to  join  with  me  in  congratulating  Irene  on 
this  most  important  occaskm  and  for  tfie 
honor  wheh  has  been  rigtitfully  t>estowed 
upon  tier. 


COST  OP  TRADE 
PROTECTIONISM 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OPMIHNBSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22.  1987 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April  27 
issue  of  Fort>es  inckided  an  artKie  wtiich  dis- 
cusses the  cost  of  protecting  ailing  industries. 
For  Instance,  the  estimated  cost  of  quota  pro- 
tectkxi   for   ttie   specialty   steel   industry   is 
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S134,000  per  job  per  yew,  while  the  tariff  pro- 
tection coat  for  stainlowB  stieet  is  a  mere 
$14,000  per  job,  both  hefty  prices  to  pay  for 
protectton  of  any  industry. 

For  those  who  feel  that  Japan  hokJs  all  of 
ttie  cards  In  the  game  of  trade,  ttie  artKle  in- 
cfcjded  statislics  whnh  showed  that  protec- 
ttonism  in  both  countries  has  yiektod  simiar 
results.  Ttie  textie  apparel/footweer  industry 
had  an  emptoyment  decline  of  11  percent  in 
the  United  States  and  15  percent  in  Japan  t>e- 
tween  1973  and  1983.  In  the  steel  and  akjmi- 
num  industries,  emptoyment  declined  13.5 
percent  in  the  United  States  and  12.6  percent 
in  Japan  over  the  same  timeframe. 

The  cost  of  textile  and  apparel  protectkin- 
ism  to  American  consumers  is  conservativeiy 
estimated  at  $27  billon  per  year.  That  is  a 
hkklen  tax  lakl  on  all  consumers,  rich  and 
poor,  to  help  an  industry  which  only  responds 
by  asking  for  more. 

Ttie  artKle  follows: 

[From  Forbes  Magazine,  Apr.  37, 1986] 

Thk  Trtts  Cost  op  Trads  Protbctiom 

(Edited  by  Howard  Banks) 

The  use  of  trade  laws  to  protect  UJ3.  com- 
panies and  workers  losing  out  to  Imports 
has  l>een  a  growing  business  and.  In  today's 
political  climate,  is  likely  to  remain  so. 

In  1975,  8%  of  n.S.  imports  were  re- 
strained by  some  form  of  protection  ($7.9 
blUion  out  of  a  total  of  $99.3  billion).  By 
1984,  restraint  liad  grown  to  21%  of  Imports 
((67.9  billion  out  of  a  total  of  $329  billion), 
according  to  a  study  by  Gary  HuflAuer, 
WaUenl)erg  Professor  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity's school  of  foreign  service.  By  1986, 
despite  the  dollar's  fall,  it  is  estimated  that 
protection  covered  around  25%  of  U.S.  Im- 
ports. 

Protection  comes  In  various  guises— for- 
mally through  the  so-called  escape  clauses 
voted  on  by  the  U.S.  International  ll-ade 
Commission  (and  passed  by  the  White 
House),  less  formally  through  the  plethora 
of  "voluntary"  restraint  agreements  (VRAs) 
and  orderly  marketing  agreements  (OMAs), 
extracted  from  foreign  manufacturers  who 
fear  losing  access  to  the  world's  richest 
market.  CompllaiKe  with  Iwth  VRA  and 
OMA  limits  is  monitored  by  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service. 

The  big  Industries  get  the  most  extensive 
and  often  near-permanent  protection.  They 
tiave  political  clout  and  are  often  heavily 
unionized.  Once  In,  they  never  give  up  their 
protected-species  status.  Examples:  carixin 
steel,  agriculture,  textiles,  automobiles. 
These,  says  Alfred  Eckes,  a  commissioner 
and  former  chairman  of  the  ITC,  "have 
found  ways  of  getting  permanent  relief,  and 
they  keep  coming  back  to  the  trough." 

For  reasons  lost  in  antiquity  a  few  smaller 
industries  are  in  the  same  camp.  They  in- 
clude tiook  manufacturing  (since  1891), 
glassware  (1922),  rubl>er  footwear,  ceramic 
tiles,  orange  Juice  (all  1930)  and  canned 
tuna  (1951). 

Most  smaller  industries  liave  no  such  lu(^. 
Between  1975  and  1986,  60  cases  were 
argued  t>efore  the  ITC,  and  to  get  there 
they  first  tiad  to  prove  to  the  U.S.  Special 
Trade  Representative  ttiat  they  tiad  l>een 
injured  by  imports.  Just  18  got  aid.  and  only 
3  are  still  protected. 

Saving  ]ol>s  is  the  usual  political  Justifica- 
tion for  protecting  a  particular  Industry. 
But  often  It  works  out  differently. 

In  textiles,  protection  was  tiegim  to  pre- 
serve New  England  Jolie,  notes  Rol>ert  Law- 
rence, a  senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Instl- 
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tuUon  now  studying  V&  and  Japanese 
policy  for  coping  with  Induitilal  dialoeatloD. 
Instead.  Lawrence  says.  It  caused  a  maastve 
relocation  (textile  and  apperd  jobs  «*««'Hp^ 
there  by  32%  but  rose  by  38%  in  tte  8o«ith 
and  West).  Now  it's  this  new  group  of  work- 
ers and  plants  that  demands— and  gets— pro- 
tection. 

Steel,  protected  one  way  or  another  ataioe 
the  Sixties,  is  another  example.  Ttae  major 
companies  are  stm  no  better  able  to  cope 
with  world  overcapacity. 

The  mystery  of  Japan  Inc's  collaboration 
t>etween  Industry  and  government  Is  often 
held  out  as  an  example  of  the  way  to  go. 
But  Brookings'  Lawrence  suggests  kKridng 
elsewhere.  Weak  unions,  a  lax  attitude 
toward  antitrust  and  an  Inward-IooUng.  dis- 
ciplined society  there  make  it  easier  to  rig 
markets,  but  their  dislocation  adjustment  is 
equally  permanent  and  Just  as  distorting. 
Examples: 

In  textiles,  the  Japanese  created  an  offi- 
cial recession  cartel  to  cut  capacity  by  "re- 
tiring" spindles.  The  outcome,  says  Law- 
rence, was  an  increase  to  capacity  and  extra 
carefully  controlled  imports.  In  aluminum, 
capacity  was  cut.  But  Japanese  i»oducers 
won  a  concession  allowing  them  to  import 
tariff-free,  pound  for  poimd,  equal  to  the 
smelting  capacity  they  scrapped. 

Moreover,  once  at  the  MTTI-arranged 
feeding  trough.  Japanese  companies  are 
never  sent  away.  Just  like  here. 

(As  an  aside,  notxxly  looks  to  Europe  for 
ideas  on  dislocation  aid.  Aid  there  comes  as 
massive  and  seemingly  unending  subsidies.) 

The  cost  involved  in  preserving  a  Job 
ttirough  protection  is  enormous— often  well 
over  $100,000  per  Job.  per  year— and  almost 
never  spelled  out. 

In  bulk  steel  the  annual  cost  Is  put  by 
Gary  Huflwuer  at  nearly  $7  billion,  in  auto- 
mobiles nearly  $6  bUlion.  in  dairy  products 
$5.5  billion.  The  cost  to  U.S.  consumers  of 
protecting  textiles  and  apparel  is  nearly  un- 
l>elievable:  Conservative  estimates  put  it  at 
over  $27  biUlon  a  year. 

Quotas  cost  consumers  the  most.  The  l>en- 
eflt  is  stiared  l>etween  surviving  UjS.  prodiic- 
ers  and  foreign  importers,  which  is  wliy 
Iwth  prefer  them. 

Tariffs  are  cheaper.  Protection  for  the 
U.S.  specialty  steel  Industry,  now  l>elng  re- 
viewed, cost  $134,000  per  Job  per  year  for 
stainless  steel  l>ar.  rod  and  tool  steel,  where 
the  protection  was  by  quota.  But  for  stain- 
less sheet,  where  protectlop  was  by  tariff, 
the  cost  was  about  $14,000  per  Job. 

We  all  want  to  believe  that  Harley-David- 
son  Is  an  exception  to  the  "once  protected, 
always  protected"  rule.  It  has  Just  saked 
that  its  protection  from  Japanese  l>lg-blke 
makers  l>e  ended  a  year  early. 

It  isn't  being  overly  grouchy  to  say.  Dont 
l>e  so  sure.  The  JmMnese  evaded  80%  of  the 
protection  (which  was  alao  designed  to  help 
Japanese-owned  assemblers  In  the  VA). 
The  ITC  will  almost  certainly  lK>ld  hearings 
to  find  out  whether  something  w«»derful 
really  did  happen  aiKl  there  sre  lessons  to 
lie  learned,  or  if  Harley  has  chosen  to  lotA 
tough  as  it  maneuvers  with  something  else 
in  mind. 

In  the  end.  protection  doesnt  preserve 
Jolia  however  it's  done.  Roi)ert  Lawrence  lias 
found  almost  Identical  declines  In  employ- 
ment In  the  U.S.  and  In  Japan  in  protected 
Industries. 

lAtmr-intoislve  industries  Ulte  textiles,  ap- 
parel and  footwear  saw  their  share  of  total 
national  employment  decline  nearly  11%  In 
the  V&  and  by  15%  in  Japan  between  1973 
and   1083.  And  in  capital-intensive  Indus- 
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triea.  Ute  sted  and  ■hnnhwim,  the  •hare  of 
emptofmant  vent  down  by  13.5%  In  the  UjB. 
and  11.6%  In  JapuL 


A  TRIBirrE  TO  PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARIES 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 


n  THE  HOUSE  or  MErKBMKTkTVnS 
Wedneadav.  April  22. 1987 
Mr.  lerr.  Mr.  SpMkar,  it  it  wtth  great 
plMMura  that  I  ioin  my  cota«quoa  in  recogniz- 
ing Aprt  22  as  "ProfMaional  Secretaries 
Day."  TNa  recognMonIa  a  deaetved  tribute  to 
ttie  ouMandhig  conMbuHona  of  profoooional 
to  our  Nation's  business  and  gov- 


Thmughout  my  27  years  In  government,  I 
have  oome  to  dapand  and  rely  upon  my  sec- 
ratarW  staff  for  their  loyalty,  sidns.  and  effi- 
dancy  in  managing  the  daily  office  operations. 
The  badibone  of  the  pubic  and  prWate  sec- 
tors, goyawmant  and  Industry,  professional 
aecrslariaa  are  tw  people  behind  the  scenes 
upon  whom  we  depend  to  get  ttw  job  done. 
OamonatraHng  exoaNance  In  many  fields,  sec- 
relariaa  have  earned  dMndion  for  ttwir  dedi- 
cation wid  profeeaionaiam  In  the  performance 
of  thair  dulias. 

I  would  also  Hw  to  commend  the  Profes- 
sional Seaetaries  Inlemational  Organization 
for  its  efforts  to  promote  appreciation  for 
ment)ars  of  the  secretarial  profession  and  to 
encourage  others  to  explore  career  opporluni- 
naa  n  ma  rewarang  non. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  JANSEN 
NOTES.  JR. 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  ooamcncnT 

ni  THB  BOUSX  or  UPRZSKHTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  22.  1987 

Mr.  MdONNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
ask  my  coieagues  to  ioin  me  in  giving  proud 
racognHion  to  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Janaen  Noyes,  Jr.  Pleaae  sfiara  with  me  in 
honoring  Mr.  Moyes  in  his  dedicated  service 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  Na- 
tional mduatries  for  the  Blind  [NIB]  for  40 
years.  During  this  40-year  period,  he  served  In 
various  NIB  Board  poailions,  including  chair- 
man, treasurer,  and  secretary. 

Mr.  Noyas.  tireless  efforts  should  not  go  un- 
raeognized.  He  has  devoted  many  hours  to 
tlie  development  and  progrosc  of  a  program 
that  began  when  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  was 
passed  by  ttte  Congress  In  1938.  This  act 
su>>sequenMy  was  amerxled  in  1971,  and  Is 
now  commorriy  known  as  the  Javits-Wagner- 
COay  [JWOD]  Act  This  program  provides 
employment  to  thousands  of  blind,  multihandh 
capped  bind,  and  other  severely  handicapped 
people.  Priority  was  and  stM  is  given  to  quai- 
fiad  workshops  for  the  bind  and  workshops 
for  the  other  severely  hartdtoapped  over  con>- 
pelitMe  industry  in  ttw  manufacturing  of  goods 
and  Uw  provision  of  services  to  be  procured 
by  the  Fadaral  Govamment 

In  1959,  President  Baenhower  appointed 
Mr.  Noyes  to  the  Committee  on  the  Purctiases 
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of  BInd-Made  Products.  He  served  continu- 
ously on  that  committee  and  Its  successor, 
the  Oommltlee  for  Purchase  from  the  Bind 
and  Other  Severely  Handk»pped  unH  1961. 
Ttie  Commitlee  for  Purchase  from  ttie  Bind 
and  Other  Severely  Handtoapped  is  tfte  Fed- 
eral fdnninistralive  agency  for  the  JWOD  Pro- 
grami 

Na|onal  Industries  for  the  Blind  (NIB)  has 
servaU  since  1938  as  the  central  noriprofrt 
agen^  for  workshops  for  the  bind.  In  ttiis 
role,  Nib  provMes  a  range  of  tecfv«cal  assist- 
ance, including,  for  example,  contract  adminis- 
tratk)fi,  new  product  devek)pment  quality  as- 
surance, and  rehabitttatx>n  services.  NIB  pro- 
vkles  this  assistance  to  the  workshops  in  an 
effort  to  provHte  more  emptoyment  opportuni- 
ties f0r  bind  people  across  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Noyes  has  played  a  vital  role  during  his 
yearsj  of  service  In  guding  NIB.  To  quote  Mr. 
Geor|e  J.  Mertz,  President  of  NIB: 

It  it  rare  to  come  across  an  Individual  such 
as  Mr.  Noyes  who  has  committed  himself  to 
servias  any  one  organization  In  a  voluntary 
capacity  for  a  continuous  span  of  40  years. 
Durlag  this  time,  Mr.  Noyes  has  witnessed 
and  lus  l>een  an  Instrumental  part  of  many 
projects  and  changes  that  have  contributed 
greatty  to  the  phenomenal  success  of  the 
Javlts- Wagner-O'Day  program. 

I  npw  ask  you  all  to  join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing hk.  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr.,  on  his  40  years  of 
vohjrtary  servKe  to  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  to  the  broader  Javits-Wagner-O'Day  Act 
progr^,  and  for  Ns  commitment  to  Improve 
ttie  qMality  of  life  for  tfKXisands  of  blind  Ameri- 
can&I 


April  S2. 1987 


April  22, 1987 


Mr. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BOYD 
ALEXANDER 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE 

or  ROHTH  CABOUHA 
1M  THE  H01TSE  Or  REPRESEHTATIVBS 


Wednesday.  April  22. 1987 


ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Boyd  Alexander 
has  keen  the  Director  of  House  lnformatk>n 
Systams  (HIS),  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration since  March  1977.  On  April  10,  1987, 
Boyd  left  HIS  to  take  up  new  duties  in  ttie 
U.S.  pepartment  of  Commerce. 

Ovar  the  past  10  years  Boyd  played  a  major 
role  fei  leading  tfie  House  of  Representatives 
into  the  age  of  computer  technology.  Most  of 
tfie  laiprovements  In  ttie  use  and  understand- 
ing df  data  processing,  offne  automatkxi  and 
comriiunKatkxis  vntfiin  Member,  committee 
and  Mouse  support  offices  occurred  under  this 
direcion.  Ttie  House  of  Representatives  is  re- 
gardfd  today  as  a  leader  among  legislative  In- 
stitutions ttvougfiout  ttie  free  worid  in  ttie  in- 
novaive  and  cost-effective  use  of  computer 
techijotogy. 

During  Boyd's  tenure  as  Director,  major  im- 
provaments  vrare  made  in  electronk:  publna- 
tran  and  data  analysis  services.  The  Memtier 
infonhatkxi  network  was  streamlined  and 
mada  easier  to  use;  several  orvline  informa- 
tx>n  servKes — Including  electronic  mail,  tfie 
newawire,  the  grants  and  contracts  data- 
bases-were added.  Data  communicatkxis  of 
ttte  Klouse  were  enhanced  by  the  House  cable 
netwprk  and  access  to  Nationwkle  packet 
data  inetwori(s.  Ttie  Office  Management  Dem- 


onstratton  hnd  Training  Center  was  designed 
to  provMe  ^4embere  and  staff  with  convenient 
I  automalton  consultant  services. 
As  Director  of  HIS,  Boyd  Alexander  devel- 
oped a  staff  of  experts  in  computer  systems 
devetopmerit  and  technology.  He  triade  a 
major  cont^ibutton  to  tfie  system  tfiat  provWes 
servtoes  toi  Improve  the  quaity  and  avaHatiility 
of  informalon  vital  to  ttie  daiy  operetkxis  of 
ttie  House  I  of  Representatives.  Boyd's  exper- 
tise wii  b4  missed;  we  wish  him  well  in  his 
new  endeairars. 


H)N.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 


IM  TBI 


TALK  IS  CHEAP 


or  ILLIHOIS 
HOUSE  or  REPRSSERTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  22, 1987 

Mr.  HYIIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that 
USIA  Diredtor  Cfiartie  Wick  has  struck  a  nerve 
in  ttie  Krerhlin  through  a  March  13,  1987,  ad- 
dress on  (lasnost  he  gave  to  tfie  American 
Advertising  Federation.  Moscow  News,  a  pub- 
lk»tkxi  of  the  Novosti  press  agency  scored  a 
first  by  nfining  a  two-page  spread  of  Mr. 
WkA's  speech  and  retMJttal  t>y  Valentin  Falin, 
chief  of  N(M>sti.  Ttie  Novosti  chief  was  critk»l 
of  his  speech  because  of  the  '^Mar  imagery" 
alleging  tfiat  Wick  was  "attacfied  to  tfie  war 
theme"  be^»use  fie  viewed  it  from  "tfie  prop- 
aganda trench  he  has  built  for  himself."  Mr. 
Falin's  cornments  have  already  shown  up  in 
tfie  foreignl  press. 

This  kind  of  Soviet  response  is  not  entirely 
unexpected.  Mr.  Wk:k's  message,  however, 
served  a  rfore  important  purpose.  It  served  to 
illustrate  tfiat  we  in  tfie  West  are  depervjent 
on  fundaihental  principles  whk:h  respects 
man's  stn^gle  for  individual  freedom  and  ex- 
presskxi.  This  is  wtiy,  as  Mr.  Wick  so  aptly 
pointed  out  that  "Cittaiens  of  so-called  Social- 
ist democracies  continue  to  vote  the  only  way 
tfiey  can— with  ttieir  feet!  Ttiere  is  no  record 
of  anyone  trying  to  dimb  the  Beriin  Wall  going 
the  citfier  way."  Moreover,  while  we  wekxxne 
positive  cHarige  in  Soviet  attitudes,  tfie  real 
evMence  virill  come  from  ttieir  actions  and  not 
ttieir  pronduncements.  Soviet  acttons  will  pro- 
vkle  tfie  ai^wer  Will  tfiey  continue  to  jam  the 
Vone  of  America?  Continue  to  deny  appear- 
ances by  lilnited  States  officials  on  Soviet  tel- 
evisk>n?  C()ntinue  to  forge  documents  and  dis- 
tort U.S.  poik:y  objectives?  Or  will  glasnost 
transcend  a  publk:  relatkms  campaign — whnh 
is  all  it  is  fight  now — and  t>ecome  true  open- 
ness.        I 

Contrary  to  Moscow's  assumptrans,  Mr. 
Wk:k  dkf  ^t  speak  about  war  in  the  literal 
sense.  Ha  often  uses  tfie  "war  of  kleas" 
theme  In  speecfies.  He  understands  quite 
clearly  tfiat  the  tong-term  competitkxi  between 
Soviet  klaotogies  and  Western  traditions— 
dearly  sXated  in  his  speecfi — Is  tfiat  "if  tfiere 
was  a  nudear  war,  tfiere  will  be  no  winnere. 
Ttie  k>ser  iwifl  k>se,  and  ttie  winner  will  k»e." 

Glasnost  may  be  a  legitimate  expresskxi  of 
Soviet  openness  or  it  may  be  a  "deceptive 
promotnn"  as  Wk:k  says,  "to  date  tfie  answer 
is  unclear  *  *  *  if  their  product  is  genuine 
*  *  *  ther  tt  will  be  successful,  the  worM  wiM 
be  better  1  x  it" 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Washington 
Post's  March  26,  1987,  excerpted  verston  of 
Director  Wk:k's  speech  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tentkxr 

Wab  or  IoB*s 

Since  1945  the  world  has  l>een  a  iMtttle- 
ground  for  a  "war  of  Ideas"— a  war  where 
the  great  traditions  of  the  Western  democ- 
racies—including  the  ptUlosoptiles  of  Jeffer- 
son. Mit^%«"  and  Lincoln,  tiave  l>een  en- 
gaged in  combat  against  the  ideologies  of 
Marx.  Lenin.  Stalin  and  Mao. 

Lately,  however,  Uiis  competition  has 
l>ecome  lilglily  soplUsUcated. 

Qeneral  Secretary  [Mikhail]  Gorltacbev's 
ascent  to  power  lias  encouraged  a  new  and 
more  dynamic  leaderstiip.  Moscow  is  mar- 
keting a  new  Image  of  openness  to  the 
world.  They  call  this  product  glasnost. 

But  glasnost  is  more  ttian  a  product.  It  is 
a  public  relations  compaign.  The  Soviets  are 
trying  to  win  the  war  of  symlMls.  If  they 
win,  they  will  have  won  the  war  of  public  di- 
plomacy. 

And  wliat  would  we  lose? 

Most  dramatically,  we  could  lose  our  secu- 
rity. We  need  not  tte  reminded  ttiat  If  there 
should  be  a  war,  there  will  he  no  winners. 
The  loser  will  lose,  and  the  winner  will  lose. 
That  will  lie  the  ultimate  penalty  for  miscal- 
culation. 

In  the  longer  term,  if  we  lose  the  "war  of 
ideas."  we  could  Jeopardize  the  very  soul  of 
the  free  world,  ite  life  today  and  its  promise 
for  security  tomorrow. 

Thus  the  following  question  tias  a  serious- 
ness unparaUeled,  perhaps,  in  our  history. 
Does  this  new  Image  portend  a  change  in 
Soviet  objectives?  Or  are  they  merely  wrap- 
ping themselves  in  a  Messianic  mantel  of 
false  Justice,  a  false  economy,  false  fraterni- 
ty and  false  promises? 

...  Is  glasnost  truth-ln-packaglng?  Or  is  It 
deceptive  promotion? 


MONTH  OP  MHITARY  CHILD 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

or  GXOHGIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  Or  HEPRESEMTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  22,  1987 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  years  ago, 
tfiere  vras  a  group  of  children  in  tfiis  country 
ttwt  were  continually  neglected.  These  chil- 
dren were  not  poor  or  alone,  but  they  were 
denied  tfie  same  pleasures  ttiat  most  other 
chiMren  their  age  had.  Ttiese  children  wore 
military  chiklren.  Because  their  parents  had 
chosen  to  make  military  servk>e  a  full-time  oc- 
cupation, these  chiklren  were  constantly 
moved  around  the  country,  never  keeping 
friends  kmg,  iving  on  isolated  miNtaiy  bases. 

Today  that  situatkxi  has  dramatKally 
cfianged.  Our  country's  military  has  estab- 
lished a  wkle  range  of  programs  on  bases 
around  ttie  country  to  enrich  the  lives  of  the 
military  chiW  and  the  military  family.  In  turn, 
this  has  greatly  improved  the  morale  of  serv- 
Kemen  and  women  and  the  appeal  of  mitttary 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1983,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Casper  Weinberger  has  proclaimed  April 
as  "The  Month  of  the  Military  Chikf'  in  order 
to  pay  proper  recognitnn  to  the  essential  role 
that  mWary  youth  activities  and  chiU  care 
services  play  in  enhancing  the  quality  of  ife  of 
mitsry  famiiaa. 
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H  is  twcomkig  more  importam  every  year  for 
the  military  to  have  programs  dadtaatad  to 
ChiMren.  Until  recently,  dvedives  for  programs 
detfng  with  the  miilary  famly  ware  adapted 
from  the  period  right  after  WorM  War  II  when 
soMtore  were  mostly  young  single  males. 
Today's  priorities  have  been  changed  for  the 
new  military.  Using  the  Army  as  an  example, 
78  percent  of  officers  and  54  percent  of  en- 
Ksted  men  in  the  Arniy  have  famWes.  There 
are  over  40,000  single  parents.  The  number  of 
famiy  members  inducing  spouses,  chiMren, 
and  parents  in  ttie  Army  is  over  1,231,000. 

The  guMing  philosophy  of  the  Armed 
Forces  community  support  programs  is  "sd- 
diers  are  entitled  to  the  same  quaity  of  life  as 
is  afforded  the  society  they  are  pledged  to 
defend."  I  beieve  that  we  shouM  support  this 
100  percent 

Through  an  extensive  networtt  of  community 
and  family  support  programs,  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  helped  to  improve  ttie  lives  of  the 
military  family  by  assit^  in  adjustment  to 
military  life,  encouraging  constructive  use  of 
leisure  time  and  strengthening  the  bonds  be- 
tween the  Armed  Forces  and  ttie  family. 

Today,  miKtary  families  in  all  brandies  of 
service  benefit  from  educatkxi,  housing,  recre- 
atkxial  and  medtoal  programs.  Ttie  services 
operate  about  390,000  family  housing  units. 
Reduced  rate  day-care  serves  over  94,000 
cNMren  per  day.  The  Department  of  Defense 
operates  tfie  ninth  largest  schod  system  in 
the  United  States.  Approximately  150,000  stu- 
dents attend  270  schods  operating  on  U.S. 
bases  in  20  foreign  countries. 

Not  only  have  the  Armed  Forces  gotten 
used  to  provkSng  care  for  chiklren  and 
spouses,  but  tfiey  have  excelled  in  provMing  a 
wMe  range  of  quality  programs  for  the  sol- 
dier's entire  family. 

I  wouM  urge  my  cdleagues  to  join  together 
with  the  Natkxial  Assoctatkxi  for  the  Educa- 
tkxi of  Young  Chiklren  and  kx:al  chiM  devel- 
opment services  on  military  bases  in  planning 
and  promoting  community  events  that  focus 
attentton  on  ttie  needs,  issues,  and  programs 
related  to  military  ctiiMren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  appreciate 
the  extensive  work  that  many  groups  do  for 
military  families.  This  month  Mcai  military 
groups  like  community  recreatkxi  diviskxis, 
community  operations  divistons,  miWary  poice 
and  schods  are  using  the  occaskxi  of  the 
"Month  of  the  MiKtary  ChiM"  to  focus  publk: 
awamess  on  tfiis  situatkxi. 

Tfianks  to  these  military  programs,  sddiere 
and  their  families  are  offered  benefits  that 
might  not  be  available  to  them  as  civilians. 

I  hope  that  my  cdleaguee  will  join  me  in 
supporting  tfiese  and  otfier  important  pro- 
grams that  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
lives  and  tfie  futures  of  many  Amerfcan  cfiH- 
dren. 


GIVING  GAS  STA-nON  DEALERS 
A  PAIR  CHANCE 


9353 

cteify  tfte  terms  of  renewal  kx  franctiisas  in 
the  petroleum  industry.  One  of  the  original 
goals  of  the  Petroleum  Marketing  Pradioas 
Act  of  1978  [PMPA]  was  to  estaUWi  soms 
ground  njles  for  negolialkxw  between  tfie  big 
oil  compenies  and  tfie  sareloe  stations  wtw 
sell  ttieir  products  under  a  franchiie  agraa 
ment  In  practice,  fwwover.  the  PMPA  has 
failed  to  create  a  fair  balance  between  large 
oil  companies  arM  indepandant  naighbortwod 
servkM  stalkx«  because,  under  preaent  law, 
the  producers  retain  the  right  to  make 
changes  in  frandiiae  aqreements.  or  even 
abandon  outright  any  agraamants  thay  dacMs 
are  no  kxiger  serving  their  Interests.  This 
leaves  the  gas  statkxi  operator  Mtte  if  any  re- 
course, except  to  give  in  even  if  M  means 
going  out  of  business. 

Our  legisiatkxi  wouM  strengthen  the  deal- 
er's negotiating  position  in  tlvee  ways.  First,  it 
wouM  require  aN  cfianges  in  franchise  agraa 
ments  to  be  "fair  and  reasonable."  This  ghres 
tfie  gas  station  operator  a  right  to  seek  re- 
dress from  the  courts  in  tfioee  cases  wtiich 
wouM  cause  damage  to  their  business.  This 
proviskxi  wouM  strengthen  ttie  negotiating  po- 
sitkxi  of  the  small  business  and  help  restore 
the  traditxxial  Amernan  value  which  hoMs 
that  each  party  in  the  negotiaten  sIkxjM  have 
the  ability  to  bargain  effadivaly  for  a  muluaNy 
beneficial  contract 

Second,  this  legislalkxi  wouM  require  al 
"econorncally  necessary"  contracts  between 
the  franchisee  and  handiisor  to  Im  kiduded 
under  'iair  and  reasonable"  proviskxi.  By  ex- 
plkatty  reaching  essential  aspects  of  ttie  rela- 
tionship, the  gas  statkxi  dealer  is  atile  to  bar- 
gain in  full  confidence  that  agreements  wH  not 
be  undercut  by  changes  in  other  separata 
contracts  such  as  tfie  terms  of  credtt  card  pur- 
cfiases. 

Third,  in  cases  where  the  franchisa  is  tocax- 
ed  on  pniperty  leased  from  a  third  party,  this 
bill  wouM  grant  the  gas  statkxi  operator  an 
opportunity  to  reach  his  own  agreement  with 
the  landowner  if  the  franchisor  is  unable  to 
renew  his  lease  on  the  land.  This  provision  is 
common  in  other  businesses  end  affords  each 
desler  the  same  chance  to  remain  ki  business 
if  they  sre  able  to  anange  an  equitabia  agree 
ment  to  use  tfie  land  on  wtiich  tfie  statkxi  is 
operating. 

With  these  changes  in  the  PMPA.  the  kide- 
pendent  neighborhood  servks  statkxi  couM 
maintain  the  smaH  business  in  the  sarvKS  sta- 
tkxi industry.  Since  the  rise  of  the  petroleum 
kidustry  in  the  earty  1900's  kMapendent  smai 
businesses  have  been  the  standard  of  neigh- 
boitiood  servk»  statkxw.  That  kind  of  kMa- 
pendent servKe-oriented  business  must  be 
preserved. 

I  urge  my  cdleagues  to  support  this  legisia- 
tkxi to  assure  fairness  between  big  oi  arM  tfie 
servwe  statkxi  dealers. 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  mmsTLVAXiA 

IN  THE  H017SE  Or  REFHESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22.  1987 
Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman 
Tauke  and  I  have  introduced  H.R.  1842,  to 
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A ;i  Ad     1  nan 


Anril  92.  1987 
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LOOPHOLE  IN  THE  HAZARDOUS 
IIATVRIAIA  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 


oriosKtou 
ni  THB  Houn  or 


'ATTVSS 


WednetUv.  Aprtl  22. 1$87 


mIT.  BiSCHNEn.  Mr* 
NniM  Ihm  w*  tunwd  on  ttw  n6ws  or  picksd 
i4>  Vw  inoniinQ  pipw  only  to  mm  s  picture  of 
t  dwdcd  train,  lyfeiQ  on  Nb  sidB,  tnd  Ixvning 
out  of  oonhol  wNh  toxic  funws  spowing 
upwvd?  On  Apia  12. 1987  «i  aoddent  ahniar 
vw  nippwiM  wnsn  iwo  ww^h  umib  oo- 
ralad  in  •  crmmM  nmhiwrttood  outaUe 
PNHbur^  vMng  volalla  ctwmicrts.  As  a 
860  people  worn  evacuated, 
hidcy.  Suppose 
udear  fuel 

ftom  the  Tfvee  kMe  Wand  FacMty  in  iHams- 
bug.  PA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  tlw  accident  at 
Ttirae  Mto  Wwid  in  1979.  about  150  tons  of 
NgNy  redkMCtlva  debris  was  produced.  That 
wasls  is  preeendy  being  stiipped  by  rail  to  a 
gowarnnisnt  reesarch  tecttly  in  Idaho  for  fur- 
ther study,  n  is  aoipectod  that  it  wiH  take  about 
40  shipments  over  the  neitt  2  years  to  com- 
pMe  tlie  task.  Akxig  tlw  way,  however,  it  will 
be  going  through  States  such  as  Pennsylva- 
nia. Otiio.  Iniflana.  IMnois,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska.  Cotoiado.  Wyoming,  and  Idaho.  It 
wM  be  going  through  such  highly  populated 
diea  as  PWaburgh,  Cantort,  Indtanapolis, 
Kanaae  CKy,  and  my  dMrict  of  St  Louis. 

I  underatsnd  the  need  to  remove  ttw  redio- 
acive  waste  to  another  facMty,  but  I  obiect  to 
the  fact  that  it  ia  beino  transported  by  rai 
through  denaeiy  populalsd  areas.  I  have  been 
assured  that  the  containers  used  to  transport 
the  core  debris  have  been  designed  and  txilt 
eapedaHy  for  this  project  and  are  in  accord- 
^kJclear  Regulatory  Commission 
However,  I  am  not  reelly  comforted 
knowing  that  this  radtoactive  waste  is  traveling 
past  my  house  and  Hw  houaes  of  my  friends 
and  neighbors  at  a  dMance  of  only  300  yards. 

I*.  Speeker,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  that  wouM  proNbit.  in  some  instarwes, 
radtoactive  material  from  being  transported  by 
rsi  to  travel  through  deneely  populated  areas. 
This  bil  ctoses  a  toophoto  in  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportatnn  Act  [HMTA]  whk:h 
regulates  the  transportation  of  all  hazardous 
materials,  inchjdhig  spent  nudear  fuel.  Tlie 
Depertment  of  Transportaten  [DOT]  has  pro- 
mulgated numerous  regulations  regarding  the 
transportation  of  radtoactive  materials.  Specifi- 
ceay,  in  1962.  DOT  issued  HM-164,  whtoh 
spebWes  the  highway  routes  to  be  used  in 
transporting  spent  nuclear  fuel  and  other  high- 
level  radtoacttva  substances. 

Unfortunately,  DOT  has  failed  to  issue  regu- 
lations regardtog  the  routing  of  radtoactive 
materials  by  rai.  As  a  result,  spent  nuclear 
fuel  is  penritled  to  travel  through  any  commu- 
nily  liy  rai,  regerdtess  of  that  community's 
size.  AMtwugh  motor  vehicles  carrying  radio- 
active malarial  must  take  into  account  acci- 
dent ratea.  transit  time,  time  of  day  and  day  of 
week  during  viMch  transpottation  will  occur, 
and    most    importantly— populatton    density. 
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there  are  no  regulallons  governing  the  routing 
of  radbacMve  materiato  by  rrt. 

My  psglsialon  is  aimed  at  rectifying  this 
It  wouM  add  a  new  proviaton  to  the 
MamNW  I  ransponanon  mm  pixh 
the  transportatton  of  high  and  tow 
level  ilsdtoaclive  waste  by  raH  through  high 
density  melropoitan  areas,  except  wfien  no 
reasonable  alternate  route  is  availabto.  In 
some  Instances,  there  may  not  be  alternate 
tracks  that  bypass  a  city  and  go  through  a 
njral  irea.  In  tttese  cases,  I  believe  every 
effort  thouM  be  made  to  have  the  radtoactive 
materiil  transported  by  motor  vehicto.  Some 
win  argue  that  transporting  radtoactive  materi- 
al by  truck  will  irxxeese  costs  and  require  ad- 
dHtonai  trips  as  compared  to  travel  by  rail. 
However,  since  trucks  have  access  to  many 
rural  routes,  I  believe  it  is  better  to  utilize 
ttiese  toutes  and  be  safe  rattier  ttian  sorry. 

Second,  ttw  bill  win  require  an  adwtnce 
notice  jof  30  days,  to  be  put>ii8hed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  wtien  nuclear  waste  is  to  t>e 
shipped  through  a  certain  area  by  rail.  Pres- 
ently, only  an  advance  warning  of  7  days  is 
require^,  and  that  notwe  is  to  be  delivered  to 
ttie  Governor  of  a  State  or  tfie  Governor's 
designee. 

Mr.  speaker,  the  effect  of  this  legislatton  will 
be  to  luring  a  halt  to  ttw  continued  practice  of 
shippiiti  radtoactive  waste  through  heavily 
populated  areas  of  my  district  arxJ  my  col- 
leaguel'  districts.  I  believe  that  some  recent 
examp^  wiH  better  illustrate  the  prot>lem 
communities  wiH  be  facing  H  ttiis  practtoe  con- 
tinues. 

On  Nlarch  24,  1987,  an  auto  colKded  with  a 
train  carrying  a  shipment  of  the  Three  Mite 
Island  waste  in  south  St  Louis.  Although 
damage  was  minimal,  this  event  raised  an 
issue  that  a  serious  accident  with  the  poterv 
tial  of  iBdiatton  leakage,  is  a  very  real  possibil- 
ity. M)|  legislation  wouM  avoid  an  accident 
waiting  to  happen  by  requiring  ttiat  radioactive 
shipments  be  routed  to  less  densely  populat- 
ed are^s. 

Another  benefit  of  ttiis  legislatton  woukl  be 
provided  t>y  the  30-day  notification  require- 
ment to  be  put>lished  in  ttie  Federal  Re^ster, 
for  trgns  carrying  a  stiipment  of  nudear 
waste.  For  example,  ttie  mayor  of  Crestwood, 
MO,  rOcentiy  expressed  her  displeasure  ttiat 
slie  was  not  notified  ttiat  a  shipnient  of  nude- 
ar fuel  was  twing  shipped  through  her  city.  I 
believe  this  is  unacceptabto  and  that  Mayor 
Kiltoren  should  have  been  notified  of  ttie  stiip- 
ment 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  to  act  is  now.  The  po- 
tential for  a  serious  accident  exists.  Such  an 
acddefit  wouU  have  catastrophic  conse- 
quences ttiat  none  of  us  care  to  ttiink  at>out 
This  lagislatton  will  offer  ttie  opportunity  to 
take  preventive  action  before  disaster  strikes 
and  I  irge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 
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HON.  IXRALD  BJL  SOLOMON 

I       ormwToax 
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Wednesday.  AprU  22. 1987 

Mr.  SOLdMON.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  am  ptoeeed 
to  enter  in^  the  Record  a  very  insighthjl 
cokjmn  by  JKk  Anderson  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  a  hometown  newspeper,  the  AKwny 
THnes-UnkM.  Ttie  heedNne  reads:  Cut  Waste; 
Hem  Taxes  Not  Needed." 

Ttie  writer  chUes  Congress  for  ito  "spend- 
spend,  tax-lax  mood,"  and  points  out  that 
Presklent  f^eagan's  war  against  waste  has 
saved  the  t^ipayers  we  represent  $30.6  bHIton 
in  fiscal  yeer  1966  and  wiH  save  ttiem  another 
$39.4  billton|in  fiacai  yeer  1987. 

The  cohsifn  conectty  points  out  ttiat  we  are 
headed  for  in  "economic  smastHip"  which  we 
couU  avokl  simply  by  trimming  the  fat  from 
the  budget  We  still  have  at  least  another 
$100  biUton  fo  go. 

Cm  WisTi;  New  Taxks  Not  Nesdeo 
(By  Jackl  Anderson  with  Joseph  Spear) 

WAsmauiiuw.— The  good  news  is  that 
President  Seagan's  campaign  against  gov- 
ernment waste  saved  the  taxpayers  a  re- 
sounding $30.6  billion  In  flacal  year  1986  and 
will  save  aitother  $39.4  bOllon  In  flacal  year 
1987.  This  Aormous  savings  should  Increase 
each  year  hereafter. 

The  l>ad  ^ews  Is  ttiat  tills  still  leaves  more 
than  $100  fUllon  In  annual  waste  that  has 
lieen  uncovered  but  not  eliminated.  Another 
$100  billloii  is  lost  each  year  in  careless 
habits  and  wasteful  ways. 

The  worse  news  is  that  the  reassembled 
Congress  is  in  a  spend-spend,  tax-tax  mood. 
Its  first  notable  achievement  was  to  ram 
through  a  highway  bill  larded  with  pork. 
We  counted  170  pork-l>arrel  Items  in  the 
bill,  which  jwlll  cost  the  taxpayers  $8.4  bU- 
lion  to  f  inaace. 

The  extravagance  of  Congress  and  the 
laws  of  ecenomlcs,  meanwhile,  have  been 
pushing  the  public  debt  relentlessly  up,  up, 
up.  Government  spending  has  ascended  to 
heights  that  economists  regard  as  lieyond 
all  reality.  They  warn  that  spending  policies 
must  be  reversed  to  avoid  an  economic 
smashup. 

Tet  men4>ers  of  Congress  seem  impervi- 
ous to  the  gravitational  pull  of  economic  re- 
aUty;  they  must  let  some  air  out  of  the  tial- 
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it  bursts  and  plummets  down. 

They   are   already   close   to 

1  of  the  economy,  some  experts 


itched  federal  budget,  with  all 
consequences,  could  tie  avoid- 

trtmmlng  out  the  fat.  The  cam- 
identify  and  eliminate  gov- 
so  far,  has  cost  about  $83 


million.  Not  one  dollar  of  this  was  charged 
to  the  taxpayer;  every  dollar  was  donated  by 
concerned  Americans.  The  amount  that  has 
been  saved  is  already  running  close  to  $40 
billion  a  year.  For  each  dollar  ttiat  tias  tieen 
spent  since; President  Reagan  launched  the 
anti-waste  Campaign.  $550  million  is  now 
being  saved  every  year. 

The  amoi  rat  ttiat  has  I>een  saved  tias  lieen 
meticulous]  f  tracked  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement ai  d  Budget,  which  gives  credit  to 
the  nation!  1  campaign  lieaded  by  J.  Peter 
Grace  and ,  ^ack  Anderson.  The  OMB  tias  de- 
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scrllied  their  effort  ss  "extraordinarily  suc- 
ceaafuL" 

Tlie  prodigtous  government  waste,  mean- 
while, is  drlvtaig  up  the  deficit  to  dangerous 
levels-an  estimated  $1.7  billion  for  1987. 
Rather  than  cut  out  the  waste,  the  special 
interests  have  appealed  to  Ccmgreas  to  raise 
more  taxes.  Ttiis  has  resulted  in  a  marriage 
of  the  approprlators  and  spenders  against 
the  taxpayers. 

Of  course,  members  of  Congress  are  will- 
ing to  dip  their  big  toes  gingerly  into  the 
waters  of  thrift.  They  have  Joined  the 
Grace  Caucus,  wliich  tias  issued  this  ultima- 
tum to  fellow  memliers:  "We  believe  Con- 
gress should  eliminate  government  waste 
before  it  even  tlilnks  atwut  increasing 
taxea." 

But  most  memliers  of  Congress  still  put 
politics  ahead  of  economics.  "I>ork-l>arrel 
spending  may  lie  poor  economics,  but  it's 
good  politics."  one  congressional  leader  told 
us.  not  for  attribution.  "You  can't  explain 
economics  to  the  American  people,"  he 
added,  with  a  shrug. 

We  think  he's  wrong. 


HOW  CAN  APPALACHIA  GET 
HELP? 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OP  WIST  vnoniiA 

ni  THI  HOUSE  or  KSPHISnrr  ATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  22,  1987 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  Kke  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  edKo- 
rial  ttiat  recently  appeared  in  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Register/Herakl  of  Beckley, 
WV. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  on  April  4, 
tells  of  life  in  Appaiachia  and  how  ttie  people 
of  ttiat  regton,  wtach  indudes  the  entire  State 
of  West  Virginia,  are  stnjggling  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. 

This  piece  of  journalism  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  it  asks  the  questton— How?  How  can 
we  give  assistance  to  underdeveloped  nattons 
or  give  billions  to  build  up  foreign  militaries 
wftien  ttiere  are  areas  less  than  4  hours  away 
from  the  Natton's  Capitol,  that  are  severely 
underdevetoped?  How  can  the  administration 
conskler  atwlistiing  ttie  Appalachian  Regional 
Commisston?  How  can  Apip«lachia  get  help? 

[From  the  Register /Herald.  Apr.  4. 1987] 

ArPALACHIA 

(By  Walter  C.  Massey.  Jr.) 

Hearings  were  held  in  Wasliington  recent- 
ly on  the  future  of  the  Appalachian  Regicm- 
al  Commission  (ARC).  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
and  Gov.  Arch  Moore  of  West  Vlrgiiila 
argued  in  favor  of  preserving  the  regional 
development  tMdy. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  needs  facing  Appa- 
iachia, of  course  the  ARC  should  be  pre- 
served. The  region,  which  Includes  all  of 
West  Virginia,  is  tmtypically  poor  by  nation- 
al standards.  We  need  financial  help. 

Building  a  mile  of  Interstate  highway 
ttirough  our  mountains  can  cost  as  much  as 
$80  million.  Bridging  a  gorge  can  produce  a 
structure  wlitoh  is  frealLish  in  superlatives 
simply  liecause  of  the  extremes  presented 
by  the  terrain. 

The  various  tilghway  corridors  already 
completed  ttirough  ARC  funding  has  helped 
to  open  up  the  region,  and  ttiat's  important. 
Transportation  is  Appalachia's  vital  need, 
and  other  infrastructures,  such  as  sewer  and 
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water  lines,  are  alao  vital  If  the  area  is  ever 
to  develop  economically. 

Appaiachia  can't  fund  tta  own  economic 
development.  Certainly,  the  resources  of 
West  Virginia  are  not  great  enough  for  the 
}ob. 

The  conditions  which  caused  ARC  to  be 
created  decades  ago  tiave  not  ctianged.  In 
ttie  mountains  and  hollows  of  Appaiachia. 
one  can  still  find  poverty  and  despair.  In  the 
towns  snd  villages  wradied  by  tieavy  unem- 
ployment, one  can  still  find  hopelessness.  In 
Infant  mortality  and  other  measures  of 
public  health,  one  can  still  find  evidence 
that  the  future,  in  terms  of  human  re- 
sources, will  lie  no  brighter  for  many  than  it 
is  today. 

An  argument  can  always  lie  made  ttiat 
problons  can't  lie  solved  simply  by  ttirowlng 
money  at  them.  A  certain  logic  is  to  l>e 
found  in  ttiat  argument,  but  it  would  lie  lost 
on  a  mayor  of  a  West  Virginia  town  with  a 
crumbling  water  system  where  the  major 
employer  tias  shut  down  the  local  coal  mine. 
Where  people  live  In  tumbledown  tar- 
paper  stiacks,  tell  them  ttiat  nothing  is  to  lie 
gained  by  throwing  money  at  their  prol>- 
lems. 

Where  people  tiave  to  drive  five  miles  to 
haul  Jugs  of  drinking  water  to  their  homes, 
tell  them  of  the  evils  of  mindless  spending 
on  community  water  projects. 

When  county  governments  are  cutting 
budgets  Iiecause  of  shrinking  revenues  and 
can't  maintain  vital  services  such  as  volun- 
teer fire  departments,  tell  the  commission- 
ers life  is  too  soft  because  the  federal  gov- 
ernment tias  lieen  too  generous. 

The  financial  needs  of  West  Virginia,  and 
all  of  Appalacliia  are  vast.  Billions  would  l>e 
required  to  bring  most  of  the  region  up  to 
standards  taken  for  granted  by  most  of  the 
nation. 

Without  money  from  Wasliington  Appa- 
iachia is  sure  to  suffer  more  ttian  the  rest  of 
the  country,  but  it's  true  that  even  with  the 
money,  economic  l>oom  will  not  come  auto- 
matically to  the  regloiL 

It's  been  argued  ttiat  the  region's  worst 
economic  liability  is  the  terrain.  There's 
little  flat  land  for  development,  it's  argued. 
The  terrain  is  the  dominant  factor  of  the 
region,  but  its  most  devastating  effect  over 
the  centuries  has  t>een  on  the  iieople. 

Impassable  terrain  means  isolation,  and 
isolation  means  tiackwardness. 

It's  not  the  fault  of  many  West  Virginians 
that  they  are  so  insular  in  their  attitudes 
ttiat  they  don't  realise  the  potentials  wlilch 
exist  in  life. 

It's  not  the  fault  of  so  many  in  Appaiach- 
ia ttiat  they  were  brought  up  on  quaint  folk- 
ways wtiich  tiave  UtUe  to  do  with  the  cul- 
ture of  America  as  a  whole. 

It's  not  the  fault  of  most  people  of  Appa- 
lactiia  that  they  are  pessindstlc  atwut  life 
and  fatalistic  atx>ut  hard  Umea. 

Most  indigenous  folks  of  Appal ar-hia  are 
not  in  the  mainstream  of  American  com- 
merce l>ecause  it  has  never  tieen  a  part  of 
their  heritage. 

What  does  an  unemployed  West  Virginia 
coal  miner  know  about  being  an  entrepre- 
neur? Where  is  the  entreprmeurial  talent 
which  West  Virginia  produces  annually?  In 
other  states,  of  course,  where  Inisiness  is 
better. 

Dishearteningly.  Appalachia's  most  valua- 
ble export  is  its  brightest  children,  who 
move  away  each  year,  leaving  little  Itetiind 
them  wtiich  might  help  build  the  region. 

Find  a  way  to  convince  Appalachia's  tal- 
ented children  to  sUy  in  the  region  and 
Imild  futures  for  themselves,  and  you  will 
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liave  done  something  to  lielp  ease  the  re- 
gion's economic  pli^t. 

Instant  solutions  to  Appalachia's  prob- 
lems don't  exist,  any  more  ttian  instant  so- 
lutions exist  for  the  proldems  facing  the  na- 
tion's inner  dties. 

We  tiaven't  found  a  formula  for  instant 
self-esteem,  instant  aelf-confidenoe,  instant 
h(we  and  instant  visions  of  lirighter  futures 
for  everyone. 

The  hope  for  a  brighter  future  in  Appa- 
lactila  Is  to  t>e  found  in  classrooms  all  over 
the  region.  Make  a  difference  there,  and 
you  will  make  a  difference  in  the  future  of 
the  region. 

Leaving  Appaiachia  to  its  own  dtapalr  is 
hardly  an  answer  wtiich  lieflts  America,  the 
leading  nation  In  the  free  world. 

America  does  much  to  help  the  underde- 
veloped nations  of  the  world.  Appaiachia  is 
an  underdeveloped  nation  wittiln  America. 
Why  can't  America  help  her  own? 


CANADIAN  SUPPORTS  ENGLISH 
AS  OFFICIAL  LANGUAGE  OP 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mCRIGAH 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  RETRSSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22, 1987 

Mr.  BROOMRELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  mariy  of  ua 
have  seen  ttie  cultural  and  political  diviatona 
that  have  arisen  in  Canada  because  of  ito  two 
language  polk:ies.  K  is  because  of  these  diffi- 
culties faced  by  our  neighbor  to  the  north  that 
I  have  pushed  for  making  one  language,  Eng- 
lish, the  official  language  of  the  United  States. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man from  Toronto,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Dary,  who 
expressed  his  strong  support  for  my  English 
language  amendment.  House  Joint  ResokitkMi 
13.  One  of  the  many  reasons  he  dted  was  ttie 
Canadian  Government's  attempt  to  force  two 
languages  on  a  people  wtio,  in  many  areas, 
are  really  satisfied  with  one.  In  his  letter  he 
states  the  lengths  that  the  government  wiH  go 
to  enforce  such  a  poKcy. 

Another  illustration  of  language  stupidity: 
two  years  ago.  Ontario  got  a  new  govern- 
ment and  within  months  of  taking  office, 
the  Liberal  regime  of  Premier  David  Peter- 
son passed  an  order  to  council  saying  Uiat 
l>ecause  10  percent  of  Ontario  resldenU 
speak  French,  the  province  would  l>ecome 
partially  liilingual.  The  decision  meant  ttiat 
French  could  be  used  In  the  legislature, 
courts  and  in  government  advertising  *  *  *. 

He  further  explains  his  feelinga 
about  the  Canadian  policy  by  stating: 

Anyone  telling  you  ttiat  bilingiiallam  is 
working  in  Csnada  isn't  telling  ttie  trutti.  A 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  dertston  a  couple 
of  years  ago  forcing  Manltotia  to  lieoome  lii- 
llngual  wittiin  4  years— the  deadline  is 
1989— raised  the  blood  preasure  of  many 
Manltolwns.  The  court.  In  its  questionable 
wisdom,  ruled  ttiat  an  action  taken  by  tlie 
Manitolw  legislature  90  years  ago  to  make 
iRngHnh  the  official  languace  of  the  govern- 
ment was  ultra  vires  snd  that  all  legislatton 
passed  during  tliat  time  must  tie  translated 
intoFrendi. 

The  case  revolved  around  a  traffic  sum- 
mons Issued  in  s^gn«h  The  person  getting 
the  ticket  was  of  French  descent  tnxt  under- 
stood the  F"g»«»'  language.  He  decided  to 
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I  the  wiinmotM  tn  court  Mytng  It  ibould 
bave  bMd  iHued  in  both  laacuMca  snd  that 
FNBdi  dioakl  be  wrtowid  u  an  otfldal  Ian- 
in  Manitoba  •  •  *.  (llanltoba'a 
pofNilatlan  ia  only  around 
Sparaoot) 


I  believe  It  is  dear  that  from  Can- 
ada's ezperlenoe.  and  this  gentleman's 
remarks  on  the  subject,  that  the 
United  States  must  steer  dear  of  such 
a  disastrous  policy  and  make  one  lan- 
guage, English,  our  Nation's  official 
language. 


THE  ARMED  SERVICES  YMCA 


HON.JONLKYL 

OTAanOHA 
HI  THE  BOTOI  or  aVUSSHTATrVKS 

Wedneaday.  AprU  22. 1987 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  SpaalMf.  as  we  approach 
Atmad  Forces  Waalt.  May  10-16,  I  am 
ptoesad  to  ioin  with  the  YMCA  in  saluling  the 
youno  man  and  woman  who  so  seHleasly  are 
sarvinQ  their  oounby.  The  Armed  Services 
YMCA  understands  that  healthy,  productive 
Msstytaa  improve  the  quaMy  of  He  for  these 
young  people  who  are  so  far  from  their  homes 
end  fsniiiy  support  systsms. 

I  commend  the  Armed  Services  YMCA  for 
ealsblshinQ  oenlsrs  to  provide  support  for 
fsniHas  arwl  linfllaH.  and  for  developing  pro- 
grams that  offsr  a  wide  range  of  services. 
K/lany  members  of  the  miiKsry  are  young,  in 
their  teens  or  early  twenties.  Both  single  and 
married,  whether  they  have  small  children  or 
not,  our  soUsrs,  saiors,  and  aviators  must 
make  maior  adjustments  and  many  personal 
sacrifioes.  They  move  from  post  to  post  or 
base  to  base  every  2  or  3  yesrs.  The  Armed 
Sen>ioes  YIMCA  helps  them  adjust  to  life  in  a 


The  YMCA  is  a  powerful  and  positive  infiu- 
enoe  on  our  sodely;  and  its  work  in  strength- 
ening miNary  families  and  providing  social  and 
recrsatiortal  opportunities  for  young  service 
man  and  womsn  is  something  we  value 
highly. 

I  krtow  each  of  my  coOeegues  share  the 
deep  gratitude  I  hold  for  the  young  men  and 
women  from  our  hometowm  and  communities 
who  are  serving  their  Nation  far  from  their 
homes.  They  deserve  our  support  I  commend 
the  Armed  Services  YMCA  for  recognizing 
their  sacrtHoes  snd  needs,  and  I  congratulate 
its  members  for  126  yesrs  of  service  to  Amer- 
ica 


TRIBXTTE  TO  EVERETT  ASCHER 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

orcALivoaiiu 

ni  TBI  HOtrSB  or  KKnUBSHTATrVBS 

Wednesday.  AjtrU  22, 1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  16. 
1967.  the  Los  Angeles  West  Chamber  of 
Conwnaroe  wil  celotyatB  50  years  of  service 
to  the  community  and  is  homing  a  tribute  to 
honor  Everett  Aachar,  chainnan  of  the  board. 

A  tormar  native  of  New  Yod(  City,  Everett 
joined  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a  lieutenant  0.g.)  after 
graduating  from  ttte  University  of  Rochester. 
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He  lal  ir  served  as  an  operationa  offlcer  with 
the  ai  iphUoua  force  in  the  Atlantic  and  wNh 
the  611 1  Reel  in  the  MedHerranean. 

Mr.  ^scher  is  Itte  president  of  EmH  Ascher, 
Inc..  0  f  New  York,  whk:h  was  founded  by  his 
grandpther  and  is  now  the  I4atk)n's  most 
comply  library  and  largest  distritxjtor  of  pre- 
reconsd  tiacltground  music.  He  is  also  Ihe 
fourtdfr  of  Regent  Recorded  Music. 

Eveiett  represents  the  epitome  of  one  of 
those  hardvMrking  and  dedicated  indMduals 
wtw  has  done  much  to  enrich  and  improve 
our  community.  Such  involvements  include 
tteing  la  founder  of  the  Los  Angeles  Music 
Center,  charter  memtwr  of  the  tx>ard  of  ttie 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra,  artd  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Compos- 
ers. Aathorssnd  Pubishers. 

As  chairman  of  the  board  of  ttw  Los  Ange- 
les W#st  CfwmtMr  of  Commerce,  Everett  has 
served  his  term  most  admirably.  He  has  previ- 
ously perved  that  organizatton  as  secretary, 
treasuter,  and  as  vice  presklent  He  is  also  a 
former  president  and  currently  serves  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Holmtiy-Westwood  Property 
OwneiB  Assodatran. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this.  Mr.  Ascher  has  also 
found  time  to  maintain  a  continuing  relation- 
ship with  the  University  of  Rochester,  having 
seived  as  a  member  of  its  trustee  council  and 
currenpy  serving  a  6-year  term  as  a  member 
of  its  board  of  trustees. 

I  asfc  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  corv 
gratuldUng  Everett  Ascher,  his  wife.  Ann,  and 
their  daughter.  Allison,  on  this  special  occa- 
sk>n.  recognizing  Everett's  many  contributions 
to  our  I  community  and  in  wishing  him  contin- 
ued success  and  fulfillment  in  all  of  his  erv 
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URAL  HEALTH— A  NEW 
PRIORITY 


nr 


.  HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

I  OPNXBRASKA 

ITHE  HOtrSE  or  RZFRXSEHTATT 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1987 


Mr.  6EREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
introdi|dng  a  series  of  legislative  proposals 
designed  to  improve  the  ability  of  hospitals  in 
mral  areas  to  deliver  high-quality  services  to 
individ^s  in  their  communities. 

The  House  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition, 
formed  to  address  the  unique  conditk>ns  exist- 
ing fort  providers  in  rural  areas,  has  developed 
as  its  first  project  a  package  of  initiatives  that 
focuses  on  rural  hospital  reimbursement 
issues.  This  Member  is  pleased  to  be  an  origi- 
nal cowxxisor  of  tfiese  five  important  propos- 
als. Slid  invites  the  interest  and  support  of  his 
collea0ue8. 

The  means  for  delivering  quality  health  care 
servic#s  to  rural  America  have  k>ng  been 
overtoiled  in  the  law-making  process.  Rural 
healthicare  provMers  have  struggled  for  years 
to  protride  servwes  in  their  communities  under 
FedertI  laws  and  reimbursement  schemes 
tfiat  ftvor  health  care  delivery  in  urt>an  and 
sutxjrtian  areas.  Accommodating  the  peculiar- 
ities «id  diffwulties  of  rural  health  care  has 
too  of|en  been  a  legislative  and  administrative 
aftertticxight.  if  consktered  at  all. 

Thus,  the  introductkxi  of  these  five  bills 
today  is  an  exciting  event  for  ttK>se  of  us  wtio 
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have  tried  br  so  kMig  to  educate  and  per- 
suade the  Itealth  Care  RnMwing  Adminisira- 
tk>n  about  the  problems  of  provking  njral 
health  car&  There  are  many  excellent  fea- 
tures in  the  package  we  are  introducing  today. 
In  partteula<,  however,  two  propoaals  wM  di- 
rectly addreks  mattsrs  that  have  corwumed  a 
great  deal  cf  thia  Member's  time  snd  attention 
over  the  last  several  years. 

Both  important  proposals  for  tfiis  Member's 
distict  and  State  are  contained  in  tfie  Medi- 
care Rural  Hospital  Amendments.  The  first 
has  to  do  with  the  compositkm  of  tfie  area 
wage  index.] 

Rural  hospitals  have  k>r)g  been  plagued  with 
reimbursements  t>ased  on  an  area  wage  index 
that  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
most  rural  hospitals  have  a  high  percentage  of 
part-time  «^orkers.  In  Nebraska,  part-time 
workers  coihprise  44  percent  of  the  hospital 
work  force— clearty  one  of  the  highest  per- 
centages in  the  Natron.  The  formula  used  by 
Vr»  Health  Care  Financing  Administratran  as- 
sumes full-time  equivalencies,  with  ttie  result 
that  reimbtnements  are  set  artificially  tow. 
Ar)d  while  tf>is  Member  arKi  the  ott>er  Mem- 
bers of  the  Nebraska  delegatton  have  finally 
t)een  successful  in  compelling  a  very  reluctant 
HCFA  to  a^ust  the  formula  that  determines 
the  reimbutoment  problems  still  exist  The 
bill  we  introduce  today  will  require  improved 
data  collectton  and  provkJe  for  a  report  on  al- 
ternatives fQr  an  improved  and  more  equitable 
area  wage  index. 

Another  «ry  important  feature  of  the  Medi- 
care Rural  Hospital  Amendment  relates  to  re- 
Imbursemerjt  increases  for  rural  hospitals  to- 
cated  near  inetropolitan  areas. 

In  this  Member's  district,  two  hospitals  are 
located  adjacent  to  metropolitan  areas.  Dodge 
County  Memorial  Hospital,  tocated  in  Fremont, 
NE,  is  onHr  30  minutes  from  Metropolitan 
Omaha  anq  under  an  hour  from  Lincoln.  In 
fact,  nurses  from  Clari(Son  SdXMl  of  Nursing 
in  Omaha  regularly  commute  to  Fremont  for 
selected  Intern  programs!  Beatrice  Community 
Hospital,  in  Beatrice.  NE,  is  no  more  than  SO 
minutes  from  Metropolitan  Uncoln.  Com- 
pounding Beatrice's  prot>lem  is  the  fact  that 
the  Beatrice  State  Devetopmental  Center,  a 
State  reskMitial  facility  for  the  devetopmental- 
ly  disabled,  is  also  located  in  that  community. 
Last  year,  Beatrice  Community  Hospital  expe- 
rienced a  is  percent  tunwver  in  its  profes- 
stonal  nurang  staff,  largely  due  to  higher 
wages  pakl  by  nearby  Lincoln  hospitals  arxl 
by  the  State  facility. 

Both  the  Fremont  hospital  and  the  Beatrice 
hospital  areldassified  as  mral  hospitals  for  the 
purposes  ol  reimtiursements.  Yet.  their  actual 
costs  are  much  ctoser  to  those  of  hospitals  to- 
cated in  the  Omaha  and  Lincoln  metropolitan 
areas.  The  Medtoare  Rural  Hospital  Amend- 
ments sets  up  an  appeal  process  for  rural 
hospitals  tojcated  in  counties  adjacent  to  an 
SMSA.  If  tie  hospital  can  demonstrate  that 
the  reimtxjriements  do  not  accurately  reflect 
the  aree  w«ge  tutse,  or  if  it  can  demonstrate 
that  it  has  a  case  mix  equal  to  or  greater  tttan 
the  median  case  mix  for  hospitals  tocated  in 
an  adjacent  SMSA,  it  can  receive  the  wage 
index  used  ^or  hospitals  in  ttw  SMSA.  In  corv 
versattons  with  the  principal  sponsor  of  this 
bHI,  the  geitleman  from  towa,  Mr.  Tauke,  I 
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have  bean  assured  that  every  effort  wNl  be 
made  to  appiy  the  broadest  posslbis  constnjc- 
lion  to  the  appeals  prwess.  This  is  vary  im- 
portant to  INa  Member.  The  Frentont  and  Be- 
atrice hoapitala  can  oertaMy  show  that  the 
area  wage  base  used  in  oomputkig  their  reim- 
bursements does  not  accurately  reflect  their 
experience.  They  may  not  be  able,  however. 
to  demonstrate  that  they  have  a  case  mix 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  madtan  caae  mix 
for  hospitals  tocated  in  an  adjacent  SMSA. 

In  a  State  where  all  sectors  of  the  economy 
are  suffering  becauae  of  the  difficulties  In  the 
agricultural  economy,  such  inadequate  and  in- 
equitable reimbursements  further  threaten  the 
existence  of  hoapMals  in  smaller  communities 
and  rural  areas.  If  enacted,  this  legislatton  will 
provtoe  much-needed  reHef  to  two  hospitals  in 
Nebraska's  First  Congresstonal  District 

In  ttie  monttfs  to  come,  the  House  Rural 
Health  Care  Coalitton  will  be  offering  meas- 
ures to  attract  physicians  to  mral  areas.  Im- 
prove home  health  care  and  mental  health 
care,  and  generally  strengthen  the  rural  health 
care  system.  This  Member  is  pleased  to  sup- 
port these  timely  efforts,  and  wishes  to  com- 
mend all  of  my  colleagues  and  their  staff  for 
devetoping  such  good  and  responsft)le  legisla- 
tive propoaals. 


STEEL  IMPORTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER.  JR. 

or  PENHSTLVAMIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  Or  RKrRKSBrrATIVSS 

Wednesday.  April  22.  1987 

Mr.  CLINQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  meeting  of 
the  European  Pariiament  as  a  member  of  a 
congresstonal  delegation.  I  discussed  with  our 
European  counterparts  the  progress  and  prob- 
lems of  the  Prestoent's  steel  program  to 
reduce  steel  imports  into  the  United  States.  I 
wsnt  to  share  with  the  House  the  views  I  ex- 
pressed in  Madrid. 

Ws  can  take  heart  in  the  reality  that  the 
PresUent's  program  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  reducing  steel  imports.  When 
Prestoent  Reagan  put  his  progrsm  into  effect 
imports  captured  28.9  percent  of  our  market. 
By  1986,  steel  import  penetration  had  fallen 
nearly  6  percentage  poinU  to  23.1  percent, 
and  by  about  5.5  million  tons. 

Why?  Because  countries  thst  entered  into 
vokjntary  restraint  agreements  [VRA's]  with 
the  United  States  were  generally  In  compli- 
ance with  their  VRA's.  And,  also,  because  our 
Commerce  Department  and  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  have  vigorously  enforced  the 
terms  of  the  19  VRA's  sntered  into. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  non-VRA  countries- 
like  Canada.  Sweden,  Taiwan,  and  some  30 
others— are  thwarting  the  attainment  of  the 
goals  we  in  Congress  set  for  the  program,  an 
import  marttet  share  of  20.2  percent.  The  non- 
VRA  countries  have  entered  the  maricet  to  ex- 
ptoit  their  privileged  status,  and  have  in- 
creased their  steel  exports  to  our  shore  to  tt>e 
point  that  they  now  supply  5.4  percent  of  our 
market.  In  years  past  these  countries  ac- 
counted for  about  20  percent  of  our  toUl  steel 
imports;  today,  their  share  is  about  25  per- 
cent. 
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The  non-VRA  countries  not  only  exptoit  our 
marttet  and  industry,  but  alao  they  hurt  those 
countries  that  joinad  the  PreatoenTs  program. 
In  so  doing,  the  VRA  countries  aooepted  sac- 
riftoes  for  the  sake  of  a  strong  frada  reiatton- 
shlp  with  us.  Not  only  do  they  ship  less  steel 
than  they  might  owing  to  their  VRA's,  but  they 
risk  the  loss  of  martcets  hare  to  the  non-VRA 
countriee  who  have  effectively  rsptaoed  them. 

We  in  Congress  have  taken  slaps  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  non-VRA  countries  to 
join  the  program  and  negotiate  VRA's.  I  urged 
our  European  counterparts  to  do  the  same. 
Hopefully,  their  efforts  snd  ours  will  succeed 
so  ttiat  steel  imports  can  be  reduced  to  the 
20.2-percent  marttet  share  ¥ve  stated  as  a  rea- 
sortable  limit  for  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  and  our  European  coun- 
terparts are  not  successful,  if  the  non-VRA 
countries  persist  in  sxpanding  their  grasp  of 
our  steel  maricet  I  think  it  Is  quite  poasibte 
that  the  VRA  approach  couU  be  abandoned 
in  favor  of  a  gtobal  quota.  This  wouM  be  un- 
fortunate: we  woukj  put  astoe  an  approach 
that  relies  on  mutual  good  will  and  mutual  rec- 
ognition of  national  interests  to  favor  of  unilat- 
eral actton.  Let  the  non-VRA  countries  be 
forewarned:  they  can  exptoit  our  martiet  now 
and  in  the  very  near  term:  in  the  tonger  run. 
however,  they  will  pay  the  price  in  terms  of 
unilateral  and  stringent  quotas. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NEW  JERSEY 
CHAPTER  OP  THE  8TH  AIR 
FORCE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

or  HKW  JDISBY 
Uf  THX  HOUSS  or  RKntKSDfTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  AprU  22, 1987 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few  days 
the  New  Jersey  chapter  of  the  eth  Air  Foree 
Historical  Society  will  hold  its  annual  meeting. 
In  a  time  of  relative  peace  and  security,  it  is 
easy  to  forget  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made  for  our  benefit  but  the  men  and  women 
who  served  their  country  deserve  our  thanks 
and  recognition. 

This  is  especially  tme  of  the  veterans  of  the 
8th  Air  Force.  This  unit  was  formed  in  the 
earty  nKxiths  of  Worid  War  II  when,  quite 
frankly,  when  the  future  of  democracy  and 
freedom  dto  not  look  very  promising.  In  1942 
the  8th  Air  Force  wss  deptoyed  to  England, 
where  H  was  soon  carrying  the  war  directiy  to 
Hitter's  Germany. 

During  the  next  3Vi  years,  most  of  the  air- 
craft in  the  European  ttieater  were  under  the 
command  of  the  8th  Air  Force.  At  its  peak. 
200.000  men  and  women  wore  the  shouMer 
patoh  of  the  "Mighty  Eighth." 

It  is  impossible  to  measurs  bravery,  but  one 
indtoatton  of  ttie  heroism  of  the  eth  Air  Force 
were  the  17  Congresstonal  Medals  of  Honor, 
the  220  Distinguished  Sen^toe  Crosses,  650 
Silver  Stars.  7.000  Purple  Hearts,  46,000  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Croeses.  and  442,300  Air 
Medals  that  were  awarded  to  Its  members. 

Even  more  poignant  were  the  human  sacri- 
ftoes.  In  the  3  months  leading  up  to  the  D-day 
landings,  the  8th  Air  Force  suffered  20  per- 
cent of  its  casualties  as  it  prepared  ttie  way 
for  the  invaaton  force.  During  April.  May,  and 
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June  1944.  the  6(h  Air  Foroe  loat  wm  1.300 
aircraft  and  about  10,000  ciawman.  Thair  aao- 
riftoe  Is  evkJenoe  that  the  price  of  fterty  la 
high. 

After  helping  to  win  Worid  Wv  II.  the  8lh  Air 
Foroe  has  continued  to  protect  our  national 
security.  Today  Ks  headquarters  la  at  B«ka- 
dale  Air  Foroe  Baae.  LA.  to  the  pa«  K  halpad 
fight  and  wto  wars,  whito  now  in  the  nudav 
•ge  tt  helps  deter  war. 

Since  it  was  fomted  in  1942.  over  1  mHon 
Americans  have  served  their  country  and  pro- 
tected our  freedom  as  mambars  of  the  6(h  Air 
Force.  Over  10  years  ago  veterans  of  this 
proud  unit  f  onned  the  eth  Air  Foroe  Historical 
Society.  It  now  has  over  14,000  members, 
with  chapters  across  the  country.  The  New 
Jersey  chapter  was  formed  to  1964.  and  now 
has  over  500  members. 

I  am  pleaaed  to  say  that  many  of  thoee 
members  reside  in  my  Fifth  Congresstonal 
District  Including  the  diatinguished  prastoent 
Theodore  J.  D'Uva  It  is  with  great  pride  and 
sincere  gratitude  that  I  honor  the  eth  Air  Foroe 
Historical  Society  by  presenting  a  ceremonial 
American  flag  to  its  members. 


A  TOAST  TO  THE  LAST  MAN'S 
CLUB 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  MKW  JKKSBT 
Iir  THX  HOU8K  or  RXraBUHTATTVU 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
plessure  In  congratulating  ttte  American 
Legton  members  of  ttw  Last  Man's  Ctob,  Post 
No.  36:  Robert  Wythena,  John  WWam  Bwron. 
Robert  Wright  and  Fred  Wisner.  These  Worid 
War  I  veterans  recentiy  gathered  to  toast  their 
hereto  and  proud  days  to  France.  These  mem- 
bers, rich  and  robust  as  the  70-yevoM 
brandy  they  drank,  pato  tribute  to  their  de- 
ceased friends.  whMe  enjoying  the  comradary 
of  their  fellow  legton  members. 

Although  over  65  years  have  passed  since 
the  signing  of  the  Tresty  of  VsrsaHtos.  the 
sacriftoe  of  these  Worid  Wsr  I  veterans,  or  any 
veterans  of  foreign  war,  shouto  never  go  urv 
recognized  or  unrewarded.  This  country 
shouU  never  toee  sight  of  their  dadtoatton  »pA 
hrsMVii  ss  they  undoubtedly  provtoe  sn  exano- 
pie  for  us  all.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  fdtowtog  article  and  tottar  of  oongratuia- 
ttons  I  sent  to  them  and  ramamber  with  ma 
their  heroism  and  feitowship: 

[Prom  the  Courier-Post.  Apr.  7. 198T] 

WWI  VSTS  PVLTOL  PLIDOS  MaBS  XjOKO  Aoo 

(By  Joanne  Sills) 

CLEMSirToii.— The  cotnac  had  sctuaUy 
been  iMttled  twice. 

Once  aomewhere  In  a  vineyard  In  Prance 
and  scaln  when  It  wsa  placed  In  a  larger 
clear  glass  bottle  47  yean  ago  for  safekeep- 
ing—for the  Lsst  Man. 

The  Idea  was  slraple.  The  last  mrvtvtng 
World  War  I  veteran  of  the  the  Last  Man's 
Club  of  Post  No.  SB  of  the  American  Legton 
In  Haddonfleld  would  crack  the  bottle  of 
Henneaay  snd  toast  hU  deceased  pals. 

Years  after  the  organisation  was  started 
In  1B40,  the  diarter  wsa  amended  to  allow 
the  last  couple  of  men  to  open  the  bottle  be- 
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vetenm  miA  lait  Bight— 
Dobodbr  Ukw  to  drink  aloiie. 

And  that  li  how  four  Worid  War  I  veter- 
■m-Robert  WythM.  M.  John  WOUam 
Bamn.  W.  Rotart  Wriiiit  and  Fred  Wianer. 
both  8ft— found  themadrea  and  the  bottle  of 
f^ftnmtt  the  center  of  attention  at  a  dinner  in 
their  honor  at  the  Silver  Lake  Inn. 

Akout  MQ  peoide  gathered  to  eat  steak 
and  potatoaa.  drink  lota  of  Bodweiser  and 
other  beveragea,  and  be  merry  to  the  MundB 

of  a  four^teoe  band. 

And  vera  they  mory. 

Tlie  ip^»«H,  f~T««*H.y  of  Legion  memijeTB 
piajpiwy  ^11  accordion,  a  banjo,  a  Muiophone 
and  a  guitar,  played  the  all  the  hiu  from 
both  Wwld  Wars.  "Pack  Up  Tour  Trou- 
bles." "Let  Me  Call  Tou  Sweetheart."  and 
"The  F^'>«  Are  Ringing,"  prompted  (me 
man  to  play  along  on  drinking  glasaes. 

Finally,  after  numerous  speeches  were 
made  and  the  list  of  all  108  World  War  I 
veterans  that  had  Joined  the  dub  were  read. 
Robot  Wright  stepped  up  to  the  micro- 
phone. 

"With  this  crowd.  I'm  speechless."  be  aaio, 
mentioning  that  his  senses  were  not  ss  keen 
as  they  used  to  be.  "I  have  many  happy 
memories  of  getting  the  post  started." 

"Lodnc  so  many  (members)  last  year  has 
w^fAm  this  PI— Hwg  essential,"  he  continued, 
adding  that  five  men  had  died  last  year. 
"Well  stai  be  with  you.  I  think,  for  a  couple 
of  yean  more." 

Then  the  other  three  veterans  were  called 
to  the  front  of  the  smoke-filled  room  to 
open  the  bottle. 

As  it  was  opened  all  in  the  room  rose  to 
applaud  and  a  strong  scent  of  cognac  sur- 
rounded the  men. 

"Dmt  you  think  we  should  go  to  the 
bar,"  Joked  Barron  who  later  said  the 
cognac  was  "pretty  stnmg." 

"We've  watted  a  long  time  for  this."  said 
Wythes. 

A  letter  from  n.S.  Rep.  James  J.  Florio, 
D-NX.  was  presented  to  the  four  men 
thawMny  them  f or  their  sacrifices  and  the 
examples  they  set.  Florio  called  them 
heroes. 

In  the  end  as  the  door  prises  were  being 
awarded— fifths  of  alcohol— and  the  honor- 
eea  aettled  back  in  chairs,  the  thick-glassed, 
old  botUe  of  Hennessy  was  only  partially 
emptied. 

Wisner  was  asked  how  he  felt  being  one  of 
the  men  to  actually  drink  from  the  bottle 
after  all  theae  years. 

"I  used  to  kid  them  all  the  time."  he  said 
holding  his  glass.  "I  said.  Tm  going  to  drink 
that.'" 

Lssx  Mak  Club, 
SiLvm  Lakx  Iim, 
Clementoa.  NJ,  April  3, 1987. 
DB*a  Mbsbs.  Wtthb.  Wuort,  Bakhoh, 
un  Wiam:   In  the  summer  of    1914  a 
member  of  the  Austrian  Royal  family  was 
killed  in  Sarajevo.  TugoaUvia.  In  a  few 
short  weeks,  passions  which  had  been  lying 
Just  below  the  surface  of  European  politics 
exploded,  plunging  the  continent  into  war. 

It  was  a  war  the  likes  of  whldi  the  world 
had  never  seen.  The  use  of  mustard  gas,  air- 
planea.  tanks,  and  trench  warfare,  broui^t 
about  human  losses  which  were  staggering 
in  comparison  to  any  previous  yardsUdt 
used  by  the  Western  Wortd.  When  nearly 
100,008  BrtUah  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme  the  world  began  to  call 
the  conflavtfatton  "the  War  to  End  All 
Wars". 

In  1917  the  "doughboys"  came  to  Europe. 
Flueked  from  farms  and  factories  across 
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Amei  lea.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  in- 
vade(  Europe  to  defend  the  Allies.  The  tide 
tunM  1  the  Germans  were  defeated  and 
peac4 ,  it  seemed,  was  assured  forever. 

In  I  Lindsight  we,  of  course,  know  different- 
ly. Pi  ace  was  not  assured  forever— only  pur- 
chaM  d  at  an  expensive  price  for  twenty 
yeart  The  sacrifice  of  millions,  including 
thotti  ands  of  our  American  "buddies",  al- 
lowe4  the  world  breathing  space  before  the 
adva  it  of  the  worst  war  ever  waged  by  man 
agaii  st  his  brothers. 

The  sacrifices  of  Robert  W.  Wythes. 
RolM  rt  Wright,  John  W.  Barron  and  Fred  C. 
Wlsn  a  will  never  go  unnoticed  or  tmreward- 
ed.  llie  Nation  will  never  forget  your  sacri- 
ficea  and  your  bravery.  Modem  warfare  as 
we  nbw  know  it  was  bom  during  yoiu-  bat- 
tles )  nd  it  was  through  your  sacrifice  that 
we  V  ren  begin  to  leam  the  horrors  of  what 
we  n  ust  constantly  strive  to  avoid. 

Coi«Tatulatlons  to  the  four  of  you.  And 
more  Importantly,  thank  you  to  the  four  of 
you— both  for  the  sacrifices  you  made  seven- 
ty years  ago  and  for  the  example  you  con- 
tinue to  provide  today.  As  the  RepresenU- 
tlve  pf  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey  I  am  proud  to  be  able  call  you 
New  Jersey  heroes.  Thank  you  and  next 
year  I  hope  to  be  with  you! 

With  best  wishes. 
Tsincerely, 

Jambs  J.  Flobio, 
MenUier  of  ConffresM. 


Apnl  gg,  1987 

"know"  thit  we  would  never  ieunch  a  llrrt- 
slrike.  and  because  of  this  S0(  cannot  be  oon- 
sidered  a  tlst-slrike  system.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  tM  the  Soviets  center  not  on  oir 
I  wt  on  our  capebWes. 

Rather  titan  enhancing  stability,  as  General 
Abrahamson  suggests,  SOI  weekens  stabMty; 
rather  than  bolstering  deterrence,  SDI 
ens  deterrdrwe. 

RnaNy,  fhen  General  Abrshamson 
that  SOI  4ouM  "interfere  with  the  timing  of 
one  of  thdir  attacks  *  *  *,"  one  must  note 
that  there  Is  a  great  dHference  between  inter- 
fering witi^  and  defendkig  against  a  Soviet 
IC8IWI  Matik..  Meek  words  from  a  man  wfK>se 
system  was  once  labelled  "leakproof'  and 
"revolutioreiry". 

SDI,  as  I  stands  today,  is  a  conglomeration 
of  decade8-okl  ABM  technology  which  wouM 
be  used  to  protect  our  offeraive  forces.  As 
sometiiingTfar  less  than  oven  "near-perfect", 
SDI  supporters  are  quite  comfortable  with  erv 
visioning  the  system  as  a  means  of  destroymg 
and  retaliatory  attack.  In  other  words,  rather 
than  act  as  a  guard  against  a  Soviet  first- 
strike,  SDI  is  now  being  fashtoned  as  a  shieM 
for  a  United  States  first-strike.  Stability  and 
deterrence,  comerstortes  of  our  defense 
policy,  are  being  undermined.  All  of  us  should 
be  gravely]  concerned. 


GENERAL  ABRAHAMSON'S 
VIEWS  ON  SDI 


IN  FR4ISE  OF  THE  ARGENTINE 
DEMOCRACY 


lior 


to 


IN.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MASSACHnSXTTS 
Itf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATITES 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1987 
Mr,  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
take  this  time  to  comment  on  General 
's  recent  comments  on  the  ad- 
s  strategic  defense  initiative,  pro- 
testi^tg  proposed  congressk>rwl  cuts  in  star 
wars  fundmg.  General  Abrahamson  has  hinted 
at  ifMl  many  SDI  critx»  have  known  all 
aiorv:  that  SOI  would  protect  IC8M  silos  and 
not  lAmerfcan  cities,  that  it  is  a  first-strike 
system  when  used  in  conjunctkxi  with  MX,  0- 
5.  sfid  Pershing  II  missiles,  and  that  ft  woukl 
not  Remotely  resemble  the  PreskJenTs  viston 
of  "llhe  roof  that  keeps  the  rain  off."  or  a 
neal-lcMikproof  shiekl. 

Special  attentton  should  be  given  to  these 
statements  made  by  General  Abrahamson. 

Iti  [SDH  may  not  be  complete  protection 
•  •  ♦.  So  what  you  try  to  do  is  to  ensure 
that  what  you  put  up  enhances  stability, 
and  that  when  you  put  it  In  combination 
wtt%  our  present  offensive  forces  *  *  *  that 
youi  interfere  with  the  timing  of  one  of  their 
attacks  •  •  •. 
Laf  s  take  this  point  by  point 
F^  many  Americans  believe  that  SOI,  as 
characterized  in  Rresklent  Reagan's  1963 
spe^,  will  be  emptoyed  to  protect  the  civil- 
ian bopulatton.  Unfortunately,  unless  there  is  a 
dralnatk:  technotogteal  breekthrough,  this  is 
notlthe  case.  Statements  made  by  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  other  offteials  appear  to  say 
SOI  woukl  be  emptoyed  for  point  defense. 
Us4d  in  such  a  capacity,  SDI  becomes  a  dan- 
geii>us,  destabizing  first-strike  system,  which 
is  1  \e  second  point  that  I  wouM  like  to  make. 
Se(  retaiy  Weinberger  insists  that  the  Soviets 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  mw  TOBK 
IK  TH  E  HOUSE  OF  KEPHBSERTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1987 

Mr.  GAI  tCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  rebel- 
lions t>y  aartain  factkxis  in  the  Argentine  mili- 
tary have  lOnly  served  to  underscore  the  com- 
mitment df  that  nation  to  democracy.  Presi- 
dent AHonsin's  cod  defiance  of  the  rebellton, 
coupled  with  the  outpouring  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port from  tail  Argentines,  are  shining  examples 
ttiat  demecracy  in  Argentina  is  a  realfty  and 
anyone  ««k>  does  not  believe  this  to  be  the 
case— such  as  the  rebelUous  officers— must 
answer  to  the  Argentine  people. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  of  my  colleagues  when 
I  say  that  we  are  fully  supportive  of  Presklent 
AHonsin  «nd  his  government  and  applaud  his 
efforts  to  further  strengthen  democracy  in  Ar- 
gentina I 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  excerpts  from 
Presklent  Alfonstn's  speech  delivered  last 
Thursday  to  the  Argentine  Congress,  pub- 
lished in  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  as  we« 
as  an  etjitorial  from  today's  Financial  Times 
on  ttie  ret>ellk>n. 
[From  the  Financial  Times  Apr.  22, 19871 

AlToiisim  Shows  His  Authority 
Argentina's  example  in  reasserting  democ- 
racy after  the  traumatic  years  of  rule  by 
military  Juntas  has  l>een  an  Important  cata- 
lyst in  epcouraging  a  general  trend  in  Latin 
Americ  towards  civilian  government.  As  the 
chief  aithltect  of  this  process,  Presklent 
Raul  Alfonsin  has  acquired  the  moral  lead- 
ership Of  the  continent.  Thus  it  was  vital 
not  only  that  the  rebellion  in  Argentina  faU 
but  alsp  that  President  Alfonsin  emerge 


with  his 


moral  authority  intact. 
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Both  have  l>een  achieved  without  blood- 
shed and  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  must 
go  to  Mr.  Alfonsin  who  behaved  throughout 
with  considerable  courage  and  skilL 

It  is  to  Iw  hoped  that  this  achievement 
will  not  now  l>e  undermined  by  '•'^tlnulng 
unrest  within  the  army  in  the  wake  of  the 
relielllon. 

The  rel>elllon  was  sparked  by  middle  rank- 
ing and  Junior  officers  disgruntled  at  the 
way  they  were  being  obligated  to  v>pear 
before  the  courts  on  charges  of  human 
rights  abuses  committed  during  the  1978-83 
military  Juntas.  The  human  rights  trials 
have  always  l>een  the  most  sensitive  element 
in  the  Oovemment's  dealings  with  the  mili- 
tary since  President  Alfonsin  took  office  In 
1983. 

ORDKRS  0I8OBKTKD 

But  on  this  score  no  one  could  accuse 
President  Alfonsin  of  t>elng  less  than  states- 
man-like, ensuring  that  the  main  culprits 
were  brought  to  l>ook  through  due  process 
of  law  without  a  lnx>ader  witch-hunt  of  all 
those  involved.  Indeed,  he  has  had  to  tread 
a  tight-rope  l>etween  popular  demands  for 
Justice  for  the  some  9,000  "disappeared" 
persons  and  alienating  the  military  whose 
co-operation  has  t>een  essential  in  setting 
alMut  the  reconstruction  of  Argentina. 

The  rebellion  was  in  no  sense  an  attempt 
at  a  coup  d'etat,  but  rather  followed  an  un- 
fortunately long  hispanlc  tradition  of  the 
pronunciamlento  whereby  a  group  of  offi- 
cers use  the  power  of  arms  to  "pronounce" 
what  they  want  the  politicians  to  do. 

ProlMbly  President  Alfonsin  was  obliged 
to  make  concessions  to  the  relMls.  But  it  was 
far  more  important  that  he  was  se«i  to 
Impose  his  authority  and  obtain  the  ret>els' 
surrender,  so  upholding  the  supremacy  of 
civilian  rule.  Nor  at  this  stage  should  too 
much  significance  be  read  Into  the  apparent 
continuation  of  unrest  within  the  armed 
forces.  For  it  was  far  more  important  that 
the  rel>els  were  shown  unwilling  to  risk  an 
armed  confrontation. 

In  this  context,  it  is  worth  rememl)ering 
that  In  1981  in  Spain  when  parliament  was 
seized  and  one  of  the  military  regions  re- 
belled, concessions  were  made  to  ensure  a 
bloodless  outcome  by  limiting  the  niunl>er 
of  people  eventually  prosecuted,  and  there 
was  little  effort  to  root  out  officers  of  dubi- 
ous loyalty.  Yet  this  did  not  detract  from 
the  fact  that  constitutloiua  order  had  tri- 
umphed, and  Spanish  democracy  emerged 
strengthened. 

DAMOSaODS  TRxm 

The  failure  of  the  relwlllon  should  now  re- 
inforce democracy  In  Argentina  and  provide 
the  necessary  sense  of  national  unity  that 
President  Alfonsin  needs  to  press  ahead 
with  his  plans  for  a  "social  contract"  to 
comt»t  the  country's  serious  economic  diffi- 
culties. 

Beyond  this  it  should  serve  to  discourage 
a  potentially  dangerous  trend,  not  Just  in 
Argentina  but  detectable  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America,  of  middle-ranking  officers  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  This  was  evi- 
dent in  the  seizure  of  the  Ecxiadorian  Presi- 
dent earlier  in  the  year  and  the  latest  rum- 
blings in  Peru.  With  the  generals  having  ac- 
cepted to  take  a  back  seat,  these  officers 
seem  unwilling  to  play  a  new  role  in  demo- 
cratic society  where  their  privileges  are  lim- 
ited to  military  matters. 

The  hope  is  that  the  events  of  this  week- 
end have  proved  these  men  have  no  right  to 
air  their  grievances  through  resort  to  arms. 
And  if  they  take  note  of  the  messages  of 
international  support  for  President  Alfon- 
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sin,  they  will  realiae  their  behavior  Is  unac- 
ceptable not  Just  at  home,  Init  In  the  inter- 
national community  at  large. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  21, 19871 

FORTHXRiOOBD 

From  Argentine  President  Raul  Alfonaln's 
address  to  Congress  last  Thuradajr: 

Today  Argentines  were  surprised  by  news 
of  an  army  officer  who,  in  collaboration 
with  other  officers,  resisted  the  arrest  or- 
dered by  the  Federal  Appeals  Court  of  the 
District  of  CordolMi  that  had  declared  him 
in  contempt  of  court  for  not  olwying  a  Judi- 
cial summons. 

This  is  not  the  temperamental  reaction  of 
one  man:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  previously 
meditated  maneuver  by  a  group  of  men 
whose  objective  Is  to  establish  a  sltuaUon 
that  would  force  the  government  to  negoti- 
ate its  policy.  Their  intent  is  to  Impose  on 
constltuttonal  authorities  legislation  estab- 
lishing impunity  for  those  condemned  or 
tried  In  connection  with  human  rights  viola- 
tions committed  by  the  previous  dictator- 
ship. 

In  no  way  can  we  accept  such  an  attempt 
at  blackmail.  It  is  ethically  unacceptable.  It 
is  also  contrary  to  our  democratic  con- 
science, our  constitution  and  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  our  armed  forces, 
which  are  iMsed  on  the  concept  of  disci- 
pline. History,  from  which  Argentines  have 
extracted  a  clear  lesson,  does  not  allow  us  to 
bow  liefore  a  demand  which  would  only  risk 
the  nation's  future. 

Therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  negotiate. 
The  democracy  of  Argentina  is  not  negotia- 
ble. The  era  of  coups  has  ended  forever, 
along  with  the  era  of  pressure,  pronounce- 
ment and  demands. 

The  commanders  and  officers  of  the 
armed  forces  confront  one  obligation:  to 
oi}ey  the  orders  of  their  superiors  and  those 
of  their  commander  in  chief.  It  is  to  this 
end  we  have  been  entrusted  with  the  na- 
tion's arms,  which  tielong  to  the  nation  and 
are  to  l>e  used  in  its  defense. 
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THE  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY 
COMMISSION  INSPECTOR  GEN- 
ERAL AND  INVESTIGA'nON 
ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  comncncnT 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESBHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1987 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  introducing  legislatk>n  to  ifT>- 
prove  the  abiWy  of  the  Nudear  Regulatory 
Commissmn  [NRq  to  protect  the  pubNc 
health  and  safety.  The  Nucieer  Regulatory 
Commissk)n  Inspector  General  and  Investiga- 
tk>ns  Act  of  1987  establishes  an  indeperxlem 
inspector  general  at  NRC,  estabRshes  an  in- 
dependent Offk»  of  Invesbgattons,  and  pro- 
vides wtiistlet>lowers  with  protectnn  fnxn  har- 
assment This  bill  is  an  improved  version  of 
H.R.  4835,  legislation  I  introduced  in  May 
1986  to  establish  a  statutory  inspector  general 
at  NRC. 

This  legislatkxi  is  necessary  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  NRC  to  adequately  oversee  the 
activities  of  NRC  emptoyees  and  Iksenaees. 
This  serkxisty  compromises  ttie  abiity  of  the 
NRC  to  effectivety  regulate  safety  in  the  nu- 
clear industry. 


The  NRCs  approach  to  safety  is 
ki  the  probtoms  facing  two  onoas  at  NRC  the 
Ofltoe  of  Inspector  and  AudMor  [CIA]  «id  the 
Offne  of  Investigattons  (Oil.  OA  is  rasponai- 
ble  for  investigalkig  and  audWng  NRC  opar- 
attons  and  emptoyeea,  and  01  Is  rasponsMa 
for  investigating  poasUa  wrongdoing  by  NRC 
Kcensees.  The  actnna  of  NRC  parsonnat  have 
repeatedhf  compromised  the  aMNy  of  OIA  and 
01  to  carry  out  iovostigattona  k\  a  obiecttva, 
timely,  and  completo  manner. 

OFFICE  OF  MSPECTOe  AND  AUOrrOR 

The  legislatton  I  am  introduckig  todiy  re- 
places OIA  with  an  independent  kwpectar 
general  with  the  instituttonal  strength  naoaa- 
sary  to  effectively  oversee  NRC  actMlies.  The 
inspector  general  wouM  be  appointed  by  the 
PresNlem  and  could  only  be  removed  tri  the 
Presklent  for  malfeasance  or  neglect  of  duty. 
This  woukl  eliminato  the  current  oonflct-of-m- 
terest  at  OIA  between  mrtntaining  ^'^•iti* 
oversight  over  the  Commission,  and  pleasing 
the  Commisskm. 

The  inspector  general  wouM  have  access  to 
aH  NRC  records  and  documents,  the  power  to 
subpoena  persons  arvJ  documents,  wid  the 
ability  to  independently  refer  criminal  caaas  to 
the  Justx»  Department  Currently,  OIA  doea 
not  have  subpoena  power  and  is  dependent 
on  the  cooperation  of  NRC  staff  to  gain 
access  to  necessary  infonnatnn.  As  a  result, 
fts  investigaltons  have  on  occaston  been  ob- 
stnjcted  or  terminated  by  NRC  staff. 

One  notable  example  of  the  inabHtty  of  OIA 
to  maintain  adequate  oversigM  over  NRC  oc- 
curred when  ft  failed  to  investigato  the  leak  of 
an  NRC  document,  apparently  from  the  oftkx 
of  one  of  the  Commisstoners,  which  raised  se- 
rious questkxM  about  the  safety  of  the  Water- 
ford  nudear  plant  to  the  plants'  owner.  This 
leak  was  discovered  by  the  Office  of  kivesli- 
gations  which  subsequently  was  ordsrad  by 
that  Commissoner  to  turn  over  to  him  aH  doc- 
uments relevant  to  the  leak.  He  subsequftiMy 
destroyed  ttw  documents.  It  is  dtfficult  to  urv 
derstarxl  wtry  s  matter  of  ttiis  nature  was 
never  investigated  by  the  Commission. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  [GAO]  has 
been  extremely  critical  of  OlA's  management 
and  lack  of  independence.  A  1981  GAO 
report  uncovered  severe  deficiencies  in  OIA 
operstions  and  recommended  that  Congreas 
conskJer  replacing  OIA  with  an  kxtopendant 
inspector  general.  The  GAO  report  dted  a 
number  of  instances  wtiare  OIA  findkiga,  corv 
ckisnns,  and  recommendations  were  revised 
or  deleted  primariy  because  of  otijectiorw 
from  otfter  NRC  staff.  GAO  recently  reaffirmed 
fts  1961  findkiga  m  testimony  ft  gave  before 
the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  CommKtoe 
on  Febmary  18, 1967. 

Thequiity  of  oversight  conducted  by  an  kv 
spector  depends  on  the  integrity  and  strength 
of  the  inspector  arxJ  his  or  her  staff.  However, 
unless  the  inspector  is  given  ttw  kidepend- 
ence  necessary  to  cany  out  the  dtfficult  task 
of  oversight,  ft  is  imposat)to  for  even  an  indi- 
vkkial  of  the  highest  caltMe  to  do  a  good  job. 
This  bill  sete  up  an  kistiluttortal  skuclure  at 
NRC  whKh  makes  vigoroua  hitamal  ovarsighl 
possible. 

OFFICE  OF  INVESnOATIONa 

This  legislation  wouW  give  the  Office  of  In- 
vestigations the  institutional  stiength  ft 
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wMligBto  iniMonduct  by  NRC 
.  TlwUI  MtiUWwsOt  Man  Me- 
I  gMukMy  oMm  rMponaaM  tor  irwes- 
„__,  rfiU— iirii  ««M  NRC  lo««sM  htm 
not  oonvlad  «Mh  NRC  laws,  raguMions, 
oMtfeM  or  preoaduTM.  Thto  would  aignffi- 
^i^^kvngKwn  Ol.  wMch  currwiHy  dranm  Hs 
wtmlly  wWy  from  NRC  raguMions  and  itv 
iMKri  dbadlwaa.  On  numeroua  occaaiona  ttie 
NRC  has  anamplad  to  adminiakativeiy 
watfwnOI. 

Undar  «ta  ba.  tha  Director  of  CM  would 
iiport  dkacdy  to  iha  Commiaaioa  This  would 
prawant  top  NRC  aMf  from  intortaring  with  0« 
liiKaaliualinni  as  tiaa  occunad  in  the  past  In 
addMon.  Iha  bM  ayraaaly  proNbits  the  Com- 
iiiinlon  from  piaoanUng  01  from  Initiating  or 
eanyliV  out  «iy  kwaaHgalion  and  gives  Ol  the 
authority  to  ralar  criminal  cases  to  the  Justice 


The  tm  would  strengthen  the  mvastigative 
c^MMNy  of  01  by  giving  it  access  to  aH  NRC 
raoords  and  documents  and  pnwidkig  01  with 
subpoaiM  pOMmr.  Cunantty,  0«  is  dependent 
on  the  cooparalton  of  Hconseoa  and  NRC  ataff 
when  conducting  invaatigations.  This  haa 
ofton  Marfarad  wHh  the  successful  and  timely 
compfaion  of  invaetiBations. 

In  addMon.  the  ba  raquirea  01  to  report  to 
the  Commiaaion  and  the  Congreas  semiannu- 
aay  on  01  acNviiaa  and  actiona  taken  by  the 
ComnriMion  as  a  raault  of  Invaaligations.  This 
would  incraaao  the  accountabWy  of  01  and 
NRC  BcBnanrm  to  the  Congress  and  the 
pubic. 

In  1965  the  NRC  prapoaed  placing  01  under 
the  Executive  Director  of  Operationa  [EDO]. 
The  pupoaa  of  Ihe  propoaad  reaignment  was 
to  bring  the  office  undar  the  control  of  the 
NRC  staff.  This  change  would  have  eliminated 
«iy  independence  of  01  from  NRC  staff,  sub- 
verting the  original  intent  of  NRC  when  Ol  was 
eaWbiahad  In  1962. 

The  propoeed  reaignment  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  JuaUce  Dapartment  and  the  pro- 
poaai  was  dropped.  In  hia  March  18,  1985, 
lettor  to  the  NRC.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Stephen  &  Trott  explained  Justice's  position: 
EKperienoe  itaeU  hss  shown  the  impor- 
t%TK*  of  imiMf*''*"g  the  independence  of 
tbe  Office  of  Investigations  from  the  re- 
sponsibillttas.  pervectives.  or  agendas  of 
other  NRC  components,  and  the  need  for 
the  Office  of  Investigations  to  report  direct- 
ly to  the  Commiaslon. 

Penonnel  sod  organlzaU<H)al  components 
within  and  under  the  EDO's  office  not  only 
Inapect  nuclear  faeOltles  undw  operation  or 
construetlon.  but  also  have  been  sponaoring 
Uoeme  applications  l)ef ore  NRC  admintstrs- 
ttve  boards.  Thus  the  detection  and  full  dis- 
dosure  of  vtolatiuis  by  Ol  may  not  only  be 
(and  have  Iwen)  inconsistent  with  prior 
NRC  Inflection  reports,  but  with  positions 
taken  by  the  NRC  l)efore  Its  licensing 
Ixiards. 

Thia  legislation  would  prevent  such  a  reor- 
ganiialion  «vl  aiminate  ttw  chilling  effect  on 
01  operationa  repraaanted  by  the  potential 
threat  of  auch  reorganization.  Agaia  it  must 
ba  empharized  that  no  law  pnaed  by  the 
Cortgreaa  can  enaura  that  ttie  Office  of  Inves- 
tigationa  fuNfla  Ita  raaponstoility  to  effectively 
Invartgate  aMegaUona  of  utilty  wrongdoing. 
However,  thia  legisiation  gives  the  Office  of  In- 
veatigationi  ttw  authority  tt  needs  to  mairrtain 
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vign^  oversight  of  the  conduct  of  NRC  K- 

ceneaes. 

WHanfSLOWER  HROTEC-nON 

Th«  leyslation  would  provide  addtttonal  pro- 
tections to  agency  whistleblowers.  It  would 
prohiltK  the  NRC  from  restricting  employee 
conv^unications  to  the  irwpector  general  and 
to  Members  ol  Congress  concerning  possible 
safety  violations  or  mismanagement  unless 
the  cpmmunication  violates  a  regulation  nec- 
essary to  ttie  security  of  ttie  United  States. 

Th«  bill  would  prohibit  any  retaliatory  action 
against  a  whistleblower  and  would  alao  direct 
the  Cbmmission  to  take  remedial  action  in  the 
evetiTthat  a  whisttebtower  has  been  the  victim 
of  a  reprisal.  In  some  instances,  remedial 
actk34i  can  take  the  form  of  retroactive  promo- 
tion \4nth  back  pay. 

In  ^dditmn,  the  bill  wouM  require  the  Inspec- 
tor g#neral  to  expedittously  Investigate  all  alle- 
gation. The  inspector  general  is  also  required 
to  siixnit  a  report  of  each  investigatnn  to  the 
Comaiission  and  to  the  emptoyee  wtx)  made 
ttie  allegation  that  is  the  subject  of  the  Invesb- 
gatioh.  The  bill  expressly  prohibits  the  report 
from  containing  any  Information  which  couW 
tend  to  disctose  the  Identity  of  a  whistleblower 
if  tha  vriiistleblower  has  been  promised  confi- 
dentUity. 

Thpse  provisions  wouM  afford  meaningful 
protections  to  whistleblowers  and  wouW  help 
restore  the  confidence  of  NRC  emptoyees  in 
the  agency's  internal  auditing  and  investiga- 
tive functwn.  Improved  communfcation  be- 
tween NRC  emptoyees  and  the  inspector  gen- 
eral Sfvoukj  reduce  the  likelihood  that  serious 
safely  and  management  problems  would  go 
unreported  to  ttie  Commisston. 

In  April  9,  1987.  testimony  before  the 
Sentte  Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  one 
Conlnlssioner  stated  that  he  recently  experi- 
enced great  difficulty  convincing  an  employee 
to  report  his  concerns  about  top  NRC  staff  to 
OIA  because  the  emptoyee  did  not  have  trust 
in  that  office. 

At  the  same  hearing,  the  Assistant  Director 
of  Investigatkxis  at  OIA,  stated  that  in  the 
couflse  of  his  investigatton  of  inadequate  NRC 
regiiatkxi  of  the  quality  of  construction  at  the 
Conianche  Peak  nudear  plant  in  Texas,  many 
NR(|  employees  were  unwilling  to  talk  to  him 
because  th^  did  not  tnist  OIA. 

The  suspicions  of  NRC  empksyees  of  OIA 
turned  out  to  be  correct  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  Comanche  Peak  whistleblowers  had  been 
promised  confidentiality  their  identities  were 
later  revealed  to  the  very  supeortsors  ttiey  ac- 
cuaad  of  improper  conduct 

In  this  particular  case,  the  whistieblower 
complaints  led  to  ttie  release  of  an  OIA  report 
wh£i  detemwied  that  the  quality  control  regu- 
latidn  conducted  by  NRC  region  IV  office  was 
so  ^oor  that  it  couM  not  be  relied  upon  as  evi- 
dence that  Comanche  Peak  had  been  built 
saf^.  Eartier  drafts  of  the  report  also  re- 
veled serious  harassment  by  top  region  IV 
personnel  of  NRC  employees  who  attempted 
to  enforce  safety  regulations. 

lastead  of  commending  the  Comanche 
Peek  whisttebtowers.  the  Commission  made 
them  vulnerable  to  harassment  by  their  superi- 
or&  At  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mitlee  hearing  on  April  9, 1987.  Shannon  Phil- 
iipSL  an  NRC  inspector  at  Comanche  Peak, 
stated  that  harassment  by  region  iV  manage- 
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ment  haa  destroyed  his  career.  I  for  one.  com- 
mend m.  mm»  for  his  courage  and  Magrity. 
done  the  Nation  a  great  aarrice. 
the  r^udear  Regutatoiy  Com- 
or  General  and  Invaaligattons 
significantiy  improve  the  abMty 
_. ^  to  maintain  a  safe  domestic  nucle- 
ar induatry.{  I  beleve  nuclear  power  is  a  viable 
energy  reaourca.  However,  it  wouU  be  irre- 
spoTMJble  not  to  do  everything  posslile  to 
reduce  ttia  chances  of  an  accident  This  biH 
gives  the  MRC  all  ttie  tools  it  needs  to  main- 
tain tfie  vigorous  oversight  over  ttie  conduct 
of  NRC  entptoyees  and  Ik^nsees  wtik:h  is  ab- 
solutely cfidal  to  ttie  effective  safety  regula- 
tion of  nuclear  power. 


Act  of  196 
of  ttie  NR 


A  con6ressional  salute  to 

NISEI  POST  8985 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CAuroBifiA 

m  TH^  HOUSE  or  RXPRESENTATIVES 

WMnaday.  April  22,  1987 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  witti  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  ttiat  I  offer  my  commendation 
and  congratulations  to  ttie  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Nisei  Post  8985  of  Sacramento  on 
ttie  occasion  of  ttieir  40th  anniversary. 

Founded  as  a  result  of  Vns  difficulties  Nisei 
veterans  faced  when  ttiey  ttied  to  join  tocal 
veterans'  groups,  the  Nisei  Post  was  char- 
tered on  Feboiary  9,  1947.  The  original  mem- 
bership of  92  war  veterans  has  grown  to  400 
and  ttie  members  have  made  continued  and 
lasting  ccrtrit>utions  to  tfie  entire  communrty 
of  Sacramento.  Many  of  ttie  earty  members  of 
ttie  post  served  in  ttie  most-decorated  unit  of 
Worid  war  II— ttie  442d  Regimental  Combat 
Team,  also  known  as  the  go  for  broke  unit  All 
of  ttie  mernbers  of  Nisei  Post  8985  senrad  ttie 
United  States  witti  unswerving  pride,  courage, 
and  patti^tism,  and  ttiey  are  deserving  of  Sac- 
ramento's commendation  and  acclaim. 

The  Nisei  Post,  an  organization  started  as  a 
collective  voice  to  repeal  anti-Asian  legisla- 
tion, now  serves  as  a  preserver  of  a  htatory 
ttiat  shoUM  never  be  forgotten.  It  retains  its 
Japanese-American  character  and  worits  for 
the  good  of  the  community  and  all  the  veter- 
ans of  fofeign  wars. 

I  comrtend  ttiis  historical  post  and  ttie  men 
wtx)  maHe  it  sttong  t>y  standing  firm  in  tfieir 
kleals  of  freedom,  equality,  and  peace  among 
men.  I  e^ftend  my  best  vrishes  to  all  members 
of  Nisei  Post  8985.  I  thank  ttiem  for  their  hard 
wortc,  and  I  congratulate  ttiem  on  a  job  well 
done,      i 
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HONOR  OF  OFFICER 
RAYMOND  CLARK 


HO^.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  nxnrois 
in  Tte  HOT7SC  OF  mSPBSSEHTATlVBS 

Wednesday.  April  22, 1987 
Mr.  LIWNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure,  to  share  witti  my  colleagues  ttie  dis- 
tingi^h^  servKe  of  Officer  Raymond  Clari( 
of  ttie  Cncago  Police  Department 
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The  motto  of  ttie  Cfitoago  Police  Is  "we 
serve  and  protect,"  and  Officer  Ray  Ctark  has 
exemplified  that  noble  purpoae  in  his  39  yeers 
on  the  force.  His  early,  growing  years  lakl  a 
strong  foundaion  from  whtoh  he  wouMerecta 
dMhiguiafied  career  for  himself. 

Being  Irish,  Ray  naturally  attended  a  Catho- 
lic grammar  school  and  high  school.  Sacred 
Heart  FolkMring  graduation  from  high  school, 
Ray  joined  many  of  his  classmates  in  military 
service  during  Worid  War  II.  After  serving  pa- 
tiioticaNy  with  the  Navy  for  2  years,  he  was 
honorably  dtecharged  in  1946. 

Witti  cfiaracteristic  ambition,  Ray  promptty 
enroMed  in  DePaul  University  to  earn  his  col- 
lege degree.  Ttiough  his  college  career  was 
intenupted  by  his  acceptance  into  the  police 
academy,  Ray  showed  his  commitment  to 
education  t>y  completing  his  bachekx's  degree 
at  Loyola  University  nearty  30  years  later. 

In  1948  ftay  married  his  toving  wife,  Jean, 
and  together  they  raised  eight  chiklren— six 
girts  and  tiwo  boys.  Over  the  course  of  tfie 
years,  Ray  and  his  family  woukj  have  many 
honors  to  celebrate  as  a  result  of  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  police  force. 

Ray's  record  of  accomplishments  and  pro- 
motions truly  earned  him  ttie  titie  of  one  of 
"CfHcago's  finest"  As  a  polk»  officer  in  ttie 
19S0's,  Ray  earned  no  less  than  nine  depart- 
ment commendations.  These  honors  merely 
foreshadowed  greater  success  in  the  coming 
decade.  The  1960's  really  saw  Ray's  career 
take  off  in  leaps  and  bounds.  In  1960  he  re- 
ceived his  first  of  several  promotions  going 
from  police  officer  to  sergeant  Remarkably, 
less  than  a  year  later  he  was  again  promoted 
to  ttie  rank  of  lieutenant  Still  more  remark- 
at>ly,  later  ttie  next  year  Ray  became  a  cap- 
tain— three  substantive  promotions  in  3  years. 
In  1967.  Ray's  abilities  would  be  recognized 
once  again  with  his  promotion  to  deputy  chief 
of  the  patrol  division.  After  a  final  promotton  to 
deputy  chief  of  detectives  in  1980.  Ray  re- 
turned to  the  patrol  divisk>n  wtiere  he  finisfied 
his  long,  illustrious  career  with  ttie  Cfiicago 
Polne  Department 

I'm  sure  my  fellow  Memtiers  of  Congress 
join  me  in  congratulating  Raymond  Clark  on 
his  extraordinary  record  in  law  enforcement 
and  wish  him  arid  his  family  peace  and  fiappi- 
ness  in  his  retirement  years. 


FAIR  ELECTIONS  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

or  mcRiGAif 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  April  22,  1987 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to 
take  this  time  to  tiring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  ttie  purpose  of  H.R.  1582,  the  Fair 
Elections  Act 

TNs  act  enforces  the  guarantee  of  the  1st, 
14th,  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  ttie  United  States  by  profiibiting  certain 
devices  used  to  deny  ttie  right  to  participate  in 
certain  elections  as  in  past  years.  It  also  sets 
fair  and  uniform  standards  for  independent 
candidates  and  parties  in  Federal  elections. 
This,  of  course,  furttier  demoncratizes  ttie 
electoral  process,  strengthens  voting  rights 
and  encourages  more  candidate-voter  partici- 
pation in  elections. 
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During  tfie  pest  century.  State  legialahjres 
have  imposed  increasingty  burdensome  re- 
stiictions  on  access  to  tfie  baltot  by  Independ- 
ent and  minor  party  candkfates.  Bwriers  range 
fixxn  deferences  in  signature  requirements 
needed,  geographical  distibution  require- 
ments stipulating  wtiere  signatures  must  be 
cottected,  as  well  as  unattainatite  petition  sig- 
natures in  many  States.  This  must  be 
changed. 

While  virtually  all  States  recognize  ttie  right 
of  an  individual  candklate  to  run  for  office, 
many  States  are  guilty  of  imposing  additional 
restrictions  on  ttie  use  of  party  designations. 
For  example,  the  States  of  Ohn,  Oregon. 
Oklahoma.  Alatiama,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
Kansas.  Louisiana,  and  Nebraska  require  addi- 
tional and  often  unattainable  petition  signa- 
tures for  such  use.  In  California.  130,000  sig- 
natures are  needed  for  a  Presidential  candi- 
date to  get  on  ttie  t>alk>t  If  a  candklate  wants 
to  have  a  party  label  listed  above  ttieir  name, 
ttiey  must  register  80.000  voters  into  the  party 
by  January  15.  One  effect  of  ttiese  restrictions 
has  been  ttiat  millions  of  citizens  wtw  may 
otfienMse  vote  for  independent  candidates, 
stay  away  from  ttie  polls  whk:h  makes  this 
country's  voter  trunout  one  of  ttie  kiwest  in 
thevMXld. 

Despite  a  Supreme  Court  decision  {Ander- 
son V.  Celebrezze.  460  U.S.  780—1980)  hoW- 
ing  that  earty  petitxm  deadlines  are  unconsti- 
tutional for  Presklential  candidates,  nine 
States  still  require  early  petition  deadlines 
before  August  1.  These  Stetes  inckjde 
Kansas,  Maine,  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  Fkxi- 
da,  Oklahoma.  Texas,  Washington,  and  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fair  elections  bMI  will  break 
this  monopoly  ttie  two  major  parties  hokl  over 
tfie  political  system.  With  50  percent  of  our 
populations  not  voting,  passage  will  facilitate 
ttie  participation  of  mHKons  of  voters  to  be 
able  to  both  run  for  office  and  support  alterna- 
tive candklates  and  parties. 

Hence,  it  will  make  our  election  process 
more  inclusive  and  democratic  as  well  as 
eliminate  the  maze  of  restrictions  presently 
imposed  by  State  legislatures  and  sets  fair 
and  uniform  standards  for  independent  candi- 
dates in  all  Federal  elections. 


HATTIE  H.  HARRIS 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SUUGHTER 

or  NKW  TORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEirTATrVES 

Wednesday.  April  22,  1987 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  Yori(.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Roctiester.  NY,  tfie  home  of  Susan  B.  Arv 
thony,  celebrates  the  90th  birthday  on  April 
25,  1987,  of  another  of  its  distinguisfied 
daughters,  Hattie  H.  Harris. 

Hattie  is  a  remarkable  woman  wfiose  life 
and  numerous  achievements  tiave  tieen  a 
source  of  strength  and  inspiration  to  me  and 
countless  ottiers. 

Hattie,  a  fourth  generation  Rocfiesterian, 
left  school  at  age  1 1  to  work  as  a  buttonfwle 
maker  in  a  tocal  dottiing  factory,  enabling  her 
parents  to  send  her  two  brottiers  to  college. 
Wtien  sfie  was  17.  sfie  married  Harry  Harris 
and  gave  birth  to  ttieir  son  at  age  18.  During 
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ttie  Depression,  she  worked  for  35  cants  a 
day  as  a  manicurist  to  help  support  har  farnly. 
Her  huaband'a  aMwaltti  raquirad  Nro  to  Iva  in 
a  warmer  climate  ttian  (techaatar'a  and  aha 
was  often  forced  to  go  wMhout  food  or  coal  to 
heat  her  home  in  order  to  provide  ttia  naoaa- 
sary  help  for  him. 

Her  sbuggle  to  survfve  never  dampened  her 
spirit  or  her  zest  for  life.  Rattier,  it  gave  her  a 
disep  sense  of  ttie  needs  of  peopte  wid  ttw 
role  government  ptayed  in  their  Ives.  H  aiao 
made  her  seif-reiant  and  confident  in  har 
abilities  to  surmount  any  and  all  dmcuMiaa. 

Hattie  quckly  became  well  known  for  her  in- 
volvement in  tocal.  State,  and  National  pot- 
ties. Hattie's  support  wfik^  was  crucial  to 
many  successful  candktates  was  not  based 
on  party  affiliation,  but  on  character.  She  ad- 
vised many  Rochersterians  on  their  poWcal 
careers  including  ttie  late  U.S.  Senator  Ken- 
netti  Keatirig,  ttie  late  U.S.  Representative 
Jessca  Weis,  and  I  am  happy  to  inctode  my 
own. 

Roctiester  is  an  enriched  community  be- 
cause of  Hattie  Harris.  Her  dedtoatton  to  help- 
ing ttiose  in  need  is  truly  admirabto  and 
reaches  far  beyond  Rocfiester's  borders.  One 
of  her  most  notabte  acfiievements  was  to  en- 
gineer ttie  escape  of  500  persons  from  Nazi 
concentiation  camps  and  sponaoring  ttieir  im- 
migration into  ttie  United  Stetes. 

Among  ttie  honors  Hattie  Harris  has  at- 
tained are:  the  Jefferson  Award,  ttie  Rocfiaa- 
ter  Federation  of  Womens  Club's  Susan  B. 
Anttiony  Award,  and  ttie  Mayor's  RefiabiMa- 
tion  Avrard.  She  is  an  honorary  State  tttxjpar, 
an  honorary  firefighter,  and  ttie  first  honorary 
graduate  of  Monroe  Community  CoNege 
wtiere  she  has  establistied  three  scfiolarsfiips 
for  college  stijdents. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  aak  you  to 
join  me  in  sending  Hattie  birtfiday  greetings 
and  in  wishing  her  continued  good  tiealth  and 
happiness  for  many  more  years  to  come. 


GEN.  MAXWELL  TAYLOR 


HON.  DCE  SKELTON 

or  mssouKi 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFKBSKirTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  April  22,  1987 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taytor,  Worid  War  II  hero  and  principal  adviaor 
to  two  presktents.  died  this  past  Sunday  at  ttia 
Walter  Reed  Hospital.  He  was  a  man  of  many 
accompiisfiments  in  both  ttie  militafy  and  dip- 
tomatic  fiekto.  I  doubt  ttiat  a  biographer  would 
incfcxle  in  writings  of  General  Taytor  ttie  im- 
mense influence  he  had  on  tfie  reorganization 
of  ttie  Joint  Cfiiefs  of  Staff  and  ttie  Pentagon 
biH  that  became  law  last  year.  It  was  Gea 
MaxweH  Taytor  witti  wfiom  I  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  two  oocaaiona  drafting  my  Initial  re- 
organization biU.  Further,  hia  tasttmony  tiefore 
the  Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  of  immeasurabte 
help  in  tfie  drafting  process  of  this  measure. 
He  was  an  immensely  talented  and  coura- 
geous American  wfio  had  his  roots  In  my 
home  State  of  Missouri.  All  Americans  today, 
espedatly  ttiose  in  the  ranka  of  ttie  mHtary. 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  his  legacy. 
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STATE  OF  DKIfOCRACT  1987 

HON.  ANDiffiWJACOBS.  JR. 


m  TBI  Boun  or  avmBmncATrnB 
Wednadav.  AvrU  22. 1987 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  SpMMr.  Robwt  McFar- 
IMW  tai  bMn  quoM  M  taHng  Olvw  North. 
"...  But  Qh*  woM)  wont  knam  and  would 
oonvWn  H  «My  dkl  Such  it  ttw  tiais  o(  de- 
fflocmcy  m  «w  111*  20(h  CwMury." 

OnMTt  1864  VIM  atoo  ttw  ttate  of  democ- 
racy  in  ttw  Ma  20lh  Canlury.  One  wonders 
how  riawipaait  owartookad  the  term  "Proiect 
Dunoavcy". 

Upon  laawing  the  preeidency  for  life  as  a  pri- 
vate oMnn.  Jafleraon  declared  that  he  was 
auui|ii»U  a  promotion  from  servant  to  master. 
Such  WM  the  state  of  democracy  in  the  eariy 
lOlh  Century. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Injdoeing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  firmly  twNeve  that 
the  Present  eystem  of  dMrtxjIing  timber,  and 
oth«4  Federal  lands,  rsoaipts  is  iust  compen- 
satioli  to  theeerurel  counties,  and  to  change 
this  formula  now  would  be  a  grave  injustice  to 
ttw  people  of  these  communities. 


REAQAN  ADMINISTRATION'S  PO- 
SITION ON  FEDERAL  LANDS 
RECEIPTS  OPPOSED 

HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

orcALivounA 

ni  THZ  BOTTSI  or  BXFRlSBrTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  AprU  22. 1987 

Mr.  BOSCXD.  Mr.  Speeker.  I  wouM  Nke  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  voice  my  strong  oppo- 
aWon  to  the  Reagan  administration's  position 
with  regard  to  Federal  lands  receipts. 

When  Congrees  first  created  the  National 
Foraet  Servtoe  in  1906,  it  mandated  that  25 
percent  of  the  groea  Federal  lands  receipts  be 
returned  to  indMdual  Stales  who  wouM,  in 
tum,  dMrilxjIe  the  money  to  counties  where 
Federal  Iwids  exisL  Half  of  these  revenues 
arc  targeted  for  country  school  systems,  and 
half  for  ttta  maintenance  an  expansion  of 
county  foada. 

Tlw  fleagan  administration  Is  now  propos- 
ing to  ctMnge  the  method  for  cakMlating  ttie 
Statea'  share  of  these  receipts,  from  a  formu- 
la based  on  gross  receipts,  to  one  based  on 
net  receipts.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  esUmatad  that  the  proposed  change 
wouM  reduce  receipt  payments  to  rural  coun- 
ties by  as  much  as  SO  percerrt.  The  effects 
such  a  change  wouM  have  on  the  economies 
of  nral  counties  wouM  clearly  be  devastating. 

In  an  effort  to  fuNy  clarity  the  congressional 
intent  with  reganJ  to  National  Resources  Re- 
calpls  payments,  I  have  recently  joined  a 
number  of  my  cdtoeguee  on  both  skies  of  the 
aisle  in  coaponsoring  Mr.  Shumway's  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  1662.  this  b«.  the  Federal  Lands 
Reoeipis  Clarilwation  Act  of  1967,  is  neces- 
sary due  to  the  administoation's  annual  at- 
teinpt  to  cut  vital  revenue  to  these  rural  com- 
munities. Ttwse  funds  are  not  merety  a  gift 
the  Federal  Government  decided  to  bestow 
upon  kwat  governments.  The  burden  of  main- 
taining country  roads  needed  to  serve  these 
public  lands,  ani  addMonal  pubHc  services  In- 
dudHig  fire  protection  and  emergency  medk»l 
care  neoeasary  to  service  National  Forests, 
are  al  costs  that  k)cal  goverrynent's  must 
pay.  And  as  Federal  lands  are  immune  from 
local  property  taxes,  the  only  way  counties 
can  make  up  these  tosses  is  to  increase  tocal 


PAT  McCANN-A  MODEL 
BASKETBALL  COACH 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 


April  22,  1987 

Fortunafaly  for  the  students  at  St  Rose, 
Pars  retirement  from  coeching  is  not  a  com- 
plete brei^  He  will  remain  athlettc  director  at 
St  Rose  and  as  such,  will  continue  to  assist 
his  studerfs  in  becoming  vMN-rounded  adults. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  every  college  coach  had  the 
commitm4it  and  k>ve  for  his  players  that  Pat 
McCann  ties  for  his,  we  wouM  not  be  faced 
with  the  Scandals  involving  drugs,  recnjiting 
and  Inferior  academk:  performance  ttiat  have 
plagued  college  sports.  Hie  was  indeed  a 
model  colK^h  and  one  I  am  proud  to  call  a 


or  HEW  jnsxT 

r  TBE  HOUSa  OP  RZFRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  22.  1987 
tM.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we've  heard  a 
great  deal  lately  about  the  lack  of  emphasis 
that^some  college  basketball  coaches  place 
on  fie  education  of  their  students  athletes. 
Fortunately,  is  not  often  a  problem  at  the  high 
school  level. 

A  constituent  and  good  friend  of  mine,  Pat 
Mcdvin,  recently  stopped  coaching  after 
ahn^  30  years  of  coaching  basketball  at  St 
Rost  High  ScfK>ol  in  Belmar,  NJ.  To  my  mind, 
he  i«  a  role  model  for  coaches  at  all  levels. 

Pat  finished  his  career  with  404  wins  and  4 
State  parochial  B  titles.  More  Importantly,  he 
dkl  not  sacrifKe  academk:  achievement  for 
athMtic  success.  He  insisted  that  his  players 
study  hard  and  he  taught  them  more  than  just 
how  to  win  on  ttie  court 

Ima  recent  intennew  in  the  Asbury  Park  (NJ) 
Pre*.  Pat  sakl. 

I  aee  the  coach's  role  as  a  teacher,  a  teach- 
er Of  values  other  than  just  winning  and 
loBiAg  lMLskt)etl>aU  games. 

Tie  average  tiigh  school  kid  has  as  much 
chaice  of  making  the  NBA  as  a  person  has 
of  Iving  after  falling  from  a  three-story 
buliping.  So  your  role  as  a  coach  should  be 
to  i^truct  youngsters  on  proper  values,  like 
respect  and  good  sportsmanship. 

Pat  says  nowadays  ttiere  are  too  many 
coaching  mar^acs. 

They  are  worried  atx>ut  the  refs.  they're 
worried  about  all  the  different  types  of  de- 
fenses, they're  worried  alx>ut  everything 
exctpt  the  education  of  kids.  And  that's  a 
sha^e. 

Pit  McCann  was  always  a  gentleman  both 
on  And  off  ttie  court  He  knew  a  coach  does 
not  have  to  be  a  performer  and  draw  attention 
to  hjmself  in  order  to  be  effective.  In  his  many 
years  as  a  coach,  tie  never  had  a  technnal 
foul  called  against  him. 

Hb  attended  St  Rose  grammar  and  high 
schpols,  but  never  anticipated  that  he  would 
onei  day  return  to  coach  ttw  high  school  bas- 
ketftaJI  team.  While  he  was  in  the  servk»,  he 
anskvered  an  ad  to  coach  the  Mather  (CA)  Air 
Force  Base  team.  He  got  the  job  and  his 
coapNng  career  began. 

He  returned  to  the  Jersey  shore  after  the 
servKO  and  In  1958  was  hired  as  the  St  Rose 
High  School  coach. 

He  won  four  State  champtonships,  in  1961- 
62,:  1962-63.  1965-66  and  1976-77.  His 
greatest  coaching  achievement  came  in  1966. 
With  what  was  considered  an  ordinary  team 
witit  an  8-8  record,  he  t>arely  qualified  for  ttie 
Stale  playoffs.  He  rallied  the  team,  they  went 
on  |a  streak  and  he  won  ttie  State  Parochial  B 
Stale  Ctiamptonship. 
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HAMBEL,  DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  mW  YORK 
IK  THfe  HOTTSC  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  April  22,  1987 
Mr.  LEfT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1976  at  the 
youtiiful  tjge  of  15.  John  Hambel  volunteered 
to  work  on  my  congressk>nal  reelection  cam- 
paign and  in  my  Baktwin,  NY,  District  Office. 
Eleven  yaars  have  passed  since  then,  and 
during  th4t  time,  I  came  to  rely  and  depend 
upon  John  as  a  trusted  adviser  and  valued 
member  of  my  personal  staff.  Recentiy.  John 
accepted]  a  position  as  press  aide  to  ttie 
Nassau  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I'd  like  to  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize Johrt  Hamtiel's  contritHitions  during  his 
many  yeqrs  of  dedk»ted  sennce  to  his  Gov- 
ernment and  his  country. 

Through  many  hours  of  hard  work,  John 
worked  hip  way  up  from  volunteer  intern  to  ttie 
position  0f  executive  assistant.  In  that  capac- 
ity, John  handled  a  variety  of  duties  from  re- 
solving constituent  problems  to  attending  nu- 
merous oommunity  events  and  meetings  as 
my  officii  representative.  He  wekx>med  new 
ctiallenge^,  determined  to  his  utmost  best. 

John  his  been  an  integral  and  indispensable 
member  Of  ttie  Lem  staff.  He  is  admired  and 
respected  by  his  coworkers,  and  he  will  be 
deeply  m^»ed.  I'd  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
and  personal  appreciation  to  John  for  his  many 
years  of  hiard  wortt  and  dedication.  On  behalf  of 
my  entire  staff,  I'd  like  to  wish  John  every 
success  in  his  new  position  and  many  years  of 
health  and  happiness. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SAGINAW 
BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
WON  EN'S  CLUB 

HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OP  lacmGAR 

or  Tl  S  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

1 7ednesday.  April  22,  1987 

Mr.  TBAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  x6  an  outstanding  organization  in  my 
distiict  the  Business  and  ProfesskMial 
Women's  Qub  of  Saginaw,  Ml.  I  wouM  also 
like  to  honor  them  as  they  celebrate  ttieir  70th 
anniversary  of  sennce  and  dedcation  to 
women  qf  ttieir  community. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  information  about 
the  Sagi^w  BPW.  Throughout  its  history,  ttie 
BPW  haa  provkled  an  opportunity  for  profes- 
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aional  and  personal  growth  to  ttwusands  of 
women.  It  has  stood,  and  continues  to  stand, 
as  an  organization  of  high  standards  and 
teaming,  offering  women  the  chance  to  devel- 
op leadership  skills  and  other  qualities  to  en- 
hance their  careers.  Parttcipeting  in  the  BPW 
alao  provkles  working  women  with  ttie  oppor- 
hjnity  to  meet  peopie  from  a  variety  of  fiekls, 
attend  seminars  arid  wortcshops,  receive  infor- 
mation and  assistance  in  obtaining  educatiorv 
al  scholarships,  personal  toans,  health  insur- 
ance, andfkiandai  management 

As  women  gather  to  share  and  learn  from 
one  anottier's  experiences  and  opinkxis, 
through  ttie  direction  of  ttie  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club,  they  continue  to 
offer  greater  service  to  ttieir  jobs  and  to  their 
community,  as  well  as  doing  the  best  for 
ttiemselves. 

For  young  members,  ttie  BPW  provkles  an 
opportunity  to  leam  from  okler  memt)ers,  to 
offer  ttieir  own  new  and  innovative  kleas,  and 
to  shape  ttieir  goals  as  career  women.  For 
mkllife  niemt)ers,  ttie  BPW  Is  a  source  of  con- 
tinued growth,  an  opportunity  to  teach,  and  a 
place  to  evaluate  wtiere  they  have  been  and 
wtiere  ttiey  woukl  like  to  go.  And  finally,  for 
the  mature  members,  ttie  BPW  offers  a 
ctiance  to  stiare  ttieir  experience  and  wisdom, 
to  use  ttieir  leadership  skills  in  helping  to 
maintain  the  organization,  and  to  continue  val- 
uable friendships. 

The  Saginaw  Business  and  Professkxial 
Women's  Qub  has  been  exemplary  in  its  serv- 
k:e  to  ttie  women  of  the  Saginaw  area 
througtKXit  ttie  years,  and  deserves  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  its  past,  as  well  as  its  present 
contributions.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  tion- 
oring  all  of  ttie  BPW  members  for  70  years  of 
excellence,  and  in  wishing  them  continued 
success. 


HON.  SILVIO  O.  CONTE  CON- 
GRATULATING ROBERT  E. 
BARRETT  ON  BEING  NAMED 
BY  THE  GREATER  HOLTOKE 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
"BUSINESS  PERSON  OP  THE 
YEAR" 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACRUSETTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  22,  1987 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Robert  E.  Barrett  on  being 
named  "Business  Person  of  ttie  Year"  by  ttie 
Greater  Holyoke  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Massachusetts,  and  to  acknowledge  ttie  life- 
long dednation  he  has  exhibited  toward  ttie 
community.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  friend  of  this 
fine  man. 

A  graduate  of  Hlolyoke  High  Sctiool.  Bob  re- 
ceived a  t>actietors  degree  in  electrical  engi- 
neering from  Harvard  University.  Returning  to 
Holyoke  In  1930,  he  joined  the  Holyoke  Water 
and  Power  Co.  He  ran  HWP  from  1945  until 
his  retirement  in  1 974.  In  1 968  he  became  ttie 
presklent  of  the  Affiliated  Western  Massachu- 
setts Electric  Co. 

Bob  has  made  an  invakiable  contribution 
with  his  time  and  business  talent  in  promoting 
economk:    growth    In    the    community.    Ttie 
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cfiamber's  award  is  given  annually  to  a  busi- 
ness leader  based  on  "king-term  involvement 
and  dedication  to  ttie  community."  This  de- 
scribes Bob  perfectty.  Among  his  other  ac- 
compfishments,  he  has  served  as  past  presi- 
dent and  dkector  of  ttie  Electik:  Coundl  of 
New  England,  director  of  Assodatod  Indus- 
tries of  Massachusetts,  and  co-founder  of 
Nonotuck  Manufacturing  Co. 

In  promoting  devekipment  wittiin  MassactHi- 
setts.  Bob  Barrett  has  knproved  ttie  communi- 
ty and  added  jobs  to  ttie  area.  As  one  of  Ho- 
lyoke's  finest  and  most  effective  business- 
men, I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  ttie  fine  work 
and  dedk»tion  of  this  outstanding  constituent 
and  frierxj  of  mine. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  FORMER  HOUSE 
E10>LOYEE.  JOHN  P.  GRAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  HILL  BONER 


OP 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  22,  1987 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recentty  learned  of  the  death  of  John  P.  Gray, 
a  native  Tennessean,  resklent  of  Nastwille, 
and  former  motx>n  pk:ture  editor  of  ttie  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Gray  died  after  an  extended  illness,  t)ut 
his  memory  will  forever  provkje  sustenance  to 
his  family  and  friends.  Undoubtedly,  his  contri- 
bution while  an  employee  of  ttie  House  of 
Representatives  helped  make  ttiis  institution 
strong  and  responsive. 

During  his  perk>d  of  emptoyment  witti  ttie 
House,  from  1956  to  1963,  there  were  tie- 
mendous  cttanges  In  the  way  national  political 
news  was  reported.  John  Gray  tielped  assure 
ttiat  ttiis  institution  and  its  Memtiers  were 
equal  partners  in  ttie  making  and  reporting  of 
important  national  political  events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  inckjded  John  Gray's 
otxtuary  for  his  friends  and  colleagues  here  in 
Washirigton.  I  join  them  in  extending  my  sym- 
pattiy  to  his  ctiiklren  and  ottier  family  mem- 
bers. 

Services  for  Jolm  P.  Gray,  age  85,  603 
Comet  Drive.  Nashville,  Tennessee,  retired 
motion  picture  editor  of  the  n.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  were  held  March  24  in 
Nashville. 

Doug  Vamado,  minister  of  the  South  Har- 
peth  Church  of  Ctirist,  officiated.  Burial 
was  held  at  Gardner  Cemetery,  Oardner, 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Gray  died  Simday,  March  23  at  liis 
residence  following  an  extended  Illness. 

Bom  In  Oardner,  Tennessee,  he  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Walter  and  Lillian.  He  grad- 
uated from  high  school  in  Martin.  Teimes- 
see  and  was  an  alumnus  of  Freed  Hardeman 
College  in  Henderson,  Teimessee.  He  was  a 
meml>er  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  served 
in  several  volunteer  positioiu  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  He  also  was  a  Mason. 

Mr.  Gray  was  married  to  the  late  MatUe 
Walker  Gray,  who  was  a  retired  secretary  to 
former  U.S.  Senator  Kenneth  Keating  of 
New  York  and  former  U.S.  Representative 
Richard  Pof  f  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Gray  served  as  motion  picture  editor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  1956 
to  tils  retirement  in  1963.  His  33  year  career 
with  the  U.S.  Government  included  several 
engineering  positions  in  Aricanaas,  Mary- 
land and  Wastiington,  DC. 
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He  is  survived  by  sons  Joel  P.  Ony  of 
Nashville.  Tennessee  and  W.  Antbooy  Oiajr 
of  Jacksonville,  Flmlda.  a  brother  Oeorae 
Gray  and  a  sister  Dorothy  Henderson  l>oth 
of  Hot  Springs,  Arkanns.  and  four  grand- 
ctilldren. 


OKLAHOBJA  YOUNGSTERS  TOP 
SPELLERS 


HON.  WES  WAHONS 

OP  OBXAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSBNTATtVES 

Wednesday,  April  22.  1987 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  sekkxn  use  this  vehide,  but 
an  extiBordinary  occunence  in  ttie  third  dMrict 
merits  the  attention  of  ttiis  body. 

The  top  four  spellers  in  Oklahoma  coma 
from  the  Ttiird  District  of  Oklahoma  and  two 
of  ttiose  are  from  LeFkxe  County. 

Jeff  Bryan,  wtio  is  a  sixtti  grader  at  Fan- 
shawe,  correctty  spelled  the  missed  word, 
"cache"  and  ttien  "unctuous"  in  a  7S-minute. 
130-word  marattion  to  win  the  Tulsa  Titxjne- 
sponsored  eastern  Oklahoma  competitiorL 
And  Clint  Taykx  of  Durant,  wtiKh  I  also  have 
ttie  honor  to  represent,  won  ttie  competition 
sponsored  by  ttie  DaHy  OMahoman  of  Oklaho- 
ma City. 

LeRore  County  came  in  strong  as  Sarah 
Lane,  a  sixth  grader  from  Panama,  OK,  placed 
third  in  ttie  State  spelling  bee.  And  fourth 
place  was  won  by  Lauren  Pratt  of  Pottawato- 
mie County,  also  a  part  of  ttie  ttwd  district 

Mr.  SpcMker,  as  ttie  buzz  word  "competi- 
tiveness" becomes  more  operative  and  ttw 
President,  in  his  State  of  ttie  Uraon  address, 
calls  for  emptuisis  on  education,  I  wanted  my 
colleagues  to  know  that  ttie  ttiird  district  stu- 
dents are,  as  usual,  among  ttie  best  in  the 
Nation. 

I'm  sure  we  all  stiare  ttie  pride  in  ttiesa 
young  sctiolars  and  will  wekxKne  Jeff  and 
Qint  to  Washington  May  25-30. 


REV.        AND       MRS.        HERBERT 
DAUOHTRY  CELEBRATE 

SILVER   WEDDING   ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OP  nw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSBHTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  April  22,  1987 
Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  ttiat 
my  colleagues  wiN  want  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Hert)ert 
and  Karen  Daugtitry  on  ttie  occaaton  of  their 
25tti  wedding  anniversary.  Ttieir  indivktual  and 
collective  achievements  and  accompKahmenla 
are  being  cotobratod  at  a  silver  woddkig  anr4- 
versary  banquet  wtHCh  is  being  hosted  ^ttwlr 
chiUren,  on  Friday,  April  24,  1967.  Botti  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Daughtiy  have  a  king  and 
dtetinguistied  history  of  servwe  not  only  to  ttie 
New  York  City  community,  but  also  to  the 
worM  around  us. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Herttert  Daughtry  ia  a 
progressive,  Pan-Afrtean  activist  and  raNgkMja 
sctiolar,  wtio  hails  from  a  famiy  wtiich  twa 
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produoad  •»••  gimmntarm  of  black  church- 
mw  Md  iMdm.  As  (Mflional  (VMidhtg  mmto- 
tv  of  tw  HouM  of  tho  Lord  ChurahM.  chair- 
nw)  amamua  of  ttw  Nalionri  Btock  UnNad 
Frenl.  wd  pfaaUam  of  ttw  African  Peoplas 
CIvMan  OrgMiHalioa  ha  has  risan  to  a  poai- 
«on  of  naional  Ml  inlMnalional  acdaim  and 
tmpanUttt-  Through  27  yaars  of  invotve- 
manl  in  commmHy  and  church  aarvioe.  Raver- 
and  DauoMiy  haa  aamad  iha  titta  "The  Peo- 


nawand  Daughky  has  traveled  and  lec- 
tuTMl  in  AMca.  Aaia.  tha  MkMe  East,  and  the 
CwMiai  Ha  has  spoken  to  countess  com- 
munlly  and  cMc  aaaooialions.  lectured  at  nu- 
mareua  high  achoola,  coleges  and  universi- 
Has.  In  addMon.  on  two  occasions  he  has  ad- 
<k«aaad  ttia  JJnMad  Naions.  He  has  alao  t)een 
imsrdaiwd  aalanslvoly  and  written  about  in 
boil  newspapers  and  magazines  and  has  ap- 
pavad  toaquandy  on  both  radto  and  television. 

Adtwa  in  ttta  struggle  for  community  control 
of  schools  in  the  late  1960's  RevererKl 
Daughtry  has  bean  involved  in  protest  actions 
in  fOTptfa"^  with  Brooklyn  CORE.  Operation 
BraadbMkal.  Weifva  Rights  Mothers  and 
mwiy  olhar  community  groups.  He  has  seorad 
on  communily  boards  and  task  forces  in  at- 
tampls  to  bring  change  to  the  many  institu- 
tions that  affect  the  Ives  of  black  people.  He 
was  vk»  chaimtan  of  Operation  Breadbasket 
in  1968  and  oochainnan  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Bedlord-Stuyvesant  Youth  In  Action  in 
1968. 

In  the  HaU  Of  raigion.  Reverend  Daughtry 
has  aarved  in  various  capadties  with  the 
Worid  Counci  of  Churches.  He  has  also  stud- 
ied, lectured,  end  done  research  at  the  Theo- 
logies Ecumeracal  Institute  in  Bossey.  Swit- 
zerland and  Virginia  Theotogk»l  Seminary. 

In  1977.  Reverend  Daughtry  was  a  major 
force  in  a  coalition  of  concerned  leaders  and 
dUzans  that  was  instrumental  in  using  ttie 
weapon  of  acorwmk;  boycott  to  win  jobs  arxl 
services  for  blacks  from  downtown  merchants 
in  Brooklyn.  In  1960.  he  played  a  key  rote  in 
orqai<zing  the  National  Black  United  Front,  a 
maas  based  progressive.  Pan-African  organi- 
zation wliich  had  its  founding  convention  In 
June  of  that  year.  At  that  time  he  was  elected 
national  chainnan.  which  poaition  he  hekl  until 
his  reaignstton  in  1965.  In  1982.  he  Initiated 
the  founiSng  of  the  African  People's  Christian 
Organizatton.  with  the  expressed  purpose  of 
bulking  an  African  Christian  nation  ttvough 
emphaaiiirtg  Africarwiess  and  BMical  Christi- 
anHy  in  Itte  context  of  stmggie  and  seH-deter- 


Duirtg  tfie  1964  PresMential  campaign, 
Reverend  Daughtry  served  as  special  assist- 
ant and  confidante  to  ttie  Reverend  Jesse 
Jackaon  and  was  a  member  of  Jackson's  na- 
tional campaign  convnittae.  In  1964  he  ac- 
con^paniad  Reverend  Jackson  and  Roman 
Catttoic  Bishop  Emerson  Moore  on  a  visit  to 
tfie  Vatican  wfiera  they  met  with  ttie  Pope  and 
encouraged  tha  Vatican  to  make  a  consistent 
stand  on  human  rights.  On  March  5. 1965.  the 
New  York  State  Senate  unanimousty  adopted 
a  resokjion,  honoring  Reverend  Daughtry  for 
25  year*  of  service  to  humanity. 

riavarand  Oaughtiy  has  been  the  host  and 
principal  speaker  for  ttie  past  15  years  on  a 
weekly  radto  program  airad  on  Sunday  mom- 
at  10:30  a.m.  on  WWRL  in  New  York 
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CKy.  Among  his  numerous  citatkxis  and 
awaitls  he  has  received  a  doctor  of  humane 
lettef  awwdad  by  Seton  HaU  University  in  Oc- 
tober 1960. 

K««n  Smitti  Daughtry.  a  native  New  Jer- 
seyili,  hokts  a  bachetor  of  aits  degree  from 
Umv  KSity  Colege.  and  M.A.  from  Adelphi  Uni- 
versl  ly  in  ttie  area  of  early  chiMhood  educa- 
tton.Tshe  also  hokis  a  masters  degree  in  reli- 
gkM^  educaton  from  New  Yort(  Theotognal 
Sernnary,  and  is  a  Ph.O.  candMate  at  ttie 
Post  Graduate  Center  for  Mental  Healtti  in  ttie 
ftekJof  pastoral  counseling. 

The  mottier  of  four  chiklren,  Leah  Danyatta, 
Shaitxi  D'Boya.  Dawraque  Dakeba.  and  Her- 
bert Daniel.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Daughtry  has  a  special 
interest  in  young  people  as  evidenced  by  her 
participation  in  ttie  House  of  ttie  Lord  Youth 
Deplirtment  as  one  of  its  advisers.  Addittonai- 
ly,  h^  keen  interest  in  and  commitment  to  ttie 
eduoalional  process  took  concrete  shape 
when  she  founded  ttie  House  of  ttie  Lonj  Ele- 
mer^ary  Scfiool.  an  independent  educational 
institution  dednated  to  ttie  wholistic  devetop- 
meri  of  chiMren.  wtiwh  serves  grades  one 
thro^igh  six. 

Kiren  Daughtry  is  also  a  community  activist 
who  has  particpated  in  countless  marches, 
demonstrations,  and  programs  addressing  var- 
ious issues  and  concerns  in  our  communities. 
She  is  more  often  than  not  found  with  Rever- 
end Daughtty,  at  Black  United  Front  pro- 
gradis,  demonstrations,  and  rallies  and  has 
beef)  the  coordinator  of  ttie  Randolph  Evans 
Memorial  Scholarship  Awards  Dinner/Lunch- 
eon,Committee  since  its  inception  in  1979. 

Iri  her  capacity  as  the  first  lady  of  the 
Ho«e  of  the  Lord  Church  and  as  ttie  wife  of 
ttie  national  preskling  minister.  Sis  Daughtry 
has  given  generously  of  her  time  and  talents. 
She  Is  chairperson  of  the  House  of  the  Lord 
Sisterhood  Department  which  sponsored  Jac- 
queine  Jackson's  visit  to  New  York  during  the 
Pre^klential  campaign  of  ttie  Reverend  Jesse 
JacMon  In  Janaury  1984.  Additionally,  she 
has  sought  to  bring  to  the  House  of  ttie  Lord 
Church  membership  a  higher  understanding, 
knowledge  and  sensitivity  to  social  and  politi- 
cal issues,  wtMCh  Impact  on  and  relate  to 
fanily  life,  heattti,  ttie  arts,  educational,  and 
personal  devetopment  all  from  a  Christian 
perspective. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Daughtry's  ottier  activi- 
ties she  teaches  a  course  entitied  building 
po^tive  interpersonal  relationships  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  buikling  a  strong  black  family 
unit  at  ttie  House  of  ttie  Lord  Wholistic  Bible 
Insitute.  She  is  also  ttie  visionary  and  chair- 
perfeon  of  a  newly  formed  coalition  called 
SA$AA  [NOW]  [Sisters  Against  Soutti  African 
ApArtheidl  which  is  dedwated  to  providing  a 
channel  of  support  from  women  and  children 
whp  live  under  the  racist  aparttieki  regime  in 
South  Afrtea. 

She  was  honored  to  receive  the  Fannie  Lou 
Hamer  Award  from  the  Women's  Center  of 
Madgar  Evers  College  in  1982  and  was  noted 
by  ttiem  to  tie  an  Influential  part  of  the  think 
tank  wtiich  has  greatty  affected  for  the  good, 
tha  central  Brooklyn  community  in  the  last 
several  years. 

Ifier  travels  have  taken  her  to  many  cities  in 
tN>  United  States  of  America  as  well  various 
pa  Is  of  ttie  Caribbean,  Bermuda.  Switzertand. 
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England,  franco.   India.  Greece,  and  Asia 
Minor. 

Certainly,  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Daughtty. 
botti  indriiidually  and  togettier.  have  made 
ttieir  mark  upon  our  society.  Separately,  ttiey 
are  outstaiding  IndMduala.  Together,  ttiey  are 
an  unbeatable  team.  I  extend  my  very  best 
wishea  to  Raverend  and  Mrs.  Daughtry  on 
ttieir  25tti  wedding  anniversary,  and  my  sin- 
cere hope  for  many,  many  more. 
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SENAlf:  CXDMSCriTEE  MEETIN08 

Title  jtV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  tio  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977. '  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees.land  committees  of  conference. 
This  titje  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  ail  additional  procedure  along 
with  t^  computerization  of  this  inf  or- 
mation.{the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  trill  prepare  this  information 
for  priQting  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks fection  of  the  Congressional 
Record  Ion  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  Qhanges  in  committee  schedul- 
ing willj  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  astetisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  28,  1987,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  EJlgest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  24 

(Services 

Wonal  Forces  and  Alliance  Defense 

ommittee 

business   meeting,    to   consider 

provisions  which  fall  within  the 

Qinmittee's  jurisdiction  of  S.  864, 

auihorizlng  funds  for  fiscal  years  1988 

and  1989  for  the  Department  of  De- 

feiT 

SR-322 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surf  aoe  Transportation  Sulicommittee 
To  rfesume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tlon  authorizing  funds  for  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transt>ortation  Act. 
I  SR^253 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Sutxsommlttee 
To  Qold  hearings  on  the  health  ttireats 
posed  by  indoor  air  pollutants  and  op- 
ticas for  reducing  exposures  to  such 
pollutants. 

SI>-406 

10:00  a.^!. 
Appronr 
HU£>-fndependent   Agencies   Sutx»mmit- 

E 
Tol 


tee 


I )  lold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Fideral    Home    Loan    Bank    Board. 


Neighlwrhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sdenoes. 

SD-IM 
Finance 
Buslnew  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  490, 
Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sul>- 
oommittee 
To  resimie  bearings  on  S.  S48,  Retiree 
Benefits  Security  Act. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  dosed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

APRIL  27 


9:00) 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  bold  hearings  on  mine  safety  issues. 

SD-(30 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sulx»m- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development,  focusing  on 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SDS-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Suticommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.   1320,  Land 
and   Water    Conservation   Fund    Act 
Amendments  of  1987.  focusing  on  pro- 
visions   relating    to    National    Park 
System  entrance  fees. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Services.  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  541,  to  extend  to 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  the  same 
procedural  and  appeal  rights  with  re- 
Q>ect  to  certain  adverse  personnel  ac- 
tions as  are  afforded  under  title  5.  U.S. 
Code,  to  Federal   employees   in  the 
competitive  services. 

SD-342 
Special  on  Aging 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  in  assuring  access  to 
quality  home  care. 

SD-628 
2:30  ajn. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Sulicommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Harmonized 
System. 

SD-21S 
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9:30 


Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  907,  to  further 
United  States  technological  leadership 
by  providing  for  support  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  cooperative 
centers  for  the  transfer  of  research  in 
manufacturing. 

SR-2S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  tectmical 
issues  related  to  the  siting  of  a  geolog- 
ic repository. 

8D-368 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Sulicommittee 
Busineas  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  8.  79,  to  notify  workers  who 
are  at  risk  of  occupational  disease  in 
order  to  establish  a  system  for  identi- 
fying and  preventing  Ulneas  and  death 
of  such  workers. 

SD-562 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sulxommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  securi- 
ty assistance  programs. 

S-128.  Capitol 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Sulx»mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  recent  ac- 
tions by  Elepartment  of  Transporta- 
tion officials  in  disseminating  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  H.R.  2.  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1987. 

SD-406 
Finance 

Health  SulKommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  the  quality  of 
long-term  care. 

SD-215 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sutx»mmit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Office  of 
Siu-face  Mining,  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement. 

SD-192 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on  S. 
377.  to  impose  a  moratorium  on  the 
ability  of  foreign-built  vessels  to  qual- 
ify for  certain  benefits  under  the  Mag- 
nuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act. 

SR-232A 

Select  on  Intelligence 

Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 

proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 

for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  intelligence 

community. 

SH-219 

APRIL  29 

9:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Worics 
Superfund  and  Environmental  Oversight 
Sulxximmittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Superfund  pro- 
gram. 

SD-102 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,  and  S.  2,  Senatorial  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1987. 

SR-301 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  839,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  enter  into 
incentive    agreements    with     certain 
States  and  affected  Indian  tribes  con- 
cerning the  storage  and  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
nuclear  fuel. 

SD-368 
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Oovemmental  Affairs 
Ovetsigfat   of   Qovemment  Manaaement 
Sutxsommittee 
To  hold  OTenright  heailogs  on  value  en- 
gineering programs  in  Federal  acen- 
des. 

SD-342 
10:00  ajn. 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Sulioommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Impact 
on  marine  environment  of  the  use  of 
tributyltin  (TBT)  in  marine  paints. 

SD-408 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  review  con- 
stitutional implicatlma  of  the  Anti- 
BalUsUc  Miasfle  Treaty  of  197X 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  RelaUons  to  review 
constitutional     implications    of    the 
Anti-BallisUc  MiasOe  Treaty  of  1973. 

SD-419 
Small  Business 

Export  Elxpanslon  SutxxMnmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  how  to  increase 
small  business  participation  in  export 
markets. 

SR-428A 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  %>ace  Sulicom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  National  Aenmautics  and 
Space  Administration,  focusing  on  the 
space  station  program. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  proposed  establlah- 
ment  of  a  Monitored  Retrievable  Stor- 
age (MRS)  facility. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8I>-226 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Indian  Financing  Act  and  the  Buy 
Indian  Act. 

SR-485 

Select  on  IntelligeiMX 

Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 

proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 

for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  intelligence 

community. 

SH-219 

APRIL  30 

9:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  721,  to  provide 
for  and  promote  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Indian  tribes. 

SD-628 


9:30! 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  ReUted  Agencies  Sulicommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  govenunents. 

SD-124 


RlfTFMSTON.<«  OF  1lK1WrARiC.<« 


Ann'/  9.9    1QS7 


April  22, 1987 
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9367 


AppropitottoM 

Ooamene.  JtaUee.  State,  tbe  Judletery. 
and  Rdatcd  Acendea  Subeommlttee 
To  hold  liMi  tiigi  <m  pfoiicaed  bud«et  e»- 
Unatea  for  ftaeal  yeu- 19M  for  tbe  De- 
paitnMnt  of  Juatloe.  focuaioc  on  the 
Ottloe  of  J^iatlee  Programa,  Immicra- 
tlon  and  Natunllaatkm  Service,  and 
the  Pederal  Priaon  Syatem. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Oniimwrice.  Setenee.  and  Transportation 
To  hold  bearincB  on  tbe  nnmfnatkm  of 
Jkam  U  KOlatad.  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
Member  of  tbe  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board. 

SR-383 
ftivlnaiment  and  PubUe  Works 
Htidear  Regulation  Subeommlttee 
To  bold  bearings  m  8.  44  and  S.  843, 
bOla  to  extend  and  improre  the  proce- 
durea  for  tbe  protection  of  the  public 
from  nudear  inddenta. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Antitnist.     M coopoUea     and     Business 
Rights  Suhcommlttee 
To  bcdd  beaitaga  to  review  modifica- 
tiona  to  ATAT  decree. 

SD-226 
Veterans' Affairs 
To  bold  hearings  <m  proposals  providing 
employment  and  education  assistance 
toveterana. 

SR-418 
lOKMajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operatfana  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  propoeed  budget  es- 
timatiea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
TO  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttmates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Urban  liaaa  Transit  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  tbe  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
PubUc  Lands.  Natkmal  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  HJL  568  and  S.  352. 
bOla  to  eatabliab  the  San  Pedro  Ripari- 
an Natitmal  Conservation  Arm,  Ariao- 
na,  and  S.  575,  to  convey  public  land  to 
the    Catholic   Dioceae    of    Reno/I^s 
Vegas.  Nevada. 

SD-366 

Oovemmental  Affairs 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  328.  to 

revise  Federal  law  regarding  prompt 

payment  on  completl<m  of  contracts 

for  service  or  delivery  of  property. 

SD-342 
2:00  pjn. 
Aivroprtations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
Umatea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  affaira. 

SD-192 
Small  Business 

Bxpmt  Expansion  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  how  to  increase 
small  business  participation  in  export 
markets. 

SR-438A 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Se^  on  Secret  MOltazy  Aasistanoe  to 
,  Iran  and  the  Nicaragnan  Opposition 
"to  hold  a  dosed  meeting. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:30  t>Jn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  cm  pending  calendar 
, business. 

SD-226 

MATl 

snment  and  PubUc  Works 
er  Resources.  Transportation,  and  In- 
I  f rastructure  Subcommittee 
Ifo  hold  hearings  on  pn^xised  legislation 
to  authorize  construction  of  a  Federal 
office  building  and  a  trade  and  cultur- 
al center  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

SD-406 

MAT  4 

9:30  ijn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subctun- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prcHTOsed  budget  es- 
Itimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
jpartments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ted  agencies. 

SD-192 
^jn. 

and  Natural  Resources 
:h  snd  Development  Subcommittee 
hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
structure the  Department  of  Energy's 
uranium  enrichment  program. 

SI>-366 

MAT  5 

9:30  i.m. 
Agi  Iculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
TSi  resume  hearings  to  review  economic 
problems  of  rural  communities. 

8R-332 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
imittee 
1\>  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
Coi  amerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

,  SR-253 

2:00  ijn. 
Mivropriations 

Intrrior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
Jtee 

Tb  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
Itlmates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Smitbaonlan  Institution.  Woodrow 
'Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council 

8D-138 

MAT  6 

9:00  ion. 
En  Ironment  and  Public  Works 
Nu  dear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
1 0  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

SI>406 


April  22, 1987 


April  22, 1987 


9:30) 
ApprcHwfatlons 
Labor.  9ealth  and  Human  Servioea.  Edu- 
catioi.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  tbe  De- 
lta   of    Labor,    Health    and 
Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
les. 

SI>-116 
itions 

Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
slated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Court,  and  for  the  De- 
tent of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Drug 
sment  Administration,  and  tbe 
Service. 

8-146,  Capitol 
kd  Natural  Resources 
meeting,  to  consider  pending 
business. 

SD-366 
Veteran^'  Affairs 
To  hdld  bearings  on  S.  6,  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  S.  216, 
to  inlBrease  the  per  diem  rates  paid  to 
States  for  providing  care  to  veterans 
in  State  homes.  S.  631.  to  improve  the 
procMures  for  the  procurement  of 
medxal  and  pharmaceutical  supplies 
by  tie  VA.  8.  713,  to  faciliUte  the  re- 
crultinent  of  registered  nurses  by  the 
VA.  proposed  Veterans  Administration 
Health  Personnel  Recruitment  and 
RetebUon  Act  of  1987,  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals,  and  proposed  legislation 
approving  VA  construction  of  major 
medipal  facilities. 

I  SR-418 

10:00  ajn.  { 
Appropriations 

lUlltary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estloiates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary i  construction  programs,  focusing 
on  df f ense  agencies. 

I  SD-192 

2.00  pjn.    I 
Commeipe,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mitt^ 
To  hom  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authprizing  fimds  for  the  n.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

I  SR-253 

2:30  pjn.   I 
Appropriations 

lAbor.  dealth  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
catioh.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mitt^ 
To  hoU  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timaies  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Hunsn  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

8D-116 


MAT  7 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropi 
Interior 
tee  J 
To  hoKl  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  fossil 
energy,  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 


,tions 
d  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 


grans. 


SD-19a 


9:30 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servioea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Snvlces.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

8D-116 
Environment  and  Public  Worics 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  emergency  plan- 
ning. 

SD-406 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  6,  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  8.  216, 
to  increase  the  per  diem  rates  paid  to 
States  for  providing  care  to  veterans 
in  State  homes.  8.  631,  to  improve  the 
procedures  for  the  procurement  of 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  supplies 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  S. 
713,  to  facilitate  the  recruitment  of 
registered  nurses  by  the  VA.  propoeed 
Veterans'  Administration  Health  Per- 
sonnel Recruitment  and  Retention  Act 
of  1987,  and  other  related  proposals, 
and  proposed  legislation  approving  VA 
construction  of  major  medical  facili- 
ties. 

SR-418 


10:00 1 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  Army  and  Army  Reserve  Compo- 
nents. 

8D-146 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (FAA 
operations). 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  HJt.  191  and  8.  261, 
bills  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a  Peace  Garden  on  a  site  to  be  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
S.  451.  to  authorize  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  minimum  alti- 
tude for  aircraft  flying  over  national 
paik  system  units. 

8D-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  I>evelopment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  status  of 
the  Department  of  Energy's  defense 
materials  production  facilities. 

8D-366 
2:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MATS 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  EVlu- 
cation.  and  Related  Agencies  Subonn- 
mlttee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agendea. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaourees 
Research  and  Develoimient  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
structure the  Department  of  Energy's 
uraniiun  eiuichment  program. 

SI>-366 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  employ- 
ment/unemployment    statistics     for 
April. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  (R. 
E  &  D.  F  &  E.  Airport  Grants). 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 

MATH 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

8-146.  Capitol 

MAT  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Forei^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
export  financing  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  tbe  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 


9367 

2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Landa.  National  Parks  and  ForcaU 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  &  84.  anthoriitng 
funds  for  the  Uod  and  Water  CanMr- 
vatlon  fund,  and  S.  738.  relating  to  the 
distritnitlon     of     revenues     received 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act. 

SD-366 

MAT  IS 


9:301 

Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroea 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriatimis 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

8-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judidary, 
and  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988.  to  reodve 
public  testimony  on  certain  programs 
of  tbe  Departmenta  of  Commerce.  Jus- 
tice, State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agendes. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agendea. 

SI>-1S8 

MAT  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Services.  Post  Office,  and  CivQ 
Service  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil     Service's     Subcommittee     on 
Census  and  Population  to  review  the 
1990  census  quMtionnalre. 

SD-S42 


9:30 1 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  «nployment  as- 
sistance to  veterans,  and  proposed  leg- 
islation approving  VA  construction  of 
major  medical  facilities. 

SRr418 


10:00 1 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pn^xised  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agendes. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaotirces 
PubUc  Lands,  National  Parks  and  ForesU 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  84.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  fimd.  and  S.  735.  relating 
to   the   distribution   of   revenues   re- 
ceived under  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act. 

SD-366 


9368 
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9S68 

■CAT  15 

lOMajB. 

HUlXlndepwident  Acendes  Suboommlt- 

tM 

To  bold  bearino  oo  proposed  budget  es- 
ttmate*  for  AmsI  yew  1968  for  the  De- 
putment  of  HoiMtnt  and  nrtMm  De- 
velopBMnt,  and  Independent  agencies. 

SI>-124 

MAT  IS 
SKMpjn. 
Bietcy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  expand  the  clean  coal  technology 
program. 

SD-366 

MAT  20 

9-JOajB. 
Teterans' Affairs 
TO  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  VA 
home  loan  guaranty  program. 

SR-418 
lOKWajn. 
Appropriations 

Ooauneree,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
TO  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 


iNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

jdldal  Conference,  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  U.S. 
iBentendng  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

S-148.  Capitol 

JUNE  10 
9:30 1 ' 
Veterans'  Affairs 

hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  Servlce-Dis- 
>led  Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
S.  453,  to  improve  the  standards 
tor  determining  whether  a  radiation- 
belated  disease  is  service-connected, 
broposed  Veterans'  Radiation  Expo- 
Biure  Compensation  Act  of  1987,  and 
pther  related  proposals. 

SR-418 


April  22,  1987 


10:00 


JUNE  30 
9:30 1 
Veteranaf  Affairs 
Buslnei  ■  meeting,  to  consider  S.  9,  Serv- 
ice-Dsabled    Veterans'    Benefits    Im- 
provement  Act.   proposals   providing 
VA  c  jmpensation.  praslon.  education 
assist  tnoe,  home  loan,  and  other  relat- 
ed btneflts.  proposed  legislation  pro- 
vidinit  for  disability  payments  based 
on  nuclear-detonation  radiation  expo- 
,  {and  proposed  legislation  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  VA  loan 
guar^ty  program. 

SR-418 


CANCELLATIONS 


April  23,  1987 


JUNE  23 


Lm. 


Api  ropriations 

For  iiga  Operations  Subcommittee 
Tf  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed 
)>udget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
'or  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-192 


2:00  p.m. 
Select  on 
To  hol< 
to 

India^ 
tion 


nvise 


Indian  Affairs 

hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
certain   provisions   of   the 
Self -Determination  and  Eklucar 
i  issistance  Act  (P.L.  93-838). 

SR-485 


APRIL  23 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Johw 
P.  Kkrry,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 


(.Leffislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  21,  1987) 

RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lovdng  prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  wHl  be  done  in  earth,  as  it 
is  in  /icarcTL— Matthew  6:  9-10. 

So  You  teach  us  to  pray.  Lord.  May 
we  embrace  the  wisdom  of  those  peti- 
tions: the  glory  of  Your  luune,  the 
coming  of  Your  kingdom,  the  doing  of 
Your  will.  Your  word  declares  that 
You  "work  in  everything  for  good  to 
those  who  love  You  who  are  called  ac- 
cording to  Your  purpose."  You  know 
our  hearts:  our  desires— our  motives— 
our  hopes  and  dreams— our  weakness- 
es and  frustrations.  Your  will  for  us, 
out  of  Your  infinite  unconditional  love 
is  "good  and  acceptable  and  perfect." 
Deliver  us,  Gracious  God,  from  sill 
that  prevents  us  conforming  to  Your 
best  for  us  individually,  our  families, 
and  the  Senate.  Forgive  our  indiffer- 
ence, our  intransigence— our  unbelief 
and  lead  us  in  the  way  of  truth  and 
justice  and  righteousness,  the  way  ev- 
erlasting. To  the  glory  of  Your  name, 
the  coming  of  Your  kingdom,  and  the 
doing  of  Your  will  on  Earth  as  in 
heaven.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Stennis). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  Apnl  23,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,   I 
hereby    appoint    the    Honorable    John    P. 
Kerry,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  KERRY  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


KISSINGER— RIGHT  AND  WRONG 
ON  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  PiROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  probably  no  one  who  has  more 
clearly  earned  the  title  of  elder  states- 
man and  supreme  foreign  policy 
expert  than  Henry  Kissinger.  Like  all 
people  who  have  had  extensive,  for- 
eign policy  experience  in  positions  of 
authority,  Henry  Kissinger  has  an  es- 
tablished record  to  defend.  He  also  has 
a  partisan  identification  with  previous 
Republican  administrations.  But  in 
general  his  judgment  as  a  supremely 
practical  eminence  has  been  richly  vin- 
dicated. 

So  when  Henry  Kissinger  speaks  out 
on  foreign  policy,  the  rest  of  us  should 
listen  and  carefully.  In  a  recent  letter 
to  the  Washington  Post,  Mr.  Kissinger 
assessed  the  present  status  of  arms 
control  in  the  wake  of  the  Iceland 
meeting    between    President    Reagan 
and  Secretary   Gorbachev.   Kissinger 
called  the  consequences  of  that  meet- 
ing an  arms  control  revolution.  In  the 
judgment  of  this  Senator,  Kissinger's 
conclusions  about  how  arms  control 
should  proceed  in  the  wake  of  Reykja- 
vik are  about  80  percent  on  target  and 
about  20  percent  seriously  in  error. 
They    certainly    advance    an    imder- 
standing  of  the  practical  possibilities 
for  arms  control  in  the  next  few  years. 
Kissinger  suggests  three  components 
of  what  he  sees  as  the  Reykjavik  revo- 
lution. Here  they  are:  First,  an  agree- 
ment to  reduce  strategic  forces  by  50 
percent  coupled  with  a  moratorium  for 
10  years  on  deployment  of  the  strate- 
gic defense  Initiative— or  SDI;  second, 
an  agreement  to  withdraw  Soviet  and 
United  States  missiles  of  ranges  of 
1,500  kilometers  and  above  from  West- 
em    Europe    and    European    Russia; 
third,    an   American   proposal   to   do 
away  with  all  ballistic  missiles  over  a 
10-year  period,  countered  by  a  Soviet 
proposal  to  do  away  with  all  strategic 
forces  or  all  nuclear  weapons. 

Kissinger  wisely  In  the  judgment  of 
this  Senator,  rejects  each  of  these  pro- 
posals as  not  only  unrealistic,  pie-in- 
the-sky  impractical  objectives.  But  he 
contends  that  in  general  they  would 
have  a  seriously  adverse  effect  on  the 
national  security  of  our  country.  Kis- 
singer contends  that  the  two  heads  of 
state    are    proceeding    too    quickly. 


reaching  too  far,  proposing  too  much. 
He  Is  right.  What  then  does  he  pro- 
pose In  place  of  these  spectacular  arms 
control  fireworks?  He  suggests  that  su- 
perpower   arms    control    agreements 
should  not  be  the  product  of  what  are 
primarily    public    relations    meetings 
aimed  at  trying  to  convince  the  world 
that  each  side  is  the  true  friend  of 
peace.  Instead  Kissinger  calls  for  "a 
moratorliun  on  public  diplomacy."  He 
wants  both  sides  to  quietly  negotiate 
before  they   return  to  the  numbers 
game.  That  means  lowering  objectives. 
And  here  is  the  Kissinger  solution: 
First,  an  Interim  agreement.  Second,  a 
modest  reduction  of  strategic  forces. 
Third,  a  limitation  on  the  number  of 
warheads    each    missile    can    carry. 
Fourth,    an    extension    of    the    time 
during  which  either  side  can  abrogate 
the  ABM  Treaty  from  6  months  to  2 
years.  Fifth,  intermediate  range  forces 
should  be  reduced  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  strategic  forces,  but  not  to 
zero.  Sixth,  Immediate  efforts  should 
be  undertaken  to  improve  the  conven- 
tional military  balance,  either  by  arms 
control  or  by  a  buildup. 

I  started  this  statement  by  contend- 
ing that  Mr.  Kissinger  was  80  percent 
right   but   about    20   percent   wrong. 
Why?    Where    is    he    wrong?    Here's 
where:  He  is  wrong  In  his  contention 
that  10  years  in  the  laboratory  would 
atrophy  SDI.  Even  the  strongest  and 
most  thoroughly  Informed  proponents 
of  SDI  have  made  a  record  that  shows 
that  10  more  years  In  the  laboratory 
would  constitute  a  minimum  for  SDI 
before  this  country  could  wisely  start 
deployment.  Estimates  before  the  De- 
fense   Appropriations    Subcommittee 
Indicate  that  1997  is  a  target  for  SDI 
deployment  that  very  likely  carmot  be 
met  even  If  the  project  Is  fully  funded 
which  is  highly  unlikely.  Second,  Kis- 
singer   Is    wrong    in    expecting    that 
either  the  United  States  or  our  Euro- 
pean allies  will  devote  the  resources  to 
a  conventional  weapon  buildup  that 
can  match  the  Soviets  In  an  arms  race. 
Mr.  Kissinger  is  even  more  mistaken  if 
he  believes  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not    know    this.    They    do    know    It. 
Therefore  the  Soviets  are  most  unlike- 
ly to  agree  to  a  negotiated  convention- 
al arms  agreement  that  could  shove 
the  Warsaw  Pact  conventional  forces 
down  to  the  conventional  arms  level  of 
the  NATO  alliance.  So  why  not  a  big 
NATO    conventional    arms    buildup? 
Answer.  Any  U.S.  buildup  is  blocked 
by  Gramm-Rudman  or  some  still  to 
come  variation  thereof.  Any  Western 


•  This  "buUet"  lymbol  identiHes  statements  or  imertioos  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Europeu)  conventional  arms  buildup 
is  even  more  finnly  estopped  by  even 
tou^ier  economic  constrmints  and  a 
West  Oennan  donocraey's  memories 
of  the  World  War  n  nightmare. 

Does  all  this  mean  that  the  arms 
ctmtrol  outlook  is  hopeless?  No, 
indeed.  Mr.  Kissinger  is  absolutely 
right  that  we  should  be  moderate  and 
patient  in  expecting  arms  control 
progress.  We  should  recognize  that  the 
superpowers  have  made  useful  uins 
control  progress  since  the  dawn  of  the 
nuclear  age.  The  Umited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  AnU-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty.  SALT  n.  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Treaty  all  represent  signifi- 
cant if  slow  progress  in  the  past  25 
years.  We  can  and  should  build  on 
that  progress  and  on  those  treaties. 
We  should  in  the  future  especially  em- 
phasize the  in^Mrtance  of  strengthen- 
ing verification  of  compliance  with  our 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
should  far  more  aggressively  use  such 
enforcement  devices  as  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission.  There  must 
be  a  steady,  unremitting  consultation 
between  the  office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Russia  to  settle  disputes  over  treaty 
compliance.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion seems  on  the  verge  of  abolishing 
what  is  left  of  the  slow  and  limited  but 
promising  arxns  control  progress  of  the 
past  to  malte  a  great  leap  forward 
toward  a  never-never  land  of  no  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  love  and  harmony.  Mr. 
Kissinger  is  right  that  this  is  a  leap 
into  unreality.  He  is  right  that  we 
need  modest  arms  control  progress. 
This  offers  our  best  hope  for  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  the  November  18.  1986, 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "The  Reyk- 
javik Revolution:  Putting  Deterrence 
in  Question"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  18. 1986] 

Tm  Reykjavik  Rkvolhtion:  PrrmMO 
Obtzbbkiick  in  QUKSnOH 

(By  Henry  Kissinger) 

President  Reagmn  has  suggested  that  the 
sole  remaining  issue  in  arms  control  negoti- 
ations is  when  an  agreement  will  be  signed. 
This  makes  it  imperative  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  melange  of  agreements,  near-agree- 
ments and  contradictory  proposals  that 
emerged  at  the  Reykjavik  presummit  run 
the  risk  of  undermining  deterrence  and  the 
cohesion  of  the  Western  alliance. 

There  are  three  components  to  what  can 
properly  be  called  the  Reykjavik  revolution: 

<a>  An  agreement  to  reduce  strategic 
forces  by  50  percent  coupled  with  a  morato- 
rium for  10  years  on  deployment  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  Though  the  So- 
viets have  asked  for  more— to  confine  SDl 
to  the  laboratory  for  10  years— I  suspect 
that  this  issue  will  be  compromised. 

(b)  An  agreement  to  withdraw  VS.  and 
Soviet  missiles  of  ranges  of  1.500  kilometers 


and  above  from  Western  Europe  and  Euro- 
pean Russia. 

(c)  An  American  proposal  to  do  away  with 
all  ballistic  missiles  over  a  10-year  period, 
countered  by  a  Soviet  proposal  to  do  away 
with  all  strategic  forces  or.  in  its  even  more 
exalt^  form,  with  all  nuclear  weapons. 

Or^teaque  as  this  may  sound  to  the 
lajrmMi.  a  50  percent  cut  of  strategic  forces 
woulil  not  ease  the  growing  vulnerability  of 
land-tMsed  missiles.  It  would  increase  the 
vuln^bility  of  sea-based  forces.  And  it 
woulg  not  diminish  the  Soviet  capacity  to 
exteitnlnate  American  and  allied  civHian 
populations.  The  6.000  warheads  remaining 
after  a  50  percent  cut  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  maintain  all  existing  threats. 

Statiding  by  itself,  a  50  percent  reduction 
coulq  be  counted  as  a  modest  symbolic  suc- 
cess. It  emphatically  would  not  justify  a 
prolonged  moratorium  on  deploying  SDI;  I 
am  convinced  that  such  a  delay  would  atro- 
phy ^at  program. 

Th*  key  issue,  however,  is  not  the  arcane 
dispiges  of  military  experts.  It  is  that  the 
ReyUavik  edifice  puts  the  entire  postwar 
structure  of  deterrence  into  question,  be- 
cause it  makes  it  even  more  doubtful  that 
the  United  States  would  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons ia  defense  of  its  allies.  A  50  percent  cut 
coupled  with  a  moratorium  on  strategic  de- 
fense would  accentuate  the  tendency  toward 
mass  extermination  inherent  in  current 
strategy.  This  would  increase  European 
fears  that  the  United  States  would  not  re- 
spond to  Soviet  aggression  against  them 
with  jnuclear  weapons  from  its  own  terri- 
tory. I 

And  the  Reykjavik  proposals  would  elimi- 
nate altogether  the  possibility  of  nuclear  re- 
taliation, either  American  or  European, 
from  European  soil.  They  remove  American 
medium-range  missUes  from  Europe  without 
diminishing  significantly  the  capacity  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  attack  Europe  either  with 
the  hundreds  of  shorter-range  missiles  sta- 
tioned in  Eastern  Europe  or  with  interconti- 
nental missUes  based  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
And,  according  to  the  State  Department, 
the  ta'oposals  require  the  abandonment  by 
France.  Britain  and  China  of  their  national 
missile  forces. 

It  has  been  argued— and  I  agree— that 
changing  technology  requires  a  substantial 
buildsp  of  conventional  forces  in  any  event. 
But  Wise  statesmanship  would  take  care  not 
to  leave  a  vacuum  while  the  transition  to  a 
greater  reliance  on  a  conventional  strategy 
is  taking  place— a  process  that  cannot  be 
completed  in  less  than  15  years,  assuming  it 
takes;place  at  all:  defense  budgets  aire  under 
pres^re  in  all  democracies.  It  cannot  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  West  simultaneously  to 
weaken  the  credibility  of  the  deterrent 
based  in  the  United  States  and  to  eliminate 
all  nleans  of  nuclear  retaliation  based  in 
Europe  whUe  there  is  no  nonnuclear  force 
at  hatid  or  foreseeable  to  fill  the  gap. 

No  iwonder  that  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev  and  Foreign  Minister  Eduard 
Shevardnadze  insist  that  any  future  negoti- 
ationi  proceed  from  the  Reykjavik  basis, 
whicti  would  force  the  West  to  deal  with 
Soviet  conventional  superiority  around  its 
periphery  only  by  threatening  or  using  the 
very  huclear  weapons  it  has  stigmatized  by 
its  artns  control  policies.  Such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs tempts  Soviet  adventurism. 

German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl.  French 
President  Francois  Mitterrand  and  British 
Primi  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  have 
gone :  further  in  expressing  their  disquiet 
than  I  would  have  thought  possible  in  the 
light  pf  the  domestic  pressures  on  them.  Did 
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the  n.8.  liegotiators  understand  that  they 
were  maneuvering  allies  into  a  position 
where  their  need  to  hold  on  to  nuclear  mis- 
siles could  be  represented  as  an  obstacle  to 
agreement?  Or  that  the  U.S.  position  on  nu- 
clear weaaons  at  Reykjavik  was  so  close  to 
that  of  th*  British  Labor  Party  that  it  could 
deprive  the  Conservatives  of  a  potential 
issue  as  tae  British  elections  approach?  To 
be  sure,  tile  United  States  should  not  inter- 
vene in  allied  domestic  politics.  But  neither 
should  it  weaken  the  Atlanticists  in  Europe 
in  their  often  desperate  struggle  against  a 
course  penlously  close  to  neutralism. 

To  some  extent  the  European  allies  have 
invited  this  highhanded  American  behavior 
by  their  tendency  to  take  a  free  ride  on 
American  efforts.  But  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  bring  about  a  reassessment 
of  NATO  strategy  is  through  negotiations 
at  the  sutamit  with  the  Soviet  Union  about 
which  allies  are  neither  notified  nor  con- 
sulted yetj  which  go  to  the  very  heart  of 
their  own  security  system. 

While  strategy  stagnates,  political  con- 
flicts are  neglected.  The  preoccupation  in 
East- West!  diplomacy  with  arms  control 
overwhelms  political  issues  such  as  Afghani- 
stan, the  Middle  East  or  Central  America. 
Such  political  negotiations  as  take  place 
turn  into  ritualistic  repetitions  of  standard 
positions.  There  is  a  considerable  risk  that 
over  the  next  decade  some  conflict  or  other 
will  slide  ^ut  of  control  in  a  strategic  envi- 
ronment made  increasingly  intractable  by 
tirms  contiol  diplomacy. 

The  United  SUtes  in  fact  is  likely  to  wind 
up  in  the  Worst  of  all  worlds.  Domestically 
the  reitention  of  the  Reykjavik  formulas 
will  strengthen  those  who  seek  to  emascu- 
late SDI  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  so 
doing  would  speed  arms  control.  It  will,  un- 
intentionally, to  be  sure,  strengthen  neu- 
tralists and  unilateral  disarmers  around  the 
world.        i 

How  did!  the  United  SUtes  get  into  this 
position?  Perhaps  the  fundamental  reason 
is  the  absence  of  a  system  for  setting  long- 
range  goalB.  American  negotiating  positions 
generally  reflect  an  uneasy  compromise 
among  idealists,  skeptics  and  technicians. 
The  internal  struggle  absorbs  more  energy 
and  thought  than  the  elaboration  of  nation- 
al strategy. 

In  the  Bt«zhnev  era  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  were  often  rescued  from  incoher- 
ence by  the  inflexibility  of  an  aged  Soviet 
leadership  and  the  wariness  of  Andrei  Gro- 
myko.  whd  suspected  a  deep  design  behind 
every  tenfuous  bureaucratic  compromise. 
But  Gorbachev,  perhaps  tutored  by  Anatoly 
Dobrynin,  is  more  subtle.  At  Reykjavik  the 
Soviets  (uddenly  embraced  American 
schemes,  auch  as  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
all  Ameridui  and  Soviet  medium-range  mis- 
siles from  Europe,  and  thereby  made  U.S. 
internal  contradictions  startingly  evident. 

And  the  imminence  of  negotiations  causes 
the  American  bureaucratic  process  to  gener- 
ate spontaneous  inconsistencies.  The  new 
Justificaticm  for  SDI.  first  advanced  publicly 
at  Reykjaf  ik.  is  a  good  example.  What  had 
previously  been  advocated  as  a  program  to 
protect  the  civilian  population  against  mis- 
sile attack  emerged  at  Reykjavik  as  a  hedge 
against  Soviet  cheating  after  all  ballistic 
missiles  are  eliminated.  But  if  the  United 
States  can  do  without  strategic  defense  in 
the  10  y^ars  when,  under  the  American 
scheme,  ballistic  missiles  are  retained,  why 
is  it  necessary  to  acquire  a  missile  defense 
after  ballfetic  missiles  are  eliminated?  At 
that  point  a  defense  against  airplanes  would 
make  much  more  sense.  In  any  event.  Con- 
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gi«s8  Is  unlikely  to  spend  billions  for  an 
anti-missile  defense  In  a  non-ballistic  missile 
world. 

The  disputes  within  the  bureaucracy 
mirror  the  disagreements  of  the  body  poli- 
tic. For  the  moment  the  domestic  stalemate 
has  produced  an  eerie  silence  about  Reykja- 
vik. Conservatives  are  silent  because,  while 
uneasy  about  American  proposals,  they  are 
reassured  by  the  apparent  diplomatic  dead- 
lock. Liberals  are  sUent  because,  while 
uneasy  about  the  deadlock,  they  do  not 
want  to  be  caught  off  guard  by  a  sudden 
breakthrough.  In  this  vacuum  the  bureauc- 
racy pushes  forward  the  only  available  pro- 
gram, which  happens  to  be  the  unfortunate 
Reykjavik  formula. 

It  will  l>e  painful  to  alter  course,  especially 
when  a  superficial  success  and  accolades 
seem  so  near.  But  America's  leaders  must 
remember  that  their  work  wUl  last  longer  in 
history  than  in  headlines. 

To  devise  more  promising  approaches  the 
National  Security  machinery  must  be  put  in 
a  position  to  raise  its  sighU.  It  must  stop 
acting  primarily  as  the  arbitrator  between 
extreme  positions  developed  for  purposes  of 
bureaucratic  compromise.  Moreover,  the 
present  negotiating  method  leaves  too  big  a 
gap  between  the  nimibers  crunchers  at 
Geneva  and  the  secretary  of  state  or  the 
president.  Experience  teaches  that  the 
Geneva  fonmi  tends  to  be  submerged  In 
detail  and  summits  oscillate  between  atmos- 
pherics and  Imprecision.  There  can  be  no 
real  progress  by  endlessly  modifying  num- 
bers. It  Is  necessary  to  begin  with  a  vision  of 
a  more  secure  world  and  develop  negotiating 
positions  and  strategies  in  relation  to  it. 

The  strangest  aspect  of  the  current  situa- 
tion is  that  by  a  rational  analysis,  and 
indeed  by  an  analysis  of  their  body  lan- 
guage, both  sides  want  an  agreement.  But 
they  are  so  preoccupied  with  tactical  ma- 
neuvering that  they  pass  each  other  like 
ships  in  the  night.  The  U.S.  position  drowns 
in  technical  complexity;  the  Soviets  seem 
obsessed  with  their  new-found  skill  at  public 
relations.  The  most  desirable  moratorium 
would  be  on  public  diplomacy.  Both  sides 
should  negotiate  quietly  about  what  they 
are  trying  to  achieve  before  returning  to  the 
numbers  game. 

This  will  surely  require  a  lowering  of 
stated  objectives.  Perhaps  the  best  solution 
is  to  aim  for  an  interim  agreement;  a  modest 
reduction  of  strategic  forces,  a  limiUtion  on 
warheads  each  missile  can  carry  and  an  ex- 
tension of  the  time  period  for  abrogation  of 
the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  treaty  from  six 
months  to  two  years.  Intermediate-range 
forces  should  be  reduced  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  strategic  forces  but,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  psychological  link  to  Europe, 
not  to  zero.  Immediate  efforts  must  be  un- 
dertaken to  improve  the  conventional  mili- 
tary balance  in  Europe,  either  by  arms  con- 
trol measures  or  by  a  buildup.  Indeed  Rey- 
kjavik will  prove  a  blessing  if  it  shocks  the 
alliance  into  overcoming  the  evasions  of 
recent  decades  and  developing  a  coherent 
military  and  arms  control  strategy. 

The  key  role  will  be  the  president's.  He 
has  an  important  choice  to  make:  he  can  try 
to  abolish  nuclear  weapons  at  one  fell  swoop 
or  he  can  be  the  president  to  inaugurate  a 
new  approach  that  will  ultimately  make  the 
world  a  safer  place.  He  is  now  leaning 
toward  the  first  approach,  which  is  impossi- 
ble, is  demoralizing  to  the  allies  and  would 
relegate  him  to  arbitrator  of  technical  dis- 
putes. 

The  second  course  is  still  open  to  him.  I 
continue  to  believe  that  the  Soviets  attach 


extraordinary  Importance  to  concluding  an 
agreement  with  the  most  popular  and  most 
conservative  president  of  his  era.  There  is 
still  time  to  interrupt  the  compulsive  mo- 
mentum, to  reassess  and  to  proceed  to  what 
can  be  a  lasting  service  to  the  cause  of 
peace. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time  of 
the  majority  leader  for  his  use  later  in 
the  day. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 


APRII.  33,  178»:  PaOTOCOL  POH  PRKSEHTIMC  A 
BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  visitors  in 
the  galleries,  and  those  watching  con- 
gressional proceedings  on  television, 
often  express  curiosity  over  the  formal 
behavior  of  the  Senate  and  House 
clerks  who  formally  present  the  bills 
and  messages  from  the  other  Cham- 
ber. Prom  time  to  time  even  some  of 
the  clerks  who  have  performed  this 
function  have  wondered  why  they 
were  required  to  bow  entering  and 
leaving  the  Chamber.  The  fact  is  that 
the  protocol  for  presenting  a  bill  was 
set  during  the  first  Congress.  One 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  years  ago 
today,  on  April  23,  1789,  the  Senate 
approved  a  committee  report  estab- 
lishing the  following  procedures: 

When  a  Senate  bUl  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  it  would  be 
carried  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
who  was  instructed  to  "make  one  obei- 
sance"—that  is.  to  bow— to  the  chair 
when  entering  the  House  Chamber, 
bow  again  when  delivering  it  at  the 
front  desk,  and  bow  again  when  leav- 
ing the  Chamber. 

The  Senate  then  provided  that  when 
the  House  sent  bills  to  the  Senate, 
they  should  be  carried  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  who  would  simUarly 
bow  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Of 
course,  the  House  would  hear  nothing 
of  such  inequality,  and  instead  as- 
signed the  clerk  of  the  House  to  carry 
messages  to  the  Senate. 

Today,  bill  clerks  representing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  clerk  of 
the  House,  perform  this  ritual  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  first  Con- 
gress. The  only  alteration  has  been  to 
eliminate  the  middle  bow,  when  the 
papers  are  presented  at  the  front  desk. 
Otherwise,  the  courtly  manners  of  the 
18th  century  still  survive  and  flourish 
in  the  20th  century  Senate. 
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going  on  and  we  are  stiU  questioning 
about  the  security  fiasco  in  Moscow. 
Senator  Roth  and  I  introduced  a 
tough  counterespionage  bilL  Other 
Senators  have  their  own  ideas  and.  I 
expect,  will  have  their  own  biUs.  Ulti- 
mately. I  think  the  Senate  wUl  pass 
some  new  legislation  this  session. 

But  good  security  has  to  start  at 
home.  And  we  have  a  big  Job  to  do 
right  here  in  the  Senate.  In  fact,  secu- 
rity on  Capitol  Hill  can  be  summed  up 
this  way:  It  is  a  disaster,  waiting  to 
happen. 

DOLX  STODY  or  SBCUXTTT  III  SBIATK 

During  the  last  Congress— as  the 
questions  of  spies,  "bugs"  and  leaks 
began  to  pop  up — it  was  clear  to  me 
that  we  better  take  some  time  to  be 
sure  we  were  not  part  of  the  problem. 
As  majority  leader.  I  asked  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Senate- 
Rules.  Governmental  Affairs,  Intelli- 
gence—to take  a  very,  very  careful 
look  at  oiu:  own  security  situation:  to 
find  out  if  we  had  any  problems;  and 
to  make  recommendations  on  what 
needed  to  be  done. 

The  report  that  resulted  from  that 
initiative  made  pretty  scary  reading! 

We  found  out  that  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  people  are  walking 
around  Capitol  Hill  with  security 
clearances  and  access  to  sensitive  in- 
formation. And  no  one— no  single 
office,  or  official— has  a  record  of  who 
they  are. 

We  foimd  out  that  each  Senate 
office  has  its  own  unique  way  of  han- 
dling classified  information.  And  all 
too  often,  that  imique  way  was  no  set 
way  at  all.  We  luicovered  many  reports 
of  classified  dociunents  lying  out  on 
desks;  in  the  hands  of  uncleared 
people;  stuck  away  in  imlocked  file 
cabinets. 

We  found  out,  at  the  bottom  line, 
that  no  single  Individual  in  the  Senate 
had  comprehensive  responsibility  for 
security;  In  other  words,  no  one  was  in 

Ch&TKC. 

The  Senate's  security  system  could 
not  be  called  Ineffective— because  we 
did  not  have  a  security  system.  At 
least,  not  one  that  was  comprehensive, 
coherent  and  up  to  the  chaUenge  of 
20th  century  espionage  technology. 


SENATE  SECURITY 

A  DISASTER  WAITIHC  TO  RAn'EIf 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we 
still    digging    out    and    hearings 


are 
are 


»»TH  CONCRSSS  LAID  THE  GROnHDWORK 

In  the  last  months  of  the  9»th  Con- 
gress, and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
distinguished  then  minority  leader, 
now  majority  leader.  Senator  Byrd,  we 
made  a  good  start  at  putting  the  Sen- 
ate's house  in  order.  In  the  offices 
imder  my  control,  we  drastically  re- 
duced our  holdings  of  classified  mate- 
rial. I  ordered  some  long-overdue  tech- 
nical studies,  to  find  out  what  had  to 
be  done  to  keep  us  safe  from  electronic 
eavesdropping  and  "bugging;"  and  we 
got  to  work  on  the  needed  changes. 

Most  important,  we  sat  down  and 
laid  out  a  plan  to  give  the  Senate  the 
kind  of  security  system— covering  per- 


il-_'i  09    laOT 
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sonnal.  facilities,  evenrthlng— that  was 
K»ely  needed. 

Now.  qiiite  frankly,  the  100th  Con- 
gress has  not  moved  forward  very  far 
from  wh«%  we  were  last  year.  And  I 
have  discussed  this  in  a  letter  I  sent  to 
Senator  Btko,  and  our  staffs  have  dis- 
cussed it.  We  believe,  in  a  bipartisan 
way.  as  we  started  last  year,  we  can 
continue  to  make  progress  on  this 
front. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  to  the  majority  leader  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

U.S.  SXM ATE. 

WasMnoton,  DC,  AprU  13.  1987. 
Hon.  RoBBiT  C.  Byrd. 

Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dkas  Bok  As  you  will  recall,  as  Majority 
Leader  in  the  Mth  Concreas.  I  asked  three 
Senate  committees— Rules.  Governmental 
Affairs  and  Intelligence— to  do  a  study  of 
Senate  procedures  for  handling  classified  in- 
fonnation. 

The  study  was  an  eye-opener.  Its  bottom 
line  conclusion  was  that  there  was  no  com- 
prehensive, effective  security  system  in  the 
Senate  for  the  tiandling  and  storage  of  clas- 
sified information:  no  good  handle  on  which 
Senate  staff  liad  clearances  and  access  to 
classified  information:  and  no  central  au- 
thority in  charge  of  the  security  of  classi- 
fied information  in  the  Senate. 

Jointly,  we  began  the  process  of  working 
out  legislation  to  address  the  problem.  Un- 
fortunately, the  99th  Congress  ended  before 
we  were  able  to  enact  the  needed  legislation. 

Recent  events  demonstrate  again  how  im- 
portant maintaining  the  security  of  classi- 
fied information  is  to  our  country.  For  that 
reason.  I  propose  that  we  undertake  a  new 
initiative,  along  the  lines  of  last  year's,  to 
enact  legislation  putting  into  place  a  com- 
prehensive, effective  system  for  control  of 
classified  information  in  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve our  staffs  should  aim  to  have  legisla- 
tion ready  to  introduce  no  later  than  April 
24.  the  first  full  week  after  our  return  from 
recess. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you,  and 
working    with    you,    on    this    nonpartisan 
matter  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BobDolk. 
V.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  to- 
gether we  can  put  together  legislation 
to  set  up  a  "Senate  Office  of  Securi- 
ty"—the  Senate  equivalent  of  the  kind 
of  centralized  authority  the  "IDole- 
Roth"  biU  calls  for  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 

And  that  office  will  be  headed  up  by 
a  strong,  experienced  security  "pro"— 
with  the  powers  and  the  political  back- 
ing he  needs  from  the  Senate,  to  do 
the  job  that  has  to  be  done. 

PUNcnoRs  or  senate  secdrity  omcE 

The  office  will  have  three  main 
functions:  First,  it  will  put  the  de- 
tailed, final  touches  on  a  security  plan 
along  the  lines  that  we  recommended 
last  Congress.  That  plan  will  be  man- 
datory on  every  Senate  office,  every 
Senate  employee,  every  Senator. 


Apnl  23,  1987 
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time 
sure 


had 

that 
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bill  after  the  leaders' 
pired.  Eowever.  I  am 
would,  imder  these  circumstances, 
agree  that  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia should  be  allowed  to  speak. 

The  A 
pore.  If 
ator  froi 

Mr. 
opporti 


THE 


ING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
is  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
Califomla  is  recognized. 
fSTON.  I  appreciate  this 


Mr. 


STATES-SOVIET 
NUCLEAR  TALKS 

CllANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 


Second,  the  office  will  be  given  the 
manldate,  and  the  instruction,  to  in- 
spect every  Senate  office  very  thor- 
ougUy:  find  out  who  is  doing  things 
right,  and  who  is  not.  And  every  office 
will  have  to  be  certified,  as  having  in 
place  the  kind  of  system  for  handling 
classified  information  that  meets  the 
secuHty  needs  of  1987. 

Arid,  finally,  that  office  wiU  have  the 
final  say  on  who  really  needs  access  to 
classified  information,  and  who  does 
not.  The  requirement  is  that  we  have 
an  authoritative,  complete  list  of  all 
cleaned  personnel;  and  can  insure  that 
only  people  whose  names  are  on  that 
list  ever  see  any  classified  information 
in  tt^  Senate. 

I  OMLT  THE  FIRST  STEP 

Najw,  again,  passing  this  bill  is  not 
the  whole  answer.  In  my  view,  at  least, 
other  reforms  are  also  necessary.  For 
example,  I  believe  we  should  consoli- 
date the  two  congressional  intelligence 
comihittees  into  a  single,  streamlined 
bodyi 

Bin  the  real  key  is  to  recognize  the 
prouem  and  get  to  work.  The  Soviets 
are  ijot  resting  on  their  laurels— even 
thoukh.  sadly,  they've  got  plenty  of 
laurds  to  rest  on. 

And  they  are  not  picky  about  their 
targets:  They  will  go  after  the  Senate, 
or  the  House,  just  as  they  go  after  the 
Embgssy  in  Moscow;  the  consulate  in 
Leningrad;  and  every  other  viUnerable 
American  target,  here  in  Washington, 
or  aityrwhere  else  in  the  world. 

Thfc  watchword  is:  Be  alert.  Or  be 
sorry!  I  want  to  make  sure  the  Senate 
is  alert. 

Mr,  President.  I  think  this  is  rather 
timefc?,  because  I  note  that  there  are 
hearkigs  being  held  in  the  House  and  I 
am  (Certain  there  will  be  hearings  in 
the  Senate.  Members  of  the  House  and 
Sen^  will  be  calling  witnesses  from 
the  State  Department  and  other  gov- 
emmiental  agencies  and  there  will  be  a 
lot  0f  criticism,  as  there  probably 
should  be. 

Bui  I  just  hope  in  the  process  that 
we  d«)  not  overlook  the  reality  of  the 
problems  imder  the  Capitol  dome. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  jiist  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  that  he  is  100  percent 
righti  It  is  about  time  somebody  spoke 
out  0n  this.  This  has  bothered  this 
Senator  for  many,  many  years.  I  am 
deligjited  that  we  are  taking  some  real 
steps  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
Chait. 

Thi  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California. 

Mri  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  for  an  observa- 
tion, the  majority  leader  asked  me  to     ^ . , 

be  SI  re  that  we  went  directly  on  the    more    m^imingfur  "bipartisan 


tous  actii 

Steps 
of   nuclei 
range 
must  be 
and  with 

If  thert 


want  to  register  a  dissent  from  some  of 
the  "yesJ  but"  protestations  that  have 
been  voided  in  recent  days  in  and  out 
of  Government  over  the  prospect  of  a 
United  ptates-Soviet  agreement  to 
eliminate  or  at  least  drastically 
reduce,  tjhe  number  of  medium-  and 
shorter-rfinge  nuclear  missiles. 

No  onej  can  quarrel  with  sentiments 
expressed  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  we  aiould  approach  nuclear  arms 
talks  with  the  Soviets  with  "cautious 
optimism!"  that  we  not  go  "racing" 
into  "cosmetically  attractive"  agree- 
ments that  might  in  actuality  prove 
detrimental  to  our  national  security  or 
to  the  security  of  our  allies. 

No  reasonable  person  advocates  that 
we  make  rash  decisions  or  take  precipi- 
n  on  so  important  a  matter, 
ward  the  mutual  elimination 
weapons— whatever   their 
wherever  their  location- 
en  with  due  deliberation 
eful  forethought, 
is  some  fatal  flaw  in  an 
agreemerit  the  Reagan  administration 
concludes  with  the  Soviet  Union,  then 
the  Senate  of  course  should  reject  it. 

But  it  Is  unlikely  that  the  Reagan 
administrBtion,  for  all  of  its  other 
weaknesses,  will  accept  a  fatally 
flawed  tr^ty.  I  for  one  do  not  expect 
that  to  hippen. 

Therefdre,  subject  to  inspecting  the 
fine  prinL,  I  expect  to  support  the 
treaty  if  bne  is  submitted  for  Senate 
approval.! 

More  tban  that,  I  expect  to  go  all 
out  in  helping  mobilize  support  for  the 
treaty.     | 

Pranlil^  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
treaty  wi|l  constitute  a  major  arms 
control  breakthrough  that  virill  drasti- 
cally rediice  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war. 

But  it  Will  be  a  beginning.  And  it  ap- 
pears clear  that  some  small  steps  need 
to  be  takin  before  bigger  steps  can  be 
tried. 

The  precedent  of  an  arms  reduction 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
is  mutually  advantageous  and  fully 
verif lablej  negotiated  by  a  conservative 
Republicm  administration  and  con- 
sented to  by  a  Democratic  Senate,  will 
enhance    the    prospects    for    future. 

moves 


toward  peace  and  away  from  the  nu- 
clear brink. 

We  must  not  permit  a  deadly  cycle 
to  develop  where  Republicans  oppose 
democratic  arms  agreements  and 
democrats  oppose  Republican  agree- 
ments. 

We  also  must  halt  the  deadly  cycle 
of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
repeatedly  flip-flopping  positions.  Fx.- 
amples: 

At  one  time  we  offered  a  mutual 
halt  to  bomb  testing;  the  Soviets  re- 
jected it.  Now  they  propose  it,  and  we 
reject  it. 

At  one  time  the  Soviets  favored  de- 
fensive missile  systems;  we  did  not. 
Now  we  do,  they  do  not. 

Recently  we  offered  the  zero-option; 
they  opposed  it.  Now  they  offer  it,  and 
we  are  hesitant. 

I  say  let  us  both  agree  on  a  small, 
good  treaty  now  and  go  on  from  there. 

Like  a  poker  player,  Gorbachev  may 
be  calling  us  to  see  if  we  are  bluffing 
about  wanting  nuclear  arms  control. 
We  should  do  the  same  to  him. 

If  either  of  us  is  bluffing,  it  will  soon 
become  obvious.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  both  are  sincere,  the  world  at  very 
long  last  may  be  on  the  way  to  a  true 
peace  rather  than  a  temporary,  tenu- 
ous cease  fire. 

Unless  we  end  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
a  nuclear  holocaust  is  bound  to 
happen— boimd  to  happen— sooner  or 
later. 

There  is  a  limit  to  how  far  we  and 
the  Soviets  can  push  our  luck. 

An  international  poker  game  ap- 
pears to  be  going  on,  and  I  say  it  is 
time  for  a  change:  We  need  a  nuclear 
new  deal. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  for  1  nvinute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  rise  to  commend 
my  good  friend,  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  for  the  very  excellent  state- 
ment which  he  made.  He  is  so  right. 
We  must  not  simply  oppose  a  measure 
because  it  is  a  Republican  measure, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Republicans  should 
not  oppose  it  simply  because  it  is  a 
Democratic  measure.  We  should  find 
some  way  of  being  able  to  work  to- 
gether with  the  Soviet  Union  so  we  do 
not  propose  something,  and  they 
object  to  it,  then  they  propose  the 
same  thing  which  we  oppose  and  we 
object  to.  Obviously  that  is  exactly 
what  happened. 

Nobody  has  spelled  it  out  more 
clearly  than  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia. I  think  it  is  a  fine  contribution.  I 
hope  we  will  learn  a  lesson  from  it. 

Mr.   CRANSTON.   Mr.   President,   I 
thank  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  very, 
very  much. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MEETING  WITH  FOREIGN 
MINISTER  ABE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  met  with  former  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister  Shintaro  Abe.  He  has  come  to 
Washington  this  week  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nalcasone's  special  envoy  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Prime  Minister's  visit 
here  next  week.  We  had  what  is 
Icnown  in  diplomatic  circles  as  a  frank 
discussion.  I  told  him  that  the  time  for 
promises  is  past  and  the  time  for  ac- 
tions has  come. 

Yesterday,  I  also  joined  Senators, 
Dole,  Bentsen,  and  DAirroRTH  in  send- 
ing a  letter  to  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone  which  was  handed  to  Mr.  At>e. 
That  letter  covers  much  of  the  same 
ground  as  my  meeting  with  Mr.  Abe. 

Mr.  Abe  and  I  discussed  several  spe- 
cific issues  as  well  as  the  general  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  coiuitries.  I 
emphasized  that  I  respect  Mr.  Naka- 
sone  for  the  leadership  and  courage 
that  he  has  shown  and  wiU  need  in  the 
future.  It  wiU  not  be  easy  to  transform 
the  Japanese  economy  to  become  more 
open  to  imports.  He  responded  that  we 
needed  to  get  our  deficits  down.  I  re- 
minded him  that  the  United  States 
bears  a  heavy  defense  burden  for 
other  nations  in  the  free  world  includ- 
ing his  nation,  and  that  if  we  spent 
only  1  percent  of  oiu-  gross  national 
product  on  defense,  as  does  Japan,  we 
would  have  no  deficit  problem. 

We  also  discussed  the  problems  of 
Kansai  Airport,  supercomputers,  fight- 
er aircraft,  and  semiconductors.  While 
I  recognized  that  Mr.  Abe  might  not 
be  able  to  give  complete  substantive 
answers  yesterday— and  I  did  not 
expect  him  to— I  expressed  the  hope 
that  Japanese  answers  in  the  future 
would  be  more  satisfactory  than  were 
those  that  were  given  yesterday. 

On  the  issues  of  Kansai  Airport  and 
supercomputers,  Mr.  Abe  suggested 
that  there  would  be  improvements  in 
Japanese  procedures  for  bidding  but 
he  gave  no  guarantees  or  improved  re- 
sults. And  in  the  final  analysis  our 
judgment  has  to  be  based  on  how 
these  promises  translate  into  increased 
imports  from  the  United  States  into 
Japan,  and  decreasing  exports  from 
Japan  into  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  of  the  world.  So  his  re- 
sponse was  not  even  a  commitment  to 
procedural  changes  when  it  came  to 
supplying  electronic  equipment  for 
Kansai  Airport,  purchasing  fighter  air- 
craft and  opening  Japanese  markets  to 
semiconductors.  I  asked  about  access 


to  the  Japanese  services  trade  market, 
which  will  grow  substantially  in  the 
future  and  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States.  The  lack  of 
access  to  the  services  trade  market  is 
currently  iUustrated  by  the  exclusion 
of  U.S.  firms  from  Udding  on  con- 
tracts which  will  be  let  on  the  mam- 
moth Kansai  Airport  project.  When  I 
raised  this  issue  with  BCr.  Abe  his 
reply  was  partial  and  equivocal.  He 
said  that  U.S.  access  would  be  limited 
only  to  construction  of  the  airport 
buildings,  he  did  not  say  precisely  it 
would  be  limited  to  that.  But  my  un- 
derstanding of  his  answer  was  that 
U.S.  access  would  be  limited  only  to 
the  construction  of  the  airport  run- 
ways and  aprons,  and  only  by  way  of 
joint  ventures  with  Japanese  firms. 

So  United  States  firms  cannot  win  a 
contract  alone,  without  sharing  it  with 
a  Japanese  firm,  and  cannot  even  bid 
on  the  substantial  electronics  package 
involved  in  a  major  airport,  or  the  var- 
ious services  such  as  restaurants, 
shops,  and  so  forth.  This  is  not  what  I 
think  could  reasonably  be  called 
"opeimess." 

Mr.  Abe  did  not  even  make  a  proce- 
dural commitment  when  it  came  to 
fighter  aircraft  and  semiconductors. 
The  aircraft  decision,  according  to  Mr. 
Abe,  has  not  been  made,  and  he  could 
not  say  when  it  would  be  made.  On 
the  question  of  violating  the  semicon- 
ductor agreement,  he  simply  asserted 
that  the  Japanese  were  complying 
with  it.  That  assertion.  Mr.  President, 
strains  a  reasonable  mind.  The  Japa- 
nese definition  of  an  open  market  may 
not  compare  with  our  own  definition. 
Nevertheless,  the  importation  of  semi- 
conductors into  the  Japanese  mariiet 
has  been  restrained,  and  the  Japanese 
have  been  dumping,  below  cost,  in  the 
Third  World.  While  denying  violation 
of  the  semiconductor  agreement,  Mr. 
Abe  said  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
control  other  sovereign  nations,  but 
Japan  is  doing  what  it  can.  But,  this  is 
a  part  of  a  solemn  agreement,  which 
must  \>e  abided  by. 

How  can  we  trust  that  other  agree- 
ments wiU  be  adhered  to  If  this  viola- 
tion of  an  agreement  is  to  be  an  exam- 
ple? 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  retaliato- 
ry actions  by  the  administration  were 
exceedingly  mild.  The  products  sub- 
ject to  retaliation  amount  to  about  1 
day's  worth  of  imports  from  Japan- 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  Jap- 
anese sales  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Abe  urged  to  me  to  try  to  pre- 
vent legislation  that  might  lead  to 
sanctions  or  retaliation.  I  said  to  him 
that  many  Members  in  Congress  share 
my  view  that  we  need  a  level  playing 
field  in  the  Japanese  market.  In  terms 
of  official  tariffs  and  quotas,  the  Japa- 
nese market  may  look  open.  But  the 
actual  operation  of  the  Japanese  econ- 
omy is  very  protectionist. 
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Tear  after  year,  we  have  been  told 
that  new  commitments  by  Japan 
would  make  the  sttuatlon  better.  Yet. 
year  after  year,  the  trade  deficit  has 
deterlonted  even  further.  It  has 
reached  a  point  where  we  must  see  re- 
sults. Our  people  are  demanding  more 
than  iKtimiaes.  I  for  one  am  not  will- 
ing to  lean  on  promises  any  longer.  We 
have  had  them  up  to  our  ears.  Prom- 
ises unfulfilled  are  worse  than  prom- 
ises that  were  nevor  made.  My  West 
Virginia  coal  miners  cannot  live  on 
promises. 

As  we  noted  in  the  joint  letter. 
Prime  Iflnista*  Nakasone  appointed 
an  advisory  group  on  economic  struc- 
tural adjustment  for  international 
harmony,  the  Maekawa  Commission. 
In  its  report  early  last  year,  that  com- 
minion  env>hasiied  the  need  for  his- 
torical transformations  in  Japan's  tra- 
ditional policies  oa  economic  manage- 
ment. In  psjrtlcular,  it  recommended 
active  efforts  to  expand  import  promo- 
tion policies.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
still  walttag  1  year  later  to  see  such 
active  efforts  on  a  broad  front. 

Japanese  efforts  to  open  their 
market  to  American  goods  is  best  char- 
acterized by  an  old  Japanese  legisla- 
tive tradition  known  as  "Ox  Walk"— it 
is  tediously  slow,  painstakingly  mad- 
dening, more  expeditious  action  is  nec- 
essary. 

I  hope  that  our  frank  exchange  of 
views  yesterday  will  help  to  resolve  a 
very  serious  problem  that  exists  be- 
tween two  allies.  Certainly,  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  each  country  to  do 
that  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  coming  visit  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Nakasone  next  week  particularly 
in  light  of  reports  that  he  will  be  un- 
veiling a  program  to  lend  debtor  na- 
tions in  Latin  America  moneys  accu- 
mulated in  trade  surpluses  from  other 
nations.  This  appears  to  be  a  construc- 
tive step  and  indicates  movement  in 
Japan-United  States  cooperation  in 
coping  with  international  economic 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  letter  to  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone  be  entered  into  the 
RscoRO,  and  also  that  a  story  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  with  the  headline  "Opposition's 
'Ox  Walk'  Delays  Nakasone  tax  bill" 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

n.S.  Senate, 
WaahingUm,  DC.  April  22, 1987. 
Hon.  YAS0HIRO  Nakasone, 
Office  of  the  Prime  Miniater.  Nagata-Cho, 
Chiyoda-Ku.  Japan 

Dkkk  Mr.  Prime  Minister:  In  anticipation 
of  your  forthcoming  visit  to  the  United 
SUtes.  we  would  like  to  highlight,  in  ad- 
vance, several  areas  of  concern  to  us  and  our 
colleagues  on  the  current  stage  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  nations.  In  par- 
ticular, we  will  be  focusing  our  attention  on 
trade,  as  well  as  national  security  matters. 


R^nt  events  have  highlighted  the  fact 
that:  tensions  Involved  in  our  overall  rela- 
tionship stem  in  large  part  from  the  massive 
imbalance  in  our  trading  relationship.  We 
bellflfire  that  it  is  best  to  confront  the  imder- 
lying  problems  as  vigorously  as  possible 
now«  rather  than  attempting  to  smooth 
theni  over  with  rhetoric  and  political  pos- 
turing. We  wish  to  avoid  misunderstandings 
and  Biisperceptions,  and  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
munl  the  resentments  which  public  opinion 
pooU  in  both  our  nations  indicate  have  de- 
velofed.  In  order  for  this  to  occur,  it  is  criti- 
cal that  immediate  and  effective  steps  be 
takett  to  reduce  our  overall  trade  imbalance, 
but  also  that  the  explanation  for  the  specif- 
ic stf ps  be  made  clearly,  thoroughly,  and  re- 
peatedly. As  well,  it  may  be  necessary  that 
new  mechanisms  for  dialogue,  involving 
both!  the  public  and  private  sector,  could 
profitably  be  developed  to  help  resolve  cur- 
rent issues  and  forestall  confrontations  in 
the  future.  More  importantly,  as  allies  and 
friends,  it  should  be  possible  to  chart  a 
course  for  future  world  economic  expansion 
on  a  cooperative,  not  adversarial  basis.  It 
seen|s  important  to  us  to  head  off  and  re- 
solve problems  before  they  reach  the  stage 
whefe  the  pressures  for  retaliatory  or  other 
punitive  measures  become  irresistible. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  President  this 
pastFriday,  April  17,  1987.  as  a  result  of  dls- 
app(fnUng  Japanese  perfonnance  in  com- 
plying with  our  bilateral  semiconductor 
agreement,  have  broad  support  in  the  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  as  you  know,  both  Houses 
passed  by  overwhelming  votes,  resolutions 
aski$g  for  such  action.  Even  so,  we  believe 
the  Specific  steps  announced  by  the  I'resi- 
dentj  were  very  mild  in  their  economic 
impact,  and  we  regard  those  steps  as  primar- 
ily symbolic  in  nature.  Removing  those 
steps  would  not  be  acceptable  to  us,  nor  to  a 
large  majority  of  our  colleagues  until  the 
practices  which  led  to  their  imposition  have 
been  demonstrably  corrected. 

Tliis  latest  action  underlies  two  specific 
standards  which  we  believe  require  our  con- 
staiu  attention:  fairness  and  results.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  existing  trade  agree- 
ments be  enforced  in  such  a  way  that  tangi- 
ble results  accrue,  rather  than  nominal  com- 
miuaents.  The  entire  range  of  bilateral 
trade  agreements  should  be  reviewed,  and  it 
may!  well  be  productive  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion' of  compliance  with  those  arrange- 
ments, as  well  as  the  need  for  additional 
agreements  in  the  near  future. 

Fsimess.  in  our  opinion,  is  best  imple- 
men^d  through  the  promotion,  across  the 
entire  range  of  product  and  service  indus- 
triea  of  market  access  to  American  exports 
that  are  competitive  in  quality  and  price 
tern)s.  If  such  had  been  the  case  with  regard 
to  Semiconductors  in  the  1970's.  current 
damage-control  activities  would,  of  course, 
be  unnecessary.  Therefore,  competitive 
American  exports,  such  as  supercomputers, 
teleeoramunications  equipment  and  services, 
fighter  aircraft,  agricultural  products,  coal, 
and  a  wide  range  of  other  goods  and  services 
must  gain  access  to  the  Japanese  market 
today  if  we  are  to  avoid  further  explosive 
trade  problems.  There  is  a  growing  feeling 
that  there  is  both  conscious  resistance  to 
such  market  openings  (reflected  in  recent 
news  stories  on  barriers  to  your  importation 
of  our  supercomputers),  as  well  as  broad 
range  of  practices  in  Japanese  society  work- 
ing against  market  openings.  Some  may  con- 
clu(|e  that  it  may  be  impossible,  even  if  re- 
sponsible government  officials  in  Japan 
desre  it.  to  accomplish  much  progress  in 
the  I  opening  of  the  Japanese  market.  Evi- 


dence to  the  contrary  is  necessary  to  combat 
this  perccjption,  or  it  is  likely  that  additional 
efforts  wpi  be  attempted  to  close  off  the 
American  market  to  Japanese  goods. 

For  the  last  several  years,  the  VS.  has 
acted  as  the  locomotive  for  world  economic 
growth  by  rapidly  expanding  its  imports. 
With  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar,  this  sit- 
uation is  changing  and  current  surplus 
countries,  including  Japan,  must  assume  a 
larger  and  more  responsible  role  in  promot- 
ing world  trade  and  economic  growth  by  a 
sustained  program  to  accelerate  imports. 
For  that  reason,  we  have  been  greatly  im- 
pressed wl  th  the  initiative  you  took  in  creat- 
ing the  A(  Ivisory  Group  on  Elconomic  Struc- 
tural Adjustment  for  International  Harmo- 
ny. We  be  lieve  that  the  overall  theme  of  the 
need  for  "historical  transformations"  in 
Japan's  'ttraditional  policies  on  economic 
management",  includbig  sustained  "active 
efforts"  to  "expand  import  promotion  poli- 
cies" are  laudable  and  courageous.  We  are, 
however,  somewhat  disappointed  with  the 
progress  Vhich  has  been  made  to  date  in  im- 
plementing into  government  policies  the 
crucial  re«ORunendations  of  this  blue-ribbon 
commission. 

Two  additional  specific  areas,  illustrated 
by  important  projects  currently  susceptible 
to  near-term  decision-making  by  your  gov- 
ernment, are  worthy  of  discussion  at  this 
time.  First,  practices  in  international  serv- 
ices trade  are  now  being  defined  and  devel- 
oped, but  are  an  area  of  fast  growing  inter- 
national importance,  particularly  to  the 
U.S.  A  vigorous  attempt  to  promote  open 
competition  in  services  would  be  a  very  im- 
portant indication  of  good  faith.  Therefore, 
Japanese  ptolicy  permitting  fair  and  open 
bidding  for  construction  contracts  on  the 
Kansai  airport  project  assumes  far  greater 
weight  than  the  particular  value  of  those 
contracts  themselves.  Therefore,  if  your 
government  were  to  restrain  fair  competi- 
tion for  those  services  contracts,  it  would  be 
a  discouraging  signal. 

Second,  it  has  been  apparent  that  Japan 
needs  and  desires  a  new  generation  fighter 
aircraft,  tt  is  clear  that  our  security  rela- 
tionship te  one  of  the  brightest  portions  of 
our  overall  relationship,  and  we  believe  that 
cooperation  should  be  nurtured  further. 
Clearly,  very  substantial  economic  benefits 
would  accrue  to  both  our  nations  if  that 
fighter  a^raft  were  to  be  purchased  from 
the  United  States.  Not  only  would  Japan  ex- 
perience substantial  savings,  but  other 
major  poAitlve  factors  such  as  interoperabU- 
ity  and  long-term  coo[>eration  on  defense 
matters  Will  be  greatly  enhanced.  The  deci- 
sion to  purchase  your  new  aircraft  from  the 
U.S.  would  be  taken,  in  particular,  as  a  sign 
of  good  will  by  Japan  and  as  a  tangible 
guarantor  of  a  continuation  of  our  close  se- 
curity relationship.  Given  the  many  mutual 
benefits  of  such  a  development,  we  urge  an 
early  favorable  decision  along  these  lines  by 
your  government. 

We  understand  that  you  may  be  bringing 
with  you  some  initiatives  intended  to  relieve 
the  overaQl  problems  which  confront  our  re- 
lationship. Any  new  initiatives  are,  of 
course,  vfcry  welcome.  We  believe  that  you 
have  personally  played  a  very  positive  force 
in  attempting  to  identify  ways  to  relieve  the 
problems  associated  with  Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations,  and  believe  that  mutually  re- 
inforcing good  faith  efforts  can  result  in 
tangible  progress.  We  are  also  quite  aware 
that  there  is  an  acute  need  to  improve 
Americail  competitive  performance  across  a 
range  of  industries,  and  we  are  open  to  any 
constructive  criticisms  which  emphasize  the 
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key  standards  of  a  "level  playing  field"  In 
otir  economic  relationships.  We  look  for- 
ward to  discussing  these  matters  with  you  in 
further  detafl  next  week  in  Washington. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Byro. 

Llotd  Bentsen. 

Bob  Dole. 

John  C.  Danforth. 

Opposition's  'Ox  Walk'  Delays  Nakasone 
Tax  Bill 
(By  John  Burgess) 
TOKTO.  April  22  (Wednesday)— The  Japa- 
nese parliament  normally  the  most  dull  and 
predictable    of    Institutions,    erupted    last 
night  in  shoves  and  body  blocks  as  the  oppo- 
sition gave  its  all  trying  to  stop  adoption  of 
a  national  sales  tax. 

Early  this  morning,  rancor  gave  way  to  pa- 
ralysis. A  gyu-ho,  or  "ox  walk,"  was  under 
way,  a  long-unused  delaying  tactic  in  which 
opposition  lawmakers  somehow  took  20  min- 
utes each  to  cross  about  30  feet  of  carpet 
and  steps  to  the  ballot  box. 

The  show  as  so  unusual  that  national  tele- 
vision broke  into  regular  programming  to 
broadcast  parts  of  it  live.  Finally,  something 
exciting  was  happening  at  the  Diet,  as  par- 
liament is  known. 

The  Japanese  crave  vxih  (harmony)  in 
most  parts  of  their  lives.  Including  politics. 
Since  coming  to  office  in  1982.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Yasuhiro  Nakasone  has  managed  to  pre- 
serve It  while  leading  the  nation  through 
such  contentious  issues  as  higher  defense 
spending,  a  bitter  trade  dispute  with  the 
United  States  and  a  split-up  of  the  huge  na- 
tional railway  system. 

But  a  plan  he  announced  last  year  to  tack 
a  5  percent  tax  onto  many  commercial 
transactions  has  brought  voah  to  the  break- 
ing point  and,  many  people  here  believe,  put 
a  limit  on  how  long  Nakasone  can  hang  on 
in  office. 

Business  in  the  51-year-old  granite  build- 
ing that  houses  the  Diet  is  normally  a  study 
in  the  Japanese  penchant  for  arranging 
things  behind  the  scenes  before  they  are 
brought  up  for  formal  action. 

The  mechanisms  of  democracy  are  there. 
Like  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  Diet  has  proce- 
dures for  reconciling  differing  versions  of  a 
bin  passed  by  the  upper  and  lower  houses. 
However,  the  last  time  there  was  such  a  dif- 
ference was  In  the  1950s. 

The  fates  of  bills  are  normally  decided 
before  they  reach  the  Diet.  That  takes  place 
at  the  nearby  headquarters  of  the  Liberal 
Democratic  Party,  which  has  been  in  power 
for  all  32  years  of  its  existence.  The  party 
runs  a  system  of  conunittees  and  hearings  in 
parallel  to  the  Diet's. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  opposition  voices 
count  for  nothing.  For  the  ruling  party  to 
act  alone  would  be  to  risk  a  political  crisis 
and  public  censure  for  arrogance  and  abuse 
of  democracy.  People  want  wah. 

Since  the  new  year,  the  opposition  parties 
have  been  betting  everything  on  stopping 
the  sales  tax.  Nakasone  says  that  the  nation 
needs  It  for  financial  modernization,  but 
this  support  is  decreasing,  even  In  his  own 
party. 

The  opposition's  efforts  began  with  boy- 
cotts of  Diet  business  in  January.  Though 
the  ruling  party,  known  as  the  LDP,  always 
had  the  votes  to  proceed  alone,  tt  was  wary 
of  charges  of  arrogance  If  It  Ignored  the  op- 
position. It  became  even  more  reluctant 
when  Its  own  constituents  began  lining  up 
against  the  tax. 

So  It  waited  and  negotiated.  The  deadline 
for  passing  the  new  national  budget  for  the 


year  beginning  April  1  came  and  went.  So  a 
50<lay  temporary  budget  was  enacted. 

Early  this  month,  Nakasone  concluded 
that  no  more  time  could  be  wasted.  The  im- 
passe was  holding  up  not  only  the  tax, 
which  he  swore  was  going  to  go  through, 
but  also  consideration  of  a  supplementary 
budget  that  is  supposed  to  speed  up  the  Jap- 
anese economy  and  appease  the  United 
States  in  the  dispute  over  trade. 

Last  week,  they  forced  the  budget 
through  the  budget  committee  with  a  vote 
by  show  of  hands.  Opposition  members  an- 
grily riished  the  chairman's  podium,  de- 
manding that  the  vote  be  rescinded.  The 
LDP  people  did  the  same  to  protect  their  ac- 
complishment. 

Tonight,  with  negotiations  for  a  compro- 
mise exhausted,  the  LDP  began  action  on 
the  budget  on  the  floor  of  the  lower  house. 
The  opcKwltlon  was  lying  In  wait.  It  had 
shipped  in  boxes  of  bananas  for  its  members 
to  eat  through  the  all-night  session  that 
seemed  certain. 

"This  is  the  time  when  we  shall  see 
whether  democracy  is  in  decline,"  said  an 
elated  Takako  Doi,  chairman  of  the  main 
opposition  Japan  Socialist  Party. 

With  a  doctor  and  nurse  on  call,  the  LDP 
put  forward  a  resolution  to  limit  debate. 
LDP  members  quickly  voted  In  favor.  The 
opposition  struck  back  with  an  "ox  walk," 
ite  first  since  May  1977. 

Suddenly  the  speaker  suspended  the  vote. 
Opposition  lawmakers  rushed  forward, 
forming  a  noisy  human  chain  around  the 
podium.  Officials  were  unable  to  recover  the 
ballots.  The  vote  was  thrown  out  and,  at  1 
this  morning,  the  process  started  all  over. 

Toshiakl  Kiuchl  of  the  centrist  Clean 
Government  Party  led  the  "ox  walk"  this 
time.  It  took  him  13  minutes  to  walk  about 
20  feet  to  the  foot  of  steps  leading  up  to  the 
speakers'  podium,  where  votes  are  cast. 

He  tried  to  maintain  a  dignified  noncha- 
lance, ignoring  the  many  catcalls  from  LDP 
members:  'No  smiling!"  You  can  go  slower!" 

It  took  Kiuchl  another  seven  minutes  to 
ascend  the  half  dosen  or  so  steps  to  the 
voting  point.  When  he  finally  handed  Is 
green  tag  signifying  a  "no'  vote  to  an  offi- 
cial, applause  broke  out. 

Nakasone  was  seated  in  the  rear  of  the 
ornate  paneled  chamber.  He  was  not  watch- 
ing, however.  He  was  dozing. 

The  vote  took  about  three  hours.  The 
LDP  won  and  the  Diet  moved  on  at  the 
same  pace  to  another  opposition  motion. 


FARM  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  pending  business,  H.R.  1157, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  1157)  to  provide  for  an  acre- 
age diversion  program  applicable  to  produc- 
ers of  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  harvested  in 
1987.  and  otherwise  to  extend  assistance  to 
farmers  adversely  affected  by  natural  disas- 
ters in  1986. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 
(Mr.  FOWLER  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  back  on  the  bill,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  which  was  the  subject  of 
debate  yesterday  in  the  Senate,  having 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 


Agriculture  in  an  effort  to  do  some- 
thing to  solve  some  diacrepandea  that 
arose  when  the  committee  sought  to 
assist  some  who  might  have  been  left 
out  of  the  effort  to  provide  disaster  as- 
sistance benefits  which  were  needed 
because  of  drought  and  other  trage- 
dies that  occurred  on  farms  and  in 
rural  America  during  the  past  year. 

I  imderstand  that  in  the  discussion 
of  an  amendment  which  is  to  be  before 
the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the  soy- 
bean marketing  loan  program  ques- 
tions were  asked  yesterday  about  the 
effect  of  that  amendment  on  existing 
law  and  the  loan  rates  provided  to  sup- 
port soybean  production  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Because  this  question  has  t>een 
raised,  I  would  like  to  try  to  explain 
what  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  amendment  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  BoscHwrrz]  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  several  other  Senators, 
Republicans  and  Democrats. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  a  bill  which  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  in  January  of 
this  year,  S.  308.  That  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  this  Senator  in  an  effort  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
implement  a  marketing  loan  program 
for  soybeans.  That  was  the  primary 
goal  of  the  legislation,  and  I  think  it  is 
agreed  by  cosponsoring  Senators  of 
this  amendment  that  that  is  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  amendment,  to 
force  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
implement  a  marketing  loan  program 
for  soybeans. 

The  reason  we  feel  very  strongly 
that  that  ought  to  be  done  is  the  suc- 
cess that  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  two  programs  which  have  a  mar- 
keting loan  program  in  place  to  assist 
in  the  marketing  of  commodities. 
Those  two  commodities  are  cotton  and 
rice. 

There  is  no  effort  being  made  to 
change  existing  law  with  respect  to 
the  prescribed  authority  for  loan  rates 
for  soybeans  except  in  one  particular 
instance  and  that  is  to  suspend  for  1 
year  only  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  reduce  the  loan  rate  from  the 
prescribed  $5.02  by  5  percent. 

I  am  going  to  put  in  the  Record  a 
description  of  the  existing  provisions 
as  they  relate  to  the  loan  rate  for  soy- 
beans so  that  the  Rkcokd  will  be  very 
clear  on  that  subject.  But  in  summary, 
let  me  say  that  this  amendment  makes 
no  changes  in  these  existing  provi- 
sions. It  does  not  change  the  author- 
ized soybean  loan  rate  for  any  crop 
year  including  the  1987  crop  year.  It 
affects  the  loan  rate,  however,  by  sus- 
pending the  Secretary's  discretionary 
authority  to  lower  the  loan  rate  up  to 
5  percent  for  1  crop  year  only,  1987.  I 
think  that  is  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion that  was  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
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liBLCBn]  during  yesterday's  discus- 
sion of  the  effect  of  the  amendment. 

So  I  hope  this  wiU  clarify  the  intent 
of  those  of  us  who  are  sponsoring  the 
amendment.  The  only  thing  really 
new  in  this  amendment  is  the  sunflow- 
er program.  The  mariceting  loan  pro- 
gram is  not  new.  It  would  be  new  to 
soybeans.  But  it  is  not  new.  It  has 
l)een  tried  and  proven  to  be  effective, 
Mr.  President.  We  are  searching  for 
ways  to  do  something  about  the  trade 
deficit  which  reached  $170  biUion  last 
year.  We  are  looking  for  ways  to  revi- 
talize rural  America,  create  new  Job 
opportunities.  If  we  really  wanted  to 
do  something  smart  and  economically 
feasible,  we  would  support  those  in- 
dustries and  those  economic  activities 
with  which  rural  America  is  already 
acquainted.  Rather  than  create  a  new 
bureaucracy  or  some  new.  innovative. 
and  untried  program  for  job  creation, 
let  us  support  the  farmers.  Let  us  sup- 
port the  businesses  which  sell  to  the 
farmers,  and  we  can  do  it  in  a  more 
cost  effective  way  by  making  a  modest 
investment  toward  making  our  agricul- 
ture sector  more  competitive  in  the 
international  market. 

That  is  what  we  are  really  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  today  in 
this  amendment.  Let  us  implement  a 
program  that  will  help  our  soybean  in- 
dustry become  more  competitive  in 
the  international  marketplace. 

What  has  happened  in  the  soybean 
industry  is  that  we  have  seen  a  reduc- 
tion of  some  15  million  acres,  an  idling 
of  15  million  acres  of  soybean  produc- 
tion, because  the  soybean  farmers  and 
exporters  cannot  sell  what  is  being 
produced  in  the  international  market- 
place. What  has  happened  as  a  result 
of  that  idling  of  acreage  and  that  cut- 
back is  that  15  million  new  acres  have 
been  put  in  production  by  overseas 
competitors  who  sell  below  the  U.S. 
loan  rate. 

That  is  the  problem  that  would  be 
corrected  and  addressed  in  an  eco- 
nomically feasible,  sound  way  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  So  I  hope  Sen- 
ators will  look  carefully  at  it.  Mr. 
President,  and  weigh  the  cost  against 
the  proven  record  of  the  program  in 
the  other  commodities  where  it  has 
been  implemented. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  about  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  on  the  soy- 
bean loan  rate  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

What  Dobs  This  Amendment  Do  to  the 
Soybean  Loan  Rate? 

This  amendment  does  not  increase  the  au- 
thorized soybean  loan  rate  for  any  crop 
year.  Current  law.  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1985,  Section  801.  subsection  (1).  paragraphs 
(1MB)  and  (IKC).  establishes  the  soybean 
loan  rate  for  respective  crop  years  as  fol- 
lows: 


Paacraph  (1KB)— The  support  price  for 
the  1  MM  and  1987  crops  of  soybeans  shall  be 
(5.03  per  bushel. 

Pa  acraph  (IXC)— The  support  price  for 
eachJof  the  1988  through  1990  crops  of  soy- 
beans shall  be  established  at  a  level  equal  to 
75  percent  of  the  simple  average  price  re- 
ceiveil  by^  producers  for  soybeans  in  the  pre- 
cediitg  5  marketing  years,  excluding  the 
year  in  which  the  average  price  was  the 
high^t  and  the  year  in  which  the  average 
price  was  the  lowest  in  such  period,  except 
that  the  level  of  price  support  may  not  be 
reduced  by  more  than  5  percent  in  any  year 
and  ki  no  event  below  $4.50  per  bushel. 

This  amendment  makes  no  change  in 
these  provisions,  therefore,  it  does  not 
change  the  authorized  soybean  loan  rate  for 
any  crop  year,  including  the  1987  crop  year. 

TY4s  amendment  affects  the  loain  rate  by 
suspending  the  Secretary's  discretionary  au- 
thority contained  in  Section  801,  subsection 
(1),  paragraph  (2),  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985,  to  lower,  for  marliet  competitive  rea- 
sons., the  loan  rate  up  to  5  percent  for  one 
crop^ear  only— 1987. 

WHY  IS  THIS  change  NECESSARY? 

ua  DA  Prospective  Planting  Report,  dated 
Man  h  31,  1987,  indicates  a  significant  de- 
cline! in  soybean  acreage  again  this  year. 
Acret  planted  could  be  as  low  as  56.9  mil- 
lion, down  7  percent  from  last  year.  This 
acreage  would  be  the  lowest  planted  since 
1976]and  14.5  million  acres  below  the  1979 
hlghj  of  71.4  million  acres.  There  is  some 
pm  about  shorting  domestic  supplies  to 
sing  facilities  if  this  rate  of  decline 
lues.  The  total  industry,  producers 
(h  all  handlers,  will  be  hurt  if  this 
>ns.  The  certainty  this  amendment 
give  to  what  the  1987  crop  loan  rate 
be— $5.02— and  having  that  informa- 
tion ithis  early  in  the  year  could  influence 
acre4  planted. 

This  marketing  loan  provision  is  signifi- 
cantly more  effective  in  making  the  indus- 
try competitive  in  international  markets 
thanj  the  Secretary's  authority  to  lower  the 
loan; rate  up  to  5  percent.  Once  the  Secre- 
tary lowers  the  loan  rate  5  percent,  there 
still  remains  a  fixed  price  floor  for  foreign 
com^titors  and  their  governments  to  price 
undSr. 

Is  this  proposal  new  and  one  that  requires 
heanngs  to  properly  understand? 

Off  course,  the  marketing  loan  may  not  be 
imdttrstood  by  everyone,  but  this  amend- 
ment, as  it  applies  to  soybeans  basically  re- 
quires implementation  of  existing  authority. 
The  proposal  was  debated  in  1985  and  in- 
cluded in  law. 

Tt^  discretionary  soybean  loan  deficiency 
payOient  provision  is  part  of  other  commod- 
ity laarketing  loan  programs.  The  Secretary 
has  exercised  his  discretion  and  included 
this 
and 
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provision  in  the  cotton  program  in  1986 
igain  in  1987. 

'  niAT  IS  NEW  about  this  AMENDioarr? 
Tt  e  sunflower  program  is  new. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sipili  yield  for  a  question? 

ACr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

^r.  MELCELER.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  krielding. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  understand 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator 
Iroia.  Mississippi  agrees  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz] 
whi  n  he  said  the  cost  of  including  the 


1987  soybean  crop  in  a  marketing  loan 
program  would  be  $1  billion. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  understanding 
that  I  hsfve— if  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor will  i^rmit  me  to  respond— is  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
made  anfanalysis  of  the  4-year  cost  of 
this  amendment  and  the  Soybean  Pro- 
gram, aim  the  assessment  of  the  cost  is 
$2,156  billion  over  that  period  of  time. 
For  fisca^  year  1987.  the  cost  would  be 
$50  million;  for  fiscal  year  1988,  $1  bU- 
lion;  for]  fiscal  year  1989,  $98  million; 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  $126  million;  and 
the  cost  gets  smaller  in  the  out  years. 
Beyond  that,  they  estimated  that  the 
cost  willj  go  down  to  $21  million  in 
fiscal  yefr  1992.  The  cost  over  a  4-year 
program  of  the  amendment  is  $1  bil- 
lion. The  $2.15  billion  figure  is  the 
total  4-year  cost  of  the  Soybean  Pro- 
gram.     I 

So  I  youltl  agree  that  the  distin- 
guished (Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
correct,  tn  that  the  additional  cost  of 
the  amehdment  in  the  Soybean  Pro- 
gram wotild  be  $1  billion  over  4  years. 

Mr.  MIXCHER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  further  enlighten  me, 
is  there  a  cost  figure  just  for  the  1987 
crop? 

Mr.  CpCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  figure  of  $50  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987  crop. 

Mr.  MpXCHER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  Pi^ident.  there  is  a  little  bit  of 
confusion  on  this  cost.  Fifty  million 
dollars  ^r  1  year  for  the  1987  crop, 
out  of  ah  additional  cost  of  $1  billion 
for  4  years,  seems  like  a  rather  mcxlest 
amount.]  The  problem  seems  to  hinge 
on  that,  |[  believe. 

I  suspect  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  might  have  a  different 
figure— I  am  not  sure— but  the  key 
paragraph  in  the  letter  dated  April  22, 
signed  by  Deputy  Secretary  Peter 
Myers,  ih  regard  to  soybeans,  reads  as 
follows:  j 

The  Debartment  is  opposed  to  a  market- 
ing loan  for  soybeans.  Enactment  of  a  soy- 
bean maaketing  loan  for  the  1987  crop  at 
this  timelwill  result  in  reduced  demand  for 
the  remaining  1986  U.S.  soybean  crop.  PH>r- 
eign  buyers  of  U.S.  soybeans  and  soybean 
products  Will  purchase  only  hand  to  mouth 
until  the!  lower  priced  1987  crop  becomes 
available.!  "^^^  South  American  crop  will  be 
sold  in  export  markets  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  avoid  [lower  prices  in  the  fall  of  1987. 
There  will  be  an  immediate  negative  price 
impact  wnich  will  result  in  increased  1986 
crop  ceo  loan  forfeitures  and  budget  out- 
lays. Thi^  will  also  result  in  a  huge  cost  to 
the  soybean  program  with  little  export  Im- 
provemeilt  from  increased  price  competi- 
tiveness {with  South  American  countries 
until  M4y-June  1988  due  to  the  South 
America!]  Soybean  Production  cycle.  The 
funding  (tf  this  marketing  loan  through  a 
one  time  sale  of  assets  is  budget  gimmickry. 
What  asiets  can  be  sold  next  year  to  fund 
the  proirram?  The  General  Accounting 
Office  his  severely  criticized  the  use  of 
asset  sale  s  to  reduce  outlays. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  a  rather  damn- 
ing statement  by  the  administration 
on  this  proposed  amendment.  I  sus- 
pect that  part  of  the  reason  for  it  is 
based  on  their  conclusion  that  bring- 
ing the  1987  crop  in  now  on  the  mar- 
keting loan  will  upset  the  sale  with  re- 
spect to  other  soybean-producing 
coimtries. 

However,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi have  accurately  portrayed  the 
dilemma  we  are  in  with  soybeans.  The 
world  price  on  com  and  other  feed 
grains  is  low  because  we  have  a  huge 
surplus  in  this  country  overhanging 
the  market  that  will  go  on  into  calen- 
dar year  1988.  That  surplus  is  a  con- 
tinual drag  on  the  market. 

I  am  quite  amazed  that  the  amend- 
ment is  drafted  to  include  the  1987 
crop,  because  I  think  it  is  virtually  too 
late,  realistically,  to  feel  that  soybean 
producers  can  change  their  plans, 
whatever  they  are.  This  is  the  latter 
part  of  April.  The  bill  will  not  become 
finalized  until  after  a  conference  com- 
mittee and  it  gets  to  the  President  and 
he  signs  it  into  law,  and  that  likely  will 
be  sometime  in  May. 

So,  while  there  may  be  merit  in 
having  soybeans  on  a  marketing  loan 
program,  I  am  rather  shocked,  I  guess, 
that  at  this  late  date  we  are  presented 
with  the  argument  to  include  the  1987 
crop  and  make  it  effective  for  this 
crop. 

I  am  going  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that, 
as  one  member  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  I  am  very  open  to  the 
presentation  of  the  marketing  loan 
concept  for  soybeans  for  the  1988 
crop.  We  will  have  hearings  on  that  in 
the  committee,  specisdly  designed  to 
hear  from  the  producers  and  others  in 
the  business  of  crushing  and  market- 
ing soybeans.  I  think  it  might  be  wise 
to  do  that.  I  feel  rather  at  a  loss  to 
consider  the  1987  crop  at  this  late  date 
in  the  planting  season. 
Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  [Mr.  Leahy]. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  said.  I  understand  the  concerns  of 
those  who  will  propose  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  the  Chair:  Am  I  correct  that 
there  is  no  amendment  now  pending 

before  the  body? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  There  is  no  amend- 
ment pending. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  debate  ceased,  the 
Chair  would  then  be  required  to  move 
us  to  third  reading.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  correct. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  I  mention  that,  Mr, 
President,  only  because  we  have  had 
now  a  fine  exercise.  Everybody  has 
had  a  chance  to  speak  on  the  floor,  on 


this  bill.  We  have  certainly  seen  the 
efficacy  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  in 
bringing  Senators  to  the  floor,  out  of 
other  very  important  meetings,  two  or 
three  times  yesterday.  I  hope  that  is 
not  going  to  be  necessary  today. 

It  is  certainly  my  intention— every- 
body has  had  a  chance  to  discuss 
this— to  finish  this  bill  today.  I  under- 
stand that  we  will  have  a  caucus  at 
2:30  this  afternoon.  It  would  make  a 
lot  more  sense  to  finish  the  bill  before 
that  caucus  at  2:30;  because  if  the  bill 
drags  on  too  long,  I  might  even  suc- 
cumb to  the  temptation  of  an  amend- 
ment here  or  there.  I  would  hate  to  be 
the  cause  of  my  colleagues  still  being 
here  late  tomorrow  aftem(x>n,  when 
they  may  have  other  matters  to  attend 
to  in  serving  the  public  interest,  such 
as  being  back  in  their  home  States  by 
that  hour.  I  suspect  that  if  we  do  not 
finish  before  the  caucus,  we  wiU  be  on 
this  bill  tomorrow. 

I  will  oppose  this  particular  amend- 
ment, should  it  actually  be  brought 
before  the  Senate.  I  will  oppose  it  be- 
cause of  the  cxist  of  it.  I  see  it  as  a  par- 
tial rewrite  of  the  1985  farm  bill.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  appropriate  on  this 
piece  of  legislation.  It  certainly  would 
guarantee — on  the  basis  of  the  letter 
received  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture—a vote  of  the  bill.  Nobody 
gains  by  that. 

It  is  not  a  matter  that  would  allow 
us  to  get  through  a  conference.  In 
fact,  should  it  be  there,  it  might  even 
make  a  conference  seem  like  a  wasted 
activity;  and  I  would  not  want  to  put 
the  conferees  on  this  bill,  nor  my 
friends  in  the  other  body,  to  an  imnec- 
essary  conference,  when  they  all  have 
very  serious  things  to  do  on  their 
schedule. 

So.  if  we  are  going  to  go  through 
this  exercise  I  will  oppose  it  and  would 
urge  other  Senators  to  oppose  it. 

I  would  also  note,  though,  that  if 
the  amendment  is  going  to  come  up  it 
ought  to  come  up  because  it  is  fast  ap- 
proaching third  reading  time;  other- 
wise, as  I  said,  we  run  the  real  risk  of 
finding  us  all  around  here  late  tomor- 
row afternoon  still  discussing  this  bill 
and  knowing  that  the  majority  leader 
has  a  number  of  other  items  he  still 
wants  to  bring  up  once  this  is  over. 

So,  I  would  suspect,  to  use  the  time- 
hallowed  parliamentary  phrase,  it  is 
time  to  fish  or  cut  bait  around  here, 
and  let  us  do  that. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana and  I  have  tried  every  which 
way  to  accommodate  Senators  who 
have  amendments.  We  have  certainly 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  working 
with  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  yesterday,  modifying  some 
amendments  and  making  them  accept- 
able, and  I  should  also  compliment 
those  Senators  who  had  amendments. 
I  think  a  number  of  Senators  with 
amendments  worked  very,  very  dili- 
gently here  yesterday  to  put  them  into 


a  compromise  form  to  make  them  ac- 
ceptable so  that  we  could  take  them 
by  voice  vote.  And  I  would  urge  similar 
accommodation  of  us  today. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

I  simply  join  him  again  in  pointing 
out  the  situation  I  think  all  Members 
should  be  aware  of,  and  that  is  that  we 
have  a  piece  of  legislation  with  a  very 
narrow  focus  of  helping  certain  vic- 
tims of  disaster.  It  is  a  compassionate, 
tightly  drafted  bill,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  acted  to  keep  it 
narrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  ideas  about  how  agricul- 
ture might  be  improved  that  do  not 
relate  to  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

The  marketing  loan  for  soybeans 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  discussed  this  morning 
is  one  of  those  ideas.  It  has  not  been 
explored  through  hearings,  with  care- 
ful research  for  this  particular  crop 
year.  It  would  have  an  immediate 
impact.  It  would  be  substantial. 

The  same  is  true  for  various  ideas 
for  advancing  deficiency  payments  for 
com  farmers.  Other  suggestions  have 
been  made  for  other  crops.  All  those 
ideas  are  out  there. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  are  the  ideas 
out  there,  the  drafters  of  the  amend- 
ments are  still  out  there  drafting 
them.  If  Senators  have  some  confusion 
as  to  what  is  going  on,  we  are  marking 
time  because  the  drafters  of  the 
amendments  are  trying  to  calculate 
whether  they  are  going  to  be  able  to 
be  su(x;essful  with  their  amendments 
in  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  does  not  want  a  lot  of 
change  to  the  farm  bill  nor  do  agricul- 
tural groups  generally. 

Most  Senators  are  aware  of  a  letter 
that  was  sent  on  March  17,  1987. 
signed  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  American  Soybeans 
Association,  the  National  Cattlemen's 
Ass(x:iation,  the  National  Com  Grow- 
ers' Association,  the  National  Cotton 
Council,  the  National  Pork  Producers 
Council,  and  the  U.S.  Rice  Producers' 
Legislative  Group.  These  groups  said 
that  they  support  the  implementation 
of  the  various  provisions  and  authori- 
ties of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 
Reading  from  the  text  of  the  groups' 
statement: 

We  recommend  that  the  Pood  Security 
Act  of  1985  not  be  reopened  by  the  Congress 
as  it  has  only  been  in  place  for  less  than  15 
months  and  is  operating  in  its  first  crop 
marketing  year.  This  legislation  must  be 
given  sufficient  time  to  work  so  that  it 
might  have  its  intended  impact  on  the  cur- 
rent D.S.  agricultural  situation. 

This  is  written  to  Senator  Lkaht. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  Congressman  de  la 
Garza,  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  statement  continues: 
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The  Mriculturkl  onanii&Uons  and  com- 
nMxMty  troops  rmraMnted  here  are  pre- 
pared to  Join  with  you.  In  urgins  other 
membos  of  the  United  States  Congress  to 
i«»t«t«i«  the  farm  program  provisions  of 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985.  We  will  also 
prcas  the  Administration  to  use  to  a  maxi- 
mum the  authorities  available  to  it  under 
the  current  farm  legislation  in  order  that 
American  agriculture  might  become  more 
OMnpetttlve  in  the  export  markets,  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  farm  income. 

We  look  forward  to  worldng  with  you  on 
this  important  issue. 

The  administration  has  broad  lati- 
tude with  regard  to  implementing 
maiiceting  loans,  as  far  as  tliat  is  con- 
cerned, for  8oyl>eans  and  other  com- 
modities. That  authorization  is  in  the 
farm  bill. 

What  American  farmers  want  is 
some  degree  of  certitude  as  planting 
occurs  in  this  1987  crop  year. 

Senators  may  want  to  try  to  embroi- 
der the  edges  of  the  1087  programs  by 
amending  this  legislation.  But  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  so  as  not 
to  be  misimderstood  at  all— and  the 
distinguished  chairman  read  this  para- 
graph of  the  Department's  letter,  but 
I  repeat  it  again— 

To  summarize,  there  is  almost  nothing  in 
HR  1157  which  is  desirable  to  the  Depart- 
ment. Most  of  the  proposed  amendments 
are  poor  policy  choices  and  even  worse 
budget  choices.  If  H.R.  1157  is  enacted  by 
Congress,  in  its  present  form  with  some  of 
the  proposed  amendments,  it  is  likely  that 
the  Department  would  recommend  that  the 
President  veto  the  legislation. 

Among  the  aspects  of  the  House  bill 
that  USDA  objected  to  was  $135  mil- 
lion in  addition  to  the  $400  million 
payment  cap  contemplated  when  the 
disaster  program  was  originally  ap- 
proved in  1986.  The  Department  is 
saying  even  that  might  be  enough 
reason  for  the  President  to  veto  the 
bill,  quite  apart  from  a  $1  billion  soy- 
bean marketing  loan  program  in  the 
first  year  and/or  a  movement  of  the 
com  deficiency  payments  up  several 
months  with  a  nearly  $3  billion  impact 
upon  the  budget.  In  addition,  the  De- 
partment characterizes  the  proposal  to 
pay  for  the  soybean  marketing  loan  by 
selling  assets  as  "gimmickry." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
points  out  that  at  some  point  the  Gov- 
ernment will  run  out  of  assets  to  sell. 
It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  implement 
big  farm  programs.  So  I  ask,  should  we 
proceed  in  a  floor  debate  in  the  Senate 
without  appropriate  ideas  developed 
tiirough  full  committee  review,  as  to 
what  the  impact  would  be  upon  the 
people  who  are  supposed  to  be  helped? 

Mr.  President,  at  the  proper  time,  if 
the  amendment  is  offered— if  the 
drafters  ever  finish  their  work— if  we 
are  still  here  on  the  floor  debating  the 
proposition— I  will  point  out  tiiat  the 
soybean  fanners  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  marketing 
loan  program  are  going  to  t>e  hurt  by 
it.  They  are  going  to  l>e  l)adly  hurt. 
People  who  propose  this  amendment 


hope    tl 
amendm^ 

Mr. 

The 
Senator 


better  rest  with  the  thought  that  they 
bear!  some  responsibility  for  what  will 
be  a|  severe  impact  on  the  price  of  soy- 
l>eai^  for  fanners,  here  and  now.  not 
in  the  hereafter. 

That  is  a  serious  problem. 

I  would  suggest  before  Senators  ap- 
proafch  the  floor  trying  to  help  the 
soytiean  farmer  or  the  com  farmer— I 
mention  those  two  because  1  am  a  com 
farmer  and  I  am  a  soybean  farmer— 
that:  they  weigh  carefully  the  overall 
impact  of  the  changes  proposed.  I  am 
planning  both  crops  on  my  farm  this 
year  as  I  have  often  done  l)efore.  I 
kno#  the  prices  and  I  Icnow  the  costs. 
I  kaow  the  farmers  involved  with 
those  two  crops.  When  Senators  come 
on  the  floor  suggesting  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  help  me  as  a  soy- 
beaii  farmer,  I  perk  up  my  ears,  but 
whe^  they  suggest  a  marketing  loan  in 
this  prop  year,  that  is  a  disaster. 

Soil  am  going  to  oppose  this  amend- 
meni  if  it  ever  arrives.  I  hope  it  will 
not  irrive. 

point  of  this  speech,  Mr.  Presi- 
is  to  signal  those  who  are  fever- 
drafting  more  and  more  legisla- 
tion [to  help  me  as  a  soyl>ean  fanner, 
to  (Mease  cease-fire.  Let  us  have  one 
year  in  peace.  Let  us  plant  our  crops 
because  soybean  prices  have  been 
going  up,  Mr.  President,  not  down. 

I  uould  just  point  out  as  a  topical 
item  that  once  this  bill  came  on  the 
flooi  of  the  Senate  yesterday  morning 
and  the  rumor  went  around  the  com- 
mod  ties  futures  markets  that  this 
marl  :eting  loan  program  for  soybeans 
was  pibout  to  hit,  the  price  of  soybesui 
futut-es  went  down  in  a  hurry.  That 
was  Ithe  reaction  of  people,  and  they 
guessed  right.  Adoption  of  this  pro- 
would  depress  the  price  in  a 

no  bargain  to  simply  sell  all  the 
we  have  in  the  world  at  such 
prices  that  we  finally  find 
the  t>ottom,  and  then  reassure  soybean 
farmers  that  they  will  not  be  hurt  be- 
cause they  will  receive  even  more 
money  under  the  Price  Support  Pro- 
gram at  the  expense  of  American  tax- 
payers generaUy.  That  is  not  a  very 
successful  program,  as  I  see  it,  Mr. 
Preadent.  But  that  is  what  the  mar- 
ketlBg  loan  business  is  all  about.  It  is  a 
fire  jsale  paid  for  by  the  rest  of  the 
taxnayers  while  those  people  who  are 
soyl|ean  farmers,  with  soybeans  in 
storige  currently,  watch  the  value  of 
theii-  inventories  decline  very  rapidly. 

Set  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  not  arrive.  I  will  support  the 
distliguished  chairman  in  blowing  the 
whi4tle  whenever  he  wants  to.  As  far 
as  our  side  is  concerned,  we  have  had 
plenty  of  time  to  offer  amendments. 
Time  has  been  going  on  and  on  and 
on.  I  would  suggest,  if  there  is  to  be  a       Mr. 


ire    would    not    be    further 
ts  to  clutter  up  the  bill, 
addressed  the  Chair. 
IIDING    OFFICER.    The 
'rom  Vermont. 


caw  us  of  one  party  or  another  at  2:30,    ask  unahimous  consent  that 


that 
tim( 


Mr.  LEJAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  his  a>eech.  I  tiave  some  prepared 
notes  1  vfas  going  to  present,  but  they 
pale  beside  what  he  has  said.  He  has 
laid  out  the  issue  very,  very  well.  He 
has  laid  0ut  the  arguments.  I  Join  with 
him  and  say  I  hope  there  will  not  l>e 
an  amendment.  But  if  there  is,  I  am 
going  to  strongly  oppose  it  and  hope- 
fully get  on  and  get  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation through,  clear  our  differences 
with  the  other  body,  and  get  it  to  the 
Presideni. 

So  I  conunend  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. Hp  has  been  working  very  pa- 
tiently and  diligently  with  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  get 
amendments  through. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  understand  we  do  not 
have  an  I  amendment  pending  yet,  so 
all  of  our  remarks  are  sort  of  prefacing 
an  amen^ent  if  it  were  pending. 

If  the  mnendment  follows  the  form 
which  has  been  shown  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, in  hit  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Joined  by  the 
ranking  memlier,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mekico,  would  pose  a  point  of 
order  on  the  amendment  in  that  it 
does  contain  new  budget  authority  for 
the  year]  1988.  That  budget  authority 
has  not^een  cleared  in  a  budget  reso- 
lution. So  at  some  appropriate  time, 
that  poiiit  will  be  raised. 

rAR.  That  is  reassuring. 
>SCHWITZ    addressed    the 

ESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  |rom  Minnesota. 

AMKHDlfEMT  MO.  161 

(Pdrpose:  To  Improve  the  bill) 

Mr.  BJDSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  to  which  my  colleague 
from  Vermont  and  my  colleague  from 
Indiana  tiave  alluded  will  now  he  of- 
fered. 

I  send  the 
and  ask  for 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harkin)^  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follow^: 

The  Seitator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz],  f<ir  himself.  Mr.  Cochram,  Mr. 
Hepun.  I4r.  Pryor.  Mr.  Karnes,  Mr.  Bons, 
Mr.  DuR^iBERGER,  Mt.  Grassley,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr. :  Dantorth.  and  Mr.  McConneix, 
proposes  ^  amendment  numbered  161. 

BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 


amendment  to 
its  immediate 


the  desk 
consider- 


that   might  be 
to  wind  up  the 


an  appropriate 
debate.^  I  would 


reading 


pensed  \i  ith. 


of   the   amendment 


further 
be   dis- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

SOTBXAM  PROCRAM  ADJUSTKEirrs 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Effective  for  the  1987  through 
1990  crops  of  soybeans,  section  201(i)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446(i))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  marketing 
year  for  the  1987  crop  of  soybeans."; 

<2)  In  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"If"  and  all  that  follows  through  "may"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  the  case  of  each 
of  the  1987  through  1990  crops  of  soyl)eans, 
the  Secretary  shall";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"If"  and  all  that  follows  through  "the  Sec- 
retary shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  shall":  and 

(3)  by  addinig  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(7KA)  The  Secretary  may,  for  each  of 
the  1987  through  1990  crops  of  soybeans, 
make  payments  available  to  producers  who, 
although  eligible  to  obtain  a  loan  or  pur- 
chase agreement  under  paragraph  (1),  agree 
to  forego  obtaining  such  loan  or  agreement 
in  return  for  such  payments. 

"(B)  A  payment  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  computed  by  multiplying— 

"(1)  a  loan  deficiency  payment  rate  equal 
to  the  difference  between— 
"(I)  the  loan  payment  rate;  and 
"(II)  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
soybeans  as  determined  by  the  Secretary;  by 
"(ii)  the  quantity  of  soybeans  the  produc- 
er is  eligible  to  place  under  the  loan. 

"(C)  Payments  to  a  producer  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made— 

"(i)  as  sooii  as  possible  after  the  certifica- 
tion of  eligible  soybeans  has  been  provided 
by  the  producer  and  after  the  producer 
waives  the  right  to  place  the  soybeans  under 
the  loan  program:  and 

"(ii)  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary,  in  the 
form  of  in-kind  negotiable  certificates  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  to  enable  the  producer  to  re- 
ceive payments  in  an  efficient,  equitable, 
and  expeditious  manner  so  as  to  ensure  that 
the  producer  receives  the  same  total  return 
as  if  the  payments  had  been  made  in  cash. 
"(D)  Producers  shall  have  the  option  of 
taking  a  loan  deficiency  payment  on  any 
part  of  eligible  production  at  any  time 
during  which  a  nonrecourse  loan  could  l>e 
obtained,  and  on  which  production  such 
payment  has  not  been  made,  without  fore- 
going such  option  on  the  balance  of  the  eli- 
gible production. 

"(E)  To  avoid  overpayments,  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  an  accounting  of  soybeans 
for  which  a  loan  deficiency  payment  has 
been  made  before  issuing  another  losui  defi- 
ciency payment  to  the  same  producer. 

"(F)  The  producers  of  soybeans  placed 
under  loans  that  are  outstanding  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  may.  at 
the  option  of  the  Secretary,  for  a  reasonable 
time  period  established  by  the  Secretary,  re- 
ceive a  loan  deficiency  payment  in  exchange 
for  repaying  such  loan  and  interest. 

"(8)  If  a  producer  is  permitted  to  repay  a 
loan  for  a  crop  of  soybeans  under  this  sub- 
section at  a  level  that  is  less  than  the  full 
amount  of  the  loan,  the  Secretary  shall  sup- 
port the  price  of  cottonseed  at  such  level  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  cause  cotton- 


seed to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  soy- 
beans on  the  market.". 

(b)  Section  1001(2XBKv)  of  the  Pood  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  (7  n.8.C.  1308(2KBKv)>  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  rice"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "rice,  or  soybeans":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  lOlA(b)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  lOlA(b),  or 
201(iK7)". 

SUNFIOWER  MARKETmC  LOAIf  PROGRAM 

Sec.  7.  Effective  for  the  1987  through  1990 
crops  of  sunflowers,  section  201  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  UJ8.C.  1446)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "sun- 
flowers," after  "soyl)eans,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(IKl)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchasers  for  each 
of  the  1987  through  1990  crops  of  sunflow- 
ers at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  take  into  account  the  historical 
oil  content  of  sunflowers  and  soybeans  and 
not  result  in  excessive  total  stociis  of  sun- 
flowers taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
producing  of  sunflowers,  supply  and 
demtuid  conditions,  and  world  prices  for 
sunflowers,  except  that  such  level  may  not 
be  less  than  8V%  cents  per  pound. 

"(2)  If  the  SecretaiV  reduces  the  level  of 
loans  and  purchases  for  a  crop  of  soybeans 
under  subsection  (1X2).  the  Secretary  may 
reduce  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for 
the  crop  of  sunflowers  under  paragraph  (1) 
by  the  amount  the  Secretary  determines  is 
necessary  to  maintain  domestic  and  export 
markets  for  sunflowers,  except  that  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchasers  may  not  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  5  percent  in  any  year. 
Any  reduction  in  the  loan  and  purchase 
level  for  sunflowers  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the 
loan  and  purchase  level  for  sunflowers  for 
subsequent  years. 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  a  pro- 
ducer to  repay  a  loan  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  crop  at  a  level  that  is  the 
lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop:  or 

"(11)  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
sunflowers,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation— 

"(1)  a  formula  to  define  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  sunflowers;  and 

"(11)  a  mechanism  by  which  the  Secretary 
shall  announce  periodically  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  sunflowers. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
marketing  year  of  sunflowers  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  by  regulation. 

"(5)(A)  The  SecreUry  shall  make  a  pre- 
liminary announcement  of  the  level  of  price 
support  for  sunflowers  for  a  marketing  year 
not  earlier  than  30  days  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  final  an- 
nouncement of  such  level  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  with  respect  to  which  the  announce- 
ment is  made.  The  final  level  of  support 
may  not  be  less  than  the  level  of  support 
provided  for  in  the  preliminary  announce- 
ment. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  not  require  par- 
ticipation in  any  production  adjustment 
program  for  sunflowers  or  any  other  com- 
modity as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  for  sunflowers.". 
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Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, shall  sell  notes  and  other  obligattoos 
held  in  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund  established  under  section  309A  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  VS.C.  1929a)  in  such  amounts  as  to 
realize  additional  net  proceeds  sufficient  to 
offset  any  additional  outlays  incurred  as  the 
result  of  the  amendments  made  by  sections 
6  and  7. 

(b)  Consistent  with  section  309A(e)  of 
such  Act,  any  sale  of  notes  of  other  obliga- 
tions, as  described  in  subsection  (a),  shall 
not  alter  the  terms  sp>ecified  in  the  note  or 
other  obligation,  except  that,  on  sale,  a  note 
or  other  obligation  shall  not  be  subject  to 
section  333(c)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1983(c)). 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  each  institution  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  shall  be  eligible  to  purchase  notes 
and  other  obligations  held  in  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Insurance  Fund  and  to  service 
(including  the  extension  of  additional  credit 
and  all  other  actions  necessary  to  preserve, 
conserve,  or  protect  the  institution's  inter- 
est in  the  purchased  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions), collect,  and  dispose  of  such  notes  and 
other  obligations,  subject  only  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  pur- 
chasing institution  and  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(d)  Prior  to  selling  any  note  or  other  obli- 
gation, as  described  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  require  per- 
sons offering  to  purchase  the  note  or  other 
obligation  to  demonstrate— 

( 1 )  an  ability  or  resources  to  provide  such 
servicing,  with  respect  to  the  loans  repre- 
sented by  the  note  or  other  obligation,  that 
the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to 
ensure  the  continued  performance  on  the 
loan;  and 

(2)  the  ability  to  generate  capital  to  pro- 
vide the  iMrrowers  of  the  loans  such  addi- 
tional credit  as  may  be  necessary  in  proper 
servicing  of  the  loans. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  this  amendment  in  my  behalf 
and  also  in  behalf  of  Senators  Coch- 
ran, Heflih,  Pryor,  Karhes,  Bond. 

DXTREirBERGKR,        GRASSLET,        BtTRDICK, 

Dakforth,  and  McComnni.  The 
amendment  is  the  amendment  my 
good  friend  from  Indiana  said  should 
not  be  offered  and  it  is  a  marketing 
loan  for  soybeans. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  said  that 
the  soyl)ean  fanners  are  going  to  be 
hurt  and  hurt  badly.  He  said  futures 
prices  came  down  on  the  maiicet  yes- 
terday because  there  is  talk  that  this 
amendment  will  be  offered.  Indeed, 
they  did  come  down,  Mr.  President. 
They  came  dovim  by  half  a  cent,  and 
half  a  cent  on  a  price  of  $4.50  is  not,  in 
my  judgment,  the  catastrophe  that  my 
friend  from  Indiana  foresees. 

The  basic  economics  of  agriculture 
do  not  change,  and  the  basic  econom- 
ics include  the  coming  of  a  rather 
large  crop  from  South  America.  That 
will  have  a  greater  impact,  surely,  on 
the  price  of  soybeans  than  this  legisla- 
tion. 
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Mr.  President,  this  amendment  es- 
tabllahes  marketing  loans  for  soybeans 
and  also  for  sunflowers. 

As  I  said  in  my  statement  yesterday, 
these  two  crops  are  Unked,  and,  there- 
fore, the  amendment  must  apply  to 
both. 

The  underlying  price  support  for 
soybeans  remains  set  at  75  percent  of 
the  5-year  moving  market  average 
price.  However,  the  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  reduce  the  price  more 
than  5  percent  to  improve  competitive- 
ness is  precluded  for  the  1987  crop.  We 
can  expect,  then,  that  the  price  sup- 
port for  the  1987  crop  year  will  be 
$5.02  a  bushel. 

I  do  not  see  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  on  the  floor,  but  in 
speaking  with  him  late  yesterday 
afternoon  about  this,  I  indicated  that 
the  soybean  loan  rate  might  be  in  the 
middle  $4.50's  this  year.  I  was  mistak- 
en. Under  the  1985  farm  bill,  the  mini- 
mum price  would  be  $4.77  because, 
under  the  farm  biU,  the  loan  rate 
snaps  back  and  more  than  5  percent 
can  be  applied  to  it. 

For  the  crop  years  1988  to  1990.  the 
Secretary  may  reduce  price  support 
prices  more  than  5  percent  to  improve 
competitiveness  for  soybeans  imder 
the  amendment  we  have  offered 
today.  What  we  essentially  are  doing  is 
rolling  back  price  support  reductions  2 
years  for  soybean  producers,  noting 
that  the  loan  rate  on  soybeans  came 
down  very  markedly  at  the  time  the 
1985  farm  bill  was  passed. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  making 
soybeans  competitive  on  the  world 
market  through  utilizing  a  marketing 
loan. 

In  1981,  this  country  grew  70  million 
acres  of  t>eans.  Again,  as  I  said  last 
evening,  Mr.  President,  soybeans  are 
the  farmers'  largest  cash  crop. 

The  1987  prospective  planting  reix>rt 
indicates  that  as  few  as  57  million 
acres  may  be  planted  this  spring.  As 
our  acreage  has  dropped,  other  pro- 
ducers, especially  those  in  Argentina 
and  Brazil,  have  taken  up  the  slack. 
The  only  reason  we  have  been  able  to 
hold  onto  any  of  the  world  market  is 
that  Brazil  had  a  poor  crop.  We  are 
proving  once  again  that  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  more  than  willing  to  take 
up  the  markets  that  we  step  away 
from.  Without  the  marketing  loan  in 
soybeans,  we  are  going  to  step  away 
from  the  soybean  market  because  of 
the  disparity  that  exists  between  the 
price  of  other  feed  grains  and  soy- 
beans at  the  present  time,  as  I  de- 
scribed last  night. 

The  marketing  loan  does  not  solve 
all  of  our  problems,  but  it  does  tell  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  we  are  no  longer 
going  to  hold  the  place  of  soybeans 
and  sunflowers  above  the  market 
clearing  level. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  Ar- 
gentina and  Brazil  will  still  be  able  to 
set  the  price  of  beans  in  the  world  if 
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they;  so  choose,  but  it  will  be  competi- 
tive ho  matter  where  they  go.  In  order 
to  control  the  cost  of  the  soybean  mar- 
keting loans,  the  Secretary  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  offer  a  payment  to  pro- 
ducers who  agree  to  forgo  obtaining  a 
nonrecourse  commodity  loan  on  their 
soybeans.  So  that  this  is  a  so-called 
POP  payment.  And,  for  the  purpose  of 
not  wanting  to  impact  the  budget  ad- 
vers^y,  we  put  that  in  so  that  there 
could  be  a  "POP"  payment  and  the 
loan  would  not  be  made.  In  that  way 
outlays,  indeed,  would  lie  reduced. 

The  payments  would  be  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  loan  rates  and 
the  loan  repayment  rate  multiplied  by 
the  quantity  of  soybeans  for  which 
the  producers  would  otherwise  be  able 
to  put  under  loan.  The  POP  payment 
would  preclude  them  putting  it  under 
loan.; 

Th^  provision  has  worked  well  in  the 
Cottsn  F*rogram  and  essentially  elimi- 
nates the  severe  cash  demand  on  the 
CCC  which  is  created  if  producers  are 
requ^d  to  take  out  a  nonrecourse 
loan  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  marketing  loan. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  from  Ver- 
moni  and  also  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor n'om  Indiana  that  they  are  going 
to  g^  up  and  say  that  this  is  going  to 
be  ai  very  costly  program.  I  say  to 
theni  that,  in  the  event  the  $4.77  price 
conttiues.  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  soy- 
bean$  in  its  inventory  because  we  are 
going  to,  indeed,  cause  more  plantings 
to  aiise  around  the  world.  And  since 
40  oi  45  percent  of  our  soybean  pro- 
duct! on  is  shipped  overseas,  we  are 
going  to  find  ourselves,  the  Oovem- 
menf  will  find  itself  with  very,  very 
large  numbers  of  bushels  of  soybeans 
that  are  surrendered  to  the  Govern- 
ment if  we  keep  the  loan  at  $4.77  and 
do  not  impose  a  marketing  loan  as  we 
are  s^iggesting. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the 
amendment  is  the  sunflower  market- 
ing Joan.  Sunflower  producers  and 
processors  have  been  imintended  vic- 
tims j  of  our  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
The  simflower  industry  has  vir- 
dried  up  because  producers  have 
luch  incentive  to  participate  in 
A  and  feed  grain  programs.  The 
tnt  marketing  loan  will  give  the 
icers  and  processors  the  chance 
their  industry  back  on  its  feet. 

Cottonseed  and  its  products  are  also 
part  of  the  oilseed  complex.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  give  the  Secretary  in- 
structions to  make  sure  that  the  his- 
toric; price  relationship  between  soy- 
beans and  cottonseed  is  maintained. 
Thia  amendment  contains  such  lan- 
guage. 

Th  e  cost  estimates  of  this  amend- 
men .  are  all  over  the  board.  Frankly.  I 
do  I  ot  agree  with  the  Congressional 
Budi  ;et  Office  estimates,  nor  does  the 
Depi  irtment  of  Agriculture,  as  I  under- 
stan  1  it.  In  the  long  nm,  the  market- 
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ing  loan  ^trill  probably  save  money,  be- 
cause we  prevent  the  default  of  com- 
modities to  the  CCC  and  keep  the 
entire  agriculture  infrastructure  oper- 
ating. This  adds  to  the  gross  national 
product  and  it  is  surely  better  than 
just  storing  commodities  and  letting 
them  rot  pver  a  period  of  time. 

However,  I  understand  that  we  must 
operate  as  if  the  CBO  knew  for  sure 
what  is  gbing  to  happen  in  the  future. 
And  all  pf  us  have  a  cognizance  of 
what  theie  projections  have  been  with 
respect  tb  agriculture,  whether  it  is 
the  CBO|  or  USDA.  So  I  have  taken 
the  position  all  along  that  sound  eco- 
nomics rtfally  have  to  dictate  in  these 
instances!  And  certainly  in  this  case 
the  marUeting  loan  is  soimd  econom- 
ics, more  {SO  than  allowing  the  loan  to 
be  at  $4.'|7  this  year,  thereby  creating 
a  great  deal  of  production  in  other 
countries  and  causing  the  CCC  at  the 
end  to  wind  up  with  a  very  large  stock 
on  hand. 

Exactly  what  the  cost  is  is  hard  to 
determine.  We  do  have  to  go  by  the 
CBO  estsnate.  Many  people  disagree 
with  them,  I  among  them. 

Therefire,  in  order  to  offset  the 
CBO  estimate  of  additional  costs,  we 
have  in<uuded  language  instructing 
the  Secei^tary  to  offset  additional  out- 
lays that  this  amendment  compels  by 
selling  rliral  development  insurance 
fund  loans,  so-called  RDIF  loans, 
which  they  have  done  before  for  simi- 
liar  purposes.  The  USDA  has  sold  such 
loans  in  Che  past,  so  it  will  not  be  any- 
thing new  to  them. 

I  realiz^  a  section  303  point  of  order, 
as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  spoke  about,  is 
indeed  ih  order  for  incurring  new 
budget  authority  for  a  year  in  which 
there  has  been  no  budget  resolution. 
But  it  is  my  understanding  that  it 
takes  a  majority  of  Senators  voting  to 
waive  thfit  point  of  order  and  I  sup- 
pose we  simply  will  have  to  vote  on  it. 
though  I  jwould  hope  we  would  vote  on 
the  amendment  up  or  down  rather 
than  a  point  of  order. 

Questions  have  been  raised  concern- 
ing a  sec^on  311  point  of  order,  but  we 
will  go  iato  that  in  the  event  that  it 
comes  ua 

However,  the  statement  of  my  friend 
from  Inaiana  that  soybean  growers 
are  going  to  be  hiu-t  and  hurt  badly 
are  inde^  certainly  not  shared  by  the 
Soybean  (Association,  which  has  sent  a 
letter  to  all  Senators  hoping  that  this 
amendmtnt  that  we  are  proferring 
this  morning  will  indeed  be  accepted 
and  passed.  And  it  is  indeed  important 
that  we  I  do  get  this  done.  Soybeans 
have  be^  on  the  outside  with  respect 
to  the  Fstrm  Program. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana talks  about  not  opening  up  the 
farm  billj  He  may  recall  that  I  wrote  a 
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letter  to 


all  Senators  saying  we  should 


state    the    costs    on    the    farm    bill, 


though  I  have  always  made  exceptions 
with  respect  to  soybeans  because  of 
the  disproportions  that  have  arisen 
under  the  farm  bill  with  respect  to 
soybeans. 

Marketing  loans  are  not  new.  Mar- 
keting loans  are  not  something  that 
require  extensive  hearings  so  we  can 
get  past  the  planting  season.  Market- 
ing loans  are  part  of  the  1985  farm 
bill. 

The  impact  of  marketing  loans  have 
been  observed  in  at  least  two  major 
commodities  and  I  think  that  market- 
ing loans  indeed  are  in  order  for  soy- 
beans as  well.  It  really  is  the  only  way 
that  we  can  preserve  that  industry  or 
we  are  going  to  see  a  very  substantial 
portion  of  it  shipped  offshore. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KARNES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Bosch- 
wiTZ  which  provides  a  mechanism  to 
assure  the  long-term  strength  of  the 
U.S.  soybean  industry. 

Soybean  production  represents  a 
$430  million  component  of  Nebraska's 
agriculture  sector.  Until  recently,  soy- 
beans have  been  a  growth  industry  as 
reflected  in  Nebraska's  soybean  pro- 
duction increasing  from  812,000  bush- 
els in  1970  to  95.5  million  bushels  in 
1986.  Because  of  this  growth,  the  soy- 
bean industry  has  chosen  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  traditional  Govern- 
ment programs  which  apply  to  pro- 
gram crops.  However,  the  industry  is 
changing.  World  production  has  in- 
creased by  16  percent  since  1979,  while 
U.S.  production  has  decreased  by  10 
percent.  Foreign  soybean  acreage  has 
increased  at  the  same  rate  U.S.  acre- 
age has  decreased.  Most  of  this  foreign 
soybean  production  is  sold  in  world 
markets  below  U.S.  prices  with  the 
benefit  of  export  subsidies.  Respond- 
ing to  these  changes  necessitates  flexi- 
ble, market  oriented  agricultural  poli- 
cies which  allow  our  producers  the  op- 
portunity to  market  their  production 
on  comparable  terms  with  soybeans 
producers  worldwide. 

Change  has  long  been  a  benchmark 
in  American  agriculture.  The  extent  of 
these  changes  can  be  quickly  identi- 
fied by  reflecting  on  the  impact  of  ag- 
riculture's first  two  industrial  changes. 
The  first  industrial  change  was 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  mechani- 
zation and  the  second  by  the  availabil- 
ity of  fertilizers  and  chemicals  to  en- 
hance productivity.  American  agricul- 
ture is  now  in  the  middle  of  its  third 
major  industrial  change— that  of  tran- 
sitioning from  a  domestic  to  an  inter- 
national industry  and  into  the  very 
competitive  international  market- 
place—a marketplace  which  is  very 
volatile  and  which  responds  to  exter- 
nal pressures  far  beyond  basic  princi- 
ples of  supply,  demand,  and  produc- 
tion efficiency.  This  third  change  is 
proving  to  be  quite  difficult  for  many 
segments   of   our   agricultural    indus- 


try—an industry  essential  to  our  econ- 
omy in  that  it  generates  approximate- 
ly one-fifth  of  our  Nation's  gross  na- 
tional product  and  provides  one  of 
every  five  U.S.  jobs. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  be  of 
positive  help  to  the  long-term  strength 
and  stability  of  American  agriculture 
in  general  and  the  U.S.  soybean  indus- 
try specifically.  The  principle  feature 
of  this  amendment  provides  for  man- 
datory use  of  the  marketing  loan  con- 
cept for  soybeans.  Current  law  allows 
the  discretionary  use  of  this  provision; 
however,  it  is  a  provision  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  chosen 
not  to  implement.  Results  of  the  mar- 
keting loan  are  clearly  successful  in 
the  Cotton  and  Rice  Program  where 
its  use  is  mandatory.  The  success  of 
the  marketing  loan  is.  in  part,  reflect- 
ed in  other  countries  commodity 
planting  decisions.  After  one  year  of 
marketing  loan  operation,  we  are 
seeing  world  production  of  cotton  de- 
creasing an  estimated  10  million  bales, 
and  we  are  seeing  projections  of  U.S. 
Cotton  Program  costs  decreasing  from 
$2.2  billion  in  1986  to  estimates  in  the 
$200  million  range  for  1989  with  no 
acreage  reduction  programs — in  other 
words,  full  domestic  production  with 
less  government  cost.  This  is  the  goal 
we  should  be  striving  to  achieve — full 
domestic  production,  maximum  use  of 
our  production  resources,  maximum 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  economy  from 
its  agricultural  sector  with  decreasing 
government  cost.  U.S.  producers  can 
compete  very  successfully  and  effec- 
tively for  international  markets  if 
comparable  advantages  are  provided 
equsil  to  the  obvious  subsidies  present- 
ly available  in  the  U.S.  sphere.  I  be- 
lieve use  of  the  marketing  loan  con- 
cept provides  an  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  these  subsidies  and  other 
factors  which  put  our  U.S.  producers 
presently  at  artificial  disadvantage. 

This  amendment  also  provides  for 
use  of  a  loan  deficiency  payment 
which  provides  opportiuiity  for  pro- 
ducers to  receive  the  income  protec- 
tion offered  by  the  loan  rate  in  ex- 
change of  forfeiting  their  access  to  the 
nonrecourse  loan.  This  effectively 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  govern- 
ment ownership  of  soybeans  to  the 
extent  producers  chose  to  utilize  this 
option,  assures  the  marketing  ftmction 
stays  in  the  hands  of  producers,  and 
keeps  soybeans  moving  in  the  market 
rather  than  accumulating  in  govern- 
ment storage  with  the  attendant  stor- 
age expense. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  good  for  producers  in  my  State 
of  Nebraska  as  well  as  all  segments  of 
the  U.S.  soybean  industry.  This 
amendment  is  a  positive  statement  in 
support  of  a  strong  production  agricul- 
tiu-al  industry— an  industry  which  is 
an  essential  source  of  strength  to  the 
U.S.  economy.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment will  prove  to  be  a  worthy  invest- 


ment in  this  industry  and  I  ask  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  its 
prompt  adoption. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  on  his  speech 
which  I  understand  is  his  first  speech 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
what  an  appropriate  one  it  is  that  he 
talks  about  a  crop  that  is  of  such  great 
importance  to  farmers  in  his  State, 
and  indeed  Nebraska  is,  as  is  Idinneso- 
ta,  a  very  rural  State. 

So  I  congratulate  him  for  it.  He 
made  some  very  important  points.  The 
fact  that  after  1  year  of  the  marketing 
loan  in  the  case  of  cotton,  the  produc- 
tion worldwide  has  decreased,  and 
while  the  U.S.  production  has  not  de- 
creased so  that  we  are  indeed  achiev- 
ing with  the  marketing  loan— I  have 
not  always  been  such  a  big  fan  of  mar- 
keting loans— what  we  set  out  to 
achieve. 

Furthermore,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  points  out,  in  this 
his  major  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  so-called  POP  pay- 
ment is  a  payment  made— instead  of 
maldng  the  loan,  the  payment  that  is 
made— to  the  farmer  reflecting  the  dif- 
ference between  the  loan  rate  and  the 
market  price.  And  that  payment  is 
made,  and  the  Secretary  has  the 
option  of  making  such  a  payment  in- 
stead of  making  the  loan.  So  that  is  a 
guarantee  that  all  the  soybeans  will  be 
in  the  marketplace.  None  of  them  will 
be  under  the  loan.  None  of  them  will 
be  surrendered  to  the  Government. 
Indeed  that  is  a  very  constructive 
aspect  of  this  amendment,  if  I  might 
say  so  myself,  Mr.  President. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska also  points  out  that  agriculture 
is  one-fifth  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. And  I  continue  to  point  out  that 
soybeans  is  the  largest  cash  crop  that 
farmers  produce. 

So  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  on  his  major 
speech  here.  I  congratulate  him  not 
only  on  its  substance,  but  also  on  the 
fact  that  it  deals  with  an  item  of  such 
great  importance  to  his  State. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  spoke  on  this 
issue,  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has,  and  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  about  to.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  spoke  earlier,  prior 
to  the  amendment  being  brought  to 
the  desk.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  I  have  spoken  to  it.  I  wonder  if  I 
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might  uk  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta or  the  Senator  from  Alabama  if 
they  have  any  idea  of  how  many  Sena- 
tors may  be  here  to  spealt  on  this 
amendmoit.  I  want  to  make  sure  ev- 
erybody gets  a  chance  to  speak  on  it 
If  I  could  get  some  kind  of  an  idea,  the 
Senator  can  have  all  the  time  he 
wants. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  win  answer  the  ques- 
tion. I  would  say.  if  the  full  Senate 
was  to  understand  the  issue,  99. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Of  course,  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Alabama,  having 
beoi  alerted  by  their  staffs  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  about  to 
speak,  probably  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  their  television  sets 
turned  on  so  as  not  to  miss  a  word  of 
it.  realizing  that  they  could  not  possi- 
bly give  the  issue  the  color,  the  vitali- 
ty, and  the  expertise  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  about  to.  They  will 
really  sit  there,  take  notes,  and  cancel 
whatever  else  is  on  the  agenda  so  they 
can  do  it. 

But  having  said  that,  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama might  have  some  general  idea 
about  how  Icmg  it  will  take. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota.  He 
has  been  keeping  tabs  more  than  I 
have. 

Mr.  B08CHWITZ.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  jrielding.  We  expect  probably 
six  or  eight  more.  And  we  will  get  on 
the  phone  and  push  a  button  to  see  if 
we  cannot  get  them  over  here,  because 
we  do  not  want  to  delay  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

tix.  LEAHY.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  saying  that.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  I  have  done  everything 
possible  to  make  sure  everybody's 
rights  have  been  protected  on  thl^ 
issue.  In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  also  spoken  on  it.  We  try  to 
protect  everybody's  rights,  and  we  nat- 
urally wllL  But  again  I  will  urge  those 
who  are  going  to  speak  to  come  forth. 
We  eagerly  await  it.  I  sit  here  in  an- 
ticipation barely  able  to  contain 
myself  with  the  anticipation  of  want- 
ing to  hear  about  this  amendment. 

With  that.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  this  amendment  that 
would  mandate  a  $5.02  per  bushel 
marketing  loan  for  soybeans. 

In  my  opinion,  the  needs  of  the  soy- 
bean producers  of  this  coimtry  were 
ignored  during  the  consideration  of 
the  1985  farm  bill.  The  soybean  farm- 
ers saw  their  only  form  of  support,  the 
loan  rate,  drastically  reduced  from 
$5.02  to  $4.77  per  bushel  with  expecta- 
tions of  the  loan  rate  t>eing  reduced 
further  to  $4.50  per  bushel.  This  is  not 
fair.  Mr.  President. 

When  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
was  before  the  Senate,  I  drafted  and 
offered  an  amendment  that  gave  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  discre- 


tioniu7  authority  to  Implement  a  mar- 
ketttig  loan.  This  amendment  was  ac- 
cep<|ed  by  the  Senate  and  retained  by 
the  j  Senate-House  conferees  and  is  a 
part  of  the  1985  farm  bill.  However, 
the  Secretary  has  chosen  not  to  imple- 
ment this  provision  even  though  Con- 
gress has  sent  communications  to  him 
requesting  that  he  do  so  and  even 
passed  resolutions  calling  on  the  Sec- 
retah^  to  implement  this  marketing 
loaa 

M)-.  President,  the  marketing  loan  is 
not  a  "cure-all"  program,  but  it  has 
proven  somewhat  successful  in  the 
cotton  and  rice  programs.  I  personally 
feel 'that  the  marketing  loan  is  respon- 
sibly for  making  UJ5.  cotton  again 
con4>etitlve  in  International  markets. 
Our  export  projections  of  cotton  have 
increased  almost  300  percent.  This 
san^  marketing  loan  is  also  responsi- 
blefor  the  liquidation  of  CCC  invento- 
ry of  forefelted  cotton.  There  is  no 
costly  surplus  of  cotton  today. 

Tils  same  concept  will  prove  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  U.S.  soybeans  com- 
petnive  while  providing  some  reasona- 
ble level  of  price  support.  At  current 
pric^  levels  in  Alabama,  this  market- 
ing loan  program  will  not  cost  the  n.S. 
Treasury  any  money.  Soybeans  are 
pr^ently  trading  above  the  $5.02  per 
busltel  loan  rate  set  forth  in  this 
am^dment.  However,  this  program 
wlllTsend  a  signal  to  the  international 
markets  that  U.S.  soybean  producers 
are  Iready  to  compete  at  any  price 
level. 

The  soybean  crops  in  Argentina  and 
Bracil  will  soon  be  entering  the  inter- 
national market.  Traditionally,  they 
have  found  a  way  to  undercut  n.S. 
pricps.  even  though  their  production 
costfe  are  calculated  by  some  econo- 
mists to  be  more  than  twice  that  of 
the  U.S.  soybean  producer. 

IBx.  President,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  shared  in  the  world  bank  loans 
and  other  programs  that  have  and  are 
subsidizing  the  Argentine  and  Brazil- 
ian Soybean  producers. 

Fortunately,  back  in  the  early  sev- 
we  had  an  embargo  that  was 
on  U.S.  exports  of  soybeans  and 
result  of  that  embargo  the  Argen- 
and    Brazil    soybean    industries 
become  leading  competitors  of 
the]  soybean  producers  in  the  United 

S 

reel  it  is  only  equitable  to  give  our 
irican  farmers  the  tools  to  com- 
pete with  these  countries  that  have  re- 
celifed  subsidies  from  our  own  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  have  some  con- 
cern that  implementing  a  marketing 
loan  at  this  time  may  result  in  some 
decline  in  soybean  prices.  For  that 
reason,  I  have  tried  to  persuade  my 
colleagues  to  increase  the  soybean 
loait  rate  with  this  amendment  from 
$4.77  per  bushel  to  $5.02  per  bushel. 
Soybean  farmers  in  my  State  have 
bee^  asking  for  this  particular  pro- 


gram siiKe  1985.  I  am  trying  to  work 
with  my  colleagues  to  see  that  they 
have  such  a  program. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  looking  over 
the  cotton  program  and  how  the  mar- 
keting loan  has  worked  relative  to  it.  I 
find  that  there  are,  of  course,  press  re- 
ports shewing  big  payments  that  have 
been  made  to  some  people  in  the 
cotton  luslness.  But  I  want  to  point 
out  to  ihe  Senate  that  the  reason 
those  big  payments  were  made  was  be- 
cause of  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  He  had  two  plans 
before  him.  In  the  farm  bill  there  are 
two  plans  pertaining  to  cotton,  and 
under  the  plan  that  he  elected  to  go 
with  during  the  year  1986  it  calls  for 
the  large  transitional  payments,  it 
calls  for  Ithe  payments  to  the  first  han- 
dlers, anjd  these  are  the  payments  that 
have  received  criticism  across  the 
country  because  of  their  enormity. 

Mr.  Pitesident,  these  enormous  pay- 
ments nesulted  because  he  selected 
that  plan,  because  he  exercised  the 
discretion  to  proceed  in  that  manner. 
In  the  farm  bill,  under  a  different 
plan,  an  alternate  plan,  plan  B.  which 
was  a  pttre  marketing  loan,  it  gave  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  to  allow  a 
cotton  producer  to  repay  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  loan  at  a  level 
that  is  0ie  lesser  of  the  loan  rate  or 
the  prevailing  world  market  price 
during  1986.  This  concept  is  a  pure 
marketi^  loan  which  targeted  all  of 
the  benfflits  to  the  farmer. 

The  other  alternative,  plan  A,  which 
the  Secretary  chose  to  activate,  limit- 
ed the  amount  of  direct  payments  to 
the  fam^er  to  80  percent  of  the  estab- 
lished loan  rate.  Direct  benefits  from  a 
marketing  loan  reduced  below  the  loan 
rate  wei^  to  be  made  available  to  the 
first  handlers  of  cotton,  the  cotton 
merchants  in  many  instances.  Gener- 
ally thise  first  handlers  were  not 
farmersj  Such  payments  were  not 
mandated  by  Congress  but  again  was 
and  is  the  result  of  discretionary  au- 
thority exercised  by  the  Secretary. 
This  was  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  ills 
of  the  program. 

For  the  crop  year  of  1987.  however, 
let  me  congratulate  the  Secretary  of 
Agric\iltiire  because  he  has  now 
chosen  po  follow  plan  B.  which  will 
correct  most  of  the  ills  of  the  program. 
However,  the  new  concept  of  a  mar- 
keting loan,  which  Senator  Cochran 
and  Senator  Prtor  developed,  and  in 
which  I  Iplayed  some  small  part,  specif- 
ically the  element  of  this  concept  that 
the  Secretary  has  now  chosen  to 
follow  In  1987.  and  not  the  big  pay- 
ments t  lat  he  made  when  he  exercised 
the  dis(retlon  in  1986.  is  responsible 
for  mal  Ing  n.S.  cotton  competitive  in 
internal  ioiuU  markets. 

The  trSDA  has  now  conservatively 
estimated  that  the  cotton  experts  for 
this  crop  will  reach  6.5  million  bales. 
Expert^  in  the  industry  have  projected 
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that  the  exports  could  reach  as  high 
as  7  million  bales.  As  of  September 

1986.  the  U.S.  cotton  export  sales  com- 
mitments were  already  4.7  million 
bales,  which  is  almost  two  and  a  half 
times  the  total  exports  during  the 
crop  year  1985.  In  other  words,  you 
had  exports  of  slightly  more  than  2 
million  bales  in  1985.  As  a  result  of  the 
marketing  loan  the  exports  will  reach 
probably  7  million  bales  of  the  1986 
crop. 

Now.  these  impressive  export  sales 
are  the  response  by  our  overseas  cus- 
tomers to  U.S.  cotton  prices  that  were 
on  a  par  with  world  prices  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  2  years.  Now  that  com- 
petitive prices  are  ensured  for  U.S. 
cotton,  this  commodity  is  poised  to 
make  a  dramatic  turnaround  this  year. 
In  my  opinion,  the  turnaround  would 
not  have  been  more  timely.  The  cotton 
industry  was  in  near  crisis.  Projected 
world  production  in  carryover  stocks 
was  at  the  highest  level  in  history.  Ex- 
cessive foreign  production  stimulated 
by  foreign  government  subsidies  and 
the  overvalued  dollar  was  making  the 
price  of  the  cotton  as  much  as  21  cents 
a  pound  lower  than  ours.  As  a  result 
U.S.  exports  in  1985,  which  were 
around  2  million  bales,  were  at  the 
lowest  point  since  World  War  II. 

I  also  believe  the  new  cotton  pro- 
gram will  force  changes  in  the  number 
of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  foreign 
countries.  Statistics  show  that  the 
acreage  adjustment  process  abroad 
has  already  commenced.  China  plant- 
ings are  down  26  percent.  Southern 
Hemisphere  planting  are  off  11  per- 
cent. Although  the  figures  I  have  on 
the  1986  acreages  are  now  preliminary, 
it  is  thought  that  China  will  go  down 
again  this  year  by  another  5  percent 
and  Australia  by  another  25  percent. 

This  new  cotton  program  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  change  that  has  oc- 
curred in  stocks  held  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation.  Since  the  sale 
of  some  800,000  bales  on  January  6. 

1987.  the  CCC  does  not  have  a  single 
bale  of  forfeited  cotton.  The  only 
cotton  stocks  controlled  by  the  CCC 
are  those  held  imder  current  commod- 
ity loans.  There  is  no  costly  surplus  of 
cotton  today,  and  there  is  little  reason 
to  expect  any  forfeitures  in  the  future. 

The  cotton  program  has  had  an- 
other unique  result.  It  is  encouraging 
to  observe  that  the  world  price,  as  cal- 
culated by  the  USDA.  has  risen  over 
100  percent  since  July  1986.  The  world 
price  as  of  February  19.  1987.  was 
53.57  cents  per  pound.  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  up  to  date,  but  it  is  In  that 
neighborhood. 

Projecting  cotton  prices  in  the 
future  is  dangerous.  The  industry  be- 
lieves that  the  trend  will  continue 
upward  and  that  it  will  maintain  a 
level  below  the  1987  loan  rate  of  52.25 
cents.  This  price  range  will  eliminate 
any  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  under 
the  marketing  loan  apparatus. 


What  has  happened  Is  that  the  mar- 
keting loan  has  worked;  and  as  a  result 
of  its  working,  today  you  do  not  have 
to  go  into  the  marketing  loan.  The 
prices  now  are  above  it. 

We  have  a  similar  situation  with  soy- 
beans. If  we  enact  a  marketing  loan.  I 
believe  that  what  will  happen  is  that 
the  other  coimtries  which  are  competi- 
tors will  realize  that  U.S.  soybean  pro- 
ducers are  going  to  be  competitive. 
American  competltivenes— which  is 
now  the  word  we  hear  so  much 
about— will  come  forth;  and  as  a 
result,  since  they  have  much  higher 
cost  of  production,  they  say,  "We  can't 
go  into  the  world  markets  and  com- 
pete with  American  ingenuity;  we 
therefore  will  start  reducing  our  plant- 
ings." 

To  me.  this  is  an  opportunity  that 
we  can  go  forward  with,  with  soy- 
beans, to  regain  the  world  markets  we 
formally  had  with  soybeans,  and  it  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  us  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  marketing  loan. 

We  have  gone  through  this  and  seen 
how  it  has  worked  with  cotton,  and  I 
understand  that  it  has  had  similar  suc- 
cess in  rice.  I  am  not  familiar  with  rice 
in  all  its  programs.  I  have  a  general 
understanding  of  it.  But  we  raise  very 
little  rice  in  my  home  State,  and 
therefore  I  have  not  followed  it  as 
closely.  But  I  understand  that  there  is 
a  similarity  of  success  with  the  rice 
program. 

Looking  at  this,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  an  opportimlty  to  move  for- 
ward. We  say.  "Well,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  disaster  bill,  and  therefore  we 
don't  want  to  have  a  Christmas  tree 
and  we  don't  want  to  add  things  to  It." 
Well,  we  are  dealing  with  disaster,  and 
we  are  dealing  with  the  soybean  disas- 
ter. The  soybean  disaster  has  not  oc- 
cuirred  in  6  months.  It  is  not  because 
of  a  3-month  drought.  It  is  because  of 
ill-conceived  policy  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  Therefore,  to  me.  this  amend- 
ment on  soybeans  falls  rightfully 
under  the  disaster  label  and  should  be 
include  In  this  bill. 

If  we  go  back,  we  see  the  ill-con- 
ceived policy  that  has  come  about.  At 
one  time,  soybeans  were  around  $10  a 
bushel,  for  American-produced  soy- 
beans. Then  we  put  an  embargo  on  it. 
which  was  an  ill-conceived  idea,  in  the 
early  1970's.  Then  we  have  had  the  Ill- 
conceived  ideas  of  how  we  are  going  to 
encourage  the  Brazilian  economy  and 
the  Argentinian  economy  in  order  to 
be  sure  that  the  loans  that  have  been 
made  by  large  banks  are  protected. 

It  was  an  ill-conceived  idea  and  a  dis- 
aster relative  to  soybeans  in  order  that 
we  might  try  to  protect  large  banks 
and  that  we  allow  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  come  forth  as  they  have. 

So  we  are  dealing  with  disasters— not 
a  disaster  that  is  caused  by  a  drought 
of  2  or  3  months,  but  we  are  dealing 
with  disasters  that  have  occurred  rela- 
tive to  ill-conceived  plans  dealing  with 


soybeans,  dating  back  beyond  a 
decade,  and  which  have  carried  fw- 
ward  to  the  present  time. 

So  I  say  it  is  proper  that  soybeans  be 
protected  in  a  disaster  bill.  This  is  not 
a  Christmas  tree.  It  is  something  that 
is  needed  and  has  been  needed  tat  a 
long,  long  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  consider  this  careful- 
ly, to  consider  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
commodity  that  has  problems,  to  con- 
sider the  fact  that  a  program  has 
proved  successful  in  other  oommod- 
ities,  and  let  us  move  forward  at  this 
time  to  help  solve  this  disaster  pro- 
gram, which  has  not  t>een  Just  over  a 
short  period  of  time  but  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  Soybean  Association  has 
written  a  letter  to  all  Senators  encour- 
aging support  for  this  amendment. 
The  letter  says,  "This  amendment  has 
the  total,  unqualified  support  of  the 
American  Soybean  Association." 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say,  "The  poli- 
cies eiucted  in  the  1985  farm  bill  are 
causing  the  export  of  the  U.S.  soybean 
Industry  abroad."  Of  course,  that  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  by  utilizing 
the  PIK  certificates,  the  historic  rela- 
tionship between  feed  grains  and  soy- 
beans has  gone  astray.  Unless  we  do 
something  to  correct  the  price  of  soy- 
beans, farmers  will  make  a  choice  in 
providing  rations  to  their  animals  that 
will  not  include  soybeans. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say,  "Foreign 
soybean  production  has  risen  14  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  past  several  years, 
while  U.S.  acreage  fell  by  an  identical 
amount." 

It  is  Just  that  trend  that  we  are  seek- 
ing to  end. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  the 
letter  from  the  American  Soybean  As- 
sociation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ASA  Washington  Omcc 
Washington,  DC,  AprU  23,  1987. 

Dear  Senator:  Senate  Rudy  Boschwltz 
will  today  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1157 
to  provide  for  a  marketing  loan  for  the  1987 
through  1990  crops  of  soybeans.  He  will  be 
Joined  In  sponsoring  the  amendment  by 
Senators  Cochran.  Pryor,  HefUn,  Danforth, 
Bond.  Kames.  Burdick.  McConnell.  Grass- 
ley  and  others. 

This  amendment  has  the  total,  unquali- 
fied support  of  the  American  Soybean  Asso- 
ciation. ASA  farmer  leaders  recently  devel- 
oped and  unanimously  support  the  soybean 
program  "that  provides  a  minimum  annual 
$5.02  per  bushel  income  support  that  avoids 
soybean  stocks  build-up  and  maintains 
market  prices  for  VS.  soybeans  at  competi- 
tive levels." 

The  policies  enacted  in  the  1985  farm  bill 
are  causing  the  export  of  the  D.S.  soybean 
industry  abroad.  The  result  is  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  income  of  VS.  soybean  farm- 
en  and  processors.  Lower  loan  rates  for 
other  crops,  such  as  com.  established  under 
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Uie  IMS  law.  bave  altered  tradltloiuU  cash 
price  relaUonahlpc  between  aoybeans  and 
other  comnMwHttea.  This  U  atlmulatins  for- 
tign  aoybean  production  undermining  our 
international  oompetitlvenen  and  exporting 
our  aoybean  tDduitry  overseas.  Foreign  soy- 
bean production  has  risen  14  million  acres 
in  the  past  several  years,  while  U.S.  acreage 
fell  by  an  identical  amount.  Unless  this  situ- 
atloo  Is  corrected  by  passage  of  the  Boech- 
wita  amendment,  the  VS.  is  destined  to  see 
its  domestic  soybean  production  and  export 
sales  decline  dramatically  In  the  near  future 
as  foreign  natiaos  increase  their  production 
and  exports  in  response  to  incentives  provid- 
ed by  current  XJA.  policy. 

The  Boschwltx  amendment  resolves  this 
oompetitiveneas  dilemma  by  estaldishing  a 
aoybean  nuurfceting  loan  program  with  mini- 
mum loan  rates  for  soybeans  at  tS.02  per 
bushel  for  the  1987  crop  with  annual  5%  re- 
ductions thereafter.  Under  a  marketing 
loan,  the  farmer  would  repay  the  loan  at 
the  lower  of  the  loan  rate  or  the  world 
price.  It  would  allow  U.S.  soybeans  to  be 
priced  at  fully  competitive  levels  with  ex- 
ports from  foreign  nations  and  restore  tradi- 
tional price  relationships  with  other  crops. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the  U.S.  soy- 
bean industry  to  regain  its  historical  export 
market  shares  and  put  pressure  on  our  for- 
eign competitors  to  scale  back  their  produc- 
tion and  exports.  Most  important,  this 
amendment  would  support  the  income  of 
soybean  farmers  in  the  difficult  years 
ahead. 

Sincerely, 

WaTNK  BENlfRT. 

Fint  Vice  Pruident 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
spoke  earlier  on  this  amendment,  but 
obviously  it  deserves  a  little  more  at- 
tention. 

I  really  do  not  have  any  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  concept  of  marketing 
loans  for  soybeans.  I  think  we  have  to 
view  it  as  it  is  today. 

This  amendment  affects  the  1987 
crop,  and  we  are  well  into  the  planting 
season  for  this  year.  It  appears  that  it 
is  really  out  of  line  to  flip-flop  when 
farmers  are  about  halfway  through 
their  planting  season,  for  the  spring. 

So  I  wish  to  put  this  in  the  right  per- 
spective. Not  only  have  they  been 
planting  soybeans,  they  have  been 
planting  com.  and  they  have  been 
planting  other  small  grains.  It  fits  into 
a  pattern  on  farms  as  to  how  many 
acres  they  are  going  to  have  in  one 
crop  as  compared  to  another. 

I  really  hope  that  soybean  farmers 
across  this  country  have  not  gotten  off 
their  tractors  today  as  this  debate  has 
been  unfolding,  have  not  left  their 
tractor  seats  and  left  their  equipment 
in  the  field  and  come  into  the  house  to 
turn  on  their  TV  sets  and  watch  and 
listen  to  this  debate. 

The  reason  I  hope  that  they  have 
not  done  that  is  that  I  would  judge 
they  would  have  to  be  confused.  First 
of  all,  this  amendment  is  for  this  year. 
They  already  have  their  plans  laid  out 
and  the  fields  ready  and  those  that  are 
not  seeded  in  yet  are  going  to  be 
seeded  in  very  shortly. 

So  this  proposed  change  for  this 
crop  comes  pretty  late.  That  is  one 


thiiK-  Then  the  question  is  how  much 
does  it  cost?  We  get  confusing  answers. 

M^.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
wlllthe  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Montana  that  this  is  the 
first  vehicle  on  which  we  have  been 
able  to  offer  this  amendment  this  year 
that  we  need  and  are  very  anxious  to 
biinc  up.  We  have  no  further  legisla- 
tion! and  we  wished  to  make  sure  this 
bill  came  up  so  we  could  add  this 
amehdment.  We  have  not  delayed  and 
as  the  Senator  luiows,  the  vast,  vast 
majority  of  soybeans  have  not  yet 
been  planted. 

M^.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
froni  Minnesota. 

I,  too,  have  to  keep  my  perspective. 
We  do  not  produce  soybeans  in  Mon- 
tana. Of  course,  they  do  in  Minnesota 
and  I  can  understand  his  interest  in 
this  matter. 

It  is  rather  confusing  on  the  basis  of 
cost.  CBO  has  a  figvire.  The  adminis- 
tration has  some  figure  they  have  not 
produced  in  their  letter  they  sent  up 
to  Chairman  Leahy.  But  they  have 
some  figure  and  it  is  pretty  large. 

Second,  what  would  be  the  result  on 
the  soybean  market?  That  is  what  all 
soybean  farmers  would  want  to  Icnow. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
rather  bleak  picture  as  described  in 
this  letter  to  Chairman  Leahy  on  what 
would  be  the  result  and  it  is  all  nega- 
tivei  They  do  not  hold  back.  They  view 
a  real  disaster  to  try  to  change 
)lans  right  now  at  this  particular 
to  affect  the  1987  crop, 
tere  is  real  confusion  on  it.  The 
lers  are  used  to  that.  So  if  they 
ratching,  it  will  not  surprise  them 
there  is  some  confusion  here  in 
lington.  Here  on  this  Senate  floor 
lave  no  idea  what  the  cost  or  what 
the  feffect  would  be,  what  would  be  the 
pricf  fall,  what  is  the  overall  effect  on 
a  cj-op  and  farming  in  general  all 
acrcJBS  the  coimtry. 

B^t  I  think  even  farmers  believe 
theUe  should  be  some  limit  on  the  con- 
fusion that  we  have  here.  In  the  fu- 
turek  trading  in  Chicago  or  Kansas 
Citi  or  wherever  futures  are  traded, 
thef  have  that  term  "pit,"  like  the 
whffit  pit.  That  is  where  the  people 
are  'trading  in  wheat  futures.  They 
gatl^er  around  and  there  is  mass  con- 
fusion. It  is  hard  to  follow. 

P<|r  a  novice  it  is  even  hard  to  under- 
staild  what  they  are  doing.  But  there 
is  ai  com  pit,  a  cattle  pit.  I  suppose 
is  a  soybean  pit  where  these  fu- 
are  traded.  And  what  does  that 
1?  It  means  that  people  are  bet- 
on  what  the  price  is  going  to  be 
^hose  specific  commodities  in  the 
futiire.  You  have  bidding,  someone 
buying  and  someone  selling,  and  they 
are  ijust  l}etting  on  what  the  price  is 
goiag  to  be. 

The  biggest  pit  of  all  is  right  here. 
Thi^  Senate  and  our  colleagues  over  in 
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the  other  body  are  betting  on  what 
the  price  is  going  to  be. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  of- 
fering tfiis  amendment  on  soybeans 
has  cleai-ly  and  accurately,  I  believe, 
reflected  on  the  relationship  of  the 
price  of  com  and  feedgrains  and  its 
effect  on  soybeans. 

So,  wqat  is  that?  Well,  in  general 
when  com  prices  are  down  soybean 
prices  are  down. 

The  senator  from  Minnesota  accu- 
rately pprtrayed  yesterday  that  be- 
cause there  is  too  much  com  the  com 
prices  a^e  down.  Soybean  prices  are 
not  quitt  low  enough  in  order  to  get 
sales  abroad,  so  we  should  have  a 
lower  price  on  soybeans.  This  is  what 
this  would  bring  about.  That  is  the 
reason  for  making  this  amendment. 

So,  let  us  hear  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  What  do  they  say?  I 
have  already  read  that  key  paragraph 
of  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture 
letter  toj  Chairman  Leahy,  and  I  will 
not  repeat  it. 

But  tne  effect  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration says  no,  no,  no.  That  is  what 
that  letter  says.  In  fact,  the  letter 
even  ridicules  the  idea.  Reading  that 
paragraph  and  digesting  it  on  soy- 
beans, I  presume  mostly  because  it 
would  have  some  effect  on  the  soy- 
beans that  have  already  l}een  pro- 
duced o^  are  already  under  loan,  al- 
ready in  I  surplus  stocks,  makes  it  clear 
that  it  14  a  pretty  tough  letter  ridicul- 
ing the  idea.  They  just  cut  this  amend- 
ment tq  ribbons.  In  fact  they  are 
pretty  mean.  They  say  that  it  is  gim- 
midu-y  pn  the  basis  of  how  the  cost 
would  be  offset. 

It  is  a  pretty  harsh  term  that  pits 
this  Republican  administration 
against  ihe  amendment  of  a  stalwart 
and  distinguished  Republican  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

I  woul0  suggest  and  humbly  suggest 
that  the;  Republican  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  this  amendment  might 
write  a  letter  back  to  the  Department 
of  AgricQlture,  and  the  administration, 
and  draw  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  and  just  emphatically  sug- 
gest to  |hem  why  not  get  rid  of  this 
surplus  that  overhangs  the  market, 
and  drives  the  price  of  com  and  soy- 
beans down. 

The  ainendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesoita  would  allow  the  price  of 
soybean*  to  get  lower.  The  price  is  too 
low  for  these  commodities  principally 
because  the  surplus  overhangs  the 
market. 

Why  liot  get  rid  of  the  surplus,  move 
it  out?    1 

How?  Use  the  export  programs  that 
we  have  enacted  into  law. 

They  allow  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture land  allow  the  administration 
to  cut  the  price.  We  do  not  need  any 
amendment  to  do  that.  They  already 
have  that  authority  to  cut  the  price. 


The  Senator  from  Miimesota.  I 
think,  understands  just  as  well  as  I  do 
what  authority  they  have  to  do  that. 
Why  do  they  not  use  it?  Why  do  they 
not  move  this  stuff  out?  It  costs  a  lot 
of  money  to  keep  it  in  storage.  It  does 
not  do  any  good  Just  sitting  there. 
Why  Just  sit  on  It? 

They  always  talk  about  cash  sales.  I 
am  talking  about  cash  sales  right  now. 
I  am  talking  along  the  same  track  that 
this  amendment  does.  This  would 
mandate  them  to  use  the  authority 
they  already  have.  Does  this  body  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  have 
some  special  influence  over  this  ad- 
ministration? I  would  hope  so.  I  would 
expect  that  maybe  it  has  not  been 
used  enough.  Maybe  the  strong  letter 
by  the  administration  against  the 
amendment  has  not  been  responded  to 
in  kind  yet. 

Maybe  they  will  say,  "Where  is  the 
need?  Who  wants  it?" 

Well.  Mr.  President,  there  axe  a  lot 
of  people  around  the  world  who  want 
it.  They  either  want  it  at  a  reduced 
price  that  they  can  pay,  or,  if  they 
cannot  pay  for  it,  they  would  accept  it 
as  a  donation. 

I  cannot  believe  that  very  many 
people  swallow  this  line  that  nobody 
needs  it,  nobody  wants  the  food.  The 
facts  are  different.  That  concept  that 
nobody  needs  it  or  nobody  wants  it  is  a 
crazy  concept.  Most  of  the  population 
of  the  world  is  underfed  and  under- 
nourished. Most  of  the  developing 
countries,  because  they  have  such 
high  rates  of  unemployment,  such 
stagnant  economies— well,  maybe  stag- 
nant is  too  modem  a  term— such 
slumping  economies,  most  developing 
countries  simply  cannot  spend  much 
to  get  the  food  that  their  people  need. 
I  Just  say  this:  Ask  them  what  they 
need.  Ask  them  what  they  need  and 
can  utilize. 

Mr.  President,  saying  get  rid  of  the 
surplus,  move  it  out.  is  not  some  wild 
idea.  It  is  what  those  farmers  on  those 
tractors  all  across  this  country  say.  It 
is  what  those  business  people  in  agri- 
business also  across  this  country  say. 
Those  who  understand  what  surplus 
commodities  and  storage  mean  both  in 
cost  for  the  Treasury  and  in  cost  for 
producers  and  their  businesses  agree. 
Understanding  that,  they  all  say  the 
same.  "Move  out  the  surplus.  Get  rid 
of  it." 

That  is  the  kind  of  letter  that  ought 
to  be  given  back  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  response  to  their  letter. 
That  is  the  kind  of  word  that  should 
be  given  to  the  State  Department  in 
response  to  their  negative  attitudes  on 
moving  out  surplus  commodities.  That 
is  the  word  that  ought  to  go  to  the 
President. 

It  is  a  matter  of  utmost  importance 
that  the  entire  Cabinet,  the  entire 
White  House,  and  the  President  him- 
self understand  what  is  needed  here  in 


relationship  to  the  price  of  commod- 
ities. 

Producers  and  farmers  have  had 
enough  of  these  low  prices.  They  have 
had  enough  of  the  inactivity  of  not 
moving  out  surplus  commodities.  I  do 
not  believe  this  amendment  should  get 
anywhere  today.  I  believe  perhaps  the 
concept  is  right  for  soybeans  to  have  a 
marketing  loan,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  right  to  Just  bring  it  right  out  in 
about  the  middle  of  planting  season 
and  say,  "Here  it  is,  a  new  program." 

We  would  be  better  advised  to  really 
consult  with  the  people  and  put  it  to- 
gether right,  figuring  out  how  it  is 
going  to  be  paid  for  and  think  about 
the  1988  crop.  I  think  that  is  about 
the  best  we  can  do  in  regard  to  soy- 
beans and  the  marketing  of  that  com- 
modity. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Adams).  The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
shortly  going  to  raise  a  303(a)  point  of 
order  against  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  yet  do  so  because  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  on  his  feet  and  I  sus- 
pect he  has  something  more  he  wants 
to  say.  I  know  of  some  other  Senators 
who  were  going  to  speak  but  have  de- 
cided not  to  speak.  I  just  want  to 
notify  my  colleagues  I  am  going  to 
shortly  do  that.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
preclude  the  chance  for  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  respond. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
accept  the  fact  that  the  chairman  will 
make  a  motion  under  section  303(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act.  I  would  like  to  answer 
briefly  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  calling  me  stalwart, 
distinguished,  and  all  those  things. 
Indeed,  those  words  apply  to  him  as 
well.  It  is  interesting  how  times 
change  because  we  now  find  my  good 
friend  from  Montana  making  argu- 
ments that  he  perhaps  would  not  have 
made  last  year,  citing  at  great  lengths 
letters  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  giving  great  credence  to  that 
letter  where  not  long  ago  he  took  per- 
haps a  different  view,  if  I  may  suggest. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  points 
out  that  he  does  not  want  to  have  a 
change  in  the  program  for  soybeans  in 
the  midst  of  planting  season. 

I  respectfully  point  out  to  him  that 
the  planting  season  has  essentially  not 
begun  for  soybeans  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  until  Augiist  1  to  announce 
what  the  loan  will  be  on  soybeans; 
that  the  Secretary  really  has  not  an- 
nounced a  program  for  this  year 
anyway,  so  that  we  would  be  adding 
some  substance  and  some  certainty 
rather  than  uncertainty. 


My  good  friend  from  Montana  com- 
plains about  the  possible  cost  of  this 
amendment  and  then  he  speaks  so 
feelingly  about  Just  moving  out  the 
surplus.  Just  getting  rid  of  the  stirplus 
and  he  wants  to  give  it  away.  That 
also  has  a  cost  attached  to  it  and  I 
would  suggest  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  friend  from  Montana,  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  the  stalwart,  I  might 
say.  from  Montana  that  the  cost  of 
this  amendment  will  be  substantially 

less.  

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding.  Would  not  my  friend 
agree  that  if  the  surplus  of  com  and 
the  surplus  of  soybeans  from  last 
year's  crop  he  reduced,  the  price  for 
both  commodities  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  go  higher? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes;  no  question 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
does  work  in  the  marketplace  and  I  do 
not  contest  that  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  And,  therefore,  I 
take  it  my  distinguished  and  stalwart 
friend  is  very  much  in  agreement  that 
the  surplus  commodities  should  be  dis- 
posed of  as  rapidly  as  possible? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Montana  that  I  know  that 
he  is  the  principal  adherent  in  the 
Senate  to  the  section  416  program  and 
that  together  with  him  I  am  one  of 
the  principal  proponents  of  the  Public 
Law  480  program.  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  utilize  both  pro- 
grams to  their  fullest  and  also  various 
credit  programs  so  that  we  can  in- 
crease exports.  I  would  say  to  him  that 
the  programs  are  aU  part  of  the  solu- 
tion. 

But,  report  give-away  programs  have 
a  cost,  as  he  well  knows,  and  so  I  only 
point  out  that  in  the  event  that  you 
want  to  criticize  the  amendment  on 
the  basis  of  cost,  it  cannot  be  cured  by 
taking  an  action  that  would  have  even 
a  greater  cost. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  again? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yield  once  again 
to  my  friend  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
anything  taken  for  granted,  but  I  am 
sure  my  friend  agrees  that  if  a  price 
can  come  up  from  reduction  of  surplus 
commodities  overhanging  the  market, 
that  that  brings  down  the  cost  out  of 
the  Treasury  for  deficiency  payments, 
or  for  absorptions  in  this  case  of  soy- 
beans under  loan. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  would  point  out 
to  my  friend  from  Montana  that  this 
amendment  would  give  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  make  the  so-called 
POP  or  loan  deficiency  that  would 
thereby  not  allow  any  new  soybeans  to 
come  under  loan.  The  soybeans  that 
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are  going  to  be  iwt  under  Io«n  in  1987 
At  •  mintmiim  of  $4.T7.  Which  When 
XMkea  together  with  the  interest  on 
the  0-month  loan  could  effectively 
have  about  a  $5  price,  ia  going  to  bring 
about  a  good  deal  of  additional  pro- 
duction abroad  particularly  in  Argenti- 
na and  BrasO  which  have  the  climate 
to  produce  soybeans.  Therefore,  there 
may  be  a  large  surrender  of  beans  to 
CXX;  and  we  will  find  ourselves  in  ex- 
actly the  position  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  does  not  want  to  put  us 
in.  I  agree  with  him  that  we  do  not 
want  to  have  yet  a  new  mountain  of 
surplus  OHnmodities,  soybeans  in  this 
event,  that  we  would  have  to  contend 
with.  They  will  overhang  the  market 
to  use  his  term,  a  term  that  I,  too, 
have  used  on  numerous  occasions.  And 
that  would  create  a  continuing,  and 
exacerbate  the  continuance,  of  the 
problem  with  respect  to  soybeans. 

It  is  our  effort  to  try  to  avoid  that 
situation  Just  as  has  been  done  with 
cotton  and  rice  in  part  through  the 
use  of  a  mai^eting  loan. 

Bir.  President.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  that  I  see  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraslca 
wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Exom],  says  he  wants  to  speak  and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Indiana  wishes 
to  q)eak  again. 

Mr.  B08CHWITZ.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  looked  with 
keen  interest  at  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  others.  And  while  I  recognize  and 
realize  that  our  soybean  producers 
have  not  t>een  essentially  a  inrt  of  the 
farm  program  in  the  past,  I  recognize 
that  they  are  in  deep  difficulty  today 
and,  therefore,  I  would  look  at  the 
marketing  loan  concept,  which  is  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  as  one 
that  we  should  consider. 

I  am  merely  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  today  to  offer  a  word  of 
caution.  The  word  of  caution  is  simply 
this:  The  main  reason  for  the  measure 
before  us  is  for  some  wheat  disaster 
payments  that  should  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  original  bill  and  was  not. 
Therefore,  this  is  a  corrective  piece  of 
legislation  that  I  understand  has  gen- 
eral support,  probably  near  unanimous 
support,  on  each  side  of  the  aisle.  And, 
therefore,  I  think  it  Is  important  that 
we  move  this  through  and  get  that 
oversight  corrected. 

The  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  thereof  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  are  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  would  simply  say: 
Are  we  making  a  mistake  by  trying  to 
correct  wliat  has  to  be  corrected  some- 


time! this  year,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Senator,  and  that  is  the  very  difficult 
situadtion  that  our  soybean  producers 
are  m.  are  we  making  a  mistake  by 
piecomealing.  piecemealing,  if  you  will, 
Mr.  President,  corrections  that  are 
needed  In  the  1985  farm  bill? 

Now,  there  are  some  people  on  this 
floor  that  think  the  1985  farm  bill  was 
a  good  one.  I  do  not  think  it  was  good. 
I  did  not  support  it  in  the  initial  in- 
stance. And  while  there  are  some  good 
parts  of  that  biU.  I  think  that  the  1985 
farm  bill  needs  some  major  siu^ery. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
any  chance  at  major  surgery  on  the 
1985  farm  bill,  this  amendment  and  all 
other  suggestions  should  be  referred 
properly  to  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, led  ably  by  the  two  managers  of 
the  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate.  I.  of 
course,  speak  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  we  might 
not  I  Iways  agree  as  to  what  should  or 
shou  d  not  be  done,  basically,  in  agri- 
culture.  I  still  send  the  word  of  cau- 
tion that  this  Is  an  extremely  compli- 
cated and  complex  field.  And.  as  badly 
as  I  think  the  soybean  producers  need 
some  help  right  now.  I  think  that  they 
could  wait  and  allow  the  Agriculture 
Committee  to  come  up  with  needed 
corrections — surgery,  additions,  call  it 
what  you  will— to  the  1985  farm  bill 
after  our  Agriculture  Committee  has 
had  a  chance  to  assimilate  all  of  the 
suggestions  that  are  being  made,  in- 
cluding one  for  some  marketing  loan 
help  for  the  soybean  producers. 

Therefore,  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  thttik  that  this  is  not  the  bill,  this  is 
not  ttie  time,  and  this  is  not  the  place 
to  n^e  the  corrections  that  possibly 
should  be  made  under  the  amendment 
of feisd  by  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta.   1 

I  think  it  would  be  much,  much 
better  and  much  wiser  if  we  would 
take! the  advice  of  the  chairman,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  a  real 
expert  on  agriculture,  the  man  seated 
iminediately  next  to  me.  Senator  Mel- 
CHER,  from  Montana,  and  refer  this 
and  all  other  changes  that  should  be 
mad*  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator  in 
the  1985  farm  bill  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  The  facts  of  the  matter 
are  that  no  hearings  have  been  held 
on  tliis  matter.  I  am  not  sajring  that 
they;  necessarily  have  to  be  held.  But 
if  w^  are  going  to  piecemeal  correc- 
tionf  that  this  Senator  feels  are  neces- 
sary lin  the  1985  farm  bill  with  amend- 
ments being  offered  on  this  wheat 
proposition  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  than  I  think  we  are  not  taking 
actiqn  in  a  judicious  manner,  I  think 
we  a^e  not  taking  action  in  a  manner 
that'  is  appropriate  to  the  major 
change  that  I  think  is  necessary  in  the 
1985  farm  bill. 

Bilt.  be  that  as  it  may.  I  would 
simcly  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I  will 
opp<  se  this  amendment  not  necessari- 
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ly  becau^  I  do  not  think  something 
like  this  Is  necessary  but  I  believe  that 
this  should  be  referred  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Comtnittee.  and  that  the  needs  of 
the  soybean  people  should  be  looked 
at  in  thQ  total  context  of  the  wheat 
people,  tiie  com  people,  the  cotUm 
people,  tl^e  cattle  feeders,  the  hog  pro- 
ducers, and  all  other  livestock  and 
grain  or  food  and  fiber  producers  that 
you  coulid  think  of.  I  suspect  that 
there  are  some  other  minor  or  major 
changes  that  have  to  be  made  in  the 
1985  farm  bill. 

If  we  sljart  piecemealing,  taking  care 
>up  with  an  amendment 
with  that  group  with  an 
t  over  here,  without  due 
ion  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
d  without  their  holding 
hearings  that  I  think  are  necessary  to 
get  the  total  picture  of  changes  that 
should  be  made,  I  think  we  would  be 
giving  up  very  early  in  this  session  of 
the  100th  Congress  any  chance  for  the 
meaningful  changes  that  myself  and 
others  feel  are  necessary  in  the  1985 
farm  bill. 

Some  might  say,  well,  but  you,  the 
Senator  ilrom  Nebraska,  have  stood  on 
the  floor  from  time  to  time  and  of- 
fered amendments.  That  is  true.  I 
have  stood  on  the  floor  and  offered 
amendments  that  I  thought  were  criti- 
cally necessary  for  agriculture.  My 
friend  fr0m  Montana,  seated  next  to 
me,  and  |  this  Senator  stood  on  the 
floor  not!  too  many  months  ago  and 
fUibustered  or  minifilibustered,  call  it 
what  yoi4  will.  We  were  successful  in 
extending,  and  maintaining  the  target 
prices  oQ  grains  for  the  second-year 
period  when  it  was  only  included  in  1 
year  as  the  bill  came  out  of  the  Agri- 
culture cbmmittee. 

So,  yea  we  stood  our  ground.  But 
that  wasj  the  time  and  that  was  the 
place.  Tliat  was  the  last  train  out  of 
the  station.  We  stood,  we  did  what  we 
thought  [was  right,  and  the  Senate 
went  along  with  us.  I  simply  say  that 
the  agriculture  train  is  not  leaving  the 
station  on  this  minor  bill  with  regard 
to  restoring  the  correction  with  regard 
to  wheat  disasters  that  should  have 
been  covered  and  was  not  in  the  origi- 
nal piece  of  legislation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  listen  to  those  of 
us  who  hkve  stood  here  on  many  occa- 
sions and  fought  hard  representing 
the  hardfpressed  agriculture  interests. 
Indeed,  tihere  is  today,  Mr.  President, 
a  depression  in  agriculture  basically  in 
my  Stata  If  it  were  not  for  the  billions 
of  dollars  flowing  into  the  farm  pro- 
grams in  the  Federal  Government 
today,  there  would  be  an  awful  lot  of 
farmers  In  much  more  trouble  than 


they  are 


right  now. 


So  I  would  simply  say  that  this  is 


not  the 
tractive 


,ime  to  rush  into  this,  as  at- 
as    this    amendment    might 


sound,  and  with  as  much  support  I 


might   give   it   under   other  circum- 
stances. 

So  I  yield  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
chairman,      the      ranking      minority 
member,  such  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  as  Senator  Melcher 
and  others,  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
would    defeat    this    amendment    and 
attack  this  problem  more  appropriate- 
ly at  another  day  when  we  can  take  a 
look  at  the  whole  picture. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
Senator  has  yielded  the  floor. 
Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  his  comments  about  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  myself  and 
the  committee.  Let  me  also  mention 
that  I  appreciate  very  much  the  spirit 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, who  gave  excellent  speeches 
on  this  subject  today. 

The  marketing  loan  concept  is  not 
the  issue  before  the  Senate  today.  As 
others  have  pointed  out  marketing 
loans  have  been  used  in  cotton  and 
rice.  It  may  be  appropriate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  want 
to  use  marketing  loans  for  soybeans  or 
other  crops. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Senator 
HxruN  of  Alabama,  authority  is  given 
the  Secretary  to  use  the  marketing 
loan  concept  for  soybeans.  He  believes 
that  would  benefit  soybean  farmers 
and  benefit  the  coimtry.  So  the  mar- 
keting loan  concept  is  not  at  issue,  and 
clearly  not  at  issue  is  whether  the 
Senate  wants  to  help  soybean  farmers. 
The  Senate  clearly  wants  to  help  soy- 
bean farmers.  And  the  Senate  would 
like  to  help  farmers  in  each  context. 

Mr.  President,  because  we  perhaps 
are  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  budget 
point,  1  just  want  to  review  quickly  the 
merits  of  both  the  budget  point  and 
the  total  merits  of  the  amendment. 
The  merits  of  l>oth  budget  point  and 
the  amendment  really  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood. The  marketing  loan  idea 
being  presented  today  comes  down  to 
the  thought  that  as  a  soybean  farmer, 
if  I  went  to  the  U.S.  Government  with 
100  bushels  of  soybeans  that  I  did  not 
want  to  send  to  the  market,  why 
would  I  not  want  to  go  to  the  market? 
Well,  because  I  thought  the  price  was 
too  low. 

So  I  go  to  the  U.S.  Government  and 
under  Senator  Boschwiti'  plan  I 
could  get  a  S5.02-a-bushel  loan  using 
those  soybeans  as  collateral. 

Senator  Boschwitz'  amendment 
suggests  that  I  could  repay  that  loan 
not  at  $5.02.  but  at  whatever  the 
market  price  might  be,  somewhere 
along  the  traU.  The  thought  is  clearly 
the  market  price  would  plummet.  And 
it  would,  indeed.  It  would  seek  what- 
ever the  world  level  might  be.  We  do 


not  know  how  far  down  that  might  be. 
It  might  be  quite  a  bit  down,  as  Sena- 
tors have  pointed  out.  If  other  govern- 
ments are  subsidizing  heavily,  the 
price  could  decline  further. 

But  as  a  farmer  I  could  pay  off  that 
loan  at  some  point  in  the  marketing 
cycle  at  whatever  that  plummeted 
price  might  be. 

How  could  this  work?  Who  will  pick 
up  the  difference?  Obviously  the  dif- 
ference will  be  picked  up  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  by  the  taxpayers.  The 
taxpayers  are  already  picking  up  a  tab 
of  perhaps  $25  bUlion  or  $26  billion  a 
year  for  the  U.S.  farm  programs. 

The  initial  estimate  is  that  the  first 
year  of  the  Boschwitz'  amendment  an- 
other $1  billion  of  support  would  be 
required  beyond  that  already  in  farm 
programs  to  pay  for  the  soybean  mar- 
keting loan  program.  Over  a  4-year 
period  of  time  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
$2  billion.  No  one  knows  whether  that 
would  be  an  adequate  sum.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  usually  under- 
estimated the  cost  of  each  of  these 
programs.  In  this  particular  case,  be- 
cause the  loan  that  I  could  get  from 
the  Federal  Government  would  be 
going  up  from  $4.77  to  $5.02.  at  the 
time  the  world  price  would  be  going 
down,  the  e&p  paid  by  taxpayers  gen- 
erally would  increase. 

Furthermore,  the  soybean  program 
has  a  feature  which  is  important  to 
the  soybean  growers  such  as  myself. 
There  are  no  limits  on  the  number  of 
acres  of  soybeans  I  could  plant.  That 
is  not  true  if  I  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram as  a  com  farmer.  I  must  set  aside 
20  percent  of  my  historical  acreage. 
Not  so  with  soybeans.  In  the  event 
that  $5.02  becomes  the  loan  rate,  it 
might  be  a  very  strong  incentive  for 
me  to  go  out  to  the  back  40  and  put  in 
some  more  soybeans.  I  can  very  well 
imagine  that  many  persons  who  have 
the  ability,  because  of  climate  and  soil, 
would  do  precisely  that. 

So  at  the  very  moment  that  we  raise 
loan  rates,  which  provides  an  incentive 
to  produce  more  soybeans,  the  world 
price  would  clearly  fall  even  further. 
Our  production  would  become  larger; 
our  surpluses  which  we  thought  might 
disappear  in  this  particular  scheme,  in 
my  judgment,  would  tkecome  larger. 

All  of  us  should  study  the  marketing 
loan  concept  for  soybeans.  In  due 
course  we  shall  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished chairman  will  have  appropri- 
ate hearings  at  which  people  will  want 
to  think  out  and  be  heard  on  theoreti- 
cally how  this  loan  program  might 
work.  But.  Mr.  President,  the  immedi- 
ate problem  is  this  year. 

Let  me  just  reiterate  the  points  that 
I  think  are  pertinent.  Foreign  buyers 
of  U.S.  soybeans  and  soybean  products 
wiU  purchase  only  hand  to  mouth 
from  now  until  the  1987  crop  becomes 
available,  because  the  1987  crop  under 
this  new  marketing  loan  would  have 


very  low  prices.  That  means  soybeani 
wiU  be  dead  in  the  market,  from  April 
23  onward,  and  the  current  prices  wHl 
fall.  They  wUl  fall  very  substantially 
for  everytxKly  who  is  now  in  the  soy- 
t)ean  market. 

The  South  American  crops  that 
have  not  really  entered  the  market  in 
great  numbers  will  certainly  come  in 
with  a  vengeance  if  this  amendment 
passes  because  the  need  will  be  appar- 
ent to  them  to  get  rid  of  their  soy- 
beans fast,  given  the  fact  that  very  in- 
expensive American  soybeaiu  will  be 
available  in  the  coming  year. 

There  would  be  an  immediate  price 
impact  on  1986  crop  soybeans,  result- 
ing in  1986  crop  loan  forfeitures  and 
increased  budget  outlays.  I  doubt,  Mr. 
President,  a  billion  dollars  will  cover 
what  is  going  to  occur  in  the  first  year, 
let  alone  a  5-year  period  of  time. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  I  argue  that 
prudence  would  dictate  that  we  not.  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  take 
farmers  off  their  tractors  today,  keep 
them  riveted  at  their  televisions  wait- 
ing to  see  whether  they  ought  to  plant 
more  acres  of  soybeans.  I  would  say. 
Mr.  President,  that  every  bit  of  pru- 
dence dictates  we  not  change  the  pro- 
gram in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The 
idea  may  have  some  merits  but  cer- 
tainly not  now.  All  signs  point  to 
danger  for  soybean  farmers  if  this 
amendment  is  enacted. 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  yielded  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  is  soon  going  to 
make  a  motion  on  this  matter.  I  can 
only  concur  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  said.  I  would  also 
stress— and  he  alluded  to  this  in  his 
statement— that  we  will  look  at  this 
question,  we  will  look  at  it  in  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  already  begun  to  con- 
sider it  in  committee.  We  will  continue 
to  do  so.  It  is  not  the  last  we  are  going 
to  hear  about  a  marketing  loan  for 
soybeans.  However,  this  is  a  piece  of 
disaster  legislation.  It  is  not  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  to  make  in  effect  a 
major  rewrite  of  part  of  the  1985  farm 
bill.  I  hope,  and  I  strongly  urge,  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
reject  this  amendment,  to  consider  the 
budget  considerations,  and  to  support 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  when  he  makes  his  antici- 
pated motion.  If  we  were  to  have  this 
amendment  on  this  piece  of  emergen- 
cy legislation,  there  is  no  way  in  God's 
green  Earth  this  legislation  is  ever 
going  to  become  law. 

Mr.    BOSCHWITZ    addressed    the 
Chair. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  B06CHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  very  brief.  I  see  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  Is  on  the 
floor.  I  wish  to  answer  quickly  some  of 
the  points  that  were  made  by  my 
friend  from  Indiana.  He  pointed  out 
that  more  soybean  acreage  might  be 
planted.  I  would  dispute  that.  Mr. 
Ihtssident  That  would  mean  com  acre- 
age would  have  to  be  diverted  to  soy- 
bean production  and  certainly  that  is 
not  very  likely  to  occur.  There  is  no 
set-aside,  he  sajrs.  in  soybeans.  That  is 
correct.  And  there  is  no  setside  be- 
cause there  is  no  deficiency  payment, 
and  that  has  been  the  exchange  over 
the  years. 

My  good  friend  from  Indiana  says 
the  South  American  crop  is  going  to 
come  on  to  the  market  with  a  venge- 
ance. I  do  not  know  how  he  thinks  it  is 
going  to  come  on  to  the  market  no 
matter  what  happens.  They  are  going 
to  OMne  on  to  the  market  and  they  are 
going  to  sell  their  crop.  In  the  event 
that  the  marketing  loan  would  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  price— and  at  this 
point  in  the  marketing  year  that  is  not 
by  any  means  clear— it  will  indeed 
impact  the  South  American  producers 
quite  heavily  because  they  are  reduc- 
ing their  production  of  wheat  and  com 
and  turning  to  soybeans.  In  the  event 
the  marketing  loan  is  put  into  effect— 
and  even  if  there  is  a  drop  in  the  world 
price— that  will  influence  them  not  to 
increase  their  plantings  of  soybeans  in 
the  coming  year. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  points 
out  that  there  will  be  costs  associated 
with  the  fact  that  there  would  be  a 
lower  repayment  on  the  loan  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  allow  present 
law  to  continue,  it  means  that  there 
will  be  a  loan  of  $4.77  plus  the  interest 
brings  it  up  to  about  $5,  and  there  is 
no  question  that  will  bring  about  addi- 
tional production,  which  means  that 
there  will  be  a  large  surrender  to  the 
CCC  and  as  he  points  out  and  as 
others  pointed  out  before,  the  esti- 
mates of  cost  have  been  way  off  the 
mark. 

This  amendment  deals  with  sound 
economics.  This  amendment  deals 
with  not  selling  the  beans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  is  likely  to  occur  but, 
rather,  bringing  them  out  to  the 
market  where  they  should  be.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  POP  provision  in 
this  amendment.  So  that  indeed  we 
will  not  cause  additional  cost  to  the 
Government,  that  we  will  not  cause 
additional  storage  cost,  interest  cost  or 
have  that  crop  overhanging  the 
market. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  his  indulgence  during  this 
debate  and  also  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  to  be  an  original  sponsor  of 
this  important  legislation.  I  rise  today 


aloni  with  my  good  friend  from  Min- 
nesota, Senator  BoscHwnz,  to  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
amendment,  an  amendment,  I  might 
note.,  with  broad  based,  bipartisan  sup- 
port.! 

I  think  this  proposal  represents  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  For  too 
long  soybean  growers  have  been  forced 
to  compete  on  world  markets  with  a 
dropping  loan  rate  at  home,  leaving 
them  with  no  income  protection.  This 
amendment  would  rectify  this  serious 
situation. 

By  mandating  a  $5.02-Ioan  rate  for 
soybeans  in  1987,  and  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  make  loan  deficiency  pay- 
ments, it  allows  soybean  growers  to  op- 
erate under  a  de  facto  marketing  loan. 
Soybean  producers  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete on  world  markets,  while  main- 
taining their  incomes.  To  maintain 
American  farmer's  competitiveness, 
the  loan  rate  Is  lowered  marginally  in 
the  outyears  to  $4.77  in  1988.  and 
$4.5&lnl989. 

Some  will  contend  that  the  cost  of 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment  is 
prohibitive— I  think  these  cost  argu- 
ments are  exaggerated.  The  $500  mil- 
lion price-tag  Is  predicated  on  a  na- 
tional average  of  $4.77  per  bushel  and 
a  2-ta(Uion  bushel  crop.  Both  of  these 
are  Unlikely  occurrences.  Given  the 
desperate  situation  that  these  farmers 
face,  I  think  the  benefits  of  enacting 
this  amendment  far  outweigh  what- 
ever costs  we  might  incur. 

This  amendment  is  strongly  support- 
ed b^  the  Kentucky  Soybean  Associa- 
id  I  am  glad  to  lend  my  support 
distingviished    Senator    from 
)ta. 

DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Bosch- 
witz-Cochran  amendment  and  urge  its 
immediate  adoption.  This  amendment. 
which  has  garnered  the  bipartisan 
support  of  our  colleagues  from  all 
acroas  the  country,  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  viability  of  our 
Nation's  soybean  and  sunflower  grow- 
ers. Without  its  adoption  we  can  an- 
ticipate further  erosion  of  our  soybean 
prodiiction  capabilities  as  well  as  the 
closure  of  one  of  this  Nation's  few  sun- 
flower processing  plants. 

Eatlier  this  spring  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity ito  meet  with  Minnesota  soyliean 
growfers.  They  did  not  ask  for  any- 
thing extraordinary— a  chance  to  be 
competitive  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace—a greater  commitment  from 
this  administration  to  remove  trade 
barriers  abroad— the  same  level  of 
price  protection  that  other  commodity 
grou|>s  enjoy.  The  amendment  we 
brini  before  the  Senate  today  is  de- 
signid  to  partially  address  those  con- 
cerns. 

Mb.  President,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  needs  of  our  soybean 
gro\Hiers  are  very  real  and  completely 
legitimate.  When  Congress  passed  the 
bill,  we  promised  farmers 
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we  woul<i  protect  their  income  during 
this  turbulent  transition  to  a  mailtet- 
oriented  larm  economy.  For  those  who 
grow  ric<,  cotton,  com.  wheat,  sugar 
beets  or 'tobacco,  the  experience  to- 
date  seetfis  to  indicate  that  Congress 
has  kept;  its  promise.  But  the  same 
cannot  bfe  said  for  our  soybean  and 
sunflower  growers. 

For  ex$inple,  in  an  attempt  to  be 
more  conipetitive,  Secretary  Lyng  has 
chosen  td  slash  the  soybean  loan  rate 
rather  tl^an  implement  a  marketing 
loan  for  ^ybeans.  A  cut  in  the  loan 
rate  translates  into  an  immediate  cut 
in  soylie^  farmers'  income,  a  fact 
which  is  driving  them  out  of  beans. 
The  results  are  obvious— our  growers 
have  decided  it  makes  more  sense  not 
to  plant  soybeans  than  to  plant  them 
for  $4.77  j  a  bushel  or  $4.56  a  bushel. 
Such  a  policy  may  make  sense  to 
someone  [who  wants  to  further  con- 
tract As^erican  agriculture,  but  to 
those  of  us  who  are  from  rural  Amer- 
ica and  Understand  its  pain,  such  a 
policy  is  shortsighted  and  insensitive. 

Mr.  President,  change  normally 
comes  slowly,  and  certainly  does  not 
come  ea^y  in  rural  America,  a  fact 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  continued 
decline  ih  farmers,  farmland  values, 
and  farm  related  economic  activity  in 
Minnesota.  But  if  it  takes  changes  in 
the  way  we  do  business  in  this  coimtry 
to  move  our  products  abroad,  let  us 
find  the  least  disruptive  policy.  For 
my  part,  t  won't  support  a  policy  that 
gains  market  share  by  cutting  farm 
income.  Our  farmers  deserve  better. 

Anyone  who  was  bom,  raised  or 
spent  any  time  in  rural  America  knows 
how  hard  our  farmers  work.  Even  as 
we  sit  in  our  comfortable  offices  they 
are  heading  out  into  the  fields.  Odds 
are  they  jwill  be  working  when  we  go 
to  bed,  and  will  probably  be  back  out 
in  the  tractor  before  we  awake. 

And  farmers  understand  the  defini- 
tion of  commitment.  Year  after  year 
they  stnsgle  to  keep  what  their  fore- 
fathers forked  to  develop.  It  takes 
real  commitment  for  these  hardwork- 
ing souls  to  go  back  into  the  fields 
after  being  hailed,  flooded  or  parched 
out,  probably  more  than  any  politician 
or  bureai  crat  could  know. 

But  th<  question  must  be  asked,  how 
many  farmers  must  we  lose  in  the 
name  of  this  particular  version  of  a 
market-oriented  farm  policy?  I  think 
we  have  lost  more  than  enough.  The 
empty  store  fronts  in  rural  Minnesota 
testify  to,  that. 

Quite  frankly,  it  will  take  time  to 
regain  markets.  And  its  time  for  some 
people  tO|  understand  that.  They  are  so 
intent  oq  beating  our  competitors  and 
exporting  our  surpluses  that  slashing 
the  standard  of  living  in  nu-al  America 
by  cutting  farm  program  benefits  has 
become  their  favorite  tool.  Well,  I 
think  it  s  time  to  try  a  different  ap- 


proach. I  think  it  is  time  to  try  a  soy- 
bean marketing  loan. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  gave  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  discretionary 
authority  in  the  1985  farm  bill  to  im- 
plement a  marketing  loan  program  for 
soybeans.  If  we  did  not  think  there 
was  a  need  for  that  authority.  Con- 
gress would  not  have  done  so.  The  De- 
partment's conscious  decision  not  to 
use  that  authority  has  been  detrimen- 
tal to  soybean  growers.  Rather  than 
give  the  Department  another  opportu- 
nity to  slash  farm  income,  now  is  as 
good  a  time  as  any  to  mandate  a  mar- 
keting loan  for  beans. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  point 
out  the  positive  Impact  this  amend- 
ment would  have  on  the  sunflower  in- 
dustry in  northwestern  Minnesota. 
Most  people  do  not  understand  that, 
unlike  other  commodities,  there  is  no 
price  support  program  for  sunflowers. 
As  such,  the  growers  and  the  industry 
are  extremely  vulnerable  to  domestic 
and  international  developments.  The 
Department's  recent  change  in  the  oat 
program  illustrates  this  perfectly. 

In  a  successful,  though  unexplaina- 
ble  effort  to  bring  more  oats  into  pro- 
duction, the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture unintentionally  provided  an  in- 
centive to  shift  acres  out  of  sunflowers 
and  into  oats.  The  diversion  was  so 
large  that  the  viability  of  a  very  im- 
portant sunflower  processing  plant  in 
my  State  was  seriously  Jeopardized.  In 
an  attempt  to  correct  the  damage 
caused  by  the  administration's  deci- 
sion, the  amendment  before  us  would 
establish  a  price  support  loan  program 
for  our  sunflower  growers.  Without 
this  provision,  the  sunflower  industry 
in  northwestern  Minnesota  will  face  a 
very  bleak  future. 

My  farmers  do  not  want  a  handout— 
they  want  the  same  marketing  loan 
option  that  other  commodity  growers 
have.  The  amendment  has  been  draft- 
ed in  such  a  way  as  to  be  Gramm- 
Rudman  neutral,  or  very  close  to  it.  So 
the  issue  before  the  Senate  is  not  one 
of  busted  budgets  or  welfare  payments 
to  corporate  farmers.  The  issue  is  one 
of  fairness,  of  equitable  treatment  of 
sunflower  and  soybean  growers,  of 
maintaining  of  farm  income. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late all  those  who  worked  so  hard  to 
put  this  package  together.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  understate  the  importance  of 
this  amendment  to  thousands  of  Min- 
nesota's soybean  and  sunflower  grow- 
ers. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  that 
in  mind  as  you  cast  this  most  impor- 
tant vote. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  of- 
fering this  very  important  amendment 
to  H.R.  1157.  This  amendment  out- 
lines a  program  under  which  U.S.  soy- 
bean producers  can  reverse  recent 
trends  and  once  again  become  com- 
petitive in  the  world  market.  In  addi- 


tion, provisions  are  included  for  sun- 
flowers and  cottonseed  oil  which 
assure  that  the  oil  crops  will  maintain 
their  historic  price  relationships.  This 
amendment  seeks  to  put  us  back  in  a 
position  where  export  markets  can  be 
actively  pursued  while  producers  are 
able  to  maintain  adequate  levels  of 
income  support. 

It  is  common  Imowledge  that  soy- 
bean farmers  have  been  affected  by 
the  same  problems  in  the  1980's  that 
the  rest  of  the  agricultural  sector  has 
been  plagued  with— declining  crop 
prices,  falling  land  values,  rising  cost 
of  credit,  decreasing  share  of  the 
world  market,  and  an  erosion  of  public 
support  for  agriculture.  Soybeans, 
however,  were  shortchanged  in  the 
debate  surrounding  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  and  as  a  result  are  now  at 
a  disadvantage  both  domestically  and 
abroad.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  cur- 
rent situation  puts  soybean  producers 
in  the  worst  possible  position:  prices 
are  held  above  world  market  levels 
thus  stimulating  foreign  production 
while  the  inability  to  respond  to  fluc- 
tuations in  world  market  prices  has  re- 
sulted in  imfair  advantages  for  substi- 
tute commodities. 

Mr.  President,  this  inequity  is  of 
great  concern  throughout  my  home 
State  of  Missouri.  In  1985,  Missouri 
cash  receipts  for  soylieans  were  ranked 
sixth  in  the  Nation  and  No.  1  among 
the  major  commodities  at  $758  million. 
Missouri  is  also  privileged  to  be  the 
home  of  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
American  Soybean  Association. 

But  it  is  not  just  my  State's  farmers 
who  are  affected  as  soybeans  are  pro- 
duced throughout  the  country.  Last 
year  approximately  500.000  farms  pro- 
duced 2  billion  bushels  of  soybeans  in 
29  States.  In  fact,  the  63  million  acres 
of  soybeans  planted  in  1985  were 
worth  the  combined  values  of  wheat, 
cotton,  and  rice.  The  importance  of 
maintaining  export  markets  is  iUus- 
trated  by  the  fact  that  over  40  percent 
of  U.S.  soybeans  are  exported. 

Over  the  last  6  years,  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina have  reacted  to  U.S.  soybean 
provisions  by  expanding  acreage  by 
more  than  15  million  acres.  Over  the 
same  period,  U.S.  soybean  acreage  has 
fallen  by  11  million  acres  and  our 
share  of  the  world  soybean  market  has 
fallen  from  83  to  74  percent.  In  1979, 
the  United  States  accounted  for  37 
percent  of  the  world  total  vegetable  oil 
trade,  while  Brazil  and  Argentina  com- 
bined has  less  than  20  percent.  By 
1986,  this  relationship  had  been  re- 
versed and  the  South  American's 
share  approached  34  percent  while  the 
United  States  share  dropped  to  18  per- 
cent. Given  these  conditions,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  U.S.  soybean  industry 
be  free  to  compete  against  the  preda- 
tory trade  practices  exhibited 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  soyt)ean  in- 
dustry has  proven  a  sincere  commit- 


ment to  retain  its  leadership  position 
in  the  world  market.  Recent  studies 
have  shown  that  variable  costs  of  pro- 
duction in  the  Com  Belt  are  up  to  IS 
percent  lower  than  those  of  Argentina 
and  Brazil.  Also,  marketing  costs  asso- 
ciated with  transportation  to  export 
terminals  are  significantly  lower  in  the 
United  States  due  to  our  highly  devel- 
oped infrastructure  and  United  States 
soybean  yields  are  consistently  above 
those  of  Argentina  or  Brazil. 

The  amendment  which  we  are  offer- 
ing today  is  one  that  will  benefit  not 
only  producers  but  the  Government  as 
well.  The  implementation  of  a  market- 
ing loan  will  provide  producer  income 
support  while  encouraging  competi- 
tiveness, thus  encouraging  commercial 
soybean  sales  in  domestic  and  export 
markets.  This  in  turn  will  discourage 
CCC  ownership  of  soybeans.  Export 
demand  will  increase  as  the  result  of 
competitively  priced  soybeans.  As 
demand  increases  and  prices  strength- 
en, the  option  of  loan  forfeiture  be- 
comes less  and  less  attractive.  This  re- 
duces direct  Government  outlays  as 
well  as  storage  payments. 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  colleagues, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  just  described.  I 
urge  your  support  of  our  amendment. 
This  crucial  legislation  will  correct  the 
inequitable  position  which  soybeans 
and  sunflowers  have  been  put  in  since 
the  implementation  of  the  Flood  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Domenici  and 
myself  and  pursuant  to  section  303(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act.  I  do  hereby  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  the  Boschwitz- 
Cochran-Pryor  sunflower  marketing 
loan  amendment.  The  amendment 
would  provide  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1988  in  the  amount  of 
$1.6  billion.  Section  303(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  prohibits  consideration  of 
an  amendment  which  provides  new 
budget  authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
until  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  such  fiscal  year  has  been 
adopted.  So.  pursuant  to  303(a).  I  do 
raise  a  i>oint  of  order  on  the  Boschwitz 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
point  of  order  has  been  raised. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  move  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act  for  consideration  of 
this  amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  moved  that  there  be  a 
waiver.  Is  there  a  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDnfO  OFFICER.  The 
questkHi    oocun    on    the    motion    of 

the 

lir.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  seek  recogni- 
tion? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Tes.  I  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  ThanlL  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand.  Mr.  President,  this 
motion  to  waive  is  a  debatable  motion. 
I  ask  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
intended  to  take  the  floor  prior  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  to 
raise  some  questions  about  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

I  have  heard  most  if  not  all  of  the 
arguments  on  the  floor,  both  pro  and 
con,  on  this  amendment.  Obviously, 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
seeks  to  do  is  provide  a  market  loan 
for  soybeans  for  this  crop  year.  Now, 
obviously  there  is  a  cost  involved  in 
that.  What  I  am  concerned  about,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa  it  is  the  1987  crop 
year.  We  are  still  in  the  1986  crop  year 
technlfially. 

ICr.  HARKIN.  I  mean  the  crop  year 
for  which  they  are  planting  soybeans 
right  now,  and  some  have  already  been 
planted  in  the  South.  The  soybeans 
that  will  be  harvested  yet  this  calen- 
dar year.  The  Senator  is  correct;  we 
are  still  in  the  1986  crop  year.  What  I 
am  concerned  about  is  how  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  intends  to  offset 
the  $2.3  billion  cost  of  this  amendment 
over  the  next  5  years.  As  I  under- 
stand—and I  would  ask  the  Senator 
from  Bftinnesota  to  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong— the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  he  intended  to  offset 
this  $2.3  billion  cost  by  further  asset 
sales  from  the  Rural  Development  In- 
suance  Fund.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  if  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  ISx.  President,  the 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 
loans  are  40-year  loans  for  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  sewer  and 
water  loan  programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  figuring,  to 
offset  the  $2.3  billion  cost  over  the 
next  5  years,  we  will  need  to  sell  about 
$4.5  bilUon  of  the  remaining  $5.2  bil- 
lion in  the  current  loan  portfolio  be- 
cause of  the  discounting  of  the  loans 
when  they  are  sold.  What  that  means, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  this  will  draw 
down  on  the  RDIP  Loan  Program  to 
below  $1  billion. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  this:  What  will  be  the 


effect  on  the  sewer  and  water  loan 
pro|  ram  over  the  next  few  years?  As 
the  Senator  knows,  in  the  absence  of 
new|i4>pr(q)riation8.  any  new  loans  will 
havt  to  be  made  from  existing  loan 
prepayments  which,  under  his  amend- 
ment, now  will  be  only  about  $20  mil- 
lion, a  year,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the 
curilent  lending  level. 

Sq  again  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota:  What  is  going  to  be  the 
effect  on  our  small  towns  and  commu- 
nitits  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and  all 
ovet  the  coimtry  if  we  only  have  one- 
tentfti  of  the  amouint  of  money  left  to 
f  uni  the  sewer  and  water  programs? 

lAmy  of  these  small  towns  and  com- 
munities are  crying  out  because  they 
idated  by  EPA  to  meet  effluent 
or  they  do  not  have  safe 
water  and  want  to  have  clean 
water.  Tet,  we  are  taldng  the 
out  of  that  to  fund  for  this  1 
yeaf  the  marketing  loan  for  soybeans. 
So,  again  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota:  What  is  going  to  be  the 
ef f e|ct  on  our  small  towns  and  commu- 
nities?   

hir.  BOSCHWrrZ.  it  is  my  under- 
standing—in response  to  the  question 
ofthe  Senator  from  Iowa— that  the 
RDtP  is  not  a  revolving  fund,  so  that 
the  repayments  made  into  the  fund,  as 
these  loans  mature  over  the  years— 
an(|  they  are  very  long-term  loans — do 
not!  replenish  the  fimds.  The  funds,  in 
the*  event  they  are  going  to  be  replen- 
ished, have  to  come  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  any  event. 

So  if  the  Senator  is  concerned  about 
that  fund,  I  think  his  concern  is  mis- 
pla^d.  These  loans  have  been  sold  in 
thej  past,  and  they  are  very  sound 
loaiis.  So  that,  other  than  the  dis- 
counting of  interest  rates,  they  do  not 
take  very  large  discount  beyond  that. 
The  Senator  should  not  be  concerned 
abqut  the  fund  or  the  inability  to  have 
mohey  to  do  the  things  he  wants  to  do. 
They  are  not  replenished  by  the  re- 
payments that  are  made  on  the  pre- 
cedbig  loans. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  assure  me  and  other  Sena- 
tor^ that  this  is  not  a  destruction  of 
th^  farmers'  sewer  and  water  loan  pro- 
gr^n;  that,  in  fact,  we  will  continue  to 
have  the  same  levels  that  we  have  had 
in  the  past,  because  of  the  repayment 
of  these  loans,  as  we  go  forward  for 
thd  next  several  years? 
lir.  BOSCHWrrZ. 
frotn  Iowa  knows  and 
cannot  speak  for  the 
Coinmittee,  and  we 
project  around  here  more  than  20  min 
utes,  much  less  oncoming  years:  so  I 
cannot  give  the  Senator  any  assur- 
ances. But  the  assurances  are  not 
we  iker  or  stronger  because  of  the  sale 
of  the  loans.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
fei  ence. 

]  (r.  HARKIN.  I  still  make  the  point 
th  It  basically  what  we  are  doing  is  sal- 
va(ing  one  program,  a  very  needed 
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program]  the  sewer  and  water  loan 
to  pay  for  this. 

ow  what  we  are  facing  next 
the  year  after  and  the  year 
,h  Gramm-Rudman-Hollhigs. 
What  is  going  to  happen  is  that  the 

cost  of  the  sale  of  these  assets 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  If  the  Senator 
will  ylelp.  we  are  not  salvaging  the 


The  Senator 
I  know  that  I 
Appropriations 
singly    cannot 


programl  As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor, the  problems  are  going  to  contin- 
ue, and  there  will  have  to  be  new  ap- 
propriations. It  is  not  a  revolving  fund. 
I  respectfully  say  to  the  Senator 
from  lo^a  that  if  you  allow  the  trend 
to  continue,  there  will  be  more  surren- 
der to  the  Government  with  regard  to 
soybeani.  In  any  case,  I  respectfully 
disagree!  that  we  are  salvaging  the 
Rural  Development  Act,  and  as  to 
whether  the  loans  are  necessary  for 
rural  severs  and  other  things,  it  is  not 
related.  . 

Mr.  H^KIN.  I  would  again  respect- 
fully disagree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  tuiow  what  we  are  going  to  face, 
going  into  those  next  years.  We  are 
going  to  look  back  and  say:  "You  took 
money  out  of  RDIP,  took  money  out 
of  the  sewer  and  water  program,  and 
because ,  those  loans  will  not  be  paid 
back,  we  will  have  to  have  new  appro- 
priations." We  will  be  very  hard 
pressed!  under  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings,  to  come  up  with  that. 

So,  tol  pay  for  this  1-year  shot  for 
marketing  loans  for  soybeans,  we  are 
going  to  be  under  the  gim  for  the  next 
3,  4,  or  $  years,  I  submit,  on  sewer  and 
water  Iban  programs  for  our  small 
towns  ind  communities,  because  we 
will  noq  have  those  payments  coming 
back  in  \jo  offset  the  new  loans. 

Regartlless  of  whether  it  is  a  revolv- 
ing f un^  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that 
that  money  is  coming  in.  I  am  sure 
that  om  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Budget]  Committee— I  cannot  speak 
authoriiatively  on  this— it  would  be 
looked  at  as  new  loans  going  out,  even 
thoughjit  will  not  be  specifically  a  re- 
volving ^und.  We  will  have  to  come  up 
with  new  moneys. 

I  caution  Senators  that  while  those 
of  us  in  rural  areas  might  want  to  sup- 
port soknething  for  soybean  farmers, 
many  df  us  representing  small  towns 
and  communities  may  be  facing  hard 
times  khead  for  a  very  important 
sewer  and  water  loan  program,  be- 
cause that  is  where  we  are  taking  the 
money  ttom. 

lii.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
major  [objective  in  developing  new 
farm  policy  in  1985  was  to  improve  the 
price  dompetitiveness  of  agricultural 
commodities.  As  implemented  for  the 
cotton  and  rice  programs,  the  market- 
ing loan  provision  is  proving  to  be  very 
effective  in  Increasing  both  domestic 
and  export  sales.  This  amendment  re- 
quires [.he  Secretary  of  AgrictQture  to 


implement  the  marketing  loan  provi- 
sion for  the  soybean  program. 

This  amendment  would  allow  soy- 
bean farmers  to  sell  their  crop  for  a 
competitive  price  based  on  world 
supply  and  demand,  forcing  foreign 
producers,  or  their  governments,  to  do 
the  same.  Currently.  Brazil,  Argentina 
and  other  nations  see  they  are  virtual- 
ly guaranteed  a  world  price  equal  to. 
or  with  subsidies  just  under,  the  fixed 
U.S.  loan  rate.  This  price  guarantee 
has  encouraged  world  competitors  to 
increase  their  production  by  16  per- 
cent since  1979.  while  the  United 
States  reduced  its  production  by  10 
percent.  Foreign  soybean  acreage  has 
increased  by  15  million  acres  since 
1979,  while  n.S.  farmers  cut  the  same 
15  million  acres. 

It  is  time  to  take  steps  to  reverse 
this  alarming  trend,  and  send  a  signal 
to  our  foreign  competitors  that  U.S. 
farmers  are  not  going  to  be  subsidized 
out  of  the  soybean  business.  The  mar- 
keting loan  is  an  effective  policy  tool 
to  address  the  price  competitiveness 
issue  in  an  international  marketing  en- 
vironment. The  cotton  program  pro- 
vides an  excellent  example  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  marketing  loan  in 
increasing  exports,  raising  commodity 
prices,  and  reducing  Government 
stocks  and  costs. 

As  the  1986-87  cotton  marketing 
year  began,  U.S.  cotton  stocks  had  in- 
creased to  9.3  million  bales,  the  high- 
est level  since  1967.  This  represented  a 
5  million  bale  increase  in  one  season, 
the  largest  single-season  change  in  his- 
tory except  for  1937-38.  Exports 
dropped  to  1.9  million  bales  for  the 
1985-86  marketing  year,  and  total  off- 
take was  the  lowest  of  the  century. 

With  the  marketing  loan  in  oper- 
ation for  the  1986-87  marketing  year, 
exports  are  projected  to  be  about  6.8 
million  bales,  the  second  largest  in  28 
years  and  almost  350  percent  higher 
than  the  previous  year.  Moreover,  do- 
mestic mill  use  will  exceed  7  million 
bales  resulting  in  total  offtake  this 
marketing  year  of  13.8  million  bales, 
the  second  largest  in  20  years.  With 
this  offtake,  carryover  stoclts  will  be 
about  5.5  million  bales,  a  41-percent 
reduction  from  the  beginning  level 
with  no  CCC  owned  bales. 

Cotton  program  cost  is  declining 
also.  After  increasing  to  $2.2  billion  for 
1985-86,  cotton  program  cost  is  esti- 
mated to  decline  to  $1.8  billion  for 
1986-87,  and  is  projected  to  continue 
declining  and  in  1990-91  to  total  only 
$210  million.  And  the  National  Cotton 
Council  projects  that  these  cost  reduc- 
tions will  occur  even  though  the  acre- 
age reduction  requirement  will  likely 
be  zero  during  the  last  3  years  of  the 
farm  bill. 

Reduced  government  stocks  and  pro- 
gram costs  are  only  some  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  marketing  loan  provision. 
The  additional  cotton  moved  into  the 
market,  about  4.6  million  bales,  pro- 


duced significant  returns  for  the 
economies  of  local  communities 
throughout  the  Cotton  Belt  and 
Nation.  According  to  a  National 
Cotton  Council  study,  an  additional 
4.6  million  bales  produced,  processed, 
and  sold  would  generate  about  $6  bil- 
lion in  economic  activity  associated 
with  crop  production,  ginning,  ware- 
housing, shipping,  merchandising, 
seed  crushing,  and  textile  processing. 

Of  course,  these  comparisons  only 
partially  reveal  the  economic  returns 
from  program  expenditures  that  allow 
additional  cotton  to  be  marketed.  Not 
included  in  the  study  are  the  pur- 
chases of  such  essential  inputs  as  fer- 
tilizers, chemicals,  seed,  fuel,  and 
equipment.  No  account  was  taken  of 
additional  wages  for  expanded  labor 
requirements,  nor  of  the  downstream 
economic  activity  associated  with  the 
conversion  of  yams  and  fabrics  into 
apparel,  home  furnishings,  and  indus- 
trial textile  products.  And,  finally,  the 
numbers  do  not  reflect  the  indirect 
economic  activity  made  possible  by 
this  expanded  cotton-related  activity 
such  as  the  purchase  of  automobiles, 
food,  housing,  entertainment,  et 
cetera.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce suggests  that  every  dollar  of 
farm-related  economic  activity  gener- 
ates about  $2.5  in  general  economic  ac- 
tivity. The  total  impact,  therefore,  is 
great. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  adopt  a  program  that  will  help 
assure  a  strong  and  growing  soybean 
industry  by  developing  and  maintain- 
ing markets  in  order  to  secure  the  in- 
dustry's maximiun  economic  potential 
for  the  Nation's  economy.  The  cotton 
marketing  loan  program  is  proving  to 
be  an  effective  strategy  for  improving 
the  economy  of  rural  towns  and  com- 
munities as  well  as  the  Nation  by 
moving  additional  cotton  into  markets. 
This  amendment  requires  a  similar 
policy  be  adopted  as  the  soybean  pro- 
gram. 

In  conclusion,  I  recommend  my  col- 
leagues vote  for  this  amendment  for 
two  reasons:  First,  the  marketing  loan 
program  has  proven  to  be  effective, 
and  second,  expenditures  for  a  market- 
ing loan  program  result  in  more  than 
producer  income  support— they  are  an 
effective  investment  strategy  for  revi- 
talizing rural  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  waive  the 
point  of  order  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  under  section  303(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 


Lcsl.  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  presoit 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desirii^  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33. 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  79  Leg.] 
TEAS— 33 


Annstrons 

Dole 

McConneU 

Bond 

Durenberser 

Mlkulakl 

Boren 

Pord 

Preasler 

BOKhWitE 

Fowler 

Pryor 

Breaux 

Orassley 

Saitwncs 

Bumpere 

HefUn 

Sasser 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Shelby 

Cochnn 

Kames 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

McCain 

Weicker 

Dixon 

McClure 
NAYS-«3 

Wilson 

Adanu 

Granun 

Murkowikl 

Baucus 

HarUn 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Hecht 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Helms 

Reid 

Chafee 

HoUings 

Riecle 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

Daschle 

Kerry 

Simon 

DeConcini 

LAUtenberg 

Simpson 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Specter 

Domenici 

Levin 

Stafford 

Evans 

Lugar 

Stennis 

Exon 

Matsunaga 

Stevens 

Gam 

Melcher 

Trible 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

WaUop 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Warner 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Wlrth 

NOT  VO-nNG— 4 

Biden 

Nickles 

Hatch 

Packwood 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
last  vote,  I  was  recorded  "yea."  Due  to 
a  misunderstanding  on  my  part,  I 
thought  I  was  voting  to  sustain  the 
point  of  order.  I  should  have  voted 
"nay"  on  the  motion  to  waive  the 
point  of  order.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  both  the  leader  of  the  Democrat- 
ic side,  the  majority  leader,  and  the 
Republican  leader.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  change 
my  vote  to  "nay"  and  have  it  so  re- 
corded. I  should  also  point  out  that 
this  would  not  change  the  outcome  of 
the  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  leadership 
for  their  cooperation. 

(The  foregoing  tally  has  been 
changed  to  reflect  the  above  order.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  provide  for  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1988 
before  the  adoption  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  that 
fiscal  year  and,  therefore,  is  out  of 
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order   under   section   303(a)   of   the 
Budget  Act. 
Mr.  LEAHY  addreaaed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senate  wiU  be  in  order  before  the  Sen- 
ator proceeds.  The  Senator  wiU  sus- 
pend for  Just  a  moment. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
note  for  my  colleagues  a  couple  of 
things.  One.  I  am  gratified  by  the  vote 
because   I    thinlL   it   emphasizes   the 
point  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  I  have  been  trying  to  make:  we  are 
going  to  try  to  get  through  the  farm 
legislation  within  the  budget,  and  we 
are  going  to  reflect  that  in  the  nature 
of  the  farm  legiiOation  as  it  is  brought 
on  the  floor.  This  vote  gives  us  a 
strong   hi^'Ung    for    that    from    the 
Senate,  and  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  all  my  colleagues  who  backed  that 
effort. 

However.  I  know  of  the  serious  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
others,  I  want  to  assure  them  this  is 
not  the  last  time  we  will  hear  about 
the  markethig  loan  for  soybeans.  We 
have  begun  to  consider  it  in  commit- 
tee. The  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
continue  to  do  so.  If  they  have  people 
that  they  would  like  to  have  testify 
before  the  committee,  I  will  be  happy 
to  make  that  possible  for  them.  But 
this  bill  Is  not  the  appropriate  vehicle. 
This  bill  is  an  emergency  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

I  should  also  note  the  committee  will 
consider  appropriate  changes  in  the 
1985  farm  biU.  I  mention  this  for  those 
Senators  who  may  still  be  carrying 
around  pocketfuls  of  amendments  to 
this  bill.  We  will  look  at  these  changes 
in  scheduled  hearings  at  the  appropri- 
ate time. 

A  number  of  Members  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  changes  in  par- 
ticular sections  of  the  1985  farm  bill.  I 
would  emphasize  to  all  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  they  will  be 
given  a  forum  to  raise  such  changes, 
and  they  will  be  given  an  appropriate 
vehicle  to  consider  these  changes  both 
In  committee  and  on  the  floor.  But  not 
on  this  kind  of  legislation  without 
hearings.  This  Is  not  the  time,  and  this 
Is  not  the  place  to  write  a  1987  farm 
bill.  But  vehicles  will  be  made  avail- 
able, and  appropriate  hearings  will  be 
made  available  to  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers. 

The  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
and  other  Senators  have  raised  ques- 
tions about  changes  they  would  like  to 
see.  Such  vehicles  will  be  made  avail- 
able and  we  will  carefully  look  at  these 
issues. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  certainly  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
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HARKIN.  Six.  President.  I 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  want 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
that  Just  prior  to  this  vote  I  tiad 
;ed  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  And 
spoken  at>out  my  concerns  about 
lendments  Just  voted  on,  that  in 
fact  what  it  did  in  my  own  term  is  sal- 
vage the  nual  development  insurance 
fund  which  provides  the  money  for 
sewer  and  water  loans  for  small  towns 
and  communities  to  pay  for  the  mar- 
keting loan  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Minnesota  at 
that  point  had  said  that  it  was  not  a 
revolving  fund. 

In  further  checlUng  with  the  general 
couiisers  office  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  others  at  Farmers 
Home.  I  am  now  told  that  it  is  indeed 
a  r^olving  fund,  that  it  is  a  revolving 
fim^,  and  that  the  Appropriations 
Coilimittee,  on  which  this  Senator  is  a 
member,  annually  sets  limits  on  how 
mufh  of  the  revolving  fund  can  be 
theti  loaned  out  for  new  sewer  and 
water  programs  for  that  next  fiscal 
yeaj". 
S^  it  is  indeed  a  revolving  fund. 
Again.  I  would  point  out  that  while  I 
had  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the 
tlutist  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the!  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, and  whUe  I  luiow  that  a  lot  of 
soybean  farmers  in  the  Midwest  sup- 
port him  on  this  amendment,  that  in 
goob  conscience  I  could  not  support  it 
becfiuse  of  what  it  did  to  the  coimtless 
small  towns  and  communities  in  Iowa, 
an4  indeed  all  over  the  country  who 
rel^  upon  the  sewer  and  water  loan 
program  to  upgrade  their  standard  of 
livmg  for  the  residents  of  those  small 
tovtns  and  communities. 

I  {pointed  out  in  my  remarks  prior  to 
th^  vote  that  about  $4.5  billion  of  the 
fudd.  $5.2  billion  remaining,  would 
hate  to  be  sold  from  the  portfolio. 
Thftt  would  reduce  it  down  to  less 
th4n  $1  billion. 

\)^at  that  woud  mean  is  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  have 
be«i  limited  every  year  to  about  $20 
billion  of  the  money  coming  in  to  loan 
ba4k  out. 

Ij  would  Just  point  out  that  in  the 
Senator's  own  State  of  Minnesota 
there  are  36  applications  pending  for 
$25  mUlion.  Yet  we  only  had  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  whole  United  States. 

I  believe  the  Senate  acted  cor- 
ly  in  not  waiving  the  Budget  Act, 
indeed    in    not    approving    the 
indment  offered  by   the   Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Again,  I  would  also  hope,  and  I  Icnow 
that  I  can  trust  the  word  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  that  we  will  Indeed  be 
moving  some  legislation  this  year.  And 
I  am  certain  that  this  will  be  brought 
uri  in  subcommittee  and  in  full  com- 
m  ttee.  We  can  debate  it,  and  I  am 
su  -e  we  will  have  another  chance  to 


address  this  issue  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  would  Just  hope  that  at  that  time 
we  do  n^t  seek  to  take  the  money  out 
of  thes*  very  important  revolving 
funds  which  are  so  Important  for  our 
small  towns  and  communities. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ  addressed  the 
Chair.  J 

The  niESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  jtrom  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  Indeed,  this  is  a  revolving 
fund,  liiere  is  no  mistake  in  that. 
Howevef,  it  is  not  the  type  of  revolv- 
ing fund  as  he  has  in  mind.  It  is  not  a 
f  imd  lik^  the  CCC  where  the  principal 
repayment  can  thereupon  be  loaned 
out  onc^  again. 

I  was  jcorrect  when  I  said  Just  prior 
to  the  vote  that  there  has  to  be  an 
annual  Appropriation  with  respect  to 
all  direot  loans  that  are  made  in  this 
effort.    I 

So  thfit  I,  respectfully,  say  to  my 
friend  ftom  Iowa  that  we  were  not  sal- 
vaging it,  that  he  is  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  he  has  the  ability  to 
see  to  \i  that  adequate  appropriations 
e.  and  that  any  direct  loans 
going  to  be  made  under  this 
the  purposes  that  he  has 
ve  to  be  appropriated  each 


are  mi 
that  ar< 
fund  f 
stated 
year. 

Whili 
this  is 
theless 
does  hi 


I  was  technically  in  error  that 
deed  a  revolving  fund,  never- 
was  not  mistaken  that  there 
e  to  be  an  annual  appropria- 
tion, that  some  revolving  fund  such 
that  you  can  use  the  principal  as  it  is 
repaid  fcr  new  loans.  This  one  requires 
an  anni^al  appropriation. 

So  we  are  not  salvaging  that  ac- 
count. :  t  was  not  oiu*  Intention  to  do 
so.  We  would  not  have  used  it  as  an 
offset  loT  the  amendment  if  that 
would  have  been  the  result. 

I  know  my  friend  from  Iowa  is  con- 
cerned about  these  things.  I  trust  that 
he  will  be  reassured  by  my  statement. 
I  might  tell  you  that,  Mr.  President, 
we  havf  discussed  it  with  both  the  Ap- 
ions  and  the  Budget  Commit- 

the  floor. 
Daschle.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

SIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
CoNRAi^).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  fussistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded^o  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  I^ASCBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
■  lous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  lie  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKNSiaaiT  NO.  163 

(Purpoa  r.  To  require  the  designation  of  cer- 
tain lands  as  "wetlands"  under  the  Water 
Bank  Act) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment t  >  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate c  >nsideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment.  The 
assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 162. 

At  the  end  of  the  biU.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

DESIGHATION  OF  CEKTAIK  LANDS  AS  WETLANDS 
UNDER  WATER  BANK  ACT 

Sec.  — .  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
designate  as  "wetlands",  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Water  Bank  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1302),  areas  in  the  Kingsbury.  Hamlin, 
Lake,  Miner,  Brookings,  and  Codington 
counties  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  that 
suffered  from  floods  in  1986:  Provided,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  designation  of  such 
lands  as  wetlands  total  payments  to  owners 
and  operators  under  the  Water  Bank  Pro- 
gram for  lands  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
shall  not  exceed  $1,243,000  during  fiscal 
year  1987. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  a  teclinical  clarification  of  the 
Water  Bank  Act.  This  clarification, 
while  modest  in  scope,  will  have  an  im- 
portant positive  affect  on  a  flood- 
stricken  group  of  landowners  in  east 
central  South  Dakota. 

East  central  South  Dakota  has  expe- 
rienced imusually  heavy  amounts  of 
precipitation  in  recent  years.  Last 
year,  the  President  declared  the  area  a 
disaster  and  Lake  Thompson,  normal- 
ly a  small  prairie  pond,  has  swelled  to 
the  point  that  it  now  covers  almost 
18,0(K>  acres  of  once  productive  farm 
land.  The  flooding  problem  continues 
into  this  year  and  many  experts 
expect  much  of  the  farm  land  will  be 
flooded  for  10  years  or  more. 

The  silver  lining  in  this  cloud,  how- 
ever, is  the  prime  wildlife  habitat  that 
has  been  created  with  the  flooding  of 
this  farmland.  CHearly  much  of  the 
acreage  flooded  in  this  area  would  be 
an  ideal  location  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  lease  from  landown- 
ers imder  the  Water  Bank  Program. 
Lake  Thompson  is  situated  along  a 
main  North  American  migratory 
flyway  for  a  variety  of  species  of  duclcs 
and  geese.  The  vast  lake,  now  the  larg- 
est in  South  Dakota,  is  already  a  fa- 
vorite location  for  waterfowl  nesting, 
breeding,  and  feeding. 

In  addition  to  the  trememdous  op- 
portunity we  have  to  protect  these 
wetlands  for  waterfowl  habitat,  the 
payments  made  to  landowners  under 
the  Water  Bank  Program  will  provide 
a  modest  Income  for  financially 
strapped  farmers  whose  land  will  be 
flooded  and  useless  for  years  to  come. 
Enrollment  of  the  flooded  lands  in  the 
program  will  benefit  the  environment, 
the  sportsman,  and  the  farmer. 

Despite  the  many  benefits  to  the  en- 
vironment and  beleaguered  farmers  as- 
sociated with  enrollment  of  these 
lands,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
maintains  that  the  Kingsbury  land 
cannot  be  enrolled  into  the  Water 
Bank  Program.  Local  experts  in  the 


Water  Bank  Program  maintain  this 
land  is  eligible  under  the  land  classifi- 
cations Identified  in  water  bank  stat- 
ute. No  one  can  deny  the  benefits  the 
enrollment  of  this  land  in  the  program 
will  have  on  this  important  nesting 
area  on  the  northern  flyway  for  ducks 
and  geese. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
land  meets  the  "wetlands"  definition 
in  the  act,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture officials  in  Washington,  persist  in 
issuing  broad  interpretations  that  indi- 
cated that  the  land  will  not  be  accept- 
ed into  the  program.  Its  own  officials 
at  the  local  level  aclmowledge  that  the 
land  should  qualify  under  the  pro- 
gram, but  Washington  continues  to 
block  its  enrollment. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is 
very  simple.  It  simply  says  that  this 
land,  which  clearly  complies  with  the 
water  bank  definition  of  "wetland," 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a 
water  bank  leasing  agreement  pending 
available  fimds.  This  amendment  per- 
haps states  the  obvious,  but  it  is  clear- 
ly needed.  Without  it,  it  appears  that 
the  Secretary  will  continue  to  bl(x;k 
wetlands  from  enrollment  in  the 
Water  Bank  Program.  Clearly  defined 
eligibility  requirements  were  written 
into  law.  My  amendment  only  seeks  to 
reinforce  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  is 
to  abide  by  those  statutory  require- 
ments in  the  water  bank  law. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment so  that  flooded  lands  in  east  cen- 
tral South  Dakota  can  be  enrolled  in 
the  Water  Bank  Program. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  and  Mr.  LEAHY  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me,  first  of  all.  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  their  leadership  on  this 
amendment  and  with  this  problem.  I 
am  happy  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment and  to  say  that  I  tliink  it  is  a 
step  in  resolving  a  very  unique  and 
severe  problem  in  our  State. 

This  agricultural  disaster  relief  bill 
is  supposed  to  be  directed  toward 
unique  situations  such  as  we  have  ex- 
perienced. 

My  colleague  has  very  ably  descril}ed 
the  circumstances.  So  I  will  not  repeat 
that.  But  as  the  Senate  now  knows 
from  Senator  Daschle's  remarks,  a 
large  area  in  eastern  South  Dakota 
was  declared  a  Presidential  disaster 
area  last  year  due  to  severe  flooding. 
This  has  been  especially  true  in  Kings- 
bury County  where  over  15,000  acres 
of  farmland  have  been  flooded  by 
Lake  Thompson  which  lias  gone  from 
a  small  lake  to  the  largest  lake  in  our 
State.  It  is  a  bizarre  circumstance.  As 
one  who  has  driven  through  that  area 
all  my  life,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  it  has  happened  as  it  has. 

Several  farms  have  been  flixxied  en- 
tirely and  dozens  of  other  farms  are 
partially  under  water.  Due  to  the  to- 


pography of  the  area,  this  water 
cannot  be  drained.  Hydrologlsts  look 
at  it,  and  various  experts,  say  it  cannot 
be  drained. 

As  a  result,  much  of  this  land  wUl 
remain  flooded  for  10  years  or  more. 
To  deal  with  this  problem,  we  have 
been  working  for  several  months  to 
allow  farmers  to  enroll  this  land  in  the 
water  Bank  Program.  Unfortunately. 
USDA  said  the  land  is  not  eligible  for 
the  Water  Bank  Program. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  make 
this  flooded  land  eligible  for  the 
Water  Bank  Program.  It  will  not  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  Water  Bank  Pro- 
gram but  will  Just  allow  these  farmers 
to  try  to  have  their  land  enrolled  in 
the  program. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Daschle,  in  this  amendment.  We 
are  diiscussing  a  disaster  bill  today. 
Farmers  in  the  area  who  have  had 
their  entire  farm  flooded  for  possibly 
10  years  certainly  have  suffered  a  dis- 
aster. This  amendment  allows  us  to 
address  the  issue  for  10  years  rather 
than  coming  back  year  after  year 
asking  for  disaster  assistance.  Mr. 
President,  I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
the  amendment  is  a  good  one.  Natural- 
ly, when  it  raised  the  question  of  wet- 
lands, we  looked  at  it  carefully.  It  does 
not  change  the  definition  of  the  term 
wetlands  under  the  Water  Bank  Act. 
It  does  not  change  the  eligibility  crite- 
ria under  which  lands  are  considered 
for  water  bank  contracts.  Instead,  it 
requires  the  Secretary  to  use  the  au- 
thority which  he  now  has  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Water  Bank  Act  to  desig- 
nate certain  lands  with  wetland  char- 
acteristics as  wetlands.  It  is  a  narrow 
amendment.  It  resolves  a  specific  prob- 
lem relating  to  flooding  in  South 
Dakota. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  spoke 
with  me  about  this.  I  know  of  the 
matter  he  raises.  Senator  Pressler 
has  also  Just  referred  to  their  particu- 
lar areas  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  a  nar- 
rowly defined  amendment.  I  have  no 
objection  to  it.  I  think  it  is  a  good  one. 
I  support  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
George  S.  Dunlop,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment of  USDA.  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Dir*nMiirr  or  AaaicuLTUXK, 

OmcB  or  THK  Skbrast. 

Waihington,  DC. 
Hon.  Tom  Dascru, 
V.S.  SenaU,  WaaHington.  DC. 

Hum  SBiAToa  Daschlc  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  cooetratag  the  enrollment  of 
fIoo«led  landi  in  Klnsibury  County.  South 
Dakota,  under  the  Water  Bank  Program 
(WBP). 

We  anHedate  the  problem  that  landown- 
ers are  experiencing  with  the  flooding  in 
Kingabury  County.  However,  the  flooded 
land  that  you  are  referring  to  would  not 
qualify  as  ellglUe  wetlands  under  the  WBP. 
The  Water  Bank  Act  provides  for  Type  1 
through  Type  7  wetlands  as  eligible  for  the 
WBP.  We  understand  the  flooded  land  was 
formerly  cropland  and  pasture  land  and 
would  not  meet  the  criteria  for  determining 
inland  fresh  wetland  areas  (Type  1  through 
Type  7)  as  described  in  Circular  39.  Wet- 
lands of  the  United  SUtes.  published  by  the 
V&  Department  of  the  Interior.  Congress 
would  have  to  amend  the  Water  Bank  Act 
to  have  this  land  included  in  the  program. 
Tour  Interest  in  the  WBP  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

OaoKGi  S.  DiniLOP. 
A$*Utant  Secretary, 
Natural  Resources  and  EnvirtmmenL 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  the 
USDA  had  some  qualms  about  this 
amendment,  and  for  this  reason  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  cooperation  of 
Senator  Daschle  and  Senator  Pres- 
SLKR  in  worldng  through  an  amend- 
ment which— I  would  agree  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee— fits  the  policy  pur- 
poses of  the  wetlands  program  and 
puts  a  limit  on  the  potential  for  ex- 
penditures as  a  result  of  this  particu- 
lar amendment.  The  language  added: 
"provided  that,  notwithstanding  the 
designation  of  such  lands  as  wetlands, 
total  payments  to  owners  and  opera- 
tors under  the  water  bank  program  for 
lands  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
shall  not  exceed  $1,243,000  during 
fiscal  year  1987."  I  think  is  important 
to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Further.  I 
agree  that  this  amendment  deals  with 
a  situation  that  does  fit  the  general 
context  of  a  natural  disaster— land 
under  water  due  to  flooding— and  that 
the  farmers  want  to  at  least  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  see  whether  their 
land  fits  the  program  requirements  at 
the  nationiU  level.  For  these  reasons 
we  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  ranking 
member  and  the  chairman  for  their 
support  and  their  cooperation.  They 
have  been  immensely  helpful  in  trying 
to  resolve  the  Issue.  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate.  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  162)  was 
agreed  to.     

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


le  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

AMxnoiiKirr  NO.  iss 
(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 

cif  ture  to  appoint  a  panel  to  conduct  a 

sttidy  on  the  cost  effectiveness  of  ethanol 

pnoduction) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
amfndments  which  have  been  given  to 
the  managers  of  the  bill.  They  do  not 
cost  any  money.  They  are  study 
amendments.  The  first  one  I  will  offer 
will  be  an  ethanol  cost-effectiveness 
study.  There  has  been  one  study  done 
by  !the  USDA,  showing  a  rather  dis- 
torted view  because  the  study  was 
done  solely  by  USDA.  Under  this 
amendment  there  would  be  other  rep- 
resentatives who  would  be  part  of  a 
seven-member  panel  that  would  make 
the  study:  feedgraln  producers,  feed- 
grain  pr(x:essors,  members  of  associa- 
tioits  involved  in  the  production  and 
maf  keting  of  ethanol,  and  other  indus- 
try or  university-related  authorities. 
Th#  panel  would  consist  of  four  mem- 
berp  representative  of  the  ethanol  in- 
dustry, and  then  two  of  the  remaining 
three  members  shall  be  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  believe  this 
sev^n-member  panel  would  present  a 
more  objective  study. 

We  outline  what  the  panel  shall 
review:  assess  the  economics  and  cost 
of  production  factors,  assess  ethanol 
tology,  assess  the  economic 
impact  on  U.S.  agriculture,  analyze 
tradeoffs,  analyze  the  effect  on 
agriculture  economy  resulting 
increasing  levels  of  ethanol  pro- 
du(}tion  and  the  impact  fuel  ethanol 
production  has  on  agriculture  prices. 
And  we  set  a  date  for  submission  of  a 
reoort  not  later  than  90  days  from  the 
daqe  of  enactment.  They  shall  report 
batik  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Cotnmlttees  on  Agriculture.  So  I  send 
that  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cletk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

ITie  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  163. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
ne^  section: 

ETHAIf OL  COST  EPFCCTIVEITESS  STUOT 

»c.  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  establish  a  panel  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  ethanol  production. 

(b)  The  panel  shall  consist  of  7  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,  of  which— 

(1)  4  members  shall  be  persons  who  are 
rei  resentatives  of: 

<  K)  feed  grain  producers; 

(^)  feed  grain  processors; 

(t)  members  of  associations  involved  in 
th( !  production  and  marketing  of  ethanol: 
ani 
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(D)  ottier  related  industries  or  institutions 
of  higher  education,  or  both;  and 

(3)  no  more  than  2  of  the  remaining  3 
members  shall  be  employees  of  the  Federal 
government. 

(c)  The  panel  shall— 

(1)  rev^w  and  assess  the  economics  and 
cost  of  liroduction  factors  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  ethanol  in  modem  ethanol 
production  facilities; 

(2)  assess  ethanol  technology,  production, 
and  marketing  advances  that  have  enabled 
the  ethatiol  industry  to  grow  rapidly  since 
the  inception  of  the  Industry  in  1980; 

(3)  assess  the  economic  impact  on  United 
States  agriculture  from  fuel  ethanol  produc- 
tion from  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities; 

(4)  review  and  analyze  the  tradeoffs  be- 
tween Federal  production  and  marketing  in- 
centives ior  fuel  ethanol  and  other  agricul- 
tural programs  designed  to  enhance  farm 
income  and  control  agricultural  production; 

(5)  analyze  the  effect  on  the  agricultural 
economy  resulting  from  increasing  levels  of 
ethanol  production,  including  increased  em- 
ployment, increased  tax  receipts,  expanded 
economic  activity,  export  potential  of  resid- 
ual products,  and  net  costs  or  savings; 

(6)  protride  an  analysis  of  the  impact  fuel 
ethanol  production  has  on  agricultural 
prices  and  farm  income;  and 

(7)  analyze  the  effect  of  increased  ethanol 
production  on  the  balance  of  trade,  energy 
security,,  and  air  quality  in  the  United 
SUtes.    I 

(d)  No^  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  panel  shall 
submit  a  report  describing  the  results  of  the 
study  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  Hou*e  of  Representatives,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  the  Sftiate.  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


Mr.  President,  I  have 

e    ethanol    cost-effectiveness 

d  I  have  heard  the  comments 

tinguished  Republican  leader 

egard.  The  study  raises  some 

its,  and  I  have  no  objection  to 

ndment. 

GAR  addressed  the  Chair. 
RESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
).  The  Senator  from  Indiana. 
lUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
he  distinguished  Republican 
or  a  most  constructive  amend- 
think  the  information  to  be 
garnered  by  this  panel  will  be  very 
useful  to  all  of  us  who  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  ethanol  situation.  On 
this  sidte,  we  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  POLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
lous  consent  that  the  name  of 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
ent. 

RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered, 
re  further  debate?  If  not,  the 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


mend 

leader 

ment. 


the 

LET] 

amen 
The 

out  Ob. 
Is 

questii 

ment, 
The 


amendment    (No.     163)    was 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendiaent  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMMUIUjmiO.  153— CORKKmOH 

Mr.  LEIAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  amend- 
ment No.  153,  which  was  passed  on 
Wednesday,  April  22,  in  sections  4  and 
5  of  that  amendment,  the  citations 
103AC(c)(lMB)  and  101AC(c)(l)(B)  be 
corrected  to  read  103A(cKl)(B)  and 
101A(cKl)(B),  respectively. 

I  know  this  is  exciting.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  to  cor- 
rect an  error  in  the  citation  that  ap- 
pears in  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  that. 
[Laughter.] 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDICEirT  NO.  164 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  if  a 
marketing  loan  program  is  not  established 
for  the  1987  crop  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  soybeans.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  amendment  I  offer  is  another 
study  amendment,  because  I  want  to 
make  sure  the  USDA  understands  that 
we  are  concerned  about  marketing 
loans  for  soybeans,  feed  grains,  wheat, 
and  other  commodities  which  are  not 
covered  in  the  1985  Farm  Act.  We 
have  been  discussing  this  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  others  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  a 
report  to  the  House  and  Senate  Agri- 
cultiire  Committees  by  July  1,  explain- 
ing why  he  has  not  implemented  a 
marketing  loan  for  wheat,  feed  grains 
and  soybeans,  if  he  has  not  used  his 
existing  discretionary  authority  to  do 
so. 

The  report  would  require  an  analysis 
of  the  costs  compared  to  the  current 
program  and  ask  for  an  anlaysis  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  marketing  loan 
programs  for  cotton  and  rice. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
explain  what  any  expected  differences 
would  be  between  the  effectiveness  of 
a  marketing  loan  for  cotton  and  rice 
and  a  possible  marketing  loan  for 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans. 

The  report  also  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  ansilyze  whether  the  generic 
certificate  program  result  in  the  same 
effect  for  grain  export  pricing  as 
would  be  achieved  through  a  market- 
ing loan. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  feel  a 
marketing  loan  for  wheat,  feed  grains 
and  soybeans  would  make  these  com- 
modities immediately  competitive  in 
world  markets.  The  Secretary  has  au- 
thority to  implement  a  marketing  loan 
for  these  conunodities,  but  has  decided 
against  using  this  authority. 

The  cotton  and  rice  programs  have  a 
marketing  loan  in  place  and  exports  of 
these  commodities  have  picked  up  dra- 


matically. If  there  is  a  reason  why  a 
marketing  loan  would  not  be  as  effec- 
tive for  other  commodities  then  we 
would  like  an  analysis  explaining  why 
this  would  be  so. 

We  are  also  asking  for  an  analysis  of 
whether  an  aggressive  use  of  the  PIK 
Certificate  Program  could  have  the 
same  effect  for  grain  export  pricing  as 
using  a  marketing  loan. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  164. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

MARKKTING  LOAN  REPORT 

Sec.  ?  .  If  a  marketing  loan  program  is  not 
established  for  the  1987  crop  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans  under  sections 
107D<aKS),  10SC(a)(4).  and  201(iK3)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b- 
3(a)(5).  1444e(cK4).  and  1446(i)(3))  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  no  later  than  July  1. 
1987,  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
that  contains— 

(Da  statement  of  the  reasons  for  not  es- 
tablishing marketing  loan  programs  for  the 
1987  crop  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans; 

(2)  and  comparison  of— 

(A)  the  cost  of  the  price  support  and  pro- 
duction control  programs  for  the  1987  crop 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans;  and 

(B>  the  cost  of  such  programs  if  such  mar- 
keting loan  programs  were  established; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
existing  marketing  loan  programs  for  cotton 
and  rice; 

(4)  and  comparison  of— 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  the  (nirrent  mar- 
keting loan  programs  for  cotton  and  rice; 
and 

(B)  the  effectiveness  of  marketing  loan 
programs  that  could  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans; and 

(5)  an  analysis  of  whether  the  generic  cer- 
tificate program  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary produces  the  same  effect  on  the  price 
of  exported  grain  as  would  be  achieved  by 
establishing  marketing  loan  programs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochram]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  long  discussion  we  have  had  today 
about  the  marketing  loan  concept, 
many   Senators   have   indicated   that 


this  may  have  validity  with  regard  to 
crops  other  than  cotton  and  rice.  The 
marketing  loans  for  cotton  and  rice 
were  described  by  the  distinguiahed 
Senator  from  MissiBslppl  as  very  suc- 
cessful programs. 

Criteria  as  to  what  constitutes  a  suc- 
cessful program  for  farmers,  for  the 
infrastructure  of  agriculture,  for  oaa- 
sumers.  and  for  world  trade  are  not 
clear  cut  for  all  Senators  at  this  time. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  for  getting  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  and  requesting  study  of  a 
number  of  possible  areas  for  which 
Senators  will  want  information.  This 
subject  will  be  revisited  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee.  Hopefully. 
Senators  wiU  have  this  information 
before  them  before  we  become  in- 
volved in  a  serious  debate  involving 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  agricultural 
economy  in  the  future. 

I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  164)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoruro^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei^  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

AMENDioirr  NO.  les 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  soybean  loan  defi- 
ciency payment  program  and  a  sunflower 
price  support  program) 
Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   North   Dakota   (Mr. 

Conrad),   for  himself,   Mr.   Dolk.   and  Mr. 

BuRoicK,  proposes  an  amendment  number 

165. 
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Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dfagtwised  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  f  oUows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  f oUowing 
new  section: 

siniFLOwBt  pucs  suppoirr  nocKAii 
SBC.      .  Effective  for  the  1987  through 
19M  croiM  of  •imflowers.  section  201  of  the 
Asrlculturml  Act  of  1949  (7  n.S.C.  1446)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  tbe  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "sun- 
flowers." after  "soybeans.";  *nd 

<3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(IKl)  The  Secretary  may  support  the 
price  of  sunflowers  through  loans  and  pur- 
chases for  each  of  the  1987  through  1990 
crops  of  simflowers  at  such  level  as  the  Sec- 
retary deteimines  will  take  into  account  the 
hlstarlcal  price  relationship  between  sun- 
flowers and  soybeans,  the  prevailing  loan 
level  for  soybeans,  and  the  historical  oil 
ccmtent  of  sunflowers  and  soybeans,  except 
the  level  of  loaas  and  purchases  may  not  be 
leas  than  8%  cents  per  pound. 

"(2XA)  The  Secretary  may  permit  a  pro- 
ducer to  repay  a  loan  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  crop  at  a  level  that  is  the 
leaser  of— 

"(i)  the  loan  level  determiiied  for  such 
crop:  or 

"(li)  the  prevailing  world  marlcet  price  for 
sunflowers,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
"(B)  If  the  Secretary  permits  a  producer 
to  repay  a  loan  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation— 

"(i)  a  formula  to  define  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  sunflowers;  and 

"(11)  a  mechanism  by  which  the  Secretary 
shall  aimounce  periodically  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  sunflowers. 

"(3)  If  producers  are  permitted  to  repay 
loans  for  a  crop  of  soybeans  under  subsec- 
tion (i)  at  a  level  that  is  less  than  the  full 
amount  of  the  loan,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  make  loans  and  purchases  available 
for  the  crop  of  sunflowers  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(B)  permit  producers  to  repay  loans  for 
the  crop  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2). 

"(4KA)  The  Secretary  may,  for  each  of 
the  1987  through  1990  crops  of  sunflowers, 
make  payments  available  to  producers  who, 
although  eligible  to  obtain  a  loan  or  pur- 
chase agreement  under  paragn^Jh  (1).  agree 
to  forgo  obtaining  such  loan  or  agreement 
in  return  for  such  payments. 

"(B)  A  payment  under  this   paragraph 
shall  be  computed  by  multiplying— 
"(i)  the  loan  payment  rate;  by 
"(ii)  the  quantity  of  sunflowers  the  pro- 
ducer is  eligible  to  plant  under  loan. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
loan  payment  rate  shall  be  not  less  than  the 
amount  by  which— 

"(i)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop  under  paragraph  ( 1 );  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  level  at  which  a  loan  may  be 
repaid  under  this  sul)6ection. 

•(D)  At  the  option  of  the  Secretary,  pay- 
ments to  a  producer  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  in  the  form  of  cash  or  negoti- 
able certificates  redeemable  for  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  owned  by  the  Corporation, 
or  any  combination  thereof. 

"(S)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
marketing  year  of  sunflowers  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  by  regulation. 
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(•MA)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  pre- 
announoement  of  the  level  of  price 
support  for  simflowers  for  a  marketing  year 
not  earlier  than  30  days  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year.  The  announced 
level  shaU  be  based  on  the  latest  informa- 
tion and  statistics  available  at  the  time  of 
the  announcement. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  fiiuU  an- 
nouncement of  such  level  as  soon  as  com- 
plete information  and  statistics  are  avail- 
able! on  prices  for  the  5  years  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  Such  final 
level  of  support  may  not  be  announced  later 
thaa  30  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  mar- 
ketltig  year  with  respect  to  which  the  an- 
nouncement is  made.  The  final  level  of  sup- 
port may  not  be  less  than  the  level  of  sup- 
port provided  for  in  the  preliminary  an- 
noimcement. 

"(y)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  not  require  par- 
ticidation  in  any  production  adjustment 
program  for  sunflowers  or  any  other  com- 
moAty  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
sup^rt  for  sunflowers.". 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  It  is  a  pro- 
tective amendment.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment that  provides  discretionary  au- 
ty  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
to  establish  a  marketing  loan  pro- 
for  the  1987-90  crops.  But.  more 
rtant,  it  requires  that  if  the  Sec- 
retary would  exercise  his  discretion  to 
inv<>ke  a  marketing  loan  program  for 
soybeans  that  he  do  the  same  thing 
forpunflowers. 

sunflower  growers  have  never  had, 
noi;  in  the  past  wanted,  a  sunflower 
prolgram.  However,  the  current  world 
pri^  situation  in  the  edible  oils  mar- 
and  the  potential  for  Federal 
emment  action  to  completely  de- 
y  the  simflower  industry  in  the 
ted  States  requires  standby  au- 
thclrity.  And  that  is  precisely  what 
thi  is,  it  is  a  standby  authority. 

ice  1981.  acreage  planted  to  sun- 
ers  has  declined  from  5.9  to  1.9 
ion  acres  in  the  country,  a  decline 
early  70  percent. 

his  is  the  minimum  level  at  which 
a  domestic  svuiflower  industry  can  sur- 
vive. I  want  to  emphasize  that.  We  are 
noil  at  the  minimum  acreage  for  the 
sunflower  industry  in  the  country  to 
siitvive. 

n,  is  possible  that  the  Secretary  of 
A^culture  will  initiate  a  marketing 
lo^  program  for  soybeans.  I  think  it 
is  jknlikely  but  it  is  possible. 

The  pressure  for  such  action  stems 
from  the  rapid  erosion  of  the  competi- 
ti\^  position  of  U.S.  producers  in  soy- 
be^  markets.  Initiating  a  market  loan 
w(Juld  restore  our  market  position  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  loan  program 
fofsoybeans  in  the  long  nm. 

However,  while  such  a  program 
would  guarantee  soybean  growers  a 
reasonable  price,  it  would  push  the 
wdrld  price  of  edible  oils  down,  slash- 
ing sunflower  oil  prices,  and  driving 
ti^  domestic  sunflower  industry  into 
ba^ikruptcy. 

tTiis  amendment  requires  no  budget 
odtlays.  Only  in  the  event  that  a  soy- 
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bean  miulceting  loan  is  implemented 
would  tl  lere  be  some  (K>st. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  our  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  protect  an  indus- 
try which  is  important  to  our  State 

and  othf  r  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 

no-cost  iimendment.  I  understand  it  is 

lefensive.  partly  triggered  by 

ite   we   have   had   today.   It 

irer  questions  of  the  Secre- 

>nt  in  the  future  in  this  area. 

no  objection  to  the  amend- 


purely 
the   del 
would 
tary's 
I  havi 

ment.  

The  tTlESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LlJGAR.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tingulsl^ed  Senator  from  North  Dako- 
ta's amendment  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  changes  in  one  crop  may 
bring  apout  changes  for  other  crops. 
In  the  (iase  of  sunflowers,  the  market- 
ing loaii  for  soybeans  would  have  dis- 
astrous iconsequences  without  some  de- 
fensive ;  mechanism.  We  perceive  this 
amendhtent  to  be  a  purely  defensive 
option.  It  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  cur- 
rent law.  has  the  authority  to  institute 
a  marketing  loan  for  soybeans.  The 
amendment  would  provide  equity  be- 
tween tjiose  two  groups. 
For  tliat  reason,  we  are  prepared  to 

supporti  the  amendment. 

The  I  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  no^  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

The  !  amendment  (No.  165)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  OONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  uElAHT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  fiotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed         

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
all  appreciate  the  hard  toll  last  year's 
natural  disasters  took  on  our  Nation's 
agricultural  producers.  If  we  had  a 
vital.  Rigorous  agriculture  economy, 
farmert  and  ranchers  might  survive 
hail  and  other  natural  catastrophes. 
But  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  the 
farming  sector  has  had  a  healthy  year, 
and  without  Federal  assistance  many 
of  Colorado's  growers  would  have  been 
faced  ^irith  imminent  bankruptcy  fol- 
lowing my  State's  own  natural  disas- 
ter, 

Coloiado  was  not  spared  last  sum- 
mer's I'ash  of  natural  disasters.  As  I 
mentioned  yesterday.  April  22.  in 
debate  on  the  floor,  during  the  first 
week  lof  August,  three  hailstorms 
pounds  id  the  counties  of  Weld,  Lar- 
imer. Logan,  and  Boulder,  causing 
more  Ithan  $24.3  million  in  crop 
damage.  The  following  weekend,  I  vis- 
ited with  farmers  in  this  area  and  was 


astounded  at  the  competitiveness  of 
the  destruction— I  walked  through 
com  fields  in  which  the  crop  had  been 
so  severely  damaged  that  it  was  unrec- 
ognizable. 

I  believe  last  year's  Congress  acted 
responsibly  in  enacting  legislation 
which  provided  $400  million  in  partial 
relief  from  the  hail,  flood,  drought, 
and  heat  losses  suffered  by  America's 
farmers  and  ranchers.  This  assistance 
was  certainly  not  overly  generous,  re- 
placing only  losses  in  excess  of  50  per- 
cent of  a  farmer's  total  production. 
And  it  was  made  less  generous  when 
the  costs  of  the  program  exceeded  last 
year's  appropriation  by  $135  million- 
reducing  farmer's  assistance  to  37 
cents  for  every  dollar  lost  to  natural 
catastrophes. 

In  the  past,  I  understand  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  disaster  payment 
program  have  been  primarily  produc- 
ers of  program  crops— those  crops  eli- 
gible to  receive  price  and  income  sup- 
port from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. However,  the  program  enacted 
for  the  1986  producers  also  included 
provisions  giving  assistance  to  the  non- 
program  crop  producer— an  unusual 
but  welcome  addition,  and  for  which 
many  Colorado  producers  are  deeply 
appreciative. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
group  of  producers  was  inadvertently 
excluded  from  receiving  disaster  assist- 
ance. These  are  those  farmers  who 
grow  program  crops— such  as  com  or 
wheat— but  who  have-  chosen  not  to 
participate  in  the  Federal  price  sup- 
port programs. 

These  producers  are  not  less  deserv- 
ing of  disaster  assistance  than  the 
grower  of  speciality  crops  and  vegeta- 
bles. In  Colorado,  many  of  the  produc- 
ers in  the  hail-damaged  area  grew  com 
to  use  as  feed  for  livestock— as  you 
may  know,  cattle  is  an  important  in- 
dustry for  my  State.  These  farmers  ex- 
perienced just  as  much  destruction 
from  last  Augtist's  hailstorm  as  did 
their  neighbors  who  grew  vegetables 
or  participated  in  the  Federal  price- 
income  support  programs. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  problem 
which  needs  to  be  examined  further.  I 
respectfully  request  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  look  into  this  problem 
and  propose  solutions  which  I  hope  we 
could  act  on  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sympathetic  to  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  feed 
grain  producers  whose  crops  were  seri- 
ously damaged  by  hailstorms  last  year. 
It  is  always  my  wish  to  help  farmers 
who  were  affected  by  natural  disaster. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  cor- 
rect in  pointing  out  that  many  of  the 
farmers  who  received  benefits  from 
last  year's  disaster  program  were  pro- 
ducers on  nonprogram  crops.  However, 
that  leads  to  another  important  point: 
There  were  no  programs  in  which 
those  producers  could  participate. 
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As  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
knows,  there  are  programs  for  feed 
grains  producers.  These  programs 
have  been  established  for  many  years. 
Peed  grains  producers  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  have  every  right  and  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  that  program. 
They  also  have  every  right  not  to  par- 
ticipate. 

I  fear  that  rewarding  producers  who 
do  not  participate  in  the  farm  pro- 
grams—even though  they  have  suf- 
fered unfortunate  crop  losses— with 
the  same  benefits  conferred  on  pro- 
gram participants  would  be  very  bad 
policy— especially  in  these  very  diffi- 
cult times. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful,  however 
to  explore  with  the  Senator  of  Colora- 
do whether  his  livest<x;k  producers 
who  grow  their  own  grain  for  feed 
could  get  some  relief  from  USDA 
through  an  emergency  feed  program. 
USDA  has  broad  authority  to  adminis- 
ter such  a  program.  I  would  be  happy 
to  work  with  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  we  are 
very— I  almost  hate  to  say  this— I 
think  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
we  are  near  completion  of  this  bill. 
There  are  a  couple  of  other  points. 

Unless  someone  else  seeks  recogni- 
tion. I  was  just  going  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENSlCEirr  NO.  166 

(Purpose:  To  revise  the  basis  for  computa- 
tion of  emergency  compensation  for  the 
1986  crop  of  feed  grains  and  to  require 
that  the  compensation  be  payable  in  the 
form  of  negotiable  certificates) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideratiori^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  E>ole]  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Grassley  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  166. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

EMERGENCY  COMPENSATION  FOR  1»86  CROP  OF 
FEED  GRAINS 

Section  105C(cKIXD)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  UJB.C.  1444e(cKlMD))  is 
amended— 


(1)  in  clause  (li),  by  strUdnc  out  "market- 
ing year  for  such  crop"  and  tataerting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "first  5  months  of  the  marketing 
year  for  the  1986  crop  and  the  marketing 
year  for  each  of  the  1987  through  IMO 
crops.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(iii)  Notwithstanding  any  other  proviaion 
of  law.  established  price  payments  for  the 
1986  crop  of  feed  griiins  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  payable  in  the  form  of  nego- 
tiable certificates  redeemable  for  a  commod- 
ity owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration.". 


FEED  CRAIN  DEFICIBNCT  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Ifr.  President,  Senators 
Grassley.  Karhes.  and  I  are  offering 
an  amendiment  to  make  the  final  por- 
tion of  the  1986  feedgrain  deficiency 
payments  immediately  available.  Ad- 
vancing feedgrain  payments  will  allow 
producers  to  receive  money  now  when 
spring  credit  needs  are  greatest,  in- 
stead of  in  October,  as  established  in 
the  1985  farm  bill. 

The  1985  farm  bill  mandates  feed- 
grain  deficiency  payments  to  be  calcu- 
lated by  subtracting  the  difference  be- 
tween the  target  price  and  the  season 
average  price.  This  means  for  the  1986 
com  crop,  final  deficiency  payments 
would  not  be  made  imtil  October  1987 
since  feedgrain  producers  are  on  a 
September  to  August  marketing  year. 

The  method  established  in  this 
amendment  would  calculate  feedgrain 
deficiency  payments  for  the  1986  crop 
on  a  5-month  weighted  average  price, 
as  was  the  case  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  1985  farm  bUl. 

A  BILPFDL  (mARGB 

Mr.  President.  I  would  imderscore 
that  this  change  in  the  method  of  cal- 
culating feedgrain  deficiency  pay- 
ments will  provide  producers  with  $2.7 
billion  in  income  payments  during 
spring  planting,  when  credit  needs  will 
be  greatest.  The  proposal  has  no 
impact  on  overall  Government  outlays 
since  the  feedgrain  deficiency  pay- 
ments will  be  made  regardless  of 
whether  payments  are  made  now  or  in 
October.  We  are  simply  trying  to  ad- 
vance the  money  to  the  farmer 
sooner— the  amount  would  be  the 
same  but  he  would  have  it  sooner. 

DEFICIT  IMPACT 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  raise  the 
concem  that  the  amendment  would 
raise  the  1987  budget  deficit  by  $2.7 
billion  since  the  fimds  are  being  trans- 
ferred from  fiscal  year  1988  into  fiscal 
year  1987.  I  would  simply  state  this  is 
a  unique  situation  since  the  amend- 
ment would  also  decrease  the  fiscal 
year  1988  budget  deficit  by  the  same 
amount.  In  effect,  there  is  no  increase 
in  Government  spending  over  a  2-year 
period  and  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  a  significant  help  to 
many  <»sh-strapped  farmers. 

BQUITT 

This    change    would    also    ensure 
equity  between  comm<xlity  programs 
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3  years.  That  figure  pales  in  compart-    tion  of  the  Budget  Act  and  in  violation       The   PRESIDING   OFFICER   (Mr. 
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linoe  Congren  did  pass  similaLr  legtela-    heie   for  a  while.   I   withdraw   the 

tkm  prior  to  adjoununent  of  the  99th    anendment. 

•evkm  for  wheat  Ccmgress  made  the       iTthank  both  the  manacers  for  their       But 


^ante  for  wheat  staice  the  level  of  the    patjience  and  willingness  to  try  to  help    stand  that  this  is  not  an  attempt  to 


deficiency  payment  was  known  to  be 
the  dlfferaMe  between  the  target 
price  and  the  adjusted  loan  rate.  The 
same  situation  now  exists  for  feed 
grains.  We  should  not  discriminate 
against  feed  grains  simply  because 
they  have  a  different  growing  season. 

OOOCLUSIOM 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  one-time 
change  that  will  be  Important  to  com 
and  other  f  ecdgrain  producers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate that  this  would  advance  the 
final  portion  of  the  1986  deficiency 
payment  for  feed  grains  instead  of  de- 
laying to  October  1. 

I  have  already  indicated  to  the  man- 
agers it  is  fairly  obvious  from  the  pre- 
vious vote  that  we  are  not  going  to 
succeed  because  even  though  we  are 
talking  about  whether  it  happens 
during  this  fiscal  year  or  the  next 
fiscal  year,  we  are  charged  with  the 
cost. 

I  would  say  to  the  credit  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa.  Sena- 
tor Orasslbt.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  hours  he  met  with  CBO  and 
USDA  and  other  officials  for  the  last  3 
days  trjing  to  figure  out  some  way  to 
help  the  farmer  and  at  the  same  time 
get  by  the  budget  point  of  order. 

I  think  we  have  so  far  been  unable 
to  resolve  that  rather  sticky  problem. 

It  would  seem  to  me  at  this  point 
rather  than  to  offer  the  amendment, 
to  have  the  debate,  and  since  we  prob- 
ably know  what  the  outcome  is  going 
to  be  because  we  are  talking  about  in- 
creasing the  fiscal  year  1987  deficit,  it 
is  fairly  obvious  we  are  not  going  to 
get  a  favorable  vote  and  probably 
should  not  under  those  circumstances. 

But  in  checking  with  the  House,  I 
am  advised  that  there  may  be  a  House 
bill  coming  over  to  do  precisely  the 
same  thing.  It  may  be  subject  to  the 
same  point  of  order  in  the  House.  It 
may  not  pass  the  House,  but  if  it 
comes  over  then  we  will  be  back  to  re- 
visit this  and  obviously  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  others  could  amend 
other  Senate  bills  as  they  are  brought 
up  whether  it  is  in  the  supplemental 
or  some  other  bill. 

Let  me  indicate  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  pursue  the  amendment  at  this  time. 
Others  may  wish  to  pursue  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  intend  to  pursue  the 
amendment. 

This  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  many 
farmers.  This  would  help  a  lot  of 
fanners  save  on  interest  costs  and.  in 
cases  where  they  cannot  borrow 
money,  would  permit  them  to  have  the 
money  at  an  earlier  date.  It  would  be 
of  immeasurable  benefit  not  Just  to 
farmers  but  to  rural  communities 
throughout  the  Midwest. 

Having  said  that  and  having  had  the 
experience  of  vote  counting  around 


us  work  out  some  way  around  the 
budget  problem,  but  as  yet.  we  have 
noli  been  able  to  do  that.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  that  effort  and  it  may 
be  my  colleague  from  Iowa  will  want 
to  Comment  on  his  efforts. 

»»r.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  is  simple.  Only  trying  to  find  a 
way  of  solving  a  simple  issue  around 
here  does  not  turn  out  to  be  so  simple, 
particularly  under  Gramm-Rudman. 

But  all  we  did  in  1986.  before  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  farm  program  in 
how  the  deficiency  payment 
be  paid  for  various  feedgrain 
s.  we  put  off  the  last  payment 
October    1987   so    it   would   be 
charged  against  fiscal  year  1988. 

Nbw,  why  did  we  do  that?  We  did 
tha^.  quite  frankly,  so  it  would  be 
easfer  for  us  to  get  to  Gramm-Rudman 
targets  for  the  fiscal  year  we  are  in. 
19Ctt. 

Npw.  it  is  not  going  to  cost  taxpayers 
any  more  whether  or  not  this  money  is 
pai^  out  after  October  1  or  whether  it 
is  pkid  out  sometime  t>efore  September 
30  M  this  year.  But  the  way  CBO  is 
cosnng  these  things,  they  are  saying 
thai  there  is  a  cost  to  this.  The  people 
in  ttie  USDA  are  saying  that  there  is 
no  eost.  So  for  several  hours  yesterday 
and  today,  we  have  been  working  with 
CBO  and  USDA  people  trying  to 
figure  out  how  there  could  be  a  cost  to 
thiji  thing,  and  we  could  not  get  a  reso- 
lution of  it  so  that  we  could  come 
befbre  this  body  and  not  be  subject  to 
the  waiver  or  even  to  a  violation  of  our 
own  commitment  to  the  people  of 
staying  within  the  Gramm-Rudman 
tarttets  that  we  have  committed  our- 
selves to. 

Bnt  I  think  we  ought  to  understand 
thai  Gramm-Rudman  is  all  done  in 
199#  or  1991,  whenever  it  is.  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  today  would 
not  I  end  up  costing  the  taxpayers  one 
moK  penny  than  it  otherwise  would. 

So,  as  Senator  Dole  said,  as  we  dis- 
cuss this  issue  right  this  very  minute 
on  the  floor  of  this  body,  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  of  the  other  body  Is 
confidering  doing  exactly  the  same 
thii^g.  Now,  it  is  also  my  understand- 
ing ;  that  they  are  running  into  the 
same  problems  we  do  of  how  do  you 
cost  this  out  so  it  is  not  charged  as  a 
future  deficit  to  1987,  even  though 
long  term  there  is  not  one  more  penny 
cosB^to  the  taxpayers. 

I  would  suggest  that,  as  far  as  I  am 
coniemed,  even  after  hours  of  conver- 
sation with  CBO  and  USDA  not  being 
able  to  resolve  this,  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  there  is  not  a  solution  to  it.  I 
hope  for  one  or  two  things,  either  on 
another  vehicle  on  the  floor  of  this 
body  we  can  offer  this  amendment  and 
it  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
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provlsic^  gets  over  here  we  will  have  it 
worked  put. 

think  we  ought  to  all  under- 


hav! 


ord(  ir,  or  that  by  the  time  the  House 


put  more  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States,  because 
in  the  final  analysis  it  is  not  going  to 
put  one  more  penny  in  the  pockets  of 
farmers^  except  it  is  going  to  allow  $2 
biUion-plus  that  would  be  paid  on  Oc- 
tober 1  to  be  paid  a  little  earlier.  And 
within  Just  a  few  weeks,  we  are  going 
to  be  d^ussing  here  the  Farm  Credit 
System  problems  that  are  before  us. 
There  Is  a  general  problem  with  a 
large  percentage  of  the  farmers  get- 
ting the  operating  capital  that  they 
need.  And  this  sort  of  money  being  ad- 
vanced now  at  this  point  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  farmers  at  least  in 
the  upper  Middle  West  would  solve  a 
considerable  amount  of  credit  prob- 
lems th$tt  we  have.  So  I  hope  we  can 
work  this  out  in  the  future.  I  compli- 
ment Senator  Dole  for  bringing  the 
issue  before  this  body  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate frbm  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  lofra  raise  an  important  issue.  I 
have  discussed  it  with  them.  We  dis- 
cussed It  yesterday  and  again  today. 
As  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  Just 
said,  hoprs  were  spent  on  both  days  in 
trying  t^  work  out  an  appropriate  pro- 
cedure. J 

The  senator  from  Kansas,  who  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  knowledgea- 
ble Members  of  this  body  on  what  may 
or  may  not  pass,  has  pointed  out  that 
as  an  Amendment  to  this  bill  the 
amendnient  would  not  in  all  likelihood 
pass.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  not  examine  this  issue. 

But  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  ab- 
solutely right  in  raising  the  issue  as  is 
the  Setuttor  from  Iowa.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  look  at  this  issue.  It  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  me  as  chairman 
of  the  committee.  We  will  continue  to 
look  at  It  and  determine  whether  in  a 
different  form,  and  on  a  different  bill, 
it  may  pe  an  appropriate  matter  to 
come  before  the  body.  I  will  certainly 
pledge  to  both  Senators  that  I  will 
work  with  them  any  way  I  can  to  look 
at  this  issue. 

I  do  appreciate  their  consideration, 
both  of  the  Senate  and  of  this  particu- 
lar bill,  pi  offering  and  then  withdraw- 
ing the  amendment.  It  is  a  great  help 
to  all  ofjus.  I  want  them  to  know  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  and 
that  I  will  work  with  them  to  address 
the  issues  that  have  been  very  proper- 
ly raisec]  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LtJGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  the  chairman  in  expressing  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  and  to  Senator  Grassley 
for  raising  this  issue.  My  own  recollec- 
tion is  that,  at  the  time  of  the  consid- 
eration ^f  the  1985  farm  bill,  we  came 
near  thfl  end  of  conference  with  a  cost 
estimateid  to  be  about  (55  billion  over 


3  years.  That  figure  pales  in  compari- 
sion  with  what  the  actual  costs  are 
going  to  be  if  they  are  $25  billion  a 
year  over  3  years. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  an  attempt 
in  the  farm  bill  conference  to  cut  the 
total  cost  of  the  farm  bUl  by  $3  billion 
during  the  first  3  years.  One  of  the 
methods  adopted  was  to  delay  the 
timing  of  deficiency  payments. 

The  money  is  owed  to  farmers.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  stated  that  cor- 
rectly. The  payments  will  have  an 
impact  in  his  State  and  my  State  and 
other  States  that  have  a  large  number 
of  com  farmers,  with  regard  to  farm 
credit  and  the  agricultural  infrastruc- 
ture. 

But  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  Senators  have  carefully 
studied  this  problem  and  decided  to 
withdraw  this  amendment  so  that  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  may 
consider  its  impact. 

The  problem  that  the  managers  of 
this  bill  have  faced  is  the  potential  for 
the  introduction  of  costly,  major 
amendments  to  a  very  narrow  disaster 
bill.  Due  to  the  thoughtfulness  of  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Kansas 
and  Iowa,  we  have  averted  that  prob- 
lem on  an  issue  that  must  be  revisited. 
I  congratulate  them  for  raising  it  and 
for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  review 

the  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  has  the  right  to 
withdraw  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment is  still  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  delay  things,  but  I  want  to 
tell  the  managers  I  am  waiting  for  an 
analysis  of  an  amendment  that  I  was 
going  to  offer  that  I  will  not  offer.  So 
I  will  need  about  3  or  4  minutes  short- 
ly to  just  give  an  analysis  of  what  that 
amendment  would  have  done.  Obvi- 
ously, in  the  outyears,  it  would  have 
been  subject  to  a  point  of  order  as  I 
analyzed  it  myself,  so  clearly  I  would 
not  have  offered  it. 

While  I  wait  for  the  explanation  of 
my  amendment,  which  will  be  here 
shortly.  I  do  want  to  indicate  for  the 
Record,  while  I  was  not  on  the  floor 
when  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  Senator 
Chiles,  in  his  behalf  and  I  beUeve  he 
included  my  name  as  a  joint  movant 
with  reference  to  the  soybean  amend- 
ment, indicated  that  he  wanted  to 
make  a  point  of  order  that  it  violated 
the  Budget  Act.  I  clearly  compliment 
him  for  that  and  do  now  indicate  that 
I  am  pleased  that  it  worked. 

1  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly  indicated  that  we  do 
not  want  to  add  significant  numbers  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  this  bill,  in  viola- 


tion of  the  Budget  Act  and  In  violation 
of  the  budget  resolution  and  all  that 
comes  with  it. 

I  am  sure  that  the  result  of  that  vote 
has  caused  a  niunber  of  amendments, 
which  would  have  done  as  much 
damage  or  more  in  terms  of  dollars  to 
this  year's  budget  and  to  the  process, 
to  not  be  offered.  I  think  the  Senate 
sent  a  very  clear  signal  that  they  do 
not  want  to  use  this  bill  to  add  to  the 
budget  deficit,  nor  do  they  want  to  use 
it  to  significantly  modify  the  farm  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  costs  here  and  now 
on  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  do  not  intend 
to  delay  much  longer,  but  I  do  say  to 
the  managers  that  I  do  need  another  4 
or  5  minutes  and  I  will  return  and 
make  my  statement. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  we  also  have.  I  think,  one  re- 
maining tecluiical  amendment  which 
is  also  going  to  take  2  or  3  minutes.  I 
note  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  not  going  to  go  forward  with 
his  amendment.  I  agree  absolutely 
with  his  reasons  for  this.  Once  we  take 
care  of  the  technical  amendment  and 
have  the  comments  from  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  see  no  remaining 
business  left  and  we  would  then  be 
able  to  go  to  final  passage. 

I  explained  this  for  the  benefit  of 
Members  who  might  have  recently 
come  into  the  Chamber. 

I  have  not  heard  a  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage.  Should 
anybody  want  them  on  this  side, 
please  let  me  know.  But  I  do  not  know 
of  any  request,  nor  do  I  intend  to  ask 
for  any. 

With  that,  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKiaiKEirr  no  kt 
(Purpose:  To  achieve  uniformity  In  the  com- 
putAtion  of  disaster  payments  for  all  com- 
modities by  basing  the  computation  of 
peanut  and  soybean  disaster  acreage  on 
1986  planting) 

Mr.  LELAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, and  I  ask  for  Its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy), 
for  himself.  Mr.  Hetlih.  Mr.  Boreh,  and  Mr. 
BuMFERs,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 167. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  sonendment  be  dispensed 
with. 


The   FRESIDINO    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Dixoii).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  f  oUowing 
new  section: 

saprLBfKiiTAL  PKamrr  amd  sotbkam 

PATimRS 

Sec.  7.  Section  633(BXa)<6>(B>(ii)  of  the 
Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1987,  as  in- 
cluded in  section  101(a)  of  Public  Laws  99- 
500  and  99-591.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  language  of  this 
clause  with  respect  to  the  1986  crops  of  pear 
nuts  and  soybeans,  with  respect  to  produc- 
ers of  such  commodities  whose  198S  plant- 
ings were  prevented  or  belov  normal  levels 
because  of  rotation  practices  carried  out  by 
such  producers,  the  limitation  shall  be 
based  upon  the  historical  plantings  of  such 
commodities  as  determined  by  the  local 
committee  established  under  section  8(b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  £>omestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (16  U.S.  590h(b)):  Prortded,  That 
the  supplemental  payments  authorized  by 
the  enactment  of  this  sentence  may  be 
made  only  to  the  extent  such  payments  are 
provided  for  in  advance  in  an  appropriation 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  Public  Laws  99-500 
and  99-591,  applications  for  such  payments 
shaU  be  fUed  by  lAay  31, 1987.". 

On  page  4,  line  20,  strike  out  "section  5" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  5,  6.  and 
7". 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
BxTMPERS  of  Arkansas  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  is  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HevunI,  and  others  noted,  to  cor- 
rect again  an  inadvertent  involvement 
with  the  peanut  program  caused  by 
the  inclusion  of  an  earlier  amendment. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment 
and  to  have  participated  in  its  draft- 
ing. It  will  offer  protection  against  in- 
equitable treatment  for  certain  soy- 
bean farmers  who  suffered  losses  due 
to  natural  disasters  in  1986. 

In  1987.  many  producers  in  Arkansas 
have  attempted  to  qualify  for  disaster 
payments  authorized  In  the  continuing 
appropriations  bill  of  late  1986.  These 
were  to  be  commodity  certflcate  pay- 
ments, not  loans,  to  be  made  to  pro- 
ducers who  lost  more  than  50  percent 
of  their  crop  due  to  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disasters  in  1986.  Be- 
sides the  50  percent  loss  threshold,  a 
producer  had  to  be  in  a  designated  dis- 
aster county  and  had  to  grow  of  the  el- 
igible crops. 

A  curious  provision  in  the  law  limit- 
ed the  amount  of  eligible  soybean 
acres  on  which  a  loss  could  be  claimed 
to  no  more  than  the  acreage  planted 
with  the  same  crop  In  1985.  This  par- 
ticular rule  was  a  prohibiting  factor 
for  many  producers  in  Arkansas  who 
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miffered  ciaealde  Umms  in  1986.  but 
who  (Udnt  idant  soybeans  in  1985.  The 
A8CS  in  Arkansas  estimates  tliat  30  to 
50  producos  fell  into  this  category. 

In  the'  northeastern  part  of  my 
State,  a  very  wet  winter  in  1984-85 
l»evented  farmers  from  planting 
winter  wheat  The  loss  of  the  wheat 
planting  eliminated  the  wheat/soy- 
bean rotation  normally  practiced,  and 
forced  many  farmers  to  plant  mile  as  a 
compatible  substitute.  Also,  many  pro- 
ducers throughout  eastern  Ailcansas 
switched  to  mllo  in  1985  as  part  of  a 
necessary  rotation  for  protection 
against  cjrst  nematodes.  Cyst  nema- 
todes are  a  major  problem  for  soy- 
beans in  Arkansas,  and  mUo  can  be 
used  as  an  effecUve  rotation  crop  be- 
cause the  farming  practices  and 
chemicals  used  are  compatible  and  be- 
cause milo  is  a  nonhost  plant  for  nem- 
atodes. However,  in  both  examples,  be- 
cause of  the  1985  rotation,  the  law 
prevented  compensation  for  losses  suf- 
fered in  1966  soybean  crops. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  simply  not  equi- 
table to  provide  relief  to  a  producer 
who  grew  soybeans  in  1985  and  deny 
that  same  relief  to  his  neighbor  who 
did  not.  Both  suffered  disasters.  If  a 
producer  had  been  able  to  stay  with 
the  crop  he  grew  in  1985.  he  would 
have  gotten  relief.  Yet  if  he  couldn't, 
even  because  of  circimistances  beyond 
his  control,  he  was  put  into  a  different 
class  and  therefore  denied  relief. 

This  amendment  will  correct  this  in- 
equity and  allow  1986  disaster  compen- 
sation for  soybean  producers  whose 
1985  plantings  were  below  normal 
levels  or  totally  prevented  because  of 
necessary  rotation  practices.  I  certain- 
ly believe  this  is  a  fair  and  necessary 
change,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LUOAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  support  this  technical 
amendment  on  our  side.  We  appreciate 
the  careful  draftsmanship  of  the 
amendment  so  that  the  acreage  is  de- 
termined on  a  historical  basis  as  op- 
posed to  the  problem  of  basing  it  on  a 
specific  year.  Because  of  this  careful 
(tauftsmsnship.  we  are  prepared  to 
support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]. 

The  amendment  (No.  167)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 
le  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
tor  from  Vermont  is  advised  that, 
ere  are  no  further  amendments  to 
be|  proposed,  the  Chair  is  prepared  to 
cf^der  the  bill  on  third  reading. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Prteident.  

I  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
th^  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  third  reading.  Again.  I  should 
no(e  it  is  not  my  intention  to  ask  for  a 
roicall  for  final  passage.  But  I  under- 
staid  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
frqm  New  Mexico  intends  to  speak  on 
bill.  So  we  may  want  to  hold 
dettate  open  for  him. 

note,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  ex- 
tresnely  grateful  to  the  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
CHarles  Riemenschneider,  who  has 
worked  so  hard  on  this  bill.  I  am  also 
extremely  grateful  to  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Senate  Agriciiltiu-e 
Co^nmittee,  John  Podesta,  and  to 
Ci^jolyn  Brickey.  Bob  Toung,  Bill 
Gijion.  Mary  Dimbar,  Ed  Barron, 
Leilie  Dach,  and  Chis  Coffin,  who 
each  had  to  pitch  in  and  work  on  some 
veity  significant  parts  of  this  bill.  This 
process  has  been  especially  difficult  as 
we  have  had  a  number  of  amendments 
that  came  up  that  had  not  been  con- 
sidered in  committee. 

They  have,  of  course,  been  ably  as- 
sisted by  the  Republican  side  of  the 
co^unittee,  with  staff  chief  Chuck 
Cohner  and  counsel  Tom  Clark  and 
ot]|ers  on  the  Republican  side,  who 
liaVe  worked  very  hard  with  them. 

t  should  also  note — and  it  is  some- 
th^g  that  I  have  seen  during  13  years 
in  j  the  Senate— that  there  is  usually 
more  bipartisan  spirit  displayed  in 
these  agricultural  bills  than  in  other 
types  of  legislation. 

I  note  for  the  record  my  personal  ap- 
pr^iation  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
an^ Senator  Lugar  and  I  have  worked 
clokely  all  the  time  he  has  lieen  in  the 
Senate  on  agriculture  matters.  It  has 
n  an  association  that  I  have  appre- 
ciated. I  am  especially  appreciative  of 
efforts  in  trying  to  get  this  piece  of 
le^lation  passed.  I  think  we  have 
demonstrated  to  the  Senate  that  we 
ar^  very,  very  serious  about  having 
fatm  legislation  come  up  that  address- 
es |the  point  it  is  intended  to  address. 
Wt  will  have  appropriate  hearings  on 
otl^er  issues,  many  of  which  are  of 
gr^at  concern,  some  of  which  will  be 
hoily  debated.  But  these  issues  will  be 
bn  lught  up  in  the  regular  course  of 
business.  We  will  be  able  to  tell  the 
Se  late  that  we  will  vote  on  legislation 
th  kt  reflects  what  it  was  intended  to 
reflect.  We  will  be  able  to  tell  the 
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Senate  that  we  will  not  rewrite  major 
farm  bpls  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 
and,  that  we  will  conduct  our  business 
in  the  appropriate  fashion  through 
the  cobunittee  in  hearings  and  then 
bring  the  bills  to  the  floor.  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  my  good  friend  from 
Indiana  and  his  help  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  distinguished  chairman 
menti(^iing  the  excellent  staff  work 
on  his  fide  of  the  aisle  and  paying  trib- 
iwise  to  Chuck  Conner.  He  is 
f  director  on  our  side.  I  would 
mention  specifically  by  name 
k.  Charlie  Oellermann,  and 
hnson  as  those  who  did  an  ex- 
y  good  Job— as  the  chairman 
pointed  out— in  fielding  a  good 
number  of  amendments,  and  modified 
of  course  some  amendments  that 
might  have  been  debilitating  to  this 
legislation. 

Let  me  just  point  out  again  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  and  remind 
him  ol  the  opportunity  we  liad  to 
work  t<igether  when  he  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  sulx:ommittee  on  general 
legislation  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee wh^n  he  first  came  to  the  Senate.  I 
was  then  the  ranking  member  and 
working  on  CTTC  and  FIFKA  legisla- 
tion. In  those  days  it  offered  us  ample 
opportonity  to  deal  with  complex 
issues.  I  appreciate  especially  our  asso- 
ciation now  and  his  chairmanship  of 
ttee. 

he  has  made  an  essential 
at  I  would  reiterate:  At  the 
le  farm  legislation  came  to  the 
the  Senate  last  year,  and  for 
,tter  the  year  before  that, 
as  a  general  expectation- 
bar  the  door"— that  almost 
anythiiig  was  fair  game.  The  thought 
in  factjWas  a  very  defensive  one— that 
farm  legislation  should  never  come  to 
the  floor  unless  one  anticipated  a 
budgetiry  catastrophe  or  at  least 
something  veering  out  of  control  that 
was  beyond  the  management  of  the 
bill  or  beyond  the  Senate's  control. 

I  thiqk  that  this  situation  is  imfortu- 
nate  for  American  agriculture.  It  Just 
seems  Co  me  that  the  committee,  in  its 
consideration  of  the  two  pieces  of  leg- 
islation! which  have  been  debated 
before  jthe  Senate  recently,  narrowly 
define^  the  objectives  of  the  bills  and 
kept  aifiendments  within  those  bounds 
during  committee  consideration.  We 
are  now  trying  to  persuade  fellow  Sen- 
ators that  the  responsible  way  to 
handle  agricultural  legislation,  as  well 
as  any  other  kind  of  legislation,  is  to 
take  oi^e  issue  at  a  time,  with  careful 
hearings,  good  background,  and  testi- 
mony. I 

This  jlegislation  we  have  considered 
in  the  last  2  days  was  widely  predicted 
as  a  so'^called  vehicle  on  which  tens  of 
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amendments  might  l>e  grafted.  In  fact, 
as  we  know,  tens  were  drafted  by  legis- 
lative counsel,  and  offered  to  cover  the 
whole  gamut  of  American  agriculture 
without  proper  consideration  of  their 
ramifications.  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  chairman  for  steer- 
ing this  bUl  in  a  way  in  which  it  very 
narrowly  focused  on  disaster  relief, 
which  was  the  intent  of  the  bill.  I  am 
further  grateful  to  the  chairman  for 
his  assurances  that  many  major  prob- 
lems that  were  not  addressed  today 
will  in  fact  be  taken  up  in  the  commit- 
tee in  due  course  after  hearings  and 
full  debate.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.     DOMENICI     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  two  matters.  First,  I  think  we  are 
aU  aware  of  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  as  it  relates  to  mi- 
grant workers  and  agriculture.  Frank- 
ly, I  am  thoroughly  amazed  at  the  reg- 
ulations that  have  just  been  promul- 
gated with  reference  to  what  kind  of 
agricultural  activities  are  going  to  be 
covered  by  si>ecial  agricultural  workers 
and  which  are  not,  and  they  are  very, 
very  specific. 

For  instance,  just  thinking  of  one, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, harvesting  Christmas  trees  is 
a  migrant  type  of  work  but  harvesting 
alfalfa  is  not.  They  are  all  over  the  wa- 
terfront. Frankly,  I  beUeve  for  many 
parts  of  this  country  and  for  many 
Senators  who  voted  for  the  special  ag- 
ricultural worker  exemption  they  are 
going  to  be  amazed  when  they  read 
those  regulations  and  see  that  for 
many  temporary  farm-type  activities, 
agriculture  in  the  purest  sense,  these 
early  promulgated  rules  are  going  to 
exclude  them  and  include  many 
others. 

Now,  I  would  have  offered  an 
amendment  today  to  clarify  it,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  little  premature.  I  think 
many  of  us  will  communicate,  I  am 
sure  many  Senators  will  when  they 
hear  from  their  farm  communities, 
about  the  distinctions  without  differ- 
ences, the  hiclusions  and  the  exclu- 
sions. 

So  I  think  maybe  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  will  just  serve  notice 
today  to  the  Secretary  that  I  really  be- 
lieve they  ought  to  do  some  thinlting 
about  those  regulations  as  to  migrant 
worker  availability  and  either  be  more 
general  or,  if  they  are  going  to  be  spe- 
cific, start  considering  which  parts  of 
agriculture  they  are  excluding  that 
many  clearly  thought  were  included. 
That  is  one  point,  and  I  will  not  offer 
the  amendment  today. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  want  to 
make  a  general  conunent  about  a  por- 
tion of  this  bill  as  it  pertains  to  budg- 
eting because  it  never  ceases  to  amaze 
me  how  we  find  new  ways  to  pay  for 
things.  I  think  some  expect  new  book- 


keeping and  new  scoring  mechanisms 
to  perhaps  make  it  easier  to  spend 
more  money  and  yet  not  spend  more 
money,  if  the  Presldhig  Officer  under- 
stands what  I  am  sajring. 

So  before  we  wind  this  bill  up,  I 
want  to  make  a  few  points  that  relate 
to  the  budget  and  appropriations  proc- 
esses. I  believe  this  discussion  is  both 
important  and  very  relevant  while  we 
are  dealing  with  this  matter. 

This  bill  does  something  that  we 
never  before  did  in  Congress.  It  au- 
thorizes payments  with  PIK  certifi- 
cates that  are  subject  to  appropria- 
tions. 

Now,  we  have  paid  people  with  PIK 
certificates.  I  think  we  all  understand 
it  is  almost  a  new  kind  of  currency.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is,  indeed, 
part  of  the  St.  Louis  exchange.  They 
have  some  activities  in  PIK  certifi- 
cates, a  new  kind  of  market. 

But  let  me  repeat,  we  have  never 
used  PIK  certificates  to  pay  for  some- 
thing and  then  suggest  that  the  PIK 
certificates  would  be  appropriated 
when  you  consider  their  origin.  Their 
origin  is  part  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  [CCC],  which  Is  an  enti- 
tlement program. 

I  understand  that  these  generic  PIK 
certificates  are  very  popular  among 
the  farm  and  agricultural  industry,  so 
popular,  as  I  indicated,  that  they  have 
evolved  into  their  own  new  and  grow- 
ing form  of  currency. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  question 
this  new  form  of  currency.  I  think  8  or 
9  months  ago  on  the   floor  of  the 
Senate  one  evening  I  reminded  the 
Senate  that  we  are  going  to  get  into 
some  kind  of  big  problem;  we  were 
paying  for  disaster  relief  that  evening 
as  I  recall  with  PIK  certificates.  But  I 
do  have  some  concerns,  and  I  want  to 
make  them  very  clear,  that  the  appro- 
priation of  PIK  certificates  should  be 
handled,  in  my  opinion,  just  like  any 
other      discretionary      appropriation. 
Since  we  are  brealdng  new  ground,  I 
want  my  comments  to  be  clear.  I  am 
not  speaking  now  for  the  chairman  of 
the     Budget    Committee,     Chairman 
Chiles.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  go 
over  this  with  him.  But  clearly  in  my 
mind  when  we  get  around  to  appropri- 
ating on  this  bill,  so  there  will  be  no 
misunderstanding   at   least   from   my 
standpoint  on  how  the  appropriation 
of  PIK  certificates  will  be  scored,  I  be- 
lieve the  appropriation  of  PIK  certifi- 
cates should  be  handled  just  like  any 
other  discretionary  appropriation. 

At  first  blush  this  bill,  in  the  context 
of  the  budget,  looks  very  good.  That  is, 
it  is  an  authorization  bill  that  is  sub- 
ject to  appropriations. 

Many  might  say,  "Why  should  the 
Budget  Committee  not  be  very  pleased 
with  that.  That  is  what  you  want.  Tou 
do  not  want  anything  to  be  automatic. 
Tou  want  it  to  lie  appropriated.  So 
this  is  an  authorizing  bill  subject  to 
appropriations." 


In  fact,  some  might  say.  "Isn't  that 
the  way  the  budget  process  wants  it  to 
be?"  The  answer  is  "Tes."  The  prob- 
lem Is  that  PIK  certificates  show  up  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
[CCC]  account,  an  account  which  Is  an 
entitlement  and  has  its  own  very  spe- 
cial scoring  rules. 

Mr.  President,  to  fully  explain  I 
must  first  describe  CCC  scoring. 

The  CCC  receives  its  farm  price  sup- 
port funds  from  two  sources:  Author- 
ity to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  up  to 
a  limit  of  $25  billion  outstanding  at 
any  one  time,  and  authority  to  enter 
into  contracts  up  to  any  amount. 
These  two  sources  are  permanently 
available  to  CCC  under  substantive 
law  without  the  need  for  any  Appro- 
priations Committee  action.  In  any 
given  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  usage 
from  either  or  both  sources  makes  up 
the  budget  authority  level  for  the 
CCC. 

It  is  Important  for  CCC  to  have 
available  enough  borrowing  author- 
ity—as opposed  to  contract  authority— 
to  cover  its  commitments. 

Since  the  amount  of  borrowing  au- 
thority available  to  the  CCC  is  limited 
by  law  to  $25  billion,  it  happens  from 
time  to  time  that  the  CCC  does  not 
have  enough  unencumbered  borrowing 
authority  to  carry  on  its  business.  In 
that  situation,  the  administration  re- 
quests a  "reimbursement  for  net  real- 
ized losses"  the  effect  of  which  Is  to 
free  up  borrowing  authority  so  CCC 
can  do  its  work  while  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  amount  of  contract  au- 
thority CCC  would  have  to  use. 

Thus,  enactment  of  a  reimburse- 
ment for  net  realized  losses  does  noth- 
ing more  than  adjust  the  mix  between 
borrowing  authority  and  contract  au- 
thority within  the  existing  budget  au- 
thority total. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  we 
do  not  score  an  appropriation  to  reim- 
burse CCC  for  net  realized  losses  as  In- 
creasing the  total  budget  authority 
level  available  to  CCC.  Only  the  mix 
of  funds  changes  witWn  the  total. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  outlasts  are 
not  changed  by  such  action.  It  also  fol- 
lows that  no  point  of  order  would  lie 
under  section  311  for  a  reimbursement 
for  net  realized  losses  for  the  CCC. 

Now  to  the  issue  at  hand.  If  the  «>- 
propriators  fund  a  discretionary  pro- 
gram—like the  one  authorized  in  this 
bill— by  earmarking  fimds  that  are  ap- 
propriated for  CCC  net  realized  losses, 
the  additional  discretionary  spending 
is  not  counted. 

This  should  not  be  the  case.  And  the 
Senate  should  insist  that  discretionary 
spending,  such  as  provided  for  in  this 
bill,  be  offset. 

I  have  an  amendment  that  would 
have  taken  care  of  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding a  funding  offset  for  this  bilL 
My  amendment  would  have  trans- 
ferred funds  from  an  account  which 
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had  already  been  appropriated 
money— the  FtaaHA  Emergency  Disas- 
ter Loan  Program.  This  amendment  is 
a  simple  and  straight  forward  way  of 
paying  for  the  additional  spending  au- 
thorised by  this  biU.  It  is  probably  the 
fastest  and  surest  way  of  getting  the 
assistance  to  those  farmers  who  need 
it. 

Because  my  amendment  would 
transfer  funds  from  a  loan  prognun  to 
a  direct  payment  program,  there 
would  be  a  small  increase  in  out-year 
budget  authority  and  outlays  and. 
therefore,  the  amendment  itself  would 
be  subject  to  a  section  303  budget  act 
point  of  order. 

Because  of  this.  I  will  not  offer  my 
amendment. 

But  I  want  everyone  to  be  clear  on 
this  next  point— especially  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  When  we 
eventually  get  around  to  appropriating 
these  PIK  certificates  for  this  bill 
they  will  be  scored  as  regular  budget 
authority  and  outlays  and  must  be 
offset  or  be  subject  to  a  budget  act 
point  of  order. 

Now.  I  want  to  close  by  saying  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  do  not  find  another 
way  to  impropriate  Just  because  these 
are  PIK  certificates  out  of  the  CCC.  I 
hope  that  we  account  for  the  cost  of 
them  just  like  we  do  other  discretion- 
ary appropriated  items.  It  may  be 
funny  money,  as  some  people  think, 
but  it  is  real  bucks.  And  it  should  be 
scored  as  such. 

The  issuance  of  PIK  certificates  cost 
real  taxpayers'  dollars.  We  issue  these 
certificates  called  payment-in-kind  cer- 
tificates, and  there  is  no  way  of  get- 
ting aroimd  the  fact  that  we  give  real 
money,  real  taxpayers'  dollars.  I  hope 
that  we  do  not  use  this  to  find  another 
circuitous  way  of  saying  it  really  is  not 
to  be  charged  against  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  the  appropriations 
account^ 

Mr.  LEAHT.  B«r.  President.  I  think 
that  is  it.  I  ask  for  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  1157).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

B4r.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  LDGAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  my  colleagues.  1  am  pleased  to  say 
that  this  is  now  the  second  piece  of  ag- 
riculture legislation  we  have  been  able 
to  pass  in  the  past  few  weeks  relatively 
unscathed,  keeping  within  the  param- 
eters that  the  bill  was  originally  de- 
signed. I  hope  the  other  body  will 
accept  the  changes  we  have  made.  I 
am  not  going  to  ask  for  conferees  to  be 
appointed;  the  House  may  be  able  to 
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»t  it  the  way  it  is.  If  not,  then  we 
seek  conferees.  Then  I  hope  the 
ent  would  sign  it. 
I  ^  thank  all  my  colleagues  not 
only  for  their  consideration  but  so 
many  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
were  willing  to  withhold  amendments 
when  they  realized  we  were  very  seri- 
ous ibout  not  allowing  major  changes 
in  this  bill. 

Mri'mOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  (fiairman  again  for  his  leadership. 
I  thank  all  Senators  for  their  assist- 
ance^ We  are  pleased  with  the  out- 
comei 
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number  df  years.  This  was  the  issue  of 
providing  protection  for  significant 
geothermal  features  in  our  national 
parks.  The  bill  I  introduced  conforms 
that  landmark  park  protection  provi- 
sion to  a,  regulatory  system  involving 
the  leasd  extensions  provided  under 
this  sam9  bill.  With  the  parit  protec- 
tion Issud  essentially  resolved,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  act  favor- 
ably, and  soon,  on  this  legislation  that 
is  so  in^portant  to  our  renewable 
energy  industry. 

Thank  jyou.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 
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GEOTHERMAL  ENERGY 

Mr  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  Just 
befors  the  Senate  adjourned  for  the 
East^  recess  I  introduced  S.  1006.  a 
bill  Xt  promote  the  emerging  geother- 
mal energy  industry  in  this  country. 
The  .bill  amends  the  Geothermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970  to  allow  companies 
that  hold  geothermal  leases  to  retain 
thosei  leases  where  temporary  market 
conditions  preclude  powerplant  con- 
struction. 

I  ^as  gratified  that  a  bipartisan 
grouiJ  of  Senators,  who  had  cospon- 
sored  last  year's  version  of  this  biU, 
agreed  to  join  with  me  this  year  as 
original  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 
I  congratulate  them  on  their  interest 
in  gaothermal  energy,  and  now  I 
would  like  to  invite  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  cosponsoring  this 
legislation. 

Geothermal  energy  development  is 
chara  ;terized  by  large  front-end  devel- 
opment costs,  risky  powerplant  tech- 
nology, and  diligence  requirements  on 
Federia  leases  that  are  more  stringent 
than  the  equivalent  requirements  for 
Federal  oil  and  gas  leases.  The  current 
temporary  glut  in  the  world  energy 
markeit.  and  the  temporary  surplus  in 
U.S.  electrical  power  generating  capsu:- 
ity,  together  threaten  to  undo  much  of 
the  piogress  made  by  the  geothermal 
energi  industry  over  the  last  15  years. 
Mr.  I  President,  it  would  be  very 
unwis«  for  us  to  allow  this  to  happen. 
Geoth|ermal  energy  is  renewable,  it  is 
clean, jit  reduces  our  need  for  foreign 
energj  imports,  and  it  protects  our 
electri^  ratepayers  from  "rate-shock," 
because,  by  its  very  nature,  it  tends  to 
be  ad4ed  to  the  rate  base  in  relatively 
small  increments  of  about  150 
megawatts  or  less. 

The ,  national  energy  security  study, 
which  jwas  recently  released  by  the  ad- 
ministtation,  points  out  that  geother- 
mal egiergy  now  contributes  about 
2.000  Inegawatts  of  electricity  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  this  coiUd 
double  by  1995.  We  have  a  real  oppor- 
tunity, through  this  legislation,  to 
assist  this  renewable  energy  industry 
in  meeting  that  goal. 

Last  year's  continuing  resolution  re- 
solved a  major  side  issue  that  has  held 
up  leise  extension  legislation  for  a 


)ER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  Kl^NNEDY.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  aj  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Graham).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  le^lative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rem. 

Mr.  DI^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoi«  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoru^  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYflD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me 
briefly?     i 

Mr.  DI3:ON.  I  am  always  delighted 
to  yield  Ui  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYI  ;D.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  want  to  an- 
nounce that  we  hope  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  star  schools  legis- 
lation moiientarily.  Until  then,  I  ask 
unanimou^  consent  that  Senators  may 
speak  out  of  order  and  may  introduce 
bills  and  resolutions,  as  in  morning 


business 

The  PR 
out  object] 
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SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
on.  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  AMNESTY  ACT-S. 
254 

Mr.  DI3ioN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  the  pressing  problem 
posed  by  the  "tax  gap."  The  tax  gap, 
that  is,  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  j  taxes  that  would  be  collect- 
ed if  there  was  100-percent  compliance 
with  our  tax  laws  and  the  amount  that 
is  actual!^  collected,  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. "Ifhe  increasing  awareness  of 
this  tax  g^p  has  contributed  to  the 
growing  injterest  and  support  for  tax 
amnesty  legislation.  Just  the  other 
day,  the  Maryland  General  Assembly 
passed  a  State  tax  amnesty  bill.  The 
State  of  Maryland  expects  that  this 
measure  Will  raise  an  additional  $20 
million  in  Revenues. 

The  Stijte  of  Maryland  joins  a 
number  of  lother  States— including  Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut. Kansas,  Alabama.  Texas. 
Missouri,  IkSinnesota.  North  Dakota. 
New  Mexico.  Arizona,  California,  and 
Idaho,   which   have   enacted,   and  in 


many  instances,  already  implemented 
tax  amnesty  programs. 

Amnesty  is  a  simple  concept.  It  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  delinquent 
taxpayers  to  fully  pay  their  overdue 
tax  liability  without  being  subject  to 
criminal  or  civil  prosecution.  In  Illi- 
nois, for  example,  the  State  coUected 
approximately  $150  million,  far  more 
than  the  Illinois  Department  of  Reve- 
nue originally  estimated.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Revenue  said  that 
we  would  not  raise  more  than  $15  mil- 
lion in  a  tax  amnesty  program,  and  we 
raised  over  10  times  that  much. 

In  addition,  other  States  have  also 
demonstrated  impressive  results.  Over 
130,000  delinquent  taxpayers  came 
forward  in  California  and  over  $72  mil- 
lion was  collected  in  Massachusetts. 

The  State  programs  were  not  give- 
aways: They  did  not  reward  tax  cheat- 
ers. Rather,  the  State  programs  were 
balanced.  Following  the  amnesty 
period,  compliance  efforts  and  penal- 
ties for  noncompliance  were  Increased. 
However,  the  State  programs  have  re- 
sulted in  placing  additional  taxpayers 
back  on  the  rolls.  These  are  additional 
revenues  that  the  States  would  other- 
wise not  have  been  able  to  collect. 

It  is  true  that  Federal  tax  collection 
efforts  are  more  sophisticated  than 
those  of  the  States.  However,  compli- 
ance with  the  Federal  tax  laws  is  de- 
clining. Today,  almost  one-fifth  of  the 
taxes  legally  owed  and  due  the  United 
States  are  currently  not  being  collect- 
ed. This  tax  gap  amounts  to  roughly 
$100  billion  a  year,  and  it  grows  every 
year  as  the  percentage  of  taxpayers 
who  comply  with  our  Nations  tax  laws 
continues  to  faU.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment has  estimated  that  the  tax 
gap  was  in  excess  of  $92  billion  in 
1985,  and  it  projects  that  this  level 
could  rise  to  between  $386  to  $473  bil- 
lion by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Think 
of  it:  Almost  a  half-trillion  dollars  by 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

Revenues  from  a  tax  amnesty/en- 
forcement package  can  be  utilized  to 
help  reduce  our  budget  deficits.  At  the 
same  time,  these  revenues  can  help 
preserve  high-priority  Federal  pro- 
grams that  are  currently  facing  drastic 
cuts  or  elimination.  A  tax  amnesty/ 
tougher  enforcement  program  can 
help  break  the  current  budget  gridlock 
by  making  it  possible  to  comply  with 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit 
reduction  targets  while  preserving  our 
ability  to  meet  both  essential  defense 
and  domestic  needs. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  growing 
problems  which  undermine  the  volun- 
tary compliance  that  our  tax  laws  fun- 
damentally depend  upon.  The  Tax 
Reform  Act  contained  a  number  of 
provisions  designed  to  improve  tax 
compliance.  Indeed,  incorporated  in 
that  bill  was  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  interrelated  problems  of  fairness, 
complexity,  and  noncompliance. 


Perhaps  the  most  crucial  measure  of 
the  success  of  any  tax  reform  is  its 
impact  on  future  compliance.  If  tax- 
payers believe  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
really  simplifies  the  Tax  Code  and 
makes  it  fairer,  then  the  slide  in  vol- 
untary compliance  levels  may  be  re- 
versed. 

In  my  view,  however,  tax  reform 
spealcs  only  to  fiiture  compliance.  It 
fails  to  address  the  issue  of  collecting 
even  some  part  of  the  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  the  tax  system 
lost  in  past  collections.  Neither  will  in- 
creased collection  efforts  by  the  IRS 
result  in  the  payments  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  outstanding  delinquent 
balances. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  there 
is  no  way  to  recover  any  part  of  the 
tax  gap  from  prior  years.  The  success- 
ful tax  amnesty  programs  conducted 
by  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  as  well  as 
Massachusetts,  California,  New  York, 
and  other  States  have  demonstrated 
the  potential  of  this  idea  at  the  na- 
tional level. 

Elarly  in  this  100th  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  reintroduced  S.  254,  the  Feder- 
al Tax  Amnesty  Delinquency  Act.  My 
bill  establishes  a  6-month  amnesty 
period,  to  begin  on  July  1  after  the  bill 
is  enacted.  The  amnesty  period  would 
cover  all  tax  years  through  1985  still 
subject  to  collection  by  the  IRS. 

The  amnesty  itself  would  t)e  simple 
and  straightforward.  It  would  include 
amnesty  from  criminal  and  civil  penal- 
ties and  from  50  percent  of  any  inter- 
est penalty  owed.  All  Federal  taxes 
would  be  covered  by  the  amnesty,  not 
just  the  Federal  income  tax. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  that  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  did  not  include  a  one- 
time amnesty  provision.  Amnesty  and 
tax  reform  fit  very  well  together.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  too  late  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  benefits  of  tax  amnesty  as 
we  phase  in  the  new  tax  reform.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  examine 
the  amnesty  concept.  I  remain  confi- 
dent that  a  thorough  and  fairminded 
review  of  this  proposal  will  result  in 
large,  bipartisan  supi>ort  for  such  a 
program. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  simply  say  in 
conclusion  that  as  I  make  these  re- 
marks I  see  the  majority  leader  stand- 
ing there  and  shortly  we  are  going  to 
enter  onto  a  very  contentious  period 
of  time  in  this  Senate  concerning  the 
adoption  of  a  budget  with  dramatic 
differences  between  the  two  sides  here 
in  the  Senate,  differences  between  the 
two  Houses,  differences  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  about  how  we  ought  to 
arrive  at  this  budgetary  problem.  It  is 
a  very  serious  problem. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues— I 
note  there  are  not  many  on  the  floor 
now,  but  I  see  my  distinguished  friend 
from  the  State  of  New  York  talking  to 
the  minority  leader  who  is  very  inter- 
ested in  this  and  who  has  indicated 


that  he  wants  to  Join  me  In  this  stnig- 
gle— and  I  want  to  say  to  my  friends 
that  there  is  revenue  to  be  had.  I  want 
them  to  listen  to  that.  There  is  reve- 
nue to  be  had  without  taxation.  My 
State,  New  York.  Massachusetts.  Cali- 
fornia, brought  in  much  more  money 
than  they  expected.  Please  listen  to 
this.  My  State  brought  in  10  times 
what  the  department  of  revenue  said 
would  tie  brought  in  by  tax  amnesty. 

Yet   every   time   we   discuss    it   we 
shrink  from  it  here.  We  debated  it  a 
couple  of  times  in  the  last  several 
years  and  nothing  was  done.   I  am 
saying  to  you  in  a  time  when  we  have 
a  budgetary  problem  l)eyond  compre- 
hension, when  we  have  all  these  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  great  par- 
ties, differences  between  the  Houses, 
differences  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  if 
we  are  ever  going  to  try  a  thing  like 
this,  why  do  we  not  try  it  now?  This  is 
the  opportunity  to  possibly  bring  in 
some  revenue  that  would  do  the  job  to 
make  up  the  difference  of  the  short- 
fall that  is  impressed  upon  us  by  the 
requirements  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  law  and  the  things  we  want 
to  do  with  defense  spending  and  do- 
mestic needs. 

I  appeal,  Mr.  President,  once  again 
to  my  colleagues  to  consider  this  one 
more  time,  tax  amnesty. 

I  am  prepared  to  say  it  is  my  view 
that  if  we  adopted  a  tax  amnesty  pro- 
posal it  would  bring  into  the  Federal 
Government  upwards  to  $20  to  $15  bil- 
lion in  new  revenue  that  is  not  now  on 
the  books  and  brings  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  taxpayers  that  are  now  \m- 
known  to  the  Government  onto  the 
rolls  and  I  think  it  is  worthwhile 
doing,  and  I  know  that  IRS  is  against 
it.  They  have  been  continuously 
against  it.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  time  to  address  this  question 
has  come. 

I  thank  the  President,  and  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  attention. 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
majority  leader. 


CALENDAR 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  and  I 
have  discussed  the  following  request. 
Both  measures  have  been  cleared.  The 
Republican  leader  is  here  on  the  floor. 
I  have  reference  to  Calendar  Order 
Nos.  90  and  100. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader's  ac- 
quiescence I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  Order  Nos.  90  and 
100,  that  they  both  be  considered 
having  been  read  the  second  and  third 
time  and  passed  en  bloc  and  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  en  bloc  be  laid  on 
the  table  and  that  statements  by  Sena- 
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ton  Bkabut  and  Lautshbbro  be  in- 
cluded In  the  RaooKO  In  the  appropri- 
ate place  anent  Calendar  Order  No.  90. 
The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeetl<m.  it  ii  so  ordered. 


DBMONATION         OF         CERTATS 
STUDY     RIVBatS     FOR     INCLU- 
SION IN  THE  NATIONAL  WILD 
AND  SCENIC  RIVERS  SYSTEM 
The  biU  (HJi.  14)  to  designate  cer- 
tain river  secments  in  New  Jersey  as 
study  rivers  for  potential  inclusion  in 
the  Natlmial  WOd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  was  considered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  the  Senate  is  considering 
today  is  identical  to  a  bill  Senator  Lau- 
TBiBno  and  I  Introduced  last  Con- 
gress. Its  purpose  is  to  direct  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  study  the 
potential  addition  of  the  Maurice 
River,  the  Menantico  Creek,  and  the 
Manumuslrin  River  in  south  New 
Jersey  to  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  Companion  leg- 
islation was  introduced  by  Congress- 
man William  Hughis  in  the  House  of 
RQ>re8entative8.  This  legislation  was 
very  recently  approved  by  the  full 
House. 

The  National  WUd  and  Scmic  River 
Act.  enacted  in  1968,  offered  the  first 
Federal  protection  for  the  Nation's 
rapidly  disappearing  network  of  free- 
flowing  rivers  and  streams.  This  land- 
mark law  preserves  selected  rivers  and 
river  corridor  landscapes  which  pos- 
sess outstanding  scenic,  recreational, 
historic,  and  cultiu-al  values.  I  believe 
the  Maurice,  Manumuskin,  and  Men- 
antico Rivers  have  just  those  kind  of 
unique  resources.  As  early  as  1977, 
each  of  these  rivers  was  recommended 
for  inclusion  in  the  national  Inventory 
of  scenic  rivers  by  the  commissioner  of 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection. 

The  Bftaurice  River  has  its  headwa- 
ters in  small  tributaries  in  Gloucester 
and  Salem  Counties.  In  its  progress 
toward  the  Delaware  Bay,  the  river 
meanders  through  wooded  and  wet- 
land terrain.  As  the  river  nears  the 
bay,  it  widens  and  becomes  tidal.  The 
river  winds  in  broad  loops  past  the 
communities  of  Laurel.  Port  Elizabeth, 
Mauricetown.  Dorchester.  Leesburg. 
Shell  Pike  and  Vlvalre.  The  Menantico 
and  Maniunuslcin  Rivers  also  have  a 
rich  diversity,  passing  through  fresh 
water  wetlands,  swamp  forest,  upland 
forest,  and  local  communities. 

These  rivers  host  a  variety  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  including  a  number  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species. 
Additionally  this  river  area  is  lauded 
as  one  of  the  finest  for  canoeing  in  the 
coastal  region  and  is  recognized  for  its 
pristine  water  quality. 

Those  who  live  In  south  New  Jersey 
would  like  to  assure  that  the  rivers' 
water  quality  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities are  maintained  through  sound 


planning  and  management.  The  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  would  help  pro- 
vide this  protection  through  the  devel- 
opnient  of  a  management  plan.  The 
proposed  study  has  the  support  of  all 
the  local  municipalities  and  citizens,  as 
the  testimony  today  wiU  make  clear. 

Tl  le  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  has 
beeii  successful  in  preserving  a 
nunber  of  our  Nation's  free-flowing 
rivcB.  The  Maurice,  Menantico  and 
Mai  umuskln  Rivers  are  excellent  Can- 
dida «s  for  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tect on  afforded  by  this  act. 

I  <  hank  my  colleagues  for  their  con- 
sidei  ation  of  this  important  measure.  I 
looK  forward  to  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation and  approval  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  (H.R.  14)  was  ordered  to  a 
thlri  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passKl. 
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AHANDONED  MINE  LAND 
RECLAMATION 

Thle  bill  (H.R.  1963)  to  amend  the 
Surfiu%  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1977  to  permit  States  to  set 
aside  in  a  special  trust  fund  up  to  10 
per  centum  of  the  annual  State  funds 
from  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Rec- 
lamaition  Fund  for  expenditure  in  the 
futufe  for  purposes  of  abandoned 
mine  reclamation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
thir<i  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


Congressional  budget 
resolution— s.  con.  res.  50 

Mri  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
clearhl  this  request  with  the  Republi- 
can leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  tomorrow  I  be  authorized  at 
any  point  to  call  up  Calendar  Order 
No.  ^,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
50.     I 

Th*  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dixofci).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dereq. 

Mri  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Thf  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  q  joriun  call  be  rescinded. 

Thi  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mrj  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  momen- 
I  would  hope  to  bring  up  the 
bill.  We  are  waiting  for 
l^resence  of  some  Senators  who 
to  be  consulted  before  that  meas- 
ure ia  brought  up. 

In  the  meantime  I  ask  unanimous 
consefit  that  the  Senators  may  speak 
out  of  order  on  that  or  any  other  sub- 
ject ^d  may  offer  bills  and  resolu- 


tarils 

star  schools 

the 

wish 


Mr.  KsaWEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Suprem^  Court's  decision  yesterday  in 
the  McCleskey  capital  punishment 
case  is  a  sad  day  for  Justice  in  Amer- 
ica, and|  is  deeply  troubling  to  all 
America^  committed  to  equal  justice 
under  law. 

No  civflized  society  can  permit  race 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing wholshall  live  and  who  shall  die. 
The  statistics  before  the  Court  demon- 
strated beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that,  as  Justice  Brennan  stated  in  dis- 
sent, "raee  casts  a  large  shadow  on  the 
capital-sentencing  process." 

Perhads  the  Court  will  reconsider  its 
regrettable  decision.  If  not,  then  it  is 
up  to  Congress  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures to  Undo  it— and  perhaps  that  is 
the  way  St  should  be  done  in  our  de- 
mocracy.! 

I  do  nit  regard  past  votes  in  Con- 
gress supporting  capital  punishment 
as  dispositive  of  our  ability  to  reverse 
this  deci^on  by  legislation. 

The  struggle  for  racial  justice  has 
been  one  of  the  great  transforming 
principles  in  our  society  and  our  histo- 
ry, and  it  is  also  capable  of  transform- 
ing the  debate  in  Congress.  The  racism 
infecting  our  present  system  of  capital 
punishment  must  end. 
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0]^DER  OF  BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 

get  to  the  star  schools  bill. 

ting  an  effort.  We  may  not 

get  a  time  agreement,  but  at 

get  It  up. 

We  have  indicated  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
Senator  Helms,  who  may  wish  to  offer 
amendments  that  we  are  not  about  to 
enter  any  time  agreement  unless  he 
agrees  to  it  to  protect  everyone's  right 
on  amendments.  We  do  hope  we  can  at 
least  brln  i  the  bill  up  to  start  working 
on  it. 


TRAIl]WAYS  ABANDONMENT 
PROCEEDING 

Mr.  odliE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  seni  a  letter  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  urging  them  to 
deny  an  appeal  by  Trailways  bus 
system  to  abandon  several  routes  that 
would  otlierwise  result  in  a  loss  of  bus 
service  Uy  nearly  three  dozen  Kansas 
communities. 

The  ICC's  decision  will  determine 
whether  dderly  Kansans  receive  medi- 
cal care,  whether  businesses  will  be 


able  to  receive  necessary  supplies  to 
remain  in  business,  and  whether  many 
rural  hospitals  will  be  able  to  receive 
life-saving  medical  supplies  In  time. 

A  recent  decision  made  by  the  ICC 
ruled  that  even  though  Trailways  had 
operated  its  routes  in  Missouri  at  a 
loss,  the  service  could  not  be  aban- 
doned because  no  other  public  trans- 
portation was  available  for  small 
towns  along  the  line. 

I  urge  the  ICC  to  apply  the  same 
reasoning  to  the  Trailways  application 
that  was  used  in  the  Missouri  decision. 
I  would  hope  you  will  disallow  Trail- 
ways  from  abandoning  any  of  its 
routes  in  Kansas  by  upholding  the 
ruling  of  the  Kansas  Corporation 
Commission.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  ICC 
Chairman  Heather  Gradison  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO,  as  follows: 

Since  federal  deregulation  of  the  bus  in- 
dustry first  began  in  1982,  Kansas  has  lost 
all  seven  bus  abandonment  decisions 
apealed  to  your  authority.  These  abandon- 
ments have  been  severe  blows  for  the  com- 
munities that  were  served,  but  the  recent 
application  by  Trailways  to  abandon  serv- 
ices to  35  Kansas  communities  will  have 
even  broader  ramifications. 

In  many  cases,  (your  decision)  will  deter- 
mine whether  elderly  Kansans  receive  medi- 
cal care,  whether  businesses  will  be  able  to 
receive  necessary  supplies  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness, and  whether  many  rural  hospitals  will 
be  able  to  receive  life-saving  medical  sup- 
plies in  time. 

A  recent  decision  made  by  your  authority 
ruled  that  even  though  Trailways  had  oper- 
ated its  routes  in  Missouri  at  a  loss,  the  serv- 
ice could  not  be  abandoned  because  no 
other  public  transportation  was  available 
for  small  towns  along  the  line. 

I  urge  you  to  apply  the  same  reasoning  to 
the  application  filed  by  Trailways  to  termi- 
nate a  significant  portion  of  its  routes  in 
Kansas.  I  am  encouraged  by  your  recent 
(Missouri  case)  ruling,  and  hope  you  will 
uphold  the  Kansas  Corporation  Commission 
ruling  to  disallow  Trailways  from  abandon- 
ing any  of  its  routes  in  my  home  state. 


STAR  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  Senator 
Helms.  I  am  now  able  to  proceed  with 
the  legislation  on  this  side.  I  think 
Senator  Hexms  does  make  a  point.  As 
he  said,  he  had  some  questions  about 
the  bill  and  wanted  to  be  here,  but  he 
is  also  the  ranking  member  on  Foreign 
Relations.  They  are  in  a  committee 
meeting,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  for  him 
to  be  there  and  here.  I  just  make  the 
point,  I  know  it  is  not  by  design  or 
anything,  it  happens  to  be  an  extraor- 
dinary meeting  of  that  committee  so 
he  does  have  some  legitimate  concern 
we  could  address  if  it  should  happen 
again.  But  he  has  granted  permission 


to  bring  the  bill  up  and  to  have  a  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader.  I  thank  Mr. 
Helms.  In  accordance  with  what  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  has 
said.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calender  Order  No.  85. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  778)  to  authorize  a  star  schools 
program  under  which  grants  are  made  to 
educational  telecommunications  partner- 
ships to  develop,  construct,  and  acquire  tele- 
communications facilities  and  equipment  in 
order  to  improve  the  instruction  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  foreign  languages,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resoiut:es,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Star  Schools  Program  Assistance  Act". 

PROGRAM  A  VTHORIZED 

Sec.  2.  The  Education  for  Economic  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  IX—STAR  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 
"SHORT  TITLS 

"Sec.  901.  TTiis  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Star  Schools  Program  Assistance  Act'. 
"statement  or  purtose 
"Sec.  902.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  improved  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  foreign  languages 
through  a  star  schools  program  under  which 
demonstration  grants  are  made  to  eligible 
telecommunications  partnerships  to  enable 
such  eligible  telecom.m.unications  partner- 
ships to  develop,  construct,  and  acquire  tele- 
communications audio  and  visucU  facilities 
arid  equipment  and  obtain  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  use  of  such  facilities. 
"program  a  tmroRizED 
"Sec.  903.  (a)  General  Authority.— The 
Secretary  is  authorized,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  to  make  grants  to 
eligible  telecommunications  partnerships  to 
develop,  corutruct,  and  acquire  telecom- 
munications facilities  and  equipment  and 
for  technical  assistance. 

"(bJ  Authorization  or  Approprutions.— 
(II  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  the  period  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987,  and  ending  September  30,  1992. 
"12)  No  appropriation  in  excess  of 
$60,000,000  may  be  made  in  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (It  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(c)  Limitations.— (1)  A  demonstration 
grant  made  to  an  eligH>le  telecommunica- 
tions partnership  under  this  title  may  not 
exceed  $20,000,000. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  SO  percent  of  the  funds 
available  in  any  fiscal  year  under  this  Act 
shall  be  used  for  the  cost  of  facilities,  equip- 
ment, teacher  training  or  retraining,  techni- 
cal assistance,  or  programming,  for  local 
educational  agencies  which  are  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (as  modified  by  chapUr  1  of  the  Educa- 


tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981). 

"tUaiBLK  TELXCOMmmiCATIOHS  PAMTMEBSmPS 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  General  RVLK.—In  order  to 
be  eligible  for  demonstmtioin  grants  under 
this  title,  an  eligH)le  telecommunications 
partnership  shall  consist  of- 

"(1)  a  putUic  agency  or  corporation  estaiy- 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  devHoping  and  op- 
erating telecommunications  networks  to  en- 
hance educational  opportunities  provided 
by  educational  institutions,  teacher  train- 
ing centers,  health  institutions,  and  indus- 
try, except  that  any  such  agency  or  corpora- 
tion shall  contain  representation  of  the  in- 
terests of  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
who  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (as  modi- 
fied by  chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981);  or 

"(2)  a  partnership  which  includes  three  or 
more  of  the  following  which  will  provide  a 
telecommunications  network 

"(A)  a  local  educational  agency,  which  has 
a  significant  number  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  which  are  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  196S  (as  modi- 
fied by  chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981), 

"(B)  a  State  educational  agency, 

"(C)  an  institution  of  higher  education, 

"(D)  a  teacher  training  center,  or 

"(E)(i>  a  public  agency  with  experience  or 
expertise  in  the  planning  or  operation  of  a 
telecommunications  network, 

"(ii)  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
with  such  experience,  or 

"(Hi)  a  public  broadcasting  entity  with 
such  experience. 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— An  eligible  telecom- 
munications partnership  must  be  organized 
on  a  statewide  or  multistate  basis. 

"APPUCATIONS 

"Sec.  90S.  (a)  Appucation  Required.— 
Each  eligible  telecommunications  partner- 
ship which  desires  to  receive  a  demorutra- 
tion  grant  under  this  title  may  sulmiit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Contents  or  Appucation.— Each  sticfc 
application  shall— 

"(1)  descrit>e  the  telecommunications  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  arui  technical  assist- 
ance for  which  assistance  is  sought  toAich 
may  incliuie— 

"(A)  the  design,  development,  coTistruc- 
tion,  and  acquisition  of  State  or  multistate 
educational  telecommunications  networks 
and  technology  resource  centers; 

"(B)  microwave,  fiber  optics,  cable,  and 
satellite  transmission  equipment; 
"(C)  reception  facilities; 
"(D)  sateUiU  time: 
"(E)  production  facilities: 
"(F)  other  telecommunications  equipment 
capable  of  serving  a  wide  geographic  area; 

"(G)  the  provision  of  training  services  to 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
(particularly  teachers  in  schools  receiving 
assistance  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (as 
modified  by  chapter  1  of  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981))  in 
using  the  facilities  and  equipment  for  whitA 
assistance  is  sought;  and 

"(H)  the  development  of  educational  pro- 
gramming for  use  on  a  telecommunicatioru 
network: 
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"a/  dtmoiutmte  that  the  etioibU  tOecom- 
MtimfcaMoiu  partnerAip  hat  engaged  in 
mffMent  turven  and  analptit  of  the  ana  to 
lie  aerved  to  ennre  that  the  tervice*  offered 
bp  the  ttteeommimiealiont  partnership  will 
increase  the  avatlahititw  0/  course*  of  in- 
ttmetioH  in  wiathewiatiet,  teienee,  and  Jot- 

"tit  dCMTiAe  the  teacher  training  policiei 
to  be  implemented  tc  enture  the  effective  use 
Of  the  tHeeommunieatioiu  faeilitiea  and 
equiiment  for  itMdk  OMtetance  it  mmgiU; 

"(4)  provide  aaturmneee  that  the  financial 
imterut  of  the  United  State*  in  the  tOecom- 
mwticoMoiu  yiaeiliMes  and  equipment  will 
te  protected  for  the  lue/W  life  of  twih  facHi- 
tiea  and  equipment; 

"^Sf  provide  aMturances  that  a  significant 
portion  of  the  faeUitiet,  equipment,  techni- 
cal oatlttanee,  and  programming  for  which 
uuiatance  is  taught  will  be  made  avaiUMe 
to  ttementary  and  secondary  tchooU  of  local 
educational  agencies  which  have  a  /liff/t  per- 
centage of  children  counted  for  the  purpose 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  IMS  (at  modified  by  chap- 
ter J  of  the  Education  Contolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1991  J: 

"(tf  detcrtbe  the  manner  in  which  tradi- 
tionally underterved  students  will  partici- 
pate in  the  benefit*  of  the  telecommunica- 
tiont  faeilitiet,  equipment,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  programming  assisted  under  this 
Act;  and 

"(7)  provide  sticft  additional  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  may  reaaonably  require. 

"(c)  AmtovAL  or  Amplication;  Priority.— 
The  Secretary  shall,  in  approving  applica- 
tions tender  thit  title,  give  priority  to  appli- 
cations which  demonstrate  that— 

"(1)  a  concentration  and  quality  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  foreign  language  re- 
sources whicK  by  their  distribution  through 
the  eligible  tdecommunications  partner- 
ship wiU  offer  significant  new  educational 
opportunities  to  network  participants,  par- 
ticularly to  traditionally  underseroed  popu- 
lations and  amis  with  scarce  resources  and 
limited  access  to  courses  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  foreign  languaget; 

"(2)  the  eligible  teleeommunicatUms  part- 
nership has  secured  the  direct  cooperation 
and  involvement  of  public  and  private  edu- 
cational institutions.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  industry  in  planning  the  net- 
work; 

"(3)  the  eligible  telecommunications  part- 
nership will  serve  the  broadest  range  of  in- 
stitutUyns,  including  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  (particular- 
ly schools  having  significant  numbers  of 
cAiUren  counted  for  the  purpose  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1995  (as  modified  by  chapter  1  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1991//,  programs  providing  instruc- 
tion outside  of  the  school  setting,  institu- 
tions of  hig/ier  education,  teacher  tratnin? 
centers,  research  institutes,  and  private  in- 
dustry; 

"(4/  a  significant  number  of  educational 
iru(i(iUtoru  have  agreed  to  participate  or 
will  participate  in  the  use  of  the  telecom- 
munications system  for  which  assistance  is 
souf^U 

"(5/  the  eligible  telecommunications  part- 
nership will  have  siU>stantial  academic  and 
teaching  capairilities  including  the  capabil- 
ity of  training,  retraining,  and  inservice  up- 
gradiTig  of  teaching  skills; 

"(6/  the  eligible  telecommurucations  part- 
nership will  serve  a  multistate  area;  and 

"(7/  the  eligible  telecommunications  part- 
nership will,  in  providing  services  with  as- 


sought  under  this  Act,  meet  the 
of  groups  of  individuals  traditionally 

from  career*  in  mathematics  and 

because  of  discrimination,  inaccessi- 

or  economically  disadvantaged  back- 

'(d)    GsooRAPmc    Distribution.— In    ap- 
ing applications  under  this  title,  the 
ftary    shall    assure    an    equitable    geo- 
graphic distribution  of  grant*. 
"okssaatunoN  or  coursss  and  materials 

UNDXR  the  star  SCHOOLS  PROORAM 

"S$c.  906.  (a)  Each  eligible  telecommuni- 
cations partnership  awarded  a  grant  under 
this  Act  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  a  list- 
ing and  description  of  available  courses  of 
inst^tion  and  materials  to  be  offered  by 
edutMtUmal  irutitutions  and  teacher  <ratn- 
ing  tenters  which  will  be  transmitted  over 
satelite,  specifying  the  satellite  on  which 
such]  transmission  will  occur  and  the  time  of 
suchi  transmission. 

"(W  The  Secretary  shall  compile  and  pre- 
pare/or dissemination  a  listing  and  descrip- 
tion of  available  courses  of  instruction  and 
materials  to  be  offered  by  educational  insti- 
tutions and  teacher  training  centers 
equipped  urith  satellite  tnmsmission  capa- 
bili^es,  as  reported  to  the  Secretary  under 
subs4ction  (a)  of  this  sectiOTi. 

"(0^  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  the  list 
required  by  siUtsection  (b)  of  this  section  to 
all  ^ite  educational  agencies. 
"evalvation 

"S$c.  907.  (a)  Evaluation.— The  Office  of 
Tectinology  Assessment  may,  upon  request, 
beginning  after  September  30,  1987,  conduct 
a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  use  of  Ote  tele- 
comtiunications  systems  supported  by 
granks  made  under  this  title. 

"(Oi)  R*PORTS.—The  Office  of  Technology 
Assetsment  shall,  after  a  request  made  under 
substction  (a/,  prepare  and  submit  a  report 
to  Ote  Congress,  on  the  evaluation  author- 
ized by  this  subsectiorL 

"^VDY  or  rEASIBIUTY  Or  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
I  SATELLITE 

"S^c.  908.  (a)  The  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessikent  may,  upon  request,  conduct  a 
studti  and  evaluation  of  the  cost  of  design- 
ing, building,  and  launching  a  satellite  for 
educational  purposes,  together  with  an  anal- 
ysUbf- 

"(I)  the  demand  for  the  use  of  a  satellite 
for  educational  purposes;  and 

"(t>  the  ability  of  ttsers  of  such  a  system  to 
repa^  the  cost  of  such  a  satellite. 

"(h>  If  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
findk  after  a  study  and  evaluation  conduct- 
ed wider  subsection  (a),  that  the  cost  en- 
tailed in  designing,  building,  and  launching 
such  a  satellite  could  be  repaid  within  10 
year^  by  the  potential  users  of  such  a  satel- 
lite, i  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
Shalt  notify  the  Congress  of  its  findings. 

I  "DEriNITIONS 

"Skc.  909.  As  used  in  this  title— 

"(i)  the  term  'educational  institution' 
meajts  an  institution  of  higher  education,  a 
local  educational  agency,  and  a  State  educa- 
tion^ agency; 

"(it  Die  term  'institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion* has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
und4r  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tioniAct  of  196S; 

"($/  the  term  local  educational  agency' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  under 
section  198(a)(10)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(4)  the  term  'public  broadcasting  entity' 
has  \the  same  meaning  given  that  term  in 
sect  on  397  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
193i: 


'(S)  the 
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term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ei^ucation; 

"(6)  the  term  'State  educational  agency' 
has  the  sane  meaning  given  that  term  under 
section  198(a)(7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

"(7/  the  term  'State'  means  each  of  the  sev- 
eral Statis,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
(Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Vtryin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Comrr^onvxalth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. ".{ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  w^  are  considering  S.  778,  the 
Star  Schools  Program  Assistance  Act. 
I  am  asking  you  to  vote  favorably  for  a 
new  idei  in  education  that  matches 
the  technology  of  the  future  with 
Americans  needs  for  the  present.  Our 
proposal!  is  to  link  together  the  univer- 
sities, colleges,  secondary  schools,  and 
businesses  of  this  country  by  satellite, 
so  that  the  best  teaching  resources  in 
the  country  will  be  available  to  all  of 
our  stuqents.  We  call  this  idea  star 
schools,  and  we  believe  it  offers  great 
promise,  at  a  cost  we  can  afford,  in 
dealing  with  one  of  the  most  serious 
long-term  challenges  we  face. 

The  economic  battles  of  tomorrow 
are  being  fought  in  the  classrooms  of 
today,  and  the  news  from  the  front  is 
not  goojd.  In  survey  after  survey, 
Americah  students  are  at  the  back  of 
the  class  in  math,  science  and  foreign 
language  achievement. 

Japanese  students  score  twice  as 
high  as  our  students  in  both  chemistry 
and  math  achievement  tests. 

It  shotild  come  as  no  surprise  that 
the  Japanese  also  have  twice  as  many 
engineers  working  in  their  industries 
and  havp  twice  as  many  patents  per 
capita  ad  we  do. 

It  is  uiilikely  that  this  trend  will  be 
reversed!  by  present  policies.  If  any- 
thing, the  education  gap  will  widen. 
Only  35  percent  of  the  high  schools  in 
America  even  offer  a  physics  course. 
The  National  Science  Board  reports 
that  by  1995  we  will  need  twice  as 
many  te|u;hers  in  math  and  science  as 
we  have  today.  But  for  every  qualified 
math  and  science  teacher  entering  the 
field.  13  are  leaving  for  greener  pas- 
tures.    ] 

And  this  exodus  is  taking  place  in 
the  face  of  the  serious  shortage  of 
math  aiid  science  teachers  on  hand 
today,  "rtie  National  Science  Teachers 
Association  estimates  that  30  percent 
of  all  niath  and  science  teachers  in 
this  cotfitry  are  completely  unquali- 
fied or  are  seriously  underquallfied  to 
teach  thpse  subjects. 

The  cdst  of  a  traditional  national 
prognun  to  recruit,  train,  hire  and  up- 
grade tt^e  Nation's  math  and  science 
teachers  so  that  American  students 
would  h^ve  qualified  instruction  is  be- 
tween $10  and  $20  billion. 

The  alternative  we  are  proposing  is 
affordable,  and  would  address  this 
challenge  by  offering  grants  to  State 
and    mi  ilti-State    telecommimications 
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partnerships  to  provide  math,  science 
and  foreign  language  coiu^es  by  satel- 
lite and  other  telecommunications  de- 
vices to  local  schools. 

Two  elements  are  critical  in  estab- 
lishing programs  to  link  a  region  in 
this  way— hardware  and  homework. 

The  hardware  necessary  for  a  satel- 
lite education  program  includes  trans- 
mitters based  on  the  ground,  transpon- 
ders—receiving and  transmitting  units 
on  a  satellite— and  down  links,  which 
are  satellite  dishes. 

Homework  means  creating  the  nec- 
essary network  of  participants  for  a 
satellite  project  to  succeed.  It  requires 
cooperation  between  businesses,  sec- 
ondary schools,  teacher  training  cen- 
ters, and  the  higher  education  commu- 
nity. It  means  training  teachers  at 
those  schools  most  severly  hindered  by 
a  lack  of  financial  resources  to  com- 
plete this  critical  instructional  task. 

Under  our  proposal  the  burden  will 
be  on  the  States  and  regions  to  per- 
form this  hard  work.  Through  this  leg- 
islation. Congress  will  be  challenging 
them  to  assess  their  needs  for  better 
education,  to  match  needs  with  re- 
sources available  in  the  region,  and  to 
target  resources  to  the  most  deserving 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
other  institutions. 

Our  proposal  asks  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  bear  the  cost  of  the  initial 
hardware,  programming,  and  training 
for  the  networks  which  have  done  the 
homework  to  make  the  program  suc- 
cessful. 

Grants  of  up  to  $20  million  would  be 
available  to  partnerships  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  State  educational 
agencies,  public  or  private  nonprofit 
entities  with  experience  in  telecom- 
munications, institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  teacher  training  cen- 
ters on  a  statewide  or  multistate  basis. 

Total  budget  authority  of  $100  mil- 
lion be  available  over  the  next  5  years, 
with  a  maximum  of  $60  million  au- 
thorized in  any  single  year. 

Participating  networks  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  a  description  of 
available  education  offerings  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education. 

The  descriptions  would  then  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  State  educational  agen- 
cies so  that  institutions  which  have  re- 
ceived equipment  might  benefit  from 
new  programming  even  if  they  are  not 
part  of  the  formal  network.  Over  time, 
the  program  will  become  a  national 
project  of  shared  education  resources. 

Even  a  one-room  schoolhouse— with 
a  satellite  dish  outside  the  door— will 
have  access  to  a  world  of  new  informa- 
tion. 

The  advantages  to  all  secondary 
schools  in  having  access  to  this  infor- 
mation are  clear,  but  the  benefits  are 
greatest  in  rural  areas  and  school  dis- 
tricts with  limited  resources. 

Often,  such  schools  are  now  unable 
to     provide     even     minimal     quality 


courses  in  math,  science,  and  foreign 
languages. 

The  star  schools  proposal  will  help 
to  bring  educational  excellence  to  all. 
Teachers  will  have  access  to  the  addi- 
tional training  needed  to  Instruct  their 
students. 

Colleges  and  universities  will  be 
linked  to  previously  unavailable  re- 
sources. Small  and  rural  universities 
and  schools  may  benefit  the  most,  but 
excellent  schools  will  benefit,  too.  No 
institution  has  a  monopoly  on  knowl- 
edge; sharing  resources  will  permit 
even  our  best  institutions  to  enhance 
their  stature. 

The  cost  of  continued  failure  in 
education  is  enormous.  It  can  be 
measured  in  billions  of  dollars  in  trade 
resources  lost  alone.  But  the  true  cost 
of  inaction  will  be  the  lost  talents  of 
an  entire  generation  of  America's 
youth.  Students  deserve  a  better  edu- 
cation, and  this  legislation  can  bring  it 
to  them. 

If  it  succeeds,  we  shall  once  again 
make  good  the  promise  of  American 
excellence  in  our  schools. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
Star  Schools  Program,  and  to  Join  in 
this  effort  to  bring  more  and  better  in- 
struction to  students  in  every  State. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  develop- 
ments that  I  think  is  being  experi- 
enced in  some  school  districts  all 
across  our  country  with  scarce  re- 
sources is  the  following:  The  school 
board  or  the  Education  Committee  has 
to  make  a  Judgment  on  how  they  are 
going  to  allocate  scarce  resources.  In 
many  of  those  school  districts,  they 
have  young,  talented  students  who 
want  to  major  in  math  and  science  and 
in  foreign  languages.  But  that  nimiber 
might  have  decreased  over  recent 
years  from  40  maybe  4  or  5  years  ago 
down  to  20  at  this  time.  They  may  be 
enormously  gifted  and  talented  young 
people  but,  because  of  the  cnmch  on 
the  budget  of  these  various  school  dis- 
tricts, the  school  board  has  to  make  a 
decision  about  which  courses  to  con- 
tinue and  which  to  drop. 

Time  in  and  time  out  we  have  heard 
in  our  Education  Committee,  as  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Senator  Statforo,  remembers, 
and  our  own  chairman  currently.  Sen- 
ator Pell,  remembers,  time  in  and 
time  out  the  courses  that  are  being 
dropped  are  the  math,  science,  chemis- 
try, physics,  and  the  foreign  language 
courses.  So  at  a  time  when  we  ought  to 
be  breathing  life  into  these  various 
programs,  we  are  finding  an  increasing 
pinch  in  school  district  after  school 
district  all  across  this  country. 

Now,  we  believe  that  we  have  seen 
enough  programs  which  have  been 
successful  using  the  satellite  technol- 
ogies to  beam  quality  teachers  into 
schools,  which  may  have  a  smaller 
number  of  gifted  and  talented  stu- 
dents who  want  to  work  in  these  vari- 


ous areas  but  the  school  district  is 
going  to  charmel  them  out  or  they  are 
going  to  be  reqtiired  to  travel  miles  in 
order  to  get  the  instruction,  where  you 
can  take  the  best  of  high  school  teach- 
ers in  math  and  science  and  have  their 
instructions  beamed  into  school  dis- 
tricts which  may  not  be  able  to  afford 
a  school  teacher. 

What  we  are  thinking  about  Is  not 
only  to  use  this  kind  of  technology  be- 
tween secondary  schools,  but  between 
colleges  and  secondary  schools,  be- 
tween businesses  and  secondary 
schools  or  colleges  or  community  col- 
leges in  terms  of  training  programs. 
The  ability  to  transfer  that  kind  of  in- 
formation at  this  time  is  enormously 
important. 

Often  we.  in  the  past— and  I  have 
Joined  with  others  in  the  past— in  our 
effort  to  provide  greater  attention  for 
math  and  science  courses,  have  sup- 
ported increases  in  appropriations  for 
math  and  science  courses.  What  has 
happened  in  many  instances  is  those 
resources  are  spread  out  over  school 
districts  imd  a  school  district  may  get 
$400  or  $600  to  work  in  math  or  sci- 
ence. That  certainly  is  not  really 
enough  to  develop  a  continuing  and 
ongoing  program  in  these  particular 
areas,  even  if  we  get  into  a  few  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  And  we  have  seen 
from  the  National  Science  Foimdation 
and  the  National  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, who  have  studied  this  particular 
issue,  that  if  we  did  it  in  the  tradition- 
al way  we  are  talking  $10  billion  or  $20 
billion  in  order  to  try  to  upgrade  our 
schools  all  across  our  Nation. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the 
only  answer  to  try  to  get  greater  at- 
tention and  focus  on  science,  math, 
and  foreign  language  courses  in  our 
schools.  It  is  not  the  only  answer.  We 
know  the  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in  in- 
novative and  creative  ways  in  trjring  to 
find  means  to  be  able  to  address  what 
is  really  a  matter  of  a  national  crisis. 
But  we  do  believe  that  we  have  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  date  to  recognize 
that  with  the  kind  of  approach  that 
we  know  included  in  this  program,  to 
try  it  on  an  experimental  basis  and.  if 
it  is  successful,  to  make  a  general  ap- 
plication across  our  country  to  require 
the  pooling  of  information— and  that 
is  going  to  be  absolutely  essential,  a 
pooling  of  information— make  that 
kind  of  information  available  even  out- 
side a  particular  regional  area  so  if,  for 
instance,  other  regions  of  the  country 
have  the  technical  capability  to  draw 
down  on  the  various  people,  that  they 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  this, 
as  well. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  It 
is  a  limited  program.  I  think  it  is  well 
thought  out.  We  have  had  days  of 
hearings  on  this  program.  I  think  it 
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offers  aome  real  hope  of  trying  to  do 
more  with  scarce  resources. 

And  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can 
move  ahead  with  this  legislation. 

We  had  very  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  this  in  our  committee,  and  in 
the  fun  committee.  And  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  move  ahead  and  send  a 
very  clear  and  important  message  to 
students,  to  teachers,  to  parents,  to 
imiveisiUes.  and  to  the  private  sector 
that  we  are  here  Id  Congress  serious 
about  trying  to  deal  with  this  issue. 

I  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois  spealc  about 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  be  debat- 
ing the  budget  considerations  and 
probaUy  the  trade  measures  later  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  Underlying  a 
great  deal  of  the  problems  in  terms  of 
trade  has  be«i  the  capability  for  the 
United  States  to  compete,  particularly 
in  these  areas  of  math  and  science:  40 
percent  of  all  new  wealth  that  has 
been  created  in  the  last  15  years  has 
been  created  through  progress  in 
math,  in  science,  and  in  those  fields.  It 
seems  to  us,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
hopefully  can  be  ahead  of  the  curve 
instead  of  behind  the  curve  on  this  im- 
portant issue.  I  would  hope  that  later 
in  the  afternoon  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  this  measure. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  of  the  coqponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  would  lUte  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  for  having 
introduced  this  forward-looking  pro- 
posal to  improve  mathematics,  science, 
and  foreign  language  instruction.  Citi- 
zens literate  in  the  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  languages  will 
clearly  and  increasingly  be  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  economic  competitiveness 
and  of  the  quality  of  our  life. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  educa- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  the  process 
that  leads  to  a  Nobel  Prize  in  physics, 
a  cure  for  AIDS,  new  products  and  ma- 
terials for  industrial,  military,  or  in- 
dustrial consumption,  or  an  improve- 
ment in  the  process  of  production. 

Just  as  science  and  engineering  are 
essential  to  both  the  development  of 
high  technology  industries  and  to  the 
modernization  of  traditional  indus- 
tries, science  and  mathematics  are  the 
essential  tools  of  all  people  in  a 
modem  society. 

North  Carolina  has  long  recognized 
the  importance  of  mathematics  and 
science  education.  We  established  the 
Nation's  first  high  school  designed  es- 
pecially to  provide  challenging  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  students  with 
special  interest  and  potential  in  the 
sciences  and  mathematics.  Over  the 
years,  this  school  and  our  fine  network 
of  public  and  private  colleges  and  uni- 
veisities  have  yielded  the  many  highly 
skilled  graduates  North  Carolina  has 
needed  to  assume  Jobs  and  contribute 


to  ofir  enriched  economy,  particularly 
InRfisearch  Triangle  Park. 

What  has  primarily  accounted  for 
the  fuccess  we've  had  in  the  Research 
Triahgle  has  been  strong  cooperation 
among  btisiness,  government,  and  aca- 
demla.  Today's  proposal  will  further 
fuel  such  cooperation  by  encouraging 
the  formation  of  partnerships  among 
elenientary  and  secondary  schools,  in- 
stiti|tions  of  higher  education,  and  pri- 
vate'organizations  and  public  agencies 
with  experience  and  expertise  in  plan- 
ning and  operating  a  telecommunica- 
tions network. 

For  years,  I  was  proud  to  be  associat- 
ed ^th  an  agency  that  used  just  such 
an  ^proach  to  bringing  mathematics 
and  jBcience  to  rural  schoolchildren  in 
Appilachia.  The  Learning  Channel 
was  treated  specifically  to  bring  educa- 
tion into  a  region  that  lacked  re- 
sources and  properly  certified  teach- 
ers. Today,  the  Learning  Channel 
offers  educational  opportunities  to  8 
milion  homes,  schools,  and  businesses 
in  the  13-State  Appalachian  region, 
the  kocky  Mountains  and  Alaska. 

Tqat  the  Learning  Channel  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  so  much  has  been  a 
fundtion.  as  much  as  anything  else,  of 
the  Creative  relationships  it  has  forged 
with  NASA,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Appalachian  Commu- 
nity Service  Network,  the  Education 
Depiutment.  and  a  wide  range  of  busi- 
nesses and  nonprofit  groups.  Togeth- 
er, they  are  helping  to  develop  the 
min4s  and  talents  of  millions  of  chil- 
dren who  otherwise  might  be  short- 

Tdtoy's  bill  wiU  help  further  the 
creation  of  other  networks  like  the 
Learning  Channel,  bringing  together 
the  Nation's  telecommunications  and 
broadcasting  resources  to  develop  an- 
other of  our  Nation's  greatest  re- 
souBces— our  children.  It  will  help 
bring  educational  excellence  into  the 
lives  of  the  next  generation  of  leaders. 
I  stfongly  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  CH-'FICER.  The 
Senktor  from  Maryland. 

Mi.  MIKULSKI.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Prei  ident. 

1 1  ise  in  support  of  this  legislation  as 
one  of  the  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  completed  a 
tout  of  all  Maryland  coimties  in  my 
firsi  100  dasrs  as  a  new  Senator  from 
Mai  yland.  One  of  the  issues  that  con- 
tinually arises  is  the  question  of  teach- 
er supply  and  teacher  availability. 
Hov  can  we  have  enough  teachers  in 
the  classroom?  As  I  particularly  visited 
many  of  the  rural  counties  in  Mary- 
land, we  find  that  we  cannot  meet  that 
teacher  shortage.  This  is  most  acute  in 
particularly  the  science  and  technolo- 
gy area. 

In  one  of  my  counties  we  see  that  a 
particulsu-ly  talented  science  teacher 
was  being  paid  $18,000  a  year.  Over  a 
5-yfar   period   he  might  even   go  to 


$22,000.  The  private  sector  down  the 
road  offered  him  a  salary  of  $38,000. 
He  said  to  me.  "Senator  Mikulski,  I 
have  gotj  to  be  a  good  dad,  and  not 
worry  about  being  a  good  teacher."  He 
left  us.  Qow  we  will  keep  him  I  am  not 
sure.  But  one  thing  I  do  luiow  is  we 
can  find  talented  science  teachers  and 
use  thenl  through  the  star  wars  con- 
cept to  ^o  into  the  remote  areas  of 
Maryland,  Minnesota  and  Massachu- 
setts. Surely  if  we  have  the  money  to 
build  a  station  in  space,  we  should  use 
the  money  to  use  space  technology  to 
put  teachers  in  classrooms. 

I  think  that  it  would  solve  an  impor- 
tant national  problem.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts Ion  a  most  innovative  idea  in 
which  we  can  make  teachers  available, 
accessible,  and  in  an  affordable  way  in 
classrooms  that  we  now  do  not  have.  I 
hope  the  Senate  supports  this  legisla- 
tion.      1 

Mr.  QrRASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair.     I 

The  I*RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President.  I  do  want  to  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
in  praise  for  the  idea  of  Star  Schools 
Program. 

Our  Nation,  of  course,  has  had  a 
constructive  and  conscientious  educa- 
tion reform  movement  taking  place 
now  fori  a  few  years.  Attention  has 
been  paiq  in  that  reform  movement  to 
curriculum,  graduation  requirements, 
teacher  education  and  many  other  im- 
portant areas  that  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. In  most  communities  citizens, 
teachers!  school  administrators,  school 
boards,  elected  officials,  and  even  stu- 
dents are  worldng  on  that  school  im- 
provement. However,  in  order  for  our 
citizens  of  the  21st  century— and  those 
you  womd  have  to  know  are  the 
people  who  are  students  of  today  and 
tomorrow— to  be  competitive  and  to  be 
prepared,  we  must  make  some  changes 
in  the  method  of  teaching,  we  must 
use  the  technology  available  to  us  to 
best  instruct  our  students,  and  to  train 
and  to  retrain  our  teachers.  Because  of 
staff ing  problems,  because  of  costs  in- 
volved, ^d  many  other  things  that  we 
can  mention  sometimes  students  do 
not  get  \o  take  the  classes  that  of  ne- 
cessity t^ey  need  because  not  enough 
students  are  at  a  particular  level  to 
offer  thgt  class. 

These  students  will  not  be  able  to 
have  their  needs  met.  And  in  other  in- 
stances schools  do  not  have  the  most 
qualified  teachers,  those  teachers  pos- 
sessing the  most  current  knowledge  in 
their  field,  or  those  able  to  teach  at 
the  lev^l  to  meet  the  individual  stu- 
dent's needs. 

I  suppose  this  Is  really  more  of  a 
problem  in  rural  areas  maybe  than  in 
more  metropolitan  and  urban  areas, 
particulu-ly    suburban    areas    of    the 
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country.  But  it  is  a  problem  in  every 
State,  the  very  least  to  say.  But  of 
course  this  happens  more  frequently 
in  advanced  classes  than  in  beginning 
classes  but  can  also  happen  at  any 
leveL  Students  in  rural  areas  and 
small  schools  are  especially  victims  of 
the  limited  curriculiun.  Math,  science, 
and  foreign  languages  are  subjects 
that  are  absolutely  needed  by  our 
future  citizens  to  make  us  competitive, 
and  in  areas  where  typically  schools 
have  fewer  qualified  teachers  new 
teaching  methods  and  strategies  to  ad- 
dress these  problems  are  essential. 

Using  telecommvmications  and  inter- 
active television,  the  star  schools  con- 
cept will  help  remedy  these  situations. 
This  project  can  bring  the  most  quali- 
fied teachers  with  the  most  up-to-date 
curriculum  to  the  classrooms  across 
the  country.  It  has  the  exciting  poten- 
tial of  linking  strong  instruction  and 
curriculum  with  previously  unchal- 
lenged minds  of  students.  Through 
this  technology  the  most  needed 
teachers,  those  in  the  areas  of  greatest 
teacher  shortage— that  is  probably 
today  math,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage, but  tomorrow  it  might  be  some 
other  areas  of  instruction— can  be 
matched  with  schools  having  the 
greatest  need.  Updating  teacher 
laiowledge  and  training  is  another  es- 
sential component  in  providing  the 
best  possible  learning  situation  for  our 
children. 

This  bill  wiD  allow  access  to  re- 
sources previously  imavailable  to 
many  teachers  and  to  teacher  training 
institutions. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  use  of 
advanced  technology  to  help  our 
Nation  address  the  critical  problems 
we  face  in  preparing  all  of  our  stu- 
dents for  their  roles  as  productive  citi- 
zens. And  I  encourage  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  initiative  so  we 
can  begin  to  make  a  difference  for  all 
of  our  students. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Kennedy 
because  I  know  that  we  have  many 
rural  schools  in  my  State  which  are 
going  through  the  needs  that  are 
unmet  today,  and  this  may  be  a  tool  to 
help  them  do  that  better  job. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  I  want  to  compliment  the  very 
able  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
manager  of  this  bill.  Senator  Kenne- 
dy, for  his  authorship  of  the  concept 
of  star  schools.  The  bill  itself  has  been 
so  well  descriljed,  by  previous  speak- 
ers. How  the  Star  School  Program  will 
work,  and  the  necessity  for  it  has  been 
outlined  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Senator  Kennedy,  so  I 
will  not  take  the  time  on  this  side  to 
go  into  detail  at  this  point. 

The  purpose,  of  the  bill  is  to  in- 
crease and  improve  availability  of  in- 
struction in  math,  science,  and  foreign 


languages  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary postsecondary  schools  and  teacher 
training  centers.  That  really  is  a  brief 
summary  of  what  it  does. 

With  regard  to  the  star  schools  bill, 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  at  full 
committee  will  require  that  50  percent 
of  the  funds  in  this  program  be  spent 
for  services  and  equipment  at  chapter 
I  eligible  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  this  amendment  has  now 
been  incorporated  in  the  legislation. 
My  amendment  assures  that  students 
from  poor  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  will  be  among  the  principal 
beneficiaries  of  this  program  to  im- 
prove math  and  science  instruction. 

The  strength  of  the  Star  Schools 
Program  lies  in  its  partnership  ap- 
proach in  the  judgment  of  this  Sena- 
tor, this  partnership  approach  is  nec- 
essary to  address  an  important  educa- 
tional problem:  How  to  improve  math- 
ematics, science,  and  f  orei^  languages 
instruction  at  our  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  postsecondary  educational  in- 
stitutions using  the  benefits  of  modem 
technology. 

I  think  it  is  especially  important. 
Blr.  President,  that  we  move  ahead  in 
instruction  in  mathematics,  in  science, 
and  in  foreign  languages,  that  we 
move  aggressively,  and  that  we  use  the 
most  advanced  technology  that  we 
have  to  do  so. 

I  am  well  aware.  t>eing  a  little  bit 
provincial,  that  this  program  can 
reach  rural  America  as  well  as  urban 
America  because,  as  it  is  structured  in 
the  New  England  area,  it  will  reach 
many  isolated  areas  in  my  own  State 
of  Vermont  which  Is  often  described  as 
the  most  rural  State  in  the  country. 

So  it  is  going  to  reach  su-eas  where  it 
is  needed  most,  in  my  opinion,  rural 
areas  so  that  modem  technology  can 
bring  the  most  updated  instruction  to 
students  in  rural  schools  especially 
students  who  are  from  economically 
disadvantaged  families. 

I  have  often  said.  Mr.  President,  that 
in  my  judgment  the  very  best  invest- 
ment we  can  make  with  the  American 
tax  dollars  is  in  education. 

Without  that  investment,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  expect  to  be  competi- 
tive in  today's  technological  world.  I 
attended  a  caucus  meeting  today  on 
the  competitive  position  of  the  United 
States,  and  education  was  one  of  the 
principal  areas  discussed.  The  caucus 
came  to  an  agreement  about  certain 
things  we  need  to  do  in  this  coimtry.  I 
am  sure  they  would  consider  this  to  be 
one  of  the  things  we  need  to  do,  to  go 
ahead  with  this  program  and  assure 
that  we  have  available  in  the  future  as 
many  talented  and  educated  individ- 
uals in  this  country  as  we  possibly  can. 
One  of  the  ways  we  can  assure  that  is 
through  the  Star  Schools  Program 
that  Senator  Kennedy  and  the  other 
members  of  our  committee  have  pro- 
posed. 


Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  8. 
778.  This  measure  would  link  universi- 
ties, colleges,  secondary  schools  and 
businesses  by  satellite,  as  a  means  of 
sharing  the  best  available  teaching  re- 
sources. The  purpose  is  to  offset  the 
wealcness  in  math,  language  and  sci- 
ence education  nationwide. 

The  need  to  strengthen  these  vital 
programs  is  clear.  Survey  after  survey 
shows  that  American  students  lag  far 
behind  students  from  Japan  and  other 
countries  in  math,  science,  and  foreign 
language  achievement.  The  resvilts  of 
the  Japanese  stress  in  these  areas  Is 
clear.  The  Japanese  have  twice  as 
many  engineers  working  in  industry 
and  have  twice  as  many  patents  per 
capita  as  we  have. 

Contrast  this  with  the  United  States 
where  only  35  percent  of  the  high 
schools  offer  a  physics  course.  On  top 
of  this,  the  Nation's  students  are 
watching  as  their  math  and  science 
teachers  leave  for  the  private  sector. 
Of  those  left,  it  is  estimated  that  30 
percent  are  either  unqualified  or  seri- 
ously imderqualified.  The  National 
Science  Board  estimates  that  by  1995 
twice  as  many  math  and  science  teach- 
ers will  be  needed  as  we  have  today. 

It  is  abiuidantly  clear  that  the  poor 
showing  by  American  students  has 
had  a  serious  impact  on  our  Nation's 
ability  to  compete  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace. Much  has  been  spoken  re- 
cently about  competitiveness  here  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere.  If  we  are 
truly  serious  about  becoming  more 
competitive  in  the  world  market,  one 
of  the  first  places  to  start  is  by  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  math,  sci- 
ence, and  language  programs  in  our 
schools.  In  addition  to  improving  our 
competitiveness,  there  are  two  other 
reasons  why  I  believe  that  S.  778  is  a 
good  step  toward  addressing  our  edu- 
cational deficiencies. 

First,  the  bill  would  fund  education- 
al networlES  that  would  benefit  greatly 
rural  areas  and  school  districts  with 
limited  resources.  In  many  cases, 
schools  in  these  areas  are  unable  to 
offer  quality  courses  in  math,  science, 
and  foreign  langxuges.  The  benefits 
are  many  for  students  and  teachers  in 
these  areas  who  would  otherwise  have 
no  access  to  the  resources  of  a  major 
university  or  business. 

Second,  in  an  era  of  budget  belt 
tightening,  S.  778  is  a  much  less  ex- 
pensive alternative  to  a  traditional 
program  to  recruit,  train,  and  upgrade 
math,  science,  and  language  teachers. 
S.  778  proposes  an  outlay  of  $100  mil- 
lion over  5  years  while  a  traditional 
program  would  cost  $10  to  $20  billion. 
In  conclusion  Mr.  President.  I  call 
upon  the  Senate  to  support  S.  778  and 
ask  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
porting S.  778.  the  Star  Schools  Pro- 
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gram  Awrirtance  Act.  This  bill  provides 
gnnts  to  State  and  multistate  tele- 
conununleaUons  partnerships  to  pro- 
vide math,  sdoioe.  and  foreign  lan- 
guage courses  by  satellites  to  elemen- 
tary and  aeccmdary  schools. 

8.  778  authoriaes  $100  million  over 
the  next  5  yean  for  the  purchase  of 
equipmoit  and  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, and  for  other  materials  which  are 
necessary  to  allow  students  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  academic  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  this  advanced 
technology. 

This  bill  also  envisions  many  differ- 
ent organizations  within  the  communi- 
ty woiUng  together  to  enhance  our 
students'  education.  Local  educational 
agencies,  local  businesses,  and  colleges 
and  universities  are  asked  to  cooperate 
in  developing  effective  methods  of 
sharing  educational  training  and 
teaching  ideas  through  satellite  com- 
munication technology. 

In  the  Senate,  we  have  often  spoken 
of  the  need  to  increase  our  competi- 
tiveness in  the  world  market.  We 
cannot  underestimate  the  role  of  edu- 
cation in  achieving  this  goal.  The 
study  of  math,  science,  and  foreign 
languages  wUl  certainly  enhance  the 
skills  of  our  young  people  and  wlU  pre- 
pare them  for  the  challenges  they  will 
encounter  as  members  of  the  work 
force.  This  bill,  the  Star  Schools  Pro- 
gram Assistance  Act,  contributes  to 
that  effort  by  revolutionizing  the 
methods  by  which  knowledge  is  trans- 
mitted to  our  chfldren. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill— in  doing  so,  we  will  take  the 
much  needed  leap  into  the  f  utiu«  of 
education. 

Mr.  HTTTiMS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
oppose  S.  778.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
spending  of  $100  million  to  establish  a 
new  grant  program.  Grant  moneys  will 
be  used  to  develop  telecommunications 
netwoiiu,  design  and  construct  facili- 
ties, acquire  equipment  and  satellite 
time,  and  to  train  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary teachers  in  the  use  of  the  tech- 
nology in  science,  math,  and  foreign 
language  courses. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  this  program 
because  it  is— quite  frankly— a  waste  of 
taxpayers'  money.  The  program  dupli- 
cates substantial  ongoing  telecom- 
munications activities  conducted  by 
the  National  Science  Foimdation  and 
NASA  together  with  extensive  private 
sector  involvement.  It  also  duplicates 
training  and  development  activities 
under  the  chapter  2  block  grant  of  the 
Education  Consoiidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act,  and  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act.  It  is  totally  inap- 
propriate to  authorize  this  new  Feder- 
al categorical  program. 

At  a  time  when  this  Congress  should 
be  reducing  Federal  spending  rather 
than  expanding  it,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues tovote  against  S.  778. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  KoniCDT  is  to  be  commended 


for  his  initiative  to  move  communica- 
tioas  technology  to  the  forefront  in 
dealing  with  some  of  our  country's 
perplexing  problems  in  educa- 

»wever,  I  disagree  with  the  ap- 
:h  of  this  bUl.  This  bill  places  too 
(h  emphasis  on  support  for  the 
:hase  of  telecommunications 
Ipment  through  Federal  fimding 
not  enough  emphasis  on  develop- 
luallty  educational  programs. 
Ak  Henry  J.  Cauthen,  president  of 
thel  South  Carolina  Educational  Tele- 
vision and  Radio  Network,  stated  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee: 

TUe  communication  technology  Is  there 
.  .  .  and  the  nation's  public  broadcasting 
system  provides  the  framework  and  founda- 
tion from  which  these  services  can  be  devel- 
oped. What  we  are  most  in  need  of  at  this 
tim4  is  funding  to  develop  quality  formal 
teai^lng  materials  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  the  rapidly  increasing  needs  of  educa- 
tion; 

B^use  the  public  broadcasting 
system  is  already  in  place,  I  believe 
thai  is  the  system  we  need  to  improve. 
I  am  concerned  this  approach  will 
meiiely  setup  a  duplicate  system,  nei- 
the!  of  which  will  have  sufficient  qual- 
ity Educational  programs. 

MJoreover.  private  groups  are  already 
proflding  the  types  of  education  envi- 
sioned by  S.  778,  at  no  expense  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  current  pro- 
graiis  which  provide  satellite  trans- 
mitted academic  courses  are  widely  re- 
ceived and  tremendous  resources  have 
bee$  committed  by  schools,  colleges, 
andlthe  private  sector  to  make  it  work. 

S.  778  is  also  not  a  high  priority. 
Wh*n  we  are  being  forced  to  consider 
redilctions  in  Federal  domestic  pro- 
graiiis  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  meet 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  budget 
targets,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ra- 
tion &lize  creating  a  new  $100-mlllion 
proi  ram. 

SI  lould  the  Congress  be  able  to  find 
an  I  dditional  $100  million  for  domestic 
proiTams.  it  would  be  much  better 
spei  it  on  programs  that  assist  the 
nee(  ly  in  more  substantial  ways  and 
thr(ugh  existing  Federal  programs. 
Pur  shasing  telecommunications  equip- 
meat  does  not  fit  into  the  category  of 
aiding  the  needy. 

Accordingly.  I  do  not  support  this 
mealBure. 

Ml-.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  an  opportiuiity.  An  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  difference  in  our  to- 
moirow.  We  have  before  us  legisla- 
tiort— the  "Star  Schools"  Program— 
which  can  be  an  important  element  of 
a  nationwide,  quality  educational 
system  for  our  children. 

In  my  home  State  of  North  Dakota, 
the  eost  to  educate  each  pupil  is  high, 
duel  to  oiu-  small  population  and  the 
lari^  distance  pupils  must  travel  to 
reaqh  their  schools.  Often  the  schools 
make  do  with  just  the  basics  because 
they  cannot  afford  added  curriculums. 
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Further,  my  State  has  had  to  cut 
education  funding  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic c  owntum  facing  North  Dakota 
In  agriculture  and  energy. 

Tet  students  in  North  Dakota  can 
perform  with  or  better  than  any  stu- 
dents in  the  world  if  given  the  proper 
working!  tools. 

The  goals  envisioned  in  the  bill 
would  allow  the  children  in  my  State, 
and  in  t^e  States  of  my  colleagues,  to 
experience  educational  opportunities 
imrivaled  in  this  world. 

Imagine,  a  network  of  telecommiml- 
cation  systems  bringing  the  best  edu- 
cational resources  available  in  the 
country  to  every  school,  rural  or 
urban,  iti  the  Nation.  That  is  what  we 
can  do  f^r  our  children  today. 

American  education  is  at  a  cross- 
roads. Do  we  continue  to  provide  un- 
equal educational  experiences  for  our 
children  because  of  lack  of  resources 
and  inattility  to  disseminate  quality  in- 
formation, or  do  we  use  creative  and 
iimovat^e  techniques  like  the  "Star 
Schools'f  Program  to  attempt  to 
ensure  t|iat  each  and  every  one  of  our 
childreni  has  the  access  to  the  best 
education  available  anjrwhere  in  the 
world? 

Do  we  continue  to  fall  behind  other 
countries  in  math,  technology,  science, 
language,  and  the  arts?  Or  do  we  re- 
verse this  decline  and  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reestablish  ourselves  as  the 
world  le^er  in  education. 

What  Will  be  the  cost  to  our  country 
if  we  fall  to  provide  our  chfldren  with 
an  education  that  allows  them  to  com- 
pete on  |i  global  scale? 

Let  us!  give  the  chfldren  in  the  rural 
areas  of  North  Dakota  and  other 
States  the  chance  to  reach  their  fuU 
potential.  When  we  give  them  that 
chance,  they  will  be  the  best. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend 
Senator  Kkrnedt  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  for  developing  this  innova- 
tive legislation.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  give  ibis  measure  their  strong  sup- 
port. Thknk  you. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Star  Sciiools  Program  Assistance  Act 
is  an  important  step  forward  in  provid- 
ing a  CMnprehensive  network  of  qual- 
ity educational  services  that  wiU  reach 
out  to  I  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  areas  most  in  need  of  ex- 
panding: their  educational  resources, 
particifl^ly  those  in  rural  areas. 

This  biU  would  assist  educational 
groups,  [through  grants,  to  develop, 
construcjt  and  acquire  faculties  and 
equipment  in  order  to  improve  the  in- 
structioa  of  math,  science,  and  foreign 
languages  by  the  use  of  telecommuni- 
cations. I  take  as  an  example— Morn- 
ing Sun  High  School.  Morning  Stm, 
lA.  This  school  and  two  neighboring 
schools  lu-e  using  microwave  television 
to  of fer  4  years  of  Spanish,  precalcu- 
lus,  psy|:hology-sociology,  and  anato- 
my coui  ies.  It  is  doubtful  that  few,  if 


any.  of  these  coivses  could  be  offered 
if  the  television  courses  were  not  avafl- 
able.  Clearly,  educational  offerings 
like  this  enhance  students'  learning 
and  competitiveness  in  future  educa- 
tional endeavors. 

I  am  very  supportive  of  this  biU  be- 
cause of  its  advantages  for  not  only 
secondary  schools,  but  for  the  tremen- 
dous impact  it  can  have  in  rural  school 
districts.  Often  schools  in  some  rural 
areas  are  unable  to  provide  quality 
courses  in  math,  science,  and  foreign 
languages.  Students  suffer  by  not  re- 
ceiving a  wide  array  of  current  math 
and  science  information,  and  thus  are 
inadequately  prepared  to  face  educa- 
tional challenges  of  the  future. 

I  thank  my  coUeague.  Senator  Kxm- 
NEDT,  for  accepting  my  amendments 
included  in  the  committee  substitute. 
The  first  amendment  addresses  the 
need  for  demonstration  projects  to  be 
regionally  dispersed  throughout  the 
Nation.  My  second  amendment  assures 
that  new  educational  opportimltles  of- 
fered to  network  participants  wlU  be 
targeted  particularly  toward  areas 
with  scarce  resources  and  limited 
access  to  courses  in  science,  math  and 
foreign  languages. 

Students  in  small  rural  districts  have 
fewer  courses  from  which  to  choose 
than  do  their  counterparts  in  larger 
school  districts.  Small  schools  also 
cannot  compete  with  larger  districts  in 
teacher  salaries,  which  may  mean  set- 
tling for  a  staff  with  fewer  advanced 
degrees  and  less  on-the-job  experience. 
Student's  learning  in  small  rtual 
schools  may  also  t>e  slowed  by  a  lack  of 
competition  and  class  discussion.  The 
Star  Schools  Program  and  the  tele- 
communications network  it  would  es- 
tablish would  address  all  of  these 
issues 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  in  1984 
Congress  approved  the  Education  for 
Economic  Security  Act— Public  Law 
98-377,  sweeping  education  reform 
measure  that  focused  on  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  math,  science,  and  foreign 
language  programs-rtermed  critical 
areas— in  American  public  schools. 
The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today.  S.  778— the  Star  Schools  Pro- 
gram Assistance  Act,  is  a  logical  pro- 
gression from  the  original  education 
for  economic  security  bill,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  measure.  S. 
778  would  provide  grants  for  the  devel- 
opment, construction,  and  acquisition 
of  telecommunication  facilities  and 
equipment  to  further  improve  our  edu- 
cation programs,  with  continued  em- 
phasis on  math,  science,  and  foreign 
languages. 

We  continue  to  hear  the  American 
public  school  system  compared  unfa- 
vorably with  the  systems  of  instruc- 
tion in  other  countries— Japan  in  par- 
ticular. It  is  distressing  to  note  the 
now  familiar  statistics:  Japanese  stu- 
dents score  twice  as  high  as  American 
pupils    on    both    math    and    science 


achievement  tests;  the  United  States 
ranks  next  to  last  when  the  test  scores 
of  American  eighth  graders  are  com- 
pared with  the  performance  of  their 
counterparts  in  13  other  developed 
countries.  Other  comparative  studies 
manifest  simflarly  disheartening  re- 
sults. With  this  evidence  before  us.  the 
immediate  task  should  be  to  determine 
a  course  of  action  to  address  the  prob- 
lem. 

S.  778  recognizes  that  all  students 
need  to  have  access  to  basic  and  ad- 
vanced courses  of  the  highest  quality 
in  the  critical  areas  outlined  in  the 
education  for  economic  security  biU. 
Demonstration  grants  would  be  award- 
ed to  eligible  telecommunications  part- 
nership—including educational  institu- 
tions and  agencies,  as  well  as  organiza- 
tions with  telecommunications  exper- 
tise—that would  in  turn  offer  access  to 
the  math,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage courses  lacldng  in  their  curricu- 
lum. This  legislation  emphasizes  the 
need  to  assist  disadvantaged  students 
and  areas  with  limited  resources— a 
provision  of  great  importance  to  my 
own  State  of  Arlcansas,  and  other 
States  with  a  number  of  rural  school 
districts. 

My  coUeagues  may  be  interested  to 
note,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Arkansas 
Department  of  Education  [ADE]  has 
been  involved  with  a  pilot  SateUite  In- 
struction Program  that  is  in  keeping 
with  the  goals  of  the  star  schools  pro- 
posal. As  many  rural  Arkansas  school 
districts  cannot  maintain  instructors 
in  foreign  languages  and  some  advan- 
taged science  courses,  the  ADE  ar- 
ranged sateUite  transmittal  of  pro- 
grams of  instruction  from  the  Utah 
Department  of  Education  and  Oklaho- 
ma State  University  to  nine  smaU 
school  districts  in  the  State— Altus- 
Dennlng,  Cord-Charlotte,  Crossett, 
Cushman,  Marmaduke,  Ozark.  Paron, 
Poyen,  and  Witts  Springs.  The  pro- 
gram now  serves  over  200  students, 
and  in  the  1988-89  school  year  five 
more  districts  may  be  added  to  this 
network.  S.  778  would  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  Arkansas  project  even 
further. 

The  Star  Schools  Program  Assist- 
suice  Act  authorizes  $100  million  over 
a  5-year  period,  with  a  limit  of  $60  mU- 
Uon  in  any  given  year.  Local  education 
agencies  eligible  for  chapter  1  assist- 
ance are  targeted  in  this  biU,  and  pri- 
ority wiU  be  given  applications  that 
offer  new  resources  to  traditionaUy 
underserved  populations,  as  well  as 
those  proposals  that  will  serve  a  broad 
range  of  institutions. 

If  we  are  to  address  the  problems  in 
our  educational  system  adequately, 
the  Federal  Government  should  be 
committed  to  the  development  of  ef- 
fective and  innovative  strategies,  such 
as  the  approach  offered  in  the  Star 
Schools  Program  Assistance  Act.  I 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  this 
measure. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  my  colleagues  today  in  suroort  of 
the  Star  Schools  Program  Aasistanoe 
Act.  By  offering  grants  to  State  and 
multi-State  telecommunications  part- 
nerships, this  biU  would  begin  to  ad- 
dress America's  need  for  improved 
educational  services  in  the  areas  of 
math,  science,  and  foreign  languages. 

These  telecommunications  partner- 
ships would  establish  networks  to  pro- 
vide math,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage courses  by  sateUite  to  school 
districts  and  schools  which  ue  eligible 
for  chapter  1  moneys.  Students  in 
rural  areas  would  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  participate  In  physics,  trigonome- 
try, and  foreign  languages  courses  in 
some  instances  for  the  first  time.  Part- 
nerships experienced  in  telecommuni- 
cations as  weU  as  the  subject  matter 
itself  would  be  able  to  share  their 
knowledge  and  expertise  with  students 
across  the  country. 

The  biU  authorizes  $100  mlUIon  over 
a  period  of  5  years  for  the  operation  of 
this  program.  A  maximum  of  $80  mfl- 
Uon  could  be  authorized  in  any  single 
year.  Telecommunications  partner- 
ships receiving  grants  would  be  able  to 
use  the  money  for  the  development 
and  construction  of  equipment  and  fa- 
ciUties  as  weU  as  for  the  development 
of  educational  programming.  In  addi- 
tion, 50  percent  of  the  funds  avaflable 
annually  wiU  be  used  by  chapter  1  re- 
cipients to  purchase  equipment  and 
provide  teacher  training  and  program- 
ming. 

The  Star  Schools  Program  Assist- 
ance Act  establishes  a  unique  partner- 
ship between  experts  in  the  telecom- 
munications and  educational  fields 
and  school  districts  in  our  country  in 
need  of  improved  and  varied  curricu- 
lum. Passage  of  this  blU  wiU  provide 
aU  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
enhance  their  education.  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  Join  us  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
S.  778.  the  Star  Schools  Program  As- 
sistance Act.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KsnTEDTl  for  introducing  this 
forward-thinking  legislation,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor. 

This  biU  would  create  a  grant  pro- 
gram for  regional  consortia  of  univer- 
sities, colleges,  local  education  agen- 
cies and  businesses  in  order  to  develop 
satelUte  systems  which  wlU  aUow  the 
best  teaching  resources  in  the  area  to 
be  shared  by  aU.  An  educational  tele- 
communications network  would  open 
up  a  vast  new  teaching  resource  for 
Hawaii  and  the  Pacific/ Asian  territo- 
ries, where  we  have  traditionaUy  faced 
much  more  difficult  communications 
problems  than  the  mainland  States. 
Sharing  resources  among  the  islands 
that  comprise  the  State  of  HawaU  can 
in   Itself   be  difficult.   However,   the 
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prtwpect  of  creating  a  network  of  the 
beat  teacheiB  and  the  best  curriculae  is 
aae  which  is  tremendously  exiciting 
and  promiiinc. 

Mr.  Presidait,  with  this  legislation, 
the  United  States  can  take  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  improving  our  com- 
petitiveness in  the  world  economy.  We 
can  upgrade  the  teaching  facilities  of 
our  schools  at  a  pace  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  impoasible.  Further  more,  we 
can  put  into  place  a  network  in  the 
United  States  that  can  eventually 
allow  us  to  interact  with  other  coun- 
tries, both  underdeveloped  countries 
and  technologically  advanced,  in  order 
to  bring  an  understanding  of  foreign 
cultures  and  international  relations 
that  will  open  up  regional  and  world 
markets  to  American  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  education  is  a  vital  in- 
vestment, and  the  star  schools  bill  is 
an  investment  in  the  future  of  our 
chUdren  which  can  brighten  their  ho- 
rizons. 

I  urge  passage  of  S.  778. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  support  today 
for  the  Star  Schools  Program  Assist- 
ance Act.  This  bill  would  help  estab- 
lish telecommunications  networks  to 
improve  mathematics,  science,  and  for- 
eign languages  instruction. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  could  go  a 
long  way  to  help  curb  our  Nation's  de- 
ficiencies in  math,  science,  and  lan- 
guage education. 

Given  the  realities  of  resource  and 
teacher  shortages  in  these  subjects, 
this  bill  could  greatly  assist  students 
in  rural  schools,  and  other  traditional- 
ly underserved  populations,  obtain  the 
courses  and  information  they  need  for 
quality  education. 

The  idea  is  soimd  to  use  telecom- 
munications to  bring  together  the  edu- 
cational resources  of  a  region,  to  bring 
those  resources  together  so  youngsters 
throughout  the  region  can  use  them 
fully. 

In  New  Mexico,  I  helped  establish  a 
similar  partnership  called  TECHNET. 
TECHNET  brings  together  the  techni- 
cal resources  of  New  Mexico  in  ways 
that  wiU  benefit  the  State. 

With  this  bill,  partnerships  like 
TECHNET  could  harness  the  great  re- 
sources of  our  national  laboratories 
and  universities,  making  their  knowl- 
edge available  to  rural  areas  of  each 
State. 

I  commend  Senators  Kennedy,  and 
Stafporo,  as  well  as  other  Senators, 
together  with  the  staff  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  for 
their  fine  work  on  this  important  leg- 
islation. I  urge  its  early  approval  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  be 
added  as  an  original  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Bfr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
motoent  I  am  going  to  send  to  the  desk 
one  minor  technical  amendment.  This 
amendment  simply  changes  one  word 
in  f rder  to  clarify  which  institutions 
are  leligible  to  form  partnerships  under 
thi4  act.  This  technical  amendment  re- 
an  intention  that  has  already 
expressed  in  the  committee 
>rt  to  encourage  public-private 
lerships  under  the  act.  So  in  a 
lent  I  will  send  that  amendment 
te  desk. 

AlfENDHKItT  NO.  168 

lA-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  {for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  The  clerk  wiU  report  the 
amendment. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  fpllows: 

Tt^e  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kenheoy)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 168. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous 
con«nt  that  further  reading  of  the 
am«  ndment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Oa  page  12.  line  1,  strike  out  "nonprofit". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
knoK  of  no  objections  to  the  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be^dopted. 

Tfce  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mk".  STAFFORD.  We  know  of  no  ob- 
jection. We  urge  its  adoption. 

T  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
the  e  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tior  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

T  le  amendment  (No.  168)  was 
agnied  to. 

hfr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
thejamendment  was  agreed  to. 

M  r.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  table  the 
mot  ion  to  reconsider. 

T  le  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agr(  sed  to.    

M  r.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
know  of  no  other  amendment.  I  be- 
liev;  we  are  ready  for  a  vote  on  the 
sub  ititute.  as  amended. 

M  adam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
con  lent  that  it  be  in  order  to  ask  for 
the^yeas  and  nays  on  this  measure. 

te  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
;  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
ordered. 
.  KENNEDY.  I  ask.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  or- 
der td  on  the  bill. 

T\e     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
the  e  a  sufficient  second? 
T  lere  is  a  sufficient  second. 
T  le  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  indicate  to  the 
mefibership.  I  would  hope  we  could 
this  vote  in  the  next  few  min- 
We  will  try  to  give  as  much 
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AMXIIDIIXIIT  MO.  169 


have 
uteii. 


not  ce  to  our  colleagues  as  possible. 


Mr. 

ask  imi 
reading 
pensed 
The 
out  obj 


(Purpose!   To   include   certain   Bureau   of 

Indian  [Affairs  schools  In  eligible  telecom- 

munica^ons  partnerships) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
send  aq  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  (of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  sjssistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KenncdyIi,  for  Mr.  Biicgaman,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  169. 

)Y.  Madam  President,  I 
lous  consent  that  further 
of   the   amendment   be   dis- 
[th. 

SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
;tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  pa^e  11.  line  18,  before  the  comma 
insert  th<  following:  "or  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary s<ihools  operated  for  Indian  chUdren 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  eligible 
under  section  lll(dX2)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secotidary  Education  Act  of  1965". 

Mr.  EilNGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imftnimous  consent  that  I  be 
added  a|s  a  cosponsor  of  S.  778,  the 
Star  Schools  Program  Assistance  Act. 
As  a  cokponsor  I  rise  to  express  my 
support  for  the  bill.  I  would,  however, 
like  to  explain  the  amendment  that 
was  offered  on  my  behalf  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  that  was  accepted  by  the 
managers  of  the  bill. 

I  commend  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the 
other  committee  members  on  this  ini- 
tiative. t>ut  I  was  concerned  with  one 
point.  The  legislation  requires  that 
telecommunication  partnerships  eligi- 
ble for  grants  under  the  act  include 
three  or  more  of  the  following  groups: 
local  educational  agencies.  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  teacher  training 
centers,  or  public  agencies  with  experi- 
ence in  planning  and  operating  a  tele- 
communications network.  I  was  con- 
cerned Ihat  schools  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  under  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  well  as 
schools  contracting  with  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  would  be  excluded 
from  participating  in  these  partner- 
ships. My  amendment  simply  includes 
these  schools.  The  amendment  does 
not  change  the  bill's  qualification  that 
an  edudational  agency's  participation 
is  contingent  upon  having  a  significant 
niunberl  of  disadvantaged  students 
within  its  Jurisdiction.  BIA  schools  will 
be  subject  to  the  same  qualification.  I 
simply  believe  that  BIA  schools  would 
be  ideal  members  of  any  partnership 
as  they  I  best  understand  the  needs  of 
the  students  in  their  areas— areas  the 
commit^  hopes  will  benefit  from  this 
bill 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
accompanying  this  bill  states  that  the 
committee   is   particularly   concerned 


with  improving  math  and  science  in- 
struction for  traditionally  underserved 
and  disadvantaged  populations.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  Indian 
schools  can  benefit  from  this  legisla- 
tion. Because  of  scarce  resources  luid 
other  impediments,  tribal  schools  are 
disadvantaged  institutions.  Exactly 
this  type  of  school  will  be  able  to  offer 
higher  quality  math,  science,  and  for- 
eign language  instruction  as  a  result  of 
the  partnerships,  created  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  legislation. 

The  need  to  improve  education  in 
rural  and  disadvantaged  areas  is  great. 
My  State  of  New  Mexico  is  very  rural. 
Most  communities  lack  sufficient  re- 
sources to  offer  the  highest  quality  of 
instruction  in  math,  science  and  for- 
eign languages.  Schools  in  New  Mexico 
educate  admirably  under  the  adverse 
circumstances  that  many  must  con- 
front: this  bill  can  only  help  these 
schools  offer  higher  quality  education. 

Furthermore,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
this  bill  aims  to  improve  math,  science, 
and  foreign  language  instruction.  A  17- 
nation  study  has  shown  that  American 
students  trail  all  industrialized  coun- 
tries except  Sweden  in  most  mathema- 
tic  skills.  A  recent  study  completed  by 
the  Southern  Governors'  Association 
emphasized  the  inadequacy  of  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  language  instruction. 
The  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education  wrote  in  their 
report.  "A  Nation  at  Risk,"  that  "the 
educational  foundations  for  our  socie- 
ty are  presently  being  eroded  by  a 
rising  tide  of  mediocrity  that  threat- 
ens our  very  future  as  a  nation  and  a 
people."  Competitiveness  is  an  issue 
we  have  now  all  heard  about.  The  re- 
ports mentioned  above  clearly  indicate 
that  we  need  to  improve  our  educa- 
tional system  in  order  to  improve  our 
competitiveness.  I  think  that  this  leg- 
islation is  a  step  in  that  direction 
Better  instruction  in  math  and  science 
will  lead  to  brighter  and  more  capable 
students  that  will  eventually  develop 
quality  services  and  products  that  will 
rival  any  world-wide. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  thank  the 
chairman  and  express  my  support  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  it  is  a  valu- 
able one.  In  the  legislation  we  talk 
about  how  we  hope  that  there  will  be 
a  focus  in  areas  which  fall  within  title 
1,  and  we  list  some  of  those  areas  in 
the  legislation. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  add  Indian  reserva- 
tions. I  think  it  is  completely  consist- 
ent. We  certainly  hope  they  would 
benefit  from  these  programs.  If  there 
are  other  concerns  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  we  will  lie  glad  to  con- 
sider those  in  conference  so  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Madam  President, 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 


ment and  are  prepared  on  this  side  to 
accept  it.  I  would  only  hope  that  it 
might  be  possible  in  conference  to 
make  some  very  minor  changes,  not  of 
substance,  to  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate  on  the 
amendment,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  169)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
we  are  ready  to  go  to  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  sutjstitute,  as  amended. 

The  conmiittee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  final  passage 
of  S.  778.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bioen],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Biden].  would  vote  yea. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
bergerI.  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McCLintE].  the  Senator  from  Oldaho- 
ma  [Mr.  Nickles]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood].  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  77. 
nays  16.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  80  Leg.] 
YEAS— 77 


NATS-16 


Aduns 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Ford 

Mikulskl 

Bentsen 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

Blnsaman 

Gam 

Moynihan 

Bond 

Glenn 

MurkowskI 

Boren 

Gore 

Nunn 

Bndley 

Graham 

Pell 

Bre»ux 

Oraasley 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

HarUn 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

Reid 

Byrd 

Hecht 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Heflln 

Rockefeller 

Chiles 

Boilings 

Sanford 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Karnes 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Specter 

Danforth 

Lautent>erg 

Stafford 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Stennis 

DeConcIni 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Lucar 

Warner 

Dodd 

Matsunaca 

Weicker 

Dole 

McCain 

Wilson 

Domenici 

McConnell 

Wirth 

Evans 

Melcher 

Armstrons 

Kaawbaum 

Symms 

Roarhwltz 

Kasten 

ThurmoDd 

Granun 

Proxmlre 

Trible 

Heine 

Quajrie 

WaUop 

Helms 

Roth 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

NOT  VOTmO- 

-7 

Biden 

MeOure 

Staioo 

Durenberger 

Nickles 

Hatch 

Packwood 

So  the  bill  (S.  778).  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

8.778 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  Tms 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Star  Schools  Program  Assistance  Act". 

PKOORAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sbc.  2.  The  Education  for  Economic  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follovDing  new  title: 

"TITLE  IX— STAR  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 

"SHORT  TTTLS 

"Sec.  901.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Star  Scfiools  Program  Assistance  Act'. 

"STATEHEMT  OF  PfOtrOSX 

"Sec.  902.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  improved  instruction  in  jnathe- 
matics,  science,  and  foreign  languages 
through  a  star  schools  program  under  tohich 
demonstration  grants  are  made  to  eligible 
telecommunications  partnerships  to  enable 
such  eligible  telecommunications  partner- 
ships to  develop,  corutruct,  and  acquire  tele- 
communicatioTU  audio  and  visual  facilities 
and  equipment  and  obtain  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  use  of  such  facilities. 

"PROGRAM  A  VTHORJZED 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  General  AirmoRrrr.—The 
Secretary  is  authorized,  in  accordance  loith 
the  provisiOTU  of  this  title,  to  make  grants  to 
eligible  telecommunications  partnerships  to 
develop,  construct,  and  acquire  telecom- 
munications facilities  and  equipment  and 
for  technical  assistance. 

"(b)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  the  period  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987,  and  ending  September  30,  1992. 

"(2)  No  appropriation  in  excess  of 
$60,000,000  may  be  made  in  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (IJ  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(c)  LtMiTATioNS.—(l)  A  demonstration 
grant  made  to  an  eligible  telecommunica- 
tions partnership  under  this  title  may  not 
exceed  $20,000,000. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  SO  percent  of  the  funds 
available  in  any  fiscal  year  under  this  Act 
shall  be  used  for  the  cost  of  facilities,  equip- 
ment, teacher  training  or  retraining,  techni- 
cal assistance,  or  programming,  for  local 
educational  agencies  which  are  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (as  modified  try  chapter  1  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
19S1). 

"EUOIBLE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  PARTNERSHIPS 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  General  Rule.— In  order  to 
be  eligible  for  demonstration  grants  under 
this  title,  an  eligible  telecommunications 
partnership  shall  consist  of— 

"(1)  a  public  agency  or  corporation  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  op- 
erating telecommunications  networks  to  en- 
hance educational  opportunities  provided 
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6y  etweahonal  iiuMdcMoiu.  teaOter  min- 
ing eenten,  heaUh  inatUutUma,  and  indiu- 
trt.  except  that  any  nth  agemm  or  eorvoru- 
Hon  tMa  contain  npnaentation  of  the  in- 
tereata  ttf  alemtentary  and  aeeondarv  achoola 
lako  are  etiaihle  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram nMder  tUle  I  of  Ou  Klementary  and 
Seeondarp  Sdneation  Act  of  iM5  (a*  modi- 
tied  bt  thapter  1  of  the  Education.  Conaoli- 
datkm  and  hnprovewtent  Act  of  1981  f:  or 

"(2)  a  partnerOiip  whidi  indndea  three  or 
more  of  the  /(Mowing  whidi  wiU  provide  a 
tetieommitnieationa  network: 

"I A)  a  loeol  educational  agenev.  which  haa 
a  aignif^DOMt  nnmber  of  elementarv  and  sec- 
ondary achooia  which  are  Higible  for  aasist- 
once  wider  HOe  I  of  the  JSlementary  and 
Secondary  Sdncation  Act  of  I99i  (a*  modi- 
fied by  dutpter  t  of  the  Mdncatton  Conaoli- 
dation  and  Improvement  Act  of  19ilJ  or  ele- 
mentary and  aecondary  achooia  operated  for 
Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
interior  eligiUe  under  aection  llUdXZt  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
AetoflMi. 

"(Bt  a  State  edvcationtU  agency. 

"(C)  an  inatituiion  of  higher  education, 

"(D)  a  teacher  training  center,  or 

"(E)(i)  a  public  agency  with  experience  or 
expertiae  in  the  vianning  or  operation  of  a 
telecommunieiUiona  network, 

"(ii>  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
with  auch  experience,  or 

"(iiO  a  piMic  broadcaating  entity  with 
audi  experience. 

"(b)  SrtcuL  RvLX.—An  eligible  telecom- 
munieationa  partnership  muat  be  organized 
on  a  atatewide  or  muXtiatate  baaia. 

"AmJCATIOSS 

"Stc.  905.  (a)  AmjCATios  Rsquirxd.— 
Each  digible  tdecommunicationa  partner- 
s/tip vMch  desires  to  receive  a  demonstra- 
tion grant  under  thi*  title  may  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time, 
in  audi  manner,  and  containing  or  accom- 
panied by  such  information  aa  the  Secretary 
may  reaaonably  reguire. 

"(b)  COJVTZWTS  OF  APPUCATIOM.—EaCh  SUCh 

application  ahaU— 

"(1)  ieaeribe  the  tdecommunicationa  fa- 
cUitiea  and  equipment  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  which  aaaiatance  is  sought  which 
may  include— 

"(A)  the  deaign,  development,  conatruc- 
tion,  and  acguiaition  of  State  or  multiatate 
educational  telecommunications  networks 
and  tedtnology  resource  centers; 

"(B)  microwave,  fiber  optica,  caJble,  and 
aatdlite  tranamiaaion  eguipmenU 

"(C)  reception  facUitiea; 

•(D)  aatdliU  time; 

"(S)  production  facUitiea; 

"(F)  other  telecommunications  equipment 
capable  of  serving  a  wide  geographic  area; 

"(G)  the  provision  of  training  services  to 
elementary  arid  secondary  sctiool  teactiers 
(particularly  teachers  in  schools  receiving 
aaaiatance  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  196S  (as 
modified  by  diapter  I  of  Die  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981))  in 
using  the  faciUtiea  and  equipment  for  which 
luaiatanee  is  sought;  and 

"(H)  the  development  of  educational  pro- 
gramming for  use  on  a  tdecommunications 
nettoork; 

"(2)  demonstrate  that  the  eligible  telecom- 
munications partnership  has  engaged  in 
sufficient  survey  and  antUysia  of  Uie  area  to 
be  served  to  ensure  thai  the  services  offered 
by  the  lelecommunicalioru  partnership  will 
increase  Oie  availability  of  courses  of  in- 
struction in  mathematics,  science,  and  for- 
eign languages; 


"(3A  describe  the  teacher  training  policiea 
to  be  implemented  to  enaure  Hie  effective  uae 
of  oi  tdecommunicationa  facUitiea  and 
equipment  for  which  aaaiatance  ia  sout^U: 

"(ik  provide  aaaurancea  UuU  the  financial 
interiat  of  the  United  Statea  in  the  telecom- 
muniiationa  facUitiea  and  equipment  will 
be  protected  for  the  uaeftU  life  of  such  facUi- 
tiea akd  equipment; 

]  provide  aaaurancea  that  a  significant 
of  the  facUitiea,  equipment,  techni- 
stance,  and  programming  for  which 
ince  ia  sought  xoill  be  made  available 
itary  and  secondary  schools  of  local 
educatiowU  agencies  which  have  a  high  per- 
centage of  children  counted  for  Uie  purpose 
of  tide  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1SS5  (as  modified  by  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Imprttvement  Act  of  1981); 

"(eideacribe  Oie  manner  in  which  tradi- 
tionally underserved  students  vnll  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  the  telecommunica- 
tions/acuities,  equipment,  technical  assist- 
ance, land  programming  assisted  under  this 
AcUckid 

"(7f  provide  such  additional  assurances  aa 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(c)  Approval  or  Appucation;  Priority.— 
The  Secretary  stiall,  in  approving  applica- 
tions under  this  title,  give  priority  to  appli- 
cations which  demonstrate  that— 

"(1)  a  concentration  and  quality  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  foreign  language  re- 
sources whidi,  by  their  distribution  through 
the  4ligible  telecommunications  partner- 
ship, tDill  offer  significant  new  educational 
opportunities  to  nettoork  participants,  par- 
ticularly to  traditionally  underserved  popu- 
lations and  areas  with  scarce  resources  and 
limit4d  access  to  courses  in  mattiematics, 
scienee,  and  foreign  languages; 

"(2)  the  eligible  telecommunications  part- 
nership has  secured  Oie  direct  cooperation 
and  involvement  of  public  and  private  edu- 
cational irutitutions.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  industry  in  planning  the  net- 
worki 

"(3lt  the  eligible  telecommunications  part- 
nersmp  wUl  serve  Oie  broadest  range  of  in- 
stituUons,  including  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  (particular- 
ly si^iools  having  significant  numbers  of 
children  counted  for  Oie  purpose  of  title  I  of 
Oie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  qf  1965  (as  modified  by  chapter  1  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  Of  1981)),  programs  providing  instruc- 
tion outside  of  Oie  school  setting,  institu- 
tionsl  of  higher  education,  teacher  training 
centos,  research  institutes,  and  private  in- 
dustry; 

"(4l  a  significant  number  of  educational 
instihitions  have  agreed  to  participate  or 
will  participate  in  Oie  use  of  Oie  telecom- 
munications system  for  which  assistance  is 
sought; 

"(Si  the  eligible  telecommunications  part- 
nerslnp  will  have  substantial  academic  and 
teaclkng  capabilities  including  the  capabU- 
ity  oj  training,  retraining,  and  inservice  up- 
grading of  leaching  skilla; 

"(Si  Oie  eligible  telecommunications  part- 
nership will  serve  a  multiatate  area;  and 

"(7)  Oie  eligible  telecommunications  part- 
nership wiU,  in  providing  services  wiOi  as- 
sistahce  sought  under  this  Act,  meet  Oie 
neetu  of  groups  of  individuals  traditionally 
excl'ided  from  careers  in  maOiematics  and 
scieitce  because  of  discrimination,  inaccessi- 
bUitt.  or  economically  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. 

"(d)  Geographic  DtsTRiBvnoN.—In  ap- 
proving applications  under  this  title,  Oie 
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Secretary    thaU   aaaure   an   equitable   geo- 
graphic dii  tribution  of  grants. 
"Disstm  lATiotf  or  coimsxs  amd  auTOUALa 

mrnxk  THE  STAR  SCHOOLS  PROOIUM 

"Sxc.  904.  (a)  Each  eligible  tdecommuni- 
cationa pt^nerahip  auMrded  a  grant  under 
thia  Act  a)iall  report  to  the  Secretary  a  list- 
ing and  d^ription  of  available  courses  of 
instructiott  and  materials  to  be  offered  by 
educations  institutions  and  teacher  train- 
ing cenlera  which  will  be  tranamitted  over 
satellite,  specifying  the  aatdlite  on  u)hich 
such  transmission  wiU  occur  and  the  time  of 
such  trajismission. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  stiall  compile  and  pre- 
pare for  dissemination  a  listing  and  descrip- 
tion of  available  courses  of  instruction  and 
materials  to  be  offered  by  educational  insti- 
tutions dnd  teacher  training  centers 
equipped  with  aatdlite  tranamiaaion  capa- 
bUitiea,  aa\  reported  to  Oie  Secretary  under 
subaection  \(a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  dUtHbuU  the  list 
required  by  subjection  (b)  of  this  section  to 
aU  State  educational  agencies. 

!  "BVALVATtON 

"Sec.  90f.  (a)  Evaluation.— The  Office  of 
Technolog$  Assessment  may,  upon  request, 
beginning  after  September  30,  1987,  conduct 
a  thorough  evaluation  of  Oie  use  of  the  tele- 
communications systems  supported  by 
grants  made  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Reports.— The  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  stiall,  after  a  request  made  under 
subsection,  (a),  prepare  and  submit  a  report 
to  Oie  Congress,  on  the  evaluation  author- 
ized by  thi$  subsection. 

"STUDY  6r  PEAsraiuTY  or  an  educational 

I  SATEUJTE 

"Sec.  90L  (a)  The  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment may,  upon  request,  conduct  a 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  cost  of  design- 
ing, buUding,  and  launching  a  satellite  for 
ed'"  BAO  MAG  TAPE  '"ucational  pur- 
poses, together  with  an  analysis  of- 

"(1)  Oie  demand  for  the  uae  of  a  sateUite 
for  educational  purposes;  and 

"(2)  the  fbility  of  users  of  such  a  system  to 
repay  Oie  Cost  of  such  a  satellite. 

"(b)  If  Oie  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
finds,  afte^  a  study  and  evaluation  conduct- 
ed under  subsection  (a),  that  Oie  cost  en- 
tailed in  designing,  buUding,  and  launching 
such  a  S(Uellite  could  be  repaid  within  10 
years  by  tie  potential  users  of  such  a  satel- 
lite, the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
shall  notif  ^  the  Congress  of  its  findings. 

"DEFlNmONS 

"Sec.  90:  i.  As  used  in  this  title— 
"(1)    Ou    term    'educational    institution' 
institution  of  higlier  education,  a 
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means  an 


local  edtu:^tional  agency,  and  a  State  educa- 
tionah  agency; 

"(2)  the  term  "institutioj  kf  higher  educa- 
tioj'  has  the  sale  ieajing  give}  that  teri  ujder 
sectikj  12il(a)  kf  the  Hicher  Educatiki  Act 
kfl96S;    1 

"(3)  Oie  teri  "hkcah  educatikjah  agejcy'  has 
Oie  sale  ifojijg  givej  that  teri  ujder  sectioj 
198(a)(10)  Kf  the  Eheiejtary  ajd  Seckndary 
Educatikn  Act  of  1965; 

"(4)  the  term  "public  broadcasting  entity' 
has  Oie  s^me  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  397  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934;         I 

"(S)  theiterm  'Secretary'  means  Oie  Secre- 
tary of  Ecmtcation; 

"(6)  the\  term  'State  educational  agency' 
has  the  satne  meaning  given  that  term  under 
section  19Sla)(7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

"(7)  Oie  term  'State'  means  each  of  the  sev- 
eral StaUa,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 


Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  Oie  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  Oie  Pacific  Islands,  and 
Oie  OimmonwetUth  of  the  NorOiem  Mariana 
Islands. ". 

Mr.  BTRD.  Bfr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  es- 
pecially want  to  thank  the  staffs  for 
their  fine  work  on  this  bill. 

Amanda  Broun  of  my  staff  has  been 
tireless  and  effective  in  preparing  this 
legislation  for  the  floor. 

David  Evans  and  Anne  Toung  of 
Senator  Pell's  education  staff  were 
also  very  helpful,  as  were  Polly  Gault 
and  Ellin  Nolan  with  Senator  Staf- 
ford. 

Bob  Silverstein  of  Senator  Harkin's 
staff  worked  well  to  clarify  the  bill's 
importance  for  our  rural  schools. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  managers  of  this 
bill.  Senators  Kennedy  and  Stafford. 

It  is  clear  that  the  future  of  this 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  our  chil- 
dren. But.  it  is  a  future  filled  with  dif- 
ficult challenges.  If  our  children  are  to 
meet  these  challenges,  then  we  must 
use  all  of  the  tools  available  to  us  to 
provide  them  with  the  best  possible 
education. 

Without  a  sound  math  and  science 
background,  our  children  will  be  rel- 
egated to  the  economic  back  seat.  Yet, 
many  of  our  schools  lack  the  highly 
trained  personnel  that  are  necessary 
to  teach  these  rapidly  changing  sub- 
jects. Further,  many  rural  schools 
simply  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
develop  and  implement  the  curricu- 
limis  in  these  subjects.  Often,  these 
schools  do  not  even  have  the  money  to 
hire  teachers  In  the  advanced  sciences 
and  mathematics. 

The  Star  Schools  Program  as  envi- 
sioned in  this  biU  would  make  use  of 
our  technological  base  to  help  our 
schools  meet  the  pressing  need  for 
better  math  and  science  education.  By 
making  satellite  time  and  technologies 
available  to  teachers  and  students  on  a 
regular  basis,  we  can  make  quality 
education  and  instruction  far  more 
available  than  it  is  today.  With  a  satel- 
lite dish,  even  a  one-room  schoolhouse 
can  tap  the  world  of  Icnowledge. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  bill  and  again  commend  the 
managers  of  the  bill  for  their  efforts 
in  seeing  it  through  the  Senate. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S.  853 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  further  rollcall  votes  today.  On 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
96.  S.  853  amendment  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Status  Act. 


There  may  be  rollcall  votes  on  that. 
Have  we  not  entered  an  order  that  I 
may  call  that  up  at  any  time  on  tomor- 
row? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  is 
here.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  96.  S. 
853. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
further  announce  that  on  tomorrow,  if 
action  is  completed  on  that  bill.  I 
would  expect  and  hope  to  go  to  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, proceeding  with  any  one  or  more 
of  them  on  tomorrow.  I  should  say  to 
Senators  that  a  motion  to  proceed  to  a 
nomination  on  the  calendar  is  not  de- 
batable. Of  course,  the  nomination 
itself  is  debatable.  Senators  may 
expect  rollcall  votes  on  tomorrow. 

I  thank  all  Senators. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business,  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  up  to  5  minutes  each,  and  that 
the  period  not  extend  beyond  5:30  p.m. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGET  REFORM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  begin  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1988.  During 
that  consideration.  I  expect  there  will 
be  discussion  of  various  budget  reform 
proposals  that  have  been  advanced 
from  several  quarters  in  the  past  few 
months.  The  President  has  called  for 
new  budget  procedures.  Senators  and 
Representatives  have  drafted  and  in- 
troduced legislation,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
criticizes  Congress  for  its  past  per- 
formance and  calls  for  something  new, 
and  the  chorus  swells. 

This  is  understandable,  even  predict- 
able. The  siren  song  of  reform  is 
always  tempting.  When  we  are  frus- 
trated by  current  circumstances,  it  is 
exciting,  even  exhllirating,  to  mount 
the  barricades,  rally  the  disaffected, 
and  call  for  reform.  Reform  move- 
ments are  a  highly  valued  part  of 
American  political  tradition. 

But  reform  is  not  always  progress. 
Change  for  it's  own  sake  doesn't  do 
anything  but  create  a  false  sense  of 
achievement,  and  sets  us  up  for  fur- 
ther disappointment.  So  before  we  all 
jump  on  the  reform  bandwagon,  I 
think  we  ought  to  study  these  propos- 


als, and  think  about  whether  they  will 
really  improve  things.  I  myself  am 
skeptical. 

Take  the  proposal  for  a  2-year 
budget  and  appropriations  process,  for 
example.  This  has  a  great  deal  of 
appeal,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  it 
holds  out  the  hope  of  relieving  the 
pressure  of  the  legislative  calendar, 
eliminating  annual  marathon  sessions 
on  budget  resolutions  and  appropria- 
tions bills,  and  in  genera]  »"»^«T»g  our 
lives  easier.  The  proponents  of  the  2- 
year  process,  including  my  good  friend 
Senator  Domenici.  argue  that  we 
ought  to  pass  a  2-year  budget  resolu- 
tion, then  pass  2-year  apprtqjriations 
bills,  and  use  the  next  year  to  conduct 
oversight  and  consider  authorization 
bills,  while  the  Federal  budget  hums 
along  imattended.  If  I  had  any  hope 
that  this  dream  could  become  reality. 
I  would  be  as  enthusiastic  as  anyone  in 
supporting  this  proposal.  Those  of  us 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Budget  Committee  have  put  in 
very  long  hours  all  too  often,  and  we 
more  than  anyone  else  would  dearly 
love  to  have  a  respite.  But  the  per- 
formance of  this  proposal  is  not  going 
to  live  up  to  its  promise.  The  Federal 
budget  is  not  static.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  very  much  alive.  It  is  responsive  to 
economic  conditions  and  political  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  should  be.  If  we  ex- 
perience rising  unemployment,  we  wlU 
have  more  Federal  spending  on  some 
programs.  If  we  have  higher  Inflation, 
we  wlU  have  more  Federal  spending  on 
some  programs.  If  we  have  higher  in- 
terest rates,  we  will  have  more  Federal 
spending.  If  the  price  of  oil  goes  up. 
we  will  have  more  Federal  spending.  If 
we  have  a  farm  disaster,  we  will  have 
more  Federal  spending.  If  we  have  a 
space  shuttle  disaster,  we  will  have 
more  Federal  spending.  In  some  areas, 
the  increased  spending  will  automati- 
cally occur,  because  of  all  the  entitle- 
ment programs  we  have  created.  In 
other  areas,  the  increased  spending 
will  be  the  result  of  deliberate  action 
of  the  President  and  Congress  in  re- 
sponse to  a  perceived  need.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  that— we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  responsive,  and  to  use  the 
Federal  budget  as  an  instrument  of 
policy. 

If  we  think  for  1  minute,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  can  adopt  a  2-year 
budget  and  appropriations  process  and 
insulate  ourselves  from  these  political 
and  economic  factors,  we  are  Iddding 
ourselves.  Rather  than  spending  the 
second  year  of  the  2-year  cycle  con- 
ducting oversight  and  considering  au- 
thorization bills,  we  will  spend  our 
time  considering  supplemental  and  re- 
scission bills  in  response  to  changing 
requirements. 

We  need  look  no  further  than  the 
past  6  months  for  evidence  of  what  I 
am  suggesting.  Last  fall  we  ended  the 
99th  Congress  believing  that  we  had 
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taken  •etion  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  to  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-HolUngs  target  for  fiscal  year 
1987  of  $144  billion.  We  returned  in 
January  for  the  100th  Congress  to  be 
greeted  by  the  news  that  the  deficit 
would  more  likely  be  $174  billion.  Now 
if  reality  would  deiMOl  from  hope  to 
the  tune  of  $30  billion  over  3  months, 
how  far  off  the  marit  woidd  we  be  over 
the  course  of  2  years?  Would  we 
simply  stand  idly  by  and  not  respond 
to  a  change  of  that  magnitude,  ex- 
plaining to  a  beleagured  public  that 
we  were  in  our  second  year  of  over- 
sight, authorization  legislation,  and 
general  contemplation,  and  that  reme- 
dial action  cm  the  budget  would  have 
to  wait?  If  the  farm  economy  absolute- 
ly collapses,  are  we  going  to  tell  our 
farmers  their  timing  is  wrong,  and 
theyni  Jiist  have  to  wait  for  Federal 
assistance?  If  another  earthquake 
rocks  Italy  or  El  Salvador,  will  we 
ignore  our  long-tradition  of  humani- 
tarian aid  because  our  schedule  calls 
for  devoting  time  to  other  matters?  Of 
course  not.  We  will  respond,  as  we 
should. 

Nor  is  this  simply  a  matter  for  Con- 
gress to  consider.  The  President  is  In- 
volved as  well.  Last  October  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  continuing  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  embracing  aU  13 
regular  appropriations  bills  providing 
a  total  of  nearly  a  half  trillion  dollars. 
Twelve  weeks  later,  he  was  back, 
asking  for  more,  presenting  Congress 
with  a  supplemental  request  of  $12.4 
billion.  The  President  couldn't  sit  stiU 
for  more  than  12  weeks  without  asking 
for  more  money.  What  makes  anyone 
think  he  would  sit  calmy  for  12 
months,  if  he  thought  a  request  for 
additonal  f imds  was  necessary? 

My  point.  Mr.  President,  is  that  it 
may  be  nice  to  dream  of  a  2-year  cycle 
and  the  peace  it  would  bring,  but  it 
wcm't  hwpen.  If  we  adopt  a  2-year 
process,  we  will  spend  the  first  year 
acting  on  the  budget  resolutions  and 
appropriations  bills,  and  the  second 
year  making  adjustments  to  them. 
The  calendar  will  be  every  bit  as 
crowded. 

Another  idea  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced is  something  known  as  en- 
hanced rescission  authority.  This  idea 
has  taken  form  in  Senate  Conciirrent 
Resolution  16.  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  Mi.  Quayle,  and  incor- 
porated in  S.  832.  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Domzhici. 
Those  gentlemen  propose  an  expedit- 
ed procedure  for  rescissions  that  goes 
far  beyond  that  already  incorporated 
in  the  existing  Budget  Act.  Under  this 
scheme,  the  President  would  transmit 
rescission  messages  to  Congress  within 
3  days  after  signing  an  appropriations 
bill,  the  messages  would  be  introduced 
as  lefllslation  on  the  day  of  their  arriv- 
al, and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions would  have  no  more  than  5  cal- 
endar   days    for    consideration.    The 
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committee  could  make  no  substantive 
revision,  in  short,  no  amendments,  to 
the  legislation,  and  would  be  dis- 
charged after  5  days.  The  rescission 
bills  would  be  privileged,  eligible  to  be 
called  up  without  debate,  and  within  5 
morejdajrs,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
vote.  No  amendments,  no  motion  to  re- 
consider would  be  in  order.  Debate 
wouldbe  limited  to  4  hours. 

Mr.  [President,  for  an  institution  that 
bUls  itself  as  the  "world's  greatest  de- 
liberajtive  body,"  that  was  character- 
ized qy  the  Founding  Fathers  as  the 
"saucer  that  cools  the  legislative  tea" 
poureU  by  our  more  impetuous  breth- 
eren  pi  the  other  body,  we  have  cer- 
tainlyl  become  enamored  of  expedited 
procedures,  hamstringing  our  leader- 
ship land  eliminating  our  cherished 
right  pf  prolonged  debate.  If  this  Rube 
Goldaerg  scheme  were  Implemented, 
we  would  be  beseiged  with  scores,  pos- 
sibly hundreds,  of  rescission  bills  from 
a  Pitesident  determined  to  revisit 
policy  disputes  with  congressional 
funding  priorities  within  2  weeks  of 
signing  the  bills  that  established  those 
priorfties.  What  a  silly  sight  that 
woulq  be. 

Mofe  fundamentally,  this  scheme 
woul4  threaten  the  very  important 
proc^  of  building  coalitions  and 
malclog  compromises.  That  process  is 
integssJ  to  legislating  and  governing. 
SiU'e^r  the  proponents  of  this  scheme 
know  that.  We  couldn't  have  farm  leg- 
islation if  different  commodity  groups 
with  different  interests  didn't  compro- 
mise their  differences  and  work  to- 
geth^  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  We 
would  not  have  had  a  highway-transit 
bill  if  Members  from  rural  areas  and 
Men^rs  from  urban  areas  had  not 
work^  together  to  support  each 
other's  interests.  The  President  would 
not  have  had  $100  million  in  aid  to  the 
Contras  if  he  had  not  agreed  to  cer- 
tain restrictions.  That  is  the  nature  of 
things,  Mr.  President.  It  is  the  way  our 
laws  are  made.  It  is  not  anything  to  be 
embsprassed  about.  And  if  we  give  the 
Presiflent  this  new  procedure,  we  will 
allo\i|  him  to  subject  us,  under  a  man- 
dated procedure,  to  a  systematic  pick- 
ing apart  of  coalitions  painstakingly 
built  over  months  of  hearings,  debate, 
and  negotiations,  and  only  days  after 
he  signs  bills  embodying  the  results. 

To  those  whose  interest  in  reducing 
Federal  spending  overrides  these  con- 
cerns. I  also  say  that  this  is  the  wrong 
proposal  to  give  relief.  This  proposal 
only  addresses  fimding  provided  in  ap- 
propriations bills.  As  Senator  Dohen- 
ici  noted  when  he  introduced  his  bill, 
appropriations  bills  account  for  less 
than  half  of  Federal  spending,  far  less 
when  defense  spending  is  excluded. 
Thisi  enhanced  rescission  scheme 
doesn't  address  entitlements  funded 
beyond  the  scope  of  appropriations 
bills.  It  doesn't  address  the  revenue 
side  of  the  budget  at  all.  and  heaven 
knovs     we     get     revenue     measures 
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aroimd  h^re  from  time  to  time  that 
cost  us  reyenue  and  increase  the  defi- 
cit. If  thife  proposal  were  to  address 
the  entire  budget,  and  not  Just  less 
than  one  quarter  of  it.  then  it  might 
have  some  merit.  But  it  doesn't,  and 
enhanced  rescission  proposals  should 
be  opposed. 

If  the  proponents  seek  action  on  the 
President's  rescission  proposals,  let 
them  utilise  the  process  established  by 
the  Budget  Act  in  1974.  Simply  intro- 
duce a  retscission  bill.  It  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. The  committee  will  have  25  days 
to  consider  the  bill,  or  be  discharged. 
The  bill  would  then  go  to  the  calendar 
and  be  considered  according  to  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  other  leg- 
islation.   I 

A  number  of  the  proponents  of  en- 
hanced rescission  proposals  complain 
that  thisj  body  never  votes  on  the 
PresidenfE  rescission  requests.  I  dis- 
pute that.  For  example.  In  1981  the 
President  requested  $14.7  billion  in  re- 
scissions and  we  enacted  $15.1  billion, 
and  there  have  been  other  rescissions 
enacted  s^ce  then.  If  Members  want 
votes  on  rescission  requests,  let  them 
introduce  I  bills  under  the  current  pro- 
cedures. Apparently  no  one  wants  to 
do  that,  fince  the  existing  procedure 
has  been  used  once  in  the  past  6  years. 
If  we  have  no  interest  tn  trying  the  ex- 
isting procedure,  I  doubt  that  a  new 
scheme  is  going  to  work  any  miracles. 

I  have  l^e^en  enough  time  for  today. 
Mr.  President.  There  are  other  budget 
reform  pitoposals  that  I  might  want  to 
discuss  Bt  another  time— wrong- 
headed  notions  such  as  an  automatic 
continuing  resolution:  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget,  requiring  a  Presi- 
dential signature;  and  restoring  the  se- 
quester procedure  to  the  most  recent 
monstrosity  created  in  the  name  of 
reform.  aramm-Rudman-Hollings.  But 
I  will  delist  for  now,  Mr.  President. 
Let  me  Jiist  close  by  saying  that  every 
reform  proposal  I  have  seen  so  far  is 
really  Ju9t  a  way  to  substitute  proce- 
dure fori  performance.  We  are  not 
going  to  irork  our  way  out  of  our  Fed- 
eral deficit  difficulties  with  procedural 
gimmicks  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  our  present  system  if  we  summon 
the  will  tb  make  it  work.  And  if  we  do 
not  have;  will,  no  new  procedures  will 
work  any!  better. 


SECRI 

Mr.  C: 
to  expi 
decision 
Samuel 
Fannie 
Estate 
(REMIC 
enhance 


•ARY  SAMUEL  PIERCE'S 
[C'S  DECISION 

Mr.  President,  I  wish 

my  strong  support  for  the 

yesterday      by      Secretary 

iPlerce    of    HUD    approving 

[ae's  request  to  issue  Real 

•rtgage  Investment  Conduits 

;).  I  believe  this  decision  will 

competition  in  mortgage  fi- 


nance markets  and  lead  to  lower  inter- 
est rates  for  American  home  buyers. 


As  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
REMIC's  legislation,  it  was  my  clear 
intention  that  Fannie  Mae  and  Fred- 
die Mac  should  be  treated  as  any  other 
mortgage  securities  issue  with  full  au- 
thority to  issue  REMIC's.  As  chairman 
of  the  Taxation  Subcommittee,  with 
Jurisdiction  over  REMIC's  legislation, 
I  heard  strong  support  for  Fannie 
Mae's  full  participation  under  my  bill, 
from  every  private  sector  witness  who 
supported  REMIC's  concept. 

The  matter  of  Fannie  Mae's  partici- 
pation was  similarly  considered  and 
supported  in  the  House. 

Fannie  Mae's  participation  in 
REMIC's  is  an  important  element  in 
the  success  of  the  REMIC's  instru- 
ment. 

There  is  no  reason  that  has  been 
shown  for  arbitrarily  restricting 
Fannie  Mae's  authority  to  issue 
REMIC's.  To  the  contrary,  the  market 
should  be  broadly  defined  in  order  to 
ensure  the  full  benefits  of  REMIC's  to 
the  home  buyer  are  realized. 

I  hope  that  this  matter  is  now 
behind  us  so  that  REMIC's  can  now 
develop  as  Congress  envisioned. 


NBA  FRANCHISE  IN  CHARLOTTE. 
NC 
Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  congratulate  the  people  of 
Charlotte.  NC.  on  the  selection  of 
their  city  as  the  site  of  a  National  Bas- 
ketball Association  franchise.  This 
thriving  metropolis,  which  is  the  larg- 
est city  in  North  Carolina,  has  sought 
this  franchise  for  a  long  time  and  its 
efforts  have  now  been  rewarded. 

Charlotte  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
host  the  new  Charlotte  Spirit  fran- 
chise. First,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  live  in  the  Charlotte  metropoli- 
tan area  and  have  indicated  that  they 
will  support  the  team  by  their  advance 
purchase  of  over  14,000  season  tickets. 
Second,  a  new  coliseum  is  under  con- 
struction in  Charlotte  and  will  seat 
23,000  when  it  is  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1988.  This  facUity  is  being 
built  specifically  for  basketbaU  and 
will  be  a  great  site  for  the  new  team. 

Finally,  North  Carolina  is  basketball 
country.  We  have  long  been  proud  of 
our  college  and  high  school  teams. 
With  the  addition  of  the  Charlotte 
team  during  the  1988-89  season,  we 
now  have  a  team  that  the  entire  State 
can  support. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  George 
Shinn  of  Charlotte,  who  was  so  histru- 
mental  in  bringing  the  NBA  franchise 
to  the  Queen  City.  When  others 
doubted  that  it  could  be  done.  George 
persevered  and  I  am  proud  of  this  new 
addition  to  our  rich  sports  scene  in 
North  Carolina. 


VESSEY  NAMED  PRESIDENTIAL 
ENVOY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  White 
House  has  confirmed  that  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joints  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Gen.  John  Vessey.  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  Presidential  envoy  to  Hanoi 
for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  United 
States- Vietnamese  dialog  to  solve  the 
POW/MIA  issue. 

As  we  all  know.  Hanoi  made  a  com- 
mitment in  1985  to  engage  the  United 
States  on  resolving  the  fates  of  our 
MIA's  as  a  separate,  humanitarian 
issue  and  to  work  for  its  complete  res- 
olution within  2  years.  Early  negotia- 
tions were  promising  and  many  of  our 
hero's  remains  have  been  returned. 
But  as  this  year's  deadline  approaches, 
we  find  that  both  technical  and  policy 
talks  have  stalled— the  Vietnamese 
claim  this  is  due  to  internal  political 
reasons.  Well,  now  they've  had  their 
elections  and  I  would  hope  that  they 
will  once  again  negotiate  in  good  faith 
and  not  attempt  to  link  resolution  of 
the  POW/MIA  issue  to  other  political 
matters.  It's  clearly  in  Vietnam's  inter- 
est to  resolve  this  remaining  vestige  of 
the  war. 

ASmmSTRATIOH  BrrORTS 

With  the  Vessey  initiative,  the  ad- 
ministration has  again  clearly  demon- 
strated their  seriousness  on  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue.  As  early  as  last  fall.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  saw  the  need  to  acceler- 
ate Vietnamese  cooperation  and  ap- 
proved one  of  America's  finest.  Jack 
Vessey,  as  his  personal  emissary  to 
Hanoi.  This  appointment  was  Just  re- 
cently presented  to  the  Vietnamese; 
unfortunately  the  initiative  was 
leaked.  Nonetheless,  Jack  Vessey  will 
do  a  fine  Job— the  next  move  is  up  to 
the  Vietnamese. 

We  would  all  hope  that  a  realistic 
agenda  for  resuming  the  talks  will  be 
forthcoming  and  that  Hanoi  will  con- 
tinue serious  negotiations  on  humani- 
tarian grounds.  Many  American  fami- 
lies wish  to  resolve  once  and  for  all  the 
fates  of  their  loved  ones  who  served 
our  country  so  selflessly.  We  must  all 
continue  our  commitment  to  seeing  a 
speedy  resolution  to  the  POW/MIA 
issue  and  we  wish  Jack  Vessey  all  the 
best  in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  grate- 
ful nation. 


the  same  subcommittee  where  ahe  has 
continued  to  display  the  competence 
and  professionalism  that  characterise 
her  work  in  the  Senate. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee,  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
had  Pat's  able  assistance  on  transpor- 
tation issues  of  concern  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. She  brought  to  her  Job  a 
wealth  of  experience  gained  from  her 
previous  positions  on  the  staff  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  and  as  a 
budget  analyst  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  at  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

In  1981.  when  Pat  Joined  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  staff,  she 
worked  on  general  budget  matters,  or 
"scorekeeping."  This  experience  in 
"bean-coimting."  as  she  refers  to  it. 
was  imdoubtedly  helpful  in  developing 
her  keen  ability  to  maintain  a  compar- 
ative perspective  on  the  broad  range 
of  issues  included  in  appropriations 
biUs.  When  she  Joined  the  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  in  1983,  she  had  a 
wide  imderstanding  of  the  many  com- 
peting programs  and  issues  that  com- 
prise a  govemmentwide  funding  bill. 

Pat  Cregan  does  not  hail  from  New 
York  State— in  fact,  she  is  from 
Youngstown.  OH— nevertheless,  this 
New  York  Senator  and  his  staff  can 
attest  to  her  good  work  on  transporta- 
tion issues  of  concern  to  our  State.  We 
wish  her  much  success  and  happiness 
as  she  begins  her  new  career. 


HONORING  PATRICIA  CREGAN 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  my  praise  and  encour- 
agement to  a  fine  Senate  staffer,  Pa- 
tricia Cregan,  who  is  leaving  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  at 
the  end  of  this  week  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  the  private  sector. 

Pat  served  with  distinction  as  major- 
ity clerk  for  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  from  October  1983 
though  the  end  of  the  99th  Congress. 
For  the  last  several  months,  she  has 
held  the  position  of  minority  clerk  on 


WHATEVER  I  CAN  DREAM,  I  CAN 
ACHIEVE 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Elizabeth 
Hughes  of  WilUston.  ND.  the  first- 
place  winner  of  the  National  Journal- 
ism Contest  sponsored  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped. 

This  17-year-old  high  school  senior 
wrote  a  paper  called  "Whatever  I  Can 
Dream.  I  Can  Achieve."  which  de- 
scribes a  young  woman  with  spina 
bifida  who  works  for  the  CIA.  Eliza- 
beth is  in  Denver  today  receiving  a 
cash  scholso^hip  and  a  certificate  at  a 
National  Conference  on  Employment 
of  People  with  Disabilities. 

Elizabeth's  first  place  honors  are 
well-deserved,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
writing  skills  this  young  North  Dako- 
tan  displays. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  are  interested  in  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped,  and  think 
you  might  benefit  from  reading  Eliza- 
beth's perceptions  of  one  disabled 
woman's  efforts  to  contribute  to  socie- 
ty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her 
report  be  printed  in  the  Cohgressioh- 
AL  Record. 


tkMta 
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Then  belnc  no  objection,  the  repcnl 
wms  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooid.  m  follows: 

Wbatstbi  I  Cam  Dbsuc.  I  Cam  Achikvk 

(By  EUnbeth  Huches) 
She  i>  one  of  340  million  American  citi- 


IMI 


8be  ia  one  of  35  mllUon  Amerlcmns  with  m 
cUnbiUty. 

She  li  one  of  12.000  Americana  bom  each 
year  who  have  spina  bifida. 

She  is  MlebeUe  Duffy,  a  young  woman 
who  haa  dared  to  dream  and  achieve  things 
many  of  ua  never  thoucbt  possible.  Michelle 
haa  been  paralysed  since  birth  because  of 
si^na  blficte.  but  she  does  not  allow  her  dl»- 
ability  to  affect  her  Individual  goals  and  as- 
plrationa.  Michelle  says.  "If  I  can  dream  it.  I 
can  achieve  it"  Enervettcally.  she  contin- 
ues. "I  plan  to  always  live  my  life  to  the 
fullest." 

Michelle's  biggest  dream  has  been  to 
become  independent  While  living  with  her 
famfly  in  the  Washington.  DC  area.  Mi- 
chelle reached  a  certain  degree  of  independ- 
ence by  working  as  a  receptionist  at  the 
CIA.  Bflchelle's  Job  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  positive  Influences  of  her  life.  Her  Job 
entailed  some  work  on  computers,  but  the 
largest  portion  of  her  work  centered  around 
working  with  her  and  for  others.  Personal 
contact  ICichelle  says,  has  always  been  very 
important  to  her.  She  says,  "People  are  the 
essence  of  life.  I  thrive  on  contact  with 
others."  At  her  Job,  Michelle  viewed  herself 
as  no  different  from  anyone  else.  Her  work 
had  given  her  direction,  and  Michelle  re- 
marked fondly,  "I  was  there  to  make  my 
contribution  to  'The  Agency'  Just  like  every- 
one else."  As  an  employee,  Michelle  created 
new  opportunities  and  experiences  for  her- 
self, achieved  a  unique  sense  of  personal 
pride  for  her  independence,  and  expanded 
her  horizons;  however,  she  still  felt  her 
family  was  providing  too  many  services  for 
her. 

Two  years  ago,  Michelle  had  to  leave  her 
work  and  Join  her  family  in  their  move  to 
Montana.  To  establish  herself  in  her  new 
home,  she  became  active  In  community  af- 
fairs. As  both  a  paid  employee  and  a  volun- 
teer, Michelle  loved  her  work,  and  it  became 
an  Integral  part  of  her  life:  however.  Mi- 
chelle felt  that  something  was  still  missing. 
She  says,  "I  wanted  to  go  back  to  Washing- 
ton. DC.  My  experiences  in  Montana  helped 
me  grow  so  much,  but  I  needed  more."  The 
dream  of  independence  burned  inside  Mi- 
chelle. 

Michelle  knew  that  the  only  way  that  she 
could  return  to  her  Job  in  Washington,  DC, 
was  if  she  could  be  accepted  at  a  group 
home  for  young  people  with  disabilities,  and 
she  also  knew  her  acceptance  rested  upon 
her  ability  to  reach  a  certain  degree  of 
physical  independence. 

"I  wanted  so  desperately  to  go  back  home 
to  my  friends  and  my  Job.  I  knew  it  would 
be  difficult  to  leave  my  family,  and  even 
more  difficult  to  attain  the  physical  Inde- 
pendence and  adaptability  required  for  my 
acceptance  into  the  home,  but  I  was  deter- 
mined to  succeed."  said  Michelle.  She  began 
her  battle  for  independence  because,  as  she 
remembers,  "Returning  to  my  Job  was  the 
most  important  thing  for  me.  As  a  young 
working  woman.  I  felt  I  had  more  of  a  pur- 
pose in  life.  I  was  a  contributing  member  of 
the  work  force,  and  it  made  all  my  efforts 
seem  so  worthwhile." 

In  order  to  return  to  her  cherished  posi- 
tion at  the  CIA,  Michelle  encountered  a 
major  challenge— attainment  of  almost  com- 


plete I  physical  Independence.  Faced  with 
this  grduous  task,  Michelle  presented  her 
new  ^t  of  personal  goals  to  her  family  and 
they  too  accepted  the  challenge  of  prepar- 
ing far  her  return.  They  ctnnblned  their  ef- 
forts with  a  home  health  nurse  and  togeth- 
er they  struggled  through  the  daily  physical 
and  ^notional  trials.  All  the  while,  they  vis- 
uallaal  Michelle's  dream:  to  return  to  work 
and  to  her  friends.  Michelle's  mother, 
Tvon»e  Duffy,  said.  "It  was  so  exciting  to 
see  Itichelle  set  her  goals,  work  toward 
them,  and  achieve  them.  All  of  us  shared  in 
her  s4nse  of  accomplishment.  It  was  a  won- 
derful time  for  all  of  us." 

The  dream  of  Independence  came  true  for 
Michelle  early  last  year  when  she  was  ac- 
cepted into  the  Cheshire  Homes  for  inde- 
pendent living.  Because  the  home  is  near 
Washington.  DC,  Michelle  has  been  able  to 
retunl  to  her  previous  position  at  the  CIA. 

Michelle's  parents  made  the  Journey  with 
her  to  the  East  to  help  her  get  settled  in  her 
new  qome.  It  was  difficult  for  the  Duff ys  to 
think  of  returning  home  without  Michelle, 
but  when  they  visited  Michelle  at  work, 
they  aiw  it  was  the  best  thing  for  her.  They 
saw  tieir  daughter  from  a  new  perspective. 
She  had  always  been  their  little  girl,  and 
now  she  was  successfully  filling  the  role  of  a 
young  woman  in  the  work  force.  They  saw 
in  Miehelle  a  new  sense  of  self  confidence, 
pride,  proficiency,  and  fulfillment.  As  her 
family  boarded  the  plane  to  return  to  Mon- 
tana, teary-eyed  Michelle  said.  "If  it  were 
not  for  our  move  to  Montana,  I  don't  think 
I  would  ever  have  left  home.  Maybe  I  would 
never  have  found  the  desire  to  reach  my  full 
potential.  It  really  was  the  best  thing  for 
me."  . 

Through  her  work.  Michelle  gained 
enou0i  confidence  to  venture  into  other 
areas  of  interest.  She  participated  In  other 
activities,  and  became  more  involved.  She 
found]  the  courage  to  Journey  to  a  shopping 
center  by  herself,  and  she  reached  a  major 
goal  bar  traveling  alone  to  New  York  to  visit 
relatives  during  her  Christmas  vacation. 

Mlclielle's  family  had  seen  her  personsd 
momehts  of  victory  and  triumph:  Michelle's 
first  shower  by  herself,  changing  her  colos- 
tomy bag,  and  dressing  herself  completely. 
But  a^  Michelle's  father  said,  "Until  now, 
we  had  not  realized  how  much  independ- 
ence meant  to  Michelle.  Initially,  we  knew 
Michelle's  job  was  important  to  her,  but  we 
never  knew  Just  how  Important.  She  strug- 
gled to  get  where  she  is."  Michelle  has 
proves  to  herself  and  everyone  else  that  her 
work  represents  independence,  and  inde- 
pendence is  vitally  important  to  her.  Her 
fathel  continued,  "Now  we  truly  see  that 
Mlch^e  is  a  success." 

Yes^  she  is  one  of  12,000  Americans  bom 
with  abina  bifida  each  year. 

YesJshe  is  one  of  240  million  American 
cltlzeQs. 

Yesi  she  is  a  success. 

E^re■  more  importantly,  she  is  one  very 
determined  young  woman. 

MicneHe  reflects,  "Through  my  independ- 
ence and  my  Job,  I  have  discovered  the 
magic;  within  myself.  My  work  has  Inspired 
me  totmake  my  dreams  become  reality."  Iifl- 


chellei 


one  a  n  dream,  can  truly  be  achieved. 


is  a  wonderful  example  that  whatever 


A  "fRIBUTE  TO  THE  ANNISTON 
ARMY  DEPOT 

MrJ  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  employees  and  the  command  of 
the  i  nniston  Army  Depot,  which  is  lo- 
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cated  in  ( Talhoim  County  in  northeast 
Alabama.  I  recently  visited  this  facility 
for  the  Eighth  time.  Each  visit  has 
added  to  my  admiration  for  the  work 
done  by  ,lrmy  civilian  employees  and 
Army  personnel  whose  Joint  efforts 
have  produced  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient operations  in  all  Government 
services.  Senator  Sam  Nttnit  Joined  me 
during  one  of  my  visits,  and  he.  like- 
wise, marveled  at  the  accomplishments 
of  this  Arpiy  base. 

The  Anhiston  Army  Depot  is  1  of  12 
depots  iri  the  Army's  Depot  System 
Command.  These  depots  are  located 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
West  Germany  and  provide  direct  sup- 
port as  supply  sources  to  Army  units 
around  the  world.  The  responsibility 
of  the  Anniston  Army  Depot  includes 
combat  vehicle  rebuild  and  conversion 
programs,  small  arms  and  artillery  re- 
build, an4  the  maintenance  of  various 
missile  syktems.  The  depot  is  also  the 
largest  avnmunition  storage  facility 
within  the  Army's  Depot  System  Com- 
mand. Aiiniston  Army  Depot  also  ex- 
ercises command  and  control  of  the 
Lexington-Bluegrass  Depot  activity. 
For  more  [than  40  years,  the  citizens  of 
Anniston  and  the  employees  of  the 
Anniston  Army  Depot  have  been  work- 
ing to  keep  America's  defenses  strong. 
They  have  labored  to  provide  Ameri- 
can servioemen  all  over  the  world  with 
the  most  reliable  equipment  and  sup- 
plies thai  are  available  anywhere  in 
the  world-  Anniston  and  the  depot 
have  a  history  of  working  together  for 
our  Nation.  They  have  provided  a  solid 
foimdatioti  for  the  American  service- 
men and  women.  They  should  be  com- 
mended f*r  their  efforts. 

The  A|mlston  Army  Depot  first 
opened  it^  gates  in  1942  as  the  Annis- 
ton Ordnance  Depot.  Building  had 
started  in  1940,  when  possible  conflict 
was  envisioned  after  the  war  broke  out 
in  Europ^.  The  Army  discovered  that 
the  area  |n  the  Appalachian  foothills 
met  several  requirements;  the  hilly 
terrain  provided  good  locations  for 
storage  facilities  which  could  be  sepa- 
rated fropi  each  other  and  not  easily 
seen:  thd  location  was  far  enough 
inland  tq  be  safe  from  any  enemy 
naval  attacks,  thought  possible  at  that 
time;  raU  lines  ran  along  the  depots' 
borders  providing  access  for  shipping; 
and  the  surrounding  agricultural  com- 
munity provided  the  stable  work  force 
that  was  necessary.  In  the  years  be- 
tween 19413  and  1945,  the  Anniston 
Ordnance!  Depot  proved  itself,  han- 
dling mote  than  IV4  mUlion  tons  of 
material,  j  Workers  shipped  or  stored 
ammunition  for  65  cents  an  hour  and 
often  woi^ed  three  shifts  a  day  to  get 
bullets  to  the  troops.  It  was  homefront 
efforts,  such  as  this,  that  provided 
America  with  a  great  advantage 
during  World  War  II,  Without  this 
commitmmt,  we  might  have  still  won 
the  war4but  I  am  certain  it  would 


have  taken  many  more  years  and 
many  more  lives  before  we  would  have 
emerged  victorious. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  Anniston 
Army  Depot  has  continued  in  its  great 
service  of  our  national  defense.  In  the 
19S0's.  the  depot's  growing  mission 
was  evident  by  the  addition  of  ware- 
houses and  ammunition  igloos,  as  well 
as  the  installation  of  an  automatic 
data  processing  system  for  stock  con- 
trol. The  David  L.  Stanley  Mainte- 
nance Facility,  the  center  of  the 
depot's  tank  rebuild  program,  was  also 
completed  in  1953.  This  facility  was 
named  for  a  great  civilian  Federal  em- 
ployee who  devoted  his  life's  work  to 
the  improvement  of  the  depot. 

In  1962,  the  depot  was  renamed  An- 
niston Army  Depot  and  was  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Army  Mate- 
riel Command.  It  continued  its  growth 
during  the  "sixties  and  added  the  cali- 
bration mission  for  six  Southeastern 
States  and  logistics  support  for  the 
Lance,  Shillelagh,  and  TOW  missile 
systems.  The  Dragan  missile  was 
added  in  1971. 

In  September  1976,  Anniston  Army 
Depot,  along  with  all  of  the  other 
Army  depots,  was  placed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  U.S.  Army  Depot 
System  Command.  In  the  recent  past, 
the  depot  has  begun  maintenance 
work  on  the  M-1  Abrams  tank,  which 
is  the  new  tank  being  deployed  today 
by  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  Anniston  Army  Depot  is  big 
business  for  both  Alabama  and  for  An- 
niston. Facilities  at  the  depot  are 
valued  at  $717  million  and  the  depot 
operates  imder  an  annual  budget 
which  approaches  $255  million.  The 
depot  has  a  work  force  which  is  usual- 
ly between  4,800  and  5,000  employees 
and  an  annual  payroll  of  almost  $120 
million.  As  such,  the  depot  is  the  larg- 
est employer  within  the  14  county 
third  congressional  district.  The  depot 
covers  over  25  square  miles  of  land 
with  more  than  18,000  acres  of  wood- 
land and  40  acres  of  lakes  and  streams. 
There  are  almost  2,000  buildings  and 
structures  with  8.5  million  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  approximately  250 
miles  of  roads  and  streets  and  46  miles 
of  railroad  tracks. 

A  major  asset  which  the  depot 
enjoys  is  its  link  with  the  local  com- 
munity. The  Anniston  Army  Depot  is, 
indeed,  an  integral  part  of  the  Annis- 
ton community.  Many  employees  have 
spent  their  entire  working  lives  at  the 
depot  and  feel  a  real  sense  of  family 
among  their  fellow  employees.  In  each 
achievement,  they  share  a  sense  of  ac- 
complishment and  enjoy  working  as 
members  of  a  team. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  in  the 
future,  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Anniston  Army  Depot  and  of  the  com- 
munity of  Anniston  will  be  great.  I 
know  that  each  will  work  together  in 
their  service  of  our  country.  Though 
their  efforts  are  not  usually  rewarded 


with  glory  or  military  decoration,  they 
provide  an  essential  service  for  our  na- 
tional defense.  Without  their  work, 
our  national  defense  would  not  be  as 
strong  as  it  is.  As  their  representative, 
I  take  pride  in  their  achievements  and 
salute  their  success. 


SDI  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  poll  conducted  this  month  by 
the  highly  regarded  polling  firm  of 
Penn  and  Schoen  Associates  of  New 
York,  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Present  Danger,  shows  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  not  only  want  SDI  re- 
search but  they  fully  expect  that  a 
strategic  defense  against  Soviet  ballis- 
tic missiles  be  deployed. 

Mr.  President,  the  poll  also  demon- 
strates that  Americans  remain  con- 
cerned about  the  growth  in  Soviet  nu- 
clear and  military  power,  and  that, 
contrary  to  claims  made  by  the  opposi- 
tion to  SDI,  Americans  luiderstand 
that  any  strategic  defense  ought  to 
defend  both  the  U.S.  population  and 
military  capability. 

Mr.  President,  44  percent  of  those 
polled  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  stronger  nuclear  force  than  the 
United  States,  compared  with  37  per- 
cent who  believe  we  possess  the 
stronger  force.  Almost  60  percent  of 
Americans  believe  the  Soviets  spend 
more  on  defense  than  we  do,  while  50 
percent  think  that  the  Soviet  military 
is  stronger  than  the  United  States 
military.  A  remarkable  66  percent  be- 
lieve that  U.S.  military  spending 
should  be  increased  or  kept  at  ciurent 
levels. 

Mr.  President,  on  SDI  the  attitudes 
of  Americans  are  consistent  with  all 
polls  that  do  not  characterize  strategic 
defense  as  star  wars— an  intentionally 
derogatory  phrase  that  confuses 
rather  than  informs.  Seventy-seven 
percent  of  all  Americans  support  re- 
search and  development  of  SDI.  Only 
20  percent  oppose  it.  Seventy-four  per- 
cent, Mr.  President,  74  percent  favor 
setting  up  an  SDI  system  in  the 
United  States,  while  only  19  percent 
oppose  it.  When  asked  if  an  SDI 
system  should  defend  primarily  people 
or  primarily  missiles,  or  both,  a  sur- 
prising 75  percent  of  those  polled 
thought  both  should  be  defended. 
This  abolishes  the  myth  that  the 
American  people  are  not  sophisticated 
enough  to  imderstand  that  their  secu- 
rity is  strengthened  when  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  country  are  protected. 
The  American  people  do  not  oppose  a 
strategic  defense  that  protects  mis- 
siles: they  prudently  understand  that 
such  a  defense  should  protect  both. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  statis- 
tic, Mr.  President,  is  the  first  question 
in  the  poll.  Let  me  read  it  for  my  col- 
leagues: "The  United  States  currently 
has  a  system  to  defend  against  nuclear 


missile  attack.  True  or  false?"  Sixty- 
four  percent  answered  true  to  this 
question,  Mr.  President.  We  all  know 
that  the  American  people  are  gronly 
in  error  here.  But  only  because  they 
have  properly  applied  common  sense 
to  the  question  of  the  Nation's  de- 
fense. It  is  we  in  Congress  and  in  the 
executive  branch  who  have  failed  in 
not  providing  such  a  defense  for  the 
American  people.  Maybe  we  should 
listen  more  carefully  to  their  counsel? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  general  summary  of  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Present  Danger  poll 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  simi- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
National  Poll  No.  1063  roa  thk  ComuTRK 

OH  THK  PKKSKNT  DAMCn 

This  volume  contains  the  general  summa- 
ry and  detailed  crosstabular  results  of  a  na- 
tional survey  conducted  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Present  Danger  by  Peiui  &  Schoen 
Associates,  Inc.  In  all,  1004  interviews  were 
conducted  from  April  3,  to  April  5,  1987, 
using  a  random  sample  of  U.S.  residents 
that  accurately  reflects  a  typical  croaa-aec- 
tion  of  American  citizens.  All  interviews 
were  conducted  from  the  central  telephone 
facilities  of  Perm  81  Schoen. 

GKMZRAL  SmOfARY:  CPD  MATIOHAL  MO.  1063 

Question  No.  1:  Now  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  some  questions  about  defense.  I  would 
like  you  to  tell  me  If  you  think  the  state- 
ment is  true  or  false.  The  United  States  cur- 
rently has  a  system  to  defend  against  nucle- 
ar missile  attack.  Do  you  think  that  is  true 
or  false? 

All:  True,  64:  false,  31:  don't  know,  5. 

Question  No.  2:  The  Soviet  Union  ciurent- 
ly  has  a  system  to  defend  against  nuclear 
missile  attack.  Do  you  think  that  is  true  or 
false? 

All:  True,  67;  false.  29:  don't  know,  4. 

Question  No.  3:  The  United  States  spends 
more  on  strategic  defense  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  Do  you  think  that  is  true  or  false? 

All:  True,  33:  false.  56;  don't  know,  II. 

Question  No.  4:  The  Soviets  have  pidled 
their  troops  out  of  Afghanistan.  Do  you 
think  that  Is  true  or  false? 

All:  True,  8;  false,  86;  don't  know,  6. 

Question  No.  5:  The  United  States  has 
more  nuclear  weapons  today  than  it  did  20 
years  ago.  Do  you  think  that  is  true  or 
false? 

All:  True.  89;  false,  8:  don't  know.  3. 

Question  No.  6:  The  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal 
has  more  explosive  power  than  20  years  ago. 
Do  you  think  that  is  true  or  false? 

All:  True,  91;  false,  6:  don't  know,  2. 

Question  No.  7:  Who  has  the  stronger  nu- 
clear force— the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union? 

All:  U.S.,  37;  U.S.S.R..  44;  don't  know,  19. 

Question  No.  8:  Which  country  spends 
more  on  its  military  forces  today— the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union? 

All:  U.S..  31;  U.S.S.R..  59;  don't  know,  10. 

Question  No.  9:  Who  has  a  stronger  mili- 
tary right  now— the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union? 

All:  U.S.,  36;  U.S.SJI.,  50;  don't  know,  14. 

Question:  No.  10:  What  percentage  of  this 
country's  total  economic  output  do  you 
think  now  goes  to  national  defense— under 
10%.  10-20%,  21-30%,  31-40%.  41-50%  or 
over  50%? 
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Alt  Under  10%.  S:  10-30%.  33:  31-30%.  34; 
31-40%.  18:  41-M%  10;  over  50%.  13;  don't 
know.  7.  (Tbe  correct  answer  is:  Under  10%.) 

QuestkMi:  No.  11:  What  percentage  of 
eva7  didlar  the  Federal  government  spends 
gOBB  to  defense— under  10%.  10-30%.  31- 
30%.  31-40%.  41-50%.  51-00%.  61-70%  or 
over  70%? 

All:  Under  10%.  «;  10-30%.  30;  31-30%.  33: 
31-40%.  18:  41-50%  13:  51-00%.  «;  61-70%.  3: 
or  over  70%.  3:  dont  know,  10.  (The  correct 
answer  is:  31-30%.) 

Question:  No.  13:  In  general,  do  you  think 
that  spending  on  defense  should  be  in- 
creased, decreased  or  kept  the  same? 

All:  Increased.  37:  decreased.  31:  kept 
same.  SO;  don't  know,  3. 

Queaticm:  No.  13:  The  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  or  SDI.  is  a  research  program  to 
develop  a  sjrstMn  to  destroy  incoming  nucle- 
ar missiles  before  they  reach  their  targets. 
Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  U.S.  going 
ahead  with  the  research  and  development 
phases  of  the  SDI? 

All:  Fkvor,  77:  oppose,  30:  don't  luiow,  3. 

Question:  No.  14:  If  such  a  system  could 
be  developed,  would  you  favor  or  oppose  set- 
ting up  the  SDI  system  in  the  United 
SUtes? 

All:  Favor.  74;  oppose.  19;  don't  know.  7. 

Question:  No.  IS:  Do  you  see  the  SDI  as  a 
new  weapon  or  as  a  way  to  limit  the  useful- 
ness of  nuclear  weapons? 

All:  New  weapon,  29:  limit,  60:  don't  know, 
11. 

QuestiCMi:  No.  16:  Do  you  think  that  the 
SDI  should  be  used  primarily  to  protect 
cities  from  attack,  primarily  to  protect  our 
missiles  from  attack  or  for  both  purposes 
equally? 

AU:  CiUes.  16;  missUes,  4:  both,  75:  don't 
know,  6. 

Question:  No.  17:  In  general,  do  you  think 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  would  make 
the  world  safer,  less  safe,  or  would  it  not 
make  much  difference? 

All:  Safer.  49;  less  safe.  8;  no  difference. 
40:  don't  know.  3. 

lir.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
news  release  of  the  American  Defense 
Preparedness  Association  on  their 
awards  for  superior  work  in  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Teller  and  General  Rankine  Receive 
Top  Strategic  DKrKHSX  Initiative  Award 

The  American  Defense  Preparedness  As- 
sociation (ADPA)  announced  today  that  Dr. 
Edward  Teller  and  Air  Force  Major  General 
(select)  Robert  R.  Rankine.  Jr.,  were  the  re- 
cipients of  the  prestigious  ADPA  Stragetic 
Defense  Award  for  1986.  They  were  present- 
ed at  the  second  annual  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDI)  Technical  Achievements 
Awards  Banquet  on  March  4  in  Washington. 
DC.,  at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel. 

Dr.  Teller,  member  of  the  White  House 
Science  Council  and  a  pioneer  physicist,  has 
been  one  of  America's  earliest  and  most  stal- 
wart supporters  of  the  President's  SDI  pro- 
gram. He  developed  many  of  the  advanced 
principles  that  form  the  basis  for  the  wide- 
ranging  SDI  research  and  development  pro- 
gram now  underway  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Gen.  Rankine  also  received  the  ADPA 
Strategic  Defense  Award  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  SDI  program  since  its  inception 
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in  191  3.  He  developed  the  basic  organisa- 
tion. I  nd  was  its  first  Director  from  Septem- 
ber 1SB3  unto  April  1984.  Currently.  Gener- 
al Rankine  is  the  Director  of  Space  Sys- 
tems. Command,  Control  and  Communica- 
tions, for  Headquarters,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

I  KKMF  KEYNOTE  SPEAKER 

Thei  keynote  st>eaker  for  the  second 
annuaf  SDI  Awards  Banquet  was  Rep.  Jack 
Kemp;(R-NY),  one  of  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  President's  SDI  program. 
More  (han  700  industry  and  government  of- 
ficials jwere  in  attendance  for  his  remarks  on 
the  SOl  program. 

t  OTHER  AWARD  winners 
ell  Douglas  Astronautics  Compa- 
ngton  Beach,  CA,  received  the 
Defense  Technical  Achievement 
the  Delta  180  Project.  On  Sept.  5, 
1986,  the  Delta  180  space  launch  vehicle, 
manu^tured  by  McDonnell  Douglas,  was 
successfully  launched  on  its  maiden  flight 
only  16  months  after  project  initiation. 

Captain  Mark  Welty  of  Patrick  Air  Force 
Base.  FL..  received  the  SDI  Director's 
Awar(J  for  work  on  the  Delta  180  experi- 
ment, jthe  first  operational  space  detection 
and  intercept  mission.  Lt.  Gen.  James 
Abrahamson.  Director  of  the  SDI  Organiza- 
tion, presented  the  award  to  Captain  Welty. 
Welty  performed  as  the  Delta  180  Network 
Suppiort  Manager  for  the  Eastern  Test 
Rangd  Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  during  the 
experitnent. 

The  SDI  Laboratory  Award  was  won  by 
the  Air  Force  Geophysics  Laboratory.  Hans- 
com  Air  Force  Base.  MA.  Mr.  E>onald  R. 
Smith,  representing  the  laboratory,  accept- 
ed ttaie  award  for  a  project  known  as 
SPIR^,  which  involved  developing  and  suc- 
cessfully flying  In  space  the  first  of  a  new 
generation  of  high  resolution  and  sensitivity 
long-wave  Infrared  radar  spectral  sensors. 
One  ctf  the  sensors  was  laimched  in  April 
1986  from  Poker  Flat  Research  Range. 
Alaski. 

TECm  ICAL  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARDS  RUNNERS-0P 

Fleable  Lightweight  Agile  Guided  Experi- 
ment (FLAGE):  Major  General  Eugene  Pox, 
Vice  (jommander  of  the  U.S.  Army  Strategic 
Defense  Command,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  repre- 
sented the  government  and  industry  team 
receiving  recognition  for  the  successful 
FLAQE:  flight  on  June  27.  1986.  The  flight, 
conducted  at  the  White  Sands  Missile 
Range  in  New  Mexico,  culminated  in  a 
FLACXE  vehicle  destroying  an  incoming  air- 
craft-feiunched.  ballistic  cone-shaiied  object 
at  12,400  feet  above  the  ground. 

Rapid  Retargeting  and  Precision  Pointing 
(R2P3)  Facility:  The  R2P2  system  is  a  Na- 
tional Test  Facility  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  SDI  Acquisition.  Tracking  and 
Point  (ATP)  systems,  Martin  Marietta  Aero- 
space. Denver.  CO.  developed  the  facility 
and  opened  it  on  Dec.  19,  1986.  a  completion 
date  tttablished  18  months  prior. 

RUNlfERS-UP  FOR  THE  SDI  LABORATORY  AWARD 

A  joint  effort  by  Harry  Diamond  Labora- 
tories, Adelphi,  Md.;  Sandia  National  Lal>- 
oratories.  Albuquerque.  NM;  and  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratories.  Santa  Fe. 
N.M.,  took  place  in  the  Harry  Diamond  Lab- 
oratory, Aurora  facility.  The  experiment  in- 
volved an  electron  beam  from  one  arm  of  a 
radiation  generator  being  used  to  develop  a 
multifgigawatt  burst  of  microwave  radi- 
ationj  The  experiment  in  September  1986 
resullied  in  the  generation  of  new  world 
record  power  levels  of  44  gigawatts  average 
powet  and  more  than  200  gigawatts  of  peak 
powei '. 
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The  Mariuardt  Company  of  Van  Nujrs. 
CA,  was  honored  for  its  development  of  a 
new  genen^ion  of  propulsion  valves,  which 
resulted  in  a  new  industry  standard  in  mini- 
ature valv«  components.  Mr.  Horst  Wlch- 
maim  was  (he  engineering  manager,  and  ac- 
cepted the  jaward  for  The  Marquardt  Com- 
pany. 

8DIO  Am  AOPA 

The  pres(  intation  of  the  SDI  Award  com- 
bines the  ^forts  of  the  SDIO.  directed  by 
Lt.  Gen.  |James  Abrahamson,  and  the 
ADPA.  hegded  by  General  Henry  Miley, 
UJS.  Army-Ret. 

The  SDIO  was  formed  to  manage  and 
direct  research  into  the  feasibility  of  a  nu- 
clear ballistic  missile  defense  system.  In 
1983.  President  Reagan  challenged  scientists 
to  develop  technologies  which  could  "Inter- 
cept and  destroy  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
before  they  reached  our  own  soil  or  that  of 
our  allles.'1  Shortly  after  that,  the  SDIO 
was  f  ormec| 

The  Amorican  Defense  Preparedness  As- 
sociation was  established  in  1919.  and  spon- 
sors approximately  50  meetings  each  year  to 
discuss  developments  and  issues  in  military 
preparedn^.  ADPA  has  its  headquarters  in 
Arlington,  vA,  and  focuses  on  increasing  the 
cooperatioQ  between  government  and  indus- 
try to  guatVitee  a  healthy,  responsive  mili- 
tary produ^ion  base. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
suggest  tol  my  colleagues  that  we  listen 
to  the  counsel  of  those  whom  we  pro- 
pose to  rapresent  and  begin  to  defend 
Americans. 

Mr.  Pre  lident,  I  yield  the  floor. 


[E  COUNCIL  ON 

coMPtermvENESS  report 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  main  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment is  Oo  provide  for  American  na- 
tional security.  National  security 
means  not  only  military  security,  but 
also  economic  security. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  our  country 
will  ultimately  be  only  as  strong  mili- 
tarily asi  we  are  economically.  A 
stronger  American  economy  means  in- 
creased productivity.  It  means  better, 
higher  paying  jobs  for  more  Ameri- 
cans. It  means  reversing  the  trade  def- 
icit that  \^e  have  with  Japan  and  other 
major  industrial  countries.  It  means  a 
whole  host  of  actions  we  have  to  take, 
if  we  are  going  to  be  not  only  strong 
generally  but  also  provide  an  increased 
standard  of  living  for  ourselves  and 
our  children. 

To  that  end,  Mr.  President,  we 
Americane  have  to  be  more  competi- 
tive in  tHe  world  than  we  have  been 
during  thie  last  dozen  or  so  years.  It  is 
a  complicated  problem.  It  requires  a 
comprehonsive  solution. 

We  need  a  three-pronged  attack.  We 
must  obttdn  greater  access  to  foreign 
markets.  We  must  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  And  we  must  boost  eco- 
nomic pr^uctivity. 

The  goals  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  Government  alone.  It  will  take  a 
cooperative  effort  among  many  ele- 
ments of  Dur  society. 


That  is  why  the  work  of  the  Council 
on  Competitiveness  is  particularly  im- 
portant. The  council  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives of  businesses,  unions,  and 
education  groups  who  have  Joined  to- 
gether to  address  the  competitiveness 
crisis. 

Yesterday,  the  coimcil  released  an 
important  report  entitled  "America's 
Competitive  Crisis:  Confronting  the 
New  Reality."  This  report  eloquently 
describes  the  nature  of  the  crisis,  and 
makes  solid  recommendations  about 
how  it  should  be  addressed.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  it  closely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  executive  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  following  Sena- 
tor Chafee's  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Baucus.  in  placing  in  the  Recoro 
the  executive  summary  of  a  report 
that  the  Coimcil  on  Competitiveness 
released  yesterday.  The  report,  "Amer- 
ica's Competitive  Crisis:  Confronting 
the  New  Reality,"  analyzes  the  eco- 
nomic and  structural  causes  of  the 
problem. 

Senator  Bauchts  and  I  are  cochair- 
men  of  the  Congressional  Competitive- 
ness Caucus  and  thus  we  wanted  to 
bring  this  material  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues,  many  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  caucus.  The  exe<nitive 
committee  of  the  caucus  met  today  to 
discuss  the  legislative  agenda  of  the 
caucus,  which  we  plan  to  announce  on 
April  27.  1987. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
these  two  reports  of  the  CoimcU  on 
Competitiveness,  as  well  as  the  forth- 
coming recommendations  of  the 
caucus,  helpful  as  we  grapple  with  the 
increasingly  important  problem  of  im- 
proving our  international  competitive- 
ness. 

Exhibit  1 

Amerkm's  Competitive  Crisis: 

Confronting  the  New  Reality 

(A  Report  by  the  Council  on 

Competitiveness) 

EXECUTIVE  StnotARY 

In  setting  the  stage  for  an  extended  dis- 
cussion on  competitiveness,  four  prelimi- 
nary observations  are  critical.  First,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  trade  deficit  is  only 
pari  of  the  problem  and  its  resolution  is 
only  part  of  the  solution.  Second,  America's 
competitiveness  problems  are  long-standing, 
dating  back  to  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Third, 
America's  competitiveness  crisis  is  complex, 
calling  into  question  such  long-time  U.S. 
strengths  as  pr(xluctivity  growth  and  tech- 
nological innovation.  Fourth,  competitive- 
ness is  a  basic  pocket-book  issue  directly  re- 
lated to  our  standard  of  living.  Just  as  all 
sectors  of  U.S.  society  contributed  to  the 
competitiveness  problem,  all  must  work  to- 
gether to  restore  America's  competitive  ad- 
vantage. 

De/tntnff  competitiveness 

Efforts  to  restore  America's  competitive 
position  must  proceed  from  an  accurate  def- 


inition of  what  competitiveness  is.  Other- 
wise, public  policies  and  private  sector  ini- 
tiatives could  very  likely  address  the  vrrong 
problems,  with  potentially  disastrous  conse- 
quences for  American  producers  and  con- 
sumers alike. 

The  Council  endorses  the  definition  of- 
fered by  the  President's  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Competitiveness  in  1985:  "[Com- 
petitiveness is]  the  degree  to  which  a 
nation,  under  free  and  fair  market  condi- 
tions, produces  goods  and  services  that  meet 
the  test  of  international  markets  while  si- 
multaneously maintaining  and  expanding 
the  real  incomes  of  its  citizens." 

The  U.S.  competitiveness  problem  has 
three  dimensions:  (1)  longstanding  structur- 
al problems,  such  as  declining  productivity 
growth,  slow  commercialization  of  new  dis- 
coveries, and  inadequate  human  resource 
development:  (2)  macroeconomic  poUcies 
that  drove  up  the  value  of  the  dollar  be- 
tween 1980  and  1985.  and  exacerbated  these 
long-term  structural  problems:  and  (3)  the 
trade  and  economic  policies  of  our  foreign 
competitors. 

The  recent  decline  of  the  dollar  will  help 
U.S.  producers  compete.  So  will  an  aggres- 
sive trade  policy  that  promotes  U.S.  com- 
mercial interests  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is 
critical  to  understand,  however,  that  com- 
petitiveness is  not  simply  the  ability  to  sell 
abroad  or  to  maintain  a  sustainable  trade 
position  at  some  exchange  rate.  The  very 
poorest  nations  often  boost  exports  just  by 
significantly  devaluing  their  currencies.  The 
consequences,  however,  are  sharp  declines 
in  relative  wages  and  relative  standards  of 
living— a  high  price  to  pay.  The  complexity 
and  severity  of  the  problem  require  the 
United  States  to  focus  on  both  macroeco- 
nomic and  structural  solutions.  Productivity 
growth,  technological  innovation,  the  qual- 
ity and  design  of  products,  and  an  educated 
and  motivated  workforce  are  all  critical  to 
enhanced  competitiveness. 

Measuring  America's  performance 

Just  as  competitiveness  cannot  be  simply 
defined,  neither  can  it  be  simply  measured. 
The  long-term  erosion  of  American  competi- 
tiveness does  not  show  up  completely  in  any 
single  measurement,  but  rather  is  demon- 
strated by  several  indicators.  Together,  they 
paint  a  portrait  of  a  decline  that  began 
more  than  20  years  ago. 

Wages,  Income  and  Profits.  Although 
trade  figures  receive  the  most  attention  and 
have  prompted  the  most  alarm  over  Ameri- 
ca's competitiveness  crisis,  there  are  several 
signs  that  the  broadest  and  most  meaning- 
ful overall  indicator  is  America's  standard  of 
living.  The  U.S.  standard  of  living  has  been 
growing  much  more  slowly  than  in  the  past, 
and  real  wages  have  actually  declined.  From 
1973-1985,  real  average  hourly  wages  in  all 
nonagricultural  sectors  in  the  United  States 
fell  by  about  5  percent.  Since  1979.  corpo- 
rate profitability  has  also  decreased.  Fur- 
thermore, the  new  jobs  created  in  the 
United  States  from  1979-1985— in  some 
areas  of  the  services  and  retail  trade  sectors, 
for  instance— pay  on  an  average  far  less 
($272  weekly  wage)  than  did  the  jobs  that 
were  lost  ($444  weekly  wage). 

Productivity.  Over  the  past  25  years,  pro- 
ductivity growth  in  the  United  States  has 
been  significantly  lower  than  in  many  other 
advanced  industrial  nations.  Preliminary  es- 
timates indicate  that  in  1986  U.S.  business 
sector  productivity  growth  increased  by 
only  0.7  percent.  For  nonfinancial  corpora- 
tions, productivity  growth  in  1986  was  zero. 
The  aggregate  U.S.  productivity  level  re- 
mains the  highest  in  the  world,  but  U.S. 


producers'  once-substantial  advantage  has 
narrowed  considerably  or  disappeared  alto- 
gether in  a  number  of  key  sectors— such  as 
steel,  autos.  machine  tools  and  semiconduc- 
tors. 

Merchandise  Trade.  The  United  States  did 
not  register  a  merchandise  trade  deficit  in 
this  century  until  1971.  Since  then,  howev- 
er, U.S.  trade  deficits  have  risen  dramatical- 
ly. The  1986  deficit  was  $170  billion,  up  20 
percent  from  1986.  The  deterioraUon  in  our 
trade  position  was  most  pronounced  in  man- 
ufactured products,  which  account  for 
three-fourths  of  all  U.S.  trade,  and  extended 
even  to  high-technology  manufactured 
products,  which  posted  the  first  deficit  ever 
in  1986. 

Current  Account.  The  1986  current  ac- 
count deficit  is  $140  billion,  up  from  the 
record  $118  billion  deficit  in  1085.  As  a 
result  of  five  years  of  living  and  o«n«iimtrig 
beyond  its  means,  the  United  States  has 
seen  its  1981  current  account  surplus  of  $6.3 
billion  turn  into  a  $140  biUion  deficit.  The 
United  States  has  gone  from  a  net  creditor, 
with  $150  billion  of  foreign  assets  in  1982,  to 
a  net  debtor,  with  $220  billion  of  foreign 
debt  in  1986.  It  is  estimated  that  U.S.  for- 
eign debt  could  increase  to  between  $500 
and  $800  bUlion  by  1990. 

Technology.  Technology  is  critically  im- 
portant to  U.S.  competitiveness,  both  as  it  is 
transformed  into  marketable  products  and 
as  it  is  used  to  improve  productivity.  Yet, 
there  are  a  number  of  signs  that  U.S.  tech- 
nological superiority  is  being  eroded. 

The  United  States  continues  to  spend  far 
more  on  R<ScD  than  any  other  nation,  but 
both  Japan  and  West  Germany  spend  a 
greater  percentage  of  their  national  incomes 
on  civilian  R&D  than  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  the  United  SUtes  is  having  diffi- 
culty translating  its  scientUic  break- 
throughs into  commercially  successful  prod- 
ucts. 

The  federal  investment  in  R&D  facilities 
and  equipment  has  declined  95  percent  in 
the  past  twenty  years,  although  some  im- 
provement has  occurred  since  1984.  The 
growth  in  R&D  spending  by  U.S.  companies 
has  increased  from  the  low  levels  of  the 
1970s,  in  part  due  to  the  R&D  tax  credit, 
but  the  growth  has  been  even  higher  in 
Japan  and  West  Germany. 

The  share  of  U.S.  patents  going  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  has  been  declining  since  the 
mid-1960s  and  reached  a  new  low  in  1986. 
when  foreign  nationals  received  almost  half 
(45  percent)  of  U.S.  patents.  And  despite 
recent  improvements,  the  United  States 
continues  to  trail  its  major  competitors. 
Japan  and  West  Germany,  in  the  number  of 
engineers  and  scientists  per  capita. 

Human  Resources.  Increased  productivity 
and  technological  innovation  depend  direct- 
ly on  educated,  skilled  and  motivated 
people.  There  are  many  indications,  howev- 
er, that  the  United  States  is  not  doing  an 
adequate  job  of  educating  students,  training 
current  employees  and  retraining  dislocated 
workers. 

Tens  of  millions  of  American  adults  (some 
estimate  20  percent  of  the  total)  are  func- 
tionally illiterate.  More  than  one-quarter  of 
today's  high-school  students  drop  out 
before  graduation.  A  recent  study  of  reading 
skills  of  17-year-olds  found  that  less  than 
half  performed  at  higher  than  basic  or  in- 
termediate levels.  A  separate  study  of  math 
skills  showed  that  U.S.  twelfth-grade  stu- 
dents significantly  trailed  their  foreign 
counterparts.  There  are  now  approximately 
two  million  displaced  American  workers  in 
the  United  States. 
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Althooch  78  peroent  of  the  current  work- 
fane  will  1011  be  woi^inc  In  the  year  2000. 
PT«gr— M  to  upcnde  their  skills  through 
timliiliw  are  inadequate.  Continulnc  labor- 
management  tensloiia  in  some  areas  help 
contribute  to  low  V&  producUvlty,  as  do  in- 
adequate reward  ■ystems  and  incentives. 

Qurital  formation.  The  availability  of  suf- 
ficient capital,  plus  the  willingness  to  invest 
it  aggieaiively  in  new  factories,  research  f a- 
cOltka.  automation  and  the  like,  is  easential 
to  the  nation's  competitiveness.  The  United 
States  is  falling  to  keep  up  with  its  major 
compeUtort  in  several  criUcal  areas. 

The  enonnous  and  growing  Federal 
budget  defldt  has  affected  capital  forma- 
tion by  driving  up  interest  rates  and  by  si- 
phoning off  reaouroes  that  could  be  used 
more  productively.  Over  the  past  decade, 
the  VS.  discount  rate  has  been  signlflcanUy 
higher  than  those  of  West  Germany  and 
Japan.  Althoui^  U.S.  interest  rates  have 
been  halved  in  the  past  four  years,  foreign 
interest  rates  also  have  declined.  America's 
gross  fixed  capital  investment  (as  a  percent- 
age of  Gross  National  Product)  feU  further 
behind  that  of  its  malor  international  com- 
peUtora  in  1965.  Despite  the  late  19M  surge 
in  ordeia,  overall  business  spending  on  new 
plant  and  equipment  fell  1.1  percoit  from 
1965  levels.  The  gross  private  savings  rate  in 
the  United  States  remains  wen  below  the 
levels  of  foreign  nations,  as  does  the  person- 
al savings  rate,  which  reached  a  new  low  of 
3.9  percent  of  disposable  income  in  1986. 
Federal  poiicy  implicationa 
The  growing  acknowledgement  of  the 
competitiveness  problem  Increases  the  like- 
lihood of  new  policy  initiatives.  The  danger 
in  policy  formulation  is  no  longer  insuffi- 
cient attention  to  the  problem,  but  excessive 
reliance  on  competitiveness  as  an  umbrella 
imder  which  to  promote  a  number  of  often- 
conflicting  policies,  many  of  which  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  competitiveness 
and  some  of  which  may  actually  harm  It. 

Although  the  first  order  of  business  is  to 
address  the  macroeconomic  policies  that 
have  resulted  in  currency  misalignment,  it  is 
not  enough  s&nply  to  change  macroeconom- 
ic policies.  The  V£.  government  shoiUd  de- 
velop a  trade  policy  that  better  safeguards 
UjS.  interests  in  an  economic  environment 
where  foreign  government  Intervention  has 
become   commonplace.    Government    must 
■Inn  develop  policies  that  can  better  pro- 
mote the  effective  development  and  use  of 
America's     abuixiant     technological     and 
human     resources.     In     adopting     these 
changes,  government  will  be  fulfilling  Its  ob- 
ligation to  create  an  environment  that  is 
conducive  to  private  sector  productivity. 
Federal  Budget  Deficit. 
The  first  step  must  be  a  sustained  and 
substantial  reduction  in  the  federal  budget 
deficit.  Otherwise,  simultaneous  efforts  to 
reduce  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  stem  the 
inflow  of  foreign  products  will  be  Ineffec- 
tive: domestic  interest  rates  and  Inflation 
will  increase,  leading  to  further  reductions 
in  the  standard  of  living.  In  reducing  the 
federal  deficit,  policymakers  must  be  careful 
not  to  erode  long-term  competitiveness  In 
the  name  of  short-term  fiscal  frugality.  For 
instance,  tax  Increases  that  further  reduce 
business  incentives  to  invest  and  Innovate  or 
expenditure  cuts  concentrated  on  produc- 
tive   human    resource    development.    R&D 
support,  and  programs  that  enhance  pro- 
ductivity could  be  counterproductive. 

International  Economic  Policy.  A  more  ef- 
fective mechanism  for  coordinating  macro- 
economic  policy  and  exchange  rates  among 
advanced  Industrial  countries  must  be  devel- 


oped to  prevent  the  massive  trade  imbal- 
ances that  are  politically  and  economically 
unsuAainable.  A  credible  U.S.  defidt-reduc- 
Uon  dackage  wUl  help  f  adllUte  the  ongoing 
efforte  of  the  Group  of  Five  (United  SUtes. 
Japan.  West  Germany.  Qreat  Britain  and 
Frande). 

Sinilarly  an  effective  solution  to  the 
Third  World  debt  crisis  has  not  been  imple- 
mented. The  result  has  been  a  continuing 
deterioration  of  the  debt  situation  in  many 
lesser  developed  nations  and  a  continued  de- 
terioflstion  in  the  U.S.  trade  position  with 
thesei  countries. 

As  |he  world's  largest  economic  power,  the 
Unitod  States  must  continue  to  take  the 
lead  In  Improving  multilateral  trade  agree- 
ments. American  efforts  to  initiate  and 
shap«  a  new  round  of  GATT  negotiations 
are  iioportant  steps  in  moving  toward  the 
creation  of  a  more  open  trading  system. 
Speckil  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  im- 
proving the  operations  of  current  rules  and 
expanding  coverage  to  sectors  such  as  serv- 
icesTlnd  special  attention  to  Issues  of  intel- 
lectu^  property  and  direct  foreign  Invest- 
ment 

Do»iestlc  Trade  Policies.  The  Council  Is 
encouraged  by  the  growing  recognition  of 
the  Importance  of  trade  to  the  nation's 
overall  well-being,  and  by  ongoing  efforts  of 
the  Congress  and  Administration  to  develop 
a  tr^de  policy  that  better  safeguards  U.S. 
comi^erclal  Interests,  trade  must  become  a 
national  priority,  not  Just  today,  but  in  the 
futute.  and  active  implementation  and  en- 
forc«nent  of  U.S.  trade  rights  must  become 
a  haimark  of  U.S.  trade  policy. 

Technology  Policies.  A  number  of  policy 
impipvements  have  been  made  to  enhance 
the  development  and  diffusion  of  U.S.  tech- 
nology. Reductions  in  antitrust  barriers 
have  encouraged  greater  cooperation  in  the 
private  sector.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  im- 
prove the  protection  of  U.S.  intellectual 
propprty  and  to  Increase  government  fund- 
ing Of  Ijasic  research.  The  Administration 
and  Congress  are  currently  examining  rec- 
ommendations in  several  broad  areas:  im- 
prove RAD  collal)oratlon  among  corpora- 
tions and  ijetween  the  business  tmd  higher 
education  sectors;  Improved  transfers  of  fed- 
eral funded  technology  to  the  private 
sector,  increased  financial  support,  through 
direct  funding  or  tax  incentives:  and  en- 
hanced scientific  literacy.  There  has  been 
no  action  to  boost  tax  incentives  for  R&D 
investment. 

HUMAH  RKSOURCZS  POLICIES 

Sdveral  positive  initiatives  have  been 
ado|  ited  or  are  being  considered  that  would 
enh  ince  the  ability  of  American  workers  to 
imiN^ve  their  contribution  to  U.S.  produc- 
tlvlftr.  The  Council  is  especially  encouraged 
by  the  number  of  state  and  local  efforts  to 
improve  the  primary  schools;  by  the  fact 
that  the  Administration  and  Congress  are 
committed  to  developing  an  adjustment 
policy  for  dislocated  workers;  and  by  the 
number  of  new  Engineering  Research  Cen- 
ters administered  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  Council  is  disturbed,  how- 
ever, by  the  proposed  reductions  In  college 
student  aid  and  vocational  education. 
Private  sector  initiatives 

UlS.  corporations,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  labor  unions  have  a  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  restoring  American  competi- 
tiveness. MobiUzlng  the  full  capabUities  of 
wotkers.  investing  capital  wisely,  picking 
matkete  strategicaUy,  educating  and  train- 
ing people  broadly  and  managing  assets  pru- 
dently—all are  the  ultimate  responsibility  of 
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the  private  sector.  Unfortunately,  too  few 
have  recognized  the  severity  of  the  competi- 
tive crisis  pT  responded  sufficiently.  Efforts 
to  translate  research  breakthroughs  into 
commercial  producU  are  inadequate;  labor- 
managemoit  antagonisms  in  some  areas 
remain  unkcceptably  high;  product  quality 
by  the  standards  of  the  new  competition  re- 
mains unAcceptably  low.  and  the  United 
States  needs  to  do  more  in  the  area  of  man- 
ufacturing technology. 

Nevertheless,  improvements  have  been 
made.  Am^ng  the  more  promising  signs  are: 
the  expanded  number  of  partnerships  and 
Joint  ventjures  involving  business,  higher 
education  and  labor;  more  cooperative 
labor-man««ement  relations;  a  new  focus  on 
productivity  growth;  the  increased  use  of 
advanced  teclinology  to  improve  production: 
and  adoption  of  innovative  management 
and  marketing  techniques  by  small,  medium 
and  large  tompanies  alike. 

Change  will  not  occur  overnight.  And 
simply  improving  on  past  performance  will 
be  insufficient— given  that  America's  for- 
eign comoetitors  are  constantly  improving, 
too.  1 

Mr.  BT^RD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The   mESIDING   OFFICER.   The 


majority 


Mr.  Bli  RD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


leader  is  recognized. 


RE  CESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BJTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (X)nsent  that  when  the 
Senate  (»mpletes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 

tomorroir  morning.       

•ESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
;tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LD.    Mr.    President,    while 

the    arrival    of    one    more 

I  believe,  I  suggest  the  ab- 

quorum.         

^RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  toYL 

Mr.  MLTRKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  uniSimous  (K)nsent  that  the  order 
for  the  duorrnn  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator'from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  tlie  Chair. 


The 

out  obJ€ 

Mr. 

awaitt 
speaker,! 
sence  of  ( 

The 
clerk 


t>EATH  OF  JAMES  L. 
BONDSTEEL 
KOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  Express  the  sorrow  that  the  un- 
timely death  of  Jim  Bondsteel  causes 
for  me  ind  for  all  Alaskans  who  knew 
him  orftaew  of  him.  Jim  was  killed 
last  wedk  in  an  automobile  accident. 

Jim  was  not  afraid  to  die.  He  proved 
that  lo*g  ago  in  the  An  Loc  Jungle  of 
Vietnam,  where  his  heroism  and  valor 
earned  the  Nation's  highest  decora- 
tion: The  Medal  of  Honor.  He  also 
proved,  in  both  his  military  career  and 
in  his  iiervice  to  Alaska  veterans  as  a 
VA  readjustment  counselor  and  as  a 
Veterans'  benefits  coimselor,  that  he 


was  committed  to  the  service  of  his 
fellow  men  and  women. 

Nor  was  Jim  afraid  to  live,  'mere  can 
be  no  greater  affirmation  of  life  than 
assuming  the  joy  and  responsibility  of 
being  a  spouse  and  parent.  Jim's 
family,  like  his  career,  provides  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  depth  of  his 
commitmftit  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  Alaska  in 
mourning  the  death  of  this  fine  young 
man.  My  sadness  is  only  slightly  tem- 
pered by  the  pride  I  take  in  knowing 
that  Jim's  life  is  evidence  that  Amer- 
ica continues  to  pnxiuce  men  and 
women  of  the  high  caliber  we  will 
need  to  succeed  in  the  very  comi>eti- 
tive  world  in  which  we  live. 

On  behalf  of  all  Alaskans  who  knew 
Jim  and  were  touched  by  him,  I  ex- 
press my  deepest  condolences  to  his 
family. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
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Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  a  report  just  completed  by  the  E>e- 
partment  of  the  Interior  on  the  Coast- 
al Plain  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge— Commonly  referred  to  as 
"ANWR."  That  report  compiles  the  re- 
sults of  5  years  of  study  of  the  wildlife 
and  oU  and  gas  resources  of  the  Coast- 
al Plain.  Based  on  those  studies.  Secre- 
tary Hodel  has  recommended  that 
Congress  authorize  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration on  the  Coastal  Plain  of  ANWR. 

The  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  of  1980  [ANILCA] 
set  aside  more  than  100  million  acres 
in  Alaska  as  national  wildlife  refuges, 
parks,  and  vrildemess  areas.  One  of 
the  areas  set  aside  was  ANWR,  encom- 
passing some  19  million  acres,  8  mil- 
lion of  which  are  designated  wilder- 
ness. Because  of  the  important  wildlife 
values  and  potentially  enormous  oil 
and  gas  resources  of  ANWR's  1.5  mil- 
lion acre  Coastal  Plain,  Congress  ex- 
pressly left  open  the  question  of 
whether  to  permit  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion in  that  area. 

After  more  than  5  years  of  biological 
baseline  studies,  surface  geological 
studies,  and  two  seasons  of  seismic  ex- 
ploration surveys,  the  E>epartment  of 
the  Interior  has  concluded  that 
ANWR's  Coastal  Plain  is  the  most 
promising  onshore  oil  and  gas  prospect 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  also  con- 
cluded that  oil  and  gas  exploration 
and  production  activities  can  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  In  a  manner  com- 
patible with  protection  of  the  area's 
significant  wildlife  values. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  report  is  another  com- 
formation  of  an  assertion  I  have  made 
before— that  the  issue  on  whether  to 
allow  oil  exploration  on  ANWR's 
Coastal  Plain  is  not  an  issue  of  oil 
versus  caribou.  We  have  proven,  with 
over  20  years  of  experience  at  Prudhoe 


Bay.  that  we  can  have  l>oth  resource 
development  and  protection  of  the 
Arctic  environment.  The  caribou  will 
not  be  sacrificed  if  we  elect  to  take  an 
inventory  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
in  this  very  promising  area. 

In  this  regard  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  transcript 
of  a  conversation  I  had  with  Dr. 
Thomas  Bergerud  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Dr.  Bergerud,  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Victoria  in  British 
Columbia,  is  widely  recognized  as  the 
leading  caribou  biologist  in  the  world. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  oU  and  gas 
exploration  and  production  can  (xjcur 
on  the  Coastal  Plain  of  ANWR  with- 
out a  detrimental  impact  on  the  cari- 
bou. 

I  also  direct  my  colleagues  to  a  sam- 
pling of  the  press  reaction  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  report.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
New  York  Times  editorial,  entitled  "In 
Alaska.  Drill.  But  With  Care."  and  a 
Washington  Post  editorial  entitled. 
"Caribou  Versus  Motorist."  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  Both  of  these  editorials 
endorse  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tion to  proceed  with  exploration  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  of  ANWR. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tramscript  of  a  Coitvkrsatioh  Bktwkkn  Dr. 
Tom  Bergerud  of  the  Uhiversity  of  Vic- 
toria.  British   Columbia,   awb   Senator 
Frank  H.  Murkowski 
FM:  Dr.  Bergerud,  I  understand  that  you 
have  devoted  a  good  portion  of  your  life  to 
research  on  caribou.  Can  you  tell  me  a  little 
bit  about  your  background  and  the  observa- 
tions you've  made  on  the  caribou  in  various 
areas  of  the  world. 

TB:  Well.  I've  been  working  with  caritwu 
since  1955.  I  was  a  chief  biologist  in  New- 
foundland for  many  years  and  then  the  di- 
rector of  the  game  department. 

I  worked  with  the  Newfoundland  herds, 
then  I  worked  with  the  Labrador  herds,  the 
herds  In  Quebec.  Ontario  and  lately  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  the  Northwest  Territory. 
I've  had  one  field  in  Alaslia. 

I  spent  22  years  on  the  calving  grounds 
when  the  cows  were  giving  birth.  I  spent  19 
years  with  the  animals  during  the  rut.  I've 
devoted  my  whole  professional  life  to  the 
well  being  of  the  species. 

FM:  You've  l)een  quoted  as  calling  caribou 
one  of  the  world's  most  adaptable  animals. 
Could  you  elaborate  a  little  bit  a)x>ut  what 
you  mean  or  is  that  a  fair  statement? 

TB:  WeU,  they're  not  the  world's  most 
adaptable,  but  they're  very  highly  adapted 
to  the  Arctic  environment  and  they  are  also 
adaptable.  They  can  make  plastic  responses, 
they  can  adapt  to  man  establishing  build- 
ings and  so  forth  in  their  area. 

They  can  tolerate  being  near  man.  In  fact, 
reindeer  which  is  the  same  species  as  cari- 
bou, is  one  of  the  animals  that  man  has 
been  able  to  domesticate.  So  they  certainly 
are  adaptable— they're  able  to  take  great  ex- 
tremes In  the  environment  and  their  natu- 
ral environment  l>eing  so  tough— I  mean 
that  is  why  they  have  prospered  because 
they  have  been  able  to  come  up  with  these 
adaptations. 

FM:  I'm  interested  in  the  question  of  ac- 
tivity associated  with  oil  and  gas  explora- 
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timi  in  the  area  of  caribou  habitat  or  in 
their  calving  ground. 

What  happens  when  there's  exploration 
in  an  area  where  they  trmdltionally  come  to 
calve? 

TB:  WeU,  the  calving  grounds  of  mo«t  of 
the  big  herds  are  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  annual  distribution  of  the  herds. 

There  Is  a  debate  about  why  caribou  go  to 
calving  grounds  and  I  think  that  is  very  im- 
portant in  trying  to  understand  what  would 
be  the  significance  of  the  development  on 
the  calving  grounds. 

The  paper  that  I've  been  publishing  and  is 
becoming  more  generally  accepted  Is  that 
caribou  go  to  calving  grounds  as  an  anti- 
predator  strategy.  They  go  to  the  very 
northern  edge  of  their  range  and  this  allows 
them  to  get  away  from  wolves.  Wolves  usu- 
ally den  along  tree  lines,  so  that  is  the  most 
Important  thing  to  keep  in  mind. 

The  caribou  are  going  to  calving  grounds 
in  my  view  to  escape  wolves  not  because 
there  is  some  unique  food  supply  or  forage 
there.  Some  people  would  say  that  if  we  dis- 
placed caribou  from  an  area  they  are  going 
to  decline.  And  usually  this  is  based  on  a 
view  that  they  think  that  the  food  resources 
are  critical  on  these  calving  grounds  and  in 
fact  I've  done  some  studies  up  in  Alaska  on 
the  calving  grounds  and  can  show  that  actu- 
ally the  food  is  quite  poor.  Where  the  bulls 
are.  south  of  the  calving  grounds,  the  food 
is  much  tjetter  and  if  the  cows  were  really 
interested  in  food  supply  they  would  have 
stayed  back  with  the  bulls.  But,  they've 
gone  up  to  get  away  from  the  predators. 

Now  because  they're  worried  about  preda- 
tors they  are  liable  to  disturbance— when 
they  see  a  vehicle  coming  down  the  road  it 
represents  a  predator  to  them.  They  are  not 
disturbed  by  the  road  without  the  vehicle. 
We  can  expect  that  if  we  have  a  road  with 
traffic  in  a  calving  ground  that  the  bulls 
will  probably  pay  little  attention  to  the  roMl 
but  that  the  cows  will  move  back  perhaps  a 
mile  from  the  road  and  then  they  will 
resume  their  normal  actlvlUes. 

In  fact,  we  don't  want  the  caribou  to  hMr 
bituate  to  the  traffic  because  in  fact  this  is 
their  natural  predator  response. 

FM:  Eto  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
mere  presence  of  roads,  drilling  pads,  and 
drill  rigs  will  not  necessarily  displace  the 
caribou?  Rather,  it  is  the  activity  associated 
with  those  structures— men  and  veliicles 
woridng.  etc.— which  may  cause  the  caribou 
to  move  away  from  the  area.  If  the  men  and 
the  vehicles  weren't  there,  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  road  or  a  pad  wouldn't  necessar- 
ily disturb  the  caribou? 

TB:  It's  the  disturt>ance  that  causes  them 
to  be  displaced,  if  they  are  going  to  be  dis- 
placed. It  doesn't  necessarily  need  to  be 
traffic. 

One  person  did  a  study  up  there  on  the 
Central  Arctic  Herd  and  he  made  a  fence 
and  he  had  burlap  bags  hanging  on  the 
fence.  When  the  bags  flapped  in  the  wind, 
the  caribou  avoided  this  fence,  in  my  view 
l>ecause  it  resembled  a  predator. 

If  you  have  things  that  look  like  predators 
it's  the  predator  response  on  the  road  that 
makes  them  peel  away. 

Now  this  is  mostly  the  cows  and  the 
calves.  The  bulls  are  not  nearly  as  shy  of 
predators.  They  actually  go  into  the  willow 
valleys  to  feed.  That's  wiiat  they  have  to  do 
to  get  big  and  breed  females.  The  female 
has  to  stay  away  from  predators  so  her  calf 
wiUUve. 

And  even  if  there's  a  lot  of  traffic  on  the 
road,  the  displacement  is  only  a  mile  on 
each  side  of  the  activity.  So  if  we  do  want  to 
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keep  aU  the  traffic  foinc.  we  wUl  lo«e  a  strip 
of  oocupatlon  of  about  two  miles  wide. 

Tbe  bit  thing  U  that  we  don't  have  a  bar- 
rier I  dont  aee  why  we  should  worry  about 
this  two  miles  on  each  side  because  the 
iwe  is  not  limiting. 

If  there  was  so  much  traffic  when  the 
herd  was  migrating  so  that  they  didn't  go 
menm.  then  they  would  sUy  south.  And  if 
they  stayed  south,  in  the  case  of  the  Porcu- 
pine, it  would  mean  they  would  stay  closer 
to  the  foot  hills.  And  If  they  stayed  closer  to 
the  foothills  there  would  be  more  predation 
because  that's  where  there  are  more  bears 
and  wolves. 

If  we  monltOT  the  percent  calve*— even  li 
they  are  displaced— and  we  are  prepared  to 
manage  the  predators,  we  can  always  have 
positive  recruitment.  And  the  herd  can  con- 
tinue to  prosper. 

FM:  How  does  noise  associated  with  the 
activities  of  man  affect  the  caribou? 

TB:  Right  now  in  Ongava  (sp?)  the  NATO 
exerdae  roar  over  the  caribou  with  jets. 
People  are  all  upset,  but  I've  looked  at  a  lot 
of  caribou  with  noise. 

I  was  in  the  Delta  Herd  in  Alaska.  That 
herd  Is  near  an  army  base.  Right  at  calving 
time  the  army  people  used  to  come  out  with 
their  big  Huey  helicopters  which  reaUy  look 
sinister  at  very  low  elevations  and  the  cari- 
bou were  so  habituated  to  this  noise  that 
they  didn't  even  stand  up. 

I've  also  watched  caribou  when  dynamite 
has  gone  off.  If  the  noise  doesn't  have  any 
impact  on  their  well  being,  they  habituate 
with  it.  If  you  roar  up  to  a  caribou  in  a  ski- 
doo  and  start  shooting  at  it.  then  the  noise 
of  a  skl-doo  has  very  dire  consequences  for 
them  and  they  will  not  habituate  to  it. 

But  a  noise  of  a  feeder  station  or  an  air- 
plane that  does  not  result  in  any  further 
consequences  but  the  noise,  they  will  soon 
habituate  to  it  and  will  pay  it  little  mind. 

FM:  Do  you  know  of  any  areas  where  cari- 
bou are  airrently  in  close  contact  with  the 
activities  of  man? 

TB:  I  was  over  in  Norway  once  in  1979  and 
I  watched  a  caribou  herd  right  in  the  middle 
of  Army  numeuvers.  In  Norway  they  ma- 
neuver in  the  national  parks  in  unusual  situ- 
ations. The  caribou  were  paying  no  heed  to 
this. 

The  Central  Arctic  herd  next  to  the  Por- 
cupine herd  of  course  has  a  tremendous 
amount  of  development— pipes  and  feeder 
lines  and  so  forth,  and  that  herd  has  pros- 
pered; increasing  from  some  3,000  to  15.000 
during  the  development.  I  think  that's  the 
acid  case  that  shows  that  caribou  can  co- 
adapt  to  this. 

They  cannot  co-adapt  to  being  over  har- 
vested, but  they  can  certainly  take  living 
side-by-side  with  an  ethical  man. 

Now  what  often  happens  is  when  we  have 
these  developments  we  upset  the  predator- 
prey  relationship.  Wolves  nm  up  and  down 
the  TAPS  highway  on  the  Central  Arctic 
herd.  So  sometimes  we  upset  the  balance 
not  through  what  is  disturbance,  but  be- 
cause we  have  given  a  benefit  to  the  preda- 
tor. 

Sometimes  it  will  work  the  other  way.  The 
bears  and  the  wolves  stay  away  from  the  de- 
velopment, stay  away  from  the  calving 
ground  and  the  caribou  actually  prosper. 

The  survival  of  calves  on  the  Central 
Arctic  herd  has  been  very  high  since  devel- 
opment and  this  coincides  with  a  reduction 
in  the  wolves  ttecause  of  greater  hunter 
access. 

PM:  Doctor.  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much.  You  have  provided  an  unique  insight 
based  on  your  32  years  of  observing  the  cari- 
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bou  Ml  o**'  *e  world.  We  very  much  appre- 
clat«  your  thoughtfulness  in  giving  your 
viewE  and  actual  experience  in  observing 
this  tremendous  resource  of  all  of  North 
Am«ica  and  Europe.  Undoubtedly  we  will 
hav4  a  chance  to  call  on  you  again.  Thank 
youj 


April  23.  1987 
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velopraent  of  the  refuge  with  comparable 
care,  dlaai  iter  should  be  avoidable. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  23.  1987) 

IH  Alaska:  Dull,  But  Wrra  Cake 
Alaska's  Arctic  National  WUdlife  Refuge 
Is  a^  untouched  and  fragile  place  that  sup- 


rare  mammals  and  myriad  species  of 
It  is  also  the  most  promising  un- 
^   source   of   oil   in   North   America. 
Id  America  drill  for  it? 
it  Congress  decided,  in  1980,  was  not 
Ide.  It  ordered  a  long  study.  The  as- 
ses^nent  is  now  in,  and  for  Interior  Secre- 
tanfHodel  the  decision  isn't  even  close:  leas- 
ing drilling  rights  to  oil  companies  is  "vital 
to  our  national  security"  because  it  "would 
reduce  America's  dependence  on  unstable 
sources  of  foreign  oil." 

I4r.  Hodel  is  guilty  of  oversell.  A  single 
disdovery  can't  save  us  from  Increasing  de- 
peddence  on  Persian  Gulf  oil.  But  the  po- 
tential economic  benefit  of  development— 
peitiaps  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  oU— 
outweighs  the  risks.  The  unanswered  ques- 
tion is  whether  environmentalists  and  devel- 
op«s  can  cooperate  to  minimize  damage  to 
the*  refuge. 

"Hie  Interior  Department  estimates  that 
between  600  million  and  9.2  billion  barrels 
of  Oil  are  recoverable  from  a  20-by-lOO-mlle 
strfc)  along  the  Arctic  coast.  But  no  matter 
how  carefully  done,  development  of  the 
co«tal  strip  would  displace  animals  and 
scar  land  permanently.  Tracks  of  vehicles 
that  crossed  the  tundra  decades  ago  are  stUl 
visible.  No  one  knows  whether  the  caribou 
hetd  that  bears  its  young  near  the  coast 
woiild  stop  reproducing  or  simply  move  else- 
wtiere. 

Adversaries  in  this  battle  view  develop- 
ment as  ecological  catastrophe  or  energy 
salvation.  Outsiders  can  wonder  why  such 
ap()calyptic  fuss.  An  unusal  environment 
wduld  surely  be  damaged,  but  the  amount 
of  {land  involved  is  modest  and  the  animals 
at  irisk  are  not  endangered  species.  A  lot  of 
oil  might  be  pumped,  but  probably  not 
enough  to  keep  America's  motors  running 
for  an  entire  year.  Ultimately,  policy  makers 
mast  weigh  the  dollar  value  of  the  oil 
a^inst  the  intangible  value  of  an  unspoiled 
r^uge. 

iTie  most  likely  net  value  of  the  oil,  after 
accounting  for  costs  and  assuming  a  future 
world  price  of  $33  a  barrel,  is  about  $15  bil- 
lion. How  much  an  untouched  refuge  is 
wf  rth  is  anyone's  guess — but  it's  hard  to  see 
h^w  it  could  realistically  be  judged  worth 
siich  an  enormous  sum.  If  America  had  an 
eitra  $15  billion  to  spend  on  wilderness  pro- 
tection. It  wouldn't  be  spent  on  this  one 
sltver  of  land. 

That  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  develop- 
ers should  be  permitted  to  treat  the  refuge 
as  another  Bayonne.  Elaborate,  necessarily 
expensive  precautions  are  needed  to  contain 
the  disruption.  Human  and  machine  pres- 
ence can  and  should  be  kept  to  a  bare  mlni- 
njum  until  test  wells  are  completed.  E>ense 
ciribou  calving  grounds  should  be  left  alone 
Atll  the  animals'  response  to  change  is 
l^uged. 

A  decade  ago,  precautions  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  1.000-mlle-long 
Alaska  pipeline  saved  the  land  from  serious 
(tunage.  If  oil  companies,  government  agen- 
cies and  environmentalists  approach  the  de- 


[From  tl  e  Wastiington  Post.  Apr.  23. 1987] 

( ^AKiBon  Vkkbus  Motorist 
It's  theicaribou  versus  the  motorist,  again. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Donald  P.  Hodel 
has  rew^nmended  opening  part  of  the 
ArcUc  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska  to 
oU  drilling.  That  was  what  the  oU  compa- 
nies hoped  he  might  do.  A  predictable 
shriek  hgs  gone  up  from  the  defenders  of 
the  refuse.  The  decision  is  up  to  Congress. 

Envii^mental  quarrels  always  seem  to 
generateibillowlng  exaggeration.  Another 
major  oil  discovery  In  Alaska  would  certain- 
ly be  convenient,  postponing  the  effects  of 
the  declifie  in  Prudhoe  Bay  production  that 
the  government  expects  within  the  next 
year  or  4>-  But  it's  not  quite  so  vital  as  Sec- 
retary Hodel  suggests.  With  or  without 
more  Al^kan  wells,  oil  production  in  this 
country  is  likely  to  stay  on  a  downward 
trend. 

As  for  the  caribou,  however,  oil  drilling 
seems  very  unlikely  to  be  the  dire  threat  to 
them  that  their  friends  here  in  Washington 
claim.  Vlhlle  the  two  cases  are  not  entirely 
comparable,  the  Interior  Department  points 
out  that  the  number  of  caribou  around 
Prudhoe  Bay,  60  miles  west  of  the  refuge, 
has  tripled  In  the  19  years  since  oil  oper- 
ations began  there.  The  aesthetic  objections 
to  oU  dfUling  may  be  substantial,  but  the 
caribou  do  not  seem  to  share  them. 

Preservation  of  wilderness  is  important, 
but  mu^h  of  Alaska  is  already  under  the 
strictest  of  preservation  laws.  The  area  that 
Bdr.  Hodel  would  open  to  drilling  is  1.5  mil- 
lion acrps.  rurming  about  100  miles  along 
the  staije's  north  coast  near  the  Canadian 
border,  pe  points  out  that  adjacent  to  it  is 
an  area  five  times  as  large  that  remains  le- 
gally designated  as  wilderness,  putting  it  off 
limits  to  any  development  whatever. 

Human  intrusion  on  the  scale  of  oU  explo- 
ration always  makes  a  difference  In  a  land- 
scape. But  that  part  of  the  arctic  coast  is 
one  of  the  bleakest,  most  remote  places  on 
this  continent,  and  there  is  hardly  any 
other  Where  driUing  would  have  less  Impact 
on  the  surrounding  life. 

Drilling  in  the  Arctic  Refuge  is  not  crucial 
to  the  country's  future.  But  there  is  a  re- 
spectable chance— about  one  in  five,  the  de- 
partment's geologists  say— that  exploration 
will  find  enough  oil  to  be  worth  producing 
comme^lally.  That  oil  could  help  ease  the 
country's  transition  to  lower  oil  supplies 
and.  by  a  small  but  useful  amount,  reduce 
its  dependence  on  uncertain  Imports.  Con- 
gress would  be  right  to  go  ahead  and,  with 
all  the  conditions  and  environmental  pre- 
cautions that  apply  to  Prudhoe  Bay,  see 


what's 


under  the  refuge's  tundra. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESroENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Ssnate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  the 
secret  aries. 


As 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 

REFERRED 
in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 


ing O  fflcer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes 
sages  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  simdry  nominations 


which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


CHANGES      TO      UNIFIED      AND 
SPECIFIED  COBIBATANT 

STRUCTURE     MESSAGE     FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  36 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  161(b)  of 
Title  10.  United  States  Code,  this  is  to 
inform  you  of  changes  to  the  unified 
and  specified  combatant  structure 
which  I  have  recently  approved. 

(1)  Establishment  of  the  unified  U.S. 
Special  Operations  Command 
(USSOC). 

(2)  E^stablishment  of  the  specified 
Forces  Command  (PORSCOM). 

(3)  Establishment  of  the  unified  U.S. 
Transportation  Command  (US- 
TRANSCOM). 

(4)  Disestablishment  of  the  specified 
Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC),  to 
be  accomplished  upon  the  certification 
of  CINCTRANS  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  that  TRANSCOM  is 
fully  operational. 

(5)  Disestablishment  of  the  unified 
U.S.  Readiness  Command  (USRED- 
COM)  with  transfer  of  designated 
fimctions  to  U.S.  Central  Command, 
U.S.  European  Command.  U.S.  South- 
em  Command,  U.S.  Transportation 
Command,  and  Forces  Command. 

Ronald  Reagam. 
The  White  House,  April  23,  1987. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  armounced  that  on  April 
10,  1987,  he  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  enrolled  Joint  resolu- 
tions: 

S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  June  1  through  June  7, 
1987,  as  "National  Fishing  Week": 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1987  as  "Older  Americans  Month":  and 

S.J.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1987  as  "National  Cancer 
Institute  Month". 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  deslgiutting 
the  month  of  May  1987  as  "National  ChQd 
Safety  Awareness  Month": 

H.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  May  3  ttutmgh  Blay  10, 
1987.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week"; 

HJ.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  designating 
BCay  17.  1987,  through  May  23,  1987.  as 
"Just  Say  No  to  Drugs  Week":  and 

H.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  May  3.  1987,  and 
May  1,  1988,  as  "Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewery". 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  and  congratulate  Ducks  Unlimited 
in  honor  of  its  50th  anniversary. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:21  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
armounced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Seiuite: 

H.R.  1846.  An  act  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal   and   conforming   amendments    in    the 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  Joint  resolutions  were 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1987  as  "National  Child 
Safety  Awareness  Month":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

H.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  May  3  through  May  10, 
1987,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

H.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  designating 
liCay  17.  1987,  through  May  23.  1987.  as 
"Just  Say  No  to  Drugs  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary:  and 

H.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  May  3,  1987,  and 
May  1,  1988,  as  "Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewery":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  and  congratulate  Ducks  Unlimited 
in  honor  of  its  SOth  anniversary. 


MEASURES  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  April  21.  1987,  the  following  bUl  was 
held  at  the  desk  pending  further  dis- 
position: 

H.R.  1846.  An  act  to  make  certain  tectmi- 
cal  and  conforming  amendments  In  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other 
puri>oses. 


INTRODUCrriON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
provide  grants  to  State  and  local  education- 
al agencies  for  dropout  retention  and  recov- 


ery demonstration  projects:  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  BCr.  McCAIN: 
S.  1079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  M. 
Arvayo;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judldaiy. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ: 
S.  1080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Automobile 
Information  Disclosure  Act  to  provide  Infor- 
mation as  to  whether  or  not  certain  motor 
vehicles  are  capable  of  using  gasobol;  to  the 
Committee    on    Commerce.    Science,    and 
Transportation. 

By  Ui.  BINOAMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
KxifMKST,  B^.  OLxmi,  Mr.  Hauoji. 
Mr.    MATStTRAGA.    Mt.    RiSGU,    Mr. 
DUKEHBERGER.  Mr.  LxviM,  Mr.  SntOH, 
Mr.  HoLLiRGS.  tCr.  BoscHwrrz,  Ms. 
MntuLSKi,  and  Mr.  Burdick): 
S.  1081.  A  bill  to  establish  a  coordinated 
National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related 
Research   Program,   and   a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  assessment  of  the  nutritional 
and  dietary  status  of  the  U.S.  population 
and  the  nutritional  quality  of  the  U.S.  food 
supply,  with  provision  for  the  conduct  of 
scientific  research  and  development  In  sup- 
port of  such  program  and  plan;  to  the  Ctnn- 
mlttee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1082.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  tetra  amino  btphenyl  until  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DrCONCINI: 
S.  1083.  A  bill  to  delay  implementation  of 
the  employer  sanctions  provision  of  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986 
by  four  months. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

JOHHSTON): 

S.  1084.  A  bill  to  establish  the  amount  of 
the  costs  of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
uranium  enrichment  program  that  have  not 
previously  been  recovered  from  enrichment 
customers  in  the  charges  of  the  Department 
of  E^nergy  to  its  customers:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 

S.  1085.  A  bill  to  create  an  Independent 
oversight  board  to  ensure  the  safety  of  U.S. 
Government  nuclear  facilities,  to  apply  the 
provisions  of  OSHA  to  certain  Departmmt 
of  Energy  nuclear  facilities,  to  clarify  the 
jurisdiction  and  powers  of  Government 
agencies  dealing  with  nuclear  wastes,  to 
ensure  independent  research  on  the  effects 
of  radiation  on  human  beings,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs.  

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 

S.  1086.  A  biU  to  require  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  Representative  to  Initiate  an  investi- 
gation of  unfair  trade  barriers  maintained 
by  Japan  against  United  States  construction 
services:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1087.  A  bill  to  eliminate  unfair,  restric- 
tive, and  discriminatory  foreign  practices  in 
the  marine  transF>ortation  of  automobile  im- 
ports into  the  United  States;  to  the  Cktmmit- 

tee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERO: 

S.  1088.  A  biU  to  provide  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  with  authority  to  regu- 
late the  advertising  of  commercial  airlines, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request); 

S.  1089.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  State  Veterans' 
Home  Grant  Program;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  1090.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  authority  for  higher 
monthly  Installments  payable  to  certain  in- 
surance annuitants,  and  to  exempt  premi- 
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paid  under  aerrtoemen's  and  vetermna' 

Chtiup  Life  Inauranoe  from  State  taxation: 
to  the  Oonmlttee  on  Veterana'  Affaira. 
By  Mr.  LAUTSNBERO: 
aj.  Rea.  in.  Joint  reaolution  deaignatlng 
July  a.  1M7.  aa  "National  Uteracy  Day":  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

refeired  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself.  Mr. 

IfiTCHBX,  Mr.  Baunx.  Mr.  Chatee. 

Mr.  WALLor  Mr.  BuiiRas.  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.    Hoixmoa,    Mr.    WAama.    Mr. 

OoaK.  Mr.  Pktob.  Mr.  CHiLxa,  Mr. 

Boaxii.  Mr.  PaoxMna.   Mr.   Levin. 

Mr.  LooAa.  Mr.  Dolx.  BCr.  Bisen,  Mr. 

Obamm.  Mr.  QoATLB,  Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Snau,  Mr.  Muxkowski.   Mr. 

SnfFSOit.        Mr.        Daschlx.        Mr. 

McCLoax.      Mr.      DoMXinci,      Mr. 

Shxlbt.  Mr.  AxMsraoifC,  Mr.  Sasser. 

Mr.    McComiKLL.   Mr.    Wirth,    Mr. 

OxAasLXT,      Mr.      SrArroxs,      Mr. 

laouTK.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Srxvxifs,  Mr. 

OOCBBAll,    BCa.   MlKULSKI.    Mr.    BXAD- 

LXT,   Mr.   Badcus,   Mr.   Bom,   Mr. 

DnxxaaxacxB.     Mr.     Graham,     Mr. 

Numi.  Mr.  Oarh,  Mr.  Hxcht,  Mr. 

FXLL.  Mr.  Sarxahxs.  Mr.  Johmston. 

and  Mr.  TRuaifOiis): 
S.  Con.  Res.  52.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reeocniae  and  congratulate  Ducks  Unlimit- 
ed. Incorporated,  in  honor  of  Its  50th  anni- 
versary: to  the  Cwnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MELCHKR  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Hxmz): 
8.  Con.  Rea.  53.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorise  the  reprintins  of  Senate  Report 
100-9,  100th  Congress,  1st  session:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
8.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  for  dropout 
retention  and  recovery  demonstration 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

DBOPOUT  RXIXMYIOII  AMD  RECOVERY  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Drop- 
out Retention  and  Recovery  Act  of 
1987. 

The  bill  is  similar  to  S.  1771  which  I 
introduced  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
99th  Congress  to  Iceep  our  youth,  espe- 
cially the  disadvantaged,  on  a  path 
toward  opportunity,  self-sufficiency, 
pride  and  accomplishment. 

At  a  time  when  our  economy  and  our 
Nation's  competitive  posture  demands 
a  better  educated  and  more  highly 
skilled  woricforce.  our  educational  es- 
tablishment is  losing  more  and  more 
of  tomorrow's  workers  to  the  streets. 
They  are  lost  to  truancy,  to  lethargy, 
to  crime,  to  teen  pregnancy,  to  drug 
abuse,  and  worst  of  all,  to  hopeless- 
ness. The  student  dropout  rate  has 
grown  to  more  than  25  percent,  with 


the  riite  in  some  urban  communities 
twice  or  three  times  that  amount.  If 
curreitt  trends  continue,  we  will  have  a 
natiotel  dropout  rate  of  40  percent  by 
the  y^  2000. 

I  brieve  my  bill  improves  legislation 
currelitly  under  consideration  in  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. My  proposal  allows  State  educa- 
tional agencies  to  apply  for  demon- 
stration funds  on  behalf  of  one  or  a 
groun  of  local  educational  agencies. 
Schodl  districts  with  the  most  dramat- 
ic drf pout  problems  often  need  the 
most  lassistance  in  developing  success- 
ful gtant  applications  and  successful 
dropout  prevention  programs.  Rural 
areas  especially  need  help.  We  must 
reach  these  communities  to  impact  the 
dropout  problem. 

My  bill  requires  that  each  school  dis- 
trict applying  for  assistance  submit 
the  application  to  the  State  education- 
al agency  for  review  and  comment.  We 
need  to  ensure  that  local  efforts  do 
not  duplicate  or  compromise  State  ef- 
forts. My  bill  also  requires  that  each 
proje^  develop  a  plan  detailing  how  to 
meet  the  non-Federal  share  of  pro- 
gram costs. 

Effective  efforts  at  dropout  preven- 
tion [require  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proaoi  from  schools,  community  lead- 
ers, feimilies,  and  State  and  local  re- 
soiu-ces.  We  must  encourage  coopera- 
tion «mong  all  parties.  For  this  reason, 
my  bill  requires  that  each  project  ap- 
point an  advisory  board  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  community.  Ideally,  a 
board  will  include  representatives  of 
schools,  local  employers,  clergy,  and 
other  social  services  agencies. 

This  legislation  authorizes  a  more 
intensive  study  of  the  dropout  prob- 
lem ind  finances  it  as  a  sepsottte  line- 
item  pippropriation.  The  $50  million  in 
seed  money  is  not  a  large  investment 
when  measured  against  the  scope  of 
the  dropout  problem.  My  approach 
maintains  separate  appropriations  for 
the  demonstration  programs  and  the 
study.  More  importantly,  I  believe  a  3- 
year  study  will  provide  us  with  a  more 
informed  analysis  of  "what  worlcs"  in 
dropout  prevention.  The  Department 
should  have  time  and  resources  to 
gathf r  new  information  and  embark 
on  tl)e  study  immediately,  rather  than 
later. 

Ev^n  more  distressing  thsm  the  na- 
tional dropout  rate  are  the  staggering 
drop<>ut  rates  found  among  a  number 
of  "9t  risk"  populations.  The  dropout 
rate  \  for  black  Americans  in  certain 
areag  is  more  than  twice  that  for 
whites.  Statistics  assert  that  ctironic 
joblessness  is  concentrated  among 
poor  and  minority  youth  who  have 
dropbed  out  of  school.  These  trends 
show  up  in  the  staggering  level  of  un- 
employment among  black  youth. 

In  1972,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
black  teenagers  was  35  percent.  The 
rate  has  now  climbed  to  43  percent. 
Onlj  6  of  every  100  black  teenagers 
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not  in  sdiool  are  employed  full  time. 
Between  1970  and  1983,  22  million  new 
Jobs  were  created  but  Just  4,200— less 
than  two  hundredths  of  1  percent  of 
these  Jobs— went  to  black  nude  youth. 
Statistically,  black  dropouts  are  less 
likely  to  return  to  school  than  white 
dropouts  j  and  are  more  likely  to 
remain  unemployed. 

The  situation  proves  even  more  trou- 
bling for  Hispanic  Americans.  Studies 
show  thai  while  Hispanic  Americans 
represent]  our  youngest  and  fastest 
growing  eihnic  group,  they  are  also  far 
more  likely  to  drop  out  of  school  than 
any  other  group.  Immigrants  seeking 
freedom  And  opportunity  must  often 
overcome  j  both  language  and  cultural 
barriers  t0  persist  and  succeed  in  the 
American  educational  system.  Recent 
reports  from  Miami.  Houston,  Los  An- 
geles and  New  York  indicate  that  far 
too  few  succeed. 

While  the  scope  of  this  problem  is 
easily  recognizable  in  our  major  cities, 
the  dropout  situation  is  not  peculiar  to 
urban  areas.  Former  Kentucky  Gov. 
Julian  CTarroll  asserted  during  hear- 
ings in  tqe  99th  Congress  that  in  his 
mostly  rural  State,  99  percent  of  male 
welfare  recipients,  90  percent  of 
female  recipients,  and  70  percent  of 
prison  inihates  are  former  high  school 
dropouts,  j 

The  dropout  rate  in  my  own  State  of 
Florida  ranks  among  the  Nation's 
worst.  Thp  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion recently  estimated  that  Florida's 
graduatioh  rate  ranks  49th  in  the 
Nation,  with  only  61.2  percent  of  stu- 
dents earning  a  high  school  diploma. 
The  problem  is  as  troubling  in  our 
mostly  nural  counties— St.  Lucie 
County,  [oiades  County,  Jefferson 
County—^  it  is  in  Dade  Coiuity.  Our 
dropout  rate  worsens  dramatically 
among  migrant  students,  who,  even  if 
they  remiin  enrolled,  will  attend  only 
75  school  jdays  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  sit  by  and 
accept  swh  an  appalling  record.  Our 
future  worltforce's  declining  capability 
is  a  time  bomb  waiting  to  go  off. 
Japan,  our  chief  competitor  in  the 
international  marketplace,  boasts  a 
mere  2-percent  dropout  rate.  Higher 
Japanese'  achievement  levels  clearly 
indicate  that  they  are  accomplishing 
more  with  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
school-age  population  than  we  are. 

In  the  last  5  years,  our  economy  has 
produced  8  million  new  Jobs  but  60 
percent  of  these  Jobs  pay  an  annual 
salary  of  )$7,000  or  less.  This  illustrates 
an  important  part  of  the  dropout 
problem.  As  we  try  to  reassert  U.S  eco- 
nomic p)wer.  we  must  develop  an 
economy  that  offers  an  incentive  to 
stay  in  s<:hool  or  return  to  school.  We 
must  off  ir  our  yoimg  people  real  op- 
portunit]^.  We  cannot  become  a  nation 
of  hamburger  flippers. 

With  the  dropout  problems,  as  with 
other  dotnestic  problems,  we  can  pay 
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now  or  we  can  pay  later.  We  can  make 
a  small  investment  in  our  educatioh 
budget  and  try  to  stimulate  a  trend  re- 
versal. Or,  we  can  pay  later  in  expendi- 
tures for  unemplojrment,  income  main- 
tenance and  other  social  services,  and 
for  law  enforcement  and  correctional 
facilities.  Ironically,  it  is  much  less  ex- 
pensive to  invest  additional  funds  to 
keep  a  student  through  3  years  at 
Miami  Jackson  High  School  than  to 
keep  an  inmate  for  a  3-year  sentence 
at  the  Miami  Dade  Correctional 
Center. 

Yet.  the  Federal  Government  alone 
cannot  solve  the  dropout  problem. 
States  and  local  communities  share 
primary  responsibility.  But  right  now. 
State  and  local  educational  agencies 
are  attempting  to  address  the  dropout 
problem  without  guidance  on  effective 
methods  to  prevent  students  from 
dropping  out  and  to  bring  dropouts 
back  to  school. 

The  Dropout  Retention  and  Recov- 
ery Act  seeks  to  fill  this  vacuum.  The 
act  provides  startup  funds  for  model 
demonstration  programs  aimed  at 
dropout  prevention.  At  the  same  time, 
it  authorizes  a  study  to  collect,  evalu- 
ate, and  disseminate  information 
gained  from  these  programs.  My  bill 
includes  as  a  study  topic  the  impact  of 
school  reform  on  the  dropout  problem. 
In  my  State  and  others,  schools  have 
tightened  graduation  requirements  to 
improve  high  school  achievement 
levels.  Unfortunately,  these  reform  ef- 
forts have  accelerated  the  dropout 
problem  among  under-achieving,  "at 
risk"  youth.  We  must  develop  methods 
to  help  these  students  meet  higher 
standards.  The  new  projects  wUl  not 
merely  duplicate  State  and  local  ef- 
forts. Federal  funds  will  not  supplant 
State  and  local  dollars.  In  fact,  the 
Federal  share  of  program  costs  will  de- 
cline each  year  and  phase  out  com- 
pletely after  3  years. 

For  some  of  our  "at  risk"  young- 
sters, dropping  out  of  school  is  the  last 
stop  on  a  rough  road:  Loss  of  interest 
or  motivation,  inadequate  coiuiseling, 
or  inappropriate  teaching  methods. 
For  others,  dropping  out  is  sympto- 
matic of  much  larger  problems:  Drug 
abuse,  involvement  in  crime  or  youth 
gangs,  pregnancy,  and  poverty.  Causes 
vary  from  student  to  student,  school 
to  school,  and  State  to  State.  My  bill  is 
broad  enough  to  encompass  differ- 
ences. It  supports,  where  appropriate, 
programs  that  expand  parental  in- 
volvement, improve  guidance  and 
counseling  services,  and  offer  vocation- 
al options,  staff  training,  day  care 
services,  remedial  and  basic  skills  pro- 
grams, and  extended  day  and  summer 
programs. 

I  recognize  that  some  innovative 
State  programs  show  promise  in  ad- 
dressing the  dropout  program.  The 
youth  opportimities  unlimited  initia- 
tive in  Texas  has  demonstrated  results 
in  retaining  over  90  percent  of  partici- 


pating high-risk  youth  and  encourag- 
ing a  majority  of  program  participants 
to  pursue  postsecondary  education. 
The  program  utilizes  Job  training  part- 
nership act  fimds,  along  with  private 
resources  and  community-based  orga- 
nizations' support. 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  the  in- 
tensive learning  alternative  program 
in  Hillsborough  County  coordinates  ef- 
forts by  the  State  department  of 
health  and  rehabilitative  services  and 
the  county  school  board  to  provide 
high-risk  youth  with  special  classes, 
peer  coimseling  and  increased  parental 
involvement.  New  Directions  High 
School  in  Sarasota  County  allows  stu- 
dents to  individualize  their  schedules, 
attending  academic  classes  for  half  of 
the  day  and  vocational  training,  volun- 
teer work,  or  part-time  employment 
during  the  other  half. 

Most  of  these  promising  initiatives 
combine  school  with  community  re- 
sources. The  Dropout  Retention  and 
Recovery  Act  encourages  applicants  to 
coordinate  efforts  with  local  employ- 
ers, community-based  organizations, 
community  colleges  and  other  State 
and  Federal  efforts  such  as  vocational 
education  programs  and  projects 
fuinded  under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  responsible  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  I  insist  that 
our  education  dollars  be  well  spent. 
This  legislation  provides  not  only  seed 
money  for  new  projects  but  facilitates 
State  and  local  contributions  toward 
solving  the  dropout  problem. 

New  projects  may  be  criticized  as  too 
costly.  Cumulative  costs  of  special  re- 
medial instruction,  coiuiseling,  day 
care,  and  job  training  may  appear 
high  for  each  student  served  or  each 
dropout  brought  back  to  school  and 
sent  out  into  the  Job  market.  Even  so, 
I  expect  a  high  return  on  the  invest- 
ment, and  these  efforts  will  cost  less 
than  the  alternatives.  If  we  point 
States  and  localities  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  succeed  in  keeping  more  of 
our  "at  risk"  youngsters  in  school,  off 
the  streets,  out  of  trouble,  and  out  of 
jail,  then  we  will  save  in  the  long  run. 
If  we  give  more  of  these  youngsters 
the  kind  of  education  and  Job  training 
necessary  for  self-sufficiency— Job 
skills  to  move  them  and  the  economy 
forward— we  will  save  many  times 
over. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
viewed the  dropout  prevention  litera- 
ture and  found  it  severely  lacking.  The 
Congressional  Research  Service  com- 
pleted similar  research  and  found  no 
national  data  on  dropout  programs.  A 
review  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences'  National  Research  Coimcil 
on  evaluations  of  employment  and 
training  programs  for  youth  confirms 
that  little  information  exists  on  how 
to  prevent  youth  from  dropping  out  of 


school,  encourage  their  reentry,  or  re- 
cruit and  retain  dropouts  in  "second 
chance"  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  the  dropout  situation 
demands  a  national  response — not  a 
huge,  expensive  program  but  one  that 
provides  limited  support  to  the  best 
local  solutions  and  spreads  the  word 
on  what  works  and  what  doesn't.  We 
cannot  sit  by  and  watch  an  underclass 
emerge.  As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford 
to  watch  our  human  capital  erode.  We 
must  redirect  our  economy  to  one  that 
offers  solid  opportimity.  We  must  redi- 
rect our  youngsters  toward  chasing  an 
achievable  American  dream.  We  can 
afford  to  do  no  less.* 


By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  1079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
M.  Arvayo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RELIEF  OP  JOSE  M.  ARVAYO 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  private  biU  for  the 
relief  of  Jose  M.  Arvayo  who.  in  1979, 
at  5  months  of  age,  was  misdiagnosed 
by  a  staff  physician  at  McConnell  Air 
Force  Base  in  Wichita.  KS,  where 
Jose's  father  was  stationed.  Instead  of 
the  correct  diagnosis  of  bacterial  men- 
ingitis the  infant  was  said  to  liave  had 
a  relatively  harmless  upper  respirato- 
ry infection  and  sent  home  with  his 
parents. 

The  following  morning,  the  infant's 
condition  had  deteriorated  drastically. 
His  parents  rushed  the  baby  to  the 
base  hospital.  The  attending  physician 
immediately  recognized  the  severity  of 
Jose's  illness  and  sent  him  by  ambu- 
lance to  a  civilian  hospital.  Following 
examinations  by  several  physicians, 
the  infant's  condition  was  diagnosed 
as  bacterial  meningitis.  The  Arvayos 
were  informed  of  the  diagnosis  and  of 
the  possibility  that  Jose  could  sustain 
permanent  and  severe  central  nervous 
system  damage  and  menta^.  retarda- 
tion. However,  no  mention  was  made 
that  the  Air  Force  physician's  failure 
to  diagnose  and  treat  properly  Jose's 
condition  during  the  previous  day  very 
possibly  led  to  the  severe  conse- 
quences of  his  disease. 

In  1981,  the  Arvayos,  never  suspect- 
ing the  Government  doctor's  negli- 
gence, approached  an  attorney  on  a 
routine  complaint  involving  a  military 
medical  insurance  matter.  Upon  learn- 
ing of  the  backgroiuid  of  the  com- 
plaint, the  attorney  recognized  the 
possibility  of  the  Air  Force  physician's 
negligence,  and  so  informed  the  Ar- 
vayos. Following  an  investigation,  they 
filed  a  claim  for  damages  on  behalf  of 
Jose  on  December  16,  1981,  nearly  3 
years  after  the  Government  physi- 
cian's negligent  omission. 

In  the  Federal  district  coiu^,  the 
Government  introduced  a  motion  to 
dismiss  on  the  ground  that  the  Ar- 
vayos liad  failed  to  file  their  claim  in  a 
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timely  fashion  u  reqtdred  by  the  Fed- 
enl  Torts  Claims  Act  [FTCA],  which 
stipulates  a  2-year  period.  The  Gov- 
ernment contended  that  the  limita- 
tions period  commenced  at  the  time  of 
Jose's  injury.  The  district  court  con- 
sidered the  motion  and  determined 
that  the  limitations  period  did  not 
begtai  to  accrue  imtil  the  Arvayos 
learned  of  the  Oovemment  physician's 
negligence.  In  the  ensuing  trial,  the 
court  found  the  Government  negligent 
for  failing  to  diagnose  and  treat  bacte- 
rial meningitis  in  time.  It  further  held 
that  but  for  the  Government's  omis- 
sion. Jose  would  not  have  suffered 
brain  damage  and  mental  retardation. 
The  court  found  that  a  fair  and  com- 
pensatory award  was  the  sum  of  $1.95 
million  for  past,  present  and  future 
hospital  expenses,  pain  and  suffering, 
and  permanent  disabilities. 

The  Government  appealed  the  dis- 
trict court's  decision  to  the  Tenth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.  The  appellate 
court  rejected  all  of  the  Government's 
aguments  regarding  the  actual  merits 
of  the  case.  The  court  of  appeals  nev- 
ertheless reversed  the  decision  on  the 
issue  of  whether  the  limitations  provi- 
sion of  the  FTCA  has  run  its  course 
prior  to  the  filing  of  Jose's  claim. 

The  action  of  the  tenth  circuit's  de- 
cision was  to  deny  the  Arvayos  the 
only  means  which  they  had  to  support 
their  son  throughout  his  life.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  his  illness,  Jose  has  an  in- 
telligence quotient  of  only  20,  meaning 
that  at  the  age  of  16  he  will  have  de- 
veloped to  the  level  of  a  3-year-old. 
The  child  will  require  continued  medi- 
cation for  seizures  and  regular  medical 
and  mental  examinations  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  will  have  to  see  a  variety 
of  physicians  Just  to  keep  his  body 
functioning.  He  wiD  also  require 
speech  and  language  therapy  to  devel- 
op his  ability  to  articulate  sounds  and 
understand  language  as  he  grows 
older.  Jose's  condition  is  permanent. 
The  cost  of  this  in  emotional  terms  is 
beyond  compensation.  The  cost  in  fi- 
nancial terms  is  well  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  most  people. 

The  court  of  appeals  recognized  the 
extent  and  severity  of  Jose's  injuries 
and  the  hardship  those  Injuries  will 
place  on  his  parents.  It  expressed 
regret  that  the  Arvayos'  otherwise 
most  meritorious  case  had  to  be  denied 
because  of  a  mere  technicality.  In  its 
opinion  the  court  stated: 

It  is  with  regret  that  our  decision  prevents 
any  recovery  by  Jose  and  Tina  Arvayo  on 
l>ehal(  of  their  son.  Jose.  Jr.  The  damage  to 
Jose,  Jr.,  and  the  continuing  pain  and 
trauma  for  the  entire  family  is  a  tragedy, 
not  to  speak  of  the  financial  hardships  they 
will  surely  endure. 

The  court,  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
parture, included  in  its  opinion  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  Arvayos  that  they 
appeal  to  Congress  for  private  relief. 
The  court  simultaneously  implored 
Congress  to  grant  the  suggested  relief. 


givei^  the  unusual  circumstances  of 
this  case  and  the  particularly  acute 
plight  of  the  Arvayos. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  I  Ijelieve  this  desperate  sit- 
uation deserves  our  attention  and  res- 
olution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  tl^e  legislation  be  printed  in  the 

RKCOiU). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccro.  as  follows: 

I  S.  1079 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
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Representative*    of   the    VniUd    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SATISFACnON  OF  CLAIM  AGAINST  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Th4  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  Jose  L.  Arvayo  and 
Tina  D.  Arvayo  on  behalf  of  their  infant 
son.  Jose  M.  Arvayo,  the  sum  of  $1,950,000. 
Such  sum  was  awarded  in  a  judgment  en- 
tered against  the  United  States  in  Arvayo  v. 
United  States,  Civ.  No.  82-1611  (D.  Kan. 
1984).  which  was  reversed  in  Arvayo  v. 
Unitid  States,  Civ.  No.  84-1479  (10th  Cir. 
1985 ll  on  the  ground  that  the  claim  of  Jose 
M.  i^-vayo  was  not  presented  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agency  within  two  years  as 
requ^d  by  section  2401(b)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  The  payment  of  such 
sum  thall  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  any  claim 
of  Jo^  M.  Arvayo  against  the  United  States 
arisiJAg  out  of  the  failure  of  a  physician  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force  to  diagnose  and 
treat!  bacterial  meningitis  afflicting  Jose  M. 
Arvayo. 

LIMITATION  ON  ATTORNEYS  AND  AGENTS 
FEES. 

more  than  10  percent  of  the  sum  ap- 
ated  by  section  1.  shall  be  paid  or  re- 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  for  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  claim  de- 
scribed in  such  section.  Any  person  who  vio- 
latesi  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  )1,000.« 


SEC 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ: 

1080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Automo- 
bile Information  Disclosure  Act  to  pro- 
vide information  as  to  whether  or  not 
certain  motor  vehicles  are  capable  of 
usiqg  gasohol;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, 

PROMOTUfC  THE  USE  OF  GASOHOL 

•  K  r.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  help 
redtce  the  confusion  that  too  many 
people  have  about  gasohol.  My  bill 
would  simply  require  that  manufactur- 
ers indicate  on  the  window  sticker  of 
all  new  cars  manufactured  in  any 
mo^el  year  after  1988  whether  the  ve- 
hicle can  be  operated  on  gasohol. 

OlBsohol  is  a  blend  of  10  percent  eth- 
ane!—or  grain  alcohol— and  90  percent 
gasoline.  Ethanol  can  be  made  from  a 
variety  of  bases  including  grain  or  sug- 
arcane. It's  interesting  to  note  that 
ethiuiol  fuels  have  been  increasing  in 
po^larity  in  this  country  for  some 
tiiwe.  In  1980,  80  million  gallons  of  fuel 
etlKuiol  was  sold  in  the  United  States. 


By 


1986,  that  figure  had  skyrocketed 


by  almost  I.OOO  percent  to  an  estimat- 
ed 795  mJ  ilion  gallons.  This  fuel  is  par- 
ticularly popular  in  the  Midwestern 
States,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
grain  thft  can  be  readily  converted 
into  ethatiol. 

By  the  j  way.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
portant tp  distinguish  gasohol,  which 
Is  a  ble^d  of  gasoline  and  ethanol, 
from  mettianol,  which  is  wood  alcohol. 
Methanol  can  cause  both  hot  and  cold 
weather  driving  problems  and  increase 
the  nitrous  oxide  emissions  of  a  vehi- 
cle. My  measure  does  not  include  alco- 
hol fuels  jinade  from  methanol. 

OasohCM  is  reported  to  have  an 
octane  rating- a  measure  of  gasoline's 
antiknock  capability— as  much  as 
three  niynbers  higher  than  gasoline. 
Higher  octanes  slow  down  and  even 
out  the  burning  process  which  makes 
engines  tim  smoother  and  with  more 
power— that's  why  the  gas  stations 
make  siich  a  big  deal  about  their 
upper  gride  fuels  with  higher  octanes. 
Mixing  ethanol  with  gasoline  provides 
an  octane  boost  which  could  facilitate 
gasoline  production  by  permitting  oil 
refiners  to  produce  lower  octane  gaso- 
line for  blending  purposes.  So.  gasohol 
has  greatt  potential  to  help  our  Na- 
tion's miich  needed  efforts  to  conserve 
our  oil  sapply  and  reduce  our  depend- 
ency on  foreign  oil. 

And  these  needs  are  real  ones.  The 
depressed  state  of  our  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry and  our  increasing  dependency 
on  oil  imports  are  not  secrets.  Domes- 
tic oil  production  has  declined  by 
800.000  barrels  per  day  over  the  past 
year.  Last  year,  we  imported  approxi- 
mately 8  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day— 
about  1  million  barrels  a  day  more 
than  in  1985.  Imports  from  Arab 
OPEC  rtations  more  than  doubled  in 
1986,  giving  the  United  States  its  high- 
est level  of  OPEC  imports  since  1981. 
In  fact,  4e  are  now  importing  about  37 
percent  lof  our  daily  oil  consumption. 
That's  hkgher  than  1973  at  the  time  of 
the  oil  Embargo.  The  Department  of 
Energy  has  estimated  that  we  may  be 
importing  as  much  as  50  percent  of 
our  daily  consumption  by  the  early 
1990's.  J 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  also 
stated  that  there  is  probably  no  differ- 
ence between  burning  alcohol  fuels  or 
gasoline  with  regard  to  the  environ- 
ment. In  fact,  nitrous  oxide  emissions 
are  pro^bly  reduced  by  using  gasohol. 
Other  ^nissions,  such  as  carbon  mon- 
oxide ^6  unbumed  hydrocarbons, 
also  do  |iot  seem  to  change.  Also,  etha- 
nol could  effectively  help  our  efforts 
to  phase  lead— which  causes  higher  oc- 
tanes, Ijut  is  harmful  to  the  environ- 
ment—but of  gasoline.  Ethanol  gives 
any  type  of  gasoline  a  lead-free  octane 
boost.  Furthermore,  in  1978,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  deter- 
mined tti&t  alcohol  fuels  are  in  compli- 
ance wi  ;h  the  Clean  Air  Act. 


Despite  gasohol's  rising  popularity 
and  beneficial  qualities,  a  mispercep- 
tion  has  been  cultivated  that  some 
automobiles  cannot  nm  smoothly  on 
gasohoL  Unfortunately,  this  misper- 
ception  has  handicapped  the  gasohol 
Industry  and  hindered  the  consumers' 
ability  to  make  educated  decisions  on 
both  automobiles  and  fuel. 

Automobile  manufacturers  are  pres- 
ently required  by  law  to  indicate  on  aU 
new  car  window  stickers  certain  infor- 
mation that  enables  consumers  to 
make  well  informed  decisions  on 
whether  or  not  to  purchase  the  car. 
Requiring  manufacturers  to  include 
engine  performance  using  gasohol  on 
that  label  is  a  step  that  further  assists 
the  American  consimier.  It  is  my  im- 
derstanding  that  in  aU  cases  the  stick- 
er will  reflect  that  the  automobile  can 
operate  on  gasohol— thereby  removing 
all  doubts  about  the  fuel. 

Simply  stated,  my  bill  allows  the 
consumer  to  see  through  the  fog  that 
has  been  created  on  the  gasohol  issue 
and  make  educated  decisions  on 
whether  or  not  to  use  the  fuel.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  meastue 
and  urge  its  rapid  consideration.* 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Glenn, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Matsitnaga, 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Durehberger, 
Mr.    Levin.    Mr.    Simon.    Mr. 

HOLLINGS.  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Ms. 

MiKULSKi.  and  Mr.  Burdick): 
S.  1081.  A  bill  to  establish  a  coordi- 
nated National  Nutrition  Monitoring 
and  Related  Research  Program,  and  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  nutritional  and  dietary 
status  of  the  United  States  population 
and  the  nutritional  quality  of  the 
United  States  food  supply,  with  provi- 
sion for  the  conduct  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development  in  support  of 
such  program  and  plan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
If  ATioitAL  mrntiTioif  MONrroniiiQ  and 

RELATED  RESEARCH  ACT 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senate  is  well  aware  of  leg- 
islation I  pushed  in  the  98th  and  99th 
Congresses  to  establish  a  national  nu- 
trition monitoring  system.  Today.  I  am 
again  introducing  this  bill.  Joining  me 
as  original  cosponsors  are  Senators 
Kennedy,  Glenn,  Harkin,  Matsunaga. 
RiEGLE,  Dtjrenberger,  Levin,  Sdcon, 
HoLLiNGS,  BoscHwrrz,  Miktjlski,  and 
Burdick.  Identical  legislation  is  also 
being  introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentatives MacKay.  Brown,  and 
Walgren.  With  their  leadership,  the 
House  overwhelmingly  passed  nutri- 
tion monitoring  legislation  last  year. 

While  the  legislation  did  not  pass 
the  Senate  then,  I  am  optimistic  that 
with  the  past  support  from  over  70  or- 
ganizations representing  food  produc- 
ers, consiuners,  members  of  religious 
organizations,  senior  citizens,  health 
and  nutrition  professionals,  scientists. 
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education  officials,  advocates  for  chil- 
dren and  low-income  people,  public  of- 
ficials, and  minorities,  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed in  the  100th  Congress.  Last  year 
the  House-passed  bill  was  reported  out 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee before  it  died  in  the  final  days  of 
the  99th  Congress. 

Despite  considerable  nutrition  infor- 
mation from  various  sources,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  do  not  have  a  compre- 
hensive nutrition  monitoring  program. 
The  embarrassing  result  is  we  simply 
do  not  know  the  current  nutritional 
status  of  our  citizens.  This  legislation 
would  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  truly 
coordinated  data-gathering  program. 

Over  nine  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  now  engage  in  nutrition 
research  and  training  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  well  over  $200  million.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  all 
collect  data  and  conduct  research 
through  19  different  surveys.  Given 
such  disparate  data  collection,  analy- 
sis, and  reporting  it's  no  wonder  that 
we  need  an  integrated  approach.  In 
1985,  in  a  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress,  the  National  Agriculture 
Research  and  Extension  Users  Adviso- 
ry Board  stated  that  because  of  poor 
coordination  among  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  each  agency  ignored 
opportunities  to  economize  and  per- 
haps make  the  results  more  conclu- 
sive. Even  the  Hunger  Task  Force,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Reagan,  recom- 
mended that  the  USDA  and  the  HHS 
coordinate  their  two  surveys  on  a  con- 
tinuous and  timely  basis. 

A  second  deficiency  of  our  nutrition 
monitoring  is  this  lack  of  timely  data. 
This  issue  becomes  more  critical  as  we 
continue  to  vote  for  or  against  health 
care,  food  assistance,  food  and  envi- 
ronmental safety,  agriculture  produc- 
tion, and  biomedical  research.  How 
can  we  make  informed  decisions  when 
there  is  no  current  baseline  data  on 
the  nutritional  and  health  status  of 
the  U.S.  population?  We  do  not  even 
know  whether  our  ciurent  policies  are 
having  the  intended  effect  or  whether 
with  better  information  we  could 
make  effective  changes.  The  decisions 
we  make  today  are  based  on  data  col- 
lected in  the  1970's.  A  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween diet,  nutrition,  and  health 
would  pay  off  in  knowledge  and  fiscal 
savings. 

Briefly,  this  bill  streamlines  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  nutrition 
monitoring.  It  consolidates  the  author- 
ity within  an  Interagency  Board  to 
assist  the  Secretaries  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  development, 
management,  and  implementation  of  a 
coordinated  program  and  a  compre- 
hensive 10-year  plan.  An  Advisory 
Council  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Congress  to  give  scien- 


tific and  technical  advice  on  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  a  na- 
tional nutrition  monitoring  program. 
No  new  funds  are  authorized  under  it. 

This  will  ensure  the  effective  use  of 
Federal  and  State  dollars.  It  will  help 
develop  State  and  local  initiatives  to 
improve  monitoring  methods  and 
standards.  It  will  stimulate  academic, 
industry,  and  governmental  partner- 
ships. And  it  will  improve  methods  to 
cut  the  costs  of  monitoring. 

In  conclusion.  Bdr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  is  long  overdue 
and  I  urge  support  for  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1082.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  tetra  amino  blphenyl 
imtil  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

TEKPORART  SUSPEMSIOR  OP  DtmT 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
temporarily  suspend  the  duty  on  the 
chemical  tetra  amino  biphenyl  (A/K/ 
A  Diamine  Benzidene).  This  chemical, 
conunonly  eferred  to  as  "TAB,"  is  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from 
West  Germany.  TAB  is  an  essential 
raw  material  used  for  the  production 
of  a  high  performance  fiber  called 
"PBI."  There  is  no  American  producer 
of  TAB. 

PBI  is  a  unique  heat-and-chemlcal- 
resistant  fiber  that  can  be  used  as  a 
suitable  replacement  for  asbestos.  PBI 
has  a  wide  range  of  thermal  protective 
applications  such  as  flight  suits  and 
garments  for  fire  fighters,  boiler 
tenders,  and  refinery  workers. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  98th  Congress  I 
introduced  similar  legislation  to  apply 
duty-free  treatment  to  TAB.  This  bill 
was  ultimately '  incorporated  into  the 
Omnibus  Tariff  and  Trade  Act  which 
became  law  in  1984.  The  duty  suspen- 
sion for  TAB  expires  in  1988. 

There  is  still  no  domestic  producer 
of  TAB.  Thus,  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  this  chemical  as  called 
for  in  my  bill  wiU  not  cause  injury  to 
any  U.S.  manufactiu-er  of  the  product. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  jobs  that  are  directly  relat- 
ed to  production  of  PBI,  as  well  as  ad- 
ditional positions  resulting  from  the 
research,  development,  and  marketing 
of  this  product.  These  jobs  hinge  on 
the  ability  of  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer of  PBI  to  produce  this  product 
efficiently  and  at  a  competitive  price 
for  the  available  markets.  Temporary 
removal  of  this  import  duty  on  this 
principal  raw  material  will  lower  the 
production  cost  for  PBI  fiber  and 
enable  the  domestic  manufacturer  to 
establish  a  competitive  market  for 
products  containing  PBI. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  prevent  the  loss  of  American 
jobs  to  foreign  markets.  This  is  an  ex- 
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eellmt  oivoitunity  to  help  keep  aome 
Amerfean  Jobs  at  home.  For  that 
rceanii.  I  am  hopeful  the  Finance 
nnmtwnittMm  and  the  Confren  can  f a- 
vnahly  oxiBlder  this  bill  in  the  near 
futare« 
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Tpere  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
wa4   ordered    to   be   printed   in   the 
I.  as  follows: 

S.  1063 


By  Mr.  DtCONCINL 
&  lOeS.  A  bill  to  delay  implonenta- 
tlon  of  the  employer  sanctions  provi- 
sion of  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Cmtrol  Act  of  1986  by  4  months:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ftT  or  DinoTBt  sAiKmom  PKOvmoit  or 
THS  namauTioii  bboui  amd  coimoL  act 
Mr.  DaCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  legislation  to 
delay  the  implementation  of  the  em- 
ployer sanctions  provision  of  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1986  for  4  months.  The  sanctions  are 
due  to  go  into  effect  on  June  1.  1987. 
My  bill  would  delay  that  implementa- 
Uon  date  untfl  October  1. 1987. 

Let  me  point  out  at  the  outset  that 
my  bill  would  not  repeal  the  provision 
twaMny  it  illegal  under  our  laws  to 
hire  an  illegal  alien.  The  1986  act  en- 
acted such  a  change  in  our  law  begin- 
ning on  December  1,  1986.  The  Immi- 
graUmi  Act  of  1986.  however,  delays 
actual  enforcemmt  of  the  employer 
sanctions  provision  for  a  6-month 
public  information  period.  My  bill  will 
extend  the  public  information  period 
for  an  additional  4  months. 

I  am  taking  this  action  because  I 
find  that  the  public  information  cam- 
paign requh«d  by  the  Immigration  Act 
has  not  adequately  taken  place.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  the  appro- 
priate Cabinet  members  were  required 
"to  dissoninate  forms  and  information 
to  employers,  emplojrment  agencies, 
and  organisations  representing  em- 
ployees and  provide  fof-  public  educa- 
tion". It  is  obvious  that  the  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  comply  with  this 
provision  have  been  far  from  ade- 
quate. I  understand  that  Congress 
must  bear  a  great  deal  of  the  blame 
for  this  problem  because  of  our  failure 
to  enact  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion biU  which  contains  some  funds  to 
implement  parts  of  the  Immigration 
Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  that  there  is 
widespread  misunderstanding  and  ig- 
norance of  the  requirements  and  pro- 
tections of  the  employer  sanctions  pro- 
visions. In  my  discussions  with  em- 
ployers, unions,  and  individuals  who 
would  be  most  affected  by  the  sanc- 
tions, I  find  that  they  are  totally  un- 
aware of  the  real  provisions  of  the  law 
and  are  overwhelmed  with  rumors  and 
misinformation.  The  bill  I  introduce 
today  would  give  the  administration 
adequate  time  to  quiet  the  fears  and 
inform  the  misinformed  and  unin- 
formed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 


enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
itaHve*  cj  the  United  Statea  of 
in  Congm*  attembled, 
vc  8  of  title  II  of  the  Immlsntlon 
sndl  Nationality  Act  Is  amended  in  section 
374A.  (8  n.S.C.  1334A.): 

Iq  section  374A.(iXl)  subsUtute  "10- 
Moath"  for  "6->fonth"  and  "ten-month"  for 
"sl»month"  so  that  the  first  line  of  the  sec- 
tionreads: 

"(|)  lO-ifoirrH  PUBLIC  nroucAnoii 
raUOD.— During  the  ten-month  •  •  *." 

In  section  274A.(JKI)  subsUtute  "IS 
months"  for  "one  year"  in  the  first  line  so 
that  it  reads: 

"<|>  IK  cnfCBAi.— Beginnlns  16  months 
afttf  the  date  of  enactment  *  *  *." 


By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  JoHHSTOK): 

1084.  A  biU  to  establish  the 
»unt  of  the  costs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  uranium  enrichment 
program  that  have  not  previously  been 
rec<>vered  from  enrichment  customers 
in  ^he  charges  of  the  Department  of 
Ebcrgy  to  its  customers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

tnUUnmi  KHUCBMUTT 

Hi.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  fix  the 
am>unt  of  prior  unrecovered  and  un- 
recmped  Government  cost  of  provid- 
ing uranium  enrichment  services  to  its 
cua  bomers.  There  has  been  a  substan- 
tia] controversy  over  this  matter  for 
some  time.  For  some  time  there  has 
been  a  need  for  Congress  to  settle  the 
controversy.  My  bill  will  settle  it. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
series  of  hearings  on  the  status  of  the 
D«>artment  of  Energy's  Uranium  En- 
richment Program.  Ova  first  hearings 
wefe  held  on  March  9  and  March  13. 
Additional  hearings  are  scheduled  for 
4  and  May  8. 

lese  hearings  show  a  Federal  en- 
teit>rise  that  is  in  deep  trouble  and  in 
dagger  of  losing  its  customers — Ameri- 
ca's utilities— to  foreign  providers  of 
enrichment  services  that  are  backed 
by]  their  home  governments.  One  of 
the  major  uncertainties  that  burdens 
the  UJS.  program  is  the  allegation  that 
itsjenrichment  customers  may  have  to 
le  a  large  obligation  to  recover 
so-balled  prior  unrecouped  Govern- 
ment costs  of  providing  the  service. 
The  issue  of  these  costs  and  which 
customers  should  jear  responsibility 
ioi  them  is  highly  controversial.  Un- 
certainty as  to  how  the  Issue  will  be 
resolved  is  perhaps  the  main  reason 
why  domestic  utilities  have  to  consider 
switching  their  business  to  foreign 
piw^iders. 

'This  matter  was  considered  at  the 
enl  of  the  last  Congress  in  the  con- 
tinuing appropriations  legislation. 
House  Joint  Resolution  738.  The  con- 
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ferenoe 
follows: 

These  Mats  are  an  outgrowth  of  Initial 
calculatkkis  in  the  enrichment  program,  pri- 
marily valuation  of  plants  originally  oon- 
stnicted  tor  defense  purposes,  together  with 
cumulatirely  Imputed  interest  on  that 
amount.  ;  Calculation  of  an  appropriate 
amount  lieflecting  that  initial  calculation  to- 
imputed  interest  which  should 
to  the  Treasury  from  revenues 
tent  customers  has  been  con- 
because  differing  method- 
different  results  and  because 
such  repayment  to  the  Treasury  is  per- 
ceived by  some  as  a  major  new  departure  in 
the  approach  by  which  appropriations  and 
customer!  revenues  have  funded  luanium  en- 
richment activities.  Because  of  the  contro- 
versial nature  of  this  issue,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  estimates  of  an  atwropriate  repay- 
ment obligation  have  ranged  as  low  as  $350 
million  i£<l  as  high  as  $7.5  billion,  this  is  a 
matter  taat  the  conferees  believe  should  be 
determlnM  by  the  Congress  after  fiill  op- 
portunity to  Inquire  into  the  matter,  rather 
than  be  t^termlned  unilaterally  by  DOE. 

My  bill  will  serve  as  a  focus  for  the 
debate  on  this  issue  as  well  as  others 
that  mijst  be  considered  and  resolved 
if  the  yJS.  Uranium  EInrichment  Pro- 
gram 13  to  continue  to  function  to 
achieve  its  goals.  Under  my  bill,  the 
Goveminent's  costs  of  providing  urani- 
um enrichment  services  under  section 
161(v)  if  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (^  U.S.C.  2201(v))  that  have 
been  innirred  and  not  recovered  prior 
to  fiscal  year  1987  of  the  United  States 
is  deteindned  to  be  $364  million.  A 
table  showing  the  derivation  of  this 
figure  Appears  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks.  The  methodology  for 
arrivina  at  the  entries  to  this  table  fol- 
lows.    I 

Coliu^  I  of  the  attached  table  Is 
the  net  appropriations  to  the  enrich- 
ment program  measxu'ed  in  millions  of 
as-spent  dollars.  Net  appropriations 
are  defined  as  the  difference  between 
outlays  jsnd  revenues,  from  1969.  when 
the  commercial  operation  of  the  en- 
richmeat  enterprise  began,  through 
the  enq  of  fiscal  year  1986.  Outlays  in- 
trathig.  plant  and  equipment 
ler  costs,  including  those  in- 
ter the  cancelled  Portsmouth. 
Centrifuge  Enrichment 
Plant,  tlevenues  include  all  funds  re- 
ceived trom  the  sale  of  enriched  urani- 
um. Thjese  costs  total  to  $1,774,500,000 
at  the  ^nd  of  fiscal  year  1986.  This  is 
based  cti  cost  data  from  DOE's  annual 
budget  submissions  and  financial  re- 
ports of  the  enrichment  enterprise. 

Column  II  represents  revenues  that 
wouldpave  been  received  from  the 
sale  of  enriched  uranium  to  the  Gov- 
ernment if  the  Government  had  been 
paying  the  commercial  price  for  the 
enrichifient  service.  The  Government 
purchases  enrichment  services  for  de- 
fense purposes,  for  example,  the  oper- 
ation or  nuclear  powered  submarines. 
The  inferred  cost  of  services  provided 
to  the  Government  is  equal  to  outlays 
incurr^  in  providing  enrichment  serv- 
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ices  for  Government  users.  From  1969 
through  1983,  Government  revenue  is 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  separative  work  units  provided  to 
the  Government  by  the  commercial 
price.  From  1983  through  1986.  funds 
were  provided  to  the  enrichment  en- 
terprise  in  appropriations  bills  for  the 
SWU's  produced  for  the  Government, 
although  they  were  insufficient  to 
cover  outlays.  For  those  year,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  provided 
in  the  appropriations  bills  and  the 
commercial  price  is  in  column  II. 

Column  III,  the  total  of  column  I 
and  column  II,  is  equivalent  to  the  net 
amount  of  money  borrowed  or  re- 
ceived in  each  year.  This  is  the  princi- 
pal upon  which  interest  is  calculated. 

The  interest  rates  in  column  IV  are 
the  average  long-term  cost  of  money 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  This  is  docu- 
mented in  the  financial  reports  of  the 
Uranium  Enrichment  Program  in  each 
year. 

Interest  is  calculated  on  each  net 
revenue  figiu%  from  colimin  III.  from 
the  year  when  the  money  was  bor- 
rowed or  loaned  to  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1986,  at  the  fixed  rate  in  colmnn 
TV.  Each  year  is  treated  as  a  separate 
"loan."  Column  V  is  the  total  amount 
owed  on  the  loan,  principal  plus  inter- 
est, for  each  year.  The  total  amount 
that  has  been  incurred  but  not  recov- 
ered from  1969  through  1986  is 
$364,000,000  in  1986  doUars. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  and  the  text  of  this 
bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
proper  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1084 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Rejjresentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaembled. 

Section  161(v)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2201(v»  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  phrase  "over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time:  •  *  *"  the  following: 

"And  provided  further.  That  the  Govern- 
ment's costs  of  providing  services  under 
paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this  subsection  that 
have  been  incurred  and  not  recovered  prior 
to  Fiscal  Year  1987  of  the  United  States  are 
hereby  determined  to  be  $364  million,  and 
such  amount  shall  be  recovered  in  chsirges 
for  services  under  paragraphs  A  and  B 
within  a  20-year  period  commencing  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1987,  along  with  interest  on  the 
unpaid  balance  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  aver- 
age yield  on  long-term  government  obliga- 
tions as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  October  1,  1987:" 
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By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  1085.  A  bill  to  create  an  independ- 
ent oversight  board  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  U.S.  Government  nuclear  fa- 
cilities, to  apply  the  provisions  of 
OSHA  to  certain  Department  of 
Energy  nuclear  facilities,  to  clarify  the 
Jurisdiction  and  powers  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  dealing  with  nuclear 
wastes,  to  ensure  independent  re- 
search on  the  efforts  of  radiation  on 
human  beings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Atttiirs. 

THE  MTJCLEAS  PROTKTIOKS  AHD  SATETT  ACT  OP 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill,  the  Nuclear  Protec- 
tions and  Safety  Act  of  1987. 

More  than  2  years  ago,  I  became 
aware  of  a  problem  at  a  DOE-owned 
nuclear  facility,  the  Feed  Materials 
Protection  Center  at  Femald.  OH. 
The  plant  had  had  a  significant  re- 
lease of  uranium  oxide  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  there  was  an  evident  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  both  the  contrac- 
tor and  DOE  to  deal  candidly  with  the 
circumstances  surrounding  this  inci- 
dent. An  investigation  by  my  staff, 
which  culminated  in  a  hearing  held  in 
Cincinnati  in  April  1985,  revealed  that 
the  history  of  this  plant  was  replete 
with  instances  of  massive  discharges  of 
radioactive  and  other  hazardous  mate- 
rials to  air  and  to  ground  during  the 
35-year  existence  of  the  plant.  The 
emphasis  was  on  production,  with  far 
less  emphasis  on  safety  or  environ- 
mental protection.  The  contractor  con- 
tinued to  received  bonuses  based  on 
production  performance,  and  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  both  workers 
and  people  in  the  surrounding  commu- 
nity were  ignored.  Both  soil  and 
ground  water  were  contaminated,  in- 
cluding drinking  water  wells  off  site. 

These  conditions  were  so  shocking 
that  I  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  [GAOl  to  begin  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations, not  only  of  DOE^-owned 
facilities  in  Ohio,  but  at  places  located 
in  other  areas  of  the  United  States  as 
well.  Five  GAO  reports  have  been  de- 
livered to  me  over  this  2-year  period, 
and  they  detail  a  callous  disregard  for 
safety  and  environmental  protection 


at  nearly  all  of  the  sites  surveyed  by 
the  GAO.  Safety  analysis  reports  for  a 
number  of  DOE's  nuclear  react<»B 
have  not  been  ciHnpleted  or  are  inad- 
equate; widespread  contamination  of 
soil  and  ground  wato-  exists  at  DOE 
sites  in  Ohio,  Teimessee.  South  Caroli- 
na, and  Washington.  It  will  cost  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  repair  the  damage, 
and  in  some  cases,  the  damage  is  irrep- 
arable. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  himtiUng  of  health 
and  safety  matters  for  workers  at  its 
facilities  has  been  inept.  There  is  wide- 
spread distrust  among  workers  at 
these  facilities  as  to  the  adequacy  and 
implementation  of  occupational 
health  and  safety  standards.  This, 
combined  with  some  egregious  past 
mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  in  the  handling  of  re- 
search contracts  on  health  effects  of 
ionizing  radiation  have  resulted  in  a 
situation  where  epidemiological  stud- 
ies on  radiation  effects  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  or  funded 
by  the  Department  of  Energy  are  not 
given  credibility  by  the  people  who 
would  be  most  affected  by  the  results 
of  such  studies.  DOE,  whose  primary 
mission  is  the  production  of  nuclear 
materials,  is  the  chief  sponsor  of  such 
research,  so  the  potential  for  conflict 
of  interest  is  clear  and  compelling. 

It  has  now  been  a  year  since  the  ac- 
cident at  Chernobyl.  That  terrible  nu- 
clear accident  has  itself  prompted 
some  hard  looks  at  the  safety  condi- 
tions in  our  Government-owned  nucle- 
ar facilities,  with  some  disturbing  re- 
sults. 

For  example,  the  N-reactor  at  Han- 
ford,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  has 
been  shut  down  for  4  months  now, 
since  an  independent  panel  of  nuclear 
experts  examined  it  and  questioned 
the  safety  of  its  operati(m.  We  should 
remember  that  the  N-reactor  is  the 
one  in  our  country  most  resembling 
the  reactor  at  Chernobyl.  But  that  is 
not  our  only  reactor  safety  problem. 
The  Savannah  River  facility  in  South 
Carolina  has  one  reactor  shut  down 
because  of  cracks  in  the  reactor  vessel; 
another  reactor  may  be  developing 
such  cracks  as  well.  The  problems  at 
these  facilities  go  beyond  those  result- 
ing from  operating  reactors  past  the 
reasonable  lifetime  of  the  equipment. 
Some  of  the  problems  appear  to  be  a 
result  of  incompetence  or  carelessness. 
For  nearly  7  years,  the  DOE  operated 
its  Savannah  River  reactors  at  a  much 
higher  rate  of  power  than  the  emer- 
gency core  cooling  sjTstem  could 
handle.  GAO  investigators  looking 
into  safety  concerns  at  DOE  facilities 
on  my  behalf  brought  this  fact  to  light 
at  a  hearing  I  held  last  month. 

While  DOE  took  steps  late  last  year 
to  reduce  the  power  levels  of  the  Sa- 
vannah River  reactors,  an  outside 
panel  of  experts— the  National  Acade- 
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my  of  Sdenoe*— (ttd  not  have  confi- 
denoe  that  the  reducticm  was  suffi- 
doit  and  has  stitHicly  adviaed  DOC  to 
reduce  further  the  power  levels  of 
theae  reaetcHTs. 

The  fact  that  Independent  reviews  of 
DOC^  reactor  operatl<mB  have  shown 
■ueh  pRrtdema  indicates  that  such  re- 
views need  to  be  instltuUonallxed. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  think  DOE  has 
now  been  sensitlaed  to  the  situation 
that  exists  around  the  country  with 
regard  to  their  facilities.  I  must  com- 
pliment them  for  some  of  the  actions 
they  have  taken  but  they  have  not 
gone  far  enou^,  fast  enough,  and 
they  are  too  late  in  some  of  their  ac- 
tivities. We  should  have  been  putting 
some  of  this  emphasis  on  many  years 
ago.  It  is  better  late  than  never. 

So  I  am  glad  they  are  moving  and 
are  now  sensitlaed  to  this.  But  I  do 
think  that  to  protect  this  country  for 
the  future  we  need  to  institutionalize 
these  changes  being  made  and  make 
certain  that  whatever  administration 
Is  in  power  and  whoever  the  people  at 
the  Departmoit  of  Energy,  that  these 
nuclear  concerns  will  get  the  same 
kind  of  emphasis  fnnn  one  administra- 
tion to  another. 

In  addition,  DOE'S  abuse  of  the  envi- 
rtmment  at  and  around  its  defense  fa- 
cilities is  a  national  disgrace  and  must 
be  stoiTped.  My  own  home  State  of 
Ohio  is  suing  DOE  because  of  its  con- 
tinued lack  of  compliance  with  envi- 
ronmental laws,  and  as  I  indicated  ear- 
lier, such  conditions  exist  at  several 
DOE  facilities  around  the  country.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  lawsuits  are 
being  filed  in  other  States  to  make 
sure  DOE  comes  into  compliance  but 
our  State  attorney  general  back  home 
in  Ohio  has  fUed  such  suits  in  Ohio  to 
make  certain  that  we  do  get  compli- 
ance in  our  State. 

The  basic  problem  in  all  these  areas 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  is  in  charge  of  both 
nuclear  production  and  safety  and 
health  ImpUcatlons  at  the  same  time, 
without  any  outside  oversight.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
remedy  this  intolerable  and  dangerous 
situation.  We  cannot  afford  to  risk 
permanent  harm  to  our  citizens  and 
our  land  in  the  name  of  national  secu- 
rity. 

First,  the  biU  creates  an  independent 
oversight  board  to  ensure  the  safe  op- 
eraticm  of  nuclear  facilities  owned  by 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

Second,  the  bill  will  substantially  in- 
crease the  safety  of  workers  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  nuclear  facilities 
by  eliminating  DOE's  exemption  from 
the  application  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  [OSHA]  standards.  If 
the  bill  passes,  the  National  Institute 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
[NIOSH]  will  be  able  to  walk  into  any 
DOE  facility  and  do  a  health  hazard 
survey. 
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the  Environmental  Protection 
:y  will  be  given  the  sole  Jurisdic- 
tioii  to  regulate  mixed  hazardous  and 
nuaear  waste  at  DOE  faculties.  This 
will' ensure  that  adequate  environmen- 
tal standards  are  applicable  to  DOE 
actbrities. 

Pwially,  the  bill  creates  a  Radiation 
Re^arch  Review  Board  with  heavy 
representation  by  the  Department  of 
Hedth  and  Human  Services  to  oversee 
DCwI's  research  program  on  the 
heuth  effects  of  ionizing  radiation. 

"A.  President,  more  than  35  years  of 
nenect  in  environment,  safety  and 
health  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
and!  its  predecessor  agencies  cannot  be 
mitigated  overnight.  It  will  take  much 
effdrt,  some  time,  a  great  deal  of 
moaey,  and  dedication  and  will  on  the 
part  of  both  the  executive  branch  and 
the  [Congress. 

I  think  it  wUl  be  in  the  billion  of  dol- 
lars that  we  wiU  have  to  pay  before  we 
get  new  procedures  in  and  clean  up 
procedures  completed  to  clean  up  the 
mess  that  we  have  around  some  of 
these  plants.  It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
dedication  and  wlU  on  the  part  of  both 
thei  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 


tnei  e 
gr^. 


The  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  a 
sigitificant  step  on  the  road  to  recov- 
ery^  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
legislation,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
nt  that  the  bill  and  a  section-by- 
on    analysis   be    printed    in    the 

RO. 

ere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rs,  as  follows: 

S.  1085 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

SacTioN  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Nuclear  Protections  and  Safety  Act  of 
1981". 

TTELE       I— INDEPENDENT       NUCLEAR 
BOARD    OVERSIGHT    OVER 
•ARTMENT    OF   ENERGY    PACIU- 


.  SHORT  TmJ! 

Sfc.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"DeK>artment  of  Energy  Nuclear  Safety 
Board  Oversight  Act  of  1987". 

{  riRDIHGS  AND  PtTRPOSE 

sic.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( K)  there  is  a  great  need  for  vigorous  inves- 
tigation of  events  at  nuclear  facilities  con- 
troled  by  the  Department  of  Energy;  and 

(3)  continual  review  and  assessment  by 
exdert  outside  authorities  would  be  of  as- 
sistfince  in  identifying  actual  or  potential 
safety  problems  and  needed  standards  at 
these  nuclear  facilities. 

(It)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  establish 
an  Independent  Department  of  Energy  Nu- 
clear Safety  Board  which  shall  promote  nu- 
clear safety  at  Department  of  Energy  nucle- 
ar facilities  by— 

(1)  aimually  reviewing  and  evaluating  the 
imaiementation  of  health  and  safety  stand- 
ani  s,  as  well  as  all  applicable  Department  of 
En  :rgy  Orders  at  each  nuclear  facility; 


luctins  tndepoident  Investigations 
at  Department  of  Energy  nuclear 

and  aaaeaalng  the  content 
of  all  Orders  govemins  De- 
of  Energy  nuclear  facilities; 

lending  to  the  Department  of 
irovements  In  its  nuclear  fadll- 
.tlons.    and    health    and    safety 

the  Congress  of  its  findings 
idatlons. 

OP  irucLKAR  SAimr  boars 
8k.  10$.  Title  n  of  the  Energy  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5841  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"UtUlPEMUUIT  ITUCLEAR  SAITTT  BOARD 

"Sac.  2|2.  (a)  There  is  established  a  De- 
partment! "'  Energy  Nuclear  Safety  Board 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
-Board').  I 

"(bXl)  trhe  Board  shall  be  composed  of  3 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Seiuite,  from  among  respected  experts  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  safety  with  a  demon- 
strated competence  and  knowledge  relevant 
to  the  independent  investigative  and  pre- 
scriptive functions  of  the  Board.  No  more 
than  2  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  party.  Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the]  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  {President  shall  submit  such  nomi- 
nations f ^r  appointment  to  the  Board. 

"(2)  Ally  vacancy  in  the  membership  of 
the  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  fi  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

"(3)  N(i^  member  of  the  Board  shall  have 
any  slgnuicant  financial  relationship  in  any 
firm,  company,  coriwration,  or  other  busi- 
ness entity  engaged  in  activities  regulated 
by  the  Commission  either  as  licensee  or  con- 
tractor, or  have  such  a  relationship  within 
the  2  years  preceding  his  appointment. 

"(cKl)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  ^ard  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President.  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man may  be  reappointed  to  such  offices. 

"(2)  The  Chairman  shall  be  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Board  and  shall,  sub- 
ject to  such  policies  as  the  Board  may  estab- 
lish, exocise  the  functions  of  the  Board 
with  respect  to— 

"(A)  ttie  appointment  and  supervision  of 
personnel  employed  by  the  Board; 

"(B)  the  organization  of  any  administra- 
tive imlta  established  by  the  Board;  and 

"(C)  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 
The   Chiinnan   may   delegate   any   of  the 
functiont  under  this  paragraph  to  any  other 
member  br  to  any  appropriate  employee  or 
officer  o^  the  Board. 

"(3)  lihe  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as 
Chairman  In  the  event  of  the  absence  or  in- 
capacity of  the  Chairman  or  in  case  of  a  va- 
cancy in  khe  office  of  Chairman. 

"(dXl)l  Ebccept  as  provided  under  para- 
graph (Sb,  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  6  years.  Members  of  the 
Board  may  be  reappointed. 

"(2)  Of  the  members  first  appointed— 

"(A)  o^e  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  2 
years;     | 

"(B)  o^e  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  4 
years;  and 

"(C)  Of e  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  6 
years. 

as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment. 


"(3)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  for  which  such  member's 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appoint- 
ed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A 
member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
the  member's  term  until  a  successor  has 
taken  office. 

"(4)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  ne- 
glect of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

"(e)  Two  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  issuing  reports,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

"(f)  The  Board  shall  hire  such  staff  and 
make  such  expenditures  for  consultants  and 
services  as  are  necessary. 

"(g)  The  Board  shall  have  the  following 
functions: 

"(1)  The  Board  shall  annually  review  and 
evaluate  the  implementation  of  health  and 
safety  standards,  as  well  as  all  applicable 
Department  of  Energy  Orders,  at  each  De- 
partment of  Energy  nuclear  facility.  The 
Board  shall  annually  review  and  assess  the 
content  and  application  of  all  Orders  gov- 
erning E>epartment  of  Energy  nuclear  facili- 
ties, and  recommend  necessary  changes  in 
their  content  and  application. 

"(2KAKi)  The  Board  shall  Investigate 
those  events  at  Department  of  Energy  nu- 
clear facilities  which  the  Board  determines 
to  be  significant  because  of  possible  adverse 
effects  on  the  health  or  safety  of  the  public 
or  because  such  events  could  be  the  precur- 
sors of  events  that  may  adversely  affect  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  public. 

"(ii)  The  Board  may  request  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  malce  an  investigation  of  the 
events  described  in  subdivision  (i)  and  to 
report  its  findings  to  the  Board  in  a  timely 
fashion.  Whenever  the  Board  concludes 
such  an  Investigation,  the  Board  may  ana- 
lyze the  findings  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  making  its  own  conclusions  and 
reconunendatlons. 

"(B)  The  purpose  of  any  Board  investiga- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shall  be— 

"(i)  to  determine  if  the  Secretary  is  ade- 
quately implementing  health  and  safety 
standards,  as  well  as  all  applicable  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Orders,  at  Department  of 
Energy  nuclear  facilities; 

"(11)  to  ascertain  information  concerning 
the  circumstances  of  the  event  Involved,  and 
its  implications  for  the  public  health  and 
safety; 

"(Hi)  to  determine  whether  such  event  is 
part  of  a  pattern  of  similar  events  at  other 
Department  of  Elnergy  nuclear  facilities 
which  could  adversely  affect  the  public 
health  or  safety  or  which  could  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  events  which  could  adversely 
affect  the  public  health  or  safety;  and 

"(iv)  to  provide  such  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  for  changes  in  Department  of 
Energy  Orders,  safety  regulations  and  re- 
quirements, and  other  regulatory  policy  as 
may  be  prudent  or  necessary. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'event'  shall  include  an  action  or 
failure  to  act  by  any  person,  including  the 
Secretary,  or  a  continuing  series  of  actions 
or  failures  to  act  by  any  person,  including 
the  Secretary,  including  operational  fail- 
ures, that  the  Board  determines  to  have  an 
actual  or  potentially  adverse  effect  on 
public  health  and  safety  as  provided  in  this 
paragraph. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  have  access  to  and 
may  systematically  analyze  operational  data 
from  any  Department  of  Energy  needed  fa- 
cility to  determine  whether  there  exist  cer- 
tain patterns  of  events  that  indicate  safety 
problems. 


"(4)  The  Board  may  conduct  rectal  stud- 
ies pertaining  to  safety  at  any  Department 
of  Energy  nuclear  facility. 

"(5)  The  Botod  may  evaluate  information 
received  from  the  scientific  and  industrial 
communities,  and  from  the  interested 
public,  with  respect  to— 

"(A)  events  with  actual  or  potential  ad- 
verse effects  on  health  and  safety;  or 

"(B)  suggestions  for  specific  measures  to 
improve  health  and  safety  at  Department  of 
Energy  nuclear  facilities. 

"(6KA)  The  Board  shall  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  those  specific  measures  that 
should  be  adopted  to  minimize  the  likeli- 
hood that  events  will  occur  at  any  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  nuclear  facility  which  could 
adversely  affect  the  public  health  or  safety. 
The  Secretary  shall  respond  in  writing  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Board  within 
120  days  of  receipt  of  such  recommenda- 
tions. Such  written  response  shall  detail 
specific  measures  adopted  by  the  Secretary 
In  response  to  such  recommendations. 

"(B)  The  recommendations  of  the  Board 
made  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
also  be  sent  to  Congress,  and  when  possible, 
made  available  to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  agencies,  concerned  with  health 
and  safety  at  Department  of  Energy  nuclear 
f  aciUties,  and  to  the  public. 

"(7)(A)  The  Board  may  establish  report- 
ing requirements  which  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  Secretary. 

"(BHi)  The  information  which  the  Board 
may  require  to  be  reported  under  this  para- 
graph may  include  any  materials  designated 
as  classified  material  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  or  any  materials 
designated  as  safeguards  information  and 
protected  from  disclosure  under  section  147 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

"(ii)  Information  received  by  the  Board 
may  be  made  available  to  the  public  upon 
identifiable  request,  and  at  reasonable  cost. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  require  the  relesise  of  any  infor- 
mation described  by  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 552  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  or 
which  is  otherwise  protected  by  law  from 
disclosure  to  the  public. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  all  con- 
tractors operating  Department  of  Energy 
nuclear  facilities  shall  fully  cooperate  with 
the  Board  in  the  investigations  and  provide 
ready  access  to  such  facilities  and  to  aU  in- 
formation necessary  to  complete  the  review 
and  evaluation  of  the  Board. 

"(D)  In  order  to  protect  information,  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  may  deny  access  to  in- 
formation received  by  the  Board  to  any 
person  who— 

"(i)  has  not  been  granted  an  appropriate 
security  clearance  or  access  authorization 
by  the  Secretary  of  Energy;  or 

"(ii)  does  not  need  such  access  in  connec- 
tion with  the  duties  of  such  person  to  en- 
force this  paragraph. 

"(8)  The  Board  shall  issue  periodic  reports 
which  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  when  possible,  to  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government  agencies,  and  the 
pubUc  concerned  with  health  and  safety  at 
Department  of  Energy  nuclear  facilities. 
Such  reports  stiall  contain  recommenda- 
tions of  specific  measures  to  reduce  the  like- 
UhcKXl  of  occurrence  of  nuclear  events  simi- 
lar to  those  investigated  by  the  Board  and 
of  corrective  steps  to  enhance  or  improve 
safety  conditions  at  such  facilities  investi- 
gated by  the  Board  and  other  faculties  as 
considered  appropriate  by  the  Board. 

"(h)(1)  Within  1  year  after  the  receipt  of 
the  first  annual  review  issued  by  the  Board 


pursuant  to  subaecUon  (gXl),  and  for  each 
subsequent  annual  review  tamed  by  the 
Board,  the  Secretary  of  Enogy  shall  hnnlff 
ment  each  recommendation  of  the  Board 
with  respect  to  each  operattnc  Department 
of  Energy  nuclear  facility  covered  by  the 
report  unless  the  Secretary  noUflea  the 
Board  and  the  Congress  (and  tndudea  ^e- 
dfic  facts  and  findings  In  support)  tliat  Im- 
plementation of  the  reoommendatkiaB 
cannot  be  accomplished  because— 

"(A)  it  is  technically  infeaaible;  or 

"(B)  the  President  specifically  exempts 
the  facility  from  implementing  the  recom- 
mendations by  determining  it  is  in  the  para- 
mount Interest  of  the  United  States  to  do 
so. 

"(2KA)  Any  exemption  granted  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  for  a  period  not  in 
excess  of  1  year,  but  additional  1  year  ex- 
emptions may  be  granted  upon  the  Preal- 
dent's  making  a  new  determination.  The 
President  shall  report  each  January  to  the 
Congress  regarding  all  exemptions  from  the 
Board's  recommendations  granted  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  together  with 
specific  facts  and  findings  in  support  of 
granting  each  such  exemption. 

"(B)  If  the  reason  for  an  exemption  grant- 
ed under  paragraph  (1)  is,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  cost  of  implementing  the  recom- 
mendation, no  such  exemption  may  be  re- 
newed due  to  lack  of  appropriation  unless 
the  President  shall  have  specifically  re- 
quested such  appropriations  as  a  part  of  the 
budgetary  process,  and  the  Congress  shall 
have  failed  to  make  available  such  request- 
ed appropriation. 

"(IKl)  The  Board  or.  on  the  authorisation 
of  the  Board,  any  member  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  and  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  evidence  as  the 
Board  or  an  authorized  member  may  find 
advisable. 

"(2KA)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  only 
under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  any 
member  of  the  Board  designated  by  him 
and  shall  be  served  by  any  person  designat- 
ed by  the  Chairman  or  any  member.  The  at- 
tendiance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
evidence  may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
the  United  States  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing  in  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  ad- 
minister oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses 
spearing  before  the  Board. 

"(C)  Any  person  who  willfully  neglects  or 
refuses  to  qualify  as  a  witness,  or  to  testify, 
or  to  produce  any  evidence  in  obedience  to 
any  subpena  duly  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  paragraph  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  (500,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  6  months,  or  both.  Upon  certification 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  facts 
concerning  any  willful  disobedience  by  any 
person  to  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
any  judicial  district  in  which  the  person  re- 
sides or  is  found,  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney may  proceed  by  information  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  person  for  the  offense. 

"(J)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'Department  of  Energy  nuclear  facility' 
means— 

"(Da  production  facility  or  utilization  fa- 
cility (as  defined  in  section  11  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2014))  under 
the  control  or  Jtirisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Energy; 
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'XS>  ft  teeOlty  Mbjcct  to  such  Act  (42 
VA.C  3011  et  aeq.)  under  the  oontnrt  or  Ju- 
rMtettoB  of  ttw  Seoctary:  and 

"^n  a  waale  atonse  fadUtjr  under  the  con- 
tra! of  Jurtodletlaa  of  the  Secretary,  other 
tiiMi  a  tMiUty  developed  pumiant  to  the 
Nudear  Waate  POUey  Act  of  1983  (42  VAC. 
lOlM  et  aeq.)  and  Uoenaed  by  the  Nuclear 
Begnlatory  OoBUBlMlon. 
Tlie  term  does  not  indude  facilities  or  ac- 
tiritlea  covered  under  Bxecutive  Order 
13344  (codified  In  43  VAC.  TIM). 

"(k)  There  are  hereby  authorteed  to  be  ap- 
pnprlated  for  eadi  of  the  flacal  years  1988. 
19W.  1990.  1991.  1992.  and  1993  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000.". 

saaisTAao  bt  otbzb  aokrc-us 

8k.  104.  (a)  Section  39  of  the  Atomic 
ttieny  Act  of  1954  (42  VAC.  3039)  la 
amoidedby — 

(1)  Inerttnc  "a."  before  "There  is  hereby 
established":  and 

(3)  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing nev  subsection: 

"b.  (1)  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reac- 
tor Safetiurds  shall  movide  assistance  as 
requested  by  the  Independent  Nuclear 
Safety  Board  (as  established  in  secUon  213 
ot  the  Kneny  Reorganization  Act  of  1974). 

"(3)  To  assist  the  Board,  the  Advisory 
Committee  oo  Reactor  Safeguards  is  au- 
thoriMd  to  expand  its  membenhip  by  up  to 
S  ai»wM«nMi  members  and  corresponding 
staff  which  shall  be  dedicated  to  assisting 
the  Indepoident  Nuclear  Safety  Board. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Enovy  shaU  fully 
reimburse  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reac- 
tar  Safeguards  for  all  costs  incurred  in  as- 
sisting the  Board  for  activities  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Section  309  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organisation  Act  (Public  Law  95-91: 
43  V&C.  7158)  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Naval  Nuclear 
ftopulsion  Program  may  from  time  to  time 
provide  assistance  and  advice  to  the 
Board.". 

SaSmAMCK  IT  THB  HATIOMAL  ACADKICT  OP 


Sk.  105.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  Board  in 
conducting  the  first  annual  review,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  or  some  other 
independent  group  or  organisation  of  ex- 
perts chosen  by  the  Board  shall  evaluate 
and  Interpret  the  differences  between  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  regulations 
and  Department  of  Energy  Orders  govern- 
ing nuclear  facilities,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  implications  for  safety. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 
TITLE  II- APPLICATION  OF  OSHA  AND 
NI08H  TO  DOE  NUCLEAR  FACIUTIES 

PIROniGS  AMD  PuarosK 
Sic.'301.  (a)  Cimgress  finds  that— 
(1)  worker  health  and  safety  at  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  nuclear  facilities  could  be 
made  substantially  safer  by  applying  the 
standards  developed  by  experts  in  the  field 
of  occupational  health  and  safety; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  a  long- 
standing responsibility  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  workers  (Including  the  enforce- 
ment of  occupational  health  and  safety 
standards  and  other  protective  labor  stand- 
ard programs)  and  could  provide  substantial 
assistance  in  creating  and  enforcing  the 
standards:  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  a  continuing  responsibility  for 


evaluating  health  needs  related  to  radiation 
and  toxic  substances  standards  and  could 
provide  substantial  aaslstanoe  in  creating 
and  enforcing  the  standards. 

(bl  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  provide 
and  (enforce  better  standards  for  employee 
health  and  safety  at  Etepartment  of  Energy 
nuclear  facilities. 

^imiCATIOIl  OP  OSBA  TO  DOS  NOCLBAa 

I  PACiunas 

S^  202.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4(b) 
of  tl  te  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1  no  (29  n.S.C.  e53(bKl»  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"C  XA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sioniof  this  Act.  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  employment  performed  in— 

"(^  a  production  facility  or  utilization  fa- 
cility (as  defined  in  section  11  of  the  Atomic 
En^gy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2014))  under 
thefcontrol  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Energy: 

"(k)  a  facility  subject  to  such  Act  (42 
VAp.  2011  et  seq.)  under  the  control  or  Ju- 
risdEtion  of  the  Secretary;  and 

"(11)  a  waste  storage  facility  under  the 
control  of  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  a 
facility  or  activity  covered  under  section  309 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act  142  U.S.C.  7158).". 

(b)(1)  All  regulations  and  standards  relat- 
ing (o  occupational  health  and  safety  appli- 
cable to  nuclear  facilities  described  in  sec- 
tion! 4(bKl)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
H^4^h  Act  of  1970  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tioni(a))  that  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actngent  of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  effect 
unt(  superseded  by  regulations  and  stand- 
ard4  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2). 

(2i  After  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  and  employee  representatives, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  promulgate 
regulations  to  govern  the  application  of 
to  such  facilities.  The  regulations 
Include— 

occupational  health  and  safety 
to  be  applied  to  such  faculties, 
paragraph  (3);  and 
(Q)  the  manner  and  process  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  standards,  which  shall  include 
profisions  for— 

(i)  the  safeguarding  of  information,  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  employees  of  the 
Ocdipational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
traflon; 

(ii)  mechanisms  and  processes  for  enforce- 
ment. Including  the  right  of  entry  for  unan- 
noigiced  inspections  without  probable 
caute; 

(ill)  receipt  of  complaints  from  individuals 
and  protection  of  the  Individuals  from  retri- 
bution for  making  the  complaints:  and 

(iV)  such  other  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sarf  to  carry  out  this  title  and  the  amend- 
mei  its  made  by  this  title. 

FCRPORMANCZ  OP  NIOSH  PXTIfCTIONS  AT  DOE 
NU(n.EAR  PACILITIES 

Stc.  203.  Section  22  of  the  Occupational 
Saffety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C. 
071^  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of ttie  following  new  subsection: 

■(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

of  this  Act,  the  Director  and  the  Institute 

sh^l  perform  functions  authorized  by  this 

at  nuclear  facilities  described  in  section 

1).". 
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COOPERATION  WITH  IMSPBCTIONS  AMD 
INVESTIGATIONS 

^c.  203.  Section  8  of  the  Occupational 
Salety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C. 


857)  is  an  Anded  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foil  owing  new  subsection: 

"(hXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Gecretary  of  Energy  and  each  con- 
tractor operating  a  nuclear  facility  de- 
scribed li^  section  4(bKl)  shaU— 

"(A)  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  vdfA  tb'>  Seccsttry  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  the  conduct  of  an  inspec- 
tion or  investigation  under  this  Act  at  such 
facility;  1 

"(B)  grant  access  to  such  facility  to  enable 
the  condact  of  such  inspection  or  investiga- 
tion; and  I 

"(C)  provide  all  information  that  is  neces- 
sary to  c(*iduct  such  inspection  or  investiga- 
tion,        j 

"(2)  To  protect  the  confidentiality  of  in- 
formation, the  Secretary  of  Energy  may 
deny  accdss  to  any  person  who— 

"(A)  has  not  been  granted  a  security  clear- 
ance or  Access  authorization  by  the  Secre- 
tary; or    I 

"(B)  does  not  require  such  access  in  con- 
nection irith  the  duties  of  such  person  to 
enforce  tl  Us  Act.". 
TITLE  I]  I— MIXED  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sbc.  soil.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Mixed  hazardous  Waste  Amendment  Act 
of  1987". 

PINDINGS 

Sec.  30i.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the]  generation,  transportation,  treat- 
ment, storage,  and  disposal  of  solid  waste 
mixed  with  radioactive  material  poses  po- 
tential hazards  to  public  health,  safety,  and 
environment  unless  carefully  planned  and 
managed^ 

(2)  thei  Department  of  Energy's  facilities 
are  actual  or  potential  producers  of  such 
solid  waste  mixed  with  radioactive  material: 
and  I 

(3)  th^  authority  of  the  Environmental 
Protectic^  Agency  and  authorized  States  to 
regulate  ithe  disposal  of  solid  waste  mixed 
with  radioactive  material  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  [Energy's  facilities  should  be  clari- 
fied. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3(|3.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
clarify  tie  intent  of  Congress  that  the  gen- 
eration, transportation,  treatment,  storage, 
and  disposal  of  solid  waste  mixed  with  ra- 
dioactive material  at  Department  of  Energy 
facilities.  Including  facilities  not  licensed  for 
the  disposal  of  rsMlioactive  materials  is  sub- 
ject to  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.). 


cuixa 


ING  AMENDMENT  TO  DEPINITION  OP 
SOLID  WASTE 


Sec.  ^4.  Section  1004(27)  (42  U.S.C. 
6003(27)]  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is 
amendeq- 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(27)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  or  source,  special  nu- 
clear, oii  byproduct  material  as  defined  by 
the  Atoibic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(68  Stat.  923)":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing n^ew  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Ifhe  term  solid  waste'  does  not  in- 
clude— 1 

"(i)  source,  special  nuclear,  or  byproduct 
materials  as  defined  in  section  11  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2014), 
unless  svch  materials  are  a  part  of  any  mix- 
ture or  bombination,  if  the  other  constitu- 
ent parti  of  such  mixture  or  combination  Is  a 
solid  wapte,  within  the  meaning  of  subpara- 
graph (A);  or 


"(II)  wastes  at  the  time  they  are  emplaoed 
at  a  repository,  as  defined  In  section  2(18)  of 
the  Nuclear  Waste  PoUcy  Act  of  1982  (42 
UAC.  10101(18)).". 

APPUCABIUTT  OP  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  305.  This  title  and  the  amendments 
made  thereby— 

(1)  are  clarifying  in  nature  with  respect  to 
the  purpose  stated  in  section  303;  and 

(2)  shall  not  be  construed  as— 

(A)  altering  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  as  in  effect 
prior  to  the  amendments  made  by  this  title, 
applies  to  mixtures  and  combinations  of 
solid  wastes  which  contain  radioactive  mate- 
rial from  the  commercial  nuclear  industry; 
or 

(B)  affecting,  modifying,  or  amending  the 
Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control 
Act  of  1978. 

TITLE  IV— RADIATION  STUDY 
ADVISORY  BOARD  ACT  OP  1987 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Radiation  Study  Advisory  Board  Act  of 
1987". 

PINDINGS 

Sec.  402.  The  Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  After  many  years  of  study  there 
remain  unresolved  questions  about  the 
health  effects  of  radiation  exposure  from 
many  sources,  such  as  nuclear  weapons 
manufacturing  and  testing,  nuclear  reac- 
tors, radioactive  wastes,  and  the  medical 
uses  of  nuclear  materials. 

(2)  The  epidemiology  of  radiation-caused 
injury  and  disease,  including  cancer,  birth 
defects,  and  genetic  damage,  must  be  fur- 
ther examined  and  better  understood. 

(3)  Public  health  authorities  must  be  able 
to  direct  research  efforts  on  the  health  ef- 
fects of  radiation  so  that  effective  means  of 
protecting  the  public  against  dangerous  ex- 
posure to  radiation  can  be  developed  and 
achieved. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  pnxluction  of  nuclear 
materials  and  nuclear  weapons.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  study  the 
health  Impact  of  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  These  dual  responsibilities 
have  the  potential  to  create  public  concern 
as  to  the  integrity  and  value  of  the  health 
studies  conducted  by  the  Secretary. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

Sec.  403.  (a)(1)  To  advise  and  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  in  conducting  epidemi- 
ological studies  of  the  effects  of  radiation 
under  section  103  of  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5813).  and  any 
other  law.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  establish  an  advisory 
board  known  as  the  Radiation  Research 
Review  Board  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"). 

(2  MA)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  8  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  1  member  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  ESiergy,  and  2  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  make  appointments  to  the  Board  so 
that  the  membership  of  the  Board  Includes 
individuals  who  are  expert  in  epidemiologi- 
cal studies  of  the  health  effects  of  radiation, 
and  public  health  officials  who  are  con- 
cerned with  such  health  effects. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  consult  with  the  Director  of 
the  Centers  of  Disease  Control,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the  Direc- 


tor of  the  Center  for  Devices  and  Radiologi- 
cal Health,  and  others  in  formulating  the 
membership  of  the  Board. 

(bXl)  Prior  to  any  authorization  or  ex- 
penditure of  fimds  in  an  amount  greater 
than  $100,000  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
for  epidemiological  studies  of  the  health  ef- 
fects of  radiation,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  provide  the  Board  with  all  requests  for 
proposals  concerning  such  studies. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  review  the  proposals 
provided  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  promptly 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  in  writing  if  the  Board 
t>elieves  the  proposal  should  be  modified  or 
not  funded. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall— 

(A)  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Board  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  prior  to  authorization  or  expenditure  of 
any  funds;  or 

(B)  inform  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Congress  of  his  in- 
tention not  to  implement  the  Board's  rec- 
ommendation, specifying  in  detail  the  rea- 
sons for  this  decision. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  annually  review  the 
studies  conducted  pursuant  to  this  title,  and 
advise  the  Secretary  of  Energy  as  to  the 
suggested  scope  and  direction  of  future 
studies  needed. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Energy,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Board,  shall— 

(A)  insure  that  all  studies  undertaken 
under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  peer 
review:  and 

(B)  promulgate  guidelines  for  the  provi- 
sion of  data  from  such  studies  to  qualified 
researchers  who  are  not  associated  with  the 
Department  of  Energy  in  order  to  imple- 
ment subparagraph  (A). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  provide  such  funds,  facilities, 
and  staff  as  are  necessary  for  the  Board. 

Sbction-Bt-Section  Analysis 
short  title 

The  opening  section  states  the  title  of  this 
bill  as  the  "Nuclear  Protections  and  Safety 
Act  of  1987 ". 

TITLE  I 

Section  101  states  that  this  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Department  of  Energy  Nuclear 
Safety  Board  Oversight  Act  of  1987". 

Section  102  states  the  Congressional  find- 
ings and  purpose  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Energy  Nuclear  Safety 
Board  ("Board")  to  review  safety  and  events 
at  Department  of  Elnergy  (DOE)  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. The  Board  will  be  a  new  and  entire- 
ly independent  agency  with  no  operational 
responsibilities  for  DOE  nuclear  facilities, 
and  no  statutory  responsibility  of  any  kind 
for  the  commercial  nuclear  industry. 

Section  103  amends  Title  II  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974  by  creating  the 
Board,  composed  of  three  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Board  members  are 
required  to  be  experts  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
safety,  and  will  serve  staggered  terms  of 
office  to  ensure  continuity.  The  Board  will 
have  the  power  to  hire  staff  and  consult- 
ants. 

Subsection  (g)  sets  forth  the  Board's  two 
broad  functions.  First,  the  Board  will  annu- 
ally review  and  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion of  health  and  safety  standards  at  DOE 
facilities,  including  recommending  changes 
in  the  content  and  application  of  those 
standards.  Second,  the  Board  will  investi- 
gate all  "events",  defined  in  subsection 
(gX2Xc)  Including,  but  itot  limited  to,  oper- 


ational faUures  at  DOE  l^dlltlea.  An 
"event"  Includes  accidents  or  any  aetloos  or 
failures  to  act  which  could  cauae  fallureB  at 
DOE  faculties  having  a  potentially  adverse 
effect  on  public  health  and  safety. 

The  Board  shaU  make  reeommendatloas 
to  the  Secretary  of  DOE.  The  Board's  rec- 
ommendations and  periodic  reports  ahaU  be 
made  available  to  the  Congress,  and  when 
security  limitations  permit,  to  Interested 
federal,  state  and  local  government  agen- 
cies, and  the  pubUc. 

Subsections  (gK6)  and  (hXl)  set  forth  the 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
respond  to  the  Board's  annual  review  of 
DOE  faculties  and  Implement  each  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board,  unless  the  recom- 
mendation falls  in  either  of  two  possible  ex- 
ceptions. The  first  exception  is  that  the 
Board's  recommendation  cannot  be  accom- 
plished because  it  is  technically  infeasible, 
and  hence,  impossible  to  Implement.  This 
requirement  should  be  strictly  construed. 
The  second  exception  requires  a  specific, 
presidentially  ordered  exemption  for  any  fa- 
cility, if  the  President  determines  it  is  in  the 
paramount  interest  of  the  UrUted  States  to 
grant  such  an  exemption.  The  exemption  is 
effective  for  a  period  of  one  year,  but  is  re- 
newable upon  issuance  of  a  new  presidential 
determination.  WhUe  an  initial  exemption 
may  be  granted  because  of  the  cost  of  imple- 
menting the  recommendation,  no  further 
exemptions  wiU  be  aUowed  imless  the  Presi- 
dent shaU  have  specificaUy  requested  the 
needed  appropriation  from  the  Congress. 

The  Board  will  have  the  necessary  powers 
to  conduct  hearings,  including  subpoena 
power  to  obtain  witness  testimony.  Contu- 
macy of  Board  process  wUl  be  enforced  in 
the  appropriate  United  States  federal  dis- 
trict courts. 

Subsection  (J)  sets  for  the  definition  of 
the  term  "nuclear  fadUty"  which  includes 
DOE  production  and  utilization  facilities, 
and  excludes  naval  reactors  governed  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12344.  Subsection  (k)  author- 
izes the  sum  of  five  million  doUars 
()5.(K>0.000)  annually  for  the  Board's  first 
six  years  of  operation. 

Section  104(a)  amends  section  29  of  the 
Atomic  EMergy  Act  of  1954.  and  provides  for 
the  Board  to  receive  the  aasistance  of  the 
Nuclear  RegiUatory  Commission's  (NRC) 
Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards 
(ACRS).  This  section  would  empower  ACRS 
to  expand  by  as  many  as  five  additional 
members  and  related  support  staff.  Subsec- 
tion (b)  would  amend  Pub.  L.  98-525  and 
permit,  but  not  require,  the  Director  of  the 
Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  Board  from  time  to 
time.  Section  105  would  authorize  a  one- 
time comparison  study  of  NRC  regulations 
and  DOE  orders. 

TITLE  II 

TiUe  II  would  establish  the  applicabUlty 
of  the  OccupatioiuU  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  (OSHA)  and  the  NaUonal  Institute 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH)  to  Department  of  Energy  nuclear 
faciUUes. 

Section  201  states  the  CongressioiuU  find- 
ings and  purpose  for  repealing  the  current 
exemption  in  section  4(bXl)  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
(OSHA).  which  effectively  removed  DOE 
nuclear  faculties  from  OSHA  coverage. 

Section  202  defines  the  nuclear  faculties 
to  be  covered.  Subsection  (bXlKb)  woiUd 
specifically  maintain  aU  existing  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards  at  DOE 
nuclear    facilities   untU    the   Secretary    of 
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lAbor  urovldM  supenedlnc  aUndardi.  Sub- 
ncUon  (bxa>  raaulraa  the  SeereUry  of 
Labor  to  oooralt  with  the  Secretary  of 
Baeny  ami  vorker  repreaentattvea  prior  to 
prntmiltitlnt  recidationa  to  lovem  the  cre- 
atkm  of  itandardi  and  an  effective  enforce- 
nMBt  nMchanlaB  for  08HA  governance  of 
DOB  nodear  tacOltiea. 

Sectkm  903  would  iptfiflcally  amend  sec- 
tlOB  tt  of  the  08HA  Act  and  require  the  Di- 
rector of  NI08H  to  perform  aU  his  f  unc- 
Uona,  as  required,  at  DOE  nuclear  facilities. 

Section  a04  provides  for  08HA  and 
NIOfiH  to  receive  the  Secretary  of  Enercy's 
—*-*—«*  in  carryinc  out  their  duties  under 
ths  title.  08HA  and  MI06H  will  adopt  safe- 
guards to  prevent  unauthoriaed  release  of 
infonnation  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

TRuni 

Title  m  would  resolve  the  application  of 
Rcaouroe  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
(RCRA)  42  U&C.  section  6901  et  seq..  to 
DOE  facilities.  EBentially.  it  clarifies  Con- 
gress' Intent  that  RCRA  applies  to  a  mix- 
ture or  a  combination  of  a  hazardous  waste 
regulated  under  RCRA  and  a  radioactive 
material  subject  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
(AEA). 

Section  301  states  that  TlUe  III  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Mixed  EUzardous  Waste 
Amendment  Act  of  1987".  For  purposes  of 
this  title,  "mixed  haaardous  wsste"  refers  to 
a  baxardous  waste  as  defined  under  RCRA 
and  associated  regulations  in  a  mixture  or 
combination  with  a  radioactive  material 
subject  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

In  Section  302(1)  Congress  recognizes  the 
significant  dangers  to  health,  safety  and  the 
environment  posed  by  the  generation,  trans- 
portation, treatment,  storage  and  disposal 
of  mixed  wastes  unless  regulated  under 
RCRA's  "cradle-to-grave"  management 
system.  In  section  102(2),  Congress  finds 
that  DOE'S  facilities  governed  under  the 
Atonic  Energy  Act  produce  mixed  wastes. 
In  section  102(3),  Congress  finds  that  the 
authority  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  and  states  to  regulate  mixed 
wastes  at  DOE  f adllUes  needs  to  be  clarified 
in  view  of  the  continuing  controversy  over 
the  applicability  of  RCRA  to  such  wastes. 
"Authorized  states."  as  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 102.  means  states  granted  authority  by 
EPA  to  carry  out  a  federal  RCniA  program. 

Section  303  clarifies  Congress'  intent  that 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (SWDA).  42 
U.S.C.  section  3251  et  seq.,  as  amended  by 
RCRA,  applies  to  mixtures  of  solid  wastes, 
as  defined  under  RC^RA,  and  radioactive  ma- 
terials which  are  generated,  transported. 
treated,  stored  or  disposed  of  at  Department 
of  Energy  facilities  governed  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  including  facilities  not 
licensed  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission or  delegated  states  for  the  disposal 
of  radioactive  materials. 

Section  304  is  the  operative  section  of 
Title  ni.  It  clarifies  that  mixtures  of  solid 
wastes  and  certain  radioactive  materials  as 
defined  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  are  sub- 
ject to  applicable  requirements  under  the 
SWDA.  as  amended  by  RCRA.  Specifically. 
section  304  amends  the  current  definition  of 
"solid  waste"  under  section  1004(27)  of 
RCRA  (42  U.S.C.  section  6903(27)).  This 
definition  is  important  because  "hazardous 
waste",  as  defined  under  RC^RA  section 
1004(S).  is  a  subset  of  "solid  waste"  as  de- 
fined in  section  1004(27).  In  other  words,  in 
order  to  be  regulated  under  RCHIA  as  a  haz- 
ardous waste,  a  material  must  first  meet  the 
definition  of  "solid  waste." 
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itly,  the  term  "solid  waste"  under 
expressly  excludes  radioactive  mate- 
rials {governed  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  ije.  "source,  special  nuclear  and  byprod- 
uct ElaterlaU."  [42  D.S.C.  section  2014(e). 
(s).  (aa)]  Title  m  would  retain  this  exclu- 
sion fi  section  1004(27)  except  where  these 
'  ive  materials  are  part  of  a  mixture 
iblnation.  and  the  other  constituent 
>f  such  mixture  or  combination  is  a 
waste"  as  defined  in  RCRA  section 
D.  If  this  mixture  of  combination,  de- 
spite fts  radioactivity,  meets  RCStA's  defini- 
tion of  hazardous  waste,  it  would  be  subject 
to  RuRA  hazardous  waste  reg\ilation. 

Ti^  III  also  clarifies  that  the  term  "soUd 
wasted'  does  not  include  nuclear  wastes  at 
the  time  they  are  transported  to  and  em- 
placed  in  a  repository,  as  that  term  is  de- 
fined] in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act.  42 
n.S.d  section  10101(18)  (NWPA).  This  pro- 
vision is  intended  to  exclude  from  RCRA 
regulation  the  transport  of  nuclear  waste 
and  iv  emplacement  in  a  geologic  repository 
developed  pursuant  to  the  NWPA.  More- 
over, if  such  wastes  are  disposed  of  in  any 
place  other  than  in  a  repository,  developed 
pursuant  to  the  NWPA.  such  wastes  remain 
subjert  to  RCRA. 

Section  30S(aKl)  and  (2KB)  are  self-ex- 
plansfcory.  Section  305(a)(2KA)  provides 
that  Title  III  shall  not  be  construed  as  al- 
tering Congress'  intent  that  the  SWDA.  as 
in  ef^ct  prior  to  these  amendments,  applies 
ced  wastes  produced  by  the  commer- 
iclear  industry.  E7A  and  the  Nuclear 
ttory  Commission  have  l>een  worldng 
irelop  a  system  for  joint  regulation  of 
comi^erclal  mixed  wastes  under  RCHA  and 
the  AEA.  Title  III  should  in  no  way  alter 
the  Kencies'  worli  to  effectuate  Congress' 
intern^  that  RCRA  apply  to  commercial 
mixe^  wastes. 

HTLKIV 

Section  401  states  that  this  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Radiation  Study  Advisory 
Comihittee  Act  of  1987". 

Section  402  states  the  Congressional  find- 
ings and  purpose  for  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  swlvisory  committee,  the  Radiation 
Research  Review  Board  ("Board"),  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  liimian  Services  to  assist  the  Secretary 
of  ^ergy  in  conducting  epidemiological 
studies  of  the  effects  of  radiation.  This  as- 
sistance is  important  because  public  health 
and  occupational  health  specialists  at  other 
departments  can  assist  the  scope  and  qual- 
ity of  government  research  funded  by  DOE. 

Sedtion  403  provides  for  the  creation  of 
the  Qoard.  It  shall  consist  of  eight  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  who  is  required  to  appoint 
individuals  who  are  expert  in  epidemiologi- 
cal slkidies  of  the  health  effects  of  radiation 
and  public  health  officials  who  are  con- 
cerned with  such  issues,  and  to  consult  par- 
ticular experts  in  his  Department  in  this 
process:  one  member  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  two  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

'This  section  provides  for  the  Board  to 
review  all  formal  agency  requests  for  pro- 
posals for  epidemiological  studies  funded  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy.  The  Board  will 
send:  recommendations  for  modification  or 
deletion  of  proposed  studies  to  the  Secre- 
tary,! who  will  Implement  the  recommenda- 
tional  of  the  Board  or  inform  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  Con- 
gresg  of  his  intention  not  to  implement  the 
Boand's  recommendation. 

Su|>section  (b)(4)  requires  the  Board  to 
annilally  review  the  studies  conducted  pur- 
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suant  to  t%is  title,  and  advise  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  on  the  direction  of  future  re- 
search. To  improve  the  research  conducted, 
subsection  (bK5)  provides  for  reaearchers 
not  associated  with  DOE  to  review  data,  and 
for  peer  review  of  the  research.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Board  will  not  result  in  in- 
creased coats  to  the  government,  tiuismuch 
as  its  work  is  not  expected  to  be  time  con- 
suming, and  suitable  experts  are  already 
employed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Lat>or,  Energy,  and  in 
other  governmental  departments. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.  1086.  A  biU  to  re<iuire  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  to  initi- 
ate an  investigation  of  unfair  trade 
barriers  maintained  by  Japan  against 
United  States  (H>nstniction  services;  to 
the  Comi|ilttee  on  Finance. 

THAOC  BA^lUKBS  AGAINST  U.S.  CONSTRDCTIOR 
SKRVICBS 

Mr.  MtJRKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  vn  introducing  legislation  re- 
garding the  ability  of  United  States 
firms  to  participate  in  the  Japanese 
(instruction  market.  I  urge  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  include  this 
measure  as  an  amendment  to  the 
trade  bifl  under  consideration.  This 
measure  Is  identical  to  a  provision  in- 
cluded in]  the  House  trade  bill  through 
the  goo(i  efforts  of  Representatives 
RiTTEH  and  Lent  of  the  House  Eiiergy 
and  Commerce  Committee. 

My  bill  will  require  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  to  inves- 
tigate wliether  or  not  Japan  is  allow- 
ing United  States  architectural  and 
engineertoig  firms  to  participate  in 
Japanese  construction  projects. 

This  is  in  response  to  the  difficulties 
we  have  encountered  in  our  efforts  to 
convince  the  Japanese  Government 
that  United  States  firms  should  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Kansai  International  Air- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  engage  in  antagonizing  Japan.  We 
have  two  distinct  and  important  rela- 
tionships with  Japan.  Japan  is  a  cru- 
cial and  strong  ally  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific  rim.  and  our  posi- 
tive and  politically  strategic  relation- 
ship mus^  remain  as  strong  as  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  compete  in  trade  and 
conuneroe.  This.  too.  is  an  important 
and  vital  relationship  which  should 
benefit  both  trading  partners.  Yet,  our 
trade  relations  have  developed  serious 
conflicts  relating  to  lack  of  market 
access  to  goods  and  services  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

These  conflicts  are  boldly  illustrated 
by  Kansii  International  Airport.  I  am 
extremely  concerned  over  the  lack  of 
measurable  progress  to  resolve  this 
issue. 

A  yeai  ago.  Ambassador  Mansfield 
went  to  Osaka.  In  meetings  with  the 
Japanese  Qovenunent  and  industry, 
his  menage  was  the  same.  "The 
United   States   wants   oiien   bid   and 


tender  on  Kansai  Airport  and  other 
major  projects  in  Japan." 

In  the  past  12  months,  we  have 
made  every  effort  to  negotiate  with 
the  Japanese  on  this  matter.  In  1986, 
over  30  meetings  between  United 
States  and  Japanese  officials  took 
place.  This  does  not  even  skim  the  sur- 
face of  industry's  efforts. 

This  Issue  recently  was  raised  at  the 
United  States-Japan  subcabinet  meet- 
ing in  Tokyo  in  March.  After  the 
meeting  Ambassador  Yeutter  indicat- 
ed to  me  that  again,  no  progress  had 
been  made. 

The  Kansai  International  Airport 
Co..  has  awarded  over  a  billion  dollars 
in  contracts  to  Japanese  firms.  To  my 
knowledge,  only  three  U.S.  firms  have 
received  contracts,  and  the  New  York 
Port  Authority  may  be  given  a  small 
airport  management  contract.  Yet 
combined,  these  contracts  total  ap- 
proximately $2  million  of  an  $8  billion 
project. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  essentially 
been  stonewalled  on  Kansai,  and  we 
must  remember  that  this  $8  billion 
project  is  the  tip  of  a  $60  billion  ice- 
berg of  future  Japanese  public  works 
projects. 

In  contrast,  Japanese  firms  are 
doing  well  in  the  open  United  States 
construction  market.  In  1981.  their 
U.S.  business  was  less  than  $50  mil- 
lion. In  1985,  it  was  almost  $2  billion 
and  we  expect  1986  figtires  to  be 
nearly  $4  billion.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  Japanese  are  partici- 
pating in  public  works  projects  in  the 
United  States.  The  Japanese  construc- 
tion firm  Ohbayashi  is  participating  in 
$26.3  million  of  the  Los  Angeles 
subway  tunnel.  $63  million  of  the  Fed- 
eral Dam  in  Oregon,  another  $50  mil- 
lion for  a  tunnel  in  Arizona  and  $30 
mUlion  of  a  hydroelectric  facility  in 
Kentucky. 

Yet.  American  firms  have  been 
locked  out  of  the  market  in  Japan  for 
the  past  20  years. 

As  I  have  mentioned  to  my  col- 
leagues before,  the  Kansai  project  is 
an  enormous  undertaking.  It  will  be  an 
engineering  wonder.  And.  it  is  a 
project  in  which  U.S.  firms  have  ex- 
pertise and  competitive  ability  to  par- 
ticipate if  given  a  fair  chance. 

U.S.  firms  have  expressed  strong  in- 
terest in  participating  in  Kansai.  How- 
ever, they  face  formidable  barriers. 

Last  March.  United  States  and  Japa- 
nese subcabinet-level  officials  met  to 
discuss  foreign  participation  in 
Kansai.  Immediately  thereafter,  the 
chairman  of  the  leading  construction 
industry  trade  association  held  a  news 
conference  on  the  matter.  His  words 
appeared  the  next  day  in  all  the  major 
newspapers  in  Japan.  "Foreigners 
need  not  apply."  His  successor  held  his 
own  news  conference  in  May  to  repeat 
the  message.  The  day  after  my  sub- 
committee hearings  in  June  1986,  the 
head  of  the  leading  Kansai  business 


organization  held  a  similar  new  con- 
ference to  declare  the  Kansai  projects 
off  limits  to  foreign  firms. 

Certain  United  States  observers  and 
Japanese  industry  experts  have  de- 
scribed a  Japanese  business  practice 
referred  to  as  "Dango"  or  mutual  con- 
sultation. There  have  been  allegations 
that  the  "Dango"  system,  understood 
as  a  system  of  closed  meetings  among 
major  construction  companies  and 
their  affiliated  suppliers  could  lead  to 
anticompetitive  behavior,  specifically, 
the  rotation  of  winning  bids  among  in- 
siders in  the  system.  Japanese  con- 
struction companies  enforce  this 
system  through  boycotts  and  threat- 
ened boycotts  of  customers. 

Prime  contractors  tell  the  subcon- 
tractors who  regularly  work  for  them 
not  to  work  for  foreign  firms.  One 
American  firm  actually  has  a  construc- 
tion license  in  Japan  but  the  subcon- 
tractor boycott  is  so  effective  he  can't 
even  build  his  own  buildings.  All  he 
has  been  able  to  build  are  two  Mrs. 
Fields  cookie  shops. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  individual 
who  said.  "Foreigners  need  not  apply." 
won  a  contract  worth  almost  $2  billion 
in  rehabilitation  work  in  Manhattan 
in  a  joint  venture  with  Zeckendorf.  In 
fact,  all  the  major  players  active  in 
keeping  American  f  inns  out  of  Kansai 
have  expanding  and  profitable  busi- 
ness interests  in  the  United  States. 

This  situation  requires  strong  con- 
gressional action.  Kansai  is  symbolic 
of  the  entire  market  access  problem  in 
Japan.  While  other  market  access 
issues,  like  supenwmputers,  are  very 
complex,  it  is  easy  for  the  average  citi- 
zen to  understand  a  score  of  2  billion 
to  nothing.  They  know  U.S.  firms  can 
build  airports.  Kansai  has  come  to 
mean,  "Closed  to  Ameri(»Ji  participa- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  Congress  needs  to 
direct  the  administration  to  conduct 
an  imfair  trade  investigation  on 
Kansai.  I  am  (x>ncemed  that  some  offi- 
cials in  the  administration  may  be  re- 
luctant to  self-initiate  section  301  ac- 
tions against  Japan.  But.  if  oiu*  Crov- 
emment  does  not  take  action  now  on 
Kansai,  we  can  expect  no  action  from 
Japan  to  open  Kuisai.  If  we  lack  re- 
solve on  this  $8  billion  project,  will  we 
ever  find  the  resolve  to  demand 
market  access  on  other  Japanese 
projects? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.  We  simply  have  to  take 
action  now  to  insure  that  Japan  opens 
market  opportunities  to  United  States 
firms. 

Mr.  President,  in  introducing  this 
legislation.  I  reflect  specifically  on  the 
ability  of  United  States  firms  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Japanese  construction 
market,  a  matter  which  I  know  the 
majority  leader  has  addressed  of  late. 
I  believe  he  has  mentioned  the  issue  of 
Kansai  as  it  relates  to  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 


J^mnese  construction  market,  reoog- 
nlzlng  that  Japan  is  currently  doing 
about  1.8  billion  dollars'  worth  of  con- 
struction in  the  United  States. 

As  the  majority  leader  is  aware,  we 
have  done  zero  last  year  in  Japan  and 
zero  the  year  before  last.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  find  anj^hlng  we  have  done 
except  two  store  fronts  for  Mrs.  Field's 
Cookies  in  Tokyo. 

I  appreciate  the  interest  that  the 
majority  leader  has  shown  in  Kangai. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
matter  has  been  moved  in  the  House 
from  the  committee  level  to  the  fl(X>r. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader,  who  has 
been  patient  in  listening  to  my  re- 
marks. 

BCr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
Mr.  MuRKowsKi  for  his  timely  re- 
matics.  and  especially  I  appreciate 
what  he  has  said  about  our  problems 
in  getting  construction  work  in  Japan. 
I  look  forward  to  our  continuing  to 
work  together  in  such  matters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1086 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreientatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  shall 
immediately  initiate  an  investigation  under 
section  302  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  regard- 
ing those  acts,  policies,  and  practices  of  the 
Government  of  Japan,  and  of  entities  which 
are  owned,  financed,  or  otherwise  controlled 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Japan,  that  are  bar- 
riers in  Japan  to  the  offering  or  perform- 
ance by  United  States  persons  of  architec- 
tural, engineering,  constructlcm,  and  con- 
sulting services  in  Japan. 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.  1087.  A  bill  to  eliminate  unfair,  re- 
strictive, and  discriminatory  foreign 
practices  in  the  marine  transportation 
of  automobile  imports  into  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
roBzicii  TaADC  PRAcncB  m  thx  MAaim 

TRAKSPORTATIOn  OP  AOTOMOBn.!  I1IPOKT8 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
expand  market  opportunities  for  U.S. 
shipping  firms  and  merchant  seamen 
to  provide  transportation  servi(»8  to 
trading  partners  who  sell  automobiles 
in  our  market. 

This  legislation  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  trade  agreements  to 
eliminate  unfair  and  discriminatory 
trade  practices  which  inhibit  UJS. 
firms  from  providing  shipping  services 
for  foreign-made  automobiles  into  the 
United  States. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  recognize  that  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  effort,  last  year  there 
were  four  ships  built  in  Jvpasi,  and 
those  ships  are  now  <n«wed  by  Ameri- 
can seamen,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing to  our  friends  the  Japanese,  the 
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reoogniUon  that  atnoe  we  were  buying 
the  can.  it  was  only  appropriate  that 
we  parttieipate  in  the  transit  of  thoee 
cars  from  Japan. 

As  a  eonaequenoe  of  this  and  other 
eff<vU,  we  are  now  increasing  Jobs  In 
the  maritime  Industry,  by  simply 
aslEinc  for  a  fair  share. 

last  year.  I  Introduced  similar  legls- 
latkxi  calling  upon  the  President  to 
negotiate  auto  carrla-  agreements  with 
Japan.  At  that  time,  not  one  UB.  firm 
had  been  suooesaful  In  negotiating  an 
agreement  to  carry  autoe  to  the 
Dnited  States  on  U.S.-owned  vessels. 
As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  that 
legislation,  and  the  continued  efforts 
of  United  States  industry,  four  agree- 
moits  have  been  signed  between 
United  States  firms  and  Japanese 
autonakers,  including  Toyota.  Honda, 
and  Nissan.  These  U.S.  firms  will 
begin  providing  auto  carrier  services 
later  this  year,  creating  scnne  120  new 
Jobs     and     opportimities     for     UJS. 


As  demonstrated  by  these  agree- 
ments, UJ8.  firms  have  the  ability  to 
ccMnpete  In  the  services  trade,  if  given 
the  fair  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  believe 
they  deserve  the  f\iU  support  of  our 
Oovemment  in  obtaining  such  oppor- 
tunities. Therefore,  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  will  call  upon 
the  President  to  negotiate  for  auto 
carrier  opportunities  with  trading 
partners  which  import  more  than 
50,000  autos  to  the  United  States  an- 
nually. 

As  my  arileagues  are  aware.  Japan  is 
not  the  only  trading  partner  selling 
automobOes  to  our  consumers.  Korean 
firms  are  now  entering  the  market  in 
force,  and  eastern  Europeans  are  pene- 
trating the  United  States  market  as 
well.  While  the  Japanese  have  negoti- 
ated four  automobile  carrier  agree- 
ments with  United  States  firms,  we 
need  to  make  other  countries  aware 
that  the  United  States  is  competitive 
in  providing  transportation  services 
for  automoMles. 

This  legislation  does  not  establish 
quotas,  nor  does  it  require  retaliation. 
However,  it  will  require  negotiations 
with  our  trading  partners  to  insure 
that  U.S.  firms  will  have  competitive 
opportunities  in  services  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  urge  the  Senate 
Ptaiance  Committee  to  include  this 
measure  as  a  provision  of  the  trade 
legislation  it  will  soon  marti-up. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
sumorting  this  legislation,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKS,  as  follows: 

&1087 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Kepretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congret*  auembUd, 

i<8(TH>N  I.  nNNNUS. 

The  ConcTev  (Indi  that— 
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(1)  millions  of  autoraoMtes  manufactured 
In  fc  reign  countries  are  imported  into  the 
Unit!  d  States  each  year,  and  those  imports 
oontitbute  sutMtantlaUy  to  the  deficits  of 
the  1 7nited  States  In  the  balance  of  trade 
and  I  be  balance  of  payments; 

(3)1unfair,  restrictive,  and  discriminatory 
practices  of  exportins  countries  and  oom- 
mere  al  Interests  of  those  countries  ensaced 
in  tlie  marine  transportation  of  foreign 
autofiobiles  to  the  United  States  have  prac- 
ticaU)^  precluded  United  States  flac  vessels 
owneil  and  operated  by  dtisens  of  the 
United  States  and  manned  by  United  States 
seamen  from  participating  in  such  transpor- 
tation, with  further  adverse  effects  of  the 
halaace  of  trade  and  balance  of  payments  of 
the  United  SUtes;  and 

(3)1  United  States  flag  vessels  carrying 
autofiobiles  are  competitive  with  foreign 
flas  teasels,  and  it  has  recently  been  demon- 
strated in  a  few  instances  at  least  that, 
when  such  unfair,  restrictive,  and  discrimi- 
natory practices  are  removed  or  suspended, 
agre^nents  can  readily  be  negotiated  with 
foreign  automobile  manufacturers  and  ex- 
port's for  the  ocean  transportation  of  the 
automobiles  they  import  into  the  United 
Stat^  in  United  States  flag  vessels  owned 
and  operated  by  citizens  of  the  United 
Stat«E  and  manned  by  United  States 
seamen. 

SEC  a  UNFAIR.  RESTRICTIVE.  AND  DISCRIMINATO- 
RY PRACnCES  IN  THE  MARINE 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  AITTOMOBILE 
IMPORTS. 

(a)  jiM  Oenkkal.— The  President  shall  take 
all  aj  ipropriate  and  feasible  actions  within 
the  nower  of  the  Presidaicy,  including  the 
full  exercise  of  all  rights  of  the  United 
States  under  international  treaties,  to  nego- 
tiate trade  agreements  with  each  foreign 
country  from  which  at  least  50,000  automo- 
biles are  imported  into  the  United  States 
per  s^ear  that— 

(1)  will  eliminate  unfair,  restrictive,  and 
itory  practices  in  the  marine 
srtation  of  automobiles,  and 
stabllsh  arrangements  and  procedures 
which  a  fair  and  reasonable  portion 
I  automobiles  are  hereafter  transported 
to  tl^  United  States  by  vessels  owned  and 
operated  by  United  States  citizens  and 
manned  by  United  States  seamen. 

(b)  RxpoRT.— The  President  shall,  by  no 
later  than  the  date  that  is  180  days  after 
the  (kite  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  semi- 
annually thereafter,  report  to  the  Congress 
on  tne  progress  of  all  negotiations  conduct- 
ed bsj  reason  of  subsection  (a). 


I  By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  1088.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  with  authority  to 
regulate  the  advertising  of  commercial 
airlines,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Congnittee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
irtation. 


:  COM  soifBi  PRoncnoic  powkrs 

TRANSrXR  ACT 

•  M^.  LAUTENBERG.  Bdr.  President, 
toda^'  I  am  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  protect  American  air  travel- 
ers from  unfair,  deceptive  or  anticom- 
petiiive  trade  practices  by  airlines. 

Cmrently,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  jurisdiction  over  unfair, 
deceptive,  or  anticompetitive  practices 
witlmn  the  airline  industry.  This  au- 
thoiity  was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  when  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  was  sunset  in  1984. 
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would  transfer  this  authority 
Department  of  Transporta- 
«  Federal  Trade  Commiaalon. 
hUy  belongs. 

also  direct  the  PTC  to  issue 
to  prevent  deceptive  adver- 
airlines.  Those  regulations 
uire  airlines  to  disclose  limi- 
seats  available  at  advertised 
fares,  the  policy  of  the  carrier  with  re- 
spect to  cancellation  and  refunds,  and 
to  dlsclo^  the  ontime  performance  of 
advertised  flights.  The  bill  would  also 
direct  the  FTC  to  issue  rules  to  pre- 
vent airlines  from  changing  the  condi- 
requent  flier  programs  with- 
lotice. 

dent,  deregulation  has.  in 

been   a  success.   Air 

an  affordable  means  of 

ons  of  Americans.  Busi- 
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ness  commutation  by  air  became  not 
only  pos^ble,  but  practical. 
I  came  to  the  Senate  from  the  pri- 


vate 
role  of 
deregulal 
martlet 
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T.  I  strongly  believe  in  the 

e  free  market.  That's  what 

on  was  all  about.  But  the 

't  perfect.  It  needs  to  be  po- 

it  hasn't  been.  And  airlines 

are  taking  advantage  of  the  public. 

One  enemy  of  competition  is  lack  of 
information,  or  inaccurate  informa- 
tion in  the  form  of  deceptive  advertis- 
ing or  scheduling.  Competition  can 
also  be  foiled  by  mergers  and  other 
anticompetitive  practices.  Unfortu- 
nately, We  find  all  of  those  in  today's 
airline  inpustry. 

Many  Of  the  problems  encountered 
with  the  airline  industry  today  result 
from  an  abrogation  of  responsibility 
by  this  administration,  and  the  fact 
that  airlines  are  exploiting  that  fail- 
ure of  th^  administration. 

The  Department  of  Transportation's 
duties  h4ve  included  oversight  of  anti- 
trust and  consumer  protection.  Mr. 
President,  this  should  not  be  the  case. 
The  DCr  should  not  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of  deciding  complex  antitrust 
matters.  iNor  should  it  be  responsible 
for  protecting  the  American  consumer. 
It  has  enough  to  do  overseeing  safety 
and  efficiency,  and  to  maintain  an 
aviation  system  with  the  capacity  to 
meet  public  demand. 

Yesterday,  I  questioned  FTC  Chair- 
man Oliver  about  airline  Jurisdiction 
when  hej  appeared  before  the  Appro- 
priations! Committee.  Although  not  en- 
dorsing such  a  transfer  of  responsibil- 
ity, he  stated  very  clearly  that  it 
would  be  consistent  with  the  mission 
of  the  FTC.  And  that  the  pool  of  re- 
sources available  at  the  FTC  would 
make  the  Job  feasible. 

I  hopexhe  Seitate  will  look  seriously 
at  this  legislation.  I  hope  the  Seiuite 
will  look  at  what's  happening  to  the 
average  air  passenger  in  this  country, 
and  decide  that  something's  wrong. 
That  something  has  to  t>e  done. 

Airline  advertising  is  just  one  of  the 
problem^  facing  the  traveler  today.  By 


locridng  at  most  ads,  it's  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  get  the  real  bottom  line: 
WIU  I  be  able  to  get  a  seat  on  the 
flight  I  want,  at  the  price  advertised? 
Or  am  I  Just  being  set  up  for  the  old 
bait  and  switch?  In  many  cases,  it's 
not  even  in  the  fine  print. 

The  consumer  has  a  right  to  infor- 
mation. To  know  how  many  seats  are 
really  available  the  advertised  low 
fare:  what  the  cancellation  and  refund 
policy  of  an  airline  is;  how  far  in  ad- 
vance tickets  must  be  bought;  when 
you  can  travel,  and  if  luggage  wiU 
arrive  with  passengers. 

On-time  performance  has  also 
bec(Hne  a  major  problem.  Planes  ad- 
vertised to  depart  at  8  a.m.  often  don't 
get  off  the  groimd  until  after  9.  I  in- 
troduced separate  legislation  to  ad- 
dress this  problem,  S.  757.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  would  require 
the  FTC  to  make  sure  consumers 
know  who's  sticking  to  their  schedules, 
and  who's  not.  It  would  help  make  the 
airlines  truly  competitive. 

Last  weekend,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  consumers  are  up  in 
arms  about  arbitrary  changes  in  fre- 
quent flier  programs.  The  rules  are 
being  changed  in  the  middle  of  the 
game.  That's  not  right.  These  were  in- 
centive programs  designed  to  induce 
passengers  to  use  a  specific  airline. 
Now  they're  changing  the  terms  of 
their  bargains.  But  no  one  is  doing 
anything  about  it.  The  FTC  is  the 
agency  that  can  best  oversee  airline 
advertising  and  treatment  of  consiun- 
ers.  The  flying  public  deserves  no  less. 

My  bill  would  require  the  FTC  to 
take  a  look  at  airline  practices.  It 
would  direct  the  agency  to  prevent  de- 
ceptive advertising  by  airlines.  Con- 
sumers would  know  what  they're 
really  getting;  what  fare  they'd  really 
be  paying;  and  what  the  chances  of 
getting  to  their  destination  on  time 
are.  It  would  also  protect  the  rights  of 
frequent  fliers,  and  keep  airlines  from 
unfairly  changing  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  game. 

The  FTC  is  a  watchdog.  That's  what 
the  airline  industry  needs  right  now. 
It's  what  the  airline  consumer  needs 
right  now.  It's  what  the  airline  con- 
sumer needs.  The  airlines  need  to 
know  that  there's  somebody  looking 
over  their  shoulder,  and  watching  out 
for  the  consumer.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  service  for  the  consumer.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1088 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtAed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Airline  Consumer 
Protection  Powers  Transfer  Act  of  1987". 


rKDOtAL  TRAOB  OOMMISSIOH  POWHW 

Sk.  2.  SecUon  5<aX2)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (IS  VS.C.  4S(aX3)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "air  carriers  and 
foreign  air  carriers  subject  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "carriers,". 

PRKQUKIIT  ruXK  PaOTTCTtOR 

Sk.  3.  Section  5<a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(a))  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  method  or  com- 
petition in  or  affecting  commerce,  or  an 
unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  or  af- 
fecting commerce,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section,  for  an  air  carrier  or  a  foreign 
air  carrier- 

"(A)  to  change  the  rules  of  a  frequent 
flier  program  to  the  general  detriment  of 
the  participants  in  such  program  without 
reasonable  advance  notice: 

"(B)  to  prevent  a  participant  in  a  frequent 
flier  program  from  utiUzIng,  during  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  after  a  change  In  the 
rules  of  such  program  has  become  effective, 
credits  accumulated  by  the  participant 
under  the  rules  as  in  effect  before  such 
change.". 

COMMERCIAL  AIK  CARRIER  ADVERTISING 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(n)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
prescribe  rules  to  prevent  deceptive  adver- 
tising by  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers. 
Such  rules  shall  require  such  carriers  to— 

"(1)  disclose  limitations,  if  any,  on  the 
availability  of  seats  at  advertised  fares: 

"(2)  disclose  the  policy  of  the  carrier  with 
respect  to  the  nonrefundability,  if  any,  of 
unused  tickets:  and 

"(3)  disclose  the  on-time  performance 
record  of  the  carrier  with  respect  to  any 
flights  for  which  scheduled  times  of  depar- 
tive  or  arrival  of  flights  are  included  in  the 
advertisement.". 

REPEAL  OP  CERTAIN  AUTHORITT  OP  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  TRANSPORTATION  RELATING  TO  AIR 
CARRIERS 

Sec.  5.  Section  411  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1381)  is  repealed. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  6.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall,  within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act— 

(1)  issue  regulations  to  implement  section 
5(a)(4)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  as  added  by  section  5  of  this  Act:  snd 

(2)  issue  regulations  required  by  section 
5(n)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
as  added  by  section  6  of  this  Act. 

EPPECnVEDATB 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Jdr.  CRANSTON  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  1089.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  the 
State  Veterans'  Home  Grant  Program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

STATE  HOME  AMENDMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by    request,    S.    1089,    the    proposed 


"State  HiHne  Amendments  Act  of 
1987."  The  Administrator  of  Vetoans' 
Affairs  submitted  this  leglalatton  by 
letter  dated  April  2,  1987,  to  the  Preat- 
dent  of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  Is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments— all  administration-propoaed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  April  2.  1987,  transmittal 
letter  and  enclosed  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1089 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  Home 
Amendments  Act  of  1987". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  SecUon  5035(bK4)  of  UUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following:  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  law,  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  a  State  has  submitted  drawings 
and  specifications  for  a  project  which  are  at 
least  80  percent  complete  and  that  the  ap- 
plication which  describes  the  project  wiU 
meet  all  the  remaining  requirements  within 
six  months,  the  Administrator  may  award  a 
grant  for  the  project  and  record  as  an  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States  Government  the 
amount  of  the  grant  requested  or  a  lesser 
amount  which  the  Administrator  deems  ap- 
propriate but  may  not  certify  the  amount 
for  payment  until  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  all  requirements  of  this  section 
are  met.  The  Administrator  shall  rescind 
award  of  the  grant  and  deobllgate  the  funds 
if  all  requirements  of  this  section  are  not 
met  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  such 
award.  Notwithstanding  the  order  of  the 
projects  on  the  applicable  list,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  increase  by  up  to  10  percent  the 
amount  of  a  grant  which  the  Administrator 
has  awarded  when: 

"(A)  the  grant  was  awarded  prior  to  the 
agreement  by  the  State  to  a  contract  for  the 
construction  or  acquisition  of  the  project 
and 

"(B)  the  terms  of  the  contract  agreed  to 
by  the  State  for  construction  or  acquisition 
of  the  project  results  in  an  increase  in  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  project. 
"The  amount  of  a  grant  as  increased  may 
not  exceed  65  percent  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  project.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shaU  take  effect  on  October  1,  1987. 

Sec.  3.  Except  for  a  project  described  in  an 
application  which  the  Administrator  de- 
ferred prior  to  July  1,  1987,  the  Administra- 
tor between  June  30,  1987,  and  October  1, 
1987.  may  award  a  grant  for  a  project  for 
construction  or  acquisition  of  State  home 
facilities  if  prior  to  July  1,  1987,  the  Admin- 
istrator notified  the  SUte  submitting  the 
application  for  the  grant  of  the  availability 
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of  fundinc  (or  the  grmnt  and  If  the  Adminic- 
tnlor  findi  that— 

(a)  there  are  lufflcient  funds  available  to 
make  the  grant  requested  with  respect  to 
nidi  project: 

(b)  such  grant  does  not  exceed  65  percent 
of  the  isttiBBturt  cost  of  construction  (or  of 
the  eatlmated  cost  of  fadUty  acqulsltiwi  and 
constniction)  of  such  project: 

(c)  the  appUcatlon  contains  such  reasona- 
Ue  assurances  under  of  section  5036(a)  of 
Utle  M.  United  States  Code,  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  determine  to  be  necessary; 

(d)  the  plans  and  specifications  for  such 
project  are  In  accord  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  5034(3)  of  title 
S*.  United  States  Code:  and 

(e)  the  carrying  out  of  such  project  to- 
gether with  other  projects  under  construc- 
tion and  other  facilities  will  not  result  in 
more  than  the  number  of  beds  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  section 
9034(1)  of  Utle  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
the  State  in  which  such  project  Is  l<xaited 
being  available  for  furnishing  nursing  home 
care  to  veterans  in  such  State. 

VBinuun  AnainsTaATioH,  Office 
or  tHS  AmnasTKATOs  or  Verr- 
un  ArrAiBs, 

Wathington  DC,  April  2. 1987. 
Hon.  Oaoais  Bush. 
PraidtHt  of  the  Senate. 
Waahinoton.  DC 

Dear  Ma.  PaisiDKirr  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  tiUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  the  State 
Veterans'  Home  Grant  Program."  We  re- 
quest that  it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  for  prompt  consideration  and  en- 
actment. 

With  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  99-576. 
Congress  substantially  revised  provisions  of 
law  governing  the  award  of  grants  under 
the  State  veterans  home  program.  In  a  far- 
reaching  change.  Congress  eliminated  provi- 
sions requiring  grants  to  be  awarded  in 
order  of  the  date  on  which  applications  for 
those  grants  were  received.  Section  224  of 
Public  Law  •9-576  calls  instead  for  VA.  ef- 
fective July  1,  1987,  to  award  grants  accord- 
ing to  a  prioritised  list  of  grant  projects  es- 
tablished as  of  July  1  of  each  year.  The  law 
generally  establishes  the  piiorities  to  be  ap- 
plied. Altliough  the  VA  is  proceeding  with 
implementation  of  these  changes,  we  believe 
additional  changes  are  needed  to  perfect 
those  amendments.  We  recommend  these 
changes  both  to  avoid  inequities  in  awarding 
grants  which  may  arise  where  States  have 
relied  in  existing  practice  and  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program's  oper- 
ation. 

Effective  July  1,  1987.  section  224  of 
Public  Law  99-576  replaces  the  current 
State  home  grant  award  procedures  with 
procedures  requiring  prioritization  of  grant 
projects.  By  eliminating  provisions  of  law 
under  which  VA  currently  approves  applica- 
tions, the  law  effectively  prohibits  VA  from 
using  those  procedures  after  June  30,  1987. 
And  although  VA  has  many  applications 
currently  on  file,  the  new  law  includes  nei- 
ther a  "grandfather  clause"  for  applications 
which  have  been  pending  for  some  time  but 
not  approved  before  July  1,  1987,  nor  inter- 
im procedures  for  approving  such  applica- 
tions. The  law  does  call  for  VA  to  award 
grants  in  the  order  of  their  priority  (as  es- 
tablished on  a  July  1  priority  list)  during 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  list  was 
made.  Accordingly,  the  new  law  provides  no 
authority  at  all  for  awarding  grants  during 
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the  rierlod  from  July  1.  to  October  1. 1987.  A 
numlber  of  States  with  long-pending  applica- 
tions have  been  advised  this  fiscal  year  of 
the  availability  of  funding  for  thelr 
projQcts,  and  have  Incurred  substantial  costs 
in  r^iance  on  such  notice.  Most  of  these 
Stat^  cannot  complete  in  full  by  July  1, 
1987,  the  many  statutory  requirements  for 
final  approval.  Some  of  these  States  could 
conc«ivabIy  lack  sufficient  priority  under 
the  vew  scheme  to  ever  be  funded  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  There  is  no  indication 
that  Congress  anticipated  this  problem. 

Our  draft  bill,  accordingly,  would  estab- 
lish an  interim  mechanism  to  resolve  these 
problems.  The  mechanism  would  permit  the 
Admkiistrator  to  award  a  grant  between 
June  30.  1987.  and  October  1.  1987.  if  the 
Administrator  had  previously  notified  the 
State  submitting  the  grant  application  of 
the  availability  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
grant  Of  course,  the  application  would  also 
have  to  meet  all  the  statutory  and  regula- 
tory requirements  for  approval  of  a  grant. 

Thf  draft  bill  contains  a  second  amend- 
ment designed  to  avoid  similar  inequities 
that  may  arise  in  awarding  grants  under  the 
new  provisions.  Under  these  provisions. 
States  must  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
law  and  VA  regulations  before  the  Adminis- 
trator may  award  a  State  home  grant. 
Thest  requirements  include  completion  of 
all  p|ans  and  specifications  and  obtaining 
bid  tkbulatlons  from  prospective  contrac- 
tors. Meeting  all  the  statutory  and  regula- 
tory requirements  is  expensive  and  may 
aimount  to  as  much  as  5-10%  of  the  amount 
of  the  grant  requested.  As  a  result.  States 
do  not  normally  start  to  meet  the  more  ex- 
pensive requirements  until  the  VA  notifies 
them  early  in  a  fiscal  year  that  Federal 
funds  are  available  for  the  projects.  From 
this  |K>int,  however,  it  often  takes  over  a 
year  for  the  requirements  to  be  met.  Be- 
causei  VA  currently  may  only  obligate  funds 
for  a  grant  when  the  State  meets  all  re- 
quirements and  the  application  is  approved 
by  the  Administrator,  funds  are  often  not 
obligated  until  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  re- 
sults In  a  significant  unobligated  balance  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Because  of  the  time  re- 
quire^  by  a  State  to  meet  all  the  statutory 
requii'ements  for  these  grants,  VA  may  be 
unable  to  approve  a  grant  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  lunder  the  new  priority  system  even 
thou|h  a  State  had  been  notified  tliat  funds 
were  available  the  previous  fiscal  year  and 
had  Ihcurred  significant  costs  in  reliance  on 
that  notice.  This  new  system  requires  the 
Admifiistrator  to  award  grants  to  projects 
durirp  any  fiscal  year  in  the  order  of  the 
projects'  priority  on  the  list  established  the 
previous  July  1.  There  is  no  guarantee,  how- 
ever, that  a  project,  which  is  high  enough 
on  aj  July  1  priority  list  so  that  Federal 
fund4  are  available  in  one  fiscal  year,  will  be 
high  Enough  on  next  fiscal  year's  July  1  pri- 
ority Jist  to  be  awarded  a  grant  that  fiscal 
year. 'The  draft  bill  would  establish  a  mech- 
anism to  avoid  such  a  dilemma. 

This  amendment  would  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  approve  and  obligate  funds 
for  a  State  home  grant  for  a  project  which 
is  high  enough  on  a  priority  list  to  be  noti- 
fied Qt  the  availability  of  Federal  funds  even 
[h  the  State  has  not  met  all  requlre- 
for  a  grant.  This  would  decrease  the 
ligated  balance  of  State  home  grant 
that  would  be  carried  into  the  next 
year.  In  addition,  it  would  give  States 
sufficient  time  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
for  ^tate  home  grants  if  their  proposed 
projects  are  high  enough  on  the  priority  list 
to  ba  notified  that  Federal  funds  are  avail- 
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able  for  tl  lem.  To  receive  this  "conditional" 
approval,  I  lowever,  the  Administrator  would 
have  to  determine  that  the  drawings  and 
spedflcati  >ns  submitted  for  the  project  are 
80  percen .  complete  and  that  the  State's 
grant  app  Ication  for  the  project  will  meet 
all  the  refnalning  requirements  within  six 
months.  la  addition,  the  funds  would  not  be 
released  to  the  State  until  all  the  grant  re- 
quirements are  met.  Moreover,  If  the  State 
does  not  n^eet  these  requirements  within  six 
months,  the  VA  would  rescind  the  grant  and 
deobligate  the  funds.  These  deobllgated 
funds  couK  then  be  used  for  other  grants  in 
accordance  with  the  priority  list.  If  a  State's 
estimated  costs  of  its  project  Increases 
during  this  period  due  to  a  higher  than  ex- 
pected acquisition  or  construction  contract 
price  thelVA  could  increase  the  original 
grant  award  by  up  to  10  percent.  We  antici- 
pate that  Enactment  of  this  provision  would 
decrease  States'  uncertainty  regarding  VA's 
award  of  ^tate  home  grants. 

While  enactment  of  this  bill  would  signifi- 
cantly improve  the  effective,  equitable  oper- 
ation of  a  program  which  helps  VA  meet 
the  extended  care  needs  of  aging  veterans,  it 
would  impose  no  new  costs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submissiott  of  this  draft  bill  to  the  Congress 
from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program,  i 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  K.  Turhage. 

Adminiatrator. 


regulatory  requirements  for  a  State  home 
grant.  Enactment  of  this  provision  would 
not  result  in  any  additional  cost  to  the  Oov- 
emment. 


1-  1 
icir 


ANALYSIS  OF  Proposed  Bnx 

Section  1  of  the  draft  bill  sUtes  the  bill's 
title:  "State  Home  Amendments  Act  of 
1987."        I 

Section  J  2(a)  would  amend  38  U.S.C. 
!  5035(bK4)  to  permit  the  Administrator  to 
award  and  obligate  funds  for  a  State  home 
grant  on  9,  conditional  basis  if  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  State  has  sub- 
mitted drawings  and  specifications  which 
are  80  percent  complete  and  that  the  State's 
project  will  meet  the  statutory  and  regula- 
tory requirements  for  a  grant  award  within 
six  months.  Grant  funds  could  not  be  re- 
leased to  ttie  State  awarded  the  grant,  how- 
ever, until!  the  State  meets  all  the  statutory 
and  regulgtory  requirements.  If  the  State 
did  not  meet  these  requirements  within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  conditional  award, 
the  grant  ^ward  would  be  rescinded  and  the 
funds  deobllgated.  The  State's  application 
would,  however,  be  given  a  new  priority.  If  a 
State's  estimated  cost  of  its  project  in- 
creases during  this  six  month  period  due  to 
a  higher  than  expected  acquisition  or  con- 
struction contract  price,  the  VA  could  in- 
crease the  original  grant  award  by  up  to  10 
percent.  The  VA's  participation  in  the 
project  could  still  not  exceed  65  percent  of 
the  projed's  total  estimated  cost,  including 
equipment.  Enactment  of  this  provision 
would  not  result  in  any  additional  costs  to 
the  Government. 

Section  2(b)  would  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministratcr's  authority  to  award  grants  on  a 
conditional  basis  provided  for  in  section  2(a) 
of  this  bill  would  be  effective  Octot>er  1, 
1987.         [ 

Section  I  of  the  draft  bill  would  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  award  a  grant  for  a 
State  home  project  between  June  30,  1987, 
and  October  1,  1987,  if  the  SUte  submitting 
the  applic  Uion  for  the  project  was  notified 
prior  to  J  illy  1,  1987,  of  the  availabUity  of 
funding  lor  the  grant.  The  application 
would  als)  have  to  meet  all  statutory  and 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  1090.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  author- 
ity for  hiffher  monthly  installments 
payable  to  certain  insurance  aimu- 
itants,  and  to  exempt  premiums  paid 
under  servicemen's  and  veterans' 
group  life  insurance  from  State  tax- 
ation; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

VETERAHS'  ADMIRISTRATIOH  IICSURAMCE 

AMEiniifEirrs 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request,  S.  1090,  the  proposed  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Insurance 
Amendments  of  1987.  The  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  submitted  this 
legislation  by  letter  dated  March  31, 
1987.  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration  proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  March  31.  1987,  transmit- 
tal letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu),  as  follows: 

S.  1090 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Insurance  Amendments  of 
1987". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code. 

AUTHORmr  FOR  ANNUITY  ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Subchapter  1  of  chapter  19  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 
"§  727.  Authority  for  higher  monthly  inatallmenU 

payable  to  certain  annuitanti 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  sections  702,  723, 
and  725  of  this  title,  the  Administrator  may 
from  time  to  time  adjust  the  dollar  amount 
of  the  monthly  installments  payable  to  a 
beneficiary  of  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance. Veterans  Special  Life  Insurance,  or 
Veterans  Reopened  Insurance  who  is  receiv- 
ing such  proceeds  under  a  life  annuity  set- 
tlement option.  The  Administrator  may 
make  such  adjustments  only  in  accordance 


with  a  determination  that  the  adJustmenU 
are  administratively  and  actuarially  sound 
for  the  program  of  insurance  concerned. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
the  amount  in  the  trust  funds  in  the  Treas- 
ury held  for  payment  of  proceeds  to  Nation- 
al Service  Life  Insurance,  Veterans  Special 
Life  Insurance,  and  Veterans  Reopened  In- 
surance beneficiaries  attribuUble  to  interest 
and  mortality  gains  on  the  reserves  held  for 
annuity  accounts.  Such  amount  shall  be 
available  for  distribution  to  the  life  annu- 
itants referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  as  a  fixed 
percentage  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the 
monthly  installment  amount  to  which  the 
annuitanU  are  entitled  under  this  subchap- 
ter. For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  gains 
on  the  reserves  are  defined  as  funds  attrib- 
utable solely  to  annuity  accounte  that  are  in 
excess  of  actuarial  liabilities. 

"(c)  The  monthly  annuity  amotmts  au- 
thorized in  sections  702,  723.  and  725  of  ttiis 
title  shall  remain  the  minimum  rates  pay- 
able.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  19  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  726  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"J  727.  Authority  for  higher  monthly  in- 
stallments payable  to  certain 
annuitants.". 
Section  102.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  ch^ter 
19  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"§  7C2.  Authority  for  higher  monthly  installmenU 
payable  to  certain  annuitants 
"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  744  of  this 
title,  the  Administrator  may  from  time  to 
time  adjust  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
monthly  Installments  payable  to  a  benefici- 
ary of  United  SUtes  Government  Life  In- 
surance who  is  receiving  such  proceeds 
under  a  life  annuity  settlement  option.  The 
Administrator  may  make  such  adjustments 
only  in  accordance  with  a  determination 
that  the  adjustments  are  administratively 
and  actuarially  sound. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
the  amount  in  the  trust  fund  in  the  Treas- 
ury held  for  payment  of  proceeds  to  United 
SUtes  Government  Life  Insurance  benefici- 
aries attribuUble  to  Interest  and  mortality 
gains  on  the  reserves  held  for  annuity  ac- 
counts. Such  amount  shall  be  available  for 
distribution  to  the  life  annuitants  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  as  a  fixed  percentage  of, 
and  in  addition  to,  the  monthly  Installment 
amount  to  which  the  annuitants  are  enti- 
tled under  this  subchapter.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  gains  on  the  reserves 
are  defined  as  funds  attributable  solely  to 
annuity  accounts  that  are  in  excess  of  actu- 
arial liabilities. 

"(c)  In  no  event  shall  calculations  of  the 
monthly  installment  amount  be  less  than 
that  authorized  in  section  744  of  this  title.", 
(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  19  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  761  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"{762.  Authority  for  higher  monthly  In- 
stallmenU payable  to  certain 
aimuitanU". 

EXEMPTIONS  FROM  STATE  TAXATION 

Section  201.  Section  769  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  relating  to  Servicemen's  and 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(gKl)  No  tax,  fee,  or  other  monetary  pay- 
ment may  be  imposed  or  collected  by  any 


State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  by  any  poUti- 
cal  subdivision  or  other  governmental  au- 
thority thereof,  on.  or  with  respect  to,  any 
premium  paid  under  an  insurance  policy 
pivchased  under  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  construed  to  exempt  any  company  Is- 
suing a  policy  of  Insurance  under  this  chap- 
ter from  the  imposition,  payment,  or  collec- 
tion of  a  tax,  fee,  or  other  monetary  pay- 
ment on  the  net  income  or  profit  accruing 
to  or  realized  by  that  company  from  busi- 
ness conducted  under  this  chapter,  if  that 
tax,  fee,  or  payment  Is  applicable  to  a  broad 
range  of  business  activity.'" 

VETERANS'  MORTGAGE  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Section  301.  Section  806  of  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"9  806.  Veterans'  Mortgage  Life  Insurance 

"(a)  The  United  SUtes  shall  automatically 
insure  any  eligible  veteran  who  is  or  has 
been  granted  assistance  in  securing  a  suiU- 
ble  housing  unit  under  this  chs4>ter  against 
the  death  of  the  veteran,  unless  the  veteran 
elects  in  writing  not  to  be  insured  under  this 
section  or  falls  to  timely  respond  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  Administrator  for  informa- 
tion on  which  his  premium  can  be  based. 

"(b)  The  initial  amount  of  insurance  pro- 
vided hereunder  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser 
of  $40,000  or  the  amount  of  the  loan  out- 
standing on  such  housing  unit.  The  amoimt 
of  such  insurance  shall  be  reduced  accord- 
ing to  the  amortization  schedule  of  the  loan 
and  at  no  time  shall  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  ouUtandlng  loan  with  interest.  If  there 
is  no  ouUtandlng  loan  on  the  housing  unit, 
no  insurance  shall  be  payable  hereunder.  If 
any  eligible  veteran  electe  not  to  be  insured 
under  this  section,  he  may  thereafter  be  in- 
sured hereunder  only  upon  application,  pay- 
ment of  required  premiums,  and  compliance 
with  such  health  requirements  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator. 

"(c)  The  premium  rates  ctiarged  a  veteran 
for  insurance  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe  and  shall  be 
based  on  such  mortality  daU  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  appropriate  to  cover  only  the 
mortality  cost  of  insuring  standard  lives. 
The  Administrator  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  deduct  the  premiums  charged  veterans 
for  life  Insurance  under  this  section  from 
any  compensation  or  other  cash  benefiU 
payable  to  them  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Any  veteran  Insured  hereunder  not 
eligible  for  cash  benefits  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  may  pay  the  amount  of  ills 
premiums  directly  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  Insurance  hereunder. 

"(d)  The  United  SUtes  shall  bear  all  of 
the  costs  of  Insurance  under  this  section  to 
the  extent  such  coste  exceed  premiums  es- 
Ublished  by  the  Administrator.  Premiums 
collected  on  insurance  under  this  section 
shall  be  credited  to  the  "Veterans  Insurance 
and  Indemnities"  appropriation  and  all  dis- 
bursements of  insurance  proceeds  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  from  that  appro- 
priation. Appropriations  are  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Any  amount  of  insurance  in  force 
under  this  section  on  the  date  of  death  of 
an  eligible  veteran  Insured  hereunder  shall 
be  paid  only  to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage 
loan,  for  payment  of  which  such  Insurance 
was  granted,  for  credit  on  the  loan  indebted- 
ness and  the  liabiUty  of  the  United  SUtes 
under  such  insurance  shall  be  satisfied 
when  such  payment  is  made.  If  the  Admlnla- 
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timtor  li  the  boldw  of  the  mortcace  loan, 
the  tiwirmnf*  proeeeda  ahall  be  credited  to 
the  loan  Indebtediw  and.  aa  appropriate, 
dapoattad  In  either  the  direct  loan  or  loan 
guanuitj  revoMnc  fund  eatabliahed  by  sec- 
tion ins  or  ISM  of  thla  ttUe.  reapecUvely. 

"(f)  With  reapeet  to  Inaurance  issued 
under  thla  aection.  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thoriHd  to  adopt  auch  reculations  relating 
to  eUsIbtllty  of  the  veteran  for  insurance, 
maximum  amount  of  insurance,  effective 
date  of  insurance,  maximum  duration  of  in- 
surance, and  other  pertinent  factors  not 
specifically  provided  for  in  this  section, 
which  in  his  Jtidgment  are  in  the  best  inter- 
eat  of  veterans  or  the  Government.  The 
amount  of  the  Inaurance  at  any  time  shall 
be  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  mort- 
gate  indebtedneaa  in  fuU.  except  as  other- 
wiae  limited  by  subaection  (b)  or  regulations 
issued  by  the  Administrator  under  this  sec- 
tkm.  The  Administrator  shall  Issue  to  each 
insured  veteran  a  uniform  type  of  certificate 
settliw  forth  the  benefits  to  which  he  Is  en- 
titled under  the  Insurance. 

"(g)  Insurance  under  this  section  shall  ter- 
minate upon  whichever  of  the  following 
events  flrat  occurs: 

(1)  satisfaction  of  the  veteran's  indebted- 
ness under  the  loan  upon  which  the  Insur- 
anee  is  baaed; 

(3)  the  veteran's  seventieth  birthday; 

(3)  termination  of  the  veteran's  ownership 
of  the  property  securing  the  loan:  or 

(4)  diacontlnuance  of  payment  of  premi- 
ums be  the  veteran. 

"(h)  Termination  of  life  insurance  under 
this  section  wiU  in  no  way  affect  the  guar- 
anty or  insurance  of  the  loan  by  the  Admin- 
istrator." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  21  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"806.  Mortgage  Protection  Life  Insurance." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "806.  Veterans' 
Mortgage  Ufe  Insurance". 

Sacnoii  302.  (A)  Mortgage  protection  life 
insurance  granted  to  any  veteran  before  the 
effective  date  of  these  amendments  shall  be 
known  thereafter  as  "Veterans'  Mortgage 
Life  Insurance",  and  shaU  continue  in  force 
with  the  United  States  as  insurer,  subject  to 
the  terms  of  secton  301  of  this  Act.  Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  impair  rights  of  any  veter- 
an or  mortgage  loan  holder  imder  section  1 
of  Public  Law  92-95.  as  amended,  which  ma- 
tured prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(bXl)  Effective  October  1.  1987,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  discon- 
tinue the  policy  of  insurance  purchased  in 
accordance  with  section  1  of  Public  Law  92- 
95. 

(2)  All  premiums  collected  or  received  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  these  amend- 
ments by  the  insurer  under  the  policy  pur- 
chased pursuant  to  section  1  of  Public  Law 
92-95  shall  be  promptly  forwarded  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  cred- 
ited to  the  Veterans  Insurance  and  Indemni- 
ties Appropriation.  Any  positive  balance  of 
the  contingency  reserve  maintained  by  the 
insurer  under  such  policy  remaining  after 
all  charges  have  been  made  shall  be  payable 
to  the  Administrator  and  deposited  by  him 
in  the  Veterans  Insurance  and  Indemnities 
Appropriation,  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
insurer  to  make  such  payment  in  equal 
monthly  installments  over  a  period  of  not 
more  than  two  years. 

amcnvcDATX 

SacnoH  401.  The  amendments  made  by 

sections  101  through  201  shall  take  effect 

on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  section  201 


apply  to  premiums  paid  on  or  after 
date. 
[ON  402.  The  amendments  made  by 
section  301  shaU  take  effect  October  1. 1987. 

yxrauHs  AsminsTRATTON.  Omci 
or  THE  AMtimsTRATOH  OP  Vxm- 

AMB  AFTAIKS. 

WaihingUm  DC.  March  31,  1987. 
Honk  Oborck  Bush. 

U  of  the  Senate, 
lington,  DC. 

Ma.  ParnDKirr  It  la  my  pleasure  to 
it  a  draft  bill  to  grant  authority:  (1)  to 
the  amount  of  monthly  payments 
luitants  under  certain  Veterans  Ad- 
stration  (VA)  insurance  programs:  (2) 
to  ^empt  premiums  collected  under  the 
Servicemen's  (SOLI)  and  Veterans'  Oroup 
Life  Insurance  (VGLI)  programs  from  tax- 
ation by  State  or  other  governmental  au- 
thorities: and  (3)  to  allow  VA  to  assume  all 
administrative  functions  under  the  Veter- 
ans' Mortgage  Life  Insurance  (VMLI)  pro- 
gram. I  respectfully  request  that  the  draft 
bill  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee and  promptly  enacted. 

AifMuiTT  Aojusnomrs 

Section  101  and  102  of  our  proposal  would 
authprize  the  Administrator  to  periodically 
Incraase  the  dcUar  amount  of  monthly  an- 
nuity benefits  payble  to  beneficiaries  under 
the  United  States  Government  Life  Insur- 
ance (USGLI).  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance (NLSI),  Veterans  Special  Life  Insur- 
ance (VSLI).  and  Veterans  Reopened  Insur- 
ance (VRI)  programs.  The  operation  of 
these  programs  may  be  likened  to  a  mutual 
insurance  company,  that  is.  the  assets 
which  have  been  derived  from  premitmi 
incogne  and  interest  earnings  are  held  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  policyholders 
and  their  beneficiaries.  Separate  trust  funds 
havd  been  established  for  each  program, 
and  the  reserves  have  been  invested  in  U.S. 
TresBiiry  securities.  The  programs  are  parti- 
cipatory in  nature,  so  that  any  surplus  re- 
sulting from  mortality  savings  or  excess  in- 
terest earnings  is  distributed  to  policyhold- 
ers in  the  form  of  dividends.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  VRI,  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  programs  and  the  expenses  of  claims 
based  on  the  extra  hazards  of  military  serv- 
ice afe  borne  by  the  Government. 

0«ierally  speaking,  these  forms  of  insur- 
ance were  created  to  protect  members  of  the 
armtd  forces  who  could  not  obtain  commer- 
cial life  insurance,  at  least  at  affordable 
rates,  due  to  the  hazardous  nature  of  mili- 
tary service.  USGLI  was  established  in  1919 
to  adcommodate  the  conversion  of  War  Risk 
Insubuice  Issued  during  World  War  I,  and 
was  Closed  to  new  issues  in  1951.  The  lairgest 
govetiunent  life  insurance  program,  NSLI, 
was  iestabllshed  in  1940,  in  anticipation  of 
the  Expansion  of  the  armed  forces  during 
World  War  II.  It,  too,  was  closed  to  new 
issues  in  1951.  Congress  authorized  VSLI  in 
1951  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  VSLI  was  closed  to  new  issues  in 
1956,  VRI  was  made  available  as  a  limited 
reopening  of  the  NSLI  program  for  certain 
disabled  veterans.  Ellgibillty  for  VRI  opened 
on  May  1, 1965,  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

A  policyholder  under  the  USGLI.  NSLI, 
VSU.  or  VRI  program  may,  during  his  or 
her  lifetime,  select  as  a  settlement  option 
that  the  proceeds  l>e  paid  as  lump  sum.  in  a 
limited  number  of  monthly  installments,  or 
as  a  lifetime  annuity.  After  the  policyhold- 
er's death,  the  first  beneficiary  may  elect  to 
receive  payment  under  any  settlement 
optian  which  will  provide  payment  over  a 
long  sr  period  than  that  selected  by  the  pol- 
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icyholdeti  If  a  policyholder  or  beneficiary 
opts  for  I  n  annuity  settlement,  intereat.  at  a 
rate  aet  ^y  statute,  accrues  on  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  proceeds. 

Due  to  current  interest  earnings  and  mor- 
tality experience,  the  reserves  held  for  the 
payment  of  NSLI  annuity  settlements,  for 
example.  I  are  generating  gains  in  excess  of 
$33  mlllifn  annuaUy.  Actuarial  projections 
show  th4t  gains  on  annuity  reserves  will 
ccmtinue  to  be  at  least  $26  million  per  year 
through  }989. 

Under  existing  statutes,  specific  interest 
rates  are  mandated  for  calculating  insur- 
ance annuity  payments,  thereby  limiting 
the  amowts  that  can  be  paid  to  the  annui- 
tant beiieficiaries.  The  current  interest 
rates  on  j  the  funds,  however,  exceed  the 
statutory!  interest  rates.  Consequently,  sub- 
stantial feains  on  annuity  reserves  are 
earned  wUch  are  now  credited  to  the  gener- 
al reserve  of  the  tnist  fund  and  paid  to  the 
policyholders  through  the  regular  annual 
dividend.  | 

Inasmuch  as  these  gains  are  derived  from 
the  annuity  accounts,  equitable  consider- 
ations suggest  that  excess  earnings  should 
be  distril^uted  to  the  beneficiaries  rather 
than  continuing  to  be  available  as  dividends 
to  policyholders.  If  enacted,  our  bill  would 
enable  the  Administrator  to  periodically 
adjust  the  payments  to  annuitants  when  it 
is  prudent  to  do  so.  In  practice,  adjustments 
would  be  based  on  mortality  savings  and  the 
accumul^ion  of  interest  earned  on  annuity 
reserves.  In  the  Interests  of  fairness  and  se- 
curity, however,  the  amount  of  the  existing 
monthly  payments  will  be  retained  as  guar- 
anteed minimums  for  monthly  annuity  in- 
stallmentt. 

Our  proposal  to  adjust  annuity  payments 
by  increasing  the  dollar  amount  of  monthly 
installme|it8  by  a  fixed  perentage  is  the 
most  administratively  feasible  and  actuarial- 
ly sound  means  of  equitably  distributing 
these  gains.  A  fair  distribution  would  not  be 
accompli^ed  by  simply  Increasing  the  in- 
terest rate  for  annuity  calculations  because 
it  would  cause  aimultants  who  have  been  re- 
ceiving pfiyments  over  longer  i>eriods  of 
time  to  receive  increases  that  are  relatively 
smaller  than  the  increases  of  more  recent 
annuitants.  Moreover,  the  fact  the  annuity 
reserve  gains  are  partially  due  to  mortality 
savings  makes  it  actuarially  unsound  to  base 
annuity  .increases  on  interest  earnings 
alone.       I 

At  the  present  time,  only  NSLI  ("V"  poli- 
cies) annuity  reserves  are  producing  gains 
sufficient;  to  Justify  an  increase  in  annuity 
payments  We  anticipate  increasing  "V" 
policy  annuity  payments  by  at  least  50  per- 
cent for  the  next  five  years.  Subsequent  in- 
creases may  be  higher  or  lower  depending 
on  future  interest  earnings  and  mortality 
experience.  Dividends  to  "V"  policyholders 
are  expected  to  continue  to  Increase  annual- 
ly at  the  ciurent  rate  or  higher,  notwith- 
standing the  proposed  increase  in  "V"  annu- 
ity payeitts.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  higher 
monthly  payment  established  under  this 
proposal,  would  thereafter  have  to  be  re- 
duced. If  such  a  situation  arose,  however, 
the  bill  would  require  the  Administrator  to 
readjust  the  amount  of  such  payments  to 
maintain  the  soundness  of  the  trust  funds. 

Our  prcbosal,  if  enacted,  would  benefit  ap- 
proximately 130,000  payees  by  permitting 
the  return  of  their  equity  in  the  fund. 
There  would  be  no  net  cost  to  the  Federal 
govemmc  nt. 
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STAT*  TAX  Kzmpnom 
Section  201  of  our  proposal  would  amend 
section  769  of  UUe  38.  relatmg  to  the  Serv- 
iceman's (SOLI)  and  Veterans'  Oroup  Life 
Insurance  CfQlA)  programs,  to  exempt  the 
premiums  paid  under  these  programs  from 
State  taxation.  In  1980.  Congress  exempted 
the  civilian  counterpart  of  SOLI/VOLI.  the 
Federal  Employees  Oroup  Ufe  Insurance 
(FEOLI)  program,  from  payment  of  State 
premium  taxes.  In  view  of  the  legislative  ex- 
emption granted  FEOLI  and  the  similarity 
of  FEOLI  and  SOLI/VOLI.  we  beUeve 
SOLI/VOU  should  likewise  be  exempted 
from  State  premium  taxation. 

SOU  was  established  in  1965  to  meet  the 
insurance  needs  of  the  Vietnam  Era  service- 
memljer.  Although  the  Government  has 
provided  life  Insurance  coverage  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  since  World  War  I, 
Congress  adopted  a  significantly  different 
approach  when  creating  SOU.  The  previous 
insurance  provided  military  personnel  was 
individual  insurance,  underwritten  by  the 
Government,  and  administered  by  the  VA. 

SGLI.  however,  was  patterned  in  most  re- 
spects after  the  FEOLI  program.  Like 
FEOLI.  SOLI  is  group  life  insurance  admin- 
istered by  the  commercial  life  insurance  in- 
dustry with  Government  participation  limit- 
ed primarily  to  program  supervision.  Al- 
though the  SOLI  program  has  undergone 
several  major  modifications  since  its  incep- 
tion, most  notably  the  expansion  of  the  cat- 
egories of  individuals  eligible  for  coverage 
and  Increases  in  the  maximum  amounts  of 
insurance,  the  primary  role  played  by  the 
commerolal  insurance  industry  remains  un- 
changed. 

VOLI  was  esUblished  in  1974  to  provide 
five-year,  nonrenewable  term  Insurance  to 
recently  discharged  veterans.  Like  SOLI, 
VGLI  is  group  Insurance  wliich,  although 
supervised  by  the  VA.  is  underwritten  and 
administered  by  the  commercial  life  insur- 
ance industry. 

Both  SOLI  and  VGLI  are  provided  under 
Oroup  PoUcy  No.  32000  which  the  VA  ob- 
tained from  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America.  Both  programs  are  self- 
supporting  in  that  the  insureds  pay  all  costs 
of  providing  the  Insurance.  Including  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  taxes.  The  Federal 
government,  however,  does  pay  any  costs 
traceable  to  the  extra  hazards  of  military 
service.  In  recent  years,  there  have  been  no 
such  costs. 

Most  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  require 
insurance  carriers  underwriting  group  life 
insurance  policies  to  pay  taxes  on  premiums 
collected  each  year.  Prudential  is  responsi- 
ble for  paying  the  taxes  on  SOLI  and  VGLI 
premiums  collected.  The  requirement  to  pay 
taxes  is,  of  course,  reflected  in  the  amount 
of  the  premiums  charged  the  insureds. 
Since  the  inception  of  l)oth  programs,  the 
insureds  have  paid  over  $50.8  million  in 
State  premium  taxes.  Approximately  $2.45 
million  was  paid  in  the  policy  year  ending 
June  30.  1986,  alone. 

As  noted  earlier.  Congress,  by  enacting 
the  Omnibus  ReconcUiation  Act  of  1980. 
Pub.  U  No.  96-499,  \  405,  94  Stat.  2599. 
2606-07  (1980),  exempted  the  civilian  coun- 
terpart of  SOLI  and  VGLI.  the  FEOLI  pro- 
gram, from  payment  of  State  premium 
taxes.  That  a  similar  tax  exemption  is  ap- 
propriate for  SOLI/VOLI  is  evident  from 
the  similarity  of  both  the  objectives  and 
structure  of  the  three  programs. 

In  the  FEOLI  program,  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  makes  group  life  insur- 
ance available  to  both  present  and  retired 


Federal  employees  under  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance olatalned  from  the  conmaercial  life  in- 
surance industry.  Under  the  terms  of  Uie 
FEOLI  policy,  as  is  required  under  the 
SOLI/VOLI  policy,  the  private  insurer  pro- 
vides an  Office  of  Insurance  and  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to:  (a)  settle  and  pay  claims:  (b) 
contract  for  and  administer  reinsurance 
contracts  with  other  Insurers  in  the  pro- 
grams; (c)  participate  with  other  insurance 
carriers  in  maintaining  a  conversion  pool  to 
cover  individuals  separated  from  Federal 
service  who  wish  to  convert  their  coverage 
to  private  insurance:  (d)  maintain  a  contin- 
gency reserve  for  adverse  fluctuations  in 
future  charges;  and  (e)  prepare  annual  fi- 
nancial statements  covering  its  activities. 
Other  similarities  in  the  programs  include 
the  automatic  coverage  provided  to  most  in- 
sureds, the  Government's  collection  of  pre- 
miums by  deduction  from  the  individual  in- 
sureds' military  pay  or  Federal  salary,  and 
the  Government's  maintenance  of  records 
detailing  an  individual's  Insurance  status 
while  in  the  military  or  employed  by  the 
Federal  gcvenunent. 

In  view  of  the  similarities  in  the  programs 
and  the  fact  that  FEOU  has  been  specifi- 
cally exempted  from  State  premium  tax- 
ation, we  believe  that  SOU  and  VOU 
should  receive  a  similar  exemption.  Equity 
suggests  such  an  exemption  in  that  it  would 
allow  equal  treatment  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary Federal  personnel.  As  in  the  FEOLI 
program,  the  proposed  tax  exemption  would 
not  apply  to  a  tax.  fee.  or  other  monetary 
payment  imposed  on  the  net  income  of 
profit  accruing  to  or  realized  by  an  insur- 
ance company  from  business  conducted 
under  the  SGLI  or  VGLI  programs  if  the 
tax,  fee,  or  payment  Is  applicable  to  a  broad 
range  of  business  activity. 

Exemption  of  the  SGLI/VGLI  program 
from  State  taxation  would  reduce  expenses 
of  administration  and  the  resulting  savings 
would  ultimately  be  passed  on  to  the  in- 
sureds in  the  form  of  lower  premium  rates. 
As  any  savings  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Insureds,  there  would  be  no  savings  or 
costs  to  the  Government. 

ABMUnSTRATIOII  OF  VMU 

Sections  301  and  302  of  our  proposal 
would  amend  section  806  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  VA  to  assume 
all  administrative  functions  under  the  Ven- 
terans'  Mortgage  Life  Insurance  (VMLI) 
program.  The  VMLI  program,  established 
under  Pub.  L.  No.  92-85,  85  SUt.  320  (1971). 
provides  automatic  mortgage  life  insurance 
coverage  to  disabled  veterans  who  receive 
VA  assistance  in  obtaining  specially-adapted 
housing.  Currently,  a  private  Insurance 
company  (Bankers  Life  InsuraiKe  Company 
of  Nebraska)  acts  as  the  insurer  in  this  pro- 
gram under  contract  to  the  VA.  Reliance  on 
a  private  insurance  carrier,  as  required  by 
Pub.  L.  No.  92-95.  has  proven  costly  and  in- 
efficient. Asstmiption  by  the  VA  of  the  in- 
siurer's  role  would  Improve  program  efficien- 
cy and  result  in  significant  administrative 
cost  savings.  Veterans'  substantive  rights 
would  be  unaffected  by  our  proposal,  which 
would  not  change  the  terms  of  insurance 
coverage. 

At  present,  the  private  insurer's  responsi- 
bility imder  the  VMLI  program  Is  quite  lim- 
ited. The  private  insurer  merely  collects  pre- 
miums from  a  small  number  of  veterans  not 
receiving  cash  benefits  from  the  VA  (ap- 
proximately one  percent  of  all  insureds)  and 
pays  claims  for  death  benefits. 

The  private  Insurer's  functions  under  the 
program  could  be  assumed  by  existing  VA 
insurance  operations,  resulting  in  a  consid- 


erable saving  in  overhead  coata.  In  addttton. 
the  profit  charged  by  the  commercial  inaur- 
er  would  be  eliminated.  The  coat  per  claim 
proceased  by  the  private  Inaurcr,  derived  by 
adding  administrative  expenaea  and  taxea 
divided  by  the  number  of  claims  proceaatd, 
has  exceeded  $300  in  recent  years.  In  ooD- 
trast.  it  is  estimated  that.  U  the  VA  aaauraed 
all  administrative  f  uncttcms  under  the  ^o- 
gram.  the  coat  per  claim  processed  would  de- 
cline dramatically  to  alwut  $25  per  claim.  A 
significant  cost  saving  would  thus  be  real- 
ized. 

The  VA  Insurance  Centers  in  St.  Paul. 
Minnesota,  and  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 
have  already  assimied  substantial  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  the  VMLI  pro- 
gram. The  duties  presently  performed  by 
the  VA  include  notification  of  eUgn>Ulty. 
control  and  processing  of  correspondence, 
computation  of  premiums  and  reserve  cred- 
its, recordkeeping,  and  control  of  premium 
deductions  from  veterans'  )>enefit  payments. 
Further,  the  Government  remains  responsi- 
ble for  liabilities  incurred  under  the  pro- 
gram. Consolidation  of  all  VMLI  functions 
in  the  VA  would  add  little  to  the  Govern- 
ment's administrative  burden,  while  greatly 
enhancing  program  efficiency. 

We  estimate  that  this  consolidation  would 
result  in  net  cost  savings  totaling  $75,607  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  increasing  to  $86,345  in 
fiscal  year  1992. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  that  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  the  draft  leg- 
islation and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  K.  Tukhagx. 

AdminUtratOT. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERO: 
S.J.  Res.  117.  A  Joint  resolution  de»- 
ignating  July  2,  1987,  as  "National  Lit- 
eracy Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

MATIOHAL  UmtACT  DAT 

•  Mr.  LADTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  resolution 
to  designate  July  2,  1987,  as  National 
Literacy  E>ay.  It  is  vital  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  illiteracy,  to 
help  others  understand  the  severity  of 
this  problem  and  its  detrimental  effect 
on  our  stxiiety,  and  to  reach  those  who 
are  unaware  of  the  service  and  help 
available  for  illiterate  people. 

In  the  book  Illiterate  America "  by 
Jonathan  Kozol,  the  author  destribes 
an  invisible  minority,  the  growing 
crisis  of  illiteracy  in  America.  In  this 
country  it  is  often  said  that  we  live  in 
the  information  age.  Yet  for  many 
Americans,  information  is  inaccessible. 
Over  27  million  American  adults 
cannot  read.  An  additional  35  million 
read  below  the  level  needed  to  func- 
tion successfully.  The  cost  of  these 
wasted  human  resources  is  estimated 
at  $225  billion,  although,  in  truth,  no 
value  can  be  put  on  the  devastation  of 
illiteracy. 

The  cost  includes  the  lifetime  earn- 
ings that  will  not  be  realized  by  men 
and  women  who  caimot  get  and  hold 
Jobs  requiring  any  reading  skills.  The 
cost  includes  child  welfare  expendi- 
tures for  the  children  of  adults  who 
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lack  the  ddlls  to  get  Jobs.  The  cost  in- 
cludes prison  maintenance  for  the  in- 
mates whose  iministHunent  can  be 
linked  to  their  illiteracy.  The  cost  in- 
cludes on-the-job  accidents  and 
damage  to  equimnent  caused  by  the 
inability  of  workers  to  read  and  under- 
stand instructions  for  the  operation  of 
machines. 

And  the  human  cost  is  even  higher. 
The  daily  activities  that  we  take  for 
granted— reading  the  newspaper,  read- 
ing a  menu,  reading  a  street  or  subway 
map.  reading  a  note  from  a  child's 
teacher— become  a  nightmare  for  illit- 
erate people.  They  devise  remarkable 
strategies  of  evasion  and  coping.  The 
creativity  that  goes  into  hiding  the  in- 
ability to  read  is  a  terrible  waste  and  a 
tragic  commentary  on  the  losses  illit- 
erate people  suffer. 

It  is  vital  to  call  attention  to  the 
problem  of  illiteracy.  Our  society  must 
begin  to  understand  the  severity  of 
this  problem  and  its  detrimental  ef- 
fects. Perhaps  even  more  essential  is 
the  need  to  reach  the  people  who  need 
help  in  overcoming  their  illiteracy  and 
to  make  them  aware  of  the  services 
that  are  available. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  desig- 
nate July  2.  1987  as  National  Literacy 
Day.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  text  of 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Ris.  117 

Whereu  literacy  is  a  necessary  tool  for 
survival  in  our  society; 

Whereas  35.000,000  Americans  today  read 
at  a  level  which  is  less  than  necessary  for 
full  survival  needs; 

Whereas  there  are  27,000.000  adults  in  the 
United  States  who  cannot  read,  whose  re- 
sources are  left  untapped,  and  who  are 
unable  to  offer  their  full  contribution  to  so- 
ciety; 

Whereas  Illiteracy  is  growing  rapidly,  as 
a.300,000  persons,  including  1,200,000  legal 
and  iUegal  immigrants,  1.000,000  high 
school  dropouts,  and  100.000  refugees,  are 
added  to  the  pool  of  illiterates  annually; 

Whereas  the  annual  cost  of  illiteracy  to 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  welfare  ex- 
penditures, crime,  prison  expenses,  lost  rev- 
enues, and  industrial  and  military  accidents 
has  been  estimated  at  $235,000,000,000; 

Whereas  the  competitiveness  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  eroded  by  the  presence  in 
the  worlcplace  of  miUions  of  Americans  who 
are  funcUonally  or  technologically  illiterate: 

Whereas  there  is  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween the  number  of  illiterate  adults  unable 
to  perform  at  the  standard  necessary  for 
available  employment  and  the  money  allo- 
cated to  child  welfare  and  unemployment 
compensation; 

Whereas  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in 
proportion  to  population  size  is  higher  for 
blacks  and  Hisi>anlcs.  resulting  in  increased 
economic  and  social  discrimination  against 
these  minorities; 


lereas  the  prison  population  represents 
le  liighest  concentration  of  adult  U- 


lereas  1.000,000  children  in  the  United 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  17  cannot 
readjabove  a  3rd  grade  level,  13  percent  of 
aU  f7-year-olds  are  funcUonally  illiterate, 
and  15  percent  of  graduates  of  urban  high 
schof>ls  read  at  less  than  a  6th  grade  level: 

WMereas  85  percent  of  the  Juveniles  who 
appe  u'  in  criminal  court  are  functionally  11- 
liter)  ,te; 

Wliereas  the  47  percent  illiteracy  rate 
amoi  ig  black  youths  is  expected  to  increase 
to  50  percent  by  1990: 

Waereas  one-half  of  all  heads  of  house- 
hold(  cannot  read  past  the  8th  grade  level 
and  Ane-third  of  all  mothers  on  welfare  are 
fun^onally  illiterate: 

Whereas  the  cycle  of  illiteracy  continues 
because  the  children  of  illiterate  parents  are 
ofteil  illiterate  themselves  because  of  lack 
of  sta>port  they  receive  from  their  home  en- 
viromnent; 

Whereas  Federal.  State,  municipal,  and 
private  literacy  programs  have  only  been 
able  to  reach  5  percent  of  the  total  illiterate 
population; 

Wl  ereas  it  is  vital  to  call  attention  to  the 
prob  em  of  illiteracy,  to  understand  the  se- 
verity of  the  problem  and  its  detrimental  ef- 
fects on  our  society,  and  to  reach  those  who 
are  illiterate  and  unaware  of  the  free  serv- 
ices and  help  available  to  them;  and 

Whereas  it  is  also  necessary  to  recognize 
and  thank  the  thousands  of  volunteers  who 
are  working  to  promote  literacy  and  provide 
support  to  the  millions  of  illiterates  in  need 
of  assistance:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Retiplved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resen  latities  of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  O  noress  assembled.  That  July  2,  1987,  is 
deslg  lated  as  "National  Uteracy  Day",  and 
the  E  resident  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  tte  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 
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OmONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  39 


Atlthe  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
39,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  make  the  exclu- 
sion from  gross  income  of  amounts 
paid  for  employee  educational  assist- 
ance permanent. 

kS.  81 
request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
e  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
e<ui  Liui.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon^r  of  S.  81,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  estab- 
lish the  Alzheimer's  Disease  and  relat- 
ed dementias  home  and  community 
based  services  block  grant. 

S.  104 

Atlthe  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan.  the 
namps  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  were 
addqd  as  cosponsors  of  S.  104.  a  bill  to 
the  organization  luiown  as 
rational  Academies  of  Practice. 


S.  33B 

the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
namie  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[MrJ  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  22&  a  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the  ben- 
efit levels  of  individuals  becoming  eli- 
gible tot  benefits  in  or  after  1979  by 
eliminating  the  disparity  (resulting 
from  changes  made  in  1977  in  the  ben- 
efit computation  formula)  between 
those  levels  and  the  benefit  levels  of 
persons  who  become  eligible  for  bene- 
fits before  1979. 

s.  sas 
At  thelrequest  of  Mr.  Sahbanes.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NiTJnT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  32%  a  bUl  to  authorize  the  Alpha 
Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  to  establish  a 
memorial  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
in  the  Dfetrict  of  Columbia. 

1  S.  437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  UouTE].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaca].  the  Senator 
from  Sduth  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle], 
the  Senaitor  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon] 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuBoicK]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  6.  437,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Biisiness  Investment  Act  of  1958 
to  permit  prepayment  of  loans  made 
to  State  and  local  development  compa- 
nies. 

S.  604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  Was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
604,  a  biB  to  promote  and  protect  tax- 
payer rigiits.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  668 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McChtre,  the 
name  of  |  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DiJltEHBERGER],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  668,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Bela  Karolyi. 

I  S.  67S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  WaIuver]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  {675,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  during  fiscal  years 
1988. 198P.  1990.  1991.  and  1992. 

S.  685 

At  thelrequest  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
names  <k  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  cMr.  Buroick]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad] 
were  ad(|ed  as  cosponsors  of  S.  685,  a 
biU  to  a^end  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1964  to  make  permanent  the  ad- 
ministrative offset  debt  collection  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  education 
loans. 

S.  743 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  743.  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
conduct  a  study  for  the  piu-pose  of  de- 
termining the  extent  to  which  radon 
in  the  N  ttion's  schools  poses  a  threat 


to  children  and  employees  within  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  77B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kehhedt.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  IiCi8si88i]K>i 
[Mr.  Stehhis].  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Bftr.  WiBTH],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Prtor],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
FORO]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
778,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  star  schools 
program  under  which  grants  are  made 
to  educational  telecommunications 
partnerships  to  develop,  construct, 
and  acquire  telecommiuiications  facili- 
ties and  equipment  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  instruction  of  mathematics, 
science,  and  foreign  languages,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
778,  supra. 

S.  »03 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClxtre,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  902.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985  and  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  extend  to  1992 
the  eligibility  of  certain  school  dis- 
tricts to  receive  alternative  forms  of 
assistance  for  school  Itmch  programs 
and  to  amend  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981.  the  Child  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1986,  and  the  School 
Limch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1986  to  extend  to  1992  the 
national  donated  commodity  process- 
ing program. 

S.  804 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  904,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  to  establish 
a  literacy  training  program  to  serve  in- 
dividuals most  in  need  of  literacy  skills 
who  are  not  presently  being  served. 

S.  933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Foro,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  933,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  minimize 
the  impact  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  unexpected  provisions  of  leg- 
islation proposing  the  imposition  of 
large  unfimded  costs  on  such  govern- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1076 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1076,  a  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIU  of  the 
Social  Secretary  Act  to  Improve  the 
availability  of  home  health  services 
under  the  medicare  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SEHATE  JOnrr  RBSOLnnOH  1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thttrmono.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 


Resolution  11,  a  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  Federal  balanced 
budget. 

SEHATS  jonrr  rxsolutioii  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dvrenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  Novem- 
ber 1987.  as  "National  Diabetes 
Month." 

8EIIAR  jonrr  kxsolutioii  4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  BCississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48,  a 
Joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
of  September  14.  1987  through  Sep- 
tember 20,  1987,  as  "Benign  Essential 
Blepharospasm  Week." 

SKiiATK  jonrr  rbsolctior  si 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Weicker],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riecle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MoYNiHAN],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaca],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger].  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  BoscHWiTzl.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  QuAYLE],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaxtm],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rollings],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Idr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Bdr.  Danporth],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  IDeCohcini],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers], the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do  [Mr.   WntTHl.   the   Senator  from 


North  Carolina  [Mr.  SahfoksI.  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  L<aht]. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  CMr.  OabmI. 
the  Senator  from  Ongoa  CMr.  Pack- 
wood],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
61,  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorise  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procU^ 
mation  designating  May  3  througAi 
May  10.  1987.  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week." 

SKMATK  JOnra  RSSOLUTIOII  7B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Smator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domknici],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [BCr.  Warner],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
ford],  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  HoLLiNGS]  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 75,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  August  2,  1987,  through 
August  8,  1987,  as  "National  Podiatric 
Medicine  Week." 

SENATE  Jonrr  rksolutioh  ss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  98.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  November  29,  1987,  through  Decem- 
ber 5,  1987,  as  "National  Home  Health 
Care  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
107.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1987.  as  "Fair  Housing  Month." 
senate  Jonrr  resolutioii  1 1 5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
115.  a  Joint  resolution  m^Uny  an 
urgent  supplemental  t^ipropriatlon  for 
emergency  assistance  to  the  Polish  in- 
dependent trade  union  organization 
NSZZ  "Solidamosc"  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

senate  concurrent  ixaoLunoN  so 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  29,  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  re- 
gutling  the  inability  of  American  citi- 
zens to  maintain  regular  contact  with 
relatives  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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aSNAlS  COKCDRRKHT  RESOLU- 
HON  69— TO  RBCOONIZE  AND 
CONGRATOLATB  DUCKS  UN- 
LDilXBD.  INC  ON  ITS  50TH  AN- 
NIVKRSARY 

Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MncBBX.  Mr.  Bbsauz.  Mr.  CHAns. 
Mr.  WAUiW.  Mr.  BOMfsss.  Mr.  Fobs. 
Mr.  BonumoB,  Mr.  Wabok.  Mr.  Oou. 
Mr.  FSTOB.  Mr.  CHiUi.  Mr.  B<»bii, 
Mr.  PKHOtna.  Mr.  iMnm.  Mr.  Luoar. 
Mr.  OouL.  Mr.  Bvmn,  Mr.  C^umm.  Mr. 
Qdatu.  Mr.  Kastbc.  Mr.  Snots.  Mr. 
Muaxowsxi,  Mr.  Simpsoh.  Mr. 
Daschlb.  Mr.  McClubb.  Mr.  DoMEinci, 
Mr.  Sbblbt.  Mr.  Abmbiboho.  Mr. 
Sambb.  Mr.  MoOommx.  Mr.  Wikth. 
Mr.  Gbasblbt.  Mr.  Staftobo.  Mr. 
Iboutb;  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Stbvehs,  hti. 

OOCHBAM.  Ms.  MiKXJLSKI.  Mr.  Bbadlet. 

Mr.  Bavcds.  Mr.  Dobbhbbboeb.  Mr. 
BcniD.  Mr.  Gbaham.  Mr.  NDim.  Mr. 
Gabb.  Mr.  Hbcbt.  Mr.  Pbu,  Mr.  Sar- 
BAHBS.  Mr.  JoHBSTOH.  and  Mr.  Tbtth- 
MOBB)  sutanltted  tbe  following  concur- 
rent resolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  Cob.  Rn.  S3 

Whereu  Ducks  Unlimited.  laoorporAted. 
to  one  of  the  laiBot  and  moct  suoceasful  pri- 
vate wetlandi  and  waterfowl  oonaervation 
oivanlnUoiw  in  tbe  world,  having  raised 
neariy  $400,000,000  and  conserved  more 
tban  4.000.000  acres  of  wetlands  throughout 
North  America: 

Whereas  wetlands  play  an  integral  role  in 
HYfi««t«h.iTiy  the  quality  of  life  through  ma- 
terial oontributiaas  to  our  national  econo- 
my, food  supply,  water  quality  and  supply, 
flood  control,  and  fish,  wildlife,  and  plant 
reaouroes.  and  thus  to  the  health,  safety. 
recreation,  snd  economic  weU-being  of  all 
dtisens; 

Whereas  wetlands  constitute  only  a  small 
percentage  of  tbe  land  area  of  North  Amer- 
ica, are  estimated  to  have  been  reduced  by 
half  in  the  contiguous  States,  and  continue 
to  disappear  at  the  rate  of  nearly  700,000 
acres  each  year. 

Whereas  govenunents  alone  cannot  ade- 
quately protect  valuable  wetlands  without 
help  from  private  organizations; 

Whereas  the  members,  volunteers,  and 
staff  of  Ducks  Unlimited  have  given  gener- 
ously of  their  time,  energy,  and  financial  re- 
sources to  achieve  outstanding  conservation 
objectives: 

Whereas  Ducks  Unlimited  has  established 
and  maintained  a  singleness  of  purpose  for 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  water- 
fowl habitau  that  Is  a  standard  other  orga- 
nisitions  have  sought  to  achieve:  and 

Whereas  January  29.  1987.  was  the  SOth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Ducks  Un- 
limited and  its  pioneering  leadership  in  con- 
tinent-wide waterfowl  conservation  pro- 
grams: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

ReMOlved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hotue  of  Rep- 
retentoMve*  eoneurringt.  That  the  Congress 
recognises  and  congratulates  Duclu  Unlim- 
ited, Incorporated,  for  its  50  years  of  un- 
precedented accomplishments  in  the  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  wetlands  water- 
fowl habitat. 

Mr.  BUKDICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  29.  1987.  Ducks  Unlimited. 
Inc..  celebrated  its  SOth  anniversary. 
This  unique  organization  was  started 
in  the  late  1930'8  by  sportsmen  who 


reoofnlaed  that  waterfowl  peculations 
wer^  declining  dramatically  due  to  the 
iction  of  important  habitat. 
Unllmited's  first  project  in  1938 
protect  that  water  supply  for  a 
■acre  mush  in  south-central 
Itoba.  In  1970.  an  affiliate  organi- 
in  Mexico  was  established:  and 
a  cooperative  ventiu«  was  un- 
dertitken  with  NASA  to  inventory 
some  60  million  acres  of  wetlands. 
Ducks  Unlimited  is  now  one  of  the 
most  successful  private  wetlands  and 
waterfowl  conservation  organizations 
in  tie  world.  Over  the  past  half  centu- 
ry its  members  and  supporters  have 
raised  nearly  $400  million  to  conserve 
more  than  4  million  acres  of  wetlands 
thrdughout  North  America.  Their 
woii  continues  today  through  projects 
in  ii^portant  waterfowl  areas  through- 
out :  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Last  year  alone.  Ducks  Unlimited 
RaiBed  $50  million  for  wetlands  preser- 
vatlan  and  enhancement  in  the  Cen- 
tral junited  States  and  Canada.  More 
thai|  $400,000  of  that  amount  was  gen- 
erated by  the  9.000  members  of  Ducks 
Unlfnited  in  North  Dakota,  who  also 
havf  given  generously  of  their  time 
and  I  energy  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  I  continent's  wetlands  waterfowl 
habitat. 

I  Bm  proud  that  Ducks  Unlimited  re- 
cently established  a  regional  field 
offi^  in  Bismarck  as  part  of  their  new 
U.S.  habitat  improvement  program. 
But  Ducks  Unlimited  has  chapters  in 
all  of  our  States.  The  organization  is 
one  of  the  foremost  examples  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  when  private  in- 
dividuals Join  together  to  protect  and 
enhfmce  an  important  natural  re- 
soufce.  The  benefits  from  their  efforts 
accHue  to  all  of  us  through  the  preser- 
vation of  wetlands.  In  addition  to  pro- 
vidifig  habitat  for  waterfowl,  these 
mai^hes  and  swamps  also  contribute 
to  Qur  national  economy  and  general 
wellare.  In  recognition  of  50  years  of 
outstanding  effort,  we  and  our  House 
colleagues  have  submitted  this  concur- 
rent resolution  in  hopes  of  passage 
prior  to  the  Duclcs  Unlimited  annual 
convention  to  be  held  in  early  May. 

Mb-.  President.  I  want  to  thank  espe- 
cially the  50  Senators  who  are  original 
cosponsors  of  this  worthwhile  concur- 
resolution.  We  hope  that  the  re- 
ider  of  our  colleagues  will  Join 
us  in  honoring  Ducks  Unlimited. 
Mr.  MITCHKTJi.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  early  1930's,  the  prairies  of 
the!  Western  United  States  and 
Canada  were  hit  by  severe  drought 
which  not  only  had  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  region's  farmers  but 
als^  on  the  marshes  which  dot  this 
landscape.  These  wetlands  typically 
prqduce  more  than  half  of  all  the 
du0ks  and  geese  in  North  America. 

'Bhe  drought  also  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  a  unique  group  of  U.8. 
sp<B-t8men  and  women,  who  had 
wa  ched  the  numbers  of  ducks  and 
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geese  pli)mmet  as  marsh  after  marsh 
went  dryi.  On  January  29,  1937.  these 
sportsmegi  and  women  decided  to  orgar 
nize  a  psivate  effort  dedicated  to  i>er- 
petuatint  and  increasing  the  conti- 
nent's wAterfowl  by  restoring  and  pre- 
serving prairie  wetlands.  They  named 
their  ne^  organization  "Ducks  Unlim- 
ited", anp  they  pledged  themselves  to 
raise  money  to  protect  the  waterfowl 
habitat  ctf  North  America. 

Over  the  next  50  years.  Duclu  Un- 
limited purchased  leases  to  conserve 
more  th4n  4  million  acres  of  wetlands 
habitat,  constructed  more  than  3.000 
wetlands!  projects  and  created  more 
than  IS.doo  miles  of  shoreline  for  nest- 
ing waterbirds. 

Last  year  alone,  the  1.500  members 
of  Dudcg  Unlimited  in  Biaine  raised 
$150,000  [to  preserve  and  enhance  the 
continent's  wetlands.  These  dedicated 
individuals  also  have  given  generously 
of  their  I  time  and  energy  to  achieve 
conservation  objectives  thousands  of 
miles  away. 

For  the  last  half  century.  Ducks  Un- 
limited has  remained  steadfastly  com- 
mitted tp  its  solitary  goal  of  iraising 
funds  fot"  wetlands  waterfowl  habitat. 


Ition  of  that  effort,  I  am 
\y  with  the  chairman  of 
Environment  and  Public 
pommittee.  Senator  Burdick. 
lucing  a  resolution  to  con- 
Ducks  Unlimited  on  its  50th 
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While '  most  of  the  members  of 
Ducks  Unlimited  are  primarily,  al- 
though not  solely,  interested  in  water- 
fowl hunting,  much  of  their  efforts  in 
Maine  and  elsewhere  are  directed  un- 
selfishly toward  funding  wetlands  pro- 
tection and  mhancement  projects  that 
provide  them  with  little  direct  benefit. 
Their  work  benefits  all  of  us  through 
the  preservation  of  oxir  rich  waterfowl 
heritage!  and.  even  more  significantly, 
through]  the  protection  of  our  rapidly 
dwintUing  weUands. 

The  wetlands  of  this  continent  are 
an  immensely  valuable  resource  in  des- 
perate need  of  all  the  public  and  pri- 
vate protection  we  can  muster.  Each 
day  nearly  2.000  acres  of  wetlands  are 
destroyed  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  this  coimtry  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  all  the  marshes,  bogs,  and 
swamps  jthat  once  existed  already  have 
been  lost. 

We  should  applaud  every  effort  to 
protect  the  wetlands  of  North  America 
not  only  because  they  provide  habitat 
for  waterfowl,  but  also  because  they 
contribute  in  many  ways  to  our  na- 
tional economy  and  general  welfare. 
Fish  and  wildlife  nurtured  by  wetlands 
support  much  of  our  fishing,  hunting, 
trapping,  and  birdwatching.  In  Maine, 
these  activities  contribute  well  over 
$250  million  each  year  to  the  State's 
econon^r.  The  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry ( )f  Maine  and  the  Nation  also  is 


largely 


dependent  upon  the  wetlands 


of  our  estuaries.  In  addition  to  these 
benefits,  wetlands  buffer  the  effects  of 
storms,  purify  water,  aid  in  replenish- 
ing groimd  water  supplies,  and  provide 
substantial  protection  from  floodtog. 

For  all  the  wetland  protection  bene- 
fits we've  received,  I  hope  by  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  Join  in  salut- 
ing the  more  than  600,000  members  of 
Ducks  Unlimited  in  each  of  our  States 
for  their  50  years  of  pioneering  leader- 
ship in  the  international  conservation 
of  waterfowl  and  wetlands. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  Joining  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  sponsoring  this  resolution  to 
recognize  and  congratulate  the  600,000 
members  of  Ducks  Unlimited.  Inc.  on 
50  years  of  wetlands  conservation  ac- 
tivities throughout  North  America. 

Ducks  Unlimited  [DUl  stands  as  a 
shining  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished through  the  initiative  and 
efforts  of  individuals  who  are  willing 
to  donate  time  and  resources  to  a 
cause  in  which  they  believe.  I  take 
great  pride  in  representing  the  35,000 
Texans  who  are  among  the  members 
of  this  fine  organization.  The  163 
chapters  throughout  our  State  have 
provided  invaluable  assistance  to  DU 
as  it  worlcs  to  protect  wetlands  habitat 
areas. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  as  a  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  volunteers  who  com- 
prise the  DU  membership,  more  than 
4  million  acres  of  wetlands  throughout 
North  America  have  been  preserved 
and  close  to  $400  million  have  been 
raised  through  private,  voluntary 
fundraising  activities.  The  value  of 
this  work  and  the  critical  need  for  its 
continuation  can  be  readily  recognized 
when  one  realizes  that  wetlands  on 
the  North  American  Continent  are  dis- 
appearing at  the  alarming  rate  of 
more  than  700,000  acres  per  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  Ducks 
Unlimited.  Inc.  and  its  members  on  50 
successful  years.  They  will  have  my 
best  wishes  and  my  supiwrt  as  DU 
continues  its  valued  conservation  ef- 
forts. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
•nON  53-AUTHORIZING  THE 
REPRINT  OF  A  SENATE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Heinz)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: 

S.  Com.  Res.  53 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringi.  That  the  Senate 
Report  100-9,  100th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
entitled  "Developments  in  Aging",  be  re- 
printed as  a  Senate  document  and  that 
there  shall  be  printed  an  additional  1,500 
copies  of  Volume  1  and  an  additional  500 
copies  of  Volume  2.  All  additional  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging. 


VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT. 

TRAINING.     AND     COUNSEUNO 
AMENDMENTS 


CRANSTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  160 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.  DeCorcini.  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  (S.  999)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  to  Improve  veterans 
employment,  counseling,  and  Job- 
tnJning  services  and  programs;  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TFTLE:  REFERENCX  TO  TTrLB  », 
UNFTED  STATES  CODE. 

(a>  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Veterans'  Employment,  Training, 
and  Counseling  Amendments  of  1987". 

(b)  RKnazRcxs  to  Title  38.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  l>e  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.  2.  DISABLfD  VETERANS'  OUTREACH  PROGRAM 
SPECIALISTS. 

Section  2003A(c)  is  amended  in  the  matter 
preceding  clause  (1)  by  inserting  "be  func- 
tionally responsible  to  State  Directors  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training  and 
Assistant  State  Directors  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  Training  and  shall"  after 
shaU". 

SEC  S.  LOCAL  VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT  REPRE- 
SENTA-nVES. 

(a)    bi    Oknkral.— <1)    Section    2004    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"2004.  Local  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentatives 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training,  shall  make  available  for 
use  in  each  State,  directly  or  by  grant  or 
contract,  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
support  the  assignment  of  local  veterans' 
employment  representatives  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Funds  provided  for  use  in  a  State 
under  this  subsection  shall  l>e  sufficient  to 
support  the  assignment  of — 

"(A)  at  least  one  full-time  local  veterans' 
employment  representative  in  each  local 
employment  service  office  (i)  at  which  1.000 
veterans  registered  during  the  12-month 
period  ending  on  the  most  recent  June  30, 
or  (ii)  which  has  a  service  area  in  which 
5,000  veterans  reside.  One  additional  such 
representative  shall  be  assigned  to  such 
office  for  each  additional  1,500  veterans 
who  registered  at  such  office  during  such 
period  or  5,000  veterans  who  reside  in  such 
service  area,  whichever  results  in  the  assign- 
ment of  the  greater  numl>er  of  such  repre- 
sentatives: and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  each  local  empiosrment 
service  office  at  which  less  than  1.000  veter- 
ans registered  during  such  period  and  which 
has  a  service  area  in  which  leas  than  5,000 


veterans  reside,  an  individual  aenrtng  h  a 
local  veterans'  employment  repreaentaUvt 
on  a  part-time  basis  that  bean  tbe  aune 
proportion  to  full-time  employment  (round- 
ed to  the  nearest  one-eighth)  as  the  number 
of  veterans  who  regtstered  during  such 
period  bears  to  1,000  or  the  number  of  vet- 
erans who  reside  in  a  service  area  bear*  to 
5,000,  whichever  results  in  the  higher  frac- 
timi  of  full-time  service. 

"(3)  Each  local  veterans'  employment  lep- 
resenUtlve  shall  be  a  veteran.  Preference 
shall  be  given  in  the  assignment  of  such  rep- 
resentatives to  disabled  veterans.  If  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  no  disabled  veteran  is 
available  for  any  such  assignment,  such  as- 
signment may  l>e  given  to  a  veteran  who  is 
not  a  disabled  veteran.  The  Secretary  shall 
monitor  the  assignment  of  such  representa- 
tives to  ensure  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph. 

"(b)  Local  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  assigned,  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  by  the  administrative 
head  of  the  employment  service  in  each 
State  and  shall  be  functionally  responsible 
to  State  Directors  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training  and  Assistant  State  Di- 
rectors for  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training. 

"(cKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  services  of  local 
employment  representatives  shall  be  fully 
devoted  to  discharging  the  duties  and  func- 
tions prescribed  for  State  Directors  for  Vet- 
erans' Employment  and  Training  and  Assist- 
ant State  Directors  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training  in  section  2003  of  this 
title. 

"(2)  The  duties  of  local  veterans'  employ- 
ment representatives  shall  include  provid- 
ing, or  facilitating  the  provision  of,  counsel- 
ing services  to  veterans  who.  pursuant  to 
section  5(bK3)  of  the  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Act  (Public  Law  98-77;  29  VS..C  1721 
note),  are  certified  as  eligible  for  participa- 
tion under  such  Act.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  41  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"2004.  Local  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentatives.". 

(b)  Errac'iivi,  Date.— <1)  Except  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2KA)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  2004  of  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (aKD)  shall  take  effect 
on  October  1.  1987. 

(B>  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection  (as 
so  added)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
assignments  made  after  the  thirtieth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  BuDOBTniG.— Section  200(Ka)  is  amend- 


(1)  in  the  fifth  sentence— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  the  assignment  of 
local  veterans'  employment  representatives 
under  section  2004  of  this  UUe"  after 
"Utle";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "sections":  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  sixth  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "Each  budget  submission 
with  respect  to  such  funds  shall  include  sep- 
arate listings  of  the  proposed  number,  by 
State,  of  disabled  veterans  outreach  pro- 
gram specialists  ^pointed  under  section 
2003A  of  this  title  and  local  veterans  em- 
ployment representatives  assigned  under 
section  2004  of  this  UUe,  together  with  in- 
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the  rompHanw!  of 
wttli  the  fundliw  re- 
in tbe  preoedinc  aen- 


:  or  LOCAL  VRnAiw  bm- 

PLOTMBrr  RSPKESKNTATIVn  AND 
MBAHJD  VnntANB'  OimtSACH 
PBOOAM  8PMUUBT8. 

(a)  OMptcr  41  ii  uMnded  by  inaertlng 
after  aacUan  M04  the  foOowlnc  new  aecUon: 
"MKMA.  Vertonaaaae  of  dinbled  veteniu' 
outreach  procnm  ipectaHitii  and  local  vet- 
eiaiM'  cBiidoyiBcnt  repreaentatlyes 

"<aMl)  Tbe  Seeratanr  >haU  develop,  and 
profvkte  for  the  implementation  and  appUca- 
tlon  of.  atandanli  for  the  performance  of 
dtaabled  veterans'  outreach  procram  apedal- 
iita  appointed  under  section  300SA  of  this 
title  and  local  veterans'  employment  repre- 
■tnlslliia  assicned  tmder  section  3004  of 
thto  title  and  shall  monitor  the  activities  of 
such  sprrttf*"*'  and  representatives. 

"(3)  8u^  standards  shall  be  designed  to 
prtrvidefor— 

"<A)  in  the  case  of  such  specialists,  the  ef- 
fective perfwmance  at  the  local  level  of  the 
duties  and  functions  of  such  specialists 
under  section  a003A(b)  and  (c)  of  this  Utle. 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  such  representatives. 
the  effective  implementation  at  the  local 
level  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  such 
representatives  under  section  2004(c)  of  this 
title,  and 

"(C)  tbe  monitoring  and  rating  activities 
prescribed  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(bXl)  State  Directors  of  Veterans'  Em- 
ploymoit  and  Training  and  Assistant  State 
Directors  of  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training  shall  regularly  monitor  the  per- 
formance of  such  specialists  and  representa- 
tives through  the  application  of  such  stand- 
ards. 

"(3)  A  State  Director  of  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  Training,  or  such  Director's 
designee,  shall  formally  puticlpate  (by  sub- 
mitting recommendations  and  ctwoments)  in 
each  annual  performance  rating  of  a  dis- 
abled veterans'  outreach  program  specialist 
or  local  veterans'  employment  representa- 
tive.". 

(b)  CLiaicAi.  AMBiDiixirr.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  41  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
Inr  "3004A.  Performance  of  disabled  veter- 
ans' outreach  program  specialists  and  local 
veterans'  employment  representatives.". 

SEC.  i.  INFOKMATION  RKGARDING  POTENTIAL  EM- 

Section  3005  is  amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "All":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Administrator  in  identifying 
employers  with  potential  Job  trainlitg  oppor- 
tunities under  the  Veterans'  Job  Tr^ning 
Act  (Public  Law  9S-77:  29  U.S.C  1721  note) 
and  otherwise  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
chapter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  the 
Administrator  (1)  not  more  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
secticm.  the  then-current  list  of  employers 
participating  in  the  National  Committee  for 
Employer  Support  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve, and  (3)  thereafter,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  each  montti.  updated  Information  re- 
garding the  list.". 
ast:  a  txAuricATiuN  or  responsibilities  or 

EMPLUYHENT  SERVICE  PERSONNEL 

(a)  Statk  amb  Assistant  Statx  Dirbctors 

POR  VBTBUMS'  EMPLOTMSHT  AMD  TRAINING.— 

Section  3003(c)  is  amended— 


(l)ltn  dause  (1),  by  Inserting  ",  including 
the  itrogram  conducted  imder  the  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  (PubUc  Law  9ft-r7;  39 
XJJB.9. 1731  note)"  after  "programs":  and 

(3)|in  dause  (3),  by  inserting  "and  other- 
wise ko  promote  the  employment  of  eligible 
veteipms  and  eligible  persons"  after  "oppor 
tuni 

(b>i  DiSABUD  VKTKRANS'  OUTRaACH  PRO- 
GRAM Spboausts.— Section  3003A(c)  is 
amended— 

(l)iin  clause  (4),  by  Inserting  "(including 
part  b  of  title  rv  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (39  nJS.C.  1501  et.  seQ.))"  after 
"programs": 

(2)  in  clause  (6),  by  inserting  "(including 
part  program  conducted  under  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  (Public  Law  98-77:  39 
VS.C- 1721  note))"  after  "programs";  and 

(3)iby  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
Claude: 

"(9^  Provision  of  counseling  services  to 
vete^uis  with  respect  to  veterans'  selection 
of  aid  changes  In  vocations  and  veterans' 
voci^onal  adjustment.". 

sac  t.  NATIONAL  VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  SERVICE  INSIIIUIE. 

(a)!EsTABLisHMKNT  OF  iNSTiT  u  TR.— Chapter 
41  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  fbllowlng  new  section: 
"3011B.    National    Veterans'    Employment 
I  and  Training  Service  Institute 

"l4  order  to  provide  for  such  training  as 
the^ecretary  considers  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  efficient  and  effective  pro- 
vision of  employment.  Job-training,  place- 
ment, and  related  services  to  veterans,  the 
Secrttary  shall  establish  and  operate  a  Na- 
tional Veterans'  Employment  and  Training 
Service  Institute  for  the  training  of  disabled 
vetetans'  outreach  program  specialists,  local 
veterans  employment  representatives,  and 
Statt  and  Assistant  State  Directors  for  Vet- 
erans' Employment  and  Training,  and  such 
other  personnel  involved  in  the  provision  of 
employment.  Job  training,  placement,  or  re- 
lated services  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
proiriate.". 
(bl  c:lbucal  Amendment.- The  table  of 
ins  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  41  is 
ler  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 

new  item: 
LB.    National    Veterans'    Employment 
and    Training    Service    Insti- 
tute.". 

.  SHARING  OF  INFORMATION  REGARDING  EM- 
PLOYERS. 

Ion  2008  Is  amended— 
by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "In":  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

Ion: 
I)  The  Administrator  shall  require  each 
regional  office  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  provide  to  appropriate  employment 
service  offices  and  Department  of  Labor  of- 
fices, as  designated  by  the  Secretary,  on  a 
monthly  or  more  frequent  basis  the  names 
and  addresses  of  employers  located  in  the 
area  served  by  such  regional  office  that 
offer  a  program  of  Job  training  which  has 
bee*  approved  by  the  Administrator  under 
section  7  of  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act 
(Pulillc  Law  98-77:  29  U.S.C  1721  note).". 
SEC,  t.  VETERANS'  JOB  TRAINING  ACT  AMEND- 
i  MENTS. 

(s  Patmrrts  TO  Emfloters.— The  second 
senfence  of  section  8(aXl)  of  the  Veterans' 
JobI  Training  Act  (Public  Law  98-77:  39 
D.SiC.  1721  note)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Subject  to  section  S(c)  and  paragraph 
(2),.  the  amount  paid  to  an  employer  on 
betmlf  of  a  veteran  shall  be— 

"&A)  in  the  case  of  a  program  of  Job  train- 
ing of  4  or  more  months  duration — 


"(1)  for 
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the  first  4  months  of  such  pro- 
gram. 30  iiereent  of  the  product  of  (I)  the 
starting  hourly  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the 
veteran  hi  the  employer  (without  regard  to 
overtime  br  premium  pay),  and  (II)  the 
number  of  hours  woAed  by  the  veteran 
during  sudh  months; 

"(11)  fot  any  period  after  the  first  4 
monttis,  SO  percent  of  the  product  of  (I)  the 
actual  hourly  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  vet- 
erans by  the  employer  (without  regard  to 
overtime  or  premium  pay),  and  (II)  the 
number  dt.  hours  worlced  by  the  veteran 
during  that  period;  and 

"(ill)  uoDn  the  veteran's  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  program,  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  paid,  above  the  amount 
that  was  paid,  for  such  first  4  months  pur- 
suant to  spbdauae  (i)  if  the  percentage  spec- 
ified in  siibclauae  (i)  of  this  clause  were  50 
percent  rather  than  30  percent;  and 

"(B)  in  (he  case  of  a  program  of  Job  train- 
ing of  less  than  4  months  duration — 

"(i)  for  the  months  prior  to  the  final 
scheduled  month  of  the  program.  30  percent 
of  the  product  of  (I)  the  starting  hourly 
rate  of  waiges  paid  to  the  veteran  by  the  em- 
ployer (without  regard  to  overtime  or  pre- 
mium pay),  and  (II)  the  number  of  hours 
worked  by  the  veteran  during  the  months 
prior  to  such  final  scheduled  month: 

"(11)  for  the  final  scheduled  month  of  the 
program,  50  percent  of  the  product  of  (I) 
the  actual  hourly  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the 
veteran  by  the  employer  (without  regard  to 
overtime  jor  premiiun  pay),  and  (II)  the 
number  of  hours  worlied  by  the  veteran 
during  that  month:  and 

"(ill)  upon  the  veterans'  successful  com- 
pletion o^  the  program,  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  paid,  above  the  amount 
that  was  paid,  for  the  months  prior  to  the 
final  scheduled  month  of  the  program  pur- 
suant to  subclause  (i)  of  this  subclause  if 
the  percentage  specified  In  subclause  (i) 
were  50  percent  rather  30  percent. 

(b)  CouHSKLiNG.— Section  14  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striUng  out  subsection  (b)  and 
iserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
shall  Jointly  provide  for— 

"(Da  program  under  which  a  case  manag- 
er is  asidgned  to  each  veteran  participating 
in  a  program  of  Job  training  under  this  Act 
and  periodic  (not  less  than  monthly)  con- 
tact is  maintained  with  each  such  veteran 
for  the  purpose  of  (A)  avoiding  unnecessary 
termiiuitibn  of  employment,  (B)  referring 
the  veteran  to  appropriate  counseling,  if 
necessary,  and  (C)  facilitating  the  veteran's 
successf  111  completion  of  such  program; 

"(2)  a  program  of  counseling  services  (to 
be  provided  pursuant  to  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  %  of  this  title  and  sections  612A, 
2003A.  and  2004  of  this  title)  designed  to  re- 
solve difficulties  that  may  be  encountered 
by  veterans  during  their  training  under  this 
Act;  and  i 

"(3)  a  program  of  information  services 
under  which  (A)  each  veteran  who  enters  a 
program  of  job  training  under  this  Act  and 
each  employer  participating  under  this  Act 
is  informed  of  the  supportive  services  and 
resources  available  to  the  veteran  (1) 
through  I  Veterans'  Administration  counsel- 
ing and  career  development  activities  (espe- 
cially, in  the  case  of  a  Vietnam-era  veteran, 
readjustment  counseling  services  under  sec- 
tion 612A  of  title  38,  United  States  Code) 
and  under  part  C  of  title  rv  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et 
seq.),  and  (11)  through  other  appropriate 
agencies  In  the  community,  and  (B)  veterans 


and  employers  are  encouraged  to  request 
such  services  whenever  appropriate. 

"(c)  Before  a  veteran  who  voluntarily  ter- 
minates from  a  program  of  Job  training 
under  this  Act  or  Is  involuntarily  terminat- 
ed from  such  program  by  the  employer  may 
be  eligible  to  be  provided  with  a  further  cer- 
tificate, or  renewal  of  certification,  of  eligi- 
bility for  participation  under  this  Act,  such 
veteran  must  be  provided  by  the  Adminis- 
trator with  i4>propriate  vocational  counsel- 
ing in  light  of  the  veteran's  termination.". 

(C)    AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPSOFRIATIONS.— 

Section  16  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "There  Is  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated.  In  addition 
to  the  appropriations  authorized  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  $60,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1089  for  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  to  employers  under  this 
Act."; 

(2)  in  the  final  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"1988"  and  inserting  "1991". 

(d)  Deadlines  por  Veterans'  Appucations 
AND  Entry  Into  Trainino.— Section  17  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  Assistance  may  not  be  paid  to 
an  employer  under  this  Act— 

"(1)  on  behalf  of  a  veteran  who  initially 
applies  for  a  program  of  job  training  under 
this  Act  after  June  30,  1989;  or 

"(2)  for  any  such  program  which  begins 
after  December  31, 1989.". 

(e)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
S(b)(3KA)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "The"  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  section  14(c),  the". 

(f)  Data  oh  Participation.— Section  15  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  a  not  less  fre- 
quent than  quarterly  basis,  collect  from  the 
heads  of  State  employment  security  agen- 
cies and  State  Directors  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  Training  information  avail- 
able to  such  heads  and  Directors,  and  de- 
rived from  programs  carried  out  in  their  re- 
spective States,  with  respect  to  the  numbers 
of  veterans  who  receive  counseling  services 
pursuant  to  section  14,  are  referred  to  em- 
ployers participating  under  this  Act,  partici- 
pate in  programs  of  job  training  under  this 
Act.  and  complete  such  programs.". 

SEC.  I*.  REVISIONS  OF  NOMENCLATURE 

(a)  Secretary  of  Labor.— <1)  Section  2001 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Lalx)r.". 

(2)  Sections  2002A,  2003(a),  3003A(aKl) 
and  (d),  2005(a)  (as  redesignated  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  5(1)),  2006(a), 
2007,  2008(a)  (as  redesignated  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  8(1)),  2009  and 
2010(b)  are  amended  by  striking  out  'Secre- 
tary of  Labor"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  ". 

(b)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training.— ( 1 ) 
Sections  2000,  2002,  2003A(aKl).  (3),  and  (5) 
and  (d).  2006(a)  and  (d).  2009(a)(1),  and 
2010(b)  are  amended  by  inserting  "and 
Training"  after  "Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(2HA)  The  heading  of  section  2002 A  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"2O02A.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 

Veterans'     Employment     and 

Training". 

(B>  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 


Chapter  41  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"2002A  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training.". 

(cXl)  Statx  and  Assistamt  State  Direc- 
tor POR  Vrerams'  Employment  and  Train- 
IMC.— Section  2003  and  3003A(bK3)  are 
amended  by  inserting  "and  Training"  after 
"State  Director  for  Veterans'  Employment" 
and  "Assistant  State  Director  for  Veterans' 
Employment",  respectively,  each  place 
those  terms  appear. 

(3XA)  The  headUtg  of  section  2003  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"2003.  State  and  Assistant  State  Directors 

for  Veterans'  Employment  and 

Training". 
(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  41  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"2003.  State  and  Assistant  State  Directors 

for  Veterans'  Employment  and 

Training.". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
Chairman  of  ttie  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  am  today  submitting  an 
amendment  to  S.  999,  the  proposed 
"Veterans'  Employment  and  Training 
Amendments  of  1987."  Joining  me  as 
cosponsors  of  this  measure  are  my 
good  friends  and  fellow  committee 
members,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsukaga].  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini].  and  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RocKKnxxERl.  This  substitute  amend- 
ment to  S.  999— a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced on  April  9,  1987,  to  improve  vet- 
erans' employment,  job  training,  and 
counseling  servi(%s  and  programs 
imder  chapter  41  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  [VJTAl— would  modify 
the  bill  so  as  to  add  provisions  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  fiscal  year  1989  for  VJTA 
and  to  extend  the  deadlines  governing 
application  and  entry  into  job  training 
programs  uniier  VJTA,  as  well  as  make 
certain  techni(»Ll  changes  and  correc- 
tions in  existing  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  9,  I  made  a 
detailed  statement,  beginning  on  page 
S  5031  of  the  Record,  explaining  the 
provisions  of  S.  999.  which  this  amend- 
ment would  modify.  Rather  than 
again  describe  these  provisions,  for  an 
explanation  of  them  I  would  refer  my 
(Wlleagues  to  my  introductory  state- 
ment on  S.  999.  Thus,  the  balan(%  of 
my  remarks  will  be  directed  to  the 
changes  to  that  measure  that  are  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment. 

AITTHORIZATION  OF  VJTA  APPROPRIATIONS 

First.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  VJTA, 
this  legislation  would  amend  section  9 
of  S.  999  to  add  a  new  subsection  (c)  to 
authorize  VJTA  appropriations  of  $60 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989.  It  had  been  my  inten- 
tion originally  to  include  this  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  in  S.  999 
along  with  the  various  VJTA  program 
reforms  proposed  in  the  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  authorization  was 
inadvertently  omitted  in  the  drafting 
of  the  measure. 


BCr.  President,  this  funding  would 
enable  approximately  40,000  addition- 
al veterans  to  participate  in  VJTA  Job 
training  programs  over  the  next  2 
fiscal  years.  At  present,  except  for  the 
remainder  of  a  modest  amount  of 
funds— $471,000— available  to  this  pro- 
gram from  deobligated  moneys  result- 
ing from  early  terminations  of  individ- 
ual veterans'  Job  training  programs, 
funding  for  this  program  was  exhaust- 
ed a  number  of  months  ago.  With 
regard  to  the  deobligi^ed  moneys.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  in  February  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Treasury 
reversed  an  earlier  determination  that 
these  funds,  which  were  originally  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1984.  could 
not  be  spent  after  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1986.  However,  the  funds  thus  to 
be  made  available  for  reobligation  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987— up  to  $8 
million— will  s(x>n  be  absorbed  entirely 
by  providing  an  estimated  1,500  veter- 
ans with  job  training  opportunities. 
Meanwhile,  more  than  20,600  veterans 
are  currently  certified  and  eager  to 
participate  in  VJTA. 

As  part  of  an  effort  to  provide  addi- 
tional funding  in  fiscal  year  1987.  I 
Joined  earlier  this  year  with  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rocke- 
feller], in  introducing  S.  553,  the  pro- 
posed "Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  Ex- 
tension of  1987,"  which  includes  a  pro- 
vision to  extend  through  fiscal  year 
1987  and  fiscal  year  1988  the  as-yet- 
unutUized  portion— S30  million— of  the 
fiscal  year  1986  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  VJTA.  More  recently, 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in- 
(wrporated  the  provisions  of  S.  533  in 
section  106  of  S.  477,  as  reported  on 
March  18,  1987,  the  proposed  "Home- 
less Veterans'  Assistance  Act  of  1967." 
which  the  Senate  passed  on  March  31. 
Also,  on  April  9  the  Senate  again 
passed  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  S. 
477  as  reported,  which  includes  section 
106.  as  title  IX  of  H.R.  558.  the  pro- 
posed "Urgent  Relief  For  the  Home- 
less Act."  Efforts  are  underway  in 
both  iKXiies  now  to  add  $30  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987  supplemental  appro- 
priations pursuant  to  this  Senate- 
passed  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  we  will  succeed  in  promptly  en- 
acting the  extension  of  the  authoriza- 
tion of  VJTA  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  as  would  be  authorized  in  S. 
477  and  H.R.  558,  and  for  the  next  2 
fiscal  years,  as  would  be  authorized  by 
S.  999,  as  amended  by  this  measure- 
as  well  as  the  actual  appropriations  so 
greatly  needed  to  revitalize  this  impor- 
tant Job  training  program  and  to  sus- 
tain its  operations  in  the  coming  years. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Second,  Mr.  President,  in  light  of 
the  authorization  of  fiscal  year  1988 
and  1989  impropriations,  this  measure 
would  add  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  sec- 
tion 9  of  S.  999  to  amend  section  17  of 
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VJTA  in  order  to  extend  the  deadlines 
for  eUcttde  veCenuu  to  apply  for  train- 
Inc  and  to  enter  into  Job  training  pro- 
grama.  Under  this  bill  as  amended, 
tbeae  rttiadHnm  would  be  changed 
fkom  JUly  a.  1M7.  to  June  30.  1989, 
and  from  January  2,  1988.  to  Decem- 
bo-  31. 1M9.  respeeUvely. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  a  nimiber  of 
(^opoaed  minor  eorrections  to  the  ex- 
isting provisionB  of  S.  999  are  included 
in  this  amendmmt.  The  title  of  S.  999 
would  be  amended  to  include  counsel- 
ing—thus, renaming  the  bill  the  "Vet- 
erans' Employment,  Training,  and 
CounMUng  Amffiodments  of  1987"— in 
recognition  of  the  array  of  Job  coun- 
seling services  under  chapter  41  of 
title  38  and  the  increased  emphasis  on 
the  proviaion  of  such  services  in  VJTA 
that  would  be  mandated  by  S.  999.  Iq 
addlticm.  section  4(aX2)  of  S.  999,  re- 
Quirtaig  the  participation  of  Assistant 
State  Directors  of  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Trahiing  in  annual  evalua- 
tions of  Local  Veterans'  Elmployment 
Representatives  [LVER'sl.  would  be 
amended,  e^^edfically.  the  State  Direc- 
tor of  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training  or  his  or  her  designated  rep- 
resentative, rather  than  the  Assistant 
State  Directors,  would  be  charged  with 
rcqwnsibillty  for  participating  in  the 
annual  ratings  of  LVER's,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  iMuticipate  in  the  per- 
fmrmanoe  ratings  would  be  expanded 
to  include  the  ratings  of  Disabled  Vet- 
erans' Outreach  Program  specialists 
[DVOP'sl.  These  proposed  changes  re- 
fleet  the  fact  that  some  States  do  not 
have  Assistant  State  Directors  of  Vet- 
erans' Emplojrment  and  Training  and 
the  need  for  increased  accountability 
with  respect  to  DVOP's  as  well  as  to 
LVER's. 

OOHCLUSION 

ttx.  President,  the  provisions  in  S. 
999.  as  they  would  be  modified  by  this 
amendment,  would  enhance  in  numer- 
ous and  important  ways  VJTA  and  the 
Job  counseling,  training,  and  place- 
ment services  available  to  our  Nation's 
veterans.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  S.  999.  as  proposed  to  be 
amended. 


ACREAGE  DIVERSION  PROGRAM 
FOR  WINTER  WHEAT 


BOSCUWITZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  161 

Mr.  BOSCUWITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CocHKAM.  Mr.  Prtor,  Mr.  Hkplih.  Mr. 
Bond.  Mr.  Karjixs.  Bfr.  Dursnbkrger. 
Mr.  Grasslet.  Mr.  BuaoiCK.  Mr.  Dak- 
roRTH.  and  Mr.  McCommx)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1157) 
to  provide  for  an  acreage  diversion 
program  applicable  to  producers  of 
the  crop  of  winter  wheat  harvested  in 
1987.  and  otherwise  to  extend  assist- 
ance to  farmers  adversely  affected  by 
natural  disasters  in  1986:  as  follows: 


At  the  end  of  the  blU.  add  the  following 
new^ecUooK 

SOTUAM  raCOLUf  ADnTSTMKIITS 

Shx  6.  (a)  Effective  for  the  1M7  through 
1990  crops  of  soybemns,  section  201(i)  of  the 
Agrickiltuna  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446<i))  is 

pmragrapb  (3).  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentence:  "This 
shall  not  apply  to  the  marketing 
the  1987  crop  of  soybeans."; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3>— 

(A)|  in  subpangraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"If"  And  all  that  follows  ttirough  "may"  and 
inseiiing  in  lieu  thereof  "In  the  case  of  each 
of  ttw  1987  through  1990  crops  of  soybeans, 
the  Secretary  shall";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  <B),  by  striking  out 
"IT*  and  all  that  follows  through  "the  Sec- 
retary shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  shall";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowiqg  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)(A)  The  Secretary  may,  for  each  of 
the  1987  through  1990  crops  of  soybeans, 
make  payments  available  to  producers  who, 
although  eligible  to  obtain  a  loan  or  pur- 
chuf  agreement  under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  agree 

to  obtaining  such  loan  or  agreement 
m  for  such  payments. 
A  payment  under   this  paragraph 
!  computed  by  multiplying— 
I  loan  deficiency  payment  equal  to 
the  difference  between— 
"(I)  the  loan  payment  rate:  and 
"(II)  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
soybeans  as  determined  by  the  Secretary;  by 
"(il)  the  quantity  of  soybeans  the  produc- 
er is  eligible  to  place  under  the  loan. 

"(C)  Payments  to  a  producer  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made— 

"(i)  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  certifica- 
tion of  eligible  soybeans  has  been  provided 
by  die  producer  and  after  the  producer 
waives  the  right  to  place  the  soybeans  under 
the  loan  program:  and 

"(il)  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary,  in  the 
form  of  in-kind  negotiable  certificates  in 
suchi  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appilopriate  to  enable  the  producer  to  re- 
ceive payments  in  an  efficient,  equitable, 
and  expeditious  manner  so  as  to  ensure  that 
the  producer  receives  the  same  total  retiim 
as  if  the  payments  had  been  made  in  cash. 
"(O)  Producers  shall  have  the  option  of 
takiag  a  loan  deficiency  payment  on  any 
part  of  eligible  production  at  any  time 
during  which  a  nonrecourse  loan  could  be 
obta  ined,  and  on  which  production  such 
pay]  lent  has  not  been  made,  without  fore- 
goin  I  such  option  on  the  balance  of  the  eli- 
gibl(  production. 

"C !)  To  avoid  overpayments,  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  an  accounting  of  soybeans 
for  which  a  loan  deficiency  payment  has 
beea  made  t>efore  issuing  another  loan  defi- 
ciency payment  to  the  same  producer. 

"(P)  The  producers  of  soybeans  placed 
under  loans  that  are  outstanding  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  may,  at 
the  option  of  the  Secretary,  for  a  reasonable 
time  period  esUblished  by  the  Secretary,  re- 
ceiw  a  loan  deficiency  payment  in  exchange 
for  1  epaying  such  loan  and  interest. 

"( i)  If  a  producer  is  permitted  to  repay  a 
loai  for  a  crop  of  soybeans  imder  this  sub- 
seel  Ion  at  a  level  that  is  less  than  the  full 
amount  of  the  loan,  the  Secretary  shall  sup- 
port the  price  of  cottonseed  at  such  level  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  cause  cotton- 
seed to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  soy- 
bea  18  on  the  market.". 


(b)  Section  I001(3XBXv)  of  the  Food  Se- 
curity Actlof  1985  (7  U.&C.  lS08(2XBXv»  is 
amended—i 

(1)  by  Btriking  out  "or  rice"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  th^«of  "rice  or  soybeans";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  lOlA(b)"  and  in- 
serting i^  lieu  thereof  ",101A(b),  or 
201(iX7)" 
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Sic.  7.  E  rfectlve  for  the  1987  through  1990 
crops  of  SI  inflowets,  section  201  of  the  Agri- 
cultural ^  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446)  is 
amended-f 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "sun- 
flowers," ^ter  "soybeans,":  and 

(2)  by  abiding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(IXl)  llhe  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  the  1987  through  1990  crops  of  sunflow- 
ers at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines wUl  take  into  account  the  historical 
oil  content  of  sunflowers  and  soybeans  and 
not  result  in  excessive  total  stoclu  of  sun- 
flowers taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
producing  sunflowers,  supply  and  demand 
conditlona,  and  world  prices  for  sunflowers, 
except  thgt  such  level  may  not  be  less  than 
8V^  cents  ffer  pound. 

"(2)  If  tihe  Secretary  reduces  the  level  of 
loans  and  purchases  for  a  crop  of  soybeans 
under  suhsection  (i)(2),  the  Secretary  may 
reduce  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for 
the  crop  of  sunflowers  under  paragraph  (1) 
by  the  an^ount  the  Secretary  determines  is 
necessary  1  to  maintain  domestic  and  export 
markets  tor  sunflowers,  except  that  the 
level  of  l(&ns  and  purchases  may  not  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  5  percent  in  any  year. 
Any  redaction  in  the  loan  tuid  purchase 
level  for  sunflowers  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  {be  considered  in  determining  the 
loan  and  ipurchase  level  for  sunflowers  for 
subsequent  years. 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  a  pro- 
ducer to  repay  a  loan  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  crop  at  a  level  that  is  the 
lesser  of -4 

"(i>  thd  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop:  or   { 

"(11)  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
siinflowere,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation— j 

"(i)  a  formula  to  define  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  sunflowers;  and 

"(ii)  a  qiechanism  by  which  the  Secretary 
shall  aniiounce  periodically  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  sunflowers. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
marketing  year  of  sunflowers  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  by  regulation. 

"(S)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  pre- 
liminary announcement  of  the  level  of  price 
support  fpr  sunflowers  for  a  marketing  year 
not  earlier  than  30  days  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  final  an- 
nouncement of  such  level  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  with  respect  to  which  the  announce- 
ment is  inade.  The  final  level  of  support 
may  not  [be  less  than  the  level  of  support 
provided  I  for  in  the  preliminary  announce- 
ment,     j 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  not  require  par- 
ticipatioa  in  any  production  adjustment 
program  for  sunflowers  or  any  other  com- 
modity as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  1  or  sunflowers.". 


SAUt  OP  AQRICULTURAL  SORB  AND  OTHXX 
OBUOATIOm 

Saa  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  such  terms  aa  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, shall  sell  notes  and  other  obligations 
held  in  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund  established  under  section  309A  of  the 
Consolidated  Finn  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  U&C.  19a9a)  in  such  amounts  as  to 
realise  additional  net  proceeds  sufficient  to 
offset  any  additional  outlays  incurred  as  the 
result  of  the  amendments  made  by  sections 
6  and  7. 

(b)  Consistent  with  section  309A(e>  of 
such  Act,  any  sale  of  notes  of  other  obiga- 
tions,  as  described  in  subsection  (a),  shall 
not  alter  the  terms  specified  in  the  note  or 
other  obligation,  except  that,  on  sale,  a  note 
or  other  obligation  shall  not  be  subject  to 
section  333(c)  of  such  Act  (7  n.S.C.  1983(c)). 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  each  institution  of  the  Farm  Oedit 
System  shall  be  eligible  to  purchase  notes 
and  other  obligations  held  in  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Insurance  Fund  and  to  service 
(including  the  extension  of  additional  credit 
and  all  other  acticnu  necessary  to  preserve, 
conserve,  or  protect  the  institution's  inter- 
est in  the  purchased  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions), collect,  and  dispose  of  such  notes  and 
other  obligations,  subject  only  to  such  terms 
and  conditions,  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  purchasing 
institution  and  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Farm  Oedit  Administration. 

(d)  Prior  to  selling  any  note  or  other  obli- 
gation, as  described  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  require  per- 
sons offering  to  purchase  the  note  or  other 
obligation  to  demonstrate— 

( 1 )  an  ability  or  resources  to  provide  such 
servicing,  with  respect  to  the  loans  repre- 
sented by  the  note  or  other  obligation,  that 
the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to 
ensure  the  continued  performance  on  the 
loan:  and 

(2)  the  ability  to  generate  capital  to  pro- 
vide the  borrowers  of  the  loan  such  addi- 
tional credit  as  may  be  necessary  in  proper 
servicing  of  the  loans. 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  163 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Karives)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  1157, 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 


DASCHLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  162 

Mr.  DASCHLE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  biU  H.R.  1157,  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  biU.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

DESIGN ATIOH  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS  AS  WETIANDS 
UNDER  WATER  BANK  ACT 

Sec.  .  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
designate  as  "wetlands",  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Water  Bank  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1302),  areas  in  the  Kingsbury.  Hamlin, 
Lake.  Miner,  Brookings,  and  Codington 
Counties  of  the  State  of  South  Dalcota  that 
suffered  from  floods  in  1986:  Provided,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  designation  of  such 
lands  as  wetlands,  total  payments  to  owners 
and  operators  under  the  Water  Bank  Pro- 
gram for  lands  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
shall  not  exceed  $1,243,000  during  fiscal 
year  1987. 


BTHANOL  COST  llltlUmiSS  BTODT 

Sk.  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  eBtabllsh  a  panel  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  cost  effectivenesB  of  ethanol  production. 

(b)  The  panel  shall  consist  of  7  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,  of  which— 

(1)  4  members  shall  be  perscms  who  are 
representatives  of — 

(A)  feed  grain  producers; 

(B)  feed  grain  processors: 

(C)  memlaers  of  associations  involved  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  ethanol; 
and 

(D)  other  related  industries  or  institutions 
of  higher  education,  or  both;  and 

(2)  no  more  than  2  of  the  remaining  3 
members  shall  be  onployees  of  the  Federal 
government. 

(c)  The  panel  shall— 

(1)  review  and  assess  the  economics  and 
cost  of  production  factors  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  ethanol  in  modem  ethanol 
production  facilities: 

(3)  awt'ss  ethanol  technology,  production, 
and  marketing  advances  that  have  enabled 
the  ethanol  industry  to  grow  rapidly  since 
the  inception  of  the  industry  in  1980: 

(3)  assess  the  economic  impact  on  United 
States  sericulture  from  fuel  ethanol  produc- 
tion from  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities; 

(4)  review  and  analyze  the  tradeoffs  be- 
tween Federal  production  and  marketing  in- 
centives for  fuel  ethanol  and  other  agricul- 
tural programs  designed  to  enhance  farm 
income  and  control  agricultural  production; 

(5)  analyze  the  effect  on  the  agricultural 
economy  resulting  from  increasing  levels  of 
ethanol  production,  including  increased  em- 
ployment, increased  tax  receipts,  expanded 
economic  activity,  export  potential  of  resid- 
ual products,  and  net  costs  or  savings; 

(6)  provide  an  analysis  of  the  impact  fuel 
ethanol  production  has  on  agricultural 
prices  and  farm  Income;  and 

(7)  analyze  the  effect  of  increased  ethanol 
production  on  the  balance  of  trade,  energy, 
security,  and  air  quality  in  the  United 
States. 

(d)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  panel  shall 
submit  a  report  describing  the  results  of  the 
study  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  164 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Grasslet  and  Mr.  Karites) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  1157.  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

MARKETIRG  LOAN  REPORT 

Sec.  .  If  a  marketing  loan  program  is  not 
established  for  the  1987  crop  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans  under  sections 
107D(aM5).  10SC(aK4).  and  201(iK3)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  144Sb- 
3(aH5),  1444e(c>(4),  and  1446(iH3))  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  no  later  than  July  1. 
1987.  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
that  contains— 

(Da  statement  of  the  reasons  for  not  es- 
tablishing marketing  loan  programs  for  the 


1987  crop  of  wheat,  feed  gnUns.  and  soy- 
beans; 

(2)  a  oompariaon  of— 

(A)  the  cost  of  the  price  support  and  pro- 
duction control  programs  for  the  1987  crcv 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans:  and 

(B)  the  cost  of  such  programs  if  such  mar- 
keting loan  programb  were  <  tf  blJBhed: 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
existing  marketing  loan  programs  for  cotton 
and  rice; 

(4)  a  comparison  of— 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  the  current  mar- 
keting  loan  programs  for  cotton  and  rloe: 
and 

(B)  the  effectiveness  of  marketing  loan 
programs  that  could  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
l)eans:and 

(5)  an  analysis  of  whether  the  generic  cer- 
tificate program  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary produces  the  same  effect  on  the  price 
of  exported  grain  as  would  be  achieved  by 
establishing  marketing  loan  programs. 


CONRAD  AMENDMENT  NO.  165 

Mr.  CX>NRAD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HJl.  1157.  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

SUNPLOWKR  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  — .  Effective  for  the  1987  through 
1990  crops  of  sunflowers,  section  201  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "sun- 
flowers," after  "soybeans,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(IKl)  The  Secretary  may  support  the 
price  of  sunflowers  through  loans  and  pur- 
chases for  each  of  the  1987  through  1990 
crops  of  sunflowers  at  such  level  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  wiU  take  into  account  the 
historical  price  relationship  lietween  sun- 
flowers and  soybeans,  the  prevailing  loan 
level  for  soybeans,  and  the  historical  oil 
content  of  sunflowers  and  soybeans,  except 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  may  not  be 
less  than  8H  cents  per  pound. 

"(2KA)  The  Secretary  may  permit  a  pro- 
ducer to  repay  a  loan  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  crop  at  a  level  that  is  the 
lesser  of — 

"(i)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop;  or 

"(ii)  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
sunflowers,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  permits  a  producer 
to  repay  a  loan  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation— 

"(1)  a  formula  to  define  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  sunflowers;  and 

"(ii)  a  mechanism  by  which  the  Secretary 
shaU  announce  periodically  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  sunflowers. 

"(3)  If  producers  are  permitted  to  repay 
loans  for  a  crop  of  soybeans  under  subsec- 
tion (i)  at  a  level  that  is  leas  than  the  fuU 
amount  of  the  loan,  the  Secretary  shaU— 

"(A)  make  loans  and  purchases  available 
for  the  crop  of  simflowers  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

"(B)  permit  producers  to  repay  loans  for 
the  crop  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2). 

"(4KA)  The  Secretary  may,  for  each  of 
the  1987  through  1990  crops  of  sunflowers, 
make  payments  available  to  producers  who, 
although  eligible  to  obtain  a  loan  or  pur- 
chase agreement  under  paragraph  (1),  agree 
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to  forgo  ««^t*«h««'«f  nidi  kMm  or  acreemoiit 
In  rvtom  for  meb  p«ymenta. 

"(B)  A  vfMBt  imder  thii  putsraph 
■haU  be  eamputed  by  mulUirtyiiic— 

"(I)  Um  loon  pojrment  rote:  by 

"(tl)  the  quantltjr  of  ninfloweri  the  pro- 
dueer  k  eUcfble  to  plant  under  loon. 

"(C)  For  purpoaea  of  this  paratraph.  the 
loan  payment  rate  ahall  be  not  leaa  than  the 
amount  by  irtilch— 

"(i)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop  under  paravaph  (1):  exceeds 

"(tt)  the  level  at  which  a  loan  may  be 
repaid  under  this  subsection. 

"(D)  At  the  option  of  the  Secretary,  pay- 
ments to  a  producer  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  in  the  form  of  cash  or  negoti- 
able certificates  redeemable  for  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  owned  by  the  Corporation, 
or  any  combinatlnn  thereof. 

"(S)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
marketing  year  of  sunflowers  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  by  regulation. 

"(6XA)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  a  pre- 
liminary announcement  of  the  level  of  price 
support  for  sunflowers  for  a  marketing  year 
not  earlier  than  30  days  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year.  The  announced 
level  ahaU  be  baaed  on  the  latest  informa- 
ti<m  and  statistics  available  at  the  time  of 
the  announcement. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  final  an- 
nouncement of  such  level  as  soon  as  com- 
plete information  and  statistics  are  avail- 
able on  prices  for  the  5  years  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  Such  final 
level  of  support  may  not  be  announced  later 
than  30  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  mar- 
keting year  with  respect  to  which  the  an- 
nouncement is  made.  The  final  level  of  sup- 
port may  not  be  leas  than  the  level  of  sup- 
port provided  for  in  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncement. 

"(7)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  not  require  par- 
ticipation in  any  production  adjustment 
program  for  sunflowers  or  any  other  com- 
modity as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  for  sunflowers.". 


DOLE  (AND  GRASSLEY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  166 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gkassixt)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  KM.  1157.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

OKMCT  COMPmSATIOIl  FOR  19S6  CROP  OP 
GSAIHS 


Section  lOSOcXlKD)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  liM9  (7  n.S.C.  1444e(cXlXD))  is 
amended— 

<1)  in  clause  (li),  by  striicing  out  "market- 
ing year  for  such  crop"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "first  5  months  of  the  marketing 
year  for  the  1986  crop  and  the  marketing 
year  for  each  of  the  1987  through  1990 
crops.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(iil)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  established  price  payments  for  the 
1986  crop  of  feed  grairis  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  payable  in  the  form  of  nego- 
tiable certificates  redeemable  for  a  commod- 
ity owned  by  the  Commodity  Oedit  Corpo- 
ration.". 


M- 


LEAHT  (for  Mr.   HmJN.  tor 

him^lf,  Mr.  BoBXir.  and  Mr.  Bumpsbs) 

proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 

1157.  supra;  as  follows: 

Atjthe  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  foUowing 

lection: 


new 


HEFLIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  167 


supputmirrAL  psaicut  and  sotbkam 

PATMEHTS 


Si^.  7.  SecUon  633(BXaX5XBXii)  of  the 
Agrii  ulture.  Rural  Development,  and  Relat- 
ed A  tencies  Appropriations  Act,  1987,  as  in- 
cludi  id  in  section  101(a)  of  Public  Laws  99- 
500 1  nd  99-591,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  language  of  this 
clau4e  with  respect  to  the  1986  crops  of  pea- 
nutsl  and  soybeans,  with  respect  to  produc- 
ers ^f  such  commodities  whose  1985  plant- 
ings were  prevented  or  below  normal  levels 
because  of  rotation  practices  carried  out  by 
such  producers,  the  limitation  shall  be 
based  upon  the  historical  plantings  of  such 
commodities  as  determined  by  the  local 
comgilttee  established  under  section  8(b>  of 
the  Boil  Conservation  and  £>omestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (16  n.S.C.  590h(b)): 

Pwvided,  That  the  supplemental  pay- 
ments authorized  by  the  enactment  of  this 
sentence  may  be  made  only  to  the  extent 
sucti  payments  are  provided  for  in  advance 
in  a|i  appropriation  Act:  Prot>tded  furOier, 
Thai  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Aiblic  Laws  99-500  and  99-591,  t4>pllca- 
tions  for  such  payments  shall  be  filed  by 
May  31.  1987.". 

page  4,  Une  20,  strike  out  "section  5" 
and  liuert  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  5,  0.  and 
7" 


TAR  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  168 


Mr.  KENNEDY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  biU  (S.  778)  to  authorize  a 
Stat  schools  program  under  whicfh 
grants  are  made  to  educational  tele- 
coi4muni(»tions  partnerships  to  devel- 
op. ;  construct,  and  acquire  telecom- 
muiiications  facilities  and  equipment 
in^der  to  improve  the  instruction  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
low^: 

page  12,  line  1,  strike  out  "nonprofit". 

TGAMAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  169 

KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  Bingaman) 
prAxxsed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
77ar  supra;  as  follows: 

Ofi  page  11,  line  18,  before  the  comma 
insttt  the  following  "or  elementary  and  sec- 
on<iu-y  schools  operated  for  Indian  children 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  eligible 
under  section  lll(d)<2>  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965". 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 
su^coimimB  oh  oversiobt  op  oovminfKiiT 

MAMAGBlfEin 

1^.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
likt  to  aimounce  that  the  Subconunlt- 
tee  on  Oversight  of  Government  Man- 
agement. Committee  on  Governmental 
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Affairs.  |wlll  hold  a  hearing  on  over- 
sight of  Value  engineering  programs  in 
Federal  kgencies  on  Wednesday,  April 
29.  at  9tS0  a.m.  in  room  342  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
coiof  rrTxa  on  atnjcs  Ain>  AoimnsTRATiOH 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  meet  in 
SR-301.  Jiussell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  Wednesday.  April  29, 1987.  at  9 
a.m.,  to  ransider  an  original  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Election'  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  The  committee  will  also  be  mark- 
ing up  $•  2,  the  "Senatorial  Election 
CTampai^  Act  of  1987". 

For  fialher  information  concerning 
this  meeting,  please  contact  Jack 
Sousa.  sections  counsel  for  the  Rules 
Committee,  on  224-5648. 

coMwrmx  on  knxrgt  and  natural 


j  RKSOURCaS 

J(i)HNSTON.  Mr. 


Mr.  J<I)HNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior issued  its  final  report  on  the 
future  management  of  the  1.9-million- 
acre  coutal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Nation- 
al WilcOne  Refuge.  Alaska. 

Section  1002  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest!  Lands  Conservation  Act 
[ANILCAl  directed  the  Department  of 
the  Int^or  to  prepare  and  transmit  a 
report  t^  Congress  which  describes  the 
fish  anfl  wildlife  resources  of  the 
coastal  t>lain;  identifies  and  estimates 
the  volume  and  extent  of  potential  hy- 
drocarbon resources;  assesses  the  po- 
tential impacts  of  exploration  and  de- 
velopment; discusses  transportation  of 
oQ  and  $as\  discusses  the  national  need 
for  domestic  sources  of  oil  and  gas; 
and  recommends  whether  further  ex- 
ploratiofi.  development,  and  produc- 
tion of  bil  and  gas  should  be  allowed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  con- 
tained iji  the  final  report,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  re<K>mmended 
that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  di- 
recting the  Department  to  conduct  an 
orderly  and  envirorunentally  sensitive 
oil  and  gas  leasing  program  for  the 
coastal  plain. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  well  aware  that 
many  other  individuals,  both  in  and 
out  of  tjhe  Congress,  do  not  share  the 
Secretary's  conclusions  with  regard  to 
oil  and  fas  leasing  in  this  area.  Serious 
concern^  have  been  raised  about  the 
potential  adverse  impacts  of  oil  and 
gas  production  and  development  on  (1) 
the  Pon:upine  cariliou  herd  and  other 
wildlife^  (2)  native  subsistence  activi- 
ties; (3>  air  and  water  quality;  and  (4) 
wUclemess  values  of  the  coastal  plain. 

Pursuant  to  ANILCA,  it  is  now  up  to 
Congreis  to  decide  where  we  go  from 
here.  T  le  coastal  plain  is  closed  to  fur- 
ther exploration  and  development  for 
oil  and  jas  luiless  the  Congress  specifi- 
cally ac^  to  open  the  area. 

To  b^gin  this  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess, I  ai  n  announcing  today  the  sched- 
uling oF  4  days  of  oversight  hearings 


on  the  Department's  final  report. 
These  hearings  wUl  be  conducted  on 
June  2.  4.  8,  and  11.  The  hearings  will 
begin  each  day  at  9:30  a.m.  and  con- 
clude at  approximately  12  noon.  The 
hearings  will  be  held  in  room  SE>-366 
of  the  Diiiuen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Should  you  wish  information  about 
testifjrlng,  submitting  a  statement,  or 
other  information,  please  contact  T(»n 
Williams  at  (202)  224-7145. 


The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

snacoitiiiTTB  ON  projection  forces  and 

REGIONAL  OKPENSE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Projection  Forces  and  Re- 
gional Defense  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  April  23.  1987,  at  12  p.m.  to 
mark  up  projection  forces  and  regional 
defense  portions  of  the  fiscsd  years 
1988  and  1989  authorization  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SOBCOimrTTEC  ON  STRATEGIC  FORCES  AND 
NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub<x>m- 
mittee  on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nucle- 
ar Deterrence  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  April  23,  1987,  at  2  p.m.  to 
mark  up  strategic  forces  and  nuclear 
deterrence  portions  of  the  i\scaX  years 
1988  and  1989  authorization  legisla- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  April  23,  1987,  at 
3:15  p.m.  to  markup  fiscal  year  1988 
foreign  assistance  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  April  23.  1987,  at  10  a.m. 
and  2:30  p.m.  to  hold  hearings  on  in- 
telligence matters.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging,  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  April  23, 
1987.  at  2:30  p.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  reauthorization  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act. 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended.  This  report 
was  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scorekeeping  conventions.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $3.9  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, but  over  in  outlays  by  $13.3  billion. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Wtuhington,  DC,  AprU  20,  1987. 
Hon.  Lawton  (Whiles, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  (Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution,  S.  Con.  Res. 
120.  This  report  meets  the  requirements  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  C^n. 
Res.  32  and  is  current  through  April  10, 
1987.  The  report  is  submitted  under  Section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  Section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended.  At  your 
request  this  report  incori>orates  the  C^O 
economic  and  technical  estimating  assiunp- 
tions  issued  on  January  2.  1987. 

No  changes  have  occurred  since  the  last 
C30  report. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Gramlich, 

Acting  Director. 
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THE  PITTSBURGH  THREE 

RIVERS  REGATTA;  "THE  NO.  1 
EVENT  IN  THE  NO.  1  CTTY" 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pittsburgh  Three  Rivers  Regatta— a 
weekend  extravaganza  of  water,  land, 
and  air  entertainment— celebrates  the 
waterways  that  are  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  recreational  health  of  the 
city  and  our  region  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  free,  family  oriented  event,  which 
attracts  over  a  half -million  spectators 
each  year,  will  celebrate  its  10th  anni- 
versary this  August,  in  what  many 
have  called  the  No.  1  event  in  the  No. 
1  city. 

The  Pittsburgh  Three  Rivers  Regat- . 
ta  was  foimded  in  1978  by  Eugene  F. 
Connelly,  who  has  been  its  president 
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and  geaenl  ehalnnaii  ever  siiioe.  Mr. 
Canndly  mm  wponaiMe  for  anemb- 
lyinc  the  recatta's  operating  commit- 
tee, which  Includea  the  Gateway  Clip- 
per Fleet.  Ptttaburch  History  and 
LandmariES  Foundation.  Port  Author- 
ity of  Alletfieny  County,  and  the  city 
of  Ptttaburch— «U  of  which  stiU  par- 
ticipate in  planning  the  annual  event. 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  Three 
Rivers  Regatta  has  become  a  Pitts- 
burgh tradition.  Pittsburgh's  water 
festival  activity  actually  dates  back  to 
1MB.  when  Jones  A  T*»ghlin  Steel 
Corp.  raced  its  steamboat  WiUiam 
Armoua  /one*  against  United  States 
Steel  Corp.'s  vessel  The  Homestead  on 
the  water  surrounding  what  is  now 
Point  State  PariL  Since  that  steam- 
boat race  38  years  ago.  water  activities 
and  festivals  have  occurred  along  the 
Monongahela.  AUegheny.  and  Ohio 
Rivers. 

The  Three  Rivers  Regatta  became 
the  Nation's  first  international  water 
festival  in  1982  when  the  city  of  Pitt»- 
burgh  and  the  regatta  hosted  the 
Champion  Spai^  Plug  Grand  Prix,  the 
first  Fbrmula  One  powerboat  race  in 
America.  This  premiere  n.S.  event 
served  as  the  prototype  for  successful 
nationwide  tours  the  past  4  years. 

The  regatta  includes  a  variety  of 
colorful  evoits: 

The  Great  Mid-American  Stem- 
wheel  Race— a  nostalgic  authentic 
stemwheel  boat  competition  that  fea- 
tures a  variety  of  paddle  boats  racing 
12  to  IS  miles  per  hour  on  Pittsburgh's 
rivers. 

The  Anjrthing  That  Floats  Race- 
costumed  crews  of  10  to  20  partici- 
pants design,  construct,  and  power 
original  crafts  on  Pittsburgh's  rivers. 
Sometimes  termed  "the  most  bizarre 
event  in  The  Three  Rivers  Regatta," 
AnyUiing  That  Floats  has  featured 
such  entries  as  "Swan  River  Ballet" 
with  grown  men  in  tutus  and  "Here's 
to  the  Lady,"  a  patriotic  entry  that 
featured  a  7-foot-tall  statue  of  Lady 
Liberty  next  to  a  New  Toi^  skyline. 

The  Great  American  High  Dive 
Team— some  of  the  Nation's  leading 
professional  high  dive  champions  pro- 
vide entertaining  feats  while  plunging 
into  the  Allegheny  River. 

A  Spine-Tingling  Air  Show— a 
unique  event  that  features  a  wing 
walker,  stunt  aerobatics  and  the  U.S. 
Army's  Golden  Knight's  sports  para- 
chute team. 

Other  events  include  St.  Brendan's 
International  Cup  Race  featuring 
rowing  teams  from  Boston.  New  York. 
Annapolis,  and  Washington,  DC;  celeb- 
rity aqua  bike  races:  a  water  ski  show: 
a  lighted  boat  parade  and  grand  deco- 
rated boat  parade:  and  a  spectacular 
hot  air  balloon  race.  National  and 
local  corporate  sponsors  make  these 
events  possible  and  media  partners 
add  excitement  and  provide  publicity. 

The  Pittsburgh  Three  Rivers  Regat- 
ta continues  to  enhance  the  city's  re- 
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and  national  image  by  focusing 
te  gift  the  rivers  present  to  Pitts- 
and  by  educating  residents  and 
»rs  about  the  importance  of  Pitts- 
t's  rivers  to  the  local  econ<nny. 
ition.  and  industry  in  America's 
moat  livable  city. 

Since  1984.  the  Three  Rivers  Regat- 
ta hBS  been  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Festival  Association,  an  organi- 
zatian  of  the  finest  festivals  from 
around  the  world. 

W.  President,  I  hope  that  all  inter- 
ested Americans  will  take  the  opportu- 
nity this  year  or  in  the  future— to  visit 
and  take  advantage  of  the  unique  rec- 
reational and  cultural  opportimity 
presented  by  the  Three  Rivers  Regat- 
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ENSLET  FELLOWSHIP  IN 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

•  !#■.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  more 
yeai^  ago  than  I  care  to  recall,  I  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton with  a  degree  in  economics.  While 
I  sivplemented  that  training  with  a 
legal  education,  I  have  always  believed 
tha^  economics  gave  me  a  good  deal  of 
the  packground  I  needed  to  go  on  and 
makle  a  career  of  public  service.  Well.  I 
have  recently  heard  about  another 
University  of  Washington  economics 
graaiate  who  has  made  a  contribution 
to  9ie  public  welfare  while  stajrlng 
true  to  ttiat  most  dismal  of  sciences 
and  most  demanding  of  academic  disci- 
plines. 

Glover  Ensley,  who  did  his  under- 
gnuluate  work  in  economics  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  served  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Truman  and  then 
came  to  Capitol  HiU  in  1949  to  become 
the  ,  executive  director  of  the  Joint 
Ecoaomic  Committee  imtil  1949.  After 
leaimig  the  committee.  Dr.  Ensley  held 
a  nomber  of  positions  including  the 
pre^dency  of  both  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks  and 
the  International  Savings  Bank  Insti- 
tute. In  keeping  with  his  training  and 
his  commitment  to  service.  Dr.  Ensley 
has  now  decided  to  create  an  endowed 
fellowship  in  economics  at  the  Univer- 
sitypf  Washington. 

"Flat  decision  wiU,  I  believe,  add 
lusttr  to  an  already  distinguished  aca- 
demic department;  it  will  also  be  in 
keeping  with  Dr.  Ensley's  interest  in 
both  the  field  of  economics  and  the 
future  of  our  economy.  I  applaud  his 
decision  and  congratulate  both  Dr. 
Ensley  and  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton on  the  occasion  of  the  creation  of 
the  Ensley  Fellowship  in  Economic 
Polk;y.* 


GEOGRAPHY  AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  been  widely  recognized 
for  his  scholarship  and  expertise  on  so 


many  subjects.  In  an  April  21.  1987. 
op-ed  ariicle  in  the  Washington  Post, 
the  colikmnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick 
cites  th«  characteristically  insightful 
thlnklnftj  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  v^th  respect  to  education.  Spe- 
cifically.! his  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tance of  geography  in  our  Nation's 
schools.  Simply  put:  our  children  must 
Icnow  both  from  whence  they  came 
and  where  they  go — geography  teach- 
es them  this.  If  they  are  to  lead  this 
Nation  into  the  21st  century,  they 
must  t>e  aware  of  the  world  in  which 
they  livQ.  Thanks  to  our  distinguished 
colleagui  from  New  Jersey,  they  will. 

Mr.  Picsident.  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  th^  attention  of  the  Senate,  and 
ask  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  ttiL  Wuhinston  Post.  Apr.  21. 1»87] 

Lost  ih  Gkogbaprt 

[By  James  J.  Kilpatrick] 

Let  us  near  it  for  Bill  Bradley,  the  senior 
Senator  iiora  New  Jersey!  The  hooray  is  not 
for  his  pr^wpective  candidacy  for  the  White 
House,  ttlough  the  Democrats  couldn't  do 
much  better.  Neither  Is  this  a  cheer  for  his 
uncommofi  good  sense  in  matters  of  tax- 
ation. Let's  hear  it  for  Bradley's  resolution 
to  declare  "Geography  Awareness  Week." 

That's  right.  The  long,  tall  gentleman 
from  Dennlle  wants  to  set  aside  the  week  of 
Nov.  15-11  to  direct  national  attention 
toward  thfe  revival  of  a  subject  that  has  all 
but  disappeared  from  most  of  our  public 
schools.  He  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  March  >17  loaded  with  depressing  news. 

He  cite^l.  by  way  of  example,  a  sujrey 
taken  in  January  of  5,000  high  school  sen- 
iors in  eight  major  cities.  Brace  yourself. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  students  tested 
in  Dallas  could  not  identify  the  country 
that  bordf  rs  the  United  States  on  the  south. 
In  Bostoi\  39  percent  of  the  students  could 
not  name  the  six  New  England  states. 

Brace  yourself  again.  In  Baltimore,  45  per- 
cent of  those  tested  could  not  respond  cor- 
rectly to  this  instruction:  "On  the  attached 
map,  sha4e  in  the  area  where  the  United 
States  is  located."  Nearly  half  of  the  stu- 
dents in  [Hartford  could  not  name  even 
three  countries  in  Africa.  Forty  percent  of 
those  in  Kansas  City  could  not  name  three 
countries  In  South  America. 

Bradley  had  another  survey,  this  one 
taken  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  1984.  This  was  a  survey  not  of  high 
school  seniors,  but  of  college  students. 
Fewer  than  half  of  them,  when  asked  to 
identify  the  two  largest  states,  could  name 
Texas  aad  Alaska.  Almost  80  percent 
couldn't  think  of  the  two  smallest  states. 

The  sertator  had  even  gloomier  tidings  to 
report,  at  cited  two  surveys  by  The  New 
York  Times,  one  taken  in  1950,  the  other  in 
1984.  Thirty-seven  years  ago,  84  percent  of 
the  college  students  Icnew  that  Manila  was 
the  capital  of  the  Philippines.  In  1984.  only 
27  percei^  responded  correctly.  Almost  70 
percent  at  these  students  could  not  name 
even  one  country  in  Africa  between  the 
Sahara  afid  South  Africa.  The  situation 
grows  wo^.  not  better. 

Said  Bhtdley:  "This  news  is  not  only 
shocking;: it  is  frightening.  We  depend  on  a 
well-infoimed  populace  to  maintain  the 
democratic  ideals  which  have  made  our 
country  great.  When  95  percent  of  some  of 
our  brightest  college  students  cannot  locate 


Vietnam  on  a  world  map,  we  must  sound  the 
alarm.  We  cannot  expect  to  be  a  world 
leader  if  our  populace  doesn't  even  Imow 
who  the  rest  of  the  world  is!" 

Amen  to  all  that,  and  again,  amen.  Fifty 
or  60  years  ago,  when  some  of  us  were  plow- 
ing through  the  public  schools,  we  got  great 
chunks  of  geography.  We  had  whole  books 
on  the  subject— fascinating  books,  filled 
with  pictures  of  exotic  lands.  We  learned 
about  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  about 
rice  in  China  and  coffee  In  Brasil  and  wind- 
mills in  the  Netherlands.  We  colored  maps. 
For  some  reason,  France  was  always  blue. 
The  first  time  1  flew  to  Paris,  and  looked 
out  the  window.  I  confidently  expected  to 
see  an  azure  landscape  down  below.  It  was 
mostly  green,  which  was  the  color  for  Peru. 
As  I  recall,  we  concentrated  at  one  point 
on  North  America.  This  must  have  been 
about  the  fifth  grade.  The  textbook  offered 
Mexicans  in  scrapes  and  sombreros,  Esld- 
mos  in  fur  hats  beside  improbable  igloos. 
We  had  to  memorize  the  state  capitals,  and 
some  of  these  were  tough.  Remembering 
the  capitals  of  Washington.  Kentucky  and 
North  Dakota  wasn't  easy. 

Geography  was  a  wonderful  subject!  I 
don't  know  that  we  ever  got  deeply  into  eco- 
nomic geography,  but  we  learned  a  good 
deal  about  people  and  places.  Some  of  it  was 
trivial:  name  a  mountainous  country  famed 
for  yodellng.  Some  of  it  made  an  impact: 
Why  is  the  Mississippi  muddy,  and  what 
does  this  tell  us  of  soil  erosion? 

Bradley  is  right  when  he  warns  that  the 
decline  of  geography  in  our  schools  will 
have  serious  consequences  in  years  to  come. 
The  globe  dwindles.  The  planet  shrinks.  I 
was  6  years  old  when  Lindbergh  flew  to 
France.  It  seemed  an  unbelievable  adven- 
ture. Now  the  unbelievable  becomes  routine. 
Satellites  and  supersonic  planes  have  turned 
strangers  into  neighbors.  Our  children  and 
grandchildren  ought  to  get  to  know  them 
better. 

Bradley's  awareness  week  may  get  no 
more  attention  than  most  of  the  special 
weeks  beloved  of  Congress,  but  if  his  resolu- 
tion prompts  even  a  few  states  into  restor- 
ing geography  to  its  old  eminence,  the 
effort  will  be  worthwhile.  What  are  the 
principal  crops  of  Mexico?  If  our  kids  don't 
luiow,  they  ought  to  find  out.* 


UJ3.  COHGISSS, 
COHGRaSSIOIIAL  BUBOBT  OlTICK. 

WiuMnotxm,  DC,  Aprtt  21. 1987. 
Hon.  J.  BKinmrr  JoHmroH.  Jr.. 
CJtairman,  Committte  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resource*.  U.S.  Senate,  Waahington, 
DC. 
Dkak  Mm.  CHAiKMAir  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  attached 
cost  estimate  for  S.  90,  the  Big  Cypress  Na- 
tional Preserve  Addition  Act  of  1987. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edwakd  M.  Gramlich, 

Acting  Director. 

COHGRKSSIORAI.  BT70GKT  OfVICB  COST 
ESTIMATK 

1.  Bill  number  S.  90. 

2.  Bill  title:  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve 
Addition  Act  of  1987. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  April  8,  1987. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  S.  90  would  establish  the 
Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  Addition, 
comprising  approximately  138.000  acres  ad- 
jacent to  the  preserve's  current  boundaries 
in  the  State  of  Florida.  The  bill  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  and 
develop  the  Addition  and  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  this  purpose. 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 
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BIG  CYPRESS  NATIONAL 
PRESERVE 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  April  21,  1987,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
filed  the  report  to  accompany  S.  90,  a 
bill  to  add  lands  to  the  Big  Cypress 
National  Preserve  in  Florida  (S.  Rept. 
100-45). 

At  the  time  the  report  was  filed,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  had  not 
submitted  its  budget  estimate  regard- 
ing this  measure.  The  committee  has 
since  received  this  communication 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
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The  costs  of  this  bill  fall  within  budget 
function  300  and  850. 

Basis  of  estimate:  For  purposes  of  this  es- 
timate. CBO  has  assumed  that  S.  90  will  be 
enacted  and  Initial  appropriations  provided 
by  July  1,  1987  and  that  the  full  sums  esti- 
mated to  be  required  will  be  appropriated  in 
each  fiscal  year  as  shown  in  the  above  table. 
Funding  levels  for  land  acquisition  and  re- 
lated expenses  have  been  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  Information  obtained  from  the  Na- 
tional Parli  Service  (NPS).  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  and  the  SUte  of 
Florida,  adjusted  to  reflect  CBO's  technical 
assumptions  and  a  July  1.  1987  enactment 
date. 

Section  5  would  limit  federal  expenditures 
for  land  acquisition  under  the  bill  to  80  per- 
cent of  total  acquisition  cosU.  This  section 


defines  "total  costs"  to  mean  total  aequW- 
tion  costs  for  the  project  (which  CBO  as- 
sumes to  incdude  any  relocatton  expenna  re- 
quired under  Public  Iaw  91-646)  lea  any 
costs  incurred  by  the  U.S.  and  Florida  de- 
partments of  transportation  for  aeveianoe 
damages  resulting  from  the  orastrucUoD  of 
Interstate  75.  CBO  esUmatea  total  aoquM- 
tion  costs  under  this  definition  to  be  about 
$54  milUon.  of  which  843  million  would  be 
borne  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Resulting  federal  outlays  would  be  incurred 
during  fiscal  years  1988  through  1992. 

In  addition,  annual  federal  appropriations 
would  be  required  to  cover  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  relating  to  the  acqui- 
sition, including  appraisal  servlcea,  mapping. 
and  inhouse  over^ht.  These  expenses  are 
expected  to  add  about  (6  million  to  total 
costs  over  the  five-year  period. 

Finally,  enactment  of  S.  90  would  result  in 
an  additional  appropriation  requirement  for 
federal  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  (PILT) 
made  under  Public  Law  94-585.  Outlays  for 
PILT  payments  are  dependent  on  the  rate 
of  federal  land  acquisition  and  on  annual 
appropriations  actions,  which  are  often  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  obligation. 
CBO  estimates  that  full  funding  of  the 
PILT  requirement  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  outlays  of  up  to  $0.2  million  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  rising  to  up  to  $1  million  by 
1993  and  then  falling  until  they  reach  $0.1 
million  a  year.  For  purposes  of  this  esti- 
mate, it  has  been  assumed  that  pajonents 
would  be  made  on  the  133.600  acres  trans- 
ferred from  private  ownership  and  would 
not  be  constrained  by  limitations  on  PILT 
payments  associated  with  county  population 
size.  If  population  estimates  are  factored  In, 
estimated  PILT  outlays  would  be  likely  to 
fall;  however,  at  this  time.  CBO  does  not 
have  sufficient  information  to  make  such  a 
calculation. 

No  costs  for  development  of  recreational 
access  or  facilities  have  been  included  above. 
These  costs,  which  are  expected  to  be  mini- 
mal, would  most  likely  be  borne  by  the 
state.  Similarly,  additional  administrative 
costs  for  the  report  required  under  Section 
6  of  the  bill  are  not  expected  to  be  signifi- 
cant. 

Possible  savings  in  total  acquisition  costs 
that  might  be  achieved  through  a  pending 
land  exchange  with  a  large  private  landown- 
er have  not  been  Incorporated  in  this  esti- 
mate. While  S.  90  would  specifically  permit 
both  intra-  and  IntersUte  land  exchanges  as 
methods  of  acquisition,  any  interstate  ex- 
change such  as  the  one  currently  under  ne- 
gotiation would  require  Congressional  ap- 
proval under  separate  legislation  and  is  thus 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  estimate.  However, 
if  the  exchange  is  approved,  federal  costs 
for  land  acquisition  within  the  Addition's 
boundaries  could  be  largely  eliminated.  The 
project's  "total  cost"  (i.e.,  total  value  of  do- 
nated or  exchanged  land  plus  cash  pur- 
chases less  damages)  would  still  be  about 
$54  million.  However,  federal  outlays  would 
be  limited  to  the  cash  purchase  of  small  par- 
cels located  west  of  the  Preserve  tmd  to  re- 
imbursements to  the  state  for  its  donations. 
This  assumes  that  Florida  would  purchase 
the  remaining  private  acreage  north  of  the 
Preserve  and  would  donate  that  land  and 
about  2.400  acres  it  already  owns  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment would  then  reimburse  Florida  for 
80  percent  of  the  value  of  its  donation,  less 
20  percent  of  the  value  of  federally  acquired 
lands.  An  equalization  payment  that  would 
be  received  as  part  of  the  land  exchange 
agreement  would  more  than  offset  the  re- 
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$4  milUaii  tn  federal  ouU«ys.  Thus, 
if  thto  taad  In  exduuise  were  to  beommnn- 
meted,  the  f ederml  goveniment  would  ham 
net  reeeipte  from  the  land  eequlettlon  proc- 
eH  of  $M  million. 

•.  IWtniitwt  ooet  to  State  and  local  p>v- 
emmentK  UndCT  the  prortaione  of  Section  5, 
the  State  of  Florida  would  Incur  M  percent 
of  total  net  aoquiiition  eoets.  or  about  $11 
mill  Inn,  Because  Flwida's  share  require- 
ment may  be  met  throuch  donations  of 
■tat»-owned  land.  Its  cash  outlays  may  be 
lower.  Annual  outlays  for  related  technical 
expenaea  or  for  the  development  of  recre- 
atiaaal  or  subaurfaoe  access  are  not  expect- 
ed to  add  significantly  to  the  state's  budget. 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

•.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

9.  Kst.imate  prepared  by:  Deb  Reis. 

10.  Brtimate  approved  by:  C.G.  Nuckols 
(for  James  L.  Blum.  Assistant  Director  for 
Budget  Analysis.)* 
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RICHARD  HOPPER 

•  Mr.  HECHT.  Bfr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportiinlty  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my.  colleagues  the  ex- 
cellent woric  of  a  Nevadan  who  works 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Indeed,  I  take  great  pride  in 
recognizing  EPA  radiation  specialist 
Richard  Hotter  for  his  unsurpassed 
dedication  in  his  work  in  Eastern 
E^irope  following  the  nuclear  reactor 
accident  in  the  Soviet  Union  last  year. 
I  feel  Richard's  efforts  and  devotion  to 
duty  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself, 
EPA.  and  our  Nation. 

Richard's  knowledge  of  radiation 
stons  from  many  years  of  firsthand 
experience  at  the  EPA  Las  Vegas  Lab- 
oratories and  Nevada  test  site  in 
southern  Nevada.  His  career  began  in 
1987.  when,  at  23  years  old,  Richard 
accepted  an  assignment  as  a  radiation 
monitorist  with  the  Public  Health 
Service,  a  division  of  the  former  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  His  duties  at  that  time  were 
similar  to  those  he  performs  today:  to 
monitor  radioactivity  and  radiation 
levels  and  study  the  associated  envi- 
ronmental impacts.  After  4  years  with 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  a  short 
period  in  the  private  sector,  Richard 
Joined  the  newly-estabUshed  EPA  radi- 
ation team  in  1973,  where  he  has  since 
worked  in  vario«u  radiation  related 
fields. 

In  1979.  4  years  after  Joining  EPA. 
Richard  was  called  to  Three  Mile 
Island  in  Pennsylvania  following  the 
partial  meltdown  of  the  nuclear  reac- 
tor. As  part  of  E3>A's  informal  emer- 
gency response  team,  he  assisted  in 
the  long-term  recovery  program  and 
the  monitoring  of  radon  levels  to  de- 
termine when  the  area  would  again  be 
safe  for  human  occupancy  and  normal 
operations. 

Although  the  experience  at  Three 
Mile  Island  was  eventful  for  Hopper,  it 
proved  to  be  a  mere  preparation  for 
what  was  to  come  seven  years  later  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  terrible  news  of 
the  nuclear  accident  at  Chernobyl  was 
accompanied  by  many  cries  of  concern 


I  Americans  living  in  the  countries 
by  the  explosion's  radioactive 
it.  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  in 
nd.  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  wanted 
experts  to  determine  whether 
evactiation  of  U.S.  women  and  chil- 
dren, in  those  countries  was  necessary. 
Acco^xUngly,  the  State  Department  re- 
sponded to  their  pleas  by  asking  Rich- 
ard Bopper,  E3*A's  radiation  expert,  to 
do  tlie  Job. 

So:  with  litUe  hesitaUon.  Richard 
caught  the  red-eye  flight  to  Washing- 
ton for  an  official  briefing  before 
headhig  atHt>ad.  And.  on  May  3,  1986, 
Rich|u-d  arrived  in  Warsaw  and  began 
demdnstrating  that  he  is  not  only  an 
expert  in  radiation  analysis,  but  also 
that  he  possesses  a  gift  of  selfless  con- 
cern for  all  people.  His  working  days 
stretched  easily  to  18  hours  in  length 
as  hf  provided  personal  attention  to 
pregliant  women  and  other  concerned 
individuals.  Additionally,  before  Rich- 
ard left  Poland,  he  briefed  consular 
staffs  and  families  in  Kracow  and 
Poznan,  visited  with  students  and 
staffk  at  the  schools  attended  by 
United  States  and  British  Embassy 
child^n,  and  set  up  a  monitoring 
syst^  at  the  Embassy  which  he  then 
trainied  the  staff  to  use  and  maintain 
after  his  departure. 

I  think  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Polaid  best  described  Richard  Hop- 
per's; performance  when  he  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  saying,  "His 
superb  technical  competence  was  per- 
haps expected,  but  he  proved  to  be 
equally  well  qualified  and  adept  at 
dealing  with  press  inquiries,  explain- 
ing his  findings,  reassuring  worried 
mission  members,  and  mftintAjning  an 
invariably  cooperative  and  cheerful  at- 
titude through  long  and  very  intensive 
workpays.  He  .  .  .  earned  our  unani- 
mous admiration  and  respect."  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  later  wrote  that 
Rich^  "worked  with  tireless  effort 
and  i  engaging  good  humor,  visiting 
many  posts  in  a  short  time.  Both  he 
and  (ds  support  group  in  Las  Vegas  de- 
serve speciaj  commendation." 

Mr.  President,  Richard  Hopper  has 
now  ^turned  to  his  normal  fimctions 
at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Ageiicy,  which  he  carries  out  in  an  ex- 
empliry  fashion.  I  would  like  to  thank 
him  Ifor  his  fine  services  to  Nevada, 
our  Nation,  and  the  world.  I  feel  quite 
privileged  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
actmowledge  Richard's  work.  I  am 
proud  to  count  him  as  a  Nevadan,  and 
I  would  like  to  close  by  wishing  him 
and  his  wife,  Jacki,  the  best  of  luck  in 
the  mture. 


60TH      ANNIVERSARY      OP      THE 
BiliRYI'ANIJ-NA'nONAL  CAP- 

ITAL    PARK      AND      PLANNING 
COMMISSION 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  26,  1987,  the  Maryland-National 
Capital    Park    Planning    Commissi<m 


niversary.  The  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly cheated  the  commission  in  1927 
and  empowered  It  to  acquire,  develop, 
maintaini  and  administer  a  regional 
system  ol  parks  in  Prince  Georges  and 
Montgtxoery  Counties.  Over  the  next 
60  years  i  MNCPPC  played  an  instru- 
mental role  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
residents  in  Prince  Georges  and  Mont- 
gomery bounties  for  paries  and  recre- 
ational facilities. 

The  Maryland  General  Assembly 
also  presented  the  commission  with 
the  charge  of  preparing  and  adminis- 
tering a  ieneral  plan  for  the  physical 
development  of  a  regional  district. 
This  was  a  significant  responsibility 
given  the  growth  that  was  to  take 
place  over  the  next  decades  in  the 
Maryland  counties  adjacent  to  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  commission— a  bicounty 
agency— administers  an  extensive  park 
system  of  over  42,700  acres  that  is 
used  by  |the  1.3  million  people  who 
reside  in  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  (pounties.  They,  the  users,  can 
attest  to  jthe  outstanding  park  system 
that  ranges  from  the  small  neighbor- 
hood park  to  the  regional  park  consist- 
ing of  thousands  of  acres  offering  a 
wide  variety  of  recreational  activities. 


MILWAUKEE  BREWERS 
WINNING  STREAK 
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land-National  Capital  Park 
Commission  has  made 
contributions  to  the  State 
id  in  the  fields  of  planning, 
recreation.  It  also  has  been 
recognized  for  its  achieve- 


ments. Three  times— in  1973,  1977,  and 
1984— MT^CPPC  was  awarded  the  pres- 
tigious National  Gold  Medal  Award 
for  "excellence  in  park  and  recreation 
management"  from  the  National 
Sports  Foundation.  In  1983  the  foun- 
dation also  recognized  the  Maryland- 
National  \  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  by  honoring  it  with  the 
Special  Recreation  Gold  Medal  Award. 
This  award  was  in  special  recognition 
of  the  Prtnce  Georges  Department  of 
Parks  an^  Recreation,  Special  Popula- 
tions Division,  for  "outstanding  com- 
munity achievement  for  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  citizens." 
The  American  Planning  Association 
has  also  cited  the  commission  for  its 
outstanding  planning  achievements. 

The  wqrk  of  the  Maryland-National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commis- 
sion oveij  the  last  60  years  is  some- 
thing of  I  which  to  be  proud.  These 
achievemjents  are  especially  important 
to  the  citizens  who  live  in  Prince 
Georges  land  Montgomery  Counties 
and  who  have  enjoyed  the  park  system 
with  their  families  and  friends  over 
the  years.  I  am  certain  that  they  join 
us  in  celebrating  the  60th  anniversary 
of  the  coiomission.* 


•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Milwaukee 
Brewers  who  Monday  broke  the  Amer- 
ican League  record  with  13  consecutive 
wins  at  the  beginning  of  the  baseball 
scflson. 

with  relative  youngsters  like  Rob 
Deer  and  Dale  Sveum  and  the  always 
dependable  Robin  Yount  and  Paul 
Molitor,  the  Brewers  are  leading  the 
league  in  hitting.  The  young  pitching 
staff  no  one  thought  would  produce 
this  quidtly  is  already  fifth  in  the 
American  League,  and  has  a  no  hitter 
to  its  credit. 

More  than  statistics,  however,  you 
have  to  admire  their  spirit.  Last 
Simday  afternoon,  for  example,  with 
the  temperatures  creeping  into  the 
80's  the  Brewers  proved  they  could 
withstand  the  heat  when  they  were 
down  4  to  1  to  the  Texas  Rangers  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ninth.  Our  team 
pulled  off  a  miracle  with  two  homers 
and  won  6  to  4.  After  the  game. 
Brewer  Manager  Tom  Trebelhom 
commented  that  the  Milwaukee  fans 
"really  got  our  adrenaline  flowing.  We 
were  down  three  nuis  and  hadn't  hit 
yet,  but  they  were  ready.  They  got  us 
pumped  up." 

The  fans  are  supportive,  and  like  the 
team,  they  come  through  in  the 
clutch.  Whether  they  win  or  lose,  Wis- 
consin sports  fans  always  support 
their  teams.  And  even  after  last 
night's  7  to  1  loss  against  the  Chicago 
White  Sox,  Milwaukee  fans  who  made 
the  trip  to  Chicago  for  the  game  paid 
tribute  to  their  team  with  a  15-mlnute 
standing  ovation.  The  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  shown  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  that  it  has  more  to  offer  than 
dairy  products,  quality  paper,  manu- 
factured goods  and  a  first-rate  educa- 
tion system. 

There  is  much  to  be  proud  of  in  Wis- 
consin. 

The  Green  Bay  Packers  and  the  Mil- 
waukee Bucks  demonstrated  Wiscon- 
sin's winning  ways  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies,  and  now  the  Brewers  are 
continuing  that  tradition.  They  have 
carried  that  championship  fever  all 
the  way  to  the  front  pages  of  newspa- 
pers, and  top  stories  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  around  the  country. 

All  of  this  brings  back  memories  of 
old  Brewer  greats  like  Tommy  Harper, 
Kenny  Sanders,  George  Scott,  and 
Larry  Hisle. 

In  years  past  the  Brewers  have  been 
referred  to  as  "Harvey's  Wallbangers," 
and  "Bambi's  Bombers."  Now  they  are 
talking  about  "Trebelhom's  Troops." 
All  in  all,  I  am  one  person  who  is  very 
proud  of  the  "True  Blue  Brew  Crew." 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing articles  be  printed  in  the  Record; 
an  April  21  article  from  USA  Today 
and  an  April  22  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 
The  articles  follow: 


[From  USA  Today.  Apr.  21.  IWT] 

BuwxHS  Mixmo  All  ths  Right 
Ihgrkdikrts 

(By  Mel  Antonen) 
On  opening  day,  veterans  hobbled.  Roolc- 
ies  were  everywhere.  Six  other  players  had 
fewer  than  two  years  experience,  and  ICil- 
waukee  was  expected  to  continue  tta  trend 
of  sixth-place  finishes. 

Thro«igh  the  first  two  weeks,  the  upstart 
Brewers  are  on  a  historic  rampage,  tying  a 
nukjor  league  record  with  13  consecutive  vic- 
tories. 

The  Brewers  were  picked  by  many  to 
finish  last  in  the  American  League  East. 

"We  have  to  become  positive  about  our 
team  and  our  chances  of  staying  in  the 
race,"  veteran  third  baseman  Paul  Molitor 
said. 

The  engineer  of  the  Brewers'  streak  is 
rookie  manager  Tom  Trebelhom,  a  social 
science  major  and  math  minor  who  is  a  sub- 
stitute high  school  teacher  in  the  offseason. 
Trebelhom  replaced  the  retiring  George 
Bamberger  with  four  games  left  in  the  1986 
season.  The  Brewers  won  their  last  three 
games. 

The  Brewers  are  young,  but  have  a  mix  of 
veterans— Molitor,  Cecil  Cooper.  Jim 
Gantner  and  Robin  Tount— who  played 
with  the  team  when  it  won  the  American 
League  championship  in  1982. 

"We've  done  what  we've  had  to  and  made 
few  mistakes,"  Yount  said.  "That's  what 
you  need  to  put  a  streak  together. 
"We  Just  want  to  keep  riding  the  wave." 
Whether  it's  math  or  manufacturing  runs, 
Trebelhom  loves  to  teach.  On  the  field,  he 
stresses  fundamentals.  His  lesson  plan:  Exe- 
cute, stay  loose  and  have  fun. 
The  lessons  are  sinking  in. 
The  Brewers  stole  five  bases  in  a  game 
against  Texas.  Seven  players  are  hitting  .320 
or  better.  Left-handed  pitcher  Teddy  Hi- 
guera  is  3-0  and  reliever  Dan  Plasec  has  five 
saves. 

Want  more  heroes?  The  Brewers  take 
turns  in  the  spotlight: 

Pitcher  Juan  Nleves,  22,  pitched  the  first 
no-hitter  in  Brewers  history  when  he  beat 
the  Baltimore  Orioles  7-0. 

Outfielder  Rob  Deer,  who  was  acquired  by 
the  Brewers  from  San  Francisco  in  Decem- 
ber 1985.  is  hitting  .391  with  seven  home 
runs  and  17  RBI. 

He  hit  two  home  runs  Sunday,  Including  a 
tliree-nm  shot  in  the  last  of  the  ninth 
Inning  that  tied  the  Rangers  4-4.  His  home 
run  Saturday  was  the  difference  in  a  4-3  vic- 
tory against  Texas. 

Shortstop  Dale  Sveum  hit  the  game-win- 
ning home  run  against  Texas  Sunday.  He 
had  a  hit  in  each  of  the  first  10  games  and 
his  average  is  .383.  After  making  30  errors  at 
third  base  last  season,  he  has  none  this 
season. 

Yoimt  is  hitting  .333  with  11  RBI.  His 
two-out  diving  catch  in  center  field  sealed 
Nieves'  no-hltter. 

Rookie  B.J.  Surhoff  and  Bill  Schroeder 
are  the  catchers.  Surhof f's  first  maior 
league  home  run  gave  the  Brewers  a  12- 
inning,  12-11  victory  against  Boston  in  the 
third  game.  Schroeder  is  hitting  .360. 

First  baseman  Greg  Brock's  heads-up  de- 
fense against  Boston  was  typical  of  the 
Brewers. 

With  Marc  Sullivan  on  first.  Brock  let 
Spike  Owen's  popped  up  bunt  drop.  He 
picked  up  the  ball  and  turned  It  into  a  doub- 
leplay  in  the  Brewer's  first  win. 

Billy  Jo  Robidoux  hit  a  seventh-inning 
single  to  drive  home  Glenn  Braggs  with  the 


game-winning  run  in  the  second  win  i 
Boston. 

Brewers  fans  have  chanted  "162-0."  but 
the  fast  start  doesnt  automaticaUy  trans- 
late Into  a  pennant. 

Out  of  the  13  teams  that  have  started  tlie 
season  with  at  least  eight  caoMCUttve  victo- 
ries, only  six  went  on  to  win  the  divWon  or 
pennant. 

Only  two,  the  lIKiS  Brooklyn  Dodgen  and 
1984  Detroit  Tigers,  won  the  World  Series. 

Trebelhom  takes  it  aU  in  stride:  "I'm  Just 
sitting  back  and  letting  them  play  and 
having  fun  watching  like  everyone  else." 

Club  President  Bud  Selig  gives  general 
manager  Harry  Dalton  credit  for  building 
the  Brewers. 

"Harry  stayed  with  it  after  some  tough 
years  after  1982,"  Selig  said.  "I  d(m't  know 
what's  going  to  happen  the  rest  of  the  year, 
but  he's  done  an  outstanding  Job." 

In  the  last  three  seasons,  the  Brewers 
have  finished  seventh,  sixth  and  sixth.  They 
are  a  long  way  from  the  AL  East  title.  But 
they  are  a  long  way  from  the  basement,  too. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  22. 1987] 

TRBBKLHORN'S  TKOOP  COIOfAItDS  ATTXimON 

(By  Richard  Justice) 

Chicaoo.— Tom  Trebelhom.  the  ro<dUe 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Brewers,  is 
standing  in  the  middle  of  two  dozen  report- 
ers, who  have  now  asked  about  his  team,  his 
philosophies,  his  divorce,  his  children,  his 
hit-and-run  signal  and  his  superstitions  (he 
doesn't  have  any.  Incidentially). 

In  a  scene  that  would  have  made  Andy 
Warhol  proud,  39-year-old  Tom  Trebelhom, 
and  unassuming  substitute  teacher  from 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  become  a  very  famous 
man  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  one  of 
the  more  Intriguing  and  engaging  stories  on 
a  very  intriguing  and  engaging  baseball 
team. 

The  Milwaukee  Brewers  and  their  13-0 
start  before  their  first  slip  have  made  a 
country  curious  and  a  city  fanatical.  Ask 
George  Webb,  the  Milwaukee  fast-food  man 
who's  giving  away  ISO.OOO  burgers  in  a 
Wednesday  tribute  to  the  Brewers. 

Ask  any  of  the  30,000  fans  who  stood  in 
line  ouUide  County  Stadium  to  buy  tickets 
last  Thursday  and  Friday.  Ask  the  Brewers, 
who  boarded  a  bus  near  their  stadium  on 
Monday  morning  and  watched  In  amaxe- 
ment  as  hundreds  of  fans  stood  In  line  to 
buy  tickets  for  this  weekend's  series  with 
the  Baltimore  (Drioles. 

Ask  Tret>elhom.  who  held  an  optional 
early  round  of  hitting  Sunday  moming  and 
was  amazed  when  every  player  showed  up. 
When  they  finished,  they  went  inside  their 
clubhouse  and  had  an  Easter  egg  himt.  then 
went  back  out  and  eventually  rallied  for  five 
ninth-lnnlng  runs  to  win  No.  12. 

"You  sit  here  and  can't  believe  it's  h«>- 
penlng."  said  first  baseman  Greg  BrociL.  a 
shy  man  who  suffered  through  four  some- 
times painful  seasons  in  Los  Angeles  as  The 
Guy  Who  Replaced  Steve  Garvey  on  the 
Dodgers.  "You  come  out  of  spring  training, 
and  you're  feeling  positive,  but  this  ...  It 
Just  seems  to  keep  building." 

Or  ask  Bud  Selig,  the  hyper  owner  of  the 
Brewers,  who  says  he  keeps  walking  around 
asking  himself.  "Is  this  real?  I  keep  pinch- 
ing myself,  and  I  can't  feel  it.  I'm  not  sure 
this  is  happening." 

The  Brewers  believe  it  is.  Their  pitching 
staff  averages  25  years  of  age  per  man,  and 
five  of  them  have  been  clocked  at  90  mph  or 
better.  What's  more,  they  have  first-  or 
second-year  players  at  catcher  (BJ.  Sur- 
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taofn.  alMttatap  (Dale  Sveum)  and  right 
fldd  (Oleon  Bnoi)  and  atlU  havent  de- 
pleted a  Cam  oatem  that  appean  to  be  one 
of  the  ■aaae'a  fl««  beat. 

"One  thint  about  our  younc  players  ia 
that  lorinc  ia  atnace  to  them."  oOd  coiter 
fMder  Robin  Tount.  who  at  31.  with  13 
yean  In  the  malar  leatuea.  i>  one  of  the  old 
men  of  the  Brewera.  "They  came  from  wtn- 
ninc  minar  league  teama.  and  they  expect  to 
win.  That  kind  <tf  thine  la  contacloua." 

Who  are  theae  guys  who've  taken  the 
Mitmwr  game  by  stonn.  averaging  seven 
runs  a  night,  hitting  .SIO  with  men  on  baae 
and  coning  from  behind  seven  times  in 
thoaeUgamee? 

They  are  Tount  and  Paul  MoUtor,  the  vet- 
eran mOUonalrea  and  "the  heart  of  this 
team."  Trebelhom  said.  "They  play  like 
kids,  and  that's  very  important  for  kids  to 
see." 

They  are  baby-faeed  left-hander  Dan 
Fleaac  a  1983  fIrst-rauBd  pick  who  failed  as 
a  starting  iritcher  after  he  was  unable  to  de- 
velop an  off-speed  pitdi  to  go  with  his  dev- 
astating fastbaO  and  slider. 

The  Brewers,  desperate  for  a  reliever  to 
replace  Rollie  Fingeta,  moved  Flesac  to  the 
bullpen,  and  last  aeaaon  at  the  age  of  24.  he 
became  <me  of  the  best  in  the  league  (saving 
14  games  and  stranding  78  percent  of  his  in- 
herited baae  runners).  This  year,  he  leads 
the  majors  with  five  saves  in  seven  appear- 


They  are  Sveum,  a^o  made  30  errors  in  91 
gamea,  moatly  at  third  base,  last  season. 
With  Molitor  coming  back  from  an  Injured 
elbow.  Sveum  was  supposed  to  be  a  utility 
inflelder  Id  19(7.  Then  starting  shortstop 
Ernest  RHes  and  ba^up  Eddie  Diaz  both 
got  hurt,  and  the  Job  became  Sveum's. 

Not  only  has  he  beoi  a  Cadillac  defensive 
player,  he  hit  .363  during  the  streak,  and  in- 
credibly. JMM  with  men  on  base. 

They  are  reliever  Chuck  Crlm.  who  was 
brought  to  the  major  league  camp  this 
spring  when  20-game  winner  Ted  Higuera 
held  out  and  John  Henry  Johnson  got  hurt. 
He  not  only  earned  a  spot  on  the  team,  he 
has  become  an  important  part  of  the  Brew- 
ers, helping  bridge  the  middle  Innings  be- 
tween the  young  starters  and  Flesac.  A  sink- 
erball  specialist,  Crtan  has  a  0.68  ERA  in  five 


And  they  are  3g-year-old  outfielder  Rob 
Deer,  who  spent  eight  seasons  in  the  San 
Prandaco  Oiants'  system  before  being 
traded  to  the  Brewers  for  two  minor-lea- 
guers in  late  1985. 

Given  a  chance  to  play  for  a  team  that 
didnt  want  to  raise  his  average  and  shorten 
his  stroke.  Deer  combined  a  .233  batting  av- 
erage and  179  strikeouts  with  33  homers  and 
88  runs  battled  in  last  season. 

This  year,  he  has  been  phenomenal,  hit- 
ting .400  with  sevra  homers  and  17  RBI. 

GOOD  SCOUTS 

None  of  this  is  to  say  things  fell  together 
for  the  Brewers  in  one  miraculous  spring. 
The  hardest  thing  to  Judge  about  baseball  U 
who  is  doing  what  in  the  areas  of  scouting 
and  player  development,  and  alMut  a  year 
ago.  it  became  clear  that  no  one  had  done  a 
better  Job  than  the  Brewers. 

As  It  turned  out.  even  when  their  major 
league  team  was  winning  big  in  the  early 
1980s.  Milwaukee  scouts  were  driving  more 
miles  and  seeing  more  players  more  often 
than  anyone  else.  The  1981-83  drafts— when 
the  Brewers  weren't  picking  especially 
high— brought  starters  Bill  Wegman.  Mike 
Birkbeek  and  Mark  Ciardi.  relievers  Plesac 
and  Crim,  designated  hitter  Billy  Jo  Robi- 


doug.  infleldera  Sveum  and  RQes  and  right 
f iel<4er  Braggs. 

Di^ball  people  who  haven't  drafted  as 
wellisay  the  Brewers  picked  wisely  because 
theyf  were  always  plckhig  high,  but  that  was 
the  case  with  Tount,  Molitor  and 
ler  BJ.  Surhoff.  the  first  pick  of  the 
198Si  draft. 

"We  were  on  no  particular  timetable." 
said  Brewers  General  Manager  Harry 
Dalton,  who  has  held  similar  positions  with 
the  Orioles  In  the  1980s  and  the  California 
Angfls  In  the  1970s.  "Anyone  who  tells  you 
theyi  have  a  real  specific  blueprint  is  fooling 
thei^lves." 

TRSMAlfAGn 

Of  Trebelhom.  we  now  Imow  that  he  does 
not  4riid^  chew  or  curse,  that  he's  addicted 
only  to  his  dally  runs  and  an  occasional  Tab. 
We  know  that  each  night  before  he  leaves 
the  clubhouse,  he  posts  the  next  day's 
lineup,  so  that  if  a  player  needs  extra  time 
to  think  alwut  a  certain  pitcher,  hell  have 
it.     \ 

know  that  he  began  spring  training  by 
the  Brewers  something  about  having 
lessllke  approach  to  the  game.  There 
be  no  clubhouse  card  games.  There 
be  coats  and  ties  worn  on  all  trips, 
would  be  limited  time  in  the  training 

W4  know  that  he  communicates  with  his 
playf rs.  When  the  Brewers  traded  for  Brock 
last  Iwinter,  Trebelhom's  first  phone  call 
was  io  Cecil  Cooper,  the  man  Brock  was  to 
replace.  Cooper  says  Trebelhom  phoned  to 
say:  I  don't  want  you  guessing  about  your 
role.  Tou're  not  being  phased  out,  so  come 
to  smlng  training  ready  to  be  the  designat- 
ed hi  tter. 

"I  appreciated  that."  Cooper  said. 

Tr(  belhom  said  he  was  Just  a  guy  trying 
to  dq  a  Job  the  best  way  he  knows  how. 

"I  t»n  only  do  what  I  think  is  right,"  he 
said.  "Sparky  Anderson  told  me  to  be  your- 
self and  do  what  you  think  Is  right,  and 
thafg  the  best  advice  I've  gotten." 

After  managing  Vancouver  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  League  championship  in  1985.  Trebel- 
homi  asked  to  be  moved  to  Helena,  Mont.,  In 
the  rookie  league,  although  It  might  tiave 
i)een  easier  to  get  from  Vancouver  to  Port- 
land, where  his  three  sons  and  ex-wife  lived. 

Da)ton  agreed,  then  in  1986  when  an  ex- 
ploeU>n  ripped  through  the  Brewers'  spring 
clubgouse  in  Arizona,  seriously  burning 
third  base  coach  Tony  Muser,  Dalton  of- 
fered the  Job  to  Trebelhom.  And  when  man- 
ager George  Bamberger  retired  in  Septem- 
ber, Trebelhom  got  another  promotion. 

Dalton  said  he  hired  a  man  of  "ctiaracter. 
Intelligence  and  patience.  We  had  resisted 
rushing  a  lot  of  our  kids  to  the  majors,  but 
we  knew  It  was  time  for  some  of  them.  Tom 
had  already  managed  most  of  them  at  Van- 
couver." 

Didn't  he  worry  about  hiring  a  man  with- 
out nperience? 

")q>t  really,"  he  said.  "I've  hired  about  a 
dozeft  managers,  and  I'd  say  half  of  them 
had  no  big  league  experience." 

It  was  Dalton  who  first  hired  Earl 
Weaver,  Bamberger,  Buck  Rodgers  and 
Hartley  Kuenn.  Of  Trebelhom,  he  said. 
"ThlB  spring,  he  ran  the  most  organized 
camp  I've  ever  seen,  and  remember  Earl 
Weaver  ran  a  pretty  good  one." 

I  STROHG  LXPT  ASMS 

Hifuera  and  Juan  NIeves  are  the  final  two 
piec^  of  the  puzzle.  In  the  case  of  Higuera, 
a  9emando  Valenzuela  look-alike— and 
name-alike,  whose  full  name  is  Teodoro  Hi- 
guera Valenzuela— who  Is  35-19  after  two 


seasons,  the  Breweni,  like  the  Dodgers  went 
the  extra  step.  They  had  a  tip  about  a 
young  lefi-hander.  and  instead  of  «««w»i«hig 
the  rumog,  sent  a  scout  to  Mexico  to  see 
him. 

With  N^eves,  the  deal  is  more  complicated. 
A  Puerto!  Rican.  he  was  an  undrafted  free 
agent  and  was  being  sought  by  the  Brewers. 
Toronto  Blue  Jays  and  New  Tork  Tankeee. 
Most  baseball  people  agree  the  Tankecs  of- 
fered mo^  money,  but  the  Brewers  did  a 
college-style  recruiting  Job.  Dalton  says. 
"We  alaa  outlined  everything  we  had  in 
mind  for'  his  career.  I  think  he  was  im- 
pressed b^  that,  and  by  the  fact  we'd  been 
talking  to  him  longer." 

The  rest  was  a  matter  of  a  few  trades.  The 
Deer  deal  was  made  "because  we  needed 
home  rung."  and  It  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  lopsided  ever  made.  The  Brock 
trade  wasimade  because  they  needed  a  left- 
handed  bat.  and  even  though  the  price  was 
highly  regarded  pitcher  Tim  Leary,  "We  felt 
we  had  soine  kids  who  could  take  his  place," 
Dalton  said. 

And  veterans  such  as  Cooper,  Tount.  Mo- 
litor and  second  baseman  Jim  Oantner 
bridge  the  1982  American  League  champion- 
ship team  with  the  gaps  of  1987. 

"This  is  a  miracle  and  a  great  American 
drama,"  Dalton  said.  "But  it  didn't  Just  all 
happen  b^  accident.  We  worked  hard  and 
did  a  lot  of  planning  for  this." 

Still.  n<)  one  could  expect  this  kind  of 
start.  No  bne  could  expect  so  many  hits  to 
fall  at  the  right  time  or  the  Brewers  to  hit 
21  homers  in  13  games  or  get  game-winning 
RBI  froni  seven  different  players.  If  the 
Brewers  thought  their  young  pitching 
might  bq  decent,  they  certainly  didn't 
expect  rdievers  Plesac,  Chris  Bosio  and 
Crlm  to  tiave  a  combined  1.16  ERA  on  the 
morning  of  April  21. 

And  then  again  .  .  . 

"Peoplel  say  we've  been  lucky,"  Trebel- 
hom saidi  "and  in  a  way  that's  true.  But 
going  Into  the  hole  and  starting  a  double 
play  Is  not  luck.  We're  going  to  have  a  bad 
streak,  but  we're  going  to  keep  showing  up. 
Who  Icnows  how  we'll  react?  But  I've  seen 
enough  of  these  guys  to  Ijelieve  It  won't  be  a 
problem." 
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MOTHX3l'S  PEACE  DAT 

•  Mr.  LCVTN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
7,  Women's  Action  for  Nuclear  Disar- 
mament [WAND],  Metropolitan  De- 
>ter,  will  celebrate  Mother's 
ly.  There  will  be  several 
the  day,  culminating  in 
evening  presentation  at 
le  Lillian  Genser.  director  of 
the  Center  for  Peace  and  Conflict 
Studies,  will  receive  WAND's  first 
annual  Mother's  Peace  Day  award. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  WAND  is 
observing  this  day  so  close  to  Mother's 
Day.  Altliough  many  women  made  an 
effort  to  establish  a  regular  observ- 
ance in  honor  of  mothers,  it  was  not 
until  191J5  that  a  national  day  was  pro- 
claimed. However,  as  early  as  1870, 
Julia  Ward  Howe  of  Boston  called  for 
an  international  meeting  of  women  to 
consider  their  roles  in  ending  wars. 
She  became  the  first  president  of  the 
American  Branch  of  the  Women's 
International  Peace  Association  and  a 
day  was  chosen  for  a  "festival,  a  day 


which  would  be  called  Mother's  Day, 
and  be  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of 
peace  doctrines— a  time  for  women 
and  children  to  come  together,  to  meet 
in  the  country,  invite  the  public,  and 
recite,  qjeak,  sing  and  pray  for  those 
things  that  make  for  peace." 

WcHnen  working  for  peace  is  a  year- 
round  effort.  I  commend  WAND  for 
its  ongoing  work  in  this  effort  and  for 
its  recognition  of  Lillian  Oenser  as  an 
outstanding  advocate  for  peace.* 


can  to  bring  to  the  American  public  and 
your  colleagues  what  is  happening  there 
and  to  let  the  Russians  know  we  dont  like 
what  they  are  doing.  I  think  we  should  put 
whatever  pressure  we  can  <m  the  Russians 
to  stop. 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

DoMS  Mn.i  J»  m 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  PROM 

THE  STATE  OP  ILLINOIS 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  ISx.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its  8th 
year.  The  horrible  condition  of  human 
rights  in  Afghanistan  was  recently  de- 
scribed in  a  United  Nations  report  as: 
"A  situation  approaching  genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  congressional 
task  force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
t^^king  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Record  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRO. 
The  letters  follow: 

West  FRAinEPORT,  IL. 
DxAii  Semator  Homphmy.  I  recently  read 
of  the  advance  knowledge  our  country  had— 
when  Germany.  »mder  Hitler's  dictatorship, 
persecuted  the  Jewish  peoples— and  we 
chose  to  take  no  action  to  save  even  the  al- 
lowable immigrants. 

Please  Senator,  I  was  a  very  young  man 
when  the  above  took  place  but  after  gaining 
the  present  insight  about  what  is  happening 
in  Afghanistan  I  can  no  longer  claim  the  in- 
nocence of  youth. 

Whatever  happens  good  or  evil  on  this 
planet  is  the  collective  responsibility  of  us 
all.  If  we  continue  to  place  our  heads  in  the 
sands  of  time  to  hide  from  reality,  how  can 
we  walk  upright  in  the  light  of  the  relative 
freedom  we  know  as  Americans? 

We  all  say,  "Never  again",  but  we  allow 
atwrtions  daily,  human  beings  are  starving 
in  Africa,  more  than  a  million  died  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  human  beings  are  being  slaugh- 
tered in  Afghanistan— Now. 

Sir,  please  do  what  you  can  to  get  our 
heads  out  of  the  sand  and  into  the  light  of 
compassion,   dignity,   and   respect  for  the 
lives  of  our  fellow  pianeteers. 
Respectfully, 

Larry  W.  Ogdkh. 

Samuwich.  IL. 
My  EJeah  Sehator  Homthrey:  I  recently 
read  an  article  in  the  Reader's  Digest  about 
the  atrocities  being  done  to  the  people  in 
Afghanistan  by  the  Russians.  By  oiy-  keep- 
ing silent  about  it,  we  are  also  condoning 
these  acts.  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  you 


GUARANTEED  JOB 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

•  VLr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, we  held  our  first  hearing  outside  of 
Washington  on  S.  777,  my  proposal  to 
g\iarantee  a  Job  opportunity  to  all 
Americans. 

The  first  hearing  we  held  was  in 
Rock  Island.  IL.  It  was  Interesting  to 
note  the  support  that  we  got  from 
business,  labor,  and  citizens,  generally. 

There  is  an  assumption,  on  the  inrt 
of  some  people,  that  business  will 
automatically  be  opposing  the  Jobs 
program. 

My  belief  is.  if  we  explain  it  proper- 
ly, we  can  secure  the  support  of  busi- 
ness. The  statements  by  the  represent- 
atives of  Deere  St  Co.  and  the  Quad 
Cities  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  an  il- 
lustration of  that. 

Their  statements  are  both  excellent, 
and  I  ask  to  insert  them  in  the  Rbcord 
at  this  point. 

The  statements  follow: 


lujHois  Quad  Ctty  Chamber  op 
CoimxRCE, 
Moline,  IL,  March  27. 1987. 
Hon.  Paul  Simoh, 

U.S.  Senator,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
SmplovTnent  and  ProducHvttf/. 
Dear  Sehator  Sntoir.  On  txhalf  of  the  Il- 
linois Quad  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I 
wish  to  express  appreciation  in  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  a  sUtement  regarding  S.  777, 
the  Guaranteed  Job  Opportunity  Act. 
which  you  have  recently  introduced  in  the 
Senate. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  nihu^  Quad  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  an  organization 
consisting  of  business  representatives,  pro- 
fessionals, and  interested  community  citi- 
zens. Naturally,  our  organization  Is  interest- 
ed in  programs  promoting  the  economic 
health  and  well-being  of  our  community. 

With  respect  to  S.  777.  we  concur  with 
your  view  that  It  Is  more  beneficial  to  pro- 
mote individual  dignity  and  worth  by  devel- 
oping a  program  whereby  one  receives  com- 
pensation for  a  positive  contribution 
through  meaningful  employment,  rather 
than  doing  nothing  or  starving. 

It  is  our  hope  that  as  S.  777  continues  on 
its  legislative  journey,  you  and  your  fellow 
Senators  and  Congressmen  strongly  resist 
any  attempts  to  convert  this  proposal  into  a 
"make  work  program". 

When  one  contemplates  the  condition  of 
this  nation's  needs,  in  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors,  a  well  constructed  and  ad- 
ministered program  of  providing  meaningful 
employment  opportunities  for  the  thou- 
sands who  are  currently  unemployed,  be- 
cause they  may  lack  required  skills,  cannot 
help  but  be  beneficial  in  the  long  run. 

While  there  will  be  undoubtedly  those 
who  will  view  S.  777  as  Just  another  "liberal, 
do-good  idea",  if  one  seriously  considers  the 
existing  expenditures  in  welfare,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  numerous  other 


existliw  federal  and  state  pragnaa.  the 
common  aenae  approach  taken  in  8.  TTI 
cannot  be  argued  with. 

Tou  are  to  be  commended.  Senator,  for 
your  biltiative  and  leadership  tai  propoaing 
this  legislation  at  a  most  critical  point  in 
our  country's  history. 

In  the  months  to  come,  we  will  be  watdi- 
ing  the  reaction  and  progress  this  kglila 
tion  generates  with  your  coUeaguea  in  Con- 
gress. As  It  approachea  flruJ  form,  we  will 
offer  more  specific  comments  to  help 
strengthen  the  final  bill. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  this  morning  and  present  oar 
views  on  this  most  timely  iasoe. 
Sincerely. 

Eric  F.  Schwake, 

Pfetideal. 

GUARAHTEED  JOB  OPPORTOmTT  ACT 

Thank  you.  Senator  Simon,  it  Is  a  pleasure 
to  see  you  again  and  we  at  Deere  &  Compa- 
ny add  our  welcome  to  you  and  your  staff  to 
the  Quad  Cities.  I  am  Robert  Anderaon. 
Manager  of  Public  Policy  Planning  at  Deere 
A  Company.  Deere  Is  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  and  marketer  of  agricultural 
equipment,  and  also  produces  and  sells  a 
full  time  of  industrial  equipment  and 
grounds  care  equipment.  In  the  past  few 
years  we  have  also  been  establishing  new 
lines  of  business  to  supplement  our  tradi- 
tional manufacturing  enterprise  including 
credit  and  insurance  services,  health  main- 
tenance organization  management,  rotary 
engine  research,  and  government  salea.  Our 
world  headquarters  are  located  here  in 
Moline,  Illinois. 

As  we  all  know,  the  continiiing  five  year 
economic  recovery  in  this  country  has  not 
been  universaUy  felt.  This  is  particularly 
true  here  in  our  community.  The  Quad 
Cities  have  been  severely  affected  by  the 
downturn  in  the  farm  economy  and  the  re- 
sulting loss  of  jobs  in  the  farm  equipment 
Industry  and  other  related  agri-business  op- 
erations. In  addition,  severe  pressure  from 
world-wide  competition  in  the  construction 
equipment  industry  In  general  has  caused 
further  economic  problems  here. 

With  these  drciunstanoes  as  background. 
we  are  pleased  to  commend  Senator  Simon 
for  his  sincere  and  thoughtful  efforts  to 
find  ways  for  others  to  help  peoide  help 
themselves.  There  is  work  here  to  be  done 
and  there  are  people  willing  to  work.  The 
proposed  "Guaranteed  Job  Opportunity 
Act"  is  designed  to  match  the  people  with 
the  work.  Though  I  understand  S.  777  Is  not 
intended  to  be  a  permanent  employment 
proposal.  It  should  help  people  earn,  as  op- 
posed to  simply  receive,  money  while  they 
continue  to  look  for  more  permanent  em- 
ployment. 

For  our  neighbors  who  have  exhausted 
their  regular  unemployment  compensation 
and  other  income  supplements,  the  assist- 
ance provided  by  this  proposal  can  be  of 
great  help  and  significance.  While  Deere 
hopes  and  worics  to  assure  that  the  need  for 
such  a  program  In  the  future  may  be  mini- 
mal, we  commend  the  Senator  for  urging 
the  Congress  to  establish  a  program  which 
can  help  people  who  want  and  need  work  as 
well  as  help  the  communities  which  can 
benefit  from  their  work.* 


NAUM  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  in 
recent  months  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
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taapleBMBtatlan  of  refonm.  Aettans 
taken  by  the  Soviet  Ooveniment 
under  tlie  premlee  of  greater  openneaB 
•re  aeeoonted  daily  in  newwapere, 
ndie.  and  televlilan.  Thus  far.  numer- 
oui  prtwpeii  of  conedence  have  been 
releaaed.  and  demecratle  voting  i>rooe- 
duroi  are  being  tried  in  several  local 
deetlana.  Although  moat  changes  are 
mininial.  I  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
continue  them. 

In  additi«m  to  the  changes  that  have 
already  occurred.  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev and  other  Soviet  officials  have 
nuMle  pramiaes  of  future  reforms.  It 
has  been  stated  that  emigration  levels 
will  surpass  10.000  this  year— a  level 
that  has  not  bem  reached  since  1979. 
If  the  Soviets  hope  to  Improve  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  from  this 
change  in  policy,  words  are  not 
enough.  Actions  are  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  take  the  Soviet 
Union's  claims  seriously. 

The  Soviet  Government  continues  to 
disregard  the  rights  of  its  Jewish  citi- 
lens.  Jews  are  harassed  and  discrimi- 
nated against.  anti-Zionist  literature  is 
distributed  openly,  and  religious  litera- 
ture is  prohibited.  These  blatant  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  must  end  in 
order  for  relations  to  improve. 

Many  Jewish  dtiaens  have  suffered 
as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  Government's 
inhumanity.  Among  them  is  Naiun 
Meiman.  Naum's  wife,  Inna.  recently 
died  of  cancer.  I  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviets'  delay  in  releas- 
ing Inna  to  the  West  for  critical  ti-eat- 
ment  may  have  caused  her  death. 
Naum  was  not  permitted  to  come  to 
the  United  States  to  comfort  Inna  in 
her  final  days,  nor  to  attend  his  wife's 
funeraL 

After  many  years  of  misery,  Naum 
stm  desires  to  Uve  life  in  the  West.  It 
is  time  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow 
him  some  happiness.  I  urge  the  Soviet 
Government  to  grant  Naum  Meiman 
an  exit  visa  immediately.* 


COVERT  ACTION 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the    most    thoughtful    Members    of 
either  House  of  Congress  is  Congress- 
man LcB  H.  HMOLTOit  of  Indiana. 

Some  time  ago  he  had  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  about  covert 
acticm.  questicmlng  the  wisdom  of 
much  of  what  we  now  take  for  grant- 
ed. 

His  basic  conclusions: 

"Covert  action  should  be  used  skeptically. 
Tbe  U.S.  Qovemment  should  not  carry  out 
any  covert  action  that  a  fuUy  informed 
American  public  would  not  support." 

I  agree  with  that  completely. 

Covert  action  ought  to  be  a  very  rare 
thing. 

Even  when  there  are  actions  taken 
by  people  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
basic  agreement  with,  initiating  covert 
action  can  be  counterproductive  lie- 


it  reinforces  an  image  of  Unde 
Sam  trying  to  bully  the  world. 

Inja  case  like  Afghanistan,  where 
there  is  an  actual  invasion,  people 
there  who  are  trying  to  resist  the  in- 
vadeiB  should  be  assisted.  But  even  in 
cases  like  that  we  should  take  that 
covert  action  with  great  care. 

I  ine  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
Wasnington  Poet  article  by  Congress- 
man IHAMiLTOif.  It  makes  as  much 
sense  today  as  when  it  was  published. 

Interestingly,  it  was  published  in 
August  1986,  3  months  before  we 
leamfd  about  our  weapons  supply  to 
Iran.  If  people  in  the  administration 
had  deeded  the  advice  of  I^s  Hamil- 
TOH  long  before  we  got  involved  in  sup- 
plying weiujons  to  Iran,  we  would  not 
have  this  awlcward,  embarrassing  situ- 
ationjthat  confronts  us  today. 

I  as  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
theRkcoRD. 

The  article  follows: 

.  [Froi)«  the  Washington  Poet.  Aug.  17.  1986] 

TM«  TRonsLS  With  Covkkt  Actioh 

(By  Lee  H.  Hamilton) 

Sevefi  months  ago.  Jonas  Savimbi,  the 
leader  tof  a  group  of  rebels  seeking  to  over- 
tlut>w  I  the  Angolan  government,  was  re- 
ceived i  at  the  White  House.  Administration 
officials,  including  the  president  and 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  publicly  pledged 
suppoA  for  his  group.  UNITA.  and  have 
since  revealed  details  about  the  weaponry 
that  tbe  United  States  is  apparently  provid- 
ing. 

ThisI  dramaUc  shift  in  VS.  policy  has 
proven  controversial.  But  remaricably.  Con- 
gress and  the  public  have  been  constrained 
from  openly  debating  its  merits.  That's  be- 
cause the  aid  to  Savimbi  is  deemed  "covert" 
and.  aa  such,  is  not  subject  to  approval  or 
even  scrutiny  by  the  whole  Congress. 
Angola,  more  than  any  recent  case.  Illus- 
trates the  tensions  between  "covert"  oper- 
ations and  the  principles  of  open,  democrat- 
ic government. 

What  is  "covert"  action?  In  simple  terms, 
it  is  a  clandestine  effort  undertaken  to 
shape  events  in  a  manner  favorable  to  XJJS. 
foreign  policy  interests.  It  includes  a  range 
of  activities:  unattributable  propaganda,  the 
providton  of  financial  or  material  support  to 
individuals,  groups  and  foreign  govern- 
ments, or  military  operations. 

The  rationale  for  covert  action  is  that  it 
Increases  the  number  of  foreign  policy  op- 
tions available  to  the  President  and  enables 
the  united  States  to  influence  events  in  slt- 
uation$  where  no  public  role  would  be  possi- 
ble or  productive.  Because  it  is  unattributa- 
ble. a  covert  action  can  help  the  U.S.  sup- 
port friendly  nations  or  their  policies  with- 
out exposing  them  to  the  criticism  that  they 
are  pawns  of  the  United  States.  Covert 
action  can  sometimes  provide  a  middle 
ground  between  diplomacy  and  war.  It  can 
also  help  the  United  States  avoid  confronta- 
tion that  might  result  if  its  role  were  offi- 
cially acknowledged.  For  these  reasons, 
many  eovert  actions  can  and  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

But  eovert  action  should  be  viewed  skepti- 
cally. The  VS.  government  should  not  carry 
out  any  covert  action  that  a  fully-informed 
Ameriean  public  would  not  support.  While 
occasivially  necessary,  it  should  not  be  the 
preferfed  tool  of  foreign  policy.  Particularly 
close  crutiny  should  be  given  to  paramlli- 
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tary  or  mflltary  covert  actioas.  It  is  bard  to 
keQ>  them  ncret  or  austaln  their  puUle  sup- 
port, and  ti  >elr  mode  of  operatloo  makes  ao- 
oountabHit  r  virtually  impovilde. 

By  Uw.  t  M  president  can  initiate  a  covert 
action  unil)  itcraHy.  The  president  is  only  re- 
quired to  Bake  a  determination  (a  "find- 
ing") that  t  certain  covert  action  is  in  the 
national  intertst,  and  to  noUfy  the  House 
and  Senati  Intdligenoe  committees  of  the 
finding.  Tbe  committees  review  the  finding 
in  secret  ai  id  support  most  (dans  for  covert 
action.  Bos  rever,  they  do  not  have  legal  au- 
thority to  (top  a  covert  action  if  they  dis- 
agree. Thetr  only  recourse  is  to  urge  the 
president  t^  reconsider.  Congress  can  block 
a  covert  action  only  by  the  raactment  of  a 
specific  restriction  on  the  availability  of 
funds.         I 

I  believe  there  are  four  specific  problems 
with  covert  actions,  especially  those  in  sup- 
port of  military  or  paramilitary  operations. 

First,  whBe  covert  actions  can  have  bene- 
fits, they  often  entail  significant  risks.  Ex- 
posed coveit  operations  can  result  in  consid- 
erable embarrassment  to  the  United  States, 
a  setback  n  relations  with  other  counties 
and  the  Idss  of  life.  PubUc  exposure  of 
covert  actions  can  also  jeopardize  U.S.  intel- 
ligence collection  capabilities. 

Large-scale  military  covert  actions  run  es- 
pecially large  risks.  They  develop  a  momen- 
tum of  their  own.  They  have  a  tendency  to 
get  out  of  fontrol,  and  they  simply  cannot 
be  kept  secret.  Extensive  warfare  generates 
intensive  oiedla  invesUgaUon  about  who  is 
backing  whom,  and  recipients  of  aid  soon 
boast  about  U.S.  assistance.  Those  who 
oppose  a  dovert  action  leak  to  undercut 
poller,  theyl  who  support  policy  leak  to  con- 
vince their  followers  that  the  President  is 
waging  the  I  good  fight  against  communism. 
Nicaragua  and  Angola  are  prime  examples 
of  the  near-impossibility  of  keeping  a  mili- 
tary covert  action  secret. 

Another  risk  relates  to  the  growing 
number  of  eovert  operations  and  their  esca- 
lating costs  In  recent  years.  Those  in  the  ad- 
mlnistratioq  who  favor  covert  actions 
should  not  forget  that  there  is  great  residu- 
al suspidonl  in  the  public  and  the  Congress 
about  theirl  usefulness,  and  that  members 
are  paying  Increasing  attention  to  the  size 
of  the  CIA's  contingency  reserve  fund. 

Second,  cevert  actions  consume  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  time  of  the  Intelligence 
community  and  divert  it  from  the  perform- 
ance of  its  Chief  function:  the  dispassionate 
collection  and  analysis  of  intelligence.  The 
time  devoted  to  hearings  and  oversight  by 
the  Intelligence  committees  is  mirrored  by 
the  amount  lof  time  spent  by  the  administra- 
tion defenc|ng  and  oumaging  covert  oper- 
ations. Thi3  detracts  the  director  of  central 
intelligence  and  other  executive  branch  offi- 
cials from  slipervislng  intelligence  collection 
and  analjrsi^.  It  also  detracts  from  proper 
oversight  by  the  Congress  of  these  same  ac- 
Uvities.        1 

A  third  psoblem  with  covert  action  is  that 
it  is  too  easy  to  initiate,  requires  the  review 
of  only  a  very  few  people  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  tempts  policymakers  to  use  it 
as  a  convenient  tool  to  change  policy  with- 
out the  app^val  of  Congress.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. Coveit  action  is  a  necessarily  secret 
means  of  implementing  policy;  it  should  not 
be  a  means  to  change  policy  in  secret.  When 
a  covert  action  runs  contrary  to  the  well-un- 
derstood and  publicly-enunciated  policy  of 
the  United  SUtes.  it  runs  the  risk  of  Con- 
gressional opposition,  a  cut-off  of  funding 
and  a  major  foreign  policy  fistfight  between 
the    executive    and    legislative    branches. 
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Covert  action  should  not  be  used  to  impose 
a  foreign  policy  the  American  people  would 
not  ordinarly  support. 

This  problem  is  espedaUy  serious  in  the 
case  of  large-scale  military  operations. 
Today  the  administration  is  seeking  to 
combat  communist  and  communist-support- 
ed governments  around  the  world,  and  mili- 
tary covert  action  is  the  cutting  edge  of 
policy.  The  president  can  fund  a  war  secret- 
ly, without  public  debate,  deepening  U.S.  in- 
volvement In  wliat  the  administration  calls 
"low-intensity"  wars.  Yet  the  power  of  the 
purse  and  the  power  to  declare  war  are  enu- 
merated powers  of  Congress  in  the  Constitu- 

tlOIL 

In  cases  like  Angola,  the  president  is 
trying  to  have  it  both  ways.  If  an  operation 
is  secret,  then  why  do  officials  from  tbe 
president  down  talk  about  it  openly,  and 
why  does  he  meet  with  UNTTA's  leader. 
Jonas  Savimbi,  in  the  White  House?  The 
ctiief  advantage  of  "secrecy"  in  this  instance 
is  to  enable  the  administration  to  circum- 
vent c(Nigres8lonal  and  public  debate  of  a 
major  change  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  one 
that  has  important  implications  for  U.S. 
policy  throughout  southern  Africa  because 
of  Savimbi's  close  ties  with  the  South  Afri- 
can government. 

A  fourth  problem  with  covert  action  can 
be  seen  in  the  administration's  handling  of 
the  Nicaragua  issue  this  year.  The  adminis- 
tration made  its  case  for  assistance  to  the 
Contras  publicly,  but  now  intends  to 
manage  and  implement  this  assistance  as  a 
covert  action,  with  all  that  entails. 

No  program  once  out  in  the  public  view 
can  realistically  be  put  under  wraps  again.  A 
hybrid  overt-covert  program  may  enable  the 
Executive  to  get  around  its  immediate  polit- 
ical problems  in  Washington  or  in  Hondu- 
ras, but  it  defies  logic.  Under  these  circimi- 
stances  the  Intelligence  Committees  are 
forced  to  (>erform  their  oversight  of  the 
Contra  program  in  secret,  even  though  the 
American  public  knows  the  program  exists 
and  expects  public  accountability  for  it. 
This  arrangement  is  incompatible  with  our 
system  of  government. 

Each  of  the  problems  with  covert  action 
listed  above  contributes  to  a  reluctant  con- 
clusion that  the  congressional  review  proc- 
ess needs  improvement.  At  present,  the  In- 
telligence committees  only  sit  and  listen  as 
the  administration  outlines  a  finding  and 
initiates  a  program.  They  are  unable  to 
block  the  initiation  of  a  program,  and  are 
able  to  shape  policy  only  to  the  extent  the 
president  accepts  their  advice.  Committee 
rules  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  conduct 
public  discussion  of  covert  action,  and  Com- 
mittee members  are  limited  in  their  over- 
sight function  when  they  cannot  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  their  colleagues  or  the 
public  at  large.  The  policy  process  is  not 
working  well  when  the  Congress  can  only 
attempt  to  block  wayward  covert  actions 
after  the  fact,  after  UjS.  prestige  and  peo- 
ple's lives  have  already  been  committed. 

These  problems  could  be  overcome  by  a 
greater  respect  in  the  administration  for 
Congress's  role  in  reviewing  covert  actions. 
The  need  for  accountabUity  is  acute  today 
because  of  the  growing  prominence  of  para- 
military and  military  covert  action  in  VS. 
foreign  policy.  The  review  process  can  work 
better  provided  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  understand  it  and  use  it  with 
civility,  prudence  and  discretion.* 
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PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  come  in  at  9:30 
aan. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  tmder  the 
standing  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  96,  S.  853.  The  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  and  I  have  discussed 
the  program  for  tomorrow. 

Following  action  on  that  measure,  or 
at  any  time  during  the  day,  it  will  be 
my  plan  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  one  of  which  is  Calendar 
No.  2.  Arnold  Lewis  Raphel,  of  New 
Jersey.  I  will  also  hope  to  l>e  able  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  79,  Trusten  Frank  Crlgler. 

Rollcalls  may  very  well  occur  on  pro- 
ceeding to  take  up  these  nominations 
or  on  the  nominations  themselves,  or 
on  other  matters. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  items 
that  I  have  mentioned,  the  Senate 
may  take  up  any  other  matter  on 
which  clearance  has  been  gotten,  and 
with  the  iMjproval  of  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
by  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  untU  the  hour  of  9:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
5:32  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  April  24,  1987,  at  9:30 
ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Elxecutive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  23,  1987: 

Defahtmkiit  op  Detensk 
June  Gibbs  Brown,  of  Virginia,  to  be  In- 
spector General.   Department   of   Defense, 
vice  Joseph  H.  Sherick.  resigned. 

DEPAKTMorr  OP  Jusncs 

Charles  F.'Rule,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
vice  Douglas  H.  Ginsburg. 

DXPARTHKIfT  OP  AcaiCULTURX 

Ewen  M.  Wilson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vice  Robert 
L.  Thompson,  resigned. 

Dkpartmknt  op  Labor 

David  P.  Demarest.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  new  position. 

Dorothy  Livingston  Strunk,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Mine 
Safety  and  Health,  vice  David  A.  Zegeer.  re- 
signed. 

DSPAKTlIEirT  OP  Tramspobtatior 
Lawrence  M.  Hecker.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  vice  Richard  H.  Jones, 
resigned. 


Natiomal  Aovisokt  Oouacn.  oa 
Educatiokal  Rbbbasch  Am  iMPaovsMsn 
Ruth  Reeve  Jenson.  of  Arlaona,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Oouncfl 
on  Educational  Research  and  Improvement 
for  the  term  expiring  September  30,  1969, 
vice  Donna  Helene  Heame,  resigned. 

CoKPOSATioN  poK  Public  BaoABCAsmNi 
Marshall  Turner.  Jr..  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  26.  1993,  vice  Richartl 
Brookhiser.  term  expired. 

NaTIORAL  IRSIITUTB  OP  BtnLDDTO  SCIBfCSB 

Louis  L.  Guy.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences  for  a 
term  expiring  September  7,  1989.  vice  PliO- 
llp  D.  Winn,  term  expired. 

NAnOMAL  RAnjIOAS  PaSSKMOXB  COBPOBATIOa 

Robert  D.  Orr.  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  memt>a- 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
R&llroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  a  term 
expiring  April  27, 1990.  reappointment. 

In  THx  Akmt 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title   10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

Tobegenenl 

Gen.  John  A.  Wickham.  Jr..  093-20-1084. 

U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3033: 

To  be  chitj  of  ttoff 

Gen.  Carl  E.  Vuono,  198-36-8686.  VS. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  711.  to  be  appointed  as  senior  Army 
member  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations: 

Lt.  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwazrkopf.  144-36- 
7662.  U.S.  Army. 

In  THE  An  FORCS 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  9333  and  9335.  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  for  appointment  as 
Dean  of  Faculty,  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy: 

Col.  Erlind  G.  Royer.  S16-43-3897FR.  VS. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  duties  indicated  with 
grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  following  officers  be  ap- 
pointed in  a  grade  higher  than  that  indicat- 
ed: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

7*0  be  colonel 
Upendrakumar  Kharod.  164-40-3035 
John  M.  Sandru.  300-30-9390 

7*0  be  major 
Michael  D.  Jones.  539-72-3391 
Jay  C.  Newbauer.  523-74-7136 

DEIfTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonei 
Harold  B.  Canning,  439-64-6839 
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Totewuior 

Rotart  H.  DeauMont.  lS>-40-M66 
•nMoiM  A.  BleiiDan.  4W-M-«iai 
DvM  L.  Ouem.  M»-4S-T138 
JoMVh  M.  HuMOn.  530-40-7032 

To  be  captain 
John  J.  MlkotowleB.  300-53-0408 

The  (oDowliK  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  recular  Air  Poroe  under  the  provisiona 
of  netkn  531.  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined bj  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  caae  shall  the  officer  be 
appointed  in  a  grade  hi^er  than  captain: 

um  or  THE  Ant  poacB 
Nicholas  8.  Evanish.  159-30-3745 

The  following  indhriduals  for  appointment 
as  tmam  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  proviskms  of  section  593. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
ikalgnatlnn  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8007.  tttle  10.  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
f  ocm  the  duties  indicated: 

MBncsi.  coars 
To  be  Ueutenant  eoiond 

David  II.  Bear.  233-43-3129 
James  E.  Harris.  428-34-7619 
Jerome  A.  Olack.  301-33-0331 
Hubert  O.  Piatt.  351-48^330 

The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  Officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  593  and  8379.   title   10, 
United  States  Code.  Promotions  made  imder 
aectlon  8379  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
under  secti<»i  593  shall  bear  an  effective 
date  established  in  accordance  with  section 
8374.  title  10.  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 
(Effective  dates  in  parentheses). 
una  or  TBS  air  forcs 
To  be  lieutenant  colons 
MaJ.  John  H.  Bubar.  007-44-0916.  (1/10/ 
87). 

IfaJ.  Philip  R.  Bunch.  463-72-1228.  (12/6/ 
86). 

ICai.  AUea  R.  Dehnert.  460-74-7273.  (12/ 
10/86). 

Ma).  Brian  D.  Fields.  431-78-9029.  (12/6/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Oeorg  F.  Fondren.  Jr..  428-86-9506, 
(12/10/86). 

MaJ.  Claude  R.  Frick,  247-64-3095.  (12/18/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Michael  E.  Harold.  287-40-5226.  (12/ 
16/86). 

MaJ.  Robert  E.  Horstmsn.  456-68-5614, 
(12/10/86). 

Ma).  George  L.  Jones.  277-44-5341.  (2/2/ 
87). 

Ma).  Frank  E.  Landls.  Jr..  507-52-4617. 
(11/15/86). 

MaJ.  Ronald  A.  Marks.  413-72-2218.  (12/ 
12/86). 

MaJ.  Jesse  P.  Pritchett.  422-50-2311.  (12/ 
15/86). 

Ma).  Paul  J.  Richter.  493-52-0628.  (12/6/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Robert  O.  Seifert.  389-42-4036.  (12/ 
7/86). 

MaJ.  Jerry  P.  Shanahan.  517-48-1239.  (12/ 
6/86). 

MaJ.  Charles  F.  Skidmore,  275-40-0123, 
(2/2/87). 

MaJ.  Michael  J.  Smith.  493-50-9227,  (1/3/ 
87). 

MaJ.  Richard  F.  TrlgUio.  457-70-8096,  (12/ 
29/86). 

MaJ.  Harry  A.  Trosdair,  433-54-5962.  (11/ 
8/86). 

MaJ.  Kenneth  P.  Uhl.  478-52-5603.  (11/1/ 
88). 
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liiU.  Robert  A.  Wilson.  410-68-2970.  (12/ 
6/8  I). 

U  aj.  Harold  T.  Teary.  228-52-7457.  (12/7/ 
86). 

M  aj.  Ronald  B.  Tuss.  206-34-4345.  (10/19/ 
86), 

LlOALOOItn 

Tto  be  HeiUeiiaiU  colonei 

U  a).  Roland  F.  Berllngo.  060-34-5210.  (12/ 
15/  16). 

11  a).  John  T.  Flynn.  454-74-8614,  (12/14/ 
86) 

M  aJ.  Frederick  B.  Hunt.  Jr.,  495-44-6818. 
(13  17/86). 

1  aJ.  Lawrance  L.  Paulson.  541-50-4373. 
(12  6/86). 

MKDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  aOonel 
I^aJ.    Ronald    J.    Stephens.    264-58-1591. 
(12  18/86). 
ll|aJ.  Jai  H.  Tang.  292-54-6353.  (12/4/86). 
HUKSB  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
>|aj.    Kathleen    A.    Aymin,    051-38-9513, 

(11/15/86). 
1  :aj.  Carolyn  K.  Dennis,  526-44-9578,  (12/ 

6/1 1). 
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iM  THE  Marhib  Corps 

Ihe    following-named    officers    of    the 
lf(s  line  Corps  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  under 
tit] :  10,  United  States  Code,  section  624: 
Ah  -ens.  Paul  R.,  3563 
An  ierson.  David  C.  8091 
An  Ierson.  Gary  W.,  3916 
An  nstrong,  Charles  L.,  5968 
Ba  ihiller,  Rayfel  M.,  9703 
Ba  taglinl.  James  R..  5336 
Be  k.  Mark  T..  6686 
Bi<  die.  Robert  M..  Jr.,  0709 
BU  hop.  Paul  W.,  5087 
Bli  ir,  Carl  N..  9721 
Bl(  omer,  David  R.,  4111 
BI(  se,  Robert  B..  Jr.,  9596 
Bo  >ker.  James  L.,  Sr.,  9728 
Bo  >ne.  Robot  B.,  4818 
Bo  pnnan.  Thomas  G.,  5231 
Bo  tree,  Michael  H.,  8910 
Br  tddy,  James  C,  0169 
Br  athwaite.  Robert  E.,  5175 
Br  innon.  Thomas  O.,  1892 
Br  ndle,  Eugene  D.,  9003 
Br  nkley,  Oyde  S.,  Jr..  2949 
Br  }phy.  Mark  L..  5124 
Br  jwning,  Darrell  A..  5622 
Br  lum.  Bruce  E..  5985 
Bi  Uer.  Richard  E..  1517 
Cl  tMUia.  Robert  D..  8349 

Ci  udill.  Dee  H..  8454 

Cl  ughlan,  Thomas  A.,  1395 

C^i  vallaro.  Richard  C.  5625 

a  adwick.  David  L.,  2393 

Cl  Ambers.  Stephen  W.,  6255 

Cl  leney,  Stephen  A.,  1702 

Cl  lessum.  James  P..  8497 

a  auzar,  Paul  F.,  6017 

Cl  pparone,  John  S.,  0170 

C]  emmer,  Wayne  A..  2718 

O  bb,  James  K.,  4104 

O  hen.  Robert  S.,  1782 

O  lie,  Larry  P.,  7116 

O  lie,  Raymond  2996 

O  illlns.  William  B..  5195 

Cl  tmposto.  Joseph  3413 

O  tnatser.  Larkin  E.,  9259 

O  inry,  Kevin  A.,  6735 

C^ok.  Larry  G..  6647 

C^Orley,  Max  A..  9918 

Cortez,  Christopher  9054 

C:^tton.  Norris  G.,  4737 

Obulson.  Gerald  S..  6128 

C  >x.  Jimmy  R..  8614 


Craig.  Alltn  &.  5073 
Dank.  aSuH..  3000 
Damer.^illlam  C.  0441 
Davis.  Dinald  U.  4879 
Davis.  J4m  A..  3433 
DeloneyjRMiald  V..  2225 
Demars,  Melvin  W.  Jr..  4603 
Denton.  Henry  M..  3004 
Deuta^Ftederick  M..  1890 
Dockeryj  Charles  L..  0918 
raid  J..  7159 
irger.  Thomas  E..  5414 
James  M..  4518 
Jan  M..  0142 
rt  W.  Jr..  6290 
1111am  J..  4286 
Fegan.  Jtaeph  C.  Ill,  5933 
Finley,  Bruce  V.  Jr..  3294 
Flanaga^  Robert  M..  2865 
FUnn.  G«orge  W..  9317 
FOX.  Thomas  R.,  7785 
Galeskl.  John  M..  2648 
Gallagher.  Richard  J..  0119 
Gell.  Jeiimie  L..  7467 
Gilleylen.  Thomas  W.,  6967 
-      ■  John  F.,  3509 

Gouldin|.  Vincent  J.  Jr..  0247 
Gregor,  phristopher  J.,  7323 
Griffin.  Barry  P.,  3556 
Hales,  Jf  hn  R..  0067 
Hammof  d.  Charles  W.  Jr.,  7824 

Timothy  J.,  7693 
Harlem^i.  Thomas  G.,  4232 
Harris.  Thomas  E..  5620 
Hayden.!Mark  K.,  7010 
Hemler.  Jeffrey  E..  8453 
Henry.  Thomas  R.,  3872 
Herderi^.  C^arl  M.,  7493 
Hlmes,  John  M.  6288 
Hlrvonefa.  Keith  M.  8619 
Hobbs.  Richard  P.  Jr.,  1988 
Hoke,  Michael  D..  8385 
Holcomb.  Keith  T.,  0953 
HolmesjGeorge  E.,  0079 
Hombeiter,  Stephen  G.,  5420 
Huck.  nchard  A.  7508 
HughesJPatrick  J.  Jr.,  5889 
frey  L.  4842 
Douglas  E.,  8148 

D.  4984 
n.  Richard  F.,  7384 
Richard  B.,  5492 
Jillisky .{Donald  R..  6236 
Jobin.  qdward  J..  1614 
Johnson,  Gregory  J..  0426 
Jones,  Erie  A..  5978 
Joslyn.  William  J..  1994 
Judge.  Bruce.  6666 
KeUy,  Richard  L.,  9290 
King,  aeven  J.,  0753 
Knott,  David  A,  3024 
lammon,  Ray  A  Jr.,  0787 
Lange,  Lee  F.  II,  8294 
LassweU,  James  A.,  1287 
Lavan.  Earl  L.,  7536 
Leavitt.  Robert  N.,  8882 
Lee,  Jafies  H.  Ill,  8742 
Lenard^  James  D.,  7962 
MacKehzie,  John  D.,  9218 
Mahoney.  Roger  E.,  8498 
Malonev,  Richard  A.,  3896 
Martinion,  Martin  J..  1033 
McBri^e,  Dennis  C,  2209 
McCluiie,  John  K.,  8999 
McHale,  Kevin  J.,  2367 
McKenEle.  Scott  W.,  3268 
Mendel  son,  James  S.,  4396 
Meng, :  tonald  L.,  0875 
Mott,  1  Uchael  I.,  6902 
Mullari  Ley.  John  J..  1950 
Muselli  i,  Martin  L..  3716 
Mytczs  nsky.  Stefan,  4189 
Napole  on.  Henry  Jr..  2290 
Norak( .  Vincent  W.  Jr.,  7222 
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O'Connor.  Domls  M..  7963 
ODonneU.  Hugh  K..  Jr..  6027 
Olson.  Michael  L..  7116 
OuUaw.  Larry  D..  0365 
Owen,  Richard  L..  Jr..  0378 
Pardo.  Cruz,  8510 
Paulson.  Ned  G..  1848 
Perkins.  MltcheU  M..  3902 
Peterson.  Dale  A..  6551 
PizEO,  Mark  B..  6223 
Foley.  Bruce  E.,  9134 
Poole,  Jerry  L.,  2876 
Poole,  John  P.,  6019 
Potter,  Michael  B.,  2940 
Prendergast,  Walter  N.,  5024 
Price.  Robert  A.,  4454 
Pugh.  Paul  P..  0484 
Reavis.  Thomas  A.,  8673 
Roesch,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  3559 
Rosacker.  Ralph  C,  n,  3417 
Rueger.  Ronald  L.,  8354 
Ruthenberg,  Joseph  L..  8887 
Ryan.  Charles  A..  1403 
Ryan.  Victor  W..  Jr..  9617 
SatUer.  John  P.,  0580 
Schults.  IiCark  P.,  0960 
SetUe,  Robert  H.,  5887 
Shreve,  Larry  L.,  6697 
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Simpson.  Gary  B..  2635 
Simpson.  Laurence  E..  1025 
Sinclair.  Mark  R..  6586 

Skipper.  Charles  O.,  8158 
Slick.  Clyde  H.,  4466 
Smith.  Byron  E..  0644 
Smith.  Paul  R..  0480 
Spariu.  Grant  M.,  6371 
Sparrow,  Linden  L..  1255 
^natt.  Ronald  E..  6578 
Stewart,  DarreU  L..  1495 
Stoops.  (Christopher  B..  4506 
Storey.  David  K..  6103 
Storey,  James  A.,  in,  6884 
Strock,  James  N.,  7431 
Stull,  Jonathan  W.,  6266 
Sullivan.  Patrick  H.,  6112 
Sutherland.  Bonn!  L..  3707 
Swords.  Michael  J..  4473 
Tavella.  Anthony  T..  in.  8047 
Taylor,  Timothy  M..  8512 
Thornton.  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  9258 
Tonkin,  Terry  L.,  5242 
Turner,  Donald  G.,  4012 
Uberman,  Joseph  S.,  8952 
Varela,  Gerald  J..  4183 
Vonwald,  Gregory  J.,  1930 
Whitlow,  William  A.,  5394 


WObur.  Paul  A..  5797 
Winchester,  John  D.,  5888 
Wright.  Larry  W..  7380 

Trx  Judioart 

James  T.  Turner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Judge 
of  the  n.S.  Claims  Court  for  the  term  of  15 
years,  vice  Haldane  Robert  Mayer. 

Paul  V.  Gadola.  of  Michigan,  to  be  V& 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan,  vice  John  Feikens.  retired. 

Drpartmrht  op  JtrsncR 

K.  Michael  Moore,  of  Florida,  to  be  UJS. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  norida 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Wlllard  Thomas 
DUlard  III.  resigned. 

William  S.  Price,  of  Oklahmna.  to  be  U.8. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Oklaho- 
ma for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

George  J.  Terwilllger  in,  of  Vermont,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  George  W J. 
Cook,  resigned. 

Romolo  J.  Imundi,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years,  reap- 
pointment. 


ft4IU 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATiyES^2%«rMfay,  A^rU 23, 1987 


The  Houw  met  mt  11  aju. 

Artbbtahap  lleerob  Aabjian.  prelate. 
Annenlan  Apostolic  Church  of  Amer- 
ica. New  Toriu  NT.  offered  the  f ollow- 
Incprayer 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  amen. 

Almighty  God.  DIvtne  Leader  of  all 
nationB.  beatow  Thy  Uessings  on  thia 
Nation  and  this  augiut  body  that  they 
may  be  ennobled  In  the  constant 
aearch  for  peace,  freedom,  and  Justice 
for  all  mankind. 

We  thank  Thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Armenian  peoide  for  Thy  eternal 
wisdom  and  divine  mercy  in  providing 
them  a  safe  refuge  in  these  United 
States  trian  the  ravaging  Inhumanity 
of  their  oiemles. 

We  beseech  Thee  on  this  day.  to  be 
mindful  of  the  Armenian  people  who 
■OROwfully  commemorate  the  72d  an- 
niversary of  the  martyrdom  of 
1.500,000  Armenians  in  1915.  Mindful 
of  Tour  teachings,  we  ask  not  for  ret- 
ribution or  revmge  but  for  repentance 
and  redemption. 

We  mray  that  never  again  on  this 
Bairth  will  the  horror  of  genocide  af- 
flict any  of  Thy  children.  Si>are  them 
the  grief  and  »"gnt«h  which  we  con- 
tinue to  suffv  to  this  day. 

Grant  to  all  of  the  nations  of  man- 
kind, the  compassion  and  love  which 
Thy  Stm  offered  to  us  through  His 
sacrifice,  that  we  may  live  freely  with 
Joy  and  happiness  amidst  all  the  glo- 
ries of  Thy  creation.  Amm. 


91.  (answered  "present"  1.  not  voting    *'■«• 
37.  ks  follows:  a^SZ 


Aek^nan 


Alnuider 
And  enoo 
Aatmn 


Applentte 
Alder 


AuC  Jin 


BallEiiger 

Banard 

Bkbmmn 


BeOtnaon 
Benaett 
Benuter 
Bentian 

Bevia 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  8PE1AKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  j^^eaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  i4)proval 
of  the  JournaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  Chair's  a]H>roval  of  the  JoumaL 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  axmounoed  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
laesent.       

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  304.  nays 


OtoO  No.  Ml 

YEAS-304 

FtaeeU 
FhweU 


sniiray 
Bofl  [■ 
Baner(TN) 
Bon  or  (MI) 
Bonkl 
Boa|o 
Boufcber 
Boisr 
Breiinan 
Braika 
Bra  imfleld 
Bra  m(CA) 
Bru« 
Bry  mt 
Bin  amante 
Byim 


CampbeU 
Carbn 
Cai>er 
Cai- 

Ctupman 
Chippell 
Cbiney 
Cla  te 
CUwer 
Co«ta 
Co«lho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Co]feman(TZ) 
Coi  tbest 
CMte 
Cm  per 
Co;  ne 
Cni^kett 
Dai  den 
i^Oam 

D^BZiO 

IM  lums 
Derick 
Otl  Vine 
DfaU 
Da  melly 
Da  luuKCA) 
Dordy 
Do  mey 
Du  Man 
Du  rbln 
Di  yer 
Dyfon 
Ea*ly 
Ec^art 

i(CA) 
(OK) 

Eakiish 
E^y 

Evuis 


O  This  symbol  represents  tlie 


Uvtawston 
Lowry(WA) 


Feishan 

Flail 

Flake 

FUppo 

Florio 

FOcUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Foni(TN) 

Frank 

Oarcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenaon 

Oepliardt 

Onman 

OinfTlcb 

OU^man 

Oonnles 

Oordan 

Oradiaon 

Orant 

Oray(IL> 

Gray  (PA) 

Oreen 

Ounderson 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TZ) 

Hamilton 


Luken.  TtMnnas 
MacKay 

Mantflo 
Maikey 

Martin  (NT) 
Maitinei 


aazton 
Sdieoer 

flCTIIif  klf  I 

Sehuette 

Sharp 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuater 
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Solan 


Udd 


Sprmtt 
StOeimain 


StaUtaifs 

Stark 

fttfnholTW 


VanderJact 

Vcnto 

Vlidoaky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

WatUna 

Waxman 


SIrattea 


Mavroulea 


MeClaakey 
MeConum 
MoCurdy 
McEven 

MeMUlen(MD) 
Meyers 
tUume 
Mica 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montcomery 

Morella 

MorTtaon(CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Murphy 


SkeltoD 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith  (PIA 
Smith  (lA 
Smith  (NI) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  cni) 
Snowe 


Sweeney 
Swift 
Synar 
Talloo 
Tauke 
[NT)    tauitn 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torrleelli 

Towns 

Trafieaat 

Traxler 


Hammerachmidt  Murtha 

Hanaoi  Myers 

Harris  NsiOe 

Hastert  Natcher 

Hayes  (IL)  Neal 

Hayes  (LA)  Nelson 

Hefner  Nlebols 

Herger  Nidson 

Hertel  Nowak 

Hoctabnie(duier  Oakar 


Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hudcaby 

Hughes 

Butto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jonts 

Kanjoraki 

Kaptur 

Kasldi 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KOdee 

Klecika 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFUce 

Lagomaisino 


Lantos 
Latta 

Leath(TZ) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 
Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
Levine  (CA) 
Lewis  (OA) 
Upinakl 


Oberstar 

Olin 

Ortis 

Owais(NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Padcard 

PanetU 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Ptdde 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PUTMiU 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Ravend 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlcbardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 


Armey 

BadhaiTi 

Barton 

BlUrakls 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Brown  (C6) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Chandler 

Clay 

Coble 

Coughlln 

Craig 

Danneme^O' 

Daub 

Davis  (ILl 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Emerson 

Fields 

ftensd 

OslleA' 

OaUo 

Oekas 

Ooodling 

Orandy 

Oregg 

Hawkins 

Hefley 


AOdns 

Bartlett 

BenUey 

Boland 

Boulter 

Collins 

Conyers 

CiHirter 

Crane 

Danld 

DavU(M|> 

DIngdl 


Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittsn 
WmiMnt 


Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tales 

Tatron 

Toung(n<) 
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Henry 

Hiler 

Hcriloway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jseobs 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 


Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

MeCandless 

MoOrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moorfaead 

Panis 

Penny 


Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Slkorski 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Stump 
Sundquist 
SwindaU 
Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whlttaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Toung  (AK) 


Answered  "pRESiarr'— i 

Bonker 


NOTVOTINO-37 


DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dymally 

Frost 

Gibbons 

Ouarini 

Hatdier 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Leadi(IA) 

Leland 

McDade 


McKlnney 

MlUer(CA) 

Moody 

Obey 

Pepper 

Rangel 

Rodino 

Saiki 

Stangeland 

Taylor 

Wilson 


D  1120 

Mr.  IaARTIN  of  New  York  changed 
his  vote  from  "present"  to  "yea." 

So  tlie  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounce as  above  recorded. 


time  of  day  during  tlie  House  proceedings. 


ounc^ 
e.g..  3 


Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  i  iserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Me  nber  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


1407  is  2:07  p.m. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  cletks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  paned  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  340.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Tnlls  System  Act  to  designate  the  Santa  Fe 
TtaU  as  a  National  Historic  TraU. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  aimounce  that  on  1-mlnute 
speeches  there  will  be  <Hily  one  before 
the  business  today.  Other  recognition 
will  be  postponed  until  the  completion 
of  business. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Pashatan]. 


ARCHBISHOP  MESROB  ASHJIAN. 
PRELATE,  ARMENIAN  APOS- 
TOLIC CHURCH  OF  AMERICA 

(Mr.  PASHAYAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  Archbish- 
op Mesrob  Ashjian.  prelate  of  the  Ar- 
menian Apostolic  Church  of  America, 
and  to  introduce  him  to  the  Congress. 
The  archbishop  traveled  here  from 
New  York  City. 

Archbishop  Ashjian  was  bom  on 
January  3,  1941,  in  Beirut,  Lebanon. 
At  the  age  of  16  he  was  accepted  into 
the  Cilidan  Seminary  in  Antelias,  Leb- 
anon. He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1958. 

Following  his  ordination  as  a  celi- 
bate monk  he  received  the  name 
Mesrob  in  honor  of  the  1600th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Mesrob  Mash- 
dotz  who  established  the  Armenian  al- 
phabet. 

Archbishop  Ashjian  continued  his 
education  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
of  Bossey,  Switzerland,  and  received  a 
masters  of  theology  from  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1970.  In 
October  1977  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  and  in  December  he  was  elect- 
ed to  his  present  position  as  prelate  of 
the  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  of 
America,  which  serves  the  Armenian 
(immunities  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  Canada. 

He  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  arch- 
bishop in  Juxie  1983,  during  the  pontif- 
ical visit  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada  by  Catholicos  Karakin  n,  the 
religious  leader  of  the  Cilician  See  of 
the  Armenian  Apostolic  Church. 

I  want  to  thank  the  archbishop  for 
being  with  us  today,  and  to  wish  him 
continued  success  in  his  dedicated 
work  in  the  church. 


D  1130 

PERBCSSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IBS  TO  SIT  ON  TODAY  DURINO 
5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  be  permitted  to  sit  at  11 
today,  Thursday,  April  23,  1987,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  hearing  on 
H.R.  82— a  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920  to  require  vessels 
used  to  transport  sewage  sludge  to  be 
built  in  the  United  SUtes. 

The  ranking  minority  memlier  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Davu]  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Merchant  BCarine,  the  gentleman 
from  New  YoriL  [Mr.  Lent]  have  been 
apprised  of  the  hearing  date  and  time 
and  are  in  accord  with  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mdrtha).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  CONSIDER- 
A'nON  OF  HJt.  3,  THE  TRADE 
BILL,  IN  THE  RX7LES  COMMIT- 
TEE 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  explain  the  Rules  Committee  posi- 
tion on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
trade  bill,  H.R.  3. 

The  Rules  Committee  expects  to 
meet  on  the  trade  biU  on  Monday 
April  27,  of  course  I  do  not  know  now 
what  sort  of  rule  the  committee  will 
grant  on  the  27th.  but  Members 
should  be  advised,  in  case  the  commit- 
tee grants  a  modified  closed  rule,  all 
amendments  must  be  submitted  in  ad- 
vance of  the  committee  meeting  the 
committee  aslcs  that  Members  submit 
their  amendments  by  6  pjn..  Friday, 
April  24.  In  the  event  we  grant  a  modi- 
fied close  rule,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  committee  not  to  make  in  order 
any  amendments  submitted  after  the  6 
pjn.,  April  24  deadline. 

To  assist  Members  interested  in  of- 
fering amendments,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee Is  putting  together  a  committee 
print.  The  various  committees  have  re- 
ported their  portions  of  the  trade  bill, 
and  the  Rules  Committee  print  will 
represent  our  best  estimate  of  what 
will  be  the  original  text  for  purposes 
of  amendment.  The  Rules  Committee 
print  will  be  distributed  to  all  Mem- 
bers and  to  all  committees  as  soon  as  it 
Is  printecL  Amendments  should  be 
drafted  to  page  and  line  numbers  as 


they  aK>ear  in  that  committee  print 
and  should  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee no  later  than  6  pjn.,  Riday, 
April  24. 

Once  again,  I  call  Members  attention 
to  the  ^ril  24  deadline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ronind  Members  that 
the  purposes  of  these  guidelines  is  to 
provide  fair  and  orderiy  ooosideratkm 
of  the  trade  bill  in  the  Rules  Cmnmit- 
tee  and  on  the  floor.  I  have  sent  out  a 
"Dear  Colleague  letto-  to  all  Membos 
explaining  these  guidelines.  I  appreci- 
ate my  colleagues'  cooperation  In  this 
matter.    

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  For  purposes  of 
debate  only,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlemam  was 
having  a  little  discussion  with  respect 
to  the  rule  for  the  trade  bill  next 
week,  and  in  my  preliminary  discus- 
sions with  the  Speaker,  which  I  will 
resume  again  hopefully  later  on  this 
afternoon  to  finaUze  our  in-house 
agreement,  it  is  my  understanding  of 
what  the  gentleman  was  sajring  that 
the  Rules  Committee  must  have  in 
hand  by  6  o'clock  Friday,  tomorrow, 
all  those  amendments  that  Members 
would  like  to  have  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee consider  when  they  meet  Monday. 
Is  that  not  correct. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.    

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  whether  or  not  the 
base  bill  which  we  are  going  to  consid- 
er is  actually  in  final  form  at  this 
moment? 

lEx.  MOAKLEY.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman,  it  is  being  printed  now.  It 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  member- 
ship late  this  afternoon  or  very  early 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  BOCHEL.  Well,  I  want  to  say 
again  what  kind  of  restriction  this 
places  on  the  minority.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Gephardt  amendment  Is  not 
in  final  form,  that  we  know  of.  It  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  more  controver- 
sial amendments  to  be  considered.  It  is 
not  finalized,  and  we  as  the  minority 
are  supposed  to  respond  to  a  compre- 
hensive bill  like  this  by  6  o'clock  to- 
morrow night  with  amendments  print- 
ed, substitutes,  or  whatever,  in  an 
effort  to  respond  to  what  we  may  or 
may  not  like  in  the  base  bill. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman,  actually  the  minority  and 
majority  Members  are  in  the  same  sit- 
uation. Nobody  has  a  copy  of  this  bill, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  available,  all  Mem- 
bers, both  majority  and  minority,  will 
receive  it  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  to  know  that  we 
are  going  to  try  to  comply,  because  we 
know  how  strongly  the  Speaker  feels 
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•boot  itBiiTllInn  but  to  aet  this  kind  of 
Ugfat  ikwimiwi  uid  then  wttta  no  flezl- 
bOttjr  to  flet  us  up  to  ttak  pdnt  where 
vtkhin  la  houn  or  M  hours  we  hsve  to 
eons  IV  to  match  a  WM-pete  hiU  with 
darliying  amendments  that  tmaj 
^— i«if>  has  a  right  and  entltlemoit 
to  frankly  work  his  will,  I  have  to 
really  eamw  my  reaervatimis  about 
the  kind  of  praoedure. 

We  are  sotais  to  try  to  comply,  but  it 
li  gotaiK  to  be  mlibty.  mighty  difficult, 
and  I  just  wish  sometimes  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  majority  would  have  to  ex- 
perience what  it  is  to  be  in  the  minori- 
ty and  to  respond  under  that  kind  of  a 
titfit  schedule. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  reservation,  and  as  I  said, 
the  statement  was  made  today  at  this 
^Jwio  in  order  that  we  could  be  as  fair 
as  possible  given  the  parameters  that 
both  the  minority  and  majority  are 
under. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  ft^eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKUET.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  for  the  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in 
my  hand  the  letter  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman referred,  and  I  am  somewhat 
dumbfounded  by  the  date.  It  Is  AprO  9. 
and  It  just  came  to  our  attention 
today.  Could  the  gentleman  give  us 
some  ezplanatkm  about  this? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  am  informed  by 
my  counsel  that  the  date  was  a  mis- 
take. It  went  out  yesterday;  it  was  not 
tuM  back  for  any  purposes.  Everybody 
got  the  letter  at  the  same  time.  The 
date  was  erroneous. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  think 
that  it  is  also  important  to  point  out, 
and  I  do  not  believe  too  many  of  the 
Membos  were  listening  to  what  the 
gentleman  read  in  this  letter,  and  to 
which  the  minority  leader  referred, 
that  the  Rules  Committee  is  going  to 
come  up  with  a  complete  print.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LATTA.  And  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee is  going  to  provide  that  only 
amendments  submitted  by  6  o'clock  to- 
morrow night,  Friday,  AprQ  24.  will  be 
in  order.  That  is  correct.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  As  I  said  in  my 
statemont,  I  am  not  sure  at  this 
moment  what  type  of  rule  there  will 
be.  but  that  is  if  we  ccMne  up  with  the 
type  of  rule  that  allows  these  amend- 
ments, and  my  statement  is  only  advi- 
sory at  this  time,  and  it  is  not  binding, 
but  it  was  Just  to  give  Members  some 
Idea  of  what  is  requested  by  the  Rules 
Comndttee  in  the  event  that  we  come 
out  with  this  type  of  rule. 

D  1140 

Mr.  LATTA.  Last,  those  Members 
wishing  to  file  amendments  must  file 
S5  copies  of  the  amendments  accord- 
ing to  this  letter. 
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MOAKIXY.  The  gentleman 
Ohk>  knows  this  is  Just  normal 
with  the  Rules  Cranmittee. 
tha^  we  request  35  copies  whenever 
•nslbody  gives  any  amendment  to  our 
(xnamittee. 

MrTMcORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
thejgentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tl^an  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
thq  purpose  of  understanding  the 
Ru^es  Committee  guidelines,  are  we  to 
asstune  that  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment, the  so-called  Gephardt  ammd- 
moit  wlU  be  part  of  the  body  of  the 
bUL  and  the  only  ammdments.  there- 
f rat.  that  would  be  necessary  would  be 
thoBe  to  strike  them,  if  we  choose  to 
do  so?  Or  iB  there  going  to  be  an 
amendment  as  an  addition  to  the  bill? 
MOAKLEY.  The  Gephardt 
kdment  is  going  to  be  a  separate 
amoidment  and  not  part  of  the 
text  of  the  bilL 
McGRATH.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
ma^ 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1987 

DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
lon  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
up  House  Resolution  148  and  ask 
f  OF;  its  immediate  consideration. 

le  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  f  ol- 

H.RB.  148 

Ived,  That  aU  points  of  order  for  fail- 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
302(f)  and  311(a)  of  the  Congressional 
_  it  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344.  as 
amteded  by  Public  Law  99-177).  and  with 
tba  provisions  of  clause  2(1X3KB)  of  rule 
XI.  are  hereby  waived  against  the  consider- 
atlin  of  the  bill  (HJi.  1827)  making  supple- 
mefital  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1987,  and  for  other 
purposes.  During  the  consideration  of  the 
all  points  of  order  against  the  bill  for 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
2  and  6  of  rule  XZI  are  hereby 
red.  except  against  the  language  begin- 
on  page  52,  line  3  through  page  53.  line 
following  amendments  shall  be  con- 
to  have  been  adopted  in  the  House 
ani  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole:  (1)  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  paragraph  be- 
gii^ilng  on  line  5.  page  32  through  line  8;  (2) 
an  amendment  to  strike  the  colon  on  line 
13,  page  121  and  all  that  follows  up  to  the 
pel  lod  on  line  15;  and  (3)  an  amendment  to 
sti  ike  the  colon  on  line  8.  page  123  and  all 
thi  bt  follows  up  to  the  period  on  line  10.  No 
an  endment  which  changes  or  affects  the 
sul  tject  matter  of  either  section  5  or  6  of 
ch  kpter  n  of  title  I  shall  be  in  order  in 
elt  tier  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Wl  tole  except  amendments  to  strike  each 
■eftlon,  each  said  amendment  to  be  debata- 
ble for  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of 
the   amendment   and   a  Member   opposed 
thereto,  cniapter  IV  of  title  I  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read,  and  no  amend- 
ment which  changes  or  affects  the  subject 
n^ter  of  said  chapter  shall  be  In  order  in 
eiuer  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the 
VVfiole  except  the  amendments  in  the  fol- 


lowing o^der  (1)  the  amendments  by  Repre- 
aentatlve  Kdwards  of  Oklahoma,  or  bis  des- 
ignee, pr  nted  In  the  report  of  the  Ooeamlt- 
tee  on  R  alea  aocorapanying  this  reaoliition, 
said  amindments  shall  be  considered  en 
bloc,  sba  1  not  be  subject  to  amendment  or 
to  a  den  ind  for  a  divlalan  of  the  question, 
and  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed 
sixty  mil  utes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  oon- 
trolled  b;  r  the  proponent  of  the  amendment 
and  a  M  anber  opposed  thereto:  and  (3)  an 
amendmiint  to  strlice  out  said  chapter  TV, 
said  ame  odment  to  be  debatable  for  not  to 
exceed  tl  ilrty  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  oonizoUed  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto, 
be  In  order  to  consider  the 
lents  printed  in  the  report  of 
tee  on  Rules  accompanying  this 
by  and  if  offered  by  the  Member 
at  his  destgnee,  each  such 
it  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to 
y  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
illed  by  the  proponent  of  the 
it  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto, 
lints  of  order  against  each  such 
it  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
2  of  rule   XXI   are 


exceed  t 

and  COE 

amend 

and  all 

ame 

provisioiis  of  clause 

hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTB4).  The  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUna  [Mr.  Dkbrick]  is  recognized 
for  l^ur. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta],  and  pending 
that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
coi 

Mr.  l^peaker.  House  Resolution  148 
waives Ipoints  of  order  against  YLR. 
1827.  &  bill  making  supplonental  ap- 
propriajtions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septernber  30.  1987.  As  is  customary 
duringc»nsideration  of  appropriations 
bills  in  the  House,  general  debate  on 
the  bill  will  be  governed  by  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

This  rule  waives  two  provisions  of 
the  Budget  Act  against  consideration 
of  this  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  Section  302(f)  of  the  Budget  Act 
is  waived  against  consideration  of  the 
bill.  This  section  of  the  Budget  Act 
prohibits  consideration  of  measures 
that  would  (aiuse  appropriations  sub- 
commiitee  allocations,  established 
pursuant  to  the  budget  resolution,  to 
bebrrached. 

The  rule  also  waives  section  311(a) 
of  the  pudget  Act.  This  section  of  the 
Budget  Act  prohibits  consideration  of 
legislation  which  would  cause  the  new 
budget  authority  or  outlay  ceilings  es- 
tablished by  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  be  exceeded. 

Idr.  Speaker,  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  is  by  definition  a  meas- 
ure tojrespond  to  unanticipated  and 
urgent]  funding  requirements.  These 
requirements  were  not  anticipated  in 
the  dhifting  and  consideration  of  the 
budgeff or  this  fiscal  year.  If  we  are  to 
consider  these  urgent  funding  ques- 
tions, therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to    w^ve    these    provisions    of    the 


Budget  Act.  Moreover.  I  would  note 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  do  support  these 
waivers  due  to  the  emergency  nature 
of  the  funding  at  issue. 

In  addition  to  the  waivers  I  have  Just 
discussed,  BCr.  Speaker,  the  rule  waives 
clause  2(1X3XB)  of  rule  XI  against 
consideration  of  the  bill.  This  rule  re- 
quires that  if  the  bill  provides  new 
budget  authority  that  a  statement  re- 
quired by  section  308(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  must  accompany  the  biU.  Since 
this  statement  was  not  provided  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  this 
rule  must  be  waived  if  we  are  to  take 
up  this  measure  in  a  timely  fashion. 

This  rule  also  waives  clause  2  and 
clause  6  of  rule  ZXI  against  all  of  the 
provisions  of  HB.  1827  except  those  I 
will  Q>ecify.  These  clauses  of  rule  XXI 
prohibit  unauthorized  appropriations 
and  reappropriatlons.  respectively,  in 
general  i4)propriations  bills.  The  only 
provisions  which  are  not  protected 
from  points  of  order  for  possible  viola- 
tions of  rule  XXI  are  those  found  on 
page  52,  line  3  through  i>age  53,  line  2. 
These  provisions,  which  provide  for 
certain  investigations  to  be  undertak- 
en by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  are 
arguably  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Ccmunittee  on  Agriculture  and  were 
therefore  not  protected  by  this  waiver. 

Three  distinct  amendments  will  be 
considered  to  have  been  adopted  upon 
adoption  of  the  rule.  These  so-called 
self-eze(nitlng  amendments  are  speci- 
fied in  the  text  of  the  rule.  The  first 
such  amendment  will  strike  the  para- 
graph on  page  32,  lines  5  through  8. 
This  paragraph  would  have  repealed 
certain  provisions  adopted  as  iMut  of 
last  year's  continuing  resolution  which 
provide  for  expedited  congressional 
consideration  of  resolutions  providing 
funding  for  Central  America. 

The  second  and  third  self -executing 
amendments  strike  similar  language 
attached  to  two  parts  of  the  homeless 
assistance  funding  package  found  in 
tlUe  IV  of  the  bill,  on  pages  121  and 
123  of  the  bill.  In  both  instances,  the 
language  restricted  the  availaUlity  of 
the  amounts  provided  in  the  bill,  total- 
ing some  $100  million,  until  released  in 
a  subsequent  appropriations  act  In 
the  interest  of  insuring  that  this  vital 
funding  will  be  available  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date,  and  without  the  need 
for  further  action  by  Congress,  the 
rule  will  therefore  provide  for  the 
elimination  of  these  "fencing"  provi- 
sions upon  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  colleagues  are 
aware,  there  are  two  important  arms 
control  initiatives  contained  in  this 
bill:  A  proposal  to  enter  into  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  limited  nuclear  testing 
moratorium  and  a  proposal  to  main- 
tain the  ntunerical  sublimits  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  until  and  unless  the 
President  certifies  that  the  Soviets 
have  breached  these  limits.  This  rule. 
Mr.  Speaker,  provides  that  no  amend- 


ments may  be  offered  to  these  arms 
limitation  provlsi<ms.  although  a 
motion  to  strike  each  section  wOl  be  in 
order.  Each  motion  to  strike.  If  of- 
fered, will  be  debatable  for  up  to  1 
hour,  the  time  being  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of 
the  motion  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto. 

Next.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides 
special  procedures  for  consideration  of 
chi4>ter  IV  of  title  I  of  the  bill,  the 
chapter  which  contains  supplemental 
aivropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
and  related  programs.  Under  this  rule 
an  amendment  Is  made  in  order  to  this 
chapter  if  offered  by  R^resentative 
ElDWAaDS  of  Oklahoma  or  his  designee. 
The  text  of  the  Edwards  amendment 
is  printed  in  the  report  acoompanjrlng 
this  rule,  and  if  the  amendment  is  of- 
fered it  will  be  debatable  for  up  to  1 
hour,  the  time  being  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment  and  a  member  op- 
posed thereto.  In  addition  to  the  Ed- 
wards amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rule  provides  for  a  motion  to  strike  the 
entire  foreign  affairs  chapter.  If  such 
motion  is  offered,  it  is  debatable  for 
up  to  30  minutes,  the  time  being 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  of  the  motion  and  a 
member  opposed  thereto. 

Other  than  the  Edwards  amendment 
and  the  motion  to  strike.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  other  amendments  or  motions  wiU 
be  in  order  if  offered  to  the  foreign  af- 
fairs chapter  of  the  bill.  It  was  the 
Judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  this  procedure  would  ensure  an 
opportunity  to  consider  a  different 
funding  mix  for  this  part  of  the  sup- 
plemental, as  well  as  a  complete  elimi- 
nation of  the  funding,  without  other- 
wise delaying  timely  completion  of 
comdderation  of  the  supplemental  v>- 
propriations  bilL 

In  addition  to  the  Edwards  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  affairs  chapter  of 
the  bill,  the  rule  also  specifically 
makes  in  order  one  other  amendment 
This  amendment,  to  be  offered  by 
Representative  mttijw  of  California 
or  his  designee,  is  printed  in  the  report 
to  accompany  this  rule  and  is  debata- 
ble for  up  to  1  hour  with  the  time 
being  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  proponent  of  the  amendment 
and  a  member  opposed  thereto.  The 
rule  waives  the  provisions  of  clause  2. 
rule  XXI  against  the  BCiller  amend- 
ment. This  clause  of  rule  YXT,  which 
prohibits  consideration  of  provisions 
which  change  existing  law  in  a  general 
i4>propriations  bill,  is  otherwise 
waived  against  the  bill  but  must  be 
separately  waived  against  this  amend- 
ment as  well.  The  Miller  amendment 
relates  to  the  authorization  of  fuinds 
for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Drainage 
Program  in  Calif  omla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  \s  urgent  that  we 
take  up  this  supplemental  approprlar 
tions  bilL  Over  two-thirds  of  the  fund- 


ing in  the  bUl.  some  $6.7  bflUoo.  Is  pro- 
vided to  compensate  for  losses  In- 
curred by  the  Commodl^  Credit  Cor- 
poration from  varlons  agricultural  pro- 
grams: $U  bUllon  of  the  total  Is  pro- 
vided for  defense.  Over  $500  w*nn«^  tn 
urgent  supplemental  api»oinlatloaB 
and  transfers  are  provided  for  sevwal 
Central  American  democradea.  Criti- 
cally important  funding  of  over  $400 
million  for  homeless  assistuioe.  follow- 
ing House  action  on  the  authorliatlon 
bOl  earlier  this  year,  is  provided  In  this 
bilL  And  as  I  have  already  noted,  tboe 
are  two  compelling  arms  control  issues 
which  will  be  considned  in  the  con- 
text of  this  leglslaUon. 

Overall,  the  supplemental  would 
result  in  spending  of  approzlms^ely 
$2.2  billion  over  the  spending  ceiling 
set  in  the  budget  resolution  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  I  would  note,  how- 
ever, that  this  level  of  qxmdlng  is 
some  $1.1  billion  below  the  President's 
supplemental  request  As  I  have  al- 
ready noted,  this  bill  provides  for 
funding  requirements  that  woe  not 
anticipated  last  year,  but  which  it  is 
urgent  that  we  consider  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  the  rule  providing  for 
consideration  of  HJt  1827  is  a  fair 
rule,  and  one  which  will  expedite  the 
work  of  the  House  on  this  legislation.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  rule  and  yield  to 
the  gmtleman  from  Ohio  for  puriMses 
of  debate  only. 

D  1150 

lifr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  should  get 
on  with  this  rule  so  that  we  can  defeat 
this  budget-busting  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  What  we  need.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  not  a  different  rule.  What 
we  need  is  a  different  bilL 

We  need  a  bill  which  provides  only 
necessary  supplemental  vmoprla- 
tions,  not  a  bOl  loaded  down  with  un- 
necessary extra  spending  and  a  lot  of 
legislative  provisions  which  are  unre- 
lated to  necessary  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  request,  the  ad- 
mlnlstraticm  proposed  supplemental 
appropriations  that  offset  funding  in- 
creases with  reductions  in  lower  priori- 
ty programs.  The  President's  net  re- 
quest for  this  bill  was  actually  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  $350  million  in  budget 
authority.  This  bill  includes  none  of 
the  President's  rescissions  and  pro- 
poses few  offsets  of  any  sort  thereby 
increasing  budget  authority  by  $0.0 
billion  above  the  administration  re- 
quest. The  resultant  $3  billion  Increase 
in  fiscal  year  1987  outlays  is  a  major 
breach  in  the  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lingslaw. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  includes  two 
amendments  that  would  undermine 
the  credibility  of  our  nuclear  torcet— 
on  which  the  Western  alliance  must 
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rely  for  the  forMaertle  future  to  deter 
■Hiiilnn  enil  aerioiwly  dunage  our 
iMUty  to  achieve  mbu  ooDtrol  agree- 
BMBti  providing  for  deep,  equitable. 
and  effectively  verifiable  reductions  in 
Soviet  and  American  nuclear  araenals. 
The  propoaed  cutoff  of  funding  for 
UA  nudear  testing  above  1  kUoton 
vould  preclude  the  very  testing 
needed  to  maintain  the  safety,  effec- 
ttvcnesB.  reUaldllty.  and  survivability 
of  our  nuclear  weapons.  In  addition, 
su^  a  ban  would  not  be  effectively 
verifiable. 

The  proposal  to  nian«1at,e  United 
States  wnwipHMMi*!  with  certain  limita- 
tions in  the  SALT  n  Agreement— 
which  the  United  States  Senate  re- 
fused to  ratify,  which  would  have  ex- 
pired had  it  been  ratified,  and  which 
has  been  violated  time  after  time  by 
the  Soviets— would  send  exactly  the 
wrong  message  to  Moscow.  It  woiild 
allow  them  to  discard  the  limitations 
that  constrained  them  the  most,  while 
perhaps  choosing  to  stay  within  those 
that  constrained  the  United  States  the 
most  And  by  writing  into  law  parts  of 
an  agreement  that  has  permitted,  and 
would  omtinue  to  permit,  large  in- 
creases in  Soviet  strategic  forces,  we 
would  destroy  the  very  foundation 
which  could  lead  to  real  reductions 
that  this  administration  has  been 
wiping  to  establish. 

The  President  told  Congress,  during 
his  State  of  the  Union  Address  on  Jan- 
uary 27. 1987  that: 

EaaeOog  the  Soviet  negotiating  position 
into  Ameriaa  Uw  would  not  be  the  way  to 
win  a  good  agreement.  So  I  must  tell  you  in 
this  Oangress  I  will  veto  any  effort  that  un- 
dercuts our  national  security  and  our  nego- 
tJi^ng  leverage. 

These  amendments  would  do  Just 
that 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  also  contains  a 
number  of  objectionable  provisions  in 
the  domestic  area.  For  example.  It 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to  im- 
plement Executive  Order  12564  relat- 
ing to  the  drug  testing  of  Federal 
workers. 

It  would  provide  $10  million  for  con- 
ducting a  poll  of  farmers,  analyzing 
f  ann  programs,  and  measuring  agricul- 
tural commodities  In  order  to  study 
mandatory  production  limitations.  Re- 
turning to  strong  Federal  controls 
offers  no  hope  of  providing  relief  to 
American  farmers. 

The  biU  would  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  to  give  a  small  minority  of 
benefidaiiess  a  windfall  costing  $365 
million  over  fiscal  years  1987-92.  Al- 
though the  provisions  purport  to  aid 
the  homeless,  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  increase  would  actually  go  to  this 
segment  of  our  population. 

lit.  %>eaker,  now  that  I  have  de- 
scribed some  of  the  reasons  we  need  to 
defeat  this  bUl.  let  me  mention  some 
of  the  provisions  in  the  rule  which 
provides  for  its  consideration. 
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agreed  td  by  both  the  Democratic  and 

Republic^  leadership.  It  retains  cer- 

ited  procedures.  The  second 

allow  the  expenditures  of 

for  the  homeless  wlth- 

to  go  back  through  the  ap- 

I  process. 

lendments  are  in  order  to 
of  the  bill,  there  are  two 
areas  where  amendments  are  restrict- 
ed, i 

First  tbe  provision  in  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  ISALT  n  compliance  and  the 
provisionj  dealing  with  a  ban  on  nucle- 
ar testing  will  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  except  one  motion  to 
strike  e«ch  section.  Each  motion  to 
strike  is  debatable  for  1  hour. 

The  seeond  area  where  amendments 
are  restricted  is  chapter  TV  of  title  I, 
dealing  with  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs.  No  amendments  wlU 
be  in  ordfer  to  chapter  IV  except:  First, 
an  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.  Edwards]  which  would 
ite    the    money    to    Central 
democracies  more  in  keep- 
ing with  I  the  administration's  request: 
and  second,  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  chatter  IV.  The  Edwards  amend- 
ment wokild  be  debatable  for  1  hour. 
The  motion  to  strike  would  be  debata- 
mlnutes. 

ler  amendment  is  specifically 
>rder  and  protected  against  a 
point  of  [order  which  otherwise  could 
be  lodged  against  it.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment by]  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MILLKR]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  note  that 
there  are  other  amendments  which 
were  requested  to  be  made  in  order, 
but  were  excluded.  The  chairman  of 

the  Conimittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

thaf  "a  poll  of  members  of  the  Budget    and  theTranking  minority  member  of 


Thie  first  sentence  in  the  rule  waives 
ludget  Act  not  once  but  twice. 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is 
because  this  bill  is  literally  a 
buster.  Even  according  to  the 
dted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Ccnnmlttee,  this  bOl  is  approxi- 
$2,265  billion  over  the  oeiUng 
year  1987  budget  authority 
set  tpttb.  in  the  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  Using  more  up  to  date 
ecoi^mic  assumptions,  the  bill  Is  over 
the  budget  resolution  by  an  amount 
far  \n  excess  of  the  $2,265  billion 
fig\de  dted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Speakxit.  in  addition  to  requiring 
!t  waiver  for  exceeding  the 
!t  resolution  spending  ceiling, 
till  requires  a  second  budget  act 
waiv^  because  several  Appropriations 
Comtnlttee  subcommittees  exceeded 
theii  allocations  under  the  Budget 
Act.^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  note  that  the 
majority  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee had  a  little  trouble  making  up 
its  mind  about  whether  to  support 
these  Budget  Act  waivers. 

morning  of  April  20,  the 
of  the  Budget  Committee 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  stating  that,  "A  poll 
of  niembers  of  the  Budget  Committee 
indicates  that  a  majority  would  oppose 
waiv^ers  of  sections  302(f)  and  311(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act  against  consideration 
of  h[r.  1827." 

Tlien  later  in  the  same  day  i^par- 
entl^  after  some  members  of  the 
Budlret  Committee  had  felt  the  leader- 
heat  and  saw  the  light  The  chair- 
of  the  Budget  Committee  wrote  a 
id  letter  reversing  their  earlier 
tusion.  The  second  letter  states 


Oklahoi 

redistribi 

Ameri( 


ble  for  3^ 

One  ot 

made  in  j 


ittee  indicates  that  a  majority 
d  support  emergency  waivers  of 
ns  302(f)  and  311(a)  of  the 
:et  Act  in  order  to  permit  consld- 
eradon  of  H.R.  1827."  All  I  can  con- 
du^  is  that  there  must  be  some 
achmg  arms  among  the  Democrats  on 
thepudget  Committee  today. 

M^.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  waiving 
two  sections  of  the  Budget  Act,  the 
rule  also  waives  a  reporting  require- 
ment under  rule  XI,  because  the  com- 
mittee report  fails  to  include  a  re- 
quired statonent 

F|ially,  the  rule  waives  points  of 
ordfr  against  most  provisions  in  the 
bUli  because  they  violate  rules  which 
pro^blt  unauthorized  appropriations, 
legislation  on  appropriation  bills,  or 
retMpropriations. 

Bf^.  Speaker,  the  rule  does  not  sped- 
fy  an  amount  of  time  for  general 
debate.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee [will  set  that  by  unanimous  con- 
senf 

Speaker,  the  rule  provides  that 
thr^  amendments  will  be  considered 
to  vave  been  adopted  when  the  rule  is 
adobted.  The  first  of  these  has  been 


that  coiimlttee  had  Jointly  requested 
an  ameinment  to  allow  $20  million  of 
the  funds  for  the  homeless  in  this  bill 
to  be  used  for  homeless  veterans.  Mr. 
Speakeri  the  Rules  Committee  majori- 
ty tum^  this  worthwhile  amendment 
down.  I  should  note  that  funds  imder 
this  amtadment  would  have  gone  to 
veterans  facilities  in  nine  locations  in- 
cluding{Cleveland.  OH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  amendment  should  have  been  in- 
cluded. I 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  for  all  the  reasons  I 
have  cited,  we  should  adopt  this  rule 
so  that  Nve  can  proceed  to  defeat  the 
bill  it  makes  in  order. 

D  1200 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleinui    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

WALKXEp       

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  genl&eman  for  yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  Sbeaker,  this  rule  is  a  good  ex- 
ample m  everything  that  is  wrong  in 
this  Congress.  First  of  all,  this  rule  Is 
by  defimtlon  allowing  a  budget  buster. 

It  waives  the  Budget  Act  specifically. 
What  ii  specifically  waives  Is  those 
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sections  of  the  Budget  Act  that  set  nu- 
merical limits  on  spoiding. 

Anyone  who  votes  for  this  rule  says 
that  our  commitments  to  the  budget 
do  not  matter  whatsoever.  I  am  going 
to  repeat  that  Anyone  who  votes  for 
this  rule  says  that  our  commitments 
to  the  budget  and  the  budget  process 
do  not  matter  whatsoever. 

Another  problem  with  this  rule  Is 
that  it  is  a  closed  rule.  I  do  not  care 
how  many  people  want  to  describe  it 
as  giving  the  Members  of  the  House  a 
chance  to  do  what  we  want.  It  does  not 
do  that. 

This  is  not  an  open  rule,  and  it  goes 
in  the  tradition  of  this  Congress  so  far, 
in  the  whole  course  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  we  have  had  one  open  rule 
on  the  floor,  so  we  have  got  another 
closed  rule  before  us  here  today. 

This  speaker  and  this  majority 
caucus  are  proceeding  under  a  dosed 
shop  procedure.  Democracy  is  a  victim 
of  this  process  and  this  procedure. 

Once  again  we  have  it  in  this  bilL 
House  Members,  we  are  being  told,  are 
not  to  be  trusted.  We  might  actually 
do  what  our  constltutents  want  us  to 
do.  We  might  actually  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsible and  live  up  to  our  commit- 
ments and  our  promises. 

That  cannot  be  countenanced  so, 
therefore,  every  bill  that  comes  out  on 
the  floor  has  to  come  out  under  a 
closed  rule  so  the  Speaker  and  the  ma- 
jority caucus  can  control  what  votes 
we  take  on  the  House  floor. 

That  is  terribly  wrong,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  we  get  some  changes. 

The  Rules  Committee  ought  to  be 
embarrassed  to  bring  rule  after  rule 
out  that  does  not  allow  this  House  to 
work  its  will. 

Finally,  this  rule  is  another  example 
of  what  is  going  wrong  with  the  econo- 
my in  this  coimtry.  Big-spending  liber- 
als in  this  Congress  are  creating  major 
economic  problems. 

Every  month  since  this  Congress  has 
been  In  session,  we  have  had  inflation 
go  up.  Why?  Because  of  bills  and  rules 
Just  like  this  one. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
piuposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DK  LA  Oahza],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  DK  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  our  friends 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  done  what  we  think  is  an  at- 
tempt at  legislating  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 

There  is  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  it  actually  Is,  or  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  some  craftily  written  lan- 
guage. 

Nonetheless,  I  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  I  asked  that  a 
waiver  not  be  granted.  The  Rules 
Committee  acceded  to  our  request. 
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Therefore,  they  were  very  gradous, 
and  I  feel  that  we  must  support,  and  I 
will  support  the  rule. 

I  wlU  withhold  my  decision  as  to  the 
vote  on  final  passage  after  discussions 
dxu-ing  the  general  debate  on  this  and 
other  issues. 

Mr.  LATTA.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oeor- 
gia  [Mr.  QiHGRicH]. 

Mr.  GINORICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  oppose  the  bill 
and  the  rule.  This  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  represents  the  liberal 
Democrats  at  their  worst. 

In  this  one  bill  the  liberal  Democrats 
block  drug  testing,  pimish  America's 
allies  in  Central  America,  and  give 
money  to  Communist  governments  in 
Africa  and  to  other  governments  but 
consistently  vote  against  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations.  Further- 
more, in  this  bill  the  liberal  Democrats 
unilaterally  cripple  America's  de- 
fenses. 

This  week  the  liberal  Democrats 
reward  the  Soviets  for  corrupting  our 
marine  guards,  and  bugging  our  Em- 
bassy by  offering  to  give  the  Soviets  a 
victory  in  disarming  America  here  in 
the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

In  addition,  this  bill  by  spending  too 
much  money  g\iarantees  an  increase  in 
interest  rates,  makes  more  likely  a  re- 
cession, and  kills  Jobs  in  America. 

Finally,  the  bill  simply  has  many 
flaws.  Over  the  last  few  years,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  more  and 
more  dedded  to  bury  Its  pork  some- 
where in  this  kind  of  a  bill. 

Let  me  say  flatly,  the  reason  we 
have  got  the  rule  that  was  written 
today  is  because  the  liberal  Democrat- 
ic leadership  of  this  House  knows  they 
could  not  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
with  an  (H>en  rule  and  have  it  survive. 
They  cannot  allow  their  Members  to 
be  forced  to  vote  out  in  the  open  for 
item  after  item  of  porii  barrel  spend- 
ing, for  disarming  America,  for  putting 
our  allies  at  a  disadvantage  for  helping 
the  United  States,  and  for  giving  aid 
to  Communist  governments  that  are 
consistently  voting  against  the  United 
States. 

Therefore,  we  structure  a  rule  to 
protect  the  Members  by  in  effect 
having  all  congressional  government 
occur  in  committees. 

I  think  every  Member  who  believes 
individual  Members  should  be  respon- 
sible should  vote  to  defeat  this  rule.  I 
think  every  Member  who  wants  to 
create  Jote  Instead  of  kUl  them  should 
vote  against  this  rule.  I  think  that 
every  American  who  wants  to  see  us 
stand  up  to  the  Russians  should  vote 
against  this  rule,  because  this  biU  in 
its  current  form  weakens  America  uni- 
laterally, cripples  us  in  our  relation- 
ship with  our  allies,  and  is  essentially 


the  worst  of  everything  that  was  de- 
feated in  1984. 

It  is  a  rlassiral  liberal  Democratic 
bilL 

a  1210 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speako-.  tm 
purposes  of  debate  (mly,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Cnoneeti- 
cut  [Mr.  MouusoHl. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  I 
thank  the  gentl«nan  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  with  regret  but 
resolutely  to  oppose  this  rule.  I  voted 
for  most  of  the  rules  that  the  Rules 
Committee  has  put  before  us  on  ap- 
propriations bills,  on  supplementals, 
and  we  have  often  had  to  vote  to  waive 
technical  problems  with  the  Budget 
Act.  But  this  rule  waives  the  essence 
of  the  Budget  Act.  The  limit  on  over- 
aU  spending,  on  overaU  budget  author- 
ity for  fiscal  1987. 

We  Just  voted  for  a  budget  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  and  we  told  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  were  going  to  deliv- 
er on  that  budget.  Tet.  today  shortly 
thereafter,  we  are  being  asked  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  we  are  in  now  to  waive 
that  very  control  that  exists  because 
of  that  budget  resolution. 

I  cannot,  in  good  consdence.  support 
that,  nor  do  I  think  that  it  should 
have  support  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  a  difficult  Job  to  do. 
but  it  is  a  Job  that  I  think  we  have  a 
right  to  expect.  The  funds  in  this  sup- 
plemental, much  of  the  fimdlng  here 
is  required.  It  can  be  found  In  the  $600 
billion  of  Oovemment  spending  that  Is 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  they  will  come  to  the 
floor  with  the  necessary  transfers  to 
do  the  Job. 

I  think  that  that  is  what  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  should  be  bring- 
ing us  and  I  think  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee should  Insist  on  it  By  bringing  us 
a  rule  that  waives  the  Budget  Act 
that  waives  the  spoiding  limit  and 
allows  an  expenditure  of  $2.26  billion 
over  the  budget  we  are  doing  our- 
selves and  the  country  a  disservice. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  Join  me.  not  to  vote  technically 
on  a  budget  waiver  Issue,  but  to  vote 
on  the  substance.  Sections  302(a)  and 
302(b)  are  our  tools  to  ultimately  en- 
force the  budget  and  to  ask  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  do  the  hard 
Job  of  making  the  choices. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Amrrl. 

Mr.  ARMET.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  rule  as  I  also  oppose  the 
bill.  There  are  many  reasons  to  vote 
against  this  rule,  and  they  will  be  enu- 
merated. I  would  like  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  only  one. 
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Hill  rale  protoeti  the  onninlttee'a 
prohifattian  of  espendlturea  by  the  De- 
paitment  of  Ttumpottatioa  of  funds 
to  itadjr  the  prtmUnktioa  of  Amtrak. 
PlivatiBtlan  li  an  Important  safety 
valw  that  we  ahoakl  avail  ounelves  of 
If  «e  are  vrinv  to  do  that  hard  busl- 
iMH  of  eottlnc  spending  and  aehiovlnc 
bodset  balance.  We  must  have  privat- 
intlan  as  an  alternative  and  It  must  be 
studied  on  every  possible  occasion.  To 
prohibit  the  vary  study  of  this  Impor- 
tant sohjeet  by  this  bfll  is  unacoept- 
ahle.  and  for  that  reason.  I  urge  every- 
body to  vote  "no"  on  the  rule:  vote 
"no''onthebaL 

Mr.  DERRICK,  lir.  Speaker,  for 
pmpoaes  of  debate  only.  I  yldd  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

TBAnCAIT]. 

Mr.  IRAPICAMT.  I  thank  the  gra- 
tleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Bpeaker,  I  juit  heard  some  com- 
ments about  pOTk  barrel  again  and 
Ooogress  atteooptlng  to  go  beyond  the 
Budget  Act  in  an  attempt  to  provide 
pork-bazrel  programs  for  communities 
and  this  part  of  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  say  when  we  say  $1 
trillion  fw  star  wars,  it  is  "Statesman- 
ship." When  It  is  millions  of  dollars 
for  Contrm  aid.  it  Is  "National  Securi- 
ty." When  it  is  money  for  foreign  aid. 
It  is  "Dlplamacy."  But  when  it  is 
money  for  bridges  and  for  roads  and 
for  American  workers,  it  is  "Pork 
Barrel"  I  am  tired  of  that. 

I  think  we  should  tell  it  like  it  is.  If 
we  had  an  open  rule  every  time  we 
come  to  the  floor,  the  way  we  operate 
down  here,  we  would  not  pass  one 
Irfeoe  of  legislation.  That  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  to  ferret  through  the  opin- 
ions of  many  Members  and  come  out 
with  a  rule.  Now.  it  is  not  the  best 
rule,  but  I  am  going  to  support  it.  I  am 
going  to  support  very  fervently  the 
Dyson  amendment. 

I  have  a  fllght-aei  vice  program  in  my 
district,  my  airport.  Youngstown  Mu- 
nlc^Ml  Airport,  that  actually  went  to 
eourt  to  keep  it  open  years  ago,  and 
unleaft  we  pass  this  Dyson  amendment. 
I  will  not  have  a  ahot  to  keep  it  open. 

Now,  with  the  fog,  the  snow,  and  the 
inclement  weather  in  the  Oreat  Lakes 
area,  how  in  God's  name  can  Cimgress 
continue  to  make  our  skies  more  dan- 
gerous? We  are  starting  to  cut  off  our 
nose  to  mite  our  face  with  this 
Oramm-Rudman  rhet(«lc  garbage, 
and  we  are  letting  American  fall  v>art 

I  am  for  the  rule.  I  ccnnmend  the 
Rules  Committee  for  making  some 
tough  decisions.  Let  us  start  getting 
down  to  some  business  here  in  the 
House  that  actually  trliAles  down  to 
people  in  our  commimltles. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  I^^eako*,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  LoTTl. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
tor  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  rule  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Now. 


I  a^nowledge  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
an  urgent  supplonental  approprla- 
U<xm  bill:  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
area;  perhaps  for  the 
visit  we  have  coming  up.  But, 
are  some  limitations  in  the  bilL 
have  had  a  request  from  the  ad- 
mlnlrtration.  although  that  request 
also,  was  far  too  much,  in  my  opinion, 
for  an  urgent  supplonentaL  But  there 
are  so  many  problems  with  the  rule 
and  with  the  bill,  and  I  thhik  the 
wisest  thing  to  do  today  would  be  to 
def e  kt  the  rule  at  the  beginning  for  a 
vari(  rt;y  of  reasons. 

Nq.  1.  we  could  save  time;  we  would 
not  go  through  this  whole  exercise 
todapr  and  perhaps  have  it  even  fall 
over  into  next  week,  and  then  have  to 
go  tf  the  Senate  and  who  knows  when 
act?  In  this  form,  it  would 
be  vetoed  and  the  veto  would  be 

I  gm  convinced  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  could  come  back  very 
quickly,  probably  early  next  week, 
with  a  truly  urgent  supplemental  i4>- 
promiations  bUl  that  would  address 
thoce  areas  where  we  have  a  real  need. 
I  acknowledge  up  front  that  there  are 
som^  areas  that  I  do  support  in  terms 
of  trying  to  get  some  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations. 

TUe  problem  with  the  rule  itself  is 
thati  it  is  a  continuation  of  what  we 
hav^  been  dealing  with  all  year. 

Mt.  Speaker,  it  is  ironic  in  this  year 
of  our  Constitution's  bicentennial  that 
we.  the  people's  representatives,  are 
being  increadngly  denied  participation 
in  nmklng  the  law.  And  yet,  that's  Just 
whai  these  restrictive  rules  do.  They 
restiict  the  right  of  the  duly  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  to  offer 
am^dments  to  legislation.  So  far  in 
this  historic  100th  Congress,  the  Riiles 
Contoiittee  has  reported  three  closed 
rule4,  two  modified  closed  rules,  and 
one  open  rule.  Today's  rule  is  there- 
fore the  sixth  restrictive  rule  out  of 
seveA  reported. 

Pv|t  another  way,  86  percent  of  the 
timei  rules  have  denied  Members  full 
and  'open  participation  in  the  legisla- 
tive process— and  that's  not  counUng 
the  numerous  bills  considered  under 
the  suspension  and  unanimous  con- 
sent procedures  which  also  prohibit 
amendments. 

By  contrast,  in  the  first  session  of 
the  ilast  Congress,  six  of  the  eight 
rulet  reported  by  this  date  were  open 
rule«,  and  only  two  were  restrictive- 
one  closed  and  one  modified  closed 
rule.  In  other  words,  whereas  in  this 
Congress  86  percent  of  the  rules  have 
beed  restrictive,  in  the  last  Congress 
at  this  time  only  25  percent  were  re- 
stridtive.  If  this  isn't  cause  for  concern 
and  alarm.  I  don't  know  what  is, 
unless  we're  aiming  for  a  Congress  of 
robots. 

lit.  Speaker,  this  tendency  toward 
shutting  Members  out  of  the  amend- 
mena  process  is  not  new  under  your 
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reign,  tfabugh  the  rate  Is  significantly 
more  alarming.  It  has  been  an  evolu- 
tionary n«nd  toward  restrictive  rules. 
In  the  9fth  Congress,  only  12  peroent 
of  the  ikiles  were  restrictive;  In  the 
96th  Cmigress  it  was  19  percent;  in  the 
97th  it  kas  20  percent;  in  the  98th 
Congresg  it  was  28  percent;  and  in  the 
99th  Corigress  it  was  S6  pooent. 

This  tt  also  the  first  time  in  my 
memory  [that  we  have  shut  down  an 
entire  dwter  of  a  general  supplemen- 
tal to  ill  amoidments  except  one 
motion  tt>  strike  the  entire  chapter— 
and  espeidally  a  chapter  as  hmwrtant 
as  the  fpreioi  aid  Chapter  on  ^^ilch 
several  If  onbers  were  interested  in  of- 
fering specific  amoidments.  This  is 
Just  one  more  indication  that  in  our 
constitutilonal  bicentennial,  the  peo- 
ple's rei^esentatives  are  loshig  increas- 
ing control  over  the  pursestrings— 
probably  the  most  important  power 
given  to  us  imder  the  Constitution. 
This  is  JUst  one  more  important  reason 
to  def  eati  this  rule. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  dty  some 
20  years  jsgo  we  did  not  have  all  these 
closed  naes.  Back  then,  the  only  thing 
that  ever  came  to  the  floor— that  was 
really  a  closed  rule— was  a  bill  out  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  and 
that  was  when  Wilbur  Biills  asked  for 
one  on  a  tax  bill  for  fear  it  would  open 
up  the  entire  Tax  Code  and  it  would 
have  impacts  that  we  did  not  expect. 
But  we  did  not  have  a  closed  nile  on 
everjrthii  tg  that  came  to  the  floor. 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  some  that 
the  Appfoprlation  Committee  needn't 
come  to  the  Rules  Committee  if  its 
bills  conform  to  House  rules.  They  are 
one  of  the  few  committees  that  has 
privileged  access  to  the  floor.  But 
when  provisions  in  an  impropriations 
bUl  transgress  House  rules,  they  must 
either  get  protection  from  the  Rules 
Commltdee  or  take  chances  on  the 
floor  with  points  of  order. 

The  real  thing  that  we  should  be 
doing  is  hot  even  have  appropriations 
go  to  the  Rules  Committee;  Just  bring 
them  straight  to  the  floor.  One  thing 
that  was  really  curious  to  me  about 
this  biU  Is  that  in  spite  of  a  large  re- 
quest for  rescissions  it  does  not  ap- 
prove any  of  the  73  new  rescission  pro- 
posals totaling  $5.8  billion  that  the 
President  submitted  to  Congress  as 
part  of  an  overall  effort  to  achieve  the 
deficit  veduction  goals  of  Oramm- 
RudmanjHolIings.  There  Is  not  one 


nickel 
None 

Surely, 
year  wh 
that 
been  in 
the  rule 


here   for   any   rescissions. 


there  were  some  areas  last 

we  passed  some  legislation 

a  redssion  would  have 

irder.  But  let  us  talk  about 

If. 

First  of  all,  it  waives  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  bur  own  budget  resolution  of 
last  yeari  We  make  these  great  speech- 
es on  the  floor  about  how  we  need  a 
budget  resolution  and   how  we  are 


going  to  comply  with  them  and  we  are 
going  to  have  recondliatlm  and  we 
come  right  along  with  a  supplonental 
appropriation  the  first  part  of  each 
year  that  undoes  it  completely. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  he  acknowledges  right  here 
that  it  exceeds  by  $2,265  billion  our 
own  budget  resolution.  Well,  we 
waived  that;  that  was  last  year's 
budget  resolution,  so  we  just  waive  it. 

Then  we  also  waive  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  requirements.  We  waived 
points  of  order  on  legislation.  I  admit 
again  that  some  of  this  legislation  Is  in 
there,  legislating  on  appropriations, 
because  there  is  an  emergency.  But  if 
you  look  through  the  bill  itself  and 
mark  the  portions  that  are  legislation 
on  appropriations  bills,  if  you  marked 
it  in  red.  It  would  look  like  a  bloody 
river. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  have  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  that  is  re- 
plete with  legislation  in  an  H>propria- 
tlons  bill.  So.  anytime  you  not  only  <«>- 
proprlate.  but  legislate. 

We  should  not  have  all  of  these 
waivers.  The  one  that  really  bothers 
me  in  particular  is  the  so-called  for- 
eign aid  section.  The  administration, 
in  my  opinion,  asks  for  too  much  in 
foreign  aid.  So  I  do  not  blame  the  com- 
mittee for  reducing  it.  They  reduced  it 
from  about  $1.1  billion  down  to  about 
$650  million.  But  then  the  subcommit- 
tee not  only  did  they  reduce  it,  they 
completely  reworked  the  priorities. 

In  Central  America,  they  took 
money  from  El  Salvador  and  Hondu- 
ras and  they  put  it  down  in  Costa 
Rica.  They  just  shipped  it  all  around, 
all  over  the  world. 

D  1220 

Well.  I  guess  maybe  the  committee 
has  that  authority,  but  then  they 
come  in  and  say.  "We  don't  want  you 
guys  on  the  House  floor  messing  with 
our  section.  Tou  guys  shouldn't  be 
able  to  offer  an  amendment  to  change 
those  priorities,  except  that  we  will 
make  in  order  an  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
WABSs],  one  amendment,  to  change 
the  priorities  back  on  Central  Amer- 
ica." 

He  does  not  even  want  to  offer  that 
amendment. 

At  least  they  give  us  a  chance  to 
strike  the  entire  section  and  I  think 
that  is  exactly  what  we  ought  to  do. 
We  ought  to  strike  the  entire  foreign 
aid  section,  because  the  priorities  are 
wrong.  The  way  it  Is  being  handled  is 
that  we  cannot  offer  amendments 
when  it  Involves  Mosambique  or  Zim- 
babwe, those  are  all  precluded. 

So  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  came 
in  and  said.  "Here  is  what  we  have 
done.  We  have  completely  reworiied  it 
and  you  can't  even  offer  amend- 
ments." 


The  Rules  Committee,  to  my  abso- 
lute astonishment,  went  along  with  it. 
even  though  monbers  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  the  Rules  Committee  said, 
"Hey,  we  shouldn't  be  saying  there 
can't  be  any  amendments  to  this  sec- 
tion."   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  MtssissippL 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  the  foreign  aid  section 
in  particular  is  a  problem,  and  then 
there  is  the  arms  control  issue.  Why 
are  we  doing  this?  We  are  going  to 
have  to  go  through  this  act  again  in 
the  DOD  authorization  program.  Ev- 
erybody knows  that.  So  why  do  we 
have  this  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
Uon? 

Now.  oh.  yes,  we  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  1  hour  of  debate  and  a 
vote  perhaps  on  those  two  arms  con- 
trol matters,  but  at  a  time  when  it 
looks  like  we  have  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity in  years,  maybe  ever,  to  get  real 
legitimate  arms  control,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Congress,  is  going 
to  tell  the  President.  "Tou  can't  have 
testing  above  a  certain  level,"  while 
that  is  an  issue  that  is  specifically 
being  discussed  by  the  negotiators  and 
the  Congress.  535  of  us,  we  are  going 
to  get  into  saying  when  treaties  are 
going  to  be  enforced  or  not,  or  what 
the  negotiations  are  going  to  be. 

How  irresponsible  can  that  be?  Tet 
that  is  in  this  bUL  At  least  under  the 
rule  we  get  a  chance  to  periu^K  have  a 
separate  vote  on  it. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  a  dili- 
gent effort  on  the  part  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  we  just  should  not  have 
these  kinds  of  rules.  We  should  vote 
against  the  rule.  We  should  vote 
against  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. In  my  opinion  we  should  not 
have  supplemental  appropriations  at 
all.  It  is  an  omnibus  spending  bilL  I 
would  urge  defeat  of  the  rule,  and  fall- 
ing that,  defeat  of  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

OPEN  AND  RESTMCnVE  RULES,  SSTH-IOOTM  CONGRESS  > 
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utea  to  the  gentleman  from  nUnois 
[Mr.  Ddibdi]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
heard  a  lot  of  delate  this  meaning  In 
reference  to  this  rule  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bilL  It  never 
oeaMs  to  amase  me  whoi  my  col- 
leagues on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
aisle  are  inclined  to  completdy  ignore 
what  their  President  has  requested. 

The  supplemental  appropriations 
bOl  which  we  will  consider  later  In  the 
day  Is  $1.1  billion  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

Now.  for  all  their  histrionics  and 
arm  waving  about  overqiending,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
aisle  we  are  spending  leas  money  than 
your  President  requested  us  to  q^end. 
Now,  I  am  certain  when  it  is  an  over 
we  will  be  critidsed  for  taxing  and 
9>ending,  and  yet  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  have  not  only  met 
the  obligation  the  President  sent  down 
here  in  terms  of  spending,  we  have 
gone  further  in  cutting.  We  have  cut 
spending. 

How  many  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  voted  for  such  things  as  our 
farm  program  and  now  come  in  and 
criticize  efforts  to  pay  for  the  very 
program  we  voted  for? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  tantamount  to 
signing  a  mortgage  agreement  and 
then  refusing  to  make  the  monthly 
payments.  The  payments  being  made 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
are  required  under  law.  They  are  $6.7 
billion  out  of  $11.3  billion,  far  more 
than  half  of  this  supplonental  aiK>ro- 
priation  going  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  And  what  do  we 
hear?  We  hear  from  the  goitleman 
from  Mississippi  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  that  we  should  vote 
down  this  entire  spending  bUL 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  what 
would  we  say  to  those  fannos  who 
signed  their  contracts  in  good  faith 
with  the  law  extant  in  the  United 
States?  That  we  are  not  going  to 
honor  our  commitment  to  that  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Tea,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  MississippL 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  since  the 
gentleman  has  put  the  question  to  me, 

1  have  got  to  respond  to  a  couple 
things  that  the  gentleman  said. 

First  of  all,  we  in  the  House  have 
been  saying  that  defldts  do  matter 
and  we  are  trying  to  cut  back  on  the 
defldts  and  show  restraint. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
expired. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  ft)eaker.  If  the  gen- 


Mr    DERRICK.   Mr.   ftyeaker,   tat    tleman  will  continue  to  yield,  I  have  to 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  mln-    say  for  me.  and  I  think  the  genUeman 
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fram  Tlllnoto,  too.  that  Just  because 
the  President  aeked  for  It  and  asked 
for  more  than  he  should  have,  that 
should  not  control  us.  I  am  not  giving 
him  any  aceoladee  <m  this  supplemen- 
tal appropriatkm.  I  think  it  was  exces- 
sive.       

Mr.  DURBIN.  Then  I  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  halanred  approach. 

Mr.  LOTT.  But  I  think  the  Con- 
gress, the  House,  ought  to  show  some 
restraint  here. 

Mr.  DDRBIN.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  halsnce  and  fairness. 

I  would  say  that  once  we  have 
psf  d  the  farm  program,  once  we 
have  made  our  commitment,  then  we 
certainly  cannot  welsh  on  that  agree- 
ment. We  cannot  walk  away  frtnn 
faimers  across  this  country  who  have 
made  their  plans  aocMdini^.  If  we 
choose  to  change  the  law  to  reduce  the 
cost,  that  is  (me  thing. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  we  should. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  But  when  the  laws  are 
on  the  books,  let  us  honor  our  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  we  should  honor 
our  commitment. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Let  me  reclaim  my 

Mr.  LOTT.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
CCC  question. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time.  I  will  let  the  gentleman  speak  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remaiks. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  President's 
request  for  more  than  $1  billion  in  for- 
tisxi  aid  has  been  considered  by  this 
Appropriations  Ck>mmittee  and  as  the 
gentleman  acknowledged,  reduced  by 
almost  half.  That  suggests  to  me  that 
this  Amiroprlatlon  Committee  is  at- 
tempting to  meet  its  obligation. 

Now,  the  gentlonan  may  quibble 
with  our  priorities,  but  the  fact  is  that 
our  bill  is  $1.1  bOlion  below  the  Presi- 
dent. If  the  President's  supplemental 
had  been  before  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  would  have  been  forced 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  There  would 
have  been  no  alternative.  The  gentle- 
man has  to  concede  that  point. 

To  come  today  and  suggest  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  a  radical  depar- 
ture and  somehow  inconsistent  from 
meeting  the  budget  goals  I  think  is  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  what  the  President 
has  been  saying  from  his  own  White 
House  pulpit. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman  wiU  yield,  it  is  $2.2  billion  over 
our  owh  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  And  how  far  was  the 
President's  request  over  our  own 
budget  resolution? 

Mr.  LOTT.  With  the  rescissions  that 
he  asked  tot,  it  would  have  been  under 
it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  s^eld.  if  you  include 
the  rescissions  in  the  President's  bill, 
the  President  is  $150  million  under 
and  there  are  no  rescissions  in  this 
bill. 


Mtf.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

M«.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Sepaker.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisqonsln. 

Mf .  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  cdmmend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  iis  comments  and  point  out  that 
OMB  was  threatening  this  supplemen- 
tal when  it  came  before  the  full  com- 
mittee, in  part  because  we  did  no  give 
them  enough  money  in  foreign  aid. 

M4  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  fenUonan  f ran  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  OxmoBasoH]. 

lix.  OUNDERSON.  BCr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois 
simply  could  not  be  more  wrong.  The 
fact  |s  that  he  \b  talking  about  the  ag- 
ricultural section  of  this  bill  and  our 
inteiiest  in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
in  supporting  the  farm  bill  of  1985. 
Yes:  lexactly.  we  would  like  to  support 
the  farm  bill.  That  is  why  we  are 
against  this  supplemental,  because  ev- 
eryone knows  that  this  supplemental 
is,  Nb.  1,  going  to  be  vetoed,  and  it 
oughjt  to  be  vetoed,  and.  No.  2.  that 
the  16.6  billion  for  the  Commodity 
|t  Corporation  is  going  to  be  lost 
process.  Why?  Because  the  Ap- 
itlons  Committee  is  trying  to  re- 
the  1985  farm  bilL 

a  look  at  page  77  of  your 
and  see  what  is  there.  It  in- 
strudts  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
thro««h  three  different  studies  to  find 
waya  No.  1,  by  a  national  referendum 
to  impose  mandatory  supply  manage- 
ment; No.  2,  by  a  study  to  find  out  ex- 
actly how  much  we  have  to  cut  back 
on  the  production  of  each  commodity; 
and  No.  3,  to  find  out  exactly  what 
and  regulations  have  to  be 
red  so  we  can  impose  mandatory 
management. 

kt  is  in  this  bill?  This  bill  not 
only  3s  unilateral  disarmament  for  the 
United  States  in  the  midst  of  arms 
control  talks,  but  also  is  unilateral  re- 
treat in  the  face  of  world  agricultural 
competition.  Prom  1983  to  1985,  we 
lost  12  percent  of  our  market  in 
grains.  We  lost  8  percent  of  our  world 
mariiet  in  wheat. 

What  we  did  in  the  1985  farm  bill 
was  to  try  to  find  ways  to  get  these 
markets  back. 

Now  as  we  go  into  a  new  round  of 
OATT  talks,  what  is  this  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  going  to  do?  It  is 
going  to  call  on  the  n.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  unilaterally  cut  back 
oiu-  production. 

Do  you  think  that  is  going  to  raise 
our  prices?  No.  Every  Third  World 
coimtry  in  the  world  today,  not  only 
the  <  eveloped  countries,  but  the  Third 
Wor|d  countries  are  exporting  agrictQ- 
products.  If  you  think  unilateral 
actiob  by  us  will  help  our  farmers,  you 
have  got  it  all  wrong. 


The  Aiiwlemental  appropriations 
bill  has^ot  it  all  wrong.  That  is  why 
as  the  Democratic  chairman,  the  dis- 
tlnguiahqd  chairman  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Cranmlttee  said,  we  ought  to 
take  a  good  look  at  this  section.  I  be- 
lieve we  bught  to  go  further  than  that. 
We  ough^  to  defeat  the  bilL 
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Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Wakmif].  the  chairman  of  the 
CommittM  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
not  participate  a  whole  lot  in  the  gen- 
eral debate.  I  think  that  it  has  been 
deaiiy  shown  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
that  it  is  necessary  that  we  move 
ahead.  Apumber  of  items  here  are  ab- 
solutely [necessary.  With  regiml  to 
others  it  Is  believed  on  our  side  that  if 
we  take  this  action  we  will  push  people 
into  going  ahead  and  reaching  agree- 
ments where  they  have  been  dragging 
it  out,  ii^  our  opinion.  Others  think 
that  they  wiU  agree  if  we  do  not  do 
this.         I 

I  rise  h^re  Just  to  point  out  and  cor- 
rect some  misinformation  that  has 
been  given.  I  have  before  me,  and  may 
I  say  that  when  we  get  into  general 
debate  I  shall  discuss  many  things  in 
this  bill,  put  at  this  point  I  would  just 
like  Members  to  realize  that  oiu-  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  agriculture 
has  done  what  I  think  Is  a  mlnimiini  of 
what  we  are  charged  with  doing  here. 

In  the  national  press— and  I  will 
read  the  titles  of  these  stories:  as  a 
former  district  attorney  I  never  have 
believed  in  putting  in  print  what 
amounts  to  a  charge  without  the  other 
person  or  the  person  involved  having 
the  right] to  answer,  so  I  shall  not  give 
the  details  in  these  matters— but  here 
are  the  titles  of  several  articles  that 
have  iu>pfeared  over  the  United  States: 
'Farm  Payment  Abuses  May  Exceed 
"Foreigners  Get  U.S.  Farm 
Interests  Received 
in  Subsidies,"  "Loophole 
Farm  Subsidies." 
are  that  the  1985  act  pro- 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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shall  determine  the  definition  of  "per- 
sons." Sojfar  as  I  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine, he  never  has  made  any  such 
decision.  'The  gist  of  these  articles  is 
that  people  by  dividing  their  property 
between  lany  number  of  people  have 
doubled  pmd  tripled  the  amount  of 
checks  from  the  Government. 

J  have  t  niunber  of  letters  here  from 
a  whole  lot  of  organizations  which 
have  "agriculture"  in  their  title.  But 
you  look  and  you  see  that  there  are 
those  br^ches  which  would  like  to 
buy  their  raw  materials  below  cost  of 
producticn. 

Now  th^  fallacy  of  the  1985  farm  bill 
is  that  til  e  farmer  only  shall  sell  below 
the  cost  of  production  so  that  the 


buyen  will  have  the  benefits,  and  he 
wUl  have  to  look  to  check  from  the 
Govemmmt.  Now  these  agencies  and 
departmoits  who  oppose  the  provision 
that  I  have  here,  look  at  them,  every 
last  one  of  them  would  hold  their 
hands  up  in  holy  horror  if  you  asked 
them  to  sell  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  look  to  the  Government  for  a 
check. 

So  may  I  say  that  with  all  these 
charges  here,  and  may  I  say  that  I 
have  tried.  I  cannot  find  whether  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  ever  made  a 
detennination  of  what  "person" 
means,  not  to  go  into  the  question  of 
whether  he  should  have  had  that  au- 
thority to  start  with.  So  we  have  asked 
what?  We  do  not  ask  for  indictment, 
we  do  not  ask  for  investigation  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  we  ask  the  De- 
partment itself  to  review  these  charges 
that  have  been  in  the  papers. 

Iday  I  say  that  the  question  has 
been  ndsed.  Are  we  exceeding  our  au- 
thority? I  point  out  in  Cannon's  Proce- 
dures, and  I  read— this  is  on  page  26: 
Ihvkstigatiohb  by  Agricultuwe  DiPAHTiDarr 
There  shall  be  established  at  the  seat  of 
Kovemment  a  Department  of  Agrimilture, 
the  general  design  and  duties  of  which  shall 
be  to  acquire  and  to  diffuse  among  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  useful  Informsr 
tion  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture, 
in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive 
sense  of  that  word— 

And  niunerous  precedents  upholding 
this. 

So  let  me  repeat  again:  Where  the 
press  has  carried  all  these  stories 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  we 
have  asked  in  view  of  that  that  the 
Department  itself  investigate  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  stories  and  make  rec- 
ommendations. 

Now  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
report.  That  is  advisory  only,  but  it 
should  be  followed.  That  is  to  let  the 
farmers  themselves  decide  what  we 
ought  to  do.  It  has  worked  in  times 
past.  I  say  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee that  they  should  do  it,  because  it  is 
a  proven  and  tried  way.  But  it  is  not 
binding  as  a  matter  of  law.  If  it  were 
in  the  bill,  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

So  I  say  again.  Members  should  not 
be  misled  on  this.  But  I  will  say  that  if 
Members  vote  against  what  we  have 
here,  they  are  endorsing  what  the 
press  says  has  happened.  I  think  that 
the  least  we  can  do  at  this  stage  is  to 
ask  the  Department  itself  to  investi- 
gate these  chsfges  which  at  best  prove 
some  faulty  handling  on  the  part  of 
the  Department. 

I  say  again,  it  needs  to  tie  done,  it  is 
authorized,  and  I  trust  that  Meml>ers 
will  not  be  caught  voting  against  our 
efforts  to  clean  this  matter  up. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  KtlI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  the 
rule  and  the  bilL 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  freshman,  I  came 
here  4  months  ago  with  certain  expec- 
tations—not that  my  views  would  fre- 
quently prevail,  but  at  least  that  the 
rules  would  be  fair  and  right.  I  have 
been  disappointed. 

Every  schoolchild  leams  about 
"points  of  order"— to  stop  someone 
from  doing  what  they  should  not  do. 

What  message  do  we  send  to  the 
people  who  elected  us  when  we  adopt 
a  rule  that  reads:  "*  *  *  all  points  of 
order  for  failure  to  comply  with  [the 
Budget  Actl  are  hereby  waived  •  •  •" 

Why  do  we  have  a  law  requiring  that 
we  stick  to  a  budget  if  we  willy-nilly 
waive  it? 

The  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  as 
amended  by  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
states  in  section  311  that  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  may  consider 
proposals  subsequent  to  the  current 
fiscal  year  budget  resolution  that 
would  cause  the  total  budget  author- 
ity or  total  outlay  levels  set  in  the  res- 
olution to  be  exceeded. 

We  cannot  even  say  under  this  rule, 
"Wait,  Mr.  Speaker,  oiu-  action  is  not 
in  order.  It  violates  the  law."  How  do 
we  explain  this  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  countrjr? 

We  should  not  adopt  a  rule  that  pre- 
vents us  from  even  raising  a  point  of 
order  that  we  would  be  violating  the 
law  if  we  passed  the  bill. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[BSr.  MacKayI. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reluc- 
tantly rise  in  opposition  to  this  rule.  I 
say  reluctantly  because  I  do  not  like  to 
oppose  rules,  and  I  particularly  do  not 
like  to  oppose  open  rules. 

However,  I  do  oppose  this  rule  be- 
cause it  waives  the  Budget  Act.  and 
these  waivers  are  not  merely  for  tech- 
nical provisions  of  the  Budget  Act, 
they  waive  the  budget  ceiling  on  total 
budget  authority. 

By  any  measure,  this  bill  busts  the 
budget.  By  supporting  this  rule  con- 
taining waivers  of  that  budget  ceiling, 
we  will  be  vitiating  last  year's  budget 
resolution.  And  we  will  be  doing  so 
Just  days  after  passing  the  budget  for 
this  year. 

So  soon  after  saying  "we  really  mean 
it"  for  fiscal  year  1988,  I  cannot  sup- 
port a  rule  which  says  "we  didn't  mean 
it"  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

If  this  rule  is  adopted.  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  the  dis- 
cretionary budget  authority  across  the 
board  to  bring  it  into  compliance  with 
the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  resolution. 
That  such  an  amendment  will  require 
a  22-percent  reduction  is  testimony  to 
Just  how  much  this  bill  busts  the 
budget. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  jrield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MxnctHA).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electnmic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  222,  nays 
191,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  56] 
TEAS— 322 


Ackermao 

Engliah 

Lowry(WA> 

AkBka 

Erdrclch 

Luken.  Thomas 

AlezuKler 

Ewy 

Manton 

Anderson 

Evans 

Markey 

Andrews 

PaKeU 

Martlnes 

Anthony 

Fazio 

Applegate 

Pelshan 

Mavroulea 

Aapln 

FUke 

ICaaoli 

Atktni 

PUppo 

MeCloakey 

AuColn 

Plorio 

IfeCurdy 

Barnard 

PofUetU 

McBush 

Beilenaon 

Foley 

Mcmnen  (MD) 

BenneU 

Ford  (MI) 

Mfume 

Herman 

Mlea 

Bevfll 

Frank 

lCmer(CA) 

Blacsl 

Atwt 

MtneU 

BUbray 

Oarda 

Moakley 

Boggi 

Oaydoa 

H«I1«>IMI 

Boland 

Oejdenaon 

Moody 

Boner  (TN) 

Oephardt 

Mordla 

Bonlor  CMI) 

Olbboos 

MraMk 

Bonker 

OUckman 

Murphy 

Bonki 

Ootnales 

Murtfaa 

Boko 

Gordon 

Nade 

Boucher 

Orant 

NaUher 

Boxer 

Oray(n.) 

Neal 

Brennan 

Ouarlnl 

Nelaoo 

Brooka 

Hall  (OH) 

NIetiQis 

Brown  (CA) 

Hawkins 

Nowak 

Bruce 

Hayea(n.) 

Dakar 

Bryant 

Hayes  (LA) 

Ober«Ur 

Bustamante 

Hefner 

Obey 

Byron 

Hertel 

OrUi 

Caini>beU 

Hochbrueckner 

Owens  (NT) 

Cardln 

Howard 

Owens  (OT) 

Carr 

Hoyer 

Panetto 

Chapman 

Hubbard 

Pease 

Chappell 

Huckaby 

PdklDS 

Clarke 

Jacobs 

Pickett 

Clay 

Jenkins 

Pickle 

CoeUio 

Johnson  (8D) 

Prtoe(nj 

Coleman  (TX) 

Jones  (NO 

QuUlen 

Conyert 

Jonts 

RataaU 

Cooper 

Kanlorakl 

Rancd 

Coyne 

Rlehardsoa 

Crockett 

RodtiM 

Darden 

Kennedy 

Roe 

delaOana 

Kennelly 

Rose 

DeFazio 

Klldee 

Roatenkowaki 

Dellunu 

Klecika 

Roytaal 

Derrick 

Kolter 

RUSBO 

Dlckii 

Kostmajrer 

Sabo 

OinseU 

LaFaloe 

Savase 

Dixon 

lAntos 

Sawyer 

Donnelly 

Leatta(TZ) 

Scheuer 

Dowdy 

Ijehraan(CA) 

Schroeder 

Downey 

Lehman  (n.) 

Schumer 

Durbln 

f^l«nH 

Sharp 

Dwyer 

licvindfl) 

Sikonki 

Dymally 

Iieviiie(CA> 

Skasss 

DyaoD 

Lewis  (OA) 

SkelUm 

Early 

UpliMki 

Smith  (PL) 

RRkart 

Uvlngstoo 

Smith  (lA) 

Edward!  (CA) 

Uoyd 

SolaiB 
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TOOTM 

Watai 

Ttaneant 

Wheat 

MofeH 

Tnstar 

Whittca 

■tNMi 

Odan 

wmiaBM 

8«tft 

TalMtliii 

Wlae 

■ynar 

Teoto 

Woipe 

TaBaa 

Volkmer 

Wydaa 

ItariB 

«W|rMi 

Tataa 

Toma 

NATB-191 

Tatraa 

ANtar 

Baatart 

Say 

AlMjr 

Bailer 

Retnla 

BmBihb 

Banry 

Rhodea 

Bahar 

Baser 

womt 

BiUaiatr 

HUer 

Rmaldo 

Butoo 

BoOowajr 

Bitter 

niiiiinii 

BOpklDB 

RolMrta 

Bita 

Bortoa 

ReMMan 

Bcnttey 

BauchUin 

RoeaMT 

Btnvter 

Biwhca 

RoteiB 

1W»«M« 

Bimter 

Roth 

BUlBy 

Bntto 

Ro«rland(CT> 

Boakint 

Bjrde 

Rowland  (OA) 

Bniomndd 

Inbate 

a»an 

Bram<00) 

baiaiid 

Saxtoa 

Dilllliiii 

Jtffofdi 

Sehaefer 

IfclMllH 

Joluiaaa(CT) 

Schneider 

BVBtOB 

Kiileh 

Sehuette 

Pillilun 

Kolto 

Schulae 

CkipCT 

KoniiTU 

CtaMMDH' 

Kyi 

Shaw 

Cheney 

himaaaxttoo 

Shumway 

CUnnr 

Laocarter 

Shurter 

Ooate 

Latta 

Sleiaky 

OoUe 

Lmt 

Skeen 

Ootemui  (MO) 

I«wia(CA) 

Slattcry 

Oonbert 

Lewtocn.) 

Slaiicfater  (NT) 

Ooote 

Uchtfoot 

Slauthter  (TA) 

rv».^ytinn 

Lott 

smith  (NE) 

ODortar 

Le«ei7(CA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

cnic 

lAjan 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

iMdr 

On  this  vote: 

Ifn.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  changed 
her  trote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

T^e  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noui  loed  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  able. 

OimKAL  LKAVK 

m  .  WHrma? .  Blr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unai  limous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
HJl.  1827,  the  bill  making  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  that  I  may  include  extraneous  and 
tabifar  material. 

Tl|e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
MuBtTBA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
QueA  of  the  gentleman  from  Mlstdssip- 
Pl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

yti.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rule  Just  adopted.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
atioB  of  the  biU  (HJ«.  1827).  making 
supmemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and  pending 
that  motion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  general  debate  be  limited  to  not 
to  eiceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  gen- 
tlemkn  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoHis]  and  myself. 

Tne    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
ere  was  no  objections. 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 


the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
Wbi^tkn]. 
Tl:  e  motion  was  agreed  to. 


[Mr. 
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□I  TBS  comami  or  the  whou 
srdingly    the     House     resolved 
into    the    Committee    of    the 
|e  House  on  the  State  of  the 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
1 1827,  with  Mr.  Pbase  in  the  chair. 
Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bilL 
unanimous   consent,    the   first 
of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 
CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
Dnsent  agreement,  the  genUe- 
I  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Wbittbh] 
recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
I  gentleman   from   Massachusetts 
CoHTE]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
miniites. 

Tne  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlonan 
fron|  Mississippi  [Mr.  Wbtttkn]. 


VUx^ 


4 

ield 
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WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sum^. 

M^.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  Oovem- 


ment  witn  regard  to  a  number  ol  items 
that  are  contained  herein. 

As  record  to  other  matters  that  are 
included!  here,  there  are  a  number 
that  are  IcmitroTersial.  to  say  the  least 
In  my  cniinicm.  much  of  it  is  due  to  dif- 
ferences Df  opini<m.  however  it  reflects 
the  desiie  of  the  leaderahip  in  many 
reelects.  It  covers  pracUeally  the 
whole  Government.  I  do  not  know  of 
anybody  {Who  agrees  with  every  item 
in  it. 

There  are  two  main  items  here, 
which  have  to  do  with  nuclear  testing 
and  with  SALT  II.  In  my  opinion,  the 
belief  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  is  that  by 
inserting;  these  provisions  here  and 
taking  action  by  the  Congress,  it  win 
expedite  Wnd  speed  up  efforts  at  bring- 
ing aboui  a  solution  by  agreement. 

According  to  my  interpretation  of 
the  Republican  view,  and  certainly  the 
arguments  of  many  of  my  friends,  is 
that  the  administration  should  be  left 
alone  so  they  could  work  it  out  on  the 
approprij  ite  vehicle. 

Personally.  I  can  see  a  reason  for 
that  difference  of  opinion  and  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  one  that  if  you  wait  long 
enough,  it  might  be  well  to  take  some 
action  hare  to  show  that  unless  the  ex- 
ecutive oranch  is  able  to  work  some- 
thing ou;.  that  the  legislative  branch 
will  be  f  0  reed  to  do  so. 

Be  thst  as  it  may,  these  are  the 
mainiteiis. 

The  otfier  question  is  that  we  have 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  With  all  due 
deference  to  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  my  friends  who  are  on  it.  they 
base  their  action  on  assumptions  and 
projectiobs  and  sometimes,  may  I  say, 
they  go  !  far  afield,  but  they  do  not 
have  the  year-in  and  year-out  experi- 
ence that  our  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations does. 

In  the  average  year,  we  have  about 
5,000  witnesses  who  appear  before  13 
subcommittees.  Before  us  is  a  bill 
passed  not  only  on  past  experience, 
plus  infonnation  on  the  current  year, 
plus  the  {President's  budget,  but  a  bill 
that  waa  developed  by  the  Members 
who  hav^  brought  it  to  you.  who  have 
years  of  experience,  and  years  of  deal- 
ing with  lihese  departments  and  agen- 
cies.       I 

In  maity  cases,  the  executive  branch 
leaves  out  those  things  that  are  most 
essential  because  they  have  been  given 
a  limit  and  they  leave  them  for  Con- 
gress to  replace.  It  is  a  customary 
practice.  So  many  of  the  things  that 
we  had  to  do  here,  the  executive 
branch,  iccording  to  my  knowlectee, 
expects  11  s  to  do. 

There  Is  always  an  argument  here  as 
to  whether  the  President  is  for  saving 
more  money  than  the  Congress,  and  I 
to  say  that  as  chairman  of 
Ittee  on  Appropriations  for 
year,  I  recognize  that  in  this 
we  need  all  three  branches 


am  prou 
the  Coi 
thenlni 
Coi 


to  work  together  legislative.  Judicial, 
and  executive. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  of  83  appro- 
priation bills  which  we  have  handled 
since  Mr.  Reagan  became  President.  78 
have  been  sii^ied  by  the  President;  the 
other  5,  we  woited  out  with  the  Presi- 
dent. So  certainly  there  is  no  purpose 
in  my  mind  except  to  do  my  Job  as 
best  I  can.  represoitlng  57  committee 
members  who  have  ttpeot  years  in  han- 
dling the  very  things  that  they  bring 
to  you. 

We  have  a  few  new  Members,  but  by 
and  large,  it  reflects  many  years  of  ex- 
perience. 

This  bill  is  below  the  President's 
budget  by  $1,105,536,996.  I  know,  on 
the  other  side,  that  it  will  be  said  that 
you  do  not  coimt  the  credits  that  the 
President  deserves  for  recommending 
rescissions:  that  Is,  to  cancel  some 
moneys  that  you  have  appn^riated 
heretofore.  In  almost  every  case,  it  is 
something  that  Congress  added,  that 
they  had  not  recommended  in  the 
1987  budget. 

Further,  they  proposed  that  we 
shotild  pass  user  fees  and  to  seU  some 
of  our  assets  for  current  expenses, 
things  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
get  done  in  the  past. 

This  is  the  third  year  that  that  has 
been  done.  I  think  it  is  imrealistic  to 
count  that  when  you  are  adding  up 
the  totals. 

I  say  it  does  exceed  the  budget  allo- 
cations. Some  of  my  friends  ask  to  Just 
keep  the  paper  money  strong-^nake 
the  figures  look  good.  They  do  not 
care  about  soil  conservation  or  high- 
wasrs.  bridges  and  all  the  material 
wealth.  It  can  go  down  the  drain  if 
your  concern  is  Just  to  keep  a  balanced 
figure  in  pi4>er  money. 

Nobody  could  be  more  disturbed 
than  I  am  about  the  financial  situa- 
tion in  this  country.  Do  you  reaUze 
that  in  6  years,  we  have  increased  the 
public  debt,  though  we  are  below  the 
budget  requests  of  the  President,  the 
public  debt  has  increased  from  $900 
billion  to  two-and-a-third  trillion  dol- 
lars. 

Not  only  that,  but  we  have  gone 
down  to  where  we  are  the  debtor 
Nation  for  the  first  time  since  1914. 
We  are  buying  $170  billion  over  and 
above— most  of  it  on  credit— what  we 
export. 

May  I  say  to  our  President  and  to 
you.  we  cannot  deal  with  what  we 
have  here  until  we  start  the  woi^  in 
producing  here  because  there  is  qiiite 
a  difference  between  production  and 
activity.  It  is  true  that  we  have  lots  of 
activity. 

May  I  say  that  we  have  held  the  line 
as  best  we  knew  how.  We  have  includ- 
ed some  new  programs  here  for  the 
homeless  and  I  think,  frankly,  it  is 
going  to  take  a  whole  lot  of  working 
out  before  we  can  inu>lement  it.  But 
we  provide  a  beginning. 


When  you  read  the  papers  about 
some  of  the  sad  things,  you  want  to  do 
scmiethlng  about  it.  When  you  read 
the  cost  of  doing  it,  as  we  are  doing, 
you  can  see  that  there  is  going  to  have 
to  be  some  thought  taken  as  to  how 
much  we  can  do  and  how  we  can  get 
the  Job  done. 
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With  regard  to  our  foreign  involve- 
ment, do  you  realize  that  we  have  352 
overseas  military  establishments.  How 
in  the  world  could  anybody  hope  to 
defend  them?  If  we  should  have  trou- 
ble, I  do  not  know  what  would  happen. 
We  have  foreign  aid.  and  I  do  not 
know  if  anybody  can  figure  that  it  is 
100-percent  defensive. 

I  have  frequently  said,  having  grown 
up  around  a  country  store,  if  a  whole- 
saler had  a  retail  outfit  bum.  it  might 
be  his  business  to  restore  the  retailer, 
but  goodness  knows,  you  should  not 
put  him  in  the  wholesale  business. 

We  are  devoting  funds  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Korea,  we  are  still  spending 
$5.9  billion  In  West  Germany  to  sup- 
port them,  and  we  are  q;>ending  $1.9 
billion  in  Japan. 

I  had  a  chance  to  tell  the  President 
this:  "It  might  be  easy  to  get  into 
Nicaragua,  but  how  are  we  ever  going 
to  get  out?"  It  is  a  question,  because 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  out  of 
these  other  places. 

I  could  go  into  more  and  more  detail, 
but  at  this  time  let  me  Just  say  that 
this  bin  reflects  the  woiic  of  57  mem- 
bers of  the  il4>proprlations  Committee, 
most  all  of  whom  have  been  there  for 
years,  where  we  have  before  us  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  fiuther 
detail,  but  as  Issues  are  raised  here,  I 
want  the  Members  to  know  that  sub- 
stantial decreases  have  been  made 
from  the  President's  request.  His  com- 
plaint is  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
in  foreign  aid.  Bftay  I  say  again  on  the 
military— and  we  are  all  for  defense— 
that  the  President's  recommendation 
for  fiscal  year  1988  is  to  increase  the 
carryover  funds  from  $260  billion, 
which  they  had  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  to  $279  bOlion. 

This  year,  we  have  studied  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  very  closely.  Since  each 
legislative  committee  and  each  sub- 
committee on  appropriations  directs 
its  hearings  to  a  primary  subject,  and 
the  witnesses  in  turn  present  the  case 
for  their  department  or  agency.  I  feel 
that  it  falls  on  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  ^propriations.  and 
thus  a  member  of  each  subcommittee, 
to  pull  together  the  overall  picture. 
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loan  institutions.  In  the  last  2  years. 
170.000  farmers  have  been  fmoed  out 
of  business  with  their  land  being  sold. 
largely  to  land  speculaUHs.  The  do- 
mestic   textile    business    is    in    dire 
straits,  as  are  the  shoe  business  and 
the  steel  industry.  We  have  tremen- 
dous unemployment  in  some  regiOfiB 
of  the  country.  Our  country  is  spread 
almost  all  over  the  world.  352  overseas 
military    establishments.    Our    trade 
defldt  is  approximately  $170  bflUon 
annually;  we  buy  that  much  cm  credit 
above  what  we  are  able  to  export.  TtiSm 
trade  deficit  even  includes  agriculture. 
$358  million  in  May.  though  we  are 
the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world  in 
ability  to  produce  food.  For  the  first 
time  since  1914.  our  Nation  is  a  ddMor 
nation,  depending  <m  our  creditors  to 
finance   our  cuirent   expenses.   Our 
President  is  recommending  sale  of  our 
assets  to  pay  current  expenses.  I  be- 
lieve all  wiU  agree  that  something 
must  be  done.  That  being  true,  we 
must  determine  Just  what  our  present 
situation  is. 
upoKT  OR  cussBrr  cointiTiom  Am  faci* 
On  that  basis,  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  CtHounittee.  I  sulnnlt- 
ted  to  the  Budget  Committee  a  record 
of  the  conditions  and  the  facts  which 
we  face  today  with  some  thoughts  as 
to  what  may  have  caused  it.  It  is  (m 
that  basis  that  I  wish  to  discuss  with 
you  genUemoi  our  problem.  For  it  is 
our  problem.  It  is  important  to  deter- 
mine who  Is  responsible;  but  more  im- 
portant is  the  fact  it  iB  absolutely  es- 
sential that  we  do  what  we  can  to 
solve  it. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rbcokb  I  will 
insert  our  views  and  estimates  on  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1988  budget  re- 
quest. 

HOUSX   OP   RmSSBRATIVB   COMMXTRl   Oil 

AmopmiATiovB  Vixwa  ass  EsmtATO  on 

TBS    BUMBT    PKOrOSBD    POK    FISCAL    TBAS 
198S 

(Submitted  by  Mr.  Whltten.  Cbainnan  of 
the  Committee  on  Approprtatlooi,  Punu- 
ant  to  Section  301(d)  of  the  Consrtarionil 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  Feb.  26. 1987) 

I«ITBI  OP  TiAinMITTAI. 


lOBATnro  pniAifciAL  irroATiOH 
I  think  it  is  evident  to  most  all 
Americans  that  our  financial  situation 
is  such  that  something  must  be  done. 
Our  debt  has  increased  from  $900  bil- 
lion-plus in  1981  to  $2,333  trillion  in  6 
years.  We  had  138  bank  failures  last 
year  and  96  failures  of  savings  and 


Comasss  or  tbb  UnriD  SiAns. 
Hoim  OP  RBissBiTATms.  Ctm- 
mTRB  oa  AppaoPKiAxioBS. 
Woc/tinffton.  DC.  Tamam  Zi.  iM7. 
Hon.  WnxiAK  H.  Osat  m. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget.  U.S. 
Hou$e  of  tUpreaentoHvea.  Waahingtan, 
DC 
DsAB  Ma.  CRAnMAs:  Punuant  to  Section 
301(d)  of  the  Copgresitoosl  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974.  as  amend- 
ed. I  am  transmitting  the  ApproiHlatlaaa 
C(»nmlttee't  rep<«t  on  the  Vtewa  and  bti- 
matet  of  the  pnvoMd  budget  for  tIaaX  year 
1988.  This  report  was  approved  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  Wednesday.  February 
2S.  1987. 

Sincerely, 

Jamb  L.  WHiTrm. 

Chairman. 
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TtM  OoBiBlttoe  on  AptvomlaUanB  nib- 
mtto  ttw  foOowliic  report  tn  comidiance 
vtth  Sactkm  Ml(d)  of  the  CongmBional 
Budget  and  iBpoundment  Ocmtrol  Act  of 
1M4.  Tbto  aeetton  reqolra  that  each  atand- 
taw  OoBintttee  of  the  Houae  autamlt  to  the 
OoBunlttee  on  the  Budaet  it*  vlewa  and  eaU- 
matea  each  year  reiardlnc  matters  within 
Ita  remecttve  JuriidlcUon  to  be  included  in 
the  eooourrent  reaotaitton  on  the  budget 

Aa  wt  aubmit  this  report,  the  national 
debt  haa  Increaaed  from  $933.3  billion  in 
IWl  to  $U  trOUon  at  the  h^gt^iig  of  1987. 
Intenat  oo  that  debt  in  fiacal  1987  ia  $137.5 


I  in  rmaaAL  bxtsgr  prioritik8 
The  past  eight  yean  have  witnessed  not 
only  a  marked  increaae  in  the  siae  of  the 
federal  budget,  but  alao  a  dramatic  shift  in 
its  tntemal  i»torltiea.  An  examination  of 
where  the  federal  budget  stood  in  1980  com- 
pared to  where  we  are  in  this  flscal  year 
(198S).  and  where  the  budget  was  proposed 
by  the  Administration  projects  us  to  be  in 

1992.  shows  these  factors: 

Between  1980  and  1988 

Ifilitary  q>endlng  has  incraaied  +50.5%. 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  has  in- 
creased +8X3%. 

Payments  to  Individuals  (including  social 
aeeurtty,  medicare  and  medicaid)  have  in- 
creased +30.8%. 

"AH  other"  government  spending  (essen- 
tially discretionary  domeatic  proffranu)  has 
decreased  -38.7%. 

Betveen  1980  and  1992 

Military  ^;>wi<Mng  would  increase  +68.6%. 

Intereat  on  the  national  debt  would  in- 
crease +41.9%. 

Payments  to  individuals  (including  social 
security,  medicare  and  medicaid)  would  in- 
crease +33.4%. 

"AU  other"  government  qwnding  (essen- 
tially discretionary  domettU:  vrogranu) 
would  decrease  -39.3%. 

Graphically  presmted,  a  picture  of  budget 
priorities  emerges.  If  projected  forward  to 

1993,  the  Administration's  current  policies 
would  look  like  this: 

FISCAL  TXAR  ISSS  BUSOKT  RSQUKST 

In  the  budget  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
$313  billirai  is  for  military  spending,  $10.1 
billion  Is  for  International  affairs,  and 
$445 J  bHUon  Is  for  mandatory  payments  to 
individuals.  Of  the  total  of  $1.1  trillion  re- 
quested, only  $388  billion  Is  dsssifled  as  rel- 
atively controllable  under  existing  law  and 
subject  to  the  diseretlon  of  the  Congress. 

We  must  provide  for  defense.  A  question 
does  arise  ss  to  how  much  of  foreign  aid  is 
defense.  With  our  mllltajry  establishments 
outside  the  United  States  numbering  352. 
bow  can  we  protect  such  a  spread?  Included 
in  the  budget  is  a  proposal  to  increase  mili- 
tary spending  by  a  total  of  six  percent- 
three  percent  above  inflation  and  to  provide 
an  Increase  of  $13.8  billion  in  carryover  of 
unspent  funds  to  meet  future  contingencies. 
To  meet  this  target,  after  paying  $139.2  bil- 
lion in  Interest  and  $481.1  billion  in  entitle- 
ments fixed  by  law.  In  the  absence  of  in- 
creased Income,  the  budget  recommends  re- 
ductions of  $34  billion  tai  education,  hous- 
ing, transportation,  economic  and  rural  de- 
velopment, examples  of  which  are  shown  In 
the  following  table: 

Prognmi  Eliminated— Outlays 
Department  of  education: 
Compensatory  education 
(HEP  A  CAMP) $8,000,000 


Srveral  elementary  and 

Secondary  programs 

Etucatlon  for  the  handl- 
(grants  for  in- 

I  and  families)... 

Vocational  education 

at  and  refugee 


S^eral  higher  education 

torograms 

Several  student  aid  pro- 
grams.  „ 

Uprary  grants 

Department  of  Houdng 
id  Urban  Develop- 
lent: 

housing  pro- 


development 

ion  grants 

tation  loans 

Housing       development 

on  grants 

lent  of  Transpor- 
lon: 
transit  discretion- 
grants  

te  maritime  schools.... 
llaneous     highway 

rojects 

icnt  of  Commerce: 
oomic    Development 

.tion 

ie  adjustment  sssist- 

ice „ 

ional    undersea    re- 
program  

zone    manage- 

ent  and  sea  grants 

lie  telecomunications 

ties 

ent    of    Agricul- 


[  housing  loans... 

1  development  loans 

I  program  loans 

ervation  programs... 

ension  Service 

Ri^al  development 

grants 

Eoiergoicy  Food  asslst- 


Ni 


41,000,000 


38,000,000 
313,000,000 

23,000,000 

80,000,000 

1,239,000,000 
55,000,000 


10,000,000 

33,000,000 
97.000,000 

(19,000.000) 


52,000,000 
9.000,000 

12,000,000 


60,000,000 

3.000,000 

6,000.000 

44,000,000 

11,000,000 


3.033,000,000 

522,000,000 

530,000,000 

453,000.000 

69.000,000 

183,000.000 

50,000,000 


-keting  payments  to 

ites 

direct  loons 

Envit>nmental  Protection 
Agency: 

le         construction 

Its 

■in-schools 

i/grants 

Agencies: 

subsidy 

trstate        Commerce 

tmmisslon 

economic  develop- 

it  programs 

lunicatlon  technol- 

satelllte 

:hian      Regional 
ivelopment  Commls- 

4on 

liCfal  Services  Corpora- 
tion  

Cctamunity  services 

■ock  grant 

Oentral  Government:  Jus- 
tic^  assistance  grants 

(F9r  additional  detail,  see  appendix  1). 
These  reductions  are  being  proposed 
largely  to  increase  available  funds  for  mili- 
tary spending,  foreign  aid.  and  related  ac- 
tivitkes,  which  when  added  to  the  existing 
carr  over  of  $380,000,000,000  would  make  a 
total  of  $273,700,000,000  in  unspent  funds. 


This  PI  ittem  haa  been  followed  alnce  1975, 
as  showi^  In  the  following  table. 

DEPMnNENT  OF  DEFENSE 

PiMtaiii*fen] 


fY  1175 

FYimcni). 


fY  1977.. 
FV1»7I_ 
FY1J7»_ 
FYIM- 
FYiai. 
FY1JB_ 
FY1M3. 
Pri9M„ 
FY19I$_ 
FY19M- 
FYlWi 

FYlWt 
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<xu 

FY  1975 

2LI 

FY  1971 

IM 

FY  97) 

;u 

FY  1971 

as 

FY  1979 

24J 

FY  1910 

215 

FY  1911 

34.6 

FY  1912 

43.« 

FY  1913 

51.6 

FY  1914 

61.5 

FY  1915 

59.0 

FY  1916 

50.5 

FY  1917 

49  7         FY  19M 


144.0 
51.4 

t^6 

716 
US 

tn 

112J 
142J 
1711 
205.1 
244J 
255.5 

2S9J 

273.7 


1.000,000 
570,000.000 


90,000,000 
39,000,000 
523.000,000 
35,000,000 
12,000,000 


11,000.000  ■*> 


9,000,000 

276,000,000 

54.000,000 

118,000,000 


TJSEX  PKE8  AND  ASSET  SALBS 

In  addition,  increases  in  user  fees  of  $3.2 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1988  are  proposed. 
Many  of  these  have  been  proposed  in  prior 
years  but  have  yet  to  be  approved  by  the 
CongressJ 

To  meet  current  expenses,  the  budget  also 
proposes  the  sale  of  national  assets  such  as 
the  reglaial  power  marketing  administra- 
tions (Bonneville,  Alaska,  Southeastern, 
Southwestern,  and  Western),  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves.  Government-owned  real 
estate,  and  proposes  restrictions  on  the 
rural  electrification  administration,  hous- 
ing, and  other  Federal  activities. 

These  actions,  which  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted inlpast  years,  would  sell  off  assets  in 
order  to  pay  current  expenses.  Further  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  eliminate  national 
programs.  Since  we  started  meeting  local 
needs  with  federal  programs  in  1934,  our 
wealth  has  increased  41  times  and  since 
1940,  36  times.  It  is  important  that  we  con- 
tinue those  practices  that  have  made  our 
entire  coontry  great — to  encourage  produc- 
tivity and  to  ensure  that  essential  programs 
of  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  entire  coun- 
try be  ctiatinued.  We  must  not  make  the 
poorer  states  poorer,  and  the  richer  states 
richer.  The  budget  must  be  balanced,  but  at 
a  high  enpugh  level  to  support  essential  do- 
mestic pitograms,  for  a  strong  economy  is 
the  first  OBsential  of  real  defense. 

In  orde^  to  ensure  our  continuation  as  a 
great  nation,  we  need  a  strong  national  de- 
fense that  is  backed  by  public  support  and  a 
strong  economy— strength  that  can  come 
only  by  protecting  and  developing  our  na- 
tion's resources— our  real  wealth,  our  lands 
and  waters.  The  development  of  our  rivers 
and  harbors  and  the  construction  of  our 
schools,  highways,  airports,  etc..  along  with 
educated,  healthy  populace,  with  ade- 
quate food  and  nutrition  flowing  from  a 
strong  agricultural  base,  provides  the  foun- 
dation for  our  national  growth. 

couatMKirrs  with  roHznai  ooxmTRiKs 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  United 
States  hds  entered  into  coUective  defense 
arrangements  by  formal  treaty  with  43  s^ia- 
rate  countries  in  addition  to  various  types  of 
facilities  land  access  agreements  with  57 
countries  and  territories.  In  total,  these 
agreements  are  a  responsibility  of  the  gov- 
ernment ^f  the  United  States  and  potential- 
ly embrace  significant  costs  which  we  pay 
both  in  ti$ies  of  peace  and  conflict.  It  means 
that  the  auts  in  such  countries  run  against 
the  incumbents  and  the  U.S.  It  means  that 
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any  new  government  can  raise  the  ante  to  causes  us  to  pay  Interest  of  bOUofw  to  them  ooaoana  csa  i.nm-  but  mm  oamrmoL 

us  or  out  we  go.  annuaUy,  It  is  time  we  reoognlae  that  pro-  ounaTa 

Our  foreign  policy  Is  to  give  to  foreign  ducUvlty  is  essential  Instead  of  activity:  Uiat  we  must  set  an«  fm.  a,m  m^  «f  «--- 

countries  our  domestic  buslneas-not  only  money  Is  only  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  as  trolUi^^SiSiJSSm^ii^  ^  ?LS22^ 

because  tiiey  will  sell,  but  because  the  Ad-  Important  as  money  is.  it  is  material  tilings  ^S^»^^^^^^a^!^^a^  ^^^ 

ministration  refuses  to  use  our  Uws  giving  which  constitute  our  real  wealUx.         ^^  ^^^vLT^JS^^^^^ 

our  induatrv  Imdudlnc  steel   textlliw.  ahoea.                    Houeo   oy  ine  execuuve.  not  by  the  Oon- 

1^  ■«S3tin«      tc    t»i        texuies,  enoes,  asvxHTTs  uom  ntoM  issi  tax  act  gieas.  Use  of  outlays  to  oontral  appraptte- 

^  ourforetai  wmiLt^to^rive  toSri^  ■"»«  "venue  loss  in  1988  due  to  the  1981  tlons  Just  gives  the  executive  another  way 

SS.SL.l3SdTSrSSiu^^  Tax  Act.  repeaung  tiie  wlndfaU  profits  tax  ^^--Jf  "~  «^ '^T- •^i!!^!^^**^ 

^MtustosScMiMtitivSS^sndtoc^  and  authorising  the  sale  of  tax  credita.  will  domestic  programs  that  are  propoaed  hi  the 

Japan  and  others  to  quit  using  tiieta-Uwsto  "°'^"?"'ff.^"«*«^J*^"**^,T**t~'"^r  »*  "»*  "^  »»'<<*«^ 

Hmitim  °^  '<>"■  in  1M8  reflecting  aU  changes  in  AfrmdixI 

In  1988  our  trade  deficit  was  $169.7  bU-  T^J"^  f^  *!?  f  *?*  ^  "°"  ""^  •^^••*  MAJor  programs  proposed  for  termination 

Uon.  In  addition,  we  have  become  a  debtor  "'•^on.  (Appendix  3.)  ^^  elimination  include  the  followtng: 

nation.  In  1985,  foreigners  bought  $107  bU-  simniicAirr  budgbt  pactobs  i»roffr«m»  XZiminoted— Oatlass 

Uon  more  of  our  property  in  the  United  The  Cmnmlttee  on  Appropriations  recog-  r».n«i+«%««»  «f  vut„^n,^- 

States  than  we  bought  overseas.  This  is  the  nizes  that  the  soundness  of  our  defense,  in-  r™««i^t«Lr-S^lJSU 

fh»t  time  since  1914  that  the  UJS.  has  been  eluding   Department   of  Defense   procure-  ^SS^^oILSr^^             •«aaam« 

a  debtor  nation.  In  spite  of  this,  this  year  we  ment,  our  military  forces,  and  reUted  pro-  slZZZ,  ,iizfl»l"  ""i^             $8,000,000 

still  have  defense  expenditures  In  Germany  grams,  depends  upon  a  healthy  domestic  ^~«lLrir~ZlL.                   ..,«««.««« 

of  $5.9  billion;  in  Japan.  $1.9  billion;  and  $.8  economy    and    pubUc    support.    To    retain  v^^^^S!Pt^^^^^^,^             41,000,000 

billion  in  Korea.  (The  countries  with  which  these  essentiaU,  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ^-^^S^fiSinS,  f«^h!' 

we  have  treaties  and  agreements  are  listed  protect  and  develop  our  physical  resources  SSST. JiJTSlnii!;                   •> ma «aa 

in  Appendix  2).  and  continue  essential  domestic  programs  In       vi^?J^iZSS« ^JS-SS'SS 

ouaFAaMxas-BAHKHUTT  order  to  maintain  public  support  of  our  de-  S^^SS^^^           $13,000,000 

our  govermnent  has  made,  or  is  in  the  ^^^^  ^^  eH^'^S^STwri^^a  ^^  It        ^^SS^on ^^.             23.000.000 

process  of  making,  concessions  to  every  for-  ^„f?  ^.5  „.**!f*°f"-      ^           5^^  ^  Several  higher  education 

elgn  group  which  owes  us.  even  to  the  Farm  Jense-butwe  can  never  have  a  strong  de-  proframT.^  ^^^             80  000400 

Credit  System,  which  foreclosed  thousands  ^^^^^^\^^^'^  ^^  ^ '^^  ^'^;  Sev«S^d^t  i^d  p^             «0.000X»0 

of  farmers-but  not  to  the  farmer  for  whom  try-strength  Uiat  can  only  come  by  devel-  '^j^"" „       "°  ^         1339  000  000 

Uie  system  was  set  up  to  help.  °^^,y.  "^^^'^^^^    ^""T^"^    ^^       UbiaiT^ts          M  000*000 

twSrrSrte^S'^LrSir^  SS^dlSh'^^tlliKird^lfutKn  I^^r=i            '"''^'^ 

2;^sssssre?^'^dlhrMS^'s?^  "°T^^v'r'*T?'^^r'»?r-  m^t""^  "^''"^ 

oiiTrationriiuMiflPri  m  nimi  The    Committee    points    out    that    even  ^    ",    ,  ^.     ^ 

°%^Su5?S2'il^.Kaustry.  ttie  con-  ^"!* ''iJ?  ^'i**  "''^  ""*  ^^III^'^' '*^'  C^^cal  housing  prtv 

sumer-s    most    economic    supplier,    labor's  ^jf^^^'^t^I^'^'^^y^T?:.       V^^ d^vei'o^l^t            !»•«»•«» 

largest  employer,  industry's  bibest  custom-  S^^^^i^flS^iSl*'"^*,'**':^  "*•* '**"/  Stiongrante                              33  000  000 

^ris^S^iTS^-e  ^^  ^^3  -  o'S'^^p^rs^a^  r^  Re^SiSr =:::::::.      SSSZ 

^^^^^liP^^  ^^^-^^"^^^^^o^^^^.  "SjgraT?!--'          (19.000.000, 

forced  1^  Uie  streets  without  a  chance  to  ^„^j^  revenue,  that  must  be  addressed  by  Department  of  Transpor- 

Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon,  an  eminent  SflnSSo'^ff.^'h^SJlli!^''"' "  "*"  wSSf^Sanrit  dlscretion- 

S£SSm^£S'thL"LL^-  °'   "^^   ""''  '"iS^'^^nf'd^pl^^L^Snresident.s  "^  lSS?^.*^**°°              53.000.000 

'*^^oSSZ^ly^h?^ld''emp'lrehadfaUen  T^'' Tl^' V^"^ '^ '>^'^\'^' '"^  SaSSSSS^SSi^              ''^'^ 

upon  evU  days.  Bad  economic  management  ^°°  °' J^*  *^°^''**    «  :^^•S^'"**■  ^S^                                  12000000 

had  impoverished  the  smaU  farmere  who  ttons,wiU  greatiy  affect  our  efforts.  For  ex-  u^j^J^J^t^j-g;;;;;^^:             ".000,000 

from  the  beginning  of  the  republic  had  been    ^3S~:»    ..» ..       .       ,          ^        »..          ^  nlv»^^i<.    rw>i7.inr»n«.t 

Uie  mainstay  of  the  armies  and  who  now  ,  °^  '^itP"^«^/°''"^-:2?  "^L?^**  ^SSSlLr^on    '^                  anononoo 

flocked  to  the  cities  Clamoring  for  bread  and  5^1?^** '^^'^''S'*  ^  ^'^^^^ ''^^  *  T^^^^^^tiii^^^            $0,000,000 

amusements  "  t^cil  year  1988  budget.  The  Administration  Trade  adjustment  aaaist- 

We  must  not  let  that  happen  here.  S.S^2Sf^.'^'**^'f**;!r^'*^°!",5?"r  N!S^""unS;^"";i              ''"*•"" 

In  the  month  of  Mav  1M8  the  farm  trade  However,  this  figure  is  based  on  drastic  do-  National     undersea    re- 

defldTLS.'^S'e^iTta^^nfml  "^    rS*-*^    f"ir'*""„^    "^V  C^^'^l^^r^^^              '''^'^ 

million  in  the  red  with  the  overaU  totsJ  changes.    Many    of    the    proposed    policy  Coital    «)ne    manage-            ^^^ 

yearly  trade  deficit  being  $170  billion.  The  ^^T^^X^  ^T^^^^^'l^  Pu^^^^^^^            44,000,000 

foUowing  table,  based  on  Information  pro-  ^^,  Congress  and  have  been  rejected.  Public      Ud«»mmunlca.             ,,-.---- 

vided  by  Uie  FWeral  Deposit  Insurance  Cor-  ^f*  '°^"'*fK'*'",'!L'V*M  ""**  "*'  'T  ""':  r^^l^^^  "ii^^i^             ".000,000 

poration,  shows  faflures^flnancial  institu-  "^^  ""I**  «'^**«'  it«f  *"'*  proposata  not  DeP^ent    of    Agricul- 

Mnne«4nM  lofti-  prcvlously  acceptable  to  the  pcoplcs  brsnch  ture. 

uonssmceiwai.  of  government                                                      Rural  housing  loans. 3,083,000,000 

——■  While  the  projected  defidU  show  large  Rural  developrnwit  loans           522,000,000 

"i*^  declines  in  future  years,  the  decline  in  the        Farm  program  loans 520,000,000 

TM  bi*     ApoMR    ..STLi  increase  in  the  national  debt  is  far  leas— be-  Conservation  programs...           463,000,000 

cause  the  deficit  numbers  livore  trust  fund       Extension  Service 89,000,000 

borrowings.  Thus,  while  the  deficit  figures  Rural           development 

are  $107.8  biUlon  hi  fiscal  year  1988,  $92.7  grants 182,000,000 

}S1 2            SI            K  billion  in  fiacal  year  1989,  and  $59.5  billion  Emergency  FOod  aariat- 

iS «           w           61  In  fiscal  year  1990,  the  total  gross  national          ance 60,000.000 

1904 79           N*            56  debt  Is  $3,573  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988,  Marketing  paymenU  to 

IS      S             8             «  $3,790  billion  to  fiscal  year  1989,  and  $2,986           States 1,000,000 

bilUon  in  fiscal  year  1990— a  dramatic  conse-        REA  direct  loans 570,000,000 

(M  tasi.  icuhf  ban  MtMi  ari  lOHaiiari  ba*t)  quence  of  the  budget  proposals.  Environmental  Protection 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  magnitude  Agencr- 

When  our  financial  situation  reached  the  of  the  deficit  problem  is  to  examine  the  in-  Sewage         constructi<ni 

place  where  we  have  spent  the  money  we  crease  in  the  total  public  debt.  When  the           granta 90,000,000 

have,  the  money  we  could  borrow,  and  the  current  Administration  took  office,  the  debt  Asbestos-in-schools 

Administration    recommends    the    sale    of  subject  to  limit  was  $932,288,000,000.  By  the          loans/grants 39,000,000 

assets  to  pay  current  bills,  when  our  recent  end  of  fiacal  year   1988,  it  will  grow  to  Other  Agencies: 

opponenta  have  to  finance  our  debt,  which  $2,572,967,000,000!                                                      Postal  subsidy 523,000,000 
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other -400.000,000       Sgnegal, 


35.000.000 
13.000.000 
11JHW.O0O 

0.060.000 

376.000.000 

S4.000.000 

ignnta 116.000.000 

Proposed  Program  KtdMettotu 
ftocrammaUe  diaiigM: 


Sodil 
Stident  nnancial 


ICsdICBid. 


Vetcnac  BMdlad  care- 
VMenl        emplojreei 

bealth  benefiU- 
Ottwr_ 


anbtoUI.  major  med- 
ical 


Other  mandatory: 

Vtom  prtoe  aupporta 

VBderal  retirement  iFi- 


CSiQd  nutrition  ~~. 
FuuDy     aupport 


p»y 


Pooditampa. 
Other 


Subtotal,  other  manda- 
tory.____~~-«~-~-~~~ 

Nondef enee  DIacretfcmary: 
BBonotnlc  euheldlee  and 

devdopment: 
Rural     Bectrifleatlon 

AdmlnMratlon 

Natural  reeouroea  and 

emlmiiment » — «.». 
Rural    houiinc    Innir- 

anee  fund 

Rural  development  tn- 

aurance  fund 

SubekMMd  bouatng 


-4.600.000.000 

-1.400.000.000 

-100.000.000 

-500.000.000 
-100.000.000 


-6.700.000.000 


500.000.000 

-1.500.000.000 
-800.000.000 

-600.000.000 
-300.000.000 
-800.000.000 


-3.400.000.000 


-1.500.000.000 

-1.100.000.000 

-800.000.000 

-500.000.000 
-300.000.000 


Subtotal,  ffumnmki 
wbaidlea  and  devel- 
oiNnent^ 


-4.600.000.000 


OC  ler  education 

lor       income       home 

e  r>*ny  amlBtance  ^.m..... 
Na  ional    InaUtutee    of 

1  ealth 

Leial  Services  Corpora- 

t  on ....- . ........... 

Ot  ler... 


flubtotal.    aodal 
I  grams 


pro- 


Oen^al  government: 

IRP  enforcement ~ — 

~        '   kent  of  Justice  — 
of   foreign  af- 

supply  service 

irt-Import  Bank 


-1300.000.000 
-1.100.000.000 

-600.000.000 

-500.000.000 

-300.000.000 
-300.000.000 

-4.500.000.000 


400.000.000 
600.000.000 

400.000.000 
-100.000.000 
-200.000.000 
-400.000.000 
-300.000.000 


500.000.000 


^btotal.  general  gov- 

I  emment 

Total,      programmatic 

I  changes -18.900.000.000 

;  APFainiiz3 

Oolimm  WTTH  WHICH  WK  HAVK  TaXATIB 

'  AHDAcazncsms 

AotonUng  to  inf  otmation  provided  by  the 
Dep^rtanent  of  Defense,  the  United  States 
has  {various  types  of  facility  and  access 
agreements  with  the  following  countries: 

Bittish  Vlrdn  Islands,  Antigua.  Argentina, 
Aac«pision  Island  (i;.K.).  Australia.  Azores 
(Poitugal).  Bahamas.  Bahrain,  Belgium. 
Benbuda.  (U.K.),  Btaail,  British  Indian 
Geo  n  Territory,  Canada,  Cuba,  Cyprus. 

Dtnmark.  Diego  Oarda  (UJE.).  Djibouti 
(Fn  ace).  Siypt.  Faeroe  Islands  (Denmark). 
Fediral  Republic  of  Germany.  Prance. 
Oreiioe.  Greenland  (Denmark).  Hondiiras. 
Iceli  nd.  Italy.  Japan.  Kenya.  Korea. 

Ulteria,  Luxembourg,  Marshall  Islands 
(Pat  Iflc  Trust  Territory),  BCorocco.  Nether- 
land  i.  Netherlands  AntiUes,  New  Zealand. 
Nor  ray.  Oman.  Panama,  Philippines,  Portu- 
gal, Reunion  Island  (France).  Saudi  Arabia. 
Sey  fadles. 
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Somalia.  South  Africa.  Spain. 
Sudan.  Sdrinam.  Thailand.  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pidflc  islands.  Turks  and  Caloos. 
United  Kqwdom,  Zaire. 
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9.  «-5) 


IMS: 


Ollkii<«i 


Mr.  Cnainnan,  under  my  request  to 
include  tabular  and  extraneous  mate- 
rial. I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Rb(x>bd  at  this  point  a  summary  table 
of  the  amounts  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  accounts  in  this  bill  com- 
puted with  the  amounts  recommended 
by  the  committee: 


Doe 

SupplMwntal 
Request 

coaiparad  with 

No. 

Recoa 

■endetion 

TITLE  I  -  PROQRAII  SUPPLEMENTALS 

(XAPTER  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

General  Adainistratlon 

100-17 

Grants  and 

loans  adainistration   (by  transfer) 

(38.520.000) 



(-38.520.000) 

100-17 


100-17 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


100-17 
100-17 


100-17 


100-17 


100-17 
100-17 


100-17 


100-17 
100-17 


100-17 


10O-17 


100-17 


100-17 
100-44 
100-17 
100-17 


National  Oceanic  and  AtMospherlc  Adainistration 

Federal  ship  financing  fund,  fishing  vessels 

(liMitation  on  guaranteed  loans) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

(General  Adainistration 

Salaries  and  expanses 

Legal  Activities 

Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal  activities 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Antitrust  Division 

Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States  Attorneys 

Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States  Marshals  Service. 

Support  of  United  States  Prisoners 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Coamunity  Relations  Service 

United  States  Trustee  Systea  Fund 

Total.  Legal  Activities 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Reapproprlation 

Drug  Enforceaent  Adainistration 

Salaries  and  expenses 

laaigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

Selar ies  end  expenses 

Federal  Prison  Systea 

Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Institute  of  Corrections 

Office  of  Justice  PrograsM 

Justice  Assistance 

Totel.  Department  of  Justice 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Adainistration  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Acquisition  and  maintenance  of  buildings  abroad 

International  Organizations  and  Conferences 

Contributions  for  international  peacekeeping 

activities 

Contributions  to  International  Organizations 

International  Cowsissions 

Asierican  sections,  international  cosaiissions 

Other 

United  Stetes  Bilaterel  Science  end  Technology 

Agreeaents 

Total.  DepartsMnt  of  State 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Courts  of  Appeals.  District  Courts, 
and  Other  Judicial  Services 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Defender  services 

Plenning.  design,  and  construction  of  court  facilities 

Totel,  Courts  of  Appeals,  District  Courts,  and 
other  Judiciel  Services 


(50.000.000) 


(-50.000.000) 


11.212.000 

10.450.000 

-762.000 

"""""""""■""■""" 

"""""""*"*"***** 

7.786,000 

299,000 

887,000 

405,000 

9.630,000 

41,000 

16.436.000 

5.499.000 
299,000 
887,000 
405,000 

9,630,000 

16.436.000 

-2.287.000 
-41 .000 

36.484.000 

33.156.000 

-2.328.000 

3.989,000 
(5.686.000) 

3.989.000 

(-5,686.000) 

776.000 

776,000 



147.793.000 

147.793.000 



548.000 
15.000 

548.000 
16.000 



27.000 



-27.000 

199.844.000 

196.727.000 

-3.117.000 

59.750.000 
12.000.000 

61.750.000 
12.000,000 

4^2.000.000 

21.600.000 

268.831 

-21.600.000 
♦268.831 

600.000 

600.000 



2.000.000 

_. 

-2.000,000 

95.950.000 

74.618.831 

-21.331.169 

45.646.000 

2.500.000 

18.000.000 


45.645.000 
2.500.000 


66.145.000 


48.145.000 


-18.000.000 
-16.000,000 
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SuppVMMntal 

Request   Rec< 


Adainletretlve  Office  of  the  United  Stetes  Courts 

100-17  Seteries  end  expenses 

Federel  Judieiel  C4«ter 

100-17     Selaries  end  expenses 

Totel.   The  Judlclery 

RELATED  AGENCI^ 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRAHSP0» TATION 
MerltiM  AdMlnistri  tion 


100-17 
100-17 


100-17 
10O-44 


Federel  ship  finenelng  fund 

Portion  epplied  to  debt   reduction. 

Tetel.  Meritiae  AdMlnistreti< n 


Boerd  for  Internetionel  Bioadcesting 


Qrents  end  expenses 

Coasission  on  Civil  |iflhts 
100-17     Selaries  end  expenses 


192.000 

1.108.000 
67.445.000 


1.448.000.000 
-1.375.000.000 


April  23,  1987 


RecoMMendet ion 

coMpared  with 

tndation         Request 


98.000 


1,017.000 


19.260,000 


-94.000 

-91 .000 
-18,185.000 


1.4*8,000,000 
-1,375,000,000 


Cotesission  for  the  Study  of  International  Migration 
and  (^ooperetive  Economic  Development 


—  Salaries  and  expenses 

Dwight  Devid  Eisenhower  Centenilial  Commission 

—  Expenses 

Smell  Business  Adminis 

100-17  Reappropriatlen 

United  States  Informatibn  Agency 


100-17 
100-17 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba. 


Total.  Chapter  I: 

New  budget  (obligetionalb  authority. 

Appropriations 

Appropriations  for  d ibt  reduction. 

(By  transfer) 

(Limitation  on  guarenteeJ  loans). 


CHAPTER  II 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  - 


Military  Personi  el 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


Military  Personnel 

Military  Personnel. 

Military  Personnel. 

Military  Personnel. 

Reserve  Personnel 

Reserve  Personnel,  Navy..., 

Reserve  Personnel,  Marine  Corps. 

Reserve  Personnel,  Air  Force.... 

Netionel  Guard  Personnel,  Army.. 

Netional  Guard  Personnel.  Air  For4e. 


Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps. 

Ai  r  Force 

Army 


Tetel. 


Operetion  and  Maint(  nance 


Operation  and 
Operetion  end 
Operation  and 
Operation  and 
Operetion  end 
Operation  and 
Operation  and 


Foi  ce. 


Maintenance,  Army 
Meintenence.  Nevy 
Maintenence.  Air 
Maintenance.  Defens( 
Meintenence.  Army 
Maintenence.  Nevy 
Meintenence.  Army 


Totel. 


tration 


MILITARY 


Agencies. . . . 


R(  serve . 
R(  iser 


rve 

National  Guard. 


73,000,000 


33,195.000 


73,000,000 


33.195.000 


375.000 

-375,000 

275,000 

■^275,000 

50.000 

4^50,000 

(4.116.000) 

' 



(-4.116,000) 

8.098.176 
993,000 

8.098,176 
993,000 



478,900.176 

(1.853.900.176) 

(-1.375.000,000) 

(38,520,000) 

(50,000,000) 

136,217,007 
(1. J11,217,007) 
(-1,  }75,000,000) 

-42,683,169 
(-42,683,169) 

(-38,520,000) 
(-50,000,000) 

187,089,000 

62,953,000 

39.820.000 

140.273.000 

2.915.000 

2.128.000 

360,000 

701,000 

4,326,000 

1,335,000 


441 ,900.000 


75.000.000 
VSO.OOO.OOO 

21,000,000 
357,000,000 

15.000.000 
5.000.000 

10.000.000 

603.000.000 


165,452,000 
40,600.000 
36,520,000 

167,800,000 


4^68,363.000 

-22.353.000 

-3.300.000 

♦17,627,000 

-2.915.000 

-2.128.000 

-360.000 

-701 .000 

-4.326.000 

-1.335.000 


490.372,000 


■i-48.472.000 


50.000.000 

382.500.000 
16.000,000 

10.000.000 

457.500,000 


-75.000.000 
-70.000.000 
-21.000.000 
4-25.500.000 

-5.000.000 


-145.500.000 
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compared  with 

Request 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 

100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


Procurement 

Procurement  of  Amnunition.  Araiy.. 

Other  Procurement ,  Navy 

Aircraft  Procurement,  Air  Force.. 
Other  Procurement,  Air  Force 


40,000,000 

40,000,000 

313,700,000 

160,000,000 


Total. 


Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation 


553,700,000 


313.700.000 
313,700,000 


Reseerch,  Development,  Test, 
Research,  Development,  Test, 
Research,  Development,  Test, 
Reseerch,  Development,  Test, 

Agencies 

Developmentel  Test  and  Evaluation,  Defense 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation,  Defense.. 


and  Evaluation, 
and  Evaluation, 
and  Evaluetion. 
and  Evaluation, 


Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 
Defense 


43.000.000 
29.000,000 
28,000,000 

518.000,000 
30,000,000 
46.000.000 


3,300,000 
14,000,000 
19,000,000 

4.400.000 
13.900.000 


-40,000,000 
-40,000,000 

-160.000,000 

-240,000,000 


-39.700.000 

-15.000.000 

-9.000.000 

-513.600.000 
-16.100.000 
-46,000,000 


Total. 


Chemicel  Agents  and  Munitions  Destruction,  Defense 
100-17  Chemical  agents  and  munitions  destruction 


Total,  Chapter  II: 

New  budget  (obligetional)  authority. 


CHAPTER  III 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  -  CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
Corps  of  Engineers  -  Civil 


694,000,000 

250,000,000 
2,542,600,000 


54,600,000 


-639,400,000 


1,316.172.000 


-250.000.000 
-1.226,428,000 


100-17 


Operation  and  maintenance,  general: 

(Trust  fund  transfer) 

(By  transfer) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 


100-17  Construction  program  (by  transfer). 
Loan  program  (by  transfer) 


(-66,750,000) 


(5,600,000) 


(♦66,750,000) 
(125,000)       (♦125.000) 


(5,600.000) 
(570,000) 


Total,  Chapter  III: 
(By  transfer) . . 


(-61,150,000) 


(6,295,000) 


(♦570,000) 
(♦67,445,000) 


100-17 

100-17 
100-17 

100-17 
100-17 


100-17 
100-51 


100-17 
100-17 


CHAPTER  IV 

MULITLATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Funds  Approprieted  to  the  President 

International  Financial  Institutions 

Contribution  to  the  International  Development 

Association 207,476,749      207,476,749  

Contribution  to  the  International  Finance 

Corporation 42,238,610  -42,238.610 

Contribution  to  the  African  Development  Fund 36,639,000       36.639,000  

Contribution  to  the  African  Development  Bank: 

Paid-in  capital 6,492.127       6.492.127  

Limitation  on  calleble  capital  subscriptions (17.375.058)     (17,375,058)  

Total 292,846,486      250,607,876      -42,238,610 

Bilateral  Economic  Assistance 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Economic  support  fund 397,000,000  —     -397,000,0<X) 

Assistance  for  Central  Merice  (by  trensfer) (300,000,000)    (♦300,000,000) 

Total 397.000,000  -397,000,000 

Military  Assistance 

Military  Assistance 261,000,000       50,000,000     -211,000,000 

Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales:  ^^ 

Direct  credits  and  forgiven  loans 200,000,000  -200,000,000 

Total 461,000,000       50,000,000     -411,000,000 
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Export-Inport  Bank  of   th*  Ui  lt«d  Stat«s 


100-17 
100-17 


(LiMltatlen  on  pregra*  activity). 
Budgat  authority  af fact 


Total.  Chaptar  IV: 

Now  budgat  (obligational 

(By  transfar) 

(LiMitation  on  callabla 
(Llaitation  on  prog 


100-17 
100-17 


jram  aft 

CHAPTER  V 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Prograw  i 

Houalng  for  tha  aldarly  or  handica^pad  fund: 
Authority  to  borrow,  indafinitf 
(Liaitation  on  dlract  loans) 
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Supplawantal 

Raquast   Rae 


-100,000.000) 
-100,000.000 


(-100.000.000) 
-1(X).000.000 


authority. 


1,050.846.486 


:oo 


4apltal) (17.375.058) 

'  ivity) (-100.000.000) 


COO 


(-1 


Lnita. 

„... 

iENCtE 


INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COMMISSION 

100-17  Salariaa  and  axpansas 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTIOM  AGENCY 


100-25 
100-25 

100-17 


Salariaa  and  axpansas  (by  transfan.    ^  ^  ^ 
Rasaarch  and  davalopnant  (disapproral  of  dafarral) 

(087-54) ^ 

Abataswnt,  control,  and  compllanca : 

(Disapproval  of  dafarral)  (D87}-55) . 

(By  transf ar) 


VETERANS  AOMINISTRA  TION 


Coapansation  and  pansions. 
Vatarans  job  training 


Total.  Chaptar  V: 

Now  budgat  (obligational I  authority. 

Appropriations 

Authority  to  borrow. 

(By  transf ar) 

(Disapproval  of  dafarral t) . 
(Lialtation  on  dlract  l« ins) . 


CHAPTER  VI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   itlTERIOR 

Buraau  of  Land  Mana  laisant 

aant  of   lands  and  rasourcas 

Unitad  Statas  Fish  and  Nll|lllfa  Sarvlca 

100-17     Rasourca  ManagasMnt 

National  Park  Sarl/ica 


inaga 


100-17  Oparation  of  tha  national  park  s^taai. 
—    Land  acquisition  and  stata  assistpnca. 

(iaological  Survey 

100-17  Survays,  Invastigations,  and  rasairch 

Minarals  ManagasMnt  {Sarvlca 

Laaslng  and  royalty  Managaatant. . 

Total 

RELATED  AQENCCS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICtULTURE 

Forast  Sarvic  s 

- — ,         Stata  and  privata  forastry   (by  tr  ansfar) , 
™         Construction   (by  transf ar)... 

Highasay  construction:   Mount  St.   Malana  National 
Volcanic  Monuwsnt    (liquidation 
100-17  authority) 


-90,731,000 
(-90.731.000) 


1.424.000 


80.200.000 


-9.107.000 

(B1 .624.000) 

(-90.731,000) 


(-90,731.000) 


2.800.000 


17.631,000 


2.597.000 


23,028,000 


of  contract 


(9.916.000) 


April  gS,  1987 


indatlon 


RacosMandation 

eoaiparad  with 

Raquast 


.607.876 
.000.000) 
17.375,058) 
00,000,000) 


-850,238.610 
(••'300.000.000) 


3,000,000 

12,000.000) 

11.000,000) 

11.400,000) 
18.000,000) 


80.200,000 
30.000.000 


4^90.731.000 
(■•^90.731.000) 


+1.576.000 

(♦12.000.000) 

(<M  1.000, 000) 

(4^11,400.000) 
(■f18.000.000) 

■»30,000.000 


113.200,000 
(  113.200.000) 

[30,000.000) 
[22.400.000) 


■•■122.307.000 

(■^31, 576, 000) 

(■►90,731,000) 

(4-30,000,000) 

(■•^22,400,000) 

(■•■90,731,000) 


450,000 


2.800.000 


18.050.000 
13.910.000 


2.597.000 

800.000 
38.607.000 


♦450,000 


'»419,000 
♦13,910,000 


■»800,000 
■fl  5, 579,000 


(1.500,000) 
(130.000) 


(9,915.000) 


(♦1.500.000) 
(♦130.000) 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 
Salariaa  and  axpanssa 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
Salariaa  and  axpanaas 


500,000 


80,000 


Total,  Chaptar  VI: 

Naw  budgat  (obligational)  authority. 
(Liquidation  of  contract  authority). 


23,028,000 
(9,915,000) 


39.187.000 
(9,916,000) 


♦500,000 

♦80,000 
♦16.159,000 


CHAPTER  VII 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Employmant  and  Training  Adninistration 


100-17 


Training  and  amploymant  sarvlcas 

Community  ■•rvica  amploymant  for  oldar  Amaricans. . . . 
Stata  unamploymant  insuranca  and  aaploysMnt  sarvica 
oparatlons  (limitation  on  trust  fund  transfar) . . . . 


(-90,000,000) 


Total.  Oapartmant  of  Labor. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 
Haalth  Rasourcas  and  Sarvlcas  Administration 

Haalth  rasourcas  and  sarvlcas 

National  Institutas  of  Haalth 

National  Instituta  on  Aging 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abusa,  and  Mantal  Haalth  Administration 

Alcohol,  drug  abusa,  and  mantal  haalth 

Haalth  Cara  Financing  Administration 
100-17   Program  managamant  (limitation  on  trust  fund  transfar) 
Family  Support  Administration 

Work  Incant ivas 

Of flea  of  Human  Davalopmant  Sarvlcas 


20,000,000 
10,000,000 

(130,000,000) 

30,000,000 


37,500,000 


1,800,000 


♦20.000,000 
♦10.000.000 

(♦220.000,000) 

♦30.000,000 


♦37,500,000 


♦1,800.000 


750,000 


(10,000,000) 


100-17  Family  social  sarvlcas. 
100-17      (By  transfar) 


Total.  Oapartmant  of  Haalth  and  Human  Sarvlcas. 


43.000.000 
(54,727.000) 


35.000.000 


121.644,000 
(43,583,000) 


43,000,000 


196,694,000 


♦750,000 


(-10,000,000) 


♦35,000,000 


♦78.644,000 
(-11.144.000) 

♦153.694.000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


100-17 
100-17 


Vocational  and  adult  aducation 

Studant  financial  asslstanca  (by  transfar) 

Highar  aducation 

Collaga  housing  loans  (limitation  on  dlract  loans). 

Collaga  construction  loan  insuranca 

Chicago  litigation  sattlamant  (by  transfar) 


(287.000.000) 
(-60.000.000) 


1.000,000 
(287.000,000) 
3.300.000 

20,000.000 
(83.000,000) 


Total.  Oapartmant  of  Education. 


24.300,000 


♦1,000,000 

♦3,300,000 

(♦60,000,000) 

♦20,000.000 

(♦83,000.000) 

♦24,300,000 


RELATED  AGENCIES 

Physician  paymant  raviaw  coamission  (limitation  on 
100-17    trust  fund  transfar) 


Total,  Chaptar  VII: 

Naw  budgat  (obligational)  authority. 

(By   transfar) 

(Limitation  on   trust   fund  transfar). 
(Limitation  on  dlract   loans) 


(362,000) 


43,000,000 
(341,727,000) 
(-79.638,000) 
(-60,000,000) 


250,994,000 
(413,583,000) 
(130,000,000) 


(-362,000) 


♦207,994,000 

(♦71 ,856,000) 

(♦209,638.000) 

(♦60.000.000) 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

LEGISLATIVE  BRAHfcH 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  TIVES 

Pay*«nts  to  widow*  and  hoir*  of  dapoasod  MMiibors  of 
Congross 


100- 


100-17 
100-17 

100- 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


Contingont  Exponsos  of  th •  Houso 
Standing  CoMiittaaa,  Spaciajl  and  SaLact 

SaLariaa  and  axpanaa* 

Allowancaa  and  ExpaAaa 

Supplia*.  Batarial*.  adninistratlv  i  costs  and  Fadaral. 

tort  claias 

Raaaployad  annuitants  raimbursamanlt . 
Spaclal  sassion  or  carsmony  of  tha  ~ 

honor  of  tha  Bicantannial  of  tha 


SuppLaaiantal 

Raquast   Rac 


April  23, 1987 


1.9S0.000 


10,693.000 
368.000 


Total,  Allowancas  and  Expanais. 


Congras*  in 
Constitution. 


247,000 
11.308.000 


Salarlas,  Offlcars  and 

Of f ica  of  tha  Clark 

Offica  of  tha  Sargsant  At  Arms... 
Off ica  of  tha  Law  Revision  Counsal 


Employaas 


Total,  Salaries.  Officers  and  Employees 


Total,  House  of  Representati  /as 


JOINT  ITEMS 
Capitol  Polici 

100-17  General  expenses 

Official  Mail  Co 

100-17  Expenses 

Capitol  Guide  Ser>|lce 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Joint  Items 

OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  A^ESSMENT 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

COPYRIGHT  ROYALTY  TftlBUNAL 


100-17 
100-17 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Authority  to  spend  receipts. 


Total. 


Total,  Chapter  VIII: 

New  budget  (obligationa'f)  authority. 


CHAPTER  IX 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCflON 
100-17  Military  construction.  Army 


Total,  Chapter  IX: 

New  budget  (obligationali)  authority. 


402,000 
72,000 
19.000 

493,000 


13.751,000 


432.000 


3.395.000 


109.000 


3.936.000 


350.000 


17.000 
-14,000 


3,000 
18.040.000 


Recomiaendation 

compared  with 

•ndation         Request 


152,500 


1,950,000 


8.893.000 
368.000 


4-152.500 


-1,800,000 


247,000 
9,508.000 


280.000 
72.000 
19.000 

371,000 


-1,800.000 


-122.000 


-122.000 


11,981.500 


-1.769.500 


180.000 


-252.000 


-3,395,000 


180,000 


350.000 


-109.000 
-3,756,000 


-17,000 
•f  14, 000 


250,000.000 
250,000.000 


12.511.500 


-3.000 
-5.528,500 


-250,000.000 
-250,000,000 
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Request   Reo 


ndation 
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Recommendation 

compared  with 

Raquast 


CHAPTER  X 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


100-17 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Investigations 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

Buildings  and  facilities. ii- •  •  i,- •  •  ILL 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service.......... 

Aoricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service: 

(Transfer  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation) 

General  Sales  Manager  (transfer  from  Commodity 

Credit  Corporation) 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 

Reimbursement  for  net  realized  losses 

Farmers  Home  Administration: 

Rural  Development  Grants ■ 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  

Watershed  and  flood  prevention  operationa 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service: 

Special  milk  program 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


(24,000,000) 
(705,000) 
6.653,189,000 


Total 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 


3,426,000 
6,656,615,000 


10,000,000 
450,000 
300,000 

16.200,000 
3.000.000 

(24.000.000) 

(705,000) 

6.653,189.000 

3,000,000 

300,000 

3,426.000 
1.000.000 


♦10.000.000 
4^450,000 
'f  300. 000 

4-16,200.000 
'f  3. 000. 000 


♦3,000,000 
4-300,000 


♦1,000.000 


Food  and  Drug  Administration: 
Salaries  and  expenses 


6,690.865,000 


1,500,000 


♦34,250,000 


Total.  Chapter  X:       ,    ,,    ^,.   .4. 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority . . . . . 

(Transfer  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation) 


6,656,615.000 
(24,705,000) 


6,692,365.000 
(24.705.000) 


♦1,500,000 
♦35.750.000 


CHAPTER  XI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 


100-17 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


100-17 


Operations 

(By  transfer) 

^''^alquIdition'of'^Sn^rlit  authorization)  (Airport 

and  Airway  Trust  Fund) 

Aircraft  purchase  loan  guarantee  program 

Portion  applied  to  debt  reduction 


(50.000.000) 


(42.000,000) 

2,602,000 

-2,175,000 


55,200,000 


♦55,200.000 
(-50,000.000) 


(160.000,000)    (♦118,000.000) 
2.602,000 
-2,175.000 


Total,  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Federal  Highway  Administration 


Motor  carrier  safety  grants  (Highway  Trust  Fund) 
(Liquidation  of  contract  authority) .......••••• ■ 

Baltimore-Washington  Parkway  (Highway  Trust  Fund), 
(by  transfer). 


427,000 


(35,000,000) 


100-25 

100-25 

100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 

100-25 


Highway  Safety  ind '  Econiiiic  Development  Demonatration 

Projicts  (Highway  Trust  Fund)  (by  J^*"***'^) •; : 

Highway  Safety  Improvement  Demonstration  Project 

(Highway  Trust  Fund)  (by  tr*"***^':- • •••••:;;:;;::• ' 

Highway-Railroad  Grade  Crossing  Safety  Demonstration 

Project  (Highway  Trust  Fund)  (by  transfer) 

Vehicular  and  Pedestrian  Safety  Demonstration 

Project  (Highway  Trust  Fund)  (by  transfer) 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 

Operations  and  research  (by  transfer) 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

Rail  service  assistance  (D87-42) 

(deferral  disapproval) • Ji^i'ie; 

Northeast  corridor  improvement  program  (DB7-48) 

(deferral  disapproval).  .  .  . I'  c\LLLl.\'.^lt 

Railroad  Rehabilitation  and  Improvement  Financing 

Funds i-'*j**i; 

Portion  applied  to  debt  reduction 

Settlements  of  railroad  litigation. 

Portion  applied  to  debt  reduction. ...... .•• 

Conrail  commuter  transition  assistance  (087-46) 

(deferral  disapproval) 


55.627,000 

(35.000,000) 
(2.000.000) 
(5,000,000) 
(2,000,000) 
(2,000,000) 
(5,000,000) 

(1.000.000) 


♦55.200.000 


(♦2.000,000) 
(♦5,000.000) 
(♦2,000,000) 
(♦2,000,000) 
(♦5.000,000) 

(♦1.000.000) 


13.290,000 
-12,500,000 
102,379,000 
-95,879.000 


Total.  Federal  Railroad  Administration. 


7.290,000 


(462.000) 
(16,962.000) 

13,290,000 
-12,500,000 

62,142.278 
-56,928,495 

(10.000.000) 

6,003,783 


(♦462,000) 
(♦16.962,000) 


-40,236.722 
♦38.950.505 


(♦10,000,000) 
-1.286,217 
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SupplMMntal 
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100-28 
100-28 

100-17 


Urban  ■•«•  Transportation  A(teinlstration 

rosdureoa  (087-47) 


Rosoarch.  training ,  and  huaan 
(dof arral  disapproval) 

Intorstata  transfar  grants-transil 
(daf arral  disapproval) . . 


Saint  Lawranca  Saaway  Davalopa^i 

Oparatlons  and  aalntananca  (Harbor 
Fund 


100-17 


Total,  Oapartaant  of  Transportation 


RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TI^SURY 

Rabata  of  Saint  Lawranca  Saaway  tojlls  (Harbor 
Malntananca  Trust  Fund) 


PANAMA  CANAL  COMMIS  HON 


100-17  Oparatlng  axpa 


Total,  Chapt ar  XI: 

Naw  budgat  (obligationall)  authority. 

Appropriations 

Appropriations  for  ^bt  raductlon. 

(By  transfar) 

(Disapproval  of  dafarralb) 
(Liquidation  of  contract!  authority) . 


CHAPTER  XII 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Off lea  of  tha  Sacrapary 

100-17  Salariaa  and  axpansas 

Financial  Managawant 

100-17  Salariaa  and  axpansas 

Buraau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 

Salariaa  and  axpansas 

Intarnal  Ravanua 


iarvica 


100-17  Procassing  tax  raturns 

100-17  Exaaination  and  appaals 

100-17  Invaatigation,  collaction,  and  taxiwyar  sarvica. 


Total. 


Unitad  Stataa  Sacrat 
—     Salariaa  and  axpanaas 


Total,  Dapartaant  of  tha  Tra  isury 


UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  (SERVICE 
100-17  PayMnt  to  tha  Postal  Sarvica  Fund 

INDEPENDENT  AGErfllES 
GENERAL  SERVICES 


100-17 


Fadaral  Buildings  Fund: 

Liaitation  on  availability  of 
Rantal  of  spaca 


National  Archivas  and  Racorda 
Oparatlng  axpansas 


Total.  Chaptar  XII: 

Naw  budgat  (obligationalj)  authority. 
(Liaitation  on  availabil Lty  of  ravanua). 


(067-48) 


nt  Corporation 
Malntananca  Trust 


6,000,000 
13,717.000 


ndation 


ApHl  23,  1987 

Racoaaandatlon 

coaparad  with 

Raquast 


(4.036.000) 
51.800,000) 


(♦4,036.000) 
(■^SI.SOO.OOO) 


6.250.000 


8.013.000 


27.980.000 
(138,534.000) 
(-110,554.000) 
(50.000.000) 


(77.000.000) 


79.893.783 
51.497.278) 
71.603,495) 
17,000,000) 
83.260.000) 
(195.000.000) 


6.650.000 


1,900.000 


and  Flraaras 


So  <vica 


55.200.000 

8.110.000 

16.690.000 


80.000,000 


iarvica 


87,550,000 


79,177.000 


AOMIN I 5TRATI0N 


ravanua : 


(61.900,000) 


Adainistration 


166.727.000 
(61.900.000) 


4,000.000 
65.630,783 


-2.000.000 
4^51.913,783 


6,250.000 


8.013.000 


4^51.913.783 
(4^12.963.278) 
(438,950,505) 
(-33,000.000) 
(4-83,260,000) 
(+118,000,000) 


5,600.000 


1,900.000 


-150.000 


10.000.000      410,000,000 


65.200,000 

8.110.000 

16.690.000 


80,000,000 


5,722,000 


03,122,000 


45,722,000 
415.572,000 


79.177.000 


;61.900,000) 


475,000 


182,774,000 
;61.900.000) 


4475.000 
416.047.000 
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Ooc  Supplaaantal 

Mo.  Raquast  RacoaaMndation 

TITLE  I  -  PROGRAM  SUPPLEMENTALS 

TOTAL  -  Naw  budgat  (obligational)  authority 11.248,629,662  9,323,922,166 

Appropriations (12,824.914.662)  (10.770.525.661) 

Appropriations  for  dabt  raductlon (-1,485.554.000)  (-1.446.603.495) 

Authority  to  borrow (-90.731.000) 

(By  transfar) (369.097.000)  (768.508.000) 

(Liaitation  on  trust  fund  transfar) (-79,638.000)  (130.000.000) 

(Liaitation  on  availability  of  ravanua) (61,900,000)  (61.900.000) 

(Liaitation  on  diract  loans) (-250.731.000)  (-100.000.000) 

(Liaitation  on  guarantaad  loans) (50.000.000) 

(Liquidation  of  contract  authority) (86.915.000)  (204,915.000) 

(Oaf arral  disapproval) .^.^ ^. ~z l'_06..  660 . 000 ) 

TITLE  II  -  INCREASED  PAY  COSTS 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

Housa  of  Raprasantativaa 

100-17  Housa  laadarship  off  leas 78.000  39.000 

100-17  Maabars'  dark  hira 5.168.000  2.584.000 

100-17  Coaaittaa  amployaas 10.713,000  ^20,000 

100-17  Spaeial  and  solact  eoaaittaaa 892,000  446,000 

100-17  AUowancas  and  axpansas 815.000  408.000 

100-17  Salariaa.  off icars  and  aaployaas 1.229,000  618,000 

Total,  Housa  of  Raprasantativaa 18,895,000  4.815.000 

Joint  Itaas 

100-17  Joint  Econoalc  Coaaittaa 106.000  76,000 

100-17  Joint  Coaaittaa  on  Printing 23,000  10.000 

100-17  Joint  Coaaittaa  on  Taxation 77.000  ---_ 

Total.  Joint  Itaaa 206.000  85.000 

Off lea  of  Tachnology  Assassaant 

100-17  Salariaa  and  axpanaas 209.000  209.000 

Congrassional  Budgat  Of flea 

100-17  Salariaa  and  axpanaas 227.000  80.000^ 

Arch 1 tact  of  tha  Capitol 

100-17  Of flea  of  tha  Architact  of  tha  Capitol:  Salariaa 129.000  ^°'95S 

100-17  Capitol  building* 142.000  ^5'522 

100-17  Capitol  grounds 54,000  *2'222 

100-17  Housa  offica  buildings 354,000  '°°'2S2 

100-17  Capitol  powar  plant 80.000  40.000 

Library  buildings  and  grounda:  Structural  and 

100-17    aachanical  cara 90.000  5?1„. 

Total.  Architact  of  tha  Capitol 849.000  **°'222. 

Botanic  (lardan 

100-17  Salariaa  and  axpansas 34.000  26,000 

Library  of  Congraaa 

100-17  Salariaa  and  axpansas 2,422.000  605.000 

100-44  Copyright  Offica:  Salarias  and  axpanaaa 364.000  173.000 

100-17  ,_  __-  ,_  ___ 

100-44     Authority  to  spand  racaipta llZ'959  i^lZ'SSS 

100-17  Congraaaional  Raaaarch  Sarvica:  Salariaa  and  axpanaaa.  862.000  215,000 

Books  for  tha  blind  and  physically  handicappad: 
100-1 7    Salarias  and  axpansas 99^000 — -^ 

Total.  Library  of  Congraaa 3.730,000  976.000 

Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 

100-17  Salariaa  and  axpansas f'222  f'222 

100-17      Authority  to  spand  racaipta „"'     .„I-1---. 

Total,  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 2,000  1,000 


9497 


Racoaawnda  1 1 on 

coaparad  with 

Raquaat 


-1,924.707.496 

(-2.054.389.001) 

(+38.950.606) 

(+90.731.000) 

(+399.411.000) 

(+209.638,000) 

(+150,731.000) 

(-50.000.000) 

(+118.000.000) 

(+105.660.000) 


-39.000 

-2.584.000 

-9.993.000 

-446.000 

-407.000 

-611.000 

-14.080.000 


-31  .000 
-13.000 
-77.000 

-121.000 


-147.000 


-79.000 
-72.000 
-14.000 
-54.000 
-40.000 

-40.000 

-299.000 


-9.000 

-1.817.000 
-191.000 

-647.000 
-99,000 


-2,754,000 


-4,000 
+3.000 

-1.000 


4PWO 
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100-17 


Oevern— nt  Printlns  (  f  f  ice 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  DocuMoifts:  Selariea  and 
expenaea 


Qeneral  Accounting 

100-17  Selariea  and  expenaea 

Total.  Legialativa  Branch.. 


01  f  ice 


100-17 
100-17 


THE  JUDICIARY 

Supreae  Court  of  the  United  Statea 

Selariea  end  expenaea 

Care  of  the  building  and  grounda.. 

Total.  Supreae  Court  of  the 


United  Statea  Court  of 
for  the  Federal  Cir4uit 


Inited  Statea... 
Appeala 


100-17  Selariea  and  expenaea 

United  Statea  Court  of  Intar4etional  Trade 
100-17  Selariea  and  expenaea 


Courta  of  Appeela.  Diatrict 
Judicial  ' 


Coirta,  and  other 


Servi<  aa 


100-17 
100-17 


Salariaa  and  expenaea. 
Defender  aervicea 


Total,  Courta  of  Appeala,  District  Courta,  and 
other  Judicial  Services..., 


AdBiniatrative  Office  of  the  Uni1|od  States  Courts 

100-17  Selariea  and  expenaea 

Federal  Judicial  Ceitter 

100-17  Selariea  and  expenses 

Total.  The  Judiciary 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  »RESIOENT 
White  Houae  Office 

100-17  Selariea  and  expenaea 

Executive  Reaidanca  and  Mlite  House 

100-17  Operating  expenaea 

Special  Aaaiatance  to  the 

Salariaa  and  expenaea 

Council  of  EconoMic  Advisers 

Selariea  and  expenaea 

Council  on  Environnental 


100-17 


100-17 


100-17 


Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
Environaental  Quality 


100-17 


Office  of  Policy  Devefopwent 

Selariea  and  expenaea 

National  Security  Council 

100-17  Salariaa  and  expenaea 

Office  of  Adiiiiniatr4ti 

100-17  Selariea  and  expenses 

Office  of  Manageaent  an^  Budget 
100-17  Salariaa  and  expenaes 


Supplawental 

Requeat   Rec< 


96,000 


3,905,000 
28.153,000 


504.000 
24.000 


528,000 


97,000 


90,000 


15,032,000 
593,000 


15,625,000 


Preaident 


aid 


Quality 
Office  of 


:ion 


504,000 


116,000 
16,960,000 


172,000 


43,000 


10.000 


16,000 


6.000 


23,000 


28,000 


57,000 


290,000 


15.032.000 
593.000 


15.625.000 


ApHl  2S,  1987 


Reeoavsandation 

coaiparad  with 

•ndation  Requeat 


46.000 


-50.000 


2.500,000 
9.287.000 


-1.405,000 
-18,866,000 


504,000 
24,000 


528.000 


97.000 


69.000 


-21 .000 


504.000 


116.000 
16.939.000 


172.000 


43,000 


10,000 


16,000 


3,000 


23.000 


28.000 


57.000 


290.000 


-21.000 


-3.000 
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indation 
with 
Requeat 


Office  of  Federal  ProcurasMnt  Policy 

100-17  Salariaa  and  expenaea 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 

100-17  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 

Office  of  the  United  Statea  Trade  Repreaentative 

100-17  Selariea  and  expenaea 

Total.  Executive  Office  of  the  Preaident 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Agency  for  International  DavelopsMnt 

Operating  expenaea.  Agency  for  International 

Davalopment 

(By   transfer) ■ 

Operating  expanses  of   the  Agency  for  Internetional 

Oevelopiaent,   Office  of   Inspector  General 

(By  transfer) ■ 


12.000 
9.000 

77,000 

■■■■■■*■■ 
743,000 


12,000 

3,000 

77.000 

■■■■■■Ma 

734.000 


-6.000 


-9.000 


100-17 
100-17 

100-17 
100-17 


2.175.000 
(2.175.000) 

103,000 
(103,000) 


Total,  Agency  for  International  DevelopsMnt 

Peace  Corpa 

100-17  Peace  Corpa.  operating  expenaea 

African  Develop«ent  Foundation 

100-17  African  Development  Foundation 

Total.  Funds  Appropriated  to  the  Preaident 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

100-17      (By  transfer) :  •  •  ll" ;  *  I -l'  i: 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Adniniatration. . 

100-17      (By  transfer) ••• 

Office  of  tha  Assistant  Secretory  for  Governmental 

and  Public  Af faira 

100-17      (By  transfer) • 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economica 

100-17      (By  transfer) ••• • 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and 

Education 

100-17      (By  transfer) •• •••• 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing  and 

Inapectlon  Service 

100-17      (By  tranafap) ••• :;•••;••• 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Internetional 

Affaire  and  Commodity  Programa 

100-17      (By  tpansfsp) "  •:,••! ;;'* 

Offica  of  tha  Assistant  Secretary  for  Small  Community 

and  Rural  Davalopment 

100-17      (By  tranafer) .•.•:•••: 

Office  of  the  Aaaiatant  Secretory  for  Natural 

Resources  and  Environment 

100-1Z      (By  transfer) 

Offica  of  tha  Assistant  Secretary  for  Food  and 

Consumer  Sarvicea 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Departmental  administration 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Building  operationa  and  maintenance 

100-17      (By  tranafer) 

Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Affaire 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General ■ 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Office  of  the  General  Counael ■ 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Agriculturel  Reseerch  Service 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

National  Agricultural  Library 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Economic  Raseach  Service 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

National  Agricultural  Statiatica  Service 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

World  Agriculturel  Outlook  Board 

100-17      (By  transfer) 


2.278.000 


2.176.000 

103.000 

2.278.000 


(-2.175.000) 
(-103.000) 


324.000 

15.000 
2.617.000 


(31.000) 
(7.000) 

(7.000) 
(7.000) 

(7.000) 

(7.000) 

(8.000) 

(8,000) 

(7.000) 

(7.000) 

(541 ,000) 

(35,000) 

(124,000) 

(799.000) 

(375,000) 

(7.799.000) 

(65,000) 

(815.000) 

(900.000) 

(30,000) 


324.000 

15.000 
2.617.000 


31,000 

4^31.000 

(-31.000) 

7,000 

♦7.000 

(-7.000) 

7.000 

4^7.000 



(-7.000) 

7.000 

♦7.000 

(-7.000) 

7.000 

♦7.000 

(-7.000) 

7,000 

♦7.000 

(-7.000) 

8,000 

♦8.000 

(-8.000) 

8.000 

♦8.000 

(-8.000) 

7,000 

♦7.000 

(-7.000) 

7.000 

♦7.000 

(-7.000) 

311,000 

♦311.000 

(-541 ,000) 

35,000 

♦35,000 

(-35,000) 

62,000 

♦62,000 

(-124.000) 

400,000 

♦400,000 

(-799,000) 

300,000 

♦300.000 

(-375,000) 

3.935.000 

♦3,935,000 

(-7.799,000) 

65.000 

♦65.000 

(-65.000) 

415,000 

♦415.000 

(-815.000) 

490,000 

♦490.000 

(-900.000) 

15,000 

♦15,000 

(-30.000) 

A '1  aa    laai* 


ft  me  laoir 
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RaeoMMndation 

coaparad  with 

ndation         R*qu«st 


Aflrleultural  Stabilization  and 
Conaarvation  Sarvlca 


100-17     SaVarias  and  axpanaas  (by  transfar] 

Faraara  Hwaa  Adainiati ation 


100-17 

100-17 
100-17 
100-17 

100-17 

100-17 

100-17 
100-17 

100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 

100-17 

100-17 
100-17 


Saiariaa  and  axpanaaa. 
(By  tranafar) 


Soil  Conaarvatlon  Saifvica 

Conaarvation  oparationa 

iht   tranafar) 

Rivar  baain  aurvaya  and  Invaatlgat^na. 

(By  tranafar) 

Natarahad  planning 

(By  tranafar) 

Watarahad  and  flood  pravantion  opai  ationa. 

Anlaal  and  Plant  Haalth  Inap<  etion  Sarviea 


Salarlaa  and  axpanaaa. 
(By  tranafar). .. . . 


Fadaral  Grain  Inapactioi  Sarviea 


Salarlaa  and  axpanaaa. 
(By  tranafar) 


Agricultural  Markatlng 


Lialtation  on  adainiatrativa  axpan) aa  (incraasa  in 
lialtation) 

Funda  for  atrangthaning  aarkata.  ii  coaa  and  aupply 
(Saetion  32)  (ineraaaa  in  liaitaiion). 

Paekara  and  Stoekyarda  Adainiatratfon. 

(By  tranafar) 

Agricultural  Cooparativa  Sarviea. 

(By  tranafar) 

Offiea  of  Tranaportation 

(By  tranafar) 

Food  Safaty  and  Inapaction  Sarviea 

(By  tranafar) 


Food  and  Nutrition  S4  rvica 


Food  prograa  adainiatration 

(By  tranafar) 


Huaan  Nutrition  Inforaati<n  Sarviea 


Salarlaa  and  axpanaaa. 
(By  tranafar) 


Foraat  Sarviea 


Foraat  Raaaarch  (by  tranafar) , 

Stata  and  prlvata  foraatry  (by  tra4afar) . 


100-17  National  foraat  ayataa  (by  tranafaf) 
—    Conatruction  (by  tranafar) 

Total.  Dapartaant  of  Agrieullura. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  (XMMI  RCE 
Qanaral  Adainiatration 
100-17  Salarlaa  and  axpanaaa  (by  tranafar 

Econoaic  Davalopaant  Adainiatration 
100-17  Salarlaa  and  axpanaaa  (by  tranafar 

Econoaic  and  Statlatical  Analyala 
100-17  '  Salarlaa  and  axpanaaa  (by  tranafar 
National  Oeaanle  and  Ataoapharli : 
Oparationa.  raaaarch.  and  facilltit 


National  Talacoaaunlcationa  a^id 
Adainiatration 

100-17  Salarlaa  and  axpanaaa  (by  tranafar 


Sarvlca 


(567,000) 
(114.000) 


(8,967.000) 

(3.000.000) 

(7.297.000) 
(190.000) 
(136.000) 

(2.000.000) 

(105.000) 

(601,000) 
(112.000) 

(156.000) 

(64.000) 

(45.000) 

(7.996.000) 

(713.000) 

(34.000) 

(1,381,000) 
(17,083.000) 


(450.000) 


(397,000) 


(332,000) 


Adainiatration 

a  (by  tranafar). 

Inforaatlon 


(243,000) 


567,000 
(114.000) 

:S,967.000) 
3,000,000 

7.297,000 

102,000 

74,000 

943,000 

2.000,000 
53.000 


(501.000) 

(112.000) 

78,000 

32,000 

23.000 

7.000,000 


713,000 


■f  567. 000 
(-567.000) 


♦3,000,000 
(-3.000,000) 


♦7,297,000 

(-7.297.000) 

♦102.000 

(-190.000) 

♦74.000 

(-136.000) 

♦943.000 


♦2.000.000 
(-2.000.000) 


♦53,000 
(-105,000) 


♦78.000 

(-156.000) 

♦32.000 

(-64.000) 

♦23.000 

(-45,000) 

♦7,000,000 

(-7.996,000) 


34.000 


(1,844,000) 
(413,000) 
17.574.000) 
(2.859.000) 


♦713.000 
(-713,000) 


♦34,000 
(-34,000) 


(♦463,000) 

(♦413,000) 

(♦491,000) 

(♦2,859,000) 


28,040.000 


(450,000) 


(397.000) 


(332,000) 


♦28.040.000 


(7,505,000)     (♦7,505.000) 


(243,000) 
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Racoaaandat  ion 

eoaparad  with 

tndatlon  Raquaat 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE—MILITARY 
Oparation  and  Malntananca 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 

100-17 


Oparation  and  Malntananca, 
Oparation  and  Malntananca, 
Oparation  and  Malntananca, 
Oparation  and  Malntananca, 
Oparation  and  Malntananca, 
Oparation  and  Malntananca. 
Oparation  and  Malntananca, 
Oparation  and  Malntananca. 
Oparation  and  aaintananca. 
Oparation  and  Malntananca, 
Oparation  and  Malntananca, 
Court  of  Military  Appaala, 


Aray 

Navy 

Marina  Corpa 

Air  Forea 

Dafanaa  Aganeiaa 

Aray  Raaarva 

Navy  Raaarva 

Marina  Corpa  Raaarva. 

Air  Forea  Raaarva 

Aray  National  Guard. . 
Air  National  (kiard... 
Dafanaa 


Total,  Oparation  and  Malntananca. 


Raaaarch.  Davalopaant.  Taat.  and  Evaluation 

Raaaarch,  Davalopaant.  Taat.  and  Evaluation.  Aray 

Raaaarch.  Davalopaant.  Taat.  and  Evaluation.  Navy..^. 
Raaaarch.  Davalopaant.  Taat.  and  Evaluation,  Air  Forea 
Raaaarch.  Davalopaant.  Taat.  and  Evaluation.  Dafanaa 
Aganeiaa 

Total.  Raaaarch.  Davalopaant.  Taat.  and 

Evaluation 


Military  Conatruction 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


Military  Conatruction.  Aray 

Military  Conatruction,  Navy i  oOQ 

Military  Conatruction,  Aray  Raaarva _   llIII 


2,679,000 

2,679.000 

— 

3,350.000 

3.350.000 

183.000 

183.000 

-— — 

1.925.000 

1.925.000 

— — - 

2.307.000 

2.307.000 

— 

109.000 

109.000 

— 

29,000 

29.000 

— — 

3.000 

3.000 

— 

281.000 

281,000 

— 

285,000 

285.000 

— 

618,000 

618.000 

— 

1,000 

1.000 

— 

^^^■K^v^^^^^ 

■  S_MHBV—  —  BV 

11,770,000 

11.770.000 

— 

336,000 

336,000 

__* 

33,000 

33,000 

— 

306,000 

306,000 

115,000 

115,000 



^^  -~   ~   —  '  ^^  ^•~^"~~" 

790,000 

790,000 



—-'""■■"■■■■■■ 

93,000 
39,000 



-93.000 
-39.000 

1.000 

— 

-1.000 

Total.  Military  Conatruction. 


133.000 


-133.000 


Faaily  Houaing 

100-17  Faaily  houaing.  Aray 

Total.  Dapartaant  of  Dafanaa — Military. 


10,000 
12,703,000 


12,560.000 


-10.000 
-143.000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE—CIVIL 
Corpa  of  Englnaara — Civil 

100-17  Qanaral  axpanaaa  (by  tranafar) (1.832.000)      (1.832.000)  — 

Soldiara'  and  Alraan'a  Hoaa 

100-17  Oparation  and  aaintananca  (by  tranafar) (378.000)        (664.000)       (^176.000) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

100-17  Enapgy  Inforaatlon  Adainiatration  (by  tranafar) *f|l'oool        ^tll'oOO)  ~ 

1 00-1 7  Eaargancy  praparadnaaa  (by  tranafar) ....— .::L---i  ....»..i.L!»..  »~»~».«»-. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Food  and  Drug  Adainiatration 

5.892.000       ♦5.892.000 

Prograa  axpanaaa. t _  ._-.  (-5.892.000) 

100-17      (By  tranafar) ib.bs^.uwui 

Haalth  Raaourcaa  and  Sarvleaa  Adainiatration 

7,686,000       ♦7,686,000 

Indian  haalth  aarvlcaa. .. ..... ..•• rA  877  OOO)  (-4,877.000) 

100-17  Indian  haalth  faellltiaa  (by  tranafar) (4,877,oog) 

National  Inatitutaa  of  Haalth 

.i~-         150.000        ♦150,000 
Offiea  of  tha  Diractor 

Saint  Ellzabatha  Hoapltal 

—    Fadaral  aubaidy  for  Saint  Ellzabatha  Hoapltal  ~-       2,487,000      (lIlJS^.oOO) 

100-17      (By  tranafar) i2,»o/,uuu; 

Social  Sacurlty  Adainiatration 

Lialtation  on  adalniatratlva  axpanaaa  (ineraaaa  In  ^^  ^^^^  (♦18,000,000) 

lialtation) 

Aaalatant  Sacratary  for  Huaan  Davalopaant 

500,000        ♦600,000  ' 

Huaan  Davalopaant  Sarvleaa 
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CONG 


RJESS; 
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April  23,  1987 
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SupplMMntal 

R«qu«*t       Race 


l>«partM«nt«l  Managwufnt 

100-17  Q«n«ral  d«p«rta*ntal  aanagMMnt. 
-—    Off lea  of  Consuaar  Affairs 

Total,  Oapartaantal  Managaaani. 

Total.  Oapartaoflt  of  Haalth  ai  id  HuMan  Sarvlcaa. 

OEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAI I  DEVELOPMENT 
ManagaMant  and  Adailnlstratlon 
- —    Salarlas  and  axpansaa  (by  transfar) 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
Buraau  of  Land  Managi 


INT  RIOR 


ManagaaMnt  of  landa  and  rasourca*. 
Oragon  and  California  grant  lands. 


nt. 


Total.  Buraau  of  Land  Managaafi 

Unltad  Statas  Fish  and  Wlldl4fa  Sarvlca 

Rasourca  aanagaaant , 

National  Park  Sarvl4a 

Oparatlon  of  tha  national  park  syst^M. 
National  racraation  and  prasarvatlc 


Total.  National  Park  Sarvlca. 
Qaologlcal  Survay 
Survays.  Invastlgatlons.  and  rasaar^h. 

Buraau  of  Ninas 
Minos  and  alnarals 


Offlca  of  Surfaca  Mining  R^lamation 
and  Enforcaitant 


100-17  Rogulatlon  and  tachnology  (by  trans'^r). 

Buraau  of  Indian  Aff4lrs 

Oparatlon  of  Indian  Prograns 

Dapartmantal  Offio 


100-17 


100-17 


100-17 
100-17 

100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


Offlca  of  tha  Sacratary 

Offlca  of  tha  Solicitor 

Offlca  of  tha  Inspactor  Ganaral... 

Total,  DapartMantal  Of fleas. 

Total,  OapartMont  of  Intsrior. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTK  E 
Ganaral  Administration 
Salaries  and  expanses 


United  States  Parole  Co«4l*«lon 
Salaries  end  expenses 


Selarles  end 
Seleries  end 
Selarles  end 
Co— lesion, 
Selarles  end 
salarlas  and 
Salaries  end 
Seleries  end 


Legel  Activities 

expenses,  generel  legel 
expenses.  Antitrust  Di> 
expenses.  Foreign  Cleii s 


expenses, 
expenses, 
expenses, 
expenses , 


United  Stetei 
Oversight  of 
United  Stetei 
Conmunity  Reljat 


Totel,  Legel  Activities., 


2,200.000 
2.200.000 

■■  ■■  ■  ««  M  ■■ 

2.200,000 


9.714,000)  (4^9,714, 000) 


int 


8.622,000 
815,000 

6.437.000 


3.046.000 


9.960.000 
200,000 


10.160.000  -fl  0.1 60,000 


6.072,000 


900,000 


(642,000) 


575,000 


84,000 


ectlvities.. 

Ision 

Settlewent 


Attorneys 

Benkruptcy  Cases. . 

Mershels  Service. 

ions  Service. . . . 


1.646,000 
315,000 

3,000 
2.818.000 

93.000 
2.234,000 

64,000 

7,173,000 


tndetion 


April  93, 1987 


ReeoMsendat  Ion 

eoMpared  with 

Requeet 


1,600.000 
10.000 

1.610.000 

8.225,000 


-700,000 
4-10,000 

-690,000 

■•■16.025.000 


■•■5,622.000 
■•■815,000 

♦6.437.000 


4^3,046.000 


■•■9, 960. 000 
4^200,000 


1.765.000 


350,000 
200,000 
120,000 


670,000 
^,050,000 


675,000 


♦6,072,000 
■^900.000 

(-642,000) 

■^9, 765.000 

■f  350, 000 
■f  200. 000 
■f120.000 

■f  6  70, 000 

■•^37,050,000 


84,000 


1,646,000 
315.000 


Z. 818, 000 
93,000 

1,234.000 
64,000 

7,170,000 


-3.000 


-3.000 


April  23,  1987 
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RecoMMendetion 

Supplenental  compered  with 

Request   Recommendation         Request 


100-17 


100-17 


100-17 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


100-17 


100-17 


100-17 


100-17 


100—1 7 
100-17 


100-17 


100-17 


100-17 
100-17 


100-17 
100-17 


100-17 
100-17 


100-17 


100-17 
100-17 


100-17 

■I  I  1  I.V.I  <) 


Federel  Bureau  of  Investigation 

Seleries  end  expenses 9.309,000        9,309,000  — 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration 

Seleries  and  expenses 2,593,000        2,593,000  — - 

Immigration  and  Naturellzation  Service 

Seleries  end  expenses 5,588,000        5,588,000  

Federal  Prison  System 

Salaries  end  expenses 3.932.000  3,932,000  

National  Institute  of  Corrections 20,000  20,000  -— 

Buildings  and  facilities 30,000  30,000  — 

Limitation  on  administrative  and  vocational  training 

expenses.  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorporeted 

(increase  in  limitation) (133,000)  (133,000)  

Totel,  Federel  Prison  System 3,982,000        3,982,000  

Office  of  Justice  Progrems 

Justice  assistance 172,000         172.000  — 

Totel.  Oepertment  of  Justice 29.476,000       29,473,000  -3,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  —————  ——..—. 

Occupational  Safety  end  Heelth  Administration 

Salaries  end  expenses  (by  trensfer) (1,583,000)     •  (1,683,000)  

Employment  Stenderds  Administretion 

Block  lung  disability  trust  fund 708,000  708,000  — 

Oepertmentel  Menegement 

Seleries  end  expenses  (by  trensfer) (1,476.000)      (1,476,000)  

Office  of  the  Inspector  Generel  (by  trensfer) (460,000)        (460,000)  

Total,  Oepertment  of  Leber 708,000  708,000  

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  — — —  ..— ..— .— ..~. 

Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Salaries  end  expensee 6,900,000        6,900,000  

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Salaries  end  expenses  (by  transfer) (763,000)        (750,000)        (-13,000) 

Coest  (kierd 

Opereting  expenses 10,000,000      ■•■I 0 . 000 , 000 

(By  transfer) (20,100,000)      (10,100,000)     (-10,000,000) 

Reserve  training  (by  transfer) (1,231,000)      (1,200,000)        (-31,000) 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Headquarters  edministretion  (by  trensfer) (542,000)        (500,000)        (-42,000) 

Operations 35.500,000      ■^35,500,000 

(By  transfer) (44,000,000)      (8,500,000)    (-35,500,000) 

Federel  Highway  Administration 

Limitation  on  administretive  expenses  (increese  in 

limitation) (1,299.000)       (1,200.000)        (-99,000) 

Motor  Carrier  Safety  (by  trensfer) (147.000)        (140.000)         (-7,000) 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 

Operetions  end  research 600,000        '•>600,000 

(By  transfer) (634,000)  (-634,000) 

Federel  Railroad  Administration 

Office  of  the  Administretor  (by  trensfer) (229,000)        (200.000)        (-29  000) 

Railroad  sefety  (by  trensfer) (417,000)        (400,000)        (-17.000) 

Seint  Lawrence  Seeway  Development  Corporetion 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses  (increese  in 

limitation) (30,000)         (30,000)  

»»-;iiiiPi  11 
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SupplwMntal 

R*qu«*t   R«< 


iteM«rch  and  Spacial  Program 
100-17  RasMrch  and  spaelal  program*   (by 
Offica  of  tha  Inapaetoi 
100-17  Satarlaa  and  axpanaas  (by  transfai 

Total.  Dapartiaant  of  Tranap(  rtation 


Sarvlca 


and  Firearms 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TREi  iSURY 
Offica  of  tha  Secretary 

100-17  Salaries  and  axpanaas 

Fadaral  Law  EnforcaiMnt  Training  Cantar 

Salaries  and  expanses 

Financial  Management 

100-17  Salariea  and  expenses 

Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 

Salaries  and  expenses 

United  States  Custo* 

Salaries  and  expenses 

United  Statea 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Internal  Revenue  Service 


I  int 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Processing  tax  returns 

Examination  and  appeals 

Investigation,  collection,  and 


Service 


Total.  Internal  Revenue 

United  States  Secre 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Total.  Department  of  Treai 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 


100-17 
100-17 


Salaries  and  expenses 

(By  transfer) 

Hazardous  Substance  Response 
limitation) 


GENERAL  SERVICES  AOMI 4ISTRATI0N 
Federal  Supply  vrvice 

Operating  expenses 

Information  Resources  Mar^gement  Service 

Operating  expenses 

Federal  Property  Resoi|rces  Service 

Operating  expenses 

General  Management  and  /fdministration 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  Inspected  General 
Office  of  Inspector  (jeneral... 

Allowances  and  Office  Staff  f^r 
Allowances  and  Office  Staff  for 


Administration 

tranaf ar) 

General 


(163,000) 


) (447.000) 


1.353.000 


1.436.000 


Service 


ti  ixpayer  service 


Se  vice. 


ry. 


2.789,000 


Tru »t  Fund  (increase  in 


(12,400.000) 
(2.365.000) 


Former  Presidents 
Former  Presidents... 


Apnl  23,  1987 


Racommandation 

compared  with 

■ndation  Req-jaat 


(150.000) 


(-33.000) 


(400.000)        (-47.000) 
46.100.000      +46.100.000 


1,353.000 

118.000 

1,430,000 

1,359,000 


4^118,000 

-6.000 

4^1.359.000 


12.577.000  ♦12.677.000 


571.000 


721.000 


1.000.000 

7.003.000 

13.700.000 

11.400.000 


+571 .000 


■i'721  .000 


+1.000.000 

+7.003,000 

+13.700.000 

+11.400.000 


33.103.000 


+33.103.000 


2.045.000 
'53.277.000 


+2.045.000 
+50.488.000 


7.000.000 
(2.000.000) 


+7.000,000 
(-10,400,000) 

(-2.365.000) 


1.233.000  +1.233.000 


297.000 


177.600 


912.000 


198.000 


3.000 


+297,000 


+177.600 


+912.000 


+198.000 


+3.000 
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Federal  Buildings  Fund: 

Limitations  on  availability  of  revenue: 

Real  property  operations 

Program  direction  and  centralized  services. 
Design  and  construction  services 


Consumer  Information  Center 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses  (Increaae  in 
limitation) 


Total,  (leneral  Services  Administration 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 


100-17 


Research  and  program  management. 
(By  transfer) 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

100-17  Salariea  and  expenses  (by  transfer) 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 


100-17 
100-17 

100-17 

100-17 


Medical  cara. . .t.^.i. 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research 

Medical  administration  and  miscellaneous  operating 

expenses 

General  operat  ing  expenses 

Construction,  minor  projects  (Increase  in  limitation). 


Total,  Veterans  Administration. 


OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United  States 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

™    Salaries  and  expenses 

Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay 

Salariea  and  expenses 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
100-17  Arms  control  and  disarmament  activities 


Committee  for  Purchase  from  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped 

Salaries  and  expenses , 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses , 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

Export-Import  Bank 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses  (increase  in 
1 00-1 7    limitation) 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Election  Commission 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

100-17  Federel  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (increase  in  limitation). 

Federal  Labor  Relatione  Authority 

100-1 7  Salaries  and  expenses 


— 

(2.740.000) 
(129.000) 
(202.700) 

(+2.740.000) 
(+129.000) 
(+202.700) 

— _ 

8.000 

+8.000 

MSraBS  ■■••■■■*■ 

— — — .iL°°°' 

(+8.000) 

— 

2.828.500 

+2.828.500 

*"""*""*"""*"**** 

""""""•"■■■■"■■■ 

(24,927,000) 

13.000.000 
(12.000.000) 

+13.000.000 
(-12.927.000) 

(2,400,000) 

(2.400.000) 



74.695.000 
1.859.000 

149.391.000 
1.859.000 

+74.696.000 

736.000 
(665.000) 

400.000 
5.500.000 
(350.000) 

-336.000 
+5.500.000 
(-315.000) 

77.290.000 

157.150.000 

+79.860.000 

34.000 


2.640.000 


(157,000) 


755,000 


88,000 


(350.000) 


136.000 


34,000 


8.000 


4.000 


250.000 


2.640.000 


(157.000) 


755,000 


(200.000) 


136.000 


+8.000 


"•*• 

1.000 

+1.000 

265.000 

140.000 

-125.000 

124,000 

124.000 

,„ 

+4.000 


+250.000 


-88,000 


(-150,000) 
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Supplmaental 
R«qu«*t 


F*d*ral  MaritiM  Ca 

100-17  Salaria*  and  •xp«ns«s 

Fadaral  Itodlation  and  Concil.iation  Sarvlca 

100-1 7  Salarla*  and  axpanaa* 

Marlt  Syataws  Protact^on  Board 


100-17 
100-17 


Salarias  and  axpansaa 

Offlca  of  tho  Spacial  Counsal. 


Total.  Morit  Systaais  Protact 

National  Archivas  and  Racordi 

Salarias  and  axpansa* 


National  Cotmiaaion  on 
Information 


L  Lbraria*  and 


Scia  tea 


tho  Arts 


100-17  Salarias  and  axpansas 

National  Endonwnont   for 

—    Grants  and  adninistratlon 

National  EndowMont  for  th^  Humanitias 

Grants  and  administration 

National  Labor  Ralatifons  Board 

100-17  Salarias  and  axpansas 

National  Madiatior 

100-17  Salarias  and  axpansas 

National  Scianca  Fodndatl 


100-17 


Rasaarch  and  ralatad  activitias 
limitation) 


i 


Of f ica  of  Parsonnal  I  snagamant 


Salarias  and  axpansas 

(By  transf ar) 


Sacuritias  and  Exchang^  Comnission 

100-17  Salarias  and  axpansas ■ 

Smithsonian  Instifution 
Salarias  and  axpansas. 

National  Gallary  4f  Art 

Salarias  and  axpansas 

Woodrow  Wilson  Intornational  4*ntar  for  Scholars 

Salarias  and  axpansas 

Unitas  Statas  Holocaust  M^aorial  Council 
Holocaust  Manorial  Council. 

Unitad  Statas  Information  Agancy 

100-17  Salarias  and  axpansas , 

Unitad  Statas  Tax 
Salarias  and  axpansas. 

Total,  Othar  Indepandant  A^anclas. 


TITLE  II  -  INCREASED 


il 


TOTAL  -  New  budgat  (obligationa 
(Incraasa  in  limitations 
(Limitation  on  administr^tlva  axpansas) 

(By  transfer) 

(Transfer  from  Commodity 
(Section  32  -  Increase 


Ra4 


liasion 


200.000 


181.000 


170.000 
21.000 


ion  Board 

Administration 


191.000 


6.000 

6,000 

^^•^ 



200,000 

+200,000 



200,000 

f 200. 000 

628.000 

628,000 

— 

Board 


ion 
ncraasa  in 


60,000 


(2.600,000) 


1.837.000 


2,691.000 


Court 


9.836.000 


PAY  COSTS 
authority. 


Credit  Corporation), 
limitation) 


190,375,000 
(8,100,000) 

(184,651,000) 

(9,081,000) 

(112,000) 


April  23, 1987 


RaeosMMndatlon 

compared  with 

■ndation  Request 


200.000 


181.000 


170.000 
42.000 


212,000 
592.000 


4-21 .000 
♦21 .000 


60,000 


(1,300.000) 


731,000 
(435.000) 


1.837.000 


2,654,000 


490,000 


21.000 


19.000 


2.691.000 


150,000 
14,964,000 


456,852,500 

(3,879,000) 

(18.000.000) 

(86,969,000) 

(9.081.000) 

(112,000) 


■»592.000 


(-1,300,000) 


4-731  .000 
(4-435.000) 


•f  2. 654, 000 


4490,000 


421  ,000 


419,000 


4150.000 
45,128.000 


4266.477.500 
(-4.221,000) 
(418,000,000) 
(-97,682,000) 
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Recoaawndation 

cosiparad  with 

Raquaat 


TITLE  III  -  INCREASED  RETIREMENT  CONTRIBUTIONS 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

House  of  Representatlvaa 

100-17  Allowances  and  expenses 

Joint  Items 


35,880,000 


35,880,000 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


Joint  Economic  Committee 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing 

(^pltol  Guide  Service:  Salarias  and  expenses. 


Total,  Joint  Items. 


Office  of  Technology  Assessment 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

Congressional  Budget  Office 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 


155,000 
34,000 
32.000 

221.000 


545.000 


452,000 


155,000 
34.000 
32.000 

221.000 


545,000 


452,000 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 

100-17 


Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol:  Salaries. 

Capitol  buildings 

Capitol  grounds 

House  office  buildings 

Capitol  Power  Plant 

Library  buildings  and  grounds:  Structural  and 
mechanical  care 


Total.  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Botanic  Garden 
100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 


166,000 
187.000 
68,000 
611,000 
109,000 

130.000 

1,271,000 


166.000 
187,000 
68,000 
611.000 
109,000 

130.000 

1,271.000 


48.000 


48.000 


100-17 
100-17 
100-44 
100-17 
100-44 
100-17 

100-17 


Library  of  Congress 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Copyright  Office:  Salaries  and  expenses. 
Authority  to  spend  receipts. 


Congressional  Research  Service:  Salaries  and  expenses. 
Books  for  ths  blind  and  physically  handicapped: 

Salaries  and  expenses 


Total,  Library  of  Congress. 


1.906,000 

287,000 

-12,000 
617,000 

103,000 

2,901 .000 


1,906.000 

287,000 

-12,000 
617,000 

103,000 

2,901 ,000 


Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

100-17      Authority  to  spend  receipts 

Total,  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal.. 


7,000 
-6,000 


7,000 
-6,000 


(k>vernment  Printing  Office 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Documents:  Salaries  and 
1 00-1 7    expenses 


1,000 


83,000 


1,000 


83,000 


Gsneral  Accounting  Office 

100-17   Salaries  and  expanses 

Total.  Legislative  Branch 


3,563.000 
44.965,000 


3,563,000 
44,965.000 


THE  JUDICIARY 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 


100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

100-17  Care  of  the  building  and  grounds. 


409.000 
33.000 


409.000 
33.000 


Total.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statas. 


442.000 


442.000 
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United  State*  Court  of 
for  the  Federal  Clr  cult 


10O-17  Selarie*  end  expense* 

United  State*  Court  of  Intei^atlonai  Trade 
100-17  Salarle*  and  expenae* 


Court*  of  Appeals,  District 
Judicial  ~ 

1 0O-1 7  Salaries  and  expenae* 

100-17  Defender  eerviees 


C4  urt*.  and  other 


Serv!  ce* 


Total.  Court*  of  Appeals.  D 
other  Judicial  Services.. 


Adalnistrative  Office  of  the  Un 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Judicial  Center 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  The  Judiciary 


100-17 


100-17 


100-17 


100-17 


100-17 


100-17 


100-17 


100-17 


100-17 


100-17 


100-17 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
The  White  House 

Selaries  and  expenses 

Executive  Residence  and 

Operating  expenses 

Special  Assistance  to 

Salaries  and  expanses 

Council  of  Economic 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  Policy 

Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Security 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  Management  i 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  Federal  Procu 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  Science  and 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Office  of  the  United  States 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Executive  Office  of 


PRESIDENT 
Office 


I  Ihite  House 


100-17 
100-17 


th  I  President 


kdvisers 


Administ  ration 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO 
Agency  for  International 

Operating  expenses.  Agency  for  Ii 
Developawnt 

Operating  expenses  of  the  Agency 
Development.  Office  of  Inspect 


Totel.  Agency  for  Internet:  onal  Development. 


Supplemental 
Request 


Re< 


Appeals 


23.000 
49.000 


Apnl  23,  1987 


Recommendat i  on 

compared  with 

ndation  Request 


23.000 
49.000 


9.688,000 
887.000 


strict  Courts,   and 


ted  States  Courts 


Dov  tlopment 


C  >uncil 


id  Budget 
iment  Policy 


Tecl|nology  Policy 

Policy 

T^ada  Representative 


10.575.000 

80.000 

108,000 
"l 1,277, 000 


374.000 
53.000 
107.000 
95.000 
89.000 
62.000 
214.000 
413.000 
20.000 
40.000 


9.688,000 
887.000 


10.575.000 


80.000 


108.000 
11.277.000 


374.000 
53.000 
107,000 
95.000 
89.000 
62.000 
214.000 
413.000 
20.000 
20.000 


the  President. 


168.000 
1 ,635,000 


-20.000 


TIE 


PRESIDENT 
Development 
ternetional 


for  International 
r  General 


5.488.000 

218.000 

5.706.000 


168,000 
1,615.000 


-20.000 


5.488.000 
218.000 


5.706.000 
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Peace  Corps 

100-17  Peace  Corps,  operating  expenses 

African  Development  Foundation 

100-17  African  Development  Foundation 

Total.  Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretory  for  Administration.. 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Governmental 

and  Public  Affairs 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

— -    Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economics 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and 

Education 

100-17      (By  transfsr) 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing  and 

—      Inspect  ion  Service 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretory  for  International 

Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Small  Community 

and  Rural  Development 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural 

Resources  and  Environment 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Office  of  th*  Assistant  Secretary  for  Food  and 

Consumer  Services 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Departmental  administration 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Building  operations  and  maintenance 

100-17      (By  transfsr) 

Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Agricultural  Ressarch  Service 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Extension  Service 

National  Agricultural  Library 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Economic  Research  Service 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service 

100-17      (By  tranefer) 

World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Foreign  Agriculturel  Service 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

100-17  (^neral  Sales  Manager  (by  transfer) 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservetion  Service 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses  (by  transfer) 

Office  of  International  Cooperation  and  Development 

Salaries  and  expenses 

100-17      (By  transfer) , 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Conservation  operations 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

River  basin  surveys  and  investigations 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Watershed  planning 

100-17      (By  transfer) 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

Salaries  and  expenses 

100-17      (By  transfer) 


436.000 


99.000 
6,241.000 


436.000 


99,000 
6,241.000 




29.000 

♦29.000 

(29.000) 



(-29,000) 



8.000 

-^8.000 

(8,000) 

(-8.000) 



6,000 

♦6.000 

(6,000) 



(-6.000) 



6,000 

+6.000 

(6.000) 

— - 

(-6.000) 

.._ 

6,000 

♦6,000 

(6.000) 

(-6,000) 



6.000 

♦6,000 

(6.000) 

— 

(-6,000) 



8,000 

♦8,000 

(8.000) 



(-8.000) 



8,000 

♦8.000 

(8.000) 



(-8.000) 



6,000 

♦6.000 

(6.000) 



(-6.000) 

• 

6.000 

♦6,000 

(6.000) 



(-6.000) 

— 

458.000 

♦458,000 

(458.000) 



(-458.000) 



165.000 

♦165,000 

(165.000) 

(-165,000) 



126.000 

♦126.000 

(126.000) 

— - 

(-126.000) 



622,000 

♦622.000 

(622.000) 



(-622,000) 



239,000 

♦239,000 

(239.000) 



(-239,000) 



4.747.000 

♦4,747,000 

(4.747.000) 



(-4,747,000) 



6.500.000 

♦6,500,000 



97.000 

♦97,000 

(97.000) 



(-97,000) 



580.000 

♦580,000 

(580,000) 

_-_ 

(-580,000) 

- — 

612.000 

♦612,000 

(612,000) 



(-612,000) 



21.000 

♦21,000 

(21,000) 

(-21,000) 



607.000 

♦607,000 

(607,000) 



(-607,000) 

(107,000) 

(107.000) 

(9,920,000) 

(9.920.000) 



114.000 

♦114.000 

(114.000) 

^"^ 

(-114.000) 

6,331.000 

♦5.331.000 

(S. 331. 000) 

-— 

(-5.331,000) 

130.000 

♦130.000 

(130.000) 



(-130.000) 



97.000 

♦97.000 

(97,000) 

.._ 

(-97.000) 

4.678.000 

♦4,678.000 

(4.678.000) 



(-4,678,000) 
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SupploMontal 

Roquost   R«c< 


Fodorat  Grain  Inspoetloi 


100-17 

100-17 
100-17 
100-17 

100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 

100-17 


Solar !••  and  oxponoo*. 
(By  tronafor) 


Aflricultural  Markating 


■arfcotlng  aarvieas 

(By  tranaf or) 

Lialtation  on  adainlatrativo 
llaitatlon) 


oxponi  08 


Fund*  for  atrongthoning  aarkata.  ii  ci 
(Soction  32)  (incroaaa  in  liMitalion) 


Paekara  and  Stockyarda  Adn:  niatration 


Paekara  and  Stockyarda  Adaiiniatrat  on. 
(By  tranafar) 


Agricultural  Cooparativf  Sorvico 

Agricultural  Cooporativo  Sorvico 
-  ■    -  r) 


(By  tranaf or 

Offico  of  Tranaport^t 

Offica  of  Tranaportation. 
(By  tranafar) 


Food  Safaty  and  Inspocti  >n  Sorvico 


Food  Safaty  and  Inapaction  Sarvict 
(By  tranafar) 


Food  and  Nutrition  S  irvico 


Food  progroM  adainiatration. 
(By  tranafar) 


Human  Nutrition  Infomati»n  Sarvica 


Huaan  Nutrition  Information  Sorvii 
(^  tranafar) 


Foraat  Sarvic« 


Foroat  roaoarch  (by  tranafar) 

Stata  and  privata  forastry  (by  tn 
National  foroat  systam  (by  tranafi 
Conatruction  (by  tranafar) 


Total.  Oapartmant  of  Agricu! turo 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMlERCE 
(tenoral  Adminiatr^tion 


100-17  Sala 


Buraau  of  tho  Cot  bus 


100-17  Solaria*  and  oxponsos 

100-17   Pariodic  conauao*  and  programs. 


Total.  Buraau  of  tha  Cansua 


Economic  and  Statistica 

100-17  Salaria*  and  axpanaas 

Economic  Dovolopmont  Administration 
100-17  Salarioa  and  oxponaos  (by  tranaf a  ■ 

Intarnational  Trada  Administration 
100-17  Oporationa  and  administration 

Minority  Businoss  Dovolo^ma 
100-17  Minority  businoss  davalopmont 

Unitad  Stataa  Travol  and  Tour 
100-17  Solariaa  and  axpansaa 


Sarvica 


Sorvico 


(incraaaa  in 
and  aupply 


ion 


isf  or) < 

■) 


(76.000) 

(490,000) 

(213,000) 

(84.000) 

(58.000) 

(46.000) 

(34.000) 

(4.573.000) 

(1.503.000) 

(75,000) 

(10.412.000) 


464.000 


1.433.000 
2.806.000 


4.239.000 


Analysia 


iim 


nt  Agancy 
Adminiatration 


406.000 

(400,000) 

2.237.000 

180.000 

49.000 


indation 


ApnliS,1987 


Rocommondat ion 

eomparad  with 

Roquaat 


76.000 

490.000 

(213.000) 
(84,000) 

58.000 

46,000 

34.000 

4,573,000 

1.503.000 

75.000 


(1.000.000) 

(190.000) 

(9,300,000) 

(1,600,000) 


•f  76. 000 
(-76.000) 


4-490.000 
(-490.000) 


-fSS.OOO 
(-58.000) 


•»46.000 
(-46.000) 


-f  34. 000 
(-34.000) 


-f  4. 573.000 
(-4.573,000) 


■M, 503, 000 
(-1.503.000) 


>75.000 
(-76.000) 


(4-1.000.000) 

(4190,000) 

(-1,112.000) 

(-•-1.600,000) 


32.068,000  +32,068,000 


464.000 


1.433.000 
2 , 806 , 000 


4,239,000 


408.000 


(400,000) 


2,237,000 


180.000 


49.000 


April  2S.  1987 
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Raquaat 


Race 


kndation 


9501 


Rocommondation 

coaiparad  with 

Roquaat 


National  Ocaanic  and  Atmosphoric  Adminiatration 

100-17  Oparations,  raaaarch,  and  facilitias 

National  Buroau  of  Standards 
100-17  Sclontific  and  tochnlcal  raaaarch  and  aarvicaa 


5.972.000 


1.368,000 


5.972,000 


1,368.000 


National  Talacommunications  and  Information 
Adminiatration 


100-17  Salariaa  and  axpansos 

Total,  Oapartmant  of  CoMaoreo. 


213.000 
15.130.000 


213,000 
15.130.000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE—MILITARY 
Oporation  and  Maintananca 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 

100-17 
100-17 


Oparation 
Oparation 
Oparation 
Oporation 
Oparation 
Oparation 
Oparation 
Oporation 
Oporation 
Oparation 
Oparation 
National 
Army. . 
Court  of 


and  Maintananca. 

and  Maintananca. 

and  Maintananca. 

and  Maintananca. 

and  Maintananca, 

and  Maintananca,  Army  Rasarva 

and  Maintananca,  Navy  Raaarva 

and  Maintananca, 

and  maintananca. 


Army 

Navy 

Marina  Corpa 

Air  Forco 

Dafanaa  Aganciaa. 


Marina  Corps  Rasarva 

Air  Forca  Rasarva 

and  Maintananca,  Army  National  Guard 

and  Maintananca,  Air  National  Guard 

Board  for  tho  Promotion  of  Rlfla  Practica, 


Military  Appaala,  Dafanaa. 


119,047.000 

148,880,000 

8,117,000 

85,564,000 

102,453,000 

4,858.000 

1.306,000 

135,000 

12.471.000 

12.666,000 

27,479.000 

7.000 
36.000 


119.047.000 

148.880.000 

8.117.000 

85.564,000 

102.453.000 

4.858.000 

1,306,000 

135,000 

12,471.000 

12,666,000 

27,479,000 

7,000 
36.000 


Total,  Oparation  and  Maintananca 523,019,000      523,019,000 


Raaaarch.  Davalopmont.  Taat.  and  Evaluation 

100-17  Rosaarch.  Davalopmont.  Taat.  and  Evaluation.  Army 

100-17  Raaaarch.  Davalopmont.  Toat.  and  Evaluation.  Navy. 

100-17  Raaaarch.  Davalopmont,  Tost,  and  Evaluation.  Air  Forca 

Raaaarch,  Oovalopmont,  Taat,  and  Evaluation,  Dafanaa 
1 00-1 7    Aganciaa 


14,955,000 

1.477.000 

13.609.000 


14.955.000 

1,477.000 

13.609.000 


5.165.000        5.165.000 


Total.  Raaaarch.  Davalopmont,  Taat.  and 
Evaluation 


35.206,000       35,206,000 


Military  Conatruction 


100-17  Military  Construction,  Army 

100-17  Military  Conatruction,  Navy 

100-17  Military  Conatruction,  Army  Roaarva. 


4,136,000 

1 ,736,000 

53.000 


4.136.000 

1.736.000 

53.000 


Total.   Military  Conatruction 5.925.000       LSIhSSS. 


100-17 


Family  Houaing 

Family  houaing.  Army 

Total.  Oapartmant  of  Dofonso — Military. 


435.000 
564,585,000 


435,000 
564,585,000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE—CIVIL 
Camatarlal  Expansaa,  Army 

100-17  Salariaa  and  axpansaa 

Corpa  of  Enginaara— Civil 

100-17  (^noral  axpanaas  (by  tranafar) 

Soldlora'  and  Airman 'a  Homo 
100-17  Oparation  and  maintananca  (by  tranafar)... 
Total.  Oapartmant  of  Dafanaa— Civil. 


74.000 
(1.400.000) 


40.000 
(1,400,000) 


-34,000 


(578.000) 
74.000 


(578,000) 
40.000 


-34.000 
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SupplMMiital 

R*qu«*t       Itoci 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUlMN  SERVICES 
Food  and  Drug  Adalnisf ration 


— -    3«larl*s  and  oxponao*. 
100-17      (By  traiMfor) 


Hoalth  Raseurco*  and  Sarvicaa 


Indian  haalth  sarvlcas 

100-17  Indian  haalth  facllltlos  (by 
100-31  Haalth  raaeurcaa  and  sarviea*  (by 


trans  'mr) 


Cantor*  for  Diaaas* 
Dlaaaaa  control,  raaaarch  and  trailing 
National  Inatitutaa  of 


:ransfor) 

Omtrol 


100-17 


100-17 


Offic*  of  tha  Diractor. 
(By  transfer) 


Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 

Fadaral  subsidy  for  Saint  Elizabat^s  Hospital. 
(By  transfer) 


OapartRMntal  Managi 

100-17  Office  of  tha  Inspector  General  (b; 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Total.  DepartMental  Managanevt 

Total.  Department  of  Health  ^nd   Human  Services. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URB^M  DEVELOPMENT 
Management  and  Administration 
Salaries  and  expenses  (by  transfer 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Bureau  of  Land  Managi 


100-17 


ManagasMnt  of  lands  and  resources 
Oregon  and  California  grant  lands 
Construction  and  access  (by  transfer 


Total.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage 
United  States  Fish  and  Wild 

Resource  management 

National  Park 


Serv  ,e« 


Operation  of  national  park  system. 
National  recreation  and  preservati  tn. 


Total,  National  Park  Service 
(leological  Surve  ' 
Surveys,  investigations,  and  research 

Bureau  of  Mines 
Mines  and  minerals 


Office  of  Surface  Mining  leclamation 
and  Enforcement 


f 


Af  ai 


100-17  Regulation  and  technology  (by  tran 

Bureau  of  Indian 

Operation  of  Indian  Programs... 

Departmental  Offifes 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

(Hflce  of  the  Solicitor 

Office  of  Inspector  (General. 


Total.  Departmental  Offices. 
Total.  Department  of  Interlo 


Administration 


(4.108.000) 


(4.47S.000) 
(1.400.000) 


Health 


(755,000) 


(1.941.000) 


nt 
transfer) , 


(500,000) 


nt 


nt 

ife  Service 


(36,000) 


er). 
rs 


(665,000) 


April  2S.  1987 


ndatlon 


Recommenda  t  i  on 

compared  with 

Request 


4.108.000 


4.000.000 


1.237.000 


350.000 


1.941.000 


(500.000) 
8,000 


8,000 
11,644,000 


♦4.108,000 
(-4.108,000) 


M, 000, 000 
(-4.475.000) 
(-1,400,000) 


♦1.237.000 


♦350.000 
(-755.000) 


•«-1,941,000 
(-1.941.000) 


♦8.000 

♦8.000 

♦11.644,000 


(9.755.000)  (♦9,755,000) 


454.000 
479,000 


933,000 


♦454.000 
♦479.000 
(-36,000) 

♦933,000 


2.800,000 


4,000,000 
100,000 


♦2,800,000 


♦4,000,000 
♦100,000 


4,100,000 


4,206,000 


1.350,000 


4.500.000 


♦4,100,000 


♦4,206,000 


♦1,350,000 


(-665.000) 


♦4.500.000 


400,000 
200.000 
180,000 


♦400,000 
♦200,000 
♦180,000 


780,000 
18.669.000 


♦780.000 
♦18,669,000 
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Request   Rece 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
General  Administration 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

United  States  Parole  CoMMisslon 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

Legal  Activities 


778.000 


155,000 


indatlon 


778,000 


155,000 


9503 


Racommendat 1 en 

compared  with 

Request 


100-17 
100-17 

100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal  activities 
Salaries  and  expenses.  Antitrust  Division 


Salaries  and  expenses.  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  - — 

Commission • 

Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States  Attorneys 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Oversight  of  Bankruptcy  Cases.. 
Salaries  snd  expenses.  United  States  Marshals  Service. 
Salaries  and  expenses,  ConMunity  Relations  Service 


Total,  Legal  Activities 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

100-17  Salaries  and  expense* 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

Iimigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Prison  System 


2,213.000 
430,000 

4.000 

3,510,000 

150.000 

3,211 .000 

85,000 

9,603,000 


23,005,000 


7.324,000 


10,186,000 


2,213.000 
430,000 


3.510.000 

150.000 

3,211,000 

85.000 

9,599,000 


23.005,000 

7,324,000 

10,186,000 


-4.000 


1. 000 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


100-17 


Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Institute  of  Corrections 

Buildings  and  facilities ;•:••;*;*•• 

Limitation  on  administrstive  and  vocational  training 
expenses,  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorporeted 
(increase  in  limitation) 


Total.  Federal  Prison  System 

Office  of  Justice  Programs 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 

Total.  Department  of  Justice 


17.053,000 
129,000 
208,000 


(55,000) 
17,390,000 


17,053,000 
129,000 
208,000 


(55,000) 
17,390,000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Employment  and  Training  Administration 

100-17  Program  administration  (by  transfer) 

Employment  Standards  Administration 

100-17  Black  lung  disability  trust  fund 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration 

100-1 7  Salaries  and  expenses  (by  transfer) 

Mine  Safety  and  Heelth  Administration 

100-17  Salaries  and  expenses  (by  transfer) 

Departmental  Management 


210,000 
68,651,000 


(808.000) 


210,000 

■*•■■■■•■■■■ 

68,647,000 


(808,000) 


-4,000 


494,000 


494,000 


(1,533.000)       (1,533,000) 


(1,941.000)       (1,941,000) 


100-17  Salaries  and  expenses  (by  trensfer) 

100-17  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  (by  transfer) 

Total.  Department  of  Labor 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Administration  of  Foreign  Affeirs 
100-17  Salaries  and  expenses 


(1.302.000) 
(556.000) 


(1,302,000) 
(556,000) 


494,000 


16,734,000 


494,000 


16,734,000 


JnWI  99    iaS7 
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Raquast 


R«< 


). 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Offic*  of  tho  Socr^tory 
1IX>-17  Salarios  and  oxponoos  (by  transft 

Coast  (iuard 
1(X>-'17  Oporoting  oxponso*  (by  transfor). 

Fadaral  Aviation  Adalnlatration 


100-17 
100-17 


100-17 
100-17 


100-17 

100-17 
100-17 


Hoadquartara  adainistration  (by  t^anafar), 

Oparationa 

(By  transf ar) 


Fadaral  Highway  Adnln 


Llaltation  on  ganaral  oparatlng  ai  :pansas  (Ineraaaa  In 

llBltatlon) 

Motor  carrlar  aafaty  (by  tranafar 


National  Highway  Traffic  Safa  y  Adainiatration 


Oparations  and  raaaarch. 
(By  tranafar) 


Fadaral  Railroad  Adaiin:  atration 


Offlca  of  tha  Administrator. 

(By  tranafar) 

Railroad  aafaty 

(By  tranafar) 


Total,  Fadaral  Railroad  Adia:  nlstratlon. 


Urban  Maaa  Transportation  4dRlnlstration 
100-17  Adainiatrativa  axpansaa  (by  tranafar) 
Saint  Lawranca  Saaway  Da vol 


Lopi  lan 


Limitation  on  administrativa 
100-17    limitation) 


axpai  aas 


Rasoarch  and  Spaclal  Programf  Administration 
100-17  Raaaarch  and  apaclal  programs  (by  tranafar). 

Offlca  of  tha  Inapactoil  Ganaral 
100-17  Salarlaa  and  axpansas  (by  tranafai  > 

Total.  Dapartmant  of  Tranapt  rtation 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRE>  SURY 
Offlca  of  tha  Sacr4tary 

100-17  Salarlaa  and  axpanaaa 

Fadaral  Law  Enforcamant  Tr4ining  Cantar 

Salarlaa  and  axpanaaa 

Financial  Managamant  Sarvica 

100-17  Salarlaa  and  axpansaa 

Buraau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 

Salarlaa  and  axpansaa 

Unitad  Stataa  Cuatom  Sarvica 

Salarlaa  and  axpansas 

Unitad  Statas  M|nt 

Salarlaa  and  axpansas 

Buraau  of  tha  Publl4  Dabt 
—    Salarlaa  and  axpansas 


atration 


t  Corporation 
(incraasa  in 


and  Firaarms 


(535.000) 

(2.154.000) 

(405.000) 
(48.267.000) 


(1.933.000) 
(661.000) 


(467.000) 


(156.000) 
(306.000) 


(336.000) 


(34.000) 


(139.000) 


(443.000) 


863,000 


1,164,000 


Apnl  23, 1987 


Raco— landatlon 

comparad  with 

ndation         Raquaat 


(450.000) 


(2.000.000) 


(350.000) 
36.000.000 
(10.000,000) 


(1.600.000) 
(660,000) 


400.000 


100.000 
250.000 


350,000 


(300.000) 


(30.000) 


(100,000) 


863,000 


167,000 


1.164.000 


3,428.000 


422.000 


1.058.000 


(-85.000) 


(-154.000) 


(-55.000) 
■^36.000.000 
(-38.267.000) 


(-333.000) 
(-1.000) 


MOO.  000 
(-467.000) 


■M  00.000 
(-156,000) 

4^250.000 
(-306.000) 


•'350.000 


(-36.000) 


(-4.000) 


(-39.000) 


(400,000)        (-43.000) 
36.750.000      4'36. 750.000 


4^167.000 


♦3.428.000 


10.066.000  ♦10,066.000 


♦422.000 


♦1.058,000 


ApHl  23, 1987 
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Racomaandatlon 

comparad  with 

Raquaat 


Intarnal  Ravanua  Sarvica 


Salarlaa  and  axpansaa 

Procaaalng  tax  raturns 

Examinations  and  appaala 

Invaatigatlon,  collaction  and  taxpayar  aarvica. 


Total.  Intarnal  Ravanua  Sarvica. 


3.110.000 
81 .854,000 
23,325.000 
11.711.000 

120.000.000 


3.110.000 
81.854.000 
23.325.000 
11.711.000 

120.000.000 


Unitad  Statas  Sacrat  Sarvica 

Salarlaa  and  axpansas 

Total.  Dapartmant  of  Traaaury 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 


100-17 
100-17 


Salarlaa  and  axpansaa 

Salarias  and  axpansas  (by  tranafar) 

Hazardous  Substanca  Raaponaa  Truat  Fund  (ineraaaa  in 
limitation) 


122.027.000 

(10.000.000) 
(4.218.000) 


5.387.000 
142.555.000 


♦5.387.000 
♦20.528.000 


5.000.000 


♦5.000.000 
(-10.000.000) 

(-4.218.000) 


GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Fadaral  Supply  Sarvica 

Oparatlng  axpansaa 

Information  Raaourcaa  Managamant  Sarvica 

Oparatlng  axpanaaa 

Fadaral  Proparty  Raaourcaa  Sarvica 

Oparatlng  axpansaa 

Ganaral  Managamant  and  Adminlatratlon 

Salarias  and  axpansas 

Offlca  of  Inspactor  Ganaral 

Offlca  of  Inspactor  Ganaral 

Allowancas  and  Offlca  Staff  for  Formar  Praaidanta 

Allowancas  and  Offica  Staff  for  Formar  Praaidanta... 

Fadaral  Building  Fund 

Limitations  on  availability  of  ravanua: 

Raal  proparty  oparations 

Program  direction  and  cantralizad  sarvicaa 

Oaaign  and  construction  sarvicaa 

Conaumar  information  Cantar 


1.611.000       ♦I. 611.000 


328,000 


290,000 


1^328.000 


♦290.000 


1.214.000       ♦1.214.000 


373.000 


5.000 


♦373.000 


♦5.000 


Salarias  and  axpansas 

Limitation  on  administrativa  axpanaaa  (ineraaaa  in 
limitation) 


Total.  Ganaral  Sarvicaa  Adminlatratlon. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

100-17  Raaaarch  and  program  managamant  (by  tranafar) 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

100-17  Salarlaa  and  axpansas  (by  tranafar) 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

100-17  Madical  cara 

100-17  Madical  and  prosthatic  raaaarch 

Madical  administration  and  mlacallanaous  oparatlng 

100-17    axpanaaa 

100-17  Ganaral  operating  axpansas 

100-17  Construction,  minor  projacta  (ineraaaa  in  limitation). 


Total.  Vatarana  Adminlatratlon. 


— 

(5.065.000) 
(225.000) 
(472.000) 

(♦5.065.000) 
(♦225.000) 
(♦472.000) 

... 

6.000 

♦6.000 

— .— 

(6.000) 

(♦6,000) 

3,827.000 

♦3.827.000 

■■■■"""■"■""■■" 

(16.557.000) 

(10,500,000) 

(-6.057.000) 

(2.400.000) 

(2.400.000) 



131.600,000 
1.024,000 

131.600.000 
1.024.000 



345,000 
9,242.000 
(529.000) 

175,000 
5,000.000 
(275.000) 

-170,000 
-4.242,000 
(-254,000) 

142.211.000 

137,799,000 

-4.412,000 

9506 
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OTHER  INOEPENOENT  AOJENCIES 
Adaintstratlv*  Confarwtc*  of  ^o  Unitod  Statos 

100-17  Solorioo  and  oxponaos 

Adviaory  CoMMittaa  on  F«)daral  Pay 

—    Salarios  and  axpanaaa 

Anaa  Control  and  Oiaan 


100-17  Aram  control  and  dlaai 


nt  actlvltiaa 


Comiaaien 


OoaMlaaion  on  Civil  ptighta 

100-17  Salariaa  and  axpanaaa 

Conaiaaar  Product  Safaty 

100-1 7  Salariaa  and  axpanaaa 

Equal  EaployMont  Opportunil^  Comniaaion 

100-17  Salariaa  and  axpanaaa 

Export-Iaport  B^k 


100-17 


LiMitatlon  on  adainiatrativa  axpar taa  (incraaaa  in 
llaitation) 


Fadaral  Connuni  cat  ions  <|aiiMii*sion 
100-1 7  Salariaa  and  axpanaaa 

Fadaral  Election  Cotm^ission 
100-17  Salariaa  and  axpanaaa 

Fadaral  Homo  Loan  Bank  Board 


100-17 


LiMitation  on  adainiatrativa  axpar taa  (incraase  in 
liaitation) 


Kuthority 


Fadaral  Labor  Ralationa 
—    Salariaa  and  axpanaaa 

Fadaral  Maritima  Com^^**^'*'^ 

100-17  Salariaa  and  axpanaaa 

Fadaral  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

100-17  Salariaa  and  axpanaes 

Intelligence  Conmuni^  Staff 
100-17  Intelligence  coaiMunity  staff .. 

Marine  Mawwal  Co—i|aaion 

100-17  Saleriea  and  expensea 

Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 


100-17 


Salariaa  and  expenaee 

Office  of  the  Speciel  Counsel. 


Total.  Merit  Systems  Protec 


National  Archivea  and  Recordi  Adminiatration 
100-17  Operating  expenaee , 


National  CoMMiasion  on  L:  brariea  and 
Information  Sciei  ce 


100-17  Salariaa  and  expenses 

National  Council  on  the  fandieapped 

100-1 7  Salariaa  and  expensea 

National  Endonmient  for  thi  Humanities 
Granta  and  administration 


int  Agency 


ion  Board. 


SupplesMntal 
Requeat 


Re< 


14.000 


176.000 


19.000 


496.000 


1.889.000 


(227.000) 


1.199.000 


202.000 


(350.000) 


147,000 


188.000 


155.000 


10.000 


863.000 


17.000 


10.000 


April  S3,  1987 


Recommendet ion 

compared  with 

•ndation         Requeat 


14.000 

2.000 

176.000 

19,000 

250.000 

1,889.000 

(227.000) 
1.199,000 
83,000 

(200.000) 
220.000 


147.tX)0 


188.000 


155.000 


10.000 


272.000 
79,000 

351,000 


863,000 

17.000 

10,000 

200,000 


♦2,000 


-246,000 


-119.000 


(-150,000) 


>220.000 


4-272.000 
♦79.000 

♦351 ,000 


♦200.000 
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Recommendation 

compared  with 

Requeat 


National  Labor  Relations  Board 

100-17  Salariaa  and  expenaee 

National  Mediation  Board 
100-17  Salariaa  and  expenses 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 


1.659.000 


44.000 


Salariaa  and  expenaee. 
(By  tranaf er) 


100-17 

100-17 
100-17 


Railroad  Retirement  Beerd 

Limitation  on  adminiatrative  expenaes  (increase  in 
limitation) •  •  • 

Limitation  on  railroad  unemployment  inauranca 

admini.tration  fund  (increeae  in  limitation)........ 

Limitation  on  review  activity  (incraaaa  in  limitation) 


Securitiea  and  Exchange  Commission 

100-17  Salariaa  and  expenaee 

Smithsonian  Inatitution 

—    Salariaa  and  expenses 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Woodrow  Wilson  Internetional  Center  for  SehoUra 

Saleriea  and  expenaee 

United  Statea  Holocauat  Memorial  Council 

Holocauat  Memorial  Council 

United  States  Information  Agency 


(764.000) 

(214.000) 
(22.000) 


2.163,000 


1,659,000 
44.000 


1,129,000 
(682,000) 


(764,000) 

(214,000) 
(22.000) 


2.163.000 


1,700,000 


330,000 


19,000 


16.000 


♦1.129.000 
(♦682.000) 


♦1.700.000 

♦330.000 

♦19.000 

♦16.000 


100-17 
100-17 


Salariaa  and  expenaee 

Radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba. 


5.443.000 
516.000 


5.443.000 
516.000 


Total.  United  Statea  Information  Agency. 

United  Stetea  Tax  Court 

Salariaa  and  expenaee 

Total.  Other  Independent  Agenciea 


5.959.000        5,959,000 


15.210.000 


75.000 
18.887.000 


TITLE  III  -  INCREASED  RETIREMENT  CONTRIBUTIONS 


TOTAL 


New  budget  (obligetional)  authority 

(Increase  in  limitationa) 

(By  tranaf er) 

(Tranafer  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation), 
(Section  32  -  increeae  in  limitetion) 


1.009.234.000 

(8.559.000) 

(141.204.000) 

(10.027.000) 

(84.000) 


1.136.927.000 

(3.606.000) 

(58.705.000) 

(10.027.000) 

(84.000) 


♦76,000 
♦3.677,000 


♦127,693,000 

(-4,953,000) 
(-82.499.000) 


TITLE  IV  -  URGENT  RELIEF  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 

CHAPTER  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


Grants  for  facilities  to  aaaist  the  homeleaa. 
Emergency  shelter  grants  program. 


Transitional  housing  demonstration  program 

Permenent  housing  for  handicapped  homeleaa  peraona. 

Total 

FERERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY 

Emergency  food  end  ahelter  program 


75.000.000 

100.000.000 

30.000.000 

25.000,000 


♦76,000,000 

♦100.000.000 

♦30.000.000 

♦25.000.000 


230.000.000     ♦230.000.000 


Total.  Chapter  I: 

New  budget  (obligetional)  authority. 


50.000.000 
280.000.000 


♦50.000.000 

■■■■■«■■■«■■*■ 

♦280.000.000 
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CHAPTER  II 

DePARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  tUMlM   SERVICES 

Health  R«sourc««  S«rvic«*  A^nlnistration 

Haalth  r«sourc*s  and  ••rvicas .... 

Alcohol.  Drug  Abuso  and  Mantal  H«4lth  AdMiniatration 

Alcohol,  drug  abuaa  and  nantal  haatth 

Faaily  Support  Administration 

Offiea  of  Coaaunity  Sarvicas: 

Co— unity  aarvicas  block  grant 

Total.  Chaptar  II: 

Now  budgat  (obligational 


TITLE  IV  -  URGENT  RELIEF  FORI 
TOTAL  -  Haw  budgat  (obligational) 


THE  HOMELESS 
luthority 


TITLE  I  -  GENERAL  SUPPLE!  IENTAL3 


h 


Chaptar  I: 

CoMMrca.  Justica,  Stata  and 
Naw  budgat  (obligational) 

Appropriation* 

Appropriation  for  dab' 

(By  tranafar) 

(Limitation  on  guarantaad 
Chaptar  II: 
Dafensa: 

Naw  budgat  (obligational) 
Chaptar  III: 

Enargy  and  Natar  Davalopmant : 
Naw  budgat  (obligational) 

(By  tranafar) 

Chaptar  IV: 

Foraign  Operations: 

Naw  budgat  (obligational) 

(By  transfer) 

(Limitation  on  callabla 
(Limitation  on  direct  loa4s) 
Chapter  V: 

Housing  &  Urban  Development 
New  budget  (obligational) 

Appropriations 

Authority  to  borrow. . 

(By  transfer) 

(Limitation  on  direct  loa4s) 
Chapter  VI: 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
New  budgat  (obligational) 
(Liquidation  of  contract  i 
Chapter  VII: 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Sarvi 
New  budget  (obligational) 

(By  transfer) 

(Limitation  on  trust  fund 
(Limitation  on  direct  loa  la 
Chaptar  VIII: 

Legislative  Branch: 

New  budget  (obligational) 
Chapter  IX: 

Military  Construction: 

New  budget  (obligational) 
Chapter  X: 

Rural  Oevalopmant.  Agriculture 
New  budget  (obligational) 
(Tranafar  from  Commodity 
Chapter  XI: 

Transportation: 

New  budget  (obligational) 

Appropriations 

Appropriation  for  debt 

(By  tranafar) 

(Appropriation  to  liquidate 

authority) 

Chapter  XII: 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  ft 

New  budget  (obligational)  _ 
(Limitation  on  availabili  :y 


Supplemental 
Request 


authority. 


a  Judiciary: 
authority  (net). 


reduction, 
loana) 


authority, 
authority. 


authority. 


c(pital). 


Independent  Agenciea: 
authority  (net).... 


authority, 
thority). 


1  :as 


and  Education: 
authority 


transfer) , 
) 


authority. 


authority. 


&  Related  Agencies: 

authority 

Iredit  Corporation). 


authority   (net). 

reduction 

contract 


GeMral  (iovarnment: 

authority 

of   revenue) . . . 


478.900.176 

(1.853.900.176) 

(-1.375.000,000) 

(38,520,000) 

(50.000.000) 


2.542,600,000 


(-61,150,000) 


1.050,846.486 

(17,375,058) 
(-100,000,000) 


-9.107,000 

(81,624,000) 

(-90,731,000) 

(-90,731,000) 


23,028,000 
(9.915,000) 


43,000.000 
(341 ,727,000) 
(-79,638.000) 
(-60,000,000) 


18.040,000 
250,000,000 


6.656.615.000 
(24.705,000) 


27.980.000 
(138.534.000) 
(-110,554.000) 
(50,000,000) 

(77,000,000) 


166.727,000 
(61,900,000) 


(1. 
(-1. 


tndation 


April  23,  1987 


Recommenda  1 1 on 

compared  with 

Request 


75.000,000  ♦75.000,000 

26.000,000  ■^2  5.  000.  ODD 

45,000.000  4-45.000.000 

145,000,000  4^145.000,000 


125. 000.  ODD 


■•■425.000,000 


4  36 


(1 


2  75 


,217,007 

1,217,007) 

,000,000) 


1,216,172,000 


(6,295.000) 


200.607.876 
(300,000.000) 
(17,375,058) 
(-100,000,000) 


113,200,000 
(113.200,000) 

130,000,000) 


39.187.000 
(9.915,000) 


50.994,000 

(    13,583.000) 

(PO. 000, 000) 


12,511,500 


6, 


(1 
( 
I 


(92,365,000 
24,705,000) 


79,893,783 
51,497,278) 
71.603,495) 
17.000,000) 


-42,683,169 
(-42.683,169) 

(-38,520,000) 
(-50,000.000) 


-1,226,428.000 


(■^67, 445, 000) 


-850,238.610 
('•'300,000,000) 


+122,307,000 
(■^31,576,000) 
(■»9C,731  ,000) 
(■•■30,000,000) 
(■^90,731  .000) 


■M6, 159,000 


■f  207, 994, 000 

(■^71  ,856,000) 

( '•'209, 638, 000) 

(■^60, 000, 000) 


-5,528,500 

-250,000,000 

■»35, 750.000 


■•■51.913.783 
(■»12,963,278) 
(■^38, 950, 505) 
(-33,000,000) 


(195,000,000)         ('•'118,000,000) 


182,774,000 
161,900,000) 


+16,047,000 
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TITLE  I  -  GENERAL  SUPPLEMENTALS 

TOTAL  -  Now  budget  (obligational)  authority  (net) 

Appropriationa ( 

Authority  to  borrow 

Appropriations  for  debt  reduction ( 

(Liquidate  contract  authority) 

(Limitation  on  trust  fund  transfer) 

(By  transfer) 

(Transfer  from  Coemodity  Credit  Corporation).. 

(Limitation  on  callable  capital 

aubscriptions) 

(Limitation  on  availability  of  revenue) 

(Change  in  limitation  on  direct  loana) 

(Change  in  limitation  on  guaranteed  loans) 

TITLE  II  -  INCREASED  PAY  COSTS 

TOTAL  -  New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

(Increase  in  limitationa) 

(By  transfer) 

(Limitation  on  administrative  expenses) 

(Transfer  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation).. 
(Section  32  -  increaae  in  limitation) 

TITLE  III  -  INCREASED  RETIREMENT  CONTRIBUTIONS 


TOTAL  -  New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

( Increase  in  limitations) 

(By  transfer) 

(Transfer  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation). 
(Section  32  -  increase  in  limitation) 


11.248,629,662 

12.824.914.662) 

(-90.731,000) 

-1.485.554.000) 

(86.915.000) 

(-79.638.000) 

(369.097.000) 

(24.705.000) 

(17.375.058) 

(61,900,000) 

(-250,731.000) 

(50.000,000) 


190,375,000 
(8,100.000) 
(184,651,000) 

(9,081,000) 
(112,000) 


1 ,009.234,000 

(8,559,000) 

(141,204,000) 

(10,027,000) 

(84,000) 


9,323,922,166 
(10,770,525,661) 

(-1.446.603.495) 

(204.915.000) 

(130.000.000) 

(766.678.000) 

(24.705.000) 

(17.375,058) 

(61,900.000) 

(-100,000.000) 


456.852.500 

(3.879.000) 

(86.969.000) 

(18.000.000) 

(9.081.000) 

(112.000) 


,136,927.000 

(3,606.000) 

(58.705.000) 

(10.027,000) 

(84,000) 


-1,924,707,496 

(-2.054,389.001) 

(■+90.731.000) 

(+98,950.508) 

(+118.000.000) 

(+209.638.000) 

(+397.781.000) 


(+150.731.000) 
(-50.000.000) 


+266.477,500 
(-4,221,000) 
(-97,682,000) 
(+18,000,000) 


+127,693,000 
(-4,953,000) 
(-82,499,000) 


TITLE  IV  -  URGENT  RELIEF  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 
TOTAL  -  New  budget  (obligational)  authority 


425,000,000 


GRAND  TOTAL 

TOTAL  -  New  budget  (obligational)  authority  (net) 12.448,238,662  11,342,701,666 

Appropriations (14,024,523,662)  (12,789,305,161  ) 

Authority  to  borrow (-90,731,000)            

Appropriations  for  debt  reduction (-1,485,554,000)  (-1,446.603.495) 

(Liquidate  contract  authority) (86.915.000)  (204.915.000) 

(By  transfer) (694.952,000)  (912,652.000) 

(Transfer  from  Coamodity  Credit  Corporation)..  (43.813.000)  (43,813,000) 

(Increase  in  limitations) (16,659.000)  (7,485.000) 

(Section  32  -  Increaae  in  limitation) (196.000)  (196,000) 

(Limitation  on  callable  capital 

subscriptions) (17.375.058)  (17.375.058) 

(Limitation  on  availability  of  revenue) (61.900.000)  (61.900.000) 

(Increase  in  limitation  on  administrative 

expenses) (18.000.000) 

(Trust  fund  transfer) (-79.638.000)  (130.000.000) 

(Limitation  on  indefinite  contract  authority)  

(Change  in  limitation  on  direct  loana) (-250,731,000)  (-100,000,000) 

(Change  in  limitation  on  guaranteed  loana) (60,000,000)            


+425,000,000 


-1,105,536,996 

-1,235,218,501) 

(+90,731.000) 

(+38.950.505) 

(+118,000,000) 

(+217,600,000) 

(-9,174,000) 


(+18,000,000) 
(+209,638,000) 

(+150,731.000) 
(-50,000,000) 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  year  after  year  the 
salmon  swln  upstream  to  spawn.  They 
fight  rocks  and  currents  bear,  seals, 
and  fishermen  with  large  boots  and 
large  appetites,  you  name  it. 

Tear  after  year  I  defend  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bills  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  I  feel  like  a  salmon  swim- 
ming upstream.  Like  the  currents  and 
the  rocks  and  the  fishermen,  the  bills 
and  the  arguments  never  change.  So 
here  I  am  again. 

We  are  told  that  our  priorities  are 
wrong.  Let  me  tell  you  what  those  pri- 
orities are. 

We  recoDunend:  $6.7  billion  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Let 
me  take  a  minute  to  explain  this. 


Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  received 
a  letter  from  Agriculture  Secretary 
Richard  Lyng  informing  me  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will 
run  out  of  money  on  May  1— Just  9 
days  from  now. 

I  am  not  surprised.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CCC  is  spending  an  average  of  (73 
million  a  day.  They  have  almost  ex- 
hausted the  $19.8  billion  we  gave  them 
for  fiscal  year  1987  in  less  than  7 
months. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  we  have 
been  paying  the  new  farm  bills,  and 
the  Checks  are  too  fat;  $27  billion  this 
year,  50  times  more  than  we  spent  in 
1978.  Double  what  we  spent  in  1985. 

Where's  this  money  all  going? 

For  1986  cotton  program  payments 
alone,  Dunavant  Enterprises  in  Ten- 
nessee, Arizona  and  Califotnia  re- 
ceived $90.2  mOlion:  Allenberg  Cotton 


Co.  of  Memphis  got  $83.6  mOlicm.  And 
here's  one  for  the  books— Conticotton 
of  Fresno,  $27.2  million. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of 
how  we're  ripping  the  cotton  shirts 
right  off  the  taxpayers'  backs. 

The  farm  programs  are  woi^lng  so 
well  that  the  CCC  is  bankrupt.  I  say 
"good."  Let  it  shut  down,  and  let  it 
stay  shut  down  untfl  we  get  some  real 
reform  out  of  the  legislatlTe  commit- 
tees. 

The  sum  of  $250  million  to  fund  pro- 
grams established  by  this  Congress  to 
deal  with  illegal  drugs,  Immlgrmtlon. 
and  bankruptcy;  $80  million  for  veter- 
ans' compensation  and  pensions;  $1.3 
billion  for  the  perscmnel,  procurement, 
and  research  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  $250  million  to  fulfill 
our  commitments  to  international  fi- 
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Inrtltiitions;  $50  mlllkm  for 
mUttary  rf***'"**  for  the  Philippines; 
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For  ttw  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  ttie  suppie- 
mantal  pravidas  an  addHional  $5.6  mHon  ter 
the  Keaterson  Reservoir  daanup,  to  be  de- 


tranaportalion,  communications,  energy,  mri- 
cuNural  roseerch  and  training  md  private 
sector  iniliativm.  The  remsining  $12.5  mMon 


The 
deferrals  incksSng  $11  mHon  In 
development,  and  $11.4 
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IXMtttutioos;  $50  milltoii  for 
mlltUiy  rf***"***  for  the  Philippines; 
$300  mmian  by  tranif er  for  ectmomlc 
■— «'*«"^  for  Centrml  America;  $287 
mHUon  by  transfer  to  avoid  a  serious 
leductlOD  in  student  assistance 
throm^  the  Pell  grant  program:  $80 
mUUon  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice; $467  mmioa  for  the  Federal  pay 
raise  that  has  almdy  gme  into  effect; 
and  $1.1  billion  for  the  new  Federal 
employees  retirement  system. 

These  supplementals.  which  total 
$10.8  billion  in  new  budget  authority. 
90  percent  of  the  biU  was  requested  by 
the  President. 

We  added  $800  million  in  my  Labor- 
TTwa  Subcommittee  for  woriier's  re- 
training under  the  Trade  Act,  older 
Americans  community  service,  health 
programs  to  reduce  infant  and  neo- 
natal mcMTtality  r^«B.  woriL  incentives. 
and  family  social  services.  As  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. I  would  be  pleased  to  debate 
those  supplementals  with  any  Member 
of  this  House. 

We  cut  $lJi  billion  from  the  request 
for  4ff»»Mi»  and  military  construction. 
Those  cuts  were  not  "anti-defense." 

They  were  made  because  DOD  did 
not  Justify  supplementals  for  pro- 
grams like  SDI  and  chonical  weapons 
desti'uction. 

We  are  told  that  this  bill  violates 
"the  process."  and  in  the  same  breath 
we  are  told  that  OMB  scores  this  bill 
as  $0.6  billion  over  budget. 
Think  about  that  for  a  minute. 
They  calculate  that  figure  by  charg- 
ing the  oranmlttee  with  inaction  on 
$1.8  bUlion  in  negative  supplonentals 
and  $5.7  billion  in  rescissions. 

If  you  suM)ort  "the  process"  then 
you  must  also  svv>port  the  proposition 
that  supplonentals  are  Justified  only 
when  new  developments  require  action 
before  the  regular  bill  can  be  enacted. 
If  you  support  "the  process"  then 
you  cannot  support  rescissions  and 
negative  supplementals  which  are  used 
to  appeal  issues  that  were  clearly  set- 
tled in  last  yetf's  appropriation  bill,  or 
negative  supplonentals  which  are  leg- 
islative in  nature  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  authorization  process. 

We  are  told  that  the  bill  is  inconsist- 
ent with  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  be- 
cause it  would  add  $3.9  billion  to  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  1987. 

In  fact,  a  report  filed  yesterday  by 
the  Budget  Committee  estimates  that 
fiscal  year  1987  outlays  are  $4.6  billion 
below  the  budget  resolution,  and  that 
the  fiscal  year  1987  deficit  is  $13.8  bU- 
lion below  the  Qramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  target. 

Based  on  that  report,  the  $3.9  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1987  outlays  in  this  bill 
are  within  the  levels  in  the  budget  res- 
olution and  within  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-HolUngs  target. 

We  are  told  that  the  bill  exceeds  the 
committee's  allocation  of  discretionary 
new  budget  authority. 


Tkat  Is  true,  but  only  because  the 
entire  $6.7  billion  for  CCC  is  scored  as 
disoetionary. 

Of  this  total.  $3.4  billion  is  for  man- 
datdry  pajrments,  and  is  not  discretion- 
ary!! 

If  i  scored  correctly,  the  committee 
wot^d  be  under  its  allocation  of  discre- 
tion iry  new  budget  authority. 

11  r.  Chairman.  I  have  been  swim- 
mtn  ( upstream  long  enough. 

In  its  present  form  this  bill  would  be 
vetted.  There  are  supplementals  in 
this  bill  that  I  cannot  support,  but 
theie  are  also  programs  that  are  im- 
port ant  to  me.  and  to  my  constituents. 

1 1  hink  we  should  move  forward,  so  I 
will  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  last 
yeat  both  the  supplemental  and  the 
continuing  resolution  would  have  been 
vetoed  as  reported  from  committee. 
Onoe  we  got  to  conference,  and  the  po- 
litical games  were  over,  «e  sat  down 
with  the  Senate  and  with  OMB  and 
agreed  on  bills  that  were  signed. 

I  know  that  circumstances  have 
changed.  The  other  body  is  under  new 
leadership.  But  I  have  hope  that  we 
can  conference  a  bill  that  will  be 
sign  ed.  and  we  can't  get  to  conference 
unl(  SB  we  pass  the  bill  today. 

D  1320 

A  cain,  let  me  repeat,  I  do  not  like  ev- 
ery hing  in  this  bill.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  in  here  that  I  really  feel  are 
very,  very  important. 

T  leref  ore.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  go 
aloi  ig  with  us.  Give  us  that  opportuni- 
ty, we  will  go  to  conference  with  the 
Seniate  after  they  work  their  wilL  At 
that  point,  if  we  do  not  have  a  bill 
thai  Is  acceptable  to  the  President, 
theti  he  can  veto  the  bill  and  it  will 
coo^e  back  here  and  we  will  have  a 
chsbce  to  either  sustain  or  override 
tha  t  veto. 

COMMERCE.  JUSTICE,  STATE 

Ciapter  I  of  the  supptomental  provides 
$438,217,007  for  tfw  Departments  of  Ckxn- 
mette,  Justice,  and  State,  the  judiciary  and  re- 
Iate0  agencies.  This  represents  a  reduction  of 
$421683,169,  or  9  percent,  beknw  the  adminis- 
trattKi's  txidget  requests  for  these  agerides. 

^nificarrt  items  In  this  chapter  Include 
$197  million,  45  percent  of  the  chapter  total, 
for  the  Depsrtment  of  Justice  to  carry  out  ac- 
tivity authorized  t>y  new  legislation  such  as 
ttie  I  Immigration  Reform  Act,  the  Banknjptcy 
Acti  the  Anti-Diug  Act  and  other  law  enforce- 
meat  ststutes.  In  addition,  the  judiciary  is  pro- 
vided $49  milHon  to  exercise  the  courts'  re- 
spolwibilities  under  these  acts. 

Tpe  chapter  provides  $75  million  for  the  De- 
parinent  of  State,  63  percent  of  which  is  for 
exchange  rate  losses  and  Inflationary 
end  price  Incresses  overseas.  Also  pro- 
is  $12  million  for  Initial  work  on  a  new 
U.3.  Embassy  in  El  Salvador  t>ecause  of 
earthquake  damsge  to  the  exisling  txjiking 
and  $5  milKon  for  a  natkxtal  gift  to  ttw  Austra- 
lian t)icentennial. 

The  chapter  does  not  provide  $22  million 
recfjested  for  the  United  States  contributkxi  to 
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the  UnNa(  Nations  Interim  force  in  Lebanon 
[UNIRL],  I  «jl  M  does  indude  language  restor- 
ing $130  I  nWon  in  outlay  authority  for  oontri- 
bulkNis  ti)  Intemattonal  orqaniattons  other 
thw)  the  ivgulw  budget  on  the  U.N.  The  ad- 
may  request  funds  to  restore  U.S. 
the  U.N.  tMdget  at  a  later  date. 
Radto  Fr4a  Europe  and  Radk}  Lit>erty  will 
broadcasting  levels  with  $33 
to  the  Board  for  Intematkxwl 
Bioadcasl^)    for    currency    exchange    rate 


This  chapter  siso  irwkjdes  four  signifteant 


language 
l=ir»t. 


the  1961 


asfoltows: 
directs  ttie  SmaM  Business 
to  assist  Texss  gulf  coast  busi- 
by  the  red  tkie  Infeststton.  The 
opposes  this  language,  citirtg 
1964  recondKatton  acts  wtik:h 
eliminated  the  eligibiiity  for  disaster  k>an  pro- 
gram assistartce  to  economk:  tosses  wtiich 
result  frors  norms!  business  risks; 

Second,  language  provMes  for  a  reprogram- 
ming  of  $62.5  million  for  a  two-spacecraft 
Landsat  ^stem  with  a  restrictton  that  funds 
for  the  second  satellite  shouki  come  from 
users  or  sources  other  than  the  Nattonal  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administratton.  The  ad- 
ministratnh  requested  one  addKtonal  satellite 
as  the  finW  Federal  Govemmem  commitment 
to  ttie  priviatizatton  of  the  Landsat  system. 
Third,  language  prohibits  ttie  Department  of 
from  obligating  funds  to  promui- 
or  implement  proposed  regulatkxis  re- 
quiring gisf  coast  shrimp  trawlers  to  use  turtle 
excluder  devtoes  to  protect  endangered  turtle 
species,  fhe  administratkxi  opposes  ttiis  lan- 
guage, stating  that  voluntary  use  of  the  devtoe 
has  not  been  successful,  and  that  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  requires  actton. 

Fourth,  I  language  Is  Included  In  title  V,  getv 
eral  praviinns.  of  the  bill  prohMting  the  mari- 
time Adnfnistrator  or  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portatton  from  (a)  proceeding  with  a  rulemak- 
ing altowifig  ttie  repayment  of  constructwn  dif- 
ferential ftubskies  by  vessel-owning  compa- 
nies as  a  means  of  reentering  ttie  domestic 
shipping  inartwt;  and  (b)  partk^ipating  in  any 
jufidai  ptbceeding  on  this  subject  The  admin- 
istratton  strongly  objects  to  this  Isnguage  on 
substantive  grounds  for  part  "A"  and  on  con- 
stituttonal  grounds  for  part  "B".  If  the  lan- 
guage wfre  enacted,  the  administratkxi  esti- 
mates thirt  $114  miHmn  woukj  have  to  t>e  re- 
payed  to  vessel  owners. 

Fmaily,  this  ctiapter  provkles  $62  millton  In 
new  budget  authority  and  $7.5  millkxi  in  trans- 
fers for  say  supplementals,  and  $124  million 
in  budget  auttiority  and  $2.8  million  In  trans- 
fers Is  irpuded  for  ttie  Federal  emptoyee  re- 
tirement! 


3V  AND  WATER  DEVEU>PMENT 

III,  ttie  supplementBl  provides  for 
under  the  jurisdtotton  of  the  Sub- 
cornmitt^  on  Energy  and  Water  Devetop- 
ment  The  supplemental  directs  the  Corps  of 
Engineei^  to  proceed,  using  svailable  funds, 
with  cer«un  projects  that  had  been  kientified 
in  previdus  approprialnns  bHls.  The  supple- 
mental also  pravMes  for  the  sppropriatton  of 
funds  for  corps  operation  and  maintenance 
from  the,  Harbor  Maintenance  Tnist  Fund,  pur- 
suant to  iHjbik:  Law  99-662. 


For  the  Bureau  of  Redamatton,  the  supple- 
mental provUes  an  addMonal  $5.6  mMon  for 
the  Keelarson  Ressrvoir  cleanup,  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer.  These  funds  sre  necessary 
to  extend  the  Kesterson  effort  through  the 
end  of  ttie  fiscal  year. 

For  the  Department  of  Energy,  under 
energy  supply,  research  and  devetopment,  the 
supptementsl  directs  that  an  addHtonal  $1.2 
milNon  be  made  available  for  Mod-56  accept- 
ance testing,  out  of  available  funds.  These 
funds  shouM  not  be  tsken  out  of  funds  previ- 
ously earmarked  for  other  projects,  partkaiiarty 
the  funds  reserved  for  the  Renewable  Energy 
Resesrch  Center,  Program  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  St  Amherst 

FOREKSM  OPERATIONS 

Chapter  IV  of  the  supplemental  provkles 
$200,607,876  In  new  bu^  authority  for  for- 
eign assistsnce  programs.  This  represents  s 
reduction  of  $850,236,610,  or  81  percent 
bekMv  the  administratton's  budget  requests. 

In  addition,  $300  milKon  is  provMed  by 
tiansfer  from  ttie  Department  of  Defense  for 
economk:  sssistance  to  Central  America  to 
continue  the  national  bipartissn  plan  for  ttiat 
troubled  regkKi.  Of  this  $300  million,  $64  mil- 
Ion  is  for  Guatemala,  $64  millkxi  is  for  Costa 
Rna,  $55  milton  is  for  Honduras,  $105  mUHon 
is  for  El  Salvador— of  whoh,  $50  millton  is  for 
earltiquake  relief — $2  millkxi  is  for  Belize  end 
$10  millkxi  is  for  chiki  survival  fund  activities. 

Language  is  induded  designating  this  addi- 
tional akJ  to  Cential  America  for  devetopment 
assistance  and  disaster  assistance  only  and 
requiring  that  the  akl  be  obligated  under  exist- 
ing ststutory  restrictions  ki  regard  to  El  Salva- 
dor and  Guatemala.  Those  restrictions  desi 
with  human  rights,  the  njle  of  law,  land  reform 
and  other  concerns  of  ttie  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed ki  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  Obliga- 
tion of  ttie  Central  America  funds  is  also  sut>- 
ject  to  ttie  submisston  by  the  administration  of 
an  offKial  budget  request  identifying  the  spe- 
dfk:  sources  of  these  funds  to  be  transferred 
from  ttie  Department  of  Defense. 

This  chapter  also  provkles  $250.6  milKon  to 
dear  up  U.S.  arrearages  in  our  contributions 
to  three  kitemational  finsncial  kistttutions. 
Within  this  total  $207.5  milHon  will  conpleto 
our  contribution  to  the  seventh  replenishment 
of  the  International  Devetopment  Association 
[IDA  Vli],  $6.5  milKon  is  for  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  $36.6  million  Is  for  ttie  Afri- 
can devetopment  fund. 

All  military  assistance  requests  hsve  been 
denied  with  exception  of  $50  milKon  ki  miKtary 
grant  aid  to  ttw  PhiNppines.  items  denied  in- 
clude $200  millkxi  in  foreign  miKtsry  sales  to 
Spain,  $211  milKon  in  miKtary  grant  atd  for 
Turitey,  Portugal,  Morocco,  Kenya,  SomaHa,  El 
Salvador,  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  and  $97 
millkxi  in  economk:  support  funds  for  Spain, 
Portugal,  Morocco,  and  Oman,  for  new  budget 
authority  for  southern  Africa  (provkled  by  ear- 
mark instead)  and  for  additional  funds  for  the 
BoNvis  nsrcotics  progrsm. 

As  I  just  mentioned,  this  chapter  earmwks 
$50  milKon  from  previoauty  appropriated  eco- 
nomk: support  funds  for  assistance  to  the 
front  Kne  states  bordering  South  Afrtoa  Three- 
fourths  of  these  funds,  or  $37.5  milKon,  is  to 
be  used  to  assist  the  member  states  of  ttie 
Soulhsm  Africa  Devetopment  Coordinatkxi 
Conference   [SAIXX;]   in   such   sectors  as 


tanaportalton.  communfcattons,  energy,  agri- 
cuNual  research  and  trakikig  «id  private 
sector  iniliattves.  The  remaining  $1^5  mHton 
is  for  humanitarian  assistance  to  these  nine 
countries,  indudkig  the  use  of  up  to  $5  mWon 
for  emergency  sppeals  by  the  United  Nations 
Chidren's  Fund  [UNtCEF]. 

These  funds  for  southern  Africs  will  be  in 
addHkxi  to  sny  United  States  akl  currently  pro- 
grammed for  those  countries.  The  funds  are 
to  be  available  only  after  this  program  has 
been  authorized. 

Language  has  been  kiduded  ki  ttiis  chsplsr 
reducing  the  dkect  lendkig  Kmitation  of  ttie 
Export-Import  Bank  ki  fiscal  year  1987  from 
$900  milKon  to  S800  miHkxi.  This  has  ttie 
effect  of  offsetting  $100  milKon  of  ttie  budget 
auttiority  provkled  for  ttie  progrsms  I  have  just 
outtkied  and  offsetting  all  of  ttie  estimated 
outtays  for  ttiose  programs  in  ttiis  fiscal  year. 
It  is  expected  tturt  ttie  tower  dkect  lendkig 
level  for  Exnn  will  be  adequate  to  meet 
demand  ttiis  year. 

Language  has  sIso  been  kiduded  pladng  s 
moratorium  on  an  administnition  plan  to  alter 
the  terms  of  foreign  miKtary  sales  agreements 
with  borrowwig  countries  until  ttie  end  of  ttiis 
fiscsl  year  or  until  a  fiscal  1988  foreign  assist- 
snce sppropriations  bill  is  enacted,  whichever 
Is  later.  This  language  is  opposed  by  ttw  ad- 
minisbation. 

And  fkiaHy,  ttiis  foreign  operations  chspter 
provkles  $2.6  milKon  for  pay  supplementals 
and  $6.2  millkxi  for  the  new  Federal  emptoy- 
ees  retirement  system. 

HOUSMQ  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

In  addHton  to  ttie  $56  bIKon  ki  new  budget 
auttxxity  akeady  avaiabto  for  programs  ki  ttie 
jurisdkrtion  of  ttie  HUD-lndependem  Agencies 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  ttie  committee  recommends  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  programs  tottfkig  $1 13.2 
mHKon  ki  chapter  V,  $177.6  miHton  ki  titte  II, 
$143.1  milKon  in  titte  III  and  $280  milKon  in 
titte  IV.  These  recommendations  total  $411.9 
milKon  over  the  admMsttation's  supplemental 
requests,  and  represent  6  percent  of  the  totsl 
new  BA  recommended  ki  H.R.  1827. 

For  program  supplementals  ki  titte  I,  ttie 
committee  has  recommended  ttie  foltowkig: 
$80.2  milKon  for  veterans  compensations  and 
penskxis,  as  requested  by  the  admkiistration; 
$3  millkxi  for  ttie  Amertoan  Battte  Monuments 
Commisskxi  to  offset  foreign  cunency  ftoctua- 
tions,  ttiis  is  a  $1.6  milKon  vwrease  over  ttie 
admkiisbation's  request;  $20,000  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  ttie  three  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commisskxiers;  snd  $30  milKon  for  ttie 
continuation  of  the  Veterans  Job  Traking  Pro- 
grsm despite  the  admkiistration's  expressed 
opposition  to  ttie  proviskxi  of  any  additional 
funds. 

We  have  also  agreed  to  release  $1.2  biKon 
in  EPA  construction  grants  that  tiad  t>een 
fenced  off  ki  ttie  1987  oontinukig  resokitton 
pendkig  enactment  of  a  Clean  Water  Act  re- 
auttwrization. 

The  sum  of  $30  milKon  of  ttie  total  released 
is  recommended  for  transfer  into  ttie  new 
desn  water  programs  estaUiahed  by  PubKc 
Law  100-4;  $12  miKon  is  for  steffkig,  $10  mil- 
Kon is  for  State  water  qualty  granto  and  $8 
milKon  is  for  tedwiical  assistance.  The  admkv 
islration  has  expressed  opposition  to  ttiese 
provisions. 


The  commitlee  has  (■aappto^ed  two  EPA 
deferrals  kwtudkig  $11  mHon  In  i 
devetopment.  and  $11.4  mMon  In 
control,  and  oomplanoa. 

We  have  ncreasad  ttw  liirilaliun  on  adnritv 
istrative  expeneei  tor  ttw  sdwd 
sbatement  program  to  piovkto  an 
$1  mMon  for  lab  aocredNaltoa  And.  wa  have 
kiduded  language  makkig  iralabls  19  to  $16 
milKon  ki  ttw  aupsrfund  tnat  fund  for  anwr- 
gency  plannkig  and  community  right^o^cnow 
activities;  $5  miKon  for  ttHs  wnount  Is  tar 
FEMA  Stete  snd  tocal  trak*ig  gmils. 

LB3ISLATIVE  PROMSnNS 

The  committee  has  kiduded  several  Isglela 
tive  provistons  affecting  FEk4A  and  the  VA: 

A  proviston  poetponkig  ttie  effecttve  date  of 
FEMA's  fkial  regutattons  on  ttw  National 
Ftood  Insurance  Program  as  ttiey  affed  exist- 
kig  manufadurad  mobito  home  April  1,  1967. 
to  October  1,1988. 

Language  requested  by  ttw  Veterww'  Ad- 
mkiistration extendkig  ttw  avalabHty  of  $62.1 
millkxi  in  1967  automated  data  pmreawng 
equipment  and  support  contracts,  and  permit- 
ting ttw  settiement  of  s  contractor's  cWm  kv 
volvkig  a  VA  medKal  center  ki  West  Vkgkiia. 

Language  prohibiting  a  misston  Changs  at 
ttw  Walla  Walia.  WA,  Medtoal  Center. 

PAY  SUPPLBCNTALS 

The  committee  reviewed  ttw  admkiistra- 
tion's requests  for  pay  supptsmentals  of  $77.6 
millkxi  In  new  BA.  $37.3  miHkxi  ki  program 
transfers,  and  $5.98  milKon  in  kicreases  of 
Hmitations  on  admkiistrative  expenses.  We 
recommend  $177.6  miHton  ki  new  BA.  $21.7 
million  of  ttw  proposed  transfers  and  $3.9  mi- 
Ikxi  ki  limitetton  kicreases.  The  titte  II  pay  pro- 
viskxis  total  $99,964,000  ki  new  BA  over  the 
requests. 


The  committee  reviewed  requests  for  FERS 
supplementals  totaing  $142.8  miHton  ki  new 
BA.  S26.6  milKon  ki  program  transfers  and 
$5.1  milKon  ki  admkiisbattve  expense  Kmita- 
tion kicreases.  Our  recommendations  ki  titte  III 
indude  $143.1  mHKon  ki  new  BA,  $20.3  mMton 
of  ttw  proposed  transfers  and  $481,000  ki  Km- 
itation kx:reases.  This  represents  only  a 
$294,000  Increase  ki  new  BA  over  ttw  re- 
quests. 

RESCISSIONS 

The  committee  dki  not  approve  any  of  the 
$1,259,759,500  ki  program  resdsatons  pro- 
posed by  ttw  admkiistratton  skice  January  5. 
r^tor  dkj  we  kidude  any  of  ttw  requested  lan- 
guage redudng  1967  programs  by 
$552,994,000. 

HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE 

The  committee  has  kiduded  H.R.  558,  as 
passed  ttw  House,  by  reference  ki  titte  IV  of 
ttw  bill. 

Of  ttw  smounts  auttKxized,  we  appropriate 
$280  mHKon  for  progranw  and  activitios  under 
ttw  juriadtotton  of  ttw  HUD-lndapendent  Agen- 
des  Sulxxxnmittee. 

These  kidude:  $75  mHlon  for  a  new  HUD 
program  provking  granto  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations for  faciKties  to  assist  the  hometeai 
and  $25  milKon  for  a  new  HUD  piogiaiii  of 
State  grants  to  provkte  for  permanent,  com- 
munity-based houskig  for  ttw  handtaapped 
homaiaaa;  $100  miKon  for  ttw  HUD  Emaigan- 
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to 


IMcMig  Oram  Program  in  addMon 
$10  fflHon  ifevady  mad*  aiwlitolt  for 
fmm  1887:  $430  mHon  for  ttw  HUD 
TraraMoniri  Houring  DmnraMlon 
to  MBolaimnl  1h*  S8  nMon  airaM 

I  mil!  I  tar  %kM  yaw  1967;  «id  $50  m«on 
for  ttw  FEMA  Enwrgmey  fkwd  and  Shaltor 
PRigrwn  ki  addMon  to  iw  $11S  akaaU^  mada 

II  ■llliTl'l T"  1W7. 

No  roquaal  for  iacal  yaar  1967  lupplaman- 
arialanoa  prograwa  «m»  aub- 
by  tm  aJiiiiirtilua  And  0MB  haa 
feong  oppoiWon  to  our  pravWon 
of  addNionri  tanda  at  ttiia  tkna. 

MTCMOR  MO  nELATED  AOENCKS 

Tha  Inlarior  chuitor  providaa  tha  fuH  budgat 
raquaal  for  program  ««piamantaia  ««h  aaver- 
d  add-ona.  moat  of  ttia  pay  ooala  and  aoma 
of  ttw  ooalB  aMOdatod  wMli  ttw  naw  rettra- 
mani  lyatom.  Of  ttw  $641  mNon  propoaed  to 
Iwraadndad.  ttw  bM  raoonwwnda  no  resc»- 


ot  ttw  tanda  raoommendad  for  pro- 
upplamantata  ware  raquaatad  by  the 
•dninMraion.  Howavar.  0MB  doea  object  to 
ttw  $13^  mHon  added  tor  Nationai  Park 
Saivioa  land  ai.m<rtlnn;  $2.1  miMon  haa  been 
to  purchaaa  land  in  ttw  Olympic 
Pwk  in  WaMngton  State.  The  re- 
$11J  mMon  was  provided  to  pur- 
Iwid  at  Gongarae  Swamp  Itational 
Monument  aa  ordared  by  ttw  U.S.  district 
court.  Under  ttw  court  order,  ttw  Qovemment 
la  raqulrad  to  make  ttiia  purdwae.  The  admin- 
iairatton  la  suggaaiing  ttwt  ttw  funds  be  made 
■iralafitir  ttvough  ttansler  or  reprogramming. 

Tha  0MB  alao  obiects  to  ttw  $2.8  mHlion 
added  to  ttw  energy  conseivaHon  "steel  initia- 
ttwa."  Thaee  tonda  ware  taken  from  anottwr 
program  Witt*!  ttw  Department,  and  so  ttw 
totri  appropriatton  for  ttw  accourrt  shouM 
remain  tha  same. 

The  tm  conlaina  several  language  provi- 
aiona  rawing  to  ttw  operattons  of  ttw  Bureeu 
of  Indto)  Affairs  and  ttw  Indtan  HeaHh  Serv- 
ice. 

The  admMatratton  objects  to  ttiis  restrictive 
languMe. 

To  cover  ttw  coeis  of  ttw  pay  increase,  ttw 
commHtoe  recommended  $71.5  million,  com- 
poeed  of  $4&3  mWon  in  new  budget  auttwrity 
and  $23.3  mllon  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  ottwr  accounts.  The  administratton  pro- 
poaed no  new  budget  euttwrily  for  increased 
pay  coata.  The  fUl  pay  coats  for  ttw  agencies 
in  ttiis  bM  wouM  be  $78.8  mHtton. 

To  cover  ttw  costs  associated  witti  ttw  new 
retirement  system,  ttw  committee  recom- 
mended an  addHional  $37  mHNon  to  be  de- 
rived from  $12  mMon  in  transfers  and  new 
budget  auttwrity  tolaing  $24.9  mHHon.  No  new 
budgat  auttwrity  waa  requested,  and  ttw  full 
coat  of  ttw  ralirament  system  in  fiscal  year 
1967  is  estimated  to  be  $51.9  mHlion. 

LABOn,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  AND 
EDUCATKM 

Mr.  Chainnan.  ttwre's  a  tot  of  good  news  in 
ttw  Labor,  HeaNh  and  Human  Services,  and 
Educatton  chapter  of  ttiis  Supplemental.  Once 
It  bean  ttw  marti  of  Chainnan  Natch- 
damoiwttaling  his  sense  of  responsibility, 
■nd— as  always— compasskxi  in 
liringing  apendtog  measures  before  ttiis  body. 
But.  once  again.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budgat  aaya  It  haa  a  better  sense  of  what  ttw 


paoda  want  and  need  ttwn  doea  Chaimwn 
NAra«R  or  Snlvio  Conte  or  al  ttw  elected 
Menters  of  Congress,  and  ttwt  aantor  staff 
wH  recommend  ttwt  ttw  PresMont  veto  ttiis 

m. 

ma  say  to  my  colleaguoa  ttwt  I 
is  wrong  to  attack  ttiis  portton  of  ttw  bM. 
what  we  recommend  today  is  neces- 
oonlinue  Qovemment  support  for— 
Americans  who  want  to  serve 
their  communittes.  the  unemphiyed  summer 
youtti  witti  no  poaittve  altemattvea,  and  ttw 
Anie0can  wortcare  who  have  been  dtoplaced 
from  itheir  lobe  by  foreign  competHton; 

The  next  generatton  of  Americen  leaders 
who  are  enrolled  in  posiaecondaiy  education 
inatttlittons,  vocaltonal  educatton  curricukim 
centars,  historically  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sitiea^  publk:  servkw  graduate  educatton  pro- 
grams, programs  of  international  educatton 
ttwt  win  help  to  prepare  ttwm  for  ttw  worW 
community,  and  ttiose  colleges  and  universi- 
ttes  Mik:h  have  substantial  needs  for  renova- 
tton  and  reconsttuction  of  academk:  facilities 
and  dormitories; 

Tito  homeless,  ttw  welfare  mothers  wtw 
need  training  and  emptoyment  assistance,  ttw 
mottWrs  and  chlklren  who  depend  on  ttw  Ma- 
ternal and  ChiM  HeaHh  Btock  Grant  Program, 
ttioa^  who  need  ttw  family  social  senrices  and 
f  oetar  care  and  adoption  assistance  programs, 
and  the  sick  or  mentally  impairad  who  can 
benefit  from  ttw  research  conducted  by  ttw 
National  Institutes  of  HeaHh  and  ttw  Akx>hol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  HeaHh  Administta- 
tion,  including  geriattic  diracal  research  and 
subtttance  abuse  research. 
L«t  me  give  you  some  of  ttw  details. 
F9r  student  assistance,  ttw  bill  providea  a 
transfer  of  $287  million  in  unused  funds  for 
ttw  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  to  the 
Pell  Grant  Program.  This  transfer  will  not  do 
any  harm  to  ttw  GSL  Program,  but  it  will  sub- 
startbally  benefit  ttw  Pell  Grant  Program.  H  re- 
moves the  spectre  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  i^sll  Grant  recipients  of  having  ttwir  awards 
ttiis  coniing  fall,  because  ttw  Educa- 
tion] Depertment  misestimated  ttw  actual  cost 
of  tie  program.  And  for  the  future,  we  can  be 
ttwt  whatever  we  appropriate  for  Pell 
Grtfits  will  go  to  student  awards,  rattier  than 
seeing  portions  used  to  retire  past  year  short- 
falla 

We  recommend  an  additional  $165.2  million 
for  the  Foster  Care  and  Adoption  Assistance 
Pnsgrams,  inctoding  the  Independent  Living 
Program.  Ttwse  are  entittement  programs 
wti^reby  every  eligit>le  cNId  is  entitted  to  as- 
sistanca.  The  Foster  Care  Program  helps  the 
Stales  provkle  care  to  chiklren  who  may  need 
placement  outsMe  ttwir  homes,  with  a  foster 
farrtHy  or  in  an  institution,  and,  for  children  wHh 
8p4ctel  needs  who  may  be  dtfficuH  to  place, 
adaption  assistance  is  provided  to  fadlHate 
ttwh-  eventajal  placement  in  permanent  adop- 
tive homes.  Independent  living  is  a  wonderful 
prcbram  ttwt  helps  oMer  chiklren  obtain  ttw 
skM  to  make  ttw  transttton  from  institutional 
Kviag  to  living  on  ttwir  own. 

$tote  unemptoyment  insurance  and  emptoy- 
nrMTt  servtoes  operations  will  receive  an  in- 
crsBse  of  $130  miMon  from  ttw  ttust  fund,  $30 
miton  of  whk:h  will  go  to  pay  for  State  admin- 
isttfttion  of  ttw  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  Many 
States  are  currentty  having  diffkutty  in  keeping 


wortdoad  of  ttwir  unemptoyment 
and  are  facing  ttw  proa- 
to  lay  off  ataff  or  ctose  tocal 
In  addHton,  last  year's 
extended  ttw  TJTC.  but 
no  funds  to  adminiater  ttw  pro- 
gram. Thel  addHional  funds  will  alleviate  ttwse 


We  proiose  to  ttansfer  $83  mHKon  to  ttw 
CfHcago  awrd  of  Education  from  unobligated 
program  batarwes  in  ttw  Education  Depert- 
ment ttwt  have  been  put  in  escrow  to  be  used 
to  settle  this  Migation.  Theae  funds  wiU  be 
used  to  siattte  ttw  Federal  obligation  arising 
out  of  a  OMwent  decree  in  1960  on  Httgation 
between  fw  Untted  States  and  ttw  Ctiicago 
Board  over  the  board's  desegregation  plan.  I 
am  reKevad  ttwt  ttiis  payment  will  finally  settie 
ttiis  issue  wtik:h  has  been  before  ttiis  t)ody 
several  tir^. 

We  propose  to  tiansfer  $50  mHInn  in  funds 
appropriatbd  for  next  summer  to  the  1987 
Summer  foutti  Emptoyment  Program,  in  ttw 
expectati(^  ttwt  we  wiH  not  see  a  downturn  hi 
ttw  numbara  of  youtti  served  by  ttiis  program 
wtwn  ttw  youtti  unemptoyment  figures  contine 
to  increase. 

The  maternal  and  chiM  heaHh  btock  grant 
wouW  be  |increased  t>y  $37.5  millnn  over  the 
amount  ptovMed  in  last  year's  regular  Labor, 
HHS,  arid  Education  bill.  This  program  is  our 
first  Kne  df  defense  against  infant  mortality  as 
H  helps  States  to  provide  adequate  heaHh 
care  to  raottwrs  and  chiklren  who  ottwoMise 
have  no  iaccess  to  heaHh  care.  Last  year's 
reconcHiaaon  bill  increased  ttie  auttKXization 
for  ttiis  program  and  targetted  ttw  new  funds 
in  ttw  mahner  provkled  for  in  ttiis  bill. 

The  bil  proposes  to  increase  funding  for  the 
WIN  Pro(|ram  by  $35  mWton.  This  program  is 
very  sucdessful  in  many  States  at  provkling 
educattorj  and  tiaining  to  welfare  mottwrs  in 
an  effort  io  make  them  self-sufficienL  Unfortu- 
natety,  t>^cause  some  States  have  had  suc- 
cess wHh  ttw  program,  many  think  it  shoukl 
be  repiac^  wHh  a  new  program.  In  last  year's 
bill,  we  anticipated  eariier  action  on  new  legis- 
lation in  ttiis  area  and  provtoed  WIN  funds 
only  ttvough  ttw  first  ttvee  quarters  of  fiscal 
year  1987.  Now,  because  a  new  program  will 
not  be  enacted  in  ttw  near  future,  we  are  pro- 
vkJing  an  addHwnal  $35  milUon,  in  order  to 
altow  ttw  WIN  Program  to  operate  through  the 
end  of  the  fiacal  year. 

We  pibvtoe  an  addHtonal  $20  millton  for 
wortier  ratoaining  under  ttw  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistant  Program.  Ttw  Department  of  Latxx 
has  nin  out  of  money  to  pay  for  retraining  of 
woriiere  certified  by  ttw  Department  as  having 
tost  ttwirjjobs  as  a  resuR  of  foreign  importo.  In 
my  own  jState  of  Massachusetts  and  several 
other  States,  ttw  Department  has  already  ap- 
proved dontoacts  to  provkle  the  rettaining,  but 
has  insuificient  funds  to  pay  for  ttwm.  The  ad- 
dHional liinds  woukl  keep  ttw  program  operat- 
ing fw  ttw  remainder  of  ttw  fiscal  year. 

The  riswty^jttwrtzed  Coltege  Consttuction 
Loan  Ir^urance  Association  will  receive  ttw 
$20  millon  startup  funding  specified  In  last 
year's  afnendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act  Thif  new  program  is  overdue  when  one 
tooks  atjttw  tremendous  need  for  reconstruc- 
tion ana  renovation  on  our  Nation's  collage 
campus^,  tt  wouM  provtoe  toan  guarantees 


on  kwns  made  to  colleges  and  universtties, 
parttculariy  thoae  wtth  NmHed  endowments 
whk:h  mi|^  not  be  able  to  ot>tain  construction 
capital  on  ttw  open  marttel 

The  Community  Sennce  Emptoyment  for 
OMer  Americans  Program  wM  receive  a  aup- 
plemental  of  $10  mMkm.  This  is  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite programs  In  ttwt  tt  offere  senkx  dttzens 
the  opportunity  to  remain  acttve  in  their  com- 
munttlea  through  part-time  communtty  sennce 
jotw.  This  is  a  very  cost-effective  program  tw- 
cause  it  provkles  meaningful  work  to  sentor 
cHizerw  for  a  relatively  small  amount  com- 
pared to  ttw  aHemative  programs  of  support 
like  SSI. 

We  provkto  Increases  of  $1.8  mHKon  for  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging  and  $750,000  for 
ADAMHA  for  programs  affecting  ttw  eWerty. 
Ttw  NIA  funds  are  directed  to  further  research 
on  Alztwimer's  dtoease,  a  growing  heaHh 
problem  recentiy  highlighted  In  this  month's 
report  from  ttw  Office  of  Technotogy  Assess- 
ment entitted,  "Losing  a  MHHon  Minds."  I  am 
also  pleased  wtth  ttw  smafl  increase  in  cflrocal 
training  furxls  at  ADAMHA,  specifically  target- 
ted on  geriatrtos,  txjt  I  think  we  need  to  do 
more  in  ttiis  area,  and  will  look  to  ttw  regular 
blN. 

Ttw  committee  provtoes  $1  milNon  for  ttw 
Curriculum  Coordirwtion  Centers  authorized 
under  ttw  Cari  D.  Pertdns  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act,  in  order  to  implement  our  intent  in 
ttw  regular  fiscal  year  1987  bHI. 

For  categorical  higher  education,  we  pro- 
vkle several  needed  increases,  inckiding  $1 
mUlton  for  the  Black  College  and  Universtty 
Act  $1  millton  to  restore  funds  intended  for 
ttw  Interrwtional  Education  Program,  and  $1 .3 
millton  for  Javtts  feltowstiips. 

In  addttton,  the  commtttee  specifically  re- 
jected several  of  ttw  administration's  propos- 
als for  undercutting  ttw  spending  decistons  of 
ttiis  Congress,  nwde  just  5  months  ago. 

Rrst  we  rejected  ttwir  proposal  to  carry 
over  into  fiscal  year  1988  $334  mHlkxi  of  the 
funds  we  appropriated  last  for  NIH  and  $5  mil- 
lton of  our  fiscal  year  1987  ADAMHA  appro- 
priation, whKh  would  have  reduced  ttw  fund- 
ing for  botti  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.  In  ad- 
dttton, ttwy  argued  that  ttwir  proposal  was 
made  in  ttw  interest  of  "statiHization"  of  bk>- 
medk:al  research.  We  haven't  yet  discovered 
how  many  young  researctwrs  have  been  af- 
fected by  this  proposal,  t>ut  witness  after  wtt- 
ness  this  year  tokl  us  that  the  uncertainty  in 
funding,  not  ttw  "stability"  proposed  by  ttw 
administretion  was  causing  severe  disruptiorw 
in  the  field. 

In  last  year's  drug  inttiative,  we  authorized  a 
substance  alxise  initiative  at  ADAMHA.  Be- 
cause the  $30  million  for  ttiis  research  inttia- 
tive in  ttw  continuing  resokitton  came  so  late 
in  ttw  year,  we  also  gave  the  agency  authority 
to  spend  Into  fiscal  year  1988,  as  a  way  of 
easing  ttwir  administrative  txjrden.  However, 
we  did  not  grant  auttiority  to  use  this  money 
for  2-year  awards,  and  the  report  directs 
ADAMHA  to  make  first  year  awards  in  fiscal 
years  1967  and  1988. 

Mr.  Ctwirman,  this  is  a  good  ctwpter,  and 
orw  whwh  tha  Houae  stwuM  support 

LEQISLATIVE  BRANCH 

Ctwpter  VIII  of  ttw  supplemental  provkles 
$12,511,500  for  ttw  legislative  branch,  a  re- 


duction of  $5,526,500,  or  31  percent,  betow 
ttw  budget  requests. 

Significant  Hems  in  ttiis  chi^iter  inctode 
$1.95  mMton  for  ttw  expenses  of  the  House 
Select  Commtttee  To  Investigate  Covert  Arms 
Transactions  WHh  Iran,  and  $8.9  mHHon  for 
ttw  partial  cost  of  ttw  new  House  tateptwrw 
system. 

Also  inckjded  is  $247,000  for  ttansportation, 
food  and  todging  relatad  to  Houae  Membora 
and  staff  partk:ipation  in  ttw  propoaed  PhHa- 
delphia  joint  sesston  of  Congraaa  on  July  1S- 
16,  1987,  and  $252,000  for  Ci^mIoI  Potee  ac- 
tivities connected  wHh  that  sesston. 

A  request  of  $3.4  mHlkxi  for  addHtonal  offi- 
cial maH  costs  is  denied,  as  ttw  committee 
has  determined  ttwt  $2.2  mHlton  is  available  in 
carryover  funds  from  prevtous  years. 

The  ctwpter  inckxles  language  extendtog  to 
House  leaderstiip  offices  ttw  authority  to 
transfer  txidget  auttiority  among  various 
House  accounts  as  is  presently  ttw  case  wtth 
ottwr  accounte  for  management  purposes. 
Language  is  also  provkled  to  increase  ttw 
numtwr  of  assistants  in  the  attending  ptiyst- 
cian's  office  from  11  to  12. 

Ttw  ctwpter  provkles  $9.3  mlHon  for  pay 
supplementala.  a  reduction  of  $18.9  millton,  or 
67  percent  betow  ttw  budget  requests.  TTwse 
funds  are  to  pay  partial  costs  of  ttw  3-percent 
cost-of-living  increase  provkled  to  all  Federal 
emptoyees  in  January  1967.  No  funds  are  Hv 
eluded  in  ttw  bill  for  ttw  quadrennial  pay  com- 
misston  recommendations  wtiKh  went  into 
effect  in  March  1967. 

The  full  request  of  $45  mHHon  in  provkled 
for  ttw  new  Federal  Emptoyees  Retirement 
System. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

In  addttk>n  to  ttw  $45  bHKon  in  naw  budget 
authority  already  availabto  for  njral  devetop- 
ment  and  agricultural  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1967,  ttw  commtttee  recommends  supplemen- 
tal approprtations  for  programa  totaling  $6.7 
bHIton  in  chapter  X.  Tfiis  is  $8.69  bHHon  over 
ttw  administiation's  supplemental  request  and 
represents  58  percent  of  ttw  total  rww  BA  in 
H.R.  1827. 

The  commtttee  has,  once  again,  rejected 
ttw  administration's  request  for  permanent  in- 
defintte  borrownng  authority  for  ttw  Commodtty 
Credtt  Corporation  [CCC].  We  have,  howwver, 
agreed  to  restore  ttw  full  amount  estinwted  t>y 
USDA  for  remaining  fiscal  year  1987  require- 
mente:  $6,653,189,000. 

Ttiis  estimate  includes:  $700  mHlton  for 
commercial  storage,  handKng,  transportation, 
processing  and  packaging;  $200  mHlion  for 
producer  and  extended  toan  storage  pay- 
mente;  $870  mHlton  for  ttw  dairy  program; 
$790  mHHon  for  advance  crop  deficiency  pay- 
mente;  $500  milfion  for  1987  crop  diverston 
payments;  $1.47  bHUon  for  commodtty  toans; 
$580  millKMi  for  ttw  conaervation  reserve; 
$285  mHNon  for  export  guarantee  claims;  $440 
milHon  for  interest  payments  to  ttw  Treasury; 
$375  mHNon  for  transfers  to  ttw  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation;  $224  milNon  for  operating 
expenses;  arto  a  $1.5  txHton  operating  re- 
serve. 

The  commtttee  has  also,  onoa  again,  regret- 
fully placed  limttations  on  CCC  obHgattorw  for 
several  of  ttwse  programs,  and  has  tapped 
into  the  account  for  nonprogram  purposes. 


Of  ttw  $6.66  UHon  todudad  in  ttw  bM.  ttwre 
are  HmHatiorw  o^.  $300  mMton  for  aoqwrt  guar- 
anteed toan  daima;  $400  mMton  fOr  the  con- 
serration  reserve;  and  $400  mMton  for  Interaat 
paymante  to  Treaaury.  Thaaa  capa  may  only 
senra  to  incraaaa  ttw  coata  of  fiacal  yaar  1968 
operations,  and  are  oppoaed  by  ttw  adnMa- 


Among  ttw  ttanafare  raoommendad  In  ttw 
b«  are  $24.7  mMton  from  ttw  OOC  for  saMas 
and  expenses  at  ASCS  and  ttw  general  aatoa 
manager.  These  ware  raquaatad  by  ttw  ad- 
ministration on  January  5. 

In  addHion,  we  have  tiansfened  $135  mMton 
from  ttw  CCC  for  ttw  addtttonal  dtoaater  pay- 
mante auttiorized  in  ttw  House  passed  version 
of  H.R.  1157.  We  have  atoo  agreed  to  fund 
addtttonal  SCS  staff  ttwt  may  be  required  to 
implement  various  new  farm  bM  conservation 
programs  by  tiarwfer  from  ttw  CCC;  5  percent 
of  the  $400  mMton  in  supplemental  funds 
avaHable  for  ttw  conaervation  reaerve  (or  $20 
millton)  is  transferred  for  this  purpose.  We  are 
provkJing  ttwse  funds  to  hire  new  staff  instead 
of  bansferring  existing  personrwi.  as  has  been 
propoaed. 

In  ttw  Northeast  and  my  home  State  of 
Massactiusatts,  where  ttw  President  has  de- 
clared several  flooded  counties  national  dwas- 
ter  areas,  we  cannot  afford  to  have  our  State 
office  and  fiekl  staff  reassigned  on  even  a 
temporary  basis  to  other  parte  of  ttw  country. 

I  wiU  point  out  that  even  wtth  a  $1 .5  bHion 
CCC  operating  reserve  assumption,  we  stiU 
run  the  danger  of  extwusting  the  CCC  ac- 
count by  Septemtwr  30  wtth  ttwaa  Nmttattons 
and  trarwfers. 

The  CCC  is  spending  $73  mHNon  a  day  on 
average  on  Federal  commodtty  programa; 
$26.5  bHNon  ttiis  year  atone.  The  $19.8  bMton 
we  provkled  in  ttw  1967  continuing  reaototton 
will  tw  extwusted  in  less  ttwn  a  month,  hto 
other  part  of  our  Federal  sperxling  has  sky- 
rocketed as  high  of  as  fast  This  is  ttw  main 
reason  for  ttw  commtttee's  budget  waiver  re- 
quest today.  And  A  wHI  most  Ukely  be  ttw  main 
reason  for  our  next  waiver  request  unless  we 
act  to  reform  ttwse  farm  programs  in  ttiis  ses- 
ston. 

Among  ttw  remaining  $35.6  mMton  in  pro- 
gram supplementals  recommended  by  ttw 
commtttee  are: 

Ttw  sum  of  $10  millton  for  ttvee  reporte  t>y 
the  Secretary  of  Agricutture,  inctodtog  one  in- 
tended to  ascertain  the  position  of  agricuHural 
producers  on  mandatory  productton  controls. 
No  request  of  such  sbxlies  or  investigattorw 
was  sutxnttted  by  ttw  administtaiton,  and 
OMB  has  expressed  opposition  to  fijnda  in- 
ctoded  for  analysis  and  baHoting. 

The  sum  of  $16.2  million  for  ttw  new  con- 
struction of  an  agricutture,  scianoa,  and  indus- 
try facHtty  at  Penn  State.  No  request  for  ttwse 
funds  was  sutxnttted,  and  OMB  ties  ex- 
pressed opposttton  to  ttiis  project 

The  sum  of  $3  mMton  in  unrequastad  funds 
for  expansion  of  ttw  boH  weevH  eradtoatton 
program  into  Georgia,  Fkxkla.  and  Alatwma. 

Tlw  sum  of  $3  millkKi  in  unrequested  funds 
for  a  special  FmHA  grant  for  ttw  devetopment 
of  ttw  Ctwctaw  Regional  Rural  Industrial  Parte 
in  Oklahoma.  OMB  haa  alao  axprasaad  oppo- 
sHton  to  ttiis  proviatoa 
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Tb*  aum  of  SLOBIMIOO  In  umiiutimi  ^w- 
cM  pwjwt  l>w*>  tor  iw— pnHwat  mduang: 

$300.000  tor  ilifinip  wiuacul 

•300.000  for  MMMippi  M 
«id  $460,000  tar  npoirt  «  the 
.  MD.  AgriouNural  nmircH  Cwilw. 
TIM  wm  of  $3,428,000  tor  ttw  SpMW  Mik 
EnWomont  Proqrwn.  t  roquortid  by  the  ad- 


raeewch  In    the  bf  which 
•-    1987, 


The  turn  of  $1,800,000  In  unrequected 
lundo  tar  «w  Food  and  Drug  Admmistratton  to 
use  in  «w  evaiialon.  anHyele  and  taeiing  of 
dhiga  Md  vaodnea  tor  the  ftaatmant  of  AIDS. 
0MB  hM  aiiprinU  oppoailton  to  this  ear- 


llw  wm  of  $1  fflHon  tor  saiariee  and  «x- 
panoee  of  ttw  Foreign  AoricuHurai  Service. 
icoNLATWE  movwiONa 

The  commmac  has  also  InckJded  several 
latfstaflM  proviaions  in  chapter  X  of  the  bM. 
Theoa  kiduda  languaga: 

EnsMng  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
iliportion  Hatch  Act  funds  to  fund  eigi)ie  fe- 


Profvtdng  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
Jsciaitanaiy  authority  to  ad|ust  interest  rates 
on  nonsuboidtod  loww;  the  adminislration 
has  oonoMantty  oppoeed  such  adiuatments. 

Eidandhg  the  Imitaiione  on  loan  prepay- 
manla  of  FmHA  section  515  nni  rental  hous- 
ing lOMis  flroni  June  30  through  September 
30. 1087. 

nealaliiU  the  language  in  the  1987  continu- 
ing reeoMtan  that  elminated  the  tuHion  HmMa- 
tton  enacting  prtvale  school  elgUtty  for  par- 
tidpaNon  in  chM  nuMion  programs. 

movidhg  the  Offioe  of  International  Coop- 
eration «Kl  Development  wMh  authority  to 
ttmeisr  up  to  $800,000  in  existing  funds  to 
contract  with  IntemaMonal  urganiiations  for 
the  Asaodala  Bverts  Program. 


The  committee  dU  not  approve  any  of  the 
$447.5  miHon  in  rescissions  proposed  by  the 
administration  on  January  S  or  January  28. 
1987.  Hit.  1287  doee  not  include  any  of  the 
$2.74  bMon  in  loan  program  reductions  pro- 
poaad  by  the  aUiiiiiiiatfatlon  since  January  5. 

PAV  SUPMfMENTALS 

The  committee  reviewed  requests  from  the 
aJmiiistration  for  tandbig  $48.9  million  In  pay 
Increaaes  by  tranaler  from  eidating  accounts. 
The  oommitlee  approved  only  $8.08  million  In 
trwsfers  but  provided  $33.9  mHon  in  new  BA 
for  pay  increases.  We  approved  all  of  the 
$813,000  in  Incroasea  of  Imitalions  on  admirv 
islralive  eayenees.  however  our  total  recom- 
mendation for  accounts  in  title  II  is 
$33,932,000  over  the  requeet  for  new  BA. 


The  committee  received  budget  requests  to- 
taling $39.7  miMon  for  FERS:  all  were  to  be 
dsrivsd  by  transfer  from  eidsling  accounts. 
We  approved  onty  $10  million  of  the  re- 
Iranafers.  but  the  fun  $297,000  re- 
for  Increesos  in  administralive  ex- 
ImHaBons.  Our  recommendations  In 
tide  III  total  $36,176,000  over  the  adminislra- 
tion's  requests  for  new  BA. 

HOMELESS  ASSIST AMCE 

The  oommitlee  hes  not  included  any  fiscal 
yew  1987  supplemental  funds  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment. Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies. 


Hoitaver.  in  tide  IV  the  oommitlee  haa  m- 
dudH  the  auttwrizing  provlatons  of  H.R.  568. 
Id  ttw  Houee  on  March  5, 
This  lartguaga  would.  ij|wn  enactment, 
in  flaari  year  1987  changes  In  ttw  pro- 
of ttw  Food  and  NutriNon  Sendoe  and 
ttw  COnmodWy  OedK  Corporation.  Indudhg: 

Auttiortzation  for  State  food  stamp  agendee 
to  codduct  outoeach  programs  targeted  to  ttw 
honM^ns  witti  50  percent  Federal  funds. 

InoMsing  ttw  cap  on  ttw  excees  shelter 
cost  deductton  and  exdudkig  ttiird-perty  pay- 
ment^ for  temporary  housing  from  the  defini- 
tton  ^  household  Income  under  the  Food 
Stamf^  Program. 

Exttndktg  ttw  Temporary  Emergency  Food 
Assii4tfwe  Program  auttxxization  for  3  years. 

AultKMtntion  of  supplemental  allotments  of 
donafed  Government  cheese  for  3  years 
undei^ttw  program  to  certain  States. 

The  ceo  has  estimated  that  these  provi- 
sions would  result  m  addWonal  costs  totaling 
$387  mMion  between  1988  and  1990.  The  ad- 
ministation  has  expressed  strong  opposition 
to  ttwse  auttiorization  provisions. 

TRANSPORTATION 

ler  XI,  ttw  supplemental  provides  for 
under  ttw  lurisdkiion  of  ttw  Sub- 
on  Traraportetion  and  Related 
We  have  provided  $55.2  million  for 
which  Includes  funding  for 
ttw  operation  of  ttw  air  traffic  control  system 
and  ^rining  of  Increased  numbers  of  air  traffic 
contr^lers.  The  committee  also  has  directed 
ttw  PfiA  to  halt  any  further  closures  and  con- 
fttorts  of  fSgtrt  service  stations  unless  the 
area  will  be  served  by  an  automated 
flight  sertnce  station  witti  model  1  or  better 
service. 

Fo<  grants-in-aid  for  airports,  ttw  suppie- 
menl^  includes  a  liquidating  cash  appropria- 
tion df  $160  million,  plus  an  addHional  $25  mH- 
Uon  qf  unobligated  funds  In  ttw  supplementary 
discr^tiorwry  fund. 

Tti^  supplemental  includes  ttw  disapproval 
of  a  humber  of  policy  deferrals  ttwt  had  been 
propesad,  affecting  ttw  raM  sennce  assiatance 
proglam.  ttw  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Prognm,  ttw  Interstate  Transfer  Grants-Tran- 
sit ^Ogram,  and  UMTA  research,  training,  and 
hum^n  resources,  among  ottwrs. 

Thb  bill  also  provides  $6.25  million  for  ttw 
rebate  of  the  U.S.  portion  of  tolls  paid  by  com- 
mer^  vessels  using  the  St  Lawrence 
SeaiHiy.  and  sllghtiy  over  $8  million  for  oper- 
ating expenses  of  ttw  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion 

Fwaily,  language  In  ttw  supplemental  would 
proribit  ttw  uae  of  Federal  funds  for  ttw  Advi- 
sory] Commission  on  the  Privattzatton  of 
Aiirifak. 

TR^^SURV-POSTAL  SERVWE-GENERAL  QOVERNMBTT 

Mbst  Of  ttw  funds  provided  in  ttiis  chapter 
were  requested  by  the  adminisbation,  and  ttw 
conwnittee  recomrtwnds  no  rescissions. 

Ctwpter  XII  addons  include  $5.7  million  to 
supplement  Secret  Service  proteclion  of  ttw 
Pope  on  his  visit  to  ttw  United  States,  $22.6 
mm^  for  ttw  U.S.  Customs  Service  to  cover 
ttw  lull  costs  of  ttw  pay  increase  and  ttw  new 
retirement  system,  $10  million  for  the  Bureau 
of  AUcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Rreamw  for  person- 
nel iand  equipment  and  $475,000  for  ttw  Na- 
tionU  Archivea  to  catalog  and  preserve  ttw 
mii  ary  records  of  ttw  Vietnam  war.  The  com- 


mitiae  alao  dkapproved  a  $38.9  mWon  dater- 
rri  of  fundaipropoaed  by  ttw  adminiattafHon  for 
ttw  Cuatonfs  Service  Air  MenSdion  Program. 

Requeaiad  aupplamental  funds  Include  $80 
mWon  for  1^  IRS  to  Implement  ttw  provisions 
of  ttw  new  tax  law.  $6.5  million  for  ttw  Traaa- 
ury  DepaiU^wnt  to  rerwvate  its  annex  buldfcig. 
$1.9  milHoo  for  ttw  Financial  Management 
Senice  wM  $79  mWon  for  ttw  Poatal  Senrioe 
to  reimbur^  ttw  Labor  Department  for  un- 
funded iaNittes.  The  oommitlee  alao  ap- 
proved a  request  for  a  $61.9  million  increeae 
In  ttw  Umitilion  on  availability  of  revenue  for 
ttw  Federal  Buidhigs  Fund. 

The  adnMslration  objects  to  two  language 
provisiona  Mded  by  ttw  committee. 

Section  $03  prohibits  ttw  use  of  any  funds 
made  avaikble  by  ttw  act  to  Impienwnt  ttw 
proviaions  Of  ttw  Executive  order  mandaUng  a 
Federal  dn^  testing  program.  Since  ttw  provi- 
sion only  dffects  funds  made  available  In  ttiis 
supplemental,  ttw  language  would  have  no 
practical  ef  ect  Agencies  of  ttw  Federal  Gov- 
ernment c^uid  use  funds  appropriated  by  ttw 
continuing  reaolution  or  pemianentty  appropri- 
ated funds  to  Implement  a  drug  testing  pro- 
gram for  Federal  employees. 

Section  505  prohibits  the  General  Services 
Administration  from  transferring  the  Customs 
House  in  doston  to  any  buyer  except  ttw  city 
of  Boston.  JThe  provision  does  not  prohitxt  ttw 
sale  of  ttwbuilding,  but  simply  forces  ttw  GSA 
to  continuf  negotiations  with  the  city  for  this 
fiscal  yearj  For  some  tinw,  the  GSA  has  been 
negotiating  witti  ttw  city,  and  an  agreenwnt  is 
doea  Ttwt  committee  expects  ttw  GSA  to  ne- 
gotiate in  good  faitti  to  sell  tttis  property  to  ttw 
city  In  an  expeditious  manner. 

Section  1504  prohitxts  any  changes  in  ttw 
Customs  ^rvice  Air  Operations  unless  ttw 
Secretary  pf  ttw  Treasury  subnruts  a  report  to 
ttw  comnfttee  outtining  ttw  details  of  such 
changes.  Again,  since  this  provision  affects 
funds  appropriated  in  this  act  only,  the  larv 
guage  ha«  no  real  effect  The  Customs  Sen^- 
ice  can  uals  funds  made  available  by  ttfis  con- 
tinuing reaJDlution  or  pieviousiy  made  available 
by  permarient  approfxiation  to  make  manage- 
ment charjges  In  ttw  program.  The  administov- 
tion  objecB  to  ttiis  provision  as  well. 

In  regard  to  the  increased  pay  costs  and 
ttw  cost  of  ttw  new  retirement  system,  virtual- 
ly all  of  the  agencies  in  ttils  chapter  were 
treated  equally.  The  committee  recommends 

ttwt  each  agency  be  provided  ttw  full  cost  of 

ttw  retirei^wnt  system  and  50  percent  of  ttw 

amount  required  to  cover  ttw  pay  raise. 

IhtTTEN.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
lutes  to  the  gentlonan  from 
[Mr.  Dicks]. 
^CKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
:  me  this  time. 

while  we  all  hope 
can  achieve  a  major  break- 
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through  in  Geneva  on  negotiations  on 
long-range  strategic  forces  and  de- 
fenses. It  is  increasingly  likely  that  in 
the  yeor  and  one-half  remaining  in 
this  adridnistration  that  will  not  be  ac- 


complis  led.  We  do  have  an  excellent 
chance 'to  reach  an  INF  agreement, 
but  regt  fding  the  other  negotiations  it 
is  now  ^udent  to  plan  how  to  best  po- 
sition IJie  next  administration,  wheth- 


er Democratic  or  Republican,  for  com- 
pleting the  woiii  on  these  negotiations 
twgun  by  the  Reagan  administration. 
This  requlrea.  in  my  view.  m«.tw»Ainin|f 
existing  limits  on  both  offensive  forces 
and  defensive  forces  so  that  future  op- 
tions are  not  foreclosed. 

Last  year,  this  body  conducted  an 
extensive  debate  on  whether  we 
should  continue  a  policy  that  the 
Reagan  administration  had  followed 
through  its  first  SVi  years.  That  is  the 
policy  of  not  unilaterally  imdercutting 
the  only  existing  limits  that  have  ex- 
isted on  strategic  nuclear  weapons, 
unless  and  until  we  have  achieved  a 
new  agreement  Tn«.nng  deep  cuts.  This 
body  concluded  that  it  was  in  the  na- 
tional aecurlty  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  that  policy  of  Inter- 
im restraint  It  was  a  conclusion  that 
was  incorporated  Into  the  conference 
reports  on  both  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  bills  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  from  the  be- 
ginning that  this  is  not  a  question  of 
ratifying  the  Salt  n  Treaty  the  provi- 
sion that  was  added  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  by  the  so-called 
amendment  that  I  offered,  any  more 
than  the  administration  was  acting  to 
ratify  the  treaty  by  following  the 
policy.  It  Is  a  policy  Judgment  that  ad- 
dresses the  question  whether  we  are 
better  off  If  both  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  keep  their  stra- 
tegic forces  under  820  MIRVd 
ICBM's.  1.200  MIRV'd  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's.  1.320  such  systems  and  cruise 
mlssUe  carrying  bombers,  and  do  not 
add  warheads  to  individual  systems 
beyond  those  spelled  out  In  SALT  n. 
If  the  President  certifies  that  the  So- 
viets have  exceeded  these  limits,  then 
we  would  be  free  to  respond  under  this 
provision. 

We  are  not  addressing  the  question 
of  a  second  new  type  missile  in  this 
provision.  That  is  a  Judgment  we  will 
make  separately  on  the  question  of 
Bfldgetman  funding.  Nothing  in  the 
provision  puts  any  restrictions  on  our 
abillty  to  respond  to  encryption.  The 
question  is  very  simply.  Should  the 
policy  we  followed  from  1980  to  1986 
continue,  or  should  we  change  courses. 

In  deference  to  the  administration, 
however,  last  year  we  did  not  bind  the 
President  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment. We  relied  on  the  good  Judgment 
of  the  administration.  We  hoped  that 
the  President  would  remonber  his 
statement  when  asked  why  he  had  fol- 
lowed interim  restraint.  That  state- 
ment was  quite  simply  that.  "The 
Soviet  Union  has  the  capability  to  in- 
crease weaponry  much  faster  than  the 
treaty  permits,  and  we  don't."  The 
Judgment  that  interim  restraint  is  in 
the  UJS.  national  security  interests  is 
shared  by  a  long  list  of  respected  de- 
fense experts,  including  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  David 
Jones,  former  commander  of  the  Stra- 


tegic Air  Command  Oen.  Bennie 
Davis,  and  virtually  every  recent  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Despite  this  fundamental  fact  of  life, 
in  December  the  administration  acted 
to  have  UJ3.  forces  exceed  these  limi- 
tations with  the  deployment  of  a  131st 
B-52  bomber  equipped  with  air 
launched  cruise  mlssUes.  Thoee  de- 
ployments have  continued  since  that 
time  at  the  rate  of  ^proximately  two 
per  month  without  any  offsetting  re- 
ductions. 

As  a  result,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mltte  voted  by  a  margin  of  35-19  to  in- 
clude these  provisions  in  the  supple- 
mental iu)propriations  bill.  This  was 
an  exercise  of  our  responsibility  to 
raise  and  support  armies  and  navies 
and  make  rules  for  their  government. 
as  provided  for  in  article  I.  section  8  of 
the  Constitution.  This  action  is  In 
keeping  with  a  long  line  of  congres- 
sional steps  over  the  years  that  have 
viewed  strategic  weapons  decisions  in 
the  context  of  their  Impact  on  arms 
control.  These  actions  have  come 
down  on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  in 
support  of  strategic  modernization  as 
well  as  in  support  of  restraint 

To  date,  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
tinued to  keep  its  forces  within  these 
numerical  sublimits.  They  have  re- 
newed their  willingness  to  continue 
their  actions  that  to  date  have  result- 
ed in  the  withdrawal,  dismantlement 
or  destruction  of  over  1.300  strategic 
weapons  launchers.  As  a  result,  some 
have  argued  that  there  Is  no  need  to 
bring  U.S.  forces  back  within  these 
limits,  because  the  Soviets  will  not  re- 
spond. 

Well.  I  for  one  am  not  willing  to 
count  indefinitely  on  Soviet  unilateral 
restraint  I  am  not  comfortable  with 
their  potential  to  add  up  to  21.000  new 
warheads  by  the  mid-1990's.  according 
to  the  CIA.  And  I'm  not  comfortable 
with  the  prospect  of  having  to  spend, 
according  to  CBO,  up  to  $100  billion  to 
match  such  an  effort.  I  worry  atx>ut 
the  implications  of  an  imconstrained 
Soviet  offensive  force  on  any  chance 
for  success  of  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative. And  I  am  concerned  about 
what  we  accomplish  in  a  zero/zero 
INF  agreement  If  the  Soviets  could 
simply  offset  those  reductions  with 
new  long  range  systems  targeted  at 
Ehirope. 

Weigh  all  those  factors  against  the 
extremely  modest  contribution  that  a 
few  additional  ALCM-equipped  B-52's 
provide  and  the  scales  tip  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  continuing  interim  re- 
straint. 

Some  will  argue  that  this  is  not  the 
right  time  to  adopt  this  provision. 
They  will  claim  that  it  undermines  our 
negotiators  In  Oeneva.  My  response  is 
if  this  is  not  the  time  to  exercise  good 
faith  mutual  restraint  when  is  the 
time?  How  does  the  elimination  of  the 
only  limits  that  exist  on  nuclear  forces 
improve  the  atmoq>here  for  their  re- 


duction? Our  prospect  for  suceeas  In 
Oeneva  on  long  range  strategic  tanem 
In  the  Ume  mnalnlnc  In  the  admtails- 
tration  are  limited  at  best  But  our 
long  range  iKoqwcts  will  be  oihanoed 
in  my  Judgment  by  a  wHllngneas  to 
demonstrate  reasoned  restraint  and 
that  is  what  this  provlsicm  provides. 

On  the  question  of  defensive  limita- 
tions we  will  be  debating  shortly  the 
issue  of  application  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  to  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. These  issues  go  hand  in  hand  and 
together  provide  for  a  prudent  transi- 
tion policy  for  the  next  few  yean. 

Mr.  FURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LxvnresroH]. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gm- 
tleman  for  sieldlng  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  there  are  many  con- 
troversial parts  of  this  bill,  many 
which  I  really  cannot  suiH>ort  but 
there  are  some  good  parts,  two  of 
which  I  would  like  to  talk  about  brief- 
ly at  this  moment. 

I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
leadership  and  to  the  members  of  both 
the  Awropriations  and  the  Rules 
Committees  who  woiiced  with  me  to 
get  these  provisions  in  and  for  keeping 
them  In.  Specifically.  Tboit  Lott.  In 
one  instance,  and  Ccmgressman  "ftns. 
Toimc  in  the  other,  were  both  of  great 
help. 

In  the  one  with  which  Mr.  Youho  as- 
sisted me,  I  would  like  to  particularly 
point  out  that  we  have  in  this  bill  pro- 
vided a  section  which  protects  the 
815th  Reserve  Reoonnaisance  Squad- 
ron at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base  which 
essentially  preserves  all  of  the  track- 
ing assets  and  equipment  for  tracking 
hurricanes  in  the  gulf  and  in  the  Car- 
ibbean and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  this 
country  in  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  Air 
Force  to  continue  this  service,  because 
they  provide  invaluable  aid  to  all  of 
the  gulf  coast's  weather  stations  by 
tracking  hurricanes  which  threaten 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  alrmg 
the  gulf  coastal  regions  and  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  Southeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Second.  Is  this  provision  about 
"TED'S"— turtle  excluder  devices. 
There  is  a  proposal  in  NOAA.  the  Na- 
tional OceanogrH>hlc  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration,  which  would  effec- 
tively impose  upon  the  shrimpers  of 
the  Southeastern  United  States  the 
mandatory  responsibility  of  bujing. 
acquiring,  and  imttniHng  turtle  exclud- 
er devices.  40-pound  boxes,  to  put  in 
their  nets  to  kick  out  turtles  when 
they  were  caught  in  the  shrimp  catch. 
The  problem  was  for  the  western  gulf 
waters;  these  devices  have  not  been 
adequately  studied.  They  had  been 
studied  in  the  eastern  gulf  where  you 
have  hard,  sandy  bottoms  and  clear 
water.  But.  in  the  western  gulf,  where 
muddy    water    and    muddy    bottoms 
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$16,159,000  over  the  amount  request- 
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As  I  look  through  here,  there  are  a    by  line  at  the  amendments  that  we 
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abmiml,  there  wu  no  detemilnAtion 
that  thew  devices  would  effectively 
ezdude  tarUes  or  whether  or  not 
thne  woe  any  turtles  to  exclude. 

D  ItSO 

So  we  put  a  proviskm  In  this  bOl 
that  would  set  tadi  these  reculattom 
f <v  si>prozimstely  1  year,  and  which 
would  oompd  NOAA  and  the  mvlron- 
mentalists  to  go  bade  and  study  the 
impact  of  these  particular  devices  in 
WMtenn  gulf  coastal  waters,  so  that  we 
woidd  avoid  any  undue  hardship  to 
the  people  who  were  being  adversely 
ifnjmr*;*^  by  the  lmpositi<m  of  these 
devloee.  specifically  the  shrimpers 
from  Alabama.  Mississippi.  Louisiana, 
and  Texas. 

We  put  this  provision  in  because  we 
felt  that  it  unnecessarily  put  into 
effect  a  proposal  which  had  not  been 
adequately  studied,  and  which  could 
advwaely  affect  thousands  of  families, 
many  of  whom  have  no  other  way  to 
make  thetar  living,  many  of  whom  have 
been  devastated  by  the  oil  patch  de- 
cline. They  cannot  go  out  on  the  oil 
rigi  and  make  a  living,  and  so  if  they 
cant  catch  shrinu).  what  can  they  do? 
So  it  is  very,  very  important  that 
thto  provision  stays  In  the  bill,  and 
that  It  ultimately  becomes  law  so  that 
these  people  have  an  (H}portimity  to 
make  their  living.  We  can  go  back  to 
the  drawing  board  and  protect  the  tur- 
tles with  further  studies:  a  year  from 
now.  we  can  come  back  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  debate  the  issue,  and  make 
a  decision  which  is  rationally  based  on 
scientific  studies  done  in  the  western 
gulf  waters.  Those  studies  do  not  exist 
now.  Therefore.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  this  provision  in  the 

law  as  it  is^ 

Ifr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wHl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IJVINaSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
genttenan  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  said  a  year  from  now. 
What  the  gentleman  means  Is  the 
next  fiscal  year,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  In  the  next 
fiscal  year,  that  is  correct.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct  But  the  report  lan- 
guage actually  speaka  in  terms  of  a 
full  year  after  July  IMl.  This  is  the 
intmt  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  SmrbI.  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
people  have  asked  why  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Commerce  Department, 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Judiciary, 
and  others  would  need  a  supplemental 
bill  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
ace  some  things  that  occurred  since  we 
passed  the  regular  bill  last  September 
or  October  that  require  a  supplemen- 
tal. One.  of  course,  is  a  pay  increase 
which  occurred  in  January.  In  the 
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part  pf  the  biU  referred  to.  we  have  re- 
quire them  to  absorb  about  half  of  it. 
Aljo.  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
exd^nge  rate.  The  exchange  rate  has 
drasnoOly  changed.  The  State  Depart- 
meniand  others  who  operate  overseas, 
of  course,  would  have  to  have  a  sup- 
plen^tal  to  offset  that. 

Also,  we  passed  several  new  laws  last 
fall.  One  was  the  immigration  law. 
Fun^inc  i^  requires  a  substantial 
amout  of  funding.  That  was  not  an- 
ticipiited  at  the  time  the  regular  bOl 
passed,  and  also  the  bankruptcy  laws 
whi(ii  had  wide  support  both  in  the 
a^mistration  and  in  the  country,  and 
that  requires  funding. 

I  want  to  mention  something  also 
abotft  the  request  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  salaries  and 
expoises. 

The  committee  did  not  approve  the 
reqiaested  language  change  for  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  appropriation  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration, 
whidh  would  have  extended  the  avail- 
abil^y  of  $4,116,000  that  was  v>proprl- 
ated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  smaU  busi- 
ness development  centers.  This  re- 
quest was  part  of  the  administration's 
plan  to  phase  out  the  small  business 
dev^opment  centers  over  a  5-year 
period— a  proposal  which  the  commit- 
tee pas  not  approved.  Therefore,  the 
comtnittee  expects  the  Office  of  Man- 
agemuit  and  Budget  and  the  Small 
Bii$ies8  Administration  to  make 
available  for  obligation  the  entire  $35 
million  which  was  originally  provided 
in  t^e  fiscal  year  1987  continuing  reso- 
lution. Public  Law  99-591,  for  small 
buspiess  development  centers.  This 
amount  includes  the  resources  neces- 
sary for  renewing  all  of  the  grants  of 
exiiting  small  business  development 
cen  era  and  for  making  grants  to 
qiialfied  applicants  for  new  SBDC's. 
Th4  committee  also  expects  the  Small 
Buoness  Administration  to  notify  its 
distHct  offices  immediately  of  the 
billty  of  fiscal  year  1987  funds 
SBDC's  and  ensiire  that  these 
move  quickly  to  encourage  the 
on   of   all   qualified   applica- 

PURSELL.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
lesota  [Mr.  FRxwnn.]. 
HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
I  gentleman  yield? 

FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 

gentleman  from  California. 

HUNTER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

my  friend  for  yielding. 

Chairman.   I   Just   wanted   to 

make  a  brief  rejoinder  to  the  remarks 


were   made   by   the   gentleman 
Washington   [Mr.   Dicks]   con- 
cerning the  arms  control  provisions    Illinois 
thi  t  are  in  this  particular  document. 

Ifb^.  we  are  telling  essentially  the 
Soflet  Union  in  this  document  that  we 
compelling  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress   the    President    of    the    United 
St(  ^tes  to  abide  by  a  treaty  that  we  all    thority 


thit 
from 


agree  thi  Soviet  Union  has  breached 
substantively. 

Second]  this  President  has  done 
pretty  well  with  the  Soviet  Union  as 
far  as  bringing  them  to  the  bargaining 
table  by  otilliing  strength  rather  than 
weaknoK  rather  than  reductions  in 
military  force. 

I  take  particular  umbrage  with  the 
statement  that  "We  shouldn't  count 
much  lotiger  on  the  unilateral  re- 
straint oiuie  Soviet  Union." 

I  thlnlB  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
nuclear  Weapons  Just  about  as  fast  as 
they  have  been  able  to  woi^  up  nucle- 
ar material  for  those  warheads. 

I  thhili  the  present  course  the  ad- 
ministraltion  is  taking,  that  is.  showing 
arms  control  treaties,  at  least  the 
SALT  treaties  that  the  Soviets  have 
violated,  to  be  Just  what  they  are. 
which  Is  basically  t^reements  and  li- 
censes to  build  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
Soviet  side.  That  position  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  is  working,  has 
brought  the  Soviets  to  the  negotiating 
table,  and  I  think  Congress  does  a  dis- 
service to  this  effort  in  keeping  these 
provisi^  in  this  particular  document. 
Mr.  ciairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man forMeldlng. 

Mr.  fflENZEL.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Caairman,  we  have  already  ex- 
ceeded our  1987  budget  outlay  totals 
by  aboui  $15  billion.  This  bill  is  going 
to  add  13.6  billion  to  that  amount, 
compounding  our  already  difficult  sit- 
uation and  making,  of  course,  further 
deficit  r^uction  much  more  difficult. 

What  we  are  doing  here.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  Adding  to  the  baseline  and  the 
fact  that  you  add  it  later  through  the 
vehicle  jof  a  supplemental  does  not 
conceal  the  fact  any  longer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  and  this 
Con^«8^  has  missed  in  its  budget  reso- 
lutions, jit  has  missed  computing  the 
deficit  b^  more  than  a  $40  billion  aver- 
age ovet  the  past  5  years.  It  is  quite 
obvious  ithat  the  House  on  the  subject 
of  spencung  can  be  compared  to  a  mad 
dog.  It  amply  froths  saliva  and  spends 
more,  no  matter  what  the  restrictions 
of  our  budget  resolution. 

This  m  a  resolution  that  Justly  de- 
serves io  be  killed.  We  should  vote 
against  It.  If  it  takes  a  veto,  we  should 
support!  the  veto.  This  is  another  ex- 
ample of  open-handed  profligacy,  a 
pure  waste  in  the  Congress,  and  any 
person  who  votes  for  this  bill  will  have 
difficulty  convincing  me  or  anyone 
else  thitt  he  or  she  is  interested  in  re- 
ducing the  deficit. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 


[Mr.  YatksI,  a  member  of  the 
commi^ee. 

Mr.  T'ATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  In- 
terior a  ad  Related  Agencies  chapter  of 
the  1917  supplemental  appropriation 
include^  $39,187,000  in  new  budget  au- 
This     is     an     increase     of 


$16,159,000  over  the  amount  request- 
ed. The  largest  portion  of  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  is  to  cover  emer- 
gency costs  related  to  forest  fires, 
flood  and  storm  damage,  and  to  re- 
place equipment  destroyed  in  volcanic 
eruptions.  A  total  of  $16,397,000  is  pro- 
vided for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service,  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  the  Geological  Survey  for  emer- 
gency costs. 

Within  the  National  Park  Service  an 
additional  $4,631,000  is  appropriated, 
as  requested  for  law  enforcement 
costs.  This  money  will  provide  addi- 
tional park  police,  replace  aging  vehi- 
cles and  radios,  and  provide  for  protec- 
tion at  special  events.  The  National 
Capital  Area.  Golden  Gate  NRA,  and 
Gateway  NRA  all  benefit  from  this 
supplemental. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
two  land  acquisitions  in  the  National 
Park  Service,  totaling  $13,910,000.  For 
C(Higaree  Swamp  National  Monument 
$11,810,000  Is  provided  pursuant  to  the 
recently  settled  Congaree  Swamp  emi- 
nent domain  proceeding.  United  States 
v.  14,770.65  Acres  of  Land,  CivU  No. 
77-2046.  Under  the  court  order,  the 
Government  is  obligated  to  pay  for 
the  property  and  interest  is  accruing 
to  the  owner  until  payment  is  made. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
address  the  committee's  intent  in  the 
1987  appropriation  that  the  Forest 
Service  use  its  inholding  account  to 
purchase  the  Torre  Canyon  Ranch 
which  is  the  highest  priority  of  the 
Forest  Service's  Pacific  Southwest 
Region. 

In  titles  II  and  III,  the  pay  and  re- 
tirement portions  of  the  supplemental, 
agencies  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee will  receive  $48,320,000  for 
pay  costs  and  $24,934,000  for  the  new 
Federal  Employees  Retirement 
System.  Transfers  of  $23,248,000  for 
pay  and  $12,090,000  for  retirement  are 
also  included. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  good  chi4>ter 
and  a  good  bill.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  GihgiuchI. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Just  wanted  to  explain  to  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  that  several 
of  us  have  been  going  through  this 
particular  bill  looking  at  the  potential 
that  a  line-item  veto  would  have  griven 
the  President  to  take  specific  projects 
and  specific  decisions  to  change  them. 
I  find  it  a  Uttle  difficult,  if  I  under- 
stand the  bill,  for  example  on  page 
125,  as  I  understand  section  503,  it 
would  block  the  President  from  ad- 
ministering or  enforcing  his  Executive 
order  for  mandatory  drug  testing  as  it 
relates  to  Federal  employees  involved 
in  safety  related  systems. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  House 
in  a  127-page  appropriations  bill  would 
be  maldng  that  decision. 


As  I  look  through  here,  there  are  a 
series  of  new  programs  that  have 
never  existed  before,  that  are  not  au- 
thorized by  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees. There  Is  a  series  of  specific  pro- 
grams including  five  highways. 

Now.  I  imderstand  why  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  like  to  be  a  miniature 
Congress,  but  I  am  not  sure  why  the 
United  States  should  tax  citizens 
across  the  whole  country  for  spedfi- 
caily  designated  legislative  highways. 

So  we  are  going  to  offer  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  a  series  of 
amendments  that  are  in  effect  a  legis- 
lative line-item  veto  that  will  step  by 
step  walk  through  things  that  should 
not  be  in  an  appropriations  bill  and 
they  should  not  t>e  decided  by  the 
House. 

There  is  a  specific  building  in  here 
for  a  specific  university,  a  great  tmi- 
versity,  but  we  are  not  the  State  legis- 
lature of  that  State.  It  seems  a  little 
ridiculous  that  a  biU  of  this  size  we  are 
deciding  to  build  a  specific  building  at 
a  specific  campus  out  of  all  the  thou- 
sands of  campuses  in  the  United 
States. 

I  think  this  bill  is  an  example  of  the 
degree  to  which  we  have  been  concen- 
trating power  in  one  or  two  commit- 
tees. They  have  been  maldng  the  deci- 
sions and  they  are  in  effect  attempting 
to  run  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  make  decisions  out  of  a 
handful  of  small  rooms  in  the  Capitol. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  look  carefully  at  each  amend- 
ment and  ask  yourselves,  at  a  time  of 
large  deficits,  at  a  time  of  rising  inter- 
est rates 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

D  1340 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Just  ask  my  colleagues  to  look 
at  these  amendments  and  ask  them- 
selves: we  are  in  danger  of  sliding  into 
a  recession;  we  have  too  large  a  deficit; 
all  of  our  international  allies  are  beg- 
ging us  to  shrink  the  deficit;  we  have 
too  much  spending  in  this  Govern- 
ment. Does  it  really  make  sense  to 
vote  for  higher  interest  rates,  to  vote 
to  kill  Jobs,  to  vote  to  put  America  in  a 
recession,  to  vote  for  a  weaker  dollar, 
by  talLing  on  in  this  House  the  power 
to  decide  what  highways  to  buUd  in  a 
minor  section  of  this  bill?  To  decide  in 
this  House  which  college  ought  to  get 
which  building?  To  decide  in  this 
House  to  punish  America's  allies  in 
Central  America  but  reward  anti- 
American  and  Commimist  govern- 
ments in  southern  Africa? 

This  bill  combined  in  one  package  is 
Just  about  everything  that  is  wrong 
with  the  liberal  welfare  state,  and  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  line 


by  line  at  the  amendments  that  we 
will  be  offering  this  afternoon  and  ask 
themselves  if  they  really  want  to  vote 
for  a  bigger  deficit,  higher  interest 
rates,  and  a  recession. 

Mr.  WHTTTKN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCuurrl. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  fint 
of  all  I  rise  in  sui>port  of  this  supple- 
mental appropriation,  and  also  to  take 
1  minute  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  dealing  with  Central 
America,  the  gentleman  from  TKHscon- 
sin  [Mr.  ObxtI.  on  the  provisiODS  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  four  Central 
American  nations  that  are  our  allies 
that  have  emerging  democracies,  and  I 
think  that  that  position  is  well  stated, 
and  I  certainly  appreciate  his  willing- 
ness to  let  me  work  in  crafting  smne  of 
those  provisions. 

Another  provision  of  the  ttill. 
though.  I  have  to  state  my  opposition 
to.  even  though  I  support  the  overall 
bill.  Based  on  the  testimony  received 
in  the  recently  concluded  hearings  I 
chaired  in  the  Intelligence  Committee 
on  Arms  Control  Monitoring,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  nuclear  testing  provi- 
sions because,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
state  of  the  art  of  nuclear  test  moni- 
toring Is  such  that  while  under  ideal 
circiunstances  a  seismic  event  similar 
to  that  of  a  very  low-yield  imder- 
ground  nuclear  explosion  can  probably 
be  detected,  the  UJ3.  Government  does 
not  yet  have  capability  to  determine 
with  high  confidence  that  such  an 
event  was  or  was  not  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion. 

Such  discrimination  requires  the  de- 
velopment of  highly  sophisticated 
data  readout  and  processing  capabili- 
ties in  order  to  differentiate  between 
seismic  noise  created  by  nuclear  explo- 
sions and  the  seismic  noise  created  by 
the  thousands  of  other  nonnudear  un- 
derground events  such  as  small  earth- 
quakes and  conventional  explosions 
used  in  mining  and  earth  clearing. 
Hence,  in  my  Judgment  under  an  eva- 
sion scenario,  we  would  not  be  able  to 
verify  with  high  confidence  that  the 
Soviets  had  not  detonated  a  low-yield 
nuclear  explosion  above  the  1  kUoton 
level. 

I  am  optimistic  that  the  research 
and  development  on  the  discrimina- 
tion problem  will  residt  in  a  capability 
to  monitor  with  high  confidence  a  low- 
yield  nuclear  threshold  which  I  would 
then  be  prepared  to  support  consistent 
vtrith  maintaining  the  viability  of  our 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  CohbestI. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  much  that  can  be  said  al»ut 
the  arms  control  restrictions  in  this 
bill.  Primarily,  they  go  against 
common  sense.  They  imdermine  ef- 
forts at  serious  arms  control  where 
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■sreementa  mean  loaiethinc-  They  are 
fnitlier  evidenoe  of  a  bungling  Con- 
■rsM   trying   to   direct   our   foreign 

poiiejr. 

But  I  want  to  focus  on  »  sentence  In 
a  "deer  eoDeegue"  letter  than  is  being 
dreolated  by  iwopaoetits  of  the  SALT 
n  restriction.  The  sentence  reads, 
"Anns  control  negotiations  are  not 
bolstered  by  eUminating  the  only 
limits  that  exists  on  nuclear  forces, 
they  are  bolsteied  by  a  wlBlngness  to 
deuiunstiate  reasmed  restraint." 

That  sentence  says  much  about  the 
current  problems  our  Nation  faces  in 
meeting  an  aggressive  Soviet  chal- 
lenge. 

The  Idea  that  If  «ily  the  United 
States  will  show  restraint,  the  Soviets 
win  come  to  their  senses  and  well  live 
haiwJly  ever  afto*  would  be  comical  if 
it  were  not  so  deadly.  Do  we  have  to 
constantly  recite  the  history  of  Soviet 
expansion  during  periods  of  United 
States  restraint?  What  additional 
signs  of  good  will  do  they  need? 

It  truly  frightens  me  to  consider 
how  far  we  have  to  restrain  ourselves 
to  convince  the  Soviets  under  this 
theory.  They  are  under  no  illusions  as 
to  what  Und  of  Nation  we  are.  and 
they  lEnow  full  well  that  we  want  a 
safer  world.  They  also  Imow  that  we 
may  hand  them  more  concessions  on 
our  own  than  they  could  ever  get  at 
the  bargaining  table. 

The  Soviets  only  act  to  promote 
their  national  self-interest  and  the 
United  States  has  no  alternative  but 
to  pursue  our  own  national  interests 
with  equal  vigor. 

l£ake  no  mistake.  The  issue  is  not 
complying  with  an  agreement.  SALT 
n  does  not  exist  The  issue  is  the  same 
one  we  have  faced  in  the  1960's  and 
the  1970's:  diould  we  hold  back  while 
the  Soviets  build  and  build. 

The  worst  thing  about  this  approach 
is  its  underlying  pranise.  The  ultimate 
goal  for  some  is  a  treaty— most  any 
treaty  will  do.  They  worship  at  the 
alter  of  parchment. 

The  ultimate  goal  should  always  be 
the  security  and  safety  of  our  Nation. 
We  must  never  allow  our  vision  to 
waiver  from  that  goal.  When  we  lose 
sight  of  the  real  objective,  our  world 
perfective  gets  skewed  and  we  try  to 
argue  that  we  will  be  safer  if  we  do 
less. 

Let  us  see  the  world  as  it  really  is 
and  look  on  the  Soviet's  goals  as  they 
really  are.  an<)  let  us  meet  our  first  re- 
qwnsibUlty  which  is  to  defend  this 
NaUon. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ! 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ronnml. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  q>eak  briefly  to  an  issue  stated  ear- 
lier today  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ltvihgston], 
and  Join  him  in  urging  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  aUow  a  provision  already 
in  the  bill  to  remain  in.  That  provision 


would  require  a  1-year  moratorium  on 
the  jwiatness  of  turtle  excluder  devices 
[TEp]  on  the  shrimpers  off  the  coast 
of  this  NaUon. 

T!|c  choice  lit  not  between  the  tw- 
tles  and  the  shrimp;  the  choice  is  be- 
tween common  sense  and  haste  with- 
out reason.  The  choice  is  common 
sena^,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  try  to 
find  a  way  to  protect  the  turtles  and 
allow  our  shrimping  industry  to  con- 
tinuf 

It  Is  not  an  idle  or  esoteric  question 
where  I  am  from.  Louisiana  already 
has  the  highest  unemiployment  rate  in 
America.  This  device— unproven.  un- 
tested, and  in  many  ways  unsound- 
will  sharply  increase  our  imemploy- 
ment  rate. 

We  are  not  asking  that  the  turtles 
be  sacrificed;  we  are  asking  that  the 
House  allow  us  1  year  to  come  up  with 
a  wi^  to  allow  the  shrimpers  to  thrive 
and  the  turtles  to  live.  It  is  a  good 
propbsition,  and  I  ask  the  House  to 
stldqwlthus. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Portxr]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
supplemental  contains  about  $11 V^  bil- 
lion In  new  spending,  roughly  half  of 
whlcti  goes  for  the  farm  program.  It  is 
money  that  is  desired.  It  goes  for  very 
goo4  programs  and  good  things.  But. 
BCr.  iChalrman,  this  bill  overtly  vio- 
lates the  fiscal  1987  budget  resolution, 
and  of  course  that  is  exactly  the 
reason  why  the  rule  waived  that 
budflet  resolution,  so  we  could  in  fact, 
overfly  violate  it. 

a  1350 

quietly  undermines  and  sub- 
vert4  Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  reso- 
luticm  we  passed  just  a  few  short 
weeks  ago,  because  it  is  going  to  up 
the  baseline  on  spending  imder  that 
budget  resolution.  The  question  ought 
to  oecur  to  us  here  in  the  House:  Can 
we  really  afford  these  good  things 
that  this  biU  proposes  to  spend  for, 
with  2  trillion  dollars'  worth  of  debt 
and  $200  billion  budget  deficits  each 
year  for  the  last  6.  The  answer  to  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  no. 

Should  the  President  sign  it  if  we  do 
passjlt?  Will  he  sign  it?  The  answer  is 
no. 

;re  is  worthwhile  spending  in  this 
legMation.  But  we  must  also  ask:  will 
it  b4  offset;  will  we  save  the  money 
whei  we  proceed  to  budget  recondlia- 
tioni  The  answer  is  "No." 

Yep;  we  desire  many  of  these  things. 
But  lare  they  really  urgent?  Do  they 
belong  in  an  urgent  supplement?  Here 
we  1^  for  the  third  year  in  a  row,  Mr. 
Chan-man,  intentionally  understimat^ 
ing.  It  appears,  our  Farm  Program  ex- 
penses, and  coming  back  once  again 
for  huge  amounts  in  the  supplemental 
that  we  should  have  included  in  the 
first  place  if  we  were  honestly  ap- 
proaching the  subject. 


It  Vlso 


I.  for  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  not 
support  this  supplementaL  It  Is  Ume 
to  be  4'^ndld  with  the  American 
people.  lit  is  time  to  be  honest.  It  is 
time  to  4*  responsible.  It  is  not  time 
for  business  as  usuaL 

Ji.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
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utes  to  the  gentleman  from 
ArmxtI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
for  yielding  me  this 


I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
bill.  If  you  read  the  com- 
you  will  see  it  contends 
that  the  [President's  request  are  $12.4 
billion  aiid  that  the  committee's  blU 
asks  for  |ll.342  billion.  That  makes  it 
possible  for  you  to  delude  yourself 
into  believing  that  If  you  find  it  good 
enough  for  Government  wotk.  you 
may  have  a  Justification  to  vote  for 
this  bilL  I  However,  even  that  is  based 
on  the  I  inaccurate  contention  that 
they  are  doing  better  than  the  Presi- 
dent. If  you  vote  for  the  bill  on  that 
basis,  yo«l  are  suffering  the  worst  kind 
of  selfdeluslon,  because  it  is  only  in 
the  way  the  bill  is  scored. 

If  you  properly  score  the  CCC  and 
make  other  adjustments  in  this  bill, 
you  wUl  find  that  by  taking  the  Presi- 
dent's offsets  into  consideration  the 
President's  request  was  a  net  reduc- 
tion in  expenditure  of  $344  million, 
whereas  this  bill  asks  for  an  increase 
in  exiiendlture  of  over  $6  billion  with 
no  recessions. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  you  look  deep 
within  the  bill  you  will  find  there  is 
something  for  everyone  who  could 
have  an  Influence  over  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  this  bilL  This  is  pure  pork. 

I  implofe  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress who  voted  for  Gramm-Rudman. 
who  voted  for  the  spirit  to  find  offsets 
for  new  expenditures,  who  believed 
that  the  process  of  budgeting  should 
be  supplemented  with  serious  efforts 
to  hold  the  line  on  spending  and  exer- 
cise restraint  in  tradeoff  decision 
making,  jp  vote  no  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexahdkr]. 

Mr.  AI^SANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  1827,  the 
fiscal  year  1987  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 

"The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
brought  ^orth  a  good  biU  containing 
provision's  necessary  to  meet  pressing 
national  needs  and  to  prevent  the 
Government  from  nmning  out  of 
money  before  September  30. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  people 
of  Arkansas'  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict is  the  $24.9  million  transferred  to 
the  Agiicultiural  Stabilization  and 
Conservstion  Service  [ASCSl  so  that 
agency  n  ay  pay  for  increased  adminis- 
trative e:^penses. 

ASCS  puffers  from  a  cumbersome 
administtative  workload  that  is  simply 


too  big  for  the   agency   to  manage 
under  current  conditions. 

Because  of  the  farm  depression,  par- 
ticipation in  the  major  commodity 
programs  is  at  a  record  hlgii.  Without 
Government  payments,  meet  farmers 
could  not  continue  farming.  "The  Gov- 
ernment check  has  become  essential  to 
American  agriculture. 

Thus,  the  management  of  ASCS  has 
become  an  important  part  of  the  lives 
and  livelihoods  of  farmers,  their  fami- 
lies, and  their  neighbors  in  farming 
communities  across  the  Nation. 

In  some  counties  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Arkansas,  farm- 
ers begin  to  line  up  outside  the  county 
ASCS  office  before  6  ajn.  in  order  to 
discover  answers  to  questions  that 
have  arisen  about  farm  programs. 

Additionally,  there  are  reports  of 
Government  checks,  commodity  certif- 
icates, and  paperwork  piled  knee-high 
in  some  ASCS  county  offices.  And. 
confusion  has  been  caused  from  regu- 
lation changes  and  new  directives  from 
the  ASCS  office  in  Washington. 

An  administrative  nightmare  oc- 
curred in  Arkansas  and  other  States 
after  ASCS  issued  new  directives  last 
simuner  regarding  the  $50,000  pay- 
ment limitation. 

Even  though  the  directives  were 
issued  weeks  after  the  end  of  program 
signup,  the  State  and  local  offices 
were  ordered  to  apply  them  retroac- 
tively to  farmers  who  were  already  op- 
erating in  good  faith  according  plans 
previously  approved  by  ASCS  county 
offices. 

As  a  result,  many  farmers  who  acted 
in  accord  with  county  ASCS  plans  pay- 
ment limitation  found  themselves  tan- 
gled in  a  bureaucratic  web  of  disorder 
and  confusion. 

In  fact,  the  changes  in  law.  regula- 
tions and  directives  caused  so  much 
turmoil  in  Arkansas  that  many  county 
committees  are  now  reluctant  to  make 
decisions  necessary  to  administer  the 
Farm  Program.  "Thus,  delay  com- 
pounds confusion. 

Because  of  the  sheer  volimie  of 
work,  many  county  offices  have  been 
unable  to  complete  the  paperwork  re- 
quired to  process  the  Government 
pajrments  due  to  farmers  in  a  timely 
manner.  'Thus,  added  financial  prob- 
lems are  placed  upon  the  farmer. 

These  administrative  problems  have 
caused  untold  economic  disniption  in 
the  farm  community.  When  the 
fsjmer  does  not  receive  his  deficiency 
payment  in  time  to  pay  back  last 
year's  operating  loan,  he  cannot  meet 
the  credit  requirements  to  receive  this 
year's  operating  loan;  and  if  he  can't 
get  this  year's  operating  loan,  he's  in 
big  trouble  because  it  is  time  to  plant 
this  year's  crop. 

The  money  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  ASCS's  increased 
administrative  costs  represents  a  first 
step  to  help  the  farmer,  but  more  than 
money  is  needed. 


In  the  short  term.  Congress  should 
act  to  dbectly  address  some  of  the 
problems  ASCS  faces. 

For  instance,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill.  HJl.  1083.  the  enactment  of 
which  would  ease  the  burden  some- 
what by  clarifying  the  i4>plication  of 
the  payment  limitation  to  family 
members  by  Hmtttng  the  review  of 
county-level  actions  by  ASCS  State  of- 
fices and  A&CS  headquarters. 

However,  over  the  long  nm  better 
management  of  the  current  farm 
policy  is  needed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  enact  this 
bill. 

BSr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
think  it  is  worth  a  couple  of  minutes 
just  to  put  the  issue  of  the  dollars  in 
perspective.  It  was  Just  2  weeks  ago 
that  this  House  passed  a  budget  reso- 
lution calling  for  an  $18-bllllon  in- 
crease in  taxes,  and  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution was  included  a  new  trust  fund 
that  was  to  be  set  up  that  would  be 
held  strlcUy  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  deficit. 

I  would  make  the  argument  if  you 
look  at  what  has  been  happeiiing 
around  here  for  the  last  5  years,  the 
Congress  has  overspent  its  own  budget 
in  the  last  5  years.  Let  me  say  that 
again.  "The  Congress  has  overspent  its 
own  budget,  forget  what  the  President 
requested,  this  Congress  has  overspent 
its  own  budget  by  $150  billion  over  the 
last  5  years. 

My  colleagues  might  ask  themselves 
how  can  that  happen.  It  is  h^pening 
for  exactly  the  reason  of  what  is  oc- 
curring here  today.  We  are  getting 
ready  to  pass,  and  it  is  going  to 
happen,  we  are  going  to  pass  a  supple- 
mental wpropriation  bill.  One  can 
argue  about  how  much  money  is  in  it. 
but  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  sent  out  a  letter  to  all  of  us 
indicating  that  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  is  estimated  to  breach 
the  budget  authority  ceiling  by  $2,265 
billion. 

All  I  am  saying  is  if  you  really  be- 
lieved 2  weeks  ago  that  you  were  set- 
ting up  a  trust  fund  with  $18  billion  in 
new  taxes,  which  I  realize  is  supposed 
to  be  for  1988  and  beyond,  you  are  not 
fooling  anybody.  You  are  going  to 
spend  that  money  even  before  it  gets 

It  is  about  time  we  faced  up  to  it.  We 
have  a  responsibility.  You  are  running 
the  show  here,  but  yet  you  have  the 
ability  to  tell  the  American  people 
year  after  year,  oh.  It  is  not  us,  it  is 
the  President. 

The  reality  is  you  are  brealdng  your 
own  budgets,  and  you  ought  to  vote 
against  this. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  ColdcahI. 


Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  HJt.  1827, 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

A^  a  member  of  the  House  Ai»pro- 
prlatlons  Committee,  I  am  proud  to 
have  worked  on  this  bill  under  the 
leadership  of  cm  chairman  Mr.  Whit- 
TER,  and  ranking  member,  Mr.  Comtb. 
as  well  as  our  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  ranking  members.  This  is  a  flne 
bill  which  meets  the  urgent  needs  to 
the  country  without  busting  the 
budget.  "The  President  requested 
$12,448,238,662  in  his  January  budget 
submission.  "The  committee  was  faced 
with  the  task  of  meeting  the  priorities 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress  and 
holding  the  line  of  Federal  spending. 
At  the  same  time,  we  had  to  address 
$5,684,762,000  of  proposed  rescission 
fropi  current  funding.  Finally,  our 
committee  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  financing  the  cost  of 
the  new  Federal  Employees  Retire- 
ment System  and  the  January  3-perr 
cent  pay  increase  effective  in  January 
for  Federal  employees.  Faced  with  this 
tasli.  the  committee  was  able  to  devel- 
op a  bill  providing  for  $11,342,701,666 
in  new  budget  authority, 
$1,105,536,996  less  than  the  President 
requested.  Of  that  amount. 
$3,970,310,000  in  outlays  will  occur  in 
fiscal  year  1987  from  this  bllL 

"The  committee  addressed  many 
prening  issues  of  public  concern  In 
this  bilL  "The  committee  rejected  pro- 
pMied  cuts  of  nearly  1.500  Customs 
Service  persoimel  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
Had  we  allowed  this  cut  to  go  forth, 
the  Government  would  have  abdicated 
its  responsibility  to  fight  the  war  on 
drugs.  Furthermore,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  needed  revenue  col- 
lected by  the  Customs  Service  would 
have  been  lost  to  inefficient  inspection 
and  control  of  imports.  The  committee 
also  addressed  the  issue  of  the  Cus- 
toms Air  Operations  Program.  The 
Customs  Service  is  developing  a  plan 
to  consolidate  its  air  operations  there- 
by reducing  the  number  of  air  officers 
along  the  southwest  border,  a  critical 
area  in  the  ongoing  drug  war.  "The 
committee,  while  supportive  of  efforts 
to  increase  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Air  Operations  Program,  re- 
quested that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  report  to  the  Congress  30 
days  in  advance  of  such  consolidation 
to  allow  for  proper  congressional  over- 
sight. 

This  bill  also  addresses  other  press- 
ing needs  of  the  Nation.  We  have  pro- 
vided $30,000,000  for  the  Veterans'  Job 
"Trsdnlng  Program  established  by  the 
Emergency  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act 
of  1983  and  extended  by  the  Veterans' 
Compensation  Rate  Increase  and  Job 
Training  Amendments  of  1986.  This 
program  provides  for  the  payment  of 
50  percent  of  the  salary  of  each 
Korean  or  Vietnam  veteran  in  training 
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for  up  to  15  months  if  aervloe  connect- 
ed and  9  montlM  otberwlM.  Since  its 
initial  iraitlanentatioa.  this  procmn 
has  been  extremely  succeasful  and  the 
committee,  at  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tlnniishfid  chainnan  of  the  Veterans' 
Affkiis  Oommittee.  Mr.  M<mtg(»nery, 
has  approved  tlM  neeessary  funding. 
The  hOl  also  onntains  tlie  necessary 
fundint  for  the  l.S-peroent  cost-of- 
UvlQg  increase  tta  veterans'  compensa- 
tion and  pensions  as  anuroved  in  1986. 

The  bill  would  provide  an  additional 
ISO  million  through  a  transfer  to  the 
Summer  Youth  Employment  Program 
in  nder  that  685,000  summer  Jobs  for 
ectmomlcally  disadvantaged  young 
peoite  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21 
may  obtain  onployment.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  50.000  over  the  fiscal 
year  1986  level  of  employment.  The 
biU  would  also  provide  $30  million  for 
w<»1cer  retraining  activities  imder  the 
Trade  Adjustmmt  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. This  funding  iB  vital  to  allow 
our  woiters  left  unemployed  by  the 
trade  Imbalance  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  changing  world  economy.  If  this 
funding  is  not  provided.  Job  retraining 
funding  would  expire  this  month. 

The  bin  contains  $300  million  in  eco- 
nomic and  development  assistance  to 
our  alUes  in  Coitral  America  to  meet 
our  commitments  to  those  nations. 
This  funding  does  not  restilt  in  new 
budget  authority,  but  rather  through 
a  transfer  from  existing  funds.  It  is 
the  stepping  stone  for  a  successful 
policy  In  that  region— a  policy  of  peace 
and  economic  development— not  a 
policy  of  war  and  human  suffering. 
The  administration  had  requested  a 
total  of  $1,150  billion  in  additional  for- 
eign aatlstsnre  in  fiscal  year  1987.  The 
committee,  faced  with  the  reality  that 
we  cannot  deficit  finance  domestic  and 
defense  programs  forever,  let  alone 
foreign  aid,  was  able  to  find  savings  in 
existing  programs  and  meet  $650  mil- 
lion of  the  administration's  request 
through  only  $200  million  in  new 
budget  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
worlced  hard  to  develop  a  bill  in  light 
of  our  ongoing  budgetary  constraints. 
We  are  often  caught  in  the  middle— we 
have  growing  needs  and  less  means 
with  which  to  fund  those  needs.  We 
are  constantly  imder  attadi  from  both 
the  left  and  the  right  for  either  doing 
too  little  or  too  much,  wliile  at  the 
same  time  the  President  chides  us  for 
not  doing  exactly  what  he  wants.  I  be- 
lieve this  committee  and  the  leader- 
ship of  our  House  woi^ed  hard  to 
meet  the  needs  expressed  by  all  par- 
ties in  a  fata*  and  consistent  manner. 
This  bill  accomplishes  that  goal. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mrs.  Smith]. 

D  1400 
Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraslia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  have  several  concerns  about  this 


billj  but  I  am  glad  it  contains  adequate 
funding  for  the  lawfully  mandated  na- 
tioital  farm  programs  for  our  belea- 
guei«d  farmers  and  ranchers. 

AJso  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
bill'  contains  seeds  for  the  future 
escape  of  American  agriculture  from 
the  decades-old  stifling  hand  of  gov- 
emfaent  into  a  freer  marlcet  world. 

Obe  hopeful  provision  I  am  talking 
alx>tit  is  the  $300,000  provided  in  this 
bill  for  a  demonstration  project  about 
a  brand  new  crop  called  kenaf,  which 
has  enormous  potential  as  a  source  for 
nevKprlnt.  And  newsprint,  as  we  all 
know,  is  nearly  all  imported. 

So  I  am  talking  about  potential  not 
only  for  boosting  farm  income  and  re- 
duc  ng  production  of  surplus  crops. 
Kei  aTs  potential  also  is  for  sisxiif leant 
red^  iction  of  our  trade  deficit. 

U33.  publishers  import  about  8.8  bU- 
lion  dollars'  worth  of  newsprint  annu- 
ally, Hardly  anyone  supposes  that  n.S. 
grofn  kenaf  could  take  over  all  that 
Let  from  foreigners. 
It,  my  friends,  we  could  certainly 
try.; 

I  im  so  deeply  concerned  about  find- 
ing hew  industrial  uses  for  our  agricul- 
tural production  capacity  that  I  have 
intrpduced  a  comprehensive  bill.  H.R. 
119' ,  which  would  establish  a  National 
Institute  for  New  Agricultural  and 
For  istry  Industrial  Materials  specially 
for  I  his  purpose. 

K  inaf  is  one  of  the  major  new  crops 
thai  I  had  in  mind  when  I  drafted  my 
bill.; 

N0W  in  this  supplemental,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  chainnan,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  for  immediately  sup- 
porting my  initiative  with  this  fimding 
proposal  for  the  demonstration 
project. 

Itlis  true  that  kenaf  at  present  flour- 
ishes best  in  southern  climes.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  we  now  grow  wheat  and 
com  in  places  which  once  we  thought 
were  totally  hostile  to  these  crops. 

I  will  be  pressing  hard  for  this  dem- 
onstration project,  or  one  like  it.  in 
Nebraslca  where  we  have  developed  ir- 
rigat.ion  to  a  science.  With  eight  mil- 
lion acres  of  irrigation  cropland,  Ne- 
braska Is  second  only  to  California. 

^Aile  have  the  capability  of  genetical- 
ly dnglneering  plants  to  grow  almost 
anywhere.  In  Nebraska,  and  particu- 
larly on  its  irrigated  acreage,  we  have 
the  potential  for  carefully  controlled 
production  and  marketing  conditions. 

N  >w,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  more 
abo  it  kenaf. 

The  USDA  has  already  devoted  over 
20  years  for  research  on  kenaf.  Almost 
all  aspects  of  ctHnmercializing  kenaf 
are  complete,  which  means  this  indus- 
trial crop  is  about  to  blossom  into  an 
economically  viable  alternative  for 
JJJBk  farmers. 

Kjenaf  was  successfully  grown  on  a 
coniinercial  scale  in  southern  Texas 
for jfiber  purposes  in  1986.  It  was  har- 
vested and  processed  for  shipment  and 


storage.  .Kenaf  demonstrated  a  superi- 
or qualify  for  pulping  when  ctmipared 
to  woo4  pulp  and  the  paper  derived 
from  ke^iaf  liad  excellent  quality. 

Kenaf;  is  an  annual  hibiscus  (herbs, 
shrubs.  Or  trees  of  the  mallow  famUy 
with  laige  showy  flowers)  nonwood 
fiber  th»t  is  a  relative  of  olcra  and 
cotton.  It  has  been  grown  in  Asia  and 
Africa  for  centuries  as  a  cordage  crop. 
Imported  newqjrint  costs  about  $570 
a  ton.  The  XSS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture already  has  invested  about  $10 
million  in  research  and  recently 
tinned  to  market  development  with 
funds  of  $250,000.  Depart- 
rts  cautiously  estimate  that 
lers  could  capture  at  least  $2 
f  the  newsprint  market  by 
enaf  on  land  formerly  devot- 
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ed  to  siurplus  crops. 

Ciurei^tly,  about  15.5  million  tons  of 
newsprint  are  used  in  the  United 
States  per  year.  Experts  say  the 
United  3tates  could  produce  about  3.5 
million  tons  of  newsprint  from  kenaf 
for  wlilcn  aroimd  437,000  acres  would 
be  required  If  kenaf  had  an  average 
yield  of,  about  8  tons  per  acre.  The 
best  news  is  that  a  farmer  in  warmer, 
more  hjmild  regions  of  the  United 
States  oould  receive  around  $40  per 
acre  net!  profit  by  growing  kenaf.  And 
a  little  |nore  development  could  lead 
to  its  production  in  other  areas  of  the 
coimtry  that  have  adequate  water  and 
land.    J 

Mr.  wHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachjusetts  [Mr.  Kknhsdt]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  in]  favor  of  nuclear  testing  have 
convinced  the  public  that  testing  pro- 
duces Qewer,  better,  more  flexible 
weapon^  than  we  have  ever  had 
before.  That  is  not  true.  Dr.  Philip 
Morrison  is  a  physicist  at  MIT  who 
worked  pn  the  original  atomic  weap- 
ons program  at  Los  Alamos  with  Op- 
penheimer  and  the  rest  of  the  team 
that  developed  the  bomb  used  on  Na- 
gasald.  According  to  Dr.  Morrison, 
testing  doesn't  make  sense  because  all 
the  important  developments  in  nucle- 
ar weaponry  were  accomplished  in  the 
first  10  years  after  1946,  when  the 
technolcgy  was  immature.  The  energy 
per  weight  in  a  nuclear  bomb  rose  by 
20,000  percent  in  that  10-year  period, 
after  a  i  erles  of  under  100  tests.  Since 
that  time  we  have  conducted  hundreds 
of  tests,  yet  that  energy  concentration 
has  onls  increased  by  only  25  percent. 
With  mikture  technologies  like  Ameri- 
can weapons  systems,  any  testing  we 
do  now  is  simply  tinkering  with  the 
novelties  of  the  mechanism,  according 
to  Dr.  Morrison.  It  looks  good  to  the 
public,  and  politicians  who  support 
more  testing  can  make  people  think 
that  wei  are  getting  newer,  more  so- 
phisticated nuclear  bombs  because  of 
it,  but  tt  isn't  true.  After  Hiroshima, 
the  eneitgy  in  the  bomb  increased  from 


5  kilotons  per  ton  of  weapon  to  1.000 
kilotons  per  ton  of  weapon  by  the  mid- 
1950's.  We  dont  want  weapons  any 
more  powerful  than  that.  They  are  al- 
ready as  dangerous  and  as  devastating 
as  nuclear  weapons  can  become. 

Another  reason  that  supporters  of 
testing  like  to  throw  out  is  reliability. 
I'd  like  to  borrow  from  Paul  Wamke. 
former  negotiator  at  Geneva,  who 
siumnarized  this  Issue  well.  "The  less 
confidence  that  lx>th  sides  have  in  the 
reliability  of  their  nuclear  weapons." 
Wamke  said,  "the  less  chance  there  is 
that  either  side  will  ever  use  them." 
Dr.  Morrison  at  MIT  would  agree  with 
that,  and  he  would  add  that  reliability 
isn't  ever  determined  by  testing.  He 
would  tell  us  that  you  need  to  take  the 
weapons  apart  in  the  lab  to  find  out  if 
they  are  reliable,  and  in  the  lab  is 
where  you  rectify  them  if  they  are 
not.  When  the  reliability  of  the  Posei- 
don missiles  was  questioned,  it  was  not 
a  test  that  lead  us  to  check  them. 
Testing  tells  us  nothing  about  reliabil- 
ity and  never  has.  according  to  Dr. 
Morrison. 

Where  testing  is  useful  is  in  the  be- 
ginning stages  of  developing  nuclear 
technologies.  The  countries  that  need 
to  test  are  those  such  as  India.  Paki- 
stan, Israel  and  Argentina— those 
countries  that  have  weapons  in  the 
early  developing  stages.  If  we  want 
more  and  more  countries  in  the  world 
to  have  nuclear  capability,  we  can  go 
ahead  and  keep  testing.  If  we  want  to 
slow  the  pace  of  nuclear  development, 
we  should  have  a  test  treaty  on  the 
table  right  now. 

Yet  what  have  we  achieved  toward  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty?  Since 
the  mld-1950's,  a  ban  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing  has  been  the  goal  of  every 
President.  Dwlght  Eisenhower  said 
almost  30  years  ago:  "The  people  want 
peace  so  much  that  one  of  these  days, 
governments  had  better  get  out  of 
their  way  and  let  them  have  it."  Every 
administration  has  sought  a  ban  on 
testing  as  the  cornerstone  of  its  arms 
control  i)ollcy.  Every  administration, 
that  is,  until  Ronald  Reagan's. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  for- 
mally opposed  negotiations  toward  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  viewing 
them  as  contrary  to  U.S.  interests.  In 
1981.  an  Undersecretary  of  Defense 
told  us  how  Americans  would  be  able 
to  siurvive  a  nuclear  attack.  "Every- 
one's going  to  survive  if  there  are 
enough  shovels,"  he  told  us.  "Dig  a 
hole,  throw  a  couple  of  doors  on  top, 
and  cover  it  with  3  feet  of  dirt.  Its  the 
dirt  that  does  it."  Ridiculous  as  that 
sounds,  that  notion  that  we  could  win 
at  nuclear  war  is  what  has  driven  the 
Reagan  administration  to  tinker  with 
our  weapons  by  testing.  According  to 
Dr.  Morrison,  such  tinkering  is  equiva- 
lent to  making  changes  in  the  model 
on  a  sportscar.  We  do  not  get  t>etter 
bombs  by  testing,  and  those  we  tiave 
are  so  devastating  already  that  we 


should  never,  never  think  of  the  possi- 
bility of  siuviving  a  war  that  used 
them. 

It  has  been  left  to  this  Congress  to 
shepherd  Mr.  Reagan's  influence  on 
the  arms  control  process.  This  meas- 
ure that  we  are  considering  today  that 
prohibits  fimds  as  long  as  testing 
above  1  kiloton  exists— that  provision 
of  the  supplemental  is  only  a  small  be- 
ginning. It  is  the  fundamental  basis  by 
which  we  can  swbig  the  public's  im- 
pression of  what  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing means.  We  should  not  test  any- 
more, because  our  testing  does  not  do 
what  the  politicians  and  the  defense 
bureaucracy  say  it  does.  They  are  dan- 
gerous enough,  and  all  we  can  do  now 
is  to  try— for  the  sake  of  our  chil- 
dren—to prevent  their  proliferation  all 
around  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BCiCA).  The  Chair  wishes  to  advise  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WmrrxHl  has  3  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CoHTK]  has  1  minute  re- 
maining^  

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  WydbhI. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  report  on  the  bill  that  we 
are  going  to  l>e  voting  on  today  has 
some  language  regarding  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  N-reactor  in  Washing- 
ton State.  Tlie  report  language  re- 
flects an  imderstanding  between  the 
committee  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  tliat  the  Department  will  not 
run  the  reactor  imless  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  forthcoming  report  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  are 
met. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Mr. 
Dicks  and  Mr.  AuConr.  and  the  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Foley,  because  I 
Imow  they  have  been  working  very 
hard  to  force  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  improve  the  safety  of  the  N- 
reactor.  But.  frankly,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  N-reactor  ought  to  be  re- 
opened at  all.  Certainly  it  should  not 
be  reopened  before  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  implemented  all  the  vari- 
ous safety  recommendations  made  by 
the  Roddis  paneL  I  know  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr.  AuCom 
have  very  strong  feelings  alx>ut  this 
issue. 

lii.  DICKS,  lix.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  CHiairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  leadership,  and  for 
the  leadership  of  my  good  friend  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AoCoiwl  on  this  very  im- 
portant iBSue. 

The  thing  we  are  trying  to  make 
saie  of  is  if  there  is  any  reason  why 
the  N-reactor  should  not  be  restarted. 


and  if  the  National  Acartrmy  of  Sci- 
ences says  it  Is  not  safe  to  start  that 
reactor,  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress wants  them  not  to  do  that.  The 
Department  of  Energy  has  agreed  that 
that  iB  what  their  position  is.  If  for 
any  reason,  any  safety  reason  this  re- 
actor should  not  be  restarted  it  will 
not  be.  The  DOE  tias  agreed  to  it  and 
I  think  it  is  a  major  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  AvCOIN.  BCr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentlonan 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  words  of  my  colleague 
from  Washington  State  [Mr.  Dicks] 
and  also  his  work  and  the  work  of  the 
gentleman,  my  colleague  from  Oregon. 
I  think  this  provision  which  is  in  the 
bill  is  indeed,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  State  has  said,  a  major 
step  forward  toward  giving  an  outside 
entity,  which  has  no  responsibility  for 
Plutonium  production  but  which  has 
expertise  on  safety,  some  real  say  over 
the  safety  of  Hanford.  But  I  do  think 
it  is  only  one  step,  and  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  more 
steps  are  needed.  I  am  certainly  going 
to  be  working  with  him  and  with 
others  to  achieve  that. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  statements. 

Mr.  CX>NTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remaining  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  form  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks]  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  wiU  be  very  brief.  It 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  when  I 
made  my  remarlcs  I  said  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  only  taken  out  13 
weapons.  I  want  to  clarify  my  remaps. 
"The  Soviet  Union  has  taken  out  1,300 
laimchers  from  their  inventory  be- 
cause of  the  requirements  in  SALT  n. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  significant  reduc- 
tion that  would  not  have  occurred  if  it 
was  not  for  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
policy  of  interim  restraint.  As  long  as 
we  can  keep  the  Soviets  reducing,  I 
think  ttiat  is  in  our  national  security 
interest. 

I  appreciate  the  Chairman  l)eing  so 
generous  in  yielding  to  me  again  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  correction  of 
my  remarks. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MKXEL  Mr.  Oairman.  let  me  get  to 
the  point  right  away: 

This  supptemental  bill  is  expensive,  extrava- 
gant, and  excessive. 

As  fiscal  policy  it  is  irresponsible  and  as  for- 
eign policy  rt  is  dangerous.  As  a  reflection  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  Democratic  toadoraNp 
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inidbig  into  doBcata  arma-conlrol  polcy. 

TNa  ba  Is  voto^MN.  pure  md  simple. 

Mors  importanMy.  it  is  a  sad  and  sony  re- 
flocion  of  tho  Domoaalic  leadership's  version 
of  the  Murs.  It  is  a  viaion  of  mors  government 
apendliig  and  ieoa  goMmment  dtodplne,  of  a 
gradual  but  Inaxorabla  loos  of  crsdbHly  In  our 


Mrj  BROOMFIBJD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  oppooo 
This  legMaHon  is  a  budgol 
it  damagae  U.S.  noHonoi  aoourfly. 
ia  not  tho  timo  for  tho  Cunyiaaa  to 
on  SALT  N 


TNi 


hthe  auDolameiitBl  undsrout  Hm 
at  the  very  moment  wtten  wo  are 
maM  g  progreea  on  aims  oonboL  Thooo  prt^ 


out  9  s  nudoar  arma  reduction  prooeao. 
Thlf  Secretary  of  Stalo  has  fust  condudod 
I,  high  level  talcs  with  the  SovlelB  on 
naloBal  eocurity  matters^  AlUwugh  much  work 


progr  ws  to  continue  at  the  Geneva  take  and 
In  IN  I  rsgard,  we  cannot  afford  to  send  the 
Preai  lent  wtd  his  rwfgotiatinq  te«n  to  tlie  bar- 
girinUg  table  without  the  ful  support  of  the 
Cong  ees. 

Foi  thsee  reasons,  I  urge  my  ooOeogues  to 
oppo(  o  the  supplemental  appropriations  bM. 

Mr.  BRXyHH  01  CoWomia.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the 
nudev  arma  race  Is  wfttwul  question  the 
moat  grave  threat  facing  humanity.  For  almoot 
half  II  oentuiy.  the  United  States  and  the 
Sowis  I  Union  twve  engaged  in  a  nudeer  oonv 
petitiQn  tfiat  has  made  us,  our  adversaries, 
and  the  enlro  world  loss  secure. 

Asiweepons  technotogy  has  advanced,  and 
induaiies  devoted  to  nudeer  weepons  pro- 
duction have  expanded,  the 
have '  taken  a  two-track  approach  In 
quest  for  national  security. 

On^lhe  one  hend,  the  superiwwers  hove  dl- 
vorBil|Dd  aiKl  modernized  their  strategic  arso- 
nals,  incorporating  technical  dovolopments  to 
increase  ttw  survivabHty,  fleodblity,  and  lethal- 
ity of,  nuclear  weaports.  On  the  other  hand, 
have  recognized  tt>e  need 
for  nidoar  arms  control  to  prevent  technical 
arKl  ouontitative  devetopments  from  present- 
ing ai|  Irardkiate  ttweat 

Ev4ry  President  since  Eisenhower  has  pro- 
duced an  arms  contrd  agreement— until 
Reagan.  And  every  administrBtton  up  to  ttte 
present  has  «rort(ed  to  uphoM  not  only  ttte 
letter,  but  ttie  spirit  of  arms  oontrd  agree- 
ments. According  to  a  study  by  a  working 
group  at  ttte  Center  for  Intematenal  Security 
and  lArms  Contrd  at  Stanford  University 
issued  in  Febroory  1967  "overall,  United 
Statea  and  Soviet  compliance  with  ttte  terms 
of  exMng  arms  contrd  agreements  has  been 
goodr 

Thi  Stanford  study  found  tttat  current  per- 
ceptions of  Soviet  rK)ncomplance  are  exacer- 
bated by  "the  Reagan  administiatton's  search 
for  St>viet  violatiorts,  by  ttte  administration's 
exagderatkxt  of  the  mlitary  significance  of  al- 
leged Soviet  "vioiations,'  by  United  States 
publo  confrontatwn  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  by 
lack  of  sertsitivity  amortg  ttte  American  puttie 
to  quostkxts  about  United  States  complance." 

TTif  Reagan  administration  has  ktst  sight  of 
ttte  i^urpoee  and  benefits  of  arms  contrd. 
President  Reagan  has  spumed  Soviet  negoti- 
ating initiatives.  He  has  spumed  the  U.S.  Cort- 
gres^  whKh  has  passed  resdutions  caUing 
upon  ttte  Presxlent  for  progress  in  arms  cort- 
trd  aegotiations.  And  he  has  spumed  the 
wishas  of  ttte  Amerwan  people  for  progress  in 
armsicontrd  artd  dtearmamenL 

lylriCttalrman,  the  record  of  tttis  administra- 
tion in  arms  contrd  is  atiysntal. 


April  iS,  1987 


to  produoa  a 

TTw  prtmaiy  raaponaUKy 
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aoMouUva  branch.  But  the  fai^ 


tho  Congraoa 
'  for  prograaa  in  • 

in  ttte  1967  aup- 
bM  that  I  urge  my  od- 
leaguoa  to  support.  Tltoae  amertdmenla,  on 
maintainind  SALT  II  rtumertcai  limits  on  strate- 
gic nudaa?  waapona.  and  on  Imiting  nudeer 
taaUng  to  IMow  1  Mtoton,  addreea  both  quan- 
tKabva  and  quafctobva  bertefKs  of  wms  con- 
trol Both  ineaaures  era  designed  to  prevent 
dartgaroua  developmertts  in  Soviet  nudeer 
weapons.  Whia  maintaining  a  viable  United 
Stataa  nudaar  detanant  Bottt  maaaures  are 
varillabia  laing  techdcal  means  acceptatile  to 
ttteSofviatd 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  Imits  ttte  stratogh:  of- 
fenaiva  nutdear  forces  of  ttte  United  States 
and  ttte  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Udon  has 
contmitmant  to  abide  by  ttiis 
ttte  fad  tttot  K  has  not  been 
United  States.  Mot  only  has  ttte 
failed  to  ratify  tttis  treaty,  but 
administratkxt  exceeded  the 
SALT  II  IniKs  in  (November  1966  wittt  ttte  de- 
ptoyment  Of  ttte  131st  kxtg-rartge  bomber  A 
B-S2  armed  with  air-launcfted  cruise  missies. 
The  White  House  spokesman,  Larry  Speakes, 
saM,  "SALT  11  is  no  ktnger  operational". 

The  Reagan  administFation  has  exptoited 
every  amb^juity  to  aocusa  ttie  Soviet  Udon  of 
vidailing  ttte  SALT  II  agreement,  whie  con- 
venientty  ignoring  Soviet  destruction  of  rrtissile 
laurtchers  In  order  to  remain  in  complance 
with  the  trsaty.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Reagan  ad- 
done  more  to  undermine  the 
treaty  than  {any  purported  Soviet  vtoiation. 

If  ttte  tt^  were  to  be  refected  by  bottt 
sides,  we  ifiight  face  an  unconstrained  buldup 
of  ttte  Sovi^  offertsive  nudoar  arsenal.  This  is 
certainly  ndt  in  ttte  national— or  international— 
interesL  I  fsge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttte 
proviston  ^f  t>iis  blH  prohibiting  ttte  use  of 
furtds  to  d^pkiy  or  maintain  any  U.S.  weaports 
tttat  axceel  ttte  numerKal  limits  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty. 

Anottter  provision  in  the  bll  puts  a  stop  to 
quaMattve  nuclear  weapons  devetopments  by 
impoeirtg  a  severe  Imit  on  nudeer  testirtg, 
paving  the  way  for  a  permanent  nudear  test 
ttan.  A  comprettertsive  test  t>an  has  been  a 
U.S.  policy  ot)jective  since  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  was  signed  in  1963. 

Ttte  Soifiets  have  shown  remaricable  re- 
sbaint  in  ttteir  nudear  tasting  program.  For  18 
monttts,  ttte  Soviet  Union  unlateraly  hatted 
nudear  totting,  asking  the  United  States  to 
join  the  n^oratorium  and  to  resume  negotia- 
tions on  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  During  ttte 
Soviet  monrtorium,  ttte  F^eagan  administration 
conducted  at  least  26  nudear  tests,  induding 
experiments  for  a  new  gerteration  of  rtudear 
weapons  fOr  ttte  Preskient's  sttategk:  defense 
initiative. 

Under  ah  arrangemertt  between  ttte  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  ttte  New  Yori(- 
baaad  Natural  Resources  Defense  Coundl, 
ttte  Soviet  lUnton  has  permitted  ttte  installation 
of  seismk:!  sensors  In  ttte  vicinity  of  the  main 
Soviet  IMudear  testing  site  in  central  Asia. 


by  Amaricwt  and  Soviet 
tttat  a 
nawig  moraawum  is  vanaaDw. 

AMhougft  ttte  Soviets  have  reeumed 
nudew  testing  program,  tttay  have  said  tttay 
wM  stop  If  ttte  UnMad  States  suapends  IIS  nu- 
dear teats. 

Mr.  Chdnnan.  tttera  ia  every  indtoation  tttat 
ttte  Soviet  Unton  is  rsady  for  aarious  anna 
oonttd.  The  U.S.  Congreaa  is  ready.  The 
American  people  are  ready.  The  racatottranoe 
of  ttta  Reagan  administratton  shodd  not  stand 
In  ttte  way  of  prograaa  toward  arms  oontrd 
provistons  tttat  wW  make  the  worid  more 
aecure. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  ttte  bll  before  us  gives  Con- 
gress ttte  opportunity  to  stablize  both  quanti- 
tative and  qualtative  aspects  of  ttte  nudear 
amis  race.  I  urge  my  coWoagues  to  give  tttese 
provistons  ttteir  ful  support 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  lend  my 
support  to  H.R.  1827,  ttte  supplemental  appro- 
priations bll  for  fiscal  year  1967.  There  are  a 
nuntier  of  features  in  tttis  legisiatton  whKh  in 
my  mind  quaify  as  urgent  Among  tttem  are 
$425  mHon  for  programs  to  aaaist  ttte  home- 
less and  needed  funds  for  summer  yoirth  em- 
ptoyment  and  wortcer  retraining. 

There  are  two  apadfk:  provistons  I  wodd 
11(0  to  lend  my  particular  support  to.  The  first 
deals  wittt  an  addKtonal  $10  mlHon  appropria- 
tions provided  to  ttte  Titte  V  Program  under 
ttie  OUer  Americans  Ad  provkjing  part-tinte 
emptoyment  for  tow-inoome  sentors.  On 
March  10, 1  wrote  a  letter  to  Chainnan  Natch- 
ER  and  ttte  ottter  members  of  ttte  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor-HHS  to  request  tttat  tttis  in- 
crease be  provkJed  as  part  of  tttis  supplemen- 
tal. In  my  letter  I  noted: 

The  $10  mlllkm  I  sm  reouestinc  would 
represent  the  first  real  growth  for  this  pro- 
gram since  IMS.  While  all  other  programs 
did  in  fact  receive  increases  above  inflation 
in  the  fiscal  year  1987  apprtvriations  bill, 
title  V  did  not.  Without  an  adjustment  in 
the  funding  during  fiscal  year  1987.  title  V 
wUl  only  be  able  to  support  a  maximmn  of 
63J00  part-time  Jobs,  less  than  a  3-percent 
Increase  from  program  year  1984-1985. 

I  am  especially  pleased  tttat  this  $10  million 
is  in  fad  in  tttis  legMatton  and  wouM  like  to 
commend  Chairman  Natcher,  ranking  minori- 
ty member  Mr.  Conte  and  Mr.  Roybal  who 
senws  on  ttte  subcommittee  but  also  as  chair- 
man  of  ttte  Seled  Committee  on  Aging  for 
ttteir  leadership  in  securing  these  funds. 

As  a  resutt,  tifle  V  will  be  able  to  fund  a  ful 
65,740  part-time  jobs  for  the  balance  of  fiscal 
ye^  1987.  Tttese  are  funds  tttat  wll  be  well 
spent  and  are  urgentty  needed  in  our  commu- 
nities. The  TWe  V  Program  is  a  proven  entity. 
It  senses  ttte  tow-income  ddeily  by  giving 
them  part-time  emptoyment  opportunities  to 
supplement  ttteir  income.  TTte  program  oper- 
ates in  all  of  our  States  bottt  wittt  national 
contractors  and  State  agencies  on  aging.  It  is 
estimated  tttat  a  ful  50  percent  of  tttoae  em- 
ptoyed  by  titte  V  wort(  in  programs  to  help 
ottter  senkx  citizerts. 

Later  tttis  year  we  wll  reauthorize  ttte  entire 
Older  Americans  Act  Titte  V  wW  be  essenttaly 
preeerved  as  it  is  now  ttut  these  furtds  are 
needed  to  help  it  meet  its  mandate.  In  a  letter 
I  received  today  from  Cy  Brickfiekj  of  ttte 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  he 
'As  you  know  poverty  incraaaed  lor  par- 


56  and  over  during  1986.  Emptoyment 
howavar  can  be  an  allacttva  tod  to  reduce 
povar^  for  older  Americana." 

Hto  letter  aiao  aaU  "We  want  to  tttank  you 
again  for  your  affective  wort(  in  winning  a  $10 
mHon  fundtog  increase  for  ttte  TWO  V  Santor 
ComnwnHy  Servtoe  Employment  Program. 
Your  amendment  w«  provide  neariy  2.000  ad- 
dMonai  poaWons  for  tow-inoomo  dder  Ameri- 
cwta  ttiroughoul  ttte  Maiton." 

On  MOtttar  poini  In  ttte  bW,  eeriier  tttis  year 
I  had  been  contacted  by  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents oonoaming  ttie  dHRcdtiea  tttat  ttte  New 
Yort(  State  Department  of  Labor  waa  eiqteri- 
endng  due  to  a  cuttMCk  in  Federal  ftmdtog.  At 
one  point  it  was  estimated  tttat  New  Yorti 
wouU  need  to  lay  off  over  1.000  emptayees 
and  be  forced  to  ctooe  16  toed  employment 
services  ofltoes.  Since  ttiaaa  employaas  and 
tttese  ofTtoes  were  helping  ottters  find  emptoy- 
ment it  was  estimated  tttat  over  50,000  job 
orders  wodd  go  unfMed.  I  am  pieaaed  to  see 
tttat  tttis  legWation  indudes  an  addHtonal 
$100  mHon  in  State  unempkjyment  senrices 
fundtog.  $30  mHon  for  ttte  targeted  job  tax 
cradK  program,  and  $20  mllton  for  working  ra- 
trdning  under  ttte  Trade  Act  This  legislation 
also  ensures  a  total  of  $811  mWon  wW  be 
ovdUWe  to  provtoe  about  665,000  jobs  for 
economtoaly  dtoadvantagad  youttt  tttis 
summer.  I  commertd  ttte  nrtembers  of  ttte  Ap' 
propriations  Committee,  end  eapedaly  my 
cdtoague,  Mr.  Natcher,  chairman  of  the 
Liter-HHS-Educatton  Subcomminae  in  ttteir 
efforts  in  attacking  one  of  tttis  Nation's  major 
problems  and  major  barriers  to  maximizing  our 
national  competttiveneaa—unemptoyment 

This  measure  also  indudes  $35  mHon  for 
ttte  woricer  incentive  program.  Laat  year.  New 
Yoric  State  WIN  Program  piaoed  more  titan 
18,000  AFDC  recipients  m  private,  unsubsl- 
dbed  emptoyment  This  program  saved  an  es- 
timated $41  mKon  in  welfare  payments,  whIe 
costing  only  $20  mlHon  to  administer.  An  in- 
vestment witti  such  high  yieW.  not  only  mone- 
twiy,  but  also  in  humanitarian  temts,  deserves 
our  ful  support 

I  wouM  also  Ike  to  commend  tttis  supple- 
mental's  emphasis  on  educatioa  moat  impor- 
tantiy  ttte  Pdl  Grant  Program.  By  ttansfaring 
$267  mllton  from  ttte  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  excess  to  cover  Pdl  Grant 
shortfdis,  ttte  committee  is  not  only  ensuring 
ttte  stabitty  of  ttte  Pel  Grant  Program,  but 
alao  making  an  important  statantent  in  ttte  re- 
lationship between  grants  and  toans— our 
moat  dteadvantaged  students  shouM  receive 
grants  before  being  forced  into  debt  I  also 
commend  ttte  increaaes  in  vocational  educa- 
tion and  graduate  education.  Theee  are  two 
often  neglected  areas  tttat  deserve  our  atten- 
tion. 

At  tttis  time,  I  woukj  Ike  to  raise  one  addh 
tional  issue.  There  is  cwrentty  some  $3  ml- 
Hon, whtoh  has  been  approftriatsd  for  ttte 
commodities  program  autttorizad  under  sec- 
tion 311  of  ttte  Okler  Americans  Act.  but 
whtoh  w«  be  turned  back  to  ttte  U.S.  Treasury 
witttout  appropriate  action  by  Congraaa. 

Thia  $3  mHon.  appropriated  to  provkto  par 
meal  reimbursement  In  cash  or  oommodMes, 
haa  not  been  spent  as  a  result  of  ttte  fad  tttat 
Congiaaa  initialy  underfunded  ttiis  program  in 
1965  and  subaoquentty  over  compensated  for 
tttis  error  wittt  a  fiscal  year  1967  appropriation. 


titte 


Wa  mofiay  ahoiad 
part  of  the  Oldar 
provUea  meala  to 
IIIC2, 


Currantty,  we  must  tianalar  about  40  per- 
cent from  Tloe  lll^  oeaignei 
meaia,  ■••>  na  nomoosavsiea  I 
to  meat  ttte  damartd.  It  is  my  Itopa  tttat  I  wM 
be  abto  to  work  wKh  members  of  ttwir  oonv 
mittao  to  malce  tttis  much-rtaadad  tranafar  of 
fuitds  Into  ttte  ttomo  delverad  meats  program 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carohw.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
I  riae  In  aupport  of  H.R.  1827.  ttw  UI  to  pro- 
vide giyiplemwntal  approprialiofta  for  llacal 
yev  1967. 1,  pwticulariy,  endorse  ttte  kiduaton 
in  tttis  measure  of  a  proviahjn  denying  ttw  uae 
of  approprislad  fundi  for  ttte  promulgBtion  of 
a  nie  provklng  for  ttte  ropaymani  of  oonsttuo- 
tion  dWferenttd  subsMy.  The  Departtnent  of 
Transportation  dkl  promulgote  such  a  ruto  In 
1965  whtoh  was  subeequentty  vacated  by  ttte 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

Efforts  to  revive  ttte  same  rate  as  It  applos 
to  only  tttoae  vaseeis  who  dU  pay  back  ttteir 
constnx:tion  substoy  evades  ttte  Import  of  ttta 
court's  hddtog,  and  wouW  oonatttute  a  drain 
on  tttoae  who  wouM  find  It  naoaaaary  to  raltt- 
gate  an  issue  whfch  ttte  Congress  had  dWtout- 
ty  wittt  at  ttte  time  ttte  origind  rote  waa  db- 
cussed.  The  haste  wittt  whtoh  any  new  rote 
woukJ  be  assembtod.  under  ttte  daadtoa  aat 
by  ttte  court  is  certain  to  give  riae  to  certain 
ottter  complcations.  tttat  wouU  further  frag- 
ment an  already  fragmented  Muatry,  and 
make  more  dWffcutt  ttte  very  naoaaiary  task  of 
devetoping  a  maritime  policy  tttat  wodd  dtow 
for  a  togtoal  devetopment  of  our  defenee  ori- 
ented merchant  marine. 

An  exampto  of  ttw  type  of  miechief  tttat 
couU  result  is  evktonced  in  a  nottoe  of  pro- 
poeed  rolemaking  by  ttte  Maritime  Admidatra- 
tion  on  tttis  very  issue  publshed  April  15. 
1967.  The  court  order  and  ttte  prohUtory  ten- 
guage  contdned  in  H.R.  1827  rdatae  to  ttte 
tttree  veeeels  tttat  repdd  substoy  under  ttte 
1985  repayment  rote.  The  notice  of  propoeed 
roientaking,  however  adds  a  fourth  veeed  to 
be  consktered  among  tttoae  repaying— ter  ttw 
purpose  I  wodd  assume,  of  demunsliattng  in- 
creased revenue  potentid  if  ttte  rote  is  Impla- 
mented.  The  fOtfttt  tanker,  ttie  Bay  fUdga, 
repdd  COS  in  1981,  and  has  been  continu- 
ously emptoysd  In  ttw  domestic  trade  since 
tttat  time.  The  legialatton  befOre  ttw  Houea 
today  wodd  not  affed  tttat  vesad.  In  any  way. 
Yet  ttw  notice  attributaa  $36  mWon  to  be  de- 
rived from  ttw  fiSK /liab«  and  doaa  not  dtettn- 
guish  tttat  vesad  from  ttw  others. 

The  a«K 'WetTv  is  not  aubjed  to  ttw  court  of 
appeals  enter,  snd  consequently  is  not  sub- 
jed  to  dty  action  being  taken  by  ttw  Con- 
gress In  ttHs  Isgidatton.  As  a  mattsr  of  fad. 
Congress  on  tttree  aaparate  occastona  has 
dtotinguished  ttw  Bay  fVdg»  from  ottter  vaa- 
sdsttwt  were  or  may  have  been  subjeds  of 
ganard  roientaking  on  CDS  payback.  The  in- 
d)Hty  of  ttw  Maritime  AdnMsttation  to  dtetin- 
gdsh  ttw  vasads  tttat  are  eittier  aubjad  to 
ttteir  own  rote,  or  ttw  dedaton  of  ttw  court  of 
appada,  further  aupporta  ttw  poaHton  of  ttw 
Appropriations  Committse  tttat  no  appropri- 
ated funda  be  emptoyed  for  ttw  promulgatton 
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by  the  Office  of  Managentertt  and 
[OMB]  ttw  defk:it  wW  exoeed  $190  bl- 


April  S3, 1987 


A  skfo  In  ttw  ddter  couU  prompt  forsignsre 
to  slapilnvaeting  in  ttw  United  States  forcing 
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the  budget  resolution  is  indeed  a  point  of  con-    amount  which  wodd  bo  made  avaMbte  to       1 1 
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N  It  in  oon- 
by 


MF.  BUNNMQ.  Mr.  Chiinnsn,  m  my  oot- 
HflQMS  loiQWt  In  ons  Of  iny  fomMr  cvmib  I 
wM  c  mlfK  Imqw  bsMlMl  pMctMr.  One  of 
llw  iMiOf  fMn  you  ttatf/t  Iwwc  to  contend 
■Ml  wtan  you  jra  out  on  Vw  mound  pUcNny 
in  s  lylM  QHMb  is  ttMl  you^  looo  control  mo- 
msntvly  flnd  now  s  wriU  pitch  Md  loos  ttw 
qhiwl  Monly  tiliM  ono. 

OMouriy  Vw  iMl  MnB  you  would  evw  do  If 
you  had  •  1  nmtaad  and  batM  worn  loaded 

wwow  an  nnnaanai  wao  pacn. 

Bu^  Mf .  Chiinnan,  Ma  lupplamantal  spend- 
ing M  wa  ara  conaidarino  today  ia  eocacily 

Allv  6  or  7  yaaia  of  akugglng  to  get  the 
Fadaial  daflcR  laidar  oonboi,  we  tn  on  the 
vaiga  oi  MnranQ.  wa  nava  ine  aancn  on  a 
paMt  We  have  the  guideines  and 
in  ptea  to  ha|p  ua  raach  the  goal  of  a 
loal  in  ma  foraaaaaUa  future. 

Wa  aia  analy  altaad  on  tha  game  but  this 
M  blowa  our  ribn  lead. 

It  anoganty  tiypaaaaa  the  nrfes  of  Granwn- 
Rwfciian  and  tnanplM  our  budget  process  and 
prowaa  it  Wa  body  ia  not  aarious  about  ever 
iwancaig  ne  ouogai.  ine  rresnent  onereu 
ua  73  waya  to  reduce  the  deficit  TMs  bM  re- 
iacta  every  one  of  thoee  recession  requests 
that  would  have  reduced  the  deficit  $5.8  bit- 
ion. 

The  ineaponabie  spandbig  levels  provided 
in  this  bl  are  bad  enough  but  it  doesnt  stop 


Aflar  6  or  7  years  of  trying  to  convince  the 
Sovial  Union  that  wa  are  serious  about  negoti- 
aing  an  amw  reduction  pact,  the  sdministra- 
tton's  fkialy  on  the  verge  of  a  maior  break 
through,  yet  thia  bM  Intentionaiiy  undermines 
our  rvesident.  our  negotlatOTS  are  trying  to 
work  out  a  maanlnglui  Intsrmedtale  range  nu- 


It  maksa  no  sense  for  a  major  league  pitch- 
er to  intoitionaly  throw  a  wid  pik^  And  it 
makaa  no  aenaa  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvee  to  pass  this  w«d  pitch  of  a  bM  which  un- 
derminea  our  cttances  of  reducing  the  deficit 
and  our  hopea  of  achieving  a  meaningful  arms 
reduction  agraamant. 

Thia  Ui  doee  more  for  sea  turtles  than  it 
does  for  the  American  taxpayer,  the  budget 
deficit,  or  arma  control. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Chainnnan.  I  have  serious 
concerns  about  the  fiacai  year  1967  supple- 
mental approprialiona  bM  in  terms  of  ttie  defi- 
cit and  the  Gcamm-Rudman  target  of  $144  bil- 
lon. IfearthatthebWwMaddtothe  deficit 
and  continue  ttw  past  practices  of  Congress 
fsMng  to  meet  Pubic  Law  99-172.  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
AcL 

Aa  we  afl  know  tlw  Qramm-Rudman  bill  re- 
quired ttiat  the  Federal  Government  begin  to 
reduce  the  owenntwhning  defteit  Let's  exam- 
ine what  has  happened  since  passage  of  this 
landmark  legialaion  in  December  1965. 

In  fiacai  year  1966  Qramm-Rudmwi  required 
that  the  dsfkdt  not  exceed  $172  biMon.  How- 
ever, the  actual  deficit  hit  $221  bHNon:  an 
excess  of  $49  bHon. 

In  fiscal  year  1967  Gramm-f^udman  requires 
that  the  deficit  not  exceed  $144  tor  the  cur- 
rant fiscal  year.  However,  according  to  recent 


by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Biidget  [0MB]  the  deficit  wH  exceed  $190  bi- 
lott:  an  exoeaa  of  approximatsly  $60  bWon. 

If  theee  rackleaa  polcies  continue,  tfte  Con- 
griasional  Budget  Office  [CBO]  predtots  the 
fisbal  year  1988  deficit  wW  top  $160  bMon. 
making  the  3  year  deficit  a  whopping  $681  bl- 
fion.  Serious  tong-tsrm  ecoramic  conse- 
qusnces  wH  result  If  we  do  not  address  deficit 
spendkig.  Previous  spendkig  has  abeady  led 
to  an  exorbitant  $10,000  debt  being  bome  by 
e>«ry  American. 
Mure  ganeretkins  forced  to  pay  for  cunrent 

The  most  irresponsMe  actton  of  Con- 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  det>t  that  we  are 

on  our  kkto  and  future  generattons. 
Citrentty,  over  15  percent  of  total  expendl- 
tuMBS  go  to  pay  the  interest  on  outstanding 
dabi  Incredtoiy.  that  means  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers are  forced  to  pay  S150  billion  in  taxes  for 
tha  sole  purpose  of  paying  interest  on  the 

The  supplemental  being  considered  today  is 
oiirageous.  Passage  of  ttiis  bill  sends  out  a 
massage  to  tt>e  American  people  that  Con- 
gr«ss  isn't  serious  about  balancing  the 
budget  Congressman  Latta.  ranking  member 
onlthe  Budget  Committee  has  stated  that  cur- 
rent outlays  exceed  last  year's  budget  by 
$14.6  billion.  The  impact  of  tttis  supplemental 
bill  will  add  an  additional  $3.9  billk>n  in  fiscal 
year  1987  outlays  according  to  ttie  report  of 
tha  House  Appropriattons  Committee,  making 
tha  total  deficit  increase  over  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target  $18.5  billkm  for  fiscal  year 
1967  turn,  ttiis  directly  increases  ttie  pay- 
mants  due  for  debt  interest  payments. 

National  debt  In  the  last  5  years  ttie  United 
States  has  gone  from  being  the  worid's  big- 
gest lender  to  ttie  largest  debtor  Nation.  Ttie 
debt  is  now  over  $2  trillion  with  Federal  lOU's 
equaling  50  percent  of  the  gross  natkxial 
product  [GNP].  Next  month,  Congress  will 
haire  to  come  face  to  face  with  raising  the 
defit  ceiling  or  face  a  Government  shutdown. 

$k>ws  business  growth:  Foremost  among 
tti^  protilems  of  ttiis  borrowing  is  ttie  prospect 
of  Islower  economic  growth.  Business  activity 
skiws  when  ttie  U.S.  Treasury's  borrowing 
dashes  with  the  needs  of  ttie  private  sector. 
Alarmingly,  ttie  annual  deficit  is  now  atisorfoing 
30  percent  of  all  capital  ayailal>le  in  ttie  pri- 
vate market  Furthermore,  every  dollar  ttiat 
Urde  Sam  borrows  is  a  dollar  ttiat  can't  be 
ctianneled  into  productive  resources  t>y  corpo- 
ralons,  small  business  operators  and  home 
tMjyers. 

biflatkxi  threat  The  debt  is  also  boosting 
tti«  odds  for  anottier  inflattonary  spiral.  Ttie 
reason  is  ttiat  ttie  Federal  Reserve  may  in- 
crease ttie  money  supply  to  keep  interest 
rates  down,  thereby,  halting  economk:  recov- 
ery. If  ttie  economy  sknvs  and  tiegins  heading 
toarard  a  recession— productivity  falls  and  the 
inflation  rate  goes  up. 

bependence  on  foreign  capital:  A  bigger 
paft  of  ttie  U.S.  demand  for  cash  has  been 
mat  tiy  a  huge  ftow  of  capital  from  overseas 
investors.  In  1985.  foreign  investors  hekj  12 
percent  of  the  Federal  debt  In  1986  foreign- 
er* heW  even  more  of  ttie  debt  causing  ttie 
U.$.  Government  to  owe  more  to  foreigners 
tti^n  ttie  U.S.  banks  and  lenders  toaned  over- 
seas- 


A  sida  In  ttie  dolar  couU  prompt  fbraignare 

to  Mopllnveating  in  the  United  Stataa  torcing 

to  take  a  bigger  ahare  of  domaa 

to  pay  tha  debt  In  effect  forcing  a 

U.S.  Treasury  causing  ttie  Govem- 

banknjpt 

In  ctoaing.  I  bolova  we  owe  it  to 
ganarationa  to  do  something  to 
growth  of  ttie  det>t  Future  genera- 
a  fair  ctiance,  one  wittiout  ttie 
out  of  control  debtl  Congress  must 
ttie  debt  by  stopping  excessive 
with  the  fiscal  year  1987 
supplar^ental  bM.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  opposing  ttiis  bill. 

Mr.  GDOOUNG.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  rise  in  op- 
posittonlto  the  1967  supplemental  appropria- 
ttons bil|  before  the  House  today.  This  legisla- 
tion is  «i  budget  busting  spending  bill  whk:h 
will  raise  fiscal  year  1967  spending  over  its 
legisiatad  imits  no  matter  how  one  chooses 
to  catou)ato  them. 

Ud  1  weeks  ago,  the  Budget  Committee 
came  tb  ttie  ftoor  of  the  House  with  a  fiscal 
year  1968  budget  wvtiKh  was  full  of  the  smoke 
and  miitors  subterfuges  we  have  alt  come  to 
expect  At  ttie  time,  the  majority  strongly  as- 
serted its  concern  about  our  country's  ever-in- 
deficit  Today  we  see  what  a  put>lk:, 
poWwal  lact  of  t>rea8t  beating  this  was. 

This  ^Mitional  deficit  with  which  we  are  bur- 
dening our  ctiikJFen  and  grandchiktren  will  also 
impact  our  economy  today.  It  will  further  tight- 
en the  credit  market  for  our  businesses, 
homeowners,  and  consumers.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent ttiat  on  Thursday,  April  9,  a  day  on 
whKh  ttte  stock  market  performed  remarkat>ly 
well,  interests  rates  soared.  Tfiat  is  ttie  day 
ttie  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
fiscal  yeU  1966  Budget  ResokJtton. 

).  there  is  a  perfect  demonstra- 
ition  between  the  trade  deficit  and 
budget  deficit  Yet  ttiis  body  will 
have  to  address  trade  legisiatton  next  week  to 
counteract  yet  anottier  of  ttie  myriad  ill  effects 
of  our  g^garitic  national  debt 

Ttiere  are  an  enormous  numtier  of  extrane- 
ous iteras  in  this  legislatkxi— items  wtuch  are 
not  genpane  to  any  spending  bill.  There  are 
also  a  rijmtier  of  appropriatkxis  in  ttie  legisla- 
tton  which  are  not  urgent  Of  course,  in  a  fit  of 
honesty^  "Urgent"  has  been  replaced  with 
"General."  This  bill  should  be  renamed  the 
"Omnibtn  Supplemental  Wish  List" 

Ttiis  Is  but  an  indk»tk>n  of  tHiSiness  as 
usual  irt  this  Congress.  My  esteemed  col- 
league, Ittie  ctiairman  of  ttie  Budget  Commit- 
tee, tried  valiantly  to  ot>iect  to  waiver  of  ttie 
points  of  order  against  this  legislatton.  His  ot>- 
jections.  and  those  of  our  committee,  were 
bulkJoz^  in  4  hours  time.  I  respectfully  sutxnit 
that  we  [put  an  end  to  this  hypocrisy.  I  say  to 
my  coliaagues  on  botti  skies  of  the  aisle— 
deckfe  ^ftiettier  or  not  you  stand  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsitility.  If  you  do,  vote  against  ttiis  bill. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Ctiairman,  before  us  today 
is  an  inportant  appropriattons  measure  whtoh 
is  vital  to  ttie  maintonance  of  many  programs 
ttirough^ut  ttie  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1967. 
This  measure  appropriates  $11.3  billton— $1.1 
billton  ISss  ttian  requested  t>y  ttie  Preskterrt. 
but  $2.2  billton  atx}ve  ttie  limit  set  by  ttie  fiscal 
year  1967  budget  resolutton.  Ttie  amount  by 
wtvch  this  measure  exceeds  ttie  limit  set  by 
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ine  Duoget  raaoaioon  la  moooo  a  poan  or  con- 
trovaray  and  grave  concern  to  all  of  ttie  Mem- 
ban  of  ttiia  body,  but  ttia  fact  remaina— ttie 
appropriationa  made  by  this  bill  are  easential 
to  maat  unavokUble  Government  oblgattons 
and  to  fund  aoma  urgent  high-priority  items 
such  83  aM  to  ttie  homeless. 

Therefore,  in  ttie  iMst  interests  of  my  fefiow 
West  Virginians,  I  wiN  support  ttie  paaai«e  of 
this  measure.  A  great  many  ooncams  ex- 
pressed by  my  feltow  West  Virginians  are  ad- 
dressed by  this  measure.  H.R.  1827  irKAxles 
$425  miMon  to  fund  programs  auttiorized  by 
the  House-pasaed  omnlMis  homoloso  akj  bM 
(H.R.  558).  The  bill  inckjdea  two  anna  control 
provistons — a  moratorium  on  nucteer  testing 
as  tong  as  the  Soviets  do  likewise  and  accept 
on-site  monitoring;  and,  a  prohiiltton  on  ttie 
use  of  funds  for  any  weapon  ttiat  vtolates  ttie 
Nmits  of  ttie  SALT  II  agreement  The  measure 
incfcjdes  ttiose  funds  necessary  to  meet  veter- 
ans compensation,  penston,  and  medtoal  care 
needs  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1987.  In 
additton,  the  measure  slows  for  the  settte- 
ment  of  a  contractor's  daim,  involving  ttie 
Veterana  Administtatton  Medtoal  Center  in 
Huntington,  WV,  from  avaiUbie  unoblgated 
funds.  The  bill  also  provkles  funds  for  worker 
retraining  acttvities  under  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  ttie  Summer  Youth  Emptoyment 
Program. 

With  regard  to  ttiese  particular  concerns,  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  note  the  proviston  of 
funding  for  the  homeless  as  auttiorized  by 
H.R.  558.  ttie  Urgent  Relief  for  ttie  Homeless 
Act  as  passed  by  ttie  House.  Homelessness 
is  a  national  protilem.  Wtiile  it  is  most  visit>le 
in  urban  areas,  it  exists  in  suburban  and  rural 
communities  as  well.  There  are  more  tiome- 
less  people  in  America  today  ttian  at  any  time 
since  ttie  Great  Depresskxi.  In  America  today, 
whtoh  despite  ttie  Federal  deficit  debt  and  un- 
emptoyment  rate,  is  still  called  ttie  land  of  op- 
portunity, ttiis  is  a  tragedy.  The  pattern  has 
been  set  and  ttie  homeless  are  growing  in 
numbers.  Until  ttiis  Nation  acts  in  a  combined 
effort  to  address  ttie  prot>lem,  ttie  situatton  will 
remain  and  the  nuntoere  will  increase. 

It  is  clear  ttiat  this  problem  is  one  of  enor- 
mous proportions  wliich  requires  a  forceful  re- 
sponse from  tioth  ttie  putiUc  and  private 
sector  and  within  ttie  put>lk:  sector  from  tocal, 
Stete  and  Federal  agencies.  Whie  ttiere  is 
great  diversity  among  the  homeless,  ttiese 
people  share  many  problems  whk;h  potentially 
can  be  addressed  ttirough  utilizing  preexisting 
programs.  Wrth  adequate  funding,  preexisting 
health  care  and  social  servKe  programs,  irv 
duding  educatton,  job  training,  counseling  and 
income  support  programs,  can  tie  used  to 
comtiat  and  prevent  homelessness  in  Amer- 
ce. We  realize  now  ttiat  a  national  coordina- 
tion of  ttiese  efforts  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
fully  address  the  protilems  of  ttie  homeless 
population  through  ttie  use  of  existing  servtoes 
and  provNlere.  In  passing  H.R.  558,  ttie  House 
realized  this  need  and  ttirough  ttiat  measure 
lato  ttie  gukielines:  ttiis  funding  measure  pro- 
vtoes  ttie  funds  necessary  to  act  on  these 
needs. 

While  most  of  ttiis  funding  \mW  be  dtetritxjted 
on  a  competitive  grant  basis,  ttiere  are  a 
handful  of  programs  wtiich  are  funded  on  a 
formula  derived  tiasis.  During  consxtoretion  of 
H.R.  558,  I  obtained  tentetive  figures  for  ttie 
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amount  which  wouU  be  made  avaiable  to 
Weat  Virginia  on  ttvee  of  thaaa  progiania. 

Of  ttie  $255  mUKon  provkled  lor  emergency 
fiscal  year  1987  funds  for  programs  adminis- 
tered  by  ttie  Housing  and  U(t>an  Devetapment 
Departtnent  [HUD],  $100  mMion  wouM  be  for 
ttie  Emergency  Stielter  Grants  Program.  This 
program  provMea  grants  for  ttie  renovation. 
letiabMtation,  or  conversion  of  tiuUkigs  into 
emergency  sheltare  to  expand  ttie  supply  of 
sheNare  for  ttie  homelasi.  HUD  dMrtbutes  ttie 
grants  to  local  governments,  wtiich  can  use 
ttie  grants  ttiemselves  or  dMrttwte  funds  to 
private  diaritabto  organizations.  Up  to  15  per- 
cent of  these  grants  can  aiao  be  uaed  for  sup- 
portive servicee  for  ttie  tiomeless  such  as  job 
counaoing  and  health  aarvices.  Under  ttie  bM, 
grant  appHcants  couM  apply  for  a  waiver  of 
ttiis  15  percent  cap  on  supportive  services 
fundtog.  If  appropriated,  roughly  $739,000  of 
ttiis  money  woukt  go  to  West  Virginia.  Ap- 
proximately $523,000  wouM  be  at  ttie  Gover- 
nor's discretion,  wtiito  ttie  foHowing  amounts 
woukj  tie  allocated  to  ttie  aooompanying 
major  cities:  $67,000  to  Charleston,  $70,000 
to  Huntington,  $32,000  to  Parkeraburg,  and 
$47,000  to  Wheeling. 

H.R.  558  authorizes  a  total  of  $70  mMton  in 
additional  fiscal  year  1987  funds  for  an  exist- 
ing food  and  shelter  program  and  for  the 
Community  Services  Btock  Grant  Program  to 
provUe  food,  stielter,  and  services  to  ttie 
homeless;  $50  milHon  of  ttiis  wouW  be  author- 
ized for  the  Community  Servtoes  Btock  Gram 
Program,  administered  by  ttie  Health  and 
Human  Services  Department  [HHS].  The  $50 
milHon  wouM  be  reserved  for  servtoes  for  ttie 
homeleas  and  wouM  be  given  only  to  tocal 
Community  Action  agencies  ttiat  are  already 
provkiing  services,  food  and  stielter  to  ttie 
homelass.  An  estimated  $538,000  of  this 
amount  woukJ  be  distributed  in  West  Vkginia. 

Ttie  remaining  $20  millton  of  this  $70  millton 
is  earmarited  for  ttie  ongoing  Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Program,  administered  by 
ttie  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
[FEIMA].  This  program  provMes  funds  to  ctiari- 
table  organizations  and  kical  governments 
ttiat  run  food  and  shelter  programs  for  ttie 
homeless.  Roughly  $224,100  of  this  money 
wouU  go  to  West  Virginia,  vrith  approximately 
$17,000  at  the  Governor's  dtocretion.  The 
counties  in  my  congresstonal  district  wouM  re- 
ceive roughly  $60,000  of  ttiis  amount 

Our  goal  in  provkiing  ttiese  funds  is  two- 
foW.  Frst  we  must  halt  ttie  homeless  epkiem- 
ic  wtiich  can  only  serve  to  undermine  our  na- 
tional economy.  Second  and  most  importantty, 
we  must  fulfill  ttie  responsibility  of  ttie  Federal 
Government  to  ensure  ttiat  ttie  survival  needs 
of  ttie  citizenry  are  provkled.  Just  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  responsitxiity  to  pro- 
tect ttie  country  against  foreign  atteck,  it  also 
has  a  responstoility  to  assure  ttiat  everyone 
can  be  sheltered  and  fed,  at  least  at  minimum 
levels.  WhIe  some  Government  programs 
stiouki  be  curtailed  or  eliminated  in  ttie  face  of 
budget  deficits,  giving  people  a  place  to  sleep 
at  night  and  ttie  food  and  healtti  care  needed 
to  survive  are  not  "kjxury  items"  in  a  decent 
society.  Ttie  United  Stetes,  as  ttie  worid's 
rictiest  democracy,  can  surely  provkto  its  citi- 
zens witti  ttie  basic  requirements  for  ptiystoal 
survival. 


I  am  alao  pleaaed  ttwt  addWonal  kndkig  o« 
$20  mMkjn  haa  been  inckided  in  ttie  bM  for 
wortMr  retraining  activMiaa  under  tha  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  The  Trade  Ad|ualmanl  AaaM- 
ance  Program,  exckxfing  Job  search  and  rato- 
cation,  is  expected  to  run  out  of  fands  in  April 
due  to  greatty  increaaed  uaage  of  ttiaae  kjnds 
in  marry  States.  Ttiis  fundkig  is  of  critical  im- 
portance to  thoee  wtw  have  loat  ttiair  Joba  be- 
cauae  of  increaaed  foreign  importa  ao  ttiat 
ttiey  may  receive  ttie  job  retraining  thay  are 
entttted  to  under  ttie  act  It  has  been  a  great 
concern  to  many  in  my  home  State  of  Waal 
Virginia,  whtoh  stiH  has  one  of  ttw  Nghaat 
rates  of  unemptoyment  in  ttiis  Nation,  ttiat 
thoee  wtio  are  elgbte  for  ttieee  lekalniiig  ac- 
tivities will  be  left  out  in  ttie  coM  because  of 
ttie  lack  of  funding.  The  fundbig  in  tttia  bM  wM 
altow  ttiose  peopto  to  receive  the  iob  training 
ttiey  so  desperately  need  and  deaarve. 

Also  of  great  importance  to  Weat  Virginia  ia 
ttie  addWonal  $50  mMton  appropriated  in  KR. 
1827  for  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  Pro- 
gram for  use  this  coming  summer.  West  Vir- 
ginia's portion  of  these  funds  wouki  be 
$556,659.  whtoh  woukJ  bring  ttie  total  tor  ttw 
state  to  $7,667,268  for  ttiis  fiscal  yeer.  Theaa 
funds  were  induded  to  partially  aNeviate  a 
sizeatile  reductton  in  ttie  nurrtoer  of  summer 
jotisfrom  the  level  provkled  last  year  bacauaa 
of  budget  cutting.  West  Virginia  was  hard  hit 
with  a  $2  millton  cut  in  ttie  program  tor  ttiis 
summer  wtiich  wouM  have  meant  that  4,000 
fewer  disadvantaged  young  people  wouM 
have  t>een  worldng.  Ttie  funds  in  ttie  bM  wM 
enatile  many  more  of  ttiis  country's  disadvan- 
taged youth  to  participate  in  this  worttiy  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  making  mentton  of  ttie  important  as- 
pects of  ttiis  legistation  without  elatxxating  on 
ttie  necessity  of  the  arms  control  provistons 
ttierein.  woukl  be  an  inadequate  summatioa  A 
ban  on  nuclear  weapons  testing  has  tieen  an 
arms  control  otijective  of  every  Presklant 
since  Eisenhower.  The  Reagan  administiation 
has  formally  opposed  negotiations  toward  a 
compreliensive  test  tian  [CTB]  treaty.  Ttiis  is 
ttie  first  administtation  aince  Eiaentiower's  that 
has  not  pursued  a  CTB.  Preaklent  Reagan  at 
Reykjavik  indtoated  ttiat  a  CTB  woukl  be 
actiievatile  only  as  a  companton  agreement  to 
ttie  elimination  of  all  nudaar  waapona.  This 
linking  of  a  test  ban  to  total  nudaar  diaarma- 
ment  has  never  been  the  undarstandbig  of 
Congress,  nor  was  it  the  polcy  of  any  previ- 
ous administretton. 

Ttiere  are  a  number  of  points  in  favor  of  a 
CTB.  A  CTB  woukl  curb  ttie  devetopment  of 
new  nuclear  wartiead  designs,  eapedaly 
ttiose  of  a  depressed  trajectory  nature,  wtiich 
coukl  be  used  by  the  Soviets  in  a  first  strike. 
Ttiis  restraint  in  development  works  to  ttie  ad- 
vantage of  ttie  United  States  as  a  Soviet  de- 
pressed tiajectory  weapon  wouM  not  be  vul- 
naratito  to  U.S.  bomtier  forces. 

A  CTB  coukl  be  negctiatad  qutokly.  A  CTB 
woukl  freeze  ttie  Sovieta  in  a  position  of  inferi- 
ority in  wtftiead  design.  Ttie  efficiency  of 
Soviet  wartieads  is  about  half  ttiat  of  ttw 
United  States.  Wrttiout  a  test  btvi,  ttie  Soviets 
oouto  continue  testing  and  soptiisticate  their 
warheads,  dialenging  our  own. 

Ttw  Soviets  have  agreed  to  on-aite  impac- 
tion of  pocsMe  weapons  test  vtotations.  This 
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il^ion  Vw  pvt  of  Vw  StMtals  and 
•  pumtmOm*  9m  ahoiiil  to  Wwn 
of  and  uMd  by  «w  iMM  SMn  to 


Thto 
ftmdi  for 

SALT  I  TrMly  Mto.  pnwUKl  ttw  Sowtols 
coninM  to  adharatolte  bnlta^For  6  yoare 

undor  wNcti  botti  Vw  Unitod  SMm 
Md  ttw  SowM  Union  actod  to  kMp  ifMir  atra- 
togle  foreaa  «tMn  ttw  SALT  II  aUbfenila.  The 
Praaidani  hknaaN  atortod  vaiy  aknply  wtiy  aucf) 
a  polcy  to  in  ow  Maraal  tahan  to  notod.  "The 
SoMtol  Union  haa  ttw  capabWy  to  inoaaaa 
waapony  nwch  faHar  tton  tto  Tnaty  per- 
maa.and«l•don^'' 

Ma  fundMnanW  (act  m  Dacemi)er 
actod  to  have  U.S.  forces 
ttiaaa  Imiialtona  wWh  tto  deploymeot 
of  a  131at  B-«2  bomtar  aquipped  wHh  air 
iaunctod  cniaa  niaalea.  Tlito  acHon  waa 
talian  awan  (tvugh  tto  Congraaa  dearly 
alalad  Na  conduiion  In  tto  conference  report 
on  flecal  yew  1987  lundtog  ttot  it  waa  in  our 
naionai  aacurtly  imaraats  to  continue  this 
polcy. 

Noltiing  haa  cfiangad  in  tto  6  montto  since 
tto  Conyees  made  tNs  findtog  ttwt  warrants 
atondoning  intartm  raalraint  Tto  Soviets  still 
twva  more  tot  production  Ines  tar  strategic 
waapone.  Ttoy  *m  towe  tto  capabiMy  to 
deploy  21.000  waitoads  by  ito  mid  1990'8 
wNtout  ttoee  oonattaims  on  ttoir  lorces,  ac- 
oonfno  to  tto  CIA.  And  it  would  stM  coat  us 
$100  bNon  to  matoh  audt  an  eftort  acconSng 
to  tto  Congraaaional  Budget  OfHca. 

In  fact,  to  dato  tto  Soviets  tove  continued 
toranwb)  under  ttoae  numerical  sublimits  de- 
spite Unitod  States  aclon.  Overall  ttiey  tove 
wiHidiawrt.  dtomentled.  or  destroyed  over 
1,300  atratogic  launctors  under  ttiis  policy. 
But  wa  cannot  expect  ttiem  to  demonstrate 
such  rsetraint  indaflniloly. 

Some  wM  argue  ttwl  thto  provision  under- 
minea  our  nagoBations  in  Geneva  I  agree  with 
tto  dtolnguiahed  ger«lemen— Congressmen 
Aspm.  Dicks.  Fasceu,  Coelho.  Foley, 
AuCoM,  Gephardt.  Fazio.  Hoyer,  Green, 
MoCuROY  and  Bermam— wto  serrt  a  letter  in 
thto  regard  to  each  of  us  earlier  this  week: 
Arma  negoBaHona  are  not  bolstered  by  eiimt- 
nalng  tto  only  feiila  ttwt  exist  on  nuclear 
foroaa,  they  aie  boiatored  by  a  wiHirtgness  to 
damonalrato  reaaoriad  reatraint  Ttot  is  just 
what  thto  provialon  provides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  say  I  am  in  support  of 
thto  maaaura.  It  to  naoeaaary  to  fulfill  Federal 
finandai  oblgations  ttvoughout  tto  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1987.  It  addresaaa  urgent  na- 
tional needs.  And.  M  leafliiiiis  congreasional 
arma  control  poicy. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  ChAman.  I  hope  tto 
Houaa  wM  defeat  thto  budget-busting  and  irre- 
sponsMa  supplemental  appropriations  bill  and 
give  Ito  Appropriatiom  Committee  arxtttter 
opportunity  toeonatruct  a  responstole  supple- 
mental. There  an  aome  areas  in  ttiis  bill 
which  truly  need  supplemental  funding.  The 
CommodMy  OredK  Corporation,  cttaiged  with 
canying  out  our  vital  farm  programs,  must 


fi^va  supplementol  livMlng  to  cany  oiM  tto 
fvm  programa  mandatod  liy  Congraaa. 

m  order  to  help  manaoa  our  NaHon'a  aup- 
paaa  oi  agnouaurai  oommoonea,  larniera  wi 
nw  oongreaaRmai  uiiaM  am  acroaa  me 
NBnon  nave  aei  asne  large  poraona  or  me* 
v«uiMe  (wmland.  They  have  Ivad  up  to  their 
eipo  Of  wie  agraemeni  maoe  oy  Liongrasa 
!tad  tto  Food  SeourHy  Act  of 
1965.  In  order  for  tto  Federal  Government  to 
ito  up  to  thair  and  of  tto  agraamanl,  Ito  OOC 
mint  have  thto  auppiamental  fundtog.  Tto  ad- 
mlnielialion  lecogniEes  thto  fad,  aa  evidenced 
b^  tfwir  requeet  for  a  simiar  level  of  supple- 
mpntal  fundtog  for  tto  CCC. 

il  am  extremely  dto  appointed  ttwt  tto  Appro- 
p^aions  Committee  has  tied  thto  eaeantial 
fi^Kfng  with  so  much  unnecessary,  portc- 
birrel  spendng  ttwt  tto  commitment  we 
mpde  to  beiaficing  our  budget  in  Gramm- 
R^idmw)  to  breached.  I  am  quite  perplexed  as 
wan  with  tto  committee's  dedeion  to  include 
InMponstoto  meaaurea  to  tie  tto  r^oaidenfs 
hands  during  thto  time  of  delicate  foreign 
policy  negoltotions.  By  irKiuding  amerKlmente 
that  would  undermine  tto  credbiNty  of  our  nu- 
deer  forces,  thto  legislation  would  seriously 
dimaga  our  ability  to  achieve  arnw  control 
ayoomente  providkig  for  equitabte  and  effec- 
tiveiy  verifiable  reductions  in  Soviet  arxl  Amer- 
ican nudear  arsenals. 

.1  fail  to  see  tto  vnsdom  in  mandating  United 
States  complance  with  tto  SALT  II  agree- 
ment, wtiich  has  never  been  ratified,  would 
have  expired  had  it  been  ratified,  wtiich  has 
baen  seriously  violated  by  tto  Soviet  Union.  I 
aai  dtoappointad  ttot  tto  committee  rejected 

2addHiorwl  funding  requests  for  the  strate- 
defenae  initiative,  especially  in  light  of  tto 
giowing  evidence  of  increasing  Soviet  suc- 
cess in  ttieir  efforts  to  create  their  own  strate- 
gl:  defense. 

Also  troubling  to  tto  ruto  under  which  ttvs 
nteasure  was  brought  to  tto  floor.  Members 
were  given  no  opportunity  to  amerxl  tto  for- 
efen  assistance  sectton,  for  example.  We  were 
given  tto  dioice  of  accepting  tto  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  notion  of  how  tto  foraign 
aasistanca  money  should  be  allocated,  or 
voting  to  strilce  tto  entire  section.  If  Members 
win  tocM  carefully  at  tto  foreign  aasistance 
section,  ttiey  will  find  that  over  $200  million  in 
thto  section  will  end  up  subsidizing  foreign 
competitors  of  our  hard-pressed  farmers  and 
independent  dl  producers. 

Thto  closed  nile  gives  tto  appearance  of 
trying  to  protect  Members  of  tto  majority  from 
having  to  go  on  record  as  voting  for  supple- 
mental funding  of  tto  World  Banlt's  Intema- 
tipnal  Development  Assodation.  Thw  is  fund- 
iifg  wtiich  wHI  to  used  to  subsidize  tto  foreign 
production  of  agricultural,  oil,  and  mineral 
commodities  in  dred  competition  with  our  do- 
raestic  producers.  I  know  that  tto  farmers  and 
oilmen  in  my  distrid  do  not  want 
tax  dollars  being  used  to  finance  ttieir 
and  woukj  not  appredate  my 
to  allocate  funding  in  such  a  manner.  I 
49utit  ttwt  any  Member  of  ttito  body  can  find  a 
(aoundsweil  of  support  in  Ns  distrid  for  sutMi- 
clang  Chinese,  Argentinian,  or  Brazilian  farm- 
«s,  while  American  farmers  are  suffering 
severe  economic  hardship. 

I  had  hoped  to  offer  an  amendment  to  tto 
fpreign  assistance  sedkxi  wtiich  wouM  have 
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givan  I  lamtori  tto  opportonKy  to  put  an  and 

uva  ooaan  poacy  wnasn  naa  oone  ■iwneaa* 
urabto  I  laini  to  our  baate  domaalc  induaMaa.  I 
have  iqkoduoad  lagtaMtan  In  tto  Houaa  of 
wMch  would  raquira  tto  U.S. 
munaanrai  oevaiopfiiani  w 
aWuliOfia  to  oppoaa  loaiw  wfiich  would  to 
aubaidba  Ito  foreign  production  of  a^ 
or  mirwral  oommodWaa  abaady  in 
on  wom  marnaii.  inw  legMaaon,  ma 
Aflricuilural  Invaatmant  Raform  Act 
(H.R.  3^  has  been  paaaed  by  tto  Senate  on 
orrasinnn  Yet  tto  llcmeo  ra- 
fuaaa  t^  give  Members  tto  opportunity  to  vote 
Again  in  thto  inatanoa,  tto 
Rulaa  C  ommHtaa  dkl  not  aee  fH  to  alow  Mem- 
bera  tli  a  opportonity.  In  light  of  thto  unfabty 
and  ur  wiaaly  doaed  nie,  I  hope  ttwt  Mem- 
bers wl  I  see  fit  to  vote  to  strike  tto  entire  for- 
eign aa  liatanoa  aedion— tto  only  ottter  optkin 
tto  rule  alows. 

MrTiCHUETTE.  Mr.  Chaimwn,  before  us 
here  today  we  face  tto  always  difftoult  taak  of 
and  voting  on  tto  merite  of  a  auppie- 
bil.  However,  thto  yecVa 
wtiich  rnntainn  a  funding  provision 
for  $136  mllon  in  critwal  diaastar  relief  aaaiat- 
anoe,  to  much  more  ttwn  business  as  usual 
for  mto|Midiigan  and  tto  Stete. 

It  toiabout  uphoUing  a  fair  and  pnjdent 
commianent  to  dtoaatar-atridtan  Michigan 
farmera  wto  were  devastetad  by  record  floods 
in  tto  fall  of  1986.  Indeed,  without  thto  much 
needed  proviskxi  to  provide  ddlar-for-doHar 
compaasatnn  for  tto  legitinwte  daima  of  dto- 
aster-sticken  IwKdiigan  farmers,  tto  iveihood 
of  literally  tbouaands  of  farmers  in  mkl-Mtohi- 
gan  wouM  to  In  jeopardy. 

QuiW  frankly,  tto  prospect  of  tosing  ttito  crit- 
ical fuading  proviston,  and  thereby  crippling 
entire  term  communities  in  tto  state  and  par- 
tkwlarfjl  in  mkl-Michigan,  has  toft  me  with  an 
axtraol^lnarily  diffKult  dioice.  Indeed,  tto  vote 
I  have  to  make  here  today  has  left  me  be- 
tween Ito  proverbial  "rock  and  a  hard  place." 

To  begin  \Mth,  let  me  say  up  front  that  I  de- 
ptore  tt^  adornment  of  ttito  piece  of  legialatton 
with  totally  inappropriate  and  ill-adviaed 
"poUcy*'  provisions.  In  particular,  I  protest  in 
tto  stiorigest  of  terms  tto  induston  of  lan- 
guage In  chapter  II  wtik^h  wouM  commit  tto 
United  States  to  numerical  compliance  with 
tto  sUilimits  of  tto  ftawed  SALT  II  treaty. 
Similar^,  1  am  mystified  by  tto  induskxi  of 
langua^  in  ttito  bill  wtich  requires  ttot  tto 
United  I  Statea  otwerve  a  unitoteral  moratorium 
on  nuclear  testing  beginning  90  days  after  en- 
actment of  ttiis  bill. 

In  my  opinton,  both  of  tliese  provistons 
couki  not  tove  come  at  a  more  inopporturw 
time.  It  to  my  sincere  hope  ttot  tto  induskxi 
of  ttitojlanguage  wiN  not  tie  tto  hands  of  our 
negotiators  in  Geneva  as  they  seek  to  reduce 
tto  intbrmedtote  and  short-range  arsenato  of 
tto  superpowers. 

Second,  I  have  deep  reservattons  about  tto 
fiscal  iinplicattora  of  ttito  measure.  Thto  bill  ex- 
ceeds jestalilshed  spending  limits  under  tto 
Balanqed  Budget  and  Emergency  Oefk:tt  Con- 
trd  Adt  of  1985— Publk:  Law  99-177.  And,  I 
note  «^  displeaaure  tto  fad  ttot  every  one 
of  tto  IPresktont's  73  recisston  requeste  wtiich 
wouM  have  reduced  tto  total  price  tag  of  ttito 
bill  waa  rejected. 
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I  flnnly  balave  that  If  we  oontinue  to  fal  In 
our  efforte  to  reduce  nnaway  budget  delclto 
wid  our  akyrockelng  nattonal  debt,  tto  very 
aunfival  of  tto  United  Statea  as  a  free  nalton 
toatriak.  I  would  have  Head  to  have  aaan  at 
leaat  aome  of  tto  Praaidenrs  suggealtons 
adopted  ao  that  thto  maaaura  wouM  have  at 
tto  minimum  boon  in  technical  complanco 
with  tto  Budget  Act 

However,  my  reaervattons  notwithstandtog,  I 
wH  aupoprt  thto  itoaaura.  Aa  a  farmer  once 
aaU  to  ma  aa  to  puled  me  aakla  after  a 
recent  meeting,  "Bill,  we  live  in  an  imparled 
worM."  Indeed,  I  couto  not  tove  sakl  it  better 
myaaH ,  and  I  can  think  of  no  better  applcatton 
of  that  axtom  than  to  tto  bill  before  ua  here 
today. 

In  shorL  alttxMgh  I  have  grave  concerns 
about  aeveral  of  tto  mtoguUed  poficy-legtoiat- 
ing  provistora  of  thto  bil,  I  wHI  honor  my  un- 
wavering commitment  to  Michigan  farmers.  As 
tto  dolagatton's  sde  representative  on  tto 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  I  cast  my  vote 
In  favor  of  tto  readutton.  Mtohigan  farmers 
deserve  nettling  leas. 

Therefore,  although  I  riae  in  support  of  H.R. 
1827,  I  do  not  do  so  without  registering  my 
kxid  and  dear  contempt  for  what  has  been 
done  to  thto  bM. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr  Chainnan,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  support  for  tto  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bW  for  ftocal  year  1987,  H.R. 
1827,  as  reported  by  tto  Appropriattons  Com- 
mittee. Thto  legtolatton  provides  needed  fund- 
ing for  a  wide  range  of  federally  supported  ef- 
forts—from $425  mUbon  in  aid  to  tto  home- 
less to  $651  mMHon  in  foreign  assistance,  from 
$6.7  bilKon  for  tto  Commodtty  Credtt  Corpora- 
tton  to  $1.3  billion  for  defenae  programs- 
while  fully  recognizing  tto  fiscal  coiistralnits 
imposed  by  tto  budget  defkat  In  fad.  tto 
$11.3  biinon  proposed  in  supplemental  spend- 
ing to  toss,  by  $1.1  billton,  than  tto  Presxtonfs 
supplemental  spendtog  request 

hi  short  H.R.  1827  to  a  sound  biM.  In  a 
thoughtful  and  responsible  manner,  K  attempts 
to  meet  tto  legitimate  otiligattons  of  tto  Fed- 
eral Government  wittiout  breaking  tto  bank.  I 
commend  tto  Approprattons  Committee  for 
ite  work  in  crafting  thto  supplemental  appro- 
prwttons  bill. 

While  I  support  tto  bill  in  general,  there  to 
one  sectton  of  H.R.  1827  whtoh  to  of  partk:uiar 
interest  to  me  and  to  whk:h  I  woukt  like  to  call 
to  tto  attantton  of  my  colleagues  in  tto 
House.  Contained  within  thto  legtototion  to 
needed  funding  for  tto  Unempkjyment  Inaur- 
ance  [UQ,  Emptoyment  Servk»  [ES]  and  Work 
Incentive  [WIN]  Programa,  aU  of  whk^h  are 
vital  to  tto  smooth  fundnning  of  tto  labor 
marttet  and  tto  training,  placing,  and  assisting 
of  our  unemptoyed  and  underemptoyed  work- 
ers. 

Last  year,  Congreaa  dealt  a  serious  btaw  to 
these  vital  emptoyment  programa.  Despite  tto 
Reagan  administralton's  request  for  a  $144 
millnn  increase  for  tto  administratton  of  tto 
Unamptoymant  Inaurance  Program,  Congress 
chose  to  hoU  fundkig  at  ftocal  year  1986 
toweto.  Also,  Congrees  hekj  funding  at  ftocal 
year  1966  leveto  for  tto  Emptoyment  Sennoe, 
white  at  tto  same  time  greatly  expandtog  ito 
programmatK  respoostoiHies.  RnaNy.  in  antk:i- 
patnn  of  a  new,  comprehensive  job  training 
program,  which  predkrtably  wHI  not  to  devel- 


oped and  implemenlad  in  time, 

choaa  to  plwae  out  tto  WIN 

only  Federal  job  feaMng  program  for  welfare 


Thaaa  funding  reductions  threaten  tto  abili- 
ty of  many  Stetea  to  adequately  meet  tto 
needs  of  tto  uiwmployod  and  thoae  in  need 
of  training  and/or  ptaoamant 

Congraaa  made  a  miatake  last  year.  In  ito 
zeal  to  reduce  tto  Federal  deficit,  a  goal 
which  I  wtwlalwartedly  aupport  tto  Congress 
cut  indtocriminateiy,  it  cut  to  tto  point  \wtiere 
tto  integrity  of  ttieee  programs  has  twen  seri- 
ously oompromieed.  And  weal  know  wto  tto 
toaars  wM  to.  Beyond  thoae  immedtoaaly  af- 
fected, aa  many  aa  5.800  Stete  emptoyment 
security  officers  rwtionwide,  it  wiH  to  our  oorv 
slituento  wto  pay  tto  price  if  we  fail  to  paaa 
thto  appropriatnrw  bM.  As  to  dear  from  tto 
evktonoe,  wtwn  these  funds  ere  cuL  it  to  sera- 
ice  to  tto  pubic  wtiich  suffers. 


Acoordtog  to  an  Interstate  Conference  of 
Emptoyment  Security  Agencies  survey  corv 
ducted  during  tto  beginning  of  ttito  calendar 
year,  tto  imped  on  tto  Ul  Program  will  to 
severe  without  addttional  fundtog: 

Twenty-seven  Statea  reported  ttot  they  wiH 
leave  an  estimated  544  posittons  vacant  in 
order  to  cover  tto  difference  in  actual  salary 
ratea  arxl  tto  rate  provktod  by  Federal  admin- 
totrative  funda; 

Twenty-eight  States  reported  that  tto  cute 
win  have  an  immedtote  inipad  on  unemptoyed 
workers  and/or  emptoyers  in  tto  form  of 
tonger  waiting  time  for  daims  servtoes,  delays 
in  issuing  payments,  fewer  offtoes  raaulting  in 
tonger  travel  time,  detoys  in  processing  tax 
adjuatmente  and  proteato,  and  reduced  infor- 
matton  aarvtoea  to  emptoyera; 

Thirty-one  States  reported  that  tto  reduc- 
ttona  wHI  have  a  serious  tong-term  tonpad  on 
servtoe  to  tto  publk:  in  tto  form  of  higher 
threshokto  for  fraud  prosecutton,  redudton  in 
tto  number  and  frequency  of  emptoyer  tax 
audits  and  resulting  increases  in  delinquent 
emptoyers  and  uncdleded  taxea,  and  reduc- 
tton  or  eHmirwtton  of  capital  expenditures; 

Twenty-six  States  antk:ipated  backtogs.  par- 
ticularty  in  tto  veas  of  toauing  appeato  ded- 
stons  and  algftiliity  delerminattoiw:  processing 
initial  daims  for  benefite:  delecting  and  od- 
lecting  overpayment;  tax  auditing  emptoyers; 
processing  wage  records;  and  handling  inter- 
state benefite  and  fling. 

Seven  States  planned  to  lay  off  466  pemw- 
nem  Ul  staff,  two  States  hoped  to  avdd  lay- 
offs by  offering  eariy  retirement  piafw; 

Eleven  States  planned  to  dose  a  total  of  94 
tocal  offices  and  Hirwrant  sendee  pdnta. 

We  are  offered  equally  omirwus  findings  by 
recent  Department  of  Labor  performance  rat- 
ings of  tto  States.  In  such  areas  as  tto  per- 
centage of  busineeses  audited,  tto  percisnt- 
aga  of  businesses  notified  within  180  days  of 
becoming  iabto  for  Ul  taxes,  and  tto  percent- 
age of  emptoyers  fling  wage  reporte  by  tto 
end  of  tto  quarter  in  whtoh  they  are  due— aU 
measuremente  of  effk:iency  and  tong-run  pro- 
gram integrity— ttiera  to  a  dear  pattern  of  ero- 
aton  from  ftocal  year  1984  to  ftocal  year  1986. 
yaais  in  whk:h  tto  Ul  Program  experienced 
fundtog  cuts.  It  is  too  soon  to  know  wfwt  tto 
results  will  be  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Judging  by 
wtot  tto  States  are  teMng  ua.  however,  there 


to  Wte  reaaon  to  balave  ttwt  ttito  dakabing 
pattern  wM  to  any  dMIerenL 

What  twa  twpparwd  In  many  Statea  to  olaar. 
In  order  to  meet  tto  demanda  of  uiwmptayad 
workers.  Slalaa  have  been  lofofd  to  Iranafar 
funds  and  peraonrwl  out  of  quaWy  oonbol  and 
irfto  current  oparationa.  Stalaa  tiave  bean 
forced  to  compromiaa  tto  tortg^un  Magrtyof 
me  m  nrogram  smpiy  n  maawam  aarvioa  ■> 
our  uuiiitiluenti. 

We  all  know  that  thto  to  a  aure  praaolpion 
for  dtoaatar.  Tto  more  we  cuL  tto  more  ttw 
infrastructure  of  tto  Ul  Program  daterioratea. 
and  tto  more  money  we  waate  liecauae  of 
poor  quaWy  control.  Tto  man  aitd  woman  wto 
wW  looae  their  jota  if  we  ftf  to  paaa  thto  aup- 
ptemontal  approprisMorw  bM  wM  certair^y 
auffer  from  our  unwHngnaaa  to.  appropriate 
tto  naoeaaary  funda  fOr  thto  program.  Tto  uM- 
mate  loeers.  Iwwever,  wM  to  our  tuislilu- 
tents,  wto  wW  to  stuck  wHih  a  Ul  Program 
urwtite  to  meet  tto  needs  of  our  n^iidhr 
dwnging  economy. 

EMWjOVMBn- SCRVKX 

Fundtog  for  tto  Emptoyment  Service  waa 
also  heW  at  tto  Fiscal  year  1966  poataequee 
tratton  level.  Tto  problem  here,  however, 
goes  beyond  tto  inevitabte  cute  aaaodated 
with  a  fundtog  freeze.  Even  as  we  cut  real 
funding,  we  greatly  ei^Mnded  tto  program- 
matic responsibiKties  of  tto  Empkjymant  Sarv- 
k». 

Aa  pwt  of  tto  Tax  Refonn  Ad  of  1986, 
Congress  reauttvxized  tto  targeted  joto  tax 
credK,  which  altows  emptoyers  to  take  tax 
credits  for  hiring  certain  "targeted"  indMduala. 
However,  in  so  doing,  Coni^esa  faied  to  ap- 
propriate any  addHtonal  funds  to  state  ES 
agencies,  which  have  been  dwrged  with  tto 
responstollity  for  certifying  whfch  indMduate 
are  eigtole  to  to  "twgeted." 

Thto  tactk:  has  brad  further  dtoaatar.  There 
is  now  a  backtog  of  almoat  1  mHton  appica- 
ttons  throughout  tto  country.  State  ES  agen- 
cies simply  do  not  have  tto  manpower  to 
process  ttieae  requeato.  In  New  Yor1(,  we 
have  150,000  mdivtouala,  more  than  any  other 
State,  waiting  for  tto  job  service  to  give  ttwm 
tto  opportunity  to  work  and  earn  a  Nving  on 
ttieir  own. 

In  additkxi.  State  ES  agenciea  have  been 
given  further  reaponatiMtiea,  again  without  any 
new  fundtog,  by  tto  recently  enacted  immigra- 
tnn  bW.  Emptoyment  Servk»  agandea  wM 
have  to  complete,  flte,  and,  in  some  caaes. 
secure  documento  in  an  eftort  to  verify  tto 
dtizenahip  of  every  irtdMdual  they  refer  to  an 
emptoyer.  Thto  new  asaignment  comae  on  top 
of  an  anticipated  increaaed  wortdoad  raaulting 
from  stepped  up  enforcement  of  eidaling  vari- 
ficatton  requirementa— aien  and  agrioMural 
certificatton  programs. 

As  tto  Department  of  knmigratton  and  Nat- 
uraHzatton  has  yet  to  tosue  tto  specific  regula- 
ttons  regardtog  tto  adminiatratton  of  tto  law. 
we  can  only  begin  to  guees  at  tto  burden  thto 
will  impose  on  tto  already  atrapped  Emptoy- 
ment ServKO  agencies.  We  do  know,  howev- 
er, «»to  will  ultimately  bear  tto  burdea  Again, 
it  wM  to  our  constituents. 

WORK  INCENTIVE  PROORAM  [WM] 

FinaNy.  there  to  tto  WIN  Program.  whk:h  to 
designed  to  move  AFDC  redpiento  off  tto 
welfare  rolto  and  on  to  tto  payrolto.  In  anUd- 
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radudon  of  about  $350  mMion  in  budget  au- 
thority. Each  ddar  of  hto 


madtote-ianga  nuclear  weapons.  In  l|^  of 
theee  taica  and  of  tto  prograea  recently  made 


treaty.  Too  much  to  at  riak.  too 
at  atake.  too  much  freedom  to 


of  s  HMv,  oomfiraltMNlwt  Job  Mning 

•w  OOI«MM  iMt  yMTOtf  ttw  WIN 

fei  half,  tam  $280  mHon  in  NkoI 

l«e  to  $110  mBon  in  IlKil  ymt  1967 

i^piMid  ttiat  al  fundi  bo  apont  by  June 

30.1M7. 
uM  ooun  unoomna  vw  raoonoM  Donra 
I  01  vw  WIN  rrOyvn,  H  nmoa 
now  Job  training  pio- 
gram  oehoduiod  to  toko  oflMt  on  July  1. 
1907.  Bui  9mm  is  not,  and  il  is  ackwiMly  un- 
■eaiy  ttwl  Congraaa  wrti  ad  andtVy  onough  to 
onset  and  impiamant  ono  by  this  doto.  Wo 
hawa  tous  rtwt  off  an  opportunity  tor  thou- 
sands of  poor  Anisricans  wiihout  offaring  any- 
MngfeiilBplaoo. 

tmoH 
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R  ia  Gowaanmanl'a  raaponsMNy  to  ansura 
Itto  sniootti  toncMoning  of  ttw  iatior  niart(ol 
TItaaa  ouls  throalan  Qowanvnanra  Ontty  to 
paitonn  Hiia  funalorL  Fortunalaly,  the  Appro- 
pilaiona  CuniiiMsa  has  rsoogniaad  ttiis  im- 
panHvo  md  indudad  tondbig  for  thaae  vital 
programa  in  tha  auppiamantal  appropriations 

Ttw  conifflittao  haa  roconvnondod  tiMt  ttw 
IN  aiocalton  for  iscal  year  1987  be  increased 
by  $100  niMon.  an  amount  that  wU  go  a  long 
way  toward  addraaaing  the  sertous  profaleins 
wa  ara  facing  in  tNs  progrwn.  In  addNion.  H.R. 
l8a7<|jould  incrsasa  the  tanl  year  1967  ap- 
propiialion  for  Itia  Employment  Service  by  $30 
nMaorii  wnos  neoeaaanr  nr  vie  aomnsaVDon 
or  w  laigeiaa  «iooe  lax  ueoR  rrogram.  r>- 
naay,  na  leg^NURin  eiciafWB  me  win  rrogram 
unM  the  end  of  the  iacai  yew  and  allocates 
$35  mHon  more  to  cover  this  oxponiio. 

IMr.  Chaimian.  H.a  1827  is  a  fiscaMy  sound 
meaaure,  one  ttwt  demonitrales  a  oommrt- 
manl  to  effacHve  government  It  recognizes 
tfiat  fundtog  for  employment  programs  is  an 
jnveabnant  In  tfw  ecorwmic  health  and  weH- 
bekig  of  our  society  and  thd  culling  funds  for 
llwee  programa  la  both  shortsi^itod  and 
oounler-produclfve.  Mr.  Ctwirman.  on  betMlf  of 
our  uunalHiiaiili,  tfie  men  and  women  who 
depend  on  thia  needed  turxing,  I  urge  my 
felow  Members  to  support  this  w  ^^pl^lmental 
appropriaUons  bM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMfTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  cd- 
laaguaa,  I  riae  to  urge  ttwt  each  of  you  take 
note  of  and  aupport  a  provision  wittiin  this 
aupplemental  appropriaAorw  Isgistclion  which 
woiao  prevem  me  vewrans  nwiM  ssu  auun 
from  downgradhig  the  VA  Medcal  Center  at 
Wdta  wane.  WA.  from  a  ful-aervice  facility  to 
a  pooily  staffed  oU^wHent  cMc. 

This  center  cunenlly  aarves  an  18-county 
legion  d  ttw  Pacific  Norttiwest,  including 
seven  counties  d  my  own  SeoorKf  Congres- 
sional Dislrid  in  Oregon.  It  haa  grown  over  the 
years  into  a  wel-reapecled,  well  usod,  and 
trusted  provider  d  heeHh  cere  to  ttwusands  of 
veleranain  our  ttvoe  SMee. 

Yd  today,  VA  has  suggested  that  they  can 
save  a  scant  $7  mMon  by  dosing  ttw  inpa- 
ttant  care  section  d  this  fadMy,  displacing 
mora  than  290  employees,  and  forcing  ttwse 
velararw  wlw  have  come  to  rely  on  ttw  Walla 
Wala  Center  to  travd  inatead  to  Spokane  and 
Boiee. 

On  orw  hand.  I  want  It  krwwn  that  I  applaud 
ttw  aincera  attempts  d  any  agency  d  ttiis 
Qevemment  to  save  morwy  wtwre  it  can  do 
so.  But  on  the  other  hand.  I  thinit  there  is  far 


mo(  a  Itian  moiwy  involved  to  be  oonaidaradin 
auch  as  this  orw. 

f%et  is  ttw  added  iltitaiH  it.  ejipense.  end 
dtooomtort  whioh  we  would  force  our  veteran 
to  endura  In  kaveing  to  Spokane 
or  Pdee.  I'd  hato  to  think  that  tNe  Goverrv 
would  aave  morwy  simply  by  trafwfenfng 
inal  or  amtxiiance  transportation 
to  ttw  indMdual  veterart. 
aecond  element,  maybe  more  impoitant 
is  ttw  potontid  violation  d  trust  d 
tfw|men  and  women  wfio  have  served  this 
Naion  so  wea,  our  veterara. 

Tfw  VA  medkd  system  is  frequentty  ttw 
only  one  avataWe  to  many  d  ttwae  constttu- 
entt,  and  ttw  VA  has  nd  historically  been 
knawn  as  ttw  most  welcoming  or  hospitable 
profktera  d  heaNh  care.  Yd  ttw  WaHa  Walla 
Cerflar  enjoys  an  unusual  popularity.  Its  care 
is  #(ceptkNWl;  its  reputatton  Is  admirat)le;  its 
potential  downgradbig  has  created  an  out- 
potiing  d  serillmed  from  ttiose  it  has  served. 
I  think  it  wouU  go  agairwt  the  very  rwture  d 
ttw  miaston  d  ttw  VA  medtoal  syMem  to  rob 
our  velararw  d  ttwt  trusted  facility  now. 

Iii  its  larger  form,  ttiis  suppiernental  appro- 
priations leigisiatwn  is  seriously  flawed,  in  my 
opinion,  and  deserves  ttw  most  careful  atten- 
tioa  by  every  single  Member  to  every  single 
lirw  d  propoeed  spendbig. 

But  in  its  proviston  to  stop  ttw  downgrade  d 
ttw  Walla  WaHa  VA  Center,  ttiis  bill  is  perfect 
It  is  a  task  to  wtik:h  I've  already  devoted  wdl 
over  a  year,  and  if  s  one  whnh  this  Congress 
haa  addressed  in  the  past  If  if  s  necessary  to 
rap^  ourselves  in  Congress  before  this 
agsiicy  wW  hear  our  intenlkxw,  ttiis  biH  does  it 


I  {hope  ttwt  legardtesB  d  ttw  outcome  d 
ttiiai  bW,  we  can  see  to  It  that  this  provisior>— 
to  atop  ttw  change  at  Walla  Walla— can  be 
met  If  nd  here,  then  ttvough  the  VA's  own 
inslhiction. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannd 
supt)ort  ttw  supplemental  appropriations  bHI 
for  fiscal  yeer  1967  as  it  takes  an  inesponsi- 
btojapproach  to  Federal  spending  and  placee 
serious  constraints  upon  our  national  security 
and  negottatton  leverage. 

At  a  time  wtwn  deficit  reductkxt  has 
beqome  inexorably  linked  with  our  economk: 
proaperity,  ttiis  bit  creates  $1 1.3  biltnn  in  new 
bu4gd  auttwrity  wtiHe  proposing  few  offsets 
d  iny  sort  Ttw  resultant  $3  billion  increase  in 
fiscpl  year  1987  outtays  is  a  major  breach  d 
Congress'  Gramm-Rudman-Hoilings  commit- 
ment to  reduce  deficit  spending  and  fore- 
bodes immense  dMiculties  shoukl  sequestra- 
tioit  prove  to  become  a  reality  this  year.  Un- 
dotfbtedly,  ttwre  are  items  in  this  biH  wtiich  are 
needed  and  which  I  support  such  as  in- 
creased funding  for  ttw  Soil  Conservation 
Seiyice  and  the  release  d  construction  funds 
for  i  Mather  Nt  Force  Base.  However,  ttw 
spanding  contained  in  this  bHI  must  be  offsd 
by  savings  elsewtwre  in  ttie  budget  I  find  it 
comemptit)le--but  hardly  surprising— that  ttiis 
suppierrwntal  appropriattorw  biH  fails  to  fdtow 
th^  responsible  approach  to  budgeting. 

I' am  alao  concerned  with  language  in  ttw 
bM' imposing  a  moratorium  on  nudear  tasting 
and  mandating  compNance  with  ttw  numerKal 
sublimits  d  ttw  second  Strategic  Amw  Umita- 
tio*  Treaty  [SALT  IQ.  I  do  nd  bdieve  ttwt 
eittier  wodd  serve  to  further  our  negdiating 
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prooeduraa  for  aH  d  ttwae  l 

importance  d  ttw  arma  ra- 
in Qarwva, 
or  oBwme  wracn  iwQuve  a 
nuclear  dstanent  for  ttw  security  d  ttw  tMtod 
States  and  Na  aMea.  I  baieve  wo  muat  contin- 
ue to  mqdamtee  our  defenaive  capabWMea  in 
those  ereas  where  an  imbalance  currentty 
exists,  a  process  for  which  nuclear  tasting  wHI 
berequirad. 

There  JBlao  axiala  no  need  for  ttw  United 
States  to|  comply  witti  SALT  II,  an  arma  con- 
trd  agreement  which  was  never  ratified  and 
whk:h  ttia  Soviets  continue  to  vtolate  ty  de- 
ploying t|e  SS-25  ICBM  and  incodtoig  miasae 
test  infn^nation.  Even  during  ttw  Certer  ad- 
ministration, ttw  Democratic  Serwto  refused  to 
ratify  thai  SALT  II  agreement  becauae  d  aari- 
ous  queatiorw  concerning  parity  and  verifiabH- 
ity.  This  bill  unjustifiably  interferes  witti  ttw 
constitutional  powered  the  Presklent  and  the 
Senate  a^  sends  ttw  entirety  wrong  message 
to  ttw  Sdvid  Unwn  at  a  time  when  ttw  Presi- 
dent is  vigorously  pursuing  deep,  equital>le, 
and  veriftoble  arms  reductions. 

I  urge  jny  cdleagues  to  join  me  in  opposing 
this  bHI,  which  makes  a  mockery  d  both  re- 
sponatoie  Federal  spending  and  the  efforte  d 
our  negojiatore  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  CQMBEST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  ttiis  supplemental  appropriationa 
bW.  As  ia  often  ttw  case  witti  legislation  corv 
sUered  by  ttiis  body,  ttiis  package  oontairw 
sonw  provi8k>ns  ttwt  are  good  and  some  ttwt 
are  very  bad.  Orw  of  the  most  dHficult  taaks 
we  face  M  legisiators  is  wading  ttvough  a  leg- 
islative bundle  IH(e  this  suppiernental  and  at- 
tempting! to  determirw  wtwttwr  or  not  ttw 
good  outjweigtw  ttw  bad. 

There  are  soitw  provisions  in  it  ttwt  are 
needed,  por  instance,  ttiis  supplemental  corv 
tairw  funding  for  ttw  Agriculture  Departmenf  s 
Disaster  i  Program  and  for  the  Commodity 
CredK  Corporation  account  We  have  made  a 
commibiwnt  to  fully  fund  ttiose  programs,  and 
we  shouU  fulfill  those  commitments. 

Unfortanately,  there  are  many  other  provi- 
skxw  in  ttiis  package  ttwt  are  not  needed, 
ttwt  shod  ttvough  ttw  budgd  cdling  and  ttwt 
shoukj  be  rejected.  This  supplemental  propos- 
al complflely  defeats  ttw  purpose  d  a  supple- 
mental ^KKOpMaon  bUI  which  is  to  provkle 
addHton^  morwy  for  reasons  that  were  nd 
antidpatad  or  ttwt  coukl  nd  be  estimated  ac- 
curately when  the  Presklent  sutvnitted  his 
txidgd  and  when  Congress  enaded  ttw  regu- 
lar appniviations  bills.  Ttw  measure  before  us 
contiyrwFaddWons  d  $913  millton  in  unre- 
quested  program  supplementals,  rejects  all  d 
the  Preaklenfs  $5.8  bilHon  resdsston  re- 
quests, and  increases  fiscal  year  1987  outtays 
by  $31 

There  is  simply  ncA  enough  money  to  pay 
for  this  ipackage.  Federal  outtays  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  whwh  now  stand  at  nearly  $1  tril- 
lk>n,  exceed  ttw  ceHing  estat>Kstied  in  last 
year's  budgd  resdution  by  $14.8  bUKon.  Ttw 
Preskfer^s  request  for  this  biH  was  actuaUy  a 


reduction  d  abod  $350  miiwiinbudgd  au- 
ttwrily.  Each  dolar  d  tiia  rescission  requests 
was  rejected  in  committee,  and  ttw  ttouse  is 
now  consktaflng  an  Incraaae  in  budgd  author- 
ity d  $6.6  bMon  above  ttw  original  request 

In  tfiia  time  d  budgd  auaterity  and  concen- 
tration on  deficit  reduction,  we  must  wortc  to 
pikxWUe  more  ttwn  ever.  The  addKkvwl 
aparving  and  ttw  irresponsible  fiscal  poScy 
exhiiited  In  this  bM  is  reason  erwugh  to  vote 
"no"  on  this  supplemental. 

Even  more  dteaatarous  than  ttw  urvwces- 
aary  apendtog,  however,  are  two  proviskvw  in 
ttw  defeiwe  aection. 

Here,  on  an  appropriattorw  bHI,  ttw  ttouae  is 
mandating  comptance  with  an  unratified  treaty 
ttwt  wouM  have  expired  if  It  had  been  ratified. 
Yea,  In  this  House  fad  is  indeed  stranger  ttwn 

B,,|3i,,, 

ncDon. 

I  am  dtelurtwd  t>y  ttw  arms  contrd  amend- 
ments on  two  levels.  Rrst  on  a  conatitutional 
levd,  I  shuddsr  to  ttiink  how  our  Nation's  his- 
tory wodd  have  twen  ctwnged  if  ttw  Housed 
Representatives  had  Kmited  our  negotiating 
poaitiona  in  the  many  challenges  we  have 
faced.  This  kind  d  interference  is  against  the 
intention  d  the  Founding  Fattwrs  and  contrary 
to  ttw  processes  ttwt  have  made  our  Govern- 
ment work  for  200  years. 

On  another  levd,  ttwae  restrictions  go 
against  bask;  common  sense.  Our  first  re- 
sponsibHity  in  this  body  is  to  promde  our  na- 
tional interest 

It  is  not  in  our  natiorwl  intered  to  pd  re- 
straints on  ourselves  because  d  an  unratified 
treaty  ttwt  wouW  have  expired  if  it  had  been 
ratified  and  whose  artificial  limits  have  no 
known  rdationstiip  to  our  national  security. 

It  is  not  In  our  natiorwl  Interest  to  make  a 
mockery  of  serious  arms  contrd  by  ignoring 
Sovid  vk>lation8  d  ttiose  sections  that  they 
think  are  to  their  benefit  to  vwlato  and  then 
exped  us  to  unilaterally  comply  with  ttw  left- 
overs. If  arms  contrd  is  going  to  have  any  real 
meaning  for  the  future,  there  must  be  no 
doubt  that  a  violation  of  one  section  renders 
the  entire  treaty  worthless. 

It  is  certainly  nd  in  our  natiorwl  interest  to 
prderxj  ttwt  unilateral  restraint  wistiful  think- 
ing, or  gestures  of  good  wrill  do  anything  to 
make  ttw  Soviets  a  more  willing  negotiator. 

Ttw  standard  we  must  use  is:  "Will  this 
action  nrwke  the  United  States  more  secure?" 
rattier  than  "Will  this  make  It  easier  to  sign  a 
treaty  vrith  the  Sovietsr'  Our  national  inter- 
ests mud  always  come  first 

Mr.  Clwirmen,  I  bdieve  ttwt  ttiis  vote  is  a 
ted  d  our  chareder— ttw  first  d  several  we'll 
have  this  year  twcause  floating  around  here 
are  an  endless  number  of  proposals  to  limit 
ourselves.  The  way  we  meet  this  test  vinll  say 
a  k}t  atKMt  where  we  are  headed  as  a  nation. 
I  hope  ttwt  we  will  not  sit  back  relying  on  ttw 
good  wiU  of  aggressors,  but  will  take  the  re- 
sponsibiKty  for  our  security  and  our  future  in 
our  own  sdkl  grip  so  ttwt  we  can  carry  our  lit>- 
erties  forward  to  the  rwxt  generatkvi.  I  tiope 
my  cdleagues  wHI  vote  for  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity and  againd  this  bHI. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chaimwn,  I  rise  today  in 
opposition  to  this  bin's  proviston  to  limK  nucle- 
ar testing  at  a  ttveshoM  d  1  kitoton. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  United  States  and 
Sovid  rwgotiators  are  meeting  In  Geneva  to 
discuss  Hmitations  on  short-range  and  mter- 


madtala-ranga  nudaar  waaponi.  In  Igtit  d 
ttwee  tdka  and  d  ttw  prograaa  recantty  made 
by  Secretary  d  State  Qeoiige  ShuNz  in  his  trip 
to  Moscow,  placing  a  1-Wtolon  ttveahdd  imit 
on  U.S.  underground  nuclear  tada  now  wouM 
be  Hi-timed  and  Madviaod.  I  caution  my  col- 
leagues thd  such  actiorw  codd  compound 
ttw  dHficulHea  our  negotiatin  face  in  an  al- 
ready complex  aeries  d  negotiations. 

During  the  Secrelary'a  tiip,  Sovid  officials 
suggested  ttw  United  States  and  ttw  Sovid 
Unton  condud  a  nudear  ted  on  orw  anottwr's 
territory.  Under  ttw  proposal,  ttw  United 
States  wodd  sd  off  a  nuclear  devKW  at  ttw 
prindpd  Sovid  nudear  testing  fadWy  wtiHe 
ttw  Sovtet  vroukl  do  the  same  at  ttw  f4evada 
ted  site.  Since  each  skte  wodd  know  ttw  size 
of  ite  own  devkw,  each  skto  codd  caHbrete  ito 
seismk;  monitoring  systenw  to  determine  ttw 
accuracy  d  ite  meaauremerrts.  This  proposd 
haa  been  agreed  to  in  prinoipd,  and  repre- 
sentea  big  step  fonward  in  nudear  teate  verifi- 
cation. Furttwr,  the  information  otitained 
wodd  be  critical  in  verifying  ttw  Threahokf 
Ted  Ban  Treaty  and  ttw  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
ptostorw  Treaty.  These  agraemente  may  be 
under  conskleration  by  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  in  the  near  future.  Our  actiona  today 
oodd  stifle  ttiis  important  initiative,  and  I  urge 
that  we  weigh  ttw  toBnsient  vdue  of  syntod- 
ism  with  the  benefits  d  concrete  progress. 

Mr.  Ctwirman,  like  all  Americarw  I  echo  ttw 
Presklent  by  remaining  committed  to  a  natiorv 
al  security  pdny  which  indudes  a  strong  de- 
terrent to  aggreaaton  and  an  active  purauit  d 
deep,  equitat)te,  and  verifiaMe  reductions  in 
Sovid  and  American  nuclear  arms.  However, 
adopting  ttw  moratorium  provkled  for  t>y  the 
bHI  under  constoeration  today  simply  does  not 
med  any  measure  d  red  progress  toward  a 
more  secure  world. 

Uke  ttw  Presklent  we  dl  kx>k  fonward  to  a 
world  free  from  nuclear  weapons.  Such  wodd 
be  the  legacy  I  wodd  like  to  leave  for  my  new 
granddaugtiter.  Bd  ttw  way  to  ensure  that  we 
reach  such  a  world  is  by  being  prudent  skep- 
tical, and  tough  negotiators,  nd  given  to  pro- 
vkUng  our  adversaries  unHaterd  advantages. 

For  ttwt  reason  we  mud  make  sure  our  ne- 
gotiators are  not  undercd  t>y  what  we  do  here 
today,  and  as  important  we  shoukl  conskler 
wtwt  ttw  future  of  our  testing  capat>iHty  wiU  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttw  Soviets  have  just  recently 
ended  a  unilateral  nudear  test  moratorium  d 
some  18  months  in  duration.  Stwrtly  after 
ending  the  moratorium  they  were  abto  to 
resume  testing  at  a  steady  rate  of  at  least  orw 
a  month.  This  shoukl  demonstrate  to  all  ttiose 
wtw  advocate  this  provision  to  unilaterally  limit 
the  size  of  our  tests,  that  ttw  Soviete  wtti 
maintain  a  capatxlity  to  resunw  testing  shoukl 
ttwy  deckle  to  break  the  treaty.  Indeed,  ttwy 
have  demonstrated  ttw  pditicd  wfll  to  keep 
ttwir  ted  site  at  a  high  state  d  readiness,  a 
readineas  that  guarantees  that  they  codd,  arxl 
will  resume  testing  stiortty  after  breakdown  d 
a  treaty. 

Ttw  United  States  mud  be  prepared  to  do 
virtwt  is  necessary,  even  with  a  treaty,  to  main- 
tain the  Nevada  ted  site  at  a  high  state  d 
readiness.  In  the  jargon  d  ttw  nuclear  ttwo- 
rists,  we  need  to  guard  against  a  Sovid 
breakod  from  a  test  ban  treaty.  In  Englah,  we 
cannot  tw  lulled  into  a  state  d  complacency 
because  we  have  a  shed  d  paper  cdled  a 


ttwina.  to 


tieaty.  Too  much  la  d  riak.  too  many 

d  atake,  too  much  freedom  is  on 

leave  H  to  ttw  So«4ate  to  twnoi 

ments.  We  dont  wish  ttw  word 

mudguard  againd  H.  And  I  miaM 

keep  vigiant  and  do  nd  let  our 

bMty  droptiy  ¥ve  wW  go  a  kmg  way 

auittg  ttwt  any  agreement  reached  wN  ba 
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adiilfwa 


Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Chiinnan.  I  riae  tod^ 
in  oppodtton  to  KR.  1827.  ttw  aupptomanid 
appropriations  bi  for  flacal  year  1067.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  mud  oppoae  this  bM  even  ttwugh 
ttwre  are  many  imported  Kenw  contained  in  It 
to  commend.  Included  in  ttiia  bM  is  $147.8  ml- 
Ikxi  to  begin  implementing  ttw  urgently 
needed  Immigration  Reform  Ad  paaaad  laal 
year.  CttAMPUS,  ttw  ctvHian  heatth  and  medi- 
cd  program  d  ttw  uniformed  aenncea,  ia 
slated  to  receive  $382.5  mlHon.  Thia  auppla- 
mentd  appropriation  dao  indudaa  $80.2  ml- 
Inn  in  compeiwation  and  penaton  benefite  for 
our  vderans  and  anottwr  $30  mWon  to  defray 
training  costs  and  provkto  incentives  for  am- 
ptoyers  to  hire  veterans. 

Ttwre  is  also  a  very  importam  proviston  in 
this  bill  to  ttw  resklente  d  my  distttot  in  Cali- 
fomia.  Language  in  ttw  bHI  direda  ttw  Depart- 
ment of  ttw  Interior  to  tranafer  $570,000  d 
unot>llgated  balances  from  'Teton  Dam  FaH- 
ure,  Paymem  d  Clainw"  funds,  to  ttw  United 
Water  Conservation  Diatrid  in  CaHfomia.  Thia 
money  was  to  be  used  as  a  Bureau  d  ftoda- 
mation  small  projeds  kwn  for  ttw  Freeman  di- 
verston  project  which  impacts  botti  my  distrid 
and  ttwt  of  my  cdleague.  Congressman  La- 
GOMARSiNO.  This  projed  is  sorely  needed  to 
stop  saltwater  intruston  into  ttw  aqdfere  d  ttw 
Oxnard  ptain,  orw  d  ttw  ridwd  agrtodturd 
areas  in  ttw  Nation. 

It  is  extremely  unfortonate  to  me,  therefore, 
that  ttiis  biH  has  been  written  with  criteria  ttwt 
are  so  objectionabto  as  to  create  a  situation 
wtwrein  I  mud  vote  againd  ita  paaaage.  A 
major  problem  with  ttiis  bHI  is  ttwt  it  oxcooda 
ttw  302(b)  alk>cation  for  diacrdtonary  new 
txidget  authority  in  fiscd  yeer  1987  by  $3.9 
bHUon.  At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  KteraHy 
drowning  In  red  ink,  when  ttw  Med  Congraa- 
stonal  Budgd  Office  estirrwte  for  ttw  fiacd 
year  1967  budgd  defk:(t  is  now  over  $173  b>- 
Ikm,  we  simply  carvwt  invest  anottwr  $3.6  bH- 
Ikxi. 

Beyond  ttw  inresponsitile  fiscd  pdicy  ttwt 
this  bill  represents,  there  are  also  two  arms 
control  proviskxis  ttwt  have  no  budneas  being 
Included.  Jud  today,  our  team  in  Geneva 
began  a  new  round  d  negotiatiorw  with  ttw 
Soviela.  As  we  stand  on  ttw  brink  d  aignifi- 
cant  and  stabilizing  arms  contrd  agroemanta 
with  ttw  Soviet  Uraon,  ttw  lad  ttwig  the  Con- 
gress stwdd  be  doing  is  paasing  arms  contrd 
proviskxw  ttwt  undercd  ttw  position  d  our 
negotiatore  in  Geneva. 

On  balance,  the  bad  parts  d  ttiis  bHI  to  our 
Nation  far  outweigh  ita  many  benefite.  As  a 
fiscd  conservative,  as  wdl  aa  an  advocate  d 
true  arms  contrd,  I  simply  cannd  aupport  thia 
t)HI.  I  «vHI  continue  to  wort(,  however,  on  aeeing 
to  it  that  ttioae  provistorw  wtik:h  I  bateve  ara 
important  and  wtiich  I  have  mentioned,  are 
canted  od  through  separate  legislation  or  ad- 
ministretive  actiona. 


IMUIA 
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is  •  cclch-aN 

DB.  It  to  •  hod0»|Mdg*  o(  •  mi*  M  of  Mwy- 

R  kidudM  ftnding  for 

I  hw  pMMd.  Md  ter  pro- 
uncMkntod  during  appro- 


Mr.  MoCANOLESS.  Mr.  Chiinmn.  KR.  Mr.  LEVINE  of  CaWomto.  Mr.  Ctaynnan.  I 
1827.  ttw  HVptammM  ^ipiupitoiof*  M  for  iIm  todiy  in  wppoit  of  H.R.  1827,  •  DN  pro- 
ftoctf  yw  1987  to  •  budgsMiMtar.  and  I  op-  ^Mng  wpptomanM  appioprtoHona  for  fiscal 
poaadR.  yBvig87. 

A  auvplanwnlal  approprtoMon  to  a  ca«ch-aN     ,  Mr.  ch^nnan.  I  support  H.R.  1827  primarfly 

Mscausa  of  ttw  tno  criicaHy  important  arms 
Qonlrol  provtoiorts  It  conlaina.  Tlwaa  amand- 
ments  ara  aaaanlialy  idanlical  to  tivo  amend- 

riis  adoplad  tiy  the  Houae  last  aummar  to 
ffacal  yaar  1987  dafenae  auttwrizaHon  bW. 
I  TTw  first  amendment  enforces  the  ttvee  nu- 
iJMrtcal  sublmits  on  the  SALT  II  Treaty  so 
1^  as  the  Soviets  continue  to  comply  with 
those  subfimits.  No  fiscal  yev  1987  funds 
dould  be  spent  on  deployment  or  mainlanance 
4f  weepon  systems  In  excess  of  ttte  subimits 
4stabltohed  in  the  SALT  II  Treety.  Since  the 
United  States  exceeded  the  SALT  II  ImNs  last 
fWI.  the  ainendment  mandates  that  the  United 
States  will  have  to  dismantle  sufficient  sys- 
tems to  bring  the  force  level  back  into  compli- 
ance with  the  sublimits, 
i  The  secoTKl  amendment  establishes  a  mor- 
atorium on  nucieer  warhead  testing  of  over  1 
iuolon  so  long  as  the  Soviets  refrain  from 
^uch  testing  and  agree  to  in-country  monitor- 
ing. The  prohibilion  relates  to  the  use  of  fiscal 
rt  1987  funds  only,  and  would  take  effect 
days  after  enactment  Ttte  testing  limitation 
woukJ  not  apply  if  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  agree  to  significant  limits  on  nu- 
clear explosions,  through  a  treaty  or  accord. 

Mr.  Chaimwi.  the  House  has  already  ex- 
pressed its  will  on  these  subjects  wtien  it 
passed  them  last  summer.  However,  in  defer- 
#rK»  to  the  r^residerrt  in  advance  of  ttie  Rey- 
Davik  summit,  the  House  watered  down  the 
fALT  II  provtoion  and  dropped  the  testing 
anoratorium.  Neither  actkxi  seemed  to  make 
fie  slightest  dWerence  in  the  PresMenf  s  per- 
formance at  Reykjavik.  To  be  generous,  he 
jfna  woefully  unprepared,  uninformed,  and 
putmarieuvered.  Even  without  these  provisions 
fi  force,  he  acted  as  if  his  hands  were  tied. 
'  It  to  time  once  and  for  all  for  Congress  to 
^ass  tough  binding  anns  control  language. 

The  SALT  II  proviskxi  provkles  an  opportu- 
nity to  restate  congressnnal  insisterKe  that 
the  United  States  not  abrogate  an  arms  con- 
trol treaty  in  our  natkxtal  interest 

The  SALT  II  provision  contributes  to  United 
$tates  national  security  kty  forcing  the  Soviets 
k>  dismantle  or  destroy  hundreds  of  nuclear 
systems  and  delivery  vehicles.  Without  such 
bmits,  the  Soviets  could  increase  with  impunity 
the  number  of  wartieads  in  their  arsenal;  and 
they  are  much  better  equipped  than  we  are  to 
rapidly  buiM  up  their  offensive  systems. 

Finally,  the  SALT  II  provision  Is  an  important 
symbol  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  a  maKx 
arms  control  treaty.  There  can  be  no  better 
way  for  the  United  States  to  demonstrate  its 
creditMlity  and  sincerity  in  the  present  arms 
'Control  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  than  to 
ireadhere  to  the  SALT  II  suttlimits.  In  fact,  such 
adfierence  on  strategic  arms  provides  tfie 
basis  for  agreement  on  other  types  of  rKiclear 
weapons,  partKularty  intermediate  and  short- 
range  weapons. 

The  nuclear  testing  moratorium  is  simply  ttie 
best  way  to  sk>w  and  pertiaps  stop  tfie  arms 
jrace,  since  it  wouU  preclude  the  devetopment 
'of  a  third  generation  of  nuclear  weapons.  It 
also  likely  will  stop  Soviet  testing,  sirx»  tfie 
Soviets  have  sakl  tfiey  wW  stop  when  we  do. 


Ewaiy  ipiina  OongMaa  goaa  through  the 
tarturoua  aiiaretos  of  dralling  and  pasafcig  a 

•da  that  Con- 
I  Km,  it  iMt.  Iwsd  up  to  campaign  prom- 
wms  to  reduce  the 
a  balanced  Federal 
budget  that  to  Mowed  by  a  proceaskin  of 
HapiopttoHon  tm  wMch  are  auppoeed  to 
maai  the  oonatraMs  of  the  budgal  But  whan 
Via  faeal  yaar  ends,  the  deficit  to  ahimys  much 
Mghar  «wn  budgal  said  it  would  be.  Members 
wlw  ougM  to  know  baltsr.  nakwiy  ask— and 
Mambars  who  do  know  battar.  slyly  ask— 
■^towdUlhalhappanr 
It  happana  bacauae  aveiy  yaar  we  pass 
that  oomplelely 
budget  reeokjtton. 
liR.  1827  to  no  dMarant  H.R.  1827  caNs  for 
in  aonaM  of  the  caUng  set  in  the 
1887  budget  reaokJikXK  it  woukJ 
add  «w8wr  $3.9  bWon  in  oultoys  to  the  fiscal 
yaw  1987  pfoiaclad  deficit  of  S174  billion— a 
dafidt  wMch  to  already  weH  above  the 
QiOTUvnudwan  target  of  $144  billion;  it  will 
add  8837  mHon  to  the  fiacai  year  1988 
budget,  moat  of  whtoh  was  not  inckjded  in  the 
fiacri  yew  1988  budget  reaokilton  which  we 
passed  toaa  thw  a  month  ago.  In  short  H.R. 
1827  daiiionalrataa  to  the  American  people 
that  the  Houae  of  Representatives  is  not  seri- 
ous about  reducing  ttw  deficit 

In  al  falmaas,  I  must  say  that  there  are 
itama  in  H.R.  1827  tttat  I  support  But  there  is 
mora  bad  ttian  good. 

Many  areas  wttere  ttw  President  had  rec- 
onwiMnded  cost  aavinga  are  ignored.  Ottwr 
InWaWvaa.  such  as  a  study  to  privatize  Amtrak. 
and  a  program  of  dnjg  feeling  key  Govem- 
mantal  amployaaa.  are  proNbited  by  ttw  biH. 
Thanttwre  are  Hams,  which,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  to  control  Federal  spendvig, 
have  to  be  questioned.  Some  of  ttw  more  du- 
bious Hems  induda:  S^02:  million  for  a  new 
bidding  on  the  Pann  State  University  campus; 
S3  mMon  for  a  nnl  Industrial  parit  in  Oklaho- 
ma; a  $5  mWon  gift  to  Austraia  for  ttwir  bi- 
centennial; $758  miRon  for  foreign  akj; 
$50,000  to  commemorate  ttw  centennial  of 
the  birtti  of  Dwight  Eisenhower,  $13.9  mMton 
for  ttw  acquisMkm  of  a  park  in  Washington 
Slate,  and  $9.5  miRton  for  ttw  activities  of  ttw 
House  of  Repreaentatives.  These  programs 
and  axpendRures  may  have  some  merit  but 
whie.  in  an  effort  to  reduce  ttw  deficit  we  are 
asking  the  Anwrican  pubRc  to  make  sacrifices, 
I  cannot  rwt  vole  fbr  them. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  that  pnwismns  of 
ttito  legtolatton  infringe  on  ttw  constitutional 
prerogalives  and  powers  of  the  Presklent  in 
vw  araaoi  maign  anass. 

To  keep  our  eoorKxny  strong,  we  must  end 
the  nsfwua  cyde  of  huge  budget  deficits.  We 
have  takan  atapa.  which  I  have  supported, 
toward  a  balanoad  Federal  budget  However, 
H.R.  1827  to  a  giant  step  backward,  and  I 
cannot  support  it 


April  23,  1987 
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of  whtoh  wouM  oontrtxjta 
cantty  l|o  accurate  verificatton. 

It  to  unnecessary  to  detonate  a  nuclear 
wes^  toensurattw  safety  and  roMabiity  of 
ttw  U£.  nudew  arsenal,  contrary  to  adminis- 
tralkm  daims.  In  fact  only  5  percent  of  U.S. 
nuclear  tests  sre  conducted  for  ttw  purpose  of 
testtnj  waipon  reltobiRty. 

In  conduaion,  Mr.  Chairman,  ttwae  amend- 
ntwntsirepresent  a  commRrrwnt  to  our  natkxwl 
tfvough  arms  control  and  in  fact  wW 
not  impede— as  ttw  adminialraMon 
arms  control  agreement  in 
Such  protestaliora  by  ttw  administra- 
tton  are  merely  an  excuse  for  InactkMi.  Con- 
gress has  complied  with  ttw  Presklenfs 
wisfws  befora  on  arms  control.  The  reeults 
have  twen  negligible.  Now  to  the  time  for  us 
to  stand  tan. 
I  urfe  my  colleagues  to  support  tfito  bill. 
KOLBE.  Mr.  Chaimwn,  H.R.  1827,  ttw 
appropriations  bill  of  1987,  irv 
a  request  from  ttw  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  for  funds  tfiat  it  intends 
to  ine  in  enforcement  of  tfw  empkiyer  sanc- 
tkxis  j  proviskxis  of  tfw  Immigratnn  arxl 
Refor^iActof  1986. 

Tha  act  is,  witttout  questk>n,  one  of  the 
most  jsweeping  social  reforms  Congress  has 
enacted.  For  the  first  time  in  thw  country  there 
will  b^  a  multi-tiered  approach  to  comtwt  ille- 
gal iramigratkMi.  There  is  great  hope  for  tfw 
promi^  it  offers  and  great  dread  for  tfw  fail- 
ure it  (ouM  be. 

Wfwtfwr  this  reform  is  successful  will  be 
large!*  determined  by  employers.  Tfw  employ- 
er sanctkxis  provision  is  based  on  reporting 
and  self-enforcement.  These  emptoyers 
cannot  fullfil  ttwir  obligations  under  ttw  act 
unless  and  until  ttwy  know  what  ttK>se  otiliga- 
tkvis  are.  The  act  provides  ttw  model;  tfw  reg- 
are  ttw  instructions  witfiout  whk:h  tfw 
I't  be  built.  Tfw  regulations  are  still 
We  have  at  this  morrwnt  tfw  ab- 
a  law  tfwt  emptoyers  are  supposed 
wittwut  knowing  the  requirements 
of  theilaw. 

On  Jurw  1,  every  employer  in  this  country 
will  ba  subject  to  criminal  and  civil  sanctkMW 
for  failure  to  comply  witti  ttiis  act  There  is  a 
12-month  period  where  only  a  dtatnn  will  be 
issue<l  for  a  first  offense,  but  if  the  second 
vk)iat|[>n  ocurs  on  Jurw  2,  a  penalty  can  and 
will  ensure.  Without  put>lk:  educatton,  ttiis  fun- 
daiTwlital  proviston  cannot  work  and  without 
tfvs  proviaton  as  an  essential  plank,  tfw 
reform  will  fail.  Recognizing  tfw  detrimental  ef- 
fects tjnfounded  fears  wouM  have  on  ttw  pro- 
gramJ  Congress  provkled  for  a  6-month  edu- 
cation period. 

Because  of  unexpected,  ttx)ugh  understand- 
able and  perfwps  even  unavoklable  delays  in 
receiving  bids  and  ottwr  difficulties  in  inter- 
agen^  coordNWtion,  contracts  for  ttw  most 
comoehensive  aspects  of  tfw  public  informa- 
tion program  were  let  only  2  weeks  ago.  After 
addir^  normal  lead  times  to  produce  an  ex- 
tenpiye  campaign  and  assuming  tfwre  are  rw 
hitchas.  the  pubUc  educatkxi  perk)d  will  begin 
rougljly  2  weeks  before  sanctions  twgin. 

Tfie  early  educatkxi  period  Congress  envi- 
stonad  will  not  occur. 


Thto  week.  I  dtocuaaed  witti  ttw  ottwr  Mem- 
ber's body  a  propoaad  amendment  to  delay 
imposNkxi  of  aancOons  for  120  days  to  aMow 
ttw  INS  and  olhere  to  continue  and  enhance 
ttwir  efforts  to  educate  botti  emptoyere  and 
proapecRve  emptoyees  of  ttw  law  about  wfwt 
the  aancBona  are,  and  to  a  great  extent  what 
they  are  not  Tfw  "reprieve"  wouU've  lasted 
until  October  1,  at  «whk:h  tinw  ttw  citMon 
period  wouWye  twgun  as  usual.  It  wouU  not 
have  affected  any  ottwr  proviaton  of  ttw  law 
and  it  was  not  intended  to  weaken  any  aspect 
of  the  law.  On  ttw  contrary,  it  was  and  to  my 
befief  ttwt  a  120-day  delay  wouM  in  fact 
strengttwn  imf)lementation  and  calm  some  of 
the  chaos  that  to  erupting  among  emptoyera. 

Unfortunately,  alttiough  many  Membere  I 
spoke  wtth  agreed  ttw  klea  had  merit  no  one 
was  willing  to  reoper>— even  in  thto  most  limit- 
ed way— an  act  wtiich  caused  so  much  emo- 
twnal  turmoil  when  it  was  consklered  in  ttiis 
body.  I  can  appreciate  that  feer.  but  it  is  un- 
fortunate and  ttw  consequences  for  ttiose  will 
struggto  to  comply  with  the  law  will  be  even 
more  unfortunate. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chaimwa  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  a  proviston  whtoh  was 
induded  in  ttw  House  Appropriattons  Commit- 
tee's bill,  ttw  fiscal  year  1987  supplemental 
appropriations,  H.R.  1827.  This  proviston 
woukl  prohibit  ttw  promulgation  of  a  new  nile 
by  ttw  Department  of  Transportation  whtoh  is 
klenttcal  to  a  mle  recently  overturned  by  ttw 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  The  proposed  rule 
wouM  permit  certain  U.S.  tankers,  those  built 
with  construction  differential  substoies  ttwt 
helped  ttwm  compete  witti  foreign  ships,  to 
repay  ttxwe  subskHes  and  altow  tfwm  to  com- 
pete witti  unsubstoized  U.S.  tankere  in  ttw 
Alaska  oil  tiwle. 

The  Federal  Government  has,  for  many 
years,  recognized  tfw  need  to  preserve  a 
strong  U.S.  maritime  fleet  for  peacetime  and 
rwtional  emergency  use.  We  have  supported 
ttw  fleet  with  a  variety  of  assistance  programs 
designed  to  make  U.S.  vessels  more  competi- 
tive vrith  substoized  foreign  fleets.  The  promul- 
gation of  tfiis  rule  would  undermirw  tfw  stabili- 
ty of  ttw  U.S.  maritime  fleet  and  jeopardize 
U.S.  Defense  preparedness  because  of  ttw 
anticipated  toses  of  smaller  more  militarily 
useful  tankere  ttirough  titie  XI  defaults  and, 
ttw  toss  of  qualified  merchant  seamen  and 
women. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  instituted 
an  identical  mle  in  1985  in  hopes  of  generat- 
ing revenue  to  offset  tfw  public  debt  Instead 
of  accomplisfiing  thto  vrarthy  goal,  DOTs  ac- 
tions resulted  in  over  $55  millton  in  net  losses 
from  tifle  XI  defaults.  If  a  new  njle  is  promul- 
gated, an  additional  $70  to  $200  million  in  title 
XI  defaults  are  expected  to  occur,  wiping  out 
budget  gains  and  resulting  in  substantial 
budget  tosses.  In  addition  the  Department  of 
Transportation  anticipates  ttwt  hundreds  of 
jot>s  will  be  toet 

I  urge  Congress  to  retain  this  provision 
btocking  the  CDS  payment  rule  because  of  its 
negative  budget  impact 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  jrield  liack  the  lialance  of  my  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  Houae  Resolution  148,  the 
following  amendments  are  considered 
as  having  been  adopted: 

First,  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
the  paragraph  t)eginning  on  line  5. 
page  32  through  line  8; 

Second,  an  amendment  to  strike  the 
colon  on  line  13,  page  121  and  all  that 
follows  up  to  the  period  on  line  15;  and 

Third,  an  amendment  to  strike  the 
colon  on  line  8.  page  123  and  all  that 
follows  up  to  the  period  on  line  10. 

No  amendmenta  changing  or  affect- 
ing the  subject  matter  of  either  sec- 
tions 5  or  6  of  chapter  II  of  title  I  are 
in  order  except  amendments  to  strike 
each  said  section,  which  tiiall  Xx  de- 
batable for  1  hour,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  a  member  opposed 
thereto. 

Chapter  IV  of  tiUe  I  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read.  No  amend- 
ments changing  or  affecting  the  sul>- 
Ject  matter  of  chapter  IV  are  in  order 
except  the  following  amendments, 
which  shall  be  considered  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  only  and  which  shall  be 
considered  and  debated  as  provided  in 
House  Resolution  148: 

First,  the  amendments  by  Repre- 
sentative Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  or 
his  designee,  printed  in  House  Report 
100-61. 

Second,  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
said  chapter  IV. 

The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of   the    United    Slate*    of 
America  in  Congrea*  atsembled,  Ttutt  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  provide  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  flacal  year  ending  September 
30, 1987,  and  for  other  purposes,  nam^: 
TITLE  I— PROGRAM  SUPPLEMENTAI£ 
CHAFTERI 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Natiohai.  Ockahic  ahs  Atmosthbuc 

AsmHISTHATIOH 
OPKRATIOM8,  KXSBABCH,  AlfD  PACIUTIKS 

The  sum  of  $62,500,000,  to  )>e  derived  from 
$27,500,000  appropriated  pursuant  to  PubUc 
Law  9»-500  and  PubUc  Iaw  99-591  for  com- 
merclaUsation  of  the  land  remote  sensing 
satellite  system  and  $35,000,000  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  same  law  for  the  polar 
orbiting  satellite  system.  1b  hereby  repro- 
grammed  for  a  two  spacecraft  land  remote 
sensing  satellite  system  under  a  plan  which 
provides  for  the  cost  of  the  second  satellite 
from  funds  from  users  or  other  sources 
other  than  funds  from  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  The  re- 
lease of  such  funds  Is  sublect  to  the  funding 
plan  lieing  approved  by  the  Houae  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

At  such  time  as  funds  are  appropriated  to 
carry  out  Sec.  118  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  the  funds  transferred  to 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  subsection 
(hK3)  of  such  section,  shall  t>e  used  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  such 
section  at  the  Great  Lakes  Environmental 
Research  Laboratory. 


None  of  the  funds  approptteted  for  the 
Department  of  Onmniwce  in  flaeal  year 
1987  shall  be  otdlgated  or  expended  to  pro- 
mulgate or  Imfdement  tlie  March  2.  1987 
proposed  nilemaking  on  Sea  Turtle  Oooeer- 
vatlon;  Shrimp  Trawl  Requlremsnts  for 
waters  deacrilted  In  tl>e  propoeed  ruleniak- 
Ing  as  western  Gulf  of  Mealco  oftiltoie. 
western  Gulf  of  Mezioo  inshore,  and  LooIbI- 
ana  Inshore,  aones  10  tbreugh  21. 


Mr.  STUDENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Idr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  apeak 
briefly,  if  I  might,  about  the  section 
on  page  3,  lines  1  through  7,  which  is 
the  sea  turtle  provision  which  was  dis- 
cussed during  general  deltate  by  the 
two  gentlemen  from  Tiouisiana.  Mr. 
LivnrcsTOH.     its    author,     and    Mr. 

ROKMDL 

Lest  they  panic,  wherever  they  may 
be.  I  do  not  intend  to  move  to  strike 
this  section,  but  I  do  want  to  say  a 
couple  of  words  iM>t  so  much  about  the 
substance  or  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  proposition  as  it  appears  in  the 
bill,  as  I  wotild  about  the  procedtire, 
which  I  think  is  an  inappropriate  one 
altogether. 

I  speak  as  the  chairman  of  the  rele- 
vant authorizing  subcommittee  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act,  which  is  the  act  in  question, 
when  speaking  of  species  such  as  the 
sea  turtles  here,  some  of  which  are  on 
the  threatened  and  endangered  species 
list. 

0  1410 

I  also  speak,  at  least  I  prestmie  to  be 
speaking,  for  those  remaining,  be- 
knlghted  Members  of  this  House  who 
are  sufficiently  naive  to  assume  that 
there  is  still  some  function  for  the  leg- 
islative and  authorizing  committees  of 
the  Congress.  I  realize  that  is  a  dwin- 
dling ntimber  of  us,  but  I  think  that 
something,  nonetheless,  should  be 
said. 

Members  should  know  that  had  the 
rule  under  which  this  bill  Is  being  con- 
sidered not  waived  all  points  of  order. 
that  this  provision,  these  seven  lines, 
would  have  been  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  on  the  groimd  that  they  consti- 
tute legislation  in  an  appropriations 
bill.  Clearly,  they  do  so  constitute. 
Clearly,  a  waiver  was  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  provision  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  notwithstanding  the  request 
of  this  Member  that  that  waiver  not 
be  granted,  nonetheless  chose  to  pro- 
tect the  language. 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  do  not  pro- 
pose at  the  moment  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  substance, 
but  let  me  say  this  about  those  of  us 
who  are  tempted  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  include  myself,  in  all  candor, 
amongst  them,  to  turn  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  on  the  supple- 
mental bill  or  some  other  vehicle  for 
assistance  in  a  matter  on  which  we  are 
frustrated,  looking  elsewhere  around 
this  House. 
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tary Union:  Provided;  lliat  in  Uie  appro- 


volved  ba  the  fishing  industry,  declare  the 
recent  Texas  OuU  Ooast-related  red  tide 
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I  would  mnest  that  the  tlmM  In 
wbkik  that  taetle  an  appromriate  are 
times  vbm  there  li  an  urgoit  attua- 
tlon  before  oa  and  thete  li  no  timely 
and  apmopriate  leglalattve  vehicle  to 
turn  to. 

That,  I  would  way  to  Moaaben,  is  not 
the  caae  here.  ICemben  ihould  know 
that  the  rule  propoaed  by  the  National 
Ifaitoe  Ftaheriee  Service,  which  would 
require  the  use  of  turUe-ezdudlng  de- 
vloee  on  ahximp  trawllnc  gear  would 
not  fo  into  atffect  for  several  months, 
and  that  at  this  moment,  there  are  on- 
ttOng  negotiations  between  all  the  par- 
ties to  the  dispute  in  an  honest  and 
very  serious  attempt  to  reach  a  com- 
promise, which,  if  successful,  would 
moot  the  need  tctr  these  provisions. 

Members  dumld  slso  know  ttiat  the 
Endangered  ^tedes  Act  needs  to  be 
reauthcniaad  this  year,  that  our  sub- 
ooBunlttee  has  had  a  full  day  of  hear- 
ings on  that,  one-half  of  which  was  de- 
voted to  the  qoestlan  of  the  sea  turtles 
and  that  our  subcommittee  has  sched- 
uled tentatively  a  maitaip  of  the  reau- 
thorintim  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  at  which  time  an  attempt  to  re- 
sidve  this  question  would  be  altogeth- 
er in  order  on  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive vehide. 

I  simply  would  like  to  say  to  Mem- 
bers that  I  think  we  should  proceed 
with  some  caution  as  a  general  propo- 
sition in  turning  on  our  every  whim  to 
the  Conmlttee  on  Rules  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  shortcut 
the  standard  leglalattve  process  when 
such  a  shortcut  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  have 
been  tonpted  to  move  to  strike  the 
provision,  a  motion  which  would  have 
been  in  order  under  the  nile.  were  it 
not.  First,  an  enormously  complex  sub- 
ject which  I  hope  will  be  resolved  prior 
to  the  day  when  this  biU  may  become 
law,  and  given,  second,  the  length  of 
the  odds  that  any  of  us  will  live  to  see 
the  day  in  which  this  bUl  becomes  law. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STDDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcmi  Alabama. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
assume  that  the  gentleman  is  not 
going  to  introduce  the  necessary 
amendment  to  try  to  exclude  the 
turtle  device  that  is  recommended  by 
the  National  Marine  Pisheries.  Is  this 
correct? 

Mr.  STUDD6.  BCr.  Chairman,  what  I 
said  a  moment  ago  was  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  this  language  from  this  bill  at 
this  time,  but  that  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  will  have  through  the  normal  proc- 
ess, either  through  the  negotiations 
aeddng  a  ctmipromise  between  the 
shrimpers  and  the  environmentalists 
in  the  gulf  itself  or  through  the 
normal  authorizing  legislation  and  au- 
thorising committee,  to  resolve  this  as 
it  ought  to  be  resolved. 
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I  did  not  address  the  merits  of  the 


Mr.  CALLAHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
Icfsm  that  the  gentleman  is  not  going 

3of f er  the  necessary  amendment  to 
dude  it  because  I  hi^^ien  to  think, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  statonent 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
regarding  the  need  for  the  possibility 
ol  these  ezduded  devices.  I  happen  to 
think  that  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries made  a  dramatic  and  costly,  pos- 
sftdy  an  error,  in  their  assumption  of 
titrtle-exdudlng  devices. 

-.  STUDDa  Let  me  Just  say  to  the 
itleman,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  did 
n^t  at  all  address  the  question  of  the 
nierits  of  the  issue. 

IHr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mica).  The  Clerk  will  read. 

frhe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

]         DEPARTBCENT  OP  JUSTICE 
Okhbbal  AsimnsTKATiON 

SAUUUB  AHD  IZFKITSSS 

?at  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
aqd  expanses",  $10,450,000,  to  remain  avail- 
alile  untU  September  30,  1988. 

I  LlGAL  ACTIVIXIIS 

I    SAtABIBS  Alls  KXmSXS,  QXmRAL  LIGAL 

I  ACTIVITISS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
aQd  expenses,  general  legal  activities". 
$1499,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30. 1988. 

HM-AHISS  AMD  KXPBISXS,  AimTHUST  DIVISIOM 

Por  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
aQd  expenses.  Antitrust  Division",  1299,000, 
toj  remain  available  imtil  September  30, 
1088. 

I  salakhs  ahs  kxrhsxs,  mnrxo  statu 

I  ATTOUIXTS 

Por  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
aad  eziienses.  United  States  Attorneys", 
$487,000,  to  remain  available  imtil  Septem- 
ber 30. 1988. 

salarhs  amb  xzpknsks,  ni«rrxD  statks 

!  MAKSHALS  SKRVICE 

^r  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
aad  expenses.  United  States  Marshals  Serv- 
ice", $405,000.  to  ranain  available  until  Sep- 
tcpiber  30,  1988:  Provided,  That  in  the  ap- 
p^priatlOD  language  imder  this  heading  in 
Pablic  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591, 
add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Kot- 
wlthstandtng  the  provisions  of  title  31 
U.S.C.  3302,  the  EHrector  of  the  United 
States  Marshals  Service  may  collect  fees 
aad  expenses  for  the  service  of  civil  process, 
iqcluding:  complaints,  summonses,  subpoe- 

3s  and  similar  process;  and  seizures,  levies, 
d  sales  associated  with  Judicial  orders  of 
execution;  and  credit  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  of  such  fees  to  this  appropriation 
to  be  used  for  salaries  and  other  expenses 
Idcurred  in  providing  these  services." 

SUPPCHT  or  UlflTED  STATES  PRI80NXRS 

por  an  additional  amount  for  "Support  of 
Uhited    States    Prisoners",    $9,630,000,    to 
rsmain  available  imtU  September  30, 1988. 
SAiARTss  AMD  KXFXHSBS,  comnnnTT 

RXLATIOKS  SKSVICX 

In  the  appropriation  language  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public 
lAw  99-591,  delete  "$29,637,000  of  which 


000  shall  remain  available  untQ  ez- 
and  substitute  the  foUowtnr- 
»    of    which    $33,791,000    shall 

available  untQ  expended". 

STATSS  ISUSISS  SI  SUM  FOm 

In  addition  to  amounts  made  available 
under  ithe  bead  "Salaries  and  expenses, 
overslept  of  bankruptcy  cases",  for  the  ex- 
of  the  United  States  Trustees  Pro- 
gram. |u  auttaorixed  by  Sec  115  of  the 
toy  Judges,  United  States  Trust- 
Pamiljr  Panner  Banltniptcy  Act  of 
1986"  ^blic  Law  99-554).  $16,436,000:  Pro- 
ofed. iTbat  deposits  to  the  Fund  are  avaU- 
able  inauch  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  re^mds  due  depositors. 

.  BUKKAD  or  iKVBSTiaATIOlT 


SALAXntS  Am  I 

For  ku  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  e^ienses",  $3,989,000.  to  remain  avaU- 
able  uQtil  September  30, 1988. 

Dhdo  EiiroRcxicxirT  AnioinsTaATioN 

SAIAKIXS  AMD  KXPSMSIS 

For  an  additimal  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expense*.  Tinig  Wnforeement  .'.dminis* 
traUow',  $776,000,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1988:  Provided,  That  in  ap- 
propriation language  under  this  head  in  the 
Departbient  of  Justice  Appropriations  Act. 
1987,  aS  Included  in  Public  Iaw  99-500  and 
Public  \mv  09-591,  delete  "five  hundred  sev- 
enty-fife" and  substitute  "1,030". 

TinfT<>SATioif  AND  Natdhauzatioii  SxavicK 

SALARIES  AMD  KXPSHSSS 

For  Sn  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  ekpenses",  $147,793,000,  to  remain 
availatfe  untQ  September  30,  1988:  Provid- 
ed, ThU  in  appropriation  language  under 
this  head  in  the  Department  of  Justice  Ap- 
proprii  tions  Act,  1987,  as  included  in  Public 
Law  91^500  and  Public  Law  99-591,  delete 
the  ptirase  "(not  to  exceed  four  hundred 
ninety,  all  of  which  shall  be  for  replacement 
only)"  snd  substitute  "(not  to  exceed  1.796, 
of  whch  490  shall  be  for  replacement 
only)". 

FXDKKAL  Prison  Systxm 

SALARIKS  AND  KXPKNSXS 

For  m  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $648,000,  to  remain  available 
until  September  30. 1988. 

NiKnONAL  mSTITUTX  OP  OORRXCTIOMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "National 
Institute  of  Corrections",  $15,000. 

DEPARTIiCENT  OF  STATE 

^TION  OP  FORKION  APPAIRS 
SALARIES  AND  KXFXNSXS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $61,750,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30, 1988. 

ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OP  BUILDINGS 
I  ABROAD 

For  ^D  additional  amount  for  "Acquisition 
and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad". 
$12,009,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  these  funds  shall  be 
availaqle  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees' policies  concerning  the  reprogrammlng 
of  fun^  contained  in  House  Report  99-669. 

rATioNAL  Organizations  and 
Conferences 
[BunoNS  TO  international 

j  ORGANIZATIONS 

For  ^  additional  amount  for  "Contribu- 
tions >  to  International  Organizations", 
$268,8:  II  for  payment  of  the  United  States 


I  oontrDnitlon  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Unkn:  Provided,  That  in  the  appro- 
priation language  under  the  beading  "Con- 
tributioas  to  International  Organii»tloos" 
in  the  Department  of  State  Appropriations 
Act.  1967.  as  included  in  Public  Law  9»-M0 
and  Public  Iaw  99-591.  delete  the  phrase 
that  reads  "of  which  $130,000,000,  to  remain 
available  untU  expended,  shall  become  avail- 
able for  expenditure  on  October  1, 1987". 

UnSBNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

AMBUCAN  SaCnONS,  INTERMATIONAL 

COMMISSIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "American 
Sections,  International  Commissions", 
$600,000,  to  remain  available  untU  Sept«n- 
ber  30. 1988. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Courts  op  Appeals,  District  Courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Services 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $45,645,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  September  30,  1988. 

DEFENDER  SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Defender 
Services",  $2,500,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Admimistrativk  Oppice  op  the  Unitkd 
States  Courts 


SALARIES  AND 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $98,000. 

Federal  Judicial  Center 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $1,017,000. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 

Mabitimb  Administration 

federal  ship  pinancino  fund 

For   payment   to   the   Secretary   of   the 

Treasury  for  debt  reduction,  $1,375,000,000, 

to  remain  available  until  expended,  and  for 

payment  of  interest  on  said  amoimt  to  the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  $73,000,000,  to 

remain  available  until  expended. 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 

grants  amd  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Orants  and 
expenses",  $33,195,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Commission  for  the  Study  of  Internation- 
al Migration  and  Cooperativb  Economic 
Development 

salaries  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Study  of  International  IflgraUan 
and  Cooperative  Economic  Development  as 
authorised  by  Title  VI  of  Public  Law  99-603, 
$275,000.  to  ranain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Centennial 
Commission 


volved  tan  the  fishing  industry,  declare  the 
reecnt  Texas  Gulf  Coast-related  red  tide 
cnnlaminatino  a  disaster  for  purposes  of 
section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (IS 
UJB.C.  6M(b)).  Such  declaration  shaU  be 
made  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Disaster  loan 
aasistanee  shall  be  provided  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  to  such  small 
business  oonoems.  - 
For  purposes  of  this  provision— 

(1)  the  terai  "recent  Texas  Oulf  Coast-re- 
lated red  tide  contamination"  means  the 
contamination  of  customary  fishing  grounds 
by  red  Ude,  the  dosing  of  (or  reduction  of 
catoh  limits  in)  customary  fishing  grounds 
due  to  excessive  harvesting  on  such  grounds 
prompted  by  red  tide  contamination  outside 
the  nominal  boundaries  of  such  grounds, 
and  the  contamination  of  such  customary 
fishing  grounds  or  significant  reductions  in 
the  normal  populations  of  fish  resulting 
from  heavy  rainfall,  flooding,  or  the  runoff 
waters  thereof,  which  has  occurred  along 
the  Texas  Oulf  Coast  since  Septanber  1, 
1986;  and 

(2)  the  terms  "fish"  and  "fishing  indus- 
try" have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  in 
secUons  23(1XB)  and  23(1KC).  respecUvely, 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
650(1XB).  650(1X0). 

For  purposes  of  i>aragraph  (2)  of  section 
7(b)  of  such  Act  (15  V&.C.  636(bX2)),  eligi- 
bility of  individual  applicants  shall  not  in 
any  way  be  dependent  upcm  the  number  of 
disaster  victims  in  any  county  or  other  polit- 
ical subdivision. 

United  States  Information  Aonct 


For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  Centennial  C^ommlssion 
as  authorized  by  PubUc  Law  99-624,  $50,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Small  Busmxss  Administration 

GENERAL  PROVISION 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  rule,  or  regulation  relating  to  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration,  the  Administrator 
of  the  SmaU  Buslneas  Administration  shall, 
with  reqtect  to  smaU  business  concerns  in- 


SALARIES  and: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $8,098,176,  of  which  $598,176 
shall  be  used  for  purchase  of  Pakistani 
Rupees  from  the  special  account  for  the  In- 
formational Media  Guarantee  Program  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  1011(d) 
of  the  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1442(d)). 

RADIO  BROADCASTING  TO  CUBA 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Radio  Broad- 
casting to  C^iba  Act,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1465(e)).  $993,000,  to  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

CHAFTERn 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE- 
MILITARY 

MlLTTART  PmSONNEL 

mhitart  personnel,  army 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
personnel.  Army",  $255,452,000. 

MIUTARY  PERSONNB,  NAVY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
personnel.  Navy".  $40,600,000. 

MILITARY  PERSONNB.,  MARINE  CORPS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
personnel.  Marine  Corps",  $36,530,000. 

MILITARY  PERSONNEU  AIR  FORCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
personnel.  Air  Force",  $157,800,000. 
Operation  and  Maintxmamcx 
operation  and  maintenancs.  navt 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  maintenance.  Navy".  $50,000,000. 

OPBMTION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  DEFENSE 
AISNCIES 

^r  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  maintenance.  Defense  Agendes", 
$883,500,000. 


OPERATION  AND  MAORBIAMCa.  ARMY  BMRW 

For  an  ailditlnnal  amoant  tat  "Operatian 
and       maintenance.       Army 
$15,000,000. 
ammxicm  un  tuanwrntmc 

GUARD 

For  an  additional  amount  tor  "Opoatloo 
and  maintenance.  Army  National  Guard". 
$10,000,000. 

Procdrbibr 

AnuatAFT  PROCURXMBNT.  AIR  PORCS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Aircraft 
procurement.  Air  Force".  $318,700,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  paragraph  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended unless  authorised. 

Research.  Devb/>pment.  Tbbt.  and 

Evaluation 

research.  development.  test,  and 

evaluation,  army 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluatliMi.  Army". 
$3,300,000. 

research,  ]»velopmbmt.  test,  and 
evaluatiox,  navy 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Reseaidi. 
development,  test,  and  evaluation.  Navy". 
$14,000,000,  for  Manufacturing  Technolosr 
Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap^opri- 
ated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  obligated  v 
expended  unless  authorised. 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST.  AND 
EVALUATION,  AIR  FOROC 

For  an  additional  amount  foi  "Research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation.  Air 
Force".  $19,000,000:  Provided,  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  unless  au- 
thorized. 

RESEARCH,  DBVBjOPMENT,  TEST,  AND 
EVALUATION,  I«FENSB  AGENCIES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research. 
developm«it,  test,  and  evaluation.  Defense 
Agencies",  $4,400,000. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  TEST  AND  EVALUATION, 


For  an  additional  amount  for  "Devdop- 
mental  test  and  evaluation.  Defense". 
$13,900,000. 

Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  1.  Section  9073  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1987  (PubUc 
Law  99-500  and  PubUc  Law  99-591)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9073.  The  test  authority  provided 
for  in  section  618  of  PubUc  Law  99-145  and 
section  8083  of  PubUc  Law  99-190  shaU 
remain  In  effect  untQ  such  time  as  the 
system  provided  for  by  section  614(a)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorisation  Act, 
1987  (PubUc  Law  99-661)  U  implemented  for 
both  Department  of  Defense  miUtary  and 
dvlUan  employees.". 

a  1420 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  about  to  reach 
a  part  of  the  l>ill  that  has  some  arms 
control  limitations  in  it.  I  want  to  reg- 
ister my  sorrow,  my  anger,  my  dismay, 
that  at  a  very  sensitive  time  in  the  ne- 
gotiations with  a  very  difficult  adver- 
sary in  Geneva,  where  we  have  a  first- 
rate  professional  team  tnring  to 
hammer  out  some  arms  control  sgrw 
ments  that  has  Europe  on  the  edge  of 
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Iti  diair.  mnd  baa  All  of  us  hoping  md 
pimjiiiK  aoBaethlnc  that  will  advmnoe 
the  ouiM  of  peace  can  be  accom- 
pMrtMwI.  what  are  we  dolnc  bere  todasr? 

WeU.  we  have  the  dsfenae  Intellectu- 
als sotaic  to  mlcro-mlcro-mini  manage 
anns  oootral.  We  are  going  to  legislate 
Itmttatkns  on  our  necoUators. 

It  is  as  thou^  we  stand  behind 
them  at  this  life  or  death  poker  game. 
and  we  do  not  Just  wigwag  the  Soviets 
what  cards  we  are  holding.  We  reach 
in  and  pull  the  cards  out  of  our  nego- 
tiatars' hands. 

We  want  them  to  play  with  a  deck 
with  25  cards.  We  have  to  go  through 
three  sets  of  negotiations:  The  media, 
and  Congress,  and  then  the  Soviet 
Unkn. 

Why  do  we  do  this  to  ourselves? 
Why?  It  Is  Just  incredible. 

First  of  idl.  let  us  talk  about  the  nu- 
dear  sublimits.  Let  us  talk  about 
SALT  n.  an  unratified  treaty.  And 
why  was  it  not  ratified?  It  would  not 
have'  had  the  votes  to  pass,  and  Presi- 
dent Carter  pulled  it  back  because  the 
Soviets  invaded  Afalianistan. 

Today,  we  are  going  to  ratify  a  part 
of  that  treaty  by  what  is  in  this  bill. 
We  are  going  to  insist  that  our  Oov- 
emment  observe  mmurical  sublimits 
that  are  in  a  part  of  the  SALT  Treaty. 
It  Is  Interesting  why  you  Just  select 
that 

This  li  a  treaty,  and  it  is  not  a 
treaty.  It  is  a  proposed  treaty  that  has 
been  massively  violated  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

They  have  produced  a  new  weapons 
system,  the  88-25.  that  is  a  violation 
of  the  treaty. 

They  have  encrypted  the  telemetry, 
so  we  cannot  tell  what  we  have  and 
what  they  are  doing,  a  violation  of  the 
treaty.  They  have  violated  aU  the 
other  treatiSB,  and  so  what  is  our  re- 
sponse? Shadde  the  hands  of  our  ne- 
gotiators? How  silly,  and  I  say  that 
with  keen  regret. 

How  do  you  ever  get  the  Soviets  to 
comply  with  the  treaty  if  you  do  not 
reserve  some  fleztbOity  to  our  country 
to  reqxmd?  Why  prevent  us  from  re- 
sponding? 

Well,  it  is  nonsense,  and  then  I  move 
to  the  other  foolish.  Improvident, 
unwise,  silly  limitation  of  forbidding 
us  to  test  any  nuclear  weapons  above  1 
klloton. 

That  Is  not  arms  control,  because  It 
does  not  reduce  anything.  It  weakens 
our  deterrence.  It  is  asymmetrical,  and 
a  weakened  deterrence  is  a  threat  to 
world  peace.  We  have  had  more  reduc- 
tions in  weapons  and  in  explosive 
power  under  testing  than  under  any 
treaties. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  reduced 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
one-third  since  1967.  not  due  to  SALT 
I  or  ABM  or  SALT  n.  or  Helsinki  or 
Yalta,  or  any  of  those  great  treaties 
that  we  make  with  the  Soviet  Union 
but  due  to  testing. 


We  have  tested  and  modernised, 
made  them  smaller,  more  accurate; 
and  we  have  reduced  the  number.  We 
have  reduced  by  three-quarters  in  the 
lagt  20  years  the  explosive  power  be- 
cajise  of  testing. 

Now.  I  would  think  in  an  age  of 
OkaUenger,  where  we  lost  the  lives  of 
some  astronauts  because  there  were 
not  adequate  tests,  that  you  would 
demand  tests.  We  are  always  criticiz- 
ing the  Defense  Department.  They  did 
not  test  this  tank.  They  did  not  test 
this  plane.  They  did  not  test  this  satel- 
lite; but,  by  God.  nuclear  wei^mns,  we 
are  not  going  to  test. 

We  are  going  to  watch  them  get  old 
snp  degrade  and  deteriorate,  and  say 
that  is  arms  controL 

It  is  nonsense.  As  long  as  you  rely  on 
niiclear  weapons  as  your  deterrent,  ask 
Europe,  folks.  Tou  better  have  them 
sate.  Tou  better  have  them  reliable, 
ai^  you  better  have  them  effective. 

mce  more  this  Congress,  the  major- 
ity party,  puts  handcuffs  and  leg  irons 
around  the  defense  of  this  country 
and  our  negotiators  at  Geneva.  Why? 
To  bash  Reagan'? 

I  think  it  Is  such  nonsense.  How  do 
you  keep  our  scientists  working,  test- 
ingwhen  there  is  nothing  to  test? 

we  are  forbidden  to  test.  We  wlU 
lose  them.  They  wiU  go  into  the  skate- 
board industry  or  teaching  some- 
where, but  you  wlU  not  keep  your 
team  together,  that  God  forbid  the 
day  comes  that  you  might  need  them. 

I  Just  cannot  see  why  you  want  to 
maa^y  Soviet  conventional  advan- 

|e  by  legislating  restrictions  on  our 


le  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MICA).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
frdm  Illinois  [Mr.  Htde]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  want  to  pick  up  from  what  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois 
Just  said,  because  I  think  every 
Member  of  this  House  ought  to  read 
this  dociunent. 

What  you  have  got  on  pages  14,  15, 
16. 17,  and  18  is  the  Democratic  caucus 
of  jthe  House  of  Representatives  defin- 
ing this  legal  statutory  language,  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  defining  it  in  a  level  that  none  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  provided  for. 

We  talk  about  this  being  the  200th 
anbiversary  of  the  Constitution,  and 
none  of  our  Founding  Fathers  would 
have  accepted  435  Secretaries  of  State 
in  the  House  writing  in,  for  example, 
page  18,  line  11: 

The  term  "designated  test  area"  means  an 
area  within  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States  which— 

(A)  is  known  to  be  composed  of  strong- 
coapllng  rock;  and 

(B)  Is  located  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
siOKle  existing  nuclear  weapons  testing  site 
in  Such  country. 

i^ow,  I  would  guess  that  of  the  250 
ori  so  Democrats  who  will  routinely 
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this  thing.  240  who  have  no 

hat  this   means,   have   never 

to  an  expat,  do  not  know 

it  is  appropriate,  but  wHl 

vote  yes.  because  that  Is 

the  policy  of  the  party  right 


after  item  in  this  particular 
is  the  unilateral  cripiding  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  nothing  in 
here  that  cripples  Gorbachev,  because 
you  do  not  have  the  power.  There  is 
nothing  in  here  which  affects  the 
Soviet  ptaiplre,  because  you  cannot 

The  gentleman  who  is  sitting  in  the 
Chair  right  now  has  seen  firsthand 
what  t|ie  Soviets  have  done  at  our  Em- 
bassy. JAII  of  you  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity in  recent  weeks  to  see  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  E&ipire,  and  what 
is  the  response  of  the  Democratic 
caucus?  Is  is  to  Impose  on  the  appro- 
priatlohs  bOI  a  piece  of  statutory  lan- 
guage Which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
approirlatlons. 

This  is  purely  an  excuse  to  cripple 
Americ  a  first  to  send  the  signal  to  the 
Soviet!  that  no  matter  how  much  they 
insult  js,  or  to  quote  George  Shultz, 
no  matter  how  much  they  invade  our 
soveresn  territory,  no  matter  what 
they  dp  to  us,  there  are  always  people 
in  the'  Democratic  caucus  willing  to 
make  sure  we  tie  America's  hands,  no 
matter  what  the  Soviets  are  doing. 

The  [Soviets  are  in  Afghanistan 
today.  JThe  Soviets  are  building  nucle- 
ar we^x>ns  today.  The  Soviets  are 
playing  their  games,  and  what  is  the 
Demooatic  Party  in  the  House  doing? 

It  is ,  systematically  weakening  the 
capacitor  of  the  United  States  as  a 
country  to  lead  the  Western  alliance. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleiiian  yield? 

Mr.  cmGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  siting  back  here  listening  to  the 
gentleman,  and  I  agree  with  every 
word  hie  said. 

Can  you  answer  this  question?  What 
are  we  getting  from  the  Soviets  for  re- 
stricting ourselves  to  numerical  subli- 
mits, no  matter  they  have  broken  out 
a  new  weapons  system,  encrypting? 
Are  wei  getting  anything,  or  are  we  get- 
ting a  l^lg  zero? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  jjust  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleihan  from  Illinois,  that  there  is 
sadly  a  faction  particularly  in  the 
E>emocratic  Party  in  this  country 
which  does  not  care  what  we  get  from 
the  Soviets. 

It  cares  what  we  give  up.  It  never 
questions  Moscow;  it  alwajrs  attacks 
Washington. 

In  other  words,  trading  something 
for  nothing  is  a  good  idea.  They  give 
away  ^methlng  for  insult.  The  Rus- 
sians i|isult  us;  they  give  them  some- 
thing. 
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The  Russians  put  bugs  in  our  Em- 
bassy. The  Russians  laugh  at  our 
State  Department  they  give  them 
something. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  am  reminded  of  an  old 
law  that  I  once  composed.  Ignorance  is 
salvageable,  but  stupid  is  forever. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  may  be  a  Chi- 
cago position,  but  I  cannot  comment 
on  it 

I  wish  every  Member  would  look 
carefully  at  the  kind  of  blind  self -crip- 
pling games  we  are  now  playing  for 
partisan  ideological  piuix)ses  that 
have  real  ImiMtct  on  the  real  world, 
and  ask  yourselves,  is  an  appropria- 
tions supplemental  bill  really  the 
place  to  define  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  to  weaken 
American  negotiators? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Cleric  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sic.  3.  within  the  funds  appropriated  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Armed 
Ftorces  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and  pursuant  to 
section  403(a)  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  ftmds  may  be  used  for  humanitarian 
and  dvic  assistance  costs  under  chapter  20 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 

Sic.  3.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  fiacal  year 
1087  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  de- 
activate or  Implement  procedures  for  con- 
version or  deactivation  of  the  815th  Air 
Force  Reserve  Weather  Reconnaissance 
Squadron.  Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Missis- 
sippi, or  for  the  deactivation  of  the  36th 
Tactical  Airlift  Squadron.  McChord  Air 
Force  Base.  Washington. 

Sic.  4.  None  of  the  ftmds  appropriated  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  fiscal  year 
1987  are  available  for  remuneration  of  any 
Individual  or  entity  associated  with  fund 
raising  for  the  restoration  of  the  Battleship 
Texas:  Provided,  That  the  grant  for  the  res- 
toration should  be  made  to  the  Texas  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Department  vice  the  Battle- 
ship Texas  Advisory  Board  of  the  SUte  of 
Texas. 

Ssc.  5.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  within  60  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  deployment  or  maintenance 

of- 

(1)  launchers  for  more  than  820  Intercon- 
tinental ballisUc  missUes  carrying  multiple 
independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRVs)* 

(2)  laimchers  for  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  1,200  intercontinental  ballistic  missUes 
carrying  MIRVs  and  submarine  launched 
ballistic  mlssUes  cairylng  MIRVs; 

(3)  an  aggregate  of  more  than  1,320 
launchers  described  In  paragraph  (2)  and 
heavy  bombers  equipped  for  air  launched 
cruise  missUes  caiMtble  of  a  range  in  excess 
of  six  hundred  kilometers:  or 

(4)  a  number  of  MIRVs  on  an  individual 
ballistic  missile  In  excess  of  the  limitations 
included  in  the  SALT  n  agreement.  lU 
agreed  sUtements  and  common  understand- 
ings: 

unless  the  President  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Soviet  Union,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act,  has  exceeded  the 
UmiUtions  Included  in  subsections  (a)  (1-4). 
Such  certification  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  report,  in  both  classified  and  undassined 
versions,  provicttng  information  upon  wtiich 
the  President  bases  his  certif  IcaUon:  Provid- 


ed, That  for  purposes  of  this  lecilan.  the 
following  deflnitlons  shall  apply— 

(1)  launchers  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
...1.^1^  and  submarine  launched  ballistic 
mlMiles  equipped  with  multiple  independ- 
ently targetable  reentry  vehicles  are  launch- 
ers of  the  types  developed  and  tested  for 
la<inch«ng  intercontinental  ballistic  missQes 
and  submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles 
equipped  with  mulUple  Independently  tar- 
getable reentry  vehicles;  and 

(2)  air  launched  cruise  missiles  are  un- 
manned, self-propelled,  guided,  weapon  de- 
livery vehicles  which  sustain  flight  through 
the  use  of  aerodynamic  lift  over  most  of 
their  flight  path  and  which  are  flight  tested 
from  or  deployed  on  aircraft. 

(b)  Within  30  days  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  notify  Congress  of 
his  plans  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  (a). 

SBC  *.  FISCAL  TKAB  IWT  NUCLEAR  TESHNC  LIMI- 
TATION. 
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(a)  LnnTATioii.— Effective  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  ttils  Act,  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  may  not  l>e 
obligated  or  expended  to  carry  out  a  nuclear 
explosion  with  a  yield  exceeding  one  Idlo- 
ton.  or  a  nuclear  explosion  that  is  conducted 
outside  a  designated  test  area,  unless  the 
President  certifies  to  Congress— 

(1)  that  the  Soviet  Union,  after  the  end  of 
the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  carried  out  a 
nuclear  explosion  with  a  yield  exceeding 
one  idloton; 

(2)  that  the  Soviet  Union,  after  the  end  of 
such  90-day  period,  has  carried  out  a  nucle- 
ar explosion  outside  a  designated  test  area; 
or 

(3)  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to 
accept  and  Implement  reciprocal  In-country 
monitoring  arrangements  to  talte  effect  not 
later  than  the  last  day  of  such  90-day  period 
and  extend  through  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1987. 

(b)  TSUOKATIOH  POR  (CERTAIN  NKW  AfiRKK- 

ifKiiTs.— The  UmiUUon  on  nuclear  explo- 
sions in  subsection  (a)  shall  cease  to  apply  if 
supplanted  by  an  agreement,  accord,  or 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  establishing  significant  llmiU 
on  nuclear  explosions  by  such  countries 
that  is  negotiated  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Dsruimows.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "in-country  reciprocal  moni- 
toring arrangements"  means  arrangemenU 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  supplement  national  technical 
means  of  verification  tlirough  the  emplace- 
ment by  each  country  of  seismic  monitoring 
sUtlons  on  the  national  territory  of  the 
other  so  that  the  seismic  monitoring  net- 
work of  each  nation  will  be  cmMkble  of  de- 
tecting and  identifying  nuclear  explosions 
with  a  yield  exceeding  one  klloton  at  known 
nuclear  weapons  test  sites  of  the  other 
nation  and  at  any  other  site  of  the  other 
nation  that  currently  his  the  capability  to 
accommodate  decoupled  nuclear  explosions 
with  a  yield  exceeding  one  klloton. 

(2)  The  term  "designated  test  area"  means 
an  area  within  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States  wliicb— 

(A)  is  known  to  )>e  composed  of  strong- 
coupUng  rock;  and 

(B)  is  located  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
single  existing  nuclear  weapons  testing  site 
in  such  country. 


Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numbo'  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  the  floor  at 
this  moment  to  respond  to  the  criti- 
cism that  we  Just  heard  from  the 
other  side  on  the  question  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  limitations  Included  in  the 
SALT  n  aggreement  which  have  Just 
been  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  as  we  act  on  the  supplemental 
i4>proprlatlons  bllL 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  never  heard  any  of 
this  criticism  about  this  pbllcy  when 
the  Reagan  administration,  for  5% 
years  exercised  Interim  restraint  Even 
though  Ronald  Reagan,  while  cam- 
paigning for  President  of  the  United 
States  said  that  he  felt  that  SALT  H 
was  fatally  flawed,  when  he  became 
President,  when  he  heard  the  advice 
of  his  National  Security  Advisers,  thd 
Joint  Chiefs,  the  head  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  he  found  out  cme  very 
important  thinr  That  the  Soviet 
Union  had  the  al^ty  to  add  more  of- 
fensive capability  to  their  force  struc- 
ture than  we,  the  United  States,  did. 
We  could  not  keep  up  with  their  de- 
ployment rate. 

Because  of  that  the  President  said. 
"We  will  exercise  a  policy  of  Interim 
restraint."  Between  1»81.  when  he 
took  office,  and  1986.  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Reagan  administration  to  abide 
by  the  limits  in  the  SALT  n  agree- 
ment as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  did 
the  same. 

I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  that  this 
served  our  vital  interests.  The  Soviets 
have  withdrawn  1,300  laimchers  be- 
cause of  the  restraint  required  to  stay 
within  those  sublimits  on  SALT  H.  I 
think  that  it  is  still  in  our  national  se- 
curity interests  to  exercise  restraint 
during  this  time  when  we  have  our  ne- 
gotiators in  Geneva.  The  Soviets  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  are  willing  to 
continue  to  abide  by  the  sublimits  in 
SALTH. 

I  think  it  is  very  critical,  that  we  ex- 
ercise that  restraint  as  welL  I  think  it 
is  in  our  national  security  Interest  to 
doit 

Remember  somethinr  If  you  are  for 
the  President's  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive, the  last  thing  you  want  is  an  ac- 
celeration in  the  offensive  arms  race. 
The  President  himself  has  said  that  it 
is  his  policy  that  we  should  have  deep 
reductions  In  those  offensive  weaptMis. 
I  would  Just  say  to  my  friends  and 
colleagues,  I  think  that  otuitinuhig  the 
policy  of  interim  restraint  is  in  our  se- 
curity Interest.  It  makes  sense.  I  want 
our  negotiators  to  succeed.  I  hope  very 
much  that  we  get  a  strategic  agree- 
ment of  50-percent  reduction  and  we 
can  work  out  a  way  to  proceed  and 
have  arms  control  dealing  with  INF, 
offensive  strategic  weapons,  and.  at 
the  foanf  time,  dealing  with  the  vary 
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imporUnt  qu«U<»  of  the  ABM  acree- 
taeat. 

But  let  UB  not  tear  up  ezlatlnc  agree- 
ments  until  we  get  the  new  anuL  The 
iMt  four  PreMmtB,  two  of  which  were 
RepubUcan.  Mr.  mxon  and  Mr.  Ford, 
wen  at  the  foretrant  of  arms  oontroL 
Tbtir  work  should  be  iweeerved.  and 
that  la  what  we  are  trying  to  dp  here 
by  mahitalntng  these  limits  In  the 
SALT  n  agreement. 

Mr.  HTDB.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl  the 
genUemlm  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  my  good 
frimd  from  Illinois.  I  know  that  this  is 
a  dark  day  for  him.  but  I  want  him  to 
know  that  we  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  get  an  INF  agreement  and 
that  we  are  going  to  make  some 
progrenta  ams  ooBtroL 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  would  teU  my  Mend 
that  it  has  been  a  whole  daik  era  since 
last  Ifovember. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  think  this  is  the 
wrong  time  to  discuss  the  Iran-Contra- 
gate  affair,  but  if  the  gentleman  in- 
sists, we  can  go  ahead. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  wiU  be  happy  to  talk 
about  that  too.  if  you  will  get  me  the 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  ask 
my  friend:  How  do  we  get  the  Soviets 
to  comply  with  the  SALT  n  Treaty 
that  they  have  already  violated?  Does 
the  gentleman  agree  they  have  violat- 
ed it? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Let  me  take  back  my 
time:  I  think  I  have  the  thrust  of  what 
the  gmtleman  is  concerned  about.  He 
is  coocemed  about  violations. 

We  have  a  way  of  dealing  with  viola- 
tions and  that  is  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission.  An  entity  that 
has  been  underutilised,  maybe  it  is  the 
nicest  way  I  can  say  it,  by  the  Reagan 
administration  over  the  last  6  years. 

There  is  another  thing  we  can  do.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  the  Senate  pointed  out 
a  few  weeks  ago.  We  can  take  intelli- 
gent, proportional  responses.  The  gen- 
tleman menticms  encrytion  of  teleme- 
try. We  can  encrypt  as  well  the  radio 
signals  off  of  our  missiles.  We  have  got 
a  second  new  type,  that  is  called  Bfidg- 
etman.  I  frankly  believe  that  we  can 
deal  with  them  on  the  question  of  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar. 

Let  us  deal  with  the  violations  in  a 
rational,  intelligent  way.  Let  us  not 
tear  up  the  agreement  that  we  have 
worked  so  hard  to  achieve. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Schexjer 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

RUOIIAL  XZnjUIATIOIi 

Mr.  SCHBDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been,  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
to  be  a  member  of  the  House  delega- 
ticm  to  the  77th  Conference  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  which  wiU  be 
held  in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  from 
April  27  to  May  2. 

I  have  beoi  asked  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr. 
to  represent  him  at  the  IPU's 


ocecutlve  cmnmittee  meetings  on  April 
21  and  April  25  and  wUl  be  departing 
f«-  Managua  later  this  afternoon.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  likely  that  I  wUl  miss 
some  of  today's  legislative  business. 

While  I  regret  this  fact,  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  the  U.S.  Congress  be 
rtpreaented  at  the  IPU  executive  com- 
mittee meetings. 

jMr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
^rds. 

!Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  respond  to 
niy  friend  from  Washington  State  be- 
cause I  found  his  comments  very  con- 
fosing.  Let  me  walk  through  what  I 
heard  which  I  am  sure  is  a  little  differ- 
ent than  the  gentleman  intended  to 
sgy. 

,The  gentleman  said,  "First  of  all,  in 
the  late  seventies,  liberal  Democrats 
weakened  our  defense  so  much  that 
eien  if  we  wanted  to  go  ahead  and 
baild  up,  the  Russians  would  build  up 
faster  than  we  did." 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  do  not  believe  I  said 
tliat. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  If  you  want  to  take 
n^tes.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  find  time, 
if  jthe  Chair  will  give  it  to  us,  to  discuss 
iti 

le  gentlonan  did;  he  said,  "When 

iagan  came  into  office,  he  found 
it  the  Soviet  capacity  to  build  new 
)ns  was  so  much  greater  than  our 
C9ipacity  that  prudence  involved  not 
letting  them  get  started  with  building 
niw  weapons  faster  than  we  could." 
JAr.  DICKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
3^1d.  I  would  argue  that  we  are  in  the 
sakne  position  today  after  6  years  of 
the  Reagan  buildup. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  The  answer  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  that  reality  today 
isjto  offer  a  defense  budget  number  in 
the  budget  lower  than  your  own 
Armed  Services  Committee  members 
wanted;  lower  than  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. So  we  started  the  eighties 
weaker  than  the  Russians.  We  have 
stjll  not  caught  up,  and  your  party's 
answer  is  to  stay  weaker. 

,  D  1440 

O^en  the  gentleman  went  on  to  say, 
if  |l  might  add,  if  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman  

Mr.  DICKS.  At  least  we  had  a 
budget.  The  gentleman's  party  did  not 
eMen  offer  one  this  year. 

Mr.  OINORICH,  Then  the  gentle- 
mkn  went  on  to  say,  if  I  might  add: 
"The  Soviets  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  are  going  to  follow  the  sublimits 

I  SALT  II." 

fow  in  the  first  place,  I  am  peren- 
>y  amazed  at  the  willingness  of 
le  of  my  friends  in  the  Democratic 
Pi  xty  to  beUeve  the  Soviets,  who  sys- 
te  natically  lie. 

[n  the  second  place,  there  is  no  ex- 
isting agreement.  SALT  II  was  never 
nutified  and  imder  our  Constitution  it 
is  not  a  binding  agreement. 
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The  gentleman  went  on  to  say:  "We 
believe  we  are  going  to  get  an  agree- 
ment on  missiles." 

I  wduld  suggest  two  points,  and  then 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield;  one,  if  the  gen- 
tlonai  honestly  believes  that  we  are 
in  the  middle  of  negotiations,  why 
would  we  cripple  our  own  country  in 
the  middle  of  negotiations?  If  the  gen- 
tleman honestly  believes  we  might  get 
an  aireement,  why  would  we  give 
away  an  the  floor  of  the  House  what 
could  l>e  negotiated  at  Geneva? 

Two.  The  gentleman  went  on  to  say. 
"Weill  we  can  deal  with  the  Kras- 
noyarsk's radar,  or  we  can  deal  with 
encryttUon." 

Why  would  you  lock  into  the  Ameri- 
can legislative  process  binding  law 
whichj  could  easily  take  2  or  3  years  to 
change? 

Is  it)  not  precisely  in  the  Founding 
Fathe^  and  the  Federalist  Pi4)ers  in 
the  Cbnstitution  clear  that  precisely 
because  foreign  relations  change  rap- 
idly yoxi  should  not  bind  your  own 
Nation  and  cripple  your  own  Nation 
by  locking  into  law? 

Finaflly,  let  me  just  say  to  my  friend, 
what  the  Russians  have  said  is  simply. 
They  want  the  right  to  break  the 
treaty!  wherever  it  helps  them  and 
they  \Hll  agree  to  abide  by  the  treaty 
wherever  it  helps  them. 

What  the  gentleman  is  now  saying  is 
fine,  we  will  lock  into  law  that  Amer- 
ica will  abide  by  the  treaty  precisely 
where,  it  helps  the  Russians,  and  by 
the  way.  we  will  not  do  anything  in 
law,  because  you  have  nothing  in  this 
bUl,  ypu  do  not  legislate  any  punish- 
ment lor  the  Russians,  you  do  not 
mandate  encryption,  you  do  not  man- 
date how  to  respond  to  Krasnoyarsk's. 
Everything  which  would  hurt  the  Rus- 
sians is  out  of  the  bill.  Everything 
which  would  hurt  America  is  in  the 
bill,  and  then  you  put  it  into  law. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlenun  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

HUNTER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
^he  gentleman  for  yielding. 

it  is  interesting  that  the  gen- 
from  Washington  talked  about 
iding  consultative  committee 
and  saiid  that  if  we  have  problems  we 
can  work  things  out  with  them. 

They  have  done  nothing  with  regard 
to  encryption.  They  have  done  noth- 
ing with  regard  to  Krasnoyarsk's.  In 
fact,  ^he  Soviet  Union  violates  the 
SALT  agreement  hoping  that  they  can 
throuMi  the  standing  consultative 
committee  find  out  what  type  of  tech- 
nology we  use  to  discover  the  violation 
so  that  they  might  defend  against  us, 
seeing  through  that  window  a  second 
time  ahd  discovering  future  violations. 

Let  toe  quote  from  Jimmy  Carter 
with  regard  to  the  possible  violations 
of  SALT.  He  said: 


The  SovleU  know  th*t  If  we  ever  detect 
any  violation  of  the  SALT  agreement  that 
that  would  be  a  basis  upon  which  to  reject 
the  treaty  In  lU  entirety. 

Instead  of  rejecting  the  treaty  in  its 
entirety,  the  liberal  Members  of  this 
Congress  want  to  lock  in  the  President 
on  a  treaty  with  regard  to  which  every 
single  Member  of  Congress  agrees  the 
Soviets  have  violated.  I  have  yet  to 
meet  a  Member  of  Congress  who  says 
that  Krasnoyarsk  is  not  a  violation  of 
the  SALT  agreement. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  if  he  would  like. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  is 
that  the  SALT  II  agreement  was  the 
policy  of  the  Reagan  administration 
for  5Vi  years.  I  think  it  was  the  correct 
policy.  I  think  we  should  stay  with  it.  I 
think  by  exercising  restraint  at  this 
point  in  time  we  keep  the  Soviets 
under  those  limits. 

The  three  gentlemen  standing  are 
three  of  the  greatest  advocates  for 
SDI  there  is.  There  is  one  easy  way  to 
overwhelm  SDI.  It  is  an  offensive 
breakout  by  the  Soviets,  where  they 
have  more  capability  to  do  it.  It  is  not 
in  our  defense  interest  to  start  and 
provoke  a  defensive  arms  race,  so  I 
think  by  exercising  restraint  on  our 
part.  we  keep  them  exercising  re- 
straint on  their  part.  It  lays  the 
groundwork  for  a  better  climate  for 
achieving  the  deep  cuts  we  would  like. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oeorgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Oeorgia? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we 
have  some  idea  how  long  we  are  going 
to  be  on  this  particular  section? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  just 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  North 
Carolina  that  it  is  the  gentleman's 
party  which  puts  this  section  in  the 
biU  and  that  many  people  may  wish  to 
comment  on  a  matter  this  profound 
that  the  gentleman's  party  has  put  in 
the  bill.  I  could  not  say  for  others  who 
might  want  to  talk  at  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  will 
yield,  I  wiU  not  add  to  the  bimlen  of 
time,  I  just  want  to  make  one  com- 
ment in  response  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oe(»gia  [Mr.  Odigricb]  is  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  can  produce  more 
than  we  can.  if  that  is  so,  that  Is  really 
a  tragedy  and  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  besides  taking  refuge  in 
page  14  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  ought  to  do  a 
lot  about  it.  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  HYDE.  This  gentleman  has  the 
time. 
Mr.  DICKS.  The  gentleman  yields. 
Mr.  HYDE.  Second,  the  argument 
for  redundancy,  what  happens  to 
that?  I  have  heard  for  years,  we  can 
bomb  them  to  the  Stone  Age.  They 
can  bomb  us.  We  do  not  need  any 
more  bombs.  All  of  a  sudden  we  are 
talcing  some  apprehension  at  the  fact 
that  they  can  outproduce  us  in  more 
bombs.  What  happens  to  the  argu- 
ment of  redundancy? 

Third,  if  the  ABM  Treaty  was  such  a 
wonderful  document  5  years  ago  or  6 
years  ago  and  President  Reagan  said 
he  was  going  to  informally  observe  it, 
that  is  fine,  but  it  has  been  shredded 
and  turned  into  confetti  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  seems  to  me  that  changes 
the  equation.  Our  response  to  that  has 
to  be  the  ability  to  break  out  of  this 
unratified  massively  violated  already 
by  its  terms  expired  treaty  when  and 
where  we  want  to.  not  when  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  to.  That  is  my  complaint 
with  the  gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  resMl  one  paragraph,  and  then  I 
will  yield.  I  cannot  imagine  any 
Member  of  this  House,  outside  of  the 
very  Select  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  who  has  any  notion 
whether  or  not  the  United  States 
should  have  on  page  15: 

An  aggregate  of  more  than  1.330  launch- 
ers described  In  paragraph  2  and  heavy 
bombers  equipped  for  air  launch  cruise  mis- 
siles capable  of  a  range  In  excess  of  600  kilo- 
meters. 

My  point  is  Just  that  it  is  madness 
for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
to  get  involved  at  this  level  of  self-lim- 
itation of  our  potential  of  change, 
given  the  length  of  time  legislation 
takes. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
thing  I  want  to  make  certain  the  gen- 
tleman understands  is  that  this  is  a 
mutual  restriction.  If  the  President 
certifies  that  the  Soviets  have  gone 
beyond  any  of  those  sub-ceilings,  all 
he  has  to  do  is  send  up  a  certification 


to  the  Congress  and  he  is  freed  from 
these  limits;  so  it  is  a  quectUm  of 
mutual  restraint.  We  will  go  the  extra 
mile,  as  President  Reagan  said  during 
his  first  5%  years.  We  will  exercise 
mutual  restraint. 

I  think  it  is  in  our  security  Intereat 
to  do  it.  The  Soviets  have  greater  ca- 
pability to  break  out  and  to  add  both 
warheads  and  launchers.  So  why 
would  we  do  it.  especially  when  we 
have  had  I  think  the  last  four  or  five 
Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  all  say 
that  this  agreement  is  in  our  security 
interest. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  because  our  re- 
sponse to  their  breaking  the  treaty  by 
encrypting  or  by  producing  a  new 
wei4K>ns'  sjrstem,  the  SS-25,  is  not  to 
go  to  the  empty  unproductive  standing 
consultative  commission,  but  it  may  be 
to  add  another  B-52  with  some  cruise 
missile  on  it;  but  the  gentleman  wUl 
not  let  us  do  that.  We  have  to  start  en- 
crypting or  building  new  weapons'  sys- 
tems. Give  us  the  flexibility  to  re- 
spond to  their  buildup. 

AlODfVlIXITT  OrmtXD  ST  MIL  STOKB 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stokks:  On 
page  18,  after  line  18,  add  the  following  new 
section: 

"UMAUTROBIIB)  APPKOPKIATIOH8 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Nothwlthstandlng  section  9136 
or  section  9133  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act.  1987  (as  con- 
tained In  section  101(c)  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  'Joint  Resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes,'  Public  Law  99-500 
and  Public  Law  99-591),  only  funds  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Congress  in  accord- 
ance with  section  502  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  Intelligence  or  intelligence-related  ac- 
tivities. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subaecUon  (c), 
all  intelligence  and  intelligence-related  ac- 
tivities for  which  funds  were  appropriated 
In  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1987 
shall  be  considered  specifically  authorised 
by  Congress  pursuant  to  section  503  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947. 

"(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  cer- 
tain intelligence  or  intelllgence-reUted  ac- 
tivities referred  to  in  subsedton  (b)  and 
identified  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  be  the  subject  of  reprogram- 
ming  actions  agreed  upon  by  the  appropri- 
ate Committees  of  Congrev." 

Mr.  STOKES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
fense portion  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1987  contained  two 
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provWooB— Mctkni  9iat  and 
1  f  US— wtaldi  •none  their  other 
eCftets  Miwed  tb»  requirement  of  we- 
thB  Ml  of  the  VtOoBal  Seeurtty  Act 
of  1M7.  SeeUon  SOI  raouiree  that  aU 
fundi  9ent  for  IntelUfenoe  or  intelll- 
■enw-friated  activltleB  must  have 
town  aufttaotted  and  aivromlated  for 
the  purpoM*  for  i^ich  they  are  ex- 
pended.  Apparently,  the  ecmf erees  felt 
■uch  waivers  were  neoeaary  because 
the  continuing  residutlon  appropri- 
ated funds  for  intelligence  and  tntelli- 
genee^elated  activities  in  excess  of  au- 
thflorted  levels  In  some  cases,  and  in 
the  absence  of  an  authorization  in 
others. 

When  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  iQtelligenoe  became  aware 
of  section  tlSS  and  section  9133.  it  im- 
mediately began  a  dialog  with  the  De- 
fense Awropriations  Subcommittee  in 
an  effort  to  make  several  representa- 
tloBS  of  great  interest  to  the  Intelll- 
geooe  Committee: 

First,  that  section  S02  is  an  essential 
element  of  ccmgressiCHial  oversight  of 
intelligence; 

Second,  that  sections  9126  and  9133 
had  the  effect,  which  were  unintended 
by  the  conferees,  of  waiving  the  provi- 
sifHis  of  section  802  for  aU  intelligence 
and  intelllgfnoe-related  activities 
during  fiscal  jrear  1987.  whether  or  not 
they  were  authorized: 

Third,  that  this  result  was  of  serious 
concern  to  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, and  should  be  corrected;  and 

Fourth,  that  except  for  two  activi- 
ties, the  committee  had  no  quarrel 
with  the  unauthorized  appropriations 
adopted  by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
norida.  the  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Apixt>priations  Subcommittee,  has 
been  very  appreciative  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee's  concerns.-  He  has 
agreed  to  restore  the  application  of 
section  S02.  Together,  we  lutve  agreed 
to  the  authorteatioo  of  all  fiscal  year 
1987  unauthorized  i4>pr(vriatlons 
except  the  two  activities  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  Intdlteence  Committee. 

As  to  those  two  activities,  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  and  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  have  agreed  that 
they  should  be  restructured  In  one 
case  of  an  aircraft  reconnaissance 
system  and  reallocated  in  the  case  of  a 
technical  collection  system.  Both  sys- 
tems are  listed  in  the  classified  sched- 
ule of  authorizations  for  HJl.  2112. 
the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  under  the  Utle.  "Un- 
auttaerized  Appropriations  for  Repro- 
gramming.  Fiscal  Tear  1987."  H.R. 
2112,  which  was  ordered  reported 
today  by  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
contains  a  provision  similar  to  the 
amendment  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  these  activities 
should  be  the  subject  of  reprogram- 
mings.  The  particulan  of  how  the  two 
committees  agree  these  reprogram- 
mlngs  should  be  structured  are  reflect- 


ed lin  the  discussions  they  have  had 
wil^  vipropriate  intelligence  officials. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ma^  frmn  Florida  [Mr.- Cbaptsll]  for 
any  comments  that  he  may  have  on 
th4  amendment. 

CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
coilcur  In  the  comments  of  the  genUe- 
from  Ohio.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  that  of  our  subcom- 
mlltee  for  his  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
his  willingness  to  work  with  us  in 
trying  to  work  out  a  very  difficult 

te  chairman  of  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
]  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  offered  a  proper 
amendment,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

1^.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ms^  from  Florida. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  minority  members  of  the 
subcommittee  are  very  much  aware  of 
thq  amendment,  as  the  chairman  has 
and  we  have  no  objection  at  all 
amendment. 

STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
from   Illinois   [Mr.   Htdk],   the 
minority  member  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Cramiittee. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thaiik  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  Join  in 
sasfing  that  we  have  no  objection  to 
this  amendment,  and  we  do  support  it. 
Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
an^ndment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  fav  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
BIr.   WATKINS.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  ^ngaglng  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [[Mr.  Chaffcll]  In  a  colloquy  con- 
the  McAlester  Army  Ammiml- 
Plant. 

Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
Florida  knows,  we  have  Just 
led  the  Army  Ammunition  Com- 
mand has  plans  to  take  away  the  Mark 
84  bomb  production  workload  from 
thf  McAlester  Army  Ammunition 
Plgnt. 

Tou've  been  there.  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
yoti  know  that  the  Mark  84  workload 
on  the  plant's  "B  Line"  is  their  bread- 
and-butter  workload. 

&i  addition,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Army  is  also  consider- 
ing taking  away  the  5-inch  projectile 
wvk  from  the  McAlester  AAP. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
agtee  that  the  Army  should  not  pro- 
ce^  with  any  plans  to  reduce  or 
re  Aove  the  Mark  84  or  5-inch  projec- 


tile woridoads  at  the  McAlester  Army 
lUrni  Plant? 

Mr.  Chairman.  If 
itleman  win  yield,  the  gentle- 
Oklah(Hna  has  raised  a  very 
,te  concern  about  the  proposed 
in  woiUoads  at  the  McAles- 
I  agree  that  the  Army  should 
any  such  plans  to  alter  work- 
loads at  the  McAlester  AAP  tmtll  we 
have  had  time  to  review  the  matter. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  it  the  intent  of 
the  gen(tleman  from  Florida  that  none 
of  the  funds  in  this  bill,  nor  the  regu- 
lar Department  of  Defense  Appropriar 
tions  Act  for  fiscal  1987,  should  be  uti- 
lized to  reduce  or  remove  the  present 
workload  at  the  McAlester  AAP?     ' 

Mr.  pHAPPELL.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  is  correct.  None  of  the 
fimds  in  this  bill,  or  any  other  act  pre- 
viously enacted  into  law,  should  be  uti- 
lized to  reduce  the  workload  at  the 
McAlester  AAP. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  t<j  strike  the  requisite  numlier  of 
words.  I 

Mr.  Cnalrman,  I  think  ttiat  it  might 
be  well  to  return  to  the  discussion  of  a 
few  mlAutes  ago  about  the  section  of 
this  bUl  that  deals  with  the  arms  limi- 
tation Mnguage,  because  I  tliink  tliat 
some  of  the  majority  need  to  under- 
stand why  some  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aislie  feel  a  little  concerned  about 
the  way  that  we  legislate  aroimd  here, 
particidarly  in  matters  as  weighty  as 
tills,  aqd  I  do  not  think  that  either 
side  of  the  aisle  can  doubt  that  when 
we  put  language  into  a  bill  ttiat  essen- 
tially establishes  a  brand-new  foreign 
policy  position  for  the  United  States, 
that  thfit  is  in  fact  a  very  weighty  sul>- 
ject. 

Yet  what  we  have  brought  to  us 
today  I4  a  bill  that  not  only  takes  that 
position,  but  then  allows  no  amend- 
ments whatsoever  to  the  product  that 
has  cc^e  out  of  the  Democratic 
caucus. 

Mrs.  BCHROEDER.  Mr.  Ctialrman. 
wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ^ALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman [from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  I3CHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  qutetion  is.  Why  did  the  gentle- 
man nojt  move  to  strike  It  out  then?  He 
could  iiave  striken  that  entire  section 
If  it  disturbed  him  so  much.  Why  did 
he  not  move  to  strike  it  out? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Because  that  is  an- 
other fbcXMr  of  the  way  the  majority 
legislates.  In  other  words,  we  are  given 
a  chance  only  to  either  accept  it  all  or 
reject  ik  ail,  never  to  modify,  never  to 
have  a  chance  as  a  body  to  work  with 
this  language  and  find  out  whether  or 
not  th^re  may  be  acceptable  ways  to 
deal  with  it. 

My  guess  is  that  the  reason  why 
they  do  not  allow  us  to  have  any 
chance  to  deal  with  this  language  is 
because  the  last  time  they  brought 
these  ifinds  of  bills  to  the  floor,  they 


ended  up  kind  of  embarrassed,  because 
there  was  language  that  was  brought 
onto  the  floor  and  there  was  debate  on 
the  floor  that  ended  up  showing  that 
they  do  not  have  a  very  viable  posi- 
tion, so  that  this  time  when  they  come 
to  the  floor,  what  they  now  say  is, 
"We  wcm't  even  allow  any  amend- 
ments to  the  section."  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  a  major  concern. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  WHl  the  gentle- 
man jrleld  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  will  get  my 
own  time  a  little  later,  but  I  Just 
wanted  to  say  that  the  last  time  we 
brought  this  to  the  floor  we  were  not 
embarrassed  at  all.  These  won  by  very 
strong  majorities,  and  in  fact  we  would 
have  pursued  them  further,  except  we 
felt  that  it  was  Important  for  the 
President  to  be  able  to  go  to  Reykja- 
vik, and  In  good  faith  and  bipartisan 
good  spirits  we  withdraw  these.  But 
they  were  not  embarrassing  to  this 
side.  In  fact,  it  was  with  strong  biparti- 
san support  that  they  passed.  We  were 
offering  the  opportunity  to  strike  the 
entire  thing  out  if  it  were  so  desired, 
and  these  read  exactly  as  they  did 
after  we  amended  the  bill  last  year. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  realize  that 
the  Democratic  caucus— and  the  gen- 
tlewoman Is  very,  very  generous— I 
mean,  they  really  do  feel  strongly  that 
the  minority  ought  to  be  given  real 
rights.  I  mean,  we  are  given  about  the 
same  rights  here  as  Soviet  Union 
rights,  because  what  we  are  granted  is 
the  opportunity  to  vote  up  or  down  on 
one  subject,  much  as  they  have  a 
chance  in  their  processes  to  vote  up  or 
down  on  one  candidate  from  one 
party. 

I  would  suggest  if  we  were  really 
going  to  be  fair  around  here  and  we 
were  really  going  to  do  this  right,  that 
we  would  simply  allow  the  minority  to 
have  its  chance  to  deal  with  this  lan- 
guage. If  tills  language  is  so  great  that 
it  cannot  even  lie  subjected  to  any 
debate,  then  I  suggest  that  maybe  it 
has  some  merit  to  it  not  to  allow 
amendments,  but  I  suggest  that  there 
are  some  things  in  here  that  we  might 
want  to  discuss  a  little  bit,  and  maybe 
perhaps  we  ought  to  liave  some 
amendments  too. 

Mr.  AttCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  Inquiry  of  the  gentleman:  Did  the 
gentleman,  if  he  objected  to  the  rule 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  able, 
or  if  he  says  so,  unable  to  deal  with 
the  arms  control  provisions  of  this  bUl, 
did  he  go  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
ask  for  any  different  rule  with  regard 
to  these  provisions  that  he  finds  objec- 
tionable? Did  he  ask  for  greater  lati- 


tude in  terms  of  amending  this  bill?  I 
think  the  record  is  that  the  gentleman 
did  not. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  that  that  is 
exactly  right  on  this  particular  bill.  I 
would  also  say  to  the  gentleman,  how- 
ever, that  I  go  to  the  Rules  Oonunlttee 
often,  and  I  find  very  often  that  the 
Rules  Committee  does  not  bother  to 
take  minority  considerations  in.  and  I 
do  not  think  that  there  was  any 
chance  that  the  minority  was  going  to 
be  given  the  right  to  amend  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bilL 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  But  the  point  is  that 
the  gentlonan  did  not  go. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Walker  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  understand  the  gentleman's 
tteing  concerned  about  the  procedure 
that  he  has  mentioned.  I  thought  that 
he  might  also  be  aware  that  this  is  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  It 
certainly  is  not  a  legislative  vehicle. 
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It  is  not  something  upon  which  a 
major  policy  decision  ought  to  be 
made. 

Even  more  than  that,  I  thought  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman,  if 
he  really  wants  to  Increase  his  ire, 
that  during  the  consideration  of  this 
particular  section  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  there  was  a  time 
limit  of  10  minutes  on  each  side.  So 
this  momentous  decision  was  made  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  with  a 
time  limit  of  10  minutes  on  each  side. 

I  ttiink  the  gentleman's  point  is  very 
well  taken. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  simply  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  major 
policy  decision  in  this  House  that  says 
trust  the  Soviets  and  blame  America 
first  Is  our  foreign  policy,  then  I  would 
suggest  that  it  deserves  some  real 
debate  and  we  are.  in  fact,  making 
that  decision  In  this  bill.  It  is  not  get- 
ting real  debate  because  the  majority 
caucus  in  this  body  has  decided  that 
no  debate  should  really  take  place  on 
tills  language. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Iti.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  more  than 
Just  slightly  amazed,  although  I  sup- 
pose I  should  not  be,  at  the  remarks 
from  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  at 
the  way  he  describes  the  two  arms 
control  provisions  that  are  in  this  bill, 
which  passed  this  House  with  broad 
delMtte  a  year  ago.  They  are  identical 


to  what  they  were  a  year  ago  and  they 
did  not  just  get  10  minutes  debate  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  this 
year.  But  when  the  gentleman  de- 
scribes that  as  trusting  the  Russians 
and  blaming  America  first,  I  find  that 
to  l>e  the  biggest  bunch  of  rubbish  I 
have  heard  in  a  long  time. 

Who  we  are  trusting  in  these  provi- 
sions, if  the  gentleman  will  read  this 
bill.  Is  an  elected  offidal  in  this  coun- 
try ttiat  the  gentleman  supports,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Under 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  which  brings  the 
United  states  into  compliance  with 
SALT  n,  if  the  President,  your  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Walker,  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Soviets  have  broken  out 
of  the  sulxxillngs  that  we  impose  on 
our  own  arsenal,  then  all  bets  are  off. 
It  Is  up  to  your  President.  You  should 

trust  him.    

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  You  support  him,  you 
should  trust  lilm. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  in  a 
minute  because  he  yielded  to  me  and 
will  lie  glad  to  yield,  but  first  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  to  look  at  page  17. 
Turn  to  page  17. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  it  here. 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  page  17  and  read  page  17,  he 
will  see  that  under  the  testing  provi- 
sion, which  is  the  other  major  arms 
control  provision  in  this  bill,  once 
again  the  President  is  given  the  au- 
thority to  certify  whether  or  not  the 
Soviet  Union  has  broken  out  of  the  1- 
klloton  test  cap.  If  he  says  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  would  assimie  the  gentle- 
man would  trust  his  President,  if  he 
says  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  broken 
out,  then  all  bets  are  off  in  terms  of 
UJ3.  adherence  to  the  1-kiloton  test  as 
well. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  he 
ought  to  trust  his  President. 

I  would  further  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  on  the  question  of  testing,  if 
he  really  wants  to  stop  the  arms  race, 
the  testing  limitation  is  the  way  to  do 
it.  If  you  want  to  stop.  Mr.  Walker,  if 
you  want  to  stop  the  Soviet  Union 
from  developing,  throu^  additional 
nuclear  testing,  depressed  trajectory 
submarine  launched  missile  warheads, 
which  would  have  the  ability  to  abso- 
lutely annihilate  our  bomber  leg  of 
the  triad,  then  of  course  the  gentle- 
man should  tiave  made  a  motion  to 
strike  the  provision  dealing  with  the 
cap  on  the  testing. 

We  put  that  cap  In.  because  we  do 
not  want  the  Soviets  to  develop  that 
capability.  We  put  that  cap  on  testing 
in  there  l>ecause  we  do  not  want  the 
Soviets  to  improve  their  accuracy, 
their  reliabiUty,  the  lethality  of  their 
arsenal  against  our  American  targets. 

We  do  not  want  any  cheating  so  w« 
said,  Mr.  President,  if  you  certify  that 
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the  Sovleta.  who  h^ve  said  that  they 
would  |o  aloag  with  a  l-klloton  mora- 
tortom  If  we  had  one,  if  you  certify 
that  they  have  broken  out,  then  you 
are  pennitted  to  break  out  as  welL 

I  do  not  know  why  the  gentleman 
does  not  trust  his  President.  It  is  not 
trorting  the  Soviets;  it  is  not  blaming 
America  first. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man.  But  I  would  like  the  gentleman 
to  answer  my  question  as  to  why  he 
does  not  trust  his  own  President. 

Mr.  WAJXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
I  do  trust  my  President. 

The  point  is  I  do  not  trust  the  fact 
that  you  have  handcuffed  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  what  he  can  certify.  I  have 
read  you  bin  too  and  what  you  say  is 
the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act.  so  we  are 
going  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  SS- 
25's  are  already  in  place  in  violation  of 
the  SALT  agreonent,  and  we  are  going 
to  accept  the  fact  that  the  telemetry, 
the  encrypted  telemetry  is  in  place  so 
that  the  President  cannot  certify  any- 
thing about  those  because  you  prevent 
him  fran  doing  it.  So,  therefore,  you 
are  handcuffing  the  President  in  what 
he  can  certify  under  the  bill. 

You  are  also  limiting  it  to  the  sub- 
seetions  that  you  believe  the  Soviets 
have  not  yet  violated.  But  you  do  not 
say  anything  about  subsections  of  the 
Mil  that  they  may  already  be  violating 
and  so,  therefore,  may  violate  again  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Reclaiming  my  time. 
Mr.  Chairman 

Bfr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  has 
not 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Reclaiming  my  time. 
Idr.  Chairman.  I  would  have  to  say  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  the  SALT 
n  provision  in  the  bill.  What  the  gen- 
tleman forgets  Is  that  if  we  break  out 
of  it,  break  out  of  the  SALT  II  ceU- 
ings,  as  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton stated,  we  permit  the  Soviets  to  do 
the  same  thing  too  on  the  subcelUngs. 
on  MIRVd  missOes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoxn  ] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  AuCoim 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem  with  that  is  if  we  break  out 
we  allow  the  Soviets  to  break  out.  and 
they  have  the  ability,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  described,  to 
reconfigure  their  missiles. 

I  would  like  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  pay  attention  for  Just 
one  second.  If  he  studies  the  Soviet  ar- 
senal he  understands  one  thing  about 
the  most  lethal  weapon  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  in  their  own  arsenal, 
and  that  is  the  SS-18's.  That  is  their 
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fin  est  and  most  accurate  missile.  It  is 
today  equipped  with  10  warheads  and 
it  <  an  be  easily  retrofitted  with  14  war- 
he  uis.  If  we  break  out  of  the  subceil- 
ini  B  we  permit  the  Soviets  to  do  the 
sa^e  thing,  and  if  they  would  go  to  14 
on  each  of  their  S8-18's.  their  finest 
mlisUes.  we  would  suddenly  have  a 
mil  Bile  gap  opening  of  something  like 
1.3  K)  warheads. 

lir.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Ch  Lirman.  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

1  [r.  AuCOIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  he  gentleman  from  New  York. 

l[r.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoi*.  B«r. 
Cb  drman.  I  find  the  argiunent  of  the 
gei  itleman  from  Pennsylvania  most  In- 
trii  uing.  He  talks  abut  handcuffing 
the  President,  that  the  President 
cannot  break  out  until  the  date  of  en- 
acttnent.  The  fact  is  that  prior  to  the 
dale  of  enactment  the  President  is  un- 
reaprained,  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment if  the  Soviets  violate  the  Presi- 
dent is  equally  unrestrained.  So  that 
ar{  ument  on  its  face  is  specious. 

Second,  there  are  those  who  view 
anfis  control  as  a  continuing  favor 
th^t  the  United  States  does  for  the 
Sofiet  Union.  Absent  from  the  discus- 
sion is  any  appreciation,  understand- 
ing or  admission  of  the  fact  that  the 
Scmets  have  had  to.  under  SALT  II. 
reduce  far  more  warheads  than  we 
hare. 

Their  argument,  as  far  as  I  can 
follow  it,  revolves  around  the  question 
of  the  SS-25,  and  the  telemetry  en- 
cryption. Both  of  those  questions  are 
ainbiguous.  but  let  us  assume  for  the 
moment  that  the  Soviets  have  violated 
thttn.  The  proper  place  to  deal  with 
th4t  question  is  in  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuConrl 
hai  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dicks  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  AuCoin  was 
allawed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

^i,  AuCOIN.  I  continue  to  yield  to 
th4  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
1. 
DOWNEY  of  New  York.  The  So- 
vi^,  interestingly  enough,  have  re- 
cently told  I^.  Shultz  that  they  would 
bejiappy  to  see  in  the  Standing  Con- 
sulMitive  Commission  the  highest  dele- 
on  that  we  could  send  to  deal  with 
highest  delegation  they  could 
id.  And  Mr.  Shevardnadze,  in  a 
ting  he  had  with  us.  suggested 
thit  two  great  powers  with  all  of  the 
scientific  capabilities  at  our  hand 
should  be  able  to  resolve  these  techni- 
cal questions,  and  I  agree. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  are  these 
technical  questions  that  have  been  un- 
resolved, which  is  their  balance  for 
taking  away  and  Ignoring  all  of  the 
poiitive,  all  of  the  important  changes 
thit  SALT  II  has  provided  us.  This  is 
not  balanced.  This  is  absurdity  and 
tht     gentleman     from     Washington 
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out  before  that  for  5V%  years 
ion  was  aware  of  the 
ion  of  telemetry,  was  aware  of 
luctlon  of  the  S8-25,  and  fol- 
le  SALT  limits  because  it  was 
in  UJ3. 1  interests  to  do  so.  We  are  not 
doing  a  favor  for  the  Soviet  Union 
when  we  reduce  the  nimiber  or  war- 
heads aimed  at  the  United  States. 
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We  are  doing  a  favor  for  the  world 
and  for  our  own  country,  striking  a 
blow  fbr  sanity,  for  limiting  what 
would  ordinarily  have  been  a  period  of 
unrestmined  buildup  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  DICK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  never  think  I 
would  hear  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  say,  trust  the  Soviet  Union,  trust 
the  Rissians.  They  will  not  add  any 
more  onenslve  capability. 

Mr.  Perle  presented  this  to  the 
House  I  Armed  Services  Committee. 
How  iionic  it  is,  trust  the  Soviet 
Union,  take  off  the  offensive  limits,  let 
them  buildup  their  forces  as  much  as 
they  want  to  overcome  the  President's 
SDI.  I  think  it  is  outrageous  that  we 
would  ^ve  up  the  one  limitation  that 
we  haife  on  the  offensive  arms  race 
that  is  hiore  important  to  our  country 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  gives 
and  security.  That  is  why  I 
tded  by  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we 
agreement  here.  There  is 
no  amendment  pending.  Some  of  us 
will  have  to  stay  here  until  we  finish 
this  bi^  I  hope  we  can  get  our  col- 
leagues to  cooperate.  You  are  not  re- 
solving anything.  It  is  a  big  issue,  but 
there  is  no  amendment  pending  and  I 
ask  your  cooperation  to  let  us  get 
through  with  this  bill.  We  can  come 
back  to  this  debate  after  we  get 
through  with  the  rest  of  the  bill.  I  ask 
for  cooperation  at  this  time.  Other- 
wise, w|e  will  have  to  move  to  limit 
debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
point  out  that  the  reading  of  sections 
5  and  6  has  been  completed  and  a  new 
section  7  has  been  added  by  amend- 
ment, "^here  is  no  opportunity  or  pos- 
sibility imder  the  rule  for  any  further 
action  today  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  either  one  of  the  sections 
that  has  been  debated  at  some  length 
now. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
asking  for  cooperation. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  people  have  always  stood 
fast  for  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
world.  We  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one 
in  that  regard.  I  know  that  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
this  House  agree  with  me  on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  6  years, 
our  President  has  sought  to  negotiate 
strategic  agreements  that  he  believes 
might  prevent  war.  There  is  now  a 
feeling  in  the  air  that  his  strength  and 
persistence  in  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  free  world  are  about  to  lead  to 
new  understandings  that  will  neither 
betray  our  democratic  ideals  or  our 
willingness  to  defend  them.  While  sup- 
porting his  efforts,  we  in  this  House 
must  not  allow  our  earnest  desire  for  a 
peaceful  world  to  cloud  our  vision  and 
lead  us  to  statements  or  actions  that, 
instead  of  helping  our  President  in 
this  endeavor,  rob  him  of  the  very 
strength  that  makes  such  understand- 
ings possible. 

We  all  know  that  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  betrays  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world  will  not  stand 
up  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  American 
people.  As  exciting  as  this  moment 
may  seem  to  some  of  us,  we  have  to  re- 
member that  the  American  people  will 
sooner  or  later  review  any  strategic 
agreement  brought  home  by  the  Presi- 
dent. As  we  have  seen  in  the  past,  they 
will  not  stand  for  any  agreement  that 
allows  the  Soviet  Union  to  cheat  or 
welsh  on  its  solemn  promises.  It  was 
for  this  very  reason.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  SALT  II  agreement  never 
stood  a  chance  of  ratification  in  the 
Senate.  As  we  see  in  this  bill,  however, 
there  are  those  who  would  strive  to 
rescue  this  faUed  SALT  II  agreement, 
those  who  would  ignore  the  tremen- 
dous Soviet  violations  of  the  SALT  n 
guidelines,  those  who  would  bind  this 
President  and  this  Nation  to  a  process 
in  which  bad  agreements  are  negotiat- 
ed but  not  ratified,  in  which  Soviet 
violations  are  seen  but  not  punished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
have  shown  time  and  again  that  they 
will  not  agree  to  this,  and  I  can't 
blame  them. 

Those  who  would  preserve  this 
failed  process  now  want  to  expand  it 
to  yet  another  strategic  area.  This  blU 
not  only  requires  our  President  and 
the  American  people  to  forgive  Soviet 
violations  of  SALT  II,  it  lays  the 
groimdwork  for  a  nuclear  test  ban 
that  the  Soviets  are  bound  to  scoff  at. 
The  President  knows  better  than  all 
of  us  here.  I  suspect,  the  many  ways 
the  Soviets  could  cheat  on  a  nuclear 
test  ban.  He  knows  about  the  seismic 
activity  common  to  that  area,  that 
would  confuse  or  verification,  he 
knows  about  past  Soviet  refusals  to 
provide  necessary  geological  informa- 
tion, and  I  suspect  he  wonders  about 
all  of  those  so-called  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions  throughout  Soviet  territory 
that  over  the  years  have  fractured  the 


local  TOdk  strata  and  created  under- 
ground cavities  in  ways  ideal  for 
hiding  nuclear  tests  in  later  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  President  has 
shown  time  and  again  that  when  the 
Interests  of  the  free  world  are  at  stake, 
he  can  take  the  heat.  That's  why,  for 
over  a  year,  he  let  the  Soviet  Union 
and,  yes,  some  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try, portray  him  as  the  bad  guy  for 
not  agreeing  to  a  sloppy  test-ban  mor- 
atorium. All  that  time,  he  k^t  insist- 
ing that  the  Soviets  stop  plajring  to 
the  cameras  and  start  talking  tiu-key 
about  mutual  verification.  Now  the  So- 
viets are  doing  just  that,  so  why  are 
we  in  the  Congress  determined  to  step 
in  and  show  the  Soviets  that  playing 
to  the  cameras  pays  off  after  all? 

ISx.  Chairman,  don't  be  fooled  by 
the  language  of  these  provisions.  They 
send  a  very  clear  message  to  the  Sovi- 
ets—you are  violating  SALT  U,  but 
out  of  our  concern  for  peace,  we  will 
look  the  other  way.  Out  of  that  same 
concern,  we  wUl  now  undercut  our 
President's  good  efforts  in  the  area  of 
nuclear  testing,  and  when  in  the 
future  you  violate  an  inadequately  su- 
pervised test-ban  treaty,  we  will  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  that  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let's  support  the 
President.  Don't  agree  to  these  meas- 
ures that  would  do  so  much  harm  to 
our  efforts  for  really  good  strategic 

treaties^ 

ytr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
up  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Demo- 
crat side  some  of  the  contentions  that 
they  have  been  making  regarding  the 
President's  capability  to  certify  Soviet 
noncompliance  and  thereby  disregard 
sections  of  this  bill.  Incidentally,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  chairman's  concern  that 
we  should  move  on  to  other  matters,  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important,  now 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  major  arms 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  at  least  discuss  issues  such 
as  these  provisions  that  in  my  estima- 
tion handcuff  the  President. 

I  will  yield  as  soon  as  I  make  my 
first  analysis  of  these  particular  provi- 
sions. 

We  all  agree  that  the  Soviets  have 
encrypted  telemetry.  That  means  they 
have  hidden  their  own  technological 
capability  from  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  the  SALT  agreements. 

We  also  agree  that  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  is  a  violation  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Carter,  when  the  agreement  was 
signed,  said,  and  I  quote,  "I  would  not 
sign  nor  present  to  the  Congress  or  to 
the  American  people  any  treaty  which 
in  my  opinion  could  not  be  adequately 
verified  from  the  first  day  it  Is  effec- 
tive." 

Now  we  have  verified  that  there 
have  been  Soviet  violations.  When  one 
side  violates  an  agreement  and  it  was 
understood  when  this  agreement  was 
put  together  that  the  other  side  has 


the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  agree- 
ment  or  to  similarly  infringe  on  the 
agreement.  Congress  ahooldnt  bar  our 
President  f  rmn  exerdiing  his  optknia. 
The  point  that  the  liberal  Membew 
of  Congreis  have  made  with  respect  to 
this  provision  is  they  are  dlreetlng 
that  the  President  Ignore  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar,  and  they  are  also  di- 
recting that  the  President  Ignore  the 
encryption  of  telemetry.  What  they 
are  saying  is,  "We  want  you  to  forget 
about  these  violations  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
says  within  their  sublimits  on  launch- 
ers and  vehicles,  then  we  wUl  stay 
within  that  part  of  the  agreement." 

So  they  have  agreed  that  the  SALT 
treaty  has  been  ruptuired.  They  think 
there  is  one  portion  that  still  has  some 
viability,  and  what  they  are  saying  is 
even  though  the  Soviets  have  deliber- 
ately broken  the  agreement  in  this 
area,  we  want  to  move  to  another  area 
and  try  to  preserve  that  area.  I  think 
that  is  handcuffing  the  President. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
womsm  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  support  what  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  saying.  In  all  fair- 
ness, there  was  an  opportunity  to 
remove  these  sections  from  the  bill  if 
you  found  them  so  unfair.  No  one 
went  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
asked  for  it,  and  no  one  took  up  the 
rule.  We  are  now  on  another  section 
and  people  want  to  move  on. 

But  I  think  also  the  points  that  the 
gentleman  keeps  wanting  to  make  are 
incorrect.  He  keeps  misconstruing 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  proportional  response.  We 
are  talking  in  SALT  about  the  sub- 
limits, period.  And  the  sublimits  bene- 
fit us  so  much  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  President  Reagan  went 
along  with  the  sublimits  for  a  long 
time  because  if  you  break  out,  the  So- 
viets can  take  more  advantage  of  that 
than  we  can. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tlewoman's statement. 

Let  me  respond,  take  badi  my  time, 
with  regard  to  proportional  response. 
Jimmy  Carter  said  "the  Soviets  know 
that  if  we  ever  detect  any  violation  of 
the  SALT  agreement,  any  violation. 
that  would  be  a  basis  on  which  to 
reject  the  treaty  in  its  entirety."  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentlewoman 
that  President  Reagan  shoiild  have 
the  same  rights  as  President  Carter 
obviously  reserved  to  himself  in 
making  these  comments. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  President 
Carter  did  not  get  reelected. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts. 
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lir.  FRAMK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

I  did  waat  to  note  the  impreeatve 
■pectacie  of  the  gcntlewoinan  from 
Ooiofado  maidUneao  firmly  behind 
the  ehaliman  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Ap- 
propriatlopa.  I  am  aure  he  will  count 
on  that  for  ittture  daya. 

But  I  would  like  to  ovy  at  this  point 
that  I  think  aoane  of  what  we  are  get- 
ttng  here  ia  a  Uttle  dig)laced  anger.  A 
lot  of  my  frtanda  in  the  oonaervatlve 
wing  of  the  ReinibUean  party  are 
faajly  unhappy  at  Oeorge  Shulti  and 
not  that  craay  about  Ronald  Reagan 
thaae  days  becauae  he  is  the  one  talk- 
ing about  an  arms  ccmtrol  agreement 
with  the  Ruarians.  Some  of  our 
trkmdB,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Ytuk.  IMr.  Dowhkt]  pointed  out  have 
this  mlaixmnfptiop  of  trying  to  reduce 
the  enonnous  amount  of  money  the 
world  spendB  on  arms  and  trying  to 
make  it  a  little  less  likely  that  we  will 
have  some  of  them  go  off  is  a  favor 
that  we  do  the  Soviets.  Many  of  us 
think  it  is  mutuaL  But  I  would  point 
out  that  the  major  ones— you  know, 
you  are  arguing  both  sides.  On  the  one 
hand  you  are  telling  us  "don't  inter- 
fore  with  Ronald  Reagan,  he  is  on  the 
eve  of  an  agreement."  If  he  is  on  the 
eve  of  an  agreement,  he  must  live  in 
the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  because 
this  man  has  been  on  the  eve  of  that 
agreement  since  sometime  in  1982.  But 
on  the  one  hand  you  are  mad  at  your 
stde  because  you  may  have  an  agree- 
ment, and  then  you  are  mad  at  us  be- 
cause we  are  stopping  you  from  having 
one.  Pick  an  argument  and  make  it. 

Mr.  UUNTUK.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HuiiTia]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Huitibr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
mlnutea.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  say  there  is 
misplaced  anger,  and  I  have  never  seen 
so  much  anger  on  the  side  of  the 
Democrats  than  when  this  President  is 
apparently  ready  to  make  an  arms 
ctmtrol  agreemoit.  I  see  gentlemen 
standing  up  and  saying  "We  have  to 
act  now,  we  have  to  save  the  world  for 
arms  oontroL"  Ronald  Reagan  Is  going 
to  achieve  arms  control  because  he  has 
moved  from  a  positlim  of  strength,  not 
a  poattion  of  weakness.  Now.  when  we 
went  for  the  aero  option  and  originally 
offered  that,  there  were  cries  from  the 
left  side  of  the  Democrat  Party  that 
this  was  ridiculous,  it  could  not  possi- 
bly work,  and  it  was  a  sham  offered  by 
Mr.  Perle>-Ju8t  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  the  ball  \mck.  in  the  Russian 
court. 

It  apparently  is  going  to  work.  The 
Soviets  are  gdng  to  agree  to  the  con- 
cessions that  were  demanded  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  from  a  position  of 
strength.  And  the  Democrat  side 
should  celebrate  that  particular  event 


today  instead  of  trying  to  tie  his  hands 
When  he  is  going  to  be  successful,  for 
ttiemselves  and  for  America. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chafarman.  wiU  the 
g^tleman  yirid? 

'  Mr.  HUNTER.  I  jrield  to  the  genUe- 
lian  fktnn  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f 6r  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yes.  I  am  glad  we  are 
getting  movement. 

f'Hie  CHAIRIiCAN.  The  time  of  the 
tleman  from  California  [Mr. 
ma]  has  again  expired. 
>n  request  of  Mr.  Frahk  and  by 
nimous  consent.  Mr.  HxTirm  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

I  Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
□Mm  from  Massachusetts. 

Bfr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f #r  continuing  to  yield. 

I  appreciate  his  conciliatory  spirit  in 
ttiis  and  in  furthering  the  discussion. 

Yes.  I  am  glad  we  are  moving  toward 
an  agreement  although  many  of  the 
arguments  we  have  heard  against  an 
agreement  have  come  from  the  other 
s|de.  We  have  the  Novak-led  wing  of 
the  Republican  Party  that  yells  at 
Qeorge  Shultz  because  they  are  really 
uhhappy  with  the  President.  The 
point  I  would  make,  and  I  would  make 
tfo  points:  first  of  aU.  we  are  moving 
toward  a  limited  agreement.  I  would 
Iflie  to  see  broader  agreement.  And  I 
v«ould  hope  that  Ronald  Reagan 
would  reach  a  broad  agreement  but  I 
:  we  are  as  likely  to  see  this  Presi- 

3t  get  as  broad  an  agreement  as 

I  Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  Just  comment 
the  gentleman  that  this  will  be  the 
time  that  we  have  actually 
bhieved  reductions  of  existing  inven- 
ftry  in  an  agreement. 
'Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
y|eld  back  to  me,  I  am  for  that  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  a  favor  to  the  Rus- 
sians. I  wiU  say  this,  the  suggestion 
that  these  amendments  will  somehow 
n»ess  up  that  process  are  absolutely 

Sitihistorical  because  I  think  it  is  very 
ear  in  the  record  that  the  leadership 
t^en  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
majority  over  the  objections  on  much 
dr  the  other  side  in  pushing  for  some 
of  these  arms  control  measures,  they 
have  been  part  of  the  landscape.  Both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States 

:  Mr.  HUNTER.  May  I  take  back  my 
time? 

I  Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  dees 
x^t  want  to  hear  this  last  point,  and  I 
cpm  understand  why,  because  it  is  dam- 
siring  to  him.  it  is  part  of  the  land- 
scape.  

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  will  allow  the  gen- 
tleman to  make  his  last  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
^tniTDi]  has  again  expired. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Apnl  SS,  1987 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  HuimR 
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HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


man ftt>m  Georgia. 


GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  genUe- 


man  fbr  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  say  to 
my  fr  ends  on  the  left  I  am  fascinated 
by  yonr  argument.  On  the  one  hand 
you  are  glad  Reagan  is  negotiating, 
and  on  the  other  hand  you  distrust 
him  so  much  you  want  to  cripple  him 
with  legislation.  On  the  one  hand  the 
legislation  is  so  vital  we  have  to  put  it 
in  the  supplemental  bill;  on  the  other 
hand. jit  does  not  really  do  anything.  I 
meanJ  be  honest,  you  are  crippling  the 
United  States  of  America  by  putting  in 
law,  liutting  in  law  binding  the  coun- 
try legally  to  do  things  in  foreign 
policy  which  none  of  the  Foimding  Fa- 
thers jwould  have  accepted.  It  is  f  unda- 
wrong  for  the  U.S.  House  of 
ntatives  to  cripple  its  own 
while  going  into  negotiations. 
Bfr.  (Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 
Mr.  IHUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


m  Massachusetts. 

I  thank  the  gentleman 

the  gentleman  for  confirm- 
it  his  view  of  the  legislative 
is  that  it  is  crippling  and  we 
in  a  binding  way  to  set  for- 
ward In  both  Houses  which  will  have 
to  enact  this  that  we  should  set  forth 
a  polinr. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HmrrtR]  has  again  expired. 

(Byjunanimous  consent,  Mr.  Huhter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
mlnulje.) 

Mr.jFRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  continue  to  jrield? 

Mr.JHUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.jFRANK  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

ThQ  gentleman  from  Georgia 
equates  legislating  national  security 
with  crippling  the  President,  a  bizarre 
notioi 


er 

r.lE 


Mr.  IHUNTER.  Let  me  take  back  my 
time  ^r  1  second. 

Mr.  I  FRANK.  The  gentleman  is  an 
Indian  giver.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apolo- 
gize for  saying  that— it  is  an  unfortu- 
nate ethnic  characterization. 

Mr.JHUNTER.  It  is  crippling  for  this 
reason:  It  is  a  statement  by  the  Con- 
gress, I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts,  this  language  is  a 
statettient  by  the  Congress  to  the 
Sovie^  Union  that  we  do  not  care 
about  two  major  violations  in  ttie 
SALl?  agreement  that  we  made,  one 
was  Krasnosvarsk  and  the  other  was 
encryption  of  telemetry. 


Mr.  niANK.  The  President  said  he 
does  not  want  to  test.  The  gentleman 
says  the  President  is  going  to  get  these 
broad-scale  agreements.  He  is  going  to 
get  some  narrow  agreement.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  be  at  the  point  where 
we  might  be  getting  agreement  if  the 
President  had  not  felt  the  pressure  of 
the  enactment  of  this  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  thinks 
it  is  crippling.  I  think  it  has  been  ena- 
bling. I  think  it  has  been  the  pressure 
that  they  knew  what  was  coming  that 
has  emboldened  the  President  to  defy 
those  of  his  own  party  who  are  unhap- 
py that  he  is  finally  moving  toward 
the  limited  amount  of  arms  reduction. 
Mr.  UUNTUU.  liir.  (Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. 

I  would  simply  conclude  by  saying 
that  this  Is  a  very  dangerous  provision 
and  I  would  ask  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  very  seriously  consider 
ever  putting  this  type  of  language  in  a 
supplemental  bill  again. 

Mr.  MARKETS'.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  apology,  as 
well,  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Wmmif].  but  feeling 
that  it  is  important  for  us  to  continue, 
if  only  for  a  little  while  longer,  the  dis- 
cussion Just  so  that  we  do  not  miss 
this  opportunity  of  having  an  explana- 
tion presented  as  to  why  these  amend- 
ments are  included. 

We  thought  that  if  the  minority  had 
made  an  objection  to  it.  that  would 
have  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
American  public  to  have  heard  the  ex- 
planation, but  in  the  absence  of  that, 
rather  than  now  have  it  be  mischarac- 
terized,  as  obviously  it  will  be  to  the 
public  in  forums  other  than  the  debat- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Congress,  I 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  continue 
because  there  is  no  more  Important 
issue  with  wtiich  we  wiU  be  dealing 
this  year  than  the  issue  of  nuclear 
testing. 

I  rise  on  that  issue  Just  to  make  this 
point.  The  point  is  that  the  President 
is  making  it  very,  very  clear  that  he 
does  not  want  to  see  any  limits  on  nu- 
clear testing  at  all.  under  any  cinnmi- 
stances.  Zero. 

He  will  talk  about  a  few  himdred  in- 
termediate nuclear  weapons  in 
ICurope;  he  will  be  more  than  willing 
to  discuss  that,  and  for  the  Soviet  pur- 
poses, it  is  mutually  advantageous  to 
arrive  at  that  kind  of  an  agreement, 
but  there  are  50,000  nuclear  weapons 
that  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  separate  tracks  right  now, 
are  developing  new  deadly  first-strike 
weapons  that  will  put  this  world  in  an 
even  more  deadly  position  than  it  is 
right  now.  For  all  of  the  good  will 
which  we  ought  to  extend  to  Kfr.  Gor- 


bachev and  Reagan  on  their  negotia- 
tions on  the  Intermediate  weapons  in 
Europe,  let  us  not  forget  that  that  ia 
only  2  percent  of  the  wei^wns  in  the 
world,  and  it  deals  with  existing  tech- 
nologies, and  it  does  not  talk  about  all 
the  strategic  weapons,  the  submarine- 
based  wei4K>ns.  the  strategic  weapons 
based  in  our  country  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  bombers.  It  does  not  deal 
with  the  new  hydrogen  bomb-pumped 
x-ray  laser  weapon  which  is  being  de- 
veloped under  our  Nevada  test  site.  It 
does  not  deal  with  the  new  hard-kill 
warheads  which  we  are  trying  to  de- 
velop so  we  can  dig  out  bunkers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  hit  their  command 
and  control  stations. 

It  does  not  deal  with  the  kind  of 
counterpart  weapons  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  developing  at  the  same  time. 
It  deals  with  2  percent  of  the  weapons. 
We  give  credit  to  the  President  for 
making  those  kinds  of  gestures  toward 
the  Soviets  that  might  make  an  agree- 
ment in  that  area  possible,  but  let  us 
not  forget  at  the  same  time  that  there 
is  an  even  more  deadly,  and  dangerous 
threat  which  is  offered  to  this  world, 
which  is  that  if  SDI  is  ever  developed, 
exploding  hundreds  of  hydrogen 
bombs  above  our  own  atmosphere  as  a 
shield  to  protect  us  from  incoming 
Soviet  rockets— if  you  can  imagine 
that  as  a  defense,  that  we  explode  hy- 
drogen bombs  above  ourselves,  then 
the  world  will  be  a  much  more  danger- 
ous place. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  argued 
that  we  cannot  verify  a  testing  ban  be- 
cause the  Soviets  are  not  trustworthy. 
And  then  what  do  we  hear  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  will  allow  for  onsite 
emplacement  of  United  States  equip- 
ment in  our  country  if  you  will  allow 
the  same  kind  of  equipment  in  your 
country. 

The  answer  from  our  Government  is 
that  they  might  test  behind  the  Sun: 
they  might  test  during  earthquakes; 
they  might  test  in  any  number  of 
other  equally  preposterous  fashions, 
and  in  that  way,  somehow  or  other,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  negotiate  a 
treaty. 

For  us  in  Congress,  we  have  had 
enough.  We  want  an  end  to  the  arms 
race.  And  while  on  one  track,  it  is 
proper  for  us  consistently  to  praise  the 
Preaident,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
possible  for  us  to  make  note  of  the 
fact  that  98  percent  of  the  rest  of  the 
arms  race  has  gone  on  unabated.  If 
the  game  which  is  going  to  be  played 
is  that  we  are  going  to  receive  some 
kind  of  cupie-doll  consolation  prize  of 
an  INF  treaty  and  the  price  that  we 
have  to  pay  for  it  is  that  we  have  to 
accept  a  never-ending,  ever-escalating 
arms  race  because,  under  no  circuma- 
tances  can  we  consider  a  nuclear  test 
limitation  between  our  two  countries, 
then  it  will  have  been  too  high  a  price 
to  pay. 


What  we  want  tOrmalie  very  clear  at 
this  point  ia  that  we  do.  in  fao(>  want 
to  pralae  the  Preaident.  and  we  do  not 
want  to  handcuff  him  in  Geneva  or 
any  other  place  where  he  is  willing  to 
meet  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  sign  an 
INF  deal,  but  at  the  same  time,  -we 
want  to  let  him  know  that  we  eneour- 
age  him  and  we  urge  him  to.  in  fact,  go 
further  because  his  time  ia  now  and 
his  moment  in  history  Is  now. 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  CSialrman.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Gteorgia  [Mr.  Gonmai]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  respond  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Frahk].  who  is  very,  very  bright 
and  very,  very  able,  but  I  think  he  was 
being  a  little  too  cute. 

I  think  the  U.S.  Congress  should  es- 
tablish general  policy.  I  think  the  UA 
Congress  should  decide  all  sorts  of 
things.  There  is  enormous  power 
vested  in  the  Congress. 

My  specific  objection  on  C!entral 
America  and  on  arms  control  is  when 
the  U.S.  House  starts  to  get  involved 
In  the  execution  of  foreign  policy  for 
perverse  reasons,  if  I  might  explain. 

The  legislative  branch  is  by  defini- 
tion a  slow  and  cumbersome  and  con- 
fusing body.  It  takes  a  long  time.  The 
real  world  can  change  with  terrifying 
speed. 

To  wrap  into  law.  not  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  President,  not  at  the  Joint 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets,  but  at 
the  unilateral  ideological  position  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  Democratic 
caucus,  to  wrap  into  law  language 
which  you  imposed  on  the  committee, 
language  which  you  believe  in  but 
which  has  not  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate  and  which  experts  ^edflcally 
say  relates  to  a  treaty  the  Soviets  have 
violated  ties  you  up  in  this  wasr:  I  Just 
think  it  is  incredibly  dangerous  in  the 
modem  age  for  the  U.S.  House  to 
write  foreign  policy  into  law. 

I  suggest  to  my  good  friend,  if  you 
read  the  Federalist  papers,  if  you  read 
the  debate  in  the  1790's  among  the 
Founding  Fathers,  they  were  very, 
very  vehement  that  the  No.  1  lesson  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  not 
to  allow  the  legislative  branch  to  di- 
rectly involve  itself  in  foreign  policy, 
and  for  the  life  of  me,  hearing  our 
good  friend  from  Massachusetts  act  as 
a  liberal  Secretary  of  State  is  fine  if 
this  guy  wins  the  Presidency,  but  it  is 
wrong  otherwise. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KTL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
gather  that  I  must  have  misunder- 
stood. I  assumed  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  OihgrichI  was  one 
of  those  who  had  fought  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty.  I  must  have  been  wrong. 
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He  must  have  been  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  even  if  they  disagreed 


fundamentally  substantively  wrong 
ki  the  way  we  are  approaching  it.  This 
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be  set^erely  undemiined  if  ibis  test  ban  lan- 
guage is  approved.  The  entire  prBmise  of  our 
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treaty  have  rertderad  SALT  II  useless.  The  ar-    forces  makes  deploying  an  effective  defense    Soviet's  weapon  technology  with  their 
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He  must  bave  been  one  of  thow  who 
thoditfit  that  even  if  they  disagreed 
with  Piaaident  Carter's  position,  the 
House  had  no  right  to  try  to  take  a  po- 
atttan  on  that  spsdflc 

I  disagreed  with  those  who  might 
have  said  that. 

The  motion  that  the  elected  officials 
ci  both  HouMs  may  not.  through  the 
awtropriatkins  powers,  say.  "No.  stop 
funding  that  shooting.  No.  do  not 
engage  in  that  major  nuclear  out- 
break." I  think  limits  democracy. 

I  think  the  arguments  ought  to  be 
substantive.  Ftankly.  what  we  get  into 
today  all  too  oftm  is  fake  procedurar 


O  1530 

People  cone  and  they  talk  about  the 
rule.  Thme  may  be  five  Members  in 
here  who  are  genuinely  opposed  to 
closing  rules  and  i^io  are  genuinely  In 
favor  always  of  everything  being 
amendable.  I  can  think  of  two  of 
them,  and  I  will  leave  room  for  three 
others.  The  rest  of  us  tend  to  be  for 
dosing  a  riile  when  it  Is  better  for  us 
substantively  and  opening  it  when  it  is 
not. 

I  think  that  is  entirely  legitimate  as 
long  as  we  do  not  try  to  claim  that  we 
are  being  principled  on  a  procedural 
matter  when  we  are  being  driven  by 
substsnce. 

Similarly  on  foreign  policy,  there 
were  Members  on  the  conservative 
side  who  got  very  specific  on  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty.  They  had  that 
right.  I  disagreed  with  them  substan- 
tively but  hot  procedurally. 

If  a  majority  of  both  Houses  believe 
in  good  faith  that  a  President  is  wrong 
on  foreign  poUcy.  he  may  be  right  or 
he  may  be  wrong,  but  if  we  believe  this 
President  is  wrong  in  his  refusal  to  do 
a  nuclear  test  ban.  we  have  no  option, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to 
prooeduralize  this.  I  think  when  you 
have  good-faith  differences  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  be  financing 
a  war  in  Nicaragua  or  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  a  nuclear  test,  democ- 
racy says  that  we  will  go  through  the 
normal  legislative  process  and  we  will 
win  or  lose,  but  attempts  to  procedura- 
lise  substantive  issues.  I  think,  short- 
change the  debate  over  substance  that 
the  public  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  OmORICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KTL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  question  of  the  two  greatest 
powers  on  the  planet,  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  and  strategic 
weapons,  and  what  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  the  world  changes  much  faster 
than  the  capacity  of  the  UJS.  Congress 
to  legislate,  and  that  we  are  beginning 
the  process  of  crippling  the  United 
States  by  adopting  a  series  of  rules 
Into  law  which  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  change.  That  is  what  I  think  is 


0  fundamentally  substantively  wrong 
D  the  way  we  are  approaching  it.  This 

1  a  maj<n'  issue. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
I  entleman  yield? 
Mr.  KTL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
>m  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
say  is.  in  the  wake  of  the  Tower 
immission's  report  on  the  shambles 
this   administration   inflicted   on   na- 
tional security  policy  regarding  Iran 
And  also  in  Nicaragua  because  it  re- 
vised to  abide  by  some  sensible  things 
'ongress  had  put  forward.  I  cannot 
pt   the    argument    that   we    are 
iwasrs  better  off  if  Congress  stays  out. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
tleman  from  Arizona   [Mr.  Ktl] 
epxired. 
(By   unanimous   consent.   Mr.   Kyl 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 
;  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 

<  Thairman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYIi.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
J  rom  New  Yorli. 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 

<  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
I  ieldlng  and  for  getting  the  additional 
time. 

I  rise  mostly  in  defense  of  the 
fVjundlng  Fathers.  I  do  not  see  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  here  who  has 
^ngaged  in  some  of  the  more  pop  anal- 
fsis  of  what  they  are  doing  when  they 
gave  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
me  power  to  control  spending  for  the 
j^iilltary. 

j  The  gentleman  is  no  doubt  aware,  is 
f  e  not,  that  the  Founding  Fathers  had 
4s  their  examples  the  17th  and  18th 
dentury  despots  who  used  their  power, 
monarchs  mostly,  to  engage  their 
oountrles  in  war? 

j  The  Founding  Fathers  were  so  con- 
qerened  about  granting  authority  to 
in  executive  that  they  decided  to 
divide  that  power.  They  decided  to 
aivide  the  power,  because  they  did  not 
Q-ust  the  executive,  because  the  whole 
history  of  monarchs  had  been  replete 
With  wars  that  people  did  not  want,  so 
ithey  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  legisla- 
tjure  the  appropriate  authority  to 
Withhold  from  the  executive  the  abili- 
^  to  make  war  with  money, 
i  Mr.  BAOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  March  1962 
I  tesident  John  F.  Kennedy  said: 

Some  may  urge  us  to  try  It  (a  nuclear  test 
moratorium)  again,  keeping  our  prepara- 
I  Ions  in  a  state  of  readiness  *  *  *.  This  is  not 
1  lerely  difficiilt  or  Inconvenient— we  have 
( xpktred  this  alternative  thoroughly,  and 
1  ound  it  impossible  of  execution. 

I  Although  25  years  have  passed  since  Ken- 

sedy  uttered  this  statement,  it  Is  dear  that  a 

nuclear  test  ban  is  still  very  much  impossible 

Of  execution.  Thus,  as  we  consider  the  1987 

upptomental  appropriations  bill,  and,  in  par- 

cuiar,  the  provision  to  limit  nuclear  tests  to  1 

jioton,  let  us  first  consider  the  consequences 

'  Congress  approves  this  legislation. 

Unquestionably  the  credibie  nudear  deter- 

snt  that  the  United  States  possesses  would 
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be  sef^erely  undermined  if  this  test  ban  l«v 
is  spproved  The  entire  premise  of  our 
curren^  defense  is  baaed  on  potential  adver- 
being  convinced  tfwt  we  can  dativef  s 
devastating  response  to  any  nudear  attack 
therein,  for  our  nudear  force  to  remain  a 
crediite  deterrent,  it  must  be  reliable,  effec- 
tive, a^  survivabto. 

Tbejoniy  way  to  date  to  insure  reliability,  ef- 
fectiveness and  survivability  is  through  ade- 
quate testirig.  A  nudear  explosion  is  extremety 
compleatsd  physical  process  which  is  still  not 
fully  ufiderstood  by  atomic  scientists.  The  use 
of  supercomputers  alone  to  predict  the  out- 
come of  a  nudear  test  is  not  acceptable,  as 
tiiese  computer  forecasts  often  differ  from  the 
actual  results  of  the  test  In  addition,  the  data 
from  weapons  tested  at  a  partial  yield— such 
as  tfie  1  Itiloton  limit— could  be  equally  mis- 
leading. According  to  offidais  at  Los  Alamos 
NatioiBl  l.aboratories,  "it  is  technically  more 
difficut  to  certify  weapons  tested  at  only  a 
partial  yield."  Thus,  with  testing  restricted  to  1 
kaotod,  «ve  are  faced  with  an  imprecise  predk:- 
tion  of  our  nudear  weapons  capability  at  best, 
or  a  total  failure  at  worst  Our  existirtg  nudear 
capability  is  based  on  1950's  and  1960's  tech- 
noiogy.  For  a  credible  deterrence,  it  is  crucial 
that  we  continue  to  modernize  ttwse  weapons 
systetas.  Such  modemizatk}n  is  dependent  on 
sufficient  testing.  Ukewise,  we  must  have  con- 
fidence in  the  effectiveness  of  oMer  weapons. 
In  seyeral  documented  Inddents,  DOD  or 
CX3E  discovered  reliability  problems  resulting 
from  ipe  lengthy  storage  penod  of  older,  es- 
tablished missiles,  such  as  Polaris,  Poseidon, 
and  K^nuteman  I.  These  problems  would  not 
have  been  uncovered  without  adequate  tests 
of  ttie  nudesr  weapon  itself. 

The  survivability  of  the  entire  spectrum  of 
our  niiciear  deterrent  against  enemy  attack 
wouM  also  t>e  suspect  without  adequate  test- 
ing. Key  commurfication  etements  and  satel- 
lites used  for  trath  military  and  civilian  pur- 
poses would  ta  subject  to  tfie  effects  of  a  nu- 
clear blast  Shock  waves,  enhar>ced  radiation 
or  eie^tromagnetK  pulse  from  an  attack  coukj 
rertdef  these  vital  systems  useless.  However, 
through  adequate  nuclear  testing,  integral 
compdnents  of  our  defense  can  be  designed 
to  woiK.  in  tfie  hostile  environnrtent  of  a  nucie- 

The  possessk)n  of  a  credibie  nudear  force 
is  the  prime  instrument  of  modem  deterrence. 
As  such,  we  must  not  Impair  our  capatiility  to 
defer>i  ourseives  by  relying  on  untested,  thus, 
unreliable  nuclear  weapons  systems. 

IkOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  ttie  provision  in  this  bill  re- 
quiring continued  U.S.  adherence  to  the  SALT 
II  treat 

The|  fundamental  reason  for  maintaining 
SALT  jll  compiiarKe  is  simple:  it  serves  Ameri- 
can iitterests.  It  has  served  our  interest  for 
nearly  15  years  and  it  can  continue  to  do  so. 
SALT  jll  stems  the  growth  of  the  Soviet  arse- 
nal, itj  adds  greater  predk:tability  and  stability 
to  Vna  United  States-Soviet  strategic  competi- 
tk>n,  and  it  provides  a  foundatk>n  for  achieving 
more  comprehensive  reductk>ns  in  Soviet  stra- 
tegic bffensive  arms.  We  shoukJ  not  be  aban- 
donina  those  accomplishments  so  carelessly. 

The  administratkm  mistakenly  argues  ttiat 
allege  i  Soviet  violatkm  of  some  parts  of  the 
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treaty  have  rendered  SALT  II  useless.  The  sr- 
gument  ignores  tfie  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
dismantled  over  1,000  nudear  «veapons  to 
remain  within  SALT  II— far  more  tt»an  the 
United  States  has  been  required  to  dismantle. 
It  ignores  the  fact  that  ttie  treaty  contains  vital 
provistons  wtiich  aikjw  us  to  determine  the 
extent  of  and  any  changes  In  the  Soviet  arse- 
nal, n  igrKxes  the  fact  that  ttie  Soviets  have 
adtiered  to  ttie  core  Kmits  on  the  number  of 
weapons  alkjwed.  And  finally,  It  Ignores 
common  sense  wtvch  tells  us  ttiat  some  limits 
on  ttie  expansion  of  Soviet  arms  are  better 
tfian  none. 

This  t)ill  requires  ttie  United  States  to 
remain  within  the  central  numerical  sublimits 
of  SALT  II  only  so  kxig  as  the  Soviets  also 
adhere  to  those  limits.  The  administratk>n 
agrees  that  tfiese  sublimits  have  not  been  vk>- 
lated.  WittKHJt  questkm  these  ceilings  have 
capped  ttie  growth  of  ttie  Soviet  arsenal;  with- 
out ttiem  ttie  Soviets  will  be  free  to  deploy 
more  and  more  offensive  arms.  If  we  can  sus- 
tain the  SALT  II  treaty,  we  can  keep  ttie  cap 
oa 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  ttie  administratk>n's  actkMis 
regarding  SALT  II  belie  its  rtietoric.  If  Soviet 
violatnns  were  truly  the  reason  for  abrogating 
ttie  treaty,  the  administration  wouM  have  done 
two  things.  First  they  would  have  taken  ttie 
Soviets  to  tssk  in  ttie  Standing  Consultative 
Commisskxi — a  private  bilateral  forum  created 
for  ttie  resoiutk)n  of  treaty  disputes.  Instead, 
at  last  fall's  special  SCC  meeting  on  SALT, 
the  administrstion  used  the  opportunity  to 
notify  the  Soviets  that  ttie  United  States  woukj 
no  k>nger  discuss  vk}iatk>n  issues  related  to 
SALT  II. 

Second,  ttie  sdministratkMi  wouM  have  con- 
ditioned the  dedSK>n  to  abrogate  ttie  treaty  on 
the  Soviets  refusal  to  rectify  their  alleged 
treaty  violations.  Instead,  the  administratx>n 
started  ttie  debate  by  labeling  two  of  the  three 
noncompliance  problems  irreversabte — thus 
guaranteeing  ttiat  ttie  disputes  coukl  not  be 
resolved.  Violatk>ns  clearly  won't  be  resolved 
if  ttie  treaty  is  abandoned. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  believes  negotiating 
treaty  disputes  with  the  Soviet  Unk>n  is  easy. 
But  neither  should  any  one  believe  ttiat  a 
United  States  dedsnn  to  at>andon  SALT  II  will 
move  the  Soviets  to  stricter  adherence.  On 
ttie  contrary,  what  we  may  \m  left  with  are  the 
shreds  of  a  treaty  which  once  controlled  the 
growth  of  nuclear  arms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  akiandoning  SALT  II  is  not  In 
our  nstxjnal  security  interests,  and  it  is  not  in 
our  fiscal  interests  oittier.  The  Soviets  current- 
ly tiave  eight  new  weapons  systems  in  various 
stages  of  devetopment  I,  for  one,  am  not  con- 
vinced that  absent  any  restraints  ttiey  will  not 
deploy  some  or  all  of  ttiese  new  systems — 
systems  U.S.  military  planners  and  U.S.  legis- 
lators will  feei  compelled  to  respond  to. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Offk»  and  ttie 
CIA  estimate  that  with  only  a  modest  effort 
the  Soviets  could  deploy  21 ,000  nuclear  «var- 
heads  by  the  mid  I990's.  We  coukJ  counter 
this  buikj  up  with  850  more  MX  missiles,  36 
more  Trident  sut>marines  with  missiles,  or 
hundreds  more  cruise  missile  carrying  bomt>- 
ers.  I  do  not  need  to  remined  my  colleagues 
of  the  cost  of  these  weapons— it  is  tmly  stag- 
gering. In  additkxi,  advocates  of  SDI  must  rec- 
ognize that  any  incresse  in  Soviet  offensive 


forces  makes  deploying  sn  effective  defense 
that  much  more  difllcult,  and  ttiat  much  more 
expensive. 

Yet  even  if  ttie  Soviets  deployed  more  nu- 
dear weapons  and  «ve  responded  with  more 
nudear  weapons,  ttiis  country  wouM  not  tie 
any  more  secure.  We  must  ttierefore  ask 
whettier  we  sliouU  resume  sn  unconstrained 
arms  race  again  or  not 

Ii4r.  Ctiairman,  I  wholeheartedly  support  ttie 
President's  efforts  to  secure  a  new  arms 
agreement  with  the  Soviets — on  intermediate 
nudear  forces  and  on  strategic  weapons.  But 
I  fail  to  see  ttie  k>gic  in  abandoning  existing 
Hmits  on  ofensive  nudear  arms  before  an  al- 
ternative is  in  hand. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  continued 
United  States  compliance  with  the  SALT  II  nu- 
merical limits  so  k)ng  as  ttie  Soviets  adhere  to 
ttie  same  restrictxxis. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woukJ  like  to 
take  ttiis  opportunity  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  ttie  arms  control  proviskms  con- 
tained in  the  supplemental  appropristk>ns  bW. 

Ttie  bill  contains  two  of  ttie  arms  control 
proviskxis  contained  in  ttie  defense  auttioriza- 
tkMi  bill  passed  by  the  House  last  summer. 
The  bill  prohibits  the  use  of  ttie  fiscal  year 
1 987  funds  for  conducting  nudear  tests  with  a 
yiek)  greater  than  1  klloton,  if  ttie  Soviets  also 
stop  testing  and  agree  to  enforced  verification 
within  the  Soviet  Uroon. 

Also,  ttie  t>ill  t>ars  ttie  use  of  funds  for  de- 
ployment or  maintenance  of  any  weapon  ttiat 
vnlates  the  numerical  sublimits  set  by  ttie 
SALT  II  treaty,  unless  the  Presklent  certifies 
ttiat  ttie  Soviet  Union  has  exceeded  ttiese 
sublimits. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  last  year,  IHouse  conferees 
dedded  to  drop  tfte  arms  control  provisk>ns 
contained  in  ttie  fiscal  year  1987  Defense  au- 
ttiorizatkin  bill  to  alkwv  the  President  room  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviets  during  ttie  Iceland 
summit.  Regrettably,  very  little  was  accom- 
plished during  ttie  summit  to  assure  us  ttiat 
the  administratkjn  was  serious  atiout  reaching 
an  arms  control  agreement  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  wait  for  ttie  administration  to  fulfill 
ttieir  promise  to  pursue  a  meaningful  arms  lim- 
itatkxi  agreement  with  the  Soviets— we  need 
to  made  a  decisk>n  today  to  end  ttie  arms 
race  and  t)egin  to  work  togettier  to  establish 
and  adhere  to  a  polk:y  of  arms  limitstkxis  and 
reductkxis. 

Congress  has  long  t>een  interested  In  work- 
ing to  establish  a  more  secure  and  trusting  re- 
latk>nship  with  the  Soviets.  Our  Natkjn  has  ne- 
gotiated some  meaningful  and  reasonable 
arms  control  agreements.  We  now  need  to 
take  the  next  steps  to  expand  these  agree- 
ments and  to  seek  compliance  with  them, 
rattier  ttian  finding  ways  to  avoki  them. 

A  mutual  test  moratorium  on  nudear  weap- 
ons represents  a  good  faith  step  in  the  right 
directxm.  Ttie  Soviets  have  resumed  ttieir 
testing  after  a  18-month  moratorium,  but  ttiey 
have  indk»ted  a  willingness  to  halt  testing  if 
the  United  States  wiH  join  them  In  a  mutual 
moratorium. 

We  have  no  guarantees  that  this  will  always 
be  ttie  case.  We  need  to  use  ttiese  opportuni- 
ties when  they  sre  avaiiabie  to  us.  Most  ex- 
perts sgree  that  the  United  States  leads  ttie 
world  in  nudear  weapons  technotogy.  What 
do  we  have  to  k>se  if  we  agree  to  freeze  the 


Soviet's  weapon  technotogy  with  their 
ings? 

The  SALT  II  treaty  Indudes  numerical  subli- 
mits wtiich  apply  to  certain  categories  of 
launctiers  and  warheads.  UnW  recently  ws 
have  observed  ttiese  bmits  and  removed  sys- 
tems ttist  exceeded  ttie  limits. 

Last  f^ovember,  ttie  administration  exceed- 
ed the  numerical  sublimit  set  by  SALT  II  by 
deptoying  an  addittonal  B-52  bomber 
equipped  with  cruise  misaHes.  That  action  ao- 
comjaiishes  absolutsly  nothing  for  U.S.  nation- 
al security,  txit  it  severely  undermines  efforts 
to  adiieve  meaningful  arms  control.  We  dont 
need  ttie  extra  weapons,  and  we  sre  farther 
ttian  ever  away  from  a  retationahip  of  mutual 
trust  and  understanding  with  ttie  Soviet  Uraon. 
Ttie  administration  tells  us  ttiat  ttie  Soviets 
have  violated  seven  arms  control  treaties  and 
ttiat  this  is  ttie  reason  for  ttie  recent  vwlattons 
of  SALT  II  by  the  United  States.  Regardless  of 
wtiettier  this  is  ttie  case  or  not,  ttie  United 
States  tias  not  acted  responsibly  by  engaging 
in  treaty  vkilations.  We  have  an  otiligation  to 
strengthen  our  existing  arms  control  agree 
ments.  not  weaken  ttiem.  How  an  we  tioM  ttie 
Soviets  accountable  to  their  treaty  commit- 
ments, wtien  we  willfully  vtoiate  our  own? 

Experts  agree  ttiat  ttie  Soviet  Uraon  is  far 
better  posttkxied  to  rapkHy  expand  Its  nudear 
force  than  the  United  States  if  the  SALT  II  Hm- 
ItatkKis  are  scrapped.  Violattons  of  ttiis  type 
set  ttie  stage  for  the  Soviets  to  devetop  newer 
and  more  sophistKsted  weapons,  s  situatkxi 
that  clearty  is  not  in  ttie  best  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Ttie  recent  Soviet  proposal  to  Kmit  interme- 
diate-range nudear  weapons  togettier  with 
their  wHiingness  to  uphoW  both  the  nudear 
test  morstorium  and  the  SALT  II  treaty  limita- 
ttons  is  an  offer  that  we  shouW  not  take  light- 
ly. If  we  sincerely  want  to  put  an  end  to  the 
arms  race,  and  work  toward  a  reduction  of  nu- 
dear weapons  In  txith  countries,  we  need  to 
take  ttiis  opportunity— ttiere  are  no  assur- 
ances ttiat  we  will  have  this  chance  in  ttie 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttie  administration  continues 
to  undermine  ttie  arms  control  treaties  that  we 
have  worked  hard  to  estat)lish.  Recant  re- 
quests by  ttie  administratkxi  for  money  to  fund 
SDI  has  raised  new  concerns  over  ABM 
Treaty  vtolatkxis.  Fortunately,  Congress  has 
ttie  ability  to  influence  ttie  drectkxi  that  ttie 
arms  coritrol  Issue  will  take  at  ttiis  point  The 
administratton  can  make  a  politx:al  decision, 
txjt  ttiey  need  funds  to  back  It  up. 

I  hope  ttiat  my  colleagues  sense  ttie  urgerv 
cy  of  this  important  dedskxi  ttist  we  sre  about 
to  make.  I  encourage  them  to  support  the 
arms  control  measures  called  for  in  ttiis  t>iil. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  support  both 
the  maior  arms  control  provistons  of  this  legis- 
latton,  and  oppose  efforts  to  delete  them. 

The  legisiatton  provkles  for  a  moratorium  on 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  over  l  kitoton,  so 
long  as  the  Soviets  do  not  engage  in  such 
tests.  I  have  tong  supported  a  comprehensive 
test  ban,  and  believe  it  wouM  lead  to  an  at- 
mosphere in  whtoh  bslanced  arms  reduction 
negotiations  wouki  have  an  enhanced  chance 
of  success,  i  t>e<ieve  ttiat  a  mutual  moratori- 
um, though  less  desirable  than  a  nagotialad 
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ban.  woiM  oflar  many  of  the 
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turn  for  a  oomprataraiv*  inofalorium.  but  I  am 
not  oonMant  «•«■  acMow*  ttwt  raaulL  R«- 


hawo  oHamt  an  OMChanQO  in  wNch  ttwy  would 
oonduci  a  taal  at  our  Novada  aNa,  and  ttw 
UnNad  SMaa  would  conduct  a  taat  at  tha 
Soviat  laat  grounda.  TTwt  propoaal.  and 


and  ahould  l>a  purauod.  A  ful  taat  moratorium. 
.  womM  ba  piafawble  to  theae  rastric- 


I  «lao  auppoft  Itoo  pfOvWon  mandating  ra- 
aumad  adhaiaooa  tp  ttw  numarical  aublmits 
of  tha  uwatMad  SALT  II  Traaty.  I  ahara  the 
aarioiia  concama  of  many  of  my  coMaaguaa 
about  apparant  Soviet  violatlona  of  aeveral 
nonnumarical  *mt^pnrMoi».  However,  I  still 
balava  lh«t  continuing  to  adhere  to  tte  aubli- 
rnita  which  we  have  unH  recently  obeervad 
wM  keep  ue  in  an  acceptable  strategic .  bel- 
anoe  wMh  ttw  Soviet  Union,  and  wM  prevent  a 
new  round  of  waaponi  precurament.that  will 
be  enpenaiv*,  unrtecessary,  and  pisihape  dan- 
gerous. 

The  SALT  II  provision  is  especiaay  timely 
today.  Lata  last  yeer,  the  United  States  added 
a  abiMgic  bomber  that  exceeded  the  subiimit 
on  that  daBvary  capabilty.  The  Soviets  are  re- 
ported to  intend  to  exceed  a  subiimit  by 
launching  a  missia  boaiing  submarine  this 
spring  or  summer.  I  am  cortcemed  ttwt  if  we 
do  not  act  to  maintain  existing  observed  limits, 
we  wM  face  a  braalwut  of  weapons-bulking. 

The  adminiatralion  frequently  claims  that 
congressional  intarfarerwe  in  arms  control 
mcnars  harms  ongoing  dtocussions.  I  do  not 
beleve  that  theee  proviaions  should  have  that 
effecL  I  fuly  support  U.S.  efforts  to  negotiale 
new  agreernents.  and  cast  today's  votes  in  a 
spirit  of  support  for  any  potential  progress.  I 
aiao  bai^e,  however,  that  falure  to  capitalize 
on  any  poaafcio  mutual  suspension  in  testing, 
or  a  decision  to  dtocard  force  levels  that  are  In 
balance  and  have  been  otMerved.  would  Iw  a 
significant  move  in  the  wrong  direction.  For 
that  reaaon,  I  support  theae  measures. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  strongly 
urge  my  cotoaguen  to  oppose  any  effort  to 
strike  the  test  pauae  provision  from  this  bill. 

We  |n  the  House  approved  a  simitar  testing 
measure  last  year  by  a  wide  margin,  but  we 
gave  it  up  in  order  to  free  ttw  Presiderrf  s 
haiKis  in  Reykjavik.  Freed  from  any  congres- 
sional constiaints,  however,  ttie  White  House 
dkln't  budge  on  nudear  testing  limits.  They 
ortf  reiterated  ttieir  opposition  to  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty.  Artd  as  a  result  ttie 
Soviets  ended  their  ig^nonlh  unilateral  tmting 
moratorium,  and  no  Imits  on  a  major  compo- 
nent of  Ihe  arma  race  were  achieved. 

The  Soviets  contend  ttwl  ttwy  wiN  stop  test- 
ing again  if  ttie  United  Slatea  wiU  join  in  a 
moratorium.  The  testing  provision  in  this  tM 
chaianges  ttiat  promiao.  This  provision  bans 
UnHad  Stalaa  nuclear  tests  above  1  kitoton 
only  ao  kxig  as  the  Soviets  refrain  from  such 
testing  and  agree  to  in-countiy  monitoring.  It  is 


H  the  United  Statee  and  Soviet  Union  agree 
to  atop  testing  now,  we  can  retain  our  advan- 
tage in  spotwtKated  and  efficient  warheads. 


1^  the  United  Statee  and  Soviet  Union  agree 
to-atop  tsaNng  now,  we  can  retain  ttie  aaiety 
and  relabty  of  our  nuclear  stockple.  Ap- 
prAiwMHely  9S  percent  of  our  current  reiabMty 
teals  are  already  conducted  wMhout  delonat- 
ingja  nudear  device. 

Vthe  UnMed  SiMee  and  Soviet  Union  stop 
tesibig  now.  we  could  keep  technology  from 
oi^MCing  arms  control  and  prevent  both  su- 
pei|>owers  from  devetaping  even  more  dam- 
aging yet  superfluous  nudesr  weapons. 

lir.  Chainnan,  the  American  people  over- 
whelmingly support  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing. 
So  '<k)  many  weepons  experts  and  former  de- 
fenae  officials.  Given  this«dminietration's  de- 
tennination  to  continue  building  nudeer  weep- 
oni— even  at  tite  expense  of  valuable  and  se- 
cunty  enhancing  arms  control  agreements— it 
is  4ne  for  Coni^ess  to  act 

liurge  my  colleagues  to  retain  ttie  provision 
to  ken  United  States  nudear  tests  above  1  kil- 
oton  so  tong  as  the  Soviets  agree  to  the  same 


tfir.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in 
str^  support  of  the  provision  induded  in  the 
fisoal  year  1987  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  to  bring  the  U.S.  strategic  nudear  forces 
baek  into  compliance  with  the  SALT  II 


I,  commend  the  efforts  of  my  good  friend 
an4  colleague  and  the  auttKX  of  ttie  SALT  II 
amendment  Mr.  Dicks,  wtx>  has  been  tiroioss 
in  fiis  efforts  to  encourage  the  administratkxi 
to  bomply  with  ttie  nuclear  force  sut)limits  in- 
du^  in  the  SALT  II  agreement 

For  6  years,  ttie  administration  complied 
with  ttie  SALT  II  limitations.  For  6  years,  ttie 
administration  recognized  that  compliance 
was  in  ttie  best  interest  of  our  own  national 
security.  And,  since  1979.  the  Soviets  com- 
pile with  ttie  treaty  limitations  as  well,  and 
tti^  complied  at  some  costs  to  ttieir  own  nu- 
dear arsenals. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  here  earlier  today. 
In  ttie  past  ttie  force  limitations  in  ttie  SALT 
treaties  forced  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw, 
defttroy  or  dtemantle  almost  1,400  nudear 
syatems — systems  that  coukJ  ottierwise  still 
be 'targeted  on  the  United  States.  And,  in  ttie 
fut^e,  adtierence  to  ttie  SALT  II  limitations 
woiid  force  the  Soviet  Union  to  dismantle  an 
adptional  500  to  600  delivery  vehides. 

t)mpite  ttie  Soviet's  record  of  compliance 
and  despite  the  Inherent  statiility  generated  t>y 
otxervance  of  ttie  treaty,  in  December  of  last 
year,  ttie  administration  unilaterally  moved  to 
exceed  the  SALT  II  limitations  with  ttie  depk>y- 
ment  of  a  131st  B-52  bomtier  equipped  with 
air  laundied  cruise  missiles.  Ttiis  actk>n  was 
taMen  even  ttxxigh  ttie  Congress  tied  spoken 
out  on  ttie  issue  and  despite  the  fact  that 
Congress  agreed  not  to  indude  the  limitation 
in  ttie  continuing  resokitkxi  only  as  a  gesture 
of  >  unification  before  ttie  president  went  to 
Reykjavik.  We  stated  very  dearly  In  the  report 
ttift  it  was  our  intention  that  ttie  administratkxi 
dtberw  the  SALT  II  Umitattons. 

Soviet  SALT  II  Treaty  violations  warrant  a 
response,  but  atiandoning  SALT  is  not  ttie 
ri^  one.  WrttKXJt  the  restrictions  of  SALT  II, 
ttie  Soviets  coukl  respond  with  an  untiridled 
e^slation  in  ttie  number  of  offenaive  otratogic 
w#apon  systems.  If  diallenged,  ttie  Soviets 
cdukl  far  outpace  our  own  weapons  produo- 
tKin  and  deployment  capatxiities.  Ttie  Soviet's 
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foiir  upe>alli>u  IC8M  production 
compan  s  io  our  aaigw  pcooucaon  wte.  wnn- 
out  SAL  r,  ttie  Pantagon  hM  ealiniatad  Hiat 
SovMs  could  more  than  double  their 
artieads  by  the  mkl-iggo's-^ 
20,000.  The  CIA  puts  that  figure  even  higher 
at21.<»f^  ^  ^  ^ 

As  President  Reegen  ties  acknowledged, 
"the  SoM  Union  has  the  capability  to  m- 
creaae  vfeaponry  much  faster  than  ttie  treaty 
permits,  knd  we  don't" 

Ctearty,  it's  in  our  own  natkxial  security  irv 
terests  te  adhere  to  ttieae  numerical  sublmits. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chaimian,  while  I 
oppose  fnany  provisions  incorporated  in  this 
supplemental,  ttiere  are  features  of  ttiis  liill 
ttiat  I  dojsupport  Proviaton  is  made  tor-startup 
kMns  fof  the  United  Water  Consenmtkxi  Dis- 
trict's Ftleeman  Diverskm  project  in  Ventura 
County,  CA. 

I  wouM  also  like  to  express  my  support  for 
the  fuN  fiinding  for  VA  compensatkxi  and  pen- 
sion berwfits  programs.  Ttie  many  fine  contri- 
butkxw  Veterans  of  the  U.S.  armed  services 
have  male  to  the  continuatkxi  of  our  free  and 
open  society  must  be  recognized  and  property 
rewarded.  Induded  In  ttiis  bill  is  $30  mHlton  for 
ttie  Vettfans  Job  Training  Act.  This  job  train- 
ing progtam  helps  defray  the  costs  of  training 
veterans  and  provides  incentives  to  emptoyers 
to  hire  arxj  utilize  certain  veterans.  I  know  that 
ttiis  has.  been  a  very  successful  program  in 
central  and  souttiem  Califomia  and  this  addi- 
txmal  support  will  ensure  ttie  continuation  of 
its  tieneicial  contritxitx>ns. 

I  also  support  the  indusion  of  ttie  United 
States  dift  to  ttie  Australian  bicentennial  "in 
recognittxi  of  ttie  many  years  of  friendship 
and  cooperatnn"  tietween  ttie  two  countries. 
Knowing  of  Australia's  contritxitions  to  many 
Americafi  projects  and  world's  fairs,  this  is  a 
modest  but  very  well-meaning  "ttiank  you." 

NUCtaMt  TESTMQ  MORATORIUM  PROVISIONS  m 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  BlU 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  ttie  nudear  testing 
moratorium  proviskxis  in  ttie  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bin  because  this  attempt  to  leg^ 
late  am^  control  is  based  on  faulty  assump- 
tions and  does  not  serve  the  best  interest  of 
our  Nation. 

Legislating  a  moratorium  on  nudear  testing 
through  rastoicting  funds  is  a  no-lose  proposi- 
tkm  for  Moscow.  Such  action  woukl  condone 
Soviet  Violatkxis  of  existing  testing  agree- 
ments, Constrain  United  States  modemizatkm 
efforts,  hurt  ottier  arms  control  Initiatives,  and 
dangercusly  damages  ttie  United  States  stra- 
tegk:  deterrent  and  strategic  statiiHty.  The 
Smiet  Union,  meanwhile,  continues  with  its 
nudear  Resting  program. 

Ttie  iinderlying  need  for  nudear  testing  is 
credibi%.  We  need  to  make  sure  ttiat  our 
weapon*  work  ttie  way  they  are  supposed  to. 
Because  detenence  is  based  on  ttie  premise 
ttiat  thd  United  States  will  respond  in  kind  if 
attacked,  ttie  potential  foe  must  have  no 
doubts  that  our  nudear  forces  are  credible— 
ttiat  th9f  will  work  as  advertised.  In  additnn, 
ttiese  weapons  must  be  reliatiie,  modem,  sur- 
vivalile,  and  secure.  Uncertainty  in  any  of 
ttiese  four  aspects  leads  to  instability. 

Ttie  axperts  tiave  confirmed  that  no  signifi- 
cant te«ts  can  occur  at  one  kiloton  or  through 
supercomputer  simulatkms.  Acconfng  to  the 


Alamoa  National  Laboratories,  a 

in  nudear  weapons  design,  it  is 

unquestionably  techntoaHy  more  difftoult  to 
certify  weapons  tested  only  at  partial  yieU 
*  *  *."  It  is  impocaible  to  certify  them  at  1  ki- 
oton.  Ttie  Director  of  Los  Alamos  has  sakl 
that  K  is  poaablo  in  caaes  of  testing  at  re- 
duced yMds  to  make  mistakes  ttiat  are  cata- 
strophk:.  involving  total  faiure  rather  than  im- 
precise predk:«on  of  the  higher  yieU.  We  must 
avoU  audi  situatxxis. 

Ttiere  are  four  primary  reasons  wtiy  ttie 
United  States  needs  to  test 

Reiiabilty  and  maintenance:  The  confklence 
in  ttie  reliability  of  nudear  weapons  decreases 
the  kxiger  they  are  stored.  There  are  several 
instances  wtien  we  discovered  reiiatxlity  prot>- 
lems  and  had  to  rely  upon  tests  to  find  the  so- 
lutkxi.  An  example  of  this  was  the  prot>lem 
with  the  Polaris  baUislK  missiles  that  arnied 
U.S.  submarines  fn  the  1950's  and  1960's. 
Without  the  use  of  testing  to  discover  the 
protilem  and  then  resotve  it  we  wouM  have 
been  relying  on  "duds"  for  deterrence!  So 
k>ng  as  we  do  not  have  a  strategk:  defense 
and  must  rely  on  mutual  nudear  annihilation 
for  deterrence,  we  must  continue  testing  to 
ensure  ttie  creditxlity  of  ttiat  deterrence. 

Modemizatkm:  Several  of  our  current  pro- 
grams, necessary  to  maintain  ttie  nuclear  bal- 
ance, woukj  be  affected  by  a  testing  ban  or  1 
kitoton  limit  The  Trident  II  warhead  testing 
coukl  not  be  completed  and  progress  on  the 
small  ICBM  wouW  be  highly  problematKai 
since  MX  wartiead  design  modifications  coukl 
not  be  vaHdated.  As  ttie  Soviets  continue  to 
disreganJ  arms  control  agreements  and  iNegai- 
ly  fiekl  new  weapons  like  the  SS-24  and  S&- 
25.  we  need  to  meet  these  new  threats.  Fur- 
ther limiting  of  nudear  tests  woukJ  jeopardize 
our  ability  to  meet  America's  new  security 
needs.  This  moratorium  woukl  predude  the 
devetopment  of  advanced  concepts,  thus 
eliminating  the  capability  to  avoid  tedtnotogi- 
cal  surprise  and  options  for  responding  to  an 
evolving  Soviet  military  threat  Soviet  nonnu- 
dear  developments,  which  would  not  be  con- 
strained even  if  ttiey  were  to  comply  fully  with 
a  test  ban,  can  affect  our  deterrent  capability. 
Survivatxlity:  Because  of  the  hostile  environ- 
ment in  wtiteh  nudear  weapons  are  expected 
to  operate,  tests  must  tie  conducted  to  ensure 
ttiat  ttiey  can  survive  such  things  as  enhanced 
radiation,  eledromagnetic  pulse  [EMP]  and 
stiock  waves. 

Safety  and  security:  We  must  ensure  that 
our  nuclear  weapons  are  safe  to  tiandle  and 
secure  from  either  premature  detonation  or 
theft  Only  one-third  of  our  stockpiled  weap- 
ons have  the  most  modem  safety  and  security 
features.  Incorporating  such  features,  wtuch 
are  integral  to  ttie  wartiead,  requires  new  war- 
head designs  and  actual  testing  to  ensure  that 
weapon  yiekl  and  reliability  are  not  degraded. 
Congress  rightly  insists  on  ttie  most  stringent 
testing  requirements  for  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  our  nonnudear  systems.  It  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  have  lesser  standards  for 
ttie  nudear  systems  upon  which  ttie  UnKed 
States  and  our  allies  must  rely  for  ttie  f orseea- 
ble  future. 

Ttie  nudear  testing  issue  cannot  be  viewed 
independentty,  as  if  it  were  in  a  vacuum.  The 
Soviets  have  tried  to  present  it  this  way  by  ig- 
noring its  relationship  to  ottier  arms  conttd 
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isaues.  Nudear  test  bane  are  dvectly  tied  to 
arms  control  measures,  ttiey  are  not  arms 
control.  Not  one  nudear,  chemical,  or  conven- 
tional weapon  wouU  tie  elminated  or  reduced 
by  a  test  bani  In  reality,  a  test  ban  is  a  form  of 
unialeral  dtaarmament  or  nudear  freeze.  Until 
we  are  able  to  furttwr  imit  or  reduce  our  nu- 
dev  arsenals  in  an  equitabie  and  verifiable 
faatiton,  nuclear  teeting  bans  are  detrimental 
to  our  natkxial  security. 

Our  negotiators  in  Geneva  are  oppoeed  to 
ttiese  attempts  to  legislate  arms  contrd.  The 
Soviets  have  blatai%  vtolated  many  arms 
control  agreements  induding  ttie  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  By  unilaterally  adopting  a  testing 
moratorium,  we  are  rewarding  ttiem  for  dieot- 
ing  and  are  sending  the  signal  ttiat  K  is  OK  for 
ttie  Soviets  not  to  adhere  to  ttie  agreements 
ttiey  have  signed.  Such  a  posture  puts  our  ne- 
gotiators in  a  very  diffkxit  position  and  coukl 
seriously  jeopardize  our  ability  to  reach  any 
equitable  arms  control  agreements  in  ttie 
futajre.  As  you  know,  ttie  United  States  and 
ttie  Soviet  Union  are  getting  much  doser  to 
an  arms  control  agreement  Wtiy  ruin  these 
recent  positive  initiatives? 

The  key  to  success  witti  ttie  limited  testing 
bans  and  a  future  comprehensive  ban  is  pro- 
gess  in  ottier  arms  coritrol  issues  and  an  im- 
provement in  verification  guarantees.  The 
United  States  has  always  taken  ttie  lead  in 
proposing  verifk^tion  measures.  Most  recent- 
ly, Presklent  Reagan  invited  ttie  Soviets  to 
monitor  a  United  States  test  and  evakiate  ttie 
use  of  ttie  new  CORRTEX  hydrodynarrac 
measurement  system.  Ttie  Presklent  also  indi- 
cated ttiat  if  ttie  Soviets  were  willing  to  join  us 
in  an  agreement  for  effective  verifk:ation  in- 
duding ttie  use  of  CORRTEX,  we  wouW  be 
prepared  to  move  forward  on  furttier  testing 
bans.  I  deariy  remember  wtiat  happened  the 
last  time  we  had  an  unverifiable  t>an  in  ttie 
I960's.  ttie  Soviets  unilaterally,  wittxxjt  warn- 
ing, broke  out  with  a  massive  testing  series. 
This  extensive  series  of  Soviet  tests  otivnusly 
required  many  monttis  of  secret  preparation, 
all  conducted  while  ttie  United  States  faittifully 
honored  ttie  moratorium.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  rememtier  the  words  of  Presklent  Kennedy 
in  1962.  He  sakl: 

We  luiow  enough  now  aliout  brtricen  nego- 
tJAtions,  secret  preparations  and  the  advan- 
tages gained  from  a  long  test  series  never  to 
offer  again  an  uninspected  moratorium. 

Based  on  ttie  Soviet  tiBck  record  of  vtolat- 
ing  signed  agreements,  we  must  ttave  credi- 
ble, equitatJie  verifKation  methods.  Ttiis  legis- 
lation does  not  provkle  any. 

I  am  committed  to  making  sure  that  our  na- 
tional security  comes  first  I  have  consistentty 
supported  efforts  to  make  mutually  benefkaal 
progress  in  nudear  testing  and  arms  control 
issues.  The  proposed  testing  moratorium  and 
testing  limits  are  based  on  faulty  assumptions 
and  do  not  fulfill  our  national  security  ot)jec- 
tives.  Ttiey  coukl  adversely  affect  ttie  cunent 
heightened  arms  contiol  negotiations.  In  fact 
ttiis  legislation  positively  addresses  more  of 
ttie  Soviets  needs  tt^an  our  ownl  I  sti-ongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the  facts  and 
oppose  the  nuclear  test  ban  proviskxis. 

SALT  H  PROVISIONS  IN  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRWTIONS  BILL 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  ttie  pro- 
vskxis  in  ttie  suppkamental  appropriations  bill 


ttiat  wouM  require  United  Stalaa  adherence  to 
ttie  SALT  II  aubimMa  by  prohMing  funds  lor 
strategic  offensive  ayatama  Moaedbig  Itie  tmh 
merical  sutilmits.  This  attempt  to 
arms  control  is  baaed  on  faulty 
and  is  not  hi  the  best  inlereets  of  our  Nation. 
It  is  in^xxtwit  to  remember  ttiat  ttie  SALT  II 
Treaty  was  never  ratified  and  woukl  have  now 
expired. 

It  is  dew  beyond  a  doubt  ttiat  ttw  Sovials 
have  vtolated  SALT  II  and  other  aims  conttol 
agreements  and  are  continuing  to  do  so.  Ex- 
amining SALT  II  atone,  ttiere  are  at  least  four 
dear  major  vtolattons.  Ttie  Soviets  are:  Pro- 
ducing ttie  SS-25  IC8M;  exceedhig  ttie  strate- 
gto  nudear  delivery  vetitole  limit:  encrypting  to- 
lemetry;  and  concealing  ttie  association  be- 
tween a  misale  and  its  launcher.  Any  one  of 
these  vtolations  couW  tie  grounds  for  cancel- 
lation of  the  agreement  In  1979,  Presktent 
Carter  stated  ttiat  a  vtolatton  of  any  important 
part  of  the  agreement  as  each  of  these  noted 

violations  are, wouW  be  a  basis  on 

which  to  rejed  ttie  b«aty  in  its  entirety."  SALT 
II  is  much  more  than  artiitrary  "sublimits". 
Wtiile  many  Members  of  Congress  have 
chosen  to  narrowly  focus  on  ttiis  one  part  of 
the  treaty,  ttiey  have  blindly  ignored  the  ottier, 
more  important  parts.  When  presenting  ttie 
SALT  II  agreements  to  ttie  Senate,  ttie  Carter 
administration  emptiasized  ttie  importance  of 
ttiese  ottier  parts,  like  ttie  protiitxtion  on  ecv 
crypting  tetemetty.  As  Presklent  Carter  toto  us 
tMfore  a  joint  sesston  of  Congress,  "A  vtola- 
tion  of  ttie  encryption  proviskxis  wouto  tie  juet 
as  serious  as  a  violation  of  ttie  limits  on  stra- 
tegk: weapons  ttiemselves." 

This  legislation  calling  for  one-akled  arms 
contiol  ttvough  selective  compliance  with 
SALT  II  undercuts  ttie  United  States  reeponse 
to  Soviet  vkJlations  and  compromises  ttie  atiHi- 
ty  of  United  States  negotiators  in  Geneva  to 
gain  effective  verification  proviskxis  in  new 
agreements. 

This  legislation  cannot  meaningfully  restrain 
Soviet  forces  nor  can  It  bring  ttie  Soviets  back 
into  compliance  with  its  past  commitinents.  It 
can  hurt  our  own  and  our  allies'  national  secu- 
rity and  future  aims  contiol  agreements.  Frst 
it  keeps  us  from  continuing  ttie  stiategic  mod- 
ernization we  need  to  maintain  a  credUe  de- 
fense against  ttie  growing,  unchecked  Soviet 
ttireat  In  planning  our  forces,  we  have  to  took 
at  the  real  ttireat  ttiis  country  and  its  allies 
face.  It  makes  no  sense  whatsoever,  to  base 
our  national  security  on  a  flawed  tieaty  ttiat 
was  never  ratified,  that  has  expired,  and  ttiat 
ttie  Soviets  knowingly  and  wilting  violate 
anyvray.  Second,  ttiis  legislation  can  send  ex- 
actty  ttie  wrong  signal  to  ttie  Soviet  leader- 
ship, who  are  now  engaged  in  sertous  dtecus- 
skxis  with  us  about  not  ttie  limitation  but  ttie 
reduction  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe.  If  we 
are  unwilling  to  maintain  deterrence  or  take 
appropriate  actions  in  response  to  Soviet  norv 
compliance,  our  credibility  at  ttie  anna  negoti- 
ation table  will  be  endarigered  and  our  abMly 
to  secure  fair,  equal  agreements  will  be  seri- 
ously lessened.  The  pasaage  of  ttiis  legislation 
will  not  help  our  current  arma  conttol  efforts,  it 
will  hinder  ttiem— tt  will  signal  to  ttie  Soviets 
ttiat  Congress  is  not  behind  ttie  American  ne- 
gotiators! Furttiermore,  by  ignoring  Soviet  non- 
con^jliance.  we  signal  to  ttiem  ttiat  not  only 
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wlh  impunRy,  but  Itwy  can  pick  and  chooM 
wMcn  pRMMora  01  OMnrai  i^vsnwnB  uMy 
mWt  to  honor.  Such  an  amangement  would  e^ 
fadtMiy  gN«  •«  SovM  (Men  a  "tne-itsm 
vato"  o««r  Our  amw  oonkol  agraomonta. 

Tha  big  buMup  aema  paople  ara  predkrting 
wMhoul  SALT  haa  baan  going  on  under  SALT 
and  oonlnuaa.  The  Soviaia  right  now,  under 
SALT,  hava  a  huga  buMup  achaduied.  Unilat- 
aial  Afnaiican  adharanoa  to  aubimits  wW  not 
aHael  Vw  Soviala  plans,  it  «M  only  hurt  our 
naHontf  aacuty.  SALT  II  has  codHied  a  vast 
inciaaaa  in  Soviat  stialegic  forces  aJtowing 
toam  toalmoal  double  Hs  inventory  of  strate- 
gic baflaie  miaala  wartwads  and  could  further 
Incraaaa  thaaa  numbers  substantially  under 
SALT. 

WNto  tha  Soviets  have  t>een  disregarding 
SALT  II,  the  Prsaidont  has  "gorw  that  extra 
rale.''  We  raVred  two  older  Poseidon  subma- 
rinaa  ao  that  a  new  Trident  vetael  would  not 
awaad  «iy  of  the  SALT  II  limits.  Before  de- 
ploying the  131st  missile  armed  B-52,  the 
UnNad  Statos  gave  the  Soviet  Union  ample 
upporturJty  to  make  a  jesture  showing  their 
oommitmant  to  the  SALT  agreement  Instead, 
the  Sowiels  made  no  policy  changes  and  con- 
tinued to  improve  their  arsenal  at  our  ex- 
pertaa.  The  Soviets  must  be  shown  that  we 
ara  serious  about  our  defense  and  keeping 
aifna  control  agraaments  mutually  beneficial. 

This  fundamental  flaw  of  SALT  II.  coupled 
wHh  Soviet  violalions,  clearly  indicates  ttie 
need  for  a  dKfarent  approach.  To  get  the  So- 
vials  to  bargain  seriously  toward  deductions, 
we  need  to  keep  our  flexibiiity.  That  means  we 
need  to  keep  our  program  for  rebuiktng  our 
deferwe*  on  track— indudtog  the  other  50 
Peacekeeper  mjiaiai,  Our  modemizatnn  pro- 
gram ia  not  only  essential  to  keeping  the 
paaca,  but  if  s  the  strongest  incentive  the  So- 
viets hava  to  agree  with  us  on  real  reductions 
that  can  be  verified  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wil  comply  with. 

The  Preatoanf  s  policy  is  to  continue  to  ex- 
ercise restraint  in  meeting  strategk:  needs  and 
antidpatos  no  appreciable  numencal  growth  in 
the  U.S.  strategic  forces.  Assuming  no  signifi- 
cant change  in  threat,  the  United  States  will 
not  daptoy  more  nudear  delivery  systems  or 
stiatagic  ballistic  missile  wartieads  than  the 
Soviet  Untoa  Our  polcy  continues  to  be  one 
of  restraint  and  pursuit  of  arms  reduction. 
Soviet  acthsns  to  exercise  restraint  and  take 
other  oonslnjctive  steps  will  t>e  taken  Into  ac- 
count whan  the  next  modemizatton  milestone 


Today's  focua  shouU  be  on  current  efforts 
kwWng  for  real,  verifiable  reducttons  in  nucle- 
ar arms,  not  on  SALT  II.  a  relic  of  the  past 
which  only  aHowad  controlled  buiMing.  not  re- 
dudtortt.  With  the  propoaed  legistatkxi, 
Damocrals  ara  again  focusing  on  the  past  and 
trying  to  hoM  onto  ineffective,  flawed  and  ob- 
aoMa  poldas.  I  am  more  concerned  with  ot>- 
taMng  a  real,  mutually  beneficial,  working 
arms  oorUrd  agreement  than  bindly  support- 
ing an  ineffective  piece  of  signed  paper.  We 
can't  tie  orte  hand  behind  our  ttack  at  this  crit- 
ical moment  Unequal,  one-skted  restraint  Is 
not  real  arma  control.  We  need  to  support  cur- 
rant efforts  moving  toward  genuine  mutual  re- 
straint and  real  reductkxts.  I  urge  my  col- 


lo^iuea  to  join  me  in  opposing  this  SALT  II 
pnynsKm. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
toirtrike  the  last  word. 

Chairman,  the  thing  that  both- 
eri  me  so  much  about  this  debate,  and 
whether  we  want  to  talk  about  the 
irallst  Papers,  or  whether  we  want 
to  deal  In  a  lot  of  discussion  that  is 
theoretical,  we  have  to  talk  about 
what  is  going  on  today. 

itonald  Reagan  is  on  the  verge  of 
being  able  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
thtit  is  truly  historical. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  two  arms  con- 
trol agreements  that  we  have  here,  the 
ABM  and  the  SALT  n  Treaty,  and  if 
you  read  both  of  those  agreements, 
the  ABM  Treaty,  and  if  you  read  Sam 
Nxnnf's  conmients  about  the  ABM 
Treaty,  they  were  put  together,  and  it 
was  said  that  the  ABM  Treaty  would 
stAiKl  as  long  as  forces  were  essentially 
balanced,  and  one  side  did  not  attempt 
toTbuild  massive  amounts  of  strategic 
nticlear  weapons,  like  the  Soviets  have 
done. 

What  Sam  Ntnnr  says  in  his  analysis 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  if  the  Soviets 
colitinue  to  do  this,  we  are  probably 
going  to  have  to  break  out  of  the  ABM 
Tijeaty,  so  here  we  have  an  ABM 
Tijeaty  that  was  supposed  to  encour- 
age greater  stability. 

We  have  one  of  the  great  thinkers  in 
defense  spending  saying  we  may  have 
to  reach  the  point  where  we  may  have 
to  break  out  of  it.  In  regard  to  the 
SALT  II  Treaty,  there  is  a  situation 
wiere  we  negotiated,  in  a  sense,  ap- 
pipved  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  it  was  all 
ba^ed  on  one  thing:  The  deep  reduc- 
tidns  in  nuclear  weapons  were  going  to 
occur  after  we  approved  the  SALT  II 
T*Mity. 

^at  has  not  happened.  There  have 
belen  no  reductions  but  there  have 
been  increases  in  the  nuclear  stock- 
pile. We  have  Ronald  Reagan  coming 
into  office  in  1081. 

We  have  this  President  who  comes 
in  in  1981.  He  says,  "I  want  to  make  us 
strong,  and  I  want  to  get  some  reduc- 
tions," so  Ronald  Reagan  may  in  fact 
b6  the  first  President  in  my  lifetime 
w^o  is  actually  going  to  negotiate  an 
aitns  control  agreement  that  is  going 
toj  result  in  an  elimination  of  an  entire 
cliss  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  are  talking  about  eliminating  in- 
termediate range  nuclear  weapons, 
and  we  are  talking  about  a  possible 
agreement  eliminating  short  range  nu- 
clear weapons. 

We  are  talking  about  the  possibility 
ol  reductions  in  conventional  weapons 
in  Europe,  and  it  looks  like  all  of  this 
is  going  to  hm>pen. 

It  is  not  based  on  something  that 
will  happen  in  the  future.  It  means  we 
could  actually  have  deep  reductions  in 
nuclear  weapons  for  the  first  time  in 
miy  lifetime. 

What  do  we  want  to  do?  We  want  to 
attach  language  to  a  supplemental  ap- 


ions  bill  that  is  telling  one  of 
the  gr^t  arms  negotiators  how  to  ne- 
gotiatet 

It  di>es  not  make  any  sense.  If 
Reagail  was  not  making  any  progress, 
I  wouli  say,  "Hey,  attach  your  stuff." 
But,  h«  is  making  progress. 

Let  ihe  say  to  my  friends  that  the 
gentledian  from  Washington  was  over 
there.  He  heard  that  there  is  reason  to 
be  opti|ni8tic. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  agrees 
with  titat.  Why  attach  more  language 
to  this  bill  when  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  being  able  to  actually  get  signifi- 
cant deep  reductions  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons? 

This  Us  not  the  time  to  do  this.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  tell  him  how  to  ne- 
gotiate^ This  is  like  pulling  a  rug  from 
under  him;  and  if  you  talk  to  your  ne- 
gotiators over  there,  they  will  all  tell 
you  the  same  thing. 

Let  as  have  some  latitude.  Do  not 
tell  us  how  to  negotiate. 

Thisjis  a  bad  approach,  and  I  know 
that  tie  chairman  of  this  committee 
does  not  want  this  language  to  be  in 
there.  This  got  put  on  there. 

He  vfould  rather  not  have  this  kind 
of  language  on  there.  I  move  we  vote 
this  tnng  down,  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  the  great 
arms  negotiators,  who  could  actually 
in  my 'lifetime  really  yield  an  entire 
elimination  of  a  class  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, gife  the  man  a  chance. 

He  is  on  the  verge  of  doing  some- 
thing Bobody  in  your  party,  or  no  one 
in  our  party,  has  been  able  to  do  since 
really  the  nuclear  age,  so  let  us  give 
him  support  rather  than  pulling  the 
rug  f  rdm  under  him. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  t>ICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  in  these  amendments  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  intermediate  nu- 
clear forces. 

We  iope  that  the  President  gets  an 
agreeiAent  on  that  subject.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  wrong. 

Mr.  KASICH.  There  is  one  thing 
wrong  jwlth  that. 

Reclaiming  my  time,  there  is  lan- 
guage in  there  on  test  ban.  The  Presi- 
dent i^  worldng  on  test  ban  over  there. 

They  are  trying  to  come  up  with 
some  kigreement,  and  here  you  are, 
sticking  langtiage  in  here,  telling  the 
President  how  to  negotiate  on  test 
ban. 

They  are  negotiating  on  test  bans. 
We  dd  not  need  to  be  telling  them 
what  1|o  do.  He  Is  working  on  test  ban. 

Do  ttot  try  to  tell  him.  Do  not  put 
him  in  a  comer  and  tell  him  how  he  is 
going  to  negotiate. 

Bfr.  DICKS.  I  do  not  think  he  is 
worldng  too  hard  on  that. 

Bir.  KASICH.  He  sure  is.  They  are 
talking  about  it  all  the  time. 
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For  the  first  time  on  test  ban.  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  they  are 
going  to  get  an  agreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Kasich,  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.      

Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  withhold  his  motion  so  that  I 
may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  "TCTas  withdraw  his  motion? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  may  l>e  granted  1  additioiud 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  that  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute?    

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

D  1540 

WtEPEKmilAL  If  onON  OITOtED  BY  MR.  AUCXY 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Akiot  moves  that  the  Committee 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  expressing  my  regret 
for  taking  this  action  particularly  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  memlier  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee;  two 
gentlemen  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est respect.  Your  work  is  diligent  and 
it  deserves  respect.  I  do  not  take  an 
action  like  this  lightly.  I  certainly  take 
it  out  of  no  lack  of  regard  for  the  gen- 
tlemen in  question. 

What  we  have  seen  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  an  extended  debate  over  issues 
and  propositions  regarding  interna- 
tional affairs,  defense  policy,  arms  ne- 
gotiations; discussions  that  should  not 
take  place  with  respect  to  an  appro- 
priations bill. 

This  bill  is  a  serious  business  with 
respect  to  fulfilling  the  spending 
needs  of  our  country  and  our  country's 
government.  I  believe  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  should  be  exempted 
from  the  pressures  that  must  come  to 
bear  to  put  these  kinds  of  legislative 
issues  into  the  bill  and  then  subse- 
quently the  pressures  come  to  bear  for 
the  Rules  Committee  to  make  waivers 
of  the  House  rules  so  that  we  can 
bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  that  does  not 
comply  with  the  House  rules  and  legis- 
lates in  an  appropriations  bill. 


On  the  other  hand,  once  that  is  done 
and  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor,  it  is 
not  reasonable  for  us  to  expect  those 
people  who,  through  their  expertise, 
through  their  interest,  through  their 
concern,  have  worked  long  and  hard 
on  the  relevant  authorizing  commit- 
tees to  do  the  work  of  their  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction.  It  is  wrong  to  have 
that  work  preempted  by  someone  who 
has  the  special  ability  to  move  their 
work  into  the  appropriating  commit- 
tee without  proper  procedures. 

Regarding  those  members  who  have 
so  seriously  taken  their  work  on  their 
respective  authorizing  committees;  it 
is  wrong  to  expect  them  to  stand  down 
from  the  debate.  This  body  should  not 
suffer  as  we  have  done  today  through 
a  protracted  debate  on  subjects  that 
are  not  the  concern  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  this 
debate  to  soon  terminate.  We  wiU  be 
here  for  a  great  deal  of  time  and,  quite 
frankly,  out  of  the  most  sincere  mo- 
tives of  the  people  participating  in  the 
debate. 

For  that  reason  to  be  realistic,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  people  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  still  in 
regu-d  to  the  work  of  this  House,  I 
have  made  this  motion. 

I  might  also  mention  that  I  under- 
stand those  who  went  to  the  commit- 
tee to  ask  for  the  inclusion  of  this  leg- 
islation and  then  subsequently  to  the 
Rules  Committee  to  ask  for  the  waiv- 
ers. I  imderstand  their  desire  to  have 
salt  with  their  porl^  and  they  prob- 
ably will  get  that.  But  I  cannot,  in 
good  conscience,  allow  the  procedures, 
the  rules,  the  protocol  and  the  sense 
of  this  body  to  be  so  thoroughly  com- 
promised by  this  practice.  It  has 
become  so  common  that  we  rarely,  if 
ever,  get  a  spending  bill  on  the  floor, 
through  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, that  is  not  stricken  by  this  Idnd  of 
special  interest  politics.  This  kind  of 
procedure  avoids  taking  the  work 
through  the  legitimate  committees  of 
Jiulsdlction  where  we  find  the  exper- 
tise, where  we  find  the  expertise  on 
the  part  of  the  staffs,  where  we  find 
the  information  base  by  which  the 
work  should  properly  be  done,  and 
where,  in  fact,  we  could  get  the  kind  of 
conscientious  and  thorough-going 
work  that  would  give  us  good  legisla- 
tion instead  of  legislation  that  might 
only  reflect  the  clearly  biased  prefer- 
ence of  a  handful  of  individuals  in  dis- 
regard to  that  committee's  rights  and 
that  committee's  Jurisdiction. 

I  will  ask  the  body  to  vote  "yes"  on 
this  motion.  I  hope  as  we  pass  this 
motion  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  then  be  able  to  return  to 
their  committee  room  and  seriously 
get  about  the  business  of  appropria- 
tions which  is  their  business,  which  is 
their  expertise,  which  is  their  legiti- 
mate concern  and  to  do  that  without 


being  imposed  upon  as  they  have  been 
in  the  case  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential 
motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place, 
may  I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Texas 
that  I  ^;>preciate  his  statements  about 
the  committee  and  about  the  monbers 
of  the  committee. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations can  only  recommend.  There 
is  legislation  in  this  bill;  frequently 
there  is.  Ninety-nine  times  out  of  100 
it  Is  because  the  legislative  committee 
has  agreed  this  is  the  best  way  to 
handle  it. 

Some  items  in  this  bill,  where  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion,  are  at  the 
insistence  of  the  leadership.  The  other 
thing  is  that  this  is  a  bill  not  a  law.  I 
think  all  the  debate  here  leaves  the 
impression  that  what  we  do  is  final. 
Whatever  you  leave  in  this  bill  is  far 
from  becoming  the  law  because  it  goes 
to  the  other  side  and  the  other  side,  in 
turn,  makes  changes.  Last  year,  they 
never  did  get  time  to  pass  aU  the  regu- 
lar bills.  We  had  to  include  them  as  a 
part  of  the  contintiing  resolution.  As  I 
tell  them,  everything  good  is  under  my 
name  and  everything  bad,  too. 

We  did  follow  the  rules  om  our  side. 
We  had  hearings  and.  we  had  debate. 
We  passed  11  of  the  13  bills  in  the 
House  and  we  went  to  a  conference.  So 
we  did  have  a  soimd  basis  for  what  was 
included  in  the  continuing  resolution. 

Now,  the  point  I  make  is,  let  us  con- 
sider that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  your  arm.  We  recommend  to  you 
what  to  do.  You  cannot  do  that  unless 
you  give  thought  to  what  it  is  for.  So 
we  are  clearly  in  our  rights  to  debate 
as  we  please. 

What  I  am  asldng  you  to  do,  let  us 
not  needlessly  prolong  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others  here  who  want  to 
get  through.  You  can  talk  all  day  and 
it  would  not  solve  what  happens  in 
Europe  that  is  connected  with  any 
arms  agreement.  So  everybody  is 
within  his  rights;  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  within  his  rights. 

I  tell  you.  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee annually  has  about  5,000  wit- 
nesses and  spends  hours  and  hours  in 
hearings.  We  have  a  long  baclcground, 
and  we  should  consider  all  these 
things.  But  for  now;  we  should  get 
through  in  the  next  5  of  10  minutes  on 
this  issue  so  we  can  get  through  the 
rest  of  the  bUl. 

This  is  including  everybody;  I  have 
no  disregard  for  anybody.  I  have  a 
high  opinion  of  everybodly  here.  But 
all  of  this  is  within  the  rules.  If  the 
rules  let  you  make  an  exception,  then 
that  exception  is  under  the  rules  too. 
So  as  long  as  we  stay  within  the  rules, 
any  of  us  are  within  our  rights;  Just  do 
not  drag  it  out. 


OKRA 
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Mr.  ARlfBT.  Mr.  Chainiun.  wUl  the 
genUeman  yteld? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
maa  fhm  Tnas. 

Mr.  ARMET.  I  amTrecUte  the  gen- 
tteanan'a  point,  and  as  I  said  when  I 
bagm  thia  I  do  ao  reluctantly. 

Mr.  WUl'lTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man becauaeldo  ainnreciate  it. 

Mr.  ARMET.  If  indeed  I  could  share 
your  faith,  your  confidence,  your 
belief  that  ve  wfll  have  seen  the  last 
of  this  debate,  I  might  not  have  felt 
compelled  to  make  my  motion,  but 
quite  frankly,  I  believe  this  debate  will 
last  all  day  and  I  think  again,  as  I  said 
bttfore.  out  of  the  most  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  people  who  are  involved. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  If  we  debate  it 
much  longer,  it  will  delay  the  decision 
while  they  read  this  debate. 

Mr.  ARMET.  It  is  stOl  my  beUef 
that  if  we  i>aai  this  motion  that  you 
wlU  be  able  to  go  back  to  your  commit- 
tee and  tning  a  bill  to  the  floor  that 
does  not  have  these  diversions. 

Mr.  WUfi'i'KN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  defeat  this 
motion  orally  and  proceed. 

■me  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  niotimi  offered  by  the 
gentleman  form  Texas  [Mr.  Akickt]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

UDCOKOSDVOn 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were:  ayes  151.  noes 
261.  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
CRoU  No.  S6] 


iMvland(CT) 


Seiaefer 

Seiiulw 

BQ  wf  nhrf  nncr 


at  MBWV 


Sb  lighter 


Sntth 

Saith. 

OR) 


(VA) 
(TX) 
Denny 


Ba<ier(TN) 
Boiilor  (MI) 


(CA) 


Archer 
Anney 


AYE8-151 
lidwBnli(OK) 


VkweO 


Baker 

BaUemer 

Buton 


BenUey 

Bereuter 

BUlrmkU 

BUley 

Broomfleid 

Brown  (CX» 

Bueehner 

Bunnlnc 

Burton 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Clincer 

OoaU 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combat 

Coushlin 

cms 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (H.) 

delaOaiza 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

DicUnaMi 

DtoOuardl 

Ooman(CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 


il 

Oallecly 
Oallo 
Oekai 
OIncrich 
OoodUna 
Ondiaon 
Grandy 
Oren 
Oundenon 
Hammerachmidt 
Hansen 
Hasten 
Hefley 
Henry 
Herter 
Hller 
HoUoway 
Bapkins 
Houthton 
Hunter 
Hyde 
Inhofe 
Ireland 
Johnaen  (CT) 
Kaalch 
KoU)e 
Konnyu 
Kyi 

Lacomaialno 
LatU 
Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (Fl.) 


U^tfoot 

Lott 

Lowery(CA) 

IiUjan 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 


Marlenee 

MarUn(IL) 

McCandleas 

McCollum 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 

MoUnari 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA> 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parrls 

nahayan 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

Ravenel 

Rhodea 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rogera 

Roth 

Roukema 


i(CA> 


klish 
eich 

eU 
Khan 

ke 


Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
SBnith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spenee 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
SwindaU 
Tauke 
Thomas  (CA) 

NOIS-361 

PbglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Prank 

Frost 

Oarcta 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

OUckman 


Gordon 

Grant 

Gray<IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Ouarini 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbnieckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (8D) 

Jones  (NO 

JontB 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Klecdta 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

lAncaster 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

l>ehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (OA> 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Mataui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Mfume 

BCica 

MiUer  (CA) 


Upton 

VanderJagt 

Vucanovleh 

Walker 

Webar 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Worttey 

Wylle 

Toung(AK) 

ToungiPL? 


MiUer  (OH) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mraiek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myen 

Nagle 

Nateher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NkhoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (lU 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Slkorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

StalUngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 
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OA) 


Valentine 

Vento 

Vlaclasky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Wazman 

Weias 


Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tatss 

Tatnm 


NOTVOTINO-21 


Annunat  i 

BarUett 

Boulter 

Collins 

Courier 

Daniel 

Dorgan  (ND) 


Ford(TN) 
Hatcher 
Jones  (TN) 
Kemp 
Leach  (lA) 
Livingston 
Martin  (NT) 


McDade 

McKlnney 

Pepper 

Rostenkowski 

Scheuer 

Taylor 

Wilson 


D  1600 

Me^s.  HALL  of  Texas.  ROE,  and 
REODLA  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  i  o  "no." 


Me 

their 

So  tl 
Jected. 

The 
nouni 


WHITTAKER,    FRENZEL, 
and  KONNTU  changed 
)tes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 
le  preferential  motion  was  re- 


was    an- 


result   of    the    vote 
as  above  recorded. 
The  {CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rahau  ,).  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  III 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE — CIVIL 
D|3>ARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
Corps  op  E^anfKXRS— Cnm. 
gehkral  irvsstigations 
Using  funds  previously  appropriated  In 
the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro- 
priations A(^  1987,  Public  Law  99-500  and 
Public  Law  99-591,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  is  directed  to  undertake  the  following 
studies:]  Ohio  River  Water  Development 
Study,  between  Rivermile  40-491.  Ohio; 
Maumee  Bay  State  Park,  including  precon- 
structioti  engineering  and  design,  Ohio:  St. 
Johns  County,  including  preconstruction 
and  design,  Florida:  JacksonviUe  Harbor,  St. 
John's  River  and  Intracoastal  Waterway 
Study,  florida;  St.  John's  River  Study.  Flor- 
ida: and  Water  Resources  Based  Economic 
Development  Computer  Model  (to  continue 
design  and  testing)  and,  in  addition, 
$3SO,00f  for  the  purposes  of  studying  and 
evaluating  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $850,000 
alternative  disposal  sites  to  the  currently 
active  San  Jacinto  disposal  area  on  Galves- 
ton Islnid  at  full  Federal  expense;  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  is  also  directed  to  under- 
take environmental  studies  and  submit  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  and  Senate  on  the 
advisability  of  modifying  project  operation 
and  maintenance  reauirements,  asstmiing 
that  thfc  current  disposal  site  will  no  longer 
be  available  for  extensive  Federal  use  in  the 
near  fuiure. 

D  1610 

IDORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairqian,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  imagine  none  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  expected  a  full-blown 
arms  oontrol  debate  today,  but  here  it 
is.  We  have  it,  and  let  us  make  the 
best  oijit. 

I  noticed  one  of  our  distinguished 
Members  on  the  other  side  holding  a 
nimp  ;>ress  conference  in  the  Speak- 


er's lobby.  There  were  about  10  eager 
press  people  wanting  to  know  the 
course  of  events  today.  I  had  a  very 
important  person  f  nun  CBS  ask  if  we 
were  going  to  continue  this  because 
she  was  facing  a  5  o'clock  deadline.  So 
it  seems  that  the  great  news  media  of 
the  strongest  naUon  in  the  free  world 
is  watching,  and  that  means  the  whole 
world  is  watching.  Let  us  go  back  and 
cover  some  ground  here  on  why  this 
Chamber  is  attempting  to  tie  the 
President's  hands  again  when  the 
President  appears  to  be  putting  the 
Soviets  in  a  position  where  they  are 
begging  us  for  a  treaty.  Instead  of  the 
majority  leadership  of  this  House  beg- 
ging for  a  treaty. 

The  President  had  one  rescission  re- 
quest after  another  in  this  supplemen- 
tal, over  5  billion  dollars'  worth.  We 
considered  some  of  them,  but  only 
looked  at  them  briefly.  We  dismissed 
evM7  one  of  them  and  then  added  $6.6 
billion  to  this  supplemental.  Now  we 
have  not  only  government  by  continu- 
ing resolution,  which  is  sure  going  to 
make  this  an  exciting  year  later,  but 
we  have  also  rejected  5  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  rescission  requests  by  our 
President.  We  have  added  $6.6  billion; 
we  are  running  our  Government  by 
supplemental,  and  later  this  year  by 
continuing  resolution. 

On  my  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
the  other  day  we  were  informed  that 
quite  possibly  we  will  not  be  allowed  to 
vote  on  a  foreign  aid  bill  in  this  House, 
that  if  something  does  come  out  of 
committee  it  will  probably  suffer  the 
fate  of  all  the  appropriation  bills  last 
year.  It  will  be  rolled  into  another 
nearly  $500  billion  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

We    again    have    a    supplemental 
before  us.  Let  us  use  this  time  in  a  val- 
uable way  to  discuss  what  we  are  doing 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  arms  control  negotiating  team, 
which  only  this  morning  convened  in 
Geneva.  I  heard  with  my  own  ears, 
saw  with  my  own  eyes  on  CNN  the  So- 
viets saying,  "We  will  have  a  treaty 
this  year,"  and  the  American  negotia- 
tor said,  "Good:  let's  get  at  it,"  and  the 
two  of  them  walked  in  to  begin  this 
day,  the  first  day  of  renewed  negotia- 
tions. And  here,  this  House  Is  rejecting 
the  President's  requests  to  cut  spend- 
ing with  multibillions  of  dollars  still  in 
deficit,  yet  we  are  still  going  to  put 
these   restrictive   arms   control    mes- 
sages within  the  supplemental.  This 
only  weakens  the  United  States  posi- 
tion, and  emboldens  the  Soviet  nego- 
tiators to  be  less  than  forthcoming. 
We  do  this  only  a  few  days  after  our 
great  Speaker  and  our  majority  leader 
and  whip,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign   Affairs  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, plus  5  or  6  Members  who  serve 
with  me  as  permanent  observers  of  the 
whole  Geneva  arms  control  process, 
have  returned  from  the  Soviet  Union. 


Why  then  do  we  not  show  the  good 
sense  and  wisdom  to  say,  wait  a 
minute,  let  us  get  all  of  these  wrong 
signals  out  of  this  supplemental  and 
show  the  President  the  same  courtesy 
we  showed  him  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture for  Reykjavik. 

There  were  some  Members  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  that  left  some  t's  un- 
crossed and  some  i's  undotted  during 
today's  debate.  They  wanted  to  pick 
up  where  they  had  left  off  on  some  of 
this  vital  national  security  discussion 
on  arms  control.  I  think  that  we  are 
not  even  close  to  an  end  of  debate 
here. 

We  have  listened  to  some  fascinating 
analysis  of  the  intention  our  Founding 
Fathers  and  their  opinions  written  in 
the  Federalist  Papers  when  they  dis- 
cussed the  power  to  raise  armies  and 
to  fund  wars  given  to  this  Chamber.  It 
was  as  though  the  Constitution  gave 
Congress  the  power  in  article  II.  sec- 
tion 2,  that  has  been  reposed  in  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  It  is  the  Presi- 
dent who  will  make  the  initial  decision 
of  where  we  will  move  to  secure  our 
national  security.  We  are  now  rewrit- 
ing the  Federalist  IHu>ers  and  saying 
that  all  of  those  powers  are  reposed  in 
this  Chamber  here  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  take  all  of  his  leads,  on 
antisatellite  weapons,  SDI,  and  other 
defense  programs  from  us.  We  even 
want  to  direct,  on  an  article  by  article 
basis,  the  arms  control  process.  Per- 
haps the  President  might  as  well  come 
down  to  this  Chamber  daily  to  hear  di- 
rectly from  this  Chamber  on  how  best 
to  do  the  job  for  which  the  American 
people  elected  him? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  obviously  was 
not  the  intent  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. In  this  the  historic  100th  Con- 
gress, in  the  200th  anniversary  year  of 
the  Constitution  we  should  not  be  leg- 
islating the  President  out  of  his  Job. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rahall).  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  directed  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Fairfield  Vicinity  Streams. 
California,  project  under  the  provisions  of 
section  117  of  PubUc  Law  99-190. 

AMXmtlfKRTS  OFPKHXD  BT  MR.  GINGRICH 

Mr.   GINGRICH.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
offer  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmente  offered  by  Mr.  Owgrich:  On 
page  19.  line  21,  strike  out  "construction. 
General"  and  aU  that  follows  through  line 
12  of  page  20. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendments  en 
bloc,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  involve  paragraphs  of  the 
bill  that  have  not  yet  been  read  by  the 
Clerk. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  new  prooedive  that  we  are  trying 
to  start  on  our  side  of  the  alslc^or  a 
new  circumstance  we  find  ourselves  in. 
The  Office  of  Iilanagement  and 
Budget  has  looked  at  the  supplemen- 
tal bill.  It  has  offered  a  number  of 
places  where  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion feels  rather  strongly  that  if  the 
President  had  a  line-item  veto  it  is 
likely  he  would  veto  that  pahtcular 
section. 

A  number  of  my  colleagties  have  said 
over  the  years.  "WeU.  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent's choice.  It  is  the  President's  deci- 
sion, the  President  should  be  in- 
volved." 

There  are  two  things  here  involved 
that  House  Members  can  vote  on.  One 
is  in  a  series  of  amendments  we  will 
offer  through  the  course  of  this  bill  on 
increases  In  spending  or  on  particular 
gimmicks  for  spending  that  are  inap- 
propriate if  you  are  really  concerned 
about  the  deficit  and  you  are  really 
concerned  about  interest  rates  and  you 
really  want  to  help  avoid  a  recession. 

The  second  Is  a  question  of  appropri- 
ate government.  The  question  I  would 
raise  on  this  particular  amendment, 
and  I  say  this  with  all  respect  to  my 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  about 
these  specific  projects,  but  is  it  really 
the  Job  of  the  Congress  to  make  a 
series  of  $50,000,  and  $100,000.  and 
$125,000  decisions.  Should  we  really  be 
in  the  process  of  mlcromanaging  at 
this  level? 

Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  a 
disagreement.  I  have  talked  with  our 
very  esteemed  friends  on  the  commit- 
tee. Their  counsel  assures  them  that 
nothing  in  this  particular  section  is  in- 
volved in  cost  allocation.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  disagrees. 

I  would  simply  suggest  that  the  pru- 
dent, cautious  thing  to  do  is  to  strike 
this  language.  It  would  force  Members 
to  go  back  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  argue  on  the  merit  that  out  of  all 
the  possible  things  that  money  could 
be  spent  on  that  these  projects  ought 
to  be  the  things  it  Is  spent,  on.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  go  through  a  6-.  or  8-, 
or  10-year  process  of  trying  to  tighten 
up  on  spending,  I  think  every  Member 
can  understand  the  reason  that  each 
of  us  would  like  to  make  our  particular 
projects  legislatively  untouchable,  and 
I  think  we  can  also  understand  as  citi- 
zens why  it  is  probably  not  correct  for 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  one  or  two  sub- 
committees of  that  Congress  to  decide, 
out  of  limited  funds,  how  the  entire 
country  should  be  managed. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  if  you 
are  going  to  say  later  on  that  we  are 
going  to  control  spending,  if  you  are 
going  to  say  later  on  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  more  efficient  Government,  if 
you  are  going  to  be  concerned  about 
interest  rates  and  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  the  recession  which  looms 
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ri^t  around  the  comer,  if  you  want  to 
create  job*  Instead  of  kiU  them,  that 
we  ought  to  look  at  atep-by-atep,  line- 
item  by  line-Item  spendlnc.  I  would 
ay  to  my  firiends  on  the  Committee 
oo  Approfulatlons  that  I  know  that  is 
gcdnf  to  make  this  year  and  next  year 
very  long  <»  the  Houae  floor.  I  Imow  it 
is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  time.  But  I 
would  stanply  suggest  that  when  we 
get  multlbOlion  doDar,  127-page  spend- 
ing bills  that  cover  everything  in  the 
Federal  Gkyvernment,  that  you  should 
come  to  the  floor  expecting  that  the 
President  and  his  friends  will  try  sys- 
tematically to  find  those  places  where 
we  can  save  a  few  million  here  and  a 
few  mHUon  there  and  to  try  to  cut 
spending  rather  than  raise  taxes. 

Let  me  say  one  last  thing:  I  particu- 
larly appreciate  why  those  of  our 
friends  who  have  been  very  open 
about  their  desire  to  raise  taxes,  would 
feel  comfortable  voting  again  and 
again  for  m<»e  q^ending.  They  have  a 
solution  to  America's  future.  They 
would  vote  for  higher  spending  and 
higher  taxes;  they  would  pay  for  the 
bureaucracy  they  would  create.  But 
for  those  who  want  to  have  it  both 
ways  let  me  Just  suggest  over  the 
course  of  today  and  in  future  appro- 
priations bills  you  will  have  a  series  of 
opportunities  to  register  exactly  how 
you  think  we  should  run  an  efficient 
Government  and  to  decide  whether 
you  want  to  vote  for  efficiency  and 
less  spending  or  whether  you  want  to 
vote  for  congressional  micromanage- 
ment,  pork  barrel,  and  far  more  spend- 
ing. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  any  of  us  are  look- 
ing to  this  proposal  as  a  means  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  or  solving  the  defi- 
cit problems,  be  reminded  that  we  are 
talking  about  less  than  10  millions  of 
dollars,  less  than  10  millions  of  dollars 
and  not  one  of  those  dollars  is  in  this 
bUl.  There  is  not  one  nickel  of  that  $10 
million  or  less  involved  in  this  bill. 
These  are  moneys  that  have  already 
been  appropriated  in  the  1987  bill. 
They  are  moneys  which  are  ear- 
marked for  specific  projects.  They  are 
moneys  that  were  clearly  designed  to 
be  paid  out  of  last  year's  appropria- 
tions and  we  find  that  the  administra- 
tion simply  now  feels  that  they  need 
specific  direction  in  the  bill.  We  had 
told  them  what  to  do  in  the  report. 
That  was  not  sufficient.  So  what  we 
are  doing  here  is  simply  putting  it  into 
the  bill  so  that  it  wiU  be  clear  that 
they  should  go  ahead  and  spend  these 
moneys. 

So  we  are  simply  saying  in  this  bill 
to  spmd  the  moneys  like  we  told  you 
to  spend  them  last  year.  That  is  all 
this  biU  does. 

Now,  let  me  mention  one  specific. 
We  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  this  House 
on  projects  such  as  the  Cross-Florida 
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CanaL  We  resolved  that  prob- 
and we  said  that  we  would  take 
moneys  each  year  and  pay 
to  the  States  for  the  properties 
h  we  bring  into  a  project  such  as 
Cross-Florida  Barge  CanaL  So  that 
this  does,  it  meets  the  obligations 
eglslatlon  previously  passed.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  up  or  down  ex- 
iditures  in  this  bill, 
we  ask  you  to  defeat  the  amend- 
m^t.  

Kr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
mdye  to  strike  the  penultimate  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes,  but  I  Just  want  to  point  out 
to  :the  House  that  the  issue  here  is 
re^y  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  you 
be  leve  in  cost  sharing  in  these 
pn  ijects.  OMB.  in  analyzing  this  par- 
tic  liar  language,  has  come  to  the  con- 
du  sion— and  we  have  doublechecked— 
th)t  the  committee's  action  wUl 
ex(mpt  specific  water  projects  from 
api  tlicable  cost  sharing  as  authorized 
in  >ublic  Law  99-62. 

So  while  we  would  agree  with  the 
geiktleman  from  Florida  that  indeed 
thise  projects  were  previously  author- 
ized, what  is  happening  here  is  you 
ha^e  $10  million  worth  of  spending 
which  is  not  going  to  come  under  cost- 
shartng  provisions. 

Now.  we  understand  that  the  com- 
mittee has  a  different  interpretation 
of  Uiat.  but  the  fact  is  that  if  we  are 
serious  about  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  be  taldng  the  lead  in 
trjang  to  cut  down  on  spending,  the 
President's  OMB  has  now  made  a  deci- 
sioh  with  regard  to  this  language  that 
thi^  would  in  fact  add  on  spending  be- 
cai|se  it  does  not  meet  cost-sharing 
regulations.  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  would  decide  to  stick  with  what 
we  had  decided  to  do  previously  and 
that  is  reduce  some  of  the  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Qovemment  by  assur- 
ino^Iocal  cost  sharing. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
maki  for  yielding. 

Bgr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
it  ilear  to  the  gentleman  and  to  the 
McRnbers  of  the  House  that  this  does 
noi  affect  cost  sharing.  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  exemptions  other- 
wi^  provided  on  cost  sharing.  This 
dofs  not  exempt  any  project,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  bill  specifically  says  it  ap- 
plies only  to  those  that  are  already  ap- 
propriated and  simply  puts  in  bill  form 
thi  ,t  which  we  had  already  put  in  lan- 
guage and  which  this  House  has 
almost  imanimously  agreed  on. 

l|b'.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
ma  a  for  that.  I  guess  our  problem  is 
th  ,t  in  most  of  these  things  we  end  up 
wii  h  a  fight  among  the  attorneys.  In 
th:  3  case  the  President's  attorneys  are 
gokig  to  tell  him  that  in  fact  this  lan- 
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guage  <  Iocs  permit  these  projects  to  go 
forward  without  cost  sharing.  So  we 
really  are  talking  about  something 
icreases  the  obligations  of  the 
Government. 
Question  here  is  on  a  line-by-line 
you  in  fact  want  to  save  some 

Mr.    Chairman.    I 
strike  the  requisite  number  of 
Id  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
kent. 

concur  with  the  statements 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  P^orida.  He  is  absolutely  correct. 
There  lis  no  new  money  in  these 
projects.  I  can  teU  you  what  the  story 
is  on  toe  projects.  They  were  appropri- 
ated in  the  0<ScM  account  in  1986  and 
1987.  OMB  directed  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers ijot  to  proceed  with  them.  The 
money  ^s  there.  This  fundamentally  is 
a  fightt  between  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers a^  OMB  with  the  authorizing 
and  api^ropriations  committees. 

There  was  not  cost  sharing  at  the 
time  these  projects  went  into  effect. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  was  directed 
not  to  proceed  with  the  projects. 

I  D  1630 

They jdld  not  proceed.  We  are  telling 
them  now  that  they  must  proceed. 
That  is  what  is  happening  here.  No 
new  money;  no  violation  of  any  stat- 
ute. It  is  simply  the  Congress  uphold- 
ing its  fconstltutional  responsibility  to 
direct  vhere  the  money  will  be  spent. 

The  choice  here  is  this.  Let  me  make 
it  very  clear  so  that  the  gentlemen  are 
not  confused.  The  choice  here  is  this: 
Shall  t^e  Congress  direct  these  ex- 
penditures or  shall  OMB?  That  is  your 
choice.  The  money  is  there.  They  are 
not  goihg  to  take  it  away.  You  are  not 
taldng  it  away.  The  money  will  remain 
there  and  it  will  be  spent  by  OMB  and 
the  corps,  if  not  directed  by  this  House 
and  by  Ihe  Senate. 

Mr.  diNORICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  T!RAXLER.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man fiiom  Georgia,  who  has.  other- 
wise, usually  some  interesting  amend- 
ments. I 

Mr.  ^INGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  ask  this  because  I  am  curious. 
We  have  been  trying  to  work  this  out 
worldng  backward. 

I  thiik  the  gentleman  has  put  his 
n  a  second  point  that  every 
of  the  Congress  ought  to  con- 
we  are  in  a  period  of  limited 
if  all  of  us  need,  on  behalf  of 
ricts,  to  ask  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  OMB  to  build  things, 
could  the  gentleman  tell  us  where  the 
project!  are  that  my  amendment 
strikes  iand  who  has  the  highest  level 
of  passion  and  whether,  in  fact,  this  is 
purely  a  fight  between  OMB  and  the 
corps  or  whether,  in  fact,  this  is  in 
part  a  fight  between  the  Committee 
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on  Appropriations  and  the  other  380 
Members  of  the  House. 

Will  you  not.  in  a  limited  period,  in 
effect,  take  all  of  this  money  away 
from  the  rest  of  us  and  have  decided 
in  committee  where  the  money  should 
be  spent. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Vtt.  Chairman,  let 
me  respond  to  my  friend.  My  mother 
did  not  raise  an  idiot.  I  would  never 
pick  a  fight  with  380  Members,  aearly 
those  are  untenable  odds.  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentleman  that  I  would 
never  take  a  nickle  away  from  my  col- 
leagues. 

What  we  are  doing  here,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman's  inquiry,  is  simply 
saying  you  were  given  the  money  and 
direction  2  years  ago  on  how  to  spend 
it.  Tou  refused  to  spend  it  that  way. 
Now  we  are  putting  into  law  how  you 
shaU  spend  it.  That  is  a  legitimate 
function  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  incidentaUy,  also  of  the 
Congress.  That  is  our  mandate  consti- 
tutionally. 

I  Imow  my  colleague  will  want  to  re- 
spond on  that. 

Bdr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  imderstand  again  because  I  know 
the  gentleman  would  not  want  to  take 
any  money  away  from  the  rest  of  us.  If 
we  have  some  form  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  however  loose,  and  if  we  are 
entering  a  period  of  finite  budgets, 
and  if  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  a 
limited  ceiling  of  money  it  can  spend, 
is  it  not  by  definition  true  that  if  you 
start  out  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations by  telling  it  how  to  spend  the 
first  30  percent,  let  us  say,  or  the  first 
20  percent,  that  by  definition,  there  \s 
that  much  less  avsdlable  when  the  rest 
of  us  go  over  as  mere  suppliants  and 
ask  them  to  consider  our  projects? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  are  doing  is  prioritizing  the 
projects.  Many  of  us  do  not  agree  with 
the  priorities  of  OMB.  That  is  what  we 
are  doing.  That  is  all  these  amend- 
ments do. 

The  money  is  there.  They  were  di- 
rected how  to  spend  it.  They  refused 
to  spend  it  that  way.  Now  we  are  tell- 
ing them  by  law  that  they  must  spend 
it  that  way. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  comments  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  previously  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  I  say 
that,  repeating  some  of  their  argu- 
ments, these  projects  in  no  way  in- 
volve any  new  money.  They  are,  with 
regard  to  the  projects  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly Interested  in.  under  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1946  and  involve 
serious  erosion  in  the  areas  specified 
in  the  legislation. 


These  projects  were  referenoed  in 
the  report  language  of  the  continuing 
resolution  of  last  year. 

No  new  money  or  authorization  is  in- 
volved In  any  event,  and  I  think  that  it 
is  interesting  that  the  gentleman  of- 
fering the  amendment  would  suggest 
that  this  is  where  the  administration 
would  use  a  line-item  veto  if  they  were 
to  have  that  authority.  That  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  constituents  in 
my  district,  as  I  have  opposed  that  au- 
thority, and  we  now  see  exactly  how  it 
would  be  used  to  fnistrate  efforts  to 
provide  relief  to  constituents  under 
acts  that  are  very  meritorious  and  for 
which  the  Congress  has  already 
spoken  in  favor  of  in  report  language 
before  it. 

This  is.  indeed,  a  fight  with  OMB 
where  the  Congress  has  spoken  that 
these  projects  are  to  be  imdertaken 
and  where,  in  fact,  the  Congress  is  not 
acting  arbitrarily,  but  rather  in  regard 
to  these  projects,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  already  looked  at  them  and 
has  disciissed  the  projects,  indicating 
that  they  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Emergency  Erosion  Protection 
Act. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chahman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Mollohah].  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  and  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  gentlemen  from 
Florida.  Michigan,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  fallacy  of  this  amendment  is 
that  it  will  not  generate  any  savings 
and  will  not  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 
The  funds  associated  with  the  con- 
struction starts  recommended  by  our 
committee  are  not  contained  in  the 
bUl  before  us  today.  Not  a  penny  of 
appropriated  funds  would  be  touched 
by  this  amendment. 

Funds  available  for  these  construc- 
tion starts  were  appropriated  in  previ- 
ous fiscal  years.  This  amendment  will 
not  prevent  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
from  spending  funds  already  appropri- 
ated, whether  for  the  specific  activi- 
ties recommended  in  this  bill,  or  for 
some  other  Corps  of  Engineers 
project. 

For  this  reason.  I  consider  the 
amendment  to  be  confusing  and  misdi- 
rected. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  refrain 
from  supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  and  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  as  deefply  con- 
cerned about  cutting  spending  as 
anyone  else  here,  but  this  amendment 
will  not  do  that.  As  already  has  been 
said,  the  money  has  been  appropriated 


uiuler  a  previous  CongreM  in  two  dif- 
ferent sessions  for  these  projects. 
They  are  vital  projects  to  those  oom- 

munlties.  

But  the  issue  here  is.  WDl  it  save 
money?  It  will  not.  As  an  example,  the 
Port  Austin  Harbor,  MI.  was  appropri* 
ated  in  1986.  not  by  line  item,  but 
spelled  out  in  the  report.  It  is  a  iwiort- 
ty  item  as  far  as  safe  harbor  is  oon- 
cemed.  People  have  the  risk  of  losing 
their  lives  in  these  areas.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  the  responsibility,  given 
to  it  by  this  Congress,  to  make  sure 
that  these  harbors  are  safe.  We  pro- 
vide safe  harbors  in  case  of  storms. 

The  others,  Wellsburg,  WV,  and 
Glen  Dale,  WV,  are  all  bank  stabiUcap 
tion.  Again,  the  responslbfllty  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

If  we  do  not  do  it  now,  the  corps 
does  not  do  what  Congress  has  direct- 
ed, because  it  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Federal 
Government,  that  money  wiU  have  to 
be  spent  in  the  future,  only  it  will  cost 
a  whole  lot  more. 

So  you  can  be  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  by  adopting  this  propos- 
al. I  Imow  the  gentleman  has  good  in- 
tentions and  he  makes  every  effort  to 
save  money.  I  will  certainly  Join  him 
when  he  is  right,  but  in  this  particular 
instance,  it  is  a  choice  of  whether  the 
President— not  really  the  President— I 
am  sure  he  does  not  Imow  where  these 
projects  are.  I  bet  he  does  not  even 
know  that  this  bill  is  up  this  after- 
noon, but  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  looking  for  places— and 
I  do  not  blame  them  for  this— when 
they  are  right,  I  will  Join  them  too. 
but  they  are  looking  for  places  to  save 
money.  I  thank  goodness  they  are.  But 
they  are  wrong  here. 

Your  subcommittee  here  has  spent 
hours  reviewing  projects,  hearing  wit- 
nesses, as  well  as  making  personal 
visits.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  have 
visited  any  of  these  projects,  but  some 
of  the  Members  have  and  have  come 
and  testified  before  our  committees. 
Shall  you  use  the  Judgment  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
none  of  whom  know  where  these 
projects  are,  or  are  you  going  to  accept 
the  judgment  of  the  subcommittee 
that  you  have  given  the  responsibility 
for  making  these  decisions? 

The  bottom  line  is,  really,  do  you 
really  believe  in  the  line-item  veto?  I 
do  not,  because  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  you  cannot  support  a 
line-item  veto.  You  drciunvent  entire- 
ly the  responsibility  of  Congress  if  you 
hand  one  person  in  OMB  the  right  to 
pick  and  choose  and  not  use  the  collec- 
tive Judgment  of  535  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Support  your  committee.  Even 
though  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
bill,  this  is  one  chapter  that  is  doggone 
good.  You  ought  not  vote  against 
these  projects  and  this  chapter.  We 
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are  imdier  ttut  PnMeaVa  budcet.  We 
J«wt  ham  a  different  ebolee.  Thla  is 
not  the  fbit  time  this  has  happened.  I 
have  been  around  here  a  few  years. 
We  have  bad  disacreements  with 
Demoeratia  and  RepubUean  Presi- 
dents. It  Will  not  b»  the  last  time. 
Better  vote  with  the  cfumnittee  on 
this  Instance. 

Mi.  KTIfc  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requiatte  number  of  vords, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 


Ifr.  OnVORICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  ■enttooan  yield? 

Mr.  KTIi.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
ftom  Oeorgla. 

Mr.  onfORICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
lust  want  to  make  a  point  because  our 
frlmd,  the  gentlonan  frtHn  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  MoLLOBAwl.  was  very  elo- 
quent and  I  ttaink  very  appropriately 
so. 

I  am  confldoit  that  every  project  my 
amendment  affects  is  a  good  project.  I 
am  confident  that  there  are  people  in 
every  community  who  would  like  their 
jnojects  funded. 

My  only  question  was.  If  we  are 
going  to  set  up  an  executive  branch 
and  we  are  going  to  have  them  look  at 
the  whole  country  and  we  are  going  to 
hire  professional  engineers  and  we  are 
going  to  have  a  Corps  of  Engineers, 
then  if  we  have  limited  spending,  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  make  earlier  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  limited  spending,  is 
it  really  amnrondate  for  the  Congress, 
through  this  process,  as  we  go  through 
tightening  the  budget,  for  us  to  decide 
by  the  internal  politics  of  the  Con- 
gress whose  constitutents  get  saved? 
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Or  is  it  more  appropriate  for  us  to 
have  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  pro- 
fcasiotaal  ent^neers.  the  professional 
staff.  looUng  at  and  trying  to  rank 
professionally,  out  of  the  limited  pot 
of  money,  who  to  help? 

I  would  Just  suggest  to  my  friends 
that  it  was  for  that  reason  of  saying 
that  as  we  get  to  a  tighter  budget,  we 
need  a  more  efficient  Government,  we 
need  a  government  in  which  we  have 
less  pork  barrel,  and  I  think  in  that 
sense  it  is  not  a  wise  thing  for  us  to  get 
down  to  two  $50,000  grants,  three 
$50,000  grants.  $100,000  grants,  and 
$225,000  grants.  That  is  Just  not  the 
Job  for  Congress,  to  get  down  to  that 
level  of  mlcromanagement. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  no  intention  to 
engage  in  this  debate  until  I  heard  the 
most  recent  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gihgrich]. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  focus 
on  what  we  think  is  our  responsibility 
under  Uie  Constitution  and  that  which 
resides  in  the  executive  branch.  This  is 


^ot  a  question  of  whether  the  Corps  of 
I  or  Congress  Is  allowed  to  set 
^rtoritiea.  That  is  clearly  the  way  we 
n  done  it  for  many,  many  years. 
I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
MTnsl  who  said  it  is  in  the  bi- 
iartisan  interest  of  the  legislative 
branch  that  we  continue  to  exercise 
(that  authority  and  approach. 

What  Mr.  GmoaicH  simply  has  done 
With  this  ammdment  is  to  take  recom- 
mendations that  appear  in  the  report 
Qiat  accompanied  the  bill  and  enumer- 
them  in  language  in  the  same 
.  year.  No  new  money  is  spent.  We 
simply  saying  to  OMB.  because 
ley  are  the  ones  who  have  intervened 
bere.  that  this  is  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  we  have  to  put  it  In  law  be- 
dause  they  would  not  adhere  to  our 
priorities  in  the  normal  process  where 
we  use  the  committee  reports  to  rec- 
ommend our  views  to  them. 

This  is  an  intervention  by  the  OMB. 
a  political  arm  of  the  executive 
f  ranch,  of  the  White  House,  into  the 
Area  where  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
subcommittees  of  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  tradi- 
tionally worked  together  informally 
and  in  harmony. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
tnan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indl- 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
I  thank  my  coUeague  for  yield- 
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I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers who  refused  to  carry  out  the 
Wishes  of  Congress.  I  think  the  corps 
B  perfectly  willing,  in  my  understand- 
ing. At  least  that  is  the  information  I 
fiave  received,  that  they  were  willing 
\o  do  that,  as  I  was  told  by  OMB. 
;  Mr.  FAZIO.  That  Is  exactly  right. 
I  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  The  ques- 
ion  again  is.  Do  you  want  the  people 
ho  make  the  decisions  to  be  someone 
he  American  people  have  elected,  or 
io  you  want  the  decisions  to  be  made 
y  some  faceless,  nameless  people  who 
^e  removed  from  the  realities  of  what 

tin  this  bill  or  what  the  requirements 
e? 
I  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
vith  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
[ndiana. 

That  is  the  very  point.  We  are  not 
ntervening  in  the  process  of  ration- 
ilizing  the  expenditures  of  fimds,  as 
^he  Corps  of  Engineers  does.  We  are 
iimply  saying  to  OMB,  "Don't  inter- 
vene and  contravene  the  experts." 

We  have  relied  on  them  traditional- 
ly, and  shoiild  in  the  future. 
I  in  addition,  this  amendment  would  eliminate 
1  provision  wtiicti  seeks  to  give  Vne  cities  of 
FairfieM  and  Suisun  credit  for  $4.2  million  in 
cash  they  spent  implementing  portions  of  tt>e 
Fsirfiekj  streams  flood  control  project  between 
1977  and  1982.  The  credit  would  spply 
agsinst  a  corps'   requirement  that  a  local 


spona  v  oonMbuto  5  psioanl  of  a  praiaci's 
loM  cost  in  cash  during  tfw  Ikne  of  consliu^ 
lion, «  Neb  in  Ms  case  is  $1  mWuiv 

TlvouQhout  the  hMofy  of  the  pfo)act,  ttta 
cities  of  FsMield  and  Suisun,  in  good  taMtt,  put 
tfwir  Own  money  Into  tbe  project  on  the  ex- 
pectat^  that  these  payments  would  be  cred- 
ited 10  the  cities'  local  shaie  of  the  final 
These  were  not  devaloper-contributad 
These  were  direct,  out-of- 
paid  by  the  dties. 
Further,  tfte  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
State  board  of  reclamation  each  requested 
the  oaportunity  to  review  and  approve  each 
portioa  of  the  project  initiatsd  t>y  ttie  cities. 
Most  were  constnjcted  with  permits  issued 
from  both  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
board  lOf  reclamation.  And  each  portion  of  the 
proieci  was  included  in  the  final  proiect  design 
memopndum  8igr>ed  in  1976. 

Tbo  cities  spent  this  $4.2  million  in  cash  im- 
plementing portions  of  the  project  that  could 
not  MBit  for  the  new  staits  impasse  to  be 
brokea  in  Congress. 

The!  amount  tfie  cities  contributed  is  four 
times  jas  much  as  the  corps  is  demanding  in 
cash,  payable  now.  Ttie  language  in  tfie  sup- 
piemefital  would  simply  give  the  cities  credit 
for  having  made  this  expervliture  and  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  it  come  up  with  an- 
ottier  million  dollars  on  top  of  tf>e  more  tfian 
$4  mllion  it  has  already  contributed  toward 
meetiag  the  corps  responsibility. 

The!  Fairfieid  streams  protect  was  authorized 
in  1970  and  designed  to  provide  the  commu- 
nities with  a  200-year  level  of  flood  protection. 
Mri  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  amendment.  It  is  not 
only  jbad  policy,  it  is  bad  politics,  and 
it  is  terrible  for  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  allowed  the  executive  one 
more  time,  tf  we  do  not  defeat  this,  to 
have  I  its  will  with  us. 

Mri  BEVnii.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
wordb,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Ml  Chairman,  I  wiU  take  Just  a 
coup  e  of  minutes. 

It  s  proposed  by  my  friend  and  col- 
leagie  from  Georgia  that  this  is  to 
save  money.  It  will  not  save  one  penny 
to  pass  his  amendment. 

The  money  was  previously  i4}propri- 
atedland  is  still  going  to  be  there  for 
thes^  projects.  Congress  has  voted  on 
two  I  occasions  already  on  there 
on  the  authorization  and  on 
ipropriation.  Nobody  raised  any 
ons  about  them.  The  only 
we  have  this  provision  in  here 
t  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  tes- 
bef  ore  our  committee  that  if  we 
in  the  body  of  the  bill,  the  sup- 
ntal  bill,  that  they  would  then 
ead  and  proceed  with  the 
otherwise  the  money  will  be 
on  only  those  projects  OMB  ap- 

I  are  projects  that  are  needed. 
As  far  as  the  local  participation  is 
concerned,  it  will  apply.  We  are  not 
waiving  Public  Law  99-662  provisions. 
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The  projecta  are  in  this  bOl,  because,  ^^^  £!!£««  S^  Onthlavote: 

the  teatimony  presented  to  my  sub-  ^^  iMn  vaotrnt^mm  llr.  Boulter  for.  wltb  Mr.  Docsan  of  North 

committee  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  oingeu  LMomaniiio  Rinaido  Dakota  against 

do  what  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Djoouwdi  !'»;f  S^SSUL  Messrs.       GEKA8.       GAUfOLY. 

Army  testified  would  have  to  be  done  °^^^  lSSS'ctx)  RodSo^  SCHUETTE.  and  QUILLCN  changed 

to  get  these  projecta  started.  oowdr  Leiunao  (CA>  Roe  their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

This  is  the  third  time  we  are  voting  Downey  LeHmuKn,)  Koe-«r  Mr.  CUNGER  and  Mr.  DONAU>  E. 

on  this,  and  twice  you  have  already.  ^^  J;^  g^T"  LUKENS  changed  their  votes  firom 

without  objection  from  anybody,  ap-  jjwyer  Levtn  (MD  RmAema  "no"  to  "aye." 

proved  these  projects,  so  I  urge  you  to  oynuiiy  Levine  <ca)  Rowtand  <cr)  g^  ^j^g  amendments  were  rejected, 

defeat  this  amemtaent.                  ^  „  gT  \^\Ia>  S^^  The   result   of   the   vote   was   an- 

It  will  accomplish  nothing,  and  it  »^  iShtfJSt  rJZ^  nounced  as  above  recorded, 

will  simply  delay  some  projects  here  iidw«r*(CA)  uptaiki  aabo  ^he   CHAIRMAN.  The   Clerk  will 

that  are  necessary.  Emenoo  Lipy"    ^,  *?**  rt-ma 

^J^^CH^^MJJf-'^^lf'l?:'^'^^^  S£S^  {:^,«=*>  ^:^  '^eaerkreadasfoUows: 

the  amendments  oiiereo  oy  me  gen-  jj^y  uiken,  Thona«»  8ch*eier  Uslns  funds  previously  provided  in  tbe 

tleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  GimgRICKI.  bvmm  MacKv  Schneider  Energy  and  Water  Develomnent  Approprla- 

The   question  was  taken;   and   the  J^  »«««»»  f^KT  "«>««  Acts  1M6  and  1»«7.  (Public  Laws  W- 

Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ^^^  uaAey  schumer  141,  B9-500  and  9»-S9l).  tbe  Secretary  of 

appeared  to  have  it.  puh  ifarienee  suunau  the  Army  is  directed  to  undertake  tbe  fol- 

BsooKDBD  von  '^"^  Muttnes  sisMcy  lowing  projects  In  the  smounU  as  apedfled 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  SS?  lutJSlue.  aSS*  hereafter 

demand  a  recorded  vote.  Foguetu  uaaou  aceium  Project                                          Amount 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered.  S^',in>  mSSS^  ashler  (NT)        Port     Austin     Haitwr. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  J^  McCurdy  siauthter  cva)  Michigan $2joo.ooo 

device,  and  there  were— ayes  100,  noes  PrtMt  McOrath  smith  cfl)  sand      island      Beach. 

310,  not  voting  23,  as  foUows:  g^.  SSXxmd,  ^T<^^  J:T'-^Z-;;;ZT             •*~'*" 

[Roll  No.  671  SlydM  MMme  8mlU»(NJ)  WelW)urg.  West  Virginia 

.-_,,-»„  OeJdenMn  Mka  Smith. Robert  (Ohio  River  mllepost 

AX£B— 100  Q^^j^  MiUer(CA)             (OR)  74.8  to  72.8) 

Archer                  HamUton              Oxley  Oephardt  Miller  <OH)  Snowe  q^j^  jjujj  ^^rg^  $50,000 

Armey                  Haioen                 Petri  Gibbons  MIneU  Solan  ^mmm^  a^y^^^  amm                          aSA  OAA 

Badham               Hartert                 Porter  oilman  MoaUey  Speoee  Middle  School  Area SW.OOO 

Baker                   HeOey                  Rhodes  OUckman  MoUnarl  Spratt  Water  Works  Vldnity. 

Ballenger             Henry                   Rldse  Oonnlez  MoUohan  StOermaln  WeUsburg  Municipal 

Barton                  Hiler                    Rltter  Gordon  Montcomery  Stasseta  pg^j  ^j^^  Park  Vldnl- 

BUlrakis               HoUoway              Roth  araady  Moody  StalUnss  ^                                                        t200  000 

Broomfleld           Hopkins                Saxton  otwt  Morella  Stark  ^,."~ — ""1 Iiaa'aaa 

Brown  (CX3)         Houghton            Schulze  oiay  (U.)  Morrison  (WA)  Stenholm  Main  Street  Areas SIW.OW 

Buechner             Himter                 Senaenbrenner  Qny  (PA)  Mraaek  Stokes  Sistersville.  West  Vlrgln- 

Bunning               Hyde                    Sharp  Green  Murphy  Stratton  la  City  Park  Area $S0,000 

Burton                 Inhole                  Shaw  Guartnl  Martha  Studds  ™"    T^-l^w--♦  vi«h„i. 

Callahan              Ireland                 Shumway  Gunderwm  Myera  SwUt  Olen  Dale.  Wert  Virginia 

Chandler              Jacobs                  Shuster  HaU(OH)  Nacle  Synar  Olen  Dale  Airport $125,000 

Cheney                Johnj|on(CT)      ^^h'^  HaU(TX)       .^  JJatcher  TaUra  Sewer  Outfalte $126,000 

Cllnger  Kasieh  Smith.  Denny  Hammenchmidt  Neal  Tamln 

CoaU                   Konnyu                  (OR)  Harris  Nelson  Thomas  (OA)  i^  regard  to  the  Wellsburg,  Sistersville  and 

Coble                  Kyi                     Smlto.  Robert  Hawkins  Nlchoto  Torres  qj      q^    projects,  the  Congress  finds  that 

Combest                LatU                        <NH)  Hayes  (XL)  Nleison  Towns  "    .«»««,«T«^\.xii.tj.  In  s&tUfaetion  of  the 

Coughlln             Lewis  (PL)           Solomon  Siyes(LA)  Nowak  Traflcant  «»  emergency  "^^,  »'*¥ ?^5J^.™J^ 

Dannemeyer        Lott                     Stangeland  Hefner  Oakar  Trader  requlremente    of    SecUon     14— Emergency 

Davis  (IL)           Luian                Stump  Herser  Oberstar  Udaii  Streamttank  and  Shoreline  Protection. 

DeWlne               Lukens.  Donald    Sundqulst  Hertel  Obey  Valentine  Using  funds  previously  provided  In  the 

Dickinson           Lungmi             Sweeney  Hochbrueckner    OUn  VaaderJact  Energy  and  Water  Development  Approprla- 

Doman(CA)        Mack                    SwlhdaU  Horton  OrtH  Vento  »,           »_*     ,007    (Publlc    Law    W-600    and 

Dreler                    Martin  (H,)           Tauke  Howard  Owens  (NY)  Vtodosky  Ste   l^w   9ft-591)    the   SeoetMTOf  tt^ 

Pawell                   Martin  (NY)         Thomas  (CA)  Hoyer  Owen.  (UT)  Volkmer  ^''"^,  ^.       ^trfi ..  *  A  2Sw^  fnltl^S; 

Fields                  McCoUum           Upton  Hubbard  Packard  Walgren  Army  la  directed  to  use  $5,000,000  to  Initiate 

Frenzel               McEwen              Vucanovich  Huckaby  Panetu  Watklns  land  acquisition  activities  as  deacntied  in 

Oallo                   McMillan  (NO)    Walker  Hushes  Parris  Waxman  section  1114  of  Public  Law  99-662. 

Oincrtch  Meyen  Weldon  Hutto  Pashayan  Weber ----■.t 

Goodlinc              Michel                  WorUey  Jeffords  Patterson  Weiss  opdatioh  AHO  llAnrr«AHCE.  omaaAL 

Gradlson              MlUer  (WA)         WyUe  Jenkins  Pease  ^I^,.  (niCLUDlHO  thahsfer  or  FtJHDS) 

Gregg                   Moorhead            Young  (PL)  Johnson  (SD)  Penny  Whlttaker  ^                 _.  ^    . 

Jones  (NO  Perkins  Whitten  In  addlUon  to  the  amounts  appropriated 

NOES— 310  jonu  Pickett  wuUaoM  under  this  head  in  tbe  Energy  and  Water 

Ackerman            BlUey                  Carr  Kanjoraki  Pickle  Wtoe  Development  Appropriations  Act,  1987,  as 

Akaka                 Boehlert              Chapman  Kaptur  Price  (IL)  Wolf  Included  In  Public  Law  99-600  and  Public 

Alexander           Bogga                  ChappeU  Kastenmeler  Price  (NO  ^^Jg*  Law  99-591,  there  are  hereby  appropriated 

Anderson           Boiand               Oartce  ^"^^  S^  S^  »uch    sums    as    become    available    in    the 

^ZZ             ^^^^        ^iho  iSSS:"^  sir  l:^  SU.r  Maintenance  Tn-t  Fund.  pur««nt 

Applegate             Bonker                 Coleman  (MO)        Klecska  Rangel  Young  (AK)  to  PubUc  Law  99-662. 

Aspln                    Borskl                  Coleman  (TX)         Kolbe  Ravenel  AMnreMDn  ormKD  BT  Ma.  WAUOa 

^a             l^her            SSU  NOTVOTlNO-23  ^    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

Barnard  Boxer  Cooper  Annunxio  Ford  (TN)  Morrlsaa  (CT)         offer  an  amendment. 

Bauman              Brennan               Coyne                      BarUett                BMicber               Pew*^^       _  r|«-_  rii>rk  r«>»d  as  follows: 

Bates                    Brooks                 Craig                       Boulter                Jones  (TN)           Rortenkowskl  1  ne  CierK  reao  as  lOUOWS. 

Beilenson            Brown  (CA)         Crane                    Collins                Kemp                 Scheuer  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walkkr:  On 

Bennett                Bruce                   Crockett                  Courier                I^ach  (lA)           Taylor  ^^^  20,  line  15,  strike  all  language  through 

Bentley                Bryant                 Darden                    Daniel                  Uvlngston            I?^™™*  oase  21  line  2 

Bereuler                BustamanU          Daub                          Dor«an(ND)         McDade                 Wilson  ^IH        "„.,„„.„     —,.       01 i**^ 

Berman                Byron                   Davis  (MI)              Edwards  (OK)      McKlnney  The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Committee 

Sf^III.  SS?^"  Jt^S!™  The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing    will  rise  informaUy  in  order  that  the 

IliX            S^             S^              pair  House  may  receive  a  message. 
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Mr.  GINGRICH.  This  $67  million 
here  does  not  come  from  the  General 


$67  million  and  it  would  count  against 
the  Gramm-Rudman  limit. 


raise  $67  million  in  the  deficit  toward 
Gramm-Rudman,   under   the   unified 


956% 

MBBAOK  PROM  THE 
FRBBIDENT 

Tbe  SPKAKKR  pro  temptwe. 
Of  .mnxii)  Mwnned  the  Cludr. 

The  SPBAKKR  pro  tempore. 
Chair  vfU  receive  »  measace. 


(Mr. 
The 


MWaBAOE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  meHSge  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  united  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mrs.  Emery, 
one  of  his  seeretaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Cconmlttee  win  restmie  its  sitting. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1987 

The  Cranmlttee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Waucxr]  is 
recognlied  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  last  amendment  I  guess  what  we 
did  was  establish  the  fact  that  the  Ap- 
proprlmtiona  Committee  members  have 
an  inalienable  right  to  put  pork  in  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bills.  Now  I 
guess  what  we  need  to  figure  is  wheth- 
er or  not  there  is  also  an  inalienable 
right  to  fiscal  gimmickry  in  these  bills, 
because  in  the  case  of  the  amendment 
that  I  am  offering  here,  we  are  talking 
about  $67  million  of  spending. 


n  1710 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  I  say  that  we  are 
engaged  in  fiscal  gimmickry  in  this 
particular  aspect  of  the  bill  is  because 
when  we  passed  the  continuing  appro- 
priation last  year,  what  we  did  was  un- 
derfund  this  portion  of  the  program. 
We  did  so  with  the  belief  that  H.R.  6 
was  going  to  be  passed,  and  so  there- 
fore the  money  would  be  made  avail- 
able through  that  particular  route. 

However,  HJl.  6  did  not  get  passed, 
and  so  therefore  we  are  left  short 
funded  on  this  program.  We  are  short 
funded  because  we  short  funded  the 
program  in  the  first  place.  What  the 
President  had  proposed  in  his  budget 
is  that  we  use  previously  authorized 
user  fees  of  $67  million  and  that  they 
be  appropriated  to  offset  the  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  budget. 

The  coomiittee  has  decided  instead 
to  appropriate  these  funds  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  current  funding  level  for 
04tM  activities,  thereby  increasing  the 
level  of  spending  by  $67  million. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  have  that 
kind  of  gimmickry  used  out  here,  if  we 
are  going  to  imderfund  programs  in 
the  first  place,  and  then  cdme  back 
later  on  and  say.  "Oh.  but  we  need 
this  money,"  it  is  high  time  that  we 
call  the  process  on  that.  I  suggest  that 
it  is  high  time  right  now  that  if  we  are 
really  going  to  begin  saving  money 
that  we  do  it  in  ways  that  are  real,  and 
we  st<H>  this  charade  of  suggesting  in 
big  appropriations  bills  that  we  have 
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Ml  fact  fully  funded  programs  cmly  to 
And  out  later  that  we  have  to  bust  the 
idget  in  order  to  fund  these  pro- 
that  were  underfunded  in  the 
place. 
So  I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
ould  approve  this  amendment.  This 
not  money  that  the  President  asked 
_ir.  Time  and  time  again  I  have  sat  on 
this  floor  and  listened  to  Members 
a>me  to  the  floor  and  tell  \u  that  the 
President   is   asking   for   all   of   this 
money,    and   all    the   Appropriations 
Committee  is  tnring  to  do  is  give  the 
President  those  tunounts  that  he  is 
SBkingfor. 

1  Well,  let  me  tell  you.  this  is  $67  mil- 
lion that  the  President  has  not  asked 
ft>r.  This  is  $67  million  that  OMB  and 
tpe  President  say  that  they  do  not 
want.  It  is  $67  million  that  could  be 
paid  for  by  user  fees.  It  is  $67  million 
that  we  do  not  have  to  spend  this  way. 
I  would  suggest  that  a  vote  against 
this  money  and  for  my  amendment  is 
the  responsible  vote  if  you  want  to  do 

timething  about  budget  busting. 
Kir.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
ok>position  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.   Chairman,   Public  Law  99-662 

llrovldes  for  user  fees.  We  are  talking 

about  200  ports  in  this  Nation,  and  we 

are  talking  about  maintenance.  We  are 

talking  about  building  anything. 

are  not  talking  about  starting  any- 

We  are  talking  about  maintain- 

i|ig  and  keeping  in  repair  what  we 

have. 

Public  Law  99-662  did  not  make  this 
elffective  until  April  1,  the  first  of  tliis 
month.  So  6  months  of  the  year  is 
aone.  and  we  have  started  collecting 
t^e  fees.  Nobody  knows  how  much  will 
t(e  coUected,  so  we  cannot  say  specifi- 
c^ly  how  much  will  be  si>ent.  This  is 
tp  allow  the  corps  to  spend  the  fimds 
collected  to  maintain  our  harbors  as 
nrescribed  by  Public  Law  99-662. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  in  the 
process  now  of  developing  the  proce- 
(|ures  to  carry  out  the  law. 
I  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
i|ian.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
I  Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
qian  from  Indiana,  the  ranking  minor- 


^t  ta 
wean 
thing. 


ity  member  of  this  panel. 
'Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, certainly  the  chairman  has  made 
4  very  able  statement  here.  I  think 
that  the  important  thing  that  all  of  us 
4iould  recognize  is  that  this  particular 
section  of  this  chapter  does  not  pro- 
vide for  an  appropriation  of  income- 
tax  dollars.  Public  Law  99-662  set  up  a 
fkind  for  user  fees.  I  am  one  in  this 
Chamber  who  supports  a  user  fee,  but 
if  we  are  never  going  to  use  it.  if  we 
4re  just  going  to  build  up  a  bank  ac- 
oount  someplace,  I  am  not  going  to 
support  user  fees. 

J^Now  the  user  fees  are  paid  by  those 
who  use  these  waterways  for  the  pur- 
l^ose  of  maintaining  them.  This  is  the 
Vehicle  whereby  we  release  those 
funds  that  will  be  paid  into  the  fimd— 
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cannot  be  spent  unless  it  has 

been  put  in  there.  This  is  a 

procejdtire  where  we  take  it  out  of  that 

accoi^t  and  spend  it  on  very  badly 

need^  maintenance. 

Again,  it  does  not  save  the  first 
penny.  It  is  going  to  have  to  be  spent 
sometime.  So  if  we  build  up  that  big 
aocoKit.  continue  to  build  more  and 
more  money,  it  wiU  look  good,  but  our 
main^nance  will  not  get  done. 

That  is  what  we  are  saying  here:  use 
that  money  as  it  accumulates  as  neces- 
sary io  maintain  the  ports  so  that  we 
can  oontinue  to  be  competitive  with 
oiir  products  aroimd  the  world,  get 
them  through  the  ports.  We  do  not 
want  to  collect  fees  and  Just  store  it  up 
some|>lace.  That  maybe  once  in 
awhile,  but  again,  it  would  not  be  wise 
not  tp  spend  this  money,  because  it 
wiU  cost  us  much  more  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  urge  Members  to  vote  "no" 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  {to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.]  Chairman,  if  I  could  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  a  moment.  I  may  have  mis- 
understood, as  I  imderstand  his  posi- 
tion, tf  we  appropriate  the  additional 
$67  million,  it  is  not  in  fact  $67  million 
in  additional  spending,  or  it  is  not  $67 
millioBi  additionally  toward  the 
Orannn-Rudman  limit?  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  fully  understood  what  the  gen- 
tleman just  said,  and  I  would  like  him 
to  explain. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  what  it  really 
amoimts  to  is  the  user  fees  that  they 
started  collecting  about  3  weeks  ago, 
will  be  used  for  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation I  which  this  Congress  supported 
oven^helmingly  and  we  voted  for.  To 
neglect  our  maintenance  would  cost 
money  in  the  long  run,  as  the 
iman  knows. 
GINGRICH.     I     am    curious. 
I  misunderstood  the  gentleman 
Indiana,  then,  because  as  I  un- 
d  it,  the  user  fees  are  coming  in 
ar. 

BEVILL.  They  started  collecting 
3  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  allocate  or  to  direct  Treas- 
ury t0  simply  transfer  the  user  fees  as 
directed  to  meet  the  $67  million? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  We  would  like  to 
comp  y  with  Public  Law  99-662,  and  I 
am  SI  ire  that  the  gentleman  does,  and 
this  rrovision  will  carry  out  the  intent 
of  Co  ngress  in  Public  Law  99-662.  My 
amendment  lets  them  use  the  money 
that :  5  collected. 

Mr  GINGRICH.  But  does  it  then 
have  the  user  fee  pay  back  that 
monc  y.  or  does  this  come  out  of  Gen- 
eral '  "reasury? 

Mr  BEVILL.  This  is  the  user-fee 
mone  y  that  we  are  talking  about. 
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Mr.  OINORICH.  This  $67  million 
here  does  not  come  from  the  General 
TreasiuT? 

Mr.  BEVTLL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  second  point 
is,  this  is  not  an  increase  of  the  pro- 
gram level  by  $67  million? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  It  is  no  increase;  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  guess  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  ask  the  gentleman's 
folks  and  OMB  to  keep  talking,  be- 
cause this  is  the  second  issue  in  a  row 
where  OMB  comes  in  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  says  flatly 
that  this  is  an  increase  in  the  program 
level  by  $67  million. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  OMB  proposed  to 
strike  out  $67  million  for  operation 
and  maintenance  because  they  said 
they  are  going  to  receive  this  money, 
these  user  fees.  We  do  not  have  that 
money.  They  have  no  idea  how  much 
they  will  collect.  You  see,  they  just 
started  collecting  it  April  1. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  So  if  you  do  not 
have  the  money,  I  would  say  to  my 
chairman,  if  he  could  explain  this,  if 
you  do  not  have  the  money,  in  fact 
this  $67  million  will  come  from  the 
General  Treasury. 

D  1720 

I  mean  that  is  what  I  am  confused 
by. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  to  ex- 
plain that 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  to  come  out  of 
the  trust  fimd.  The  money  is  not  there 
right  now  this  very  moment  because 
they  just  started  collecting  it  the  first 
of  April.  But  this  is  to  be  spent  from 
that  account  as  it  goes  in,  and  it  does 
not  authorize  any  expenditures  to  be 
released  from  any  other  fund. 

But  the  issue  is  this:  Shall  that 
money  be  spent  for  operation  and 
maintenance  now  or  shall  it  just  be  ac- 
cimivilated  in  that  account?  The  need 
is  there,  the  necessity  is  there,  and  it 
will  not  be  released  and  used  for  main- 
tenance unless  it  is  needed. 

Earlier  today  we  were  concerned 
about  the  budget  that  was  passed  ear- 
lier this  month  that  provides  for  tax 
increases.  This  will  not  require  any 
income  tax  increase.  This  is  only  using 
trust  accounts.  This  has  already  been 
set  up,  already  provided  for  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  income  tax  dollars 
that  you  and  all  the  other  American 
people  spend. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  the  gentleman  is 
assuring,  if  I  might  walk  through  this 
for  a  moment,  assuring  us  that  is  the 
case  as  currently  written,  because  we 
are  trying  to  sort  this  out  that,  in  fact, 
OMB  is  misinforming  us  in  saying  that 
this  would  raise  the  amount  spent  by 
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$67  million  and  it  would  count  against 
the  Oramm-Rudman  limit. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield,  OBO  is 
correct,  it  is  going  to  be  spent  if  it  is 
there,  and  I  am  presuming  it  is  going 
to  be  there.  It  will  have  some  Impact 
as  far  as  the  total  spending.  But  it  is 
not  going  to  effect  the  total  dollars  as 
far  as  income  tax  is  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Omc- 
rich]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Omc- 
RicH  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  It  would 
have  no  impact  on  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Except,  if  I  might, 
and  I  happen  to  favor  strongly,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  because  I  am  on  the 
Public  Work  Committee,  the  idea  of 
capital  budgeting.  I  favor  taking  all  of 
these  trust  funds  off  budget.  But  is  it 
not  correct  that  under  the  unified 
budget  this  particular  clause  would 
add  $67  million,  in  fact,  under  the  uni- 
fied budget  toward  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  limit? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  It  would 
under  Gramm-Rudman,  the  gentle- 
man is  exactly  right.  But  what  was  the 
intent  of  Gramm-Rudman? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thought  it  was  to 
get  us  down  to  a  balanced  budget  by 
1992.     

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect, and  this  will  have  no  impact 
whatsoever  on  the  balanced  budget, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  gentle- 
man is  exactly  right.  I  voted  for  the 
consolidated  budget  back  several  years 
ago,  but  I  would  vote  to  reverse  It  now 
because  I  think  I  was  wrong  back 
then,  because  what  happens  today  is 
those  moneys  are  borrowed  from  the 
trust  accoimts,  and  it  looks  false  be- 
cause we  are  borrowing  from  that.  We 
do  not  go  out  in  the  genersd  public, 
and  it  looks  like,  it  is  making  our 
budget  look  good,  but  it  is  phony  be- 
cause actually  we  are  increasing  the 
national  debt  and  we  do  not  show  it. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  just  say  to 
my  good  friends  that  I  would  like  very 
much  to  vote  with  the  gentlemen  to 
have  a  capital  budget  that  is  off 
budget  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  unified 
budget,  and  I  took  this  position  in 
voting  to  sustain  the  veto  of  the  high- 
way bill,  which  was  not  funds  serving 
for  public  works.  As  long  as  it  is  a  uni- 
fied budget,  then  we  ought  to  play  by 
the  unified  rules,  and  this  counts  as 
$67  million  in  additional  spending 
under  the  unified  budget.  I  would  urge 
support  under  those  circumstances, 
and  I  would  say  to  my  friends  in  ap- 
propriations that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
work  with  you  this  year  to  pass  a  cap- 
ital budget  account  and  to  quit  this 
phony  gimmicking  in  which  we  collect 
the  money  from  user  fees  but  then 
frankly  use  it  to  buy  U.S.  bonds.  So  in 
these  circumstances  then,  since  it  will 


raise  $67  million  !n  the  deficit  toward 
Gramm-Rudman,  under  the  unified 
budget,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "yes"  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  words  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Respectfully,  I  am  afraid  the  gentle- 
man is  not  carrying  out  what  he  says 
here.  I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman 
as  far  as  concern  about  a  balanced 
budget.  But  then  he  goes  on  to  say  we 
are  going  to  build  up,  we  are  going  to 
collect  money  that  is  going  to  be  bor- 
rowed, and  it  is  going  to  be  falsifying 
that  budget  even  more  in  the  future. 

While  we  are  trying  to  correct  it.  at 
least  let  us  be  honest  about  it,  and  let 
us  say  this  money  is  here  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  let  us  go  further  and  not 
further  contribute  to  a  false  budget. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Cjeorgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  our  problem,  and  I  think  aU  of  us 
share  this  dilemma.  There  is  under 
the  Unified  Budget  Act,  which  the 
gentleman  helped  pass  a  number  of 
years  ago,  there  is  a  scorecard. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  And  I  have 
regretted  it  ever  since. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  scorecard 
under  revenues,  under  here  counts 
user  fees  to  reduce  the  deficit.  We  face 
this  problem  on  aviation,  we  face  it 
with  highways,  and  the  gentleman 
faces  it  In  this  case. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  When  I 
voted  for  a  consolidated  budget,  and 
maybe  some  of  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues did  some  years  ago,  it  was 
never  intended  that  it  would  be  car- 
ried out  with  Gramm-Rudman.  We 
knew  nothing  about  Gramm-Rudman 
back  then.  The  intent  was  that  we 
would  have  everything  out  in  front  of 
us  so  that  we  would  know  what  all  of 
the  Government  was  spending  the 
money  for,  whether  it  be  from  trust 
fimds  or  whatever.  But  now  with 
Gramm-Rudman  coming  along,  that 
has  really  contributed  to  falsifying, 
which  was  not  the  intent  of  the  con- 
solidated budget.  It  was  to  make  it 
more  honest.  But  Gramm-Rudman 
has  contributed  to  making  it  more 
false,  just  the  opposite  of  what  the 
consolidated  budget  was  meant  to  do. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield  for  one  last  time.  I  will  just 
ask  my  friend  is  it  not  correct  that  if 
we  agree  to  this  $67  million  in  addi- 
tional spending,  which  is  trust  funded, 
that  under  the  Gramm-Rudman  rules 
if  we  are  going  to  get  the  debt  limit 
agreed  to  we  will  have  to  not  spend 
$67  million  somewhere  else  or  we  will 
have  to  raise  $67  million  in  taxes? 
Under  the  rules,  as  we  have  set  it  up, 
to  spend  this  $67  million  and  stay  with 
Gramm-Rudman  we  either  have  to  cut 
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$67  million  lomewhere  elae  or  we  have 
to  niae  $67  million  In  taxei?  Not  that 
I  agree  with  the  rules,  but  Is  that  not  a 
correct  statement  of  the  rules  that  we 
are  now  woartdng  imder? 

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  Actually, 
the  gentleman  is  right,  and  I  will  go 
one  step  further.  For  people  who  want 
to  cut  even  more,  and  I  am  one  of 
those  people,  this  is  really  saving  the 
country  money,  because  if  we  spend 
this  $67  million  here,  it  is  coUected 
and  does  not  have  to  be  borrowed.  If 
we  spend  it  somewhere  else,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  borrow  the  money  to 
pay  for  It.  So  you  ought  to  be  voting 
against  this  amendment  instead  of  for 
it,  because  you  are  actually  saving  ex- 
penditures.   

Mr.  WAIiKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  it  baclcward, 
because  what  you  are  going  to  force  us 
to  do  is  to  find  $67  million  in  savings 
somewhere  else  that,  in  fact,  comes 
out  of  the  hide  of  something  that  we 
do  not  have  defined  here.  So  what  you 
have  ruQly  done  is  transferred  an  obli- 
gation in  such  a  way  that  it  shows  up 
as  baslc^lyphony  budgeting. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Oh.  no.  Just 
quite  the  opposite.  There  is  notlilng 
phony  about  this.  This  money  will  be 
paid  in  from  user  fees.  I  wiU  yield  to 
the  gentleman  again  in  a  moment,  but 
listen  to  me.  It  is  going  to  be  paid  into 
that  account  and  we  do  not  have  to 
borrow  that.  If  you  take  that  $67  mil- 
lion that  covQd  be  spent  from  some 
other  program,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
borrow  it.  You  do  not  have  to  borrow 
this  $67  million:  it  is  to  be  coUected 
through  user  fees. 

It  is  true,  yes,  we  are  going  to  take  it 
from  somewhere  where  it  could  be 
spent,  but  is  the  gentleman  not  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  there  were 
$5.5  billion  of  rescissions  that  were  not 
approved  by  the  committee?  The  gen- 
tleman was  not  concerned  about  losing 
that  $5.5  billion,  so  why  is  the  gentle- 
man worried  about  losing  this  $67  mil- 
lion from  some  other  program? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  concerned 
about  losing  the  $5.5  billion,  and  also  I 
am  concerned  about  anything  raising 
the  spending  levels.  The  OMB  tells  us 
this  raises  the  spending  levels  by  $67 
million.   

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  It  does  not. 
In  this  case  the  OMB  is  not  telling  the 
whole  story.  That  money  is  going  to  be 
spent  under  Gramm-Rudman,  $67  mil- 
lion. Which  account  does  it  come 
from,  this  account  over  here  that  we 
already  have  the  money  in,  or  is  it 
going  to  come  from  this  account  over 
here  that  is  already  a  red  figure?  That 
$67  million  can  be  spent  by  Gramm- 
Rudman.  You  spend  it  where  you  al- 
ready have  it  in  the  bank  or  you  spend 
it  over  here  where  we  have  to  borrow 
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jt.  Which  do  you  want  to  do?  Do  you 
want  to  spend  it  where  we  already 

Jiave  the  money?  Then  you  had  better 
tick  with  the  committee. 
I  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WalksrI. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 


The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chah"   will 
^oiuit  for  a  quorum.  The  Chair  counts 
.01  Members  present,  a  quorum. 

RBCOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
nanded  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
I  levice,  and  there  were— ayes  75,  noes 
132,  not  voting  26.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  58] 

AYES-75 


cer 

lenger 
]n 

Broomfleld 
firown  (CO) 
Buechner 
Buiminc 
purton 
phuuUer 
';heney 
;(Mts 
;oble 


Kckerman 
Akaka 
Alexander 
iderson 

!WS 

.thony 
.pplegate 
ipln 
tUns 

JAuCoin 

Barnard 

tBateman 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

Bllbray 

Bilirakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

IBoland 

,  Boner  (TN) 

iBonlor(MI) 
Honker 

iBorskl 
Boaco 
Boucher 
Boxer 


Oradison 

Orandy 

Hansen 

Haatert 

Hefley 

Henry 

HUer 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houchton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kaslch 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

LatU 

Lujan 

Lukens,  Donald 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Martin  (Oj) 

McEwen 

NOES-332 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardln 

Carper 

Can- 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 


McMUlan  (NO 

Michel 

MiUer  (WA) 

NMion 

Oxley 

Petri 

Porter 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH> 
Stump 
SwindaU 
Tauke 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
WorUey 


DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

E^nglish 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

PaaceU 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Fetghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Plorio 

Foglietta 

Foley 
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Pordf  a> 

Prank 

Froat 

Galledy 

Oaida 

Oaydoi 

Oejdeason 

Oekas 

Oeph«xJt 

Oibbots 

Oil) 

Gil 

Oon 

Gor 

Grant! 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green  I 

Gregg 

OuarlDi 

Oundsson 

Hall  ((>H) 

HalKtX) 

Hamilton 


Manton 
Markey 

Marlenee 

MarUn(NT) 

Martina 

MaUui 

Mavroules 

Manoli 

McCandleas 

McCIoakey 

McCoUum 

MeCurdy 

McGrath 

McHuch 

McMlUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineu 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

Mollohan 


Hammcrschmldt  Montgomery 


Harris 

Hawkilis 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  kLA) 

Hefnet 

Herget 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Hortoi 

HowaiU 

Hoyer 

Hubbvd 

Huckaby 

Hugh^ 

Hutto; 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnsin  (SD) 

Jones  INC) 

Jontz  I 

KanJoMci 

Kaptv* 

Kastelmieler 

Kennady 

Kenndly 

Kilde^ 

Klecz^a 

Koltet 

Kostmayer 

LaFal^ 

Lagontarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantai 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehmi  m  (CA) 

Lehmi  m  (FL) 

Lelanil 

Lent 

Levin  tMI) 

Levini  (CA) 


Lewis 


ICA) 


LewUlFL) 

Lewis  IGA) 

light!  oot 

Upiniki 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowe^  (CA) 

LowT]  (WA) 

Lukei .  Thomas 

Lungien 

MacRay 


Moody 

Moorhead 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Putsell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 


Roybal 

RUHO 
SiOM 

Salkl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schioedor 

Schuette 

Schulie 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

SikorsU 

SIslaky 

g^TLgg^ 

Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NT) 
SUughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Simdquist 
Sweeney 
SwUt 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauzln 
Thomas  (CA> 
Thomas  (OA) 
Torres 
Towns 
Traf  leant 
Trailer 
UdaU 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
VIsclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whltten 
Wise 
WoU 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


NOT  VOTING-26 


Annu  izio 
Bartlitt 
Boulter 
Collin  B 
Courier 
Daniil 
Davis  (IL) 
Dorgt  n  (ND) 
Dymilly 


Pord(TN) 

Hatcher 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Leach  (IA> 

Livingston 

McDade 

McKinney 

Pepper 


Rostenkowski 

Scheuer 

Solomon 

Taylor 

TorriceUi 

Waxman 

Williams 

WUson 


D  1740 

Tike  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 
Oi  I  this  vote: 


Mr.  Boulter  for,  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Messrs.  SAXTON,  PACKARD,  and 
SWEENEY  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

BiSr.  OXLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Malntenan<%.  general,"  (125.000  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "General  Investi- 
gations" to  perform  a  cumulative  environ- 
mental analysis  of  Section  55  measures 
along  the  46-mUe  reach  of  the  Platte  River 
between  Hershey,  Nebraska,  and  the  Lin- 
coln-Dawson County  line. 

REVOLVINO  rnifD 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  directed  to  ad- 
vertise and  procure  an  automated  system 
that  adheres  to  specifications  developed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  civil  program  re- 
quirements without  regard  to  the  Army  In- 
formation Architecture  Tier  2  standards  for 
operating  systems. 

GEIfXRAL  PROVISIONS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  file  a 
report  with  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  within  ninety  days  after  a  written 
request  is  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (m)  of  section  103  of  Public 
Law  90-662  indicating  the  action  taken  on 
the  request.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  file  a  report  with  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  within  ninety 
days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  listing  any 
project  or  study  falling  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (eXl)  of  section  103  of  Public 
Law  99-662. 

The  project  for  Denlson  Dam  (Lake 
Texoma),  Red  River,  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
proved June  28.  1938.  (52  SUt.  1219)  is 
modified  to  provide  that  water  allocations 
In  Lake  Texoma  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  the  bottom  of  the  conservation  pool 
shall  be  designated  to  be  at  610  feet  eleva- 
tion above  sea  level:  and 

(2)  the  bottom  of  the  flood  control  pool 
shall  be  designated  at  619  feet  elevation 
above  sea  level. 

Notwithstandiitg  section  838(d)  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986, 
or  any  provision  of  law  relating  to  water  re- 
source development,  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  obligated  to  pay  compensation  to  any 
party  by  reason  of  the  modification  in  sub- 
section (a). 

None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  relating  to  water  resource  development 
may  be  used  to  construct  or  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  construct  additional  hydro- 
power  units  at  Denlson  Dam  (Lake 
Texoma). 

A  project  for  flood  control  along  the  San 
Tlmoteo  Creek  in  the  vicinity  of  Loma 
linda  is  authorized  for  construction  as  part 
of  the  Santa  Ana  Mainstem  including  the 
Santiago  Creek  project  and  in  accordance 
with  plans  to  be  developed  by  the  district 
engineer  during  preconstruction,  engineer- 
ing, and  design  studies  for  the  Santa  Ana 
Mainstem.  In  determining  economic  justifi- 
cation, the  benefit  and  cost  for  the  San  Tl- 
moteo project  will  be  included  together  with 
benefits  and  costs  for  the  entire  Santa  Ana 


Mainstem,  including  Santiago  Creek.  The 
total  cost  for  the  Santa  Ana  Mainstem.  in- 
cluding Santiago  Creek,  is  to  be  raised  ac- 
cordingly. 

Section  91  of  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  strildng 
out  "$28,725,000"  in  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(30,500,000". 
department  op  the  interior 
Bureau  of  Rbclamation 
cohstrucnon  pr(x>ram 
(transfer  of  funds) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion program",  for  the  cleanup  of  Kesterson 
Reservoir  of  the  San  Luis  Unit,  Central 
Valley  Project,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, (5,600,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
of  unobligated  balances  in  "Loan  program". 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  MILLER  OP 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  lUr.  Mn.i,KB  of 
California:  On  page  23,  line  17.  before  the 
period  insert  the  following:  ":  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  obligate 
funds  for  the  San  Joaquin  VaUey  Drainage 
Program  after  August,  1,  1987,  and  through 
September  30, 1987,  only  after  the  Secretary 
has  notified  the  Congress  of  his  intention  to 
comply  with  the  California  State  Water  Re- 
sources Control  Board  Order  No.  87-3 
(March  19,  1987):  Provided  further.  That  no 
funds  may  be  obligated  for  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Drainage  Program  after  October  1, 
1987,  unless  the  Congress  has  futher  au- 
thorized such  expenditures". 

n  1750 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenuui  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  [Mr. 
Miller]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  address  the  problems 
associated  with  contaminated  irriga- 
tion drainage  water  in  the  Central 
Valley  of  California. 

Unless  quick  action  is  taken,  this 
contamination  could  threaten  the 
future  of  irrigated  agriculture  in  the 
Central  Valley,  and  pose  a  threat  to 
private  property,  wildlife,  and  public 
health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  efforts  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  and  particularly 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  to  solve 
this  problem  have  been  less  than  com- 
mendable. 

The  Bureau  denied  that  a  problem 
existed  for  several  years.  After  they 


reluctantly  agreed  there  was  a  prob- 
lem, they  scrambled  to  do  KHnethlng. 
Their  solution  was  to  embaik  on  a  $50 
million.  5-year  study  program  that 
looked  more  like  a  spending  spree. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  throw- 
ing  money  at  this  problem  was  no  so- 
lution. 

In  1985  and  1986,  the  Bureau  spent 
$22  million  studying  drainage  prob- 
lems. Did  this  bring  us  any  (doser  to  a 
solution?  The  answer  is  "No." 

During  this  period,  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Drainage  Program  was  poorly 
mansiged  and  disjointed.  The  Bureau's 
"program"  consisted  of  highly  techni- 
cal and  expensive  studies  which  were 
leading  nowhere.  The  study  program 
was  also  operating  under  only  vague 
congressional  authority,  and  no  steps 
were  taken  to  recover  the  costs  of 
these  studies. 

As  a  result,  last  year's  (»ntinulng 
resolution  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  "obligate  no  more  than 
$8,800,000  by  August  1.  1987,  for  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Drainage  Pro- 
gram." This  amendment  had  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  CoELHO,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  and  Mr.  Fazio.  We  wanted 
to  force  action  by  the  administration 
to  issue  a  legal  opinion  clarifying  the 
program's  authority,  or  submit  neces- 
sary authorizing  legislation. 

The  Interior  Department  Solicitor 
has  now  issued  an  opinion  stating  that 
there  is  sufficient  authority  under  ex- 
isting law  to  implement  the  program. 
In  addition,  management  of  the  study 
program  has  improved,  and  it  now  i^ 
pears  to  have  a  more  clearly  defined 
purpose. 

As  a  result,  there  is  a  need  to  lift  the 
August  1  deadline  and  allow  funds  ap- 
propriated in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion to  be  obligated  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1987. 

But  the  Secretary  must  recognize 
that  our  patience  has  worn  thin. 
While  the  program  has  made  some  im- 
provements, there  is  a  long  way  to  go. 

There  is  still  disagreement  about  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  study  pro- 
gram, and  who  should  pay  the  costs. 
Unless  we  get  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, funding  for  the  program  should 
be  eliminated. 

As  a  result,  my  amendment  provides 
that  the  Secrettur  must  submit  appro- 
priate authorizing  legislation  for  the 
program  if  funds  are  to  be  spent  after 
October  1,  1987. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
also  make  lifting  the  August  1  dead- 
line contingent  on  the  Secretary  com- 
plying with  the  California  State  Water 
Resource  Control  Board's  order  to 
clean  up  Kesterson  Reservoir.  The 
Secretary  has  already  announced  that 
he  will  "cooperate  voluntarily"  with  at 
least  part  of  that  order. 

The  Secretary  has  expressed  reser- 
vations about  complying  with  that 
part  of  the  order  requiring  him  to  im- 
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provide  assistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  II 
of  the  ForelsTt  AaaiatanRf!  Art  of  1961  (relat.- 


(a)  (37.500.000  shaU  be  made  available  to 
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plement  mitigation  measures  to  re-    project  Amount 

plit^y  valuable  wetland  wildlife  habitat      |  McO«e  Creek.  Oklahoma $7,7S5,000 

destroyed   by   the   contamination   at 
Kestencm. 

Incredibly,  lawyers  in  the  Depart- 
ment actually  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment may  have  no  obligation  to  re- 
place the  lost  habitat.  This  amend- 
ment will  make  it  dear  that  they  must 
comply  with  the  State  board  order. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  appre- 
ciate that.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FAZK).  Mr.  Chainnan,  t  rise  today  to 
offer  support  to  the  amendment  offered  tiy  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Miller.  The  Interior 
Department  hss  been  dodging  the  Kesterson 
buHet  for  too  lorig.  The  amendment  offered  t>y 
Mr.  Mnxer  brings  to  an  end  the  camouflage 
and  smoke  screen  which  has  been  the  source 
of  protectnn  so  inappropriately  used  by  Interi- 
or for  past  several  years.  It  places  responsit>il- 
ity  squarely  wttere  it  belon£^— on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  it  places  Congress  in 
its  rightful  and  effective  role  of  overseeing  the 
proper  expenditure  of  funds  and  reviewing  the 
progress  of  the  solution  to  ttw  problem. 

We  have  listened  with  deepening  skepticism 
aiXMJt  the  need  for  more  studies  of  a  solution 
to  this  agrkxiltural  drainage  problem.  We  have 
waited  with  "Job-like"  patience  for  the  results 
of  reports  on  previous  studies,  and  we  have 
recently  witnessed  Vne  carte  blanche  rejection 
of  ttie  recommerxlations  contained  In  those 
studies  by  the  Slate  of  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  tinw  for  ttie  Interior  De- 
partment to  stop  studying  and  start  Imple- 
menting. This  amendment  is  designed  to  force 
that  action.  I  support  it.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  Mr.  Miller  t>y  giving  their 
support 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  any  Member 
opposed  to  the  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Bfr.  Miller]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Using  funds  previously  provided  in  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1987  (PubUc  Law  99-500  and 
Public  Law  99-591).  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  directed  to  undertake  the  following 
project  in  the  amount  specified  hereafter 
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Project  Amount 

OTfeiU  Unit.  Nebraska $1,381,000 

Using  funds  previously  provided  in  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
Uons  Act.  1987  (Public  Law  99-500  and 
Public  Law  99-591),  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  proceed  with  contracting  for 
construction  of  the  East-side  and  West-side 
roads  and  other  features  at  the  McGee 
Creek,  Oklahoma,  project  in  the  amount 
■pedfled  hereafter. 


LOAMPKOGRAM 
(TRAMSm  OP  rUIIDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Loan  pro- 
for  the  United  Water  Conservation 

listrict,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
1^70,000,  to  tie  derived  by  transfer  of  unobli- 
9tted  iMdmnces  in  the  "Construction  pro- 
tftun"  from  Teton  Dam  Failure,  Payment  of 
Claims  funds  provided  under  Public  Law  94- 
3p5  and  PubUc  Law  94-438. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 

Pownt  Markkting  Administrations 

SOUTHWESTERN  POWER  ASM INISTRATION 

Notwithstanding  provisions  of  title  5, 
TJ.S.C.,  except  for  section  5308.  no  funds  ap- 
ta-oved  for  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion shall  be  used  to  pay  the  rates  of  basic 
nay  and  premium  pay  for  power  system  dis- 
natchers  unless  such  rates  are  l>ased  on 
those  prevailing  for  similar  occupations  in 
t^e  electric  power  industry. 

AMENDMENT  OPPERED  BY  MR.  BROOKS 

Mr.    BROOKS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
dff er  an  amendment. 
:  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brooks:  On 
page  24,  after  line  22,  Insert  the  following: 

GENERAL  SCIENCE  AND  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

Using  fimds  previously  appropriated  in 
the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro- 
priations Act,  1987,  Public  Law  99-500  and 
Public  Law  99-591,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
is  directed  to  make  available  in  fiscal  year 
tS87  not  less  than  $2,800,000  from  the  Gen- 
9vi  Science  and  Research  Activities  appro- 
priation to  the  Texas  Accelerator  Center, 
The  Woodlands,  Texas,  to  support  ongoing 
lesearch. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^nt  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
m-ed    as    read    and    printed    in    the 

llECOIU). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
tip  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
« xplain  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  direct  the 
I  iecretary  of  Energy  to  take  out  of  the 
I  xisting  already  appropriated  funds 
1  lot  less  than  $2,800,000  from  the  gen- 
(  ral  science  and  research  and  develop- 
1  aent  activities  appropriation  to  the 
'  ?exas  Accelerator  Center,  which  has 
I  »een  established  for  some  years  by  a 
I  onsortium  of  universities.  They  are 
lirorking  on  it.  and  we  would  like  to 
Continue  that  effort  as  an  overall  con- 
tribution to  scientific  achievement  in 
(his  country. 
Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
;entleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
tnan  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
'  I  am  familiar  with  this  amendment, 
the  sut>committee  is  familiar  with  it. 
uid  we  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
nan.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word 


and 
ment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  Just 
say  tnat  I  want  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished coUeague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texa4.  for  offering  this  amendment.  It 
is  a  very  worthwhile  amendment.  The 
center  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  IBhooks]  would  provide  funding 
for  is  doing  very  necessary  work  in 
high  energy  phjrsics.  and  it  is  an  asset 
to  the  entire  Nation. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  coUeague 
for  offering  this  amendment. 

ThQ  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  ainendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
desigiiate  chapter  IV. 

text  of  chapter  TV  is  as  follows: 
CHAPTER  rv 

[GN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELATED 

PROGRAMS 
[.tilateral  economic  assistance 
Appropriated  to  the  President 
rATiONAL  Financial  Institutions 

[BUTION  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

additional  amount  for  payment  to 
Itemational  Development  Association 
le     Secretary     of     the     Treasury, 
r6,749  for  the  United  States  contribu- 
the    seventh    replenishment,    to 
remaiit  available  until  expended. 

CONT|LIBimON  TO  THE  APRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
1  POND 

For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  African  Development  Fund  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  $36,639,000,  for  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  fourth  re- 
plenishment of  the  African  Development 
Fund,  ^  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  APRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  African  Development  Bank  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  for  the  paid-in  share 
porticii  of  the  United  States  share  of  the  in- 
crease in  capital  stock,  $6,492,127  to  remain 
avalla  t>le  until  expended. 

LIMITATION  ON  CALLABLE  CAPITAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The  United  States  Governor  of  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank  may  sul>scribe  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  to  the  callable  cap- 
ital portion  of  the  United  States  share  of 
such  {capital  stock  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $17,375,058. 

[Bilateral  Economic  Assistance 

Fo(ms  Appropriated  to  the  President 

Ag^cy  por  International  Development 

economic  support  pund 

ASSISTANCE  POR  central  AMERICA 
(TRANSPER  OP  FUNDS) 

(a)  |kx>nomic  support  fund:  The  President 
shall  transfer  to  the  "Ekionomic  support 
fund"  for  use  pursuant  to  this  heading 
$300,000,000,  from  funds  made  available  by 
fiscal  year  1987  or  prior  year  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Acts. 

(b)  Funds  transferred  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (a)  shaU  remain  available  until  Sep- 
temt>fr  30,  1988:  Provided,  That  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  available  the  $300,000,000 
transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  to 


provide  assistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relat- 
ing to  Economic  support  fund  assistance) 
for  the  countries  of  Central  America  with 
democratically-elected  governments  as  fol- 
lows: 

$64,000,000  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  Guatemala, 

$64,000,000  shall  l>e  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  Costa  Rica,  * 

$56,000,000  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  Honduras. 

$105,000,000  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  El  Salvador. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  specified  in  paragraph 
(b),  not  less  than  60  percent  shall  be  used 
for  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
directions,  purposes,  and  authorities  of 
chapter  1  and  chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  remain- 
der shall  be  used  in  a  manner  which  will 
generate  local  currencies  for  use  in  accord- 
ance with  those  policy  directions,  purposes, 
and  authorities. 

(d)  Preference  shall  l>e  given,  in  El  Salva- 
dor, to  the  import  needs  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  agrarian  reform. 

(e)  The  local  currencies  generated  from 
the  funds  specified  in  paragraph  (b)  for  EH 
Salvador  shall  l>e  used  for  projects  described 
in  section  702(e)(2)  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985  (and  of  those  local  currencies,  not  less 
than  SO  percent  shall  be  used  to  support 
agrarian  reform  and  not  less  than  10  per- 
cent shall  be  used  for  Judicial  reform). 

(f)  Of  the  funds  transferred  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (a),  $2,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  only  for  assistance  for  Belize. 

(g)  Of  the  funds  transferred  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (a),  $10,000,000  shall  l>e  made 
available  only  for  Child  Survival  Fund  ac- 
tivities in  the  Central  American  democra- 
cies. 

(h)  Of  the  funds  specified  for  El  Salvador 
in  paragraph  (b).  $50,000,000  shall  be  used 
only  for  earthquake  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion which  shall  be  used  in  accordance  with 
the  authorities  contained  in  section  491  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  shall 
be  accounted  for  separately. 

(i)  The  assistance  provided  under  this 
heading  shall  t>e  in  addition  to  the  amount 
previously  allocated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
these  countries  pursuant  to  section  653  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(j)  Assistance  pursuant  to  this  heading 
shall  l>e  provided  consistent  with  the  poli- 
cies contained  in  section  702  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  E>evelopment  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1985  (relating  to  El  Salvador), 
section  703  of  that  Act  (relating  to  Guate- 
mala), and  chapter  6  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the 
Central  America  Democracy,  Peace,  and  De- 
velopment Initiative). 

<k)  Funds  made  available  for  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  heading  may  be  obligated 
only  in  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
notification  procedures  applicable  under 
section  634A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  and  after  submission  of  an  official 
budget  request  for  such  funds  and  an  offi- 
cial budget  request  identifying  the  Depart- 
ment of  E>efense  transfers  associated  with 
these  funds. 

ASSISTANCE  POR  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  "Eco- 
nomic support  fund"  in  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Programs  Appropriations 
Act,  1987  (as  contained  in  Public  Law  99-500 
and  Public  Law  99-591)  or  in  previously  en- 
acted appropriations  Acts,  $50,000,000  shall 
t>e  made  available  only  as  follows: 


(a)  $37,500,000  stuOl  be  made  avaUable  to 
assist  the  meml>er  states  of  the  Southern 
Africa  Development  Coordination  Confer- 
ence (SADCC)  in  carrying  out  the  most 
urgent  sector  projects  supported  by  SADCC 
in  the  following  sectors:  transportation  and 
communications,  energy  (including  the  im- 
proved utilization  of  electrical  power 
sources  which  already  exist  in  the  meml>er 
states  and  offer  the  potential  to  swiftly 
reduce  the  dependence  of  those  states  on 
South  Africa  for  electricity),  agricultural  re- 
search and  training,  and  industrial  develop- 
ment and  trade  (including  private  sector  ini- 
tiatives): Provided,  That  of  this  amount  not 
less  than  60  percent  shall  l>e  used  in  the 
transportation  sector. 

(b)  $12,500,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
humanitarian  assistance  for  the  member 
states  of  SADCC  for  such  activities  as: 
transport  of  emergency  food  and  medical 
supplies:  refugee  assistance:  and  disaster 
relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance  which 
shall  be  provided  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
ties contained  in  section  491  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
SADCC  memlier  countries  for  humanitarian 
assistance  by  paragraph  (b),  up  to  $5,000,000 
may  t>e  made  available  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund's  emergency  appeals 
for  affected  coimtries  in  southern  Africa. 

(d)  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  heading  may  be  derived  from 
funds  previously  allocated  for  Africa  in 
fiscal  year  1987  pursuant  to  section  653  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (includ- 
ing funds  used  to  carry  out  section  802(a)  of 
the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985).  Funds  made 
avaUable  under  this  heading  may  l>e  used 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  contained 
in  section  62(Kq)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  and  section  518  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Appro- 
priations Act,  1987. 

(e)  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
luider  this  heading  shall  t>e  available  for  ot>- 
ligation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
heading  until  they  have  l>een  authorized. 

Military  Assistance 
Funds  Appropriated  to  The  President 

muitart  assistance 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  503  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  $50,000,000  to  t>e  avail- 
able only  for  the  Philippines:  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  funds  provided  under  this 
heading  shall  tie  available  until  they  have 
been  authorized. 

Export  Assistance 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
limitation  on  program  activity 
Notwithstanding  the  "limitation  on  pro- 
gram activity"  contained  in  Title  IV  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act,  1987  in  Public  Law  99- 
500  and  Public  Law  99-591,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1987  and  within  the  resources  and  au- 
thority available,  gross  obligations  for  the 
principal  amount  of  direct  loans  shall  t>e  re- 
duced from  $900,000,000  to  $800,000,000, 
and  shall  be  provided  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act  of 
1987  as  they  apply  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

General  Provisions 
guaranty  reserve  fund 
Section  24(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  is  amended  subject  to  authorization,  by 


striking  the  second  paragraph  and  Inserting 
the  following: 

"Funds  provided  for  necessary  expenses  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  23  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  and  funds  provid- 
ed for  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  chapter  4  of  part  II  and  of  sec- 
tion 503  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  may  lie  used  to  pay  claims 
on  the  Guaranty  Reserve  Fund  to  the 
extent  that  fimds  in  the  Guaranty  Reserve 
Fund  are  inadequate  for  that  purpose.". 

MORATORIUM  ON  FOREIGN  MILRART  SALES  DKBT 

RESTRUCTURING 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  relating  to  foreign  military  sales  or  to 
special  authorities  of  the  President  related 
to  foreign  policy,  the  executive  branch  shall 
not  Implement  the  proposal  emtxtdied  in  the 
determination  of  the  President  dated  De- 
cember 18,  1986  related  to  "FMS  Debt  Re- 
structxiring"  and  "prepayments"  and  "par- 
tial Interest  capitalization"  of  debt  pay- 
ments related  to  foreign  military  credit  sales 
loans  until  the  later  of  Octol>er  1.  1987  or 
until  legislation  providing  for  the  appropria- 
tion, for  the  full  fiscal  year,  of  funding  for 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs, 
fiscal  year  1988.  passes  Congress  and  is 
signed  into  law. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  Be- 
ginning on  page  25,  strike  chapter  IV  of  title 
I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  is 
recognized. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQtTIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand that  under  the  rule  the  time 
on  this  particular  amendment  is  con- 
trolled, is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.         

Mr.  WALKER.  And  the  time  to  be 
assigned  on  the  two  sides  will  be  15 
minutes  to  each  side;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkzr]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  not  been  advised  on  this 
side  what  the  amendment  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  amendment  is  in  order 
under  the  rule.  It  strikes  chapter  TV  of 
title  I.        

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  now 
that  we  are  advised.  I  withdraw  the 
reservation  of  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkkb]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  particular 
amendment  does  is  strikes  the  foreign 
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•M  section  of  this  bOl.  What  we  have  M ooLmbique,  Zimbabwe.  Angola,  all  of 
in  this  particular  section  is  a  section  ifhlch  In  the  case  of  Mosambique.  it  is 
that  dlverta  money  away  from  some  of    ai  Communist  state. 


pennj 
ance 


In  this  bill  for  foreign  assist- 
s  a  penny  which  was  requested 


to 


our  best  friends,  and  gives  money 
opponoit's  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  Central  America  the  administra- 
tion attempted  to  respond  to  real 
needs  there.  The  committee  has 
dunged  the  priralties  there,  so  that 
what  we  have  is  money  going  to  people 
who  hairtrally  oppose  U.S.  policies  in 
the  area. 

More  Importantly,  what  we  have 
done  is,  we  have  taken  money  also 
under  this  section;  and  we  have  sent 
$50  million  over  to  Africa. 

We  have  sent  it  to  southern  Africa, 
where 'the  states  of  southern  Africa 
are  nations  that  totally  oppose  United 
States  policy,  and  in  many  cases  are 
outright  Communist  states. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  mixed-up  prior- 
ity of  terrible  proportions,  and  ought 
not  be  voted  on  by  this  House. 

Second,  there  is  $250  million  in  this 
particular  section  for  International 
Development  Assistance. 

IDA  offers  50-year  no-interest  loans 
to  help  farm  subsidies,  to  modernize 
industries,  and  support  ailing  oil  pro- 
ducers. All  of  those  things  are  being 
done  in  other  countries. 

Next  week  we  are  going  to  be  out 
here  voting  on  a  trade  bill,  and  a  lot  of 
Members  will  be  down  here  complain- 
ing about  unfair  competition  and  for- 
eign subsidies. 

Who  we  are.  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  this  bill  is  actually  subsidize  over- 
seas competition. 

It  is  things  like  hundred-million- 
dollar  loans  to  rehabilitate  a  machine 
tool  industry  in  China,  rice  exports  in 
Burma,  all  kinds  of  things  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  helping  to  fund. 

Mr.  MACK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  A  moment  ago  you  re- 
ferred to  the  $300  million,  I  believe, 
for  Central  American  countries. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  did;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  believe,  my  under- 
standing is  that  that  $300  million  was 
part  of  the  agreement  that  we  made 
last  year  when  we  agreed  to  funding 
the  Contras.  the  $100  million? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  Instead  of  living  up  to 
that  agreement,  we  have  readjusted 
the  priorities  in  this  bill  to  take  the 
money  away  from  our  friends,  and  give 
it  to  our  adversaries. 

Mr.  MACK.  When  you  say  our 
friends.  would  you  be  more  specific 
about  who  you  are  tailing  about? 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  take  away  the 
money  from  the  Contras.  the  embry- 
onic democracy  in  El  Salvador  has 
money  taken  away  from  it  under  this 
approach,  and  instead  we  end  up  with 
a  bill  that,  as  I  say.  sends  this  $50  mil- 
lion over  to  southern  Africa  where  we 
are  going  to  give  money  to  places  like 


In  Zimbabwe,  they  bought  Mig-29 
airplanes  from  the  Soviet  Union.  12  of 
them. 

We  have  got  a  situation  here  where 
we  really  are  with  this  particular  bill 
denying  our  friends  money  and  giving 
it  to  our  adversaries,  and  it  makes  ab- 
solutely no  sense. 

I  It  is  certainly  a  waste  of  the  taxpay- 
eis  money,  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  vote  for  this  amendment  and 
end  this  600  million  dollars'  worth  of 
st>ending. 

I  The    CHAIRMAN.    Is    there    any 

[ember  who  seeks  time  in  opposition 
this  amendment? 

{Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

[The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
ffom  Mississippi  [Mr.  WHrrrEN]  is  rec- 
0  piized  for  15  minutes. 

D  1800 

[Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]. 

Mr.  OBEIT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f4»r  yielding  me  this  time. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  pay 
bute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
Ivania.  He  has  managed  to  put  into 
f^iu-  sentences  more  misinformation 
than  I  have  ever  heard  provided  on 
t^e  House  floor  in  the  18  years  I  have 
bjeen  here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  read 
tb  the  House  a  wire  service  story  that 
appeared  yesterday.  The  lead  para- 
g^ph  says  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz, 
lunding  the  podium  for  emphasis,  de- 
lunced  congressional  reductions  in  the  f  or- 
affairs  budget  Wednesday,  calling  the 
ts  "brutal,  wrong  and  stupid." 

It  then  went  on  to  say.  he  called  the 

uctions  "brutal."  and  said: 
They  would  force  a  massive  reduction  in 

erican  assistance  to  countries  that  pro- 
ote  strategic  U.S.  interests  and  would 
rce  the  U.S.  presence  around  the  world  to 
rink. 

It  is  stupid  to  be  hauling  down  the  flag 
'ound  the  world  as  we  are  being  forced  to 

A  second  point  which  I  would  like  to 
|ring  to  the  attention  of  the  House: 
>MB  sent  the  Appropriations  Com- 
littee  a  letter  when  this  bill  was 
;fore  the  full  committee  indicating 
that  they  would  recommend,  or  might 
possibly  recommend,  a  veto  of  this  bill 
luse  this  section  of  the  bill  did  not 
ive  the  President  enough  money.  In 
ther  words  in  the  eyes  of  OMB  we  did 
lOt  spend  enough  money  for  foreign 
d.  Yet.  the  administration's  little 
elper  is  now  out  here  trying  to  really 
Correct  the  problem. 
■  I  would  like  the  Members  to  look  at 
some  facts.  The  administration  asked 
OS  to  provide  $1.1  billion  in  supple- 
nental  funding  for  foreign  assistance. 
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Ve   gave   them   $650  million.   Every    about  a  single  dime  in  this  bill.  I  am 


by  tht  administration.  Not  one  peiuiy 
whicb  they  did  not  request  is  in  this 
bilL  V  ^e  cut  the  request  by  half. 

Sect  )nd.  we  provided  $300  million  to 
CentrU  America.  The  assertion  Just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  we  took  money  away  from 
Centr  il  America,  away  from  countries 
like  Honduras  to  give  to  African  coun- 
tries is  absolute  nonsense  and  baloney. 
I  would  say  more  if  the  rules  provided 
me  the  opportunity. 

By  ihe  fact  is,  the  fact  is  we  provid- 
ed thfe  full  $300  million  the  adminis- 
tration asked  for  Central  American 
funding.  We  provided  the  $50  million 
the  administration  asked  for  southern 
AfricA  in  order  to  follow  up  on  the  an- 
tiapairtheid  program  of  this  Congress 
last  year. 

We  {provided  the  $50  million  in  mili- 
tary iMd  to  the  Philippines,  which  the 
admiiiistration  requested.  We  provided 
$250  million  for  the  international  fi- 
nancial institutions  which  the  admin- 
istration requested.  In  fact,  we  provid- 
ed $4^  million  less  for  the  banlcs  than 
the  a^iministration  asked  for  because 
we  dfld  not  think  we  could  afford  it. 
We  did  all  of  that  by  providing  for  a 
zero  increase  in  the  deficit. 

This  chapter  of  the  bill  increases  the 
deficit  this  year  by  not  one  penny  be- 
cause' every  dollar  that  we  provide  in 
the  l^ill  we  pay  for  by  taking  that 
moneV  from  someplace  else.  We  do 
not,  however,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  suggested,  take  it  from 
Centffil  America.  We  do  not  take 
mon^  away  from  El  Salvador.  We  pro- 
vide $55  million  in  additional  funding 
for  El  Salvador.  We  provide  every  dollar 
that  the  administration  asks  for  under 
expe4ited  procedures  for  El  Salvador. 
The  Only  reduction  from  their  request 
the  earthquake  relief  which  we 
half  because  they  have  not  been 
to  get  that  program  off  the 
d  and  we  have  made  quite  clear 
provide  the  other  $50  million 
regular  appropriation  bill. 
Honduras,  we  provided  $55 
n  in  new  money.  We  did  not  take 
ing  away  from  Hondiuas.  We 
ied  $55  million  in  new  money, 
committee  recommendation  is 
ion  above  the  administration's 
original  request  for  Honduras. 

In  Costa  Rica,  we  provided  $149  mil- 
lion, Iwhich  is  $1  million  less  than  that 
origitially  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion in  their  fiscal  1987  budget.  We 
provided  $62  million  for  Guatemala. 

I  Would  like  to  simply  make  one 
point  in  closing.  You  can  demagog  if 
you  vant  anytime  that  the  Congress 
tries  to  meet  administration  requests 
for  1  oreign  assistance;  that  is  up  to 
you.  I  frankly  am  not  enthusiastic 


here  providing  it  today  because  I  am 
suppoaed  to  do  my  duty.  We  made  a 
deal;  we  promised  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  he  would  have  a 
$300  million  request  on  the  floor  and 
we  have  provided  that  request.  Every 
single  country  in  Central  America  is 
getting  additional  fimding.  Not  one 
dime  is  being  taken  away  from  Central 
America  to  fund  Africa. 

I  remind  you  that  the  African  re- 
quest in  this  bill  was  requested  by  the 
administration,  not  by  anybody  else. 

So  if  you  want  to  vote  against  it,  you 
go  ahead  and  vote  against  it.  It  is  irre- 
sponsible, it  is  gutless;  it  is,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz  said, 
"stupid."  That  does  not  surprise  me 
given  where  the  amendment  is  coming 
from. 

I  would  suggest  Members  do  what- 
ever you  want  to  do  on  this.  I  am 
going  to  support  the  commitment  that 
we  made  to  the  administration  to  try 
to  get  their  request  through.  If  people 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  want  to  oppose 
their  own  administration,  I  think  it  is 
time  the  Secretary  of  State  see  where 
his  real  opposition  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Coirrs]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  shielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

We  do  not  have  much  time  to  debate 
this  important  amendment,  but  I  Just 
want  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to 
point  out  its  impact  and  its  symbolism 
to  those  who  view  it  as  Just  another 
welcome  opportunity  to  bash  foreign 
aid. 

To  those  on  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
your  vote  for  this  amendment  is  a  vote 
to  cripple  your  President  even  further 
in  the  International  arena.  We  heard  a 
lot  of  very  passionate  arg\mients 
during  the  debate  on  the  arms  control 
amendments  that  the  Congress  should 
not  tie  the  President's  hands  when  it 
comes  to  international  negotiations. 
Yet  that  is  precisely  what  this  amend- 
ment would  do. 

This  amendment  would  remove  a 
few  more  tools  of  the  few  that  the 
President  has  left  in  several  very  im- 
portant but  unstable  places  in  the 
world— namely  Central  America, 
Africa,  and  the  Philippines.  That  is 
what  this  chapter  is  all  about. 

You  would  cut  out  completely  the 
additional  $300  million  in  economic  aid 
to  four  Central  American  democracies. 
That  aid  was  promised  last  year  to 
these  closest  neighbors  of  Nicaragua 
as  part  of  the  Contra-aid  compromise. 
What  signal  do  you  want  to  send  now 
if  you  vote  to  renege  on  this  promise? 
What  do  you  think  Daniel  Ortega  will 
say  about  that?  What  will  the  elected 
governments  of  these  four  nations  tell 
their  people  about  the  United  States? 

Then  you  would  cut  out  aid  to  South 
Africa's  closest  neighbors.  What  kind 


of  a  signal  does  that  send?  What  posi- 
tion does  that  place  your  President  in 
when  he  works  with  the  international 
commimity  to  try  to  bring  stability 
and  economic  progress  to  that  flash- 
point region? 

And  then,  you  would  cut  out  very 
critical  security  assistance  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. We  all  stood  on  this  floor  last 
year  and  applauded  the  courage  and 
the  tenacity  of  President  Aquino  in 
her  attempt  to  bring  true  democracy 
and  economic  Justice  to  her  people. 
The  ceasefire  has  broken  down  in  that 
coimtry,  and  she  needs  our  help.  Will 
you  abandon  her  now? 

This  is  not  Just  a  bash  foreign  aid 
vote.  It  is  a  bash  United  States  nation- 
al interests  vote.  It  is  a  tie  your  Presi- 
dent's hands  vote.  It  is  a  bad  vote. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  crip- 
ple America  amendment. 

D  1810 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  EIdwaros]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  vice  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
and  I  believe  there  is  a  proper  role  for 
a  program  of  foreign  assistance  as  a 
means  of  furthering  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

This  appropriation  does  not  do  that. 

This  title  provides  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $600  million.  At  least  half  of 
that  money  is  specifically  earmarked 
to  work  against  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Half  of  this  money  is  to  go  to  Cen- 
tral America— but  in  a  way  that  sends 
a  very  clear  signal  to  the  democracies 
in  Central  America  that  they  are 
better  off  if  they  do  not  support  our 
own  policies.  Fifty  million  dollars  less 
than  the  President  asked  for  El  Salva- 
dor. Ten  million  dollars  less  for  Hon- 
diu'as — the  poorest  country  in  the 
region.  And  nearly  $50  million  more 
for  the  two  countries  that  are  the 
most  critical  of  our  policies. 

The  other  half  of  this  money  goes 
primarily  to  work  against  our  inter- 
ests—against our  national  interests 
and  against  the  specific  interests  of 
American  manufacturers,  American 
businessmen,  and  American  farmers. 

Fifty  million  dollars  of  this  money 
goes  to  help  the  frontline  Marxist 
countries  of  southern  Africa.  To  Zim- 
babwe—presumably to  help  pay  the 
Russians  for  the  12  new  Mig-29's.  To 
Mozambique,  which  calls  itself  a 
Marxist-Leninist  country  and  voted 
against  the  United  States  last  year  in 
the  United  Naitons  94.1  percent  of  the 
time. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars of  this  money— a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars— goes  to  the  World  Bank's 
International  Development  Associa- 
tion to  provide  50-year,  interest-free 
loans  to  nations  wliich  consistently 
oppose  U.S.  policies.  To  help  China, 


which  la  one  of  the  wealthiest  coun- 
tries in  the  world— and  which  loam  its 
money  to  other  countries  at  regular 
interest  rates.  To  help  Inctta.  which 
has  a  first-class  credit  rating  and  can 
borrow  money  on  the  commercial 
market. 

Are  we  going  to  vote  to  help  India 
and  China  get  50-year  loans,  with  no 
interest  payments,  when  American 
farmers  can't  even  get  approval  to 
stretch  out  a  loan  or  negotiate  a  lower 
interest  rate? 

A  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  tot 
loans  that  help  rehabilitate  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry— not  in  Pennsylvar 
nia,  but  in  China;  to  help  not  Texas, 
but  Indonesia,  cope  with  falling  oU 
prices;  to  help  increase  rice  exports 
not  from  California,  but  from  Burma. 

There  is  nothing  urgent  in  this  for- 
eign aid  section.  Those  who  insist  on 
bypassing  the  procedures  already  in 
place  for  considering  the  $300  million 
for  Central  America  have  to  be  held 
responsible  for  what  happens  to  it. 

This  is  not  Just  another  year  for  for- 
eign aid.  We  Just  can't  throw  money 
out  and  forget  about  how  that  money 
gets  used  or  who  gets  it.  We  have  to 
make  sure  o\xt  foreign  aid  program 
serves  our  Nation's  interests  by  re- 
sponding to  our  highest  priorities  and 
by  delivering  aid  to  countries  that  are 
our  friends.  This  bill  doesn't  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriation 
works  against  Americans  and  it  works 
against  America,  and  I'm  going  to  vote 
against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whttteit],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, is  entitled  to  conclude 
debate,  and  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Burton],  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  indicated  that  to  vote 
against  this  was  gutless  and  stupid. 
What  is  stupid  about  voting  against 
$50  million  going  to  the  front-line 
states  in  southern  Africa  that  vote 
consistently  against  us  in  the  United 
Nations,  who  asked  that  the  sanctions 
be  imposed  against  South  Africa,  and 
then  asked  us  to  bail  them  out  because 
we  did  what  they  asked? 

In  addition  to  that,  it  has  been 
brought  out  very  clearly  by  one  of  my 
colleagues  that  they  are  buying  right 
now  12  Mig-29  fighter-bombers,  and 
the  only  place  that  I  know  of  that  has 
these  planes  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
is  Zimbabwe,  and  possibly  India. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  No,  I  will 
not  yield;  I  only  have  3  minutes. 
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Mr.  Chainnan.  why  is  it  wrong  to 
vote  acainst  sending  our  taxpayers' 
doUars  to  Communist  Mosambique. 
whidi  has  received  over  $1  billion 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  has  over  1,000 
Soviet.  East  German.  Cuban,  and 
North  Korean  advisers  in  that  coun- 
try, and  continues  to  bad-mouth  us 
every  single  chance  they  get?  They 
vote  against  us.  as  the  gentleman  said, 
almost  95  percent  of  the  time  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  yet  we  are  trying 
to  wean  them  away  from  the  Soviet 
Union  by  giving  them  oiu*  taxpayers' 
life's  blood. 

What  is  wrong  with  not  giving  aid  to 
Zambia?  y.MwWiin«,  it  has  been  report- 
ed, are  routinely  sod(Hnizing  their  chil- 
dren in  Zambia's  prisons,  and  they  are 
keeling  in  prisons  that  were  built  for 
80  people  more  than  500  political  pris- 
oners. 

What  is  wrong  with  cutting  off  aid 
to  Zimbabwe?  Why  give  aid  to  Zim- 
babwe? Mugabe  has  said  time  and 
again  that  he  is  a  Mandst-Lenlnist  for 
life. 

I  think  the  points  that  have  been 
made  here  have  been  made  very  clear- 
ly, that  it  is  not  proper  for  the  U.S. 
taxt>ayer  to  fund  Communist  govern- 
ments who  have  put  themselves  in  the 
trick  bag  that  they  are  in.  We  should 
be  supporting  democracies  around  this 
world  and  using  the  taxpayers'  money 
of  this  country  to  promote  democracy 
under  the  Reagan  doctrine,  and  not 
continue  to  support  Communist 
represslonist  governments  like  we  are 
doing  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  TSAncANTl. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  here  to  talk  about  all  the  respec- 
tive countries  that  are  going  to  be  re- 
ceiving money;  I  want  to  talk  a  little 
bit  about  America. 

Someone  said  earlier  that  they  are 
going  to  be  hauling  down  the  Ameri- 
can flag  somewhere  around  the  world. 
I  am  more  concerned  and  more  wor- 
ried about  the  fact  that  someday  frus- 
trated Americans  are  going  to  start 
hauling  the  flag  down  in  America.  I 
represent  a  district  which  lost  55,000 
Jobs  in  the  last  10  years.  No  one  in  this 
House,  no  President,  no  Senator,  has 
said  "Jim.  what  can  we  do  to  help?" 

I  think  that  it  is  time,  before  we  ship 
more  money  overseas,  we  start  taking 
a  look  at  home  folks. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  President 
Aquino  and  the  sob  stories  that  we 
heard.  She  came  over  here,  a  1-day 
visit,  and  left  with  200  million  addi- 
tional dollars  last  year.  Now  I  am  ap- 
pealing to  some  sanity,  not  money 
going  overseas  and  the  merits  of  those 
respective  countries-  I  am  talking 
about  the  so-called  budget-busting  in 
America,  and  if  we  are  going  to  have 
to  bust  it,  why  not  help  our  own? 

I  am  talldng  about  let  us  come  home 
today,  let  us  vote  for  this  amendment. 


us  see  how  we  might  put  that 
mey  to  more  practical  use  in  Amer- 
ica, and  let  us  look  at  my  area.  OK? 

le  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
frbm  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkxr]  has 
4  minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
m|m  from  BCississippi  [Mr.  WHimii] 
has  3  minutes  remsdning. 

PARLIAMXIITAKT  HtQUniT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wfll  state  It. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
uiiderstand  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  going  to  use  his  entire  3 
minutes  to  close?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  We  will  use  it  to 
close  the  debate. 

}di.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ild  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
>rgla  [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

D  1820 

OINORICH.  We  heard  earlier 
frbm  the  very  distinguished  and  very 
bBlllant  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  and  he  posed 
several  challenges  and  I  want  to 
answer  them. 

I  voted  for  foreign  aid  and  I  helped. 
I  think,  carry  my  party  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  will  continue  to  vote  for  foreign 
aid  when  it  Is  helpful  to  America.  I 
think  that  the  new  House  czar  of  for- 
eign aid  wants  to  have  my  vote  for  his 
version  of  foreign  policy,  and  it  is  his 
policy  that  I  will  not  vote  for. 

This  bill  punishes  America's  strong- 
eat  allies  in  Central  AmeHca.  This  bill 
give  three  southern  African  countries 
money  which  includes  two  Communist 
cronies  and  Zimbabwe.  This  bill,  in 
el  Feet,  woiild  subsidize  Zimbabwe's 
p<  irchase  of  Mig-29's  from  the  Soviet 
Uilon. 

Of  these  three  southern  African  left- 
w  ng  countries,  one  votes  5  percent  for 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, one  votes  9  percent  for  the 
united  States  in  the  United  Nations, 
afd  one  votes  14  percent  for  the 
lAiited  States  In  the  United  Nations. 
So  the  gentleman's  foreign  policy 
would  finance  Soviet  colonies  at  the 
expense  of  America's  allies  in  Central 
.^erica.  The  gentleman's  foreign 
policy  favors  Soviet  front-line  states  at 
the  expense  of  American  front-line 
allies. 

JBut  let  me  go  a  stage  further.  I 
stood  here  earlier,  and  obviously  the 
gentleman  was  tailking  about  me  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  Peimsylva- 
nia  and  I  talked  about  OMB.  I  am  not 
afi  ally  of  most  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment bureaucracy.  I  am  not  an  ally  of 
a  large  part  of  what  America  does  in 
foreign  policy  because,  in  my  judg- 
n|ent.  in  terms  of  that  bureaucracy  it 
not  effective,  it  does  not  get  the  Job 
(i>ne  for  America. 

I  think  for  us  to  spend  more  multi- 
Ihteral  money  where  we  have  no  real 
c  mtrol  and  no  real  influence  is  foolish 
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if  we  lave  limited  resources.  I  think 
for  us  to  punish  Honduras  is  foolish 
when  t'hey  have  stood  by  us.  I  think 
for  us  to  prop  up  Soviet  colonies  like 
Angola  and  Mozambique  is  virtually  ir- 
rational and  makes  no  sense  in  terms 
of  the  balance  of  world  power. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  on  the 
floor,  land  I  say  I  am  for  Reagan's 
values;  I  am  not  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment bureaucracy,  not  in  favor  of  the 
kinds  of  policies  that  prop  up  Soviet 
states  and  Soviet  colonies.  I  think  that 
the  proportions  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
written  recently  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  deserve  defeat  to  send 
the  signal  that  this  House  will  not 
waste  the  American  taxpayers'  money 
up  Communist  states  and 
American  allies. 
WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
lyseU  my  remaining  time. 
CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognzied  for  1 
minut^. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
moments  ago  I  am  sorry  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  in  his  remarlcs 
decided  to  turn  some  of  these  things 
personal.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  personal 
Idnd  of  issue.  I  think  it  is  an  extremely 
important  policy  issue. 

"The  I  gentleman  called  it  irresponsi- 
ble toj  vote  for  this  amendment.  Let 
me  suggest  that  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  are  going  to  regard  it 
as  irresponsible  to  stop  sending  their 
money  overseas  in  ways  that  do  harm 
to  our  country.  That  is  the  issue  here 
before!  us. 

A  vqte  for  this  amendment  says  not 
that  We  are  against  all  foreign  aid  for 
}e,  but  we  are  against  this  kind 
;ign  aid,  foreign  aid  that  goes 
in  ways  that  end  up  harming 
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leserve  to  have  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
Ithat  help>s  this  coiuitry,  not 
this  coimtry,  and  that  is  exactly 
ire  would  do  by  spending  this 
$650  ihillion.  We  would  spend  money 
overseas,  our  tax  money,  in  ways  that 
harm  America.  That  is  wrong  and  I 
would  urge  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  ttiy  remaining  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey], 
chain|ian  of  the  subcommittee. 

The,  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  Is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 


Mr. 


the  g€  ntleman  yield? 


Mr. 


McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 


OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


from :  ilew  York. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  speaking  in  support  of  this 
amen(  Iment  my  friend  from  Oldahoma 
made  a  number  of  points  which  I 
think  deserve  an  answer.  One  point 
was  t  lat  the  $300  million  that  we  are 
provi<iing  for  the  Central  American 


democracies  is  somehow  being  provid- 
ed in  a  mix  which  does  not  conform  to 
his  priorities.  I  would  simply  note  that 
the  rule  provided  an  opportunity  for 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  reverse  or  to  adjust 
those  priorities,  but  he  chose  not  to 
offer  the  amendment,  and  I  think  it  is. 
therefore,  a  little  strange  that  he 
would  not  be  complaining  about  that. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield,  since  he  used  my 
name? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  do  not  have  the 
time  to  yield. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  can  explain  to 
him  why  I  did  not  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  do  not  have  the 
time  to  yield. 

Second,  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma suggests  that  a  substantial  amount 
of  resources  In  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  goes  to  coun- 
tries that  are  not  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  That  is  simply  not  true. 
Of  the  funds  that  go  to  countries  re- 
ceiving fimds  from  IDA,  54  percent 
that  we  give  bilateral  assistance  to 
now,  by  definition,  are  friends  of  the 
United  States:  and  second,  32  percent 
of  the  funds  go  to  other  friends  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  Argentina.  You 
do  not  have  to  take  my  word  for  this. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  James 
Baker,  has  made  this  very  point  very 
strongly  in  hearings  before  our  sub- 
committee. So  86  percent  of  the  funds 
in  IDA  go  to  friends  of  the  United 
States. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  important  to 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Let  me  Just  say  that  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  this  floor  we  heard 
people  saying  that  the  budget  was  too 
low  In  foreign  aid.  and  in  terms  of  pro- 
tecting our  national  interests.  Now 
they  want,  those  very  same  people, 
want  to  strike  the  foreign  aid  that  is  in 
this  supplemental. 

Then  they  want  to  say  that  what  we 
are  doing  is  aiding  the  enemies  of  our 
country.  The  aid  in  this  bill  for  Mo- 
zambique is  there  because  the  Reagan 
administration  wants  it.  The  aid  for 
Zimbabwe  is  in  there  because  the 
Reagan  administration  wants  it. 

What  is  the  Reagan  doctrine?  It  was 
demonstrated  several  months  ago 
when  Ronald  Reagan  himself  enter- 
tained the  President  at  that  time  of 
Mozambique.  Samora  Machel,  and 
welcomed  him  and  asked  him  to  Join 
in  an  alliance  to  end  the  strife  on  the 
borders  of  southern  Africa.  Now  we 
are  being  told  that  that  runs  counter 
to  the  Reagan  administration. 


Let  me  Just  simply  say  a  vote  for  this 
amendment  wIU  be  a  vote  that  will 
weaken  our  foreign  secxirity  as  well  as 
strengthen  Africa's  apartheid  hand. 

Mr.  OBETV.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can 
Just  use  the  balance  of  my  time  I  want 
to  make  three  points. 

E^rery  dollar  in  this  bill  for  foreign 
aid  is  here  because  Ronald  Reagan 
asked  for  it. 

Second,  it  has  been  suggested  we  are 
punishing  Honduras.  Some  punish- 
ment when  you  give  them  $55  million 
more  in  American  taxpayer  dollars. 
Some  punishment.  I  think  a  lot  of 
people  would  like  to  be  punished  that 
way. 

Third,  a  vote  for  this  amendment 
most  clearly  is  a  vote  for  South  Africa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walkdi]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  209,  noes 
194,  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  59] 


PuneU 

QuUIen 

ItahaU 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rldce 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Saikl 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Aspln 

AtUns 

AuCoin 

BeUenson 

Herman 

BevUl 

BiaSKi 

Bilbray 

Boehlert 


Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

BUlrakis 

BlUey 

Boner  (TN) 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Can- 
Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (U.) 

Davis  (HI) 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

DioOuardi 

Doman  (CA) 


AYES-209 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Fields 

Plippo 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Olickman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Heney 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kasich 


Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

LatU 

lieath(TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Peimy 

Perkins 

Porter 


Boland 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Bru<^e 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Cardln 

Carper 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

de  la  Garza 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

Espy 

E:vans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

nake 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Prank 

Freniel 

Fnwt 


Annunido 

Bartlett 

BenUey 


Schulze 
Senaenbrenner 
Sbaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

<NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Spence 
Stalltngs 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 

NOES— 1»4 

Garcia 

GaydoE 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Grant 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Ouarinl 

HaU  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lanto* 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowry(WA) 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Mauui 

Mavroules 

MazEoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

MUler  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 


Sweeney 

SwIndaU 

TWlon 

Tauke 

Tauatn 

Thomas  (CA) 

Trancant 

Optoo 

Valentine 

VanderJagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovtch 

Walker 

Watklns 

Weber 

WeMkm 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

WorUey 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


Nelson 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Pease 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (HO 

Rangel 

Richardaon 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sistsky 

Skaggs 

SUughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Soowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stakes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Trailer 

DdaU 

Vento 

VlackMky 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

vniitten 

WiUlams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


NOT  VOTINO— 31 


Boulter 
Brown  (CA) 
ColUns 


Coulter 

Daniel 

Dorgan(ND> 
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D  1840 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 


pair 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.    Boulter    for. 


with    Mr.    Torricelli 


Mr.  0AYD08  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Menrs.  WOLF.  TALLON,  MILLER 
Of  Washington.  HDTTO.  COUOHLIN. 
BATES,  and  RAT  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 
CHAPTE31V 
DEPARTMENT      OF      HOT7SINO      AND 

URBAN    DEVELOPMENT— INDEPEND- 

ENTAOENCIE8 
Ambuoui  Battu  MomnmiTS  ComussioN 

SAUUUB  AMD  KZrDISXS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "SaUrles 
and  expenses".  $3,000,000:  Provided,  That  of 
the  foregotng  amount.  $1,500,000  shall  be 
available  until  expended  and  placed  in  a  re- 
serve for  release  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Cnnmission  after  consultation  with 
theCongren. 

Comuifxa  Product  Safrt  Commission 

SAIJflSS  AMD  KXFEIf  SC8    ' 

Of  the  funds  provided  to  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses"  in  Public  Law  90-500  and 
PuUlc  Law  99-591,  an  addiUonal  $30,000 
shall  be  available  for  penoimel  compensa- 
tion and  benefits  for  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
appointed  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  3053. 

ERVnOHMBirTAL  PSOTXCTIOH  ACKHCY 

SAUUUIS  AMD  XXFKNSKS 

<TKAMSFKR  OP  niMDS) 

For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $13,000,000.  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Construction  grants". 

aSSXAKCH  AMD  DKVKLOPMKMT 
(DISAPPROVAL  OP  DKPXRRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  deferral  D87-54 
relating  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  "Research  and  development",  as  set 
forth  in  the  message  of  January  38.  1987, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  The  disapproval  shall  be  ef- 
fective upon  enactment  Into  law  of  this  Act 
and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  deferral 
disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  available 
for  obligation. 


r,  COMTROL,  AMD  COMPUAMCE 

Of  the  fluids  appropriated  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  "Abatement. 
control,  and  compliance"  in  Public  Law  99- 
500  and  Public  Law  99-591  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Asbestos  School  Hszards  Abatement 
Act  of  1984.  an  addiUonal  $3,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  administrative  expenses  for 
section  306(dX3)  Public  Law  99-519. 
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tDISAPPROVAI.  OP  DRPRRRAL) 

M  Congress  disaivroves  deferral  D87-S5 
to  the  Environmental  Protection 
"Abatement,  control,  and  oompli- 
aace".  as  set  forth  in  the  message  of  Janu- 
38,  1987,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
by  the  President  The  disapproval 
effective  upon  enactment  into  law 
;  Act  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
disapproved  herein  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation. 

I  (TRAMSPIR  OP  PUMSS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Abatement 
control,  and  compliance".  $18,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1988. 
ai|d  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Ctm- 
sanction  grants". 

AMXNDMXMTS  OPPXRXD  ST  MR.  BOLAMD 

Ui.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
tvo  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
cdnsent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

rhe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
tc  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
it  Bssachusetts? 

rhere  was  no  objection. 

rhe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Unendments  offered  by  Mr.  Bolams:  On 
Pige  35.  line  3  strike  "$18,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  the  following:  "Including 
$9;000.000  which  shall  be  avaUable  for  the 
project  authorized  by  section  515  of  the 
W^ter  QuaUty  Act  of  1987  (PubUc  Law  100- 
4)i$37,000,000". 

>n  Page  35,  line  13  strike  "$1,170,000,000" 
az  d  insert  in  lieu  the  following: 
"$  1,161,000,000". 

!ifr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  request  that  they  be  in 
order  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  may  involve  paragraphs  of  the 
bi  1  not  yet  read  by  the  Clerk. 

rhe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
toi  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
'  rhere  was  no  objection. 

a  1850 

Ut.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  are  not  controversial. 
T|iey  are  needed  to  take  care  of  a 
bikiding  problem  related  to  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  which  turned  out  to 
be  more  pressing  than  we  realized 
when  the  committee  reported  the  bill. 

tills  project  is  authorized,  and  my 
amendment  would  have  no  impact  on 
eiiher  budget  authority  or  outlays. 

f  he  CHAIMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman    from     Massachusetts     [Mr. 

BOLAITS]. 

I'he  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
le  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 

le  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONSTRDCTIOM  GRAMTS 

^f  the  fimds  appropriated  to  the  Ebiviron- 
mSntal  Protection  Agency  for  "Construction 
grants"  in  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public 
Law  99-591.  the  $1,300,000,000  which  was 
not  to  become  available  until  enactment  of 
a  Subsequent  appropriations  Act  authorizdng 
the  obligation  of  such  funds  is  hereby  made 
available:  Provided,  That  the  $1,170,000,000 
reinaining  after  the  transfers  to  "Salaries 
aiyi   expenses"   and   "Abatement   control. 
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liance"  shall  be  allocated  and  used 
in  aoc^dance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Water  jQuaUty  Act  of  1987  (PubUc  Law  100- 
4). 

>ns  SOSSTAMCB  RISPOMSX  TRUST  PUMD 

Of  the  funds  provided  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  for  "Hasardous  Sub- 
stance Response  Trust  Fund"  in  PubUc  Law 
99-500  knd  Public  Iaw  9»-591,  no  more  than 
$16.000000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  pinoaes  of  the  Emergency  Planning 
and  Cotomunlty  Rlght-to-Know  Act  of  1986 
(Public  Law  99-499). 

FKoniAi,  Emkroxmct  Mamagkmrmt  Aokmcy 

!     ADMIMISXKATIVK  PROVISIOM 

The  jegulation  changes  to  44  CFR  parts 
59  and  60  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Emerg^cy  Management  Agency  and  set 
forth  at  51  Fed.  Reg.  30306-30309  (August 
35,  19^),  which  amended  the  definition, 
placement,  and  exclusion  of  mobile  homes 
in  an  existing  mobile  home  park  or  mobile 
home  subdivision,  as  previously  defined, 
shall  not  be  effective  from  enactment  of 
this  Act  through  September  30, 1988. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  taken  this 
time  taiecause  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  has 
asked  me  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with 
him.    f 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  like  to 
engage  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  in  a 
brief  colloquy  relative  to  matters 
under  Ithe  Jurisdiction  of  his  subcom- 
mittee, the  HXTD-Independent  Agen- 
cies Subcommittee. 

It  is  my  understanding,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  continue  to  yield,  that  the 
bill  contains  transitional  funding  out 
of  Superf und  moneys  for  a  non-Super- 
fimd  program,  the  Community  Right- 
to-Kn<lw  Program. 

I  have  expressed  my  concern  else- 
where labout  the  precedent  of  fimding 
non-Superfund  programs  with  the  lim- 
ited mpneys  in  the  Superfund,  which 
are  needed  to  protect  the  public  from 
exposi^-e  to  toxic  chemicals. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Massachusetts  If  he  would  state 
for  record  why  this  one-time,  transi- 
tional fimdlng  Is  necessary  this  year 
for  Cofiununity  Right-to-Know. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  is  correct:  this  bill  In- 
cludes; transitional  funding  for  the 
Comnmnity  Rlght-to-Know  Program 
using  Superfimd  moneys  in  1987. 

While  I  share  the  concerns  the 
chain4an  has  expressed  and  Intend  to 
oppose  further  use  of  Superfund 
moneyb  for  non-Superfund  activities, 
fiscal  year  1987  presented  the  Con- 
gress \flth  a  special  problem. 

Som^  EPA  Community  Rlght-to- 
Know  activities  had  been  conducted 
under  Superfund  prior  to  its  reauthor- 
ization last  October.  Due  to  the  timing 
of  final  Superfund  conference  action, 
the  expanded  Right-to-Know  activities 
were  pot   anticipated   or   funded   in 


EPA's  1987  operating  budget.  Because 
of  budget  constraints  and  the  risk  that 
the  Right-to-Know  Program  would  f  aU 
if  EPA  does  not  complete  its  tasks 
promptly,  it  seemed  prudent  to  pro- 
vide transitional  funding  from  Super- 
fund  for  this  single  fiscal  year. 

The  committee's  rationale  is  ex- 
plained in  detail  on  pages  46  and  47  of 
the  report.  The  chairman  and  I  have 
also  exchanged  letters  on  this  special 
situation,  and  pursuant  to  the  general 
leave  request,  the  letters  would  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
letters  to  which  I  referred  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

COMMITTXX  ON  APPROPRIATIONS, 

Washington,  DC.  March  11.  1987. 
Hon.  John  Dingeu., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dkar   Mr.   Chairman:    As   you   are   well 
aware,      the      Environmental      Protection 
Agency  U  having  difficulty  identifying  1987 
funds  to  meet  Its  responsibilities  under  the 
Emergency      Planning      and      Community 
Right-to-Know  Act  of  1986. 1  have  discussed 
this  issue  at  some  length  with  Administra- 
tor Thomas  at  our  appropriations  hearings 
this  week. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Superfund  con- 
ferees reached  a  clear  and  deliberate  deci- 
sion that  Title  III  activities  should  not  be 
funded  from  Superfund.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  I  support  that  policy  and  will  continue 
my  efforts  to  limit  the  use  of  Superfund 
monies  to  their  intended  purposes.  We  do, 
however,  face  a  dilemma  In  1987.  Some  of 
the  TiUe  in  activities  required  of  EPA  were 
conducted  under  Superfund  prior  to  its  re- 
authorization. Because  of  the  timing  of 
final  action  on  the  Superfund  conference 
last  year,  these  activities  and  other  Title  III 
activities  were  not  anticipated  or  funded  in 
our  regular  appropriations  for  EPA's  oper- 
ating programs.  We  are  now  confronted 
with  tight  budget  constraints  and  other  sup- 
plemental requirements  in  EPA  related  to 
pay  Increases,  the  new  retirement  system, 
additional  Clean  Water  standards  and  pesti- 
cide indemnification. 

Administrator  Thomas  is  appealing  for 
limited  use  of  previously  appropriated  Su- 
perfund monies,  which  would  not  be  obligat- 
ed in  1987.  so  that  EPA  can  meet  its  imme- 
diate obligations  under  Title  III.  Given  the 
circumstances,  I  feel  that  we  could  Justify 
1987  as  a  transitional  year,  until  Title  HI 
can  be  Integrated  Into  EPA's  operating  pro- 
gram budget  in  1988  and  beyond.  Without 
ETA  guidance  on  Title  III,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  level  of  confusion  and  wasted 
effort,  as  states  and  localities  undertake 
their  emergency  planning  and  right-to-lcnow 
programs,  would  almost  insure  that  the  pro- 
gram would  not  function  as  Intended. 

If  the  authorizing  conunittees  would  sup- 
port this  transitional  funding  plan— and  we 
can  get  a  clear  understanding  with  EPA 
that  future  Title  III  funding  come  within 
the  base  program— the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee could  use  the  upcoming  1987  supple- 
mental bill  to  make  up  to  $16  million  avaU- 
able under  Superfund  to  address  this  situa- 
tion. 


Let  me  assure  you  that  I  will  join  you  in 
opposing  future  efforts  to  divert  Superfund 
monies  from  their  intended  purpose. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  P.  Bolamd, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  HUD- 
Independnet  Agencies. 


COMMITTIE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMXRCK. 

Washington,  DC,  March  12,  1987. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Bolamd, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  HUD  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, H-143,  The  Capitol  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  11.  1987  outlining  the  prob- 
lems you  face  in  funding  the  Emergency 
Planning   and   Community   Right-to-Know 
Act  of  1986. 

As  you  know,  I  am  opposed  to  funding 
new  activities  required  by  the  Act  out  of  the 
Superfund.  During  conference  on  the  Su- 
perfimd legislation,  the  House  conferees 
fought  hard  to  limit  unwarranted  raids  on 
the  monies  in  the  Superfund  for  purposes 
not  related  to  cleanup  of  abandoned  hazard- 
ous substances.  I  am  concerned,  quite  frank- 
ly, that  what  we  are  now  seeing  In  the  Ad- 
ministration's request  for  right-to-know 
funding  out  of  Superfund  monies  is  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  do  exactly  what  the 
House  conferees  worked  so  hard  to  limit: 
using  the  Superfund  as  a  pot  of  money  for 
non-Superfund  activities.  The  Superfund 
program  is  too  important  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public  to  allow  this  to  happen. 
As  you  and  I  have  discussed,  I  am  concerned 
that  we  would  only  encourage  the  Adminis- 
tration In  Its  erroneous  view  of  the  Super- 
fund  If  we  set  the  precedent  of  funding  non- 
Superfund  activities. 

Having  sUted  why  I  believe  we  should  not 
fund  new  right-to-lcnow  activities  from  the 
Superfund,  I  note  that  both  you  and  our 
coUeague  Al  Swift  the  lead  House  conferee 
on  Title  III,  have  properly  pointed  out  that 
some  of  the  Immediate  activities  required  of 
EPA  under  the  Act  are  activities  which  were 
funded  under  Superfund  prior  to  Its  reau- 
thorization. Failure  to  allow  completion  of 
those  activities  during  the  transitional 
period  prior  to  FY  1988  would  waste  money 
and  put  the  delegation  of  the  right-to-know 
program  to  the  sUtes  In  jeopardy.  In  view 
of  these  unique  circumstances,  I  will  reluc- 
tantly agree  to  suppwrt  the  proposed  one- 
time, transitional  funding  in  FY  1987  out  of 
Superfund  monies.  I  respectfully  request, 
however,  that  our  correspondence  on  this 
Issue  be  Included  In  your  Committee  report 
and  would  also  request  an  assurance  from 
you  that  you  will  summarily  reject  future 
Administration  requesU  to  fund  non-Super- 
fund activities  with  Superfund  monies. 

I  appreciate  all  the  assistance  and  coop- 
eration that  you  and  your  Subcommittee 
have  extended  to  this  Committee  over  the 
years  In  addressing  the  funding  needs  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you. 
Sincerely. 

JOBM  D.  DiMCKLL, 

CTiairman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
distinguished  gentleman  will  continue 
to  yield.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bolahd]  for  his  kindness  and  for  the 
competent  and  efficient  way  in  which 
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he  and  his  subcommittee  have  handled 
this  difficult  question. 

I  would  like  to  observe  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Roamncow- 
SKI]  has  also  expressed  concern  <« 
this  matter,  and  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  will  be  inserting  in  the  Rbcobd 
a  letter  from  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois regarding  this  matter.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  always  be- 
haves as  a  complete  gentleman  and  a 
very  competent  and  valuable  Member 
of  this  body.  I  thank  him  for  his  kind- 
ness and  for  the  fine  manner  in  which 
he  has  handled  this  matter. 

The  letter  follows: 


Committee  om  Wats  and  Mbams. 
Washington,  DC,  April  21, 1987. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whittem, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Appropriations. 
House     of    Representatives,     Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  H.R.  1837,  providing  for  certain 
supplemental    appropriations,    contains    a 
provision  relating  to  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stance Response  Trust  Fund  ("Superfund") 
which  is  a  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaits.   As 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, It  is  my  responsibility  to  indicate  my 
concern  about  this  circumvention  of  appro- 
priate committee  jurisdiction. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriations  provi- 
sion in  question  would  allow  Superfund 
moneys  in  the  amount  of  $16  million  to  be 
spent  for  the  Emergency  Planning  and 
Conununity  Right-to-know  Act  of  1986, 
which  is  an  impermissible  expenditure  of 
funds  from  Superfund.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Superfund  and  the  determination  of  general 
permissible  expenditure  purposes  from  the 
Superfund  wliich  are  included  in  section 
9507  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  there  are  spe- 
cial circumstances  which  have  necessitated 
this  unusual  diversion  of  funds  from  Super- 
fund  and.  therefore.  I  will  not  object  to  in- 
clusion of  the  provision  in  the  H.R.  1837.  In 
the  future,  however,  it  is  important  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  consider  all  matters  within 
the  Committee's  jurisdiction.  I  will  appreci- 
ate your  cooperation  in  ensuring  that  those 
matters  within  the  Committee's  jurisdiction 
which  are  considered  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  are  so  referred  in  the  future. 
With  warm  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dan  Rostemkowski. 

Chairman. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk   will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Veterans  Administration 

COMPKHSATIOM  AMD  PKMSIOHS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensa- 
tion and  pensions".  $80,300,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

MEDICAL  CARE 

Of  the  funds  provided  under  this  head  in 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  5313.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act 
1987,  as  enacted  by  Public  Law  99-500  and 
PubUc  Law  99-591,  $44,178,000  shaU  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1988,  to  fund 
central  procurement  contracts  for  the  acQul- 
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■ition  of  automated  data  prooeasinc  equip- 
ment and  ooDtracts  for  ma]or  systems  sup- 
port in  amounU  not  lem  than  $1,000,000  for 
the  DeoentnliMd  Hospital  Computer  Pro- 
gram and  the  Integiated  Hospital  System. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor-HHS  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  about  funding 
for  the  Physician  Payment  Review 
Commission. 

Pajnnent  for  physician  services 
under  Medicare  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  domestic  programs.  By  1988, 
payments  will  total  $24  billion  a  year, 
almost  double  the  1983  leveL 

The  Physician  Pajrment  Review 
Commission  was  established  last  year 
to  develop  reform  proposals  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress.  We  expect, 
the  Commission  to  play  a  crucial  role 
in  the  reform  of  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. The  Commission  is  already  be- 
ginning to  fulfiU  that  role,  with  its  ex- 
cellent first  annual  report. 

Does  the  distinguished  chairman 
concur  with  these  expectations? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXBCAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Tes.  I  believe  that 
the  Commission  is  off  to  a  good  start. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  Commission  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  meet  the  demands  we 
are  placing  on  it.  Inadequate  funding 
for  the  Commission  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
moving  ahead  vigorously  with  Medi- 
care reform.  The  Commission  asked 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$362,000  this  year  and  for  an  fiscal 
year  1988  appropriation  of  $3.2  mil- 
lion. These  amounts  are  reasonable, 
given  the  tasks  we  have  assigned  to  it. 
Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  his  views 
on  this  level  of  funding? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  As  the  gentleman  Is 
aware,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
did  not  recommend  additional  funding 
for  1987  based  on  a  review  of  the  Com- 
mission's current  and  proposed  spend- 
ing for  this  year.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  described  on  page  67  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  I  want  to  assiu-e  the 
gentleman,  however,  that  the  commit- 
tee understands  the  importance  of  the 
Commission  and  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  of  the  Commis- 
ion  as  we  consider  funding  for  1988. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
that  statement,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GEHKRAL  OPERATIRG  EXPENSES 

Of  the  funds  provided  under  this  head  In 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  5313,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urt>an  Development- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1987,  as  enacted  by  Public  Law  99-500  and 
Public  Law  99-591.  $17,935,000  shall  remain 
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ai  Ulable  untU  September  30,  1988,  to  fund 
cohtracts     in     amounts     not     less     than 
$11000,000  for  the  acquisition  of  automated 
data  processing  equipment  and  services  to 
support  the  modemlaation  program  of  the 
DAMirtment  of  Veterans  Benef  iU. 
I        coRsnocnoM,  major  phojects 
flot  more  than  $2,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able from  the  existing  unobligated  balance 
of  the  "Construction,  major  projects"  ap- 
propriation for  settlement  of  a  contractor's 
clittm  involving  the  Veterans  Administration 
Medical  Center.  Huntington,  West  Virginia. 
I  veterans  job  training 

for  payments  to  defray  the  costs  of  train- 
ing and  provision  of  incentives  to  employers 
to  hire  and  train  certain  veterans  as  author- 
ized by  the  Veterans'  Job  Traninlng  Act,  as 
anjended  (29  n.S.C.  1721),  $30,000,000,  to 
re^iain  available  until  September  30. 1989. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

"fhe  mission  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tlotJ  Medical  Center  at  Walla  WaUa,  Wash- 
ington. shaU  not  be  changed  from  that  in 
exj  stence  on  January  1, 1987. 
CHAPTER  VI 

department  op  the  interior 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
management  op  lands  and  resources 
I  or  an  additional  amount  for  "Manage- 
me  It  of  lands  and  resources",  $450,000. 
U  (ITED  States  Fish  and  Whslipe  Service 

RESOURCE  management 

I  or  an  additional  amount  for  "Resource 
ma  lagement",  $2,800,000. 

National  Park  Service 

OPERATION  OP  the  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Bor  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
of  ihe  national  park  system",  $18,050,000. 

J.ANB  ACQUISITION  AND  STATE  ASSISTANCE 

li>r  an  additional  amount  for  "Land  acqui- 
sitibn  and  SUte  assistance".  $13,910,000,  to 
be  derived  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  pursuant  to  16 
UAC.  251k,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  the 
27(|-acre  parcel  known  as  Keystone  Spit  on 
Wliidbey  Island,  Washington,  and  convey 
such  parcel  to  the  State  of  Washington  in 
exchange  for  the  approximately  1,000  acres 
of  tidelands  owned  by  such  State  within  the 
boundary  of  Olympic  National  Park:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  if  recreational  uses  of  these 
tidtlands  must  be  regulated,  the  National 
Pa^  Service  shall  consult  with  the  State  of 
Washington  prior  to  the  implementation  of 
anj  such  regulations:  Provided  further, 
ThAt  the  exchange  must  include  the  miner- 
al lights  of  the  tidelands. 

Geological  Survey 
Purveys,  investigations,  and  research 

M)r  an  additional  amount  for  "Surveys,  in- 
vestigations, and  research".  $2,597,000,  of 
which  $597,000  shall  remain  available  until 
exnended. 

Minerals  Management  Service 

LEASING  and  ROTALTT  MANAGEMENT 

>r  an  additional  amount  for  "Leasing 
royalty  management",  $800,000. 

lYMENTS  TO  STATES  PROM  RECEIPTS  UNDER 
MINERAL  LEASING  ACT 

fiscal  year  1987  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  shall  deduct  an  amount  equal  to 
one  half  of  the  total  annual  cost  of  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  onshore  mineral  leasing 
programs  of  the  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  from  Fed- 
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era!  on^ore  mineral  leasing  receipts  prior 
to  the  division  and  distribution  of  such  re- 
ceipts between  the  states  and  the  Treasury 
and  shall  credit  these  amounts  to  miscella- 
neous receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

I  BiniKAU  OF  Indian  Appaiks 

^'BUTION  OP  INDIAN  PROGRAMS 

The  bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  not 
contract  with  any  third  party  for  the  man- 
agement of  tribal  or  individual  Indian  trust 
funds  until:  an  accounting  of  the  funds  has 
been  completed  and  provided  to  the  appro- 
priate tribes  or  individuals:  and  the  appro- 
priate Committees  of  the  Congress  and  the 
tribes  nave  been  consulted  with  as  to  the 
terms  Of  the  proposed  contract  or  agree- 
ment: provided.  That  the  Bureau  may  not 
implement  or  take  steps  leading  to  imple- 
mentation of  proposed  initiatives,  including 
but  notl  limited  to  imposition  of  a  flat  fif- 
teen p«r  centum  administrative  fee  for 
tribal  contractors,  and  imposition  of  tuition 
fees  at  Bureau  post-secondary  schools,  until 
Congress  has  reviewed  all  such  initiatives 
and  approved  them  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
1988  appropriations  process. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPjARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
Forest  Service 
state  and  private  forestry 
(by  transfer) 
For  ai  additional  amount  for  "State  and 
private  forestry",  $1,500,000,  to  be  derived 
by  traiufer  from  the  permanent  appropria- 
tion entitled  "Timber  purchaser  roads  con- 
structed! ''y  Forest  Service". 

CONSTRUCTION 
(BY  TRANSFER) 

For  aA  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion", $^30,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  permanent  appropriation  entitled 
"Timber  purchaser  roads  constructed  by 
Forest  Service". 

RIGHWi  ,Y  construction:  MOITNT  ST.  HELENS 
I  ATIONAL  VOLCANIC  MONUMENT 

For  payment  of  obUgations  incurred  for 
constru(]tion  of  a  road  serving  the  Mount  St. 
Helens  !  National  Volcanic  Monument, 
$9,915,000.  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  (other  than  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count), to  remain  available  until  expended 
to  llquiciate  the  contract  authority  provided 
in  title  H  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  1987,  as  Included  in 
section  lOKh)  of  Public  Law  99-500  and 
PubUc  L  VH  99-591. 

ACQUIS!  nON  OP  LANDS  FOR  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

SPECIAL  Acrrs 
Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591, 
section  101(h),  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act.  1987,  under  this 
head,  is, amended  by  inserting  ",  Wasatch" 
after  th«  word  "Cache". 

EtePARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Of  thfc  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  [Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law 
99-591,  an  additional  $2,800,000  shall  be 
availably  for  continuing  a  research  and  de- 
velopmetit  initiative  with  the  National  Lab- 
oratories for  new  technologies  up  to  proof- 
of-concebt  testing  to  increase  significantly 
the  entt-gy  efficiency  of  processes  that 
produce  I  steel,  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions cohtained  under  this  head  in  PubUc 
Law  09-900  and  PubUc  Law  99-591. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 
HEALTH  Resources  and  Services 
Administration 
indian  health  services 
Personnel  ceilings  may  not  be  imposed  on 
the   Indian  Health  Service  nor  may  any 
action   be   taken   to   reduce   the   full-time 
equivalent  level  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice by  the  elimination  of  temporary  employ- 
ees by  reduction  in  force,  hiring  freeze  or 
any  other  means  without  Congress  having 
reviewed  and  approved  such  a  proposal  sus 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  1988  appropriations 
process. 

Smithsonian  Institution 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $500,000. 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $80,000. 

United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 

Council 

holocaust  memorial  council 

Public  Law  96-388,  as  amended  (36  U.S.C. 

1401  et  seq.)  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  36  U.S.C.  1405(a)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "the  President  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Chairperson  of  the 
CouncU"  and  substituting  "the  Chairperson 
of  the  Council,  subject  to  confirmation  of 
the  Council",  and  adding  the  foUowing  new 
sentence:  "The  Executive  Director  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Council."; 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk   will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(2)  36  U.S.C.  1405(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  "."  In  subsection  (2)  and  adding  "; 
and"  after  "law"  and  adding  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(3)  implement  decisions  of  the  Council, 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Council,  and 
perform  such  other  functions  as  may  be  as- 
signed from  time  to  time  by  the  Council,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  CouncU,  or  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Council.". 
CHAPTER  VII 
DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 
Employment  and  Training  Administration 
training  and  employment  services 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Training 
and  employment  services"  for  activities  au- 
thorized by  sections  236,  237,  and  238  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  $20,000,000: 
Provided,    That    $50,000,000    appropriated 
under  this  heading  in  the  conference  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  5233.  and  made  available  by  the 
DepartmenU  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,   1987.  Public  Law 
99-500    and    PubUc    Law    99-591,    for    the 
Summer  Youth  Emplojrment  and  Training 
Program  shaU  be  available  for  obligation 
upon  enactment  of  this  bill  for  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program 
for  program  year  1986  only. 

community  service  employment  for 
older  americans 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Communi- 
ty service  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans", to  carry  out  the  activities  for  national 
grants  or  contracts  with  public  agencies  and 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section  506(a)  of 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended,  $7,800,000. 


For  an  additional  amount  for  "Communi- 
ty service  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans", to  carry  out  the  activities  for  grants 
to  States  under  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
506(a)  of  tlUe  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended.  $2,200,000. 


state  unemployment  insurance  and 
employment 
service  operations 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "State  un- 
emplojrment  insurance  and  employment 
service  operations",  $130,000,000  from  the 
Employment  Security  Administration  ac- 
count in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  of 
which  $30,000,000  shall  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  program  under 
section  51  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986.  and  of  which  $55,000,000  shall  be 
avaUable  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ad- 
minister unemployment  compensation  laws 
to  meet  increased  costs  of  administration  re- 
sulting from  changes  in  a  State  law  or  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  unemployment  in- 
surance claims  fUed  and  claims  paid  or  in- 
creased salary  costs  resulting  from  changes 
In  State  salary  compensation  plans  embrac- 
ing employees  of  the  State  generally  over 
those  upon  which  the  State's  basic  alloca- 
tion was  based,  which  cannot  be  provided 
for  by  normal  budgetary  adjustments  based 
on  State  obUgations  as  of  December  31. 
1987. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

Health  Resources  and  Services 

Administration 
health  resources  and  services 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Health  re- 
sources and  services".  $37,500,000  for  carry- 
ing out  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

NATIONAL  institute  ON  AGING 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "National 
Institute  on  Aging,"  $1,800,000. 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 
alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Alcohol, 
drug  abuse  and  mental  health",  $750,000. 
Family  Support  Administration 
work  incehtivbs 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Work  in- 
cenUves",  $35,000,000. 
Office  op  Human  Development  Services 

FAMILY  social  SERVICES 
(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Family 
social  services".  $165,227,000  for  part  E  of 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  of  which 
$43,583,000  shaU  be  derived  from  unobligat- 
ed balances  In  "Social  Services  Block 
Grant":  Provided,  That  of  the  total  addi- 
tional amount,  $127,184,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  foster  care  and  $38,043,000  shaU  be 
avaUable  for  adoption  assistance. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Vocational 
and  adult  education",  $1,000,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  curriculum  coordination  centers  pur- 
suant to  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Student  fi- 
nancial assistance."  $287,000,000.  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  "Guaranteed  student 
loans." 


KIOHKR  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "HlghCT 
education ".  $3,300,000.  of  which  $1,000,000 
shaU  be  for  activities  authorised  under  part 
B  of  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
$1,000,000  shall  be  for  activities  authorised 
under  part  A  of  tiUe  VI  of  said  Act,  and 
$1,300,000  ShaU  be  for  acUviUes  authorised 
under  part  C  of  title  IX  of  said  Act. 

COLLEGE  CONSTRUCTION  LOAN  nTSXmAMCK 

For  carrying  out  part  E  of  title  VH  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 
$20,000,000  to  be  available  untU  expended. 

CaiCAGO  LXrXGATIOH  SETTLEMENT 


(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS! 

To  enable  the  United  States  of  America  to 
satisfy  in  full  any  and  aU  obUgations  it  may 
have  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
Chicago  Board's  Desegregation  Plan  under 
section  15.1  of  the  Consent  Decree  entered 
in  the  case  United  States  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  City  of  Chicago,  80  C  5134.  and 
to  resolve  aU  claims  of  the  Chicago  Board 
and   aU  Utigation  concerning   the  United 
States'  obligations  to  the  Chicago  Board 
under  section  15.1,  there  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated $83,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  of 
remaining  unobligated  or  contingently  obU- 
gated  balances  of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years   1983   through   1986  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  that  would  have  been  ex- 
pended or  lapsed  but  for  the  escrow  provi- 
sions established  as  a  result  of  the  Utigation 
between  the  Chicago  Board  and  the  United 
States:    Provided,    That    the    Secretary    of 
Education  shall  make  these  funds  available 
to  the  Board  in  a  timely  fashion,  when 
needed,  to  be  used  only  for  desegregaUon 
activities  bi  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  Consent  Decree:  Provided 
farther.   That  this   $83,000,000   reappropri- 
atlon  constitutes  full  and  final  satisfaction 
of  any  and  aU  past,  present  and  future 
claims  that  the  Chicago  Board  may  have 
against  the  United  States  arising  under  or 
resulting  from  section  15.1  of  the  Consent 
Decree,  and  releases  the  United  States  from 
any  further  liablUty  under  section  15.1:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shaU  remain  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended. 

CHAPTER  Vm 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Payments  to  Widows  and  Heirs  op 
Deceased  Members  op  Congress 
For  payment  to  Elizabeth  J.  Grotberg, 
widow  of  John  E.  Grotberg,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  lUinols,  $75,100. 
For  payment  to  Joy  Temes,  daughter  of 
Sala  Burton,  late  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  California,  $77,400. 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  House 

standing  committees,  special  and  SELECT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Standing 
committees,  special  and  select".  $1,950,000. 

ALLOWANCES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "AUowances 
and  expenses".  $9,508,000.  including  "Sup- 
plies, materials,  administrative  costa  and 
Federal  tort  claims".  $8,893,000.  of  which 
$6,845,000  shaU  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended for  the  purchase  of  a  telephone 
switch  for  the  House  of  Representatives; 
"Reemployed  annuitants  reimbursements". 
$368,000:  and  a  special  session  or  ceremony 
of  the  Congress  in  honor  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  Constitution,  $247,000,  subject  to 
adoption  of  an  authorizing  resolution. 
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IAMSKMPU)' 

Por  an  addtttonal  amount  for  "Salariea. 
otOem  and  empIoyeaB",  $371,000.  tncliidlng 
"Offlee  of  tlM  Cterk".  $380,000:  "Office  of 
the  Soieant  at  Anns".  $7X000;  and  "Office 
of  tbe  Law  Reytaton  Counael".  $19,000. 

AamnamukxtwE  Paovmoii 
Sectlan  lOKJ)  of  the  LettelaUve  Branch 
Appraprlatlona  Act.  1M7  (PuUlc  Law  00-500 
and  PubUc  Law  M-Ml)  is  amended  by  in- 
aettlnc  "'Ho«ae  leadnablp  offices.'"  after 
"  'Allowanoea  and  expenses.' ". 

JOINT  ITEMS 

CtflTOtPOUCX 


For  an  additional  amount  for  "General 
expenses".  $180,000. 

AomanxxATiTi  Psovisioit 
Title  I  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations Act.  1087  (PubUc  Law  99-500  and 
Public  law  99-591)  is  amended,  in  clause  (4) 
of  the  paracraph  relating  to  "Office  of  the 
Attending  Physician"  under  the  main  head- 
ing "Joint  Items",  by  striking  out  "eleven" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twelve". 

OKPlCi;  OP  TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT 

SAUUUXS  AMD  XXPKHSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $350,000. 

CHAPTER  IZ 

MHiITART  CONSTRUCTION 

AnmnsnuTivx  Phovisiohs 

MATHB  An  POaCX  BASK 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  directed  to 
terminate  aD  work  in  connection  with  the 
study  for  possible  base  closure  of  Mather 
Air  Force  Base.  California. 

PAIOLT  HOOSOIO,  NAVY  AMD  MAUlfX  CORPS 

In  addition  to  any  other  funds  which  may 
be  available  for  such  purpose,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  expend  monies 
made  available  by  the  City  of  San  Diego, 
California  for  the  relocation  or  replacement 
of  four  family  housing  units  In  San  Diego, 
California  as  a  cmaequence  of  a  final  Judg- 
ment in  United  SUtes  v.  35.934  Acres  of 
Land,  et  al.,  CivU  Action  No.  800-0031-E  in 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  California. 

CHAPTERX 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AMKIfDlIXirr  OPFXKKD  BY  ICR.  miXXB  OP 

CALipcminA 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Miller  of 
California:  Page  52.  after  line  2,  Insert  the 
following: 

SPaCIAL  SUPPLKMXHTAI.  POOD  PROGRAM  POR 
WOMKN,  IHPAIfTS,  AlfD  CRILDRZH 

SecUon  17(gKl)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  after  "September 
30. 1986: "  and 

(2)  by  striking  "and  September  30.  1988" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  the 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1988.  and  September  30.  1989.". 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  RscoBO. 
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J  lie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
C«lifomla? 

ere  was  no  objection. 

MTTiTiKR  of  California.  Mr. 
CIMiinnan.  this  is  a  noncontroversial. 
hnical  amendment  that  I  am  offer- 
ing on  behalf  of  Chairman  Hawkins 
of:  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  Mr.  Jeftoros,  the  ranking  mi- 
ncrity  member. 

I  have  checked  this  amendment 
acidn,  both  with  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  What  this  does  is  to  take 
cai«  of  a  problem  that  exists  between 
the  ciurent  services  allocation  for  the 
Wpmen.  Infants,  and  Children  Pro- 
gram and  the  appropriated  amount.  It 
has  no  impact  in  either  budget  author- 
ity or  outlays.  It  simply  allows  that 
celling  to  increase  so  that  then,  appro- 
priations, if  they  should  deem  it  neces- 
sary, can  provide  the  additional 
moneys  to  allow  current  services  or 
other  Increase  to  take  place  within  the 
women.  Infants,  and  Children  Pro- 
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would  hope  that  the  committee 
Id  approve  this  teciinical  amend- 
it. 

CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
strike    the    requisite    number    of 
rds. 

Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
go6d  friend  and  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller].  Let  me  Just  say 
th8.t  the  Special  Supplemental  Feed- 
ing Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and 
CQildren  [WIC],  is  one  of  the  most 
cost-effective  and  beneficial  programs 
th8t  we  fund. 

We  have  provided  $1,663  billion  for 
thi  WIC  Program  in  1987,  and  I'd  like 
to  jwork  to  increase  that  amount  over 
thf  current  services  level  for  fiscal 
yeir  1988.  The  fiscal  year  1988  author- 
ization provides  adequate  authority 
foi  our  committee  to  do  so.  But  we 
would  certainly  exceed  the  fiscal  year 
1919  authorization  cap  in  allowing  for 
aniincrease  this  year. 

By  providing  for  a  new  fiscal  year 
19f9  authorization  at  "such  sums  as 
netessary,"  our  committee  will  l)e  able 
to  Work  to  expand  the  number  of  low- 
inoome  women,  infants,  and  children 
at  nutritional  risk  beyond  the  number 
presently  served.  Let  me  assure  the 
gentleman  that  I  will  work  to  include 
the  maximum  possible  level  of  funds 
wi|h  this  authorization  in  place. 

H  might  add  that  I  would  have  been 
pleased  to  include  this  authorization 
dut-ing  our  committee  markup.  But,  as 
the  gentleman  is  aware,  not  many  leg- 
islitive  committees  are  happy  with  our 
leoslative  initiatives. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
haire  no  objection  on  this  side  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
nu  n  from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 


The  unendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk   will 
read. 
The  Clerk  as  follows: 

OPPICt  OP  TRK  SBCRXTART  OP  AORICULTintK 


nrVBTIBATIONS  OP  CRAMGK8  RXBDKD  IM  PAKM 

raocikia  ih  oRon  to  rrstorx  tbx  Anxai- 
CAit  Piouc  KOKOirr 

Mr.  is  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserv^  a  point  of  order  against  the 
f  ollowkig  section. 

The  {CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man reserve  a  point  of  order  against 
the  next  three  paragraphs? 

Mr.  fE  LA  OARZA.  Against  the  next 
three  paragraphs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read.    I 

The  Cleiit  read  as  follows: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
investigfite  whether  producers  of  basic  agri- 
cultural conunoditles,  including  soybeans, 
favor  the  imposition  of  mandatory  limits  on 
the  production  of  basic  agricultural  com- 
modities, including  soybeans,  that  will 
result  ii  prices  for  such  commodities  that 
provide  a  fair  return  to  the  farm  producer 


at  not 
$6,000, 


than   the  cost  of  production, 

D  1910 

LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strike  the  requisite  number  of 


lan,  I  would  like  to  re- 
spectfiily  ask  my  colleague  and  dear 
friendjthe  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WHITTEN].  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  if  we 
might  not  engage  in  a  colloquy  at  this 
point  ijo  try  to  clear  up  some  areas 
about  which  we  are  not  very  certain  In 
regardd  to  the  next  three  paragraplis 
to  which  I  have  reserved  a  point  of 
order. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Mississippi  would 
allow  me.  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
chairman  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture endeavor  to  find  out  from 
farmert  what  their  attitude  or  desires 
would  pe  in  regard  to  supply  manage- 
ment 4r  mandatory  management  of 
programs  for  basic  commodities? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yl^ld.  may  I  say  to  my  colleague 
and  friend  from  Texas,  have  seen  in 
the  ne^s  media  considerable  news  sto- 
ries—aod  I  wiU  not  use  the  names,  of 
any  individuals  involved— regarding 
the  handling  of  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram. I  have  them  here  in  my  liand.  I 
read  tlie  headlines  before,  "Farm  Pay- 
ment Abuses  May  Exceed  $2  Billion— 
OAO  Warns  Congress  of  Rising  Costs, 
Foreigners  Get  D.S.  Farm  Subsidies— 
GAO  Skys  598  Overseas  Investors  Col- 
lected |7.7  Million  in  1985,  One  Com- 
modity Received  $728  Million  In  Subsi- 
dies—Lower Prices  Required  by  1985 
Farm  Legislation,  Loophole  Allows 
Extra  Farm  Subsidies— Payments  Mul- 
tiply Uhder  Loose  Definition  of  Eligi- 
ble Perkon."  This  lead  us  to  ask  for  an 
investigation  by  the  Department. 


Mr.  DX  LA  OARZA.  What  I  want  to 
know  is.  what  does  my  colleague  want 
the  Department  to  do?  I  am  not  talk- 
ing rules  now.  What  does  my  colleague 
want  the  Department  to  do? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  read  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill:  "To  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  Investigate 
whether  producers  of  basic  agricultur- 
al commodities,  including  soybeans, 
favor  the  imposition  of  mandatory 
limits  on  the  production  of  basic  agri- 
cultiu«l  commoditim,  including  soy- 
beans, that  wiU  result  in  prices  for 
such  commodities  that  provide  a  fair 
return  to  the  farm  producer  at  not  less 
than  the  cost  of  production  •  *  '." 

May  I  say  that  imder  existing  law 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporaton  has 
the  power  to  raise  the  loan  rate.  That 
was  the  farm  program  which  we  used 
and  which  was  used  by  the  landowners 
to  pay  for  the  farms  they  own.  Now 
the  1985  act  provides  for  them  selling 
below  the  cost  of  production  and  being 
dependent  on  a  check  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

So  I  do  provide  the  money  for  the 
Department  to  check  and  see  if  they 
should  not  be  given  the  chance  to 
limit  their  production  to  that  which  is 
the  foreseeable  market,  so  as  not  to 
have  the  cost  of  producing  too  much 
extra  and  so  as  not  to  have  that  cost 
unloaded  on  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

The  purpose  is  not  spelled  out  here. 
The  thing  of  it  is  that  the  gentleman 
and  I  need  the  Information,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  get. 

Mr.  DX  LA  GARZA.  What  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  is,  and  the  gentleman  is  not 
giving  me  mi^ch  information.  Is  some- 
ttilng  that  would  be  imderstood  in 
south  Texas  and  Mississippi.  Does  the 
gentleman  want  a  referendum  or  does 
he  want  an  opinion  ballot  or  does  he 
want  an  election?  How  does  he  wimt 
the  Department  about  getting  the  in- 
formation? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  we  carefully 
did  not  tell  him  how  to  get  It,  because 
we  might  have  been  in  violation  of  the 
rule.  We  ask  him  to  get  the  informa- 
tion. Then  the  gentleman's  committee 
and  my  committee  can  use  the  infor- 
mation. 

Because  it  did  work  before  I  suggest- 
ed in  the  report  that  they  ought  to 
have  a  vote.  That  is  my  suggestion,  be- 
cause it  worked  before.  But  we  do  not 
say  that  In  the  bill  because,  it  might 
have  made  it  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  We  leave  it  up  to  the  Secre- 
tary's discretion  as  to  how  he  gets  the 
information,  but  once  he  gets  it,  we 
say  that  he  should  make  it  available  to 
the  gentleman  and  to  me  so  that  we 
can  use  it  to  clear  this  thing  up.  The 
present  farm  situation  is  critical,  and 
we  need  all  the  information  that  we 
can  get.  We  are  trying  to  get  it  with- 
out committing  ourselves  to  what  use 
the  gentleman  will  make  of  it  and 
what  use  I  will  make  of  it. 


Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  that  the  1985  Farm  Act 
provided  for  a  referendum  that  was 
held  last  year? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  the  gentleman 
provided  for  it.  We  have  followed 
along.  We  have  provided  for  another 
one.  because  the  story  is  sad  over  the 
last  12  months. 

Mr.  DX  LA  OARZA.  So  we  are  going 
to  correct  the  farm  problem  by  refer- 

endums.      

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  have  asked  for 
further  information. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Whitten  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  de  la  Gabza 
was  allowed  to  pnx^ed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  that  in  the  1985  act  It  is  provided 
that  the  definition  of  "person"  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Checlting  with  his  lawyers,  we 
have  been  unable  to  find  that  he  ever 
made  any  such  determination.  So 
there  are  naany,  many  things  that  we 
need  to  know  about,  but  wtiat  we  did, 
we  limited  ourselves  to  what  the  law 
lets  us  do.  We  asked  for  Information, 
leaving  It  up  to  him  as  to  how  to  get  It. 
I  gave  him  some  free  advice  in  the 
report  as  to  how  that  ought  to  be,  but 
I  did  not  put  it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  now,  since  he  sajre  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  says  he  does  not 
have  authority,  basic  authorizing  au- 
thority, to  hold  a  referendum  or  to 

write  opinions 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  worked  in  the 
past,  and  I  suggested  that  he  use  that 
method  in  the  report,  which  is  not 
amendable,  but  the  bill  does  not  re- 
quire that. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZ^A.  So  then  what  the 

gentleman  does  does  nothing.  If  the 

Secretary  does  not  want  to  do  it,  he 

does  not  have  to.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  we  provide  the 

money,  but  I  wiU  say  this 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  He  does  not  have 
to  under  the  gentleman's  language. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Let  me  say  this:  He 
Is  not  obejring  the  other  laws  that  we 
passed,  or  the  laws  that  the  gentleman 
passed.  We  provided  that  several 
things  should  not  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  existing  soil  conservation 
programs.  He  is  Ignoring  that  law,  and 
he  may  ignore  this  law.  But  if  we  pass 
this,  he  definitely  would  be  guilty  of 
Ignoring  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DX  LA  GARZA.  WeU.  Is  It  the 
intent  of  Congress  should  be  from  an 
authorizing  committee  that  studied- 
How  many  days  of  hearings  did  the 
gentleman  have  on  this  Issue? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  had  39  years, 
I  believe,  studying  this. 
Mr.  DX  LA  GARZA.  On  this  particular 

one.  

Mr.     WHITTEN.     Something     like 

that. 


Mr.  DX  LA  OARZA.  I  cannot  matA 
the  gentleman's  39  years.  He  has  me 
at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  am  giving  the  gen- 
tleman the  benefit  of  my  experience. 

Mr.  DX  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman 
has  me  at  a  disadvantage  there. 

lb.  WHITTEN.  The  genUeman 
knows  that  I  am  for  him,  but  it  is  the 
appropriation  where  we  are  hit  at  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  cost  of  farm 
programs.  We  have  $6  billion  in  here 
because  the  farmer  is  required  to  sell 
below  the  cost  of  production.  While 
that  Is  not  Involved  here,  the  situation 
Is  so  bad  that  we  ask  the  Department 
to  find  out  what  the  facts  are  and  let 
the  gentleman  and  me  know. 

Mr.  DX  LA  OARZA.  I  would  like  to  co- 
operate and  work  with  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  appreciate  your 
cooperation,  and  the  fanner  needs  it 
very  badly. 

Mr.  OK  LA  OARZA.  It  is  turning 
around.  The  issue  is  coming  around. 
The  cotton  is  working  very  well;  the 
rice  is  working  very  well;  the  peanut 
program  is  working  very  well;  the  to- 
bacco program  is  working  fairly  well; 
the  sugar  program  is  working  fairly 

well.    

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my 
chairman,  you  can  leave  my  town  and 
go  100  miles  and  you  will  find  precious 
few  farms  that  are  in  the  hsuids  of  the 
owner.  You  study  the  record  and  you 
will  find  that  Mr.  Vance  Clark,  and  I 
call  names  here,  who  heads  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  has  come 
out  with  "cash  flow"  requirements 
which  are  not  called  for  In  the  law.  He 
has  ignored  the  fact  that  he  could  save 
these  folks'  farms.  He  required  you  to 
show  that  you  can  pay  all  you  owe, 
pay  what  you  borrow  this  year,  and 
pay  It  all  this  year.  The  only  group  in 
the  world  that  that  demand  is  made  of 
Is  the  U.S.  farmer. 

I  am  trying  to  get  the  information 
over  to  the  gentleman— go  down  to  my 
district  and  you  will  find  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  farms  are  now  owned  by 
some  rich  man  who  does  not  have  to 
borrow  money. 

Mr.  DX  LA  GARZA.  How  does  this 
impact  on  Farmers  Home? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  tells  the  Secre- 
tary to  get  us  information  so  that  the 
legislative  Committee  and  the  Appro- 
priations committee  can  help  straight- 
en it  out. 

Mr.  DX  LA  OARZA.  How  much  time 
do  we  allow  him? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  did  not  put  a 
deadline  on  it.  I  am  trying  to  get  infor- 
mation only  here,  and  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman  and  I  can  get  together  and 
use  it. 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  WeU,  I  do  hope 
so.  because  I  tliink  that  all  the  infor- 
mation that  we  can  get  can  be  useful. 

and  as  always  I  appreciate 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  want  to  work  with 
the  gentleman,  as  he  well  knows. 
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Mr.  M  LA  OARZA.  I  do  hope  that  we 
can  do  that,  because  we  In  the  Agricul- 
ture Oommlttee  aametimes  feel  that 
we  should  be  under  the  rules  the  re- 
apomttfle  committee,  and  we  always 
weleame  from  our  distinguished 
Mend's  39  years-plus  of  experience 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  is  quite  a 
while,  is  it  not?  I  do  not  believe  it 
myself. 

Mr.  n  LA  OARZA.  We  always  will  be 
happy  to  hear  tnm  him,  but  always 
we  are  cautious  that  maybe  sometimes 
tn  a  misguided  effort  to  try  and  assist. 
we  may  cause  more  problems  than  we 
resolve.  I  hope  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  I  pray  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  we  will  wortc  with  the  gentleman. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  os  la 
Oasza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
dtttonal  minutes.) 

Mr.  OB  la  OARZA.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  for  the  day  to  come  when  I 
do  not  have  to  do  this  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill,  either  su]n>lemental  or  con- 
tinuing resolution,  that  somehow  the 
gentleman  would  do  his  able  mandated 
duty  without  us  having  to  feel  that  he 
is  infringing  on  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, because  if  he  wants  to  in- 
flinge  and  he  comes  to  our  commit- 
tee, we  wiU  be  happy  to  welcome  him 
as  an  ex  ofHclo  member,  and  we  can 
do  it  together.  He  does  not  have  to  do 
it  to  force  us  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
have  to  engage  in  this  type  of  collo- 
quy. 

a  1920 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  The  gentleman  does 
not  wish  it  any  more  than  I  do.  The 
gentleman  has  the  authorization:  we 
have  the  appropriation.  We  review  ev- 
erjrthing  in  the  Department  each  year. 
I  look  forward  to  working  together, 
and  I  hope  that  this  information  we 
are  calling  on  the  Department  to  get 
wlU  help  us  solve  this  problem,  be- 
cause the  farmers  are  broke.  We  do 
not  have  a  farm  program.  We  have  an 
investment  program,  we  have  a  big 
man  program,  but  we  do  not  have  a 
farm  program.  We  are  just  trying  to 
get  information,  and  I  will  work  with 
the  gentleman  in  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  that  have  developed. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. My  concern  is  that  I  was  Just 
told  by  a  very  knowledgeable  farmer, 
both  older  than  my  distinguished 
friend  and  myself  together  probably, 
and  he  said  we  do  not  want  to  study 
the  issue  any  more.  He  does  not  want 
to  study  the  issue  any  more,  and  that 
prompted  me  to  wonder  if  this  might 
not  be 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  read  this  paper  that  I  have  in 
my  hand  he  will  see  a  number  of  orga- 
nizations that  do  not  want  us  to  study 
this  any  more.  If  you  look  at  the 
names,  you  have  all  of  those  that  want 
to  be  able  to  buy  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. They  do  not  want  us  to  do  it. 
They  want  low  commodity  prices.  Let 


get  the  information  so  that  you  and 
I  lean  solve  it. 

Mr.  DK  LA  OARZA.  I  would  hope  in 
the  future,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  might 
Ittve  the  opportunity  to  open  the 
dbors  of  our  committee.  We  welcome 
ycu  as  an  ex  officio  Member.  We  will 

Ve  you  one  of  our  caps  that  says, 
Iculture  Committee."  and  we  will 

9t  have  to  come  and  resolve  it  on  the 

Dor. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say  that  I  vis- 
ited the  gentleman's  committee  many 
tltnes.  My  door  is  open  and  the  gentle- 
nian  has  been  there  many  times.  Let 
u|  keep  it  up  and  get  the  information 
to  act  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  os  la 
Oarza]  has  again  expired. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
ix  sist  on  his  point  of  order? 

^Ar.  OE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
vl  ;w  of  the  explanation  by  the  dlstin- 
gi  lished  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WhittkhI.  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  do  not  pursue  the  point  of 
oBder  any  further. 

iBy  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  de  la 
GfuiZA  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
h^d  a  motion  to  strike  this  section 
wfitten  at  a  time  when  I  was  more 
uaset  at  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  than  I  am  now,  with  all  due 
reepect.  I  think  from  this  colloquy, 
Imowlng  it  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose for  me  to  move  to  strike,  even  if 
we  were  successful,  I  do  not  know  if 
the  Secretary  will  do  it  or  will  not  do 
it.  I  do  not  Icnow  if  It  will  survive  con- 
ference. I  do  not  know  what  could 
happen.  I  personally  think  we  could 
ter  utilize  the  $10  million  on  an- 
ler  study. 

lut  out  of  respect  and  admiration 
my  dear  friend,  and  more  out  of  re- 
for  his  39  years,  I  will  not  make 
point  of  order  and  I  will  not  offer 
art  amendment  to  strike.  I  will  let  the 
geritleman  have  his  day  and  hopefully 
wt  do  not  have  to  meet  again. 

e  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
Members  the  Clerk  has  read 
of  the  three  paragraphs  in  ques- 
tion and  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
Cljerk  to  continue  reading. 

I      AMENDIfXMTS  OPTERKD  BY  MB.  ARMKY 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
three  amendments  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
eni  bloc,  and  not  withstanding  the  fact 
thty  relate  to  paragraphs  in  the  bill 
not  yet  read  by  the  Clerk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tflxas?        

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  we  do  not 
htive  the  amendments  and  I  will  re- 
serve until  we  luiow  what  is  involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendments. 
asl  the  Chair  understands  it.  would 
strike  the  three  paragraphs. 
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WHTTTEN.   Mr.  Chairman.   I 

m  my  reservation  of  objection. 

CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 

request  of  the  gentleman  from 


was  no  objection. 
Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Ameodments  offered  by  Mr.  Auor:  On 
pace  51.  strike  lines  3  through  13. 
On  page  52,  strike  lines  14  through  18. 
Strike  from  line  19  on  page  52  through 
line  2  on  page  S3. 

BCr.  lARMEY.  lix.  Chairman,  I  can 
be  veibr  brief  on  this  I  listened  to  the 
dialog  between  the  two  gentlemen  and 
it  was  informative.  I  think  most  of  the 
Memfciers  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  whit  Is  in  the  bUl. 

My  three  amendments  would  simply 
reduce  the  expenditures  by  $10  million 
for  the  purposes  of  conducting  these 
studlM.  In  my  estimation,  conducting 
a  stumr  of  this  nature  is  tantamount 
to  asking  the  American  farmers  if 
they  would  like  to  have  guaranteed 
profits.  I  think  we  already  know  the 
answe-  to  that.  I  think  we  know  the 
outcoE  le  of  the  studies. 

I  thipk  it  is  much  more  equitable  use 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  put  that 
$100  million  to  any  number  of  alterna- 
tive uaes. 

Wit^  those  comments,  I  would  Jxist 
ask  the  body  to  vote  yes  on  my  amend- 
ment io  save  $10  million  for  the  tax- 
payers to  be  used  for  more  important 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
lition  to  the  amendment. 
Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Iture  Committee  and  I  have  had 
iuy  on  this  matter  already.  But 
lescrlbe  the  situation  again, 
ave  had  170.000  farmers  go 
broke  (luring  the  last  2  years  and  have 
to  leavie  the  land. 

We  ket  up  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  a  Government  corpora- 
tion to  do  what  other  countries  can  do 
themselves.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corix>ration  was  set  up  because  other 
governnents  can  do  things  we.  under 
our  Constitution,  cannot. 

"The  1985  Farm  Act— I  realize  the 
problems  our  colleagues  had  In  getting 
a  bill.  I  was  involved  in  a  program  with 
the  former  leader  in  the  other  body 
and  he  said  "the  President  demanded 
a  bill  and  we  got  him  a  bill,"  and  that 
is  the  bnly  thing  he  said  about  it.  But 
we  have  had  2  years'  experience  with 
it  now,  and  170,000  farmers  have  gone 
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broke. 
Home 
that  a 


The  head  of  the  Parmer's 
Administration  has  required 
farmer,  in  order  to  be  eligible 


for  a  loan,  had  to  show  that  he  could 
sell  be  ow  the  cost  of  production,  pay 
off  a  njew  loan  and  all  his  outstanding 
debt. 

Herejare  the  headlines  I  read  earlier. 
As  I  s^d.  I  am  a  former  district  attor- 
ney so 'I  will  not  use  the  name  of  indi- 
viduals. Farm  Payment  Abuses  May 
Exceed  $2  Billion— GAG  Warns  Con- 


gress of  Rising  Costs.  Foreigners  Get 
VS.  Farm  Subsidies— OAO  Says  598 
Overseas  Investors  Collected  $7.7  Mil- 
lion in  1985.  One  Commodity  Received 
$728  Million  in  Subsidies— Lower 
Prices  Required  by  1985  Farm  Legisla- 
tion, Loophole  AUows  Extra  Farm 
Subsidies— Payments  Multiply  Under 
Loose  Definition  of  Eligible  "Person". 

But  the  point  of  it  is  we  need  infor- 
mation to  know  what  to  do.  We  need 
to  fix  some  way  where  the  buyer  from 
the  farmer  pays  the  price,  rather  than 
the  "TreasiuT. 

This  $6  billion  for  CCC  should  not 
be  in  this  bill  because  if  they  had  had 
the  buyer  to  pay  the  price,  we  would 
not  have  to  pay  it  out  of  the  "Treasury. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  live  with  the 
budget  unless  we  do  let  the  buyer  do 
it. 

I  have  some  telegrams  and  letters 
here  from  those  who  buy  from  the 
farmers,  and  they  want  to  buy  below 
cost.  But  they  would  hold  up  their 
hands  in  horror  if  you  asked  them  to 
sell  below  cost  and  look  for  a  check 
from  the  Government. 

So  what  we  have  here,  is  that  we 
have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  view  of  the  situation,  in  view 
of  the  headlines  about  how  this  has 
been  handled,  to  come  up  with  the  in- 
formation so  that  we  would  have  in- 
formation on  which  to  act. 

a  1930 

Frankly,  my  purpose  would  be  to  try 
to  get  them  to  get  their  price  from  the 
buyer  as  the  law  permits  and  as  has 
worked  for  many  years.  Now  the  other 
thing  is.  the  present  head  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  not 
only  refuses  to  make  loans,  but  in  ad- 
dition the  land  that  he  is  foreclosing 
on  he  will  sell  to  anybody  except  the 
man  who  worked  40  years  to  pay  for  it. 
He  will  sell  it  to  anybody  else.  I  repeat 
again,  the  American  farmer  is  the  only 
man  whose  feet  we  have  held  to  the 
fire  on  every  dime  that  he  owes.  We 
have  not  done  it  on  loans  we  made 
abroad,  we  have  not  done  it  in  foreign 
aid,  and  we  have  not  done  it  with  the 
farm  credit  system.  We  have  been  bail- 
ing them  out.  But  we  have  not  done  it 
for  the  farmer. 

Let  me  repeat  again.  We  have  had 
experience  now  where  we  have  had 
258  banks  to  fail  in  the  last  2  years. 
We  have  had  69  farm  banks  fall  in 
1986. 

Again,  let  me  say  involved  here  is  in- 
formation, and  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, if  you  refuse  to  let  us  get  the 
information,  you  are  condoning  the 
facts  that  have  been  shown  in  the 
paper.  So  I  plead  again,  do  not  cut  out 
information  that  may  help  us  to 
straighten  this  out. 

Any  change  in  the  law  will  have  to 
come  from  the  legislative  committee, 
but  in  the  carrying  out  of  existing  law 
I  hope  it  will  come  because  we  insist 


on  it.  not  only  us.  but  our  friends  on 
the  legislative  committee. 

So  I  think  everybody  agrees  that  the 
farm  situation  is  bad  enough.  We  need 
all  the  information  we  can  get  and  we 
need  to  work  together  to  stndghten 
this  thing  out. 

So  this  is  seelLlng  information  for 
the  use  of  all  appropriate  committees, 
not  Just  our  committee.  So  I  ask  yoiu- 
support  of  the  committee. 

I  am  surprised  that  my  colleague 
from  Texas  is  offering  this.  But  I  hope 
you  will  vote  against  the  amendment 
and  give  us  a  chance  to  get  the  infor- 
mation and  the  chance  to  work  togeth- 
er to  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  do  not  much  care  either  way 
this  goes,  so  I  think  we  ought  to  sup- 
port the  chairman  of  the  full  conunlt- 
tee. 

I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  couple  of 
points.  No.  1, 1  am  chairman  of  the  au- 
thorizing sut>commlttee  that  handles 
most  of  those  commodities  and  we  are 
looking  at  farm  policy  options  right 
now  very,  very  seriously.  "That  is  our 
particular  Job. 

I  am  personally  a  little  dlstiu1>ed 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  put  the  language  in  its  bill  which 
may  not.  according  to  our  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  be  legislative,  but 
reads  like  legislative  language.  I  mean 
a  study  to  produce  a  referendum  is  ba- 
sically something  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorizing 
committee,  not  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

So  the  way  I  look  at  the  particular 
language  of  the  amendment  anyway,  it 
does  not  mandate  the  Secretary  to  do 
anything.  It  authorizes  him  some 
money  to  enable  him  to  conduct  a 
study,  but  the  full  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture will  have  the  complete  and 
final  jurisdictional  decision  as  to 
whether  to  go  ahead  with  any  pro- 
gram changes  whatsoever,  regardless 
of  what  they  are.  I  think  that  record  is 
clear.  So  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  going 
to  retain  its  Jurisdiction  in  this  matter, 
we  are  not  ceding  jurisdiction  to  any- 
body in  this  regard. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  raises  an 
excellent  point,  our  farmers  are  in  se- 
rious, serious  trouble.  We  are  looking 
for  policy  options  right  now.  One  of 
the  policy  options  is  a  producer  refer- 
endum, but  there  are  many  other 
policy  options.  I  Just  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture will  and  should  be.  under  the 
rules  of  this  body,  the  final  arbiter  as 
to  what  farm  policy  is. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

ISx.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


My  understanding  of  the  provisions 
of  the  chairman  here  is  that  It  te  bul> 
cally  enabling  leglslatimi.  that  the 
Secretary,  if  he  wants  to  use  the 
money,  can  conduct  this  kind  of  inves- 
tigation. But  this  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
tMte  has  always  indicated  an  opposi- 
tion to  referenda.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not 
likely  he  would  proceed,  but  in  the 
very  least  this  provides  enabling  lei^ 
lation. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  thank  the  gentte- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  think  he  should  support  a  referen- 
dum because  it  worked  before  and  who 
is  in  letter  shape  to  know  than  the 
farmer.  I  do  not  know  one  way  or  the 
other  what  the  Secretary  would  do, 
but  I  would  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Kansas  that  they  have  full  Juris- 
diction to  any  change  in  the  law.  We 
also  have  the  obligation  to  use  all  the 
law  we  have  if  it  will  help.  I  assure 
both  of  you  I  will  be  glad  to  cooperate 
in  any  way  in  the  world.  Right  now  I 
would  not  want  to  be  charged  with  the 
Jurisdiction  of  existing  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Armky]. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

"The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
investigate  whether  producers  of  basic  agri- 
cultural commodities,  including  soybeans, 
favor  the  imposition  of  tnandatory  limits  on 
the  production  of  basic  agricultural  com- 
modities, including  soybeans,  that  will 
result  in  prices  for  such  commodities  that 
provide  a  fair  return  to  the  farm  producer 
at  not  less  than  the  cost  of  production, 
$6,000,000. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
investigate  the  quantity  of  each  basic  agri- 
cultural commodity,  including  soybeans, 
needed  by  crop  year  to  meet  domestic  con- 
sumption, to  maintain  an  adequate  reaerve. 
and  to  regain  and  retain  our  fair  share  of 
world  markets,  $2,000,000. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcxUture  to 
investigate  the  changes  needed  in  existing 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  for  implementation 
of  mandatory  limits  on  the  production  of 
basic  agricultural  commodities.  Including 
soybeans,  and  nonrecourse  loaiu  on  basic 
agricultural  commodities,  including  soy- 
beans, that  reflect  a  fair  return  to  the  farm 
producer  at  not  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, $2,000,000. 

AGBICXn.TUKAL  RlSBAKCH  SEBVICS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Agricultur- 
al Research  Service".  $450,000. 

COOPEBATIVK  STATC  RnKAXCH  SOtVICS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service",  $300,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  the  heading  "Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service"  in  the  Agriculture,  Rural 
Development,  and  Related  Agendea  Appro- 
priations Act,  1987,  made  applicable  by  aec- 
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tk»  101(a)  of  the  Contlnutng  ApitroprU- 
tkoam  Aet.  IMT  (Public  Lkw  M-500  and 
PubUe  Law  M-*nx.  tar  paymento  to  acrlcul- 
tural  expertmant  itatkiiM  to  oarry  out  the 
puipoaw  of  tbe  Hat^  Act.  ai  amended  <7 
UJB.C.  MlaOCU).  any  moniea  available  for 
allotment  to  any  redplent.  but  withheld  by 
the  Seorctaiy  of  Agrlcultuie  for  failure  to 
meet  the  mitfiihif  requliemenU  of  the 
Batch  Act.  may  be  reapportioned  to  other 
agricultural  experiment  ataUons  and  uaed  to 
carry  oat  the  purpoeea  of  the  Hatch  Act: 
ProvWed  JitrOur.  That  no  experiment  sta- 
tloo  that  reoelTed  fundi  under  the  Hatch 
Aet  durtnc  ftacal  year  1986  ahall  receive  a 
total  allotment  in  flacal  year  1987  that  ex- 
ceeds the  total  allotment  It  received  in  f  iacal 
year  1986. 

BuiLaiiKa  un  PACiLinis 
For  aoquiiltlon  of  land,  construction, 
repair,  Inqirovement,  extension,  alteration. 
and  purdiaae  of  fixed  equipment  or  facili- 
tlea  and  for  grants  to  States  and  other  eligi- 
ble recipients  for  such  purposes,  as  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  apicultural  research, 
extendon  uid  teaching  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  where  not  other- 
wise provided.  $16,200,000.  to  remain  avaU- 
able  unto  expended. 

Ahimai.  Am>  PLAirr  Hxaltr  Irsfictioh 
Siavicx 

Frar  an  additional  amount  for  "Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service", 
$3,000,000. 

AaaicuiTtnukL  Suuuzatior  ahd 
ComarrAnoH  Sntvica 
4TBAimpn  OP  pums) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Agricultur- 
al StabOiation  and  Conservation  Service, 
Salaries  and  expenses".  $24,000,000:  Provid- 
ed, That  not  to  exceed  $24,000,000  of  the 
above  amount  may  be  transferred  to  this  ac- 
count from  the  Cmnmodity  Oedlt  C!ori>ora- 
tlon. 

OXHXBAL  SaLB  MAXAOXB 
(TSAKSna  OP  PUHDS) 

Not  to  exceed  an  additional  $705,000  may 
be  transferred  from  the  Commodity  Oedit 
Corporation  funds  to  the  Oeneral  Sales 
Manager  to  help  implement  export  pro- 
grams. Including  the  adjustment  of  the  of- 
fering price  to  remain  competitive,  as  au- 
thorlied  by  law,  and  programs  mandated  in 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 

COMMODITT  CaXDIT  COHPOBATIOII 

rvoa  iirr  saAi.rfEi)  losscs 

OPPOMDSI 

To  reimburse  the  Commodity  C^redit  Cor- 
poration for  pet  realized  losses  sustained, 
but  not  previously  reimbursed,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  August  17,  1961  (15  UJS.C.  713a- 
11. 713a-12),  $8,653,189,000,  such  funds  to  be 
available,  together  with  other  resources 
available  to  the  Corporation,  to  finance  the 
Corporation's  programs  and  activities 
during  fiscal  year  1987:  Provided,  That  of 
the  foregoing  amount  not  to  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  shall  be  available  for  the 
following  iHxigrams:  export  guaranteed  loan 
claims.  $3<W.(N>0.000:  conservation  reserve 
program.  $4(JO.0O0,00O:  additional  payments 
to  producers  under  section  633(B)  of  the  Ag- 
riculture, Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1987  (Public 
Law  99-500  and  PubUc  Law  99-591).  which 
shall  be  made  to  cover  the  difference  be- 
tween the  partial  payment  and  the  amount 
of  the  full  claim.  $135,000,000;  and  interest 
payments  to  the  United  States  Treasury, 
$400,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  five  per 
centum  of  the  funds  available  for  the  con- 


servation reserve  program  in  this  Act  shall 
bo  transferred  to  the  conservation  oper- 
ations account  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Sarvioe  for  services  of  Its  technicians  In  ear- 
ring out  the  conservation  programs  of  the 
Fttod  Security  Act  of  1985. 

AMKIfDKXirr  OPPSaXD  BT  m.  SCHUHXB 

Mr.  SCHDMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
olfer  an  amendment. 

trhe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmeiKlment  offered  by  Mr.  ScRUMxa: 
Page  55,  line  9,  strike  "$6,653,189,000"  and 
Intert  "$8,221,189,000". 

Mr.  SCUUMER.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  CThairman.  this  amendment  is  a 
vdry  simple  one.  It  would  withhold 
$432  million  from  the  $6.6  billion  CCC 
appropriation. 

Why  $432  million?  It  is  exactly  the 
a^iount  that  the  GAO  has  determined 
wt>uld  go  to  farm  corporations  and  in- 
dltrldual  farms  who  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  lax  enforcement  and  loopholes 
in  USDA  regulations.  This  money  rep- 
ints  a  violation  of  the  1970  law,  re- 

lested  by  Mr.  Contk,  that  had  put  a 
KOOO  maxmum  payment  limitation 
the  amount  any  single  farmer  could 
iive  in  in<x>me  supports. 

Chairman.  I  come  to  this  from 

|e  perspective  of  a  Budget  Commit- 
member.  I  have  sat  on  the  Com- 

Ittee  on  the  Budget  and  watched  us 

it  many,  many  programs,  some  of 
which  are  very  near  and  dear  to  me, 
yoar  after  year.  And  this  year  when  we 
(Mimpiled  the  functions  on  the  Budget 
C::ommittee  in  terms  of  the  in(7ease 
that  each  of  them  had  from  1981  to 
1^86.  much  to  my  surprise  the  highest 
iilcrease  was  not  defense,  was  not  Med- 
ic|u%,  but  was  agriciilture  which  had 
gone  up  more  than  100  percent.  Tet  at 
the  same  time  I  saw  around  me  the 
vfry  farmers  whom  these  programs 
\i^re  intended  to  help,  complaining 
tJ^at  they  were  not  getting  the  help 
they  needed,  complaining  that  the 
Qovemment  programs  had  not 
worked. 

The  GAO  study  only  points  the  way 
in  describing  how  these  programs  have 
not  worked.  But  I  think  it  is  time  to 
s8nd  a  message  to  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  they  had 
better  start  cleaning  things  up  so  that, 
t^e  enormous  amount  of  money  we 
spend  goes  to  some  good.  It  is  my 
guess,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the 
kind  of  thing  that  happended  to  the 
Defense  Department  budget  with  the 
expose  of  $45  wrenches  and  $800  toilet 
s^ats,  the  same  thing  that  happend  to 
the  Social  Service  programs  with  the 
e)tpos6  of  welfare  mothers  driving 
Cadillacs  or  using  food  stamps  to  pur- 
chase alcoholic  beverages,  will  indeed 
luippen  to  agriculture  if  the  kind  of 
abuses  pointed  out  in  the  GAO  study 
ate  indeed  allowed  to  continue. 

jUSDA  has  allowed  the  $50,000  cap 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
^aced  in  the  law  to  be<»me  a  total 
f  irce.  For  the  past  3  years,  large  f arm- 
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been  reorganizing  their  farms 

if  only  and  qualifying  for  mul- 

of  $60,000  payments.  So  in  the 

of  a  terrible  family  farm  crisis. 

»ral  Government  has  become 

Ivate  subsldlzer  of  large  corpo- 
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the  U.S.  (xnsus  shows  a  de- 
crease I  in  the  number  of  farmers,  ac- 
cording to  USDA  the  average  nimiber 
of  farms  has  increased;  fewer  farmers, 
more  farms.  The  number  of  new  piY>- 
ducera  increased  from  1.400  in  1984  to 
5.700  ik  1986  and  that  is  only  counting 
the  pioducers  who  are  very  close  to 
the  $50,000  limit.  The  GAO  estimates 
that  reorganizations  are  costing  $200 
millioil  more  each  year,  will  cost  us 
$900  pillion  by  1989.  $2.3  billion  for 
the  5-year  period  1984  to  1989. 

There  are  many  areas  of  USDA  fail- 
ure. Their  regulations  are  so  vague 
under  this  $50,000  limit  that  they  are 
meaningless.  Let  me  read  one.  "Any 
change  in  farming  operations  that 
would  otherwise  serve  to  increase  the 
niunber  of  persons  for  application  of 
the  payment  limitation  must  be  bona 
fide  and  substantive."  Vagaries  have 
led  to  outrageous  abuses.  In  California 
28  investors  received  $1.4  million  col- 
lectiveay  by  leasing  6,600  acres  of  farm 
land  fi'om  ^  parent  company  and  then 
subleasing  it  to  a  management  firm. 

D  1940 

A  ri^e  farm  in  California  was  divided 
up  56 'ways  in  1984,  with  the  farmers 
splitting  $1.5  miUion  in  income  subsi- 
dies. That  abuse  takes  money  away 
from  a  family  farmer  who  is  suffering, 
as  wel)  as  my  lurban  constituent. 

There  are  plenty  of  abuses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleinan  from  New  York  [Mr.  Schu- 
MERl  l^as  expired. 

(By ;  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Schu- 
BCER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional :  minutes.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
USD/i  is  not  enforcing  the  law.  They 
did  audits  and  found  that  the  USDA 
has  S0t  an  inconsistent  standard  in  re- 
quiring local  agricultural  committees 
to  show  documentation  when  they  ap- 
provelthese  subdivisions.  And  much  to 
my  silrprlse,  and  I  do  not  Imow  that 
much  j  about  agricultural  life,  who  are 
the  local  committees?  Farmers.  That  is 
like  putting  a  fox  to  watch  the  chicken 
coop.  Should  we  set  up  a  program 
where  welfare  mothers  form  a  commit- 
tee to  decide  how  much  money  welfare 
mothers  should  get?  Should  we  set  up 
a  committee  of  defense  contractors  to 
decide  how  much  Government  money 
defense  contractors  should  get? 

We  I  do  that  here.  Maybe  in  agrlcul- 
tujre.  we  need  local  committees  be- 
cause! we  have  many  coimties  and  they 
are  spreadout.  but  if  we  do.  and  I 
wondiir  about  it,  then  the  USDA 
ough<  to  be  dam  tough  in  demanding 
docui  lentaUon.  They  are  not. 


This  amendment  is  a  shot  acroas  the 
bow  to  the  USDA.  It  says.  "Straighten 
up,  straighten  out  these  abuses,  stop 
nrnLkitig  a  Joke  of  farm  programs  or 
else  the  Congress,  I  believe,  as  well  as 
the  American  people,  will  rise  up  and 
eliminate  many  of  the  subsidies  that 
are  needed,  as  well  as  the  abuses  in 
subsidies." 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment,  not  only  in  tbe  name 
of  budget  austerity,  not  only  in  the 
name  of  what  is  fair  and  equal,  but 
also  in  the  name  of  the  poor  family 
farmer  who  is  suffering,  not  getting 
the  help  he  needs,  while  the  rich  agri- 
business farms  get  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  the  GAO  has  documented. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  oak  the 
author  of  this  amendment,  is  this 
amendment  the  one  for  the  lesser 
figure  or  the  initial  figure? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  amendment  for  $432  million, 
which  is  the  amount  that  the  GAO  es- 
timated was  going  to  the  breakup  of 
farms.  Some  of  that  money,  GAO  esti- 
mated, was  occurring  illegally,  either 
because  in  some  cases,  some  farmers, 
some  of  these  big  agribusinesses  did 
not  report  things  accurately  on  their 
applications,  and  others,  even  though 
the  farms  did  report  it  accurately,  the 
local  farm  committees  approved  them 
even  though  they  were  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  very  broad  loophole-ridden 
USDA  guidelines. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  here  as  a  de- 
fender of  USDA,  but  I  do  hope  that  we 
would  have  some  accuracy  in  the 
debate.  I  might  remind  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  the  figures  that 
he  used  were  attempted  divisions  of 
land  that  were  disallowed  by  USDA 
audit.  Therefore,  those  were  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  USDA  and  they  were 
not  an  accomplished  fact. 

But  the  gentleman  is  correct  that 
we,  if  we  utilize  taxpayers'  money,  we 
have  to  be  as  careful  as  we  can.  We 
should  do  everything  possible. 

I  have  to  defend  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  what  some  term  to  be  a  large 
expenditure  for  agriculture,  all  the 
money  spent  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
grams amount  to  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  total  budget,  less  than  3  per- 
cent. If  those  who  feed  and  clothe 
America  and  provide  us  with  a  large 
segment  of  our  trade  Income  are  not 

deserving  of  at  least  that  much.  I  do 

not  know  who  is. 
But  we  have  to  send  the  message, 

and  with  that.  I  concnir  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  Join  in  saying 

that  we  will  not  tolerate  fraud  in  the 


agricnilture  programs,  as  we  will  not  In 
any  other  program.  There  Is  massive 
fraud  in  housing  in  the  urban  cities; 
there  is  massive  fraud,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  Defense  Department. 
They  probably  stumble  over  more 
money  in  1  day  at  the  Pentagon  than 
we  use  in  1  year  for  agriculture.  So  we 
need  to  put  It  in  perspective,  the 
amount  that  we  are  dealing  with. 

But  fraud  is  fraud  and  It  needs  to  be 
stopped.  This  may  be  a  way  to  send 
the  message.  I  will  not  oppose  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  I  think  that  the 
shot  across  the  bow  may  be  an  exces- 
sive amount  because  the  amount  that 
has  been  paid  has  already  been  paicL 
The  ones  that  conceivably  were  fraud- 
ulent have  been  disallowed  or  are  on 
appeal  and  would  not  be  allowed. 

We  have  asked  for  a  GAO  study. 
The  subcommittee  is  working.  If  there 
is  any  impact,  it  would  be  too  late  for 
the  press  and  they  would  not  be  until 
the  1988  budget,  but  a  modest— I  do 
not  Imow  that  we  could  use  "mcxlest" 
when  we  use  millions— but  an  amoimt 
at  least  indicative  of  our  concern,  I 
would  not  be  opposed  to. 

I  think  if  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, will  offer  an  amendment, 
then  we  can  proceed  and  send  the  mes- 
sage and  make  the  resolve  that  we  wlU 
not  tolerate  any  fraud  or  any  attempt 
at  fraud  with  the  understanding  that 
the  human  element  is  there  and 
always  there  will  be  the  availability 
for  some  person  to  get  around  the  law. 

We  will  do  everything  that  we  can, 
working  with  everyone  of  good  will 
and  good  intention  to  see  that  the  pro- 
grams in  agriculture  go  to  those  that 
are  deserving  and  to  those  that  it  is  in- 
tendecL 

Just  very  briefly,  though,  we  are  get- 
ting used  to  speaking  about  saving  the 
family  farm.  The  family  farm  in  my 
area  can  be  cabbage  or  lettuce  or 
citrus  fruit  or  a  few  cows.  The  family 
farm  in  another  area  can  be  apples  or 
grapefruit,  so  I  would  ask  that  we 
think  of  this  when  we  legislate. 

AMKHSMKITT  OPPKXKD  BT  MR.  GLICKMAK  TO  THE 

AMXHDimrr  oppixkd  by  mr.  scHtnon 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  CHiairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OucaocAif  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ScHuifKR: 
Strike  "$6,221,189,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  of 
"$6,563,189,000". 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  this  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Paioctta]  and 
myself. 

This  amendment  acknowledges  the 
validity  of  the  Schmner  amendment, 
that  there  are  people  out  there  recon- 
stituting their  farms  in  order  to  get 
around  the  payment  limit. 

At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  try  to 
deal  with  a  relatively  appropriate 
figure,  rather  than  Just  an  aggregate 


figure  In  the  OAO  report,  ao  today,  my 
subcommittee  had  a  hearing  where  we 
tried  to  determine  what  those  right 
numbers  were.  We  are  told  that  that 
number  Is  i«>prozlmately  about  $90 
million  that  would  be  fixed  If  we 
adopted  correc^ve  leglslaticm  to  deal 
with  this  payment  limitation  reoonsti- 
tution  problem. 

What  I  have  done  is  I  have  taken 
the  Schumer  amendment  and 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoiit. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  lix.  Chairman.  Just 
to  clarify,  I  believe  if  the  committee 
tcx>k  corrective  measure,  they  would 
save  the  $432  million,  but  because 
three-quarters  of  that  money  was  used 
legally  to  do  it  and  a  quarter  was 
used— four-fifths  was  used  legally  and 
one-fifth  was  used  illegally;  that  is  the 
distinction  here. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct 

Let  me  Just  make  a  couple  of  points 
here.  This  issue  was  raised  bec^ause  the 
gentleman  from  California  ihSx.  Pa- 
netta],  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  DoRCUUfl,  and  I  called  for 
a  GAO  report  last  year  so  the  Ag  Com- 
mittee is  trying  to  get  a  handle  cm  this 
problem  of  payments  being  abused  by 
some  of  the  anecxlotal  examples.  It  is  a 
serious  problem  and  we  do  need  to  rec- 
tify the  situation. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  couple  of  things. 
The  GAO  report  said  that  there  were 
some  reconstitutions  occurring:  that 
is,  people  breaking  up  their  farms  to 
get  out  under  a  $50.000-payment  limit, 
but  most  farmers  were  not  reconstitut- 
ing. Roughly,  maybe,  97  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  this  coimtry— maybe  even 
more— were  abiding  fully  and  com- 
pletely with  the  law. 

a  1950 

There  were  some  folks  that  were  re- 
constituting their  farms  either  legally 
or  outside  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  we 
do  not  want  that  to  take  place.  So  the 
point  of  this  amendment  is  to  try  to 
get  the  dollar  amoimt  down  to  the 
point  where  we  will  take  substantive 
corrective  action  hopefully  that  will  be 
in  the  reconciliation  blU  and  that 
would  deal  with  the  problem  of  recon- 
stitution. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  one  thing. 
Why  Is  this  recurring?  Why  do  we 
have  people  busting  the  payment  limi- 
tation? Let  me  tell  the  Members  why. 

It  is  cxxurring  because  the  ctirrent 
farm  biU  in  feed  and  seed  grains  to 
some  extent,  and  also  in  cotton  to 
some  extent,  relies  on  big  Treasury 
pajrments  from  the  Government.  It  is 
part  of  its  stated  motives.  Bad  or  good, 
that  is  why  it  is  occnirring.  So  when  we 
have  more  money  coming  from  Uncde 
Sam  and  less  money  coming  from  the 
marketplace,  we  have  more  and  more 
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people     bumpinc     up     against     the 
$50.000-«a7inent  UmltaUon. 

It  UMd  to  be  that  farmers  would  get 
100  percent  of  their  money  from  the 
market  Now  they  are  getuiog  between 
40  and  80  percent  of  their  money  from 
the  Government  because  the  farm  biU 
pushed  down  the  world  price,  and  we 
have  tried  to  make  farmers  whole  in 
the  process.  So  that  is  a  real  reason 
why  mme  and  more  people  are  bimip- 
ing  up  against  the  payment  limit. 

But  in  any  event,  the  purpose  of  this 
OAO  report  was  to  examine  why  this 
was  occurring  and  to  make  sure  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  got  on  the 
stick  and  did  the  Job  right. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  guitlonan  yield? 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Pahxtta]  who  is  the 
coauthor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  was  the  report  from  GAO  that  we 
requested,  and  I  think  that  has  pro- 
duced the  evidence  that  at  least  was 
the  basis  of  the  drive  for  this  amend- 
ment. But  the  point  that  I  think  all 
Members  have  to  be  aware  of  is  that 
while  reorganizations  have  increased, 
the  $430  million  represents  the  total 
number  of  reorganizations  that  have 
taken  place,  but  it  is  the  percentage  of 
those  reorganizations  that  is  question- 
able.       

Mr.  SCUUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

hb.  GUCKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  Just  a  correction.  The  $432  mil- 
lion is  not  the  legitimate  reorganiza- 
tions in  banlETuptcy.  It  is  only  a  divi- 
sion of  funds  according  to  the  GAO,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  because  he  put 
the  study  together,  that  was  cut  in 
half,  quartered,  or  whatever,  to  in- 
crease the  $50.000  payment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  that  it  involved 
reorganizations  under  that  cap,  but 
they  were  nevertheless  legal  reorgani- 
zations according  to  the  department. 

The  real  question  is,  what  percent- 
age of  these  reorganizations  were  not 
legal.  And  that  ranges  anywhere  from 
4  to  21  percent,  depending  on  whose 
numbers  you  look  at.  The  gentleman's 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
have  been  loolcing  at  the  issue. 

We  Intend  to  implement  restrictions 
with  regard  to  the  limitation  to  tight- 
en up  on  this  issue  because  it  relates 
not  only  to  poor  enforcement  by 
USDA  but  it  relates  also  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  clarity  of  the  law,  which  is 
a  legislative  problem.  So  we  are  going 
to  have  to  address  both  areas. 

I  think  this  amendment  will  give  us 
the  impetus,  but  let  us  target  it  at  the 
area  which  is  of  concern,  which  is 
those  reorganizations  that  indeed  vio- 
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la  «  the  law.  For  that  reason  we  have 
offered  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glick- 
M4M]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Guck- 
MiH  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional mlnutesJ 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  lAi.  Chairman,  will 
thie  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  First,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  that  I  think  the  body 
owes  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  and 
thie  gentleman  from  California  a  great 
dqal  for  asking  for  the  study  and  for 
moving  along  the  lines  of  reform. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
ttiye  committee,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tl^nuui  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza] 
a  ^uple  of  questions,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  would  ask  if  this 
amendment  might  be  acceptable,  if  we 
accept  this  amendment,  is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  chairman  that 
by  the  time  the  reconciliation  biU 
reaches  the  Congress  that  the  commit- 
tee, the  Congress,  or  the  USDA,  some- 
where there  would  be  in  the  law  really 
tight  legislation  that  would  not  allow 
individual  farms  to  get  more  than 
$90,000? 

Would  it  eliminate  a  cutting  up  of 
tUese  farms  simply  to  get  around  the 
$qD,000  limit,  except,  of  course,  in  very 
unusual  circumstances? 

Mr-  GLICKMAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yi^ld  to  my  chairman  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  DE  la  GAR21A.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

pf  course,  I  would  have  to  refer  back 
toT the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
w|io  will  be  handling  this  in  the  time- 
frame, but  I  would  tell  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  our  intention 
would  be  to  do  exactly  that.  To  what 
e^ttent  we  can  legislate  to  stop  an  ac- 
titlty  entirely,  let  me  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman must  imderstand  that  you  can 
p$S8  a  law  that  says  there  shall  be  no 
murder  committed  in  the  United 
States.  So  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
intelligently  articulate  the  law  to 
cffiry  out  our  intention,  we  will. 

trhe  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glick- 
ifANl  has  again  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Guck- 
MAN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
hliving  studied  this  issue  and  not 
kliowing  as  much  as  the  gentleman.  I 
believe  that  USDA  has  been  entirely 
isx,  and  I  am  sure  the  committee 
could  come  up  with  some  legislation 
t%at  would  be  far  more  specific  on  how 


the  $50,000  limitation  should  work.  Is 
that  the  gentleman's  intention? 

Mr.  f E  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  jrield,  that  would 
be  our  intention.  The  USDA  has  come 
up  with  proposed  regulations,  but  it  is 
a  volume  2  or  3  inches  thick.  The 
problem  that  we  would  have,  if  there 
would  Ibe  a  problem,  would  be  time. 
But  I  assure  the  gentleman  that  we 
would  diligently,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  'chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
work  to  that  end  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  the  ^oal  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomialMr.  Panetta]  and  I,  to  get  this 
language,  which  is  what  the  gentle- 
man istalklng  about,  into  the  agricul- 
tural part  of  the  reconciliation  pack- 
age.        

Mr.  tCHUMER.  I  think  it  is.  Just  so 
the  gentleman  understands,  if  this 
amenc^ent  is  accepted,  and  I  believe 
it  will  pe,  it  would  be  the  intention  of 
the  g^tleman  from  New  York  and 
others,  if  it  was  not  done  by  the  time 
reconciliation  came,  to  offer  further 
amendments  along  the  lines  of  the 
ones  we  had.  perhaps  even  for  greater 
amounts  if  they  warranted  it. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  admire  the  initiative  of  the  gentle- 
man f Dom  New  York  in  this.  We  ought 
to  mal^e  clear  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  here  is  to  vindicate  the  Silvio 
Conte  limitation.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  my  senior  colleague,  is 
the  oi^  who  fought  this,  and  we  are 
worldiig  along  with  him  to  try  to  pre- 
serve it. 

I  wojild  say  that  I  think  we  are  talk- 
ing here  both  about  illegality  and 
about  lousy  public  policy.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  said  that  you  can 
pass  a  law  against  murder  but  it  will 
not  stop  murder.  All  we  are  asliing  to 
do  is  to  stop  paying  a  bounty  to  the 
murderer.  We  are  talldng  here  not 
about  trying  to  protect  them  from 
brealciiig  up  their  farms. 

They  are  not  hiding  when  they 
break  I  up  their  farms.  They  do  not 
break  up  their  farms  and  not  tell  you. 
They  do  a  phony  breakup,  and  then 
they  Oome  in  and  say,  "My  son  gets 
fifty  ^rand,  and  my  cousin  gets  fifty 
grand/' 

So  this  is  a  case  where  they  come  in 
and  confess.  We  are  not  asldng  you  to 
be  Sherlock  Holmes.  Just  stop  giving 
them  the  50,000  bucks  when  they  do 
it.  Thfit  is  not  hard.  If  it  cannot  be 
done  as  easUy  as  some  think  it  can  be 
done,  then  maybe  we  should  not  pay 
$50,000  per. 

People  ask.  "Why  is  this  happen- 
ing?" Qne  reason  it  is  happening— and 
the  mfajority  of  farmers  are  on  it— is 
that  t  lere  is  a  minority  in  there,  as  in 
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any  other  profession,  who  are  greedy, 
and  we  have  laid  down  and  been  suck- 
ers for  the  greedy.  We  simply  have  to 
get  a  lot  tougher,  and  if  there  is  going 
to  be  these  abuses,  as  in  any  other  pro- 
gram where  there  are  abuses,  whether 
they  are  student  loans  or  anything 
else,  they  threaten  the  level  of  the 
whole  program. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  de- 
serves a  lot  of  credit  for  doing  this, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  a  lot 
tougher,  not  Just  to  do  the  illegal  ones 
but  the  farm  breakups  that  are  moti- 
vated solely  by  wanting  another  fifty 
grand  are  an  illegitimate  plundering  of 
the  taxpayer,  and  they  have  got  to 
stop. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Just  say  that  I  believe  97,  98 
percent  of  the  farmers  are  not  doing 
this  kind  of  thing.  The  primary  reason 
it  is  happening  is  because  farm  policy 
has  deliberately  reduced  the  prices 
farmers  have  received,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  picked  up  the  difference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glick- 
man]  has  again  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schxtmer]  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
PakettaI  for  offering  this  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  at  a  time 
when  we  are  stretching  the  budget 
and  we  are  making  every  effort  to  help 
the  farmers  who  are  in  legitimate 
trouble  and  they  are  making  an  effort 
to  try  to  save  the  family  farm  and  the 
farming  interests  of  this  country,  that 
this  practice  cannot  continue. 

It  is  very  clear  in  my  mind  that  the 
farmers  should  be  farming  the  land 
and  not  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  would  hope  that  you 
would  examine  not  just  the  illegalities 
but,  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts said,  the  basic  public  policy  of  al- 
lowing people  to  break  up  farms. 

In  California  we  have  a  situation  not 
only  of  rearranging  the  farms  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  crop  subsidies,  we 
also  have  the  same  people  rearranging 
farms  in  different  patterns  so  they  can 
get  water  subsidies.  They  are  coming 
to  the  Treasury  now  at  multiple  times. 
I  would  hope  that  the  gentlemen  on 
the  subcommittee  would  examine  all 
these  efforts  so  we  can  get  these 
people  to  quit  farming  the  Treasiu^ 
and  start  farming  the  land. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  am  strik- 
ing the  last  word  is  that  I  had  a 
speech  commending  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  amendment. 
But  now  I  understand  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  put  back  aU  of  the 
money  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  took  out. 

The  gentleman  is  shaking  his  head, 
but  that  is  what  I  understand.  His 
amendment  cuts  off  $430  million.  How 
much  does  the  gentleman  put  back? 

D  2000 

Bdr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  put  back  aU  but 
$90  million,  so  we  reduce  it  by  $90  mil- 
lion imder  the  committee's  budget  as 
opposed  to  $432  million.  That  Is  be- 
cause that  is  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's numbers  they  gave  us  today 
as  to  what  percentage  of  these  recon- 
stitutions  occurred  because  of  proba- 
ble, illegal  reconstitutions. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  say  that  I  like 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  a  lot  better  than  I  like 
yours,  and  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
his  work  in  trying  to  reform  the  farm 
programs  that  have  grown  out  of  con- 
trol completely,  as  this  gentleman  weU 
luiows.  This  is  an  area  that  has  been 
of  great  concern  to  the  gentleman 
here  in  the  well. 

Last  year,  when  the  reports  first 
started  coming  out  on  the  loopholes  in 
that  1985  farm  bill— the  Christmas 
trees,  and  the  billions  in  unlimited 
subsidies  flowing  into  the  coffers  of 
the  Crown  Princes  and  the  corporate 
giants,  I  led  the  fight  on  the  CR  to  cap 
pasmients  and  redefine  program  eligi- 
bility. 

The  GAO  report  that  came  out  a 
few  weeks  ago  confirmed  our  worst 
fears— farms  are  dividing  and  subdivid- 
ing like  amoebae.  With  a  good  lawyer 
and  accountant,  one  family  easily  be- 
comes 15  corporations. 

One  farm  l>ecomes  many  with  limit- 
ed partnerships,  trusts.  Joint  ventures, 
tenants-in-common,  and  so  forth.  In 
the  next  2  years,  an  estimated  22,300 
new  persons  will  be  created  as  a  result 
of  farm  reorganizations.  Unless  we  put 
a  stop  to  them,  CCC  payments  to 
these  new  persons  will  cost  us  at  least 
smother  $900  million  a  year  by  1989. 

My  concern  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  that  we  are  not  going 
far  enough.  Last  month,  USDA  sent 
up  a  legislative  proposal  for  reform 
that  clearly  highlighted  the  abuses 
found  in  farm  subsidy  programs. 

I  understand  that  oiir  legislative 
committee  is  holding  hearings  with 
USDA  witnesses  this  week.  I  commend 
my  colleagues  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  their  attention  to  this 
matter.  We  can't  act  quickly  enough.  I 


hope  that  we  will  soon  see  a  bill  re- 
ported out. 

The  supplemental  before  us  contains 
over  $6.65  billion  in  reimbursements  to 
the  CCC  for  losses  incurred  and  antici- 
pated during  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1987.  I  have  a  detailed  breakdown 
of  the  activities  for  which  $5.15  billion 

A  total  of  $1.5  billion  is  included  for 
CCC  contingencies.  That  is,  there  are 
no  identified  needs  for  reimburse- 
ments at  the  present  time,  though 
there  may  be  by  September  30. 

Our  committee  has  already  ti4>ped 
into  some  of  this  reserve  by  transfer- 
ring $135  million  out  of  the  CCC  for 
Farmers  Home  disaster  assistance  pay- 
ments, and  another  $20  million  for  ad- 
ditional staff  at  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  If  USDA's  estimates  of  CCC 
needs  are  correct,  these  transfers  will 
caU  for  another  urgent  supplemental 
later  in  the  year. 

I  regret  that  we  have  taken  this 
action.  I  regret  that  the  authorizing 
committee  has  not  yet  reported  legis- 
lation raising  the  borrowing  authority 
of  the  CCC  to  $40  billion.  I  regret  that 
our  committee  has  not  provided  the 
Corporation  with  the  same  type  of  in- 
definite borrowing  authority  to  avoid 
these  regular  shortfalls. 

But,  since  we  have  not,  then  we 
ought  to  carefully  review  the  dollar- 
for-dollar  needs  of  the  CCC,  and  pro- 
vide reimbursements  for  only  those 
commitments  we  have  made.  I  say  a 
cut  of  $90  million  or  $430  million  is 
not  enough. 

No  sweetheart  deal  like  we  have 
here  today.  But  cut  a  billlon-and-a- 
half,  a  billion-and-a-half.  That  will 
shake  them  up  down  there  and  tight- 
en up  their  grip. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTEl  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Scbumer  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Comte  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.)          

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
an  amendment  to  cut  out  the  entire 
operating  reserve  of  $1.5  biUion.  If  ad- 
ditional funds  should  be  required  later 
in  the  year,  let's  review  the  Justifica- 
tions and  consider  waiving  the  Budget 
Act  for  another  urgent  supplemental 
at  that  time. 

Perhaps  with  the  added  pressures  of 
real  funding  restraints,  USDA  will 
double  its  efforts  to  crack  down  on 
abuse  under  current  authority,  and 
our  legislative  committees  will  l>e 
moved  to  quickly  report  a  biU  tighten- 
ing up  the  statutes  governing  program 
eligibility. 

This  time,  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
the  billion-and-a-half  cut,  I  am  not 
going  to  offer  it.  But  next  time,  if  this 
is  not  straightened  out,  we  will  offer  a 
much  greater  cut. 
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Mr.  SCHUlfER.  Mr.  Ctaairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTB.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
m«n  frmn  New  Yorit. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's  lead- 
enhlp  is  oranmended  on  this.  I  must 
confess  that  one  of  the  reasons  I  intro- 
duced this  amendment  was  to  hear  the 
gentleman  speak  so  eloquently  on  one 
of  his  favorite  subjects. 

I  must  say.  in  all  seriousness,  that  I 
would  Join  the  gentleman  if,  by  the 
next  appropriation,  this  mess  is  not  on 
a  real  way  to  being  straightened  out.  I 
would  Join  the  gentleman  in  asking  for 
a  much  greater  cut.  But  I  have  faith  in 
the  chairman  of  both  the  fiill  commit- 
tee wad  the  subcommittee  that  they 
wHl  straighten  it  out  in  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  could  not  think  of  a 
better  person  to  be  associated  with. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requiste  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  intend  to 
say  anything  on  this,  but  this  record  is 
such  a  mess.  We  need  to  get  Just  a  few 
facts  into  the  Rbcord. 

To  start  with.  1984  figures  were  used 
here  a  while  ago:  1984  figures  are  irrel- 
evant to  the  present  farm  program. 
We  passed  a  new  one  in  1985,  it  was  a 
new  program,  and  as  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  said,  that  new  program 
put  the  pressure  on  to  try  to  find  ways 
around  limitation  on  payments. 

Payments  are  not  Just  welfare 
checks.  Payments  are  made  as  a  re- 
placement for  funds  that  were  spent 
by  producers  for  local  taxes,  for  ex- 
penses on  the  farm,  so  farm  products 
can  be  sold  at  lower  prices  in  order  to 
lower  the  price  in  the  grocery  store 
and  in  overseas  sales.  So,  to  the  extent 
that  the  new  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment is  to  lower  the  price  of  farm 
products  so  that  we  can  sell  them  in 
the  international  market  and  keep  the 
price  low  in  the  grocery  store,  to  the 
extent  we  offset  those  costs,  it  is  not  a 
welfare  check  at  all. 

When  the  new  program  becomes  law 
lowering  prices  and  offsetting  lower 
prices  which  some  people  tried  to 
divide  up  their  operations  so  they 
could  stay  in  the  farm  program.  If 
they  do  not  stay  in  the  farm  program, 
they  do  not  make  a  contribution,  they 
do  not  idle  any  land,  they  do  not  make 
a  contribution  to  soil  conservation, 
and  to  the  extent  they  do  not  contrib- 
ute, family  farmers  must  contribute 
more  to  make  the  program  work. 

So  there  was  pressure  to  divide  oper- 
ations in  the  Spring  of  1986  and  the 
first  of  July,  the  Department  came 
out,  and  it  is  not  up  to  me  to  defend 
the  Department,  but  it  seems  that  no 
one  else  is,  the  first  of  July  they  came 
out  with  stringent,  I  am  telling  you 
they  were  stringent  regulations.  They 
are  being  implemented  by  the  country 
committees  today.  The  Members  who 


h^ve  spoken  did  not  Just  find  a  new 
Easter  egg  here.  This  is  something 
that  happened  last  year  and  the  year 
before.  It  was  exposed  last  year  and  it 
has  already  been  taken  care  of  largely. 

Now.  you  can  take  $90  million  out  or 
you  can  take  $400  million  out;  it  does 
not  make  a  bit  of  difference  today.  No 
matter  which  amendment  passes,  it 
w^  not  make  a  bit  of  difference  to  the 
farm  program.  This  money  is  for  a  re- 
plenishment for  funds  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  It  would 
noit  affect  entitlements.  Passing  one  of 
these  amendments  would  not  have  any 
reUly  substantive  affect.  Members  did 
noit  find  something  new;  it  has  been 
luiown  all  along.  We  dealt  with  it  last 
yesj-  in  the  resolution  that  the  gentle- 
from  Massachusetts  talked  about, 
directed  them  to  do  something 
m4re  on  this  and  they  are  doing  it.  So, 
a  pt  of  what  you  heard  today  is  not 
ju$t  something  new,  and  if  you  try  to 
bring  up  a  reconciliation  package  that 
reduces  the  amount  of  money  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  1  billion 
or  whatever  it  is,  you  just  trying  to 
hurt  some  family  farmers  who  are  in 
pr^ent-day  fann  programs  and  if  we 
doi  that,  the  farm  program  won't  work. 

$helter  and  housing  and  clothing 
ar^  the  important  basics  in  this  coun- 
try. We  spend  Government  money  on 
al|  of  them  and  the  most  successful 
one,  the  one  that  we  get  the  most  for 
is  I  the  farm  program  where  we  get 
clieap  food  and  simultaneously  sup- 
producers  for  less  than  3  percent 
of  jour  budget. 

^e  get  a  lot  less  out  of  the  housing 
pipgrams  and  I  voted  for  all  of  them. 
Twenty-six  billion  dollars  is  the  total; 
it  lis  the  world's  success  story.  In  this 
country,  for  a  mere  $26  billion  out  of 
$1  trillion  budget,  we  have  the  cheap- 
est food  in  the  world.  It  is  a  real  suc- 
cess story. 

We  could  cut  that  down  to  zero  if 
yoai  wanted  to  double  the  price  of 
food.  In  Ehirope,  they  spend  $900  per 
paraon,  the  Government  does,  on  farm 
prpgrams,  and  the  cost  of  food  is 
altnost  double  what  it  is  here. 
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^e  spend  $600  per  person  in  this 
cojuntry  for  farm  programs,  and  we 
hAve  the  biggest  food  bargain  in  the 
warld.  So  do  not  think  that  some  of 
you  Just  found  a  nest  of  Easter  eggs 
h^re  and  a  new  way  to  save  $1  billion. 
Itidoes  not  make  a  bit  of  difference  to 
tne  total  budget  or  entitlements 
whether  either  one  of  those  amend- 
ments pass.        

^ir.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

tve  to  strike  the  last  word. 
Ir.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gaatulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
Y0rk  City,  Mr.  Schuiier,  for  his  con- 
cern about  the  abuses  of  farm  pro- 
grams. I  also  have  a  concern  that  the 
gentleman  has  not  had  much  practical 
eMperience  in  the  area  of  agricultural 
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legislation,  to  say  lltUe  about  the  ex- 
perience in  ag  management  that  many 
produoers  have  to  face. 

I  oiUy  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  '^rk  City  has  the  same  concern 
for  the  foreign-aid  budget,  which  at 
$12,500  million  is  only  12.500  times 
greate^  than  the  amount  of  money 
that  ^he  gentleman  from  Kansas 
wishes  ito  cut  out. 

Yet  i90  million  cut  in  CCC  funds  at 
this  time  can  have  a  very,  very  adverse 
effect  on  the  agricultural  economy  out 
there,  ^t  is  ludicrous  to  cut  even  that 
much  (noney  from  the  ag  budget;  $90 
mlllloii  is  saying  to  the  producer  out 
there,  ^'We're  going  to  penalize  all  of 
you.  We're  going  to  r>enalize  each  and 
every  one  of  you  because  a  very  few 
abused  a  regulation." 

The  1985  farm  biU  was  created  to 
drive  down  the  prices  so  we  could  be 
competitive  on  the  world  market,  and 
that  inakes  consumer  prices  in  the 
United  States  of  America  cheaper  or 
chef p  as  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
d  com  and  agricultural  prod- 
id  yet  these  people  are  saying, 
going  to  penalize  all  of  you 
who  are  providing  this  cheap 

Idens  me  that  we  are  in  this  ar- 

right  now  about  a  few  who 

id  penalizing  everybody  across 

rd  for  those  that  do  abuse. 

tOBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

ktleman  yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gen- 
from  Kansas. 

tOBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
yielding. 

Chairman,  let  the  record  show 
lave  talked  with  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  York.  He  has 
agreed  to  come  to  Dodge  City,  KS.  We 
may  make  him  an  honorary  marshal  if 
he  can  get  into  town.  I  am  not  too  sure 
if  he  wlU  be  able  to  leave  it. 

He  i«  going  to  visit  the  local  ASCS 
office  snd  find  out  all  about  the  frus- 
tration that  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  qf  waiting  8  or  9  hours  in  line, 
and  tl)e  frustration  on  that  level  in 
terms  |of  the  personnel  who  have  to 
put  upi  with  aU  these  changes.  We  are 
Just  as  upset  about  the  fraud  and 
abuse  |n  agricultiu'e  on  the  farm  level 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is. 

I  have  taken  an  opportunity  to  read 
his  statement.  I  think  that  we  have  an 
obligaiiion  to  really  educate  my  col- 
league' out  there  in  Dodge,  and  so  we 
are  locking  forward  to  it.  And  I  will 
make  the  offer  that  I  will  come  to  the 
Big  Apple  just  as  well  to  look  at  his 
problems.  Welcome  to  Dodge. 

Mr.  ilARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  assure  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  City  that  we  are  very  concerned 
about  the  fraud  or  abuse  that  is  being 
carried  on.  Let  me  assure  him  that 
USDA  is  promulgating  regulations 
faster  than  the  local  committees  can 
read  t  lem,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  confu- 


sion out  there,  and  farmers  are  spend- 
ing more  time  trying  to  sign  up  for 
these  programs— than  they  are  on  the 
tractors.  Yet  we  are  going  to  penalize 
aU  the  farmers  by  cutting  CCC  funds 
because  a  few  abuse. 

I  hope  that  we  turn  down  ttoth 
amendments. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  facts  that 
have  not  been  touched  on  here.  We 
have  two  tsrpes  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. We  have  perishable  commod- 
ities, where  you  buy  up  the  surplus 
under  the  section  32  program  and  give 
it  to  the  school  lunch  program.  There 
is  no  better  price  support  program 
than  that.  If  you  have  the  supply  and 
the  demand  in  balance,  it  takes  care  of 
itself. 

That  is  different  from  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here.  Here  we  are  talking 
about  basic  commodities,  really  it  is 
storable  commodities.  Cotton,  for  in- 
stance, will  last  50  years  and  decrease 
only  by  $5  a  bale.  So  here  we  we  talk- 
ing about  basic  or  storable  commod- 
ities. What  we  have  here,  as  Mr.  SmTB 
has  said,  is  the  restoration  of  losses  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
We  are  going  to  owe  it  whether  we  ap- 
propriate it  now  or  not.  We  passed  the 
1985  farm  bill  imder  which  the  com- 
mitments were  made.  But  the  law 
makes  the  mistake  of  changing  the 
farm  program  we  used  to  have  where 
you  supported  the  price  and  the 
farmer  got  his  price  from  the  buyer 
rather  than  from  the  Treasury.  It  may 
surprise  you,  but  if  you  raise  the  price 
of  cotton  10  percent,  and  that  is  all 
that  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  it 
would  raise  the  price  of  a  $15.95  shirt 
a  nickel.  If  you  raised  the  price  of 
wheat  10  percent,  it  would  raise  the 
price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  a  half  a  cent,  if 
that  is  all  that  they  passed  on  to  the 
consimier. 

So  this  is  a  subsidy  to  the  middle- 
man, and  he  does  not  pass  the  savings 
on,  he  is  not  required  to  pass  it  on  to 
the  consmner. 

In  the  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee we  have  found  that  every  country 
in  the  world  sells  what  they  have  and 
do  not  need  for  what  it  will  bring  in 
world  trade.  They,  in  turn,  talk  us  into 
holding  our  commodities  off  the  world 
market  so  that  they  get  rich  by  selling 
under  our  set  price.  Many  American 
national  and  international  companies 
are  the  ones  taking  advantage  of  it. 

This  again  is  restoring  capital  im- 
pairment to  the  Corporation.  I  think 
the  debate  has  been  wholesome  be- 
cause the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  asked  us  to  take  all  controls 
off  CCC  and  let  them  just  spend  any- 
thing they  want.  Just  like  it  was  a  free 
flowing  well,  and  this  committee  asked 
us  to  Just  take  any  limits  off.  Mr. 
Smith  Is  right,  we  are  Just  restoring 


capital  impairment.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  it  whether  you  put  the 
money  in  here  or  not.  I  think  the 
debate  has  been  wholesome. 

But  keep  in  mind  that  other  coim- 
tries  say  the  world  price  is  the  price 
and  they  tax  their  people  to  offset 
cost. 

They  then  talk  us  into  not  selling 
our  commodities  competitively  in  the 
world  market. 

During  the  1970's  three  times  our 
Government  refused  to  let  our  farmers 
sell  to  Russia.  Our  Government  de- 
clared several  embargoes.  Now  that 
did  not  keep  Russia  from  getting  what 
they  needed;  they  Just  brought  it  from 
Argentina  or  Canada  or  Australia. 

Now  if  I  was  a  n.S.  company  and 
bought  some  of  that  commodity  and  I 
could  not  export  it  because  of  the  em- 
bargo, the  Government  paid  me  to 
cover  my  loss,  but  they  did  not  pay  the 
farmer  to  cover  the  loss  he  suffered 
becauses  of  the  embargo. 

Now  here  is  the  other  thing,  this 
fellow  who  heads  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  came  in  about  2  years 
ago  and  said  in  order  to  borrow  money 
from  the  lender  of  last  resort  you  are 
going  to  have  to  have  a  "cash-flow." 
"You  are  going  to  have  to  show  me 
that  you  can  pay  all  you  owe  and  pay 
all  you  are  going  to  spend  this  year 
and  live  off  of  this  year's  crop."  He 
Just  put  the  farmer  off  his  farm.  I 
have  had  it  up  and  down  with  him. 
The  law  does  not  require  cash-flow. 
Every  year  we  have  pointed  out  to 
him.  "You've  got  authority  to  adjust 
and  to  defer  principal  and  interest. 
You  can  lend  him  money  to  keep  the 
farm  in  business."  He  will  not  use  the 
authority  he  has  in  the  law  to  do  this. 

The  American  farmer  is  the  only 
group  whose  feet  we  hold  to  the  fire 
and  say,  "You  pay,  or  off  your  farm 
you  go."  One  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  farmers  have  been  put  off 
their  farms  in  Just  the  last  2  years. 
They  want  to  help  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  who  forecloses  on  the 
farmer,  we  are  helping  them,  but  not 
the  farmer.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  banks  have  gone  broke  during 
1986  and  we  are  trying  to  help  the 
banks.  So  Just  keep  it  in  mind,  and  I'm 
telling  you  like  it  is,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  was  primarily  set 
up  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
prices  and  exporting  out  surplus  pro- 
duction. The  Corporation  was  intend- 
ed to  support  the  domestic  price  to 
offset  the  high  cost  of  production  in 
America;  and  export  our  surplus  pro- 
duction in  world  trade  at  competitive 
prices.  And  they  talk  us  into  not  using 
it.  So  the  money  you  are  talking  about 
goes  to  the  middleman,  not  to  the 
farmer. 

I  have  here  12  big  national  organiza- 
tions who  want  Members  to  be  against 
my  provision  because  they  want  to  buy 
feed  below  the  cost  of  production.  If 
you  asked  them.  "All  right,  Bfr.  Na- 


tional Broiler  Council,  you  sell  your 
chickens  below  cost,  and  well  send 
you  a  government  chec^"  they  would 
holler  holy  murder.  Now  that  is  a  fact. 
I  ^ipreciate  my  friend  from  Texas  and 
others,  we  all  need  to  work  together. 
But  the  buyer  ought  to  be  the  one 
who  pays  this  cost,  rather  than  the 
Treasury.  But  we  owe  it  now,  because 
this  money  is  needed  to  cover  con- 
tracts already  entered  into,  so  one  way 
or  the  other,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
come  through  with  the  money. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
something  in  behalf  of  the  farmers 
out  there  in  Nebraska.  I  like  in  the 
second  most  agricultural  district  in 
this  Nation.  I  see  those  farmers  get- 
ting old  and  trying  to  bring  their  son 
into  their  business,  and  trying  to  hold 
onto  the  land,  and  to  have  some  yoimg 
people  on  the  farm,  and  I  would  like  to 
invite  Mr.  Schvhkk  to  come  to  Nebras- 
ka when  he  goes  to  Kansas  and  go 
with  me  and  visit  some  of  those  ASCS 
offices  and  see  how  they  are  staying 
there  time-and-a-half. 

D  2020 

They  tell  me  the  regulations  come 
from  Washington  so  fast  they  cannot 
absorb  them  and  cannot  understand 
them.  And  then  they  try  to  explain 
them  to  these  poor  farmers  that  are 
standing  there  waiting  and  trying  to 
keep  from  losing  their  land. 

I  hope  we  will  defeat  both  of  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  I  note  that  the  gentle- 
woman comes  from  the  second  most 
agricultural  district  in  the  country. 
Maybe  I  should  come  out  there  be- 
cause I  come  from  the  second  least  ag- 
ricultural  district  in  the  country. 

But  one  thing  I  can  tell  is  that  I  do 
not  luiow  as  much  about  the  farm  pro- 
gram as  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska or  the  gentleman  from  Dodge 
City.  I  told  him  I  might  come  to 
Dodge  City,  and  now  I  do  not  Icnow  if  I 
will,  unless  they  give  me  a  few  six- 
shooters.  And  certainly  the  good 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  think  I  could  learn  more 
from  listening  to  him  when  he  talks 
on  agriculture.  I  understood  every 
word  you  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
will  keep  them  in  mind. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  this  person 
from  an  urban  district  Icnows  fraud 
when  he  sees  it,  and  I  like  those  little 
farmers,  and  I  have  voted  for  agrioil- 
tural  programs  even  though  I  do  not 
have  a  single  farm  in  my  district  time 
and  time  again. 
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What  I  am  trying  to  do  here  is  help 
thow  oaall  f  mien,  and  certainly  not 
hurt  them,  but  eliminate  that  fraud.  I 
hope  the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska 
aba.  Smith]  and  the  gentleman  from 
lf(mtana  Ofr.  MAaumB]  will  Join 
with  this  gmUonan  from  New  Toric 
City  in  that  effort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fnmi  Kansaii  [Mr.  Olickmam]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fltmi  New  York  (Mr.  Schuibr]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  [Mr.  Schtticer], 
as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PAUfXKS  HOKK  AOlCnnSTKATIOIf 

The  Secretaiy  may  adjust  interest  rates 
OD  ezistins  nraiBubsklized  loans  if  tie  deter- 
mines such  interest  rates  are  excessive  in  re- 
lation to  prevailing  commercial  rates  for 
cmnparable  loans:  Provided,  That  such  rate 
adjustments  shall  constitute  a  change  in  the 
loan  agreement  and  not  a  new  loan. 

The  limitations  on  loan  prepayments  con- 
tained in  section  634  of  the  Agriculture, 
Rural  Development,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1987  shall  remain  in 
effect  through  September  30, 1987. 

AMKintKSHT  OPRSXD  BT  MR.  AaMKT 

Bfr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Asmkt:  On 
page  56,  line  13,  strike  all  language  through 
line  17. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
first  intended  offering  this  amend- 
ment I  had  no  idea  we  would  be  here 
so  late  into  the  evening.  The  hour  is 
late  and  most  of  us  are  tired  and 
would  like  to  go  home  to  our  families. 
I  will  try  to  be  brief. 

I  cannot  help  but  remind  Members 
that  one  reason  we  are  late  is  we  spent 
so  much  time  today  discussing  legisla- 
tive business  that  should  not  have 
been  in  this  bill  in  the  first  place. 

This  provision  in  the  bill  provides  $3 
million  for  an  indtistrlal  park  in  south- 
eastern Oklahoma.  I  have  not  so  much 
concern  with  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
vision as  I  do  with  the  strategy.  I  must 
say  that  this  provision  in  this  supple- 
mental reflects  some  ingenious  legisla- 
tive work  on  somebody's  part,  because 
ordinally  industrial  parks  of  this 
nature  would  be  built  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  which  is  not  au- 
thorized to  do  electrical  work.  Yet,  in 
this  case  we  have  an  REA.  a  rural  elec- 
trification cooperative,  in  a  somewhat 
distressed  area  that  would  like  to  build 
an  industrial  park  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  region  and,  in  its 
own  interest,  to  do  something  that  we 
Itnow  as  load  building,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  and  the 


mtlnulng  operation  of  the  coopera- 
tive, and  to  keep  utility  rates  down  for 
tlieir  current  customers. 

piven  the  fact  that  the  funding 
could  not  come  through  the  normal 
sources  such  as  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ninistration,  this  legislative  effort. 
r4ther  Ingeniously,  allows,  through 
this  $3  million,  the  REA  in  the  local 
community  to  carry  out  the  develop- 
nient.  This  is  the  kind  of  procedtiral 
effort  that  we  see  all  too  often.  I  find 
objectionable,  irrespective  of  how  in- 
genious it  is  on  behalf  of  the  parties 
c<mcemed. 

]Having  made  those  comments,  I 
wbuld  like  to  turn  my  attention  for 
just  a  moment  to  the  bill  at  large,  not 
a4dressing  this  particular  provision  in 

tlast  statement,  but  the  bill  as  a 
lie.  If  I  could  take  a  moment  at 
late  evening  hour  to  characterize 
bill,  this  is  a  bill  built  on  pork, 
s41d  with  baloney,  that  allows  people 
to  bring  home  the  bacon  and  no 
RBtter  how  you  slice  it,  a  budget 
baster.  So  as  we  go  through  these 
amendments  and  finally  reach  final 
passage,  again  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  no  on  final  passage. 

tMr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

[Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  jiist  like  to 
stand  and  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
h4ve  discussed  this  with  him  and 
eliborated  on  the  fact  that  this  area 
his  an  18.6  percent  unemployment 
rate  that  is  chronic.  This  is  a  rural 
electric  and  it  is  an  area  where  the 
income  is  such  that  people  last  year 
e^en  removed  their  air-conditioning 
and  everything  else  because  the  rates 
liave  gone  up  so  high.  We  agreed  to 
work  it  out. 

.This  literally  does  not  cost  any 
nioney  because  the  money  was  in  the 
b!  11  last,  year,  but  the  Department  has 
r«  fused  to  go  ahead  and  spend  the 
money.  Therefore,  I  had  to  come  back 
and  add  it  to  this  bill,  put  it  in  this 
language,  in  the  law  in  order  to  try  to 
gft  them  to  move. 

iSo  let  me  say  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments  because  I  think  he 
understands  how  this  works,  but  I 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  ask  my  colleagues  to 
obpose  it  also. 

'The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The    CHAIRMAN.   The    Clerk   will 

^ad. 

{The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RURAL  DBVELOPMCNT  GRANTS 

jPor  a  grant  pursuant  to  section  310B(c)  of 
tie  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 

tent  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1932),  for 
tie  development  of  Choctaw  Regional 
iWal  Industrial  Park,  $3,000,000. 
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kTKRSRID  AND  FLOOD  rRCVKHTIOIl 
OPKRATIONS 

For  4n  additional  amount  for  "SoQ  Con- 
servation Service,  Watershed  and  flood  pre- 
vention operations"  for  the  watersheds  au- 
thorized under  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
proved June  22.  1936  (33  n.S.C.  701,  16 
U.S.C.  1006a),  as  amended  and  supplement- 
ed. $304.000. 

I  Food  and  Nutrition  Skrvicx 

CHILD  nutrition  PROORAMS 

CHARGE  IN  TUITION  LIMITATION  POR  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

(a)  School  Lunch  Programs.— Section 
12(dKSi  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
(42  n4-C.  1760<dKS))  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUov 

"(5)  'School'  means  (A)  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  school  of  high  school  grade  or 
under,  {(B)  any  public  or  licensed  nonprofit 
private!  residential  child  care  institution  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  orphanages  and 
homes  i  for  the  mentally  retarded,  but  ex- 
cluding Job  Corps  Centers  funded  by  the 
E>epartfnent  of  Labor),  and  (C)  with  respect 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  non- 
profit chUd  care  centers  certified  as  such  by 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  For  purposes 
of  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'nonprofit',  when  applied  to  any  such 
private  school  or  Institution,  means  any 
such  school  or  institution  which  is  exempt 
from  t^x  under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal |levenue  Code  of  1954.". 

(b)  School  Breakpast  Programs.— Section 
15(c)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  1784(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:   I 

"(c)  'School'  means  (A)  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  school  of  high  school  grade  or 
under,  including  kindergarten  and  preschool 
programs  operated  by  such  school,  (B)  any 
public  or  licensed  nonprofit  private  residen- 
tial chid  care  institution  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  orphanages  and  homes  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  but  excluding  Job  Corps 
Center<  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Iiabor)i  and  (C)  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
monwOilth  of  Puerto  Rico,  nonprofit  child 
care  ceiiters  certified  as  such  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Puerto  Rico.  For  purposes  of  clauses 
(A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'nonprofit',  when  applied  to  any  such  pri- 
vate sdhool  or  institution,  means  any  such 
school  lOr  institution  which  is  exempt  from 
tax  unfler  section  S01(c)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenae  Code  of  1954.". 

EppECnvE  Date.— The  amendments  made 
by  sub^tions  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect 
on  Jul^  1, 1987. 

SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Food  and 
Nutrition  Service,  Special  milk  program" 
$3,426.1 

3RKIGN  Agricultural  Service 
For  bn  additional  amount  for  "Foreign 
Agricultural  Service"  to  offset  increases  in 
overseas  costs,  $1,000,000. 

Ornc^  or  International  Cooperation  and 
Development 

(transfer  op  funds) 

Funics  available  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
ricultia-e  during  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be 
availattle  to  assist  an  international  organiza- 
tion in  meeting  the  costs,  including  salaries, 
fringe  I  benefits  and  other  associated  costs, 
related  to  the  employment  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  Federal  personnel  that  may  transfer 
to  the  I  organization  under  the  provisions  of 


S  UAC.  3581-3584,  or  of  other  weU-qualified 
United  SUtea  ciUsens,  for  the  performance 
of  activities  that  contribute  to  increased  un- 
derstanding of  international  agricultural 
issues.  Such  funds  may  be  transferred  for 
such  purpose  from  one  appropriation  to  an- 
other or  to  a  stogie  account:  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $500,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  such  purpose  and  such  amount 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses", $1,500,000  for  evaluation  and  anal- 
ysts of  the  drugs,  vaccines,  and  tests  for 
treatment  of  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome. 

CHAPTER  XI 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORT A-nON 
Federal  Aviation  Administration 
operations 
For    an    additional    amotmt    for    "Oper- 
ations", $55,200,000. 

AMENDMENT  OPPERED  BY  MR.  DYSON 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dyson:  Page 
59,  line  21,  strike  "55,200.000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "46.600.000". 
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Mr.  DYSON.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  my  amendment 
would  do  is  remove  $8.6  million  from 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
which  was  earmarked  for  closing  55 
FAA  flight  service  stations  during  the 
last  quarter  of  this  current  fiscal  year. 
The  FAA  has  embarked  on  a  consoli- 
dation program  which  would  eventual- 
ly close  345  stations  and  combine  them 
into  61  automated  stations.  I  have  had 
serious  reservations  about  this  and 
over  the  last  2  years  have  talked  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Aviation  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  In  addition 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  intention 
after  we  have  had  a  colloquy  with  the 
chairmen  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  this  amendment.  I  do  have  a 
number  of  colleagues  here  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  wish  to  speak  to 
this  issue.  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  this  program  of  the  FAA.  I  have 
reservations  about  it  because  I  think 
what  they  are  doing  or  what  they  will 
be  doing  will  be  placing  in  jeopardy 
those  general  aviation  pilots  who  use 
airports  In  mostly  rural  communities 
and  need  the  services  of  the  individ- 
uals at  the  flight  service  stations. 

I  think  to  close  some  of  these  prema- 
turely, I  would  even  say  haphazardly, 
without  having  the  fully  automated 
systems  In  place  is  a  great  mistake.  I 
think  I,  like  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  have  great  reserva- 
tions about  the  ability  of  the  FAA  to 
protect  us  In  the  skies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  an 
opportunity  here  to  provide  a  better 


service  to  pilots.  We  can  ill  afford  to 
be  reducing  services  to  pUots  at  a  time 
when  airway  safety  is  creating  more 
and  more  anxiety. 

A  flight  service  station  provides  a 
tremendous  service  to  general  aviation 
aircraft  pilots  who  usually  fly  their 
own  planes.  Flight  service  stations  are 
primarily  located  at  rural  alnxirts  and 
airstrips  throughout  America.  The 
flight  service  station  in  my  district- 
Salisbury— serves  pUots  who  fly 
through  the  Eastern  Shore  and  south- 
em  portions  of  Maryland.  Farmers, 
small  business  people,  military  pilots, 
and  the  Maryland  State  Police  Mede- 
vac  unit  are  just  some  of  the  groups 
who  depend  on  the  Information  pro- 
vided by  this  flight  service  station. 
This  adr  corridor  is  one  of  the  busiest 
in  the  country  and  it  is  important  that 
the  FAA  provide  pilots  in  this  region 
with  the  most  current  and  accurate  in- 
formation. 

I  have  known  of  cases  when  the 
flight  service  specialists  have  radioed 
to  a  pilot  to  Inform  him  that  he  was 
getting  resuiy  to  land  without  having 
first  lowered  his  landing  wheels.  There 
are  numerous  Instances  where  person- 
nel at  flight  service  stations  have  as- 
sisted lost  pilots  and  steered  them  out 
of  restricted  military  areas  and  back  to 
safety.  One  of  the  concerns  I  have 
with  the  FAA's  present  consolidation 
program  is  that  this  type  of  service 
would  be  lost  temporarily,  or,  perhaps 
permanently,  If  some  action  is  not 
taken  by  this  Congress. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  concept  of  flight 
service  station  consolidation  to  an 
automated  system.  I  do  oppose  the 
method  in  which  the  FAA  has  been 
closing  these  stations  however.  Recent 
hearings  In  Congress  have  pointed  out 
the  serious  lags  in  service  to  pUots 
caused  by  the  consolidation  process. 
Twice  before.  Congress  has  taken 
action  to  slow  the  automation  process 
because  the  FAA  was  not  providing 
equal  or  better  service.  It  is  apparent 
that  some  communities  will  never 
have  the  service  they  have  come  to 
trust.  I  realize  that  there  are  always 
going  to  be  bugs  which  need  to  be 
worked  out  of  a  new  system,  however, 
the  FAA  has  compounded  these  prob- 
lems by  closing  stations  too  hastily. 

The  rural  communities  are  the  ones 
who  are  most  affected  by  lags  In  serv- 
ice. These  are  the  pilots  who  most 
depend  on  the  flight  service  station. 
When  services  to  these  pilots  are  re- 
duced, we  are  compromising  air  safety. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  reducing 
an  important  element  of  safety  by  lim- 
iting Information  to  pilots.  Make  no 
mistake,  the  hastly  closing  of  these 
stations  will  have  an  impact  on  busi- 
nesses, farmers,  and  medical  services 
to  rural  communities. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  once 
again  prevent  the  FAA  from  proceed- 
ing with  the  consolidation  effort  with- 
out sufficient  attention  to  the  needs  of 


those  communities  which  most  depend 
on  the  services  provided  by  the  FAA 
personnel.  Repeatedly,  the  FAA  has 
been  asked  If  there  was  any  method  in 
the  selecting  which  sites  will  close  last. 
Until  this  morning,  the  FAA  said  no. 
Now,  FAA  Administrator  Donald 
Engen  testified  that  he  would  give 
consideration  to  flight  service  stations 
where  unusual  weather  was  a  factor. 
Well,  this  new  commitment  is  helpful, 
but,  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Of  the 
55  flight  service  stations  scheduled  to 
close  this  year,  there  are  many  where 
rapid  weather  changes  affect  air 
safety.  This  will  not  help  them  if  they 
are  closed.  The  FAA  will  not  reopen 
them. 

This  amendment  Is  still  needed  to 
prevent  unnecessary  closings  and  dis- 
ruption in  service.  Admiral  Engen's 
commitment  to  keep  open  certain  sta- 
tions tmtil  1991  Is  too  late.  The  FAA 
needs  to  pause  briefly  to  establish  a 
logical  order  of  "last  to  close"  stations 
and  pay  more  Importance  to  the 
impact  on  safety  and  economic  devel- 
opment In  rural  areas. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  better  service 
is  not  Just  around  the  comer.  This 
amendment  will  not  gut  this  program. 
This  amendment  will  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  FAA  to  take  action  and 
slow  efforts  to  automate  this  program. 
This  action  is  not  being  taken  to  derail 
this  effort.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  want 
to  see  the  best  possible  service  provid- 
ed to  the  thousands  of  pilots  who  fly 
everyday.  The  well-informed  pilot  is  a 
safer  pilot. 

If  automation  is  the  best  service, 
then  I  support  It,  but.  at  this  time,  it  is 
proving  to  be  dismptive  to  air  safety 
at  a  time  when  we  can  least  afford  it.  I 
would  agree  that  we  cannot  easily 
walk  away  from  a  program  which  Con- 
gress gave  its  blessings  to  and  sup- 
ports. I  realize  that  significant  Invest- 
ments have  been  made  toward  auto- 
mation, however,  we  must  be  assiu-ed 
It  Is  Implemented  properly.  When  the 
FAA  recognizes  the  importance  of  this 
service  to  rural  commimlties  and  pro- 
ceeds without  disrupting  it,  then  I  will 
support  a  consolidation  effort. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  to  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  even 
though  it  is  being  withdrawn.  But  I  do 
want  to  reassure  my  friend  from 
Maryland  that  I  understand  his  pre- 
dicament. None  of  us  like  to  see  Feder- 
al facilities  moved  from  our  districts. 
We  had  a  hearing  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  today.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Administrator.  Admi- 
ral Engen,  testified  that  he  was  going 
to  look  at  certain  of  these  flight  serv- 
ice stations  with  regard  to  using  them 
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u  an  adjunct  or  a  aatellite  facility.  He 
said  aanie  of  tbe  criteria  would  be  the 
praUem  of  geogranhy,  the  problem  of 
qiedal  mather  omdiUoas  and  the 
way  these  facilities  were  located. 

But  I  want  to  reassure  my  friend 
from  ICaryland  that  when  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administrator  comes  before 
our  subcommittee  again  on  Monday 
that  we  are  going  to  again  request  him 
to  take  a  look  at  the  remaining  service 
stattooB  and  especially  the  ones  that 
the  gentleman  is  mentioning  in  Mary- 
land to  see  if  it  is  possible  that  they 
could  use  this  as  one  of  their  satellite 
units.  I  hope  that  though  I  cannot 
make  a  commitment  for  FAA  because 
it  is  FAA's  decision,  you  may  be  reas- 
sured that  the  Administrator  will 
Imow  that  I  am  concerned  about  the 
gentleman's  particular  situation. 

Mr.  DTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  our  unique  weather  situa- 
tion and  our  geographic  situation  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  at 
Salisbury,  a  town  between  an  ocean,  a 
river  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  would 
fit  into  that  very  scenario  that  the 
gentleman  presents  to  us. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman 
is  going  back  to  Admiral  Engen  and 
talk  to  him  about  our  situation  and 
the  numerous  others  around  this 
country. 

There  are  55.  as  you  Icnow,  that  are 
slated  for  dosure  in  the  final  quarter 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Not  only 
will  they  have  another  look  at  the  one 
that  the  gentleman  is  speaking  of  In 
Maryland,  but  we  will  certainly  recon- 
sider those  others.  We  wiU  ask  Admi- 
ral Engen.  the  Administrator,  to  re- 
consider those  others  which  have  been 
called  to  our  attention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Dtsoh]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mihbta  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dtsoh  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.)          

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DTSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  Join  our  fine  colleague 
from  Florida  in  terms  of  the  assiu-- 
ances  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land about  looldng  at  this  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  person  who 
chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation, 
we  have  been  very  concerned  about 
the  whole  issue  of  the  proper  equip- 
ment and  facilities  being  there  to  serv- 
ice the  pilot  community.  And  I  think 
to  the  extent  that  we  have  that  proi>er 
equipment  there  and  the  ability  to 
handle  the  traffic  as  well  as  the  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  in  these 
areas  is  an  important  consideration. 
Recently  I  asked  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  look  at  whether  or  not 
the  pilot  community  was  getting  the 


ices  that  they  needed  from  this 
new  equipment.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
yatU  be  getting  that  final  report  from 
tte  General  Accounting  Office  some 
tline  this  spring.  And  I  think  that 
tlieir  findings  will  indicate  that  the 
ntw  equipment  is  performing  ade- 
quately and  that  the  equipment  is 
dfing  the  Job  that  is  expected  of  them. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  brings 
out  and  some  of  the  other  instances  of 
places  where  weather  changes  rapidly, 
the  question  about  whether  or  not  the 
equipment  is  able  to  respond  to  the 
piot  needs  in  those  communities  is 
soDiething  that  has  to  be  evaluated 
aod  I  believe  that  that  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  would  like  to 
gd  back  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
m^iistration  to  make  sure  that  this 
equipment  is  in  fact  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  service  that  is  being  provided 
right  now  because  that  is  the  commit- 
ment under  the  previous  continuing 
resolution,  or  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  we  are  under  at  the  present 
time. 

bi  terms  of  long-term  savings.  I  feel 
tbjat  this  consolidation  has  to  go  for- 
ward. We  have  already  spent  I  l>elieve 
some  $325  million,  $350  million  in 
terms  of  the  money  that  has  gone  into 
thb. research  and  development  of  this 
now  equipment  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
model  1.  and  the  follow-on  system, 
model  2,  will  be  able  to  provide  the  in- 
formation and  assure  the  pilot  com- 
munity that  the  information  is  timely 
aqd  is  equal  to  or  better  than  what  is 
provided  right  now. 
again  I  will  Join  with  my  col- 
leigue  from  Florida  in  making  sore 
thpit  the  FAA  is  responsive  to  the 
les  and  concerns  that  are  being 
raised  by  our  colleagues. 

i  thank  my  colleague  from  Idary- 
la|id. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
tojmy  colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

ICr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Dyson   unendment  striking  the 

,6  million  in  the  supplemental 
led  by  the  FAA  to  proceed  with 
flight  service  station  closures, 
was  somewhat  concerned  with  the 
itleman  from  Florida  putting  the 
le  in  the  context  of  closing  facilities 
,t  Members  in  their  individual  dis- 
tricts may  not  want  closed.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  never  ad- 
dressed this  issue  in  a  pork  barrel  con- 
tent, only  in  the  interest  of  air  safety. 
Sq  I  am  relieved  by  the  assurances 
given  to  us  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mineta]  that  air 
safety  is  indeed  the  priority  on  which 
w«  will  keep  our  attention  focused. 

Icommend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia because  he  has  always  t}een 
very  diligent  in  addressing  the  con- 
cerns of  those  of  us  who  represent 
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these  districts  that  do.  indeed,  have 
unlqu^  weather  problems;  he  has 
alwayf  been  very  kind  in  listening  to 
our  opncems.  With  the  assurances 
that  me  gentleman  has  given  us  that 
he  wil  keep  the  heat  on  the  FAA  to 
addre^  our  air  safety  concerns.  I  feel 
somewhat  relieved  in  my  concern 
about  the  gentleman  withdrawing  his 
amendment;  but.  I  am  wondering  if 
the  htet  wiU  stay  on  quite  as  much 
without  the  pressure  the  gentleman's 
amen<knent.  I  hope  it  will. 

Mr.  Ctuurman,  ttiis  Nation  has  over  260,000 
pilots  who  ny  general  aviation  aircraft  for  busi- 
ness and  personal  use.  These  individual  pilots 
rely  he«vily  on  the  services  provided  by  the 
FAA  fUdht  service  stations.  To  allow  some  of 
these  stations  to  be  dosed  without  a  thorough 
evaluati^  of  the  safety  implications  is  short- 
sighted and  potentially  life-threatening. 

We  ate  all  corKemed  that  air  travel  In  this 
country  is  not  as  safe  as  it  should  tie.  We  are 
publicly  committed  to  addressing  those  safety 
concemB.  Denying  general  aviation  pilots  the 
services  of  the  flight  service  station  at  this 
time  is  not  consistent  with  our  commitment  to 
provide  Itie  air  traveler  with  the  safest  system 
possJblQ. 

Thej  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  I  Maryland  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Emerson  and  by 
unaniTfious  consent,  Mr.  Dyson  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Rob- 
erts] will  withhold,  I  did  promise  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  first. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman ^or  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  take  a  minute 
and  I  guess  everybody  is  concerned 
about  Ithe  closing  in  their  respective 
areas.  My  case  is  a  little  different.  The 
city  of  Yoimgstown  had  taken  the 
FAA  t<i  court.  There  is  a  specific  court 
case  Which  stated  that  that  airport, 
for  strategic  reasons,  due  to  inclement 
weather  which  develops  hurriedly, 
where  last  year  we  had  one  of  the 
worst  tornadoes  in  American  history. 
It  stnick  down  and  stayed  on  the 
ground  for  26  miles  in  two  States. 
That  cburt  case  said  that  it  has  to  be 
specifi^y  mentioned  that  that 
Young^own  airport  would  be  closed 
with  congressional  action. 

Now  the  FAA  has  interpreted  this  to 
t>e  any 'Omnibus  language  that  is  in  the 
bill.  I  fchink  it  is  time  that  this  busi- 
ness st(>ps  down  here. 

Now  I  am  bringing  in  an  amendment 
later  and  I  am  going  to  take  it  if  I 
have  to  for  a  vote.  But  if  Congress  is 
going  |o  disregard  the  rulings  of  that 
court,  I  think  it  is  a  sad  day  in  this 
House.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  in  north- 
eastern Ohio.  I  luiow  everybody  wants 
to  get  home,  but  I  am  sorry,  I  think  we 
are  goi  og  to  have  to  bring  it  up  for  a 


rollcall.  I  thank  you  for  the  time,  but  I 
want  to  apprise  the  respective  commit- 
tee pecvle  there  is  nothing  personal.  I 
respect  everybody  very  much,  but  I  am 
very  concerned  that  we  are  going  to 
have  dangeroiis  situations  in  American 
sides  by  this  action. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

a  2040 
Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too.  have  a  rather  parochial  interest. 
A  flight  station  involved  in  my  district 
Just  happens  to  be  my  home  town  of 
Dodge  caty.  but  we  have  lost  five  of 
these  flight  stations  so  far  in  our  nural 
areas  and  the  superstation  that  is  sup- 
posed to  pick  up  the  slack  with  the 
high-technology  capability  that  is  so 
well  publicized  by  the  FAA  has  not 
come  on  board. 

In  conversation  with  the  various 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  have  assur- 
ance that  at  least  they  would  ask  the 
FAA  to  take  a  hard  look  at  this  with 
the  proposition  that  if  we  do  have 
holes  in  the  coverage,  we  could  reinsti- 
tute  a  regional  center,  if  you  will,  to  at 
least  come  on  line  and  continue  this 
service  untU  the  regional  facility  does 
come  on  board. 

Am  I  wrong  in  this  understanding  or 
does  the  gentleman  want  to  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
was  my  understanding.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  chairman  would  want  to 
enhance  that  any.  I  know  the  state- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  about  the  porkbarrel 
aspect  of  this.  In  my  statement,  I  em- 
phasize that  safety  is  our  No.  1  con- 
cern. That  is  regardless  of  whether  the 
airport  is  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nevada 
or  Maryland.  That  is  the  No.  1  con- 
cern, and  yes,  my  understanding  is 
that  that  would  be  one  of  the  area  in 
which  the  committee  would  focus. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  58-county  district.  It  is  larger 
than  most  States.  Forty  percent  of  our 
accidents  in  regard  to  aviation  come  as 
a  result  of  adverse  weather  that 
changes  very  abruptly.  It  seems  to  me 
that  as  we  close  these  manual  stations 
to  go  to  the  high-technology  regional 
center,  that  might  be  fine,  but  it  is  not 
working  that  way.  It  has  not  worked 
that  way. 

We  did  this  once  back  in  1983  to  take 
a  look  at  it.  I  am  all  for  the  regional 
setup  if  it  will  provide  the  service,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  will.  In  lieu  of  that, 
we  need  some  Idnd  of  guarantee  that 
we  have  some  Itind  of  safety  guaran- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
anr»endment  and  with  deep  concern  tor  the 
safety  of  thousands  of  private  and  comn>ercial 
pilots  and  their  passengers  dependent  on 
local  flight  service  stations. 


In  1981  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminislration 
drew  up  a  plan  to  update  the  flight  service 
station  system  tftat  pilots  use  to  receive  vital 
weather  and  navigation  information  and  file 
flight  plans.  It  was  a  two-part  plan  to  dose 
down  ttw  more  than  270  existing  flight  service 
stations  wtvie  at  the  same  time  replacing 
those  offices  with  61  new.  high-technology, 
fuNy  automated  "super-stations." 

Six  years  ago  this  plan  was  sold  to  Corv 
gress  with  guaranties  from  the  FAA  ttiat  the 
new  automated  stations  would:  First  provide 
twtter  and  faster  service  to  pilots;  second, 
provide  a  more  efficient  system  by  redudng 
worK-load  and  manpower,  and  third,  provide  a 
substantial  cost-savings  to  taxpayers  by  dos- 
ing existing  manually  operated  statiora. 

Mr.  Oiairman,  the  FAA  has  failed  in  each  of 
these  guaranties.  While  moving  ahead  with 
tfie  first  part  of  their  plan  to  dose  down  exist- 
ing stations,  they  have  failed  to  meet  tfie  Fed- 
eral law  that  mandates  them  to  provide  equal 
or  better  service  in  place  of  the  stations  that 
are  abandoned.  To  date  more  than  45  flight 
service  stations  have  been  closed  or  consoli- 
dated, but  they  have  not  been  replaced  with 
the  promised  new  automation  system. 

The  FAA  is  more  than  5  years  behind 
scfiedule  in  developing  the  automated  weath- 
er, navigation  and  communications  technology 
needed  to  equip  the  proposed  superstations. 
Automation  system  develop  has  lagged  so  far 
behind  that  in  1983  the  Transportation  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  rightfully  denied  fur- 
ther funding  for  the  automation  program  and 
in  1984  ¥wxk  on  the  system  stopped  altogeth- 
er. 

Safety  is  my  primary  concern,  Mr.  Oiairman, 
as  is  it  should  be  with  the  FAA.  The  private 
and  commercial  pilots  across  the  Nation 
depend  on  accurate,  up-to-date  weather  infor- 
mation that  existing  on-duty  flight  service  sta- 
tions now  prepare. 

Changing  weather  conditions  are  responsi- 
ble for  30  to  40  percent  of  all  aviation  acd- 
dents.  When  pilots  and  their  passengers  fly 
over  my  58-county  Big  First  District  of  Kansas, 
where  weather  conditions  and  high  winds 
change  abruptly,  they  depend  on  accurate  up- 
to-date  weattier  information  tfiat  ttie  Dodge 
Caty,  Garden  City,  Goodland,  Hill  City.  Russell, 
and  Salina  flight  service  stations  now  provide. 
If  this  amendment  is  not  successful.  $8.6  mil- 
lion will  be  made  available  to  the  FAA  to  dose 
three  flight  senm>e  stations  in  Kansas  and 
more  than  50  more  nationwide  in  1987. 

The  proposed  automated  flight  service  sta- 
tion system  to  date  has  been  a  con>edy  of 
errors,  littered  with  broken  promises,  belayed 
schedules,  poor  management  and  inadequate 
performance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment to  deny  further  funding  of  flight  service 
station  closings.  The  safety  of  private  and 
commercial  pilots,  their  passengers  and  the 
general  public  should  not  be  jeopardized. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nevada. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  did  not  realize  that  the  amendment 
was  going  to  be  withdrawn,  but  I 
would  like  to  encourage  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Dyson],  as  well 


as  the  gentleman  from  California  to 
really  guarantee  to  us  that  this  will 
tu4>pen  and  that  we  will  look  at  this 
s&fc^y  issue. 

When  I  look  at  my  SUte.  one  lltUe 
town,  which  is  probably  6,000  feet 
high,  surrounded  by  10.000-feet  motm- 
tains,  and  there  is  usually  snow— you 
cannot  even  find  the  town— these  little 
flight  service  stations  are  very,  very 
important  to  our  State  and  an  auto- 
mated weather  station  in  Reno,  300 
miles  away,  there  is  no  way  that  they 
can  deal  with  this  problem. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  FAA  on  these  ad- 
junct satellite  flight  service  stations,  if 
that  is  going  to  h^^pen. 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  my  5 
minutes,  but  let  me  just  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  from  Florida  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  point  out  that  the  admiral 
did  assure  us  today,  speaking  before 
our  subcommittee,  that  the  quality  of 
service  and  the  safety  of  the  system 
would  remain  intact. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  funds  that  we  are  talking 
about  are  not  really  to  dose  flight 
service  stations;  they  are  to  open  the 
facilities,  the  successor  facilities,  to 
the  current  flight  service  stations  and 
provide  the  automated  service  that 
will  be  the  substitute  for  those  flight 
service  stations. 

To  eliminate  these  funds  would 
produce  exactly  the  wrong  effect  in 
terms  of  not  providing  for  the  substi- 
tution for  the  services  of  these  flight 
service  stations  and  would  have  a  det- 
rimental effect  on  the  safety  of  the 
system. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Caiairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CJHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
is  withdrawn. 
The  (Tlerk  will  read. 
The  Caerk  read  as  follows: 


OHAHTS-nf-An)  FOR  AIRTORTS 

(LIQTTIBATIOM  OF  COimiACT  AUTHORKATIOK) 

(AIRPOHT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUHD) 

VoT  an  additional  amount  for  liquidation 
of  obligations  Incurred  for  airport  planning 
and  development  under  section  14  of  Public 
Law  91-258,  as  amended,  and  under  other 
laws  authorizing  such  obUKations.  and  obli- 
gations for  noise  compatibility  planning  and 
programs.  $160,000,000.  to  \x  derived  from 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  and  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  the  first  proviso  under  the  heading 
"Qrant»-ln-Aid  for  Airports  (Uquldatlon  of 
Contract  Authorization)  (Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund)",  as  contained  In  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Related 
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AnproprteUom  Act  1M7,  99th 
HJi.  6a06.  to  the  extent  and  In 
tbe  BMBoar  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  ezidanatocy  statement  of 
the  OMninitt«»  of  oonf erenoe  thereon.  99th 
OaograB.  House  Report  99-976.  as  fOed  in 
the  HOuae  of  Repreaentattves  on  October  7, 
IMS.  as  if  enacted  into  law.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101(1)  of  Public  lAW  99-500  and  PubUc 
law  99-A91.  approved  October  30.  19M.  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"Prorlded.  Tliat  none  of  the  funds  in  this 
Act  Shan  be  available  for  the  planning  or 
ezeeotkm  of  procrams  the  commitments  for 
which  are  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1967  for  gisnts-in-aid  for  airport 
planning  and  development  and  noise  com- 
patibility planning  and  programs,  notwith- 
standing section  S06(eX4)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982,  as 
amended:  Provided  further.  That  an  addi- 
tional $36,000,000  of  such  commitments  may 
be  made  in  flaeal  year  1987  using  unobligat- 
ed amounts  in  the  supplementary  discre- 
tionary fund  provided  by  sections  S05<a)  and 
S07(aX3XB)  of  such  Act.  without  affecting 
the  amount  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Airport  and  AirwEiy  Trust  Fund 
under  section  506(c).  the  amoimt  of  iwpor- 
tionments  required  to  lie  made  under  sec- 
tion 507.  or  the  satisfaction  of  general  11ml- 
tatiCMis  under  section  S08(d)  of  such  Act.". 

AISCBAIT  PnSCHASS  LOAH  CTTAKAirTXX  PROGRAM 

For  the  settlement  of  promissory  notes 
issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
$2,602,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, together  with  such  sums  as  may  l>e  nec- 
essary for  the  payment  of  Interest  due 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
notes. 

ftUKAI.  HlOHWAT  AOMUnSTRATIOIl 

MOTOK  CAUUBt  SATXTT  GRAMTS 

(UOUISATIOH  or  COHTRACT  ACTHORIZATIOII) 

(HICBWAT  TRUST  FOHD) 

For  payment  of  obligations  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisicuis  of  section  402  of 
Public  Law  97-434.  $35,000,000.  to  be  derived 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to 
remain  available  untU  expended. 

BAIXIMOXS-WASHIIICTOII  PARKWAY 
(RIGHWAT  TRUST  PUMD) 

(TRAirarxR  OP  ruHos) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Baltimore- 
Washington  Parlnray",  $2,000,000,  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  "Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Grants"  and  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

AMKRiniKim  OITXRXD  BT  MR.  KTL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  there  are  four 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  <»nsidered  en 
bloc  and  not  withstanding  the  fact 
that  they  relate  to  paragraphs  of  the 
bill  not  yet  read  by  the  Cleric. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Ktu  On  page 

61.  line  21.  strike  all  language  through  page 

62.  line  26. 

Mr.  KYL.  Bfo.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  cuts  a  total  of  $11  million 
from  the  funding  of  these  four  special- 
interest  highway  projects.  The  admin- 
istration does  not  believe  any  supple- 


mental a(H>ropriation  for  these  specif- 
ic projects  is  necessary. 

There  is  no  reason  why  these 
projects  cannot  be  funded  from  the 
State's  formula  allocation.  As  a  matter 
o%  fact,  by  not  spending  these  funds, 
there  would  probably  be  more  money 
available  for  highway  construction  in 

Sf  State  and  in  other  States  because, 
e  the  vast  majority  of  my  colleagues 
here,  we  do  not  have  any  special 
Plojects  for  funding  in  this  bill. 

trhese  are  demonstration  projects, 
bat  I  would  ask  Just;  what  it  is  that 
they  demonstrate.  I  imderstand  that 
these  specific  projects  are  actually  to 
b«  used  to  construct  or  reconstruct 
roads,  bridges,  or  crossings.  I  have  a 
couple  of  bridges  in  Arizona  that  need 
special  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
wf  could  use  some  additional  help.  But 
w6  have  been  playing  by  the  rules. 

I  am  suire  these  particular  projects 
cap  use  the  money;  we  all  can.  But 
thRt  is  the  point.  Why  are  some  more 
equal  than  others? 

Arizona  highways  are  no  different 
from  highways  elsewhere,  so  we  are 
not  talking  about  truly  distinct 
projects  here. 

The  point  is  that  we  should  not  be 
fu  idlng  these  special  projects  through 
th  s  process. 

There  is  another  reason.  The  100- 
percent  Federal  funding  for  these 
pr  >Ject8  is  not  subject  to  the  spending 
CO  itrol  of  the  aimual  obligation  limi- 
ta  ion. 

Moreover.  I  am  advised  that  none  of 
these  projects  have  been  authorized 
bwthe  appropriate  committee. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  say  no  to  specific 
spending  that  will  cause  us  to  violate 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  and  the 
Oijamm-Rudman  deficit  reduction 
leKel. 

len  constituents  ask  you  where 

;ifically  would  you  cut,   you  can 

"I  will  give  you  some  examples." 

lese  are  good  examples.  Mr.  Chair- 

.  presumably  these  are  aU  worthy 

»Jects,  but  projects  that  ought  to 

e  a  lower  priority  in  this  day  of 

10  bUUon  deficits. 

.  it  us  exercise  our  own  line-item 
veto.  Some  will  argue  that  this  is  Just 
a  iiransfer  of  funds,  which  is  true,  but 
they  are  part  of  the  motor  carrier 
salety  grant  authorization.  If  those 
funds  are  no  longer  needed  there,  then 
tht  money  should  be  reallocated  to 
the  general  formula  fund  for  alloca- 
tiofa  to  all  of  the  States,  not  just  for  a 
fey  special-interest  projects. 

say  to  my  colleagues  that  if  you 
voted  for  the  highway  bill  and  you  got 
a  little  criticism  for  engaging  in  pork- 
balrel  politics,  vote  yes  on  this  amend- 
m(  nt.  It  is  a  relatively  small  savings, 
bu ;  it  makes  a  statement  that  you  do 
no  favor  special-interest  highway 
projects. 

certainly  do  not  enjoy  raising  these 
an^ndments,  but  these  projects  can  do 
ji^t  fine,  I  suspect,  in  competing  for 
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State  formula  dollars.  Let  us  save 
some  money  today. 

Mr.  ([Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
amenc  ment. 

Mr.  JWELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  geptleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WelDON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  th<  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
KylI.  I  am  not  arguing  the  merits  of 
the  siecific  projects  in  question  be- 
cause i>erhaps  they  are,  in  fact,  neces- 
sary. 

What  I  object  to  is  the  process.  As  a 
matteif  of  fact,  I  personally  use  the 
Baltimore-Washington  Freeway  on  a 
regular  basis  as  I  commute  to  and 
from  i^y  home  district  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 
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highway  happens  to  parallel  I- 
95.  a  Very  adequate  Federal  highway 
in  the  Federal  system.  What  I  object 
to  is  the  process  that  is  being  abused 
here.  When  I  was  brought  down  here 
as  a  freshman.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  had  an  authorization  and 
appropriation  process,  and  that  we 
would  adhere  to  that  process,  and 
what  I  see  happening  here  Is  that  four 
items  w*  put  in  this  particular  bill 
that  hive  not  gone  through  the  appro- 
priate authorization  process,  that  have 
not  be^n  scrutinized  by  that  commit- 
tee, arid,  therefore,  they  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  considered  here. 

Eachj  of  us  could  go  back  to  our  dis- 
tricts and  come  down  here  with 
projects  that  we  think  deserve  special 
mentioii  and  special  consideration. 
That  vfould  be  unwise  and  unfair  to 
the  taxpayers  and  would  not  demon- 
strate fiscal  responsibility. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  ap- 
proval bf  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  comments  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Wixixm]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemw  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
please<^  to  hear  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  uses  the  Bal- 
tlmoreJWashington  Parkway.  He, 
theref(|re,  I  am  sure,  knows  the  condi- 
tion of  {that  parkway. 

I  ha^te  a  Federal  study  here  that  I 
am  going  to  talk  about  fairly  soon 
erence  to  the  condition  of  that 
iar  roadway. 

gentleman  aware  that  there  is 
a  particular  authorization  for  this 
parkwa^r  separate  and  apart  from  the 
highway  user  funds  to  which  he  re- 
ferred In  his  debate? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  not  aware  of  that 
fact.  In  fact.  I  was  informed  it  is  not 
authorized. 


with  re 
partici 
Isth< 


Mr.  HOYER.  It  is  authorized.  I  un- 
derstand that  all  the  other  projects 
are  also  authorized. 

•Ui.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
yield  any  further,  let  me  say.  Just  so 
there  will  be  no  confusion  here,  my 
comment  went  to  authorization  from 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  My  un- 
derstanding is  they  are  not  authorized 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee.  Obvi- 
ously I  did  not  have  reference  to  «>- 
propriations. 

Mr.  HOYER.  B4r.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield,  obviously,  the 
Washington-Baltimore  Parkway  has 
been  authorized  since  1971  or  1972. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

First,  I  want  to  reassure  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  and  my  col- 
league from  Arizona,  that  the  four 
projects  they  wish  to  strike  from  this 
bill  are  authorized,  and  have  been  au- 
thorized. 

The  people  who  represent  the  areas 
where  these  projects  are  can  probably 
speak  better  than  I  can  about  these 
projects.  But  I  want  to  reassure  my 
colleagues  that  these  projects  are 
worthy  projects.  They  provide  addi- 
tional safety  on  the  highways.  They 
provide  better  economic  opportimity 
for  these  areas,  and  they  provide  the 
possibility  for  Jobs  in  areas  that  need 
jobs. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Howard]. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  who  offered  the 
amendment  did  say  something  about 
these  projects  contributing  to  the  defi- 
cit. Is  it  not  true  that  these  funds 
come  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund, 
and  do  not  contribute  1  cent  to  the 
budget  deficit  of  the  country? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  My  friend 
from  New  Jersey  is  correct.  These 
projects  are  not  going  to  add  1  penny 
to  either  budget  authority  or  outlays, 
because  we  are  using  previously  appro- 
priated funds  from  other  programs. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Can  the  genUeman 
tell  me  imder  what  acts  these  high- 
ways were  authorized?  Were  they  au- 
thorized under  appropriations  bills,  or 
were  they  authorized  under  the  high- 
way bill? 


Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  can  teU 
you  one  by  one.  The  Baltimore- Wash- 
ington Parkway  is  authorized  under 
the  Federal  Aid  to  Highways  Act  of 
1970.  If  you  want  them  one  by  one,  I 
can  give  them  to  you. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  one  was  author- 
ized by  kind  of  a  permanent  appro- 
priation that  is  in  place  for  that  road, 
and  it  goes  back  to  1970.  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

What  about  the  other  projects? 
Were  they  included  as  part  of  the  au- 
thorization of  the  highway  bill  we 
passed  the  other  day? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  The  other 
ones  are  authorized  under  Public  Law 
99-591. 

Blr.  WALKER.  Were  those  appro- 
priations bills? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  No,  those 
are  authorized  by  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, but  they  do  provide  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  jrield,  but  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  complaining  about,  is  the  fact 
that  what  we  have  got  Is  an  end  run 
aroimd  the  process. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
teUs  us  that  this  money  all  comes  out 
of  the  trust  funds,  so  It  really  does  not 
matter. 

We  also  have  people  then  who  are 
not  going  through  the  regular  authori- 
zation process.  They  esci4>e  the  State 
formula  process. 

This  ends  up  being  pork  barrel  for 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  wish  to 
reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.   HOWARD.    If   the    gentleman 
■from  Florida  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  did  not  say  that  it 
does  not  matter  at  all. 

I  did  state  that  it  does  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  deficit,  because  it  is  trust 
fund. 

There  were  five  projects  in  this  bill, 
I  believe,  said  four  of  the  five,  the  four 
of  the  five  that  the  amendment  would 
eliminate  have  been  authorized. 

The  only  one  that  had  not  been  au- 
thorized is  the  one  that  they  did  not 
include  in  their  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate, the  one  that  is  in  the  district  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CoNTKl. 

We  certainly  agree  with  that  project 
being  In  the  bill,  but  I  think  that  it  is 
very  awkward  for  people  to  talk  about 
the  fact  that  projects  are  not  author- 
ized when  they  all  were  but  one. 

There  was  an  agreement  on  all  five 
of  these,  and  they  all  come  out  of  the 
trust  fund,  and  none  contribute  to  the 
deficit. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  some  of  the  Members 
whose  districts  these  projects  are  In. 

I  therefore  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  CarrI. 


Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  chairman.  These  are  im- 
portant and  needed  projects. 

They  have  been  given  the  scrutiny 
of  the  authorizing  committee.  I  know 
on  each  of  these  occasions  where  an 
extraordinary  authorization  viras  had 
in  the  continuing  resolution,  it  was 
done  with  the  consultation  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  leadership  of  the  author- 
izing committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarits  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Tranq>ortation 
Committee,  in  saying  that  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  my  friend 
from  Arizona,  have  been  a  bit  disin- 
genous  here  In  trying  to  scope  out 
those  projects  which  are  in  fact  duly 
authorized,  but  have  alone  the  one 
single  unauthorized  project  in  this  bill, 
because  it  happens  to  be  tn  the  district 
of  a  person  whom  we  all  have  high 
regard  for.  the  gentleman  from  Masssr 
chusetts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  little  bit 
transparent  what  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  my  friend  from  Ari- 
zona, are  all  about  here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

This  Is  a  very  Interesting  debate.  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  on  the  one  hand, 
what  we  have  is  the  chairman  of  the 
authorizing  committee  arguing  that 
these  bills  have  been  authorized,  even 
though  they  were  not  authorized  by 
his  committee,  that  the  proper  author- 
ization was  the  one  that  came  through 
on  the  continuing  resolution,  and  that 
is  quite  all  right,  despite  the  fact  that 
Just  a  few  days  ago.  he  was  teUlng  us 
about  this  all-important  highway  bill 
where  we  were  finally  going  to  take 
care  of  all  of  this  problem  with  au- 
thorizations. 

Then  a  few  days  later,  we  come  back 
here  with  an  appropriations  bill  that 
further  violates  the  highway  bill. 

It  is  absolutely  incredible  what  goes 
on  out  here  In  the  name  of  spending 
money.  Let  us  refer  to  the  one  that 
Mr.  CoNTK  has  in  the  bilL 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr. 
CoNTE  was  in  the  hospital  during  the 
time  that  the  highway  bill  was  consid- 
ered, and  so.  therefore,  it  was  agreed 
that  perhaps,  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  available  during  that  time, 
during  the  time  that  we  considered 
the  highway  bill,  that  this  particular 
project  ought  to  be  included  in  this 
bill,  because  of  the  special  circum- 
stances surrounding  that. 

If  you  want  to  get  on  the  floor,  and 
you  want  to  argue  that  those  special 
circumstances  no  longer  apply,  fine,  go 
ahead  and  do  that,  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
would    be    very    glad    to    accept    an 
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amendment  to  his  amendment  to 
throw  out  that  one.  too,  but  we 
thoo^t  maybe  In  the  interest  of  the 
acreement  that  was  made,  that  we 
ouilit  not  to  deal  with  that  particular 
amendment. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  Just  abso- 
lutely wrong  that  every  one  of  these 
hlchway  ivojects  Just  happens  to  be 
somebody  <m  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee who  is  doing  something  a  little 
Ut  special  for  his  district. 

The  problem  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey's  contention  that 
this  is  highway  trust  fund  money  is 
the  fact  that  every  time  you  transfer 
one  of  these  bits  of  money  to  a 
project,  you  take  it  out  of  the  formula 
money. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  it  comes 
out  of  someone's  hide.  Sure  it  does. 

You  cannot  say  no.  Somewhere 
along  the  line,  it  comes  out  of  money 
that  would  otherwise  be  going  to  for- 
mula moneys,  because  it  is  all  under 
Oramm-Rudman. 

It  is  all  impacted.  There  is  a  ceiling 
under  Oramm-Rudman,  and  so,  there- 
fore, it  does  not  get  into  formula 
money. 

Every  one  of  these  pork  barrel 
projects  comes  out  of  someone's  hide, 
and  the  problem  is  for  many  of  us  who 
do  not  happen  to  have  a  place  to  get 
our  little  piece  of  the  pork  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  it  comes  out 
of  the  hide  of  the  formula  money  that 
goes  toward  building  roads  in  our 
State. 

a  2100 

I  think  that  there  are  roads  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  are  Just  as  deserving  as 
some  of  the  roads  that  we  are  now  ap- 
propriating special  money  for  out 
here.  There  are  roads  in  Arizona, 
there  are  roads  in  Oeorgla,  there  are 
roads  all  over  the  place;  we  would  like 
to  have  everybody  play  by  the  same 
rules. 

We  are  not  playing  by  the  same 
rules  out  here  tonight,  and  we  do  not 
play  by  the  same  rules  at  all.  There  is 
always  a  special,  little  bit  of  pork  for 
those  folks  that  can  find  the  ways  to 
get  it  onto  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question. 

Would  the  gentleman  describe  which 
of  these  particular  projects,  which 
ones  were  authorized  and  which  ones 
were  not?   

Mr.  WALKER.  What  we  are  hearing 
on  the  floor  is  they  claim  that  all  of 
these  were  authorized.  The  fact  is, 
they  were  not  authorized  by  any  au- 
thorizing committee,  they  were  au- 
thorized under  continuing  resolutions, 
so  it  is  the  Appropriations  Committee 
members  who  got  them  authorized  in 
the  first  place  who  are  now  coming 


and  finding  the  funding  within 
t?  An  appropriations  bill  for  the 
bils  that  they  authorized  previously 
u$der  an  i4>propriations  biU.  It  is  a 
nice,  little  in-house  system;  the  prob- 
lebi  is  that  it  freezes  out  everybody 

el»e.  

Ut.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yi^ld,  I  understand  at  least  one  of  the 
ai)thorizations  or  one  of  the  appro- 
pijiations  projects  was  authorized  by 
the  appropriate  authorizing  commit- 
tee. Is  that  right? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Evidently  back  in 
IVTO  there  is  some  kind  of  a  perma- 
nent thing  that  went  in  place  for  the 
itimore-Washington  Parkway.  I 
ippen  to  drive  that  parkway  too,  and 
"  tell  you  that  there  are  an  awful 
loi  of  roads  in  Pennsylvania  that  are 
far  worse  shape  than  the  Baltimore- 
n  Parkway  is,  and  so  $2  mil- 
litti  of  money  that  might  otherwise 
find  its  way  to  Pennsylvania  is  going 
to  go  to  the  Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway  which  I  drive  every  week, 
and  which  I  can  say  may  have  some 
prpblems  with  it,  but  certainly  is  in  no 
wifrse  shape  than  any  road  that  I 
Yaipv  of  in  my  district. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
m^ve  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
mfke  it  clear  once  again,  concerning 
the  project  that  was  not  included  in 
this  amendment,  the  project  of  the 
geitleman  from  Massachusetts.  We 
an!  in  favor  of  that  project;  that 
pr  >Ject  is  in  the  bill.  Nobody  intended 
th|it  it  ought  to  be  out  of  the  bill. 

^ad  we  been  able  to  work  it  in  in 
time,  it  would  have  been  in  H.R.  2,  the 
hway  bill  that  was  passed  over  the 
ident's  veto.  So  I  want  to  make  it 
very,  very  clear,  we  were  only  talking 
ut  whether,  in  response  to  the 
ot^er  side  as  to  whether  projects  have 
n  authorized  or  not  authorized, 
to  this  taking  money  out  of  the 
formula  from  the  others.  I  would  state 
once  again,  there  is  in  the  highway 
it  fund  at  this  present  time  over 
above  the  legislation  that  we  have 
money  that  has  been  paid  by 
people  who  buy  gasoline  all  over 
coimtry.  Every  time  they  buy  a 
Ion  of  gasoline.  9  cents  is  paid  for 
highway  projects,  and  there  is  $9.7  bil- 
lion in  that  fimd  at  this  time.  Money 
thit  they  have  already  paid  that  may 
not  be  used  because  of  the  smoke  and 
mirrors  of  the  Budget  Act  that  we 
have  in  this  Congress. 

we  are  not  taking  money  from  other 
formulas  in  this  provision  and  we  are 
on^y  using  money  that  has  been  paid 
in  [the  trust  fund  by  law  may  not  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose. 

So  I  believe  that  the  wise  thing  to  do 
wo|uld  be  to  defeat  this  amendment 
and  get  on  with  this  legislation. 

llr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
mdve  to  strike  the  last  word. 
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Bfr.  I  Zliairman,  let  me  Just  say  to  my 


distinguished  chairman  who  I 
rary  much  working  with,  that  I 
you,  I  believe  it  was  a  little  over 
a  yeae  ago,  in  an  effort  here  on  the 
House!  floor  to  once  again  correctly 
le  trust  fund  out  of  the  budget 
That  we  had  what  is  techni- 
le  right  position.  As  you  know,  I 
strongly  to  the  group  on  the 
trust  fund  and  on  the  hlgh- 
it  fund  that  thinks  that  we 
build  infrastructure,  we  need 
to  hai^  a  capital  budget,  we  need  to 
take  it  I  off  budget. 

Sadly,  I  remind  my  distinguished 
chaimkn,  that  tonight  we  are  on  the 
House  |noor  under  rules  we  do  not  like. 
That  aadly  that  is  still  part  of  a  uni- 
fied bwdget  because  some  of  our  col- 
leagues voted  wrong  and  last  year  de- 
feated your  gallant  effort. 

So  under  the  rules  of  the  game  as 
defined  in  the  House  today,  sadly,  this 
extra  i  money  counts  against  the 
Gramm-Rudman  limit,  the  question 
before  aU  of  our  colleagues  is  simple: 
At  a  time  when  we  have  to  pick  and 
choose  carefully,  at  a  time  when  we 
have  to  have  very  limited  use  of  limit- 
ed resources,  do  we  want  to  crowd  the 
Gramm-Rudman  limit  by  allowing  the 
Appropriation  Committee  to  pick  and 
choose^  for  those  projects  the  Appro- 
priatiohs  Committee  likes,  to  decide 
which  highways  it  wants  to  authorize 
in  a  continuing  resolution,  which  is 
technically  not  an  authorizing  vehicle; 
to  come  back  then  and  appropriate  for 
something  it  authorized  and  should 
that  relatively  small  subgroup  of  the 
Congress  end  up  making  decisions 
which  happen,  to  a  peculiar  degree,  to 
fit  the  more  limited  experience  of  the 
memb^^  of  the  committee.  As  op- 
posed to  whether  it  is  our  committee 
or  oth^r  committees  having  the  full 
authorizing  committee  look  at  all  of 
the  options  in  the  coimtry  about  how 
to  spend  limited  resouirces. 

So,  only  in  this  narrow  sense,  would 
I  say  tQ  my  chairman,  that  as  the  rules 
were  s^  by  our  colleagues  who  defeat- 
ed us  last  year,  there  is  tragically  a 
ceiling  in  what  we  can  spend  out  of 
the  trust  fund  under  the  unified 
budget  and  it  does  apply  to  Oramm- 
Rudman. 

Mr.  POWARD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  think  the  gentleman  made 
a  great  statement.  If  we  are  going  to 
be  cutting  down  on  some  projects  to 
meet  the  Oramm-Rudman  levels, 
many  iteople  would  think  that  those 
who  speak  out  most  forcefully  for  It 
ought  to  be  the  ones  who  would  be 
willing  to  take  the  projects  from  their 
district  and  make  the  cuts  there. 

Mr.  OmORICH.  I  think  it  is  very 
clear,  J  would  say  to  the  chairman, 
that  those  of  us  who  are  willing  to 
stand  tip  and  examine  openly  how 
power  exists  in  the  House  obviously 
run  th0  risk  that  that  power  would 


make  it  a  little  harder  to  get  the  next 
bridge  or  a  little  more  difficult  to  get 
the  next  item. 

I  rely  on  the  sUtesmanllke  attitude 
of  all  of  our  committee  members  and 
know  that  they  would  never  hold  a 
grudge  because  of  a  clear  policy  differ- 
ence brought  out  clearly  in  the  open. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  Just  wanted  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  no  amendments  in 

hand.         

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to 
take  the  full  5  minutes.  I  think,  how- 
ever, this  amendment  was  offered  ob- 
viously somewhat  symbolically.  The 
projects  are  not  of  a  major  conse- 
quence, and  in  point  of  fact,  as  has 
been  made  very  clear  here,  there  were 
some  $23  million  worth  of  projects  in- 
cluded in  this  particular  section  and 
some  $11  million  is  to  be  cut  by  this 
particular  amendment. 

I  think,  very  frankly,  there  was  some 
misinformation.  First  of  all.  the  distin- 
guished sponsor  of  the  amendment  in- 
dicated the  projects  were  not  author- 
ized. Obviously,  all  of  them  are,  and 
indeed,  the  project  in  my  particular 
district,  but  which  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  so  aptly  pointed 
out,  is  used  by  probably  most  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  time  to 
time;  the  Baltimore-Washington  Park- 
way, Is  in  very  bad  shape. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  engineering 
study  indicating  why  this  project  is 
critically  needed,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  this  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
that  project. 

It  was  authorized  in  1970,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  now  found  out,  some  17 
years  ago.  There  is  a  special  authoriza- 
tion for  this  particular  parkway  which 
is  not  a  State  parkway,  but  belongs  to 
the  Park  Service,  and  indeed.  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  I  would  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  want  to  know  this  infor- 
mation as  he  considers  his  amend- 
ment. 

In  any  event,  whether  he  wants  to 
know  it  or  not,  I  am  going  to  give  him 
the  information.  These  are  two 
bridges  and  all  of  us  have  seen  pic- 
tures recently  of  bridges  collapsing 
and  people  dying.  They  are  not  going 
to  be  interested  next  year  if  these 
bridges  collapse  over  the  Patuxent  and 
Little  Patuxent  Rivers.  They  are  not 
going  to  be  interested  in  whether  or 
not  some  esoteric,  Gramm-Rudman 
ceiling  did  not  prevent  the  collapse  of 
these  bridges. 

This  is  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  this  Is  not  from  the  State  of 
Maryland;  this  is  not  from  Stent 
HoYKR's  office.  This  is  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  headed  by. 
of  course,  a  distinguished  appointee  of 
the   administration,  assigned  by   the 


Regional  Director  of  the  National 
Capital  Region  who  owns  this  road; 
not  the  State  of  Maryland. 
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This  is  a  Federal  road.  The  decks  are 
seriously  deteriorating,  and  are  esti- 
mated to  have  a  3-  to  7-year  life  span. 
This  was  a  judgment  made  2  years 
ago.  as  identified  in  the  supplemental 
bridge  safety  inspection  reports  com- 
piled by  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, $2  million  could  be  obligated 
right  now  in  fiscal  1988  based  on  fiscal 
1987-88  design.  In  other  words,  they 
could  get  to  these  bridges. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  all  this 
report,  but  the  problem  they  say  is 
these  bridges  are  badly  deteriorating 
and  may  collapse. 

I  understand  the  gentleman's  objec- 
tion that  there  may  be  other  areas  in 
the  country  that  are  that  way.  Having 
said  that,  there  may  have  been  even  a 
$19.4  million  project  In  Georgia  that  I 
know  that  gentleman  was  very  con- 
cerned about  that  was  located  in  a 
demonstration  project  in  the  highway 
bill,  not  in  the  general  allocation,  a 
special  interest  pleading  for  the  State 
of  Georgia.  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
supported  that  bill.  I  also  know  that 
the  gentleman  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  That  was  his  judgment. 
But  he  supported  that  special  demon- 
stration project. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  amendment,  symbolic  in  nature, 
but  perhaps  very  consequential  in 
terms  of  the  safety  of  the  American 
public. 

Yes,  there  are  other  needs.  We 
cannot  f  imd  indeed  all  the  needs  that 
there  are  out  there.  But  because  we 
cannot  f\md  all  the  needs  that  are 
there,  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
ought  not  to  respond  as  we  identify 
particular  safety  questions  to  those 
identified  safety  aspects. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  first  question  is. 
Does  the  money  in  this  bill  in  effect 
for  the  purposes  of  citizens  of  Mary- 
land increase  the  amount  of  money 
Maryland  gets  over  and  above  the 
highway  bill  authorization? 

Is  this  additional  money,  or  is  this 
taken  out  of  Maryland's  apportion- 
ment? 

Mr.  HOYER.  No,  it  Is  not  taken  out. 
This  is  a  Federal  road.  This  is  a  park 
road,  not  a  Federal  highway  in  that 
sense.  It  comes  out  of  the  Park  Service 
allocation.  To  that  extent  there  is  a 
competition  nationally,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  and  to  the  extent,  howev- 
er, that  we  have  a  particular  authori- 
zation for  this  highway,  it  does  not 
either  diminish  Maryland's  funds  or 
natioiud  funds. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  mii^t  ask  out 
other  question  along  the  same  line. 
Just  part  of  educating  the  Congreoa.  I 
guess. 

If  the  problems  are  as  severe  as  the 
gentleman  suggests,  and  I  do  not  in 
any  way  dispute  that,  why  is  it  not 
part  of  the  normal  request  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Program  or  the  normal 
request  of  the  Park  Service? 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
HoTXR]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  GnrcucH  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Horn  was  al* 
lowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.)          

Mr.  HOYER.  The  response  to  that 
question  is  that  we  are  going  to  be 
seeking— this  Is  a  $65  million  rehabili- 
tation program.  It  so  happens  that 
this  particular  project  is  perceived  as  a 
safety-sensitive  aspect  of  that  project. 
The  rest  is  rehabilitation— not  the 
rest,  there  are  some  other  safety-sensi- 
tive aspects  of  the  project— but  most 
of  it  is  obviously  rehabilitative  and  re- 
building, bringing  up  to  standard. 

But  the  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question  is,  this  is  a  particular  safety 
aspect,  and  what  the  Park  Service  has 
said,  "If  you  can  get  the  money,  we 
can  move  ahead  on  this  now  in  a  badly 
deteriorating  situation  which  ought  to 
be  moved  on  quickly."  We  have  that 
opportunity.  It  is  in  the  bill.  We  would 
hope  that  the  House  would  reject  this 
amendment  to  delete  this  very  needed 
project. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  ask  one 
other  question  if  I  might  of  my  col- 
league. Normally  and  in  normal  cir- 
cumstances would  this  bill— would  the 
authorization  for  this  particular  ex- 
penditure have  come  up  through  the 
Interior  as  part  of  the  Park  Service,  or 
have  come  up  through  Public  Works 
as  part  of  the  highway,  as  a  technical 
question? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Well,  the  technical  re- 
sponse is  I  think  somewhat  complicat- 
ed. I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  it, 
because  I  have  had  it  explained  to  me 
a  number  of  ways.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  knows,  because  he  sits 
on  the  committee,  this  project  was  au- 
thorized in  1970.  There  \s  nothing  fur- 
ther for  Public  Works  to  do;  $65  mil- 
lion is  in  that  authorization,  some  of 
which  has  been  spent. 

The  Appropriations  Committee 
simply  needs  to  allocate  those  siuos. 
Now  the  chairman  may  want  to  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong  on  that,  but  the 
point  is  that  this  has  already  been  au- 
thorized. This  is  not  being  authorized 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  ask,  if  I 
might,  it  would  be  my  inclination,  be- 
cause franitly  when  we  did  our  re- 
search we  did  not  candidly  go  back  17 
years,  and  I  appreciate  both  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  Member  from  Maryland 
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educating  us— I  would  be  inclined  to 
■Ik  unanimous  consent  that  that  par- 
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atd  it  presents  all  of  us  with  a  good 
opportunity  here.  That  opportuidty  is 
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passed  and  it  ended  up  being  put  into 
an  apD  rooriations  bill. 
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edueaUng  us— I  would  be  inclined  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  amendment 
which  would  affect  Biaryland  be 
dropped  from  the  amendment  if  we 
could  have  unanimous  consent  to  do 


Mr.  HOYER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's sussestion.  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  three  people  who  would 
object  to  that. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aslc  unan- 
imous ccmsent  to  remove  that  part  of 
the  amendment  which  relates  to  the 
Baltimore-Washington  Parkway.  It  is 
the  first  portion  of  the  amendment, 
page  61.  line  21.  through  page  62, 
line  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  that  part  of  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  61.  line  31.  through  page  62.  line  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ariaona? 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

PAUIAMBrTAKT  IMQUIHT 

Mr.  OmORICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamoitary  inquiiy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  you  have  to  be 
on  your  feet  to  object,  and  that  the 
gentleman  who  objected  was  not  on 
his  feet 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
had  objected  earlier  when  he  was  on 
his  feet  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  m^preciate  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  objection  to  my  re- 
quest to  exempt  the  Baltimore- Wash- 
ington Parkway.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  made  the  point  earlier  that 
perhi4»  this  amendment  was  present- 
ed as  a  symlMllc  amendment,  and  in 
some  respects  that  is  of  course  true.  It 
is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  try  to 
pick  out  specific  projects  from  a  very 
large  bill  and  try  to  have  those 
projects  defeated,  particiilarly  when, 
as  I  said  in  my  remarks,  these  are  un- 
doubtedly good  projects. 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make 
by  this  amendment  is  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  return  to  Arizona 
and  explain  to  my  constituents  why  it 
Is  that  the  Congress  does  business  this 
way.  and  why  I  do  not  stand  up  and 
make  an  objection  when  I  have  the  op- 
portunity to  do  that  It  seems  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  purpose  of 
this  ammdment  is  in  fact  symbolic. 


and  it  presents  all  of  us  with  a  good 
oi^rtunlty  here.  That  opportunity  is 
to  vote  to  save  some  money;  to  vote  to 
stick  with  Oramm-Rudman;  to  vote 
not  to  violate  the  Budget  Act;  to  vote 
in  effect  to  do  business  as  we  ought  to 
dq  business,  by  having  our  highways, 
the  priority  for  those  highwasrs  deter- 
mfeied  on  a  State  level  with  the  money 
to  be  shared  through  the  allocation 
formula  through  the  States  rather 
than  for  specific  committees  of  the 
Coigress  to  identify  specific  projects 
for  their  members  for  special  treat- 
ment in  a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  this  kind. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  me  to 
ex|>lain  to  my  constituents  when  they 
se6  these  special  projects  and  there  is 
no  apparent  way  for  us  to  try  to 
remove  these  projects  and  to  have 
th6m  put  back  into  the  formula  in  the 
ustal  way. 

There  would  be  more  money  avail- 
able for  projects  in  my  State  and 
other  States  if  this  money  was  not 
mape  available  through  this  special 
procedure,  and  that  is  why.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  asked  for  the  withdrawal  of 
th6se  $11  million  in  these  four  specific 
pn^jects.  Whatever  else  has  been  said 
hefe  this  evening,  there  is  one  fact 

3,  remains:  These  are  four  special 
ects.  Nobody  else  is  treated  this 
,  Just  these  four  special  projects. 
Th|it  Is  what  we  are  objecting  to,  the 
princess. 

litr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

N  J.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
ma  1  for  yielding. 

hi.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
thg  gentleman  from  Maryland,  there 
se^ns  to  be  some  confusion,  our  staff 
is  doing  some  research,  and  it  was 
their  Impression  that  the  original  au- 
thorization was  inadequate,  that  there 
was  a  clause  put  in  a  highway  bill  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  before  last  which 
did  not  get  passed,  and  that  it  was 
theki  put  in  an  appropriations  bill 
sinie  then  relating  directly  to  the  Bal- 
timore highway.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOYER.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  yield,  I  am  not  sure,  the 
provision  that  was— that  they  may  be 
referring  to  was  a  provision  that  we 
passed  2  years  ago  which  deleted  the 
[Irement  that  the  highway  be 
transferred  to  the  State.  The  Federal 
GoTemment  and  the  State  could  never 
agrfee  on  that.  The  Federal  Govem- 
meM  decided  to  keep  it,  and  that  was 
incKided  as  a  deletion  2  years  ago. 

.  GINGRICH.  And  was  that  pro- 
visk>n  In  an  authorizing  biU  or  in  an 
apEB-opriations  bill? 

IVlr.  HOYER.  That  was  in  an  author- 
izinjg  bill. 

Nr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  that  our 
sta  f  was  under  the  impression  that  in 


fac 


the   authorizing  bill  was  never 
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passed  and  it  ended  up  being  put  into 
an  app  ropriationa  bill. 

Mr.  aOYER.  That  may  have  been 
the  cage;  the  gentleman  may  be  cor- 
rect. But  all  that  deals  with,  that  is 
not  authorizing  the  project,  that  was 
taking  out  a  condition  in  this  1970  au- 
thoriz^ion  biU.  There  was  a  condition 
preced^,  the  gentleman  is  correct  on 
that  but  the  project  was  authorized  in 

1970.  r 

I  D  2120 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Could  the  gentle- 
man inform  us,  was  the  gentleman's 
precedent  then  in  the  1970  biU  that 
the  h^hway  was  ultimately  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  State? 

Mr.  HOYER.  That  was  the  condition 
precedent  in  1970  which  the  Federal 
Govenvnent  abandoned. 

UNORICH.  So  we  are  relying 
authorization  which  would 
led  the  highway  over  to  the 
which  has  l)een  amended 
id  the  State  will  not  take  it, 
the  highway  been  turned  over 
itate,  l>ased  on  the  authoriza- 
we  are  relying  on.  this  would 
-ly  be  an  addition  to  Mary- 
ids? 
lOYER.  If  that  were  the  case. 
And  If  I  had  $2  million  in 
I  would  not  have  to  lie  up 
g  about  it.  What  does  the 
"if"  haVe  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  9INGRICH.  Had  the  gentle- 
man's colleague  not  objected.  I  would 
still  have  preferred  to  have  taken  It 
out  to  add  a  minimum  clutter,  and  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  efforts  to 
educate  the  House. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia. 

The  CmAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyi]. 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairmfm  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

I  RECORSID  VOTE 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  a 
recorde^l  vote. 

A  recdrded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  Tote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  133.  noes 
254.  nol^  voting  46.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  60] 
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Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barton 

Bates 

Bereuter 

BUlraUs 

Bonker 

Buechner 

Buimlnc 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Coble 

Coleman  <ko> 
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Corabest 

Cral« 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (U.) 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioOuardl 

Doman  (CA> 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK> 

FaweU 

Fields 

Prenzel 

GaUegly 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

Ooodling 

Oradison 


Orandy 

Oregg 

Ounderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Haatert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 


JohnMn  (CT) 

Packard 

Smith,  Robert 

J(duiMa(SD) 

Pasbayan 

(NB) 

Kaaleh 

Smith.  Robert 

Konnyu 

Petri 

(OR) 

K7I 

Porter 

Snowe 

Lagomanino 

Ravenel 

Spence 

LeathCTZ) 

Regula 

liBwtXCA) 

Rhodes 

Stenholm 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ridge 

Stimip 

Ugfatfoot 

Ritter 

Sundquist 

UUan 

Roberts 

Sweeney 

Tiunr*" 

Roemer 

Swindall 

Mack 

Rowland  (CT)      Tauke 

Marlenee 

Saiki 

Tausln 

ICaTtin(n>) 

Saxton 

Thomas  (CA> 

Martin  (NT) 

Schneider 

UptCHl 

McCoUum 

Sehuette 

Vucanovich 

McEwen 

Schulze 

Walker 

MCMUlanCNC) 

Sensenbrenner     Weldon 

Meyers 

Sharp 

Whittaker 

Michel 

Shaw 

Williams 

Miller  (WA) 

Shumway 

WorUey 

Molinari 

Shuster 

WyUe 

Mnorhead 

Smith  (NE) 

Toung  (AK) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Rmith  (TX) 

Young  (Ha) 

Nielson 

Smith.  Denny 

Oxley 

(OR) 

NOES-254 

Ackerman 

Durbin 

Levin  (MI) 

Akaka 

Dwyer 

Levine(CA) 

Alexander 

Dyson 

Lewis  (OA) 

Anderson 

Knkart 

Upinskl 

Andrews 

Edwards  (CA)      Uoyd 

Anthony 

Emerson 

Lott 

Applegate 

English 

Lowery  (CA) 

Atkins 

Erdreich 

Lowry  (WA) 

AuCoin 

Espy 

Barnard 

Evans 

MacKay 

Bateman 

FtsceU 

Manton 

Beilenson 

Fado 

Markey 

Bennett 

Felghan 

Matsul 

BenUey 

Fish 

Mavroules 

Berman 

Flake 

MaaoU 

BeviU 

FUppo 

McCandless 

Biaggi 

Florio 

McCloakey 

BUbray 

Foley 

McCurdy 

BUley 

Ftonl(MI) 

McGratb 

Boehlert 

Frank 

McHugh 

Boggs 

Frost 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Bolaod 

Oallo 

Mfume 

Boner  (TN) 

Oaydos 

Mica 

Bonior(MI) 

Oejdenson 

Miller  (CA) 

Borakl 

Oephardt 

MineU 

Boaoo 

Gibbons 

Moakley 

Boucher 

Oilman 

MoUohan 

Boxer 

GUckman 

Montgomery 

Brennan 

Oonxalec 

Moody 

Brooks 

Gordon 

Morella 

Bronmfield 

Grant 

Morrison  (CT) 

Brown  (CA) 

Oray(IL) 

Mrazek 

Bruce 

Green 

Murtha 

Bryant 

Guarlni 

Myers 

Hammerachmidt  Nagle 

Byron 

Harris 

Natcher 

Campbell 

Hayes  (IL) 

Neal 

Cardin 

Haves  (LA) 

Nelson 

Carper 

Hefner 

Nichols 

Carr 

Hertel 

Nowak 

Chapman 

Hiichbnieckner    Oberstar 

Chappell 

Horton 

Obey 

Clarke 

Howard 

OUn 

Clay 

Hoyer 

Ortis 

dinger 

Huckaby 

Owens  (NT) 

Coelho 

Hughes 

Owens  (Xrr) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Jetfords 

PanetU 

Conte 

Jenkins 

Parrls 

Conyers 

Jones  (NO 

Pease 

Cooper 

JonU 

Potny 

Coughlin 

Kaniorskl 

Perkins 

Coyne 

Kaptur 

Pickett 

Crockett 

Kastenmeier         Pldde 

Darden 

Kennedy 

Price  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

KenneUy 

Price  (NO 

deUOana 

KUdee 

Fundi 

DeFaaio 

Klecska 

Quilten 

DeLay 

Kolbe 

RahaU 

Dellums 

Kolter 

Rangel 

Derrick 

Kostmayer           Ray 

Dicks 

Lancaster 

Rinaldo 

Dlngell 

lantoa 

Robinson 

Dlxim 

Lehman  (CA)       Rodino 

Donnelly 

Lehman  (FL)       Roe 

Downey 

Leiand 

Rogen 

Duncan 

Lent 

Rom 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sehaefer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sikoraki 

Sislsky 


Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NT) 
Slaughter  (VA) 


Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solan 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggen 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Strmtton 

Studds 

Swin 

Synar 

TaUon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Trafleant 

Traxler 


UdaU 

Valenttaie 

Vento 

Viscloeky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Wazman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tales 

Tatron 
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Annunaio 

Aspin 

Bartlett 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

CoUlns 

Courter 

Crwie 

Daniel 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Dymally 

Early 

FoiUetU 

Pord(TN) 

Oarda 


Gray  (PA) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hubbard 

Hutto 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

LaFUce 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Uvlngston 

Lukens.  Donald 


McKlnney 

MlUer  (OH) 

Murphy 

Dakar 

Pepper 

Richardson 

Rostenkowskl 

Scheuer 

Soknmm 

Taylor 

Tonrioelli 

Towns 

VanderJagt 

Wilson 


Martlnes 
McDade 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pair. 

On  this  vote: 

fix.  Boulter  for,  with  Ui.  Ford  o£  Tennes- 
see acainst. 

Mr.  NICHOUS  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  and  Mr. 
ROBERTS  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Qerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BIGRWAT  SArKTT  AHD  gCOHOmC  DBVKLOPMXNT 
DmORBnATIOR  PROJECTS 


(mOHWAT  nUBT  FUNB) 
(TRAMSnS  OP  PUIIDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Highway 
Safety  and  E(»nomlc  Development  Donon- 
straUon  Projecte",  $6,000,000.  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  "Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Grants"  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

HIGHWAY  SAPETT  IMFROVEIfSIlT 
DEM OHSTRATIOH  PROJECT 

(HI<mWAT  TROST  pum) 

(TRANBPER  OP  PUHSS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Highway 
Safety  Improvement  Demonstration 
Project",  $2,000,000.  to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  "Motor  Carrier  Safety  Grants"  and 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

HIGHWAY-RAIUIOAS  GRADE  CROSSING  SAPETT 
IKMOHSTRATIOH  PROJECT 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  PX7HD) 

(TRANSPER  OP  PUMDS) 

Tot  an  additional  amount  for  "Highway- 
Railroad  Grade  Crossing  Safety  Demonstra- 
tion Project",  $2,000,000.  to  be  derived  by 
transfer     from     "Motor     Carrier     Safety 


VEHICULAR  AND  FEDEEIRIAII  SAPETT 
DEMOMSTRATirai  PEOJBCT 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  PUND) 

<TRAHSPBR  OP  PUEDS) 

For  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  a  demon- 
straUon  of  methods  of  linproving  vehicular 
and  pedestrian  safety  on  roads  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid urban  and  Federal-aid  secondary 
systems.  Involving  Route  66  in  Northamp- 
ton and  Huntington.  Maasacbuaetta,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$12,000,000.  to  be  derived  from  the  Hl^way 
Trust  Fund  and  to  reooaln  available  until 
expended,  of  which  $5,000,000  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Motor  Carrier  Safety  Grants"  and  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  all  funds  appropriated  under  this  head 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  limitation  on  obll- 
gaUons  for  Federal-aid  highways  and  high- 
way safety  construction  programs. 

National  Highway  Thappic  Sapety 
AmmnsTRATioH 

OPBunONS  AMD  WEBEARfM 

(TRANSPER  OP  PUNOS) 

■poT  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Operations 
and  Research".  $1,000,000,  to  l>e  derived 
from  unobligated  balances  of  funds  made 
available  by  section  311  of  Public  Law  96- 
131  for  rqdaoement  of  fadlltlea  asMCtated 
with  Interstate  Route  170  and  to  be  merged 
with  this  account,  notwithstanding  any  limi- 
tation on  obligations  on  Federal-aid  high- 
ways, and  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Fed^iai.  Railroad  Asmoostration 

rail  8bivice  assistamca 

(oisapproval  op  ddereal) 

The  Congress  disapproves  deferral  D87-4a 
relating  to  the  Federal  Railroad  Admlnlstra- 
Uon,  "RaO  Service  Aaststance",  as  set  forth 
in  the  message  of  January  28,  1987,  whleb 
was  transmitted  to  the  CongreM  by  the 
President  The  disapproval  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  this  Act  and  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  deferral  disap- 
proved herein  shall  be  made  available  for 
obligation. 

HORTHEA8T  CORRIDOR  mPROVEKBTT  PROGRAM 
(DISAPPROVAL  OP  DDERRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  deferral  D87-46 
relating  to  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. "Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Program",  as  set  forth  in  the  message  of 
January  38,  1987,  which  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President.  The  disap- 
proval shall  be  effective  upon  enactment 
into  law  of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  deferral  disapproved  herein  shall 
be  made  available  for  obligation. 

RAILROAD  RSHABIUTATtOM  AMD  IMFROVEItBMT 
pmAMCmC  PUMIM 

Vm  payment  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  debt  reduction.  $12,500,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  together 
with  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  interest  due  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  tmder  the  tenna  and  condi- 
tions of  such  debt. 

SETTLEMEHTS  OP  RAIUtOAO  LITKMTIOM 

For  the  settlement  of  promissory  notes 
pursuant  to  section  210(f)  of  the  Regional 
RaU  ReorganisaUon  Act  of  1973  (PubUc  Law 
93-236),  as  amended.  $56,928,495.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  together  wiUi  such 
sums  as  may  be  necenary  for  the  payment 
of  interest  due  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
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the  tcniiB  and  ooodftioDi  of 


oonuuL 

The  Ooncraa  iMmbiwoiw  defenml  D87-46 
relatlnc  to  the  Fedenl  lUllnwd  Admlnistn- 
UoB.  "Oonnll  Oammuter  Tniwttlon  Aaslrt- 
■noe^.  u  aet  forth  in  the  meaage  of  Janu- 
ary St.  IMT.  iHikh  waa  tnuoamltted  to  the 
rnngrMi  by  the  Prealdent.  The  disapproval 
shaB  be  effective  upon  enactment  into  law 
of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  the  propoaed 
deferral  dinppraved  herein  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation. 

Ukbui  Masa  TKAaaroaxATioM 

ABHnnsnuTioa 

vtaiMen,  TmAonan.  urn  HuitAii  xbsoukcss 

(matfraovAL  or  OBraaaAL) 

The  Ooogreai  dfapproves  $4,034,000  of 
the  propoaed  deferral  D87-47  relating  to  the 
XMmn  Haas  Tranaportatkm  AdminlstraUon, 
"Reaeardi.  Training,  and  Human  Re- 
aouieea".  as  aet  forth  in  the  message  of  Jan- 
uary 3S.  1M7.  whiidi  was  transmitted  to  the 
Ooogreas  by  the  President  The  disapproval 
shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  into  law 
of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  the  deferral 
disap|»t>ved  herein  shall  be  made  available 
fOroWigation, 

nRsasxaxB  nuuram  aBAins-TKAirarr 
anaamovAL  or  nmuua) 
Hie  OongreaB  disapproves  deferral  D87-48 
relating  to  the  Urban  Mass  TranaportaUon 
Administratiaa.  "Interstate  Transfer 
Oraata-Tranrit".  as  set  fwth  in  the  message 
of  January  as.  1987.  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President.  The  disap- 
proval shall  be  ^fective  upon  enactment 
into  law  of  thia  Act  and  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  deferral  disapuroved  herein  shall 
lie  made  avallaUe  for  obligation. 

Sam  LawiBKX  Sbawat  DcvKLonoiiT 

OOIPOKAXIOW 

OFBumms  Ain>  MAnmaTAircB 
mAMoa  MAnrxBif AMCK  tkubt  roMS) 
For  necessary  expenses  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  those  portions  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  operated  and  maintained 
by  the  Saint  lAwrenoe  Seaway  Development 
Oorporatian.  $4,000,000.  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  available  in  and  derived  from  the 
Harbor  Maintenance  Trust  Fund,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  9S-662. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

DlPAmiBIT  or  TBK  TUASUBT 

USAIK  or  BAIMT  LAWKBIICS  SBAWAT  TOLLS 

(BAIBOa  KAnrTBTAHCB  nUST  rnilD) 

For  rebate  of  the  United  States'  portion  of 
tolls  paid  for  use  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-M3. 
$8.2SO.00O.  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
available  in  and  derived  from  the  Harbor 
Maintenance  Trust  Fund,  to  remain  avail- 
at>Ie  unta  eimended.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$250,000  shaU  be  available  for  expenses  of 
administering  the  rebates. 

Pamama  Camal  CoioasaioH 


For  an  aiMltional  amount  for  "Operating 
Expenses".  $8,013,000.  to  be  derived  from 
the  Panama  Canal  CommisBion  Fund,  of 
which  $4,000,000  shaU  be  available  to  cover 
the  cost  of  removing  a  landslide  at  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  $2,013,000  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  payment  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  pursuant  to  article  Xm.  para- 
graph 4(c)  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of 
1077. 


j  GENERAL  PROVISION 

I  AmaAK  AmvisoaT  Comnssioii 
JNone  of  the  funds  provided  for  the  De- 
imrtment  of  Transportation  in  thia  or  any 
oiher  Act  shall  be  used  to  implement  any 
diarter  establishing  an  advisory  commiasion 
o^  the  privatisation  of  Amtrak. 
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omaxB  BT  m.  AansT 
I  Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a)i  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aauxr.  On 
page  67,  line  32.  strike  all  language  through 
line  28. 

Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pit>vi8ions  of  the  bill  that  I  seek  to 
strike  are  those  provisions  that  pro- 
hibit Department  of  Transportation 
finds  from  being  used  to  fund  an  es- 
tablished Commission  to  implement  a 
study  of  the  privatization  of  Amtrak. 

This  is  an  amendment,  concerning 
which  I  feel  very  strongly,  and  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  to  advise  the  body  that  I 
will  call  for  a  recorded  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

The  concept  of  privatization  has  a 
gfeat  deal  of  value  to  us.  For  many  of 
u$.  privatization  does  not  represent 
something  new,  but  It  represents  a  res- 
toration of  the  traditional  structure  of 
a  private  enterprise  Democratic  politi- 
cal economic  sj^tem. 

We  are  very  much  concerned  about 
the  intrusion  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  into  the  affairs  of  Commerce, 
aad  in  many  cases,  the  overburdening 
of  Government  by  the  acquisition  of 
functions  and  activities  that  leglti- 
miately  and  more  efficiently  can  be 
carried  out  In  the  private  sector,  thus 
not  only  handicapping  the  productivi- 
ty of  those  sectors  of  the  economy  and 
dknlnishlng  the  overaU  well-being  of 
the  commimlty,  but  also.  In  addition 
to  that,  overburdening  the  Govern- 
ment so  that,  in  fact,  we  are  unable  to 
perform  our  necessary  and  legitimate 
ta^ks. 

Amtrak  represents  a  case  in  point 
where,  for  many  of  us.  the  Federal 
Government  involved  in  a  business  for 
which  It  is  not  equipped  and,  we  be- 
lieve, it  has  no  legitimate  authority. 

We  believe  that  we  can  Improve  the 
efficiency  of  rail  transportation,  de- 
crease the  Federal  budget,  providing  a 
satfety  valve  to  the  Gramm-Rudman 
budget  pressure  that  not  only  allows 
ug  to  reduce  costs,  but  allows  the  con- 
siders of  transportation  services  to 
g8t  better  services  at  less  cost  with 
gileater  efficiency  through  the  private 
sector. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
quite  rightly  established  a  commission 
to  examine  these  propositions,  to 
study  the  issue.  This  is  a  study,  a 
study  that  will  test  the  proposition 
with  data  and  analysis.  If  the  analysis 
si«}ports  our  contention,  we  should 
hf  ve  a  proven  validity  to  save  the  tax- 
payers about  $700  million  a  year. 


If 
able 
er 
great 


re  are  correct,  we  should  alao  be 
provide  passengers  with  great- 
trtatlon    opportunities    at 
»r  efficiency   and   with   greater 


equity,  and  we  should  provide  the  Na- 
Uon's  taxpayers  a  reprieve  from  the 
tax  burden  that  they  must  carry  in 
order  to  sut»ldlze  the  transportation 
needs  of  a  few. 

Amtrak,  I  believe,  is  an  ideal  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  the  concept  of  privat- 
ization, restore  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  private 
sector,  and  to  provide  the  American 
consumers  with  greater  opportunities, 
greater  efficiency  and  greater  prosper- 
ity. 

It  would  seem  to  me  a  very  serious 
loss  indeed  if  this  body  would  deprive 
the  American  people  of  the  opportuni- 
ty to  gain  more  knowledge  and  more 
understanding  by  striking  the  ability 
of  thQ  Department  of  Transportation 
'  this  study  and  to  further  ad- 
;his  proposition. 

WALKER.  Mi.  Chairman.  wlU 
itleman  yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
!>m  Pennsylvania. 
'ALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
e  the  gentleman  for  his 
lent.  It  seems  to  me  rather  odd 
that  a  little  while  ago.  we  approved  In 
this  Dody  spending  $10  million  to 
study  socialized  agriculture,  but  when 
it  com^  to  the  idea  of  maybe  looking 
at  whether  or  not  we  could  privatize 
~  system,  now  we  are  going 
that  from  being  even  consld- 
even  looked  at. 
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me  hand,  leftwing  Democrats 
^ve  us  say  that  what  we  can  do 
is  study  socializing  the  entire  agricul- 
tural tjrstem,  but  we  cannot  look  at 
splnnlhg  off  private  enterprise  In  the 
railroaki  system.  It  Just  strikes  me  as 
being  ki  totally  ludicrous  kind  of  dl- 
chotoi  ly  in  this  bill. 

Mr. .  OlMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gei  Itleman  for  his  observation. 

Mi.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  rather  in- 
terestihg  that  after  most  of  the 
evenlnk  when  Members  have  been  pro- 
posingj  cuts  to  our  supplemental  ap- 
proprilitlon  bill,  now  my  friend,  the 
gentlelnan  from  Texas,  wants  to  add 
money  to  our  bill.  This  is  a  new 
swltchj 

The  real  issue  is  the  makeup  of  the 
Commission  that  he  is  concerned 
about.  Our  subcommittee  opposed 
fundlnlg  for  this  Commission  at  this 
time,  ^d  it  is  best  explained  in  a  few 
lines  from  the  committee  report  lan- 
guage.ll  will  read  what  it  says: 

The  Conunittee  is  concerned  that  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  the  Privatization  of 
Amtrak.  proposed  by  the  Secretary  on 
March  6,  1987.  reflects  an  unbalanced  bias 


favoring  the  elimination  of  Amtrak  rail  pas- 
senger service.  The  announced  membership 
of  the  Commission,  together  with  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  iU  charter,  raise  serious 
questions  as  to  the  objectivity  and  Inten- 
tions of  the  Commission.  Termination  of 
Amtrak  service  repeatedly  has  been  rejected 
by  the  Congress.  While  the  Committee 
would  Value  recommendations  for  reducing 
Amtrak's  d^>endence  on  federal  support 
and  for  Increasing  iU  efficiency,  it  is  unclear 
that  the  Commission  as  presently  constitut- 
ed and  chartered  can  provide  any  proposals 
toward  this  end. 


Our  subcommittee  has  given  com- 
promise language  to  the  Secretary's 
office  that  they  are  studying  at  the 
present  time.  Should  that  compromise 
language  be  accepted  by  the  Secre- 
tary's office  and  by  the  authorizing 
committee,  our  subcommittee  would 
have  no  more  problem  with  this  study 
group,  and  we  would  remove  our  objec- 
tion to  the  fimding  as  proposed  by  the 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  allow  me,  I  would 
touch  qulcldy  on  two  points. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  accurate 
for  the  gentleman  to  characterize  my 
amendment  as  one  that  would  spend 
more  money.  The  money  the  Depart- 
ment has  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  is 
already  authorized  and  appropriated 
and  would  be  transferred  from  some 
other  department  fimction. 

The  other  point  the  gentleman 
made— and  the  gentleman  and  I  did 
discuss  this— is  that  I  appreciate  he 
may  be  concerned  with  the  composi- 
tion of  the  study  commission  and 
would  like  to  use  this  leverage  to  make 
a  change. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  have  foimd 
myself  in  this  body  many  times  having 
to  accept  study  commission  member- 
ships that  I  found  inconvenient  to  my 
point  of  view,  and  on  that  basis  I 
would  still  insist  or  hope  that  the 
Members  would  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment. I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
point  of  view  also  that  in  conference 
he  hopes  to  achieve  desired  results, 
but  I  have  to  say  in  all  candor  that  I 
have  come  to  be  not  too  optimistic 
about  what  I  could  rely  on  in  confer- 
ence even  though  I  know  the  gentle- 
man would  fight  hard  for  the  points 
that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  understand  the  gentleman's  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  to  oiu- 
colleagues  that  the  process  of  privat- 
ization is  a  very  Important  experiment 
on  how  we  nm  this  Govenunent  and 
how  we  achieve  certain  things. 


This  study  commission  does  not 
achieve  anything  legally  without  Con- 
gress i^jprovlng  it.  What  it  does  is 
allow  the  Reagan  administration  to 
move  forward  with  the  process  of 
studying  and  reporting  on  privatiza- 
tion. I  would  ask  my  friends  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  why  be  afraid  of  it? 
At  least  let  lis  look  at  it.  Let  us  get  it 
out  in  the  open. 

If  It  can  deliver  rail  service.  If  it  can 
serve  the  passenger  better,  if  It  is 
better  for  the  country,  let  us  at  least 
give  it  a  chance. 

I  would  hope  that  no  one  woxild  vote 
for  ignorance,  that  no  one  would  vote 
to  cut  off  the  study,  that  we  would  in- 
stead allow  the  study  to  go  forward 
and  allow  the  Commission  to  report, 
and  then  this  Congress  in  its  appropri- 
ate committees  and  subcommittees  can 
take  up  their  rei)ort. 

So  I  would  strongly  urge  a  vote  in 
favor  of  allowing  this  Commission  to 
look  at  the  issue  of  privatizing  Amtrak 
and  to  recognize  that  all  It  is  doing  is 
raising  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
this  Is  a  useful  process.  I  think  it  is  le- 
gitimate for  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  appoint  a  committee  that 
fits  the  Interests  and  the  values  of  the 
administration,  Imowing  that  when 
that  Commission  comes  to  the  Con- 
gress, we  will  have  a  chance  to  work 
our  will. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  ArmktI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


lCarTlna(WA) 

Ne«l 

NtdMMi 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parrte 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (NO 

Punell 

Quilten 

Ravenel 

Recula 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Robiima 

Roemer 

RofOB 


Ackermao 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderaon 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Appleiate 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bates 

Betlenaon 

Bereuter 


Rookema 

Saiki 

Setaaefer 

Sctartwder 
Sdiuette 


atansdand 
Stcnhotan 


■CCOBSXD  von 
Mr.     ARMEY.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  144,  noes 
239.  not  voting  50,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  61] 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

BUirakis 

BlUey 

Broomfleld 

Buechner 

Bunnlns 

Burton 

CaUahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

CUnser 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Couxhlin 

Craig 

Dannemeyer 

DavU  (IL) 

delaOarza 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 
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DioOuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Fields 

Fish 

Frensel 

OaUegly 

Oekas 

Oibbons 

Olncrich 

Oocxlllng 

Oradlson 

Oraody 

Orecs 

Ounderson 

Hanunerschmidt 

Etansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Heney 

Henry 

Herser 

HUer 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 


Huekaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inbofe 

Irdand 

Johnson  (SO) 

Kaslch 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Ijtcomarslno 

Lancaster 

Leath(TX) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uchtfoot 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lunsren 

Mack 

Martin  (U.) 

MeCandleas 

MoCoUum 

McCurdy 

McBwen 

McMillan  (NO 

Mkhel 

MIUer(WA) 

Moorhead 


BeviU 

nam 

BUbiay 

Boehlert 

Bocss 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor(MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

C^ampbeU 

Cardtn 

Carper 

Carr 

CHapman 

Cbappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Coote 

Conyera 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (MI) 

DePazlo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Doimelly 

Duncan 

Durbtn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Espy 

Evans 

FasceU 

PaweU 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Flake 

nippo 

Florio 


Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (TZ) 
Smith.  Domy 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 

NOES— 230 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Prai^ 

Frost 

Oallo 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oephardt 

Oilman 

Olickman 

Oonnles 

Gordon 

Orant 

Oray(IL) 

Oreen 

Ouarinl 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hayes  (tL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

jenlclns 

Johnson  (CT) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjoraki 

Kaptur 

Kastenraeier 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (n<) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NT) 

Matnil 

MavTOUles 

MaiaoU 

McCIoskey 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MP) 

Meyen 

Mfume 

Mkai 

MIUer(CA) 

Mineta 


Sondqulst 

Swladall 

Thomas  (CA) 

Uptoo 

Vueaoovleb 

Walker 

Weber 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Write 

Toons  (AK) 

Touns(n>) 


Moakley 
IfoUnari 
MoUohan 


Moody 

Morella 
Morrtaon(CD 


Murtha 

Nacle 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oberatar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortii 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

PanetU 

Fashayan 

Patteraon 


Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Price  (IL> 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland  (CD 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

SaztoD 

Schneider 

Sehumer 

Sharp 

Sikorskl 


Skacss 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Spiatt 

StOermaln 

Stacser* 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sjmar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauain 

Ttaamas(OA) 

Torres 

Ttaflcant 
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wnuuM 


WOlpB 

WMn 

Tmt« 

Tatitin 


HOTVormo-ao 


I  (CO) 


PdrKTN) 

Gtareta 

aimj(PA> 


mi) 


lflller<OH) 
Muiphy 

Oakar 


Da*d7 

DynaUy 

briy 

FocUette 


KND) 


(lA) 


Butto  RldiardMa 

Roatenkowiki 
8ebe«ier 
Solan 
Sokmion 
Swin 
Tkylor 
.Donald    TorrkseUl 
Tliwiia 
Vander  Jact 
WUMin 

MtaOnatr 

a  2210 


The  C3erk  announced  the  following 
pair 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Boulter    for,    with    Mr.    Dymally 
MBlnit. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

lis.  SNOWE  changed  her  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The   remit   of   the    vote   was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 
CHAPTER  Zn 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

OmCB  OF  THX  SmCTABT 


■AuumsAm 
For  an  xfcMUonal  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $6,800,000.  of  which  $800,000 
la  for  the  Office  of  Depreciation  Analysis, 
and  of  which  $8,000,000  is  to  remain  avail- 
able unto  expended  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments to  the  Treasury  Annex. 

FnuaciAL  MAiiAt^Mxirr  Sxrvick 

■Ai  »■¥»■  AMDKXniTSIS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and    expenses".    $1,900,000.    which    shaU 
remain       available       through       Septem- 
ber 30,  loaa.  for  headquarters  relocation. 
BnBXAn  or  Au»hol.  Tobacco  aiid  Firxakmb 

SALAXIXB  AHO  KXPKHSB 

For  an  artrtitJonal  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $10,000,000. 

Umm  Statbs  CnsroKs  Ssavics 

OnaAXIOH  AHD  MAIHTXIIAIICX,  AIS 

mTBmicnoii  raooBAM 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
headinc  in  Public  Law  M-800  and  PubUc 
Law  W-801,  $2,800,000  shaU  remain  avaU- 
able  untU  September  30.  1988.  for  the  pur- 
pose stated  In  the  ctmference  report  to  ac- 
company H.J.  Res.  738  (House  Report  99- 
1008). 

DISAFPaOVAL  or  DSLAT  tH  AVAILABIUTT 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposal  to 
dday  availability  of  obligation  of 
$33,090,000  for  Operation  and  Maintenance. 
Air  IntenUetion  Program.  untO  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987,  contained  in  House  Document 
100-31.  of  February  9.  1987.  This  disapprov- 
al shaD  be  effective  upon  enactment  into 


law  of  this  Act  and  the  funds  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation. 

IimaiiAL  Rbvbiiub  Sibvicx 
PBOcassmo  TAX  aaroaira 
For  an  additkmal  amount  for  "Processing 
I  kx  returns".  $88,300,000. 

axAMnrATioM  ahd  appsals 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Examina- 
I  Ion  and  appeals",  $8,110,000. 

nrvxsncATiOM,  coixacnoa  amd  taxfatsb 
ssavici 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Investiga- 
<  Ion,  collection,  and  taxpayer  service", 
J  16,690,000. 

UmrxD  States  Sbckxt  Sdvicx 

SAIARlaS  AMD  KXrailSBS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
^d  expenses",  $8,722,000. 

UinixD  Statks  Postai,  Sibvicb 

PATMSMT  to  TBI  postal  SIBVICX  POHD 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payment  to 
tfM  Postal  Service  Fund",  $79,177,000. 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Okrbbal  Services  AsiciinsTRATioii 
FtoEXAL  Bdildimgs  PimD 

LIMITATIORS  OH  AVAILABIUTT  OP  REVENUE 

In  addition  to  the  aggregate  amount  here- 
t>fore  made  available  for  real  property 
Esanagement  and  related  activities  in  fiscal 
]^ar  1987,  $61,900,000  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able  for  rental  of  space:  Provided,  That  any 
revenues,  collections  and  any  other  sums  ac- 
cruing to  this  fimd  diulng  fiscal  year  1987  in 
e((cess  of  $2,447,786,000.  excluding  leim- 
Mirsements  under  section  210(fX6)  of  the 
I^eral  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ises  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  490(f)<6)),  shaU 
ramain  in  the  fund  and  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  except  as  authorized  In 
at>propriation8  Acts. 
j  National  Archives  and  Records 
Adkinistration 

OPEBATDfC  expenses 

JFor  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
efoenses",  $478,000. 
tlTLE  n— INCREASED  PAY  COSTS  FOR 

I  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

IFor  additional  amounts  for  appropriations 
f^r  the  fiscal  year  1087,  for  increased  pay 
authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  law  as 

Allows: 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
House  op  Representatives 
"House  leadership  offices",  $39,000; 
"Members'  clerk  hire",  $2,884,000; 
"Committee  employees",  $720,000; 
"Special  and  select  committees",  $446,000; 
"Allowances  and  expenses".  $408,000; 
"Salaries,      officers      and      employees", 
$^18,000; 

Joint  Items 
"Joint  Economic  Committee".  $78,000; 
"Joint  Committee  on  Printing",  $10,000; 

OrncE  OP  Tbchnoloct  Assessment 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $209,000; 

Congressional  Budget  Oppicb 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $80,000; 
Abchttect  op  the  Capitol 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol: 
"Salaries".  $80,000; 
"Capitol  buildings".  $70,000; 
"Capitol  grounds",  $40,000; 
"House  office  buildings",  $300,000; 
"Capitol  power  plant".  $40,000; 
Library  buildings  and  grounds:  "Structur- 
and  mechanical  care",  $80,000; 
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±Bo>tahicOa 
es  and  expenses",  $28,000; 
LiBBABT  OP  COROBBSS 
es  and  expenses",  $608,000; 
'_~it     Office:     "Salaries    and    ex- 
.  $173,000.  of  which  not  more  than 
$17,0(|>  shall  be  derived  from  collections 
^   fiscal  year   1987  under   17  UAC. 
lll(d|(3)  and  llWcXl); 

tonal  Research  Service:  "Salaries 
'.  $318,000; 
Coptbigrt  Rotaltt  Tbibunal 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $8,000,  of  which 
$4,000  shall  be  derived  by  coUections  from 
the  ateropriation  "Payments  to  Copyright 
Ownefs"  for  the  reasonable  costs  incurred 
_    involving  distribution  of  roy- 
I  as  provided  by  17  UJ3.C.  807; 

GOVXBMMENT  PRINTINO  OPPICE 

Offi^  of  Superintendent  of  Documents: 
!  and  expenses",  $46,000; 
General  Accounting  Oppice 
les  and  expenses",  $2,800,000; 
THE  JUDICIARY 
:  Court  op  the  United  States 
les  and  expenses";  $804,000; 
of    the    building    and    grounds". 

States  Court  op  Appeals  por  the 

FEDERAL  Circuit 
les  and  expenses",  $97,000; 

UNitED  States  Court  op  International 

Trade 

les  and  expenses",  $69,000; 

Com  ts  OP  Appeals,  District  Courts,  and 

Other  Judicial  Services 
"SaliLries  and  expenses,"  $18,032,000; 
"Defender  services",  $593,000; 
Administrativx  Oppice  op  the  Uhrxd 
States  Courts 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $804,000; 
Federal  Judicial  Center 
"Sal  ries  and  expenses",  $116,000; 
1 5xecutive  office  of  the 
president 
White  House  Oppice 
"Sail  ries  and  expenses",  $172,000; 
Exact  TivE  Residence  at  the  White  House 
"Operating  expenses",  $43,000; 

Spi  cial  Assistance  to  the  President 
"Sail  j4es  and  expenses,"  $10,000; 

Council  op  Economic  Advisers 
"Sail  ries  and  expenses",  $16,000; 

Co  JNciL  ON  Environmental  Qualitt 
"CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
Office  Df  Environmental  Quality",  $3,000; 
3PPICE  OP  PoucY  Development 
"Sail  ries  and  expenses",  $23,000; 

National  Sbcuritt  Council 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $28,000; 
Oppice  op  Administration 
les  and  expenses",  $87,000; 
[CE  OP  Management  and  Budget 
les  and  expenses".  $290,000; 
Oppice  op  Federal  Procxtrement  Policy 
"Sail  ries  and  expenses",  $12,000; 
Oppic  t  op  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
'Offoe     of     Science     and     Technology 
PoUcy' ,  $3,000; 

OfPicE  OP  THE  United  States  Trade 
Representative 
■Salaries  and  expenses",  $77,000; 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

AOXHCY  FOB  INTBINATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

"Operating  expenses.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Devel<HHnent".  $2,178,000; 

"Operating  expenses  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General",  $103,000; 
Peace  Corps 
"Peace     Corps,     operating     expenses", 
$324,000; 

African  Development  Foundation 
"African      Development      Foundation", 

$18,000;  

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OP  FUNDS) 

"Office  of  the  Secretary",  $31,000: 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration", $7,000; 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Governmental  and  Public  Affairs",  $7,000; 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomics", $7,000;  ^     „  ^ 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Sci- 
ence and  Education",  $7,000; 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Marketing  and  Inspection  Service",  $7,000; 

"Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  and  Conunodity  Programs", 

"Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Small 
Commimlty  and  Rural  Development", 
$8,000; 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Environment",  $7,000; 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
pyxxl  and  Consumer  Services",  $7,000; 

"Departmental  Administration",  for 
budget  and  program  analysis  $79,000;  for 
personnel,  finance  and  management,  oper- 
ations. Information  resources  management, 
equal  opportunity,  small  and  disadvantaged 
business  utilization,  and  administrative  law 
Judges  and  Judicial  officers,  $232,000; 
making  a  total  of  $311,000; 

"Building  operations  and  maintenance", 
$38,000; 

"Office  of  Governmental  and  PubUc  Af- 
fairs", for  pubUc  affairs  $53,000;  for  congres- 
sional relations.  $8,000;  and  for  Intergovern- 
mental affairs  $4,000; 

"Office     of     the     Inspector     General  . 
$400,000; 
"Office  of  the  General  Counsel".  $300,000; 
"Aaricultural         Research         Service", 
$3,938,000; 
"National  Agricultiu»l  Ubrary",  $65,000; 
"Economic  Research  Service",  $415,000; 
"National  Agricultural  SUtistlcs  Service", 
$490,000;  „      _,„ 

"World  Agricultural  OuUook  Board  , 
$15,000;  _^ 

"Foreign  Agricultural  Service",  $567,000; 
"General  Sales  Manager",  an  additional 
$114,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  limd; 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 
"Salaries   and   expenses",   an   additional 
$8,967,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds; 
Fabmbbs  Home  Administration 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $3,000,000; 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
"Conservation  operations",  $7,297,000; 
"River  basin  surveys  and  Investigations", 
$102,000; 
"Watershed  planning",  $74,000; 
"Watershed  and  flood  prevention  oper- 
ations", $943,000; 


Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspbction 
Sebvicb 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $2,000,000; 

Fbdebal  Grain  Inspection  Service 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $83,000; 

AoaiCULTURAL  MARaEIUIG  SERVICS 

"Umitation  on  administrative  expenses", 
(increase  of  $501,000  in  limitaUon); 

"Funds  for  strengthening  markets,  income 
and  supply  (section  33)".  (Increase  of 
$112,000  in  the  limitation,  "maiketing 
agreements  and  orders"); 

"Packers  and  Stocl^rards  Administration", 
$78  000' 

"Agricultural        Co<«>eratlve        Service", 
$32,000; 
"Office  of  Transportation",  $23,000; 
"Pood      Safety       Inspection      Service", 
$7,000,000; 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
"Pood  program  administration",  $713,000; 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $34,000; 

FOBEST  Service 
"Forest  research",  $1,844,000,  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  permanent  ap- 
propriation    entitled     "Timber    purchaser 
roads  constructed  by  Forest  Service"; 

"State  and  private  forestry",  $413,000,  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  permanent 
appropriaUon  enUtled  "Timber  purchaser 
roads  constructed  by  Forest  Service"; 

"National  forest  system",  $17,874,000,  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  permanent 
appropriation  entitled  "Timber  purchaser 
roads  constructed  by  Forest  Service"; 

"Construction",  $2,889,000,  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  permanent  appropria- 
tion entitled  "Timber  purchaser  roads  con- 
structed by  Forest  Service"; 

DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 
(transfers  op  funds) 
General  Administration 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $480,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  of  unobligated  balances 
from  "Regional  development  programs"; 
'Bconovac  Development  Administration 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $397,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Economic  Devel- 
opment Revolving  Fund"; 

Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $332,000.  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  of  unobligated  balances 
from  "Regional  development  programs"; 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmosphebic 
Administration 
"Operations,    Research,    and   Facilities", 
$7,805,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  frwn 
"Coastal  Energy  Impact  Fund"; 

National  Telecommunicati6ns  and 
Information  Admin  istbation 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $243,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "NaUonal  Oceanic 
and    Atmospheric    Administration,    Oper- 
ations, Research,  and  FaciliUes"; 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE— 
IflLITARY 
Opebation  and  MAnrmAMCE 
"Operation    and    Maintenance.    Army", 
$2,679,000;  „      „ 

"Operation     and     Maintenance,     Navy  , 
$3,350,000; 

"Operation    and    Maintenance,    Marine 
Corps".  $183,000; 

"Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Force", 
$1,928,000; 

"OperaUon    and    Maintenance,    Defense 
Agencies",  $2,307,000; 


"Operation  and  Mahitwiance.  Army  Re- 
serve", $109,000; 

"OperaUon  and  Matntenanoe.  Navy  Re- 
serve", $29.(M0: 

"Operation    and    Matntenance,    Marine 
Corps  Reserve",  $3,000; 

"Operation  and  Maintmannr,  Air  Force 
Reserve",  $381,000; 

"Operation  and  Matntenanoe.  Army  Na- 
Uonal Guard",  $388,000; 

"OperaUon  and  Maintenance,  Air  Nation- 
al Guard",  $618,000; 

"Court   of   Military   Appeals.   Defense". 
$1,000; 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation 
"Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Eval- 
uaUon,  Army",  $336,000; 

"Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Eval- 
uaUon,  Navy",  $33,000; 

"Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Eval- 
uaUon,  Air  Force",  $306,000; 

"Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Eval- 
uaUon.  Defense  Agencies",  $118,000; 
DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE— CIVIL 
(including  transpm  of  funds) 
Corps  of  Enginebbs — Civil 
"General  expenses",  $1,832,000,  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  "ConstrucUon.  Gen- 
eral"; 

SOLDIEBS'  AND  AlBMXK'S  HOMB 

"Operation  and  maintenance",  $884,000, 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Capital 
outlay"; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OP  FUNDS) 

"ESiergy  InformaUon  Administration", 
$469,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  of  unobli- 
gated balances  In  "FossQ  energy  research 
and  development": 

"Emergency  preparedness",  $89,000;  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  of  unobligated  balances 
In  "Fossil  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment"; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SSaiVICES 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $8,892,000; 

Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration 

"Indian  health  services",  $7,686,000; 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
"Office  of  the  Director",  $180,000; 
Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 
"FMeral   Subsidy    for   Saint   Elizabeths 
Hospital".  $2,487,000; 

Social  Security  Administration 
"LimlUtion  on  admlnistraUve  expenses", 
$18,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  amounts 
available  In  this  account  for  automatic  data 
processing  and  telecommunicaUons  acUvi- 
tles"; 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 
Development 
"Human  Development  Services",  $800,000; 

Departmental  Management 
"General     departmental     management". 
$1,500,000: 
"Office  of  Constmier  Affairs".  $10,000; 
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Ovpia  OP  Inspectob  Genebal 
"Office  of  Inspector  General",  $198,000; 

AUOWAIKM  AND  OPPICB  STAFF  FOB  FOi 


Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $2,640,000; 


der  of  title  n  be  ccmsidered  as  remd. 
printed  in  the  Rbookd.  and  opoi  to 
amenciment  at  any  point. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob)eetkm 
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1  and  expenaea".  $9,714,000.  to  be 

dertvwl  by  tnmf er  fram  tbe  various  funds 
o<  the  Psdnal  BouitoC  AdmJnistrmtion; 

DKPABniKNT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
BtmasD  or  Lun  Mui»axMm 

"Mioacement  of  lands  and  resources". 
$8.63X000; 

"Oreton  and  California  grant  lands". 
$•15,000: 

UirnxD  SxAna  Pua  Am  Wildlzfi  Sbrvicx 
"Reaouroe  manacemoit".  $3,046,000; 
Natioiiai.  Pask  Ssavica 

"Operation  of  tbe  National  park  system". 
$6,960,000; 

"National  recreation  and  preservation", 
iaoo.000: 

OiouMacAL  SnmvBT 

"Surveys,  investisations.  and  research". 
66.072.000: 

BmsAu  or  Mors 
"Mines  and  minerals".  $900,000; 

BvKZAU  or  Imsiaii  ArrAns 
"Operation       of       f»w<i«Ti       programs". 
$0,766,000; 

DaPAsmsHTAL  OmcB 
"Office  of  the  Secretary".  $350,000:  Prt>- 
rideit  That  the  limitation  on  expenses  for 
the  Immediate  Otfioe  of  the  Secretary  in 
fiscal  year  1987  under  this  head  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act.  1967.  as  Included  in 
Public  lAV  99-600  and  Public  Law  99-591. 
shaQ  be  increased  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary for  pay  adjustments  pursuant  to  Exec- 
utive Order  12578  of  December  31. 1986; 
"Office  of  the  Solicitor".  $300,000; 
"Office     of     the     Inspector     General". 
$130,000: 

DEPARTMiatT  OP  JUSTICE 
amauL  AmunsTRATioN 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $575,000; 

UinriD  Staxbs  PAaoLX  Commissioii 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $84,000; 

T JBAf  Ac'tlVlTlXS 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal  ac- 
UvtUer*.  $1,646,000: 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion". $315,000.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30. 1988; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  United  SUtes  At- 
toineys",  $2,818,000; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Oversight  of 
Bankruptcy  Cases".  $93,000; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States 
Marahals  Service".  $2,334,000; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Community  Rela- 
tions Service".  $64,000; 

PkDBRAL  BtmXAU  Or  IirVXSTIGATION 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $9,309,000  of 
which  $5,686,000  shall  remain  available 
unto  September  30. 1988; 

Dauo  EvroHcniKiiT  Admihistratior 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $2,593,000; 

ImaoKAnoK  ams  Natukalizatioii  Sxrvice 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $5,588,000; 
^DKRAL  Prison  System 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $3,932,000; 

"National  Institute  of  CorrecUons". 
$20,000; 

"BuUdings  and  facilities".  $30,000; 

"Limitation  on  administrative  and  voca- 
tional training  expenses.  Federal  Prison  In- 


dustries. Incorporated"  (increase  of  $27,000 
id  the  limitation  on  Administrative  ex- 
panses, and  $106,000  on  Vocational  Training 
etpenses); 

Omcx  or  Jdstick  PaooKAHs 
rSalaries  and  expenses".  $172,000; 
DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

I         (UfCLUDmo  TKAifsrxR  or  rxmaa) 

OOCin>ATIONAL  SARTT  AMD  HKALTR 
I  AOMnriSTKATION 

rSalaries  and  expenses".  $1,583,000.  to  be 
dnived  fitmi  the  unobligated  balances  of 
laiployment  Standards  Administration, 
"Salaries  and  expenses"; 

^IltPLOTIIBrT  STARIMKOS  ADMUnSTHATIOM 

fsiack  Lung  Disability  Trust  Pund". 
$708,000.  of  which  $296,000  shaU  be  avaU- 
ame  for  transfer  to  Employment  Standards 
Administration.  "Salaries  and  expenses" 
aiid  of  which  $412,000  shaU  be  available  for 
trgnsfer  to  Departmental  Management, 
"^laries  and  expenses"; 

DXPAKTMKRTAL  MAHAGKHKHT 

Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,476,000.  to  be 

tved  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 

•loyment     Standards     Administration, 

les  and  expenses"; 

[Office     of     the     Inspector     General", 

1,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  unobligated 

of  Employment  Standards  Admin- 

ition,  "Salaries  and  expenses"; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ADMUfUTHATIOIf  Or  FOBXIGH  AtTAISS 

•jsalaries  and  expenses",  $6,900,000; 
DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 
I        (UfCLUDIKG  THAHsnas  or  rUIfSS) 
I  OmcB  or  THE  Sbcrxtabt 

'Salaries  and  exp«ises",  $750,000.  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  unobligated 
balances  of  "Payments  to  air  carriers"; 
Coast  GuAKO 
_  irating  expenses".  $20,100,000.  of 
which  $3,945,000  shaU  be  derived  from  the 
jbligated  balances  of  "Deepwater  Port  Li- 
ability Pund".  $5,000,000  from  the  unobli- 
gated balances  of  "Research,  development. 
te4,  and  evaluation",  and  $1,155,000,  to  be 
detfved  by  transfer  from  "United  States 
Railway  Association.  Administrative  ex- 
peoses"; 

'•Reserve  training",  $1,200,000  to  be  de- 
rivi  d  by  transfer  from  the  unobligated  bal- 
anies  of  the  "Deepwater  Port  Liability 
Pui  id"; 

FKDKRAL  AVIATIOR  AOMnnSTRATIOR 

"  headquarters  administration",  $500,000. 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Operation 
and  maintenance.  Metropolitan  Washington 
airports": 

"Operations".  $44,000,000,  of  which 
$8,100,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  unobligated  balances  of  "Payments  to 
air  carriers"; 

■  PteKRAL  Highway  Apmiristhatior 
"Limitation    on    general    operating    ex- 
pedses"  (increase  of  $1,200,000  in  the  limlta- 
tioi  on  general  operating  expenses); 

"fdotor  carrier  safety",  $140,000,  to  be  de- 
rived from  unobligated  balances  of  funds 
mafle  available  by  section  311  of  Public  Law 
9«->31  for  replacement  of  faculties  associat- 
ed |wlth  Interstate  Route  170  and  to  be 
metged  with  this  account,  notwithstanding 
an^ limitation  on  obligations  on  Federal-aid 
hi^iways; 

National  Highway  TRAmc  Satety 
Administration 
"6perations  and  research".  $600,000; 
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Rahjioap  AoimnsnATioR 
of  the  administrator",  $200,000,  to 
'  f  ran  the  unobligated  balances  of 
labor  protection"; 

safety".  $400,000,  to  be  derived 
fnnn  the  unobligated  balances  of  "ConrmO 
labor  protection"; 

Lawrkrcx  Seaway  DEVELomzHT 

CORrORATIOR 

ktion  on  administrative  expenses. 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration" (increase  of  $30,000  in  the  limita- 
tion (ml administrative  expenses); 

tCB  AND  STECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Admirutratior 

— --r- and      special       programs", 

$150,00p,  to  be  derived  from  the  unobligated 
of  "Payments  to  air  carriers"; 
\(x  or  THE  Inspector  General 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $400,000,  to  be 
derived'  from  the  unobUgated  balances  of 
"Paym«nU  to  air  carriers"; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
OmcE  or  THE  Secretary 
ies  and  expenses",  $1,353,000; 

Law  Entorcxmert  Trairiro 
Center 
les  and  expenses",  $118,000; 
lARCiAL  Management  Service 
les  and  expenses",  $1,430,000; 
BuREAi^  or  Alcob(h„  Toraoco  and  Firearms 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $1,359,000; 
States  Customs  Service 
and  expenses".  $12,577,000: 
Urited  States  Murr 
ies  and  expenses",  $571,000; 
[Bureau  or  the  Pubuc  Debt 
les  and  expenses",  $721,000; 
Irternal  Revenue  Service 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,000,000; 
Tax  Returns".  $7,003,000; 
kUon  and  Appeals".  $13,700,000; 
_  ition.  CoUecUon.  and  Tajipayer 
Servlcel  $11,400,000; 

United  States  Secret  Service 

ies  and  expenses",  $2,045,000; 

•NMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
[(n.UDIRG  TRARSrER  Or  rURDS) 

les  and  expenses".  $9,000,000,  of 
which  $2,000,000  shall  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  the  "Buildings  and  facilities"  ap- 
propriaoon  for  construction  of  a  laboratory 
at  the  Environmental  Research  Center  at 
the  Unii^ersity  of  Nevada.  Las  Vegas; 

GENERAL  SERVIC:ES 
ADMINISTRATION 

I  Federal  Supply  Service 
"Operating  expenses",  $1,233,000:  Provid- 
ed, Thai  in  addition  to  this  appropriation, 
the  anneal  limitation  for  expenses  of  trans- 
portatiop  audit  contracts  and  contract  ad- 
ministration payable  from  overcharges  col- 
lected Is  Increased  by  $4,000  to  $10,504,000; 

iRro^MATioR  Resources  Managemert 
Servicb 
"Operating  expenses".  $297,000; 

^BDEaAL  Property  Resources  Service 
"Operating  expenses".  $177,500; 
GENERAt  Management  and  Admiristratior 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $012,000; 


Oppice  op  Irspector  General 

"Office  of  Inspector  General",  $108,000; 

Allowarcbs  ard  Oppice  Stapp  por  Former 

Presidents 
"Allowances  and  Office  Staff  for  Former 
Presidents".  $3,000; 

Inderal  BuiLDOias  Fund 
"LImiUtions  on  availability  of  revenue", 
in  addition  to  the  aggregate  amount  hereto- 
fore made  avaUable  for  real  property  man- 
agement and  reUted  activities  In  fiscal  year 
1987,  $3,071,700  shall  be  available  for  such 
purposes  and  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
available  for  real  property  operations  is  in- 
creased to  $755,959,000  and  the  limitation 
on  the  amoimt  available  for  program  direc- 
tion and  centralized  services  Is  Increased  to 
$57,219,000  and  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  available  for  design  and  construc- 
tion services  is  Increased  to  $63,537,700:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  revenues  and  collections 
and  any  other  sums  accruing  to  this  fund 
during  fiscal  year  1987,  excluding  relm- 
bursemente  under  section  210(fK6)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  490(fK6)).  in 
excess  of  $2,450,827,700  shaU  remain  in  the 
fund  and  shall  not  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture except  as  authorized  in  appropriations 
Acts; 

CORSXTMER  IRPORMATION  CENTER 

"Consumer  Information  Outer".  $8,000 
(and  an  increase  of  $8,000  in  the  limitation 
on  administrative  expenses); 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

(IRCLUDIRG  TRARSPER  Of  PURDS) 

"Research    and    program    management". 
$25,000,000.  Of  which  $12,000,000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Space  flight,  con- 
trol and  data  communications": 
SMAT.T.  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Small  Busiress  Administration 
(trarsper  op  punos) 
"Salaries  and  expenses,"  $2,400,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  "Business  Loan 
and  Investment  Pund",  to  remain  avaUable 

vmtil  September  30. 1988:    

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 
"Medical  care".  $149,391,000; 
"Medical      and      prosthetic      research", 
$1,859,000:  ^      ,      „ 

"Medical  administration  and  misceUane- 
ous  operating  expenses".  $400,000; 
"General  operating  expenses".  $5,500,000; 
"Construction,  minor  projects"  (Increase 
of  $350,000  in  the  limitation  on  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Office  of  Faculties): 

OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Admiristrativk  Corpkrercx  or  the  Urited 

States 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $34,000: 

Advisory  Commission  on 

Irtergoverrmental  Relatiors 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $8,000; 

Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pat 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,000; 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $140,000: 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmamert  Agerct 
"Arms  control  and  disarmament  activi 
ties".  $124,000: 
Committbe  por  Purchase  prom  theBlird 

ARD  Other  Severely  Hardicapped 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $4,000; 
CORSUMER  Product  Sapety  Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $250,000; 


Equal  Employment  Opporturtty 
Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $2,640,000; 

Export-Import  Bark 
"Limitation  on  administrative  expenses" 
(increase  of  $157,000  in  the  UmiUtion  on  ad- 
ministrative expenses); 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $755,000; 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
"Limitation  on   administrative   expenses. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board"  (increase 
of  $200,000); 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $136,000: 

Federal  Maritimb  Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $200,000; 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $181,000; 

Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
"Salaries  and  ext>enses",  $170,000; 
"Office  of  the  Special  C^ounsel".  $42,000; 
National  Archives  ard  Records 
Administratioh 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $592,000; 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  ard 

inpobmation  science 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $6,000; 

National  Endowment  por  the  Arts 
"Grants  and  administration",  $200,000; 
National  Erdowmert  por  the  Humaritixs 
"Grants  and  administration",  $200,000; 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $628,000; 
National  Mediation  Board 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $60,000; 

National  Scixncb  Pourdatior 
"Research  and  related  activities"  (increase 
of  $1,300,000  in  the  limitation  on  program 
development  and  management); 

Oppice  op  Persorrel  Management 

(INCLTTDIRG  TRANSPER  OP  runuS) 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $731,000  together 
with  an  additional  amount  of  $435,000  for 
current  fiscal  year  administration  expenses 
for  the  retirement  and  Insiu^nce  program 
to  be  transferred  from  the  appropriate  trust 
funds  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment In  amounts  to  be  determined  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  without 
regard  to  other  statutes: 

Securitibs  and  Exchange  Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,837,000; 

Smithsonian  Institution 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $2,654,000; 

National  Gallery  op  Art 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $490,000 
WOODROW  WllSOH  Irterratioral  Ckrtbr 

porS(»olars 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $21,000: 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 

COURCIL 

"Holocaust  memorial  councU",  $19,000; 
Urited  States  Inpormation  A(»ncy 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $2,691,000; 

United  States  Tax  Court 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $150,000. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  (during  the  reading). 

Bylr.  Chairman.  I  know  of  no  fiuther 

amendments  to  this  title,  and  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 


der of  title  n  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rboosd.  and  ooea  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obiectton 
to  the  request  of  the  goitleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  II? 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  m— INCREASED  COSTS  POR  RE- 
TIREMENT CONTRIBUTIONS 
(PUBLIC  LAW  99-335) 
For  additional  amounts  for  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987.  for  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Retirement  System  coats  authorized  by 
or  pursuant  to  law  as  follows: 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

House  op  RBPRXSBrrATi  vbs 

"Allowances  and  expenses".  $35,880,000: 

Jonrr  Items 
"Joint  Economic  Committee".  $155,000; 
"Joint  C^ommittee  on  Printing".  $34,000; 
Capitol  Guide  Service:  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses", $32,000; 

Oppice  op  Technology  Assessment 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $545,000; 

Congressional  Budget  Oppice 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $452,000; 
Architbct  op  THE  Capitol 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol: 
"Salaries".  $166,000; 
"Capitol  buildings".  $187,000; 
"Capitol  grounds".  $68,000: 
"House  office  buUdlngs".  $611,000: 
"Capitol  power  plant".  $109,000: 
Library  buildings  and  grounds:  "Structur- 
al  and  mechanical  care".  $130,000; 
Botanic  Garddi 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $48,000; 

Librart  op  Congress 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,906,000; 
Copyright  Office:  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses". $287,000.  of  which  not  more  than 
$12  000  ShaU  be  derived  from  coUecUons 
during  flwal  year  1987  under  17  VS.C. 
lll(dK3)  and  116(cXl): 

C^ongresslonal  Research  Service:  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $617,000; 

Books  for  the  blind  and  physicaUy  handi- 
capped: "Salaries  and  expenses".  $103,000; 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $7,000,  of  which 
$6,000  ShaU  be  derived  by  coUecUons  from 
the  aiwroprtaUon  "PaymenU  to  Copyright 
Owners"  for  the  reasonable  costs  incurred 
In  proceedings  Involving  distribution  of  roy- 
alty fees  as  provided  by  17  V&.C.  807; 
Government  Printino  Oppice 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments: "Salaries  and  expenses".  $83,000; 
General  Accounting  Oppice 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $3,563,000: 
THE  JUDICIARY 
Supreme  Court  op  the  Urited  States 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $409,000: 
"Care    of    the    buUding    and    grounds". 
$33,000: 
United  States  Court  op  Appeals  por  the 

Fedbral  Circuit 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $23,000; 
United  States  Court  op  Irterratioral 

Trade 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $49,000; 
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Oonwa  or  A>faLS.DmMct  Courts.  ARD 
1  JuaiiiiAi.  1 


a  ions. 


.$9388.000: 

"DBtaMtarMrrtees".  $887,000; 


.  information  resources  management, 

— I  opportunity,  small  and  disadvantaged 

b  isineBS  utfllBat.lon,  and  administrative  law 

^  and  Judicial  officer,  $385,000;  making 


eiual  I 


Jidgesi 


^A*tt1  A«  *^K«  AikA. 
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E  epartment  of  commerce 
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Military  Corstructior 
"Military  Construction,  Army".  $4,136,000; 
"Military  Construction.  Navy".  $1,736,000: 
"Military  Construction.  Army  Reserve". 


the  immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary  in 
fiscal  year  1987  under  this  head  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  1987,  as  included  in 

T>iiKllf  Taw  OO-Mtn  uul  Piihlir  T,aw  tttt—Sttl 


Departmental] 
"Salaries    and    expenses",    $1,303,000   of 
which  $199,000  ShaU  be  derived  from  unobli- 
gated balances  of  the  bnpioyment  Stand- 


'<^_  i*0.1_ 
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Oootn  ovAnuu.  Dmucr  Oouan.  un 

Ol— I  JUMCTMi  Stucm 

"StiutH  and  apeoMB".  $9388.000; 
'llBtaMtarMTriM*".  $887,000; 
AiMiaiiiitiiii  OmcB  or  trb  UmrKD 

au»  OOUXTS 

"SilartM  and  ezpenaea".  $80,000; 
VtaBuu.  Jdbicial  Cmm 
"Otiulm  ud  ezpenan".  $108,000; 
KXJcvnvK  omcE  or  the 

FRBBIDENT 
Wans  HooB  Omat 
"Silartn  and  ezpenaes".  $374,000; 
■uKuxivB  RaaisBKs  at  the  Wmn  Houax 
"Operatiiic  expenses".  $53,000: 

flnoAL  Aasnxaif cs  to  ths  PKmsnrr 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $107,000; 

CouKcn.  or  Eoorokic  Asvuns 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $05,000; 

OtncB  or  Pouct  Oktxlopiikiit 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $89,000; 

Naiioiial  Siuuuti  Cooacn. 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $62,000; 
Omcs  or  Absujusihatiow 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $214,000; 

Omcx  or  MAWAuaimii  and  Bxtoget 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $413,000: 
OmcB  or  ftaaua.  PaocnRnmrr  Poucy 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $20,000; 
Omca  or  Scoxcx  aitd  Tbchhoumt  Policy 
"Offloe    of    Science     and     Technology 
Pidlcy".  $20,000; 

Omcx  or  thx  UmrxD  Stars  Traox 

RBnUSKHTATTVX 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $168,000; 
FDWD6  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESn>ENT 
AsiacT  roB  Istbratioiial  DxvxLonixirT 
"Operatinc  expenses  of  the  Agency  for 
Intematlanal  Development".  $5,488,000; 

"Operatinc  expenses  of  the  Agency  fw 
Intematkmal  Develc^ment.  Office  of  the 
Inspector  Oeneral".  $218,000; 

PiAciCoKn 

"Peace  Corps,  operating  expenses". 
$438,000; 

ArucAK  DEvnoniKiiT  FoxniBATiOR 

"African  Development  Foundation". 
$89,000: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
(DicLnDnra  trahsrr  op  funds) 

"Office  of  the  Secretary",  $29,000: 

"Of flee  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration". $8,000; 

"Office  (a  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Oovemmental  and  Public  Affairs",  $6,000; 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomics". $0,000; 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Sci- 
ence and  Education".  $6,000; 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
XarkeUng  and  Inspection  Service".  $6,000; 

"Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs" 
$8,000; 

"Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development" 
$8,000; 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Environment".  $6,000; 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Food  and  Consumer  Services".  $6,000; 

"Departmental  AdministraUon".  for 
budget  and  program  analysis.  $73,000;  for 
personnel,  finance  and  management,  oper- 


Eooi 
derive 
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information  resourees  management. 

lual  opportunity.  smaU  and  disadvantaged 
"^  M  utHiaation.  and  administrative  law 
_  and  Judicial  officer.  $385,000;  making 
>tal  of  $458,000: 
"Building  operations  and  maintenance". 
i65.000: 

"Office  of  Oovemmental  and  Public  Af- 
fairs", for  public  affairs,  $111,000;  for  con- 
giessional  relations.  $6,000;  and  for  Inter- 
givemmoital  affairs.  $9,000; 

Office     of     the     Inspector     General". 
$^22,000; 

'Office  of  the  General  Counsel",  $239,000; 
'Agricultural  Research  Service". 

$4747.000; 
'Extension  Service".  $6,500,000: 
'NaUonal  Agricultural  library".  $97,000; 
'Economic  Research  Service".  $580,000: 
rNaUonal  Agricultural  SUtistics  Service". 
$«2.000: 

rworld    Agricultural    OuUook    Board" 
$a|l.OOO: 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service",  $607,000; 
'  General  Sales  Manager",  an  additional 
$1  ff.OOO  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
C(  mmodity  Credit  Corporation  f»md: 
AaucDLTuitAL  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Sxrvicx 
Salaries   and   expenses",   an   additional 
$•  >20.000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
tht  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  fund; 
Omcx  or  Intbsnational  Coopkration  and 
Dkvklopiient 
les  and  expenses".  $114,000; 
Son.  Conbisvation  Sxrvicx 
lonservation  operations",  $5,331,000; 
Iver  basin  surveys  and  Investigations", 
t.OOO; 

Watershed  planning".  $97,000; 
Farmers  Home  Adkinistratiom 
ies  and  expenses",  $4,678,000; 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 

ies  and  expenses".  $76,000: 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Letlng  Services".  $400,000: 
Itation  on  admintetrative  expenses", 

of  $213,000  In  limitation); 

"Funds  for  strengthening  markets.  Income 
and  supply"  (section  32),  (Increase  of 
$84000  In  the  limitation  "marketing  agree- 
ments and  orders"); 

"Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration" 
$5av000; 

"Agricultural       CooperaUve       Service". 

$46  000; 
"I  )ffice  of  TransporUtlon",  $34,000: 
":\)od      Safety       Inspection       Service". 

$4.1  73.000; 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

"Pood  program  administration" 

$1,903,000: 

"Human  Nutrition  Information  Service" 
$7S;000; 

Forest  Service 
>rest  research".  $1,000,000,  to  be  de- 
riv«  by  transfer  from  the  permanent  ap- 
propriation   entitled     "Timber    purchaser 
roads  constructed  by  Forest  Service": 

"State  and  private  forestry",  $190,000,  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  permanent 
appropriation  entitled  "Timber  purchaser 
roai  Is  constructed  by  Forest  Service": 

"1  rational  forest  system",  $9,300,000.  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  permanent  ap- 
propriation entitled  "Timber  purchaser 
roads  constructed  by  Forest  Service"; 

"Construction".  $1,600,000.  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  permanent  appropria 
tloi<  entitled  "Timber  purchaser  roads  con 
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stn|cted  by  Forest  Service"; 


■ARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
(INCLUDIira  TRAHSm  OP  rUNDB) 

General  Adminutration 
les  and  expenses",  $464,000; 

Bureau  op  the  Census 
ies  and  expenses".  $1,433,000; 
~lc      censuses      and      programs". 

to  remain  available  until  expend- 

>Noiac  AND  Statistical  Analysis 
les  and  expenses".  $408,000: 

•Mic  DKVELOFMnrr  Administration 
les  and  expenses".  $400,000,  to  be 
by  transfer  from  "Economic  Devel- 
opment Revolving  Fund": 

rATiONAL  Trade  Administration 
'Opehuions         and         Administration". 
$2,237,000.  to  remain  available  untU  expend- 
ed; 

Minority  Business  Development  Agency 

"Minority        business        development", 
$180,000: 

United  States  Travxl  and  Tourism 

Administration 

les  and  expenses".  $40,000: 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 

"Opeiations.     research,     and    facilities". 

$5,972,000,  to  remain  available  untU  expend- 

National  Bureau  op  Standards 
"Scientific   and    technical    research    and 
servlcest'.   $1,368,000.   to   remain   available 
until  expended; 

National  Telecommunications  and 
>RMATi0N  Administration 
and  expenses".  $213,000; 

•ARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— 
MILITART 

LTiON  AND  Maintenance 

ition    and    Maintenance.    Army". 

.000: 

ition    and    Maintenance.     Navy". 

and    Maintenance.     Marine 
i.l  17.000; 

and  Maintenance.  Air  Force". 


Ition    and    Maintenance.    Defense 

.  $102,453,000; 
ition  and  Maintenance.  Army  Re- 
'.858.000; 

^tion  and  Maintenance.  Navy  Re- 
serve". $1,306,000; 

"Operation     and    Maintenance.     Marine 
Corps  R^rve".  $135,000: 

"Operitlon  and  Maintenance.  Air  Force 
Reserve".  $12,471,000; 

"Ot>erftion  and  Maintenance,  Army  Na- 
tional Obard",  $12,666,000; 

"OperiUon  and  Maintenance.  Air  Nation- 
al Guard",  $27,479,000; 

"Natioiial   Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  PracUce.  Army".  $7,000; 

"Court   of   Military   Appeals.    Defense". 
$36,000: 

icH.  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation 
!h.  Development.  Test,  and  Eval- 
ly".  $14,955,000; 
.      .  Development.  Test,  and  Eval- 
uation, Navy".  $1,477,000: 

"Research.  Development.  Test,  and  Eval- 
uaUon.  ^  Force".  $13,609,000; 

"Research.  Development,  Test,  and  Eval- 
uation, defense  Agencies".  $5,165,000; 


Milixart  Construction 
"Military  ConstrucUon.  Army".  $4,136,000; 
"Military  Construction,  Navy",  $1,736,000; 
"Military  Construction.  Army  Reserve". 
$53,000; 

Family  Housing 
"Family  Housing.  Army".  $435,000; 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

(INCLUDING  TRAN8PER  OP  PtniDS) 
CBMEIBRIAL  EIXPENSES— ARMY 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $40,000; 

Corps  op  Engineers— Ctvil 
"General  expenses,"  $1,400,000.  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  "Construction.  Gen- 
eral"; 

Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home 
"Operation  and  maintenance",   $578,000, 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Capital 
outlay"; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

(INCLUDING  TRANSPCR  OP  FUNDS) 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $4,108,000; 

Health  Resodrcxs  and  Services 
Administration 
"Indian  health  services",  $4,000,000; 
Centers  por  Disease  Control 
"Disease  control,  research,  and  training", 
$1,237,000: 

National  Institutes  op  Health 
"Office  of  the  Director".  $350,000; 
Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 
"Federal    Subsidy    for    Saint    Elizabeths 
Hospital".  $1,941,000: 

Departmental  Management 
"Office     of     the     Inspector     General", 
$500,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Grants  to  SUtes   for  Medicaid"   In  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration; 
"Office  of  Consumer  Affairs",  $8,000: 
DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Management  and  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
(transfer  op  funds) 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $9,755,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  various  funds 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration; 
department  op  the  interior 
Bureau  op  Land  Management 
"Iilanagement   of   lands   and   resources". 
$454,000; 

"Oregon    and    California    grant    lands", 
$479,000: 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
"Resource  management".  $2,800,000: 

National  Park  Service 
"Operation  of  the  national  park  system", 
$4,000,000; 

"National   recreation   and   preservation". 
$100,000: 

Geological  Survey 
"Surveys.   Investigations,   and  research". 
$4,206,000: 

Bureau  op  Mines 
"Mines  and  minerals".  $1,350,000; 
Bureau  op  Indian  Affairs 
"Operation       of       Indian       programs". 
$4,500,000: 

Departmental  Offices 
"Office  of  the  Secretary".  $400,000:  Pro- 
vided That  the  limitation  on  expenses  for 


the  immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary  in 
fiscal  year  1987  under  this  head  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies A|>propriations  Act.  1987,  as  included  in 
Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591, 
shall  be  increased  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary for  agency  contributions  for  retirement 
costs  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment System  (5  U.S.C.  ch.  83)  and  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Retirement  System  Act  of 
1986  (PubUc  Law  99-335); 

"Office  of  the  Solicitor",  $200,000; 

"Office  of  Inspector  General",  $180,000; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

General  Administration 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $778,000: 
United  States  Parole  Commission 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $155,000; 
Legal  Activities 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal  ac- 
Uvities".  $2,213,000: 

"Salaries  and  ex[>enses.  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion". $430,000,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1988: 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States  At- 
torneys". $3,510,000: 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Oversight  of 
Bankruptcy  Cases",  $150,000: 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States 
Marshals  Service".  $3,211,000; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Community  Rela- 
tions Service".  $85,000: 

Federal  Bureau  op  Investigation 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $23,005,000; 
Drug  Enforcement  Administratioh 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $7,324,000; 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $10,186,000; 
Federal  Prison  System 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $17,053,000: 

"National  Institute  of  CorrecUons", 
$129,000; 

"Buildings  and  FaclliUes".  $208,000; 

"Limitation  on  administrative  and  voca- 
tional training  expenses.  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries, Incorporated"  (increase  of  $25,000 
in  the  limitation  on  Aclministratlve  ex- 
penses, and  of  $30,000  in  Vocational  Train- 
ing expenses): 

Office  of  Justice  Programs 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $210,000: 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
(including  transfer  op  funds) 
Employment  and  Training  Administration 

"Program  administration",  $808,000  to  be 
derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
Employment  Standards  Administration. 
"Salaries  suid  expenses"; 

Employment  Standards  Administration 

"Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund". 
$494,000.  of  which  $224,000  shaU  be  avaU- 
able  for  transfer  to  Employment  Standards 
Administration,  "Salaries  and  expenses" 
and  of  which  $270,000  shaU  be  available  for 
transfer  to  Departmental  Management. 
"Salaries  and  expenses": 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,533,000  to  be 
derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
Employment  Standards  Administration. 
"Salaries  and  expenses": 

Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $1,941,000  to  be 
derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
Employment  Standards  Administration. 
"Salaries  and  expenses": 


"Salaries  and  expenaes".  $1,302,000  of 
which  $199,000  ShaU  be  derived  tram  unobli- 
gated balanfiwt  of  the  Bnployment  Stand- 
ards Administration,  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses".  and  $1,103,000  shaU  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  Emjdoyment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, "Salaries  and  expenses"; 

"Office  of  the  Inspector  General". 
$556,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  Em- 
ployment Standards  Administration.  "Sala- 
ries and  expenses": 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
administration  of  poreicn  aptairb 
"Salaries  and  expenses."  $16,734,000; 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

(INCLTmiNG  TRANSPXRS  OF  PUNDS) 

Office  op  the  Secretary 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $450,000.  to  be 
derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
"Payments  to  air  carriers": 

Coastguard 

"Operating  expenses".  $2,000,000.  to  be 
derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
the  "Offshore  Oil  Pollution  Compensation 
Fund": 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

"Headquarters  administration",  $350,000. 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Operation 
and  maintenance.  Metropolitan  Washington 
airports"; 

"OperaUons".  $46,000,000.  of  which 
$10,000,000  ShaU  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Operation  and  maintenance.  Metro- 
poUtan  Washington  airports": 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

"Limitation  on  general  operating  ex- 
penses" (increase  of  $1,600,000  in  the  limita- 
tion on  general  operating  expenses): 

"Motor  carrier  safety",  $660,000.  to  be  de- 
rived from  unobligated  balances  of  funds 
made  available  by  section  311  of  PubUc  Law 
96-131  for  replacement  of  faculties  associat- 
ed with  Interstate  Route  170  and  to  be 
merged  with  this  account  notwithstanding 
any  limitation  on  obligations  for  Federal-aid 
highways: 

National  Highway  Traftic  Safety 
Administration 
"Operations  and  research",  $400,000; 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 
"Office  of  the  Administrator",  $100,000; 
"RaUroad  safety ".  $250,000": 

Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration 

"Administrative  expenses",  $300,000,  to  be 
derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
"Research,  training,  and  human  resources": 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 

Corporation 
"Limitation  on  administrative  expenses. 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration" (increase  of  $30,000  in  the  limita- 
tion on  administrative  expenses): 

Research  and  Special  Programs 
Administration 
"Research      and      special      programs". 
$100,000.  to  be  derived  from  the  unobligated 
balances  of  "Payments  to  air  (aurlers": 
OmcE  OP  THE  Inspector  General 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $400,000.  to  be 
derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
"Payments  to  air  carriers": 

department  of  the  treasury 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $863,000; 
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HATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRA'nON 
(trambpir  or  rums) 
"Research    and    iMosram    management". 
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EwaowMBNi  rom.  the  Humanitibb 
and  administration".  $200,000: 
IIatiohal  Labor  Rblatiohb  Boabb 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  m? 
The  Clerk  will  read. 


$50,000,000:  Provided,  That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  ttiis  or  any  other  Act, 
the  earmarking  of  funds  solely  for  the  pro- 
vision of  emergency  rent  and  utUlty  assist- 


for  drus  or  alcohol  aboae.  and  there 
are  those  who  lost  their  J(>b  and  have 
been  unemployed  for  a  long  period  of 

Mtno    Vnist-.  «r*  r>ftn  An  in  t.h*  VA  TVmil. 
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Law 


"SidariMaod 


TiuiiniN 


'.  $167,000: 


BTICK 

"antulm  and  rapaBMs".  $1,104,000: 
Batman  or  ALooaou  To»>ooo  Aim  FnrEABint 
I  •nd  expenae*".  $3,428,000; 
Ujuutt  SzAxn  CuRom  Sbivicb 
,  $10,006,000: 
UmsB*  Stabs  Mdr 
'■SBtariM  and  expenMa".  $432,000; 


E  Public  DiBT 
"Salarlea  and  ezpenaea".  $1,068,000; 
Drbmal  RmmiB  Sbvigx 
'.  $3,110,000; 


r  Tax  RetuiiM".  $81,854,000; 
"Xxantaiatkm  and  Appeals".  $23,335,000; 
"Inwrttatlnn.  OoDecUon.  and  Tazp«yer 
Samoa".  $11,711,000: 

UnRD  StABa  SacaiT  SnvicB 
"Salarlea  and  ezpenKs".  $5,387,000; 

KmrraONlfKNTAL  PROTECTION 
AOKNCT 
openaes".  $5,000,000; 

OKHERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


.  BUtTLT  SBBVICS 

"Operating  eipenaea".  $1,611,000:  Provid- 
ed, Hut  in  addlttan  to  thla  appropriation, 
the  annual  Umltatlon  for  expenses  of  trans- 
portation audit  contracts  and  contract  ad- 
mlnlatntion  payable  from  overchanes  col- 
lected is  increased  by  $6,000  to  $10,510,000; 

laroBifATioii  Rasonxcxa  MAMAaxMXHT 
Snvicx 

"Opeimtins  expenses".  $328,000; 

PtaBUL  P»OFi»rt  Rnouicn  Snvicx 

"Operatinc  expenaea".  $390,000; 

QmnmML  M«w*usMam  Am  AnmnsTaATioR 

"Sataita  and  expoMi".  $1^14.000; 

Omcs  or  IiiaPKnox  OimRAL 

"Office  of  lupeotor  Qeneral".  $373,000; 


AixowAnas  Am  Omcx  Statt  fob  Fobmxb 

PBiaiiiuu 
"AUowanoes  and  Office  Staff  for  Former 
Preaidento".  $5,000; 

Fkmati  Bmumo  Pumo 
"Umttatlons  on  availability  of  revenue", 
in  addition  to  the  acgrecmte  amount  hereto- 
fore made  available  for  real  property  man- 
agement and  related  activities  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  $6,762,000  abaU  be  available  for  such 
puipoaes  and  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
available  for  real  property  operations  is  in- 
creased to  $761,024,000  and  the  limitaUon 
on  the  amount  available  for  program  direc- 
tion and  oentraUaed  services  is  increased  to 
$57,444,000  and  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  avaHaUe  for  design  and  construc- 
tion aervlees  is  increased  to  $64,009,700:  Pro- 
vided. That  any  revenues  and  collections 
and  any  other  sums  accruing  to  this  fund 
during  flacal  year  1987.  excluding  reim- 
bursements  under  section  210(fX6)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  VS.C.  490(fK6)),  in 
excess  of  $2,456,589,700  shaU  remain  in  the 
fund  and  shall  not  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture except  as  authorixed  in  appropriations 
Acts: 

"Consumer  Information  Center".  $6,000 
(and  an  Increase  of  $6,000  in  the  limitation 
Ml  administrative  expenses); 


KATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
(iBAMsriB  or  ruinw> 
"Research    and   program    management". 
10.500.000.  of  which  $7,000,000  shaU  be  de- 
lved by  transfer  from  "Research  and  devel- 
opment" and  $3,500,000  shaU  be  derived  by 
<  ransfer  from  "Space  flight,  control  and 
4ata  communications"; 
SMAIJ.  BUSINIS8  ADMINISTRATION 

<TBAJISrBB  or  PDRDS) 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $3,400,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  "Business  Loan 
m>d  Investment  Fund"; 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 
"Medical  care".  $131,600,000; 
"Medical     and     prosthetic     research". 
11.024.000; 

Medical  administration  and  miacellane- 
qus  operating  expenses".  $175,000; 
'General  operating  expenses".  $5,000,000; 
'Construction,   minor   projects"    (an   in- 
of  $275,000  in  the  llmitaUon  on  the 
of  the  Office  of  Facilities); 
OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
UnmnsTBATivx  CoMrKxxifcx  or  thx  Uhitxd 

Statxs 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $14,000; 

AbVISOBT  CTomaTTBX  on  FXDBBAI,  PaT 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $3,000; 

ABMS  COMTBOL  AHO  DlSABMAIIXinr  Aoxhct 

"Arms  control  and  disarmament  activi- 
ties". $176,000; 

Comossioii  OH  Civn.  Rights 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $19,000; 
CORSUIIZB  PBOOUCr  SArxTT  ComcissioN 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $250,000; 
Equal  Emtlotukkt  Oppobtdiiitt 
Comassion 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,880,000; 

EXFOBT-IlCrOBT  BaHK 

"Limitation  on  administrative  expenses" 
(Increase  of  $227,000  In  the  limitation  on  ad- 
^dnistraUve  expenses); 

Fedkbal  CoionTincATioirs  Comassioir 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,199,000; 
FXDXXAL  Elxctiom  CotaossiOH 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $83,000; 

FiDKBAL  Horn  LOAH  BAMK  BOARS 

"LimitaUon  on  administrative  expenses, 
federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board",  (increase 
it  $200,000); 

Fedkbal  Labor  Rklatioiis  Authoritt 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $220,000; 

Fbdbbal  MABimfK  CtemiissioH 
""Salaries  and  expenses",  $147,000; 
Federal  Mediatior  ahd  C^hciliatioh 
Service 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $188,000; 

iRTELLIGEIfCK  ComcUIflTT  StAFT 

'"Intelligence  Community  Staff,  $155,000; 

Mabime  Maioial  CoionssioH 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $10,000; 

liCxBiT  Systems  Protsctiom  Boabo 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $272,000; 
""Office  of  Special  Counsel",  $79,000: 
National  Abchives  aitd  Records 

ADMnnSTRATION 

"Operating  expenses",  $863,000; 
Natioral  ComassiOR  oh  i.thpartto  ahd 

IHTORMATION  SCIEHCE 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $17,000; 
Natiohal  Council  oh  the  Hahdicapped 
'"Salaries  and  expenses",  $10,000; 
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Nati^al  Ehbowmsht  worn,  tbx  Humahitixs 
"GranU  and  administration".  $200,000; 
Natiohal  Labor  Rblatiohs  Boabd 
and  expenses".  $1,650,000; 
National  Midiation  Boabd 
lea  and  expenses".  $44,000; 

[CX  at  PXBSOHHXL  Mahaokment 

and   expenses":    $1,129,000   to- 
with    an    additional    amount    of 
for  current  flacal  year  administra- 
f or  the  retirement  and  insur- 
to  be  transferred  from  the  ap- 
trust  funds  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
Management  in  amounts  to  be  deter- 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment irithout  regard  to  other  statutes; 

Railboad  Rbtibbient  Boabd 
Itaticm  on  administration"  increase 
,000  in  the  limitation  on  administra- 
flscal  year  1987,  which  shall  be  avaU- 
after  maximum  absorption  within 
limitation  and  only  to  the 
necessary  for  agency  contributions 
by  the  Federal  Employees  Re- 
System  Act  of  1986,  to  be  derived 
railroad  retirement  accounts; 
itation  on  railroad  tmemployment  in- 
administration  fund"  increase  of 
$214,01)0  in  the  limitation  on  railroad  unem- 
ploynamt  Insurance  administration  fund  in 
fiscal] year  1987,  which  shall  be  available 
only  after  maximum  absorption  within  the 
exist^g  limitation  and  only  to  the  extent 
necesaary  for  agency  contributions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Employees  Retire- 
ment System  Act  of  1986,  to  be  derived  as 
by  section  IKaXiv)  of  the  Rail- 
unemployment  Insurance  Act; 
itation  on  review  activity"  increase  of 
in  the  limitation  on  review  activity 
year  1987,  which  shall  be  available 
fter  maximum  absorption  within  the 
limitation  and  only  to  the  extent 
for  agency  contributions  pre- 
by  the  Federal  Employees  Retire- 
Bystem  Act  of  1986,  to  be  derived  from 
retirement  accoimts  and  the 
unemployment  insiuance  account; 

AHD  EXCHAHOX  COlOaSSIOH 

lea  and  expenses",  $2,163,000; 
SmTHSOHiAH  Institution 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,700,000; 

National  Gallery  or  Art 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $330,000; 
WooDBOw  Wilson  Ihtxbhatiohal  Cehter 

I  fob  Scholabs 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $19,000; 

UinrxD  States  Holocaust  Mxmobial 

Council 

"Holocaust  memorial  council",  $16,000; 

DtnrxD  States  Inpormation  Agehcy 

ies  and  expenses",  $5,443,000; 

lo  Broadcasting  to  CXiba",  $516,000; 

Uhited  States  Tax  Court 
ies  and  expenses",  $75,000. 

MrlWHi'lTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  further 
amendments  to  the  title,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  (wnsent  that  the  remain- 
der (If  title  III  be  (»nsldered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rccobs.  and  open  to 
amei^<]ment  at  any  point. 

Thfe  CHAJRBCAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlssi  Bsippi? 

Th  ire  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  tiUe  m? 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  IV 
Urgbrt  Rxlixp  fob  the  Homeless 
supflemkhtal  appbopbiatiohs  act  of  1987 
chapteri 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Gbants  fob  Facilitibs  TO  Assist  thx 
Homeless 
For  grants  to  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, units  of  local  government,  and  States 
for  facilities  to  assist  the  homeless  ss  au- 
thorized by  title  ni  of  the  Urgent  Relief  for 
the  Homeless  Act  as  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  5, 1987,  or  similar 
legislation  if  enacted  into  law,  $75,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Ekergenct  Shelter  Grants  Program 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Emer- 
gency Shelter  Grants  Program  carried  out 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  pursuant  to  section  101(g)  of 
Public  Law  90-500  and  Public  Law  99-591, 
$100,000,000,  to  remain  available  imtll  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  in  addition  to  the 
allocations  required  for  the  Emergency 
Shelter  Grants  Program  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  made  applicable  by  section  101(g) 
of  Public  Law  09-500  and  Public  Law  99-591. 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall  (for  amounts  appropriated  be- 
ginning with  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  al- 
locate assistance  under  the  program  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Tslancte.  and  any  other 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
In  accordance  with  an  allocation  formula  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  may  waive  the  15  per- 
cent limitation  on  the  use  of  assistance  for 
essential  services  established  for  the  Emer- 
gency Shelter  Grants  Program  pursuant  to 
section  523(2 KB)  of  the  provisions  made  ap- 
plicable by  section  lOKg)  of  Public  Law  99- 
500  and  Public  Law  99-501,  If  the  tmlt  of 
general  local  government  receiving  the  as- 
sistance demonstrates  that  the  other  eligi- 
ble activities  under  the  program  are  already 
being  carried  out  in  the  unit  of  general  local 
government  with  other  resources. 

Transitional  Housing  Dxmonstratioh 

Program 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Transi- 
tional Housing  Demonstration  Program  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  pursuant  to  section 
101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  and  PubUc  Law 
99-491,  $30,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Permanent  Housing  for  Handicapped 
Homeless  Persons 
For  grants  for  the  acquisition  and  reha- 
bilitation of  property  to  serve  as  permanent 
housing  for  handicapped  homeless  persons 
ss  authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act  as  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  5.  1987. 
or  similar  legislation  if  enacted  into  law, 
$25,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT 
AGENCY 
Emebgenct  Food  and  Shelter  Program 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Emer- 
gency     food      and      shelter      program". 


$50,000,000:  Provided,  That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act, 
the  earmarking  of  funds  solely  for  the  pro- 
vision of  emergency  rent  and  utility  assist- 
ance stiall  not  apply  to  the  funds  provided 
herein. 


amendment  OFTIRBD  by  MB.  MONTOOMXBY 

Bftr.  MONTOOBfERT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Montgomxby: 
Page  123,  after  line  17.  insert  the  following: 
Vetebahs'  Aomihistbatioh 

VEIEBAHS'  OOMICILIABT  PBOGBAM 

Of  the  amounts  ^propriated  in  this  titie 
and  available  for  obligation  without  regard 
to  a  requirement  for  release  in  subsequent 
appropriations  Acts,  $20,000,000  sliall  be 
made  available  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion (to  be  derived  by  a  pro  rata  reduction 
of  such  amounts),  to  be  available  only  for 
expansion  of  the  ci4>acity  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  domiciliary  program,  to 
remain  available  through  September  30, 
1988. 

Mr.  MONTOOMERT  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  2220 

Mr.  MONTGOBiERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  would  earmark 
$20  million  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  tiUe  IV  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1827)  to 
take  care  of  homeless  veterans  in  the 
VA's  domiciliary  program.  It  would  do 
this  by  reducing  accounts  in  title  IV  of 
the  bill  by  a  proportionate  amount. 
With  $20  million,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration can  take  unused  space  on 
the  grounds  of  several  VA  medl<»l  cen- 
ters and  turn  it  into  600  to  700  domi- 
ciliary beds.  According  to  the  VA, 
these  beds  would  be  established  in  the 
Bronx.  Brookljm.  Manhattan.  Pitts- 
burgh. Cleveland.  Little  Rock,  Denver, 
Palo  Alto.  CA.  and  Tacoma,  WA. 

We  also  think  that  some  other  medi- 
cal centers,  such  as  those  in  Chicago 
tuid  Miami,  could  convert  space  for 
thlspiupose. 

Domiciliary  care  in  VA  facilities  pro- 
vides necessary  medical  and  other  pro- 
fessional care  for  eligible  ambulatory 
veterans  who  are  (Usabled  by  age,  dis- 
ease, or  injury  and  are  in  need  of  caxe 
but  do  not  require  hospitalization  or 
the  sldlled  services  of  a  nursing  home. 
Veterans  who  can  be  cared  for  in  VA 
domiciliaries  are  veterans  who  are 
down  and  out  and  need  help.  Many 
have  no  place  to  go.  The  VA  Domicili- 
ary Program  is  ideal  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  homeless  veterans. 

We  are  told  that  in  some  areas  of 
the  country,  about  one-third  of  the 
homeless  population  are  veterans. 
They  fall  into  three  categories.  There 
are  those  who  are  mentally  ilL  Some 
are  veterans  who  may  need  treatment 


for  drug  or  alcohol  abuse,  and  there 
are  thoae  who  lost  their  Jbb  and  have 
been  unemployed  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  What  we  can  do  in  the  VA  Domi- 
ciliary Program  is  give  the  veteran  a 
place  to  live  while  he  or  she  is  being 
treated  and  rehabilitated  ao  that  the 
veteran  can  go  baA  into  the  ootnmimi- 
ty  and  live  on  his  own.  All  of  these  vet- 
erans are  without  adequate  financial 
means  to  get  back  on  their  feet  with- 
out some  help. 

This  program  is  already  authorized 
and  ongoing.  We  know  that  the  pro- 
gram woiits  because  we  have  over 
10,000  veterans  in  our  domiciliaries 
every  day.  With  this  $20  million,  the 
VA  can  establish  600  to  700  more  beds 
and  hopefully  take  care  of  several 
thousand  homeless  veterans  within 
the  next  12  months. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  especially 
like  to  thank  Mr.  Bolahp  of  Massachu- 
setts, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  Agencies  and  HUD 
and  Mr.  Orkeh  of  New  York,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  for  accepting 
this  amendment.  These  two  leaders 
did  not  have  to  accept  the  amendment 
but  they  did  to  help  homeless  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

ISx.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Hit.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for 
yielding.  The  gentleman  states  it  cor- 
rectly. This  amendment  provides  (20 
million  for  an  expanded  domiciliary 
program  for  homeless  veterans.  This 
amount  is  derived  by  transferring 
f imds  on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  the  vari- 
ous homeless  programs  provided  for  in 
title  IV  of  this  bill.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side  from  the  subcommit- 
tee that  I  chair. 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  for  yielding 
to  me. 

As  the  distingiilshed  gentleman 
knows,  he  and  I  have  had  numerous 
discussions  about  the  problem  of 
homeless  veterans.  In  my  hometown. 
it  is  estimated  that  roughly  30  percent 
of  all  of  the  single  adult  homeless  are 
veterans.  I  have  seen  similar  numbers 
for  other  major  cities,  and  obviously 
there  is  a  problem  to  be  addressed 
there. 

As  the  gentleman  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this,  we  did  agree  that  the 
domiciliary  program  looked  like  a  very 
g(x>d  vehicle  for  dealing  with  this  pop- 
ulation of  veterans  who  need  a  little 
bit  of  a  structured  environment  to 
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tbem.  to  prorlde  shelter  for 
them,  and  I  therefore  want  to  ccm- 
mend  the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendnient. 

Mr.  MOMTOOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Toik  Olr.  Gbbv]  and  would  like  to 
thank  alao  the  gentleman  from  Minis- 
glpiil  Ofr.  WtoxTBT]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  MaHachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLuniJ  as  weD  as  other  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
giving  me  this  OKwrtunity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  MissisBippl  [Mr.  Momtoom- 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAFTERn 

I»PART1IKIIT  OP  HKALTH  AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

Bbalxr  RawnncBS  asd  Sntvicn 

AMmnanunoii 

BausB  RnouacsB  um  Sbvicb 

Tat  tn  sddttiansl  amount  for  "Health  re- 

■ouron  sod  ■eiTlcea",  for  carrying  out  the 

■etivtttes  aatharlKd  by  section  101(a)  of 

HJt.  sag,  the  Urgmt  Relief  for  the  Home- 

!•■  Act,  as  pawfrt  the  House  on  March  5, 

Urr.     $7S.000.000     to    remain     available 

throuch  September  30, 1988. 

Aloobol.  Dkuq  Abusi  un  Mbral  Hkalth 

AasfxinRaATioK 
AuamoL,  Dsoo  Asoaa  «ini  Mbital  Hkaltb 
Por  an  addtttonal  amount  for  "Alcohol, 
drug  abuse  and  mental  health",  for  carrying 
out  the  activities  authorized  by  section 
101(b)  of  HJL  US.  the  Urgent  Relief  for  tbe 
Homrtea  Act,  as  passeri  the  House  on 
March  5.  19«7.  $36,000,000  to  remain  avaU- 
aUe  through  Sqrtember  30, 1988. 

VuaLY  SuiTuai  AnmnsnATioii 
OmcB  or  CoMmnRTT  Saavicn 
CoMMUaiTT  Smvicn  Block  Okaiit 
Ftv  an  additional  amount  for  "Communi- 
ty seivkea  block  grant",  for  carrying  out  the 
aettvttles  authorted  by  section  101(h)  of 
HJl.  558,  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Home- 
less Act,  as  passed  the  House  on  March  5, 
1987,     $48,000,000     to     remain     available 
through  September  30, 1988. 

AUTHOUZATIOII 

Tht  provisions  of  the  bill  HH.  558  (lOOtb 
Congress.  1st  Sessiim),  the  "Urgent  Relief 
for  the  HomelesB  Act",  aa  passed  the  Hoiiae 
of  Representatlvea  on  March  5,  1987.  are 
hereby  enacted. 

SBOaTTITLB 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Sum>lemental  Ap- 
proprlaUons  Act  of  1987". 
TITLE  V 
OENERAIi  PROVISIONS 

8k.  501.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  tn  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expreariy  so  provided  herein. 

Sac.  502.  Except  where  specifically  in- 
creased or  decreased  elsewhere  In  this  Act. 
the  reatrtctloas  contained  within  appropria- 
tloos,  or  provisions  affecting  appropriations 
or  other  funds,  available  during  fiscal  year 


f,  limiting  the  amount  which  may  be  ez- 
f  or  penooal  services,  or  for  purposes 

^volvtog  personal  atnrieet,  or  amounts 
may  be  transferred  between  appro- 
ions  or  authorisations  available  for  or 
iavolving  such  services,  are  hereby  increased 
te  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  increased 
pay  costs  authorised  by  or  pursuant  to  law. 

|Sk.  603.  N<me  of  the  fimds  made  available 
bar  this  Act  may  be  used  to  implement,  ad- 
Esinister,  enforce,  or  otherwise  carry  out 
atiy  provision  of  Executive  Order  No.  12564 
(dated  September  15. 1988). 
i^iBinwiBiT  omaxB  bt  mk.  babtor  op  txzas 

I  Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

lAmendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buitoh  of 
Ifexas:  On  page  135.  line  19,  strike  out  "Sac. 
5$3"  and  aU  that  follows  through  line  23 
and  renumber  the  remaining  sections  ac- 
cerdingly. 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
some  Members  of  this  bcxly  may 
rnder  what  section  503  is.  Let  me 

it  very  quickly.  It  says: 
lone  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
may  be  used  to  Imiriement,  sdminister, 
eaf  oroe  or  otherwise  carry  out  any  provision 
Of  Executive  Order  12584. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Executive  Order 
1(564  is  the  Executive  order  that 
IVesldent  Reagan  signed  on  Septem- 
ber 15  of  1986  that  allows  for  manda- 
tory drug  testing  in  the  Federal  work 
f0rce  in  certain  sensitive  areas  of  em- 
ployment. It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  about  1.1  million  Federal  workers 
in  sensitive  areas  that  could  be  re- 
(Hilred  to  be  tested  for  drugs. 

I  What  are  some  of  these  areas?  Cus- 
toms agents,  FAA  air  traffic  control- 
If  rs.  Amtrak  train  engineers  are  Just  a 
few  examples. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  my  coUeagues  will 
recall,  in  the  last  Congress  we  passed  a 
v?ry.  very  much  ballyhooed  law.  a 
dtMg  bill  that  we  said  we  were  going  to 
try  to  make  America  drug  free.  Presi- 
(ient  Reagan,  in  order  to  do  this,  decid- 
ed to  set  an  example  in  the  Federal 
work  force. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield  for  a  second? 

BCr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
tt  jrleld  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia.   

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
t  lank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
tfiink  he  has  an  excellent  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to 
apk  the  gentleman,  he  is  talking  about 
liederal  employees  who  would  be  im- 
ipcted  and  involved  in  this  drug  test, 
ilegardlng  the  Conrail  engineer  who 
\fas  partaking  of  marijuana  and  had  a 
ck,  would  his  successor  be  barred 

9m  testing  or  not  be  tested  because 

'  this  particular  provision? 

I  Mr,  BARTON  of  Texas.  It  is  my  un- 

erstanding  that  the  gentleman  is  cor- 

Idr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 
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Mr.  HOTER.  I  thank  the  gentlonan 
for  ylMding.  I  think  the  answer  to  the 
quest^n  is  no,  and  the  reason  the 
answer  is  no  is  the  program  for  testing 
being  prior  to  September  15. 
language  does  not  affect  any 
that  was  in  being. 
»uld  suggest  further  to  the  gen- 
that  the  Customs  program  of 
the  gentleman  spoke  would  also 
not  be  affected  because  it  was  in  being 
as  we^l  prior  to  the  Executive  order. 

Bfr.miNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  for  clarification,  let  me 
ask  a  Question.  Who  would  be  affected 
in  thq  Federal  force  by  this  provision? 

Mr.  HOTER.  The  Federal  employees 
who  would  be  affected  by  this  are 
those  Federal  employees  that  do  not 
fall  under  any  program  now,  so  none 
of  the  services  are  affected.  Customs  is 
not  a^ected.  and  in  the  particular  pro- 
gram I  and  situation  the  gentleman 
spoke]  of,  Conrail  is  not  affected.  It 
woul(]  be  those  employees  who  would 
be  impacted  by  a  new  program  adopt- 
ed between  now  and  September  30  of 
thisyeiur 

Mr.  HUNTER.  My  question  then,  I 
guess,  to  the  gentleman  is,  if  the  gen- 
tlemati  wiU  continue  to  yield,  is  if 
there  are  some  programs  that  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  beneficial  for  employee 
grouiih  that  are  ongoing  right  now. 
why  Qfi  we  have  this  limiting  provision 
in  the  appropilation  supplemental? 

Mr.  1  BARTON  of  Texas.  If  I  may,  I 
would  like  to  reclaim  my  time.  I  am 
sure  Che  Chair  will  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  1  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  would  like 
to  point  out,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  pointed  out,  there  are  sever- 
testing  programs  in  the  Feder- 
rk  force  today  that  have  been 
successful.  The  armed  services 
have  ^een  allowed  to  test  their  new  re- 
cruitsj  for  drugs  since  1981.  and  be- 
cause of  this  they  have  cut  drug  use  in 
our  Armed  Services  from  in  the  40  to 
50  percent  range  to  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  4  percent.  The  Customs  Serv- 
ice his  a  drug  testing  program  that 
they  have  wanted  to  implement.  An 
appeals  (»urt  in  New  Orleans  this 
week  just  ruled  that  that  drug  testing 
progrun  was  constitutional  and  could 
be  im  ?lemented. 

Mr.j  Chairman,  if  we  are  serious 
aboulj  a  war  on  drugs  we  have  to  start 
somewhere,  and  I  think  an  excellent 
place  to  start  is  by  allowing  the  Presi- 
dent'i  drug  testing  program  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  work 
force  to  go  forward. 

I  would  point  out  that  his  drug  test- 
ing brogram  does  not  require  that 
somebody  that  has  tested  positive  be 
fired.  They  have  the  option  to  go  into 
a  rehlabilitation  program,  and  if  they 
succe^ully   complete   that   program 


they  can  continue  In  the  Federal  em- 
ployment. 
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We  have  got  to  start  somewhere. 
This  is  a  great  place  to  start.  I  think 
this  particular  amendment  would  be 
one  that  is  very  worthy  of  passage  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment  and  I  think  there 
is  stiU  some  confusion  in  the  House  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  are  talking  about 
eliminating  some  substantive  pro- 
grams that  (»uld  make  this  Nation 
safer,  that  would  be  beneficial  in  fact 
for  Federal  employees  and  their  fami- 
Ues. 

It  appears  to  relate  to  Executive 
Order  12564  dated  September  22,  1985. 
I  believe.  My  question  again  is  going  to 
the  Conrail  accident  that  had  such 
tremendous  publicity.  Was  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  stating  that  the 
individual  who  was  involved  in  that 
program  or  in  that  accident  was  under 
a  testing  program  or  who  had  been 
tested  under  a  drug  program  prior  to 
the  accident? 

Mr.  HOTER.  BCr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  is  the 
case.  The  reason  I  say  that  is  because 
the  only  program  that  has  been  imple- 
mented at  this  point  in  time,  the  only 
one  pursuant  to  the  President's  Execni- 
tive  order  is  the  OPM,  the  agency 
itself  that  has  a  drug  plan. 

However,  they  have  not  yet  identi- 
fied the  sensitive  employees.  All  they 
have  done  is  give  the  60-day  notice 
consistent  with  the  President's  Execu- 
tive order.  So  that  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  that  is  the  only  program  that  is 
effective,  DOT  has  not  Implemented 
its  own  program,  that  testing  was  done 
obviously  under  a  prior  drug  testing 
program  in  effect  prior  to  the  Execu- 
tive order. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  So  the  gentleman  Is 
saying  that  the  conductors  of  the  Con- 
rail trains  are  being  tested  right  now. 
Mr.  HOTER.  Well,  I  presume  that  is 
the  case,  yes.  But  what  I  am  saying  is 
the  DOT  program  anteceded  the  Exec- 
utive order  and  would  not  be  affected 
therefore  by  this  language. 

Bfr.  HUNTER.  But  the  gentleman  is 
not  sure  if  there  is  an  ongoing  drug 
testing  program  right  now  for  people 
who  operate  the  ConraQ  trains. 

Mr.  HOTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  honest  answer  is  I 
am  nor  sure  because  I  have  not 
checked  into  it.  I  presume  it  is  because 
I  know  Secretary  Dole  is  for  such  a 
program  and  therefore  it  would  not 
have  terminated  and  therefore  such  a 


program  is  in  existence  and  would  not 
be  adversely  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrieldlng. 

It  is  my  understanding  there  is  a 
proposed  testing  program,  but  it  has 
not  been  implemented.  Is  that  the  un- 
derstanding  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  HOTER.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  the  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  is  Secretary  Dole— 
and  I  think  here  is  the  confusion— has 
talked  about  another  program.  Howev- 
er, that  program  has  not  been  imple- 
mented. My  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  with  reference  to  Con- 
rail was  that  there  was  a  test  effective 
there  and  obviously  there  was  an  ex- 
isting program  under  which  that  test 
was  affected  which  was  not  the  new 
program  that  the  Secretary  is  now 
talking  about.  That  was  any  point. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  think  the 
easiest  way  to  simplify  this  debate  is 
to  state  it  is  follows:  if  you  are  for 
drugs  in  the  Federal  work  force,  vote 
against  this  amendment;  if  you  are 
against  drugs  in  the  Federal  work 
force,  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOTER.  That  is  certainly  a  sim- 
plistic way  to  put  it;  incorrect,  but  sim- 
plistic.  

Mr.  HX7NTER.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
let  me  Just  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
in  the  next  12  months  approximately 
300,000  pounds  of  cocaine  is  going  to 
be  smuggled  and  sent  into  this  country 
by  the  cocaine-producing  nations  of 
the  world.  Some  of  that  cocaine  is 
going  to  destroy  Federal  families,  fam- 
ilies of  people  woriL  in  the  Federal 
work  force. 

Looking  at  the  problem  and  analyz- 
ing it  from  the  standpoint  or  point  of 
view  of  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics,  I  think  it  is  as 
much  a  benefit  to  the  families  of  Fed- 
eral employees  to  have  this  Executive 
Order  12564  implemented  as  it  is  to 
the  rest  of  the  general  community.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  an  excellent 
amendment.  I  would  commend  him  for 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

ytr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

This  amendment  does  in  fact  strike 
the  language  in  the  bill  which  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  funds  in  this  act  to 
implement  the  Executive  order  relat- 
ing to  drug  testing  of  Federal  employ- 
ees; there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The 
proposal  to  test  employees,  however, 
raises  profoimd  contitutional  ques- 
tions with  reference  to  the  rights  of 


Federal  woikers.  That  is  what  I  am 
concerned  about. 

Now,  these  issues  are  alao  the  oon- 
cem  of  the  courts  of  this  Nation,  for 
these  issues  are  now  being  litigated  in 
the  courts. 

Furthermore,  there  are  several  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  that  are  con- 
sidering the  various  Issues  and  opin- 
ions concerning  this  proposaL 

I  believe  that  in  view  of  these  otm- 
cems  that  we  in  this  House  should  not 
permit  the  Executive  to  move  forward 
until  such  time  as  the  Congress  and 
the  courts  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  this  matter  and  take  sxich 
action  as  is  appropriate  on  this  very 
sensitive  issue. 

It  is  believed  that  there  will  come  di- 
rections from  the  court  in  the  future, 
specifically  on  this  issue  and  that 
there  will  be  an  opportimlty  to  reach  a 
consensus  on  this  important  matter  in 
the  coming  months. 

As  the  Congress  considers  the  fiscal 
year  1988  authorization  and  appro- 
priation bills,  I  would  say  that  that  is 
the  time  when  this  matter  can  defl- 
nltely,  first  of  all,  continue  to  be  adju- 
dicated by  the  courts,  decisions  can  be 
made  and  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress can  come  to  some  conclusion. 
Whatever  the  recommoidation  is  it 
can  be  included  in  those  bills  in  1988. 
The  proposed  language,  of  course,  as 
it  exists  now  would  not  affect  policies 
which  were  in  existence  before  Sep- 
tember 15,  1986.  Those  are  policies 
that  will  still  remain. 

This  language  would  only  apply  to 
anything  that  came  after  Sn>tember 
15, 1986. 

So  we  have  in  place  a  prohibition  in 
the  bill  itself.  An  attempt  now  to 
strike  that  language  would  leave  that 
complex  issue  wide  open.  We  also  have 
the  situation  where  the  courts  them- 
selves are  attempting  to  make  a  final 
determination  on  these  issues.  And  I 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  let  the 
courts  act  and  to  let  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  through  its  various 
committees,  come  to  some  conclusion 
and  make  some  recommendation  that 
can  be  brought  to  this  House. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chahr- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  there  are 
some  serious  concerns  about  the  court 
cases  and  civil  rights. 

The  New  Orleans  Appellate  Court 
ruled  this  week  on  the  Customs  drug 
testing  program  and  ruled  that  it  was 
constitutional  and  did  not  constitute 
an  unreasonable  search  under  the 
Constitution.  So  one  of  the  gentle- 
man's concerns  has  been  addressed  at 
least  at  the  appellate  level  Juat  this 
week  in  New  Orleans. 
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Mr.  ROTBAL.  I  would  prefer  that 
the  matter  go  to  the  proper  Judicial 
level  vfaere  a  final  detemdnation  can 
be  made  ao  that  whatever  reoommen- 
dation  la  made  by  the  authorizliiK 
oommitteea  of  the  House  and  by  the 
Oommlttee  on  Appropriations,  for  ez- 
anple.  tpould  be  based  on  sound  Con- 
stttutkmal  prtndplea.  I  think  it  would 
be  based  on  those  principles  if  it  came 
from  the  highest  court  of  the  land. 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTBAK  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Maniand. 

Mr.  HOTSR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  the 
New  Oiieans  ease,  the  Fifth  Circuit 
case.  First  of  sll.  the  gentleman  is  weU 
aware.  I  am  sure,  that  this  is  a  circuit 
case.  There  are  other  decisions  which 
are  contrary.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
not  yet  ruled  on  this  question.  The 
court  itself  was  divided.  This  was  a  2- 
to-1  dedsitm.  It  was  the  position  of  the 
Government  in  this  case  that  the  test- 
ing was  not  a  search  and  seizure:  as  ev- 
erybody knows  the  fourth  amendment 
does  not  prohibit  search  and  seizures 
per  se,  they  must  be  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures. 

The  court  rejected  the  Govern- 
ment's position  and  said,  no,  even  in 
this  limited  instance.  The  Customs 
ease  that  this  case  dealt  with  was  very 
limited. 
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That  was  the  important  reason  for 
the  court's  ultimate  finding.  In  this 
case,  they  said  that  the  Government 
was  wrong.  This  is  a  search  and  sei- 
zure. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  court  also  ruled  that  even 
thoui^  it  was  a  search.  It  was  a  rea- 
sonable smt^ 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
RoTBAL]  will  continue  to  yield,  the 
court  went  on  to  say,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Babtoh]  pointed 
out 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gratleman  from  California  [Mr. 
RoTBAL]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Babtoh  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
RoTBAL  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

HOTZBl.      

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
court  went  on  to  say,  as  the  gentleman 
ptrinted  out,  that  it  was  reasonable, 
but  only  because,  and  this  is  the  key, 
and  when  I  use  my  time,  I  will  explain 


only  because  this  particular  pro- 
was  very  limited. 

point  of  fact,  unlike  the  Execu- 
tive order  and  the  proposal  that  OFM 
h$s  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  Ex- 
edutive  order,  it  was  not  mandatory.  It 
wlis  not  mandatory  for  any  existing 
employee  to  take  this  test. 

It  was  only  given  to  those  who  were 
going  to  transfer  and  only  those  who 
wf re  going  to  transfer  into  three  very 
diug-enforoement-sensitive  areas.  In 
those  three,  if  the  person  was  request- 
ed to  take  the  dnig  test,  they  could 
decide  not  to  transfer,  if  they  had 
some  hesitation  about  taking  the  test, 
and  there  would  be  no  adverse  conse- 
quences. 

jAll  of  those  who  were  tested,  all  of 
them,  tested  negative:  not  one  posl- 
Ute. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  the 
fidl  5  minutes,  but  I  think  it  is  very 
necessary  for  us  to  look  at  exactly 
what  we  are  striking  from  the  bilL  We 
aiie  striking  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  using  the  funds  for  drug  test- 
ing. That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
V^  are  not  deciding  exactly  when  it 
be  used,  constitutionally  or  other- 

you  read  119  of  the  bill,  it  says 
tldat  the  funds  shall  not  be  used.  The 
g9itleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
H0TKR]  is  shaking  his  head.  I  am  glad 
td  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
tne  gentleman  for  yielding. 

if^  I  pointed  out  a  little  earlier,  there 
ane  extensive  drug-testing  programs 
citrrently  in  existence  that  would  not 
be  affected.  What  this  says  is  none  of 
the  funds  shall  be  utilized  to  imple- 
ment the  Executive  order. 

Now  the  reason  for  that  is,  which  I 
wfl  explain  in  a  little  greater  length, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  all  of  the 
Miembers  of  the  House,  the  Executive 
onder  has  been  further  explained  and 
ddvlces  have  been  adopted  for  Imple- 
mentation or  proposed  for  implemen- 
taUon  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
aaement  which  go  far  beyond  the  Ex- 
eoitive  order. 

%dT.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  reclaim  my  time.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  If  this 
bfll  is  passed  without  the  amendment 
oil  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  exactly 
wtiat  drug  testing  would  be  permitted? 

Mr.  HOYER.  AU  drug  testing  that 
in  place  prior  to  the  Executive 
ler  or  was  implemented  subsequent 
the  Executive  order  by  other  stat- 
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of    sensitive    employment, 
abaenteelsm    and    everything 


SHAW.  Reclaiming  my  time,  I 
the  gentleman  has  pretty  much 
mftde  my  case  for  me.  I  think  that 
what  you  are  looking  at  is  very  narrow 
windows.  You  are  looking  at  prohlbi- 
til>n  of  the  areas  imder  the  Executive 
oi  der.  You  are  looldng  at  a  prohibition 


in 

excess' 
else,   j 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  these  are  new  grounds  that  we 
are  plowing.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  Until  the  Supreme  Court  has 
a  number  of  cases,  we  are  not  going  to 
really  {fully  know  exactly  when  drug 
testing  is  constitutional  and  when  it  is 
not.  But  I  think  that  what  we  are 
doing  jis  we  are  taking  the  Federal 
Govertunent  out  of  that  planning 
stage,  Which  I  think  is  very  bad,  and  if 
there  Is  one  area  that  is  most  neces- 
sary beyond  the  question  of  the  For- 
tune MO  cori>orations,  who  are  more 
and  mbre  getting  into  this  area,  we  are 
putting  shackles  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmeht  and  saying  that  they  cannot 
engag^  in  these  types  of  drug  testing. 

I  might  say,  and  I  think  most  impor- 
tantlylwe  are  putting  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  on  record  against 
drug  testing.  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it,  that  is  what  this  vote  is  all 
about.  That  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be 
construed  by  the  American  public  and 
that  Sa,  the  example  that  we,  the  elect- 
of  the  United  States,  are 
led  upon  to  set  for  the  Ameri- 
>ple. 

this  is  a  very  good  amend- 
I   compliment   the   gentleman 
from  Texas  and  I  intend  to  support  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  that  support. 

Mrs.]  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  (jo  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  phairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amencgnent  offered  in  good  faith  by 
the  gehtleman  from  Texas. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland  and  I  represent  districts 
with  a  large  number  of  Government 
workers,  and  we  have  spent  a  great 
deal  ojf  time  reviewing  the  proposed 
plan  for  the  mass  drug  testing  of  Fed- 
eral employees. 

The  administration's  plan,  if  fuUy 
implediented,  would  make  over  half  of 
our  Ni  tlon's  2  million  Federal  workers 
subjec ;  to  drug  testing  under  its  own 
criteriik.  While  I  support  drug  testing 
for  Faderal  employees  who  hold  Jobs 
that  directly  affect  national  security 
or  putoc  safety,  or  where  probable 
cause  can  be  demonstrated,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  so  many  Fed- 
eral Jdbs  should  be  subject  to  such 
massive  testing.  Not  only  am  I  con- 
cerned about  the  accuracy  and  the 
cost  of  testing  on  such  a  large  scale, 
but  I  am  also  concerned  with  the  pro- 
posal to  grant  agency  heads  such  wide 
latitude. 

The]  President's  directive  strictly 
prohltfits  managers  from  selecting  po- 
sitions for  drug  testing  in  order  to 
choose  particular  Individuals.  I  agree. 
Howe\^r,  overall,  the  guidelines  for 
deflnii^g  which  Jobs  should  be  subject 
to  testing  are  too  vague. 


We  are  not  considering  some  obscure 
regulations  to  address  a  marginal 
problem.  We  are  examining  proposals 
that  not  only  affect  the  people  in- 
volved, but  could  very  well  become 
models  to  be  followed  at  other  levels 
of  government  and  in  the  private 
sector.  The  administration  proposal 
has  the  potential  of  holding  more 
than  1  million  Federal  worlLers  hos- 
tage to  the  abusive  behavior  of  a  few. 
It  is  not  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
problems  of  drug  abuse.  Congress 
must  have  the  opportimlty  and  the 
time  to  consider  this  plan  and  its  vari- 
ous ramifications  before  the  adminis- 
tration goes  ahead  with  any  drug  test- 
ing program. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland's 
provision  to  ban  implementation  of 
the  administration's  plan  provides 
Congress  with  the  opportunity  to  care- 
fully consider  the  drug  testing  of  Fed- 
eral employees  and  to  decide  whether 
changes  are  needed.  This  is  a  very  rear 
sonable  approach,  and  I  lu-ge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  BCr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  understand  the  concern  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  BCaryland  and  I 
think  she  Is  doing  an  excellent  Job  of 
representing  her  constituents,  but  I 
am  a  little  bit  confused  because  at  one 
point,  she  says  we  might  have  to  test 
as  many  as  1.1  million  Federal  employ- 
ees. That  is  very  true. 

But  at  the  other  point,  you  admit 
that  there  is  wide  discretion  that  each 
executive  branch  head  has  discretion 
to  determine  exactly  how  many  of 
those  shoxild  be  tested  and  the  reason 
for  that  discretion  Is  to  make  sure  that 
no  more  than  are  necessary  are  tested. 
So  that  confuses  me  a  little  bit.  I 
would  like  the  gentlewoman's  answer 
to  that  question. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause the  proposal  simply  says  that  an 
agency  head  will  determine  who  is  in  a 
sensitive  position.  Sensitive  position 
could  be  somebody  who  is  a  boolckeep- 
er.  Sensitive  position  covild  be  a  cleri- 
cal worker.  I  do  believe  it  should  be 
people  who  are  in  public  safety  posi- 
tions, who  are  in  those  positions  of 
trust,  but  not  Just  carte  blanche. 

We  can  help  refine  these  regula- 
tions, and  that  is  what  I  am  asking  for. 
I  think  in  a  supplemental  budget,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  not  give  the  i4>- 
propriatlon  to  do  that  at  this  time. 

D  2250 

Bfr.  ACKERMAN.  Bdr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  ban  on  the  use  of  funds  to  imple- 
ment the  President's  Executive  order 
mandating  drug  testing  of  Federal  em- 


ployees. The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee should  be  commended  for  recogniz- 
ing the  complexity  of  the  drug-testing 
issue  and  for  giving  Congress  time  to 
review  this  matter  and  to  take  appro- 
priate action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  hearings  that 
I  conducted  last  Congress,  we  heard 
overwhelming  testimony  that  drug 
testing  of  Federal  employees  is  unnec- 
essary, inaccurate,  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive, and  unconstitutlonaL 

First,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Fed- 
eral employees  are  drug  abusers. 
During  our  hearings,  no  one — abso- 
lutely no  one— could  present  any  evi- 
dence that  Government  employees  are 
using  drugs. 

Second,  drug  tests  are  often  wrong. 
The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
presented  expert  testimony  that  uri- 
nalysis screening  have  an  inaccuracy 
rate  of  5  to  20  percent. 

If  we  required  even  1  million  Federal 
workers  to  take  a  test  which  is  even  95 
percmt  accurate,  at  least  50,000  work- 
ers would  be  falsely  branded  as  drug 
abusers. 

Third,  the  cost  of  drug  testing  is  pro- 
hibitive. Testing  1  million  workers  Jiist 
once  would  cost  $100  million.  That 
money  could  be  better  spent  on  drug 
education  in  the  worlvlace  and  in  our 
schools,  and  on  interdiction  of  drugs 
at  our  borders,  programs  which  the 
President  wanted  to  cut. 

Fourth,  it  is  my  conviction,  and  that 
of  many  Federal  employee  unions, 
that  the  President's  Executive  order 
violates  the  Constitution. 

I  don't  have  to  remind  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  chosen  to  forget, 
that  the  fourth  amendment  says. 

The  rlsht  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
asalnst  unreasonable  searches  and  aelEures 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

We  always  concentrate  on  houses, 
papers,  effects,  and  not  persons,  when 
we  talk  about  "probable  cause"  and 
"unreasonable  searches  and  seizures" 
because  heretofore  no  one  envisioned 
an  administration  that  would  be  so  in- 
trusive. But  the  Constitution,  clearly 
and  imambiguously,  lists  your  person 
even  before  your  house,  your  pi4>ers. 
and  your  effects  to  what  could  be  vio- 
lated. 

Clearly,  big  brother  needs  Ixith  prob- 
able cause,  and  a  search  warrant, 
before  he  snatches  your  urine.  Ameri- 
can citizens  do  not  give  up  their  con- 
stitutional rights  when  they  choose  a 
career  in  public  service. 

It  is  incomprehensible  that  an  ad- 
ministration that  once  pretended  to 
want  to  get  Government  off  our  backs, 
now  seeks  to  put  big  brother,  not  only 
into  our  bedrooms,  but  into  our  blood 
and  our  bladders.  How  intrusive  can 
you  get? 


For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  suiHwrt  the  Annopriatlans 
Committee  ban  on  funtUng  for  drug 
testing  of  Federal  employeea. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  am  ddl^ted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  frmn  Texaa. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik 
has  a  very  valid  point  on  the  accuracy 
of  some  of  these  tests. 

Under  the  President's  Executive 
order,  there  is  a  screening  test  and  a 
confirmation  test  required  if  the 
screening  test  is  positive. 

The  screening  test  does  have  a 
degree  to  error  of  apinoximately  6 
percent,  but  the  confirmation  test  is  a 
much  more  detailed  test,  and  it  is  100 
percent  accurate. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Oklaho- 
ma.   

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  mandatory  drug 
testing  of  Federal  employees. 

The  process  is  full  of  nightmares. 
They  are  finding  terrible  results  and 
fraudulent  activities  within  the  testing 
faculties. 

I  agree  totally  with  the  gentleman  hi 
the  well. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 

BCr.  Chairman,  in  req;x>nse  to  what 
my  friend  said,  let  me  Just  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  once  these 
people  are  tested,  they  have  to  go 
through  a  procedure  of  trying  to 
appeaL 

We  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  with  the  results  of  these  tests. 
Do  they  become  part  of  yoiu*  perma- 
nent work  record  that  you  have  to 
fight  for  the  rest  of  your  life? 

It  becomes  an  absolute  nightmare 
for  pubUc  employees. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  IiCr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues who  are  tired  of  being  here, 
and  who  want  to  vote  qulddy,  that  it 
is  your  leadership  which  scheduled  the 
bill  for  this  particular  procedure.  It  is 
yoitf  leadership  that  can  rise  when- 
ever it  wants  to. 

We  could  have  sheduled  this  bill  yes- 
terday, but  Just  because  you  are  tired 
and  impatient  does  not  mean  we 
should  not  take  these  things  seriously. 
Let  me  further  say  that,  as  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  said,  we  are 
not  examining  some  obscure  proposals 
to  affect  a  marginal  problem. 

Let  me  put  this  in  context.  The  dis- 
tingiiished  gentleman  from  New  York 
spoke,  and  he  is  concerned  about  test- 
ing. 


M04 


He  also  repreaents  an  area  that  the 
most  recent  entlmatf  I  have  seen  is 
that  there  are  MO.OOO  intravenous 
(tarug  abaseri  in  New  York  City,  a  suf- 
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across  the  street.  It  will  get  to  these       If 

ItBues.  It  wUl  gradually  sort  them  out.  athlel 

J  That  is  the  Job  of  the  Supreme  ers 

dourt.  For  us  tonight  to  send  a  signal  why 


fact  we  can  test  professional 
we  can  test  basketball  play- 
td  baseball  players  and  so  on. 
we  not  test  others?  Why  can 
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try  is  not  like  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  are  different.  We  believe  that  in- 
dividuals have  particular  and  inalien- 

aKIa    riaVitB    oniarantAoH    t.h<>m    hv    niir 


tleman's  remarks  and  remind  every- 
body that  we  do  not  need  to  send  sig- 
nals: we  do  not  woiiL  for  the  railroad. 
We  are  here  to  protect  the  constitu- 

finnal    HirKitji    n1    n*nnlA     Th&t.    in    mir 


tleman  frcnn  Maryland  and  suppcnt 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  appreciate  the  comment. 
The  problem  is  that  I  have  heard  no 

tmiAartf^   this   ffironintf  tn  giimwrf.  Ihat 
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He  also  mveMnts  an  »rea  that  the 
moat  recent  wrtlmatf  I  have  aeen  is 
that  there  are  300,000  intravenous 
Aruv  abasen  In  New  York  City,  a  suf- 
ficiently large  number,  and  that  Is 
BCayor  ECoehl  number,  a  sufficiently 
large  number  that  in  the  war  on 
AIDS,  we  are  aeriously  tjilklng  about 
giving  away  needles,  because  we  have 
no  other  way  of  slowing  down  the 
siiread  of  the  disease. 

The  drug  culture  in  America  is  a 
severe  and  direct  threat  to  the  entire 
■odety. 

Now.  tonight  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  given  us  a  chance  to  send 
one  of  two  signals.  We  can  say  that 
yes,  we  are  willing  to  go  as  rapidly  as 
poofble  to  testing.  We  are  willing  to 
worlc  out  procedures  as  rM>idIy  as  pos- 
sible. 

We  are  willing  to  solve  the  laborato- 
ry problems  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We 
are  going  to  do  what  it  takes  to  break 
ttoe  back  of  the  drug  culture  in  Amer- 
ica, or  we  can  say  no.  let  us  go  as  slow 
aapoBible. 

After  all,  as  the  gentleman  said,  it  is 
the  positimi  of  many  employee  unions, 
let  us  go  as  slow  as  the  union  leader- 
ship wants.  Let  us  go  as  slow  as  the 
ACLU  leadership  wants,  and  make 
sure  while  many  people  may  die  in 
railroad  wrecks,  while  we  may  liave 
FAA  controllers  who  are  drug  users 
and  looking  at  three  radar  screens 
when  there  is  only  one  there,  and  we 
may  have  a  number  of  problems  with 
the  drug  culture,  let  us  send  a  signal 
that  we  are  more  worried  atraut  going 
as  slowly  as  possible. 

Let  us  make  every  error  in  favor  of 
the  employees  union;  and  if  that 
means,  by  the  way,  an  extra  100,000 
drug  addicts,  or  an  extra  12,000  acci- 
dents, that  is  Jxist  the  price  of  going 
slowly  and  cautiously. 

Read  the  exact  language  in  the 
report.  It  says  cm  page  119: 

The  committee  has  included  language 
wliicb  prohibits  use  of  fimds  in  this  act  to 
implement  Executive  Order  13564.  relating 
to  drug  testing  of  Federal  workers. 

Let  me  make  two  points  about  that. 
Are  you  really  comfortable  going 
home  saying  that  you  are  willing  to 
vote  to  prohibit  the  executive  branch 
from  tnring  to  worii  out  the  problems 
of  driving  every  drug  user  out  of  the 
Federal  Qovemment? 

Are  you  willing  to  go  home  and  say 
the  drug  culture  is  so  unimportant, 
the  issue  of  wrecks,  lUce  the  Conrail 
train,  is  so  irrelevant  that  I  am  willing 
to  vote  in  this  supplemental  to  prohib- 
it? 

Finally,  let  me  suggest  to  you  the 
constitutional  questions  have  a  place 
in  America  to  tie  solved.  Earlier  today 
in  this  same  bill  we  were  asked  to 
become  Secretaries  of  State.  Now.  we 
are  asked  to  become  a  Supreme  Court. 

There  is  a  Surpeme  Court,  I  would 
say  to  my  good  f  rioids.  and  it  is  right 
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acroas  the  street.  It  will  get  to  these 
igBues.  It  wHl  gradiudly  sort  them  out. 

That  is  the  job  of  the  Supreme 

Court.  For  us  tonight  to  send  a  signal 

t^  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  slow 

wn,  to  send  a  signal  to  the  White 

iouse  to  stop,  to  send  a  signal  to  our 
US  that  we  do  not  care,  I  think 
luld  be  a  major  error. 

I  would  hope  that  no  one  would  vote 

this  amendment  without  un- 

rstanding  clearly  what  signal  you 

a^  sending  back  home  about  where 

yf>u  stand  on  the  war  on  drugs. 

.Mr.  McMTTiTiKN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  motion  to  strike  the 
language  of  the  proposal  offered  by 
ray  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland. 

'While  there  is  widespread  agreement 
that  we  must  tackJe  the  drug  abuse 
problem  in  the  workplace,  appropriat- 
ii|g  Federal  funds  to  conduct  what 
a|nounts  to  random,  unwarranted  test- 
iiig  of  thousands  of  Federal  employees 
f^r  drug  abuse  is  clearly  not  the 
answer. 

JEven  putting  philosophical  consider- 
uions  about  the  propriety  of  drug 
tfsting  aside  for  the  moment,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  develop  a  reliable,  accurate  test 
that  is  conclusive  about  a  person 
having  used  drugs. 

a  2300 
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Until  we  do  so.  a  person's  rights  and 
d  gnity  lie  in  a  precarious  balance. 

If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  add  a  per- 
sonal comment  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred when  I  was  in  the  1972  Olym- 
pics in  Mimich,  Germany.  An  athletic 
hff  the  name  of  Rick  Demont  had 
tyained  for  15  years  to  become  our  Na- 
tipn's  best  swimmer  and  was  denied  a 
8^1d  medal  because  he  was  tested  posi- 
twe  while  taldng  asthma  medication 
ff r  a  health  problem. 

Clearly  the  problem  here  and  the 
question  here  is  not  weeding  out 
drugs  from  our  Federal  work  force, 
•nie  issue  here  Is  one  of  the  efficacy  of 
t^  drug  testing  and  how  that  relates 
t0  the  constitutional  rights  of  our  Fed- 
ehd  employees. 

a  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ove  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
irds. 

I  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  to  the 
ebate  and  I  find  it  kind  of  fascinating 
hear  that  under  the  provisions  that 
are  being  told  are  in  the  language 
the  committee  bill,  some  Federal 
^rkers  will  be  tested,  but  other  Fed- 
ettJ  workers  will  not.  Well,  why?  Why 
c|in  we  not  test  Federal  workers 
Pieriod? 

j  If  some  are  eligible  simply  l)ecause 
ueir  programs  were  in  place  before 
abptember  15,  why  not  have  all  work- 
ed? eligible  for  the  test  under  the  Ebc- 
ebutive  order?  To  do  less  is  to  do  less 
i|bout  the  war  on  drugs. 


If  tti  fact  we  can  teat  professional 
athletes,  we  can  test  basketball  play- 
ers afid  baseball  players  and  so  on, 
why  dan  we  not  test  others?  Why  can 
we  not  test  air  traffic  controllers? 
Why  ^an  we  not  test  Federal  firefight- 
ers?  j 

It  sfems  to  me  that  it  might  l>e  more 
important  to  America  and  people  who 
fly  the  airways  to  have  an  air  traffic 
controller  take  a  drug  test  than  it  is  to 
have  a  baseball  player  take  a  drug 
test,  "that  is  exactly  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  here.  It  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  g^ing  to  have  the  Idnd  of  testing 
that  assures  the  American  people  that 
people  in  sensitive  positions  in  the 
Government  are  drug  free.  That  is 
what  this  amendment  Is  all  about. 

If  you  vote  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  1  Iartoit]  you  are  voting  to  assure 
us  ttu  t  we  are  testing  for  drugs  in  our 
sodet  7.  If  you  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, you  are  saying,  "Drug  testing  is 
not  something  you  want  to  go  along 
with;  that  the  spread  of  drugs  in  our 
societ|r  is  okay  with  you."  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  kind  of  signal  we 
want  to  send  at  all. 

I  would  urge  a  vote  for  the  gentle- 
man'sl  amendment. 

Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
worlESi 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  this  amendment  has  been 
descriped  in  very,  as  I  said,  simplistic 
terms!  The  issue  here  is  not  whether 
you  Kre  against  drugs.  We  are  all 
againit  drugs.  There  is  nobody  here  in 
this  douse  who  is  not  against  the  in- 
sidiouk,  undermining  of  human  beings 
that  ig  being  perpetrated  in  this  coim- 
try  and  other  parts  of  the  world  by 
the  trfif f icker  in  drugs. 

Let  me  tell  what  this  amendment 
does  not  get  at.  Let  me  tell  what  the 
President's  Executive  order  does  not 
get  at,  It  does  not  get  at  the  substance 
that  Undermines  the  most  Federal  em- 
ployeos,  the  most  private  employees, 
that  dosts  this  nation  more  than  any 
other  I  substance  abuse  known  to  man: 
Alcohbl. 

More  lost  time  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice, more  families  destroyed,  more 
crime  committed.  Alcohol.  It  does  not 
affect  us. 

Let  Ime  say  something:  I  do  not  be- 
lieve ihe  ends  Justify  the  means.  I  be- 
lieve the  constitutional  issue  is  a  very 
substantial  one.  Yes,  drugs  are  a  prob- 
lem. Who  is  going  to  stand  in  this 
House  and  therefore  say,  "My  home 
can  be  searched  irrespective  of  proba- 
ble cause?"  Who  here  is  going  to  stand 
for  th^t  proposition? 

Oiul  homes  are  our  castle  because 
our  funding  Fathers  said  that.  We 
are  not  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  Just 
came  back  from  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  S^>eaker,  and  there  they  can  test 
anybikLy.  anytime,  because  their  coun- 


try is  not  like  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  are  different.  We  believe  that  in- 
dividuals have  particular  and  inalien- 
able rights  guaranteed  them  by  our 
Constitution  and  indeed  by  God.  and 
that  the  state  cannot  overcome  those 
interests,  save  having  probable  cause. 
That  is  the  difference  between  our 
Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  some 
other  nations. 

The  ends  do  not  justify  the  means. 
But  let  me  say  what  this  amendment 
does  not  do.  We  do  not  say,  "Stop,  you 
cannot  spend  any  money  on  drug  test- 
ing." Why?  Because  it  is  a  problem. 
We  know  it  is  a  problem.  We,  like  ev- 
erybody in  this  House,  want  to  solve 
that  problem. 

What  we  say  is.  however,  tliat 
OPM's  rules  and  regulations  to  imple- 
ment this  Executive  order  are  not 
good  ones.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  said,  we  are  plowing  new 
groimd.  Who  better  to  protect  the 
American  public  and  Federal  employ- 
ees? Who  better  than  this  people  of 
the  House;  this  House  of  the  people? 

Who  better  to  say  that  we  ought  to 
move  carefully?  All  this  says,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  is  let  us 
wait  5  months  between  now  and  Sei>- 
tember  30  while  we  investigate  this 
problem  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
committee,  perhaps,  and  the  Congress 
has  a  better  solution.  One  which  pro- 
tects Federal  employees. 

The  President  said  in  liis  press  con- 
ference with  respect  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  Executive  order,  "I  do  not 
want  any  Federal  employees  fired." 
OPM  said  that  firing  was  a  first 
option.  Not  the  only  option,  but  was. 
in  the  first  instance,  an  option  avail- 
able. The  President  did  not  say  that. 

That  is  why  we  say  wait.  We  are 
plowing  new  ground.  In  a  free  country 
guaranteeing  certain  rights  to  every 
individual  that  lives  in  this  coimtry. 
Let  us  stop,  look,  and  listen  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  not  infringing  ui>on 
their  rights. 

This  Is  not  a  vote  whether  you  are 
against  drugs.  Everybody,  435  of  us, 
are  against  drugs.  But  I  hope  that 
there  are  at  least  218  who  are  also  for 
the  rights  of  individuals  as  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution  and  want  to  move 
slowly  and  purposefully  and  correctly 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICEkS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for  an 
outstanding  statement.  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  him  and  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  jrteld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 


tleman's remarks  and  remind  every- 
body that  we  do  not  need  to  send  sig- 
nals; we  do  not  work  for  the  railroad. 
We  are  here  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  people.  That  is  our 
first  duty. 

I  ccnnmend  the  gentleman  for  a 
great  statement  in  the  House  tonight. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  hisremaiks. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  all  heard  a 
great  speech  Just  now  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  on  his  eloquence,  but 
the  speech  was  about  two  irrelevan- 
cies.  It  was  tHaont  alcohol  and  about 
searches  of  homes.  Neither  of  which 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject 
of  this  amendment  I  suggest. 

I  still  have  not  heard  an  answer  to 
the  question  of  Just  exactly  who  it  is 
that  can  be  tested  under  prior  pro- 
grams. We  have  heard  that  those  who 
can  be  tested  under  prior  programs  are 
those  who  can  be  tested  under  prior 
programs.  But  I  do  not  Imow  who 
those  people  are,  and  I  have  no  idea 
what  Idnd  of  problems  may  exist 
imder  those  Idnds  of  prior  programs 
and  whether  we  are  doing  anything 
about  the  problems  that  may  exist 
under  those  prior  programs. 

a  2310 

In  fact,  we  are  dividing  the  public 
employees  who  could  be  tested  under 
prior  programs  and  those  to  be  tested 
imder  the  Executive  order,  and  I  think 
that  it  would  be  helpful  for  us  to  im- 
derstand  the  distinction. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  understand  that  dis- 
tinction. That  is  exactly  why  we  ought 
to  take  5  months  and  let  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  make  those  distinctions. 
That  is  exactly  why  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  is  urging  that  we  not 
act  precipitously  on  this  floor  tonight, 
not  Imowing  so  much  about  these  very 
questions. 

I  think  that  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
going  to  have  some  form  of  drug  test- 
ing, particularly  for  sensitive  areas  of 
Federal  employment.  Let  us  let  the  au- 
thorizing committee  that  has  already 
been  holding  hearings  delineate  which 
those  groups  are.  proceed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  rest  of  Federal  work- 
ers, and  clearly  define  the  Federal  pre- 
rogative in  intruding  in  the  rights  of 
others  who  happen  to  work  for  the 
Federal  aviation  authorities  or  others 
who  we  might  agree  deserve  to  have 
their  rights  incurred  upon  at  least  to 
that  degree. 

So  I  would  urge  the  gentleman,  fol- 
lowing his  own  reason,  to  Join  the  gen- 


tleman frtnn  Maryland  and  aupprnt 
his  amendment. 
Mr.  KYL.  I  aM>reclate  the  cnmmfint. 

The  problem  is  that  I  have  heard  no 
evidence  this  evening  to  augseat  that 
under  any  of  these  existing  Federal 
programs  that  there  are  any  particu- 
lar problems,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  do  not  withhold  actl<m  for  5 
months  on  an  extremely  serious  prob- 
lem, one  that  has  been  discussed  a 
great  deal  here  this  evming.  without 
some  evidence  that  there  is  something 
that  you  ought  to  be  protecting 
against. 

It  is  a  red  herring  to  suggest  that 
the  issue  here  is  not  whether  we  are 
for  or  against  drugs.  I  suggest  that  we 
are  all  in  agreement  that  that  is  not 
the  issue.  But  what  is  the  issue  is  get- 
ting serioiis  about  this  problem,  and  it 
is  as  serious  in  the  Federal  sector  as  it 
is  in  the  private  sector. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  want  to  wait 
in  some  of  the  very  sensitive  areas.  We 
talked  about  air  traffic  controllers. 
AmtralL.  and  others.  We  cannot  afford 
to  delay  action  in  some  of  these  criti- 
cal areas,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
these  are  areas  upon  which  we  would 
have  much  disagreement. 

Bir.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gmUeman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  that  I 
asked  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Baker 
about  what  program  existed  in  the 
Treasury  Department.  He  said  n<me 
existed.  I  asked  him  why.  He  said.  "Be- 
cause the  model  that  we  are  waiting 
for  has  not  yet  been  promulgated." 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought  that  it 
could  be  done  within  the  next  5 
months,  and  he  said  no.  they  have  not 
identified  any  sensitive  employees  or 
any  of  that  nature. 

This  language  stops  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  order.  One  of  the  gentle- 
man said  something  earlier  about 
planning,  this  does  not  say  anything 
about  planning,  it  says  something 
about  implementation. 

Our  point  is  that  we  ought  to  look  at 
this  closely  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
a  program  that  is  constitutional  and 
that  will  be  effective. 

Mr.  KYL.  So  do  I  understand  that 
the  Secret  Service,  for  example,  would 
not  t>e  permitted  to  be  tested  for  a 
period  of  5  months  or  whatever  the 
period  is  under  this  proposal? 

BCr.  HOYER.  If  they  were  acting 
pursuant  to  the  Executive  order,  that 
is  correct. 
Mr.  KYL.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that 

this  is  a  good  example  of 

Mr.  HOYER.  But  not  if  there  was 
probable  cause.  We  are  talking  about 
mandatory  random  testing. 
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Ifr.  KTL.  WtU.  dearly  the  Bzecu- 
ttve  mder  would  permit  «  procram  to 
be  undertaken  In  this  very  sensitive 
txm,  and  I  think  that  It  Is  time  that 
when  we  know  that  the  invblem  is  as 
wMeipread  as  It  is  that  we  ought  to 
■et  about  the  bualuess  of  beginning  a 
program  ao  that  it  can  be  evaluated 
and  so  that  the  legal  questioDB  can  be 
reabhred.  The  longer  we  delay  it,  the 
mote  of  a  problem  we  are  going  to 
have  and  the  mme  difficulty  we  are 
going  to  have  In  the  process. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  urge  support  for 
tiii»  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 

XlllDBOCr  Oi  WCWuBia 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes.  I  had  hoped  to  stay  out  of 
this,  but  really  part  of  what  is  in- 
volved here  is  an  attitude  that  seems 
to  come  out  In  the  discussion  that 
sinoe  we  are  only  talking  about  Feder- 
al wotkers,  it  is  not  real  people 
anyhow,  ao  they  will  not  mind  if  we  in- 
discriminately require  them  to  do 
something  trtilch  we  are  imwilllng  to 
do  with  the  public  in  generaL 

Then  we  hear  pet^de  saying  that 
there  was  an  Amtrak  accident  and  this 
win  lead  to  transportation  safety.  How 
many  Members  like  me  worry  about 
the  pilot  that  is  flying  the  plane  we 
would  have  been  taking  tonight  if  we 
had  not  been  on  this  bill  so  Icntg?  Why 
does  the  PAA  not  for  example  reqtdre 
as  a  condition  to  operate  a  plane  with 
hundreds  of  people's  lives  at  stake  the 
taking  of  a  test?  I  guess  it  is  because 
nobody  wants  to  tangle  with  the 
pilots. 

We  are  not  yet  talking  about  asking 
all  law  enforcement  people  out  across 
the  country  who  carry  guns  amongst 
the  public  to  take  tests,  but  we  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  any  Federal 
employee  that  any  agency  decides 
ought  to  have  a  teat  wiU  have  it. 

I  have  not  heard  anybody  say  how 
often  they  want  them  tested.  Is  once  a 
year  adequate,  or  once  in  a  lifetime 
career?  How  often  do  you  have  to  test 
a  person  to  find  out  whether  they  are 
a  drug  user?  If  indeed  you  give  them 
60  days'  notice  as  the  Executive  order 
says,  can  they  go  off  of  it  long  enough 
to  escape  the  ccmaequences  of  their 
otherwise  habits  of  abuse? 

There  are  Federal  employees  that 
are  tested.  We  are  very  sensitive  with 
the  air  traffic  controllers.  I  looked 
around  for  pe<vle  tram,  the  TranqMr- 
tatlon  Committee  here.  If  a  supervisor 
thinks  that  a  controUer  is  not  reacting 
fast  and  he  has  any  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  because  of  either  drugs  or  al- 
cohol, he  can  ask  the  man  to  either  go 
home  or  take  a  test  The  employee 
stfll  has  a  choice. 

The  point  is  that  no  one  is  lined  up 
and  told  en  masse  to  get  in  line  and 
take  the  test  Someone  over  there  said 
they  thought  that  if  we  tested  a  mO- 
llon    Federal    employees,    that    that 


»uld  do  a  lot  to  clean  up  the  drug 
>blem  in  this  country.  I  want  to  say 
kt  nobody  is  prepared  to  stand  on 
floor  and  say  that  drug  abuse  is 
h^vler  with  the  families  of  people 
eiiployed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
tlian  it  is  with  families  In  general  in 
o^  society.  Nobody  is  prepared  to  say 

Sat  and  yet  they  are  willing  to  treat 
em  differently  from  everyone  else. 

Let  us  get  down  to  what  we  are  talk- 
iqg  about  This  is  a  supplemental  ap- 
pioprlation.  This  delays  the  use  of 
money  in  this  i4>propriati<m  for  the 
in  iplementation  of  an  imperfect  order 
w  lich  I  promise  you  if  it  goes  forward 
at)  the  present  rate  will  have  us  in 
cdurt  all  over  the  place  by  fall. 

I^e  are  working  on  it  with  the  com- 
mittee. My  subcommittee  has  had  ex- 
tensive hearings.  I  do  not  know  if  any 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  such 
strong  feelings  about  this  have  taken 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
oknmlttee  and  share  their  concerns 
aQd  tell  that  committee  how  they 
w^uld  structure  a  sensible  testing  pro- 
gram and  how  much  they  want  to  pay 
for  it,  because  we  wiU  have  to  run  it 
past  OMB  v^en  we  finally  come  to 
than  with  something. 

This  will  only  cut  off  the  money 
uiitU  October  1.  It  is  not  going  to  do 
aiy  permanent  damage  to  the  Presi- 
de nt's  plans  or  anybody  else's  plans. 
O  ?M  is  in  no  way  ready  now  except  in 
a  n^^hazard  way  to  put  it  into  effect. 
If  we  let  them  go  ahead  now  as  they 
are  planning  to  do  it.  agency  by 
agency,  catch  as  catch  can,  we  are 
ai^Ling  for  nothing  but  litigation  that 
will  ultimately  end  up  with  no  drug 
testing  as  a  result  of  court  decisions.  I 
do  not  think  that  that  is  what  the  ad- 
v<|cates  of  this  amendment  want 

X  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
restore  the  Federal  employees  to  first- 
citizenship  Just  like  all  the  rest  of 
and  remember  that  some  of  us  are 
leed  employees  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
lent  and  draw  a  paycheck  from 
Treasury,   and   vote   down   this 

lendment 
le  CHAIRIilAN.  The  question  is  on 
tl^  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartoh]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
announced  that  the  noes 

tpeared  to  have  it 


Chener 

Casta 

OoUe 


RICOROKD  von 

BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered, 
trhe  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  145,  noes 
not  voting  46.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  62] 
ATE8-14S 


Batetnan 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

BevUl 

BUbray 

BiUrakla 

BUey 


Broomfield 
Buechner 
Bunninc 
Burton 

Chandler 
Chappell 


April  23, 1987 


April  23, 1987 
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(OK) 


ConcfaUi 
Craic 

Darden 

Daub     I 

Davis  (li) 

Del^y   T 

Derrick 

DeWtne 

DiekiiMon 

DioOuaidl 

Doman(CA) 

Dieler 

Edwarddi 

Emenor 

Brdreleti 

FkweU 

FleMi 

nippo 

Oalleglj 

Oallo 

Oekai 

Olnsrtct 

Ooodllni: 

Oradlaoii 

Orandy 

Oren 

Ounder^m 

HallcnV) 

Hanaen 

Harrla 

Hartert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Heryer 

Bller 

HoUowK  ' 

Hopkins 

Huckab] 


Ackenn^ 
Akaka 

Alexaadlr 

Andrewi 

Anthon] 

Applesafe 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bates 

Beilensofa 

BenUey 

Berman 

Biacsi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  C^) 

Bonior  (|<I) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher: 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks   I 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustami^te 

Byron 

Campbell 

CanUn 

Carper 

Can- 

Chapma|i 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

CoeUio 

Coleman 

Coleman 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Davis  (>4l) 

delaOa^ 

DeFaiio 


Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Irdaad 

Jenkins 

Kolbe 

Koanyu 

Kyi 

LagouaniDo 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (Vli) 

UghUoot 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lulan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Martanee 

Martin  (O.) 


McCandleas 

MoCoUum 

McBwen 

McOrath 

McMUlan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

MoUnarl 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myeis 

Nelson 

Nichols 

NIelson 

Ozley 

Packard 

Patterson 

Porter 

Pursdl 

Ray 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

NOiS-342 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

En^lsh 


(MO) 
(TX) 


Evans 

FasceU 

Faslo 

Pelghan 

Fish 

Flake 

Plorio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

^^mel 

Ftost 

Oaydos 

Gejdens(» 

Oephardt 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

OUckman 

Oonialez 

Gordon 

Ormnt 

Oray(IL) 

Oreen 

Guarinl 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (Oi) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Bertel 

Hoehbnieckner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Boyer 


Roberta 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Saikl 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulae 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Skeen 

Smith  (r(E> 

smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Spence 
SpraU 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Strattim 
Stump 
Sweeney 
SwtndaU 
Tauke 
Taudn 
Thomas  (OA) 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whlttaker 
WyUe 
Toung  (FL) 


Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KOdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

lAncaster 

Lantos 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA> 

Lewis  (OA) 

Uplnski 

Uoyd 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NT) 

MaUul 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McMillen(MD) 

Mfume 


MOler  (CA) 

MlUer  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Mtriloban 

Moody 


MMrila 

Rlnaldo 

Stalllnga 

Marrlaea(CT) 

RoWnoD 

Stark 

MrMek 

RodlDO 

Stokes 

Murtha 

Roe 

Studds 

Nagle 

Rose 

Sundqulst 

Natcher 

Rowland  (CT) 

Swift 

Nowak 

Rowland  (OA) 

Synar 

Oberstar 

Roybal 

TaUon 

Obey 

Russo 

Thomas  (CA) 

OUn 

Sabo 

Torres 

OrtlE 

Sawyer 

Traf leant 

Owens  (NT) 

Saxton 

Trailer 

Owens  (UT) 

Schneider 

UdaU 

PaoetU 

Vento 

Parrls 

Schumer 

Visdosky 

Pasbayan 

Sharp 

Volkmer 

Pesse 

Shuster 

Walgren 

Penny 

Sikorakl 

Watklns 

Perkins 

Sisisky 

Weiss 

Petri 

Wheat 

Pldtett 

Skelton 

Whitten 

Pickle 

Slattery 

Williams 

Price  (IL) 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Wise 

Price  (NO 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Wolf 

QuiUen 

Smith  (FL) 

Wolpe 

Rahall 

Smith  (IA> 

Wortley 

Rangel 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wyden 

Ravenel 

Snowe 

Tates 

Regula 

Solars 

Tatron 

Richardson 

St  Germain 

Young  (AK) 

Ridge 

Staggers 
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Annunzio 

Garcia 

Murphy 

Aspin 

Gray  (PA) 

Neal 

BarUett 

Hatcher 

Oakar 

Boulter 

Hutto 

Brown  (CO) 

Jones  (TN) 

Roetenkowskl 

CoUins 

Kemp 

Savage 

Courter 

LtfUce 

Scbeuer 

Crane 

LatU 

Solomon 

Cnx^eU 

Leach  (lA) 

Taylor 

Daniel 

Uvlngston 

TorriceUi 

Dorgan(ND) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Towns 

Dowdy 

Madigan 

Vander  Jagt 

Dymally 

MartincE 

Waxman 

Early 

McOade 

Wilson 

FogUetU 

McKinney 

P«wd(TN) 

MUler  (OH) 

a  2030 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boulter  for.  with  Mr.  Torrl<«Ul 
against. 

Mr.  HARRIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

See.  504.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  for  the  (*ntral- 
ization,  (wnaoUcUtlon,  or  redeployment  of 
the  Ciistoms  Service  Air  Operations  unless 
the  Se(3«tary  of  the  Treasury  submits  a 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
which  sets  forth  specific  details  for  the  u«e 
of  such  funds  thirty  days  in  advance  of  such 
implementation. 

Sbc.  505.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Seiytember  30. 1987.  shall  be  used  to 
transfer  title  to  the  property  known  as  the 
Customs  House  In  Boston,  Blaasachusetts, 
or  to  take  any  measures  in  preparaUcm  for 
such  a  transfer,  before  October  1.  1987.  The 
limitation  in  this  section  shaU  not  apply  to 
any  sale  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
city  of  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Sac.  506.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
or  otherwise  appropriated  or  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  the 


ICaritime  Administrator  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministering the  Mercbant  Marine  Act,  19M, 
as  amended  (46  U&C.  1101  et  seq.)  sbaU  be 
used  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Transportation  or  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Administration  to  propose,  promul- 
gate, or  implement  any  rule  or  regulation, 
or.  with  regard  to  vessels  which  repaid  sub- 
sidy pursuant  to  the  rule  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  Bfay  3,  1985  and  vacated  by 
Order  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
D.C.  Circuit  January  16,  1987,  conduct  any 
adjudicatory  or  other  regulatory  proceed- 
ing, execute  or  perform  any  contract,  or 
participate  in  any  Judicial  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  repayment  of  construction  dif- 
ferential sulieidy  for  the  permanent  release 
of  vessels  from  the  restrictions  in  set^on 
506  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
amended:  Provided.  That  such  funds  may  be 
used  to  the  extent  such  expenditure  relates 
to  a  rule  which  conforms  to  statutory  stand- 
ards hereafter  enacted  by  Congress. 

AMXHSMKIfT  OmXED  BT  MR.  TRAnCAITT 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  BCr.  TRAncAirr 
Page  127,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sbc.  507.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  close  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion's Flight  Service  Station  located  at 
Toungstown,  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ponrr  of  oksbr 
LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chalr- 
I  am  familiar  with  the  amend- 


Mr. 

man, 
ment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of 
order  agidnst  the  amendment  The 
amendment  is  a  limitation  to  a  general 
appropriation  bill.  Under  the  revised 
clause  2(d)  of  rule  XZI,  such  amend- 
ments are  not  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is  a 
limitation  and  is  not  specifically  con- 
tained or  authorized  in  existing  law 
and  is  not  in  order  at  this  time,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  (d),  since  I  believe  that 
other  nonllmitation  amendments  are 
pending  before  the  Conmilttee  of  the 
Whole.  The  gentleman's  amendment 
therefore  is  in  violation  of  clause  2(d) 
of  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  talk  about  this  in 
two  veins;  first  of  all  wiU  be  the  point 
of  order  brought  forward  and  second 
of  aU  the  fact  that  a  Democrat  has 
stood  up  and  brought  this  point  of 
order  against  me. 

There  was  a  court  case— I  am  going 
to  tell  it  Just  like  it  is— there  was  a 
court  case  that  said  closing  the  flight 


service  station  at  Yoongatown  Mmilei* 
pal  Alrimrt  was  endangering  Uvea.  And 
I  was  Just  trying  to  reinforce  that  with 
the  limitation  uimn  the  use  of  any 
money  going  to  dose  that  statton.  I 
am  very  dlsaM>ointed,  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed that  the  point  of  ord»  was 
brought  and  I  will  consider  whether  or 
not.  and  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the 
point  with  the  Members  hoe.  fighting 
the  motion  to  rise  and  callhig  for  a 
vote  to  defeat  it  and  I  will  have  this 
amendment  brought  later.  But  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  should  be  al- 
lowed to  be  brought  out  here.  It  is  a 
limitation  placed  on  funds,  it  is  not 
legislating,  it  is  limiting  Uie  funds  and 
the  way  those  funds  appnq^riated  will 
be  used.  And  I  am  asking  the  Speaker 
to  review  that,  review  my  claim  and 
rule  in  favor  of  this  gentlonan  from 
Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Pease).  The 
Chair  would  state  that  a  point  of  order 
has  been  made  against  the  amend- 
ment. The  reasons  cited  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  are  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  rules.  The  Chair  has 
no  choice  but  to  rule  the  amendment 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  For  clarification: 
If  a  motion  to  rise  is  defeated,  would  I 
be  allowed  to  bring  my  amendment? 

The  CHAIRBiAN.  If  the  moUcm  to 
rise  and  report  is  defeated,  an  amend- 
ment to  limit  an  i4>propriation  in  the 
bill  would  be  in  order  at  that  time. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  (Chairman,  we 
are  here  today  atx>ut  pork  barrel,  talk- 
ing about  money  all  over  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Dtson  pulled  his  amendment  that 
would  deal  with  safety  in  our  skies.  My 
airport  would  have  been  a  part  of  that. 
I  am  not  asking  for  a  special  favor,  but 
let  me  Just  explain  this  to  you,  those 
of  you  who  face  these  same  problems. 
This  particular  airport,  for  a  strategic 
location  in  northeast  Ohio  and  west- 
em  Pennsylvania,   had  action  taken 
against  it  by  the  FAA  once  before.  The 
city  of  Youngstown  had  taken  it  to 
court  and  the  Northern  District  Court 
of  Ohio  ruled  that  it  would  impede 
safety  in  the  skies  and  ordered  that 
they  desist  from  moving  to  close  that 
airport.  Now  I  have  no  other  choice,  I 
do  not  want  to  keep  you  here,  but  I 
am  going  to  tzy  and  fight  this  thing.  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  vote  to  defeat 
the  motion  to  rise  and  give  me  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  it  I  have  given  you 
those  opportunities.  That  is  all  I  am 
asking  you.  I  do  not  care  if  you  are  a 
Republican   or   Democrat   We    have 
been  here  a  long  time.  It  is  a  shame  I 
have  to  do  it  but  dam  it,  if  I  am  going 
to  be  defeated.  I  am  going  to  be  de- 
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f  Mted  with  a  head  count.  I  do  not  care 
howlMdttiL 
I  jrMd  back  tbe  balance  of  my  time. 

D2S40 

ICr.  liAOKAT.  lir.  Chairman.  I  offer 
anamaMfenent. 

The  Ctek  read  as  f  oUowk 

ABMDABOik  ottered  by  Mr.  MaCKat:  Fikce 
1ST.  after  Une  7,  liieert  tbe  foUowlnc  new 


Sac.  B07.  Notwltbetendlnc  any  other  pro- 
Ttaton  of  tble  Act.  each  amoimt  apmoinl- 
•ted  or  otbervlw  made  ETafleble  by  this  Act 
(otbar  tban  by  title  IV)  that  ia  not  reoolred 
to  be  apBroprtated  or  otberwlae  made  avafl- 
aNo  by  a  provtrioo  of  Uw  ia  reduced  by  21 
pcrocnt. 

Mr.  MacKAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
ameodment  cuta  $2  bOUoii  in  budcet 
Mittxnlty  from  this  btIL  It  does  this  by 
reducing  dl8creti<»iary  budget  author- 
ity.      

Mr.  WUlTi'JfiN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl 
tbe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  lUiaCAY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  ftwm  MJariartwiL 

Mr.  WBTTTES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  amendments 
thereto  dose  in  30  minutes,  and  that 
the  time  be  equally  divided  between 
the  proponent  and  the  oi^onent  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reouest  of  the  gentleman  from 
MisBlssiroi? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlonan 
from  norida  Oir.  MacKat]  will  be 
reoogniMd  for  15  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman tnm  Maasachusetts  [Mr. 
Cons]  win  be  recognized  for  IS  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  reoogniws  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  MacKatI. 

Mr.  MacKAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  cuts  $2  bDUon  in  budget 
authority  fttnn  this  bin.  It  does  this  by 
reducing  discretionary  budget  author- 
ity across  the  board  by  21  percont. 
This  is  the  amount  required  to  bring 
the  bin  in  line  with  the  ceiling  in  the 

1987  budget  resolution. 

This  takes  into  account  the  impact 
of  the  Walker  amendent.  which  struck 
the  foreign  aid  section.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  titie  n  or  m. 
which  contain  mandatory  qjending. 

It  also  exempts  titie  IV.  The  last 
major  vote  we  cast  before  the  Easter 
district  work  period  was  the  deficit  re- 
duction package  from  the  liM8  budget. 
Now.  as  the  first  major  vote  when  we 
cone  back  from  Easter,  we  find  our- 
selves on  a  supplemental  v>propria- 
tlon  bm  that  not  only  busts  the  1987 
budget  by  $2  billion,  but  it  also  adds 
over  $800  milUon  in  the  fiscal  year 

1988  deficit,  and  that  is  before  this 
Ull.  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget,  has 
even  gone  to  conference. 

Many  of  us  had  to  gag  and  work 
hard  to  work  for  the  1988  budget  It 
has  taxes  in  it  Many  of  us  who  sup- 


pc^ted  the  1988  budget  before  Easter 
didi  so  knowing  that  it  had  taxes  in  it 
Wddid  that  knowing  that  it  was  a  vote 
th^t  would  not  be  a  popular  vote  back 
h<^M.  and  we  did  it  relying  on  the  fact 
this  House  is  now  committed  to  a 
(lined  Mwroach  to  the  budget 
/e  believe  that  there  would  be  an 
end  to  this  willingness  to  support  fur- 
ther budget  deficit  reduction  if  we  now 
ab«idon  the  limitations  in  the  1987 
bill 

We  feel  that  passage  of  this  bUl 
without  this  amendment  not  only 
wogld  discredit  us  this  year,  but  would 
undercut  f luUier  efforts  at  deficit  re- 
dudUon. 

Itiis  amendment  is  no  different 
troka  those  offered  on  numerous  occa- 
siois  during  the  past  2  years  by 
M^srs.  PBnrr,  Morrison,  Frxhzel, 
PogTCB.  and  others. 

is  a  critical  vote,  however,  this 
yesr  because  this  sets  the  precedent 
for  Che  100th  Congress. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  on  both  sides  of 
the'  aisle  to  show  our  commitment  to 
deficit  reduction  by  supporting  this 
acrtes-the-board  amendment  which 
would  put  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation in  line  with  the  1987  budget. 

Bfn.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wfll  the  gentieman  jrield? 

a  r.  MacKAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woi  lan  from  Connecticut. 

Hi  rs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  Ur. 
Ch)  Irman.  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
thig  resolution  is  about  $2.3  bilUon 
over  the  1987  budget  resolution  if  you 
use,  the  assumptions  that  were  used  to 
wrtte  the  1987  budget  resolution. 

wwever,  if  you  apply  today's  as- 
jptions.  in  other  words,  the  infor- 
mation that  we  have  at  hand  as  re- 
ible  Members  trying  to  plot  the 
Nation's  future,  then  the  resoluton  is 
$18{bfUion  over  in  outlays. 

other  words,  this  resolution  will 
bri]|g  us  as  much  over  the  1987  budget 
outlay  figure  as  we  are  planning  to 
rai^  in  taxes  to  meet  next  year's 
budget  resolution. 

What  I  am  tnrlng  to  determine  is  ex- 
what  you  mean  by  the  statement 
your  amoidment  wiU  cut  this  22 
It 

MacELAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
ilng  my  time.  I  wiU  attempt  to  re- 
spo|id  briefly  to  the  gentiewoman's 
question. 

I  understand  that  concern.  It  is  a 
concern  that  I  liad.  I  have  carefuUy 
tried  to  understand  how  that  concern 
aroge. 

We  ended  up  last  year  with  a  state- 
ment that  our  deficit  had  been  re- 
duded  to  $144  billion.  The  gentlewom- 
an jwOl  recaU  that.  We  started  this 
year  with  the  understanding  that  the 
deficit  was  $172  bflUon.  That  differ- 
ence is  the  difference  tliat  the  gentie- 
wotian  is  talking  about. 

I|  you  want  to  say  that  there  is  an 
inconsistency,  you  can.  and  there  is 
the  inconsistency.  But.  in  fact,  that  in- 
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consistc  Dcy  was  picked  up  in  CBO's  es- 
tlmatejor  the  1988  budget 

Mr.  Cpalrman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  tgne. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentieman  for 
the  explanation.  That  Is.  unfortunate- 
ly one  df  the  consequences  of  the  fact 
that  we  pass  resolutions  without 

Bfr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
claim mpr  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  MacKat]  reserves 
the balmceof  his  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Bfissis- 

Slppl  [Mr.  WHITTDf]. 

Mr.  IWHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  history  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Bu^et  that  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain tq  you.  I  was  one  of  the  advo- 
cates ofj  the  Budget  Act.  It  provided  a 
mechanism  for  the  Ways  and  Means 
and  Appropriations  Committees  to  get 
together  and  work  these  things  out 
with  representatives  of  the  legislative 
committees. 

It  has  evolved  into  where  the  cam- 
mittee  ifi  made  up  of  the  Junior  mem- 
bers, able  members,  weighted  by  the 
legislative  committees. 

The  budget  resolution  is  sound,  but 
only  as  a  target.  Like  many  of  you.  I 
tiave  vojted  for  the  Budget  resolution 
as  a  target,  knowing  that  it  was  based 
on  assimiptions  and  projections.  The 
1987  budget  resolution  was  voted  on 
last  Ju|ie.  Nearly  every  assumption 
that  was  made  by  the  committee  has 
varied  from  what  they  expected  and 
what  hsB  actuaUy  happened. 

E^rery  I  projection  is  10  months  later 
now.  I  (io  not  think  anybody  in  this 
Congres.  figure  that  they  would  tie 
the  laiot  in  the  operations  of  the  Con- 
gress. We  got  permission  to  raise  the 
ceiling  in  this  bill  by  the  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
adopted  in  the  House  earlier  today. 

I  say  to  you,  we  recognize  the  target, 
but  if  the  target  is  going  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  to  meet  the 
need,  it  is  time  we  begin  to  look  to  see 
whether  we  should  abolish  it. 
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Now,  fchat  does  not  mean  that  our 
committee  has  not  been  proud  of  stay- 
ing within  the  budget.  We  have  stayed 
below  tbe  President's  recommendation 
not  only  here  but  in  past  years  also. 
But  we  I  have  bilUons  in  recommeda- 
tions  n^w.  If  we  go  back  to  an  act 
taken  ta^  Congress  that  at  most  was 
only  a  {target,  at  this  late  date  we 
make  a  mistake  and  we  raise  the  issue 
of  whether  we  should  have  the  Budget 
Act  any  longer. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  requi  istsfor  time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  C  3NTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walxxr]. 


Bflr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
not  very  wen  explained  when  the 
amendment  was  explained.  Iltie  IV  is 
exempted.  Titie  IV  of  this  blU  is  a 
brandnew  welfare  bureaucracy. 

We  are  exempting  $425  mUllon  of 
brandnew  welfare  bureaucracy  under 
the  MacKay  amendment 

I  would  suggest  we  want  to  vote  no 
on  the  MacKay  amendment  because 
what  that  says  is  that  that  new  wel- 
fare bureaucracy  is  more  important 
than  paying  the  FBI,  more  important 
than  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration, more  important  than  the  pro- 
curement of  ammunition  for  the 
Army,  more  important  than  doing 
something  about  hazardous  substance 
reqjonse  under  the  EPA. 

It  is  more  Important  than  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  where  you 
win  lose  $1.5  binion  under  the 
Mii/'Tt^'^y  amendment  It  is  more  impor- 
tant than  student  financial  assistance, 
more  important  than  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  air  interdiction 
program  under  the  Customs  Service 
for  drug  enforcement. 

I  would  sxiggest  that  that  kind  of  a 
vote  is  plain  irresponsible.  If  we  are 
going  to  cut  across  the  board,  fine;  but 
what  we  ought  not  to  be  doing  is  se- 
lecting certain  things  that  this  amend- 
ment does,  and  that  is  saying  that 
there  are  certain  things  that  are  im- 
portant 

We  are  saying  that  there  is  one  more 
important  bureaucracy,  and  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  things  can  be  cut  20  per- 
cent. That  is  plain  wrong. 

Cut  across  the  board,  or  do  not  come 
to  us  with  this  kind  of  a  proposal.  This 
is  not  an  across-the-board  cut. 

This  protects  one  welfare  bureaucra- 
cy, as  weU  as  a  lot  of  other  welfare  bu- 
reaucracies. 

I  would  suggest  a  no  vote  on  this 
amendment 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  FrahkI. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  embarrassed  to  say  that  I  think 
the  homeless  who  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  program,  it  is  easy  to  talk  f  ace- 
lessly  about  a  welfare  bureaucracy. 

It  is  not  a  bureaucracy  that  is  the 
beneficiary  of  this  exemption.  It  is  the 
homeless,  the  most  vulnerable  people 
in  this  society. 

I  would  not  expect  some  of  my  col- 
leagues to  t>e  moved  by  compassion 
alone.  Miracles  do  not  happen  before 
mi(taiight. 

Let  me  make  a  more  technical  point 
The  homeless  program  is  in  here  in  its 
entirety.  For  every  other  program, 
this  supplemental  is  in  fact  a  supple- 
mental, so  a  20-percent  cut  is  not  a  20- 
percent  cut  in  the  entire  program. 

It  is  a  20-percent  cut  in  the  supple- 
mental part  of  that  program.  For  the 
miUtary,  a  cut  of  $300  billion,  cutting 
the  supplemental  is  a  cut  of  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  overaU  program. 


I  know  the  gentieman  is  appalled 
with  the  notion  that  some  of  us  think 
the  plight  of  the  homeless  children 
and  the  sick  elderly  people  deserve  a 
littie  extra  consideration,  so  I  am 
going  to  ask  him  to  make  it  on  that 
ground. 

What  we  are  saying  is  this:  If  you 
cut  the  homeless  program  by  20  per- 
cent, you  are  cutting  the  entire  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  20-percent  cut,  not  in  a 
supplemental,  but  in  the  entire  pro- 
gram. Whereas,  with  the  other  iMuts 
of  this— and  you  may  be  for  it  or  not— 
but  If  you  cut  the  other  parts,  you  are 
not  cutting  them  by  20  percent  in 
their  entirety.  You  are  cutting  20  per- 
cent of  the  supplement 

You  are  cutting  from  0.2  percent  of 
the  miUtary.  They  waste  more  in  a 
month  than  we  would  be  cutting 
easily,  or  I  should  say  in  a  day.  But, 
the  point  is  this.  With  the  homeless,  if 
you  include  them,  and  I  commend  the 
gentieman  from  Florida  for  his  sensi- 
tivity and  his  compassion,  you  would 
be  cutting  the  entire  program,  because 
the  homeless  program  has  been  cut  in 
here,  so  it  is  a  differently  treated  pro- 
gram, because  it  is  differently  in  fact 
constituted. 

Cutting  the  supplement  to  major 
programs  by  20  percent  is  not  the 
same  as  cutting  the  whole  program  by 
20  percent.  The  gentieman  has  it  cor- 

recUy.       

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentieman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding,  and  I  take  the  time  reaUy 
to  say  to  my  coneagues  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  who  I  had  talked  to  about  the 
MacKay  amendment  earlier  in  the 
evening,  encouraging  you  to  support 
the  amendment. 

I  did  that  with  an  understanding 
that  the  amendment  was  an  across- 
the-board  cut  and  BAr.  MacKat  and  I 
have  talked  since  then. 

He  has  made  the  change  in  the 
amendment  so  there  is  an  exemption 
from  the  across-the-bofuxl  cut  and  I 
want  Members  from  my  side  of  the 
aisle  to  understand  that. 

Those  of  you  who  indicated  you 
were  going  to  support  the  amendment, 
I  would  suggest  to  you  because  of  the 
change.  I  am  not  going  to  support  it. 

You  can  make  up  your  own  mind 
about  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

It  has  been  changed  from  what  we 
originally  talked  about  and  does 
exempt  the  particular  program. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  is  not  the 
approach  that  ought  to  be  taken,  and 
that  you  ought  to  vote  against  the 
^^fKuy  amendment. 

Mr.  BCacKAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smm]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  to  thank  our  coUeagues  on  this 


side  of  the  aisle  for  giving  us  new  life 
at  almost  12  midnight 

It  certainly  does  the  heart  good  to 
hear  you  speak  against  a  cut  of  22  per- 
cent, and  \i8ing  as  the  basis  Ua  that 
cut,  that  it  is  not  across  the  board, 
that  it  only  cuts  about  93  peromt  of 
the  blU  Instead  of  100  percent  of  the 
supplement 

It  really  makes  us  feel  good:  and 
frankly.  If  we  have  to  stay  here  imtU  2 
or  3  o'dodi  in  the  morning,  let  us  do 


it 

I  think  you  have  finally  hem  ex- 
posed for  what  you  are.  You  are  not 
interested  in  cutting,  not  Interested  at 
aU. 

You  are  only  interested  in  playing 
pontics.  This  is  a  true  cut  This  is  a 
true  cut 

This  is  a  true  cut  If  you  are  interest- 
ed in  preserving  what  semblance  there 
is  of  being  involved  in  Qramm- 
Rudman,  you  wiU  vote  for  it. 

Do  not  faU  prey  to  the  silly  argu- 
ment that  it  is  not  across  the  board.  It 
surely  makes  us  feel  good  to  know 
where  you  really  stand  for  a  change. 

Mr.  BCACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentieman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  norlda  [Mr. 
MacKat]  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentie- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  LottI. 

BCr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding  me  that  time,  and  I  plan 
to  be  brief. 

Talking  about  playing  pontics,  this 
whole  exercise  today  has  been  an  exer- 
cise in  pontics. 

This  bin  is  never  going  to  see  the 
light  of  day,  because  of  the  spending 
that  is  in  it  because  of  the  arms  con- 
trol language  that  is  in  it,  and  because 
aU  of  the  problems  that  are  in  it  with 
the  waivers,  so  talk  about  pontics. 

Let  me  talk  Just  a  minute  about  this 
particular  amendment  I  commmd  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  what  he  is 
trying  to  do,  and  has  tried  over  the 
years  to  try  to  have  across-the-board 
cuts. 

Like  I  have  told  the  gentieman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  I  told  him  earner 
today,  you  are  along  the  right  track. 
Foreign  aid  has  been  taken  out  of  this 
bill,  so  I  presume  his  amendment 
would  not  be  a4>pUcable  to  that  I 
assiune  this  body  wlU  not  turn  around 
and  reverse  itself  on  cutting  out  that 
foreign  aid  sectloiL 

Now,  we  find  out  It  exempts  the  sec- 
tion on  the  homeless  which  means, 
among  other  things,  the  gentiemen 
from  agricultural  areas,  about  a  biUlon 
bucks  win  be  taken  out  of  the  CCC, 
and  if  there  is  anything  in  this  biU 
that  is  reaUy  urgent,  and  shoiUd  be 
covered  by  a  supplemental,  that  is  the 
area  where  we  have  nm  out  of  money, 
so  I  am  sorry  to  say  to  my  coUeagues, 
that    the    gentieman    from    Florida. 
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Willie  Us  intentitms  were  good,  along 
the  way  there  have  been  changes 
that  have  gutted  the  amend- 


weiwm  be  around  $14.^  bOUon  over       Mr. 
what  is  budgeted.  that 

Now.  properly  scoring  this  bOL  we    issue 
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coUection.  What  a  smeU  that  is  going    ^^^ 


to  create. 
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wtaOe  his  intenttons  were  good,  along 
the  way  there  have  been  changes 
that  have  gutted  the  amend- 


I  urge  my  eoDeagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ICACX.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  wlU  be 
real  interesting  to  see  how  the  gentle- 
man who  talked  about  playing  politics 
is  going  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
that  Mr.  WAUoa  had  offered  a  Uttle 
earlier  to  take  the  $650  million  out  of 
the  MIL 

We  have  an  (HVortunlty  to  see  who 
is  playing  politics. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  BCin- 
nesota  [Mr.  RDnrrl. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
at  this  stage  of  the  game  it  would  be 
best  to  operate  on  the  assumption  that 
Uiis  bQl  might  pass,  and  there  are  a  lot 
of  us  that  are  not  real  toad  of  supple- 
mental appropriations  bills. 

But.  if  it  passes,  it  can  pass  with  this 
$2.2  billion  in  it.  or  with  $2.2  billion 
less.  We  can  quibble  about  whether 
something  is  included  in  the  across- 
the-board  cut  or  not.  but  the  bottom 
line  Is  that  this  is  a  cut.  a  significant 
cut. 

For  those  who  want,  to  cut  back  the 
q>ending  level,  even  those  who  wo\ild 
prefer  to  km  the  bill.  I  think  we  ought 
to  take  what  we  can  get. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
notify  the  Members  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  MacKat]  has 
6  minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conn] 
has  8  minutes  remaining.  The  gentle- 
man from  Blassachusetts  is  entitled  to 
close  the  debate. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  AbmbtI. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
Just  a  minute  to  talk  about  the  scoring 
of  this  bill  with  reject  to  the  spend- 
outs  of  fiscal  year  1987  spending  and 
the  implications  to  our  deficit.  The 
Congresswoman  from  Connecticut 
[Mrs.  JomrsoH]  aslLed  the  question 
and  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
answer. 

This  bill  was  scored  by  the  commit- 
tee on  the  basis  of  fiscal,  on  the  basis 
of  economic  assumpUons  of  February 
1986  and  on  that  basis,  they  concluded 
that  the  spendout  of  fiscal  year  1987 
would  be  at  a  rate  that  would  leave  it 
less,  about  $4  billion  less  than  what 
was  budgeted. 

When  you  adjust  the  spendout  esti- 
mate for  the  economic  information 
data  and  assumptions  that  we  have  as 
of  February  1987.  we  find  out  that  we 
ate  spoiding  out  to  the  point  where 
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wewHl  be  around  $14.2  billion  over 
whiit  is  budgeted. 

How,  properly  scoring  this  bill,  we 
get  about  a  net  $6.4  billion  worth  of 
speftidlng  so  that  if  we  approve  this 
bill  it  will  add  $6  billion  to  the  deficit 
bri]  iging  the  deficit  total  up  to  around 
$2Q|  billion,  spending  around  $20  bO- 
liod  over  the  budget  and  the  $2.2  bO- 
lion  is  a  good  motion.  I  vpradate  the 
gei]|tlenian's  interest,  because  2.2  was 
the  score  overspend  that  came  up  as 
thel  committee  scored  the  bill,  and  he 
wag  aiming  at  that  target  and  would 
hat(e  come  close. 

ese  are  facts  of  the  matter  with 
to  the  impact  of  this  on  the 

t.  the  impact  on  our  spending 
with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 

budget.  We  will  be  about  $20  bU- 

over  the  budget  this  will  add 
about  $6.4  billion  over  the  budget.  $2.2 
billion  or  thereabouts  as  the  gentle- 
ma^  aims.  wlU  be  some  help. 

I  'have  to  say  in  addition  to  that  I 
too  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  it  if 
an  across-the-board  would  have  cov- 
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the  whole  bilL 

.  MacKAY.  ISi.  Chairman.  I  yield 

wtes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 

ICUt  [Mr.  MOBBISONl. 

MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support 
this  amendment.  It  is  $2  billion  in 
lower  spending,  and  it  is  conforming 
this  bill  to  the  budget;  plain  and 
simple.  You  may  want  to  vote  against 
the  bill.  Fine,  vote  against  the  bill. 
YoQ  ought  to  vote  for  this  amendment 
if  you  are  at  all  serious  about  the 
bu^cet  process.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

T  le  fact  is  that  some  are  complain- 
ing that  the  aid  to  the  homeless  is 
exe  npt  from  the  cut.  Many  of  you  on 
hot  I  sides  of  the  aisle  voted  for  an  au- 
thorization for  the  homeless  in  this 
Coqgress  Just  a  few  weelss  ago  for  $500 
milBon.  This  bill  provides  only  $425 
million  for  the  homeless.  There  has  al- 
ready been  in  this  Congress  a  $75  mil- 
lioq  cut  in  the  program  for  the  home- 
less. They  have  already  taken  their 
cut^  and  Iti.  Frank  from  Massachu- 
setts pointed  out.  that  cut  that  they 
took  and  any  cut  that  they  take  Is  on 
the  whole  program,  not  Just  on  the 
portion  that  is  subject  to  the  supple- 
mentaL  So  there  is  good  reason  why 
the  homeless  are  exempted  in  addition 
to  the  fact  of  the  emergency  that  we 
face  in  the  country.  They  have  already 
taken  a  cut  between .  February  and 
nov ,  and  this  budget  needs  to  be  en- 
f or<  ed  and  can  be  enforced  without 
cutting  them  any  further. 

St  you  have  got  a  budget  cut  of  $2 
bill  on.  A  budget-conforming  amend- 
mei  it.  If  you  believe  that  we  ought  to 
con  'orm  the  bill  to  the  budget,  you 
ou^t  to  vote  "yes."  Otherwise,  you 
are  Just  not  serious. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
my^lf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


the  last  comment 

Moutxsoii  made  is  the  key 

I  expect  a  stirring  speech 

CoMn  in  closing  on  the 

and  I  look  forward  to  it. 

want  to  say  the  issue  here 

we  were  serious  about  last 

udget    resolution,    then    we 

t  this  bill  to  fit  it.  If  we  were 

lus  about  last  year's  budget 

resolution,  why  should  anyone  believe 

are  serious  about  the  one  we 

last  week? 
a  time  to  say  whether  we  are 
to    fiscal    discipline    and 
we  meant  what  we  said. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  qONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself^ch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  started  out  the  day 
when  We  began  debate  on  this  bill 
sajring  I  was  going  to  vote  for  this 
turkey,  and  I  still  feel  that  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  this  turkey.  I  hope  that 
this  amendment  is  not  adopted. 
First,  let  the  Record  show  that  I 
this  well  and  fought  with  ev- 
I  had  against  Oramm- 
■Hollings  some  time  ago.  I 
House  that  we  would  find 
painted  in  a  comer  before  it 
with  and  we  sure  are. 
no  way  to  go  about  it.  Every- 
e  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  been  here  before  this  term  know 
that  I  have  opposed  across-the-board 
cuts  for  {the  last  29  years.  My  predeces- 
sor. Frafik  Bow  was  the  raniking  Re- 
publican, he  used  to  put  across-the- 
board  ciits.  I  would  take  this  floor  and 
fight  Frank  Bow  of  Ohio,  because  I 
said,  "Itiat  is  the  wrong  way  to  go." 
The  coiamittees  worked  long  and  hard 
on  this  pill.  The  way  you  have  done  it 
today,  whether  you  agree  with  the 
Membeip  who  offer  the  amendments 
or  not,  that  is  the  way  to  go:  Amend- 
ment by  amendment.  Not  an  across- 
the-boaid  cut. 

Some  I  of  the  across-the-board  cuts 
that  I  have  fought  have  been  done 
with  a  ^calpel;  1  percent,  2  percent,  3 
percent.  But  this  one,  this  one.  you 
cannot  find  a  meat  axe  big  enough  in 
town  to  whittle  on  this  one:  21  per- 
cent. 

You  vfould  cut  CCC  Pell  grants;  we 
put  $280  million  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Natcher];  $280  million  in 
here  for  Pell  grants.  You  are  going  to 
cut  them  $60  million.  You  go  tell  those 
kids  that  they  are  not  going  to  get  a 
Pell  grant  this  year.  Yet.  all  of  you, 
some  oo  that  side,  some  on  this  side, 
back  home  that  you  are  for 
EPA  grants.  Now,  there  is 
.000  in  this  bill  for  EPA 
bu  are  going  to  cut  it  by 
voting  fbr  this  amendment?  $240  mil- 
lion. Yob  go  back  home  and  tell  those 
little  towns  that  they  are  not  going  to 
get  a  gtant  this  year  for  their  sewer 
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$1.200,C 

grants. 


collection.  What  a  smell  that  is  going 
to  create. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  worked  hard 
and  long  today.  This  bill  has  got  a 
long  way  to  go  if  it  makes  it  tonight, 
and  it  has  to  get  through  the  Senate. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence, we  are  going  to  have  to  work 
hard.  We  have  to  clean  this  bill  up, 
and  as  I  said,  it  is  a  turkey.  I  admit  it. 

I  h(H>e  that  we  can  dean  it  up  before 
it  gets  to  the  White  House.  But  do  not 
go  along  with  this  crippling  amend- 
ment. This  is  a  crippling  amendment 
and  we  cannot  afford  an  E3*A.  IRS. 
Pell  grants.  Commodity  Credit  and 
right  down  the  line. 

Even  if  it  was  1  percent  I  would  be 
up  here  opposing  this  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  majority  of 
this  House  will  see  fit  to  take  the  re- 
sponsible position,  defeat  this  amend- 
ment, and  then  when  we  get  back  into 
the  House,  if  there  is  a  separate 
amendment  on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I 
hope  you  will  vote  against  the  Walker 
amendment. 

a  0010 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  MacKatI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
i4>peared  to  have  it. 

ISCOBSKD  VOTE 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  263,  noes 
123.  not  voting  47.  as  follows: 
[RoUNo.63] 


Irdand 
Jaoola 

Jenkliw 

JobnaanCCT) 

Joota 

Kaajonid 

Kaptur 

Kfnnelly 

IOfcifc> 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Koonyu 

Koitinajrer 


MoRlMln(WA) 
N«al 

NdMD 


Aekennan 

Andiewa 

AnUMmy 

Applecate 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenier 

Barnard 

Barton 

Bates 

BenneU 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

BUbrmy 

BtUraUa 

Bliley 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior(MI) 

Booker 

BorUl 

Boaoo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Buatamaote 

Byron 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Cheney 

Clarke 
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CUncer 

OoaU 

Coble 

Ooelho 

Combest 

Cooper 

Ooughlin 

Craic 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

DaTli(n^) 

DavU(MI> 

delaOarsa 

DeFaiio 

DeLay 

Derrli^ 

DeWlne 

DingeU 

DtoOuanU 

Donnelly 

Daman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreter 

Duncan 

Dyion 
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0«ena(DT) 

Ozley 
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Lent 
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LeTtne(CA> 
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Upinakl 

Uoyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 
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Petri 
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Potter 
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Retula 
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Roberte 

Robtamn 

Roe 


Stattciy 
SlaiVhtcr  (NT) 
Slauchter  (VA) 
Smith  (PL) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Spenoe 
Spntt 
StOenaain 
Stancn 
StalUncs 
Stangeland 
Stark 
StenbotaB 
Stump 
Sundquiat 
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Swift 
SwiadaU 
TaUoa 
Tauke 


McCandlem 

McCloikey 

lleColhim 

IfeCurdy 

McEwen 

MoOrath 

McMillan  (NO 

MrMlHrn  (MD) 

Meyeia 


Edwards  (OK) 
Emeraon 

Erdieich 

PaMeU 

PaweU 

Peighan 

PteMi 

PUppo 

Poley 

Prank 


Premd 

ftoat 

Oallecly 

Oallo 

Oaydoe 

Qejdenaon 

Oekai 

GibbODS 

QUcknan 

Ooodlinc 

Oordon 

Oiadlson 

Grant 

Oretc 

Ouarinl 

HaU(OH) 

BaU(TX) 

HamHtm 

Hammeraehmldt 

Hanaen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hcrser 

Hertel 

Hller 

Hocbbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

HouKhtoo 

Hubbard 

Buekabjr 

HUClMS 

Hyde 
Inhote 


MllIer(CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Montcomery 

Moody 

Moorbead 

Morrison  (CT) 


Akaka 

Alexander 
Anderson 
Atkins 
AuOoin 


Rocets 

Rose 

RoUi 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikonkl 


Blacd 
Boehlert 


Boland 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown  (CA) 
Burton 


Campbell 

Caidia 

can- 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Coote 

Coyne 

Delloms 

DIekliMon 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bvy 

Evans 


Skeen 
Skdton 

NOBS— 123 

Oilman 

Olngrich 

Goontes 

Grandy 

Gray(n.) 

Green 

OundersoD 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (Hi) 

Horton 

Howard 

Hogrer 

Hoater 

Jeffords 

Johnsaa(8D) 

Jones  (NO 

Kaaich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kildee 

Kyi 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 


■  (CA) 

■  (GA) 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vento 
Vlselosky 
Volkmer 
Vueanovich 
Walgren 
Wdas 
WeMon 
Whittaker 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Tatron 
Tounc(AK) 
Touns(ni) 


Murtha 
Myen 

Nade 

Natdier 

Nowak 

Oberrtar 

Obey 

Owens  (NT) 

Parris 


UgtaUoot 
Lott 


Manton 
Markey 

Martin  (NT) 


Pish 

Plake 

Florto 

Pord(MI) 

Gephardt 


Mavroules 

McHugh 

Mfume 

Michel 

Mlller(OH) 

MineU 

Mookley 

MoUohan 

Morella 


Price  (H.) 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Raocel 

Rhodes 

Rodino 

Roybal 

Sabo 

SalU 

Savage 

Schneider 

Behuette 

Smith  (lA) 

Solars 

Stokes 

Stratum 

Studds 

Synar 

Torres 

Traflcant 

Trmxler 

Udall 

Walker 

Watklns 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

W<rtf 


Anniimlo 

Aspin 

Bartlett 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

0>llins 

Omyen 

Courter 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

DorganCND) 

Dowdy 

Dymally 

Early 

PocUetU 


Portmi) 

Garcia 

aimy(PA) 

Hutto 
Jones  (TN) 


Murphy 
Oakar 

Ray 


Taylor 
KIA)  Torrtodll 

UvtatatoB  Towns 

Lukens,  Donald   VanderJagt 
Waxmaa 
Wilson 

McDade  Tates 

McKinney 


a  0020 

The  Cleik  annoimced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

ICr.  Ray  for.  with  Mr.  Boulto-  atainst. 

Messrs.  PURSELL.  RANOEL. 
BROOMFIELD,  BIAGOI.  and 
MTtAgnJiTC  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  VENTO,  SWIFT.  WHITTA- 
KER. LEWIS  of  Georgia,  and  LEWIS 
of  Csiif omia  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D0030 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  at  this  point  to 
clarify  an  amendment  that  I  offered 
to  this  bill  and  was  adopted  imani- 
mously  by  the  House.  There  has  been 
some  misunderstanding  about  it  and  I 
wanted  to  make  (dear  exactly  what  it 
did  in  case  somebody  wanted  to  vote 
on  it  later.  It  having  passed  by  unani- 
mous consent  after  having  been  of- 
fered by  me  and  supported  by  Joe 
Barton,  what  it  did  was  it  allocated 
$2.8  million  to  the  Texas  Accelerator 
Operations  in  the  Woodlands,  north  of 
Houston.  TX. 

It  is  an  ongoing  project  for  about  4 
years.  The  total  budget  is  about  $5 
million.  It  has  been  put  up  by  local 
business  people  with  a  conaortiiun  of 
universities  to  do  higher  research  hi 
brighter  beams,  in  magnets,  in  several 
other  generic  engineering  design  stud- 
ies. The  Federal  contribution  has  been 
about  $3  million  for  the  last  3  years. 
They  cut  that  this  year,  though  the 
peer  i^iproval  was  a  recommendation 
that  it  be  approved  at  the  fiill  $3  mil- 
lion. This  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  the  super  colliders.  I  want  you 
to  understancL  There  are  six  appli- 
cants in  Texas.  This  cannot  take  any 
precedence  or  help  any  of  those  six.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  involved  in  that.  It 
will  not  put  one  dime  in  one  of  those 
proposals,  it  cannot  by  law  do  that. 
We  have  no  intention  of  it  doing  that. 
The  consortiiun  was  in  business  before 
we  had  any  proposals.  And  I  hope  it 
will  be  in  business  when  you  have  all 
quit  dreaming  with  the  super  ooUidal 
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iUn  in  your  eye*.  They  are  not  going 
to  build  50  of  thow  at  $«  billion  a 
piece  all  over  this  country-  By  the 
ttne  they  get  that  $6  bOlion.  there  will 
be  47  States  wanting  to  do  it  instead  of 
Just  B.  I  am  Just  telling  you  now  that  is 
what  the  facts  are.  And  I  hope  that 
the  Members  wHl  understand  that  and 
I  wanted  to  make  it  clear. 

I  tried  to  get  this  passed  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  but  it  had  al- 
ready mailed  up  the  bill.  The  only 
decent  way  to  do  it  was  to  explain  it 
CD  the  floor  as  I  did  briefly  and  then 
supported  by  Mr.  Baktoh  and  It  was 
peisfd  unanimously.  I  think  we  should 
continue  to  support  research,  generic 
research  and  continue  this  program. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BROOK&  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentlonan  for  yielding.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  dean  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  project  is  in  my 
district,  it  is  not  in  Congressman 
Brooks'  district.  It  has  been  funded 
for  the  last  4  years  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  such  other  universities 
as  Texas  AAcM.  University  of  Oldaho- 
ma.  University  of  Houston.  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  and  Rice  Universi- 
ty. 

None  of  the  funds  that  Congressman 
Bbook*  is  seeking  to  restore  will  be 
used  for  any  of  the  superconductor 
pn^nosals  that  are  currently  under 
way  in  the  State  of  Texas.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  March  26  memo  by  the  De- 
partment of  Einergy  that  expressly 
prohibits  any  funds  under  contract 
being  used  for  site  proposals.  It  is  a 
simple  restoration  of  funding  that  has 
been  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  the  last  3  years  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues,  if  there  is  a 
vote,  to  support  the  Brooks  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  wlU  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  if  I  have  a  minute 
left. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  is  it  also  yours,  that  this  is 
both  an  authorization  and  an  appro- 
priation in  the  way  It  was  offered? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  has  been  au- 
thorized previously? 

Mr.  PORTER.  It  is  not  authorized 
previously,  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Well,  it  would  have 
been  subject  to  a  point  of  order  which 
was  not  raised. 

Mr.  PORTER.  That  is  correct.  Could 
I  ask  the  gentleman  why  he  did  not 
take  the  matter  before  the  appropri- 
ate subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
Uotts  Committee  or  the  authorizing 
conunittee? 


Mr.  BROOK&  I  did  take  it  up  with 
the  apprcHOriate  subcommittee  on  the 
appropriating  committee  and  it  was  a 
llttte  late.  They  had  already  marked 
up  jthe  bilL  So  there  was  no  way  to  do 
it  except  to  have  an  amendment  on 

thfl  floor.    

PORTER.  The  gentleman  took 
it  l^ef  ore  the  committee  a  little  late. 
BROOKS.  That  is  correct. 
PORTER.  And  then  on  the 
flo^r,  realizing  that  there  may  be  as 
ma  ly  as  41  States  that  are  interested 
in  the  superconducting  supercollider 
the!  gentleman  was  not  worried  that 
soi^ebody  might  get  a  little  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No— because  it  does 
not)  affect  the  supercollider.  That  is 
an<  ther  issue. 

Blr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
mo  re  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
woi  ds. 

Ik  r.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
thii  matter  should  have  been  brought 
before  the  appropriate  committee.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  also  that  the  sub- 
contmlttee's  ranking  minority  member, 
had  he  been  on  the  floor  when  this 
matter  came  up,  would  have  objected. 
I  wpuld  think  that  understanding  the 
sensitivities  of  many  Representatives 
!ming  the  funding  of  a  supercon- 
supercolllder  program  and  the 
of  many  States  in  that  pro- 
that  this  matter  ought  to  be 
voted  upon  separately  and  I  wiU  ask  at 
the  appropriate  time  that  a  separate 
vote  be  taken. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
mai,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

lb.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
geraleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  for  the  Mem- 
beit^that  we  are  talking  about  a  total 
of  IB  people.  17  professionals,  11  blue- 
collkr  workers.  The  primary  focus  of 
thefresearch  funded  by  this  proposal  is 
induct  research  on  a  magnet  to  be 
to  replace  the  CAT  scanner  that 
some  radiation  side  effects.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  superconductor 
Ider. 

PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
Igentleman  yield? 

PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
f rom  California. 

PACKARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
f  or  yielding. 
Chairman,  there  are  few  things 
that  have  been  more  sensitive  than 
the  i  selection  process  for  the  supercol- 
lider in  the  variety  of  States  that  are 
interested. 

PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
havfe  no  problem  with  the  money 
goimg  to  this  particular  project,  but  at 
the{time  when  we  are  considering  the 
that  will  be  competing  for  the 
sel^ion  may  not  be  an  appropriate 
tim^  to  do  it.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
reniove  this  and  then  if  it  is  still  de- 
sired in  the  State  of  Texas  it  should  be 


appropriated  after  the  selection  is 
completed  so  that  there  will  be  no  con- 
cern as  to  other  States  having  to  com- 
pete. There  is  no  question  that  there 
is  the  possibility  that  these  funds, 
even  though  they  would  not  go  toward 
the  selection  process  for  the  State  of 
Texas,  Iwould  offset  funds  that  the 
State  of  Texas  otherwise  would  have 
to  use  and  they  could  use  these  other 
fimds  to  go  toward  their  selection 
processJ 

I  certainly  would  hope  that  we 
would  liot  deal  with  that  at  this  criti- 
cal timet 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  IMi.  MacKatI,  if 
he  woulfl  respond  to  a  question  regard- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  previous 
amendnlent. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  with  the 
adoption  of  the  MacKay  amendment, 
that  if  a  separate  motion  were  made 
after  we  return  to  the  full  House  to  re- 
consider the  vote,  imder  which  the 
Walker  amendment  was  adopted,  that 
because  of  the  new  parliamentary  situ- 
ation, tihe  approximately  20-percent 
reduction  which  occurred  in  other  ac- 
counts Would  then  also  occur  in  the 
chapter  !4.  foreign  assistance  section  of 
the  bill,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MacKAT.  wm  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  MacKAT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  CSiairman.  that  is  correct.  Mr. 
Walker  and  I  have  both  checked  with 
the  Parliamentarian  and  have  been 
advised  ithat  in  the  event  that  motion 
is  reconsidered,  the  21-percent  across- 
the-boa^d  cut  will  apply  to  the  foreign 
aid  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOBET.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Very  kimply.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
that  means  that  if  a  motion  is  made  in 
the  full  House  to  reconsider  the  vote 
on  the  foreign  assistance  section  that 
if  that  motion  passes,  the  foreign  as- 
sistance! levels  which  will  be  adopted 
will  be  reduced  by  21  percent  below 
those  IQ  the  original  bUI  so  that  it 
would  riot  be  treated  more  advanta- 
geously than  any  other  section  in  the 
biU. 
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back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


D  0040 

The  <:HAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Thifi  A9t  may  be  cited  as  the  "Supplemen- 
tal Appn^riations  Act,  1987". 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to]  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  ^lairman.  I  did  not  realize  at 
the  tine,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  TRAncAHT]  had  an  amend- 


ment that  was  offered  at  the  wrong 
time.  For  that  reason,  it  was  not  in 
order. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  on  one 
past  occasion  I  asked  the  Chair  to 
vacate  proceedings  so  that  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio],  could  offer  his  amendment.  I 
certainly  want  to  be  fair  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  says  this 
is  vitally  important  to  his  district.  I  do 
not  want  a  technicality  to  keep  any  of 
my  colleagues  from  offering  amend- 
ments which  inadvertently  were  of- 
fered at  the  wrong  time.  Therefore,  I 
shaU  delay  making  the  motion  for  the 
Committee  to  rise  untU  the  gentleman 
has  the  chance  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

lb.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

PRKmiximAL  MonoM  ormxD  bt 

MK.  COUORLIX 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  be  heard? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CouGHLiN],  which  is  nondebatable. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were— ayes  101. 
noes  145. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

AMKROMXHT  OFRRKD  BY  MR.  TRAnCAMT 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traiicaiit: 
Page  127,  after  line  7.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Skc.  507.  None  of  the  ftmds  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  close  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion's night  Service  Station  located  at 
Toungstown.  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  shown  a  degree  of  fairness 
after  39  years  that  filters  down  to  a 
new  Member  like  myself  who  repre- 
sents a  district  with  some  rough  times. 

My  amendment  would  basically 
delete  any  money  that  would  be  used 
to  close  the  flight  service  station  at 


Youngstown  Municipal  Airport.  Every- 
body has  a  concern,  but  mine  is  the 
only  airport  where  a  court  case  was 
brought  forward.  In  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Ohio  they  ruled  that  by 
closing  that  particular  airport,  it 
would  endanger  the  sides  over  north- 
western Pennsylvania  and  northeast- 
em  Ohio. 

Therefore.  I  have  moved  to  limit  any 
moneys  i4)propriated  under  this  act. 
They  shall  not  be  used  to  close  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  flight 
service  station  at  Youngstown.  OH. 

Mr.  LESMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  a  Job  to  do.  We  have  a 
national  air  space  program.  If  we  do 
not  make  this  change  to  automated 
stations,  we  are  going  to  step  back- 
wards. We  have  already  spent  $300 
million  on  it.  If  we  make  one  excep- 
tion. I  think  we  will  have  problems  be- 
cause we  have  refused  many  others 
and  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

I  reluctantly— I  understand  the 
problems  in  Youngstown.  OH.  and  I 
reluctantly  have  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment in  good  faith. 

Mx.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  If  we  start  dis- 
assembling the  national  air  space  plan 
piece  by  piece,  we  are  going  to  waste 
about  $300  million,  which  we  have  al- 
ready spent  on  this  program.  We  are 
going  to  waste  the  savings  that  invest- 
ment would  have  made.  We  are  going 
to  end  up  with  a  waste  of  some  billions 
of  dollars  that  we  are  investing  in  that 
plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficamt]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  siuidry  amendments,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Moaklet]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Peasx.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  1827)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1087.  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  Walker  amend- 
ment to  strike  chapter  IV  of  title  I. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendments? 

ISx.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  frtmi 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  adding  $2.8  mil- 
lion to  the  Texas  Accelerator  Center. 

DOOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Moaklet).  Is  a  s^>arate  vote  demand- 
ed on  any  other  ameiuhnent? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  BCr.  Speaker. 
I  have  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  first  15-mlnute 
vote,  the  other  votes,  if  we  have  any, 
will  be  of  a  5-mlnute  duration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  COELHO.  Bir.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

If  a  separate  vote  is  not  demanded 
on  any  other  amendment,  the  Chair 
will  put  them  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
(Tlerk  will  report  the  first  amendment 
on  which  a  separate  vote  has  l>een  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  On  page  24.  after  line  22, 
insert  the  following: 

Okmxhal  ScmrcB  and  Rsskaxch  Acnvmas 
Using  fimds  previously  appropriated  In 
the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro- 
prUUons  Act,  1987,  Public  lAW  M-500  and 
Public  Law  99-591,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
is  directed  to  make  available  In  FT  1987  not 
less  than  $2,800,000  from  the  Oeneral  Sci- 
ence and  Research  Activities  appropriation 
to  the  Texas  Accelerator  Center,  The  Wood- 
lands, Texas,  to  support  ongoing  research. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

KBOOKBBD  VOTK 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  97.  noes 
288,  not  voting  48.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  84] 
AYES-97 


Ak>ka 

Bryant 

Cooper 

Alexmnder 

Buechner  , 

delaOarxa 

Andrewi 

Bustamante 

Donnelly 

Anthony 

Cardln 

Dyaon 

Archer 

Carr 

Edwards  (OK) 

AtUm 

Chapman 

English 

Barnard 

ChappeU 

Erdreich 

Barton 

Clay 

FasceU 

BevUI 

Coleman  (TX> 

Fields 

Brooks 

Combert 

FVppo 
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LtaUKTX) 

f  ■timan  rW  1 


SBtthdA) 
aBtth(TX) 


Qullen 
iUMaU 


Sehutae 
Sehumer 


Stratton 
Studds 
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Fatter 
PwmU 
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9615 


Howard 

Moody 

Sehumer 

Boyar 

Moreila 

Sharp 

JeUotds 

Morriaan  (CT> 

Slkonkl 

[RoU  No.  681 
YEA8-208 


Harrta 
Bactert 


MeCurdy 
MOwaa 
MeOrath 


Shnrnway 
ShwUr 


9614 
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LmUKTX) 


8mlUi(IA> 
Smith  (TX) 


Qui  ten 


MoCaitUr 


Omit 

OvartDi 

BalKTX) 

I  (LA) 


(MD) 
<CT) 


StOcrmain 
8U(k 
Stenbolm 
Stoke* 


Bm,\  nel 
Rei  Ilia 


Myen 


HMMto 
Ortta 


Pickett 
Plefcle 


Hovtr 


Kaptar 
Kennedy 


Roe 

Sawyer 

Sbaw 


Sjrnar 

TBWlli 

TbomaaCOA) 

Ttafleant 

Ttazler 

Vento 

VollDDer 

Walgren 

Walker 

WatUna 

Whltten 


RM  le 
Rlii  ddo 
RIt  Br 
Roleiti 
Ro«  raer 
Ro|  en 


Rotli 
Roi  kema 
Rowland 
Rowland 
Roibal 
Rui  ID 


Smith  (FU 


Aimey 
AiiOoln 


-S8S 


Xdwanli<CA) 


soma- 

Dwyer 
DymaBy 


py 

ana 
VkweU 


Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bennan 


Frichan 

FWi 

nake 

Foley 
PyvdOO) 


Toiinc(AK) 


I>nt 

Levin  (MI) 

LeTlne(CA) 

Lewii(CA> 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA> 

UghUoot 

Tiplnekl 

Uoyd 

Lett 

Lowery(CA) 

LowTy(WA> 


Luken.  Thomas 
Lungren 


BOIrakIs 

BUtey 

Boelileit 


(TN) 
(MI) 


Boaeo 

Boocher 

Boxer 

Brcnnan 

Broomfldd 

Brown  (CA) 

Bmce 

Banning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carpw 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Cltnger 

OoaU 

CoMe 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Cralg 

Cnekett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 


OaUegly 

OaDo 

Oaydos 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Oincrieh 

QUekman 

OoodUnc 

OradlMn 

Otandy 

OrajrdL) 

Oreen 

Oren 

Ounderaon 

Han  (OH) 

Hawlltnn 


Manton 
Maikey 

Marlcnee 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NT) 


Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

DeFuio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

OeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dteks 

DinaeU 

DIoGuardi 

Dixon 

Doman(CA) 

Downey 

Dieler 


Bastert 
Hawkins 
Hayes  (IL) 
Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

BUer 

HopUiM 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hubtard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacoba 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jonte 

KanJofAl 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kolbe 

Hotter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

lAgomanlno 


Durbin 


I^ntos 
Lehman  (CA) 


McCandless 

MeCloskey 

MeCoUum 

McEwen 

McOrath 

MeHugh 

MnMllUn  (NO 

Mejrera 

Mfume 

Michel 

MIlIer(CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

MoUnarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrtson  <WA) 

Mraaek 

Murtha 

Hagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

NIelson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (DT> 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pattoaon 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PuraeU 


Sehutee 
Schumer 


Sharp 

Shumway 

Shuster 


(CT) 
(GA) 


Sal  J 

Saikge 

Sa^ton 

Scimefer 
Sclinelder 
Scliroeder 
Sctuette 


Ani  lunxio 
Astfn 
BaiUett 
Bolind 
Bolter 
Bn  wn(CO) 
Collins 
CoiiyeiB 
Coi  irter 
Cnne 
Dal  del 
IM  Ay 


Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NT) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (NB) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Soowe 
Spenoe 
Sprstt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 


Btrattflfi 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

SwindaU 

TUlon 

Tknke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Tmres 

Upton 

Valentine 

Tlaclosky 

Vucanovich 

Weber 

Weim 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whtttaker 

WHliams 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tatron 

Toung(FL) 


April  23, 1987 


Apnl  SS.  1987 


Harris 


NOT  VOTING— 48 


FOrd(TN) 
Garcia 
Gray  (PA) 
Hatcher 
Hutto 
Jones  (TN) 
Kemp 
I^Faloe 


Leach  (lA) 
Livingston 
Lukens.  Donald 


Da  gan  (ND)        Madigan 


Dordy 

Eaily 
Fo(lietU 


Martina 

McDade 

McKlnney 

O  0100 


Moody 

Murphy 

Oakar 

Pepper 

Rajr 

Rostenkowski 

Scheuer 

Solomon 

Taylor 

Torricelll 

Towns 

ndall 

Vander  Jagt 

Waxman 

wnaon 

Tates 


ifr.  CLARKE  and  BCr.  HERTEL 
civmged  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"ilo." 


llifessrs.     VOLKMER.     WALOREN, 
HERTEL   changed   their   votes 
t>m  "no"  to  "aye." 
)  the  amendment  was  rejected, 
tie   result   of   the   vote   was   an- 
aced  as  above  recorded, 
le   SPEAKER  pro   tempore.   The 
_iair  wishes  to  clarify  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgom- 
e^t]    asked    unanimous    (x>nsent    to 
raduce   all   the   votes   to   5   minutes. 
"Hiere  was  an  objection  and  the  votes 
w^be  15  minutes  in  duration. 

ffhe  Clerit  will  report  the  next 
a^aendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
h^  been  demanded. 

tie  ClerlL  read  as  follows: 
aenclment:  Beginning  on  page  25,  strike 
pter  IV  of  UUe  I. 
_Jie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
I^MAker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
tie  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

|Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
d  imand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
i  svice,  and  there  were:  yeas  204,  nays 
1  (4,  not  voting  46,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  951 


Bentlay 
Bereuter 
Bevill 
pniry%i» 
BlDey 
Boner  (TV) 
Brooks 
Broomfletd 
Bueehnerj 
Banning 
BurUm 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbdl 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Cheney 
CUnger 
CoaU 
CoMe 

Coleman  fMO) 
Combest 
Coughiln 
Craig 

Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Daub 
Davis  (IL  I 
Davis  (M|> 
DeFasio 
Ddisy 
Deiiick 
DeWtate  I 
Diekinso4 
DioOuar^ 
Doman(bA) 
Dreier     I 
Duncan 
Dyson     j 
Eckart    I 
Edwards  f  OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
FkweU 
Fields 
Filppo 
Florlo 


Hefley 
Henry 

Herger 

BUer 

HoUoway 

WnplriiMi 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnaon  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jonts 

Kanjoraki 

Kaslch 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomaisino 


Porter 
PnrseU 
QuUlen 


Leath(TX) 

Loit 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Mtfitfoot 

Llpinskl 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 


GaUegiy 

OaDo 

Gekas 

OingricU 

OUckmaa 

CJoodling 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 

Oregg 

0< 

HaUC 


/Nriegatc 
I  rcher 


YEAS— 204 
Armey 


Baker 
Ballenger 


Biaggi 
BUbrayj 
Boehleif 
Boggs    i 
Bonlor  (MI) 
Bonker 
Botski  i 
Boaoo    { 
Bouehet 
Boxer   i 
Brennafi 
Brown  <CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 


Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

McCandless 

MeCoUum 

McSwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinart 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

MyeiB 

Nichob 

Nielsen 

Oxley 

Pacbffd 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Penny 

Perkins 

NATS-184 

Bustamante 

Cardin 

Carper 

Clarice 

Clay 

Coelho 

CX>leman  (TX) 

C:onte 

CX>oper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

delaOarsa 

Dellums 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dix<m 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Edwards  (CA) 

Espy 

Evans 

FSKXU 

Fteio 


Ravcnel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Salkl 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Senaenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 

Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Spence 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Upton 

Valentine 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Young  (AK) 

Toung  (FL) 


Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gonzales 

Gordon 

Gray  (IL) 

Green 

Guarlnl 

HaU(OH) 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 


Howard 

Moody 

Schumer 

Hoyer 

Mordia 

Sharp 

Jeffords 

Maniaan(CT)     SikonU 

Jones  (NO 

Morrison  (WA)    Slslsky 

Kaptur 

Mrank 

«fc«ff« 

Kastenmeier 

Murtha 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Kennedy 

Nagte 

Smith  (PL) 

Kmrnelly 

Natcher 

Smith  (IA> 

Kildee 

Neal 

Snowe 

KlecAa 

Nelson 

Solars 

Kostmayer 

Nowak 

Sprmtt 

Untos 

Oberstar 

St  Germain 

Lehman  (CA) 

Obey 

Staggers 

Lehman  (n>) 

Olin 

Stark 

Leland 

Ortiz 

Stokes 

Levin  (MI) 

Owens  (NT)         Studds 

Levlne(CA) 

Owens  (UT)         Swift 

Lewis  (OA) 

PanetU 

Synar 

Pease 

Torres 

Luken.  Thomas 

Petri 

Traflcant 

MacKay 

Pickett 

Traxler 

Manton 

Pickle 

Vento 

Markey 

Price  (IL) 

VlMdOiky 

Price  (NO 

Walgren 

Mavroules 

Rangel 

Watkins 

Maa»>U 

Richai^on 

Weiss 

MeCloskey 

Rodlno 

Wheat 

MeCurdy 

Roe 

Whitten 

WcHilgtl 

Rose 

WUllams 

McMll)en(MD) 

Roukema 

Wise 

Mfume 

Roybal 

Wolpe 

Mica 

Sabo 

Wright 

Miller  (CA) 

Savage 

Wyden 

MlneU 

Sawyer 

Tatron 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Schroeder 

NOTVOTINO-46 

Annunalo 

Garcia 

Oakar 

Aspin 

Gray  (PA) 

Pepper 

Bartlett 

Hati^irr 

Ray 

Boland 

Hutto 

Rostenkowski 

Boulter 

Jones  (TN) 

Scheuer 

Brown  (CX» 

Kemp 

Solomon 

Collins 

LaFalce 

Taylor 

Cimyers 

Latu 

Torricelll 

Courter 

Leach  (lA) 

Towns 

Crane 

UvtBgston 

UdaU 

Daniel 

Lukens.  Donald    Vander  Jagt 

Dorgan(ND) 

M«Hlf«ii 

Waxman 

Dowdy 

MarUnes 

Wilson 

Early 

McDade 

Tatea 

FogUetU 

McKlnney 

Ford(TN) 

Mutphy 
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Akaka 

Alexander 

Audeisuti 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Aiiplegate 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Beilenson 

Bennett 


BeviU 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boner  (TN) 

BonkH-CMI) 

Booker 

Borski 


D  0120 

The  Clei^  announced  the  following 
pair. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boiilter  for,  with  Mr.  Boland  against. 

Mr.  ELASTENMEIER  changed  his 
vote  fnnu  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  TALLON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  BCr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  208,  naj^ 
178,  not  voting  47,  as  follows: 


Boucher 

Boxer 

BrcsmftD 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Cardin 

Carper 

CaiT 

(Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

DeFkzlo 

Ddhuns 

Derrick 

Dicks 

EMngeU 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Duncan 

DurUn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA> 

English 

Erdreich 

Bwy 

Evans 

FaseeU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fbh 

Flake 

norlo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 


Archer 
Armey 


YEAS-208 

Frank 

l^ost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbon 

Gilman 

GUekman 

Gonsdes 

Gordon 

Grant 

Oray(lL) 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

J<»U 

KanJorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Ketmedy 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kleeaka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowr7(WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 


Harris 


MeCurdy 


Neal 

Nowak 

Oberatar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

PanetU 


Mavroules 


Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Bilbray 

BUirakis 

BlUey 

Broomfleld 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Biuton 

Bjrron 


MeCloskey 

MffHllgh 

McMillen(MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

MlUer  (CA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moody 

MoreUa 

Morrison  «Tr) 

Morrison  (WA) 

MrsMk 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

NAYS-178 

CampbeU 

CluuuUer 

Cheaey 

Coata 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Coughiln 

Cralg 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

Davte(MI) 

de  laGana 

Del4U7 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 


Penny 

Perklna 

Pickett 

PleUe 

Price  (NO 

PuiaeU 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schnrtder 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorskl 

Skaggs 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solars 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

TaUon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Vento 

Viselosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkiiw 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wise     y 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tatron 


Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

FaweU 

Fields 

FUppo 

Frenzel 

GaUegly 

GaUo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Ooodling 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TZ) 

HamUton 


Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnaon  (CT) 

Kaslch 

Kan)e 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagouarslno 

Tanrastw 

Leath(TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ugfatfoot 

lipinski 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (C:A) 

Lujan 

Lungren 


MeOrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

MIdid 

Mnier(OH) 

MUIer(WA) 


ShOBway 
StaiMar 


Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NT) 
McCandless 
McCoUum 


Montgoaieiy 

Moortiead 

Myen 

Nelson 

Nichols 

NIelson 

Oxtey 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Petri 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Russo 

Salkl 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 


Skdton 
Slattery 
Blaiighter(VA) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Soowe 


Stangdand 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Upton 

Valenttne 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whtttaker 

WUllams 

Wolf 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Toung  (AK) 

Toung  (Rj) 
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Annunslo 

AspIn 

Bartlett 

Boland 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

CoUlns 

Conyeis 

Courter 

Crane 

Dunlel 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Early 

FogUetU 

Pord(TN) 


Garcia 
Gray  (PA) 
Hatcher 
Hutto 
JoaeaCTN) 

LaFaioe 


Oakar 
Pepper 
Ibmgel 
Ray 


Leach  (LA) 
Uvingston 
Lukens,  Donald 


MartlneB 
McDade 
McKlnney 
Murphy 

0  0140 


Scheuer 

Solomon 

Taylor 

TorrtedU 

Towns 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 


Tatea 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boland  (or,  with  Mr.  Ray  against. 

Mr.  LaFaioe  for.  with  Mr.  Solonum 
against. 

Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota  for,  with  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa  against 

Vbc.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Boulter  against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  HJl.  1205.  TO  RE- 
LEASE A  REVERSIONARY  IN- 
TEREST IN  CERTAIN  LAND  IN 
FLORIDA  AND  CONVEY  CER- 
TAIN MINERAL  INTERESTS 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  may  have  until  6 
pjn.  today.  Friday,  April  24.  1987.  to 
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fUe  a  t«port  on  HJL  1205.  to  direct  the 


In  accordance  with  Section  161(b)  of 


The 

I  II  ■  ill  iiJirXi  ■     ^«a« 


bM 


April  23, 1987 


the  (|UMtton  of 


April  23, 1987 


AMuming 
proach  would 
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of   H.R.   27. 
require  ttie 


this 


■p-       I  beteve  approaching  INs  pwittwf  in  a  regu- 
to    lar  order  fashion,  is  not  only  bMt  for  the  legia- 


syston  and  try  to  anooker  the  Ameri- 
can  taxpayers  into  paying  the  debt." 
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foe  a  repoit  on  HJl.  1305.  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  release  a 
revanionary  interest  of  tbe  United 
States  in  certain  land  located  in 
Putnam  County.  FL.  and  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  omvey  certain 
minoal  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  such  land  to  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  SFBAKER  ivo  tempore.  (Mr. 
Hatb  of  niinf^).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
cyifomla? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
^leaker,  reserving  ibt  right  to  object, 
has  this  been  cleared  with  the  minori- 
ty? 

Mr.  COKLHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
yidd  to  the  gentleman  from  Callfor- 


Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
been  cleared  with  the  mincnlty. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
^DeakCT.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  C^illf  omia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  27.  1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  unda  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


In  accordance  with  Section  161(b)  of 
TUe  10.  United  States  Code,  this  is  to 
inform  you  of  changes  to  the  unified 
a^d  qjedfled  ccMnbatant  structure 
waich  I  have  recently  approved. 

U)  Establishment  of  the  unified  U.S. 
Special  (Operations  Command 
(TlSSOC). 

<2)  Establishment  of  the  specified 
Forces  Command  (FORSCOM). 

13)  Establishment  of  the  unified  \JJB. 

TianBportation        Conunand        (US- 

TRANOCOU). 

f4)  Disestablishment  of  the  specified 

tary  Airlift  Command  (MAC),  to 

accomplished  upon  the  certification 

ClNCrrRANS  to  the  Secretary  of 

fense    and    the    Chairman.    Joint 

tefs  of  Staff,  that  TRANSCOM  is 

y  operationaL 

5)  Disestablishment  of  the  unified 
UjB.  Readiness  Command  (USRED- 
M)  with  transfer  of  designated 
ictions  to  UJ3.  Central  Command. 
UJB.  European  Command,  U.S.  South- 
em  Command,  U.S.  Transportation 
Cf  mmand;  and  Forces  Command. 

Ronald  Rbacah. 
Whits  House,  AprU  23. 1987. 


April  23, 1987 


April  23, 1987 
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CHANGES      TO      UNIFIED      AND 
SPECIFIED  COMBATANT 

STUUCTURE— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
100-69) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  without 
objectkm,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday.  April  23, 
1987.) 

To  the  Congrtu  of  the  United  States: 


NEED  TO  CLEAR  THE  WAY 
R      RECAPITALIZATION      OF 
C 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  St 
OiaucAnf .  is  recognized  for  5  minutes, 
^r.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essen- 
tia that  we  have  earty  resolution  of  issues  sur- 
ro^inding  the  recapitalization  of  the  Federal 

Band  Loan  Insurance  Ckxporation. 
tantdng.  Finance  and  UrtMui  Affairs 
ee  has  reported  H.R.  27  which  pro- 
vides much  needed  funds  for  FSUC  and  e»- 
tsNshes  new  guidelines  for  regulatory  actions 
involving  troubled  savings  and  loan  institutions 
ini  areas  suffering  from  severe  economic  dis- 
tress. I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
House  will  t>e  able  to  act  on  this  legislatnn  in 
the  near  future  and  that  we  will  have  the  co- 
oferatxxi  of  ttie  other  body  in  moving  a  re- 
c#pitalizatkxi  bill  to  the  Presidenf  s  desk  expe- 


iMr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  that  the 
S^te  has  encased  its  verston  of  ttie  FSLIC 
rscapitalization  in  a  larger  multititled  bill— S. 
-that  deals  with  everything  from  inter- 
ate  banking  to  agricultural  lending  practKes. 
iTo  be  specific: 
I  The  Senate  bill  addresses  ttw  so-called 

I  of  nonbank  banks. 
'The  Senate  bill  addresses  the  questton  of 
QIass-Steagall  as  it  applies  to  twnks  and  t>ank 
hpWing  companies  and  provides  for  a  morato- 
riim  on  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
itsue  arry  rulings  alkwnng  bank  hokJing  com- 
panies to  engage  in  various  activities  some 
*gue  shouM  be  determined  by  ttte  Ckxigress. 
I  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  proviakxi  regard- 
iag  tt\e  queslMXi  of  powers  of  State-chartered 
t  avings  banks. 

The  Senate  bill   addresses  the  ao-caned 
I  outh  Dakota  insurance  kwphole. 


The  $enale  b«  addreeaes  the  question  of 
reatrictkirw  on  savings  and  kian  hotdk<g  com- 
panies «nd.  aimlsrty.  resWcBons  on  unitary 
savings  and  toan  hoking  oompanias. 

The  fienato  biH  addresses  the  question 
wtiteh  has  been  consWersd  by  your  Banking 
in  the  past  of  a  qualified  thrtit 
I  for  thrift  irtslilutions. 

bin  creates  a  nattonal  commis- 
and  report  back  to  the  PresMent 
needed  in  our  financial  laws  to 
a  competitive  American  financial  in- 
dustry. 

The  denate  bill  addresses  the  questton  of 
nonbanliing  activities  performed  by  foreign 
banks  oberaling  in  the  United  Stales. 

The  Sertate  bill  addresses  the  apportkxt- 
ment  oflfurxls  by  0MB  concerning  the  FDIC, 
ttie  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the 
NOJA  urKler  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act 

The  Senate  bill  addresses  the  so<»lled 
interstate  acquisitton  questkm  of  failed  or  fail- 
ing bania  and  provMes  the  FDIC  with  bridge 
bank  aiihority. 

The  Senate  bill  addresses  the  question  of 
credit  union  conservatorship  auttK>rity. 

The  Senate  bill  addresses  the  questton  of 
so-called  checkhokj  legislatton. 

The  Senate  bill  addresses  the  questton  of 
tfie  cas^ig  of  government  cf>ecks  by  deposi- 
tory insftutens. 

The  ^enate  bill  addresses  the  questton  of 
k>ans  ahd  toan  toss  writeoffs  by  qualified  agri- 
culturaljbanks. 

The  Ssnate  bill  has  a  proviston  establishing 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  ttie  Federal  Govenrt- 
ment  behind  deposits  of  federally  insured  sav- 
ings anp  toan  institutions  and,  firally. 

Ttie  Senate  tiill  calls  for  a  study  of  so  called 
high  yiod  bonds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  signiftoant  array  of 
issues  that  toucfies,  in  some  manner,  virtually 
every  facet  of  the  Nation's  financial  industry. 
Frankly.  I  am  in  sympathy  vnth  many  aspects 
of  the  ^nate-passed  bill,  but  it  woukl  be  im- 
proper snd  inrespon8it>le  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  acc^  these  provisions  on  whtoh  there 
have  been  no  hearings,  no  debate  and  no 
votes  i<i  ttie  subcommittees  and  committee  of 
jurisdtojton  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  are  at  least  three  key  reasons  wtiy  I 
ttiink  it  nwouto  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  bririg 
ttie  S.  790  issues  to  ttie  ftoor  of  the  House  in 
the  for^  of  a  conference  report  at  the  present 
time.    I 

Firstj  the  issues  are  too  important  to  be 
acted  6n  without  hearings,  debate  and  votes 
within  tfie  committee  and  on  the  House  ftoor. 
The  House  shouto  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  it^  will  on  each  of  ttiese  issues. 
~  '  the  partiamentary  procedure  we 
vnlh  such  a  conference  is  so  corv 
involved  to  render  the  otijective  a 

Third,  the  issues  involved  in  the  Senate  bill 
are  so  controversial  that  such  a  conference 
VMXJkJ  almost  certainly  doom  chances  for  eariy 
action  ion  FSUC,  something  that  has  become 
very  c^ose  to  an  emergency  situatton  ttiat  has 
little  rdom  left  for  more  delays. 

Let  jne  just  outline  some  of  the  pariiamenta- 
ry  pro|>lems  facing  us  if  we  tried  to  deal  with 
the  S.  790  package. 


Assuming  punpa  of  H.R.  27,  this  i^ 
preach  would  then  require  the  chairman  to 
ask  unanimous  oonaeot  to  tiave  ttie  text  of 
H.R.  27  substitutad  for  the  text  of  S.  790  and 
request  a  conference.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  there  wouM  be  an  objection  to  this 
unanimous  consent  request 

Assuming,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fair  assumption, 
ttie  unanimous  consent  wouto  be  objected  to, 
one  woukj  ttien  go  t>ack  into  committee  and 
have  the  committee  direct  its  chairman  to  go 
back  to  the  ftoor  and  move  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  their  legislalton.  I  do 
not  believe  ttie  committee  nor  ttie  House 
would  act  favorably  on  such  a  request 

But  let's  assume  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  approved. 

We  ttien  woukJ  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  ttie  House  oorv 
taining  a  one-title  bill  and  ttie  Senate  contain- 
ing 10  titles,  9  of  w^ich  bear  no  relattonship  to 
ttie  House  bill  as  far  as  the  House  germane- 
ness rule  is  concerned. 

In  conference,  the  House  conferees'  hands 
wouto  be  severely  tied.  We  coukl  not  seek  to 
amend  their  10  titles  to  more  adequately,  per- 
tiaps,  reflect  ttie  House  views,  because  we 
wouM  run  into  very  serious  scope  problems, 
which  wouto  completely  kill  the  conference-re- 
ported bill  in  ttie  House,  and  in  fact  force  us 
back  to  conference  on  just  the  FSUC  titles  in 
both  bills. 

The  House  conferees  woukl  be  forced, 
therefore,  to  essentially  adopt  all  of  the  lar^ 
guage  contained  in  ttie  10  Senate  titles  witti- 
out  any  substantive  change  wtiatsoever,  and 
report  ttiese  titles  back  to  ttie  House. 

Under  ttie  House  rules,  as  Memtwrs  of  ttie 
House  know,  these  10  titles  of  the  Senate  bHI, 
not  germane  to  ttie  House  t)ill,  would  all  t>e 
aut)ject  to  ctiallenge  under  ttie  germaneness 
njle  and  therefore  subject  indivkiually  to  sepa- 
rate votes. 

Under  this  kind  of  scenario,  any  reasonable 
person  woukl  tiave  to  conclude  the  House 
wouM  r^ect  any  and  all  of  these  10  titles, 
simply  because  neittier  ttie  House  nor  its 
Banking  Ck>mmittee  woukl  have  tied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  these  issues  in  a  normal  leg- 
islative fasliton. 

I  have  discussed  ttiese  matters  with  a 
number  of  memtiers  of  ttie  House  Banking 
(Committee  on  both  skies  of  ttie  aisle  and  with 
the  Leadership  of  the  House. 

This  morning  I  met  with  ttie  Democrats  in  a 
committee  caucus.  Tliere  is  a  strong  consen- 
sus in  favor  of  dealing  with  ttie  very  important 
issue  of  FSLIC  now,  and  taking  up  the  other 
issues  in  S.  790  in  regular  order— with  hear- 
ings and  ttie  opportunity  for  ttie  committee 
and  ttie  House  to  work  its  will. 

It  is  ttierefore  my  consklered  opinton  to  pro- 
ceed in  regular  order,  to-wit:  It  is  my  inten- 
tion— 

(a)  to  seek  expeditious  action  t>y  ttie  House 
on  H.R.  27,  ttie  FSLIC  recapitalization  legisla- 
tion, and 

(b)  to  have  S.  790  refened  to  ttie  House 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urt>an 
Affairs  for  its  conskleration. 

It  is  my  intention  to  have  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking 
C!ommittee  proceed  to  full  hearings  on  ttie 
matters  contained  in  S.  790  as  well  as  ottiers. 


I  boBovo  approaching  this  msttsr  in  a  regu- 
lar order  fashton,  is  not  only  twst  for  the  legis- 
lattve  process  but  wM  provtoe  ttie  best  legista- 
tive  outcome  on  al  of  the  issues. 


LBOISLATTVi:  PRCX3RAM 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  given  permission  that  when  we  ad- 
journ toniJKht,  we  adjourn  to  meet  on 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

On  Monday,  there  will  be  three  sus- 
pensions: The  Cow  Creek  Band  of  In- 
dians judgment  distribution;  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  VA  Home  Loan  Program: 
and  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  VA  Home  Loan  Program  fee 
should  not  be  increased. 

On  Tuesday.  April  28.  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  and  consider  recorded 
votes  on  any  of  the  suspensions  debat- 
ed on  Monday,  April  27,  and  to  consid- 
er H.R.  3.  the  omnibus  trade  bill,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  April  29.  30,  and  31  the 
House  will  meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  and  consid- 
er H.R.  3  to  complete  consideration. 


CAMPAIGN  DEBT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Row- 
land] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  you  were  as 
shocked  as  I  was  when  we  heard  the 
news  that  Presidential  candidate  Gary 
Hart  now  wants  the  American  taxpay- 
ers to  foot  the  biU  for  his  1984  cam- 
paign debt. 

Now,  while  I'm  willing  to  admit  that 
Mr.  Hart  is  the  only  candidate  for 
President  with  deficit  experience- 
namely  his  own— I  don't  believe  it  was 
the  intent  of  Congress,  the  FEC,  or 
the  American  people  to  use  Federal 
matching  dollars  to  pay  old  campaign 
debts. 

Here  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Hart  would 
like  to  do.  His  debt  is  at  least  $1.3  mil- 
lion from  1984  and  he  has  money  in 
his  1988  Presidential  ftmd  that  he 
would  like  to  use  to  pay  the  debt. 

Sounds  pretty  simple.  But  that  is 
not  all  that  Mr.  Hart  would  like  to  do. 

He  wants  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
Believe  it  or  not,  Mr.  Hart  wants  the 
taxpayers  to  match  the  money  he  has 
raised  so  far  and  he  also  wants  to  pay 
his  debt  with  that  same  money.  Not  a 
bad  deal— trying  to  get  the  taxpayers 
to  pay  his  1984  campaign  debt. 

What  an  interesting  message  we 
would  be  sending  to  the  American 
people:  "If  you  run  for  President, 
don't  worry  about  any  debts  you  may 
run  up— because  you  can  abuse  the 


syston  and  try  to  snooker  tbe  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  into  paying  the  debt." 

The  hypocrisy  and  the  irooy  sur- 
rotmding  this  issue  is  mtrui  boggling. 

And,  all  this  coming  from  a  candi- 
date who  so  righteously  claims  not  to 
accept  political  action  committee 
money. 

It's  not  bad  enough  that  Mr.  Hart 
still  owes  over  $1  million  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  creditors  4  years  later. 

It's  not  bad  enough  that  he  wants  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  this  Nation 
when  he  can't  properly  manage  the  fi- 
nancial affairs  of  his  «^>nip^ign 

It's  not  bad  enough  that  he  has 
failed  to  pay  creditors  while  at  the 
same  time  raising  money  Hollywood 
style  for  a  future  political  roll. 

It's  not  bad  enough  that  he  wants  to 
deceive  contributors  as  to  where  their 
donations  will  eventually  end  up. 

But^how  does  the  small  btisiness- 
person  feel— who  works  everyday  to 
pay  his  bUls;  make  a  living;  abide  by 
the  laws;  and  support  their  families. 
Does  the  Federal  Government  pay 
their  debt? 

How  about  the  farmers  in  Iowa?  Is 
the  Government  paying  their  debts 
carte  blanche? 

I  think  it's  interesting  to  note  back 
in  1979  when  the  very  controversial 
Chrysler  bailout  bill  hit  the  Congress. 
What  did  Gary  Hart  have  to  say  then? 

Let  me  quote  Senator  Hart  who 
righteously  proclaimed: 

"This  legislation  contradicts  the  iMsic 
tenets  of  free  enterprise  and  r^resents  iMd 
economic  and  poor  public  policy— both  for 
the  present  and  the  future. 

Well  Mr.  Hart,  today  is  the  future. 
He  further  stated  and  I  quote: 
The   free   enterprise   syston   also   must 
mean  "freedom  to  fall"  as  well  as  the  free- 
dom to  profit. 

And  he  concluded  by  sajring: 
Providing  aid  to  tbe  company  sets  a  dan- 
gerous public  policy  precedent 

Well  Mr.  Hart,  why  shouldn't  all 
this  great  rhetoric  i^jply  to  you  in 
1988?  I  would  ask  simply:  Why  should 
U.S.  taxpayers  bail  you  out  of  your  ir- 
responsible campaign  spending  binge? 

Not  to  mention  the  fact  that  Chrys- 
ler was  protMibly  a  l>etter  investment 
anyway.  At  least  they  paid  back  their 
loan  guarantee— ahead  of  time. 

Quite  frankly,  the  behavior  Mr.  Hart 
is  exhibiting  in  this  regard  is  an  outra- 
geous abuse  of  our  system. 

To  stop  this,  today  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  will  prohibit  the  use 
of  Presidential  election  campaign 
funds  to  pay  debts  from  prior  Presi- 
dential campaigns. 

Mr.  Hart  brags  he  won't  take  special 
interest  money  to  pay  his  debt.  Well, 
that's  fine.  I  believe  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  should  make 
dam  sure  he  can't  use  taxpayer  dollars 
to  pay  the  debt.  That's  our  special  in- 
terest. 
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I  tutm  ttaii  irtMte  matter  is  (me  of 
Mr.  Hart's  "new  Ideas."  U  so.  he 
should  go  bade  to  the  drawinc  board.  I 
remember  when  he  was  asked  the 
question-  "Where's  the  beef?"  Well. 
maybe  someone  should  ask  him: 
"Where  did  you  get  the  gaU?" 

Mr.  Hart,  withdraw  your  request 
fkvm  the  IVC  and  pay  jrour  cxeditorB 
without  the  matching  funds. 
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D0150 
NATIONAL  HOME  CARE  WEEK 

The  SPBAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hatss  of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  CUif onila  Otx.  VunxtiH  Is  ree- 
ogniMd  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETIA  Mr.  Opsakor.  j  rise  today  to 
infeoduos  a  rssoUion  to  destgnats  the  week 
batfnning  Nowsmbsr  29,  1967,  as  "Natk)nal 
Home  Cars  Week."  I  «n  pisased  to  be  ioined 
by  nipisasn>s9i»s  Claude  Pepper  and  Mat- 
Ttcw  RaiAtDO  in  sponsoring  this  rasokjinn. 
Con<yass  has  spprowad  aimlar  reaokjtkxis  in 
Via  past  to  raoogniza  Vta  vahjsbie  servtoes  of 
hams  care  prugrams  arKl  personnst,  and  I 
kwk  forwsfd  to  congressionai  passage  once 


As  you  al  know,  thousands  of  home  care 
■gsnriss  sraund  the  Natton  have  reaponded 
to  the  need  to  offer  effective  alternatives  to 
am  hsaMti  care  dslvsry  system.  By  providtog 
■idisd  madksl  assistance  to  those  who  can 
be  property  traalsd  outside  the  hospital  or 
nining  home  setting,  these  agsrtcies  recog- 
nisa  the  dsmand  fornmr  heaNh  care  options, 
and  conssrve  tax  doisra  currently  eMpendad 
on  naedtoea  piaosment  in  theee  Institutions. 
TNs  vakaUa  oonospt  of  csre  provkles  a  serv- 
toaabie  answer  to  the  needs  of  our  health 
care  systom.  and  offsrs  a  comtorltog,  dyiHied 
snvironmsnt  tor  patients.  AHematlves  to  our 
hsaWh  csre  programs  must  be  offered,  and 
have  proven  very  effec- 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  most 
critical  issues  to  face  our  Nation  today  centers 
around  our  haailh  care  system.  Wtiile  the 
growing  eMsrIy  popUalton,  expected  to  total 
wel  over  30  mHon  by  the  yeer  2000,  places 
greater  demand  on  our  current  system,  home 
care  agencies  have  helped  many  of  the  ekjer- 
ly  remain  at  home  and  in  their  communities. 
This  creates  sn  atmosphere  of  greeter  inde- 
penderwe  and  d^jnity  artd  promotes  an  ease- 
ful recovery.  For  this  service,  home  care 
sgsncies  and  persons  emptoyed  In  the  home 
care  industry  stwuW  be  properly  recognized 


As  we  reevakiate  and  reform  our  Nation's 
heaNh  care  programs,  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
take  ful  notice  of  the  benefits  of  home  care 
and  to  act  to  encourage  its  use.  I  ttiank  my 
cotoaguei  for  their  past  support  in  cosponsor- 
Ing  this  importsnt  resokjtton,  and  kx>k  forward 
to  the  opportunily  to  again  recognize  this  ef- 
fective and  humane  health  care  alternative  the 
week  of  November  29, 1967. 


HJ.Ras.aS7 

Whereas  onanlsKd  home  care  services  to 
tte  elderly  and  diaaUed  lisve  existed  la  the 
Uuted  States  slnee  the  last  quarter  of  the 
H|h  century; 

whereas  home  care  Is  an  effective  and  ec- 
ooomkal  altonathre  to  unnecessary  iostitu- 
tMnalteitlMi: 

whereas  carlns  for  the  fll  and  disabled  In 
tliMr  homes  places  emphasis  <m  the  dignity 
and  Independence  of  the  individual  reoeiv- 
in^  these  services; 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the  medi- 
care home  care  prosram.  which  provides 
coverace  for  skilled  nursing  services,  phyri- 
ca)  therapy,  speech  therapy,  social  services, 
octupstiwial  therapy,  and  home  health  aide 
aetvioes.  the  number  of  home  care  agencies 
injthe  United  States  providing  these  services 
has  increased  fnMn  fewer  than  500  to  more 
than  3,000;  and 

Whereas  many  private  and  charitable  or- 

Kiaatiaos  provide  these  and  similar  serv- 
to  mlllkms  of  individuals  each  year  pre- 
veiiUns.  pos^wnlnc,  and  llmltlns  the  need 
for  them  to  l>ecome  tnsUtuttonalized  to  re- 
ceive these  services:  Now,  therefore,  l>e  It 

tteMolved  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re$entative$  of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
iri  Congreea  aeeembled.  That  the  week  Iie- 
g<|i"<ng  Noveml>er  29,  1987,  is  desicnated  as 
"l|aticmal  Home  Care  Week",  and  the  Presl- 
d^t  is  authorised  and  requested  to  issue  a 
pqDclamatkm  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
USdted  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
pm>riate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


!  LEGISLATION  ON  LABELINQ 
CHANGES  IN  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickmah] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  pleased 
to  be  joined  today  by  my  colleagues,  Ron 
WVden,  Bob  Whtttaker,  Bill  Emerson,  Tom 
TAUKE,  Jerry  Huckaby,  Jim  Jontz,  and 
Charles  I-Iatcher,  in  introducing  a  bill  to  re- 
quire labeling  char>ges  in  food  products  cort- 
talning  palm,  palm  kernel,  or  coconut  OH,  the 
so-caied  tropical  oHs. 

Iliisblll  is  being  introduced  wHh  the  support 
of  the  American  Heart  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Soyt>ean  Association,  the  Center  for  Sci- 
ertce  in  the  Public  Interest,  Public  Voice  for 
Food  and  Health  Policy,  the  Com  Growers  As- 
sodatkxi,  the  Consumer  Federatk>n  of  Amer- 
ica. tt>e  Nattonal  Sunflower  Association,  the 
Ngtkxial  Cotton  CounctI,  the  American  Public 
Hbalth  Association,  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  the  Rorida  Peanut  Producers 
Association,  and  ttie  Georgia  Peanut  Produc- 
ers Association. 

Over  the  last  several  years.  Government, 
pifbftc  and  private  agencies,  and  the  medical 
o  immunity  have  educated  the  public  to  moni- 
tcr  and  modify  their  diets  to  lower  their  cho- 
lOBterol  intake  and  reduce  their  risk  of  heart 
dbease.  Consumers  have  been  encouraged 
to  switch  from  animal  fats,  which  are  high  in 
dMary  cholesterol,  to  vegetable  oils,  which 
contain  no  dietary  cholesterol  and  which  are 
generally  tower  In  saturated  fats. 

Not  all  vegetable  oils  are  created  equal, 
t  >wever. 


saturalad  fata  thwi  lard;  a«  three  Invito  heart 
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these  products  make  claims  of  "no 
and  mwiy  boast  "made  with  100 
thortenlng."  What  these 
product^'  labels  fail  to  mention  is  that  the 
tropical  lois  tfiey  contain  are  high  in  ttte  satu- 
raiea  tma  wnicn  ooosi  oiooa  ctKNesreroi.  ine 
unsuspecting  cortsumer,  accustomed  to  think- 
ing of  ill  vegetable  oils  as  healthful,  is  easiy, 
snd  prcftiably  intenttonally,  misled  by  this  kind 
ofiabe^ 

The  tJHI  we  are  introducing  today  wHI  help  to 
ensure  itfiat  consumers  wfw  purchsse  prod- 
ucts odntalning  tropical  oKs  know  Just  wtiat 
they're  buying. 
Speclkally,  this  bill  wfll: 
Requ^  ttie  Isbel  of  foods  wfik:h  contsin 
palm,  palm  kernel,  or  coconut  oH  to  indtoate 
specifk:^  which  oil  is  contained  In  ttie  food 
This  wil  dtoaNow  tropical  oils  to  be  listed  dto- 
junctive(y— the  use  of  "and/or"  and  "one  or 
more  ol  the  foHowing" — in  ingredients  lists. 
Urtder  the  current  lat>eling  system,  a  corv 
sumer  Is  toM  only  that  the  product  may  irv 
ckjde  altropical  oH;  and 

Reqisre  the  words  "a  saturated  fat"  to 
foHow  the  names  palm,  palm  kernel  or  coco- 
nut oil  i^  ingredtont  lists  of  products  contairiing 
tropk»lolls. 

To  get  at  misleading  claims,  our  bill  wHI  re- 
quire the  lat>el  of  foods  which  contain  palm, 
palm  kernel,  or  coconut  oil  and  wfiich  make  a 
daim  that  ttie  food  contains  or  is  prepared 
with  vegetable  shortening  on  ttie  principal  or 
skJe  panel  to: 

First,  identify  on  the  label  making  the  claim 
which  of  tfie  tropical  oils  is  contained  in  ttte 
food  aiid  foltow  the  name  of  the  oil  with  the 
ststenUnt  "a  saturated  fat";  and 

Secopd,  list  ttie  fat  content  and  saturated 
fat  consent  of  tfie  food  per  serving. 

It  is  ho  mere  coincklence  tfiat  I,  tfie  cfiair- 
man  of  ttie  Agriculture  Suticommittee  on 
Wheat,  Soybeans,  and  Feed  Grains  am  sporv 
soring  ihis  bill,  or  ttiat  a  number  of  commodity 
groups  have  endorsed  the  proposal.  All  of  the 
domesttcally  produced  vegetable  oils — saf- 
flower,  sunflower,  com,  soybean,  peanut,  and 
cottonased — are  sutistantially  lower  In  saturat- 
ed fats  than  the  Imported  trofxcal  oils. 

Yet,  in  terms  of  use  in  ttiis  country,  from 
1984  through  1986  palm  oil  levels  more  tfian 
doubled,  from  370  million  pounds  to  780  mil- 
lion pounds;  coconut  oil  increased  from  904 
million  pounds  to  1.1  billion  pounds. 

What  concerns  American  producers  is  tftat 
during  ttie  same  period  of  time,  oils  produced 
from  sources  grown  in  this  country  either  tost 
ground!  in  domestk;  use  or  enjoyed  only  small 
increases. 

Clearly  Ifils  is  an  issue  \wf>ere  producing  and 
consulting  interests  merge:  Domestically  pro- 
duced oils  are  low  in  saturated  fat,  wfiich  is 
what  our  health-conscious  putilk:  is  demand- 
ing. What's  good  for  ttie  American  consumer 
is  good  for  ttie  American  farmer.  I  fiope  ttie 
effort  we  are  initiating  today  will  provkie  not 


only  for  an  Mormsd  puUto,  but  that  It  wM 
bring  about  a  rsdudton  in  ttie  use  of  troptoal 
ols  and  an  incroaso  in  ttie  more  healthful  oils 
produced  here  at  home. 


FIGHTER  SALE  FOR  HONDURAS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reagan  ad- 
mlnMralton  is  prepared  to  deliver  sophistk»t- 
ed  combat  aircraft,  tfie  F-5E,  to  Honduras. 
This  wouM  be  the  first  time  that  the  United 
States  has  soM  advanced  fighters  in  Central 
Amertoa.  Because  of  the  high  level  of  tenston 
in  the  regnn,  I  believe  that  tfie  ssle  shoukJ  be 


The  F-5E  is  used  by  such  countries  ss  the 
Nettieriands  and  Turkey  whk^  face  techno- 
togically  advanced  air  forces.  However,  Hon- 
duras is  the  only  country  in  Central  Americs 
whM:h  possesses  jet  fighters,  and  its  12  super 
Mystere  B-2  jets  akeady  provkie  it  with  un- 
matcfied  air-to-air  superiority 

If  these  jets  are  to  be  replaced,  I  also  be- 
lieve that  further  conskieratkxi  needs  to  be 
given  to  less  advanced  fighters  wtuch  migfit 
be  more  appropriate  for  Honduras'  defense 


Supplying  Honduras  with  F-5E  jets  couM 
siso  escalate  military  tenskxis  in  Central 
America  and  prompt  Nk:aragua  to  acquire  Mig 
jets.  Instead  of  promoting  a  furttier  mHitariza- 
Ikxi  of  tfie  conflict  in  Central  America,  we 
shoukl  be  attempting  to  reduce  regtonal  ten- 
skxis snd  provkUng  strong  support  for  Presi- 
dent Arias'  peace  plan. 

Please  join  me  and  Congressman  Bonior  in 
signing  a  letter  to  Presklent  Reagan  asking 
him  to  postpone  the  sale  until  regtonal  terv 
stons  can  be  reduced. 


RULE  FOR  CONSIDERINO  H.R. 
1748 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspm]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  report  to 
the  House  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  will  be  requesting  a  rule  for  conskler- 
atton  of  H.R.  1748,  the  fiscal  year  1988  De- 
fense autfiorization  bill,  which  we  expect  will 
be  drafted  atong  tfie  lines  of  the  mle  adopted 
last  year.  TIhjs,  Memtiers  sfwukl  be  on  notice 
that  the  rule  couM  structure  a  procedure  for 
ttie  conskleratton  of  amendments  as  was  tfie 
case  in  1986.  Tfie  committee  is  awaiting  an- 
nouncement of  the  details  by  the  Rules  Com- 


JAPAN'S  MARSHALL  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yorlc  [Mr.  LaFaux] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  5 
yesrs,  ss  United  States  trade  deftelts  have 
soared,  Japan  has  come  in  for  increasing  criti- 
cism from  the  United  States.  For  their  part, 
tfie  Japanese  feel  that  they  are  bsing  made 


tfie  scapegoat  for  America's  declining  inlema- 
ttonal  competitiveness:  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  Itiey  are  right  It  is  painful  for  Ameri- 
cans—chxI  particularty  American  poWclans— 
to  concede  ttiat  most  of  our  oompeiilivuiwiBB 
protitems  are  "Made  in  America." 

Nevertheless,  much  of  the  crWdsm  of 
Japan  is  valU,  parttoulsriy  the  nolton  that  tt 
has  been  unwMing  to  accept  responsibiMies 
commensurate  with  tfieir  surgkig  intomatkxial 
economic  power  snd  status. 

For  example,  in  recent  years  tfie  Japanese 
have  refused  to  increase  their  imports  from 
Tfiird  World  countries;  tfiereby  exerting  addi- 
tional pressure  on  Amertoan  markets  to  help 
devetojping  countries  generate  enough  export 
earnings  to  servtoe  tfieir  massive  detit  burden. 
In  this  way.  tfie  Third  WorW  detM  crisis  has  ex- 
acerbated America's  underlying  trade  prob- 
lems. 

For  tfiis  reason,  I  was  partk:ulai1y  pleeaed  to 
read  todsy  of  a  new  initiative  announced  by 
the  former  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  Sfiin- 
taro  At>e,  wfw  sakj  Japan  plans  to  lend  up  to 
$30  tiillkxi  over  tfie  next  few  years  to  Latin 
American  debtor  countries.  Next  week,  wtien 
ttie  trade  bin  is  deflated  on  the  House  fkxx, 
Japan  wHI  be  roundly  critk:ized  on  a  bipartissn 
basis.  But  today.  I  want  to  acknowledge  tfiis 
positive  step  by  tfie  Jspanese,  and  give  credK 
virfiere  it  is  due. 

Indeed,  at  a  time  when  large  tianks  alt  over 
tfie  world  are  worried  at>out  a  deepening  of 
the  Third  World  debt  crisis,  Japan's  leading 
banks  and  their  Government  are  reedy  to  try  a 
novel  approach  to  easing  the  crisis  and  simul- 
taneously improving  tfieir  imematkxial  com- 
petitiveness. The  first  step  In  tfiis  new  ap- 
proach came  last  month,  when  Japan's  28 
largest  banks  created  a  mecfianism  for  clear- 
ing tfieir  books  of  nonperforming  LDC  sover- 
eign k>ans.  Japanese  banks  will  be  the  first 
with  sutistantial  foreign  toans  to  take  losses 
on  tfieir  TNrd  World  portfoKos  now  rather  tfian 
postpone  tfie  day  of  reckoning.  TTiey  have  es- 
tablisfied  a  joint  factoring  company  that  will 
buy  tfie  toans  at  a  discount,  enat)ling  tfie 
banks  to  get  large  tax  savings  from  these 
sales.  Ttie  plan  will  give  Japanese  banks  a 
new  competitive  edge;  ttiey  believe  tfie  move 
will  enatile  ttiem  to  catch  up  with  tfie  tax  and 
regulatory  posittons  of  United  States  and  Eu- 
ropean banks.  Unlike  competitors,  tfiey  wHI  no 
tonger  tie  tying  up  large  amounts  of  capital  to 
support  frozen  assets  tfiat  have  at  best  an  urv 
certain  earnings  potential. 

Now  wHh  tfie  second  step  snnounoed  yes- 
terday, Japan  has  irxjicated  their  intentton  to 
help  recyde  their  trade  surpkises  as  growth 
capital  for  debtor  countries.  In  sfiort,  this  corv 
stitutes  a  "Japanese  Marshall  Plan"  for  ttie 
Ttiird  World. 

As  such,  tfiis  actnn  is  also  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  just  how  much  economic  power  reta- 
ttonships  in  the  worW  are  cfianging. 

In  October  1985,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Baker  proposed  a  new  intemattonal  lending 
program  from  industrialized  countries  to  TTwd 
Worid  debtors,  calling  for  $20  blNton  from 
commercial  banks  over  3  years.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  not  materialized.  Fortunately,  the  Japa- 
nese now  sppear  wiling  to  unilaterally  move 
f  onmrd  with  $30  bHIton  over  roughly  the  same 
time  period. 


But  IsCs  undsratond  somettilng  alaay  ttia 
are  not  doino  INs  only  out  of  tta 


dearly  be  in  Japan's  kwgtorm  i 

Despite  the  fad  that  ttia 
wH  apparently  not  be  dbecHy  tied  to  the  pui^ 
cfiase  of  Jspianoso  goods  and  ssrvioaa.  you 
can  tie  sure  tfiat  Japanese  economic  bilki- 
enoe  wHI,  in  fact,  expand  rapidly  ttvoughoul 
Latin  America  as  Japanese  llnanciars  nagol^ 
ate  tfieir  lendkig  pr^tfyrr 

In  this  regard,  increased  landng  to  Latin 
America  will  fielp  Japan  to  makHsiii  ito  e^xvt- 
oriented  economy.  At  the  same  time,  it  may 
also  reduce  pressures  on  Japan  to  export  to 
the  United  States,  thereby  reducing  blataral 
trade  tensions  between  our  two  oounkloe. 

However,  even  tfiough  this  new  Jspanese 
initiative  is  quite  welcome,  it  is  not  amuglv 
The  Japanese  have  been  recydng  ttieir  feada 
surpkjsas  with  the  United  States  by  buying 
United  States  Treasury  bonds  and  Investing  in 
American  industry  and  real  estate  for  ttia  past 
several  years.  But  tfiey  still  need  to  open  up 
ttietr  markets  to  U.S.  exports.  In  tfie  same 
way,  I  hope  tfiat  the  Japanese  wW  also  begin 
to  open  up  their  markets  to  Third  WorM  goods 
as  well  as  to  help  finance  Ttiird  World  eco- 
nomic devetopment 


COMMEMORATION  OP  THE  72D 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ARME- 
NIAN GENOCIDE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pash- 
ayait]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
umnist Richard  Cohen  said,  "The  last 
victim  of  genocide  is  truth." 

I  rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commemoration  of  the  72d  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Armenian  genocide.  We  com- 
memorate this  crime  against  huonanlty 
to  tmderstand  the  event,  and  thereby 
preclude  its  repetlticm  against  anyone 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  commemorate  to  affirm  a  protid 
moment  in  the  United  States  history 
where  our  Government  and  oiu-  pecqjle 
led  a  worldwide  outcry  against  the  per- 
petrators and  for  the  survivors  of 
Ottoman  Turkey's  genocide  policies. 

We  commemorate  to  protect  the  his- 
torical record  of  America  against  those 
who  find  the  truth  disquieting,  and  we 
commemorate  to  sustain  the  Integrity 
of  this  body  who  during  the  54th  and 
66th  Congresses  affirmed  the  fact  of 
the  Armenian  genocide. 

At  this  point,  it  wotild  be  my  inten- 
tion to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  Moobhiad]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  crnnmend  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pash- 
atah]  for  taking  this  1-hour  q>ecial 
order  in  which  we  can  remember  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  by  Ar- 
menians all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  month  of 
April.  Armenians  all  over  the  world 
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who   perished  imder  the  leadership 
Ottoman  Empire's  trltmvlrate. 

fn«A  m <ln1  ravlAT  n«irl*vm  t.ll(>  llllltAr- 


Flnally.  the  report  focuses  on  the 
scholars'  affiliation  with  Turkish  orga- 
nizations and  institutions.  40  of  the  69 


tinctian  of  the  Armenian  people  in  their  an- 
cient Tranacancaaian  twnrtand  appear  to 
have  no  connection  wttb  their  own  Uvea  or 
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will  be  uliwi»lin  the  TSd  eniilvemry 
of  the  Annenleaii  fanodde.  I  un  ilad 
to  be  pertielpetliic  fai  todays  q>ecUl 
order  In  irtiieh  all  vletlBw  of  genocide 
•re  brautflit  to  mind.  In  pertieular,  we 
eommanorate  the  Annenian  genocide 
of  1915-19SS. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  centu- 
ry the  Ottonan  Turidih  Oovemment 
began  a  poUcy  of  peneeuti<m  against 
tta  AiBMolan  population.  This  peraecu- 
tion  was  brutal  and  ferodous.  It  re- 
salted  In  many  deaths  of  Armenians  in 
18M  throogfa  1896.  and  in  1909.  The 
p^tem  of  peneeutiaa  and  destruction 
rnlmlr^*^^  in  the  great  massacre  of 
1915  throutfi  19SS.  At  least  1J6  mmion 
Armenian  men.  womm.  and  children 
IMfrtshi"*  in  this  holocaust.  Those  who 
survived  became  homeless  refugees, 
whom  deaoendants,  with  their  painful 
memories,  can  be  found  in  many  coun- 
triea  today. 

Tliis  terrible  fact  of  history  has  been 
documented  by  eyewitnesses  and 
media  accounts.  Jnchiding  those  of 
then  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Ottoman  Tuikey  Henry  A.  Morgen- 
thau.  The  Mth  and  66th  Congresses 
adopted  resolutians  deploring  the  mas- 
sacres. President  Reagan  and  seven 
Preddents  before  him,  have  spoken 
out  avdnst  the  treatmmt  of  the  Ar- 
menians. In  qolte  of  this  overwhelming 
evidence  and  recognition,  the  debate 
rages  on  over  whether  or  not  these 
events  of  history  should  be  remem- 
bered. 

Opponents  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 132  fear  that  the  leglalaUon  will 
hurt  friendly  International  relations 
by  encouraging  the  incidence  of  Inter- 
national terrcnlsm.  In  reqwnse  I  can 
(Holy  say  that  as  a  free  and  democratic 
nation  we  deplore  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  Armenian  genocide  as 
vigorously  as  we  deplore  modem  acts 
of  terrorism. 

We  have  a  duty  to  acknowledge  and 
affirm  the  historical  record  on  this 
event.  Denials  or  dismissals  of  geno- 
cide deeply  insult  those  already  in- 
jured and  portend  ominous  warnings 
for  the  future.  As  a  matter  of  con- 
sdoace,  we  have  a  reqwnsiblllty  to 
learn  frtnn  the  past. 

As  we  have  dcme  in  earlier  years,  we 
take  this  opportunity  today  to  pause 
and  reflect  on  the  Armenian  experi- 
ence. Cruelty,  murder  and  genocide 
are  terrible,  terrible  examples  of  man's 
Inhumanity  to  man.  We  c(»nmemorate 
Armenian  l^utyrs'  Day  to  remember 
this  and  to  recognise  the  stiff  ering  and 
pain  that  the  Armenian  world  commu- 
nity has  endured.  Let  us  commit  our- 
selves today  to  a  future  course  that 
prevents  us  from  ever  permitting  the 
occurence  of  such  horror  again  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league tnaa  California  for  his  kind  re- 
marks, and  also  wish  to  point  out  that 
he  has  beat  a  great  friend  and  an 


acltve  sunxtrter  of  the  Armenian  com- 
mimity  within  the  United  States. 

^voybody  appreciates  that,  and  I 
apteedate  his  participation  tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  friend 
an0  colleague  fran  the  great  State  of 
K^tucky  [Mr.  Pkbkihs]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  yielding. 

jlr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tuMty  given  to  me  by  my  distin- 
gu  shed  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Ca  ifomla  [Mr.  Pashatah]  and  also 
nu  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
SUite  of  California  [BCr.  LKmtAir]  for 
ha  ring  given  me  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dn  ss  a  very  serious  Issue. 

jonlght  we  are  talking  about  a  sltua- 
tiaki  that  has  literally  been  a  holocaust 
fos  a  particular  set  of  people  that  has 
shaped  the  lives  of  an  entire  genera- 
tiofti  of  Americans,  an  entire  genera- 
tiop  of  people  that  live  around  the 
Id. 

e  I  am  perfectly  cognizant  of 
thk  fact  that  we  are  not  as  Americans 
asking  that  the  present  government, 
and  the  Turldsh  situation  was  respon- 
rita^e  for  what  hmipened,  at  the  same 
tinte,  we  must  be  cognizant  of  the  fact 
thtt  the  Government  of  Turkey  was 
indeed  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there 
wafe  incorporated  in  their  particular 
ac^vities  from  1915  to  1923  in  the  Ar- 
m*ilan  empire  one  of  the  greatest 
genocides  that  occurred  certainly  in 
this  century. 

I  think  that  we  as  Americans  should 
take  recognition  of  that  fact,  and 
wl^e  we  should  not  necessarily  blame 
the  present  government  by  any  means, 
that  we  should  announce  to  the  world, 
and  to  the  Turkish  Oovemment,  that 
we  as  Americans  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  facts  that  occurred  in 
th4t  part  of  the  world  during  this  time 
period. 

D0200 

re  believe  that  recognition  of  the 

>rs  of  the  situation  that  occurred. 

It  indeed,  we  should  not  be  in  any 

associated,  nor  should  the  Gov- 

lent  of  Turkey  be  in  any  way  asso- 

wlth  the  things  that  occurred 

that  time  period. 

thank  the  gentleman  from  Calif or- 

[Mr.  Pashatah]  for  allowing  me 

this  (vportunity  to  talk  about  this 

very  serious  issue. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  wish  to  thank  my 

friend  from  Kentucky  for  his 

astute  remarks  on  the  subject.  I 

:e  it  he  agrees  with  me  that  one  of 

reasons  that  this  body  ought  to 

le  a  formal  recognition  of  not  only 

it  very  dark  and  stained  page  in 

history,  but  others  as  well  at 

appropriate  occasions  in  some  kind 

of  I  affirmative  effort  to  prevent  it  ever 

from  happening  again  anywhere. 

PERKINS.  I  think  my  distin- 
gijished  colleague  from  California  has 
once  again  placed  his  finger  on  the 
most  important  question  that  we  are 


did 
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in  the 
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night 
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with  here  tonight.  That  is  why 

sort  of  thing  happen  In  the 

e  should  not  allow  It  to  occur 

'uture.  I  think  that  is  exactly 

e  are  talking  about  here  to- 

t  is  exactly  the  message  we 

to  get  across. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  9Pe*l^^>  I  yl^d  to  the  gmtle- 
man  frOm  Callfomla  [Mr.  IxmuHl. 

Mr.  I|EHMAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  share  in  his  eloquent 
remuks  this  evening  and  also  those  of 
my  disUnguished  colleague  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  njeaker,  more  than  600,000  Ar- 
menlazB  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
in  the  piaspora,  will  observe  April  24 
as  a  sqlann  day  of  remembrance  for 
the  l.ll  million  Armenians  who  per- 
ished (during  and  after  the  First  World 
War.  Tnday  we  Join  the  Armenians  in 
the  ansiiversary  ceremonies  here  in 
Congress.  My  colleague.  Chip  Pash- 
atah, 4nd  I  u^  pleased  to  have  the 
partidi^ation  of  many  of  our  fellow 
of  Congress  for  this  special 
honor  of  the  72d  anniversary 

lenlan  genodde. 
also  marks  another  anniversa- 
e  floor  of  this  House  17  years 
ago,  Miembers  began  an  annual  com- 
memoration of  special  orders  to  bring 
greater  attention  and  understanding 
to  the  first  genodde  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry. In  last  year's  spedal  order,  we 
looked  (back  over  the  historical  record 
relating  to  the  Armenian  genodde  in 
Congrns.  We  discovered  that  as  far 
back  84  1895,  the  U.S.  Congress  heard 
about  ihe  troubles  of  the  Armenians 
in  the  I  Ottoman  Empire.  Resolutions 
of  support  for  the  Armenians  also 
were  approved  in  the  54th  and  66th 
U.S.  Co 

We  ^Iso  discovered  that  reports  by 
former  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Turkejf  Henry  Morgenthau  argued  in 
the  defense  of  the  Armenians  and 
feared  that  "the  destruction  of  the  Ar- 
menian Race"  was  "rapidly  progress- 
ing," and  in  dire  need  of  a  massive 
relief  effort.  Congress  responded  to 
the  continued  plight  of  the  Armeni- 
ans, and  with  the  expressed  support  of 
many  JUJS.  Presidents  during  its  15 
year  eklstence,  Congress  established 
the  Nepu-  East  Relief  Committee,  for- 
merly known  as  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Armenian  and  Sjrrian 
Relief.  Please  find  enclosed  an  article 
by  Sivaan  K.  Blair  on  the  history  of 
the  N^  East  Relief  Committee. 

Therefore,  the  history  of  the  Arme- 
nian destruction  has  been  established 
here  in  Congress,  However,  because  of 
the  Stite  Department  bulletin  in  1982 
which  {claimed  that  the  massacres  of 
the  ^inenians  were  "alleged,"  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  introduced  com- 
memomtive  resolutions  since  1983 
which  reaffirm  historical  fact  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  thousands  of  Armenians 


who   perished  under  the  leadership 
Ottoman  Empire's  triumvirate. 

The  apedal  order  reviews  the  histor- 
ical record  of  the  Armenian  genodde, 
but  also  looks  at  some  of  the  lobbying 
techniques  employed  by  those  who  at- 
tempt to  dissuade  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  supporting  the  resolution. 

We  have  several  speakers  today,  so  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  one  aspect  of 
the  dispute  over  the  historical  record. 
I  would  like  to  insert  for  the  Rbcord  a 
detaUed,  authoritative  chapter  from 
Winston  Churchill's  book,  "The  After- 
math." which  is  the  fourth  in  a  four- 
part  volume  detailing  the  events  of 
World  War  I  from  the  eyes  of  then 
Member  of  Parliament  ChurchilL  He 
describes  the  dlsasterous  result  of  the 
postwar  agreements  by  the  Oreat 
Powers  for  the  Armenian  people:  Ar- 
menia was  forgotten. 

While  the  history  of  the  genodde 
has  been  documented  by  diplomats  of 
the  time  and  has  been  referred  to 
since  by  many  UJS.  Presidents,  others 
have  tried  to  distort  it.  For  the  past  2 
years,  the  Assembly  of  Turkish  Ameri- 
can Associations  has  used  an  advertise- 
ment claiming  that  the  language  in 
this  resolution  is  "misleading  tmd/or 
inaccurate."  69  scholars  signed  this  ad 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post.  New  York  Times,  and  Washing- 
ton Times  in  May  1985. 

The  information  in  the  following 
reiTort  was  compiled  by  the  Armenian 
Assembly  of  America  after  correspond- 
ing with  11  of  the  scholars.  Some  of 
the  scholars  privately  expressed  regret 
that  they  were  a  part  of  such  a  cam- 
paign, and  another  retracted  his  state- 
ment and  supported  the  resolution. 
They  also  responded  in  writing,  with 
one  scholar  acknowledging  that  he 
cannot  authoritatively  answer  a  ques- 
tion on  the  treatment  of  the  Armeni- 
ans because  the  period  encompassing 
the  genodde  is  not  his  area  of  exper- 
tise. Since  the  scholars  asked  that 
their  names  be  withheld,  I  woiild  be 
pleased  to  show  Members  the  letters  if 
they  wish. 

The  enclosed  report  also  makes  some 
striking  revelations  about  the  back- 
ground and  siffiliation  of  many  of  the 
ad's  signatories.  First,  the  ad  claims 
that  all  the  scholars  specialize  in 
Turkish,  Ottoman,  and  Middle  East- 
em  studies.  However,  only  18  of  the  69 
signatories  are  specialists  on  the  broad 
subject  of  pre-Republic  Turldsh  histo- 
ry during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
In  fact,  only  eight  scholars  are  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  20th  century, 
the  period  encompassing  the  Armeni- 
an genocide. 

An  even  closer  look  at  the  expertise 
of  the  scholars  reveals  that  only  4  of 
the  18  have  dealt  with  the  specific 
topic  and  period  of  history  in  question: 
The  policy  toward  the  Armenians  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  during  and 
before  World  War  I. 
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Finally,  the  report  focuses  on  the 
scholars'  affiliation  with  Turkish  orga- 
nizations and  institutions.  40  of  the  69 
scholars  received  a  total  of  65  grants 
from  2  prominent  organizations,  the 
Institute  of  Turkish  Studies  [ITS] 
based  here  In  Washington.  D.C.  and 
the  American  Research  Institute 
[ARIl  based  in  Ankara,  Turkey.  I  have 
endosed  a  chart  of  all  the  signatories' 
grant  avrards. 

In  dosing,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Baptist  Churches,  USA.  which  urges 
congressional  inssage  of  the  com- 
memorative  resolution.  Along  with  the 
American  Baptist  Churches,  the 
Washington  Office  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
America  have  expressed  their  support. 
My  colleagues  wHI  address  in  greater 
detaO  the  support  by  Dr.  Monroe 
Freedman.  director  of  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council.  EUe  Wiesel. 
chairman  of  the  Holocaust  Council, 
and  Dr.  Helen  Fein,  executive  director 
of  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Geno- 
dde. 

I  commend  these  organizations  for 
their  support  of  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution:  To  correct  the  historical 
record  and  to  protect  the  dignity  of  all 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  pass  the  resolu- 
tion in  this  House  commemorating  the 
Day  of  Remembrance  for  the  victims 
of  the  Armenian  genodde,   I   think 
only  one  thing  in  the  world  with  re- 
spect to  the  Republic  of  Tuikey  will 
be  different  on  the  next  day.  Their  ge- 
ography will  not  have  changed  at  all. 
Their  military  situation  in  the  world 
will  not  have  changed.  Their  relation- 
ship with  the  United  Stotes  will  not 
have  changed.  The  only  thing  that 
wHl  have  changed  in  the  entire  world 
if  we  pass  this  resolution  is  their 
standing  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  with 
respect    to    what    happened   in    the 
events  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
They  will  have  faced  the  truth  of 
that  and  have  it  behind  them  as  wUl 
everyone   else.   The   only   thing   the 
Turkish  Government  wHl  not  have  to 
face  following  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  the  fact  that  they  will  not  have 
to  deal  with  the  resolution  again:  they 
will  have  come  to  grips  with  their  own 
history  and  accept  this  fact. 

What  we  ask  for  is  the  dignity  of  the 
recognition  of  this  genodde  for  all 
people  in  the  world,  and  especially  for 
those  who  today  are  the  living  survi- 
vors of  it. 

I  again  thank  my  colleague  from 
California,  [Mr.  PashatahI,  for  his 
courageous  leaderahip  in  this  area  and 
I  commend  him  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  materials  that  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier  in  my  remarks  follow. 
Amxkica's  Okeaissi  Act  Neab  East  Rkukt 

OtRETROSraCT 


(By  Susan  K.  Blair) 
For  most  Americans,  the  World  War  I 
events  which  brought  about  the  near-ex- 


ttnctloa  of  the  Armenian  people  in  thrir  an- 
cient Tranacaocasian  hnmrtanrt  appear  to 
have  no  «v»"»*«*«m«  vltb  their  own  lives  or 
their  own  natknal  history.  Tei  the  rasoMi 
of  the  Armenian  senodde  of  1S14-10SS  and 
its  Impact  on  American  aoelety  may  be  seen 
In  United  States  Oovemment  asenetas,  in 
the  programs  and  operatlaos  of  our  private 
philanthropic  organhiatlntw,  and  In  lela- 
tlona  betweot  the  public  relatteni  industry 
and  the  news  media. 

Of  aU  the  world's  dtlKns.  it  was  the 
American  people  who  responded  to  the  Ar- 
menian pll^t  with  the  greatest  show  of 
conoem  and  oompaaslon.  Indeed,  local  au- 
thorities considered  American  efforts  to 
thwart  the  Armenian  senodde  tantamount 
to  an  act  of  war.  To  forget  the  mass  commit- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
saving  the  Armenian  people  from  extinction 
is  to  f  (Hget  one  of  the  most  noble  acts  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

U.S.  involvement  In  Armenian  history 
began  to  1828,  when  miaalonarleB  sent  out 
by  the  American  Board  of  Oommiaslopen  of 
Foreign  Missions,  representing  several 
Protestant  chundies,  arrived  In  Isnir. 
Turkey,  then  known  as  Smyrna,  Intent  on 
converting  the  Moslem  population  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  They  discovered  their 
mission  could  be  self-defeating:  convenion 
from  Islam  was  a  capital  of f enae.  A  Turk  or 
Arab  who  became  a  Christian  would  be  con- 
demned to  death  by  his  confession  of  faith. 
The  Christian  Oredts  and  Armenians,  how- 
ever, whose  national  Christian  faiths  had 
been  hampered  In  their  development  by  re- 
pressive laws  and  widespread  Illiteracy 
among  their  clergy,  could  provide  a  fertile 
field  for  mission  work. 

By  basins  their  efforts  upon  an  eff<»t  to 
educate  Ottoman  dtisens,  particularly  the 
Christian  minorities,  and  provide  modem 
medical  care,  the  Amolcan  mtsskmartes 
found  their  Involvement  with  the  Armeni- 
ans particularly  rewardlns  and  fruitful.  The 
challenge  and  stimulus  they  presented  to 
the  Armenian  community  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  helped  contribute  to  a  rmalaaanoe 
in  the  andent  Armenian  Apostolic  Church, 
the  growth  of  educaticm,  and  the  reUrtta  of 
Armenian  culture  after  centuries  of  stagna- 
tion under  Turkish  rule.  By  1914.  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Missions,  active  in  Syria 
and  Persia,  and  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
(ABCFM)  counted  a  total  enrollment  of 
more  than  33.000  in  their  coUeges.  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  moat  of  them 
Armenian.  The  cumulative  Influence  of 
these  schools  over  three-quarters  of  a  centu- 
ry on  siiccesslve  generations  of  students  and 
American  sponsors  was  considerable.  When 
tragedy  struck,  Armenians  turned  toward 
the  American  missicmarles,  and  often 
sought  refuge  inside  the  walled  mission 
compounds.  Axtd  the  American  public 
needed  no  education  about  the  naUonal 
identity  of  the  Armenians. 

The  increasins  literacy,  culture,  wealth 
and  Influence  which  resulted  from  foreign 
contact  and  Improved  the  educational  re- 
sources among  the  Armenian  minority  pro- 
voked deep  resentment  toward  them  among 
their  Turkish  masters.  Political  repreasioa 
stimulated  the  erowth  of  national  feeling 
among  Armenians.  Persecution  of  Armeni- 
ans by  the  despotic  Sultan  Abdul  Hamld  n 
in  the  18»0'8  prompted  European  interven- 
tion. The  "Armenian  Question"  proved  a 
thorny  one  for  the  Turks.  The  more  Europe 
(particularly,  France.  Britain  and  Russia) 
complained,  the  more  the  Armenians  suf- 
fered. When  the  Ottoman  Empire  entered 
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WocU  War  I  w  an  ally  of 


tlM  Oentnl 
attbttnr 
hr  the  Kitante 
jbtUm.  tbe  oU- 
TouBC  T^Bk  Iwiittiw  Id  power  took 
_  I  flf  Um  aaHcml  BoMUnUon  ineas- 
I  and  vefl  of  cnaotdiip  which  they  tan- 
to  dtaiiwto  the  Annenten  Qoeetioa 

by  "■'^■■''■****nT  the  Annenlan  people  on 

TuikWi  nil.   and  wherever  pnwlble.   tai 

neiihharlDC  atatee  aa  weD. 

Am  the  TmkWi  anthorittea  onaoiaed  maa- 
netea  in  aome  aiaaa  and  foratttaUy  deported 
the  Armeolaiia  ttam  their  hooMa  acroaa  Asia 
mnar.  American  miarionaiiea  wttneaHd  the 
tiacedy.  Some  tried  to  taitervene  with  vary- 
inc  aaoceaa.  A  few  luceeeded  in  aooompany- 
inc  their  Armenian  atodenta  on  the  deporta- 
tion route,  thia  ahamiin  the  Turka  taito  ao- 
ootdinc  the  yoanartcra  better  treatment. 
Othflta  wrote  raporta  to  Bdaaian  headquar- 
teia  or  the  American  Bnbaaiy,  and  found 
traatwortby  traveioa  wflUnc  to  riak  carry- 
Inc  their  mwaiaB  to  the  capital  (then  Con- 
Btanttnople].  A  few.  irtiom  the  authraltlea 
evidently  oooaldered  too  obaervant«  were 
thenaehrea  deported  under  guard  or  met 
auapidoua  rteatbi  in  laolated  dreomatanoea. 
The  majority  of  them  did  whatever  they 
could  to<eaae  the  autferinc  of  the  people  to 
wliom  many  had  devoted  a  lifetime,  diatrib- 
uttoc  food  or  money  as  drcumatanoea  al- 
lowed, hidinc  aa  many  aa  poaaible,  helping 
aome  to  eacape,  and  often  riaidnc  their  own 
Uvea  in  the  prooeaa. 

The  American  Ambaandor.  Houy  Mor- 
genthaii.  8r..  proved  no  lem  courageous 
than  the  mlariaoaitea.  arguing  in  defenae  of 
the  Armeniana  to  the  potat  that  he  angered 
Turkish  leaden,  who  accuaed  him— and  the 
American  oounaula  on  Ottoman  territory— 
of  meddling  in  their  internal  affairs.  By 
mid^uly.  101S.  llorgenthau  realiaed  the 
Turka  were  carrying  out  a  "campaign  of 
race  extermination."  By  mid-Augut,  he  was 
convinced  Turkey'a  Oerman  and  Austrian 
alliea  would  do  nothing  lieyond  make  pro 
Jorma  protests  for  putdic  relatkms  purpoees. 
By  early  September,  he  envisioned  the 
United  Statea  aa  the  Ifoeea  deatined  to  lead 
the  Armenian  natimi  out  of  the  Turkish 
"Egypt" 

Morgenthau  cabled  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  since  "the  deatructlon  of  the  Armenian 
race"  was  "rapidly  progressing"  either  a 
massive  relief  effort  or  the  mass  relocation 
of  the  Armenian  people  to  the  United 
States  would  be  their  only  salvation.  He 
asked  that  the  State  Department  request 
Ave  American  leaders  to  form  a  relief  eom- 
mittee  to  raise  $100,000.  His  list  taiduded 
Phelps-Dodge  capper  heir  and  phUanthro- 
piat  Cleveland  H.  Dodse.  who  alao  happen- 
ed to  be  Preaident  Wimm's  dUett  and  doa- 
eat  Mend:  RabU  Stephen  a  Wise,  founder 
of  reformed  Jodaiam  and  Morgenthau's 
close  friend:  taidustrialiat  Charles  R.  Crane 
(elevators  and  idmnUng).  a  WfSaon  Demo- 
crat and  an  ABCFIC  benefactor  John  R. 
Mott  of  the  International  Toung  Men's 
Christian  Aaaodation:  and  Samuel  DutUm. 
a  noted  educator  and  adviaor  to  the  mimlon- 
ary  collegaa  in  the  Ottoman  Bnpire. 

Theae  men  alao  invited  the  Rev.  Jama  L. 
Barton.  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  ABCFli 
wlio  had  once  served  in  Turkish  Armenia, 
and  cooaequently  spolw  fluent  Armenian 
and  Tuikiah.  to  Join  them  for  the  first  meet- 
taig  of  the  "Armenian  Atrodtlea  Committee" 
held  at  Dodge's  WaD  Street  district  offlce  tai 
Manhattan  on  Sq>tember  10.  1915.  At  the 
time  World  War  I  broke  out.  Barton  actual- 
ly supervised  a  larger  overseaa  ataff  than 
did  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State.  Hia  misaian- 


a<lea  provkled  him  with  detailed  tnforma- 
ti^o.  In  regular  reporta.  on  the  situatian  in 
tite  oountrlea  to  which  they  were  poated. 
Hie  State  Department  often  turned  to 
Bkrton  for  Informatlcm  on  fbreign  affairs. 
Sfaoe  the  mlaslnnsries  served  overseas  for 
d^cadm,  they  were  better  informed  tai  most 
o^  than  the  meager  U.8.  Foreign  Service 

before  their  first  meeting  adjourned,  the 
men  praaent  personally  pledged  the 
$lb0.000  requeated  by  Ambassador  Morgen- 
tlmu.  But  it  became  clear  the  Turks  would 
nqt  eaae  their  peraecntlon.  an  if  Armenians 
w0e  to  survive,  relief  must  continue.  The 
result  was  a  fund  raistaig  effort  that  grew  as 
rabidly  as  did  sympathy  in  the  United 
States  for  the  pll^t  of  the  long-auf f  ertaig 
A^neniana.  With  publldty-oonsclous  Barton 
as.  its  chairman,  the  renamed  American 
Committee  tot  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief 
ortaniaed  fund  raising  oHnmittees,  recruit- 
taig  Americans  of  taifluence,  wealth  and 
poiwer,  across  the  United  States  By  1919. 
over  20,000  state  and  local  committees  dedl- 
ca^  themaelvea  to  reacuing  the  Annenian 
nation.  Increastaig  the  size  and  statiire  of 
ttafe  main  Board  of  Trustees  with  careful  ad- 
diiikms  representing  all  major  f  aitlis,  politics 
anfi  the  finest  social  service  and  medical 
prafessionala,  the  committee  wielded  formi- 
''~*~le  power.  Members  included,  at  one 
It  or  another  during  Its  fifteen-year  his- 
former  President  Wmiam  Howard 
future  PreaidentB  Franklin  Delano 
It  and  Herl)ert  Hoover  Morgenthau 
.  who  returned  to  the  UjS.  tai  1916  to 
--.  Jte  himaelf  to  fund  raising  for  the  relief 

aefint:  WQaon'a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Jose- 
phbs  Daniels,  wiu>  authorized  a  Navy  blimp 
to  ^vel  up  and  down  over  Manhattan  trail- 
fund-raising  banners  for  Annenian 
ef:  Oacar  Straus,  the  first  Jewish 
m«nber  of  a  UJB.  cabinet;  New  York  Times 
editor  John  H.  FInley:  James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons; and  doams  of  other  famous  Ameri- 
cans. Armenian  relief  became  news  because 
th4  men  who  supported  it  made  headlines. 
"-"—  and  his  carefully  cfaosoi  staff  saw  to 
the  American  Committee  for  Arme- 
and  Syrian  Relief,  later  known  as  the 
Committee  for  Relief  tai  the  Near 
and  finally,  by  Act  of  Congress,  as 
East  Relief,  stayed  tai  the  headlines, 
public  relations  cawipaijn  makes 
mifeiy  current  effort  seem  feeble  tai  compari- 
soii. 

ItasUtuting  the  "adopt  a  child"  concept, 
coihmlttee  leaders  convinced  First  Ladies 
WQson  and  Coolldge  to  sponsor  Armenian 
on^bans.  In  1916,  the  committee  began  pub- 
UaiUon  of  a  monthly  magazine  on  Its  activi- 
ties at  home  and  abroad  which  continued 
pn^llcation  for  over  a  decade.  Contributors 
~^  rewarded  for  their  largesse  with  sub- 
to  the  "house  organ."  which  fea- 
emariated  taoea  of  Armenian  waifs  on 
conx  of  almoat  every  issue. 

East  Relief  leaders  obtataied  annual 
itial  proclamations  endorsing  their 
raising  rampalgn  Newspapers 
th^DUghout  the  United  States  received  com- 
pligaentary  mgraved  metal  plates  for  full 
paies  of  artidea  and  photographs  about 
N^r  East  Relief  and  its  work.  A  Speakers 
Bureau  of  misstmary  eye-witnesses  home 
on  leave  and  Armenians  fortunate  enough 
to  be  studying  tai  college  in  the  United 
Styes  when  the  genocide  began  provided 
programs  for  fund  raising  meetings  in  every 
staie.  Althou^i,  as  one  missionary  bluntly 
staled,  'it  to  diffkmlt  to  get  people  to  come 
to  a  meeting  where  they  know  they  wiU  be 
dufned."  Ameriraiis  responded  with  gener- 
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osity  ip  the  organtaation's  an^eala.  The 
most  Mooesaful  came  in  1919,  after  the  war 
had  ended,  when  the  organization  raiaed 
over  $1B  million  in  one  year.  An  entire  gen- 
eration of  American  children  was  exhorted 
to  ftaitoh  portions  of  detested  vegetablea 
with  tke  words,  "Remember  ttie  starving 
Armen^ms."  And  the  children  did  remem- 
ber, bu^  not  with  the  resentment  one  would 
expect  junder  such  drctunstancea.  Many  a 
chQd  brought  a  filled  piggybank  to  fund 
raisers.]  clutched  carefully  tai  little  handa. 
Other  dhildren  held  streetcomer  "circuses," 
sold  lemonade,  or  sacrificed  aUowances  for 
the  beqefit  of  Armenian  children  thousands 
of  mUss  away  whose  misery  they  could 
barely  begin  to  comprehend.  ChUd  star 
Jackie  Googan  made  personal  appearancea— 
and  gave  from  his  own  resources  and  ward- 
robe—to help  feed  and  cloth  Armeniana. 
Adult  movie  stars  did  likewise.  Regular  spe- 
clal  collections  In  churches  and  synagogues 
benefitted  Near  East  Relief.  Theatre-owners 
allowed]  authorized  N.E.R.  staff  and  volun- 
teers t^  collect  funds  during  Intermission. 
%>ecial  tnovies  funded  by  the  relief  commis- 
sion, bis  made  by  major  film  studios,  vividly 
portray^  the  Armenian  predicament.  Near 
East  Relief  also  produced  film  strips  and 
steroptipm  slides.  Orocers  placed  specially 
marked  I  barrels  In  their  stores  to  solicit  do- 
nations' of  bags  of  flour  for  Near  East 
Relief.  And  prisoners  tai  the  Vtaginia  State 
Penitentiary  sacrificed  their  wages  to  help 
support  Armenian  orphans. 

The  organization  devoted  over  $113  mil- 
lion to  relief  between  1916  and  1931,  the 
equivalent  of  several  billion  today,  aeve- 
land  H.  podge,  through  a  magnanimous  ges- 
ture, erabled  the  relief  committee  to  send 
almost  1 01  funds  raised  directly  to  the  field. 
He  peraonally  paid  for  administrative  ex- 
penses from  the  ttane  of  that  tint  meeting 
tai  tito  oCfice  untU  tils  death  tai  1926. 

As  a  ieault  of  Near  East  Relief's  tanpres- 
sive  pi^blidty  campaign,  the  American 
people  favored  acceptance  of  a  VS.  man- 
date over  Armenia  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
but  technicalities  caused  defeat  of  the  meas- 
ure in  C^mgress. 

Although  Near  East  Relief  did  have  a  last- 
ing Imp^  on  ptiUanthropy  in  the  United 
States,  and  produced  a  new  sense  of  respon- 
sibility (or  the  welfare  of  others  overseas, 
the  organization's  greatest  tanpact  on  histo- 
ry resulted  from  its  programs  abroad.  At 
first,  M(^rgenthau  had  UJS.  Consuls  and  mls- 
slonariea^covertly  distribute  relief  funds  and 
carry  oin  programs  despite  a  ban  on  relief 
to  Arm^ians  imposed  by  Turkish  authori- 
ties. Since  Ottoman  Turkey  was  a  belliger- 
ent power,  tills  amounted  to  an  act  of  war. 
At  best.  It  was  a  dangerous  provocation.  But 
when  TtirUsh  authorities  complained,  the 
determined  Morgenthau,  whose  compassion 
for  the  jArmenl&ns  was  partially  prompted 
by  feel^  they  were  "like  the  Jews," 
simply  Bstructed  the  consuls  to  lie  more 
dlscreetJ 

Relief  I  funds  kept  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dia>laced  Armenians  alive  for  the  du- 
ration o^  the  war.  In  1916,  the  organization 
began  a  program  still  used  by  the  U.S. 
Agency  (or  International  Development— the 
granting  of  low-  or  no-interest  loans  to  busi- 
nessmen whose  trade  was  destroyed.  Relief 
woiken  I  established  taidustrial  reUef  pro- 
grams in  Russian  Armenia,  where  many  ref- 
ugees fitMn  massacres  tai  Turkey  had  fled. 
Refugeea  found  Jobs  with  the  relief  organi- 
zation SB  tanners  or  shoemakers,  weavers 
and  seamstresses  to  make  apparel  for  or- 
phans and  other  refugees. 
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When,  in  April.  1917,  the  United  Statea 
entoed  the  war,  relief  l>ecame  more  diffi- 
cult. Although  Turkey  merely  ruptured  dip- 
lomatic relattaoB  with  the  VS..  and  reatsted 
German  preaaure  to  dedare  war,  withdraw- 
als of  the  VS.  consuls  made  distribution  of 
funds  more  difficult.  Each  delay  tai  trana- 
jY^i«rf«w  of  funds  literally  meant  death  for 
hundreds.  Other  neutral  dlplomaU  filled 
the  gap,  and  where  American  missionaries 
returned  home,  Daidsh,  Swedish,  or  even 
German  mlasiooariea  stepped  in  to  work  for 
Near  East  Relief.  Many  Americans  refused 
to  abandon  the  Armeniana.  In  aeveral  bi- 
stancea,  one  American  woman,  the  aole  for- 
eigner bi  an  isolated  dty  tai  the  Turkiah  tai- 
terlor,  managed  to  save  a  few  hundred  Ar- 
menians under  her  care  in  her  mission  com- 
pound. These  women  performed  thelr 
heroic  acts,  well  knowtaig  the  personal  Jeop- 
ardy they  dioae.  Holy  War  agataist  all  non- 
Moalems  had  been  prodataned  tai  November, 
1914. 

A  telegram  sent  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
Henry  Morgenthau  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  warning  that  "a  '^'"p»'g"  of  race  ex- 
termination to  in  progress  under  a  pretext  of 
reprisal  against  rebellion." 

The  end  of  the  war  meant  hope  for  those 
Armenians  who  had  managed  to  survive.  In 
January.  1919,  James  Barton  led  an  taivestl- 
gative  commission  Into  Turkish  Armenia 
and  Syria  to  determine  the  condition  of  Ar- 
meniana. He  wrote  hto  wife  back  tai  the  VS. 
that  the  truth  of  what  bef  eO  the  Armenians 
was  far  worse  than  the  moat  horrible  re- 
ports they  had  heard.  "Turks  themsdves 
tell  us  so."  He  marvded  at  the  fact  they 
seemed  to  feel  no  shame  tai  recoimUng  the 
f  iendiah  crueltiea  they  liad  practiced. 

A  virtual  army  of  Near  East  Relief  work- 
ers followed  the  Chairman  taito  Turkey,  es- 
tablishing relief  stations  in  every  major  dty 
or  town  where  the  Armenian  survivora  re- 
surfaced when  safety  seemed  guaranteed. 
The  organization  hired  more  than  400,  and 
added  to  its  staff  the  missionariea.  Red 
Cross  and  TMCA  employees  stationed  tai 
the  area,  with  parent  organizations  willingly 
keeptau  them  on  their  own  payrolls,  but  au- 
thorizing their  Armenian  relief  acUvltiea. 
N  JLR.  staff  members,  required  to  I)e  college 
graduatea  26  or  over  with  excellent  refer- 
ences and  some  administrative  experience, 
were  given  training  in  the  Near  Eastern  lan- 
guages. Some  were  hired  because  their  edu- 
cational background  in  agriculture  or  peda- 
gogy seoned  ideal.  Others  were  tilred  be- 
cause they  already  spoke  one  of  ttie  native 
languagea.  With  motivations  ranging  from 
pure  altruism  to  a  rcmiantlcist's  desire  to 
visit  Tolstoy's   homeland,   they   dedicated 
themselves  with  rare  devotion  to  their  woik. 
Corruption,  whether  among  Americans  or 
local  residents  hired  to  help,  proved  rare. 
The  extreme  misery  they  found  among  the 
Armenians,  many  of  whom  has  no  choice 
but  eat  grass,  carrion  or  gart>age  to  stay 
alive,  served  as  a  powerful  deterrent  to  self- 
ishness. Each  relief  station's  outfit  taiduded 
several  American  staff  members,  taiduding  a 
doctor  or  nurse,  a  RED  truck  to  transport 
supplies,  medicines  and  surgical  equipment, 
food,  uniforms  for  personnel,  so  they  would 
not  be  mtotaken  for  native  Christians  and 
could  be  easily  identified,  and  the  bare  ne- 
cessities of  life,  taiduding  one  folding  cot  per 
staff  member.  The  resemblance  between  the 
Peace  Corps  and  Near  East  Relief  may  be 
more  than  coincidence.  Near  East  Relief, 
however,  was  more  sophisticated  in  that  the 
organization  sent  speclaUsts  and  other  more 
higtily   trained   personnel,  leaving  leas  to 
chance. 


Near  East  RdieTa  far-aighted  manage- 
ment soon  realised  that  if  the  Armeniana 
were  indeed  to  survive  as  a  natlan.  rdlef 
should  be  ooncentnted  on  tbe  ocpbaoa.  The 
lack  of  poUtical  stability  in  the  reglan.  how- 
ever, forced  the  organiMtlan  to  continue 
relief  work  as  the  Tmka  and  Bolahevika  di- 
vided the  fledgliiw  Armenian  state  (191B- 
1920)  anti-French  upriainci  took  plaoe  In  Ci- 
licia  and  Syria,  and  the  Turkiah  NatlanaliaU 
virtualy  drove  the  Armenians  and  Gre^s 
out  of  Turkey  by  193$.  But  when  an  uncer- 
tain peace  returned.  NJBJl.  gradually  doaed 
ita  soup  kitchens  and  placed  greater  empha- 
sto  on  the  orphanage  program. 

Assuring  a  stable  future  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children,  many  of  mtoata.  bad  wit- 
neaaed  the  brutual  murder  of  their  parenta, 
multiple  rapes,  or  had  been  raped  or 
maimed  themaelvea  would  not  be  an  eaay 
task.  Near  East  Relief,  limited  by  funds, 
could  only  assume  full  reaponalhlllty  for  a 
fraction  of  them  132.650  children  [a  few 
thousand  of  them  Qtrxk*  or  Araba.  a  few 
doaen  Turks]  passed  through  the  organtaa- 
Uon's  orphanage  program. 

Teenaged  girto  releaaed  or  eacaped  from 
hat^wui,  many  of  them  pregnant,  received 
care  and  counseling  in  spedal  homea.  Most 
of  the  childroi  taken  in  by  the  relief  organi- 
zation had  at  least  one  communicable  dla- 
ease.  "The  orphanagea  were  hospltala,  the 
hoapitals,  orphangea."  commented  (me 
NJLR.  doctor.  The  oontagioua  eye  disease. 
trachoma,  had  reached  epi<temic  propor- 
tions. Dysentery,  cholera,  malaria,  tubercu- 
losis.  favus.  scablea.  anallpox.  typhus  and 
typhoid  had  spread  rapidly  among  the  Ar- 
menian refugeea.  Those  who  survivied  the 
fatal  diaeases  contracted  the  leas  serious 
ones.  The  fact  that  many  dilldren  Buffered 
f  rt»D  vmereal  disease  offered  aOent  testimo- 
ny to  their  ordeala.  Near  Bast  Rdief.  guided 
by  medical  advison  from  some  of  the  finest 
American  univeraitiea.  sou^t  to  cure  them. 
At  the  largeat  orphanage  complex,  located 
tai  a  former  Russian  army  barraeka  in  the 
dty  today  known  as  T<pntnakan.  Armenian 
SJBJt..  as  many  aa  30.000  children  woe 
given  shdter.  Part  of  "Orphan  Oty"  waa  aK 
aside  for  the  10.000  diUdrcn  with  trachoma 
who  required  daily  treatment.  Bach  mom- 
taig.  all  10.000  filed  throu^  the  dinlc. 

Hdping  theae  orphans  recover  from  the 
emotional  damage  caused  by  their  experi- 
ence proved  no  leas  difficult.  Some  children 
couldn't  laugh  or  even  smile  tat  weeks.  Chil- 
dren would  awaken  at  nli^t.  aocaming.  and 
frightening  the  othen  into  general  panic 
But  alowly,  given  good  food,  affectionate  su- 
pervision, schooling  and  medical  care, 
mental  and  phyaical  health  returned,  along 
with  a  sense  of  security.  Physk»l  educatkm 
programs  and  special  summer  campa  helped 
restore  a  sense  of  weU-bdng.  'Team  sporU 
were  emphasized  to  help  children  accus- 
tomed to  fending  for  themadves  in  the 
streets  learn  the  benefiU  of  group  cooperar 
tlon. 

Educating  the  diUdren  and  providing 
than  with  the  means  to  earn  a  Uvdlhood 
was  another  priority.  The  genodde  liad  to- 
tally disrupted  Armenian  cultural  tradi- 
tions, in  which  young  men  so  often  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  their  fathers  or  undea. 
and  young  women  stayed  at  home.  Near 
East  Relief  addressed  the  proldem  by  giving 
each  cliild  several  hours  of  daily  vocational 
trataiing.  N.E.R.  established  ttie  first  nurses' 
training  programs  In  the  Near  East  and 
Soviet  Armenia,  and  made  nursing  a  socially 
acceptable  occupation.  Oirto  were  also  en- 
couraged to  become  teachets.  If  their  apti- 
tudes permitted.  Others  were  taught  sewing. 
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N.BJt.  made  a  determined  effort  to  Im- 
prove agricnlture  in  the  Near  Bast  by  teach- 
ing orphsns  the  latest  farming  methods, 
animal  hnSbandry  to  improve  productivity 
of  livestock,  and  aoQ  conservation.  Shiploads 
of  Osse  tractors  and  molea  went  to  Near 
Bast  and  Soviet  Armenia,  where  N  JLR.  was 
the  only  outside  organisation  allowed  to 
function  unto  as  late  as  1931.  Orphanaga 
tai  Soviet  Armenia,  with  American  experts 
guiding  the  effort,  established  modd  "col- 
leetive  farma."  N.EJI.  arranged  scholar- 
shipa.  however,  for  the  gifted  to  continue 
acadwnte  studies  at  colleges  or  univeraitiea. 
The  oiidianages'  aca<!tfmir  ooutm  of  study 
was  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  its  f  oundera. 
who  detennlned  that  the  dilldren  should 
not  be  given  an  education  that  would  make 
them  misflta  in  the  Near  Bast.  The  curricu- 
lum consequently  tnchirted  instructton  In 
the  children's  own  language,  history  and 
culture,  plus  the  language  of  the  country  bi 
a^ilch  the  orphanage  was  located,  and 
irtiere  the  children  would  one  day  need  to 
make  their  home.  Near  Bast  ReUef  retained 
a  staff  of  Armenian  teadiers  and  other  tai- 
tellectuala— those  who  survived  the  genodde 
themsdves— to  teach  the  children. 

Near  East  Relief  conadously  sought  to 
help  the  Armenians,  as  a  nation,  recover 
from  the  genocide,  and  monitored  that  re- 
covery with  concern.  In  the  late  1930*8  as 
the    orphans   graduated    from   orphanage 
schooto  and  left  to  earn  a  living  on  their 
own.  a  new  priority  became  evident.  With- 
out reapcmslble  leaders,  that  recovery  could 
never  be  complete.  Since  Near  Eastern  sod- 
ety  was  structured  along  religious  lines, 
with  the  individual  '*»Wiifa»y  hto  or  her  iden- 
tity bi  terms  of  faith.  N.EJt.  leaders  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  helping  the  Arme- 
nian Church  rq^lace  the  hundretto  of  Arme- 
nian priests  iiisssaMiiil  by  Ottoman  orders. 
The  dergy   had  been  spedaUy   targeted. 
N.EJI.  aoconUn^y  combined  forces  with  the 
Armenian  Cliurch  to  establish  a  theological 
aemlnary  in  an  orphanage  outaide  Beirut. 
Lebanon,  provide  funds  for  operating  ex- 
penaea.  paying  salariea  of  the  finest  faculty 
memben    available,    both    Armenian    and 
American,  and  renting  the  orphanage  facUi- 
tiea  to  the  Armenian  Church  for  $1  per 
year.  Today,  that  orphanage  property  to 
headqoarteia  for  the  See  of  Cilida  of  the 
Armenian  ApoatoUc  Church.  The  seminary's 
graduates  are  among  the  most  effective 
leaders    the    Armenian    nati(m    tias    ever 
known.  Through  their  special  training  tai  so- 
ciology and  counseling,  the  seminary's  grad- 
uatea not  only  could  offer  advice  on  mattera 
of  faith,  they  could  hdp  their  people  with 
the  wy  real  problems  they  confronted  as 
refugees  in  an  alien  culture. 

It  to  almost  impossible  to  gauge  the  extent 
to  which  Near  East  Relief  was  responsible 
for  the  dramatic  rebirth  of  the  Armenian 
pe(vle.  who  seventy  years  ago  faced  near- 
extermination.  But  the  tracks  which  Near 
East  Relief  has  left  behind— the  concept  of 
Third  World  development,  a  particular  con- 
cern for  the  world's  orphans.  Rooeevdt's 
W  J*  JL  programs  which  so  doeely  resembled 
Near  East  Reliefs  "industrial  relief,"  and 
the  American  tiablt  of  collecting  funds 
tlirough  private  charities  to  help  the  vic- 
tims of  injustice  overseas,  all  can  be  traced 
to  one  organization.  That  organization,  a 
credit  to  the  American  people  who  created 
and  guided  it.  began  iU  existence  quietly  as 
the  "Armoiian  Atrodtlea  Cmnmlttee." 
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Tlw  vnetm  vhleta  have  been  deeeribed  in 
BohIa  and  In  Turkey,  and  v^iich  were  aoon 
to  be  laUflad  by  new  dleaetera.  were  fatal  to 
the  Amenian  people.  The  Oreat  War  bad 
carried  them  thrao^  hideous  ilauchters  to 
the  Ciireat  and  broadcat  hope  they  had  ever 
known:  and  then  abrapUy  laid  them— it  may 
wdl  be  tarever-tn  the  duat.  The  ace-lonc 
mlafattanea  of  the  Annmlan  race  have 
artoen  mainly  tram  the  phyaieal  itructure  of 
their  home.  Upon  the  lofty  tableland  of  Ar- 
menia, etretehinc  acroee  the  base  of  the 
Aaia  Minor  Fwninenla,  are  impoaed  a  aeries 
of  mountain  ranges  havlnc  a  general  dlrec- 
tioii  eait  and  west  The  valleys  between 
these  mountains  have  from  time  immemori- 
al been  the  pathways  of  every  tnvaslon  or 
oounter-attack  between  Asia  Minor  in  the 
and  PeiBia  and  Central  Asia  in  the 
In  antiauity  the  Medes.  the  Persians, 
the  Romans;  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  &a  the  Persian  Saasanids  and 
Sastem  Roman  Bnperors;  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  socesslve  waves  of  Mongols  and 
Turks— SeUukli  and  Oamanll— invaded,  con- 
quered, partttkmed.  yielded  and  recon- 
quered the  rugged  regions  in  which  an  ill- 
starred  race  strove  ceaselessly  for  life  and 
independence.  And  after  the  rise  of  Russia 
to  power  the  struggle  for  possession  of  the 
Armenian  regiona.  as  containing  the  natural 
frontiers  of  their  own  domains,  was  c«mtln- 
ued  by  Russia.  Persia,  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Oreat  War 
began  Armenia,  divided  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  rfpresseil  by  force  or  actual  massa- 
cre, had  no  defense  but  secret  societies  and 
no  weapons  but  intrigue  and  assssslnation. 
The  War  drew  uptm  them  a  new  train  of 
evUa.  After  the  Balkan  Wars  the  Pan-'Airks 
cast  away  both  'Ottomanisation'  and  TuAl- 
flcatimi'  as  means  for  recreating  the  State. 
They  attributed  the  disasters  which  the 
Turkish  mnpire  had  sustained  in  part  to  the 
opposition  of  the  non-TurtJah  races  in  their 
midst  In  blunt  but  significant  language 
they  concluded  that  these  races  'were  not 
worth  oonsidalng;  they  were  worse  than  en- 
cumbtanoes:  they  could  go  to  the  devlL'  The 
recreated  State  for  wliich  patriotic  Turks 
hoped  must  be  fnmed  by  Turlu  alone.  The 
goal,  if  attainable,  could  be  reached  only  by 
a  long  road  and  a  hard.  The  sooner  there- 
fore the  Turkish  people  set  out  upon  it  in 
deadly  earnest,  the  better.  The  Turks  took 
this  road  from  1912  onwards;  and  the  fact 
that  they  had  done  so  went  long  unrecog- 
nised in  Europe.  The  Armenians  were  how- 
ever better  informed.  They  saw  that  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Moslem  areas  of  Cauca- 
sia in  a  great  TurUrii  State  would,  if  carried 
to  achievement,  place  the  Armenian  pla- 
teau, including  Russian  Armenia,  under 
Turkish  sovereignty  and  Jeopardise  the 
whole  future  of  their  race.  The  outbreak  of 
the  Oreat  War  brought  theee  issues  to  a 
bead.  The  Turkish  Oovemment  in  further- 
ance of  their  own  aims  tried  to  secure  Arme- 
nian support  against  Russia,  particularly 
the  support  of  Russian  Armenians.  A  grim 
alternative  was  presented  to  the  Armenian 
leaders.  Should  they  throw  their  national 
weight  as  far  as  it  lay  in  their  power  on  the 
side  of  Russia  or  of  Turkey,  or  should  they 
let  their  people  be  divided  and  driven  into 
battle  against  each  other?  They  took  the  re- 
markaUe  decision  that  if  war  should  come, 
their  people  in  Turkey  and  in  Russia  should 
do  their  duty  to  their  respective  Oovem- 
ments.  They  thought  it  better  to  face  fratri- 
cidal strife  in  the  quarrels  of  others  than  to 


smke  their  existence  upon  the  victory  of 
eSherside. 

When  Turkey  attadced  Russian  Armenia, 
the  Cter's  Oovemmoit,  fearing  that  a  suc- 
o«sful  defense  of  Caucasia  by  Armenians 
wauld  dangerously  inflame  the  Nationalist 
s4>irations  of  the  race,  conveyed  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Armenian  conscripts  to 
toe  Polish  and  OaUcian  fronts  and  brought 
other  Russian  troops  to  defend  Armenian 
hearths  and  homes  in  Caucasia.  Few  of 
these  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Armenian 
soldiers  survived  the  European  battles  or 
were  able  to  return  to  Caucasia  before  the 
eod  of  the  War.  This  was  hard  measure.  But 
worse  remained.  The  Tuikish  war  plan 
failed.  Their  offensive  against  Caucasia  in 
December.  1914  and  January,  1915  was  de- 
feated. They  recoiled  in  deep  resentment 
T»ey  accused  the  Armenians  of  the  Turkish 
eastern  districts  of  having  acted  as  spies  and 
ag^ts  on  behalf  of  Russia,  and  of  having 
asiaUed  the  Turicish  lines  of  communica- 
tldn.  These  charges  were  probably  true:  but 
trge  or  false,  they  provoked  a  vengeance 
which  was  also  in  accord  with  deliberate 
policy.  In  1915  the  Turkish  Oovemment 
began,  and  ruthlessly  carried  out,  the  infa- 
mous general  massacre  and  deportation  of 
Airnenlans  in  Asia  Minor.  Three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren escaped  Into  Russian  territory  and 
others  into  Persia  or  Mesopotamia;  but  the 
clearance  of  the  race  from  Asia  Minor  was 
about  as  complete  as  such  an  act.  on  a  scale 
so  great,  could  well  be.  It  Is  supposed  that 
about  one  and  a  quarter  mlUlons  of  Armenl- 
ana  were  involved,  of  whom  more  than  half 
peflshed.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
this  crime  was  planned  and  executed  for  po- 
litical reasons.  The  opportunity  presented 
itself  for  clearing  Turkish  soil  of  a  Christian 
rate  opposed  to  all  Turkish  ambitions,  cher- 
isning  National  ambitions  that  could  only 
be|  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  Turkey  and 
pl4nted  geographically  between  Turkish 
'.  Caucasian  Moslems.  It  may  well  be  that 

British  attack  on  the  OallipoU  Penln- 
stimulated  the  mercUess  fury  of  the 
Tift-kish  Government.  Even,  thought  the 
Pap-Turks,  if  Constantinople  were  to  fall 
and  Turkey  lost  the  war,  the  clearance 
would  have  been  effected  and  a  permanent 
advantage  for  the  future  of  the  Turkish 
raae  would  be  gained. 

The  arrival  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
in  the  Caucasus  at  the  begiimlng  of  1916, 
hi^  masterly  capture  of  Erzeroum  In  Febru- 
ary. 1916,  and  his  conquests  of  Turldsh  ter- 
ritory in  North-Eastem  Asia  Minor  revived 
hopes.  The  entry  of  the  United 
raised  them  higher.  But  the  Russian 
rolutlon  quenched  this  flicker.  It  is  not 
le  here  to  follow  the  tangled  conflicts 
of  the  Georgians,  Armenians  and  Tartars 
which  followed.  Early  in  1918  the  Russian 
Army  of  the  Caucasus  abandoned  the  front 
In  Asia  Minor  and  dissolved  into  an  armed 
rabble  strug^ing  to  entrain  for  home.  The 
Russians  had  gone.  The  Turks  had  not  yet 
come.  A  desperate  effort  was  made  by  the 
remaining  Armenian  manhood  to  defend 
thiir  coimtry.  The  Armenian  elements  of 
th#  Russian  Army  therefore  held  together, 
and  with  the  help  of  volunteers  succeeded 
foV  a  time  in  holding  back  the  Turkish  ad- 
vance. Their  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
soldiers  were  already  dead  or  scattered,  and 
they  could  never  muster  more  than  35,000 
mttL  The  Treaty  of  Brest-Utovsk  in  Febru- 
ary, 1918,  was  the  signal  for  a  general  Turk- 
ish advance  eastward.  The  Armenian  line 

overwhelmed;  and  by  May  not  only  had 
th^  Turks  recovered  the  districts  occupied 
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by  the  3rand  Duke,  but  they  had  taken  the 
district  I  of  Batum.  Kan  and  Ardahan  and 
were  p  vparing  to  advance  to  the  ^fpian 
Meanw  tdle  the  great  Allies  strode  forward. 
British  French,  and  United  States  troops 
beat  d<iwn  the  German  armies  in  Ftanoe. 
The  A]  iglo-Indian  armies  conquered  Meao- 
potamliL,  FalesUne  and  Syria.  At  the  very 
momen^  when  the  Turks  had  reached  the 
goal  ini  Caucasia  for  which  they  had  run 
such  rkks  and  to  which  they  had  waded 
through  crime  and  slaughter,  their  whole 
d  structure  fell  prostrate.  The  Ar- 
people  emerged  from  the  Oreat  War 
extirpated  in  many  districts  and 
through  massacre,  losses  of  war  and 
deportations  adopted  as  an  easy 
f  killing,  by  at  least  a  third.  Out  of 
unity  of  about  two  and  a  half  mll- 
luarters  of  a  million  men, 
children  had  perished.  But 
the  end. 
miseries  and  massacres  of  the 
have  been  made  familiar  to  the 
British  people,  and  Indeed  to  the  Liberal 
world,  by  the  fame  and  eloquence  of  Mr. 
OladsUfie.  Ophiions  about  them  differed, 
one  school  dwelling  upon  their  sufferings 
and  the  other  upon  their  fallings.  But  at 
any  rate  in  contrast  to  the  general  Indiffer- 
ence w^h  which  the  fortunes  of  Eastern 
and  Middle-Eastern  peoples  were  followed 
by  the  Western  democracies,  the  Armenians 
and  their  tribulations  were  well  known 
throughout  England  and  the  United  States. 
This  fi^ld  of  taiterest  was  lighted  by  the 
lamps  of  religion,  phllanthrophy.  and  poli- 
tics. Atrocities  per];>etrated  upon  Armenians 
stirred  (he  ire  of  simple  and  chivalrous  men 
and  women  spread  widely  about  the  Eng- 
lish-spealdng  world.  Now  was  the  moment 
when  ai  last  the  Armenians  would  receive 
Justice  ind  the  right  to  live  in  peace  in  their 
national  home.  Their  persecutors  and  ty- 
rants h^  been  laid  low  by  war  or  revolu- 
tion. Tbe  greatest  nations  In  the  hour  of 
their  victory  were  their  friends  and  would 
see  thei^  righted. 

It  seemed  Inconceivable  that  the  five  great 
Allies  would  not  be  able  to  nuke  their  will 
effective.  The  reader  of  these  pages  will 
however  be  under  no  illusions.  By  the  time 
the  conquerors  in  Paris  reached  the  Armeni- 
an question  their  unity  was  dissolved,  their 
armies  had  disappeared  and  their  resolves 
comnu^ded  naught  but  empty  words.  No 
power  i^ould  take  a  mandate  for  Armenia. 
Britain,  Italy,  America.  France  looked  at  it 
and  shook  their  heads.  On  March  12,  1920, 
the  Supreme  CouncU  offered  the  mandate 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  But  the  League, 
unsupported  by  men  or  money,  promptly 
and  with  prudence  declined.  There  remaind- 
ed  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  On  August  10  the 
Powers  compelled  the  Constantinople  Gov- 
ernment to  recognise  and  as  yet  undeter- 
mined Armenia  as  a  free  and  independent 
State.  Article  80  prescribed  that  Tui^ey 
must  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
question  of  the  frontier  to  be  fixed  ttetween 
Turkey  and  Armenia  in  the  vilayets  of  Er- 
zeroum, Trebizond,  Van,  and  Bitlis,  and  to 
accept  his  decision  thereupon,  as  well  as  any 
stipulation  he  may  prescribe  as  to  access  of 
Armenia  to  the  sea.  It  has  not  until  Decem- 
ber, loao,  that  President  Wilson  completed 
the  disfharge  of  this  high  function.  The 
frontier  he  defined  gave  Armenia  virtually 
all  the  Turkish  territory  which  had  been  oc- 
l>y  Russian  troops  until  they  dis- 
themaelves  under  the  influence  of 
the  Revblution;  an  area  which,  added  to  the 
Republic  of  Erivan,  made  an  Armenian  na- 


cupied 
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tional  homeland  of  nearly  sixty  thousand 
■quare  miles. 

So  generous  was  the  recognition  in  theory 
of  Armenian  claims  that  the  Armenian  and 
Oreek  population  of  the  new  State  was  ac- 
tually outnumbered  by  Moslem  inhabitants. 
Here  was  Justice  and  much  more.  It  existed 
however  upon  paper  only.  Already  nearly  a 
year  before,  in  January,  1920.  the  Turks  had 
attacked  the  French  hi  CUlcia.  driven  them 
out  of  the  Maraah  district  and  massacred 
nearly  fifty  thousand  Armenian  inhabit- 
ants. In  May  Bolshevik  troops  invaded  and 
subjugated  the  Republic  of  Eiivan.  In  Sep- 
tember, by  collusion  between  the  Bolsheviks 
and  Turks,  Erivan  was  delivered  to  the 
Turkish  Nationalists;  and  as  in  Cilicia,  an- 
other extensive  massacre  of  Armenians  ac- 
companied the  military  operations.  Even 
the  hope  that  a  small  autonomous  Armeni- 
an province  might  eventually  t>e  established 
in  Cilicia  under  French  protection  was  de- 
stroyed. In  October  France,  by  the  Agree- 
ment of  Angora,  undertook  to  evacuate  Cili- 
cia completely.  In  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne, 
which  registered  the  final  peace  between 
Tiirkey  and  the  Great  Powers,  history  will 
search  in  vain  for  the  word  'Armenia.' 

ASMKinAK  Oenocidx 


In  May  1985,  the  Assembly  of  Turkish 
American  Associations  began  a  lobbying 
campaign  involving  69  academicians  and  an 
advertisement  claiming  that  the  language  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  192  is  "misleading 
and/or  Inaccurate."  After  the  ad  was  pub- 
lished, the  Armenian  Assembly  of  America 
wrote  to  the  signatories  and  looked  into 
their  academic  and  professional  back- 
grounds. The  information  they  compUed,  as- 
sembled in  this  analysis,  provides  an  objec- 
tive view  of  a  lobbying  effort  to  defeat  a  res- 
olution that  would  set  aside  a  day  of  remem- 
brance for  the  Armenian  genocide  of  1915- 
1923. 

A  brief  prologue  to  this  aiudysis  Is  neces- 
sary. This  ad  is  currently  being  circulated 
among  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Inasmuch  as  this  ad  Is  being  used 
this  year  as  a  lobbying  tool  against  H.J.  Res. 
132,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  ad  is 
specifically  directed  at  H-J.  Res.  192,  last 
year's  resolution.  H.J.  Res.  132  is  the  legisla- 
tion for  the  100th  Congress.  Therefore,  the 
claim  made  in  the  ad  that  the  inclusion  of 
the  word  "Turkey"  and  the  "implicit"  label- 
ing of  it  as  guUty  of  the  genocide  is  irrele- 
vant to  this  year's  resolution  as  'Turkey' 
only  appears  In  a  clause  clarifying  the  exist- 
ence of  the  RepubUc  of  Turkey  after  1923. 

The  ad  ImpUes  that  the  signatories  are 
specialists  in  Turkish,  Ottoman  and  Middle 
Eastern  studies.  WhUe  they  haU  from  pres- 
tigious institutions  like  Princeton  and  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley  and  have  im- 
pressive academic  and  professional  creden- 
tials, 11  of  the  69  "academicians"  have  no 
academic  affiliation.  WhUe  they  may  have 
degrees  in  areas  of  Tiu-kish  history,  their  ca- 
reers are  not  in  academla. 

All  of  the  signatories  have  at  some  time 
studied,  taught  or  written  about  some 
aspect  of  Turkey— history,  anthropology, 
linguistics,  literatiwe.  political  science,  or 
folklore.  But  an  analysis  of  their  areas  of 
expertise  reveals  a  striking  fact:  Only  18  out 
of  69  of  the  signatories  are  scholars  on  the 
broad  subject  of  pre-RepubUc  Turkish  histo- 
ry during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  More 
revealing  is  that  only  8  scholars  are  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  20th  century,  the 
period  encompassii>g  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. 


A  doeer  analysis  reveals  that  only  4  of  the 
18  scholars  of  the  10th  and  20th  centuries 
have  dealt  with  the  qjecif  ic  topic  and  period 
of  history  \n  question:  policy  toward  the  Ar- 
menians in  the  Ottoman  Empire  during  and 
before  World  War  I.  These  four  are  PhUip 
Stoddard.  Justin  McCarthy.  Esel  Rural 
Shaw  and  her  husband.  Stanford  Shaw. 

Of  the  14  remaining  scholars.  9  have  dealt 
with  issues  peripheral  to  the  Armenian 
theme  and  5  with  topics  Irrelevant  to  Arme- 
nian issues.  One  example  is  Heath  Lowry, 
the  current  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Turkish  Studies  in  Washington,  DC.  His 
area  of  expertise  is  16th  century  Ottoman 
Empire. 

Another  strildng  revelation  in  the  analysis 
of  these  signatories  is  their  affiliation  with 
Turkish  organizations  and  institutions.  40  of 
the  scholars  received  a  total  of  65  grants 
from  two  prominent  organizations:  The  In- 
stitute of  Turkish  Studies  (ITS)  based  In 
Washington,  DC,  and  the  American  Re- 
search Institute  (ARI)  based  in  Ankara. 
Turkey.  Attached  is  a  chart  of  the  signato- 
ries' grant  awards. 

After  publication  of  the  ad.  the  Armenian 
Assembly  of  America  wrote  to  the  signato- 
ries to  determine  their  personal  views  on 
the  Armenian  genocide.  Eleven  of  the  schol- 
ars responded.  Some  privately  expressed 
regret  that  they  were  part  of  the  ad  cam- 
paign, and  one  expressed  displeastve  that 
the  ad  had  been  reprinted  without  permis- 
sion and  agreed  with  the  resolution.  All  of 
the  scholars  agreed  that  the  archives  every- 
where, especially  in  Turkey,  should  be 
opened.  WhUe  some  objected  to  the  singling 
out  of  Armenians  as  victims  of  man's  Inhu- 
manity to  man,  they  were  well  aware  of  the 
pain  and  death  suffered  by  the  Armenian 
people. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  those  let- 
ters. The  names  of  the  scholars  have  been 
withheld  at  their  request.  However,  should 
any  Member  like  to  read  the  entire  text  of 
any  letter,  they  can  contact  me  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  show  them. 

"I  am  well  familiar  with  the  events  of 
1915-16  and  with  the  events  leading  up  to 
1923  and  I  am  aware  of  the  death,  suffering 
and  massacres  of  the  Armenian  people 
during  this  period  ...  I  shall  never  become 
part  of  any  attempt  to  deny  the  victimiza- 
tion, massacres,  or  genocide  of  the  Armeni- 
an people  perpetrated  between  1915  and 
1923." 


"Let  me  first  say  that  I  do  not  question 
that  massive  numbers  of  Armenians  i>er- 
ished  during  World  War  I  as  a  result  of 
criminal  and  even  genocldal  intents.  When- 
ever I  teach  my  courses  on  this  period,  I 
always  devote  these  events  specific  atten- 
tion. It  is  also  my  personal  opinion  that 
high  Ottoman  officials  pursued  policies  that 
were  aimed  at  the  effective  ellmtaiation  of 
the  Armenian  population  in  Anatolia." 

"It  is  also  my  opinion  that  the  Turldsh 
public— unlike  the  German  public  with 
regard  to  the  Holocaust— has  not  yet  forth- 
rightly  addressed  the  victimization  of  the 
Armenians  during  World  War  I.  I  beUeve 
that  Turkish  democracy  will  be  much 
stronger  when  this  has  been  accomplished." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"You  ask  me  what  my  understanding  is  of 
the  treatment  of  the  Armenians  during  the 
period  between  1915  and  1923  ...  I  caxmot 
authoritatively  answer  that  question.  First, 
that  period  Is  not  the  subject  of  my  own 
scholarly  expertise.  Second  .  .  .  offfcdal 
Turkish  archives  have  not  so  far  been 
opened  for  scholarly  analysis." 
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1  sincerely  beUeve  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Armenians  lost  their  lives  In  the 
1915-1923  period.  I  have  no  doubt  that  tlie 
three  upctarts  who  led  the  empire  up  to 
1918  had  the  capacity  to  give  orders  to 
murder  Armenians  qua  Armenians." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"As  scholars,  we  acknowledge  that  there 

were  terrible  sufferings  undergone  by  the 
Armenians  at  this  time.  To  deny  this  would 
be  unjust.  Even  the  word  'genocide'  is  not 
wholly  biappropriate  here." 

•  •  •  •  • 
To  conclude,  this  analysis  reveals  that 

most  of  the  scholars  who  signed  the  adver- 
tisement are  not  q>ecialists  on  the  subject 
of  Ottoman  policy  towards  the  Armenians 
before  and  during  World  War  I.  In  fact, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  signatories  aw 
not  academicians  of  the  historical  p^od  in 
question.  Finally,  many  of  them  have  re- 
ceived direct  or  Indirect  support  for  their 
academic  research  from  the  Republic  of 
Turkey. 

House  Joint  Resolution  132  intends  to  dea* 
Ignate  a  day  of  remembrance  for  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  of  1915-1923.  The  opponenU 
of  the  resolution  argue  that  there  is  not 
enough  historical  evidence  to  prove  that  a 
geiK>cide  ever  took  place.  I  sutanlt  that  the 
Turkish,  Syrian,  Bulgarian,  and  Russian  ar- 
chives be  opened  to  supplement  the  already 
voluminous  evidence  of  the  genocide. 

In  his  book,  "The  Aftermath."  Whiston 
Churchill  was  describtaig  the  Treaty  of  Lau- 
sanne which  registered  the  final  peace  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  Great  Powers  when 
he  added.  "History  will  search  in  vain  for 
the  word  'Armenia.' "  The  role  of  historians 
and  scholars  is  to  record  history.  The  only 
way  historians  can  help  modern  society 
learn  from  our  past  mistakes  is  to  remember 
rather  than  forget  them. 

lAn  advertisement  from  The  Washlxwton 

Times,  Dec.  2, 1985] 
ArmrnoR  Mamnms  or  thb  U^S.  Housa  of 

RKTRXSERTATrvaS 

(The  undersigned  American  academicians 
who  specialize  in  Turkish.  Ottoman  and 
Middle  Eastern  studies  are  concerned  that 
the  current  language  embodied  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  192  is  misleading  and/or 
inaccurate  In  several  respects.  Specifically, 
while  fully  supporting  the  concept  of  a 
"National  Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's 
Inhumanity  to  Man,"  we  respectfully  take 
exception  to  that  portion  of  the  text 
which  singles  out  for  special  recognition: 
".  .  .  the  one  and  one  half  million  people 
of  Armenian  ancestry  who  were  victims  of 
genocide  perpetrated  in  Turkey  between 
1915  and  1923  .  .  .") 


Our  reservations  focus  on  the  use  of  the 
words  "Turtiey"  and  "genocide"  and  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

From  the  fourteenth  centiuy  untU  1922, 
the  area  currently  known  as  Turkey,  or 
more  correcUy,  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  was 
part  of  the  territory  encompassing  the 
multi-national,  multi-rellglous  state  known 
as  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  Is  wrong  to 
equate  the  Ottoman  Empire  with  the  Re- 
pubUc of  Turkey  in  the  same  way  that  it  is 
wrong  to  equate  the  Hapsburg  Empire  with 
the  RepubUc  of  Austria.  The  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  was  brought  to  an  end  in 
1922,  by  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Turkish  Revolution  which  established  the 
present  day  RepubUc  of  Turkey  in  1923.  in- 
corporated lands  and  peoples  which  today 
account  for  more  than  twenty-five  distinct 
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In  Southeaatem  Europe.  North 
AMn.  and  the  Middle  IMt.  only  one  of 
wbldi  to  tlM  RapuliUe  of  Turkey.  The  Re- 
public of  Turkey  bean  no  wi^wwiilbni^  for 
any  events  which  occmied  In  Ottoman 
ttmea.  yet  by  namlnc  "Turkey"  in  the  Reao- 
hitlan.  tta  autbon  have  taBpUdtly  labeled  It 
aa  toOty  ot  the  "genodde"  It  charges  tran- 
Vlred  Iwtwtmu  U18  mw»  193s. 

iU  for  the  etaarse  of  "genocide:"  No  signa- 
tory of  this  itstenwnt  wishes  to  wHnimi— 
the  scope  of  Armenian  suffering.  We  are 
Ukewlse  cognisant  that  It  cannot  be  viewed 
as  separate  tram  the  suffering  experienced 
by  the  Muslim  inhabitants  of  the  region. 
The  weitfit  of  evidence  so  far  uncovered 
points  In  the  direction  of  serious  Intercom- 
munal  wartee  (perpetrated  by  Muslim  and 
Christian  Irregular  forces),  complicated  by 
dtoeaae.  famine,  suffering  and  msiisi  1 1  n  In 
AnaloMa  and  adjoining  areas  during  the 
nrst  World  War  Indeed,  throughout  the 
yean  In  question,  the  region  wss  the  scene 
of  mere  or  less  continuous  warfare,  not 
unlike  the  tragedy  which  has  gone  on  In 
Lebanon  for  the  past  decade.  The  resulting 


death  toll  among  both  Muslim  and  Chris- 
tian communities  of  the  region  was  im- 
mense. But  much  more  remains  to  be  discov- 
^«d  before  historians  will  be  able  to  sort 
It  precisely  responsibility  between  warring 
'-"  innocent,  and  to  Identify  the  causes  for 
le  events  which  resulted  in  the  death  or 
removal  of  large  numbers  of  the  eastern  An- 
atolian population.  Christian  and  Muslim 
alike. 
Statesmen  and  politicians  make  history, 
id  scholars  write  it.  For  this  t>rooess  to 
srk  scholars  must  be  given  access  to  the 
-itten  records  of  the  statesmen  and  pollti- 
ms  of  the  post  To  date,  the  relevant  ar- 
^ves  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Syria,  Bulgaria 
abd  Turkey  all  remain,  for  the  most  part, 
closed  to  dispassionate  historians.  Until 
they  become  available  the  history  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  the  period  enccHnpassed 
tatr  HJ.  Res.  192  (191&-1923)  cannot  be  ade- 
quately known. 

We  believe  that  the  proper  position  for 
the  United  States  Congress  to  take  on  this 
and  related  issues.  Is  to  encourage  full  and 
open  access  to  all  historical  archives,  and 
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not  xA  make  charges  on  historical  events 
bef(m  they  are  fully  undostood.  Such 
charges  as  those  contained  In  H.J.  Res.  193 
would!  inevitably  reflect  unjustly  upon  the 
peopl4  of  Tuikey,  and  perhaps  set  bat^  ir- 
repanftdy  progress  historians  are  just  now 
beginning  to  achieve  in  understandtaig  these 
tragic  levents. 

As  tne  above  comments  illustrate,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ottoman-Armenians  is  much  de- 
bated among  scholars,  many  of  whom  do 
not  sfi«e  with  the  historical  assumptions 
embomed  in  the  wording  of  HJ.  Res.  192. 
By  passing  the  resolution  Congress  will  be 
attemfting  to  determine  by  legislation 
which  Bide  of  a  historical  question  is  correct. 
Such  a  reeolutlon,  based  on  hisUnlcally 
questionable  assumptions,  can  only  damage 
the  cause  of  hcMiest  historical  enquiry,  and 
damage  the  credibility  of  the  American  leg- 
islative process. 

Signatories  of  the  Statement  of  H  J.  Res. 
193  at^dressed  to  the  Members  of  the  UJS. 
House  of  RepresentaUves:  Rifaat  Abu  El 
Ha]  aitf  68  others. 
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Akbucah  Baftist  Churches.  USA. 
RoBiBi  W.  TniB  DisacTOK  or 
GovxBHifKirrAL  Rklatiors. 

Wa*hinffton,  DC 
The  American  Baptist  Churches  UJ3.A. 
fully  supports  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  133  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
43  dwtg"*»"g  April  34,  1987,  as  a  "National 
Day  of  Remembrance  for  the  Victims  of  the 
Armenian  Genocide." 

Based  upon  our  belief  that  all  persons  are 
created  in  the  image  of  Ood  and  that  we  are 
commanded  to  love  one  another  as  children 
of  Ood,  the  General  Board  of  the  American 
BaptUt  Churches  U.S-A.  adopted  a  Policy 
SUtement  on  Human  Rights  on  1976.  That 
Policy  Statement  says  in  part: 

"As  American  Baptists  we  declare  the  fol- 
lowing rights  to  be  basic  human  rights,  and 
we  will  support  programs  and  measures  to 
assure  these  rights: 

"1.  The  right  of  every  person  to  choose  a 
religion  freely  .  .  .  and  to  be  free  from  gov- 
ernmental intrusion,  coercion,  and  control 
in  the  free  exercise  of  conscience  and  reli- 
gion; .  .  . 

"9.  The  right  to  human  dignity,  to  be  re- 
spected and  treated  as  a  person,  and  to  be 
protected  agahist  discrimination .  .  .  ; 

"10.  The  right  of  ethnic  or  racial  groups 
to  maintain  their  cultural  identity  .  .  .  ; 

"13.  The  right  to  be  free  from  arbitrary 
arrest  and  detention  and  from  torture: .  .  . 

"14.  The  right  to  a  Just  process  for  the  re- 
dress of  a  violation  of  a  person's  or  group's 
htmian  rights." 

Just  as  we  remember  the  Holocaust  of 
World  War  11,  we  will  remember  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  as  a  means  to  preventing 
future  horrors.  We  Join  with  other  people  of 
good  will  in  urging  the  passage  of  these  res- 
olutions by  the  Congress  of  the  United 

SUtes. 

RoBXRT  W.  Tnxxa. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  California  for  his  remarks 
and  for  his  tremendoiis  efforts  that  he 
has  made  over  the  years. 

a0210 


The  survivors  of  the  Armenian  trag- 
edy are  still  among  us,  few  in  n\miber, 
gratefxil  to  their  adopted  Nation,  com- 
mitted   to    their    ancient    Christian 
faith,  and  ever  hopeful  that  Justice 
wIU  prevail  for  their  people.  To  these 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  on 
behalf  of  this  body.  I  offer  my  deep  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  their  endur- 
ance and  their  leadership  in  establish- 
ing a  vital  Armenian  identity  within 
the    American    mosaic    of    cultures. 
Some  1  million  Americans  of  Armeni- 
an descent  have  been  inspired  and  de- 
fined by  this  unique  generation  of  Ar- 
menians. As  one  of  that  number,  I  ask 
that  this  body  pause  to  remember 
their  saga  and  their  rebirth  in  the 
United  States.  They  endured  what  no 
human  being  should  endure.  They  ac- 


complished what  every  human  being 
should  aspire  to  accomplish.  In  their 
memory,  let  us  resolve  never  to  again 
tolerate  those  who  would  attempt  to 
commit  genocide.  In  their  memory,  let 
us  resolve  to  defend  the  inviolability 
of  history  lest  we  lose  its  tragic  les- 
sons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  more  than 
any  other  nation  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  remember  the  first  genocide 
of  the  20th  century.  There  is  a  pro- 
found and  continuing  special  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Armenians  dispersed  throughout  the 
world.  Were  it  not  for  the  unprece- 
dented efforts  of  our  national  leader- 
ship and  our  citizens  during  and  imme- 
diately following  World  War  I,  tens  of 
thousands  more  surely  would  have 
perished.  Some  20.000  documents  in 
our  archives  chronicle  each  stage  of 
American  Involvement— first  to  pre- 
vent tragedy  from  unfolding  further 
and.  falling  that,  to  save  those  who 
survived. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
regret  that  I  must  point  out  the  con- 
duct of  the  administration  and  the  Re- 
public of  Turkey  in  the  context  of 
genocide   remembrance.   Despite   the 
clear  and  unequivocal  record  of  the 
United  States,  the  administration  has 
defended  the  incomplete  position  of 
the  State  Department  that  the  events 
of   1015  were  ambiguous.  What  has 
been  admitted  in  private  by  the  ad- 
ministration  must   be    acknowledged 
for    the    record— the    State    Depart- 
ment's pronoimcement  was  in  error 
and  their  recanting  of  it  only  partial. 
The  initial  error  has  been  compounded 
by  the  administration's  conduct  since 
its  original  commission  in  1982.  Ad- 
ministration officials,  at  the  urging  of 
the  Republic  of  Turkey,  have  sought 
to  thwart  every  effort  to  resolve  this 
monumental  memory  lapse.  Members 
of  Congress  attempted  for  well  over  a 
year  and  a  half  to  persuade  the  State 
Department  to  retract,  clarify,  and 
affirm  the  record  to  no  avaiL  In  the 
face  of  this  adamance.  this  body  is 
now   considering   a   Joint   resolution 
whose  sole  intent  is  to  affirm  the 
truth.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  the  administration  is  opposed 
to  this  remedy  unfortunately  as  welL 

Mr.  Spealcer.  let  me  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  saying  that  within  the  next 
several  weeks  this  body  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  a  resolution.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  people  who  are 
endorsing  the  resolution  to  bring  it  to 
the  floor  we  hope  for  the  last  time.  If 
it  should  pass  this  body,  if  it  should 


pass  the  other  body,  and  become  law, 
it  would  be  our  intention  not  to  sedt  it 
again. 

As  for  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  let 
me  add  that  no  effort  is  being  spared 
to  seize  the  opportimlty  accorded  by 
the  State  Department's  initial  blun- 
der. Turkey  now  demands  that  the  ad- 
ministration, this  Congress,  and  UJ3. 
businesses  and  corporations  with 
Turkish  economic  ties,  block  any 
action  to  affirm  the  long-standing  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  if  anyone 
wHl  simply  look  at  the  historical  docu- 
ments. By  so  doing,  it  is  readily  appar- 
ent that  Turkey  seeks  to  ImjMee  its 
will  on  this  body  and  on  this  Nation. 
Her  conduct  is  not  worthy  of  a  nation 
that  espouses  to  be  democratic,  that 
espouses  to  be  Western,  and.  Mr. 
Speaker,  really  that  espouses  to  be  civ- 
ilized in  the  legalistic  sense  that  we 
now  take  that  meaning  of  the  word. 

Mr.  SpeaJter,  the  72d  commonorar 
tlon  of  the  Armenian  genocide  will  be 
remembered  on  two  occasions  this 
year,  the  first  being  this  special  order, 
and  the  second  being  the  passage  of 
the  legislation  that  I  referred  to. 
House  Joint  Resolution  132.  It  is  an 
obligation  to  the  survivors,  to  the  n.S. 
record,  and  to  ourselves  that  we 
achieve  this. 

Ml.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  yvars  I 
have  ioin^  vv't'i  our  col>oagiio»  In  oommemo- 
rating  Armenian  victims  of  the  historic  events 
that  took  place  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  from 
1915  to  1923.  President  Reagan  and  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  have  recognized 
wttat  has  come  to  be  called  the  Armenian 
genocide. 

In  recent  years  tliis  event  has  become  cort- 
troversial  because  of  pressure  from  the  Turk- 
ish Government  which,  if  I  understand  its  ar- 
guments correctly,  sees  this  commemoratton 
as  support  for,  or  at  least  encouragement  of 
terrorists  who  have  committed  atrodties  In  the 
name  of  wrongs  done  to  Armeniarts  tong  ago. 
Let  me  say  I  highly  value  the  relaiionahip 
between  Turttey.  a  vakjabte  NATO  aRy,  and 
ou  own  country.  But  I  do  not  see  any  connao- 
tion  between  the  commemoration  of  a  historic 
event  and  the  evil  acts  of  terrorists  who  may 
use  this  comntemoralton  for  their  own  despi- 
cable purposes.  The  fact  that  evR  men  use 
any  means  to  attempt  to  justify  their  ends  Is 
aN  too  wen  krxnvn.  I  cannot  see  that  we  in 
Congress  should  stop  taHdng  about  a  subiect 
because  that  subject  may  be  used  by  others 
for  entirely  dWerent  purposes. 

I  believe  that  when  It  comes  to  grave  mat- 
ters such  as  the  deaths  of  so  many  innocent 
people,  there  are  two  maior  errors  we  can 
malce.  We  can  beconte  obeessed  with  the 
evils  thai  were  done  to  so  many  and  lose 
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ilyfit  of  tfw  Mwv^  lOM  tipM  of  ttw  nood  to 
mow  on,  to  pravUs  s  bottor  ftiluro  hwlMKl  of 
itanys  niMiInQ  to  ttw  mMs  of  ttw  post  Or  wb 
CM  )uM  toiQi^  nwko  bdoM  owl  doods  dU 
not  hoppon.  EMtt  oppiooct)  is  iwono.  Wo 
onw  oonounMd  wMh  post  ln|ut 
but  wo  owkA  tbnpiy  ignora  ttwni  snd 
My  IMI  raMniiQ  to  tiMni  coumo  Iroubto. 

IMi^  VMt  IhoboMwoy  to  dool  writti  auch 
o  pratalmi  to  liy  oowching  for  itw  focli  and  ro- 
mmnB  oowraoi  ■w  hkis. 

I  tonw  twl  in  looont  yovB  thoro  ho*  bean 
•  wMMinging  oomroworay  about  oxacMy  wfwt 
in  ttw  Ottoman  Enpira  from  tha 
1915  to  laea.  I  inww  Itiat  thara  wa  dto- 
putoB  among  aohoiara  m  to  aoocUy  how  many 
own  ana  i  ii  hi— ncaa  or  nwv  oaaini. 
^But  R  to  daar  aa  daar  ••  Natoiy  can  be, 
fliwan  Iha  ctoal)  of  facta  and  opinions— that  in 
pming  Mbuto  to  tlia  slaugtMarad  Armanians  of 
1915  to  1923.  we  are  peasing  no  fudgmanto 
on  any  aadatino  gooarrwient  or  casing  biame 
on  any  aoMIng  group  of  peopie.  We  are 
siniply  aaying:  TNa  tonibla  thing  happened. 
Knowing  it  happened  can  remind  us  ttwt  noth- 
ing ■»  Ihto  should  happen  again. 

Swaly  commamoilinu  Ihoee  innocent  vic- 
Hma  who  dtod  to  in  toe  greet  Americw  tradl- 
Moni  So  I  wstoome  thto  chance  to  join  wMh  our 
rolaagusa  in  paying  titiute  to  the  Armenian 
martyrs.  In  paying  such  Mwto  we  remind  our- 
setvee  and  toe  Nation  tiMrt  ttw  rights  of  minori- 
tiee,  no  mattor  wlwre  Ifwy  may  be.  in  Europe 
or  Aato  or  the  United  Statoe.  must  be  protect- 
•d  agiinBt  thoee  «4io  would  trample  on  such 
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they  wll  continue  to  enrich  our  world 
I  tlieir  kadWon  artd  creelMty. 
I  am  proud  to  support  thto  dey  of  tribute  to 


Apnl  23, 1987 


Mr.  HOVER.  Mr.  Speeker.  it  to  a  priviege  to 
Offer  my  support  as  a  oosponsor  of  the  rasoiu- 
Hon  deslgnatliig  AprI  24,  1967.  as  "Nationol 
Day  of  ftomembrance  of  ttw  Armenian  geno- 
cide from  1915-1923."  I  would  Hce  to  com- 
mend our  nnlsagiiB.  Rick  I.ehman,  on  hto  ef- 
torts  to  bring  thto  tragedy  to  the  attention  of 


We  must  remember  theee  days  so  as  not  to 
forget  them,  eo  that  the  toesons  leemed  by 
the  nssdiasB  sacrNioe  of  others  win  not  be 
loot  on  generaHons  growing  up  in  more 
peaoeM  Hmee.  Ijet  our  memorial  to  the  1.5 
mMon  Armaniana  who  dtod  at  the  hands  of 
the  Ottomen  Turkish  Empire  remind  us  that 
only  through  rsmembrance  wM  such  tragedy 
be  avoided  in  the  future. 

But  let  thto  memoriei  also  remind  us,  as 
Americans,  of  ttw  freedoms  we  enjoy  but  so 
often  talce  for  granted.  We  must  remember 
that  only  too  often  has  ihto  dtoreapect  for  the 
asic  of  our  human  rights— the  rigfit  to 
to  worship,  and  to  beieve  as  one 
to  the  deaths  of  milions  In  the 
holocausts  of  thto  century.  We  must  continue 
to  hold  vigl  for  thoee  who  have  perished  so 
that  rig^  of  al  humanity  wN  be  protected  in 
the  future. 

Finely,  tot  thto  day  stand  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Amwnien  peopto.  Anneraa  to  a  tend  oom- 
poeed  lergely  of  rock  and  stone,  hewn  out  of 
the  Earto  bye  mHon  yeers  of  evokilkx)  and 
toft  to  ito  peopte  as  the  besto  for  the  constnjc- 
tion  of  one  of  the  workfs  oMest  and  richest 
ciwfaalfans.  The  peopto  of  Annenia.  like  ttie 
stone  out  of  whtoh  ttwy  have  built  their  histo- 
ry, are  a  strong  and  iMling  peopto,  a  people 
who  hove  withetood  the  onslaught  of  tragedy. 
Because  of  the  roiMonce  of  the  Armenian 


man  p^npla.  we  can  draw  a  direct  paraM  ba- 
'  a  massive  genocMee  of  thto  century 
and  tfiii  savage  acto  of  tanortsm  that  afHct  ua 
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Mr.  McHlXaa  Mr.  Speaker,  April  24  to  a  day 
both  sadnees  andofjoy.  Ittothedaylhat 
i«e  commemorate  the  Annenian  genockto. 
<^  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  thto  century. 

I  Today  to  a  day  of  great  sadness  beceuee 
We  ere  reminded  of  the  deeths  of  over  1  mH- 
Non  men.  women,  and  chiMren  more  than  70 
)«ars  ago.  i  am  pleased  to  pertidpate  in  thto 
spedel  order  beceuse  It  to  only  appropriate  to 
n  member  end  horwr  theee  victime.  to  remind 
oinelvee  of  their  fate  and  atoo  to  stengthen 
ojr  reeoive  that  never  again  shaN  such 
ipughteri  be  allowed  to  occur. 

Today  to  a  day  of  great  sadness  because 
sbme  woukl  have  us  forget  thto  event  Some 
4ouM  hava  us  rewrite  hMory  entirely,  arguing 
titet  the  Armenian  genockle  never  took  place. 
YJBt,  only  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
ftom  a  swvivor  of  thto  genockto  who  to  still 
aive  today,  stM  Iving  in  my  own  congresskMial 
dlatricL  Who  can  teM  him  that  the  honors  he 
eaperienced  first-hand  never  took  place? 

Others  recognize  what  took  place  but  wouU 
have  us  forget,  arguing  tttat  thto  commemora- 
tion of  the  Armenien  gerwckle  is  an  irtoonvert- 
iant  hntorical  event  that  compNcates  contem- 
porary relations  with  another  natton.  To  those 
wAx>  so  argue,  our  messsge  shoukt  be  deer. 
\Mftiito  it  may  be  irwonvenient  for  some  to 
raceM  what  took  place,  efforts  to  suppress  the 
ntemory  are  doomed  to  fail. 

Today  to  atoo  a  day  of  great  sadness  be- 
cause we  are  reminded  that  thto  first  genockle 
of  the  20th  century  was  not  the  last  It  to  per- 
h9ps  the  saddest  fact  of  our  age  that  such 
harrora  have  reoccurred— in  Hitler's  German, 
in  Stain's  Soviet  Unton,  and  more  recently  in 
Pel  Pot's  Cambodto. 

ISo.  whie  our  words  cannot  change  what 
htppened,  Mr.  Speeker,  it  is  appropriate  to  re- 
nismber  and  honor  ttw  vk:tims  of  the  Armeni- 
a*  genockto,  both  to  remind  us  of  their  fate 
aad  to  strengthen  our  resolve  that  such 
siujghters  shouM  never  again  happen. 

At  the  same  time,  even  as  we  recognize  ttw 
sadrwss  of  ttw  occaston  we  commemorate 
today,  we  are  atoo  reminded  that  thto  is  a  day 
o|  joy  as  wel,  for  it  also  reminds  us  that  the 
tragedy  ttiat  befell  ttw  Anrwnien  peopto  eariier 
inl  thto  century  was  not  the  end  of  the  Anneni- 
aa  saga. 

As  Armenians  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
their  near  annihitotkxi  and  deportetkxi  from 
tteir  honwiand,  they  found  themselves  dis- 
persed throughout  the  worid,  targely  forgotten. 
In  time,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  Armenian 
peopte  revived.  In  time.  April  24  has  become 
a  ralying  point,  a  day  of  commemoratton  for 
this  vtotims  and  a  day  of  renewal  for  ttwir  sur- 
vivors arxl  descendante.  In  time,  those  who 
had  not  been  touched  by  thto  tragedy  first 
hand  began  to  join  and  parttoipato  in  the  com- 
memorative events  of  April  24. 

So  our  partk:tpatk>n  in  thto  special  order 
today  is  a  form  of  celebratton,  a  celebratmn  of 
the  spirit  and  renewal  of  the  Armenton  peopte, 
as  well  as  a  renewal  of  our  own  commitment 
to  furxiamental  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  know,  the  past  to  pro- 
logue to  tfw  continuing  stream  of  history.  As 
we  reflect  upon  the  fate  that  befell  the  Arme- 


involve 

and  both  reveal  analanning  contempt 
Ife.  By  any  stendard.  the  maaaacre 
of  mote  than  2  mWon  Armanians  was  one  of 
toe  maet  caHous  and  barbarous  evente  aver 
commlted.  Upon  reflectton,  however,  the  con- 

ignificanoe  of  the  Armenton  genockto 

only  in  the  vtolent  evente  that  oc- 

cunedl  in  yeers  past  but  also  in  the  lessons 

ite  slaughter  provkto  in  our 

bnitalty  committad  againat  the  Amfw- 
to  to  have  a  tasting  effect  it  must 
a  tug  on  our  heertatrings  but  a  can 
and  a  can  to  acttoa  In  that 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Armenian  genockto  to 
both  tin  historical  event  worth  renwmbering 
and  a  timely  leeeon  for  us  now  and  in  ttw 
future. 
Mr.  PORNAN  of  CaHfomto.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
in  support  of  my  coHeegue's  efforte 
the  tragedy  of  the  Annenian 
Repreeentatives  Rich  Lehman  and 
kYAN  have  been  the  driving  force  in 
to  remember  the  historic  evente 
that  to^  place  from  1915  to  1923  under  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  I  sakjte  their  initiative. 

Unfo^lunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  efforte  to  recall 
ttw  Annenian  genockto  are  frequently  criti- 
dzad  (Mairiy  as  denunctottons  of  the  Republk: 
of  Turttey.  Theee  crittoisms  are  simply  not  ac- 
curate. 

The  Republk:  of  Turtcey  to  a  staunch  NATO 
ally  an<l  a  friend  of  thto  country.  Today's  ape- 
says  absolutely  notoing  about  the 
pofidee  of  modem-day  Turkey.  In 
Atetuk,  the  founder  of  the  Turidsh 
has  himself  denounced  the  massa- 
cre of  f  milUons"  of  Armentons.  Supporters  of 
thto  ledtotatton  are  not  denouncing  the  Gov- 
emmei|t  of  Turicey  any  more  than  we  are  de- 
nounckkg  the  present  Government  of  West 
Gennahy  upon  recalling  the  horrors  of  the 
Jewish  Hotocaust 

Our  [|etatk>nehip  vrith  the  Republk:  of  Turitey 
to  strorfi  and  has  been  k>ng-standing.  Howev- 
er, we  cannot  conveniently  rewrite  htotory  or 
ignore  evente  for  fear  of  creating  temporary 
frictton.  I  believe  that  it  to  important  to  revive 
the  memories  of  massive  tragedies  such  as 
the  An^wnian  genockle  becauses  their  proper 
reoogritton  to  a  first  step  in  preventing  a  re- 
cunerxB. 

I  atod  hope  that  it  to  dear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  no  w^  does  thto  commemoratton  of  the  Ar- 
menian genockto  constitute  a  tadt  endorse- 
ment of  terrorism  perpetrated  in  the  nanw  of 
Amwnian  retaltotkxi.  Terrorism  to  an  affront  to 
us  all  and  only  demeans  legitimate  efforte  by 
the  Ariwnian  community  to  remember  thto 
sad  dvipter  in  ttwir  history. 

Mr.^fwaker,  April  23  is  a  solemn  day  for 
ttw  Anaianian  corrMnunity.  Today's  recollectnn 
of  the  Armenian  genodde  s  an  attempt  to  ac- 
knowledge htotory  accurately  for  the  benefit  of 
future  deneratwns. 

Mr.  l5lOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1915.  U.S. 
Ambasfador  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  Henry 
Morgerttttau  notified  Secretary  of  State  Lan- 
sing that  the  "Deportatton  of  the 


agatoat  peaceful  Armenians  to  increastog  and 
from  harrowing  raporta  of  eye  witneaaes  it  ap- 
pears that  a  campaign  of  race  exlermtoalton  to 
in  progrees  under  a  pretext  of  reprisal  against 


In  1916,  the  State  Department  instmcted 
ttw  Embassy  to  inform  the  Turidsh  Goverrt- 
ment  that  ttw  United  Steles  may  make  pubic 
detalsof  the  persecutton  of  Armeniarw  if  Itwy 
do  not  cease. 

In  1926.  Mustefa  Kernel  Ataturtt,  the  found- 
er and  "Father"  of  modem-day  Turitey,  stated 
that  the  Young  Turi(  Party  "shouki  have  been 
made  to  account  for  the  lives  of  millk>ns  of 
our  Ctvislian  sut)jecte  who  were  mthlessly 
driven  en  masse  from  their  homes  and  nws- 
sacred." 

Today,  in  1987.  a  very  expensive  tobbying 
effort  is  underway  to  distort  a  historKally  doc- 
umented occurrence  and  to  erase  it  from  our 
collective  memory.  Adolf  Hitler  to  proof  of  the 
danger  of  such  inactkxi.  At  the  outset  of  hto 
"great  resettlement  pohcy",  Hitler  recalled  the 
exterminatton  of  the  Armenians  and  the  lack 
of  response  from  the  worid  community  thus 
justifying  hto  conduston  ttwt  "masses  of  men 
are  mere  btotogical  plaslicirw." 

Since  the  Introductton  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
kitton  132,  many  survivors  have  written  to  me 
recaUing  their  personal  aooounte  of  the  geno- 
dde. of  how  they  managed  to  escape  white 
ottwrs  coukj  not  These  totters  tell  of  the  sol- 
diers wtw  came  to  Armenian  homes  on  April 
24,  1915  and  took  the  men  away.  Others  tell 
of  ttw  forced  marches  "rekicattons"  through 
ttw  deserte  without  food  and  water.  Still 
others  tell  of  the  aucttons  wfwre  young  Arme- 
nton girts  were  sold  into  slavery.  The  stories 
continue  and  grow  sadder.  However,  ttw  lives 
of  these  sun^/ors  will  not  continue  indefinitely. 
In  honor  of  the  survivors  and  in  remem- 
brance of  the  vtotims,  I  cast  my  vote  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resdutton  132,  Natkxwl 
Day  of  Remembrarwe  of  the  Armenian  Geno- 
dde of  1915-23.  By  refusing  to  forget  we  will 
send  a  message  tttrough  time  that  the  United 
Stetes  stands  opposed  to  the  pdny  of  geno- 
dde and  hotocaust 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleague  from  California,  Mr.  Lehman,  for 
requesting  ttito  spedal  order. 

It  to  unfortonate  ttwt  legistotton  Kke  House 
Jdnt  Resolution  132  is  necessary.  If  K  were 
not  for  the  many  instances  wtwn  man  has 
committed  atrodous  acts  against  his  feltow 
man,  there  woukl  have  been  no  need  to  intro- 
duce this  resolutton. 

From  1915  to  1923.  a  9-year  period.  1V4 
millkxi  Arnwnians  were  brutally  murdered  by 
agente  of  the  Turkish  Ottorrwn  Empire.  We 
have  chosen  April  24,  1987  to  rrwmorialize 
ttw  toss  of  over  a  milUon  lives. 

Unfortunately.  April  24  is  not  the  only  day 
ttwt  couM  have  been  chosen.  The  history  of 
the  worM  n  tainted  with  mass  murders  of  in- 
nocent peopte.  Peopto  who  were  murdered 
because  of  their  race,  relgton.  or  creed.  Stalin 
tried  to  destroy  the  Kulaks  because  they  inter- 
fered with  hto  politksal  goato.  Hitler  focused  hto 
wrath  on  the  Jews.  Pd  Po«  massacred  hto 
own  peopto  because  they  stood  in  hto  way. 

It  to  not  posstote  for  us  to  return  to  the 
Turtctoh  Ottoman  Empire.  Stalintot  Russtoi,  Nazi 
Gennany,  or  Cambodia.  If  we  had  thto  capac- 
ity, periwps  we  couM  have  prevented  the 


unjust  murders  of  mMtona  of  men.  women, 
and  cfddren  from  history.  However,  we  cannot 
return  nor  can  we  right  ttw  wrongs  of  the 
past 

We  can  do  everythirtg  in  our  power  to  pre- 
vent such  atrocities  from  occurring  again.  I 
admit  ttwt  it  to  not  enjoyabto  to  rafted  on 
these  horrtoto  inddente.  but  if  we  forget  in 
effect  we  are  corxtemning  our  daklren  arxl 
our  grandchldren  to  a  repeat  performance. 

I  encourage  everyorw  to  take  a  moment  to 
thtok  about  the  unnecessary  toss  of  valuabto 
human  Ives  that  resutted  from  these  massa- 
cres. We  must  pledge  to  never  altow  a  similar 
incident  to  happen  again.  If  House  Joint  Reso- 
lutwn  132  will  altow  us  to  achieve  thto  goal. 
we  must  support  it 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecttout  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  woukl  first  like  to  comnwnd  my  col- 
leagues. Representetive  Richaro  Lehman. 
and  Representative  Chip  Pashayan,  Jr..  for 
sponsoring  this  spedal  order  to  commemorate 
the  tragk;  events  of  1915-23.  wtiteh  brutally 
killed  1.5  millkm  Arnwnians  in  a  systematic, 
orchestrated  genodde. 

By  adopting  House  Jdnt  Resdutton  132.  "A 
Day  of  RenwmbrarxM  of  the  Amwnian  Geno- 
dde" we  are  offering  a  forceful,  yet  etoquent 
stetement  of  remembrance  of  ttw  rrwny  Arme- 
nian men.  women,  and  ctvldren  wtw  fdl  vtotim 
to  thto  genodde.  Thto  stetement  does  not 
serve  as  an  indk:tment  of  or  a  reflectton  on 
the  present  Turidsh  Government  or  ite  lead- 
ers. It  to  a  k>r>g-over-due  recognitton  of  a  hei- 
nous arxl  tragic  experierKe  suffered  ttvough 
by  all  Armentons  as  a  part  of  ttwir  historical 
hurrwn  experience.  As  a  free  and  compas- 
skxwte  peopto.  we  are  morally  obHgated  to 
demonstrate  fidelity  not  only  to  ttw  memory  of 
the  1.5  millton  Armenian  vKtims  but  to  our 
own  values  whtoh  hdd  a  deep  reaped  for  in- 
divklual  human  righte. 

It  to  with  a  sense  of  solemn  ot)ligatk)n  that  I 
am  or>ce  again  compelled  to  jdn  ttw  Armeni- 
an-Anwrican  community  in  recognitton  of  ttw 
inhumanity  that  was  perpetrated  upon  ttwm. 
Ttw  Amwnian  plea  for  recognitton  of  these 
terrible  acte  whch  they  endured  represente 
not  a  muddied  sense  of  outrage  but  a  dear 
viston  of  history.  To  those  who  choose  to  dto- 
pute  thto  historical  event  the  dedarattons 
nrwde  by  Mustaptw  Kemai.  founder  of  modem 
Turi(ey,  must  atoo  be  denied.  Addressing  ttw 
Young  Turic  Party  in  1926.  he  steted,  "we 
must  be  made  to  account  for  ttw  lives  of  ml- 
Ikxw  of  our  Christian  sut)jecte  who  were  ruttv 
lessly  c^en  en  masse  from  their  homes  and 
massacred". 

As  we  prepare  to  celebrate  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  our  Constitutton.  let  us  continue  to 
help  advance  ttw  cause  of  indivklual  litwrty 
and  respect  for  human  rights,  bask:  terwte, 
upon  whk:h  thto  country  was  founded  and 
upon  what  ttw  peace  of  ttw  workl  ultimately 
rests. 

As  we  recall  the  words  of  Ele  Wwsd  as  he 
noted  ttwt  "the  opposite  of  tove  to  not  hate, 
but  rattwr  indifference."  tot  us  not  altow  htoto- 
ry to  judge  ttwt  we  were  indHferent  in  corv 
frorrting  inhumanity,  but  ttwt  we  provMed  for  a 
future  liberated  from  ttw  shackles  of  geno- 
dde. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  to  witti  greet 
resolve  ttwt  I  jdn  my  cdteagues  today  in  ttvs 


special  order  commemoraling  ttw  72d  arai^ 
versary  of  tfw  Ainwnian  gattooida. 

I  wouU  venture  to  say  that  moat  of  my  ool- 
leagues,  even  72  years  altar  ttw  tact,  are 
aware  of  ttw  evente  surroundtog  ttw  ganooida 
perpetrated  againat  ttw  Armaniana  by  tfw 
Ottoman  Turkish  Qovemrrwnt  Tba  daattw  of 
1  Vt  mMton  Armeniaaw  twtween  ttw  yaafs  of 
1915  and  1923,  and  ttw  causes  of  ttwae 
deattw,  are  well  documented.  The  permanent 
dtopiaoament  of  500.000  Armenians  from  ttwir 
homeland  wittito  ttw  Ottoman  Empire  to  hardly 
a  recent  revelattoa  Ttwae  are  aimply  ttw  dto- 
tressing  facts;  facte  wtitoh  are  a  part  of  histo- 
ry, and  wliich  are  atorw  worttiy  of  our  reflec- 
tton aito  acknowledgenwnt  as  we  ponder  ttw 
pest  kwktences  of  nwn's  inhumanity  to  nwn. 
The  cruel  irony  of  our  gattwring  to  rerrwnv 
ber  and  mourn  ttw  Armenian  genodde.  how- 
ever, to  that  ttw  worid's  history  gives  ampte 
evklence  ttwt  the  lessorw  of  genodde,  have 
not  been  understood.  Ttw  recurrences  of 
gertodde  in  ttw  20th  century  are  eesly  iNua- 
trated.  Addph  Hitter  referred  to  ttw  Armenian 
genodde  as  a  precedent  one  whtoh  he  fol- 
towed  in  hto  whdesato  extermirwtton  cam- 
paign against  ttw  Jews  during  WorW  War  II. 
That  prscedent  was  fdtowed  agan  vi  Cambo- 
dia. 

What  to  not  as  easily  recognizabto,  howev- 
er, to  ttw  present-day  suffering  of  Armenian 
peopto  whtoh  stems  from  ttw  faihjre  of  the 
Turidsh  Government  to  even  acknowledge  ttw 
actton  of  ite  predecessors.  Ttw  refusal  of  that 
Government  to  admit  even  ttwt  ttw  genodde 
took  place  not  only  prdortgs  ttw  suffering  of  a 
persecuted  peopte.  but  abate  ttw  future  of 
gerwdde  by  failing  to  raise  pubic  consdous- 
rwss  to  its  reality. 

Ttwrefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  parttoipatton 
today  in  Vrin  memorial  has  two  objecttves. 
First  to  demonstrate  a  recognition  by  ttw 
United  Stetes  of  the  Armenian  genodde  in 
hopes  that  it  will  spur  a  more  forthright  view 
by  ttw  Turidsh  Government  And  second,  to 
urge  ttw  worid  to  recognize  ttw  terribto  les- 
sons arto  consequences  of  genodde  so  as  to 
diminish  ttw  chances  ttwt  ttwy  will  be  repeat- 
ed in  ttw  future. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow. 
April  24.  to  ttw  day  Armenton  Anwricana  caH 
Martyr's  Day.  On  that  day  members  of  ttw  Ar- 
menian community  in  my  dtotttot  dose  ttwir 
shops,  schooto,  and  martcete  and  go  to 
church.  They  are  remembering  ttwir  ancestors 
and  retotives  wtw  were  kMed  at  ttw  turn  of  the 
century  in  a  nwssacre  ttwt  swept  ttwir  home- 
tond. 

There  to  dtopute  about  how  nrwny  peopto 
were  killed  and  why.  Armenians  say  ttw  Otto- 
man Turio.  in  an  effort  to  make  ttw  Anatolan 
Peninsuto  racially  homogeneous,  kited  at 
least  a  mINon  members  of  ttw  Christian  mi- 
nority. Turt(S.  vrho  admit  ttwt  ttw  kllngs  hap- 
pened, say  ttw  Christians  were  atotog  ttw  in- 
vading Russians  during  Worid  War  1.  They 
place  ttw  number  who  dtod  in  ttw  hundreds  of 
ttwusands.  Armenians  see  Ittte  potot  in  argu- 
ing over  ttw  numbers,  and  refer  to  wtwt  hap- 
perwd  as  genodde. 

Armenia,  a  land  ttw«  occupies  what  to  now  a 
comer  of  Iran,  ttw  U.S.S.R.  and  Turttey.  tost 
ite  independence  as  a  reeult  of  ttw  Russo- 
Turtdsh  Treety  in  1921.  Many  Armenians  as- 
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of.ttwir  oounbynMn  and  the 
1  of  their  nation  tiy  ami- 
to  MM  Iw  Boston,  MA,  wtiare 
t  40l00O  Aimsniwi  Amaricana  now  make 
Vieir  home.  Hie  naMonal  areNvee  of  Armenia 
an  m  •  nannQ  n  wnanown  ma  caaea  me 
Faliartvid  Houaa^  tni  the  oommunity  oon- 
ifei  Aimanian  ChriaHan  churehea,  three 
achoola  wtiara  aludanta  leem  the 
tiMO  Annanian-lafv 


1V»0  yarn  too  the  Houae  of  Repreeenta- 
Ivee  ooniidarad  a  raeoUion  to  dbed  the 
PWiidant  to  prodiim  April  24  as  a  "Nattonai 
Dtjf  dl  Ramafflbnvioe  of  ttie  Aimanian  Qeno- 
dda."  The  maMura  ftontainwl  an  aniendinetrt 
to  explain  thai  ttie  maaeacrae  oocurad  under 
the  Ottoman  Turka.  and  had  nothing  to  do 
wNh  T\Mk0j^9  praaani  Qovammant.  Nonalhe- 
leaa,  the  meaaure  never  mede  it  to  the  Houae 
floor.  TMa  yaar'a  leaolulion,  which  I  coapon- 
mr<^mt^  itt  aaaaiMlaSv  the  aame  oieoe  of  lediale- 
ttoa  and  ahouU  oome  up  tor  a  vote  In  June.  I 
coaponaored  H  bacauae  I  undaratand  how 
much  H  would  meen  to  Annenien  Americans 
to  have  a  national  day  of  reoognitton  for  the 


Governor  of 
CaMomia,  he  recognized  Armenian  Martyr's 
Day.  so  H  would  not  be  unreaaonabie  tar  the 
Congraaa  to  Jog  the  rroaidanfi  memory  by 
paaaing  thia  reaoluliorL  Armeniana  came  to 
America  beceuae  the  eaeenoe  of  democracy 
ia  in  craaUng  a  plaoe  for  peraecutod  people  to 
fflaiia  a  home  ia  Thai  is  «4Mi  they  have  done 
hare  in  piaoae  ■»  Waiartown,  MA.  By  recog- 
nizing tlieir  day,  we  oommemorate  not  only 
mew  aunanng,  dui  mev  acnevemem. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  riae  to 
join  my  odaaguee  in  solemn  recognition  of 
ttw  over  13  mMon  Armenians  murdered  at 
Vie  narasoi  tnaumman  empve. 

As  we  commaworato  this  macabre  and  hei- 
nous crime  which  nearly  wiped  out  the  entire 
Armenien  populatton  belween  1915  and  1923, 
we  rainviQorato  our  atom  commitment  to 
eradteato  gonocido  forevermore.  Indeed,  the 
dark  hand  of  ganodde  has  acarred  the  20th 
century.  The  very  fact  ttiat  atrodHes  of  this 
magrrituda  and  greator  could  have  been  conv 
mittad  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  our 
global  communNy  points  to  the  need  to  reoog- 
niie,  dtocuae.  and  learn  wtiy  and  how  this 
couU  have  ever  tiappaned.  We  must  do  more 
than  )uat  poattmiousiy  honor  the  victiins  of 
ganodde— wa  must  make  sure  ttiis  wW  never 


By  recognizing  "Armenian  Martyr's  Day," 
we  are  ramindhig  the  worU  of  the  honors 
levied  upon  the  Armenian's  by  the  cruel  Otto- 
man government  Moreover,  we  remind  our- 
selves  of  history's  leaaorw  and,  hopefully. 
ways  in  wtiich  we  can  worit  or  resolve  these 
Natoric  ahortoomings.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
join  my  coMoaguei  In  reinembiance  of  this  so- 
baring  oocaakxi,  I  say  wilh  conviction  that  the 
Armeniana  dM  not  dto  In  vain. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  Nke  to 
tlwr*  my  caieaguai.  especially  my  Caiifomta 
coleagues,  Mr.  Lehman  and  Mr.  Pashayan, 
Jr..  for  orgsnizing  ttw  apodal  order  to  oom- 
memorate Armenian  Marias  Day. 

Thia  year  marka  the  72d  anniversary  of  the 
Armenian  ganodde.  In  which  1.5  mMon  men, 
women,  and  chUran  suffered  violent  execu- 


Itons  In  Turt(ey,  between  1915  and  1923.  The 
Qsrwdde  began  with  tfte  arrest  and  executton 
Of  leadtog  IntoMoctualB  and  clergymen,  and 
fnurders  of  ttw  young  men  drafted  to  serve  in 
tw  Turidah  Anny  fbltowed.  By  1923,  one^wlf 
bf  tfw  workfs  Armenian  populatton  had  been 
fnaseacfsd  on  Hs  ancestral  land  which  n  had 
^ihabMed  for  more  than  3,000  years. 

Today  we  memorialize  the  Annenien  nwr- 
Ms.  What  happend  72  years  ago  was  the  first 
fOtt)  century  dtaplay  of  Intsmatkmal  neglect 

Cd  paaaivity  in  ttw  face  of  genodde.  Unfbrtu- 
tely,  we  faied  to  understand  ttw  profound 
tnpacts  of  such  a  disaster,  and  ttw  tragedy 
i>as  later  repeated  In  Germany  and  Cambodia, 
ft  Is  essential  ttwt  not  only  Armenians,  Cam- 
bodians, and  Jews  remember  the  atrodties  of 
femdde,  but  ttwt  ttw  rest  of  humanity  also 
temembar  theae  events.  We  have  a  moral  re- 
yorwiiWty  to  draw  our  attentton  to  the  trage- 
Iff  of  gerwdde  and  remind  ourselves  of  Its 
^orwequerwen  so  that  rt  will  not  happen  again. 

Our  PreaUents,  statesmen,  arxl  legisiative 
^odtoa  have  repeiatedly  recognized  ttw  atroo- 
lies  of  the  Armenian  genodde.  IHenry  Mor- 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  ttw  Ottoman 
at  tfw  time,  aent  a  telegram  to  ttw 
of  State  whk:h  stated  ttwt  "deporta- 
of  and  excesses  agairwt  peaceful  Amwni- 
ins  Is  Increasing  and  from  harrowing  reports 
9f  eye  witnesses  it  appears  that  a  campaign 
0f.race  extermirwtion  is  in  progress  under  a 
arelext  of  reprisal  agsirat  retwIUon."  PresWent 
ftoegan,  in  a  1981  prodamatton  regarding  ttw 
VWtims  of  ttw  Hotocaust  stated  ttwt  "Nke  ttw 
of  ttw  Armeniarw  twfore  it,  and  ttw 
of  the  Cambodtarw  wtiich  foltowed 
like  too  many  ottwr  such  persecutions 
pi  too  many  other  peoples— ttw  lessorw  of 
tw  Holocaust  must  never  be  forgotten."  Most 
recently  in  Congress,  a  resokitton  was  intro- 
<kjced  on  February  4,  1987,  to  designate  April 
^4, 1987  as  a  "^4ational  Day  of  Remembrance 
^  Man's  InfMjmanity  to  Man"  especially  for  re- 
frwmbering  ttw  Armenian  gerwdde  t>y  ttw 
Governments  of  ttw  Ottoman  Turkish  Empire. 
,  It  is  our  moral  ot)ligatk)n  to  remember  ttw 
^agedy  of  the  Arnwnian  genocide  and  work 
toward  ttw  prevention  of  mass  human  de- 
ttructton.  The  consequences  of  ttiis  act  have 
deeply  cfwriged  ttw  lives  of  not  only  surviving 
Arrrwnians  and  ttwir  relatives,  but  for  all  of 
mankind.  We  must  heed  our  own  warnings 
and  do  all  ttwt  we  can  to  ensure  ttwt  no  ottwr 
race,  ettuw:  group,  or  natiorwiity  Is  forced  to 
face  the  atrocities  wtiich  ttw  Arnwnians  faced 
72  years  ago.  Therefore,  rt  is  imperative  ttwt 
|ve  join  togettwr  In  rememtwrirtg  this  tragic 
pvent  with  the  hope  that  our  combined  efforts 
twill  help  prevent  such  a  recunence. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mnhigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row is  ttw  date  ttwt  ttw  people  of  Armenian 
ancestry  comnrwmorate  ttw  death  of  some  1 .5 
million  victims  of  gerwdde  at  ttw  hands  of 
governments  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

A  resokjtton  passed  by  ttw  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  yesterday  designates 
April  24,  1968,  as  the  date  to  renwmber 
man's  intwnwnity  to  man  arxl  ail  ttw  victims  of 
this  gerwdde. 

'  We  settled  on  ttw  1988  date  because  It  was 
iD(>vk)us  we  couM  not  complete  the  matter  In 
the  House  by  Friday. 

Wlwn  a  similar  resolutton  to  comnwmorate 
the  gerwdde  came  up  in  the  (House  in  1985,  it 
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receipted  233  votes,  but  it  was  defeated  under 
of  ttw  ndea.  Ttwra  was  a  good 
crtttdam  from  Memtwrs  wtw  felt  it  of- 
ttw  present  Turkish  GovemnwnL  To 
that  the  language  in  no  way  couM  tw 
offensive  by  our  aNy,  the  Commit- 
tee oil  Post  Ofltoe  and  Civil  Servtoe,  during  r»- 
conaijioratiort,  adopted  an  anwndment  to 
strike  ithe  reference  to  'Turtcey"  in  ttw  resoki- 
tton ^[iri  replace  it  with  ttw  "govemmente  of 
ttw  Ottoman  Empire." 

I  am  salisned  ttwt  ttiis  sttll  makes  perfectty 
dear  that  ttw  reaokition  deeis  «vitti  ttw  past 
and  Iri  no  way  reflects  on  ttw  present  Govern- 
ment of  Turtoay.  I  am  convinced  as  well  ttwt 
ttw  afnendment  answered  criticism  from  ttw 
State  •  Department,  whtoh  expressed  concern 
ttwt  the  resofcjtton  couM  damage  United 
Stetei-Turidsh  relattons.  Frem  ttw  beginning  I 
was  1^  persuaded  by  their  arguments.  And  I 
am  cdnlUent  that  ttw  anwndment  shoukl  allay 
all  oc^werns  atxxit  harming  any  relattonship. 
Hous4  Joint  Resokjtton  132  Incorporates  ttiis 
amendnwnL 

Thm  twve  twen  attempte  by  some  to  re- 
write history  to  say  that  ttwre  never  was  a 
gerxxade  ttwt  annihilated  1.5  millton  Armeni- 
arw. And  sonw  of  my  colleagues  argue  ttwt 
ttw  lasue  has  rwver  been  definitiveiy  settled 
byl 

I  say  tommyroL  To  believe  this  one 
to  igrwre  such  eminent  historians 
as  An|ioM  Toyntwe  and  Winston  CtwrchHI. 

VflA  central  question,  of  course.  Is  wfwther 
ttw  government  ttwn  In  power  set  out  to  sys- 
tematically destroy  a  race  of  peopto.  SeM 
Toynbee: 

The  atrociousness  of  the  two  great  twenti- 
eth (xntury  wars  was  aggravated  by  geno- 
dde 9.e.  the  wholesale  extermination  of  ci- 
populattons).  In  the  First  World  War 
the  'furks  committed  genodde  against  the 
Armenians;  in  the  Second  World  War,  the 
committed  genodde  against  the 
Jews.| 

CtMJTchill  had  ttiis  to  say: 
In  1915  the  Turldsh  Oovemment  Iwgan 
and  carried  out  the  infamous  general  massa- 
cre and  d^jortstion  of  Armenians  in  Asia 
Mln<«. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  said,  "The 
Arme^uan  Massacre  was  the  great  single 
crimejof  Worid  War  I." 

Uom  I  find  it  quite  ironic  ttwt  Prestoent 
Ronald  Reagan,  wtwee  State  Department  is 
nam  soaking  to  btock  ttiis  resokitton,  on  April 
22. 1^1,  had  ttiis  to  say: 

lilka  the  genodde  of  the  Armenians  before 
it,  sad  the  genodde  of  the  Camlx>dlaiu 
whlca  followed  it— and  like  too  many  other 
such  persecutions  of  too  many  other  peo- 
ples—the lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
nevei|  l>e  forgotten. 

on  ttw  overwtwiming  evklence  to  ttw 
am  at  a  kws  to  understand  tiow 
people  couM  condude  ttwt  what 
all  those  many  years  ago  was  any- 
a  genodde. 
resohjtton  pessed  by  ttw  committee  is 
to  ttw  ttwusands  of  Armenian- 
who  have  contributed  and  conttnue 
much  to  our  Nation.  For  my  part 
want  to  have  to  teU  ttwm  that  ttw 
Houab,  whtoh  has  passed  many  hotocaust- 
type  resokjtions  in  ttw  past,  refused  to  recog- 


ttiing 


nizs  ttw  terrible  atrocity  ttwt  occurred  from 
1915  to  1923.  Menwriafeing  ttiis  genodde  is 
no  more  anti-Turtiay  ttwn  was  memoriaizing 
vicUma  of  ttw  Hotocauat  anti-West  Germany. 

Many  of  the  Arnwnian-Americans  are  ttwm- 
selves  survtvore  of  the  horTit>le  massacres. 
Many  ottwrs  are  the  chiktren  of  ttwse  wtw 
witnessed  ttw  atrocity. 

If  we  fail  to  recognize  ttwt  terribto  time  we 
wW  be  breaking  faitti  witti  ttwse  peopto. 

We  must  keep  In  mind  ttwt  the  massacres 
are  still  vivid  in  ttw  minds  of  many  of  ttw  sur- 
vivore  who  are  alive  today. 

Frankly,  I  don't  ttwik  ttw  House  wants  to  tw 
in  a  positton  wtwre  it  recognizes  one  genodde 
and  turns  Its  back  on  anottwr.  Our  position  on 
ttw  Hotocaust  is  very  dear.  In  this  case  I  don't 
ttiink  we  can  simply  step  back  and  say  ttwt 
this  is  something  ttwt  happened  a  k>ng  tinw 
ago,  and  it  wouM  be  twtter  if  we  simply  forgot 
about  it  Doing  this  would  make  us  vulnerable 
to  dwrges  of  discrimination. 

We  twve  a  ctiance  to  speak  for  history.  And 
I  believe  we  shouW  say  ttwt  what  happened 
all  ttwse  decades  ago.  when  people  turned 
against  their  owm  In  a  rwtiorwl  orgy  of  blood- 
letting, is  against  all  ttiat  America  stands  for. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we 
gattwr  this  year  to  commemorate  Armenian 
Martyrs'  Day.  Our  ot>iective  today,  as  In  ttw 
past,  is  not  to  provoke  and  emtwrrass  our 
allies  in  Turkey.  Nor  stwukl  our  words  be  mis- 
construed as  an  expresston  of  tolerance  for 
radtoal  Armenian  terrorist  groups.  No,  rattier 
we  conrw  twre  today  to  speak  of  this  black 
mark  on  worid  history  in  order  to  prevent  a 
similar  atrocity  from  occunring  in  ttw  future. 

The  ghastty  figures  of  ttiis  atrocity  speak  for 
themselves.  During  a  9-year  period  between 
1915  and  1923.  the  Ottoman  Turtcish  Goverrv 
merit  unleastied  a  t>rutal  and  fierce  attack 
upon  ttw  Armenian  race  within  Its  borders.  In 
ttw  end,  tills  merciless  genocide  claimed  ttw 
lives  of  1 .5  million  innocent  men,  women,  and 
diiidren. 

In  ttw  past,  accounts  of  ttw  Armenian  geno- 
dde were  lost  in  ttw  back  pages  of  history 
books.  Ttw  worid's  ignorance  and  denial  of 
this  event  during  this  century  left  us  vulnera- 
l)le  to  equally  tiorrit)le  tragedies.  In  the  1940's. 
6  million  European  Jews  were  brutally  mur- 
dered In  Adolph  Hitter's  concentration  camps, 
and  30  years  later  millkms  of  Cambodians  fell 
victim  to  the  vtotous  Khmer  Rouge  govern- 
ment 

The  uncovering  of  these  attodties  stiocked 
and  angered  ttw  worto.  Yet,  if  ttwse  latter 
events  are  doseiy  studied,  similarities  with  ttw 
Armenian  genodde  twcause  tiagKally  ot>vi- 
ous;  ttw  names  and  faces  may  have  clwnged, 
but  the  senseless  waste  of  human  life  on  ttw 
grounds  of  racial,  ethical,  and  political  kleotog- 
k»l  differences  unforturwteiy  remained  ttw 
same. 

Many  question  vriiy  we  continue  to  discuss 
an  event  ttwt  occurred  over  70  years  ago.  No 
orw  has  ttw  ability  to  alter  what  has  occurred 
in  the  past,  and  we  certainly  do  not  intend  to 
challenge  this  axtom.  Instead,  we  come  here 
today  to  acknowledge  ttw  Armenian  genodde 
as  means  to  protect  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren for  the  future. 

It  is  true  ttwt  the  perpetrators  of  ttwse  past 
crimes  against  humanity  no  tonger  pose  a 
threat  However,  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  d»- 


criminatton  remain  constant  in  ttw  worM,  and 
as  tong  as  ttwy  exist  so  does  ttw  poaaMity  of 
anottwr  genodde.  In  order  ttwn  to  enaure  ttwt 
history  does  not  repeat  itself,  we  must  never 
forget  ttw  lessons  It  has  taught  us.  Ignorance 
of  ttw  past  consign  us  to  ttw  same  deadly 
path  tomorrow.  We  owe  It  to  ttw  memory  dl 
ttw  Jews  who  died  in  ttw  ttw  Hotocaust  and 
ttw  Cambodians  massacred  by  ttw  Ktmrwr 
Rouge  to  protect  generatiorw  to  come  from 
ttw  sarrw  tragk:  fate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  task  here  today 
is  to  again  recognize  and  bring  to  light  the  Ar- 
menian genodde  for  all  to  understand.  We  do 
not  stand  at  this  podkim  today  to  point  an  ac- 
cusative finger  at  ttw  Turlush  Government  and 
ttxwe  of  Turkish  descent  But  rattwr.  our 
words  are  directed  at  ttw  chiklren  of  ttiis 
Natton  and  those  from  across  the  gtotw  to 
make  ttwm  aware  of  ttwse  brutal,  despicatito 
moments  in  worid  history  In  a  hope  ttwt  ttwy 
never  feel  ttw  pain  and  sorrow  experienced  by 
mHltons  of  Armenians.  Jews,  and  Camtxidians. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yori(.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  my  colieagues  today  in  taking  ttiis  time  to 
commemorate  orw  of  ttw  most  t)rutal  events 
of  ttw  20th  century— ttw  systematic  massacre 
of  more  than  m  millton  Armeniarw  by  ttw 
Ottoman  government 

We  have  ample  documentation  of  ttiis  >wr- 
rendous  event  Yet,  today,  over  66  years  later, 
it  is  still  difficult  to  comprehend  the  enormity 
of  the  events  that  transpired  from  1915  to 
1923.  But  we  must  compretwnd  ttwse  events. 
We  must  acknowledge  wtiat  ttwy  tell  us  attout 
ourselves  as  humarw,  atKxit  political  and  na- 
ttonai movements  vytinh  espouse  racial,  cul- 
tural, and  rwtionai  superiority,  and  atwut  ttw 
capacity  of  governments  to  persecute  ttiose 
whom  ttwy  shoukj  protect 

Just  this  morning  we  twve  more  disturt>ing 
news  from  South  Africa;  ttw  apartheki  regime 
has  claimed  another  six  vtotims— railway  wori(- 
ers  who  were  on  stiike  gunned  dowm  by  po- 
licemen in  an  attempt  to  break  ttw  strike. 

What  can  ttw  events  of  1915-23  tell  us 
about  contemporary  South  Africa?  For  my 
part,  I  am  afrakl  ttiat  ttw  administration  has 
been  too  slow  to  understand  the  nature  of 
aparttwid,  just  as  the  Great  Powers  in  1915 
were  too  stow  to  respond  to  ttw  Armenian 
gerxxade  and  the  workl  in  ttw  1930's  was  too 
stow  to  respond  to  the  Hotocaust 

I  wouM  like  to  commend  my  colleagues, 
Richard  Lehman  and  Charles  Pashayan  for 
taking  this  time  today.  I  can  only  hope  that  we 
take  ttiis  opportunity  to  reflect  on  ttw  workl 
we  are  making  for  our  cNtoren  and  ttwt  we 
seize  ttvs  opportunity  to  commit  ourselves  to 
ttw  proposition  ttwt  we  can  never  again  altow 
a  peopto  to  become  vKtims  of  gerxxade. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  years 
between  1915  and  1923  many  Armenian 
people  were  displaced  from  ttwir  homeland  or 
killed.  Wtwn  an  entire  race  is  affected  so 
drastically,  we  must  all  realize  ttw  impad  of 
such  suffering. 

The  tragedies  faced  by  ttw  Arnwnian 
peopto  have  been  great  As  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resokrtton  132, 1  see  ttw  need  to 
recognize  ttw  hardships  and  toss  felt  by  Ar- 
menians everywtwre. 

The  Armenian  genocide  is  truly  orw  of  ttw 
great  b'agedies  our  world  has  ever  endured, 
and  ttiose  who  suffered  ttvough  It  shouM 


always  be  rsmambarad.  By  reoogniiino  in)u»- 
tica,  wtwre  ver  it  occurs,  we  wH  reduce  ttw 
dwrxws  of  seeing  it  rapealad. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Spacer,  I  join  today  wNh 
my  distinguistwd  coKsagues  in  oommamorai^ 
ing  the  tragto  slaughlar  of  1.5  mMon  Armeni- 
ans, and  I  shouU  Hw  to  ttwnk  Rapraaanta- 
tives  1.EHMAN  and  Pashayan  for  orytttlng 
ttw  special  order.  Furttwrmore,  I  uae  this  oo- 
caston  to  express  again  my  deep  regret  ttwt 
ttiis  Congress  has  not  yet  pasaed  a  raeokilton 
making  April  24  a  Nattonai  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Armenian  Ganodde. 

In  Decemtwr  1965  ttiis  Congress  oorwto- 
ered  at  length  a  resokjtton  designating  a  Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrarxw  of  Man's  kihu- 
manity  to  Man  and  particularty  the  Armenian 
tragedy.  To  Its  stwme.  this  Congress  voted 
down  a  frierxtiy  amerxlmem,  206-213.  There 
were  many  reasons  outtined  in  ttw  hours  of 
detwte  on  ttw  resolution — this  wouM  alonato 
arxl  wound  our  ally  Turkey,  it  wouki  devakw 
the  term  "gerwdde"  since  ttwse  were 
"events  that  happen  in  war";  it  woukj  give 
sustenarxw  to  Anrwnian  terrorists. 

Ttw  intention  of  this  resdution  is  not  to 
wound  our  ally,  Turkey;  it  specifically  stetes 
that  it  was  a  gerx)dde  "perpetrated  by  ttw 
governments  of  ttw  Ottoman  empire  betwoon 
1915  and  1923  prior  to  ttw  establlehment  of 
ttw  RepubiK  of  Turi(ey." 

We  must  not  rewrite  tiistory.  It  has  twen 
less  ttian  75  years  sirxw  this  tragedy  wtiich 
wiped  out  1.5  million  Armenian  men,  womea 
and  chlkjren  and  yet  the  tnith  of  this  tragedy 
is  already  being  questioned.  Ttw  proof  of 
ttwse  massacres  was  establistied  at  ttw  tinw 
t>y  ttw  records  of  ttiis  Congress  and  t>y  our 
own  Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  empire  in 
1915.  Ttw  truth  must  survive  ttw  eyewit- 
nesses. When  someotw  suggested  to  Hitler 
ttwt  worid  public  opinton  wouto  be  hostito  to 
his  "final  solution  of  the  Jewish  ptdbtain" 
Hitter  resporxJed  "Wtw  rememtwrs  ttw  Arnrw- 
niaiw?" 

We  must  remember  the  Armenians.  Every 
day  I  receive  moving  testimonies  from  my  own 
constituents  wtw  are  survivors  of  this  tragedy 
and  were  eyewitnesses  to  some  of  its  horrors. 
Some  of  ttxjse  lettere  are  written  by  diiMren 
or  friends  as  ttw  survivors  are  becoming  too 
oU  to  write  for  ttwmsetves. 

One  letter  I  received  recentty  is  particularly 
moving  and  I  shouto  like  to  reprint  a  portion  of 
it  here: 

I  am  a  first  generation  American-Armeni- 
an whose  parents  came  to  this  country  in 
1925  •  •  *  My  young  years  were  devoted  to 
the  usual  childhood  experiences;  however.  I 
heard  often  of  the  atrodties  the  Turlcs  com- 
mitted to  my  parents'  loved  ones,  friends, 
and  relatives.  The  reason  I  did  not  liave 
many  aunts  and  imcles  was  Ijecauae  they 
were  slaughtered. 

One  story  in  particular  stands  out:  BCaria- 
manam.  a  sparkly  eyed  elderly  Armenian 
lady  who  was  a  family  friend,  told  me  one 
day  "how  her  hair  turned  white."  She  was 
24  years  of  age  when  the  Turics  entered  her 
village  and  l>eKan  killing  and  sacking.  Her 
hustiand  was  shot  l>efore  her  eyes  and  then 
her  two  children  were  bayonetted  like  shlsh- 
kebabs  by  a  soldier  and  her  home  was 
sacked  and  burned.  For  some  unknown 
reason  she  was  spared  and  thrown  in  a 
Turkish  JaU.  That  night,  while  in  prison  her 
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hair  tamed  white.  Comidetely  white  md  it 
turn  been  that  way  ever  ataioe.  Xventually 
■be  cane  to  America  and  married  and  bore 
four  children  *  *  *  She  gtnm  thanks  every 
moraing  for  Ood's  iraee  in  enahllng  her  to 
have  ao  beaattfal  a  family  and  hrane  in  this 
land,  but  every  moraine  she  mrays  as  well 
for  her  first  hnsband  and  dUldren  who  died 
ao  wretawdlr.  never  wffl  I  forget,  she  says. 

My  Bongjluant  goes  on  to  aay  the  Maria- 
manam  haa  dM.  but  to  honor  her.  her  first 
famiy.  my  ralall>aa.  and  over  1  mWon  Armani- 
am  ilighlKart  from  1915-23  by  the  govem- 
manli  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  ptease  pass 
Houae  Joint  neeoJuMon  132. 

I  would  hope  that  this  year  we  can  honor 
ttw  mamoiy  of  Iheee  dead  and  tortured  Arme- 
nim  «id  eatabMi  for  aH  timee  that  history 
cannot  be  rewfitlsn  to  fuWM  geographical  obit- 
gatona.  if  we  acquioace  to  this  blaciunai.  we 
ahrii  be  a  nation  skipped  of  our  morality. 

I*.  WBSS.  m.  Speatcer,  I  maite  this  state- 
ment In  lemambrance  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
dda.  It  haa  been  72  years  since  1 V^  million 
ArmaniMia  paiirttad  at  the  hands  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  We  aN  know  of  the  genocide  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  Holocaust,  and  the 
mHon  md  more  Cambodtens  lolled  by  the 
murdatoua  Pol  Pol  regime.  For  some  reason, 
howewar.  the  masaacrog  and  persecution  of 
the  Amwniwis  during  the  World  War  I  era  is 
me  wrgonen  genocioo. 

There  can  be  no  dtaputing  the  facts  as  to 
what  the  Armenian  people  suffered.  Uprooted 
Itam  their  homeland,  slaughterad  by  the  thou- 
sands, the  Armenians  suffered  as  much  as 
any  people  in  thia  bloody  century.  American 
rVaaidsntB.  early  in  the  century  and  in  our 
time  as  weN,  have  decried  ttte  Armenians' 
treatment,  and  vowed  that  the  United  States 
shal  never  forget  this  horrendous  event 

The  Armenian  genocide  must  no  longer  be 
the  forgotten  gerwdde.  The  doocondonto  of 
ttie  Armenian  community  wtw  came  to  this 
courtly,  aaltted  here  and  became  a  thriving 
American  community  must  not  be  the  only 
Americans  wtto  recall  this  ultimate  outrage. 
We  must  al  remember  it  We  canrwt  stand  by 
and  let  this  memory  fade  from  the  world's 
corwcienoe.  We  must  commemorate  it  this 
yeer.  next  year,  and  every  yeer  for  as  long  as 
mankind  survives.  For  if  we  do  not  remember 
it  aiKl  aM  other  gerwcides,  mankind  may  be 
forced  to  erxlure  ever  more  gerwcMes. 

Mr.  MARTIMEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  union 
wMh  Armenain  Americans  in  my  district  with 
Armenian  people  aH  over  the  world,  and  with 
the  UieaOUi  of  humanity  wfw  are  willing  to 
take  a  painful  yet  necessary  took  at  ttie  Arme- 
nian gerwdde  of  191&-23. 

Houae  Joint  Resolutnn  132,  NationalDay 
of  Remembrance  of  ttie  Armenian  Gerxx:ide 
of  1915-23,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
isaues  of  the  100th  Congress.  It  is  important 
tMcause  it  forces  us  to  rememt>er  ttie  shame 
of  humanity's  capacity  for  hate  and  murder. 
Our  tendency  is  to  hkle  our  shame  by  trying  to 
forget  This  biN  wi«  not  aHow  us  to  forget  It 
rightfuMy  cais  attentkxi  to  one  of  the  most 
grave  aiwl  cynically  obscured  events  of  our 
century. 

The  integrity  of  the  U.S.  Government  has 
never  shown  biigtiter  tlian  wtien  we  dare  to 
poirt  squarsly  to  fiuman  rights  violations  wher- 
ever they  occur,  regardleas  of  our  relation  to 
Ihe  perpetrator.  Our  Government  cannot  a)k>w 


of  human  rights  to  be  sub- 

r^erged  In  silence,  from  wtiich  ttiey  are  almoet 

to  resurface  in  future  tragedies. 

The  poitical  factors  involved  in  recognizing 

incidents  are  real  and  weighty.  Why  res- 

a  crime  when  tiie  offenders  no  kxiger 

and  when  doing  so  coukl  threaten  our 

strategic  interests?  Such  considerations  must 

SI  wo^jhod  in  full  and  sober  view  of  the  facts, 
e  face  every  day  ttie  teak  of  managing  con- 
tlcting  legitimate  interests,  and  we  know  that 
the  solutk)n  is  not  to  negate  eittier  one,  for 
tliat  is  no  sokition.  We  know  that  the  answer 
is  to  affirm  ttie  legitimacy  of  each  cause  in  a 
spirit  of  good  will,  tolerance,  and  atiove  alt, 
jwstKe.  JustKe  demands  that  the  amply  corv 
Itmed  crime  against  ttie  Armenians  be  recog- 
ttzod.  Tolerance  demands  ttiat  ttie  Turtdsh 
(loveniment  recognize  ttiat  ttiis  is  not  an  in- 
9ctmerrt  against  it  or  against  the  Turkish 
Jteopte. 

Several  of  our  colleagues  have  registered 
tfieir  oppositksn  to  House  Joint  Resolutnn 
132.  Their  motives  are  genuine:  that  the  ques- 
Ibn  of  ttie  Armenian  genockle  is  disputed, 
Viat  ttie  resolution  may  encourage  Armenian 
tarrorists,  and  that  the  repercusskxis  may 
weaken  our  vital  military  alliance  with  Turkey,  i 
believe,  tiowever,  ttiat  ttieir  reservatx>ns  are  a 
f|ightening  distortk>n  of  ttie  issue. 

First  many  historians  and  offk^ials  point  to 
ttie  ambiguity  surrounding  events  in  Turkey 
during  Wortd  War  I.  Many  concede  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Armenians  were  forc- 
^  rounded  up  and  evacuated,  and  that  many 
perished:  but  deny  a  poHcy  of  exterminatk>n. 
Yet  their  views  are  belied  t>y  our  own  Ambas- 
sador to  ttie  Ottoman  empire.  In  a  July  16, 
1915,  telegram  to  ttie  Secretary  of  State,  Am- 
Dassador  Morgenthau  wrote,  "it  appears  ttiat 
a  campaign  of  race  extermination  is  in 
progress  under  ttie  pretext  of  reprisal  against 
rbbellton."  Mr.  Morgenttiau  was  so  disturtied 
by  Western  complacency  ttiat  tie  quit  his  post 
in  1916  to  spread  word  of  what  had  hap- 
I  ened.  His  appraisal  has  since  been  vindk^t- 
<d  by  eight  U.S.  PreskJents,  including  Theo- 
<kxe  Roosevelt  Woodrow  Wilson,  Jimmy 
Carter,  and  Ronakj  Reagan,  who  referred  to 
the  genockle  of  the  Armenians.  Both  Houses 
af  Congress  have  passed  bills  condemning 
fie  genockle  and  the  massacre  of  the  Arme- 
aians. 

Second,  terrorism  by  Armenians  or  by 
anyone  else  is  to  be  condemned  in  ttie 
ttrongest  terms.  But  should  policymaking  be 
so  influenced  by  ttie  fear  of  terrorism?  The 
giinute  ttiat  Armenian  terrorists  determine  our 
aolwy  on  such  an  issue,  then  we  truly  have 
become  servants  of  their  abtiorrant  tactk». 

Third,  it  must  tie  clarified  ttiat  recognizing  a 
Crime  that  occured  in  the  Ottoman  empire  in 
ho  way  Indkns  ttie  people  or  current  Goverrv 
iiient  of  Turkey.  Kernel  Ataturk  himself,  found- 
^  of  ttie  Turkish  Republk:,  sakl,  "These  left- 
overs from  ttie  former  Young  Turkey  Party 
*  *  *  should  have  been  made  to  account  for 
the  lives  of  millkxis  of  our  Christian  subjects 
wtio  were  ruttilessly  driven  en  masse  from 
their  homes  and  massacred."  Ttie  perpetra- 
tors are  gone,  but  ttie  history  remains.  Calling 
attentkm  to  it  will  inevitably  cause  strains  in 
United  States-Turkish  relations.  However,  peri- 
odk;  strains  in  relatmns  twtween  allies  are  ttie 
norm  rattier  than  the  exceptkxi.  Ttiey  can  and 
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shouki  be  overcome  by  reafflrming  the  friand- 
stiip,  mututal  respect  and  defense  commit- 
ments between  us.  That  wtiich  tiinds  our  na- 
tions wiH  prove  far  stnxigar  ttian  any  tenaiona 
create^  by  such  a  resolution. 

Armenians  in  the  United  States  today  do 
not  s4ek  gratuitious  revenge  or  tiarm;  ttiey 
only  8^  racognitkin  of  their  sufferings,  and 
some  assurance  that  it  wHt  not  hapfien  again. 
This  resokjtkxi  does  ttiat  and  it  is  our  obliga- 
t»n  ta  take  a  wtiole  and  compasstonate  kxik 
at  wtvn  it  means  to  us,  to  our  Natkxi,  and  to 
tHjmarity. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  45 
year's  have  passed  since  Adolf  Hitler  began 
his  war  against  the  peoples  of  Europe.  And  45 
year's  after  the  fact  we  do  not  comprehend 
wttat  tias  happened.  It's  nearly  impossit)le  to 
imagirB  ttie  senseless  murder  of  over  25  mil- 
Honpaople. 

We  have  read  books  such  as  "Musk:  in  Ter- 
ezine'1  and  heard  poems  such  as  "Ttie  Butter- 
fly." \^e  have  seen  pictures  of  emaciated 
corpses  stacked  together  by  ttie  thousands. 
But  ev|en  after  all  of  this  we  dkln't  understand. 
Pavel  Friedmann  dkJ.  He  went  to  the  gas 
chamtler  at  Auschwitz,  Septembert  29,  1944. 
But  before  he  died,  Pavel  Friedmann  left  us 
with  the  poem  "Ttie  Butterfly."  In  ttie  poem 
Friedmann  laments,  "For  seven  weeks  I've 
lived  in  here,  penned  up  insMe  ttiis  ghetto  but 
I  have  found  my  people  here.  The  dandelk)ns 
call  to  me  and  the  white  ctiestnut  carxlles  in 
the  court  Only  I  never  saw  another  butterfly. 
Ttiat  butterfly  was  the  last  one.  Butterflies 
don't  ive  in  here,  in  ttie  ghetto."  Butterflies.  A 
beautiful  symbol.  A  symtx>l  of  freedom  and  of 
the  sanctity  of  human  life.  Only  Pavel  Fried- 
mann never  saw  anottier  butterfly.  Neittier  dkl 
over  25  milton  ottier  people.  The  Hokicaust 
was  igi  atrocity  in  history  wtiich  we  have  ra- 
memtiBred.  But  wtiat  of  ttie  ottiers. 

Ttie  Holocaust  was  not  the  only  genockle  of 
the  twfentieth  century.  On  April  24,  1915,  ttie 
Turkish  Government  began  its  systematk;  ex- 
terminatkMi  of  ttie  Armenian  ethnk:  minority. 
Ttie  ^xmth  of  Armenian  natkinalism  was  ttie 
prec«jrsor  to  the  genockle.  In  1876  the  Arme- 
nian quarter  in  Constantinople  was  txjmed  to 
the  gnxjnd.  Shortly  thereafter,  a  series  of  bar- 
t>aric  massacres  began.  Over  the  next  2 
years,  over  200,000  Armenian's  were  need- 
lessly butchered.  In  1908  ttie  Young  Turk  rev- 
dutiofi  tx'ought  with  it  hope  of  Turkish-Armeni- 
an recondliatkm.  However,  in  1909  ttie  mas- 
sacre of  Armenians  woukl  resume.  Wortd  War 
I  would  bring  about  ttie  virtual  end  of  ttie  Ar- 
menian ethnic  minority  in  Turkey.  Ttie  Armeni- 
ans embraced  the  Allied  cause  during  ttie  war 
and  the  result  was  ttie  Turkish  regimes  at- 
tempt to  exterminate  all  remaining  Armenians 
within  Turt(ey.  When  it  was  all  over,  over 
1 ,8001000  Armenians  were  dead. 

Fe^r  today  rememt>er  the  Armenian  geno- 
ckle. For  over  70  year's  ttie  United  States  has 
postponed  Its  recognitkxi  of  the  brutal  and 
sens^ess  display  of  bigotry  and  hatred  ttiat 
have  surrounded  ttie  Armenian  genockle.  It  is 
time  I  for  us— Americans— to  recognize  the 
atrocgies  committed  agakist  Armenians  kiy  ttie 
Empire.  We  must  strive  to  ensure 
itrocities  like  ttiese  never  happen  again, 
one's  relignn  or  ethnk:  philosophy, 
we  all  deserve  to  be  treated  with  honor  and 


respect  Only  by  remembering  can  we  prevent 
another  genockle.  On  April  24,  1987.  we  have 
a  chance  to  do  just  ttiat  We  can  take  steps  to 
ensure  that  atrocities  like  the  Armenian  geno- 
ckle never  happen  again.  Let  us  use  ttiis  day 
to  recognize  man's  inhumanity  to  man  and 
commemorate  the  Armenian  genockle.  Let  us 
remember  these  words:  Never  Again! 

Mr.  UPtNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  merits 
ttie  72d  year  ttiat  has  passed  since  ttie 
"Young  Turt«"  regime  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
began  its  systematk;  externwnation  of  the  Ar- 
menian populatk>n.  Culminating  in  the  murder 
of  1 V4  millkxi  men,  women,  and  chiWren,  the 
tragedy  ushered  in  the  20th  century  propensi- 
ty for  genockle.  Adolph  Hitler  used  the  Anne- 
nian  example  to  txjttress  his  doctrine  of  racial 
superkxity  and  justified  murder.  "Wtio  today 
remembers  ttie  Armenians?" 

April  24,  1915,  mariied  the  date  when  the 
carnage  began.  An  edk:t  was  issued  t>y  ttie  Irv 
terior  Minister  Talaat  Pasha  ordering  ttie  com- 
plete destructkm  of  all  Amienians  living  in 
Turkey.  In  1923,  wtien  the  slaughter  stofiped, 
almost  one-half  of  the  worid's  Annenian  popu- 
latton  had  been  slaughtered  in  Turtcey- their 
ancestral  homeland  of  some  3,000  years. 
Ttieir  only  crime  was  to  tie  culturaify  and  reli- 
gkxisly  different  from  ttieir  Turkish  oppressors. 
Many  were  forced  to  march  from  Turitey  to 
the  distant  and  desolate  Syrian  desert  or  were 
resettled  in  remote  areas  of  ttie  interior. 
Countless  died  akxig  the  way  from  exposure, 
lack  of  food  and  water,  and  attacks  from  brig- 
ands organized  and  abetted  by  ttie  Turkish 
Government  at  the  time. 

Presklent  Woodrow  Wilson  was  so  horrified 
and  shocked  by  ttie  catiles  of  ttien  Ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey  Henry  Morgenttiau  ttiat  he  actu- 
ally favored  sending  in  American  troops  to 
protect  ttie  Armenians  and  stop  ttie  killing. 
Since  ttiat  time,  Amerrcan  PresWents,  states- 
men, historians,  journalists,  arxl  many  ottier 
prominent  persons  have  all  recognized  and 
condemned  ttie  actk>ns  of  ttie  Turkish  regime. 
Our  present  leader,  Presklent  Reagan,  com- 
pared the  tragedy  of  ttie  Armenian  people 
with  that  of  ttie  Jewish  and  Camtxxlian  peo- 
ples. 

Mr.  Sfieaker,  it  is  a  sad,  tragic,  and  danger- 
ous state  of  affairs  that  modem-day  Turtiey 
refuses  to  recognize  ttiat  such  carnage  took 
place.  While  an  important  friend  and  NATO 
ally,  Turkey  persists  in  believing  that  no  geno- 
ckle ever  took  place  and  even  goes  as  far  as 
to  exploit  the  activities  of  a  few  Armenian  ex- 
tremists wtK)  have  murdered  innocent  Turkish 
offkaals.  Only  with  a  consckxjs  effort  to  be 
honest  with  its  Armenian  populatran  and  with 
the  worid  can  Turttey  attempt  to  deal  in  any 
effective  manner  with  this  terrible  piece  of  its 


Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  speak  in  ttie  memory  of  over  1  milfon  Ar- 
menians who  k>st  their  lives  in  Turkey  during 
and  immediately  after  Worid  War  I. 

One  of  ttie  great  strengttis  of  America  is  our 
devotkm  to  human  rights — not  just  here,  but 
around  ttie  worW.  As  part  of  this  effort,  we  not 
only  critkaze  current  human  rights  abuses  but 
commemorate  past  ones.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
pwtk»lariy  in^iortant  that  ttie  United  States 
offKUly  recognize  the  genockle  perpetrated 
on  the  Annenian  people  eariier  this  century. 


In  past  years.  Congress  has  pasaed  annual 
resokJtkxis  to  commemorate  ttiis  tragedy, 
since  1965.  however,  strong  objectxjns  by  ttie 
Government  of  Turkey  have  prevented  further 
actk>n.  Turkey  claims  not  only  that  such  a 
commemoratkxi  wouM  encourage  Armenian 
terrorism,  but  ttiat  ttie  genockle  never  took 
place. 

These  arguments  are  unacceptable.  The 
pcun  of  ttie  Armenian  people  cannot  tie  denied 
after  70  years;  its  recognitk>n  makes  v»lence 
by  a  few  extremists  less  likely,  not  more.  I 
have  consistently  supported  ttie  efforts  of  ttie 
Armenian  community  to  tiave  its  tiistory  recog- 
nized. In  the  100th  Congress,  I  am  an  original 
cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Reeokitkxi  132. 
whk:h  designates  April  24,  1968,  as  Natkmal 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man.  I  have  consigned  a  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues urging  them  to  support  ttiis  legislatkyi. 
and  will  work  closely  with  other  Members  of 
Congress  to  ensure  passage  of  ttiis  important 
resohitk>n. 

Half  a  century  ago.  Hitler  sakl  that  no  one 
woukl  object  to  his  plans  for  genockle  be- 
cause no  one  remembered  ttie  Armenian 
genockle.  We  have  ttie  ctiance  to  stiow  ttiat 
he  was  wrong.  By  recognizing  ttie  tragedy  of 
ttie  Armenian  people.  Americans  can  dernon- 
strate  that  genockle  anywtiere  will  be  neither 
tolerated  nor  forgotten. 

Mr.  MORRISON  Of  Connectkxit  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tomorrow  I  will  be  taking  part  in  ceremo- 
nies in  Hartford.  CT  commemorating  the  Ar- 
menian Genockle.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
join  the  Connectk»jt  branch  of  the  Armenian 
Natkmal  Committee  and  its  honorary  chairper- 
son. Secretary  of  the  State  Julia  Tashjian,  in 
remembering  ttiis  tragk:  event 

Also  joining  us  at  ttie  ceremonies  will  be 
Professor  Marjorie  Housepian  DobWn  of  Bar- 
nard College.  Professor  Dobkin  is  a  well- 
known  historian  and  expert  on  ttie  events  of 
70  years  ago. 

On  April  24,  1915.  over  200  Armenian  refi- 
gkxis,  politk»l  and  intellectual  leaders  were 
anested  in  Constantinople  and  in  Armenian 
centers  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  its 
rulers.  These  pillars  of  ttie  Armenian  commu- 
nity were  then  eittier  deported  or  murdered, 
leaving  the  Armenian  people  leaderless. 

In  May  1915,  the  deportatmn  of  all  Amieni- 
ans was  ordered.  Ttie  resulting  death  march, 
consisting  mostly  of  women,  chiklren,  and  ttie 
eklerty,  wound  its  way  across  Asia  Minor  and 
Turkish  Armenia  into  the  Syrian  desert  Count- 
less gruesome  atrocities  were  inficted  upon 
the  defenseless  Amienians,  including  rapes, 
drownings,  and  torture.  Ttie  road  was  strewn 
with  Armenian  bodies.  Able  bodied  Armenian 
men  serving  in  the  Ottoman  Empire's  armed 
forces  were  segregated  into  latxx  battatons. 
disarmed  and  either  killed  outright  or  worthed 
to  death. 

Henry  Morgenthau.  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey  during  1913-16,  had  no 
questkm  that  the  treatment  of  the  Armenians 
was  part  of  a  cakajlated  plan  to  exterminate 
ttiem.  In  1918  he  wrote,  "When  the  authorities 
gave  the  orders  for  these  deportatkHis,  ttiey 
were  merely  giving  the  death  wanant  to  a 
whole  race.  Ttiey  understood  ttiis  well,  and.  in 
their  conversatk)ns  with  me.  they  made  no 
par1k»lar  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact"  Mor- 
genthau, who  triad  desperately  to  stop  the 


horrible  slaugtiter.  asserted  that  these  evanta 
"surpass  the  most  beastly  and  dMwlcal  cru- 
elties ever  t>etore  perpetrated  or  imagined  In 
the  IMory  of  the  world." 

During  the  years  between  1915  and  1823. 
^y^  mlion  Armenians  were  systematlcaNy 
massacred,  and  anottier  500,000  deported  t^r 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Succassiye  TurUah  gov- 
ernments, in  an  attempt  to  rewrite  history, 
tiave  tried  to  cover  up  ttiese  events  by  deny- 
ing ttieir  very  occurrence.  Wtiere  tliis  has 
failed,  ttiey  have  warned  of  damage  to  Turk- 
ish-American retatkms  stioukl  the  United 
States  persist  in  reminding  ttie  wortd  of  ttw 
terrible  tragedy. 

Wtien  Hitler  embarked  on  his  final  sokJtkxi, 
tie  claimed  ttiat  people's  memories  are  stwrt. 
ttiat  no  one  remembers  ttie  Armenian  geno- 
ckle. We  must  prove  him  wrong.  We  have  a 
responstiitity  to  remember  such  events  as  ex- 
amples of  ttie  cruelty  ttiat  humans  are  capa- 
ble of  inflk:ting  on  each  ottier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  ensure  ttiat  such 
cnjelty  never  recurs,  I  have  coaponsored 
House  Joint  Resolutk>n  132.  legislation  which 
designates  April  24,  1987  as  a  Natkmai  Day 
of  Rememtirance  of  ttie  Armenian  Genockle.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislatk>n,  and  thus  let  the  wortd  know 
that  we  shall  never  forget 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  numerous  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  demonstrating  my 
support  for  ttie  Armenian  Genockle  Reaolu- 
tx>n,  House  Joint  Resokitkxi  132,  and  to  com- 
memorate April  24  as  Annenian  Martyrs  Day. 
For  the  past  5  years,  my  coUeagues  and  I 
have  t>een  woriiing  to  get  ttiis  resotutkm 
passed  t>y  Congress  and  to  twve  this  gerK>- 
ckle  of  1 .5  milKon  be  recognized. 

Pertiaps  if  we  kx>k  back  to  ttie  incklent 
which  resulted  in  ttie  need  for  such  a  resoki- 
tk>n,  we  can  better  understand  ttie  symbolism 
wtik:h  this  resokJtkxi  represents  to  the  Arme- 
nian community.  In  1962,  the  State  Depart- 
ment published  a  note  in  one  of  its  bulletins 
wfHch  unnecessarily  created  an  ambiguity  with 
regard  to  our  natkxial  polwy  concerning  ttie 
recognitkxi  of  ttie  Armenian  genockle.  Basi- 
cally, the  State  Department  sakl  that  the  his- 
tork»l  record  was  ambiguous  in  regard  to  the 
questkm  of  ttie  Armenian  genockle.  Of 
course,  ttie  Armenian  community  was  out- 
raged by  such  a  statement  Do  we  tell  all  of 
those  survivors  who  fled  to  America  that  what 
ttiey  witnessed  was  ambiguous?  The  intent  of 
the  officials  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  thek 
actkxis  were  dear,  they  sougtit  to  wipe  out 
the  Annenian  people.  How  is  it  ttiat  several 
decades  later  the  State  Department  chooses 
to  try  to  ctiange  history? 

Since  1963,  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
worthed  hard  to  make  ottiers  aware  of  this 
poKcy  change  and  the  need  to  correct  it  The 
intent  of  ttie  resotutwn  is  to  recognize  ttie 
genockle  of  ttie  Armenian  people  during  ttie 
period  of  1915-23  and  to  commemorate  it 
However,  unfortunately,  the  Turkish  Goverrv 
ment  and  its  officials  have  taken  affront  with 
this  resolutkxi  and  deemed  that  Its  passage 
by  Congress  woukl  result  in  harming  United 
States-Turtcish  relatkxis.  I  have  always  mar- 
veled that  a  simple  commemorative  resolution 
recognizing  the  Armenian  genodda  and  thoae 
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pMpis  wdo  SMS  ttMir  Ims  oouU 

•  praUMi  bikfMM  th*  IMM 

TUrtMy.  T?M  In4h  iB  Ml  ttw  AimMian  gano- 

dito  is  hMorfciri  iKt  IMlMl  SMh  docu- 

imnli  tam  >w  pwiod  of  1915-23  prowUs  Vw 

doowMfiMion.  Ws  m  onhf  oomiMtnoraiing 

ttw  taQKly  out  of  (Mpoci  for 

But  tw  biggw  MgMly  to  ttM 
pulilc  raMtons  otinpiiBn  wMdi  Vw  Qowonv 
nnnl  of  Twlciy  hw  cowdurtod  ••  •  fMuR  of 
vw  nooaunon  or  vw  ramumi  sm  oacn 
MM  mo  rMOUMn  nas  Dson  rwNroouoH  n 
ThaTurictoh  Govem- 
•ougf<  to  dany  what  it  htotoricit 
facL  But  ewan  mora  ao  Hwy  have  conducted 
anpaign  to  try  to 
or  ma  faaoMBon.  m 
1963,  Iha  Qowammant  of  Turiny  aacurad  ttw 
Gray  &  Ca  puble  laiallona  firm  to  rapreaent 
Rs  ■wanwti  n  wainngm,  wnon  ncwoea 
toUbying  for  U^  iwWary  and  economic  aid 
and  to  aaatot  the  Turtdah  antieaBador.  Sulau 
BaMag.  in  oounlaring  any  campaignB  or  ac- 
BMiMa  wncii  rnQp*  db  aevwnaniii  ■>  vie  vner- 
aat  and  image  of  Turfcay.  Untbrtunataiy,  Gray 
A  Co.  haa  ^lant  a  great  deal  of  its  lime  in 
worldng  against  any  eftorts  to  gat  ttte  Anneni- 
in  yaimidH  raaoiulion  peaaad.  Repraaenta- 

<LaM^  «^         M&^«  ^Uh^  *  -     -      -     -  f  -  *    -  MM  Irilllllll  li 

waa  Of  ine  j>m  nave  oonamanBy  nonea 
MemlMrs  of  Congraea  and  ttieir  staffs  on  Itw 
hazaida  of  Ihn  leaolulion  and  made  it  dear 
lliat  Turtdih  ollictols  hara  not  been  pieeaed 
wMh  euch  a  rasolutioa  Over  the  pest  several 
yean,  Vte  Turidah  Government  has  made  it  a 
point  to  take  over  to  Turtiey  aaverai  dotoga- 
lions  of  Memtiara  of  Congreaa  in  order  to  edu- 
cate them  atxxit  ttw  ganocida  and  to  mal(e 
ttiem  aware  of  ttw  importance  of  Turfcay  to 
ttie  Unitad  SWae.  But  even  more  so.  we  have 
coTMiatantly  tward  thraeta  from  NQft-ranlung 
Turtdah  ofRciala  that  the  d«nage  to  United 
Statae-Turidsh  retetions  would  be  irreperat>le  if 
ttw  raaokition  were  paaaed. 

In  1965,  Turidah  Prime  MhiiBler  Turgut  Ozal 
vtoitad  the  UnHad  States  in  the  beginning  of 
Aprfl  1965,  coinctdentaly  juat  waeka  before 
tlie  designated  Aprt  244h  commomorativo  day. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  13  years  that  a  Turidsh 
leader  had  visited  ttw  IMtad  States.  ANhough 
he  came  to  argue  Turkey's  caae  for  more  mi- 
taiy  aU  from  Congress,  the  resolufion  was  a 
ira^or  topic  of  dtecussfcm  and  he  said  ttwt  ttte 
resolutkxi  was  unaoceptafato  to  Turitey. 

However,  even  more  recently  In  ttie  last  few 
months,  ttw  thieals  from  Turidsh  nffifialw  have 
increased.  Turtdrii  fVesMent  Keiwn  Evien  was 
ptoming  a  trip  to  ttw  United  Slatee  in  May. 
but  it  has  twen  reported  ttwt  Iw  wM  cancel  his 
trip  shouU  Congress  peaa  Itw  leeohJlnn.  In 
Mwch.  Turidsh  Foreign  MMater  V^iit  Hale- 
foglu  visited  Washington  to  tobby  for  In- 
creeaed  akl  to  Turiiey.  hi  hto  speech  at  ttw 
Brookings  Insttlutton.  he  dU  alude  to  congres- 
snnal  resokjikxi  and  Congreaa'  attitude 
toward  Turkey. 

I  have  been  acttvely  involved  in  ttw  effort 
for  ttw  peat  several  yeers  to  get  ttw  Aimenien 
garodde  reaokiiton  paaaed  and  it  concerns 
me  ttwt  ttw  TuMah  Government  oontbuee  to 
worit  against  any  efforts  to  recognize  ttw 
genocide.  It  to  unfortunate  ttwt  ttwre  are  sHI 
those,  psfliculaily  Turidsh  ofBciato.  who  prefer 
ttwt  ttw  grave  Usmiah  in  ttwir  hiitary  be  over- 
kwked  and  ttwt  Nstoiy  be  rewritten  in  a  fash- 
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KM  ewi  wouo  ignore  sw  njciwee  oessucnon 
ofllvss  and  property.  Thto  alwmeful  occur- 
rence cenral  Iw  forgotten  t>y  ttwee  wfw  con- 
Uniw  to  Iwer  ttw  scars  of  ttw  jenociile.  iwr 
ahpuU  it  be  by  dvflted  nattons  wound  ttw 


rtw  Armenian  gerwdde  to  a  fact  which  to 
wi  l-documenlBd.  We  cannot  let  the  eflOrte  t>y 
wiah  to  deny  ttw  tnjih  to  otwcure 
puipoee  of  ttw  commemoration  of  tfiis 
Not  only  ttw  Armanien  people  wIk>  reside 
in  my  oongresatorwl  dMrict.  but  ttxwe 
ttwDui^wut  ttw  Nalnn.  hsive  beoonw  interwo- 
ven in  ttw  fabric  of  our  society  white  retaining 
tnt/g  own  apedai  heriti^ie  ttwough  ttwir  lan- 
guage, refigion  and  ethnic  customs.  By  ao 
dajrig.  in  virtualy  every  fieM  of  er)deavor,  ttw 
peopte  twve  excelled  and  greatly 
our  rwfiorwl  cultural  heritage.  By 
coinmemorattng  April  24th  as  Armenian  Mar- 
tyi^  Day.  we  recognize  ttw  contritxitions  wtiich 
the  Amrwnien  peopte  have  made.  It  is  for 
ttwse  reasons  ttwt  I  have  pursued  ttw  pas- 
sage of  ttito  resokitmn  and  will  continue  to  do 
sa 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  two 
cofeegues  from  CaHfomia,  Representatives 
LaiMAN  and  PAStiAYAN,  for  reserving  time  for 
ttiit  important  special  order. 

(  am  proud  today  to  honor  the  memory  of 
ttiQse  Armenians  1ragk»lly  killed  at  ttw  hands 
of  Itw  Ottoman  Empire  during  the  period  1915 
to  1923.  Thto  was  a  semirwl  event  in  ttiis  cerv 
turtf,  for  it  forestwdowed  the  sort  of  systemat- 
k:  Mfing  ttwt  was  later  to  occur  in  Germany, 
C^nbodta.  and  too  many  ottwr  places  as  well. 

Ttwre  has  twen  frequent  detwte  over 
wlwther  wtwt  happerwd  to  ttw  Armenians 
constitutes  a  genodde.  Frankly,  no  single 
wdrd  can  adequately  summarize  the  horror  of 
such  a  mass  kifikig  of  innocent  people.  I  hope 
that  ttwre  to  no  detwte  over  ttw  point  ttwt 
ov^  1.5  mUon  Armenians  died  senselessly 
onA  that  we  owe  tt  to  ttwir  memory  to  starvJ 
here  today  to  mourn  ttw  kws. 

But  our  mourning  serves  anottwr  purpose 
and  ttwt  to  to  provUe  meening  for  wtwt  hap- 
perwd. Dealtw  ttwt  provkte  meaning  and  guid- 
ance to  future  generatkxw  cannot  tw  in  vain. 
Thkis  we  give  meaning  to  ttw  Armenian  trage- 
dy! by  pledging  today  ttwt  we  will  come  back 
every  yeer  on  ttito  date  to  twnor  ttw  dead — 
anb  we  wfli  do  everyttiing  we  possit>ly  can  to 
see  ttwt  such  a  tragedy  never  occurs  again. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  In 
suDport  of  House  Joint  Resolutkm  132.  a  res- 
oljlion  to  designate  April  24,  1987,  as  a  Ite- 
tMfWl  Day  of  Renwmtirance  of  ttw  Armenian 
Genodde  of  1915-23. 

During  1915-23  an  act  of  genodde  was 
convnitted  agairwt  Armenians  living  in  ttw 
Otoman  Empire.  Approxknately  1 .5  millkjn  Ar- 
mfnians  peristwd  as  a  result  of  thto  systemat- 
fc  persecution  and  massacre  by  ttw  Ottoman 
Tilrkish  GovemmenL  At  ttw  beginning  o< 
War  I,  there  vrare  approximately 
>.000  Armeniaiw  Iving  in  ttw  Ottoman 
Sinoe  ttw  Amwnian  genodde,  fewer 
thin  100,000  declared  Armenians  rasxto  in 
Tilrtwy.  The  Amwnieiw  of  ttw  Ottoman 
Empire  were  virtualy  eimirwted  from  their  art- 
o^Ertral  homeland  as  a  consequence  of  ttw 
g<M»rnmont'3  cakxilated  plan  of  extermtna- 
tk^ 


not  ttw  first  tkns  ttw  United  Slalos 
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reoogrezeo  me  vagsoy  oi  ms  nwnr- 
Several  U.S.  rVeaidents.  ttw  House 
and  ottwr  oflidato  twve 
Iw  actiona  of  ttw 
Turidah  Empire.  Thto  rsaolulton  to  im- 
portant tn  ttwt  it  reaffirms  our  reoognitton  of 
ttito  tragedy,  and  demonstrates  to  ttw  wortd 
ttwt  ttw|  United  Stataa  has  not  forgotten  ttito 
aofwrreni  porao  m  raatory. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  wouM  Hte  to 
ttwnk  ny  friends  and  colleagues.  Mr.  Lehman 
and  Mr.  Pashayan.  for  organizing  today's  spe- 
cial order  to  commemorate  ttw  events  that 
took  ptece  in  ttw  Ottoman  Empire  from  1915 
to  1923  wtwn  IVi  mMmn  Armenians  dtod 
during  the  first  genodde  of  ttw  20th  century. 

As  a  icosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
132,  I  s^ronigly  believe  ttwt  this  genodde  can 
never  bf  ignored  or  forgotten.  We  must  never 
forget  tlw  vKtims  of  ttw  gerwdde  who  died 
solely  because  of  ttwir  ancestry.  House  Jokit 
Resdutibn  132  commemorates  ttw  vk:tims  of 
ttw  genbdde  and  honors  ttiousands  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Armenian  descent,  many  of  whom 
reskle  in  my  district  ttw  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  wtw  are  survivors  of  ttw 
genodde.  We  have  a  duty  to  the  memory  of 
ttw  vkrtihw  and  a  duty  to  their  families  and  to 
the  survivors.  We  must  rwver  again  let  ttw 
worid  forget  this  great  tragedy. 

There  are  ttwse  who  say  that  the  Armenian 
genodde  dkl  not  occur.  However,  ttw  evi- 
dence teHs  us  ottwrwise.  Ttw  Anwrican  Am- 
bassadcir  to  the  Ottonwn  Empire  during  ttw 
period  qr  ttw  genodde  reported  extensively  on 
ttw  coninuing  massacres  and  on  his  efforts  to 
t>ring  thim  to  an  end.  More  recently,  last  year 
a  United  Nations  human  rights  panel  in 
Geneva!  spedfk»lly  dted  the  Armenian  geno- 
dde. Both  Presklent  Carter  and  Presklent 
Reagan  have  reaffirmed  American  recognition 
of  this  9^eat  tragedy. 

We  in  America  have  a  special  rote  to  play  in 
ensuring  ttwt  this  tragk;  chapter  in  human  his- 
tory is  jDot  forgotten.  Ttw  survivors  of  ttw 
gerwdde  who  emigrated  to  ttw  UnKed  States 
have  hdped  to  build  a  strong,  prosperous  and 
free  rwfiixi.  Furthermore,  as  a  leader  of  the 
free  wofkl,  the  United  States  must  remember 
all  vkrtii^s  of  tyranny  and  injustice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  canrwt  altow  ignorance, 
prejudkx  or  stx)rt  memories  to  rewrite  history. 
Today's  special  order  reaffirms  our  dedk»tion 
to  ttw  principles  of  persorwl  and  reRgtous 
freedotri  and  to  our  commitment  to  promoting 
peace  and  liberty  throughout  ttw  workl.  I 
pledge  my  personal  commitment  to  ttwse 
goals  and  I  will  continue  my  efforts  to  erwure 
ttwt  ttw  Armenian  gerwdde  is  neNor  again  for- 
gotten. 

Mrs.  BOUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  comr^wmoration  of  all  ttw  Armenian  peopte 
who  ware  vwtims  of  a  terribto  campaign  of 
gerwckfe  during  ttw  early  decades  of  ttito  oerv 
tury.  It  \i  important  ttwt  vre  remember  ttwee 
wtw  dted.  tx>th  to  honor  ttwir  memory  and  to 
preventjsimilar  tragedtes  in  ttw  future. 

Ttwrs  shouM  be  no  doubt  about  the  extent 
and  tai^Me  rwture  of  tiw  crimes  ttwt  were 
oommitjad  against  ttw  Armenian  peopte 
during  tw  nite  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Tlw 
historwal  record  s  full  of  appalling  detaite  of 
the  crusi  genodde  that  was  waged  against  Ar- 
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menians.  The  cabiea  of  our  own  d^itomats 
wtw  were  there  bear  grim  testimony  to  ttw 
tragedy. 

As  ttw  scate  of  aulfering  becanw  known, 
ttw  American  peopte  responded  witti  genuine 
sympathy  and  support  for  ttw  Armenian 
peopte.  We  made  every  effort  to  stop  the  kill- 
ing, and  operwd  our  country  as  a  refuge  from 
persecution.  Thouaands  of  Armenians  came 
to  ttw  United  States  in  search  of  a  new  life— 
ttwy  and  ttwir  ctMren  and  grandctilMren  are 
now  successful,  contributing  members  of  our 
communities.  I  sm  pleased  ttwt  my  congres- 
skKWl  dtotrkrt  to  home  to  one  of  ttw  largest  Ar- 
menian communities  in  Amerwa,  and  I  am 
honored  to  represent  them.  They  exemplify 
ttw  highest  standsnte  of  family  lite,  education- 
al achievements,  and  Amerwan  patriotiam. 

Later  ttw  year,  just  as  in  prevkws  years,  ttw 
House  wM  conskler  legtolation  ttwt  wouM  des- 
ignate a  day  of  rememtxance  for  ttw  Armeni- 
an victims  of  genodde.  I  wouM  like  to  take 
ttw  opportunity  to  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  ttito  bHI.  Thto  legtolation  deseraes  our 
support  not  only  because  of  our  sympathy  for 
ttw  Armenian  vtotims  of  gerwdde.  tHJt  also  tw- 
cause  the  best  way  to  prevent  future  genodde 
to  by  condemning  past  genodde.  There 
shoukj  be  no  question  where  the  United 
States  stands  on  ttW  critical  human  rigtits 


In  dosing,  I  woukl  like  to  ttwnk  my  col- 
leagues from  Califomto  for  sponsoring  ttw 
special  order.  By  reminding  the  House  and  ttw 
Nation  of  ttw  Armenian  genodde,  you  pro- 
mote respect  for  human  rights  for  all  peopte. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  term  "geno- 
dde." coined  in  1944  t>y  a  man  who  had  49 
members  of  his  family  put  to  deatti  simply  be- 
cause of  ttwir  race  and  reiigton,  denotes  the 
deliberate  practice  of  exterminating  an  entire 
race.  Even  before  the  coinage  of  ttw  term 
such  an  atrocity  was  flagrantly  in  use. 

From  1915  to  1923,  1.5  millk>n  Arnwntons 
living  in  Turkey  under  ttw  Ottoman  Empire 
were  systematically  and  purposely  massacred. 
Hundreds  of  ttiousands  of  Armenians  were 
uprootted  from  ttwir  homes  and  eittwr  kilted 
outright  worked  to  death  in  orw  of  ttw  labor 
camps  or  sent  into  exile.  During  ttw  general 
mobilization  of  the  Turkish  Army,  Armenian 
men  like  ttwir  Turidsh  counterparts  were 
called  into  servkw.  However,  these  Armenian 
men  were  then  disarmed  and  massacred. 

The  term  used  during  ttwt  period  for  such 
twrrors  was  resettlement  The  similarity  in  ttw 
resetttement  poKcy  in  Turkey  and  that  in 
Hitier-ruled  Germany  is  eerie. 

Just  as  we  must  never  forget  the  Hotocaust 
ttwt  took  the  lives  of  6  millwn  Jews  and  7  mH- 
Ikxi  ottwr  Europeans,  so  we  can  never  forget 
ttw  twrribto  plight  of  ttw  Armenians.  To  com- 
memorate the  genodde  of  the  Armeniarw  per- 
petrated t>y  ttw  Ottoman  Empire  to  to  recog- 
nize past  injustices  and  learn  from  ttwm.  Or^ 
ttwn  can  we  ascertain  ttwt  history  will  not 
repeat  itself  and  efforts  at  twtorical  revision 
will  be  repelled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  witti  a  strong  penctwnt  for  ac- 
curate history.  I  give  my  wtwtetwarted  support 
to  ttw  Armenian  genodde  tiill. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  take 
a  moment  to  remember  s  tragedy  befallen 
upon  a  peopte.  From  1915  to  1923  ttw  Arme- 
nian population  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in 


what  to  now  Turitey,  was  ■yitemsicaly  tsrgsl- 
ed  for  persecutioa  Thto  adton  iiy  the  Otto- 
man government  reaiAed  in  ttw  daattw  of 
more  ttw  1 .5  mifiten  Armenians  and  ttw  forced 
exie  of  500,000  ottwrs. 

I  have  received  many  lettere  from  ooiwtito- 
ente  who  kwt  memtwre  of  ttwir  famHas  in  thto 
poittcaRy  and  radafiy  motivated  program  of 
mass  murdsr  and  twbed.  Ttw  Iwsrt-wrenching 
tales  of  peopte  wtw  kwt  ynmi^wniiiln,  par- 
ents, liroltwrs,  ststere,  and  cousins  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  In  fuH,  yet  ttw  ssdiwss  snd 
deapsir  of  their  kwsss  tel  the  real  story  of  ttw 
honibte  legacy  thto  event  has  left  behind. 

Ten  United  States  Preaktonts,  indudkig 
Ronakl  Reagan,  have  pubfidy  recognized  the 
Armenian  genodde.  The  U.S.  Congress  hss 
calted  for  a  day  of  remembrance  wt^  would 
can  national  attention  to  ttito  20tti  oenluy 
t«gedy  ttwt  became  a  forewnner  to  Nazi  Ger- 
many's genoddal  campaign  against  ttw  Jews. 
We  must  join  in  thto  cal  to  inaure  ttwt  such  a 
calamity  will  never  again  be  pennitted  to 
happen. 

Setting  askte  April  24. 1967  as  National  Day 
of  Rememtxrarwe  of  ttw  Armenian  Gerwdde 
of  1915  wM  serve  as  a  reminder  to  us  all  of 
ttw  hontite  attodttes  suffered  by  ttwse 
peopte.  I  ask  ttwse  of  my  ooloagues  who 
have  not  yet  joirwd  hlouae  Joint  Resotutton 
132  to  do  so  today. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  participate  in  ttW  spedai  ontor  oommemo- 
reting  Armenian  Martyr's  Day.  It  wm  on  April 
24,  1915,  ttwt  agents  of  ttw  Ottoman  Empire 
rounded  up  200  leadera  of  ttw  Armenian  com- 
munity in  Constantinopte  and  exterminatad 
ttwm.  Ttito  was  but  the  beginning  of  ttw  geno- 
dde of  ttw  Amwnian  peopte  which  lasted  8 
years  and  claimed  1.5  mMon  ikes. 

Today,  72  years  later,  we  have  gattwred  to 
pay  homage  to  ttw  Armenian  victims  of  thto 
brutal  campaign  of  exterminafioa  We  must 
never  allow  ttw  memory  of  thto  Iwiribte  inci- 
dent to  fade  because  genodde  forgotten  to 
genodde  condoned.  In  thto  oontead.  I  am  also 
a  cosponsor  of  Kkxise  Joint  Resolufion  132, 
designating  April  24,  1967.  as  "ftaltonal  Day 
of  Remembrance  of  ttw  Armenian  Genodde 
of  1915-1923." 

Mr.  Speaker  K  saddens  ms  to  tt**  ttwt  ttw 
Armenian  genodde  was  only  ttw  first  of  a 
series  of  ttwse  most  heinous  crimes  perpe- 
trated in  ttw  20th  century,  indudaig  simisr 
outrages  in  Stalin's  Russia,  tfitfer's  Germany, 
and  Pol  Pot*  s  Cambodta.  As  a  dvttzad  nation, 
it  to  our  duty  to  memoriaize  ttwee  crimes 
against  mankind,  starting  witti  ttw  Armenian 
genodde.  We  must  rwver  afiow  future  genera- 
tions to  forget  that  ttwse  evente  occurred. 

By  remembering,  we  teach  a  leaaon  ttwt 
genodde  must  never  occur  again.  Let  us  twpe 
ttwt  future  generatiorw  teem  ttW  lessoa 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mtohigsn.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  caing  ttw  special 
order  on  the  Armenian  genodde,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  eiqirees  my  con- 
tinuing support  for  passage  of  House  Joint 
ResokJtton  132,  whKh  commemorates  ttw 
tragk:  events  ttwt  led  to  ttw  death  of  over  a 
mHInn  Armeniarw. 

It  appears  ttwt  there  are  ttvee  primary 
points  of  contention  in  ttito  debate,  aigunwrtts 
ttwt  at  times  contradtot  each  oltwr.  Let  me 
address  ttwse  issues  indMdualy. 


Tlw  first  afyumant  oomaa  from  thoas  win 
question  ttwt  tlw  (jwiMMkte  ever  ooouned.  But 
ttwre  to  rw  denying  reoontod  ttiatofy.  Tlw 
events  of  ttw  gerwxide  are  wel  documented 
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oy  Miwncan  iwnnans.  oovi  poBscsi  psrsss 
admowtedged  as  much  in  ttwir  national  party 
ptotfomw  of  1920. 1924.  and  1928.  PresMeote 
from  Woodrow  Wlaon  up  to  and  indudkig 
RonaM  Reagan  recognized  and  condemned 
ttw  genocide.  Ttw  UnHed  Naliora  and  even 
ttw  Turtdah  Goverrvnent  ttwt  immodtetoty  fol- 
lowed ttw  Ottoman  Empire  atoo  officiaiy  ac- 
knowledged ttw  events. 

Ttw  second  argument  to  ttwt  even  if  ttw 
genocide  dU  occur,  we  should  let  ttw  memory 
sleep.  To  turn  away  from  ttito  tragedy  would 
be  unconadonabte.  We  study  and  retell  ttw 
Holocaust  to  perpetuate  ttw  memory  of  its  vic- 
tims, not  to  condemn  ttw  current  German  ad- 
ministration. By  recognizing  ttw  Armenian 
genocide  we  seek  only  to  assert  for  posterity 
ttwt  ttwse  evente  dkl  surely  tatw  place.  And 
we  must  always  be  on  guard  not  to  let  history 
repeat  Itself . 

Indeed,  ttw  U.&  Hotocaust  Memorial  Coun- 
d  has  ctiosen  to  include  ttw  Armenian  geno- 
dde as  part  of  its  museum,  and  has  verified 
ttw  ctwonotogy  of  evente  of  ttw  genodde.  Let 


The  fate  of  the  Aimenlaos  should  be  in- 
cluded in  any  dlacuasion  of  genodde  in  the 
20tb  century. 

Ttw  ttwd  and  final  argument  suggests  ttwt 
we  offend  and  even  emban«ss  our  afltes,  ttw 
Turics,  witti  ttouse  Jdnt  F^esokition  132.  Cteer- 
ly,  ttito  to  not  an  attempt  as  sorrw  woukl  por- 
tray it,  to  exact  revenge  on  Turkey  by  corv 
demning  ttw  cunent  rsgkne.  In  fact  the  reso- 
kjtion  ptoMy  dtotingutohes  ttw  htotoricsl  rote  of 
ttw  Ottoman  Empire  from  the  pofides  and 
practices  of  ttw  modem-day  Turidsh  Reput)lto. 

The  genockte  coat  ttw  Armenian  peopte  not 
Just  a  huge  proportton  of  ttwir  populatfoa  but 
atoo  a  large  measure  of  ttwir  culture.  Ttw  sur- 
vivora  ere  a  continuing  reminder  and  verifk:a- 
tton  of  ttw  evente  ttwt  dkt  take  piece.  Each 
time  anottwr  sun>ivor  from  ttw  genodde 
passes  away,  we  toss  a  piece  of  history  and  a 
first-person  testimonisi  to  ttw  evente  ttwt  we 
afi  know  dkl  in  fact  occur. 

We  In  ttw  Congreea  wM  continue  to  recon- 
firm our  universal  condemnation  of  man's  In- 
humanity to  man;  wtwever  the  victim,  wtwever 
ttw  peipeti'ator,  wtwrever  and  whenever  the 
crime  occurs. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Meml>ers 
may  have  5  lectelatlve  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al on  the  subject  of  my  qjecial  order 
today.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hatxs  of  niinote).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
WALTER  E.  FAUMTROY.  CHAIR- 
IfAN.  CONCnCEBSIONAL  TASK 
FORCE  ON  HATH.  ON  CONSUL- 
TATION MISSION  TO  HAITI 

The  SPEAKER  i>ro  tempore.  Under 
a  iHcvlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fitni  the  Dlstriet  of  Columbia 
[Mr.  Fauhtkot]  is  recoenbsed  for  60 
minutes. 

OBniAI.  LB4TB 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ocmaent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revlae  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  this  special 
order.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  fmm  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  prtvflege  as  chair  of  the  Con- 
gressional Task  Force  on  Haiti  to 
travel  to  that  nation  during  the  re- 
cently concluded  Easter  recess.  I  am 
pleased  now  to  report  to  you.  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people  both  my  findings  and 
my  recommendations  as  to  how  we 
may  best  continue  assisting  Haiti 
through  its  delicate  and  challenging 
period  of  transitton  to  democracy. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  after  29 
years  of  rcfnessive.  exploitative  rule 
by  the  Duvaliers.  the  courageous  and 
long-abused  citizens  of  Haiti  gave  the 
world  on  February  7, 1986.  an  instruc- 
tive example  of  how  a  brutal  dictator- 
ship can  be  overthrown  without  re- 
sorting to  violence.  In  response,  the 
United  States  Congress,  led  "by  our  bi- 
partisan Congressional  Task  Force  on 
Haiti,  moved  through  what  we  called  a 
fleeting  window  of  opportunity  to 
assist  the  valiant  Haitian  people  by  ap- 
l»opriating  a  total  of  $101.8  million  in 
economic  assistance  through  the  pro- 
vision of  economic  suroort  funds,  de- 
velopment assistance.  Public  Law  480 
food  aid.  funding  for  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  the  Inter-American  Foundation. 
We  have  also  made  available  $1.5  mil- 
lion in  heavily  conditioned  and  moni- 
tored nonlethal  military  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  Parenthetically  de- 
spite this  conditionally.  I  remain  con- 
cerned about  evidence  which  indicates 
that  changes  in  the  command  and  con- 
trol structure  of  the  armed  forces  have 
not  led  to  positive  reforms.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  reports  that 
officers  accused  of  human  rights 
abuses  have  been  prcnaoted  rather 
than  disciplined.  This  doubling  of  the 
assistance  level  from  the  last  Duvalier 
year  was  designed  to  encourage  the 
Haitian  people  as  they  embarked  upon 
an  extremely  critical  and  delicate  tran- 
sition to  a  free  and  open  democratic 
society.  Our  goal  was  to  help  lay  the 
foundation  for  stability  based  on  Jus- 


!.  economic  security,  and  democracy 
for  aU  Haitians. 

My  trip  to  Haiti  during  the  Easter 
biteak.  April  12  through  17,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  assessing  the  progress 
made,  and  to  meet  with  various 
>r8  of  the  Haitian  population  to 
irtain  how  they  feel  the  United 
States  can  best  administer  its  aid  and 
trade  programs  to  benefit  HaitL 
Toward  that  end,  I  met  with  members 
o4  the  National  Governing  Council 
[uNG],  religious  leadership,  represent- 
aaves  of  business  and  labor,  those 
working  in  the  country  side  for 
bottom-up  development,  political  lead- 
en. Journalists,  and  representatives  of 
multilateral  development  institutions. 

t  come  away  from  my  factfinding 
mission  with  both  hopes  and  fears 
aliout  the  future  of  Haiti.  My  hopes 
stem  from  the  boundless  enthusiasm 
for  the  democratic  process  and  the  dis- 
ciplined determination  of  the  Haitian 
masses  to  break  with  Duvalierism  that 
w$8  demonstrated  In  the  March  29  ref- 
erendum on  the  new  constitution  for 
H^ti.  Thanks  to  the  brilliant  work  of 
tile  Constituent  Assembly  that  drafted 
the  document.  th6  thorough  exposure 
of  its  content  to  all  by  a  Just  and  com- 
mitted press,  and  the  noninterference 
of  the  military  in  the  balloting  proc- 
ess, the  tracks  leading  to  a  democratic 
society  free  of  the  old  Duvalierlst  ex- 
ploitation and  political  repression 
have  been  firmly  laid.  In  order  to  con- 
tinue this  process  toward  democratiza- 
tion, it  is  important  that  the  rights  of 
democratic  institutions,  such  as  a  free 
pBess.  human  rights  organizations  and 
election  monitoring  groups,  be  respect- 
ed as  the  electoral  process  proceeds. 
With  some  notable  exception,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  interim  government 
under  Gen.  Henri  Namphy  is  keeping 
hk  stated  commitment  to  work  for 
"ttie  flowering  of  a  real  and  functional 
democracy,  foimded  on  absolute  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  press  freedom, 
the  existence  of  free  trade  unions,  and 
the  functioning  of  organized  political 
parties." 

If  the  soon  to  be  named  elections 
commission  does  its  job  as  well  as  did 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  if  the 
press  and  the  military  perform  as  well 
a4  they  did  during  the  referendum.  I 
h^ve  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
elections  for  local  officials  in  late  July 
and  the  election  of  a  President,  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

3  November  1987  will  place  the  engine 
democracy  firmly  on  the  track  that 
leibda  to  a  more  Just  society,  political 
stability,  economic  recovery,  and  long- 
term  employment  for  the  Haitian 
people.  These  are  my  hopes. 

My  fears,  however,  are  that  if  a  seri- 
offi  economic  crisis  that  is  engulflng 
HEdti  at  this  very  moment  is  not  dealt 
with  in  the  next  2  months,  the  Haitian 
people  may  not  be  able  to  place  the 
eiigine  of  a  stable  elected  government 
oil  the  tracks  of  freedom  so  magnifi- 
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cenUy llatd  by  the  referendum  on  the 
ccmstll  ution.  Let  me  now  outline  two 
dimeni  ions  of  that  crisis  and  two  steps 
that  11  believe  the  United  States  and 
the  multilateral  development  institu- 
tions i^ust  take  immediately  to  assist 
Haiti. 


>iioiac  cuBis:  coinaABAiiD  nam 

STRnCTURAL  ADJTTSnmiT 

To  the  credit  of  the  CNG.  the  inter- 
im gofemment  has  moved  decisively 
to  rectify  many  of  the  economic  and 
fiscal  practices  of  the  fallen  Duvalier 
regime  which  favored  a  ruling  elite  to 
the  d^fiment  of  the  poor  majority.  It 
has  taken  several  initiatives  to  liberal- 
ize th«i  economy  and  promote  private 
sector  investment.  For  example,  the 
highly  regressive  export  tax  on  coffee 
has  been  reduced:  the  intention  is  to 
abolish  it  altogether  by  October  1987. 
The  a^haic  system  of  quotes  on  im- 
portea  commodities  which  raised  the 
cost  o^  essentials  for  the  Haitian  con- 
sumer if  ar  above  world  market  prices  is 
being  {eliminated.  The  ports  of  Gon- 
aives.  Petit  Ooave,  and  Miragoane 
have  been  reopened  and  a  national 
ssrstem  of  tariffs  is  being  erected.  A 
new  i|icome  tax  law  has  eliminated 
high  i^urginal  personal  tax  rates  in 
favor  of  a  new  broader  based  lower 
margiiml  rates. 

For  example,  to  halt  economic  and 
financial  losses  and  to  enhance  con- 
sumer i  purchasing  power,  two  major 
public  industrial  enterprises,  the  Dar- 
bonne  Sugar  Mill  and  the  EN  AOL  veg- 
etable oil  plant  were  closed.  In  both 
cases  workers  were  offered  severance 
pay  and  in  the  case  of  EN  AOL,  its  200 
workeis  were  offered  the  option  of 
ninnlng  the  factory  as  a  cooperative. 
That's  the  good  news. 

The  bad  news  is  however  twofold: 

First  The  shock  of  the  new  econom- 
ic fre^om  and.  perhaps,  a  too  quick 
and  rKid  application  of  free  market 
principles  have  created  a  contraband 
maik«  that  threatens  to  throw  tens 
of  thousands  of  Haitian  workers  and 
farmers  out  of  work  which  would 
create  so  much  chaos  that  scheduled 
elections  could  at  worst  be  canceled  or 
at  best  produce  an  elected  government 
faced  with  insurmountable  economic 
and  public  order  difficulties. 

Second.  Precisely  because  the  United 
States  has  tried  so  hard  to  help  in 
HaiU  In  this  period  of  transition,  our 
detractors  are  successfully  marketing 
the  U9f oimded  myth  that  the  contra- 
td  other  economic  difficulties 
experienced  by  Haiti  are  the 
>f  an  insidious  American  plan  to 
le  and  subjugate  Haiti, 
respect  to  the  latter.  I  find 
myself  leandng  heavily  on  the  words  of 
Rudyird  Kipling: 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about 
you  ar^  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you; 
If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men 
doubt  you.  but  make  allowance  for  their 
doubtiitgtoo  .  .  . 


In  an  effort  to  ke^  my  head  and 
keep  my  eyes  on  the  prize  of  democra- 
tization and  economic  recovery,  I  have 
developed  recommendations  for  two 
sets  of  steps  that  the  United  States  in 
cooperation  with  Haiti,  other  donor 
nations  and  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment institutions  can  take  to  help  re- 
solve the  bad  news  part  of  my  find- 
ings. Before  lajring  out  the  emergency 
short-term  and  the  prudent  long-term 
actions  that,  in  my  view,  need  to  be 
undertaken,  let  me  outline  in  more 
detail  the  growing  contraband  and 
antl- Americanism  problem  in  Haiti. 


CONTRABAHD 

Contraband  trade  was  always  a  prob- 
lem during  the  Duvalier  years;  It  was 
exclusive  illegal  trade  engaged  in  by 
the  Duvaliers,  their  associates,  and  the 
Ton  Ton  Macoutes.  It  was  an  activity 
that  enriched  a  few,  and  corrupted 
and  impoverished  government.  The 
opening  of  the  ports,  the  elimination 
of  costly  monopolies  and  other  trade 
t}arriers  have  served  to  democratize 
contraband— now  everybody  is  getting 
into  it  The  result  is  that,  while  the 
masses  of  Haitian  consumers  are  get- 
ting a  much  needed  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  such  staples  as  rice  and  sugar, 
Haitian  rice  and  sugar  producers  are 
being  priced  out  of  the  market.  Ten- 
sions are  mounting  rapidly  between 
those  whose  jobs  are  threatened  and 
those  engaged  in  contraband  trade, 
and  many  thousands  are  picking  up 
bad  habits  of  corruption  and  deceit 
that  could  spell  serious  trouble  for 
economic  and  political  stability  in  the 
future. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  exam- 
ples. Miami  Rice  has  become  a  house- 
hold word  in  Haiti  during  the  past 
year.  U.S.  rice  merchants  are  loading 
tons  of  surplus  U.S.  rice  on  ships  in 
Miami  and  sailing  them  to  the  newly 
opened  and  poorly  guarded  ports  of 
Gonaives,  Petit  Goave,  and  Miragoane. 
For  the  first  time  in  decades,  these 
cities  are  now  bustling  centers  of  eco- 
nomic activity  not  only  because  the 
poor  have  jobs  unloading  a  variety  of 
contraband  items  including  rice  and 
stolen  bicycles,  but  also  because  they 
can  sell  Miami  rice  across  Haiti  for  $24 
per  100-pound  sack  compared  to  $28 
per  100-pound  sack  for  rice  grown  in 
the  ArUbonite  Valley.  The  prevailing 
wisdom  is  that  the  Army  is  taking  over 
the  role  of  the  Macoutes  as  partici- 
pants in  and  protectors  of  the  illegal 
contraband  trade. 

The  result  has  been  that  Haitian 
farmers  are  now  selling  their  rice  at  a 
loss  or  at  significantly  lower  profit 
margins,  "^iihig  into  question  the 
future  of  wa«tJ*n  rice  production.  It 
should  be  noted  that  as  early  as  De- 
cember 1986  it  was  estimated  that 
36,000  metric  tons  of  rice  or  one-third 
of  the  national  production  could  not 
be  sold.  An  estimated  200.000  Haitian 
farmers  are  losing  their  livelihood.  I 
was  told  of  two  bloody  confrontations 


between  rice  farmers  and  poor  partici- 
pants in  the  contraband  rice  trade  in 
which  Army  personnel  shot  and  killed 
Haitian  rice  growers.  TOisions  are 
mounting  daily. 

Another  example  of  the  destabiliz- 
ing effect  of  contraband  is  sugar.  The 
drastic  reduction  of  the  United  States 
sugar  quota  for  Haiti's  neighbor  on 
the  island,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
has  resulted  in  a  large  surplus  of  re- 
fined sugar  which  is  being  dumped  on 
the  Haitian  market  as  contraband  at  a 
cost  of  between  $20  and  $24  per  100- 
pound  sack.  Haitian  sugar  is  selling  at 
$27  per  100-pound  sack.  As  a  conse- 
quence, only  last  weelt,  on  ^ril  15, 
Hasco  [Haitian  American  Sugar  Co.] 
closed  down  its  sugar  mill  throwing 
3.000  sugar  plant  workers  on  the 
streets  and  jeopardizing  the  livelihood 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  sugar  growers 
throughout  Haiti. 

If  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked  be- 
cause of  its  short-term  benefit  to  the 
Haitian  consumer  and  to  corrupt,  ille- 
gal traders,  contraband  could  develop 
into  such  a  long-term  liability  as  to 
create  not  only  permanent  political 
and  economic  instability  but  also  to 
make  of  Haiti  a  literal  buccaneer 
nation. 


AMTI-AMKRICAinSIl 

Added  to  the  contraband  problem 
and  indeed  feeding  upon  it.  is  a  grow- 
ing anti-Americanism  by  which  the 
United  Stotes  is,  in  my  view,  unjusti- 
fiably blamed  for  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Haitian  people. 
This  anti-Americanism  1b  made  plausi- 
ble by  the  widely  held  perception  that 
for  far  too  long  the  U.S.  foreign  policy 
establishment  was  tolerant  of  the  Du- 
valier dictatorship.  The  UJS.  cannot 
and  should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
corruption  and  malfeasance  that  in- 
hibits development  programs  which 
could  create  jobs  and  improve  agricul- 
tural production.  Let  me  cite  for  you  a 
couple  of  examples  of  what  I  mean. 

no  RKPOnJIATIOH  PKOGRAll 

In  1980,  an  African  swine  flu  epi- 
demic had  so  infected  the  Haitian  pig 
population  that  it  was  deemed  a 
threat  to  swine  herds  throughout 
Latin.  Central,  and  North  America. 
The  Government  of  Haiti  agreed  to  an 
international  program  to  eradicate  the 
entire  H<Mti*"  pig  population  on  condi- 
tion that  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  would  provide  a  $20  mil- 
lion concessionary  loan  to  pay  for  a 
complete  pig  repopulation  program. 
Three  years  into  the  eradication  pro- 
gram—Peppad^) — it  became  dear  that 
the  IDB  had  not  designed  a  repopula- 
tion program  that  could  secure  the 
return  of  pigs  to  small  scale  fanners. 

To  my«"«^*«"  the  integrity  of  the 
international  community  and  to  re- 
store to  Haiti  an  important  sector  of 
its  economy  and  culture,  the  United 
States  agreed  on  a  bilateral  basis  to 
design  and  in4>lement  an  "interim  pig 
repopulation    project."    Administered 


by  United  States  AID.  the  program 
bunt  pig  repopulation  centeca 
throughout  Haiti,  provided  them  with 
initial  stotes  of  diaeaae  free  United 
States  pigs,  trained  Haitian  farmen  in 
the  care  and  cultivation  of  the  pigs, 
and  began  distributing  frigs  free  of 
charge  to  the  small  scale  farmers  from 
whom  infected  pigs  were  taken.  To 
date,  we  have  redistributed  more  than 
70.000  pigs  to  rural  HaitL 

Due  to  the  failure  of  the  IDB  to 
meet  its  commitment,  however,  three 
crises  with  respect  to  the  pig  program 
have  developed  for  which  the  United 
States  is  being  blamed.  The  first  is  the 
unavailability  of  affordable  feed  for 
the  growing  pig  population.  The 
second  is  the  absence  of  a  swine  hus- 
bandry extension  program  that  em- 
phasizes the  appropriate  production  of 
swine  feed  stuffs  in  association  with 
food  crop  production  on  the  Haitian 
farm.  The  third  is  the  absence  of  a  nar 
tional  veterinary  service  to  provide 
health  surveillance  to  detect  and  pre- 
vent disease  among  the  livestock  of 
Haitians  farmers. 

United  States  detractors  have  con- 
cocted the  myth  that  part  of  the 
American  plan  was  to  kill  all  the  pigs 
in  Haiti,  replace  them  with  huge 
American  pigs  whom  they  could  not 
feed  and  who  would  end  up  eating  the 
farmers'  children.  This  ridiculous 
killer  pig  theory  is  v>parently  gaining 
currency  among  Haitians  who  have 
been  misled  and  denied  knowledge  of 
all  the  facts.  The  fact  is  that  the 
United  States  pigs  will  be  of  more 
value  to  the  Haitian  farmer  because  it 
is  bigger  and  more  prolific,  that  is  it 
produces  an  average  litter  of  nine  pig- 
lets, two  times  per  year,  as  compared 
to  the  four  piglet  litter,  one  time  every 
18  months,  of  the  traditional  Haitian 

pig. 

To  produce  this  good  result  natural- 
ly requires  more  food.  Thus  when  a 
feed  production  program  is  incorporat- 
ed into  the  Haitian  farming  syston.  it 
will  enrich  both  the  farmer  and  the 
pig  producer  who  will  have  a  much 
larger  pig  to  sell  and  more  of  them. 


OOirntABAHD— THK  AMKUCAH  PUUI 

Another  part  of  the  antl-Amertcan- 
ism  theme  l>eing  struck  by  a  growing 
nimiber  of  frustrated  Haitians  is  the 
idea  that  the  contraband  invasion  is 
part  of  an  American  plot  to  destroy 
tlie  rice  and  sugarcane  industries  in 
Haiti,  increase  dependency,  and  turn 
the  people  against  one  another  and  de- 
stablliae  Haiti  so  completely  that  elec- 
tions wUl  never  be  held  and  power  will 
revert  to  a  repressive  Duvalerist  mili- 
tary that  wUl  reduce  Haiti  to  a  cheap 
lalM>r  workshop  for  American  imperial- 
ists. As  ridiculous  as  such  a  thesis 
sounds,  there  are  those  who  point  to 
MiMni  rice,  stolen  bicycles  and  ending 
the  DcHninican  Republic  sugar  quota 
as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
American  plan. 
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So  there  you  have  It— two  bits  of  bad 
nem  tram  HaltL*  A  Mverely  deetabflis- 
inc  economtc  aWs  brought  about  by 
oontimbaad  trade  that  threatens  to 
derafl  the  pfrooeH  of  democrattntton 
and  economic  recovery  In  Haiti;  and  a 
growini  anti-Amerleanism  in  Haiti 
that  unjustifiably  attributes  this  crisis 
to  an  imidious  American  plan. 

V J.  roucns  urn  nm  matLkTaua. 
nanxonoas:  iBBTWo  ronn  PAinmoT  njui 

To  help  remedy  this  situation.  I  will 
attempt  to  persuade  the  United  States 
Oovemment  and  certain  multilateral 
devetofanent  institutions  to  pn^oae  to 
Haiti,  in  the  next  2  months,  a  short- 
term  emeneney  economic  program 
and  a  medtum-tetm  economic  recovery 
IMfOgram  to  aanre  that  a  newly  elected 
govenunent  has  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  develop:  and  implement  its  own 
program  In  a  relatively  stable  environ- 
ment. 


UBUUJUSAL  ABrosmSBT 

Ify  slunt  tenn  emergency  plan  has 
four  features: 

First,  that  we  help  deal  with  the 
contraband  problem  by  »^^^h^^lg  ^11  as 
yet  uncommitted  fiscal  year  1987  eco- 
nomic support  funds  for  Haiti  avail- 
able for  a  cooperative  effort  between 
United  States  Cnatoms  and  Haiti  Cus- 
toms to  provide  the  f  (dlowlng: 

The  training  of  an  adequate  cadre  of 
Haitian  customs  officials. 

Adequate  radar  equipment,  coast 
guard  vessels  and  new  barracks  where 


Second,  that  structural  adjustment 
loans  be  made  to  Haiti  by  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  VDtFi  to  do  the  f  oQowIng: 

Provide  credit  to  offset  the  negative 
copsequencea  of  the  Uberaliaatlon  of 
tarlfEB  and  duties. 

Compensate  raw  material  producers 
in  Haiti  f <»■  losses  they  incurred  as  a 
result  of  investments  they  made  last 
year  not  anticipating  the  contraband 
uiiais. 

Finance  a  feasibility  study  of  short- 
and  medium-term  alternative  uses  to 
which  both  land  and  available  cwital 
might  be  profitably  put. 

Cqmpensate  laid  off  workers  and  re- 
train them  for  new  Jobs.  eqiedaUy  in 
mtenvises  off ertog  the  potoitial  for 
technological  transfer,  capital  forma- 
tion and  upward  mobility.  Industrial 
development  with  a  potential  for  link- 
ages throughout  the  w^ttifim  economy 
should  be  targeted. 

Finance  investment  by  dJ^laced  raw 
material  investors  in  the  factories  or 
other  viable  investment  activities  sug- 
gested by  the  above-mentioned  feasi- 
bility study. 

Use  any  available  ESF  funds  in  con- 
junction with  the  World  Bank,  and 
IMP  structural  adjustment  loans  to  ac- 
complish the  above. 

Third,  send  a  high  level  delegaUtm 
of  United  States  officials  to  Haiti  to 
discuss  this  two-iwonged  offer  of  emer- 


mcy  Msistance  and  thus  demonstrate 
by  our  willingness  to  help  the  CNO 
implement  such  a  program  that  the 
Ubited  States  is  not  behind  the  destar 
blization  that  Increased  contraband 
activity  threatens  to  produce. 

^urth.  that  the  U.S.  sponsor  seri- 
oits  dtwniaslons  with  the  World  Bank 
a^d  other  economic  interests  In  the 
rasion  to  determine  what  domestic 
fopd  and  export  opportunities  may 
e^ist  for  balanced  agricultural  produc- 
tion. The  World  Bank  has  already 
done  research  on  this  subject.  (World 
Bank  Report  No.  5601-HA.) 
tt^avu-TWKM  fsooram:  osviLonixiiT  op  a  s- 

VSAI  FLAM  POR  HATTIAB  OHOWTB  AMD  DBVIL- 

•FMnrr 

'o  be  of  assistance  to  the  elected 
'emment  that  is  to  take  office  in 
jbruary  1988.  the  United  States, 
other  donor  nations  and  the  relevant 
mjiltHateral  development  institutions 
tuld  begin  now  to  develop  with  key 
ins  in  the  Interim  government  a 
and  information  base  for  de- 
Ions  that  the  elected  government 
have  to  make  during  its  first  5 
yebirs.  To  that  end.  I  propose  that  the 
Uiited  States  and  the  CNO  convene  a 
miieting  of  representatives  of  key 
dc  Dor  nations,  the  IMF,  the  IDB.  the 
Wnrld  Bank,  and  U.S.  AID  to  do  the 
fouowing: 

iisaess  what  is  being  considered  by 
each  nation  and  multilateral  institu- 
tiqn  in  terms  of  assistance  projects 
with  and  for  HaltL 

|>etermine  the  compatibility  of  the 
va|1ous  projects  being  planned  and 
hdw  they  relate  to  one  another. 

Organize  consultations  between  the 
international  community  and  key  in- 
itions  within  Haiti,  including  the 
lous  commimity,  the  business 
ir.  labor  organizations,  and  the  in- 
tefim  government  to  assure  that  all 
uiiderstand  the  natiire  of  the  data 
thiit  is  being  developed  as  an  informa- 
ti(m  base  for  the  new  elected  govem- 
m^t. 

The  coordination  of  the  various  aid 
projects  and  the  data  developed 
should,  in  my  view,  make  Job  creation 
th^  first  order  of  business.  It  would 
im  to  me  that  the  Government's 
role  in  that  quest  would  be  infrastruo- 
development:  The  building  of 
,  schools  and  health  care  faclll- 
and  the  provision  of  personnel 
services  pursuant  thereto.  An- 
other req)ectfully  suggested  role  of 
th0  interim  government  would  be  to 
ivene  business  organizations  and 
ir  unions  to  assess  comparative 
tr  costs  and  to  assist  union  develop- 
ment in  HaitL 

Data  for  such  a  5-year  plan  should 
identify  prospective  markets  for  agri- 
cultiual  production  and  any  new, 
vigble  sectors  of  Job  creating  activity 
thkt  might  develop  within  or  come  to 
H£tL 

finally,  the  international  grouping 
thut  I  ask  the  United  States  Govem- 
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ment  jto  convene  should  suggest  the 
best  o(  mbination  of  aid  and  trade  rela- 
tionships that  Haiti  should  have  with 
>untries  to  promote  long  term 
(y  and  growth.  I  say  this  be- 
outside  assistance  alone  can 
3le  Haiti  to  cope  with  the  va- 
>f  poverty,  weather,  commodity 
luctuations  or  the  availability  of 
Vestment  needed  to  finance  a 
certain  level  of  growth.  That  ci4>acity 
can  come  only  with  reliance  on  trade 
relations  with  others  in  the  region,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  of  America. 

PLAK  KCHOBS  KSCKMT  mTLTILATKRAL  BAKK 

AoannxmB 

As  c|iairman  of  the  House  wariUng 
Subcoaimittee  on  International  Devel- 
opmenjt  Institutions  and  Finance,  I  am 
keenly]  aware  of  several  multilateral 
development  bank  agreements  reached 
last  y^  during  negotiations  for  MDB 
replenishments  and  capital  Increases 
that  will  not  only  encourage  the  two 
point  plan  I  offer  but  would  also 
afford  the  World  Bank  an  opportunity 
to  implement  the  new  agreements  on  a 
pilot  ^sis  in  Haiti. 

As  peputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Develobing  Nations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury,  James  W.  Conrow 
stated  at  a  hearing  before  my  subcom- 
mittee earlier  this  month: 

Over  the  put  year  and  a  half  we  have  en- 
hanced; multilateral  cooperation  consider- 
ably, we  have  put  In  place  new  arrange- 
ments ft>r  closer  economic  policy  coordina- 
tion, lliese  mutual  efforts— and  the  U.8. 
leaderslilp  that  drives  them— must  continue 
and  be  extended  If  we  are  going  to  resolve 
the  problems  confronting  the  International 
economy. 

Haiti  is  a  prime  example  of  what 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Conrow 
describes  as  one  of  the  "many  under- 
developed countries  that  are  nurturing 
infant  Jdemocracies  and  need  support 
to  sustein  their  efforts."  Among  the 
new  arrangements  reached  by  the 
MDB's  that  would  encourage  reforms 
while  coordinating  and  catalyzing 
other  iiources  of  finance  to  promote 
growthj,  development  and  stability  in 
Haiti  are: 

A  new  IMF/World  Bank  Policy 
Framework  Program  that  caUs  for  the 
development  of  a  "single  comprehen- 
sive lockage"  that  will  address  the 
>nomic  and  structural  needs 
of  the  lowest  income  countries.  The 
recipient  country,  the  IMF  and  the 
World :  Bank  are  iirged  to  negotiate 
medium-term  plans  supported  by  the 
lending  arrangements  of  the  IMF 
structiiral  adjustment  facility,  and  bi- 
lateral aid  agencies— coordinated  by 
the  World  Bank.  This  agreement 
tracks  [perfectly  with  point  2  of  my 
plan:  $1  to  $3.5  billion  of  the  IDA  Vm 
replentthment  is  to  be  used  for  adjust- 
ment landing  which  fosters  the  ability 
of  JDh  recipients  to  achieve  sound, 
sustainable  growth.  This  agreement 
tracks  perfectly  with  point  1  of  my 
plan. 


A  Multilateral  Investment  Guaran- 
tee Agency  CMIGA]  is  esUblished 
under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Bank. 
What  an  incentive  that  will  be  to  en- 
courage private  sector  equity  invest- 
ment In  Haiti  in  both  the  short  and 
medium  term  in  Haiti! 

Underdeveloped  coimtaies  like  Haiti 
that  are  nurturing  infant  democracies 
will  benefit  from  policy  changes  such 
as  these  that  wiU  Improve  incentives 
and  reduce  economic  distortions  that 
tend  to  discriminate  against  them. 
The  social  costs,  institutional  and  po- 
litical difficulties  and  financial  re- 
quirements for  Haiti  to  make  much 
needed  policy  changes  and  sustain 
Itself  through  adjustment  process  are 
indeed  extensive. 

The  application  of  these  kinds  of 
new  agreements  reached  by  the  multi- 
lateral development  Institutions  with 
Haiti  represents  an  enormous  chal- 
lenge but  one  that  must  be  undertak- 
en to  establish  there  the  f  oimdation 
for  the  sustained  economic  recovery 
necessary  to  the  promotion  and  well- 
being  of  a  democratic  Haitian  nation, 
and  provide  there  the  stability  neces- 
sary for  bringing  that  great  country 
into  a  full  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment, free  of  the  old  Duvalist  re- 
pression and  exploitation. 

no2SO 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  thank 
the  House  for  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  them  and  with  you  our  new 
plan,  an  emergency  short-term  plan  to 
deal  with  the  economic  crisis  presently 
upon  Haiti,  and  a  medium-term  pro- 
gram that  could  result  in  a  5-year  plan 
that  the  newly  elected  government 
could  embark  upon  once  it  is  elected, 
and  begins  to  serve  in  February  of 
1988 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  for  arranging  this 
special  order  to  maintain  public  focus  on  the 
situation  in  Haiti.  Mr.  Fauntroy  has  been  an 
outstanding  leader  in  the  effort  to  bring  social 
justice,  economic  devetopment.  democracy, 
and  respect  for  human  rights  to  Haiti  aiKi  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  in  this 
regard. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and  Intama- 
tkxial  Organizations,  I  am  deeply  conosmed 
over  the  plight  of  the  Haitian  people  and  have 
worked  to  promote  democracy  and  human 
rights  in  that  country.  Subcommittee  healings 
have  poignantly  depicted  the  severe  economic 
and  poMical  oondHiorB  which  Haitians  have 
king  endured. 

Haiti  is  now  at  a  turning  point  There  is  a 
real  opportunity  for  economic  growth  and  ttw 
establishment  of  democratk:  institutions  to 
guarantee  fundamental  rights.  The  Haitian 
people  have  removed  the  chains  of  despotism 
and  we  engaged  in  a  prooass  that  wM  ensure 
poMictf  stabKly  and  aoonomk:  viabMty. 

dearly,  the  United  Stales  has  a  role  to  play. 
We  must  listen  to  their  concerns  and  be  ready 
to  provide  neoasssiy  assistanoe  to 


sustsinable  growth  A  new  consiiluion  is  in 
place.  Local  and  national  olocliona  are  sched- 
uled, as  wel  as  a  preaidsntel  inaugunrtioa 

Nevertheless,  the  ailualion  remains  tenuous 
and  can  be  axptoited  and  manipUaled  by  the 
opponents  of  democracy.  I  am  confidant,  how- 
ever, that  the  courageous  and  enthusiastic 
Haitian  people  wH  continue  to  sunnount  ttw 
ramainirtg  dHfculties  and  acfiieve  tlw  type  of 
society  they  aspire.  We  should  be  prepared  to 
help  and  I  stand  ready  to  work  with  my  good 
friend  from  the  District  of  Columbia  toward 
tfiis  obiective. 


oompare  with  temw  agreed  to  liy  UJB. 
tractort? 


I  was  shamed  by 

response.  Ow  own  Dafanaa  Dspartnwnt  mm 
going  to  pemiit  oonkactore— '>irtwgiar  U.S.  or 
foreign — to  retain  tWe  to  the  pglsrfts  on  inwan- 
tions  developed  in  the  course  of  U.S.  fondad 


GOVERNMENT  PATENT  POLICY 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1987: 
STOPPING  THE  HIGH-TECH 
GIVEAWAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previotis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bustamahte] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Smpfh  of  Flonda.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Kolter  in  introducing  the 
Government  Patent  Policy  Act  Amendments 
of  1967. 

The  purpose  of  ttiis  bill  is  to  ctose  a  toop- 
hole  that  exists  in  current  law  that  pennits 
contractors  who  develop  patented  inventkxis 
funded  by  Federal  Moneys  to  circumvent  the 
domestk:  manufacturing  clause  under  sectkxi 
204,  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
Government  Patent  Policy  AcL 

The  Government  Patent  PoScy  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1987  wouM  extend  the  current  do- 
mestic manufacturing  requirement  to  all  con- 
tractors, assignees,  and  exchisive  licensees  of 
patented  inventtons  develoi>ed  with  Federal 
R&D  assistance. 

Last  January.  Members  of  the  Senate  dis- 
covered that  our  own  Government  increased 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  by  awarding  S9  billion  in 
military  contracts  for  equipment  purchases 
from  and  research  and  development  work  to 
foreign  companies  in  1986. 

The  findhig  prompted  Senator  Jeff  Binqa- 
UAH  of  New  Mexxx)  to  say,  and  I  quote: 

To  the  extent  that  we're  contracting  out 
and  depending  upon  foreign  companies  to 
accomplish  our  research,  we  are  losing  our 
cutting  edge  in  technology. 

Senator  Bingaman's  concerns  are  legiti- 
mate, outftows  of  U.S.  research  and  devetop- 
ment  moneys  to  foreign  contractors  subsidEe 
our  eoonomfc  competiltors  to  finance  commer- 
cial products  that  wil  compete  with  Amernan 
products  in  our  very  own  domestic  msiksL 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  issue  during 
a  simiar  but  separate  investigalion  involving 
the  Strategic  Defense  Intiative  noaoarch  Pro- 
gram [SOq.  Two  yeara  ago.  Armed  Services 
Conwryttee  Chairroan  Les  Aspm  and  I  wrote 
to  Defenae  Sacrstaiy  Caspar  Weinberger  re- 
gwding  U.S.  patent  right  pdcy  pertaining  to 
resevch  and  devetopment  by  foreign  partici- 
panls  involved  in  SOI  proiects. 
In  our  letter,  we  asked  the  Secretary: 
What  would  be  the  terms  of  agreement  of 
property-rights  ownetahip  of  potential  tedi- 
nolocies  developed  from  reaearch  conducted 
by  fordgn  partidpants?  And  how  do  they 


In  oltier  words.  Defense  waa  going  to  i 
foreign  contractors  to  retain  Sw  palant  rf^ili 
to  21  st-century  tachnoloQjss  lundad  enHrsly  at 
U.S.  taxpayore'  eaipensa. 

So  incradUedU  I  find  this  poicy  I  oonlin- 
ued  to  pursue  ttiia  inattei  in  oommMse  twar- 
ings  and  ttirough  further  ooneapondanoa.  In 
responses  received  from  DOO  dated  Febiuaiy 
24  and  August  28,  1966.  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment defended  its  poicy  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  adhering  to  existing  statutory  and  regu- 
latory poicy. 

After  dvecting  a  fourth  interrogatory  to  the 
Pentagon,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Defenae 
Acquisitkxi  and  Logistics  James  B.  Wade  in- 
formed me  that  DCX3  wouM  reverse  gaare  on 
tlie  patent  poKcy  questna 

Instead,  he  said,  on  contracts  psrlormod 
outside  the  United  Ststes,  the  Govsmmant 
win  now  acquire  title  to  SDi-generatad  tach- 
notogies  invented  t>y  foreign  contractors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfw  reason  why  our  poicy  on 
patent  rights  to  foreign  contractors  is  confus- 
ing and  remains  unclear  is  because  of  the 
simpte  fact  that  vre  have  no  pdcy  at  aN.  De- 
spite DOO's  contradtottons  and  reversal,  an 
Unclassified  versnn  of  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstandng  [MOU]  between  the  United  Stales 
snd  tfie  Federal  Republk:  of  Germany  reveals 
ttwt  our  Government  may  have  already  forfeit- 
ed the  commercial  rights  to  cutting  edge  tach- 
notogies  developed  by  foreign  contractors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  ttwre  is  no  ot)jectk>n.  I  would 
Nke  to  have  appear  in  the  Record  at  the  oorv 
elusion  of  my  remaria  a  copy  of  ttw  MOU  be- 
tween the  United  States  snd  the  Federal  Re- 
putiUc  of  Germany  on  ttie  agreement  of  tsciv 
notogy  transfer  and  the  stratagk:  defenae  initi- 
ative, as  reprinted  in  the  Cologne  Exprssa  I 
recommend  to  my  colleagues  to  read  and 
study  this  document  carefully.  Accordng  to  a 
Congressional  Research  Servk»  anaiyais  of 
this  agreement,  ".  .  .  retention  of  (patent)  tWe 
by  the  foreign  contractor  is  specifically  permM- 
ted  in  the  memorandum;  it  is  therefore  argu- 
able that  a  West  German  contractor  wouM 
possess  all  commercial  rights  for  any  patent- 
ed inventkxi  resuMing  from  research  funded  by 
United  States  Government  money,  sufafect  to 
ttw  minimum  rights  snd  marct>-in  rights  pos- 
sessed by  the  United  Statea" 

What  this  means  is  that  our  Government— 
which  is  wHng  to  foot  the  entire  bin  for  the  ra- 
ssMCh,  devetopment,  and  deployment  of 
SOI— has  very  ttde  equity  positton  in  the  com- 
mercisi  technologies  generated  from  SOI. 
That  is  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  aHed  coop- 
erabon.  Bear  in  mind  that  SOI  represents  the 
most  advanced  and  coaUy  mMtary  under- 
tMng  sinoe  the  esriy  days  of  the  Space  Pro- 
gram and  the  Manhattan  project.  wNch  cre- 
ated ttie  atomic  l>omb. 

What  this  means  is  that  we  are  pursuing  a 
mWwy  raaearch  and  devetopment  pdcy  that 
uMimataly  inanoea  our  own  intemaltooal  eco- 
nomic oompeMioa  Given  the  character  of  the 
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SOI  pra|0c^  I  And  Iras  poscy  loomtttof  snd  un- 
•ooflpMbtau  CongraHioMi  attics  of  fbraiyi'i 
oomiManO  law*  tuggMfd  ttwi  the  UnMsd 
SMNm  fsslrfct  oNihora  rsMvcti  snd  dsvslap- 
msnl  to  s  biiMsd  psrosnlsQS  bssiSb  Thtt  (nipM 
bs  worfhwMs,  but  such  sMsmsMvos  miss  ths 
poinL 

TTw  point  iK  Who  owns  ths  todwology  ds- 
vslopsd  undsr  Isdsraly  fundsd  loiwioii  oon- 
kwtt?  InMsadL  i  sudbssi  that  ws  nosd  to  loolt 
Si  sw  nyiv  swn— wnn  oonosons  oo  ws 
pisoo  on  inwnHons  t>y  foraign  porticipsnts 
mils  wtth  US.  Sisistonc ■? 

Ths  AlMflcsn  psopis  nosd  sssurancss  ttiat 
ttwir  hwssinisnls  in  Govsmmsnt-sponsofBd 
issssfch  snd  dswilopmsnt  wfl  not  rob  thsni 
of  tisir  Jobs,  bwknfit  whois  indusMss  in  Itteir 
comnunHsSt  or  advinos  ihs  induslrisl  bsss 
of  our  inlsmsionsi  sconomic  conyetilors. 
Ths  lisld  of  psisnt  limits  is  oofflphix  snd  often 
liRiss  OMriooksd.  bidusMsl  socisliss  mminigo 
■is>  propsss  uusi  n  Nrms  or  scNriDnc  ao- 
I  snd  iraioMflion. 

rigtils  snd  ottisr  intallsclual  property 
prawcsorv  sre  snsgrM  id  msiang  scmmiuik. 
and  inflow  sWw  sdvancss  svsMbio  to  the 
pubic  snd  an  piwotsi  to  stimuiatinQ  futurs 
sconomic  growttt.  Indsed,  patent  rights  sre 
ssssnNal  to  oommsiGisfcting  many  new  tech- 
notogtas  snd  bringing  Ihsm  to  ttte  niartwt- 
plsos.  Prssidsnt  Alxahsm  Lincoln  saw  ttie 
vskw  of  U.S.  palsnl  polcy  whsn  he  ssid: 

Tlie  UJS.  PstcDt  System  added  the  fuel  of 
interest  to  the  fire  of  genius. 

DOO  is  a  msior  developer  of  high  technolo- 
gy, we  have  inwsstod  substwiM  nsHonsI 
wssNh  to  augmsnt  dsfsrtse-relalsd  roaooroh 
snd  tschnology  developwiont  This  one 
agency  ahaortia  ahnost  one  IhiiU  of  a  triion 
dolari  naVonal  budgot  snd  nsarly  ttvee-qutf- 
tars  of  the  56  b«on  dotes  Fedsrri  RAO 
budget.  DCXXs  primsry  mission  is  national  de- 
fsnsa;  but  it  is  siso  in  the  unique  position  of 
snhandng  Itts  U.&  wofWwids  tschnologicsl 


000  is  ttw  flsgship  agsncy  in  protecting  our 
imsmaBonal  security  obigalion8>  it  can  use  Its 
poldsa  to  pwsus  ahort-term,  global  obieclives 
by  reducing  inosnNvee  for  developing  new 
tschnoiogiss,  or,  avon  worse,  it  can  unwilling- 
ly  relagato  this  country  to  a  second-class 
soonomy  by  maldng  commerdaly  valuable 
technology  avaiable  to  our  economic  com- 


The  Gonaequsnoes  of  these  policies  serve 
to  transmute  the  U.S.  quest  for  mHtary  coop- 
eration and  security  into  dbact  snd  perverse 
financing  of  our  potential  economic  defeat 
Thia  undermining  of  our  wortd-dass  ecortomy 
should  give  ptuae  to  those  offering  uncriticsl 
support  to  the  geopoWicsi  asaumptions  of  our 
cuneni  mMsry  procurement  poicies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  deserve 
an  equity  poaition  in  their  country's  investment 
in  cooperafwe  reeaarch  and  development  ven- 
tures. psrUculsrly  when  it  is  ttwy  who  are  ex- 
pected to  pq^.  The  Government  Patent  PoKcy 
Act  Amendments  of  1067  is  a  smal  step  to 
ensuing  that  the  American  peopto  wil  receive 
a  fair  dMdand  on  ttwir  investment 

i  urge  my  rolsaguoa  to  sifiport  this  biH.  and 
to  join  ms  snd  my  fve  rolesgues  In  coapon- 
soring  Jhe  Government  Patent  Poicy  Act 
Amendments  of  1987. 


Fionuu.  Rktdbuc  or  OsufAMT-nmrKD 
Btatss:  AcummiTs  oh  thk  Tuumm  or 
Twcaxoioar  amd  trx  SnuTaaic  Dvncss 
timiATivK  >  [Mascr  37, 19M1 

nmODUCT(»T  MOR 

March  27. 1986  the  Oovenunent  of  the 
Republic  of  Oemuuiy  and  the  Oov- 
It  of  the  United  States  signed  two 
lents  in  Washington.  D.C.,  the  Joint 
It  in  Principle  (concerning  the 
Fer  of  Technology)  and  the  Agreement 
German  Partidp^on  In  Research  on 
Sttmteglc  Defense  Initiative.  These 
Agreements.  •■  well  as  socompanying  letter. 
e.g.  between  Richard  Perle,  Deputy  US  De- 
tetse  Minister  and  Lorenz  Schomerus.  of 
the  Federal  Ministry  of  Economics,  were 
drawn  up  in  English  and  Qerman. 

Ttxt  Governments  seonlngly  decided  not 
to  make  public  said  Agreements.  There  was 
considerable  pressure  on  the  German  Gov- 
eilmient  to  make  the  text  available  to  the 
puliUc. 

On  April  18.  1986  the  Cologne  daily  news- 
paper. "Express"  puldished  a  German  ver- 
siifei  of  the  two  Agreements  and.  on  Aprfl  20, 
19|6  the  exchange  of  letters  t>etween  Perle 
BOH  Schomerus  followed.  The  "Express" 
claimed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  authentic 
veMons.  Qffidsls  who  asked  not  to  l>e 
nstned  confirmed  that  tlie  published  ver- 
slcais  were  authentic. 

"the  "Express"  version  served  as  the  iMsis 
fof  the  translation  into  English,  though  the 
text  was  also  published  by  a  Bonn- 
newsletter.  The  translation  Indicates 
a  lew  misprints  or  unclear  passages  in  the 
>res8"  version.  Also,  the  translation  fol- 
io^ meticulously  the  graphic  structure  of 
"Express"  version  without,  however, 
>hasizlng  certain  paragraphs  by  using 
Id  print,  as  the  "Express"  did,  with  the 
exception,  again  of  headings. 

This  Introductory  Note  refrains  from 
copunentlng  upon  the  contents  of  the  SDI 
A^-eements.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
tlttt  Richard  Perle,  In  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  letter  reproduced,  comments  upon  the 
lefslly  binding  character  of  the  Joint  Agree- 
ment In  Principle  under  public  international 
law.  The  "Express"  makes  it  clear  in  its  edl- 
tioti  of  April  18,  1986,  that  there  are  more 
aoeompanying  letters  with  regard  to  the 
SOI  Agreements  not  reproduced  In  fulL 

finally,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  following  texts  are  translations  of 
the  German  versions,  the  English  texts  not 
having  been  made  public.  Hence,  the  Eng- 
lisli  original  will  differ  in  nuances  from  the 
translations  reproduced;  e.g.  the  "Agree- 
ment" may  be  a  "Memorandum  of  Under- 
Btydlng"  and  alike.  The  aim  of  the  transla- 
tiob  is  merely  to  make  available  the  con- 
its  of  the  already  published  SDI  Agree- 
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UDofflelml  English  translsUon  and  the  In- 
iry  Note  were  pret>ued  for  tntematixmal 
MaterUdM  by  Gerhard  Wecen.  I  T..M.  Corre- 
Bdltor  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oer- 
makiy.  partner  of  the  law  firm  of  Gleln.  Lutz, 
HoDtz.  Hlrach  A  Partners.  Stuttcart,  admitted  to 
practice  in  New  York  and  Stuttgart.  The  unofficial 
German  text  appears  In  the  Cologne  Expreu,  April 
island  20.  1986.  The  help  In  translation  given  by 
tlit  E.  Richomme  Is  kindly  acknowledged. 

(The  Agreement  on  the  Transfer  of  Technology 
apfears  at  IX.M.  page  9S9.  and  the  exchange  of  let- 
te^  concerning  Uiis  agreement  appears  at  page  974. 
Tl^  Agreement  concerning  the  Strategic  Defense 
InaiaUve  appears  at  LL.M.  page  962. 

[Other  countries  which  have  either  concluded,  or 
are  In  the  process  of  concluding,  memoranda  of  un- 
deaitanding  similar  to  the  agreements  concluded  by 
th«  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  UiUted 
States  are:  Israel.  Italy.  Japan  and  the  United 
Klagdom.] 


ments  to   the   interested   Engllsh-spealdng 
International  community. 

ABKSIMSWT  ON  THK  TKAMariB  OF  TaCHHOLOOT 

Joint  Agreement  in  Principle  t)etween  the 
Federal  Repul>llc  of  Germany  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
done  Inj  Washington,  D.C.  on  27  March  1986. 

I  1.  Preamble 

In  this  course  of  their  consultations  the 
Goveminent  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germa^  and  the  Govenmient  of  the 
United] States  of  America  re-affirmed  the 
long-staadlng  cooperation  between  the  Gov- 
eramen|ts  of  the  two  countries,  their  indus- 
tries, research  establishments  and  other  en- 
tltes  in  the  areas  of  industry,  science,  tech- 
nology and  security.  In  the  realisation  that 
the  coatlnuation  of  this  cooperation  will 
promot^  the  growth  of  their  national  econo- 
mies Slid  strengthen  their  technological  ca- 
pacities and  security,  the  Governments 
hereby  {re-affirm  certain  principles  for  the 
coopenltion,  such  as  most-favoured  nation 
treatmsit  for  free  competition,  non-discrim- 
ination and  Joint  security  interests.  These 
principles  are  laid  down.  Inter  alia,  in  the 
foUosrti^  existing  bilateral  agreements:  the 
Treatybf  Amity,  Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  29  Octol>er  1954;  the  Treaty  on  the  Pro- 
tection bf  Secrets  of  23  December  1960  with 
suppleiAents,  and  the  rules  of  procedure 
with  special  regard  to  the  protection  of  se- 
crets in  taidustry  of  16  April  1970  with  sup- 
plements; the  Treaty  of  23  August  1973  on 
Mutual  Assistance  between  the  Customs  Au- 
thoritiea  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny and  the  United  States  of  America;  as  well 
as  in  maltilateral  agreements  and  treaties  to 
which  Doth  Governments  are  parties. 

2.  Ntro  ChaUenge  for  thi*  Cooperation 
Modern  industrial  and  technological  de- 
velopment necessitates  a  dyiuunlc  process  of 
cotHtersjtion.  especially  in  the  fields  of  re- 
search, [development,  production,  distribu- 
tion anf  export,  and  the  exchange  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  information.  The  Gov- 
ernments will  in  particular  endeavour— 
whilst  safeguarding  their  security  Inter- 
ests—-toi  promote  the  free  exchange  of 
goods,  scientific  information  and  technol- 
ogies bdtween  their  two  countries.  They  will 
endeavour  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
their  lasrs.  provisions  and  procedures  relat- 
ing to  oxports,  and  thereby  to  keep  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  connected  therewith  to 
a  minimum. 

When  exercising  their  discretionary 
powers,  the  Governments  should,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  bilateral  cooperation,  take  the 
interests  of  both  sides  into  account.  They 
will  endeavour  to  settle  any  disputes  in  a 
way  which  is  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  The 
Governments  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
cooperaltlon  must  be  encouraged  and  that  it 
should  ^  secured  by  means  of  continued  de- 
velopment and  the  implementation  of  effec- 
tive reactions  for  the  protection  of  strate- 
gically Sensitive  technologies. 

The  Governments  wish  to  make  it  Imown 
that  they  anticipate  that  the  strengthening 
of  the  mutually  profitable  cooperation  in 
the  fields  of  industry  and  research  will 
bring  with  it  an  increased  cooperation  in  the 
application  and  enforcement  of  agreed  re- 
strictioas  regarding  the  export  to  prohibited 
destinations  of  sensitive  technologies  which 
affect  tihelr  common  security.  To  this  end 
they  wlU  take  effective  steps  with  the  aim 
of  further  strengthening  the  protective 
measurfs  for  sensitive  technology,  and 
ensure  Strict  mtplication  and  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  and  other  legal  provisions  in 


this  context.  The  Govoimients  will  take  the 
prindples  mentioned  into  account  when  cre- 
ating mechanisms  for  the  promotion  of  this 
ooopoatlon.  The  Governments  hereby  de- 
clare that  they  are  ivepared  to  help  each 
ottier  and  their  industries  and  research  es- 
tabilahmaits  to  fuUy  oompretiend  the  perti- 
nent laws  and  otlier  legal  proviaions.  as  weU 
as  ttie  purposes  to  wlilch  said  laws  and  legal 
provisions  were  Introduced.  Both  Govern- 
ments recognise  ttukt  to  Inform  the  other 
government  In  advance  about  important  de- 
daions  or  acts  wtikh  affect  its  material  in- 
terests  in  a  useful  means  towards  achieving 
Jotait  objectives  in  the  spirit  of  the  coopera- 
tion. Tlie  Governments  will  hold  consulta- 
tions promptly  snd  at  an  appropriate  level, 
particularly  in  emergoides.  in  order  to 
settle  differences  of  opinion  in  a  way  which 
is  satisfactory  for  Iwth  parties.  Hereby,  they 
will  endeavour  to  implement  the  steps  nec- 
essary for  a  successful  condusion  of  their 
consultations. 

In  order  to  facilitate  oommtmications  con- 
cerning the  questions  of  cooperation  men- 
tioned in  this  Agreement,  each  Government 
will  designate  special  appointees,  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  will  be  to  determine  the  areas 
which,  in  keeping  with  the  mentioned  prin- 
ciples and  objectives,  may  need  further  clar- 
ification from  time  to  time.  For  this  pur- 
poae,  the  special  appointees  shall  meet  regu- 
larly and  l>e  pr^iared  to  meet  at  short 
notice  if  one  of  the  two  Governments  so  re- 
quires. 

The  consultations  and  other  mechanisms 
of  information  laid  down  m  this  Agreement 
shall  not  affect  other  bilateral  or  interna- 
tional ctmsultation  mechanisms  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  two  Governments. 
4.  Review 
After  a  period  of  one  year  the  Govern- 
ments shall  review  their  experience  with  all 
matters  treated  in  this  Agreement. 

5.  Validity  for  the  Land  of  Berlin 
This  Joint  Agreement  In  Prindple  also  acp- 
plies  to  the  Land  of  Berlin,  subject  to  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  France,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Northern  Ireland,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  unless  the 
Government  of  the  Federal  RepubUc  of 
Germany  makes  a  contrary  (in  German: 
"gegenseitig"=mutual)  declaration  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica within  three  months  after  the  signing  of 
tlUs  Agreement. 

Signed  in  Washington.  D.C.  on  27  March 
1SM6.  For  the  Govenunent  of  the  Federal 
RepubUc  of  Germany.  B£artin  Bangemann. 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Caspar  Weinberger. 

II.  SDI  AGRXKMZIfT 


Agreement  between  the  Federal  Minister 
of  Economics,  acting  on  liehalf  of  the  Gov- 
enunent of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny, and  the  Minister  of  Defense,  acting  on 
l>ehalf  of  the  Govemmoit  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Concerning  the  Partid- 
pation  of  German  Industries.  Research  Bs- 
talilistunents  and  Other  Entities  in  Re- 
search on  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
Done  Washington  on  27  March  1986 

1.  Ttie  Federal  Minister  of  Economics, 
acting  on  lietialf  of  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Repuldic  of  Germany.  In  view  of 
the  standpoint  of  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  the  re- 
search programme  for  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  as  expressed  Ui  its  statements  of 
27  March,  18  April  and  18  Dec«nber  1985, 
and  the  Minister  of  Defense,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  recalling  that.  Ui  this  ca- 


padty.  he  formally  invited  allied  nations  to 
participate  ia  the  defense  research  pro- 
gramme known  as  the  Strategic  Defense  Inl- 
tiattve.  Expecting  ttiat  such  a  partidpaUon 
wQl  lead  to  a  material  improvement  of  the 
quality,  the  timely  implementation  and  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  this  research.  Declaring 
the  joint  Interest  of  both  parties  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  broad  liasis  for  as  comprehensive 
a  partldpation  as  possible  of  German  indus- 
tries, research  establishment  and  other  enti- 
tlUes  which  wish  to  take  part  in  the  SDI  re- 
search programme. 

Wishing  to  deal  with  questions  of  proce- 
dure and  fact  recurring  m  this  context,  they 
hereby  agree  on  the  following  guidelines: 
2.  /mpIemenCofioa 
Separate  project  contracts  and.  if  the  ne- 
cessity arises,  other  implemoiting  agree- 
ments will  be  concluded  for  the  individual 
SDI  research  projects  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement.  These  contracts  and  other  im- 
plementing agreements  shall  be  faciUtiated 
by  this  Agreement  and  they  shall  be  in  har- 
mony with  it.  In  the  case  of  inconsistencies 
between  this  present  Agreement  and  any 
implementing  agreement,  the  Governments 
will  enter  into  consultations  to  remove  these 
inconsistendes. 

3.  Existing  Agreement 

3.1  This  Agreement  shall  be  implemented 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  b»  force,  with 
other  legal  provisions  of  national  policy  as 
well  as  the  bitematlonal  obligations  of  the 
Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Oermany  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and.  as  regards  the  United 
States,  in  compliance  with  the  American- 
Soviet  ABM  Treaty  of  1972. 

3.1.1  In  case  of  inconsistendes  between 
the  application  of  this  present  Agreement 
and  laws  in  force,  other  legal  provisions  of 
national  policy  and  international  obliga- 
tions, the  governments  will  enter  into  con- 
sultations to  remove  any  such  inconsisten- 
cies. 

3.2  Both  governments  agree  to  have  re- 
course to,  if  possible,  existing  agreements 
when  drafting  the  special  provisions  to  be 
inserted  in  contracts  on  research  projects 
and  other  implementing  agreements  pursu- 
ant to  this  Agreement.  In  this  context,  in 
particular  the  following  two  sides  (bilateral) 
of  the  agreements  apply— where  applica- 
ble—accordingly (in  German  the  text  is  not 
dear). 

3.2.1  The  Agreements  on  the  Protection  of 
Secrets  of  23  December  1960  with  supple- 
ments and  rules  of  procedure,  with  special 
regard  to  the  protection  of  secrets  in  indus- 
try of  16  iU>ra  1970  with  supplements. 

3.2.2  The  AgreonenU  of  17  October  1978 
on  Prindples  of  Mutual  Cooperation  in  the 
Area  of  Research  and  Development,  Produc- 
tion, Procurement  and  the  Logistic  Support 
of  Military  Equipment. 

3.2.3  Annex  5  of  6  December  1983  to  the 
Agreement  on  Principles  of  Mutual  Coop- 
eration in  the  Area  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment. ProducUon  and  Procurement,  and 
the  LogisUc  Support  of  MlUtary  Equipment 
(prindples  of  contract  administration). 

3.2.4  Annex  6  of  6  December  1985  to  the 
Agreement  on  Prindples  of  Mutual  Coop- 
eration in  the  Area  of  Research  and  Etevel- 
opment.  Production  and  Procurement,  and 
the  LogisUc  Support  of  Military  Equipment 
(Agreement  on  Mutual  Administrative  As- 
sistance in  the  Area  of  Examination  of 
Prices/Costs  in  Orders  for  Defense  Pur- 
poses). 

3.2.5  The  Agreement  of  4  January  1956  on 
the  FadllUtlon  of  the  Exchange  of  Patents 


and  Technical  Experience  in  tlie  Area  of 
Defense. 

4.  ueflnition* 

4.1  "Classified  information":  informatioa 
which  must  be  protected  in  the  interests  of 
national  security.  Sudi  information  Is  desig- 
nated by  the  United  States  as  "top  secret", 
"secret"  and  "confidential",  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  as  "streng  geheim". 
"gehelm",  "VS-vertratiUch"  and  "VS  nur  for 
den  Dienstgebrauch". 

4.2  "Technical  data":  Information  of  all 
kinds.  Indudlng  inventions  or  discoveries, 
whether  patented  or  not,  which  can  be  used 
for  the  design,  manufacture,  use  or  repro- 
duction of  objects  or  materials,  or  which  can 
be  processed  for  these  purposes. 

4.3  "Computer  sofeware":  Computer  pro- 
grammes and  data  stores  for  computers. 

4.4  "BaclEground  information":  Technical 
data  and  computer  software  required  or 
useful  for  a  specific  research  project,  howev- 
er prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
search project  or  outside  the  documents  re- 
lating thereto. 

4.5  "Foreground  information":  Technical 
data  and  computer  software  produced  in  the 
course  of  woik  being  carried  out  on  the 
basis  of  a  contract  or  a  specific  reaearch 
project,  indudlng  any  invention  or  discov- 
ery, whether  patentable  or  not,  and  which 
was  developed  during  the  course  of  work 
being  done  on  the  basis  of  said  contract  or 
research  project  or  which  became  applicable 
in  practice  for  the  first  time  in  connection 
therewith. 

4.6  "Information  protected  by  proprietary 
rigbU":  AU  ttackground  and  foreground  in- 
formation which  iB  protected  under  private 
law  as  inteUectual  property,  as  weU  as  aU  in- 
formation which  is  normally  treated  confl- 
dentiaUy  by  the  contractor,  unless  it  is 
common  Imowledge  or  is  generally  accessi- 
ble from  other  sources  or  was  already  made 
available  by  the  party  providing  the  infor- 
maUon  or  a  third  party  without  any  agree- 
ment on  the  confidential  treatment 

4.7  "German  participation:  AU  German 
companies,  industries,  research  establish- 
ments or  other  entities  which  are  carrying 
out  agreed  SDI  research  projects,  be  it  on 
the  basis  of  contracts,  subcontracts,  joint 
ventures,  partnerships  or  in  any  other  way. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement  the 
term  "iMsslble  German  partldpation"  shaU 
also  mean  entities  which  make  a  bid  (or  con- 
tracts for  SDI  research  projects  or  which 
are  negotiating  the  same. 


5.  Mechanism  for  coopersMon  and 
acquisition  in  SDI  research 
5.1  There  are  various  different  methods  of 
participation    in    the    SDI    research    pro- 
gramme, inter  alia: 

5.1.1  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  condude  contracts  directly  with 
German  industries,  research  estabUshments 
and  other  entlUes.  The  Govenunent  of  the 
United  States  shaU  condude  such  contracts 
in  conformity  with  American  laws  and  other 
legal  provisions,  and  with  its  obligations 
arising  from  the  Agreement. 

5.1.2  Prindpal  contractors  can  condude 
subcontracts  with  bidustries.  research  estal>- 
lishments  and  other  entities  in  both  coun- 
tries. AU  sutxxmtracts  shaU  lie  conduded  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  in  force  and  other 
legal  provisions,  as  weU  ss  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  relevant  main  contract. 

5.1.3  German  and  American  Industries,  re- 
search establishments  and  other  entitles 
may  agree  upon  Joint  ventures,  partnerships 
and  other  forms  of  cooperation. 
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M  Tliii  pfant  Acrecment  li  Intended  to 
tecOltato  the  paitleipatton  of  Oennan  In- 
diHtitai,  naeardi  ertiMhhnwnti  and  other 
entltiaa  on  the  baeie  of  fUr  end  genuine 
eoBvettttoiL  It  does  not  preclude  the  oon- 
chHtOB  of  other  mutual  oantrtctual  ar- 
rtiumuenti  in  conf ormtty  with  the  laws  and 
other  legal  provtaiane.  and  the  poUciee  of 
the  two  lovemmentB.  If  the  Oerman  partid- 
pantaaovlah. 

U  SutaJect  to  compliance  with  American 
la«i  and  other  legal  proviaianB  of  wh«.i^i 
poUey  and  international  ohUgatloni,  the 
Oovenunent  of  the  United  Statea  will  en- 
deavour to  make  It  poarible  for  Oerman  and 
American  induatrlea.  reaearch  estabUah- 
menta  and  other  entitiea  to  Md  under  equal 
conditions  for  contracts  awarded  within  the 
framework  of  this  Agreement.  In  order  to 
faeflttate  saM  compettthre  participation,  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  hereby 
acrees,  in  ooDahoratlon  with  the  competent 
Oerman  autbotltles— insofar  as  this  seems 
approfvlate  and  necessary— to  provide 
Oerman  industries,  reaearch  establishments 
and  other  entitiea  in  due  course  with  all  in- 
formation which  they  need  to  be  able  to 
compete  for  participation. 

5.3. 1  Prindides  and  procedures  for  the 
placing  of  contracts  shall  Iw  in  keeiring  with 
the  IVTS  Agreement  on  Prindples  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  in  the  Area  of  Research  and 
Defelopment,  Production.  Procurement  and 
the  Logistic  Swport  of  Military  Equipment. 
Price  and  coat  controls  will  be  carried  out  in 
conformity  with  the  Agreement  of  Decem- 
ber 19M  on  Mutual  AdmlnlstraUve  Assist- 
anoe  in  the  Area  of  Price  and  Cost  Control 
for  Orders  for  Defense  Purposes. 

5.3.3  The  U&  Federal  Acquisitions  Regu- 
lations (FAR)  and  the  Deportment  of  De- 
fense Supplement  (DFAR)  contain  guide- 
lines for  the  awarding  of  contracts  by  the 
American  Ministry  of  Defense,  inriiiiWrig 
the  infonnation  which  must  be  produced  as 
evidence  of  the  price  for  a  certain  article  or 
service. 

5.4  In  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
proeuremmt  on  the  basis  of  fair  and  genu- 
ine competition,  with  the  Xmraa  laid  down  In 
this  Agreement,  with  the  applicable  Ameri- 
can tfchnlfal  requirements  and  with  the 
availability  of  oorrespondtng  appropriations, 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  agrees 
to  do  all  in  lU  power  to  facilitate  the  parUci- 
patlon.  so  that  the  extent  of  the  partldpa- 
tlon  of  Oerman  industriea,  reaearch  estab- 
lishments and  other  entities  win  correspond 
to  the  available  Oerman  industrial  research 
capacity. 

5.5  As  regards  possible  foUow-up  con- 
tracts, the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
wiU  apply  its  laws  and  other  legal  provisions 
in  the  same  way  to  both  Anmlcan  and 
Oerman  contractors. 

&  Xzc/iange  o^in/brmaHon  and  inteOectuoZ 
property  rigftfa. 
6.1  In  accordance  with  the  laws  in  foi«e 
and  other  legal  provisions  of  national  policy 
and  International  obllgaJtions,  and  subject  to 
third-party  Intellectual  property  rights,  the 
Oovemments  shall  use  their  power  of  dis- 
cretion to  promote  the  cooperation.  The 
t^whnifal  data  and  computer  software 
needed  for  the  implementation  of  project 
contacts  or  other  implementing  agreement 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  will  be  supplied 
to  the  participants  concerned  in  accordance 
with  said  contracts  and  other  applicable  Im- 
plementing agreements  and  In  harmony 
with  the  relevant  procedures  laid  down  in 
this  present  Agreonent.  For  each  project 
contract  or  other  implementlns  agreement 
the  following  rulea  apply: 


.1  Exchange  of  information:  To  the 
It  provided  by  this  Agreement  and  in 
with  American  and  Oerman  laws 
and '  other  legal  provisions  and  ni>ti<mal 
poligy,  both  Oovemments  shall  do  their 
to  ensure  that  the  exchange  of  infor- 
m  Is  efficiently  organized. 
.3  ^nsits:  Visits  shall  be  organised  in  ac- 
with  the  Protection  of  Secrets 
lent  of  33  December  19M  with  sup- 
^ents. 
>r  to  the  conclusion  of  a  specific  am- 
or of  any  other  implementing  agree- 
pursuant  to  this  present  Agreonent, 
Ions  made  by  either  Oovemment  for 
ion  to  visit  in  connection  with  said 
or  said  Implementing  agreonent 
will  t>e  processed  as  quk^ly  as  posdble  In  ac- 
con^nce  with  the  relevant  procedures. 
Onc#  a  contract  or  any  other  Implementing 
agreement  has  been  concluded,  both  Oov- 
emments can  grant  the  governmental  staff 
or  c«itractors'  employees  of  the  other  side  a 
bloc  j  authorization  for  further  visits  to  its 
trities  and  contractors.  Once  the  bloc 
irization  has  been  granted,  the  details 
ler  visits  can  be  arranged  directly 
the  competent  authorities  or  the  con- 
ir  concerned. 

,3  Conferences:  Representatives  of  the 
Oovemments  and  the  contractors  of  tx>th 
Statfs  shall  t>e  given  equal  opportunities  to 
[pate  in  conference  in  which  they  are 
authorized  to  participate  and  which  concern 
cooperative  SDI  programmes  and  contracts. 
In  order  to  facUlUte  the  participation  in 
such  conferences  the  Oovemments  shaU 
ensutv  that  these  representatives  fulflll  the 
requirements  necessary  for  taking  part  in 
suchjconferenoes. 

7.  Protection  afinlomuMan 

7.1  Both  Oovemments  recognize  the 
dangler  which  the  risk  of  an  unauthorized 
transfer  of  sensitive  SDI  technology  to  pro- 
hibited destinations  represents  for  their 
Jolntj  security.  In  consequence,  they  agree, 
in  hArmony  with  their  national  security  in- 
tere^s,  their  laws  and  national  policy,  to 
take  i  all  necessary  and  appropriate  steps  to 
prevtat  such  unautherlzed  transfer  of  sensi- 
tive BDI  technology  to  prohibited  destlns- 
tioni 

7.2  Technical  data  and  computer  software 
desiffiated  as  classified  information  ex- 
changed or  produced  in  the  course  of  an 
SDI  project  contract  or  another  implement- 
ing agreement  pursuant  to  this  Agreement 
shall  be  protected  In  accordance  with  the 
Protection  of  Secrets  Agreement  of  23  De- 
cember 1960  with  supplements  and  rules  of 
procedure,  with  special  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  secrets  in  industry  of  16  April  1970 
with  I  supplements.  Each  Oovemment  has 
the  luthority  to  designate  the  background 
infoi  nation  which  it  transmits  to  the  other 
Oov(  mment  or  its  contractors  according  to 
this  Agreement.  The  Defense  Ministry  of 
the  1  rnited  States  shall  Issue  designating  in- 
struqtions  separately  for  each  contract  and 
each  Implementing  agreement.  If  any  ques- 
tlona  arise  in  connection  with  designating 
which  are  not  clearly  settled  in  the  contract 
or  other  implementing  agreement,  then 
these  questions  can  be  discussed  between 
the  oartles  to  the  contract  or  implementing 
agreiment.  The  final  authority  for  designat- 
ing foreground  information  lies,  however, 
with!  the  Defense  Ministry  of  the  United 
States. 

7.2.1  With  regard  to  the  designating  of  the 
results  of  research  as  classified  information, 
both  Governments  hereby  agree  that  cer- 
tain Information  must  be  protected  against 
unaiithorized    disclosure.    However,    both 


classified 
to  Ameri< 
labeUed 


its  are  of  the  opinion  that  exoes- 
lould  not  be  made  of  the  poaalbill- 
Infonnatlon  as  daaalf led 
that  Information  should 
fclaaaified  ac  such  iriien  there  Is 
believe  that  the  diaclosure  of  the 
would  Jeopardise  the  national 
one  of  the  two  States. 
Oovemments  will  take  all  legal 
«al  in  order  to  prevent 
information  transmitted  in  con- 
this  Agreement  being  disclosed 
on  the  ba^  of  a  statutory  provision,  unless 
the  othet  Oovemment  and.  if  applicable, 
the  contiactor  providing  the  information 
consents  \q  a  disclosure  of  the  information. 

7.4  As  a  contribution  to  this  desired  pro- 
tection, the  information  transmitted  by  one 
Oovemm|bit  to  the  other  will  be  designated 
as  rlsmilffcd  information  in  accordance  with 
the  Protection  of  Secrets  Agreement  of  23 
Decemliei  I960  with  supplements  and  rules 
of  procedure,  with  special  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection o^  secrets  in  industry  of  16  April 
1970  wlthi  supplements,  according  to  the  ap- 
propriate,  national  classified  matter  desig- 
nating system,  if  the  information  concerned 
is  not  classified,  attention  will  be  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  the  information  supplied  in 
connection  with  this  Agreement  is  conf  iden- 
tiaL 

7.5  Confidential  background  information 
which  is  Nonclassified  shall  be  protected  in 
a  way  Which  guarantees  its  protection 
against  uaauthorized  dlsclosiue.  Said  infor- 
mation may  include  technical  data  and  com- 
puter software  which  is  not  designated  as 

Information  and  which  is  subject 
in  export  control  laws.  It  will  be 
id  protected  in  such  a  way  that  re- 
export or  { dissemination  which  contravenes 
the  terms:  of  the  contract  or  of  another  Im- 
plementiqg  agreement  is  made  Impossible 
without  tthe  consent  of  the  Oovemment 
tranamlttkig  the  information  or  of  the  con- 
tractor. 

7.6  Bot|i  Oovemments  shall  endeavour, 
subject  to  their  municipal  laws  and  imple- 
menting [^visions,  to  avoid  a  policy  for  the 
protectitm  of  information  which  would  have 
a  retroaciive  effect  on  information  trans- 
mitted within  the  framework  of  this  Agree- 
ment. 

8.  InteOeetual  property  righta  and 
iiftiteaMon  of  inJormatUm 

8.1  Background  Information:  Background 
information,  once  transmitted,  shall  be  pro- 
tected and  may  not  lie  used  or  passed  on  for 
purposes  Which  are  not  laid  down  in  the 
contract  qr  in  another  implementing  agree- 
ment witHout  the  consent  of  the  owner.  The 
partldpat^n  in  an  SDI  research  project 
shall  not  affect  the  author's  rights  of  own- 
ership an4  use  of  this  information. 

8.2  Information  protected  by  proprietary 
rights  is  Aibject  to  the  rights  of  the  owner 
and  such  rights  of  use  as  can  be  claimed  in 
favour  ofleach  Oovemment  and  each  con- 
tractor. Ipe  recipient  of  such  information 
shall  obtain  the  consent  of  the  party  trans- 
mitting the  information  before  using  or  dis- 
closing said  information  and  before  divulg- 
ing it  to  third  parties. 

8.3  Foreground  informatixm. 
8.3.1  Proprietary  rights  in  technical  daU 
and  computer  software  produced  in  the 
course  of  8DI  research  contracts  shall  be  of- 
fered to  l|he  contractor  who  produced  the 
technioUdata  and  computer  software  con- 
cemed.  T$ls  shall  apply  unless  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  conformity 
with  its  Qiunlclpal  laws  and  implementing 
provisions^  has  in  respect  of  the  right  to  the 
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intellectual  property  provided  otherwise  for 
contracts  financed  exclusively  by  it. 

8.3.3  Oerman  Participation:  Oerman  par- 
ticipants can.  in  connection  with  SDI  re- 
search projects,  decide  to  participate  in  con- 
tractual arrangements  which  are  financed 
exclusively  by  the  United  States.  In  con- 
formity with  American  laws  and  implement- 
ing provisions,  and  under  provisions  and 
terms  which  are  not  more  unfavourable 
than  those  applicable  to  American  contrac- 
tors, such  contractual  arrangements  nor- 
mally require  that  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  receives  tmllmlted  rights  to 
the  technical  data  and  computer  software 
produced  within  the  framework  of  SDI  con- 
tracts. Le.  royalty-free  rights  to  use,  copy  or 
disclose  this  information  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  any  way  and  for  any  purpose.  This  does 
not  preclude  the  right  of  the  contractor  to 
use  technical  data  and  computer  software 
he  has  produced,  subject  to  the  special  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  in  question  and  the 
security  regulations  in  force. 

8.3.3  The  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  shall  endeavoiu*.  in  accordance  with 
the  security  interests,  the  laws  and  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  and  subject  to 
third-party  proprietary  rights,  to  allow  the 
use.  for  non-military  purposes,  of  the  results 
of  non-classified  research  projects  in  the 
field  of  SDI  technologies. 

8.3.4  The  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Oermany  shall  make  every 
effort  to  support  negotiations  on  the  neces- 
sary licenses,  royalties  and  the  exchange  of 
technical  information  with  their  respective 
enterprises  and  other  holders  of  such  rights. 

8.3.5  The  transfer  of  the  results  of  re- 
search obtained  within  the  framework  of 
SDI  contracts  by  subsidiaries  of  Oerman 
parent  comi»nies  domiciled  in  the  United 
SUtes  will  be  facilitated,  subject  to  compU- 
ance  with  the  laws  and  other  legal  provi- 
sions and  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Additional  information 
In  recognition  of  their  Joint  security  inter- 
ests and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  effective 
implementation  of  these  Agreements  the 
Defense  Bdinistry  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Ministry  of  Defense  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  shall  arrange  a 
mutual  exchange  of  information  on  areas  of 
SDI  research  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  sides.  In  addition,  they  agree  to  ex- 
change Icnow-how  in  areas  of  SDI  research 
which  shall  be  laid  down  by  mutual  agree- 
ment and  which  the  two  sides  deem  useful 
for  the  Improvement  of  conventional  meth- 
ods of  defense,  in  particular  air  defense. 
This  exchange  of  information  will  take 
place  in  aocordaiMe  with  the  American  and 
Oerman  laws  in  force,  the  other  legal  provi- 
sions and  national  policies  and  with  interna- 
tional obligations  and  third-party  property 
rights. 

10.  Entry  intofbrce  arut  termination 

10.1  This  Agreement,  which  Is  drawn  up  in 
English  and  German,  each  version  of  which 
Is  equally  controhing,  shall  come  into  force 
upon  the  date  of  the  last  signature. 

10.2  Each  Government  may  terminate  this 
Agreement  by  informing  the  other  Govern- 
ment with  three  months'  notice.  The  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  termination  of  a  specif- 
ic research  project  are  contained  in  the  sep- 
arate agreements  for  the  relevant  project. 

10.3  In  the  event  of  the  termination  of 
this  Agreement,  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  protection  and  the  security  of  informa- 
tion shall  remain  in  force. 

Done  in  Washtaigton  D.C.  on  37  March 
1986.  For  the  Oovemment  of  the  Federal 


Republic  of  Oermany,  Martin  Bangemann 
and  for  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Caspar  Weinlierger. 
III.  TRZ  sxcarr  urrrxas 
1.  Letter  from  Richard  Pearle,  Deputy  US 
Defense  Minister,  to  Lormz  Schomerus  of 
the  Federal  Ministry  of  Economics. 

Dbak  Loixm.  I  am  writing  to  you  concern- 
ing our  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the 
Joint  Agreement  in  Principle.  In  order  that 
the  American  side  may  be  comprehensively 
informed  about  the  measures  you  Intend  to 
take  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  your 
national  ext>ort  controls  for  sensitive  tech- 
nology, it  would  be  extremely  useful  if  you 
would  outline  certain  points  in  more  detail 
than  was  possible  in  the  Joint  Agreement  in 
Principle. 

Could  you  in  particular  describe  the  struc- 
tural changes  in  Oerman  law  which  you 
want  to  Introduce  in  order  to  Improve 
eximrt  controls?  Would  the  export  of  tech- 
nology covered  by  the  COCOM  embargo  be 
a  breach  of  Oerman  law  pursuant  to  the 
amendments  you  intend  to  propose,  were  it 
to  be  done  without  official  government  per- 
mission? Does  the  government  intend,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  laws,  to  punish  infringe- 
ments with  the  severity  necessary  to  act  as  a 
suffidently  strong  deterrent  against  inad- 
missible non-authorized  exports? 

Could  you  describe  the  measures  you  plan 
to  take  to  improve  control  over  the  COCOM 
embargo?  Do  you  Intend  to  increase  the 
number  of  staff  employed  to  implement  the 
embargo  and  to  conduct  permit  controls? 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  cooperation  be- 
tween our  two  governments,  as  described  in 
Article  3  of  the  Joint  Agreement  in  Princi- 
ple, would  be  facilitated  by  an  additional 
agreement  stipulating  that  bilateral  talks 
should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  coordinat- 
ing our  positions  when  deliberating  on  the 
COCOM  list  before  questions  of  importance 
sre  brought  before  the  COCOM  (Coordina- 
tion Conunittee  for  Multilateral  Exiwrt 
Control).  We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
give  your  agreement  to  this. 

It  is  also  our  opinion  that  the  undertaking 
referred  to  in  Article  3  of  the  Joint  Agree- 
ment in  Principle  should  contain  an  agree- 
ment stating  that,  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  urgent  discussions,  neither  side  wlU  take 
irrevocable  steps  which  would  make  the  dis- 
cussions ineffective.  This  means  that,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  both  sides  would  be  pre- 
pared to  refrain  for  an  appropriate  length 
of  time  from  granting  permits  for  the  ship- 
ping of  goods  which  fall  imder  the  embargo, 
which  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
be  re-obtained. 

As  regards  to  the  question  of  international 
law,  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
sees  the  Joint  Agreement  in  Principle 
rather  as  a  political  declaration  of  intent 
than  as  a  legally  valid  document. 

2.  Letter  from  Lorenz  Schomerus  of  the 
Federal  Ministry  of  Economics,  to  Richard 
Perle,  Deputy  US  Defense  Minister 

DxAB  Richard,  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
concerning  some  of  the  questions  which 
remain  to  be  discussed  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Joint  Agreement  in  Principle. 
Let  me  explain  a  few  points  in  connection 
with  the  questions  you  mention.  We  are  in 
the  process  of  introducing  improvements  in 
the  control  of  products  blocked  by  an  em- 
bargo, which  are  brought  into  the  territory 
of  the  FMeral  Republic  of  Oermany,  includ- 
ing appropriate  measures  for  the  transport 
of  goods  from,  to  and  inside  Berlin. 

As  regards  the  details,  we  intend  to  intro- 
duce approval  procedures  for  sales  of 
blocked  goods  and  technologies  for  certain 


groups  of  foreign  nationals.  This  will  also 
include  the  members  of  dipltxnatic  or  con- 
sular missions. 

We  shall  also  request  Improvements  in  the 
regulations  conceming  transit  opoations 
with  blocked  goods. 

FurtheraM»e,  t^ks  have  been  initiated 
with  the  competent  authorities  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  export  control  laws.  In  this  connection 
we  are  also  currently  examining  the  possi- 
bilities for  changing  the  question  of  the 
burden  of  proof  so  as  to  make  it  harder  to 
avoid  prosecution. 

These  changes  must  be  approved  by  par- 
liament in  order  to  be  effective.  The  Bun- 
destag has  authorised  us  to  increase  the 
number  of  staff  employed  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  (XXX>M  and  exiwrt  controls  at  the 
BAW  (Oerman  abbreviatitm:  Bimdesamt  for 
die  gewerfoUche  Wirtachaft  -  Federal 
Agency  for  the  Manufacturtog  Industries). 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  following  authorities  employ  full-time 
staff  to  deal  with  questions  of  security, 
export  controls,  issuance  of  ai;H>rovals  and 
investigations:  Federal  Ministry  of  Econom- 
ics. Federal  Ministry  of  Finance.  BCinistry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  various  customs  authorities 
as  well  as  16  regional  internal  revenue  of- 
fices. These  various  agencies  employ  a  total 
of  approximately  2,500  persons  for  this  pur- 
pose, whereby  the  employees  concerned  are 
civil  servants  of  various  different  levels  and 
with  varying  specialized  qualifications. 

We  agree  with  you  that  ftirther  Joint  ef- 
forts are  required  in  order  to  make  COCOM 
(Coordination  Ck>mmittee  for  Multilateral 
Export  Controls)  an  even  more  effective  in- 
strument and  to  increase  the  degree  of  day- 
to-day  cooperation  between  COCOM  mem- 
bers. Hereby  we  shall  also  draw  on  the  expe- 
rience gained  in  the  course  of  bilateral  talks 
on  specific  questions  relating  to  COCOM. 

The  successful  deliberation  on  the  Third 
World  Initiative  underlines  our  constructive 
attitude. 

I  agree  with  your  interpretation  of  Article 
3  (of  the  Joint  Agreement  in  Principle)  sub- 
ject, naturally,  to  its  conformity  with 
Oerman  laws  and  provisions. 

As  regards  the  last  paragraph  of  your 
letter,  I  would  Indicate  that  we  agreed  to 
hold  discussions  with  the  other  allies.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  will  then  treat  the  doc- 
ument in  accordance  with  the  agreed  meth- 
ods of  procedure. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McKnmsT  (at  the  request  of 
Bir.  MicHKL),  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  HuTTO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  as  of  8  pjn.  on  April  23.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  McDaok  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MicHXL),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  ICr.  RowLAHD  of  Connecticut) 
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to  revlae  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Indude  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  BmaoM  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes each,  on  Apvfl  38  and  29. 

Mr.  RowLura  of  Ckmnecticut,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCoiiUM.  for  60  minutes,  on 
AprflS?. 

Mr.  OmoaicH.  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  27. 

Mr.  GiKAS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TamtAii  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extoid  their  remarlu  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  St  OcaitAnr,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Pamrta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OucxMAH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  iTTfgw*  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFaixs.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BomcBt.  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
27. 


EXTENSION  OF  REIi£ARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlu  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Badham.  on  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  on  HJt  1827. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RowLAHs  of  Connecticut) 
and  Include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  McMiLLAM  of  North  (Carolina. 

Mr.  SnresHBBKinfBL 

Mr.  Sbumwat. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Whittakxr. 

Mr.  AxcHXR. 

tix.Coim. 

Mr.  OTmDKBSOH. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  PoRTxa. 

Mr.  lilORTPOOT. 

Mr.  Packard. 

Mr.  CkMDLnTG  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  MicHKL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McEwKN. 

Mr.  LujAif . 

Mr.  BOtTLTlB. 

Ms.Sifowx. 

BSr.  RoGKRS. 

Mr.  McCahdlkss  in  two  instances. 

Bfr.  Taukx. 

Mr.  Frkmzxl  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LcHMAH  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  LuKxir  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fuppo. 

Mr.  JBncnis. 

Mr.  LaFalci  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HoTKR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Pahktta  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Coklho. 

Mr.  St  Okrmaih. 

Mr.  BoRSKi. 

Mr.  Pascell. 

Mr.  Torricxlli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LXLAHD. 


Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Kostmatkr  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  OxPRARDT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHXUXR. 

l&t.  DwTXR  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  LowRT  of  Washington. 

Mt.  Anhumkio. 

Mr.  LiPnrsKi. 

Mr.  Fkighah. 

M^.  liAirros  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOAKUET. 

Mt.  PxppER  in  two  instances. 
ISi.  AsFnr. 
Mr.  MacKat. 
Mr.  Stalliitos. 
Mr.  Sthar. 
Mr.  PAtnrrROY. 

Mr.  Wai/sreh  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Lehmah  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  BOMKXR. 
Mr.  BlAGGI. 

Mr.  Skagcs. 

Ml.  JoNKS  of  North  Carolina. 

I  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mf .  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee 0n  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
Hou>e  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker. 

VlA.  240.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
TraU )  System  Act  to  designate  the  Santa  Fe 
TraU  as  a  National  Historic  TraiL 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Ttte  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nati  re  to  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

8..n  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1987,  as  "National  C%lld 
Abuae  Prevention  Month",  and 

S.J,  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  lequest  the  President  to  Issue  a  proda- 
matif  n  designating  April  26,  through  May  2. 
1987,  as  "National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor 
Awaqeness  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

M*.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
mov  i  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tl  e  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingl: '  (at  2  o'clock  and  53  minutes 
aon.  I  under  its  previous  order,  the 
Houie  adjourned  until  Monday,  April 
27.  ]  987,  at  12  noon. 


EX  SCnmVE  CX>BOn7NICATIONS. 
j  ETC. 

Uilder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive jcommunlcations  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows 

12^.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of  an 


alleged  viblaUon  of  the  Antt-defldency  Act 
in  accounts  of  the  Child  Ntitritlan  Pro- 
grams, pi|rmiant  to  31  UjaC.  ISSl:  to  the 
!  on  AppropriatioDs. 

1234.  Alletter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting alreport  that  the  appropilailons  to 
the  Depa^ent  of  Justice,  aa  listed  therein, 
have  been  apportioned  on  a  baata  that  indi- 
cates the  jneoeaaity  for  a  supplemmtal  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  31 
XJ&C.  15lS<bX2):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlatioiiB. 

1235.  Alletter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  three  reports  of  viola- 
tions, two  of  which  occurred  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  and  the  other  in  the  De- 
partment Jof  the  Air  Force,  pursuant  to  31 
n.S.C.  lSI7(b>;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1236.  a]  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  tae  Treasury  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmittaig  a  report  detailing  the  findings 
of  a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  prohibiting 
depository  institutions  from  accepting,  re- 
ceiving, or  holding  a  deposit  account  from 
any  South  African  national,  pursuant  of  22 
U.S.C.  5097(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, FInante  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1237.  Alletter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  {of  State  for  I<egislatlve  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  antiterrorism  assistance  to 
the  Oovernmoit  of  Pakistan,  pursuant  to 
FAA.  aect^n  S74(aKl>  (97  Stat  972):  to  the 
Committed  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1238.  A I  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affair,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  antiterrorism  assistance  to 
the  Ctovernment  of  Jordan,  pursuant  to 
FAA.  section  574(aKl)  (97  Stat  972);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1239.  A I  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  jof  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
govemmeatal  Affairs,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  th^  intention  to  add  the  Central  Af- 

ibllc  and  Uruguay  to  the  list  of 
pants  in  the  Anti-Terrorism 
Program,  pursuant  to  FAA.  sec- 
1)  (97  Stat.  972);  to  the  Commit- 
lign  Affairs. 
Alletter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
te for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
icense  for  the  export  of  major  de- 
ipment  sold  commercially  to  the 
it   of   Taiwan,    pursuant   to    22 
c);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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letter  fnnn  the  Ck>mptroller  Oen- 
ral  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  all  Oeneral  Accoimting  Office 
reports  issued  during  the  month  of  March, 
1987.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  719(h);  to  the 
Committed  on  Government  Operations. 

1242.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator (Aqministration  and  Resources  Man- 
agement),! Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  notification  of  a  new 
Federal  rocords  sjrstem,  pursuant  to  5  UjS.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operation^. 

1243.  Alletter  from  the  Chairman,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the 
commission's  annual  report  of  its  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1986,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  SSXd);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Ope  ratiims. 

1244.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Cmiunerce  Commission,  transmitting 
the  commission's  annual  report  of  its  com- 
pliance w|th  the  Government  In  the  Sun- 


shine Act  during  calendar  year  1986,  pursu- 
ant to  S  V&C.  553b(J):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1245.  A  letter  from  the  Sectetary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  Department's  cal- 
endar year  1986  report  of  its  activities  under 
the  Reedom  of  Information  Act  pursuant 
to  5  UJS.C.  552(d):  to  the  (Committee  on 
Govenunent  Operations. 

1246.  A  letter  frtun  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of 
IHopoaed  refunds  of  offshore  lease  revenues 
in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.8.C.  1339(b): 
to  the  Committee  tm  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

1247.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notlfica- 
Ucm  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  lS39b:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1248.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
TranvwrtaUon,  transmitting  the  annual 
repent  of  the  Maritime  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  pursuant  to  46  U.S.C.  I4>p. 
1118:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1249.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Tranqwrtation,  transmitting  the  Depart- 
ment's ninth  report  on  railroad-highway 
demonstration  projects,  pursuant  to  23 
U.S.C.  130  nt  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1250.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
mmt  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1986  annual 
report  of  the  Department's  Solar  Energy 
and  Conservation  Banlc,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  3617(a):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  «»"Mng,  Finance  and  Url>an  Aff aiis  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


REPORT    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 

■noNS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  C^ommittee  on  Vet- 
eran's Affairs.  House  C^oncurrent  Resolution 

78.  Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Ccmgress  with  respect  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Home  Loan  Program 
(Rept  100-63).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar.   

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Ccmunlttee  on  Vet- 
eran's Affairs.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 

79.  Ck>ncurrent  resolution  reaffirming  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  1-percent  fee 
charged  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
veterans  obtaining  a  home  loan  guaranteed 
by  such  Administration  should  not  be  in- 
creased. (Rept  10(^-84).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILU5  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ECKART  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Swirr,  Mr.  Makkxt.  Mr.  Wthxii.  Mr. 
WxBER,  Mr.  Grcgg,  Mr.  JsrPORSS, 
Mr.  Wheat,  Miss  ScHifnsKa.  Bfr. 
Gkpraxot,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Hi.  Feighaii, 
Mr.     SncoKSKi,     Mr.     Bars.     Mr. 


MsAfss,  Mr.  DuxBiH,  Mr.  Mokrisoh 
of  Connecticut  Mr.  Hawkirs,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  KniWE,  Mr.  Fobs  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  MAVBOUUta,  Mr.  Ackbb- 
MAR,  Mr.  KAsmmEixB,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.    JOMTZ,    Mr.    DowMKT    of    New 
York,  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Washington, 
Mr.    DkFazio,    Mr.    Coimu,    Mr. 
BiBMAH,  Mr.  MooDT,  Mr.  Owbrs  of 
New     YoriL     Mr.     Gomialbz,     Mr. 
Stddds,  Mr.  SoLAXZ,  Mr.  Gbat  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Wolpb,  Mr.  Hoch- 
bbubcknkb,  Mr.  Edwabds  of  C^alifor- 
nia,  Mr.  Gabcia.  and  Mr.  Wxiss): 
HJt.  2141.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Price-An- 
derson provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  to  provide  for  unlimited  liability  in 
the  event  of  an  accident  at  a  nuclear  power 
plant  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the 
0>mmittee8  on  Interior  and  Tnwiilar  Affairs, 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Bv  lifr  BQ£RAY* 
HJt.  2142.  A  bill  to  dMlgnate  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  as  wilderness,  and 
for  other  piuiXMes;  Jointly,  to  the  Ck>mmlt- 
tees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Ag- 
riculture. 

Bv  Mr  BRYANT* 
Hit  2143.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  rational  cri- 
teria for  the  imposition  of  the  sentence  of 
death  In  cases  of  espionage  and  treason,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cwnmittee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  COURTER  (for  tilmself,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Walkxb.  Mr.  Ktl,  Mr. 
AufXT,  Mr.  DxWiNB,  Mr.  Wobtlxt, 
Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Bobton  of  Indiana, 
Mrs.  IxoTs,  and  Mr.  Mack): 
HJl.  2144.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  nationals  from  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries at  United  States  diplomatic  and  consul- 
ar missions  in  those  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  B&ichlgan  (for  him- 
self,    Mr.     OsxBSTAB,     and     Mr. 

SCHULSB): 

HJt  2145.  A  bill  to  impose  a  dvU  penalty 
for  the  making  of  false  statements  during 
United  States  International  Trade  Ck>mmis- 
sion  proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  liCr.  EVANS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stao- 
GBBS,  Blr.  Bbtant,  Mr.  Flobio,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,   Mr.   Johnson  of 
South  Dakota.   Mr.   Kknnxdt,   Mr. 
Smith    of    New    Jersey,    and    Mr. 
Roox): 
Hit.  2146.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  transiUon  period 
for  the  Veterans'  AdministraUon  readjust- 
ment counseling  centers  program,  and  for 
the  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
HJt  2147.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  18.  United 
States  CTode,  with  respect  to  release  of  those 
hospitalized  following  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  insanity;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself,  IBi. 
Wyskh,  Mr.  Whittakxb,  Mr.  Ehkr- 
soM,  Mr.  Taukx,  Mr.  Hockabt,  Mr. 
JoNTZ,  and  Mr.  Hatchzr): 
VLR.  2148.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  CosmeUc  Act  to  require 
certain  labeling  of  foods  wliich  contain  trop- 
ical fats;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  lilr.  GRAY  of  Illinois: 
BJR.  2149.  A  bill  authorizing  the  city  of 
Chester,  IL,  to  reconstruct,  repair,  or  im- 
prove an  existing  toll  bridge  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  or  near  Chester,  IL;  to  the 


Onnmittee  aa  Public  Works  and  TTanspor- 
taUon. 

By  Mr.  yaCBEL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Callfoniia.  and  Mr.  8uni>- 

QUIST): 

HJt  2150.  A  biU  enUUed  the  "Tra«le  and 
Export  Enhancement  Act  of  1987;  JoinUy.  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  iMtmn^  i^or- 
eign  Affairs.  Education  and  I^bor,  Agricul- 
ture, Energy  and  Commerce,  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  Public  Works  and 
TransportaUon.  Small  Business,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MacKAY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Wauibxr, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Ackxbman,  Mr. 
Lblans.  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Nblson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Moodt,  Mr.  Coopbb,  Mr. 
MoAKLBT,  Mr.  GmtAN,  Mr.  Bobh- 
lirt,  Mr.  Pbnnt,  Mr.  Cabtbr,  Mr. 
Valbbtinb,  Mr.  Ocjobnson,  Mr. 
OoROON,  Mr.  Mubtht,  Mr.  McClos- 
KXT,  Mr.  NxAL,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mrs. 

BOZBR): 

HJl.  2151.  A  bai  to  establish  a  coordinated 
NaUonal  NutriUon  Monitoring  and  Related 
Research  Program,  and  a  oomptehensive 
plan  for  the  assessment  of  the  nutritional 
and  dietary  status  of  the  U.S.  population 
and  the  nutritional  quality  of  the  U.S.  food 
siippiy,  with  provision  for  the  conduct  of 
scientific  research  and  development  in  sup- 
port of  such  program  and  plan;  JoinUy,  to 
the  Committees  on  Science,  ^Mce  and 
Technology,  and  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 

HJl.  2152.  A  bill  to  permit  teachers  to 
change  employment  across  State  lines  with- 
out substantial  loss  of  retirement  benefits: 
to  the  (^mmittee  on  Education  and  I^bor. 
By  Mr.  Rahall  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  RicHABDSON,  Mrs.  Bbktut,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stagobbs,  Mr. 
WisB.  and  Mr.  Koltb): 

HJt.  2153.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  ZES  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  States  to 
provide  for  payment  for  reservation  of  nurs- 
ing home  lieds  under  the  Medicaid  Program; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Energy  and  Ctmi- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoxniTXR,  and  Mr.  Dwtbb  of  New 
Jersey): 

H.R.  2154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  the  specific  listing  of  certain  l>enzenoid 
chemicals  with  other  q)eclflcally  listed 
chemicals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut 

HJl.  2155.  A  bill  to  prohibit  use  of  Presi- 
dential election  campaign  funds  to  pay  obli- 
gations arising  from  prior  Presidential  elec- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration.        

By  Mr.  SIKORSKI: 

HJl.  2156.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  partial  loan 
cancellation  for  full-time  volunteer  service 
with  a  tax-exempt  organisation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJl.  2157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  direct  and 
guaranteed  student  loan  programs  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  publi- 
cize the  current  loan  deferral  program  for 
full-time  volimteen  with  the  Peace  C^rps. 
VISTA,  and  tax-exempt  organisations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 

HJl.  2158.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Congregate 
Housing  Services  Act  of  1978  to  permanoat- 
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Ijr  reanttaoctae  tbe  Coogntate  Houiliic 
to  ttie  Oommittee  on 
)  tDdUriMn  Affairs. 
ByMr.WAIiORKN: 
HJfL  UM.  A  bai  to  UBcnd  tbe  Stevenon- 
WnDer  Act  to  wfbWih  tbe  Nftttonal  Tech- 
nicml  Infonnation  Corpontlon  «a  a  wholly 
owned  aoTemment  corporation  under  the 
dlraeUon  and  lupervlalon  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commeree;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Science, 
Space  and  Technoloty- 

By  ICr.  WAIiOREN  (for  hinuelf  and 
Bfr.  BoBBLar): 
HJt.  2160.  A  UU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  for  the 
procrams  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space 
and  Tschntdogy. 

HJl.  2161.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  with  reeped  to  withholding 
certain  dty  or  county  taxes  from  the  pay  of 
Federal  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Clyil  Service. 
By  llr.  WORTIiET: 

BJL  2163.  A  bill  to  expand  the  group  eli- 
gibility requtremoits  for  winker  trade  read- 
justment allowance  to  include  woricers  for 
parts  and  services  suppliers,  and  to  lengthen 
by  13  wedn  the  period  in  which  such  allow- 
ance may  be  paid  if  training  is  being  under- 
taken:  to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 


By  Mr.  BIAOOI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoMKKK.  and  Mr.  Rotbal): 
fLR.  2163.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Older  American  Indian  Grant  Program 
under  tbe  (Hder  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Edufatlfwi  and  labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.  2164.  A  bOl  to  advance  the  naUonal 
prosperity  and  welfare,  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  (Committee  on 
Government  Opers^Uons. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Gvhsbdt,  Miss  Schmxi 
DCS.  Mr.  BauTAXB.  Mr.  Bxilxmsok, 
Mr.  BauiAii,  Mr.  Bomoa  of  Michi 
gan.  Mr.  Coblbo,  Mr.  Comnxs.  Mr. 
CxocKZiT.  Mr.  Dixoa.  Mr.  Dtmaixy, 
Mr.  PaoirraoT,  Mr.  Pazio,  Mr.  Pish, 
Mr.  Posna.  Mr.  Gkat  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 1^.  HAWKnra,  Mr.  Hoghxs,  Mt. 
Lbvdr  of  California.  Mr.  Lipihski, 
Mr.    liOWBT    of    California.    Mr. 
McMnxBM      of      Maryland.      Mr. 
MacKat.  Mr.  Rosmsoii,  Mr.  Saxtom, 
Mr.      ToBBBS.      Mr.      Udall.      Mr. 
Waxmam,  and  Mr.  Wolfs): 
HJl.  2165.  A  Ull  to  advance  the  national 
prosperity,  quality  of  Ufe.  and  welfare,  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Policy  and  Technology 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  I^kPAIiCE: 
HJl.  2166.  A  biU  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  ll>58:  to  the  Omunlttee  on  Small 
Business. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Slattbrt,  and 
Mr.  WHrrTAKXx): 
H.R.  2167.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  assure  suf- 
ficient resources  to  pay  benefits  under  that 
act.  to  increase  the  maximum  daily  benefit 
provided  under  that  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Conunerce.  and  Ways  and  Means. 


'  By    Mr.   WYDEN    (for   himself.    Mr. 
.     Waxmah.  Mr.  Lblamd.  Mr.  Blilbt, 
1     and  Mr.  Taukx): 
Hpi.  2168.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Took.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  limit  the 
dlswising  of  certain  drugs  by  practitioners: 
to  ^e  CtHnmittee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

^  By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 
Hil.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  [week  beginning  October  25.  1087,  as 
"NaUonal  Adult  Immunisation  Awareness 
We&";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
andlCivU  Service. 

ByMr.  FLORIO: 
HJJ.  Res.  251.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Jul#  2,  1987,  as  "NaUonal  Uteracy  Day":  to 
the   Conunlttee   on  Post  Office  and  Civfl 

Sertice.  

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
HJ.  Res.  252.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Federal  aid 
for  refugee  assistance  programs  should  not 
be  seduced,  and  for  other  purtxises:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
T  By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
mj.  Res.  253.  Joint  resolution  designating 
thelweek  of  Jime  1  through  June  7,  1987,  as 
"Naitional  Polio  Awareness  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C^vil  Service. 
,   By  Mr.  HOYER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MOLLOHAM): 

hU-  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1987  as  "National 
Diabetes  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Of  Qce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mi.  NEU30N  of  Florida  (for  him- 
I  self,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Taixon,  Mr. 
I  Akaka.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Bilbrat, 
Mr.  BoifXR  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  DX  Logo,  Mr.  Edwabos  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Hochbrttbckiixr.  Mr. 
JxrpoBos.  Mr.  Jornsoh  of  South 
Dalcota,  Mr.  Lblamd,  Mrs.  Llots,  Mr. 
RriTER,  Mr.  Rosso,  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr. 

SUIfDQUIST,    Mrs.    VUCAMOVICH.    Mr. 

FoLET,  Mr.  0>KLHO,  Mr.  Batbmar, 
Mr.   BxuBAKis,   Mr.   C^bafpbll.   Mr. 

DAMHXIfXTKR.       Mr.      DERRICK.      Mr. 

Foster.  Mr.  Orken,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Heprer. 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  iRXLAits,  Mr.  Joins 
of  Tennessee,  idx.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Leht.  Mrs. 
Meters  of  Kansas.  Mr.  MxntTHA.  Mr. 
Nixlsoh  of  Utah.  Mrs.  Pattbrsom. 
Mr.  QuiLLBi.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Skith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Spence. 
Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  STAifGELAin>.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mi. 
Wtoen.  and  Mr.  TomiG  of  Alaska): 
d-J.  Res.  255.  Joint  resolution  designating 
tha  third  week  in  May  1988  as  "National 
Toi  urism  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Of^  and  Civil  Service. 

;     By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself  and 

'       Mr.  SHinrwAY): 

^.J.  Res.  256.  Joint  resolution  designating 

October  20.  1987,  as  "Leyte  landing  Day": 

to  (he  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 

Service. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pepper,  and  Mr.  Rinalso): 
d.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  designating 
th#  week  beginning  November  29,  1987,  as 
"Nktlonal  Home  Care  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mlitee  on  Post  Office  and  CMvil  Service. 
!     By  Mr.  COURTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Woktlet, 
Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Swindall. 
Mr.  Dannemeter.  Mr.  Armet,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  INHOFE,  Mr.  Laoomar- 
sino.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Gekas.  and  Mr. 
WoLP): 


Apnlfi3,1987 

109.  Concurrent  resolution 

of  the  ConcreBB  regard- 

of  a  new  chancery 

Moscow;  to  the  Committee  on 
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KOLBE  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 

I: 

H.  Real  140.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
abolition  of  the  compensatory  financing  fa- 
cility: to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XZn.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  f  oUows: 

HJl.  5:  iMr.  Bustamante  and  Mrs.  Kehnel- 

LT.  J 

HJl.  l"!  Mr.  PORTBL 

HJl.  Ift:  Mr.  Solaxz.  Mr.  Foster.  Mr. 
Rahall.  ^.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Beilehsor, 
Mr.  Roi,  Mr.  I^vxr  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
BoLANS,  Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
BoMioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lagomarsimo,  Mr. 
*^»*ggir  j^.  Yates,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
,  Mr.  Faontroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Jeppords, 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Bereoter. 

tOST. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
rcH.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Sabo. 
iBN,  Mr.  Carr,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Rose.  Ii^.  Coyne,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Olin, 
and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  21:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Mc^gh.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Wy^en,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Oun,  and  Mr. 
Carper. 

H.R.  39:  Mr.  Cooper. 

H.R.  tl:  Mr.  Maition,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr. 
Mavroui^es,  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  iMr.  MacKay,  and  Mr.  Dornam  of 
Californk. 

HJl.  ^:  I^.  Lbath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hoch- 

BRUECKNXR.  Mr.  GUHUEKSON,  Mr.  DOWNEY  Of 

New  YMk.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Boucher,  and 
Mr.  Gxi^ARvr. 

HJl.  "lO:  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  {Dakota.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr. 
MRAZEK.iMr.  Towns,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Grant, 
Mr.  BoR$Ki.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Callfomta.  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  74:  Mr.  McMniEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Sweeney,  and  Mr.  Mpumb. 

H.R.  ly6:  Mi.  Cooper.  Mr.  E>wyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Mbakbk,  Mrs.  Myers  of  Kansas, 
and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1^:  Mr.  St  Gebmain. 

H.R.  281:  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Si- 
KOB8Ki.|Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Wise, 
Mr.  BBiaiNAN,  Mr.  Irvine  of  California,  Mr. 
FoGLiEitA.  Mr.  Stusds.  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison it  Connecticut,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Borski,  Mi.  Coblho,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Kebnedy,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Russo,  ICr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Miller  of  C^all- 
fomla.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Mollohan,  and 
Mr.  Mo^Y. 

HJl.  ^2:  Mr.  Trapicant  and  Mr.  Davis  of 
Illinois. 

HJl.  442:  Mr.  DbFazio.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mrs. 
Morelli  l.  Mr.  BiLBBAY.  and  Mr.  Caroin. 

HJl.  4  57:  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

HJl.  4  97:  Mr.  Nielsoh  of  Utah. 

HJl. !  15:  Mr.  Bbennan. 

HJl.  (37:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Smi  ra  of  Roiida.  Mr.  Bbown  of  Califor- 


nia, and 


HJl.  9  70:  Mr.  Eckarx. 


Mr.  WoLPB. 


HJt  503:  Mr.  STAoaBS.  Mr.  Swuioau,  Mr. 
MrMn,i«i  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Bbown  of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  BcxABT.  Mr.  Dowmr  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Skxbn.  Mr.  Hocbbbubcknxb.  and  Mr. 

CONTB. 

HJt  SOS:  Mr.  MrMnjJM  of  Maryland. 

HJl.  637:  Mr.  Hoobbbubcxmbb. 

HJt  637:  Mr.  BBvnx. 

HJt  639:  Mr.  Bbtant,  Mr.  Wobtlbt,  Mr. 
Mpumx,  and  Mr.  ScAiK. 

HJt  666:  Mr.  Robmbb.  Mr.  CBuntixR,  Mr. 
Th<»ia8  a.  Lukxn.  Mr.  Cbajo,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Babmabs,  Mr.  Staixinqb.  and  Mr.  Hansen. 

HJl.  691:  Mr.  Bbrmar. 

HJl.  792:  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois. 

HJl.  809:  Mr.  English.  Mrs.  Bentlbt,  and 
Mr.  Obanst. 

HJl.  935:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Sawtb.  Mr. 
Obat  of  Pmnsylvania.  Mr.  CoRms.  Mr. 
Bbown  of  California.  Mr.  Flakb.  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Dixon,  Ms.  Slauuhibb  of 
New  YoriE.  Mr.  Trapicant,  and  Mr.  McClob- 


HJl.  950:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
and  Mr.  Eckabt. 

HJt  956:  Mr.  Scbxubb. 

HJt  971:  Mr.  Bustamante. 

HR.  975:  Mr.  MnxBB  of  California.  Mr. 
Fauntbot.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Dtmaixy,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Yatbb.  Mr. 
LowxT  of  Washington.  Mr.  I^wis  of  Geor- 
gia, Mrs.  MoBBLLA.  Mr.  Screuer.  Mr.  St 
Obbmain.  Mr.  Faxio.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Ed- 
wabos of  California.  Mr.  Lipinski.  and  Ms. 
Kaftux. 

HJl.  977:  Bfrs.  MxTns  of  Kansas. 

HJl.  998:  Mr.  Batbmar.  Mr.  Lurobxr.  Mr. 
DoBRAR  of  California,  Mr.  Erglibh.  Mr. 
RoBiRSOR,  and  Mrs.  Mxterb  of  Kansas. 

HJt  1009:  Mr.  Rourbor. 

HJt  1048:  Mr.  Burchreb  and  Mr.  DbLat. 

HJl.  1078:  Mr.  Dobrar  of  Callfomia,  Mr. 
CouKTEB.  Mr.  SOLABZ,  Mr.  Nixlsor  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Harsbr.  Mr.  Oibbors,  Mr.  Lcwn  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Oascia,  Mr.  Strax.  Mr.  Wxiss, 
Mr.  CORTEBS,  Mrs.  Boxxx.  Mr.  Edwaxbb  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Lipirxki. 

HJt  1103:  Mr.  Wolfe. 

HJt  1115:  Mr.  Darrxmeteb,  Mr.  Maoioar. 
Mr.  Wbrtakbb.  and  Mr.  Rittbl 

HJt  1197:  Mr.  Hamiltor.  Mr.  R<»bbib. 
Mr.  Dtbor,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Liokxpoot,  and 

Mr.BEBBDTBL 

HJl.  1301:  Mr.  Walobbr. 

HJl.  1212:  Mr.  Lehmar  of  California,  Mr. 
KiJTEKA.  and  Mr.  Shitb  of  New  Jeraey. 

HJl.  1228:  Mr.  Sisibxt,  Mr.  IMFazio.  Mr. 
Hatchxr.  Mr.  Johrbor  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Tallor.  Mr.  MacKat,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Irx- 
LARD,  Mr.  KOLIBX,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Spraxt. 
Mr.  Schuxttb.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Richabsbor.  Mr.  Boultbb.  Mr.  McClobkxt, 
Mr.  SwnniALL.  BCr.  Howard.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
CoLBMAR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  BoNEB  Of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Mabkey.  Mr.  Caxr,  Mr.  Ixvire  of 
California.  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  Mbhtex.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Puxsbll. 
Mr.  KoNNYU.  Mr.  Jeppobss.  Mr.  Ackbbman. 
Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  ""«    and  Mr. 

McCOLLUM. 

HJl.  1234:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Towns. 

HJl.  1235:  Mr.  Lipihski  and  Mi.  Stokes. 

HJl.  1341:  Mr.  Corydis,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mi. 
Kemp,  and  Mi.  Neal. 

HJl.  1242:  Mr.  EUyes  Of  Illinois. 

HJl.  1259:  Mr.  Denny  Smtth.  Mr.  Volk- 
MER,  Mr.  Hammbbbchmidt.  Mr.  LiviRaBioR 
Mrs.  BoxxB.  Mr.  Bubchrer.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  1272:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Pursell. 


HJt  1301:  Mr.  Obat  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Bubtamartb.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Staooexs,  Mr.  Ackbbman,  Mr.  Ownn.  of 
New  Yoik.  Mr.  Bbbmar.  Mr.  Gbkas.  and  Mr. 

BlAOOI. 

HJl.  1310:  Mr.  Eckaxt. 

HJl.  1340:  Mr.  Schuettx.  and  Bfr.  Tbax- 


HJl.  1342:  Mr.  Hochbbuxckheb. 

HJl.  1371:  Mr.  Rargeu  Mr.  Mabtirbe.  Mr. 
Bbbmar,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

HJl.  1417:  Mr.  Raroel,  Mr.  RnTEX.  Mr. 
Gbat  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Vbrto.  Mr.  Gorzalbz, 
Mr.  Dbpazio,  Mr.  Maxxirxe,  Ms.  Oakax.  Mr. 
TowRS,  Mrs.  Scbxokdbb.  Mr.  Obbbbtar.  Mr. 
Mpumb.  Mr.  W<h;.pe.  Miss  ScMNamaa.  Mr. 
Hates  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

HJt  1435:  Mr.  Jorrsor  of  South  Dakota. 

HJt  1433:  Mr.  Hxbtkl.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Atkirs,  and  Mr. 
Ixhman  of  C^allf  omla. 

HJt  1445:  Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Lbath  of 
Texas. 

HJt  1452:  Mr.  Andbxws,  Mr.  Mobxison  of 
C^onnecticut,  Mr.  Lipirbki.  Mr.  Wilsor,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Foster,  Mi.  Basham, 
Bfr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Bfr.  Stxrholm,  Bfr. 
Vbrto,  Bfr.  Schaxtkr,  Bfr.  Annunzio.  Bfr. 
NiKLSON  of  Utah,  Bfr.  Hammxrschmidt,  Mr. 
FiBH.  Bfr.  Wise.  Bfr.  Gbat  of  miixris.  Bfr. 
HoBTOR,  Bfr.  BfFDMX,  Bfr.  Rahall.  and  Bfr. 
Fazio. 

HJl.  1481:  Bfr.  Raverel. 

HJt  1516:  Bfr.  Hatbs  of  Illinois,  Bfr. 
Raroel.  Bfr.  Ricrabdsor.  Bfr.  I^xard,  Bfr. 
Valbrtirb.  and  Bfr.  Lowrt  of  Washington. 

HJt  1517:  Bfr.  Garcia  and  Bfr.  Dbbibb  of 
California. 

HJt  1588:  Bfr.  Dtmallt.  Bfr.  BfPDMX,  and 
Bfr.  BforexA. 

HJl.  1606:  Bfr.  Babnabd.  Bfr.  Barton  of 
Texas.  Bfr.  DioGuardi.  Bfr.  Fawbu,  Bfr. 
HucKABT,  Bfr.  Lightpoot,  and  Bfr.  Dennt 
Smith. 

HJt  1638:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Bfr.  Oaxcia.  Bfr. 
Ijcwis  of  Georgia.  Bfr.  SncoBsxi.  Bfr.  Stao- 

GEBB,  Bfr.  SURIA,  Bfr.  GUABIRI.  Bfr.  MOLLO- 

HAR,  Bfr.  Biaooi.  Bfr.  Etars.  Bfr.  BfPUMB.  and 
Bfr.  SoLABZ. 

HJt  1639:  Bfr.  Mobbison  of  Connecticut 
Bfr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Bfr.  Bbbmar,  Bfr. 
Fish.  Bfr.  Lbvir  of  Bflchlgan.  Bfr.  Cortebs. 
Bfr.  Fazio.  Bfr.  Edwards  of  California,  Bfr. 
GuAXiRi.  and  Bfr.  BfAXTiRxz. 

HJt  1707:  Bfr.  Lujan,  Bfr.  Gekas,  Bfr. 
EvARS,  Bfr.  BfARTiRB,  Bfr.  Rangel,  Bfr. 
Rahall,  Bfr.  Borbxi.  Bfr.  Slattbbt,  and  Bfr. 
Johrbor  of  South  Dakota. 

HJt  1732:  Bfr.  Valbrtire. 

HJt  1733:  Bfr.  Valbntirx. 

HJt  1753:  Bfr.  Solaxz.  Bfr.  Koltbk.  Bfr. 
Daub,  Bfr.  Fish,  and  Bfr.  Hughes. 

HJl.  1755.  Bfr.  Fauntbot.  Bfr.  Tobbbs.  Bfr. 
Towns.  Bfr.  Sunia.  Bfr.  Ixtin  of  Michigan, 
Bfr.  Clay,  Bfrs.  (Dollins,  Bfr.  de  la  Garza. 
Bfr.  Weiss.  Bfr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Bfs. 
Oakar.  Bfr.  Dtmallt,  and  Bfr.  (Enters. 

HJt  1772:  Bfr.  McEwbn. 

HJl.  1807:  Bfr.  BfATSui,  Bfr.  Hatcher,  Bfr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  and  Bfr.  Olin. 

HJl.  1823:  Bfr.  Henrt.  Bfr.  Ktl.  Bfr. 
PoRTBB.  and  Bfr.  Hobton. 

HJl.  1834:  Bfr.  Murpht,  Bfr.  Fauntrot, 
Bfr.  Clat,  Bfr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Bfr. 
Sawtbi,  Bfr.  Kolibx.  Bfr.  Dellums,  Bfr. 
Berman,  Bfr.  Rodino,  Bfr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Bfr.  Atkins,  Bfr.  Ackerman,  Bfr.  Xjcwia  of 
Georgia,  Bfr.  Walgren,  Bfr.  Cotne,  Bfr. 
Lbtinb  of  California,  Bfr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Bfr.  Stuihm.  Bfr.  Borski.  Bfr.  Lxvin 
of  Bflchlgan.  Bfr.  BfcCuwKET.  Bfr.  Mubtha. 
Bfr.  Fazio.  Bfr.  Oberstar.  Bfr.  Frank.  Bfr. 
Edwards  of  C^alifomla,  Mr.  Wheat,  and  BIr. 
Crocker. 


HJt  1873:  Bfr.  BfAXHRB. 
H.R.  1874:  Ifr.  BfAxmrn. 

HJt  1885:  Btr.  Larcasib.  Bfr. 
Bfr.  SisisxT.  and  Bfr.  Jomx. 

HJl.  1917:  Bfr.  Bobbki.  Bfr.  Hollowat. 
Bfr.  Dbxick.  Bfr.  Browr  of  California.  Bfr. 

KOCTMATEB.  Bfr.  DORALD  E.  LOKXRS.  Bfr.  Si- 
KOBSKi.  Bfr.  Taixon.  and  Bfr.  »"»« 

HJt  1941:  Bfr.  Andrews.  Bfr.  ««™»»m.  and 
Bfr.  Roth. 

HJl.  1960:  Bfrs.  Bentlbt,  Bfr.  Harxxr,  Bfr. 
Hollowat,  Bfr.  BfcEwxN,  Bfr.  Pashatar. 
and  Bfr.  Yourg  of  AlasiEa. 

HJt  1961:  Bfr.  Dkllumb.  Bfr.  Roddto.  Bfr. 
HowABO.  Bfr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Bfr.  Forb  of 
Tennessee.  Bfr.  Acxxbmar.  Bfr.  Solaxz.  Bfr. 
Obsestax.  Bfr.  Roe.  Bfr.  Wthbi.  Bfr.  Biaooi. 
Bfr.  BoRiOB  of  Michigan,  Bfr.  Fazio,  Btr. 
ScHEUBB.  Bfr.  Edwabbs  of  California.  Bfr. 
BfAXTiRBE.  and  Bfr.  Colbmar  of  Texas. 

HJl.  3016:  Bfr.  Seabk.  and  Bfr.  Lipirbki. 

HJl.  2038:  Bfr.  CteAT  of  Illinois,  and  Bfr. 
Smith  of  norlda. 

HJl.  2059:  Bfr.  Swift.  Bfr.  Pxixi.  Bfr. 
Slattxxt,  and  Bfr.  Kastxrmxixb. 

HJ.  Res.  17:  Bfr.  Solomor,  Bfr.  Hbrrt, 
Bfrs.  BfAXTiN  of  niinois,  Bfr.  Muxxba,  Bfr. 
Hall  of  Texas.  Bfr.  Taixon,  Bfr.  SxAoaats. 
Bfr.  Roberts.  Bfr.  DbFaxio.  Bfr.  Cobjio.  Bfr. 
Chandleb,  Bfr.  Our.  Bfs.  Srowb.  Bfr. 
Robert  F.  Smrr.  BCr.  SuiutHB.  Bfr.  Uftor, 
Bfr.  VoLXMBX.  Bfr.  English.  Bfr.  Obxbn.  Bfr. 
EsPT.  Bfr.  GuNDEBSON.  Bfr.  Stump,  Bfr. 
Raroel,  Bfr.  Richaxdsor.  Bfr.  I^tir  of 
Bflchlgan.  Bfr.  Gbat  of  Illbx>is.  Bfr.  Dtsor. 
Bfr.  BfABTiNBZ.  Bfr.  Obroo,  Bfr.  STAixniaa, 
Bfr.  BiTXTOR,  of  Indiana,  Bfr.  Lxach.  of  Iowa, 
Bfr.  Russo,  Bfr.  Blaz,  Bfr.  BBvnx.  Bfr. 
Caxpbr,  Bfr.  CTrafmar,  Bfr.  Hucxabt.  Bfr. 
Bubtamartb.  Bfr.  Habbtb.  Bfr.  Sibrbolm, 
Bfr.  JoRTz,  Bfr.  Johrsor  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Bfr.  MAiwaAN, 
Bfr.  JoNKS  of  Tennessee.  Bfr.  Sxanoblarb. 
Bfr.  Etars,  Bfr.  Emebbor.  Bfr.  Bkowr  of 
California.  Bfr.  Hatcbbb.  Bfr.  I^wn  of  Flori- 
da. Bfr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Bfr.  Mabixrbb,  Bfr. 
Yatbor.  Bfr.  HoPKiRB.  Bfr.  DbWirb.  Bfr. 
Dtmallt.  Bfr.  HsMiiBBataumiT.  Bfr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia.  Bfr.  Bruci.  Bfr.  Bosco.  Bfr. 

DOWDT,  of  MISSlSBlppl.  Bfr.  OXARDT.  Bfr.  La- 

ooMAXsiRO,  Bfr.  HmxowAT.  Bfr.  MoxxisaR 
of  Connecticut.  Bfr.  Bobbki.  Bfr.  Datis  of  Il- 
linois.   Bfr.    TowRS,    Bfr.    Dorrbllt,    Bfr. 

FUBTEX.  BflS.  BXNTLXT,  Bfr.  CORTXXB.  Bfr. 
Tbaxler.  Bfr.  BfAcKAT,  Bfr.  Horton,  Bfr. 
BouLixx,  Bfr.  BxxHNAN,  Bfr.  Hepnxb  and  Bfr. 
Jefpobdb. 

H  J.  Res.  42:  Bfr.  Pipfbl 

VL3.  Res.  58:  Bfr.  Alxxarsol 

H.J.  Res.  61:  Bfr.  Slauohtxx  of  Virginia. 

HJ.  Res.  90:  Bfr.  Gbardt,  Bfr.  Clinoxb. 
Bfr.  RiRALDO,  Bfr.  I^ACH  of  Iowa,  Bfr. 
Sawtxx.  Bfr.  Richabsbor.  Bfr.  Hah,  of 
Texas,  and  Bfr.  Visclobxt. 

HJ.  Res.  114:  Bfr.  Natchxx.  Bfr.  Abfir. 
Bfr.  Stallings.  Bfrs.  Mobblla,  Bfr.  Bbbmar. 
Bfr.  Udall.  Bfr.  Wobtlxt.  Bfr.  Fabcbll.  Bfr. 
Wheat,  Bfr.  Chardlxx.  Bfr.  Morxibor  of 
Wsshlngton,  Bfr.  Skeltor.  Bfr.  Taukx,  Bfr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  BfcKiRRXT,  Bfrs.  Lxotd,  Bfr. 
GooDLiNG,  Bfr.  DioOUAXOi.  Bfr.  Dtson.  Bfr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Bfr.  DbFa- 
zio. Bfr.  McCoixom.  Bfr.  Ibxlard.  Bfr.  """».. 
Bfr.  MoBRisoN  of  Connecticut,  Bfr.  Hamil- 
ton, Bfr.  BfAzzoLi,  Bfr.  Robirsor,  Bfr. 
Hefner.  Bfr.  DbLay,  Bfr.  Badham,  Bfr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Bfr.  Ounobrson,  Bfr. 
DoRNAN  of  California.  Bfr.  Pxbkins  and  Bfr. 
Weldon. 

HJ.  Res.  145:  Bfr.  BfAXTiRB.  Bfr.  Mobxi- 
son of  Washington.  Bfr.  Robmbb.  Bfr.  Lowry 
of  Washington,  Bfr.  Torres.  Bfr.  Hubbard, 
Bfr.  HoYEB,  Bfr.  Jenkins,  Bfr.  Murtha.  Bfr. 
Karjobbki,    Bfr.    Carr.    Bfr.    Borski,    Btr. 
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,  Mr.  UAtmauun.  Ifr.  ICubfht.  Mr. 
CUnoa.  Mr.  Bomo.  Mr.  TAnoii.  Mr.  Pn- 
mnm,  Mr.  Com^  Mr.  Mmaoii  of  Vtah,  Mr. 
Mr.  SXAMBAMD.  Mr.  RAiraB,  Mr. 
Mr.  BBTurr.  Mr.  Sam.  Mr. 
Wazmmi.  and  Mr.  BuraAM. 

BJ.  Res.  IM:  Mr.  Ooats.  Mr.  FnaHAN.  Mr. 
Bbowii  of  Ckllfomla.  Mr.  Sutr  of  New 
Jeraey.  Mr.  MacKat.  Mr.  Tomus,  Mr. 
KouBU  Mr.  McCuMKBT,  Mr.  LnmrosroN,  Mr. 
LoiAii.  Mr.  TOuucsLU.  Mr.  LxvnrosTOit,  Mr. 
Kamobsbi.  Mr.  OmuM,  Mr.  Rbqula.  Mr. 
SnuxTOM,  Mr.  Houowat,  and  Mr.  Oakcia. 

H.J.  Rea.  165:  Mr.  Dnmr  EtatiTH. 

HJ.  Rea.  180:  Mr.  Fuhzkl.  Mr.  Kost- 
MATn.  and  Mr.  McHugh. 

H.J.  Rea.  183:  Mr.  Akchkr.  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  !*««»«,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fkkr- 
m,  Mr.  Qascia.  Mr.  Ooodlhio.  Mr.  Hatch- 
au  Mr.  Hoannmaom.  Mr.  Huckabt.  Mr. 
I^wiB  of  Florida,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lukxh,  Mr. 
MrMnf  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr. 
M***— ^.  and  Mr.  Stamoilaiis. 

KJ.  Res.  aoi:  Mr.  Bouchb.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
OwBn  of  Utah.  Mr.  DaWim.  Mr.  Focu- 
RTA.  Mr.  Boaaxi.  Mr.  CaocKxrc.  Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAH.  Mr.  Sbzhi.  Mr.  Vouami  Mrs.  Kxm- 
MBXT.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  EawincH.  Mr. 
Imopi.  Mr.  SCHURTK.  Mr.  EicnsoN.  Mr. 
Datu  of  nunols.  Mr.  Oskas.  Mr.  Wilsoh, 
Mr.  HucKABT.  Mr.  Joms  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Mr.  Ldjam. 

H.J.  Res  224:  Mr.  GmniRsoH,  Mr.  Ohat  of 
Pennaylvania.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Dorhar  of 
California.  Mr.  Jkpfokbs.  Mr.  Towifs.  Mr. 
MoausoK  of  WashbKton.  Mr.  Rahaix,  Mr. 
Lrooani,  Mr.  Cooohlir.  Mr.  Laxtos.  Mr. 
tjm««m  of  California,  Mr.  Owncs  of  Utah. 
Mia.  itxTWMM  of  y*"— .  Mr.  Dowdt  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Mr.  Howaxd. 

BJ.  Res.  228:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
RowLAMO  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Madicah.  Mr.  Lam- 
CAsm.  Mr.  SwnnnAix.  Mr.  Okat  of  niinois, 
Mr.  Vehto.  Mr.  Babrabo.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr. 
Eablt.  Mr.  TowRa.  Mr.  Lurghxr.  Mr. 
KAfT/^,  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr.  Cbockzit,  and  Mr. 

GiRCBICH. 

B.J.  Res.  229:  Mr.  Matsiti. 

B.  Con.  Res.  30:  Mr.  Oaixbolt.  Mr. 
BouGHiOR.  Mr.  Fawbix.  Mr.  Rowlars  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Dioorbor,  Mr.  Rokmxr. 
Mr.  Wtub.  Mr.  Mfumx.  Mr.  Arbbbws  Mi. 
Thomas  A.  LaaxR,  Mr.  AuCoir.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  BvacHRBB.  Mr.  Vkrto,  Mr.  DtntsiR,  Mr. 
MATOonucs,  Mrs.  Mobxlla.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr. 
Obxas.  Mr.  Dhkixb  of  California.  Mr.  Kbmp, 
and  Mr.  Hbh«»». 

H.  Con.  Res.  31:  Mr.  Skbltor  and  Mrs. 
Bzrtlbt. 

B.  Con.  Res.  78:  Mr.  Edwabds  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Hf K"— <^'"" '",  Mr.  Afplbgatb, 
Mr.  Wtub,  Mr.  Mica.  Iti.  Stump.  Mr. 
DowDT  of  Missiasippi.  ICr.  McEwxh,  Mr. 
Evars,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
PXRRT,  Mr.  BniBAKis,  Mr.  Staggbrs,  Mr. 
DoBRAR  of  California.  Mr.  Brtart,  Mr.  Kar- 
joBSKi.  Mr.  RoamsoR.  Mr.  Stbrholm,  Mr. 
Kbrrbdt.  Mr.  JoHRSOR  of  South  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Jortz. 

H.  Con.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Kdwaros  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Bammbbschmibt.  Mr.  Afflbgatb. 
Mr.  Wtub.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
Dowdt  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  McEwbr,  Mr. 
Evars.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Pkrrt,  Mr.  Biubakis,  Mr.  Staggebs,  Mr. 
Dobrar  of  California.  Mr.  Brtart,  Mr.  Kar- 

JORSKI.  Mr.   ROBIRSOR.   BflT.   STBRHOLM.  Mr. 

Kbrrbdt,  Mr.  Jorrsor  of  South  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Jortz. 

a.  Res.  53:  Mr.  Wolpe. 

B.  Res.  110:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia  and 
Mr.  Larcasibb. 

B.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Mobbisor  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Ixwis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Wisb.  Mr.  Trapi- 
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Walobbr.  and  Mr. 


CAMi,  Mr.  SixoBBXi,  Mr. 
Bona. 

B.  Res.  140:  Mr.  lart. 

B.  Res.  145:  Mr.  Dobrar  of  California.  Mr. 
Batbmar,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wilsor. 
m4  Lagomabsiro,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia^ Mr.  Akaka,  B^.  Morrisor  of  Connecti- 
cut Mr.  McBucH,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Doroar  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Stttsds,  Mr.  Kostmatbi. 
Miy.  BozBB.  Mr.  Martirxz.  1^.  Ackbbmar, 
and  Mr.  Solabz. 


I 


MEMORIAI^ 

nder  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
f ol  lows: 

4  7.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Let  Islature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  rel- 
atl  re  to  the  completion  of  Navajo  roads  N-5 
and  N-36  on  the  Navajo  Reservation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

48.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
th«  State  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  State 
regulation  of  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
pi«duction  wastes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ei^rgy  and  Commerce. 

46.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
seoUtlves  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to 
legally  due  use  taxes  on  Interstate  sales;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

?.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Iiegislature  of 
SUte  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  estab- 
lislunent  of  a  motor  carrier  administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

$1.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
blit  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  the 
er^on  of  Indiana's  Lake  Michigan  shore- 
Uik;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

92.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
seatatives  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relating  to 
the  opening  of  the  Arctic  national  wfldlife 
refuge  coastal  plan  to  environmentally  re- 
sponsible oU  and  gas  exploration,  develop- 
ment and  production;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

13.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
setitatives  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to 
a  bational  program  of  commercial  nuclear 
power  development;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  Energy 
Commerce;  and  Science,  Space,  and 
hnology. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Jnder  clause  1  of  r\ile  XXII,  peti- 

>ns  and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

83.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  SUte 
Representative  Ray  Meyer,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Bismarck,  ND,  relative  to  frac- 
tional reserve  banking  practices;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

34.  Also,  petition  of  the  Rio  Grande  Com- 
pact Commission.  Santa  Fe.  NM,  relative  to 
appropriations  for  drainage  works  at  Co- 
chiti  Pueblo,  NM;  to  the  Committee  on 
public  Worlcs  and  Transportation. 

^5.  Also,  petition  of  the  Chicago  Urban 
League.  Chicago.  IL,  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed administrative  rules  of  the  Internal 
Hjevenue  Service  which  redefine  lobbying  by 
p  iblic  charities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
a  id  Means. 
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AMENDMENTS 

Undet  clause  6  of  rule  xxiii.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  sutanitted  as 
follows^ 

BJt.S 
By^  Mr.  ROBINSON: 
(Amonment  to  proposed  trade  bUl.) 
—At  th«i  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

SBC  .  SfVDIES  RKLATDiG  TO  THB  [NTKKNATION- 
AL  TBADE  P08TVUC  OF  THK  UNTRD 
OTATBS. 

(aXl)  I  The  United  States  International 
Trade  cbmmlasicMi  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  wag^,  rates,  labor  costs,  and  other  labor 
practicel  of  each  foreign  country  which  had 
surplus  I  trade  balance  with  the  United 
States  for  calendar  year  1984  that  exceeded 
M.O00,0M,0O0.  Such  study  should  consider 
labor  inctices  existing  throughout  the 
econoK^  of  each  such  country  and  the  labor 
practice^  of  the  industries  in  each  such 
country  that  were  req>onsible  for  such  sur- 
plus tra4e  balance. 

(2)  Iw  study  conducted  under  paragrv>h 
(1)  shall  include,  with  respect  to  each  for- 
eign coiRitry,  analyses  of— 

(A)  tqe  effects  of  the  labor  practices  of 
the  foreign  country  on  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  United  States  exports  in  foreign 
markets  and  in  United  States  markets; 

(B)  thfc  relationship  between— 

(i)  thfl  wages  and  other  compensation  paid 
to  workers  in  United  States  industries  pro- 
ducing ^oods  that  face  substantial  competi- 
tion froBn  products  of  the  foreign  country, 
and       I 

(11)  tie  wages  and  other  compensation 
paid  to  workers  in  the  foreign  country  who 
produce  such  competitive  products; 

(C)  the  relationship,  if  any,  between  the 
labor  practices  of  the  foreign  country  and 
the  cultural,  religious,  and  political  prac- 
tices or  values  of  the  foreign  country; 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  such  labor  prac- 
tices arc  encouraged  or  enforced  by  the  gov- 
emmenz  of  the  foreign  coimtry; 

(E)  tie  history,  duration,  and  extent  of 
such  l^or  practices;  and 

(F)  the  extent  to  which  private  or  public 
forces  that  are  anti-competitive  encourage 
such  labor  practices. 

(3)  Bf  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  9 
montb^  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  th^  United  States  International  Trade 
ConunlBsion  shall  submit  a  report  on  the 
study  conducted  under  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
Secretvy  of  Commerce. 

(bKllThe  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  each  conduct  a 
separate  Investigation— 

(A)  to  identify  each  of  the  labor  practices 
discussed  in  the  report  submitted  under  sub- 
sectionj(aX3)  that^ 

(i)  ia  illegal  under  existing  laws  of  the 
Unitedjstates  or  of  any  State,  or 

(ii)  should  be  prohibited  by  all  countries 
under  an  international  labor  law  code; 

(B)  (o  determine  what  labor  principles 
and  n4e8  should  be  included  in  an  interna- 
tional labor  law  code;  and 

(C)  tfo  determine  the  issues  involved  in. 
and  ttaie  prospects  for  achieving,  the  elimi- 
nation j  of  labor  practices  identified  under 
subpamgn^b  (A)  through  negotiations 
with  foreign  countries. 

(2)  By  no  later  than  3  months  after  the 
date  oo  which  the  report  is  submitted  under 
subsection  (aX3),  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  tile  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  each 
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submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  in- 
vestigation conducted  under  paragraph  (1). 

(c>  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  heads  of  such  other  Federal  agencies  as 
may  be  appropriate,  shall  undertake  and 
complete  a  study,  and  submit  a  report  there- 
on to  the  Congress,  within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  regarding 
the  extent  of  job  loss  in  the  United  States 
that  has  occurred  since  1981  as  a  result  of 
actions  by  multinational  corporations  en- 
tailing— 

(1)  the  relocation  of  corporate  operations 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries; 
and 

(2)  the  reduction  of  corporate  operations 
in  the  United  States  because  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  o(>erations  abroad. 

The  reix>rt  shall  Include  recommendations 
for  reversing  the  trend  of  eliminating  or  re- 
ducing operations  in  the  United  States  by 
multinational  corporations  In  favor  of  for- 
eign operations,  and  an  estimate  of  the  Job 
savings  in  the  United  States  that  would 
result  if  that  trend  can  be  substantially 
slowed. 

(dXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
undertake  and  complete  a  study,  and  submit 
a  report  thereon  to  the  Congress,  within  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  regarding  the  revenue  loss  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  since  1981  resulting 
frtmi- 

(A)  the  foreign  tax  credit; 

(B)  depreciation  applied  to  new  operations 
established  In  foreign  countries;  and 

(C)  the  loss  of  jobs  in  the  United  States 
because  of  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 


operations  in  the  United  States  by  multina- 
tional corporations  in  favor  of  foreign  oper- 
ations. 
(2)  The  report  shall  include— 

(A)  a  breakdown  by  number  and  type  of 
United  States  corporations  that  utilized  the 
foreign  tax  credit  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  study:  and 

(B)  the  revenue  loss  under  paragraph 
(IKC)  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
income  tax  revenues  and  payments  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  benefits. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
—Page  417,  strike  line  3  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  418,  line  10. 


BJl.  1777 


By  Mr.  COURTER: 
—Page  27,  after  line  13,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  137.  CHANCERY  AT  THE  UNrfED  STATES  EM- 
BASSY COMPLEX  IN  MOSCOW. 

(a)  Urcompixted  Uritxd  States  Charcert 
IR  Moscow.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  the  uncompleted  chancery  building  of 
the  United  States  Embassy  complex  in 
Moscow  is  not  secure  and  may  be  impossible 
to  secure;  and 

(2)  the  chancery  building  should  never  be 
accepted  by  the  United  States. 

(b)  Amxricah  Corstruction  or  New 
Charczrt.— If  and  when  a  new  United 
States  chancery  Is  constructed  in  Moscow,  it 
shall  be  built  under  American  supervision 
and  exclusively  with  American  plans,  mate- 
rials, and  labor. 

—page  27,  after  line  13,  add  the  following: 


SBC  117.  PROHnUTiON  ON  CSBTAIN  ■MPU>Y1IB«T 
AT  UNTRO  8TATC8  DIPLOMAnC  AND 
OONSULAK     III88ION8     IN     WARSAW 

PAcrooinmics. 

(a)  Prohibitior.— <1)  Altxx  September  30. 
1989,  no  national  of  a  Warsaw  Pact  country 
may  be  employed  as  a  foreign  national  em- 
ployee at  United  States  diplomatic  or  ooo- 
sular  missions  in  any  Warsaw  Pact  country. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  foreign  national  employee  who 
is  not  permitted  access  to— 

(A)  United  States  embassy  or  consulate 
grounds,  vehicles,  or  buildings  which  are 
sited  in  the  compound  of  the  embassy  or 
consulate  (Includhig  living  quarters); 

(B)  the  residence,  wherever  located,  of  the 
chief  of  mission  or  the  deputy  chief  of  mis- 
sion. 

(b)  Warsaw  Pact  Courtrt.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  the  term  "Warsaw 
Pact  country"  means  any  country  which  Is  a 
signatory  to  the  Treaty  of  Friendship. 
Mutual  Assistance  and  Co-operation  (done 
at  Warsaw.  Poland  on  May  14,  1955;  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "Warsaw  pact"). 

(c)  AODmONAL  Furds  por  Birirg  Uritbd 
States  Persors.— The  Congress  expresses 
its  willingness  to  provide  additional  funds  to 
the  Department  of  State  for  the  expenses  of 
employing  United  States  citizens  to  replace 
the  indlviuals  let  go  by  reason  of  subsection 
(a). 


HJl.  1827 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
—Page  55.  line  9.  strike  "$6,653,189,000"  and 
insert  $6,221,189,000". 
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continue  would,  in  many  cases,  have  no 
place  to  be  hooked  up  to  because  other  as- 
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some  relief  without  generating  safety  prob- 
lems. 
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the    Committee    needs    a    waiver   by    the 
Budget  Committee  to  bring  adequate  fund- 
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BDDOXT    QUAGMIRE    18    HURT- 
nrO  OUR  AIR  TRAVEL  SYSTEM 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 


m  XHI  BOUSE  or  lanUSBHTATIVB 
Thunday.  April  23, 1997 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Spatfur.  on  Apri  9.  Itw 
HouM  pMMd  a  budgst  rewhilion  that  would 
MMnlWiy  iMndili  •  Iroozo  on  cvMion 
vandbio  at  •  *M  wtan  many  of  us  are  being 
oHcal  about  pnbianw  in  our  national  trana- 
porMion  wfi/mn.  Than  is  increasing  pubic 
I  about  traffic  deiaya  and  lagging 
in  siipoil  and  tinny  impiDve- 
menls.  It  is  apparent  that  the  aviation  trust 
ftmd  ia  being  rendered  vMualy  uaeless  by  the 
budget  quagmire.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
been  aigubig  over  theae  same  problems  since 
1970  wlien  the  trust  fund  was  first  estsb- 


Thsra  Is  a  broad  consoniiuG  in  ttiis  Ixxly 
and  among  the  aviation  community  tttat  vital 
imprawements  in  tlw  eyeism  are  needed  and 
there  ere  emple  reeourcas  to  get  ttie  job 
done.  I  would  ■»  to  cal  attention  to  a  recent 
Mtsr  I  received  from  an  important  coaition  of 
axlsflon  organizalions,  as  weM  as  a  recent 
speech  my  firtend,  Norman  Mineta,  chairmen 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Avialion.  gave  before 
theBeckonic  Imfuttriirit  ^ttTM''ti**ft" 

Tlw  ueers  of  tlie  naionel  aviation  system 
am  paying  ttiair  share,  yet  tfiere  is  a  huge,  un- 
conwnMted  trust  finl  surplus  of  some  $5  bH- 
ioa  We  we  breMng  the  ftflh  with  millions  of 
air  travelsrs  N  «m  do  not  ulttze  money  tfiat  is 
silling  idto  to  support  ttie  action  necessary  to 
enhance  the  aately,  capacity  and  efficiency  of 
our  air  travel  system  in  order  to  meet  the  bur- 


Aful  17. 1987. 

DBAS  RanasBRAXivK  Last  week  the 
House  sdopted  a  Inidset  resolution  effec- 
tively »— '*'*»*<"a  a  freeae  in  aviation  mend- 
inc  levels  tar  Fiscal  Tear  1988.  This  hMt>- 
pens  at  a  time  wboi  the  air  tnmsportatlon 
system's  needs  are  at  their  greatest,  and 
while  there  Is  a  huge  uno(»nmltted  surplus 
in  the  Avlstlon  Ttust  Fund. 

Am  representatlTes  of  the  aviation  commu- 
nity. Including  air  carriers,  airports,  general 
aviation,  state  aviation  officials,  and  avis- 
tioo  msnufacturers.  we  urge  you  to  lend 
your  support  for  improving  the  capacity  and 
efficiency  of  the  airport  and  alrwsy  system. 
At  a  time  whoi  many  In  Congress  are  criti- 
cal of  an  overburdened  and  undermanned 
airport  and  airway  system.  It  seems  uncon- 
srtonshle  for  Cmgress  to  fail  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  improve  the  system  by  provid- 
ing rcadUy  available  user-fee  money  for 
vital  projects. 

The  House-approved  Airport  Improve- 
ment Progrsm  (AIP)  spending  assumption 
of  Just  over  $1  billion  is  spproxlmately 
$500-800  mDllon  too  low,  and  the  proposed 
FacaiUes  and  Equipment  (F&E)  spending 
level  of  less  than  $800  million  is  barely  half 
of  what  is  urgently  required. 

Airline  passengers,  shippers  and  general 
aviation  users  have  paid  billions  of  dollars 


Aviation  Trust  Fund  with  the  un- 
that  Congress  wQl  support  ca- 
enhancements  and  modernisation  ef- 
1  that  money.  Ctirrently.  the  unol>- 
surplus  in  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund 
stands  at  mcH«  than  $5  billion. 

lie  users  of  the  system  are  paying  their 
share  and  are  demanding  that  sjrstem 
Its  be  funded  and  implonented 
omptly.  Congress  holds  the  purse  strings 
aid  wQl  ultimately  determine  whether  oiu- 
ar  transportation  system  is  forced  to  sit  and 
wait  at  the  gate  or  be  improved  as  the 
nuion  requires.  We  urge  you  to  Join  efforts 
tQat  will  assure  the  necessary  fimdlng  to  Im- 
prove aviaUon  system  safety,  capacity  and 
efficiency. 

Respectfully. 
Aircraft  Owners  A  Pilots  Association. 
Airline  Pilots  Association.  Airport  Op- 
erators CouncU  International,  Air 
Traffic  Control  Association.  Air  Trans- 
prat  Association.  Allied  Pilots  Associa- 
tion. American  Association  of  Airport 
Executives.  Experimental  Aircraft  As- 
sociation. General  Aviation  Manufac- 
turers Association.  Natioiud  Aenmau- 
tic  Association.  National  Air  Transpor- 
tation Association,  National  Assoda- 
Uon  of  SUte  AvUUon  Officials.  Na- 
tional Business  Aircraft  Association. 
Regional  Airline  Association. 

RiMASKs  or  Hoa.  Nobmar  T.  Mhikia 
[t  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  the 
A  r  Traffic  Control  Committee  of  EIA 
sfain.  Tour  meetings  today  come  at  a  very 
appropriate  time,  and  will  be  an  important 
cdntributlon  to  the  debate  and  discussion  on 
the  future  of  the  nation's  aviation  system. 

The  Congress,  the  FAA  and  the  industry 
^e  at  a  crucial  Juncture  with  req>ect  to  the 
lyust  Fund  and  the  National  Airspace 
system  Plan.  Over  the  next  several  months, 
decisions  wUl  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
nation's  aviation  programs  that  wlU  put  us 
eEher  on  a  course  that  addresses  the  sll-too- 
otvious  problems  in  our  avl&tlon  system  or 
a^  a  course  of  neglect  and  muddling 
tHrough.  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of 
titese  decisions  with  you  today. 
jAs  you  all  are  aware,  the  Trust  Fund  au- 
tlorizatlons  will  expire  in  September.  I  be- 
lifve  it  is  extremely  important  to  have  an 
aathorization  in  place  at  that  time  for  the 
!Xt  five  years  because  with  this  legislation 
ingress  will  be  charting  a  course  and 
a  commitment  as  to  what  the  future 
will  be  like. 
,e  initial  readings  from  the  Budget 
Cjommittees,  however,  do  not  provide  much 
hppe  or  optimism  as  to  what  the  future  wlU 
like.  As  the  Budget  Committees  work  on 
te  FT  88  Budget  Resolution,  they  are  de- 
loping  scenarios  for  spending  freezes  and 
luctions  in  government  programs,  includ- 
the  aviation  programs.  In  the  prellmi- 
dlscussions  so  far,  there  is  the  good 
news/bad  news  story.  First,  the  good  news: 
Aviation  Is  being  considered  an  "essential" 
gpvemment  activity.  The  baid  news:  The 
best,  I  emphasize  "the  best",  an  "essential" 
government  activity  can  expect  under  the 
Budget  Committee's  current  thinking  is  a 
freeze  at  the  "current  services"  level.  If  the 
"best"  does  not  happen,  varying  percentage 
lUctions  can  be  expected. 
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tearings  the  Aviation  Sul>commlttee 
March  5  on  the  National  Airspace 
Plan  indicated  that  many  of  the 
projects  will  be  ready  for  imple- 
in  FT  1988.  We  are  all  aware  of 
many  of  the  NAS  Plan  projects 
ienced.  The  delays  are  attrlbuta- 
numl)er  of  factors,  including  technl- 
iculties.  contractors  not  performing, 
schedules,  and  funding  dif- 
On  average,  many  of  the  programs 
ffered  two  and  three  year  delays.  As 
exsspehtting  as  this  has  been,  for  many  pro- 
grams these  technical  and  contractor  prol)- 
lems  ase  coming  to  a  close. 

FAA  jtold  us  that  we  have  reached  t)}e  pro- 
curemttit  points  on  the  timelines  in  many  of 
the  N^  Plan  projects.  The  research  and 
develoament  is  pretty  much  over  with,  and 
it  is  tqne  to  gear  up  the  producticm  lines. 
FAA  climates  that  $750  or  $800  million 
alone  are  required  to  Just  maintain  current 
producuon  lines. 
FAA  pielieves,  and  I  must  note  the  Admin- 
supports  FAA  on  this  point,  that 
Ion  is  needed  next  year.  $1.5  billion 
and  $1.74  billion  in  FT  1990  to 
It  the  NAS  Plan.  Even  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
10  is  no  friend  of  aggressive  funding 
programs,  realises  there  are  no 
lent  tricks  snd  g<tnmi<«ir«  left. 
i  reached  the  crucial  procurement 
point  in  many  of  these  programs; 
r  plunge  ahead,  or  we  pull  over  to 
and  stop. 

Whsi  does  a  "current  services"  budget 
mean  for  the  NAS  Plan?  I  remind  you.  cur- 
rent services  are  the  best  we  can  hope  for 
under  the  Budget  Committee  discussions 
thus  far.  Current  services  means,  in  essence, 
this  year's  funding  level  of  approximately 
$800  nkllon.  for  the  NAS  Plan  in  FT  1988. 
As  I  see  it.  this  level  of  funding  roughly  cor- 
respon  Is  to  what  is  needed  to  simply  contin- 
ue exlitlng  production  lines  FAA  described 
in  their  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee. 

If  your  company  is  anticipating  beginning 
producjtlon  on  a  NAS  Plan  component  next 
year,  iou  are  obviously  in  trouble.  But  it 
goes  further  than  that.  Since  FAA  probably 
would  not  make  a  choice  to  simply  continue 
the  current  procurements  at  the  near-com- 
plete expense  of  new  procurements,  I  would 
suspect  that  in  order  to  get  some  of  the  new 
procurements  moving,  some  of  those  cur- 
rently lunderway  would  be  slowed  consider- 
ably, i|  not  halted, 

The^  funding  problems  would  have  con- 
sequeiKes  for  the  NAS  Plan  beyond  simply 
putting  off  until  some  point  In  the  future 
when  a  particular  system  will  be  brought  on 
line.  As  you  lukow,  the  NAS  Plan  is  approxi- 
mately 90  distinct  projects,  but  it  is  also  a 
Plan  to  integrate  all  of  those  systems.  There 
are  approximately  400  different  system 
interfaces  among  the  NAS  Plan  compo- 
nents. 

Ensuring  that  all  of  these  interfaces  work 
and  are  ready  on  the  appropriate  timetable 
is  a  monumental  task  in  and  of  Itself.  But 
think  what  happens  to  that  interfacing 
schedi  le  when  a  budget  decision  is  made  to 
NAS  Plan  implementation  by  40%  or 
means  that  the  procurements  that 
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continue  would,  in  many  cases,  have  no 
place  to  be  hooked  up  to  because  other  as- 
pects of  the  system  have  been  left  out  for 
budget  reasons.  Cuts  of  this  magnitude  will 
translate  into  stockpiles  of  some  equipment 
waiting  for  the  other  equipment  to  move 
into  production.  For  the  most  part  the  NAS 
Plan  components  are  not  stand  alone  sys- 
tems. They  are  parts  of  a  larger  whole. 
Budget  reduction  of  the  magnitude  being 
discussed  do  not  recognize  this,  and  the  con- 
sequences will  be  very  significant  in  terms 
of  cutting  the  benefits  being  realized. 

People  such  as  yourselves  can  look  at 
these  matters  with  a  certain  amount  of 
alarm  from  Just  your  own  companies'  per- 
spectives. Anticipated  revenues  will  not  ma- 
terialize. Tour  business  plans  will  be  sent 
pacldng.  Decisions  on  layoffs  and  staff  re- 
ductions will  be  forthcoming. 

I  am  particularly  distressed  at  what  hap- 
pens when  a  team  of  people  that  have  l)een 
assembled  by  a  company  to  develop  a  par- 
ticular system  must  be  disbanded  for  budget 
considerations.  Even  if  a  later  decision  is 
made  to  reinstitute  a  program  after  it  has 
been  scuttled,  a  great  deal  of  damage  has 
been  done.  Tou  know  as  well  as  anyone  that 
systems  such  as  these  are  team  efforts 
within  your  companies.  If  the  team  Is 
broken  up  and  the  engineers  and  techni- 
cians go  elsewhere,  a  great  deal  is  lost 
beyond  the  technical  capabilities  of  the  in- 
dividuals involved.  The  learning  curve  is 
lost;  the  efficiencies  of  communication  with 
other  team  members  in  a  kind  of  shorthand 
is  lost.  This  is  what  budget  cuts  mean.  The 
costs  go  far  beyond  repaying  the  immediate 
dollars  saved. 

Though  the  impact  on  the  FAA  and  the 
industry  of  budget  policies  of  the  sort  I  am 
talking  about  today  are  important,  we  must 
all  look  at  what  It  means  for  the  public  and 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  inconvenience 
and  aggravation  associated  with  delays  in 
the  ATC  system  will  only  mount  under  a 
current  services  budget  approach. 

Airline  passenger  traffic  is  growing.  New 
traffic  records  seem  to  be  routinely  set 
every  month.  Most  estimates  for  the  future, 
lx>th  public  and  private,  see  another  50%  on 
top  of  the  approximately  415  million  pas- 
sengers carried  in  1986  by  the  mid-1990's. 

This  means  that  if  current  services  i>e- 
comes  the  NAS  Plan's  benchmark,  many 
people  who  wish  to  fly  simply  will  not  be 
able  to  fly.  They  will  be  grounded  because 
the  system  will  not  be  able  to  accommodate 
the  airplanes  they  would  be  flying  on.  This 
sort  of  stagnation  will  Impact  far  beyond 
the  airline  industry.  All  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy would  be  affected  by  such  a  grossly  in- 
efficient and  inadequate  air  travel  system. 

We  must  also  consider  the  safety  impact 
of  adopting  a  current  services  approach  to 
the  other  aviation  programs.  As  we  have 
seen  over  the  past  year,  the  airlines'  re- 
sponse to  the  delays  has  been  to  advocate 
reducing  the  limits  on  the  number  of  air- 
craft handled  by  controllers.  Because  of 
shortages  in  the  controller  workforce  and 
overburdened  equipment,  FAA  for  the  past 
several  years  has  had  a  policy  of  holding  air- 
craft on  the  ground,  as  opposed  to  permit- 
ting airborne  holding.  FAA  acluiowledges 
this  is  inefficient  in  some  respects.  However, 
because  of  the  system's  staffing  and  equip- 
ment shortcomings,  it  Is  necessary  for  safety 
reasons. 

FAA  has  come  under  tremendous  pressure 
on  this  from  the  airlines  to  accommodate 
airtwme  holding  and  making  other  changes. 
In  some  instances  changes  in  procedures, 
such  as  the  East  Coast  Plan,  have  provided 
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some  relief  without  generating  safety  prob- 
lems. 

FAA  should  be  constantly  reviewing  and 
evaluating  their  procedures  to  improve 
safety,  capacity,  and  efficiency,  but  we  must 
recognize  that  as  the  system  is  increasingly 
unable  to  accommodate  demand,  there  will 
be  increasing  pressures  to  accommodate 
that  demand  irrespective  of  staffing,  equip- 
ment or  procedural  changes.  Tou  can  be 
sure  that  everyone  will  say  that  "safety"  is 
their  top  priority,  but  the  pressures  will  be 
to  put  more  airplanes  into  an  antiquated 
system.  From  time  to  time  the  pressures  to 
accommodate  that  demand  wlU  prevail  and 
the  safety  margin  may  be  narrowed. 

There  Is  a  more  basic  sense  in  which  the 
failure  to  modernize  the  system  will  have  a 
safety  impact.  Many  key  elements  of  the 
ATC  system  are  Increasingly  costly  to  main- 
tain, while  at  the  same  time  budget  pres- 
sures on  the  personnel  side  are  forcing  re- 
ductions in  the  FAA  facilities  maintenance 
woritforce.  Outages  of  equipment  appear  to 
be  on  the  increase  and  preventive  mainte- 
nance Is  on  the  decline.  As  an  example, 
early  this  year  the  Denver  enroute  center's 
computer  was  down  for  two  weeks.  This 
meant  that  the  controllers  had  to  use  anti- 
quated procedures  and  techniques  to  sepa- 
rate aircraft. 

When  equipment  goes  down  FAA  can  try 
to  preserve  safety  by  slowing  the  system 
down,  but  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  when  vital  equipment  cannot  be  used, 
the  situation  is  less  than  optimal  from  a 
safety  standpoint.  Safety  dictates  that  we 
modernize.  Efficiency  and  capacity  are  not 
the  only  issue. 

In  short,  the  ATC  system  needs  to  be 
modernized,  and  the  time  to  do  it  is  at  hand. 
But  unless  some  fundamental  changes  are 
made  to  the  way  we  treat  the  aviation  pro- 
grams in  the  budget  and  appropriations 
process,  this  may  not  happen. 

I  and  others  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  would  like  to  see 
the  user  financed  transportation  Trust 
Funds  taken  "off-budget."  I  am  sure  you 
have  heard  that  term.  Without  going  into 
the  labyrinthlan  budget  process  and  the 
Alice-in-Wonderland-World  of  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs.  "off-budget"  means  that 
the  Aviation  Trust  funds  programs  would 
not  be  put  into  competition  for  limited 
funds  with  other  transportation  programs. 
The  Trust  Fund  programs  would  be  Judged 
on  their  own  merits  and  not  traded  off  to 
accommodate  unrelated  needs  supported 
more  appropriately  by  the  general  taxpayer 
or  other  Trust  Funds  users. 

The  Aviation  Trust  Fund  does  not  need  to 
be  subject  to  the  constraints  of  the  general 
budget.  Under  the  Trust  Fund  legislation, 
aviation  users  contribute  more  than  enough 
revenues  to  support  full  funding  of  Trust 
Fund  programs.  It  Is  unfair  to  the  users  to 
refuse  to  spend  all  revenues  to  produce  a 
surplus  in  the  Trust  Fund  to  offset  deficits 
in  the  rest  of  the  budget.  By  the  end  of  the 
current  year,  $5-6  billion  in  uncommitted 
funds  will  have  accummulated  in  the  Trust 
Fund.  Under  current  funding  levels,  the 
user  taxes  are  generating  $1.2  billion  per 
year  in  excess  of  the  program's  level  of 
funding. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  how  this  will  break 
as  the  process  goes  forward.  I  will  be  looldng 
for  an  opening  or  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
an  "off-budget"  approach  to  the  Aviation 
Trust  Fund.  Without  It,  we  are  going  to  be 
In  an  increasingly  difficult  bind. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  not  going 
to  leave  any  stone  unturned  in  this  effort.  If 
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the  Committee  needs  a  waiver  by  the 
Budget  Committee  to  bring  adequate  fund- 
ing of  these  programs  to  the  floor.  I  will  l>e 
fighting  for  it.  If  we  need  a  special  rule 
from  the  Rules  Committee,  you'll  find  me  at 
the  Rules  Committee.  I  will  be  testifying 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Let 
me  ask  all  of  you  to  also  enlist  in  the  effort. 
We  need  your  help  as  well  as  your  indus- 
try's knowledge  and  expertise  in  the  delwte. 
Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
Join  you  today.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you.  We  really  will  need  all  of  you  to 
play  a  very  aggressive  role  in  the  months 
ahead. 


DESIGNATING  LEYTE  LANDING 
DAY  ON  OCTOBER  20,  1987 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OFCAUrORHIA 

nr  THE  HonsB  or  represehtativks 
Thursday,  April  23.  1987 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  )o«nt  resolution  to  designate  Octo- 
ber 20,  1987  as  "Leyte  (.anding  Day."  This 
will  mark  the  43d  anniversary  of  the  allied 
forces'  return  to  Ljeyte  in  the  Philippines  to  ful- 
fill a  national  promise  and  lit>erate  the  Ptiilip- 
pine  people  from  Japan.  Gen.  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur  led  420  transports  carrying  165,000  men 
of  tt)e  U.S.  6th  Army  and  157  warships 
manned  by  50,000  sailors  w1k>  fought  at  Red 
Beach  and  represented  the  largest  operation 
yet  conducted  in  tt>e  Pacific  war.  Through  ttie 
comt>ined  efforts  of  the  Philippine  scouts  and 
the  allies  the  Japanese  forces  were  defeated 
and  the  direction  of  World  War  II  changed. 

The  events  which  occurred  at  Leyte  be- 
tween 1944-45  have  not  received  much  de- 
served recognition.  The  Leyte  landing  was  as 
important  in  ttie  events  of  World  War  II  as 
were  the  events  at  Normandy  on  D-day.  but  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  ttie  recognition  of 
ttiese  two  events  has  not  been  comparable. 
The  Philippine  scouts  fought  txavely  atongside 
with  the  United  States  Army  to  defend  ttie 
vital  military  and  strategic  American  bases  in 
the  Pacific. 

In  the  past  the  Leyte  landing  has  been  com- 
memorated by  ceremonies  in  various  parts  of 
tlie  country  indudnig  CaKfomia.  However,  I 
believe  it  is  time  for  national  recognition  of 
this  important  event  in  U.S.  history.  The  dedh 
cation  and  sacrifice  endured  by  tt>ese  men 
during  Wortd  War  II  should  not  be  forgotten.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  tfvs  legislation 
to  designate  a  day  for  national  ot>servarx»  of 
tf)e  return  to  Leyte. 

H  J.  Ris.  258 

Whereas  Octol>er  20  marks  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  landing  of  allied  forces  on  Leyte 
Island  in  the  Philippines; 

Whereas  the  allies'  courageous  return  to 
the  Philippines  fulfilled  a  solemn  national 
promise  to  liberate  the  Philippine  people 
from  the  Japanese  empire; 

Whereas  the  420  transports,  carrying 
165,000  men  of  the  United  States  Sixth 
Army,  and  the  157  warships,  manned  by 
50.000  saUors.  which  fought  at  Red  Beach 
represented  the  largest  operation  yet  con- 
ducted in  the  Pacific  War,  and 

Whereas  the  combined  efforts  of  Philip- 
pine Scouts  and  allied  forces  resulted  in  the 
eventual  defeat  of  the  Japanese  forces  and 
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ehaiwed  the  dineUan  of  tbe  wmr  in  tbe  Pa- 
doe  MOW.  ttieratec.  be  It 

t  fty  Me  SenmU  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
rq^flk*  VmUai  Stain  of  America 
te  Cbuffran  uiwiMmt  Ttiat  October  ao. 
1M1,  l>  ilflgnitrrt  as  "Leyte  t^^rtMn^  Day", 
and  tbe  Praktant  ia  authoriBed  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calUns  upon  tbe 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
day  with  approprtete  ceremonies  and  actlvl- 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
LE  ROY  BORCHARDT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCAUFOBIIIA 
ni  TBS  HOTTSB  OF  ISPRSSBITATIVCS 

•Htvndat,  April  23, 1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Ur.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
for  me  to  pay  Mwte  to  La  Roy  Borchardt,  a 
mw)  who  has  devoted  a  Metime  of  service  to 
Ma  oounky  and  community. 

Le  Roy  honorably  served  for  33  years  in  the 
U.S.  Navy.  He  hae  spent  the  last  6  years  at 
Ltfwwood  HH|h  School  as  the  assistant 
NJROTC  naval  insmjdor,  a  position  he  conlin- 
uaa  10  hold.  Alao,  Le  Roy  heads  the  outstand- 
ing sient  drii  team  at  the  high  school;  a  team 
wliich  execulaa  its  maneuvers  without  verbal 
commands.  He  has  Indeed  brought  great 
honor  to  Na  campus. 

Le  Roy  has  been  an  active  supporter  of  the 
Boy  Sooula  of  America.  He  has  provided  sur- 
plus Mning  manuals  to  the  Sea  Explorers 
tni  is  now  anangirig  for  surplus  uniforms  to 
be  delvefed  to  the  girl  members.  This  past 
Tbwikagiving,  Le  Roy  spent  the  holiday  apart 
from  his  famly  so  as  to  be  a  judge  In  the 
1966  Sea  Exptorars  Rendezvous. 

Ur.  Speaker.  Le  Roy  Borchardt  has  been  a 
positive  force  in  our  community.  He  has  been 
a  strong  supportsr  of  the  drug  suppression 
task  fbree  of  Lakewood  HH)h  School  He  has 
been,  and  conUrwes  to  be.  a  source  of  en- 
couragement for  hia  feNow  teachers,  students, 
ana  caizens 

My  wife,  Lee.  and  I  ioln  In  commending  and 
congratulating  Le  Roy  Borchardt  at  this 
NJROTC  inspectxxi  and  awards  ceremony. 
We  wish  him,  his  wife  Susie,  and  his  two 
sons,  Barry  and  Gary,  continued  success  and 
happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 


THE  RURAL  LETTER  CARRIERS 
TAX  SIMPLIFICATION  ACT  OP 
1987 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FUPPO 

or  ALABAMA 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  FUPPO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  82 
other  Members  of  Vne  House  irKluding  30 
memt>ers  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Tax  Simplification  Act 
of  1987. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  for  the 
fair  artd  equitable  tax  treatment  of  tt^e  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  allowarKe  payments 
[EMA]  received  t>y  the  rural  letter  carriers. 
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Every  weekday  and  each  Saturday  the 
1.000  nnl  letter  carriers  drive  2.4  milKon 
over  41,571  U.S.  Postal  Senrice  mail 
rOutea  to  delvar  tfw  mal  to  15  miMon  families 
1^  In  nval  America.  Theae  maH  carriers  do 
ntore  ttwn  just  deliver  the  maH.  They  operate 
at  a  poet  office  on  wtieels,  providnig  all  the 
sarvtees  of  a  kxal  post  offk»  Inckiding 
stamps,  parcels,  express  maii,  registered  maH, 
cartified  maH.  and  money  orders. 
|ln  addHion  to  providing  the  full  range  of 
postal  services  to  tfieir  customers,  the  rural 
latter  carriers  dHfer  from  their  urt>an  counter- 
plots in  the  Postal  Service  In  otiwr  Important 
aipects  of  their  jobs.  The  salary  paM  to  the 
rural  letter  carrier  is  baaed  on  dtfferent  factors 
titan  that  pakl  to  the-urben  carrier.  The  salary 
olthe  rural  letter  carrier  Is  based  on  a  combi- 
nfition  of  the  vokjme  of  mail  deliverad,  the 
number  of  boxes  on  a  route  and  the  length  of 
tHe  route.  The  pay  system  is  dearly  produc- 
tion oriented. 

No  two  njral  mail  routes  are  identkal.  They 
vary  acconing  to  ler>gth.  tt>e  vohime  of  mail 
afid  the  number  of  stops.  The  average  rural 
route  Is  62  miles  in  length  and  has  440  mail- 
box stops.  The  routes  range  in  length  from 
tite  2.25-mile  route  in  Waplingers  Falls.  NY,  to 
tife  tongest  route  of  167.15  miles  in 
(|eorgewest,  TX. 

Ttw  salaries  paid  to  rural  letter  carriers 
r|nge  from  1^,000  to  $30,000  depending  on 
tie  route  and  the  length  of  service.  The  be- 
ginning salary  for  a  40-hour  week  is  around 
916.000.  The  average  rural  carrier  reaches  ttie 
t0p  salary  grade  after  10.5  years  of  sen/toa 
the  earner  serving  tfie  natmnal  average  route 
WouM  receive  $24,889  for  a  40-hour  week. 

The  chief  dtotinctton  between  the  urban  and 
r^ral  carrier  is  tfiat  the  rural  carriers  use  ttieir 
oiwn  vehk;les  to  deliver  ttie  mail.  The  rural  car- 
riers have  always  used  their  own  vehk^les  to 
qsliver  the  mail.  This  policy  has  been  In  effect 
fttr  more  than  80  years.  Congress  approved 
this  system  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was 
ritore  efficient  and  cheaper  than  maintaining  a 
flaet  of  Government-owned  vefudes  through- 
out mral  America.  Under  this  polkry  the  Postal 
Service  is  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of 
ifiaking  a  huge  capital  experxlfture  for  motor 
vehicles  and  the  small  tocai  post  offices  are 
relieved  of  the  responsit>ility  of  maintaining 
arxj  repairing  a  fleet  of  vehicles. 
jEach  rural  letter  carrier  is  responsible  for 
purdiasing,  equipping  and  maintainirig  a  veht- 
Qie  for  use  in  dellvefing  the  mail.  It  is  the  sole 
ilBsponsibriity  of  the  mral  carrier  to  modify  or 
specially  equip  the  maH  delivery  vehnle  to 
withstand  ttie  rigors  of  country  roads,  frequent 
•tops  and  starts,  heavy  loads  and,  in  many 
Sections  of  the  country,  severe  weather  condi- 
ior^.  The  frequency  of  stops,  rural  road  con- 
ditions, and  weather  greatly  affect  ttie  cost  of 
operating  and  maintaining  the  delivery  vehicle. 
Almost  every  carrier  has  a  t>ackup  vehicle  for 
use  wtien  tt>e  primary  vehicle  is  out  of  service. 
The  U.S.  Postal  Service  provkles  the  rural 
letter  carriers  an  allowance  for  equipping  and 
maintaining  their  ovm  vehicles  for  use  in  deliv- 
ering  the  mail.  This  is  the  so-called  EMA  pay- 
ment. This  payment  is  based  on  the  lengtii  of 
the  route.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  rural 
routes  are  precisely  measured  and  certified  tiy 
each  local  postmaster.  Unlike  the  indMdual 
susinessrrtan  in  the  private  sector,  the  rural 
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letter  Carrier  does  not  cateulato  his  or  her 
mHeaga  and  submit  a  request  for  reimburaa- 
ntent  AtkI.  no  financial  conskleratkxi  is  pro- 
vkled  the  rural  carrier  for  a  maintaining 
backup  vehtole  except  for  actual  route  usage. 

Ttte  first  EMA  payrnent  of  4  cents  per  mie 
was  aiithorized  by  Congress  in  1925.  In  aub- 
sequerit  years,  up  to  1970,  the  EMA  vi«s 
chang^l  by  act  of  Congress  almost  on  an 
annual  jbasis. 

PubW:  Law  91-375,  enacted  in  1970,  con- 
verted llhe  Post  OffkM  Department  into  an  Irv 
dependent  establishment  of  the  executive 
branch!  of  QovemmenL  Since  that  time,  the 
EMA  dayment  has  been  determined  through 
the  collective  bargaining  process. 

The  EMA  payment  is  currently  29.5  cents 
per  mile.  Ttie  EMA  is  tied  to  a  number  of  fac- 
tors reflecting  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  vehi- 
de  uaed  datty.  Ttie  price  of  gasoHne,  of 
course!  the  predominant  factor  in  this  formula. 
The  ElfIA  payment  moves  up  or  down  by  one- 
half  cent  with  every  4-cent  change  in  the  price 
of  a  g^lton  of  gasoline.  The  payment  is  sub- 
ject to  keview  every  90  days. 

Last  year,  that  total  EMA  payments  to  aH 
njral  latter  carriers  amounted  to  $241  militon. 
This  averages  around  $5,800  per  route.  This 
figure  does  not  represent  payment  per  carrier 
becauae  each  route  is  different  and  all  carriers 
have  a  relief  or  substitute  wfio  worlds  the  sixth 
delivery  day  each  week  and  vacatnn  and  sick 
days. 

The  rural  letter  carriers  provkle  a  unk)ue 
and  v^uable  publk:  senrice.  No  one  couM 
argue  ttiat  they  are  overpakJ.  After  all.  their 
salary  schedules  is  linked  to  production.  Like- 
wise, it  wouM  be  diffkxjit,  if  not  impossible, 
after  e»(amining  all  the  facts,  to  argue  that  the 
EMA  (payments  represent  a  windfall  or  for  that 
matteri  Income  to  ttie  carrier. 

The  rural  carriers  are  required  to  account 
for  thdir  business  expenses  just  like  all  other 
taxpayjsrs.  Just  like  any  ottier  taxpayer,  the 
rural  (Srrier  may  follow  one  of  two  optk>ns  in 
accounting  for  business  expenses  for  income 
tax  parposes.  Ttie  rural  letter  carrier  may 
deduq  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid 
or  incurred  in  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business. 
In  ad(ftion  the  canier  is  entitled  to  claim  de- 
preciatk>n  expenses  for  property  used  in  his  or 
her  trade  or  business.  This  means  that  ttie 
carrierj  may  use  ttie  modified  accelerated  cost 
recovery  system  in  calculating  depreciation 
expenses  provkled  that  the  vehk:le  is  used 
more  pian  50  percent  for  business  purposes. 
In  certain  situations  ttie  carrier  cannot  meet 
the  5(i-percent  test  and  must  use  an  alterna- 
tive dapredation  sctiedule  wtik^  is  essentially 
a  straight  line  depreciation  cakxjiation. 

In  lieu  of  an  deductions  for  depreciation  or 
actual  expenses  of  operating  an  automobile, 
the  carrier  may  elect  to  compute  ttie  deduc- 
tion fdr  ttie  business  use  of  an  automobile  by 
using  ttie  standard  mileage  rate  established 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Servk».  Ttie  stand- 
ard (fiileage  rate  is  21  cents  for  ttie  first 
15,000  tMJSiness  miles  and  11  cents  per  mHe 
for  every  txjsiness  mile  in  excess  of  15,000 
milesJ  Ttie  average  rural  letter  carrier  drives 

18.500  miles  per  year  delivering  ttie  mail. 

If  the  carrier  daims  a  deduction  based  on 
the  standard  mileage  allowance  or  for  operat- 
ing expenses  and  an  allowance  for  depreda- 
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tion,  the  carrier  must  indude  EMA  payments 
in  taxable  income. 

Ttie  tax  ti-eatment  of  ttie  vehwie  expenses 
of  ttie  nxal  letter  carriers  is  unfair.  The  carri- 
ers are  unable  to  fully  deduct  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  equipping  and  maintaining  an 
automobile  for  use  in  delivering  the  maH 
ttvoughout  rural  America.  The  EMA  payments 
received  by  ttie  mral  letter  carriers  Is  fully 
taxed  as  income.  The  Tax  Code  simply  does 
not  recognize  ttiat  ttie  mral  mail  delivery  sys- 
tems helps  reduce  ttie  overall  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  U.S.  Postal  Servwe.  And.  ttie  Tax 
Code  fails  to  recognize  ttie  extraofdinary  costs 
of  maintaining  a  vehicle  used  every  day  and 
subject  to  heavy  k}ads,  frequent  stops  and 
starts,  tiarsh  road  conditions  and  severe 
weatiier. 

This  has  not  always  been  ttw  case.  For 
almost  30  years  the  mral  letter  carriers  were 
provkled  a  special  mIe  for  use  in  computing 
their  deductions  for  automobiles  used  in  deliv- 
ering the  mail.  In  1956,  ttie  Director  of  ttie 
Audit  Diviskjn  of  ttie  Internal  Revenue  Servfee 
authorized  a  special  mIe  and  form  for  ttie  mral 
letter  carriers  to  use  in  filing  their  taxes.  The 
spedal  mIe  allov^ed  the  mral  letter  carriers  to 
multiply  their  business  mileage  by  a  factor 
ranging  from  1.5  to  2  in  computing  allowatile 
deductions.  The  mileage  factor  represented 
the  ratio  of  tiie  cost  of  driving  1  mile  on  a 
rural  mail  route  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
driving  1  mile  for  average  personal  use.  The 
factor  was  determined  by  constderation  of  the 
substandard  road  conditions,  ttie  number  of 
stops  per  mile,  and  general  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  general  average  factor  was  1 .5. 

The  mral  letter  carriers  also  relied  on  a 
number  of  spedfk:  revenue  mKngs  over  the 
years  ttiat  recognized  ttieir  spedal  needs. 
Revenue  RuHng  58-453  heW  ttiat  an  empk>y- 
ee  wtio  was  pakl  for  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses  incun-ed  for  travel,  using  a  fixed 
mileage  allowance  authorized  to  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  a  locality  in  which 
ttie  travel  Is  performed,  will  then  be  deemed 
to  have  t)een  required  to  account  to  his  em- 
ployer for  such  expenses. 

Revenue  Ruling  60-282  amplified  the  1958 
mling  and  mentioned  favorable  mlings  issued 
in  1941  and  1955.  This  mling  stated: 

In  view  of  section  1.162-17(b)  of  the  regu- 
lations and  Revenue  Rulings  58-453,  it  Is 
held  rural  letter  carriers  are  considered  as 
having  accounted  to  their  employers  for 
their  business  expenses  for  the  purposes  of 
section  1.162-17(b)  of  the  regulations.  No  ac- 
counting will  t)e  required  on  their  Federal 
income  tax  returns  for  such  allowances  or 
the  expenses  covered  thereby  If  the  total 
amount  of  the  allowances  does  not  exceed 
such  expenses. 

In  late  1984,  the  Internal  Revenue  Servfee 
infomied  ttie  mral  letter  carriers  ttiat  they 
would  no  longer  permit  to  use  the  special 
mileage  factor  and  the  special  form  approved 
for  ttieir  use  in  1956.  The  IRS  daimed  that  ttie 
spedal  formula  and  form  were  no  tonger  nec- 
essary due  to  the  publfeation  of  a  general  allo- 
cation mettiod  that  assigns  equal  weight  to 
tHJSiness  and  personal  miles  and  ttie  adoptfen 
of  ttie  standard  mileage  allowance.  In  short, 
the  IRS  changed  the  mies  of  ttie  game  wittv 
out  adanced  notice  and,  to  mb  salt  in  the 
wound,  immediately  began  to  apply  ttie  new 
rules  retroactively  to  tax  years  1981,  1982. 
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and  1963.  The  wholesaie  audtt  of  the  returns 
of  ttie  mral  letter  carriers  for  ttie  years  1961 
through  1984  was  halted  by  ttie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  ttie  spring  of  1965. 

Now  It  is  time  to  provkle  for  ttie  fair  and  eq- 
uitable tax  ti^eatinent  of  ttie  EMA  payments  re- 
ceived by  ttie  mral  letter  earners.  Ttie  bHI  we 
are  introdudng  today  wouk)  achieve  ttiis  goal. 
The  bill  would  permit  a  rural  letter  carrier  to 
use  either  the  standard  mileage  allowance  or 
claim  a  deduction  based  on  actual  expenses 
plus  accelerated  depreciation.  If  ttie  mral 
letter  carrier  deddes  to  use  the  standard  mile- 
age allowance  and  most  do,  he  or  she  may 
claim  a  deduction  equal  to  150  percent  of  the 
otherwise  altowable  deduction.  Ttiis  150-per- 
cent rate  woukl  appiy  to  all  miles  ttie  vehfele 
is  used  to  deliver  ttie  mail,  whether  or  not  the 
total  exceeds  15.000  miles  per  year  or  60.000 
miles  over  4  years.  Thus,  if  ttie  general  stand- 
ard mileage  rate  is  21  cents  per  mile.  150  per- 
cent of  ttiat  rate  wouW  be  31 .5  cents  per  mile. 
If  ttie  mral  letter  carrier  does  not  ctioose  to 
use  the  standard  mileage  rate,  he  or  stie  may 
base  ttie  business  expense  deduction  on 
actual  expenses  using  the  modified  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery  system.  The  bill  wouM  set 
askie  the  limitations  imposed  in  section 
280F(b)  of  ttie  Code.  Section  280F(b)  limits 
ttie  use  of  accelerated  depreciation  to  vetii- 
cles  used  50  percent  or  more  in  the  taxpayers 
b^ade  or  business. 

The  limitations  of  section  280F(b)  regarding 
ttie  use  of  accelerated  depreciation  are  par- 
tfeularty  unfair  to  a  few  mral  letter  carriers,  lo- 
cated primarily  in  the  Western  Plain  States, 
who  live  a  consklerable  distance  from  ttieir 
post  office.  The  daily  drive  to  pfek  up  the  mail 
and  return  home  is  not  deductible  as  business 
miles.  If  a  carrier  in  Montana  lives  30  miles 
ft-om  ttie  post  office  and  has  an  average  route 
of  62  miles,  ttiat  carrier  couW  not  use  the 
modified  accelerated  cost  recovery  system  in 
calculating  depreciation  expenses.  This  bHI  ad- 
dresses this  problem  equitat>ly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  fair  tax 
ti-eatment  for  ttie  70,000  mral  letter  carriers. 
Ttiese  distinguished  Americans  are  not  asking 
for  preferential  tiBatment  under  ttie  Tax  Code. 
The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  not  necessar- 
ily lead  to  an  increase  in  ttie  after  tax  income 
of  ttie  average  mral  letter  carrier.  Ttie  pas- 
sage of  ttiis  bill  would  ensure,  however,  ttiat 
the  mral  letter  carriers  are  no  longer  subskJiz- 
ing  the  U.S.  Postal  Servfee. 

Ttie  mral  letter  carriers  provide  a  uroque 
servfee  under  uroque  conditions.  Ttiey  deserve 
our  support  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
ttiis  bHI. 

HJt.— 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  Home  of 
RepresentaUves   of  the    United   StaUt   of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfrLE. 

Tlxls  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Rural 
Letter  Carriers  Tax  Simplification  Act". 

SEC    I.    BUSINESS    USE    OF    AUTOMOBIUBS    BY 
RURAL  MAIL  CARRIERS. 

(a)  OamitAi.  Rulk.— In  the  case  of  any  em- 
ployee of  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service 
who  performs  services  involving  the  collec- 
tion and  delivery  of  mall  on  a  rural  route— 

(1)  such  employee  shall  be  permitted  to 
compute  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  diapter  1  of  such  Code  for  the 
use  of  an  automobile  in  performing  such 
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services  by  using  a  standard  mOeaee  rate  for 
all  miles  of  such  use  equal  to  160  percent  of 
the  basic  standard  rate,  or 

(2)  if  the  employee  does  ix>t  uae  such 
standard  mileage  rate,  section  380F(b)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  limitation  wbere 
business  use  of  listed  property  not  greater 
than  50  percent)  shall  net  apply  to  any 
automobile  used  in  perfonnina  such  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  SuBSBcnoH  (aXl)  Nor  to  Atplt  xr  Em- 
PLOTEE  Claims  DiFRBCiATioa  DiDUcnoira 
poR  Automobilk.— Subsection  (aXl)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  automobUe  If. 
for  any  taxable  year  l>eglnnlng  after  Decem- 
t>er  31,  1986,  the  taxpayer  claimed  depreda- 
tion deductions  for  such  automobUe. 

(c)  Basic  Stamsaks  Ratk.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  ttie  term  "tMtsic  standard  r&te" 
means  the  standard  mileage  rate  wtiich  is 
prescril)ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  for  computing  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  for  the  business  use  of  an 
automobile  and  which— 

(1)  is  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  use  re- 
ferred to  in  sutisectlon  (a). 

(2)  applies  to  an  automobile  which  is  not 
fully  depreciated,  and 

(3)  applies  to  the  first  15,000  miles  (or 
such  other  numl>er  as  the  Secretary  may 
hereafter  prescrll>e)  of  business  use  during 
the  taxable  year. 

(d)  EiTBCTivE  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  Deceml>er  31. 1986. 
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HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MAKTLAlfS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSCMTATIVIS 

Thursday,  April  23.  1987 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  atong  with  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Alan  B.  Mollohan  of  West  Virginia,  a 
ioint  resolution  to  designate  Novemtier  1987 
as  "National  Diabetes  Month."  This  is  ttie  fifth 
c»nsecutive  year  in  whfeh  I  have  tiad  ttie  privi- 
lege of  sponsoring  this  legislation  and  working 
with  ttie  American  Diabetes  Association  in  an 
effort  to  increase  publfe  attention  to  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  human  and  economfe  costs 
of  diat>etes. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
ttnat  more  ttian  1 1  millfen  Americans  have  dia- 
betes. Unfortunately,  almost  half  of  ttiesa 
people  do  not  even  know  ttiat  they  have  this 
disease.  Each  year,  500.000  Amerfeans  are 
diagnosed  as  having  diabetes. 

Diat)etes  is  a  disease  in  wtifeh  the  body 
does  not  produce  or  property  use  insulin,  a 
homione  ttiat  is  needed  to  convert  sugar, 
starches,  and  other  food  into  ttie  energy 
needed  for  daily  Hfe.  Diabetes  often  leads  to 
serious  complfeations  that  involve  nearty  every 
tissue  of  the  body.  When  high  levels  of  sugar 
build  up  in  ttie  btood.  ttie  tiagfe  results  indude 
heart  disease,  kfelney  disease,  blindness, 
nerve  damage,  and  leg  and  foot  amputations 
from  gangrene. 

At  present,  ttiere  is  no  cure  for  diabetes.  As 
a  member  of  ttie  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Senhces,  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  am  aware  of 
some  significant  research  ttiat  ties  offered  ex- 
citing progress  in  treating  pe(X>ie  with  ttiis  d»- 
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I  aiMlilng  many  to  iMd 
kwlud*  mN  bkwtKfU' 
I  OTd  iiM  ocl  im 
'  ttHfifiy  to  pf^ 
MMnMti  flnd  mw  in- 
i  ■m  mw  iMHnr  iMfUnnMm  oi  psofiMi 
•■■I  mnvMng  icNraM:  ■nai 
ttMra  to  ■  powUMyl 
I  my  toad  to  an  •««>- 
iMl  oura  fof  Ma  Ila4twaalaning  dtoaaaa. 
hidaatL  Vmm  an  graunda  for  apMmtofn  ttwti 
ora  d^f  aw  nl^N  hawa  a  vaccina  to  pfwantl 
dabMaaki  ohMran. 

Tha  dMigmus  tol  of  dtotalaa  ahould  be 
innMno  to  ua  aL  EaoD  yaar.  about  300,000 
paopto  dtoaaa  laadl  of  dabalaa  and  Hs  cont- 
pleaiona.  AIM  aacti  yaar,  5.000  people  loaei 
ihalr  iigM  baoauae  of  dhbalaa.  TTw  primaiyl 
I  of  naef  falndnaaa  to  people  ttetween  the 
of  20-74  to  dtabeHc  eye  dtooaso.  Tan 
I  of  peopto  «Nh  dtobelae  develop  some 
term  of  Mdnay  dtoaaae.  TNa  indudet  end- 
ataga  Mdney  dbaoae  irtiare  a  paraon  requiresi 
dtoljiatoor  a  kttiay  tranaplant  to  Ive.  Ne«ly 
25  peroani  of  at  new  dtalyato  patiento  we 


About  45  paroant  of  al  nonfraumalic  leg 
and  tool  amputaltona  in  the  UnHed  Stales  we 
due  to  dabetoa.  Paopto  wM)  dtobetoe  are  two 
to  tour  Mwa  more  My  to  have  heart  dtoease 
and  two  to  ato  Imaa  more  Iniy  to  have  a 
atooka  ttian  paopto  who  do  not  have  dtobetes. 

Pabatoa  to  pariculafly  prevalent  among 
Hack  Amaiicanat  Htoparac  Americans,  native 
Amaiicana.  and  womart.  In  tact,  20  percent  of 
al  peopto  ««h  dtobatoa  are  eNher  Uacfc  or 
Htopanic.  The  rato  of  noninauin  dependent  di- 
ibatoa  to  3»«areanl  Nghar  in  Uacks  and  300- 
pereenl  NgMr  In  llspenics.  Over  20  percent 
of  aduNa  in  aome  native  America  Indton  trtoes 


Annualy.  the  dkect  and  indirect  costs  for 


twe  mortalty  for 


total  more  than  $14 
aootwnto  for  3.6  percent  of 
coats  in  the  United 


Mr.  Speaker,  by  designating  ftovemberj 
19S7  aa  'Ylaional  DtoDales  Ktonlh."  thto  Con- 1 
graaa  can  play  an  important  role  in  encourag-l 
ing  understandtog  and  awareness  of  the  tragic ' 
consequences  of  dtobetes.  I  ainceraly  urgel 
the  ^)eedy  adoption  of  Ihto  joint  reaolulion.  I 
BJ.  Ras.  1S4 

WliereM  «Hahft4'«  with  Ita  compUcaUons 
kfUa  more  peoide  than  any  other  disease 
exoepC  cancer  and  canUovsscular  disease; 

Wberess  disbetes  affUcte  11,000.000  Amer- 
icans of  wtiotn  S,000.000  are  not  aware  of 
their  OlnesK 

Whereas  diabetes  costs  the  Nation  more 
than  $14,000,000,000  annually  in  health  care 
oasts.  disabiUty  payments,  and  premature, 
mortaUty  oasts; 

Whereas  up  to  8S  percent  of  all  cases  of ' 
noninsuUn  dependent  diabetes  may  be  pre- 
vented Uuoucfa  greater  public  understand- 
iac.  awareness,  snd  educaUon; 

Wheress  diabetes  Is  particularly  prevalent 
amoot  black  Americans,  Hlspsnic  Ameri-: 
cans,  native  Amnicans.  and  women;  snd 

Wliereas  dialietes  is  a  leading  cause  of 
blindness,    kidney   disease,    heart   disease.. 
stroke,  birth  defects,  snd  lower  lUe  expect- , 
ancy.  inddenoes  of  wtiich  may  be  reduced  I 
through  greater  patient  and  pubUc  educa- 
Uon about  diabetes;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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Jbsolvsd  6|f  the  SenaU  mnd  HoumofRep- 
raseateHMS  oftlu  Vnitti  Stmtea  tifAmtrlea 
te  Cbaa>ssM  ossemMsd;  Hut  the  month  of 
Novefliter  IMT  is  drslgnsted  as  "National 
Diabetaa  Ifonth".  The  Prealdent  to  author- 
laed  and  requeated  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  month  with  sppropriate 
ceremonies  and  acUvlUes. 


SOCIAL  EOSCUKITY  PROCEDURAL 
IMPROVEMENTS  AfTT  OF  1987 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OTTBXAS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  SSPBaSKMTATIVaS 

Thursday.  AprU  23, 1987 

t*r.  AFK>1ER.  (Mr.  Speeiwr.  yesterday  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  2117.  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
cedural Improvements  Act  of  1967,  a  bil  I  ini- 
Itolly  Inboduoed  In  the  9gth  Congresa.  The 
peat  year,  inlenwning  eventa  have  alrength- 
ened  my  oonvidton  that  tfw  ttvee  main  provi- 
sions of  thto  bM  are  neoeaaary.  Thoae  three 
provisions  woukt  First,  ttwraiize  the  criteria 
under  whkit  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Senioes  oouM  federalize  State  agen- 
dea.  which  make  dtoabMty  determinations  for 
social  aacurity;  second,  eiminato  itw  Appeato 
Council  and  the  review  performed  by  N;  «id 
thinl,  create  a  Social  Security  Court,  a  propoe- 
al  firat  advanced  by  my  colleague  Jake 
PiaaE. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  the  original  bil,  in 
March  of  1986.  the  Jualtoe  Depertment  atoo 
OKproaaod  Intereat  in  a  spectoMged  court,  mod- 
eled  on  the  Tax  Court.  TYie  concept  of  such  a 
court  drew  criticism  in  thto  body  and  in  ttie 
preaa.  Therefore  I  wouU  Ike  to  devote  the 
major  portton  of  my  ramartcs  to  that  provtoton. 

Let  me  emphaaiae  that  my  intereat  In  creat- 
ing a  Social  Security  Court  to  baaed  on  my 
desire  to  acfiieve  consistectt.  urtiform  end 
more  expert  handing  of  court  cases  than  the 
current  Federal  court  system  can  provide.  I 
believe  aome  background  wouW  be  useful  in 
undaratandtog  the  current  proMema. 

Some  of  you  wM  recall  that  aoquieecenoe 
waa  a  thorny  toaue  during  the  development  of 
the  OiaabWy  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1984.  In 
brief,  acquiescence  requires  that  ttw  Secre- 
tary of  HHS  accept  an  appeato  court  dectoton 
within  ttwt  circuit  as  a  precedent— unless,  of 
course  the  Secretary  to  successful  in  appeal- 
ing the  deciaion.  The  focua  of  the  debate  In 
1964  was  the  Dtoability  Program.  Those  who 
advocated  acquiescence  were  concerned 
about  the  need  for  subsequent  piaintiffa  to  re- 
Ntigate  the  same  Issue  within  a  circuit,  be- 
cause the  Secretary  had  not  accepted  the  ini- 
tial decision  as  a  precedent  This  was  a  justifi- 
able concern,  certainly  in  view  of  the  numbers 
of  pendng  dtoability  cases.  Novorttwtoas,  at 
tttat  time  I  warned  of  the  implications  for  the 
retirement  and  survivor  programs.  My  concern 
was  that  national  standards  wouM  t>e  under- 
mined by  conflKting  decnions  within  the  12 
circuit  courts.  I'm  sorry  to  say  my  fears  were 
warranted. 

In  January  1966.  the  Secretary  began  pub- 
Itohing  "Acquiescence  Rulings."  Since  that 
time  26  njlings  hsve  been  ssued;  21,  let  me 
emphasize  that  21  have  addressed  retirement 
artd  sunAvor  tosues.  These  tosues  have  incfcjd- 
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first  aocample—actualy  five  ( 

my  concern  wNh  uniformity.  Ho  I 
five  circuit  oourte  took  exceptton  to 
s  crilsria  for  making  a  findtog  of  pre-l 
death  in  the  case  of  an  IndMduall 
has  been  absent  many  years  without  ex-[ 
The  courts  determined  thet  thel 
's  regulations  placed  too  great  al 
of  evklence  on  the  daimanL  The  tind-l 
preaumptive  death  to  dmteUt  and  sensi-l 
and  in  view  of  the  uniformity  of  these  flvel 
iectonns.  it  appears  the  Secretaryl 
be  consMering  new  national  regula-| 
tior^  But  wouMnt  tt  be  better  for  ail  con-| 
oerfied  if  a  Social  Security  Court  had  made  al 
dedtoion  whk:h  waa  bindtog  on  SSA  in  the  firstl 
ca^  Is  the  purpose  of  a  national  programi 
wel|  served  by  having  one  standard  apply  to 
circuits,    and    a    second— with    vari-l 

to  five? 
next  example  illustrates  my 
the  need  for  more  expert  handling  of  I 
In  my  view  the  second  circuit 
unusuaMy  creative  in  crafting  rattonaie  for 
jpayment  of  benefite  to  an  adopted  chiU  in  | 
versus  the  Secretary  of  HHS. 
Social  Security  Act  impoaes  a  strict  de- 1 
test  on  chiMren  wtw  are  adopted 
aftv  a  worker's  entitiement  to  Social  Security 
befisHls.  The  second  circuit  circumvented  a 
one-half  support  requirement  In  the  Damon 
caa^  by  determinirig  that  the  foster  care  pay- 
meats  made  by  the  State  of  Vermont  were  not 
for  (he  support  of  the  chiU,  but  rather  became 
property  of  the  foster  parents,  who  by 
ttwt  same  income  then  couM  deim  to 
be  kworting  the  chM.  The  Secretary  acqui- 
esce on  May  20,  1966,  and  now  cNklran  in 
Vermont  Connectkxjt  and  New  Yorit  wM  be 
dHfersntiy  fnxn  ttx>se  In  the  11  other 
.  My  colleagues,  these  foster  care  pay- 
were  welfare  payments  made  under 
IV  of  the  Sodai  Security  Act  whch 
the  payments  were  made  in  pert  with 
funds  statutority  designated  for  needy 
I  cannot  believe  a  Social  Seojrity 
t— any  more  than  a  Tax  Court— woukl  so 
daliMrately  manipulate  a  statutory  require- 
meat 

IjM  me  provkle  another  example  in  which  I 
beiavo  a  more  expert  court  might  have 
readied  a  different  conchiston.  Sectkxi 
205|[c)(4Kc)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  speci- 
fies ttie  limited  circumstances  under  whtoh 
selftemptoyment  income  may  be  credited  to  a 
worker's  account  after  the  statute  of  limita- 
tionfe  expires.  The  statute  explidty  requires 
ttiaf  the  abeence  of  earnings  in  the  Secre- 
tar^s  records  to  condusive  evidence  tttat  no 
earnings  are  creditat>le  unless  it  to  sfx>wn  that 
"hel  filed  a  tax  return  of  his  self-emptoyment 
incqme  *  *  *."  In  the  sixth  circuit  in  the  caae 
of  $rigg  versus  Finch,  the  court  detennined 
thai  a  form  1099  filed  with  IRS  by  a  third  party 
was  suffkaent  Cleerty  a  1099  does  estabHah 
inoime.  but  it  does  not  estat)lish  that  income 
waa  from  self-emptoyment  nor  does  it  result 
in  tw  payment  of  SECA  taxes.  I  believe  a 


the 


titlei 


Social  Security  Court  wouM  have  appradatad 
the  more  Moral  requirement  that  the  ta>4Myar 
fie  with  IR&  The  Immedtote  outcome  of  Qrigg 
to  that  Sodal  Security  offtoea  in  Mtohigan, 
Ohto,  Tennaaaee,  and  Kentucky  muat  remem- 
ber to  check  IRS's  files  of  1090's.  not  simply 
the  files  of  a  taxpayer's  Indivtoual  return.  Thto 
to  not  an  effective  way  to  admintoter  a  nation- 
al program. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  1986.  the  Sodal  Securi- 
ty Admintotratton  still  had  almost  50.000  pend- 
ing court  cases.  I  fear  the  further  fragmenta- 
tton  of  basic  evidentiery  requiremente  in  the 
Social  Security  system.  It  to  for  these  reaaons 
I  urge  my  coNeeguea  to  constoer  the  merits  of 
a  Social  Security  Court  In  thto  context  the  bill 
further  provides  that  all  appeato  fnjm  thto 
court  wouM  be  channetod  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeato  for  the  Federal  Circuit  again  eliminat- 
ing the  potential  for  multipto  and  contradk:tory 
court  dectoions  and  a  variety  of  highly  techni- 
cal program  tosues.  I  think  it  to  important  to 
note  that  the  intent  of  thto  provtoton  to  not  so 
much  to  stifto  legal  interpretation  of  statutory 
and  regutatory  requirements  as  to  quantify 
those  Interpretatnns.  so  that  the  tosues  and 
costo  can  be  reaolved  more  speedily  by  the 
adminiatratton  and  Congreas.  The  bill  contains 
an  adequte  transittonal  period  and  mechanism 
to  process  pipekne  cases,  so  those  applnants 
caught  in  ttie  transition  shoukj  not  be  affected 
adversely. 

^4ow,  let  me  turn  to  the  bil's  other  two 
major  provtoions.  First  it  pennito  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  to  federalize  State  agencies  st  any 
time  "to  assurs  the  effective,  equitable  and 
unHorm  admintotratton  of  the  program."  Ttito 
differs  from  cunent  law  whch  obligates  the 
Secretary  to  sftow  that  the  State  agency  has 
sutwtantiaMy  failed  to  make  dedstons  to 
accord  with  laws  and  regulations. 

The  purpose  of  ttito  proviston  to  not  only  to 
avoid  future  differences  in  policy  interpreta- 
tton.  but  to  assure  that  the  Secretary  haa  the 
auttiority  to  federalize  the  dtoabiity  detemwia- 
Iton  process  wtienever  federalization  wouM 
tietter  serve  ttie  program. 

The  States  were  initially  given  thto  responsi- 
bility because  of  their  doser  links  to  the  medh 
cal  community— from  wtiich  reports  wouW  be 
needed— and  because  of  the  State  link  with 
vocattonal  rehabiitatton.  Both  ratkxiales  have 
been  overtaken  by  program  htotory  and  are  no 
kjnger  as  relevant  as  the  ensuring  of  effective, 
equitatile,  and  unform  natkxial  admintetratkyi 
of  the  Disability  Program. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  thto  bill  provkles  for 
fair  and  equitabto  treatment  of  the  State  em- 
ployees wtK)  may  be  federaKzed.  The  diaabikty 
determination  process  requires  their  continued 
expertise,  and  thto  txil  provides  an  orderty  and 
fair  transition  to  Federal  emptoyment  with 
protection  to  ensure  pay.  leave,  and  pension 
benefits  reasonably  equivalent  to  Federal  em- 
ptoyees  of  comparabto  status.  There  have 
t>een  substantive  changes  in  thto  sectton  of 
the  bill— when  compared  with  the  eariier  1966 
version— t>ecause  of  the  need  to  accommo- 
date the  new  Federal  emptoyee's  retirement 
system  [FERSj.  In  order  that  no  emptoyee's 
retirement  righto  be  jeopardized,  certain  cate- 
gories of  emptoyees  woukj  be  given  opitorts 
among  not  only  CSRA  and  FERS  partkapa- 
tton.  but  of  remaining  in  the  State  retirement 
system.  Aa  an  askte.  tot  me  explain  that  SSA 


abeady  abeortia  the  State  agandea'  ooata,  in- 
dudtog  retirement  contrtouMona  for  ttieee  em- 
ptoyeea,  so  federaizing  certato  State  agencies 
can  be  done  in  a  coat-effecttve  mamar. 

Second,  it  etoninales  the  Appeato  Cound. 
and  the  review  performed  by  it,  wMch  to  the 
third  and  final  admintotralive  appeel.  Thto  pro- 
viston to  intended  to  sireamine  the  entire  ap- 
peato process,  by  eliminating  a  paper  review 
of  the  dedatona  of  admintotrative  law  judgaa.  I 
beltove  appicanta  w«  benefit  by  qiricker 
access  to  the  new  Sodal  Security  Court. 

Finally,  one  of  the  lesser  provistons  permito 
interim  paymente  in  ttiose  casea.  aiowed  by 
Administrative  Law  Judges,  which  have  been 
selected  for  review  by  the  Secretary  and  are 
still  pending  after  90  days  from  the  AU  deci- 
sion. Thto  proviston  also  was  induded  in  H.R. 
5050.  whk:h  the  Houee  passed  last  year.  I 
hope  that  in  one  bM  or  another  thto  smaN  but 
important  equity  can  be  enacted. 

SSA  actuaries  estimate  that  thto  interim 
payment  proviston  wouM  coat  roughly  $1  mi- 
Kon  per  year.  Actually.  I  anttoipate  that  the 
cost  wouM  be  less  because  the  paymente 
wouM  impose  a  case  trackkig  and  account- 
ability system.  wtik:h  now  appears  to  be  tack- 
ing. The  Office  of  the  Actuary  estimated  no 
net  coete  for  the  remaining  proviatons.  Per- 
sonally, I  believe  nattonal  uniformity  wouM 
produce  sight  program  savings,  as  «vell  as  ad- 
ministrative savings,  when  compared  to  the 
cunent  practMe  of  administering  dhrargent 
standards  among  dMfering  circuit  courts. 

I  command  theae  meaaures  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  urge  those  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  conskler  H.R.  2117  as 
expedittousiy  as  poeatote. 


ARBFTRAllON  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  COURTS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

(V  WISCOHSIII 

IH  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRBSEMTATIVBS 

Thunday,  April  23.  1987 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  two  bilto  that  rotate  to  artiitratton 
and  ttie  Federal  courts. 

My  subcommittee— the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  Civil  Uberttos  and  the  Admintotratton 
of  Justk»— has  woriced  hard  during  the  past 
decade  to  encourage  alternatives  to  Itigatton. 
In  1960  we  paued  the  Dispute  Resokitton  Act 
whk:h  was  based,  in  part,  on  a  congresstonal 
finding  that  "the  inadequadea  of  dtopute  reso- 
lutton  medianisms  in  the  United  Stetes  have 
resulted  in  dissatiafactton  and  many  types  of 
inadequately  resolved  grievances  and  dto- 
putes."  My  legtotatton  to  designed,  in  part  to 
reduce  dissatisfaction,  by  improvtog  thto  14a- 
tion's  justice  system. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  ranktog  minority 
member.  Mr.  Moorhead.  has  joined  me  as  a 
cosponsor  of  both  arbitratton  bMs.  Aa  in  many 
otfier  areas,  we  will  work  together  to  refine 
and  ttien  push  forward  meritorious  proposate. 

THE  COUnT-ANNEXED  AHBfTHATION  ACT  OF  ieS7 

Frst  I  introduced  H.R.  2127.  the  Court-An- 
nexed Artiitratton  Act  of  1986.  Thto  legtotatton 
obvtously  recognizes  ttie  importance  of  alter- 
native methods  of  dtopute  resototion,  even 
those  ttiat  are  court-annexed.  At  the  same 


time, 

by  thto  bM  ends  after  S  yaws.  It  to  an  ( 

of  congraaatonal  aupport  for  bottt  abudurad 

axparimantation  to  ttie  Federal  oourte  and  the 

gattwring  of  empirical  informatton  about  our 

justice  system. 

As  my  ooleagues  know,  tfie  Federal  dtolrict 
courto  have  experienced  a  dramalto  incraaaa 
in  the  number  of  tied  dvi  cases.  For  aKam- 
pte.  between  1960  and  1986  there  haa  bean  a 
280^)ercent  increaae  in  tfie  number  of  cases 
tied  in  the  dtotrid  courto.  Unsurprisingly,  avan 
though  ttie  number  of  distrid  judgsa  has  been 
increased  by  Congress  during  ttiat  same 
period,  there  stil  has  been  a  large  augmenia- 
tton  in  ttie  number  of  fWnga  par  judge  at  the 
district  court  level  from  less  than  400  per 
judge  to  near  500. 

The  caaetoad  criato  couU.  of  course,  be 
ameltorated  by  the  etoninatton  of  dkwrsity  of 
citizenship  jurisdtotton.  Such  a  reform  to  ttie 
singte  most  effective  change  ttiat  couM  be  ef- 
fectuated for  the  Federal  judtotovy.  It  raspecto 
federaism:  it  equipa  the  Federal  courts  to 
confront  the  budget  axe  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoWnga;  and  it  aasiste  not  only  the  Wal  courts 
but  also  the  courts  of  appeato  and  tha  Su- 
preme Court 

Although  the  Houae  haa  twtoe  paassd  dkmr- 
sity  togiMion  in  the  past  such  a  move  ap- 
pears to  be  dmcult  to  achieve  in  ttie  Senate 
in  the  Eght  of  the  entrenched  oppoailton  of 
trial  lawyers  and  their  bar  aaaodattona.  Aa  a 
result  reaponstoto  advocates  of  court  rsfonii 
are  obigatad  to  tum  to  nonjudtoial  fonima  of 
the  reaokitton  of  dtopulea.  MtMion  to  one 
such  sNemative. 

As  Chief  Justne  Burger  sakl  in  a  speech  to 
the  American  Bar  Assodatton.  arbitratton  to 

not the  answer  or  cure-ai  tor  the 

mushrooming  casatoads  of  the  court  but  to 
one  exampto  of  a  better  way  to  do  it"  Long 

ago.  AriatoOe  obeerved  that art>ilratton 

was  devtoed  to  the  end  thitt  equity  migM  have 
fuH  sway."  These  words  sM  ring  true  today. 

To  date,  aeveral  Federal  courto  have  eg^eii- 
mented  with  wbitratton.  Whie  the  reaulte  of 
that  experimentatton  have  been  mixed,  in  my 
view,  there  to  adequate  jusMcatton  for  con- 
tinuing the  experiment  The  bM  does,  howev- 
er, require  that  any  further  arbitratton  pro- 
grams be  rooted  in  express  congresstonal  au- 
thorizatioa  Therefore,  only  thoaa  dtotricte 
Ksted  in  the  bM  can  engage  m  artilratton  pro- 
grams. In  additton.  10  further  dtolrtote  can  be 
added  to  the  fist  provkled  that  their  art)ilratton 
plans  we  afiproved  by  the  Judtoial  Conference 
to  the  United  Statee  and  they  are  aubjectod  to 
study  by  the  Federal  Judkdal  Center. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  propoaed  togtolalton 
auttK>rizes  an  experiment  for  a  5-year  period, 
at  the  end  of  4  years  the  Federal  Judtoial 
Center  wiH  fito  a  report  with  Congress  on  im- 
plementatton  of  the  togtotolion  and  recomman- 
dattons  for  legtotaiive  change. 

The  purpoee  of  the  auttwrtzatton  and  ttie 
report  to  to  provtoe  Congresa  with  infonnation 
ttiat  wM: 

First  deecribe  the  artxiratton  programa  as 
conceived  and  as  implemented  in  the  experi- 
mental (Sstricts; 

Second,  determtoe  the  level  of  satiafaclton 
with  the  court-annexed  arbitratton  programa  to 
each  of  the  experimental  dtotricte  by  court 
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I  hews  bMn  rafwred  to  wUlnUuii, 
TMd,  wmmrtn  ttioM  program  testuBs 

wm  cm  us  RMmiwa  m  osng  rannM  lo  pro- 

Qmn  Mflopteno  both  wiUriii  snd  sctom  dto- 

tricts: 
Fourth,  d— cifca  the  tovsto  of  satisfaction 

fsMtwa  to  tha  coat  par  haarinQ  of  sach  pro- 


FMh,  aNow  a  detannination  to  be  made 
whattMr  to  tanninate  of  continue  the  expen- 
nMiil  or  aitoma»w>iy.  to  codKy  an  arbitration 
pioviaion  in  (Me  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
authorizing  arbitration  In  all  Federal  district 
courts. 

A  recent  noto  published  by  ttw  Institute  for 
Civi  Justice,  within  the  Rand  Corp.,  aptiy  ob- 
served: 

Oopite  the  attention  that  the  dispute  res- 
olution movement  has  drawn,  there  has 
l>een  UtUe  aystematic  study  of  Its  outcomes. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  imple- 
mentation there  is  to  Iwck  up  the  rhetoric, 
what  types  of  proeedures  have  l>e«i  estat>- 
lished.  and  what  has  resulted  from  different 
approaches.  Thus,  it  Is  difficult  for  policy- 
nakeis  to  decide  whether  they  should  adopt 
any  of  the  avaHatde  approaches  and  to  de- 
termine how  to  design  a  specific  procedure 
to  martmiir  it  potential  for  producing  bene- 
fits to  the  courts,  lawyers  and  liUcants. 

Hensier,  wtwt  we  Icnow  and  don't  ioxjw  about 
court-administerad  art>itration,  IMarch  1986. 
Rilany  others  have  expressed  support  for  ttie 
proposition  ttwt  our  justice  system  suffers 
when  we  fail  to  evaluate  tfie  effectiveness  In 
mooting  dearly  enunciated  objectives  of  court 


The  bin  I  introduce  today  had  its  genesis  in 
H.R.  4341.  which  my  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings on  during  the  99th  Cortgress.  I  believe 
that  today's  version  is  a  great  improvement 
over  last  year's  bM.  In  large  part,  refinements 
and  improvements  suggested  by  the  Judicial 
Conference,  indniduar  Federal  judges,  includ- 
ing Judge  Robert  Peddtam  and  Judge  Ray- 
mond Brodeiick,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  have 
been  incorporated  m  ttie  new  text 

In  conclusion  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be 
supportive  of  this  legislative  initiative.  I  turn 
now  to  the  second  bill  (H.R.  2128). 

THE  COURTS  OF  APPEALS  ABBITflATlON  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OF  10S7 

One  of  ttw  most  troublesome  areas  of  arbi- 
tration practice  in  the  Federal  courts  has  been 
tttat  of  interlocutory  appeals.  When  parties 
dtoagree  as  to  wtiether  they  have  made  an 
agreement  to  arbitrate,  or  as  to  whether  a 
parcticular  di^MJte  falls  under  such  an  agree- 
ment, a  delrict  court  may  be  called  on  to 
make  various  preliminary  decisions  in  the 
matter.  The  court  may  be  asked:  Fir^  to  stay 
its  own  prooeedbigs;  Second,  send  the  dis- 
pute to  arbitration  If  a  party  to  the  alleged  ar- 
bitration agreement  has  commenced  a  suit; 
and  Third,  to  enjoin  an  arbibatnn  proceeding. 
There  are  now  no  dear  standards  as  to  which 
rulings  on  these  orders  can  be  immediately 
appealed.  Dedsnns  of  the  courts  of  appeals 
regardHig  ttieir  jurisdRtion  have  resulted  in  a 
patchwork  set  of  rules,  varying  from  circuit  to 
drcut  and  not  based  on  uniformly  recognized 
policies. 

The  confusnn  in  current  practice  Is  due  in 
part  to  the  original  legisiative  drafting  of  tfte 
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J.S.  Arbitralton  Act,  now  oodHtod  and  enacted 
into  poeMve  law  as  chapter  1  of  titto  9  of  ttte 
United  States  Code,  entitled  "Arbitration." 
Title  9  contained  no  provisions  governing  ap- 
peals, and  the  courts  found  it  dKficult  to  dtar- 
ecterize  for  purposes  of  appeal  sectmn  3— re- 
lating to  appications  for  stays— and  section  4. 
Mating  to  appNcations  for  orders  compelling 
arbitratmn.  The  faihjre  to  provide  any  statutory 
poNcy  as  to  the  granting  of  injunctions  against 
ivbitratnn  was  also  an  unfortunate  omisston. 
h  left  to  separate  development  rules  wtMch 
•re  inextricably  linked  to  the  responsibilities 
placed  on  the  courts  by  titte  9.  By  tfie  time  the 
Uniform  Artiitration  Act  was  being  drafted,  the 
desirability  of  induding  a  comprehensive  sec- 
fion  on  appeals  had  become  apparent  Corv 
gress  can  solve  this  drafting  problem. 

More  than  three  decades  ago,  the  Supreme 
Court  IndKated  that  actk>n  by  Vne  Congress 
was  needed  to  bring  atxxit  rational,  orderly . 
•oluttons  in  this  area.  In  BaWmora  Contractors 
i.  Bodinger,  348  U.S.  176,  181  (1955),  Mr. 
JustKO  Reed — for  a  unanimous  court — corv 
fhided  tfiat  "wtien  the  pressure  rises  to  a 
^nt  that  influences  Congress,  legislative 
lemedies  are  enacted."  Today  the  need  for 
Clarifying  action  by  the  Congress  has  reached 
f  pressure  point  The  time  Is  ripe  for  statutory 
^les  to  bring  order  and  certainty  to  this  area 
0f  practice.  The  policy  decistons  to  t>e  made 
$re  sufficiently  dear  from  a  well  developed 
iase  law  on  tt>e  subject.  The  primary  purpose 
^f  ttie  proposed  legislation  is  to  clarify  and 
timplify  ttie  law  relating  to  intertocutory  ap- 
l^esiis  from  art}itration  orders  and  to  provide 
irarVable  standards  for  adoption  t>y  Congress. 
The  amendments  bring  title  9  substantially 
|ito  line  with  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Art>itra- 
fon  Act 

To  understand  why  legislative  clarificatk>n  is 

Bnted,  one  needs  to  recognize  tfiat  cur- 
a  dear  split  between  tfie  drcuits  is  now 
Istence.  The  ninth  drcuit  has  held  that 
orders  granting  or  denying  stays  of  art>itration 
^  injunctkxis  and  therefore  appealable 
Inder  28  U.S.C.  sectton  1292(a)(1).  The 
second,  ttwd  and  eighth  drcuits  disagree.  Tfie 
t).C.  and  seventh  drcuits  have  adopted  a 
iybrid  approach,  finding  that  while  orders 
■ranting  a  stay  of  arbitratton  are  appealable, 
tiose  denying  a  stay  are  not. 
'  We  couki  wait  for  tfie  overburdened  Su- 
l^eme  Court  to  resolve  tfie  disagreement 
fmong  tfie  drcuits  by  granting  certiorari  In  an 
appropriate  case.  Similariy,  we  couki  wfut  until 
Congress  creates  an  interdrcuit  tritxinal  to  re- 
ieive  circuit  confik:t  cases  referred  to  it  from 
fie  Supreme  Court  Realistk»lly,  both  of 
iiese  alternatives  woukj  take  too  long.  It  is 
•me  for  darifk:atk>n  by  tfie  Congress. 

In  form,  H.R.  2128  adds  a  sectton  15  to 
Chapter  1  of  title  9.  In  that  sectton,  interiocuto- 
(y  appeals  are  provided  for  wfien  a  trial  court 
•ejects  a  contentk>n  that  a  dispute  is  artiitrable 
linder  an  agreement  of  the  parties  and  instead 
fequires  tfie  parties  to  litigate.  In  contrast  in- 
appeals  are  specifically  prohibited 
sectkxi  15  when  tfie  trial  court  finds 
parties  have  agreed  to  artiitrate  and 
dispute  comes  within  the  artiitration 
•greement  In  additkin,  tfie  various  categories 
of  appeals,  wfiich  are  regularly  diaracterized 
IS  final,  are  consolkiated  and  resteted  In  sut>- 
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stantiklly  the  same  form  in  which  they  appear 
toi  the!  Unifonn  Act 

I  a*ri  gratHied  that  the  Judk:tal  Conference 
of  tfi4  United  States— at  its  recant  meeting  in 
March  1987-endorsed  the  legislaltoa  Much 
credit  for  putting  forward  this  proposal  shouM 
go  to  the  American  Bar  Asaodatton. 

In  dosing,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
both  H.R.  2127— the  Court-Annexed  Arbitra- 
tkxi  /|ct  of  1987- and  H.R.  2128— the  Courts 
of  A0peals  Artiitratton  Improvement  Act  of 
1987. 


Apnl  23,  1987 
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HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

orcAuroRiriA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thunday,  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introdiidng  a  measure  to  conrect  a  long-stand- 
ing inequity  affecting  the  retirement  benefits  of 
teachers  throughout  the  Nation.  I  do  so  witti 
tfie  hope  tfiat  this  body  will  finally  act  to  elimi- 
nate an  lnjustk:e  whk:h  denies  hard-earned  re- 
tirement benefits  to  teachers  wfio  move 
across  State  lines.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Mobile  Teachers  Retirement 
Act  of  1987. 

Tfia  justifrcation  for  my  legislatxMi  is  clear 
and  simple.  Current  law  effectively  penalizes 
teadiers  wfio  move  across  State  lines.  At  a 
time  when  there  is  severe  unemployment  in 
tfie  teaching  profession  and  there  is  a  press- 
ing need  for  experienced  teachers  in  rural  and 
otfier  areas  in  many  States,  it  is  essential  tfiat 
Congnsss  pass  legislation  «vhich  will  lift  this 
penalty  so  that  teachers  will  be  able  to  seek 
empk:^nTient  in  various  tocattons  without  losing 
retirerhent  benefits. 

In  California  alone,  there  are  over  100,000 
elementary,  secondary  and  community  college 
teachers  who  have  taught  In  other  States. 
Many  of  these  teachers  have  spent  an  aver- 
age o<  6  years  working  in  otfier  States;  unfor- 
tunate, tfiose  years  have  been  lost  in  figur- 
ing thte  retirement  benefits  accumulated  over 
tfie  years. 

Thei  bill  I  am  reintrodudng  today  would  es- 
tablish a  Federal-State  program  to  assist  in 
tfie  fifiding  of  these  benefits  for  teachers.  It 
woukl  enable  teachers  wfio  have  taught  in 
two  Of  more  States  to  retire  at  the  end  of  tfieir 
careets  with  tienefits  substantially  tfie  same 
as  tfi«y  woukJ  have  received  by  teaching  in  a 
single  State  for  tfieir  entire  careers.  In  addi- 
tkMi,  the  bill  woukl  extend  Federal  akj  in  tfie 
financing  of  recognized  out-of-State  sennce 
credit  for  those  States  wishing  to  partidpate. 

Wh^  many  State  retirement  systems  have 
made  I  good-faith  attempts  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion, limitatkxis  on  State  funds  and  the  inter- 
state nature  of  tfie  problem  point  to  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  in  this  area.  Because  of  tfie 
tremendous  role  played  by  our  Natkin's  teach- 
ers in  the  education  of  our  chiMren,  it  is  criti- 
cal fof  tfie  Federal  Government  to  lend  sup- 
port to  teachers  in  this  matter  relating  to  re- 
tirement benefits.  Thomas  Jefferson  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  sound  educatkm  in 
tfie  democratic  process  and  feared  the  conse- 
quenoBS  of  ignorance  on  tfie  ability  of  Ameri- 


cans to  participate  In  tfie  grarxl  democratk: 
experiment.  His  concerns  tfien  are  still  vaHd 
today.  Federal  support  for  teacher's  retire- 
ment benefite  shouto  be  commensurate  with 
the  awesome  responsibilities  teadiers  bear  in 
our  society. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  colleagues,  the 
text  of  the  legislation  folkjws: 
H.R.  2153 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  astembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Mobile  Teachers' 
Retirement  Assistance  Act". 

piMsiiios  AND  sTAxmnrr  or  purpose 

Sac.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  trans- 
fer of  qualified  teaching  personnel  between 
schools  operated  by  public  educational 
agencies  In  one  State  and  schools  operated 
by  public  educational  agencies  in  another 
State  is  seriously  impeded  because  of  the 
possibility  of  forfeiture  of  retirement  bene- 
fits in  the  system  from  which  a  teacher 
transfers  and  that  the  resulting  Immobility 
of  teachers  Impeded  the  mobility  of  the  Na- 
tion's work  force  by  hindering  the  growth 
and  development  of  new  communities.  It  is 
therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  protect 
commerce  by  f  acUiUting  the  interchange  of 
teaching  personnel  from  a  public  education- 
al agency  in  one  State  to  a  public  education- 
al agency  in  another  State  by  providing 
Federal  financial  assistance  In  the  transfer 
of  credits  from  one  State  to  another  State. 

REQUIREKEKTS  FOR  PARTICIPATIOM 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  participate  in  the 
program  provided  for  In  this  Act,  a  State  re- 
tirement system  must— 

( 1 )  provide  for  payment  of  retirement  Xten- 
efits  on  account  of  out-of-State  service  by  a 
covered  teacher  as  required  in  section  4(c); 

(2)  allow  covered  teachers  at  least  ten 
years  of  out-of-State  credit  for  public  teach- 
ing service  not  covered  by  the  system  which 
is  not  vested  under  another  State  retire- 
ment system,  upon  payment  by  the  covered 
teacher  by  the  date  of  retirement  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  involved  and  payment  from 
public  funds  of  the  remainder; 

(3)  require  no  more  than  one  year  of  In- 
State  service  for  each  year  of  out-of-State 
service  credit  granted; 

(4)  provide  that  the  teacher's  payment  for 
out-of-state  service  credit  shaU  not  exceed 
25  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the  out- 
of-State  service  credit; 

(5)  provide  for  vesting  after  not  more  than 
five  years  of  creditable  service  in  the  State 
retirement  system;  and 

<6)  provide  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  report. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  a  State  re- 
tirement system  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a),  he  shall  approve  it  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  l)enef  its  of  this  Act. 


OUT-OP-STATE  CREDIT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practical  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  make  a  Federal  contribution  to  each 
State  retirement  system  which  he  has  ap- 
proved under  section  3(b)  on  account  of 
each  covered  teacher  who  Is  a  memlier  of 
the  system  who  retired  during  the  fiscal 
year  (or  other  twelve-month  period  desig- 
nated by  the  system)  which  ended  in  such 
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calendar  year  with  credited  out-of-State 
service  as  a  teacher.  The  Federal  contribu- 
tion on  account  of  each  year  of  each  such 
teacher's  credited  out-of-SUte  service  as  a 
teacher  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  as  determined  l>y 
the  retirement  system  at  such  teacher's  age 
on  date  of  retirement,  except  that  if  the 
teacher  has  not  reached  age  sixty,  the  cost 
shall  tie  determined  as  If  the  teacher  were 
age  sixty. 

(b)  The  Federal  contrilmtion  under  this 
section  to  a  State  retirement  system  shall  tie 
limited  to  the  reserve  required  to  provide 
not  more  than  ten  years  of  out-of-State 
service  credit,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  determine  maximum  reserve  factors  at 
each  age,  begliming  at  age  sixty,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  contribution. 

(c)  The  Federal  contribution  under  this 
section  to  a  State  retirement  system  shaU  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  subject  to 
the  same  terms  and  conditions,  as  are  ftuids 
of  the  system  derived  from  other  sources. 
Retirement  benefits  under  such  system  at- 
tributable to  service  credited  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  paid  on  a  basis  less  favor- 
able to  the  retired  teacher  than  the  pay- 
ments made  under  such  system  which  are 
attributable  to  service  other  than  that  so 
credited. 

COST  OP  ADIdinSTBATIOH 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  each  fiscal 
year  make  a  grant  to  each  State  retirement 
system  which  is  approved  to  participate  in 
this  Act.  Each  such  grant  shall  l>e  an 
amount  equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  Feder- 
al contribution  made  under  section  4. 

APPROPRIATIORS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  making  such 
Federal  payments,  there  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septemlier  30,  1985.  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  the  amount  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
DEFiirrnoiis 

Sec.  7.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "State  retirement  sjrstem" 
means  a  State  retirement  system  estal>- 
llshed  under  State  law  or  local  public  retire- 
ment system  recognized  or  established  by 
State  law.  In  which  teachers  participate. 

(2)  The  term  "teacher"  means  an  Individ- 
ual who  Is  employed  In  a  professional  educa- 
tional capacity  by  a  tx>ard  of  education. 

(3)  The  term  "covered  teacher"  means  a 
teacher  who  is  a  member  of  a  State  retire- 
ment system. 

(4)  The  term  "lioard  of  education"  means 
any  Ixiard,  committee,  commission,  or 
agency  authorized  by  State  law  to  direct  a 
public  educational  system,  school,  or  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 

(5)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  other 
territory  of  the  United  States  which  has  a 
public  retirement  system  which  Includes 
teachers. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(7)  The  term  "out-of-SUte"  means  public 
teaching  service  performed  in  another  State 
or  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  oper- 
ated by  the  UiUted  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  recognized  by  the 
system  In  which  the  teacher  is  a  member  for 
the  purpose  of  service  credit  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  law  governing 
the  operation  of  such  system. 

(8)  The  term  "vesting"  means  a  right  of  a 
teacher  who  separates  from  covered  employ- 
ment after  having  at  least  the  minimum 
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years  of  credited  service  required  imder  the 
State  retirement  system,  and  ttas  left  his 
contributions  in  the  retirement  fund  of  niefa 
system,  to  a  retirement  Iwnefit  upon  reach- 
ing an  ace  specified  in  the  law  governing  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  system,  which 
benefit  is  Iwsed  at  least  In  part  on  public 
contributions. 

BrPBCnVEDATS 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shaU  become  effective  Oe- 
tol>er  1,  1987,  and  shaU  apply  to  teachers 
who  retire  on  or  after  such  date. 


A  TRraUTE  TO  COUNCILMAN 
MARK  STEPHEN  WIRTH 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCAUPORMIA 
III  THE  HOt7SE  OF  RBFREBEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  Mark  Stephen  Wirth 
wfio  was  elected  to  the  dty  council  of  Tor- 
rance. CA,  on  March  1,  1982. 

Coundlman  Wirth,  bom  in  Pamona,  CA.  is  a 
graduate  of  San  Luis  Obispo  High  School,  B 
Camino  College,  and  Cal  State  University  Do- 
minquez  Hills  with  a  bachekx  of  arts  degree  In 
politx^l  science  spedaiizing  In  (Dalifomia  State 
government.  Ckjondlman  Wirth's  wite  Nancy, 
a  lifelong  resident  of  Torrance,  is  a  teacfier 
with  the  Torrance  School  Distiict  and  is  active 
in  political,  educational,  and  community  affairs. 
Ojundlman  Wirth  has  been  employed  by 
General  Telepfione  of  California  as  a  commu- 
nk^tions  tec*inkaan  since  1970  except  for  two 
leaves  of  absence  for  political  activities.  He 
works  as  a  special  equipment  installer  in  the 
South  Bay  Diviskxi,  is  a  member  of  tfie  Com- 
munteation  Wori<ers  of  America  Local  9500, 
and  a  former  ship  steward  and  legistative 
(xxnmittee  member. 

Mari(  has  kxig  been  acrtive  in  p(]litical  af- 
fairs. He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee  sinc»  1978; 
Democratic  nominee  for  State  assembly, 
1980:  presklent  of  the  South  Bay  Democratic 
Ckjb,  1980;  campaign  manager  for  Steve  Nor- 
deck  for  State  senate.  1976;  youth  chairman, 
Tom  Rupert  for  State  Assembly.  1973.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Riviera  United  Method- 
ist Church,  Torrance  Rose  FkMt  Association. 
Ton-ance  Friends  of  the  Ubrary,  Torrance  His- 
torical Society,  the  Sierra  Club,  and  a  former 
executive  board  member.  Friends  of  Madrona 
Marsh. 

CJouncilman  Wirth  was  honored  as  tfie  Out- 
standing Young  Man  of  the  Year  in  1983  by 
the  Torrance  Jaycees,  and  Democrat  of  the 
Year  in  1981  by  the  South  Bay  Democratic 
Party. 

(Durrentiy,  Marti  Is  involved  with  transporta- 
tion issues.  He  serves  as  diaimian  of  tfie  dty 
coundl  transportation  committee  with  jurisdk> 
tion  over  the  city's  general  aviation  airport 
transit  system,  and  traffk:  issues.  He  is  active 
in  the  Souttiem  Califomia  Assodati(Xi  of  Gov- 
ernment [SCAGj;  fomfier  vtee  diairman  of 
SCAG  legislative  committee.  In  1985,  he  was 
selected  to  k>bby  on  behalf  of  SCAG  for  tran- 
sit and  ti-ansportation  funds  in  Washington. 
DC.  My  wife,  Lee.  joins  me  in  wishing  Marti, 
his  wife  l^ancy  and  their  two  chitoren,  Marga- 
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THE  HIDDEN  CRISIS  IN 
AMERICAN  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  PETCR  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OP  PBnilTLTAinA 

ni  THX  HOU8B  OF  BIFUSKIfTATIVBS 

TTkurMUiK  itprii  23. 19S7 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speakar,  one  of  the 
nwior  InuM  tadng  the  lOOtti  Congress  is  that 
of  piXfMtnQ  adequate  health  care  for  senior 


Preaident  Reapan  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
RMenaoe  oonwimea  m  aamrwiraiion  lo 
«M9rking  townrd  a  catastrophic  health  insur- 
ance program  for  our  country.  Several  com- 
mitteea  of  Congress  are  now  worldng  on  legis- 
lation in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Francis  Powell,  Jr.,  a  con- 
stituent, and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
American  Travelers  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Warrington,  PA.  is  an  expert  in  the  area  of 
long-term  health  care  coverage.  He  has  pro- 
vided me  with  an  interesting  and  thought-pro- 
voicing  artide  on  the  health  care  probtems 
confronting  our  aanior  citizens.  I  would  like  to 
share  this  artide  with  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
that  it  tw  reproduced  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional ReiXXV). 

Thx  Hnnm  Cusis  Ik  Aiooucaii  Hkaltr 
Cabk 

Over  one  and  a  half  million  older  Ameri- 
cans live  in  nursinc  homes  and  many  are  to- 
tally unaware  of  the  overl>earing  costs  that 
could  turn  the  twlllgbt  of  their  lives  Into  a 
financial  ntchtmare.  The  problem  is  severe- 
ly compounded  by  both  the  increasing 
numiier  of  these  seniors  who  need  long-term 
nursing  home  care,  and  by  the  false  belief 
that  once  there.  Medicare  or  their  own  pri- 
vate insurance  would  cover  these  costs. 

Graphic  designer  Warren  Nelson.  80.  and 
his  74-year  old  wife  Helen,  a  retired  librari- 
an were  enjoying  comfortable  retirement  in 
Sacramento.  Then  in  January  1985,  Warren 
suffered  a  severe  heart  attadc  and  had  to 
enter  a  nursing  home  where  be  still  re- 
mains. His  cimfinement  costs  $70  a  day— 
$22,550  a  year— and  none  of  it  is  covered  by 
Medicare  or  medical  insurance.  Had  it  not 
lieen  for  a  nursing-care  insurance  policy  the 
Nelson's  iMught  several  years  before  the 
heart  attack  that  covers  $50  a  day,  the 
couple  would  have  lost  their  condominium 
and  total  life  savings  after  three  years  of 
nursing-home  care.  Once  their  assets  were 
depleted,  the  Nelsons  would  have  become  el- 
igible for  Medicaid,  the  federal  welfare  pro- 
gram that  pays  medical  bills  for  the  poor. 

ISnXntE  SAVINGS  CAH  BE  WIPKD  OUT 

Medicaid  pays  atwut  half  of  the  annual 
$35  billion  XJJS.  nursing  home  bill.  By  the 
early  1990's.  the  costs  will  grow  to  $80  bU- 
lion  and  states  will  refuse  to  assume  that 
burden  predicts  Paul  R.  Willglng,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  American  Health  Care 
Association,  a  nursing  home  trade  associa- 
tion. Already  18  states  have  set  moratori- 
ums on  nursing  home  construction  as  a  way 
to  control  their  costs,  this  despite  the  short- 
age of  l>eds. 

Until  recently,  most  elderly  people  like 
the  Nelsons  had  no  means  to  prevent  a  seri- 
ous illness  and  resulting  nursing-home  costs 
from  wiping  out  a  lifetime  of  savings.  Nurs- 
ing-home costs  average  atiout  $65  a  day  or 
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and  at  $2p.73S  a  year.  About  two-thirds  of  all  nurs- 
home  patients  who  start  paying  their 
oi^  bills  are  Ymke  within  a  year.  The  aver- 
aae  stay  in  a  nunlng  home  for  persons  over 
861  ts  458  days,  well  over  a  year.  About  30 
pet^ent  of  the  over-86  population  are  in 
ni^sinc  homes  with  an  average  stay  of  3Vi 
ye^ 

WliUe  Medicare  and  Medicaid  benefits  are 
fai  below  adequate  levels  for  the  elderly. 
ot$er  carriers  have  been  equally  ineffective 
in ,  preventing  more  than  a  million  Ameri- 
cans a  year  from  falling  into  poverty  levels 
because  of  inadequate  extended  health  care 
coverage. 

4s  bleak  as  the  picture  is  for  many  aged 
Americans,  the  Issue  of  extended  health 
cafe  for  the  elderly  is  liecoming  not  only  an 
imtwrtant  new  development  in  the  medical 
insurance  arena,  but  a  true  deterrent  to  the 
prfspect  of  losing  one's  life  savings  because 
of  a  catastrophic  illness  or  even  worse,  not 
hairing  the  funds  to  pay  for  complete  medi- 
cal care  when  serious  illness  strikes. 

>   mw  IN  SmtAMCI  KXTXNDS  RKALTH  CARE 

"fhe  Nelsons  are  among  some  200,000 
Anftericans  who  have  taken  out  private, 
long-term  care  health  insurance.  This  type 
of  jinsurance,  Imown  also  as  extended  care 
he^th  insurance,  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing types  of  coverage  and  represents  a  po- 
tentially explosive  new  marketing  product 
for  the  insurance  Industry.  Industry  ana- 
lysts estimate  the  market  to  t>e  $3  billion  to 
$5  billion  within  five  years. 

qome  reasons  for  its  rapid  growth  are  the 
coitntry's  rapidly  expanding  over-65  popula- 
tiofi  and  the  fact  that  people  are  realizing 
that  without  such  policies  they  may  have  to 
liquidate  their  life  savings  to  pay  nursing 
home  expenses. 

Annual  premiums  run  from  $300  to  well 
ov4r  $1,000.  Benefits  also  vary— usually 
froin  $30  to  $100  a  day  for  anywhere  from 
twe  to  six  years  in  a  nursing  home. 

Although  there  are  more  than  2,500  com- 
paaies  selling  health  insurance  products, 
fewer  than  70  offer  these  specialized  poli- 
cieg.  This  is  more  than  twice  the  number 
selling  them  two  years  ago.  Among  the 
larger  insurers  to  enter  this  new  market  are 
Aetna,  American  Express,  Metropolitan  Life 
and  Prudential.  It  is  the  smaller  companies 
however,  who  have  been  promoting  the  l)en- 
efifs  of  extended  health  care  for  many  years 
while  the  industry  giants  watched. 

j  70%  OP  THE  BLDERLT  ARE  MISINPORlfED 

American  Traveller's  Life  Insurance  Com- 
paay  for  example,  has  been  extolling  the 
t>eaefits  of  such  a  package  since  1979. 
"iWiat  most  people  fail  to  understand  is  that 
Medicare  covers  only  a  tiny  fraction,  less 
than  2%,  of  long-term  health  care,"  says 
Join  A.  Powell,  President  of  the  Warring- 
toQ  Pennsylvania  based  company  which  now 
provides  several  different  extended  care 
tK>Bcies.  A  recent  market  survey  by  the 
AARP  sponsored  by  Prudential  foimd  that 
approximately  70%  of  all  their  members 
thought  that  long  term  nursing  home  care 
confinements  were  covered  by  the  Federal 
OoKremment  or  the  Medicare  program. 

'tJnfortunately  people  don't  think  alMut 
loiig-term  health  care  needs  when  they're 
shepping  for  insurance,"  said  John  C. 
Rother,  legislative  director  for  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons.  "And 
even  many  people  who  realize  that  Medicare 
doesn't  cover  long-term  care,  simply  deny 
that  they  will  ever  l>e  in  a  nursing  home. 
They're  convinced  it  will  never  happen  to 
th#m." 

But  happen  it  will,  and  in  increasing  nimi- 
be^s.  Some  28.8  million  Americans  are  over 
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OS  toda#:  >8  million  will  be  in  tbat  group  by 
the  tuip  of  the  century.  The  super-senior 
dtiaeiisi  those  over  85,  numlwr  2.2  million 
today  and  will  number  S  minion  by  the  year 
2000.  T^iree  out  of  five  people  over  85  re- 
quire long-term  care,  usually  in  a  nursbig 
home.  £ven  in  the  over-85  group,  one  of 
needs  it. 

financially  for  a  serious  illness  Is 
necessary  to  avoid  sudden  poverty 
medical  bills  that  were  thought 
^ered.  Many  middle-class  senior  dti- 
zens,  aocording  to  an  artide  published  re- 
cently in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  are  Jug- 
gling assets  to  shield  spouses  from  their 
mates'  catastrophic  medical  expenses.  Al- 
though such  maneuvering  has  been  legal,  it 
poses  new  sets  of  problems  which  are  cur- 
rently ander  legislative  scrutiny.  Medicaid 
outlays  Increase,  but  Federal  and  state  offi- 
cials ar^  doing  little  to  prevent  such  manue- 
vering.  Allowing  medical  bills  to  create  pov- 
erty as  apposed  to  poverty  before  the  illness 
is  an  isaue  that  Medicaid  officials  will  have 
to  grapple  with  in  the  coming  years  if  such 
manuev^ring  continues  to  l)e  deemed  legal. 

PtOTBCnON  AGAINST  DKPKNDENCT 

Harolf  Barney,  a  vice  president  at  Pru- 
dential, jsaid:  "People  are  buying  these  poli- 
cies forjtwo  reasons:  one  is  to  protect  their 
assets  flom  being  eaten  up  by  nursing  home 
expenses  and  the  other  is  to  help  them 
remain  financially  independent.  They've 
worked  their  whole  lives  to  l>e  independent 
and  without  this  insurance  they  often 
become  dependent  on  their  children  or  fam- 
ilies." 

Major  changes  in  the  entire  social  fabric 
of  the  dountry  also  aggrevate  the  problem. 
Care  within  the  family  is  no  longer  a  real  al- 
ternative for  many  because  working  women 
cannot  be  care-givers,  and  the  greater  mo- 
bility of  family  members  now  may  find 
them  llTing  across  the  entire  country  from 
their  parents. 

An  inc^-easing  niunl>er  of  the  elderlys'  chil- 
dren are  faced  with  the  anguish  of  deciding 
to  either  send  their  own  children  to  college, 
or  to  pay  the  nursing  home  bills  for  their 
parentsJ 

Long-flerm  health  care  insurance  promises 
at  least!  the  start  of  a  solution,  although 
filled  w<th  problems  of  its  own.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  design  a  product  that  is  l)oth 
profitable  for  the  insurer  and  affordable  for 
the  eldek-ly.  The  market  is  far  too  young  to 
determlae  how  many  younger  policyholders 
are  needed  to  offset  elderly  beneficiaries. 
Actuarial  assumptions  are  difficult  to  make 
at  l>est  because  no  generation  in  history  has 
lived  as  long  as  this  one. 

Charting  unknown  markets  such  as  ex- 
tended health  care  demands  that  companies 
move  cautiously.  Although  the  pace  is  ap- 
parently improving,  most  insurance  compa- 
nies have  exerted  great  restraint  even 
though  the  market  promises  to  l>e  huge  in 
several  years. 

CONSUMER  CAUTION  NEEDED 
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Extenfled  health  care  is  not  only  difficult 
to  foresee  for  the  insurance  companies;  the 
consumer  needs  to  he  careful  as  well.  In  ex- 
aminingi  an  extended  health  care  plan,  the 
most  critical  factor  is  whether  it  will  cover 
"slUlled  care"  or  "custodial  care."  The  dif- 
ferences are  significant. 

A  stay  in  a  skilled-care  home  generally  fol- 
lows a  patient's  discharge  from  a  hospital. 
Often  it  is  a  temporary  arrangement,  lasting 
only  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  convales- 
cence when  trained  nurses  are  needed.  The 
cost  of  the  first  20  to  100  days  of  this  type 
of  care  may  be  covered  by  Medicare  or  by 


recular  liealth  insurance,  providing  a  physi- 
cian 9>edfles  that  it  Is  necessary. 

The  majority  of  nursing  home  residents 
require  only  custodial  care:  their  meals  pre- 
pared, supervision  over  medication,  aid  in 
getting  dressed;  maintenance  type  of  activl- 
tlea.  nnUke  someone  whose  condition  calls 
for  skilled  care,  those  who  need  custodial 
care  usually  need  it  on  a  long-term  l>asis.  A 
person  who  is  paralyzed,  whose  mind  wan- 
ders as  a  result  of  Alzheimer's  disease,  or 
who  simply  is  made  feeble  by  age  may  have 
to  depend  on  custodial  care  for  years. 

A  niunber  of  insurers  offer  plans  intended 
to  help  a  person  who  is  receiving  skilled 
care.  Premiums  are  moderate  ($150-4300  an- 
nually for  $50  a  day  coverage)  and  the  pro- 
I  tection  might  provide  a  measure  of  reassiu-- 
ance  for  an  aged  parent  who  frets  tbat  their 
children  could  be  stuck  with  high  costs  if  a 
long-term  illness  strikes.  Better  protection  is 
available  at  a  higher  premium  that  includes 
custodial-care  coverage  as  well. 

EXTENDED  HEALTH  CARE  PLANS  TO  DOUBLE 

As  hi  any  insurance  policy,  restrictions 
should  t>e  cleariy  spelled  out  and  defined. 
Because  extended  health  care  plans  are  rel- 
atively new  for  most  compaiiies,  a  wide 
range  of  restrictions  and  coverage  plans  are 
evident,  r"P^^'"g  consumer  awareness  even 
more  important. 

RBCOMKENDATIONS 

Lawrence  P.  Lane,  an  insurance  expert 
with  the  American  Health  Care  Association, 
tells  people  to  make  sure  the  benefit 
amounts  are  adequate  and  to  check  when 
benefits  begin  and  whether  the  policy 
covers  regular  home  health  care  as  well  as 
nursing  home  care. 

Mr.  Lane,  who  predicts  the  number  of 
people  with  long-term  health  care  plans  will 
double  to  400,000  next  year,  also  recom- 
mends that  people  find  out  whether  the 
policy  t>ar8  coverage  for  certain  conditions 
and  what  happens  to  the  policy  and  benefits 
if  the  policyholder  moves  to  another  state. 

"This  is  a  complicated  area,  and  it  is  quite 
critical  that  people  who  purchase  these  poli- 
cies understand  exactly  what  they're 
buying,"  said  Valerie  S.  Wilbur,  an  analyst 
with  the  American  Association  of  Homes  for 
the  Aging. 
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by  almost  70.000 


INTRODUCTION     OP 
TIONAL  TECHNICAL 
TION  ACT  OP  1987 


THE      NA- 

INPORMA- 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  bill  entitled  the  "National  Techni- 
cal Information  Act  of  1987."  This  legislation 
is  intended  to  reconstitute  the  National  Tech- 
rocal  InfomMtwn  Service  [NTIS]  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  a  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporation. 

Since  1950,  the  Department  has  had  the 
congressionally  mandated  task  of  maintaining 
"a  clearinghouse  for  scientific,  technical  and 
engirteehng  information."  The  present  Nation- 
al Technical  Informatkxi  Service  has  fulfilled 
this  mandate  admirably.  It  now  maintains  a 
coUectkm  of  over  1.7  million  scientific  and 
technical  reports  obtained  from  Federal  agen- 
cies, their  contractors  and  grantees,  Stete  artd 
kx»l  governments  and  foreign  sources.  Each 


It  ia  fair  to  aak  wtiy.  if  the  Servioa  ia  auo- 
cesaful.  auch  legialation  is  nooded.  Congress 
has  required  the  NTIS  to  generate  ite  operat- 
ing inoonwfrom  the  sale  of  information  main- 
tained in  its  coMaction  to  the  private  aector  or 
by  provkfng  services  to  other  Federal  agen- 
des.  This  statutory  requireraent  expoaea  NTIS 
to  the  discipline  of  a  constantty  changing  mar- 
ketplace. Yet  as  an  agency  aubiect  to  the  fuH 
weight  of  personnel  and  procurement  regula- 
tions imposed  upon  Government  bureaus. 
NTIS  is  hampered  in  ite  ability  to  respond  to 
cfianges  imposed  by  ite  customers.  The  suc- 
cess that  NTIS  has  demonstrated,  despite 
these  impedHnents,  reflecte  the  continuing 
economk:  importance  of  the  NTIS  coHectkm. 

In  1945,  Congress  passed  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  in  recognitkxi  of  the 
fact  ttwt  certain  Government  activities  re- 
quired the  agency  responsUe  to  operate  es- 
sentiaily  as  a  commercial  entity  in  support  of 
the  public  interest  To  be  successful,  these 
entities  must  be  independent  of  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  public  sector  so  that  ttieir 
cost  of  operatk)ns  can  be  quKkly  adjusted  to 
reflect  market  demand.  However,  accountabil- 
ity to  the  Congress  and  the  President  for  the 
actions  of  such  an  agency  must  be  preserved. 
The  Committee  on  Science.  Space  and 
Technotogy  received  testimony  from  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Publk:  Administration  re- 
garding proposed  cftanges  in  NTIS.  The  Acad- 
emy was  chartered  by  Congress  to  provide 
advk^e  from  professional  managers  and  schol- 
ars regarding  the  design  and  structure  of  man- 
agement for  pubKc  agencies.  The  Academy's 
report  conducted  tliat 

NTIS  should  l>e  restructured  as  a  Govern- 
ment corporation  subject  to  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act.  [lit  proposes 
that  NTIS  l)e  brought  under  those  estab- 
lished systems  of  financing,  accountability 
and  control  which  have  been  designed  for 
comparable  business  type  programs. 

The  panel  found  that  NTIS  fits  the  criteria 
for  establishing  a  Government  corporatton  ar- 
trculated  by  PreskJent  Tmman  in  1948,  criteria 
which  remain  vaKd  today. 

First  NTIS  is  revenue-produdng.  Since  ite 
inceptk)n.  NTIS  has  sold  ite  producte  and 
sendees  to  the  public  for  a  fee.  Over  the  last 
5  years,  NTIS  has  earned  revenues  of  $20  to 
$23  millnn  per  year. 

Second.  NTIS  is  self-supporting.  With  the 
exception  of  some  $500,000  appropriated  for 
ite  patent  lk»nsing  program,  all  NTIS  activities 
are  funded  through  sate  of  ite  producte  and 
services. 

Third.  NTIS  has  a  large  number  of  buainess 
transactions  with  the  publK.  Over  the  past  18 
months,  NTIS  has  sokJ  ite  producte  to  some 
40,000  individuals,  firms,  schools,  tferaiies  and 
govemmente,  both  foreign  and  domesix:.  Ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  NTIS  customers  are 
small  businesses. 

In  the  past  year,  NTIS  has  shipped  over  4.5 
miWon  documente  and  mKroforms.  an  aver- 
age of  18,000  each  day. 

It  s  also  the  intent  of  ttus  legisiatkxi  to  es- 
tablish proper  authority  in  law  for  ttie  trust 
fund  through  which  NTIS  conducte  ite  oper- 
ations. The  Academy  report  notes  that 

Funding  provisions  included  in  (thel 
NTIS  enabling  sUtute  (IS  UJB.C.  1526)  are 
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fragmentary  and  oanaequently  do  not  ade- 
quately  define  the  extent  or  Unite  of  mis' 
dtacretkm  in  utfltatng  ite  receipte. 


to  alow  NTIS  to 

oaived  from  ite  cuatonwra  to  p^f  for  tha  Saiv- 

Both  the  Compkoler  General  and  the  OIloa 
of  Mwwgement  and  Budget  (QluB]  (iapute 
this  interpretation  artd  have  cdvocMad  tha  a^ 
tablishment  of  a  pubic  enteqiriae  lawolving 
fund  as  the  legal  foundation  for  use  of  NTIS 
income. 

In  1963,  legislation  was  inkoduoed  to  darify 
the  ambiguous  stetus  of  the  NTIS  trust  Hmd. 
Under  the  temw  of  the  iegislation,  the  fund 
wouM  have  been  converted  to  a  revolving 
hjnd  to  support  normal  oparationa.  Conoarm 
about  the  lack  of  acoountebMty  to  Congroas 
for  transacltons,  sirtce  no  appropriated  funda 
wouk)  be  involved,  led  to  the  falure  of  this 
effort  Establishing  such  a  fund  under  the 
terms  of  the  Government  Corporation  Conkol 
Act.  however,  ensures  that  the  Congrasa  and 
the  Presklent  will  receive  the  information  nec- 
essary for  proper  oversight  of  tlw  Corpora^ 
tkxi's  activities. 

Rnaily.  I  have  proposed  this  legislatfcxi  as  a 
vehide  for  debating  the  future  of  the  NTIS. 
Since  1981,  ttie  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  asserted  that  this  activity  shouM 
be  turned  over  to  the  private  sector.  In  1965, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  at  OMB  dkeo- 
tion,  established  a  task  force  to  evakiate  alter- 
natives for  such  a  trartsfer  to  private  oper- 
atkxi.  Our  committee  received  a  copy  of  the 
task  force's  1986  report,  whnh  concluded: 

NTIS  must  be  counted  among  the  most 
privatised  of  Federal  agendes.  It  Is  not  dear 
whether  the  extent  of  privatisation  is  be- 
cause of  the  opportunities  presented  by  the 
complexity  of  NTIS  operations  or  despite 
the  constraints  imposed  by  these  complex- 
ities. What  is  clear  is  that  because  of  its  leg- 
islative requirement  to  l>e  self-supporting. 
NTIS  receives  no  appropriated  funds  for  ite 
tMsic  operation,  pays  its  salary  and  other 
coste  from  user  fees,  is  driven  to  operate  as 
effldently  as  possible,  creates  market  oppor- 
tunities for  a  large  nimiber  of  private  firms, 
and  satisfies  the  needs  of  ite  customen. 

Given  a  program  so  complex  and  so  priva- 
tized, any  decision  to  make  further  privat- 
ization moves  must  be  supported  by  evi- 
dence of  extensive  l>enef it  and  minimal  cost. 
Such  evidence  does  not  exisL 

Although  this  report  was  submitted  to  OMB. 
there  is  no  evkJence  that  ttiese  corKlusions 
were  consklered.  In  the  PreskJenrs  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  it  was  announced  that  ttw 
r4TIS  privatizatk>n  initiative  wfouW  proceed. 
Testknony  before  ttie  Committee  on  Sdenoe, 
Space  and  Technology  by  the  Director  of 
NTIS  confimts  that  this  initiative  is  driven  by 
OMB's  ideotogical  perspective.  As  reported  in 
the  April  10, 1987,  issue  of  Science, 
While  upholding  Conunerce's  position  on 
privatisation,  agency  officials  say  there  is  no 
dear  eccmomlc  rationale  to  support  it.  In 
fact.  OMB  has  yet  to  respond  to  an  NTIS 
staff  request  for  a  JustlfkaiUon  tbat  can  be 
used  in  testimony  l>efore  Congress.  OMB 
was  also  unable  to  provide  Science  with  an 
economic  case  to  back  claims  that  a  private- 
ly run  NTIS  would  be  more  efficient 
Agency  officials  simply  say  that  moving 
NTIS  Is  consistent  with  the  Administra- 
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ttOD's  poUer  at  havtaic  the  private  aector 
take  over  fedetal  ectlvitiee  whenever  poael- 


OMB**  panpwNv*  on  Ih 
■lonHpinaina  owwim  mivv  m  ■  guMM  in 
Mi  Inttnem.  hi  fact  w  ahaady  have  an  «k- 
)  of  how  badly  OMB*s  privalizalion  poicy 
ki  Aduil  pracHoa.  My  coNaaguas  may 
•Ml  Mi  country  waa  once  an  un- 
Mlir  In  Iha  flald  of  remota  aana- 
ing  tichnology.  Our  LandMt  ayslam  waa  once 
ttta  only  aoma  of  iMa  Irom  Ms  mafvalous 
naw  window  on  Eailh. 

in  1964,  Vta  Congraai  paaaad  legislalion 
pamiMinQ  Via  Otpartnanl  of  Conwnorce  to 
la  aador  opaialor  for  the  satel- 
and  ttia  w^ilinq  data  archive.  The  law 
■t  aoiaa  FadK!^  funda  would  be 
in  Iha  aariy  yaara  of  the  system's 
MnsNIon,  aa  the  naw  opBrator  loamod  iww  to 
to  oommafciai  uaers.  0MB,  how- 
ooniialinHy  Mad  to  include  such  fund- 
ing in  the  budget  As  a  raault.  ttie  American 
pragram  ii  in  shambles  whie  the  French  and 
Japanaaa  capture  another  marfcet  pioneered 
by  America.  Wte  should  be  highly  skeptical  of 
OMB*s  tANiMnHlmant  to  auccesstuHy  privatize 
any  Qovamnanl  aulMly. 

Baaidaa  Us  initial  function  as  the  Nation's 
daaiinghouaa  for  scieiiUBt  and  lechntcai  Mor- 
maiort,  NTIS  has  become  the  most  extensive 
ardikra  for  such  infonnaHon  now  available.  As 
Qaraid  Plal,  chairman  of  the  board  at  Scientif-' 
ic  Amsrican,  noted  in  a  tpoach  before  the 
American  Asiocialion  for  the  Advancement  of 
Sdsnoa,  "Because  no  scieriUfically  estab- 
•shed  truth  haa  been  forgotten,  science  is  cu- 
mutaHve." 

The  value  of  such  an  archive  was  noted  by 
the  Nalional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration in  1986.  Only  NTIS  has  the  potential, 
acoordng  to  the  space  agency — 

for  retaJnliic  an  effldent  and  effective 
system  to  aaure  eaaentlaUy  permanent 
report  avaHaWlity  to  all  UJB.  dtlxens  regard- 
les  of  loGality.  That  a  complete,  quick  and 
rdativdy  tnexpenslve  source  for  these  re- 
ports Is  needed  over  the  long  term  has  been 
shown  repeatedly  in  the  intensively  techno- 
lociGal  areas  of  aeronautics  and  space. 
Worldwide  eooipetitlon  in  these  fields  re- 
quires the  DjS.  to  maintain  an  effecUve  in- 
fomation  infrastructure  that  will  help 
avoid  undesbcaiile  duplication  and  promote 
the  hlcfaest  BAD  quality  and  timeliness  in 
the  private  aector  as  well  as  In  the  public 
aector. 

Regarding  the  fundamental  need  for  a 
consolidated  permanent  source  of  govern- 
ment and  government-contractor  reports,  it 
is  clear  that  technical  reports,  per  ae.  are  a 
vital  part  of  the  research  and  development 
process.  As  the  number  of  scientific  and 
technical  efforts  grow  exponentially,  old 
systems  of  relying  largely  on  jotanal  publi- 
cation and  meeting  paper  presentation  are 
becoming  less  aiMl  less  able  to  accommodate 
documentatioo  needs.  Only  report  literature 
like  that  oompOed  at  NTIS,  allows  an  unlim- 
ited numlwr  of  pages  for  a  researcher  to 
document  experiraoits  and  to  record  find- 
ings in  the  pf«0er  degree  and  without  delay. 

There  is  greet  danger  that  a  private  opera- 
tor of  NTIS  would  aeek  to  maximize  profit  by 
reducing  ooata.  Ei^arience  IndKates  that  only 
a  lew  of  the  reporta  In  ttie  NTIS  archive  wiH 
be  coniistanlly  prDfilable.  One  way  to  reduce 
coaia  would  be  to  eiminate  reports  making  a 
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minimal  oonWbution  to  rovorajes.  It  is  our  w 
tereet  to  meintain  ttte  largeat  archive  pomfrilw. 
ainoe  there  ia  no  way  to  know  what  data  in 

KcoMectton  wM  ultirTMHety  prove  vahjable  in 
development  of  science  and  techroiogy. 
tfve  would  constantly  be  in  danger  of  cutting 
off  our  rmae  to  spite  our  face. 

The  second  means  by  which  a  private  oper- 
ptor  can  maximize  profit  is  to  uKrease  prices. 
This  is  a  ikely  outcome,  given  evklence  pro- 
iMed  by  exaniplesat  the  Deportment  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Nattonal  Library  of  Medkdne,  and 
the  Federal  Electton  Comrnission.  Indicatnns 
pre  that  data  once  made  available  by  these 
Government  agencies  at  moderate  costs  In- 
troaaod  significantly  in  price  once  private 
bompenies  became  responsible  for  their  data 
Systems. 

In  the  case  of  tfie  Patent  arxl  Trademark 
OHtoe  and  ttte  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
misaion,  vKflcations  are  that  the  private  sector 
ivouM  have  received  a  morx)poly  on  access  to 
these  agency  databases  and  tttat  a  significant 
price  increase  wouM  have  been  imposed  on 
users.  A  free  flow  of  the  scientific  and  techni- 
Cai  informatk>n  obtained  by  the  Government  at 
fiubNc  expense,  priced  at  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction, is  distinctly  in  the  national  interest 
There  is  no  evklence  that  ttte  private  sector 
cen  provkto  this  kind  of  servne. 

And  finaNy,  it  is  most  important  to  retain  this 
•ctivity  within  the  Government  because  of  the 
nature  of  NTIS's  agreerrtents  allowing  access 
to  scienlific  and  technKal  informatkHi  re- 
sources of  other  natk)n8.  The  Natkxi  can  no 
longer  ignore  this  source  of  Informatkm,  arxl 
Vne  natkxial  Merest  requires  that  full  access 
to  these  archives  be  preserved.  West  Germa- 
ny and  Japan,  however,  have  IrKficated  that 
tlieir  agreements  with  NTIS  will  be  terminated 
If  ttie  Service  k>ses  rts  status  as  a  Goverrv 
ment  agency.  Establishing  NTIS  as  a  wholly- 
owned  Government  corporatxxi  avokls  prob- 
lems in  this  area. 

This  legislation  woukJ  resolve  legal  ambigu- 
ities in  the  present  NTIS  operation,  preserve 
pccountabMity  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  aUow  the  Service  to  continue  serving 
Important  national  interests  with  minimum  dis- 
hiption  in  ita  activ'fies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legisiatkin. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  "NOTCH" 
PROBLEM 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunrlay.  April  23. 1987 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
bffer  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  1917  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  ttie 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  Mr.  Roybal.  This 
legislatkxi.  cosponsored  by  123  of  our  cot- 
leagues,  woukJ  take  k)ng-awafted  steps  in  cor- 
fecting  the  so-called  Social  Security  "notch" 
problem. 

The  notch  resulted  from  a  change  made  in 
ttie  Social  Security  benefit  formula  as  part  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977.  Be- 
cause of  this  mistake,  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents  and  senkxs  across  ttiis  country  feel  ttiey 
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artiitrarty,  and  unfalriy.  aelectad  for 
Social  Security  paymenta.  They  feel 
thia  4«y  because  tfiey  see  the  sometimes 
huge  I  dtacrepancy  in  benefit  payments  from 
to  another  with  very  similar  work 
and  work  histories.  The  distinctkyis 
made  are  dearly  art)itrary.  arxl  the  raault  haa 
been  a  severe  shakkig  of  our  senkir  citizens' 
confkjence  in  the  Social  Security  System. 
Mr.j  RoYBAL's  bill  will  extend  the  phase-in 
to  10  years.  It  will  return  to  ttie  1972 
and  actually  reduce  these  benefits  by 
It.  and  further  reduce  ttie  benefits  3 
for  each  year  after  1916.  The  bill  af- 
fordsihigher  benefits  to  those  in  the  notch 
now.  it  keeps  to  the  original  intent  of  ttie  1977 
Security  Admendments  of  avoiding  the 
reducttons  in  benefits  now  being  expe- 
t>y  Social  Security  recipients. 
Thd  notch  problem  is  not  going  to  go  away. 
As  k)^  as  we  remain  inactive  on  this  issue, 
the  skepticism  will  grow  as  our  seruors  ques- 
txm  vi|liether  they  have  a  vok:e  here  in  Wash- 
ingtor^.  They  are  not  asking  for  a  handout 
They'fe  asking  ttiat  we  correct  an  error  in  tlie 
law  ttiat  lias  cost  them  directly. 

Part  of  ttie  Amencan  dream  has  always 
been  jltiat  Americans  will  have  a  sense  of  se- 
curity to  enjoy  our  golden  years.  Are  we  telHng 
our  seniors  that  this  was  only  a  dream?  I  tiope 
not  For  this  would  represent  a  broken  prom- 
ise that  many  of  us  in  Congress  were  sent 
fiere  to  uphold.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1917  and  work 
for  ita  passage. 


JOCCIDENTAL  COLLEGE. 
POUNDER'S  DAY,  APRIL  20,  1987 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  23,  1987 


Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  20. 
1967  Occklental  College  in  Los  Angeles,  CA. 
celebrated  a  century  of  outstanding  contritxi- 
tion  to  the  academic  community,  and  I  had  ttie 
pleasure  of  speaking  before  the  staff  and  stu- 
dentsi  at  their  founder's  day  ceiebratk>n. 

Lodated  in  ttie  downtown  Los  Angeles  area. 
Occk|ental  is  a  Ht>eral  arts  and  sciences  col- 
lege 4edk»ted  to  academk:  excellence.  Class- 
es ar^  small  and  faculty  members  are  eager 
to  spend  extra  time  in  discusskxi  with  stu- 
dentsk  entiancing  ttieir  educational  experi- 
ences t>eyond  ttie  classroom. 

ital  is  a  coliege  committed  to  a  ptii- 
of  total  education.  In  twth  selecting 
and  fielping  tliem  to  develop  a 
of  study,  ttie  faculty  and  staff  have  set 
of  excellence  not  only  in  the  intet- 
lectuAl  ability  of  their  students,  but  in  the 
realm  of  social  and  ethk»l  conscnusness  as 
well.  Occklental  students  have  always  been 
activ^  poiitKally.  and  graduates  like  Senator 
Harry  Reid  of  Nevada  and  Congressman 
Jack;  Kemp  from  New  York  have  seen  ttieir 
politkiai  dreams  realized. 

Tti#  Occklental  student  is  an  enthusiastk: 
and  motivated  indivklual.  Beyond  ttiat  state- 
ment there  is  no  single  definition  for  a  typical 
Occklental  student  and  ttie  college  justtRably 
prides  itself  on  its  diversity.  Students  come 
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from  all  ethnic  and  aoctoeoonomic  back- 
grounda,  lapieaanBng  more  than  40  States 
and  over  30  foreign  nattona.  The  Occklental 
educatton  not  only  devetops  a  young  person 
academically,  but  also  exposes  him  to  people 
and  ktoaa  ttiat  were  once  unknown  and  un- 
imaginable. 

H  is  this  kind  of  attentkxi  to  and  regard  for 
the  devetopment  of  a  well-rounded  indtvklual 
that  makes  Occklental  College  stand  out  as  a 
top  rate  learning  center. 

I  congratulate  Occklental  on  reaching  its 
100th  year,  and  I  commend  its  faculty,  staff 
and  students  for  facing  the  challenge  of 
higher  educatkm  with  such  strong  commit- 
ment The  founders  of  Occklental  College 
woukl  be  proud  to  see  them  foikwving  so  dili- 
gently the  kleals  ttiat  were  brought  to  this 
campus  on  April  20.  1667. 


BIELARUSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP  nxnf  ois 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Thursday,  April  23, 1987 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
marked  ttie  69th  anniversary  of  ttie  Bielaru- 
sian  Natkmal  Republic,  and  I  am  privileged  to 
join  with  all  freedom-loving  people  in  com- 
memorating this  special  day  in  man's  historic 
struggle  for  freedom  and  human  dignity,  and 
ttiis  important  date  in  ttie  distinguistied  history 
of  Bielanjs. 

In  commemorating  this  69th  anniversary  of 
the  dedaratkm  of  independence  of  Bieiarus, 
the  Bielarusian  Coordinating  Committee  of 
ChKago  hekl  ttieir  solemn  ot>servance  at  ttie 
Regency  Inn  Banquet  Halls,  5319  West  Diver- 
sey  Ave.  in  Chk»go,  and  in  conjunctton  with 
this  commemorative  observance,  an  exhibit  on 
Bielarusian  culture  was  sponsored  by  the 
committee  at  the  Richard  J.  Daley  Center 
from  March  23  through  April  10. 

Hon.  Harold  Washington,  mayor  of  ttie  city 
of  Chicago,  issued  a  proclamation  to  com- 
memorate this  69th  anniversary,  and  a  copy  of 
this  proclamatk>n  folkms: 

PaOCIAMATIOH 

Whereas.  March  25.  1987  will  mark  the 
69th  Aiuilversary  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  Bieiarus;  and 

Whereas,  this  day  is  t>eing  oliserved  by 
Bielarusian  communities  throughout  the 
free  world  as  a  day  of  celebration  of  free- 
dom, unity  and  solidarity  for  the  Bielaru- 
sian people  throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  10  million  Bielarusian 
people  residing  In  their  Russian  occupied 
homeland,  deprived  of  their  right  to  oliserve 
this  day.  will  lie  remembered  in  prayer 
during  the  local  observance;  and 

Whereas,  the  Bielarusian  Coordinating 
Committee  will  sponsor  an  exhibit  in  the 
Richard  Daley  Center  from  March  23 
through  April  10.  1987,  which  will  feature 
cultural,  social,  political  and  educational 
materials  about  Bieiarus  and  its  folk  art. 
crafts  and  culture: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Harold  Washington. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  tiereby 
proclaim  March  25.  1987  to  be  BIELARU- 
SIAN INDEPENDENCE  DAT  IN  CHICA- 
OO  and  urge  all  citizens  to  t>e  cognizant  of 
the  contributions  of  Bielarusian  people  to 
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the  world  and  the  iqyecial  events  arranged 
for  this  Ume. 
Dated  this  10th  day  of  March.  1987. 
Habolb  WASHnraroa, 

iroiiDr. 

Sadly.  Bieiarus  has  been  almost  compMely 
cut  off  from  ttie  rest  of  ttie  world  by  the  heavy 
presence  of  the  Soviets,  wtio  have  attempted 
to  systematx»lly  aasvnilate  the  Bielanisinn 
people,  and  wipe  out  ttieir  past  ttieir  culture, 
arxl  ttieir  language.  Nevertheless,  the  coura- 
geous men  and  women  of  Bieiarus  coMkiue 
to  stand  up  to  ttie  Communists  and  oppose 
their  oppressive  efforts. 

Ttie  Bieiarusian  Coordinating  Committee  of 
ChKago  has  prepared  a  statement  on  ttieir 
betoved  country  of  Bieiarus,  and  a  copy  of 
ttiat  statement  folknvs: 

BlXLAHUS 

The  name:  Bieiarus  is  the  original,  true, 
and  correct  name  of  the  country.  Bieiarus  is 
known  to  the  outside  world  today  as  Byelo- 
russia. This  name  comes  from  the  Ruodan 
language— Belorooseeya.  It  was  imposed  by 
Moscow  without  the  approval  of  the  Bielar- 
usian people  and  the  Bielarusian  govern- 
ment. The  Bielaruslans  feel  that  the  name 
of  their  country  to  the  outside  world  should 
come  from  their  own  language.  If  translat- 
ed, Bieiarus  means  Whlteruthenla.  Bielaru- 
slans are  not  Russians  but  a  Slav  people. 

Location:  Bieiarus  is  not  In  Russia  but  In 
the  western  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  bOT- 
dering  with  Poland  in  the  west.  Ukraine  in 
the  south,  Russia  in  the  east  and  north,  and 
the  Baltic  States  in  the  northwest.  Its 
present  territory  extends  for  580  kilometers 
from  north  to  south  and  650  kilometers 
from  west  to  east  and  covers  a  total  area  of 
207,600  square  kilometers.  Its  ethnographic 
territory  extends  to  380,000  square  kilome- 
ters. It  is  larger  than  such  European  coun- 
tries as  Csechoslovakla.  Bulgaria.  Hungary. 
Greece  and  Portugal,  and  exceeds  the  com- 
bined area  of  Denmark,  the  Netherlands. 
Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Luxemlwurg. 

Political  status:  Bieiarus  is  a  republic  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  controlled 
from  Moscow.  Bieiarus  is  also  a  founding 
member  of  the  United  Nations.  Blelanu  re- 
gained Independence  from  Russia  on  March 
25.  1918  but  was  forcibly  Incorporated  into 
the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
(the  U.SJS.R.)  in  1922.  The  Bielarusian 
people  have  since  struggled  for  freedom  and 
independence  of  their  country,  hoping  that 
their  dream  will  come  true  someday. 

Major  cities:  Miensk  (Minsk)  is  the  capital 
of  Bieiarus,  population  1.300,000.  Other 
dtles  are:  Hrodna,  Vlciebsk.  Polacak.  Pinsk. 
Bierascie  (Brest),  Homlel,  MahUoO  and  Ba- 
brujsk. 

Population:  Present  Bielarusian  popula- 
tion numbers  ten  million.  There  are  two 
million  Bielaruslans  living  within  the 
Iwundaries  of  other  Soviet  Republics  and 
another  eight  million  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occaston  of  ttie  69th 
anniversary  of  Bieiarusian  independence.  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  Americana  of  Bielarusian 
descent  in  the  11th  Congmskxial  Oislrict  of 
Illinois  whKh  I  am  honored  to  represent  and 
Bieiarusian-Americans  all  over  ttiis  Nainn,  in 
ttieir  prayers,  their  hope,  and  their  detarmina- 
tk>n  ttiat  the  Bieiarusian  people  will  tiave  a 
free  natkxi  once  again,  and  ttiat  the  American 
people  will  continue  to  remain  alert  to  ttie  fe- 
rockxis  nature  of  their  Communist  oppressor. 
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A  DENTAL  REPORT  TSAT  GIVSB 
SOMETHmO  TO  SMUB  ABOUT 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

opcAuiaaaiA 
nr  the  HOUSE  of  i 


Thunday.  April  23. 1987 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Spaakw,  as  a  fomwr 
dentist  I  was  especially  Impresaed  wNh  an  ar- 
tKie  that  was  published  on  Itarch  29, 1987,  In 
the  Boston  Qkibe.  I  would  Bee  to  aniar  ffw 
text  of  ttiat  artKie  which  praisoa  ttie  aocom- 
plishments  of  ttie  dental  prolosBion. 

A  Dkrtal  Rkport  That  Gives  SoaBiRnrc 
ToSmuAaoDT 

(By  Daniel  S.  Oreenberg) 

In  a  culture  ever  on  the  lookout  for  cele- 
brating grand  accomplish  menta.  a  mysteri- 
ous neglect  is  the  triumph  of  modem  den- 
tistry. Many  medical  problems  go  away  by 
themselves.  But  when  a  tooth  burta,  it  can 
only  get  worse,  and  oaiy  a  d«itist  wID  do. 

Front-page  homage  and  reverence  are 
heaped  on  organ  transplants  and  other  med- 
ical high-wire  acts.  Meanwhile,  dentistry 
goes  unnoted,  except  as  the  butt  of  hare- 
brained television  humor.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  few  health  technologtes  that  almost  in- 
variably succeeds,  lx>th  in  prevention  and  in 
treatment.  There  is  little  elae  in  the  health- 
care arsenal  that  can  share  that  claim. 

Considering  that  toothleasnea  and  pain- 
ful and  sickening  tooth  disease  have  been  a 
plague  on  humankind,  there  ought  to  be  a 
national  day  of  thanks  to  commemorate  a 
stuiuiing  communique  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Dental  Research.  An  obscure  fed- 
eral agency  that  gets  a  mere  $120  million  of 
Washington's  $62  bUlion  for  research,  the 
dental  institute  reports  that  "toothleasaess 
has  almost  t>een  eliminated  in  middle-aged 
adults." 

In  contrast.  42  percent  of  those  over  66 
were  missing  all  their  teeth,  a  shocking  sta- 
tistic that  reflects  the  bygone  days  of  fewo' 
visits  to  the  dentist,  leas  sophiaticated  treat- 
ment techniques,  and  little  or  no  preventive 
efforts. 

The  Institute  reported  that  80  perorat  of 
employed  adults  had  been  to  a  dentist 
within  the  past  two  years,  and  it  credited 
fluoridation  and  instruction  on  toothbruah- 
ing  for  a  sharp  decline  In  tooth  decay 
among  children.  In  l>oth  older  and  younger 
adults,  95  percent  of  cavities  had  lieen  filled, 
a  finding  that  reflected  "an  extraordtnarlly 
high  level  of  dental  care."  according  to  the 
institute. 

A  great  success  story.  Nevertheless,  pop 
culture  hews  to  an  antiquated,  caricatured 
rendition  of  this  merciful  and  successful 
profession.  Anyone  who  has  obaerved  the 
changes  in  dental  equipment  and  techniques 
over  the  past  two  decades  has  witnessed  a 
humane,  technological  revolution.  Pain-free 
dentistry  is  a  reality,  but  dentistry  as  a  met- 
aphor for  excruciating  pain  Is  a  altoom  regu- 
lar and.  in  contrast  to  modem  patients'  per- 
sonal experience,  it  peraiats  in  pry  culture. 

The  ecMiomic  paradox  of  dentistry  is  that 
the  profeaslmi  is  suffering  from  Its  success- 
ful promotion  of  preventive  care,  especially 
fluoridation,  which  is  rapidly  eliminating 
childhood  cavities  and  with  them  a  huge 
amount  of  income  for  dentists. 

The  contrast  with  medfdne  is  striking. 
Medical  school  emtiUments  have  dipped 
slightly,  not  l>ecauBe  doctors  have  Iteen  suc- 
cessful at  eliminating  the  ailments  of  their 
patienta,  but  because  there  are  too  many 
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tn  nanr  parti  of  the  oountry.  How- 
mftr.  dif  1  Thowl  wirollmwito  have  de- 
dined  ehaipiy— mainly  becauee  |H«ventlon 
and  ikiilWij  have  hrimantly mooeeded. 

DeBtlrtry  li  cue  of  the  great  luooea  ito- 
riee  of  our  ttane.  Viewed  acainet  the  eoooom- 
le  tomoO  and  Uattad  aehievemenU  that 
lenorally  afflict  medical  care,  dentlitry  is 
fP">««"r  DotaUe  for  iti  advocacy  of  health 
edaeatlco  and  pwhltr  pi'wentlve  meeiiwe 

In  aBDOoncInc  the  reanlta  of  the  dental 
wantv.  Dr.  Hanld  Loe.  director  of  the  Na- 
tlotial  IiMtttate  of  Dental  Health,  modestly 
"The  newB  li  eneoaradnK.  Ameri- 
I  are  lnn»*nt  their  teeth  kmer." 

It  an  accurate  eenae  of  proportion  pre- 
vallad  in  pahUe  aftetra.  Loe'a  announcement 
would  merit  recocnltion  aa  a  miUatony  in 
hanan  affatrt  The  government  institute 
that  he  heads  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
reaeardi  that  undertlea  this  health  care  rev- 
ohitlon. 

Few  Americana  have  ever  heard  of  it  or 
pay  any  attention  to  their  freedom  f rcMn  a 
health  aeoune  that  stretches  back  for  cen- 
turies and  stffl  afflicts  most  of  the  worid. 


NUTRITION  MONTTORINO  IS  ES- 
SENTIAL TO  THE  HEALTH  OF 
AMERICA— NATIONAL  NXTTRI- 
TION  MONTTORINO  AND  RE- 
LATED RESEARCH  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 


or  manrvwunA 
TK  TRS  HOUSK  OF  RXFRXSKirTATTVIS 

Thundav.  AprU  23. 1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speerf(er,  today  Corv 
BTMsroen  Buooy  lylAcKAY.  George  E 
Bromm,  Jr.,  and  I,  along  with  a  number  of  our 
col—guag.  ara  nfeodudng  the  National  Nutri- 
tion MonitoriH9  wd  RoMad  Research  Act  of 
1967.  The  idanlicai  bM  is  also  being  intro- 
duoad  by  Senggor  Jeff  BmoAMAN  and  his  cot- 
in  the  Senate.  The  House  passed  a 
baiagtysarbyavoteof305to85. 
The  \M  rsi|uirss  the  deveiopment  of  a  cooidh 
naled  naMoraM  nutrition  monitoring  and  related 
fsseirch  program  to  iiMke  more  effective  use 
of  Federal  and  State  oipmUWunia  and  to  en- 
hance  ttte  paifuiiiiain.e  and  txmollts  of  cur- 
rent Federal  nutrition  monitoring  and  related 
reesaich  adiwilies. 

A  national  nutrition  monNoring  system  is  es- 
sential to  the  dewelopment  of  rational  food, 
nutrition,  aixl  heeMh  policies  at  all  levels  of 
Government  As  earty  as  1969,  ttie  White 
l^ouse  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and 
Haaltti  recommended  the  implementalion  of  a 
comprehensive  national  nutrition  monitoring 
system.  Last  year,  the  ctieirman  of  that  corv 
ference.  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  currently  president  of 
Tufts  Universtty,  reminded  us  that  the  recom- 
mendation ia  stM  unfuMMed  18  years  later. 
The  health  and  woH  being  of  our  citizens  is 
the  1  priority  of  our  Nation.  AH  efforts  to  main- 
tain our  competitive  edge  in  ttie  world  marlcet- 
plaee  wM  be  to  no  aval  wittwut  a  healthy  pop- 
ulalioa  We  should  not  tolerate  a  government 
that  fais  to  take  into  account  the  nutrition  and 
health  status  of  ita  citizens. 

At  present,  long-range  planning  doiss  not 
occur  in  nutrition  studtes.  Each  Federal 
agency  involvad  In  gathering  nutritional  and 
health  data  folowt  their  own  agenda  At- 
tempts in  the  pest  to  ooordtoate  these  actM- 
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lea  have  falod.  resuiartg  in  delays  arKl  dupft- 
Mtioa 

to  improve  ttie  accuracy  of  data, 
tfw  usefulness  of  data  and  coordi- 
surveys  of  numerous  Federal  agencies 
received  MUe  attention. 
The  dNIcutty  in  implementing  a  nutrition 
system  which  integrates  all  of 
olomenta  is  not  a  matter  of  political  phi- 
but  rather  a  matter  of  turf  protection 
the  ma^  agencies  Invotved.  This  bin 
fix  responsUMy  (ointly  with  DHHS  and 
SOA.  All  Federal  agencies  that  use  or  collect 
pumoon  mormonng  oam  are  lo  panpapate  m 
the  prsparatton  and  implementation  of  an 
Interagency  plan  and  budget  to  accomplish 
gpedlied  prioritiee.  I  recognize  ttiat  a  legisla- 
tive manttato  cannot  cfwinge  the  win  to  put 
aside  turf  for  the  safe  of  national  priorities,  but 
ttie  bM  wW  at  least  focus  the  responstoilHy  for 
jSovemment  performance  and  permit  those 
Hwho  fan  to  be  held  to  account 
'  The  bW  empfiaaizee  two  areas  all  have 
IdentHted  as  tfie  highest  to  improve  our  cur- 
rent nutrition  surveiHance  system.  The  first  pri- 
iHity  is  to  strengthen  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  their  efforts  to  conduct 
nutrition  monitoring.  To  make  ttie  Federal  data 
more  cost-effective,  mechanisms 
t>e  in  place  to  transfer  ttie  available 
so  Federal  data  can  t>e  applied  to 
and  local  poputations. 
Ttie  second  priority  is  for  research  on  less 
and  mora  effective  mettwds  to  assess 
dwtary,  nutritional  and  health  status.  Ttiis  re- 
search priority  is  designed  to  leverage  Gov- 
ernment funds  tlwxxjgh  university,  industry, 
hrxl  Goverrvnent  partnerships  and  to  ensure 
ftiat  metttods  developed  by  Federal  funds 
meet  ttie  needs  of  acutal  users  and  provide 
practical  spin-offs  for  use  by  public  health 
practitioners. 

This  bH  was  not  developed  in  a  vacuum. 
Many  of  its  features  ¥«re  recommended  in  re- 

Eof  ttw  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
and  agsin  in  1984.  Last  year  DHHS  and 
\  sutimitted  to  Congress  a  long  awaited 
report  from  their  Joint  Nutrition  Monitoring 
Evaluation  Committee.  Let  me  quote  some  of 
lltieir  recommendations  to  illustrate  how  close- 
ly ttiey  paraHel  ttie  bin  being  introduced  today: 

EstabNsh  a  mechanism  for  leaning  more 
iabout  ttie  data  needs  of  users,  especially  Fed- 
leral  agencies; 

Increase  the  availatiility  of  nutrition  informa- 
tion from  Federal  surveys; 
;    Improve  comparability  of  data; 

Improve  timely  publication  of  data; 

Continue  and  expand  efforta  to  study  ttie 
factors  ttiat  influence  food  intake  and  nutrition 
status,  especially  among  high-risk  sut)groups; 

Increase  research  to  improve  mettiods  for 
assessing  dietary  intake  and  nutritional  status; 
and 

Provide  adequate  resources  to  the  natk>nal 
{nutrition  monitoring  system  to  implement 
*ttiese  recommendations. 

tn  addition  to  ttie  recommendations,  ttie 
report  interprets,  for  the  first  time,  the  avail- 
jable  data  on  ttie  food  intake,  nutrittonal  status, 
'and  health  of  our  citizens.  However,  DHHS 
and  USDA  caution  that  "Most  of  the  data 
presented  in  ttie  report  were  collected  during 
ttie  1970's  and  may  not  reflect  current  condi- 
K  is  unbeSevable  tliat  we  tiave  up-to- 
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on  ttie  yoas  national  prod- 
uct t^  coat-of-nving  Index,  and  other  national 
but  that  m  1966  we  only  know  the 
status  of  the  population  aaitvrasin 
170*8. 

admlniatratwn  continues  to  oppose  ttie 
bM  oh  the  basis  that  the  current  system  Is 
and  all  the  requiremento  of  ttie  bW 
met  Yet  users  of  ttie  system  in 
both  tte  pubHc  and  private  sectors,  as  wen  as 
vtton  advisory  committees,  continue 
to  ca|  for  improvements.  It  is  dear  ttiat  a  leg- 
istatiwB  mandate  is  necessary  to  make  any- 
ttiing  happen  in  ttiis  are&  tt  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to{  ensure  that  an  up-to-date  and  cost-ef- 
fecfivfe  means  to  address  the  dietary,  nutrition- 
al and  health  needs  of  the  American  popula- 
tton  \k  availatile  at  all  times.  Ttie  passage  of 
this  Ml  will  alk)w  both  Congress  and  the 
publia  for  ttie  first  time,  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise oversigtit  lasponsibiiity  for  this  critical 
activity.  I  urge  my  collaagues  to  ioin  us  in  co- 
sponaoring  ttiis  bill. 
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>S  EILEEN  BOUTWTT.T.iirr 
PEafS  WINNINO  THEME 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
If  THX  HOUSE  or  BXPBXSKNTATIVES 

Thursday ,  April  23,  1987 

MrJ  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  the 
Veto!  ins  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
and  Is  ladies  auxiliary  have  sponsored  an 
annual  scriptwriting  contest  for  ttie  Vowe  of 
Democracy  broadcast  This  year's  ttieme  ad- 
dressiad  "Ttie  Ctiallecige  of  American  Citizen- 
ship." The  existence  of  this  contest  is  not  only 
a  trihuto  to  American  patriotism,  txit  also  to 
ttie  vtork  of  this  fine  organizatton  of  veterans, 
wtio  gtrive  to  promote  American  kieals  among 
this  tiatk>n's  youth.  The  auttx)rs  of  the  seven 
final  assays  will  receive,  fittingly,  sctidarstiips: 
from  |$1,000  for  seventh  place  to  $14,000  for 
first  place. 

Ms,  Eileen  Marie  Bouttiillet  a  16-year-okl 
high  school  junior  from  Rocky  River,  OH, 
wrote  ttie  State's  winning  essay.  Ms.  Bouthil- 
let's  essay,  wisely  pointa  to  individual  partx> 
patkiii  as  ttie  essential  ctiallenge  of  American 
citizefiship.  Her  ttiesis  displays  a  firm  under- 
staraing  of  ttie  history  of  indivkjuals,  whose 
deed*  made  this  country  strong.  Ttieir  exam- 
ples continue  to  inspire  all  citizens  to  contrib- 
ute, In  wtiatever  small  way,  toward  ttie  ad- 
vancement of  the  American  kieal.  Therefore,  I 
proudly  congratutate  Eileen,  and  present  her 
essay  to  my  colleagues. 

Trb  Challenge  or  Amkricam  Citizenship 
(By  Eileen  BouthUlet) 

An,  old  man  and  his  grandson  were  walk- 
ing along  a  l>each  fiUed  with  starfish.  The 
l>oy  stopped  at  one  of  them,  picked  It  up, 
and  threw  it  l)ack  Into  the  water.  He  did  the 
same  with  the  next  starfish,  and  the  next 
one.  His  grandfather,  growing  weary  of 
waitfeig  (or  him  said,  "There  are  many  star- 
fish pn  the  lieach.  Tou  can't  save  them  alL 
is  pointless.  The  few  you  put  iMUsk 
le  water  make  no  difference."  The  Iwy 
at  Ills  grandfather,  picked  up  an- 
starfish  and  said,  "But  it  makes  all 
fference  to  this  one  starfish."  The 
lx>y    lielieved    that    liis    effort,    no 


matter  how  small  It  seemed  was  important. 
In  a  world  filled  with  large  prolrtenw  and 
great  achievements,  it  may  seem  that  there 
is  little  room  for  individual  contillMiUons 
and  achievements,  but  George  Washington 
was  one  man,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  one 
man.  and  Ifartin  Luther  King  was  one  man. 
These  men  were  American  citizens  who 
made  their  marie  in  history  and  contributed 
greatly  to  their  oountry.  Through  their  ef- 
forts and  the  efforts  of  other  great  men,  we 
as  American  citizens  possess  more  freedoms 
and  opportunities  than  the  citizens  of  any 
other  oountry  in  the  world.  A  democracy 
like  our  own  depends  on  the  people  as  indi- 
viduals. The  contribution  of  every  citizen  is 
not  only  important,  it  Is  vital.  The  challenge 
of  American  citizenship  is  to  l>elieve  that 
one  person  can  make  a  difference  in  the  wel- 
fare of  our  nation. 

The  work  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  makes  an  important  contribution  to 
the  country.  Our  talents  and  our  dreams  are 
our  possessions  and  can  never  be  taken  from 
us.  The  freedom  to  follow  our  dreams  and 
develop  our  talents  are  granted  to  us  as 
American  citizens.  Along  with  this  freedom 
comes  the  challense  to  use  our  abilities  to 
l>enefit  the  people  of  our  country.  Whether 
a  person's  goal  is  to  cure  cancer,  pilot  the 
space  shuttle,  l>ecome  President,  or  run  a 
small  business,  every  service  offered  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  l>enefit8  the 
nation  itself.  Our  discoveries,  our  purchases, 
our  tax  dollars,  and  our  accomplishments 
are  the  backlwne  of  the  nation.  By  believing 
in  the  importance  of  our  contributions  and 
by  adding  them  to  our  country's  cultural, 
scientific  and  economic  achievements,  we 
strengthen  the  nation.  Many  Americans 
have  met  this  challenge  and  have  earned 
the  respect  and  love  of  their  countrymen, 
but  the  challenge  Is  larger  still. 

To  l>elleve  that  one  person  can  make  a  dif- 
ference in  large  problems  gripping  the 
nation  or  the  world  is  a  challenge  difficult 
to  meet.  The  majority  of  American  citizens 
don't  hold  a  political  office,  and  may  there- 
fore believe  that  problems  such  as  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  or  the  national  deficit 
are  problems  that  are  not  placed  in  their 
hands.  In  our  democracy,  a  government  of 
the  people,  the  nation's  problems  are  prol>- 
lems  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  individual. 
Each  single  person  is  challenged  to  make  a 
difference.  The  road  to  solving  all  problems 
and  achieving  all  great  tasks  starts  with  a 
single  step.  True  power  may  lie  In  imity,  but 
before  crowds  fight  for  a  cause,  a  single  man 
must.  As  Reverend  James  Keller  of  the 
Christopher  Society  said,  "It  is  better  to 
light  one  candle  than  to  curse  the  dark- 
ness." One  individual  can  light  one  candle 
by  his  educated  vote,  a  letter  to  his  Con- 
gressman, his  signed  petitions  or  his  offered 
solutions.  The  dim  light  given  from  one 
candle  could  be  the  hope  and  encourage- 
ment needed  to  light  millions  of  candles. 
Imagine  how  much  light  that  would  give! 

The  challenge  of  American  citizenship  in- 
volves not  only  our  personal  contributions 
to  our  country's  present,  it  involves  lieing 
concerned  atwut  its  future.  Our  descend- 
ants, if  they  are  living  in  a  strong,  safe, 
clean  country,  can  look  back  at  our  time  and 
say.  "Those  people  were  truly  American  citi- 
zens. They  cared  about  their  country  and 
they  made  things  happen.  They  believed 
they  could  make  a  difference  for  them- 
selves, for  their  government,  and  for  the 
future  of  their  country,  and  they  turned 
their  l>eliefs  into  action." 

The  challenge  of  American  citizenship  is 
unlike  any  other  challenge.  In  most  chal- 
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lenges  or  oontesta.  there  Is  only  one  winner. 
If  each  American  accepted  this  ctiallenge. 
we  would  all  be  the  winners  of  a  strong 
prosperous  nation.  We  are  all  faced  with 
personal  challenges  in  life.  We  accept  them 
to  move  forward.  By  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge of  American  citizenship,  we  all  move 
our  country  forward. 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY 
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Why  should  ttw  administration's  repeated 
calls  far  hnman-rlshts  progress  tn  other 
countries  l>e  applied  only  on  a  aeleetlve 
t>asi8?  Why  are  some  alUes  exempted  from 
its  proddings?  Selective  morality  is  immoral- 
ity. 

Ttie  time  has  come  for  new  diplomatic  ini- 
tiatives to  restore  the  administration's  credi- 
bility. Political  expediency  must  not  tdock 
the  moral  recognition  owed  to  Armenians 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OPCAUrOKNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSDITATIVES 

Thunday,  April  23, 1987 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  our  former  col- 
league, JustKe  George  E.  Danietson,  originat- 
ed ttie  special  order  ceremonies  for  Armenian 
Martyrs  Day  wtien  he  came  to  Congress  in 
1971.  As  we  all  know,  it  is  now  a  traditxxi  in 
ttie  House. 

An  article  atxxit  the  Armenian  Martyrs  writ- 
ten by  his  wife,  Candy  Danielson.  is  on  ttie 
Op-Ed  page  of  the  Los  Angeles  Heraki-Exam- 
iner  of  AprN  23,  and  I  sutxnit  ttiat  article  here- 
vrith  for  inckJSkNi  in  ttie  RECORD. 

The  article  foltows: 

Give  the  Armenians  Tbxik  Day  op 

Rkkimbsance 

(By  Candy  Danielson) 

Item:  House  Concurrent  Resolution  49  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Rotun- 
da on  April  28  for  ceremonies  to  observe  the 
Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims  of  the 
Holocaust.  That  ceremony  will  take  place, 
as  in  previous  years,  in  memory  of  those 
who  perished  in  Hitler's  genocide  of  Jews. 

Item:  House  Joint  Resolution  132  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  43  to  mark  April  24 
as  a  Day  of  Remembrance  for  victims  of  the 
1915-1923  genocide  of  Aimraians  by  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  Empire  face  touch  sled- 
ding on  Capitol  Hill.  If  they  are  approved,  a 
presidential  veto  is  promised. 

How  are  these  two  dark  periods  of  history 
similar?  Both  were  pogroms,  organized  mas- 
sacres of  helpless  people  carried  out  by  gov- 
ernments, while  the  rest  of  the  world  did 
nottilng  to  stop  the  slaughter. 

How  are  they  different?  Germany  has  ac- 
knowledged the  Jewish  Holocaust,  has  made 
reparations  and  has  sponsored  ceremonies 
to  honor  the  victims.  Turkey,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  adamantly  refused  to  accept  what 
archives  throughout  the  world  have  docu- 
mented. Instead,  the  government  pays  Gray 
St  Company,  a  hlghpowered  lobbying  firm 
in  Washington.  D.C.  thousands  of  dollars  to 
persuade  members  of  Congress  and  the 
American  public  that  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide never  took  place.  Moreover,  since 
Turkey  is  a  member  of  NATO,  the  Reagan 
administration  seems  more  inclined  to 
oppose  an  Armenian  Martyrs  Day  than  risk 
a  rupture  in  the  alliance. 

How  does  this  affect  Armenians?  Unlike 
the  Holocaust  victims,  the  1.5  million  mar- 
tyrs who  died  in  the  Armenian  genocide  are 
pawns  in  a  game  in  which  moral  imperatives 
mean  nothing.  As  a  consequence,  the  survi- 
vors of  that  massacre  and  their  families— in 
fact,  aU  Armenians— are  left  to  cope  with 
the  frustration,  anguish,  trauma,  and 
sorrow  of  that  human  tragedy  without  the 
assuaging  official  recognition  of  its  occur- 
rence. 

Make  no  mistake  al>out  it,  the  life  of  every 
single  Armenian  martyr  who  perished 
during  the  genocide  was  Just  as  precious  as 
any  other  life  lost  to  l>arl>arlsm. 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

oppijOBisa 
ni  the  house  of  reprxsertattves 

Thurtday.  April  23. 1987 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  35  States  have 
designated  the  week  of  AprI  20  through  25  as 
"World  Poputation  Awareness  Week."  I  am 
proud  ttiat  my  State  of  Ftorida  is  among  those 
States  which  are  helping  to  advance  under- 
standing of  the  serious  implications  of  rapid 
rates  of  poputation  growth  around  the  world. 

Fkxkta  citizens  will  mark  ttiis  otMervance  in 
meetings,  conferences,  and  putiKc  forums  to 
be  held  at  Stetson  University,  Seminole  Com- 
munity College,  St  Petersburg  Junior  CoHege, 
and  ottier  sites  across  ttie  State.  Their  efforta 
to  increase  their  understandkig  of  ttiis  impor- 
tant problem  will  be  repeated  in  many  ottier 
similar  gattierings  across  ttie  country. 

I  ask  ttiat  my  State's  prodamatioa  iasued 
by  Gov.  Bob  Martinez,  be  incfcjded  in  the 
RECX3RO  at  this  point 

PaocLAMATioa 

Whereas,  the  world's  populaticm  tias 
reached  five  billion  and  is  growing  at  the 
unprecedented  rate  of  87  million  a  year  and 

Whereas,  rapid  population  growth  causes 
or  intensifies  a  wide  range  of  grave  prol>- 
lems  in  the  developing  world  including  envi- 
ronmental degradation,  uriian  deterioration, 
unemployment,  malnutrition,  hunger,  re- 
source depletion,  and  economic  stagnation: 
and 

Whereas,  50  percent  of  the  10  million 
infant  deaths  and  25  percent  of  the  500,000 
maternal  deattis  that  occur  each  year  in  the 
developing  world  could  be  prevented  if  vol- 
untary child  spacing  and  maternal  health 
programs  could  be  substantially  expanded; 
and 

Whereas,  some  500  million  people  in  the 
developing  world  want  and  need  family 
planning  but  do  not  have  access  or  means  to 
such  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  tias  been  the 
leading  advocate  of  the  universally  recog- 
nised iMsic  human  right  of  couples  to  deter- 
mine the  size  and  spacing  of  their  families. 

Now.  therefore,  I  Bob  Martina,  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  do  h«eby  proclaim 
April  20-25.  as  World  Population  Awareness 
Week  in  Florida. 


A ;i  «9    laof 
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CATHCHJC  BISHOPS  CALL  FOR 
AUTHENTIC  FBACE  FOR  HAST 
TIMOR 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 


ATIVSS 


or  OHIO 

Dr  TBI  BOU8B  OT 

Thundaw.  AprU  23, 1987 

Mr.  HAU  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25.  1967,  the  adrnWe^aWe  board  of  the  U.S. 
Calhoic  Confarenoe  approved  an  official 
statement  caing  for  action  to  bring  "a  just 
and  authentic  peace"  to  East  Timor. 

The  adminiatrative  board  of  the  U.S.  Catho- 
ic  Conference  is  the  50-member  body  which 
conducts  buaineea  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  bish- 
ope  betwieen  their  general  meetings.  There- 
fore, this  statement  on  East  Timor  is  a  signifi- 
cant awpression  of  concern  by  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

East  Timor  is  the  predominantly  Roman 
Cattwie  former  Portuguese  colony  wtiich  was 
invaded  liy  Indonesia  over  11  years  ago.  As 
the  biatK)pe  note  in  their  statement,  an  esti- 
mated 100.000  East  Timorese  have  perished 
as  a  result  of  the  Indonesian  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation. 

Unfortunately,  ttie  suffering  of  the  people  of 
East  Timor  continues  today.  Among  the 
humen  rights  violations  dted  t>y  ttie  bishops 
are  tt)e  intimidation  of  the  church  and  forced 
sleriization  of  East  Tvnorese  men  and 
women.  In  calling  for  action  to  address  ttiese 
issues,  tfie  bishops  make  the  folknving  ot>ser- 
valkNi: 

Appropriate  representations  by  the 
United  States  could  Influence  the  Kovem- 
ment  of  Indonesi«  to  take  measures  that 
would  belp  bring  a  just  and  authentic  peace 
to  the  territory,  end  any  policies  of  forced 
birth  control  In  East  Timor,  and  in  other 
ways  ameliorate  the  suffering  of  these  un- 
foftunate  people. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  136  Represervtatives 
joined  with  me  to  cosponsor  House  Concur- 
rent Resokition  244,  a  resolution  wfik:h  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congress  atxxrt  ttie  on- 
going tragedy  of  East  Timor.  My  resolution 
mentioned  many  of  the  same  issues  noted  by 
the  American  tMShops.  In  addition,  ttiese  con- 
cerns were  cited  in  a  section  on  East  Timor  in 
the  committee  report  to  accompany  IH.R. 
5339,  ttie  foreign  assistance  appropriations  ttill 
for  fiscal  1987. 

Continued  attention  by  ttie  outside  world  to 
the  pligfit  of  ttie  people  of  East  Timor  is  vitally 
needed.  As  the  txstiops  correctly  pointed  out: 

While  East  Timor  has  received  increased 
notice  in  recent  years,  it  is  nonetheless  un- 
deniable that  this  issue  exists  far  from  the 
great  political  delMtes  of  the  day,  and  is  all 
too  likely  to  l>e  overlooked  as  pressing  na- 
tional and  international  Issues  compete  for 
public  attention. 

The  tiisfiops  went  on  to  wam: 

East  Timor's  remoteness  and  Isolation 
from  the  outside  world  make  its  inhabitants 
all  the  more  vulnerable.  It  is  therefore  cru- 
cial that  the  East  Timor  tragedy  l>e  high- 
lighted whenever  possible,  and  that  efforts 
continue  to  enhance  the  dignity  of  life  in 
East  Tinior  and  the  right  of  the  territory's 
inhabitants  to  live  in  peace  and  freedom. 

I  sfiare  the  bishops'  concern  ttiat  ttie  United 
States  continue  to  pay  attention  to  ttie  situa- 
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in  East  Timor  and  raise  issues  retaUng  to 
suffering  of  the  people  of  East  Timor  in 
appropriate  international  forums.  It  is  dear 
tha  ttie  matters  addressed  by  ttie  bishops' 
stiiement  are  also  of  deep  concern  to  my  coi- 
ieajgues  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Wa  intend  to  continue  to  work  with  ttie  Ameri- 
caa  CathoUc  bistiops  to  bring  respect  for 
huaian  rights  and  an  autfientk:  peace  to  ttie 
people  of  East  Timor. 

^or  ttie  l>enefit  of  my  colleagues,  ttie  full 
te4  of  the  statement  on  East  Timor  Ijy  the  ad- 
ministrative board  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence foNows: 

CdmmsiicE  Board  Calls  fox  Peace  ir  East 
Timor 

Wasrimotoii.— An  armed  conflict  that  has 
rented  in  the  deaths  of  100,000  East 
Ti^iorese  since  1975  was  cited  by  the  Admln- 
istiatlve  Board  of  the  United  States  Catho- 
lic Iconference  In  calling  for  action  to  bring 
"a  just  and  authentic  peace"  to  East  Timor. 

The  50-member  lx>dy,  which  conducts 
business  of  the  n.S.  Catholic  bisho[>s  l>e- 
tween  their  general  meetings,  related  the 
coofllct  with  "the  brutal  invasion  and  take- 
over"  of  East  Timor  by  Indonesia  after  the 
colapse  of  the  Portuguese  colonial  adminis- 
tration. 

tti  a  statement  approved  (March  25) 
duting  its  regular  spring  meeting,  the  USCC 
Bokrd  said  the  East  Timor  situation  tias 
befim  to  receive  "the  attention  it  deserves" 
but  it  has  not  been  "translated  into  the 
actiion  needed  to  right  the  wrongs  which 
coatinue  to  this  day." 

Ctilling  attention  to  "Intimidation"  of  the 
CathoUc  Church  in  East  Timor,  the  state- 
ment mentioned  forced  birth  control  meas- 
uras  as  "especially  disturbing"  and  said  that 
"gAren  the  great  loss  of  life  that  has  already 
talten  place  among  a  largely  Catholic 
peaple,  this  Indonesian  policy  takes  on  the 
character  of  genocide." 

"The  usee  Board  called  on  the  United 
States,  which  it  said  "has  contributed  much 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  Indone- 
sia^" to  "make  appropriate  representations" 
toward  Influencing  Indonesian  government 
etiorte  to  "bring  a  just  and  authentic  peace 
to  the  territory." 

Text  of  the  statement: 

'The  brutal  invasion  and  takeover  of  East 
Tiaaor  by  Indonesia,  which  started  in  1975 
after  the  coUa[>se  of  the  Portuguese  colonial 
adtninistration.  has  in  recent  years  begun  to 
re<}elve  the  attention  it  deserves,  but  this  at- 
tention has  not  yet  been  translated  into  the 
action  needed  to  right  the  wrongs  which 
coatinue  to  this  day. 

'•In  July  1984  Pope  Jotin  Paul  11  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  over  the  East  Timor 
situation  while  receiving  the  credentials  of 
the  new  Indonesian  ambassador  to  the  Holy 
See.  Bishops'  Conferences  and  Catholic  Jus- 
tice and  Peace  Commissions  in  Western 
Europe— in  Portugal,  West  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands— 
as  well  as  Canada  and  Japan,  have  made 
statements  or  otherwise  communicated  sup- 
pa|t  and  sympathy  for  the  East  Timorese 
anjd  concern  over  the  armed  conflict  that 
persists  In  the  territory.  This  conflict  has 
se^n  an  estimated  100,000  East  Timorese  (of 
a  population  of  less  than  700,000  before  the 
Irglonesian  invasion)  perish  as  a  result  of 
th^  Indonesian  occupation. 

JThere  is  a  pressing  need  to  guarantee 
frfedom  of  expression  for,  and  an  end  to  in- 
tiitildation  of,  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church 
injEast  Timor,  which  has  the  heavy  respon- 
sialUty  of  attending  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
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that  has  suffered  grievous  losses 

S,  and  has  seen  its  tasks  multiplied 

period.  A  serious  effort  to  bring 

authentic  peace  to  East  Timor 

made. 

Birth  control  measures  Intro- 
Indonesia  in  East  Timor  are  espe- 
urblng,  and  not  only  liecause  of 
h's  abhorrence  of  unnatural  birth 
control.  I  Given  the  great  loss  of  life  that  has 
already  kaken  place  among  a  largely  Catho- 
Uc peoole,  this  Indonesian  poUcy  takes  on 
the  character  of  genocide.  Accounts  of  steri- 
lisation {of  East  Timorese  men  and  women 
withoud  their  Informed  consent  and  an 
array  of  other  evidence,  impel  us  to  call  for 
an  immediate  end  to  this  policy:  'For  in  view 
of  the  pialienable  human  right  to  marry 
and  beget  chUdren,  the  question  of  how 
many  oilldren  should  be  lx>m  belongs  to 
the  honest  judgement  of  parents.  The  ques- 
tion can  in  no  way  be  committed  to  the  deci- 
sion of  govenunent.'  (Oaudlum  et  Spes  87.) 
"While  East  Timor  has  received  increased 
notice  in  recent  years.  It  is  nonetheless  un- 
deniabls  that  this  issue  exists  far  from  the 
great  peUtical  debates  of  the  day,  and  is  aU 
too  likely  to  l>e  overlooked  as  pressing  na- 
tional and  international  issues  compete  for 
public  attention.  East  Timor's  remoteness 
and  isofeition  from  the  outside  world  make 
its  Inhapltants  all  the  more  vulnerable.  It  is 
therefore  crucial  that  the  East  Timor  trage- 
dy be  highlighted  whenever  possible,  and 
that  efforts  continue  to  enhance  the  dignity 
of  Ufe  in  East  Timor  and  the  right  of  the 
territory's  inhabitants  to  live  in  peace  and 
freedom. 

"The  United  States,  which  has  had  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  government  of  Indone- 
sia since  1965  and  which  has  contributed 
much  economic  and  mlUtary  assistance  to 
Indone^a,  surely  has  the  right  to  raise 
these  issues  with  that  government.  Appro- 
priate representations  by  the  United  States 
could  Influence  the  government  of  Indone- 
sia to  taike  measures  that  would  help  bring  a 
just  an^  authentic  peace  to  the  territory, 
end  any  policies  of  forced  birth  control  in 
East  Titnor,  and  in  other  ways  ameUorate 
the  suffering  of  these  unfortunate  people." 


INTRdDUCTION  OP  THE  NA- 
TIOBTAL  BUREAU  OF  STAND- 
ARDB  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FORi  FISCAL  YEAR  1988 


ION.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  penmsvxvania 
:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  V^LGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Today  I  am  In- 
troducing the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Authoriaation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1988  as  re- 
ported by  the  Sut)committee  on  Science,  Re- 
search ftnd  Technology  of  the  Committee  on 
Science^  Space,  and  Technology.  Ttie  text  of 
this  bill  will  be  the  markup  vehicle  for  full  com- 
mittee oonsideration  of  this  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Nattonal  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
legislation  includes  authorization  and  amend- 
ments concerning  the  Office  of  Productivity, 
Technok}gy  and  lnnovatk>n,  ttie  National 
Technical  Information  Service,  and  the  Japa- 
nese technical  literature  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Fundfig  in  the  txll  for  ttie  most  part  follows 
ttie  administratkxi's  request  The  suticommit- 
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tea  however,  was  unable  to  accept  cuts  in  the 
Center  for  Rre  Research  or  the  Center  for 
BuiMhig  Tectmotogy  at  ttie  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Nor  can  we  accept  ttie  proposed 
phase-out  of  the  (Dfftee  of  Productivity,  Tech- 
notogy  and  Innovatkin  or  privatization  of  the 
Nattonal  Technical  Informatton  Service.  All 
four  of  these  are  vital  Federal  programs.  The 
first  two  have  a  major  impact  on  public  health 
and  safety;  the  last  two  are  vitally  linked  to 
strengthening  the  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can industry  In  wtxtd  markete. 

This  legislation,  as  reported  by  ttie  subcxxn- 
mlttee,  lives  up  to  the  terms  of  a  written 
agreement  between  the  leadership  of  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technoto- 
gy  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  ttie 
Committee  on  (Commerce.  Science  and  Trans- 
portation in  the  Senate,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on 
the  other.  In  this  agreement,  the  administra- 
tton  made  a  commitment  to  maintain  funding 
for  the  funding  levels  for  the  two  NBS  centers 
for  the  balance  of  the  Reagan  years.  On  our 
part,  we  made  painful  cuts  based  on  these 
agreements  only  to  have  the  administration 
break  ite  word  in  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget. 
Funding  in  this  \aA\  for  ttie  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards exceeds  ttie  administration  request  only 
by  the  amount  necessary  to  live  up  to  this 
agreement  A  sectton-tiy-sectton  analysis  of 
ttiis  legistatton  follows: 

IV.  Sectional  Amaltsis  or  the  Bnx 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  programs  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  Fiscal 
Year  1988  and  for  other  purposes. 

SECTION  1 

This  section  provides  the  short  blU  title 
"National  Bureau  of  Standards  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Flsal  Year  1988". 

SECTION  2 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  Fiscal 
Year  1988  in  the  amount  of  $142,997,000. 
The  Individual  line  Items  of  the  NBS  budget 
are  authorized  as  foUows: 

UiUiont 

(1)  Measurement    &    Research 
Standards $43,196 

(2)  Materials   Science   Si   Engi- 
neering   24,557 

(3)  Engineering  Measurement  & 
Standards 40,219 

(4)  Computer  Science  &  Tech- 
nology    8,268 

(5)  ReseMCh  Support  Activities ...  20,259 

( 6 )  Cold  Neutron  Source  Facility .  6,500 
Line  items  1.  2,  and  4  are  authorized  at 

Administration  request  levels;  except  for  a 
$500,000  transfer  to  line  3  for  superconduc- 
tivity activities,  items  5  and  6  are  also  at  the 
request  level,  but  are  not  combined  as  in  the 
request:  item  3  is  Increased  to  permit  fuU 
funding  of  the  Center  for  Fire  Research  and 
the  Center  for  Building  Technology  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  compromise  reached  with 
OMB  in  October  1986. 

This  section  also  sets  authorization  floors 
for  certain  activities:  of  funds  authorized 
for  Materials  Science  and  Engineering,  $2 
mlUion  is  authorized  only  for  steel  technolo- 
gy: of  the  funds  authorized  for  Engineering 
Measurements  and  Standards,  $3.71  mllUon 
is  authorized  only  for  the  Center  for  Build- 
ing Technology,  and  $5,682  million  is  au- 
thorized only  for  the  Center  for  Fire  Re- 
search with  the  stipulation  that  the  two 
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centers  shall  not  tie  merged;  and  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  Research  Support  Ac- 
Uvities.  $7,371  mllUon  is  authorized  only  for 
the  Tectinical  Competence  Fund. 

Section  2  also  permits  funds  to  lie  trans- 
ferred among  the  line  items  provided  that 
the  net  fimds  transferred  do  not  exceed  10% 
of  the  amount  authorized  for  that  line  Item 
and  that  advance  notification  is  provided  to 
the  appropriate  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees. 

Finally,  this  section  also  authorises  that 
the  Secretary  may  propose  transfer  to  any 
line  item  in  excess  of  10%  provided  that  (1) 
a  full  written  explanation  and  reason  for 
the  transfer  is  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  appropriate  authorizing  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  and  (2)  the  transfer  is  made  only 
when  30  calendar  days  have  passed  since  the 
transmission  of  the  written  explanation. 

SECTION  3 

This  section  authorizes  the  siun  of 
$2,400,000  for  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Productivity.  Technology,  and  tonovatlon 
for  Fiscal  Year  1988.  This  is  the  level  the 
Committee  feels  is  required  to  guarantee 
that  OPTI  maintains  its  traditional  level  of 
services. 

SECTION  4 

This  section  authorizes  the  sum  of 
$500,000  for  the  patent  licensing  activities 
of  the  National  Technical  Information  Serv- 
ice, permitting  activities  to  continue  at  the 
current  level  of  effort. 

SBCnOH  5 

This  section  authorizes  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  Japanese  Technical  Liter- 
ature Act  of  1986  for  FY  1988  activities,  the 
same  level  as  was  provided  in  the  Act  of  FY 
1986. 

SECTION  6 

This  section  provides  that  funds  author- 
ized but  not  appropriated  for  the  Cold  Neu- 
tron Source  FaciUty  for  Fiscal  Year  1987 
can  l)e  appropriated  In  Fiscal  Year  1988. 

SECTION  7 

This  section  authorizes  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  Fiscal  Year  1988  for  each  of 
the  aliove  programs  for  adjustmenta  in  sala- 
ries, retirement,  and  other  employee  bene- 
fite.  The  intent  of  this  section  is  to  allow 
such  adjustmente  during  FY  1988  to  be  paid 
for  from  supplemental  appropriations 
rather  than  from  reductions  in  level  of 
effort  in  the  programs. 

SECTION  8 

This  section  permits  the  length  of  avaU- 
abUlty  of  fimds  appropriated  under  authori- 
zations provided  by  this  Act  to  l>e  deter- 
mined in  appropriations  acts. 

SECTION  • 

This  section  amends  the  Organic  Act  of 
March  3,  1901  (15  U.S.C.  274)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  the  list  of  activities  which 
the  National  Biweau  of  Standards  specifical- 
ly may  undertake  research  leading  to  stand- 
ards and  test  methods  to  advance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  computer  and  related  systems 
and  to  protect  the  information  stored,  proc- 
essed, and  transmitted  by  those  systems. 
The  Bureau's  Institute  for  Computer  Sci- 
ences and  Technology  is  already  engaged  in 
these  activities  using  statutory  responsibU- 
itles  delegated  to  It  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  addition  of  these  words 
ends  any  doubt  that  the  Congress  intends 
NBS  to  l>e  actively  involved  in  computer 
standards  work. 
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This  section  amends  the  Act  of  Ifaidi  %, 
1901  to  provide  that  the  Director  of  the 
NBS  keep  the  aopropriate  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  fully  and  currently 
Informed  of  the  acUvlUes  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

SBcnoii  11 

This  section  stipulates  that  the  Nattonal 
Bureau  of  Standards  shaU  not  charge  fees 
to  research  associates  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
press statutory  authority  to  do  so.  The  sec- 
tion's intent  is  to  encourage  greater  ex- 
change of  researchers  l>etween  NBS  and 
other  U.S.  lalx>ratories  of  aU  kinds. 

SECTION  13 

This  section  provides  that  the  Director  of 
NBS  must  justify  in  writing  all  proposed 
changes  in  fees  for  currently  offered  stand- 
ard reference  materials  and  caUbratlon  serv- 
ices unless  such  changes  are  l>elng  made 
solely  to  adjust  for  ctianged  costs  of  raw  ma- 
terials, of  labor,  or  of  producing  and  deUver- 
Ing  standard  referoice  materials  and  cali- 
bration services. 

SECTION  13 

This  section  directs  the  Board  of  Assess- 
ment of  the  NBS  to  include,  as  part  of  ita 
reviews  of  NBS  programs,  an  assessment  of 
emerging  technologies  that  require  research 
in  metrology.  This  section  focuses  the  as- 
sessment panels  on  NBS's  future  as  weU  as 
on  the  quality  of  current  NBS  programs. 

SECnOH  14 

This  section  directs  the  Bureau  to  prepare 
a  plan  detaUing  how  NBS  wiU  make  small 
businesses  more  aware  of  its  activities  and 
to  increase  smaU  business  appUcatlons  of 
NBS's  research. 

SECTION  15 

This  section  prohibits  the  NatioiuU  Tech- 
nical Information  Service  from  contracting 
out  or  privatizing  any  of  its  activities  or 
functions  that  are  not  currently  performed 
by  conractors,  unless  such  contracting  out 
or  privatization  is  speciflcaUy  authorised  by 
stutute. 

SECTION  16 

This  section  estabishes  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Science  and  Technology  FeUow- 
ship  Program  to  provide  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  other  Execu- 
tive Branch  employees  with  the  opportunity 
of  learning  how  the  legislative  branch  and 
other  parts  of  the  executive  branch  func- 
tion. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
NORTH  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  STALLINGS 

or  IDAHO 
VK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKHTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  23,  1987 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
special  day  for  many  of  my  constituents.  April 
23,  1987,  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  North 
Junior  High  School,  Boise,  ID'S  first  junior 
high.  Since  the  opening  day  50  years  ago, 
North  has  maintained  the  highest  standards 
and  goals  in  the  education  of  our  youth. 

I  woukj  like  to  submit  ttie  following  artide 
whtoh  appeared  in  the  March  1987,  editton  of 
the  North  and  East  Boise  Journal  and  which 
descrities  ttie  dednatton  and  attention  for  stu- 
dente  and  parenta  alike  wtiteh  has  lieen  the 
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hMmwfc  of  North  Junior  HK|h  for  ttiese  50 


Hut  IfMinricBn  Jvinoi  Hioh  School 

NlftU  SOth  BlSTHIMT 


■dwell  are  entering  a  new  era.  A 
masnifleent  Junior  high  achocd  building  on 
Thirteenth  Steeet.  between  Vort  and  Rene- 
gule.  awaits  occupancy  next  September."— 
Botae  acfaool  publication.  May  1937. 

llila  new  era  meant  atudenta  would  no 
lonaer  attoid  elementary  actaool  for  eight 
years  and  high  school  for  four.  The  young 
adoleaeents  would  go  to  Junior  high. 

North  Junior  ffigh  School  was  the  first 
Jmlor  high  school  In  Boise. 

Today  the  building  looks  exactly  as  it  did 
when  the  doors  opened  in  September  1937. 
Tlie  wide  hallways,  the  cement  floors,  the 
buOt-in  lockers,  the  spacious  gymnssliim  are 
the  same. 

Of  oourae  the  studmts  hurrying  through 
the  halls  between  rlswrs  today  are  not  the 
same.  The  worid  is  not  the  same  and  the 
school  Is  not  the  same.  Today's  North  has  a 
gTMter  variety  of  rlsssiw.  and  programs,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students. 

On  April  33  North  will  celebrate  iU  50th 
anniversary.  Invited  to  attend  are  students, 
parents,  teachers,  former  students  and 
teadtien.  and  people  from  the  community. 
"mere  will  also  be  a  carnival  and  dance  on 
April  3. 

James  Coleman  is  the  sixth  principal  and 
the  one  who  has  served  in  that  role  the 
longest.  19  years.  Before  becoming  principal 
he  was  a  counselor  and  then  a  vice  principal 
atNwth. 

rtiii»ntmn  was  bom  in  Osceola.  Neb.,  grad- 
uated from  Emmett  High  School  and  the 
University  of  Idaho  and  served  in  the  Army 
during  the  Korean  war.  His  education 
career  began  as  a  teacher  at  Boise  High  in 
19SS. 

"I  have  high  expectations  of  my  students. 
teachers  and  myself."  says  Coleman.  He  said 
he  believes  in  setting  goals  and  measuring 
progress  in  meeting  them. 

"Teaching  to  me  is  adjustment.  Every  day 
we  walk  into  the  classroom  we  have  to  make 
adjustments  for  the  knowledge  and  back- 
ground of  these  students.  We  know  where 
we  want  to  go.  To  take  them  with  us  is  an 
ongoing  adjustment." 

"It  is  a  very  challenging  age.  They  are  en- 
ergetic, curious,  seeidng,  trying  to  become 
young  men  and  young  women.  They  are 
going  to  make  errors.  They  are  trying  to 
become  an  individual,  but  they  are  still  part 
of  that  family." 

Coleman  says  he's  a  firm  believer  in  disci- 
pline, and  in  being  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  others. 

"We  all  have  certain  rights.  There  is  secu- 
rity in  knowing  what  we  can  do  and  what  we 
can't.  We  know  what  regulation  is  and  how 
we  can  live  with  it.  I  believe  some  of  the 
best  lessons  in  life  are  failure  and  disap- 
pointment and  how  we  handle  that." 

'it's  important  to  teach  students  to  have 
confidence  in  themselves,  to  know  their 
strengths  and  wealuiess,  to  have  a  feeling  of 
self  worth,  he  says. 

"Kids  can  get  caught  up  with  drugs  and 
alcohol  before  they  know  what's  going  on." 
he  said,  and  self  confidence  helps  make 
drugs  unnecessary. 

North  has  a  policy  that  says  if  a  student  is 
found  using  drugs  at  school,  they  are  turned 
over  to  the  police.  Drugs  at  school  are  not  a 
problem,  said  Coleman. 

All  Boise  schools  rate  above  state  and  na- 
tional averages  in  test  scores.  "We  did  well 
within  the  Boise  school  system,"  added 
Coleman. 
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He  scho<d  is  strong  in  foreign  languages, 
and  Ftvnch,  with  a  language  de- 
pirtment  headed  by  Tonl  Jonea.  Coleman 
said  the  school  ranks  highest  in  languages 
among  the  nine  Boise  high  schools  and 
Jttnlor  highs. 

All  students  for  whom  English  is  a  second 
Ispguage  attend  North,  what  is  called  the 
^L  class.  Among  the  native  languages  are 
Ckech,  Polish  and  Tsiot.ian.  Coleman  says 
the  students  move  into  regular  classes  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Twenty  six  percent  of  seventh  and  eighth 
gladers  are  on  the  honor  roll  and  22  percent 
of  ninth  graders.  The  school  has  an  honors 
Ehglish  program. 

There  is  also  an  extensive  pre-vocational 
program.  Just  as  there  was  when  the  school 
ofened  in  1937.  One  addition  was  made,  a 
biildlng  adjoining  the  main  school  building 
houses  the  school  cafeteria  and  industrial 
arts  and  art  classes. 

Junior  high  has  dropouts.  Coleman  said 
three  dropped  the  first  semester  of  this 
sciiool  year,  but  all  are  back  this  semester. 
Some  who  don't  go  back  enroll  in  a  program 
caUed  7001. 

When  children  drop  out,  it  may  be  related 
to  family  values  and  attitudes,  said  Cole- 
naui.  Jobs  are  difficult  to  find  at  this  age. 
After  working  at  such  jobs  as  dishwashing 
f(r  a  few  months,  most  are  ready  to  come 
bick  to  school,  he  said. 

Korth  has  an  active  parents  group.  Par- 
eats  Who  Care.  Coleman  said  members  are 
pgrents  who  are  vitally  interested  in  their 
children  and  the  role  schools  play  in  family 
life.  Three  hundred  students  and  parents 
turned  out  for  recent  meetings  on  prepara- 
tion for  high  school  and  college. 

"Parents  must  get  involved  in  their  child's 
education  and  their  daily  life,"  said  Cole- 
niui.  "Though  they're  14  or  IS  years  old 
they  need  that  daUy  guidance,  that  talking, 
communication.  And  it  isn't  happening  in 
some  families." 

North  students  recently  won  all  three 
prizes  in  the  Fleet  Reserve  Essay  Contest. 
Winners  were  Robbin  Bowler,  Tristan  Trot- 
tdr  and  Scott  Reents. 

North's  enrollment  today  is  750. 

There  were  1,230  students  and  35  teachers 
vhen  the  scaool  opened  in  1937,  said  Toni 
Btcandi,  a  counselor  and  chairperson  for  the 
5#th  annive.'sary  observance.  Because  ele- 
iqentary  schools  were  so  full,  part  of  the 
classrooms  were  used  by  first  and  second 
grade  students. 

|R.A.  Pomeroy,  the  first  principal,  served 
f*>m  1937  to  1942.  He  was  foUowed  by 
Harold  Hines,  Jerald  Wallace,  Glenwood 
Robinson,  Ed  Hoshaw  and  Coleman. 

Five  of  North's  first  teachers  are  still 
living,  Larry  Wood,  Velma  Andrasen,  Mar- 
garet Boone,  Roy  Griffin  and  Ken  Gardner. 

Parents  Who  Care  are  planning  a  klckof  f 
etent  for  the  birthday  celebration,  a  dance 
atid  carnival  April  3,  from  7:30  to  10:30  p.m., 
for  students,  parents,  teachers,  past  gradu- 
aies  and  previous  teachers.  Clothing  may  be 
ftom  any  era  in  the  last  50  years,  including 
1M7. 

jThe  birthday  celebration  April  23,  from  7 
t^  10  p.m.,  will  include  a  program,  music 
ftom  the  past,  a  tour  of  the  school  and  a 
fgshion  show.  Present  students  will  model 
(^thes  of  the  five  decades.  Boise  residents 
are  invited,  along  with  present  and  past  stu- 
dents and  teachers. 

"The  teachers  and  students  are  excited 
about  our  50th,"  said  Bicandl.  "We  would 
lAve  to  have  the  whole  city  of  Boise  Join  in 
B  aklng  this  the  best  party  ever." 
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Coni^tutations  to  the  staff,  parents,  siu- 
dants,  ^nd  alumni  of  North  Junior  HiQh  Sctwol 
for  50  i»ear»  of  a  iob  weN  dorw. 
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THE  j  MEDICAID  COMMUNITY 
PROPERTY  AND  RESPITE  CARE 
ACT  OP  1987 


$0N.  OLYMPU  J.  SNOWE 

I  or  MAUIK 

IH  fHX  HOU8X  or  REPRBSEirrATIVCS 

Thunday,  April  23,  1987 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  22. 
1987  I  introduced  H.R.  2131.  the  Medicaid 
Community  Property  and  Respite  Care  Act  of 
1987.  this  t>ill  would  protect,  through  the  ap- 
plication of  the  concept  of  community  proper- 
ty, tha  assets  and  income  of  community 
spouses  wfK)  have  placed  a  husband  or  wife 
in  a  nursing  home.  Furttrar,  it  exterids  provi- 
sions (inder  the  Medicaid  program  to  provide 
respite  care  for  caregiving  families. 

H.R.  2131  would  require  that  all  jointly  held 
assets,  excluding  tfK>se  assets  currency  ex- 
empted by  Medicaid  such  as  home  equity,  and 
income  be  considered  community  property 
and  spit  on  a  50/50  basis.  In  order  to  protect 
those  *ith  fewer  financial  resources,  this  bill 
wouM  fset  a  minimum  floor  of  $12,560  in 
assets  and  $890  per  month  in  income.  The 
$12,560  is  based  on  the  median  assets  of 
male  h^xjsetiolders  over  65  as  established  t>y 
the  Bufeau  of  the  Census.  The  $890  figure  is 
200  pefcent  of  the  Federal  poverty  level  for  a 
one-pefson  household. 

In  addition,  H.R.  2131  would  provide  for  30 
days  of  respite  care  per  year  as  an  optional 
State  program.  Under  other  proposed  spousal 
impovehshnnent  bills,  it  may  be  more  financial- 
ly advantageous  to  place  a  sick  spouse  in  a 
nursing  home  in  order  to  protect  at  least  one 
half  of  the  resources.  To  offset  this  potential 
bias  tovrard  institutionalization,  I  propose  Med- 
icaid c(>ver  a  total  of  30  days  of  respite  care 
per  year— eitfier  at  home  or  in  an  institution. 
No  more  than  15  days  of  out-of-home  care  or 
3  days  of  in-fxjme  care  could  be  used  at  one 
time,  la  this  way,  families  will  be  assisted  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  ttieir  frail  or  deperxl- 
ent  farMty  members  at  home. 

As  r«any  of  you  know  from  constituents  in 
your  own  communities,  tf>e  current  provisions 
under  Medicaid  stipulate  that  an  institutional- 
ized individual  has  an  unrestricted  right  to  use 
jointly-liield  assets  for  payirig  nursing  home 
costs,  |^s  a  result,  the  institutionalized  individ- 
ual mt|Bt  "spend  down"  all  resources  to  the 
level  of  $2,800  t>efore  becoming  ellgit)le  for 
Medicaid  coverage  of  nursing  home  care.  The 
conseduences  of  ttie  "spend  down"  provision 
is  to  Mave  ttie  spouse  in  the  community  with 
very  liihited  resources.  Often  times  the  com- 
pfHinity!  spouse  will  t)ecome  depertdent  on 
put>lic  fvetfare  programs  as  a  result  of  this  inv 
poveri^hment  Because  women  live  longer 
than  men  and  tend  to  marry  older  men,  the 
persor^  left  impoverished  in  the  community  is 
most  dften  a  woman. 

Medicaid  currently  considers  income  ttie 
of  the  spouse  wtwse  name  is  on  tfie 
example,  if  an  institutionalized 
spous4  receives  a  pension  check  it  will  go  di- 
rectly Id  pay  for  nursing  home  care  and  is  not 
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iNtMo»B  to  tfie  community  spouse  for  living 
expenses.  Often  a  woman  is  completely  de- 
pendent on  her  husband's  social  security  and 
retirement  income  because  she  has  worked  in 
ttie  home  or  worked  part  time  and  does  not 
receive  tttese  benefits  herself.  All  of  her  hus- 
band's income  goes  to  pay  for  nursing  home 
care  and  she  must  live  on  as  little  as  $340  a 
montti— the  SSI  minimum  monthly  needs  al- 
towanoe. 

My  bill  dHfers  from  other  spousal  impover- 
iahmant  bills  in  the  use  of  the  community 
property  concept  and  in  the  extension  of  res- 
pite care  provisiom  under  Medk:aid.  The 
notion  of  community  property  is  one  that  has 
been  applied  in  many  States  to  ttie  division  of 
assets  wtien  couples  divorce.  It  is  perceived 
to  be  a  fair  way  of  allocating  resources  among 
indMduals  who.  each  in  their  own  way,  have 
contributed  to  ttie  family  unit  For  some,  prin- 
cipally women,  the  contritxjtion  has  been 
eiltier  through  nonpaki  work  in  the  home  or 
employment  that  brings  a  tower  wage  than 
ttiat  of  ttie  spouse.  Each  contritxites  in  his  or 
her  own  way.  but  each  contributes  equally  in 
terms  of  effort  and  ability. 

A  distributton  of  resources  based  on  ttiis 
notkxi  of  community  property  is  fair  and  it 
works.  Cunently.  the  States  of  California  and 
Washington  are  using  this  concept  and  finding 
that  not  only  is  it  easy  to  administer,  but  also 
ttiat  it  protects  ttie  community  spouse  from 
being  so  impoverished  that  he  or  stie  must 
become  dependent  on  public  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

If  a  couple  has  lived  together  for  many 
years,  it  is  tragk:  when  they  are  separated  be- 
cause one  must  enter  a  nursing  home.  Wfien 
the  community  spouse  is  left  impoverished  as 
well  as  alone,  it  is  a  double  tragedy.  No  longer 
can  we  tolerate  situations  in  which  wives  are 
forced  to  divorce  ttieir  institutionalized  hus- 
bands in  order  to  assure  that  they  will  receive 
financial  support  Spousal  impoverishment  is 
an  issue  wtiose  time  has  come.  We  tiave  It  in 
our  power  to  avert  ttie  tragedy  of  community 
spouses  «yho  in  ttieir  okier  years  face  impov- 
erishment and  pubUc  dependency. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

oriassoinu 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  23,  1987 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  special 
privilege  for  me  today  to  honor,  and  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleague  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  ttie  Missouri  winner  of  this 
year's  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarstiip  Pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

James  Mitchell,  a  17-year-oki  Kansas  Qty 
High  Sctiool  sentor  from  Missouri's  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District,  won  the  State  scriptwriling 
contest  with  his  tttoughful  prose  on  "The 
Challenge  of  American  Citizenstiip."  Ttie  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Mitchell,  James  is  a 
prolific  writer  wtiose  work  has  been  published 
in  such  publicattons  as  Missouri  Writer  and  Ar- 
tisan. James  tias  also  earned  first  prize  in  ttie 
statewide  optimist  oratorical  contest 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  addWon  to  the  student  con- 
testants from  Misaouri,  more  ttian  300,000 
high  school  students  across  the  Natkxi  and 
overseas  partcipated  in  this  year's  annual 
contest  competing  for  the  seven  natkxial 
sctiolarships.  All  the  contestants  were  re- 
quired to  write  a  5-minute  broadcast  script  en- 
titled "The  Challenge  of  American  CHizen- 
ship."  It  is  my  pleasure  to  inckjde  in  the  Con- 
QRESSKSNAL  RECORD  a  copy  Of  Jamos  Mitctv 
ell's  award-winning  script 

ThK  ChaUJDICK  of  AURICAM  ClTlZKRSHIP 

(By  James  William  Leroy  Mitchell) 
It  was  a  sunny  afternoon  of  my  childhood 
when  I  walked  along  the  sidewalk  that  cir- 
cled my  block.  IiO<Aing  at  my  feet,  making 
sure  I  didn't  step  on  any  craves,  I  Just  hap- 
pened to  notice  something  moving  a  few 
feet  ahead.  It  was  an  ant  slowly  dragging  a 
potato  chip  across  by  path.  He  was  clutch- 
ing it  in  his  two  front  pincher-llke  Jaws  and 
seemed  to  have  some  trouble  pulling  it  over 
the  rough  texture  of  the  sidewalk.  I 
watched  him  until  he  got  to  the  spear-llke 
grass  of  someone's  yard  and  then  continued 
on  my  way:  not  giving  much  thought  to  this 
mU-acle  I  had  Just  witnessed.  Uttle  did  I 
know  it,  but  I  am  in  many  ways  like  this 
ant,  as  are  all  American  citizens.  Like  the 
ant  who  had  to  carry  the  weight  of  a  potato 
chip,  each  American  citizen  has  a  certain 
amount  of  weight  he  has  to  carry.  To  have  a 
Job  and  the  responsibilities  of  home,  look 
out  for  the  well  being  of  other  people  in  our 
society,  and  possibly  defend  the  nation  itself 
are  not  easy  tasks  for  any  person.  But  in 
order  for  an  ant  colony  to  survive,  each  ant 
has  to  carry  food  to  the  btirrow.  And  in 
order  for  America  to  survive,  each  citizen 
has  to  carry  the  weight  required  of  an 
American  citizen. 

It  was  Henry  James  who  said  that  "It  is 
not  simple  to  be  an  American"  and  it  really 
Isn't.  Americans  are  always  encouraged  to 
try  harder,  strive  for  what's  best,  and  to 
find  their  dreams.  The  only  satisfactory  way 
to  do  all  of  this  is  by  worldng  or  at  least 
being  a  productive  member  of  society.  Ev- 
eryone knows  that  work  isn't  easy,  the  word 
Itself  is  synonymous  with  demanding.  But 
as  demanding  as  it  is,  each  person  gets  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  satisfaction  from  meeting 
the  demands.  Unemployment  is  a  serious 
problem  because  work  is  an  important  part 
of  a  person's  life.  Even  those  people  who,  in 
the  past,  were  deemed  uncapable  of  working 
are  l>eglnnlng  to  enter  the  working  world. 
More  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
people  have  Jobs.  Employment,  as  difficult 
as  it  is,  has  lieen  recogiiized  as  a  weight 
most  Americans  should  carry.  Furthermore, 
the  ant  who  was  bringing  the  potato  chip  to 
the  colony  was  feeding  more  than  Just  him- 
self, he  was  also  feeding  all  of  the  other 
ants.  And,  like  that  ant.  we  are  all  part  of  a 
society  that  depends  on  each  other.  Part  of 
that  weight  we  carry  is  not  only  our  own 
but  other  people's.  We  pay  taxes  that  go  to 
the    government   to    help   the    needy,   we 
donate  money  to  certain  charities,  and  some 
people  even  directly  put  time  and  effort  into 
helping  others.  In  America,  no  one  really 
lives  for  himself  and  himself  only.  One  per- 
son's efforts  can  greatly  affect  all  of  society, 
and,  if  it  should  ever  come  to  it.  each  person 
also  has  the  responsibQlty  to  defend  this 
nation.  If  not  by  directly  fighting  then  at 
least  contributing  to  the  war  effort.  Our  so- 
ciety of  Justice  and  democracy  has  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  every  citizen  has  to  carry  the 
weight  of  this  realization. 

Every  person  goes  through  their  lives  car- 
rying the  weight  of  dtiaenship  but  that's 
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not  easily  seen.  What  we  are  able  to  see  are 
the  examples  of  people  who,  with  a  oobs- 
bined  effort  helped  thoae  who  needed  hdp. 
Haitds  acroas  America.  Farm  Aid.  and  we 
are  the  World  are  Just  a  few  rsamplea  of 
the  efforts  made  by  people.  Fecmle  irtu>  not 
only  met  their  everyday  respmisibOttiea  but 
also  picked  up  the  weight  of  the  nation  and 
other  nationa.  Around  Christmas  time  I 
always  see  people  BtaiwHng  outside  of  gro- 
cery and  department  stores.  They  are  usual- 
ly ringing  a  liell  as  they  stand  in  front  of  a 
kettle,  passerbys,  are  supposed  to  idaee 
money  into.  They  stand  there  even  though 
the  wind  may  be  cutting  through  than  like 
a  cold  knife,  because  they  are  collecting 
money  to  help  the  needy.  Not  only  are  they 
carrying  extra  weight  but  so  are  all  of  the 
people  who  donate  money. 

Why  do  people  do  such  things?  Why  do 
people  work,  pay  taxes,  donate  money  to 
charity,  risk  their  lives,  hold  hands  for  a 
cause,  and  stand  in  the  cold  ringing  a  l>ell? 
Why  did  that  ant  drag  a  potato  cfa4>  acroas 
the  sidewalk?  Quite  simply,  so  that  be  and 
the  colony  could  have  the  nourishment. 
And  we  do  aU  those  things,  carry  all  that 
weight,  so  that  we  can  get  the  benefits  of 
tieing  an  American  citizen.  We  work  so  that 
we  can  tiave  money,  a  place  to  live,  and  pos- 
sibly a  family.  Not  only  ttiat,  it's  simply  a 
privilege  to  live  in  America.  With  America 
comes  greater  opportimlties.  Just  laws,  and 
freedom.  All  of  the  things  gained  because 
people  carried  their  weight,  met  their  chal- 
lenge of  citizenship. 

I  never  knew  how  much  I  had  In  common 
with  that  ant  and  his  potato  chip.  Both  he. 
and  I,  and  all  of  Americans  have  certain 
weights  we  have  to  struggle  with.  So  If  you 
ever  happen  to  see  an  ant  dragging  a  potato 
chip  across  the  sidewalk,  walk  around  it.  It's 
hard  enough  to  carry  the  weight  of  respon- 
sibilities, but  it's  even  worse  to  get  stepped 
on. 


TRIBXTTE  TO  CURISTi  BAIKO 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OPCAUFOKKIA 
XH  THE  HOT7SE  OP  RSPRESEHTATIVBS 

Thursday,  AprU  23, 1987 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Ike  to 
ask  ttiat  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  recog- 
nizing ttie  accomplishment  of  a  very  special 
young  constituent  of  mine,  Christi  Baiko,  of 
Nevada  City,  CA.  Christi  is  the  nationwide 
winner  in  her  diviston  of  an  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving 
(MADD).  Christi's  essay  is  moving  in  its  im- 
agery and  numbing  with  its  very  tragic  mes- 
sage. Her  prize-winning  entry  niakes  tt  dear 
ttiat,  even  at  only  1 5  years  of  age,  stie  has  a 
formidal)le  writing  talent  Most  of  all,  however, 
her  essay  is  a  grim  reminder— and,  I  hope,  a 
sobering  one— that  "Dnjnk  Drivers  Destroy 
Dreams."  I  commend  Christi's  story  to  my  col- 
leagues attention,  and  know  ttiey  wW  join  with 
me  in  congratulating  her  for  a  job  wel  done. 
Drohk  Drivers  Distrot  Drbaiis 

It's  a  world  shrouded  in  silence,  a  world 
where  no  breeze  gently  stirs  the  leaves,  and 
no  birds  chatter  angrily  at  an  unwary 
animal  that  has  disturbed  their  slumber.  It's 
a  world  of  quiet,  of  death,  and  of  sadness,  a 
place  eerie  In  its  beauty  and  frightening  tn 
iU  silence.  The  shadows  deepen  as  the  last 
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njFB  of  the  Mttlnc  ran  cently  carcft  the 


At  one  ttne  tliii  «u  a  place  of  Ughtnea. 
and  laagttwr,  and  htpptiw.  a  land  where 
WT**'*^  could  happen  and  moat  all  things 
did.  But  no  aoand  ooniM  from  here  now,  be- 
eanae  1m*"  doeant  ezM.  "Here"  is  a  place 
of  Aeama.  imWpi^iy  its  own.  that  never  has 
and  never  wOl  exist  anywhere  but  in  one  in- 
nocent UtUe  bojfs  mind. 

Mow  an  Is  dent,  for  the  boy  no  longer 
plajrs  In  the  secret  haven  of  his  Imagination. 
To*  see.  a  year  ago  a  driver  loot  control. 
kflUng  him  as  be  crosstrt  the  street.  The 
diliei  was  drunk. 

All  Is  silent  now  In  this  forgotten  world, 
but  not  half  as  silent  as  the  life  his  family 


NATIONAL  NDTRinON 
MONITORING 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OrHBWMKZIOO 
ni  TBS  HOUSE  OF  BXPRBSaHTATIVXS 

lHunday.  AprU  23. 1987 

Mr.  LLUAN.  IMr.  Spealnr.  for  the  last  8 
yaara.  Um  Committoo  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  has  participated  in  legislative  and 
ovw  sight  hearings  rsganing  the  importance 
o(  coordhgHon  between  the  U.S.  Departments 
of  AgrkuNure  [USOA]  and  Health  and  Human 
Services  [DHK5]  in  the  area  of  national  nutri- 
tion monitomg. 

Each  agency  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  conducting  nationwide  surveys  wtiich 
provide  data  rteedod  to  assess  the  nutritional 
and  detary  status  of  the  American  population. 
In  addWon.  beginning  in  1968,  DHHS,  through 
the  Third  National  Heelth  and  Nutrition  Exami- 
naUon  Survey  [NHANES  III],  wiU  use  special 
samping  technk)uea  that  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to,  and  wil  permit  reliable  estimates  of, 
the  nutritional  and  heelth  status  of  infants, 
cNMren,  ttw  elderly,  biacfcs,  and  Hispanics. 

Today,  The  Natioral  Nutrition  Monitoring 
and  Reiaied  Research  Act  is  being  intro- 
duced, wtiich  proscribes  yet  furttier  program- 
matic mechanisms  for  coordmating  the  Feder- 
al progama.  I  batovo  It  is  appropriate,  at  this 
lime,  to  aduwwtodge  the  efforts  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  which  are  also  aiming  at  reaching 
the  same  goals— improved  coordination  and 
better  Investment  of  resources  in   nutrition 


The  following  are  examples  of  how  USOA 
arxl  DHHS  are  addressing  these  goals: 
ExAMPtas  or  USDA  um  DHHS  Efforts  to 

Ufbats  *m>  Bsim  Coobsxhatk  THxia  Nu- 

TamoM  MomroaiHa  Acmnms 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture  [USDAl 
and  Etealth  and  Human  Services  [DHHSl 
recognise  the  need  for  up-to-date  data  on 
the  nutritional  and  dietary  status  of  the 
American  population,  and  special  sub- 
groups. Accordingly,  one  or  lK>th  Depart- 
ments will  be  in  the  field  collecting  data 
every  year  through  1996. 

USDA  coixlucted  the  Continuing  Survey 
of  Food  Intakes  by  Individuals  tCSFII]  In 
IMS  and  19M  to  address  this  concern  for 
timely  data.  The  survey  was  designed  specif- 
ically to  supidement  data  from  the  larger 
MaUonwtde  Pood  Consumption  Survey 
(NPC81  being  ctmducted  this  year.  The  De- 
partment plans  to  continue  the  CSFII  after 
the    1967   NFCS    is   completed.    Both    the 
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CSn  [  and  MFCS  include  low-lnoorae  sam- 
ples  n  addition  to  a  nationally  representa- 
tive I  imple  of  the  population. 

DB  BS  plans  to  omduct  the  third  Natiooal 
Heall  hand  Nutrition  Examination  Survey 
[NHi  lNEB  nn  over  a  six-year  period  begin- 
ning in  1986.  NHANES  m  is  the  latest  of  a 
series  of  studies  involving  interview  and 
physl  eal  examination,  as  well  as  diagnostic 
and  I  iochemical  testing,  of  a  representative 
samp  le  of  Americans.  NHANES  in  will  pro- 
vide national  estimates  of  diseases  and 
health  characteristics  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation ages  two  montlis  and  above.  ^>ecial 
sampling  of  infants,  children,  the  elderly, 
and  i^lnority  groups  such  as  Blacks  and  Hls- 
will  also  permit  reliable  estimates  of 
1th  and  nutritional  status  of  these 


>A  and  DHHS  are  striving  to  increase 

Average  of  the  National  Nutrition  Mon- 
System,  and  thereby  make  more  ef- 
use  of  Federal  expenditures  for  nu- 
tritioii  monitoring  and  enhance  the  produc- 
tivitjjof  the  system.  The  Joint  Implementa- 
tion Plan  for  a  National  Nutrition  Monitor- 
ing ^stem,  which  was  delivered  to  Congress 
in  IBl,  is  l)eing  expanded  into  an  Oper- 
ational Plan. 

Artts  of  focus  for  the  expanded  plan  in- 
clude emphasizing  components  of  the 
systela  in  addition  to  the  NFCS  and 
NHAffES,  improving  the  system's  informa- 
tion dissemination  and  exchange,  and  im- 
proving the  research  base  for  nutrition 
monitoring.  The  new  Operational  Plan  cov- 
ering the  1987  through  1996  time  period  is 
expedted  to  l>e  completed  within  the  next 
mont  ti. 

A  t  ksk  group  has  been  formed  within  the 
Inter  kgency  Committee  on  Human  Nutri- 
tion Research,  co-chaired  by  USDA  and 
DHBp,  to  identify  research  needs  in  the 
area  0f  nutrition  monitoring  and  to  woric  to 
see  these  needs  are  met.  As  part  of  this 
process,  the  task  group  will  examine  surveys 
condttcted  at  the  Federal  level  that  now  pro- 
vide or  could  potentially  provide  nutrition 
monitoring  data. 

Coordination  has  been  a  major  area  of  ac- 
tivity between  the  NFCS  and  NHANiS 
staffs  over  the  past  two  years.  Both  surveys 
will  Sse  the  same  food  coding  system  and 
Natic^ial  Nutrient  Data  Bank  to  obtain  food 
comtDsition  values.  The  staffs  have  re- 
viewed population  descriptors  and  nutrition- 
relatSd  questions  and  recommended  a  set  of 
comison  questions  to  Improve  comparabil- 
ity, llhese  are  t>eing  adopted  by  the  agencies 
to  tlfe  extent  possible.  To  help  data  users 
stand  the  remaining  differences  in 
It  and  sampling  design  between  these 
veys.  data  tape  documentation  will 
proved. 

data  are  used  for  a  wide  variety  of 
Jointly,  USDA  and  DHHS  are 
increasing  attention  to  the  needs  of 
policy  planners  at  the  State  and 
local  (levels.  In  addition  to  the  annual  Nutri- 
ent liata  Bank  Conferences,  which  focus  on 
tjetter  understanding  and  proper  use  of  nu- 
trient data  for  dietary  assessment,  during 
1986  USDA  and  DHHS  participated  in  two 
workshops  designed  to  help  States  use  the 
CSFC.  NFCS.  and  NHANES  data.  These 
workshops  also  allowed  the  Federal  staff  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  States' 
data  needs. 

NC  H8  conducted  foiu-  woricshops  in  1986 
and  I  wo  will  be  held  in  1987  to  acquaint  re- 
sear«fters  with  techniques  for  analyzing  the 
Hispanic  Health  and  Nutrition  Examination 
Survey.  A  group  of  users  of  NHANES  data 
from!  government,  academia,  and  industry 
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with  NCBB  staff  to  dia- 
best  utUlK  NHANES  resources 
results, 
descrflied  In  the  preceding 
one  way  that  States  can  get 
help  them  use  these  nationally 
ive  data  in  predictive  snodels  for 
their  own!  populations.  The  Federal  staffs 
are  also  willing  to  make  available  their 
knowledge  about  conducting  surveys,  so 
that  interested  State  and  local  groups  can 
conduct  their  own.  an  increasingly  attrac- 
tive optioi  to  the  prohibitive  cost  of  con- 
ducting nationwide  surveys  that  are  specifi- 
cally valid  at  geopolitical  levels  such  as  a 
State  or  county.  Another  workshop  is 
plaimed  fv  June  1987  for  this  purpose. 

USDA  and  DHHS  have  recognised  the 
need  for  interpretation  of  data  from  the  Nu- 
trition Monitoring  system  and  proposed  a 
reporting  system  in  the  1981  Implementa- 
tion Plan.  The  first  report  of  the  Joint  Nu- 
trition Monitoring  Evaluation  Committee 
CJNMEC]  jwas  delivered  to  Congress  in  July 
1986.  It  is  a  first  step  toward  providing  inte- 
grated interpretation  of  data  from  the 
sjrstem.  Tfte  Departments  are  currently  de- 
veloping i^ans  for  preparation  of  the  second 
report  to  Congress,  which  is  due  in  1989. 

The  CSFII  data  will  be  available  for  the 
second  report  on  nutrition  monitoring  as 
wiU  the  results  of  eight  cooperative  agree- 
ments funded  by  USDA  to  examine  the  1985 
CSFn  dati  in  greater  depth.  Data  from  the 
DHHS  HispaiUc  Health  and  Nutrition  Ex- 
amination Survey  CHHANES]  will  also  be 
available  and  will  permit  estimates  of  nutri- 
tional stattis  and  of  other  health  character- 
istics to  l)e  made  for  Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto  RiQans,  and  Cuban  Americans. 

Timelindss  of  data  release  and  analysis 
has  been  an  ongoing  concern  of  the  Depart- 
ments, Congress,  and  the  nutrition  commu- 
nity. USDJA's  CSFII  was  designed  so  as  to 
avoid  this  pitfall.  The  first  wave  of  data  was 
released  as  hard  copy  and  on  data  tapes 
within  six  months  of  data  collection.  To  fur- 
ther improve  the  timeliness  of  data  release, 
data  coUe^ion  during  NHANES  ni  will  be 
automateq  in  mobUe  examination  centers. 
Collectioni  of  information  about  dietary 
intake  wil)  also  be  automated  in  NHANES 
in. 


JAPAN'S 
TRIES 
SEARCH 


SMOKESTACK     INDUS- 
PIN      HOPES      ON      RE- 


H0N.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PEHHSTLVANIA 
IN  THi  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESKNTA-nVES 

7  iunday.  April  23, 1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1987  marks 
the  fourth  year  of  attempts  wittiin  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  to  get  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  a  steel  research  initiative.  This  pro- 
gram is  needed  to  develop  "leap  frog"  con- 
cepts to  put  ttie  United  States  otk^  again  in 
the  world  lead  in  steel  technology.  We  krKWv 
we  will  not  t>e  atAe  to  compete  with  Ttiird 
World  lab(^  costs  or  Japanese  capital  costs; 
we  also  Kfiow  that  steel  is  very  important  to 
our  nationgi  defense  and  our  competitive  posi- 
tk>n  in  world  markets.  We  carmot  afford  to  let 
this  industry  deteriorate  furttwr.  Yet  aM  we 
have  to  a^ow  for  our  efforts  to  establish  a 
"leap-frog"  steel  research  program  are  years 
of  plarwiinli  and  some  urxitiiigated  appropria- 
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tiona.  The  ftturs  of  the  administratk>n  to  take 
this  program  seriously  despite  its  origins  in  ttte 
Offk^e  of  the  Prosidorrt's  Science  Adviser  is  in- 
excusable. 

Ironically,  once  again  we  may  have  shown 
the  Japanese  how  to  solve  ttieir  problems 
with  American  Ideas.  They  made  the  dedskxi 
to  pour  money  into  steel  R&D  shortly  after 
they  learrted  of  tt>e  Amernan  proposal  for  a 
steel  research  initiative.  I  commend  the  folk>w- 
ing  article  on  Japanese  steel  research  to  my 
colleagues  and  urge  them  to  support  an  erv 
hanoed  United  States  effort  before  it  is  too 
late. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Joumsd.  Mar.  25, 
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Japan's  Smokbstack  InsusTaixs  Pni  Hopes 

ON  Resxarch 

(By  Stephen  Krelder  Yoder) 

Chiba,  Japan— In  the  shadow  of  the  cold 
smokestacks  at  Kawasaki  Steel  Corp's  huge 
steelworks  stands  a  shiny  new  six-story 
building. 

Next  month,  hundreds  of  researchers  will 
move  into  this  "high-tech  research  tower," 
built  by  the  steelmaker  for  $33  million. 

The  sparliing  lab  and  silent  blast  furnaces 
l>espeak  the  company's  struggle  for  survival. 
Kawasald  Steel  expects  to  post  a  loss  equiv- 
alent to  >330  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  this  month.  The  company  has  cut 
maiuwers'  salaries,  closed  mills,  slashed  cap- 
ital investment  and  put  workers  on  fur- 
lough—but it  hasn't  touched  research-and- 
development  outlays. 

"We  won't  cut  R&D, '  says  NoIhju  Ohashl, 
managing  director  of  KawasalU  Steel's  re- 
search labs,  "unless  there's  alMOlutely  noth- 
ing else  left  to  cut." 

nrVXSTINGIH  THKFUTURK 

.  The  story  is  much  the  same  with  Japan's 
other  smokestack  industries.  The  high  yen 
is  shriveling  profits  of  companies  already 
faced  with  slack  markets  and  such  new  lost- 
cost  rivals  as  South  Korea.  But  while 
Japan's  steel  companies,  shipyards,  textile 
mills  and  even  high-technology  concerns  are 
cutting  costs  to  survive  the  crisis,  they  keep 
pouring  cash  into  research. 

"It's  the  most  Important  expenditure  for 
our  future,"  says  Toshiba  Corp.'s  president, 
Sugilchiro  Watari. 

The  strategy  illustrates  one  of  the 
strengths  of  the  Japanese  economy.  West- 
em  manufacturers,  especially  in  older  indus- 
tries, often  cut  costs  across  the  board  when 
profits  fall.  In  Japan,  where  stockholders 
are  patient,  loans  come  easy  and  takeover 
are  rare,  R&D  in  times  of  hardship  is  a 
must. 

And  while  the  strong  yen  makes  doUar-de- 
nomlnated  products  competitive  now,  the 
Japanese  expect  their  research  push  to  help 
them  emerge  with  competitive  new  technol- 
ogies. 

Few  industries  have  been  hit  harder  than 
steel.  With  the  strong  yen  and  a  steel 
market  glutted  by  cheaper  Korean  and  Bra- 
zilian ou^>ut.  JKpKR'i  steelmakers  face  a 
plight  similar  to  the  one  they  forced  on 
their  American  and  European  counterparts. 
Exports  have  fallen  sharply.  Such  giants  as 
Nippon  Steel  Corp..  Kawasaki  Steel,  Nippon 
Kokan  K.K.  and  Kobe  Steel  Ltd.  are  posting 
losses  and  cutting  jobs. 

In  similar  straits,  many  big  U.S.  steel- 
makers reduced  research-and-development 
budgets.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp-  of  the  U.S. 
cut  research  spending  in  1982  when  it  began 
to  incur  losses,  and  followed  with  further 
cuts  in  1983  and  1984.  The  company  sold  its 
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reaear^  center,  reduced  the  numlier  of  re- 
searchers to  450  from  nearly  1.000  in  Ute 
19608  and  moved  many  of  the  remaining  em- 
ployees out  of  central  research  laboratories 
and  into  the  plants. 

(Of  course,  many  bigger  Western  compa- 
nies maintain  research  and  development  in 
Iwd  times,  expecially  in  such  high-tech  in- 
dustries as  semiconductors.  America's  Intel 
Corp.  and  Motorola  Inc.  didn't  cut  research 
spending  during  the  industry's  slump  in 
1986  and  1986.  And  many  Western  compa- 
nies are  following  the  J^Danese  lead  in 
maintaining  R&D  now.) 

But  unlike  some  of  their  U.S.  competitors, 
Japanese  steelmakers  are  maintaining  re- 
search spending  and  bringing  researchers 
under  one  roof.  Nippon  Kokan,  Japan's  No. 
2  steel  concern,  increased  R&D  outlays  15% 
in  1986  from  the  prior  year,  to  almost  $200 
million.  Kobe  Steel  Is  holding  Its  outlays  to 
last  year's  levels,  as  is  Kawasaki  Steel. 

All  three  will  open  expensive  central-re- 
search labs  this  year,  squeezing  'costs  in 
other  areas  to  maintain  the  investment. 
"We  have  to  bite  the  bullet  today  to  l>e  able 
to  eat  tomorrow,"  says  Kobe  Steel  spokes- 
man Mitsuo  Sakamoto.  BU>l>e  Steel  research- 
ers are  studying  biotechnology,  water  proc- 
essing and  alcohol  production.  "Steel  will 
never  grow  like  it  did,"  Mr.  Sakamoto  says. 
"If  we  don't  open  new  areas,  we  can't  sur- 
vive." 

Until  two  years  ago,  Kawasaki  Steel 
wasn't  even  doing  research  in  fields  other 
than  steel.  Now  60%  of  Its  nearly  433  re- 
searchers study  dozens  of  non-steel  technol- 
ogies, Including  lasers,  semiconductors,  solar 
cells  and  superstrong  composite  materials. 
While  the  steelmaker  plans  to  cut  5,300 
blue-collar  positions  by  the  end  of  1988.  It  Is 
stepping  up  its  hiring  of  young  researchers. 
The  company's  research  center  hired  60  new 
graduates  last  year,  up  from  20  in  1984. 

"Without  research  muscle  we  have  no 
future,  "  says  Mr.  Ohaskl.  Kawasaki  Steel's 
research  director.  "We  can't  expect  to  start 
maldng  profits  in  new  businesses  in  just  a 
few  years.  But  if  the  high  yen  continues, 
we'll  Ije  needing  It." 

Steel  Isn't  alone  in  this  attitude.  For  ex- 
ample, a  textUe  maker,  Teijin  Ltd.,  is  cut- 
ting expenses.  The  textile  industry  was  l)at- 
tered  by  less-expensive  textiles  from  South- 
east Asia  even  liefore  the  yen  began  to 
surge.  Teijin  l>egan  closing  factory  lines  last 
July,  including  some  of  its  most  automated, 
and  expects  a  20%  drop  in  profit  in  the  year 
ending  this  month. 

But  while  one-third  of  Its  mills  stand  idle, 
Tiejin's  research  lab  near  Tokyo  goes  full 
Iwre  on  such  products  as  pharmaceuticals 
and  fillers.  The  company  increased  R&D 
spending  6%  in  1986,  to  $92.5  million.  Cut- 
ting such  outlays  "would  t>e  suicide,"  says  a 
Teijin  official. 

HOPIS  POR  TUXNAKOUNS 

Many  analysts  expect  Japanese  compa- 
nies, even  in  smokestack  Industries,  to 
emerge  from  the  yen  crisis  better  off.  Trim- 
ming the  fat  off  production  and  developing 
products  will  make  them  more  competitive 
in  the  future,  they  say. 

Japanese  companies  can  afford  to  wait  lie- 
cause  they  have  an  ally  In  their  big  share- 
holders. These  are  mainly  banks.  Insurance 
companies,  and  InstitutioiuU  investors  that 
don't  meddle  in  management  and  they  don't 
press  for  short-term  profitability  or  cost- 
cutting  measiu-es.  That  gives  the  companies 
the  luxury  of  pumping  money  into  research 
even  if  It  hurts  the  balance  sheet. 

What's  more,  they  can  fund  long-range 
R&D  efforts  even  in  lean  times  through 


to  easy  financing  frooi  Ja 
banks,  many  of  whldi  are  stockbolden. 
Wetk.  company-based  unions  also  make  Vt 
ponible  to  channel  funds  into  R&D,  even 
while  forcing  workers  to  accept  pay  freeaes 
and  forced  holidays  on  reduced  pay. 

QUiaCBBPACa 

High-tech  companies  are  stUl  more'ada- 
ment  about  keeping  reaearch  budgets  intact. 
Toshiba  says  3u%  of  its  products  were  devel- 
oped in  the  past  three  years.  In  five  years.  It 
expects  half  of  its  products  will  bave  been 
developed  in  the  previous  three  years. 

"If  we  don't  do  our  R&D  iK>w.  our  sales  in 
five  years  will  be  halved,"  says  Sakae  Shi- 
mizu,  senior  executive  vice  president.  "It's 
like  food— It's  the  last  thing  you  cut  out." 

Japan's  electronics  giants  saw  profits  fall 
last  year  as  demand  for  computer  chips  and 
other  exports  tumbled.  But  "when  things 
get  rough,  the  trend  here  is  to  focus  even 
more  on  research."  says  Hisao  Oka,  a  Mitsu- 
bishi Electirc  Corp.  managing  director. 
"Right  now  that's  one  of  our  weapons 
against  the  high  yen." 


ILLINOIS  PROCLAIMS  WORLD 
POPULATION  AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

opnxiNOis 

VS  THE  HOt7SB  OT  REPRCSEHTATIVKS 

Thursday,  AprU  23, 1987 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  James 
Thompson  has  proclaimed  ttte  week  of  April 
20-25  as  Worid  Population  Awareness  Week 
in  IHinois.  In  doing  so.  Governor  Tlwmpson 
has  joined  more  than  34  other  State  execu- 
tives in  erKouraging  Americans  to  consider 
the  Issues  relating  to  continued  worid  popula- 
tion growtrth. 

Many  Illinois  citizens,  scholars,  and  commu- 
nity leaders  wHI  do  just  that  in  conferences 
and  forums  to  be  iieid  ttws  week  at  Northwest- 
em  University,  MacMurray  CoNege,  and  other 
k>cation8  around  the  State.  Like  thousands  of 
other  Americans  at  similar  gatherings  through- 
out the  country,  they  will  struggle  to  leem 
more  about  this  complex  and  challenging 
problem  and  offer  possMe  soiutXKis. 

I  am  pleased  to  recognize  those  efforts  by 
joining  with  my  colleagues  in  the  IKnois  dele- 
gatkxi.  Senators  Paul  Simon  and  Alan 
Dixon,  In  supporting  House  Joint  Resolution 
148  and  Senate  Joint  ResokJIkxi  69  to  de- 
clare this  week  nationally  as  World  Populaten 
Awarertess  Week. 

I  reediest  that  Governor  Thompeon's  proda- 
rration  be  printed  in  the  Re(X)RO. 

The  prodamatnn  folk>ws: 

PaOCLAMATIOK 

Wheress,  the  world's  populatim  has 
reached  5  billion  and  is  growing  at  the  un- 
precedented rate  of  87  million  a  year;  and 

Whereas,  rapid  population  growth  causes 
or  intensifies  a  wide  range  of  grave  prob- 
lems in  the  developing  world,  including  envi- 
roiunental  de^iadation,  urban  deterrtora- 
tion,  unemployment,  malnutrition,  himger, 
resource  depletion,  and  economic  stavia- 
tion;  and 

Whereas,  50  percent  of  the  10  million 
infant  deaths  and  25  percent  of  the  600,000 
maternal  deaths  that  occur  each  year  in  the 
developing  world  could  be  prevented  if  vol- 
untary child  spacing  and  maternal  health 
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oouM  be  int»fntl«ny  expended;    that 


■00  mmian  people  in  the 
wmnt  and  need  famOy 
but  do  not  bave  aeooH  or  means 
to  meii  nnlBeK  and 

the  Dtalted  Stataa  baa  been  the 
advocate  of  the  uaiveraally  reooc- 
!  h^™^"  right  of  oouplea  to  deter- 
mine the  ilK  and  vadng  of  their  f  amlllea: 
Ttaeref Ofe.  I.  Jamea  R.  TbompaoD.  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Ollnoia.  pradaim  April 
ao-as.  108T.  as  World  Population  Awareneaa 
Week  in  DUnoia.  and  I  can  upon  aU  mtnois- 
aoB  to  reflect  upon  the  oonaequencea  of 
Qwi  popnlation 


HEALTH  CARE  FROBLEliCS  IN 
RDRAL  AREAS 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 


lATIVKS 


arcmukmoMA 
nr  THx  H008I  or 

Thunday.  AprU  23, 1987 

Mr.  SYNAR.  IMr.  Spealter.  heailti  c«e  prob- 
lema  in  nval  areas  deserve  more  attention. 
Ons-quortsr  o(  our  Nation's  citizens  live  in 
rural  anaa.  AMtougli  mfonnation  on  the  avaii- 
aMty  of  health  cam  services  and  the  health 
cam  needs  of  rural  Americans  is  scarce,  there 
have  been  several  sludtos  which  point  out 
some  stark  dWerences  tietween  rural  and 
urban  arees.  If  s  theee  dttferences  that  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  Rual  Heelth  Care  Coalition 
and  the  five  piece  legialalive  package  the  coa- 
Iton  inkoduced  Apri  22.  1967.  The  Rural 
HeaNh  Care  CoaMion  is  a  bHMrtsan  group  of 
36  House  members  formed  to  addresa  the 
conoama  Of  both  uaersof  health  services  and 
heelth  providers  In  rural  areas. 

Some  of  the  dHtsreroee  between  nmi  Btnd 
urtMn  arees  wliich  relate  to  health  care  in- 
ckjde: 

Documented  tfwrtages  of  physicians,  psy- 
chologisls,  ipeoch  ttwa'spiiti  and  other  allied 
IteeNh  profosBtonais  as  well  as  a  shortage  of 
iKMpitals  and  atoted  nursing  facilities. 

Higher  mortality  rates,  especially  infant  mor- 
tality rates. 

More  inefctents  of  chronic,  long  term  illness- 
es among  ekleily  living  in  rual  areas. 

A  recent  study  indteated  that  the  mental 
heelth  needs  of  rural  citizens  have  been  se- 
verely underestlmeted  and  that  the  independ- 
ent nature  of  njral  resklents  may  prevent  them 
from  geOing  the  care  they  need. 

More  residents  sre  kiw  income.  Rural  eWer- 
ly  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  poor  or  near  poor 
than  their  urt>an  counlsrparta. 

Lower  Medteare  reimbursement  rates  fOr 
njral  doctors  and  hospitals  despite  the  fact 
that  provMars  have  relatively  high  fixed  costs. 

Access  to  health  care  in  niral  areas  is  ag- 
grevated  by  the  lack  of  publK  transportatkxi. 
TranaportaHon  costs  in  nxal  areas  are  higher 
than  in  urban  areas. 

Of  the  Natnn's  58  hospital  ctosures  in 
1966,  needy  64  percent  were  smaM  or  oral 
hospitals.  Only  4  cfcMures  were  reported 
among  hospitals  with  200  or  more  beds. 

In  a  recent  Touche-Ross  survey  of  hospi- 
tals, 97  percent  of  the  respondents  saM  that 
hoapitais  with  fewer  than  200  beds  were  the 
most  vuhwrable  to  faiure.  The  survey  notes 


at  Itts  asaeeamer4  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
■■•riiana  mawieoge. 

CUnqhai^loa  for  small  or  rural  hospilalB  fei 
by  laiperoenl  duriiig  1960-84,  mora  thwi  6 
times  pe  national  average. 

Dofyeen  1960-84,  the  average  daly  census 
lor  sripH  and  nnl  hospttais  dedined  at  a  rate 
more  then  twice  the  average  for  other  hospi- 
tals.   ; 

Sixl|r  percent  of  smaM  and  rural  hospitals 
report  that  Medfeare  revenues  represent  43 
percent  of  their  total  net  revenues. 

Because  many  njral  and  small  hospitals 
serve, a  greater  than  average  proportkyi  of 
Medk^re  and  Modteoid  patients,  they  are 
more  vulnerable  to  change  in  reimbursement 
rates  8nd  regulatory  policies. 

MarW  different  factors  work  together  to 
make  It  nwre  difficult  for  health  care  provklers 
to  serve  patients  in  rural  areas  and  for  rural 
dtJzenlB  to  get  the  health  care  servwes  they 
need.  Access  may  be  limited  for  a  number  of 
reesons:  The  nearest  hospital  is  40  miles 
away  and  ttiere  is  no  putjik:  transit  system  or 
inadequate  emergency  transportatkxi.  Rural 
cttizerb  are  less  Mkeiy  to  have  adequate 
health  insurance  arid  may  not  t>e  able  to 
afford  treatment 

Sinoe  1970,  the  eklerly  populatkMi  in  rural 
areas  has  iricreased  by  27  percent  Young 
famiKsB  are  giving  up,  moving  to  urban  areas 
and  Maving  beliind  oMer  folks  in  dying  com- 
munities. Ttie  heavy  concentratXKi  of  elderly 
dtlzena   creates   special   prot)lems   in   rural 


Because  many  rural  and  small  hospitals 
serve  a  greater  than  average  proportxMi  of 
Mednare  arxl  MedKakI  patients,  they  are 
more  vulnerable  to  changes  in  reimbursement 
rates  and  regulatory  poKcies.  The  Prospective 
Payment  System  relies  on  the  law  of  aver- 
ages. Large  hospitals  can  offset  their  k>sses 
tfvou^  greater  patient  volumes  and  a  tutl- 
anced  mix  of  private  paying  patients.  Many 
mral  liospitals  can't  do  this. 

Ruril  hoapitais  haven't  fared  as  well  as 
their  *$tan  counterparts  under  PPS.  According 
to  ttm  Prospective  Payment  Review  Commis- 
skxi,  ever  one-fourth  of  all  rural  hospitals  in- 
curre<^  k»ses  under  PPS,  wtiile  very  few  urban 
hospitals  had  losses.  In  Oklahoma,  ifs  esti- 
mateq  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  small  and 
mral  Itospitals  in  the  State  are  breaking  even 
or  tosing  money. 

The  five  bills  that  the  Rural  Health  Care  Co- 
alitkxi  has  introduced  will  help  buikj  the  frame- 
work necessary  to  deal  with  rural  health  prob- 
lems k\  the  future.  They  don't  solve  all  of  the 
probl^ns,  but  they  are  a  good  start. 

The  Rural  Health  Care  Preservatkxi  Act 
H.R.  2113,  addresses  the  most  critk»l  prob- 
lem in  assessing  the  problems  of  fiealth  care 
in  ruiid  areas— informatkxi.  It  is  diffnult  to 
make  changes  in  the  current  system,  wtien 
we're  not  exactly  sure  wtiat  needs  to  be  done. 
The  Health  Care  Financing  Administratmn 
readil|  admits  that  it  cannot  provkle  much  of 
the  sl^tfcal  data  requested  by  the  Congress 
on  tfif  health  needs  of  rural  Amencans,  how 
their  feimburaement  polkaes  and  regulatkms 
affect  mral  health  provklers  or  even  what 
kinds  of  services  are  available  in  mral  areas. 

H.n.  2113  solves  ttie  problem  by  creating  a 
focal  point  within  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  ServKes  wtik^h  can  look  into  both 
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that  the  problemi  of  rural 
go  tieyorKl  rsimbursament  issues, 
this  bill  creates  a  panel  of  experts  to  study 
mral  health  issues  with  an  eye  toward  the 
future. 

The  bill  also  expands  the  Nattonal  Institutes 
of  Mental  health's  demonstration  proiects  for 
nval  menta)  health  programs.  The  farm  crisis 
in  rural  ara^  has  strained  mental  health  sys- 
tems whichido  exist  to  the  breaking  point  Ifs 
dear  that  rural  areas  don't  have  the  servk:es 
necessary  to  deal  with  tlw  mental  health 
needs  of  mfal  citizens  in  today's  stressful  rural 
environmenL 

To  akJ  in  the  gathering  of  informatkxi  on 
rural  health  care,  the  bill  also  requires  ttiat  25 
percent  of  ttie  new  research  initiatives  in  ttie 
area  of  health  servk»s  delivery  under  the 
Publk:  Hea^h  Servk»  Mental  Health's  btock 
grant  program  be  set  askje  for  servk»s  in 
mral  areas. 

Small  and  rural  hospitals  are  partKularly  vul- 
nerable to  Ofianges  in  HCFA  regulatkxis  wfik:h 
can,  and  i^  many  cases  do,  increase  their 
cost  of  doing  business.  The  bill  requires  tliat 
all  proposed  and  final  regulattons  issued  by 
HHS  whk:h  have  a  substantial  impact  on  mral 
health  care  provklers  and  benefkiiaries  be  ac- 
companied by  an  impact  analysis  statement 

The  Rural  Health  Care  Coalitkxi's  legislative 
package  also  indudes  four  ottier  bills: 

H.R.  2114— Ttie  Medk»re  rural  hospital 
amendmenlB 

H.R.  21  IS— The  Rural  Nursing  Care  access 
amendments 

H.R.  211&— The  Peer  Review  Organizatkxi 
due  process  and  equity  amendments 

H.  Con.  Res.  108— expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  Medicare  recondliatkxi  legisla- 
tk>n  take  Into  account  tiie  plight  of  rural  hospi- 
tals 

Ensuring  tfiat  mral  citizens  have  access  to 
affordable  and  quality  health  care  is  ttie  goal 
of  the  Rural  Health  Care  Coalitkxi.  I  support 
efforts  to  kpep  health  care  costs  down.  PPS 
has  had  abrne  positive  results,  however,  it 
couM  use  some  fine  tuning.  I  fully  expected 
ttiat  somelineffk^ient  hospitals  woukJ  dose 
under  this  tystem  of  reimbursement— I  dkjn't 
expect  that  most  of  them  would  be  kx»ted  in 
mral  areas  pr  that  the  rural  hospitals  wouM  be 
threatened  fwith  dosure,  not  because  ttie/ve 
ineffkaent  1^  largely  because  they're  tocated 
in  rural  are^s. 

In  most  small  towns,  ttie  \oca\  hospital  is 
more  than  a  place  to  receive  health  care.  Ifs 
ttie  andior  jin  a  community  that  provkles  jobs, 
attracts  heilth  care  provklers  and  assures  irv 
dustries  ttiat  an  area  is  sultat)ie  for  economk: 
devetopmeat  Take  away  the  anchor  and  you 
may  tose  tHe  town. 

The  coaJHkm's  legislative  package  is  bal- 
anced and  reasonable.  It  accepts  that  there 
are  many  questkxis  about  ttie  future  of  rural 
health  care  and  tries  to  deal  with  the  future 
from  a  pos|kxi  of  knowledge  by  gathering  ttie 
informatkxij  necessary  to  make  important  deci- 
skxis  down!  ttie  road. 


NATIONAL  POLIO  AWARENESS 
WEEK 


WINNER  OF  POSTER  CONTEST 
SPONSORED  BT  MOTHERS 
AGAINST  DRUNK  DRIVING 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OPlfISSO0BJ 
IH  THB  HOnSK  OP  RKPRESElfTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to 
call  attentkxi  to  the  late  effects  of  poik>,  I  am 
introducing  legislatkxi  to  designate  June  1, 
through  June  7,  1967,  as  Natkxial  Polo 
Avrareness  Week. 

Many  of  us  are  fortunate  to  have  t>enefited 
from  the  great  medk»l  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  the  preventkxi  of  polk).  Howev- 
er, there  are  an  estimated  300,000  indivkkials 
in  the  United  States  who  sunm^ed  the  polk) 
eptdemw  of  the  1940's  and  1950's  but  were 
left  with  some  degree  of  disability.  Of  great 
concern  as  well  are  ttie  unimmunized  travelers 
to  the  Third  World  where  the  disease  remains 
endemk:  and  epklemk:. 

The  late  effects  of  polio  appear  to  progress 
very  stowly  and  are  just  now  coming  to  ttie  at- 
tentton  of  the  medk^l  professon.  Because  of 
this,  there  has  been  little  organized  activity  to 
provide  services,  fund  t)asic  research,  or  edu- 
cate the  public  and  medical  community. 

This  bill,  designating  the  first  week  of  June 
1987.  as  Natkxial  Polk)  Awareness  Week,  will 
coindde  with  the  fourth  International  PoMo  and 
Independent  Living  Conference  being  held  in 
St  Louis,  MO.  The  conference  will  bring  to- 
gether national  and  intematk)nal  experts  on 
post-polio  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  the  House  will  act 
quickly  to  enact  this  joint  resolution.  An 
awareness  of  ttie  problems  post  polk)  survi- 
vors are  experiendng  is  ttie  first  step  to  find- 
ing a  sdutton. 

B.J.  Res.  253 

Whereas  there  are  an  estimated  300,000 
polio  survivors  In  the  United  States  today, 
65.000  to  70,000  of  whom  may  experience 
polio's  late  effects; 

Whereas  knowledge  about  the  late  effects 
of  polio  is  slowly  spreading  to  the  health 
care  community  and  to  the  general  public; 

Whereas  polio  is  still  endemic  and  epidem- 
ic in  the  Third  World  and  remains  a  threat 
to  unimmunized  travelers;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Polio  Networli, 
in  an  effort  to  call  attention  to  the  problem 
of  polio  and  its  late  effects  and  to  provide 
the  public  with  accurate  information  on  the 
disease,  will  bring  national  and  Internation- 
al experts  on  post-polio  problems  together 
in  St.  Louis  on  June  4  through  June  7,  1987. 
for  the  Fourth  International  Polio  and  In- 
dependent Living  Conference:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
June  1  through  June  7.  1987.  is  designated 
as  'National  Polio  Awareness  Week",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  saluting  the  work  of 
the  International  Polio  Network  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ol)- 
serve  the  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  BAKER 

OP  LOUISIAMA 
IK  THE  HODSE  OF  RXPRESOfTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  15-year-okJ  VHdci 
Shaffett  from  Denham  Springs.  LA  Vikki  is  a 
sophomore  at  Denham  Springs  High  School 
and  won  first  place  in  ttie  grade  10  to  12  divi- 
skxi  of  ttie  1987  Mottiers  Agakist  Dmnk  Driv- 
ing [MADD]  natkxiwkje  Poster/Essay  contest 
Displaying  a  message  that  reads.  "Drunk  Driv- 
ers Destroy  Dreams,"  her  poster  was  judged 
ttie  best  in  ttie  divisk)n. 

For  her  achievement  Vikki  and  her  family 
were  ftown  to  Washington,  DC,  for  a  press 
conference  and  awards  ceremony  hosted  t>y 
Nattonal  Car  Rental.  whk:h  sponsored  ttie 
MADD  contest  this  year. 

Ms.  Merita  Doolittle,  a  high  sdiool  senkx 
also  from  Dentiam  Springs  High  School, 
placed  second  in  this  contest  This  is  ttie  first 
time  ttiat  ttie  top  two  finlstiers  in  a  diviskxi 
have  come  from  the  same  high  sdiool. 

These  two  young  women  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  thek  efforts.  Through  hard  work 
and  dedk^tton,  ttiey  are  helping  to  make 
others  aware  of  the  dangers  of  drinking  and 
driving.  The  people  of  Denham  Springs,  and 
all  of  Louisiana,  are  proud  of  ttie  efforts  of 
Vikki  and  Marita. 
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the  unmatched  indusWal  and  tadwotoglcal 
leader  of  the  worM. 

With  the  great  adversity  that  we  face  In  tha 
worM  maiket  it  wM  t>e  companiaa  such  aa 
Analysis  Group  ttiat  wW  serve  to  renew  our 
economic  hopes  and  dreams  for  ttie  future. 

We  must  recognize  the  knportance,  in  the 
tiistory  of  American  enterprise,  of  ttie  indivU- 
uals  that  have  demonstrated  to  our  graal  ben- 
efit a  firm  belief  in  ttie  pursuit  of  axcetence. 
Dr.  Arthur  S.  Paul  is  one  such  man.  I,  there- 
fore, feel  it  necessary  to  bring  to  the  attenHon 
of  my  colleagues,  my  great  respect  for  the 
work  of  this  fine  man  and  the  company  ha 
founded. 


ANALYSIS  GROUP  INC.,  NAMED 
NATIONAL  PRIME  CONTRAC- 
TOR OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLTTHBIA 
Hr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  ttiat  I  rise  todey  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  Wastiington.  DC  based  firm  setected  by 
the  U.S.  Small  Business  Admlnistratkxi  as  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Regkxial  and  Nattonal  Prime  Con- 
tractor of  the  Year. 

Analysis  Group.  Inc.  [AGI].  is  a  multidiscipli- 
nary  engineering  and  technical  sennces  firm 
kxated  in  Washington.  DC,  with  branch  of- 
fk»s  in  Rockville,  MD  and  Chartotte.  NC.  AGI 
has  earned  a  reputetton  for  immediately  re- 
sponding to  major  techrocal  challenges  and 
assuming  a  leadership  role  in  transportatton 
science,  engineering  mechank^.  testing  and 
evakjatton  of  engineering  systems,  manage- 
ment and  informatkxi  systems,  and  intema- 
tkxial  development  programs. 

Founded  in  1977.  AGI  has  grown  from  a 
small  group  of  engineers  provkling  technk^l 
sendees  for  a  handful  of  private  and  govern- 
ment clients  to  a  diversified  professkxial  orga- 
nizatton  meeting  client  needs  wortdwkle.  Ttieir 
success  against  tight  nuvket  conditkxis  in  a 
changing  wortd  economy,  speaks  of  a  winnkig 
spirit  hard  work,  determkiatkxi  and  a  pro- 
found commitment  to  the  kind  of  competitive 
edge  that  once  senred  to  make  this  country 


KERN  COUNTY  NURSE  OP  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OPCAUPORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRSSXHTATlVBi 
Thursday,  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  you  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
1987  Kem  Regtetered  Nurse  of  the  Year- 
Elizabeth  Hualani  Day. 

Lani  Day  has  faithfully  served  patients  of 
Kem  County  for  42  years.  She  is  fluent  in 
English  and  Spanish  and  relates  to  ttie  cultur- 
al needs  of  all  her  patients  In  a  sensitive  way. 
Her  career  has  been  dednated  to  improving 
ttie  quality  of  life  for  many  of  Kem  County's 
resklents.  Stie  travels  to  four  dkik»l  sites  of 
Clinica  Sierra  Vista's  community  tiealth  cer»- 
ters  to  help  provkje  mednal  care  to  migrant 
farm  workers,  their  chiMren.  and  many  of  the 
county's  poor,  and  tow-income  resklents. 

In  all  her  years  of  nursing,  Lani  Day  has 
wort(ed  in  almost  every  aspect  of  nursing— in- 
cluding hospital-based  emergency  depart- 
ments, pediatrics,  intensive  care.  newlx)m 
nurseries.  medk»l-surgk»l,  doctor's  offioes, 
outpatient  clink»,  obstetrics,  surgery,  and  in- 
tensive care.  Aspiring  nurses  at  BakersfieM 
College  are  now  reaping  the  t>enefits  of  Lani 
Day's  years  of  experience  as  she  Is  a  visitkig 
dink»l  instmctor,  teaching  the  special  skills  of 
clink:al  assessment 

Always  striving  to  keep  on  top  of  ttie  ex- 
panding roles  in  dkitoal  and  administrative 
areas,  Lani  Day  maintains  active  membership 
in  ttie  following  professkxial  organizations: 
California  Coalition  of  Nurse  Practitioners;  Na- 
tional Association  of  Pediatric  Nurse  Practi- 
tioners; American  Publk:  Health  Association; 
Kem  Nurse  Practitioner/ Ptiyateian  Assistant 
Association;  and  Kem  Nurse  Association. 

Lani  Day  has  treated  her  patients  with  re- 
sped  and  I  know  she  has  earned  the  reaped 
of  her  colleagues  who  I  woukl  like  to  join  in 
congratolating  Kern's  Nurse  of  the  Year— Lani 
Day. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  CHARLES  E. 
ROLLINS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PEUR  H.  KOSIMAYER 


'ATIVES 


ormmaiLTAWA 
nr  THE  Hovn  or  kipubb 
Tliundaw.  AprU  23. 1987 

Mr.  KOSTMAYEa  Mr.  Spsakar.  I  riM  today 
to  pay  Mbuto  to  a  Inily  ouMandhig  memtar  of 
my  oomWuancy,  Or.  Charles  E.  RoMna.  Or. 
RoHna  has  bean  dacicatod  to  the  education 
of  Amaitca'a  youth  tor  over  30  years.  Dr.  Rol- 
Ins  began  Na  career  in  educalon  in  1955, 
when  he  became  deen  of  York  [PA]  Junior 
CdegaL  From  there,  he  founded  Edteon  Com- 
murity  Coiege  in  Rorida. 

The  meiortty  of  his  cerear  has  been  spent 
at  Bucfca  County  Community  Coiege,  where 
he  has  been  prmident  tor  the  past  22  years.  It 
ia  flam  this  position  that  Charles  Roliins  re- 
Ursa  INa  spring.  He  wit  be  honored  at  a 
dtoiar  on  May  8. 

Dr.  Rolna'  commitmerit  to  improving  the 
quaMy  of  higher  education  is  evident  from  tt)e 
many  oommisaions  and  associatior»  he  has 
headed,  indudng  ttie  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  Cottogos  artd  Universities,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Commission  for  Community  Cot- 


Or.  Rottns  has  not  only  served  his  commu- 
nity in  educational  capacities,  but  has  aiso 
found  time  to  devote  to  the  Bucks  County 
Council  of  Boy  Scouts,  the  United  Fund,  and 
the  Multiple  Sderoeis  Fund. 

A  dedfcalion  to  higher  educatnn  Is  a  dedi- 
cation to  America's  yourtg  people,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  future  of  our  country.  Dr. 
Chwies  E.  RoNine  is  desenring  of  the  highest 
accolades  for  his  dedteatnn  and  contritxjtkxis. 

We  in  Bucks  County,  PA,  wish  Charles  and 
his  wife  Audrey  many  wonderful  years  with 
their  family.  Dr.  RoMn's  professtonaiism  and 
enttwsiasm  wiH  be  greatly  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues and  students.  A  man  as  energetic 
and  committed  as  Charles  Rollins  will  likely 
contirMie  his  involvement  in  educatnn  and  the 
community,  and  his  infiue(x:e  I  krx>w  will  be 
felt  in  the  yeers  ahead. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
JEFFREY  E.  OINGERICH 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OP  PKiniSTI.TAinA 
m  THE  HOUSZ  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  23, 1987 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  commend  ttie  efforts  of 
Jeffrey  E.  GingerKh,  a  reskjent  of  Spring 
Grove,  PA,  and  a  six-grade  student  at  the 
Spring  Grove  Area  Intermediate  School. 

Jeffrey  has  won  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican RevokJtkxi  essay  contest  by  writing  on 
the  theme,  "Letter  to  the  Editor  1787."  In  his 
letter,  Jeffrey  explained  wtiy  he  felt  the  Consti- 
tution shoukl  be  ratified.  Jeffrey  t>egan  his  re- 
search for  the  essay  in  December  whk:h  took 
shape  in  the  403-word  paper  he  sutxnitted  to 
theDAR. 

Entering  essay  competitkxts  is  not  a  new 
venture  for  Jeffrey,  as  he  entered  the  same 
contest   last   year   wrtiKh   earned    him   ttie 


Jeffrey's  avM  Interest  in 
history  began  wlwn  he  vmnt  to  ttie 
BattlefieM  as  a  third-grader. 

to  Jeffrey  E.  Gingerich  and 
people  like  himeelf  who  take  an  active 
in  our  Natton'a  history. 


BRUNT  &  SON.   INC.. 
TE8     100    YEARS    IN 
IN  1987 


CELB- 
BUSI- 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OPmW  JIRSBT 
f  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  AprU  23, 1987 

M^.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  itoday  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  ttie  House  an  histork:  anniversary 
wtwih  is  being  celebrated  this  year  by  a  firm  in 
my  distncL 

Van  Brunt  &  Son,  Inc.,  wtvch  is  based  in 
CM  Bridge,  NJ  and  Kutztown,  PA  is  celebrat- 
ing loo  years  in  ttie  motor  freight  transporta- 
tk>n  business. 

Begun  in  1887,  Van  Brunt  has  grown  and 
chaaged  greatly  over  the  years.  Technology  in 
the  trucking  industry  has  evolved  greatly  in 
this  time,  the  ownership  has  changed  harxls, 
but  one  thing  has  remained  the  same:  the 
conrnitment  to  provkling  quality  and  dependa- 
ble $ervk»  to  its  customers. 

T^day,  under  the  leadership  of  its  presklent, 
Fred  C.  Hermann,  Van  Bmnt  &  Son,  Inc.  is 
malf ng  its  pressure  felt  in  another  area— truck 
safaiy.  Their  commitment  to  assuring  that  the 
trucks  ttiey  put  on  the  road  are  safe  is  a 
model  for  ttie  entire  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  ttie  Memt)ers  of  this 
House  will  want  to  join  with  me  in  congratulat- 
ing Van  Brunt  &  Son,  Inc.  on  its  100  success- 
ful years  in  business  and  offer  our  tiest  wishes 
for  fll  their  future  endeavors. 


associahon  op  plight  at- 
tendants ENDORSE  HJl.  432 
THE  AIRLINE  ANTISMOKING 
^iCT 


ttr. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  TOHK 
[H  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  AprU  23,  1987 


SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring 
to  t^  attentkxi  of  my  colleagues  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  the  Associatmn  of 
Right  Attendants  endorsing  H.R.  432,  the  Air- 
linel  Antismoking  Act.  H.R.  432  bans  smoking 
on  board  all  domestk:  airline  flights,  as  called 
for  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  a 
recent  study  on  the  health  effects  of  environ- 
mental tot>acco  smoke. 

The  Natkxial  Academy  found  that  ttie  sepa- 
ration of  smokers  and  nonsmokers  in  sepa- 
rate sectkHis  atxiard  airplanes  does  not  pre- 
vent exposure  to  smoke  of  all  passengers  and 
fligit  attendants.  Ttie  ck>se  proximity  of  pas- 
serigers  and  crew  also  exacert>ate8  this  prot>- 
lem  Fresh  air  drculatton  in  airplane  passen- 
gerf  cabins  is  significantly  less  ttian  what  pas- 
serfgers  and  flight  attendants  are  accustomed 
to  on  ttie  ground.  The  high  concentratton  of 
smoke  in  ttie  smoking  sectton  of  a  passenger 
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cabin  ca^mot  be  compensated  for  by  irv 
creased  VentMatton.  even  if  such  an  increase 
were  eo^nomk^ally  and  technically  feasitile, 
wtMch  it  ia  not 

Air  qualty  on  board  commercial  airlines  war- 
rants our  serkMis  concern.  Contaminants— 
particularly  environmental  tobacco  smoke- 
make  the  cabin  air  quality  sut>standard  com- 
pared with  otiier  ctosed  environments  such  as 
trains  and  sut>ways.  In  fact,  ozone  and  ottier 
air  contaminants,  coupled  with  low  relative  hu- 
mkHty,  may  interact  with  smoke  in  airline 
cabins  to  increase  its  harmful  effects. 

H.R.  43e  wouM  lessen  irritatton  and  discom- 
fort to  passengers,  reduce  potential  health 
hazards  to  catiin  aews,  bring  cabin  air  quality 
into  line  with  standards  estat>lished  for  other 
closed  efMronments,  and  remove  the  possibil- 
ity of  fires  caused  by  cigarettes. 

With  26  percent  of  the  American  put)Nc 
taking  at  least  one  airline  trip  a  year,  and  with 
some  70)000  flight  attendants  working  kxig 
hours  inside  planes,  the  time  has  come  to  do 
away  wHti  smoke  on  board  airlines.  The  Asso- 
ciatton  of  Right  Attendants  agrees,  and  ttie 
text  of  thair  letter  of  endorsement  follows: 

ASSOfclATIOH  OP  PLIGHT  ATTENOAHTS, 

WaOiington,  DC,  April  22, 1987. 
Congresanan  James  H.  Scheuek, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Dear  doRGRSSSiiAif  Scheuek:  The  Associa- 
tion of  J^ight  Attendants,  the  largest  flight 
attendant  union  In  the  United  States,  would 
like  to  egress  its  appreciation  to  you  for  in- 
troducinf  legislation  that  would  turn  smok- 
ing on  all  domestic  flights.  We  fully  support 
such  legislation  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Accprding  to  the  Surgeon  General  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  involun- 
tary smoking  increases  the  risk  of  lung 
cancer  atnong  the  non-smoking  spouses  of 
smokers.  Since  the  Academy  found  that 
flight  attendants  Inhale  the  same  amount  of 
smoke  at  work  as  someone  living  with  a 
pack-a-dsy  smoker,  we  are  convinced  that 
some  flight  attendants  will  develop  lung 
cancer  a^  a  result  of  passenger  smoking. 

(2)  Pasenger  cigarette  smoke  is  acutely  ir- 
ritating u>  the  eyes,  nose,  throat  and  lower 
respiraUvy  tract  of  flight  attendants.  The 
effects  of  environmental  tobacco  smoke  are 
exacerbajted  by  the  high  level  of  physical  ac- 
tivity of  our  flight  attendants,  low  ventila- 
tion rates,  reduced  oxygen  levels  at  high 
cabin  altitudes,  and  high  concentrations  of 
smoke  in  the  smoking  zones. 

(3)  Cigarette  smoke  is  perceived  by  many 
flight  attendants  as  increasing  their  suscep- 
tibility to  colds  and  other  respiratory  ill- 
nesses, and  may  lead  to  cardiovascular  prob- 
lems and  reduced  pulmonary  function. 

(4)  Ac^rding  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  ventilation  rates  on  aircraft 
caimot  be  increased  sufficiently  to  accom- 
modate smoking  due  to  the  design  limita- 
tions of  the  existing  ventilation  equipment. 

(5)  Although  it  has  t>een  suggested  that 
"marketplace"  solutions  might  eventually 
protect  some  passengers  as  airlines  offer  no- 
smokinfiS  flights,  a  flight  attendant  is 
"locked  in"  to  her/his  employer  and  cannot 
exercise  a  market  choice. 

Our  decision  to  support  a  total  ban  on 
smoking  involved  an  evaluation  of  several 
competl^  interests.  Many  of  our  meml)ers 
smoke,  ^d  a  ban  would  l>e  an  inconvenience 
for  theift  as  well  as  for  the  passengers  who 
smoke. 
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However,  we  feel  ttiat  the  right  to  hazard- 
free  workplace  Is  a  transcendent  one.  par- 
ticularly where  known  carcinogens  are  in- 
volved. Moreover,  we  have  also  found  that  a 
significant  percentage  of  our  smokers  fax>OT 
further  restrictions  on  smoking. 

We  also  looked  at  the  practicality  of  en- 
forcing a  iMUi  since  that  task  will  fall  to  us. 
Our  analysis  is  that  a  ban  on  smoking  will 
lead  to  a  less  than  pleasant  transition 
period,  but  that  everyone  will  soon  learn 
and  follow  the  new  rules.  As  smoking  sec- 
tions are  eliminated,  and  potential  smokers 
are  randomly  distributed  throughout  the 
cabin,  peer  pressure  alone  should  t>e  enough 
to  deter  smoking. 

Our  primary  concern,  however,  was  what 
effect,  if  any,  a  ttan  on  smoking  would  have 
on  smoking  In  lavatories— a  known  fire 
hazard.  It  could  l>e  tu-gued  that  a  smoking 
ban  will  lead  to  lavatory  smoking.  The  prob- 
lem with  this  argument  Is  that  there  al- 
ready is  a  great  deal  of  lavatory  smoking 
and  this  is  partly  because  smoking  is  al- 
lowed on  aircraft.  The  aft  section  of  a  plane 
is  often  a  sort  of  smoking  salon,  and  it  is 
natural  for  passengers  to  transition  from 
smoking  in  their  seats  to  smoking  in  the  lav- 
atory. The  fact  that  smoking  is  allowed  on 
aircraft  causes  passengers  to  lose  their  inhi- 
bitions alMut  smoking.  If  smoking  was 
baimed,  and  it  tiecame  "talioo"  on  the  air- 
craft, current  levels  of  smoking  should  de- 
crease. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  l>e  the  case 
that  some  smokers  would  have  difficulty 
going  for  more  than  a  few  hours  without 
smoking  cigarettes,  and  a  smoking  ban  could 
have  these  people  contemplating  smoking  In 
the  lavatories  on  the  long  flights.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  reconunended 
that  these  smokers  use  nicotine  substitutes, 
or  schedule  flights  with  stopovers,  but  we 
think  the  tiest  insurance  against  smoking 
would  t)e  criminal  penalties  that  are  clearly 
posted  and  enforced.  Pew  persons  would  risk 
going  to  Jail  for  a  cigarette,  and  those  who 
risk  the  lives  of  others  should  face  severe 
penalties.  We  therefore  ask  that  you  consid- 
er adding  criminal  penalties  to  the  legisla- 
tion that  you  have  introduced.  A  l)an  on 
smoking,  combined  with  criminal  penalties 
for  lavatory  smoking,  would  lead  to  a  sharp 
reduction  in  the  lavatory  smoking  that 
occurs  today. 

Once  again,  we  thank  you  for  introducing 
this  legislation  which  will  greatly  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  flight  attendants  developing 
lung  cancer.  We  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts— and  lungs. 
Sincerely, 

Susam  Biamcbi  Sand. 

President 


COMMEMORATING  THE  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  HADASSAH 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  23,  1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  special 
honor  for  me  to  call  to  the  attentton  of  this 
House  ttie  7Sth  anniversary  of  Hadassah.  In 
1912,  a  young  woman,  Henrietta  SzoM,  orga- 
nized a  meeting  of  12  women  at  Temple 
Emanuel  in  Itew  York  City.  Impressed  by  the 
beauty  of  Israel,  but  horrified  at  the  poor  living 
conditk>ns  and  inadequate  medical  facilities 
there,  Henrietta  asked  these  women  to  assist 
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her  in  an  effort  to  improve  ttte  lives  of  people 
in  Israel. 

From  this  modest  beginning.  Hadassah  has 
become  a  leading  intsmattonal  organization 
with  a  membership  of  385,000  women,  who 
are  concerned  with  tmmanitarian  service, 
medk^l  care,  education,  and  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  Israel  and  many  ottier  courv 
tries  around  ttie  world.  Furttiermore,  ttie  orga- 
nizatkxi  lias  made  an  impKxtant  contritxJtk>n  to 
strengttiening  and  preserving  ttie  Jewish  herit- 
age in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  confess  to  a  lack  of  ot>- 
jectivity  with  regard  to  Hadassah.  First  of  all, 
Henrietta  SzoM,  the  founder  of  the  organiza- 
tk>n  was  bom  just  a  year  after  her  fattier, 
Rabbi  Benjamin  SzokJ,  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  my  native  Hungary  to  accept  an 
appointmem  as  rabbi  of  Congregatton  Oheb 
Shatom  in  Baltimore.  The  Szokl  family  are  dis- 
tant relatives  of  mine. 

Furttiermore,  my  wife  Annette  is  a  life 
memtier  of  Hadassah.  She  lias  served  for 
many  years  as  vk»  president  and  program 
chairman  of  ttie  San  Francisco  Peninsula's 
Detxxah  Chapter  of  Hadassah.  I  have  many 
pleasant  memories  of  programs  and  events 
ttiat  she  helped  to  organize. 

Hadassah  is  a  nonpolitical  organization,  txit 
it  ties  an  international  commitnnent  There  are 
presently  Hadassah  tiospitals  and  schools  in 
18  countries,  including  France,  Great  Britain, 
Argentina,  South  Africa,  and  ttie  Caribtiean  Is- 
lands. The  organization  is  responsible  for  dis- 
pensaries, special  programs,  sctiool  lunches, 
child  health  and  welfare  centers,  and  play- 
grounds in  many  of  ttiese  countries.  In  ttie 
Soviet  Unk>n,  Ethk}pia,  and  Iran  are  akj  sta- 
tions set  up  by  the  organizatkin  to  help  chil- 
dren in  developing  areas  and  deprived  neigh- 
bortioods. 

Hadassah  not  only  strives  to  assist,  t»ut  the 
memt>ers  of  the  organization  understand  that 
in  order  for  a  people  to  t>enefit  from  this  as- 
sistance, they  must  be  educated.  Therefore, 
Hadassah  established  the  Hebrew  Unlversity- 
Hadassah  Medk»l  School  in  Israel.  During  the 
past  75  years,  many  students  and  graduates 
of  this  sctiool  have  received  international  rec- 
ognition for  ttieir  contritxjtions  to  mednine. 

A  numt}er  of  vocational  ti-aining  programs 
tiave  Iseen  initiated  as  well.  The  Hadassah- 
Israel  Education  Services  organlzatk>n  trains 
young  men  and  women  in  a  variety  of  nonme- 
dtoal  fiekls. 

In  the  United  States,  Hadassah  has  under- 
taken a  commitment  to  work  with  Jewish  and 
non-Jewish  immigrants,  assisting  ttiem  to 
leam  English  and  to  assimilate  to  the  Ameri- 
can lifestyle.  The  organization  also  lias  tieen 
actively  involved  in  ttie  education  of  Jewish 
youth  ttvough  special  projects  and  an  ongoing 
program  of  active  pairticipation  in  American, 
Jewish  communal,  and  Israeli  life.  Hadassah 
encourages  the  study  of  Jewish  history  and 
heritage  ttvough  special  courses  and  Hetxew 
cultural  organizations.  With  Hadassah's  other 
outstanding  programs,  ttiese  activities  are  es- 
sential in  giving  young  people  a  common  txxid 
and  sense  of  klentity  that  is  so  important  in 
today's  frenetic  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  ttie  7Sth  anniversary  of 
Henrietta  Szokj's  first  meeting  in  New  York 
City,  I  wouM  like  to  take  this  opportonity  to 
recognize  and  commend  ttie  accornpkshments 
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of  Hadassalt  Hadassah's  maiical  and  aduea- 
tional  taciities  Wusbate  its  commitment  to  kiv 
proving  ttie  quality  of  life  for  ttte  less  tertunals 
around  ttie  globe. 

Hadassah  has  done  an  outstandng  jfob  in 
working  toward  its  twin  goals  of  promoHno 
and  improving  ttie  quality  of  life  in  Israel  and 
strengthening  the  role  of  Judaism  in  America. 
The  dedicated  members  of  Hadassah  have 
succeeded  in  providing  a  firm  foundation  on 
wtiKh  ttie  Jewish  heritage  continues  to  grow. 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
RESIDENTS'  DAT 


HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

otplorum 
m  the  house  op  representatives 

Thursday,  AprU  23.  1987 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  is  a 
special  day  for  many  eklerty  Americans.  Aprfl 
24  has  been  designated  as  National  Nursing 
Home  Residents'  Day — a  day  on  wtiich  we 
recognize  and  honor  the  many  actiievements 
of  ttie  over  1.5  milHon  Americans  wtio  reside 
in  nursing  homes.  It  is  a  day  on  wtikrh  we  let 
ttiese  wonderful  people  know  ttiat  ¥ve  care  for 
ttiem,  recognize  ttieir  special  needs,  and  are 
grateful  for  their  substantial  contritxitions — 
past  and  ongoing — to  the  growth  and  devetop- 
ment  of  this  Nation. 

Many  nursing  home  resklents  are  activety 
involved  in  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
care  and  quality  of  life  ttiey  and  feitow  resi- 
dents receive  in  nursing  homes.  Many  resi- 
dents work  through  residem  councils  to  pro- 
vide a  reskient  vok:e  in  the  operation  of  ttieir 
facilities.  Today  we  salute  ttiis  involvement 
and  call  attention  to  ttie  need  to  sbengthen 
and  universalize  reskient  councils.  An  active 
reskient  council  can  be  ttie  key  to  a  good 
nursing  home. 

Nursing  tiome  reskient  advocacy  extends 
beyonds  the  facility  into  State  and  national 
polk:y  making.  ReskJents  have  played  critical 
roles  in  the  development  of  and  advocacy  for 
local.  State  and  national  level  nursing  home 
reforms.  This  is  a  proper  and  kxig  overdue 
role  for  resklents. 

In  my  own  State  of  Florkta.  nursing  home 
resklents  are  actively  involved  in  ttie  Long- 
Term  Care  Ombudsman  Program  and  in 
State-level  poUcymaking  panels.  The  SL  Pe- 
tersburg Nursing  Home  Hotline  Pati-d  has  re- 
cently organized  Florida's  first  areawkle  resi- 
dent council  involving  resklents  from  25  nurs- 
ing homes.  These  are  people  our  State  legis- 
lators in  Tallahassee  and  the  Florida  congres- 
sional delegation  here  in  Washington  wiH  be 
tiearing  from  on  legislation  ttiat  affects  nursing 
home  residents.  I  look  fonward  to  the  excellent 
work  ttiat  this  group  will  undoubtedly  perform. 
Nursing  home  resklents  played  a  vital  role 
in  the  recent  landmark  Institute  of  MedKine 
study  of  nursing  home  care,  Improving  Ttie 
Quality  Of  Care  In  Nursing  Homes.  They  par- 
ticipated in  ttie  publK  meetings  whk:h  lakl  ttie 
groundwork  for  this  study.  Resklents  were 
also  involved  in  key  interviews  around  the 
Nation  klentifying  needed  improvements  in 
Federal  and  State  regulation. 

While  we  take  the  occaskxi  of  this  special 
day  to  pay  tribute  to  ttiese  and  many  ottier  ao- 
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conftttttntittt  of  Antwin's  1.5  mMton  nun- 
jnQ  honw  ntUtrttt,  w*  muct  alio  imM  • 
oonwiMmnl  to  WMCt  moaninQlul  changoi  to 
Fadwil  law  dwiqnad  to  aftenl  ttwM  people 
«w  pralKlion.  quilly  of  cy.  and  quaMy  of 
Ma  ttwjf  lea  al  too  often  denied.  The  hnlilute 
of  Meiiclne  study  caled  tar  numensus 
m  ne  iWQtn.  n  proMoea  tne  bon- 
;  wm  ew  nmeworK  lor  neeoeo  rennns. 
I  ■fcwMi  iaM|  Mueial  ooleaauee  Mreduoed  leo- 
■■■on  MM  eeeeion  oeeignea  n  ■npiefnoni 
many  of  ma  Irattute  of  MedUne  study  recom- 
mandaHona.  However,  due  to  the  brevity  of 
ttw  legisletive  seeaion.  no  final  action  was 


happy  to  say  that  since  the  end  of  the 

•aion,  ttiere  has  tieen  a  great  deal  of 

wortc  done,  ooordirtated  in  large  part 

Nanonai  uazens  i.omKmm  lor  nursing 

to  bring  ue  doeer  to  enactment 

There  is( 


li 


by  ttte 

H( 

of 


n 

nursing  home  rstorms  this  yeer.  It  is  ttKwe 
Ifiat  are  among  the  moat  vulnerabie  among  us 
that  wfl  banett  by  swift  and  positive  action  by 
both  bodtoa. 

I  strongly  urge  my  coNeeguee  to  join  me  in 
lecogniiing  both  the  special  needs  and  ac- 
compMiments  of  nursing  home  reeidents  on 
ttiis  Italional  Nuning  Home  Residents  Day 
and  in  al  the  days  to  come.  Thank  yoa 


SALUTE  TO  SCHOLARS 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

or  iTUSUBIPPI 
Hr  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBSSDfTATIVSS 

Thundaw,  AprU  2X  1987 

Mr.  DCMMDY  of  Miiilnlppl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  occaston  to  congratulate  and 
honor  the  graduating  seniors  in  the  Jackson 
pubic  schools  wtio  have  boon  designated  by 
tlieir  respective  scfwols  as  scttolars.  Each  of 
the  eight  high  scfwtols  in  the  Jackson  Public 
School  District,  under  the  leadership  of  Super- 
ntendenl  Robert  Fortentjerry,  deBignated  ttwir 
10  top  students  as  scholys. 

Theae  scholars  were  honored  at  a  ceremo- 
ny heU  in  the  Jackson  City  Council  chambers 
on  April  2,  1967.  This  ceremony  was  spon- 
sored  by  the  Jackson  Council  PTA/PTSA  and 
hosted  by  ttw  mayor. 

In  a  time  when  the  quefty  of  our  chMren's 
educatwn  is  lif^illy  tieooming  a  central  nation- 
al isaua.  it  is  refreshing  to  note  that  many 
ctwrches  in  Jackson  and  ttvoughout  Missis- 
sippi are  stressing  the  vakjes  of  a  good  edu- 
calkML  I  note,  kx  instance,  ttwt  Cade  Chapel 
Miiitensty  Baptist  Churcfi.  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Or.  Horace  Buckley,  has  four  of  these 
sdwlars  in  its  membership.  They  are:  Miss 
Sharon  Thigpen  of  Jim  HW  High  School,  the 
daughlei  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beray  Thigperr,  Mr. 
Cedrick  Buckley  of  Lanier  High  School,  the 
son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Buckley;  Miss 
Linda  Braxton  of  Murrah  High  School,  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Erma  Braxtoa  and  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Smith  of  Calaway  High  School,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atonzo  Smith. 

Al  the  scholars  selected  by  each  of  these 
scfKiols  are  making  a  commitment  to  excel- 
lence and  has  earned  the  respect  and  support 
of  parents,  felow  students,  and  ttie  communi- 
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ty.  Their  continued  success  sliouU  make  al 

Ml  aitalrmiafm  anri  AmatiCartS  DTOUd. 

Ir.  Speaker,  I  cal  now  on  al  my  colaagues 
in  '  he  House  of  Repreeentatives  to  join  me  in 
exi  tndbig  our  warmest  congratulations  and 
be  It  vrisftes  to  each  of  ttieee  scholars  and  in 
extsridhtg  our  t)est  wishes  for  ttteir  continued 


April  23, 1987 


April  83, 1987 


XESERVUXQ  AND  STRENGTHEN- 
TO   HEALTH    CARE   IN   RURAL 
ICA 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

I  nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPSESEHTATIVES 
Thunday.  April  23.  1987 

ilr.  TAUKE  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  my 
cofeaguee  and  t  have  formed  the  House 
Rural  Heelth  Care  Coalition.  Yesterday,  the 
coalition  introduced  five  meesures  designed  to 
fotlis  Federal  atterrtion  on  rural  health  care 
pra)lems  and  to  ensure  ttiat  every  rural  Amer- 
iam  has  access  to  higfvqualty.  community- 
iM^ed  health  care  servk»s. 

The  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition  had  its  be- 
girtiing  not  here  In  Wastiington,  but  in  each  of 
ouK  dtetricta.  In  town  meetings  with  our  rural 
constituents.  In  letters  and  cans,  conferences 
an^  forums  with  our  rural  hoepital  administra- 
tori,  physkaans,  nurses,  and  other  health  pro- 
feasioruUs,  we  have  learr>ed  firsthand  of  the 
stresses  on  the  mral  health  care 
in  our  states  and  in  the  Natton  as  a 


I  have  on  my  desk  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
hospital  administrators  wtto  has  recruited 

jmonltw  without  success  for  a  pfiyskaan  for 
his  community.  I  have  conununities  without 
doatista.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  country  oom- 
misstoner  pleading  for  assistarwe  In  Improving 
M«  dicare  rates.  His  community,  like  so  many 
in  I  ural  areas,  is  hanHiressed  tiy  recesskxi.  It 
cat  no  tonger  afford  the  Increasing  sulMMies 
necessary  to  support  Its  hospital  because 
M^dtoare  rates  are  bek>w  ttie  cost  of  caring 
fort  beneficiaries.  My  district  caseworicers 
sp^  much  of  their  time  trying  to  firKl  nursing 
howies  with  t>eds  to  assist  families  with  rela- 
tivfs  In  need  of  care.  Too  often,  tfie  only  t)eds 
to  be  found,  if  any,  are  far  distant  from  ttie  pa- 
tie<rt's  community. 

flural  hospitals  are  the  key  to  a  strong  njral 
health  care  system.  In  addHton  to  basic  acute 
ca#e,  ttwse  hospitals  are  often  the  locus  for 
hofne  health  servk»s,  respite  care,  nursing 
cale.  preventive  heelth  and  weH-chiM  clinks, 
and  ottier  health  servtoes.  They  are  essential 
to  attracting  and  retaining  physk:ians  and 
other  health  professkxials  In  rural  areas.  And 
reeent  studies  and  reports  bear  out  wftat  my 
ruiBl  communities  are  telling  me:  Rural  hoepi- 
taia  are  in  troutile. 

|i  1985,  Propac  reported,  49  community 
hospitals  ctosed,  compared  with  an  average 
of  33  ctosures  between  1980  and  1984.  Ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  ttw  ctosures  were 
hoMals  with  fewer  than  100  beds. 

In  1986,  accordhig  to  tfte  American  Hospital 
Aasociatton,  of  the  Natron's  56  ctosures,  37— 
neferty  64  percent— affected  small  or  niral 
hdspitals— only  4  ctosures  were  reported 
ar^ong  hospitals  with  200  or  more  beds. 


In  a  Irecent  survey  of  U.S. 
Toucfw  I  Roaa,  survey 
almost  ktanimousiy  that  the  smalest  hospi- 
tals are  |tie  most  vulnerable  to  faikve.  Ninety- 
seven  dsroent  say  that  hospitals  with  fewer 
than  20^  beds  are  the  most  vulnerable  *  *  *. 
In  manylcases.  ttie  survey  notes,  tfiis  assess- 
ment is  made  on  the  basis  of  firstttand  knowl- 
edge.   I 

In  a  February  report  to  Congress  on  the 
impect  of  ttie  prospective  payment  system  on 
the  American  health  care  system.  Propac 
found  ttiat  the  most  striking  difference  In  the 
Impact  ^  prospective  payment  upon  hoepital 
operating  margins  was  t>etween  urban  and 
rural  hospitals.  The  urban  average  margin  was 
a  full  7  percentage  points  higher  ttwi  the  rural 
average  margin.  Over  one-fourth  of  rural  hos- 
pitals Incurred  tosses  under  PPS  white  many 
urisan  hteiitals  had  tosses. 

Over  tie  past  several  years,  we  on  the  coa- 
Mton  hajra  worked  individually  and  togettwr. 
Informal^,  on  Initiatives  for  presennng  and 
strengtfianirtg  rural  health  care  services.  In 
ttw  Congress,  recognizing  the  magnitude  of 
this  cfialenge  and  Its  fundamental  importance 
to  the  (iuality  of  life  In  rural  America  arxJ  to 
the  recc^ery  and  successful  diversificatton  of 
ttie  rural  economy,  we  deckled  to  formaUy  or- 
ganize purselves  Into  a  txpartisan,  txoad- 
based  doalitton.  to  give  mral  health  care  a 
strong,  united  voice. 

MemtBTS  of  the  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition 
have  Intioduced  ttie  following  measures: 
I  H.  Cor.  Rss.  108 

Concurient  resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of  CobgresB  that  Medicare  reconciliation 

legisUklon  take  into  account  the  pUsht  of 

rural  itospltals 

many  rural  hospitals  throughout 

ttry  are  faced  with  severe  economic 

precipitated,  in  part,  by  the  imple- 

>n  of  the  medicare  hovital  prospec- 

lent  system: 

Wher^  the  rate  of  failures  among  small 
rural  him>itals  has  increased  significantly. 
Jeopanming  access  of  health  care  for  rural 
residenK 

Whertas  rural  hospitals  serve  as  a  focal 
point  for  health  care  in  many  rural  areas 
and  noti  only  provide  acute  medical  care  but 
also  pnivide  home  health,  req>ite,  and  nurs- 
ing care,  attract  health  care  personnel,  and 
train  spiecialized  medical  staff: 

Whereas  rural  hospitals  also  serve  as  an 
economic  focal  point  for  many  rural  com- 
muniUes  and  are  the  largest  employer  of 
residents  in  the  community  and  contribute 
atly  to  the  economic  stability  and 
viability  of  the  community; 

Whereas,  in  comparison  to  hospitals  in 
urlwn  areas,  rural  hospitals  have  a  dispro- 
portionftely  higher  proportion  of  patients 
who  ars  uninsured  or  eligible  for  medicare: 

Whereas  recent  reports  and  data  have 
suggest^  that  separate  urban  and  rural 
paymeijt  rates  under  the  medicare  hospital 
prospective  payment  system  have  placed 
rural  hospitals  (and.  in  particular  small 
rural  hospitals)  at  a  distinct  disadvantage; 
and 

Whereas  modifications  in  the  medicare 
hospita  prospective  payment  system  are  re- 
quired o  achieve  equity  lietween  rural  and 
urlMtn  tiospltals:  Now,  therefore.  l>e  it 

Reaol  Ded  by  tAe  House  of  Repmentativa 
(the  Set  Mte  eoncurrinoK  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Coni  ress  that,  in  enacting  any  legislation 
that  amends  the  medicare  program  to  rec- 


signiffa 
financL 


oncile  its  expenditures  with  those  required 
under  a  CongresstODal  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  Federal  budget  for  flscal  year  1988 
and  subsequent  years,  there  siMNild  lie  taken 
Into  aooount  the  spedal  needs  of  rural  hos- 
pitals which  are  not  currently  taken  into  ac- 
count under  the  current  medicare  hospital 
prospective  payment  system. 

(To  cosponsor  or  for  further  information, 
please  call  Cleo  (R.  Rowland.  S-6531)  or  Jeri 
(V.  Smith.  5-8435).) 

BJL  211S:  Trx  Rubal  Hulth  Camm 
■VATioir  Act 


sacnoR  i:  shokt  rmx 
sacno*  s:  Bsru'in  ohseb  sccarrAaT  roa 

SURAL  HEALTH  CAKX 

a.  Secretary  of  HHS  shaU  appoint  a 
Deputy  Undersecretary  for  Rural  Health 
Care  to  provide  a  focal  point  within  the  De- 
partment for  coordinating  a  wide  range  of 
puttUc  and  private  sector  activities  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  the  rural  health  care 
ssrstem. 

The  Deputy  Undersecretary's  responsibil- 
ities include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

Oversight  of  the  rural  health  care  system 
with  periodic  reports  to  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  of  HHS,  including  a  region  by 
region  analysis  of  rural  Americans'  access  to 
community-based  health  care  services  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to  acute  care,  physi- 
cian care,  skilled  nursing  and  long-term 
care,  home  health  care,  respite  and  hospice 
care,  mental  health,  and  dental  and  eye 
care). 

Periodic  reports  on  federal  and  private 
sector  research  underway  on  issues  of  par- 
ticular signlficsnce  to  rural  health  care  de- 
livery and  access.  Establish  clearinghouse 
for  collecting  and  disseminating  existing 
and  emerging  information,  data,  and  re- 
search. 

Annual  reports  to  Congress  on  the  status 
of  Congresstonally  mandated  studies  and  re- 
ports (m  rural  health  care  issues. 

Provide  technical  sssistance  to  state  and 
local  governments.  hoq>itals,  and  hospital 
groups  on  diversifying  services  and  match- 
ing service  mix  to  hospital  capabilities  and 
community  needs. 

Establish  a  clearinghouse  for  collecting 
and  disseminating  information  on  the  rural 
health  care  system. 

Coordination  of  rural  health  care  activi- 
ties and  programs  across  HHS  and  with 
other  federal  agencies  such  as  USDA.  DOD, 
IHS,  and  DOT  (EMS). 

SBcnoR  s:  rural  health  cars  advisory 

COlOflSSIOR 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  shall  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Rural  Health  C^are  Advisory  Com- 
mission modelled  after  PROPAC  (while 
PROPAC  has  a  rural  representative, 
PROPAC  deals  with  reimbursement  Issues 
only.  The  problems  of  the  rural  health  care 
system  are  broader)  Three  year  authoriza- 
tion. Annual  reports  on  problems  in  the 
rural  health  care  system  and  alternatives 
for  addressing  these  problems.  Authorizes 
such  sums  as  may  l>e  necessary. 

SBCTIOH  4:  RROULATORT  IMPACT  ANALYSIS 

Requires  that  all  proposed  and  f  iiua  regu- 
lations under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  HHS  and  having  an  impact  upon  a 
suliBtantlal  numlier  of  rural  health  care  pro- 
viders and  l>eneficiaries  be  accompanied  by 
an  impact  analysis,  including  the  impact  of 
reporting  requirements. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sacnoR  s:  rural  mrwcal  health 

nmOHSTRATIOH  PROJTRCTS 

Include  in  the  demonstratton  authority 
under  the  National  InsUtute  of  Mental 
Health  specific  authorisation  for  rural 
mental  health  demonstration  programs.  In- 
crease the  general  demonstration  authoriza- 
tion by  $10  million. 

SECTIOR  S:  RURAL  RESEARCH  ARS 
DEMOirSTRATIOR  rUHDIHC 

Require  that  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  new  research  initiatives  in  the  area  of 
health  services  delivery  under  the  Puldic 
Health  Service,  at  least  35  percent  must  be 
used  to  fund  projects  of  particular  signifi- 
cance  to  access  to  high-quality  health  care 
services  in  rural  areas. 

(To  cosponsor  or  receive  further  informa- 
tion, plesae  call  Kim  (Synar.  5-2701)  or  Jsne 
(Tauke.  5-2B11).) 

HJl.  2114:  The  Rural  Hospital 

AMEHDMEIfTS 

SBCTIOH  i:  SHORT  TTTLX 

SBCTIOH  S:  MEDICARE  PAYMEIfTS  POR  HOSPITALS 

THAT  ARE  SOLE  COMMUHITY  PROVIDERS 

Hospitals  which  are  sole  community  pro- 
viders or  which  meet  the  criteria  of  sole 
community  provider  status  and  which  expe- 
rience a  decrease  of  five  percent  or  more  in 
total  inpatient  cases  in  a  cost  reporting 
period  compared  with  to  the  previous  cost 
reporting  period  shall  receive  a  volume  ad- 
justment payment. 

(Under  current  law,  hospitals  which  seek 
actual  designation  as  sole  community  pro- 
viders receive  this  adjustment  and  are  reim- 
bursed at  75  percent  hospital  specific/25 
percent  PPS  rates.  They  also  are  eligitde  to 
receive  volume  adjustment  payments.  How- 
ever, many  potential  scps  don't  seek  toe 
actual  designation  because  the  national  PPS 
rates  are  marginally  higher  than  the  blend. 
This  provision  extends  the  volume  adjust- 
ment to  those  which  do  not  seek  the  actual 
designation  but  otherwise  qualify  ss  scps.) 

A  volume  adjustment  payment  compen- 
sates the  hospital  for  the  fixed  costs  it 
incurs  in  the  cost  reporting  pertod  in  provid- 
ing inpatient  services,  induding  the  reason- 
able cost  of  maintaining  core  staff. 

This  section  also  requires  a  PROPAC 
report  on  the  adequacy  of  the  criteria  cur- 
rently used  to  designate  sole  community 
providers  and  requires  the  Secretary  to  clar- 
ify the  guidelines  for  the  volume  adjust- 
ment. 

SECTION  S:  OfPROVIHG  THE  AREA  WA(»  INDEX 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  issue  the  Con- 
gresstonally mandated  report  on  the  appro- 
priateness of  an  urtwn/rural  differential. 

Requh-es  the  Secretary  to  update  the  data 
used  to  construct  srea  wage  indices  on  an 
annual  liasis. 

Requires  PROPAC  to  report  on  whether 
an  adjustment  to  the  area  wage  index  is 
warranted  to  aooount  for  variations  in  occu- 
pational mix  of  hospital  employees,  includ- 
ing the  development  of  separate  wage  indi- 
ces for  licensed  health  care  professionals 
and  other  hospital  employees. 

SECTION  «:  IMPROVING  RURAL  HOSPITAL 
OUTLIER  PAYMENTS 

Require  that  all  of  the  money  in  the  out- 
lier pools  be  distributed. 

Require  HHS  to  report  on  total  outlier 
payments  since  the  implementation  of  PPS. 

Require  PROPAC  to  study  and  report  on 
the  appropriateness  for  small  rural  hospi- 
tals of  the  day  and  cost  outlier  criteria  and 
recommend  appropriate  changes,  including 
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the  option  of  giving  preference  to  coat  over 
day  outliers. 

SECTION  S:  REPORT  OH  SRPAaATB  URBAH  AH» 
RURAL  DRC  UPDATBS 

Requires  tlie  Secretary  to  analyae  and 
report  on  the  appropriateness  of  provldiiig 
for  different  percentage  upctotes  for  urban 
and  rural  hospitals  and  gives  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  provide  for  different  up- 
dates. 

SECTION  •:  BBIMBUBSBMBHT  mCaBASB  POB 
RURAL  HOSPITALS  LOCATRD  NEAR  URBAN  ARRAS 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  estat>lisb  by 
regulation  an  exeepUons  process  for  any 
hospital  that 

a.  disagrees  with  Its  area  wage  index 

b.  is  located  in  a  county  adjacent  to  an 
SMSA 

c.  can  demonstrate  that  it  has  a  case  mix 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  m»rtisn  case 
mix  for  hospitals  located  in  an  adjacent 
SMSA 

If  the  hospital  met  the  tests,  it  would  re- 
ceive the  wage  index  used  in  the  adjacent 
SMSA. 

SECTION  7:  RTSTARTH  PUHDIHU 

Requires  that  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
funds  availalde  to  the  Secretary  under  Med- 
icare health  services  research  and  demon- 
stration authoritories  Iw  used  to  fund  re- 
search in  rural  health  care  services  and 
problems. 

(To  cosponsor  or  for  further  Information, 
please  call  Lauren  (Daub,  5-4155)  or  Anne 
(Dorgan,  5-2611).) 

HJl.  2115:  Thr  Rural  Nursonj  Care  Aochss 
Amendments 

SECTION  i:  SHORT  TmS 

SBCTIOH  a:  REVISION  OP  MBDICARB  "SWIHa 

red"  PROVISION 

Rural  hospitals  of  up  to  150  t>eds  could 
participate  In  the  swing  twd  program  if  they 
(1)  obtained  any  required  certificate  of 
need:  or  (2)  danonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  of  HHS  that: 

(a)  there  is  no  Ailled  nuning  facility  with 
Medicare-certified  l>eds  in  the  county  or 
equivalent  area  in  irtiich  the  hospital  is  lo- 
cated; or 

(b)  if  there  are  such  facilities,  at  least  95 
percent  of  the  total  numl)er  of  licoised  l>eds 
have,  on  average,  t>een  occupied  dtirlng  the 
24-month  period  t>efore  the  date  of  entering 
into  the  agreement 

Hovltals  of  SO  to  150  l>eds  are  required  to 
apply  anntially  to  the  Secretary  to  partici- 
pate in  the  swing  bed  program,  meeting  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  criterion. 

Hospitals  would  receive  the  small  SNF 
prospective  payment  amount  for  routine 
services  and  the  reasonable  cost  of  anrilltary 
services  (that  is.  hospitals  would  lie  reim- 
bursed at  the  same  rates  that  are  avaOatde 
to  free-standing  SNFS). 

(To  cosponsor  or  for  further  information, 
please  call  Herb  (Whlttaker,  5-3911)  or  Jane 
(Tauke  5-2911).) 

HJl.  2116:  The  PRO  Due  Process  and 
EquiTT  Amendments 

SBcnoH  i:  short  title 

SECTION  i:  PRB-EZCLUSION  HBARniG  POR 
PHYSICIANS 

While  current  law  does  provide  a  physi- 
cian with  the  opportunity  to  appeal  to  a 
Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  or  seek  Judicial  review,  the 
physician  presenUy  may  l>e  excluded  from 
the  Medicare  program  before  ever  having 
the  opportunity  to  utilize  these  ImsIc  due 
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il^ts.  In  gcnenl,  tbia  •mendment 
«oakl  not  tamper  with  the  prooev  of 
■MMsl  euirentiy  eatabilshed.  but  slinply 
vonld  itay  ImplemeBtation  of  a  sanction 
antfl  the  IndMdiial  has  had  an  opportunity 
for  fnU  review  outdde  of  the  PRO. 

The  aaenhnent  deals  more  severely  than 
euncnt  law  with  thoae  physicians  whose 
oandmilnc  partlctpation  In  the  Medicare 
pncnm  ia  deemed  to  present  an  immediate 
and  severe  danger  to  beneficiaries.  When 
the  ntO  makes  a  reoommendation  to  the 
irtajimg^ttr  Qcneral  (lO)  for  sanctioning  In 
an  Immediate  and  severe  case  (as  distinct 
from  the  laifer  category  of  gross  and  fla- 
grant violations),  the  lO  has  five  days  In 
which  to  take  action  to  immediately  exclude 
the  phyiMan  from  the  Medicare  program. 
(Currently,  such  a  physician  could  remain 
in  the  program  up  to  120  days  after  the 
PRO'S  saneUoa  reconunendatlon.)  If  sanc- 
tioned, the  physician  then  has  a  right  to  an 
expedited  hearing  within  30  days.  (If  an  ex- 
pedited hearing  is  not  provided  within  30 
days,  the  sanction  is  lifted.)  If  the  sanction 
dedrion  is  upheld,  the  physician  can  contin- 
ue through  the  normal  appeals  process,  but 
the  sanction  remains  in  place  (as  is  the  case 
with  all  phyaicianB  eurroitly.) 

As  a  further  safeguard  for  beneficiaries  as 
weO  as  other  patients,  when  the  lO  con- 
firms an  immwHatf  and  severe  determina- 
tion, the  PRO  must  notify  the  state  examin- 
ing and  licensure  board  of  the  determina- 
tion. AddltionaUy,  the  PRO  must  notify 
hospitals  where  the  sanctioned  physician 
pracUces.  However,  public  notice  need  not 
be  made  untiT  a  decision  Is  reached  in  the 
expedited  hearing. 

The  amendment  provides  appeal  rights 
without  program  exclusion  for  physicians 
who  are  currently  in  the  appeals  process,  as 
well  as  a  30  day  period  after  enactment  for 
any  physician  who  was  sanctioned  during 
the  12  months  prior  to  enactment  but  failed 
to  appeal,  and  now  wishes  to  begin  an 
appeaL  The  provisions  for  Immediate  and 
severe  cases  would  apply  to  these  two 
groups  of  physicians  as  welL 

Although  sanctions  have  been  Imposed  on 
physicians  only  up  to  this  point,  providers 
(e.g.,  hoq>itals)  also  may  be  sanctioned.  AU 
of  the  ptovislans  of  the  bill  increasing  due 
process  rights  to  physicians  apply  to  provid- 
ers as  well. 

sacnon  s:  rxquirihg  action  bt  ths 
xMSFBcroa  ukmbkal 
After  a  PRO  has  recommended  a  sanction, 
the  Inspector  General  Is  required  to  review 
the  case  to  make  a  final  determination. 
However,  under  current  law,  faUure  of  the 
IG  to  act  within  120  days  creates  a  situation 
of  "pocket  approval,"  not  "pocket  veto," 
meaning  that  a  sanction  could  occur  with- 
out the  IG  ever  maK'ng  a  determination. 
This  amendment  would  require  an  affirma- 
tive action  within  120  days  by  the  IG  before 
a  sanction  could  go  into  effect. 

sacnoH  4:  pbovider  appeals  op  adverse 

ocmuaiiATioRs  bt  pros 
Presently,  in  cases  of  an  adverse  PRO 
denial  determination,  beneficiaries  are  enti- 
tled to  a  hearing  when  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy is  $200  or  more,  and  to  Judicial  review 
when  the  amount  Is  $2,000  or  more.  On  the 
other  hand,  providers  and  physicians  are 
left  without  any  recourse  in  cases  of  adverse 
determinations.  The  amendment  simply 
gives  providers  and  physicians  the  same 
right  of  appeal  which  beneficiaries  current- 
ly have. 


Ey  TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

saa  loa  s:  noacm  op  cramobb  xh  sTamMRiM 
Th  i  retroactive  application  of  standards 
has  ed  not  only  to  confusion  and  frustra- 
tion tor  some  providers  and  physicians,  but 
has  <  tlao  meant  that  denials  of  services  and 
the  I  oaaibllity  of  sanctions  have  been  based 
on  m  lions  taken  at  a  time  when  individuals 
were  not  even  informed  of  the  rules  being 
used!  This  amendment  would  require  the 
pro!  to  provide  a  30-day  notice  to  physi- 
claiu  and  providers  of  changes  In  the  stand- 
ards (Including  criteria,  guidelines,  process- 
es, «Kl  administrative  policies  and  proce- 
dure$)  which  physicians  and  providers  are 
expected  to  follow.  This  required  notifica- 
tion includes  changes  in  the  services  for 
wliich  preadmission  or  preprocedure  review 
Is  required. 

Sacnoil  «:  EQUAL  EMPHASIS  FOR  EDOCATIORAL 
ACTIVITIES 

There  has  been  great  cmicem  that  PROs 
emphasize  sanction  activiUties  over  educa- 
tional responsibilities.  Under  current  pro- 
gracQ  administration,  PROs  receive  extra 
funding  above  their  contract  amounts  for 
ssjiction  activities  but  must  take  education- 
al expenses  out  of  their  operating  budgets. 
This)  amendment  would  require  that  PROs 
provide  an  emphsis  on  performing  educa- 
tional activities  that  is  not  less  than  the  em- 
phasis placed  upon  sanction  activities. 
HCI^  would  be  required  to  consider  this 
educ^onal  emphasis  during  the  next  PRO 
contract  renewal  process  in  1988. 

ixcnoM  t:  on-site  hospital  reviews 

Th^  current  PRO  law  requires  that  local, 
statd  and  national  standards  of  care  be 
taken  into  account  In  PRO  reviews.  The  nu- 
merdus  sanction  and  corrective  action  proce- 
durea  taken  thus  far  in  rural  areas  present 
the  CUstinct  likelihood  that  local  standards 
are  act  adequately  understood  or  accounted 
for  by  many  PROs.  One  method  of  enhanc- 
ing understanding  and  communication  be- 
tween any  provider  and  PRO  is  on-site  re- 
viewg;  however,  many  rural  hospitals  are 
denitd  on-site  reviews,  and  instead  are  re- 
viewed entirely  through  a  remote,  maU-in 
procedure.  The  amendment  would  require 
that:  at  least  50  percent  of  the  reviews  for 
smat  (less  than  50  beds)  rural  hospitals  be 
concticted  on-site. 

section  s:  notice  and  opportunity  for 

i  DISCUSSION  ON  PATMENT  DENIALS 
er  current  law,  it  Is  left  to  individual 
as  to  what  response  they  will  permit 
providers  and  physicians  in  cases  of  pay- 
ment denials.  The  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  in  implementing  denials,  the  ef- 
fective date  would  be  postponed  for  30  dajrs 
aftef  notice  of  proposed  determination. 
Durfeig  this  time,  the  providers  and  physi- 
cians would  be  advised  by  the  PROs  of  a 
reasonable  and  convenient  opportunity  for 
discission  about  the  proposied  determina- 
tioni  PROs  would  be  given  30-60  days  after 
lent  to  adjust  their  procedures  to  this 
newjrequirement. 

:ON  •:  REQUIRING  REPRESENTATION  OP 
HOSPITALS  ON  PRO  BOARDS 

lie  peer  representation  is  vital  for  a 
bm  of  peer  review  to  work  effectively. 
|e  PROs  are  appropriately  physician- 
orie^ited,  the  extensive  review  of  hospitals 
dictates  that  providers  must  also  be  repre- 
sented within  the  system.  Currently,  the 
law  permits  providers  to  be  represented  on 
PRO  governing  txKlies.  The  amendment 
would  require  at  least  one  Individual  on  the 
boaM  to  be  a  representative  of  hospitals. 
Thi  requirement  would  be  effective  with 
1981  contracts. 
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lO:  ■QUTTABLE  I 
FHTUCIAN  REVIEW 

The  uniform  3%  of  all  charts  per  hospital 
random  aunpUng  procedure  which  is  cur- 
rently uaad  means  that  phyaidans  who  are 
part  of  ^nall  medical  staff  are  reviewed 
much  more  intensely  than  physicians  who 
are  part  of  a  large  medical  staff.  The 
amendment  would  require  that  HCFA  devel- 
op a  random  sampling  technique  which 
takes  into  account  the  size  of  the  medical 
staff  per  hospital  and  creates  a  more  uni- 
form ilkelhood  that  a  given  physician  will 
have  charts  reviewed  regardless  of  his/her 
associatio<i  with  a  large  or  small  medical 
staff. 

(To  cosponsor  or  for  further  information, 
please  call  Becca  (Stenholm,  5-6605)  or 
Grace  (R.jHall,  5-6673). 

The  C<)aiition  wouM  welcome  our  cot- 
leagues'  ^sponsorship  of  these  initiatives, 
developed  in  consultation  with  a  broad  range 
of  agencies  and  organizations,  and  designed 
to  help  eriBure  that  every  rural  American  has 
access  tb  high-quality,  community-based, 
basic  healvi  care  services. 


THE  AT.BTgTfi  DE  TOCQUUVILLE 
SOCIETY  AWARD 


THE  NEUROFIBROMATOSIS 
nOHT  CONTINUES 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSENTATTVES 

2  hunday,  April  23.  1987 

Mr.  CGI  ITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  orK»  again 
to  draw  tiie  attention  of  my  fellow  colleagues 
to  tiie  disease  neurofibromatosis  [NF].  or  Von 
Re(Minghausen's  disease  which  affects  over 
100,000  Afnericans.  One  baby  in  every  3,000 
bom  In  the  United  States  will  develop  NF. 
Caused  tjy  an  atMwrmal  gene  which  can  either 
be  inherited  from  one  parent  who  has  ttie  dis- 
ease or  tt^  result  of  a  gene  mutation  in  one 
of  the  parents,  it  is  a  mysterious  disease. 

For  mo^,  the  symptcxns  are  mild  and  a 
rK)rmal  lif^  can  t>e  lead.  Otiiers  develop  nerve 
arxj  sidn  kiumps  on  the  face  and  b(xiy.  Scolio- 
sis, curvature  of  the  spine,  is  very  corrHnon. 
Oiildren  with  NF  can  have  learning  disabilities 
or  be  overactive.  Rare  eye  and  ear  tumors 
can  resul^  in  blindness  or  loss  of  hearing. 
Bone  defdcts  can  be  present  at  t>irth.  Psycho- 
logical problems  often  arise  around  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  to  take  ttie  risk  involved 
with  the  children. 

At  this  time,  there  is  no  treatment  for  NF, 
just  ways  jto  treat  the  effects.  There  is  no  way 
of  prevenfing  NF,  nor  is  there  a  pre-natal  test 
to  tell  if  an  unborn  baby  has  tiie  disease.  Re- 
searcfiers.  are  trying  to  l<x»te  the  mutant  gene 
that  causes  the  disease.  Others  are  trying  to 
improve  rttettwds  of  diagnosing  and  treating 
the  effecti  of  NF. 

The  m^nth  of  May  has  been  prcxHaimed 
"Neurofibromatosis  Awareness  Month"  by 
Goverrwr  Dukakis  in  ttie  Commonwealth  erf 
Massachusetts.  Expanded  research  and  edu- 
cation ar4  tiie  only  way  a  cure  can  tie  found. 
We  must  be  aware  of  its  presence  and  the 
harm  it  can  cause.  People  everywtiere  must 
be  spared  the  agony  of  this  disease.  The  fight 
continues, 


HON.  ALEX  J.  McMillan 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IH  THX  HOUSK  OP  RKPRXSEMTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  commend  and  recog- 
nize two  of  my  constituents  wtio  will  receive 
the  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  Society  Award, 
wtiich  is  presented  to  ttie  outstanding  volun- 
teer in  the  United  States.  The  award  repre- 
sents tiie  volunteer  spirit  of  neighbor  helping 
neighbor  tiiat  the  early  French  philosopher 
and  historian  admired  about  American  society 
wtien  he  visited  this  country  in  1831.  This 
year,  awards  are  being  made  to  outstanding 
volunteers  In  each  State. 

My  constituents,  Jack  and  Dolly  Tate  of 
Charlotte,  NC,  epitomize  ttie  spirit  of  vdun- 
teerism  in  America.  Togettier,  they  have  tieen 
involved  ¥«th  more  than  50  different  civic, 
educatkmal,  governmental,  and  religious  orga- 
nizations, spanning  at  least  45  years  of  contin- 
uous service.  The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  area 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  a  community 
that  enthusiastk»lly  meets  its  needs  through 
volunteer  activity  and  Jack  and  Dolly  are  the 
kind  of  people  whose  proven  leadership  make 
this  activity  successful. 

I  remember  wtien  I  entered  the  work  force 
in  the  late  1950's.  Jack  tokj  me  that  his  life 
had  to  combine  his  religious  convictions  with 
his  Ixjsiness  ambitions.  That  meant  a  commit- 
ment to  community  service  for  Jack  and  his 
wife.  He  and  Dolly  have  continued  to  fulfill  this 
commitment  over  the  years  by  promoting  in- 
novative projects  to  stimulate  volunteer  work 
and  financial  support. 

Time  and  space  won't  permit  a  complete 
compilation  of  their  contritxjtions,  kxjt  I  woukj 
like  to  highlight  a  few  of  Jack  and  Dolly's 
achievements  and  accomplishments. 

Togettier,  Jack  and  Dolly  received  tiie  Al- 
gernon Sydney  Sullivan  Award  from  Davidson 
College  in  1960  for  their  outstanding  commu- 
nity sernce  work.  In  1986,  they  were  jointly 
tionored  with  ttie  Humanitarian  Award  from 
the  National  Ckjnference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

Both  are  dedk^ted  to  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  our  children.  They  organized  and 
founded  Oilld  Care  Resources,  Inc.  and  Jack 
served  as  the  group's  first  president.  This  or- 
ganization has  evolved  Into  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Charlotte-Mecklentxjrg  area  and  has  re- 
cently devekiped  an  innovative  plan  to  break 
government  dependency  of  mothers  and  ctiil- 
dren  by  recycling  direct  financial  support  into 
day  care  programs  ior  motiiers  wtio  want  to 
return  to  the  work  force.  Jack  is  now  a  vce 
president  and  chairman  of  tiie  recycling  fund. 
Jack  has  lobbied  strongly  for  increased 
commitment  of  the  Mecklenburg  (bounty  gov- 
ernment for  child  care  dollars  for  low-income 
families.  And,  indeed,  his  work  has  been  suc- 
cessful as  ttie  budget  for  ttiese  programs  has 
risen  from  $144,000  in  1962  to  $1.4  mitlk>n 
last  year. 

He  is  ctiairman  of  the  Chariotte-Mecklen- 
tiurg  Teen  (Center  and  serves  on  the  board  of 
associates  f(x  ttie  North  (Carolina  (MM  Advo- 
cacy Institute.  Jack  is  tXMud  presklent  fcx  the 
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Cities-in-Sctiools  Program  for  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg, a  member  of  ttie  txiard  of  trustees  of 
ttie  local  YMCA,  and  a  member  of  ttie  board 
of  trustees  for  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

In  1984,  tie  received  ttie  Liberty  Bell  Award 
for  Community  ServKe  from  ttie  Mecklenburg 
Bar  Aasociatkxi.  The  kx:al  United  Way  is  for- 
tunate to  have  Jack  serving  in  a  leaderstiip 
posiixm. 

Doily  is  chairman  of  the  government  rela- 
tions committee  f(x  United  Way.  She  is  com- 
missnner  emeritus  of  tiie  Chartotte-Mecklen- 
txjrg  Hospital  Auttiority  and  a  memtier  of  ttie 
tx>ard  of  directors  for  ttie  c(xnmunity  sctiool  of 
the  arts. 

In  additnn  to  tier  partnership  with  Jack  on 
many  projects  to  tielp  children,  stie  also  works 
with  ttie  elderly.  Dolly  is  a  memt)er  of  ttie  ex- 
ecutive committee  on  Ttie  Pines,  a  retirement 
center  in  Davkison,  NC,  and  serves  as  ttie 
chairman  of  its  health  committee. 

In  1973,  Dolly  was  ctiosen  as  C^itizen  of  ttie 
Year  for  the  Southern  Piedmont  Chapter  of 
the  National  Assoctatkm  of  Social  Workers.  In 
1978  stie  was  honored  as  ttie  outstanding 
alumni  for  Sweetbriar  College  and  in  1982  re- 
ceived the  Governor's  Award  for  vokinteer 
work  In  organlzatkin  and  administratkm. 

The  Ccxjncil  of  (Children  presented  her  with 
ttie  Dolly  Award,  which  was  named  after  her, 
to  recognize  her  as  ttie  1 982  Volunteer  of  ttie 
Year  in  children's  work.  And  in  1 983,  stie  was 
named  Woman  of  ttie  Year  by  Oiarlotte  radk> 
statK)n  WET. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  see,  it  is  quite  ap- 
propriate that  Jack  and  Dolty  Tate  have  been 
chosen  to  be  tionored  with  ttie  de  Tocqueville 
Award  representing  ttie  State  of  North  Caroli- 
na. If  Alexis  de  Tocc^ueville  was  amazed  at 
ttie  American  spirit  of  volunteerism  in  1831, 
tie  would  stand  in  awe  today  at  ttie  a(xx>m- 
plishments  of  so  many  Americans  like  Jack 
and  Dolly  Tate. 

While  Jack  and  Dolty  will  be  honored  on 
Monday,  April  27,  we  also  stiouki  tie  mindful 
of  ttie  millkins  of  ottier  Americans  who  under- 
stand ttiat  life  is  not  only  a  matter  of  self-fulfill- 
ment Rattier,  life  is  enrictied  t>y  fulfiiing  our 
obligatkin  of  service  to  ottiers. 


JOHN  W.  HECHINGER  AND  THE 
FIGHT  AGAINST  HANDGUNS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  artKle  in  the  Washington  Post,  Mr. 
John  W.  Hechinger  argued  persuasively  in 
favor  of  divestiture  of  stock  in  companies  that 
manufacture  handguns. 

It  is  said  ttiat  actkins  speak  louder  ttian 
words,  and  by  his  example,  Mr.  Hectiinger 
demonstrates  tiow  private  citizens  can  make  a 
difference.  Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Hechinger 
stopped  ttie  selling  of  tiandguns  in  his  large 
ctiain  of  hardware  and  lumtier  stores,  and  re- 
cently he  sold  his  shares  of  (Dolt  Industries  be- 
cause of  ttiat  company's  manufacture  of  Sat- 
urday night  specials. 
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Divestiture  can  be  a  potent  poMical  stata- 
ment,  and  I  (xxnmend  Mr.  Hechinger  for 
acting  on  his  convk^tkxw. 

The  artKle  foHows: 

Handgun  Deaths:  Last  Tear,  There  Whs 
106  IN  D.C.  Alohb 

IT'S  TIME  TO  STOP  THE  PROPRS  FBOM  HAKIHO 
SATUROAT  NICRT  SPECIALS 

I've  unloaded  my  stiares  of  stock  in  Colt 
Industries.  I  waited  a  year  or  two  in  hopes 
that  this  diversified  company  would  respond 
to  pleas  to  discontinue  that  portion  of  Colt 
Plrearms  that  makes  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials. 

Last  year  I  voted  by  proxy  against  the  di- 
rectors with  the  notation  that  they  were  ir- 
responsible in  not  stopping  production  of 
these  weapons— pistols  with  a  barrel  of  leas 
than  three  Inches  whose  only  purpose  Is  to 
threaten  and,  in  too  many  instances,  destroy 
human  life.  This  year  they're  stUl  making 
these  palm-concealable  weapons— and  I'm 
an  ex-shareholder  in  an  otherwise  fine  com- 
pany. Here's  why: 

Twenty  thousand  Americans  are  kiUed 
every  year  with  tiandguns  (in  1986,  there 
were  106  handgun-related  homicides  in  D.C. 
alone),  yet  neither  Congress,  the  federal 
government  nor  the  firearm  industry  Itself 
has  taken  strong  steps  to  police  these  prod- 
ucts. You  might  hear  it  argued  ttiat  the  Dia- 
trict  has  one  of  the  strongest  gun  laws  in 
the  country.  But  the  ease  of  tranqmrting 
these  weapons  from  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
other  nearby  states  makes  the  local  gun 
laws  insufficient. 

There  are  approximately  60  handgim 
makers  In  America  today,  ranging  from 
giants  such  as  Colt  Firearms  and  Sturm 
Ruger  to  small  manufacturers  that  produce 
no  more  than  10  to  20  handguns  each  year. 
To  many  Americans,  these  new  merchants 
of  death  are  nameless  and  faceless  strang- 
ers. But  they  are  daily  Increasing  the  odds 
that  you  or  a  loved  one  will  tie  killed  in 
America's  handgun  war.  Nothing  personal, 
they  say. 

In  the  United  States,  handgun  production 
is  an  almost  unrestricted  Industry.  An  indi- 
vidual need  only  pay  50  bucks  to  become  a 
manufacturer!  Unlike  many  American  in- 
dustries, the  handgun  makers  aren't  Iwund 
by  any  minimum  standards  in  safety,  size, 
construction  or  quality.  No  government 
agency  routinely  provides  studies  on  hand- 
gun safety. 

In  my  business,  a  regional  chain  of  hard- 
ware and  limilier  stores,  I  deal  hourly  with 
federal  regulations  designed  to  protect  my 
customers  In  the  use  of  certain  products.  In 
1963,  we  stopped  selling  handguns,  a  normal 
staple  in  many  stores  of  our  type.  I  realized 
then  that  handguns  are  a  potentially  dan- 
gerous product  whose  sales  should  l>e  care- 
fully monitored  and  controlled. 

But  the  handgun  makers  don't  agree. 
They  have  steadfastly  refused  to  Introduce 
their  own  safety  Innovations  or  support  leg- 
islative proposals  to  reduce  tiandgun  trage- 
dy. 

Despite  the  success  of  legislative  and  co- 
operate safety  programs  on  most  products, 
the  pistol  makers  tiave  lieen  Immune  to  reg- 
ulations. They  dont  even  have  to  provide  an 
instruction  manual  when  they  sell  a  hand- 
gun, much  less  a  safety  manual.  They  don't 
have  to  warn  children  away.  Include  any 
safety  devices  or  print  warnings  from  the 
surgeon  general. 

Instead,  they  help  to  bankroll  their  lobby- 
ing arm.  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
which  seeks  repeal  of  even  the  remaining 
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.  gun  lawa  in  our  country.  Their  profits 
helD  BUDDort  sneh  extremist  activities,  if 
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saying  the  air  oontroHers'  mistakes  are 

tn  hA  «rwitfajT«»ri   WaII  that*  •  aM  fkiA  nnri 


April  S3,  1987 


Ttie  a0wement  ttiat  ia  in  ttie  works  is  going  to 

Mminata  Itwa  waannna  itM   ahniM   kann   anri 
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first  to  use  nudear  weapons.  Most  of  the 
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Using  aircraft  to  replace  tiattlefieM  nuclear    versity.  He  has  spent  his  career  as  a  teacher 
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,  gun  laws  in  our  country.  Their  profits 
help  aippoat  mieh  extremist  activities.  If 
you  can  bdleve  It,  u  the  NRA's  lobbying 
— »r**W"  to  legaltae  the  nle  of  machine 
guns,  sUeneen  and  aimor-iriercing  bullets. 
WouM  pbanaaeeuUcal  companies  actively 
>«ip»igTi  against  laws  requiring  child-proof 
caps  or  automakers  against  seat  belts? 

There  is  hope,  howevw,  that  in  order  to 
pl7  their  trade  the  gun  makers  will  have  to 
introduce  new  product  controls.  Last  year, 
in  a  landmark  dectskm.  Maryland's  highest 
court  ruled  that  a  gun  manufacturer  can  be 
held  liable  for  the  consequoiees  of  selling 
handguns.  The  court  held  that  a  Maryland 
robbery  victim  could  ask  for  damages  from 
the  maker  of  the  Saturday  night  special 
used  to  Injure  him.  (An  attempt  to  overtiun 
that  dedsteD  was  defeated  by  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates  Just  last  week— in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  chief  use  of  these 
Is  criminal  aeUvity.)  At  least  75 
aaes  have  been  filed,  which  means 
the  gun  makers  are  in  for  a  tough  fight. 

Ironically,  the  firearms  industry  could 
long  ago  have  settled  the  debate  on  the  gun 
issue  by  distlngaishlng  between  concealable 
handgima— the  weapons  of  crime,  and  long 
guns,  rifles  and  shotguns— the  we^jons  of 
sport.  Without  restricting  the  use  of  long 
guns,  they  could  have  laid  down  the  rules 
and  worked  for  legislation  to  require  hand- 
gun Ueenslnc.  waiting  periods  and  back- 
ground checks  for  handgun  buyers  to  giuuxi 
against  harwigiiTMi  falling  into  criminal 
hands. 

The  time  has  come  to  draw  a  harder  line. 
We  need  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  these 
gun  makers  understand  the  consequences  of 
their  single-minded,  profit-motivated  ac- 
tions. One  way  is  for  individuals,  institu- 
tions and  others  who  have  investments  in 
these  companies  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  holdliigs.  Churches  divested  over  the 
early  dvQ  rights  issues.  Colleges,  universi- 
ties and  corporations  are  doing  so  now  in 
the  face  of  South  Africa's  vicious  apartheid. 

Divestiture  will  not  topple  these  giant 
conglomerates.  Handgiuis  do  make  money. 
but  they  are  ban&y  the  bread  and  butter  of 
diversified  companies  such  as  Colt  or  Smith 
and  Wesson.  Yet  by  letting  them  know  that 
*'¥"^g""»  are  an  increasingly  large  minus  to 
their  corporate  image,  we  may  help  nudge 
them  closer  to  making  the  change  necessary 
to  save  lives. 

Private  dtiaens  must  Join  together  to 
show  these  merchants  of  death  that  they 
can  no  longer  abdicate  responsibUity.  Let's 
hit  the  gunmakers  in  a  way  that  forces 
them  to  listen— through  tougher  national 
handgun  laws,  through  lawsuits  and,  most 
important,  by  raising  the  consciousness  of 
their  lioard  rooms. 


FAA  IS  PLATING  WITH  FIRE 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUsrrrs 

m  TBI  HOTISS  OF  RZPRSSEHTATTVES 

Tliunday.  AprU  23. 1987 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  woukj 
like  to  bring  to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues 
another  near  catastrophe  involving  three  sep- 
arate airline  inddents  in  the  skies  over  Texas 
andCaMomia. 

It  appears  to  me  that  ttw  FAA  is  playing 
with  fire.  Do  we  have  to  experience  a  midair 
colliaion  before  something  is  done  with  the 
FAA  air  traffic  controllers?  In  today's  Washing- 
ton Post.  FAA  Chief  DonakJ  Engen  is  quoted 
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tijf  saying  the  ak  controllers'  mistakes  are 
gfting  to  be  scnitinized.  Weil  that* s  aN  fine  and 
wen  but  wttat  do  we  do  in  the  meanthne. 
The  enormous  rise  in  midair  colNskxis  over 

£past  year  is  very  hard  for  me  to  compre- 
1  Where  does  the  blame  lie?  Is  It  pitot 
r,  or  the  air  traffic  controllers?  Wherever 
of  wlwever  shouUers  the  blame  for  these 
n^ar  coHistons  must  be  found.  What  we  have 
is  a  time  bomb  wtiose  tKkkig  is  almost 
through.  When  the  number  of  near  misses  in- 
cfease,  it's  only  a  matter  of  time  before  two 
plaries  meet.  The  system  is  not  as  safe  as  it 
used  to  be,  not  as  safe  as  it  shoukl  be,  and 
It  as  safe  as  it  coukl  be. 


INF  TALKS:  ELIMINATING 
WHAT  WE  SHOULD  KEEP  AND 
KEEPING  WHAT  WE  SHOULD 
ELIMINATE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  WISCONSIH 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  INF  negotia- 
tions are  on  a  very  fast  track.  It's  probably  too 
It  te  to  do  anything  now  to  slow  the  train.  But  I 
a^  worried  ttiat  we  are  on  an  express  headed 

the  wrong  directton. 
!  I  am  worried  in  part  about  the  denucleariza- 
ti6n  of  Europe.  As  long  as  the  West  is  at  a 
corwentional  disadvantage,  we  will  need  nu- 
ciear  weapons.  Yet,  the  original  proposal  to 
dbcuss  the  elimination  of  Intermediate-range 
nuclear  force  [INF]  missiles  of  a  longer  range 
has  r>ow  grown  like  Topsy  Into  talk  of  eliminat- 
ing all  nudear  weapons  from  the  continent  of 
Europe — while  ignoring  the  imbalance  in  corv 
ventxxwl  forces  tftat  woukJ  remain. 

For  example,  Ger)eral  Secretary  Gort>achev 
in  his  speech  this  month  in  Prague,  endorsed 
tite  eliminatton  of  the  tong-range  INF  missiles 
and  negotiations  on  short-range  INF  missiles. 
L^ter,  he  even  proposed  eliminating  short- 
rtnge  system,  too.  And,  in  the  Prague  speech, 
hp  also  erxkysed  proposals  for  a  nuclear  free 
zbne  in  Europe.  The  first  of  these  proposals 
came  from  the  United  States;  the  second  the 
United  States  seems  ready  to  embrace:  and 
tfte  third  proposal  which  is  being  advanced  by 
some  Europeans.  The  combination  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  the  denuclearization  of 
Europe. 

As  many  have  pointed  out,  we  are  dealing 
hpre  mainly  with  a  political  or  psychological 
problem,  rather  than  a  military  problem.  We 
would  still  have  some  4,600  nuclear  devices — 
nudear  artillery  shells,  landmines,  and  battle- 
fteki-range  missiles.  And  if  we  are  careful,  the 
elimination  of  the  k>ng-  and  short-range  INF 
taissiles  need  not  denuclearize  Europe.  Still, 
ttie  long-range  INF  missiles  were  first  installed 
to  deal  with  concerns  in  Europe  about  linking 
Jnited  States  nudear  forces  to  NATO's  de- 
fense. These  concerns,  while  dampened 
during  the  time  of  ttie  left's  protest  against  ttie 
deptoyment  of  the  Pershing  II  arxl  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  [GLCM's]  in  Europe, 
are  likely  to  erupt  again  now  that  the  missiles 
fpay  be  taken  out. 

But  ttiere  is  arwther,  nwre  important, 
reason  I  am  worried  about  the  INF  proposal. 
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The  aiyeement  ttutt  is  in  the  works  is  going  to 
elimiruie  ttie  weapons  we  shouM  keep  and 
ttie  weapons  we  shouM  eliminate. 

In  Europe,  we  are  talking  essentially  about 
ttiree  different  types  of  nudear  forces.  First, 
ttiere  are  the  kxig-range  INF  missiles,  with  a 
range  of  600  to  3,000  miles.  Our  Ill-advised 
propos|y  in  1981  was  to  eliminate  ttiose,  and 
ttie  Si^iets  have  now  taken  us  up  on  our 
offer.  $econd,  there  are  ttie  so-called  short- 
range  t«IF  missiies  of  ttie  range  of  300  to  600 
mHes.  Ttie  Soviets  have  offered  to  eliminate 
those,  too.  Seeing  tliat  we  tiave  no  missiles  in 
this  category,  and  ttie  Soviets  have  something 
on  ttie  order  of  140,  many  are  saying  this  is  a 
logKal  extenskxi  of  the  first  agreement  and  in 
fact,  a  good  deal.  Ttiird,  ttiere  are  ttiose 
weapons  that  are  positk)ned  near  the  front 
line  of  the  battle — so-called  battlefield  or  tacti- 
cal nudear  weapons,  such  as  landmines,  truly 
stKXt-range  missiles  and  nuclear  artillery.  Of 
ttie  mae  categories,  ttie  most  dangerous  is 
the  tacncal  or  battlefieki  nuclear  weapons. 

Ttiey  are  most  dangerous  because  ttiey  are 
near  the  front  If  conventional  warfare  were  to 
tireak  out  in  Europe,  ttie  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tMttie  tvould  immediately  put  ttiese  weapons 
under  pressure.  An  artillery  battle  about  to  be 
overrun  wouM  face  ttie  chCMce  of  using  its  nu- 
clear shells  or  k)sing  them.  Ttie  last  tiling  we 
need  In  ttie  tiypertense  early  days  of  a  war  is 
a  lot  of  requests  from  t>attlefield  commanders 
for  autiority  to  use  nuclear  weapons  liefore 
they  are  captured. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  interested  in 
arms  control  have  long  known  ttiat  we  needed 
to  move  nudear  weapons  far  away  from  ttie 
battlefiv>nt.  If  war  k>reaks  out,  we  want  to  tiave 
time— time  to  threaten  the  use  of  nudear 
weapons  if  the  conventional  war  is  going 
badly,  and  time  to  dedde  wtiether  to  use 
tiiem.  the  ideal  wouki  have  nuclear  weapons 
away  l^om  ttie  battlefiekJ  with  a  direct  line  of 
commi>nicatk>n  to  NATO  headquarters  and 
the  p<ilitk»l  dedsion  makers,  to  make  sure 
ttiat  nik:lear  weapons  are  not  used  premature- 
ly or  haphazardly.  It  is  widely  conceded  ttiat, 
once  nudear  weapons  are  used,  even  in  a 
tactical  situatkin,  we  could  end  up  in  an  all-out 
nudear  war.  Therefore,  we  want  to  make  sure 
we  ar4  not  under  heavy  pressure  to  use  nu- 
clear \*eapons  quKkly. 

But  the  agreement  ttiat  is  t>eing  contemplat- 
ed witti  the  Soviet  Unk>n  woukJ  make  it  Impos- 
sible to  depk)y  ttie  weapons  we  stiouM 
have— •namely  missiles  with  ranges  In  the  hun- 
dreds pf  miles — and  make  us  very  dependent 
on  the  weapons  we  should  be  getting  rki  of — 
namely  the  battlefield  nuclear  weapons  with 
ranges  of  zero,  for  landmines,  to  a  dozen  or 
so  mitas,  for  artillery  shells. 

In  v)|orking  on  policy  issues,  it  is  always  a 
good  i(lea  to  keep  in  mind  wtiat  we  are  trying 
to  do.  Most  arms  controllers  would  say  we  are 
trying  to  reduce  the  chances  of  nuclear  war 
txeaking  out  Ttie  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  superpowers  with  differing  inter- 
ests, so  ttiere  will  be  periodk:  rough  spots  or 
crises j  in  our  relationship.  What  arms  control 
shouM  try  to  do  is  reduce  the  chances  ttiat 
ttiese  crisis  will  lead  to  nuclear  war. 

To  do  ttiat  arms  control  tries  to  structure 
ttie  fo'ces  on  tioth  skies  through  agreements 
so  ttie  t  it  is  in  neittier  side's  interest  to  be  ttie 
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first  to  use  nudear  weapons.  Most  of  the 
issues  ttiat  arms  controllers  deal  with  are  in 
the  range  of  strategk;  issues.  For  example, 
the  vulneratiiUty  of  our  land-based  missiles 
creates  situattons  wtiere  one  skJe  or  ttie  ottier 
might  be  tempted  to  go  first.  Sik}-based  mis- 
siles can  be  taken  out  by  the  skJe  that  choos- 
es to  fke  fkst  Ttie  skle  that  shows  restraint 
and  is  wHIkig  to  fire  second  ends  up  with  no 
8ik>-based  missiles  to  fire.  That  provkles  a 
temptation  to  fire  first  Ttie  goal  of  arms  con- 
trd  is  to  remove  such  temptatnns  by  assuring 
that  no  advantage  accrues  to  he  wtio  fires 
first.  In  the  case  of  land-based  missiles,  we 
accomplish  that  goal  by  removing  the  missiles 
from  vulnerat>le  sitos  and  making  ttiem  mobile 
so  they  cannot  be  found.  In  Europe,  the  major 
temptation  stems  from  the  pressures  to  use 
battlefield  nudear  weapons  before  the  other 
skle  overruns  ttie  tiattiefiekJ. 

If  we  are  Interested  in  redudng  the  chance 
of  nuclear  war  breakkig  out  we  should  be 
working  to  replace  ttie  battlefield  nuclear 
weapons  with  weapons  that  don't  require  a 
hair-trigger.  In  1979,  when  we  proposed  de- 
ptoyment of  the  Pershing  ll's  and  GLCM's,  we 
took  out  1,000  t>attlefieki  nudear  weapons, 
thereby  affirming  the  objective  of  repladng 
battlefield  weapons  with  longer-range  missiles. 
In  ttie  Montebelto  decision,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministratk>n  agreed  to  remove  another  1,400 
battlefiekl  nudear  weapons  wtiile  longer-range 
missiles  were  being  deptoyed  in  Europe.  All  of 
this  was  good  arms  control — getting  nudear 
weapons  away  from  the  t>attlefield. 

I  am  not  suggesting  an  agreement  with  ttie 
Soviets  to  remove  the  battlefield  nuclear 
weapons.  Ttie  difficult  verification  problems 
associated  with  missiles  woukJ  be  nothing 
compared  to  the  problems  of  trying  to  verify  a 
t>an  on  battlefieki  nuclear  weapons,  some  of 
which  are  small  enough  to  be  carried  by  one 
man.  We  should  really  be  withdrawing  battle- 
fieW  weapons  unilaterally.  We  shoukJ  move 
out  ttie  battlefield  nuclear  weapons  and  put  in 
long  range  missiles,  whrch,  with  current  accu- 
racies, can  do  all  of  the  things  that  battlefield 
weapons  can  do,  but  are  far  enough  away 
from  the  front  not  to  come  under  "use  it  or 
tose  it"  pressures. 

But  the  danger  is  that  the  proposal  that  we 
are  discussing  with  the  Soviets,  the  so-called 
"double  zero"  proposal— zero  long-range  INF 
missiles  on  both  skies,  and  zero  short-range 
INF  missiles  on  both  skies— woukJ  make  ttiis 
kind  of  unilateral  restructuring  of  our  nudear 
forces  impossit>le. 

We  woukJ,  of  course,  still  have  aircraft  ca- 
pable of  delivering  nudear  bombs,  and  they 
wouW  be  t>ased  away  from  ttie  battlefield.  But 
when  hekJ  on  nuclear  alert,  ttiese  aircraft  are 
sitting  ducks  for  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  They 
invite  a  nuclear  first  strike.  And  these  aircraft 
are  dual  purpose  aircraft— most  will  be  deliver- 
ing conventtonal  ordnance  at  the  outtxeak  of 
the  war.  Ttien  if  the  conventkjnal  war  goes 
badly,  we  will  set  askJe  more  and  more  air- 
craft in  case  we  need  to  use  nudear  bombs. 
But  the  problem  with  this  is  that  if  the  war  is 
going  badly,  we  will  need  all  the  conventional 
ordnance  these  aircraft  can  deliver.  At  ttiat 
point  in  the  war,  we  don't  want  to  withhoW  our 
aircraft  to  refit  them  for  dropping  nudear 
bomt>s. 
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Using  akcraft  to  replaoe  tMttlefieM  nudear 
weapons  may  solve  one  prot)lem  but  create 
anottier.  All  in  all,  the  best  sokJtkMi  to  the  irv 
statiiiity  posed  by  battlefieW  nuclear  weapons 
is  to  replace  them  with  ttie  very  kinds  of 
weapons  we  are  planning  to  eliminate,  namely 
INF  missiles. 

Given  ttiat  vra  need  nudear  weapons  as 
tong  as  ttiere  is  a  conventkxial  imbalance, 
and  given  that  some  of  ttiese  weapons  shoukl 
be  in  Europe,  you  have  to  condude  ttiat  this 
dout>le-zero  agreement  with  ttie  Soviets  wNI 
have  us  eliminating  the  nudear  weapons  we 
stiouM  keep,  and  keeping  ttie  nudear  weap- 
ons we  shoukl  eliminato. 

All  administratiens  tiave  trout>le  keeping 
their  polk»es  coherent  But  this  administratkxi 
has  more  trouble  than  most  It  is  not  dear 
what  this  administratxxi's  objectives  are  in 
pursuing  the  proposed  INF  agreement  with 
the  Soviets.  Ttie  agreement  will  not  reduce 
the  probatMllty  of  nuclear  war — it  will,  in  fact 
make  it  impossit>le  to  restructure  our  forces  in 
order  to  reduce  the  probability  of  nudear  war. 
The  agreement  will  not  reduce  defense  budg- 
ets, since  these  weapons  are  but  minor 
txxiget  Hems.  Perhaps  it  will  lead  to  better  re- 
lations with  the  Soviets.  But  this  administratkxi 
has  always  sakj  it  is  against  agreements  for 
the  sake  of  agreements. 

We  have  got  to  wtiere  we  are  t>y  a  combi- 
natkxi  of  events  and  politk».  and  perhaps  we 
are  stuck  with  it  The  events  were,  first  a 
1979  dedsk>n  to  proceed  with  a  dual-track  of 
INF  negotiations  and  deployment  made  l>y 
the  NATO  allies  in  order  to  get  public  support 
in  Europe  for  the  Pershing  and  GLCM  deptoy- 
ments.  Second,  ttiere  was  ttie  ill-advised  1981 
offer  by  the  Reagan  administratton  to  elimi- 
nate kxig-range  INF  missiles  on  both  skies  in 
order  to  score  a  put}lk:  relattons  triumph  over 
ttie  Soviets.  Those  events  have  led  us  to 
wtiere  we  are.  Ttiere  is  now  great  pressure  to 
sign  an  agreement  that  is  presumat>ty  "good 
politk^"  for  both  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev, wtx)  needs  stature  in  order  to  shoukler 
askle  the  bureacrats  wtio  oppose  his  econom- 
k:  reforms,  and  PreskJent  Reagan,  wtio  needs 
relief  from  his  Iran-Contra  problems. 

But  the  ganne  is  not  over.  The  big  question 
remains:  Will  the  administration  and  the  allies 
pull  themselves  together  and  get  us  unstuck 
from  an  arms  control  position  ttiat  simply  does 
not  make  a  lot  of  sense? 
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veraity.  He  has  spent  his  career  as  a  taactwr 
and  principal  hi  the  PWtaiMphia  school 
system,  and  is  currently  serving  as  ttie  presi- 
dent of  ttie  Philadelphia  Assodalton  of  School 
Administrators. 

Daniel  J.  McQinle/s  record  of  servne  to 
the  young  people  of  Ptiiladelptiia  has  not 
gone  urmotksed,  and  I  am  proud  to  joki  with 
the  Irish  Society  in  honoring  this  disikiguishad 
educator. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DANIEL  J. 
McGINLEY 


A  TOAST  TO  THE  BREWERS 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

OP  wiscomni 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukl  like  to  congratulate  ttie  Milwaukee 
Brewer  organtzatk>n  for  tying  ttie  t>est  start  in 
major  league  baseball  history,  13  to  0.  Brewer 
fever  is  running  rampant  ttvough  Wisconsin.  In 
ttie  preseason,  ttie  Brewers  were  p»ked  to 
finish  in  sixth  or  seventh  place,  but  now  many 
are  chanting  "Number  One." 

Brewer  fans  have  always  tiad  a  great  spirit 
Now  with  this  winning  streak,  they  are  going 
wild.  Ttie  Brewers  are  ttie  pride  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  talk  of  the  Natton.  This  team  is  really 
giving  ttie  fans  something  to  scream  about 

On  April  15,  Juan  Nieves  pitdied  a  no 
hitter.  Easter  Sunday,  going  into  the  bottom  of 
the  ninth,  the  Brewers  were  down  by  three 
njns.  Then  with  two  men  on,  Rob  Deer,  Mil- 
waukee's leftfiekler,  hit  a  three-run  homer  to 
tie  the  game  at  4  to  4.  With  two  outs  and  one 
man  on  base.  Dale  Sveum  hit  a  2-run  homer 
to  win  ttie  game,  6  to  4. 

I  woukJ  like  to  thank  the  Brewer's  PreskJent 
Allan  "Bud"  Selig,  ttieir  manager,  Tom  Trebel- 
hom,  and  ttie  entire  Brewer  organizatkxi  for 
the  excitement  ttiey  have  given  Wsconsvi  and 
the  Natton.  It  is  this  kind  of  accomplishment 
and  prkle  which  brings  some  joy  and  excite- 
ment to  this  serious  worid.  Likewise,  it  re- 
minds us  in  Washington  that  there  is  a  worM 
t)eyond  ttie  t>ettway. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PEirNSTLVANIA 
TH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  23,  1987 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  the  Irish  Society  of  Philadelphia  in  honor- 
ing Mr.  Daniel  J.  McGinley,  who  will  receive 
the  Irish  Society's  "Annual  Award  for  Educa- 
ttonal  Excellence"  on  April  29,  1987. 

Mr.  McGinley,  wtiose  parents  immigrated 
from  Donnegal,  has  spent  a  lifetime  educating 
the  children  of  Ptiiladelphia.  After  graduating 
from  North  Cathdk;  High  School,  he  went  on 
to  LaSalle  College,  and  eventually  earned  a 
masters  degree  in  educatkxi  from  Temple  Uni- 


NAFCU'S  20TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODB  ISLAim 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSKMTATIVIS 

Thursday.  AprU  23,  1987 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966 
over  50  credit  unkxi  leaders  met  ki  Los  Ange- 
les to  exptore  the  possibility  of  a  nattonal 
trade  associatk>n  located  in  our  Natton's  cap- 
ital whrch  would  have  one  specific  and  over- 
riding task:  to  shape  directly  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulattons  under  whk:h  Federal  credit  unwns  op- 
erate. As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  the  Natkxial 
Associatton  of  Federal  Credit  Untons  was  in- 
corporated on  April  26,  1967.  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  today  to  extend  my  heartiest  corigratula- 
tkxis  to  NAFCU  on  the  occaakKi  of  its  20th 
anniversary. 
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Dr.  Edward  Teller,    American 
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Cancer  Society.  In  addttkxi,  Jeny  is 

•   nirranllhnMri   manrfi^  nf  Mia   Vtlaaimu   Uall 
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In  the  short  time  since  Ks  foundkig,  the  Law    annual  budget  was  growing  to  weN  over  $2 
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hospitals  raproaant  around  47  parcant  of  the 
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fourth  tvni  tti  ttM  linM  of  Ms  inception,  i  hive 
had  the  opportunMy  towalch  NAFCli  grow 
ton  e  one  peraon  ofRoe  to  en  essocletwn 
leineeeiillny  over  700  Federal  oedtt  uniont 
videmptoyinooww  30  indMduele.  NAFCU's 
feenwndoue  grawlh  hee  only  tieen  equeled  t>y 
to  expert  eMi^  to  identify,  etudy,  end  lepcB- 
lent  ieeuee  of  concero  to  Federal  credK 

(Xer  tie  leet  20  yeera.  I  heve  had  countless 
oocMtone  to  vrartc  with  NAFCU  on  iaeues  of 
cnioW  iraporfnoe  to  Federal  cradM  unione, 
end  hive  ihMye  held  in  high  eeleeni  to  pro- 
feeelonel,  raepeded,  end  effective  repraeents- 
tion  on  Cipitol  HK  As  ch^man  of  the  House 
oenong  uuiwiinee  i  nioMr  me  poenve  nipaci 

4Ah^i4  Mk^    -■---*  -  ^*  -        »-  —    W^i^  b»  Tiitf T II  II    ^«k^« 

mn  Hie  anocanon  nas  nao  n  nrannng  uon- 
giees,  perticulefty  niembers  of  ttw  conwnittee, 
on  imOmb  of  importenoe  to  the  credH  union 
community.  NAFCU  has  done  this  through  ef- 
fectlve  lohbying  end  through  the  ueefui  infor- 
mation in  to  pubBceBons  the  Federal  CredK 
IMon  end  Updeto.  For  tfteee  reasons,  I  ap- 
pradale  our  strong  reiattonstiip  over  the  years 
end  look  foniwd  to  wortcing  with  NAFCU  to 
adttaee  cruciel  Federal  credit  union  issues  in 
Itie  future. 

Mr.  Speeker,  I  invita  you  and  all  of  our  col- 
leaquee  to  Join  me  in  oongretutaUng  the  Na- 
tlonei  Association  of  Federal  CredH  Unions  on 
to  20th  wwiversMy.  I  hope  NAFCU's  next  20 
yaara  are  mailtad  with  the  same  level  of  suc- 
cess, profeeitonatom  and  service  to  the  credrt 
union  community  es  were  the  first  20. 


A  SALUTE  TO  STANFORD 
UMIVKHSITY 


HON.  ERNEST  L  KONNYU 

OrCAUrORMIA 
or  TUB  HOUSS  OF  RSPBKSDITATrVES 

Thunday.  AprU  23. 1987 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  am  privileged 
to  rsprasont.  In  the  12th  District  of  CaNfomia, 
one  of  the  finest  educational  institutkxn  In  the 
world,  Stanford  University. 

Stanford  is  praparing  to  celebrate  the  100th 
annivsrsary  of  ttte  laying  of  to  cornerstone 
next  monit),  having  grown  from  a  horse  farm 
oamad  by  to  founder,  l.eland  Stanford,  to  an 
educatkMial  inslitulion  that  has  patented  111 
inventions  Inckjding  such  diverse  devetop- 
merto  as  gene-spicing,  computer  time-sfw- 
ing.  the  birth  control  piN,  the  IQ  test  and  vita- 
min C. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  some  of 
the  ways  Stanford  University  has  touched,  and 
in  many  cases  changed,  ttw  lives  of  every 
Americsn. 

The  birth  control  pil.  devatoped  by  Stanford 
chemist  Carl  DJerassi,  1960. 

Vitamin  C,  Not>el  Prize  winner  Linus  Pauling, 
1966. 

Heert  transplants.  Dr.  Norman  Shumway. 
1968. 

Laser  eye  surgery,  opfilttalmohsgists  Milton 
FkKks  and  Christian  Zweng,  1963. 

The  IQ  test.  Dr.  Lewis  Termen,  1916. 

Gene-splicing,  Dr.  Herbert  Boyer.  1973. 

The  wind  tunnel,  William  Durand.  1918. 

The  laser,  pfiysies  professor  Arthur  Schaw- 
kMv  and  phyridst  Chartes  H.  Townes,  1956. 
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hydrogen  tmmb.  Dr.  Edward  Teller,    American 

a  cunant 


T)|B  aarobie,  Alan  Akler.  1966. 

TUB  one-hand  basketbaM  shot.  Angeto 
"Hank"  Luisetti.  1937. 

m»  athletw  shoes,  Philip  Knight.  1962. 

FOottMUI's  T  formatton,  Clark  Shaughnessy, 
1939. 

The  football  huddto,  Glenn  Scobey  "Pop" 
Warner.  1925. 

T)|B  transislor.  William  ShocMey.  1948. 

T1^  computer  mouee,  Douglas  Engelt>art, 
1964 

C(|nnputerized  airline  reservatk)r)s,  Oliver 
Whil^,  1957. 

TTb  music  synthesizer,  Joftn  Chowning, 
1974 

IBM  computers.  Arthur  Samuel,  1949. 

Arffkaal  intemgimce,  John  McCarthy,  1961. 

Ccpfnputer-assisted  teacfiing,  Pal  Supples 
arxl  ^Khard  Atkinson,  1966. 

TtB  nrMcroprocessor,  Mercian  E.  'Ted"  Hoff, 
196a 

Conputer  tin)e-stiaring,  John  McCarttiy, 
1956| 

Na|)alm.  chemistry  professor  Philip  Leigh- 
ton,  1945. 

Flamethrowers,  PtiiKp  Leighton,  1942. 

Raldar,  Russell  Varian,  Sigurd  Varian  and 
William  Hansen,  1939. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  products  and  projects  devetoped  t>y 
Starjord  University  that  have  changed  the 
world  we  Hve  In.  I  salute  the  university  for  to 
many  advances  and  actwvements.  I  am  horv 
ored  to  represent  Stanford  and  to  students 
and  emptoyees  during  this  historic  100th  Con- 
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25TH  ANNIVERSARY  WITH 
WKRC  RADIO 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 
I|r  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Thunday,  April  23. 1987 

Mr'  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  igreat  pride  tfiat  I  draw  attentton  to  a 
friena  and  an  outstanding  citizen  from  my  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Jerry  Thomas.  I  congratulate  Jerry  on 
his  asth  anniversary  with  WKRC  radk>  wtiere 
he  can  be  heard  daily  between  5:30  to  10 
a.m.  Monday  to  Friday.  Currently,  Jerry's  show 
Is  the  top  rated  morning  show  in  Cincinnati 
whcli  Is  not  surprising  conskjering  his  colorful 
personality  on  the  air. 

0\MBr  the  years  Jerry  has  entertained  his 
radk>  listeners  with  such  vones  as  Usual  Lee 
Won^  (the  Chinese  weatherman),  H.D.  Ught- 
foot,  Ithe  RevererxJ  Barton  Sharp,  and  his  corv 
stanC  compankm.  Granny.  Also.  Jerry  ap- 
peared as  cohost  on  the  former  "P.M.  Maga- 
zine" seen  on  Channel  12  (WKRC-TV)  1984- 
85.  He  also  hosted  channel  12's  "Bowling  for 
Dollars"  program  for  1  year  and  was  the  host 
for  channel  12's  "Afternoon  Movie"  where  he 
use  his  comedk:  talents  to  entertain  viewers 
during  the  commercial  tyeak  periods. 

Jery  is  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  for 
his  ifftegrity  and  tireless  servk»  in  the  commu- 
nity. Jerry  served  as  chairman  Mother's 
Mardi,  of  March  of  Dimes.  Also,  he  Is  a  board 
men  i)er  of   the   Cincinnati   chapter   of   ttie 
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Cancer  Society.  In  addttkxt,  Jeny  is 
board  member  of  the  Wesley  Hall 


Nursing  H  sme. 

Jerry  is  admired  for  his  many  yeers  of  serv- 
ice with  tT  s  Muscular  Dystropfiy  and  American 
Heart  As^odattons  where  he  haa  received 


awards  frpm  both  organizations  attestkig  to 
his  contributk)n8.  hie  also  plays  in  numerous 
golf  outin)|s  for  cfiaritable  purposes  and  lends 
his  talent  as  master  of  ceremonies  for  many 
smaller  charitat>le  functk>r)s. 

Very  often  on  this  fkxx,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
talk  of  tfungs  MnaX  are  wrong  and  of  great  evils 
that  need  to  be  corrected.  It  is  for  nw  both  a 
pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be  able,  on  this  oc- 
caskxi,  to  speak  of  something  ttwit  is  very 
right  and  ttiat  deserves  our  tritxjte  and  our 
praise.  That  is  the  distinguished  career  of 
Jeny  Tho^nas,  a  man  dedk:ated  to  entertain- 
ing and  hoping  others  and  his  community. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
ANCE  FOUNDATION 


ION.  BOB  McEWEN 


OP  OHIO 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVZS 

"munday,  AprU  23.  1987 

Mr.  McgWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1985,  a  very 
worthwhile  activity  was  started  to  assist  law 
enforcement  agerK:ies  across  the  country  in 
their  incre*singly  costly  fight  against  narcotk», 
special  criies,  and  terrorism. 

It  was  then  ttiat  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Poundatkxi  [LEAF]  was  founded  by 
Polk»  Col.  Hert>ert  Bryant,  Jr.,  as  a  mucfv 
needed  servKe  for  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  a  seven-State  area  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  am  pleased  that  Ohio  has  now  been 
Included  in  the  geographk»l  area  supported 
t>y  ttte  foundation. 

The  specialized  equipnwnt  in  ttw  LEAF  in- 
ventory incudes  heavy  armored  cars,  annored 
personnel  carriers,  armored  forklifts,  armored 
cranes,  aad  other  specialized  tactk^l  equip- 
ment arxi  transport  vetireies.  This  type  of 
equipment  coukJ  not  otherwise  be  available  to 
individual  poiKe  agencies  because  of  high 
cost  and  liequired  equipment  operatkxi  exper- 
tise. The  equipment  comes  from  private  and 
govemnient  sources  arxl  wtiere  rtecessary  is 
redesigned  t>y  LEAF  personnel  to  serve  spe- 
cial law  erforcement  needs.  Personnel  from 
LEAF  service  and  maintain  tfiis  equipment  on 
a  daily  t>asis  so  that  it  is  instantly  availat>le  to 
police  agencies  as  required. 

Day-tCMjay  operations  are  handled  t>y  a  full- 
time  diredtor  and  one  assistant  Additkmal 
sworn  poilce  personnel  required  are  assigned 
and  pakf  by  ttie  various  State  and  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  which  LEAF  serves. 
This  group  of  personnel  operates  under  ttie 
name  of  ARGUS  [Arrrrared  Response  Group 
United  States]. 

The  initfal  training  of  polk»  agencies  in  ttie 
use  of  this  equipment  is  provkled  by  ARGUS 
personnel  and  followup  training  is  carried  out 
on  a  conHnuing  t>asis.  Agencies  such  as  ttw 
FBI  Hostape  Rescue  Team,  U.S.  Federal  Pro- 
tective SetvKe  Polne,  U.S.  Capitol  Polkw.  and 
many  State  and  local  polne  agencies  have 
been  trained  and  are  presently  using  ttwse 
special  vehksles. 
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In  the  short  time  tinea  to  founding,  the  Law 
Enforcemem  Assistance  Foundation  has  pro- 
vkled a  signifk^nt  sennce  to  the  community, 
reaotving  four  crisis  hostage  situatnns  with  no 
hamn  to  indivMuala.  The  innovative  tactKS  and 
uraque  equipment  uaad  by  LEAF  dearty  made 
ttw  dHference  In  these  situatk)n8. 

We  are  all  aware  of  ttw  problems  caused  by 
narcotes,  special  crises,  and  terrorism.  ProvM- 
ing  the  special  means  to  deter  these  problems 
is  ttw  goal  of  ttw  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like  to  commend  sev- 
eral of  ttw  people  who  have  been  instnjnwrv 
tal  in  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation's solkl  success: 

Hon.  GeraM  L  BalHes,  Governor,  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia. 

Hon.  Edwin  L  Pittman,  attorney  general, 
State  of  Mississippi. 

Hon.  John  R.  Isom.  sheriff,  Loudoun 
County,  VA. 

Hon.  Paul  L  Banett.  sheriff.  Wanen  County, 
MS. 

PoHce  Col.  J.C.  Hertwrt  Bryant  Jr.,  com- 
mander, Annored  Response  Group  United 
States. 

John  W.  Hanes.  Jr.,  Chainnan.  LEAF  Advi- 
sory Board. 

Capt  John  V.  Seakx:k,  deputy  commander. 
Armored  Response  Group  United  States. 

These  individuals  are  performing  a  valued 
service  to  our  country  and  I  personally  thank 
them  for  their  dedicatkin  and  commitment 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

annual  budget  was  growing  to  well  over  $2 


Lyn  is  a  friend  and  adviser  who  wHI  certainly 
be  missed.  I  wish  her  well  in  ttw  years  atwad. 
and  thank  her  for  years  of  sarvwe  to  the 
people  of  ttw  Santa  Clare  Valley. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  OUTER 


TRIBUTE  TO  LYN  REYNOLDS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALirORIf  lA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1987 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaKfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukj  like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
community  worker  wtio  for  the  last  10  years 
has  given  unselfishly  of  her  time  and  talents 
to  the  people  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Lyn  ReynoWs  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Washington,  with  a  B.A.  degree  In  business 
administratk>n.  She  was  the  women's  news 
editor  for  the  Yakima  HerakJ  RepubHc  in 
Yakima,  WA  from  1964  until  1971.  In  1971. 
she  became  executive  director  of  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Yakima  County,  a  positton  she 
hekl  until  becoming  executive  director  for 
Planned  Parenthood  of  Santa  Clara  County  in 
1975. 

Lyn  had  done  an  outstanding  Job  in  a  de- 
manding and  often  controversial  posttkxi.  A 
total  professwnal,  she  has  conducted  herself 
in  a  responsit>le.  intelligent  and  capat>le 
manner.  Pertwps  her  greatest  acconiplish- 
ment  is  the  vwrk  she  has  done  to  develop 
strong  support  for  her  organizatk>n,  by  buikling 
bridges  of  commurNcatk)n  with  local,  State 
and  Federal  office  holders.  She  has  been  a 
frenwndous  asset  to  our  community. 

At  a  time  when  Federal  support  for  commu- 
nity agencies  has  twcome  unreliable,  Lyn  as- 
tutely has  devetoped  and  implemented  a  plan 
that  has  reduced  her  agency's  dependence 
on  Government  funds  from  75  percent  in  1976 
to  26  percent  today.  Lyn  was  able  to  accom- 
plish this  shift  while  planned  parenthood's 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

ormcwToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPSESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukf  like  to  take 
ttw  opportunity  to  call  the  attentkxi  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  outstanding  honor  being 
awarded  to  a  community  leader  of  ttw  21st 
Congresaonal  District  of  New  York.  Robert 
Outer. 

Rotwrt  Outer,  known  to  everyorw  as  Bob,  is 
this  year's  recipient  of  the  20th  Annual  Merito- 
rious Award,  sponsored  by  the  Exchange  Club 
of  Southern  Dutchess,  the  largest  sennce  ckjb 
in  Dutchess  County.  NY. 

Bob  is  vkw  prmklent  of  Command  Broad- 
cast Group  which  encompasses  the  fdknnng 
statxms:  WBNR,  WSPK  of  Beacon,  NY; 
WINR,  of  Binghamton,  NY;  WCSR,  of  Scran- 
ton,  PA.  Listing  all  of  Bob's  persorwl  acoom- 
plishnwnts  and  community  involvements 
wouW  indeed  take  pages.  But  it  is  his  corv 
cerrwd  and  erwrgetx:  efforts  on  twtwif  of  his 
feltow  man  and  colleagues  that  has  distin- 
guistwd  this  man  and  earned  ttwir  respect 

The  meritorkxjs  awanJ  is  a  great  honor  and 
it  is  bestowed  this  year  on  a  richly  deserved 
gentleman. 

Both  through  the  Exchange  Ckjb  of  South- 
em  Dutcfwss  and  through  his  own  involve- 
ments. Bob  has  twen  an  example  to  all  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  the  future  of  our 
comnnunities. 

Please  join  nw  in  congratulating  him  on  this 
honor.  It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  bring  him  to 
the  attentkxi  of  my  colleagues  today. 


RX  FOR  IMPROVED  RURAL 
HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KBFRESENTATIVES 

ITiursday.  AprU  23,  1987 

Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as  a 
member  of  the  Rural  Health  Care  Coalltkxi.  I 
am  endorsing  its  efforts  to  respond  to  the 
growing  crisis  in  our  rural  health  care  industry. 
The  Rural  Health  Care  Preservatkxi  Act,  the 
Medk:are  mral  hospital  anwndnrwnts,  and  the 
peer  review  organizatton  due  process  and 
equity  anwrxlments  are  just  a  beginning  as 
Congress  addresses  the  revokjttonary 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  delivery 
and  ttw  financing  of  health  care  servkws  in 
our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  about  2.700  njral 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  today.  Many  of 
these  are  experiencing  finarxaal  diffk:ulties.  In 
fact  some  studies  indKSte  ttwt  as  many  as 
600  of  these  hosptols  may  ctose  by  1990. 

Rural  hospitals  are  a  vital  part  of  ttw  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  in  their  communities.  Rural 
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hospitals  repraaant  around  47  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  U.S.  hospilala.  baaad  upon 
1984  figures;  ttwse  instituttorw  serve  about  95 
mUKon  people  or  45  percent  of  ttw  U.S.  popu- 
latton.  In  fact  about  345  of  the  Melon's  naal 
hospitals  are  their  communHiaa'  sole  souroea 
of  health  care.  If  these  hospitals  ware  to 
ctoae.  access  to  health  care  for  the  eklerty, 
the  poor,  and  ttw  young  wouW  be  significantly 
impeded. 

Because  most  njral  hospitals  are  smaH,  a 
tow  occupartcy  rate  makes  It  diffkailt  to  cover 
fixed  costs,  accumulate  operating  capital,  or 
otitaki  financing  for  needed  capital  improwa- 
merto.  The  result  of  a  hospital's  financial  de- 
terioratkx>  is  loss  of  staff,  phyatoal  plant  dato- 
rioratkxi.  and  an  inability  to  attract  or  retain 
quality  physicians.  In  1984.  almost  30  peroerrt 
of  njral  hospitals  reported  an  operating  deficM 
for  patient  care  of  greater  than  6  percent  This 
is  an  IndKatxxi  that  many  of  our  rural  hospi- 
tals nwy  be  taking  the  first  step  toward  their 
ultimate  demise. 

Another  problem  factog  njral  hospitals,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  current  depressed  state  of  the 
ecommy  of  rural  America  As  the  stiift  in  ttw 
populatkxi  to  ttw  Natton's  urt>an  areas  contin- 
ues, the  proportkxi  of  our  rural  hospitals'  pa- 
tients increasingly  become  ttw  oU,  the  poor, 
and  ttKwe  who  lack  health  insurance. 

In  addttton,  since  atxxjt  50  percem  of  aU 
njral  hospitals  are  tax  supported,  the  present 
depressed  economy  limto  a  community's  abtt- 
ty  to  adequately  maintain  to  hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  also  suggest  that  ttw 
Medk:are  prospective  payment  system  [PPS] 
has  contributed  to  the  operating  and  econom- 
k:  deterkiratton  of  our  mral  hospitals.  The  tow 
occupancy  rates  of  these  operattons  make  it 
dmcult  to  offset  losses  from  reduced  Medi- 
care revenues.  In  fact,  compared  to  urtMn 
hospitals,  rural  hospitals  are  comperwated  at 
a  tower  rate  for  ttw  same  procedures.  This  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  costs  are  less 
in  njral  areas.  PPS  regulattons  also  require 
lower  wage  adjustments  for  our  rural  hospitals 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  ttwse  hospi- 
tals must  compete  with  urban  hospitals  for  the 
same  latxx  pool.  Finally,  njral  hospitals  cannot 
take  advantage  of  finartcially  benefkaal  ar- 
rangements for  the  teaching  and  care  of  the 
eWeriy  or  the  poor  as  can  the  urtwn  hoapitals. 
Mr.  Speaker,  most  small  njral  hoapitals 
have  not  seen  an  overall  improvement  in  ttwir 
financial  oorxlittons  since  the  advent  of  ttw 
PPS  system.  In  1984.  Medk:are  patients  made 
up  40  percent  of  njral  hospital  admisskxw  and 
46  percent  of  patient  days;  for  urt>an  hospi- 
tals, the  figures  were  34  pereert  and  43  per- 
cent respectively.  Due  to  this  dependence  on 
Medkare  patients  and  the  probable  tightening 
of  future  PPS  reimbusement  poKciea.  snwH, 
njral  hospitals  can  took  fonrard  to  an  even 
greater  worsening  in  ttwir  overall  financial 
cor>dttk>ns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beHeve  that  our  Rural  Health 
Care  Coalitton  has  taken  a  very  positive  first 
step.  TTiis  step  must  be  taken  in  order  to  ad- 
dress the  urantended  corwequerxws  of  the 
polk:ies  that  originally  were  instituted  to  allevi- 
ate the  crisis  in  our  health  care  industry,  but 
that  now  threeten  the  viability  of  many  of  our 
njral  hospitals.  These  consequences  are,  in 
my  opinton,  the  cause  of  wt»y  many  of  our 
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nwcSnl  doclow  tn  now  fomd  to  pftcticc 


doclow  tn  (fe- 

nMiflcinc  in  our  rural 

rMuN,  of 


Tills  Irat  tlip  can  mom  as  «w  impatus  to 
iwMiM  Vm  fWQtflM  affscts  Of  sonio  of  lhM8 
poKHs  wn  R  cm  nsp  n  wnonn  ■  omis  lor 
MMnlW  iMMRilt  in  11m  funi  hoMh  care  ir>- 
dutky.  Our  •ftorli  tlwuld  te  g— r»d  toward 
impioiAig  t»  dalwafy  of  haaWi  care  to  the 
nnl  aUarty  and  Iha  mral  poor.  In  addWon.  a 
aida  banatt  of  our  afforta,  and  maytM  as  int- 
portanl.  wM  ba  that  the  njral  young  w«  tie 
1  by  improwamenta  In  rural  health 


Again.  Mr.  Spaakac  the  coalition's  efforts 
ara  a  good  irat  atap  and  I  command  my  cd- 
laaguaa  for  thair  d^yanca  in  attemptirtg  a  so- 
hjion  to  tNa  problam.  I  also  urge  my  cd- 
laaguaa  in  ttia  Houaa  to  join  our  efforts  in  rec- 
tifying ttw  pradteamant  that  ttveatens  our  rural 
hoapNala.  Ttta  fob,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  far  from 
over. 


NUCLEAR  TESTINO  DOES  NOT 
STRENGTHEN  ODR  SECURITT 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

oPMissoumi 
nr  THK  HOUn  or  RCPBISKIfTATTVBS 

Thunday.  April  23. 1987 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  "A  shaft  of 
ight  cutting  Into  the  darkness"  was  how  Presi- 
danl  John  F.  Kennady  deacrtied  the  1963 
agraamonta  on  imiling  nudear  testing.  Out 
pwpoae  today  is  to  continue  in  ttwt  spirit  We 
do  so  for  one  ovankflng  raaaon:  A  mutual,  re- 
ciprocal, verifiable  ban  on  nuclear  weapons 
testa  la  in  our  inlarasL 

The  maior  ctMaengo  facing  our  nattonal 
loadaraWp  is  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  our 
Nation  and  our  aies  while  redudng  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  We  must  meet  this 
chaisnge.  UnM  1961,  every  Presklent  since 
Bsanftower  has  made  H  his  goal  to  achieve  a 
oomprahensive  test  ban  treaty.  The  fnjstratnn 
and  impatience  of  the  American  people  has 
been  increaalngly  dear  with  the  lack  of 
prograas.  Last  year,  this  House,  in  a  bipartisan 
statement  on  battalt  of  ttie  American  people, 
caied  for  a  ban  on  testing. 

Nam  a  is  time  for  us  again  to  make  our 
voices  heard.  Yesterday,  the  United  States 
detonated  another  nudear  tesL  This  brings  to 
four  ttie  number  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
tests,  two  eadt,  in  just  the  last  2  weeks.  This 
new  round  of  tasting  is  an  unmistakable  signal 
of  an  exparKing  arms  race.  Both  sides  are 
trapped  in  tfw  cyde  of  new  weapons  develop- 


John  Kennedy  had  it  right  in  1963.  He  sM: 
In  today's  world,  a  nations'  security  does 
not  always  increase  as  Its  arms  Increase 
when  its  adversary  is  doing  the  same,  and 
unlimited  competition  in  the  testinc  and  de- 
velopment of  new  types  of  destructive  nucle- 
ar weapons  will  not  make  the  world  safer 
(or  either  side. 

I  Strongly  boiovo  that  a  mutual  nuclear  war- 
head taating  moratorium  is  a  reasoned  and 
forceful  initiative  to  move  us  toward  a  stable 
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eqNbrlum  In  nudear  fOrcea.  We  and  tfw 
SoMat  Union  have  more  ttian  erxiugh  nudear 
w^spnns  to  daatory  tfw  worW  aaveral  timea 
over.  Our  nudear  foroaa  have  never  been 
strprtger,  and  our  weapons  are  more  accurate 
beeauae  we  enjoy  a  aignilicant  technological 
degree  over  tfte  Soviet  Unton.  This  ban  ia  in 
out  intereat  It  wouM  serve  us  well  to  prevent 
th4  furltier  modemizainn  of  Soviet  nuclear 


fhia  legialBtton  contains  rigorous  Inspectton 
prdvisfons.  It  limits  nudear  tests  to  ttie  one  kii- 
ot^  level  we  can  independently  verify.  We 
wit  krww,  immediately,  if  the  Soviets  cheat 
W^also  know  that  ttie  concern  over  the  reli- 
abvty  of  weapons  is  a  holtow  excuse  because 
ttia  vast  majority  of  reliability  checks  ara  me- 
channal. 

\|Ve  need  to  act  today.  Ttie  arms  race  does 
nol  make  our  world  safer  nor  guarantee  our 
futsre.  And  again,  I  want  to  quote  Presklent 
JoAn  F.  Kennedy.  He  made  dear  that  new  ini- 
tiafves  have  risks  but— 

*'  *  *  the  far  greater  risks  to  our  security 
ar^  the  risks  of  unrestricted  testing,  the  risk 
of  a  nuclear  arms  race,  the  risk  of  new  nu- 
clear powers,  nuclear  pollution,  and  nuclear 

fhe  language  of  this  bill  will  strengttien  ttie 
mohientum  of  arms  contrd  and  can  only  bol- 
ster future  negotiatxxis.  We  own  it  to  our 
selves,  and  our  diikjren  to  challenge  the  Sovi- 
ets to  stop  nudear  testing.  Ttiis  is  a  first  step. 
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Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duto  the  filevada  Wridemess  Designatk)n  Act 
of  1987,  legislatKin  which  will  go  far  toward 
pr«Berving  of  ttie  rugged  tieauty  of  Nevada  for 
geaerettons  to  come.  I  feel  a  great  sense  of 
pride  with  the  introductmn  of  this  bill,  for  there 
are  few  places  on  earth  to  rival  ttie  splendor 
of  tiese  magnifKent  lands. 

this  act  represents  a  sound  balandng  of 
tha  need  for  wiklemess  preservatton  and 
access,  ensuring  Amencans  that  a  sizable 
portion  of  Nevada  will  be  availat>le  for  multi- 
plexuses  as  commonly  understood  while  si- 
mijtaneously  setting  askJe  large  tracts  of  un- 
spoiled, untouched  areas  for  posterity.  It  is  in 
context  of  ttie  latter  sense  wtiich  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress my  remar1(s  here  today. 

Mr.  Sieberting,  ttie  distinguished  fonner 
chairman  of  the  PutiUc  Lands  Sulxxxnmittee 
of  me  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fain,  has  described  ttiese  areas  wittiin 
Nevada  as  ttie  most  beautiful  in  our  Natkxi 
and  furttier  added  ttiat  (Nevada  wiklemess  is 
ona  of  ttie  best  kept  secrets  of  the  AmerKan 
outdoors.  His  comments  were  made  during  a 
Pu|>lic  Lands  Sutxxxnmittee  tour  of  Nevada,  a 
jouney  which  I  tied  ttie  tionor  to  attend  as  a 
representative  of  ttie  Nevada  State  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  firsthand  knowledge  of 
these  areas  I  can  attest  to  ttieir  striking  gran- 
dear.  I  have  yet  to  encounter  ottier  areas  as 
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aa  tftaaa  found  wittiin  my  home 
State. 

For  ttfsaa  of  my  cdlaagues  vi«tw  have  not 
had  thai  opportunity  to  visit  thaaa  wonderful 
landa,  4tow  ma  to  highlight  the  araaa  pro- 
poaed  u^Ktorthe  Nevada  WiMemeaa  Oasigna- 
ttonAdlof  1967: 

Mi  ^toffarson.  the  awesome,  iadated 
summit  of  the  Toquima  Range,  is  indudad. 
This  arda  indudaa  a  singularly  important  ar- 
chaologfcal  site,  the  higFiest  Shoahone  en- 
campmvit  in  Nevada  prehiatory.  The  pro- 
poaed  Arc  Dome  WNdameaa  is  home  to 
mountain  Hon  and  mule  deer  as  well  as  nu- 
merous trout  streams  lined  with  cottonwood. 
wHtow,  aspen,  birch,  and  maple.  Boundary 
Peak,  riakig  to  13.145  feet,  is  the  highest  point 
in  Nevada  Currant  Mountain,  whose  name  is 
derived  from  ttie  currant  bustles  which  cap  ite 
crest,  indudes  beautiful  conifer  forests  of 
white  fir,  limber  pine,  and  bristtecone  pine, 
contrastkig  ttie  heavily  glaciated  peaks  and 
diffs  found  within  the  East  Humbddts.  The 
largest  herd  of  bighorn  stieep— Nevada's 
State  animal — to  be  found  on  Nevada  Natiorv 
al  Forests  is  found  within  ttie  Grant  Range. 
Nevada'^  only  current  wilderness  area,  ttie 
Jaibidgei  Wiklemess,  is  enhanced  by  the  addi- 
txHi  of  f  9,000  acres  to  indude  the  maasive 
Hmestonp  cliffs  and  canyons  rising  to  the 
11,298  feet  of  Troy  Peak.  Ctose  to  my  home 
in  Las  Vegas,  Mt  Charleston  provkles  miles  of 
limestone  diffs  and  extensive  forests  of  Pon- 
derosa  and  bristlecone  pine.  The  Ruby  Moun- 
tains, a  spectacular  glacier-carved  landscape 
rivaled  itowhere  else  In  Nevada  or  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  Is  lined  with 
hanging  valleys,  dusters  of  lakes,  and  snow- 
fed  streams  ftowing  down  U-shaped  glacial 
valleys. 

Other  jareas  are  included  Mr.  Speaker,  yet 
time  doQs  not  permit  me  to  describia  them  in  a 
measured  commensurate  with  their  beauty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nevada  Wiklemess  Desig- 
nation Act  represents  a  sound  compromise  of 
wiklemess  preservatk>n  and  access.  Those  of 
us  wtio  proudly  call  Nevada  our  home  wish 
you  to  4ee  the  beauty  of  our  State.  We  are 
confklerk  that  shouM  you  have  such  an  op- 
portunityi  ttie  splendor  of  Nevada  will  belie 
any  notion  ttiat  Nevada  is  a  desert  wasteiand, 
suitable  only  for  bkiwing  sands  and  nuclear 
waste.  On  that  point  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
compromise. 

I  ask  that  the  body  of  the  Nevada  Wikler- 
ness  Oesignatton  Ad  be  printed  in  tfie 
RECORDj 

I  YLR.  2142 

Be  it  anacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  ).  SHORT  TITLE. 

Ttiis  Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Nevada  WU- 

demess  pesignation  Act  of  1987". 

I 

ADDTlilOMS  TO  THE  MATIONAL  WIIJ>EIUnSS 
FUESKRVATION  SYSTXlf 

Sac.  2:  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  VfQdemess  Act  (16  n.S.C.  1131-1136), 
the  follbwing  lands  are  hereby  designated 
wilderness,  and,  therefore,  as  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System-i- 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Toiyal>e  National 
Forest,  i  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-n  ine  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
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picted  on  a  map  entitled  "Alta  Toquima 
Wilderness— Proposed ".  dated  April  1987, 
and  which  ahall  t>e  known  as  the  AlU  To- 
quima MHldemeas: 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Toiyalx  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  one 
hundred  fifteen  thousand  acres,  as  general- 
ly depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Arc  Dome 
WUdemeas— Proposed",  dated  April  1987. 
and  which  shall  l>e  known  as  the  Arc  Dome 
WQdemeas; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Inyo  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  ten 
thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Boundary  Peak  Wilderness— 
Propoaed",  dated  April  1987,  and  which 
shall  t>e  known  aa  the  Boundary  Peak  Wil- 
derness; 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Huml>oldt  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-six  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Currant  Mountain 
Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  April  1987, 
and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the  Currant 
Mountain  Wilderness; 

(5)  certain  lands  in  the  HumlMldt  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-one  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "East  Humboldt 
WUdemess— Proposed",  dated  April  1987, 
and  which  shaU  t>e  known  as  the  East  Hum- 
iMldt  Wilderness; 

(6)  certain  lands  in  the  Humlx>ldt  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
fifty  thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Orant  Range  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated  April  1987,  and 
which  stiall  lie  known  as  the  Orant  Range 
Wilderness: 

(7)  certain  lands  in  the  Humboldt  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty-nine  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Jarbidge  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated  April  1987.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Jarbidge  WU- 
demess as  designated  by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(8)  certain  lands  in  the  Humlioldt  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
eighty-two  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Mt.  Moriah  Wil- 
derness—Proposed", dated  April  1987.  and 
which  shall  tie  known  as  the  Mt.  Moriah 
Wilderness; 

(9)  certain  lands  in  the  Toiyat>e  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty-nine  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Mt.  Rose  Wilder- 
ness-Proposed", dated  April  1987.  and 
which  shaU  be  known  as  the  Mt.  Rose  Wil- 
derness; 

(10)  certain  lands  in  the  HumtKjIdt  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly eighty-two  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Quinn  (Canyon 
Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  April  1987. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Quiim 
Canyon  Wilderness; 

(11)  cerUin  lands  in  the  Humboldt  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly ninety  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Ruby  Mountains 
Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  April  1987, 
and  which  shall  be  luiown  as  the  Ruby 
Mountains  Wilderness; 

(12)  certain  lands  in  the  Humboldt  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly thirty -one  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Santa  Rosa  Wil- 
derness-Proposed", dated  April  1987,  and 
which  shall  t>e  known  as  the  Santa  Rosa 
Wilderness; 

(13)  certain  lands  In  the  Toiyabe  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty-three  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
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picted  on  a  map  entitled  "Mt.  Charleston 
WUdemeaa-Propoaed"  dated  April  1987, 
and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the  Mt. 
Cliarleston  Wildemeaa: 

( 14)  certain  lands  in  the  Toiyable  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
ninety-aeven  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Table  Mountain 
Wttdeiness— Propoaed"  dated  April  1987. 
and  which  shall  lie  known  aa  the  Table 
Mountain  Wilderness. 

MAPS  AMD  OXSCRIPTIOIIS 

Sac.  3.  Aa  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description 
of  each  wilderness  area  deaignated  by  this 
Act  with  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
RepresenUtives  and  with  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Each  such  map  and 
description  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act,  except  that 
correction  of  derical  and  typographical 
error  in  each  such  map  and  description  may 
lie  made  by  the  Secretary.  Each  such  map 
and  description  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  inspection  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

APMia  ISXaATIOW  OF  WILDKBHKSS 

Sac.  4.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act 
shall  l>e  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness,  except 
that  any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  WUdemess  Act  shaU  l>e 
deemed  to  l>e  a  reference  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

WltOOUrBSS  RKVIXW  OOIfCBUfS 

Sic.  5.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  UY,  and 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  National  Forest  System 
roadless  areas  in  the  State  of  Nevada  and  of 
the  environmental  Impacts  associated  with 
alternative  aUocations  of  such  areas. 

(b)  On  the  ImsIs  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that— 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  n 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada;  such 
statement  shaU  not  l>e  subject  to  Judicial 
review  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada; 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  National  Fcnvst 
System  lands  In  the  SUte  of  Nevada  which 
were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  (RARE  II)  and  those  lands 
referred  to  Ui  subsection  (d),  that  review 
and  evaluation  or  reference  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  initial  land  manage- 
ment plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  to 
l>e  an  adequate  consideration  of  the  sultabU- 
Ity  of  such  lands  for  Inclusion  In  the  Nation- 
al Wilderness  Preservation  System  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shaU  not  l)e  re- 
quired to  review  the  wUdemess  option  prior 
to  the  revisions  of  the  plans,  but  shall 
review  the  wUdemess  option  when  the  plans 
are  revised,  wtiich  revisions  wiU  ordinarily 
occur  on  a  ten-year  cycle,  or  at  least  every 
fifteen  years,  unless,  prior  to  such  time,  the 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  condi- 
tions in  a  unit  have  significantly  changed: 

(3)  areas  in  the  State  of  Nevada  levlewed 
in  such  final  environmental  statement  or 
referenced  in  sutwectlon  (d)  and  not  desig- 
nated wUdemess  upon  enactment  of  thia 
Act  shaU  \x  managed  for  multiple  uae  in  ac- 
cordance with  land  management  plans  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended  by  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976:  Provided,  That 
such  areas  need  not  t>e  managed  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  their  suitatrillty  for 
wUdemess  designation  prior  to  or  during  re- 
vision of  the  initial  land  management  plans; 

(4)  in  the  event  that  reviaed  land  manage- 
ment plans  in  the  State  of  Nevada  are  im- 
plemented pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976. 
and  other  appUcable  law.  areas  not  recom- 
mended for  wUdemesB  designation  need  not 
tte  managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  suitabUity  for  wUdemesa  designation 
prior  to  or  during  revision  of  sudi  plana, 
and  areas  recommended  for  wUdemess  des- 
ignation shaU  l>e  managed  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  suitability  for  wilderness 
designation  as  may  l>e  required  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976. 
and  other  appUcable  law;  and 

(5)  uiUeas  expressly  authorlied  l>y  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture  shaU 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  Natiooal 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  suit- 
ability for  indusion  in  the  National  Forest 
WUdemess  PreservaUon  System. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  and  as  provided 
in  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Mansf 
ment  Act  of  1976.  the  term  "revislcn"  shall 
not  Include  an  "amendment"  to  a  plan. 

(d)  The  provision  of  this  section  sbaU  alao 
apply  to: 

(1)  National  Forest  System  roadless  lands 
In  the  State  of  Nevada  which  are  leas  than 
five  thousand  acres  In  size. 

(2)  Those  National  Forest  System  roadless 
areas,  or  portions  thereof  in  the  State  of 
Nevada,  which  were  identified  by  unit  plans 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  sutiparagnirti. 
which  are  not  designated  as  wUderoeas  by 
this  Act: 


lopil 


.MrMnA. 


OBAznic  nc  wiuHooms  aaiAS 
Sic.  6.  (a)  Grazing  of  Uvestock  in  wUder- 
ness  areas  established  by  this  Act.  where  es- 
tablished prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  ShaU  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  secUon  4(dK4)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  and  section  108  of  Public  Law  96-560. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  direct- 
ed to  review  aU  poUdes.  practioea.  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
garding Uvestock  grazing  in  national  forest 
wUdemess  areas  in  Nevada  in  order  to 
insure  that  such  poUdes.  practkM.  and  reg- 
ulations fully  conform  with  and  implonent 
the  intent  of  Congress  regarding  graalng  in 
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FEDERAL  WUTKITION  MONITOR-    and  health  status.  Presently,  Federal  efforts 
INO         NEEDS         LEOISLATTVE    have  concentrated  on  the  survey  oomponente 


efforts  and  expertise  of  i 
is  in  place. 


M  aueh  Intcnt  is  expre—ed  in 
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auch  mreaa. 
this  Act. 

RATS  W«IBI  ALLOCATIOII  AUTHOUTT 

Sk.  7.  (a)  Aa  provided  in  McUmn  4(dxe>  of 
tbe  WOderiMM  Act.  nothlnc  in  this  Act 
■ball  conaUtute  an  expmi  or  implied  claim 
or  dmlal  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  as  to  exemption  from  Nevada  water 
lam.  (b)  MMhinc  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
■tined  as  to  Umlt  the  ezeiclse  of  valid  water 
rights  as  provided  under  Nevada  State  law. 
nor  Shan  It  constitute  an  exprem  or  implied 
umiiiiliiai  or  water  rights  in  favor  of  the 
Pederal  Oovemment. 


WE  MUST  NOT  ALLOW  INSTITU- 
TIONS TO  BECOME  THE  PER- 
MANENT PRISONS  OF  OUR  NA- 
TIONS SENIOR  CITIZENS  AND 
HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUAIiS 
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nlant  to  allow  patlenis  this  15  day  period  of 

IIMiilly. 

I  Realizing  the  possMe  cost  of  this  type  of 
njeaiufo,  I  have  included  a  provision  wtuch 
cparly  states  that  the  State  plan  urxler  this 
tite  need  not  provide  for  paynient  to  a  sidlied 
nursing  or  Intertnedwte  care  faciiity  for  the 
reservation  of  a  l>ed  for  any  days  on  which 
ttie  facility  canrwt  deiTHsnstrate  thiat  ttiere  is 
all  individuaJ  waiting  for  the  use  of  that  bed. 
lliis  provision  should  prove  to  be  quite  a  cost- 
siving  measure  and  an  improvement  on  tlie 
etBSting  law.  In  add-on,  to  further  reduce  the 
CMt  to  the  States,  and  to  maximize  the  possi- 
blity  for  bed  usage,  my  bill  provides  for  the 
u4e  of  the  bed  by  respite  patients  and  such 
the  Medicaid  recipient's  period  of  ab- 
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HON.  NKK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

or  WIST  vnonriA 

nr  THB  HOUSE  or  rsprbbhtativbs 

Thunday,  AprU  23, 1987 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along  with 
•even  of  our  coHeagues,  I  am  introducing  a 
b«  to  vnand  tHie  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  States  to  provide  for  payment 
tar  reservation  of  nursing  home  beds  under 
the  Madfcaid  Program.  The  seven  Members  of 
the  House  who  are  joining  me  in  introducing 
this  legisMion  are  Richard  Roe,  Bia  Rich- 

ARDSON,  HEI^N  DEUCH  BENTLEY,  LAWRENCE 

SuHTH,  Harley  Staoqers,  ROBERT  WISE,  and 
Joe  Kolter.  I  appreciate  their  support  and 
applaud  their  concern  for  senior  citizens  and 

Currant  Federal  regulations  allow  States  to 
pay  nursing  homes  tar  reserving  a  bed  during 
a  rscipienf  s  tsmporary  absence  from  the  facil- 
ity it.  (1)  the  rsdpienfs  plan  of  care  provides 
for  absences  other  ttian  for  hospitalization: 
and  (2)  the  Stale's  Medicaid  plan  provides  for 
such  payments  and  descnbes  any  limitatiorw 
on  the  reserved  bed  policy.  In  other  words, 
Federal  regulation  provides  States  discretion 
as  to  whether  they  wish  to  reserve  nursing 
home  beds  for  program  beneficiaries  and  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
beds  can  be  reserved. 

Unfortunately,  the  States  address  the  reser- 
vation of  beds  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  many 
States  do  not  choose  to  provide  the  security 
that  this  option  would  provide.  In  such  cases, 
a  patient  is  forced  to  forgo  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  therapeutic  recreation  outside 
the  home  or  even  family  visits  because  there 
is  always  the  chance  that  Vhe  rwrsing  home 
would  have  given  someone  their  bed  during 
their  absence.  At  a  time  wt)en  we  in  Corv 
grass,  and  society  as  a  whote,  are  advocating 
famMy  and  community  participation  in  the  care 
and  waWaro  of  our  Nation's  senior  and  handi- 
capped citizens,  this  is  a  tragic  oocurrertce.  In 
my  iMlief,  it  is  also  a  contradiction  to  the  origi- 
rtal  intent  of  Congress. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  ttiis  abhorrent  situa- 
tion, this  legislation  would  make  the  reserva- 
tion of  nursing  home  beds  for  up  to  15  days  In 
any  12-month  period  of  the  regulations— not 
an  option  to  the  Steles.  Furthermore,  a  nurs- 
irtg  home's  ability  to  participate  in  the  Medic- 
aid Program  wouM  be  contingent  on  its  agree- 


iThis  bill  is  designed  to  reaffirm  the  commit- 
rrtent  of  Congress  to  the  wrell-being  and  hu- 
manitarian treatment  of  our  Natkxi's  institu- 
tionaJized  citizens.  I  hope  ttiat  my  colleagues 
will  realize  the  need  for  this  legislation  and 
jdn  me  in  this  effort  Fifteen  days  for  every 
l^rnonth  period  is  all  ttiis  bill  is  asking.  Fif- 
teen days  to  visit  one's  family;  to  partictpate  in 
therapeutic  recreatk>n;  to  have  some  sort  of 
social  interactton  in  other  than  a  hospital  set- 
ting. Can  we  justify  denying  senior  citizens 
and  handicapped  indivkJuals  this  small  period 
of  time  outskte  an  institutnn?  In  all  good  con- 
science, I  can  not  Nor  can  the  seven  original 
cbsponsors  of  this  bill.  I  hope  that  our  col- 
Magues  feel  as  we  do  and  will  lend  their 
sprong  support  to  this  legislatmn. 


REFUSENIK  UPDATE:  THE 
ELBERT  FAMILY  OF  KIEV 


HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

or  WASHIKGTOH 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  April  23. 1987 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wanted  to  let  my  colleagues  know  about 
recent  developments  concerning  the  Elt>ert 
fgmily  of  Kiev.  In  an  attempt  to  break  the 
I4giam  of  11  years  of  refusals  of  their  re- 
(^jests  for  permisskjn  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
Lev  Elbert  went  to  Moscow  in  March  and 
began  a  hunger  strike.  By  the  time  that  Secre- 
tary of  Stete  Shultz  arrived  in  Moscow,  Lev 
vyas  too  iweak  to  atter>d  the  seder  at  the  U.S. 
^nlMSsy. 

During  their  visit  as  part  of  the  Speaker's 
delegatkx),  several  of  our  colleagues  visited 
Lev.  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for  their  willir>gness  to  make  this  expresston  of 
aupport  for  the  Elberts'  right  to  emigrate. 

After  47  days.  Lev  Elbert  ended  his  hunger 
Arike  when  he  was  toM  that  the  family's  case 
was  being  considered  in  the  office  of  Interior 
Minister  Alexander  Vlasov.  Unfortunately,  his 
liealth  may  have  suffered  perntanent  damage. 

During  tt>e  past  few  weeks,  many  of  our  col- 
teagues  have  joined  in  appeals  on  t>ehatf  of 
Ihe  Eltierts.  Now,  otko  more,  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  help  this  family  by  urgirig  Mr.  Vlasov  to 
grant  ttiem  an  exit  visa 

It  is  especially  important  for  us  to  go  on 
(Bcord  against  ttie  claim  that  Lev  was  ex- 
fosed  to  stete  secrete  during  his  military  serv- 
ibe  during  the  1970's.  SirKe  he  served  in  a 


battalk  n  that  buHt  swrimming  pools,  this 
claim-jwNch  has  been  used  to  refuse  their 
past  adpMcattora — is  dearly  groundless. 

Accardtogly,  I  plan  to  serxl  Mr.  Vlasov  a 
telegrafn  with  the  foltowing  text  "As  Members 
of  Confess,  we  urge  you  to  grant  an  exit  visa 
to  Lev  and  Irma  Elt>ert  of  Kiev.  No  one  in  ttiis 
fannity  has  t>een  exposed  to  stete  secrete,  aiv) 
they  have  Vhe  right  to  be  reunited  with  their 
relativ«|B  in  Israel  under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
the  UjN.  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Righte,  arvj  Soviet  emigration  law.  We  hope 
you  wil  act  quKkty  for  a  positive  resolutnn  of 
this  longstarKling  case." 

Because  the  Interior  Minister  may  make  a 
decision  on  ttiis  case  very  soon,  I  wouM  like 
to  send  this  telegram  on  Wednesday,  April  29. 
I  appradate  your  attentkxi  to  this  matter  at 
such  short  notne. 


FEDERAL  NUTRITION  MONITOR- 
ING NEEDS  LEGISLATIVE 
GUIDANCE 


CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBXHE  TO 
JAIOS  A.  "TONY"  HARRISON 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OF  GEORGIA 
ZH  ItHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1987 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride 
tliat  I  r  se  today  to  commend  and  congratulate 
my  constituent  James  A.  "Tony"  Harrison. 
Mr.  Harrison,  who  is  the  counsekx  at  Sugar 
Hill  Elementary  School,  whk:h  is  in  Gwinnett 
CountyL  GA,  has  been  named  tlie  "Natnrwi 
El«iie|itary  School  Counselor  of  the  Year." 

In  ofder  for  Mr.  Harrison  to  have  achieved 
this  award  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  dedrcated  to 
the  emotional  growth  and  well-being  of  every 
child  hje  conws  in  contect  with  at  his  school. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  in  this  fast 
paced  sociiBty  ttiat  we  have  emerged  our- 
selves^ a  kind  word,  qukA  smile,  and  having 
someohe  to  confkle  in  can  make  all  the  differ- 
ence ih  the  life  of  a  child.  By  working  closely 
with  tie  steff  at  Sugar  Hill  Elementary,  Mr. 
Hanison  has  proven  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
tesk  of  helping  children  obtain  their  optimal 
self-worth. 

Not  only  do  I  applaud  Mr.  Harrison's  profes- 
sionalism, but  also  his  tremendous  sense  of 
dvk:  responsitMlity.  He  lias  chosen  to  remain 
in  tfie  community  wtiere  he  was  raised,  an6, 
one  cannot  help  but  admire  a  man  who  con- 
tinues 1  to  invest  in  the  citizens  of  his  home- 
town, fro  t)orrow  an  old  Souttiem  expresston, 
Mr.  Harrison  Is  a  prime  example  of  a  "local 
boy  done  good." 

I  am  proud  to  have  Mr.  Harrison  reskte  in 
my  cdngressk>nal  district  I  also  congratulate 
the  (^vihnnett  County  School  System  for 
having  someone  of  Mr.  Harrison's  caliber  on 
ttieir  iteff.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representetives  to 
join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Harrison. 


HON.  BUDDY  MacKAY 

or  FLORIDA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1987 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my  col- 
leagues In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are 
introdudng  an  kientical  bill,  the  National  Nutri- 
tton  Monitoring  and  Related  Act  of  1987.  The 
bill  is  essentially  Vne  same  proposal  whk^ 
passed  the  House  on  June  26,  1986,  by  a 
vote  of  305  to  85.  The  Seruite  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  reported  the  House- 
passed  bill  t>y  voice  vote  on  August  12,  1986. 
Several  other  Senate  committees  consklered 
the  bill  at  the  dose  of  the  99th  Congress.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Senate  did  not  complete 
actton  on  the  measure  before  the  dose  of  the 
99th  Congress.  Title  I  and  title  II  of  the  bill  we 
are  introdudng  today  are  identKal  to  the 
House-passed  proposal.  Title  III  has  been  im- 
proved through  niodificatiorK  worked  out  in 
cooperatton  vwth  the  Senate  sponsors. 

H.R.  2151  and  Its  Senate  compank>n  man- 
date the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  establish  a  coordinated  Nattonal  Nutri- 
tion Monitoring  System.  Tlie  plan  is  to  be 
used  by  the  responsible  agencies  as  tf>e  basis 
for  requesting  appropriations  to  lmp)lement  the 
priorities  Identified.  Several  componente  of  a 
Nattonal  Nutritton  Monitoring  System  have 
been  in  place  for  many  years.  Arid  for  years, 
the  Congress  has  been  blindly  authorizing  and 
approptriating  funds  for  a  piecemeal  approach 
without  any  idea  of  tf>e  spedfic  budgetery  re- 
sources the  seven  or  more  agencies  Involved 
were  allocating  to  this  lmp>ortent  national  re- 
source. As  a  result  the  Congress  has  no 
direct  means  to  assess  either  the  direction  or 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  nutritton  monitoring 
and  research  activities. 

A  Natnnal  Nutritk>n  Monitoring  System  is  a 
basic  tool  necessary  to  examine  linkages  be- 
tween food  consumptk>n  patterns,  nutritk>nal 
stetus,  and  health  stetus.  The  baselir>e  date 
and  projected  trer>ds  shouki  be  tt>e  t}asis  for 
esteblishing  food,  nutrition,  and  health  polk:ies 
for  research  and  education.  Presently,  we  are 
forced  to  make  these  policy  decisions  on  data 
collected  in  the  1970's  and  Interpreted  for  the 
first  time  in  1986.  What  Is  needed  is  a  com- 
prel>ensive  system  whrch  not  only  provkles 
up-to-date  Information,  t>ut  Is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  value  and  accuracy  of  the  date 
while,  at  the  same  time,  redudng  the  cost  of 
date  collectkxi  and  artalysis.  This  is  the  goal 
of  H.R.  2151. 

The  bill  calls  for  coordinatton  of  the  activi- 
ties of  all  agencies  involved.  Nutritksn  and 
health  stetus  date  are  to  tie  collected  continu- 
ously over  time,  a  technique  deemed  t>y  the 
Natk)nal  Academy  of  Sciences  to  be  more 
cost-effective  than  the  present  system  oi  col- 
lectirtg  date  every  6  to  10  years  or  on  s<  lect- 
ed  populatk>n  panels.  Investments  are  t}  t>e 
made  to  research  and  apply  sdentific  and  en- 
gineering  techniques  which  will  enhance  the 
accuracy  and  usefulness  of  the  date,  rather 
than  continuing  to  expand  scarce  resources 
collecting  date  usir>g  Impredse  aruj  nonstand- 
ardized  methods  and  indnators  of  nutrittonal 
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and  health  stetus.  Presently,  Federal  efforte 
have  concentrated  on  the  survey  componente 
of  the  system  with  Httte  or  no  effort  to  erv 
hance  the  scier>ce  of  nutrition  monitoring  or  to 
motivate  multklisciplirwry  approaches  to  de- 
velop new  and  nwre  accurate  standards  and 
indkiators  of  the  nutritkxtel  arxl  health  stetus 
of  our  citizens. 

Today's  technotogy  arKJ  sdentifk:  krKiwI- 
edge  have  simply  r>ot  t>een  applied  to  nutritkxi 
monKoring.  Yet  there  Is  rto  doubt  that  tireak- 
throughs  coukj  be  achieved  to  increase  tt)e 
usefulness  of  ihe  system,  and  In  ttie  long 
range  reduce  tt>e  cost  of  a  Federal  system,  as 
well  as  tf>e  cost  of  health  care  In  the  Natton. 
For  exampto:  ConskJeratiie  Federal  funds 
have  been  expended  on  research  to  deter- 
mine the  relatk>nship  of  diet  and  Y\eari  dis- 
ease. Through  disease  prevention  programs, 
the  publk;  has  become  iricreasingly  aware  of 
ttie  importence  of  Investing  In  a  bkx>d  test  to 
determine  their  cholesterol  level,  one  irxircator 
of  coronary  risk.  For  many  years  there  has 
been  concern  over  the  accuracy  of  the  rough- 
ly 100  millon  cholesterol  teste  performed 
yearly.  Reference  matertels  with  known  values 
to  ensure  tfiat  ttie  analytk^l  Instruments  used 
to  measure  cholesterol  give  reliat>te  resulte 
were  not  available.  Materials  for  improving  the 
reliability  of  cholesterol  teste  recently  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  College  of  American  Pattiok>giste  will 
be  available  for  ttie  first  time  in  the  summer  of 
1987.  Unfortunately,  this  type  of  mettiods  re- 
search so  important  to  the  accuracy  of  nutri- 
tk)n  and  health  assessmente  and  to  effective 
disease  preventton  programs  has  not  been 
given  priority  or  Included  in  Federal  nutritkKi 
monitoring  activities. 

As  soon  as  this  bill  is  Introduced,  you  will 
hear  from  the  administration,  as  we  did  in  the 
last  Congress,  ttiat  everything  ttie  bill  calls  for 
is  being  accomplished  and  therefore  this  pro- 
posal would  be  unnecessary  and  wasteful. 
Through  the  administration's  own  admission, 
the  threat  of  this  bill  over  ttie  past  several 
years  has  resulted  in  Improvemente  In  Federal 
nutritton  monitoring.  If  all  componente  are 
being  accomplistied,  wtiy  does  ttie  administra- 
tion object  to  legislation  ttiat  will  allow  tfie 
Congress  and  the  public  to  know,  for  the  first 
time  In  history,  ttie  cost  of  the  program,  the 
antidpiated  plans  for  ttie  program  over  the 
next  10  years,  and  the  projected  responsibility 
of  each  agency  committed  to  carrying  out  the 
required  plan?  The  administration  simply  does 
not  want  ttie  Congress  to  tiave  the  opportunity 
to  exerdse  responsible  oversight  for  nutrition 
monitoring. 

A  legistetive  mandate  is  necessary  to 
assure  a  Natkmal  Nutrition  Monitoring  System 
existe  over  time,  has  a  central  Federal  focus, 
is  cost-effective,  and  serves  the  needs  of  the 
put)ik:,  Stete,  and  local  govemmente,  and  ttie 
private  sector.  History  indk:ates  that  wittiout  a 
legislative  charter  nutiition  monitoring  has  suf- 
fered, not  only  In  this  administoation,  but  in 
preceeding  administrations  as  well,  from  ttie 
lack  of  a  kxus  of  Federal  responsitjility  and 
from  rapkj  starts  and  abrupt  stops  directed  by 
ttie  wtiims  of  both  ttie  executive  branch  and 
ttie  Congress.  Ttiese  ptienomena  are  waste- 
ful. Investmente  in  this  national  resource,  so 
Importent  to  ttie  pubNc's  tiealth,  can  only  be 
profitable  when  a  program  wtiich  buikte  on  the 
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efforte  and  expertise  of  all  agendas  and  uaars 
is  in  place. 

Although  coordhiation  has  bnpfovod  undar 
the  present  administration,  many  simpto  art 
inexpensive  means  of  improving  the  useful- 
ness of  ttie  system  have  resultad  In  unraaKzed 
promises.  Ttie  ultimate  goal  of  the  5-year  plan 
submitted  to  Congress  in  1061,  3  years  over- 
due, was  to  coordinate  ttie  USOA  nationwide 
food  consumption  survey  and  ttie  DHHS 
health  and  nutritton  examinatnn  survey  in 
1987.  That  promise  was  abandoned  due  to 
lack  of  leadership  and  ooordhiatton.  The  alter- 
native sokjtion  proposed  was  to  asaura 
common  methods  and  linkages  between  the 
two  surveys  to  provkte  for  the  most  effecMv 
use  of  Federal  expendttures.  Last  month  this 
option  was  also  abandoned. 

The  1981  plan  wtiich  was  never  updated  to 
accommodate  budgetary  or  policy  changes, 
new  sdentific  knowledge,  or  recommenda- 
tions of  the  sdentifk:  oomnrwriity  expired  last 
year.  A  new  plan,  not  yet  subniitted  to  Con- 
gress, has  been  in  the  making  for  2  years  and 
apparently  focuses  only  on  surveys  conducted 
by  two  agencies  of  USDA  and  DHHS.  The  nu- 
trition monitoring  research  of  other  agencies 
wittwi  ttiese  two  Departmente,  such  as  ttie 
Agricultural  Research  Servk»,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  ttie  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  are  not  integrated  into  ttie  draft 
plan.  Also  conspkxKxis  t>y  ttieir  absence  are 
the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stetistics, 
the  Departinent  of  Defense,  and  ttie  National 
Bureau  of  Stendards. 

Cleariy  there  is  a  need  to  make  more  effec- 
tive use  of  Federal  and  Stete  expenditures  for 
nutrition  monitoring  and  enhance  ttie  perform- 
ance and  tieneflte  of  current  activities.  This  is 
ttie  exact  purpose  of  H.R.  2151. 1  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  Congressman  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Congressman  DouG  Walqren, 
and  myself  in  cosponsoring  this  bill  and  work- 
ing toward  ite  passage  in  ttie  100th  Congreaa. 


VICE  ADM.  JIM  STOCKDALE  AND 
THE  NECESSITY  FOR  RESOLVE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OFILLHIOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  genu- 
ine tieroes  of  ttie  Vietnam  war  Is  Vce  Adm. 
Jim  Stockdale  wtio  endured  and  survived 
years  of  torture,  solitery  confinement  and 
endless  interrogation  at  ttie  fiands  of  Commu- 
nist Vietnamese  after  tie  was  stiot  down  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Jim  Stockdato  recently  made  a  speech  on 
ttie  subject  of  "Our  Personal  and  National  Re- 
solve" to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  While  it  concerns  his  own  experi- 
ences as  a  Navy  flier— wtio  is  ttie  only  person 
to  have  personally  witnessed  aN  of  the  evente 
leading  to  wtiat  became  knowm  as  ttie 
"Tonkin  GuH  inddenf— and  his  survival  at  the 
hands  of  Communist  torturers,  wttat  he  has  to 
say  atKXJt  the  necessity  for  resolve— in  human 
beings  and  in  nations — can  teach  us  a  tot 
about  our  own  problems  and  particularty  about 
this  Nation's  resolve  as  it  faces  a  militant  and 
highly  motivated  adversary. 
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April  2S,  1987 


At  nite  iwik*  I  i^itt  M  iMMt  in  ttM  RH^rwn     ordtected  from  the  bad  news  In  the  preas.    cloaed  tlie  chinks  in  your  moral  armor. 


April  23,  1987 


founded  on  a  rock  and  Ingrained  in  your 
heart.  Nothing  less. 
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pivotal  event  in  American  history  was  dis- 
cuased.  "Tonkin  OulT'  was  no  longer  Just  a 
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Bundy  had  prepared  the  Resolution  to  get 
Congress    atMard— it    was    a    "fill    in    the 
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At  Ma  pQMi  I  wMi  10  InMrt  in  ttw  Record, 
t)ur  PwMfMl  wd  Naionil  Reaolv*,"  a 
ipMch  by  Vtoa  Adm.  Jm  Stocfcdale  to  the 
AiMlioan  SoeUlfot  Mtwpapar  EdMora.  San 
Frandaoo.  April  8. 1967. 

Ova  Vmaaomu.  un  Naxioiiai.  Ruolvb 

I  came  up  with  tbia  title  trom  a  flat  footed 
atart  In  the  two  mlnutca  between  anawerlng 
NeO  IfariaD'a  initial  oontaet  phone  call  and 
hla  lieililit*  to  io  to  press  with  the  pro- 
gram. It  might  ghw  you  the  Idea  that  I  am 
gotac  to  talk  about  the  abatraetkxw  (ReU- 
glOB.  Patriottan.  and  ao  forth)  that  I  think 
our  itT"'^*'  and  nar.k>nal  resolve  ought  to 
be  i**"'^-'  to.  Not  so.  Such  talk  is  the  pre- 
aerve  of  preadiers  and  political  oraton.  and 
lamnettho'. 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  resolve  In  itself— 
its  nature,  how  expensive  it  is  (what  it  takes 
out  of  youX  what  It  takea  to  generate  a  reli- 
able quantity  of  it.  how  it  must  be  sriective- 
ly  focused,  how  indi^Mnsable  it  is  pro- 
longed, competitive,  campaigns  of  human 
wOl.  peraooal  and  nationaL  I  don't  like  to 
hook  It  to  abstractions  l)ecause  it's  seldom 
in  abBtractlons  that  its  major  staying  power 
Ilea.  And  when  it  comes  to  resolve,  staying 
power  Is  the  name  of  the  game. 

That  comes  as  a  shock  to  many.  People 
like  to  think  that  abatractions  drive  our 
Uvea.  Take  it  from  me.  you  can't  get  off  the 
stage  of  a  ex-POW  type  talk  until  you  final- 
ly concede  to  the  questioning  audience  that 
yea.  it  was  prlnrlpally  Ood  and  the  Ameri- 
can ideal  that  carried  you  through.  Now  I 
think  for  many  of  my  comrades,  and  prob- 
ably for  most,  those  are  very  Important  con- 
siderations. But  as  I  icamed.  and  probably 
as  you  know,  and  as  literature  tells  us,  re- 
solve's power  frequently  lies  In  objective 
roots. 

My  friend  Olenn  Oray.  before  he  died,  a 
notable  Professor  of  Pbaosophy.  spent 
WWII  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  interro- 
gating Oerman  prisoners  and  scribbing  in  a 
penoaal  Journal  which  years  later  he  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "The  Warriors;  Re- 
flections on  lien  in  Battle."  He  talks  of  the 
mysterious  growth  of  comradeship  among 
men  who  would  never  be  friends  and  tiave 
nothing  in  oonmon  but  common  danger 

"Numbnleas  soldiers  have  died,  more  or 
leas  willingly,  not  for  country  or  honor  or 
religious  faltii  of  for  any  other  abstract 
good,  but  because  they  realized  that  by  flee- 
ing their  post  and  rescuing  themselves,  they 
would  expose  their  companions  to  greater 
danger.  Such  loyalty  to  the  group  Is  the  es- 
sence of  fighting  morale.  The  commander 
who  can  preserve  and  strengthen  it  knows 
that  tU  other  psychological  or  physical  fac- 
tors are  little  in  comparison." 

Not  often,  but  occasionally  in  prison,  I 
would  get  a  relayed  tap  code  message  from  a 
new  shootdown:  "I've  got  to  have  something 
to  hang  on  to.  What  do  you  think  I  should 
hold  as  my  highest  value  in  here?"  My  stock 
answer,  and  one  I  Itelieved  in  more  strongly 
every  day  I  was  there,  was:  "The  guy  next 
door.  Protect  tiim.  Love  liim.  He  is  precious. 
He  is  your  only  link  with  our  prison  civiliza- 
tion in  here." 

Over  the  years  our  prison  civilization,  tied 
together  with  those  thin  strings  of  surrepti- 
tious and  highly  risky  wall  taps,  became  our 
country,  our  family.  So  when,  you  as  news- 
paper men  might  ask,  wouldn't  bad  news 
about  your  homeland  decay  your  resolve? 
What  if  a  big  scandal  broke?  WoiUdn't  that 
pitch  you  into  the  depths  of  despair?  My 
reply  would  be,  "probably  not".  But  of 
course  we  had  a  degree  of  protection  from 
outside  influence  in  our  little  "country"— 
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from  the  bad  news  in  the  press, 
the  Vietnamese  insisted  on  translat- 
I  your  articles  into  their  own  pidgin  Eng- 
phraaea.  thereby  robbing  them  of  much 
leir  credibility.  And  protected  as  well,  as 
marshalled  our  resolve,  from  interfer- 
by  what  had  by  then  become  a  pusil- 
lous  govenunent  in  Washington.  Sup- 
I  had  had  to  check  with  them  before  I 
ired  us  all  to  take  torture  before  comply- 
with  this  or  that  Vietnamese  edict.  It 
would  have  blown  their  minds. 

The  only  time  I  ever  saw  anger  at  news  in 
tha  prison  was  when  we  were  told  on  the 
loi«lspeaker.  convinctngly.  that  McNamara 
and  Johnson  had  quit  and  that  the  Ixxnbing 
woold  stop.  That  was  personneL  That  was 

9ut  even  that  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
witti  the  level  of  long  term  resolve  of  that 
vaA  majority  of  our  prison  gang.  By  then, 
we 'were  the  world,  as  we  saw  it.  Our  secret 
orders  had  gone  out  to  all  Americans  in 
North  Vietnam,  (with  over  9/lOths  sup- 
pott):  "Accept  no  amnesty,  no  early  release, 
we  all  go  home  with  the  last  man."  That  did 
blcMr  Washington's  mind.  A  few  years  ago  I 
got  a  five  page  single  spaced  letter  from 
William  Bundy  trying  to  unravel  it. 

Where  were  the  roots  of  this  kdnd  of  re- 
solve? Certainly  the  roots  were  not  cerebral, 
in  Dur  heads;  the  roots  were  emotional,  in 
o»i|  hearts.  When  you're  down  to  the  wire, 
yo«  can't  afford  to  play  with  intellectual- 
isni.  And  when  you're  living  with  the  carrot 
and  the  stick  you  have  to  force  yourself  to 
repel  arguments  from  reason. 

I  have  a  hunch  that  in  most  cases  in  this 
type  situation,  the  roots  of  resolve  have 
most  to  do  with  ego,  conscience,  personal 
hoiior,  "over  my  dead  body".  But  Its  hard  to 
get  a  man  under  pressure  to  op>en  on  that. 
Each  develops  his  own  formula  and  seals  it 
in  his  breast.  Strange  commonalities  grew 
up  among  men  who  came  to  devote  their 
lives  to  clinging  to  self  respect  with  their 
flnKemails,— building,  building,  building  re- 
solve. No  one  would  talk  about  it  there.  No, 
you  don't  find  men  exchanging  philosophi- 
cal confidences  on  death  row.  More  than 
onee  I  spent  an  afternoon  daydreaming  in  a 
dark  cell— to  suddenly  have  revealed  to  me 
some  marvelous  truth  of  the  heavens  that  I 
felt  the  tremendous  urge  to  share  with  my 
neighbor.  When  I  got  into  the  subject,  his 
an$wering  taps  for  each  word  grew  more 
hetitant  and  withdrawn.  I  was  getting  into 
ilia  private  territory.  And  he  clearly  didn't 
wafcit  to  get  involved  in  mine.  He  had 
wck'ked  out  a  balance  that  was  lieeplng  him 
evfn  with  the  interrogators  and  the  ropes, 
an^  my  Insights,  which  he  was  nicely  reject- 
ing, would  have  been  only  threats  to  his 
e<uiUibriuni,  destabilizers  of  his  web  of  reso- 
lui^ons  that  he  had  compounded  to  live  by 
in  jtimes  of  crisis.  The  core  of  liis  resolve  was 
hig  alone,  not  for  public  consumption. 

What  he  was  building  was  what  I  came  to 
call,  wtiat  I  named  In  that  prison,  "moral  le- 
verage". Moral  leverage  is  sort  of  like  a  very 
cl^an  conscience,  except  it's  active,  not  pas- 
siire.  It's  a  power  source.  It  is  nothing 
m^em  or  sophisticated;  rather  it  is  the 
si^iple,  even  primal  power  source  of  human 
nature.  It  is  a  gut  feeling  that  you  develop 
thftt  tells  you  that  you  are  clean  and  you 
are  right  and  that  you  are  ready  to  carry 
your  mission  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Like 
all  simple  primal  powers  of  man,  it  gets  gen- 
erated only  when  he  is  pushed  to  the  ex- 
treme. In  a  political  prison  [and  in  my  view 
political  prisons  for  the  individual  and  wars 
for  nations  are  the  extremes  which  cry  for 
pHmal  power],  it  1b  what  is  needed  to  salve 
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dosed  the  chinks  in  your  moral  armor, 
those  gvs  which  alone  give  the  commissar 
access  to  your  inner  self  with  his  extortion- 
Utic  crowbar. 

I  am  fislng  the  word  moral  here  in  the 
f  undam4  ntal  sense  Clausewitz  uses  it  in  "On 
War": 

"It  is  not  the  loss  in  men,  horses,  and 
guns,  but  in  order,  confidence,  cohesion  .  .  . 
It  is  principally  the  moral  forces  which 
decide  li^re." 

Concepts  of  morality  were  always  In  the 
shadows  of  the  North  Vietnamese  prisons. 
In  the  ordinary  sense,  what  was  moral  to 
them  was  usually  immoral  to  us,  but  the 
subject  lurked,  always.  I  am  not  saying  they 
honored  our  moral  positions;  but  even  as 
they  wiped  them  aside,  if  they  detected  con- 
viction, consistency,  and  personal  honor, 
their  eyes  sometimes  betrayed  the  fact  they 
are  inwardly  moved.  Communists  are 
trained  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  moral  high 
ground,  ^ut  in  running  that  political  prison, 
they  kept  an  even  sharper  eye  out  for  hints 
of  shanae  in  us.  Shame  they  loved,  because 
it  was  gheir  best  leveraged  entry  point  in 
worldng'  toward  a  false  confession.  (And  I 
don't  need  to  remind  you  that  (lolitical  pris- 
ons are  built  around  the  need  to  get  false 
confessibns.)  The  commissar  needed  that 
entry  point  to  start  feeding  in  the  fear  and 
guUt,  feeding  in  those  pincers  which  spear- 
head all  breaking  of  human  will.  So  you 
learned  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  say  to 
yourself  "Ood,  help  me  keep  my  conscience 
clean." 

Power  as  a  political  prisoner  comes  from 
building  layer  upon  layer  of  convictions  that 
are  hard  to  assail.  You  lie  awake  at  night 
memorlging  and  concentrating  on  position 
points  that  you  can  maintain  for  hours,  eye- 
ball to  eyebaU  with  your  interrogator,  not 
blinlting  or  lietraying  fear  or  guilt,  yes  and 
position  points  you  can  maintain  in  the 
ropes.  Because  on  all  important  issues, 
unless  you  fold,  those  ropes  are  going  to 
come.  And  as  we  all  Imow,  that's  serious 
business,  for  its  in  the  ropes  that  death  vis- 
ited sonie. 

And  that's  why  I've  spent  so  much  time 
on  the  prison  scene  in  this  talk,  because 
there  it  becomes  clear,  clear  for  all  to  see, 
that  a  wise  man  sailing  into  harm's  way 
needs  a  lot  of  emotional  baggage,  but  can 
not  let  shame  become  a  part  it.  Shame  is 
excess  ip  circumstances  tliat  call  for  resolve. 
It  wearies  resolve.  The  point,  then,  is  to  do 
nothing  shameful,  nothing  unworthy  of 
yourself.  Because  if  you  do,  and  you  are  in 
any  wa^  honorable,  it  will  haunt  you  and 
corrodelyour  will.  These  are  simple  but  very 
true,  vefy  powerful,  very  important  facts. 

And  it  came  to  me  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion as  t  checked  and  rechecked  my  private 
paclugQ  of  moral  leverage  in  that  filthy  soli- 
tary c^  as  I  waited  for  that  inevitable 
showdown  torture  session,  that  it  is  not  an 
intoler^le  analogy  to  compare  a  leader 
taiUng  B  nation  into  war  with  a  political 
prisoner  building  resolve,  preparing  himself 
for  wh$t  lies  ahead.  Each  is  going  to  see 
bl(x>d  ahd  l>e  surprised  at  it  each  time,  each 
is  going  to  have  to  look  the  opposition  in 
the  e^^eland  convince  himself  and  them  that 
he  is  conscious  of  where  he  is  going  and  pre- 
pared for  the  consequences,  and  each  is 
going  I  tf)  be  exposed  to  every  temptation  to 
back  out,  cop  out,  for  the  lack  of  moral  le- 
verage, I  and  leave  a  lot  of  [teople  out  there 
swingiqg  in  the  wind. 

Resolve  worthy  of  laying  your  own  life  on 
the  line  in  the  torture  room,  or  putting  your 
country's  soldiers  into  combat,  should  l>e 


founded  on  a  rock  and  ingrained  in  your 
heart.  Nothing  less. 

That's  the  way  I  think  about  resolve. 
Heavy  as  it  is,  draining  as  it  is,  it  isn't  the 
sort  of  things  you  spray  around  on  tilings 
you  would  just  vote  for.  We  can  all  conceive 
of  a  universe  in  which  most  of  the  things  we 
would  merely  vote  for  (approve  of)  might  be 
served  just  as  well  by  other  choices.  But  can 
you  conceive  of  a  universe  in  which  it  would 
be  worthy  of  you  to  be  cowardly  or  malefi- 
cent, vicious  or  wanton,  or  utterly  without 
charity?  Of  course  not. 

Resolve  is  too  expensive  to  waste  on  trivial 
things  and  too  precious  to  throw  away  on 
anything  you  don't  believe  to  your  l>ones  to 
be  worthy  of  you.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
things  we  do  consider  worthy  of  ourselves 
demand  it. 

In  other  words,  what  we  dispense  resolve 
on  Is  dependent  on  how  we  feel  about  our- 
selves. How  we  behave  and  think  depends  on 
who  we  think  we  are.  If  we  have  a  low  opin- 
ion or  ourselves,  if  we  deserve  a  low  opinion 
of  ourselves,  our  resolve  is  not  likely  to 
flourish.  For  contrast,  look  at  Socrates.  Soc- 
rates thought  it  unworthy  of  himself  to 
pander  to  the  Athenians— because  all  they 
could  do  was  extend  his  life,  and  pandering 
to  extend  his  life  was  an  affront  to  his  own 
sense  of  behavior  worthy  of  him.  His  resolve 
was,  as  with  all  of  us,  directly  tied  to  his 
own  self  respect  and  the  terms  on  which  he 
could  preserve  it. 

So  what  about  national  resolve?  You've 
got  it.  It's  too  valuable,  it's  too  hard  to  come 
by,  it  takes  too  much  out  of  us,  to  commit  it 
to  any  cause  that  is  not  worthy  of  our 
nation.  And  if  you  agree  with  me  that  what 
goes  for  a  man  going  into  torture  (i.e.  his 
need  for  resolve)  should  apply  to  a  leader 
sending  his  troops  off  to  shed  their  blood 
(his  need  for  resolve),  you'll  see  I'm  saying 
quite  a  lot  about  what's  going  to  war  for.  In- 
tellectualism  won't  cut  it,  bureaucratic  ma- 
neuvering won't  cut  it,  arguments  from 
reason  are  insufficient.  To  profess  resolve 
means  you  are  willing  to  make  the  cause 
part  of  you,  part  of  the  nation.  It  must 
come  from  the  heart  of  the  leader,  from  the 
heart  of  the  nation. 

Who  was  tracking  the  heart  of  the  nation 
as  we  dabbled  in  Vietnam  as  war  clouds 
gathered  over  Southeast  Asia?  Who  was 
keeping  his  eye  on  our  moral  leverage  as  we 
tripped  the  switch  that  locked  us  into  that 
war  for  keeps?  Let's  talk  about  moral  lever- 
age and  that  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  that 
engine  of  the  war. 

At  the  time  I  was  shot  down  in  September 
1965,  the  Tonldn  Gulf  was  still  just  a  place. 
It  was  a  place  where  I  had  had  some  inter- 
esting and  revealing  experiences  a  little  over 
a  year  before.  It  was  easy  to  talk  about.  Ev- 
erytxxly  I  was  associated  with  during  that 
first  week  in  August  1964  Icnew  exactly  what 
happened,  and  exactly  how  this  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution  came  into  being.  There  was 
no  way  you  could  hide  it  from  a  thousand 
ears  on  military  duty,  listening  in  on  tactical 
radio  circuits. 

But  when  I  came  home  in  1973,  I  quickly 
learned  that  in  the  eight  intervening  years 
of  my  absence,  the  story,  and  its  manage- 
ment, had  changed  in  many  ways.  Hearing 
my  loose  talk,  a  senior  officer  whispered  to 
me:  "You  don't  understand  the  full  situa- 
tion." 

"Don't  understand  it?",  I  answered.  "Hell 
1  led  all  three  of  the  air  actions  that  week;  I 
know  more  at>out  it  than  anybody.  Who  do 
you  think's  been  protecting  all  this  for  eight 
years  in  a  communist  jail!" 

But  he  was  right.  I  had  a  lot  to  learn 
about  the  entirely  new  ways  in  which  this 
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pivotal  event  in  American  history  was  dis- 
cussed. "Tonkin  Gulf"  was  no  longer  Just  a 
place,  it  was  a  buzzword,  a  symbol.  Different 
groups  liad  affixed  different  packages  of 
ideas  to  it.  And  the  trend  continues.  To 
many,  "Tonkin  Gulf"  is  a  buzz  word  for 
Johnson  duplicity.  To  others,  Johnston  be- 
trayal. Now  to  another  group,  which  in- 
cludes some  of  those  who  have  their  hearts 
set  on  doing  away  with  the  War  Powers  Act, 
Tonldn  Gulf  equates  to  "anti-war  lies". 
Many  strange  combinations.  Strange  bedfel- 
lows. 

I'm  going  to  go  back  and  talk  alx>ut  it  just 
like  I  did  in  1964  and  1965  when  It  was  just  a 
place,  and  when  the  facts  were  clear,  unmis- 
takable, and  distinct.  Once  again  quickly, 
here's  how  it  goes.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
August  2nd  1964,  I  took  four  F8  Crusaders 
from  the  Ticonderoga  300  miles  up  into  the 
the  Gulf  and  sank  two  of  three  North  Viet- 
namese FT  boats  which  had  fired  a  couple 
of  torpedoes  at  the  Maddox  and  missed. 
Washington  promptly  wrote  off  the  episode 
as  the  erratic  action  of  a  trigger  happy  local 
PT  commander.  A  little  over  48  hours  later 
on  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  there  was  an- 
other call  for  my  squadron  to  go  up  into  the 
Gulf.  I  answered  the  call,  was  the  first  plane 
up  there,  had  the  best  seat  in  the  house, 
and  watched  it  all.  This  time  there  were  two 
destroyers,  Maddox  and  Joy.  At  first  every- 
body seemed  to  think  they  were  going  to  be 
attacked,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  never 
showed  up.  No  boats.  No  Attack.  False 
Alarm.  The  carrier  reported  "no  boats",  of 
course.  The  destroyers  reported  no  damage, 
no  boats  sighted,  sorry  alx>ut  early  message 
that  got  you  riled  up,  Washington,  but  over- 
eager  sonor  operator  and  weather  condi- 
tions had  us  confused  for  a  while. 

Giddy  hilarity  prevaUed  in  pilots  quarters 
on  the  carrier,  and  in  destroyer  wardnwms 
as  we  all  turned  in  after  midnight.  We  were 
all  drained,  relieved,  laughing  at  the  fiasco 
of  seeing  ghosts  on  a  stormy  spooky  night  at 
sea. 

Mark  this  down,  newspaper  men:  in  the 
19th  century,  l>efore  radios,  that  would  have 
been  the  end  of  it.  It  would  have  been  for- 
gotten by  those  involved  in  a  couple  of  days 
and  the  world  would  have  continued  as 
before.  But  nowadays,  with  alert  Washing- 
ton on  top  of  everything,  a  hand  on  every 
button,  everybody  supposedly  under  control 
worldwide:  Chaos.  Big  Deal.  And  the  world 
would  never  be  the  same.  The  Giant  had 
been  aroused  by  the  destroyers'  early  mes- 
sages and  twelve  hours,  I  say  again  twelve 
hours,  after  the  corrective  messages  had 
started  pouring  into  Washington  from  the 
destroyers  and  carrier,  I  blew  the  oil  storage 
faculties  of  Vihn,  North  Vietnam,  off  the 
map,  in  reprisal— reprisal  not  for  the 
Sunday  affair,  but  for  the  Tuesday  night 
non-affair,  for  repeated  attacks.  (See  "Van- 
tage Point"  by  L.B.  Johnson.) 

Well,  what  did  I  think  after  that?  Remem- 
l>er,  I  had  not  had  those  communist  prison 
lessons  on  how  tendentious  issues  turn  on 
moral  leverage,  yet.  And  lieing  brought  up 
in  the  world  of  technology,  expediency,  and 
bureaucratic  squeeze  plays,  I  must  confess  I 
didn't  think  a  heU  of  a  lot  about  it.  I  knew 
Washington  knew  I  had  blown  up  the  big  oil 
tanlu  on  a  false  pretense.  (I  tiad  some  im- 
portant visitors  come  see  me  on  a  secret  trip 
from  Washington  some  days  later,  as  read- 
ers of  the  book  will  remember.)  But,  I  was 
only  a  40  year  old  fighter  pilot,  new  to  the 
ways  of  the  world  in  high  places.  Vietnam 
was  a  tinderlMx  situation;  I  felt  sure  the 
war  was  going  to  start  anyway.  Washington 
thought  so  too.  (The  previous  May.  William 
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Bundy  had  prepared  the  Resolution  to  get 
Congress  aboard— it  was  a  "fill  in  the 
blanks"  document.  Here  was  an  opening  tn 
the  TonlLin  Gulf,  ao  "make  it  the  Traikln 
Gulf  Resolution  and  get  the  war  started,  in 
earnest".)  When  you  are  facing  an  inevlta- 
ble  event,  why  not  see  that  it  is  triggered  on 
your  time  schedule  instead  of  the  enemy's? 
Why  not  opportunistically  interpret  mixups 
as  provocations? 

Of  coarse  I  wised  up  in  prison.  As  this 
moral  leverage  concept  seeped  into  my  c<m- 
sciousness  it  finally  dawned  on  me  that  the 
damage  done  by  chicanery  in  building  block 
events  in  war  does  not  end  with  the  break- 
ing of  Boy  Scout  rules.  I  agree  with  Lenin: 
"The  man  who  thinks  you  can  run  a  Revolu- 
tion by  the  rules  of  cricket  is  a  fool."  But 
the  penalty  that  sneaks  up  on  you  Is  the 
breakdown  in  your  resolve  if  you  know  you 
have  got  where  you  are  by  being  an  oppor- 
tunist. Even  to  lie  there  in  the  leg  irons  and 
follow  the  world  news  by  reading  through 
the  propaganda  crap  of  Hanoi  Hanna.  vqu 
could  not  miss  the  central  fact  that  as  the 
months  wore  on  the  Johnson  government 
was  losing  confidence  in  itself.  That  was  the 
bitter  pill. 

Quite  a  change  from  those  happy  days 
when  LBJ,  sitting  on  Augiist  5th,  1964 
before  a  stack  of  conflicting  messages  could 
get  a  laugh  out  of  the  line:  "Well,  boys,  I 
guess  we'll  never  know  what  happened,  will 
we?" 

I  sometimes  think  of  myself  as  the 
Pheonix  who  arose  from  the  ashes  to 
answer  that  question.  In  my  absence  compli- 
cated battles  had  raged  in  Senate  committee 
rooms;  tactics  of  each  side  changed  time  and 
again.  Those  Washingtonians  who  kept 
trying  to  prove  there  had  l>een  boats  out 
there  on  that  Tuesday  night  after  all,  cen- 
tered their  "proof"  on  certain  North  Viet- 
namese Intercepted  messages  that  supposed- 
ly described  what  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  later  called  a  "Phantom  Battle". 
(See  the  article  of  12  fuU  pages  in  the  iasue 
of  July  23,  1984.  Two  years  of  study  went 
into  it.)  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  world 
who  was  an  eye  witness  both  to  the  actions 
of  the  real  PT  boats  on  Sunday  and  the 
"Pliantom  Battle"  on  Tuesday  night.  These 
messages  that  McNanuu^  introduced  as 
proof  t>efore  the  Senate  in  February  1966 
present  a  picture  of  Tuesday  night  in  the 
Gulf  that  literally  no  one  who  was  there 
recognizes.  But  when  I  finally  got  to  see  the 
messages,  they  exactly  describe  what  a  Viet- 
namese observer  would  have  reported  of  my 
real  PT  boat  episode  of  Sunday  the  2nd.  I 
can  track  my  own  airplane  right  through 
the  battle.  Just  a  slight  mixup  of  messages? 
Well  of  course  I  didn't  know  how  all  this 
fiasco,  this  modem  management  route  to 
the  start  of  the  Vietnam  War.  all  worked 
out  till  I  got  back  from  prison.  What  did 
that  young  intelligence  officer  in  the  TV 
movie  last  month  tell  James  Woods  when  he 
("I")  asked  him  in  1973.  "What  ever  hap- 
pened to  that  Tonlrin  Gulf  Resolution?" 

I  rememl>ered  his  researched  reply  and 
wrote  the  line  in  the  book.  He  said:  "I  was 
still  in  high  school  on  August  7th,  1964 
when  it  was  enacted,  so  didn't  actually 
follow  it  too  closely— the  whole  issue  became 
a  political  football  while  you  were  in  prison. 
Pulbright's  committee  in  the  Senate  had  big 
hearings  about  it,  everybody  l>ecame  disillu- 
sioned with  it,  and  finally  sick  of  it,  and  it 
was  Nixon  who  finally  declared  the  thing 
null  and  void,  repealed  it.  But  by  then  it  was 
1971  and  most  people  wanted  to  forget 
about  it.  I  don't  Imow.  it  just  kind  of  went 
away." 
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defeis  with  our  Nation's  ailing  steel  industry.  In- 
troduced by  myself,  Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr. 


quentiy, 
able  to 
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American  producers  have  not  been 
leep  pace  with  foreign  producers. 
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whk^h  is  conducted  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its  ladtos 
BinriiiAni     A    MikinhMi   contaalant    from    each 
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a  new  ctiapter  in  history,  the  story  of  Amer- 
ica. They  died  so  that  America  would  live. 
They  died  so  that  we  would  live! 
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problem  that  literate  MMduals  in  our  NMon 
need  to  deal  with.  Up  to  75  peroent  of  the  un- 
emptoyed  lack  the  basic  skiRs  to  get  a  |0b  or 
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To  me.  that  nmiB  op  the  Vletnmm  War. 
Ttoe  Itnary  of  "The  Beat  and  the  Brichtest". 
Talk  about  colnk  oat  with  a  whimper!  No 
umlentaadinc  of  moral  leverage:  no  pre- 
tanae  of  raaohre.  What  the  hell  kind  of  a 
acale  of  valuea  haa  thla  30th  oentxiry  world 
lured  ua  taitof  Thoae  whteklds  and  their 
mcDtora  idayed  games  with  the  great  good 
wID  of  middle  America,  squandered  It,  "got 
rdlgkm'*.  bagged  out,  left  a  generation  of 
their  sons  faoa  down  in  the  mud.  and  got 
away  with  It  They  bragged  about  running  a 
war  without  the  emotional  involvement  of 
the  Bsob,  the  men  on  the  street.  They  decid- 
ed It  was  best  to  keep  the  American  public 
in  the  dark  and  rdy  on  their  own  "creative 

thlnklnr'. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "game  play"  in 
the  Tonkin  Qulf  was  hailed  by  the  Ameri- 
can game  theory  elite  as  an  artful  piece  of 
poUtteo-milltary  maneuvering.  This  game 
theory  crowd  are  the  people  who  like  to 
thtaik  you  can  move  adversaries  around  by 
clever  feints  and  blufffe  as  you  would  an  In- 
telligent ofvonent  In  a  game  room  situation 
and  thereby  save  lives  as  you  make  gains 
with  the  military  potential— aending  tacit 
-*g"«''  by  the  use  of  arms,  and  making  war 
more  humanitarian,  they  would  say.  By 
liM0.  Harvard  economics  professor  Dr. 
Thomas  Bchelllng.  whose  book  "Strategy  of 
Conflict"  I  had  dutifully  read  In  graduate 
school  four  years  before  (and  laughed  at,  in 
hindsight,  as  I  saw  the  scene  in  Hanoi),  was 
in  print  with  a  new  book  on  military  strate- 
gy. "Arms  and  Influence"  (Tale  press,  of 
course).  This  one  memorialized  lATs  fi- 
nesse in  the  Tonkin  Oulf  in  those  August 
days.  These  three  sentences  capture  the 
spirit- 

"If  the  American  military  action  was 
widely  Judged  unusually  fitting,  this  was  an 
almost  aesthetic  Judgment.  If  words  like 
repartee  can  be  applied  to  war  and  diploma- 
cy, the  military  action  was  an  expressive  bit 
of  repartee.  It  took  mainly  the  form  of 
deeda.  not  words,  but  the  deeds  were  articu- 
late." 

I  arould  call  it  an  articulate  rendering  of  a 
Resolution  that  plumb  ran  out  of  Resolve 
and  phunb  got  us  off  on  the  worst  of  all 
starts  in  a  war.  It  gave  us  false  confidence  in 
escalation  theory  and  a  guUty  conscience. 
How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  let  these 
egghead  theorists  drive  us  into  these  blind 
alleys? 

I  say  let  us  be  aware  that  resolve  and  com- 
mitment and  moral  leverage,  the  only  glue 
that  ties  America's  sons  to  their  leaders. 
cannot  be  displaced  by  throw-away  concepts 
of  finesse  and  trickery.  These  are  not 
worthy  of  us,  and  because  they  are  not 
worthy  of  us  we  cannot  rely  on  them.  The 
deepest  hiunan  resolve  is  not  built  on  self 
deception,  rationalization  or  cuteness.  It  has 
its  roots  in  the  finer  elements  of  human 
beings  and  of  their  countries.  Thus — resolve 
to  stand  for  what  Is  worthy  of  us,  to  live  so 
that  our  own  best  conscience  is  not  offend- 
ed. Only  this  will  perpetuate  the  best  of  us 
and  our  institutions  for  generations  still  to 
come. 


STEEL  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF 
1987 


HON.  WHUAM  0.  UPINSn 

or  nxiRois 

n  THE  HODSB  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  23.  1987 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  for  H.R.  2062,  legislation  that 
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dasls  with  our  Nation's  ailing  steel  industry.  In- 
troduced by  myself,  Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr. 
Thaficant,  the  bill  would  limit  imports  of  aH 
8t«el  mill  products  to  15  percent  of  domesttc 
supply  for  5  years  in  return  for  marxtatkig  that 
tfte  major  steel  companies  invest  substantiaUy 
all  of  tt>etr  net  cash-flow  ior  mo(iemization  of 
thg  industry  in  the  same  period.  Companies 
would  also  have  to  earmark  at  least  1  percent 
of  r>et  cash-flow  for  retraining  diofAaced  ateel- 
wqrkers. 

America's  staei  industry  is  cunentfy  em- 
broaod  in  a  crists— a  crisis  of  ecorwrnic  surviv- 
al.! The  expansive  flow  of  foreign  imports  in 
th4  domestic  market  has  in  fact  precipitated 
anb  deepened  this  crisis.  Ten  years  ago  there 
w«e  370,000  production  arxl  maintenarKe 
workers  employed  in  the  steel  industry,  arxJ 
imports  constituted  only  14  percent  of  the 
toM  U.S.  market  Today  there  are  fewer  than 
200,000  workers,  and  Imports  have  reached 
as  high  as  30  percent 

Over  the  past  4  years  k>sses  in  tfie  steel  in- 
dugtry  have  exceeded  $7  billion.  Since  1974, 
15  steel  companies  have  gone  out  of  bu»- 
neas.  Thirty  complete  steel  plants  have  been 
ck|sed  and  560  production  units  in  other 
plants  have  been  terminated.  Total  employ- 
ment in  the  industry  has  actually  been  cut  in 
half.  A  comprehensive  approach  limiting  steel 
imports  is  therefore  nee<ied  If  we  are  to  insure 
a  ftjture  for  our  domestic  steel  industry. 

H.R.  2062  Is  a  proposal  based  on  legislatkxi 
introduced  in  the  9eth  Congress,  the  Fair 
Trgde  in  Steel  Act  of  1984.  The  1984  act  rec- 
ogpized  that  foreign  steel  producers  had 
unfair  competitive  advantages  in  the  U.S. 
mgrket  because  of  direct  subsidies,  targeted 
loans,  import  restrictk>ns,  arxl  other  unfair 
prgctk^s  on  tfte  past  of  steel-exporting  courv 
trigs.  President  Reagan  attempted  to  deal  with 
th^  rising  tkJe  of  unfairly  traded  imports  and 
thg  territ><e  effect  on  ttie  U.S.  steel  industry  t>y 
anhourKing  a  t)ilateral  approach  to  the  prob- 
tefti — the  Voluntary  Restraint  Agreement 
[VtlA]  Program. 

yet,  while  the  President's  program  has 
t>r«ught  tf>e  import  share  for  steel  down  from 
a  kigh  of  28  percent  in  the  early  1980's  It  has 
not  even  come  close  to  the  target  share  of 
1815  percent.  Steel  imports  now  account  for  a 
little  over  23  percent  of  domestic  supply  and, 
according  to  industry  analysts,  are  expected 
to  rise  in  1987.  When  you  consider  that  each 
percentage  point  above  the  target  represents 
thousands  of  high-paying  jobs  and  miltons  in 
lo4t  revenue,  the  magnitude  of  the  failure  is 
put  in  proper  perspective.  An  October  1981 
Government  C)peratk>ns  Committee  report 
stated  that  if  tfie  target  fiad  t>een  reached,  an 
esbmated  54,000  jobs  could  have  resulted 
arVi  2.8  million  tons  of  steel,  now  manufac- 
tuted  abroad  and  sold  in  the  United  States, 
would  have  t>een  made  here. 

pue  to  the  great  rise  in  export-targeted 
st^  capacity  and  large  Government  subsi- 
dies (XI  tlie  part  of  (»rtain  ccxintries,  tfie 
Aiherican  steel  industry  has  been  devastated 
in  recent  years.  Even  ttiough  producers  in  ttie 
UAited  States  have  made  a  substantial  com- 
mpment  to  the  future  of  tfie  American  steel  in- 
diistry  by  undertaking  capital  investment 
projects  in  excess  of  $12  billion  from  1980  to 
1965,  massive  losses  in  the  Industry  have  dis- 
oiuraged  many  of  these  vital  projects.  (Dense- 
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quentiy,'  American  producers  have  not  been 
abie  to  ((eep  pace  with  foreign  producers. 

Tfwt  |s  wtiy,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  and  be- 
lieve in  a  unilateral  policy  toward  steel  inv 
porta.  It  is  still  sometfiing  tfiat  is  still  direly 
needed.  Steel  (xxning  from  countries  not  cov- 
ered under  VRA's — like  (Danada,  Sweden,  Ar- 
gentina,! and  Taiwan— now  a<xx)unt  for  over 
25  percent  of  all  imports  and  are  expected  to 
grow  in  |the  coming  year.  While  a  provision  of 
H.R.  3,  tfie  omnibus  trade  bill,  addresses  the 
problem  of  tfiese  imports,  it  is  only  in  relatkm 
to  tfiose  countries  whKh  have  VRA's  with  tfie 
United  $tates.  Instead  of  mandating  negotia- 
tk>ns  wiih  these  natk)ns  toward  VRA's,  H.R.  3 
(xily  takes  into  acxxxint  circumventnn  of  steel 
quotas  from  the  VRA  countries  into  non-VF^ 
countries  for  shipment  to  tfie  United  States. 
While  this  provision  is  important  in  making 
certain  VRA  ccxjntries  live  up  to  tfieir  agree- 
ments, nothing  is  mentioned  about  regulating 
the  flow  of  steel  ttiat  is  made  in  Canada, 
Taiwan,|or  tfie  otfier  countries  not  covered 
under  vIrA's.  Clearly  the  voluntary  approach 
to  restiicting  steel  impcxts  into  tfie  United 
States  It  insufficient  to  acfiieve  desired  reduo 
tkxi  in  tbe  import  market  share. 

Tlie  United  States  cannot  continue  to  afford 
such  a  patcfiwork  approach  to  steel  imp<xt8. 
Only  with  a  compretiensive,  consistent  steel 
policy  oan  our  Natk)n  avokJ  the  inevitable 
prot>lemB  of  circumventkxi  and  unfair  trading 
policies  on  tfie  part  of  steel-exporting  coun- 
tries.  With  H.R.  2062,  the  United  States  can 
take  concrete  steps  to  elude  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering caused  by  events  su^  as  tfie  recent 
LTV  Steel  decisk>n  to  rescind  employee  bene- 
fits because  of  bankruptcy  proceedings,  tfie 
recent  Chapter  11  filing  of  Sharon  Steel,  tfie 
Natk>n's  eighth  largest  producer;  the  precari- 
ous financial  state  of  the  major  steel  compa- 
nies; and  the  tragk:,  danger(XiS  movement  of 
tfie  United  States  from  steel-producing  Natk>n 
to  steel  import-reliant  Nation. 

It  is  tfierefore,  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  this 
legislation  that  access  to  tfie  U.S.  market  f(x 
foreign  steel  products  t)e  on  an  equitable 
basis,  f()r  tfie  survival  of  this  industry  is  critx»l 
to  our  national  defense  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  streng  industrial  economy  wtiich  employs 
millionsjof  workers  and  sustains  the  Natxm's 
prosper^. 

To  move  ahead  we  must  have  the  courage 
to  look  ahead.  We  must  adjust  our  priorities 
and  po<^  our  technological  skills  and  available 
resources  togetfier  to  maintain  domestic  em- 
ployment and  protect  America's  future  in  tfie 
international  marketplace. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


HONi  ROBERT  LINDSAY  THOMAS 


nr; 


OP  GKORGIA 
:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  tHOMAS  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker,  t 
woukJ  Ike  to  take  this  opportunity  today  to 
present!  to  this  distinguisfied  b<xly  the  winning 
entry  frbm  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  Voice  of 
Democmcy  broadcast  scriptwriting  contest. 

This  year  more  than  300,000  secondary 
scfiool  students  participated  in  tfie  contest. 
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whkih  is  conducted  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its  ladies 
auxiliary.  A  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  came  to  WaaMnglon  for  the  final  judging 
and  Darin  E.  Oliver  from  Hinesville  was  select- 
ed to  represent  Georgia  in  tfie  compelitton. 

Darin  is  a  junkx  at  BradweH  Instilute  in 
Hinesville.  who  plans  to  attend  the  University 
of  Georgia  to  study  writing  and  tfie  tfieatrical 
arts.  He  is  also  interested  in  swimming,  read- 
ing, and  fishing.  At  this  point  I  woukl  like  to 
insert  his  essay  into  the  RECxma 
Thx  Challbhox  op  AuaicAM  CmzBisHir 
Are  you  proud?  Now  think  for  a  minute- 
are  you  proud?  I  don't  mean  you  just  fixed 
the  lamp  in  the  den  proud.  I  mean— are  you 
proud  of  who  you  are— of  what  you  are?  Are 
you  proud  to  l)e  here  right  now?  Proud  be- 
cause you're  in  a  country  that  Ood  has 
blessed  with  beauty,  peace  and  freedom.  Are 
you  proud  to  l)e  In  America? 

Some  of  you  stand  and  say,  "Tes,  I  am 
proud  to  be  here.  I  am  proud  to  tie  in  Amer- 
ica. I  am  proud  to  be  an  American."  While 
others  of  you,  you  don't  really  know.  Still 
others  sit  disgustedly  because  you  know  you 
don't  want  to  lie  here,  liecause  you  think 
there's  something  wrong  with  the  system  or 
worse  yet  you  Just  don't  care!  You  don't 
want  to  Ije  here.  man.  You  don't  care!  It's 
all  messed  up— it's  the  system,  man;  all  the 
time  hasseling  you  and  interrupting  your 
life. 

Your  day  gets  Interrupted  because  some- 
one wants  to  hassel  you  vrlth  a  few  ques- 
tions to  prove  whether  or  not  you  did  some- 
thing when  you  know  you're  Innocent.  But 
here  you're  Irmocent  until  proven  guilty. 
Yeah!  It's  part  of  the  system!  It's  the  reason 
your  day  may  get  Interrupted.  It  may  keep 
you  from  false  accusations  and  such.  You're 
worried  about  your  day,  but  you  don't  real- 
ize that  in  other  parts  of  the  world  people 
have  their  lives  Interrupted  for  years  \x- 
cause  their  country  doesn't  have  a  system. 
They're  guilty  until  someone  can  prove 
them  guilty.  l>ecause  they  don't  have  the 
•system"  and  we  do.  We  have  the  system. 
Sure,  It's  got  weak  points,  but  it  works. 

You  see,  here  in  America  we  have  the 
system— that  blam  system  Interrupting  your 
day— maytie  it  does;  maybe  it  does,  but  it's 
the  system  that  gives  you  your  rights.  It's 
that  system  that  keeps  you  safe.  It's  that 
system  that  makes  you— your  family  free. 
Free  to  express  themselves— free  to  l)e 
proud. 

In  America  we  are  free.  We  have  the  right 
to  enjoy  life  alone  or  to  express  ourselves  to 
the  fullest.  In  America  If  you  like  some- 
thing, you  can  say  you  like  it;  but  if  you 
don't  like  it,  you  can  say  you  don't  like  it.  If 
something  offends  you,  you  can  change  it. 
You  can  do  what  ever  you  want  here,  lie- 
cause  you're  free. 

But  do  you  know  why?  Do  you  know  why 
you're  free?  Your  free  liecause  your— lie- 
cause  our  ancestors  were  not.  Our  ancestors, 
our  forefathers  knew  they  had  what  it  took 
to  establish  a  new  nation  based  on  the  ideals 
of  men  working  together  in  love— and  re- 
spect—and freedom.  And  in  this  knowledge 
they  found  pride— and  In  this  pride  they 
found  strength— strength  enough  to  chal- 
lenge the  mightiest  nation  on  earth  and 
win. 

They  brought  forth  a  country  of  people 
free  and  proud.  Many  of  our  forefathers 
died  in  the  battle  for  this  new  country. 
They  faced  death  proudly— standing  with 
open  arms  to  embrace  what  they  knew  was 
not  the  end;  but  the  begiimlng— the  start  of 
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a  new  chapter  in  history,  the  story  of  Amer- 
ica. They  died  so  that  America  would  live. 
They  died  so  that  we  would  live! 

And  for  what?  So  you  can  sit  there  and 
not  care!  So  you  can  refuse  to  pledge  your 
hopes,  your  honor  and  your  service  to  your 
country — to  our  country  to  our  America.  It 
is  your  responsibility,  it  is  our  duty  to  be 
prou(L  It  is  our  duty  to  take  the  flag  from 
the  last  generation  and  carry  it  on  to  future 
greatness.  And  with  that  thought  m  your 
minds,  and  with  that  knowledge  in  your 
hearts:  I  ask  you  again.  "Are  you  proud?  Are 
we  proud?"  We  must  be.  For  we  are  the  end 
of  the  old  America  and  we  are  the  beginning 
of  new  history  and  we  must  be  not  proud 
Americans,  but  Americans  with  pride. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  NATIONAL 
LITERACY  DAY  RESOLUTION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OPIIXW  jnUKT 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEHTATIVXS 

Thunday.  April  23,  1987 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  222  of 
my  colleagues  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  a 
resohjtnn  I  introduced,  which  was  enacted, 
designating  a  day  to  commemorate  National 
Literacy  Day.  I  again  introducing  ttiis  resolu- 
tion to  designate  Juty  2,  1987  as  Notkxiai  Lit- 
eracy Day.  I  hope  to  call  attentkxi  to  the  large 
numbers  of  Americans  tfiat  cannot  furxrtion  in 
our  society  because  they  are  illiterate. 

Mr.  Spenaker,  studies  induate  that  27  millkxi 
Americans  cannot  read  a  newspaper,  cannot 
fill  out  a  job  applk»tkxi,  cannot  maintain  a 
checkbook  or  understand  the  warning  label  on 
a  bottle  of  medicine.  In  short  our  l^tkxi  has 
27  million  people  that  form  a  class  of  functkin- 
al  illiterates  that  are  uneducated,  untrainable, 
and  economically  dependent  And  these  num- 
bers are  growing  every  year.  Ttie  Oepertment 
of  Educatkxi  estimates  that  every  year.  2.3 
milikxi  more  lltiteratea,  inckjdkig  high  school 
dropouts,  unlettered  passakxig  graduates  and 
immigrants,  are  added  to  our  society. 

We  are  paying  a  high  price  in  our  Natkxi  f(x 
tfiis  unfortunate  deficiency.  As  chairman  of  ttie 
House  Subcommittee  on  Commerce.  Con- 
sumer Protectton  and  (Competitiveness,  I  am 
concerned  that  our  Natkxi's  competitiveness 
is  being  eroded  by  the  presence  in  the  work- 
place of  millions  of  Americans  who  are  func- 
tkxially  or  technolognally  illiterate.  There  is  a 
direct  correlatkm  between  the  number  of  illit- 
erate adults  unable  to  perform  at  the  standard 
necessary  for  available  emptoyment  and  the 
money  that  is  alkx»ted  to  chiW  welfare  costs 
and  unemployment  compensatk)n. 

Social  and  ecaxiomic  discriminatton  prob- 
lems are  propounded  because  illiteracy  is 
highest  among  blacks  and  Hispanics.  The 
high  percentage  of  illiterate  juveniles  in  crimi- 
nal court  indKate  that  HIKeracy  fosters  crime. 
Of  concern  to  our  Natkjn's  strength  is  ttie  fact 
that  illiteracy  directly  impacts  our  military  ca- 
pability. MillkKis  of  dollars  of  damage  is  still 
done  to  expensive  e<}uipment  because  many 
men  and  women  in  the  service  are  unable  to 
read  and  comprefiend  even  tfie  simplified 
manuals. 

The  total  costs  related  to  our  Natkxi's  liter- 
acy are  estimated  to  exceed  S225  billion  an- 
nually. (Dhronic  unemptoyment  is  a  furttier 
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problem  that  Wterate  indMduals  in  our  Ntfon 
need  to  deel  wim.  Up  to  75  percent  o(  the  un- 
emptoyed  lack  the  beak:  sMto  to  get  a  Job  or 
be  trained  for  a  job. 

Disturbingly,  Federal  fundkig  for  Meracy  pro- 
grams has  not  been  suffidant  to  addresa  a 
problem  reectiing  masa  proporltona.  Fedarat 
State,  municipal  and  private  Meracy  program 
have  only  been  atile  to  reach  5  percent  of  ttie 
total  illiterate  populatkxi.  The  annual  amount 
of  money  spent  by  our  Federal  Government 
for  ttas  problem  amounts  to  $17  per  person 
for  a  total  of  $352  miHon.  Ttie  Dapartment  of 
Educatkxi  estimates  that  only  2  mWon  peopto 
are  reached  annually  by  these  programs. 

The  total  cost  of  illiteracy  to  our  Natton 
cannot  be  measured  accurately.  However,  our 
Nation  is  paying  dearly  in  tost  productivity  and 
human  misery.  We  hear  of  sad  stories  of 
people  suffering  tragedies  because  they  could 
not  read:  the  industrial  worker  killed  because 
he  coukJ  not  read  a  warning  sign;  the  mother 
who  gave  her  swk  chikJ  pink  detergent  Instead 
of  stomach  medkane  because  stie  couW  not 
decipher  medkiine  labels:  ttie  mottier  wtio 
thought  she  was  signing  a  routine  fteM  trip 
permission  slip  for  her  daughter  only  to  dis- 
cover that  she  had  relegated  her  daughter  to 
a  fKxne  for  tfie  retarded. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  call  attantton 
to  the  problem  of  illiteracy  in  our  Nation  by 
designating  July  2,  1987  as  National  Literacy 
Day.  We  must  begin  to  recognize  this  problem 
in  order  to  find  solutions  and  obliterate  illiter- 
acy. I  wouM  like  to,  at  this  point  commend 
the  thousands  of  vokjnteers  in  our  Natton  ttiat 
are  vMxking  tirelessly  to  help  HHterate  indMd- 
uais  in  ttieir  axnmunities.  Thirty-three  Stetes 
have  formed  literacy  councils  and  activities  by 
volunteer  organizatkxis,  colleges  and  schoola 
are  increasing. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in  thia 
worttiwtiite  effort 


NATIONAL  POUCY  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY FOUNDATION  ACT  OP 
1987 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OTCAUrOKKlA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaNfomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  the  Natkxial  PoBcy 
and  Technotogy  Foundatkxi  Act  of  1987. 
Thirty  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  me  as 
original  cosponsors,  including  Mr.  Gephardt 
and  Ms.  SoiNEioER. 

This  legislatxxi  is  designed  to  create  a  per- 
manent forum  to  analyze  and  develop  coher- 
ent king-term  technology  poltoy.  This  founda- 
tkxi would  provide  Federal  support  fcx  tec^h- 
notogy,  conduct  increased  technkal  data  col- 
lectton  and  expedite  transfer  of  technotogy  to 
the  private  sector.  Such  a  permanent  institu- 
tion is  essential  to  maintain  tfie  healthy  and 
progressive  technotogk^l  tiase  necessary  for 
American  competitiveness  in  the  years  to 
come. 

We  are  all  amare  of  tfie  impending  criais  in 
America's  atiility  to  compete  in  foreign  and 
domestic  mariiets.  The  U.S.  balance  of  trade 
has  gone  from  a  surplus  of  $18  billkxi  in  1983 
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to  a  MOBMine  drtdt  of  $170  bMon  in  1986. 
wUin|NJuuii||  BiB  iraanni  ■  nw  nw  unMo 
in  vw  pMl  2  yBora«  hos  booonw  ths 
t  diMor  MMon  in  ttw  world  s  sNualion 
inhMid  of  for  a  I 


ing  Ma  yaar  «■  ploy  an  important  role  in  inv 
prawinB  Amarican  oonpaMNanoaa  In  ttte  near 
tarm,  many  kvnda  inJcala  tttat  wWkxjI  efforts 
to  dawaiop  ttia  aound  tacfmoiogical  base 
naadad  for  developing  and  producing  quality, 
ooal-oompaMva  products  and  ser^ces,  we 
wH  Im  ptagued  wMh  continued  Ipes  of  con>- 
patWxortaaa  in  Itw  future.  TNs  requires  a  co- 
iMrsnt,  iNoadtesed  long-range  sdenoe  and 
tsctmology  polcy.  It  is  dear  ttiat  such  an  en- 
Igfitaned  and  ioraalghled  approacli  does  not 
exist  today.  F=or  a  dtocusaion  of  current  trends 
In  tecfmology,  as  well  as  studtes  and  Indica- 
lors,  pleese  refererKe  my  OctotMr  16,  1966 
CoNonESSiOHAL  FteooRo  Statement  (page 
£3665)  tided.  "Attaddng  our  Trade  Deficit  in 
Earnest."  and  my  AprI  24,  1966  Conqres- 
siONAL  Record  stalenwiit  (page  E1379). 

For  years,  ttw  Sdenoe.  Spaoe  and  Technol- 
ogy Committoe  Itas  held  hearings  on  several 
aspects  of  our  Nation's  science  and  technolo- 
gy. Throughout  tfwse  hearirigs.  a  general 
•end  lias  emerged.  Federal  scienco  and  tech- 
nology poicy  In  the  United  States  Is  not  Iteep- 
Ing  pace  with  the  rapid  changes  In  our  techno- 
logical and  nformaMon  baae,  or  with  ttie  inter- 
national martotplace.  H  is  dear  that  this  Inabil- 
ity to  develop  poides  and  keep  pace  with 
today's  society  and  demands  is  severely  ham- 
pering the  potential  usage  of  technology,  and 
wW  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

We  have  three  options  to  address  this  prob- 
lem. The  first,  most  passive  approach  is  to 
ignore  it  The  second  is  to  address  each  crisis 
mdMduaHy.  There  have  been  several  bMs  in- 
troduced In  the  House  and  the  Senate  which 
do  address  one  aspect  of  science  and  tectv 
nology  poicy.  And,  I  applaud  each  of  these 
efforts  to  Improve  our  science  artd  tecfmology 
baae.  However,  as  we  aH  Iukjw,  Congress 
tends  to  put  off  policy  dianges  until  a  crisis 
confronts  us.  The  result  is  that  many  of  the 
problems  which  we  must  address  today  might 
have  been  avoidad  to  some  extent  If  we  had 
had  the  foresight  to  act  earlier. 

Furttwr,  we  have  stalled  so  long  in  ttw  area 
of  science  and  technology  poficy  that  the 
number  of  iaaues  Is  staggering.  Senator 
BmoAMAN  and  I,  In  attempt  to  address  some 
of  (he  more  urgent  issues,  have  introduced 
the  America's  Living  Standard  Act.  which  is  a 
padiage  of  programs  designed  to  boost 
American  sdenoe  and  technology.  Other  biHs 
have  Htewise  been  introduced. 

However,  our  third,  and  I  would  argue  most 
effective,  option  would  be  to  create  a  perma- 
nent forum,  such  as  ttte  National  Policy  and 
Technology  Foundation,  which  would  indude 
input  from  academia  and  the  private  sector, 
would  conduct  data  coOeclion  and  policy  anal- 
ysis, and  would  have  the  resporsibiity  to 
protect  potential  crises,  aiert  poicymakers. 
and  even  recommend  policy  optnns  to  our 
policymafcers  before  dmcuNies  reached  crises 
proportions.  Whie  the  Malional  Science  Foun- 
dation does  this  to  a  degree,  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant tfiat  we  increaae  our  focus,  our  priority, 
and  our  support  for  tachnotogy.  In  addWon  to 
our  currant  programa  for  science. 
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la  important  becauaa.  whla  baak:  re- 
pravidea  ua  wNh  the  very  foundMon  of 
tachnotogiaa.  it  is  in  eaaence  only  the  first 
in  a  aAioia  chain  of  events  which  must 
tale  plaoe  before  basic  knowledge  is  transiat- 
edi  into  new  products  and  senfioes.  This  chain 
indhidas  tachnotogy  development,  innovatton, 
product  devetopment.  Investment  In  manufac- 
turing processes,  and  infusion  of  the  product 
or  sennoe  into  our  society.  I  somelimes  call 
tfiiltfie  sdenoe  and  tecfmology  cfi«n. 

this  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
Kna.  If  we  are  to  rely  on  science  and  tecfmoto- 
gy  to  solve  some  of  our  future  protjiems,  as 
wdl  as  boost  our  Industries  and  keep  tfiem 
cofnpetitive.  ttten  the  Federal  Government 
must  take  a  mora  aclhre  role  in  ensuring  each 
link  is  maintained  and  strengthened.  While  the 
Reagan  administratnn  and  others  have  felt 
that  research,  ottier  ttian  bask:  science, 
sheukl  be  Itie  resporfsttMlity  of  the  private 
sector,  a  growing  portion  of  our  society  dis- 
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fix  one,  the  cost  of  technok>gk:al  research 
in  tie  areas  of  automated  manufacturing  proc- 
ess and  the  devetopment  of  high  technology 
processes  and  products  tends  to  require  long- 
term  investment  arxl  planning,  arxl  are  fre- 
quantly  too  expensive  for  one  company  to  uiv 
deitake.  Some  of  our  competitors,  however, 
suoh  as  Japan,  have  overcome  this  problem 
by  establishing  nattonal  research  efforts,  sup- 
ported with  natiortal  funds,  to  undertake  ex- 
pensive research.  If  the  United  States  is  to 
keep  up  with  these  target-marketing  ap- 
prqaches,  we  must  find  ways  to  erKX)urage 
and  support  collaborative  efforts  within  our 
own  ndustrles. 

we  must  also  ensure  that  our  country  and 
our  industries  have  tfie  means  to  anticipate 
and  react  to  cfianges  In  the  maritetplace 
beibre  they  become  critk^al.  This  requires  that 
we  have  an  adequate  data  base  of  informa- 
tton  upon  which  our  IrMJustries  can  InteWgently 
devetop  maricet  plans,  and  upon  wtiich  the 
Nafon's  policymakers  can,  in  an  informed 
mafmer,  formulate  and  assess  poKcy  altema- 
tiv^B.  To  took  at  Japan  again,  Japan  has  es- 
tablshed  the  Ministry  of  Intemattonal  Trade 
an4  Industry  [MIT!],  whk:h  conducts  strategk: 
malket  research  and  provides  its  Industries 
wit|  nrwch  rmre  extensive  informatton  than  we 

aprovkje  our  own  companies.  Further,  MITl 
tates  industry  consortia  efforts  to  devetop 
new  technotogies. 

Over  ttie  course  of  the  years,  several  ap- 
praedies  to  establishing  a  nattonal  tachnotogy 
polcy  Institutton  have  been  proposed.  The 
Ni^onal  Poficy  and  Tachnotogy  Foundatton  is 
one  approach  whtoh  I  feel  warrants  discus- 
stoa.  I  am  also  sponsorir>g  a  proposal  to  es- 
tabtsh  a  (department  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy another  legitimate  approach  to  solving 
tti^  problem 

(jinng  tfie  last  few  years,  several  respected 
stulies  have  been  published  regarding  tech- 
nolbgy  poicy.  I  would  encourage  my  cd- 
ieagues  on  both  sides  of  ttie  aisto  to  constoer 
the!  many  options  we  have  avajlat>le  and  seri- 
oualy  consider  supporting  a  permanent  forum 
for  supporting  U.S.  tachnotogy  In  the  future. 

Setow  Is  a  brief  summary  of  the  Nattonal 
Foley  and  Tachnotogy  Foundatton.  For  more 
Infonnation  on  the  FourxlatHDn,  see  the  April 
24J1986  Congressional  Record. 


SmniAaT 
The  bfatlonal  Policy  and  Technoloiy 
Founda  don  Act  of  1987  wHl  l>e  established 
as  an  li^dependait  atency  in  the  Executive 
Branch  j  of  Uie  Fedoml  Government  to  lie 
governed  by  a  M  member  board,  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advloe  and  con- 
sent of  ftie  Senate.  The  Foundation  will  per- 
form four  functions: 

lU  a«aK  TOK.  POUCT  MAKIIIO 

lormatlon  (Mfice  will  collect,  orga- 
rUswrnlnste  national  and  Interna^ 
bnaation.  data,  and  statistics  for 
ivate  Policy  BCakers.  (Would  In- 
Natlonal  Technology  Information 

POUCT,  AKALTSIS  AMD  ASSXSSlCKirr 

The  Office  of  Policy.  Analysis  and  Assess- 
ment wauld  continuously  evaluate  data,  sta- 
tistics, information  from  the  National  Infor- 
mation Office  to  identify  pending  needs,  op- 
portunities or  problems  including  trade 
competlnveneas.  and  propose,  evaluate  and 
Itemative  policy  options  for  consid- 
eration py  the  Councils. 
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IC  POUCT.  DKBATK  AMD  OOMSKMSUS 

lundatlon  would  set  up  independent 
>uncfls  to  respond  to  requests  from 
ident.  Congress,  and  Foundation  Di- 
They  will  provide  indei>endent 
public  ferums  that  openly  debate  and  rede- 
fine national  policy  issues.  Including  ad- 
dressUig;  the  disincentive  created  by  incoher- 
ent national  policy,  and  help  generate 
public  censensus. 

POUCT  UPLOfXHTATIOM  AMD  TRADE 

I  coMPcnrrvsMBSs 

The  f\>undation  will  Include  a  numt>er  of 
offices  which  will  implement  programs  and 
policies  formulated  by  the  above  entities. 

(a)  Tl|e  Foundation  will  encourage  tech- 
nology advancement  through  the  Office  of 
National  Programs.  Office  of  the  Profes- 
sions an^  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

(b)  The  Foundation  wlU  support  institu- 
tional and  human  resource  development 
through  the  Office  of  Institutional  and 
Human  Resource  Development. 

(c)  The  Foundation  will  Increase  federal 
technology  transfer  and  deployment 
throughl  an  Office  of  SmaU  Business,  the 
Office  of  Intergovernmental  Technology 
and  Professions  and  delivery  systems,  and 
the  Patoit  and  Trademark  Office. 


FTNl!  TUNING  SBA'S  BUDGET 


IION.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  MKW  TORK 
HT  TlIB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESEMTATTVSS 

TTiursdav,  April  23,  1987 
Mr.  UiFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislatton  to  fine  tune  tfie  autlKXiza- 
tton  for  the  Small  Business  Administratkm. 
The  bill  to  norKX>ntroversial  and  in  accord  with 
the  Preddent's  budget  request  It  wouto  do 
three  thiags. 

First,  it  woukj  increase  the  auttwrized 
amount  of  surety  bond  guarantees  from 
$1,142  kjllion  to  $1,250  bilFion,  an  increase  of 
$108  milton.  I  want  to  stress,  however,  that 
this  is  a  program  level  increase  and  does  not 
amount  to  an  expense  of  an  equivalent 
amount  Under  ttiis  program  SBA  guarantees 
to  reimburse  a  surety  company  for  up  to  90 
percent  pf  any  loss  it  sustains  due  to  nonper- 
formance or  nonpayment  by  a  small  business. 


Moat  of  thaae  contracts  wH  be  fully  par- 
fomwd.  wid  thua  there  wW  be  no  daim  made 
•gabwt  the  SBA  guwantee.  In  only  about  2 
percent  of  the  caaaa  doaa  the  smal  buainasa 
default,  and  thua  the  groaa  coat  of  this  pro- 
gram will  probably  be  under  $2  miMon. 

Second,  it  wouM  require  that  all  of  the  de- 
benluraa  iaauad  by  certified  devetopment 
companies  and  guaranteed  by  the  SBA  be 
add  to  private  investors.  Prior  to  fiscal  year 
1966.  all  of  these  debentures  were  soW  to  the 
Federal  Fin«King  Bank.  But  on  a  pilot  basis. 
Congreaa  mandated  sales  to  the  private 
sector.  That  pitot  program  has  proven  suc- 
cessful and  this  bM  would  completely  privatize 
the  program  during  the  balance  of  tfiis  fiscal 
year  and  for  all  of  fiscal  year  1968. 

Third,  and  finally,  ttie  bill  wouto  authorize 
ttie  appropriatton  of  $16  millton  to  pay  toeses 
under  the  poiutton  contrd  bond  guarantees 
program.  These  are  daims  which  are  being 
made  against  guarantees  issued  in  prior  years 
and  must  be  pato. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  oppoaitton  to  the  bUI, 
and  I  antkapato  that  the  committee  will  act 
upon  It  very  quickly. 


plumbing.  Mortally 
higher  among  Indten  etoers  compared  to  other 
Americana,  and  the  Ito  ai^ectancy  of  Indten 
paopto  is  8  yaavB  teaa  than  that  of  Iha  general 
populatton.  Ctoarty.  this  is  a  populalion  wMh 
crittoal  needs  for  aervtoea  that  muat  be  ad- 
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THE  RAIIJIOAD  UlCEMFLOT- 
MENT  INSURANCS  AND  RE- 
TIREMENT HCFElOVEliENT  ACT 
OF  1967 


OLDER  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
SERVICES  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OPWASHmoToa 

Df  THB  HOt7SI  OF  RXFUSSNTATlVCtt 

Thunday.  April  23.  1987 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riae  today  In 
support  of  the  OMer  American  Indian  Servtoes 
Improvement  Act  as  offered  by  Congreasman 
MARK)  BtAQQi.  i  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
togislatton,  whtoh  wouto  strengthen  support 
under  the  OMer  Americans  Act  [OAA]  for  el- 
deriy  Indtans. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1965,  the  OMer 
Americans  Act  has  successfully  sewed  mil- 
Itons  of  oMer  people.  Programs  sponsored 
under  tfie  OAA  have  served  as  models  for  the 
effective  delivery  of  servtoes  that  promote  the 
independence  and  dignity  of  oMer  Americans. 
Despite  tt>e  tremendous  successes  of  the 
OAA.  there  are  stHI  many  older  Americans 
wtio  are  not  receiving  needed  servtoes.  One 
of  the  most  disturtiing  gaps  exists  in  tfie  provi- 
ston  of  sennces  to  aged  minorities.  Services 
to  minorities  have  actually  dedined  sut>stan- 
tally  in  recent  years  despite  evMence  ttiat  mi- 
norities experience  the  greatest  needs. 

I  am  especially  concerned  for  native  Ameri- 
cans, many  of  wfiom  restoe  in  Washington 
Stete.  Far  too  many  oMer  Indians  go  without 
needed  servtoes  from  the  OMer  Americans 
Act,  inckiding  senrices  provided  through  title 
VI,  the  section  of  ttie  act  designed  specifically 
to  address  tfie  needs  of  native  American 
eMers. 

Tfie  low  parttoipation  rate  of  native  Ameri- 
cans in  OAA  programs  stands  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  enormous  needs  they  experience. 
Okler  Indians  have  a  poverty  rate  of  over  60 
percent  a  rate  higher  tfian  tfiat  of  any  ottier 
ethnic  group  in  this  country.  Date  presented  to 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  by 
the  ftationai  Indian  Ctoundl  on  Aging  indtoatad 
that  75  percent  of  Indian  eiderty  do  not  have 
telephones  and  24  percent  do  not  have  Indoor 


To  at  leaat  partially  address  these  needs, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ptoasod  to  join  with  Mr. 
BiAQOi  in  coaponaoring  his  amendment  to  the 
OAA.  This  legislation  wouM  focus  attanlton  on 
the  plight  of  native  American  eMara.  In  the 
first  place,  a  new  Office  for  Tribal  Programs 
headed  by  an  Aaaodate  Commisstoner  on 
Indten  Aging  wHI  be  estabished  wNhin  the  Ad- 
minislratton  on  Aging.  This  offtoe  wM  pravida  a 
visUe  advocate  for  oMer  native  Americans 
within  the  administrattoa  as  well  as  a  central 
point  for  gatfiering  information  and  coordtoat- 
ing  aaoAces  with  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  In  short,  the  Office  for  Tribal  Pro- 
9«ms  wiH  provMe  a  focus  for  efforts  to  serve 
oMar  Indtens  at  the  Federal  tovel. 

Indtens  batonging  to  trl)es  receiving  grants 
under  titte  VI  of  the  OAA  are  currently  ineigk 
bto  for  tHte  III  servtoes.  This  has  meant  that 
many  oMer  f4ative  Americans  are  denied 
needed  servtoes  baaed  on  the  inaccurate  as- 
sumptton  that  they  are  receiving  adequate 
services  under  titte  VI.  Our  legislatton  wouM 
eliminate  this  practtoa.  anauring  that  al  Indten 
eMers  are  eUgibto  for  services  vAwrs  they  are 
avaHabto.  I  am  pleasad  to  note  that  adminia- 
tratton  has  also  proposed  that  ttiia  unfair  pro- 
hbitkm  be  repeated. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  liAr.  Bmosi 
wouM  alao  increaae  the  outreach  efforts  of 
the  area  agendas  on  aging  [AAA's].  AAA's  in 
localities  with  significant  native  American  pop- 
ulatksns  wouM  be  required  to  ktontify  the 
Indten  eMeriy  in  their  senrice  areas  and  to 
inform  these  eMers  about  the  aervtoea  avail- 
able. 

This  bill  indudes  a  modest  increase  in  the 
authorizatton  for  titte  VI  to  provMe  for  in- 
creased avaitebiity  of  aenrices  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  growing  numbers  of  eigbte 
Indian  tribes.  This  small  amount  of  money  wM 
go  a  tong  way  in  serving  some  of  America's 
most  needy  citizens. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  funds  avaH- 
abto for  titto  VI  grants  have  remained  stalto 
white  the  numbers  of  tribes  eligl)to  for  such 
grante  has  mcreaaed.  The  result  has  been  a 
decline  In  the  funds  availabte  to  indMduai 
tribes— from  an  original  maximum  level  of 
$100,000  per  tribe  to  the  current  maximum  of 
$89,000.  As  more  tribes  become  eliglbto  for 
titto  VI,  tfie  amount  that  can  be  granted  to 
each  tribe  will  continue  to  shrink  unless  we  irv 
crease  the  overall  pod  of  availat)to  resources. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  OMer  Americans  Act  has 
contributed  significantly  to  tfie  marked  inv 
provement  in  the  lives  of  our  Natton's  eMeriy 
in  recent  years.  Many  of  our  oMer  dtocens  are 
more  healthy  and  prosperous  than  at  any  time 
in  our  ftetton's  history.  It  is  time  to  extend 
some  of  the  benefite  of  that  prosperity  to 
senior  citizens  from  all  ethnto  and  nattonal 
heritages.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  thte 
urgently  needed  legisialioft 


on 


HON.  BOB  WHTTTAKER 

OPKAMSAS 
IH  THE  BOUSI  OF  BVBISniTATIVn 

Thursday.  AprU  23. 1987 
Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  i 
ptoasod  to  join  as  an  original  coaponaa 
Itw  FUiroad  Unemptoymant  Insuranoa 
Retirement  Improvement  Act  of  1967.  TMa  bM 
is  subatanttally  the  same  bM  that  waa  reported 
by  the  Energy  and  Commeroa  Commmtaa  teat 
Congreaa  and  ia  supported  by  ral  tebor  and 
management  The  bM  waa  fdrtttf  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
the  Commtttae  on  Ways  and  Maana  teat  Con- 
greaa. Howavar.  due  to  the  praaa  of  businaaa 
during  the  final  days  of  Congress,  the  Waya 
and  Mawis  Committee  was  unabte  to  oonahter 
the  tegialalioa  I  command  my  colaaguat. 
Chainnwt  Luken.  Congreasman.  Coats,  and 
Congreasman  Slattery  for  their  cooperative 
efforte  to  update  and  Improve  the  loglrtatton 
and  introduce  it  aarty  in  thia  Congreaa.  As  I 
understand  it  the  Energy  and  Commaroe 
Commtttae  wW  take  action  on  this  bW  wNhin 
the  next  few  weeks.  ConaaquenMy.  the  Ways 
and  Maww  Commtttae  w«  have  adequate 
time  this  Congrees  to  take  action  on  the  lagis- 
lalton.  whtoh  they  have  aaaurad  us  they  wM 
do. 

The  railroad  unemptoyment  insuranoa  [RUq 
account  currently  is  not  flnanda»y  heaitfiy. 
The  RUI  account  owaa  over  $800  mHon  to 
the  rairoad  reliremanl  account  TTwrafora.  not 
only  is  the  financial  atabWy  of  the  RUI  ac- 
count in  Jeopwdy,  but  the  RUI  system  is  ateo 
a  drain  on  the  railroad  letlrement  account 
whtoh  has  a  dred  impact  on  the  financial  se- 
curity of  railroad  retireea.  It  is  eaaontial  that 
Congress  take  aclton  to  improve  the  financial 
virility  of  the  RUI  account  and  to  ensure  eq- 
uitabte  benefite  to  both  unemptoyed  rail  wortc- 
era  and  rairoad  rotirooa.  I  wouM  Ike  to  com- 
mend my  coNeague  Congressman  Coats  for 
his  eariy  recognition  of  the  financial  probtema 
the  RUI  account  teces  and  for  initiating  tegla- 
lalton  to  address  these  probtema  eariy  in  the 
99th  Congprasa. 

The  legislatton  we  are  introducing  moves  us 
in  the  dkadton  of  ensuring  the  financial  vtebli- 
ty  of  the  RUI  system  whIe  providtog  a  tevel  of 
fair  benefite  to  emptoyeea. 

Although  this  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direo- 
tton  toward  ensuring  a  financially  viabte  and 
fair  RUI  system,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that 
tfie  bM  does  not  address  the  problem  to  ttie 
Indebtedness  of  the  RUI  system  to  the  rail- 
road retirement  account  The  repayment  tax 
cunentiy  in  effed  to  reduce  that  debt  wll  ter- 
minate on  September  30.  1990.  At  the  tinw. 
there  will  stiN  be  a  substantial  debt  to  the  re- 
tirement system.  The  financial  aecurity  of  rai- 
road retirees  is  tfierefore  dependent  to  this 
extent  on  the  health  of  the  RUI  system.  White 
we  are  taking  essential  steps  in  improving  the 
RUI  system  with  the  bill  we  introduce  today, 
let  us  not  forget  that  we  must  also  examine 
the  questton  of  the  RUI  debt  to  the  railroad  re- 
tirement account  in  the  noar  future. 
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BiMrs  and  aelers  aMw  can  enter  Kalama-    the  Qiri 
zod's  housing  martcat  with  the  certain  knowl-    dent  of 
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koula.  as  wel  as  being  a  past  praai- 
the  Maywood  Cooperative  Nursery. 
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CtfMi  HM  that  serve  with  undying  faith  and 
dkyiity  as  executive  assistanta. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

gy  pdtoy  in  the  peat  Further,  the  congreesion- 

al  and  administratton  responses  to  science 
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neering  directorate  or  other  porliona  of  NSF  to 
the  Advanced  Resevch  Proiect  f=oundalton  If 
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TM«  M  to  a  Mpliwi  eftort.  and  I  urge 
aaily  acNon  fay  ttw  Cnaigy  and  Commarco 
OonHnnaa  and  via  Waya  and  Maana  Convnit- 


HUlfAmTARLAN  EFFORTS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

or<»io 
ni  THB  HODSC  or  IKPSISBIITATTVKS 

Thundajf.  April  23. 1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  rise  today 
to  raoognisa  Vw  special  hunwnitanan  effona 
of  tour  ouMwidkig  wwidona  of  my  I7th  Con- 

Raoantfy,  Nancy  SdMia,  a  buiinessperson 
of  McOonild.  OH.  «*as  tamporarily  hoapital- 
oad  and  could  not  attend  to  the  needs  of  her 
amal  oonvanianoa  store.  In  an  act  of  exenv 
plsiy  cMc  inwlweroant  and  nsighborty  friend- 
ship. Sandra  Reeae.  Maria  YannieHo.  Mwia 
Rmpanala.  and  Oislina  Okrico  came  to  Ms. 
Sdarra's  usiitincs  by  maintaining  her  busi- 
neas  and  caring  tar  her  cfMren  while  she  was 
hoepilalzed  and  during  her  recovery.  Their 
hato  to  Nancy  Sdana  in  her  lime  of  need  was 
a  souna  of  great  comfort  and  inNbitad  (inan- 
dai  loaaas  that  would  have  only  compounded 


On  behalf  of  the  residents  of  the  Mahoming 
Vaiay.  I  would  Hw  to  commend  Sandra 
Reese.  Maria  Yannielto,  Maria  Pimpeneila. 
and  CrisUna  DIntoo  for  their  kind  of  gesture  of 
humanitarian  aarvioa.  Their  expressfon  of  con- 
cam  is  admirabte  and  benefits  the  highest 
qualities  of  citizenship.  It  is  with  pleasure  and 
enormous  pride  that  I  join  the  people  of  the 
17th  Congrossionai  DiMrict  in  honoring  these 
four  indMduals  who  have  truly  exhibited  the 
cfiaracteristfcs  of  ttie  model  citizen. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  RAY  BECE331 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

oriacHiOAir 

HI  THE  H0178I  or  BKFBnZHTATIVES 

Thwtday,  April  23.  1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  trit>- 
ute  to  Mr.  Ray  Becker,  a  very  special  friend 
and  constituent,  upon  Nb  2Sth  anniversary  as 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Boanl  of  Realtors. 

At  a  time  wtwn  hostile  corporate  takeovers 
and  nonstop  rovolattons  of  scandal  on  Wall 
Street  have  raised  serious  questtons  about 
the  nature  of  buainaas  life  and  business  ethics 
in  America,  if  s  important  to  remind  ourselves 
of  people  i(a  Ray  Backer  who.  through  their 
integrity  and  their  commitment  to  publk:  serv- 
ice, exempify  the  very  best  in  the  American 
entrepreneurial  spiriL 

Since  his  appoinliiieiit  to  the  executive  vice- 
presidency  of  the  Kalamazoo  Board  of  Real- 
tors, Ray  has  dntinguished  himself  as  a 
leader,  an  innovator,  an  educator,  and  a  prin- 
ciptod  profesBionai. 

Due  in  large  part  to  Ray's  influence  and 
guktence,  the  Kalamazoo  Board  of  Realtors 
has  dMnguished  itself  as  an  organization 
firmly  committed  to  a  strict  code  of  profes- 
snnal  ethics  and  to  ttie  principle  of  equal 
housing  opportunity  tor  all   Kalamazooans. 


[TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  seNers  alike  can  enter  Kalama- 
I's  housing  mari(et  with  the  certain  knowt- 
that  their  broken  wW  ropreeor<  their  in- 
honeetly,  openly  arKJ  fsMy. 
under  Ftay's  dbedton,  Kalamazoo's  re- 
have  committed  themselves  to  serving 
dentele  aggressively  and  effectively. 
On^  Important  measure  of  tfiat  commitment  is 
board's  oonsistant  leaderstiip  in  the  use  of 
tech  innovations— innovatiorts  that  have 
for  buyer  and  seller  alike  proven  re- 
sulls.  For  example,  the  Kalamazoo  Board  of 
Realtors  was  one  of  ttie  very  first  boards  na- 
tkxially  to  offer  computerized  multipte  listing 
serinces.  And  today.  Kalamazoo  realtors  have 
cemented  their  high-tech  leadership  by  be- 
the  first  professional  associatky)  in  the 
to  provide  clients  with  computer-gen- 
images  of  available  properties. 
Ttianks  In  large  part  to  Ray  Becker's  en- 
coiragement  the  Kalamazoo  Board  of  Real- 
tori  has  also  dedicated  itself  to  the  continuing 
education  of  its  membership.  The  board's 
school  of  real  estate  now  offers  a  variety  of 
classes  from  per-iicense  training  to  continuing 
education  and  advanced  training  for  experi- 
enoad  professtonals.  As  a  result,  realtors  in 
ttte  Kalamazoo  area  are  among  the  best- 
traiied  and  most  highly  skilled  in  the  Natton. 
A|  tfte  same  time,  Ray  has  worked  tirelessly 
to  make  sure  that  his  industry  is  an  industry  of 
opportunity  for  anyone  wnth  the  determination 
and  dedickton  to  succeed.  Only  one  measure 
of  his  success  in  this  regard  is  the  increased 
parfdpatton  of  women  on  the  Kalamazoo 
Boird  of  Realtors— a  level  of  partKipatkxi  that 
has  grown  from  23  percent  in  1962  to  over  40 
percent  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ray  Becker,  and  the  Kalama- 
zoo Board  of  Realtors  over  which  he  has 
served  for  ttie  past  25  years  represent  Ameri- 
cans business  at  Its  very  best  Ray's  commit- 
ment and  dedKatxxi  to  his  professton  have 
beeh  an  inspiration  to  his  colleagues  and  to 
ttioie  of  us  wtw  have  had  the  privilege  to 
woi|(  with  him. 


Scouts, 


tRIBUTE  TO  TOM  RICHARDS 
AND  KATE  SHERIDAN 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

j  or  NKW  JKRSET 

br  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  April  23, 1987 

m.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  tfiat  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  aiy  good  friends  Tom  Richards  and  Kate 
Sheridan  of  Maywood,  NJ.  Tom  RKharcte  has 
served  his  community  of  Maywood  for  12 
years  as  a  councilman  and  is  now  running  for 
tfie  office  of  mayor.  He  is  also  a  past  presi- 
dert  of  the  Maywood  Rotary,  is  a  member  of 
Maywood  First  Akl  and  Emergency  Squad  and 
the  immediate  past  captain  of  the  squad.  Tom 
arxJ  his  wife  Nancy  have  two  children.  Tommy 
and  Jessica,  but  have  always  found  time  to 
make  a  significant  contritxjtton  to  their  feltow 
ne^htxxs  of  Maywood.  Tom  Is  the  founder  of 
Afffated  Packaging  in  Maywood  and  is  also  a 
veteran  of  ttie  U.S.  Army. 

Mate  Sheridan  and  her  hust>and  Thomas 
ha>«  two  chikjem,  Elizatwth  arxl  Mary  Kate. 
Kate  has  been  active  with  ttie  Brownies  and 


ApHl  23,  1987 

ttie  Qiri  Scouts,  as  well  as  being  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Maywood  Cooperative  Nursery. 
Sfie  alsa  offered  her  sendees  as  a  council- 
woman  aandkteta  last  year. 

Both  Tom  Rk:hards  and  Kate  Sheridan  are 
the  type  of  citizens  that  make  the  time  to  con- 
tribute to  the  quality  of  life  in  their  community 
and.  therefore,  have  earned  the  respect  and 
affectton  of  the  resktonts  of  the  Borough  of 
Maywooi.  NJ. 


April  SS,  1987 


VORIiD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


Hon.  DAVID  E.  SKAGGS 

iOP  COLORADO 
HODSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 
unday,  April  23, 1987 
GS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  worid's 
populatran  Increasing  by  87  millk>n  people  a 
year,  we  need  to  tfiink  abo«Jt  how  the  growth 
affects  global  society.  We  must  also  recognize 
that    our   Nation's    pollctes    can    enat>le    or 
Impede  access  of  men  and  women  to  family 
planning  aervices. 

Cotora^  Gov.  Roy  Romer  and  other  Gover- 
nors have  declared  this  week  "World  Popula- 
tk>n  Awareness  Week."  As  a  cosponsor  of 
House  joint  Resolution  148,  whk^  wouM 
grent  Worid  Population  Awareness  Week  offi- 
cial national  designatk>n.  I  support  ttieir  efforts 
to  make  the  put>lk:  more  aware  of  populatton 
issues  afid  more  aware  of  how  our  nattonal 
policy  can  shape  the  future  of  this  worid. 

I  subrrtt  Governor  Rorr>er's  resolution  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

World  Popxilaticn  Awareness  Week,  April 
20-25,  1987 

Whereas  overcrowding  in  the  developing 
world  ctntributes  to  environmental  degra^ 
dation,  prlMm  deterioration,  malnutrition, 
hunger  and  disease;  and 

Whereas  millions  of  infant  deaths  and 
hundred^  of  thousands  of  maternal  deaths 
each  year  could  he  prevented  by  maternal 
health  lirograins  and  voluntary  spacing  of 
pregnancies;  and 

Whereas  child  and  maternal  health  and 
family  pknning  services  are  not  available  to 
many  wpo  seek  them  in  the  developing 
world;  aqd 

Where^  many  Coloradans  want  to  offer 
their  encouragement  to  those  who  would 
work  to  enhance  the  lives  of  men,  women 
and  chUtfren  suffering  the  consequences  of 
overcro«kling  in  areas  of  limited  resources; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Roy  Romer,  Governor 
of  Colorado,  proclaim  April  20-25,  1987,  as 
World  nipulation  Awareness  Week  in  the 
State  of  Colorado. 


TFIB 


UTE  TO  EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANTS 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

or  GEORGIA 
IH  T^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jrhunday,  April  23. 1987 
Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  yesterday 
was  Secretary's  Day,  and  we  praised  those 
secretaries  across  the  country  for.  their  hard 
wori(.  It  is  with  the  utmost  praise  ttiat  I  pay 
grand  tribute  today  to  the  men  and  women  on 


Capitol  Hill  that  serve  with  undying  faith  and 
dHinity  as  executive  assistants. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  point  out  that  I  have 
18  men  and  women  on  my  staff  wtw  all  qual- 
ify equally  as  executive  assistants. 

t  urge  you  to  take  a  moment  out  of  your 
busy  schedule  today  and  recognize  those  that 
squeeze  the  glue  ttiat  hoMs  our  lives  together, 
not  just  one  faithful,  toyal  person  wfto  may  be 
your  secretary  and  wtio  goes  far  beyond  ttiat, 
but  everyone  of  those  special  people  that 
keep  us  prepared,  up  to  date,  and  on  time.  It 
is  the  executive  assistants  on  Capitoi  Hill  that 
keep  the  legislative  branch  running  ahead  of 
ttie  other  two  brancfies  of  Government 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  honestly  say  that  we 
couW  not  do  as  well  as  we  do  without  their 
extreme  dedication  and  perseverance.  I'm 
sure  ttiat  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  agree  that  this  recognitton  is  timely 
and  worthwhile. 

So  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  staff  and  all  of  ttie  staffs  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  and  in  our  district  offnes. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1987 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  come  to  the  House  fksor  several  times 
over  the  past  few  years  to  discuss  science 
and  technology  polk:y.  Recent  studies,  Includ- 
ing the  President's  Commisston  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness— the  Young  Commission- 
have  cited  the  lack  of  coherent,  broad-based, 
long-range  planning  in  our  science  and  tech- 
nology polteies.  For  a  more  comprehensive 
discussion  of  these  studies,  please  refer  to  my 
October  16,  1986,  Congressional  Record 
statement,  page  E3665,  titled,  "Attacking  Our 
Trade  Deficit  in  Earnest,"  which  includes  a 
partial  listing  of  the  many  excellent  reports 
and  studies  which  have  been  conducted  on 
science  and  technotogy  poltey  and  industrial 
competitiveness. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  7  years,  I  have 
introduced  a  variety  of  proposals  to  create  a 
permanent  polk^y  institution  to  support  tech- 
notogy  in  the  United  States.  These  include  a 
National  Technotogy  Foundation,  and  a  Na- 
tional Polwy  and  Technology  Foundation— 
which  I  have  reintroduced  this  week. 

However,  I  feel  there  is  legitimate  reasons 
for  creating  an  even  stronger  institution  in  the 
form  of  a  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
notogy. Such  a  Department,  in  various  forms, 
has  t>een  proposed  since  Vannevar  Bush  rec- 
ommended a  Department  of  Research  In  his 
report,  "Science;  the  Endless  Frontier,"  in 
1945.  Most  recentiy,  the  Presklent's  Commis- 
ston on  Industrial  Competitiveness,  in  its  De- 
cemtier  1985  report,  recommended  ttie  cre- 
ation of  a  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
notogy. I  feel  that  it  is  time  we  seriously  con- 
sider such  a  strong  move. 

Ttie  reason  «vhy  I  feel  such  a  Department 
vrarrants  attention,  is  because  we  have  been 
relatively  unsuccessful  in  maintaining  a  Feder- 
al focus  and  priority  on  science  and  technolo- 
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gy  poMcy  in  the  past  Furttier,  the  congreaston- 

al  and  adminiatratton  responses  to  sciertce 
and  technotogy  crises  in  the  past— whtoh 
have  been  to  appoint  special  advisors  or  of- 
4x»s  to  the  Prestoent— tiave  proven  to  have 
diminishing  effectiveness.  It  seems  ttiat  each 
new  administration  must  initially  be  e(tocated 
as  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  and  sup- 
porting a  sti-ong  Science  and  technotogy  base 
In  America.  Ttie  Reagan  administration  is  no 
different  It  reduced  the  budget  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  PoScy  (OSTP}— 
our  latest  attempt  to  create  a  science  and 
technotogy  policy  offtee— in  half.  It  took  Presi- 
dent Reagan  a  full  term  to  begin  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  tMtsis  research.  And, 
he  has  yet  to  learn  of  the  vital  role  ttiat  ttie 
Federal  Govemmem  must  play  in  supporting 
tectmotogy. 

Such  intervals  of  limited  support  for  science 
and  technology  have  been  devastating.  As 
you  know,  most  research  protects  extend  over 
several  years,  and  require  consistant  support 
Research  protects  cannot  be  dropped  and 
picked  up  In  2  or  3  years.  The  result  is  ttiat 
ttiey  often  have  to  be  started  over,  and  critical 
scientists  turn  to  otfier  projects  or  ottier  more 
stabtofietos. 

I  feel  that  since  our  past  moderate  attempts 
to  solve  our  science  and  technotogy  polk:y 
protilems  have  met  vrith  such  temporary  suc- 
cess, we  must  constoer  a  more  permanent  ap- 
proach—that of  establishing  a  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology. 

There  are  several  depths  to  whfch  such  a 
Department  could  be  formed.  I  am  recom- 
mending a  very  limited  department  Most  Fed- 
eral misston-oriented  research,  such  as  ttie 
programs  within  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
others  woukl  be  continued  by  their  sponsoring 
departments  and  agencies. 

SUMMARY 

Ttie  Department  of  Science  and  Technotogy 
I  am  proposing  today  woukJ  be  divktod  into 
four  main  sections.  The  responsibilities  of 
these  four  sections  wouW  be  described  gener- 
ally, and  the  Secretary  wouW  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  ti-ansfer  responsibilities  within  ttie 
department  and  from  ottier  departments  or 
agencies  as  deemed  appropriate. 

The  Department  wouW  consist  of:  National 
Science  Foundation  [NSF],  National  Stand- 
ards and  Engineering  Laboratory  [NSEL],  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Foundation 
[ARPF],  and  National  Bureau  of  Technotogy 
Transfer  [NBTT]. 

These  four  sections  wouW  be  overseen  by 
an  OffkM  of  Poltey,  Analysis,  and  Assessment 
This  poHcy  diviskjn  wouW  replace  OSTP.  It 
wouto  inckjde  a  section  on  international  S&T 
polKy,  a  section  on  institutional  and  tiuman  re- 
source devetopment  and  a  section  on  natton- 
al  programs,  and  a  sectton  on  national  S&T 
poBcy  coordinatiorH-inckjding  economk:  poley 
and  competitiveness  issues. 

There  woukJ  be  a  National  Science  Boanj 
[NSB]  and  a  newty  created  National  Technol- 
ogy Board  [NTB]  wouM  serve  the  advisory  ca- 
pacities similar  to  that  which  the  NSB  current- 
ly enjoys  with  National  Science  Foundation. 

First  National  Science  Foundation:  This 
woukl  be  transferred  in  its  entirety  to  the  DST. 
NSB  would  likewise  foltow.  The  Secretary 
wouW  have  the  authority  to  tiansfer  the  engi- 
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neering  dkactorato  or  Ottiar  pofliona  of  NSF  to 
the  Advanced  Research  Pniiaci  FoumMton  If 
deemed  appropriate. 

Second.  National  Bureau  of  Standarda 
[NBS]:  NBS  wouM  be  transferred  in  Ha  entire- 
ty to  the  DST.  Its  mandate  woukl  be  «Kpand- 
ed  to  legitimize  the  many  adcMonal  reaponai- 
bHities  under  wtik:h  it  has  been  working  for 
years. 

Ttwd.  Ttie  Advanced  Research  Projecti 
Foundation  [ARPF]:  This  Foundation  woukl 
serve  a  rote  in  tectinotogy  devetopment  wtiich 
is  similar  to  ttw  rote  of  NSF  in  Sdenoa.  This 
Foundation  wouW  Include  a  civilian  grarite  pro- 
gram for  small  txjsinesses,  as  well  as  ktonlify 
and  focus  on  areas  of  tectwiotogy  wNch  it 
deemed  in  the  national  interest  to  aupport 
such  as  the  SemaTech  initiative.  H  wouM  in- 
ckjde  a  mechanism  for  supporting  and  aaaiat- 
ing  Industry  consortiums  to  avoto  picking  win- 
ners and  losers.  A  National  Technotogy  Board 
[NTS]  woukj  be  created  and  serve  in  an  advi- 
sory role  to  the  Foundation. 

Fourth.  Ttie  National  Bureau  of  Technotogy 
Transfer  [NBTT]  woukl  be  a  new  addition  to 
our  Federal  Government  It  wouM  inctode  ttie 
National  Technotogtoal  Information  Service 
[NTIS].  In  addition,  K  woukl  be  reaponsibto  for 
reviewing  other  government  sources  of  Wor- 
mation  pertinent  to  technotogy,  tectinotogy  de- 
vek>pment  availatite  grants  and  contracts  to 
the  private  sector,  government  programs,  eco- 
nomk:  data  and  statistics.  After  reviewing  ttiis 
information,  the  NBTT  woukJ  be  responstoto 
for  creating  and  making  availabto  an  index 
and  description  of  availabto  government  infor- 
mation sources  whtoh  might  be  of  use  to  in- 
dustry. It  will  be  responstote  for  encouraging 
government  information  netvrartcs.  Furttier,  it 
will  be  responsit>le  for  defining  missing  links  in 
our  infomiation  sources,  and  either  recom- 
mending ttiat  anottier  agency  take  on  this  re- 
sponsibility, or  itself,  gattier  information  perti- 
nent to  the  research,  devetopment  appfica- 
tion,  and  use  of  technotogy. 


RESTORE  TRADE  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE,  JOB  CORPS,  AND 
LIBRARY  SERVICES  FUNDINO 
IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1988  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRUKHTATIvn 
Thursday,  April  23.  1987 

Mr  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariter  this 
week,  I  described  the  needs  of  unemptoyed 
iron  ore  miners,  aspirants  for  Job  Corps  pro- 
yams,  and  beneficiaries  of  library  sarvtoes 
programs  in  ttie  course  of  testimony  before 
ttie  Appropriations  Sut)comniittee  on  Latxy. 
Health  and  Human  Servtoes  and  Education. 

I  urged  the  subcommittee  to  provide  in  its 
fiscal  year  1988  appropriations  bill  at  least 
$49.9  million  for  TAA,  the  level  of  funding  for 
the  cunent  fiscal  year,  to  restore  the  $4  mil- 
lion proposed  cut  from  Job  Corps  programs  in 
the  Presklent's  budget  and  to  restore  the  full 
$130  millton  tor  library  servtoes  whfch  the 
Presklent  also  proposed  to  terminate  in  his 
fiscal  year  1968  budget 
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hunting  aMlstanoe  lias  lieen  ao  great  tbat 
the  reference  section  put  together  a  r«suin6 
nainnhlaf  uiH  nrintMl  mr>ies  to  hand  out  to 
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cent  for  any  of  these  programs.  I  urge  the 
sulxxmunittee  to  reject  the  President's  pro- 
Dosal  and  ™»«w»*iT»  library  funding  at  cur- 
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heU  a  mariwp  of  H.R.  1451  to  rMutttorta  tha 
Oldar  Americans  Act   During   marioip  and 
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lust  to  pay  for  claJms  ALREADY    mental 


or 


Mr.  OBKRBTAR.  ICr.  Cbainnan.  thank 
roa  for  the  opportunity  to  come  before  the 
Subwnnitttee  this  aftonoon  and  diactiss 
the  need  to  maintain  adequate  funding 
levdi  for  protrams  of  prime  importance  to 
my  eoosUtuents  in  northeastern  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Cbairman.  you  have  always  been  recep- 
tiro  of  our  needs,  and  supportive  of  my  re- 
quests. People  in  my  District  know  they 
have  a  friend  in  this  Subcommittee  and  will 
continue   to   rest   easy   knowing   of   your 


I  want  to  discuss  those  imigrams  this 
aominc— two  which  go  hand  in  hand: 
Ttade  Adjustment  Assistance  and  the  na- 
ttoot  library  services  programs,  and  a  relat- 
ed pragram.  the  Job  Corps. 


Hie  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
lt74.  was  enacted  to  assist  workers  and  In- 
dustries—principally workers,  to  adjiut  to 
the  worid  of  dislocation.  The  intent  of  the 
act  was  dear,  and  to  the  extent  tliat  a 
dmt  of  dislocatian  was  Inevitable,  It  was  a 
falrpraposaL 

ainoe  that  time,  and  '■T:««^«"y  In  the  last 
sev«n  years,  we  have  seen  a  gross  betrayal 
of  the  worker-sislstanee  provisions  of  the 
MIL  The  United  States  has  amassed  a  $170 
Mllion  trade  deficit  which  will  not  be  erased 
In  the  near  future.  Hopefully  the  Congress 
will  pass  trade  legislation  In  the  next  few 
days  to  reprioritlK  current  trade  practices 
and  give  preoedenoe  to  the  needs  of  domes- 
tic industry  ow  those  of  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

But  unto  that  ocmunitment  is  made,  we 
will  oontinue  to  suffer  massive  displacement 
and  accompanying  need  to  retrain  American 
workers  to  be  productive  and  profitable. 

ADow  me  to  dte  an  unfortunate  example 
in  my  northeastern  Minnesota  Congression- 
al District  Bs  an  indication  of  the  strong 
need  for  the  TAA  progrsm.  We  are  a  mining 
region.  We  mine  Iron  ore  and  process  It  Into 
taoonite  pellets  which  then  are  shipped  to 
lower  lakeports  to  be  made  Into  steeL 

Unto  the  early  1980'8  our  mines  flour- 
ished—people were  confident  about  thon- 
aelves  and  about  the  future.  At  its  height, 
the  Inm  mining  and  processing  Industry  ac- 
counted for  86%  of  the  regional  economy  of 
northeastern  Minnesota.  In  1981  It  pur- 
chased $900  million  in  goods  and  services 
from  2.000  Minnesota  busineaaes  and  em- 
ployed 15,000  people  with  a  $400  million 
payrolL  Last  year,  .that  same  Industry  em- 
ployed about  6,000  people  with  a  payroU  of 
less  than  $180  million. 

July  17, 1986  Is  a  date  northern  MinnesoU 
will  not  soon  forget.  That  was  the  date  the 
LTV  steel  company  fUed  for  Chapter  11 
bankruptcy,  throwing  Into  doubt  the  future 
of  Erie  and  Reserve  Mining  Companies. 
When  the  LTV  bankruptcy  dust  settled  800 
workers  at  Reserve  Mining  in  SOver  Bay 
were  without  Jobs,  and  without  any  hope  of 
finding  similar  employment  in  the  region. 

These  workers  likely  wUl  qualify  for  TAA 
benefits.  However,  the  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram Is  so  low  that  the  Department  of  Jobs 
and  Training  In  MinnesoU  is  paying  only 
for  Job  search  and  relocatitm  benefits  (as  di- 
rected by  the  VJB.  Department  of  Labor). 
No  training  funds  are  being  paid,  and  the 
SUte  of  MinnesoU  estimates  that  $500,000 


is  because  the  total  $39.9  million  ap- 
pDopriated  was  almost  completely  consumed 
ln:the  first  four  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
ymi.  The  Supplemental  Appropriations  BUI 
w|k:h  the  House  will  axuMer  later  this 
week  contains  an  additional  $20  million, 
wfich  would  greatly  assist  workers  this 
y^,  funding  which  your  Subcommittee  ap- 
pipved  as  part  of  the  Supplemental,  and  I 
aapredate  your  help  in  that  matter. 

I  >bvlously,  the  program  Is  grossly  under- 
fu  ktod.  and  a  national  oranmitmoit  wHl  be 
cri  tical  to  lU  future.  TAA  is  a  good  program, 
it  Is  valuable,  it  performs  a  useful  function 
in  retraining  workers  and  helping  them  And 
nesr  Jobs.  As  the  nation's  $170  billion  trade 
deficit  Indicates,  our  trade  policies  are  a  fail- 
ure. American  labor,  the  finest,  most  talent- 
ed In  the  world.  Is  Increasingly  coming  up 
short  In  lU  competition  with  unfairly  subsi- 
dised foreign  competition. 

SnforxuUely,  it  is  the  Individual  woi^er 
>  bears  the  scars  of  this  failed  trade 
policy.  The  House  of  RepresentaUves  will 
ao#n  act  on  legislation  to  redirect  our  trade 
agenda,  but  In  the  meantime,  more  and 
more  workers  wHl  be  thrown  out  of  work. 
President  Reagan  has  recognized  the  need 
to  retrain  workers,  and  has  made  the  TAA 
program  part  of  his  competitiveness  Inltla- 

But  he  plans  to  do  so  while  eliminating 
the  TAA  programs  as  we  know  it,  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  vital  Interests 
of  pur  Nation's  dislocated  workers. 

ft  Is  vitally  Important  to  our  region  that 
our  workers  are  provided  the  education  and 
trebling  necessary  to  maintain  employable 
skils.  Unto  the  mining  Industry  took  a 
downward  turn  In  1981.  we  thought  this 
bu$lness  would  lead  us  into  the  twenty-first 
ceQtury.  We  now  face  the  grim  reality  that 
unless  a  firm  commitment  Is  made  to  retrain 
foaners  taconite  workers  in  new  skills,  our 
watklanx  will  have  to  leave  the  region  In 
seiirch  of  employment  in  the  Minneapolis/ 
St.:  Paul  area  or  beyond.  Community  and  re- 
glcnal  leaders  are  Joining  me  In  actively  pur- 
suing new  businesses  to  relocate  In  the  area, 
but  unless  we  can  provide  a  trained  work- 
fotpe,  our  efforts  wlU  be  in  vain. 

But  there  Is  hope,  and  part  of  that  hapt  is 
TAA  funding.  TAA  has  enabled  displaced 
workers  to  make  ends  meet  while  searching 
for  new  Jobs.  It  has  enabled  them  to  leam 
the  skills  that  will  be  vital  in  a  diversified 
economy.  And  It  has  hepled  them  to  find 
ne$r  jobs. 

At  the  very  minimum.  I  urge  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  fund  TAA  In  Fy'SS  at  its  current 
$49.9  million.  But,  please  consider  how  Inad- 
equate that  level  lias  been  and  that,  until  an 
alternative  to  the  TAA  program  is  enacted, 
thk  program  Is  all  our  displaced  workers 
have  to  rely  on.  if  they  are  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  t<Hnorrow's  economy. 

JOB  CORPS 

I  also  want  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  continued  good  fiscal  health  of  the 
Jok  Corps  programs.  From  1981  through 
1985.  321  young  people  from  my  District 
have  participated  In  the  Job  Corps.  The 
placement  rates  for  these  young  people 
have  kept  up  with  the  national  average. 

^resident  Reagan  proposed  to  cut  the  Job 
Cotps  budget  $4  million  In  FT  '88.  which  I 
would  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  reject.  In 
addition,  in  January  1988,  the  Congressional 
prOtiibltlon  on  center  closings  expires,  and 
the  administration  plans  to  start  closing  cer- 
tain centers  and  transfer  these  slots  to 
other  centers.  Such  actions  would  be  detri- 
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to  my  District,  which  Is  largely  rural 
and  WBH  cad  out  over  a  geogaphic  area  that 
spans  a  distance  similar  to  the  distance  from 
Connee  tlcut  to  Washington.  D.C.  A  tremen- 
dous tu  irdship  would  be  created  for  individ- 
uals fofced  to  travel  long  distances  to  Job 
Corps  qenters. 

UBRAST  saavicKS 
I  am,  also  here  today  on  behalf  of  our 
counters  public  libraries,  to  request  that 
funding^  for  library  services  programs  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1988  be  maintained  at  the  cur- 
leveL 
outset  of  the  100th  Congress.  I  had 
of  being  elected  to  serve  on  the 
idget  Committee,  wtiich  has  given 
rtimlty  to  speak  out  In  defense 
including  TAA  and  lilHary 
vital  to  aU  Americans.  At  a  hearing 
idget  Committee  earlier  this  year.  I 
ed  Education  Secretary  William 
Bennett  about  the  Reagan  Administration's 
agenda  jtor  the  Library  Service  1 

'  -  that  Secretary  Bennett,  tfil 

Individtkl  who  should  be  MOST  concerned 
about  ttie  futiuw  of  the  nation's  libraries, 
'ectly  comfortable  to  accept  the  dra- 
conlan  iuts  the  Administration  recommend- 
ed. I  reminded  him  ttiat  the  United  States 
presently  spends  more  money  on  military 
marchiitg  bands  than  It  does  on  Its  libraries, 
to  whieh  the  Secretary  responded  that 
funding  was  all  a  matter  of  priorities. 

Well,  I  agree  with  the  Secretary  on  this 
point,  ekcept  ttiat  highest  among  my  prior- 
ities are  programs  to  help  people  Improve 
themseiires:  the  need  to  continue  funding 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act: 
the  need  to  fund  TlUe  II-A,  n-B  and  II-C  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act;  and  the  need  to 
fimd  tqe  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  sUte  block  grant. 

In  my  home  sUte  of  Minnesota,  ovor 
$4,473,700  of  the  funds  expended  in  this 
Fiscal  Tear  will  be  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  funds.  These  monies  will 
support  a  variety  of  services,  including 
Indian  Reservation  bookmobiles,  library  re- 
sources ifor  the  blind  and  physically  tiandi- 
capped.]public  library  construction  and  co- 
operati<|n  among  public,  school,  college,  uni- 
versity and  special  libraries. 

Historically,  library  usage  has  increased 
during  bard  times,  and  last  year  was  no  ex- 
ception. In  fact,  use  of  MlnnesoU's  libraries 
has  reaped  an  aU-time  high.  Between  1980 
and  198$,  the  number  of  items  checked  out 
by  library  users  increased  28%.  During  these 
same  ye^irs,  unemployment  In  my  northeast- 
em  MinnesoU  Congaresslonal  District 
reached  an  all-time  high.  Unemployment 
rates  of  40%  are  increasingly  common 
among  tjie  Mesabl  Iron  Range  commtmities, 
where  once-thriving  iron  ore  mines  and 
processing  facilities  are  now  idle. 

"You've  got  everything  I  need,  from  Civil 
Service  test  books  to  a  national  ad-search 
pm)er.  Then.  when.  I  get  a  lead,  you've  got 
books  that  tell  me  how  to  write  a  resume 
and  ho^  to  act  in  an  Interview.  I'm  giving 
myself  t^e  best  possible  chance  to  find  work 
by  usinK  the  library,"  wrote  one  unem- 
ployed ihlner  about  the  Iron  Range's  library 
services. 

As  the  unemployment  rate  in  my  district 
consistently  peaked  at  above  the  national 
averagej  libraries  have  stretched  their  limit- 
ed resogrces  to  meet  the  needs  of  out-of- 
work  people  and  have  even  added  new  serv- 
ices in  s^me  areas. 

The  Duluth  Public  Library  has  a  number 
of  books  to  help  people  write  a  resume;  but 
during  (his  recession,  the  demand  for  Jot>- 


huntlng  BMlstanoe  has  been  so  great  that 
the  reference  section  put  together  a  resume 
pamphlet  and  printed  copies  to  hand  out  to 
people  In  need  of  this  type  of  ssslstance. 
The  library  also  has  typing  booths  so  the 
unemployed  can  type  their  resumes. 

More  and  more  families  are  turning  to 
their  community  libraries  for  enjoyment 
and  entertainment.  Unemployed  parents  are 
bringing  their  children  in  to  the  library  to 
play  with  the  toy  collections  and  to  check 
out  a  favorite  toy  to  take  home.  One  grate- 
ful mother  of  three  said,  "I  could  never 
afford  to  buy  a  tenth  of  the  toys  and  kits 
you  have  available  for  us  to  check  out." 

Whole  families  now  spend  several  hours  in 
the  library.  The  Duluth  Library  even  had  to 
Install  a  changing  Uble  in  the  rest  room  so 
parents  would  have  a  place  to  change  dia- 
pers. 

The  families  who  bring  their  children  in 
Just  to  play  with  the  toys  leam  through  the 
story  hours  that  little  children  like  to  be 
read  to.  The  result  has  been  that  regularly 
for  the  last  few  months  the  Duluth  library 
has  opened  for  business  with  scarcely  50  pic- 
ture books  available  for  loan— they  own 
nearly  50.000.  Other  parents  who  are  unable 
to  read  have  discovered  the  kits  (a  cassette 
and  a  book)  and  are  borrowing  these  in 
great  numbers  so  their  children  can  have 
the  experience  of  being  read  to.  The  library 
has  had  to  ration  the  kits  because  some 
mornings  there  are  only  two  or  three  left  of 
the  hundreds  they  own. 

Minnesota  has  used  LSCA  'Htle  in.  Inter- 
library  Cooperation  funds,  to  esUblish  a  re- 
gional-resource sharing  organization  called 
PLANET  (PubUc  Library  Access  Network). 
This  organization  links  the  resources  of  li- 
braries within  an  specific  area  and  provides 
a  central  clearinghouse  for  Interllbrary  loan 
and  reference  services.  Also,  a  contract 
funded  by  LSCA  links  MlnnesoU's  public  li- 
braries to  the  resources  of  the  SUte's  aca- 
demic libraries  and  libraries  in  nearby 
sUtes;  without  federal  funds,  this  service 
would  end. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  excellent  pro- 
grams MlnnesoU's  libraries  have  undertak- 
en, with  federal  assistance,  to  bring  valuable 
Information  and  education  services  to  the 
region's  residents. 

We  have  337  public  library  buildings  and 
27  mobile  libraries  serving  over  3.9  million 
people.  MlimesoU  boasts  1,500  library 
media  centers  in  public  schools  serving 
699,000  students.  Forty-four  academic  li- 
braries service  148.000  students  in  four-year, 
graduate  and  professional  academic  institu- 
tions; and  21  college  libraries  serve  42,000 
students  in  two-year  academic  programs. 

But  the  ultimate  goal  of  providing  ade- 
quate library  services  to  all  Minnesotans  Is 
far  from  complete.  Currently,  about  95,000 
Minnesotans  who  live  in  rural  areas  are 
without  any  service  at  all.  In  addition,  serv- 
ice to  many  of  the  SUte's  handicapped.  In- 
stitutionalized and  minority  citizens  Is  ad- 
mittedly Inadequate. 

We  In  the  Congress  have  an  obligation  to 
assist  our  libraries  In  their  quest  to  provide 
the  best  possible  service  to  all  residents.  At 
a  time  when  the  President  recommends 
eliminating  federal  support  for  Ubrary  pro- 
grams. Congress  must  accept  the  responsi- 
bility to  stand  up  for  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tion's libraries  and  provide  adequate  fund- 
ing. 

In  FY'  87  the  House  funded  the  nation's 
libraries  at  $130  million.  This  includes  funds 
for  Titles  I.  II.  in,  IV  and  VI  of  LSCA.  and 
Titles  U  and  III  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  The  President  requested  not  a  single 
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cent  for  any  of  these  programs.  I  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  reject  the  President's  pro- 
posal and  wiw^^i"  library  funding  at  cur- 
rent levels  in  FT  88. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  cited  examples  of 
genuine  human  need  for  library  services  and 
TAA  funding,  cases  drawn  from  real  life  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  these  funds.  I 
want  to  thank  you  again  for  your  hard  work 
and  persistence  In  recognizing  the  Impor- 
tance of  these  programs.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  the  Administration  will  not  address  the 
needs  of  the  beneficiaries  of  these  pro- 
grams. But  my  oonstituenU  and  I  take  com- 
fort In  knowing  that  this  Subcommittee  has 
supported  these  needs  in  the  past  and,  I  am 
confident,  will  do  so  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  introducing  legislation  today  to  address  the 
critical  needs  of  older  American  Indians.  My 
bill,  the  Older  American  lnd»n  Services  Im- 
provement Act,  would  ametxJ  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  improve  access  to  serv- 
ices, the  quality  of  services,  advocacy  efforts 
on  behalf  of  older  Indians,  and  ti>e  availability 
of  grants  and  contracts  to  okier  Indian  organi- 
zations. 

This  legislation  would  also  reemphasize  the 
important  rote  that  the  OWer  Americans  Act 
plays  in  Improving  the  quality  of  We  for  older 
American  Indians,  and  directs  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  the  State  agencies,  and  area 
agencies  on  agirig  to  focus  more  attention  on 
this  rote. 

I  have  t>een  joined  in  introduction  of  this  tiill 
by  Mr.  Roybal,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  and 
our  distinguished  coUeague  from  the  State  of 
Washington  [Mr.  Bonker],  wtio  chairs  the 
Aging  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Consumer  Interests,  t  have  also  been 
working  on  this  issue  with  Senator  Binqaman, 
and  he  introduced  the  same  legislation  yester- 
day that  I  am  introducing  today. 

Mr.  SpMker.  the  timing  of  this  bill's  intro- 
duction has  been  well  planned.  For  the  past  2 
years,  advocates  of  older  American  Indians 
and  those  of  us  in  Congress  with  similar  inter- 
ests have  been  developing  the  polictes  which 
are  contained  within  this  bill.  This  process  has 
included  both  field  hearings  and  hearings  in 
Washington,  DC,  with  representation  from 
oWer  Indian  organizations,  title  VI  grantees, 
titte  III  providers.  Federal,  State  and  local 
agencies,  and  with  the  participation  of  experts 
from  the  fieWs  of  aging,  health  and  other 
human  serwtees,  and  moat  importantly,  okJer 
Indians  themselves. 

Now  that  we  have  dorw  our  research  and 
have  heard  first  hand  atxxjt  ttie  problems  that 
oMer  American  Indiarts  must  face,  we  are  for- 
tunately in  the  midst  of  reauthorizing  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  have  an  exceHent  opportu- 
nity to  imptoment  the  needed  changes  to  inv 
prove  ttie  quality  of  Hfe  for  Indian  elders. 

Today,  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee's  Subcommittee   on   Human   Resources 
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held  a  mvkup  of  H.R.  1451  to  reaulhorin  ttw 
Otdsr  Americans  Act  During  markup  and 
throughout  the  legislative  draMng  iwiloni 
that  we  have  had,  Mr.  tOuDEE.  the  dWhv 
guiahed  ch«rman  Of  the  Human  naaouroea 
Subcommittoe,  haa  stated  his  strong  aimwrt 
for  addrasaing  the  needs  of  older  Indtana 
through  amendment  to  the  OMer  Americana 
Act  I  am  also  informed  \haX  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the  aiaie 
will  support  my  efforts.  Therefore.  I  am  ex- 
tremely optimistic  that  t>y  the  time  we  reach 
ttie  full  Education  and  Labor  markup  of  H.R. 
1451,  we  will  have  a  conaensus  on  the  bM  I 
am  introducing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  woukj  like  to  dto- 
cuss  some  of  the  key  elements  of  my  bill.  To 
begin,  this  legislation  attempts  to  addresa  the 
tremendous  need  for  better  access  to  serv- 
ices. Under  curent  law,  older  Indtens  who  are 
members  of  tribes  wtiich  receive  titto  VI  grants 
are  ineligibte  to  receive  any  titte  III  services, 
regardless  of  whether  those  aerAces  are 
availabte  through  ttie  titte  VI  grant  In  many 
cases,  the  titte  VI  grant  provides  very  few 
services,  often  times  only  nutrition  servkses 
are  availabte  and  only  to  a  limited  number  of 
tribal  members.  My  bill  deletes  from  current 
law  this  exduskxi  of  okter  Indians  from  titte  III 
programs. 

In  addition,  my  bill  directs  area  agencies  on 
aging  with  significant  numbers  of  oWer  Indtens 
in  ttieir  areas  to  conduct  outreach  activittes  to 
identify  these  individuals  and  to  inform  them 
of  availabte  services.  Also,  ttie  bill  instructs 
State  agencies  and  area  agencies  on  aging  to 
consider  the  distribution  of  oMer  Indtens  reakJ- 
Ing  in  an  area  when  they  develop  State  and 
area  plans.  These  provisions  are  essential  to 
ensuring  that  the  aging  network  providers  are 
aware  of  the  necessity  to  reach  out  to  irOmn 
ekters. 

Other  language  in  the  bill  regarding  access 
to  services  includes  directing  ttie  Commisaion- 
er  on  Aging  to  provide  special  training  pro- 
grams and  technical  assistance  designed  to 
Improve  services  to  okter  minorittes  and  Indi- 
ans. The  Commissioner  wouM  also  be  in- 
stmcted  to  conduct,  through  contract,  a  study 
to  assess  the  issue  of  availability  and  quality 
of  services  currently  being  provkJed  to  okter 
Indtena.  These  are  iust  a  few  examples  of 
how  we  wouM  modify  the  act  to  make  serv- 
k:es  more  accessibte  to  those  in  greatest 
need. 

The  next  issue  we  confront  in  this  legisla- 
tkxi  relates  to  provkJing  better  opportunitiea 
for  partKipatkxi  in  ottier  titles  of  ttie  act  by  In- 
dians and  ttieir  organizatxxis.  My  bill,  for  ex- 
ampte,  provides  for  titte  V  grants  or  contracts 
for  community  servk»  emptoyment  opportuni- 
ties for  older  American  Indnna.  It  also  adds  a* 
criteria  for  awarding  proiects  under  titte  V,  tfie 
consideration  of  the  rates  of  poverty  and  un- 
emptoyment  experienced  by  oMer  minorities 
and  Indtens.  and  limited  English  speaking  par- 
sons. These  are  ctearty  efforts  to  focus  this 
exceltent  program  on  groups  wtiich  have  hia- 
toricalty  not  benefited  enough. 

Atong  this  same  line,  the  bW  dkects  the 
Commissioner  to  ensure  that  titte  IV  grants 
and  contracts  are  equitably  amended  wnong 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institiittons  repre- 
senting minorities.  Further,  it  expands  the  pur- 
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pos*  of  tfw  <dUMfcii>  wid  iTiMnQ  ssction  of 
«tolV  by  ptowMng  for  ttWMWblthment  and 
support  of  rabtoftty  oonlora  on  gorontotogy, 
•w  dnwninaBon  of  InformoBon   reganfing 


ipngi  ana  ■■nng  opponuniws  lOr  inonn 
Mbaa.  TNa.  II  ia  my  hopa^  wW  improvs,  an- 
hanoa^  and  o^iand  minoftly  paraonnal  and 


Tha  nan!  goal  of  tNs  bM  is  to  irnprava  advo- 
cacy acMHaa  on  balMlf  of  oldar  Amoflcan  In- 
dtana.  TTiia  is  accowpiihad  primarily  by  in> 
chidbig  tapwaanlafkm  of  Indtan  tribss  in  the 
ouMna  of  Vw  Fadaral  Counci  on  Aging,  and 
aalaMiWng  an  OfHca  for  Tribal  Progranw 
unoar  ma  Mmraaraoon  on  Agng. 

Tha  Oflioa  for  Tribal  Programs  wNI  be 
tisadod  by  an  Aaaociate  Commisaioner  on 
kidton  Aging.  I  faal  abongly  that  the  needs  of 
oidar  Amarican  Indtans  and  the  need  for  a 
Strang  adwocala  in  tfte  adminislration  de- 
mands tha  craaMon  of  this  offios  and  its  Asso- 


Tha  AaaociBia  Commiasioner  on  Indtan 
Aging  «M  aar«  as  advocate  on  behalf  of 
otdar  Indhna  inside  and  outside  the  Depart- 
mant  of  Human  Services,  and  will  cooninate 
oidar  hKflan  acUvilias  bativaan  Federal  deptvt- 
manls  and  agandaa  wfwn  appropriate. 

Tha  Aaaociala  Commissioner  wW  also  ad- 
minialsr  and  evaluate  grants  provided  by  the 
OWsr  Americans  Act  for  older  Indians.  He  or 
afw  «M  also  play  an  important  role  by  recom- 
maiKflng  polcias  and  piimilias  to  ttie  Comniis- 
sioner  ragsTdlig  oidar  American  Indians.  I  be- 
isws  that  IMS  type  of  Infonned  exchange  is 
not  taking  plaoa  at  this  lime. 

Rnaiy.  ray  legislation  addresses  the  critical 
iaaua  of  fining  for  title  VI  programs.  We 
cannot  simply  strengthen  the  language  of  the 
act  in  reoognMon  of  the  needs  of  older  Indh 
ana;  we  must  alao  incrsaae  the  authorization 
levels,  which  wM  sNow  this  acknowtedgement 
of  the  lass  than  adequate  sanices  in  order  to 
reach  thoae  indMduals  who  need  our  assist- 
ance. 

My  bin  would  restore  current  title  VI  grant- 
ees to  1964  fundkig  levels,  which  were  re- 
duced wften  43  new  grantees  vrare  added,  it 
would  provide  current  grantees  to  serve  a 
larger  portion  of  ttwir  remaining  unserved  e<- 
darty,  and  it  would  allow  for  adding  24  new 
title  VI  grantees  per  year  for  the  next  5  years. 
The  total  number  of  grantees  would  still  only 
rspraaant  SO  percent  of  the  federally  recog- 
nized tribe»-or  254  tribes— by  1992. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  want  to  restate 
tttat  we  kTKiw  ttie  need  for  more  and  better 
aeraices  is  there.  We  have  page  after  page  of 
exceHent  testimony  and  statistKS  to  prove  this 
need  for  actkm  hare  in  Congress.  Oder  Amer- 
ican bwfans  are  rapkly  increasing  in  number, 
yet  Federal  dotars  for  title  VI  have  not  kept 
pace.  These  proud  indMduals,  whose  ances- 
tors greeted  many  of  ours  at  the  shores  of 
Ameitea.  suffer  today  from  extremely  high  un- 
employment and  live  in  poverty  at  a  rate  esti- 
matad  to  be  as  high  as  61  percent  This  is  not 
the  ife  we  want  for  any  oktor  Americans. 

OMer  IrKtans  ive  an  average  3  to  4  yeers 
less  than  the  general  population,  and  during 
tfiat  shorter  ifetime.  ttiey  experience  a  lack  of 
adequate  nursing  homes  and  other  health 
care  fadities.  and  a  lack  of  adequate  area 
agencies  on  aging  to  meet  tfteir  needs. 
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Speaker.  I  wW  not  put  forth  the  whole 
picture  of  our  oktor  American  Indi- 
sufftoe  it  to  say,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
minds  and  hearta  to  help  provkto  the 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
f0r  oktor  Amarican  Indians. 
;  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouU  Ike  to  express  my  sin- 
thanks  to  Curtis  D.  Cook,  the  Executive 
of  the  Natk)nal  Indton  Council  on 
and  Stephen  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
Title  VI  Grantees  Association  for  their 
support  and  extensive  contributtons 
in  drafting  this  iegislatksn. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  1  wish  to 
the  fuU  text  of  this  much-needed  and 
initiative  into  tfie  Congressional 

HJl.  2163 
it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
toHveM   of  the    United   States   of 
in  Congret*  assembled, 

SBOKTTITLS 

lOR  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
>lder  American  Indian  Services  Invrove- 
it  Act". 

I  OBjacnvis  amo  DSPimiioifS 

BMC  2.  The  matter  preceding  paragraph 
<I>  of  section  101  of  the  Older  Americans 
Ak  of  IMS  (hereafter  in  ttils  Act  referred  to 
aa  the  "Act")  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"subdivisions"  the  foUowlng  "and  of  Indian 
tribes". 


'Indian 
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COOHCn.  ON  ACING 

Bic.  3.  In  section  204(aKl)  insert 
tribes"  after  "minoriUes". 

COMTKACmiG  AT7TROUTT 

^K.  4.  Section  212  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "State  agency"  a  ctmuna 
EQd  the  following:  "or  in  the  case  of  a  grant- 
ed under  title  m.  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Associate  Commissioner  on  Indian 
Aitog". 

I  ruaposB 

6ac  5.  Section  301(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  "agencies"  a  comma 
a4d  the  following:  "and  with  Indian  tril>es 
aiid  Indian  tribal  organizations". 

OKGANIZATIOH 

6ac.  6.  (a)  Section  30S(aXlKE)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "such  areas," 
"the  distribution  of  older  American  Indians 
residing  in  such  areas,". 

(b)  Section  305<dX2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  geogrv>hic"  after  the 
words  "cultural  or  social". 

(c)  Section  30«(aKl)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
bt  inserting  "and  the  numt)er  of  older 
American  Indians"  after  the  words  "with 
lokr  Incomes". 

CaOHDIRATION  OP  SEHVICKS  BKTWKKN  TITLE  HI 
I  AHI)  TITLE  rv 

Bbc.  7.  TlUe  III  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  313  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"COOKOnfATIOH  or  SmviCES  BETWXER  TITLE 
in  AMDVI 

\'8tc.  314.  (a)  No  older  American  Indian 
sliall  be  protilblted  from  receiving  services 
uader  this  title. 

"(b)  Each  area  agency  on  aging,  with  a  sig- 
nificant Indian  population,  in  order  to  l>e 
afproved  by  the  State  agency,  sluOl  conduct 
oitreacli  activities  to  identify  older  Ameri- 
can Indians  within  their  planning  and  serv- 
ice area,  and  shall  inform  such  Indian  indi- 
viduals about  the  availability  of  such  assist- 
ance under  this  Act. 


"(c)  The  Aaaociate  CommlHioner  on 
Indian!  Aging  shall  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
outreach  services  under  this  title  and  Utle 
VI  of  this  Act  for  older  American  TntW^nif 
and  retommend  to  the  Commissioner,  neces- 
sary aftion  to  improve  service  delivery,  out- 
reach, coordination  between  title  III  and 
Utle  VI  services,  and  particular  problems 
faced  by  older  American  Indians.  This  eval- 
uationjand  recommendations  will  be  includ- 
ed in  |he  Commissioner's  report  on  the  ac- 
tivltiea  carried  out  under  this  Act  as  defined 
under  Section  207(a).". 

I         BDUCATIOIf  AMD  TaAUfmo 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing nett  paragraph: 

"(e)  ui  making  grants  and  contracts  under 
this  ti|le.  the  Commiasloner  shall  ensure 
that  they  are  equitably  awarded  among 
agendas,  organizations,  and  institutions  rep- 
minorities. 

Ion  410  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
4): 

(2)  by  strilLing  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semict^on  and  "and";  and 

(3)  bi'  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(6)  ( sstablishlng  and  supporting  minority 
centen  of  gerontology  to  improve,  enhance, 
and  eiq  tmnA  minority  personnel  and  training 
prograi  ns.". 

(c)  Siction  411(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4) '  To  provide  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion oo  older  American  Indians  to  the  public 
and  to  provide  in-service  training  opportiml- 
ties  and  courses  of  instruction  on  aging  to 
Indian  trit>es  through  nonprofit  Indian 
aging  organisations.". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  412  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  paren- 
thetical thereof  after  "services"  the  follow- 
ing: "aad  minority  populations". 

(e)  Section  423(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragr^h: 

"(4)  The  Commissioner  in  mfticiTig  grants 
and  contracts  under  this  section  shaU 
ensure  I  that  they  are  equitably  awarded 
among  {agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions representing  minorities.". 

(f)  S^Uon  42S(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsecUon 

Jon: 

striking  out  "(1)"  and  "(2)"  and  in- 
sertingjin  Ueu  thereof  "(A)"  and  "(B)".  re- 
spectively; and 

(3)  b^  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing hew  subsection: 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  contracts  special 
traintnf  programs  and  technical  asststance 
designed  to  improve  services  to  older  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  minorities.", 
comntinrr  service  EKPLOTMEin  roa  oldeh 

IHDIAITS 

Sec.  %.  (a)  Section  502(bKlKM)  is  amend- 
ed to  r^ad  as  f oUows: 

"(M)  twiU  assure,  that  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, such  project  wiU  serve  the  needs  of  mi- 
nority, limited  English  speaking,  and  Indian 
eligible  individuals  in  proportion  to  their 
numlie^  in  the  State,  and  with  consider- 
ation to  their  rates  of  poverty  and  unem- 
ploymc  nt;". 

(b)  Section  506(aKlKA)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  word  "preference" 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary 
shaU  next  reserve  such  sums  as  may  Ik  nee- 
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easary  for  national  grants  or  contracts  with 
national  Indian  aging  organizations  with 
the  abiUty  to  provide  employment  services 
to  older  American  Indians.". 

STAIKHBirr  OP  FintPOSK  AMD  PUISIHOS  POB 
TITLE  VI  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  10.  Section  601  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  f oUows: 

"STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE;  PIMDINGS;  AND 
POUCT 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  promote  the  delivery  of  supportive  serv- 
ices, including  nutritional  services  for  Indi- 
ans that  are  comparable  to  services  provided 
under  title  III. 

"(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Indian 
elderly  of  this  country— 

"(1)  are  a  rapidly  increasing  population; 

"(2)  suffer  from  high  unemployment; 

"(3)  live  in  poverty  at  a  rate  estimated  to 
be  as  high  as  61  percent; 

"(4)  have  a  life  expectancy  between  3  and 
4  years  less  than  the  general  population; 

"(5)  lack  sufficient  nursing  homes  and 
other  health  care  facilities; 

"(6)  lack  sufficient  Indian  area  agencies 
on  aging; 

"(7)  frequently  Uve  in  substandard  and 
overcrowded  housing; 

"(8)  receive  less  than  adequate  health 
care; 

"(9)  are  served  imder  this  title  at  a  rate  of 
less  than  19  percent  of  the  total  national 
Indian  elderly  population  Uvlng  on  Indian 
reservations;  and 

"(10)  are  served  under  title  in  of  this  Act 
at  a  rate  of  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
participants  under  that  title. 

"(c)  The  United  States  Government  and 
the  Congress  have  a  legal  and  moral  obliga- 
tion to  Indian  tribes  as  established  by  trea- 
ties, statutes.  Executive  orders,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  recognizes  Indian 
and  Alaskan  Native  elderly  as  a  vital  re- 
source who  are  entitled  to  aU  benefits  and 
services  avaUable;  and  that  such  services 
and  benefits  shaU  be  provided  in  a  manner 
that  preserves  and  restores  the  dignity,  self- 
respect,  and  cultural  identity  of  older  Amer- 
ican Indians.". 

STRENGTHENED  ELIGIBILITT 

Sec.  11.  Section  602(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "60"  after  "least"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "50"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and"  after  clause  (1); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(2);  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  clause  (3). 

IMPKOVEO  ADMINISTRATION  POR  INDIAN 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  12.  Section  60S  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  There  is  estabUshed  in  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  an  Office  for  Tribal  Pro- 
grams. 

"(2)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  an  As- 
sociate Conunissioner  on  Indian  Aging. 

"(c)  The  Associate  Commissioner  on 
Indian  Aging  shall— 

"(1)  serve  as  the  effective  and  visible  advo- 
cate in  behalf  of  older  American  Indians 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment regarding  all  Federal  policies  affecting 
older  Americans  Indians; 
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"(2)  coordinate  activities  l>etween  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  assure 
a  (x>ntinuum  of  improved  servioes  ttirough 
memoranda  of  agreements  or  through  other 
appropriate  means  of  ooordinaticm; 

"(3)  administer  and  evaluate  ttie  grants 
provided  by  this  Act  for  Indian  tril)es.  in 
particular  coordination  of  title  in  services, 
pursuant  to  section  314; 

"(4)  recommend  to  the  Commissioner  poU- 
cies  and  priorities  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  programs  and  ac- 
tivities conducted  under  the  Act  in  relation 
to  older  American  Indians; 

"(5)  coUect  and  disseminate  Information 
related  to  problems  experienced  by  older 
American  Indians; 

"(6)  develop  research  plans,  conduct  and 
arrange  for  research  in  the  field  of  Indian 
aging  with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  gather- 
ing of  statistics  on  the  status  of  older  Amer- 
ican Indians; 

"(7)  develop  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance and  training  programs  to  grantees 
under  this  title;  and 

"(8)  convene  an  Indian  aging  conference 
at  regular  Intervals  not  to  exceed  two  years 
and  with  the  purt>ose  of  identifying  condi- 
tions impacting  older  American  Indians  and 
propoaing  solutions  to  related  problems  and 
for  the  exchange  of  information  relating  to 
service  delivery  approaches. 

"(d)  The  Associate  Ck>mmigsloner  on 
Indian  Aging  shaU  create  and  chair  an  inter- 
agency task  force  on  older  American  Indians 
and  report  to  the  Commissioner  and  rele- 
vant agencies  the  task  force  findings  and 
recommendations  within  six  months  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.".  . 
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servioes  to  Indians  are  commoisurate  with 
UUe  m  aervloe,  with  apedal  oonaideratlao 
to  information  and  referral  sortoss.  legal 
servicea.  transportation  so-vioea,  and  the 
Ombudsman  servloea. 

(c)  The  Commisaioner  shall,  not  later 
than  18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Cim- 
gress  a  report  on  the  study  required  by  this 
section,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions, including  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation, as  the  Commissioner  deems  appropri- 
ate. 
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Sec.    13.    Section    608(a)    of    the    Act 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  608.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e 
appropriated  $12,100,000  for  fiscal  year 
1088.  $14,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
$17,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1900,  and 
$20,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
$23,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  such  simis 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  other  than  section  606.". 

TASK  PORCE:  SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  SERVICES  POR 
INDIAN  OLDER  INDrvniUAI.S 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Commissioner  on  Aging 
shall  establish  a  representative  interagency 
task  force  representative  of  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  with  an  in- 
terest in  older  American  Indians  and  their 
welfare  designed  to  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  facUitating  the  coordina- 
tions of  services  and  the  Improvement  of 
services  to  older  American  Indians. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  on  Aging  shaU 
enter  into  a  contract  with  a  pubUc  agency  or 
nonprofit  private  organization,  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  the  avaUabUity  and  qual- 
ity of  services  for  older  American  Indians. 
The  study  shall  include— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  how  many  Indian  elder- 
ly now  participate  in  title  III  and  VI  pro- 
grams as  compared  to  how  many  Indian  el- 
derly are  eligible  for  program  participation; 

(2)  a  description  of  how  title  III  and  VI 
grants  are  made  to  Indian  trit>e8  and  serv- 
ices are  made  available  to  older  American 
Indians; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  interagency  task  force  esUblished  under 
subsection  (a):  and 

(4)  a  determination  of  what  services  are 
currently  provided  through  title  VI  to  older 
American  Indians  and  how  weU  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  assures  that  supportive 
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HON.  DAN  COATS 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRXSKNTATIVXS 

Thundiay.  April  23. 1987 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  join- 
ir>g  my  colleagues  Cttairman  Luken,  Corv 
gressman  Whittaker,  and  Ck)ngressman 
Slattery  In  Introducing  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ptoyment  Insurance  and  Retirement  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1987.  I  have  been  Informed  ttiat 
this  will  be  the  vehkHe  ttie  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  will  be  acting  on  In  ttie  very 
near  future.  Frtxn  correspondence  t>etween 
the  Energy  and  CkKnmerce  (Committee  and 
Ctiairman  Rostenkowski  last  Congress,  I  am 
confklent  that  the  legislation  will  also  receive 
(x>nskJeratkxi  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Ckxn- 
mittee  during  the  100th  (Congress.  I  am  inckjd- 
Ing  that  correspondence  in  ttie  Record. 

TTie  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  Is  substan- 
tialty  similar  to  legislatkin  ttiat  ttie  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  reported  last  C^ongress. 
The  legislation  makes  three  majcx  improve- 
ments to  the  current  railroad  unemptoyment 
Insurance  [RUi]  system. 

First  it  requires  rail  carriers  to  pay  unem- 
ptoyment  taxes  based  on  tfieir  unemptoyment 
experlerx:e,  instead  of  ttie  flat  tax  ttiey  cur- 
rently pay.  This  will  encourage  rail  carriers  to 
attempt  to  keep  ttietr  unemptoyment  rates  tow. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  a  surcharge  wtvch 
will  be  triggered  wtien  funds  in  ttie  RUI  ac- 
count fall  t>elow  certain  designated  levels. 
Presently,  wtien  the  funds  In  ttie  RUI  account 
are  not  suffkaent  to  pay  unemptoyment  bene- 
fits, the  RUI  system  bon-ows  from  the  rairoad 
retirement  system.  The  RUI  system's  record 
of  repaying  those  toans  Is  dtemal.  Provking  a 
mechanism  to  raise  addittonal  funds  will  con- 
tribute to  the  financial  solvency  of  both  tlie 
RUI  system  and  the  railroad  retirement 
system. 

Finally,  the  bill  inckidM  an  amendment  that 
I  offered  and  was  adopted  during  consktor- 
atton  of  the  legislatton  by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  (Committee  last  Congress.  That 
amendment  provktos  for  an  increase  to  $30  in 
the  maximum  daily  benefR  afforded  unem- 
ptoyed  rail  woriters  from  ttie  current  unreaMsti- 
cally  tow  level  of  $25. 

I  began  urging  CkKigress  to  address  the  fi- 
nancial problems  facing  the  RUI  system  early 
in  the  99th  Ckxigreas.  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
latton Is  a  necessary  step  In  that  directton  and 
shoukl  be  enacted  this  year.  I  appreciate  the 
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of  my  ooImioum  -in  drafting  and 
mkoduckig  M*  togWaHoa  Tliis  bii  is  aupport- 
•d  by  botti  ril  libor  and  (MnaofliMnl,  and  I 
look  foraaid  to  acion  on  iMi  lagiaMBon  in  tha 
vary  naar  Mura  by  ttw  Enargy  and  Commarce 
CornnMaa  and  ttw  Ways  and  Mean*  Commft- 
taai 

HODBB  Oa  RaFBnORATIVBB. 

Oommiafc  o»  Kmaor  amp  CoimaarK, 

WMMiiatoii.  DC  October  9. 1U9. 
Hon.  Dam  RoanMKOWBXi. 
CMoiniuii.  Committee  on  Way*  and  Meant. 
WaaMnoton,  DC 

Dbab  IXut  On  September  30.  1M6.  the 
Energy  and  Conuneroe  Committee  reported 
HJi.  SMI.  the  Raflroad  Unonployment  In- 
■uranee  Solveney  and  Benefit  Increase  Act 
of  1M6.  Am  you  know,  this  bill  was  Jointly 
referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  We  are  wrltlnc  to  urge  the  Ways 
and  Means  Coaamlttee  to  take  Immediate 
and  favoraUe  action  on  HJI.  5501  so  as  to 
pennlt  Its  enaetaaent. 

HJi.  SSOl  is  stanUar  to  a  1968.  the  RaU- 
road  Unemployment  Insurance  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  that  has  been  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Committee  <m  Labor  and 
Human  Reaouroes.  We  anticipate  that  the 
Senate  will  take  action  on  HJL  5801  before 
tbe  end  of  the  Congress  if  the  bill  passes 
the  House. 

The  ftnandal  problems  facing  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  (RUI) 
system  are  nothing  new.  For  many  years. 
the  RUI  system  has  had  to  borrow  from  the 
Railroad  Retlremoit  Account  in  order  to 
pay  beneflta.  Additionally.  RUI  benefite  are 
lower  than  tboae  paid  to  unemployed  work- 
ers under  most  states'  unemployment  insur- 
ance systema. 

HJI.  5501  is  based  on  an  agreement  be- 
tween raO  labOT  and  management,  as  re- 
flected in  the  consensus  recommendation  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Compensation 
Committee  in  19M  and  subsequent  modifi- 
cations agreed  to  in  August  1986.  Controver- 
sial provisions  of  the  original  agreement 
that  may  adversely  affect  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Account  or  the  funds  of  the  V& 
Treasury  have  not  been  included.  HJI.  5501 
retains  the  independent  nature  of  the  RUI 
system,  while  making  changes  in  that 
system  that  will  help  to  make  it  financially 
solvent  It  also  provides  a  long  needed  in- 
creaae  in  benefits  which  is  crucially  impor- 
tant to  unemployed  rail  workers. 

The  future  of  the  RUI  system  is  crucial  to 
the  approximately  30.000  unemployed  rail 
workers  who  are  currently  receiving  bene- 
fits. Further,  since  the  RUI  system  has  at 
times  in  the  past  been  able  to  pay  benefits 
only  by  borrowing  money  from  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account,  the  financial  health  of 
the  RUI  system  as  a  direct  impact  on  the  fi- 
nancial security  of  railroad  retirees. 

The  system  is  obviously  in  desperate  need 
of  refonn.  Congress  should  not  delay  any 
longer  addressing  the  problems  of  the 
system  or  of  unemployed  rail  workers.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  place 
the  RUI  system  on  sound  financial  footing. 
Sincerely, 

JOHM  D.  DmCKLI, 
Chairman,  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
jKMxa  J.  Florio. 
Chairman,    Subcom- 
mittee     on     Com- 
merce, Transporta- 
tion, and  Tourism. 
NoaiuM  F.  Lcirr. 
Ranking      Minority 
Member,     Commit- 
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tee  on  Energy  and 
ComTnerce. 

Boa  WHiTTAKaa. 
Ranking  Minority 
Member,  Sititcom- 
mittee  on  Com- 
merce. Tiransportar 
tion,  and  Tomritm. 

Dam  Coats, 
Member.    Committee 
on      Energy      and 
Commerce. 

HoDsi  or  Rkprxskntativks, 
CoMMrrrsz  on  Wats  amd  Mkams, 
Washington,  DC,  November  4, 1988. 
H^n.  NoaMAM  F.  Lkmt. 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Washington,  DC. 
pKAR  Nobm:  Thank  you  for  contacting  me 
with  regard  to  HJI.  5501.  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Solvency  and  Bene- 
fit Increase  Act  of  1986. 

tills  legislation  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wajrs  and  Means  on  September 
li  1986.  Unfortimately,  the  press  of  legisla- 
tife  business  in  the  final  days  of  the  99th 
Cf  ngress  prevented  the  Committee  on  Ways 
a^d  Means  from  considering  this  legislation 
pilor  to  the  Congress'  adjournment.  If  the 
le|[telatlon  is  introduced  in  the  100th  Con- 
gi^ss.  please  be  assured  that  it  will  receive 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
With  warm  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Dam  Rostxhkowski, 

Oiairman. 
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lean  m^  heavily  on  the  system  will  do  their 
fair  share  to  aupport  it 

Seco^,  the  bil  also  wMI  provide  urtam- 
ptoyad  raN  workers  with  a  raaaonabia  daily 
benefiLJ  Benefits  will  be  raised  from  $25  to 
$30  per- day. 

Finaiy,  the  biH  makea  certain  amendmenta 
to  the  Rairoad  Retiranient  Act  iriduding  elimi- 
nating the  arcane  "last  person  service"  njle. 

I  waiit  to  thank  all  ttKMO  wtw  worked  so 
hard  to  devehjp  this  bipartiaan  legislation,  es- 
pecially my  subcommittee  colleagues,  Con- 
COATS,  Congressman  Slattery 
and  G<^ngre«8man  WHrrrAKER.  We  plan  an 
markup. 
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MENT INSURANCE  AND  RE- 
TIREMENT IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
OF  1987 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP  OHIO 
ni  THK  HOUSE  OP  REFRBSENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  23, 1987 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
iniprove  the  solvency  of  the  railroad  unem- 
plpyment  insurance  system  [RUI].  This  bill,  the 
RlJIroad  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Retire- 
ment Improvenwnt  Act  of  1987,  changes  the 
current  system  of  funding  for  the  program  and 
brings  benefits  for  unemployed  rail  workers 
into  line  with  the  economk:  realities  of  the 
1980'S. 

'This  bill  is  baaed  on  an  agreement  between 
rtfl  labor  and  rail  management,  as  reflected  in 
the  concensus  recommendatnn  of  the  Rail- 
road Ur)employment  Compensation  Commit- 
tde  in  1984,  arxj  subsequent  modificattons 
agreed  to  in  August  1986.  Both  labor  and 
rnanagement  realize  that  problems  with  the 
RUI  system  are  enormous.  The  RUI  fund  is  in 
dabt  to  the  railroad  retirement  fund  for  $800 
nillion.  As  more  and  more  workers  have  lost 
tlieir  jobs,  the  base  of  contributions  for  both  of 
those  furKls  have  shrunk  proportionately.  Ben- 
eits  haven't  t>een  raised  in  more  than  a 
dpcade. 

'  TNs  consensus  legislatk)n,  ho«vever,  will  ad- 
dress these  protilems.  First,  ttiis  t>il1  will,  for 
ttte  first  time,  make  each  rail  carrier  directly 
accountable  to  the  RUI  system.  Rail  carriers 
will  be  judged  on  their  individuat  emptoyment 
t  stories.  The  result  wil^  t>e  that  those  wtio 


STOP  ANTIPOULANT 

PAINTS    PROM    POUUNQ    OUR 
WAl 


I  ION.  WALTERS.  JONES 

or  MORTH  cakolima 

IH  1  'HK  HOtTSS  OF  RCPRCSENTATTVIS 

Thursday,  April  23. 1987 

Mr.  J  3NES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  legislation,  along  with 
19  of  IT  y  colleagues,  whch  would  significantly 
reduce  the  input  of  orgarratin,  emanating  from 
antifoul4nt  vessel  paints,  into  ttie  aquatk:  envi- 
ronmeri^ 

Orgaftotin  is  a  general  term  for  a  group  of 
biockie$  which  are  often  added  to  antifoulant 
vessel  ^nts— paints  whk:h  are  used  to  pre- 
vent Vr4  buiMup  ot  encrusting  organisms  such 
as  t>arrBcles  and  algae.  Tvra  types  of  orgarK>- 
tirt-basdd  antifoulant  paints  are  on  the  market 
today,  fee-association  and  copolymer.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  ttie  free-association  type  re- 
leases orgarwtin  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  co- 
polymer type  and  is  effective  for  a  shorter 
period  of  time.  Both  types  of  organotin-t>ased 
antifoulant  paints  are  wktoly  used.  Approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  all  ocean-going  commer- 
cial vessels  use  the  copolymer  type.  In  the 
recreational  sector,  10  percent  of  the  U.S. 
vessela  use  the  free-associatk>n  type  and  20 
percent  use  the  copolymer  type. 

OrgarK>tin-t)ased  antifoulant  paints  are  very 
effect!^,  perhaps  too  effective.  Recent  stud- 
ies in  gngland,  France,  and  ttie  United  States 
have  shown  that  low  levels  of  organotin  (in 
the  parts  per  trillion  range)  can  be  toxic  to 
many  nontarget  marine  organisms.  For  exam- 
ple, researchers  in  France  have  found  ttiat  or- 
ganotin originating  from  recreational  boats 
caused  gross  shell  deformities  in  oysters.  In 
the  United  States,  researchers  have  found 
that  low  levels  of  organotin  caused  anatomical 
deformities  in  the  reproductive  organs  of 
female  I  snails  and  also  caused  fkidler  crabs  to 
regenerate  daws  which  were  functk)nally  use- 
less. 

In  rdcognition  of  tiie  possible  widespread 
toxic  effects  of  organotin  on  nontarget  aquatic 
organisms,  ttie  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  commenced  a  special  review  of 
the  nirie  most  common  TBT  antifoulant  paint 
formulations— TBT  is  one  of  ttie  most 
common  types  of  organotin — in  January  1986. 
Under  {ttiis  review,  manufacturers  of  ttie  340 
registered  TBT  antifoulant  paint  formulations 
are  ret^uired  to  provkle  the  EPA  with  a  variety 
of  information  atxxjt  their  paint  formulations. 
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For  example,  each  manufacturer  must  provUe 
the  EPA  with  information  on  the  chemk^l 
make  up  of  their  formulatton,  ttie  rate  at  which 
K  releases  TBT,  its  effect  on  nontarget  aquatic 
organisms.  Its  fate  in  ttie  environment,  and  its 
effect  on  workers  wtw  apply  and  remove  it 
Ttie  EPA  hopes  to  review  ttiis  data,  primarily 
ttie  ctiemk»l  make  up  and  release  rate  data, 
and  issue  proposed  interim  regulations  in  Oc- 
tober of  this  year. 

Ttie  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Inves- 
tigations of  ttie  Merctiant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  heM  a  hearing  on  September  30, 
1986.  to  investigate  ttie  use  of  TBT  in  antifoul- 
ant vessel  paints.  Evidence  presented  at  ttie 
hearing  indKated  ttiat  ttie  concentrations  of 
TBT  in  many  U.S.  estuaries  commonly  ex- 
ceeds levels  wtuch  have  been  shown  to 
cause  toxic  effects  in  nontarget  marine  orga- 
nisms. In  addition,  international  paint,  wtiich 
produces  40  percent  of  marine  coatings  sokl, 
testified  ttiat  a  restriction  on  the  sale  of  the 
high  release  rate  free-associated  type  TBT- 
t>ased  antifoulant  paints  would  cause  the  least 
economic  harm  and  would  significantty  reduce 
ttie  amount  of  TBT  input  into  the  waters  of  ttie 
United  States.  Finally,  it  was  clear  from  ttie 
testimony  presented  at  ttie  hearing  and  inves- 
tigations conducted  by  my  staff,  that  the  EPA 
will  not  promulgate  final  regulations  governing 
the  release  of  TBT  from  antifoulant  paints  for 
at  least  1  year  and  more  likely  2  years.  Ttiere- 
fore,  I  am  convinced  that  ttiere  is  a  need  for 
Congress  to  act  now  and  restrict  ttie  sale  of 
all  high  release  rate  organotin-based  antifou- 
lant paints,  including  TBT-based  paints,  until 
the  EPA  promulgates  final  regulations. 

The  legislation  ttiat  I  am  Intioducing  today 
would  prohibit  the  sale  of  organotin-based  an- 
tifoulant paints  which  release  organotin  at  a 
rate  greater  than  5  micrograms  per  square 
centimeter  per  day  and  directs  ttie  administta- 
tor  of  the  EPA  to  certify  which  paints  meet 
this  standard.  In  addition,  ttie  retail  sale  of  or- 
ganotin compounds  which  can  t>e  added  to 
paint  to  make  free-association  antifoulant 
paint  is  prohibited.  These  restiictions  only 
apply  to  antifoulant  paints  and  organotin  com- 
pounds whKh  are  intended  for  use  on  a 
vessel  or  a  marine  structure.  The  bill  is  an  irv 
terim  measure;  ttierefore,  it  will  remain  In 
effect  only  until  ttie  EPA  issues  final  regula- 
tions regarding  ttie  release  of  organotin  into 
the  aquatic  environment  by  organotin-t>ased 
antifoulant  paints. 

I  believe  ttiat  this  bill  will  remove  all  high  re- 
lease rate  organotin-tiased  antifoulant  paints 
from  ttie  mariiet  The  Navy  estimates  that  this 
type  of  regulation  will  reduce  ttie  input  of  or- 
ganotin into  the  aquatic  environment  by  20  to 
50  percent.  In  addition,  this  legislation  will 
leave  many,  less  environmentally  damaging, 
organotin  based  antifoulant  paints  on  the 
market.  Therefore,  I  believe  ttiat  ttiis  bill  will 
significantly  reduce  ttie  Input  of  organotin  into 
U.S.  waters  and  yet  still  allow  ttiose  who  earn 
their  livelihood  on  ttie  water;  for  example— the 
merchant  marine  and  fistiermen — the  option 
of  using  these  types  of  antifoulant  paints. 

The  evidence  ttiat  organotin  Is  very  harmful 
to  a  wkle  variety  of  aquatic  organisms  is  con- 
clusive. Congress  stioukj  move  quickly  to  limit 
ttie  input  of  organotin  into  our  waters.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  will  accomplish 
ttiat  goal  and  yet  cause  Httie  economic  harm 
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to  ttioae  wtK>  make  and  uae  these  typaa  of 
antifoulant  paints.  Therefore,  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  support  ttiis  bHI. 

A  SNEAKY  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOR 
THE  WORLD  BANK 


HON.  BEAU  BOULTER 

OF  TEXAS 

nr  THE  HonsK  op  representatives 
Thunday,  April  23.  1987 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
submit  for  the  Record  an  editorial  from  yes- 
terday's Wall  Sb'eet  Journal,  written  t>y  Mr. 
Joe  Rogers,  a  former  representative  to  ttie 
Asian  Development  Bank.  In  ttie  article,  Mr. 
Rogers  draws  upon  his  wealth  of  experience 
in  multilateral  lending  to  expose  ttie  unwnse 
lendmg  practices  often  associated  with  multi- 
lateral lending  institutions.  I  commend  ttie  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues. 

Ttie  editorial  folk>Mrs: 

A  SMBAKT  STTrFLEMEHTAI.  POR  TRX  WOiOO 

Bakk 
(By  Joe  O.  Rogers) 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  prepar- 
ing to  bring  l>efore  the  full  Rouse  April  22 
sutistantial  increases  in  fimding  for  farm 
subsidies,  modernization  of  the  machine 
tool  Industry  and  support  of  ailing  oil  pro- 
ducers. This  time,  however,  no  Americans 
need  apply. 

The  funds  are  for  the  World  Bank's  noto- 
riously profligate  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (IDA)— 50-year  loans,  no 
interest  and  10  years  of  grace— and  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank.  Total  tab:  just  over 
$250  million. 

The  vast  majority  of  funds  channeled 
through  the  World  Bank  and  its  sister  agen- 
cies find  their  way  to  the  nationalized  Indus- 
tries sind  state-run  agricultural  cartels.  like 
most  welfare,  this  spending  is  ultimately  de- 
structive of  the  economics  and  people  who 
receive  it.  Rather  than  providing  credit  for 
competitive,  market-determined  uses,  it  goes 
to  feed  swoUen  bureaucracies  and  to  ap- 
pease the  political  elites  who  allow  them  to 
remain  in  place.  Where  it  does  lead  to  pro- 
duction, it  undercuts  any  unsul)sldized  pro- 
ducers elsewhere. 

Until  suttstantial  reform  in  the  operation 
of  the  World  Bank  and  its  affiliates  is  ot>- 
talned,  new  funding  should  l>e  withheld.  If 
reform  is  not  possible— the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  failed  in  six  years  of  continuing 
effort— funding  should  l>e  terminated.  (This 
applies  equally  to  soft  loans  from  IDA  and 
the  "hard-loan"  window  of  the  World  Bank; 
only  their  repayment  terms  differ.) 

A  few  examples  illustrate  the  continuing 
problems. 

The  World  Bank  has  recently  approved  a 
$100  million  loan  to  China  to  retiabllitate  its 
machine-tool  industry.  State-run  by  defini- 
tion, it  is  in  direct  competition  with  our  own 
tieleaguered  industry.  If  successful,  this 
project  will  reduce  the  sizable  Chinese 
market  for  American  producers  and  create 
the  potential  of  a  major  new  international 
supplier.  Should  this  have  occurred  as  a 
result  of  a  competitive  enviroimient  there 
could  t)e  no  quarrel  with  the  growth  of 
China's  industry.  As  a  part  of  a  wave  of  8ut>- 
sidies,  it  is  outrageous. 

In  February,  the  World  Bank  approved  a 
so-called  "trade  policy  loan"  for  Indonesia 
that,  the  World  Bank  reports,  "will  be  used 
to  support  the  government's  efforts  to  re- 
spond to  the  sharp  fall  in  oil  prices  .  .  . 


whUe  enabling  it  to  regain  stability  in  iU 
lialancf  of  payments  and  In  its  budget"  Ac- 
cording to  the  Far  Eastern  Bnonomki 
Review,  the  World  Bank  plaiis  an  »aw*4««i»«i 
loan  this  year  aimed  at  Improving  agricul- 
tural production.  Total  cost:  about  $500  mil- 
lion. In  combination  with  similar  loans 
made  by  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  this 
package  yields  a  substantial  floor  under  the 
price  of  Indonesian  crude  oil  not  available 
to  market-economy  producers. 

Unfortunately,  these  are  not  isolated 
cases.  The  1986  World  Bank  Annual  Report 
provides  a  classic  description  of  its  activities. 
On  page  118,  citing  a  $90  mOUon  IDA  loan, 
the  directors  wrote:  "Funds  wHl  be  onlent 
by  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  China  to  indi- 
vidual farmers,  households,  collective  units, 
and  enterprises  owned  by  local  government 
entities  and  collectives  ...  for  the  develop- 
ment of  aquaculture,  orchards,  agroprooess- 
ing,  and  livestock  enterprises."  No  farm 
bank  crisis  therel 

Similar  examples  al>oiuid:  $30  million 
went  to  Burma  to  Increase  rice  exports;  $15 
million  to  the  BoUvian  National  OU  Co.;  $04 
million  went  to  Himgary,  a  communist 
nation,  to  reduce  its  coal  imports— sorry. 
West  Virginia:  $3.9  million  of  IDA  funds 
went  to  Guinea  to  manage  government- 
owned  mining  operations;  $100  million  to 
Hungary  "to  enable  it  to  achieve  interna- 
tional competitiveness;"  $12  million  of  IDA 
funds  went  to  the  Yemeni  government  for 
its  national  oil  company. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  the 
legislation  up  this  week  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
part  of  a  "supplemental"  appropriations 
paclLage.  At  one  time  such  legislation  was 
Intended  to  accommodate  emergency  situa- 
tions that  could  not  be  foreseen  at  the  time 
regular  appropriations  wer  enacted.  An  ex- 
ample Is  the  $50  million  included  for  hu- 
manitarian earthquake  relief  for  El  Salva' 
dor,  a  real  and  tragic  emergency. 

For  most  of  what's  involved  here,  there  is 
no  real  emergency.  Congress  considered  re- 
quests for  funding  all  of  these  agencies  in 
the  regular  appropriation  passed  in  Octo- 
ber. At  that  time,  with  full  information 
available  and  after  extensive  hearings,  a  de- 
lilierate  decision  was  made  not  to  appropri- 
ate during  the  current  fiscal  year  the  funds 
now  l>eing  proposed.  Notlilng  of  substance 
has  changed  to  warrant  a  reversal  of  that 
decision. 

What  has  changed  is  that  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  receives  less  scrutiny  than 
the  regular  legislation.  Spending  requests 
shaved  in  that  fall  legislation  can  l>e  reborn 
in  the  spring  with  little  chance  of  detection. 
The  fiscal  budget  now  under  consideration 
is  for  1988;  fiscal  1987.  currently  under  way. 
can  l>e  bloated  with  impunity.  To  cap  the 
legislative  legerdemain.  Speaker  Jim  Wright 
pulled  this  bill  from  the  pre-Easter  calendar 
l>ecause  the  House  was  considering  its 
budget.  The  speaker  did  not  wish  to  lie  seen 
spending  on  foreign  aid  extravagances  while 
advocating  sutistanltally  increased  taxes  and 
further  reductions  in  the  nation's  defense. 
Now  the  coast  Is  clear. 

Congressiorud  largess  is  likely  to  go  on. 
but  altering  n.S.  policy  toward  sutMidized 
competition  may  be  possible.  Rep.  Beau 
Boulter  (R..  Texas),  Sen  Steven  Symms  (R., 
Idaho)  and  others  liave  introduced  a  bill  to 
allow  n.S.  representatives  at  the  World 
Bank  and  its  sister  organizations  to  support 
only  those  loans  that  do  not  provide  subsi- 
dies to  competitors  of  American  agricultural 
or  mineral  producers.  This  would  require 
that  the  twrrowing  government  must  lend 
the  proceeds  to  Its  producers  at  locally  com- 
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peUUte  Intenat  nte>  and  tbat  no  produc- 
ttOB.  opcnUtnc  or  export  lubBldiea  be  pro- 


at  of  thta  letUatkm  would  be  a 
■ood  fliat  rtep  toward  ref orau  Perhaps  cie- 
attvc  floor  atrategtata  can  sobatttute  It  for 
tte  fo^  of  the  aupptamental  package.  At 
the  very  least,  their  ef f oita  can  focus  atten- 
tion on  what  is  beinc  done  and  send  this  leg- 
islation back  to  the  Appropriations  CcMnmit- 
tae  for  badly  needed  rewriting. 


IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  STANLEY  H. 
KELUSRHOUSE 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

ormwToax 
III  TBI  HOU8B  OF  RKPRSSKHTATIVCS 

Thunday.  April  23.  19S7 

Mr.  FISK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  com- 
mand  a  moat  dMktguiahed  resklent  of  the 
21al  Congrantonal  District  of  New  York,  Dr. 
Stanlay  K  Katahouae.  The  volunteer  senrice 
bmau  of  tha  IMlad  Way  of  Westchester  wyi 
honor  Dr.  Kalarhouse  of  Croton,  NY  as  their 
Vokmleer  of  the  Yev  at  their  6th  annual 
kmcheon  on  Monday,  April  27,  1967  at  the 
Tanytown  HIton,  tor  his  more  than  30  years 
of  aaivioa  to  tha  oommunity  in  many  roles  and 
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THE  PRESHDENT  IS  RIOHT  ON 
THE  MARK 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 


Dr.  KeHerhouse  was  chosen  from  a  most 
worthy  group  of  nominaes,  and  I  recognize  all 

^M  aik^k^  lj»»  Hi  II  I       lift  II  ii  ■ 

01  mam  lor  mor  airans. 

Dr.  KoHartwuso  has  made  outstanding  con- 
Mbuikins  to  many  organizatkxis.  He  has  been 
acHwa  in  tha  SatMdton  Army  for  over  30  years. 
As  mayor  of  Croton,  among  many  acconipiish- 
manls  ha  organizad  tha  kettle  bell  ringing  pro- 
gram involving  wet  known  citizens  as  ringers. 

One  of  his  current  vokirrteer  roles  is  that  of 
advisory  artd  fundraising  committee  menA>er 
and  dMributor  of  food  baskets  for  the  Croton 
Caring  Committaa. 

Or.  Kelerhouao  alao  vokjnteers  at  several 
nursing  homea  and  at  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
traiton  Madfcal  Center  in  Monlroee,  where  he 
not  only  aarvaa  on  the  eltiics  cortMnittee.  but 
also  entertairts  the  residents  by  playing  rag- 
time piano  and  organizing  singatongs. 

Through  his  tortgstanding  commitment  to 
young  peopla.  whie  dean  of  students  at  the 
high  sdKWl,  he  was  responsible  for  discipline 
aiKl  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  troubled 
chMraa  Many  of  his  vokmteer  activities  re- 
flect his  interest  in  ttiem. 

In  the  1940's  Dr.  KeNerttouse  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  New  York  State  Youth  Servk»s 
Commisstort  He  has  served  on  the  Advisory 
Sdanca  Committae  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  for  many  years.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Rotary  CkJb  arvl  has  been  active  in  the 
youth  spoils  program  for  St  Joseph's  Honw 
in  PeakakJH,  NY. 

Or.  KeHerhouse  lias  initiated  many  events 
which  have  cut  across  social  boundaries  and 
buit  tiridges.  He  continues  to  serve  the 
people  and  the  community  vnth  urrfailing 
energy  and  commitment,  and  always  with  the 
intantton  of  increasing  understanding  and  co- 
operation among  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  accomplishments  of  Dr. 
Stanley  H.  KeOertwuse  are  many.  His  work  is 
a  fine  example  for  aN  of  us. 


or 
m  THS  HOUSE  OF  rkfrubhtattvcs 
Thunday.  AprU  23, 1987 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  head  of 
one  of  our  ctosest,  most  important  allies  due 
mre  next  month,  Presklent  Reagan  again 
snowed  he  has  tlie  right  stuff.  He  called  Prime 
Ministar  Nakaaorte  on  his  commitment  to  free 
fair  trade. 

his  announcement  of  up  to  $300  mH- 
in  tariffs  on  Japanese  products  in  re- 
to  Tokyo's  faikjre  to  ot>serve  the  8- 
rionth-oU  semkxxtductor  pact,  the  President 
(Bmonatrated  that  where  necessary  and  ap- 
IPIopriate,  he  will  take  charge  and  act  He  has 
cbrie  it  before,  and  if  necessary,  wiB  do  it 
apain. 

In  the  last  4  years,  600  antkJumping  and 
obuntervailing  duty  cases  have  been  prosecut- 
ed, four  times  more  use  of  the  mainstay  of  our 
tlade  laws  than  ever  before.  Dumping  and 
s^ctton  301  unfair  trade  actkxis  were  setf-initi- 
^ed  for  the  first  time  in  history  by  this  Presi- 
dtenl  And  we  are  ready  to  aggressively  re- 
tiagotiate  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
^id  Trade  from  a  positton  of  strertgth. 

With  this  latest  actnn  on  semkx>nductors, 
already  we  are  hearing  of  Japanese  plans  to 
buy  tens  of  milUons  of  dollars  of  supercom- 
p  Liters  and  of  their  desire  to  settle  the  dispute, 
how,  we  must  press  them  even  harder  in 
qlher  areas,  especially  regarding  purchases  of 
American  coal.  The  Presklent  is  right  on  ttie 
n  larle  Now  is  the  time  for  strong  actmn. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 

appropriahons  bill 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  wiscoNsni 
ni  THK  ROUSE  OF  RSPRBSEHTATIVES 

TTiunday,  AprU  23, 1987 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
\f|rhen  the  House  approved  an  $11.3  txlinn 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  it  dkJ  so  without  my  support  While  there 
gre  some  provisnns  in  the  bill  with  wtvch  I 
itrongly  agree — and  I  ¥irill  go  into  those  in 
i  detail  later— on  balance,  I  do  not  t>e- 
the  measure  shouk)  have  been  adopted. 
I  have  two  primary  motivatnns  for  opposing 
measure:  First,  the  measure  included  a 

10  miiyon  appropriation  for  the  Secretary  of 
i|igriculture  to  conduct  three  studies  on  the  im- 
plementatkxi  of  martdatory  supply  manage- 
inent  for  bask:  agricultural  commodities;  and 
4econd,  the  measure  includes  ill-timed  arxl 
ioorty  worded  arms  control  language. 
1  On  mandatory  supply  management  I 
itrongly  t>elteve  that  if  we  are  to  open  ttie 
1985  Farm  Bill  to  substantial  amendment,  we 
ahould  let  the  proper  authorizing  committee 
do  Vhe  work.  Ttie  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
^,  of  wtvch  I  am  a  memt>er,  is  ttie  proper 
tommittee.    But   the    House    Appropriations 

k>mmittee,  wtik^h  did  all  the  work  on  this  bill, 

}  not  the  proper  committee  to  be  rewriting  our 

tatkxi's  farm  policies. 
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Second,  It  is  sheer  folly  to  unilaterally  insti- 
tute siipply  management  wften  the  rest  of  the 
agricultural  comnnodtty  producing  worW  is  Just 
waiting  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  take  our 
oversees  markets.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  to  remember  the  1983  payment-in-kind 
experiiyient  whk^h  was  a  unilateral  supply 
manadsment  approach,  and  let  to  drastically 
reduced  U.S.  work!  market  shares  for  grain 
and  wl^  exports. 

Tlw4,  I  don't  know  wtio  has  been  reading 
the  newspapers  lately,  but  for  ttK>se  wtx>  have 
been  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  agricultural 
sector  is  goir>g  to  be  a  major  part  of  the  up- 
coming GATT  talks  in  Umguay.  Why,  then,  are 
we  puling  the  rug  out  from  under  our  farmers 
today  by  giving  away  their  overseas  markets? 
What  ^  need  to  do  is  sit  do«m  at  GATT  and 
negotigte  intemattonal  agreements  on  supply 
mana0ement  Ttiose  efforts  I  will  wholeheart- 
edly sapport,  because  they  provkle  a  real  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  wortdwkle  agricultural 
surpluses. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  arms-control  provi- 
stons  included  in  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
ttons  Act,  I  can't  help  txjt  t>e  disappointed  at 
the  unfortunate  language,  and  Vne  inexplk:at)ly 
poor  tkning  on  the  part  of  the  House  leader- 
ship inl  bringir>g  these  matters  to  the  ftoor. 

The  tbill  marxlates  United  States  compliance 
with  the  numerical  limits  of  ttie  1979  U.S.- 
Soviet Union  SALT  II  agreement,  and  a  mora- 
torium] on  U.S.  nuclear  testing  with  devk»s 
yielding  over  1  kitoton  of  explosive  power. 
Both  of  these  proviskins  are  contingent  on 
Soviet ladtierence  to  the  same  restrKttons. 

Mr.  jspeaker,  there  have  been  many  occa- 
sions when  I  have  actively  supported  the  corv 
cepts  behind  these  proposals,  dating  back  to 
the  original  Zablocki  Nuclear  Freeze  Amend- 
ment In  1982.  During  the  99th  Congress,  I 
was  an  original  cosponsor  of  House  Jointy 
Resoliitkxi  3,  whk^h  called  for  the  resumptto/l 
of  ne^tiattons  for  a  Comprehensive  Test  I 
Treaty,  Also,  I  supported  House  Concurrent 
Resolatton  350,  whk^h  urged  the  President  to 
abkJe  by  tt>e  entire  SALT  II  agreement  only  if 
ttie  Soviets  abided  by  the  entire  SALT  II 
agreefient 

I  hara  always  believed  that  bilateral  agree- 
ment^ establishing  procedures  for  mutual  and 
verifia^  arms  reducttons  represented  signifi- 
cant akeps  toward  arms  control,  whnh  in  turn 
foster^  genuine  peace  and  stability  between 
the  stiierpowers.  Furttier,  I  am  convinced  ttiat 
the  C<Higress  can  play  an  important  role  in  en- 
coura^ng  such  agreements  tietween  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unton. 

However,  there  also  must  be  a  sensitivity  to 
ttie  dalicate  nature  of  timing  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  treaty.  At  no  time  In  the  history  of 
U.S.-Soviet  relations  have  the  two  superpow- 
ers bfen  ctoser  to  an  authentic  arms  reduc- 
tkxi  tteaty — not  simply  an  agreement  wtiich 
regulates  txith  skle's  weapons-txiilding.  News- 
paper headlines  report  ttie  progress  t>eing 
made  in  the  arms  talks  almost  daily.  If  any- 
thing, ttie  Congress  stioukl  be  drawing  up  a 
resolubon  applauding  ttie  directton  of  ttie 
talks,  land  expressing  its  support  for  ttie  Presi- 
denf  ^  negotiating  team,  as  it  takes  another 
step  toward  deep  cuts  in  both  side's  nuclear 
arsenals. 
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Instead,  the  House  leadership  chooaes  to 
harp  on  two  issues  already  under  serious  dis- 
cusston  in  Geneva  compliance  to  restraints  in 
nuclear  forces,  and  a  moratorkjm  on  most  nu- 
clear testing.  Rather  than  expressing  support 
for  the  U.S.  negotiators  in  Geneva,  ttiese  pro- 
visnns  serve  only  to  interfere  with  ttie  very 
process  ttiey  were  intended  to  assist 

The  proposal  authored  by  Norman  Dicks 
prohibits  fundkig  any  deptoyment  or  mainte- 
nance of  nuclear  weapons  whtoh  exceeds  the 
numerical  limits  of  the  SALT  II  agreement, 
unless  the  Presklent  certifies  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  exceeded  ttiose  same  limits. 

Apart  from  the  issue  of  timing,  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  proposal  because  it  does  not  recog- 
nize that,  in  an  agreement  all  provistons  of 
the  entire  agreement  must  t>e  adtiered  to  t>y 
both  skies.  In  the  case  of  SALT  II,  both  nu- 
merical limits  and  qualitative  restricttons  must 
be  obeyed.  Ttiis  is  a  concept  the  House  over- 
wtielmingly  endorsed  last  July  in  the  form  of 
Ktouse  Joint  Resolutkxi  3. 

Without  questton,  this  is  not  the  case.  Al- 
tliough  the  Soviets  have  t>een  careful  to  stay 
within  the  numerical  limits  and  sublimits  of  ttie 
agreement  ttiey  have  committed  serious  qual- 
itative vk>latx>ns  wtik:h  undermine  ttie  principle 
of  mutuality  so  essential  to  a  successful  bilat- 
eral agreement 

The  Soviets  have  txiilt  a  large  radar  statton 
near  ttie  Sit>erian  city  of  Krasnoyarsk,  which 
due  to  its  size,  its  kicatkxi,  and  the  direction  it 
faces,  is  undeniably  an  antiballistk:  missile 
radar  designed  to  monitor  a  large  portxxi  of 
eastern  U.S.S.R.  The  Krasnoyarsk  radar  vk>- 
lates  the  Anti-Ballistk;  Missile  Treaty  of  1972, 
whk:h  allows  each  skle  only  one  limrted  ABM 
defense  site,  the  Soviet's  ottier  site  being 
near  Moscow. 

The  SALT  II  agreement  permitted  each  skle 
to  test  and  deptoy  only  one  new  missile,  al- 
ttiough  ttiey  could  modernize  within  certain 
strict  limitatk>ns.  The  U.S.  MX  missile  and  the 
Soviet  SS-24  are  both  permitted  under  the 
agreement  However,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  devel- 
oped another  new  missile,  the  SS-25— an- 
other clear  vtolatton  of  ttie  treaty. 

Further,  the  Soviets  have  begun  a  polk:y  of 
telemetry  encryptton,  or  coding  missile  test 
signals  to  make  ttiem  unreadable  to  anyone 
except  ttiemselves.  SALT  II  prohitiits  the  en- 
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codtog  of  missie  test  informatton  where  K  "im- 
pedes veritKation  of  compliance  with  ttie  pn>- 
viswns  of  ttie  treaty."  A  treaty  only  makes 
sense  if  adherence  to  it  can  be  checked,  so 
efforts  to  confuse  and  olisiruct  the  other 
skle's  verifKation  measures  are  illegal.  How- 
ever, intelligence  information  dearty  shows 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  engaging  in  ttiis  practk», 
and  thus  are  in  vtolatton  of  the  treaty  in  still 
anottier  instance. 

Yet  despite  these  known  Soviet  transgres- 
skxis,  some  of  ttie  proponents  of  ttiese  "arms 
control"  proviskxts  dismiss  ttiem  as  trival. 
Others  contend  that  the  U.S.  sIkxiW  abkle  by 
SALT  II  in  spite  of  obvkxn  Soviet  vtolattons, 
out  of  fear  tttat  ttie  Soviets  wouM  overwlielm 
us  with  nuclear  wartiead  productkxi  if  vra  dkl 
otherwise.  Not  only  do  these  arguments 
smack  of  appeasement  ttiey  ignore  ttie  pro- 
nouncements of  Presklent  Carter,  wlw  he^ed 
fashton  SALT  II,  and  saM  that  if  we  ever 
detect  any  vtolatton  by  the  Soviets,  then  we 
have  a  basis  for  vokfing  the  entire  treaty. 

WNIe  I  certainty  share  concern  for  arms 
control,  I  am  equally  concerned  about  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  ttie  agreement  Ttie 
Dk:ks  proviston  fails  in  ttiat  regard,  and  ttiere- 
fore  is  unacceptat>le  at  ttiis  time,  wtien  a  gen- 
uine arms  reductton  treaty  is  so  ckise. 

Ttiere  is  no  questton  that  realistk:  peace 
and  stability  in  the  nuclear  age  can  only  be 
actiieved  ttvough  a  relaxatkxi  in  tenstons  be- 
tween ttie  United  States  and  ttie  Soviet  Union, 
a  thorough  understanding  on  both  skies  of  our 
mutual  Interests  and  differences,  and  certain- 
ly, an  end  to  the  arms  race  through  a  treaty 
whk:h  contains  real,  verifiatile.  and  mutual 
cuts  in  both  skle's  nuclear  and  conventnnal 
arsenals. 

But  this  goal  will  never  be  reached  through 
poorly-worded  legisiatton  ttiat  places  unilateral 
restrictions  on  the  United  States,  at  a  time 
wtien  arms  reductton  negotiattons  are  making 
progress.  If  the  Congress  is  going  to  make  a 
contributton  to  arms  control,  it  must  do  so  In 
harmony  with  U.S.  negotiators  charged  with 
ttie  task  of  tiammering  out  a  treaty,  and  with 
the  recognition  that  proper  timing  is  essential 
to  a  successful  arms  reductton  agreement 

Despite  these  major  objections  to  the  bill, 
ttiere  are  provistons  worth  menttoning  ttiat  are 
positive.  H.R.  1827  makes  an  important  trans- 
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fer  of  $287  miUton  from  tha  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dem  Loan  Program  (GSL)  to  the  PaH  Grant 
Program.  The  GSL  Program  currenlly  is  expe- 
riencing an  excess  of  funds  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  1987  operating  costs  for  the  GSL  pro- 
gram are  tower  ttian  expected;  and 

(2)  T-BW  rates  declined,  thus  towering  inter- 
est sut)skly  costs. 

Ttie  Pell  Grant  Program,  on  Itie  ottier  tiand, 
for  a  numtier  of  years  ttas  experienced  stiort- 
falls.  A  transfer  of  GSL  funds  to  the  Pell  Grwt 
Program  will  cover  1987  shorWsis.  and  assist 
those  truly  needy  postsecondary  students  en- 
tering college  or  continuing  ttieir  educatton. 
Ttiis  is  a  justified  and  sate  transfer  of  funds 
and  will  not  hamper  ttie  oparatton  of  ttie  GSL 
Program. 

Anottier  educatton  supplemental  I  support  is 
ttie  $3.4  mHhon  for  ttie  Special  Milk  Program. 
This  addtttonal  funding  will  pay  for  46  millton 
half-pints  of  milk  to  be  served  in  1987  to 
yourigsters  In  spM-sesston  kindergsrten  pro- 
grams. Kindergarteners  wtio  attend  nonprofit 
schools,  and  do  not  have  access  to  a  meal 
servtoe  program  are  eligtote  for  this  important 
nutritional  service.  The  99th  Congress  en- 
acted H.R.  7,  the  School  Lunch  and  Chikl  Nu- 
tritton  Amendments  of  1985,  arto  this  supple- 
mental appropriatton  funds  ttiis  new  proviston 
serving  kindergarten  youngsters. 

Other  provistons  contained  wiltiin  the  fiscal 
year  1987  supplemental  appropriattons  bM 
ttiat  make  my  vote  today  very  difttoult  include 
increases  in  funding  for  important  emptoyment 
training  programs  wtiich  I  strongly  support 
Speciftoany,  the  bill  provkles  an  addHtonal  $50 
millton  for  ttie  Summer  Youth  Emptoyment 
Program,  $35  millton  for  ttie  Work  Incentive 
Program  (WIN),  $10  million  for  the  Community 
Services  Emptoyment  Program  for  Okler 
Americans,  and  $30  miMon  from  ttie  Unem- 
ptoyment  Tnist  Funds  for  Emptoyment  Service 
operations  to  provkle  for  State  administratton 
of  the  Targeted  Job  Tax  Credtt  Act 

WNIe  I  support  these  increases  provkled 
under  ttie  Lat)or-HHS-Educatton  component  of 
ttie  bill,  I  cannot  support  an  overall  appropria- 
ttons measure  that  wouM  be  disastrous  to 
U.S.  farmers  and  to  our  arms  control  efforts. 
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SENATE— /Vufoy,  Apnl  24, 1987 

ILeiiMlative  day  of  Tuesday.  AprU  21. 1987) 


The  Senmte  met  at  9:30  ajxL.  aa  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Haixt  Rsm,  a  Senior  from  the  State 
of  Nevada. 


The  Chaidain.  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  HalverMm.  DJD..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Letuapnv: 

Yea,  though  I  toalk  through  the 
vaUey  of  the  ahadow  of  death,  I  urtU 
fear  no  etit  for  TTuni  art  toith  me 
*  *  *.  Sur^y  goodnes*  and  mercy  shall 
foOow  meaUthe  days  of  my  life;  and  I 
wiU  dweU  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for- 
eoer— Paalm  23: 4.6. 

Eternal  Ood.  Creator  of  all  things. 
Who  has  brought  life  and  Immortality 
to  light.  You  have  set  eternity  in  our 
hearts  and  nothing  less  win  satisfy. 
We  set  our  hopes  on  the  transitory 
only  to  be  disappointed,  disillusioned, 
and  frustrated  again  and  again.  We  lift 
our  hearts  in  gratitude  for  Your  undy- 
ing love.  Your  undeviating  mercy. 
Your  unwavering  patience  with  our 
deviations— our  preoccupation  with 
the  tax^mraL  Help  us  to  see  that  life 
is  probationary— history  is  probation- 
ary preparing  us  for  eternity  with 
You.  Oive  us  to  understand  that  our 
ultimate  accountability  is  to  You. 
Knowing  that  we  will  finally  answer  to 
You  for  our  decisions  and  actions, 
grant  us  grace  to  live  each  day,  each 
hour  in  the  light  of  Your  final  Judg- 
ment. We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  embraces  us  with  His  sacrificial, 
everlasting  love.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Smnns]. 

The  legislative  derk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

nj8.SniATs. 

PUBISniT  rao  TBfFORK, 
WiuAinoton.  DC.  AprU  24.  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  mwlsions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standins  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Harkt  Reid, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

JoHM  C.  Smnns, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  REID  thereupon  assiuned  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
I  BCAJORITY  LEADER 

the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
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THE  CHAPLAIN'S  PRAYER 

BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
thie  Chaplain  for  his  sobering, 
st^ngthening.  thoughtful  prayer. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
I  TIME 

kr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uitanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
tlie  Republican  leader  be  reserved  for 
hteuse  later  during  the  day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pqre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dek«d. 


lulan 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Imous  consent  that  Mr.  Prozmire 
tn^y  use  as  much  of  my  time  as  he  de- 
sixes  and  that  I  may  retain  the  re- 
minder of  it  for  my  use^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
ottt  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognised. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
tlmnk  my  good  friend  the  majority 
l^der  for  his  tsrpical  graciousness  and 
generosity. 


TOP  PHYSICISTS  DEAL  STAR 
^ARS  DEVASTATING  CRITICISM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
pfnel  of  this  country's  leading  physi- 
cists have  expressed  the  strongest  and 
most  authoritative  doubt  to  date  that 
SDI  or  star  wars  could  survive  an 
attack.  Here  is  one  military  project 
that  depends  crucially  on  progress  in 
highly  complex  physical  technology. 
Obviously,  no  Member  of  the  Congress 
is  iiuallf  led  to  make  a  competent  scien- 
tific judgment  on  whether  this  enor- 
mpusly  costly  project  that  has  become 
the  administration's  prime  military 
piiority  wUl  work  or  will  not  work.  So 
haw  can  we  Members  of  Congress 
ntike  the  decision  only  we  can  make 
ott  whether  and  how  fast  to  proceed 
o*  SDI?  That  decision  will  be  up  to  us. 
11}  will  not  be  up  to  the  world-re- 
nowned physicists.  In  nnUcing  SDI  de- 
d^ons  the  scientific  experts  are  pre- 
cisely the  ones  on  whom  we  must  rely, 
what  advice  do  they  give  us?  They 
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tell  us  the  technical  hurdles  are  enor- 
mous. They  tell  us  the  chances  of  de- 
ploying a  system  that  could  provide 
8ignifi«uit  defense  against  a  Soviet 
nuclea^  strike  until  well  into  the  next 
century— if  ever— are  microscopiCv 

Did  fhis  panel  tell  us  that  star  wars 
will  nf  t  work?  No.  It  did  not  make 
that  fliit  a  statement.  Did  it  tell  us  the 
probabilities?  No.  It  deUberately  avoid- 
ed thai.  The  panel  concentrated  on  di- 
rected energy  weapons,  that  is  lasers 
and  piutide  beams.  These  are  the 
weapois  that  would  be  crucial  to 
permit)  SDI  to  deliver  a  virtually  in- 
stant aittack  over  great  distances  on  in- 
coming nuclear  warheads.  Why  are 
these  weapons  crucial  to  star  wars  suc- 
cess? ^ecause  these  are  the  weapons 
that  cpuld  theoretically  provide  the 
near  perfection  necessary  to  protect 
against  ui  attack  by  thousands  of 
enemyi  nuclear  warheads.  The  Nation- 
al Acailemy  of  Sciences  has  contended 
that  ii  only  1  percent  of  the  present 
Soviet  jarsenal  should  strike  American 
dties  between  35  and  55  million  Amer- 
icans Would  die. 

Howl  much  will  the  technologies 
improve  to  permit  a  star  wars 
to  work?  Now  get  this.  The 
tells  us  the  technologies  wlU 
improve  by  factors  ranging 
factor  of  100— that  is  by  him- 
d  or  100  times— up  to  more 
factor  of  1  million.  The  panel 
further  said  that,  in  many  cases,  scien- 
tists do  not  yet  know  whether  the  pro- 
posed weapons  are  based  on  sound 
physicfd  principles  and  therefore 
would  bave  any  chance  at  all  of  being 
workable.  The  crowning  blow  to  star 
wars  comes  in  the  realization  that  the 
panel  didn't  even  evaluate  an  entirely 
separate  but  vital  ingredient  necessary 
to  ma^e  the  system  workable.  The 
panel  did  not  even  try  to  evaluate  the 
compiiters  needed  to  manage  the 
system.  Now  here  is  a  problem  of  such 
daimt^  complexity  that  many  ex- 
perts (Jonsider  it  to  be  even  more  diffi- 
cult than  perfecting  the  weapons  that 
must  mprove  by  a  htmdredfold  to  a 
mUlionf  old  in  order  to  work. 

Blr.  President,  as  I  say  the  star  wars 
technology  is  so  advanced  that  none  of 
us  in  lahe  Congress  can  make  a  compe- 
tent judgment  by  applying  what  little 
sdentVic  knowledge  we  have  to  assess 
its  prospects.  For  that  reason  the 
qualifications  of  the  experts  who  have 
made  ihis  report  are  of  very  great  im- 
portance. Are  these  scientists  the  best 
qualif:  ed  persons  we  can  expect  to  ap- 
praise and  evaluate  star  wars?  Let's 


•  Th«  "bwUct"  symltol  idendfie*  mttct^cnn  or  iiucttioat  which  are  noc  qmken  by  a  Meml  er  of  die  Senate  on  die  floor. 


consider  who  these  physfcdst  are. 
There  are  two  oochairmen.  They  are 
Nicolaas  Bloembergen.  a  Harvard  Uni- 
versity physicist  who  won  a  Nobel 
prize  for  work  on  lasers;  and  CKJf . 
Patel,  an  executive  director  in  re- 
search at  AT&^  Bell  Laboratories,  a 
laser  inventor.  Does  the  panel  include 
top  sdentists  from  the  Government's 
own  weapons  laboratories?  It  does, 
indeed.  Was  the  report  appraised  by  a 
balanced  as  well  as  scientifically  com- 
petent group?  It  was.  It  was  i^pralsed 
by  a  six  member  group  induding  two 
other  sdentists  who  won  Nobel  prizes 
for  their  laser  work  and  two  who  held 
top  positions  in  military  research. 
There  was  a  consdous  effort  to  make 
the  review  group  as  impartial  and  bal- 
anced as  possible  in  its  outlook.  And 
that  wasn't  alL  For  more  than  6 
months  the  study  underwent  a  securi- 
ty review— now  get  this— by  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  Organization. 

Consider  the  expertise  and  especial- 
ly the  balance  in  a  group  that  includ- 
ed—in addition  to  the  two  chairmen  I 
have  mentioned— the  following: 
Robert  Clem,  Sandia  National  Labora- 
tories; Petras  Avizonis.  Air  Force 
Weapons  Laboratory;  Aabraham 
Hertzberg.  University  of  Washington; 
Lt.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Johnson.  n.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy;  Thomas  Marshall,  Co- 
lumbia University:  Bruce  Miller. 
Sandia  National  Laboratories;  Walter 
Morrow,  Lincoln  Laboratories  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy; Edwin  Salpeter.  Cornell  Universi- 
ty; Andrew  Sessler,  Lawrence  Berkeley 
Laboratory;  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  James  C.  Wyant, 
University  of  Arizona;  Amnon  Yariv, 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  group's  chief  consultant  was  A.J. 
Glass,  of  KMS  Fusion,  Inc.,  and  its  ex- 
ecutive secretary  was  L.  Charles 
Hebel,  of  the  Xerox  Corp.'s  Palo  Alto 
Research  Center. 

Mr.  President,  any  Senator  who  in- 
tends to  make  a  conscientious  vote  on 
the  funding  of  SDI  on  its  merits  will 
want  to  give  very  careful  consideration 
to  this  remarkably  authoritative  and 
absolutely  devastating  report  on  the 
scientific  prospects  of  this  hugely  ex- 
pensive military  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
tide  from  New  York  Times  by  Philip 
Boffey  headlined:  "Physicists  Express 
'Star  Wars'  Doubt;  Long  Delays  Seen," 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  23. 1987} 

Physicists  Expkxss  "Stak  Waks"  Dottbt. 

LoNC  Delays  Skkh 

(By  Philip  M.  Boffey) 

WASHmcTOR.  April  22.— A  panel  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  physicists  will  report  Thurs- 
day that  so  many  break-throughs  are  re- 
quired to  develop  laser  and  particle  t>eam 
weapons  for  the  proposed  "Star  Wars"  anti- 
missile system  that  It  will  take  a  decade  or 


man  tn  intensive  research  Juat  to  determine 
whether  the  job  can  be  done. 

That  pessimistic  estimate  from  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Society,  the  nation's  largest 
professional  society  for  physidxta.  would 
push  further  into  the  future  the  time  at 
which  any  decision  could  be  made  on  wheth- 
er to  develop  and  deploy  a  full-acale  strage- 
tic  defense  that  would,  in  President  Rea- 
gan's words,  render  nuclear  weapons  "impo- 
tent and  obsolete." 

VIXW  CALLED  "UlfDULY  WPWTWTfmC" 

When  the  Administration's  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  was  begun  in  1984.  officials 
acknowledged  that  it  would  be  a  long-term 
research  effort  aimed  at  productng  enough 
information  so  that  President  Reagan's  suc- 
cessor could  decide  tn  the  mid-1990's  wheth- 
er a  full-acale  defense  appears  feasible.  But 
the  Physical  Society's  Judgment  makes  it 
highly  unlikely  that  even  President  Rea- 
gan's successor  wQl  be  in  a  position  to  make 
that  Judgment;  the  decision  could  well  be 
pushed  y»A  into  the  next  century. 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organiza- 
tion, the  part  of  the  Defense  Department 
that  manages  the  "Star  Wars"  program, 
said  today  that  individual  chapters  in  the 
report  appeared  to  be  "an  objective  inde- 
pendent appraisal  of  various  technologies." 
But  the  agency  said  it  found  "the  conclu- 
sions to  be  subjective  and  unduly  pessimistic 
about  our  cmMblllty  to  bring  to  fruition  the 
specific  technologies  needed  for  a  full-scale 
development  decision  in  the  1990's." 

The  agency  also  said  that  the  report, 
largely  completed  last  September,  was  only 
"a  snapshot  In  time"  and  that  "we  have 
made  significant  progress  in  the  intervening 
period." 

The  panel's  conclusions  are  contained  in  a 
424-page  report  that  is  to  be  released  at  a 
news  conference  Thursday.  Those  conclu- 
sions were  disciissed  tonight  at  a  briefing 
for  more  thsii  ISO  physicists  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  American  Physical  Society  at 
the  Hyatt  Regency  Crystal  City  Hotel,  in 
suburban  Virginia.  The  conclusions  are 
being  reported  by  The  New  York  Times 
today  because  they  are  so  widely  known 
that  disclosures  of  the  material  t>efore  the 
official  release  time  on  Thursday  appeared 
inevitable. 

••  raHcsui  scKs  rr  won't  work 

The  panel  did  not  say  flatly  that  Presi- 
dent H/okssn's  goal  was  Impossible,  but  it 
cited  formidable  technical  obstacles  that 
must  be  overcome  to  produce  useful  weap- 
ons and  called  It  "highly  questionable" 
whether  a  "Star  Wars"  system  baaed  in 
space  could  survive  an  attack  upon  it. 

One  member  of  the  panel,  who  asked  that 
his  name  be  withheld,  said  the  group  had 
deUberately  shied  away  from  estimating  the 
probabilities  that  various  proposed  weapons, 
many  of  which  are  already  undergoing  pre- 
liminary tests  at  very  low  power  and  scale, 
will  ultimately  develop  into  effective  weap- 
ons. But  he  added,  "I  am  99.9  percent  sure  it 
won't  work." 

The  report  by  the  Physical  Society  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  authoritative  techitical 
analysis  so  far  of  the  "directed  energy  weap- 
ons," including  lasers  and  particle  beams, 
that  are  being  Investigated  as  the  most  criti- 
cal elements  of  a  full-scale  system  to  protect 
the  nation  against  a  massive  attack  by 
enemy  missiles.  In  theory,  such  weapooa 
could  deliver  lethal  rays,  consisting  of  laser 
light  beams  or  streams  of  subatomic  parti- 
cles, almost  Instantaneously  over  vast  dis- 
tances in  space,  thus  offering  the  beat  hope 
of  destroying  thousands  of  attacking  mis- 
siles and  warheads  in  midair. 


Tttt  panel  did  not  evaluate  the  computen 
needed  to  manage  the  defensive  system,  a 
technical  problem  that  ■ome  experts  consid- 
er the  moat  daunting  of  alL  But  beeauae 
lasers  and  particle  beams  have  long  been 
considered  a  critical  element  for  any  de- 
fense that  aspires  to  near-perfection,  the 
panel's  report  could  nHwime  major  impor- 
tance in  the  debates  over  "Star  Wan." 

The  niysical  Society's  report  was  pre- 
pared and  reviewed  by  sdentists  of  great 
oninence  who  received  full  cooperation  and 
claasifled  briefings  from  the  Defenae  De- 
partment and  the  Strategic  Defenae  Initta- 
Uve  Office. 

a  LKAlnXS  OP  PAMB. 

The  co-chairmen  of  the  15-member  study 
group  were  Nicolaaa  Bloembergen.  a  Har- 
vard University  physicixt  who  won  a  Nobel 
Prize  for  work  on  lasers,  and  C.K.N.  Patel. 
an  executive  director  in  research  at  A.T.&T. 
Bell  Laboratories,  a  laser  inventor. 

The  group  also  included  top  adentiata 
from  the  Government's  own  weapons  lab- 
oratories. Their  report  was  then  reviewed  by 
a  six-member  committee,  '"^''"""g  two 
other  scientists  who  won  Nobd  Prises  for 
their  laser  work  and  two  scientists  who  held 
top  positions  in  military  research.  Members 
said  the  Physical  Society  made  great  efforts 
to  assure  tbaX  the  groups  were  Impartial 
and  balaixied  in  outlook. 

The  report  tmderwent  a  aeaichlng  review 
for  more  than  half  a  jrear  at  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Office  and  other  agendea 
to  eliminate  dassif  led  inf  oimaticm  of  impor- 
tance to  national  security.  The  Physical  So- 
dety  said  there  had  been  "small  but  signifi- 
cant deletions,"  moat  notably  tn  removing 
material  on  countermeasurea  to  overcome  a 
"Star  Wars"  system.  However,  it  called  the 
deletiiniB  a  "minuacule"  fraction  of  the 
original  report 

The  report's  primary  condualon  was  that, 
despite  "substantial  progreas"  over  the  past 
two  decades,  there  remain  "significant 
gaps"  in  sdentlfic  and  technical  underatand- 
Ing  of  the  needed  technologlea.  The  report 
said  the  performance  of  moat  of  the  crucial 
technologies  would  have  to  improve  by  fac- 
tors ranging  from  100  to  more  than  a  mfl- 
lion,  a  scaling  up  that  may  or  may  not  be 
achievable. 

XmCXETAIMTT  ABOUT  WKAPOMS 

In  many  cases,  the  panel  said,  additists  do 
not  even  know  yet  whether  8(Hne  proposed 
weapons  are  based  on  sound  physical  prind- 
ples  or  will  prove  to  be  unworkable. 

In  one  key  condusion  that  is  bound  to  in- 
crease political  opposition  to  an  antimisaile 
defense,  the  panel  dlsdoaed  for  the  first 
time  that  many  space-based  platforms 
would  require  nudear  reactors  for  power, 
thus  undercutting  assertions  that  the  defen- 
sive system  would  be  non-nudear. 

The  panel  studied  only  lasers  and  particle 
beams,  not  such  other  proposed  "Star 
Wars"  weapons  as  chemical  roAeta  or 
homing  projectiles  that  destroy  their  tar- 
gets by  tnMhtny  into  them.  Defenae  Secre- 
tary Caspar  W.  Weinberger  baa  been  aug- 
gesting  that  a  decision  could  be  made  aoon 
on  whether  to  develop  an  initial  apacebaaed 
antl-mlasUe  defenae  using  these  aimpler 
technologies,  leading  to  deployment  in  space 
as  early  as  1994. 

In  such  a  system,  the  only  role  for  laaen 
or  partide  beama  would  be  aa  aensing  sys- 
tems designed  to  dlacriminate  between  true 
warheads  and  deooya. 

The  other  panel  members  werr. 

Petras  Avizonis.  Air  Foroe  Weapons  Labo- 
ratory; Robert  Clem.  Sandia  National  Lab- 
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oratories  Aalmbam  HaUbeii.  Univeralty 
of  WitfilBitaa:  Umax.  OoL  Tlionias  H.  John- 
United  StatM  llllttu7  Acwlemy: 
llanludl.  OolmnUa  UnlTcnlty- 
I  ICmar.  Sudia  HoUonol  Labormtories; 
Walter  Morrow,  Unooln  lAboratorieo  of  the 
MiMirtiiftti  Ustttute  of  TWhnolocy; 
Bdwin  Solpeter,  Oomdl  Unhreraity;  Andrew 
Searier.  Lawrenoe  Berkeley  Laboratory, 
Jeremiah  SnlUvan.  Utalrenity  of  Illinois: 
James  C.  Wyant,  University  of  Ariaona; 
Amnon  Tarir.  California  InsUtute  of  Uni- 
veiaity.  The  group's  diief  o(»sultant  was 
hJ.  Olass.  of  K1I8  Fusioa  Inc.  and  Its  exec- 
ottre  secretary  was  L.  Ctiarles  Hei>el,  of  the 
Xerox  OMpontian's  Palo  Alto  Research 
Center. 

Ml.  FROXBORE.  Mr.  President, 
once  aiffln  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  for 
so  graciously  yielding,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
majMlty  leader  Is  recognined. 

Bfr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  reserved 
the  able  Reimbllcan  leader's  time  I  l>e- 
lieve  for  later  in  the  day.  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  any  more  of  my  time. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  that  we  proceed. 


NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC 
SAFETY  ADMnnSTRAllON  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  853.  which  the  clerlt  will 
now  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  biU  (S.  853)  to  amend  the  NaUonal  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Conmerce.  Science, 
and  Tranqwrtation,  with  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stridcen  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
tc  l}e  inserted  are  shown  in  italics.) 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtefin$entative$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cononu  oatenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Admlnistoatlon  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1987". 


Sac.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "multipurpose  passenger  vehicle" 
means  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive  power, 
other  than  a  [tiaOer.]  trailer  and  a  motor- 
CHCle.  with  a  gross  vehicle  weight  under  ten 
tliousand  pounth  and  which  is  designed  to 
carry  ten  peraoos  or  less  and  which  is  con- 
structed either  on  a  truck  chassis  or  with 
special  features  for  occasional  off -road  oper- 
ation: 

(2)  "passenger  automobOe"  means  a  motor 
vehicle  with  motive  power,  except  that  ttte 
term  does  not  include  a  multipurpose  pas- 
senger veliicle.  a  motorcycle,  a  bus,  a  truclc, 
or  a  trailer  designed  for  carrying  ten  per- 
sons or  less:  and 


(S)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 

j  TTIU  I— AUTHORIZATIONS  OF 
I  APPROPRIATIONS 

I  OBRaAI.  AOTHOaiXATIOm 

mc  101.  (a)  SecUon  121  of  the  NaUonal 
Triffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1MB  (15  V&C  1409)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and":  and 

(|)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in 
Ue«  thereof  ",  $53,733,000  for  fiscal  year 
194B,  and  $55,233,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.". 

(b)  SecUon  111  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
foimatlon  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U,S.C. 
1921)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and":  and 

(|)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lied  thereof  ",  $363,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
an4  $363,000  for  fiscal  year  1980.". 

(«)  Section  209  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
194B)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and":  and 

(S)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  $2,301,000  for  fiscal  year 
1998,  and  $2,301,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.". 

(d)  Section  417  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
fortnation  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
199Dg)  is  amended— 

(})  by  striking  "and":  and 

(|)  by  strUdng  the  period  and  inserting  in 
Ued  thereof  ",  $560,000  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $560,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.". 

I  OCCUTAItT  CHASH  PaOTECTION  PROGKAII 

a^.  102.  In  order  to  carry  out  a  naUonal 
prdgram  to  encourage  the  use  of  safety 
belts  and  passive  restraints  in  passenger 
automobiles,  as  authorized  by  section  403  of 
Utle  23,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
may  derive  an  additional  amount  not  to 
exdeed  $10,000,000  from  unobligated  l>al- 
anoes  of  funds  made  available  for  highway 
safety  programs  tmder  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Not  less  than  three-fourths  of 
the  total  of  such  amounts  shall  be  used  for 
educational  efforts  related  to  the  use  of  air- 
Ijags.  Of  the  funds  allocated  to  such  efforts, 
nof  less  than  $5,000,000  shall  be  used  to 
carry  out  a  program  to  d^nonstrate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  airlMg  technology,  with  em- 
phasis on  lowest-cost  technologies.  Such 
amounts  shall  remain  available  untH  ex- 
pended. 

TITLE  n— SIDE  IMPACT  PROTECTION 

j  AND  CRASHWORTHINESS  DATA 

sn«  mPACT  PKOTScnoM 

mc.  201.  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reopen  the  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing termiiwted  on  July  12,  1982,  to  imple- 
metit  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stand- 
ard 214  (49  CPR  571.214).  The  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  ^nactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  establish  performance  criteria  for  im- 
pniyed  occupant  protecUon  In  side  impact: 

at)  issue  an  advance  notice  of  proposed 
rulemiJdng  to  extend  the  applicability  of 
sugh  standard  to  [light  trucks,  vans,  andj 
m^Upurpose  passenger  vehicles. 


.     AUTOMOBILX  CaASHWOBTHimSS  DATA 

Sk.  202.  SecUon  201  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
InformaUon  and  (^ost  Savings  Act  (15  UJ3.C. 
1941)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

•*it)il)  The  Secretary  shaU.  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  enter  Into  appropriate  arrange- 
ments with  the  NaUonal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and 
intesUgation  regarding  means  of  establish- 


ing a  method  for  calculating  a  uniform  nu- 
merical rating  which  will  enable  consumers 
to  oomnre  meaningfully  the  crashworthi- 
neas  oC  different  passenger  automobile 
modela.  ! 
"(2)  S«ch  study  shall  include  examination 
it  and  proposed  crashworthineas 
testing  procedures  and  shall  be  di- 
determining  whether  addiUonal 
accurate  and  relevant  infotmatlon 
the  comparative  crasbworthiness 
of  diffetent  pasaengw  automobOe  models 
reasonal^ly  can  be  provided  to  consumers  by 
means  M  a  crasbworthiness  rating  rule. 
Bach  study  shall  include  examlnaUon  of  at 
least  the  following  proposed  elements  of  a 
crashworthineas  rating  rtile: 

"<A)  laformaUon  on  the  degree  to  which 
dlffereni  passenger  automobOe  models  will 
protect  eocupants  across  the  range  of  motor 
vehicle  crash  types  when  in  use  on  public 
roads:     ' 

"(B)  a  repeatable  and  obJecUve  test  which 
is  capable  of  identifying  meaningful  differ- 
ences in  the  degree  of  crash  prote(^lon  pro- 
vided occupants  by  the  vehicles  tested,  with 
respect  ^>  such  aspects  of  crashworthiness 
as  occuipnt  crash  protection  with  and  with- 
out use  Of  maimal  seatbelts,  fuel  system  in- 
tegrity, and  other  relevant  aspects: 

'(C)  rftings  which  are  accurate,  simple  In 
understandable  and  of  benefit 
lers  in  making  Informed  decisions 
;hase  of  passenger  automobiles: 
ition  of  comparative  crash- 
ratings  to  consumers  either  at 
introduction  of  a  new  passenger 
le  model  or  very  soon  siter  such 
itroduction:  and 
"(E)  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  crashworthiness  data  at  a  cost  which  Is 
balanced  with  the  benefits  of 
to  consumers  in  maldng  informed 
decisions. 

such  arrangement  shall  require 
inal  Academy  of  Sciences  to  report 
tary  and  the  Congress  not  later 
eteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
of  this  subsecUon  on  the  results  of 
such  sti^dy  and  investigation,  together  with 
its  recommendaUons.  The  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  dxtent  permitted  by  law,  furnish  to 
the  Academy  upon  its  request  any  Informa- 
Uon which  the  Academy  considers  necessary 
to  condiict  the  investigation  and  study  re- 
quired fasr  this  subsection. 

"(4)  ^Ithin  sixty  days  after  transmittal  of 
the  report  of  the  NaUonal  Acad«ny  of  Sci- 
ences to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  initiate  a  period  (not  longer 
than  ninety  days)  for  public  cotunent  on 
ImplemcntaUon  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  with  re- 
q>ect  toj  a  rule  promulgated  under  this  tiUe 
establishing  on  obJecUvely  based  system  for 
determining  and  publishing  accurate  oom- 
paraUvq  crashworthiness  ratings  for  differ- 
ir  automobOes. 
ot  later  than  one  hundred  and 
after  the  close  of  the  public 
oommedt  period  provided  for  in  paragraph 
(4)  of  tnis  subsecUon,  the  Secretary  shall 
determihe,  on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the 
NaUona^  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
public  Comments  on  such  report,  whether 
an  objelcUvely  based  system  can  be  estab- 
lished bjy  means  of  which  accurate  and  rele- 
vant information  can  be  derived  that  rea- 
sonably predicts  the  degree  to  which  differ- 
ent makes  and  models  of  passenger  automo- 
bUes  provide  protecUon  to  occupants 
against  the  risk  of  personal  Injury  or  death 
as  a  result  of  motor  vehicle  accidents.  The 


the 
to  the 
than 
actmeni 


Secretary  shaU  promptly  publish  the  basis 
of  such  determinaUon,  and  shall  transmit 
such  determinaUon  to  the  Congress. 

"(gXl)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  system  described  In  sulisecUon  (f)(S)  of 
this  secUon  can  be  established,  the  Secre- 
tary sh^  subject  to  the  exception  provided 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsecUon,  promtilgate  a  rule 
under  this  section  establishing  an  objective- 
ly based  system  for  determining  and  pub- 
lishing accurate  comparative  crashworthi- 
ness ratines  for  different  passenger  automo- 
biles. The  rule  promulgated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  practicable  and  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  public  relevant  objective  infor- 
mation in  a  simple  and  readily  understand- 
able form  In  order  to  facilitate  comparison 
among  the  various  makes  and  models  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  so  as  to  contribute 
meaningfully  to  Informed  purchase  deci- 
sions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  promulgate 
such  rule  unless  (A)  a  period  of  sixty  calen- 
dar days  has  passed  after  the  Secretary  has 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  TransportaUon  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  summary  of  the  comments  received 
during  the  period  for  public  comment  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (fK4)  of  this  section,  or 
(B)  each  such  committee  before  the  expira- 
tion of  such  sixty-day  period  has  transmit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  written  notice  to  the 
effect  that  such  committee  has  no  obJecUon 
to  the  promulgaUon  of  such  rule. 

"(h)  If  the  Secretary  promulgates  a  rule 
under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  not 
later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  by  rule  esUblish  procedures  requiring 
passenger  automobile  dealers  to  make  avaU- 
able  to  prospective  passenger  automobile 
purchasers  information  developed  by  the 
Secretary  and  provided  to  the  dealer  which 
contains  data  comparing  the  crashworthi- 
ness of  passenger  automobiles.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  XJJ8.C. 
1901)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(19KA)  The  term  'passenger  automobile' 
means  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive  power, 
except  that  the  term  does  not  Include  a 
multipurpose  passenger  vehicle,  a  motorcy- 
cle, a  bus,  a  truck,  or  a  traUer  designed  for 
carrying  ten  persons  or  less. 

"(B)  As  used  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'mulUpurpose  passen- 
ger vehicle'  means  a  motor  vehicle  with 
motive  power,  other  tlian  a  [traUer,]  trailer 
and  a  motorcycle,  with  a  gross  vehicle 
weight  under  ten  thousand  pounds  and 
which  is  designed  to  carry  ten  persons  or 
less  and  which  is  constructed  either  on  a 
truck  chassis  or  with  special  features  for  oc- 
casional offroad  operation.". 

TITLE  in- MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

STAinMUIS  COMPUAMCX 

Sac.  301.  SecUon  103  of  the  NaUoiud  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1392)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  oOowIng: 

"(jKl)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a 
schedule  for  use  in  ensuring  compliance 
with  each  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  estabUsbed  under  this  Act  which 
the  Secretary  determines  is  capable  of  being 
tested.  Such  schedule  shall  ensure  that  each 
such  standard  is  the  subject  of  testing  and 
evaluation  on  a  regular,  rotating  liasis. 


"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  conduct  a  review  of  the 
method  for  the  ooUection  of  data  regarding 
accidents  related  to  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  established  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shaU  consider  the  deslrabOlty 
of  collecting  daU  In  addition  to  that  Infor- 
mation collected  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsecUon.  and  shall  estimate  the 
costs  Involved  in  the  collection  of  such  addi- 
tional data,  as  well  as  the  benefits  to  safety 
likely  to  l>e  derived  from  such  coUecUon.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  benefits 
outweigh  the  costs  of  such  coUecUon,  the 
Secretary  shall  collect  such  addiUonal  data 
and  utilize  it  in  determining  which  motor 
vehicles  should  be  the  subject  of  testing  for 
compliance  with  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  esUblished  under  this 
Act.". 

nrvKsncATioit  amd  pkraltt  paocxDURXs 
Ssc.  302.  (a)  Section  112(aKl)  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  (IS  U.S.C.  1401(aKl))  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Secretary  shall  establish  written 
guidelines  and  procedures  for  conducting 
any  inspection  or  investigation  regarding 
noncompliance  with  this  UUe  or  any  rules, 
regulaUons,  or  orders  Issued  under  this  title. 
Such  guidelines  and  procedures  shall  indi- 
cate timetables  for  processing  of  such  in- 
spections and  investigations  to  ensure  that 
such  processing  occurs  in  an  expeditious 
and  thorough  manner.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  develop  criteria  and  procedures 
for  use  in  determining  when  the  results  of 
such  an  invesUgaUon  should  be  considered 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  the  subject  of  a  cIvH 
penalty  under  section  109  of  this  tiUe.  Noth- 
ing in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  to  exceed 
any  time  limitation  specified  in  such  timetsr 
bles  where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
additional  time  is  necessary  for  the  process- 
ing of  any  such  inspection  or  InvesUga- 
Uon.". 

(b)  SecUon  109(a)  of  the  NaUonal  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1398(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing:  "The  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  for  determining 
the  manner  In  which,  and  the  time  within 
which,  a  determination  should  be  made  re- 
garding whether  a  civil  penalty  should  be 
imposed  under  this  section.  Nothing  in  this 
sulxection  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the 
ability  of  the  Secretary  to  exceed  any  time 
limitation  specified  for  making  any  such  de- 
terminaUon where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  addiUonal  time  is  necessary  for  making 
a  determinaUon  regarding  whether  a  civO 
penalty  should  be  imposed  under  this  sec- 
Uon.". 

TRAITIC  SAIVrr  rOR  HAIfDICArFSD  MOIVIIIUALS 

8k.  303.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  ttiat— 

(1)  a  number  of  States  fail  to  recognise 
the  symbols  of  other  States  for  Uie  identifi- 
caUon  of  motor  vehicles  traoqxirting  indi- 
viduals with  >»«~i»«.T«  that  limit  or  impair 
the  atoOity  to  walk:  and 

(2)  the  faUure  to  reoognize  such  symbols 
increases  the  likelihood  that  such  individ- 
uals will  be  involved  in  traffic  accident  inci- 
dents resulting  in  injury  or  death,  posing  a 
threat  to  the  safety  of  such  Individuals  as 
well  as  the  safety  of  the  operators  of  motor 
vehicles  and  others. 

(bXl)  Section  402(a)  of  UUe  33.  United 
States  Code,  is  amoided- 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  before  "emergency": 
and 


(B)  by  inserting  Immediatrty  after  "wen- 
ioes"  the  fcdlowtng:  ".  and  a  onifonn  system 
for  handicapped  paildng  dwigmwl  to  en- 
hance the  safety  of  handlcaiiped  and  non- 
handicapped  individuals". 

(2)  Section  402  of  Utle  XS.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
ftAowing: 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  uni- 
form system  for  handicapped  parldng  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  aafety  of  handi- 
capped and  nonhandicapped  individaals  is  a 
system  which — 

"(1)  adopts  the  International  Symbol  oi 
Access  (as  adopted  by  Rehabilitation  Inter- 
naUonal  in  1969  at  lU  11th  W<»ld  Concreas 
on  RehabOiUUon  of  the  Disabled)  as  the 
only  recognized  symlx>l  for  the  idenUfica- 
Uon  of  vehicles  used  for  transporting  indi- 
viduals with  handicaps  which  limit  or 
impair  the  abiUty  to  walk; 

"(2)  provides  for  the  issuance  of  license 
plates  displaying  the  IntemaUonal  Synritol 
of  Access  for  vehicles  which  will  be  used  to 
transport  individuals  with  handiraps  wbidi 
limit  or  Impair  the  ability  to  walk,  under  cri- 
teria determined  by  the  State: 

"(3)  provides  for  the  issuance  of  remov- 
able windshield  placards  (displaying  the 
IntemaUonal  Symbol  of  Aooeas)  to  individ- 
uals with  handicaps  which  limit  or  Impair 
the  ability  to  walk,  under  critoia  deter- 
mined by  the  State: 

"(4)  provides  that  fees  charged  for  the  li- 
censing or  registraUon  of  a  vehicle  used  to 
transport  such  Individuals  with  handicaps 
do  not  exceed  fees  charged  for  the  licensing 
or  registraUon  of  other  similar  vehideB  op- 
erated in  the  State:  and 

"(5)  for  purposes  of  easy  access  parking, 
recognizes  licenses  and  placards  displaying 
the  International  Symbol  of  Access  srtiidi 
have  lieen  issued  by  other  States  and  coun- 
tries.". 

(c)  Begiiming  not  later  than  twenty-four 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  annually  evaluate 
cmnpliance  by  the  States  with  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report 

regarding  such  evaluaUon. 
MULnrnaross  passerc^  vkhicls  sArcrv 
Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  popularity  of  mulUpuriMse  passen- 
ger vehicles  has  increased  durii>g  this 
decade:  and 

(2)  the  safety  of  passengers  in  multipur- 
pose passenger  vehicles  has  been  compro- 
mised by  the  failure  to  apply  to  them  the 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  ap- 
plicable to  passenger  automobOes. 

(b)  ThK  Secretary  shall  initiate  (not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act)  and  complete  (not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  tlie  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act)  a  rulemaking  to  revise,  where 
appropriate,  in  accordance  with  the  andlca- 
Ble  provisions  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vdiicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  UJB.C. 
USl  et  menX  InrJiidlng  the  provisionB  of  aeo- 
tion  lOMa)  of  such  Act  (15  TJ&C.  1393(a)) 
requiring  that  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  be  practicable,  meet  the  need  for 
motor  vdiide  aafety.  and  be  stated  in  objec- 
tive terms — 

(1)  FedNal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stand- 
ard 216  to  provide  mtwiimmn  toof  CTiish  re- 
sistance standards  for  multipurpose  passen- 
ger vehldes: 

(2)  FMeral  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stand- 
aid  203  to  mttvide  for  head  restrainU  for 
multipurpoae  passenger  vehicles: 
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Administrator  shall  submit  the  results  of 
such  study  to  the  Committees  on  Com- 


Mr.  HOUJNOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  we  have  before  us  today  is  the 


failed  In  ocmf erenoe.  TUs  legislation 
also    includes    provisions   similar   to 
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(S)  fMenl  MMor  Vetalde  Sifety  SUnd- 
ard  IM  to  profMe  for  « lingle.  hlcfa-moimt- 
•d  itoplamit  on  mulUiNirpaae  pawnngfr  ve- 
hldaKSBd 

(4)  PMena  Motor  Vehlde  Safety  Stand- 
ard MS  to  extend  the  requirementa  of  out- 
board (rant  seat  paaihre  leatialnt  occupant 
protection  ayatema  to  multlpuipoae  pa— m- 
ccr  vebidea. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
wfth  the  apuUeable  provisionB  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  19M  (IS  UJB.C.  IMl  et  ae«.).  initiate  (not 
later  than  dzty  day*  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  tbk  Act)  and  oomidete  (not  later 
than  twehre  montha  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thla  Act)  a  mlemakinc  to  review 
the  ayatem  of  daarificatfcm  of  vebidea  with 
a  groaa  vdilela  weight  under  ten  thousand 
pounda  Iwtth  reapeet  to  whether  auch  vehl- 
dea  ahoold  be  daaaifled  aa  motcv  vehidea  to 
which  Mderal  motor  vehicle  nf  ety  stand- 
ardfe  would  apply-l  to  determiiie  if  tuch  ve- 
iUdaa  tfUmld  te  raetasH/led. 


8k.  SOS.  (a)  The  Secretary  ahall.  In  ao- 
mfrtanrr  with  apiiifcahle  provialona  of  the 
National  Tnffle  and  Motor  Vehfcde  Safety 
Act  of  IMS  (IS  Ujac.  1S81  et  acq.).  inltUte 
(not  later  than  alzty  daya  afto^  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thla  Act)  and  complete  (within 
twehre  montha  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thla  Act)  a  rulemaUnc  to  amend  Federal 
Motor  VdUde  Safety  Standard  308  to  pro- 
vide that  the  outboard  rear  aeat  paaaengeta 
of  one-half  of  all  pasafngfr  automobOea 
manufaetared  by  eadi  manufacturer  after 
September  1. 1989.  ahall  have  lap  and  shoul- 
der aeatbelt  ivotectlon.  and  that  the  out- 
board rear  aeat  pasarngfrw  of  all  such  auto- 
mobOea manufactured  after  September  1. 
1000.  shall  have  lap  and  shoulder  seatbelt 
ptotectian. 

(b)  Notwlthatandlnc  any  other  provision 
at  law.  not  leaa  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funda  anthorlaed  to  be  appropriated  under 
aectlon  300  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Coat  Savinga  Act  (15  UJ3.C.  1940) 
in  flacal  years  1088  and  1980  ahaU  be  uU- 
liaed  to  rt1sa>mlnatt  Information  to  consum- 
ers recardinc  the  """"*'•  in  which  paaaen- 
ler  automobOea  may  be  retrofitted  with  lap 
and  shoulder  rear  aeatbelta. 

cnmriCATiow  or  aunraaa 

Sac.  308.  The  Motor  Vehlide  Inf  oimation 
and  Coat  Savlncs  Act  (15  nj8.C.  1001  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  inaertinc  after  section  103 
the  f oUowinc 

"BiaGtoeuiK  aw  bdmrb  impact  capabiutt 

"Sk.  103A.  (a)  The  Secretary  sh&U  pro- 
mulcate,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  a  regulation  establishing 
passenger  motw  vehicle  bumpv  syston  la- 
bdlng  requirements.  Sudi  regulation  shall 
apply  to  passenger  motor  vehldea  manufac- 
tured for  model  years  beginning  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
such  regulation  ia  promulgated,  as  provided 
in  sDbaeetion  (cX3)  of  this  section. 

"(bXl)  The  regulation  required  to  be  pro- 
mulgated in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  provide  that,  before  any  passenger 
motor  vehicle  is  offered  for  sale,  the  manu- 
facturer shall  affix  a  label  to  such  vehicle, 
in  a  format  preacrtbed  in  such  regulation, 
disrioaing  an  impact  speed  at  which  the 
manufacturer  represents  that  the  vehicle 
BseeU  the  applicable  damage  criteria. 

"(3)  For  purpoaea  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'applicable  damage  criteria'  means  the 
damage  criteria  applieaUe  under  secUon 
581.S(c)  of  UUe  40.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (as  in  effect  on  October  1. 1984). 


"(cKl)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
ahall  publiah  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
propoaed  initial  regulation  under  this 
1. 

Not  later  than  (me  hundred  and  fifty 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  the  Sec- 
retly shall  promulgate  a  final  Initial  regu- 
lation under  thla  aectlon. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  allow  a  manufac- 
tivar  to  comply  with  the  labeling  requlre- 
meilts  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  by 
permitting  such  manufacturer  to  make  the 
buifper  system  impact  speed  disclosure  re- 
quited in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  on 
the  ilabel  required  by  section  506  of  this  Act 
or  auction  3  of  the  AutomobUe  Information 
Disclosure  Act  (15  U.&C.  1333). 

"(0)  The  regulation  promulgated  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  provide 
that  the  information  disclosed  under  this 
section  be  provided  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
begtinlng  of  the  model  year  for  the  model 
involved.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  receiv- 
ing such  information,  the  Secretary  shall 
f  untish  and  distribute  to  the  public  such  in- 
fon^ation  in  a  simple  and  readily  under- 
staodable  form  in  order  to  facilitate  com- 
parlBon  among  the  various  types  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles.  The  Secretary  may  by 
rule  require  automobile  dealers  to  distribute 
to  oroQWctive  purchasers  any  information 
conmUed  pursuant  to  this  subeection. 

"(I)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'pa^enger  motor  vehicle'  means  any  motor 
vehicle  to  which  the  standard  under  part 
581  of  title  49.  Code  of  Federal  Regulatioos, 
is  aopUcable.". 

S^ATK  MOTOa  VKRICLK  SAPXTT  msraCTIOH 
^  raOGBAMS 

Sic.  307.  Part  A  of  UUe  m  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
(15  n.S.C.  1961  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
add^  at  the  end  the  following: 

"ilATX  MOTOK  VXHICLX  SArXTY  nrSPBCTIOIf 
FS<XiBAlfS 

"^.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  enter  into  appropriate  arrange- 
ments with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
en^  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  effectiveness 
of  S|ate  motor  vehicle  safety  inspection  pro- 

3  in- 
reducing    highway    accidents    that 
in  injuries  and  deaths;  and 

"(3)  limiting  the  number  of  defective  or 
unaftfe  motor  vehicles  on  the  highways. 

"(pXl)  The  study  shall  include  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  Implementation,  inspection  crite- 
ria, ipersonnel,  budgeting,  and  enforcement 
of  tfl  types  of  State  motor  vehicle  inspec- 
tion programs  or  periodic  motor  vehicle  in- 
spection programs,  including  inspections  of 
motor  vehicle  brakes,  glass,  steering,  sus- 
pension, and  tires. 

"(2)  If  warranted  by  the  study,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  shall  develop 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  recommenda- 
tions for  an  effective  and  efficient  State 
motor  vehicle  safety  Inspection  program. 

"(fc)  The  study  shall  also  consider  the  fea- 
sibility of  use  by  States  of  private  organiza- 
tioiB  to  conduct  motor  vehicle  safety  inspec- 
tion programs  and  of  combining  safety  and 
emission  inspection  programs. 

"(0)  Appropriate  public  and  private  agen- 
deSj  and  organizations,  including  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal {Protection  Agency,  affected  industries 
and  consumer  organizations.  State  and  local 
officials,  and  the  motor  vehicle  insurance 
indastry  should  t>e  consulted  In  conducting 
the  study  required  under  this  section. 
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"(e)  Subject  to  the  avallabOity  of  funds 
and  when  the  arrangements  with  the  Na- 
tioiuJ  Aiademy  of  Sdertces  are  completed, 
the  stud] '  required  by  [SuboectionJ  siibsec- 
(ton  (a)  I  hall  be  completed  and  transmitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sdence, 
and  TratowrtaUon  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  nineteen 
months  gf  ter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section.". 

■T.^i.i,  OP  CBKTAm  If OToa  vxaicuts 

Sac.  3(S.  (a)  Section  153  of  the  National 
Traffic  gnd  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  tr.S.C.  1413)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  entf  the  following: 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  no- 
tification sent  by  a  manufacturer  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  lias  not  re- 
sulted in  an  adequate  number  of  vehicles  or 
Items  of  equipment  being  returned  for 
remedy,  (he  Secretary  may  direct  the  manu- 
facturer to  send  a  second  notification  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe. 

"(eXl)  Any  lessor  who  receives  a  notifica- 
tion required  by  secUon  151  or  152  pertain- 
ing to  any  leased  motor  vehicle  shall  send  a 
copy  of  such  notice  to  the  lessee  in  such 
maimer  Ss  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribed 

"(2)  Fdr  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  iMsed  motor  vehicle'  means  any 
motor  vehicle  which  is  leased  to  a  person  for 
a  term  of  at  least  four  months  by  a  lessor 
who  has  leased  five  or  more  vehicles  in  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  no- 
tification.". 

r'(b)]  (b)  Section  154  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  ID.S.C.  1414)  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"(d)  If  inotlfication  is  required  under  sec- 
tion 151  Or  by  an  order  under  section  152(b) 
and  has  been  furnished  by  the  manufactur- 
er to  a  daaler  of  motor  vehicles  with  respect 
to  any  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  Item  of  re- 
placement equipment  in  the  dealer's  posses- 
sion at  the  time  of  notification  which  fails 
to  comply  with  an  applicable  Federal  motor 
vehicle  sifety  standard  or  contains  a  defect 
which  relates  to  motor  vehicle  safety,  such 
dealer  may  sell  or  lease  such  motor  vehicle 
or  item  Of  replacement  equipment  only  if— 

"(1)  the  defect  or  failure  to  comply  has 
been  remedied  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
Uon before  delivery  under  such  sale  or  lease; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  notification  required  by 
an  order  under  section  152(b),  enforcement 
of  the  ^rder  has  been  restrained  in  an 
action  to  which  section  155(a)  applies  or 
such  order  has  been  set  aside  in  such  an 
action.     I 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  dealer  from  offering 
for  sale  lor  lease  such  vehicle  or  item  of 
equipment.". 

8^in>T  OP  DARKXIfXD  WmSOWS 

Sac.  309.  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  use  of 
darkened  windshields  and  window  glass  in 
passenger  automobiles.  In  particular,  the 
study  shsll  consider  the  effects  of  such  use 
on  the  s^fe  operation  of  passenger  automo- 
biles, as  ;well  as  on  the  hazards  from  such 
use  to  the  safety  of  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. In  a  inducting  such  study,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consult  with  appropriate  indus- 
try r^ire  lentatives  and  with  officials  of  law 
enf  orcen  ent  departments  and  agendea.  The 


Administrator  shall  submit  the  results  of 
such  study  to  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce, Sdence,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  and  Energy  and  0>mmerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

ODOMBRa  MODIPICATION 

Sac.  310.  (a)  Section  408(d)  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1988(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(3)  No  registration  card  may  be  issued  in 
any  State  for  any  motor  vehlde  unless  the 
application  for  such  registration  card  con- 
tains the  information  speckled  in  subsection 
(a)  (1)  and  (2),  determined  as  of  the  date  on 
which  such  application  is  submitted.  Elach 
State  shall  maintain  such  information,  to- 
gether with  the  vehicle  identification 
number  for  the  motor  vehicle  to  which  such 
information  pertains,  for  a  period  of  five 
years  after  the  information  is  received  by 
the  SUte. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such 
rules  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  print- 
ing of  mileage  information  that  is  false,  mis- 
leading or  inaccurate.  To  prevent  falsifica- 
tion or  alteration  of  the  mileage  informa- 
tion required  to  be  disclosed  by  a  transferee 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  such  rules  as  may  be 
necessary  regarding  the  specific  form  to  be 
used  on  any  title  for  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2HAKiil).  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  rules 
regarding  the  actions  to  be  taken  by  States 
with  respect  to  the  unauthorized  alteration 
of  titles  for  motor  vehides  and  other  docu- 
ments on  which  odometer  information  is  re- 
quired to  be  recorded  or  maintained.". 

(b)  Section  408(f)(2)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  UJ3.C. 
1988(f)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  such 
alternate  motor  vehicle  mileage  disclosure 
requirements  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  alternate  method  for  making 
such  disclosure  is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  subsections  (d)  and  (e).". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESTOENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  (derk  pnxjeeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescindeiL 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

RBciss  xnrm.  lo  A.if. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  it  will  be  a  few  minutes 
before  the  principals  arrive  to  call  up 
amendments  on  the  legislation.  I. 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10 
o'clocdt  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  9:43  ajn.,  recessed  until  10 
a.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Breattx] 
Senator  HOUJNOS  addressed  the 

Chair.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  we  have  before  us  today  is  the 
National  Higliway  Transportation 
Safety  Administration  authorlzaticm. 

VT'ith  respect  to  this  particular  meas- 
ure, Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  our  sub> 
committee  chairman.  Senator  Oorx. 
for  his  handling  of  this  parti(nilar 
measure,  and  parti(nilarly  our  ranking 
member.  Senator  Dahporth,  the 
former  chairman  of  our  conunittee. 
who  actually  had  a  similar  bill  up  and 
enacted  in  the  Senate  last  year.  It 
failed  of  passage  on  the  House  side. 

In  an  agreement  made  between  the 
managers  of  the  bill  earlier  this  year, 
we  promised  to  have  hearings  and 
report  a  bill  out  by  the  1st  of  April, 
which  we  did.  of  course,  on  March  24. 
The  ranking  member  is  present  and 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  bilL 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  S. 
853,  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  [NHTSA]  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1987.  This  legisla- 
tion  authorizes  appropriations  for 
NHTSA  and  makes  certain  changes  in 
the  authority  of  this  important 
agency. 

You  will  recall  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri.  Senator  Daitfobth, 
sought  to  add  a  NHTSA  amendment 
to  H.R.  2  when  highway  funding  legis- 
lation was  considered  by  the  Senate  on 
February  3,  1987.  As  a  substitute  for 
Senator  Dahtoeth's  amendment,  the 
Senate  adopted  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  which  I  offered  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  Senator 
OOHX.  Our  resolution  imposed  an  April 
1,  1987,  deadline  on  the  completion  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee's 
consideration  of  NHTSA  authorization 
legislation.  The  committee  promptly 
held  hearings  on  March  6,  1987,  and 
unanimously  approved  this  legislation 
on  March  24,  1987. 

NHTSA's  mission  requires  it  to  de- 
velop and  enf onx  motor  vehicde  safety 
standards,  support  safety  develop- 
ment, remedy  automotive  defects,  ad- 
minister highway  safety  programs, 
and  provide  consumers  with  informa- 
tion vital  to  their  decisions  relating  to 
the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  a 

motor  vehi(fle.  

Mr.  President,  NHTSA  has  dis- 
charged its  mission  successfully  for  20 
years,  with  the  result  that  cars  are  25- 
percent  safer  today  because  of  re- 
quired auto  safety  features.  The  bene- 
fits derived  from  these  efforts  can  be 
measured  in  starlt,  tangible  numbers— 
100.000  lives  have  been  saved  and  mil- 
lions of  serious  injuries  have  been  pre- 
vented Despite  these  aooompllsh- 
ments,  over  45,000  pe(v>le  died  in  high- 
way (rashes  in  1986.  More  can.  and 
should  be  done. 

This  legislation  Incorporates  some  of 
the  provisions  of  NHTSA  authoriza- 
tion legislation  approved  by  the  Com- 
merce Coimnittee  and  the  full  Senate 
in  the  last  Congress.  That  bill.  S.  863, 


f afled  In  o(»if erenoe.  TUs  Ifgislstlon 
also  includes  provisions  ilinllar  to 
sane  of  Uioae  contatned  in  8.  516,  a 
NHTSA  bill  recently  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dsv- 
pobth],  whose  omnmitment  to  antomo- 
tive  safety  has  spanned  sevoal  Ooit- 
gresses.  Other  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation have  been  develi^ed  in  this 
Congress. 

This  legislation  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1988  in  the 
amount  of  the  administration's  re- 
quest, with  a  modest  increase  for  the 
following  fiscal  year.  The  legislation 
also  includes  changes  to  theageocjr's 
authority,  (dianges  which  NHTSA  be- 
lieves wiU  increase  the  number  of 
automobile  defects  that  will  be  re- 
paired in  response  to  a  recalL 

Consistent  with  legislation  approved 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
full  Senate  in  the  last  C(Higress.  this 
bill  also  directs  NHTSA  to  undertake 
and  complete  rulemaking  activities 
within  specified  time  periods.  Spedfi- 
(ally,  the  bill  requires  NHTSA  to  up- 
grade the  existing,  but  outdated  safety 
standard  requiring  side  impact  proteo 
tion. 

The  legislati(m  also  includes  a  provi- 
sion directing  NHTSA  to  provide  for  a 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  study  of 
motor  vehicle  crashworthiness  data. 
The  study  will  examine  whether  data 
indicating  the  relative  crashworthi- 
ness of  a  given  automobile  can  or 
should  be  developed  for  use  by  ocm- 
svuners.  The  legislation  also  provides 
for  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
study  of  State  motor  vehicle  safety  in- 
spection prc^rams,  in  an  effort  to 
assess  their  value  in  reducing  the  fre- 
quency, cost  and  severity  of  acxddents. 

As  part  of  an  effort  which  dates 
back  at  least  to  a  1978  U^.  General 
Accounting  Office  report  recommend- 
ing such  action,  the  bill  directs 
NHTSA  to  take  action  in  the  area  of 
light  tnudts,  minivans  and  ^fwfiar  mul- 
tipurpose vehicles.  For  years,  these  ve- 
hicles have  been  used  increasingly  in 
the  same  fashion  as  passenger  can. 
We  expect  NHTSA  to  determine 
which  of  the  passenger  car  safety 
standards  that  currently  do  not  m^ply 
to  such  vehicles  ought  to  apply  or 
ought  to  be  modified  for  applicaUmL 
This  provision  of  the  bill  further  di- 
rects NHTSA  to  examine  its  classifica- 
tion standard  for  such  vehicles. 

Although  a  number  of  automobile 
manufacturers  are  including  rear  lap- 
shoulder  belts  in  their  cars,  this  legis- 
latitm  takes  the  important  step  of  di- 
recting NHTSA  to  require  manufac- 
turers to  install  these  belts  in  the  out- 
board rear  seat  positions  of  half  of  the 
vehicles  produced  after  September  1. 

1989,  and  in  all  of  the  vehicles  pro- 
duced after  September  1,  1990.  An- 
other important  safety  feature  of  this 
legislation  is  its  bumper  certif icati(m 
and  Tf>»*»""g  provisiML  This  proviskm 
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direeti  NBT8A  to  eBtebUata  a  rule  re- 
quiring manufacturers  to  affix  labels 
to  their  automobfles  indicating  the 
impact  ipeed  at  which  their  vehicle 
bumpeia  will  prevent  damage.  At  least 
one  manufacturer,  the  Ford  Motor 
Co..  eurreotly  provides  this  informa- 
tion tat  tmcix  of  its  new  vehicles. 

lir.  President,  this  legislation  in- 
cludes provisians  which  would  provide 
for  uniform  handicapped  parking  pro- 
grams, enhanced  odometer  tampering 
prevention,  and  improved  NHTSA 
standards  testing  and  enforcement. 
Each  of  these  provisions,  like  the 
others  in  the  Ull.  wiU  yield  important 
aafe^  benefits. 

This  anthorlntlon  is  essential  to  our 
Natkm's  autmnotive  safety  programs. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 

un. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, and  also  say  of  Senator  Gobs. 
that  I  acvrectate  their  hard  work  in 
bringing  this  bin  to  the  floor. 

The  cnnpaDentB  of  the  bUl  were  of- 
fered as  floor  amendments  some 
months  ago.  At  the  time,  the  represen- 
tation was  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Cmnmittee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subccnomlttee,  Sena- 
U»  Qomm,  that  this  bill  would  be 
brought  to  the  floor  at  a  very  early 
date. 

True  to  their  word,  as  always,  they 
have  done  so. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  this  biU  is  one  that 
really  has  presented  no  problems, 
either  in  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee or  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  I 
think  it  is  about  as  noncontroversial  as 
legislaUcm  can  be  within  the  Senate. 

The  proUem  with  the  authorization 
of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
ministratiim  has  historically  been  with 
the  House  and  in  conference  with  the 
House.  That  is  the  reason  it  is  espe- 
cially important  that  we  move  quickly 
onthebilL 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  express  my 
i4>preciation  to  the  leadership  of  our 
committee  and  State  that  as  we  pro- 
ceed to  try  to  get  tills  bill  enacted  into 
law  and  to  confer  with  the  House.  I 
will  be  right  there  with  them,  woikhig 
with  them  to  try  to  accomplish  that 
result. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1987.  S.  853.  It  could  not  be 
more  timely.  The  war  against  highway 
death  and  injury  is  not  going  well. 
NHTSA  estimates  that  45.600  people 
died  in  highway  crashes  during  1986. 
This  was  a  4-percent  Jump  over  1985. 

The  Congress  must  act  quickly  on 
highway  safety  legislation  to  stop  tills 
trend.  There  are  lilghway  safety  prob- 
lems that  cry  out  for  attention.  The 
legislation  Uiat  Senator  Oork.  Senator 


ad- 


H<|txiNGS,  and  I  have  developed 
dresses  many  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  S.  853  is  a  noncontro- 
vettial.  bipartisan  bill.  Its  sponsorship 
indudes  aU  20  members  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  We  are  not  charting 
new  ground  here.  A  number  of  the  im- 
pc^tant  provisions  in  this  legislation 
palsed  the  Senate  by  unanimous  con- 
sei^t  last  year.  Others  have  been  the 
suliject  of  numerous  hearings  and  rec- 
onamended  by  investigative  bodies  in- 
clining the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  and  the  General  Ac- 
costing Office. 

The  committee  has  already  issued  a 
reoort  that  provides  a  detailed  expla- 
nation of  S.  853's  provisions.  I  will  not 
repeat  that  explanation.  I  would  like 
to  pmke  the  Senate  aware  of  Just  how 
loqg  many  of  these  reforms  have  been 
delayed,  however. 

S.  S«3— BSVISTTB) 

Mr.  President,  on  May  15,  1986.  the 
Segate  passed  by  unanimous  consent 
th4  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehi- 
cle' Safety  Authorization  Act  of  1985, 
S.  863.  I  authored  that  legislation.  Al- 
though oiu*  negotiations  with  the 
Hoiise  concerning  S.  863  were  not  suc- 
cea^ully  completed  before  the  end  of 
the  99th  Congress,  the  effort  that 
went  into  tliat  bill  was  not  in  vain. 
Tooasr's  bill  includes  the  three  key 
safety  provisions  that  were  contained 
in  p.  863.  First,  S.  863  and  today's  leg- 

~  ^ion  both  have  provisions  address- 
side  impact  crash  standards.  Each 
9,000  Americans  are  Idlled  an  an- 
|er  20,000  are  injured  in  side  impact 
.  In  the  late  1970's.  NHTSA 
recbgnized  that  the  current  passenger 
car  side  impact  standard  needed  im- 
provement. NHTSA  opened  a  nilemak- 
ing  to  improve  side  impact,  but  closed 
it  In  1982.  It's  time  to  move  forward 
now. 

Second.  S.  863  and  today's  bill  both 
address  the  need  for  crashworthiness 
ratings  of  autos.  Crashworthiness  rat- 
ing would  provide  an  answer  to  the 
American  family  ttiat  is  buying  a  car 
anf  wants  to  know,  "How  safe  is  the 
car^you  are  offering  me  in  comparison 
wilih  other  cars?"  If  an  objectively 
baaed  rating  system  can  be  developed, 
then  a  rating  would  be  placed  on  the 
caos'  window  sticker.  Third.  l>oth  S. 
86Sand  today's  bUl  give  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  authority  to  use  un- 
sp^t  safety  moneys  for  airbag  and 
se^tbelt  education. 

|16— UGHT  THUCK  SATETY  AITD  THBEE-POmT 
REAH  SKATBELT8 

President,  when  our  negotia- 
tic(is  with  the  House  on  S.  863  were 
unsuccessful,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee did  not  lose  its  determination  to 
move  forward  on  highway  safety  legis- 
lation. I  chaired  hearings  on  Decemt)er 
11.  1986,  which  pointed  out  several 
other  safety  issues  that  need  quick 
action.  I  incorporated  provisions  di- 
rected at  these  issues  in  a  bill  which  I 


introduced  on  February  5,  1987,  the 
Highi^y  Safety  Act  of  1987,  S.  516. 

Mr.  Ivesident,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
address^  two  of  the  critical  issues  in 
S.  5164-light  truck  safety  and  rear 
seatbelte. 

Light!  trucks,  which  Include  pickups, 
minivaiks.  and  four-wheel  drive  vehi- 
cles, ane  among  the  hottest  items  in 
auto  sliowrooms.  Between  1971  and 
1986,  tfte  light  truck  market  share  of 
light-d^ty  vehicles  doubled  from  15  to 
int.  Light  truck  sales  reached 
million  in  1986.  Light  truck 
ive  mushroomed  because  these 
inexpensive  vehicles  are 
being  iised  as  pleasxire  cars.  The 
pickup  is  used  more  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  than  on  the  farm,  and  the 
minivaii  is  the  station  wagon  of  the 
1980's. 

Unfotftimately.  the  family  that  takes 
a  pickub  or  mlnlvan  to  get  groceries  or 
piclnip  the  Idds  is  using  a  vehicle  that 
lacks  ai  lot  of  basic  safety  features. 
Under  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  NHTSA  is 
required  to  develop  safety  standards 
for  all  types  of  motor  vehicles.  Al- 
though light  trucks  compete  directly 
with  passenger  cars.  NHTSA  has  ex- 
empted them  from  many  of  the  pas- 
senger car  occupant  crash  protection 
standaitis.  These  exemptions  have 
contributed  to  the  annual  toll  of  7,000 
light  truck  fatalities. 

As  early  as  1978,  the  General  Ac- 
counting  Office  recommended  that 
NHTSA  reexamine  its  vehicle  classifi- 
cation system  and  apply  a  number  of 
passenger  car  safety  standards  to  light 
tructu.  Today's  bill  would  put  the 
wheels  in  motion  over  at  NHTSA.  It 
tracks  a  provision  in  S.  516  imder 
which  kHTSA  would  be  required  to 
initiate  I  and  complete  rulemakings  on 
the  application  of  a  number  of  stand- 
ards to  light  trucks.  The  first  is  roof 
crush  Hesistance.  Passenger  cars  have 
had  this  standard  since  1971.  Light 
trucks  should  have  this  standard  be- 
cause they  have  a  higher  center  of 
gravity  and  thus  are  more  prone  to 
rollover  than  passenger  cars.  The 
second  would  be  head  restraints.  Pas- 
senger cars  have  been  required  to  have 
these  devices  which  prevent  head  and 
neck  injuries  since  1968.  Light  truclu 
are  not  required  to  have  head  re- 
straints even  though  the  pickup  pas- 
senger's head  is  only  inches  from  the 
rear  window.  The  third  standard 
would  be  high  center  mounted  rear 
brake  lights.  These  lights  might  pre- 
vent sopie  of  the  270,000  annual  light 
truck  rear  end  collisions.  The  final 
standaifd  would  be  the  passive  re- 
straint I  rule.  Light  truck  occupants 
have  ail  ejection  rate  twice  that  of  pas- 
senger 'cars.  Applying  the  passive  re- 
straint rule's  requirement  of  either 
automatic  seat  lielts  or  airl>ags  would 
help  pievent  these  ejections.  In  addi- 


tion. NHTSA  would  be  required  to  ini- 
tiate a  rulemaking  to  review  its  system 
of  classification  of  vehicles  under 
10.000  poimds. 

Today's  legislation  also  tracks  a  pro- 
vision in  S.  516  that  addressed  the 
need  for  three-point  rear  seat  belts  in 
cars.  On  August  8.  1986,  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  the  in- 
dependent Federal  accident  invesUgar 
tion  agency,  issued  a  report  stating 
that  in  some  Instances  persons  using 
rear  seat  lt«>  belts  may  be  inadeqiiate- 
ly  protected  against  injury  and  may 
sustain  severe  abdominal  injiu-ies  from 
the  belt  itself.  NHTSA  wrote  a  con- 
cerned parent's  group  in  August 
saying  it  would  open  a  rulemaking  on 
this  matter.  Four  months  later,  Diane 
Steed.  NHTSA's  Administrator,  testi- 
fied before  the  Commerce  Committee 
that  she  would  shortly  open  a  nile- 
making.  Four  more  months  have 
passed  and  parents  are  still  faced  with 
the  Hobson's  choice  of  deciding 
whether  to  place  their  children  in  lap 
belts. 

Today's  legislation  would  end  these 
concerns  by  requiring  NHTSA  to  initi- 
ate a  rulemaking  to  require  clearly  su- 
perior rear  set  lap/shoulder  belts  in  all 
newly  manufactured  cars.  It  also 
would  require  NHTSA  to  use  some  of 
Its  consumer  information  program 
money  to  inform  owners  of  older  cars 
about  retrofitting  their  cars  with 
these  rear  seat  lap/shoulder  belts. 

BUMRR  niFOaiCATIOH 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  addition- 
al provision  of  today's  legislation  on 
which  I  want  to  comment.  Section  306 
of  the  bill  would  require  NHTSA  to 
write  a  rule  imder  which  automakers 
would  label  the  bumpers  of  their  vehi- 
cles to  indicate  the  maximiun  speed  at 
which  they  could  meet  applicable 
damage  criteria— that  is,  prevent  the 
vehicle  from  withstanding  structural 
damage. 

This  is  a  good  provision  which  is 
long  overdue.  In  1982,  NHTSA  lowered 
its  standards  for  bumpers  from  5  miles 
per  hour  to  a  2.5  miles  per  hour  tissue 
paper  standard.  NHTSA  promised  to 
establish  a  bumper  information 
system  for  consumers  to  help  compen- 
sate for  lowering  the  standM-d.  Five 
years  have  passed  and  NHTSA  has 
still  not  developed  a  system.  I  pro- 
xxmed  legislation  in  the  99th  Congress 
to  require  development  of  a  rating 
system.  Today's  legislation  trades  that 
proposal. 

CORCLUSIOM 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  Sena- 
tor HoLLiifGS  and  Senator  Gore  for 
working  with  me  and  the  other  Com- 
merce Committee  members.  Together, 
we  have  developed  meaningful 
NHTSA  legislation.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
full  Senate  to  approve  this  much 
needed  legislation.  These  proposals 
are  not  new— they  are  long  overdue. 
They  reflect  the  consensus  we  reached 
after  discussing  auto  safety  needs  with 


safety  groups,  the  automakers  and 
NHTSA.  I  hope  that  we  can  continue 
to  woric  together  as  this  legislation 
moves  through  the  Senate  and  on  to 
the  House. 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  853,  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion reauthorization  legislation  which 
was  unanimously  ordered  reported  on 
March  24  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tran^orta- 
tlon.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  are 
original  cosponsors  of  this  measure. 

This  legislation  has  broad  support. 
S.  853  was  develcped  after  loigthy  dis- 
cussions with  the  auto  safety  groups, 
the  auto  manufacturers.  NHTSA,  and 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  shall  submit  letters  of  support 
fnnn  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety  and 
from  Public  Citizen— both  of  which 
are  organizations  with  substantial  ex- 
pertise in  the  field  of  automotive 
safety— to  be  included  in  the  Rscord 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  ronarks.  The 
Center  for  Auto  Safety.  Public  Citizen 
as  well  as  the  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety  were  among  the  im- 
pressive group  of  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied on  this  legislation.  I  commend 
their  testimony  to  my  colleagues. 

I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Holuhgs, 
Senator  Damtorth.  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee,  and 
Senator  Rmuc  for  their  efforts  to  de- 
velop this  legislation  and  to  resolve 
any  controversy.  Much  of  Senator 
Dantorth's  work  in  the  past  on  these 
important  auto  safety  issues  served  as 
a  basis  for  this  bill. 

It  is  commendable  that  the  commit- 
tee ordered  the  legislation  reported 
well  before  the  April  1  deadline  im- 
posed on  the  committee  by  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution.  Chairman  Hol- 
uhgs and  I  offered  this  resolution  to 
the  highway  funding  legislation  when 
it  was  considered  by  the  Senate  on 
February  3, 1987. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  or  NHTSA.  was 
created  in  1966  to  reduce  the  nimiber 
of  deaths  and  serious  injuries  on  our 
highways.  Its  activities  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  public  safety 
programs  in  America^in  terms  of  lives 
saved  and  injuries  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  highway  fatalities  in- 
creased 5  percent  last  year.  Almost  900 
Americans  die  in  auto  crashes  every 
week— the  equivalent  of  one  major  air- 
line crash  each  day  of  the  year. 
NHTSA  has  the  responsibility  to  de- 
velop safety  standards,  order  recalls 
for  defective  vehicles,  and  provide  con- 
sumer information  aimed  at  decreas- 
ing these  automobile  fatalities  and  In- 
juria. 

NHTSA  have  been  very  successful. 
Agency  studies  have  shown  that  over  a 
10-year  period  NHTSA  safety  stand- 
ards saved  over  90,000  lives  and  pre- 


vented many  more  injuries.  Yet  mutHi 
remains  to  be  done. 

This  legislation  reauthorizes  these 
Important  programs  for  2  years  and 
will  provide  guidance  to  the  agency  in 
setting  its  agmda.  The  flacal  year  1988 
figure  is  the  same  as  the  amount  of 
the  administration's  request.  A  modest 
increase  Is  Included  for  1989. 

Last  year.  NHTSA  authorization  leg- 
islation failed  in  conference  with  the 
House.  The  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing today  contains  one  of  the  prindpal 
provisions  of  that  legislation,  a  re- 
quirement that  NHTSA  upgrade  its 
current  side  impact  standard  within  1 
year.  In  addition,  it  would  require 
NHTSA  to  issue  an  advance  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  to  extend  pas- 
senger vehicle  standards  to  light 
trucks  and  multipurpose  vehicles.  Ac- 
cording to  NHTSA,  side  impact  crash- 
es result  in  one-third  of  all  occupant 
fatalities  each  year.  Side  impacts  ac- 
count for  9,000  deaths— one-third  of 
the  annual  fatality  total— and  20.000 
serious  injuries  annually. 

Another  extremely  important  provi- 
sion requires  NHTSA  to  initiate  a  rule- 
making proceeding  to  extend  certain 
passenger  auto  safety  standards  to 
light  trucks  or  multipurpose  vehicles 
and  to  finish  this  procedure  within  1 
year.  These  standards  Include:  roof 
crush  capability,  head  restraints,  high 
center  mounted  stoplamps,  and  pas- 
sive restraints.  NHTSA  must  also 
evaluate  Its  vehicle  classifications. 

These  multipurpose  vehicles  are 
being  purchased  at  an  Increasing  rate, 
and  there  are  now  ^proximately  7.000 
annual  light  truck  deaths  according  to 
a  report  from  the  Insurance  Institute 
of  Highway  Safety.  The  institute 
noted  that  the  most  alarming  death 
rate  in  the  small  vehicle  category 
occurs  in  small  utility  vehicles,  such  as 
light  trucks  and  vans— a  death  rate 
nearly  five  times  the  rate  of  large  cars. 
Unlike  the  1960's.  when  the  first  pas- 
senger car  standards  were  written, 
light  trucks,  minivans.  and  utility  ve- 
hicles now  are  expected  to  capture 
nearly  one-third  of  the  new  car 
market  in  1987.  Yet  there  is  still  no  re- 
quirement that  these  vehicles  meet  a 
number  of  Federal  safety  standards 
that  apply  to  passenger  cars. 

Another  provision  would  require 
NHTSA  to  initiate  and  complete  a 
rulemaking  within  1  year  to  require  a 
phase-in  of  Im^-shoulder  belts  in  rear 
seats.  One-half  of  each  manufacturer's 
vehicles  manufactured  after  Septem- 
ber 1,  1989.  must  meet  the  require- 
ment and  aU  vehicles  manufactured 
after  September  1. 1990. 

Mr.  President,  whether  one  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  the  1986  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  findings 
that  rear  lap  belts  alone  are  not  safe, 
everyone  agrees  that  three  point  belts 
are  safer  than  the  lap  belts  alone. 
With  young  children  often  traveling  in 
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I  undentand  that  General  Motors 
haa  todlcatiwl  idana  to  complete  the  in- 
atallatton  of  theae  so-called  three- 
point  belto  In  aU  of  its  can  by  1989. 
Chnrrier  wfll  begin  its  phase-in  of  the 
three  point'^wlt  ayatem  In  the  1989 
model  jrear  and  will  complete  the 
phaae-in  in  model  year  1990. 

The  leglslatlfm  contains  a  provision 
which  was  Initiated  by  Senator  Kirrt 
to  provide  for  a  tmiform  system  for 
handicapped  parking  designed  to  en- 
hance the  safety  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. Currently,  there  are  6.5  mil- 
llcm  disabled  Americans  who  are  in 
need  of  special  paiUng  permits  to 
ooable  them  personal  mobility  for 
every  day  b«veL  However,  because  a 
national  unifmrm  paridng  symbol  does 
not  exist,  many  States  are  unable  to 
recognlie  other  States'  handicapped 
parking  platea.  

The  bOl  requires  NHT8A  to  imple- 
ment a  bumper  ratings  program, 
which  will  be  of  great  use  to  consum- 
ers. It  requires  manufacturers  to  dis- 
close the  impact  q>eed  at  which  each 
bumper  meets  applicable  damage  crite- 
ria and  print  the  rating  on  the  window 
sticker  of  each  new  car  offered  for 
sale. 

Important  new  amendments  to  our 
defects  and  recall  laws  are  made  by 
the  legislation  to  ensure  that  people 
who  lease  oars  on  a  long-term  basis  are 
notified  in  the  event  of  a  safety  recall, 
and  that  automobile  dealers  correct 
any  defects  subject  to  a  recall  before 
they  deliver  the  car  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser.  The  D^MUtment  of  Trans- 
portation is  given  authority  to  require 
manufacturers  to  send  f ollowup  notifi- 
cations to  vehicle  and  equipment 
owners  to  enhance  safety  defect  and 
noncompliance  recall  response  rates. 
The  Transportation  Department's 
review  of  techniques  such  as  post  card 
reminders  to  increase  recall  response 
rates  shows  that  a  followup  notice  can 
achieve  req^onse  rates  significantly 
higher  than  those  achieved  by  the  ini- 
tial notification. 

Based  on  recommendations  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  legis- 
lation  includes  new  proviaions  enhanc- 
ing NHTSA's  ability  to  ensiu^  compli- 
ance with  its  safety  standards  and  to 
determine  when  the  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation should  warrant  imposition 
of  a  civil  penalty.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  a  review  of  State  motor  vehi- 
cle inspection  programs. 

The  bill  includes  a  provision  au- 
thored by  Senator  Foao  to  address  a 
growing  safety  and  law  enforcement 
problem.  NHTSA  is  required  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  use  of  darkened 
windshields  and  window  glass  in  pas- 
senger automobiles.  The  study  must 
consider  the  effects  of  darkened  glass 
on  the  safe  operation  of  autos,  as  well 
as  the  hazards  that  darkened  glass 


for  the  safety  of  law  enf oroe- 
persooneL  NHTSA  must  sulunlt 
Its  of  the  study  to  the  Com- 
Committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate  within  6  months. 

A  ^>rovision  added  by  Senator  Bxoh 
reqi£re8  State  motor  vehicle  officials 
to  record  odometer  readings  annually. 
The  Senate  m>proved  this  "antidock- 
ing"  provision  in  1985.  but  it  was  not 
indaded  in  the  odometer-tampering 
bill  ^hat  was  signed  into  law  last  Octo- 
ber. This  provision  will  benefit  con- 
sumers who  pay  $3  billion  yearly  in 
repslir  fees  due  to  clocking.  This  provi- 
sion is  supported  by  the  National 
Automobile  Dealer's  Association  and 
the  Anglo  American  Auto  Auctions 
Co.,  which  is  based  in  my  home  State 
of  Tennessee. 

Also  included  is  a  provision  added  by 
Senator  Dahtobth  addressing  the 
issut  of  crashworthiness  ratings  of 
autds.  A  similar  provision  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  previous  authorization 
legi^ation. 

This  provision  requires  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  a 
stuc^  regarding  the  establishment  of  a 
method  to  calculate  uniform  numeri- 
cal k^tings  to  enable  consumers  to 
compare  the  crashworthiness  of  differ- 
ent automobiles.  NHTSA  is  required  to 
evalvate  the  results  of  this  study,  to 
report  to  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
merte  Committees,  and  to  determine 
whether  a  rulemaking  is  warranted. 

Tliis  legislation  would  promote  high- 
way safety  and  will  save  consumers 
moqey.  It  passed  the  conmiittee  with  a 
unaidmous  vote  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important 
me 

ExHiarr  1 

Public  CmzxN, 

April  23,  1987. 
Hon  J  Albert  Oorb, 
Chatrman,  Cotuumer  Subcommittee,  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science  and  Trans- 
portation, Wathington,  DC. 

D^ui  Sbratok  Oorb:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press Public  Citizen's  endorsement  of  S.  853, 
ThejNational  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration Authorization  Act  of  1987. 
BotQ  in  my  former  capacity  as  Administra- 
tor Of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  and  in  my  current  capacity 
as  iVesident  of  Public  Citizen,  the  Ralph 
Nad4r-founded  consumer  advocacy  group,  I 
hava  fought  tor  strong  automotive  safety 
regulation  that  would  save  Americans  from 
nee<tess  deaths  and  injuries  on  our  nation's 
highways.  I  believe  that  S.  853  will  help  fur- 
ther those  goals.  Moreover,  I  am  confident 
that  the  regulatory  mandates  included  in 
the  legislation  can  be  readily  implemented 
by  the  agency. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
adopt  this  measure. 

Tlianlc  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Very  truly  yours. 

JoAR  Clatbrook, 

President 


t  worn  AoTo  SAFarr, 
WaOUngton,  DC,  AprU  iX  1M7. 
rOoas, 
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Hon., 

U.S., 

WasMngt/kn  DC. 

Dbab  S^axor  Oore  As  a  longtime  advo- 
cate of  iiaproved  motor  vehlde  safety,  the 
Center  for  Auto  Safety  strongly  supports  8. 
853  whictj  would  require  new  safety  meas- 
ures as  part  of  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safeti  Administration  (NHTSA)  reau- 
thorization bilL  Theae  measures  would  re- 
t  truAs  and  vans  to  meet  pas- 
safety  standards,  (2)  improved 
standards,  and  (3)  lap-shoulder 
seats  of  vehicles.  As  a  consumer 
information  measure,  S.  853  requires  auto 
makers  td  tell  consumers  which  new  cars 
have  protective  5-mph  bumpers. 

With  h^way  fatalities  having  increased 
by  5  pertxnt  in  1986  over  1985  and  by  10 
percent  over  1984.  it  is  essential  to  require 
improved  safety  measures  to  offset  this 
trend.  The  new  vehicle  safety  measures  in  S. 
853  are  locg  overdue  and  can  be  easily  met 
by  the  aifto  companies  at  low  cost  to  the 
consumer.  When  fully  implemented,  these 
measures  will  save  at  least  5,000  lives  per 
year  and  prevent  many  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  serious  injuries. 

Passage  of  S.  853  is  urgently  needed  as 
further  delay  in  getting  these  safety  fea- 
tures in  niotor  vehicles  can  only  mean  more 
needless  feaths  and  injuries  on  the  high- 
way. 

Sincerely, 

Clarbhcb  IfL  DriLOW  m. 

Executive  director.m 
OLUNQS     addressed     the 


RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
From  South  Carolina. 
)LLINGS  Mr.  President,  this 
entity,  instituted  in  1986, 
led  the  way  for  the  reduc- 
le  number  of  deatlis  and  seri- 
ous inJuHes  on  our  highways.  It  has 
quite  a  (rack  record  of  success.  Some 
100,000  lives  have  been  saved,  at  least. 
But,  again,  we  lost  some  45.000  on  the 
highways  last  year. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  been 
leading  the  way  to  try  to  get  these 
safety  iheasures  taken.  They  have 
been  stuilied  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  ^afety  Administration,  but  it 
seems  td  need,  in  this  authorization 
bill,  a  little  prompting  so  that  the 
rules  thgmselves  can  be  promtilgated. 

AMBMSMBIIT  HO.  ITO 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  uniform  system  for  handicapped 
parking!  designed  to  enhance  the  safety  of 
handlcabped  and  nonhandlcapped  individ- 
uals)     I 

Mr.  HbliLINOS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  one  particular  amendment  that 
the  Senitor  from  Massachusetts,  Sen- 
ator KntRT,  has  to  offer.  I  send  the 
amendmjent  of  Senators  Kebrt, 
WncKXB.  GoHK,  and  myself,  to  the 
desk  at  tihis  time  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate coiisideratioiL 

The  #RESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wis  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiHos],  for  himself,  BCr.  Kbrrt.  Mr. 
WBicKza.  and  Mr.  Oorb,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  170. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Ur.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  12.  strike  all  from  line  20  through 
line  8  OD  page  14  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(bXl)  Section  402  of  tiUe  23,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(3XA>  After  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  Authorization  Act  of 
1987.  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
State  Highway  safety  program  under  this 
section  wtilch  does  not  provide  for  the  im- 
plementation of  a  uniform  system  for 
handicapped  parking  designed  to  enhance 
the  safety  of  handicapped  and  nonhandl- 
capped individuals. 

"(B)  For  pun>oses  of  this  paragraph,  a 
uniform  system  for  handicapped  paridng  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  safety  of  handi- 
capped and  nonhandlcapped  individuals  Is  a 
system  which— 

"(i)  adopts  the  International  Symbol  of 
Access  (as  adopted  by  Rehabilitation  Inter- 
national in  1969  at  its  11th  World  Congress 
on  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled)  as  the 
only  recognized  symbol  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  vehicles  used  for  transporting  indi- 
viduals with  handicaps  which  limit  or 
impair  the  ability  to  walk; 

"(11)  provides  for  the  issuance  of  license 
plates  dlq>laying  the  International  Symbol 
of  Access  for  vehicles  which  wiU  be  used  to 
transport  individuals  with  handicaps  which 
limit  or  ImiMdr  the  ability  to  walk,  imder  cri- 
teria determined  by  the  State: 

"(ill)  provides  for  the  Issuance  of  remov- 
able windshield  placards  (displaying  the 
International  Symbol  of  Access)  to  Individ- 
uals with  handicaps  which  limit  or  impair 
the  ability  to  walk,  under  criteria  deter- 
mined by  the  State: 

"(iv)  provides  that  fees  charged  for  the  li- 
censing or  registration  of  a  vehicle  used  to 
transport  such  individuals  with  handicaps 
do  not  exceed  fees  charged  for  the  licensing 
or  registration  of  other  similar  vehicles  op- 
erated in  the  State:  and 

"(v)  for  purposes  of  easy  access  parking, 
recognizes  licenses  and  placards  displaying 
the  International  Symbol  of  Access  which 
have  been  Issued  by  other  SUtes  and  coun- 
tries.". 

(2)  Section  402(c)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  ",  as  appropriate"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears the  following:  ",  except  that  in  the 
case  of  a  failure  to  obtain  approval  of  or  im- 
plement a  highway  safety  program  because 
of  noncompliance  with  subsection  (bK3), 
such  funds  shall  be  reduced  by  amounts 
equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  amounts  that 
would  otherwise  be  apportioned  to  the  SUte 
under  this  section,  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  approves  such  program  or  deter- 
mines that  the  SUte  is  implementing  an  ap- 
proved program,  as  appropriate". 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  on  behalf  of  myself,  and 
Senators  Wuckxr,  Hollihgs.  and 
Gore.  There  are  millions  of  Americans 
throughout  this  Nation  who  use  their 


automobOes  everyday.  However,  for 
handicapped  citizens  this  is  not  alwajra 
an  easy  taalL.  and  with  regard  to  inter- 
state travel  it  can  often  prove  excep- 
tionally difficult.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
that  I  am  introducing  this  amendment 
which  will  improve  the  ability  of  per- 
sons with  disabilities  to  travel  more 
safely  and  pai^  more  easily  nation- 
wide. 

The  amendment  that  we  are  adding 
to  the  National  Traffic  Highway 
Safety  Administration  reauthoriza- 
tion, today  is  designed  to  eliminate  a 
critical  transportation  barrier.  Our 
amendment  establishes  a  uniform  na- 
tional parking  system  which  requires 
all  States  to  honor  other  States' 
handlci4>ped  license  plates.  And  it 
mandates  that  the  international 
ssrmbol  of  access  be  displayed  on  all 
handici4>ped  license  plates.  The  legis- 
lation also  provides  for  the  issuance  of 
removable  windshield  placards  to  indi- 
viduals with  handicapa  If  a  State  does 
not  comply,  then  2  percent  of  a  States' 
highway  safety  funds  will  be  withheld. 
Our  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
Consortium  for  Citizens  with  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  an  organization 
that  is  comprised  of  SO  national  con- 
sumer, service  provider,  and  profes- 
sional agencies  which  aAvocate  on 
behalf  of  people  with  disablliUes.  It  is 
also  supported  by  the  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans of  Ameri(aL 

Currently,  there  are  6.5  million  dis- 
abled Americans  who  are  in  need  of 
special  parking  permits  to  enable  them 
personal  mobility  for  everyday  traveL 
State  governments  across  the  country 
have  met  this  need  by  allocating  park- 
ing spaces  for  handicamied  individuals 
in  their  own  State  and  have  made 
available  special  license  plates  or  plac- 
ards to  identify  cars  able  to  access 
these   paiidng   spaces.   However,   be- 
cause   a    national    uniform    parking 
system  does  not  exist,  many  States  are 
unable    to    recognize    other    States' 
handicap  parking  plates.  In  addition, 
^^proximately    one    quarter    of    the 
States  do  not  have  total  reciprocity  in 
honoring   other   States    handici4>ped 
parking  permits.  Consequently,  when 
a  handicapped  citizen  goes  from  one 
State  to  another  they  are  not  sure  if 
their  disability  will  be  recognized  or 
not.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  niunber  of 
stories  that  I  have  heard  where  con- 
stituents,  who   are   clearly   disabled, 
have  traveled  to  other  States  and  uti- 
lized  parking   q>aces   designated   for 
handicapped  persons  and  have  been 
issued  costly  parking  citations  because 
police  either  did  not  recognize  or  did 
not  honor  their  out-of-state  handicap 
identification.    This    BCr.    President, 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  safety  of 
these  individuals,  not  to  mention  an 
obvious     unnecessary     inconvenience 
when  they  travel  across  State  lines. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  al- 
leviate the  unfortunate  burdens 
placed  on  drivers  who  suffer  from  dis- 


abilitiea.  An  increasing  number  of 
State  legislatures  are  adopting  uni- 
form parking  systons,  tougher  penal- 
ties are  being  enforced  when  nonau- 
thorized  vehicles  park  in  special  zones, 
and  public  awarmess  to  recognize  and 
honor  the  intemati<Hial  symbol  of 
access  is  quickly  groarlng.  However, 
the  lack  of  a  national  uniform  parking 
system  places  restrictions  oa  where  a 
handici4>ped  driver  can  and  cannot 
traveL 

Transportation  is  an  essential  part 
of  one's  daily  life.  I  regrettably  note, 
that  public  transportation  has  lagged 
far  behind  its  need  to  serve  disabled 
Americans.  Citizens  with  disabilities 
should  enjoy  the  same  equal  access  to 
travel  that  nonhandlcapped  individ- 
uals have.  Being  assured  accessible 
parking  when  one  travels  from  one 
State  to  another,  while  on  vacation, 
business  trips,  visiting  friends  or  for 
medical  appointments  should  be  one's 
fundamental  right. 

Today  a  majority  of  our  society  de- 
pends on  the  automobile  as  its  main 
source  of  transportation.  Citizens  wlUi 
disabilities  who  operate  motor  vehicles 
need  to  be  able  to  operate  safely 
across  State  lines.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  to  take  the  leading  role 
in  ensuring  that  their  safety  is  not 
threatened  or  their  mobility  impeded 
by  interstate  differences  in  recogniz- 
ing the  needs  of  handici4>ped  drivers. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment 
which  upholds  the  basic  rights  of 
transportation  for  handlci4>ped  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Racoas  at  this  point:  a 
letter  dated  April  20.  1987.  from  the 
Consortium  for  Citizens  with  Develop- 
mental Disabilities;  a  letter  dated 
April  24, 1987,  from  the  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans of  America;  and  a  letter  dated 
Ax>ni  20,  1987,  also  from  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

COHSOBTrUM  POR  ClTlUMS  WiTB 

DBVBLOnfBTtAL  DlSABnJTIBS. 

AprU  20,  1987. 
Hon.  John  P.  Kbrxt, 

364  Senaie  RussOl  Office  Building.   Wiosft- 
ington,  DC. 

Dbar  Skrator:  The  undersigned  memben 
of  the  Consortium  for  Citizens  with  Devel- 
opmental DIaablUtles  (CCDD)  wholeheart- 
edly support  your  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Hli^way  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act  of  1987  which 
strengthens  requlremenU  implementing  a 
uniform  national  system  of  parUng  for 
people  with  disabilities. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  your  amend- 
ment directs  the  Secretary  of  TransporU- 
tlon  to  promulgate  regulations  establishing 
minimum  standards  for  a  uniform  system  of 
handicapped  parking  designed  to  enhance 
the  safety  of  Individuals  with  dlaabllitiea 
and  nondlsabled  persons  in  interstate  com- 
merce. CCDD  flmly  believes  that  regula- 
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'  to  enmre  that  itete  pidl- 
parkint  >od  U- 
an  apptopitate  and 
OtberwlM.  efforts  to 
i  >  fiwnhnful  national  ayitem  for 
I  puktaw  are  Jeopardted  by  un- 
intended or  ewwnlngly  inooiHequentUl  vari- 
attaM  in  pobeies  adopted  by  atatee. 

OCDD  believea  ttiat  tlie  24  months  al- 
lowed for  the  promnlsatlon  of  tbeae  regula- 
tlOBB  Is  lenerouB.  OCDD  also  reoognlies 
Uiat  ii««w«in»»  standards  will  take  Into  ac- 
count variations  amonc  tbe  states  without 
ondennlnlnc  the  Intent  to  establish  a  unl- 
f onn  national  system  for  handicapped  park- 
inc. 

Conently.  peoide  with  disabilities  ar«  Im- 
peded in  their  effofts  to  safely  engage  in 
mterrtate  trav^  Passage  of  the  Traffic 
Safety  for  Handicapped  Individuals  prtnri- 
skm  wHl  expedite  efforts  to  eliminate  differ- 
ences in  state  parking  and  licensing  policies 
wliJdi  discourage  Interstate  travel  and 
create  unsafe  oonAtions  for  travelers  with 
disabilities  and  other  motorists.  However. 
Senate  approval  of  your  amendment  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
promulgate  standards  regarding  a  uniform 
system  for  handicapped  parking  would 
greatly  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  tbe 
provision  and  related  efforts.  For  this 
reason,  CCDD  fully  supports  your  amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely. 

David  M.  Catozzi, 

OoChair. 
Rampsu.  L.  Rdtta. 
Cbehair. 

On  behalf  of:  American  Association  on 
Mental  Deficiency.  Amoican  Fotmdatlon 
for  the  Blind.  Association  for  Retarded  Citl- 
weoM/VJB..  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Rehabilitation  ndUty  Perscnmel,  Confer- 
ence of  educational  Administrators  Serving 
tbe  Deaf.  OoodwQl  Industries  of  America, 
National  Association  of  Private  Residential 
Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Retarded.  Na- 
tional Aaaodation  of  Protection  and  Advoca- 
cy Systems.  Inc.  and  the  NatkHial  Associa- 
tion of  Rehabilitation  Vteilitiea. 

National  Association  of  RehabiliUtion 
Professionals  In  the  Private  Sect<»^.  National 
Association  of  State  Mental  Retardation 
Program  Directors.  National  CouncO  on  Re- 
habiUtation  Education.  National  Easter  Seal 
Society.  National  Head  Injury  Foundation. 
National  Industries  for  the  Severely  Handi- 
capped. Nati<mal  Recreaticm  and  Park  Asao- 
datkm.  National  RehabUIUUon  AssodaUon. 
Paralywd  Veterans  of  America,  and  the 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations.  Inc. 

Paialtzid  VcnaAiis  or  Ambuca. 

AjnU  24. 1987. 
Hon.  JoRX  F.  KouT. 

V.S.  Senate.  SR-3t2  RvaaeU  Senate  Office 
BuOdinA  WiosAlntfton.  DC. 

Dkas  Sbwatob  KaaaT:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  once  again  lend  our  support  for 
your  amendment  being  Introduced  today 
which  would  allow  the  Nati<»ial  Highway 
Trafnc  Safety  Administration  to  withhold  a 
percentage  (2%)  of  funds  from  states  that 
do  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 303.  entitled  "Traffk:  Safety  for  Handi- 
capped Individuals." 

Paralysed  Veterans  of  America,  a  congres- 
sionally  chartered  veterans'  service  organi- 
sation, comprised  solely  of  the  more  cata- 
strophically  disabled  veterans  who  utilize 
tiandicapped  parking  across  the  United 
States,  again  salute  you  in  your  efforts  In 
championing  this  cause. 

In  reference  to  our  letter  dated  April  20. 
IMT  (see  attached)  which  was  sent  to  the 


full  Senate.  PVA  would  like  to  e*m«n»nA 
you  ^  your  efforts  to  address  the  inadequa- 


cies 


parking 


which  exist  In  handicapped 
acros^  the  nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

aouKM  H.  MAmnxLS. 
Associate  fxectclioe  Director 

>br  aot>ermeiU  JtelaMottjL 


Hon. 
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Pakaltzbo  Vrxbaiis  or  AmaiCA. 

AvrU  20.  f  M7. 
Jom  KnaT. 
U.S.  Senate.  S13  Hart  Senate  Office  BuOd- 
iig,  WaAtngton,  DC 

Diia  Sknatob  KMMtrr.  On  behalf  of  the 
membra  of  the  Paralysed  Veterans  of 
Ametfca,  I  request  your  favorable  consider- 
ationt  of  S.  853.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trafflc  and  Motor  Veliide  Safety  Act  of 
1906,jto  reauthoriae  funding  for  the  Nation- 
al Hfchway  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Ttiis  bill  has  beoi 
markfcd  up  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Com^serce,  Science  and  Transportation  and 
should  be  considered  by  the  full  Senate  this 
weekornext. 

PVA's  Interest  in  this  particular  bill  stems 
from  your  provision  which  has  successfully 
been  incorporated.  That  provision.  Section 
303  dS  the  bill  (see  attachment)  is  entiUed 
"Traific  Safety  for  Handicapped  Individ- 
uals.'! and  its  Intent  is  to  create  a  more  uni- 
form' system  of  handicapped  parking,  na- 
tionwide. 

As  an  organization  comprised  totally  of 
mobility-impaired  Individuals  who  reside  in 
nearlv  every  state.  PVA  can  unequivocally 
attest  to  the  fact  ttiat  more  uniformity  is 
needfd  in  the  liandicapped  paAing  laws  as 
curretitly  administered  by  the  states.  This  is 
especially  true  for  the  mobility-impaired 
persoii  who  travels  from  one  state  to  an- 
other C^urenUy  there  Is  wide  disparity  be- 
tweeil  states  as  to  how  they  identify  a  vehi- 
cle operated  by  a  mobility-impaired  person. 
Theit  <ue  also  differences  In  eUgibllity— of- 
tenti$ies  a  handicapped  motorist  from  one 
statejcannot  park  In  the  specially  designat- 
ed parking  spaces  located  in  another  state. 
The  fituation  Is  very  confusing  not  only  for 
the  travelling  motorist  but  also  for  the  en- 
forcefnent  officer.  Section  303  of  S.  853  will 
assist  in  correcting  this  <in<»tntnft 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  98th  Congress 
passod  a  resolution  which  became  Section 
321  of  Public  Law  98-78  that  encouraged  the 
States  to  develop  a  more  uniform  system  of 
handicapped  parking.  Some  states  liave  re- 
sponded, others  have  not;  therefore,  we  feel 
it  is  imparative  that  the  100th  Congress 
rene^  its  efforts  to  have  the  states  correct 
this  Situation.  8.  853  wiU  do  Just  that.  Please 
vote  In  favor  of  this  bill  when  it  comes  to 
the  lloor  of  the  Senate  for  consideration. 
Thaiicyouv 

jStatoerely  yours. 

1  Qoaooii  H.  MANsnxLD. 

I         Aatoeiate  Executive  Director 

I  for  Oovemmcnt  Relatiom. 

Mi.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
(<ominlttee  will  accept  the  amendment 
prooosed  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

This  amendment  improves  section 
303  6f  the  NHTSA  authorization  legls- 
latico.  Section  303  represents  the  ef- 
fort! of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setu  during  committee  consideration 
of  a  853  to  establish  a  new  standard 
for  States  in  establishing  a  imiform 
system  for  handiciv>ped  parking  de- 
signM  to  enhance  the  safety  of  handi- 
capi  ed  as  weU  as  nonhandicapped  in- 


dividuala  The  bill  provides  for  the  i»- 
Buanoe  o:  lloenae  plates  and  removable 
windshield  placards  displaying  the 
"Intemati(Hial  Symbol  of  Access"  as  a 
uniform  symboL 

This  ai^iendment  adds  a  provision  to 
the  blU  ito  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Transpoijtation  to  withhold  2  percent 
of  a  Stktes  highway  safety  funds 
under  section  402  of  the  Highway  Act 
(23  UJS.C.  402).  in  instances  where  a 
State  fails  to  comply  with  the  handi- 
ci4>ped  parking  standard  established 
in  section  303  of  the  bill.  Section  303 
has  the  tun  support  of  the  committee. 
The  pro^tfsion  is  also  supported  by  the 
Paralyze^  Veterans  of  America  and 
the  Condortitim  for  Citizens  with  De- 
velopmental Disabilities. 

We  arq  all  aware  that  many  obsta- 
cles conAx>nt  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities affecting  their  ability  to  walk. 
Many  of  these  individuals  are  impeded 
in  their  efforts  to  engage  safely  in 
interstate  travel.  Over  6Vi  million  dis- 
abled inc^viduals  are  in  need  of  handi- 
capped parking  permits.  As  many  who 
have  obtained  handicapped  parking 
permits  (san  attest,  some  States  do  not 
provide  tun  reciprocity  in  honoring 
the  handicapped  parking  permits  or 
ssnnbols  relied  upon  in  other  States. 

To  mal|e  matters  worse,  some  States 
which  offer  reciprocity  are  not  always 
able  to  necognize  other  States  handi- 
capped pjirking  license  plates  because 
the  methods  employed  in  marking 
such  plates  are  not  uniform.  This 
patchwoBk  situation  results  in  fines 
for  individuals  who  are  and  should  be 
entitled  to  handicapped  parldng  per- 
mits.      \ 

S.  853  {is  designed  to  remove  these 
obstacles!  This  amendment  seeks  to 
ensure  that  our  efforts  will  be  success- 
ful. I  con^md  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
this  cause. 

Of  collide,  we  are  trying  to  get  past 
the  emlkarrassment  and  hesitation 
coming  about  whereby  a  handicapped 
citizen  can  travel  freely  like  all  the 
rest  of  our  traveling  public  in  America. 

It  is  a  well-considered  amendment 
worked  qut  on  both  sides.  The  amend- 
ment is  acceptable  to  this  side. 

I  yield  I  to  the  distinguished  ranldng 
member. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment  and  it 
is  acceptable. 

Mr.  WXICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  Senator 
KcRBY  ai  amendment  to  S.  853  to  es- 
tablish a)unlform  system  of  reciprocity 
for  handicapped  parldng  permits 
across  &1  States.  For  over  6  million 
disabled  Americans,  the  freedom  to 
travel  between  States  is  seiiou^  im- 
peded by  the  lack  of  such  a  system  of 
reclprocl  ;y. 

Currently,  a  variety  of  identifsring 
signs  ar<)  used  to  designate  parldng 
spaces  f  0  r  handicapped  persons,  which 


has  impeded  the  use  of  these  special 
parldng  apaces  for  persons  traveling 
from  outside  Jurisdictions.  An  easily 
recognisable  and  consistent  symbol  for 
identifying  vehicles  is  needed  to 
enstire  reciprocity  in  honoring  handi- 
capped paiidng  permits  from  State  to 
State.  Therefore,  the  amendment 
being  introduced  today  wiU  require  all 
States  to  adopt  the  "International 
Symbol  of  Access"  as  the  only  recog- 
nized symbol  for  the  identification  of 
vehicles  operated  by  disabled  individ- 
uals. 

This  amendment  further  allows 
States  up  to  18  months  to  comply  with 
the  reciprocity  requirement,  and, 
should  States  fail  to  do  so,  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
withhold  2  percent  of  States -highway 
safety  funding.  Further,  the  amend- 
ment prohibits  the  discriminatory 
practice  of  charging  disabled  individ- 
uals higher  fees  for  licensing  and  vehi- 
cle registration  than  are  charged  to 
nondisabled  individuals. 

Mobility  is  something  the  majority 
of  Americans  take  for  granted.  But  for 
the  disabled  citizens  of  this  counijry. 
mobility  is  too  often  a  struggle.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  those  individ- 
uals to  ensure  tluit  conflicting  State 
laws  do  not  create  additional  barriers 
to  their  mobility. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in  re- 
moving yet  another  barrier  to  the  full 
integration  of  disabled  individuals  by 
supi>orting  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  amendment  (No.  170)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  point  out  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
there  appear  to  be  a  number  of  com- 
mittee amendments  wliich  are  pending 
which  must  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendments  en  blcx:. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bl<K. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  opposition  to  the 
mileage  recording  requirements  within 
this  bill.  FraudulenUy  altering  odom- 
eters is  a  serious  problem,  but  this  re- 


quirement is  truly  swatting  at  flies 
with  a  sledgehammer. 

Section  310  of  this  bill  will  require 
all  automobile  licensing  authorities, 
whether  they  are  licensing  commis- 
sioners, probate  Judges  or  what-have- 
you.  to  record  the  mileage  of  a  vehicle 
before  they  issue  a  new  tag.  This  is  not 
Just  when  titie  to  a  car  or  truck 
changes  hands,  but  each  year.  This 
WiU  be  a  bureaucratic  nightmare,  for 
both  the  public  officials  and  for  the 
public  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  public  offi- 
cials. I  see  the  Federal  Government  re- 
quiring more  of  their  money,  time,  and 
effort.  These  Ucoising  bureaus  and 
probate  courts  run  on  very  tight  budg- 
ets. Just  the  cost  of  developing  new 
forms  and  new  computer  programs 
could  mean  the  difference  between 
black  ink  and  red  ink.  Time  will  be 
wasted  recording  the  information  and 
correcting  the  inevitable  mistakes.  It 
will  take  tremendous  effort  by  the  li- 
censing authority  to  educate  the 
public  as  to  this  new  requirement 

For  the  citizens,  I  see  inconvenience 
and  frustration  when  they  go  to  the 
court  house  to  pick  up  their  tags.  Only 
when  they  are  at  the  window  wlU 
many  find  out  that  they  cannot  get 
their  tags  unless  they  Imow  the  mile- 
age of  their  car.  I  imagine  most  people 
dont  know  their  car's  mileage  off  the 
top  of  their  head,  so  they'll  have  to 
either  go  to  the  parldng  lot  to  get  the 
mileage  or  go  home  where  the  car  is. 
What  I  think  many  people  will  do  in 
this  situation  is  simply  make  up  a 
number.  This  will  cause  tremendous 
problems  later  on  when  the  citizen 
tries  to  sell  the  car  and  totally  frus- 
trate the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 

On  top  of  all  of  this,  this  is  Just  one 
more  governmental  intrusion  into  the 
private  lives  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recognize  that 
the  fraudulent  misrepresentation  of 
the  mileage  on  a  used  car  or  truck  is  a 
real  problem.  But  the  mechanism  to 
combat  this  is  already  in  place  in  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  We  do  not  need  to  attack 
this  problem  in  such  a  heavy  handed 
fashion.  If  we  enact  this  provision  we 
will  be  placing  a  tremendous  burden  of 
frustration  and  inconvenience  on  mil- 
lions of  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFl-'lCKK.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
further  amendment  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  the 
bill  to  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  853).  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 


&8BS 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  tl«um  of 
RevretentaOvei  of  the  United  Statm  qT 
itmerlca  In  Conoreu  attenMtd.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  Authorisa- 
tion Act  of  l»8r'. 


nmanom 

8k.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "multipurpose  paswnger  vehide'' 
means  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive  power, 
other  than  a  trailer  and  a  motoreyde,  with 
a  gross  vehicle  weight  under  ten  thousand 
pounds  and  wliich  Is  «*— «g~«H  to  carry  ten 
persons  or  less  and  which  Is  ooMtrueted 
either  on  a  truck  '•*'rT*T  or  with  apectel  fea- 
tures for  occasional  off -road  operation: 

(3)  "passenger  automobile"  means  a  motor 
vehicle  with  motive  power,  except  that  the 
term  does  not  include  a  multtpurpoae  pas- 
senger vehicle,  a  motorcycle,  a  bus.  a  truck, 
or  a  trailer  designed  for  carrying  ten  per- 
sons or  leas;  and 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  tbe  Secretary  of 
Transportatl(KL 

TITLE  I— AUTHORIZATIONS  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

OKKXHAL  AUTHOKIZATIOIIS 

Sic.  101.  (a)  Section  131  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (IB  U3.C.  1409)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  strlldng  "and";  and 

(2)  by  striking  tiie  period  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ".  $SS,7S8,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  and  $55,388,000  for  flical  year  19W.". 

(b)  Section  111  of  the  Motor  Veblde  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (IS  VA.C. 
1931)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and";  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  ".  $368,000  for  fiscal  year  19M. 
and  $363,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.". 

(c)  Section  209  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1949)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and";  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  $3,301,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  and  $3,301,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.". 

(d)  Section  417  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  XS&C. 
1990g)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and";  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ".  $560,000  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $560,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.". 

OCCUPAKT  CKASH  FKOTBCnOH  PBOGXAM 

Sic.  103.  In  order  to  carry  out  a  national 
program  to  encourage  the  use  of  safety 
belts  and  passive  restraints  in  passenger 
automobiles,  as  authorised  by  section  403  of 
tiUe  23.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
may  derive  an  additional  amount  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  from  unoblimted  bal- 
ances of  funds  made  available  for  highway 
safety  programs  under  tlUe  23.  United 
States  Code.  Not  less  than  three-fourtlu  of 
the  total  of  such  amounts  shall  be  used  for 
educational  efforts  related  to  the  use  of  air- 
bags.  Of  the  funds  allocated  to  such  efforts, 
not  less  than  $5,000,000  ahall  be  used  to 
carry  out  a  program  to  demonstrate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  airbag  technology,  with  em- 
phasis on  lowest-cost  technologies.  Such 
amounts  shall  remain  available  untfl  ex- 
pended. 

TITLE  n— SIDE  IMPACT  PROTECTION 

AND  CRASHWORTHINBSS  DATA 

saw  niPACT  raoncnoM 

Sic.  301.  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after 

the  date  of  oiactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
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reUry  iluU  reopen  the  ralemaklnc  proceed- 
loc  tennimted  on  July  13,  1982.  to  linple- 
ment  VManU  Motor  Yeblde  Stfety  Stand- 
ard S14  (4»  Cnt  5T1J14).  The  Secretary 
■ball,  not  later  tban  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enaetment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  wtatrltr**  perfonnanoe  criteria  for  im- 
pioTCd  oocnpant  protection  in  side  impact: 
and 

(.t)  tawe  an  advance  notice  of  proposed 
lulemaUnc  to  extend  the  applicability  of 
mch  standard  to  multipurpose  psfnger  ve- 


AUTOMOnU  CaASHWMU'HlJIIU  OAXa 

Sk.  Ml.  Sectkn  Ml  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Infoimattai  and  CQafe  Savlnss  Act  ( 15  VB.C. 
1941)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followinr 

"(fXl)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  thirty 
d^yi  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  enter  into  appropriate  arrange- 
menU  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  cooduct  a  comprehensive  study  and 
investigation  regarding  means  of  establish- 
lag  a  method  for  calciilstlng  a  uniform  nu- 
merical rating  which  will  enable  consumers 
to  compare  meaningfully  the  crashworthl- 
ness  of  diffoent  paooiger  automobile 
models. 

"<3)  Such  study  shall  include  examination 
of  current  and  proposed  crashworthiness 
tests  and  testing  procedures  and  shall  be  di- 
rected to  determining  whether  additional 
obJecUve.  accurate  and  relevant  information 
regarding  the  ooBparative  crashworthiness 
of  different  nam  inf  i  automobUe  models 
reasooaUy  can  be  provided  to  conaimiers  by 
raeaiK  of  a  crashworthiness  rating  rule. 
Such  study  shall  indode  examination  of  at 
least  the  following  proposed  elements  of  a 
crashworthiness  rating  rule: 

"CA>  information  on  the  degree  to  which 
different  iisimii  automobQe  models  will 
protect  occupants  across  the  range  of  motor 
vehicle  crash  types  when  in  use  on  public 
roads; 

"(B)  a  repeatatde  aitd  objective  test  which 
Is  capable  of  identifying  meaningful  differ- 
ences in  the  degree  of  crash  protection  pro- 
vided occupants  by  the  vehicles  tested,  with 
respect  to  such  aspects  of  crashworthiness 
as  occupant  crash  protection  with  and  with- 
out use  of  manual  seatbelts,  fuel  system  in- 
teiplty.  and  other  relevant  aspects; 

"(C)  ratings  which  are  accurate,  simple  in 
form,  readily  understandable  and  of  benefit 
to  consumers  in  T^^'^g  informed  decisions 
in  the  purchase  of  passenger  automobiles; 

"(D)  dissemination  of  comparative  crash- 
worttdness  ratings  to  consumers  either  at 
the  time  of  Introduction  of  a  new  passenger 
automobile  model  or  very  soon  after  such 
time  of  Introduction;  and 

"(E)  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  crashworthiness  data  at  a  cost  which  Is 
reasonably  balanced  with  the  benefits  of 
such  data  to  consumers  In  mafclng  informed 
purchase  decisions. 

"(3)  Any  such  arrangement  shall  require 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  not  later 
than  nineteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  on  the  results  of 
such  study  and  InvesUgation,  together  with 
lU  recommendations.  The  Secretary  shaU, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  furnish  to 
the  Academy  upon  its  request  any  informa- 
tion which  the  Academy  considers  necessary 
to  conduct  the  investigation  and  study  re- 
quired by  this  subsectioiL 

"(4)  Within  sixty  days  after  transmittal  of 
the  report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the 


Seetvtary  shaU  initiate  a  period  (not  icmger 
than  ninety  dajrs)  for  public  comment  on 
Implementation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Hi^loo*!  Academy  of  Sciences  with  re- 
to  a  rule  promulgated  under  this  title 
estaUishing  on  objectively  based  system  for 
determining  and  publishing  accurate  com- 
parative crashworthiness  ratings  for  differ- 
ent tessenger  automobiles. 

"(1)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  close  of  the  public 
comgient  period  provided  for  in  paragraph 
(4)  ^f  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
det^mlne.  on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the 
Nat|>nal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
pu^c  comments  on  such  report,  whether 
an  Objectively  based  system  can  be  estab- 
llshsd  by  means  of  which  accurate  and  rele- 
vant information  can  be  derived  that  rea- 
sonably predicts  the  degree  to  which  differ- 
ent tnakes  and  models  of  passenger  automo- 
biles provide  protection  to  occupants 
agajiist  the  risk  of  personal  Injury  or  death 
as  tJ  result  of  motor  vehicle  accidents.  The 
Se(^tary  shall  promptly  publish  the  basis 
of  auch  determination,  and  shall  transmit 
such  determination  to  the  Congress. 

"(fXl)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  system  described  in  subsection  (f  KS)  of 
thlsi  section  can  be  established,  the  Secre- 
tary! shall,  subject  to  the  exception  provided 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  not  later 
thaf  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
meot  of  this  subsection,  promulgate  a  rule 
under  this  section  establishing  an  objective- 
ly tesed  system  for  determining  and  pub- 
lishing acc\irate  comparative  crashworthi- 
nes^  ratings  for  different  passenger  automo- 
biles. The  rule  promulgated  under  this  sub- 
sectton  shall  be  practicable  and  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  public  relevant  objective  infor- 
mation In  a  simple  and  readily  understand- 
abl<  form  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison 
among  the  various  makes  and  models  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  so  as  to  contribute 
m^iingfully  to  informed  purctiase  deci- 
sioils. 

"C2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  promulgate 
such  rule  uiUess  (A)  a  period  of  sixty  calen- 
dar days  has  passed  after  the  Secretary  has 
traasmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Sedate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
andCommerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  summary  of  the  comments  received 
during  the  period  for  public  comment  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (fX4)  of  this  section,  or 
(B)t  each  such  committee  before  the  expira- 
tios  of  such  sixty-day  period  has  transmit- 
ted! to  the  Secretary  written  notice  to  the 
effect  that  such  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  promulgation  of  such  rule. 

"Ih)  If  the  Secretary  promulgates  a  rule 
imaer  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  not 
later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  by  rule  establish  procedures  requiring 
passenger  automobUe  dealers  to  make  avail- 
able to  prospective  passenger  automobile 
purchasers  information  developed  by  the 
Secretary  and  provided  to  the  dealer  which 
coatalns  data  comparing  the  crashworthi- 
negs  of  passenger  automobiles.". 

(t))  Section  3  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (IS  n.S.C. 
19*1)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(19KA)  The  term  'passenger  automobile' 
mfans  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive  power, 
except  that  the  term  does  not  include  a 
mtltlpurpose  passenger  vehicle,  a  motorcy- 
cle, a  bus,  a  truck,  or  a  trailer  designed  for 
carrying  ten  persons  or  less. 

'  (B)  As  used  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
pi  ragraph.  the  term  'multipurpose  passen- 


ger vehi<ie'  means  a  motor  vehicle  with 
motive  pojiver,  other  than  a  trailer  and  a  mo- 
torcycle. Irith  a  gross  vehicle  weight  under 
ten  thouabnd  pounds  and  which  is  designed 
to  carry  ien  persons  or  less  and  which  is 
oonstructad  either  on  a  truck  chassis  or 
with  speoal  features  for  occasional  offroad 
operation^". 

irtTJC  m— MISCELLANEOUS 
'  PROVISIONS 

STAmARSS  COICrUAIICX 

Sac.  301  SecUon  103  of  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  lasAjoT  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1960  ( 15 
n.S.C.  13^3)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(JKl)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
schedule  for  use  in  ensuring  compliance 
with  eacti  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  [established  under  this  Act  which 
the  Secretary  determines  Is  capable  of  being 
tested.  Siich  schedtile  shall  ensure  that  each 
such  staitdard  is  the  subject  of  testing  and 
evaluatioh  on  a  regular,  rotating  basis. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subjection,  conduct  a  review  of  the 
method  Ibr  the  collection  of  daU  regarding 
accidents  related  to  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  established  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  consider  the  desirability 
of  collecttng  data  in  addition  to  that  infor- 
mation collected  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  aubsection,  and  shall  estimate  the 
costs  involved  in  the  collection  of  such  addi- 
tional data,  as  well  as  the  benefits  to  safety 
likely  to  be  derived  from  such  collection.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  benefits 
outweigh  the  costs  of  such  collection,  the 
Secretary  shall  collect  such  additional  data 
and  utilke  it  in  determining  which  motor 
vehiclesfhould  be  the  subject  of  testing  for 
compliance  with  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  established  under  this 
Act.".      I 

HrVXSTIGATION  AMD  PENALTY  PaOCEDUBXS 

Ssc.  3^.  (a)  Section  lI2(aKl>  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  (IS  U.S.C.  1401(a)(1))  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the  follow- 
ing:        I 

"The  Secretary  shall  establish  written 
guideline  and  procedures  for  conducting 
any  inspection  or  investigation  regarding 
noncompliance  with  this  title  or  any  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  issued  under  this  title. 
Such  guidelines  and  procediu-es  shall  indi- 
cate timetables  for  processing  of  such  in- 
spections and  investigations  to  ensure  that 
such  prtxxssing  occurs  in  an  expeditious 
and  thorough  manner.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  develop  criteria  and  procedures 
for  use  In  determining  when  the  results  of 
such  an  investigation  should  be  considered 
by  the  SeCTetary  to  be  the  subject  of  a  civil 
penalty  linder  section  109  of  this  title.  Noth- 
ing in  tpis  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  to  exceed 
any  time  limitation  specified  in  such  timeta- 
bles where  the  Se<n«tary  determines  that 
additioilal  time  is  necessary  for  the  process- 
ing of  iany  such  inspection  or  investiga- 
tion.". 

(b)  Section  109(a)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Mdtor  Vetiicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1398(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thflreof  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
shall  establish  procediues  for  determining 
the  manner  in  which,  and  the  time  within 
which,  a  determination  should  be  made  re- 
garding whether  a  civil  penalty  should  be 
imposed  under  this  section.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the 
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ability  of  the  Secretary  to  exceed  any  time 
limitation  specified  for  making  any  such  de- 
termination where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  additional  time  Is  necessary  for  wn^^ttiy 
a  determination  regarding  whether  a  dvil 
penalty  should  be  imposed  under  this  sec- 
Uon.". 

IXAPnC  SAPKTT  roa  RAHDICAPPXD  mPlVlPDAtS 

Sac.  303.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  a  number  of  States  fail  to  recognize 
the  symbols  of  other  States  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  motor  vehicles  transporting  indi- 
viduals with  handicaps  that  limit  or  Impair 
the  ability  to  walk;  and 

(3)  the  failure  to  recognize  such  symbols 
increases  the  likelihood  that  such  individ- 
uals vrill  be  involved  in  traffic  accident  inci- 
dents resulting  in  injury  or  death,  posing  a 
threat  to  the  safety  of  such  individuals  as 
well  as  the  safety  of  the  operators  of  motor 
vehicles  and  others. 

(bK  1)  Section  403  of  UUe  33,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(3KA)  After  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Admlnistratkm  Authorization  Act  of 
1987.  the  Secretary  shall  not  i4>prove  any 
State  hl^way  safety  program  under  this 
section  which  does  not  provide  for  the  im- 
plementation of  a  uniform  system  for 
handicaived  paiiting  designed  to  enhance 
the  safety  of  handicapped  and  nonhandi- 
capped  individuals. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
uniform  system  for  handlcapi>ed  parking  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  safety  of  handi- 
capped and  nonhandicapped  individuals  is  a 
system  which— 

"(1)  adopts  the  International  Symbol  of 
Access  (as  adopted  by  Rehabilitation  Inter- 
national in  1969  at  its  11th  World  C:k>ngre8s 
on  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled)  as  the 
only  recognized  symbol  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  vehicles  used  for  transporting  indi- 
viduals with  handicaps  which  limit  or 
impair  the  ability  to  walk; 

"(ii)  provides  for  the  issuance  of  license 
plates  displaying  the  International  Symbol 
of  Access  for  vehicles  which  will  be  used  to 
transport  individuals  with  handicaps  which 
limit  or  impair  the  ability  to  walk,  under  cri- 
teria determined  by  the  State: 

"(ill)  provides  for  the  issuance  of  remov- 
able windshield  placards  (displaying  the 
International  Symbol  of  Access)  to  individ- 
uals with  handicaps  which  limit  or  impair 
the  ability  to  walk,  under  criteria  deter- 
mined by  the  State; 

"(iv)  provides  that  fees  charged  for  the  li- 
censing or  registration  of  a  vehicle  used  to 
transport  such  individuals  with  handicaps 
do  not  exceed  fees  charged  for  the  licensing 
or  registration  of  other  similar  vehicles  op- 
erated in  the  State;  and 

"(V)  for  purposes  of  easy  access  parking, 
recognizes  licenses  and  placards  displaying 
the  International  Symbol  of  Access  which 
have  been  issued  by  other  States  and  coim- 
tries.". 

(2)  Section  403(c)  of  tlUe  33.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  ",  as  appropriate"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears the  following:  ",  except  that  in  the 
case  of  a  failure  to  obtain  approval  of  or  im- 
plement a  highway  safety  program  because 
of  noncompliance  with  subsection  (bK3), 
such  funds  shall  be  reduced  by  amounts 
equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  amounts  that 
would  otherwise  be  apportioned  to  the  State 
under  this  section,  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  approves  such  program  or  deter- 
mines that  the  State  is  implementing  an  ap- 
proved program,  as  appropriate". 


(e)  Begliming  not  later  than  twenty-four 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  »«tiii«iiy  evaluate 
compliance  by  the  States  with  the  smend- 
ments  made  by  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  an  axmual  report 
regarding  such  evaluation. 

miLTiPUBPOsx  PAsaaitaia  vaaicu  satbtt 
Sac.  304.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  popularity  of  multipurpose  passen- 
ger   vehicles    has    increased    during    this 
decade;  and 

(3)  the  safety  of  iwwngem  In  multipur- 
pose passenger  vehicles  has  been  compro- 
mised by  the  faUure  to  apply  to  them  the 
Federal  motor  vehide  safety  standards  ap- 
plicable to  psssrngfr  automobllea. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  initiate  (not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act)  and  complete  (not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act)  a  rulemaking  to  revise,  where 
appropriate,  in  accordance  with  the  applica- 
ble provisions  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  (15  UJB.C. 
1381  et  seq.),  including  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon  103(a)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1393(a)) 
requiring  that  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  be  practicable,  meet  the  need  for 
motor  vehicle  safety,  and  be  stated  in  objec- 
tive terms— 

(1)  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stand- 
ard 316  to  provide  mtnimnm  roof  cnish  re- 
sistance standards  for  multipurpose  passen- 
ger vehicles; 

(3)  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stand- 
ard M3  to  provide  for  head  restraints  for 
multipurpose  passenger  vehicles; 

(3)  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stand- 
ard 108  to  provide  for  a  single,  high-mount- 
ed stoplamp  on  multipurpose  pasMnger  ve- 
hl(des;and 

(4)  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stand- 
ard 308  to  extend  the  requirements  of  out- 
lioard  front  seat  passive  restraint  occupant 
protection  systems  to  multipurpose  passen- 
ger vehicles. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  (15  V&.C.  1381  et  seq.).  initiate  (not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  and  complete  (not  later 
than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  a  rulemaUng  to  review 
the  system  of  classification  of  vehicles  with 
a  gross  vehide  weight  imder  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  determine  if  such  vehides  should 
be  reclassified. 

RXAS  BKATBKLTS 

Sac.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  provisions  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehide  Safety 
Act  of  1966  (IS  UJS.C.  1381  et  seq.),  initiate 
(not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act)  and  complete  (within 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  erutctment 
of  this  Act)  a  rulemaking  to  amend  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  308  to  pro- 
vide that  the  outboard  rear  seat  passengers 
of  one-half  of  all  passenger  automobOes 
manufactured  by  each  manufacturer  after 
September  1, 1989,  shall  have  lap  and  shoul- 
der seatbelt  protection,  and  that  the  out- 
board rear  seat  passengers  of  all  such  auto- 
mobOes manufacttu«d  after  September  1, 
1990,  shall  have  lap  and  shoulder  seatbelt 
protection. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appnniriated  under 
section  309  of  the  Motor  Vehide  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.8.C.  1949) 


in  flM»l  years  1988  and  1989  shan  be  uti- 
lized to  illssi  mliisli  Inf ormatioD  to  ooosum- 
ers  regarding  the  manner  in  which  passen- 
ger automobiles  may  be  retrofltted  with  lap 
and  shoulder  rear  seatbdts. 


caaxmcATicw  or  i 

Sac.  306.  The  Motor  Vehide  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  (IS  U.&C.  1901  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  103 
the  following: 

"DISCLOSX7U  OP  BUMFB  IMPaCT  CAPABIUTT 

"Sac.  102A.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  im>- 
mulgate.  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  a  regulation  «»*f*'f«^Mng  pas- 
senger motor  vehide  bimiper  system  label- 
ing requirements.  Such  regulation  shall 
apply  to  passenger  motor  vehides  manufao- 
tiued  for  model  years  beginning  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
such  regulation  is  promulgated,  as  provided 
in  subsection  (cK3)  of  this  section. 

"(bxi)  The  regulation  required  to  be  pro- 
mulgated in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  provide  that,  before  any  iiaaiiim  i 
motor  vehide  is  offered  for  sale,  the  manu- 
facturer shall  affix  a  label  to  such  vehide, 
in  a  format  prescribed  in  such  regulation, 
diadosing  an  impact  speed  at  which  the 
manufacturer  represents  that  the  vehide 
meets  the  applicable  damage  criteria. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'applicable  damage  criteria'  means  the 
damage  criteria  applicable  under  section 
581.6(c)  of  titie  49.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (as  in  effect  on  October  1. 1984). 

"(cKl)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  proposed  initial  regulation  under  this 
section. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days  after  such  date  of  enactment,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promulgate  a  final  initial  regu- 
lation under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  allow  a  manufac- 
turer to  c(»nply  with  the  i«t»»»ng  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  by 
permitting  such  manufacturer  to  make  the 
bumper  system  impact  q>eed  disdosure  re- 
quired in  8ubsecti(m  (b)  of  this  section  on 
the  label  required  by  section  506  of  this  Act 
or  section  3  of  the  Automobile  Iitformation 
Disclosure  Act  (15  V&.C.  1333). 

"(e)  The  regulation  promulgated  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  provide 
that  the  information  diadosed  under  this 
secticm  be  provided  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
beginning  of  the  model  year  for  the  modd 
involved.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  receiv- 
ing such  information,  the  Secretary  shall 
furnish  and  distribute  to  the  public  such  in- 
formation in  a  simple  and  readily  under- 
standable form  in  order  to  facilitate  com- 
parison among  the  various  types  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehides.  The  Secretary  may  by 
rule  require  automobUe  dealers  to  distribute 
to  prospective  purchasers  any  information 
compiled  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(f)  For  punxMes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'passenger  motor  vehide'  means  any  motor 
vehicle  to  which  the  standard  under  part 
581  of  titie  49,  Ck>de  of  Federal  Regulations. 
is  applicable.". 

STATE  MOTOB  VEHICLB  SATETT  DrSPBCIIOII 
PaOGBAMS 

Sac.  307.  Part  A  of  titie  HI  of  the  Motor 
Vehide  Information  and  Oxt  Savings  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1961  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
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"aac  MM.  (a)  The  SacreUry  ahaU.  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
^l>%  aMtl^Wi  enter  Into  appropriate  arrange- 
jumttM  wtth  the  Natloaal  Academy  of  Sd- 
ftiw  to  CTty^««t  a  atudy  of  the  etf ecUveneaa 
of  state  motor  ytlbkiit  safety  inapection  pro- 
gnma  In — 

"(1)  radudnc  highway  aoddenta  that 
result  In  injuries  and  deaths:  and 

"(3)  llmlttnc  the  nimiber  of  defective  or 
unsafe  motor  vdilclea  on  the  highways. 

"(bXl)  The  study  shall  Include  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  tanplemeotation.  Inapection  crite- 
ria, rwrt^^"*'.  budgeting,  and  enforcement 
of  aU  types  of  State  aaotor  vehicle  inspec- 
tion i»«grams  or  periodic  motor  vehicle  in- 
spection programs.  Including  inspections  of 
motor  vehkde  brakes,  glass,  steering,  sus- 
pension, and  tires. 

"(2)  If  warranted  by  the  study,  the  Na- 
tional luew^'^y  at  Sciences  shall  develop 
and  sutamtt  to  the  Congress  recommenda- 
tions for  an  effective  and  efficient  SUte 
motor  vehicle  safety  inspection  program. 

"(c)  The  study  shall  also  consider  the  fea- 
sibility of  use  by  States  of  private  organiza- 
tloos  to  conduct  motor  vehicle  safety  inspec- 
tion programs  and  of  combining  safety  and 
emission  Inspection  programs. 

"(d)  Appropriate  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  orgiuilBatlonB.  including  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  affected  industries 
and  r'^nm^wfr  organisations.  State  and  local 
officials,  and  the  motor  vehicle  insurance 
industry  should  be  ccnuulted  in  conducting 
the  study  required  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds 
and  when  the  arrangements  with  the  Na- 
tkmal  Academy  of  Sdoioes  are  completed, 
the  study  requbed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
completed  and  transmitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives within  nineteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.". 

■aCAIX  or  CBTAIH  MOTOR  VIHICLKS 

Sk.  308.  (a)  Section  153  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1M8  (15  U&C.  1413)  is  amended  by  adding 
.  at  the  end  the  f ollowlnr 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  no- 
tification sent  by  a  manufacturer  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  has  not  re- 
sulted in  an  adequate  number  of  vehicles  or 
Itons  of  equipment  being  returned  for 
remedy,  the  Secretary  may  direct  the  manu- 
facturer to  send  a  second  notification  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe. 

"(eXl)  Any  lessor  who  receives  a  notifica- 
tion required  by  section  151  or  152  pertain- 
ing to  any  leased  motor  vehicle  shall  send  a 
copy  of  such  notice  to  the  lessee  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'leased  motor  vehicle'  means  any 
motor  vehicle  which  Is  leased  to  a  person  for 
a  term  of  at  least  four  months  by  a  lessor 
who  has  leased  five  or  more  vehldes  in  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  no- 
tification.". 

(b)  SecUon  164  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1M6  (15 
UAC.  1414)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(d)  If  notification  is  required  imder  sec- 
tion 151  or  by  an  wder  under  section  lS2(b) 
and  has  been  furnished  by  the  manufactur- 
er to  a  dealer  of  motor  vehicles  with  respect 


uunaiom       to  afy  new  motw  vehicle  or  new  Item  of  re- 

ent  equipment  in  the  dealer's  possw 

,  the  time  of  notification  which  falls 

iply  wtth  an  applicable  Federal  motor 

t  safety  standard  or  contains  a  defect 

relates  to  motor  vehicle  safety,  such 

,  '  may  sell  or  lease  such  motor  vehicle 

or  i|em  of  replacement  equipment  only  if— 

"(1)  the  defect  or  failure  to  comply  has 

been  remedied  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 

tlonjbef  ore  delivery  under  such  sale  or  lease: 

or    ; 

"(|)  in  the  case  of  notification  required  by 
an  order  under  section  152(b),  enforcement 
of  (he  order  has  been  restrained  in  an 
action  to  which  section  155(a)  applies  or 
such  order  has  been  set  aside  in  such  an 
acU^n. 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strufed  to  prohibit  any  dealer  from  offering 
for  sale  or  lease  such  vehicle  or  item  of 
equfcjment.". 

STUDT  OP  DARKXHKD  WHnMWS 

S4c.  309.  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tioi»a  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  use  of 
dulened  windshields  and  window  glass  in 
passenger  auUmiobiles.  In  particular,  the 
stu4y  shaU  consider  the  effects  of  such  use 
on  (he  safe  operation  of  passenger  automo- 
blleft,  as  weU  as  on  the  hazards  from  such 
use  to  the  safety  of  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. In  conductbig  such  study,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consult  with  appropriate  indus- 
try represenUtlves  and  with  officials  of  law 
enffrcemmt  departments  and  agencies.  The 
ktor  shall  submit  the  results  of 
suc|i  study  to  the  C^ommlttees  on  Com- 
melce.  Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Sente  and  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
Hofse  of  Representatives  not  later  than  six 
moiths  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 


ODOmTKR  MODinCATIOIf 


Act^ 

S^.  310.  (a)  Section  408(d)  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
(15,U.S.C.  1988(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
thelend  the  f  ollowlnr 

"<3)  No  registration  card  may  be  issued  in 
any  State  for  any  motor  vehicle  unless  the 
application  for  such  registration  card  con- 
tains the  information  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  (1)  and  (2),  determined  as  of  the  date  on 
which  such  application  is  submitted.  Each 
Statte  shall  iwatntain  such  information,  to- 
gether with  the  vehicle  identification 
number  for  the  motor  vehicle  to  which  such 
Information  pertains,  for  a  period  of  five 
years  after  the  information  is  received  by 
thS  SUte. 

'1(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such 
rules  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  print- 
ing of  mileage  information  that  is  false,  mis- 
lesiding  or  inacciu^te.  To  prevent  falsiflca- 
tion  or  alteration  of  the  mileage  informa- 
tioKi  required  to  be  disclosed  by  a  transferee 
in  Accordance  with  paragraph  (2).  the  Secre- 
ta^  shall  prranulgate  such  rules  as  may  be 
ne^asary  regarding  the  specific  form  to  be 
usM  on  any  title  for  cmnpllance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragn«>h  (2KAXill).  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  rules 
regarding  the  actions  to  be  taken  by  States 
wiih  respect  to  the  unauthorized  alteration 
of  titles  for  motor  vehicles  and  other  docu- 
ments on  which  odometer  information  is  re- 
qiiired  to  be  recorded  or  maintained.". 

|b)  SecUon  408(fK2)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
idTormation  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (IS  UJELC. 
l4B8(fK3))  is  amended  to  read  as  followa: 

''(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  such 
alternate  motor  vehicle  mileage  disclosure 
muirements  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 


mines th«t  the  alternate  method  for  making 
such  disclosure  is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  abbsectlons  (d)  and  (e).". 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  krote  by  which  the  biU  was 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  9n  the  table. 
The  n(otion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

:OYNIHAN.    Mr.    President, 

.  Senate  approved  S.  853.  a  2- 

luthorization  of  the  National 

Traffic  Safety  Admlnistrar 

1 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  debate  on 
the  hlgl^way  provisions  of  the  Surface 
Transpclrtation  and  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion As^stance  Act  of  1987.  the  issue 
of  highly  safety  came  up  repeatedly, 
most  specifically  of  course,  with  re- 
spect tot  the  effect  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  raising  the  speed  limit  on 
rural  sections  of  the  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highway  System.  First  as 
floor  manager  of  the  biU,  and  later  as 
chairman  of  the  conference  I  tiad  oc- 
casion, lust  as  repeatedly,  to  note  the 
seemin^y  complete  absence  from  our 
discussions  of  any  material,  any  coun- 
sel, any  presence  even  of  the  National 
Highww  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion. Ac  one  point  in  the  conferen(%  I 
describ^  tills  as  a  "reckless  disregard" 
of  dutyj 

It  happens  I  was  involved  in  the 
early  consideration  of  highway  safety 
issues  iii  the  Kennedy  administration 
wtilch  inore  or  less  led  to  the  estab- 
lishmeit  of  NHTSA  in  the  Johnson 
adminii  tration  that  f oUowed.  The  first 
head  o'  the  administration.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Haddon.  Jr.,  was  a  physician,  sci- 
entistt^d  administrator  of  great  abili- 
ty. He  twas  more:  a  public  servant  of 
iron  initegrity  and  unflinching  cour- 
age. Where  duty  pointed,  he  followed. 
Duty  pointed  to  our  deliberations 
and  numy  hours  and  days  of  work,  but 
the  NiMtional  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Admii^tration  chose  to  avoid  its  duty 
to  presjent  such  facts  as  were  at  hand 
or  could  be  had. 

Now  once  again  we  have  a  highway 
program,  and  one  of  its  added  features 
is  the^ght  of  the  States  to  raise  to  65 
miles  per  hour  the  speed  limit  on  rural 
sectionti  of  the  Interstate  System.  This 
demands  our  attention.  Both  ours  and 
that  ot  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  which  has 
shown  no  great  interest  in  the  effect 
this  cl^ange  might  have.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  ^hat  the  effects  of  the  increased 
speed  limits  now  being  enacted  by  the 
States  wOl  have  on  speeds,  collisions, 
injuri^  or  fatalities. 

We  '  rill  be  hearing  more  about  the 
speed  fimlt  in  the  years  to  come.  Some 
will  wlint  it  to  be  raised  on  all  high- 
wasrs.  fiome  will  want  to  restore  the  55- 
mile-p  sr-hour  limit.  If  we  are  ever  to 
have    b  rational  debate  about  such 


matteiB,  NHTSA  and  the  States  must 


begin  gathering  the  data  now  so  that 
in  due  time  a  comprehensive  study 

might  be  <»mpiled.     

I  for  one  expect  NHTSA  to  fulfill 
the  mission  it  was  given  in  1966:  to 
promote  highway  safety.  To  do  so. 
NHTSA  has  a  responsibility  to  collect 
data,  and  to  present  the  facts  to  Con- 
gress and  the  public. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Itlr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  indicat- 
ed on  yesterday  that  the  Senate  will 
proceed  today  to  the  consideration  of 
nominations  on  the  Exe(nitive  Calen- 
dar. The  Raphe!  nomination  has  been 
on  the  (»Jendar  since  February  24.  and 
a(xording  to  my  count,  that  would  be  2 
months  today.  The  other  two  nomina- 
tions. Melissa  Wells  and  Trusten 
Crigler,  have  not  been  on  the  calendar 
that  long.  They  have  been  on  since 
March  31. 

I  have  given  ample  notice  that  the 
Senate  would  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Ebcecutive  Calendar. 
There  are  some  Senators  who  have  to 
leave  by  fairly  early  afternoon,  and  I 
think  we  will  assist  the  (^nvenlence  of 
all  Senators  If  we  can  move  ciuickly  to 
pr(x:eed  with  the  work  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  So  I  will  now  put  in  a 
quonmi  call,  but  I  will  expect  to  go  to 
the  Executive  Calendar  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  intention  to  go  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Arnold  Lewis  Raphel,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  Ameri(»i  to  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Paldstan. 

That  nomination  has  been  on  the 
calendar  2  months  as  of  today.  I  xin- 
derstand  that  there  is  a  Member  who, 
wishes  to  talk  to  Mr.  Raphel. 

It  would  be  my  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Raphel  get  up  to  the  Capitol  post 
haste  and  perhaps  get  a  police  es(»rt 
to  get  him  here.  If  that  Senator  wants 
to  talk  with  him  the  gentleman  should 
be  interested  in  talking  with  the  Sena- 
tor because  I  would  hope  we  would  not 
have  to  wait  to  the  week  after  next  to 
go  forward  with  that  nomination. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Trusten  Frank  Crigler  of  Virginia. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  indicate  with  ref- 
erence to  the  first  nomination  referred 
to  that  Senator  Humfhrxt  is  Just  back 
from  Pakistan.  He  spent  about.  I 
thinlt.  10  days  in  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan,  and  he  does  have  some 
policy  questions  he  wishes  to  discuss 
with  Mr.  Raphel  and  is  trying  to 
locate  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  indicated  a  willingness 
to  help  the  Senator  to  arrange  the  ap- 
pointment if  the  Senator  wishes  me  to. 
and  I  also  would  urge  the  nominee  to 
arrange  his  schedule  to  meet  with  the 
Senator  as  soon  as  possible,  hopefully 
this  morning. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  wiU  jrield  so  that  I  might 
respond,  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
consideration.  I  do  ask  the  vote  on  the 
confirmation  be  deferred  a  little  while 
longer. 

As  the  minority  leader  pointed  out.  I 
have  just  returned  from  Pakistan.  I 
met  twice  with  President  Zia,  once 
with  Prime  Minister  Jimejo  and  had 
meetings  with  other  officials  about 
the  Afghanistan  issue,  the  nuclear 
issue,  and  the  AWACS  issue. 

While  these  things  are  fresh  in  mind 
I  would  certainly  like  to  speak  with 
the  nominee.  The  post  of  Ambassador 
to  Pakistan  is  a  particularly  critical 
post  and  I  wish  to  have  that  opportu- 
nity. 

May  I  say  also,  in  addition,  that  if 
there  is  some  question,  apparently,  as 
I  understand  It.  about  whether  the 
nominee  as  required  by  law  paid 
income  taxes  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia—I am  not  prepared  to  say  the 
nominee  is  in  violation  of  the  law  or  is 
consistent  with  the  law,  but  there  is 
some  question  on  that  point  which  I 
understand  has  not  been  settled  yet — I 
do  not  think  the  Senate  should  be  in  a 
position  where  it  is  required  to  con- 
firm or  deny  confirmation  to  someone 
while  a  matter  of  that  kind  is  pending. 
All  citizens  have  the  duty  where  re- 
quired to  pay  their  taxes.  I  think  that 
matter  needs  to  be  clarified. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  such 
matter  should  be  clarified.  I  would 
have  to  say.  however,  that  Senators 
have  had  2  months  in  which  to  clarify 
at  least  some  of  these  questions. 

I  should  think  with  respect  to  any 
question  regarding  the  payment  of 
income  taxes  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, it  should  not  require  any  longer 
than  2  months  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  nominee  has  paid  his  taxes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  respond  to  the  majority  leader 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  The  difficulty  in  my 
opinion  has  been  on  the  side  of  the 
nominee  and  State  Department.  They 


have  not  been  overly  cooperative  in 
providing  the  answers  to  a  number  of 
Senators  who  are  concerned  about  var- 
ious issues  in  connection  with  this 
nomination. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that 
as  for  this  Senator,  it  is  not  my  intent 
to  unduly  delay  this  nomination  fur- 
ther. 

But  I  would  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  the  nominee  for  a 
frank  discussion  of  the  issues.  I  may  or 
may  not  vote  for  liim  after  that  It  Is 
not  my  intent  to  delay  this,  with  the 
proviso  that  I  do  thinlt.  in  my  opinion, 
we  need  to  get  an  answer,  (me  way  or 
the  other,  on  this  tax  business  before 
the  Senate  is  asked  to  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  we  should  have  an 
answer.  We  should  be  able  to  get  that 
answer  today.  I  am  interested  In  that, 
also.  I  would  be  interested  in  the 
answer,  likewise. 

On  Monday,  we  will  not  have  any 
votes.  I  am  committed  to  have  no  roll- 
call  votes  on  Monday.  Next  week,  we 
will  have  the  budget  resolution  before 
the  Senate.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  Mr.  Raphel,  this  might 
wait  imtil  the  week  after  next  or  it 
might  not.  But  I  hope  we  could  get 
these  answers  reasonably  early  tcxiay. 

If  the  Senator  would  let  me  know, 
through  the  Republican  leader,  as  to 
what  the  situation  is  following  this 
coll(xiuy— I  imagine  the  people  over  at 
the  State  Department  have  television 
sets,  do  they  not?  I  wonder  if  they 
watch  C-SPAN? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  they  are 
timed  In  to  Howdy  Dcxxiy.  Maybe  a 
telephone  call  could  get  them  to 
change  their  channel. 

Mr.  PELL.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  second  on  this,  we  made  sure  Mr. 
Raphel  was  informed  and  the  State 
Department  was  informed  So  we  hope 
he  will  be  up  here  in  a  few  minutes  so 
that  It  would  permit  the  conversation 
you  mentioned  to  take  place. 

In  addition,  on  the  question  of  the 
income  tax  in  the  District  of  Coltmi- 
bia,  it  is  something  I  think  we  could 
settle  within  the  next  really  matter  of 
minutes,  not  hours.  We  are  seeking  to 
do  that  with  the  hope  that  we  could 
get  such  a  vote  before  Members  have 
their  Friday  exodus. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  say  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  cer- 
tainly knows  how  to  get  the  attention 
of  the  State  Department.  I  expect  a 
courier  to  come  running  to  the  Cham- 
ber to  say  the  Senator  has  a  telephone 
call  waiting. 

I  thank  the  Republican  leader  and  I 
thank  Mr.  Pell. 
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NOmRATIOll  OF  TRX78TEN 
WRAKK  dUOLER.  OF  VmOIN- 
lA.  TO  BB  AMBASSADOR  EX- 
ntAORDINART  AMD  PLEWIFO- 
TKRTIART  OF  THE  UNITED 
8TATBB  OF  AMERICA  TO  TOE 
SOMALI  DEMOCRATIC  REPUB- 
LIC 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  hu  the 
other  nomlnatkin  been  placed  before 
the  Senate? 

The  FREBIDINa  OFFICER.  It  is 
cairently  pending. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  mAjoritgr  leader? 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  m>ort  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Tbe  urisUnt  legiilattve  clerk  remd  the 
Domtnatlon  of  Traitcn  Ftank  Crlgler.  of 
Vtrtinla*  to  be  Oiiilwirtnr  Extraordinary 
and  Ftanipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Somali  Democratic  Repub- 
Ue. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  nomlnatlan. 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  that  there  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  this 
nomination. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  support 

the  request  of  the  Senator.    

The    FRESIDINO    OFFICER.     Is 
thoe  a  sufficient  second? 
There  Is  asuffident  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  is  on 
the  Senate  floor,  there  are  some  Mem- 
bers who  are  tied  up  in  committee 
meetings  and  vpointments  and  scnne 
of  whom  are  off  the  Hill.  I  wonder  if 
we  should  set  a  time  to  vote  so  Sena- 
tors would  have  ample  warning. 

Mr.  Ftesldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  occur  at  11  o'clock 
this  morning  on  the  nomination. 

The     FRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objectifm? 
Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  favorably 
reported  Mr.  Crigler's  nomination  by  a 
16  to  3  vote  on  March  31.  Mr.  Crlgler, 
who  is  a  career  foreign  service  officer, 
has   had    a   long   and   distingiiished 
career.  He  has  served  in  several  Afri- 
can posts  including  Zaire,  Oabcm.  and 
Rwanda.  I  believe  that  he  is  well  quali- 
fied to  be  our  ambassador  to  Somalia, 
a  post  which  has  been  vacant  for  some 
time  and  an  exceedingly  difficult  post. 
We  all  recall  how,  a  few  years  ago, 
fjomaH^  was  considered  in  the  Com- 
munist bloc  imder  the  Soviet's  influ- 
ence. And  that  was  really  the  reason, 
the  excuse,  that  was  used  at  the  time 
for  building  up  the  military  base  at 
Diego  Garcia.   Since   that  time,   the 
Government  of  Somalia  has  reversed 
its  course  and  Is  now  on  our  side  of  the 
fence,    and    we    find    they    sort    of 
changed  places  with  Ethiopia  in  this 
regard.  So  this  post  is  an  important 
one. 


Mr.  Criider,  I  think,  can  do  the  Job 
and  can  keep  that  country— if  any 
n  can  be  said  to  do  this— can  help 
that  country  in  the  free  world 
I  very  much  hope  that  my  col- 
will  support  his  nomination. 
BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

absence  of  a  quorum^ 

e  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
ab^nce  of  a  quorum  is  noted.  The 
de^  will  call  the  roU. 

le  assistant  legislative  cleik  pro- 
led  to  call  the  rolL 

PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ungnimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tha  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

'Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
oufobjectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 

piling  business? 

"^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
th«  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  vote  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Trfsten  Crlgler.  The  question  is.  Will 
th4  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the 
noioination  of  Trusten  Frank  Crlgler, 
of  iHrginia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
ted  States  of  America  to  the 
Democratic  Republic?  On  this 
ion.  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ired  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
le  legislative  derk  called  the  roll. 
CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiADf],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Zhm.  Bihgamah].  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kalisas  [Mr.  Bdmpkbs],  the  Senator 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bitsdick], 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
Gout],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
tts  [Mr.  Kkhhedt],  the  Senator 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sahtoro], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SiKONl  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announced  that  the 
S9iator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bohs], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Oarh], 
th^  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm], 
th;  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch], 
ths  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
M  K^Ain],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
MK:^urb].  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma IMi.  NiCKUSl,  the  Senator  from 
Oiegon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the 
S<  nator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stat- 
r«  SD],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Si  EVKHS],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[1  [r.  Symms]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Si  XLBT).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

rhe  result  was  announced— yeas  65, 
ni  ys  14,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  81  Ex.] 
YEAS— 85 
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Aduns 
Attnstrons 
Baucus 
B<  ntsen 
Bt  ren 
BiuUey 
B\  nux 


Byrd 

Chmfee 

ChOes 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cruuton 

D'Amato 


Danforth 

Daachle 

DeCondnl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Durenbercer 

Evans 
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Kxoo 

Kerry 

Reid 

Vora 

lAutenberc 

Rle^ 
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So  th^  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  EnTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
recon;Mer  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination_hiros  confirmed. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  |on  the  table. 

The  ttiotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  ^>. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  immediate- 
ly noUiied  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  discus- 
sions ate  now  going  on  as  to  whether 
or  not  Ve  will  proceed  to  another  nom- 
ination! 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  qubrum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

YRD.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
ous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obKctlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU  not 
call  upj  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Raphel 
today.  I  understand  he  is  on  a  plane 
on  the  way  to  attending  a  graduation 
of  one  of  his  children.  This  matter  will 
go  over  until  Monday. 

The  question  about  the  income  tax 
made  by  a  Senator  or  Senators  can  be 
determined  surely  within  the  next  2 
days.  I  would  suggest  that  Senators  be 
prepared  to  go  to  the  nomination  one 
day  negct  week. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  ^YRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  the  State  Department  is  set- 
ting up  an  appointment  for  me  with 
the  nc  mlnee  on  Tuesday. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  Then  the  Re- 
publican leader  and  I  will  be  discussing 
this  matter. 

The  other  nomination  on  the  calen- 
dar WiU  not  be  called  up  today.  There 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bfr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
retiu-n  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  10  minutes 
and  that  Senators  may  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  be  proceeding  on  Monday 
to  deal  with  the  budget  resolution. 
There  are  several  resolutions  on  the 
calendar  that  have  been  reported  out 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  on 
Monday  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  these  matters.  There 
will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on  Monday.  I, 
of  course,  alwajrs  leave  open  the  possi- 
bility that  there  could  be  a  rollcall 
vote  in  order  to  assure  the  attendance 
of  Senators.  I  would  not  want  to  see 
any  other  rollcall  votes  occur,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  there  never,  never  wiU 
tie  a  rollcall  vote  on  Mondays.  So  I 
have  to  cover  both,  flanks  in  that 
regard. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  early  and  late 
on  days  next  week  in  dealing  with 
budget  matters.  When  I  say  early,  I 
mean  9  o'clock,  probably.  When  I  say 
late,  I  mean  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
give  or  take.  I  would  not  want  to  say 
we  would  not  go  to  8. 1  would  not  want 
to  say  we  wiU  go  to  7.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  9  to  7  is  a  10-hour  day,  and  a 
pretty  long  day. 

There  is  a  50-hour  limitation  on  the 
budget  resolution.  Senators  should  an- 
ticipate reasonably  long  days  next 
week  and  rollcall  votes  early  and  late. 

One  cannot  predict  when  a  rollcall 
vote  will  occur  in  this  situation  now 
that  we  are  heading  toward.  Votes 
may  come  early.  They  may  be  impre- 
dictable.  They  may  be  unavoidable. 
And  they  may  occur  late  in  the  day. 
By  late,  as  I  say,  circa  7  or  8  o'clock.  I 
do  not  expect  the  Senate  to  be  in  to  10 
o'clock  or  11  in  the  evenings. 

I  should  also  say  that  in  the  situa- 
tion that  we  are  confronting  with  the 
budget  resolution.  Senators  should  be 
prepared  to  be  here— not  only  should 
they   be   prepared   to   be   here   next 


Friday,  but  they  ought  to  be  here  next 
Friday.  It  may  be  that  by  Friday,  the 
Senate  will  be  nearing  the  close  of  its 
work  on  the  budget  resolution. 

That  being  the  case,  I  would  expect 
rollcall  votes  on  Friday  and  I  cannot 
assure  Senators  that  such  rollcaU 
votes  will  be  completed  by  1  o'clock  or 
2  o'clock  or  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
On  the  following  Monday  there  will  be 
no  rollcall  votes. 

So  Senators  should  look  at  the  pic- 
ture as  it  is  and  not  Just  see  it  through 
a  glass  darkly,  as  Paul,  the  Apostle, 
said. 

This  is  a  major  matter.  Rollcall 
votes  will  occur  and  I  want  to  say 
again  that  next  Friday,  if  we  have  not 
completed  the  budget  resolution 
liefore  next  Friday,  we  will  be  on  it 
next  Friday.  There  is  no  assurance  we 
wiU  be  out  of  here  by  1  o'clock,  2 
o'clock.  3  o'clock.  4  o'clock,  5  o'clock, 
on  next  Friday.  These  will  be  impor- 
tant rollcall  votes  and  they  could  be 
very  close  rollcall  votes. 

So  I  urge  Senators  to  be  well  pre- 
pared, having  been  forewarned. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
for  his  good  work  on  the  nomination 
that  has  been  disposed  of. 


RECESS  FOR  10  MINUTES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  while  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  a  Senator  on  the  floor,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  10  min- 
utes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:40  a.m.,  recessed  until 
11:50  a.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Shelby). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Cludr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 


NURSING  HOME  RESIDENTS 
DAY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  over 
IVk  million  Americans  reside  in  nurs- 
ing homes.  Nearly  5  percent  of  persons 
over  65  and  over  20  percent  of  those 
over  the  age  of  85  are  residents  of 
nursing  homes.  Given  these  numbers, 
it  is  appropriate  that  today  has  been 
designated  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day." 

Those  who  live  in  nursing  homes 
represent  an  increasingly  sicker  and 
more  frail  population.  They  do  not  ask 
for  our  pity,  but  rather  for  our  re- 
spect. It  may  seem  to  some  as  incon- 
gruous to  view  residents  of  nursing 
homes  as  heroic,  yet  many  are  Just 
that.  Persons  residing  in  nursing 
homes  often  have  severe  functional 
limitations  that  would  test  the  cour- 
age of  all  of  us  to  the  limit. 

A  significant  number  of  niuning 
homes  in  Maine,  as  in  other  parts  of 


the  country,  have  demonstrated  that 
nursing  homes  can  offer  a  caring.  stu>- 
portive  environment.  However,  there 
are  still  too  many  nursing  homes  that 
do  not  do  so.  The  more  responsible 
nursing  home  owners  and  administra- 
tors are  aware  of  the  problems  and  are 
supportive  of  efforts  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  care. 

Recognition  should  also  be  given  to 
those  employees  of  nursing  homes 
who  assist  residents  in  a  caring,  re- 
spectful manner.  Especially  of  note 
are  the  nurses  and  nursing  aides  who 
provide  such  care  for  pay  that  if  often 
below  that  of  their  counterparts  in  the 
acute  care  sector.  These  efforts  often 
go  unrecognized  in  our  appropriate, 
but  limited,  focus  on  those  providers 
of  nursing  home  care  who  persist  in 
giving  substandard  care. 

In  recognition  of  the  problons  of 
quality  of  care  for  nursing  home  resi- 
dents. Congress  requested  that  the  In- 
stitute of  Medicine  submit  a  study  of 
the  issue.  The  report  from  the  Insti- 
tute, issued  in  the  spring  of  1986,  doc- 
umented, in  a  careful  scientific 
manner,  the  problems  that  exist  in 
nursing  homes.  The  report  detailed 
the  need  for  changes  in  existing  laws 
and  regulations  that  would  help  im- 
prove the  quality  of  care  in  nursing 
homes. 

Since  the  report  was  issued,  a  Joint 
industry-consumer  coalition,  lead  by 
the  National  Citizens  Coalition  for 
Nursing  Home  Reform,  has  forged  a 
consensus  on  ways  to  implement  many 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine.  In  addition  they 
have  suggested  a  number  of  additional 
changes  that  would  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  care  in  nursing  homes. 

Next  week,  I  will  hold  a  hearing  to 
further  consider  what  changes  may  be 
necessary  to  improve  the  quality  of 
care  in  both  nursing  homes  and  in  the 
provision  of  home  care.  It  is  my  hope 
that  next  week's  hearing,  together 
with  today's  observation  of  "National 
Nursing  Home  Resident's  Day,"  wiU 
mark  the  beginning  of  prompt  action 
by  Congress  and  concerned  citizens,  to 
help  assure  that  that  respect,  dignity 
and  caring  are  the  hallmarks  of  nurs- 
ing home  care  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


IMPORTATION  OF  FORCED 
LABOR  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
forced  labor  is  not  something  we  hear 
much  about  in  these  modem  times.  In 
the  headlines  in  our  newspapers,  on 
the  nightly  TV  newscasts,  the  subject 
is  rarely,  if  ever  mentioned. 

But  we  know  it  exists.  That  fact  is 
documented  by  Government  agencies, 
by  human  rights  groups,  by  intelli- 
gence services,  even  by  congressional 
hearings. 
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Id  fMk.  we  have  a  law  exduding  the 
lnnnrU**~'  of  pradoets  made  with 
toned  labor.  Bat  It  is  pooriy  enf  oned. 
Repeated  ^orte  of  Senators  and 
otheta  to  extract  a  more  vigorous  en- 
foteoBoat  from  tliis  administration 
bate  leeultcd  In  promlaes.  but  no  ctm- 
crete  action. 

It  ta  itoolc  that  on  this  issue— which 
tnooently  taivolvee  emfnmttnv  Cran- 
BumM  oountrlea— the  AFL-CIO  has  a 
betto-  record  than  that  of  the  Reagan 
admlnlstratkm.  The  AFL-CIO  has 
never  been  hesitant  to  condemn  forced 
labor  "M*  other  human  rights  abuses. 
Uhfortunatdy.  the  administration, 
baa  been  lees  forthright  and  tries  to 
f^Hfw  in  an  Impoasible  balancing  act 
^fighfaig  issues  of  diplomacy  and 
other  nIoetleB  of  international  affairs 
agaiiMt  indisputable  evidence  of  forced 
labor. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  was  not 
at  an  sorprlaed  to  learn  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  taken  a  strong  stand  against 
an  alliance  with  groups  in  this  country 
who  support  forces  of  Commimist  re- 
tiirsnlnn  In  Central  America.  I^iedfl- 
eaUy.  the  AFL-CIO  took  a  look  at 
some  of  the  groups  organizing  an  April 
25  protest  rally  against  United  States 
policy  hi  Central  America  and  urged 
unions  to  ke^  their  distance. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  AFL-CIO  is 
no  friend  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion nor  of  the  administration's  poli- 
cies in  Central  America.  But.  they  are 
no  less  quick  to  ccmdenm  the  Commu- 
nist forces  In  El  Salvador  and  in  Nica- 
ragua which  sedc  to  establish  a  totali- 
tarian state:  murder  courageous  men 
and  women  struggling  to  establish  de- 
mocracy; and  oppose  free  labor.  In  like 
measure,  the  AFL-CIO  wants  nothing 
to  do  with  groups  in  this  country  who 
serve  as  apologists  for  these  forces  of 
repreasiiMi. 

The  easy  way  out  might  have  been 
for  imlon  leaders  to  do  nothing  and  let 
events  take  their  course.  They  have 
not  done  that.  What  it  shows  is  that 
the  AFL-CIO  has  more  guts  and  is 
more  willing  to  take  a  stand  than 
many  others  who  should  be  leading 
this  fight 

If  you  have  not  already  seen  the 
report  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Allied 
Craftsmen,  an  AFL-CIO  affiliate,  I 
commend  it  to  you  and  ask  unanimous 
consent    that    it    be    printed    in   the 

RCCOBS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

InmiiATioiiAi.  UinoR  or  Bkicklatkrs  & 
AlXJXD  Craftsmbi 

MmORAHDUlI 


To:  John  T.  Joyce,  President. 

Fran:  Joel  Freedman,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Economic  Development. 

Date:  2  April  1987. 

Subject:  An  Analysis  of  the  April  25th  Mo- 
bilization. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  you  request- 
ed for  local  union  guidance. 


the  April  3Sth  "Mobilisation  for  JusUce 
anl  Peace  in  CentnU  America  and  South 
Alkica"  baa  attracted  many  unionists  who 
are  opnoaed  to  the  Reaaan  Admlniatrmtlon's 
polldeB.  Paradoxically,  however,  this  par- 
tidular  demonstration  win  hinder  the  strug- 
gl«  of  democratic  trade  unionlsU  to  advance 
worker  richta  in  their  countries. 

amX  THIS  MOBIUSaTIOIl  HELP  OB  HUKT  THE 

^■ASB  vmom  CAUSB  m  cbhtial  ambbica? 

in  Central  America,  our  trade  tmlon 
brothers  and  sisters  tell  us  that  the  way  to 
h4p  them  is.  not  to  cut  off  all  aid,  as  called 
fcf  by  the  Mobllintion  organisers,  but  to 
channel  the  aid  in  a  way  that  promotes  eoo- 
n<milc  Justice. 

Taking  our  lead  from  our  trade  union 
bipthers  and  sisters  in  Central  America,  the 
A^L-CIO  has  wofa  funds  to  establish  a  new 
organitttion.  the  Central  American  Devel- 
oiknent  Organisation  (CADO).  which  will 
give  trade  unions  a  voice  for  the  first  time 
Ini  how  U.S.  economic  assistance  funds  will 
be  spent.  The  Democrats  In  the  House  sup- 
p^ted  this  assistance.  Central  American 
uaionlsts  tell  us  the  loss  of  such  aid  would 
b«a severe  blow  to  their  ability  to  deal  with 
tttelr  governments,  most  of  which  are  new 
and  still  fragile  democracies. 

In  El  Salvador,  as  a  leader  of  the  demo- 
cratic labor  movement,  Luis  Orande  Presa, 
advised  you  in  your  meeting  with  him,  a 
wbolesale  cutoff  In  aid  to  his  country,  as  de- 
nauMied  by  the  Mobilisation,  would  be  a  dev- 
.^■Hny  idow  to  the  hopes  for  democracy  In 
El  Salvador.  He  says  that  aid  conditioned  on 
hfman  rights  is  one  of  the  most  important 
levers  unions  have  in  their  battle  against 
the  far  right.  If  such  aid  were  cut  off,  he  be- 
llfves.  the  most  likely  result  would  be  the 
reactivation  of  the  right-wing  death  sQuads. 
1^  army  might  lose  iU  incentive  to  curtail 
tHe  fc»»T»gm  and  the  democratic  center 
would  once  again  be  eroded  by  the  polariza- 
tk>n  between  the  extremes.  Eventually  he 
believes  the  Marxist-Leninist  FDR-FMLN 
gaerrlllas  might  take  power.  Orande  Presa 
states: 

[We  reject  the  extemes  and  their  violence: 
^  don't  believe  in  the  fascism  of  the  right 
i^r  the  totalitarianism  of  the  Marxist-Len- 
iQist  left.  We  are  fighting  for  social  Justice 

5 id  donocracy.  We  need  solidarity  from 
Drth  Americans,  not  an  effort  to  pull  the 
ug  and  let  us  go  down  the  drain. 
,Luls   Grande    P»resa    knows    better    than 
olost  about  the  threate  posed  by  both  right 
and  left  in  El  Salvador.  As  a  prominent 
trade  unionist,  currently  a  leader  of  the 
abo.OOO-member  National  Union  of  Workers 
iiid  Campealnos  (TTNOC),  he  has  suffered 
five  different  assassination  attempts  by  the 
right-wing  death  squads.  Bullets  from  two 
of  these  attacks  remain  in  his  body.  The 
Marxist-Leninist      FDR-FMLN      guerrillas 
have  also  threatened  him  with  death  on 
their  Radio  Venceremos,  which  broadcasts 
i  rom  Managua.  The  guerrillas  came  looking 
Ijr  him  In  April,  1982.  Unable  to  locate 
Orande  Presa  at  his  home,  they  abducted 
1  lis  younger  brother  and  shot  him  to  death. 
Political   extremists   have   also   taken   a 
I  leavy    toll    on   the    members   of   Orande 
1  >resa's  union.  According  to  information  he 
I  irovided  to  a  delegation  of  U.S.  Congres- 
I  ional  staff: 
The   death   squads   and   security   forces 
Ince  1982  have  murdered  70  ludon  mem- 
lers,  and  the  FDR-FMLN  guerrilla  forces 
lave  assassinated  80.  .  .  .  On  one  occasion 
•n  the  Nuevo  Oriente  cooperative,  the  Na- 
lonal  Guard  murdered  all  eight  members  of 
>ur  Cooperative's  Administrative  board;  in 
mother  case,  at  the  Guajoyo  farm  in  San 


the  FPL  a  guerrilla  group  In  the 

murdered  43  campesinoB  be- 

ley  committed  the  simple  crime  of 

to  adopt  the  guwrilla's  method  of 

Many  of  our  brothers  were  decapi- 

the  women  were  raped  and  then 


we  stop  listening  to  the  voices  of 
unionlsta  like  brother  Orande 
cut  off  aid  they  believe  is  vital  to 
as  this  MobillBation  suggests? 
Should  we  claim  to  know  better  than  those 
who  put  their  lives  on  the  line  every  day 
what  is!ln  their  best  interests? 

ABB  "tta  OBJXCnVBS  OP  THB  MOSnJZATIOR 
OBOAKOBBS  »  HABMORT  WrTH  LABOB'S  GOALS? 

The  drganlaerB  of  this  Mobilisation  do  not 
Just  atnt^  the  Reagan  Administration's  for- 
eign policy  in  South  Africa  and  Central 
America-  They  attack  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  CaPter-Mondale  Administration,  policies 
suppor^d  by  the  Democratic  Party-con- 
trolled House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
positioas  taken  by  democratic  trade  union- 
ists in,CentraI  America,  and  supported  by 
the  AnrCIO. 

For  egcample.  the  Mobilisation's  "CaU"  op- 
poses ^U  aid.  economic  and  military,  to  the 
denuK^ttcally  elected  Christian  Democratic 
government  of  Napoleon  Duarte  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Inlcontast.  both  the  Democratic  House 
and  tke  AFL-CIO.  working  against  the 
wishes  1  of  the  Reagan  Administration,  sup- 
ported aid  to  El  Salvador  conditioned  on 
human  rights  standards  and  progress 
toward!  Judicial  and  land  reform. 

The  ploblUzatlon  also  attains  aid  to  the 
democ^ically  elected  governments  of  Hon- 
Ouatemala.  Indeed,  many  organl- 
in  the  MobiUzation  are  actively  lob- 
ingress  in  opposition  to  Democratic 
Chris  Dodd's  bill  provide  $300  mil- 
lion Injeconomic  assistance  to  Central  Amer- 
ica. Mast  unionists  want  to  make  sure  that 
U.S.  au  serves  to  bolster  trade  union  rights 
and  eqonomlc  Justice.  But  do  we  want  to 
the  very  countries  that  have  only 
estabUshed  democratic  rule? 
February  31.  1987,  memorandum  to 
Coalitions  and  National  Steering 
Ittee"  from  'the  National  Outreach 
Mobilization  "convenor"  David  Reed 
a  "iDoUtical  overview."  In  It  he  con- 
the  "unprecedented  escalation  of  the 
begun  by  Carter  and  continued 
"  (emphasis  added).  Labor  had 
its  differences  with  the  Carter-Mondale  Ad- 
,tlon.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
Jimm]^  Carter  and  Fritz  Mondale,  whom  we 
endorsed  and  supported,  were  responsible 
for  t^  "unprecedented  escalation  of  the 
arms^ace"  and  that  there  is  no  real  differ- 
ence between  their  defense  policies  and 
those  of  the  Reagan  Administration? 

In  the  memo.  Reed  calls  the  Reagan  doc- 
trine of  support  for  anticommunist  guerril- 
las ln[Nicarasua  and  Angola  and  effort  to 
"roll  back  political  gain*  in  the  third  world" 
(emphasis  added).  Many  trade  unionists 
oppose  the  Administration's  policies.  But  we 
do  not  agree  with  the  convenors  of  this  Mo- 
billza^on  that  the  establishment  of  commu- 
nist-sljyle  regimes  in  countries  like  Nicara- 
gua and  Angola  represent  "political  gains  in 
the  third  world?" 

WHX  ^BX  IIOBn.IZATION  GIVE  An>  AMD  COMPORT 
TO  tHE  ZirEKIES  OP  PREX  TRADE  UHIOHISM? 

Representatives  of  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  and  the  "popular  organi- 
zations" allied  with  the  FDR-FMLN  Salva- 
dorail  guerrillas  have  been  Invited  to  speak 
at  the  rally,  along  side  such  U.S.  speakers  as 
Jesse  Jackson,  Bishop  Thomas  Gumbleton, 
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and  Rabbi  Balfour  Brickner.  By  giving  a 
platform  and  apparent  legitimacy  to  the 
Sandinistas  and  other  Bdarxist-Leninist 
movements,  the  rally  will  convey  the  im- 
pression that  these  groups— rather  than  our 
democratic  trade  union  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Central  America— enjoy  the  solidarity 
and  support  of  the  rally's  trade  union  and 
religious  sponsors.  That  is  not  the  signal  we 
want  to  send. 

One  person  originally  invited  to  speak  at 
the  Washlngttm,  D.C.  rally  is  Dr.  Myma 
Cunningham,  the  Sandlnista  governor  of 
Zelaya  province  on  the  Misklto  coast  of 
Nicaragua.  Accordhig  to  a  Misklto  Indian 
leader  at  the  Indian  Law  Resource  Center, 
Dr.  Cunningham  is  a  long-time  Sandlnista 
militant  who  was  appointed  to  her  current 
post  by  President  Daniel  Ortega  after 
having  served  in  the  Ministry  of  Health  in 
Managua.  She  is  regarded  by  the  Indian 
group  as  a  figurehead  behind  which  the 
Sandlnista  army  rules  over  Nicaragua's  res- 
tive Misklto  coast.  She  is  reportedly  disliked 
by  many  Mlsltito  people  for  her  refusal  to 
grant  exit  visas  to  persons  who  are  not  "real 
Sandinistas."  Plans  for  government  speak- 
ers were  altered  to  Insure  labor  participa- 
tion. 

Mobilization  organizers  say  that  no  Nica- 
raguan  government  officials  have  been  in- 
vited to  speak,  only  Sandlnista  representa- 
tives. However,  prominent  Nicaraguan  offi- 
cials have  already  appeared  at  preparatory 
events  for  the  Mobilization.  In  San  Francis- 
co, the  MobOlzaMon  Steering  Committee 
hosted  an  appearance  by  Nicaraguan  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.N.  Nora  Astorga  on 
March  19.  In  Detroit,  a  March  29  rally  to 
build  support  for  the  April  25th  MobUiza- 
tion  was  scheduled  to  feature  Yolanda 
Campbell,  a  member  of  the  Autonomy  Com- 
mission of  Nicaragua  which  oversees  negoti- 
ations with  the  Miskitos. 

Do  U.S.  trade  unionists  really  want  to 
march  alongside  Sandlnista  representatives? 
Is  that  how  we  show  solidarity  with  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Confederation  of 
Trade  Union  Unity  (CUS)  in  Nicaragua? 

The  CUS  played  an  important  role  in  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution.  It  helped  organize, 
with  AFL-CIO  support,  a  boycott  of  dicta- 
tor Somoza's  merchant  marine  shipping. 
The  leader  of  CUS  was  killed  by  the  Somoza 
National  Guard  in  January,  1979.  Yet  from 
the  first  day  the  Sandinistas  took  power— at 
a  time  when  the  Carter  Administration  was 
sending  sizable  amounts  of  AFL-CIO-sup- 
ported  aid  to  the  Sandinistas  government 
(and  long  before  there  were  any  contras)— 
the  Sandinistas  began  attacking  union  of- 
fices, assulting  union  organizers,  and  forcing 
workers  to  Join  Government-controlled  com- 
pany unions. 

Just  last  month  the  Sandinistas  broke  up 
the  Seamens  Union  in  Bluef  ields  and  arrest- 
ed its  two  top  officers.  Late  last  year  the 
CUS  leader  in  Chlchlgalpa  lost  his  three- 
year-old  son  when  his  home  was  burned  to 
the  ground  after  he  criticized  the  Sandinis- 
tas during  a  trip  abroad. 

Do  U.S.  luUonists  really  want  to  march 
alongside  Sandlnista  representatives— and 
their  V&.  solidarity  organizations— when 
our  union  brothers  and  sisters  in  Nicaragua 
are  depending  on  our  solidarity  for  their 
survival?  Do  we  want  to  give  legitimacy  to 
Sandinista  "union"  which  deny  the  rights  to 
strike  on  the  grotmds  that  "there  is  no  room 
for  this  type  of  struggle  in  Nicaragua  be- 
cause power  is  In  the  hands  of  workers?" 
(SUtement  adopted  by  SandlnisU  Workers 
Central  on  Sept.  8-9.  19S4.) 

Do  we  want  to  provide  a  speakers  plat- 
form for  supporters  of  a  government  whose 
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top  officials  oppose  the  very  basis  of  trade 
imionism?  Here  Is  how  Sandlnista  Com- 
mander Bayardo  Arce  views  workers: 

"In  Nicaragua,  workers  have  learned  to 
know  a.nd  respect  the  revolutionary  doctrine 
of  work.  .  .  Now  workers  don't  walk  around 
thinking  about  asidng  for  wage  increases, 
nor  asking  for  shorter  hoius.  nor  asking 
that  they  be  [Mtid  this  or  that  extra  or  that 
they  get  longer  vacations.  Now  Nicaraguan 
workers  support  the  philosophy  of  volun- 
tary la.bor,  like  true  revolutionaries."  (Re- 
ported in  Rvmbo  Centra  Americano,  Aug. 
15-21, 1985.) 

Mobilization  organizers  are  also  inviting  a 
speaker  representing  one  of  El  Salvador's 
"popular  organizations,"  prot>ably  the  Com- 
mittee of  Mothers  of  the  Disappeared  (CO- 
MADRES).  There  are  many  legitimate 
human  rights  groups  in  El  Salvador  battling 
against  the  brutalities  of  the  right-wing 
death  squads.  COMADRES  has  a  different 
agenda.  One  of  the  leaders  of  COMADRES, 
Dora  Angelica  Campos,  recently  defected 
from  the  organization,  declaring  that  the 
group  is  clandestinely  controlled  by  the  Re- 
slstencla  National,  one  of  five  guerrilla 
groups  in  the  FDR-FMLN. 

In  previous  years,  organizers  of  the  Mobi- 
lization have  Invited  speakers  representing 
the  FDR-FMLN  directly,  although  their 
identity  has  not  always  been  acknowledged. 
The  Guardian  criticized  the  San  Francisco 
organizers  of  the  1985  Mobilization  for  their 
"controversial  decision  to  identify  the 
rally's  sole  Central  American  speaker,  Felix 
Kury,  simply  as  'an  exiled  Salvadoran  trade 
unionist  on  list  of  death  squads'."  The 
Quardian  wanted  people  to  know  that 
"Kury  is  In  fact  a  representative  of  El  Salva- 
dor's Democratic  Revolutionary  Front." 
Such  "liberal  caution,"  according  to  the 
newspaijer.  "did  not  appear  to  be  reflected 
among  the  marchers,  many  of  whom  carried 
banners  supporting  the  Salvadoran  guerril- 
las, nor  many  of  the  event's  most  visible  or- 
ganizers, a  number  of  whom  are  activists  in 
the  Committee  in  Solidarity  with  the  People 
of  El  Salvador  (CISPES)." 

The  FDR-FMLN  is  the  self-proclaimed 
Marxist-Leninist  guerrilla  coalition  fighting 
against  the  democratically  elected  Salvador- 
an government.  In  addition  to  murdering 
Luis  Grande  Presa's  brother  and  many  of 
his  union  members,  the  PDR-PMLN  carried 
out  the  terrorist  attack  on  the  Zona  Rosa 
night  club  in  which  several  U.S.  marines— 
and  several  Salvadoran  civilians— were 
killed.  James  LeMoyne  of  the  New  York 
Timet  describes  the  guerrilla's  tactics  this 
way: 

Salvadoran  leftist  rebels,  apparently  in  a 
determined  effort  to  assert  their  power, 
have  shot  several  civilians  in  the  last  two 
months,  according  to  diplomatic,  military, 
and  human  rights  officials.  ...  In  the  worst 
recent  case,  a  guerrilla  unit  smnmarlly  shot 
six  peasant  coffee  pickers  near  the  aban- 
doned hamlet  of  Los  Laureales  in  San  Vi- 
cente Department  without  any  effort  to 
hold  a  trial  or  give  a  warning.  .  .  iNeto  York 
Times,  Feb.  2, 1987.) 

The  FDR-FMLN  systematicaUy  blows  up 
electric  power  lines,  bridges  and  coopera- 
tives. It  attacks  and  kills  non-combatants  in 
vehicles,  including  buses,  during  its  "trans- 
portation stoppages."  According  to  Freder- 
ick Downs  writing  in  the  January  18,  1987, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  "Communist 
mines  have  blown  one  or  more  limbs  off 
about  1,600  people,  950  mUltary  and  650  ci- 
vilian. Of  the  civiliaiu.  it's  estimated  that  a 
quarter  to  a  third  are  children."  Journalist 
LeMoyne  also  believes  that  guerrilla  use  of 


land  mines  Is  a  problem,  claiming  that  sacli 
devices  are  killing  more  people  than  govera- 
ment  bombs.  The  Salvadoran*  who  suffer 
most  from  these  attacks  are  poor  campe- 

sinoe. 

Trade  unionists  are  rightfully  repulsed 
when  contra  forces  use  tactics  that  are  de- 
structive of  civUian  life  and  property.  But 
do  we  want  to  ally  ourselves  with  supporters 
of  Salvadoran  guerrillas  using  guns  and  land 
mines  to  impose  a  repressive  dictatorship  of 
the  left? 

WHO  IS  BERIIfD  THE  If OBILBATIOir? 

The  Mobilization  Steering  Committee  In- 
cludes many  organizations  that  openly  sup- 
port such  totalitarian  movements.  There  are 
thirty-five  organizations  In  all.  divided  into 
five  categories  of  equal  weight:  "labor," 
"church,"  "faith-based,"  "solidarity"  and 
"peace  and  Justice."  The  latter  three  catego- 
ries are  made  up  of  groups  that  are  often  re- 
ferred to  collectively  as  the  "anti-interven- 
tion movement." 

One  leading  Mobilization  organlsaticm  is 
the  Committee  in  Solidarity  with  the  People 
of  El  Salvador  (CISPES).  CIBPBB  Director 
Angela  Sanbrano  serves  on  the  Mobilization 
Program  Committee  which  selects  speakers 
for  the  raUy.  Many  of  CISPES'  150  local 
chapters  form  the  organizing  centers  for 
bringing  people  to  the  demonstration. 

According  to  the  masthead  of  its  newspa- 
per, CnSPBS  works  "In  solidarity  with  the 
FMLN-FDR,  the  legitimate  representative 
of  the  Salvadoran  People."  A  representative 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Embassy  addressed 
CISPES'  1985  convention,  and  the  FDR- 
FMLN  sent  Its  greetings.  As  described  by 
John  Trinkl  in  the  June  5,  1985  Guardian. 
CISPES  "has  close  ties  to  the  FDR-FMLN. 
enabling  it  to  know  the  needs  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement.  Concrete  material  aid  is 
an  important  part  of  the  organization's 
work,  which  gives  support  to  rebel  forces 
and  Is  a  means  of  outreach  In  the  U.S." 

CISPES  provides  further  evidence  of  Its 
soUdarity  with  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  in 
its  own  reports.  In  a  letter  to  "friends," 
CISPES  states  "the  general  offensive  is  pro- 
gressing vrlth  the  FtdLN  maintaining  a  hold 
on  significant  parts  of  the  country.  We  must 
lay  the  necessary  groundwork  In  order  to  re- 
spond to  possible  prolongation  and  regional- 
ization  of  the  struggle.  This  includes  con- 
solidation of  our  network,  effective  out- 
reach, fundralsing.  etc." 

(nSPES  was  formed  in  1980  in  response  to 
a  U.S.  tour  by  Farid  Handal,  the  brother  of 
Salvadoran  Communist  leader  Shafik 
Handal.  according  to  an  article  by  Peter 
Collier  and  David  Horowitz  in  the  January 
1987,  issue  of  Commentary  magazine.  One 
of  CISPES  original  "programs"  consisted  of 
the  following: 

Exposing  the  maneuvers  of  the  AFL- 
CIO's  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 
Development,  a  creature  of  the  CIA.  which 
is  carrying  out  the  so-called  agrarian  reform 
in  El  Salvador.  (Sept.-Dec.,  1980,  newsletter 
of  the  UjS.  Peace  Council.) 

CISPES  recently  co-sponsored  a  confer- 
ence In  El  Salvador  with  a  guerrilla-backed 
labor  front  with  the  acronym  of  UNT8.  The 
UNTS  is  dominated  by  organizations  that 
Identify  with  the  FDR-FMUf  and  by  labor 
groups  affiliated  with  the  Communist 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

The  Network  in  SoUdarity  with  the  people 
of  Guatemala  (NISOUA),  is  another  solidar- 
ity group  on  the  Mobilization  Steering  Com- 
mittee. Its  literature  proclaims  support  for 
"the  popular  and  revolutionary  move- 
ments—including   ...    the    URNO."    The 
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mUfQ  is  eumatly  makinc  war  on  the  elect- 
ed fOfwnraent  of  auMtan  Democntlc 
Preaident  Venedo  Oereao.  Cereao  ia  one  of 
Onatenala'i  foieaioat  human  rlchta  actlv- 
lata  and  demociaU.  He  haa  aunrlved  aeveral 
■■■■liiatlmi  attempta  by  the  Ouatemalan 
death  aquada  dnrinc  pertoda  of  military  dlc- 
tatonhip.  Netcrtheleaa.  the  Mobilization 
caDa  for  a  cutoff  in  military  aid  to  the 
Cenao  fovemment. 

The  Nicaracua  Network,  another  Steering 
Ooramtttee  member  organisation,  openly 
aupporta  the  Sandlnlataa  and  sends  "bri- 
gadea"  of  V&  acUriato  to  work  with  the  rev- 
ohitioaary  government.  The  Nicaragua  Net- 
work recently  opened  an  office  in  Managua. 

The  Inter-Religious  Task  Force  on  Cen- 
tral Amnfca  (IRTFCA),  another  Steering 
Committee  group,  published  a  1981  "back- 
ground" paper  oiahntwy  that  "the  majority 
of  the  people  of  El  Salvador  have  chosen  to 
unite  under  the  leaderahlp  of  the  FDR,  rec- 
ogniring  it  as  their  legitimate  representa- 
tive." The  statement's  authors  did  not  indi- 
cate how  it  arrived  at  that  ctmcluslon  since 
the  telvadoran  people  had  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  make  their  own  choice  Icnown  in 
electiona. 

The  National  CouncU  of  Churches  (NCC). 
repreaented  separately  on  the  Steering 
Committee  in  the  "Church"  category,  has 
sent  delecattona  to  Nicaragua  which  reas- 
sure UdS.  believers  that  there  is  no  religious 
perMCUtlon  in  that  country.  The  NCC  also 
funds  the  Ecumenical  Program  for  Inter- 
American  Communication  and  Action 
(EPICA),  wlUch  published  a  lengthy  attack 
in  IMS  on  AFL-CIO  policies  in  Central 
America.  The  report  accused  Mike  Hammer, 
a  union  representative  murdered  by  the 
right-wing  death  aquads  while  worliing  on 
land  reform  in  El  Salvador,  of  being  a  CIA 
agent. 

Wttneas  for  Peace,  also  on  the  Steering 
Committee,  recruits  U.8.  citizens  to  travel  to 
border  areas  of  Nicaragua  to  prevent  rebel 
attacks  on  Sandinistapcontrolled  towns.  It 
does  not  provide  such  protection  to  Miskito 
Indian  villages  under  attack  by  Sandlnista 
army  bombing  raida.  Witneaa  for  Peace  was 
fonned  by  a  group  of  Americans  in  Decem- 
ber. 1983,  following  a  series  of  meetings 
with  SandinisU  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Thomas  Borge  and  Vice  President  Sergio 
Ramirea. 

Pledge  of  Resistance,  another  organiza- 
tion on  the  Steering  Committee,  aslu  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  sign  pledges  to  engage  in 
acts  of  dvU  disobedience  if  the  United 
States  intervenes  militarily  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Committee  for  a  SANE  Nuclear 
Policy  (SANA)  is  a  prominent  disarmament 
organization  on  the  Steering  Committee 
which  has  sponsored  events  in  the  past  fea- 
turing Sandlnista  or  FDR-FMLN  speakers. 
SANE's  Executive  Director,  David  Cort- 
right,  was  one  of  four  principal  signatories 
on  the  CaU  for  the  CISPES-UNTS  El  Salva- 
dor Conference  in  1986.  Cortright  is  also 
listed  as  a  sponsor  of  the  pro-Soviet  U.S. 
Peace  Council. 

Mobilization  for  Survival  (BfFS)  is  a  na- 
tional coalition  that  sponsors  demonstra- 
tions and  publishes  literature  on  anti-nucle- 
ar and  anti-intervention  themes.  It  supports 
a  complete  U.S.  moratorium  on  both  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  nuclear  power.  MPS  has 
Joined  with  the  Palestine  Human  Rights 
Campaign  and  the  National  Association  of 
Arab-Americans  to  demand  Israel's  with- 
drawal from  Lebanon  and  recognition  of  the 
Paleatine  Liberation  Organization  as  "the 
legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian 
People." 
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le  Quixote  Center  ta  a  Catholic-baaed 
Committee  group  which  produces 
tUcations  on  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador 
tunteract  "most  of  what  is  reported  in 
Media."  Its  1988  Nicaragua  report  con- 
a  lengthy  description  of  the  "Achleve- 
its  of  the  Revolution."  Counted  among 
accomplishments  are  the  establish- 
me|it  of  Cuba-style  watchdog  groups  known 
as  iSandinista  Defense  Committees,  which 
th^  Quixote  Center  describes  as  models  of 
'neighborhood  democracy."  The  head  of 
Quixote  Center,  Sister  Maureen  Fiedler, 
chair  of  the  Mobilization's  Program 
ittee. 
ter  Steering  Committee  organizations 
indude  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee (AFSC).  the  CoaliUon  for  a  New  For- 
eign Policy  (CNPP).  the  Washington  Peace 
Center.  Madre.  TransAfrica.  Washington 
Office  on  Africa  (WOA),  Democratic  Social- 
ists of  America  (DSA),  and  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
doi^  (WILPF).  A  list  of  Steering  Committee 
^tions  Is  attached. 
le  design  of  the  rally  program  is  in  the 
of  a  Program  Committee  made  up  of 
;ela  Sanbrano  of  CISPES,  Leslie  Cagan 
:obillzatlon  for  Survival  (MPS),  Sister 
Malireen  Fiedler  of  the  Quixote  Center, 
Rob  Jones  of  the  American  Committee  on 
Africa  (ACOA),  Oeorge  Chauncy  of  the 
Presbyterian  Cliurch,  and  Jack  O'Dell  of 
the  Rainbow  Coalition.  The  only  member  of 
the  Program  Committee  who  works  for  a 
lab«r  imion  Is  David  Dyson,  director  of  the 
Unfcn  Label  department  of  the  Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing  and  Textile  workers. 

WILL  THK  MOBILIZATION  MIRHOR  PBKVIOnS 
I  DEMONSTRATIOMS? 

iTie  April  2Sth  demonstration  Is  not  the 
first  protest  rally  organized  by  the  anti- 
intervention  movement.  Unionists  can  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  the  movement's 
piuposes  by  understanding  these  past 
events.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  are  the 
198}  Disarmament  raUy  in  New  York,  the 
198*  April  20th  DemonstraUon.  and  the 
1988  Actions  for  Peace,  Jobs  and  Justice. 

The  June  12.  1982.  New  York  disarma- 
ment protest  was  orgaiiized  by  a  Rally  Com- 
mittee which  included  many  of  the  same 
groups  organizing  this  year's  demonstration. 
ThaRally  Committee  was  criticized  by  Jour- 
nal^ Ronald  Radosh  for  welcoming  overtly 
pro^Soviet  organizations  such  as  the  U.S. 
Peste  CouncU  (USPC)  into  positions  of  in- 
flu^ce  within  the  coalition.  (See  the  Janu- 
ary! 31,  1983,  issue  of  the  New  Republic.) 
Radosh  is  no  conservative;  in  fact,  he  has 
oft«n  criticized  U.S.  foreign  policy  from  a 
left  perspective.  According  to  Radosh,  the 
V.S,  Peace  Council  "had  one  seat  on  the 
steering  committee,  and  four  other  seats 
wer^  held  by  Communists  or  feUow-travel- 
ers  -who  officially  represented  their  unions 
but  were  backed  for  admission  by  the 
USPC".  The  result,  Radosh  sUted.  was  to 
"toae  down  the  official  rally  call  so  that  it 
was  not  equally  addressed  to  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  "labor  liaison"  for  the  1982  disarma- 
ment rally  was  Communist  P>arty  leader 
Sandy  Pollack,  a  founder  of  the  U.S.  Peace 
Council.  Pollack,  who  also  worked  to  build 
the  coalition  for  the  1985  April  Actions,  did 
not  live  to  see  the  result.  She  was  lulled  in  a 
plaae  crash  in  C^uba  on  January  19,  1985. 

The  1985  "April  Actions"  took  place  in 
foi^  cities.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  rally  leaflet 
call  id  for  an  end  to  U.S.  intervention  in 
"C<atral  America,  the  Caribbean,  the 
Mi(  die  East.  Asia,  the  Pacific  and  Europe." 
Spiers  included  a  representative  of  the 


FDR-FMLN,  the  November  39  Committee 
for  PalMtine.  and  Communist  Party  leader 
Angela  pavlB.  The  San  Prandaoo  rally  also 
included  a  speaker  representing  the  Salva- 
doran  gferrlllas. 

In  1916.  the  anti-intervention  movement 
conducted  a  number  of  fall  events  in  dties 
across  t^  country  under  the  banner  of  "Ac- 
Uons  fo^  Peace  Jobs  and  Justice."  Several 
local  cokunittees  Insisted  on  raising  contro- 
versial demands  against  UJ3.  Involvement  in 
the  Middle  Eiast.  which  some  movement  or- 
ganizersl  believed  reduced  the  participation 
of  maingtream  supporters. 

One  leaflet  for  an  August  4th,  1986.  raUy 
at  the  |UJ3.  Capitol  defended  Nicaragua 
against  charges  of  religious  repression  and 
pro-Soviet  alignment,  while  praising  the 
Sandinistas  for  "major  gains"  in  education, 
health  care,  land  reform  and  the  "creation 
of  democratic  institutions."  Such  progress, 
according  to  the  leaflet,  makes  Nicarague 
"an  exaanple  to  the  poor  and  oppressed 
people  of  Central  and  Latin  America." 

This  revealing  statement  was  issued  by  a 
coalition  that  included  thirteen  of  the  orga- 
nizations forming  this  year's  Steering  Com- 
mittee, Jncluding  SANE,  the  Quixote 
Center.  Washington  Peace  Center,  Nicara- 
gua Networic.  Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign 
and  Miytary  Policy,  Witness  for  Peace. 
CISPES,'  Democratic  Socialists  of  America. 
NISOUA.  Pledge  of  Resistance.  TransAfri- 
ca. Washington  Office  on  Africa,  and  the 
Women'^  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

wnjj  tbi  april  3sth  rally  provide  a 
plItporm  por  amti-israrl  vikws? 

Last  year's  mobilization  was  sufficiently 
anti-Isrwl  that  the  protest  was  unable  to 
get  "significant  union  support,"  according 
to  Steering  Committee  meml>er  David  Hos- 
tetter  of  the  Washington  Peace  Center.  For 
this  reason,  no  mention  of  the  Middle  East 
is  included  in  the  call.  But  Mobilization  ac- 
tivists have  nonetheless  been  assured  that 
they  wlM  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  at  the  rallies  themselves. 
CISPES  organizer  Mike  Davis  says  that  the 
national  action  should  "allow  a  platform  for 
people  to  express  concerns  about  U.S.  in- 
volvemeiit  in  the  Middle  East  within  the 
larger  focus  on  Central  America  and  South 
Africa"  iGttardian,  November  26,  1988). 

Trade  tmionists  ought  to  be  aware  of  what 
those  "cfncems"  are  likely  to  be.  Several  of 
the  leadKig  April  Mobilization  organizations 
have  long  records  on  this  issue.  The  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  FreMom  and  Operation  PUSH  Joined 
with  thd  Palestine  Human  Rights  Commit- 
tee, the  National  Association  of  Arab-Ameri- 
cans, and  the  pro-Moscow  U.S.  Peace  Coun- 
cil in  a  '^Coalition  Unity  SUtement"  which 
called  o9  the  United  States  to  "recognize 
the  FLO.  as  the  legitimate  representative  of 
the  Palestinian  people,"  "replace  the  c:amp 
David  pii>cess"  with  UN  negotiations,  "press 
for  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza,"  and  withdraw  U.S.  opposition  to 
UN  rescputions  that  provide  Palestinians 
with  th4  right  to  an  independent  state". 
The  samie  groups  regularly  oppose  uiL  as- 
sistance to  Israel. 
HOW  IS  Iabor  viawcu  by  orgakizers  op  the 

MOBILIZATIOIf? 

The  a|iti-intervention  movement's  court- 
ship of  labor  is  nothing  new.  In  a  1980 
memorandum  to  anti-draft  groups.  SANE 
Conversion  Program  Organizer  MlcheUe 
Stone  urged  organizers  to  identify  them- 
selves wi  ;h  labor's  concerns  In  order  to  "link 


them  to  the  anti-draft  movement."  Stone  in- 
formed her  readers  that  "union  locals  across 
the  country  are  In  defiance  of  the  AFL- 
CIO's  official  endorsement  of  draft  registra- 
tion." and  advised  "activist  networlu"  to 
seek  out  "dissenters  among  the  rank  and 
file."  Cautioning  organizers  not  to  "Jeopard- 
ize fut(u%  relationships  with  labor  by  rush- 
ing." the  SANE  staffer  stated  with  great 
prescience  that  "draft  resistance  is  Just  part 
of  a  long-term  program." 

Efforts  to  attract  labor  support  for  pro- 
test rallies  in  past  years  produced  mixed  re- 
sults. After  the  1985  demonstration,  some 
movement  organizers  expressed  disappoint- 
ment that  more  national  unions  failed  to 
endorse  the  event.  A  Journalist  for  the 
Guardian  tried  to  put  the  blame  squarely  on 
"threatened  retaliation"  by  the  AFL-CIO: 

"the  word  has  gone  out  from  Ken  Young. 
AFL-CIO  president  Lane  Klrkland's  special 
assistant,  that  Kirkland  and  the  rest  of  the 
Washington  hierarchy  looks  with  extreme 
displeasure  on  any  expression  of  sympathy 
for  the  April  Actions.'"  Guardian,  Spring, 
1985.  supplement. 

Other  Mobilization  activists  realized  that 
the  low  level  of  labor  support  was  largely 
due  to  the  rhetoric  and  mistakes  of  the  anti- 
intervention  movement  Itself.  This  year,  or- 
ganizers changed  their  approach.  Initially, 
at  least,  their  strategy  produced  results.  Six- 
teen AFL-CIO  union  presidents  are  listed  as 
endorsers  of  the  April  25th  Mobilization, 
along  with  several  non-AFL-CIO  labor  fig- 
ures (see  Appendix).  The  Chianlian  of 
March  11,  1987,  calls  for  the  alliance  of 
labor,  religious  and  solidarity  groups  a 
"minor  miracle." 

In  truth,  the  endorsement  list  is  less  likely 
to  have  been  a  product  of  divine  interces- 
sion than  it  was  the  result  of  a  carefully 
crafted  campaign.  The  initial  appeal  for 
sponsors  did  not  provide  potential  labor  en- 
dorsers with  all  of  the  relevant  background 
information  about  the  Mobilization.  The 
letter,  mailed  out  on  December  12.  1986,  on 
National  Council  of  Churches  stationery, 
was  signed  by  four  religious  figures  and  two 
union  presidents  (see  Appendix).  Potential 
endorsers  were  assured  that  the  call  to  the 
demonstration  would  "be  signed  only  by  na- 
tional religious  and  labor  leaders."  The 
reason  given  was  "to  show  the  breadth  of 
the  'mainstream'  opposition  to  these  poli- 
cies from  these  two  important  sectors  of 
American  society." 

No  mention  was  made  of  the  "solidarity 
groups"  which  dominate  the  rally's  Steering 
Committee  and  which  pursue  agendas  that 
few  would  characterize  as  "mainstream." 

Laljor  organizers  were  reluctant  to  reveal 
the  Steering  Conunittee's  membership,  even 
in  response  to  a  direct  question.  They  said, 
however,  that  the  rally  was  being  managed 
by  the  same  people  who  organized  the  mas- 
sive June  12,  1982,  disarmament  rally  in 
New  York,  and  other,  more  recent,  protest 
rallies.  The  organizers  also  said  that  the 
Mobilization  Steering  Committee  was  made 
up  of  two-thirds  labor  and  religious  groups, 
and  one-third  other  groups.  When  pressed 
to  name  some  of  the  other  groups,  one  labor 
staff  representative  said  there  were  some 
"faith -based  organizations"  such  as  SANE, 
Witness  for  Peace,  and  the  American 
Friends  Service  Conunittee.  He  stated  that 
the  names  of  other  groups  would  not  be  re- 
leased. 

It  turns  out  these  "other  groups"  are  the 
controlling  force  on  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee. 

The  call  itself  is  vaguely  worded  and  in- 
cludes such  unassailable  demand  as  "peace 


and  freedom  in  Central  America  and  South- 
em  Africa."  According  to  the  OvardiaTi, 
these  "narrower  protest  demands"  were  de- 
vised deliberately,  the  "price"  to  be  paid  for 
major  labor  participation.  It  is  therefore  not 
surpridng  that  several  new  labor  figures 
signed  on,  especially  considering  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  endorsements 
were  obtained.  In  the  forthright  words  of 
the  Ovardian,  endorsements  are  qulcldy 
slid  across  top-level  desks  by  middle-level 
leftists  in  the  union  bureaucracy.  (March 
12,  1987.) 

Several  such  middle-level  strategists  in 
the  campaign  to  enlarge  the  mobilization's 
labor  ranks  are  active  in  the  National  Labor 
Committee  for  Democracy  and  Human 
Rights  in  El  Salvador.  Although  that 
group's  1985  report  on  Nicaragua  concedes 
that  the  Sandinistas  have  "harrassed"  inde- 
pendent trade  unions,  it  concludes  that 
"there  is  political  opposition,  free  speech, 
thought  and  assembly  in  Nicaragua  today." 
The  organizers  of  labor  staff  have  ex- 
plained they  had  been  trying  to  put  the 
labor-religion  coalition  together  for  a  long 
time.  They  said  one  technique  used  to  bring 
more  labor  people  on  board  was  to  stress  the 
importance  of  ending  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  a  unifying  theme,  instead  of  pushing 
the  issue  of  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Central 
America,  which  might  be  more  divisive.  An- 
other strategy  they  said  was  to  line  up  reli- 
gious endorsements  before  approaching 
labor  leaders.  One  union  staffer  stated, 
"Last  year  we  had  3  Catholic  bishops,  now 
we  have  12.  We  luiew  if  we  could  get  the  re- 
ligious leaders  to  endorse  this,  the  labor 
leaders  would  fall  into  place." 

These  sentiments  were  echoed  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 21  memo  to  the  Mobilization's  Nation- 
al Outreach  Staff: 

In  planning  this  mobilization,  great  atten- 
tion was  given  to  finding  the  most  influen- 
tial institutions  to  speak  out  for  peace  with 
justice.  First  the  reliffiotu  community  and 
then  trade  unionittt  were  brotight  in  to 
create  that  bate,  (emphasis  added) 

With  national  labor  leaders  safely  on 
board,  attention  has  shifted  to  attracting 
the  support  of  state  and  local  AFL-CIO  cen- 
tral bodies.  Rather  than  respecting  these  or- 
ganizations' constitutional  obligation  to 
uphold  AFL-CIO  policy  and  dealing  instead 
with  autonomous  Individual  unions,  rally 
labor  organizers  are  urging  these  bodies  to 
adopt  a  standard  resolution  endorsing  the 
rally. 

Labor  organizers  have  also  pointed  out 
that  on  the  East  Coast,  six  "feeder  cities" 
for  the  rally  had  been  designated:  Boston. 
New  York.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Chicago 
and  Detroit.  A  target  list  of  central  bodies  in 
surroimding  areas  and  states  had  been  de- 
veloped. Local  mobilization  committees  were 
being  established  in  each  targeted  central 
body  area,  organizers  said.  These  would  be 
"similar  to  the  local  Central  America  com- 
mittees already  in  place."  National  labor 
staff  were  asked  by  the  meeting's  organizers 
to  prepare  letters  for  the  union  presidents 
to  sign,  urging  local  imion  leaders  to  get  in- 
volved. 

WILL  THE  ALLIANCE  HOLD? 

Despite  some  success  in  attracting  several 
mainstream  labor  supporters,  movement  or- 
ganizers are  apparently  concerned  that 
their  new  coalition  may  be  unraveling.  Ac- 
cording to  a  lengthy  account  in  the  March 
11,  1987,  Guardian,  "speculation  abounds  in 
movement  circles  about  whether  leaders  of 
the  Communications  Workers  Union  and 
the  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
will  take  their  ruunes  off  the  endorsement 


Ust"  The  Service  Eraployeea  International 
Union  is  also  viewed  as  a  potential  deserter. 
In  response,  some  activista  are  threatening 
wavering  labor  leaders  with  retaliation  from 
the  ranks.  One  is  quoted  as  stating  that  the 
Communications  Workers  president. 
Morton  Bahr.  will  face  a  "buzsaaw"  of  pro- 
test if  he  pulls  out. 

Movement  activists  concede  that  a  majori- 
ty of  the  AFL-CIO  views  the  demonstration 
as  "too  radical".  This  lack  of  support  is 
blamed  on  what  the  Guardian  refers  to  as 
"old  line  presidents  of  decrepit  craft 
unions."  Such  ill-disguised  contempt  is 
echoed  by  a  union  activist  quoted  in  the  ac- 
count, saying  "a  lot  of  the  executive  board 
seats  are  being  (Kxnipled  by  dead  people." 

Furthermore,  organizers  are  concerned 
that  "not  aU  the  demonstration's  endorsers 
are  fully  engaged  in  mobilizing  their  mem- 
bers," and  that  despite  some  labor  leader's 
endorsements  "necessary  resources  are 
often  not  committed  to  mobilizing." 

Yet  the  use  of  scarce  union  resources  is 
likely  to  generate  its  own  backlash  Several 
union  activists  are  asking  whether  funds 
should  be  used  for  the  rally  rather  than  for 
organizing  efforts  and  other  high  priority 
tasks. 

Some  anti-intervention  activists  t>elleve 
this  erosion  of  commitment  is  due  to  "pres- 
sure" from  the  AFL-CIO.  After  an  internal 
discussion  of  the  April  2Sth  demonstration 
during  the  February  AFL-CIO  Executive 
CouncU  meeting,  one  long-time  activist  was 
quoted  as  follows  in  the  Guardian:  "the 
AFL-CIO  can  do  horrible  things  to  people". 
His  list  of  strong  arm  measures  included 
denial  of  key  conamoittee  assignments,  with- 
holding of  organizing  funds,  and  denial  of 
"Other  smaller  favors". 

Such  exaggerated  fears  miss  the  point. 
Committee  assignments  are  viewed  as  seri- 
ous responsibilities  rather  than  as  perks, 
and  the  vast  bulk  of  organizing  funds  comes 
from  affiliates  rather  than  from  the  AFL- 
cno.  As  for  the  "smaller  favors"  to  be  with- 
held, one  wit  was  prompted  to  speculate, 
"maybe  they're  afraid  that  Lane  Kirkland 
will  refuse  to  send  them  Christmas  cards 
this  year." 

A  more  compelling  reason  for  rally  orga- 
nizers to  worry  is  that  as  more  information 
comes  to  light  about  the  agenda  of  the  anti- 
intervention  movement,  unionists  are  likely 
to  have  second  thoughts  about  their  partid- 
pation  in  the  rally.  The  movement's  real 
cause  for  alarm  is  full  dlsdosiu^,  not  "pres- 
s\u*." 

(Currently,  the  mobilization's  network  or 
organizers  and  national  union  staff  has 
managed  to  sustain  their  momentum  with  a 
kind  of  organlzatioiud  sleight  of  hand.  By 
drawing  attention  to  a  handful  of  highly 
visible  local  activists  within  their  union, 
movement  labor  staffers  have  worked  to 
convince  top  elected  officers  that  endorse- 
ment of  the  April  event  will  have  wide- 
spread internal  support.  Once  the  president 
has  signed  on,  the  staffers  have  returned  to 
the  field  brandishing  the  endorsement  as  a 
means  of  pressuring  imenthusiastic  local 
union  leaders  to  mobilize  for  the  march. 

As  we  learn  more  about  the  goals  and 
strategies  of  the  anti-intervention  move- 
ment, we  as  trade  unionists  must  ask  our- 
selves not  whether  to  bow  to  some  fictitious 
"pressure"  from  the  AFL-CIO,  but  whether 
the  Mobilization  deserves  our  support  in 
principle. 

It  is  easy  to  sign  one's  name  to  a  piece  of 
paper.  It  is  terribly,  terribly  difficult  to 
stand  on  the  line,  day  after  day.  month 
after  month,  in  countries  like  El  Salvador. 
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Nleuacaa  and  Onatwiwla  flchtinc  for  trade 
anloii  righU  and  democracy  wboa  you  are 
beliic  abot  at  by  both  the  right  and  the  left. 
Whan  aO  la  aald  and  done,  this  mohfltiatlon 
wfll  undennlne  the  ftacUe  ground  on  which 
our  union  brdtheia  and  listen  are  making 
that  courageous  atand.  It  will  give  support 
and  comfort  to  those  who  would  destroy 
trtt  trade  unionism  in  Central  America. 
The  question  before  us  Is  this:  do  we  stand 
with  the  organiaers  of  this  M obilisaUon?  Or 
do  we  stand  with  our  union  brothos  and  sis- 
ters in  Central  America? 

«mimx  I— Docoiaarrs  kobokd  to  n  this 


1.  Mobilization  call  and  endorsement  list. 

2.  Appeal  for  sponsors  from  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

3.  Quar^ian,  March  12,  1987.  Also.  Meet- 
ing notice  sent  out  to  labor  staff  representa- 
tives for  February  4th  meeting.  Also.  Min- 
utes of  Pebruary  21. 1M7  NaUonal  Mobiliza- 
tl<m  Steering  Committee  meeting. 

4.  Ouardian,  November  26. 1986. 

5.  Mobiliaation  for  Survival  leaflet  on  "Co- 
alition for  a  Just  Peace  in  the  Middle  East." 

6.  Datiy  World.  February  6.  1085,  account 
of  Sandy  Pollack  memorial  service. 

7.  Ohuirdian.  May  IS.  1985.  LesUe  Cagan 
mentioned  as  speaker  at  Vietnam  10th  An- 
niversary victory  celebration. 

8.  Commentary,  AprQ.  1984.  article  on 
"Jtme  Jackson,  the  Blacks  and  American 
Foreign  Policy."  Also.  Daily  WorUL,  Decem- 
ber 1.  1984.  mention  of  Jack  O'Dell  as 
member  of  VS.  delegation  to  World  Peace 
Councfl  meeting. 

9.  Ouardian,  October  24.  1984.  account  of 
Jack  ODell's  speech  on  Democratic  Party 
to  Rainbow  Coalition. 

10.  Quixote  Center  publication  on  Nicara- 
gua. 1986. 

11.  Onardian.  May  6,  1985,  account  of 
CISFES  national  convention. 

12.  QwaTdian.  March  5,  1986.  description 
of  CI8PES  and  American  Committee  on 
Africa  Joint  sponsorship  of  student  tour. 

13.  List  of  Steering  Committee  members 
of  April  25th  MobilintUon. 

14.  CISPES  newspaper  masthead 

15.  Commtntary,  January,  1987,  article  by 
Peter  Collier  and  David  Horowltx.  "Another 
'Low  Dishonest  Decade'  on  the  Left." 

16.  UjS.  Peace  Council  newsletter.  Sept.- 
Dec.,  1980.  noting  CISPES'  purpose  to 
"expose"  AFL-<nO  policy.  

17.  Leaflet  in  "1985  Programs"  of  CISPES. 
NNSNP  and  NISOUA. 

18.  Nicaragua  Network  News,  February, 
1987. 

19.  Other  materials  on  SANE. 

20.  Materials  on  Antecedents  of  B^arch. 


THE  ARLINE  DECISION  WAS  A 
MISTAKE 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago,  we  passed  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  declaring  AIDS  the 
No.  1  public  health  problem  in  Amer- 
ica. That  resolution.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 190,  reported  that  19,000  persons 
have  died  of  AIDS  since  1981,  that 
1.500.000  Americans  are  infected  with 
the  virus,  and  that  AIDS  is  now  our 
10th  leading  cause  of  death. 

Just  a  few  years  ago.  AIDS  was  im- 
known  and  unnamed.  Today,  it  is  im- 
possible to  open  a  newspaper  or  switch 
on  a  television  without  finding  a  story 
about  this  killer  disease. 


lOur  understanding  of  AIDS  is  grow- 
iilg  n4>idly.  For  example,  we  now 
k  low  that  it  can  be  transmitted 
through  donated  blood.  A  few  years 
ago.  we  were  being  assured  that  the 
risk  from  blood  was  infinitesimally 
s)  mil— 1  in  1  million.  1  in  10  million. 
V  e  don't  hear  that  kind  of  talk  any- 
D  ore;  in  fact,  persons  who  received 
h  ood  transfusions  in  those  dasrs  of 
o  rtitude  are  now  being  urged  to  have 
A  [DS  tests.  Between  1978  and  1985  as 
DO  any  as  12.000  persons  may  have  been 
ei  ipcoed  to  the  AIDS  virus  from  taint- 
e4~blood.  I  spoke  at  some  length  on 
AIDS  and  the  blood  supply  when  we 
w0re  debating  Senate  Resolution  190. 

Our  knowledge  about  AIDS  is  ex- 
p^ding  rapidly  yet  our  ignorance  re- 
vast.  What  will  we  know  about 
in  6  months  or  5  years  that  we 
d4n't  know  today?  Which  of  today's 
f^cts  wiU  prove  not  Just  wrong,  but 
1?  We  cannot  now  have  answers  to 
iese  questions. 

it  there  is  one  question  that  can  be 
Idressed  now.  Indeed,  it  is  the  one 
lestion  that  cannot  wait,  and  that 
lestion  is  this:  What  public  policies 
will  help  ensure  that  our  mistakes  are 
contained,  that  our  ignorance  is  not 
ntagnlfied? 

longress  is  now  providing  an  answer 
this   essential   question.   Unfortu- 
ktely,  it  is  the  wrong  answer. 

It  month,  in  School  Board  of 
\au  Co.,  Florida  v.  Ariine  (No.  85- 
1|77,  decided  March  3,  1987),  the  Su- 
pfeme  Court  interpreted  the  Rehabill- 
Jon  Act  of  1973  to  cover  contagious 
>ases.  Ariine  was  not  an  AIDS 
case— Mrs.  Ariine  liad  tuberculosis- 
bit  it  has  been  widely  interpreted  as 
]vering  AIDS  and,  of  course,  all  other 
lunicable  diseases.  I  do  not  think 
le  Rehabilitation  Act  was  designed 
contagious  diseases.  It  certainly 
not  designed  for  AIDS.  But  the 
turt  has  now  held  otherwise,  and 
■line  is  going  to  mean  that  all  recipi- 
its  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
be  blanketed  by  an  AIDS  policy,  a 
tuberculosis  policy,  a  pnemnonia 
policy,  a  hepatitis  policy  based  on  stat- 
utory language  that  was  not  designed 
for  the  purpose. 

|rhe  Court  was  not  so  foolish  as  to 
say  that  contagious  teachers  cannot  be 
rimoved  from  the  classroom.  But  it 
did  say  that  contagious  teachers  are 
entitled  to  the  full  panoply  of  rights 
conferred  by  section  504.  Why  does 
this  concern  me?  Because,  at  the 
margin,  Ariine  is  going  to  mean  that 
more  students  and  workers  are  going 
to  be  infected  with  life-  and  health- 
tftreatening  diseases. 
Prof.  Thomas  Sowell  wrote: 
The  reason  (Ariine)  is  likely  to  mean  more 
teachers  with  contagious  diseases  teaching 
your  children  is  that  no  school  has  unlimit- 
ed time  and  unlimited  money  to  put  into 
hearings,  medical  evidence  for  hearings,  and 
fi  [hting  the  inevitable  court  appeals  from 
h  tarings,  after  an  employee  has  been  found 
U  be  dangerously  contagious. 


Prolessor  Sowell  mig^it  also  have 
mentioned  that  if  the  school  board 
loses  tts  legal  fights,  it  will  probably  be 
ordered  to  pay  the  sick  teacher's  attor- 
ney's trees.  When  a  school  board  acts 
to  project  the  public  health,  therefore, 
it  gambles  with  its  annual  budget 

Do  we  really  want  to  blanket  the 
country  with  a  policy  on  infectious  dis- 
eases jthat  has  had  no  hearings,  no 
debate,  and  no  express  congressional 
resolution?  I  can't  believe  that  we  do. 
Are  we  wise  enough  to  tell  every 
schooll  district  in  the  country  how  to 
handl4  AIDS?  Surely  not.  Yet  consider 
what  school  boards  face  in  this  post- 
Arllneera: 

In  the  Washington  [D.C.l  area,  spokes- 
men for  most  school  districts  and  govern- 
ment Agencies  say  their  policies  call  for 
medical  advice  and  individual  decisions  on 
each  cise.  They  said  no  one  automatically 
would  be  removed  simply  because  of  AIDS, 
a  fatal  virus  that  destroys  the  body's  resist- 
ance to  disease. 

One  exception  is  the  Fairfax  County 
school  system,  where  Superintendent 
Robert!  R.  Spillane  yesterday  defended  his 
promts^  to  remove  any  student  with  AIDS 
from  the  classroom  and  to  put  school  em- 
ployes with  the  disease  on  paid  leave. 

Spillane  said  scientists  "are  finding  new 
things  put  every  day  about  the  problem  of 
AIDS,  and  we  don't  luiow  the  effect  it  may 
have  ofi  Immature  immune  systems  which 
young  f  hlldren  have." 

Spillane  said  his  policy  does  not  constitute 
discrinanation:  "We're  not  denying  them  a 
livelihood.  We  put  them  on  administrative 
leave  w^th  full  pay." 

Lawyers  for  AIDS  patients  say  otherwise. 
"That's  ridiculous,"  said  Mauro  A.  Montoya 
Jr..  lalryer  for  the  District's  Whitman- 
WalkeB  Clinic,  which  treats  AIDS  patients. 

Puttihg  someone  on  paid  leave  is  "not  a 
reasonable  accommodation,"  Montoya  said. 

Fairfax  is  "a  lawsuit  waiting  to  happen." 
said  Kenneth  Labowitz,  an  Alexandria 
lawyer  who  represents  a  dozen  AIDS  pa- 
tients •  •  •  ."  Woihington  Post,  Mar.  5,  1986. 
p.  C6.  <The  Post  article  was  written  in  re- 
sponse to  Arliiie  which  was  decided  two  days 
before  the  story  appeared.) 

Mr.  {President,  after  Ariine  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  truly  irrational  situa- 
tion: Today,  a  school  district  that 
place^  AIDS-inf  ected  teachers  on  ad- 
ministrative leave  with  full  pay  is 
faced  with  lawsuits  even  though  its 
policy  is  based  on  the  reasonable— and 
true--4>roposition  that  "we  don't  know 
the  effect  AIDS  may  have  on  imma- 
ture Immime  systems  which  young 
children  have." 

Lives  and  health  are  at  stake  here. 
Yet  when  Congress  ought  to  be  exer- 
cising the  greatest  possible  care  we 
seem  to  be  conceding  our  national 
policy  to  the  courts  and  the  private  in- 
terest jgroups. 

My  own  preference  is  to  remove  con- 
tagloiiB  diseases  from  coverage  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act.  My  bill,  S.  673,  wiU 
do  Just  that.  Perhaps  after  hearings 
and  debate  I  will  be  convinced  that 
there  is  some  compromise  that  fairly 
balances  the  public  health  and  the  in- 
terest >  of  the  sick,  but  until  that  time 


I  am  unable  to  sit  back  and  watch  as 
this  new  interpretetion  of  Federal  law 
gets  in  the  way  of  protecting  students 
and  workers. 

My  bill,  S.  673,  is  short.  It  amends 
the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1973  by 
adding  a  new  subsection: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  the  term  "individual  with  handicaps" 
does  not  include  any  individual  who  has  a 
contagious  disease,  whether  or  not  such  in- 
dividual U  physically  or  mentally  impaired 
during  the  period  of  such  individual's  conU- 
gion. 

Mr.  President,  contagious  diseases 
put  lives  and  health  at  risk.  Ariine  es- 
tablishes a  national  policy  that  is 
going  to  endanger  the  public  health. 
Some  of  the  risks  we  face  have  been 
described  in  greater  detaU  in  two  docu- 
ments that  I  will  include  in  the 
Record.  The  first  is  the  column  by 
Thomas  Sowell.  The  second  is  a 
memorandum  on  Ariine  and  my  bill.  S. 
673.  that  was  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee. 

Ariine  is  popularly  represented  as  an 
example  of  enlightened  lawmaking.  I 
suspect  it  Is  Just  the  opposite.  Ariine 
represents  the  enforcement  of  igno- 
rance: Since  we  are  often  baffled  by 
contagious  diseases,  and  since  AIDS  is 
a  deadly  enigma,  and  since  Congress 
has  held  no  hearings  on  contagious 
diseases  and  section  504  and  come  to 
no  resolution  of  the  difficult  poUcy 
questions,  therefore  we  wUl  just  con- 
cede our  legislative  responsibilities  and 
hold  the  entire  country  to  a  standard 
adopted  last  month  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  President,  the  road  of  igno- 
rance and  irresponsibility  leads  inevl- 
Ubly  to  tragedy. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  and 
memorandum  referred  to  above  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

School  Cfmstuan  Ik  Pxril? 


(By  Thomas  Sowell) 
Teachers  now  have  the  right  to  give  your 
children  tuberculosis.  That  isn't  how  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  put  it,  of  course.  That 
is  only  the  net  result  of  their  decision. 

Like  so  many  clever— and  dangerous— Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  this  one  was  based 
on  playing  with  words.  Federal  law  prohib- 
its discrimination  against  the  handicapped 
by  organizations  receiving  federal  funds. 
Justice  William  J.  Brennan  simply  defined 
tuberculosis  as  a  "handicap"  and  decided 
that  a  school  had  improperly  fired  a  teacher 
who  had  had  three  recurrences  of  tubercu- 
losis within  two  years. 

If  Congress  had  meant  to  include  conta- 
gious diseases  as  'handicaps."  they  could 
have  said  so— especially  since  they  have 
been  legislating  about  contagious  diseases 
since  the  18th  century.  As  so  often  happens, 
where  Congress  gave  an  inch.  Justice  Bren- 
nan took  a  mile. 

The  floodgates  are  now  open  for  all  sorts 
of  contagious  diseases  to  be  called  "handi- 
caps." Homosexual  organizations  are  al- 
ready celebrating,  because  AIDS  now  has  a 
chance  of  being  added  to  the  list. 


Technically,  the  tubercular  teacher  does 
not  get  her  job  back  automaticaUy.  But  she 
Is  now  legally  entiUed  to  a  hearing  as  to 
whether  her  "handicap"  disqualifies  her. 
The  burden  of  proof  has  been  put  on  her 
employers— and  Justice  Brennan  has  made 
it  clear  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  heavy  burden 
of  proof. 

According  to  Justice  Brennan.  an  employ- 
er cannot  be  allowed  to  "seize  upon"  a  con- 
tagious disease  to  fire  someone.  Even  if  em- 
ployers manage  to  prove  at  a  hearing  that 
the  teacher  is  too  dangerously  contagious  to 
be  in  the  classroom,  "they  carmot  deny  an 
employee  alternative  employment  opportu- 
nities reasonably  available"  in  the  same  or- 
ganization. 

If  those  words  sound  vague  to  you,  it  is 
only  because  they  are.  They  Invite  unlimit- 
ed litigation.  This  Supreme  Court  decision  is 
virtually  a  lawyers'  full-employment  act. 

Justice  Brennan's  written  opinion  reclcs 
with  that  contempt  for  the  public  which  has 
become  the  hallmark  of  lofty  deep  thinkers. 
He  contrasts  "society's  accumulated  myths 
and  fears"  with  "reasoned  and  medically 
sound  judgments."  This  assumes  away  the 
inconvenient  reality  that  is  often  a  chancy 
judgment  call  either  way— and  that  there  is 
nothing  irrational  about  wanting  to  be  safe 
rather  than  sorry,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  children's  lives. 

Much  as  the  anointed  love  to  believe  that 
they  have  the  only  real  truth,  which  they 
must  impose  on  the  rest  of  us  poor  saps,  the 
cold  fact  is  that  "reasoned  and  medically 
sound  judgments"  did  not  even  know  that 
AIDS  existed,  just  a  decade  ago.  And  after  it 
was  discovered,  hundreds  of  people  lost 
their  lives  because  "reasoned  and  medically 
soimd  judgments"  did  not  know  that  it 
could  be  transmitted  by  blood  transfusions. 
Very  recently,  "reasoned  and  medically 
sound  judgments"  discovered  that  AIDS  can 
also  be  transmitted  by  skin  grafts.  What 
new  surprises  may  be  in  store? 

The  reason  this  decision  is  likely  to  mean 
more  teachers  with  contagious  diseases 
teaching  your  children  Is  that  no  school  has 
unlimited  time  and  unlimited  money  to  put 
into  hearings,  medical  evidence  for  hear- 
ings, and  fighting  the  ineviUble  court  ap- 
peals from  hearings,  after  an  employee  has 
been  found  to  l>e  dangerously  contagious. 

Somewhere  along  the  way.  many  schools 
are  going  to  decide  that  it  Is  better  to  give 
up  and  hope  for  the  l)est.  rather  than  con- 
tinue a  ruinously  expensive  process. 

While  everyone  is  looking  out  for  individ- 
uals with  contagious  diseases,  who  will  be 
looking  out  for  your  children?  Nobody— 
unless  you  do. 

Congress  passed  the  law  protecting  the 
handicapped.  They  can  amend  it  to  sUte 
that  people  with  contagious  diseases  are  not 
covered  as  "handicapped."  But  nothing  will 
cause  Congress  to  do  this  except  a  flood  of 
outraged  mail  from  parents. 

Otherwise,  the  only  story  they  will  hear 
will  be  that  from  organized,  self-congratula- 
tory busybody  groups,  such  as  "gay  rights" 
advocates  and  the  American  Snivel  Liberties 
Union. 
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anoe  from  (2)  excluding,  denying  benefits 
to.  or  discriminating  against  (3)  any  Individ- 
ual with  handicaiM  who  is  (4)  otherwise 
qualified  (5)  solely  because  of  such  individ- 
ual's handicaps.  29  V&.C.  794  (1982).  as 
amended  (see  appendix). 

An  "'individual  with  handicaps"  means  a 
person  with  physical  or  mmtal  Impairments 
which  "substantially  limit"  that  person's 
"major  life  activities."  (It  can  also  mean  a 
person  who  has  a  record  of  such  impair- 
ments or  who  is  regarded  by  others  as 
having  such  impairments.)  29  n.S.C.  706 
( 1082),  as  amended  (see  appendix). 

If  a  person  qualifies  as  an  "individual  with 
handicaps"  but  cannot  perform  the  essen- 
tial fimctions  of  the  job.  the  courts  apply  a 
"reasonable  accommodation"  test.  If  "rea- 
sonable accommodation"  wUl  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  handicapped  person  to  hold  the 
position,  then  accommodation  must  be 
made.  See,  e.g..  45  CJ^.R.  84.3(k)  (1985)  and 
Southeastern  Community  CoUeoe  v.  Davit, 
442  U.S.  397.  410-13  (1979). 

Whether  a  person  with  a  contagious  dis- 
ease qualifies  as  an  "'individual  with  handi- 
caps" is  a  question  that  the  Supreme  Court 
addressed  last  month  in  School  Board  of 
Nassau  County,  Florida  v.  Ariine,— VS.— , 
(No.  85-1277,  decided  March  3.  1987)  (here- 
inafter. Ariine). 


MmoRANDnii 
To:  Senator  William  L.  Armstrong. 
Prom:    Lincoln    C.    Ollphant.    Legislative 
Counsel. 

THX  ARLIHX  CASB  AKD  THE  AWtSTROItO  BIU,  8. 
673:  COWTAGIODS  DISEASES  AHD  SMC.  60«  OF 
THX  RKHABILITATIOK  ACT 

Section  504  of  the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of 
1973  as  amended,  prohibits  (1)  any  program 
or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 


/.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  ARLINE  CASE 
Mrs.  CJene  Ariine  was  hospitalized  for  tu- 
berculosis in  1957,  when  she  was  14  years  of 
age.  The  disease  went  into  remission  for  20 
years  during  which  time  Mrs.  Ariine  began 
teaching  elementary  school.  In  1977  and 
twice  in  1978  she  had  relapses.  In  response 
to  these  recurrences,  Mrs.  Ariine  was  first 
suspended  with  pay,  then  discharged,  after 
a  hearing.  "'Before  Arline's  termination, 
[the  superintendent  of  schools]  coiuiulted 
with  [a  medical  doctor],  who  testified  [at 
trial]  that  she  recommended  the  termina- 
tion because  of  the  threat  that  Arline's  con- 
dition posed  to  the  health  of  the  small  chil- 
dren with  whom  Ariine  was  in  constant  con- 
tact." Ariine,  sUp  op.  at  3  n.3  (Rehnquist. 
C J.,  dissenting).  (All  Ariirie  citations  herein 
are  to  the  slip  opinion.) 

THI  DiSTKICT  COUBT 

After  a  hearing,  the  VS.  district  court,  in 
an  oral  opinion,  concluded  that  Mrs.  Ariine 
was  not  a  handicapped  person  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  and  even  if  she  were, 
that  she  was  not  othewise  qualified  to  teach 
elementary  school  because  of  her  disease. 
The  Court  of  Appeals 
The  11th  Circuit  reversed,  holding  that 
Mrs.  Ariine  was  a  handicapped  person,  and 
remanded  to  the  district  court  for  additional 
findings  of  fact  as  to  whether  she  was  other- 
wise qualified  for  her  present  teaching  posi- 
tion and.  if  not.  whether  it  was  possible  to 
make  reasonable  accommodation  for  her  in 
another  teaching  Job  or  a  nonteachlng  posi- 
tion. 772  P.2d  759  (11th  Clr.  1985). 
Supreme  Court 
The  High  Court  affirmed  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, holding  that  Mrs.  Ariine  was  protect- 
ed by  the  Act,  and  remanding  to  the  district 
court  for  additional  f bidings  as  to  whether 
she  was  otherwise  qualified.  The  opinion 
was  written  by  Justice  Brennan.  The  Chief 
Justice  and  Justice  ScaUa  dissented. 
//.  THE  ARLINE  OPINION 
1.  The  Court  heU.  "'that  a  person  suffering 
from  the  contagious  disease  of  tuberculosis 
can  be  a  handicapped  person  within  the 
meaning  of  .  .  .  section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
Ution Act  of  1973. .  .  ."  Ariine  at  14. 
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2.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not  order  the 
school  board  to  rdnsUte  Mrs.  Ariine.  The 


*A     *Ika     sM^m^^Lm*      ^um...^*      *.. 


pro^riate  weight  to  such   legitimate  con- 
cerns as  avoiding  exposing  others  to  slgnifi- 


dlvldual 
who  onc4 


April  U,  1987 


iaa  a  contagious  disease.  Persons 
had  a  communicable  disease  and 


April  24, 1987 
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"School  children  in  peril?"  The  WoMhington 
Timet,  Mar.  13. 1987  (emphasis  added). 


Question.  "In  making  that  recommenda- 
tion, did  you  have  input  from  other  mem- 


Does  all  of  this  sound  like  a  lawyer's  quib- 
bling? Tou  bet!  And  school  boards  have  Just 
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S.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not  order  the 
achool  board  to  reinatate  ICri.  ArUne.  The 
caae  waa  roBaaded  to  the  dtitrict  court  to 
determine  if  abe  ia  "otherviae  qualified;" 
for  her  poatUon.  ilrHiie  at  14-lS. 

3.  A  peraon  with  a  eontadoua  dlaeaae  can 
lie  proliiUted  fttm  teaching.  "A  penon  who 
poaea  a  titntifteant  riak  of  oommunicatinK 
an  Infectioua  rllaaaat  to  othera  in  the  work- 
place will  not  be  oCherwiae  qualified  for  his 
or  her  Job  if  reaaonable  accommodation  wiU 
not  eliminate  that  riak.  The  Act  would  not 
require  a  achool  board  to  place  a  teacher 
with  active.  oootaciouB  tuberculoais  in  a 
claaaroom  with  elementary  achool  children. 
.  .  ."  ArHne  at  13.  n.16  (emphasis  added). 
The  main  text  alao  spoke  of  "  significant 
health  and  safety  riaka."  AHine  at  13  (em- 
phaaia  added). 

Of  courae  the  Court's  formulation  raiaea  a 
number  of  queaUona.  Most  obviously.  "What 
la  a  •tiffniflcant  ri8k7"  That  is,  what  factors 
diatincuiah  a  sicnificant  risk  from  an  insig- 
nificant risk?  And  second.  "Can  a  teacher 
with  active,  contagious  tuberculosis  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  classroom  of.  for  example. 
high  tOiool  atudenta?  Now  that  contagious 
diseases  seem  to  be  covered  by  Federal  law  it 
will  be  the  Federal  courts  that  provide  an- 
swers to  these  questions. 

4.  AHine  was  not  a  case  about  contagious- 
neas  alone.  The  Court  refused  to  aUow  the 
board  to  separate  the  fact  of  contagion  from 
the  fact  of  Mrs.  Arline's  lung  disease  and 
past  hoapltalisation.  In  a  touch  of  reasoning 
that  I  find  difficult  to  grasp,  the  Court  said: 
"We  do  not  agree  with  (the  board]  that .  .  . 
the  oontagioua  effects  of  a  disease  can  be 
meanincfully  disttnguished  from  the  dis- 
ease's physical  effects  on  a  claimant  in  a 
case  such  as  this.  ...  It  would  be  unfair  to 
allow  an  employer  to  seize  upon  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  effects  of  a  disease  on 
others  and  the  effects  of  a  disease  on  a  pa- 
tient and  use  that  distinction  to  Justify  dis- 
criminatory treatment."  AHine  at  7  (foot- 
note omitted). 

The  Court  also  said:  "tTlhe  United  States 
(which  filed  an  amicus  brief]  concluded 
that  discrimination  solely  on  the  basis  of 
contagiousness  Is  never  discrimination  on 
the  baais  of  handicap.  The  argument  is  mis- 
placed in  this  case,  because  the  handicap 
here,  tuberculosis,  gave  rise  both  to  a  physi- 
cal impairment  arid  to  contagiousness.  .  . 
AHine.  slip  op.  at  7-8.  n.7  (emphasis  by  the 
Court). 

5.  For  the  reasons  given  above,  AHine  was 
not  an  "AIDS  case"— although  every  "gay 
righte"  group  that  can  find  a  reporter  is 
claiming  it  as  a  victory.  A  person  with  the 
contagious  disease  AIDS,  but  nothing  more, 
i.e.,  no  physical  or  mental  impairment  of 
any  of  Ufe's  major  activities  and  no  history 
of  such  impairment  from  such  disease,  is 
not  covered  by  the  holding  of  itritne.  Said 
the  Court:  "This  case  does  not  present,  and 
we  therefore  do  not  reach,  the  questions 
whether  a  carrier  of  a  contagious  disease 
such  as  AIDS  could  be  considered  to  have  a 
physical  impairment,  or  whether  such  a 
person  could  be  considered,  solely  on  the 
basis  of  contagiousness,  a  handicapped 
peraon  as  defined  by  the  Act."  Id.  Of  course, 
a  litigator  with  an  AIDS-client  will  be  in  a 
much  stronger  position  after  AHine  than 
before. 

6.  As  noted.  Mrs.  Arllne  is  entitled  to  a 
hearing  to  determine  if  she  is  otherwise 
qualified.  The  hearing  is  essential,  said  the 
Court,  if  section  504  "Is  to  achieve  iU  goal  of 
protecting  handicapped  individuals  from 
deprivations  based  on  prejudice,  stereo- 
types, or  unfounded  fear,  while  giving  ap- 


propriate weight  to  such  legitimate  con- 
cerqs  as  avoiding  exposing  others  to  signifi- 
canl  health  and  safety  risks."  AHine  at  12- 
13.  'The  Court  said: 

"Ip  the  context  of  the  employment  of  a 
peraon  handicapped  with  a  contagious  dis- 
ease, we  agree  with  amicus  American  Medi- 
cal Association  that  this  inquiry  should  in- 
clude: 

" '  findings  of]  facts,  t>ased  on  reasonable 
med  cal  Judgments  given  the  sUte  of  medi- 
cal I  nowledge,  about  (a)  the  nature  of  the 
risk  Ihow  the  disease  is  transmitted),  (b)  the 
duration  of  the  risk  (how  long  is  the  carrier 
infedUous).  (c)  the  severity  of  the  risk  (what 
Is  tne  potential  harm  to  third  parties)  and 
(d)  (he  probabilities  the  disease  will  be 
itted  and  will  cause  varying  degrees 

making  these  finding,  courts  normally 
should  defer  to  the  reasonable  medical  Judg- 
ment of  public  health  officials.  .  .  ."  AHine 
at  13f-14  (footnote  Se  citation  omitted). 

*/.  THE  ARMSTRONG  BILL.  S.  673 

Ont  March  6,  1987,  you  introduced  S.  673,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1973 
to  halp  ensure  healthful  schools  and  work- 
placcE.  Your  bill  amends  section  7(8)  of  the 
Act  (as  redesigiuited  by  section  103(b)  of 
Pub.  I,.  99-506)  by  adding  the  foUowing  new 
subsection: 

"(G)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  term  'individual  with  handicaps' 
does  not  include  any  individual  who  has  a 
contagious  disease,  whether  or  not  such  in- 
dlvldfial  is  physicaUy  or  mentally  Impaired 
duriiK  the  period  of  such  individual's  conta- 
gion.t ' 

Thf  foUowing  lines  from  your  introducto- 
ry remarks  state  your  purpose: 

"Tile  nub  of  the  matter  is  whether  per- 
sons lirith  contagious  diseases  are  covered  by 
the  protections  of  the  RehabUlUtion  Act.  In 
short,  whether  a  contagious  disease  consti- 
tutes a  handicap  for  pun>ose8  of  that  law. 
No  o»e  disputes  that  we  should  be  compas- 
sionate toward  those  who  suffer  from  a  con- 
tagio^  disease,  whether  it  is  tubert:ulosls,  as 
in  the  Arllne  case,  or  other  afflictions.  At 
the  s^e  time,  we  should  be  apprehensive 
about  the  exposure  of  children  and  others 
to  contagion.  We  cannot  let  our  concern  for 
the  iick  override  our  responsibility  for 
pubii^  health. 

"Tliere  may  be  more  than  one  soimd  way 
of  degling  with  this  dUemma.  My  own  pref- 
erence is  to  make  clear  that  contagious  dis- 
ease is  never  to  be  considered  a  handicap 
under  section  504.  ..."  133  Cong.  Rec.  S 
2834  (daily  ed.  March  6,  1987). 

I  Effect  of  S.  673 

Tha  thrust  of  your  introductory  remarks 
is  that  S.  673  is  necessary  to  return  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  to  Its  original  purposes. 

S.  j73  does  more  than  merely  overturn 
AHin4.  As  shown  above.  Mrs.  Arllne  was 
both  icontagious  and  physically  impaired, 
and  the  opiiUon  emphasized  that  combiiw- 
tion.  Your  bill  would  overturn  AHine,  and  it 
would  answer  the  question  that  the  court 
deferred:  Is  a  person  with  a  contagious  dis- 
ease but  without  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment jcovered  by  the  Act?  Your  answer  is 
"no",  i 

S.  6  73  excludes  a  person  from  the  Act's 
coven  ge  only  during  the  period  that  the  in- 
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dividual  has  a  contagious  dlaeaae.  Persons 
who  once  had  a  communicable  dlaeaae  and 
persons  who  are  at  risk  of  getting  one  In  the 
future  are  not  covered  by  your  bill.  It  is  im- 
portant ta  note  that  your  bill  does  not  reach 
physical  fr  mental  Impairments  that  are  the 
results  o4  past  contagious  diseases.  Peraons 
having  iihpalrments  caused  by  contagious 
diseases,  having  a  record  of  impalrmenU 
caused  by  contagious  diseasea.  or  thought 
by  others^  to  have  impairments  caused  by 
contagloiB  diseases  are  not  covered  by  your 
bill  so  long  as  such  persons  are  no  longer 
contagioi^. 

IV.  1$  THERE  A  NEED  FOR  S.  673? 
Why  not  Just  live  with  AHineff  After  aU, 
the  Court  did  not  order  tubercular  teachers 
into  elementary  school  classrtwms.  It  Just 
said  that  sick  teachers  (and  students  and 
cafeteria  workers  and  heating  and  air  condi- 
tioning mechanics  and  Janitors)  are  entitled 
to  a  hearing  and  to  reasonable  accommoda- 
tion so  that  they  will  not  suffer  "depriva- 
tions based  on  prejudice,  stereotypes,  or  un- 
founded fear. ..." 

At  the  margin.  AHine  is  going  to  mean 
more  healihy  children  and  adults  will  be  un- 
willingly exposed  to  persons  with  communi- 
cable diseases.  Increased  exposure  to  conta- 
gious diseases  will  mean  more  sickness 
among  persons  who  would  otherwise  be 
healthy.  If  one  of  Mrs.  Arline's  students 
contracts  tuberculosis,  prejudice  and  fear 
are  sure  t«  multiply,  not  diminish.  Ironical- 
ly, therefore  AHine  may  create  more  preju- 
dice, stereotypes,  and  fear,  not  less. 

Many  o<  the  possible  criticisms  of  AHine 
were  summarized  In  an  article  by  economist 
and  scholar  Thomas  Sowell: 

"Justice  Brerman's  written  opinion  reeks 
with  that  Contempt  for  the  public  which  has 
become  the  hallmark  of  lofty  deep  thinkers. 
He  controBts  'society's  accumulated  myths 
and  fears'  with  'reasoned  and  medically 
sound  judfrments.'  This  assumes  away  the 
inconvenitnt  reality  that  it  is  often  a 
chancy  judgment  call,  either  vmy—and  that 
there  is  noting  irrational  about  wanting  to 
be  safe  racier  than  sorry,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  ckildren's  lives. 

"Much  a*  the  anointed  love  to  believe  that 
they  have  the  only  real  truth,  which  they 
must  impose  on  the  rest  of  us  poor  saps,  the 
cold  fact  Is  that  reasoned  and  medically 
sound  Judgments'  did  not  even  know  that 
AIDS  existed,  just  a  decade  ago.  And  after  it 
was  discovered,  hundreds  of  people  lost 
their  lives  because  reasoned  and  medically 
soimd  judgments'  did  not  know  that  it  could 
be  transmitted  by  blood  transfusions. 

"Very  racently,  'reasoned  and  medically 
sound  judgments'  discovered  that  AIDS  can 
also  be  trinsmitted  by  skin  grafts.  What 
new  surprises  may  be  in  store? 

"The  reason  this  decision  is  likely  to  mean 
more  teadhers  with  contagious  diseases 
teaching  y^ur  children  is  that  no  school  has 
unlimited  lime  and  unlimited  money  to  put 
into  hearings,  medical  evidence  for  hear- 
ings, and  fighting  the  inevitable  couH  ap- 
peals from  hearings,  after  an  employee  has 
been  found  to  be  dangerously  contagious. 
[Professor  Sowell  also  could  have  men- 
tioned that  schools  that  lose  their  lawsuits 
will  probably  have  to  pay  the  teacher's  at- 
torney's fees.  29  U.S.C.  794a  (1982).— L.C.O.] 
"Somewhere  along  the  way,  many  schools 
are  going  to  decide  that  it  is  better  to  give 
up  hope  fot  the  best,  rather  than  continue  a 
ruinously  ^cpensive  process. 

"While  eteryone  is  looking  out  for  individ- 
uals with  <i>ntagious  diseases,  who  will  look 
out  for  y^ur  children?   .  .  .  ."  T.  Sowell, 


"School  children  In  peril?"  The  Washington 
Time*.  Mar.  13,  1987  (emphasis  added). 

Some  persons  (perhaps  because  they 
remain  under  the  influence  of  "society's  ac- 
cumulated myths  and  fears")  think  that 
achoola  will  have  better  (wiser,  fairer,  safer) 
rules  If  the  rtiles  are  made  and  enforced  by 
local  school  boarda.  Sch(x>l  boards  are  not 
Infallible,  of  course,  but  school  rules  and 
achool  children  are  their  business,  and  they 
will  be  held  accountable  for  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business.  EHxtors,  lawyers. 
Judges  and  assorted  social  scientists,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  detached  and  unaccoimt- 
able  and— perhaps  to  their  own  surprise- 
are  poorly  prepared  to  run  the  sch<x>ls. 

Arline's  tacts  speak  volumes  about  the 
wisdom  of  local  school  t>oards. 

At  the  trial  in  Federal  district  court,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  C^raig  Marsh, 
testified  as  follows  regarding  Mrs.  Arline's 
termination: 

Answer  (by  Mr.  Marsh].  ".  .  .  I,  as  chief 
administrative  officer  of  the  board,  and  the 
board,  itself,  are  by  law  charged  with  the 
health,  safety  and  welfare  of  children.  And 
there  is  a  danger.  I  know  it's  less  danger  ac- 
cording to  Doctor  McEuen's  testimony  so 
far  as  older  people  are  concerned,  but  I  felt 
like  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  total  student 
population  and  further  personnel  in  Nassau 
Coiuity  and  the  public  benefit,  that  it  would 
be  best  if— not  to  continue  or  offer  Mrs. 
Arllne  any  employment." 

Question  [by  Mrs.  Arline's  attorney].  "But 
she  [Dr.  McEuen]  said  as  a  public  health 
professional  that  she  thought  it  would  be  an 
acceptable  risk;  do  you  disagree  with  her  in 
that  regard?" 

Answer.  "Well,  hers  was  a  medical  opinion 
and  I'm  using  her  medical  opinion  too.  I 
have  a  responsibility,  as  I  said,  to  the  school 
board  for  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  and 
the  operation  of  the  school  system,  and  in 
our  opinion  we  don't  feel  like  that  we  are  to 
offer  Mrs.  Arllne  a  position." 

Question.  "Is  there  some  question  in- 
volved in  this  other  than  a  medical  question 
in  your  judgment?" 

Answer.  "Very  definite.  In  the  pubUc 
sector  or  in  employees  of  the  school  system, 
as  I  said  twice  already,  that  you  are  charged 
with  the  health,  safety  and  welfare,  .  .  . 
that's  state  law,  that  the  board  and  the  su- 
perintendent is  charged  with  that  responsi- 
bility for  the  protection  of  the  children  and 
of  the  employees,  and  that  is  a  basis  for  the 
toUl  action  that's  been  taken  too."  Joint 
Appendix  62-64,  AHine. 

Later  the  Superintendent  amplified  his 
position: 

Question  [by  school  board's  attorney). 
"So  I  understand  it  quite  clearly,  your  testi- 
mony, you  have  indicated  in  answer  to  [a] 
question  about  Mrs.  Arline's  condition  you 
felt  an  obligation  [of]  state  law  toward  the 
population  of  the  county,  the  students  In 
the  county  et  cetera.  Would  you  explain 
that?" 

Answer  [by  Mr.  Marsh].  'Well,  just  an  ob- 
ligation under  state  law,  but  a  moral  obliga- 
tion, too,  as  I  stated  a  while  ago,  that  I  am 
charged  and  so  is  the  school  board,  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  protecting,  the  safety, 
health  and  welfare  of  studentls),  every  stu- 
dent in  Nassau  County.  And  the  record 
clearly  sUtes  that,  you  know,  after  all- 
after  the  third  time  that  I  had  knowledge  of 
Mrs.  Arline's  recurring  condition,  whxh  was 
infectious  at  the  time  of  each  reoccurrence, 
that  I  felt  like  it  [was]  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  school  system  of  Nassau  County  that 
she  be  dismissed  from  the  classroom." 


Question.  "In  making  that  recommenda- 
tion, did  you  have  input  from  other  mem- 
bers of  the  coimty  staff  and  parents?" 
Answer.  "Very  much  so,  yea  sir." 
Question.  "Waa  that  a  factor?" 
Answer.  "Yea,  sir,  very  definitely  was." 
J.A.  80-83. 

Dr.  Marianne  McEuen.  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Community  Tuberculosis  Con- 
trol Service  of  the  Florida  Department  of 
Health  and  RehabiliUtion  Services  (who 
began  specializing  in  tuberculosis  in  1959), 
had  testified  immediately  before  Superin- 
tendent Marsh.  She  said  she  considered 
Mrs.  Arllne  to  be  a  risk  to  younger  children 
because  they  are  more  susceptible  to  tuber- 
culosis and  because  Mrs.  Arllne  would  be  in 
the  same  classitwm  with  the  children 
throughout  the  day.  However,  Dr.  McEuen 
thought  Mrs.  Arllne  could  safely  teach  older 
children  or  adults  because  they  would  be 
less  susceptible  to  infection  and  because 
older  students  rotate  through  classrooms 
during  the  day.  Dr.  McEuen  confessed  that 
these  medical  Judgments  were,  "somewhat 
inexact."  J.A.  41.  She  also  said  that  any 
person,  of  any  age,  can  be  susceptible  to  tu- 
berculosis bacteria  carried  by  another  JJ&. 
4-11,  36-38. 

It  isn't  just  the  medical  facts  that  are  in- 
exact, world  and  sentences  themselves  are 
full  of  ambiguity  or  coi\fusion.  For  example. 
Dr.  McEuen  said: 

Answer  [by  Dr.  McEuen.  "I  have  an  opin- 
ion of  the  infectiousness  of  her  disease  and  I 
think  at  the  present  time  [19831  the  possi- 
bUlty  of  her  being  infectious  is  remote." 

Question  [by  the  Court].  "But  as  of 
1979?" 

Answer.  As  of  1979  the  chance— as  I  said 
then,  at  that  point  we  had  a  group  of  posi- 
tive cultures  within  the  previous  almost  two 
calendar  years  and  really  three  academic 
years  which  were  positive  which  I  thought 
was  an  miacceptably  high  risk  at  that  time, 
highly  Infectious,  not— in  1979,  but  not 
highly  infectious,  but,  you  know,  accepta- 
ble." J.A.  42-43. 

That  answer  is  garbled,  as  is  much  oral 
conununicatlon  when  it  is  written  down,  but 
the  American  Medical  Association  (AMA) 
didn't  seem  to  have  any  difficulty  under- 
stancUng  the  doctor.  The  AMA  cited  that 
testimony  as  showing  that,  "(tlhe  medical 
witness  testified  that  she  regarded  [Arllne] 
as  'not  highly  infectious'  in  1979.  .  .  ."  Brief 
of  the  American  Medical  Assoc,  as  Amicus 
Curiae  at  9  n.  3,  ilrftne. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  words  "not  highly 
infectious"  appear  in  proximity  to  the  year 
1979.  inferences  must  not  be  made  with  the 
confidence  shown  by  the  AMA.  On  its  face, 
this  one  sentence  says  (confusingly)  that  in 
1979  Arllne  was  "not  highly  Infectious"  and 
"acceptable"  at  the  same  time  that  she  was 
"an  unacceptably  high  risk "  because  she 
was  "highly  infectious."  The  AMA's  lawyers 
think  they  know  what  the  doctor  meant. 
This  lawyer  thinks  the  AMA  is  far  too  opti- 
mistic* 


'  Earlier  in  Dr.  McEuen's  testimony,  the  following 
exchange  occurred: 

Answer  [by  Dr.  McEuen].  "It  was  In  February.  I 
believe,  when  the  last  culture  was  reported  positive, 
which  I  think  was  February  of  1979.  and  It  was  my 
recommendation  at  that  time  tivat  she  [Mrs. 
Arllne]  not  continue  to  teach  third  grade  studenU." 

Question  [by  Arline's  attorney].  'Now.  I  don't 
wish  to  go  Into  the  medical  basis  for  that  in  detail 
...  but  could  you  tell  us  Just  briefly  why  you  rec- 
ommended that?" 

Answer.  "Because  small  children  are  considered 
highly  suscepUble  to  tuberculosis  and  because  the 
pattern  of  tBirs.  Arline's]  relapse  sugxested  that 


Does  all  of  this  sound  like  a  lawyer's  quib- 
bling? You  bet!  And  achool  boarda  have  Juat 
been  ordered  mto  a  quibbling  bog  where 
school  children  are  placed  In  danger  and 
quibbling  runs  about  (100  per  hour. 

While  the  AMA's  lawyers  attempted  to  ex- 
plain what  Dr.  McEuen  meant,  the  lawyeia 
for  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
(APHA)  attempted  to  contradict  her.  Dr. 
McEuen  has  been  involved  with  the  study 
and  control  of  tuberculosis  since  I9S0. 
APHA's  lawyers  neglected  to  say  how  long 
they  have  been  experts  on  tuberculoais.  but 
that  didn't  stop  them  from  pompously  "cor- 
recting" Dr.  McEuen: 

"Moreover,  physicians  like  all  humans, 
may  err,  witness  the  mtaatatement  by  Dr. 
McEwen  [sic]  herein  that  children  of  ele- 
mentary school  age  are  more  susceptible  to 
tuberculosis  than  older  children  or  adults,  a 
position  not  generally  accepted  by  research 
which  finds  no  difference."  Brief  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Assoc..  American 
CnvU  Liberties  Union,  et  al.  as  Amici  Ctuiae 
50-51  in  AHine  (citing  Comstock.  Livesay  A 
Woolpert,  "The  Prognosis  of  a  Positive  Tu- 
berculin Reaction  in  Childhood  and  Adoles- 
cence," 99  Am.  J.  Epidemiology  131. 

"The  only  physician  whose  testimony  is  in 
the  record  appeared  to  believe  that  elemen- 
tary school  children  are  more  susceptible  to 
tuberculosis  than  older  children  and  adults, 
a  position  not  supported  by  the  medical  re- 
search." Brief  of  APHA,  ACLU,  et  al..  at  10 
n.2.  (Comstock  et  al.  are  cited  in  the  text  ac- 
companying this  footnote.) 

APHA  had  it  wrong.  Dr.  McEuen's  testi- 
mony Is  amply  supported  by  the  medical  re- 
search. 

First,  APHA  is  wrong  to  say  the  "research 
.  .  .  finds  no  difference"  in  the  susceptibility 
to  tuberculosis  of  elementary  school  chil- 
dren and  adults.  The  research  APHA  cites 
shows  that  some  children  are  safer  than 
some  adults.  (E.g.,  lO-year-olds  are  much 
less  susceptible  than  20-year-olds.)  Second, 
APHA  faUed  to  see  or  to  acknowledge  that 
when  Dr.  McEuen  spoke  of  "small  children" 
she  didn't  necessarily  mean  "elementary 
school  children."  APHA  conslstantly  missed 
the  d'^tlpction.  Third,  Dr.  McEuen  consist- 
ently emi  nasized  the  additional  risk  to  chil- 
dren created  by  continuing  exposure  such  as 
occurs  in  an  elementary  school  classroom. 
APHA  missed  that  point,  too. 

Here  are  some  relevant  portions  of  Dr. 
McEuen's  testimony: 

Question  [by  the  school  board's  attorney). 
"Now.  the  main  risk  or  the  risk  that  gives 
you  most  concern  Is  small  children  in  a  con- 
fined classroom?" 
Answer  [by  Dr.  McEuen).  "'Right."  J.A.  34. 
Question  [by  the  Court).  "Okay.  You  said 
that  small  children  were  highly  suscepti- 
ble?" 

Answer  (by  Dr.  McEuenl.  "That  is  the 
general  belief:  yes." 

The  Court.  "Now  I  assume  that  that's  on 
a  relative  basis!?]" 

Answer.  "Yes " 

The  Ctourt.  "When  you  say  "highly  suscep- 
tible,' you're  talking,  let's  say,  that  twenty 
percent  you  just  mentioned,  that  small  chil- 
dren would  be  more  likely  to  be  susceptible 
than  would  older  children  or  adults?" 

Answer.  ""Yea.  that's  considered  to  be 
true." 


there  might  be  a  pooiibtUty  of  further  relapse." 
JJL  13. 
See  also,  footnote  4.  Infra. 
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The  Court  "But  in  any  event,  with  eyery- 
one  there  to  aome  miaoeptibUlty:  ia  that  oor- 
rectr 

Answer.  "That  la  right,  yea." 

Tbe  Court.  "80  that  whether  it  be  adulta 
or  teenaccra  or  anaD  chUdrra  they're  all 
auaeeptflde:  it'a  Juat  a  matter  of 


"Right" 

Hw  Court  of  how  much  and  the 

eondltlona  unda*  which  they  would  be  in 


Ancwer.  "Tea,  y«a." 
The  Court  " 


with  the  person  who    o: 


Anawer.  "The  chancea  of  getting  tubercu- 
kiaia  would  depend  on  three the  infec- 


of  the  caae,  the  length  of  contact 
and  the  suacepttbOity  of  tbe  individual." 
JJt  36-38. 

lant  thla  Juat  more  quibbling?  Yes.  and 
this  Und  of  ezpenalve  quibbling  about 
whether  "small  children"  are  "third  grad- 
efs"  and  whettao'  half-day  Idndergarten 
children  are  twice  as  safe  as  whole-day  first 
grade  children  ia  gcdng  to  interfere  with  a 
achool  board's  duty  to  protect  the  health 
and  well-being  of  Its  students. 

APHA  alleged  that  a  Comstock  article  in 
tbe  American  Joumai  of  Bpidemioloin  con- 
tradicted IfcEuen's  testimony.  The  Com- 
stock article  reported  on  a  tuberculosis 
study  Involving  about  200.000  Puerto  Rican 
children.  Judging  fR«n  the  fact  that  both 
the  APHA  and  the  AMA  cited  the  study  in 
their  Suprane  Court  briefs,  it  must  be  a 
leading  piece  of  epideralolo«ical  research. 
Highlights  from  the  study  are  shown  In  the 
following  table: 

SUMMMY  OF  DATA  M  COMSTOCX.  ET  AL,  "THE  PROGNO- 
S6  OF  A  PQSmVE  TUBERCULM  REACTION  .  .  .,"  99 
AM.J.0FB>l0eil0lOGY131 


A|»- 

ikS 

7hl2 

13  k 
II 

to.  aMU  IB  niB  «>  100,000  tmm 

165 

10 
19 

13 

77 

91 
i 

6 

95 
94 

tpaSTSm  1 1  linlin  IB  ■Op  tw*- 

5 
7 

Some  of  Comstock's  prose  is  also  helpful: 
"Most  physicians  know  that  tuberculous 
infections  occurring  in  early  childhood  and 
in  adolescence  carry  a  high  risk  of  tubercu- 
losis. It  is  not  commonly  realized  that  in- 
fected children  who  pass  unscathed  through 
the  risks  of  childhood  face  another  period 
of  high  risk  in  adolescence.  Even  less  com- 
monly (realisedl  is  the  risk  of  tuberculosis 
among  tuberculin  reactors  assessed  as  po- 
tentially lifelong.  Although  the  risk  for 
older  people  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  is  for 
younger  persons,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  far 
from  neglibile. 

.  .  The  lifetime  risk  for  a  young  child 
who  is  a  strongly  positive  reactor  may  run 
as  high  as  10  per  cent.  Even  a  young  adult 
found  to  l>e  a  tuberculin  reactor  on  a  rou- 
tine exmaination  may  have  a  lifetime  risk  of 
developing  tuberculosis  on  the  order  of  1  to 
3  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lifetime 
risk  for  an  elderly  person  is  bound  to  be 
less,  regardless  of  the  average  annual  risk. 


merely  because  life  expectancy  is  shorter." 
Otomstock.  et  al.  supra  at  13ft-37. 

If  Comstock  et  al.  are  right*  and  if  the 
school  board  had  followed  the  advice  of  its 
o^  medical  advisor  and  the  plaintifrs  at- 
y.  then  Mrs.  Arllne  would  have  been 
erred  to  a  higher  grade  to  teach  chil- 
who  are  at  a  greater,  not  lesser,  risk 
her  third  grade  students! 
id  what  about  APHA's  criticism?  APHA 
ited  to  the  Comstock  article  as  demon- 
that  Arllne  wasn't  such  a  great  risk 
children  ages  7-13  because  the  risk 
infection  at  those  ages  is  about  the  same 
for  adults.  Is  it  passible  that  APHA's  law- 
yers cant  see  a  distincUon  between  getting 
tuberculosis  at  age  10  and -getting  it  at  age 
30r  Would  APHA  lawyer's  urge  that  a  high 
school  teacher  with  tubennilosis  be  trans- 
ferred to  Zower  grades  because  Comstock 
showed  that  children  7-12  are  less  susceptl- 
blt  to  the  disease  than  older  students?  It 
segms  that  such  is  their  point. 

$ut  if  Comstock  is  correct,  then  by  the 
tiite  100,000  students  pass  out  of  the  care  of 
a  achool  board  (at  age  18),  13-to-18-year-olds 
will  have  suffered  an  average  of  190  "tuber- 
culosis person  years"  (graduation  age  of  18 
mltius  average  age  of  cohort  (16)  times  aver- 
age annual  case  rate  of  95),  but  the  7-to-12- 
year-olds  wUl  have  suffered  an  average  of 
61f  "tuberculosis  person  years"  (graduation 
ag^  of  18  minus  average  age  of  cohort  (10) 
tiiges  annual  case  rate  of  77).  Therefore, 
while  the  "risk"  may  be  lower  for  7-to-12- 
yegr-olds,  the  potential  aggregate  harm  is 
grteter. 

gt  might  also  be  pointed  out  that,  accord- 
ing to  Comstock,  younger  children  are  less 
lilsly  to  get  pulmonary  tubeculosis.  There- 
foK.  while  children  age  1  through  6  are 
m^re  likely  to  get  all  types  of  tuberculosis, 
thgy  are  less  likely  to  get  the  more  conta- 
gious (and  more  deadly?)  variety.  Must 
school  boards  weigh  the  relative  rislcs  of  a 
bacillus  lodging  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere? 

Et  is  a  school  board  to  do? 
Nassau  County  School  Board  consult- 
h  medical  experts,  school  officials, 
and  parents,  and  then  made  a  straightfor- 
ward, "imsophisticated"  decision  about  a 
coatagious  teacher.  It  did  a  better  job  of 
prtttecting  its  students  than  the  "experts" 
would  have  done.  Lacking  what  Prof.  Sowell 
calls  "that  contempt  for  the  public  which 
has  become  the  hallmark  of  lofty  deep 
thkikers,"  the  board  took  a  position  that 
was  remarkably  clearheaded: 

Question  [by  Mr.  Arline's  attorney].  "All 
ri^t  Just  so  we  understand,  you  really 
dioa't  make  any  effort  to  accommodate  her 
foil  her  illness  at  all,  did  you?  In  other 
woltls,  you  were  just  concerned  with  remov- 
ing her  from  the  classroom?" 

Answer  [by  Mr.  Marsh,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools].  "Yes,  sir,  I  sure  was."  J.A. 
53-I54.* 
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'tn  this  disciuston,  the  80undne»  of  the  Com- 
stotk.  et  al.,  article  Is  assumed.  But  of  course  the 
survey  has  its  defects,  as  any  large  epidemiological 
stugy  will.  For  example,  only  5  per  cent  of  younger 
Puerto  Rican  children  participated  in  the  study; 
emigration  (over  20  years)  made  follow-up  difficult; 
and  a  definition  of  "reactor"  was  used  that  may 
hawe  skewed  the  meaning  of  the  results.  (Comstock 
defined  "reactor"  as  a  person  with  a  skin  indura- 
tioa  of  6  millimeten  or  more  after  a  doae  of  1  or  10 
tutxrcuUn  units.  Today'  common  definition  uaei  in- 
duntion  of  10  mm  or  more  after  a  dose  of  S  tuber- 
culk  units.) 

•Compare  the  superintendent's  forthright  con- 
clusion with  the  conclusion  of  his  medical  expert, 
Dr.i  McEuen.  Mrs.  Arlines  attorney  asked  the 
do<lor.  "(Nlow  you  have  testified  that  you  think 
thej  risk  of  her  teaching  young  children  would  be 


The  board  did  not  weigh  the  relative 
merits  of  exposing  elementary  achool  stu- 
dents or  high  school  students  or  adulta  to 
tuberculosis.  Its  rule  was.  "no  expocure." 
But  now,  in  the  post-ArUne  age,  Ftederal 
Judges,  not  school  boards,  will  be  deciding 
about  tuberculous  teachers.  And  by  what 
standards?         Well,  nothing         very 

straighifoward,  of  course:  more  the  kind  of 
thing  Itiat  lawyers  and  "experts"  can  sink 
their  t^th  into.  The  following  haw  been 
suggested:  "proven  likelihood  of  iMJPreciable 
risk:"  "appreciable  risk  to  others:"  "reasona- 
ble probability  of  substantial  harm:"  "rea- 
sonable) precautions  or  requirements — sub- 
stantiality of  the  risk:"  and  "reasonable  Jus- 
tificatidn."  Brief  of  APHA.  ACULD.  et  al.  as 
Amlci  Curiae  63,  supra. 

j  V.  CONCLUSION 

If  Cogigress  thinks  that  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  nation's  students  (and  work- 
ers) wiO  be  improved  by  providing  Judicial 
hearini^  for  arguments  over  such  things  as 
McEuei's  interpretation  of  the  data. 
APHA's  interpretation  of  the  data,  their 
lawyers'  interpreUtion  of  the  data,  the  reli- 
ability of  the  data,  the  relative  susceptabi- 
llty  to  disease  of  10-year-olds  versus  16-year- 
olds,  whether  teachers  or  students  circulate 
during  the  day,  whether  a  classroom  is  air 
conditi(ined.  what  constitutes  a  "signifi- 
cant" Hsk.  what  constitutes  a  "reasonable" 
medical  Judgment,  the  "probabUities"  that 
the  disease  will  be  transmitted,  the  disease's 
degrees  of  harm,"  the  "reasonable 
Justification"  for  the  harm,  and  so  on  and 
on  and  on,  then  Congress  should  do  noth- 
ing. Thpre  are  three  things  to  remember, 
however 

First,  jthere  are  no  statutory  guidelines  for 
handling  contagious  diseases  as  a  "civil 
right."  Until  last  month,  no  one  was  certain 
that  Section  504  included  persons  with  con- 
tagious diseases.  Perhaps  the  current,  gener- 
alized rules  will  l>e  adequate  and  appropri- 
ate, but  perhaps  not  because  (and  this  is  the 
se<»nd  fact  to  remember)  people  die  from 
contagious  diseases. 

Sickness,  death,  and  conununicability  are 
the  imiaue  things  that  make  contagious  dis- 
eases vfery  unlike  blindness  or  lameness. 
About  ^000  people  die  of  tuberculosis  annu- 
ally; AIDS  is  now  the  tenth  leading  cause  of 
death  to  America  and  some  1.5  million 
people  are  thought  to  be  infected  with  the 
AIDSvihis. 

ThircL  the  teacher's  lawyer  will  be  work- 
ing tuM^r  an  attorney's  fees  statute  while 
the  school  board  will  be  gambling  with  its 
annual  budget.  Perpaps  such  a  scheme  un- 
fairly tilts  the  odds  against  the  public 
health.  I 

On  ttie  other  hand,  if  Congress  l)elleves 
that  school  boards  and  other  receipients  of 
federal  financial  assistance  should  be  left 
relatively  free  to  establish  and  enforce  their 
own  n4es  relating  to  infectious  diseases, 
then  Afiine  should  be  overturned. 

j  APPXMDIX 

Sectlo|i  504  of  the  RehabUitotion  Act  of 
1973,  assmended.  reads  in  pertinent  part: 

"No  dtherwise  qualified  individual  with 
handicabs  in  the  United  Stetes,  as  defined 
in  secticii  706(8)  of  this  title,  shall,  solely  by 
reason  of  his  handicap,  be  excluded  from 
the  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nanclal  lasistance  or  under  any  programs  or 


minimal  I  lut  you  nevertheless  believe  it's  a  risk  Uiat 
should  n<  t  be  taken?"  She  said.  "Right."  JJL  15. 


activity  conducted  by  any  Executive  agency 
or  by  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service."  29 
va.C.  794  (1982),  as  amended  by  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Amendments  of  1986,  Pub.  L. 
99-506.  sees.  103(dK3KB)  and  I002(eK4),  100 
SUt  1844.  Oct.  21,  1986. 

The  section  referred  to  in  section  504 
above  reads: 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 


"(SKA)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  term  "individual  with 
handicaps"  means  any  individual  who  (i) 
has  a  physical  or  mental  disability  which  for 
such  individual  constitutes  or  results  in  a 
substantial  handicap  to  employment  and  (ii) 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit  in 
terms  of  employability  from  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  provided  pursuant  to 
subchapters  I  and  III  of  this  chapter. 

"(B)  Subject  to  the  second  sentence  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  "individual 
with  handicaps"  means,  for  purposes  of  sub- 
chapters IV  and  V  of  this  chapter,  any 
person  who  (i)  has  a  physical  or  mental  im- 
pairment which  sulistantially  limits  one  or 
more  of  such  person's  major  life  activities, 
(11)  has  a  record  of  such  an  impairment,  or 
(ill)  is  regarded  as  having  such  an  impair- 
ment. For  purposes  of  sections  793  and  794 
of  this  title  as  such  sections  relate  to  em- 
ployment, such  term  does  not  include  any 
individual  who  is  an  alcoholic  or  drug 
abuser  whose  current  use  of  alcohol  or 
drugs  prevents  such  individual  from  per- 
forming the  duties  of  the  job  in  question  or 
whose  employment,  by  reason  of  such  cur- 
rent alcohol  or  drug  abuse,  would  constitute 
a  direct  threat  to  property  or  the  safety  of 
others."  29  U.S.C.  706  (1982),  as  amended  by 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of 
1986,  Pub.  L.  99-506,  sees.  103  (b>,  (d),  100 
SUt.  1809.  Oct.  21,  1986. 

The  Armstrong  bill  would  add  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  to  29  U.S.C.  706(8): 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  term  "Individual  with  handicap" 
does  not  include  any  individual  who  has  a 
contagious  disease,  whether  or  not  such  in- 
dividual is  physically  or  mentally  impaired 
during  the  period  of  such  individual's  conta- 
gion." 


GORBACHEV'S  IRON  SMILE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  Just  one  additional  moment  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  outstanding  (K>lumn  in  today's 
Washington  Post:  "Gorbachev's  Iron 
Smile"  written  by  Charles  Krautham- 
mer. 

In  this  age  of  alleged  glasnost,  it  is  a 
very  timely  reminder  that  Mikhail 
Gorbachev— behind  the  smile— re- 
mains a  dedicated  Communist.  Whose 
main  goals  are  to  roll  over  any  dissent 
he  finds  at  home:  and  to  expand  the 
Soviet  empire  and  Influence  around 
the  world. 

As  Krauthammer  points  out.  some 
around  this  town  are  acting  like  ad- 
vance men  for  Gorbachev— giving  him 
the  benefit  of  every  doubt;  putting  the 
best  face  on  everjrthing  he  says.  Some- 
thing. I  might  add.  they  have  never 
been  willing  to  do  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 


But  the  bottom  line  meagage  is  this: 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  powerful  reality: 
and  Gorbachev's  new  style  of  leader- 
ship is  going  to  be  a  major  challenge 
for  us.  Secretary  Shultz  made  that 
point  very  strongly  to  many  Senators 
yesterday,  In  his  briefing.  We  cannot 
underestimate  Gorbachev. 

But  let  us  keep  our  eyes  wide  open; 
and  let  us  never  forget  exactly  what 
kind  of  leader  he  really  is;  and  what 
Idnd  of  system  he  really  runs. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Krauthammer's  column  be  printed  in 
the  Re(X>rd. 

There     being     no     objection,     the 

column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Rb(X>rd,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  24.  1987] 

Gorbachev's  Iron  Smu 

(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 

At  a  banquet  diulng  Nixon's  first  trip  to 
China,  recalls  William  F.  Buckley.  Nixon 
t>egan  toasting  Mao  and  the  other  Chinese 
communist  leaders  so  enthusiastically  that 
"I  would  not  have  been  surprised,  that 
night.  If  he  had  lurched  into  a  toast  of  Alger 
Hiss."  Democratic  leaders  have  a  way  of 
turning  foolish  in  the  presence  of  great  dic- 
tators. Today  the  place  for  that  Is  Moscow 
and  the  toast  is  for  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  the 
great  glasnostician. 

Glasnost,  opeiuiess,  may  apply  to  many 
areas  of  Soviet  life,  but  human  rights  is  not 
one  of  them.  Gorlwchev  made  that  abim- 
dantly  clear  to  the  latest  political  pilgrims,  a 
delegation  of  House  members  led  by  Speak- 
er Jim  Wright.  Defending  his  own  human 
rights  record.  Gorbachev  complained  about 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz's  recent  Passover 
seder  with  Jewish  dissidents  at  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Moocow.  "Not  a  single  normal 
person  was  there,"  he  protested.  "Only 
people  who  complained." 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  your  iron  teeth  are  show- 
ing. Normal  persons  vs.  complainers  is  pre- 
cisely the  distinction  that  the  Soviets  use  to 
Justify  imprisoning  dissidents  in  psychiatric 
hospitals.  This  practice  is  commonly  attrib- 
uted to  KGB  cynicism:  a  psychiatric  hospi- 
tal, after  all,  is  at  once  a  more  ooncealable 
and  a  more  terrifying  place  to  repress  dissi- 
dence. 

But  Gorbachev's  remark  seems  to  bear  out 
the  contrary  thesis  advanced  by  this  coun- 
try's leading  student  of  Soviet  psychiatry. 
Dr.  Walter  Reich.  The  commitment  of  dissi- 
dents to  psychiatric  prisons,  he  has  argued, 
is  not  an  act  of  pure  cynicism.  The  truth  Is 
more  horrible.  They  really  do  believe,  as 
Gorbachev  confirms,  that  dissent  and  nor- 
mality are  antonyms.  The  commitment  of 
"complainers"  to  psychiatric  care  follows 
logically. 

Gorbachev's  other  venture  into  human 
rights  questions  was  equally  enlightening. 
He  suggested  that  the  United  States  consid- 
er setting  up  separate  homelands  for  mi- 
norities: blaclis,  Puerto  Ricans  and  Polish- 
Americans.  Rep.  Mickey  Leland,  a  black 
member  of  the  delegation,  said  he  found  the 
remark  "somewhat  offensive."  Said  Leland, 
"Mr.  Gorbachev  was  rather  uninformed 
about  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  black 
people  in  America." 

Surely  the  problem  with  Gorbachev's 
statement  is  not  that  it  is  uninformed.  It  is 
not  that  Gorbachev  has  not  read  public 
opiiUon  polls  regarding  what  American 
blacks  think  about  being  put  on  reserva- 
tions. It  is  that  the  suggestion  itself  reflects 


a  f  imdamental  Uaa  toward  racial  aeparate- 
neas.  The  antlpluralistic  prejudice  that  in- 
forms Gorbachevs  remark  makes  it  so  dis- 
tasteful. It  is  not  his  facta  that  are  wrong 

but  his  values. 

One  might  as  well  say  that  Al  r!M«pa«tf  ig 
miainformed  about  the  buoyancy  of  Uacka 
and  Prime  Minister  Nakaaone  of  Japan 
about  minority  IQ  aoorea.  Both  were  severe- 
ly—and  correctly— reprimanded  for  racist 
remarks  about  bla^s.  (Nakaaone  managed 
to  denigrate  Hispanics  as  well.)  r^mp»«t» 
vice  president  of  the  Dodgers,  was  fired.  Na- 
kasone.  severely  censured  in  the  United 
States,  had  to  issue  an  apology  to  the  con- 
gressional black  and  Hispanic  caucuses. 

Don't  expect  one  from  OortMchev.  His  in- 
discretion will  be  indulged.  In  fact,  it  will  be 
Indulged  precisely  by  lieing  treated  as  an  in- 
discretion. Members  of  Congress  keep  em- 
phasizing that  his  remark  was  made  "off 
the  cuff,"  as  If  that  is  somehow  an  extenu- 
ation. On  the  contrary.  The  fact  that  it  was 
spontaneous  makes  it  all  the  more  telling. 

And  all  the  more  inconvenient  for  Wright 
who  was  moved  to  frantic  damage  oontroL 
He  denied  that  Gorbachev  said  what  he 
said,  a  very  Soviet  way  of  doing  things.  "He 
was  talking  in  terms  of  what  they  are  trying 
to  do  in  order  to  create  more  integrity  for 
their  ethnic  minorities  in  their  country," 
said  Wright.  Not  only  is  Wright  contradict- 
ed by  his  fellow  congressmen,  who  Insist 
that  Gorbachev  was  talking  not  simply 
about  what  he  does  with  his  minorities  but 
about  what  America  ought  to  do  with  its. 
But  Wright's  explanation  echoes  official 
propaganda  about  Soviet  efforts  to  "create 
more  integrity  for  their  ethnic  minorities." 
In  fact,  Soviet  policy  aims  at  ethnic  amne- 
sia, which  is  why  so  many  non-Russian  na- 
tionalists have  resisted  and  earned  a  trip  to 
Gulag  for  their  efforts. 

Hence  Wright's  final  line  of  defense.  "He's 
not  foolish,"  so  Gorbachev  couldn't  have 
said  it.  An  interesting  syllogism.  If  a  fact 
(he  said  it)  is  inconvenient,  propose  a  theory 
(he's  not  foolish)  under  which  the  fact 
cannot  have  taken  place,  even  though  it  did. 
I'd  like  to  see  Wright  fracture  logic  like  that 
on  behalf  of  an  American  president. 

Stalin  was,  to  borrow  a  prophetic  phrase 
from  a  19th-century  Russian  revolutionary, 
Genghis  Khan  with  a  telegraph.  Gorbachev 
is  Khrushchev  with  a  taUor.  Why  is  GortNt- 
chev  so  readily  extenuated  by  the  leaders  of 
the  leading  democracy?  Because  there  is 
nothing  that  Western  publics  hunger  for 
more  than  a  communist  with  a  human  face. 
So  when  the  smile  reveals  iron  teeth,  it  is 
best  to  pretend  we  do  not  see  them.  Or 
better  still,  to  argue  that  they  cannot  be 
there. 


GEORGE  E.  HOWARTH 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  note  sadly  the  passing  of 
George  E.  Howarth  who  served  my 
State  of  Rhode  Island  with  great  dis- 
tinction for  over  30  years. 

Mr.  Howarth.  who  died  Tuesday  at 
his  home  in  Scituate,  RI.  was  a  land- 
scape architect  who,  in  his  years  with 
the  State  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Management,  designed  and  de- 
veloped some  of  Rhode  Island's  best 
and  most  popular  parks  and  recreation 
facilities.  He  retired  from  State  service 
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in  1M4.  having  served  as  superintend- 
ent of  State  parks  since  1980. 

lir.  President,  as  a  landscape  archi- 
tect. Oeorce  Howarth  was  indeed  an 
artist  and  his  canvass  was  our  State's 
beaches.  State  parks,  and  historic 
sites.  He  was  Jurtly  proud  of  his  in- 
volvement with  the  development  of 
Fort  Adams  State  Park  in  Newport 
and  his  numerous  contributions  to  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  our  State  parks. 
It  can  truly  be  said  that  George 
Howarth  left  his  mark  on  our  State. 

It  is  with  sadness,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  note  Oeorge  Howarth's  death.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  Providence  Journal  noting 
his  death  and  highlighting  his  career 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoas.  as  follows: 

[Trom  Providence  Journal.  Mar.  33. 1987] 

GsoRCE  E.  Howahth:  Landscar  Abchitbct 
Dkvblopb)  Somk  op  Bbt-Kmowii  R.I.  Parks 

SciroATB.— Ocorse  E.  Howarth.  67,  a  land- 
scape architect  who  was  responsible  for  de- 
velopioc  some  of  the  state's  best  known 
pvks.  died  Tuesday  at  his  Gleaner  Chapel 
Road  home. 

Mr.  Howarth  served  as  superintendent  of 
state  parks  from  1980  until  retiring  in  1984. 
and  was  influential  the  development  of  Fort 
Adams  SUte  Park  in  Newport  and  Fisher- 
man's Memorial  Campsjound  in  Galilee.  He 
also  was  involved  with  designing  the  golf 
course  at  Goddard  Park  in  East  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Howarth's  employment  with  the  state 
spanned  32  years,  initially  as  a  park  manag- 
er at  Lincoln  Woods,  then  as  a  landscape  ar- 
chitect in  the  planning  and  development  di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, then  in  the  division  of  parks  and 
recreation  of  the  successor  Department  of 
Environmental  Management. 

Mr.  Howarth  was  a  licensed  arborist  and 
the  tree  warden  In  Scituate  since  1980. 

Bom  in  Providence,  he  was  a  son  of  the 
late  Prank  E.  and  Ellen  (Markey)  Howarth. 
His  father  owned  Howarth's  Florists  on 
KlUingly  Street  for  many  years,  where  Mr. 
Howarth  worked  as  a  young  man.  He  had 
lived  in  Scituate  for  the  last  43  years. 

An  Army  Veteran  of  World  War  II.  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  on  America's  Mili- 
tary Past-U.S.A. 

Mr.  Howarth  was  a  member  and  past 
president  of  the  Scituate  Lions  club,  and  a 
member  of  the  Scituate  Ambulance  Corpo- 
ration. He  belonged  to  the  R.I.  Nursery- 
men's Association,  the  R.I.  Arborists  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Rhododendron  Socie- 
ty, the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitects and  the  Horticultural  Society.  He 
was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers of  Landscape  Architecture. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Joan  (Tourtellot) 
Howarth:  three  sons,  Richard  D.  Howarth 
of  Gloucester,  Michael  D.  Howarth  of  Sci- 
tuate and  William  E.  Howarth  of  Butler, 
Ind.:  a  brother,  Frank  Howarth  of  Provi- 
dence: two  sisters,  Mary  Howarth  of  Provi- 
dence and  Rita  Barett  of  San  Diego,  Calif.: 
and  six  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  tomorrow  at  8:15 
a.m.  from  Winfield  Funeral  Home,  Route 
116.  North  Scituate,  with  a  Mass  of  Chris- 
tian Burial  at  9  in  St.  Joseph's  Churoh. 
Main  Street,  North  Scituate. 
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ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAT 

Ur.  PESiL.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
aqe  marking  the  72d  anniversary  of 
tt^  genocide  perpetrated  against  the 
Afmenlan  people  by  the  Ottoman 
Efiplre.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  Armeni- 
throughout  the  world  in  paying 

Ibute  to  the  victims  and  survivors  of 
evilcrLme. 

response  to  the  demand  made  by 
lenians  before  World  War  I  for  tol- 
ice    and    freedom,    the    Ottoman 

lers  launched  a  coordinated  drive  to 
id  up  and  eliminate  every  Armenl- 
ao  man.  woman  and  child.  In  1915  the 
empire  began  deporting  Armenians 
and  from  that  time  until  the  empire 

lapsed,  an  estimated.  1.5  million  Ar- 

>nlans — some  60  percent  of  the  Ar- 

tnlan  population— were  Icllled  or 
of  disease  or  exposure.  Today,  we 
h*nor  those  courageous  individuals 
wfio  were  exterminated  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  their  national  herit- 
age was  considered  alien  by  those  who 
niled  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

trhe  Armenian  genocide  reminds  us 
tnat  man  possesses  the  pernicious 
qvality  of  bigotry  and  the  capacity  to 
be  cruel.  We  must  never  forget  the 
despicable,  inhumane  treatment  suf- 
fered by  the  Armenians  at  the  hands 
o|  their  fellow  men.  To  do  so,  as  the 
titeedy  of  the  holocaust  shows,  is  to 
Ite  a  repetition  of  what  may  be 
I's  most  reprehensible  crime,  geno- 
cide. 

The  way  to  commemorate  the  suf- 
faring  of  the  Armenian  people  is  to 
k<>ep  the  memory  of  the  Armenian 
g(nocide  alive  and  to  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  human  Ufe  and  digni- 
ty. Last  year,  the  Senate  took  an  im- 
portant and  much  delayed  step  toward 
reaffirming  this  commitment  by  ap- 
[vovlng  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Now,  it  Is  our  duty  to  eliminate  the 
etil  of  genocide  from  the  heart  of 
mankind  so  that  the  victims  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  did  not  die  in  vain. 
A^  a  nation  that  cherishes  justice  and 
compassion  we  must  not  forget  the 
b|-utal  assault  on  human  dignity  that 
mas  the  Armenian  genocide. 


SenaU 
mwKini  r 
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REMEMBERING  RAOUL 
WALLENBERG 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  April  9, 
e  New  York  Times  carried  an  article 
eiititled  "Ich  Bin  WaUenberg"  by  AM. 
I  osenthal.  In  this  article.  Mr.  Rosen- 
t  lal  expresses  the  hope  that  the  truth 
a  Mut  the  fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg, 
uie  young  Swedish  diplomat  who  cou- 
rageously saved  thousands  of  Hungari- 
an Jews  from  death  at  the  hands  of 
ttie  Nazis,  will  finally  be  told  under 
Mikhail  Gorbachev's  new  policy  of 
masnost.  Wallenberg  has  not  been 
^eard  from  since  January  1945,  when 
y^e  was  seized  in  Budai>est  by  Soviet 
authorities. 
As  a  founding  member  of  the  Free 
laoul  Wallenberg  Committee  and  the 
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qmnsor  of  the  legislation 
Raoul  Wallenberg  an  honor- 
ary Atoerican  citizen.  I  share  Mr. 
Rosenthal's  hope.  The  Soviets  have 
never  pffered  a  satisfactory  and  con- 
vincing explanation  of  WaUenberg's 
fate.  Despite  mounting  evidence  that 
Wallenberg  was  seen  in  Soviet  prisons 
as  lati  as  the  mid-1970's,  the  Soviet 
Gover^mient  continues  to  maintain 
that  he  died  in  a  Soviet  prison  In  1947. 
2  year*  after  being  picked  up  in  Hun- 
gary. I 

Rao$l  Wallenberg,  the  "lost  hero  of 
the  Holocaust,"  has  become  a  ss^mbol 
of  out  deepest  humanitarian  values. 
The  d*y  of  reckoidng  is  far  overdue.  It 
is  time  that  the  world  knew  the  truth 
about  this  hero's  fate. 

Mr.  '  President.  I  commend  Mr. 
Rosenthal's  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  aE0£  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

Thefe  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  drdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRt).  as  follows: 

[Froia  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  9. 1987] 

"ICH  Bm  WALLBfBKRO" 

(By  A.M.  Rosenthal) 
For  43  years  the  mystery  of  the  fate  of 
one  soaring  man  has  haunted  men  and 
women  all  over  the  world,  not  letting  them 
rest.  Raoul  WaUenberg.  savior  of  thousands 
of  Hungarian  Jews,  disappeared  into  a 
Soviet  prison  in  1945,  but  never  vanished 
from  memory, 

Soviet  governments  have  been  hiding  the 
story  df  Wallenberg  ever  since  he  fell  into 
their  hands.  It  took  them  12  years  to  admit 
they  hid  Imprisoned  him  and  then  they  said 
unfortinately  he  had  died  in  Jail.  And 
thougq  Wallenberg  was  seen  in  Soviet  jails 
06COW  to  Siberia  years  and  possibly 
later,  they  have  refused  to  say  an 
lal  word. 

Why{bring  this  all  up  now?  Quite  possibly 
he  is  dead;  nobody  has  reported  seeing  him 
for  eight  or  nine  years  at  least.  What  does  It 
mattery  in  which  year  he  died  and  in  which 
cell? 

One  reason  is  respect.  He  never  has  left 
the  mlhds  of  millions.  People  pay  respect  in 
their  dwn  ways  to  this  lanky  young  Swede 
who  went  to  German-occupied  Budapest  in 
1944  to  save  Jewish  lives  and  did,  because  he 
refused  to  understand  that  he  could  not. 

A  congressman  gathers  signatures  for  a 
House  petition  keeping  the  case  alive,  a 
writer  whose  parents  were  arrested  in  Buda- 
pest writes  a  fine  biography,  committees  all 
over  tl^e  world  meet  to  talk  about  him. 
And  mow  perhaps  there  is  another  reason. 
Ukhail  Gorbachev,  who  speaks  of  a 
for  his  people,  decide  that  it  is  in 
srest  of  his  country  to  order  the 
>ld?  That  would  do  honor  to  him  and 
to  the  memory  of  Wallenberg  and  all  Chris- 
tians who  risked  their  lives  to  save  those 
who  wore  the  yellow  star. 

WaUenberg  was  of  a  great  Swedish  family. 
He  was  not  quite  32  when  he  was  asked  by 
U.S.  representatives  in  Stockholm  to  try  to 
save  t^e  lives  of  some  of  the  Jews  of  Hunga- 
ry, bekig  slaughtered  by  the  scores  of  thou- 
sands by  the  German  Gestapo  and  by  Hun- 
gary's own  murderous  Fascists. 

NobfKly  told  him  how  to  do  It  because 
nobody  could  imagine  how  except  for  the 
wishful  possibility  that  Swedish  neutrality. 
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diplomatic  status  and  some  ftmds  from 
American  Jews  might  be  combined  to  save  a 
few  Jews  from  death. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  this  one 
man  did.  He  distributed  thousands  of  Swed- 
ish pasqwrts.  boused  and  fed  Jews  in  build- 
ings he  bedecked  with  Swedish  flags.  He 
threatened,  bluffed,  bribed,  haggled. 

He  marched  up  to  the  very  death  lines, 
snatched  Jews  from  under  the  clubs  of 
guards.  He  faced  down  the  killers,  including 
Adolph  Eichmann,  the  engineer  of  death. 

"Ich  bin  WaUenberg,"  he  said,  gently  to 
Jews,  fiercely  to  German  and  Hungarian 
Nazies. 

He  saved  thousands  upon  thousands. 
There  was  suddenly  In  this  young  Swede  a 
power  of  compassion  that  produced  a 
strength  beyond  himself  or  understanding. 

In  January  1945  Wallenberg  crossed  over 
to  the  victorious  Red  Army  to  get  help.  A 
Soviet  general  immediately  sent  a  routine 
dispatch  informing  Moscow  he  was  with 
them. 

He  disappeared.  Two  years  later  the  Rus- 
sians said  he  had  never  been  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  In  1957,  faced  with  world  pres- 
sure for  WaUenberg,  the  Kremlin  said  yes, 
he  had  been  in  Soviet  Jails  but  died  10  years 
earlier  and  aU  the  doctors  and  wardens  In- 
volved were  dead  too  and  the  body  cremat- 
ed. 

The  Russians  so  far  have  refused  to 
budge,  in  the  face  of  documented  evidence 
that  he  was  seen  in  prisons  of  the  vast 
Gulag  for  years.  Some  experts  place  the  last 
sighting  in  the  late  50's,  others  say  he  was 
alive  In  the  late  60's.  Kati  Marton,  the  jour- 
nalist and  novelist,  tells  the  story  best  in 
"WaUenberg,"  published  by  Random  House 
and  Ballatine. 

The  quest  goes  on.  Swedish  officials  keep 
bringing  it  up  with  Soviet  leaders;  nothing. 
Representative  Tom  Lantos  of  California, 
whose  wife  was  a  child  in  Budapest  and 
owes  here  life  to  WaUenberg.  has  coUected 
110  House  signatures  for  an  appeal  to  Mr. 
Gorbachev.  Year  round,  committees  meet. 

Why  did  the  Russians  keep  him?  At  first 
perhaps  they  thought  he  was  a  UJS.  agent, 
then  that  he  would  be  useful  as  a  hostage. 
Then  his  very  existence  a  state  embarrass- 
ment, to  be  hidden  deep.  The  only  people  to 
whom  it  is  aU  understandable  are  those  who 
have  themselves  wandered  In  the  immense 
insanity  of  the  Gulag. 

In  the  Kremlin  there  is  a  Uving  link  to 
Wallenberg.  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  a  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister,  signed  that  note  in  1957 
saying  that  he  was  dead— but  carefuUy 
chose  words  that  implied  that  the  finding 
could  be  changed.  Mr.  Gromyko  now  is 
President  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  knows. 

And  Mr.  Gorbachev  knows  and  can  teU 
the  world  whether  Wallenberg  still  lives. 
And  if  Wallenberg  does  not,  Mr.  Gorbachev 
can  say  in  what  manner,  year  and  ceU  the 
Swede  of  the  Jews  died.  It  is  important  for 
all  people  to  know,  particularly  Russians. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

EKROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RBSOLimONS  SIGNED 

At  11:27  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
Joint  resolutions: 

H.R.  240.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  as  a  National  HUtoric  TraU; 


BJ.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1987  as  "NaUonal  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month";  and 

SJ.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  26,  through  Blay  2, 
1987,  as  "NatlcHial  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor 
Awareness  Week." 

The  eiuolled  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Smtins]. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLDTIONS 
P>RESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  State  reported  that 
on  today.  April  24.  1987,  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  Joint  res- 
olutions: 

S.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  April  1987,  as  "National  ChUd 
Abuse  Prevention  Month";  and 

S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  26.  through  May  2, 
1987,  as  "National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor 
Awareness  Week." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICA-nONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1044.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  AgrictUture  transmitting,  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  restore  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove certain  housing  debt  settlement 
claims,  to  revise  his  authority  to  seU  hous- 
ing loans  to  the  public  without  recourse, 
and  to  repeal  his  authority  to  make  rural 
housing  loans  and  grants;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Foresty. 

EC-104S.  A  communication  from  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  status  of  budget  authority  In  73  pro- 
posed rescissions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC-1046.  A  communication  from  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
one  new  deferral  and  three  revised  deferrals 
of  budget  authority;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC-1047.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals as  of  April  1,  1987;  Jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

EC-1048.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a  transfer  of  ap- 
propriated funds  in  connection  with  a  dem- 
onstration project;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. / 

EC- 1049.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  an  aUeged 
violation  of  the  Anti-deficiency  Act  resiUt- 
ing  in  an  overobllgation  of  $167  miUlon  in 
excess  of  current  appropriations  for  the  af- 


fected fiscal  years;  to  the  Coounittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

BC-1050.  A  oommunicatlon  from  the  See- 
retary  of  Defense  tranmUtting.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  three  vlolatloiw  of  adminis- 
trative control  of  am>roprtiUions  law.  to  the 
Committee  on  AppropriatloQs. 

EC-1051.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Offtoe  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  apportionment  of  an 
appropriation  on  a  basis  indioating  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1052.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Navy  Faculties  Engi- 
neering Command  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  finding  and  determination 
to  restrict  competition  for  construction  of 
264  famUy  housing  units  at  Sublc  Bay,  PhU- 
Ippines  to  United  States  companies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1053.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  certain  expiring  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1054.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
post-employment  reporting  by  certain 
former  DOD  personnel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1055.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  trananltting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  cer- 
tain laws  requiring  a  physical  exam  for  each 
member  of  the  National  Guard  caUed  into 
and  mustered  out  of  the  Federal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1056.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  transmitting 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
time  during  which  all  elements  of  a  Nation- 
al Guard  unit  must  complete  a  training  as- 
sembly; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-1057.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  ap- 
t>rove  certain  regulations  governing  except- 
ed service  technicians  of  the  National 
Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC- 1058.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
real  and  personal  property  of  E>OD;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1059.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  chemical  war- 
fare-biological defense  research  program  ob- 
ligations, fiscal  year  1985;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1060.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  eliminate  the  30-day  notice  requirement 
for  termination  of  certain  categories  of  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1061.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  repealing  two  conflict 
of  interest  provisions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC- 1062.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  long-term 
recognition  of  the  arduous  nature  of  duty 
aboard  a  ship;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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BC-iftW.  A  t»Mw»««ii»«|rBtVT««  from  the  See- 
nunr  of  the  Nkvy  tniMmlttinc  ft  dnft  of 
jmpnt^  iTgW-**""  to  ftothMlw  the  Seere- 
tai7  of  Defene  to  wtttabold  from  public  dls- 
donnc  infomifttioii  on  tibyaicftl  lecurlty 
BMomreft  for  oertaln  nueiew  matcrUl:  to 
the  Oonunlttee  on  AnaadSerrloee. 

■C-IOM.  A  oommunlcfttion  from  the 
nflifcint  of  the  Kxport-Impart  Bftnk  of  the 
UDitod  StatM  tniMmittlnK.  punuant  to  Iftw. 
ft  report  on  ft  tranMctlan  by  the  Bank  In- 
«atorta«  ezpoiti  to  Thafland:  to  the  Oooiinlt- 
tee  on  T»»»«M"t.  H""T*"ri  ftnd  Urbftn  Aff alia. 

■C-IOM.  A  oommunleatkin  from  the 
malilmt  of  the  Export-Import  Bftnk  of  the 
United  Statea  traiMmttUnc  purauant  to  law. 
a  report  on  a  tranaaeUon  Involving  exports 
to  Tmtitrr"**'  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
tT«M«iwj,  and  Uftian  Affairs. 

BC-1086.  A  eommunication  frun  the  Sec- 
retary of  ffir— *"t  and  Urban  Development 
trananittlng.  punuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  on  solar  energy  and  the  energy  con- 
aervatlon  bank:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SC-1067.  A  eommunication  from  the 
ComptroUer  Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
traiMmitting.  punuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Department  of  Transportation— En- 
hancing Policy  and  Program  Effectiveness 
Tlirou^  Immoved  Management":  to  the 
Committee  mi  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Tianvortatlon. 

BC-1068.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  purstiant  to 
Uw.  a  repmt  on  the  electrical  and  hybrid  ve- 
hlciea  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
moce.  Science,  and  Ttaniportation. 

EC-IOW.  A  oommanlcati<xi  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  collect  fees  for  certain 
Coast  Guard  servioea;  the  Committee  on 
Comaoerce.  Sdenee.  and  Transportation. 

EC-IOTO.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Bureau  of  standards 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  structural  integrity  of  the  new  office 
building  at  the  United  States  Embassy  site 
in  Moscow.  USSR:  to  the  Coatunittee  on 
Commerce.  Sdenoe,  and  Transportation. 

BC-1071.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transpc»tation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annuM  report  of  the  lilari- 
time  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


PETmONS  AND  MEMORIAI^ 

The  foUowing  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-73.   A   resolution   adopted   by   the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  SUte  of  D- 
linois;  to  the  Ccmunittee  on  Appropriations. 
"House  Rxsolotiom  No.  141 

"Whereas.  Argonne  National  Laboratory 
has  proposed  a  $375  million  syndirotron 
which  is  precisely  the  kind  of  expenditure 
that  has  the  potential  for  an  immense 
payoff  in  advanced  technology;  and 

"Whereas.  The  syndirotron  produces 
light  beams  more  powerful  than  those  on 
the  sun's  surface  and  it  would  be  used  to  ad- 
vance the  state  of  the  art  in  a  variety  of 
fields:  and 

"Whereas.  The  synchrotron  could  help 
build  stronger  and  lighter  plastics  by  deter- 
mining the  precise  position  of  atoms  in  plas- 
tic molecules,  help  in  the  design  of  ways  to 
fight  colds  by  determining  the  three  dimen- 


siohal  structure  of  a  cold  virus,  help  fight 
cafdiovaacular  illsfssr  by  providing  more  de- 
tated  images  of  the  tieart  or  help  build 
cleaner  and  more  powerful  computer  chips 
by  detecting  Inupurities  on  the  ciilps:  and 

■^Whereas.  President  Reagan's  proposed 
flabd  year  1988  budget  includes  $5.5  million 
wUich  Is  vital  to  Argonne  National  Labora- 
to(y  to  finish  designing  the  synchrotron: 
and 

'^Whereas,  the  synchrotron  project  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  project  that  will  generate 
:<l4as  which  wiU  build  the  nation's  scientific 
bate  and  competitive  economic  posture: 
Tlierefore,  be  it 

'Resolved,  by  Oie  Hou*e  of  Repretenta- 
H^  of  the  Eightw-n/th  Oenerxd  AtMenMy  of 
aU  State  of  lUinoU.  that  we  commend  Ar- 
gonne National  Laboratory  in  its  efforts  to 
advance  the  state  of  the  arts  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  synchrotron:  that  we  encourage 
the  citizens  of  this  State  to  recognize  the 
betieflts  of  the  synchrotron  in  terms  of  the 
nation's  scientific  base  and  economic  pos- 
ture; and  that  ttie  President  and  the  Con- 
gifas  of  the  United  SUtes  are  hereby  memo- 
riw^ed  to  appropriate  the  $5.5  million 
nefcded  to  finish  designing  the  synchrotron; 
uxl  be  it  further 

YRetolved,  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  be  presented,  re- 
spectfully, to  the  President  of  the  United 
Smes,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Svutte.  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each  and 
every  member  of  the  Illinois  Congressional 
Dtlegation." 

t>OM-74.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
tt»  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
thie  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
,  "  Assembly  Jonrr  Resolution 
♦'Whereas,  The  474th  Tactical  Fighter 
Vttng  was  created  in  1943  and  has  been  lo- 
caited  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  since  1968; 
aod 

f'Whereas,  This  wing  served  in  World  War 
H  and  also  in  Korea  and  Viet  Nam  receiving 
two  Distinguished  Unit  Citations  for  its  out- 
standing service  in  combat;  and 

"Whereas,  DeacUvation  of  the  474th  Tac- 
tual Fighter  Wing  at  Nellis  would  result  in 
the  elimination  of  2,000  positions  related  to 
this  wing,  caustng  a  grave  economic  Impact 
on  southern  Nevada:  Now,  therefore',  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  AssenMy  -  d  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  Tnat  members 
of  the  Nevada  Legislature  urge  Congress  to 
oppose  the  deactivation  of  the  474th  Tacti- 
cal Fighter  Wing  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base; 
and  be  it  further 
[Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
ipared  and  transmitted  forthwith  to  the 
lent  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Vice 
ident  of  the  United  SUtes  as  presiding 
fleer  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
louse  of  RepresenUtives,  and  to  each 
lember  of  the  Nevada  Congressional  Dele- 
Ltion;  and  be  it  further 
'Resolved,  That  this  resolution  becomes 
ejCfective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

'  POM-7S.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Nevada  Commission  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment opposing  deactivation  of  the  474th 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  NelUs  Air  Force 
9ase:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
POM-76.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
t^e  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Virginia;  to 
Hhe  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
fTrban  Affairs. 

k    "House  Joint  Resolution  No.  216 
Whereas,  after  a  two-year  study,  a  con- 
asional  subcommittee  has  concluded  that 


ApHl  24,  1987 


Ineptltule  and  fraud  are  rampant  within 
the  reallestate  appraisal  profession  and  that 
taxpaycH  and  lenden  are  losing  billions  of 
doQan  48  a  result  of  these  practices;  and 

'Whefeas.  as  a  result  of  Inaocurftte  ftp- 
Inflftted  ftppraisaJs  of  homes  and 
commeifclal  properties  have  helped  push 
hundre«  of  financial  institutions  into  insol- 
vency in  recent  years;  and 

"Whefeas,  as  much  as  forty  percent  of  the 
Veteran  Administration  home-loan  guaran- 
tee prooam's  $430  million  loss  in  1985  was 
caused  ay  inaccurate  appraisals:  and 

"Whereas,  the  congressional  study  found 
that  at  least  fifte«i  percent  of  the  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  losses  experienced  by  private  mort- 
gage insuren  during  1985  and  1986  was  di- 
rectly 4ttributable  to  faulty  or  fraudulent 
appraisgls;  and 

"Whefeas,  entire  thrift  institutions  and 
banks  have  been  destroyed  by  inflated  ap- 
praisals; and 

"Wheteas,    these    problems    have    been 

caused  jby  the  appraisal  industry's  lack  of 

regulat^n  and  the  situation  that  in  most 

lost  anyone  can  call  himself  an  ap- 

without    completing    any    formal 

examination,  licensing  or  regula- 
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the  problems  are  further  com- 
plicate4  by  lenders  who  are  more  interested 
in  collecting  up-front  fees  from  loan  trans- 
actions] than  in  the  accuracy  of  the  apprais- 
als thal|  underpin  the  loan;  and 

"Whereas,  what  appears  to  be  needed  is 
new  federal  legislation  defining  standards 
for  persons  in  the  appraisal  profession  and 
giving  bank  regulatory  agencies  authority  to 
disciplme  appraisers  who  willingly  or 
throuim  gross  negligence  misrepresent  the 
value  of  real  esUte  to  federaUy  insured 
lending  institutions:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Res^tlved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring,  That  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  hereby  requests  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  to  re-examine  and 
restrudture  the  laws  and  regulations  regard- 
ing th<  appraisal  profession  to  assure  that 
the  appraisal  profession  adhere  to  the  high- 
est staadards;  and,  be  it 

"Resplved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolutflon  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Virginia  Delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  In  order  that 
they  may  be  apprised  of  the  sense  of  the 
Oenert  d  Assembly  of  Virginia." 

PON  -77.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  th(i  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  North 
Dakoti;   to   the   Committee   on   Banking, 
Housii  ig,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
"HoOsE  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  3064 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
ativesl  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the 
Senat4  concurrino  therein: 

"Thfct  the  Fiftieth  Legislative  Assembly  of 
North  DakoU  respectfully  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  propose  to 
the  several  sUtes  for  ratification  an  amend- 
ment {to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtea  the  proposed  amendment  providing 
asfolS>ws: 

j  "article  — 

"Section  1.  The  righU  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  economic  freedom,  do- 
mestii  tranquility,  and  prosperity  without 
exc^iive  interest  and  Uxation  may  not  be 
abrid]  led  nor  denied  by  any  private  corpora- 
tion u  sing  any  debt  instrument  or  note  as  a 
basis  tor  credit  and  currency. 


"Section  3.  The  C«Migress  shall,  within  two 
years  of  the  ratification  of  this  amendment, 
cause  to  cease  all  fractional  reserve  hanking 
practices  within  these  United  SUtes  of 
America;  and  a  United  SUtes  Monetary 
Conunlsslon  shall  be  established. 

"Section  3.  The  United  SUtes  Monetary 
Commission  shall  Include  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  highest  rank- 
ing membera  of  the  two  predominant  politi- 
cal parties  in  the  Senate  and  House  banking 
committees:  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  appoint  to  the  commission  one 
representative  of  American  agriculture;  one 
represenUtive  of  fishing,  oil.  and  mining  in- 
terests; one  represenUtive  of  banking;  and 
one  representative  of  industry.  AH  presiden- 
tial appointments  to  the  commission  must 
be  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate. 

"Section  4.  Upon  ratification  of  this 
amendment,  the  Congress  shall  Initiate  a 
United  SUtes  Treasury  credit  monetary 
system.  The  United  SUtes  Treasury,  when 
authorized  by  the  United  SUtes  Monetary 
Commission,  shall  have  sole  and  exclusive 
power  to  create  all  money  and  establish  the 
value  thereof. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  legislature  of  each  of  the  other  sUtes, 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate. 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
North  DakoU  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-76.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Library  Association  concerning 
the  proposed  privatization  of  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
porUtion. 

POM-79.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Wyoming:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natival  Re- 
sources. 

"Enrolled  Joint  RESOLimoN  No.  1. 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  owns 
and  operates  130  multipurpose  water 
projects  that  generate  power  which  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  five  federal  power 
marketing  agencies;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  Investment  In 
power  generation  Is  being  systemtlcally 
repaid  by  power  customers,  which  provides 
a  steady  stream  of  revenues  to  the  United 
SUtes  Treasury  which  will  continue  after 
the  Investment  Is  repaid:  and 

"Whereas,  these  [>ower  marketing  agen- 
cies sell  power  at  cost  to  1,100  consumer- 
owned  electric  utilities,  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives and  public  power  agencies  in  34 
states:  and 

■Whereas,  the  Western  Area  power 
agency  and  the  Bonneville  power  agency 
sell  power  to  25  consumer-owned  utilities  in 
Wyoming:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Administration  has  pro- 
posed sale  of  the  federal  power  marketing 
agencies  which  could: 

"(a)  Unnecessarily  and  dramatically  raise 
rates  for  electric  consumers: 

"(b)  Undermine  the  economic  stability  of 
those  Wyoming  enterprises  benefitting  from 
the  federal  hydropower  program: 

"(c)  Threaten  the  viability  of  consumer- 
owned  utilities  thereby  undermining  electric 
utility  competition,  which  benefits  all  elec- 
tric consumers; 

"(d)  Mortgage  future  federal  revenues  for 
short-term  relief; 

"(e)  Undermine  the  efficient  operation  of 
federal  multipurpose  water  projects  which 


provide  flood  (»ntrol.  irrigation,  water 
supply  and  recreation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures  opposes  the  sale  of  the 
federal  power  marketing  agencies:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Wyoming: 

"Section  1.  That  the  Wyoming  legislature 
supporU  continued  federal  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  federal  power  marketing 
agencies  and  opposes  the  sale,  transfer  or 
other  disposition  of  these  agencies  and 
urges  the  United  SUtes  Congress  to  oppose 
any  efforU  to  sell  the  federal  power  market- 
ing agencies. 

"Section  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Wyoming  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Wy(Hnlng  Congres- 
sional Delegation." 

POM-80.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Virginia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  ana  Public 
Works: 

"House  Jonrr  Resolution  No.  190 

"Whereas,  pollution  by  toxic  substances 
has  been  identified  as  one  of  the  major  fac- 
tors contributing  to  the  environmoital  de- 
cline of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  sinc«  1950;  and 

"Whereas,  TBT  or  tributyltin  is  a  biocide 
useful  as  an  ingredient  of  boat  paint:  and 

"Whereas,  TBT  leaches  Into  the  water 
from  the  hulls  of  boats  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  or  repelling  nuisance  organisms  such 
as  barnacles  before  they  attach  themselves 
to  a  boat;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Virginia  Institute  of 
Marine  Science  has  determined  through  lab- 
oratory tests  that  TBT  has  a  toxic  effect  on 
such  marine  species  as  oysters  and  clam 
larvae  at  levels  as  low  as  parts  per  trillion: 
and  

"Whereas,  concentrations  of  TBT  between 
10  and  20  parts  per  trillion  have  recently 
been  detected  near  the  mouths  of  the  York 
and  James  Rivers  and  in  Hampton  Roads 
waterways:  and 

"Whereas,  waters  around  marinas  have 
yielded  concentrations  as  high  as  700  parts 
per  trillion  due  to  the  use  of  TBT  paint  by 
private  boat  owners:  and 

"Whereas,  alternatives  to  TBT  such  as 
copper-based  paint  do  exist  for  boat  hulls 
and  other  uses;  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  absence  of  federal 
action,  the  Oovemor  of  Virginia  has  asked 
the  Governors  of  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolliui,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  to 
Join  Virginia  In  developing  regional  policies 
to  deal  with  this  Issue;  and 

"Whereas,  such  cooperation  among  the 
sUtes  demonstrates  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  sUtes  approach  this  significant 
environmental  problem;  and 

"Whereas,  such  an  approach  on  the  part 
of  these  sUtes  would  avert  costly  competi- 
tion between  coastal  sUtes  for  Naval  and 
other  shipbuilding  and  repair  business 
based  on  discrepancies  in  the  extent  to 
which  TBT-based  paint  Is  allowed:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  hereby  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  cancel  the 
registration  of  TBT  compounds  used  In  free 
association  anti-fouling  paints  and  to 
expand  the  EPA's  current  review  of  pesti- 
cide registration  of  TBT  used  in  anti-fouling 


paints  to  Include  all  registered  TBT  oom> 
pounds:  and.  be  It 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  urges  Congrem  and  the 
EPA  to  support  the  states  In  their  efforts  to 
develop  effective  regtonal  solutions  to  this 
environmental  issue;  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  finally.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  United  States  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  the  Speaker,  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
to  all  members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress  in  order  that 
they  may  be  apprised  of  the  soise  of  the 
Virginia  Oeneral  Assembly." 

POM-81.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislation  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"Assembly  Jonrr  Resolution  No.  2 

"Whereas,  There  is  a  serious  need  to  train 
properly  persons  who  respond  to  emergen- 
cies, particularly  in  situations  Involving  haz- 
ardous materials:  and 

"Whereas,  A  regional  center  exists  in  the 
eastern  United  SUtes  to  provide  that  train- 
ing, but  no  such  facility  exists  in  the  west; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  facilities  of  the  former 
Indian  schcMl  in  Stewart.  Nevada,  are  pres- 
ently vacant  and  should  be  used  to  benefit 
the  people  of  this  area;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  SUte  of  Nevada  hereby  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  estab- 
lish a  western  regional  training  center  at 
Stewart,  Nevada,  to  train  persons  who  re- 
spond to  emergencies,  particularly  those  in- 
volving hazardous  materiala;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Division  of  Emergen- 
cy Management  of  Nevada's  Department  of 
the  Military  is  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  western  re- 
gional organizations  In  establishing  such  a 
center:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  presiding  officer  of  the  SenaU,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
the  members  of  the  Nevada  Congressional 
Delegation  and  the  Division  of  Emergency 
Management  of  Nevada's  Department  of 
the  Military;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

POM-82.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"Assemblt  Joint  RxaoLunoN  No.  9 

"Whereas,  This  legislature  is  concerned 
about  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  SUte  of  Nevada;  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  has  not  taken  a  stand 
on  the  question  of  liability  for  nuclear  acci- 
dents associated  with  a  repository  or  with 
repository-related  activities:  Now,  therefore 
belt 

"Resolved  by  (Ae  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  StaU  of  Nevada,  joinOy,  That  Congrem 
Is  hereby  urged  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  provide  imllmlted  federal  liability  for 
any  and  all  damages  or  consequences  which 
may  result  from  situating  a  high-level  nucle- 
ar waste  repository  within  Nevada;  and  be  It 
further 
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"JtaMlMA  That  eoplM  of  this  reMdutkxt 
be  prepand  md  tnumsltted  forthwith  by 
the  Chtef  Ocrk  o(  the  Aaembly  to  the  Vice 
Pneklent  of  the  United  States  >■  presiding 
oflleer  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Nevada  Congressional  Dele- 
gation: and  be  it  further 

"lUfolved,  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  paange  and  approvaL" 


POM-a.  A  petition  from  members  of  the 
Retired  Snatdoyees  of  the  AUenport  Plant 
(RBAP).  Wheding-Plttsburgh  Steel  Compa- 
ny favoring  legislatloa  to  stop  any  future 
raids  on  the  Social  Security  trust  funds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

FOM-M.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota; 
to  the  CoouBlttee  on  Finance. 

"Whereas,  nonprofit  organizations  play  a 
legitimate  and  essential  role  In  the  debate 
of  compllrated  and  critical  public  policy 
issues;  and 

"Whereas,  the  grass  roots  organizational 
and  educational  work  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions is  important  to  democratic  participa- 
tion in  the  legislative  process;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  ex- 
panded and  dartfied  the  lobbying  rights  of 
nonprofit  organisatkms;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
now  has  proposed  regulations  interpreting 
this  section  that  are  contrary  to  Congres- 
sional  intent  and  would  severely  limit  the 
lobbying  rights  of  nonprofit  organizations; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  regiilatlon's  definition  of 
lobbying  is  unfairly  broad  in  that  it  Includes 
most  Informational  activities  about  public 
policy  issues  whether  or  not  a  related  bill 
may  be  pending:  and 

"¥niereas.  if  adopted,  the  proposed  regu- 
lations, which  are  retroactive  to  1977.  would 
cause  undue  hardship  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, requiring  increased  record  keeping 
and  the  recalculation  and  refUlng  of  tax  re- 
turns and  subjecting  them  to  unexpected 
excise  taxes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  regulations, 
which  threaten  nonprofit  organizations  en- 
gaged in  lobbying  with  the  loss  of  their  tax 
exempt  status,  would  discourage  donors 
from  making  gifts  to  these  organizations: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Re$olved  by  the  Legislative  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress should  prevent  the  proposed  Internal 
Revenue  Service  regulations  limiting  the 
lobbying  activities  by  public  charities  from 
taking  effect  and  require  that  fair  and  rea- 
sonable regulations  be  developed.  Be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Retolved  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Minnesota  shall  transmit  enrolled  copies  of 
this  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speak- 
er and  the  Cleric  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  Minnesota's  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  Congress." 

POM-85.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"RasoLunoM 

"Whereas,  nonprofit  organizations  play  a 
legitimate  and  essential  role  in  the  debate 
of  complicated  and  critical  public  policy 
issues;  and 

"Whereas,  the  grass  roots  organizational 
and  educational  work  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions is  important  to  democratic  participa- 
tion in  the  legislative  process;  and 


["Whereas,  the  Tax  RefMin  Act  of  1978  ex- 
panded and  clarified  the  lobbying  rights  of 
nmprofit  organisations:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ntnr  has  proposed  regulatitms  interpreting 
t^  section  that  are  contrary  to  Congree- 
sfonal  intent  and  would  severely  limit  the 
Idbbying  rights  of  ncmprofit  organizations; 

Id 

'Whereas,  the  regulation's  definition  of 
>ying  is  unfairly  broad  in  that  it  includes 
it  informational  activities  about  public 

>licy  issues  whether  or  not  a  related  blU 
be  pending;  and 

l"Whereas,  If  adopted,  the  proposed  regu- 
lations, which  are  retroactive  to  1977  would 
cause  undue  hardship  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tlbns,  requiring  increased  record  keeping 
and  the  recalculation  and  refiling  of  tax  re- 
turns and  subjecting  them  to  unexpected 
egcise  taxes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  regulations, 
which  threaten  nonprofit  organizations  en- 
gaged in  lobbying  with  the  loss  of  their  tax 
egempt  status,  would  discourage  donors 
f#om  making  gifts  to  these  organizations; 
nhw,  therefore, 

["fie  it  raolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  that  the  President  snd 
Cbngress  should  prevent  the  proposed  In- 
tamal  Revenue  Service  regulations  limiting 
tie  lobbying  activities  by  public  charities 
ffom  taking  effect  and  require  that  fair  and 
riasonable  regulations  be  developed. 

'"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Minnesota  shall  transmit  en- 
rolled copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
^nt  of  the  United  States,  the  President  and 
tae  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
t(e  Speaker  and  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
ites  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
lesota's  Senators  and  Representatives 
Congress." 

>M-86.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
t^  the  Legislatiu%  of  the  State  of  Texas;  to 
t%e  Committee  on  Finance: 

"SKMATS  CONCtTRRXIfT  RESOLUTION 

'Whereas.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1988 
enacted  by  the  99th  Congress  of  the  United 
^ates  will  require  governmental  retirement 
plans  to  t>egin  payments  to  public  officers 
and  employees  who  attain  age  70  V%  years 
eten  while  such  persons  continue  their  em- 
[doyment  and  earn  full  compensation  for 
t(at  employment;  and 

," Whereas,  Amendments  to  the  Age  Dis- 
ctimination  in  Employment  Act  enacted  by 
tne  99th  Congress  of  the  United  States  pro- 
hibit mandatory  retirement  solely  on  the 
basis  of  age  and  generally  require  govern- 
mental retirement  plans  to  grant  additional 
ratirement  credit  to  an  employee  even  after 
t^e  employee  begins  receiving  payments 
ftom  the  plan  because  of  the  attainment  of 
a^e  70  M  years;  and 

"Whereas,  A  combined  effect  of  these 
laws  will  be  to  require  states  to  allow  public 
officers  and  employees  who  are  70  V^  years 
old  and  older  to  earn  their  full  state  salaries 
viftUle  receiving  full  state  retirement  bene- 
f  ts,  and  even  earn  additional  retirement 
t]  snef its  for  such  continued  employment; 
a:id 

"Whereas,  These  laws  require  the  state  to 
d  iscrimlnate  against  public  officers  and  em- 
ployees who  are  less  than  70  V^  years  of  age 
la  the  compensation  the  state  pays  for  serv- 
i(  es,  impose  on  the  state  additional  costs  of 
gsvemmental  retirement  plans,  and  Impair 
t|ie  effective  use  of  governmental  retire- 
itent  plans  to  induce  retirement  of  public 
ckficers  and  employees  and  thereby  reduce 
8  dary  costs;  and 
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"Wnereaa,  The  actuarial  effect  of  theae 
laws  upon  the  Employees  Retirement 
system^  of  Texas  alone,  one  of  six  statewide 
retlreinent  systems,  is  to  increase  the  un- 
funded actuarial  accrued  liability  of  the 
systeni  by  $87.4  million  as  of  August  SI, 
1986,  and  to  increaae  by  4.1  years  the  period 
required  to  amortize  the  unfunded  actuarial 
aocrueo  liability  of  the  system;  now.  there- 
fore, b^  it 

"ReiUved.  That  the  70th  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas  do  hereby  request  and 
urge  the  100th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  tax  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  exempt  governmental  retirement 
plans  and  their  participants  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which 
mandsite  distribution  to  a  pension  plan  t>ar- 
ticlpaht  when  that  participant  attains  age 
70  M  yters  and  impose  an  excise  tax  on  the 
participant  for  failure  to  take  a  required  dis- 
tribution; and,  l>e  it  further 

"Reeved,  That  the  Texas  Secretary  of 
State  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion tb  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Sneaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  to  each  member 
of  thej  Texas  delegation  to  the  100th  Con- 
gress Of  the  United  States,  with  the  request 
that  this  resolution  be  officially  entered  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a3  a  memorial  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming;  to  the 
on  Finance: 

OLLKD  JOIBT  RKSOLUnON  NO.  3 


i.  imiwrted  chilled  foreign  lamb 
ratly  savaging  the  markets  served  by 

irs  in  the  United  States;  and 
reas,  two  hundred  seventy  thousand 
)  head  of  live  feeder  lambs  are  ex- 
to  flood  United  States  markets  in 
d 

reas,  the  American  sheep  industry  is 
hly  impacted  economically  by  im- 
ports of  lamb  from  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia; and 

"Whereas,  antiprotectionist  sentiment  in 
the  federal  government,  has  allowed  the 
American  agriculturalist  to  suffer;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Wyoming  legislature  sup- 
ports the  sheep  Industry  of  Wyoming  and 
the  United  States;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Reablved  by  the  member*  of  the  legitla- 
ture  o)  the  State  of  Wyoming: 

SacTioN  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
Unite<l  States  enact  trade  legislation  to  re- 
strict imports  of  live  feeder  lambs  to  the 
Unlte<i  States  from  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  ot  ler  foreign  countries. 

"Sac  a.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Wyom  ing  transmit  copies  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  thi    House  of  Representatives  of   the 


Unlte<i 
sional 


States  and  the  Wyoming  Congres- 
Delegation." 


teresti 
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P01ii:-88.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legisli  ture  of  the  State  of  Wyoming;  to  the 
Comm  Ittee  on  Finance: 

1  iHROIXXD  JODTT  RXSOLUTIOH  NO.  2 

Whjereas,  the  strategic  and  economic  in- 
of  the  United  States  are  currently 
threatened  by  forces  seeking  to  con- 
world  price  of  oU;  and 

the  United  States  dependence 
fo^ign  oil  imports  has  increased  dra- 
matia  lly  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  price  of 
>il;and 


the 
Whereas, 


"Whereas,  the  rise  in  imports  and  de- 
crease in  oil  prices  has  substantially  de- 
creased the  United  States  domestic  produc- 
tion of  oU  and  exploration  for  oil  which  has 
serious  ramifications  for  national  security; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  current  low  oil  prices  have 
not  stimulated  the  nation's  economy;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Re»olved  bv  the  membert  of  the  Legiala- 
ture  of  the  Slate  of  Wyoming: 

Sacnoif  1.  That  the  Congress  should 
enact  and  the  President  should  approve  a 
temporary  variable  oil  Import  fee  and  that 
the  revenue  generated  should  be  used  to 
reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit. 

"Sac.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  each  member  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Congressional  delegation." 

POM-89.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Vh^inia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"HOOSK  JoiHT  RssoLonoH  No.  337 

"Whereas,  trauma  is  the  leading  cause  of 
death  for  individuals  from  age  one  to  age 
forty-four  in  the  nation  and  in  Virginia;  and 

"Whereas,  as  the  result  of  injuries  re- 
ceived from  accidents  or  other  traumas, 
thousands  of  people  in  the  United  States 
are  Idlled  or  disabled  every  year;  and 

"Whereas,  frequently,  multiple  trauma 
victims  become  incapable  of  leading  normal 
lives,  and  other  family  members  must 
assume  the  burden  of  their  support;  and 

"Whereas,  emergency  medical  technology 
Is  an  evolving  specialty  with  the  goal  of  de- 
veloping procedures  to  minimiw  the  effects 
of  severe  trauma;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Medicare  prospective  pay- 
ment system,  which  was  Implemented  in  Oc- 
tober 19S3,  is  based  on  diagnosis-related 
groups;  and 

"Whereas,  reimbursement  under  the  DRG 
system  provides  for  only  one  DRG  with  pay- 
ment keyed  to  medical  procedures  and  treat- 
ments for  conditions  involving  one  organ; 
and 

"Whereas,  multiple  trauma  victims  re- 
quire sophisticated,  high  technology  care 
for  injuries  to  various  organs  which  cannot 
be  adequately  reimbursed  under  a  system 
restricted  to  payment  based  on  a  single  pro- 
cedure: and 

"Whereas,  although  the  federal  Medicaid 
provisions  authorize  state  Medicaid  pro- 
grams to  implement  optional  coverage  for 
certain  classes  of  Individuals,  such  as  per- 
sonal care  services  for  the  aged  and  disabled 
and  model  waivers  for  technology-depend- 
ent patients,  there  is  no  flexibility  provided 
for  the  care  of  multiple  trauma  patients; 
and 

"Whereas,  many  experts  in  emergency 
medical  services  are  greatly  frustrated  by 
federal  insensitivity  to  the  needs  of  multiple 
trauma  victims;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia,  by  this  resolution,  me- 
morializes the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  evaluate  the  provisions  of  Title 
XVIII,  known  as  Medicare,  and  Title  XIX. 
known  as  Medicaid,  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  these  laws  relate  to  care  for  multiple 
trauma  victims;  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  memt>ers  of  the  Virginia 
delegation  to  the  Congress,  to  the  Speaker 


of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  order  that  they  may  be  apprised 
of  the  sense  of  the  General  Assembly." 

POM-90.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 
"Hoosx  Jonrr  Rbsolutioii  No.  342 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  government 
has  acquired  title  to  approximately  3,000 
acres  of  land  in  Fairfax  Coimty  through 
nine  separate  acquisitions,  beginning  in  1910 
and  continuing  to  1953;  and 

"Whereas,  that  federal  property  now  con- 
tains a  penal  institution  which  is  operated 
by  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Icnown  generally  as  the  Lorton  Reform- 
atory Complex;  and 

"Whereas,  based  upon  the  powers  granted 
to  Congress  by  United  States  Constitution, 
Article  I,  Section  8.  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment claims  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  a 
large  portion  of  that  property  within  the 
Lorton  Complex;  and 

"Whereas,  the  basis  for  that  federal  claim 
appears  to  be  the  enactment  of  Chapter  482 
of  the  1902  Acts  of  the  Virglita  General  As- 
sembly which  gave  broad  consent  for  the 
United  States  to  acquire  land  in  Virginia  for 
governmental  purposes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  1932  and  1936  Sessions  of 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly  attempted  to 
establish  the  conciurent  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commonwealth  so  that  Virginia  could  exer- 
cise Juridiction  over  federal  property  within 
the  Commonwealth,  through  the  enactment 
of  chapter  213  of  the  1932  Acts  of  Assembly 
and  Chapter  382  of  the  1936  Acts  of  Assem- 
bly; and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  present  policy  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  stated  in  i  7.1-18.1  of  the  Code  of 
Virginia,  that  when  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment acquires  property  within  Virginia 
all  such  property  is  subject  to  the  concur- 
rent Jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth;  and 

"Whereas,  a  state  cannot  unilaterally  re- 
claim Jurisdiction  or  legislate  effectively 
concerning  matters  beyond  its  Jurisdiction 
and  within  territory  subject  only  to  control 
by  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare  for 
Virginia  to  exercise  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
over  that  property  within  the  Lorton  Com- 
plex that  may  be  subject  to  claims  of  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment; now  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly hereby  requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  cede  concurrent  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  over 
all  propterty  within  the  Lorton  Complex 
which  may  be  subject  to  claims  of  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment; and.  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  is  directed  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  all  members 
of  the  Virginia  Congressional  delegation." 

POM-91.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"HousK  Jonrr  Rksolutioh  No.  262 

"Whereas,  the  population  count  as  ascer- 
tained at  the  deceniilal  census  is  used  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the 
automatic  apportionment  formula  by  which 
representation  in  the  United  States  House 


of  Representatives  is  apporticmed  among 
the  several  states  following  each  <**«<*"''«»' 
census;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  the  C«isus  in- 
cludes in  this  population  figure  all  persons 
living  in  the  United  States  on  the  day  of  the 
census  without  regard  to  legal  residence  in 
this  country;  and 

"Whereas,  aliens  illegally  residing  in  this 
country  and  aliens  without  permanent  real- 
dent  status  clearly  are  not  entitled  to  vote 
and  exercise  other  rights  of  participation  in 
the  political  process,  and  the  inclusion  of 
such  persons  in  the  figures  upon  which  rep- 
resentation is  to  be  based  is  inocHisistent 
with  this  fact;  and 

"Whereas,  the  counting  of  such  aliens  de- 
monstrably does  distort  the  apportionment 
of  representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
California  gained  an  additional  seat  and 
New  York  retained  a  seat  it  otherwise  would 
have  lost,  the  two  seats  respectively  being 
gained  and  retained  at  the  expense  of  Geor- 
gia and  Indiana:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  DHegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  memorializes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legida- 
tlon  which  will  require  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  adopt  procedures 
for  the  census  of  1990  and  thenceforth 
which  will  exclude  Illegal  aliens  and  aliens 
admitted  for  temporary  residences  pursuant 
to  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
of  1986  from  the  flgiues  upon  which  appor- 
tionment in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  determined;  and.  be 
it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

POM-92.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virghila;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Jonrr  RzsoLimoN  No.  293 

"Whereas,  the  Sherman  Act,  the  Clayton 
Act,  and  decisional  law  prescribe  the  appro- 
priate standards  of  conduct  for  competing 
businesses  and  for  individual  firms  acquir- 
ing and  exercising  market  power  in  the 
United  SUtes:  and 

"Whereas,  those  laws  prohibit  activities  in 
restraint  of  trade  that  have  repeatedly  been 
shown  to  be  harmful  to  the  economy  and  in- 
jurious to  consumers:  and 

"Whereas,  in  1944  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
termined, in  United  States  v.  South-EoMtem 
Underwriters,  322  VJ8.  533,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance  constitutes  commerce 
within  the  scope  of  the  antitrust  laws;  aiMl 

"Whereas,  in  1945,  Congress,  apprehensive 
about  the  effect  of  South-Eastem  Under- 
voriters  on  the  powers  of  states  to  tax  and 
regulate  insurance,  adopted  the  IftcCarran- 
Ferguson  Act  (15  U.S.C.  i|1011-I0I6), 
granting  the  insurance  industry  broad  ex- 
emption from  most  provisions  of  the  Sher- 
man and  Clayton  Acts,  indudlitg  the  pro- 
scriptions against  such  anticompetitive 
practices  as  price-fixing,  agre«nents  not  to 
compete,  monopolization,  tying  agreements, 
and  a  wide  range  of  other  conduct  that  is 
unlawful  for  nearly  every  firm  outside  the 
insurance  industry:  and 

"Whereas,  subsequent  developments  in 
antitrust  law  have  made  it  clear  that  noth- 
ing in  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  would 
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highways  from  seventy  miles  per  hotu-  to 
fifty-five  miles  per  hour  and  to  reduce  the 


the  United  States  Congress  that  they  may 
be  apprised  of  the  sense  of  the  General  As- 


which  no  longer  serves  the  public  Interest 
and  which  dMxles  the  State  much  needed 
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hinder  the  ezerdae  of  trmdltlonal  aUte 
powen  of  taTOrinn  and  recuUtlon.  Induding 
pcloe  nculatkn.  makiiic  the  MeCvnn-Fer- 
guaon  Act  unneoeMaxy  for  the  puTpoaes 
that  originally  motivated  Congreas  to  enact 
It;  and 

"Wberaaa.  It  la  alao  dear  that  nothing  in 
the  antltniat  laws  prohlblta  inaurera  from 
aharlns  Infonnatlon  on  loaaes  in  order  to 
price  thdr  iHoduct.  or  fran  engaging  in  re- 
Imuranoe  and  other  riak-aharing  arrange- 
menta  ««""««»  to  the  indiiatry,  making  the 
lIoCarran-l^Ttuaon  Act  unneceaaary  to  the 
legitlniate  needs  of  the  insurance  industry; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  insurance  Industry  Is  criti- 
cal to  the  natlopf'  economy,  with  Ameri- 
cana paying  over  $140  billion  per  year  in 
premiums  on  property  and  casualty  insur- 
ance alone,  and  with  insurance  being  a  ne- 
cessity for  many  enterprises:  and 

"Whereas,  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  current  crisis  in  liability  in- 
auranoe  and  whether  the  unavallabUity  of 
insurance  to  many  governments  and  busi- 
nesaes  is  the  product  of  the  industry's  anti- 
trust exemption:  and 

"Whereas,  serious  questions  have  also 
been  raised  about  the  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  inaurance  industry  to  disclose  Infor- 
mation that  many  agree  is  essential  to  de- 
termine the  true  condition  of  the  industry 
and  the  effect  on  both  injured  people  and 
insiuance  rates  of  the  various  tort  reforms 
being  enacted  by  several  states:  and 

"Whereas,  insurance  companies  should  be 
required  to  make  accurate  information  re- 
garding their  actual  profits  and  losses  avail- 
able to  state  regulators  and  the  public  in 
general  in  a  clear,  comprehensive,  and  uni- 
form manner,  and 

"Whereas,  unif(»m  and  complete  report- 
ing requirements  are  necessary  so  that  com- 
parisons of  the  operating  information  of  in- 
sureia  in  different  statea  can  easily  be  made; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Reaolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
does  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  repeal  the  immunity 
from  the  antitrust  laws  granted  to  the  in- 
surance industry,  to  subject  insurance  com- 
panies to  the  rules  of  the  competitive  mar- 
ketplace applicable  to  other  firms,  and  to 
enact  legislation  requiring  insurers  to  report 
certain  information  regarding  their  profit- 
ability and  designating  as  a  crime  the  re- 
porting of  Inaccurate  information;  and,  be  it 
"Reaolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  to  the 
Congress  in  order  that  they  may  be  apprised 
of  the  sense  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia." 

POM-93.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Jourr  Rxsolutioh  No.  330 
"Whereas,  the  Sherman  Act,  the  Clayton 
Act,  and  decisional  law  prescribe  the  appro- 
plate  standards  of  conduct  for  competing 
businesses  and  for  individual  firms  acquir- 
ing and  exercising  market  power  in  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  those  laws  prohibit  activities  in 
restraint  of  trade  that  have  repeatedly  been 
shown  to  be  harmful  to  the  economy  and  in- 
jurious to  consumers:  and 


'^Whe 


lereaa,  in  1M4  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
teAnined.  in  VnUed  State*  v.  South-Siutem 
U^dermiten.  333  U,&  533.  that  the  busi- 
of  Inaurance  constitutes  commerce 
I  the  scope  of  the  antitrust  laws;  and 
lereaa.  in  IMS.  Congreaa.  apprehensive 
the  effect  of  South-Eiutem  Vnder- 
\ten  on  the  powers  of  state  to  tax  and 
insurance,  adopted  the  McCarran- 
m  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  li  1011-1015). 
iting  the  insurance  industry  broad  ex- 
^tlons  from  most  provisions  of  the  Sher- 
and  Clayton  Acta,  including  the  pre- 
options agahist  such  anticompetitive 
tices  as  price-fixing,  agreements  not  to 
ipete  monopolization,  tying  agreements, 
and  a  wide  range  of  other  conduct  that  is 
ui^wful  for  nearly  every  firm  outside  the 
inaurance  industry;  and 

"Whereas,  subsequent  developments  In 
antitrust  law  have  made  It  clear  that  noth- 
ing in  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  would 
hiader  the  exercise  of  tradition  state  powers 
of  taxation  and  regulation,  including  price 
ilation.  making  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
unnecessary  for  the  purposes  that  origi- 
ly  motivated  Congress  to  enact  It;  and 
lereas,  it  is  also  clear  that  nothing  in 
antitrust  laws  prohibits  Insurers  from 
sharing  information  on  losses  in  order  to 
price  their  product,  or  from  engaging  in  re- 
Inaurance  and  other  risk-sharing  arrange- 
ment common  to  the  Industry,  making  the 
MtCarran-Ferguson  Act  unnecessary  to  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  Insurance  industry; 

"fWhereas.  the  insurance  industry  is  criti- 
cal to  the  national  economy,  with  Ameri- 
cans paying  over  $140  billion  per  year  in 
premiums  on  property  and  casualty  insur- 
ance alone,  and  with  Insurance  being  a  ne- 
Ity  for  many  enterprises;  and 
lereas,  serious  questions  have  been 
about  the  current  crisis  in  liability  In- 
sufance  and  whether  the  imavailablUty  of 
inlurance  to  many  governments  and  busi- 
neases  Is  the  product  of  the  Industry's  antl- 
trast  exemption;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

'Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  conciuTing.  That  the  General  As- 
setnbly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
does  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
thie  United  States  to  repeal  the  Immunity 
fram  the  antitrust  laws  granted  to  the  in- 
surance industry  and  to  subject  insurance 
co^npanies  to  the  rules  of  the  competitive 

'  rketplace  applicable  to  other  firms,  rec- 
the  historic  right  of  the  states  to 
late  and  tax  the  business  of  insurance; 
belt 

^'Resolved  Further,  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
H|>use  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
reaolutlon  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
Smtes  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presl- 
d«it  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  to  the 
Cftngress  in  order  that  they  nuiy  be  apprised 
of  the  sense  of  the  General  Assembly." 

POM-94.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Federal  Taxation  Reporm  Rbsolutior, 
1987  General  Session 
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'Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  Utah: 

"Whereas,  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
evidenced  by  the  history  of  its  adoption,  was 
not  intended  by  its  framers.  proponents,  or 
t^e  ratifying  States  to  permit  taxation  by 
the  Federal  government  of  Interest  income 
oh  the  obligations  of  the  States  or  their  po- 
litical subdivisions;  and 


the  Congreaa  of  the  United 
States  ttaa  of  late  enacted  the  proposed  leg- 
islation! which  operatea  to  tax  or  restrict 
such  olillgatlons  and  the  income  thereon 
and  proceeds  thereof:  has  enacted  the  pro- 
poaed  ratroactive  tax  legialation;  and  has  en- 
acted or  propoaed  legislation  which  limits 
the  deductibility  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposek  of  taxes  paid  under  State  laws  and 
interest!  on  amounts  borrowed  by  financial 
instltut^ns  to  purchase  or  carry  such  obli- 
gationsj  all  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the 
States  atid  their  economies. 

"Now.  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  that  ap- 
plication is  hereby  made  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Article  V  of 
the  Co^titution  of  the  United  SUtes,  to 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  however, 
said  can  for  a  convention  by  the  state  of 
Utah  1$  limited  to  the  express  purposes 
herein  enunciated  and  for  no  other  purpose, 
and  the  state  of  Utah  is  not  to  be  counted  in 
a  convention  call  for  any  other  purpose 
except  as  limited  herein.  Such  proposal  to 
amend  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  shall  pro- 
vide as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  without  apportionment 
among  the  several  States,  and  without 
regard  (o  any  census  or  enumeration,  but  no 
legislation  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power  ^all  have  retroactive  effect.  So  that 
the  right  of  the  States  to  finance  the  public 
purposes  established  by  them  or  their  elec- 
tors shall  not  be  infringed,  and  Congress 
shall  lay  no  direct  or  indirect  tax  upon  the 
income  derived  from  general  or  special  obli- 
gations issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  States, 
their  political  subdivision,  or  authorized  au- 
thoritiec,  nor  upon  the  proceeds  thereof  or 
income  on  such  proceeds,  nor  from  their 
governmental  activities,  nor  shall  it  other- 
wise tax  or  restrict  such  obligations,  or  ex- 
clude, as  deductions  from  income,  taxes  paid 
pursuant  to  the  laws  of  any  State  or  interest 
on  amounts  borrowed  by  any  financial  insti- 
tution to  purchase  or  carry  such  obligations. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  if  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  shall  propose 
such  amendment  for  ratification  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States,  this  application  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  this  appli- 
cation constitutes  a  continuing  application 
in  accot^ance  with  Article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  until  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  several  States  shall  have 
made  similar  applications  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  is  hereby  directed  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  application,  upon  its  due 
adoption,  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress o^  the  United  States." 

POM-9S.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  New- 
burgh.  Indiana  prajring  for  a  redress  of 
grievances  and  congressional  intervention; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-96.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia:  or- 
dered I  o  lie  on  the  table. 

"]  lousE  Joint  Resolution  No.  238 

"Wh  ireas,  during  its  1977  Regular  Session 
the  CKneral  Assembly  of  Virginia  amended 
the  C<ide  of  Virginia  to  reduce  the  speed 
limit  0  D  Interstate  and  other  limited  access 


highways  from  seventy  miles  per  hotir  to 
fifty-five  miles  per  hour  and  to  reduce  the 
apeed  limit  on  other  four  lane  highways 
from  sixty  miles  per  hour  to  fifty-five  miles 
per  hour;  and 

"Whereas,  this  action  would  probably  not 
have  been  taken  by  the  General  Assembly 
except  for  an  act  of  Congress  which  provid- 
ed that  federal  highway  funds  would  be 
withheld  from  states  which  did  not  do  so; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  major  Justification  for  the 
federal  imposition  of  a  fifty-five  mile  per 
hour  speed  limit  on  the  states  was  a  need  to 
conserve  motor  fuels;  and 

"Whereas,  the  highways  on  which  motor- 
ists, prior  to  1977.  operated  vehicles  at  sev- 
enty miles  per  hour  were  designed  and  buUt 
to  allow  motorists  to  do  so  in  safety;  and 

"Whereas,  highways  today  are  construct- 
ed to  no  lower  engineering  and  safety  stand- 
ards than  those  employed  a  decade  ago;  and 
"Whereas,  continuing  to  limit  the  speed  of 
vehicles  on  these  highways  to  those  consid- 
erably below  those  which  the  roads  were  de- 
signed safely  to  accommodate  constitutes 
lamentable  misallocation  of  public  re- 
sources; and 

"Whereas,  public  officials,  both  elected 
and  appointed,  are  no  less  aware,  and  may 
well  be  even  more  aware  than  federal  offi- 
cials of  roads,  locations,  and  localities  where 
traffic  congestion,  commuting  patterns,  and 
other  conditions  make  it  both  necessary  and 
prudent  to  retain  speed  limits  lower  than 
those  which  might  ije  permitted  elsewhere; 
and 

"Whereas,  in  many  parts  of  many  states 
sparse  population  concentrations,  long  dis- 
tances be'^'veen  towns  and  cities,  and 
straight,  flat  highways  can,  when  coupled 
with  a  fifty-five  mile  per  hour  speed  limit 
which  unnecessarily  prolongs  the  time  re- 
quired to  get  from  one  place  to  another, 
produce  a  hypnotic  monotony  which  can  be 
more  deadly  to  motorists  than  high  speed; 
and 

"Whereas,  despite  federal  threats  to  with- 
hold highway  funds  from  states  which  do 
not  both  impose  a  fifty-five  mile  per  hour 
speed  limit  and  vigorously  enforce  that 
speed  limit,  widespread  public  noncompli- 
ance with  the  fifty-five  mile  per  hour  speed 
limit  has  produced  law  suits  and  counter- 
suits  but  has  resulted  in  neither  massive 
withdrawal  of  federal  highway  funds  as 
originally  threatened,  nor  improvements  in 
public  adherence  to  the  federally  imposed 
speed  limit;  and 

"Whereas,  in  1976  and  1977.  In  the  midst 
of  block-long  queues  at  filling  stations  and 
widespread  fuel  shortages,  it  might  have 
seemed  that  a  national  fifty-five  mile  per 
hour  speed  limit  was  an  idea  whose  time 
had  come:  and 

"Whereas,  in  1987,  however,  in  the  midst 
of  a  worldwide  fuel  glut  so  severe  that  pe- 
troleum prices  have  plummeted  and  painful- 
ly depressed  the  economies  of  America's  oil- 
producing  regions,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
it  is  now  an  idea  whose  time  has  gone;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Reiolxied  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring,  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  memorialized  to 
return  to  the  states  the  power  to  decide  on 
the  speed  limits  to  l>e  imposed  on  the  high- 
ways within  their  borders;  and.  be  It 

"Resolved  Further,  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  to 


the  United  States  Congress  that  they  may 
be  apprised  of  the  sense  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  this  manner." 

POM-97.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table: 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  failed  during  1986  to  enact  a  Federal 
Aid  Highway  bill  and  has  also  failed  to  do  so 
dtuing  1987;  and 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia meeting  in  special  session  in  the  fall  of 
1986  enacted  legislation  to  provide  increased 
funding  for  construction  of  Virginia  high- 
ways: and 

"Whereas,  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass 
a  highway  biU  is  counterproductive  to  the 
efforts  of  the  General  Assembly;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  Transpor- 
tation Board  has  of  this  date  been  forced  to 
defer  highway  contracts  requiring  over  $70 
million  in  federal  funds  and  will  continue  to 
have  to  defer  an  increasing  amount  of  feder- 
al aid  contracts  until  Congress  acts;  and 

"Whereas,  a  further  delay  in  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  Aid  Highway  Bill  through 
June,  1987,  will  result  in  the  deferral  of  fed- 
eral aid  contracts  in  Virginia  estimated  to 
require  over  $200  million  In  federal  funds; 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  memorialized  to 
enact  a  new  Federal  Aid  Highway  Bill  im- 
mediately; and  be  it 

Resolved  further,  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  send  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
members  of  the  delegation  from  Virginia  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
clerk  of  each  house  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  other  forty-nine  states  in  order  that 
they  may  be  apprised  of  the  sense  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia. 

POM-98.   A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table: 
"Joint    RESOLtmoN     Memorializinc    the 

Congress  op  the  United  States  to  In- 
crease the  Speed  Limit  To  65  M.P.H.  on 

Rural  Interstate  Highways 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Legislative 
Session,  now  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  the  Members  of  the 
United  States  Congress  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  a  55  M.P.H.  speed  limit  was 
federally  imposed  to  combat  shortages  and 
rising  prices  during  the  threat  of  the  1973 
Arab  oil  embargo;  and 

"Whereas,  that  serious  energy  conserva- 
tion effort  accomplished  its  purpose  and 
now  should  be  modified  to  meet  a  more  real- 
istic level  of  compliance  for  modem  day 
travel;  and 

"Whereas,  improved  technology  in  auto 
safety  and  highway  construction  has  led  to 
the  decline  of  highway  fatalities  since  1946 
and  that  technology  continues  its  advance: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Symms  amendment  to  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1987  U  a 
modest  proposal  to  increase  the  national 
speed  limit  to  65  M.P.H.  on  nuid  intersUte 
highways;  and 

"Whereas,  this  reasonable  proposal  has 
the  support  of  the  Legislature  as  it  will 
remove  a  widespread  contempt  for  a  law 


which  no  longer  serves  the  public  intereat 
and  which  denies  the  State  much  needed 
federal  highway  aid;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

JZesoIoed'  That  we  your  M«norlaU>ta.  do 
hereby  respectfully  urge  the  Memben  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ralae  the 
national  speed  limit  on  rural  Intoatate 
highways  to  65  M.P.H..  a  reaaonable  level 
which  Maine  motorists  can  drive  safely  and 
confortable  with,  considering  the  level  of 
technology  that  exists  todar.  and  be  tt  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved:  That  suitable  copies  of  thia 
Memorial,  duly  authenticated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Maine  Congressional  Delega- 
tion." 

POM-99.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table: 

"Enrolled  Joint  Resoldtion  No.  1 

"Whereas,  the  national  speed  limit  of  55 
m.p.h.  originated  as  an  emergency  conserva- 
tion response  to  shortages  of  crude  oil;  and 

"Whereas,  while  conservation  remains  a 
worthwhile  goal,  an  emergency  no  longer 
exists;  and 

"Whereas,  the  continuation  of  a  national 
speed  limit  of  55  m.p.h.  may  continue  to 
impose  an  economic  burden  on  governmen- 
tal entities  and  businesses  because  of  longer 
travel  times  for  employees,  resulting  in  leas 
production  and  increased  lodging  and  per 
diem  costs;  and 

"Whereas,  state  officials  are  eminently 
more  qualified  to  determine  appropriate 
speeds  within  their  states  based  on  individ- 
ual state  circumstances. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming: 

"Section  1.  That  Congress  repeal  the  na- 
tional speed  limit  of  55  m.p.h.  and  allow 
each  state  the  right  to  determine  appropri- 
ate speeds  within  its  state  boundaries. 

Section  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Wyoming  forward  copies  of  this  resolution 
to:  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes;  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  of  the 
United  States;  and  each  member  of  Wyo- 
ming's Congressional  delegation." 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ROCKKFELLEai: 

S.  1091.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ule of  the  United  States  by  adding  a  new 
item  on  kitchenware  of  transparent,  non- 
glazed  glass  ceramics;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance.  

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  himaelf 
and  Mr.  Byro): 

S.  1092.  A  bUl  to  offset  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage which  foreign  coal  producers  have 
as  a  result  of  not  having  to  meet  environ- 
mental, health,  welfare,  and  safety  require- 
ments of  the  kinds  imposed  on  U.S.  coal 
producers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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Br  Mr.   TRIBLB  (for  hlmidf,   Mr. 

DoM,  Mr.  AamxKOM.  Mr.  Bmaaun. 

Mr.  Nkkub  and  Mr.  Bnatmr. 

a  1«M.  A  MU  to  ranMnd  BM»t-favored- 

iMttai  trade  prMlegw  to  Romanto  until 

that  tpwrnment  rwotntw  and  protects 

fundamental  human  righta,  and  for  other 

puipoeac  to  the  Committee  on  PInanee. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himMlf  and 
Mr.  MAxaoiua*)  (by  request): 
a  lOM.  A  Mil  to  extend  and  amend  pro- 
grama  under  the  Older  Americana  Act  of 
1M6.  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Reoourcea. 
By  Mr.  LAUTBIBSRO: 
a  lOM.  A  Wn  entitled  the  "DiversiflcaUon 
in  Broadcast  Ownerdilp  Act  of  1987";  to  the 
Coaomtttee    on    OMnmerce,    Science,    and 
Transportation. 


STATSMENTS  OS  DfTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOIKr  RESOLUTIONS 


By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER: 
a  1091.  A  bill  to  amoid  the  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  by 
•ddiiis  a  new  item  on  kltchenware  or 
transparent,  noni^aaed  glass  <xraml(»; 
to  the  Ccmimittee  on  Finance. 


r  TO  TAUT  SCRKBIILIS 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States  by  adding  a  new  item— 909.15— 
on  kltchenware  of  transparent,  non- 
glased  glass  ceramics. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  ranarks  and  the  bill  be 
IMrinted  in  the  tUcotat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao.  as  follows: 

a  1091 

Be  it  enacted  by  Ou  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repmentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Contfreat  aatembled.  That  sub- 
part B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U^aC.  ia03>  is  amwidfd  by  inaertlng  in  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  item: 


-«M1S 


Oagrbiim 
12/31/19" 


Sk.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  January  1, 1988.a 


By  Mr.  ROCKEIFELLESl: 
S.  1092.  A  bill  to  offset  the  competi- 
tive advantage  which  foreign  coal  pro- 
ducers have  as  a  result  of  not  having 
to  meet  environmental,  health,  wel- 
fare, and  safety  requirements  of  the 
kinds  imposed  on  U.S.  coal  produ<»rs. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


•  iMi- 
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COSL  nUSB  ■qOALIXATIOIl  ACT 

ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
I  am  today  introducing  the  Coal 
Trafle  EqualizaUon  Act  of  1987.  a  biU 
would  impose  an  $8  per  ton  tariff 
iported  coal.  The  purpose  of  this 
extremely  simple,  to  establish  a 
>nal  policy  on  coal  imports. 
President,  from  the  (tocks  of 
Newcastle  in  New  South  Wales.  Aus- 
tralia, to  the  Oulf  of  Mexl<x>  is  many 
thotiaBinds  of  miles;  yet  it  has  recently 
beea  reported  that  Florida  Power 
woi4d  become  the  se<»nd  utility  situ- 
ate<)  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  to  pur- 
chase coal  from  "down  under."  Other 
utilities  are  looking  to  purchase  coal 
not: only  from  Australia,  but  also  Co- 
lon^ia,  the  Canadian  province  of  Brit- 
ish polumbia,  and  even  China. 

Oter  the  last  3  years,  Mr.  President, 
the  perspective  on  coal  imports  has 
drastically  change<L  The  ctHnbination 
of  %a  intensely  competitive  maiitet- 
plade  and  new  sources  of  coal,  both  in 
thisi  hemisphere  and  abroad,  has  stim- 
ulated tremendous  fear  about  increas- 
ing coal  imports. 

Several  Government  studies  have 
confirmed  that  coal  imports  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  that  electric  utilities 
will  continue  to  pursue  contracts  with 
foreign  supplies.  But  the  analysts  tell 
us  these  will  remain  insignificant,  a 
minor  problem.  I  am  neither  con- 
vinoed  by  their  analysis,  nor  trusting 
of  their  prognosis.  For  example,  none 
of  the  Govenunent  studies  had  pre- 
dicted that  Australian  coal  would 
ent4r  the  gulf  coast  utility  market— 
yet^it  appears  that  will  occiu*. 

Mr.  President,  something  is  funda- 
mentally wrong  when  the  greatest  coal 
nation  in  the  world  is  looking  overseas 
for  coal  purchases.  Our  domestic  coal 
industry  is  on  the  ropes,  many  an  op- 
erator on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and 
thotisands  of  miners  are  either  out  of 
work  or  fearful  that  they  soon  will  be. 

Haven't  we  learned  that  our  basic  in- 
dusiries  are  important  and  deserve 
reasonable  protection  from  foreign  as- 
i?  Haven't  we  learned  by  the  ex- 
mce  of  steel  and  autos  and  so 
ly  more  critical  industries?  I  think 
lust  learn  when  it  comes  to  (x>al. 
President,  the  health  and  well- 
beiilg  of  the  n.S.  (M>al  industry  is  not 
only  critical  to  Appalachia,  but  to  the 
economic  health  of  the  entire  country. 
Th4  coastal  markets  of  the  United 
States,  especially  the  rapidly  growing 
gull  coast,  provide  some  of  the  best 
opportiuiities  for  expanded  coal  sales. 
We  can't  stand  by  and  watch  other 
countries  skim  the  cream  of  this  busi- 
ness and  the  new  business  it  repre- 
sents while  coal  operators  struggle  to 
stay  alive. 

Mr.  President,  the  Coal  Trade 
Equalization  Act  seeks  to  balance  the 
matket  conditions  faced  in  coal  today. 
It  necognizes  that  there  are  cxxXa  that 
we  as  a  nation  demand  of  our  coal  op- 
erators—primarily   regulatory    costs— 


that  leave  them  stiaceptlble  to  having 
importafit  business  snatched  away  by 
lower  coat  competition. 

Mr.  President,  the  coal  Industry  has 
made  massive  gains  in  mine  safety  and 
on  reclawnlng  the  land  from  which  the 
coal  haslbeen  takm.  The  Industry  has 
made,  by  and  large,  tremendous 
strides  in  coal  mine  productivity  and 
modemliatlon.  In  the  face  of  a  dis- 
tressed market  and  in  the  face  of  in- 
creasing] foreign  development  of  coal 
mines,  sWe  of  these  gains  are  threat- 
ened. 

Mr.  I^«sldent,  I  believe  the  Coal 
Trade  Equalization  Act  is  a  legitimate 
response  to  a  very  real  problem.  I  am 
not  willing  to  stand  by  and  wait  for 
the  tidel  of  imports  to  grow  larger- 1 
think  w^  must  axX  now.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  favorably  consider  this  bill. 

Mr.  Psesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fuU  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  tn  the  Rkx>ri>. 

There, being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  oniered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  bs  follows: 

S.  1092 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet    of  the    United   State*    of 
America  in  Congret*  aatembled, 

SECTION  l.jSHOiCr  Tm£. 

This  Aot  may  be  cited  as  the  "Coial  Trade 
Equalization  Act." 
sac  z.  nN^iNGS. 

This  Cctigress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  the' United  States  possesses  vast  re- 
serves of  coal  which  sm  economical  and  envi- 
ronmenUdly  sound  manner  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  electricity  and  for  industrial 
and  othev  commercial  applications; 

(2)  reliance  on  often  volatile  foreign 
sources  cjf  coal  does  not  contribute  to  the 
energy  iadependence  and  security  of  the 
United  States,  aggravates  the  balance  of 
trade  deficit,  may  jeopardize  the  reliability 
of  electrical  power  generation  In  certain  re- 
gions of  the  Nation,  does  not  make  full  use 
of  domestic  resources  and  may  contribute  to 
unemployment  in  regions  dependent  to 
some  degfee  upon  the  production  and  utili- 
zation of  coal  for  their  economic  welfare; 

(3)  there  exists  no  national  policy  on  im- 
ports of  ooal,  which  imports  currently  enter 
the  United  SUtes  free  of  tariff; 

(4)  maiiy  foreign  nations  Impose  a  variety 
of  trade  constraints  on  imported  coal.  In- 
cluding coal  which  originates  In  the  United 
States;  add 

(5)  for^gn  coal  producers  are  not  required 
to  comply  with  stringent  environmental, 
health,  welfare  and  safety  standards  there- 
by givhud  foreign  coal  producers  a  competi- 
tive advantage  over  domestic  coal  producers. 

SEC  3.  INyESnCATION.  REPORT.  AND  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  REGARDING  THE  FEDERAL 
COAL  LEASING  PROGRAM  AND  THE 
UNrrED  STATES  COAL  INDUSTRY. 

(a)  iRvasTiGATioK  AND  Rkport.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  investigate  the 
relationship  l>etween  coal  Imports  and— 

(1)  the  management  of  the  Federal  coal 
leasing  p^t>gram;  and 

(2)  the|  economic  condition  of  the  United 
States  coal  industry; 

and  report  the  results  thereof  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  Committee 
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on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  R^reaentativea  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate. 

(b)  I^QiSLAnvK  RacoiacBfSATioiis.— If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds,  as  a  result  of 
the  investigation  imder  subsection  (a),  that 
coal  imports  are  adversely  afiecting  the 
management  of  the  Federal  coal  leasing 
program  and  the  economic  condition  of  one 
or  more  sectors  of  the  United  States  coal  in- 
dustry, the  Secretary  shall  Include  in  the 
report  required  under  subsection  (a)  appro- 
priate legislative  recommendations. 

SEC  4.  TARIFF  TREATMENT  OF  COAL 

Subpart  J  of  part  1  of  schedule  S  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  striking  out  lt%m 
521.31  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 


"Coil  of  tf  Ouabu/aoKi,  ndHf- 

ini  cUm  and  stK*.  ad  ■dytf- 

*H    kimte   but   lal   ndHia| 

van.  ait  ammOti  vnam 

hi  at  H  M;  aid  comni- 

tien  ol  OH.  olit.  a  oHw 

cwlioMMWB  mtcnil,  ivlKthcr 

n  bnjael  a  odai  fom.  loed 

tiiM 

Con 

521 J2.. 

.  If  Ok  pradwl  o(  a  aanHy  doMr- 

■nd  by  «i(  Socmmr  of  Com- 

moct  Id  b(  i  Nstoriol  inpait- 

ir  of  Unittd  Stales  coal  « 

quanUie  ucndng  ttx  quanli- 

lies  of  coal  dot  it  epoits  to 

UMlMWSUta. 

52134 

.OH* 

521.36. 

.  (*»  _ 

.Fm 


FlM 


Vim 

Fm". 


SEC  S.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  TRADE  ACT  OP  1*74. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  503(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2463)  U  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (O)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  coal  subject  to  the  duty  imposed 
under  Item  521.34  of  the  Tariff  schedules  of 
the  SUtes  (19  U.S.C.  1202).". 

SEC  C  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS. 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  4  and  5 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  wlth<^wn  from  warehouse 
for  consumption,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.* 


By   Mr.   TRIBLE   (for   himself, 
Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Nickles,  and  Mr. 
Symms): 
S.  1093.  A  bill  to  suspend  most-fa- 
vored-nation trade  privileges  to  Roma- 
nia until  that  government  recognizes 
and     protects     fundamental     human 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Finance. 

HXmAIf  BIGHTS  IN  KOMAITIA 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  reintnxlucing  legislation  that  I 
sponsored  last  year  aimed  at  suspend- 
ing the  special  trade  privileges  accord- 
ed the  Conununlst  government  of  Ro- 
mania. I  am  pleased  that  Senator 
Dodd  has  joined  me  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  measure. 

Like  nuuiy  of  my  colleagues.  I  had 
hoped   that  we   would   not   have   to 


renew  our  efforts  to  suspend  Roma- 
nia's most-favored-natlon  trade  status. 
I  would  have  preferred  that  the  ad- 
ministration Join  us  last  year  in  recog- 
nizing Romania's  manipulative  strate- 
gy with  respect  to  MFN,  and  In  acting 
to  sever  those  benefits  until  Romania 
grants  some  semblance  of  religious 
and  political  freedom. 

Regrettably,  that  was  not  the  case. 
While  exprearing  reservations  about 
the  abysmal  human  rights  situation  in 
Romania,  the  President  In  Jxme  1986 
recommended  a  1-year  extension  of 
Romania's  MFN  status.  Bfany  in  the 
Congress  opposed  that  extension.  The 
Senate  unanimously  approved  a  reso- 
lution that  Senator  Dodd  and  I  offered 
condemning  Romania's  ongoing  perse- 
(nition  of  religious  believers  and  ethnic 
minorities.  A  resolution  disapproving 
the  MFN  extension  failed  by  only  a 
small  margin  in  the  House. 

These  congressional  actions  had 
some  positive  effect.  Several  long- 
standing human  rights  caaes  were  re- 
solved, and  the  Romanians  promised 
the  administration  that  they  would 
permit  the  printing  of  several  thou- 
sand bibles  over  the  next  few  years. 
These  were  constructive  developments. 
These  steps,  if  expanded,  could  lead  to 
improved  Romanian-Ameri(»n  rela- 
tions in  the  years  ahead. 

But  Mr.  President,  they  are  simply 
not  enough.  They  are  not  enough  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  conduct 
business  as  usual  with  the  Ceausescu 
regime.  And  they  are  certainly  not 
enough  to  warrant  the  continued  ex- 
tension of  special  trade  privileges  to 
the  Government  of  Romania. 

Notwithstanding  the  few  concessions 
Romania  made  last  year,  Ceausescu's 
regime  of  repression  remains  intact. 
The  most  basic  political  freedoms  are 
denied.  There  is  no  freedom  of  speech; 
no  freedom  of  assembly;  no  system  of 
justice  save  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  Ni- 
colae  Ceausescu.  Hungarians  and 
other  ethnic  minorities  are  severely 
oppressed— the  victims  of  a  sustained 
governmental  effort  to  absorb  minori- 
ty groups  into  a  unified  Romanian  cul- 
ture. And  for  the  second  consecutive 
year,  overall  emigration  from  Roma- 
nia declined  by  more  than  2,000. 

Moreover,  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment has  made  no  fundamental 
change  in  its  attack  on  freedom  of  reli- 
gion in  Romania. 

Romania's  first  and  foremost  goal 
with  respect  to  religion  is  to  crush 
those  who  are  already  religious  activ- 
ists. In  recent  years,  this  oppressive 
effort  has  taken  many  forms.  The 
State  Department's  1986  report  on 
human  rights  practices  indicates  that: 

ActivisU  who  are  devout  and  vocal  are 
kept  under  surveillance  and  often  are  sub- 
ject to  loss  of  Jobs  and  social  benefits,  police 
intimidation  and  or  arrest,  and  in  some  case 
beatings. 

The  se(»nd  prong  of  Romania's  reli- 
gious attacks  is  to  discourage  those 


not  already  active  from  beeomlng  ao. 
The  Ceausescu  regime  apparently  be- 
lieves that  it  is  better  to  suppre«  reli- 
gious activity  rather  than  risk  the  do- 
mestic and  international  consequences 
that  would  ensue  from  wiping  it  out 
entirely. 

Accordingly,  the  government  li- 
censes several  denominations  and  per- 
mits some  quiet  religious  activity.  But. 
the  government's  powers  over  religious 
licenses  and  church  services  are  often 
used  arbitrarily  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ment. The  State  Department's  report 
on  Romanian  notes,  "with  such  'free- 
dom' comes  the  disadvantage  that 
those  who  exercise  it  are  less  likely  to 
advance  far  in  their  trade  or  to  enter 
such  professions  as  law  or  medicine." 

The  third  front  in  Romania's  war  on 
religion  is  the  Government's  effort  to 
prevent  growth  in  religious  affiliation, 
especially  among  the  smaller,  more 
active  denominations.  The  Ceausescu 
regime  strictly  controls  the  numbers 
of  bibles  and  other  religious  literature 
in  circulation  and  punishes  those  who 
distribute  such  literature.  The  Gov- 
ernment severely  limits  seminary  ad- 
missions, thereby  ensuring  a  future 
shortage  of  clerical  leaders  and  pro- 
mulgates laws  that  curb  the  ability  of 
parents  to  pass  their  religious  beliefs 
on  to  their  children. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  Romanian 
policy  toward  religious  and  political 
liberties  has  not  change<L  The  cydicad, 
cynical  nature  of  Romania's  human 
rights  policy  is  unaltered. 

And  so,  I  remain  convinced  that  we 
must  fundamentally  alter  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Ceausescu  regime.  To 
that  end.  the  legislation  I  introduced 
today  wiU  suspend  for  at  least  6 
month's  the  most  favored  nation  trade 
benefits  currently  enjoyed  by  Roma- 
nia. The  use  of  American  trade  lever- 
age has  become  an  important  tool  in 
American's  campaign  to  further  free- 
dom aroimd  the  worlcL  We  employed 
that  tool  most  recently  with  respect  to 
South  Africa,  and  we  have  taken  a 
similar  approach  to  the  outlaw  nation 
of  Libya. 

I  believe  we  should  adopt  a  similar 
policy  toward  Romania  in  order  to 
curb  the  trammeling  of  human  rights 
in  that  nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  Senator  Dodd  and  I  in  sponsoring 
this  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  legislation  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoHD,  as  follows: 

S.  109S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrett  aatembled, 

SECTION  1.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDIN(» 

The  Congress— 

(1)  notes  that  the  Department  of  State,  in 
the  publication  Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights  Practices  for  1986,  determined  that 
"In  the  area  of  human  rights,  major  dis- 
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I  odM  between  genenUy  kooepted 
for  i>»y— p**  aa  embodied  In  the 
n^i«ta.M  Final  Act  of  the  Conf  erence  on  Se- 
eiiilty  and  Oooperatlan  in  Europe,  and  Ro- 
manian pnetlee.  .  .  .  The  party,  throu^ 
the  Oorerament.  eonttnuee  to  reatrlct  and 
ooDtnl  the  il^t  to  tree  apeedi  and  free  aa- 
aembiy  and  aiTriatVn'.  and  to  apply  restrie- 
tiooB  to  nUdooa  practice.": 

(S)  ia  awaie  of  numerous  accounts  from 
the  Department  of  State.  Congrcastonal  del- 
ffHw  and  variouB  human  rights  organi- 
wtiimT.  that  Romanian  dtiaens  are  being 
aitoitntftly  haraaed.  interrogated,  and  ar- 
rested by  Romanian  Government  autborl- 
tka  for  the  exerdae  of  dva  and  religions  Ub- 
erUeK 

(S)  finds  that  official  Romanian  harass- 
ment of  reUitous  believers  has  not  only 
been  extended  to  the  arreat  of  persons  for 
carrying  nihlf  and  other  religious  materi- 
als, but  even  carried  to  the  point  of  destroy- 
ing placea  of  worship,  including  most  recent- 
ly the  country's  largest  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventlst  Church  and  the  Sepbardic  syna- 
gogue in  Bucharest; 

(4)  further  flnds  that  the  United  States 
trade  deficit  with  Romania  (which  contin- 
ues to  be  high)  Is  a  result  of  our  extension 
of  noodiacrimlnatory  treatment  (most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment)  to  that  country  and 
can  be  construed  as  an  endorsement  of  that 
nation's  abusive  Internal  practices: 

(5)  is  aware  that  during  1986,  overall  emi- 
gration from  Romania  to  Israel  and  other 
nations  declined  for  the  second  consecutive 
year; 

(6)  is  alK>  aware  of  the  severe  limits  placed 
on  the  rights  of  Hungarians  and  other 
ethnic  minorities  within  Romania  to  express 
and  mmintf'T*  their  cultural  heritage,  as  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  atterapU  made  by  the  Ro- 
manian Oovemment  to  eliminate  systemati- 
cally Hungarian  churches,  schools,  tradi- 
tions, and  even  the  Hungarian  language 
from  Romanian  sodetr. 

(7)  recognises  and  fmphaslaes  the  contin- 
ued dedication  of  the  United  States  to  iun- 
damental  human  rights  (as  noted  in  section 
403  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974)  and  is  con- 
cerned with  Romania's  ludk.  of  commitment 
to  those  rights;  and 

(8)  commends  the  President  for  withdraw- 
ing Romania's  eligibility  for  duty-free  treat- 
ment under  the  OeneraUud  System  of  Pref- 
erences because  of  Romania's  violation  of 
"internationally  recognized  worlcer  rights". 

SBC  Z.  SUSPENSION  OF  NONDISCRIMINATORY 
TREATMENT  FOR  ROMANIAN  PROD- 
UCTS. 

The  products  of  Romania  shall  not  receive 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  (most-favored- 
nation  treatment)  during  the  six-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

8EC  1.  REPORTINC  REQUIREMENT  ON  HUMAN 
RICHT8  CONDmONS  IN  ROMANIA. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  60  days 
thereafter,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  detailed  report  on  the  human 
righu  situation  in  Romania,  including  an 
assessment  of — 

(a)  whether  free  emigration  continues  to 
be  denied:  whether  more  than  a  nominal  tax 
continues  to  be  imposed  on  emigration  or  on 
the  visas  or  other  documents  required  for 
emigration;  and  whether  more  than  nomi- 
nal taxes,  levies,  fines,  fees,  or  other  charges 
continue  to  be  imposed  on  citizens  as  a  con- 
sequence of  their  desire  to  emigrate: 

(b)  the  degree  to  which  the  Oovemment 
of  Romania  continues  to  persecute  its  clti- 
sens  on  religious  and  political  grounds;  and 


to  reeress  Hungarians  and  other  ethnic  ml- 
noriqes  in  Romania;  and 

(c)  the  progress  Romania  is  making 
toward  fulfilling  its  pnmilse  to  facilitate  the 
printing,  importation,  and  distribution  of 
sevei^  thousand  bibles  in  both  the  Hungar- 
Romanlan  languages,  and  toward 
building  permits  or  acceptable  al- 
places  of  worship  to  churches  and 
les  which  have  been  destroyed  or 
expropriated  by  the  CSovernment. 

The  President  shall  continue  to  submit 
such 'reports  as  scheduled,  whether  or  not 
nonclscriminatory  treatment  (most-favored- 
nati^  treatment)  is  restored  to  Romanian 
prodacts  after  the  six-month  suspension 
peria^ 

SEC  i.  NONDISCRIMINATORY  TREATMENT  OF  RO- 
]  MANIAN  PRODUCTS  AfTER  THE  SIX- 

MONTH  SUSPENSION. 

If.Kfter  expiration  of  the  six-month  sus- 
pension, the  President  exercises  his  author- 
ity utider  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  restore 
nonfAscrimlnatory  treatment  (most-favored- 
natiai  treatment)  to  the  products  of  Roma- 
nia, bis  next  report  to  the  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  Section  3  of  this  Act  shall  contain  an 
asse^ment  as  to  whether  such  restoration 
will  also  substantially  alleviate  the  concerns 
denoted  in  the  reporting  requirement  in 
Sections  3(b)  and  3(c)  of  this  Act. 

DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
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way  tha^  regime  treats  its  own  dti- 
geiu. 

Since  the  early  seventies  our  country 
has  conferred  on  the  Romanian 
regime  e^nomic.  political,  and  cultur- 
al benefits  unprecedented  in  our  rela- 
tions tola  Warsaw  Pact  country.  In 
turn,  th9  Romanian  regime  turned  a 
deaf  ear  I  to  all  our  pleas  to  moderate 
their  inijnman  practices  toward  reli- 
gous  believers,  ethnic  minorities,  dis- 
senters. Jndeed  the  whole  Romanian 
people,  "{lieir  behavior  is  utterly  con- 
temptuous toward  our  concern  for 
their  own  citizens.  It  is  still  not  too 
late  for  ^s  to  draw  the  proper  conse- 
quences, through  we  should  have  done 
so  years  f«o.« 

Qranting  favorable  trade  status  to 
our  friends  and  allies  may  be  a  matter 
of  cours^.  For  our  adversaries  in  the 
Commuijist  world  it  is,  and  should 
remain,  ^  privilege.  We  have  expecta- 
tions in  return,  one  of  them  being  a 
moderate,  reasonable  human  rights 
record,  Which,  by  the  way,  is  a  legally 
mandated  consideration  in  any  rela- 
tion we  have  with  any  country.  I,  for 


lUeague,  Senator  Trible  in  Intro-    one,  do  ^ot  feel  apologetic  at  all  that 


beyond  (nmmercial  advantages  we  also 
try  to  use  our  trade  relations  to  ex- 
press our  concerns  for  the  liberties  of 
the  citi»ns  of  our  trading  partners. 
The  reason  we  are  doing  this  lies  in 
the  practices  of  those  very  govern- 
ments wpo  are  the  loudest  in  protest- 
ing our  "meddling"  in  their  affairs. 
These  governments  conveniently  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  liberties  of  the 
citizenry  ought  to  be  on  the  top  of  the 
agenda  4f  any  government  claiming  a 
modicum  of  legitimacy. 

In  response  to  many  years  of  in- 
creased Oppression  inflicted  on  the  Ro- 
manian people  by  its  government,  it  is 
time  tojgo  beyond  exhortations  and 
apply  this  very  moderate  sanction.  It 
Is  not  a  termination,  only  a  6  month 
suspension  of  Romania's  MFN  status. 
Its  purpose  is  to  get  the  attention  of 
Romania's  niler  amd  make  him  realize 
that  reforms  are  past  due. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues \  want  to  clarify  that  this  leg- 
islation lis  not  based  on  the  Jackson- 
Vanlk  amendment,  it  would  be  valid 
even  if  Jackson- Vanik  did  not  exist.  I 
strongly  support  the  continuation  and 
integrity  of  the  Jackson- Vanik  amend- 
ment aild  this  bill  leaves  the  Jackson- 
Vanick  process  untouched. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
affirm our  dedication  to  fundamental 
human  rights  to  supporting  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Bv  Mr.  CCX:HRAN  (by  request): 
S.  1094.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
progrants  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  UB65,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Coihmittee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resounes. 


this  bill  to  correct  a  glaring  in- 
itency    in    our    human    rights 
policy. 

I  have  been  following  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Romania  for  most 
of  my  time  in  Congress.  The  record  of 
the  jgovemment  of  that  coimtry  was 
rattler  bleak  In  the  mid-seventies  when 
we  (ranted  most-favored-nation  treat- 
merit  to  goods  we  import  from  them. 
Slnde  that  time  that  record  headed  in 
onla  one  direction:  downward,  steeply 
and]  steadily.  By  now,  Romania  has 
the  tdistinction  of  having  unquestion- 
ablst  the  most  oppressive,  most  brutal, 
mo^  inhumane  regime  even  accord- 
ingly to  the  low  standards  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  The  brunt  of  this  oppres- 
sion is  directed  against  that  country's 
relifious  and  ethnic  minorities.  Reli- 
gous  practice  is  suppressed  to  an  un- 
precedented degree,  churches  are  bull- 
dozed, believers  imprisoned  for  the 
meite  professional  and  practice  of  their 
faith-  The  regime  has  eliminated  most 
of  ^e  cultural  institutions  of  the  2.5 
mimon  strong  Hungarian  minority 
anq  went  as  far  as  to  recycle  into  toUet 
papbr  20,000  Hungarian  language 
proiestant  Bibles  that  were  allowed 
into  ^he  country  at  the  insistence  of 
my  ipredecessor.  Senator  Abe  Ribicof f . 

There  are  reforms  being  instituted 
in  tiie  Soviet  Union  at  present  some  of 
thein  concerning  the  rights  of  their 
owQ  citizens.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  if 
the$e  reforms  will  signify  a  profound 
and  permanent  positive  change  in 
Sovdet  attitudes  toward  human  rights. 
It  1^  characteristic,  however,  that  the 
mof t  outright  rejection  of  the  Oorba- 
ch^  reforms  came  from  Romania's 
President  Ceausescu.  He  expressly 
rul^  out  any  kind  of  change  in  the 


OLDIR  AMXRICAMS  ACT  AMXRDMXirrS 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  to  reauthorize  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  This  is  a  program  that 
has  been  a  very  important  and  worth- 
while activity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment since  1965.  It  has  been  amended 
over  the  years  but  the  programs  are 
mainly  to  assist  older  Americans  who 
have  special  needs,  whether  we  are 
talking  about  nutrition  assistance  that 
is  needed  or  transportation  needs. 
There  are  f imds  here  for  the  States  to 
use  to  build  and  renovate  buildings  for 
senior  citizen  centers. 

I  know  many  have  taken  advantage 
of  opportunities  when  the  Senate  is 
not  in  session  to  visit  some  of  these 
senior  citizen  centers. 

When  we  were  not  in  session,  I  had  a 
chance  to  go  by  a  senior  citizen  center 
in  Jackson,  MS,  to  talk  about  the  reau- 
thorization of  this  important  program 
and  to  get  input  from  those  who  were 
being  served  by  the  program  about 
possible  changes  that  could  be  made, 
improvements  in  the  program,  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  keep  this  line  of  commu- 
nication open. 

So  today  I  am  introducing  the  bill 
the  administration  is  requesting  for  re- 
authorization of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

I  also  should  point  out  that  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  the  bill  with  Senator  Mat- 
suNAGA,  the  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging,  which  also  has  been 
introduced  and  has  been  referred  to 
our  Subcommittee  on  Aging  in  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. 

We  have  been  conducting  hearings, 
Mr.  President,  getting  a  wide  range  of 
input  about  changes,  about  improve- 
ments, and  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  doing  to  try  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  of  our  elderly 
citizens.  I  am  optimistic  that  we  are 
going  to  develop  a  proposal  for  legisla- 
tion this  year  which  will  improve  the 
program,  which  will  provide  some 
more  flexibility  to  States  and  to  area 
agencies  on  aging,  those  who  work 
with  these  programs  at  the  local  level. 
Mr.  President,  today  let  me  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  this  bill  and  the  bill 
itself  be  printed  in  the  Recoro  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1094 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Conffre**  aasembled, 

SHORT  TITLC  RKFKRENCCS  IN  ACT 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1987". 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 


visi(m,  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 

be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 

the  Older  Americans  Act  of   196S,  unless 

otherwise  specifically  stated. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II— 

ADMINISTRATION  ON  AOINO 

APPonmtxirrs  to  pdbuu.  couifcn.  on  thk 

AGmO  AUTHORIZATIOII  OP  APPROPRIATIOirS 

Sk.  101.  (aXl)  Section  204(a)  (42  XJJS.C. 
3016(aKl)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"by  each  appointing  authority;  and 

(B)  in  the  second  s«itence,  by  strilclng  out 
"two  of  the  meml>er8  appointed  by  each  ap- 
pointing authority"  and  inserting  instead 
"five  of  the  members". 

(2)  Section  204(a)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  Members  appointed  in  fiscal  year 
1988  and  succeeding  fiscal  years  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.". 

(b)  Section  204(g)  (42  U.S.C.  3016(g))  Is 
amended  by  strildng  out  all  that  follows  "to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section"  and 
inserting  instead  "such  sums  as  may  lie  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  year  19S8.  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 
TITLE  n— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE 
m— GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND  COM- 
MUNITY PRCXJRAMS  ON  AGING 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIOKS 

Sic.  201.  SecUon  303(a)  (42  U.S.C.  3023(a)) 
is  amended  by  strildng  out  all  that  precedes 
"for  the  purpose  of  making  grants"  and  in- 
serting Instead  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  year  1988  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

(bXl)  Section  303(bKl)  (42  U.S.C. 
3023(bKl))  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  precedes  "for  the  purpose  of  maldng 
grants"  and  inserting  instead  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

(2)  SecUon  303(bK2)  (42  VS.C.  3023(bH2)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that  precedes 
"for  the  purpose  of  making  grants"  and  in- 
serting instead  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  year  1088  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,". 
AixonpirTs:  elxmin atior  or  hoh>-harmu8«: 

STAR     AIXOTMXRTS     BA8KD     OR     POPITLATIOII 
AGED  TO  ANO  OVER 

Sec.  202.  (1)  Section  304(aMl)  (42  U.S.C. 
3024(&K1))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Subject  to  paragraph 
(2).  from"  and  inserting  Instead  "Prom"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "aged  60  or  older"  each 
time  it  occurs  and  inserting  instead  "aged  65 
or  older"; 

(2)  by  strildng  out  paragraph  (2)  and  re- 
designating paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (2); 
and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  as  redesignated,  by 
strildng  out  "aged  60  or  older"  and  inserting 
instead  "aged  65  or  older". 

STATE  MATCHING  rUNDS  POR  OMBUSSKAH 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  203.  Section  304(dKlKB)  (42  U.S.C. 
3024(d)(lKB))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  such  amount  as  the  State  agency  de- 
termines shall  be  avaUable  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  the  SUte  agency  determines, 
but  not  more  than  85  percent,  of  the  cost  of 
conducting  an  effective  ombudsman  pro- 
gram under  section  307(aK12):". 

STATE  PLANKING  AMD  SERVICE  AREAS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  SecUon  305(aKlHE)  (42 
U.S.C.  3025(a)<lKE)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "in  the  case  of  a  State  specified  In  sub- 
section (bKSXA.".) 


(b)  Section  305<bK5XA)  (43  VAC. 
S02S(bXSXA)>  Is  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows— 

"(5XA)  Any  SUte  may  designate,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Cmnmiasioner  and  after 
considering  the  factors  specified  in  subaee- 
Uon(aXlXE)— 

"(i)  <»e  or  more  planning  and  service 
areas  covering  all  of  the  older  Individuals  In 
the  SUte.  in  which  the  State  agency  per- 
forms the  f uncUons  of  an  area  agency  for 
the  entire  State:  or 

"(ii)  planning  and  service  areas  covering 
some  of  the  older  individuals  ba  the  State,  in 
which  the  area  plans  are  administered  by 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations as  area  agencies  on  aging,  and  one 
or  more  addiUonal  planning  and'  service 
areas,  covering  the  remaining  older  individ- 
uals in  the  State,  in  which  the  State  agency 
administers  the  area  plan.". 

DEPunnoHs  OP  orxatest  economic  ahb 

SOCIAL  NEED 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  302  (42  VJS.C.  3022)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(13)  The  term  'greatest  economic  need' 
means  the  need  resulting  from  an  income 
level  at  or  below  the  poverty  threshold  es- 
tablished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

"(14)  The  term  'greatest  social  need' 
means  the  need  caused  by  noneconomic  fac- 
tors which  include  physical  and  mental  dis- 
abilities, language  barriers,  and  cultural  or 
social  isolation  affecting  minority  individ- 
uals or  other  elderly  individuals  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  expected  to  seek  available 
services,  which  restricts  an  mdividual's  abili- 
ty to  perform  normal  dally  tasks  or  which 
threatens  his  or  her  capacity  to  live  inde- 
pendenUy,  and  specifically  includes  factors 
that  put  an  individual  at  risk  of  insUtuUon- 
alizaUon.". 

(b)  SecUon  305(d)  (42  UJ3.C.  3025)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2):  and 

(2)  by  strildng  out  "(1)  after  "(d)".  and  re- 
designating subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D) 
as  paragraphs  (1)  tlut>ugh  (4). 

(c)  Section  306(a)  (42  U.S.C.  3026(a))  is 
amended  in  paragraph  (6)  by  strildng  out 
the  matter  following  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (K). 

amendment    to    required    ASSURANCES    WITH 

TO   experditukes   POR   specipied 


SXRVICIS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  306(aX2)  (42  U.S.C. 
3026(aX2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  in- 
serting instead  "provide  assurances  that 
some  funds  from  the  amount  allotted  for 
part  B  to  the  planning  and  service  area  will 
be  expended  for  the  delivery  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following  categories  of  services—". 

(b)  Section  306  (42  U.S.C.,  3026)  is  further 
amended  by  repealing  subsection  (b)  and  re- 
designating sulMection  (c>  as  subsection  (b). 

APPLICABILmr  op  BAVIS-BACOH  ACT 

Sec.  207.  Section  307(aXl4XD)  (42  VJS.C. 
3207(aK14XD))  U  amended  by  inserting  "for 
all  contracU  in  excess  of  $100,000"  after  "as- 
surances that". 

COORDINATIOH  OP  COMMUHITT-BASKD  SERVICES 

Sec.  208.  Section  307(a)  (42  U.S.C.: 
3027(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (20); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (21)  and  inserting  instead  "; 
and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (21)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 
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"tm  provide  ■imncM  Uiat 
del  OB  aging  win  fteOtUte  the  ooordiiiatkm 
of  eonmnnlty-tMMad  Mnioee.  iMinuent  to 
I  aog(aX«XI).  to  tndlvMuals  aged  «B  or 


!  at  borne  and  are  at  risk  of  In- 
of  limitation*  on 
their  abUity  to  funetton  independently. 
"<B)  are  patienU  In  luMpitals  at  risk  of 

"(C)  are  patlenta  in  long-term  care  faeill- 
tiea,  but  who  eould  remain  in  or  be  returned 
to  the  eoramunity  if  commnnlty-baeed  aerv- 
ioea  were  avaUalde.". 


omoiuL 


poa 


RVICB 


M9.  Section  307(a)  (42  UAC: 
WTKa)).  aa  amended  by  aecUon  a08.  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (31); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (23)  and  inserting  instead  ": 
and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  aftCT  paragraph  (33)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(31)  (If  the  State  agency  elecU  to  permit 
area  agencies  to  charge  fees,  based  on  abili- 
ty to  pay,  for  supportive  services  under  part 
B)  apedfy  the  sovloes  under  part  B  for 
wbkh  fees  may  be  charged,  and  ensure  that 
no  fee  for  mtii  services  will  be  charged  to 
low  Income  Individuals.". 

DmoiniBATioir  WAinas 

8K.  210.  Section  308(a)  (42  VAC.  3028(a)) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  demonstration 
project  of  statewide  signiflcance  relating  to 
tlie  initiation,  expansion,  or  improvement  of 
serviees  switted  under  tliis  title  which.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  is  likely 
to  assist  in  promoting  the  objectives  of  this 
UUe.  in  a  State  or  SUtes— 

"(A)  the  Coounlasioner  may  waive  compli- 
ance with  any  of  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 306.  306,  or  307,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
the  extent  and  for  the  period  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  necessary  to  enable  such  State 
or  States  to  carry  out  such  project,  and 

"(B>  costs  of  such  project  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  allowable  as  costs  for  which 
payments  may  be  made  from  allotments 
under  this  title  shall,  to  the  extent  and  for 
the  period  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner, 
be  regarded  as  allowable  costs  under  the 
State  or  area  plan  or  plans  approved  under 
this  title,  or  for  the  administration  of  such 
State  or  area  plan  or  plans,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate.". 

■UmilATIOa  OP  AUTHORTTY  TO  USB  SXRVICKS 
rums  POR  STATS  PLAN  ADMIMISTRATIOIt 

Sk.  211.  SecUon  308(b)  (43  n.S.C.  3028(b)) 

is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3):  and 
(3)  by  redeslgnattng  paragraphs  (4)  and 

(5)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4). 

TKAWspn  OP  pumts  por  supportivs  snvicxs 

AHD  HUTRmOIf  PROCRAltf 

Sec.  213.  Section  308(b)  (43  U.S.C. 
3038(b)).  as  amended  by  section  211,  is  fur- 
ther amended  in  paragraph  (4KB)  (as  redes- 
ignated) by  striking  out  aU  that  foUows 
"subparagraph  (A)—"  and  Inserting  instead 
the  following: 

"(I)  not  more  than  SO  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988: 

"(11)  not  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989;  and 

"(lU)  not  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
fimds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1990.". 
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213.  SeeUon  309(c)  (42  U.S.C.  3029(c)) 
led. 

m— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE 
-TRAININa.  RESEARCH.  AND  DIS- 
CRETIONARY PROJECTS  AND  FRO- 
OkAMS 

I  KDIKMHON  AMD  TRAnmio 

S^  301.  (a)  SecUon  411  (42  UA.C.  3031)  is 
amSMled  to  read  as  follows: 

"^c.  411.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  and  enter  into  contracts  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  part.". 

(M  Section  412  (42  U.S.C.  3032).  including 
the  Caption  thereof,  is  repealed. 

4RSRARCH.  DXMOIISTRATIONS.  AMD  OTHRR 
ACT1V1TIK8 


si. 


302.  (a)  Section  421  (42  UJS.C.  3035)  Is 
ametided  to  read  as  foUows: 

"%c.  421.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  any 
putMic  or  private  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stiti|tlon,  or  individual  to  support  research 
and  jdevelopment  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this' Act,  evaluation  of  the  results  of  such 
research  and  development  activities,  and 
collSction  and  dissemination  of  information 
conaemlng  research  findings,  demonstration 
restgts,  and  other  materials  developed  In 
con4ectlon  with  activities  assisted  under 
thisftitle,  and  conducting  of  conferences  and 
oth*  meetings  for  piuixises  of  exchange  of 
infotmation  and  other  activities  related  to 
the  puirposes  of  this  title.". 

(bl  Section  422  (42  U.S.C.  3035a)  Is  amend- 
ed M  read  as  follows: 

"^c.  433.  The  Commissioner  may,  after 
congultatlon  with  the  State  agency  in  the 
State  involved,  make  grants  to  o>  enter  into 
conb«cts  with  any  public  or  private  agency 
or  organisation  wlttiin  such  State  for  paying 
parti  or  all  of  the  cost  of  developing  or  oper- 
ating nationwide,  statewide,  regional,  metro- 
polian area,  county,  city,  or  community 
mo<cl  projects  which  wHl  demonstrate 
metpods  to  Improve  or  expand  supportive 
services  or  nutriticm  services  or  otherwise 
promote  the  wellbeing  of  older  individuals.". 

(cl  Sections  423.  434.  and  426  (42  U.S.C. 
3039b.  3035c.  and  3035e).  including  the  cap- 
tions thereof,  are  repealed. 

(d)  Section  425  (42  U.S.C.  3035d)  is  redes- 
ignated as  section  423. 

ATTTSORIZATIOll  OP  APPROFRIATIOIIS;  TRAMSPXR 
'or  PUHDS  TO  OTHKR  PXDERAL  EMTITIXS 

303.  (a)  Section  431(a)  (42  n.S.C. 
(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "to 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title"  and  all 
follows  and  inserting  instead  "such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion) for  each  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able! until  the  end  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
yeai". 

(b)  Section  431(b)  (42  n.S.C.  3037(b))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1);  and 

(21  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  gs  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 
TTELE  V— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI— 
GRANTS  POR  INDIAN  TRIBES 

DUAL  ELIGIBILITY  OP  IllSLAlfS 

Sic.  501.  Section  602(a)  (42  U.aC. 
3051  a(a))  Is  amended— 

(1  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  a  period  in- 
steatl:and 
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(3)  by  ^rtking  out  paragraph  (3). 

AUT  lORIZATIOll  OP  APPROPRIAnOIlS 

Sk.  do2.  SecUon  608(a)  (42  U&C. 
3057g(a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
foUows  "pThere  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated" fnd  inserting  Instead  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  UUe  other 
than  section  606.". 

TITLE  yl— REPEAL  OP  TITLE  VII- 
OLDE^  AMERICANS  PERSONAL 
HEALITH  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
PROGl 

Sk:.  60t.  (a)  TlUe  VII  (42  n.S.C.  3058  et 
teq.),  including  the  eapUons  thereof,  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Section  304(dKl)  (42  V&C.  3034(dXl)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph 
(C)  and  Mleslgnatlng  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  (C). 

(c)  Secion  307(f)  (43  VS.C.  3037(f))  is  re- 
pealed. 


TITLE  [Vn— HONOR  AND  TECHNICAL 

5B4ENTS;  EPFECmVE  DATE 

MINpR  AlfD  TXCRMICAL  AMXMDIfXIfTS 

Sec.  70i.  (a)  Section  103  (42  n.S.C.  3002)  Is 
amended-^ 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  102.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  F^  definiUons  of  additional  terms 
used  In  this  Act.  see  sections  302  and  507.". 
(b)  Section  102(aXl)  (42  U.S.C.  3002(aKl)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "other  than  for 
purposes  of  title  V"  and  inserting  Instead 
"except  ^t,  as  used  in  title  V,  the  term 
'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  Labor". 

(cKl)  Section  102(aK3)  is  amended  by 
striking  (Rit  "The  term  'State'  includes"  and 
inserting  Instead  "The  term  'State'  means 
each  of  the  several  States,". 

(2)  Section  302  (42  n.S.C.  3022)  is  amend- 
ed by  str^Ung  out  clause  (6).  and  redesignat- 
ing clauses  (7)  through  (14)  as  clauses  (6) 
through  il3). 

(d)  Section  205  (42  U.S.C.  3016)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subsection  (c),  and  redes- 
ignating fubsection  (d)  as  subsecUon  (c). 

on  207  (42  U.S.C.  3018)  is  amend- 
out  the  subsection  designa- 
and  striking  out  subsection  (b). 
on  208  (42  U.S.C.  3010)  is  amended 
g  "section  21(Ka)  and", 
on  304(a)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  3024(aX2) 
by  striking  out  "and  section 


(e) 
ed  by  st: 
Uon  "(a)' 

(f)Seci 
by  Insertl 

(g) 
Is  ameni 
308' 

(h)  Sedtion  304(c)  (42  U.S.C.  3024(c))  is 
amended  |to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Po»  provisions  governing  the  disburse- 
ment of  funds  in  the  case  of  a  State's  failure 
to  qualify  under  the  provisions  of  section 
307,  see  sk;Uon  307(d).". 

(1)  Section  304(dKl)  (42  U.S.C.  3024(dKl)) 
Is  ametaded.  in  the  matter  preceding  sub- 
paragraph (A),  by  inserting  a  comma  after 
"section  i08(b)". 

(J)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  308(b) 
(42  VS.q.  3028(b)).  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 210  Of  this  Act,  are  transferred  to  a  new 
subsecUon  (e)  at  the  end  of  section  304  (42 
U.S.C.  3064)  and  redesignated  as  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3)  of  that  subsection. 

(k)  section  305(aK2XC)  (42  U.S.C. 
3025(aK^C))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end",  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (d)". 

(1)  Section  305(bK5XB)  (42  U.S.C. 
302S(bKS>(B))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Older 
Americails  Act  Amendments  of  1984". 


(m)  Section  S06(aX6XG)  (42  U.8.C. 
3036(aX6XO))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  the  semicolon. 

(n)  Section  307(aK13XB)  (42  U.S.C. 
3027(aX13XB))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subclause  (H)"  and  inserting  Instead  "sub- 
paragraph (H)". 

(o>  SecUon  307(a)  (42  U.S.C.  3027(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (ISKC),  by  Inserting 
"assign  personnel  to  provide  State  leader- 
ship in  developing  legal  assistance  programs 
for  older  individuals  throughout  the  St*te. 
and  will"  after  "the  State  agency  will";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (18). 

(pKl)  Section  307(a)  (42  UJS.C.  3072(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph  (18): 

"(18)  provide  assurances  that,  to  the 
extent  otherwise  permitted  by  law.  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  providing  services  to 
older  individuals  with  the  greatest  economic 
or  social  needs,  with  particular  attention  to 
low-income  minority  individuals,  and  in- 
clude proposed  methods  of  carrying  out  the 
preference  in  the  State  plan.". 

(2)  Section  305(aX3)  (43  UJS.C.  3035(aX3)) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(B)  by  striking  out";  and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  a  period  in- 
stead: and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagn4>h  (E). 

(3)  Section  305(aK5KA)  (42  UJS.C. 
3025(aX5KA))  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  to 
the  extent  otherwise  permitted  by  law." 
after  "provide  assurances  that". 

(q)  Section  307(a)(21)  (42  UJS.C. 
3027(aK21))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "an 
amount  equal  to  an  amount". 

(r)  Section  307(dK3)  (42  U.S.C.  3027(dX3)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "allotments 
under  section  304  and  section  308"  each 
place  It  occurs  and  inserting  instead  In  each 
place  "allotment  under  section  304". 

(s)  Section  321  (42  U.S.C.  3030d)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  321.". 
and  by  striking  out  subsection  (b); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (19)  as 
paragraph  (21); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (18):  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (18)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

(19)  acquisition,  alteration,  or  renovation 
of  existing  lacllities,  including  mobile  units, 
and,  where  appropriate.  construcUon  of  fa- 
cilities to  serve  as  multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ters: 

"(20)  assisting  in  the  operation  of  mulU- 
purpose  senior  centers  and  meeting  all  or 
part  of  the  costs  of  compensating  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel  required  for 
the  operation  of  multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ters; or". 

(t)  Section  337  (42  U.S.C.  3030g)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "National"  before  "Associa- 
tion of  Area  Agencies  on  Aging". 

(u>  Sections  601.  602.  and  603  (42  U.S.C. 
3057,  3057a.  and  3057(b))  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "supportive  services.  Includ- 
ing nutritional  services "  and  Inserting  in- 
stead "supportive  and  nutrition  services". 

(V)  Section  604  (42  U.S.C.  3057r>  is  amend- 
ed In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (8)  by  sti-lking  out 
-nutritional"  each  place  It  occurs  and  in- 
serting instead  "nutrition". 

(w)  Section  606  (42  U.S.C.  3057e)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "nutriUonal"  and 
inserting  instead  "nutrition". 


RPPBCmrX  DATS 

Src.  702.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  with  respect  to 
calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1987. 

Sbctioii-rt-Sktioh  SmmART 
The  draft  bill  would  make  amendments  to 
the    Older   Americans   Act    of    1965    ("the 
Act"). 

SHORT  TITI.B 

Section  1  of  the  draft  bill  provides  the 
short  UUe.  When  enacted,  it  would  be  cited 
as  the  "Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
of  1987". 

nTLX  I— AMXiroifRirrs  to  tttlb  n— 

AOmiflSTRATIOH  Oil  AOING 

Appointments  to  Federal  Council  on  the 

Aging:  authorization  of  appropriation! 

Section  101(a)  of  the  draft  biU  would  re- 
store, for  FT  1988  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  the  procedure  In  effect  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  PX.  98-459.  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1984,  under  which  ap- 
pointments to  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  are  made  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  draft  bill  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Council  of 
such  sums  as  necessary  for  FY  1988  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

TTTLX  tl— AMKITDICEirrS  TO  TTTLX  in — GRAMTS 
POR  STATE  AlTD  COlOlUlllTy  PROGRAMS  Oil 
ACIMG 

iluf/iorisation  of  appropriationa 

SecUon  201(a)  of  the  draft  blU  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  such  sums  as  nec- 
essary for  FY  1088  and  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  for  grants  to  States  for 
supportive  services  and  senior  centers. 

Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  such  sums  as  necessary  for  FY  1988 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
for  grants  to  States  for  congregate  nutrition 
services. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  such  sums  as  necessary  for  FY  1988 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
for  grants  to  States  for  home  delivered  nu- 
trition services. 
AUotment*:   elimination   of  hold-harmless; 

State  allotments  based  on  population  aged 

6S  and  over 

Section  202  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  formula  for  allotments  to  States  from 
appropriations  under  title  III  of  the  Act  to 
base  allotments  on  population  aged  65  and 
over  (the  formula  under  current  law  is 
based  on  population  aged  60  and  over). 
States'  authority  to  provide  services  to  indi- 
viduals aged  60  and  over  would  remain  un- 
changed. 

This  section  would  also  eliminate  the  pro- 
vision guaranteeing  each  State  an  allotment 
not  less  than  its  total  allotment  for  the 
SUte  grant  program  for  FY  1984. 

These    amendments    would    direct    more 
funds  to  States  with  greater  needs  for  pro- 
grams under  the  Act.  due  to  larger  numbers 
of  older  individuals  in  their  populations. 
State  matching  funds  for  OmAudmuin 
Program 

Section  203  of  the  draft  biU  would  require 
States  to  provide  IS  percent  matching  of 
Federal  funding  for  long  term  care  ombuds- 
man activities  under  the  State  plan  (the 
same  matching  share  as  Is  required  for  all 
other  State  administrative  acUviUes). 
State  planning  and  service  areas 

SecUon  204  of  the  draft  blU  would  amend 
the  provision  permitting  a  SUte  agency  to 


funcUon  as  an  area  agency.  Under  prior  law, 
certain  States,  prior  to  October  1960.  bad 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  CommlMtooer 
on  Aging  to  designate  the  entire  State  as  a 
single  planning  and  service  area,  and  to  act 
as  the  area  agency  for  the  single  area.  Cur- 
rent law  permits  only  thoae  States  to  desig- 
nate addlUonal  planning  and  service  areas 
administered  by  other  area  agencies,  and  to 
continue  to  f uncUon  as  the  area  agency  for 
the  balance  of  the  State.  This  section  of  the 
draft  biU  would  permit  any  State,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner,  to  become  a 
Statewide  area  agency,  or  the  area  agency 
for  some  or  all  of  the  State's  planning  and 
service  i 


Definition*  of  greatest  economic  and  social 
need 

SecUon  205  of  the  draft  bill  would  relo- 
cate the  definiUons  of  "greatest  economic 
need"  and  "greatest  social  need"  to  the  defi- 
niUons section  for  UUe  in. 

This  section  would  clarify  that  the  defini- 
tion of  "greatest  social  need"  Includes  fac- 
tors which  put  an  iiullvidual  at  risk  of  Insti- 
tutionalization. 

This  section  would  also  specify  that  what 
is  meant  by  "cultural  or  social  isolaUon".  for 
purposes  of  the  definition  of  "greatest  social 
need",  is  that  affecting  minority  Individuals 
or  other  elderly  individuals  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  expected  to  seek  available  serv- 
ices. The  use  of  the  term  ""minority  individ- 
uals" conforms  the  term  to  that  used  in  the 
State  and  area  plan  requirements.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  added  language  highlighU 
that  class  of  elderly  individuals  who.  even 
though  services  are  available,  tend  to  with- 
draw and  remain  in  a  state  of  self-impoaed 
isolaUoiL 

Amendment  to  reguire  assurances  wiOi 
respect  to  expenditures  for  specified  services 

Section  206  of  the  draft  bill  would  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  area  plans  pro- 
vide assurances  that  an  "adequate  propor- 
Uon"  of  the  area's  funds  for  supporUve  serv- 
ices and  senior  centers  will  t>e  expended  for 
the  delivery  of  specified  priority  servloeB 
(access  services,  in-home  services,  and  legal 
assistance),  and  would  substitute  a  require- 
ment to  expend  some  funds  for  one  or  more 
of  the  priority  services.  This  section  would 
also  make  a  conforming  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  related  requirement  that  the 
area  agency  conduct  a  public  hearing  and 
obtain  a  waiver  from  the  State  agency 
before  failing  to  expend  funds  for  any  prior- 
ity service. 

Applicabilitv  of  Davis-Bacon  Act 

SecUon  207  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  Act  to  provide  ttiat  only  contracts  in 
excess  of  $100,000  for  construction,  alter- 
aUon.  or  renovation  of  multipurpose  senior 
centers  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
the  statute  commonly  known  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  (rather  than  all  such  contracta. 
as  under  the  current  provisions  of  the  Act). 
Under  current  law,  the  threshold  for  con- 
tract coverage  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is 
$2,000.  unchanged  since  It  was  set  in  1935. 
The  AdministraUon  Is  proposing  to  Increase 
the  threshold  to  6100.000  for  non-defense 
contracts,  in  recognition  of  ecommiic 
changes  over  the  past  several  decades  and  to 
encourage  compeUtion  and  efficiency  in 
government  procurement. 

Coordination  of  communitv-lMsed  services 
SecUon  208  of  the  draft  bill  would  require 
State  plans  to  provide  assurances  that  area 
agencies  will  facilitate  the  coordinaUon  of 
community-based  services  to  older  individ- 
uals residing  at  home,  or  in  hospitals  or  long 
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SmMod  900  Of  the  draft  bUl  would  permit 
8tat«.  at  their  option,  to  permit  area  asen- 
etaa  to  ebane  feea,  baaed  on  ability  to  pay, 
for  aiipportlTe  aeiiilMe  under  part  B  of  title 
m.  The  State  atency  would  be  required  to 
enaure  tiiat  no  feea  for  auch  aerviceo  were 
efaarfod  to  low  income  individuals.  It  would 
be  left  to  State  dlaeretlon  to  determine 
which  Bupportive  aervloea  would  be  subject 
to  chartea.  As  under  current  law.  there 
would  be  no  authority  to  charge  fees  for  nu- 
trition services  undo-  part  C  of  UUe  ni. 
DemoHMtnttoinoalven 

Section  310  of  the  draft  bill  would  author- 
iae  the  CoBuniasioDer  to  waive  compliance 
with  any  requirements  of  sections  305,  300, 
and  307  of  tlM  Act  (relating  to  SUte  pro- 
gram organisation,  area  plans,  and  State 
Idnns)  In  the  case  of  demonstration  projects 
promoting  the  objectives  of  title  m. 
'  Sttmiwatloii  of  auOMritv  to  ute  teroica 
Amds  for  State  plan  adminUtration 

Section  311  of  the  draft  biU  would  repeal 
the  authority  for  States,  upon  application 
to  the  Commissioner,  to  use  for  State  plan 
administration  an  additional  three-fourths 
of  one  percent  of  their  allotments  under 
title  in  for  supiwrtlve  and  nutrition  serv- 
loea. 

Trantt^  offuni*  for  avpportlve  tervice* 
and  niUriHon  progmnu 

SectiMi  313  of  the  draft  biU  would  in- 
crease the  portion  of  allotments  that  States 
may  transfer  between  the  sumwrtive  serv- 
ices and  nutrition  services  programs  from  30 
percent  under  current  law  to  50  percent  for 
FT  IMS.  00  percent  for  FT  1089,  and  75  per- 
cent for  FT  1000. 

Xliminolton  cf  maintenance  of  effort 
reQtttreinent 

Section  313  of  the  draft  bUl  would  repeal 
the  requirement  that  &  State's  allotment  for 
any  fiacal  year  be  reduced  by  the  percentage 
by  wliich  its  expenditures  from  State 
sources  for  that  fiscal  year  are  less  than 
such  exr<;nditure8  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  This  requirement  has  the  unintended 
effect  of  discouraging  one-time  expansions 
of  State  programs  in  response  to  temporari- 
ly increased  need  or  from  nonrenewable 
fimdlng  sources. 

TFTU    III— AMKROlCnrrS   TO   TITLX   IV— THAIM- 

nro.  aasKitacH.  juid  DiscBanoiiAaT  projects 

AKDFaOGBJUa 

TiUe  ni  of  the  bill  would  simplify  and 
streamline  the  provisions  authoriaing  train- 
ing, research,  and  discretionary  programs 
and  projects  under  title  rv  of  the  Act.  and 
would  eliminate  barriers  to  participation  by 
for-profit  entities  in  activities  under  that 
Utle. 

Bducation  and  training 

Section  301  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  authority  for  education  and  training 
grants  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Act. 
Section  411  of  the  Act  would  be  amended  to 
give  the  CommissiCHier  general  authority  for 
grants  and  contracts  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  part  A:  specific  descriptions  of 
types  of  activities  eligible  for  funding  would 
be  deleted.  SecUon  413  of  the  Act  (reUting 
to  multldlaciplinary  centers  of  geronoto- 
logy)  would  be  repoded;  however,  authority 
to  fund  these  centers  would  be  provided 
under  section  411. 


Aesearcfk,  demonatratlona,  and  other 
j  ocHriHet 

Section  302  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  Authority  for  reaearch.  demonstrations, 
and  ither  activities  under  part  B  of  title  IV. 
Section  421  of  the  Act  would  be  amended 
to  gare  the  Commiasioner  general  authority 
to  mM^e  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
withjany  public  or  private  entity  or  individ- 
ual |or  research  and  development,  evalua- 
tion, collection  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation, and  conducting  of  conferences. 

Section  422  of  the  Act  would  be  amended 
to  glte  the  Commlsaioner  general  authority, 
afterf  consultation  with  the  State  agency,  to 
mali4  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
withiany  public  or  private  agency  or  organi- 
sation in  the  State  for  nationwide,  state- 
wide, regional,  metropolitan  area,  county, 
city,  or  community  demonstration  projects. 

Section  433  (relating  to  special  projects  in 
comprehensive  long-term  care),  434  (relat- 
ing tb  projects  for  legal  assistance),  and  436 
(relating  to  utility  and  hrane  heating  cost 
demonstrations)  would  be  repealed. 
AutHprUation  of  appropriationa;  trannfer  of 
funds  to  other  federal  entitie* 
Se^on  303(a)  of  the  draft  biU  would  au- 
thorise appropriations  of  such  sums  as  nec- 
essary for  FY  1988  and  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceedkig  fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  the  Secre- 
tary'a  discretionary  activities  under  Title  IV. 
The  ^amendment  would  also  provide  that 
amoants  appropriated  under  this  authority 
for  i^y  fiscal  year  would  remain  available 
until  the  end  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (b)  would  repeal  the  prohibi- 
tion   on    transfer    of    funds    appropriated 
undel'  title  IV  to  any  office  or  other  author- 
ity ot  the  Federal  CJovemment  not  directly 
responsible  to  the  Commissioner, 
nrta  v— AiixiTDiiKifTs  to  tttlk  vi — graitts 
roR  nfDiAM  tribes 
Dual  elioaMity  of  Indian* 
tion  501  of  the  draft  bill  would  repeal 
ovlslon  requiring,  as  a  condition  of  eli- 
|ty  of  an  Indian  tribal  organization  for 
at  under  tiUe  VI  of  the  Act,  that  indl- 
to  be  served  by  the  tribal  organiza- 
tion jnot  receive  in  the  same  year  services 
under  the  State  grant  program  under  title 
ni  oi  the  Act. 

I  Authorization  of  approjniatiom 

Section  503  of  the  draft  bill  would  author- 
ize appropriations,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  title  VI  of  the  Act,  of  such  sums  as 
necegsary  for  FT  1088  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

TITLI  VI— repeal  op  title  VII— older  AMERI- 
CANS PCRSOIIAL  HEALTH  EDUCATION  AMD 
TRAUfniG  PROGRAM 

Seetion  601  of  the  draft  bill  would  repeal 
the  Older  Americans  Personal  Health  Edu- 
catioi  and  Training  Program  under  title  VII 
of  the  Act.  This  authority,  which  has  never 
been  funded,  duplicates  other  programs  ad- 
dressing the  same  needs. 

TITLfe  VII— MnOR  AUD  TECKinCAL  AMXNDMXIITS 

Se  ;tion  701  of  the  draft  bill  would  make 
min(  r  substantive  and  technical  amend- 
men  a  to  the  Act. 

Su  asection  (a)  would  add  to  the  defini- 
tion section  of  title  I  a  cross-reference  to 
the  gef  initions  sections  of  titles  III  and  V. 

Si^iaection  (b)  would  specify  that  the 
tend  "Secretary"  as  used  in  title  V  means 
the  { Secretary  of  Labor. 

SiftMCction  (c)  would  specify  that  the  term 
"Stage"  (as  defined  for  the  Act  In  title  I)  in- 
dud  ss  each  of  the  several  States,  and  would 
eliminate  the  redundant  definition  of  the 
tend  in  Utle  lU. 
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(d)  would  repeal  an  executed 
It  to  publlah  regulations  Imple- 

lenta  made  by  the  Older 
I  Act  Amendment  of  lOM. 

(e)  would  repeal  an  executed 
It  to  report  to  the  Congreaa  on 
or  elder  abuse  prevention  aervloea. 
sn   (f)   would    add   a   clarifying 

(g)  would  eliminate  obsolete 
language.  (Since  enactment 
amendments.  States  no  longer 
sparate  allotment  for  State  plan 
^Uon.) 

>n  (h)  would  eliminate  a  duplica- 
lon,  and  sul>stitute  a  croes-refer- 

on  (i)  would  insert  a  comma. 

on   (J)  would  relocate  statutory 

it  is  illogicaUy  located, 
on   (k)   would   add   a   clarifying 
ence. 
on  (1)  would  delete  obsolete  lan- 

.  (m)  would  delete  a  superfluous 


>n  (n)  would  correct  terminology, 
tns  (o)  and  (p)  would  relocate 
Lterial  that  Is  illogicaUy  located, 
ibsection  (p)  would  amend  the 
State  and  area  plan  requirements  that  pref- 
erences b#  given  in  providing  services  to  in- 
dividuals {with  the  greatest  economic  or 
social  needs.  By  requiring  the  preference 
only  "to  the  extent  otherwise  permitted  by 
law",  the  .amendment  clarifies  that  no  ac- 
tions will  be  required  of  State  or  area  agen- 
cies that  I  are  inconsistent  with  applicable 
constitutional  principles. 

Subsection  (q)  would  delete  superfluous 
language.] 

Subsection  (r)  would  delete  obsolete  and 
confusing  language.  (See  explanation  for 
subsectioq  (g).) 

Subsection  (s)  would  make  a  clarifying 
amendment.  (There  is  no  longer  a  separate 
senior  centers  program:  this  program  is  part 
of  the  larger  supportive  services  and  senior 
centers  pnogram.) 

Subsectjon  (t)  would  correct  the  name  of 
the  Natloaial  Association  of  Area  Agencies 
on  Aging.' 

Subsections  (u),  (v),  and  (w)  would  correct 
language  referring  to  supportive  and  nutri- 
tion servia 
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Effective  date 
Section  702  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide 
that  the  provisions  of  the  biU  become  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  calendar  quarters  begin- 
ning on  aiid  after  October  1, 1087.« 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERO: 
S.  109i .  A  bUl  entiUed  the  "Diversifi- 
cation iQ  Broadcast  Ownership  Act  of 
1987";    Ijo   the    Committee   on    Com- 
merce, acience,  and  Transportation. 

DIVXRSn  ICATIOM  Df  BKOADCAST  OWRBRSHIP 
ACT 

•  Ml.  L  GUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
codify  and  expand  rules  that  promote 
the  ownership  of  broadcasting  licenses 
by  wom^n  and  minority  group  mem- 
bers. 

Broadfasters  are  public  trustees. 
They  ufe  the  public's  airwaves.  In 
return,  hey  have  a  duty  to  serve  the 
public.  It  is  a  principal  goal  of  our 
commui^ications  policy  that  all  sectors 
of  the  public  are  served.  Our  policy 
should  bromote  the  airing  of  diverse 


vlewpointa.  and  service  to  diverse  audi- 
ences. To  meet  these  goids,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  promote  diversity  of  own- 
ership of  broadcagt  licenses. 

Diversity  of  ownership  does  promote 
diversity  of  views.  Minority  and 
women  broadcasters  serve  a  need  that 
is  not  as  well  served  as  others.  They 
address  issues  that  others  do  not. 
They  speak  to  an  audience  that  others 
ignore. 

Mr.  President,  that  should  be  obvi- 
ous. It  was  obvious  to  the  Congress, 
when  It  included  minority  preferences 
in  the  law  authorizing  lotteries  as  a 
means  for  distributing  low-power  tele- 
vision licenses.  It  was  obvious  to  the 
courts  when  they  upheld  minority 
preferences.  Until  recently,  it  was  ob- 
vious to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  which  established  poli- 
cies to  promote  minority  and  women 
ownership. 

But,  it  has  not  been  obvious  to  the 
past  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Conunisslon,  Mark  Fowler, 
nor  to  his  successor,  Dennis  Patrick. 
Their  FCC  launched  an  inquiry.  While 
a  court  case  raised  questions  about  the 
tMsis  for  incentives  for  women  owner- 
ship, the  law  on  minority  preferences 
was  not  in  doubt.  Yet,  the  Commission 
asked,  of  both  minority  and  women 
ownership,  do  we  need  special  incen- 
tives, special  preferences,  to  promote 
diversity  of  programming. 

The  answer  is:  We  do.  But,  the  rule 
today  at  the  FCC  seems  to  be.  If  you 
don't  like  what  the  Congress  lias  said, 
ignore  it.  One  statement  in  the  FCC's 
notice  of  inquiry  is  telling.  The  FCC 
says,  and  I  quote:  "We  solicit  conunent 
on  whether  the  Commission  is  bound 
by  •  •  •  Congressional  findings  of  con- 
stitutionality." 

This  FCC  seems  to  think  that  it  can 
put  itself  above  the  Congress  and 
above  the  courts.  In  the  case  of  Steele 
versus  FCC,  the  court  of  appeals  said. 
"Under  our  decisions,  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  adopt  minority 
preferences  •  •  •  is  clear." 

But,  apparently,  it  is  not  clear  to  the 
FCC. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  like  an  act  of  Congress  is  neces- 
sary, to  prevent  the  FCC  from  con- 
cluding its  inquiry  and  diluting  or  re- 
pealing the  existing  incentives  for  mi- 
nority and  women  ownership.  The  leg- 
islation I  introduce  today  would  do  the 
following: 

Grant  minorities  and  women  an  en- 
hancement factor  when  more  than  one 
applicant  is  competing  for  a  license. 
This  occurs  during  what  is  known  as  a 
comparative  renewal  proceeding.  It 
does  not  involve  a  quota.  But,  all  else 
being  equal,  it  gives  the  minority  or 
woman  applicant  an  edge. 

Allow  owners  of  stations  to  sell  to 
minorities  and  women  when  their  li- 
cense is  in  distress.  Under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, if  a  licensee  is  in  danger 
of    license    revocation,    the    licensee 
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cannot  sell  the  station.  The  distress 
sale  policy  allows  such  sales  to  minori- 
ties. However,  because  the  FCC  has 
not  threatened  to  revoke  many  li- 
censes, the  number  of  distress  sales 
has  gone  down,  from  20  between  1978 
to  1981,  to  5  since  1981. 

Allow  owners  of  stations  to  seU  to 
minorities  and  women  and  defer  tax 
on  the  capital  gain  for  3  years  if  no 
new  station  is  bought,  or.  If  a  new  sta- 
tion is  bought,  untU  that  station  is 
sold.  This  implements  a  more  general 
provision  of  law,  aUowing  the  Commis- 
sion to  issue  tax  certificates  when  they 
effectuate  a  Commission  policy  re- 
garding broadcasting  station  owner- 
ship. 

We  have  come  a  distance  from  the 
days  when  minority  hands  held  almost 
no  broadcast  outlets.  As  recently  as  10 
years  ago,  there  were  less  than  60. 
Now.  there  are  over  200.  But,  that  still 
amounts  to  Just  2  percent  of  licensees. 
Women  own  9  percent. 

The  Nation  still  has  a  long  way  to 
go,  to  ensure  adequate  service  to  the 
diversity  of  radio  and  television  audi- 
ences. Increasing  the  diversity  of  own- 
ership can  move  us  toward  that  goal. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  assist 
in  that  effort.  I  urge  my  colleague  to 
support  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcors  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1095 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SBCnON  I.  SHORT  nTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Diversifica- 
tion in  Broadcast  Ownership  Act  of  1987". 
SEC  L  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  that— 

(1)  female  and  minority  Americans  are 
and  liistorically  liave  been  severely  imder- 
represented  in  the  ownership  of  telecom- 
munications facilities: 

(2)  this  underrepresenution  is  the  result 
of  historic  and  vestigial  discrimination  in 
American  society; 

(3)  fuU  participation  by  women  and  mi- 
norities in  the  ownership  and  management 
of  broadcast  facilities  is  essential  to  realiz- 
ing the  fundamental  goals  of  diversity  of 
viewpoint  and  diversification  of  ownership 
which  are  at  the  heart  of  the  first  amend- 
ment: and 

(4)  remedying  the  underrepreaentation  of 
women  and  minorities  in  broadnsting  will 
.enhance  diversity  of  viewpoint  and  pro- 
gramming content. 

SEC  S.  COMPARATIVE  MERfT. 

(a)  Amxiidmkrt  to  the  Commuhicatioiis 
Act  op  1934.— Section  309  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(JKl)  The  Commission  shall  establish 
rules  and  procedures  to  ensure  that  In  the 
granting  of  any  broadcast  station  license  or 
construction  permit  for  which  there  is  more 
than  one  application— 


"(A)  a  aigniftcant  enhancement  credit 
shall  be  granted  to  any  applicant  the  majors 
ity  Interest  in  whkdi  is  owned  by  one  or 
more  women;  and 

"(B)  an  enhancement  credit,  greater  tbaa 
that  provided  under  lubparagrapb  (A),  aball 
be  granted  to  any  applicant  the  majority  in- 
terest in  which  is  owned  by  one  or  more 
members  of  a  minority  group  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (IKSXCXU)). 

"(2)  The  Commiaaion  may  require  each 
qualified  applicant  seeking  an  enhancement 
credit  under  paragraph  (1)  to  submit  to  the 
Commission  such  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Commlalon  to 
make  a  determination  regarding  whether 
such  applicant  shaa  be  granted  enhance- 
ment credit.  Such  Information  »h»ii  be  sub- 
mitted in  su<^  form,  at  such  time,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  prooedurea,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require. 

"(3)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shaU  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
license  or  permit  to  be  granted  through  the 
use  of  a  system  of  random  selection  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (1).". 

(b)  RuLEa  AMD  PROCKinjRxa.- The  Commla- 
sion  shaU  prescribe  and  make  eff ecUve  the 
rules  and  procedures  required  under  the 
amendment  made  by  suboectlon  (a)  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Such  rules  and  proce- 
dures shall  apply  to  the  applications  for  li- 
censes and  construction  permits  which  are 
designated  for  hearing  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  rules. 

(c)  ErracTivx  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC  4.  OWNERSHIP  OF  BROADCAST  STATIONS  BY 
MINORTTIES  AND  WOMKN. 

(a)  Mmoprrr  Ownzrship.— (1)  The  Feder- 
al Comm'uiications  Commission  shall  not 
prescribe  any  rule,  regulation,  or  policy— 

(A)  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  certifi- 
cates under  section  1071  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986:  or 

(B)  with  respect  to  distress  sales  of  broad- 
cast sUtlons  to  an  entity  controlled  by  a 
member  or  members  of  a  minority  group; 
that  fails  to  comply  with  the  minority  own- 
ership policy  established  by  the  Commiaaion 
on  May  25,  1978.  in  Its  Statement  of  Policy 
on  Minority  Ownership  of  Broadcast  Facili- 
ties (68  F.C.C.  3nd  979;  69  P.C.C.  2nd  1591). 

(3)  Regulations  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  distress  sales  of  minority-con- 
trolled broadcast  stations  as  in  effect  on 
September  1,  1986,  shall,  for  purpoees  of 
paragraph  (1),  be  considered  to  comply  with 
the  minority  ownership  policy  described  in 
such  subaection. 

(b)  OwMERSHip  BT  WoMBH.— The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe such  rules,  regulations,  and  policies  as 
may  \>t  necessary  to  accord  to  applicanta 
that  are  controlled  by  a  woman  or  women 
the  same  treatment  as  is  accorded  to  appli- 
cants that  are  controlled  by  a  member  or 
members  of  a  minority  group— 

(1)  with  reapect  to  the  granting  of  certifi- 
cates under  section  1071  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986:  or 

(2)  with  respect  to  distress  sales  of  broad- 
cast stations  to  an  entity  controlled  by  a 
woman  or  women.c 
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April  24, 1987 


April  24,  1987 


AIH>inONAL  C06PON80R8 


At  the  reqnest  of  lir.  DuBxiraxRon. 
the  rnffw**  of  the  Senator  from  Illln^s 
Oir.  SiMOii]  WM  added  as  a  cosponaor 
of  &  439.  a  bin  to  amoMl  the  Tax 
Refmn  Act  of  IMS  to  delay  for  3 
years  the  excq»ti<m  for  certain  techni- 
cal penonnel  from  certain  rules  for 
determining  whether  an  individual  is 
an  emidoyee  or  independent  contrac- 
tor for  employmoat  tax  ptirpoaes. 
a.  Ml 
At  the  request  of  Ifr.  KAams.  his 
nmmm  wss  added  as  a  oosponsor  of  S. 
541.  a  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  to  certain  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  UJS.  Postal 
Service  the  same  procedural  and 
^Hieal  rights  with  respect  to  certain 
adverse  personnel  actions  as  are  af- 
forded under  title  5.  United  Stetes 
Code,  to  Federal  employees  in  the 
competitive  services. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor.  the 
nftiniw  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  SncoHl.  the  Senator  from  New 
Joaey   [Mr.  Bsadlby].   the  Senator 
from  Maim"*'"—***  [Mr.  KdiiikdtI, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Houmasl.  the  Senator  frcHu  Vermont 
[Mr.  SxArroBol.  the  Senator  fnnn  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DtxoKl.  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Ktss—Auii],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  CohxhI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pcixl. 
the    Senator    from    Wyoming    [Mr. 
Wallop],  the  Senator  from  liichlgan 
[Mr.  RnoLi].  and  the  Senator  frcHn 
Montana  [Mr.  BaucusI  were  added  as 
cosponaors  of  S.  541,  supra, 
s.  Toa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prozmibc.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MsTZSHBAXTii]  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  RmLsl  were  added  as 
cosponaors  of  S.  708.  a  bill  to  require 
annual  appropriations  of  funds  to  sup- 
port timber  management  and  resource 
conservation  on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest. 

S.  TM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bkrtskn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BrntDiCK]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Garm]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  752,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  £^>ace  Grant  College 
and  Fellowship  Program. 

B.  7t0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rxm.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arlcansas 
[Mr.  BuMFBBSl  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cxahstom]  were  added 
as  coqionsors  of  S.  780.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
SBiATK  jonrr  uaoLDnoR  t* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BtbdI  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period    commencing    November     15. 


198%  and  ending  November  31.  1987. 
as  "( Geography  Awareness  Week". 
■sHAR  jonn  uaoLunoH  loi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh,  the 
fiMi^  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mri  Rxio]  was  added  as  a  coqwnsor 
of  S  snate  Joint  Resolution  101,  a  Joint 
reso  ution  designating  June  19. 1987  as 
"An  erican  Goqiel  Arts  Day." 
;     tiMATs  Jonrr  Kn<M.irnoii  107 

Ati  the  request  of  Mr.  Karhis.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponaor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  107,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  April  1987.  as 
"Fair  Housing  Month." 

SKHATK  COIKrURMKirr  BSSOLimOII  IS 

A<  the  request  of  Mr.  Hsplih,  the 

of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

(lsy]  was  added  as  a  oosponsor  of 

Concurrent  Resolution  15.  a 

, jnt  resolution  expressing  the 

sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  maJ(H' 
chahge  in  the  payment  methodology 
for  physicians'  services,  including  serv- 
ices furnished  to  hospital  inpatients, 
under  the  Medicare  Program  should 
_Je  until  reports  required  by  the 
Congress  have  been  received  and 
ited. 

'  SXKATS  CONCCERZirT  RXSOLOTIOll  33 

A^  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh,  the 
nai^e  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
IslsKid  [Mr.  ChatbeI  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 23,  a  concurrent  resolution  desig- 
naong  Jazs  as  an  American  national 
treasure. 
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tion  of  vdhidcs  used  for  transportins  Indi- 
viduals with  handicaps  which  limit  or 
impair  thf  ability  to  wallc: 

"(U)  provides  for  the  issuance  of  license 
plates  dlmlaying  the  International  Symbol 
of  Aoc^^or  vehicles  which  wUl  be  used  to 
transport  I  individuals  with  handicaps  which 
limit  or  impair  the  ability  to  walk,  under  cri- 
teria dettfmined  by  the  SUte; 

"(ill)  Pwvides  for  the  issuance  of  remov- 
able win^hields  placards  (displaying  the 
International  Symbol  of  Access)  to  individ- 
ualB  with'  handicaps  which  limit  or  impair 
the  ability  to  walk,  under  criteria  deter- 
mined by  the  SUte: 

"(Iv)  provides  that  fees  charged  for  the  li- 
censing 0*-  registration  of  a  vehicle  used  to 
transport  such  individuals  with  handicaps 
do  not  exceed  fees  charged  for  the  licensing 
or  registi^ing  of  other  similar  veliicles  op- 
erated In  the  State:  and 

"(V)  for  purposes  of  easy  access  parking, 
reco^ilzes  licenses  and  placards  displaying 
the  International  Symbol  of  access  which 
have  been  Issued  by  other  Stat«s  and  coun- 


lAMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NitfnONAL  raOHWAY  TRAFFIC 
dAPETY  ADBONISTRATION  AU- 
TfHORIZATION  ACT 


lion  402(c)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
_iiended  by  Inserting  immediately 
1  appropriate"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears the  following:  ",  except  that  in  the 
case  of  a  failure  to  obtain  approval  of  or  im- 
plement a  highway  safety  program  because 
of  noncompliance  with  subsection  (bM3), 
such  fujds  shall  be  reduced  by  amounte 
equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  amounts  that 
would  otherwise  be  aooortloned  to  the  State 
under  this  section,  untU  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  approves  stich  program  or  deter- 
mines tmt  the  State  is  implementing  an  ap- 
proved pfoeram.  as  appropriate". 


NIDTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


KERRY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  170 
Ar.  HOLLINGS  (for  Mr.  Kerry  for 
himself,  Mr.  WncrKXR.  Mr.  Gors.  and 
Mil  HoLLniGS)  (S.  853)  to  amend  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the  Motor  Ve- 
hlQles  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fis^  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
ot^er  purposes;  as  follows: 

(In  page  12,  strike  all  from  line  20  through 
lin  t  6  on  page  14  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
thi  f ollowinr 

( }K1)  SecUon  402  of  UUe  23,  United  SUtes 
Ca  le,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
tlK  following: 

'  (3XA)  After  18  months  after  the  date  of 
en  kctment  of  the  NaUonal  Highway  Traffic 
Sa  Tety  Administration  Authorization  Act  of 
1917,  the  Secretary  shaU  not  approve  any 
Stite  highway  safety  program  under  this 
S0  tion  which  does  not  provide  for  the  im- 
pli  mentation  of  a  uniform  system  for 
tundicapped  parking  designed  to  enhance 
the  safety  of  handicapped  and  nontiandi- 
ca  }ped  Individuals. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragnu>b,  a 
ui  If orm  system  for  handicapped  parking  de- 


st 


OH  OnRGT  RESEARCn  AMD 
DBVKLOFlCZirT 

Mr.  #ORD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  tolannounce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the 
closed  hearing  originally  scheduled  for 
2  p.m.  0n  May  7,  in  room  S-^07  to  dis- 
cuss tUe  status  of  the  Department  of 
Energyrs  efforts  to  address  questions 
concerning  environmental  and  safety 
issues  surrounding  the  defense  materi- 
als production  reactors  Icxaited  in  the 
United  States  has  been  postponed. 
The  subcommittee  will  reschedule  this 
hearing  at  a  later  date. 

For  nurther  information,  please  con- 
tact 9eh  Cooper  or  Mary  Louise 
Wagner  at  (202)  224-7589. 


AUT  lORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOl  aCITTKB  OH  (X>HVBHnOHAL  TOKCKS  AHD 
AIXIAHCB  DKTBHSS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Su]t)com- 
mltteei  on  Conventional  Forces  and  Al- 
liance Defense  of  the  Committee  on 


Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday,  April  24,  1987.  at  9:30  a.m.  to 
mark  up  conventional  forces  and  alli- 
ance defense  portions  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  authorization  leg- 
islation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTB  <Mr  KHVIKOHIfBITAI. 

paoncnoif 

Bfr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Protection, 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  24.  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  health  threats 
by  ind(x>r  air  pollutants  and  options 
for  reducing  exposures  to  such  pollut- 
ants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SEIXCT  COmarm  on  DfTKIXIGEIfCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Conunittee  on  Intelligence  l>e  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  April  24,  1987  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  intelligence 
matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBcoMMirm  on  courts  ahb 

AOMnnSTKATIVI  PRACnci 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts  and  Administrative 
Practice  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, he  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  April  24, 
1987  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S. 
538,  Retiree  Benefits  Security  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBcoiaumE  on  stotacx  trahspohtatior 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transixjrtation,  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  April  24,  1987,  at  9:30  a.m.  to 
resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

comirrm  on  ftnancx 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  24,  1987  at  10  a.m.  to  mark  up  S. 
490,  the  Onmibus  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  end  of  World  Popula- 
tion Awareness  Week,  and  I  want  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  aclcnowledging 
the  significance  of  this  week. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Simoh's 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  69.  which  of- 
ficially designated  this  week  as  World 
Population  Awareness  Week,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  has  Joined  our  efforts  to 
call  public  attention  to  the  fuU  range 
of  problems  caused  by  glolial  overpop- 
ulation and  concentrated  in  develop- 
ing countries:  Malnutrition,  hunger, 
unemployment,  depletion  of  nattuul 
resources,  environmental  degradation, 
and  economic  stagnation.  South 
Dakota  Gov.  George  Mickelson  has 
issued  an  executive  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  all  South  Dakotans  to  "re- 
flect upon  the  consequences  of  over- 
population," and  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  proclamation  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  "World  Popu- 
lation Awareness  Week"  and  my  pleas- 
itfe  that  the  Governor  and  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  have  Joined  me  in 
this  effort  to  facilitate  public  aware- 
ness of  the  many  problems  associated 
with  increasing  global  population. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

ExBCDTTVx  Proclamation 

Whereas,  The  world's  population  has 
reached  five  billion  and  Is  growing  at  the 
unprecedented  rate  of  87  million  a  year; 
and. 

Whereas,  92  percent  of  world  population 
growth  occurs  in  the  poorest,  least  devel- 
oped countries  of  the  world;  and. 

Whereas,  Rapid  population  growth  causes 
or  intensifies  a  wide  range  of  grave  prob- 
lems In  the  developing  world  Including  envi- 
ronmental degradation,  urban  deterioration, 
unemployment,  malnutrition,  hunger,  re- 
source depletion,  and  economic  stagnation: 
and. 

Whereas,  50  percent  of  the  10  million 
infant  deaths  and  25  percent  of  the  500,000 
maternal  deaths  that  occur  each  year  in  the 
developing  world  could  be  prevented  if  vol- 
untary child  spacing  and  maternal  health 
programs  could  be  substantially  expanded: 
and. 

Whereas,  Some  500  million  people  in  the 
developing  world  want  and  need  family 
planning  but  do  not  have  access  or  means  to 
such  services;  and. 

Whereas,  The  United  SUtes  tias  been  the 
leading  advcKate  of  the  universally  recog- 
nized basic  human  right  of  couples  to  deter- 
mine the  size  and  spacing  of  their  families: 

Now.  therefore.  I,  George  S.  Mickelson. 
Oovemor  of  the  SUte  of  South  Dakota,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  April  20-25, 
1987.  as  World  Population  Awareness  Week 
in  South  Dakota,  and  I  call  upon  all  South 
Dakotans  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences 
of  overpopulation.* 
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PLASTIC  WASTE  POLLUTION 
•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  concerned  about  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  plastic  waste  pollution  in  the 
environment  Various  legislative  initia- 
tives have  been  introduced  to  combat 
this  problem.  Among  these  is  the  re- 
quirement that  (x>mpanies  be  mandat- 
ed to  utilize  a  degradable  slx-pacdc 
holder  because  of  the  detrimental 
effect  on  marine  animals  of  the  light- 
weight plastics  now  being  used. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  letter  I  received  from 
Stephen  Lambright,  vice  president  and 
group  executive  of  the  Anheuser- 
Busch  Co. 

Too  often  the  private  sector  has 
been  perceived  as  failing  to  respond  to 
major  environmental  issues,  issues 
which  have  ultimately  been  resolved 
by  lengthy  and  often  costly  legislative 
or  regulatory  procediu^s.  This  letter  is 
clearly  an  example  of  the  private 
sector  taking  a  proactive  rather  than  a 
reactive  position  without  being  feder- 
ally mandated,  or  studied  or  expendi- 
ture of  scarce  Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  applaud  Anheuser- 
Busch  for  its  responsive  and  responsi- 
ble solution  to  tills  very  serious  prob- 
lem. I  ask  that  copies  of  our  corre- 
spondence be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies, 
St  LouU,  MO,  March  25,  1987. 
Hon.  John  McCain, 

U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Hart  Office  BuiUing. 
Wathinffton,  DC. 

Dear  John:  August  forwarded  your  letter 
to  me  regarding  Anheuser-Biisch  taking  the 
lead  with  regard  to  degradable  plastic  six- 
pack  holders.  We  have  taken  the  lead  in  this 
area  and  by  the  end  of  1987,  we  will  have 
converted  system  wide  to  100  percent  usage 
of  photo-degradable  fasteners. 

When  exposed  to  light  they  become  brit- 
tle and  break  into  small  pieces.  I  hope  that 
photo-degradability  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  proposed  legislation  outlined  in  your 
letter. 

As  always,  if  we  can  be  of  any  further  as- 
sistance please  do  not  hesiUte  to  call. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Stephen  K.  Lambricht. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  JTarcft  3. 1987. 
Mr.  August  A.  Busch  III, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  Anheiuer- Busch  Inc.,  SL  Louis, 
MO. 

Dear  Mr.  Busck  As  you  may  be  aware, 
there  is  growing  national  concern  about  the 
problem  of  plastic  waste  pollution,  especial- 
ly its  effect  on  fish  and  wildlife. 

Currently,  legislation  has  been  introduced 
at  the  Federal  level  which  would  require  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  measures  available  to 
reduce  the  adverse  effects  of  discarded  plas- 
tics. Additionally,  the  legislation  requires 
the  use  of  degradable  six-pack  holders  be- 
cause of  the  detrimental  effect  on  marine 
animals  of  the  lightweight  plastics  now 
being  used. 

The  problem  is  obvious.  Mr.  Busch;  the  so- 
lution is  not.  I  believe  that  answer  could 
come,  not  from  federally  mandated  govem- 
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ment  atudlM.  raculmtions  and  acaroe  federal 
doUan,  but  instead  trom  the  private  sector. 

I  rvpectfully  tuneft  to  you  that  An- 
beuMT-BiMch  take  the  lead  In  Mlvtng  this 
protden  and  reveialnc  the  harmful  impact 
tticae  naterials  have  on  our  environment. 
Fertiapa  your  oompaay  could  conduct  or 
sponaor  reaeardt  to  develop  a  desradable  al- 
temaUvc  to  the  lichtweight  plastics  now 
betnguaed.  ^     ^ 

Ttoo  often  the  private  aector  has  been  per- 
ceived aa  faillnc  to  respcmd  to  major  envi- 
Tonmoital  iaues.  issues  ultimately  resolved 
by  lensthy  and  often  cosUy  legislative  or 
reculatory  procedure*.  The  proposal  I  have 
outlined  above  presents  a  unique  opportuni- 
ty for  your  Industry  to  be  pro-active  rather 
than  reactive,  and  provide  a  tremendous 
service  to  the  country  in  the  process.  By 
spearheading  this  type  of  research.  An- 
heuser-Busch would  not  only  be  providing  a 
valued  service  to  the  country  but  also  fur- 
ther solidify  iU  image  as  a  responsible  and 
forward  looking  leader  in  American  indus- 
try. 

I  have  attached  copies  of  the  legislation 
roomtly  introduced  in  the  Senate  dealing 
with  this  issue,  and  I  very  much  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  your  reaction  to  this  sug- 
gestion. 

Sincerely. 

JoHH  McCaim, 
U.S.  Senator.^ 
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THE  NATIONAL  WILD  AND 
SCENIC  RIVER  SYSTEM 


•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  passed  HJl.  14,  a 
bill  to  designate  the  portions  ol  the 
Bdaurice  and  Manumiiskin  Rivers  and 
Manantico  Creek  for  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  potential  inclu- 
sion in  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic 
River  System. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  introduced  the 
S.  251.  the  Senate  companion  of  H.R. 
14.  along  with  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey.  Senator  Bhabliy.  H.R.  14  was 
introduced  by  our  dlstingiilshed  col- 
league. Congressman  Bill  Hughes. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  study  of 
the  Maurice.  Manumuskin.  and  Man- 
antico for  inclusion  in  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  System  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  New  Jersey.  New  Jersey,  with 
over  7.5  million  residents,  is  the  most 
densely  populated  State  in  the  Nation. 
As  such,  the  preservation,  enhance- 
ment and  enjoyment  of  our  beautiful 
natural  resources— such  as  these 
rivers— is  of  great  value  to  New  Jer- 
seyans. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  en- 
acted in  1968.  reflected  the  national 
recognition  of  the  need  to  protect  our 
rivers.  It  balances  the  need  for  devel- 
opment on  rivers  with  the  need  to  pre- 
serve those  rivers  in  their  natural, 
free-flowing  condition.  It  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  protect  rivers 
and  their  surroimdlngs  for  their 
scenic,  recreational,  historic,  and  cul- 
tural qualities. 

The  Maurice.  Manumuskin.,  and 
Manantico  possess  qualities  which  de- 
serve the  protection  offered  by  wUd 
and  scenic  designation. 


,.^.,.  portions  of  the  Maurice.  Man- 
umuskin. and  Manantico  lie  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Pinelands  National 
Re«rve.  one  of  our  most  valuable  nat- 
ural resources.  In  the  last  session,  we 
were  successful  in  having  portions  of 
the  Great  Egg  Harbor  River  designat- 
ed us  a  study  river.  I  look  forward  to 
Its  eventual  addition  to  the  WUd  and 
Scehic  System.  Inclusion  of  these 
rivdrs  within  the  system  would  com- 
plement that  effort,  and  enhance  pro- 
tection of  these  areas  In  cooperation 
with  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  ef- 
forts. 

Lbcal  support  for  the  protection  of 
th«e  rivers  is  overwhelming.  My  con- 
stituents have  been  working  hard  to 
prefeerve  and  protect  Important  por- 
tions of  the  Maiulce  and  Manumuskin 
Rivers  and  Manantico  Creek.  Designa- 
tion of  these  rivers  by  the  Park  Serv- 
ice jas  study  rivers  would  represent  the 
cuMninatlon  of  years  of  efforts  by  local 
Iniivlduals,  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
conservation  groups,  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  last.  October  I  spent  a 
da»  touring  these  rivers.  It  was  a  day 
iFli  not  soon  forget.  I  know  that  the 
acting  chalrmar.  .Senator  Bradley, 
ha^  also  visited  the  site.  I  am  sure  that 
he;shares  my  views. 

On  the  tour,  we  saw  a  tremendous 
abundance  of  wildlife.  Including  our 
endangered  national  symbol,  the  bald 
eagle.  This  Ls  <"ti  area  of  great  natural 
beauty.  It's  a  pari  ol  our  State  that  we 
N^w  Jerseyans  are  most  proud  of.  It's 
a  ^Ide  of  New  Jersey  many  people  do 
ndt  know  exists. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  future  gen- 

eiitlons  will  be  able  to  see  and  enjoy 

tKs  area  as  I  have.  Inclusion  In  the 

and  Scenic  System  wUl  help  ac- 

iplish  this  goal.* 
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household  word;   some 
it  word  of  the  year  for 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NOBYL  NUCLEAR   ACCI- 


«  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  April  26 
niu-ks  the  first  anniversary  of  the  ac- 
cwent  at  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  pow- 
eiplant  In  the  U.S.S.R.  As  a  member 
of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Ehirope.  also  known  as 
t%e  Helsinki  Commission.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  consequences  of  the  Cher- 
nobyl disaster  and  the  Soviet  response 
t*  It  with  Interest  and  concern.  The 
1]  apllcatlons  of  Chernobyl  are  directly 
r  slated  to  several  areas  covered  by  the 
CSCE  process,  from  cooperation  be- 
tveen  states  In  environmental  protec- 
t  on  to  human  contacts  and  the  free 
4ow  of  Information. 

'  The  Chernobyl  accident  demonstrat- 
4l  to  the  world  the  international  con- 
aleauences  of  environmental  disasters. 
'  'his  is  especically  true  for  the  popula- 
1 1on  of  Euroiae,  where  the  effects  of 
1  he  accident  were  most  severe.  "Cher- 
nobyl." the  name  of  the  town  from 

'  ?hlch  the  plant  took  Its  name,  sudden- 


ly becaiae 
have  called 
1986. 

We  have  seen  the  results  of  the  con- 
cern tlwit  Chernobyl  raised  In  the 
work  ot  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  agency,  a  multilateral  organi- 
zation located  In  Vlerma,  Austria.  In 
addition  to  Increased  Soviet  opermess 
In  discussing  nuclear  safety  Issues  at 
the  IAEA,  the  member  states  have 
m&Ae  oommltments  to  prevent  the 
problenls  encountered  as  a  result  of 
the  accident  from  being  repeated  in 
the  futttre.  We  welcome  these  efforts; 
they  are  consonant  with  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki  final  act. 

It  is  Important  to  remember,  howev- 
er, that  the  Chernobyl  disaster  did 
more  than  make  evident  the  need  for 
better  iitergovemmental  cooperation. 
It  also  revealed  the  human  dimension 
of  such  disasters— a  dimension  that 
often  ij  overlooked.  Chernobyl  had  a 
direct  And  damaging  Impact  on  mil- 
lions ofllves.  According  to  Soviet  sta- 
tistics [whose    accuracy    we    cannot 
judge,  il  people  died  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  accident,  hundreds  were  hospi- 
talized., and  about  135,000  were  evacu- 
ated fr^m  the  surrounding  area.  Thou- 
sands ^f  cancer  deaths  are  expected 
over  tt»e  next  70  years  as  a  result  of 
latlon  emitted  by  Chernobyl, 
.eral  respects,  the  response  to 
lident  was  adequate.  Plreflght- 
,ts  arrived  on  the  scene  soon 
occurred,  and  the  many  fires 
by  the  explosion  were  extin- 

^ as  quickly  as  possible.  With 

the  reiease  of  massive  amounts  of  ra- 
dioactive material  Into  the  atmosphere 
and  the  possibility  of  an  actual  melt- 
down of  the  exposed  core,  helicopters 
dropped  tons  of  boron,  dolomite,  clay, 
and   sand    to   smother   the   burning 
graphite,  and  liquid  nitrogen  and  con- 
crete ^ere  pumped  vmdemeath  to  cool 
the  COTC  and  prevent  the  contamina- 
tion of  water  supplies.  Distant  clouds 
movtnk  toward  the  region  were  seeded 
to  prevent  rain  from  concentrating  the 
radioactivity  and  affecting  the  water 
suppljf.  A  medical  team  from  Moscow 
arrived  within  hours,  and  volvmteers 
went  irom  door  to  door  distributing 
potassium  iodide  tablets  to  nearby  In- 
habitants. In  addition,  a  foreign  medi- 
cal team,  led  by  Dr.  Robert  Gale,  an 
American,  was  allowed  to  assist  in  the 
treatment  of  those  affected  by  the 
life-threatening  radiation. 

What  is  disturbing,  however,  was  the 
total  iabsence  of  news  of  the  accident 
until  nearly  3  days  after  It  occurred. 
Bureaucratic  delays  and  worries  of  po- 
tential panic  might  have  been  partial 
factors  causing  the  delay,  but  they  are 
not  sufficient  to  justify  the  total  si- 
lence of  Soviet  officialdom.  Tradition- 
al Soviet  censorship  regarding  natural 
disasters,  fires,  explosions  or  major  ac- 
cidents was  a  more  probable  factor. 
Poll(^nnakers     In     both     Kiev     and 


Moscow  knew  about  the  accident 
within  hours,  but  they  only  acknowl- 
edged Its  occurrence  after  an  explana- 
tion for  the  readings  of  high  radiation 
levels  was  sought  from  outside.  By 
that  time,  radioactive  isotopes  already 
had  swept  over  Ulutiine,  Byelorussia, 
parts  of  the  Russian  Federsd  Republic, 
the  Baltic  States,  parts  of  Poland,  Fin- 
land and  Sweden.  And  even  after  ac- 
knowledging the  accident,  the  Soviet 
Government  appeared  reluctant  at 
first  to  give  more  thsin  the  mininml  In- 
formation at>out  what  had  happened. 

This  lack  of  sufficient  information 
contributed  to  the  fear  which  devel- 
oped in  the  population,  as  demonstrat- 
ed in  the  excerpts  of  a  letter  written 
by  an  unknown  person  living  in 
Ukraine,  which  I  submit  for  the  record 
following  my  statement.  People  heard 
vague  news  of  the  accident  through  In- 
direct, unofficial  sources,  and,  without 
official  Information  on  the  extent  of 
the  danger  and  the  proper  reaction  to 
It.  they  assumed  the  worst.  In  Kiev 
and  other  parts  of  the  Ukraine,  there 
were  reports  of  people  being  treated 
for  anxiety.  A  significant  percentage 
of  Kiev's  population  Is  known  to  have 
stopped  drinking  tap  water.  At  some 
railway  stations,  the  militia  had  to  dis- 
perse large  crowds.  False  rumors  circu- 
lated that  vodka,  red  wine,  and  a  green 
tea  from  Asia  provided  protection 
from  radiation.  At  the  same  time, 
some  who  lived  in  towns  in  northern 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  did  not  hear 
anything  regarding  the  accident  and 
carried  on  with  normal  activities  for 
several  days,  unaware  of  potential 
risks. 

There  also  were  numerous  state- 
ments which  exaggerated  the  effects 
of  the  accident  In  terms  of  the  number 
of  dead  and  Injured.  Soviet  authori- 
ties. Including  General  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev, attributed  these  statements  to 
an  "unrestrained  anti-Soviet  cam- 
paign" in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where. These  statements,  however, 
were  not  the  result  of  any  anti-Soviet 
campaign.  They  were  the  result  of  the 
Soviet  Government's  refusal  to  pro- 
vide prompt  Information  on  the 
nature  and  severity  of  the  accident.  It 
Is  regrettable  that  Soviet  officials  felt 
the  need  to  make  unfounded  accusa- 
tions against  others  in  an  attempt  to 
distract  attention  from  their  failure  to 
inform  the  public  promptly  of  poten- 
tially dangerous  events.  And  although 
the  Soviets,  realizing  that  Chernobyl 
could  not  be  hidden  from  either  the 
Soviet  public  or  the  rest  of  the  world, 
ultimately  saw  it  in  their  own  best  In- 
terest to  provide  more  information  on 
what  had  happened,  many  questions 
regarding  the  accident  remain  unan- 
swered. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviets  failed  com- 
pletely to  fulfill  their  duties  under  the 
Helsinki  accords  in  the  area  of  human 
contacts.  Many  in  the  West  attempted 
to  call  friends  and  relatives  living  In 


severely  affected  areas,  particularly  in 
the  Ukraine,  but  were  unsuccessful  in 
doing  so.  Some  of  those  who  did  make 
contact  claim  that  their  calls  were  dis- 
connected when  the  conversation 
turned  to  Chernobyl. 

Ukrainians  living  In  the  West  at- 
tempted to  send  smaU  packages  of 
powdered  milk,  vitamins  and  other 
Items  to  their  relatives.  Soviet  authori- 
ties did  not  permit  the  delivery  of 
these  items,  however,  since  sending 
such  Items  is  prohibited  by  Soviet  law. 
The  only  option  available  to  those 
who  wanted  to  help  was  to  contribute 
to  the  official  "Chernobyl  Relief 
Fund,"  which  converted  hard  currency 
contributions  from  the  West  Into 
rubles  and  placed  them  In  a  special  ac- 
count for  assisting  evacuees.  Even  the 
catastrophe  of  Chernobyl  could  not 
convince  Soviet  authorities  to  loosen 
controls  on  contacts  between  peoples. 

The  Soviets  have  often  been  criti- 
cized for  not  beginning  to  evacuate 
local  inhabitants  until  approximately 
36  hours  after  the  accident  occurred, 
and  for  not  evacuating  some  until  days 
later.  Over  1.000  buses  had  to  be 
brought  in  from  Kiev,  130  kilometers 
away,  in  order  to  move  people  out  of 
the  area.  Although  the  delay  in  evacu- 
ation actually  may  have  exposed  the 
population  to  less  radiation  than  if 
they  had  been  evacuated  immediately, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  uncertainty 
at  the  time  regarding  the  location  of 
early  radioactive  emissions,  I  would 
argue  that  general  controls  on  the 
ability  of  Soviet  citizens  to  move  about 
freely  nevertheless  made  evacuation 
difficult.  The  Soviet  authorities,  accus- 
tomed to  restricting  the  freedom  of 
movement  of  the  Soviet  population, 
were  not  prepared  to  handle  such  a 
mass  evacuation  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  issue  which 
causes  us  grave  concern  in  oiu-  review 
of  the  Chernobyl  accident  was  the 
forced  recruitment  of  so-called  reserv- 
ists—people conscripted  for  construc- 
tion and  other  types  of  manual  labor- 
to  assist  in  the  clean  up  of  the  Cherno- 
byl plant  and  the  surrounding  region. 
In  particular,  men  from  the  Soviet 
Baltic  Republics  were  said  to  have 
been  taken  away  from  their  normal 
jobs,  often  at  night,  assembled  quickly 
and  ordered  to  work  in  the  decontami- 
nation effort.  According  to  the  official 
Estonian  newspaper  Noorte  Haal, 
many  Estonian  reservists  protests  the 
poor  and  possibly  unsafe  working  con- 
ditions at  Chernobyl.  We  have  heard 
several  nunors  regarding  the  plight  of 
these  Individuals,  but  there  Is  little  In- 
formation available  to  them. 

In  conclusions,  Mr.  President,  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  accident  was  one  of 
the  more  significant  events  to  take 
place  in  recent  years.  It  was  a  true 
human  tragedy,  made  worse  by  Soviet 
restrictions  on  the  movement  and  con- 
tacts of  the  Soviet  people.  Restrictions 
such  as  these  are  being  addressed  at 


the  Helsinki  review  meeting  underway 
in  Viezma.  Not  only  have  these  issues 
been  raised  generallr.  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion has  mentioned  them  speciflcally 
as  they  relate  to  the  Chernobyl  acci- 
dent. I  hope  that  these  and  other  ef- 
forts, both  within  the  Helslnlci  process 
and  elsewhere,  will  result  in  a  safer, 
better  world,  in  which  the  human 
tragedies  resulting  from  the  Cherno- 
byl accident  will  not  be  repelled.  I 
also  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
use  Chernobyl  as  a  learning  experi- 
ence; that  the  Soviet  leadership  will 
realize  the  political  price  they  pay  for 
Ignoring  their  solemn  International 
obligations. 
The  letter  follows: 

ExcBRPTS  Fkom  a  I^rm  to  ah  Umoiowii 

ASDRXSSKB     ON     SOKE     ASPKCTS     OP     POST- 
CHKHMOBTL  LIR  in  TKK  UKaAIKK 

You  ask  how  we  are  living?  It's  difficult  to 
answer  this  question  because  we  don't  really 
Imow  anything  about  our  situation— we 
don't  Icnow  how  much  longer  we  can  sur- 
vive, we  don't  luiow  what  is  going  on  around 
us  or  how  we  are  to  live  from  now  on.  We 
have  no  information  about  what  has  oc- 
curred—none at  aU,  We  don't  feel  good,  but 
we  didn't  feel  too  good  before  either. 

Our  main  problem  is  food.  I  do  not  buy 
any  vegetables,  although  there  are  many  in 
the  stores.  We  have  not  been  drinUng  milk 
since  the  beginning  of  May.  Occasionally,  I 
buy  cottage  cheese.  We  eat  vermicelli,  old 
potatoes,  but  even  these  are  in  short  supply. 
And  what  may  we  expect  next?  I  am  having 
a  problem  with  my  gums— they  are  bleeding 
and  hurt  all  the  time,  and  my  teeth  are 
loose.  There  is  no  dry  powdered  milk  and 
condensed  milk  is  a  vain  dream.  I  don't 
luiow  how  well  go  on  living.  Between  the 
2nd  and  the  16th  of  June,  children  of  grades 
1  to  7  (7-  to  14-year-olds)  were  evacuated 
from  Kiev  for  a  duration  of  45  days;  they 
were  scheduled  to  return  Just  about  now. 
but  there  was  an  order  to  keep  them  where 
they  are  presently  living  (somewhere  within 
the  Ukraine)  for  another  45  days. 

What  frightens  us  most  of  all  is  lack  of  in- 
formation, and  no  one  brings  up  the  subject 
any  longer.  Yesterday  I  went  to  a  vegetable 
store  and  saw  fresh  raspberries  on  the 
counter.  They  looked  so  good  and  I  asked 
the  saleslady,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine: 
"Where  do  these  berries  come  from?"  and 
she  said:  'Don't  buy  them  under  any  cir- 
cumstances because  these  raspberries  were 
gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  Kiev."  But 
people  buy  them  anyway. 

The  village  of  Novoshepellchi  lies  4  kilo- 
meters from  Pripiat.  People  were  evacuated 
on  the  6th  and  7th  of  May.  i.e.,  ten  days 
after  the  catastrophe.  This  is  something  I 
know  for  sure.  People  from  that  village  were 
taken  to  the  Borodiansky  district  and  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  return.  Their  village 
will  be  destroyed.  The  former  residents  were 
permitted  to  take  their  clothes  and  some 
other  necessities,  and  discussions  are  now  in 
progress— where  will  the  new  Novoshepell- 
chi village  be  built? 

All  media  encourage  us  not  to  panic,  to 
continue  our  normal  way  of  life;  they  tell  us 
that  we  can  even  go  swimming,  sunbathing, 
and  so  forth.  They  also  tell  us  that  we  can 
use  the  products  that  are  being  sold  in  the 
stores  in  our  food,  although  it  is  a  well- 
Icnown  fact  that  they  are  very  radioactive. 
But  what  can  we  do?  It  is  said  that  as  many 
as  150.000  people  have  already  left  Kiev.* 
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than  20  yewi.  FMher  Cuimir  Paul- 
Pfif^,  ma  American  priest  of  the  Mar- 
topnhni  liiHion.  has  worked  to  im- 
prove the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
southern  Africa.  Not  a  politician,  not  a 
leader  of  msmrs  Father  Cas  (as  his 
friencta  call  him)  has  been  instead  a 
soft-spoken  preacher,  a  teacher,  a 
ooimaelor.  a  healer  of  the  spirit,  a 
helper  to  the  poor— in  short,  a  diligent 
doer  of  God's  work  among  individuals 
and  their  famHies.  He  has  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  young, 
those  on  whom  the  future  of  that  tor- 
tured regicm  depends. 

Over  the  years,  amid  growing  injus- 
tice, oppression  and  violmce.  Father 
Cas  has  spoken  out  against  what  he 
saw  as  growing  evil  by  man  against 
man.  Suddenly,  last  Deconber,  in  the 
Transkei.  where  he  had  been  assigned 
since  1978.  he  was  arrested  and  taken 
away.  And.  ss  he  revealed  later,  he  was 
tortured,  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  make 
him  confess  to  being  party  to  acts  of 
resistance  which  the  government 
there  was  and  is  trying  to  put  down. 

That  improper,  cruel  detention  of 
Father  Paulsen  was  protested  by  many 
of  us.  here  and  across  the  country.  We 
talked,  we  wrote  letters,  we  explored 
whatever  channels  we  could,  we 
banged  and  banged  again  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa.  And  finally, 
after  3  months.  Father  Cas  was  re- 
leased, as  abruptly  cis  he  had  been 
seised,  with  no  explanation,  much  less 
an  apology.  Just  an  order  of  expulsion. 
Since  then,  in  safer  places.  Father 
Cas  has  been  recuperating,  and  re- 
counting hlB  terrible  experiences  to  his 
colleagues  and  superiors  in  the 
Church  in  Africa  and  in  Europe.  Last 
Sunday,  Easter  Sunday,  he  was  in 
Rome  and  puticipated  in  a  mass  cele- 
brated by  the  Pope.  And  this  week,  for 
the  first  time  in  several  years,  he  has 
returned  to  his  native  shore.  In  an- 
other week  or  so  he  will  head  back  to 
his  home  State  of  Ifichigan.  to  be  with 
family  and  friends  there  and  to  cele- 
brate his  25th  anniversary  in  the 
IHlesthood. 

Yesterday,  at  a  news  conference  that 
Senator  Rmsix  and  I  hosted  for  him. 
Father  Paulsen  discussed  his  harrow- 
ing experiences  and  shared  his  obser- 
vations on  the  terrible  events  that 
tiave  been  occurring  in  South  Africa. 
And  he  asked  me  to  express  to  our  col- 
leagues his  deep  appreciation  of  our 
efforts  to  help  gain  his  freedom.  We, 
in  turn,  Mr.  President,  can  thank  God 
that  Father  Cas  is  free  and  is  once 
again  able  to  raise  his  voice  against 
the  injustice  and  terror  of  South  Afri- 
ca's racial  policies.* 


tion '  Monitoring  Act.  We  worked  to- 
gethier  during  the  last  Congress  in  the 
wanfag  hours  to  try  to  get  this  leglsla- 
tirapassed. 

Asj  a  Senator  who  has  been  a  strong 
suraorter  of  the  Federal  nutrition  pro- 
grams, both  food  stamps  and  the  array 
of  c^d  nutrition  programs,  I  think  it 
is  vital  that  we  have  accurate,  timely 
data  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  nutritional 
statis  of  needy  Americans.  The  Presi- 
dentTs  Task  Force  on  Food  Assistance 
poii^«d  out  the  lack  of  information  in 
thisT  area.  Tliey  recommended  a 
nuniber  of  steps  to  better  coordinate 
and  disseminate  nutritional  data  in- 
cluding integrating  information  from 
the  two  major  nutrition  surveys  and 
getting  the  information  out  in  a  timely 
ma^er. 

Ovr  legislation  will  help  us  gather 
this ;  information  by  coordinating  the 
nutrition  monitoring  efforts  of  the  De- 
partinent  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
part|nent  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices., This  coordination  will  be 
achieved  through  a  10-year  National 
Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Re- 
search Program  and  an  Interagency 
Boa^  for  Nutrition  Monitoring.  In  ad- 
dition, this  legislation  will  provide  for 
a  Nitional  Nutrition  Monitoring  Advi- 
sory Council  to  provide  scientific  and 
tecltnical  assistance  on  the  develop- 
meilt  and  implementation  of  the  co- 
ordihated  plan.  The  final  title  of  our 
bill,  dealing  with  dietary  guidance,  is 
desifemed  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
agencies  regarding  dietary 
guidelines. 

I  think  this  legislation  will 
profide  us  with  important  tools  to 
ass^s  the  nutritional  status  of  Ameri- 
cans, particularly  the  effect  of  the 
Federal  nutrition  programs,  and  ulti- 
maOely  help  us  design  more  effective 
programs  to  alleviate  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition.* 
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NUTRITION  MONITORING 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  Joining  Senator 
BiNCAMAH  in  reintroducing  the  Nutri- 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
1  72d  anniversary  of  the  Armenl- 
k^enocide,  we  recall  with  sorrow  the 
ion  men.  women,  and  children 
died  in  the  first  genocide  of  the 
20tb  century. 

Between  1915  and  1918.  over  IVt  mU- 
lioq  Armenians  perished  of  starvation 
and  butchery  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ot^man  Turlu.  The  genocide  in- 
volted  not  only  the  liilllng  of  inno- 
ceiits  but  their  forcible  deportation 
across  Asia  Minor.  They  were  perse- 
cuted, banished,  and  slaughtered  while 
mufch  of  E^irope  was  engaged  in  World 
Wi 

It  was  Prof.  Raphael  Lemkin,  a 
lawyer  who  escaped  Poland  during  the 
Naii  Invasion  of  1939,  who  first  coined 
th«  word  genocide  in  1944.  After  desig- 
nal  ing  the  term  "genocide"  to  describe 


charactelxe  the  atrocities  of  1915-23 
as  the  A  -menian  genocide.  In  his  tire- 
less wor^  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention,  he  repeatedly 
referred  to  the  Armenian  genocide,  to- 
gether with  the  Holocaust,  as  a  proto- 
type of  t|ie  crime  of  genocide. 

We  m^t  he  ever  vigilant  against 
those  wko  would  deny  the  truth  or 
downgrade  the  horror  of  the  Armeni- 
an genocide.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
help  keep  Its  memory  alive  for  future 
generations.  So,  for  the  past  17  years, 
on  or  a^imd  April  24.  Members  of 
Congress  have  set  aside  a  day  to  com- 
memorate and  reflect  upon  this  time- 
less tragedy. 

Remembering  is  a  way  to  serve 
notice  on  those  who  would  perpetrate 
future  genocides  that  we  wiU  not 
forget,  npr  permit  it  to  happen  again. 

"Who  still  talks  nowadays  of  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Armenians?"  Hitler 
asked  his  top  commanders  on  August 
22.  1939,  as  they  prepared  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Poland.  Let  us  make  sure  he 
would  ndt  ask  such  a  question  today.* 

REMEMBERING  THE  VICTIMS  OF 
THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

*Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  few  events  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind which  are  so  starlily  tragic  and 
devastating  as  the  Armenian  genocide 
of  1915-1923.  During  that  time,  an  es- 
timated 1.5  million  Armenians  were 
slaughtered  at  the  hands  of  the  Turk- 
ish Ottcnnans.  It  is  thus  with  a  mix- 
ture of  deep  sadness  and  honor  that  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  victims 
of  the  Armenian  genocide  during  this 
National  Day  of  Remembrance. 

In  1916,  Russia  invaded  the  Turlcish 
Ottomaa  Empire,  which  at  the  time 
was  aiuid  with  Germany  in  the  i^lrst 
World  War.  On  April  24  of  that  year, 
72  year^  ago  today,  the  Turldsh  Gov- 
emmen()  took  advantage  of  a  worid 
distractM  by  war  and  began  its  effort 
to  destroy  the  Armenian  people.  On 
that  day  hundreds  of  Armenian  reli- 
gious, political,  and  intellectual  lead- 
ers were  rounded  up,  exiled,  and  even- 
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deliberate  destruction  of  a  people. 


several  months,  the  approxi- 
50.000  Armenians  serving  in 
man  Army  during  the  war 
,ed  and  placed  in  forced 
attalions  where  they  were 
ed  to  death  or  executed, 
enian  people,  deprived  of 
their  leadership  and  yoimg  able- 
bodied  men,  were  disarmed  under 
threat  of  severe  punishment,  and  then 
deported  from  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages throughout  Asia  and  Turkey. 
The  maiJority  of  the  deportees  died  on 
the  mahshes  from  starvation,  disease, 
and  massacre.  The  Turldsh  Govern- 
ment provided  no  food  or  means  of 
transportation,  forcing  most  of  the  Ar- 


menians to  travel  on  foot,  where  they 
were  prey  to  bands  of  criminals. 

In  addition  to  those  who  died  in  the 
genocide  and  deportations,  approxi- 
mately 500,000  refugees  escaped  to  the 
north  across  the  Russian  border, 
south  into  Arab  countries,  or  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Thus, 
the  Armenian  community  of  the  Otto- 
man Elmpire  was  virtually  eliminated 
as  the  result  of  a  carefully  executed 
plan  by  the  Turldsh  rulers. 

The  end  of  the  First  World  War 
brought  only  a  relief  respite  for  the 
beleagured  Armenians.  In  1918,  the  re- 
maining Ottoman  Armenians  rose  and 
defeated  a  Turldsh  army  and  estab- 
lished an  Independent  Armenian  state. 
Although  Turkey  and  the  Allies  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres  in  1920,  which 
enlarged  independent  Armenia,  that 
same  year  saw  the  invasion  of  Arme- 
nia by  both  Turkey  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Eastern  Armenia  became  the 
Armenian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 
Those  Armenians  remaining  under 
Turldsh  control  continued  to  be  perse- 
cuted and  slaughtered. 

The  anguish  siiffered  by  the  rela- 
tives and  descendants  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  genocide  as  well  as 
those  who  were  displaced  from  their 
homeland  during  this  terrible  episode 
of  history  continues  undiminished  to 
this  day.  It  is  intensified  by  the  long- 
standing refusal  of  the  Turldsh  Gov- 
ernment to  acknowledge  that  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  ever  occurred,  in  the 
face  of  clear  and  ample  documentation 
to  the  contrary. 

One  source  of  this  documentation  is 
Henry  Morganthau,  who  was  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Ottoman  Turkey  at  the 
time.  He  is  hailed  by  Armenians 
around  the  world  and  especially  in  our 
country  as  having  led  the  Internation- 
al outcry  against  the  genocide.  In 
1918,  Ambassador  Morganthau  wrote: 

The  facts  contained  in  the  reports  re- 
ceived at  the  Embassy  from  absolutely 
trustworthy  eye-witnesses  surpass  the  most 
beastly  and  diabolical  cruelties  ever  before 
perpetrated  or  Imagined  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 

There  are  also  countless  personal  de- 
scriptions of  the  horrors,  written  by 
Armenian  survivors.  In  his  memoir  of 
the  genocide,  Abraham  H.  Hartunlan 
offers  the  following  account  of  its 
daily  implementation  in  the  city  of 
Marash: 

Every  day  new  lists  were  prepared,  and 
successively  the  convoys  were  put  on  their 
way.  Everyone  knew  that  in  a  little  while 
his  turn  would  come.  There  was  not  a  glim- 
mer of  hope.  Indeed  the  bitter  scenes  daily 
enacted  in  the  city  rendered  the  people  will- 
ing to  go  out  and  face  death  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Innocent  Armenians  by  the  dozens 
were  hanged  from  scaffolds  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  and  their  corpses  dangling 
in  the  air  wrought  horror  upon  the  people. 
On  different  days  and  in  different  places 
nearly  five  hundred  Armenians  were  either 
shot  or  hanged. 


In  light  of  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, including  that  which  I  have 
Just  cited,  the  continued  denial  by  the 
Turkish  Government  as  to  the  oocur- 
rance  of  the  Armenian  genocide  is  in- 
tolerable and  must  be  protested  vigor- 
ously by  the  United  SUtes.  Sadly,  be- 
cause of  the  war  and  the  Isolationist 
attitude  in  our  coimtry  at  the  time, 
our  Government  did  not  more  force- 
fully protest  the  actions  of  the  Otto- 
man Turks  while  they  were  taking 
place. 

Now  we  must  make  our  position 
clear,  for  toleration  of  genocide  and  its 
acceptance  as  a  solution  to  problems 
only  leads  to  its  repeated  use.  As  sub- 
sequent events  have  shown,  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  was  not  the  last  but  the 
first  of  many  attempts  to  exterminate 
peoples  in  this  century.  Six  million 
Jews  under  Hitler,  untold  number  of 
Soviet  citiri^ns  in  the  gulags  under 
Stalin,  and  countless  Cambodians 
under  Pol  Pot  were  also  victims  of  the 
atrocity  of  genocide. 

Today  we  pause  to  remember  those 
Armenians  who  were  ruthlessly  and 
senselessly  taken  from  us  during  the 
genocide  years  of  1915-1923.  By  enact- 
ing this  Day  of  Remembrance,  we  are 
not  only  pajring  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  died,  but  we  are  working 
to  ensure  that  the  world  will  never 
forget  the  crimes  perpetrated  by  the 
Turkish  Government  during  this 
period. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that,  to 
help  advance  this  goal,  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  Dearborn  has  opened 
an  Armenian  Study  Center,  the  dedi- 
cation of  which  I  was  honored  to 
attend  last  spring.  With  some  60,000 
Armenian-Americans  living  in  Michi- 
gan and  approximately  30.000  in  the 
area  of  the  center.  Dearborn  is  an 
ideal  location  for  this  facility,  which  is 
the  only  Armenian  research  and  pub- 
lishing center  connected  with  an 
American  University.  The  center  will 
help  to  balance,  with  objective  schol- 
arship, the  efforts  of  those  who  seek 
to  alter  history  by  denjring  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Armenian  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  world  must 
speak  with  one  voice  in  condemning 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  Turks, 
for  they  were  not  simply  crimes 
against  the  Armenians,  but  against  all 
mankind.  Through  organizations  such 
as  the  Armenian  Study  Center  In 
Michigan,  we  must  work  to  preserve 
the  truth  of  these  tragedies,  so  that 
future  generations  might  be  spared 
the  horrors  of  the  past.* 


The 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER, 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  the  Senate  will  be  in  long.  I  sug- 


gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  whUe  we 
are  tying  i4>  a  few  looaeenda. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
derit  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  deik  i»o- 
ceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12:12  PJ4. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  will  be  required  to  resolve  a 
matter  or  so.  I  am  attempting  to  deter- 
mine what  time  the  Senate  should 
come  in  on  Monday  in  order  to  get 
started  on  the  budget. 

So  while  these  matters  are  going  on 
behind  the  scenes  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Thereupon  at  11:57  ajn..  the  Senate 
recessed  imtil  12:12  p.m.)  whereupon 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Ford). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  believe  that  within  a  very 
short  time  the  convening  hour  for 
Monday  will  be  determined.  There- 
fore, momentarily— I  am  awaiting  that 
decision— I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  APRIL 
27.  1987 

RKCESS  OHTn.  9:30  AJf. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  ajn.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MOUmo  BUBDfSSS 

iSx.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  under  the  standing  order  on 
Monday  next,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  10  a.m.,  and  that 
Senators  be  permitted  to  speak  there- 
in for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "SFfiXii- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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BauuumiKMi  or  the  majoutt  uuia 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wk 
unaniinous  OMUwnt  that  at  10  ajn.  I  be 
raeognlnd.  at  wbkih  time  I  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  budget  reeolutlon. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectton.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  BTRD.  Thto  means.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent.  that  at  10  o'clock  on  Monday  the 
Sfioate  will  proceed  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution, and  the  managers  of  the  reso- 
lution will  be  Mr.  Chilb.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
Mr.  DoMBnci.  the  ranking  member 
thereof.  Rollcall  votes  will  not  occur 
on  Monday.  There  is  a  50-hour  time 
limitation  on  the  resolution.  That  time 
can  be  reduced  by  a  nondebatable 
motion  with  a  majority  vote.  Amend- 
ments to  the  resolution  have  limita- 
tions thereon;  2  hours  if  in  the  first 
degree,  and  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment  will  be  an  hour.  Debatable 
motions.  i«>peals  are  limited  to  1  hour 
each.  Such  time  comes  out  of  the  50 
hours.  The  majority  leader  and  minor- 
ity leader  are  in  control  of  the  time. 


|y  may  yield  time  to  other  Sena- 
,  And  additional  time  may  be  yield- 
Senators  on  an  amendment  or 
stable  motion  or  appeal  from  the 

.  _^ 1  time  on  the  resolution. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  be  prepared  at 
all  {times  diuring  all  days  next  week  to 
voteTvotes  cannot  be  predicted  always 
in  4  situation  like  the  one  we  wiU  have 
neilt  week.  So  Senators  should  arrange 
their  schediUes  accordingly,  be  present 
early  and  be  present  late.  By  early  I 
mefn  9  o'clock  each  morning  next 
we<!k  or  earlier  if  necessary.  I  would 
lilu  I  to  adhere  to  the  usual  regimen  of 
not  going  beyond  6:30.  7  o'clock,  but  in 
a  a  tuation  such  as  we  are  going  to  be 
in  lext  week.  I  must  ask  the  patience 
an<  i  imderstandlng  and  consideration 
of  ill  Senators  if  the  Senate  needs  to 
goibeyond  the  normal  late  hour  of  7 
o'clock.  Circumstances  will  dictate  as 
to  ,what  time  the  Senate  will  close 
eadh  day. 

lext  Friday  is  a  similarly  difficult 
da; '  to  predict.  With  50  hours  on  the 
rej  DluUon.  if  that  time  is  not  reduced, 
th  i  could  mean  5  10-hour  days. 


)87 


Apnl  24,  1987 

RECE$8  UNTIL  MONDAY.  APRIL 
p7.  1987  AT  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So,  Mr.  President, 
having  Mild  these  things  in  an  effort  to 
make  o«r  colleagues  fully  aware  of  the 
extraordinary  situation  we  are  head- 
ing intqTl  now,  if  there  be  no  f \irther 
business  to  come  before  the  Senate, 
move  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
\mtU  9:30  aon.  on  Monday  next. 

The  fiction  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
12:18  Pirn.,  the  Senate  recessed  unll 
Monday.  April  27, 1987,  at  9:30  a.m. 


CONPIRBtATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Seriate  April  24, 1987: 

'     Dkpartmeht  op  Statb 

Trusteti  Prank  CMgler,  of  Virginia,  a 
career  n|ember  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, claB4  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  thejJnlted  States  of  America  to  the 
Somali  ]>emocratic  Republic. 

The  a^ve  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond tb  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  uiy  duly  constituted  committee  of 
theSenfte. 
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SENATE— Mo/Mfaif,  April  27,  1987 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
UAii  Proxhire,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

/  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times;  His 
praise  shall  continually  be  in  my 
mouth.  My  soul  shall  make  its  boast  in 
the  Lord;  the  humble  shall  hear  thereof 
and  be  glad.  O  magnify  the  Lord  unth 
me,  and  let  us  exalt  His  name  togeth- 
er.—Pzims  34:1-3. 

We  do  praise  You,  O  Lord!  Worthy 
are  You  to  receive  our  worship— our 
adoration — our  love.  We  so  easily 
forget  You— so  easily  allow  ourselves 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  temporal,  to 
be  immersed  in  the  transitory.  We 
begin  to  think  and  act  as  though  that 
is  all  there  is  to  reality.  Your  word  de- 
clares "that  which  is  seen  is  temporal, 
that  which  is  unseen  is  eternal."  Deliv- 
er us  from  the  prison  of  the  visible 
and  the  tangible.  Help  us  hear  the  cry 
of  our  spirits  longing  to  reach  beyond 
the  transitory  to  the  transcendent. 
Help  us  to  resist  the  gravity  pull  of 
the  mundane.  Help  us  to  stretch  our 
souls  and  reach  for  heaven.  Touch  our 
lives  today  with  the  exhilaration  of 
immortality.  We  pray  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  is  life  and  light.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  21,  1987) 

Proxmire,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader,  if 
he  does  not  use  it  now  or  does  not  use 
it  all  now,  may  be  reserved  to  him  for 
later  in  the  day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

U.S.  Semate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  April  27,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby    appoint    the    Honorable    William 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS   BILL    WRONG    ON    ALL 
COUNTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
week  the  House  passed  an  "urgent" 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  that 
does  everything  but  what  it  should  do. 

The  bill,  which  intended  to  provide 
much-needed  funds  for  a  number  of 
programs  in  the  Defense  and  State  De- 
partments— doesn't.  The  House  delet- 
ed the  entire  $651  million  for  foreign 
aid,  which  means  that  several  friendly 
Central  American  countries  and  the 
Philippines,  fledgling  democracies 
anxiously  awaiting  our  help,  will  be 
left  emptyhanded. 

As  for  the  request  for  the  Defense 
Department,  the  original  request  was 
cut  in  half  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  And  then  all  money 
slated  for  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive [SDI]  was  gutted.  I  find  this,  and 
I  know  the  administration  finds  this 
omission  both  unconscionable  and  un- 
acceptable. 


In  its  wisdom,  the  House  just 
dropped  funding  in  these  two  critical 
areas.  And  to  make  it  worse,  the 
Democrats  decided  to  tell  the  adminis- 
tration how  to  conduct  its  arms  con- 
trol policy. 

Not  only  did  the  House  place  a  ban 
on  most  nuclear  weapons  testing,  but 
it  also  required  the  administration  to 
comply  with  arms  limits  contained  in 
the  uiu^tified  SALT  II  Treaty. 

ARMS  CONTROL 

The  last  time  I  looked,  the  Constitu- 
tion gave  the  executive  branch  the 
power  to  negotiate  treaties,  and  the 
Senate  the  authority  to  ratify  them. 
The  House  isn't  mentioned. 

I  can  say  categorically  that  if— 
either  in  committee  or  on  the  floor- 
there  are  attempts  to  put  arms  control 
language  in  the  supplemental,  we  will 
be  debating  this  bill  for  a  very,  very 
long  time. 

There  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  every 
issue.  I  would  never  attempt  to  deprive 
any  Senator  of  the  opportunity  to 
debate  arms  control  but  this  urgent 
supplemental  is  not,  let  me  repeat  not, 
the  place  to  do  it.  And  neither,  by  the 
way,  is  the  debt  ceiling  bill  we  will 
have  to  pass  in  the  middle  of  May. 

As  far  as  I  know.  Congress  has  no 
authority  to  tell  this  administration, 
or  any  admini-stration,  it  has  to  adhere 
to  a  treaty  that  was  never  ratified. 
And  months  ago,  I  made  it  known,  in  a 
letter  to  the  President,  that  if  any 
such  attempts  were  made.  I  would  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  prevent 
such  an  imposition,  including  calling 
up  the  original  SALT  Treaties  for  a 
Senate  vote. 

I  hope  it  doesn't  come  to  that.  I 
hope  that  we  in  the  Senate  will  act 
more  wisely,  more  responsibly,  provide 
the  money  for  worthy  programs,  and 
leave  the  falderol  for  another  tim«^. 
another  place. 

BinXiET  BUSTER 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  issued  a  14-page,  detailed  de- 
scription of  objections  it  has  to  the 


#  This  "bullet"  tjnnboi  identifies  statements  or  insertioo*  which  ttrv  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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House-reported  supplemental,  and  it 
became  worse  after  noor  action. 

Thoe  was  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
supplemental  back  into  budgetary 
compliance.  The  House  lopped  off 
dose  to  $2  billion  with  an  across-the- 
board  cut.  When  the  administration 
submitted  its  request,  it  submitted 
nearly  $3  billion  in  spending  offsets  or 
rescissions.  The  House  chose  to  ignore 
these  proposals,  and  instead  sends  us  a 
package  that  is  $3  billion  over  the 
outlay  total  for  1987,  resulting  in  a 
major  bi-each  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HolUngs  law. 

The  White  House  is  counting  on  the 
Senate  to  return  the  supplemental  to 
its  original  goal— to  put  back  what  be- 
longs in  this  spending  measure,  and 
hold  back  amendments  that  have  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  the  issues 
at  hand.  I.  for  one,  intend  to  do  what  I 
can  to  fulfiU  that  very  reasonable  ex- 
pectation. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

APKIL  37,  1TS»:  THE  SKMATS'S  FUST  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
mcHith  in  my  Bicentennial  minutes,  I 
have  been  focusing  on  events  that 
took  place  198  years  ago,  following  the 
achievement  of  the  Senate's  first 
quorum  on  April  6,  1789.  On  April  27 
of  that  year,  the  Senate  opened  its  ses- 
sion with  a  prayer  by  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Provoost,  the  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  New  York.  Then,  as  Rever- 
end Provoost  looked  on.  the  Senate 
took  up  two  matters  that  were  of 
direct  interest  to  him. 

First,  the  Senate  agreed  to  a  resolu- 
tion providing  that,  following  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Washing- 
ton's oath  on  April  30.  Both  Houses 
would  proceed  to  nearby  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  for  a  worship  service.  That 
service  was  to  be  conducted  by  Bishop 
Provoost.  The  Senate's  action  in  this 
instance  has,  in  the  intervening  two 
centuries,  served  as  a  foundation  for 
religious  involvement  with  Presiden- 
tial iiuiugurations. 

Also,  on  April  27,  1789,  the  Senate 
formally  received  a  letter  from  Bishop 
Provoost  accepting  an  appointment  as 
the  Senate's  official  chaplain.  Earlier, 
on  April  15,  a  special  Senate  commit- 
tee had  recommended  a  system  for  the 
appointment  of  chaplains.  That  plan, 
which  both  Houses  accepted,  provided 
that  the  Senate  first  select  a  chaplain 
and  report  that  action  to  the  House. 
The  House  would  then  select  its  chap- 
lain, with  the  requirement  that  he  be 
from  a  different  religious  denomina- 
tion. The  resolution  also  provided  that 
the  chaplains  would  "commence  their 
services  in  the  Houses  which  appoint 
them,  but  shall  interchange  weekly." 
On  May  1,  the  House  appointed  Wil- 
liam Linn,  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
These  clergymen  alternately  served 
the  Senate  and  House  for   2  years. 


until!  Congress  moved  from  New  York 
City  to  Philadelphia. 

Fr4m  Bishop  Provoost  in  1789  to 
Rev^end  Halverson  today,  the  Senate 
has  p&d  61  official  chaplains.  Among 
the  (lenominations  represented  have 
becnJEpiscopallans.  18;  Methodists.  18; 
PresI  lyterians,  13;  Baptists,  6;  Unitar- 
ians, 2;  Congregatiunalist,  1;  Lutheran, 
1;  R(  man  Catholic,  1,  and  one  Rever- 
end ]  ir.  Goodman,  who  served  in  1836, 
of  ui  known  affiliation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mrj  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  Unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  tfce  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byri  ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dere< . 

Th ;  Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator: 
Does  the  Senator  wish  to  utilize  the 
majc  rity  leader's  time  or  does  he  wish 
to  speak  during  the  period  for  morn- 
ing business? 

Mr.  PR0XN.:RE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  for  5  minutes  as  if  in  morning 
busiqess. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out (|i)jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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!WE  LIVE  IN  A  NUCLEAR 
WORLD— NOW  AND  FOREVER 

Mrt  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what;  realistic  prospect  is  there  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Unioh  could  agree  on  a  treaty  abolish- 
ing nuclear  weapons  in  the  next  10  or 
15  OH  20  years?  Both  President  Reagan 
and  j  Secretary  Gorbachev  have  an- 
nouiKed  this  as  their  ultimate  aim. 
Man^  observers  believe  the  two  lead- 
ers. Many  dream  of  that  happy  day— 
perhaps  early  in  the  next  century, 
when  nuclear  weapons  will  become  no 
more  than  a  terrible  memory.  What 
stands  in  the  way  of  this  ultimate 
achii  vement? 

All  of  mankind  yearns  for  a  nuclear 
free  world.  Both  superpower  leaders 
call  for  it.  Why  can't  we  achieve  it? 
Here's  why.  The  obstacles  are  far 
greaer  than  most  have  imagined.  Of 
courie  it  is  well  known  that  the  two 
supe  rpower  leaders  have  each  blamed 
the  <  ther.  Secretary  Gorbachev  argues 
that  the  fault  lies  with  President 
Reagan  because  any  reduction  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  the  U.S.S.R.  while 
the  President  insists  on  building  up 
our  country's  missile  defenses  through 
SDI  would  put  the  Soviet  deterrent  in 
serious  Jeopardy.  It  would  lose  its 
cred  bility.  The  President  blames  the 
Soviits  because  they  have  turned 
dowi  \  the  first  essential  step  in  moving 
towi  rd  the  elimination  of  all  missiles. 
Tha.  step  requires  roughly  equal  and 
ther  if  ore  fairer  reduction  of  missiles 


on  both  s  des.  Suppose  somehow  Presi- 
dent Reagan  or  some  future  President 
someday  tigrees  with  the  U.S.S.R.  that 
both  sides  should  reduce  nuclear 
weapons  |by  50  percent.  Would  the 
world  th^n  be  on  a  path  toward  sub- 
stantial a^d  continuous  mutual  reduc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons,  eventually  to 
zero?  No  [way.  Consider  the  obstacles. 
Obviously,  even  with  the  best  will  in 
the  worlq,  both  superpowers  will  not 
continue  to  reduce  their  nuclear  arms 
significantly  unless  other  countries — 
specifically  England,  France,  and 
China— do  also. 

What  prospect  is  there  that  all  three 
of  these  countries  will  give  up  what 
constitutes  a  far  more  impressive  de- 
terrent than  many  appreciate?  A 
recent  anfilysis  of  United  Kingdom  nu- 
clear plaiis  estimates  that  by  1995  the 
United  Kingdom  will  have  500  nuclear 
warheads.  By  that  same  year,  France 
will  have  600  nuclear  warheads.  The 
same  arialysis  estimates  that  the 
United  Kingdom  will  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  killing  65  million  Russians.  The 
French  c6uld  kill  more  than  80  million 
Soviet  residents.  China  has  a  formida- 
ble nuclear  arsenal  right  now.  Would 
Frsjice,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
China  all!  agree  to  join  the  superpow- 
ers in  their  abolition  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons? Wh^l  not?  Because  the  nuclear  ar- 
senal of  dach  of  these  countries  repre- 
sents thei  ultimate  and  most  convinc- 
ing deteh-ent  against  overwhelming 
Soviet  pqwer.  Why  is  this  necessary? 
For  France  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
doesn't  tljie  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization [NATO]  provide  ample  pro- 
tection with  or  without  nuclear  weap- 
ons? Answer:  With  nuclear  weapons 
yes,  NA'TO  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  probably  superior. 
Without  nuclear  weapons,  Warsaw 
Pact  superiority  in  tanks,  planes,  mili- 
tary peraonnel,  and  chemical  warfare 
agents  wpuld  hand  the  Communist  na- 
tions a  clear  and  decisive  advantage. 

So  why  would  either  the  United 
Kingdom  or  France  voluntarily  hand 
that  advantage  over  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  abolishing  their  modest  but 
powerful  j  nuclear  deterrent?  It  is  a 
very  long  shot  that  one  of  the  two 
would  aeree  to  give  up  its  nuclear  de- 
terrent, it  is  almost  impossible  that 
both  would.  Why  wouldn't  the  same 
apply  to  China?  China's  nuclear  deter- 
rent is  a  pale  shadow  of  the  immense 
nuclear  power  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  its 
relatively  small  and  relatively  primi- 
tive nuclear  arsenal  could  inflict  enor- 
mous, unacceptable  damage  to  Soviet 
cities.  And  the  sheer  fact  that  the  pop- 
ulation at  China  exceeds  the  Soviet 
population  by  four  to  one  suggests 
that  in  luch  a  terrible  mutual  holo- 
caust, more  Chinese  might  survive 
than  Russians. 

There'9  more.  If  both  superpowers 
agree  to  destroy  the  nu^^ear  weapons 
that  give  them  superpower  status,  why 


in  the  world  would  countries  like  Paki- 
stan. India,  Israel,  and  South  Africa 
agree?  After  all,  don't  each  of  these 
countries  have  the  economic  and  tech- 
nological capacity  to  develop  a  nuclear 
arsenal?  Couldn't  such  an  arsenal  pro- 
vide a  strong  guarantee  against  any 
outside  attack  from  any  nation? 

Finally,  how  could  the  powers  agree- 
ing to  abolish  nuclear  weapons  develop 
confidence  in  any  conceivable  verifica- 
tion proposal?  How  simple  and  easy  it 
would  be  to  stash  away  a  few  hundred 
or  even  a  few  thousand  nuclear  war- 
heads to  be  deployed  promptly  during 
the  threat  of  any  military  confronta- 
tion. Even  unaimounced  international 
inspection  could  have  little  reliability. 
The  fact  is  that  nuclear  weapons  are 
here  to  stay.  The  challenge  ahead  is  to 
achieve  and  maintain  peace  in  a  world 
which  is  now  and  forever  henceforth, 
nuclear. 


TO  MAKE  AMERICA  MORE  COM- 
PETITIVE. STOP  HOSTILE 
TAKEOVERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  to  take  a  long  hard  look 
at  the  merger  mania  that  has  smacked 
this  country's  economy  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  merger  mania  has  sparked 
a  roaring  boom  in  insider  trading.  It  is 
a  marvelous  money  machine  for  corpo- 
rate raiders,  arbitrageurs,  and  espe- 
cially investment  pool  managers.  It 
also  gives  stockholders  a  short-term 
uphill  ride  to  temporarily  higher  stock 
values.  As  a  means  of  making  outra- 
geous amounts  of  money  for  manipu- 
lators and  fellow  travelers  while  serv- 
ing no  productive  economic  purpose, 
there  has  never  been  anything  quite 
like  it.  It  is  worse.  Much  worse.  Why  is 
it  so  bad?  Here's  why.  The  corporate 
raiders  swoop  in  on  a  corporation. 
What  is  their  target?  Their  favorite 
prey  is  a  corporation  that  is  well  run. 
According  to  scholarly  studies,  the 
typical  thrift  firm  enjoys  a  higher 
return  on  equity  than  most  corpora- 
tions. The  firm  is  plowing  much  of  its 
earnings  back  into  research  and  devel- 
opment to  improve  the  firm's  products 
and  reduce  their  cost.  The  corporation 
is  also  diverting  some  of  its  resources 
to  improving  the  skills  of  its  employ- 
ees through  substantial  manpower 
training.  It  is  buying  newer,  more  effi- 
cient, cost-saving  equipment.  Each  of 
these  actions  is  designed  to  make  the 
corporation  more  competitive  and 
more  productive  in  the  long  nm.  But 
there  is  a  price.  These  initiatives  also 
reduce  the  corporation's  reported 
short-term  quarterly  earnings.  That's 
In  the  short  run.  But  each  of  these 
strategies  will  improve  the  long  run 
profitability  of  the  firm.  The  ideal 
takeover  victim  has  one  other  desira- 
ble quality.  It  has  conscientiously  held 
down  its  long-term  debt.  It  has  done 
this  so  that  interest  will  take  a  smaller 
part  of  its  earnings.  It  has  also  main- 


tained a  low  debt  so  that  it  can  weath- 
er a  cyclical  downturn.  It  can  cruise 
through  the  rough  seas  of  recession  or 
even  depression  thanks  to  its  low  debt, 
high  equity  position. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  Senator 
submits  that  this  is  the  ideal  profile 
for  an  American  firm.  This  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  firm  we  should  be  cheering 
for.  This  is  what  we  need  at  a  time 
when  our  country  is  suffering  from 
the  rough,  tough,  low  cost,  high  qual- 
ity competition  from  Europe  and  Asia 
that  is  costing  this  country  millions  of 
jobs  and  has  converted  our  Nation 
from  the  leading  creditor  nation  in  the 
world  to  the  grim  status  of  the  world's 
No.  1  debtor  nation. 

Now  why  Is  It  that  the  profile  I  have 
just  sketched  of  the  ideal,  highly  com- 
petitive, competently  managed,  big  on 
research  and  development  and  small 
on  debt  concern— why  is  this  the  Ideal 
target  for  the  hostile  corporate  raid- 
ers? Just  think  what  a  corporate 
raider  can  do  when  taking  over  a  firm 
like  this.  Once  the  takeover  boys  con- 
trol this  ideal  target,  they  can  make  a 
quick  and  easy  bundle  by  wrecking  the 
long-term  prospects  of  the  firm.  Here's 
how:  They  stop  the  millions  the  firm 
is  pouring  into  research  and  develop- 
ment. They  end  the  corporation's 
policy  of  spending  more  millions  to  im- 
prove the  skills  of  their  employees. 
They  stop  the  purchase  and  installa- 
tion of  the  newest  and  most  efficient 
equipment.  In  the  process,  for  a  year 
or  two,  they  save  a  bundle.  Quarterly 
profits  Increase.  Cash  flow  zooms. 
And,  of  course,  the  value  of  the  stock 
rises  on  the  exchanges  with  the  good 
news  on  bottom  line  profits  in  the 
quarterly  reports.  That's  not  the  half 
of  it.  Then,  the  raiders  play  their  ace. 
They  use  the  unused  borrowing  capac- 
ity of  the  corporation  to  borrow  v(hat- 
ever  it  takes  to  pay  them  back  for  the 
money  they  borrowed  to  take  the  cor- 
poration over. 

So  what  Is  the  net  result?  Some  of 
our  country's  most  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive companies,  fine  competitors 
with  a  solid  future  of  low-cost,  hich- 
Quallty  performance  and  with  equity- 
debt  positions  that  would  permit  the 
firms  to  survive  a  recession  or  even  a 
first-class  depression,  lost  their  future. 
And  I  mean  really  lose.  Come  the  next 
recession,  some  of  those  firms  won't 
survive.  What  kind  of  contribution  to 
our  country's  competitiveness  does 
this  common  scenario  of  the  hostile 
takeover  represent? 

Of  course,  this  is  not  always  the  case 
in  a  hostile  takeover.  Sometimes  it  is 
quite  different.  Often,  In  fact  very 
often,  the  hostile  takeover  doesn't  suc- 
ceed. The  corporation  wins.  It  defeats 
the  takeover.  Is  this  a  victory  for  the 
economy?  Usually  far  from  it.  How 
does  the  targeted  firm  win?  The  take- 
over target  can  win  most  easily  by 
making  itself  tough,  repulsive  and  un- 
productive. How  does  it  do  this?  When 


its  stock  goes  into  play,  the  corpora- 
tion knows  why.  It  stops  spending  on 
research.  It  kills  its  manpower  train- 
ing program.  It  ends  the  purchase  of 
more  efficient  equipment.  And  then  it 
plays  its  top  card.  It  goes  up  to  its  ears 
in  debt.  It  borrows  billions.  It  uses  the 
billions  to  buy  its  own  stock.  This  ac- 
complishes two  things.  It  bids  up  the 
price  of  its  stock  making  it  inunediate- 
ly  less  attractive  to  the  takeover 
people.  And  it  shoves  the  corporation 
into  debt  so  that  the  takeover  people 
will  have  more  trouble  borrowing  to 
pay  off  the  debt  they  incurred  in 
buying  the  corporation's  stock. 

There's  more.  In  many  cases,  public- 
ly owned  corporations  have  gotten  the 
message  loud  and  clear.  They  haven't 
been  put  into  play.  Not  yet.  But  they 
know  that  they  are  vulnerable.  They 
don't  want  to  be  taken  over.  So  what 
do  they  do?  They  kill  those  long-term 
research,  training  and  better  equip- 
ment programs.  That  saviiigs  makes 
their  quarterly  profits  look  better. 
They  deliberately  go  up  to  their  necks 
in  debt.  They  borrow  large  amounts. 
They  spend  the  proceeds  to  buy  and 
retire  their  company  stock.  Corpora- 
tions in  this  country  have  begun  pro- 
grams of  takeover  prevention  in  a  big 
way.  The  huge  run-up  in  corporate 
debt  is  one  indication.  The  dropoff  in 
the  purchase  of  new  equipment  and 
manpower  training  and  the  doldrums 
for  corporate  research  and  develop- 
ment is  another.  What  does  this  do  to 
American  competitiveness?  It  obvious- 
ly suffers. 

All  of  us  want  to  see  our  American 
corporations  more  competitive,  less 
deeply  in  debt,  less  vulnerable  to  the 
next  recession.  So  what  do  we  do 
about  It?  Answer:  we  take  steps  which 
this  Senator  will  discuss  in  coming 
days  to  slow  down  the  hostile  takeov- 
3rs  that  are  having  such  a  perverse 
affect  on  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  PROXMIRE  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  closed. 
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Ifr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  today,  as  I  had  in- 
dloated  laat  week,  with  debate  and 
action  on  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  I  had  indicated  that  there 
would  be  no  rollcall  votes  today,  and 
of  course,  that  commitment  wiU  be 
kept 

The  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  S«aate  Budget  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  and  I  have 
discussed  the  mode  of  procedure  for 
today,  so  that  all  commitments  will  be 
kept  and  that  the  time  on  the  resolu- 
Uon  will  be  running. 

Normally,  the  motion  to  proceed  is 
not  debatable:  and.  consequently,  at 
some  point  today,  there  would  likely 
be  a  vote  thereon,  although  Senators 
could  find  ways  to  prevent  such  a  vote 
today.  But  we  do  not  want  that  to 
happen,  and  we  do  not  need  to  have  it 
happoi. 

Upon  adoption  of  the  moti<»  to  pro- 
ceed, the  resolution  that  is  called  up 
would  be  open  to  amendment  and  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 

I  think  the  principals  I  have  named 
heretofore  have  agreed  on  the  follow- 
ing procedure,  which  I  will  shortly  put 
into  the  form  of  a  unanimous  consent 
request. 

Mr.  President.  I  wiU  shortly  make 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  93,  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  49,  with  the 
understanding  that  in  my  request 
there  be  time  for  debate  on  that 
motion.  Even  though  under  the  rule  it 
is  not  debatable,  it  will  be  debatable 
and  will  be  debated. 

At  some  point  during  the  day,  the 
Senate  will  recess  over  imtil  tomorrow 
and  8  hours  against  the  overall  time 
on  the  resolution  would  be  charged  re- 
gardless as  to  whether  or  not  less  than 
8  hours  are  consumed. 

The  Senate  would  resume  consider- 
ation, on  tomorrow  at  10  a.m.,  of  the 
resolution  and  again  under  the  request 
the  motion  would  continue  to  be  de- 
batable. We  all  imderstand  that  nor- 
mally, no  time  is  running  at  all  until 
the  resolution  itself  is  before  the 
Senate. 

The  vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed, 
under  the  request,  will  occur  tomor- 
row at  2  pjn.,  which  would  be  immedi- 
ately after  the  two  party  conferences 
have  held  their  regularly  scheduled 
party  liuicheons. 

At  that  time,  once  the  motion  Is 
agreed  to.  if  it  is  agreed  to,  then  the 
resolution  would  be  open  to  amend- 
ments and  debate  and  any  other  mo- 
tions that  are  available. 

There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  today, 
and  even  though  the  resolution  is  not 
befme  the  Senate  today,  time  would 
nm  as  though  the  resolution  were 
before  the  Senate,  and  some  debate 
will  be  had. 
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S<  I,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  avoiding 
the  vote  on  a  nondebatable  motion 
today,  because  it  wiU  be  rollcall  vote: 
on  the  other  hand,  even  though  the 
resolution  is  not  before  the  Senate, 
time  would  run  today  in  the  amoiwt 
of  8  hours.  Tomorrow,  the  same  situa- 
tion would  obtain  up  until  the  hour  of 
2  ojclock  with  4  hotu^  having  been 
chaiged  against  the  resolution  as 
though  it  were  before  the  Senate.  The 
vot4  on  the  motion  to  proceed  then 
wotild  occur  tomorrow  at  2  p.m.  And  it 
will  be  my  intention  to  recess  over  so 
as  tb  allow  2  hours  of  debate  tomorrow 
begtining  at  10  o'clock  nmning  until 
12  on  the  resolution. 
Mi-.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
the  right  to  object,  whenever 
tinguished  majority  leader  is  re- 
g  to  the  8  hours  and  the  4  hours 
ting,  he  is  referring  to  that  time 
taken  off  the  50  hours  statutorily 
proiided  for  in  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  clarifying  that  for  the  Senate. 

Sd  that  is  about  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it,  Mr.  President.  I  will  now 
prof  eed  to  make  a  request. 

lyfr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  3  minutes. 

T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CC  NCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
TH  S  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR  1988 

MOI  [ON  TO  PROCEED  AND  tntANIMOUS-CONSENT 
REQUEST 

M  r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
tha  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eraj  ion  of  Calendar  Order  No.  93, 
Sen  \te  Concurrent  Resolution  49. 

N  )w,  Mr.  I*resident,  I  ask  unanimous 
conient  that  the  vote  occur  on  this 
nondebatable  motion  tomorrow  at  2 
p.m  ;  provided  further  that  during  this 
calendar  day.  Senators  may  debate 
this  motion  as  though  the  resolution 
wer;  before  the  Senate  and  that  8 
hou  rs  l>e  charged  against  the  50  hoiu^ 
on  the  resolution — even  though  the 
res<  lution  is  not  before  the  Senate— at 
the. close  of  this  day  when  the  Senate 
recesses  over  provided  further  that  on 
toniorrow  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
93,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  49, 
at  to  a.m.;  that  the  Senate  recess  at  12 
to  the  hour  of  2  p.m.,  to  accom- 
ite  the  regular  party  conferences; 
that  the  4  hours  nmning  between 
,.m.  and  2  p.m.  be  charged  again 
St  the  overall  50  hours  on  the 
^lution  as  through  the  resolution 
we^  Ijefore  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

!i|r.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr.  President,  in 
clo  ing  I  wish  to  thank  the  Republican 
leader  and  the  two  managers  of  the 
res  >lution.  What  this  means  is  there 


will  be  bo  rollcall  votes  today.  The 
motion  lo  proceed  is  pending  before 
the  Senate  but  time  is  running  on  the 
resolution  itself  and  being  charged 
against  the  resolution  in  the  amount 
of  8  hoars  today  and  4  hours  tomor- 
row, but  the  vote  will  not  be  taken  on 
the  normally  nondebatable  motion 
until  2  p.m.  tomorrow.  At  2  p.m.  to- 
morrow the  Senate  ^|U  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  motion  to  inpeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  u^^nimous  con- 
sent thai  there  be  no  quorum  call  at  2 
p.m.,  that  the  Senate  proceed  immedi- 
ately a^  that  time  to  vote  on  the 
motion. 

The  FCIESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
quest hfs  been  cleared  with  the  Re- 
publican leader.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  in  the  charging  of  the  8 
hours  tqday  and  the  4  hours  tomorrow 
against  ^he  50  hours  on  the  resolution, 
the  time  come  equally  from  both  sides. 

The  FfflESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj«:tion.  it  is  ordered. 

(Conclusion  of  later  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

What  we  have  done  in  effect  is  take 
12  hours  off  the  50.  That  is  still  more 
than  enough— there  would  be  38  hours 
of  deliaie,  that  is  19  hours  on  each 
side.  And  we  agreed  to  vote  on  the 
motion  \o  proceed  at  2  p.m.  That  is  in 
essence  what  we  have  done. 

It  would  he  my  hope,  and  the  hope 
of  the  aistinguished  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Budget  Committee,  if  the 
vote  on  the  motion  is  successful,  to 
avoid  another  2  or  3  hours  of  debate 
on  building  a  tree,  by  permitting  it  be 
done  byWanimous  consent. 

My  vi(!w  is  we  ought  to  get  on  with 
the  budget.  We  ought  to  dispose  of  it 
one  waj  or  the  other  as  quickly  as  we 
can. 

There  will  be  probably  substitutes 
offered.  And  it  would  seem  to  me,  it  is 
in  our  interest  to  try  to  complete 
action  o  i  this  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
I  luiow  many  Senators  probably  will 
be  thankful  for  the  fact  that  we  have 
reduced  the  debate  by  12  hours,  be- 
cause 1 1  would  guess  that  some  will 
want  t«  depart  here  sometime  on 
Friday  afternoon. 

So,  if  We  could  shave  a  little  time  off 
as  we  go  along,  it  might  make  that 
possible! 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
Senator]  Domknici,  has  a  pretty  good 
idea,  hiving  worked  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
over  tht  years,  on  what  may  develop, 
on  the  direction  we  might  eventually 
wish  to  go.  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
cooperate  wherever  possible  with  the 
majorit^r. 


We  may  not  be  able  to  do  that.  But 
both  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
Senator  Doxxnici,  and  I  do  want  ev- 
eryone's rights  preserved.  And  they 
are  preserved  under  this  agreement. 

All  we  have  done  is  take  12  hours  off 
the  statutory  50  and  agreed  to  vote  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  at  2  o'clock  to- 
morrow. If  the  motion  fails,  then  that 
will  be  that.  If  it  succeeds,  then  I  am 
not  quite  certain  what  the  next  step  is. 
But  I  think  I  have  a  fair  idea,  and  at 
that  time  someone  cannot  Interpose 
an  objection. 

If  there  is  an  objection,  then  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  do  what  he  would  do 
in  any  event,  and  that  is  I  assume 
build  the  tree  and  then  go  to  the 
motion  to  recommit,  and  so  on. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  and 
both  the  Senators  from  Florida  and 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
thank  the  Republican  leader  and  the 
two  managers.  As  the  Republican 
leader  has  indicated,  the  debate  will  go 
forward  today  without  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  being  taken 
today,  which  permits  the  time  to  be 
charged,  which  is,  I  think,  advisable 
and  appropriate. 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  for  helping  us  begin 
this  debate.  I  think  both  sides  now  un- 
derstand where  we  are.  The  majority 
leader  had  already  announced  there 
would  be  no  votes  on  Monday.  This 
preserves  the  arrangement  and  assures 
that  before  we  have  votes  tomorrow, 
everyone  will  appreciate  the  situation 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  say 
that  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
comes  to  the  floor  for  the  first  time  as 
manager  of  a  budget  resolution,  I  find 
myself  where  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  been  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. On  some  of  those  occasions,  per- 
haps, he  found  himself  where  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  finds  himself  now, 
not  exactly  knowing  where  the  votes 
are  and  not  exactly  luiowing  the  final 
direction  this  resolution  will  go.  Al- 
though I  have  always  had  great  admi- 
ration for  my  friend  from  New  Mexico, 
perhaps  I  now  have  a  little  more  ap- 
preciation for  the  challenge  he  has 
had  over  the  years  trying  to  chair  the 
Budget  Committee  and  how  difficult  it 
is  trying  to  steer  through  a  budget  res- 
olution. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  an  in- 
teresting debate  as  we  put  together 
this  resolution. 

Everyone  in  the  abstract  believes  we 
need  to  limit  spending  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Everyone  believes  we 
need  to  have  a  guidepath  such  as  the 
budget  resolution  provides,  to  help  us 
limit  spending.  Everyone  believes  we 
need  to  reduce  the  terrible  $2  trilUon 


national  debt.  The  interest,  everyone 
understands,  is  a  drag  on  our  national 
economy,  and  a  major  hindrance 
internationally  as  we  seek  to  trade 
abroad. 

Yet  somehow,  Mr.  President,  when  it 
comes  down  to  specifics  and  putting  a 
plan  on  paper,  there  are  always  some 
programs  all  of  us  find  sacrosanct.  We 
cannot  bring  outselves  to  restrain 
those  programs.  They  are  like  our 
children  and  somehow  we  do  not  want 
to  discipline  them.  And  yet  we  all  see 
other  programs  that  are  not  our  favor- 
ites and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  cut 
them.  Even  so,  it  turns  out  they  are 
someone  else's  children  and  they  are 
also  protected. 

We  can  start  to  consider  what  we  do 
between  domestic  spending  and  de- 
fense spending.  We  get  into  what  we 
do  between  spending  in  general  and 
what  to  do  in  revenues.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  finding  out,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Mexico,  I  am  sure, 
has  found  out  in  the  past,  when  you 
put  a  plan  down  on  paper,  it  becomes 
your  plan.  Then,  suddenly,  you  begin 
to  hear  from  everyone  in  your  State 
and  from  groups  that  you  have  sup- 
ported in  the  past  voicing  concern  and 
alarm  about  cuts  in  their  programs. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  much 
greater  the  alarm  and  how  much 
greater  the  concern  when  you  propose 
those  plans  as  Chairman  than  when 
you  simply  discussed  them  as  a  com- 
mittee member. 

So  it  is  easier  to  shoot  at  a  budget 
resolution  than  it  is  to  put  one  togeth- 
er. It  is  easier  to  propose  substitutes 
than  it  is  to  fashion  an  original.  Some- 
how, through  all  of  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  time  comes  when  you  must 
try  to  make  bread,  and  I  think  that  is 
where  we  are  now. 

Sometimes  in  the  Senate,  we  have  a 
habit  of  easing  into  things.  We  might 
try  to  find  a  way  to  bypass  or  avoid 
things  altogether.  But  when  the 
Senate  is  at  its  best,  we  deal  with 
issues  as  we  find  them  and  we  try  to 
make  the  words  clear  and  let  the  facts 
talk.  So.  as  we  begin  today  and  go  for- 
ward tomorrow,  I  hope  we  can  speak 
directly  to  some  issues  and  see  if  they 
are  at  the  center  or  the  fringe  of  this 
debate. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  liegin  with 
the  question  of  deficit  reduction  tar- 
gets. 

According  to  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  law,  the  deficit  in  fiscal  year 
1988  is  to  be  $108  billion.  Is  that  the 
central  issue  here?  If  we  reach  that 
figure,  can  we  claim  success?  If  we 
miss  it.  are  we  guilty  of  betrayal?  I  am 
sure  we  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  about 
that. 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  administra- 
tion's budget  and  economic  assump- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  arithmetic  would  put 
the  deficit  at  $108  billion.  It  would  be 
possible  to  say  that  we  are  in  technical 


compUance  with  the  law.  But  would  it 
be  possible  to  claim  we  were  at  peace 
with  our  conscience?  I  have  some 
doubts  about  that. 

The  administration's  budget  gets  to 
$108  billion  by  using  some  levers  and 
some  pulleys  which  include  asset  sales. 
Those  devices  will  make  the  dificit 
lower  this  year,  but  the  relief  is  tem- 
porary. The  assets  we  sell  this  year 
just  mean  dollars  lost  and  deficits 
higher  in  the  year  to  come.  We  have 
already  had  some  experience  with 
that,  Mr.  President.  We  used  scnne 
asset  sales  to  reach  a  target  last  year 
and  found  they  do  nothing  to  reduce 
the  structural  deficit. 

The  administration  has  proposed 
some  new  programs— catastrophic 
health  insurance,  the  super  collider. 
Those  programs  were  sent  up  after  the 
administration's  budget  was  submit- 
ted. They  do  not  appear  in  the  budget 
calculations. 

We  know  they  are  going  to  cost  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money.  We  Icnow 
they  cost  even  more  in  the  outyears. 
So  we  have  a  budget  that  appears  to 
hit  this  year's  target  but  in  reality  it 
does  not.  In  fact,  because  the  econom- 
ic assumptions  in  the  White  House 
budget  are  optimistic,  actually  misses 
the  target  by  some  $26  billion. 

Those  are  not  criticisms.  They  add 
up  to  description  of  a  plan  that  fired 
at  the  target  and  missed.  So  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  is  not  really  a 
success,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be 
called  a  betrayal. 

We  also  have,  and  have  reported  out 
of  the  committee,  a  sequester  option 
to  consider.  It  would  reach  the  $108 
billion  target.  It  is  the  underlying 
measure  as  we  start  this  det>ate.  It 
would  hit  the  $108  billion  target,  but  it 
would  hit  it  face  first.  It  would  be  like 
me  trying  to  make  a  dive.  It  usually 
was  a  pancake.  I  did  not  quite  get  in 
head  first. 

All  of  the  deficit  reduction  under 
the  sequester  option  comes  from 
spending  cuts. 

(Mr.  HEFLIN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  CHILES.  In  1988,  the  domestic 
si>ending  would  be  reduced  some  $31 
billion  in  outlays,  and  national  defense 
spending  would  be  cut  nearly  $30  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  For  defense  that  would 
mean  a  $60  to  $80  billion  reduction  in 
the  budget  authority  or  about  a  25- 
percent  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
you  how  serious  a  cut  that  would  be  to 
our  existing  defense,  or  how  much  oiu- 
domestic  programs  would  be  hurt  if  we 
had  a  cut  of  that  magnitude.  Yet,  the 
sequester  plan  it  complies  with  the 
targets  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
technically.  But  in  every  other  way  se- 
quester would  be  a  disaster  for  the 
country.  I  hope  that  as  reasonable  and 
prudent  elected  Members  of  this 
Senate  we  will  divine  a  sensible  and  re- 
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sponsible  plan  to  replace  the  sequester 
option. 

Since  sequester  would  take  place,  if 
we  cannot  agree  on  a  budget  of  choice, 
it  would  be  the  outcome  of  collective 
tellure.  And  ^ce  it  would  ravage  de- 
fense spending,  and  do  the  same  to  do- 
mestic programa.  those  who  suggest 
betrayal  might  have  a  very  good  case. 
But  besides  the  administration  plan 
and  the  sequester  budget,  we  have 
Smator  Hollihos'  that  makes  drasti- 
cally higher  revenues  the  cornerstone 
of  the  effort  to  reach  the  target  in 
1988.  Mr.  President,  that  plan  is  also 
good  faith  attempt  to  follow  on  the 
admonition  of  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs.  It  does  reach  $108  bilUon.  And  it 
does  it  with  a  major  increase  in  reve- 
nues. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  these  propos- 
als elttier  reaches  or  claims  to  reach 
the  fiscal  1988  target,  and.  therefore, 
can  claim  some  measure  of  success. 
The  trouble  is  they  are  successful  in 
an  area  that  is  not.  in  this  Senator's 
opinion,  the  key  measure  of  accom- 
plishment in  a  deficit  reduction  effort. 
The  measures  that  count.  I  think,  are 
whether  we  make  annual  reductions  of 
at  least  $36  billion  in  the  deficit  and 
whether  we  can  put  together  a  plan  to 
reach  the  target  of  zero  in  1991.  It  is 
the  1991  goal  of  a  deficit  down  to  zero 
is  what  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is 
all  about.  We  were  trying  to  propose  a 
mechanism  to  force  Congress  to  begin 
to  leverage  down  these  tremendously 
high  deficits,  to  reduce  the  structural 
deficit  over  a  period  of  some  5  years, 
in  increments  that  would  allow  you  to 
get  down  to  a  zero  in  1991. 

By  that  measiu^,  the  $108  billion 
figure  is  something  like  a  ship  in  a 
bottle  when  we  are  actually  stranded 
in  an  ocean  of  red  ink.  We  can  spend  a 
lot  of  time  squeezing  that  ship  inside 
the  bottle  Lut  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
constructing  a  vessel  to  carry  us  to 
that  promised  land  of  zero  deficits. 

The  $108  billion  target  is  a  techni- 
cality spawned  by  a  design  error.  In 
1986  when  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  law  took  effect  we  assumed  the 
deficit  was  going  to  be  i^Tproximately 
$170  billion.  It  turned  out  to  be  closer 
to  $320  billion— some  $50  bUlion 
higher.  We  aU  remember  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  decided  they 
wanted  to  impose  stricter  discipline  on 
some  of  the  movers  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  They  refused  to 
allow  any  adjustment  to  the  glidepath, 
refused  to  recalculate  to  the  reality  of 
a  $220  billion  starting  point  rather 
than  $170  billion.  They  wanted  to 
force  a  sequester  in  the  first  year.  And 
they  did. 

But  at  the  same  time,  it  was  careful- 
ly designed  so  that  sequester  would  be 
limited.  Only  about  $10  or  $11  billion 
was  requested  that  first  year.  But 
from  that  year  on,  Mr.  President,  from 
that  time  on,  we  were  on  a  faulty 
glidepath.  and  it  was  therefore  impos- 


sibh  to  meet  our  targets  in  the  future 
yeais. 

Sq  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  con- 
tained no  mechanism  for  readjustment 
or  ^tchup.  even  though  we  started 
witl^  $40  to  $50  billion  more  deficit 
tha4  the  designers  themselves  as- 
sum^. 

For  fiscal  year  1987,  It  looks  as  If  we 
are  going  to  be  $40  to  $50  billion  over 
the  target  again.  And  again,  there  is 
no  mechanism  for  adjustment,  read- 
Justlnent.  or  catchup.  As  a  result,  the 
tedfiical  compliance  for  the  target  for 
this  year  gives  us  a  choice  among  ac- 
couiiting  gymnastics,  unrealistic  do- 
mestic spending  cuts,  equally  unrealis- 
tic defense  spending  cuts,  assets  sales, 
or  a  misplaced  sense  of  guilt,  all  large- 
ly because  the  surveyors  misplaced 
thoae  original  reference  stakes  when 
thejl  laid  out  the  plan. 

Sd  as  we  begin  this  debate,  the  plan 
before  us  is  the  sequester  option,  and 
it  i4  true  to  the  $108  bUlion  mark. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  It  is 
mathematic  perfection.  But  it  is  noth- 
ing ( Ise.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  seri- 
ous mistake  rather  than  a  serious 
optiDn.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  political 
pressure  against  passing  those  spend- 
ing I  uts.  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  here 
coulp  recommend  either  the  defense 
or  itt  the  domestic  sequester  as  sound 
national  policy. 

So  I  intend  to  offer  as  a  substitute  to 
the  sequester  plan  the  proposal  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee '  vith  two  exceptions.  One  of  those 
exec  ptions  is  that  we  use  dual  econom- 
ic aisumptions,  OMB  and  CBO,  and 
the  other  is  it  contain  sense  of  the 
Semite  language  to  the  effect  that 
non(!  of  the  cuts 'in  the  Medicare  pro- 
posal would  come  from  beneficiaries, 
but  they  would  all  be  from  cost  sav- 
ings 

Ml'.  President,  President  Reagan 
saysl  his  budget  meets  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  target.  The  Congres- 
sion^  Budget  Office  says  it  does  not, 
thatt  it  is  some  $26  billion  short.  Some- 
howl  Mr.  President,  we  must  be  able  to 
plajj  on  the  same  field  that  the  Presi- 
dent plays  on  if  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  gfe  forward  in  this  process.  There- 
fore we  will  also  use  those  OMB  as- 
sumptions just  as  the  President  did. 
We  [will  do  that  only  to  avoid  being 
stoived  before  debate  can  begin,  to 
avom  having  a  majority  work  its  will, 
or  bp  forced  to  vote  on  just  the  seques- 
ter Resolution  of  a  plan  that  contains  a 
high  revenue  figure.  But  there  is 
major  difference,  Mr.  President, 
reen  what  we  are  doing  in  using 
I  OMB  assumptions  and  what  the 
lident  has  used.  We  are  not  pre- 
ling  our  plan  reaches  $108  billion, 
'talked  about  it  in  the  committee 
the  time.  We  used  the  CBO  as- 
sumptions along  with  the  plan  to  show 
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it  only  reduces  the  deficit  $37  bU- 


We  tni  St  that  we  will  put  together  a 
plan  th^t  will  hopefully  get  down  to 
zero  over  4  years.  We  use  CBO  so  that 
we  can  compare  apples  with  apples,  so 
that  we  lean  have  a  valid  comparison 
between  I  our  plan  and  the  President's 
budget,  and  so  that  we  can  avoid  a 
technical  point  of  order  that  would 
make  oar  budget  need  60  votes  in 
order  to  pe  considered  and  at  the  same 
time  we  \ise  the  CBO  budget  assiunp- 
tions  to  4core  what  we  actually  do. 

If  you  prefer  to  use  the  assumptions 
of  the  pffice  of  Management  and 
Budget,  ^ou  can  see  for  yourself  how 
the  plan  compares  to  the  administra- 
tion's budget,  the  fiscal  year  1988 
target,  with  these  economics,  both  the 
President's  plan  and  the  committee 
plan  reach  the  $108  billion  target.  You 
can  alsoj  see  how  the  plans  compare 
using  the  assumptions  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.  We  think  those 
are  more  valid. 

For  fl^l  year  1988.  the  deficit 
would  b«  $133.7  billion  with  the  com- 
mittee l^dget  and  $134.3  billion  with 
the  President's  budget.  Either  way  you 
count,  our  deficit  is  lower  than  the 
President's. 

A  key  difference  is  that  the  commit- 
tee budget  is  a  balanced  mix  of  sav- 
ings, one-third  over  the  4  years  from 
domestid  cuts,  one-third  from  restraint 
on  milit4ry  spending,  and  one-third  on 
new  revenues  to  be  used  only  for  defi- 
cit reduction. 

The  committee  plan  cuts  borrowing 
at  least  py  $100  billion  and  eliminates 
the  deficits  all  together  in  1991. 

The  administration  does  not  even 
claim  to  kneet  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  at  some  point  the 
Senate  lias  to  decide  between  the  in- 
stant gratification  of  hitting  a  $108 
billion  target  or  the  ultimate  success 
of  wiping  the  deficit  out  all  together. 
Success  this  year  is  certainly  no  guar- 
antee we  will  reach  the  zero  goal.  De- 
pending mn  what  extremes  you  might 
go  to  to  reach  this  year's  target,  you 
can  eveii  damage  the  long-range  aims. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  well 
could  happen  if  you  put  in  a  bunch  of 
asset  sails. 

It  seeips  to  me  that  solid,  balanced 
deficit  reduction  means  much  more 
than  pretended  success  for  1  year.  It 
means  i^ore  than  reaching  a  1-year 
goal  by  ieopardizing  national  defense 
or  unhinging  the  national  economy 
with  massive  tax  increases.  The  $108 
billion  ti  Tget  is  as  much  a  phantom  as 
the  assu  ned  $170  billion  deficit  was  at 
the  begii  ming  of  this  effort. 

What  is  real  achievable  under  the 
committ  ie  budget  is  the  elimination  of 
the  deficit  by  1991  while  trying  to 
invest  in  tomorrow's  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  some  will 
say  tha^  we  still  have  to  reach  the 
$108  bilUon  goal  because  M  we  do  not. 
we  will  slip  further  behind.  If  we  settle 
for  $130  billion,  for  example,  the  defl- 
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cit  might  end  up  closer  to  $160  billion. 
But  they  base  those  conclusions  on 
what  happened  this  year  when  the 
deficit  was  supposed  to  be  $144  billion, 
ending  up  closer  to  $180  billion.  Why 
is  that,  Mr.  President?  I  think  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  relied  on  one-shot  items 
like  asset  sales.  That  is  why  we  missed 
the  target. 

No  one  has  proposed  a  $108  billion 
plan  that  does  not  include  asset  sales. 
To  me,  these  kinds  of  things  are 
phony.  If  you  phony  a  little  now  to 
reach  $108  billion,  you  will  phony 
more  until  that  deficit  figure  means 
nothing  whatsoever. 

We  read  in  the  past  week  about  the 
madness  of  the  credit  markets.  We 
have  seen  interest  rates  go  up  as  the 
dollar  weakens.  We  have  seen  the 
stock  market  vacillating  50  and  60 
points  a  day  up  or  down. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  this  ought  not 
to  be  the  time  for  partisan  withdrawal 
to  the  sidelines.  We  need  Republican 
involvement  and  we  need  Presidential 
involvement  because  we  need  to  get 
the  job  done  right  now. 

I  hope  that  before  this  debate  is  over 
we  will  have  joint  involvement.  We 
sought  that  at  the  committee  level. 
We  seek  that  now.  We  desperately  also 
need  the  President's  involvement. 

I  noticed  with  interest  a  story  this 
morning  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  talks  about  whether  the  Presi- 
dent is  beginning  to  imderstand,  that 
his  legacy  is  going  to  be  this  terrible 
deficit  unless  we  come  to  gripe  with  it. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  defi- 
cit will  probably  increase  $1.3  trillion 
during  his  watch.  It  will  be  very  hard 
for  the  President  to  say  that  is  Jimmy 
Carter's  deficit.  The  President  might 
be  successful  in  arms  control,  as  we 
hope  that  he  will  be.  He  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  many  other  areas.  He  also 
needs  the  success,  and  the  country 
needs  it  too,  to  see  a  plan  constructed 
jointly  with  the  President  and  the 
Congress  that  really  comes  to  grips 
with  this  structural  deficit.  We  need 
some  leadership  from  the  President.  I 
hope  it  will  be  forthcoming.  I  have 
been  hoping  that  since  the  beginning 
of  this  session  of  the  Congress.  I  hope 
that  we  do  not  go  up  until  the  fall,  in 
October,  before  we  have  that  kind  of 
participation. 

I  think  we  have  an  opportunity  even 
this  week  to  try  to  put  together  some 
kind  of  bipartisan  effort,  and  I  hope 
that  will  happen. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  first  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida,  in  talking  about  disci- 
pline and  talking  about  disciplining 
children. 


I  think  he  would  agree  that  that  is 
one  area  that  I  have  more  claim  to 
fame  than  he. 

Mr.  CHILES.  More  children  or  more 
discipline? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Both. 

I  assume  we  are  equally  evenhanded 
and  since  I  have  many  more  children 
than  he,  I  assume  that  he  would  agree 
that  on  that  equity  of  discipline  or  in- 
equity, that  I  am  quite  experienced  in 
it. 

This  budget  does  have  some  prob- 
lems with  equity  of  treatment  with 
reference  to  regions  of  the  country, 
but  we  will  leave  that  alone  and  talk 
about  it  later. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  commending  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
for  his  hard  work  and  his  persistence 
in  putting  forward  a  budget  plan.  I 
genuinely  regret  that  I  cannot  support 
his  budget  proposal.  When  we  get  rid 
of  all  of  the  procedural  discussion  here 
that  basically  part  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  majority  is  to  put  in  motion  to- 
morrow, after  the  pending  business  be- 
comes a  budget  resolution,  a  budget 
resolution  called  the  sequester  resolu- 
tion which  nobody  wants,  I  under- 
stand the  majority  has  the  prerogative 
of  using  the  procedures  in  such  a  way 
that  we  fill  the  tree  with  amendments 
and  that  the  Democratic  budget  that 
came  out  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man's committee  will  eventually,  if  not 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day,  be  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  vote. 

Obviously,  he  has  shared  with  us 
today,  as  I  understand  it,  the  fact  that 
he  will  change  the  economics  in  it  to 
the  OMB  economics  in  the  President's 
budget,  so  that  it  will  not  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  in  terms  of  not  reach- 
ing the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
totals. 

Obviously,  in  his  usual  candor,  he 
does  not  seek  to  deceive.  He  clearly 
says  that  is  a  procedural  issue  in  his 
opinion  and  if  asked  what  is  the  real 
deficit,  I  assume  he  will  suggest  that 
that  ultimate  Chiles  substitute,  on 
which  the  majority  will  insist  on 
having  a  vote  tomorrow,  if  carried  out 
it  probably  will  not  reach  the  108 
under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

Tomorrow  we  ought  to  spend  a  little 
time,  either  before  the  motion  is  voted 
on  or  after,  with  this  economic  as- 
sumption situation.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing and  intriguing.  We  ought  to  talk 
about  it  because  it  is  sort  of  fun.  Can 
you  imagine  what  all  of  those  people, 
including  all  of  those  States  out  there 
in  the  Union  that  have  voted  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  a  bal- 
anced budget,  are  going  to  think  about 
this?  All  you  ha\  e  to  do  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  change  the  economics, 
and  when  you  change  the  economics 
you  change  things  $40,  $50.  $60.  $70 
billion.  I  think  I  could  come  up  with  1 
day  after  tomorrow  where  we  could  in- 
crease   spending    everywhere — every- 


where—and have  a  budget  that  meets 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  because,  as 
long  as  you  give  me  a  day  or  so  to  get 
it  priced  out,  we  could  do  whatever  we 
would  want  with  it. 

That  is  not  the  purpose  in  my  opoi- 
ing  remarks,  and  to  this  point  I  am 
only  suggesting  that  we  are  really 
playing  some  games  with  economics 
and,  frankly,  we  may  all  have  to  do 
that  before  we  are  finished  in  order  to 
get  a  budget  or  else  we  would  have  to 
expect  60  votes  in  behalf  of  some 
budget. 

The  role  of  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  which  I  was  privileged  to 
occupy  for  about  6  years,  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult and  sometimes  thankless  job.  No 
one  is  ever  completely  satisfied.  The 
general  sense  of  apathy  about  budget 
issues  this  year  at  least  in  my  humble 
opinion  makes  the  task  even  more  dif- 
ficult—not less  important  but  more 
difficult.  Yet  the  chairman  perser- 
vered.  He  continued  with  hard  woiii 
and  he  brought  a  budget  issue  before 
the  full  subcommittee  and  in  that 
regard  he  should  be  commended. 

But  Mr.  President,  the  issue  facing 
the  Senate  is  much  broader  than  any 
one  set  of  budget  numbers.  The  real 
issue  before  the  Senate  is  how  to  es- 
tablish a  consensus  on  budget  issues,  a 
consensus  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  intend  to  implement,  that  can  be 
enforced,  that  the  American  people 
can  expect  will  be  the  final  result 
when  the  fiscal  year's  activities  of  ap- 
propriating and  other  activities  are 
completed,  and  if  at  all  possible  a  con- 
sensus that  is  acceptable  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

In  this  regard  it  should  come  as  no 
surprise  to  anyone  that  the  chair- 
man's proposal  is  unacceptable  to  me 
and  to  most  of  the  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  will  be  so  bold  as  to 
say  that  it  is  not  even  remotely  accept- 
able to  the  President,  but  obviously 
that  comes  as  no  surprise  to  anyone. 
This  budget  adds  sigiiificant  amounts 
of  taxes  above  the  amounts  the  Presi- 
dent recommended.  Many  Members 
feel  strongly  about  taxes,  and  so  does 
the  President.  But  for  this  Senator  I 
do  not  oppose  this  budget  entirely  be- 
cause of  the  taxes.  Rather,  it  is  be- 
cause the  budget  recommended  by  the 
chairman  flips  the  priorities  that  I 
and  many  others  have  worked  so  hard 
to  put  in  place  and  which  this  Presi- 
dent has  supported  so  strongly. 

Let  me  review  the  facts  for  a 
moment.  For  most  of  the  postwar 
period  prior  to  1970,  defense  spending 
exceeded  9  percent  of  gross  national 
product.  Now,  I  only  tell  the  Senate 
that  because  it  clearly  indicates  that 
Presidents  like  John  F.  Kermedy  and 
Harry  Tnmian,  when  confronted  with 
decisions— and  their  names  come  to 
mind  because  each  had  a  very  difficult 
decision  with  the  Soviet  Union— were 
able  to  accomplish  in  those  situations 
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in  a  very  real  sense  American  policy 
and  the  Soviet  Union  decided  to 
change  its  course  of  conduct.  It  is 
pretty  obvious  to  this  Senator  why. 
Aside  frran  those  two  men  being 
atrong  minded  and  understanding  our 
role  in  the  world,  did  you  hear  what 
kind  of  a  defense  they  had  behind 
them?  Nine  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tl<nial  product  was  going  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  and  the  free 
world.  After  1970.  defense  spending 
growth  slowed  sharply  from  8.5  per- 
cent of  ONP  in  1970  to  6  percent  in 
1973.  Then  it  fell  to  a  post-Second 

World  War  low  of  5  percent  of  GNP  in 
loan 


roughly  $50  billion.  That  is  a  rough 
approximation  of  1  percent  of  the 
GNP— about  $50  billion. 

Discretionary  domestic  spending, 
which  stood  at  about  5  percent  of 
GNP  in  1970,  even  rose  during  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  while  defense 
canie  down.  It  rose  to  about  5.8  per- 
cent, almost  6  percent,  of  our  gross  na- 
tioiial  product. 

Over  the  past  6  years.  Congress  and 
the  President,  while  differing  on  many 
things  and  differing  perhaps  in  terms 
of  Quantity,  worked  together  to  re- 
verse two  of  these  trends.  Defense 
speeding  was  increased  from  about  5.3 

na'rAanf     nt     nyiV     in      lOfll        anii     T     lllct 
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on  defease  which  is  embodied  in  the 
committee's  recommended  budget 
plan.  Frankly,  I  believe  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant retreat. 

Under  the  plan  which  will  be  before 
the  Senkte,  and  which  the  majority 
will  insist  that  we  at  least  cast  a  first 
vote  on 'and  make  the  starting  point 
for  deba;te— and  if  not  amended  and  if 
not  worked  on,  would  obviously  be  the 
budget  before  us — under  that  plan,  by 
1991,  eiititlements  would  be  virtually 
unchanged,  at  about  9.3  percent  of 
GNP.  Only  discretionary  spending 
would  be  reduced  as  a  share  of  GNP 
under    (tie    chairman's    plan.    But    I 
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better,  that  might  get  a  broader  base 
of  support;  and  I  even  heard— and  I 
agree  with  him— almost  a  wish,  a  long- 
ing, for  the  President's  involvement. 

I  do  not  want  to  mislead  anyone.  I 
do  not  have  any  magic  formula  for  or 
precise  pieces  of  that  consensus:  nor 
do  I  want  anyone  to  assume  that  I  am 
acting  in  any  way  on  behalf  of  anyone 
other  than  myself  at  this  point,  and 
certainly  not  the  President.  But  I  do 
intend  to  propose,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  an  alternative  to  this  proposal 
that  I  have  been  talking  about.  This 
alternative  would  be  some  real  growth 
in  defense,  in  contrast  to  the  deep  cuts 
in  the  proposal  that  will  be  before  us. 

Tt    ii7#Mi1H    alcTk    Hqv«>    KCimf^    aHHit.innfll 


domestic  bills  for  2  years  as  I  just  indi- 
cated. 

Second,  it  will  repeal  the  so-called 
Fazio  exemption  and  bind  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  on  outlays 
just  like  the  Senate.  Clearly,  for  pur- 
pose of  this  discussion  today.  I  will  go 
no  further  than  to  just  describe  those 
two.  but  there  is  a  growing  concern  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  that  we  have  two  sets 
of  rules  that  we  play  by.  The  U.S. 
Senate  appropriations  is  bound  by  one 
set.  the  House  appropriations  by  an- 
other, and  the  two  items  that  I  have 
just  mentioned,  the  Fazio  exemption 
and  the  appropriation  outlay  binding 
effects  on  each  subcommittee,  are  two 

it^ms  urhprpln    thp   Hniisp    has  nnp  spt. 


President,  let  me  suggest  stalemate 
will  be  the  natural  outcome  and  any 
such  victory  wiU  have  a  very  short 
celebration.  It  wiU  be  a  hollow  victory. 
We.  on  this  side,  have  been  there 
before.  Purely  political  solutions  are 
inevitably  poor  and  lousy  policy. 

Therefore.  I  hope  we  can  begin  this 
debate  with  an  air  of  opeimess  and 
compromise  and  that,  in  addition,  we 
can  begin  a  real  dialog  on  what  can  be 
achieved,  how  this  process  can  best 
serve  the  American  people  both  for 
those  here,  those  in  the  future,  and 
obviously  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
higher  responsibility  on  our  part  than 
to  think  about  the  future  a  bit  and  I 
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In  a  very  real  sense  American  policy 
and  the  Soviet  Union  decided  to 
change  its  course  of  conduct.  It  is 
pretty  obvious  to  this  Senator  why. 
Aside  fnan  those  two  men  being 
itronc  minded  and  understanding  our 
role  in  the  world,  did  you  hear  what 
kind  of  a  defense  they  had  behind 
them?  Nine  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  was  going  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  and  the  free 
world.  After  1970,  defense  spending 
growth  slowed  sharply  from  8.5  per- 
cent of  ONP  in  1970  to  6  percent  in 
1973.  Then  it  fell  to  a  post-Second 
World  War  low  of  5  percent  of  ONP  in 
1980. 

Now,  anyone  who  has  studied  Ameri- 
ca's capabilities  in  defending  itself  and 
its  partnership  with  the  free  world  will 
say  that  5  percent  of  GNP  in  1980  rep- 
resented the  collapse  of  the  United 
States  willpower  as  a  free  world 
leader.  Contrary  to  what  is  assumed 
by  many,  we  did  not  wait  until  F>resi- 
dent  Reagao  took  office.  The  U.S. 
Congress  decided  at  that  point  in  his- 
tory, 1979.  for  a  1980  budget,  enough 
is  enough.  And  a  budget  resolution,  in 
my  opinion,  serves  broad  policy  ideas 
much  better  than  the  micropolicies  of 
which  program  is  going  up  $20  or  $50 
million,  because  as  you  resJly  watch 
the  process  those  kinds  of  things  occur 
in  the  appropriation  process.  But 
enough  was  enough.  And  even  before 
Ronald  Reagan  took  office  a  budget 
resolution  was  finally  produced  that 
said  defense  cannot  go  down  any  more. 
Cannot  go  down  from  where?  From  5 
percent  of  ONP.  In  that  budget  resolu- 
tion, which  was  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tor HoLLiifGs  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, we  said,  "Let  us  start  it  growing  at 
5  percent."  It  passed  there,  it  held 
through  both  Houses,  and  we  started 
to  buOd  back  America's  defenses.  In 
fact,  it  was  in  that  1980  budget  resolu- 
tion that  that  occurred.  The  budget 
resolution  in  the  following  year,  fiscal 
year  1981.  recommended  a  real  growth 
of  almost  9  percent  in  defense  budget 
authority.  We  did  this  because  of  a 
strong  bipartisan  sense  that  the  share 
of  national  resources  devoted  to  na- 
tional defense  was  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  our  security  and  to  contribute 
to  the  free  world's  security,  even  in 
peacetime.  These  were  not  intended  to 
be  one-time,  temporary  increases.  We 
sought  a  modest  but  permanent  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  defense  spending 
for  this  country. 

Back  in  1980.  there  was  also  a  con- 
cern about  growth  in  domestic  spend- 
ing. Entitlements  took  a  huge  leap  in 
the  1970's.  the  same  decade  that  our 
defense  build-down  reached  the  abso- 
lute rock  bottom,  rising  from  about  5 
percent  of  GNP  in  1970  to  about  9.4 
percent  in  1980. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  and 
so  that  GNP  means  something,  let  me 
just  say  that  wherever  I  use  GNP,  we 
could    substitute    for    each    percent 


rouilily  $50  bUlion.  That  is  a  rough 
apcroximation  of  1  percent  of  the 
GNP— about  ISO  billion. 

Discretionary  domestic  spending, 
which  stood  at  about  5  percent  of 
GNP  in  1970.  even  rose  during  the 
decide  of  the  1970's  while  defense 
came  down.  It  rose  to  about  5.8  per- 
cent, almost  6  percent,  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 

over  the  past  6  years.  Congress  and 
the  President,  while  differing  on  many 
things  and  differing  perhaps  in  terms 
of  Quantity,  worked  together  to  re- 
verse two  of  these  trends.  Defense 
speeding  was  increased  from  about  5.3 
percent  of  GNP  in  1981.  and  I  just 
stated  that  it  had  started  back  up,  by 
act  of  Congress,  in  the  waning  months 
of  the  Carter  administration. 

So,  from  about  5.3  percent  of  GNP 
in  1981.  it  had  risen  to  6.6  percent  in 
the  1986  appropriation  bill  which  the 
President  signed,  when  that  13-appro- 
priations-bill  monster  was  sent  to  him. 
It  nd  gone  up  to  about  6.6  percent  of 
GN|>.  Discretionary  spending  had 
been  cut  from  about  5.6  percent  of 
1981  to  about  4.1  percent  in  1986. 

Entitlements,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  actually  increased  from  9.5  in  1981 
to  about  9.9  in  1986.  We  have  all  gone 
through  that  entitlement  debate  year 
after  year  for  the  last  4  or  5  years,  and 
clearly  there  is  little  desire  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  make  any  changes 
thete. 

If!  anything,  my  good  friend  the 
chairman  will  have  difficulty  holding 
the  small  entitlement  changes  that  he 
has  in  his  budget  through  this  body 
and  through  the  House  and  through 
the 'Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee.  So  it  is  going 
to  rtmain  about  the  same. 

These  numbers— these  shares  of  the 
national  pie,  so  to  speak— are  relevant 
as  we  head  into  this  budget  debate. 

Both  the  House-passed  budget  and 
the  Chiles  budget  plan  flop  back  to 
the  pre-1981  priorities.  If  the  chair- 
man's budget  was  implemented  fully, 
defense  spending  would  stand  at  5.1 
pereent  of  GNP  in  1991,  when  he 
reaches  that  glory  day  of  a  balanced 
bucket.  That  is  how  he  gets  there.  De- 
fenie  will  be  back  down  to  about  5.1 
percent  of  ONP. 

Remember  In  the  waning  days  of 
the  decade  of  the  1970's,  it  had 
reached  absolute  bottom  in  terms  of 
build-down,  and  it  was  at  5  percent  of 
GNP  then.  Actually,  1991  will  be  lower 
thah  1981  in  terms  of  percent  of  GNP, 
if  that  is  relevant  in  any  way  to  our 
commitment  to  national  defense. 

L^t  me  repeat:  By  1991,  defense 
spei  iding  will  be  about  its  lowest  level 
sln<  e  World  War  II— lower  than  under 
President  Kennedy,  lower  than  under 
President  Nixon,  lower  than  under 
President  Johnson. 

the  appropriate  time  in  the 
defakte,  I  will  address  more  directly  my 
con  :ems  about  this  unilateral  retreat 
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on  defei  ise  which  is  embodied  in  the 
committ  se's  recommended  budget 
plan.  Frtuikly,  I  believe  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant reti  eat. 

Under  the  plan  which  will  be  before 
the  Senpite,  and  which  the  majority 
will  insist  that  we  at  least  cast  a  first 
vote  on  I  and  make  the  starting  point 
for  debate— and  if  not  amended  and  if 
not  worked  on,  would  obviously  be  the 
budget  l)efore  us— under  that  plan,  by 
1991,  enjtitlements  would  be  virtually 
unchanged,  at  about  9.3  percent  of 
GNP.  %^J3\y  discretionary  spending 
would  bt  reduced  as  a  share  of  GNP 
under  tftie  chairman's  plan.  But  I 
remind  Senators  here  that  that  re- 
straint \^ould  be  achieved  under  a  very 
optimistic  assumption. 

What  (s  that  assumption?  That  for  4 
consecuiiive  years  in  the  nondefense 
budget  kuthority,  we  would  have  a 
freeze.  "That  is  part  of  this  proposal— 
that  paft,  without  any  enforcement, 
without! any  reconciliation;  that  for  4 
consecutjive  years,  we  would  hold  the 
discretionary  part  of  this  budget,  non- 
defense  discretionary,  at  a  freeze.  It  is 
only  in  ihat  way  that  one  part  of  this 
huge  budget  pie  would  indeed  be  re- 
duced—other  than  the  huge  reduction 
in  defen^  that  I  have  just  described  in 
macronilmbers,  and,  as  we  move 
through]  the  debate,  that  I  and  others, 
hopeful^,  will  debate  in  much  more 
detail,  in  terms  of  what  it  really  means 
in  readiness,  in  personnel,  in  pay,  in 
weapons  systems,  and  across  the 
board. 

I  regret  to  say,  with  all  the  defer- 
ence I  c|in  muster,  that  a  budget  plan 
that  is  ^yled  "a  vision  of  the  future" 
is  a  reviaitation  of  the  past.  In  short,  if 
we  take  it,  in  4  years  we  will  have 
undone  [all  that  we  accomplished  in 
the  198Qrs. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  this 
President  would  support  such  a  budget 
under  any  circumstances.  I  know  that 
my  friend  from  Florida  could  clearly 
say  thac  we  have  heard  nothing  from 
him  to  this  point  on  any  of  it.  It  is  not 
realistic  to  assume  that  we  know  what 
he  would  be  for  in  terms  of  an  overall 
budget,  and  I  do  not  disagree  with 
that. 

More  {to  the  point,  however,  it  is 
even  more  unrealistic  to  believe  that 
Congresf  can  accomplish  anything  of 
substande  on  the  budget,  in  face  of  his 
opposition,  and  with  this  low  a  defense 
number. 

We  have  a  clear  choice  during  this 
debate.  I  am  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished,  chairman  has  indicated— at 
least  implied— that  perhaps  when  we 
have  flQished  the  process  and  proce- 
dure anti  permitted  that  first  vote,  so 
that  the  Chiles  proposal  will  be  the 
subject  Defore  the  Senate,  there  is  at 
least  ait  Implication  or  some  tacit 
notion  im  his  part  that  perhaps  we 
ought  t(>  be  able  then  to  amend  it  or 
work   oi   something   that   would   be 


better,  that  might  get  a  broader  base 
of  support;  and  I  even  heard— and  I 
agree  with  him— almost  a  wish,  a  long- 
ing, for  the  President's  involvement. 

I  do  not  want  to  mislead  anyone.  I 
do  not  have  any  magic  formula  for  or 
precise  pieces  of  that  consensus;  nor 
do  I  want  anyone  to  assume  that  I  am 
acting  in  any  way  on  behalf  of  anyone 
other  than  myself  at  this  point,  and 
certainly  not  the  President.  But  I  do 
intend  to  propose,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  an  alternative  to  this  proposal 
that  I  have  been  talking  about.  This 
alternative  would  be  some  real  growth 
in  defense,  in  contrast  to  the  deep  cuts 
in  the  proposal  that  will  be  t)efore  us. 

It  would  also  have  some  additional 
domestic  spending  cuts  and  because 
these  cuts  provide  more  spending  re- 
straint my  proposal  would  require  less 
by  way  of  taxes.  My  alternative  will  re- 
quest that  Congress  send  a  2-year  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  level  specified  in  the 
budget  resolution  for  those  2  years.  It 
would  further  reconcile  taxes  and 
spending  for  2  years  in  keeping  with 
the  2-year  defense  commitment. 

I  think  there  are  some  who  ought  to 
understand  why  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  suggesting  that  not 
only  because  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
yet  work  with  the  President  but  frank- 
ly I  really  think  that  Congress  has 
done  to  budget  resolutions  with  refer- 
ence to  defense  spending  leads  me  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  way  that  we 
could  vote  in  new  taxes  expect  signifi- 
cant increases  in  defense  in  a  budget 
resolution  unless  it  was  done  for  2 
years  on  both  sides  of  the  equation  be- 
cause the  history  has  been  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Even  with  new  revenues  in  the  past 
budget  resolutions,  the  defense  num- 
bers have  not  reached  the  level  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  budget  resolution 
or,  I  say,  Mr.  President,  to  the  levels  in 
the  conferred-upon  resolution  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

It  will  also  be  my  intention  to  in- 
clude some  new  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms, enforcement  of  what  you 
assume  when  you  vote  on  budget  reso- 
lution is  growing  weaker  and  weaker 
with  the  passage  of  each  year,  ways  to 
get  around  things,  new  approaches  to 
estimating,  new  uses  of  gimmicks 
abound  and  I  am  not  here  critical  of 
anyone.  That  is  just  the  nature  of  the 
evolution  of  the  process.  So  I  propose 
to  include  some  new  enforcement 
mechanisms  just  so  that  what  Con 
gress  votes  and  tells  the  American 
people  the  budget  will  look  like  will 
indeed  be  what  It  comes  out  to  be  9 
months  later  when  we  finish  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work,  when  it  comes  to 
defense  that  it  wiU  be  as  we  expect  it 
not  only  this  year  but  next  year. 

It  will  be  my  hope  that  we  will 
change  some  rules  to  enable  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  pass  appro- 
priations for  defense  and  several  other 


domestic  bills  for  2  years  as  I  just  indi- 
cated. 

Second,  it  will  repeal  the  so-called 
Fazio  exemption  and  bind  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  on  outlays 
just  like  the  Senate.  Clearly,  for  pur- 
pose of  this  discussion  today,  I  will  go 
no  further  than  to  just  describe  those 
two,  but  there  is  a  growing  concern  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  that  we  have  two  sets 
of  rxiles  that  we  play  by.  The  U.S. 
Senate  appropriations  is  bound  by  one 
set,  the  House  appropriations  by  an- 
other, and  the  two  items  that  I  have 
just  mentioned,  the  Fazio  exemption 
and  the  appropriation  outlay  binding 
effects  on  each  subcommittee,  are  two 
items  wherein  the  House  has  one  set 
of  rules  and  the  Senate  another. 

The  third  thing  that  I  would  hope  to 
do  would  be  to  give  the  President  at 
least  some  reasonable  enforcement  of 
spending  restraint  through  some  en- 
hanced rescission  process.  Clearly 
there  are  many  who  are  fearful  of 
giving  this  President  or  any  President 
too  much  power  and  undo  the  balance 
between  the  President,  that  Is  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  the  legislative,  but  I  think 
there  Is  a  growing  bipartisan  consen- 
sus that  in  undoing  both  by  case  law 
and  other  interpretations  of  the 
Budget  Impoundment  Act  as  it  per- 
tains to  deferrals  and  rescissions  clear- 
ly the  balance  has  to  be  at  least  slight- 
ly reinstated  in  behalf  of  this  Presi- 
dent or  any  President  if  the  legacy  of 
deficits  that  my  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man, alluded  to  are  to  be  broadly  ad- 
dressed across  the  board  in  ways  that 
are  meaningful. 

These  are  actually  very  modest 
changes  in  existing  procedures  but 
they  would  prove  essential,  at  least  in 
my  opinion,  in  implementing  budget 
promLses,  just  as  they  were  agreed  to 
locking  in  savings  over  several  years. 

This  is  a  reasonable,  I  think,  and 
workable  proposal.  Indeed,  if  I  were 
able  to  get  a  commitment  from  the 
House  to  accept  several  of  these  en- 
forcement proposals,  particularly  a  2- 
year  defense  appropriation,  who 
knows,  this  might  be  the  way  to  open 
the  door  to  the  White  House  and  to 
the  President.  Whether  it  is  or  not  is 
another  question.  I  have  been  wrong 
on  this  point  in  the  past  and  I  could  be 
wrong  now. 

The  observation  I  want  to  leave  with 
my  colleagues  as  we  enter  this  budget 
debate  Is  this:  The  budget  issue  is  not 
just  politics  and  process.  It  is  very  im- 
portant economics.  There  is  a  real  pos- 
sibility that  the  budget  deficit  could 
rise  next  year,  if  this  year  ends  in  a 
budget  stalemate,  given  our  present 
precarious  economic,  financial,  and 
trade  situations.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
this,  indeed,  could  prove  disastrous, 
but  if  it  is  the  intention  of  Members  to 
pass  an  unworkable  budget  plan,  one 
that  ultimately  would  not  be  enforced, 
simply  to  get  it  done  or  for  any  other 
series   of   reasons   to   embarrass   the 


President,  let  me  suggest  stalemate 
will  be  the  natural  outcome  and  any 
such  victory  will  have  a  very  short 
celebration.  It  will  be  a  hollow  victory. 
We,  on  this  side,  have  been  there 
before.  Purely  political  solutions  are 
inevitably  poor  and  lousy  policy. 

Therefore,  I  hope  we  can  begin  this 
debate  with  an  air  of  openness  and 
compromise  and  that,  in  addition,  we 
can  begin  a  real  dialog  on  what  can  be 
achieved,  how  this  process  can  best 
serve  the  American  people  both  for 
those  here,  those  in  the  future,  and 
obviously  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
higher  responsibility  on  our  part  than 
to  think  about  the  future  a  bit  and  I 
hope  we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated,  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  time  or  the  place 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  discuss 
the  Chiles  proposal  which  he  has  indi- 
cated to  us  the  majority  party  intends 
with  two  changes,  one  being  some  lan- 
guage on  Medicare  and  the  other  to 
change  the  economics  so  that  it  will 
not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  so  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  calling  the  budget 
that  came  out  of  the  committee  as  the 
chairman's  budget.  There  will  be 
ample  time  to  discuss  its  details. 

Today  I  attempted  to  discuss  two  as- 
I>ects,  the  revenue  and  the  defense 
aspect  as  matters  of  broad  policy. 
There  are  many  other  areas  that,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  indicated, 
you  discipline  in  one  area  and  it 
sounds  good  and  you  find  that  there  is 
another  group  that  thought  you  did 
not  discipline  the  right  child.  But, 
frankly.  I  believe  we  need  a  good 
budget.  I  t>elieve  we  need  a  bipartisan 
one.  I  do  not  know  if  that  can  occur. 

I  believe  we  need  the  President's 
support.  I  do  not  luiow  if  that  can 
occur.  But  this  is  the  week  and  we  will 
all  find  out. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  just  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  Mexico  that  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  his  statement.  I  think  I 
have  heard  some  very  hopeful  tones  in 
his  statement.  I  look  forward  to  pursu- 
ing those  as  we  go  forward. 

I  repeat  that  I  now  understand  a 
little  better  where  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  over 
the  last  6  years  while  I  was  on  the 
other  side. 

Several  things  he  said  are  tremen- 
dously important.  I  think  we  are  in 
agreement  on  the  need  for  a  biparti- 
san budget,  the  need  for  having  the 
President  participate,  and  in  the  need 
for  structural  deficit  reduction  over  a 
period  of  years  in  this  fragile  econo- 
my. If  we  do  not  do  something  sub- 
stantial to  lower  that  deficit,  we  run 
great  risks  for  the  country. 

Those  are  certainly  common  goals 
and  they  are  goals  that  I  think  we  can 
pursue. 
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The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  said 
that  he  looked  forward  in  talking  to- 
morrow a  little  bit  about  the  economic 
games  that  are  being  played.  That  wUl 
be  an  interesting  discussion.  I  look  for- 
ward to  that  as  well. 

It  is,  I  think,  like  the  Olympic  games 
when  the  President,  like  the  chairman 
of  the  Olympics,  is  the  one  who  said 
let  the  games  begin.  We  started  with 
the  President  in  the  beginning  of  the 
games  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us  have 
now  had  to  become  participants. 

I  look  forward  to  further  discussions 
about  defmse.  I  certainly  recognize 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
position  and  strong  feelings  he  has 
taken  on  defense.  I  also  recognize,  I 
thtok.  a  feeling  that  he  has  had  at 
times  when  he  has  had  to  present  a 
defense  number  that  was  lower  than 
many  felt  was  necessary  and  he  some- 
times was  criticized  for  not  being 
strong  enough  on  defense.  I  feel  that 
Jacket  a  little  bit  now  as  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  felt 
that  Jacket  tighten  a  Uttle. 

I  Join  with  him  in  his  recitation  of 
the  history  and  Just  remind  him  that, 
when  we  increased  that  Carter  budget 
as  he  spoke  about,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  was  also  a  cosponsor  of  that 
resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Indeed.  WiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Tes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  remiss  in  mentioning  that.  My 
principal  cosponsor  was  Senator  Hol- 
LZ1I6S.  but  there  is  just  no  question  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
was  right  there  and  voting,  not  only 
voting  "aye,"  but  staunchly  support- 
ing it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Tes;  and  I  also  partici- 
pated in  the  buildup  as  we  went  for- 
ward into  the  years  1981  and  other 
years.  I  believe  very  strongly  that  this 
coimtry  has  to  have  a  very  strong  na- 
tional defense.  I  think  we  have  to  pro- 
vide for  it.  I  look  forward  to  discussing 
tomorrow  that  I  think  the  American 
people  believe  that  way  and  I  thinly 
the  American  people  are  ready  to  pay 
for  a  strong  national  defense,  and  to 
do  that  by  paying  for  it  and  do  not 
feel  that  you  Just  borrow  money  to 
have  your  national  defense.  They  rec- 
ognize that  if  you  continue  to  do  that, 
you  will  not  have  that  strong  a  nation- 
al defense  because  if  you  do  not  have  a 
strong  economy,  you  are  not  going  to 
have  a  strong  defense. 

I  look  forward  to  discussing  how.  in 
an  effort  to  bring  this  deficit  down,  we 
restrained  defense.  We  also  restrained 
the  domestic  spending.  We  had  to  re- 
strain them  both.  The  revenues  that 
we  put  into  this,  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
teresting, we  did  not  put  revenues  in 
this  to  provide  money  for  domestic 
spending.  We  put  revenues  in  this  to 
provide  for  deficit  reduction. 

We  created  a  deficit  reduction  trust 
fund.  We  said  any  new  revenue  has  to 


go  Into  that  deficit  reduction  trust 
fund  and  can  only  be  spent  to  reduce 
thedeficit. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  a  move- 
ment in  this  Senate  to  say  that  we 
neef  real  revenues  to  increase  defense, 
thai  I  think  could  be  a  very  healthy 
movement.  I  hope  that  maybe  there 
will  [be  a  majority  in  this  Senate  that 
woimd  be  willing  to  say  this  coimtry 
ougfit  to  pay  for  a  strong  defense. 
Thait  certainly  is  an  area  that,  I  think, 
we  could  look  forward  to  discussing  as 
we  go  forward  in  this  debate,  because  I 
thii^  that  is  going  to  have  to  be  the 
mix;  if  we  are  going  to  bring  it  about. 

Wfe  talk  about  reconciling  on  entitle- 
ment programs,  $10.4  billion  in  1988 
and  $74  billion  over  a  period  of  some  4 
yeaes. 

NOW,  I  will  look  forward  to  plans 
thall  would  reconcile  more  than  that 
on  tzie  entitlement  side,  if  there  are.  I 
do  liot  iuiow  what  programs  we  cut 
moi^.  Do  we  cut  Medicare  more?  Do 
we  ( ut  the  farm  programs  more?  I  do 
not  ^hink  anybody  in  here  wants  to  go 
and  look  at  Sociail  Security  now,  but 
thoj  e  are  items  that  we  can  certainly 
looli  for. 

On  the  domestic  side,  we  provide 
cuts  of  $13.7  biUion  in  1988  and  $102 
billim  over  the  4  years.  My  good 
frlei  id  from  New  Mexico  has  said  that 
he  (  oes  not  expect  that  we  would  be 
able  to  keep  that  kind  of  restraint  into 
the  outyears  in  domestic  programs.  I 
would  Just  point  out  to  him  we  would 
havt  to  keep  the  same  restraint  that 
we  lu-e  talking  about  in  the  defense 
program  and  that  may  be  iffy,  too. 

I  Ihink  that  we  have  laid  groimd- 
worg  today  to  be  able  to  begin  some 
disciission  tomorrow  first  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  and  then  I  would 
hope  that  at  some  time  during  tomor- 
row jwe  could  have  a  vote  on  the  adop- 
tion! of  the  conunittee  substitute  as  we 
hav^  referred  to  it  today  so  that  we 
coukl  begin  the  process  and  let  the 
Senate  be  able  to  work  its  will  in  a 
budget  resolution. 

Bffore  going  further,  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  ask  a  couple  of  sort  of  house- 
keeaing  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments. I  ask  unsuiimous  consent  that 
the  |f oUowing  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  its 
members  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
floor  during  consideration  of  Senate 
Conrurrent  Resolution  49  and,  should 
the  I  Senate  proceed  to  consider  any 
one  of  them.  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lutions 48,  50,  and  51. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
thete  objection?  Without  objection  it 
is  sd  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  send  the  list  to  the 
desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tiere  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was!  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re0oiu>,  as  follows: 


Dennis 
Barbara 


April  27,  1987 


April  27,  1987 
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Statf  0  r  THB  Committee  ok  the  Budget 

tEGULAR  FLOOR  PRIVILEGES 

Majority  staff 
Beal.   Rick  Brandon,'   Jim  Carr, 
<;how.  Alan  Cohen,'  Jeff  Colman, 
Douglas  Cook,  Bill  Dauster.'  Kathy  Deig- 
nan.  Randy  DeValk.   Lisa  Faulkner,  John 
Hilley,  Stive  Homburg,  Mark  Logan.'  Doug 
K$te   Sparks,    James    Stasny,    Kim 
Wallace,  itnd  Dave  Williams. 
Minority  staff 
Bruce   ^lanton,    Hal    Brayman.    Micheal 
Carozzsa,    Charlie    Flickner.    Gail    Posler. 
Carol  Hartwell.  Paul  Heilig.  Bill  Hoagland.' 
Bill  Hughes.  Rob  Johnson.  Carole  McGuire, 
Anne  Miller.  Michelle  Mrdeza,  Nell  Payne, 
and  Austiii  Smythe. 

Nonieaignated 
:ounihan  and  Sue  Nelson.' 

MINUTE  FLOOR  PRIVILEGES 

rtko.  Liz  Beall.  Michelle  Edwards. 
Gillen.  Noreen  Kelly,  Susan 
icine  Nelson,  Angeline  Nicho- 
las, Laura  O'Shea,  Vanessa  Palmer,  Richard 
Rasmusse^,  Patricia  Smith.  Beth  Strader, 
and  Maggie  Taylor. 

Staff  of  IIembers  of  the  Cobimittee  on  the 
Budget 
ular  floor  privileges 
Staff  member 
Barry  Strumpf,  Laura  Hudson,  Lance  Sim- 
mens,  Joan  Huffer,  Chris  McLean,  Mitchell 
Ostrer.   Tjom   Stubbs,   David   Poisson.   Neil 
Piske,    Bijl    Johnstone.    Mary    Eccles,    Jeff 
ony  Coppolino,  Valerie  Baldwin, 
hompson,  Joe  Cobb,  Kris  Koles- 
Conda,  Dave  Juday,  Tom  Dwyer, 
and  Rachel  Sotsky. 
on  whose  behalf  request  is  made 

Rollings.  Senator  Johnston,  Sena- 
Senator  Riegle.  Senator  Exon, 
utenberg.  Senator  Simon,  Sena- 
d.  Senator  Wirth,  Senator  Fowler, 
onrad.  Senator  Dodd,  Senator 
Senator  Kassebaum,  Senator 
Boschwit4.  Senator  Symms,  Senator  Grass- 
ley,  Senator  Kasten,  Senator  Quayle,  Sena- 
tor Danforth.  Senator  Nickles,  and  Senator 
Rudman.  | 

Mr.  CpILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  presence 
and  use  pf  small  electric  calculators  be 
permitteid  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  49  and,  should  the 
Senate  broceed  to  consider  any  of 
them,  i%nate  Concurrent  Resolution 
48,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  50, 
and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  51. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obnection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  the  floor. 

(Mr.  REID  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  we  have  agreed  that  we 
are  going  to  be  using  8  hours  off  the 
budget  liesolution,  even  though  we  are 
not  yet  on  it.  I  have  only  a  couple 
more  minutes,  but  I  wonder  if  I  might 
just  indi  cate  to  Senators  who  might  be 
interest!  d  that  we  do  have  some  time. 


Anders, 
Barbara 
nik,  Ce! 
Hal  Lew 
Senato 
Senatoi 
tor  Sass 
Senator 
tor  Sanfoi 
Senator 
Armstroni 


■  These  li  idividuals  have  privileges  to  be  admitted 
without  pi  Bs  under  a  previous  letter  to  the  Ser- 
geant at  Ai  ms. 


In  the  event  they  wanted  to  discuss 
this  matter  or  ask  some  questions,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  remain 
on  the  floor,  imless  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  wants  to  close 
up  sooner,  for  another  15  minutes  to 
see  if  any  on  our  side  wants  to  come 
down.  So  I  Just  put  that  word  out. 

Otherwise,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  left 
the  indication  that  we  might  indeed 
recess  if  we  are  not  doing  anything. 
That  is  not  my  prerogative.  I  think 
that  maybe  those  Senators  who  are 
wondering  whether  we  were  going  to 
stay  here  this  afternoon  for  a  long 
time  to  discuss  this  issue  would  want 
to  know  that  we  are  probably  not 
going  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  one 
more  point  without  going  into  details. 
I  cannot  express  to  the  Senate  how 
concerned  I  am  about  the  defense  situ- 
ation. Frankly,  I  believe  that  we  can 
all  find  some  inequities  in  terms  of  the 
burden  that  has  been  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  American  people  as 
the  bastion  of  freedom  to  defend  this 
free  world. 

I  have  heard  a  number  of  eloquent 
remarks,  even  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, about:  "Why  don't  we  have  more 
sharing  of  this  responsibility  out  there 
in  the  world,  perhaps  by  our  allies,  our 
free  industrial  trading  partners,  and 
the  like?" 

Nothing  would  please  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  more  than  if  we 
could  really  find  a  way  to  make  that 
happen.  I  truly  believe  we  have  been 
given  much  freedom  and  we  have  been 
given  much  leadership  in  this  world 
and  we  going  to  have  to,  for  a  while 
longer,  bear  an  enormous  amount  of 
the  responsibility  of  containing  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  making  sure  that 
we  are  the  real  deterrent  to  their  kind 
of  api}etite  with  reference  to  the 
world. 

I  truly  believe  that  because  our  two 
coimtries  are  negotiating  through 
their  Chief  Executives  with  reference 
to  certain  aspects  of  nuclear  weaponry 
that  we  should  not  mislead  ourselves.  I 
do  not  think  there  are  any  experts 
around,  Mr.  President,  including  those 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  have  studied  the  issues, 
and  who  we  might,  as  Members  of  this 
U.S.  Senate,  perceive  as  two  experts— I 
do  not  think  any  of  those  kinds  of  men 
and  women  are  saying— who  are  saying 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  dramatically 
reduce  oiu*  defense  spending  because 
of  these  negotiations,  or  even  if  they 
were  to  succeed  using  the  whole  array 
of  possible  successes,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  great  body  of  informed 
thinking  that  that  will  permit  us  to 
dramatically  reduce  our  defense 
spending. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  I 
read  much  of  late  about  the  Soviet 
Union  wanting  to  change  its  internal 
economic   affairs  because   of  stagna- 


tion. I  read  about  the  implication  that 
part  of  that  hope  is  that  they  might 
be  able  to  put  more  of  their  resources 
into  something  other  than  defense. 
Mr.  President,  we  see  no  evidence  of 
that.  We  see  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  the 
United  States  wants  to  help,  if  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  want  to  be  real 
participants  in  getting  the  Soviet 
Union  to  negotiate  to  the  maximiun 
extent  in  a  verifiable  manner  with  ref- 
erence to  the  scourge  called  nuclear 
weapons,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
way  to  be  on  the  side  of  making  that 
work  is  to  not  send  out  a  signal  that 
we  have  peaked  In  our  willingness  to 
support  the  national  defense  fimction 
of  this  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  exactly  the  op- 
posite is  the  order  of  the  day.  From 
what  we  know  about  history,  we  would 
do  more  good,  in  this  Senator's  opin- 
ion, to  get  this  defense  back  on  an  in- 
creased growth  path  however  slight, 
make  a  multiyear  commitment  that  we 
are  going  to  do  that,  and  have  the 
courage  to  vote  for  it.  And  if  we  need 
to  make  some  adjustments  in  other 
parts  of  this  budget,  do  it;  and  if  we 
need  some  revenues  for  that,  do  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  real  mes- 
sage and  the  one  that  would  most  help 
this  President  as  he  seelcs— with  a  lot 
of  prayers  from  around  this  Nation 
and  the  world,  and  a  lot  of  hope— to 
negotiate  out  some  nuclear  disarma- 
ment agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  well  beyond  those  that  are  cur- 
rently being  discussed  most  openly. 
But  the  big  one  dealing  with  the  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  should 
follow  onto  the  ciurent  discussions. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  for  the  Sena- 
tors on  our  side  of  the  aisle  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  in  this  afternoon  at 
least  debating  this  motion.  But  we  will 
have  another  2  hours  tomorrow  morn- 
ing from  10  to  12.  We  do  not  have  to 
use  it  on  this  issue.  I  will  be  available 
if  there  are  Senators  who  want  to  ask 
questions.  To  the  best  of  my  ability  I 
will  answer  them.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  has  laid 
clearly  before  the  Senate  what  the 
majority  party  intends  to  do;  wants 
the  motion  to  proceed  as  adopted,  if 
adopted,  and  clearly  they  do  intend  in 
one  way  or  another  to  fill  the  amend- 
ment tree  and  then  to  have  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future  a  vote  on  the  basic 
Chiles  proposal  as  it  came  out  of  com- 
mittee. That  should  not  preclude 
thereafter  amendments,  and  depend- 
ing upon  how  much  time  we  have  used 
obviously  that  will  be  amendable,  and 
there  can  be  a  substitute  for  it  if 
anyone  wants  to.  But  that  is  where  we 
will  be  tomorrow,  and  maybe  at  some 
time  within  a  few  hours  after  the  2 
o'clock  vote. 

I  am  prepared  staffwlse  and  other- 
wise to  inform  Senators  as  to  what  all 
that  means,  and  once  again  to  go  into 
details  if  that  is  what  is  desired  as  to 


what  I  perceive  to  be  in  the  so-called 
Chiles  proposal.  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
that  for  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon and  during  the  2  hours  of  discus- 
sion tomorrow. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  there  is  at  least 
one  member  from  our  side  that  wishes 
to  come  to  the  floor.  I  suggest  the  al>- 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleriL  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  note  that  this  is  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution and,  as  such,  does  not  require 
the  President's  signature.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant point,  Mr.  President.  For  too 
long  we  have  played  a  game  with  the 
White  House — each  branch  of  govern- 
ment attempting  to  shirk  responsibil- 
ity and  pass  the  buck.  But  we  in  Con- 
gress are  not  afforded  that  luxury 
today,  because  this  budget  resolution 
is  strictly  Congress'  product.  Accord- 
ingly, we  shoulder  a  profoimd  respon- 
sibility. 

Moreover,  I  bear  an  added  responsi- 
bility, as  one  of  the  three  cosponsors 
of  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings.  It  is  not 
enough  for  me  to  stand  here  during 
the  next  several  days  making  points  of 
order,  noting  that  this  proposal  or 
that  proposal  fails  to  conform  to  the 
law  as  enacted  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President.  It  is  also  inciunbent 
upon  me  to  state  precisely  how  I 
would  fashion  this  budget  resolution 
to  bring  it  into  compliance  with 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings. 

I  rise  today  knowing  full  well  that 
the  membership  is  in  large  measure 
not  yet  present.  Nonetheless,  it  is  time 
to  summon  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
people  across  this  coimtry,  because  I 
am  gravely  concerned  about  the 
course  on  which  we  are  presently  em- 
barked. 

The  present  course,  Mr.  President,  is 
a  sorry  reprise  of  the  same  old  smoke 
and  the  mirrors,  the  double  accouint- 
ing  of  CBO  and  OBM  figures,  the  fi- 
nessing of  parliamentary  rules,  and  so 
on.  We  are  presented  with  a  resolution 
roughly  similar  to  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  President  in  January  and  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  House  earlier 
this  month. 

This  course  is  a  collision  course.  It 
promises  not  only  to  shatter  the 
regime  of  discipline  embodied  in 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings,  but  also  to 
send  an  ominous  and  irretrievable 
message  to  the  financial  and  business 
markets.  That  message  is  that  the  U.S. 
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Oovemment  intends  to  monetize  the 
debt,  that  we  are  willing  to  Inflate  and 
debaiw  our  currency  in  order  to  lessen 
the  burden  of  that  debt— clearly,  an 
economic  downward  spiral  from  which 
we  cannot  extricate  ourselves.  This  is 
a  prescription  for  economic  decline.  It 
is  a  course  that,  once  embarked  on. 
will  allow  no  return.  Our  last  chance  is 
to  face  up  to  our  debt  disease  this 
week  and  next  week  in  the  U.S. 
Sooate.  If  we  fail  to  bite  the  bullet  in 
Congress  this  spring,  then  it  is  all  too 
obvious  we  are  not  going  to  do  it  in  an 
election  year  next  year.  1968.  In  turn, 
this  means  that  the  President  who 
takes  office  in  1989  can  only  submit  a 
plan  to  take  effect  by  1990.  In  other 
words,  we  will  defer  real  action  on  the 
deficit  until  the  end  of  the  decade. 
And,  of  course,  by  then  it  will  be  too 
late.  The  Federal  Reserve  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  monetize  the  debt. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  not  lost  on  in- 
vestors and  budness  people.  They  are 
very  alert  and  very  annpetltive.  They 
can  be  expected  to  make  decisions  and 
choices  that  will  intensify  the  down- 
ward economic  spiral. 

The  symptoms  of  the  debt  disease 
are  already  apparent.  We  see  a  major 
acceleration  of  retail  prices,  indeed, 
the  first  quarter  performance  points 
to  a  doubling  of  the  inflation  rate  pro- 
jected by  the  President  earlier  this 
year.  Interest  rates  on  n.S.  Oovem- 
ment securities  are  up  a  full  percent- 
age point.  Skittish  investors  have 
turned  Wall  Street  into  a  roller  coast- 
er. All  this  is  the  direct  and  predict- 
able consequence  of  the  budget  follies 
being  indulged  in  by  the  President  and 
Congress.  We  think  we  are  so  clever 
with  our  fanciful  figures  and  bogus 
budget  projections.  We  may  be  fooling 
the  public  at  large,  but  we  are  not 
fooling  the  decisionmakers  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  not  playing  tennis  against 
an  opponent.  We  are  playing,  in  a 
sense,  golf  against  ourselves.  We  are  in 
charge,  since  it  is  our  concurrent 
budget  resolution  and  it  is  strictly  our 
rewonsibility.  Most  of  us  have  had  ex- 
perience at  the  State  and  local  level, 
and  we  know  that  no  aldermen  or 
mayor,  no  State  assemblyman  or  Gov- 
ernor, can  get  away  with  these  kinds 
of  shenanigans. 

It  is  an  embarrassment,  to  be  frank. 
Of  course,  the  big  difference  is  that,  at 
the  State  and  local  level,  they  cannot 
print  money.  They  have  to  exert  disci- 
pline. 

My  distinguished  former  chairman, 
the  former  mayor  of  Albuqueque, 
knows  this.  He  could  not  run  that  city 
with  the  same  legerdemain  we  use  in 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  rest  of  us  on 
the  Budget  Committee  tried  hard  in 
the  early  years  of  1981,  1982,  1983, 
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19841  and  1985,  to  hold  the  line  on  en- 
titlements. Yet  we  have  not  been  able 
to  hold  the  line  on  entitlements.  They 
are  now  about  48  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion'0  budget.  Likewise,  we  have  not 
held  the  line  on  defense,  though  in 
the  last  year  and  seemingly  this  year, 
gromh  will  be  no  more  than  perhaps 
an  inflationary  increase. 

We  argued  for  a  budget  freeze.  I 
wouU  remind  the  distinguished  Chief 
of  Staff  down  at  the  White  House  that 
whe*  he  was  majority  leader,  he  coun- 
seled that  I  submit  my  freeze  proposal 
that  I  was  at  the  same  time  the  Presi- 
dent; was  singing  the  praises  of  Kemp- 
Roth  and  moonshine  economics,  prom- 
ising; that  we  would  have  a  balanced 
bud^t  by  1983.  or.  at  latest,  by  1984. 
Our  distinguished  former  colleague 
and  former  majority  leader  called  the 
President's  plan  a  riverboat  gamble.  It 
had  earlier  been  described  by  the  Vice 
President  as  voodoo  economics.  So  we 
all  i^iderstood  from  the  very  first 
blust  that  when  we  cut  revenues  by 
somq  25  percent,  as  we  did  under 
Kenf>-Roth  In  1981,  we  salvaged  the 
Fed^al  budget  in  a  fvmdamental  and 
mortal  way. 

The  two  great  competing  budget  pri- 
orities are,  of  course,  domestic  needs 
and  defense.  In  1981,  the  domestic 
crowd  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
tryiic:  to  hold  the  line,  and  the  de- 
fens4  crowd  had  no  intention  of  trying 
to  held  the  line  either.  Indeed,  this  is 
what!  led  us  to  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
I  credit  my  Republican  col- 
leagiies  with  agreeing  in  1985  to  a 
budget  freeze,  to  holding  the  line  on 
COLA'S  and  holding  the  line  on  Social 
Security.  That  was  not  an  easy  politi- 
cal thing  to  do.  We  trooped  to  the 
White  House  to  describe  our  compro- 
mise, and,  of  course,  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  get  the  President's  sup- 
port. Instead,  we  were  immediately 
torpedoed.  The  President  started  the 
conversation   by   stating    to   Senator 


and  Senator  Domenici  and 
around  the  Cabinet  table, 
cer  O'Neill  came  over  yesterday 
loon  and  we  had  a  little  toddy 
ire  went  outside  underneath  that 
l^ree.  The  Speaker  turned  to  me 
id,  'Mr.  President,  I'll  take  your 
defeiise  spending  if  you  take  my  Social 
Security  spending.' "  And  the  Presi- 
dent! said,  "Fine  business,  we  will  be 
gladjto  do  that.  Of  course,  there  won't 

"0|i,"  said  Speaker  O'Neill,  'I'm 
against  taxes.  I  have  learned  from 
Mondale  not  to  even  talk  about  taxes. 
No  tixes." 

Sotin  reality  they  agreed  to  increases 
in  demestic  spending  and  increases  in 
defefise,  and  they  agreed  that  nobody 
was  ^ing  to  pay  for  it.  That  is  when  I 
Join^  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagme.  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  in  this  mechanism  used  at  the 
State  level  whereby  we  forced  truth  in 
budgeting,    in    a    graduated    process. 
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bringing  {the  deficit  down  each  year  to 
a  lower  level  whereby  in  1991  we  will 
have  government  back  into  the  black. 

We  agneed  to  split  the  cuts  between 
defense  ajnd  domestic  spending.  We  in- 
cluded the  idea  of  raising  revenues  in 
Gramm-Studman-Hollings,  and  last 
year  the  process  worked  very  well.  We 
knew  the  deficit  was  projected  to  be 
about  $2^1  biUion  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
We  got  it  down  to  about  $171  billion. 
Recently,  Mr.  Feldstein,  the  former 
ChairmaA  of  the  Council  of  Elconomic 
Advisers,  and  Mr.  Paul  Volcker,  the 
head  of  (he  Federal  Reserve,  testified 
before  the  Budget  Committee  in  the 
Senate  taat  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings 
is  working,  and  that  we  ought  to 
adhere  to  the  $108  billion  target. 

But  now,  unfortunately,  I  under- 
stand, tlvtt  we  are  going  to  abandon 
the  $108  billion  target.  We  had  quite  a 
little  set  to  in  the  Budget  Committee 
about  usipig  CBO  figures.  For  the  past 
3  years  tjhere  has  been  an  unwritten 
rule  thati  we  would  not  start  the  game 
with  smolce  and  mirrors,  by  using  dis- 
credited joffice  of  Management  and 
Budget  figures.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  consensus  in  oiu*  Government,  Re- 
publican and  Democrat,  conservative 
and  liberal,  President  and  Congress, 
have  all  agreed  we  need  a  $1  trillion 
Government.  All  the  proposed  budg- 
ets—for year  before  last,  last  year,  this 
year,  next  year,  whether  presented  by 
the  President,  the  House,  the  Senate, 
conservaQive  or  liberal,  some  emphas- 
ing  defense,  some  emphasizing  domes- 
tic programs— they  are  all  right  near 
that  $1  milion  mark.  We  need  the  $1 
trillion  Government,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  I  pay  for  it.  And  politically 
what  we  end  up  doing  is  like  Rome 
with  bread  and  circuses.  We  are 
buying  the  people's  votes  with  the 
fruits  of  the  next  generation. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  President,  to 
stop  speoding  our  children's  and  our 
grandchildren's  money  and  start 
spending  some  of  our  own.  I  am  sure 
Senator  Gramu,  Senator  Rudkam, 
myself  and  perhaps  others  will  take  to 
the  flooij  to  make  points  of  order  to 
try  to  force  adherence  to  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  discipline.  It  is  the 
law.  If  we  do  not  act  now,  we  are  not 
going  to  act  next  year.  And  the  Presi- 
dent, trying  to  act  in  1989,  really 
ansrthing  effectively  imtil 
t  means  for  3  more  years  we 
ue  with  tax  and  tax,  spend 
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bring  up  a  proposal  that  is 
ly  way  new.  In  fact,  I  am 
of  the  new  religion  of 
that  we  listen  to  here  in 
(on.  What  we  need  is  old 
ideas,  not  new  ideas.  If  we  can  get  a 
common  jdefense,  not  a  defense  by  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged,  but  what 
they  said  in  that  Constitution,  a 
common  j  defense  meaning  a  draft,  we 
would  b<  better  off.  If  we  can  get  a 


competitive  trade  policy,  not  this  so- 
called  free  trade,  we  would  be  better 
off.  And  if  we  could  get  to  the  old 
ideal  here  of  Just  paying  the  bills,  then 
we  would  be  on  the  right  course  in  our 
country. 

Another  excellent  old  idea  is  to 
repeal  the  indexing  of  tax  rates.  I  will 
never  forget  how  this  idea  was  sold. 
They  said  we  would  make  the  spend- 
thrift Congress  stand  up  and  be  count- 
ed—so when  we  voted  for  a  program 
we  would  have  to  stand  up  and  vote 
the  revenues  to  finance  it.  We  have 
been  waiting  for  6  years  now,  and 
nobody  is  standing  up.  We  have  run 
$200  biUion  deficits  year  after  year 
under  this  stand-up-and-be-counted 
nonsense.  How  then  do  we  bring  the 
1988  deficit  down  to  $108  bUlion?  To 
begin  with,  we  must  levy  a  long-over- 
due $10  per  barrel  oil  import  fee.  In 
1981,  I  was  told  that  an  oil  import  fee 
of  $10  a  barrel  would  be  the  political 
kiss  of  death  with  New  England  voters. 
I  was  told  not  to  raise  that  particular 
issue  or  I  would  be  a  gone  gosling.  Yet 
the  former  Senator  from  Colorado  not 
only  recommended  an  oU  import  fee, 
he  swept  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont. Connecticut.  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island.  He  won  them  all 
recommending  a  $10  a  Ijarrel  import 
oil  fee.  Not  only  is  it  a  good  idea,  it  is  a 
necessary  idea.  We  need  the  revenues 
and  we  need  to  start  promoting  con- 
servation and,  at  the  same  time,  boost- 
ing the  economies  of  Louisiana,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  and  other  States. 

More  to  the  point,  we  need  the  $14.8 
billion  that  would  be  raised  by  an  oil 
import  fee. 

Next  we  must  cut  back  the  sched- 
uled reduction  of  the  corporate  tax. 
The  corporate  tax  rate  at  present  is 
some  46  percent  and  is  due  by  July  1 
to  be  reduced  to  34  percent.  For  calen- 
dar year  1987,  it  will  average  at  40  per- 
cent. 

I  propose  that  just  for  1  year,  let  us 
freeze  it  at  that  40-percent  rate. 
Nobody  is  hurt.  Corporations  are  al- 
ready reaping  the  windfall  of  a  tax  cut 
this  year.  By  holding  the  line  at  40 
percent  for  1  more  year,  we  can  pick 
up  $8.2  billion  in  revenues.  You  have 
there,  in  other  words.  $23  billion  in 
new  revenue — $14.8  billion  from  a  $10 
oil  import  fee  and  $8.2  billion  from  re- 
tiu-ning  the  top  corporate  rate  at  40 
percent. 

I  agree  with  the  $5  billion  in  new 
revenues  proposed  by  the  President. 
But  we  must  go  further.  By  extending 
telephone  tax  and  throueh  other  mar- 
ginal taxes,  we  reach  $33  billion  in  new 
revenues. 

These  are  not  fanciful  proposals,  nor 
are  they  fixed  in  concrete.  They  are 
honest  proposals,  honest  offers.  If  nec- 
essary, make  counterproposals,  and  I 
will  go  along  with  your  revenues.  Bu^. 
by  aU  means,  let  us  find  sufficient  rev- 
enues to  btiiig  the  deficit  down  to  $108 
billion. 


I  do  not  propose  $33.7  billion  in  reve- 
nues because  I  want  $33.7  billion.  I 
just  luiow  that  the  Government  needs 
new  revenues  at  that  level. 

In  brief.  I  propose  spending  cuts  of 
$29  billion  and  new  revenues  of  $33.7 
billion.  This  does  not  trash  defense. 
We  must  at  least  permit  inflation  in- 
creases in  our  defense  budget. 

We  clearly  need  a  bill  with  higher 
budget  authority,  including  $100  mil- 
lion or  so  in  new  outlays  to  education. 
We  all  talk  about  competing  in  trade, 
and  the  key  to  this  end  is  education. 
We  want  clean  air,  we  want  highways 
built,  we  want  a  catastrophic  illness  in- 
surance system,  and  we  must  provide 
these  things. 

Mine  is  a  realistic  proposal,  and  I  am 
proud  that  it  received  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  Budget  Committee. 

Next,  I  propose  a  value-added  tax. 
We  all  remember  AI  Ullman's  mjulyr- 
dom  on  the  altar  of  VAT.  He  had  an 
idea  whose  time  had  not  come,  but  its 
time  has  now  arrived. 

I  have  no  use  for  claims  that  a  VAT 
tax  is  regressive.  All  taxes  are  regres- 
sive. I  have  been  careful  to  exempt 
housing,  health  care,  and  food  from 
the  VAT,  and  that  will  safeguard  the 
lower  income  brackets  in  America. 

The  value-added  tax  ends  up,  then, 
as  a  tax  on  excess  consiunption, 
whereby  the  more  you  buy,  the  more 
you  are  taxed;  the  less  you  spend,  the 
less  you  are  taxed. 

This  value-added  tax  can  be  institut- 
ed over  the  next  18  months.  All  VAT 
revenues  will  go  into  a  tnist  fund. 
They  will  be  earmarked  for  deficit  and 
debt  reduction.  Thii>  proposal  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee 
for  their  study.  The  plan  says  that 
once  we  get  the  Government  back  into 
the  black  in  1991— we  actually  have  a 
$14.8  billion  surplus  under  this  plan— 
we  can  then  go  to  paying  down  the  na- 
tional debt. 

I  know  now  difficult  the  Job  of  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  can  be. 
I  had  that  responsibility  when  we  were 
in  deep  trouble  in  1980.  In  fact,  I  was 
the  one  who  went  to  President  Carter 
and  said,  "Mr.  President,  you're  going 
to  end  up  with  a  deficit  bigger  than 
the  one  you  inherited  from  President 
Ford."  He  was  not  willing  to  accept 
that  situation,  so,  at  his  urging,  we  en- 
acted the  first  reconciliation  bill  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Government,  cut- 
ting spending  sdready  approved  by  a 
Congress.  And.  incidentally,  we  did 
this  after  the  1980  election.  At  that 
time,  there  was  no  political  pressure, 
to  cut  the  deficit  other  than  our  con- 
sciences, which  would  not  permit  us  to 
run  a  large  deficit. 

As  in  1980,  success  today  will  require 
give  and  take,  plus  a  lot  of  hard  work. 
But  I  would  hope  that  we  are  prepared 
to  join  hands  here  today  and  realize 
the  gravity  of  our  situation.  The 
budget  plan  proposed  by  the  Budget 
Committee  chairman  Is  nothing  less 


than  a  shirking  of  our  responsibOity. 
It  does  not  meet  the  deficit  targets  set 
by  law.  It  destroys  budget  discipline.  It 
breaks  faith  with  the  American 
people. 

I  look  upon  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing Officer.  Mr.  Reid.  and  the  others 
who  were  elected  ^th  less  money  and 
fewer  resources  than  their  opponents, 
and  despite  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  President  advocating  their 
defeat.  The  failure  of  the  Republicans 
in  1986  was  not  because  the  President 
had  become  unpopular,  but  because 
his  program  had  nm  its  course. 

What  America  was  saying,  in  my 
judgment,  when  we  elected  Democrat- 
ic Senators  from  North  CaroliiuL, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  and  on  around,  was: 
"Yes,  Mr.  President,  you  gave  those 
Democrats  a  good  spanking.  We  have 
cut  spending  as  much  as  we  can.  But 
we  can't  continue  on  with  your  policy 
of  cutting  revenues  and  leaving  the 
bills  unpaid."  Interest  costs  are  now 
the  fastest  growing  item  in  the  nation- 
al budget,  exceeding  $500  million 
every  day.  If  inflation  goes  up.  instead 
of  $200  billion  a  year,  it  will  go  nearer 
to  $250  billion  or  $260  billion.  So  the 
American  people  out  there  are  insist- 
ing, "Pay  the  bills." 

A  Washington  Post  poll  says  that 
the  American  people  do  not  want  new 
taxes.  I  say,  the  Washington  Post  does 
not  know  how  to  ask  the  question.  The 
question  is,  "Do  you  believe  the  U.S. 
Government  should  pay  its  bills?" 

I  think  that  other  than  a  few  supply 
side  kooks  over  95  percent  of  the 
American  people  would  answer,  "Yes, 
I  believe  that  the  U.S.  Grovemment 
ought  to  pay  its  bills." 

That  is  the  position  we  find  our- 
selves in  here  this  afternoon.  The 
problem  is  not  the  process,  it  is  the 
people  making  the  decisions.  Everyone 
likes  to  blame  the  process.  When  we 
lose  the  marines  in  Lebanon,  it  Ls  the 
process.  When  we  lose  the  astronauts 
and  the  Challenger,  it  is  the  process. 
When  we  do  not  get  anything  done 
here,  it  is  the  process. 

I  repeat:  It  is  not  the  process,  it  is 
people  shirking  their  duties.  The 
President  is  opposed  to  paying  any 
bills.  He  hides  behind  a  constitutional 
amendment  debate  and  submits  budg- 
ets that  are  totally  irresponsible  with 
respect  to  the  law  that  he  himself 
signed. 

When  you  have  that  kind  of  leader- 
ship, then  the  535  congressional  Mem- 
bers all  say,  "Well,  if  that  is  the  name 
of  the  game  I  am  not  going  to  risk 
acting  responsibly.  It  does  not  pay  to 
act  responsibly.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
quickest  way  I  know  to  lose  public 
office.  As  a  consequence.  Individual 
Members  say.  I  am  going  to  play  the 
same  game  and  let  us  all  blame  it  on 
the  process." 
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Sfloator  Chzus'  budget  proposal  is  a 
sure  formula  for  a  1988  deficit  of  $160 
bmion  to  $170  billion  deficit.  Look  at 
every  one  of  the  budgets  in  recent 
years  from  the  day  they  emerge  from 
committee  until  the  day  they  are  fi- 
ludly  enacted  into  law.  They  have  all 
ballooned  at  the  rate  of  $35  billion  to 
$40  billion.  Accordingly,  if  Senator 
Chiles  proposes  a  deficit  of  $133  bil- 
lion or  $134  billion,  and  $30  billion  or 
$35  billion  and  you  have  another  $170 
billion  deficit  in  1988.  So  why  go  about 
raising  $18  billion  in  taxes,  breaking 
the  law  and  the  discipline  and  still 
ending  up  next  year  in  the  same  dis- 
graceful predicament  of  $170  billion 
deficits? 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  and  our 
leader  for  yielding  me  the  time  on  this 
IMLTticular  occasion.  It  is  time  for 
people  to  focus  their  attention  on  the 
gravity  of  our  predicament.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  old  story  of  the  cavalry 
lieutenant.  He  graduated  from  West 
Point  and  was  always  told  by  those  in 
training  that  you  have  to  treat  the 
mules  gently.  He  gets  out  in  the  field 
after  his  commission  and  he  is  found 
in  the  early  morning  trying  to  lead  a 
mule  out  of  the  staU,  and  he  is  pulling 
and  tugging  and  nothing  happens.  The 
old  sergeant  of  the  regular  Army 
walks  up  with  a  stick  and  hits  the 
mule  on  the  head.  The  lieutenant  pro- 
tests and  says,  "I  thought  you  said 
treat  them  gently?"  The  sergeant  says, 
"Yes,  but  you've  got  to  get  their  atten- 
tion first." 

The  question  is  how  in  the  Lord's 
world  we  get  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  start  acting 
responsibly  Just  like  any  other  city 
council  and  any  other  legislature  in 
this  Nation?  Time  is  short.  The 
moment  to  act  is  now. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICKR.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  £>OMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas— how  much  time  would  he 
like? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Why  not  give  me  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  yielding.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  long  debate  on  the  budget  and 
I  do  not  want  to  keep  everyone  here 
through  noontime  today,  but  there  are 
a  couple  points  I  wish  to  make  that  I 
think  are  important  at  this  juncture  of 
the  debate.  One  of  those  points  has  to 
do  with  economic  assumptions. 

Economic  assumptions  are  very  im- 
portant to  the  budget  because  what 


happens  in  terms  of  the  final  outcome 
of  F^eral  policy  depends  very  critical- 
ly oi  what  happens  in  the  economy. 
Littl^  changes  in  GNP  make  big  im- 
on  both  the  revenues  and  the 
outliys  of  the  Government.  And  often 
in  ti  ying  to  predict  what  is  going  to 
happen,  economists  are  terribly  good 
at  epcplainlng  after  the  fact  why  it 
hapi^ened,  not  very  good  at  explaining 
liefofe  the  fact  what  is  going  to 
hapten. 

Sm  there  are  legitimate  differences 
and  ihis  has  been  a  source  of  the  prob- 
lem ever  since  I  have  been  engaged  in 
the  ibudget  process,  this  now  being  the 
ninth  year. 

I  will  have  to  say,  however,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  is  a  cjrnicism 
about  the  budget  process  and  the 
budget  and  about  economic  assump- 
in  this  year's  budget  cycle  that  I 
I  never  seen  before. 

>rtainly    can    remind    my    col- 
les— in  fact  all  of  us  here  were 
(during  the  era  when  David  Stock- 
was  head  of  OMB  and  where 
were  continual  charges,  especial- 
ter  the  fact,  that  David  Stockman 
rigged  the  numbers. 

Bi|t  let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
Dav|d  Stockman  never  ever  once  came 
clos^  to  rigging  the  numl}ers  the  way 
we  a|^  now  seeing  them  rigged. 

Certainly,  there  were  those  who 
could  and  did  and  maybe  should  have 
accufeed  David  Stoclunan  of  mixing 
wishes  with  reality.  Certainly,  in 
tryii  g  to  show  a  balanced  budget  in 
the  lutyears,  it  is  clear  in  retrospect 
that  whether  the  charge  was  just  at 
the  '  ime,  it  certainly  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect that  the  budget  was  assuming  the 
economy  was  going  to  respond  far 
mor :  strongly  than  it  did.  In  fact,  the 
prot  lem  was  we  were  already  in  a  re- 
cess! sn  before  the  first  budget  started. 
So  \  rhether  or  not  the  Stockmaxi  as- 
siunptions  would  have  proved  out  in 
the  absence  of  a  recession  that  started 
befwehand,  that  is  all  debatable,  but 
thei4  is  no  comparison  between  Stock- 
manrs  manipulation  of  the  numbers 
and  I  assumptions  with  that  of  the 
budi  et  adopted  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sent itives. 

would  like  to  very  briefly  talk 
aboi  t  the  House  budget  because  it  is 
relevant  to  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

me  jiist  review  basically  what 
did  on  assumptions  and  then 
com^  back  and  talk  about  what  we  are 
doing. 

Ft -St  of  all.  Chairman  Gray  and 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
spei  t  3  months  attacking  OMB  as- 
sumptions, calling  them  totally  unreal- 
phony,  irresponsible,  and  said 
they  would  put  us  in  a  position  of 
an  I  nacceptable  sequester  order. 

N(  iw,  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
if  you  go  back  and  look  at  all  that 
rhe  oric,  no  one  believed  in  the  OMB 
assumptions,  no  one  thought  they 
were  desirable  or  acceptable.  But  guess 
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what?  ^^en  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee reached  a  point  of  bringing  its 
budget  to  the  floor,  not  only  did  they 
accept  the  President's  assumption,  but 
in  something  unheard  of  to  this  point, 
they  said,  "Well,  we  will  not  actually 
adjust  the  assumptions  in  our  budget; 
we  will  (lake  the  Reagan  assumptions 
and  convjert  them  into  assumed  outlay 
and  we  will  use  them  to 
r  projected  growth  in  out- 


reductioi 
reduce 
lays." 
Theb 

however. 


get  they  produced  that  way, 
did  not  meet  the  Granun- 
Rudman-^HoUings  targets. 

So  having  taken  assumptions  they 
have  cussed  for  3  months  and  assumed 
them  asj  budget  outlays,  they  then 
come  baok  with  a  plug  on  revenues  of 
$10.6  billion. 

Now  yqu  ask  them  what  is  that  $10.6 
billion?  'They  said  that  is  not  revenues. 
That  is  just  a  plug. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  with  $10.6  bil- 
lion of  nonrevenue  revenues  and  $14 
billion  of  nonspending  cuts  spending 
cuts,  thay  then  send  a  letter  out  to 
Member^  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  says  this  budget 
meets  t  le  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
targets. 

Now,  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  something  a  little  bit  new  in  the 
budget  process.  This  is  not  mixing 
wishes  with  reality.  This  is  an  absolute 
phonineas  and  an  absolute  cynicism 
toward  the  process  that  we  have  not 
seen  beiore.  And,  quite  frankly,  it 
alarms  me.  It  alarms  me  because  it 
shows  that  what  has  happened  here  is 
that  welare  engaged  in  a  political 
debate  wnere  the  House  was  trying  to 
pass  a  badget  with  nobody  giving  any 
real  consideration  as  to  what  the 
budget  means — could  it  be  enforced; 
would  it  tneet  the  targets:  what  do  we 
do  come  [October  1  when  we  are  look- 
ing at  a  potential  of  a  sequester  order? 

The  objective  was  to  simply  meet 
the  requirement  of  passing  a  budget 
with  no  I  real  concern  about  whether 
the  budget  had  any  relationship  what- 
soever tq  reality.  The  only  reason  the 
budget  i^  relevant  is  because  it  sets  out 
parameters  of  what  we  are  going  to  do 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how 
Member^  of  Congress  cast  a  vote  on 
the  budget  and,  in  the  process,  set 
levels  of  defense  that  clearly  will 
affect  the  actions  of  our  appropriating 
and  autl^orizing  committees  and  then 
they  tuijn  around  and,  come  time  to 
spend  mpney  on  defense,  they  sudden- 
ly are  prpdefense.  What  a  paradox  it  is 
that  evo'y  person  here  on  the  floor 
today  was  an  outspoken  proponent  of 
increasing  the  Carter  defense  budget 
and  yet  we  are  debating  today  a  move- 
ment toyard  a  liudget  that  would  take 
defense,  las  a  percentage  of  GNP,  back 
to  wherd  it  was  in  1980  when  we  start- 
ed. Does  anybody  here  believe  that  the 


Soviet  Union  is  weaker  today  than  it 
was  in  1080;  that  the  threat  is  any  less 
severe  than  it  was  in  1980?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

But  yet  how  can  we  argue  that  in 
going  back  and  projecting  a  level  of 
defense  spending  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP— which,  quite  frankly,  is  the  only 
number  that  is  very  meaningful;  that 
is,  in  going  back  to  roughly  5  percent, 
which  was  where  we  were  when  we 
started  in  1980— that  we  are  not  in  fact 
going  back  to  a  policy  that  this  Con- 
gress and  most  of  its  Members  clearly 
repudiated  in  1980. 

But,  you  Icnow,  the  problem  that  I 
see  goes  a  little  bit  deeper  than  the 
phony  economic  assumptions,  than 
the  cynicism  of  the  process  and  the  de- 
fense problem.  Let  me  just  look  at  the 
House  budget  and  then  I  will  turn  to 
the  Senate  budget. 

In  the  House,  as  compared  to  last 
year— and  it  is  so  important  that 
people  understand  that  Government 
does  not  use  the  same  language  as  the 
public  uses.  If  you  go  out  on  the  street 
and  you  ask  somebody,  "Have  you  cut 
spending?"  If  they  say,  "Yes,"  you 
know  they  are  spending  less  than  they 
used  to  spend,  less  than  they  spent 
last  year.  It  is  a  never  ending  source  of 
confusion  that  when  we  say  we  cut 
spending,  we  are  spending  less  than  we 
would  have  spent,  not  less  than  we  did 
spend. 

So  you  have  the  seeming  paradox 
that  the  President  proposes  a  budget 
that  raises  spending  by  almost  $15  bil- 
lion over  last  year  and  yet  virtually 
every  newspaper  in  America  runs  a 
headline  "Reagan  Proposes  Massive 
Cuts  in  Spending."  Medicare  is  one  of 
the  fastest-growing  items  in  the 
Reagan  budget,  and  yet  we  see  head- 
line after  headline,  "Reagan  Proposes 
Massive  Cuts  in  Medicare."  The  prob- 
lem is  we  are  using  a  different  lan- 
guage. 

Now,  let  me  go  back  to  the  language 
of  the  person  in  the  street.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  person  in  the  street,  the 
House  has  adopted  a  budget  that 
raises  defense  by  0.8  percent  above  last 
year's  level  in  nominal  terms.  Now,  we 
are  looking  at  somewhere  between  a  4- 
and  5-percent  inflation  rate  depending 
on  the  weighting  you  want  to  give 
these  first  few  months,  so  that  is  a 
pretty  substantial  real  reduction  in  de- 
fense spending.  Now,  if  you  went  over 

to  the  House  and  you  asked  them 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  ask  for  10  more  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  10  more 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  that  is  the  order. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  "Why  did  you  impose 
such  a  binding  constraint  on  defense 
spending?"  They  would  say,  "because 
of  the  deficit  problem."  And  within 
the  logic  of  having  to  deal  with  the 


deficit,    you   might   say,    "Well,   that 
makes  sense." 

The  problem  is  when  you  come  down 
and  look  at  nondefense.  Leaving  out 
Social  Security,  which  we  have  taken 
off  budget,  and  leaving  out  debt  pay- 
ment or  interest  payments  on  the 
debt,  which  we  had  to  pay  contractual- 
ly, when  you  look  at  the  rest  of  spend- 
ing lumped  into  this  category  nonde- 
fense and  remembering  that  they  in- 
creased defense  spending  only  by  0.8 
percent,  you  would  think  that,  by  the 
logic  of  having  to  control  spending  due 
to  the  deficit,  when  you  look  down  and 
add  up  how  much  nondefense  spend- 
ing rose,  you  would  find,  well,  it  grew 
about  0.8  percent.  It  is  not  so. 

In  fact,  in  their  budget,  nondefense 
spending  grew  by  7.1  percent.  In  fact, 
nondefense  spending  in  the  House 
budget  grows  faster  than  the  automat- 
ic pilot  government  with  all  the  built- 
in  growth  in  every  program  under  ex- 
isting law. 

Now,  people  stand  up  and  say,  "We 
have  got  to  have  taxes.  We  have  got  to 
have  taxes  to  balance  the  budget." 
And  certainly  taxes,  other  things 
being  the  same,  reduce  the  deficit  and 
could  help  produce  a  balanced  budget. 

But  how  interesting  it  is  in  the 
House  that  they  adopted  a  budget 
that  increased  all  spending.  If  you 
take  just  defense  and  then  call  every- 
thing else  nondefense,  their  budget  in- 
creases nondefense  spending  2V2  times 
as  much  as  it  increases  taxes.  Now, 
how  can  you  stand  up  and  say  we  are 
raising  taxes  to  try  to  balance  the 
budget  and  then  raise  nondefense 
spending  2  Mi  times  as  much  as  you 
raise  taxes? 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
problem  is  that  we  have  got  economy 
in  only  one  part  of  the  budget  and 
that  is  in  the  defense  budget.  The 
truth  is,  whether  you  take  this  budget 
or  you  take  the  budget  that  will  be  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  tomorrow  or  at 
some  point,  the  truth  is,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  the  only  thing  that  is 
being  cut  is  defense. 

I  would  feel  better,  with  all  this  talk 
about  revenues,  if  we  had  come  in  and 
made,  whether  we  did  it  the  same  way 
as  the  President  or  not,  the  kind  of 
binding  reductions  in  the  growth  of 
entitlements.  If  we  were  terminating 
programs,  if  we  were  cutting  back  de- 
fense and,  after  having  done  all  that, 
we  discovered  we  were  not  meeting  the 
targets  and  somebody  stood  up  and 
said,  "Look,  we  made  all  these  cuts. 
We  have  reduced  progrtuns.  We  have 
eliminated  programs  that  were  estab- 
lished a  long  time  ago  and  that  now 
only  have  constitutents  that  are  bene- 
fiting through  working  in  the  program 
rather  than  those  who  are  largely  get- 
ting benefits."  and  if  at  that  point 
they  said  we  have  got  to  have  reve- 
nues, I  would  be  willing  to  listen. 
But  the  truth  Is  that  we  are  not 

making  any  real,  legitimate  attempt  to 


reduce  the  growth  in  nondefense 
spending.  People  stand  up  and  cuas 
the  President's  budget  and  criticise 
the  assumptions.  And.  of  course,  you 
can  always  criticize  assumptions.  But 
the  truth  is  that  the  Reagan  budget 
contains  a  substantial  reform  in  enti- 
tlements. Everybody  says  we  have  got 
to  do  something  aliout  entitlements. 

The  President  proposes  a  budget 
that  severely  constrains  the  growth  of 
entitlements.  And  what  do  we  do?  We 
throw  out  those  savings,  by  and  large, 
and  do  not  give  them  any  serious  con- 
sideration. 

When  we  are  saying  we  have  got  to 
raise  taxes,  what  are  we  really  saying? 
When  you  are  looking  at  this  budget — 
and  I  wish  we  were  just  talking  about 
$1  trillion,  because  now  we  are  talking 
about  a  lot  more  than  $1  trillion.  We 
passed  $1  trillion  way  back.  We  came 
by  so  fast  nobody  even  saw  the  road 
sign. 

When  you  are  saying  we  have  got  to 
raise  taxes  to  meet  these  budget  tar- 
gets, what  are  you  really  saying? 
When  you  put  it  in  the  language  of 
the  guy  on  the  street,  what  does  that 
mean? 

Well,  it  means  that  we  have  looked 
at  the  budget,  that  we  have  looked  at 
the  working  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica, and  we  have  concluded  that  there 
is  more  fat  in  the  family  budget  than 
there  is  in  the  Federal  budget;  that 
the  benefit  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America  will  get  by  being 
able  to  spend  their  money  themselves 
is  lower  than  the  benefit  they  will  get 
by  spending  it  for  them  and  by  being 
able  to  preserve  the  built-in  growth  in 
Federal  programs. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  many  people 
when  you  define  it  in  those  terms  who 
really  believe  that.  There  may  be 
people  in  this  body  who  believe  that 
there  is  more  fat  in  the  budget  of  the 
average  woriung  American  than  there 
is  in  the  Federal  budget.  But  I  am  not 
one  of  them.  And  I  doubt  very  frankly 
if  the  majority  hold  that  opinion.  But 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  saying 
when  we  are  saying  that  we  have  to 
raise  taxes;  that  there  is  more  fat  in 
the  family  budget  than  there  is  in  the 
Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  comparing 
the  so-called  Chiles  budget  with  the 
budget  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Quite  frankly,  I  think  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  has  tried  to  operate  within 
the  parameters  that  make  sense.  We 
clearly  have  moved  here  toward  the 
OMB  economic  assiunptions  because 
of  the  budget  point  of  order,  the  60 
votes,  and  we  all  understand  that.  And 
it  is  very  hard  to  adopt  a  budget.  It  Is 
easy  to  criticize  it.  I  understand  that, 
and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  those  who 
want  to  adopt  the  budget.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  the  economic  assumptions 
are  generated  to  some  extent  by  what 
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you  do.  One  of  the  complaints  I  have 
always  had  is  that  pec^ile  who  propose 
eontrolllnc  spending  set  out  economic 
assumptions,  and  then  people  who 
propose  raiting  taxes  adopt  the  same 
eeonomie  assumptions,  and  there  is  no 
way  that  spending  control  generates 
the  same  economic  impact  as  raising 
taxes. 

We  talk  about  new  revenues  in  the 
President's  budget  and  act  as  if  selling 
Conrail  has  the  same  impact  on  the 
economy  as  not  lowering  the  marginal 
tax  rate  from  38  to  28  percent.  We  all 
know  that  is  not  accurate. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  reject 
the  C^es  budget.  I  hope  that  In  doing 
so  we  make  it  clear  that.  No.  1,  we  are 
not  going  to  raise  nondef  ense  spending 
by  6  percent  and  hold  the  growth  in 
defense  spending  to  1.4  percent.  If  the 
budget  problem  is  so  severe  that  de- 
fense cannot  grow,  it  is  severe  enough 
that  nondefense  ought  not  to  grow. 
And  if  we  are  so  foolish  as  to  adopt 
that  budget,  I  hope  the  President  will 
cmne  out  and  tell  the  American  people 
that  there  is  an  assmunetry  between 
defense  and  nondefense,  and  that  Con- 
gress may  be  able  to  prevent  him  from 
spending  money  on  defense  that  he 
believes  is  vitally  important,  but  they 
cannot  force  him  to  spend  money  on 
other  things.  I  hope  that  he  will  set  up 
a  veto  strategy  to  try  to  prevent  this 
roughly  $30  to  $50  billion,  depending 
on  which  budget  you  are  talking 
about,  from  being  added  to  the  cur- 
rent level  of  spending. 

So  we  have  a  tough  decision  to  make 
here.  It  is  my  hope  that  there  can  ulti- 
mately be  a  compromise.  If  people  are 
willing  to  come  up  with  real  savings 
that  Ronald  Reagan  has  proposed, 
saving  that  same  money  not  just  this 
year  but  from  now  on,  and  combine 
that  with  defense  savings,  and  if  that 
does  not  get  us  home  I  am  willing  to 
listen  to  all  kinds  of  ideas.  But  I,  for 
one.  am  not  willing  to  talk  about  rais- 
ing taxes  to  try  to  meet  the  targets  of 
the  budget  when  we  are  raising  nonde- 
fense spending  twice  as  much  in  the 
House  budget  as  we  are  proposing  rais- 
ing taxes.  That  is  not  going  to  get  us 
home.  And  I  think  that  is  basicaUy  our 
problem. 

So  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this 
game  we  play  about  economic  assump- 
tions. What  is  important  is  not  what 
you  assume  but  what  you  do  about  it. 
And  the  tragedy  here  is  that  by  as- 
suming baselines  that  the  people  pro- 
posing the  budgets  have  already  said 
they  do  not  believe  in,  we  are  thereby 
eliminating  the  necessity  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  And  I  think  that  is 
your  proUem. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  when 
the  debt  ceiling  expires  on  May  IS.  we 
are  going  to  vote  on  reimposing  the 
automatic  trigger  mechanism  in  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  law.  Come 
the  ISth  of  August,  whether  we  are 
successful  on   that  or  not.   there   is 


gol^  to  be  a  sequester  order,  and  we 
had  better  act  now  to  try  to  escape 
thai.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield  the  floor. 

•rtie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  aware  of  anyone  else  on  our  side 
that  desires  time.  I  am  prepared, 
unl^  we  have  to  await  the  majority 
leaier,  to  yield  the  floor  for  the  day. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  suggest  the  absence 
ofaquonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GiUHAM).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
theiquonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out'ObJection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 


THE  SUNNY  VON  BULOW  NA- 
T^ONAL  VICTIM  ADVOCACY 
CpNTER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
during  my  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Coifunittee  on  the  Judiciary,  two 
major  bills  enhancing  the  rights  of 
crime  victims  were  passed  out  of  the 
con^ittee:  the  Victim  and  Witness 
Projtection  Act  of  1982,  and  the  Com- 
prj^ensive  Crime  Control  Act  of  1984. 

while  working  on  this  legislation,  it 
was  gratifying  to  learn  of  the  work 
that  private  organizations  were  doing 
at  the  national  and  local  levels  on 
behalf  of  the  victims  of  crime;  for  ex- 
amt>le:  The  victims  committee  of  the 
Am  srican  Bar  Association,  the  Nation- 
al :  )istrict  Attorneys  Association,  the 
Nai  ional  Sheriffs  Association,  the  Na- 
tioi  lal  Organization  for  Victims  Assist- 
ance,  and  Crime  Victims  for  Court 
Re]  orm. 

I  was  pleased  to  leam  recently  of  the 
establishment  of  a  new  nationaJ  victim 
resource  center:  The  Sunny  von  Bulow 
National  Victim  Advocacy  Center  of 
Poit  Worth,  TX,  whose  purpose  is  to 
pro  mote  re^onsiveness  of  the  judicial 
sys  em  to  the  rights  of  the  victims  of 
criiie.  One  of  the  major  programs  of 
the  center  is  the  crime  victims  litiga- 
tion project,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished to  promote  the  legal  rights  of 
crii  ae  victims  in  the  civil  courts.  This 
wil  be  accomplished  by  assisting  at- 
torneys who  are  representing  victims 
who  have  been  grievously  injured 
either  by  the  perpetrators  of  a  crime 
or  jthrough  the  negligence  of  third 
paflties. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  should 
be  pf  great  value  to  crime  victims  at- 
torieys.  Without  objection,  I  ask 
uni  jiimous  consent  that  the  text  of  an 
am  louncement  about  the  crime  victims 
liti  ^tion  project  be  printed  in  the 
Rb  x>ro. 
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being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
was  ordered  to  be 
n  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Nkw  Ser^icx  roR  Csimx  Victims'  ATTORifiTS 

The  Siknny  von  Bulow  National  Victim 
Advocac}^  Center,  a  national,  non-profit, 
tax-exembt  organization  whose  purpose  is 
to  promote  responsiveness  of  the  Judicial 
system  t^  the  rights  of  victims  of  crimes, 
has  announced  the  establishment  of  its 
Crime  Victims  Litigation  Project  (CVLP). 

Prompted  by  the  fact  that  there  has 
theretofore  been  no  central  legal  resource  In 
the  country  dealing  specifically  and  exclu- 
sively wish  the  rapidly  emerging  field  of  liti- 
gation on  behalf  of  crime  victims,  the  CVLP 
has  established  a  database  of  some  3,000  ap- 
pellate cases  and  other  authorities  pertain- 
ing to  su(Sh  litigation. 

Areas  covered  in  the  database  include: 

(1)  Victim  V.  Perpetrator  Suits;  (2)  TTiirrf 
Party  Suits:  (A)  Governmental  Failure  to 
Protect;  <B)  Negligence  in  Handling  Prison- 
ers aind  itental  Patients,  (Negligent  Release; 
Escape  Oases:  Failure  to  Supervise;  Failure 
to  Warn;)  (C)  Landlords,  Innkeepers, 
Schools,  I  Hospitals.  Other  Premises, 
Common  Carriers  (Failure  of  Security,  F^l- 
ure  of  Supervision.  Negligent  Employment 
and  Retintion);  (D)  Employment  Related 
(Failure  Of  Security,  Failure  of  Supervision, 
Negligent  Employment  and  Retention);  (E) 
Other  Islues.  The  database  is  updated  on  a 
daily  ba^  from  the  Advance  Sheets;  cases 
in  which  plaintiffs  and  defendants  prevailed 
are  included. 

The  CtLP  is  directed  by  Prank  Carring- 
ton.  Attorney  at  Law,  a  nationally  known 
authority  on  victims'  rights  litigation, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Victims  Committee 
of  the  Aifierican  Bar  Association  and  former 
member  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States'  Tbslf.  Force  on  the  Victims  of  Crime. 

The  Cl/LP  operates  on  a  not-for-profit 
basis.  There  is  no  charge  for  its  assistance  in 
pro  bond  victims'  litigation  cases  and  only 
charges  for  actual  out-of-pocket  costs  (re- 
trieval ct  cases  and  authorities,  printing, 
copying,  |  mailing,  etc.)  in  fee-generating 
cases.  All  charges  will  be  approved  in  ad- 
vance by  requesting  attorneys.  The  service 
covers  situations  in  which  attorneys  are  in- 
volved ii)  victim  litigation  cases  or  are  con- 
sidering involvement  in  such  cases.  A  cross- 
referral  Service  for  attorneys  will  be  provid- 
ed at  no  charge. 

For  fiirther  information,  please  contact: 
Frank  C^rrington,  Esq..  4530  Oceanfront. 
Virginia  pBeach.  VA  (23451),  (804)  422-2692 
or  (804)  428-1825. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING 
REC 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Seiiate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  April  24, 
1987,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
sundry  nominations;  which  were  re- 
ferred t[»  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  Kiominations  received  on  April 
24,  1987  are  printed  in  today's  Record 
at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OP  RADIATION  CON- 
TROL FOR  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  RECESS-PM  37 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  April  24, 
1987,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Lalx>r  and  Hiunan  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  360D  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  I  am 
submitting  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
regarding  the  administration  of  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  during  calendar  year  1986. 
The  cost  to  prepare  this  report  was 
$10,780. 

The  report  recommends  that  Section 
360D  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
that  requires  the  completion  of  this 
annual  report  be  repealed.  All  the  in- 
formation fovmd  in  this  report  is  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  on  a  more  imme- 
diate basis  through  Congressional 
committee  oversight  and  budget  hear- 
ings and  the  FDA  Annual  Report. 
This  annual  report  serves  little  useful 
purpose  and  diverts  FDA  resources 
from  more  productive  activities. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  April  24,  1987. 


BUDGET  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  RECESS-PM  38 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  April  27, 
1987,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act,  I  am 
transmitting  the  1988  Budget  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government. 

There  are  two  issues  that  effect  both 
the  1988  Budget  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  5.  1987,  and  the  1988 
Budget  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention.  First,  I  want  to  reaf- 
firm my  concern  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  be  used  for  abortion 
unless  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be 
endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
term.  Accordingly,  I  will  support  an 
amendment  that  goes  t)eyond  Section 


116  in  the  accompanying  District  of 
Columbia  Budget  request  and  restricts 
the  use  of  both  the  District's  Federal 
and  locally  generated  funds  for  alx>r- 
tion. 

Secondly,  I  request  your  support  for 
the  initiative  in  the  1988  Budget  that 
requires  the  District  Government  to 
directly  bill  the  Federal  establish- 
ments for  the  water  and  sewer  services 
provided.  In  resi)onse  to  the  fact  that 
the  District  has  had  the  technical  ca- 
pacity to  bill  individual  Federal  estal>- 
lisiunents  since  1985,  the  1988  Budget 
provides  for  the  Federal  establish- 
ments to  make  their  water  and  sewer 
payments  directly  to  the  District  Gov- 
errunent.  Thus,  the  1988  Budget  does 
not  include  an  amoimt  in  the  Federal 
Payment  to  District  of  Columbia  for 
water  and  sewer  services  provided.  The 
Budget  provides  for  Federal  establish- 
ments to  make  these  payments  direct- 
ly. Although  I  understand  the  Comp- 
troller General's  office  has  expressed 
doubt  about  this  proposal,  I  believe 
that  existing  law  permits  this  change 
in  billing  practice,  which  will  produce 
efficiency  and  accountability  for  the 
services  provided.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  enact  this  needed  reform. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  April  27,  1987. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMDNICA'nONS 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:09  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1827.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENKOLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  14.  An  act  to  designate  certain  river 
segments  in  New  Jersey  as  study  rivers  for 
potential  inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  river  system;  and 

H.R.  1963.  An  act  to  amend  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  to  permit  States  to  set-aside  in  a  spe- 
cial triist  fund  up  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
aimual  State  funds  from  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Land  Reclamation  Fund  for  expendi- 
ture in  the  future  for  purposes  of  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Stennis.) 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1827.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  and  for  other  puiposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1072.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Traitsport&tion,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  eighth  annual  report  on 
administration  to  the  Offshore  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Compensation  fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1073.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Water  and 
Science),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
proposed  contract  with  the  Belle  Pourche 
Irrigation  District.  Pick-Sloan  Basin  Pro- 
gram, South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-i074.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Alcohol  Fuels,  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  a  delay  in  the  submission  of 
the  "Annual  Report  on  the  Use  of  Alcohol 
in  Fuels ";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1075.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Oil  and  Oas  Leasing  and 
Production  Program  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC- 1076.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement, Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  excess  oil  and  gas  lease  payments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1077.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  excess  oil  and  gas  lease  payments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1078.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  for  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1079.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
costs  associated  with  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia land  grant  fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-IOSO.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notification 
that  new  legal  descriptions  and  maps  of  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  have  been  provided 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1081.  A  communication  from  the 
E>eputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1082.  A  commimication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement,   Minerals    Management    Service, 
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Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
punuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
eutain  offshore  lease  revenues:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1083.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  tbe  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  traosmltting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  iKeliminary  report  on  the  Agency's  im- 
plementation plan  for  indoor  air  quality  and 
radon  gas  reaearch:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

BC-IOM.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
under  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  for 
flacal  year  19M:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-108S.  A  communication  flt>m  the  As- 
sistaat  Secretary  of  the  Army  (CivU  Works), 
trwosmltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  123  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970  to  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  continue  to 
fiU  Confined  Disposal  Facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-IOM.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  sections  5315  and  5316 
Of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  raise  the 
position  of  the  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  Department  of  the 
Treasury  from  Level  V  to  ucvel  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC- 1087.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act  to  require  rail  sector  financing  of 
certain  railroad  retirement  costs  currently 
borne  by  the  general  taxpayer  and  to  in- 
crease contributions  to  the  rail  industry 
pension  fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 1088.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  108  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-1089.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  ai>d  recommendations  of  the 
Assembly  for  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1090.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  tbe  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  April  10,  1987;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1091.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Department's 
activities  related  to  minority  recruitment 
and  equal  employment  efforts  for  fiscal 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-1092.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
atstance  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  Presidential  determination  authoriz- 
ing the  provision  of  emergency  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Philippines;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pweign  Relations. 

EXr-1093.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 


le0slation  to  provide  for  the  United  States 
approval  and  acceptance  of  a  proposed 
amiendment  to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eifli  Relations. 

9C-1094.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retiu7  of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  monthly  report  on  imports  during 
1996  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  from 
coiintries  of  the  Council  for  Mutual  Eco- 
nomic Assistance:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
euii  Relations. 

aC-1095.  A  communication  from  the 
CnUrman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
C(4umbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
coifies  of  D.C.  Act  7-15  adopted  by  the 
Cotmcil  on  March  31.  1987;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

9C-1096.  A  communication  from  the 
ChUrman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
coqies  of  D.C.  Act  7-17  adopted  by  the 
Coimcll  on  March  31.  1987;  to  the  Commit- 
tee! on  Governmental  Affairs. 

^-1097.  A  communication  from  the 
CtMdrman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  7-16  adopted  by  the 
Cotmcil  on  March  31.  1987:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-1098.  A  communication  from  the 
Chiurman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sio|i.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
ansual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ESC- 1099.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  costs 
of  operating  privately  owned  vehicles  to 
gotfemment  employees  while  engaged  on  of- 
ficial business;  to  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
moital  Affairs. 

qC-llOO.  A  commimication  from  the 
Cl4ef  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Jury  System  Plan  of  the  Superi- 
or Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Colnmittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

AC-llOl.  A  communication  from  the 
CtAirman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Co- 
miision.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Gc^errunent  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1986:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Govem- 
maital  Affairs. 

IC-1102.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
sp<  ctor  General  of  the  Department  of 
La]  >or,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  a  computer  matching  program;  to  the 
Co  nmittee  on  Goverrunental  Affairs. 

1  C-1103.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
si^ant  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (Administration  and  Re- 
sources Management),  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  a  new  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

8C-1104.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
rei  ort  on  the  findings  and  conclusions  re- 
su  ting  from  an  investigation  into  allega- 
tic  ns  of  violations  of  law  and  regulation, 
ab  jse  of  authority,  and  gross  waste  of  funds 
by  the  mismanagement  of  research  funds  at 
th !  Veterans  Administration  Medical 
C«  nter.  Syracuse,  New  York;  to  the  Com- 
ml  ttee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

1X^-1105.  A  conununication  from  the  Di- 
re tor  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
mi  int  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
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to  law.  fhe  1986  annual  report  covering  the 
disposal  of  surplus  Federal  real  property 
under  tbe  public  benefit  discount  program 
for  parks  and  recreation  purt>oses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-11D6.  A  conununication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Aiuiual 
Audit  pf  the  Washington  Convention 
Center  lor  Fiscal  Tears  1986  and  1985  ":  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1107.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  final  ruling 
entitled  "Amendment  to  Domestic  Mail 
Classifioation  Schedule:  Change  in  Service, 
1986,  Collect  on  Delivery  Service";  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-11|>8.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal D^uty  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (Policy,  Budget,  and  Administration), 
transmil|ting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  df  the  Department  on  competition 
advocacy  for  calendar  year  1986:  to  the 
Committee  on  Goverrunental  Affairs. 

EC-lli>9.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict oft  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Annual 
Audit  of  the  D.C.  Lottery  and  Charitable 
Games  Control  Board  for  Fiscal  Years  1986 
and  1986";  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1110.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive tJirector  of  the  Federal  Retirement 
Thrift  ihvestment  Board,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant t(^  law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act 
system  lof  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-llll.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary 01  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  De- 
partment on  competition  advocacy  for  cal- 
endar year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
emmen^il  Affairs. 

EC-1112.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary bf  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  ()f  the  Commission  under  the  Gov- 
emmeni  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC- 111 3.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting a  I  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  ihe  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  31  p.S.C.  3726  relative  to  the  General 
Supply  Hmd,  and  for  other  pur[>oses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-11I14.  A  conununication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  the 
reports  issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  March  1987;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-llllS.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary df  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mittingj  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
under  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act  forjfiscal  year  1985:  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee Qn  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-1I16.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairm^  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion trajnsmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Ad- 
ministration's 1986  Freedom  of  Information 
report;  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1117.  A  commimication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  U.S.  trans- 
mitting! a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
clarify  (ertain  rights  available  to  State  Pris- 
oners; ti>  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 11 18.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
Systemi  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 


System's    1986    Freedom    of    Information 
report:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1119.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Hmnan  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  report  on  refu- 
gee resettlement  in  the  U.S.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1120.  A  communication  from  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  audited  finan- 
cial report  for  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1121.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Commission's  1986  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-1122.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  transmitting  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Conference  requesting  Congress 
to  address  the  pay  problems  of  bankruptcy 
judges  and  magistrates:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1123.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Department's  1986  Freedom 
of  Information  report:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1124.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  U.S.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  and  legislative 
proposal  relative  to  methods  to  control  di- 
version of  legitimate  and  essential  chemicals 
to  the  illegal  production  of  drugs;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-112S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  interim  rules  rela- 
tive to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1126.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  ini- 
tial set  of  sentencing  guidelines:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1127.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  consolidated 
report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Public 
Health  Services;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 11 28.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  on 
child  abuse  prevention  and  treatment:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1129.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Eklucation  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations  for  the  Law  School 
Clinical  Experience  Program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1130.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
risks  of  thyroid  cancer:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1131.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Alco- 
hol and  Health;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1132.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of 
final  funding  priority  for  special  recreation 
programs  for  individuals  with  handicaps:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1133.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  1985  annual 


report  on  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
and  the  NHSC  Scholarship  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1134.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Resources 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
HHS  Integration  pilot  projects:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources. 

EC-1135.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1986  report  on 
compliance  by  States  with  personnel  stand- 
ards for  radiologic  technicians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1136.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  4th  quarter  report  for 
1986  on  DOD  procurement  from  Small  and 
other  businesses:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Small  Business. 

EC-1137.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  and  clarify  VA  authority  to  furnish 
certain  health  care  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

EC-1138.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  regarding  certain  health  care 
employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-IOO.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Rio  Grande  Compact  Commission  favoring 
appropriations  for  drainage  works  at  Co- 
chiti  Pueblo,  New  Mexico:  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

POM- 101.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

"Senate  Memoriai.  112 

"Whereas,  the  Navajo  nation  is  greatly 
handicapped  and  its  people  undergo  great 
hardship  because  of  the  inadequate  roads 
and  the  consequent  lack  of  transportation 
during  the  harsh  winter  months  and  during 
spring  floods;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Navajo  people  have  always 
answered  the  call  of  the  country  in  coming 
to  the  mutual  defense  of  our  land;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Navajo  people  deserve  the 
support  of  the  government  which  has  been 
freely  furnished  to  other  areas: 

"Now,  therefore,  but  It  resolved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  requested 
to  appropriate  thirty  million  dollars 
($30,000,000)  to  be  expended  for  the  comple- 
tion of  Navajo  roads  N-5  and  N-36  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation,  including  a  bridge  over 
the  San  Juan  river  at  Hogback;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each 
member  of  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. " 

POM-102.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

"AssEKBLT  Jonrr  RssoLirriOH  No.  18 

"Whereas,  The  unique  character  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  Basin  is  of  national  significance 


deserving  of  further  protection  and  manage- 
ment: and 

"Whereas,  The  environmental  quality  of 
the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  is  seriously  jeopard- 
ized by  overdevelopment  of  sensitive  areas; 
and 

""Whereas,  There  are  significant  environ- 
mental constraints  to  further  development 
in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Santini-Burton  Act,  Public 
Law  96-586,  provides  money  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  envirotunentally  sensitive  land;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That 
the  Nevada  Legislature  requests  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  ap- 
propriate money  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
environmentally  sensitive  land  under  the 
authority  of  the  Santini-Burton  Act:  and  be 
it  further 

-Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
as  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  all 
members  of  the  Nevada  Congressional  Dele- 
gation, and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

POM- 103.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopts 
ed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

'"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  3064 

"Whereas,  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  economic  freedom,  domes- 
tic tranquility,  and  prosperity  without  ex- 
cessive Interest  and  taxation  should  not  be 
abridged  nor  denied  by  any  private  corpora- 
tion using  any  debt  instrument  or  note  as  a 
basis  for  credit  and  currency;  and 

'"Whereas,  by  passage  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  of  1913  [38  SUt.  251:  12  U.S.C. 
221),  Congress  established  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  which  is  composed  of  a  Board 
of  Governors,  12  regional  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  and  member  banks,  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee,  and  several  cotmcils; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
operates  on  a  fractional  reserve  banking 
basis  and  possesses  wide  discretionary  au- 
thority to  issue  federal  reserve  notes,  deter- 
mine the  cost  and  availability  of  money  and 
credit,  and  to  direct  and  Influence  the  mon- 
etary policy  of  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  the  termination  of  fractional 
reserve  banking  and  the  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Monetary  Commission 
would  ensure  an  equitable  and  sound  mone- 
tary policy: 

"'Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring  there- 
in: 

"That  the  Fiftieth  Legislative  Assembly 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  to  terminate  all  fractional 
reserve  banking  prsurtices  in  the  United 
States  and  to  establish  the  United  States 
Monetary  Commission:  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  legisla- 
tion provide  for  the  initiation  of  a  United 
States  Treasury  Credit  Monetary  System, 
and  grant  the  United  States  Treasury,  when 
authorized  by  the  United  States  Monetary 
Commission,  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  to 
create  all  money  and  establish  the  value 
thereof:  and 
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"Be  it  furtber  reaolved.  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  forward  coptaa  of  thia  resolution  to 
the  ProBklent  of  the  United  SUtea  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
RepreaentaUTea.  and  to  each  member  of  the 
North  Dakota  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-KM.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legialature  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Tnnaportatkm. 

"AsaaoLT  Jonr  RnoLunoH  No.  10 
"Whereas.  The  motor  carrier  industry 
lacks  adequate  repreamtation  In  the  United 
States  Department  of  Transportation  be- 
cause there  is  no  separate,  central  adminis- 
tration for  motor  carriers  such  as  those 
which  exist  for  the  aviation,  maritime  and 
railroad  industries:  and 

"Whereas,  Of  all  modes  of  transporting 
freight,  the  motor  carrier  industry  is  the 
largest,  carrying  the  most  freight,  traveling 
the  most  miles,  employing  over  7.000,000 
people,  and  affecting  the  daily  lives  of  all 
AaMileans;  and 

"Whereas.  Each  year,  the  motor  carrier 
industry  transports  freight  which  Is  worth 
mote  than  $200,000,000,000.  representing  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product  and  three-quarters  of  the  nation's 
total  annual  expenditures  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  freight:  and 

"Whoeas.  The  motor  carrier  industry  in- 
cludes S,000,000  medium  and  heavy-duty 
trucks  which  hauled  3,000.000,000  tons  of 
freight  in  1986  and  travled  138.000.000.000 
miles:  and 

"Whereas,  The  motor  carrier  industry 
plays  a  vital  role  in  the  nation's  economy  by 
providing  service  to  every  community  and 
rural  area  in  the  nation,  and  contributes  sig- 
nificantly to  the  health,  safety  and  well- 
betaig  of  the  citizens  of  this  country:  and 

"Whereas,  The  creation  of  a  motor  carrier 
administration  within  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Transportation  would  improve 
the  industry's  record  of  safety  by  coordinat- 
ing safety  regulations  and  providing  assist- 
ance in  research  and  development;  and 

"Whereas.  The  creation  of  a  motor  carrier 
administration  would  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  fed- 
eral policy  of  transportation:  and 

"Whereas.  Without  a  motor  carrier  ad- 
ministration, members  of  Congress  and  ad- 
ministrative agencies  do  not  have  an  ade- 
quate source  of  information  on  which  to 
base  sound  legislative  and  regiilatory  deci- 
skKwand 

"Whereas.  It  is  in  the  liest  interests  of 
motor  carriers  and  monbers  of  the  public  to 
establish  a  federal  program  coordinating 
motor  carriers  within  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Transportation  by  consolidat- 
ing the  various  existing  federal  agencies 
which  regulate  the  trucking  industry  into  a 
motor  carrier  administration  to  provide  in- 
creased efficiency  at  a  low  cost:  and 

"Whereas,  Legialati<m  was  introduced  in 
the  90th  Congress  to  establish  a  motor  car- 
rier administration  within  the  United  States 
Department  of  Transportation  and  similar 
legialatlan  Is  expected  to  be  introduced  in 
the  100th  Ctmgress:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada.  Jointly.  That  the 
Nevada  Legislature  urges  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Tnmapottatlon  to  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  a  motor  carrier 
administration:  and  lie  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  urged  to  enact  legislation 
establishing  a  motor  carrier  administration 


witl^n  Ui'  United  States  Department  of 
Traitoortation:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  Chief 
Clerf  of  the  Assembly  to  the  Vice  President 
of  vie  United  States  as  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repaesentatives,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Unit^  States  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion tand  to  each  member  of  the  Nevada 
Congressional  Delegation:  and  be  it  further 

"Rfesolved.  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effeciive  upon  passage  and  approval." 

PGfe4-105.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana: to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works: 

"llousB  CONcmutENT  Resolotioh  No.  22 

"Whereas.  Lake  Michigan  is  at  a  record 
high  and  continues  to  rise;  and 

"^A&iereas.  the  forty  two  miles  of  Lake 
Miclitgan  shoreline  are  of  great  importance 
to  tile  people  of  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly! in  northern  Indiana  and  Illinois:  and 

"V^ereas.  the  high  waters  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan have  already  caused  millions  of  dollars 
of  damage  by  eroding  the  shoreline,  and  if 
apprbpriate  action  is  not  taken  soon,  will 
contfiue  its  destruction;  and 

"Vniereas.  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
are  ttidangering  the  economic  development, 
the  {infrastructure  and  the  environment 
alon^  the  Indiana  Lake  Michigan  shoreline; 
and 

"Whereas,  erosion  is  destroying  homes, 
business  and  industrial  structures,  recre- 
ational property,  roads  and  other  construc- 
tions Therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Stata  of  Indiana,  the  Senate  concurring: 

"SfcnoN  1.  That  we  urge  Congress  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  stop  the  erosion  of  the 
Lake  Michigan  shoreline  of  Indiana. 

"StcnoH  2.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sfnt  to  the  presidinK  officers  and  to  the 
majdrity  and  minority  leaders  of  both 
hou^  of  Congress  and  to  each  member  of 
Contress  representing  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana.! 

JM-106.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico: 
to  me  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Pubic  Worlcs: 

"Senate  Jourr  Memorial  17 
Whereas,  the' domestic  production  ot  oil 
and  gas  has  fallen  to  historic  lows  and  this 
declkie  will  be  increased  unless  oil  and  gas 
expnration  is  encouraged  and  assisted:  and 

"Whereas,  under  existing  law,  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  production  wastes  are  cur- 
rently exempt  from  classification  as  hazard- 
ous under  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  and  their  disposal  is  conduct- 
ed Safely  and  successfully  in  accordance 
witl|  state  regulations;  and 

"Whereas,  millions  of  dollars  would  be 
wasted  if  the  State  was  required  to  dispose 
of  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  production 
wastes  under  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  with  no  appreciable  bene- 
fit tp  the  environment; 

"Mow.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  leg- 
islal  ure  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
Fed  (ral  E^nviroiunental  Protection  Agency  is 
resfiectfuUy  requested  and  urged  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  state  regulation  of  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion and  production  wastes  be  exempt  from 
Federal  preemption  and  that  the  individual 
states  be  allowed  to  continue  to  regulate  the 
disilosal  of  such  wastes:  and 
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"Be  it  ffrther  reaolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  St4tes  House  of  Representatives  and 
each  Member  of  the  New  Mexico  Congres- 
sional Delegation." 

POM-lin.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Ci^uncil  of  the  Episcopal  Church  re- 
lating to  refugee  and  immigration  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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INTRdDUCnON  OP  BILI^S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  secQnd  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, an<^  referred  as  indicated: 

By  I|Ir.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
M^Clure): 
S.  10964  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Co^iservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  to  permit  the  use  of  park  en- 
trance, admission,  and  recreation  use  fees 
for  the  Operation  of  the  National  Park 
System,  atid  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee onjEnergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

R9DMAM): 

S.  1097.1  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  sarallel  imports  under  section  526 
of  the  TaHff  Act  of  1930;  to  the  Committee 
onFinanq 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senkte  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referredkor  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  iMr.   INOUYE   (for   himself.   Mr. 

MirsuNAGA,  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  BOREN,  Mr.  Braouet,  Mr.  Bump- 

ER$,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 

DASCHLE.      Mr.      DeConcini,      Mr. 

DixoH.   Mr.   Ford.   Mr.   Gore.   Mr. 

HgrLiN,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Kerry. 

M^'.     LAtTTENBCRG,     Mr.     Levtn,     Mr. 
MkLCHER,  Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  NUNN, 

Mt'.  Pell,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Riecle.  Mr. 

ROCKEFELLER,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Sten- 

Nip,  Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 

DiNPORTH,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Domenici, 

ItCt.   Durenberger,   Mr.   Evans.   Mr. 

CfRN,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Karnes.  Mrs. 
SSEBATTM.  Mr.  Kasteh.  Mr. 
?AIN,    Mr.    McClure,    Mr.    Mur- 

KdwsKi,    Mr.    NicKLES,    Mr.    Pack- 

wpoD,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Stapporo. 

M^.     Stevens,     Mr.     Wallop.     Mr. 

WkicKER,  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  Res.  I  193.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  'the  Senate  that  the  period  com- 
mencing Ion  May  23,  1987,  and  ending  on 
May  30.  <  1987,  is  recognized  as  "Hokule'a 
Week";  t^  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


"1 


STA' 
BILLS 


ON  INTRODUCED 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


Bsl  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself 

ftnd  Mr.  McClttrx): 

S.  1096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land 

and  Waiter  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 

1965,  aslamended,  to  permit  the  use  of 

park  entrance,  admission,  and  recrea- 


tion use  fees  for  the  operation  of  the 
National  Park  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy,  and  NatiU'al  Resources. 

LAWD  AND  WATBR  CONSERVATION  PUMD  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  is  simi- 
lar to  one  which  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  and  passed  the 
Senate  by  unanimous  consent  in  the 
99th  Congress.  The  bill  is  similar  to  S. 
2204,  as  reported,  and  passed  in  the 
Senate  during  the  99th  Congress  by 
the  Committee  on  Ehiergy  and  Natural 
Resources.  It  would  authorize  new  fees 
and  increases  in  existing  fees  for  ad- 
mission into  units  of  the  National 
Park  System.  Funds  collected  from  en- 
trance fees  along  with  recreation  user 
fees  are  made  available  in  specific 
ways  without  further  appropriation  to 
the  National  Park  Service  for  certain 
park  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  section  4(a)  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  authorizes  the  assessment 
of  entrance  fees  at  federally  owned, 
operated,  and  maintained  recreational 
areas.  An  entrance  fee  is  a  charge  for 
entering  designated  national  parks, 
monuments,  recreational  areas,  sea- 
shores, historic  and  memorial  parks, 
and  sites  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  or  recreational  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service.  En- 
trance fees  may  be  assessed  on  a 
single-visit  basis  or  an  annual  basis 
through  the  purchase  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  Passport.  The  law  limits  the 
Park  Service's  ability  to  charge  en- 
trance fees  at  "designated  units" 
within  its  system.  Under  Park  Service 
regulations,  a  site  can  be  classified  as  a 
designated  unit  if:  First,  the  area  is  a 
unit  of  the  National  Park  System; 
se<x>nd,  the  area  is  administered  pri- 
marily for  scenic,  scientific,  historical. 
cultural,  or  recreational  purposes; 
third,  the  area  has  recreational  facili- 
ties or  services  provided  at  Federal  ex- 
pense; and  recreational  facilities  or 
services  provided  at  Federal  expense; 
and  fourth,  the  nature  of  the  area  is 
such  that  entrance  fee  collection  is  ad- 
ministratively and  economically  prac- 
tical. 

In  October  1979.  Public  Law  96-87 
was  enacted  which  froze  all  entrance 
fees  at  the  January  1,  1979,  level. 
Since  fees  had  not  been  increased  in 
most  parks  since  1972,  fees  were  affec- 
tively frozen  at  levels  originally  estab- 
lished in  1972.  These  levels  totaled  no 
more  than  $1.50  for  a  walk-in  type  en- 
trance to  no  more  than  $3  for  a  vehic- 
ular entrance  fee.  The  charge  for  a 
Golden  Eagle  Passport  is  established 
by  law  at  $10.  Golden  Age  Passports 
and  so-called  Golden  Access  Passports 
continue  to  be  issued  without  a  fee.  As 
of  March  1986,  the  National  Park 
Service  charged  entrance  fees  at  59  of 
its  337  units. 


This  bill  repeals  the  freeze  on  en- 
trance fees  for  units  of  the  National 
Park  System,  permitting  fees  to  be  set 
administratively  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  in  section  4  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965, 
The  bill  caps  entrance  fees  at  $3  for 
walk-in  type  units  and  $5  for  most  ve- 
hicular access  parks,  and  $10  per  vehi- 
cle at  major  parks. 

The  bill  increases  the  charge  for  a 
Golden  Age  Passport  from  a  fee  of  $10 
per  year  to  $25.  An  annual  admission 
permit  fee  of  $15  for  specific  park 
areas  would  be  made  available  for 
those  who  visit  only  one  or  two  parks 
in  their  inunediate  vicinity.  The 
Golden  Age  Passport,  now  issued  free 
of  charge,  would  cost  a  one-time  fee  of 
$10.  The  legislation  exempts  urban 
recreation  areas  to  which  access  is 
publicly  available  at  multiple  locations 
from  being  designated  as  entrance  fee 
units. 

With  only  a  few  exceptions,  en- 
trance and  recreational  user  fees  now 
collected  at  National  Park  System 
units  are  deposited  into  general  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury.  The  bill  makes 
available,  without  further  appropria- 
tion, all  entrance  and  user  fees  collect- 
ed by  the  National  Park  Service  for 
certain  specified  purposes  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  use  of  volim- 
teers  to  <»llect  entry  and  user  fees  and 
authorizes  the  collecting  agency  to 
pay  any  surety  bond.  The  legislation 
also  repeals  a  1979  provision  which 
prohibits  the  Secretary  from  charging 
for  transportation  systems  at  Denali 
National  Park,  AK,  and  prohibits  the 
Secretary  from  charging  an  entrance 
fee  at  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  Memorial 
and  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  fee 
system  is  authorized  for  one  visitor- 
year  by  the  provisions  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  738,  Public  Law  99-591,  the 
fiscal  year  1987  continuing  resolution. 
A  limit  of  $5  per  vehicle  was  estab- 
lished for  a  single  visit  entrance  fee  to 
a  unit  of  the  National  Park  System. 
All  revenues  from  entrance  and  user 
fee  receipts  go  to  the  general  fimd  of 
the  Treasury  and  a  direct  appropria- 
tion of  $15  million  was  given  to  the 
National  Park  Service  as  an  advance 
distribution  of  fees  to  be  collected. 
The  $15  million  figure  does  not  repre- 
sent an  estimate  of  fiscal  year  1987  fee 
collection.  The  $15  million  was  given 
up  front  to  the  National  Park  Service 
in  a  50-50  formula  distribution  to  col- 
lecting parks  and  on  the  \Msis  of  park 
operating  budgets.  Other  appropria- 
tions in  other  accounts  supplemented 
the  National  Park  Service  budget  re- 
quest to  the  tune  of  about  $50  million. 
This  figure  approximates  the  addition- 
al revenue  that  entrance  and  recre- 
ational user  fees  bring  in. 

Mr.  President,  my  preference  is  to 
assess  and  collect  in  one  fiscal  year 


and  disburse  those  funds  collected  in  a 
formula  in  the  next  fiscal  year  with- 
out further  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horue  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  assembled.  That  Sub- 
section 12(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  18.  1970. 
as  amended  (16  U£.C.  la-7(b)).  relating  to 
the  preparation  of  general  management 
plans  for  units  of  the  {National  Park  System. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(b)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(bKl)"  and  inserting  the 
following  new  paragraphs  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"(2)  As  a  component  of  each  general  man- 
agement plan,  a  resources  management  plan 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  The  resources  manage- 
ment plan  shall  identify  the  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  the  unit  and  set  forth 
methods  and  actions  by  which  such  re- 
sources shall  be  preserved,  protected,  and 
managed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  appli- 
cable  to  such  unit.  Resources  management 
plans  and  actions  in  support  thereof  shall 
be  developed  and  conducted  in  accordance 
with  appropriate  scientific  information  ap- 
plicable to  the  resources  of  the  unit  and 
their  use  by  visitors.  The  Director  shall 
assure  that  unit  managers  are  appropriately 
trained  and  have  access  to  needed  informa- 
tion and  research  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting resources  management  plans. 

"(3)  Prom  funds  available  for  operation  of 
the  National  Park  System,  the  sum  of 
$2,000,000  annually  shall  be  available  to  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  for 
matching  grants  to  educational  institutions, 
public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations, 
or  persons  for  the  conduct  of  research,  mon- 
itoring, and  study  of  natural  and  cultural 
resources  within  the  National  Park  System 
and  for  the  development  of  appropriate 
methods  of  management  and  interpretation 
of  such  resources.  Such  grants  shall  be 
matched  by  an  equal  amount  of  funds  from 
the  grantee  or  by  services  equal  in  value,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Director,  to  the  funds 
granted.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  4601-6a(a)).  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$10"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25" 
in  the  first  sentence. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(IKA)"  and  adding  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  For  admission  into  a  specific  desig- 
nated unit  of  the  National  Park  System,  or 
into  several  specific  units  located  in  a  par- 
ticular geographic  area,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  is  authorized  to  make 
available  an  annual  admission  permit  for  a 
reasonable  fee  but  not  to  exceed  $15  for  any 
such  permit  regardless  as  to  whether  it  is 
for  admission  to  one  or  more  units.  The 
permit  shall  convey  the  privileges  of.  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as,  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport, 
except  that  it  shall  be  valid  only  for  admis- 
sion into  the  specific  unit  or  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  indicated  at  the  time  of 
purchase.". 
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(3)  FBrMraph  (2)  U  amended  by  adding 
tbe  foUowInc  aentences  at  the  end  thereof: 
"No  fee  for  a  single  visit  may  exceed  $3  for  a 
slntfe  vlalt  permit  as  defined  in  section 
71.7(bX3>  of  Utle  36  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Reculsttoos  or  $5  for  a  single  visit  permit  as 
defined  In  section  71.7(bKl)  of  title  3«  of 
tbe  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph  any  reference  to 
section  71.7<bXl)  or  71.7(b)(2)  of  title  36  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  those  regula- 
tions which  were  in  effect  on  September  1 
1M6.  In  the  case  of  the  following  parks,  the 
fee  for  a  single  visit  permit  applicable  to 
thoK  persons  entering  by  private,  noncom- 
merlcal  vehicle  (the  permittee  and  all  per- 
sons accompanying  him  in  single  vehicle) 
shall  be  no  more  than  $10  per  vehicle  and 
tbe  fee  for  a  single  visit  permit  applicable  to 
persons  entering  by  any  means  other  than  a 
private,  noncommerical  vehicle  shall  be  no 
more  than  $S  per  person:  Big  Bend.  Ever- 
gladea,  Olader,  Grand  Canyon,  Grand 
Teton.  Mesa  Verde.  Mount  Ranler,  Rocky 
Mountain,  Yellowstone,  and  Tosemlte  Na- 
tional Parks.  In  the  case  of  Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Teton,  a  single  visit  fee  collected  at 
one  unit  shall  also  admit  the  vehicle  or 
person  who  paid  such  fee  for  a  single  visit  to 
the  other  unit.". 

(4)  Paragraph  (4)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Without  charge"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  a  fee  of  $10"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence, and  by  striking  out  "other"  In  the 
third  sentence. 

(5)  Paragraph  (3)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  no  admission  fee  may  be  charged 
at  any  unit  of  the  National  Park  System 
which  provides  significant  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities  in  an  urban  environment 
and  to  which  access  is  publicly  available  at 
multiple  locations.". 

(6)  By  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph (6): 

'(6KA)  No  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  list  of  units  of  the  National  Park 
System  and  the  entrance  fee  proposed  to  be 
charged  at  each  unit  (hereinafter  in  this 
paragraph  referred  to  as  the  list). 

"(B)  Following  submittal  of  the  list  to  the 
respective  Committees,  any  proposed 
changes  to  the  list,  including  the  addition  or 
deletion  of  park  units  or  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  fee  levels  at  park  units  shall  not 
take  effect  until  60  days  after  the  proposed 
change  has  been  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tees.". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  4601-«a).  is  further  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Subsection  <e)  Is  amended  by  adding 
tbe  following  after  the  final  period:  "When 
authorised  by  the  head  of  the  collecting 
agency,  volunteers  may  sell  permits  and  col- 
lect fees  authorized  or  established  pursuant 
to  this  section,  and  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  available  to  the  collecting  agency 
shall  be  available  to  cover  the  cost  of  any 
surety  bond  as  may  be  required  of  any  such 
volunteer  in  performing  such  authorized 
services  under  this  subsection.". 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


'(I)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency, 
undtr  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  may  contract,  with  any 
public  or  private  entity  to  provide  visitor 
reservation  services.  Any  such  contract  may 
provide  that  the  contractor  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  deduct  a  commission  to  be  fixed  by 
the  ktgency  head  from  the  amount  charged 
the  bublic  for  providing  such  services  and  to 
remit  the  net  proceeds  therefrom  to  the 
conlHkcting  agency.". 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections  at 
♦he  (nd  thereof: 

All  receipts  from  fees  collected  pursu- 
this  section  by  any  Federal  agency 
ly  any  public  or  private  entity  under 
:t  with  a  Federal  agency)  shall  be 
covered  into  a  special  account  for  that 
agency  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  fees  collected  by  the  United 
SUtes  Fish  and  Wildlife  Services.  Notwitb- 
stanfling  any  other  provision  of  law. 
amounts  covered  into  such  special  account 
for  each  such  agency  during  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  or  expendi- 
turei  by  the  agency  after  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year,  to  be  used  for  resource  protec- 
tion, research,  interpretation  and  malnte- 
nante  activities  related  to  resource  protec- 
tlonjat  facilities  managed  by  that  agency  at 
whioh  outdoor  recreation  is  available.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  in  the 
easel  of  fees  collected  by  the  National  Park 
Senkoe  (or  by  any  public  or  private  entity 
undir  contract  with  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice).! Amounts  covered  into  the  special  ac- 
count for  the  National  Park  Service  during 
eacH  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  among 
parV  system  units  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (j)  in  the  first  fiscal  year  after  the 
yeaij  in  which  such  funds  are  covered  into 
the  :si>ecial  account.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  law,  such  amounts  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  or  expenditure  by 
the  pirector  of  the  National  Park  Service  to 
be  u^d  in  such  first  fiscal  year  as  follows: 

"  'Id  In  the  case  of  receipts  from  fees  col- 
lect^ for  admission  to  units  of  the  national 
park  system:  for  resource  protection,  re- 
search, and  interpretation  at  units  of  the 
national  park  system. 

"  '(2)  In  the  case  of  receipts  from  user  fees 
collected  for  units  of  the  national  park 
syst^:  for  resource  protection,  research,  in- 
terpretation, and  maintenance  activities  re- 
late^  to  resource  protection  at  units  of  the 
national  park  system. 

"'fj)(l)  Half  of  the  fimds  made  available 
to  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
under  subsection  (i)  in  each  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allocated  among  units  of  the  national 
park  system  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2)  tf  this  subsection  and  half  shall  be  allo- 
cated in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of 
this,  subsection.  Amounts  allocated  to  a  unit 
for  iny  fiscal  year  and  not  expended  in  that 
flbcii  year  shall  remain  avaUable  for  ex- 
penditure at  that  unit  until  expended. 

"  '12)  The  amount  allocated  to  each  unit 
under  this  paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year 
shaO  be  a  fraction  of  the  total  allocation  to 
all  Units  under  this  paragraph.  The  fraction 
for  each  unit  shall  be  determined  by  divid- 
ing ,  the  operating  expenses  at  that  unit 
ig  the  prior  fiscal  year  by  the  total  op- 
\g  expenses  at  all  units  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

3)  The  amount  allocated  to  each  unit 
un<^r  this  paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  a  fraction  of  the  total  allocation  to 
all  anits  under  this  paragraph.  The  fraction 
for  pach  unit  shall  be  determined  by  divid- 
ing the  user  fees  and  admission  fees  collect- 
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ed  under  this  section  at  that  unit  during  the 
prior  fiscal  year  by  the  total  of  user  fees 
and  admkslon  fees  collected  under  this  sec- 
tion at  att  units  during  the  prior  fiscal  year. 

"  "(k)  When  authorized  by  the  head  of  the 
collecting  agency,  volunteers  at  designated 
areas  may  sell  permits,  and  collect  fees,  au- 
thorized ftr  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. The|  head  of  such  agency  shall  insure 
that  such  volunteers  have  adequate  training 
regarding  (1)  the  sale  of  permits  and  the 
coUectioii  of  fees,  (2)  the  purposes  and  re- 
sources cjf  the  areas  in  which  they  are  as- 
signed, and  (3)  the  provision  of  assistance 
and  infoitnation  to  visitors  to  the  designat- 
ed areasi  The  Secretary  shall  require  a 
surety  bohd  for  any  such  volunteer  perform- 
ing services  under  this  subsection.  Funds 
available  j  to  the  collecting  agency  may  be 
used  to  oover  the  cost  of  any  such  surety 
bond.  Tqe  head  of  the  collecting  agency 
may  enter  into  arrangements  with  qualified 
public  orjprivate  entities  pursuant  to  which 
such  enUties  may  sell  (without  cost  to  the 
United  States)  annual  admission  permits 
(including  Golden  E^agle  Passports)  at  any 
appropriate  location.  Such  arrangements 
shall  reqvlre  each  such  entity  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  the  full  amount  to  be 
received  ^rom  the  sale  of  such  permits  at  <m- 
before  the  agency  delivers  the  permits  to 
such  entiiy  for  sale. 

"  '(1)  (1)  Where  the  National  Park  Service 
provides  transportation  to  view  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  afiy  national  park,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  may  impose  a 
charge  for  such  services  in  lieu  of  an  admis- 
sion fee  nnder  this  section.  The  amount  of 
any  fee  Imposed  under  this  paragraph  shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  of  the  ad- 
mission fee  which  could  otherwise  be  im- 
posed un^er  subsection  (a). 

"  '(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  half  of  the  charges  imposed  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  retained  by  the  na- 
tional park  at  which  the  service  was  provid- 
ed. The  i^mainder  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
special  a(icount  referred  to  in  subsection  (I) 
In  the  same  maimer  as  receipts  from  fees 
collected  pursuant  to  this  section.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  (he  amount  retained  shall  be  ex- 
pended ohly  for  maintenance  of  transporta- 
tion systems  at  the  park  where  the  charge 
was  impoeed.  The  remaining  fifty  t)ercent  of 
the  retaiaed  amount  shall  be  expended  only 
for  acttv^ies  related  to  resource  protection 
at  such  ptirk.'. ". 

(c)  Section  402  of  the  Act  of  October  12, 
1979  (93  $Ut.  664).  is  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not 
charge  aity  entrance  or  admission  fee  at  the 
U.S.S.  Arizona  Memorial  In  the  State  of 
Hawaii  ahd  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National 
Monument  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

(e)  Tittt  I  of  Public  Law  96-514  is  amend- 
ed by  stdking  out  the  foUowing:  "Notwith- 
standing jthe  provision  of  Public  Law  90-401, 
revenues  from  recreation  fee  collections  by 
Federal  agencies  shall  hereafter  be  paid  Into 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  to 
be  available  for  appropriation  for  any  or  all 
purposes  authorized  by  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
without  regard  to  the  source  of  the  reve- 
nues.".* I 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
cosponsoring  a  bill  today,  which  will 
be  offe|-ed  as  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  ( >f  a  substitute  to  H.R.  1320,  an 
act  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Consen  ation  Fund  Act  of  1965  and  for 


other  purposes,  more  popularly  known 
as  the  park  fee  bllL 

The  bill  which  I  am  cosponsoring 
today  is  similar  to  the  one  which  was 
reported  imanimously  by  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee in  the  99th  Congress  with  some 
important  m(xiifications.  These  modi- 
fications are  as  follows. 

The  fee  structure  is  basically  the 
same  as  established  by  Congress  in 
Public  Law  99-591  with  the  exception 
of  the  10  major  parks  at  which  the  ve- 
hicular entrance  fee  is  set  at  $10  and 
individual  entrance  fee  is  set  at  $5. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  also  adopted 
the  provisions  of  the  House-passed  act 
that  provide  for  the  return  and  use  of 
entrance  and  recreational  user  fees  to 
the  land  managing  agencies  in  a  very 
equitable  way  that: 

First,  measures  the  need  of  the  na- 
tional park  unit; 

Second.  provi(ies  an  incentive  to  (m>1- 
lect; 

Third,  supplements  the  budget  in  a 
tight  budget  time; 

Fourth,  distributes  the  fund  to  units 
of  the  national  park  system  that  have 
the  greatest  use  and  financial  need 
and  have  the  potential  for  the  highest 
revenues;  and 

Fifth,  provides  the  Forest  Service. 
Corps  of  EMgineers,  and  TVA  with  the 
return  of  the  recreational  user  fees 
from  campgrounds,  boat  docks,  et 
cetera  to  supplement  their  budgets.  It 
does  not  expand  or  provide  authority 
to  charge  entrance  fees  on  lands  ad- 
ministered by  these  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  retained  pro- 
visions prohibiting  entrance  fees  at 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monu- 
ment and  the  n.S.S.  Arizona  National 
Monument.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
amine this  bill  as  we  review  the  fee 
structures  in  an  equitable  way.* 


By   Mr.   CHAFEE   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Rttdhan): 
S.  1097.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation  of   parallel    imports   under 
section  526  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ntlCE  COMPETITIVE  PRODUCTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
can consumers  save  billions  of  dollars 
a  year  due  to  the  availability  of  paral- 
lel Imports,  or  "gray  market"  mer- 
chandise. These  products  are  threat- 
ened by  a  recent  court  decision.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is 
vitally  needed  in  order  to  maintain 
consumer  access  to  this  merchandise, 
by  clarifying  the  law  with  respect  to 
imports  of  trademarked  goods.  Joining 
me  as  a  (K>sponsor  of  this  measure  is 
Senator  Rudmam. 

Parallel  imports  are  genuine,  trade- 
marked  articles  manufactured  abroad 
and  purchased  by  independent  Ameri- 
can Importers.  These  include  such 
trademarked  goods  as  Japanese  cam- 
eras. Swiss  and  Japanese  watches,  fine 
foreign  peilumes,  tires,  crystal,  elec- 


tronic goods,  and  computo-  chips  (semi- 
conductors) which  are  sold  to  U.S.  con- 
sumers at  discounts  of  25  to  40  precent 
less  than  identical  products  sold  by 
foreign  distributors.  The  products  are 
majiufactured  in  the  same  plants,  but 
imported  and  sold  through  different 
chaimels  at  vastly  different  prices. 

There  are  two  routes  by  which  genu- 
ine trademarked  goods  are  brought  to 
U.S.  consumers;  through  a  U.S.  au- 
thorized distributor,  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
or  through  independent  U.S.  import- 
ers who  purchase  the  goods  from  for- 
eign authorized  distributors.  Other 
than  price,  the  products  are  identical. 

For  many  decades,  some  overseas 
manufacturers  have  been  setting  up 
subsidiary  companies  in  the  United 
States,  which  they  own  and  direct. 
The  foreign  firms  designate  their 
American  subsidiaries  as  the  executive 
Importers  and  distributors  of  their 
trademarked  perfimies.  watches,  cam- 
eras, and  other  such  products  in  this 
country. 

The  foreign  firms  see  the  United 
States  as  a  lucrative  market,  where 
they  can  demand— and  get— higher 
prices  for  their  goods  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  They  set  prices  on 
the  goods  higher  here  than  they  do 
overseas,  often  by  as  much  as  30  to  40 
percent. 

For  many  years.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment regulations  have  permitted  inde 
pendent  American  importers  to  com- 
pete with  foreign-owned  importers. 
The  American  independents,  often 
small  businesses,  buy  these  popular 
products  overseas  on  the  open  market 
at  the  lower  "world"  price.  The  inde- 
pendents can  then  pay  to  ship  them 
back  to  the  United  States,  pay  U.S. 
customs  duties,  and  still  sell  them  to 
retailers  for  30  to  40  percent  less  than 
the  manufacturers'  own  distributors 
are  charging  for  the  same  products. 

This  huge  price  difference  has  led  to 
the  enormous  growth  of  "price  com- 
petitive" retail  stores  anc)  catalog/ 
showroom  businesses,  which  buy  their 
goods  from  the  independent  import- 
ers. Such  stores— from  large  chain 
stores  to  individual  mom  and  pop 
neighborhocxl  stores— sell  upward  of 
$100  billion  worth  of  goods  each  year, 
employ  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  and  also  make  an  enormous 
investment  in  the  good  will  of  trade- 
marks through  their  widespread  ad- 
vertising and  marketing  of  parallel  im- 
ports. All  in  all,  then,  they  make  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  our  econ- 
omy. Price-conscious  Americans  who 
shop  at  these  stores  may  be  saving  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 

The  difference  in  prices  is  quite  re- 
markable. Seiko  watches,  for  example, 
which  are  sold  for  $125  to  $175  by  au- 
thorized dealers,  may  be  sold  for  less 
than  $50  by  discount  retailers  who  buy 
from  independent  importers.  Similar 
savings  can  be  made  on  imported  per- 


fumes. Here  are  some  examples  of 
very  popular  brands:  1.7  ounces  of 
Chloe  toilet  water  spray— authorized 
dealer  price  $24.  parallel  import  price 
$18.  Lauren  spray  cologne— authorized 
dealer  price  for  2  ounces  is  $27.50.  but 
$19.20  on  the  gray  market. 

Until  recently  the  same  price  savings 
could  be  made  on  35  mm  camera  pur- 
chases. Here  are  a  few  examples:  Last 
year  an  Olympus  camera  which  sold 
for  $290  at  American  discount  stores 
cost  $325  when  bought  from  the  au- 
thorized distributor.  The  price  com- 
parisons for  a  Nikon  motor  drive  was 
$156  versus  $230,  a  Minolta  camera 
$150  versus  $189.  More  recently.  Japa- 
nese camera  manufacturers  have  de- 
cided to  equalize  their  world  and  U.S. 
prices,  and  parallel  Importation  of 
their  cameras  has  dried  up.  The  Japa- 
nese stopped  their  dual  pricing  system; 
that  is,  they  stopped  charging  U.S. 
consumers  more,  and  the  parallel  im- 
ports stopped.  Other  manufacturers 
could  do  the  same  if  they  wanted  to 
stop  parallel  imports. 

Most  courts  have  upheld  the  long- 
standing customs  regulations  against 
the  attacks  of  authorized  distributors. 
However,  a  recent  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Coluimbia  Circuit.  Capiat  v.  United 
States,  790  F.  2d  903.  struck  down 
these  regulations  on  the  basis  of  a 
narrow  reading  of  the  legislative  histo- 
ry behind  section  526  of  the  Tariff 
Acts  of  1922  and  1930.  The  court  ex- 
plicitly acknowledged  that  consumer 
and  other  benefits  would  be  lost,  but 
stated  that  these  arguments  should 
more  properly  be  addressed  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  Copiat  decision  is  in  conflict 
with  decisions  of  two  other  Federal 
circuit  courts  of  appeal:  the  court  of 
appeals  for  the  Federal  circuit  in  1985 
in  Vivitar  v.  United  States.  761  F.  2d 
1552,  which  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clined to  review,  and  the  second  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  1986.  in  Olympus  v. 
United  States,  792  F.  2d  315.  The 
Copiat  decision  has  been  stayed  pend- 
ing ap[>eal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  has  agreed  to  hear  the  case  in 
the  fall. 

Meanwhile,  two  more  Federal  circuit 
courts  have  ruled  on  parallel  Imports. 
In  one,  the  ninth  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals recently  upheld  parallel  importa- 
tion in  a  private  suit  against  an  inde- 
pendent importer  under  the  Lanham 
Trademark  Act.  NEC  v.  Col  ABCO,  CV 
85-1344-CBM,  Feb.  24,  1987.  In  an- 
other, the  second  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals on  April  7,  1987,  decided  a  pri- 
vate suit  against  an  independent  im- 
porter. Original  Appalachian 
Artworks,  Inc.  v.  Granada  Electronics, 
Inc.,  Docket  No.  86-7670.  And  in  De- 
cember 1986,  the  ITC  ruled  against 
parallel  importation  of  cabbage  patch 
kids  dolls  on  copyright  infringement 
grounds. 
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Working  out  the  inues  through  the 
Judicial  prooen  could  take  years  and 
leave  the  matter  highly  uncertain  in 
the  intolm.  For  example,  if  the  cus- 
toms regulations  were  ultimately 
itnM±  down,  parallel  importers,  which 
are  smaU  businesses  whose  trade  nec- 
essarily requires  Umg  lead  times,  could 
be  bankrupted  before  Congress  could 
act 

It  is  also  highly  anomalous  to  leave 
to  the  coiuls  the  question  of  what 
Congress  intended  more  than  half  a 
century  ,MO>  when  in  the  interim  par- 
allel importation  has  developed,  under 
longstanding  customs  policy  and  regu- 
lations, into  a  major  industry  provid- 
ing billions  of  dollars  in  savhigs.  and 
when  the  Congress  has  repeatedly  ac- 
knowledged with  approval  the  exist- 
ence of  the  customs  regulations  and 
the  parallel  Import  trade.  This  was 
most  recently  evidenced  by  the  Sen- 
ate's rejection  in  conference  and  the 
subsequent  resounding  defeat  on  Octo- 
ber IS.  1986.  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  297  to 
113.  of  the  Mrazek  amendment  to  the 
omnibus  appropriations  continuing 
resolution,  which  would  have  effec- 
tively barred  parallel  importation  of 
wine  and  liquor. 

As  a  result,  positive  legislation  is  ur- 
gently needed  now.  The  legislation 
which  I  introduce  today  makes  clear 
current  congressional  intent  in  favor 
of  parallel  importation  and  avoids 
leaving  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
dlv&ie  what  congressional  intent  was 
more  than  50  years  ago.  The  legisla- 
tion protects  parallel  importation  and 
consumer  savings  in  three  ways. 

First,  it  adds  to  section  526  a  new 
subsection  (F)  which  codifies  the  cur- 
rent customs  regulations  and  the  50- 
year-old  policy  allowing  parallel  im- 
portation of  genuine,  trademarked  ar- 
ticles in  the  case  where  related  parties 
own  the  trademarks  here  and  abroad. 

Second,  my  bill  settles  the  issue  the 
same  way  in  trademark  infringement 
suits,  most  of  which  have  followed  the 
customs  regulations,  by  making  clear 
that  the  Lanham  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  does  not  restrict  the  importation 
or  sale  of  foreign-made  articles  bear- 
ing a  genuine  trademark. 

Third,  the  bill  eliminates  an  end-run 
around  the  customs  trademark  regula- 
tions which  some  manufacttirers  have 
attempted  by  cop> 'Ighting  their  trade- 
n^arks,  labels,  or  packaging,  and  then 
suing  independent  importers  claiming 
copyright  infringement.  The  courts 
have  been  spUt  on  this  issue,  too,  and 
the  rrc,  as  noted  above,  has  recently 
used  this  theory  to  strike  down  paral- 
lel importation  because  of  copyrights 
on  the  design  of  cabbage  patch  luds 
dolls  and  on  the  "adoption  papers" 
padcaged  with  the  dolls.  As  in  the  case 
of  tradonark  attacks,  the  Congress 
should  settle  this  issue  once  and  for  all 
aswelL 


Parallel  markets  are  legal  in  Japan. 
Fraiice.  Germany,  and  in  every  other 
coui  try  which  is  a  major  American 
trad  ng  partner.  It  would  be  entirely 
inau  propriate  for  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
mem  to  provide  protection  to  foreign 
manufacturers  whose  own  govern- 
ments do  not  provide  comparable  pro- 
tection for  discriminatory  pricing  by 
Amorican  manufacturers. 

Finally,  contrary  to  foreign  manu- 
factlu^rs"  claims,  there  are  no  warran- 
ty or  other  consumer  "deception" 
prolfiems  with  parallel  imports.  The 
Ma9iuson-Moss  Warranty  Act  re- 
quires manufacturers  of  consiuner 
products  sold  in  the  United  States  to 
hon^r  the  written  warranties  provided 
with  their  products  unless  they  explic- 
itly (disclaim  those  warranties  in  writ- 
ing. ,  The  purchaser  of  a  parallel 
imp4rt  can  also  look  to  the  discount 
retailer  from  whom  the  product  was 
purchased  for  warranty  service,  under 
the  extensive  network  of  existing  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  municipal  consumer 
protection  laws  and  agencies,  as  well 
as  i^vate  sector  consumer  hotlines.  In 
fact,  most  discount  retailers  offer  even 
more  extensive  warranties  than  the 
manjufacturers.  Sales  of  parallel  im- 
ports would  not  continue  to  rise  year 
aftet-  year  if  consumers  were  being  de- 
ceived or  confused  by  buying  from 
price-competitive  sources.  A  recent 
staff  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mis^on,  the  principal  Federal  agency 
changed  with  consumer  protection  and 
wartanties,  underlines  that  there  are 
no  warranty  or  consiuner  deception 
problems  with  parallel  imports,  and  if, 
there  were  any,  there  is  amply  exist- 
ing Authority  to  redress  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  the  FTC  staff  report  be 
prir  ted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tl  lere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1097 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repiesentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Ametica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  tnay  be  cited  as  the  "Price  Competitive 
Products  Act  of  1987". 

S4:.  2.  Section  526  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
19301  (19  U.S.C.  1526)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  Act  of 
July  5.  1946  (60  SUt.  427:  chapter  540)  shaU 
restrict  the  importation  or  sale  of  foreign- 
made  articles  bearing  a  trademark  or  trade 
nanK  identical  with  one  owned  and  regis- 
tered by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  a 
corporation  or  association  created  or  orga- 
nized within  the  United  States  if— 

"(h)  both  the  foreign  and  the  United 
Stalies  trademark  or  trade  name  are  owned 
by  the  same  person  or  business  entity; 

"(6)  the  foreign  and  domestic  trademark 
or  trade  name  owners  are  parent  and  subsid- 
iary companies  or  are  otherwise  subject  to 
conynon  ownership  or  control;  or 

"(C)  the  articles  of  foreign  manufacture 
bear  a  recorded  trademark  or  trade  name 
applied  under  authorization  of  the  United 
States  owner. 

'(&)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
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"(A)  The  term  'common  ownership'  means 
individual  or  aggregate  ownership  of  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  business  entity. 

"(B)  Thi  term  'common  control'  means  ef- 
fective control  in  policy  and  operations  and 
is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  common 
ownershia 

"(3)  Noftwithstanding  any  provision  of 
title  17,  United  States  Code,  the  importation 
or  sale  of  any  article  that  could  otherwise 
be  legally  imported  shall  not  be  restricted 
by  reason  of  a  copyright  in  its  trademark  or 
in  the  label,  package,  design,  Instructtons 
for  use,  oi|  other  material  accompanying  the 
article." 
CoMMXicTa  OP  THX  Bttreaus  op  CoKPcrmoif. 

CONSTTIiER  PROTTCnOR  AMD  ECONOMICS  OP 
THE     FEtBRAI.     TRADE     COMMISSIOKER*      ON 

Gray    likARKKr   Pouct    Options    Facing 
Trx  Undbd  States  Customs  Service 

I.  INTRODOCnON 

Under  ^  longstanding  Customs  Service 
policy,  known  as  the  "related  parties"  ex- 
ception, products  bearing  genuine  trade- 
marlcs  may  be  imported  into  the  U.S.  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  U.S.  trademark 
holder,  provided  that  the  U.S.  trademark 
holder  is  related  to  the  foreign  trademark 
holder.  Such  imported  items  are  known  as 
gray  market  imports.  The  Customs  Service 
has  proposed  requiring  that  these  imports 
be  labeled  as  unauthorized  imports  or  that 
all  trademarks  they  bear  be  removed  (de- 
marking). 

The  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion ("FTC"  or  "Commission")  strongly  rec- 
ommends! that  the  proposal  be  rejected. 
Even  if  it  [were  established  that  gray  market 
imports  cf  uld  cause  some  sort  of  damage  in 
the  market  place,  the  Customs  Service  pro- 
posals art  not  the  appropriate  method  of 
solving  the  problem.  If,  for  example,  the 
problem  i«  considered  to  be  "free  riding"  by 
unauthorfeed  importers  on  the  promotional 
efforts  of  authorized  U.S.  distributors,  the 
dispute  is  about  contractual  obligations  of 
the  foreign  manufacturers  and  should  be  re- 
solved privately  between  the  firms  involved. 
If  the  pibblem  is  that  consumers  are  de- 
ceived aUout  the  services  associated  with 
gray  market  goods,  the  FTC  iself  has  juris- 
diction tq  act  under  Section  5  of  the  FTC 
Act. 
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II.  si 


T  OP  THE  PTC  STAPP  S  COMMENTS 


Accordihg  to  the  Customs  Service  request 
for  comnjents. '  proponents  of  changing  the 
current  policy  contend  that  these  new  trade 
restrictions  would  increase  consumer  wel- 
fare because  the  related  party  exception 
"discourages  U.S.  trademark  owners  from 
investing  in  marketing  or  servicing  of  trade- 
marked  products  by  permitting  others  to 
'free  ride'  on  these  investments."  Propo- 
nents of!  the  proposed  regulations  aJso 
"argue  tHat  the  influx  of  gray  market  goods 
may  deceive  or  confuse  consumers  about  the 
source  of  the  trademarked  products  and 
therefore  about  the  quality  or  availability 
of  warrarjties  on  those  products." 

The  FTC  staff  recommends  against  adopt- 
ing eithe^  of  the  proposed  restrictions  for 
two  reasais. 

First,  (here  are  alternative  private  and 
public  relnedies  for  potential  free  rider  or 
deception  problems,  if  they  exist.  Even  if 
international  free  rider  problems  do  exist, 
firms  can  deal  with  them  privately,  just  as 
they  do  domestically,  where  the  government 
does  not  J  intervene  to  stop  free  rider  prob- 
lems of  this  sort.  If  gray  market  imports 


FootnoU  B  at  end  of  article. 


poae  consumer  deception  problems,  these 
problems  already  fall  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Conunission  under  Section  5  of  the 
FTC  Act.*  The  Customs  Service  proposals 
are  a  far  more  intrusive  solution  than  are 
more  carefully  targeted  remedies  aimed  at 
particular  consumer  deception  problems. 

Second,  there  are  several  equsdly  plausible 
theories  for  gray  market  Imports.  In  additon 
to  the  free  rider  and  consumer  deception 
theories,  there  are  other  theories  that  imply 
that  gray  market  imports  involve  significant 
consumer  benefits.  The  available  data  on 
gray  market  imports  are  much  too  sketchy 
and  anecdotal  to  determine  reliably  which 
theory  or  theories  are  valid.  Without  such 
Information,  there  is  insufficient  reason  to 
consider  adopting  government  trade  restric- 
tions on  gray  market  goods.  Blanket  govern- 
ment restrictions  on  gray  market  imports, 
such  as  those  proposed  by  the  Customs 
Service,  are  inappropriate  where  so  many 
private  remedies  are  available,  where  con- 
flicting explanatory  theories  abound,  and 
where  there  are  such  great  uncertainties 
about  the  reliability  of  the  empirical  evi- 
dence about  potential  costs  and  benefits  to 
consumers. 

These  conclusions  are  discussed  below. 
The  free  rider  and  consumer  deception  hy- 
potheses are  treated  in  Section  III,  parts  A 
and  B.  Alternative  explanations  are  dis- 
cussed in  Section  IV.  Available  empirical 
data  are  analyzed  in  Section  V.  A  summary 
of  our  conclusions  is  presented  in  Section 
VI. 

UI.  THE  PREE  RIDER  AND  CONSUMER  DECEPTION 
EXPLANATIONS 
A.  Free  rider 
While  there  are  potential  free  rider  prob- 
lems at  both  the  domestic  and  international 
levels  in  product  distribution,  they  can  best 
be  addressed  through  private  contractual 
agreements  between  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors. Because  distributors  benefit  from 
promotional  activities  and  services  provided 
by  other  distributors  even  if  they  do  not 
contribute  to  them,  manufacturers  often 
seek  to  develop  vertical  restraints,  on  dis- 
tributors including  exclusive  territories. 
Without  such  restraints,  distributors  may 
lack  sufficient  incentives  to  provide  high- 
quality  services  and  promotional  programs 
and  to  build  a  brand's  reputation.  Because  a 
brand's  reputation  Is  an  important  aid  to 
consvuner  choice.  Inadequate  investment  in 
reputations  will  injure  consumers.  In  addi- 
tion, inability  to  establish  a  reputation  may 
undermine  incentives  to  produce  high  qual- 
ity goods.  Free  rider  problems  may  also 
occur  if  the  identity  of  the  distributor  acts 
as  a  signal  of  product  quality  when  consum- 
ers cannot  reaidily  ascertain  quality  in  other 
ways.' 

Because  manufacturers  can  be  expected  to 
recognize  [Kttential  free  rider  problems  and 
because  they  are  free  to  contract  with  dis- 
tributors, most  free  rider  problems  could  be 
addressed  by  the  manufacturers'  own  pri- 
vate initiatives.*  This  applies  to  gray  market 
imports  as  well  as  to  domestic  transship- 
ments.* Consequently  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  that  gray  market  imports  stem  large- 
ly from  free  rider  problems.  Of  course,  there 
might  be  unexpected  circumstances  that 
result  In  loopholes  in  private  enforcement 
efforts,  but  these  should  disappear  as  new 
private  methods  of  addressing  these  loop- 
holes are  developed. 

Even  if  free  riding  might  persist  despite 
private  enforcement  efforts,  it  does  not 
automatically  follow  that  government 
should  step  in  and  enforce  these  private 
contracts  as  the  Customs  Service  proposals 


would  do.  In  general,  private  contractual  re- 
lationships that  benefit  the  contractual  par- 
ties should  be  enforced  through  private  ef- 
forts. In  addition,  the  benefits  of  solving 
any  residual  free  rider  problems  through 
government  action  has  to  be  weighed 
against  the  costs  of  the  government  inter- 
vention. 

B.  Consumer  deception 

If  authorized  imports  and  gray  market 
goods  were  identical,  then  it  seems  unlikely 
that  any  risk  of  consumer  deception  would 
exist.  Similarly,  if  differences  between  gray 
market  and  authorized  imports  are  obvious, 
well  known,  or  easily  discoverable,  little  risk 
of  deception  exists.  A  risk  of  consumer  de- 
ception may  arise,  however,  if  consumers 
are  not  aware  of  material  differences  be- 
tween gray  market  goods  and  authorized  im- 
ports. Such  differences  could  conceivably 
arise  from  differences  in  services  provided 
with  the  product,  other  products  included  in 
the  transaction,  or  the  principal  product 
itself.'  However,  the  FTC  already  has  au- 
thority to  deal  with  consumer  deception 
problems,  including  deception  problems  in- 
volving gray  market  imports,  and  to  date 
has  not  determined  that  there  is  any  need 
to  take  action  in  this  area. 

Consumer  confusion  about  the  actual 
characteristics  of  gray  market  goods  could 
potentially  cause  both  immediate  and 
longer  term  injury  to  consumers.  Immediate 
injury  would  result  if  consumers  pay  for  a 
characteristic  that  is  not  actually  included 
in  the  product.  Longer  term  injury  would 
occur  if  consumers  dissatisfied  with  gray 
market  goods  could  not  differentiate  higher 
quality  authorized  imports.  In  such  circum- 
stances, consumers  eventually  might  be  will- 
ing to  pay  a  price  premium  sufficient  to 
cover  incremental  costs  associated  with  pro- 
ducing or  distributing  the  higher  quality  au- 
thorized import,  and  the  higher  quality 
product  might  disappear  from  the  market. 

As  noted  in  the  appendix.  Commission 
staff  investigations  of  consumer  deception 
in  connection  with  gray  market  goods  have 
not  produced  evidence  of  substantial  sys- 
tematic deception  to  date. 

C.  Relabeling  and  demarking  remedies 

Neither  the  relabeling  proposal  nor  the 
demarking  proposal  is  consistent  with  both 
the  fee  rider  and  consumer  deception  theo- 
ries for  gray  market  imports.  Relabeling  is 
more  relevant  to  consumer  deception  while 
demarking  is  more  relevant  to  free  riding. 

If  authorized  imports  and  gray  market 
goods  have  different  characteristics,  includ- 
ing services  and  warranties,  that  are  the 
source  of  consumer  confusion,  a  label  that 
specifies  the  distribution  channel  would  di- 
rectly reduce  this  problem.  Demarking 
would  also  accomplish  this  by  alerting  con- 
sumers to  the  likelihood  of  differences,  but 
this  solution  could  remove  too  much  infor- 
mation. Trademarks  serve  an  imt)ortant 
function  in  identifying  superior  quality 
manufacturers  even  if  they  are  also  identi- 
fied with  particular  distribution  channels. 
Demarking  would  eliminate  consumers'  abil- 
ity to  identify  superior  manufacturer  qual- 
ity and  could  cause  consumers  to  underva- 
lue the  demarked  product.'  Moreover,  if  de- 
ception of  the  type  allegedly  posed  by  gray 
markets  is  a  problem,  the  generally  pre- 
ferred solution  is  to  make  sure  that  consum- 
ers have  access  to  information  about  materi- 
al differences.  This  is  a  less  intrusive 
remedy  that  addresses  the  problem  directly 
and  does  not  destroy  potentially  valuable 
consumer  information  in  the  process,  as  dis- 
paraging relabeling  or  demarking  might. 


There  are  private  remedies  available  if 
there  are  consumer  deception  problems. 
Any  measure  that  enables  consumers  to  dis- 
tinguish between  gray  market  and  author- 
ized imports  would  effectively  eliminate 
whatever  consumer  deception  problems 
might  exist.  Authorized  distributors  could 
affix  additional  trademarks  indicating  that 
their  items  are  authorized  for  U.S.  distribu- 
tion and  have  been  distributed  in  the  au- 
thorized maimer.  Similarly,  authorized  dis- 
tributors could  inform  customers  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  products,  e.g.,  warranty 
terms.' 

Although  either  relabeling  or  demaridng 
would  have  the  effect  of  slowing  or  disrupt- 
ing imports  of  gray  markets  goods  and 
would  therefore  serve  to  shelter  the  U.S. 
trademark  holder's  investments  in  promo- 
tion or  services,  only  demarking  directly  ad- 
dresses possible  free  rider  problems.  FVee 
riding  on  promotion  requires  that  consum- 
ers perceive  the  gray  market  imports  to  be 
the  same  as  the  authorized  goods.  This  per- 
ception would  be  eliminated  by  demarking  if 
demarking  really  disguised  the  brand.  Rela- 
beling would  not  remove  free  riding  on  pro- 
motions conducted  by  manufacturers  or  au- 
thorized distributors  because  the  advertised 
trademark  would  still  be  apparent. 

IV.  ALTERNATIVE  EXPLANATIONS 

A  number  of  alternative  explanations  for 
gray  market  imr>orts  apart  from  free  rider 
or  consumer  deception  have  been  developed 
in  conjunction  with  the  debate  over  retail 
price  maintenance.  The  recent  Federal 
Trade  Commission  staff  report,  cited  earli- 
er,'" reviewed  several  of  these  in  addition  to 
variations  of  the  free  rider  hypothesis.  Al- 
though the  theoretical  foundations  and  em- 
pirical support  for  these  alternative  expla- 
nations for  gray  market  imports  are  often  as 
extensive  as  those  of  the  free  rider  and  con- 
sumer deception  explanations,  the  Customs 
Service  proposals  mention  only  the  price 
discrimination  explanation.  The  explana- 
tion based  on  lags  in  adjusting  to  exchange 
rate  changes,  in  particular,  has  not  received 
any  attention. 

A.  Exchange  rate  adjustment  lags 
Manufacturers'  output  constraints."  stra- 
tegic output  and  pricing  considerations," 
barriers  to  entry,''  and  long-run  marketing 
considerations  "  may  make  foreign  suppli- 
ers reluctant  to  change  their  U.S.  prices  in 
lock  step  with  changes  in  exchange  rates. 
To  the  extent  that  foreign  suppliers  base 
their  decisions  on  these  longer  run  consider- 
ations, their  pricing  decisions  may  differ 
from  those  of  independent  middlemen.  The 
available  evidence  on  trade  reactions  to 
changes  in  exchange  rates  suggests  that  lags 
are  extremely  common."  Some  degree  of 
lag  may  also  arise  from  differences  in  the 
inventory  positions  of  potential  arbi- 
tragers "  or  from  differences  in  the  speed 
with  which  firms  recognize  demand  and  cost 
shifts." 

Where  suppliers  either  individually  or  col- 
lectively do  not  respond  to  exchange  rate 
changes  with  prompt  price  adjustments,  suf- 
ficient price  differences  may  emerge  to  en- 
courage gray  market  goods.  Whether  the 
emergence  of  a  gray  market  is  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent  for  consumers  in  these  situa- 
tions depends  on  the  cause  of  the  lag  in  the 
supplier's  response  to  exchange  rate 
changes.  In  many  cases,  however,  gray  mar- 
kets improve  consumer  welfare  by  interna- 
tioiializlng  markets." 
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fi.  DUtrUnUoT  eoQiuton 


InpodUon  of  (cogrmphlc  restrictions  by 
manufacturers  might  conceivably  stem  from 
the  tesiatence  of  colluding  retailers  or 
wfaoleaaien  who  are  seeking  to  raise  their 
marglna.'*  by  »tn<tiiig  intrabrand  competi- 
tion from  gray  market  goods,  across-the- 
board  restrictions  on  gray  market  goods 
mi^t  therefore  allow  retailers  or  wholesal- 
ers to  raise  their  margins  for  all  brands  in 
an  Indoatry.  Since  excessive  retail  or  whole- 
sale margins  would  reduce  the  demand  ex- 
perienced by  manufacturers,  manufacturers 
mlgtat  be  expected  to  resist  retailer  or 
wholesaler  ooUuslon.  FaciliUting  gray 
market  imports  might  be  a  way  in  which 
manufacturers  resist  disributor  collusion  of 
this  type.  If  so.  gray  market  imports  benefit 
ooDsumer*  by  helping  manufacturers  to 
limit  distributors'  markups.  Use  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service  to  police  collusive  agreements 
imposed  by  distributors  would  harm  con- 
sumers and  would  not  be  an  appropriate  use 
of  government  funds. 
C.  DiacivUMing  exdutive  dUtributon  •» 
A  potential  source  of  conflict  between 
manufacturers  (or  their  vertically  integrat- 
ed wholesalers)  and  distributors  is  the  size 
of  the  distributor  margin.  A  distributor  with 
exclusive  distribution  rights  for  a  brand 
may  seek  to  widen  its  margin,  e.g.  in  re- 
sponse to  an  unanticipated  increase  in 
market  power  when  the  dollar  is  appreciat- 
ing. In  this  case,  manufacturers  may  have 
incentives  to  discipline  their  distributors." 
In  some  cases,  manufacturing  firms  may 
find  that  gray  mariiets  are  an  efficient  way 
to  discipline  their  retaUers. 

Since  the  purpose  of  gray  market  imports 
In  this  context  may  be  to  reduce  market 
power,  CustfHDS  Service  restrictions  on  gray 
market  imports  could  harm  consumers  by 
disrupting  manufacturers'  efforts  to  disci- 
pline retaUers. 

D.  Price  discTimination 
Another  potential  explanation  for  gray 
market  goods  is  price  discrimination  against 
American  consumers  practiced  by  foreign 
manufacturers.  In  considering  the  price  dis- 
crimination explanation,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  price  discrimination  can  produce 
greater  harm  to  consumers  in  the  interna- 
tional context  than  in  the  domestic  context. 
When  price  discrimination  takes  place  do- 
mestically, the  profits  remain  in  the  U.S.  In 
contrast,  when  the  price  discriminating  firm 
is  foreiipa.  the  profits  from  the  price  dis- 
crimination are  transferred  out  of  the  U.S. 
economy  entirely. 

Rather  than  charging  the  same  prices  rel- 
ative to  costs  in  all  locations,"  some  firms 
might  find  it  feasible  to  charge  higher 
prices  to  U.S.  consumers.  For  an  Individual 
firm  to  practice  geographic  price  discrimina- 
tion of  this  sort,  it  must  be  able  to  exercise 
some  market  power  with  its  particular 
brand(s)."  To  exercise  such  market  power, 
the  seller  would  have  to  differentiate  its 
brand  from  other  brands  and  restrict  arbi- 
trage, including  gray  market  imports.  Even 
then  market  power  would  be  short  lived 
unless  barriers  to  entry  were  high  or  entry 
lags  were  long  due  either  to  inherent  char- 
acteristics or  to  government  intervention 
(such  as  patents). 

Oeographic  price  discrimination  also 
might  ori^nate  through  collusion  among 
manufacturoB.  Collusion  would  limit  the 
threat  of  interbrand  competition  to  geo- 
graphic price  discrimination.  Success  would 
still  depend,  however,  on  entry  barriers  and 
on  Umiting  arbitrage  from  gray  market  im- 
ports. 


pother  potential  source  of  price  discriml- 
>n  that  might  give  rise  to  gray  market 
is  carteliaation  imposed  by  foreign 
governments.  Foreign  governments  may 
assist  cartelization  simply  to  transfer  wealth 
from  the  importing  nation  to  the  exporting 
nat^n.  Political  pressure  on  the  exporting 
nation  to  limit  the  volume  of  exports  may 
also  lead  the  foreign  government  to  limit 
exp<>rts  to  the  U.S.  Ironically,  the  discrimi- 
natg>n  and  emergence  of  the  gray  market  in 
this  case  would  stem  from  U.S.  pressure  to 
limit  imports.'* 

'VMiatever  the  source  of  the  price  discrimi- 
natlpn.  gray  markets  develop  as  independ- 
ent improting  firms,  retailers,  or  even  indi- 
viduals purchase  at  lower  prices  abroad  and 
sell  at  higher  prices  in  the  U.S.  Since  price 
discrimination  may  harm  U.S.  consiuners 
andi  impose  efficiency  losses  on  the  U.S. 
economy.  *o  gray  markets  benefit  consumers 
uadfT  this  explanation. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  actual 
cona>etition  effects  of  gray  market  goods 
arethe  potential  competition  effects.  Manu- 
facturers are  not  likely  to  even  attempt  to 
price  discriminate  or  collude  against  U.S. 
consumers  if  gray  markets  can  rapidly  un- 
dercut the  discrimination  or  collusion.  Any 
ef fvt  by  the  Customs  Service  to  make  gray 
ma^eting  more  difficult  in  the  futiu« 
miait  therefore  harm  consumers  of  goods 
whqse  prices  are  now  constrained  by  the 
thr4at  of  gray  market  imports. 

S.  Inefficiencies  induced  by  regulation 
S^me  retailers  might  be  more  efficient  in 
Ving  out  some  distribution  functions 
are  usually  provided  by  the  manufac- 
jrs.  If  this  is  the  case,  distribution  costs 
id  be  reduced  if  manufacturers  were  able 
tfer  their  products  at  a  lower  price  to  re- 
(rs  who  would  undertake  such  distribu- 
functions.  Such  cost-related  discounts, 
however,  may  be  discouraged  by  perceptions 
of  V.S.  pricing  regulations,"*  which  may 
ma|e  the  process  of  Justifying  a  price  differ- 
ence of  this  type  both  costly  and  problemat- 

le  gray  market  might  provide  an  avenue 
through  which  manufacturers  with  foreign 
operations  can  offer  lower  prices  to  retailers 
wh4  assume  more  of  the  distribution 
costs."  If  so,  retailers  taking  advantage  of 
gray  market  opportunities  would  be  substi- 
tut^g  some  of  their  own  services  for  the 
ma^tufacturers'  services  that  are  not  provid- 
ed |or  gray  market  goods.  This  arrangement 
woi^ld  not  be  economically  attractive  to  gray 
market  importers  unless  they  could  provide 
thete  services  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  au- 
thoHzed  distributor. »» 

Where  gray  markets  facilitate  efficient 
wholesale  pricing,  C^ustoms  Service  efforts 
to  restrict  gray  market  imi>orts  would 
Impose  efficiency  losses  on  the  U.S.  econo- 
my and  higher  prices  on  U.S.  consumers. 
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V.  EMPIRICAL  EVALUATIOIf  OF  ALTERNATIVE 
EXPLANATIONS 

the  previous  sections,  several  alterna- 
tive theoretical  explanations  for  gray 
marleet  imports  were  identified.  Apart  from 
tha  free  rider  and  consumer  deception  theo- 
ries, these  theories  generally  suggest  that 
consumers  are  likely  to  benefit  from  gray 
market  imports.  In  this  section,  we  examine 
the  empirical  support  for  the  various  theo- 
ries. We  find  that  there  is  insufficient  basis 
to  conclude  that  gray  market  imports  are 
caused  by  free  rider  or  consumer  deception 
problems. 

We  focus  on  four  characteristics  of  gray 
map-ket  Imports  that  shed  some  light  on  the 
alt  emative  explanations:"  gray  market  im- 


ports were  not  observed  in  most  industries 
before  1981;  manufacturers'  wholesale 
prices  and  profits  often  have  differed  across 
countries  when  gray  market  imports  have 
been  prominent;  manufacturers'  efforts  to 
curtail  gray  market  imports  have  sometimes 
been  inconsistent  or  less  complete  than  one 
might  e]Q>ect  if  free  riding  were  the  main 
cause  of  kray  market  imports;  and  systemat- 
ic and  material  consumer  deception  has  not 
been  found  in  the  Commission's  investiga- 
tions of  gray  markets.  These  characteristics 
are  discutsed  below. 

A.  LMck  of  gray  markets  before  1981 

If  gray*  market  goods  were  largely  a  free 
rider  or  iconsumer  deception  phenomenon, 
apprecialble  levels  of  gray  market  imports 
would  plt>bably  have  been  observed  for 
many  y»rs.  in  particular  before  the  rapid 
appreciation  of  the  dollar  that  began  in 
1980.'°  n>r  example,  at  the  purely  domestic 
level,  se<iret  sales  by  authorized  dealers  to 
unauthorized  dealers  in  other  geographic 
areas  ha^e  been  repeatedly  reported  within 
the  U.SJ  where  no  exchange  rate  issues 
exist.^'  ki  addition,  gray  market  flows  not 
only  to  fcjut  from  the  U.S.  most  likely  would 
have  occiirred  regularly,  since  manufactur- 
ers and  4istributors  would  find  it  profitable 
to  free  iSde  on  promotion  and  services  of- 
fered by  distributors  abroad  or  to  deceive 
consumef^  abroad  as  well  as  in  the  U.S.  In- 
stead, in  iseveral  industries,  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  gray  market  imports  prior  to  1980- 
81.  and  OfHy  limited  amounts  of  reverse  gray 
market  flows  have  been  observed,  and  these 
have  occurred  only  when  the  dollar  has  de- 
clined inwalue." 

The  reported  lack  of  gray  market  imports 
before  the  1980s  suggests  that  free  riding  or 
consume)'  deception  are  unlikely  to  be  the 
sole  ince^itlves  underlying  gray  market  im- 
ports in  the  19805.  However,  there  could  be 
an  inter^tion  between  free  rider  incentives 
and  lags  j  in  exchange  rate  adjustments.  For 
example,  a  product  sold  in  both  Europe  and 
the  U.S.  I  might  be  promoted  with  extensive 
national  |  advertising  only  in  the  U.S.  with 
costs  pe^  unit  of  20  cents.  If  transactions 
costs  wei'e  25  cents  per  unit  through  gray 
market  Channels,  no  gray  market  activity 
would  be  otjserved.  However,  if  a  currency 
revaluat^n  took  place  and  prices  in  the  UJS. 
were  ten  cents  higher  as  a  result,  extensive 
gray  market  imports  might  occur.  While  it 
would  be  true  that  the  revaluation  triggered 
the  gray  I  market  imports,  most  of  the  reason 
would  IM  incentives  to  free  ride.  There  is  in- 
sufficien|t  data  to  evaluate  this  possibility 
empirically. 

a.  Wholesale  price  differences 

Wholesale  price  differences  between  coun- 
tries (e\ien  after  adjusting  for  cost  differ- 
ences inj:luding  transportation)  were  appar- 
ently coriUTiOn  in  several  industries  when 
the  dollir  was  rising.  In  the  Commerce  De- 
partmerit  survey,  several  respondents  ac- 
laiowledged  this.  This  may  be  due  to  adjust- 
ment la^.  Neither  the  free  rider  nor  the 
consumer  deception  therories  predict  thsse 
wholesale  price  and  profit  differences. 
C.  Modest  manvfacturer  efforts  to  curtail 
I  gray  markets 

Although  some  foreign  manufacturers 
whose  products  are  gray  marketed  have  evi- 
denced I  sulistantial  interest  in  curtailing 
gray  mfirkets,  many  manufacturers  have 
failed  tt>  take  seemingly  low-cost  actions 
(for  extpnple,  lat>eUng  products  distributed 
through  authorized  channels)  that  might 
solve  tlvelr  problem.'"  Other  manufacturers 
have  tiJLen  actions  that  seem  inconsistent 
with  f ul  I  opposition  to  gray  market  im|)orts. 


Under  a  free  rider  hypothesis,  manufactur- 
ers should  oppose  gray  market  imports,  and 
ambiguous  manufacturer  behavior  toward 
gray  market  imports  should  be  rare.  This 
observed  ambiguous  behavior  is  consistent 
with  the  retail  discipline  and  distributor  col- 
lusion hypotheses. 

D.  Lack  of  substantial  systematic  consumer 
deception 
In  the  Commission  staff's  investigations 
of  complaints  about  deception  from  gray 
market  imports,  insufficient  evidence  has 
been  found  to  recommend  Commission 
intervention  under  Section  5  of  the  P.T.C. 
Act.  We  conclude  that  consumer  deception 
is  not  widespread  enough  to  justify  govern- 
ment intervention  of  the  type  contemplated 
by  the  Customs  Service. 

VI.  SUMMARY 

The  Customs  Service  proposal  to  relabel 
or  demark  gray  market  goods  is  based  on 
two  conclusions:  (1)  government  restrictions 
are  appropriate  if  sellers  are  free  riding  or 
deceiving  consumers  and  (2)  free  riding 
and/or  deception  are  the  reasons  for  gray 
market  imports.  Our  analysis  leads  us  to 
reject  both  of  these  conclusions.  First,  there 
are  less  intrusive  available  remedies  for  free 
riding  and  consumer  deception  problems. 
Second,  the  empirical  evidence  is  insuffi- 
cient to  conclude  that  gray  market  imports 
are  caused  by  free  riding  or  consumer  decep- 
tion. 

Alternative  Remedies:  Even  if  free  riding 
or  consumer  deception  were  found,  several 
factors  argue  against  the  type  of  govern- 
mental restrictions  on  international  trade 
the  C^ustoms  Service  has  proposed.  Most  im- 
portantly, private  remedies  such  as  addi- 
tional labeling  efforts  by  manufacturers, 
changes  in  promotional  strategies,  addition- 
al private  enforcement  of  vertical  contrac- 
tual agreements,  or  new  forms  of  product 
differentiation  might  be  expected  to  develop 
to  alleviate  any  substantial  remaining  con- 
sumer confusion  and  free  riding.  This  is  the 
approach  that  has  been  taken  with  domestic 
free  riding  problems.  In  addition,  alterna- 
tive public  remedies  are  also  available.  In 
particular.  Section  5  of  the  F.T.C.  Act  al- 
ready vests  the  Commission  with  authority 
to  intervene  where  gray  market  imports  de- 
ceive consumers. 

Inconclusive  Empirical  Evidence:  The 
analysis  in  this  comment  identifies  a 
numt)er  of  alternative  reasons  why  gray 
market  imports  might  occur.  Some  of  these 
theories  suggest  that  gray  market  goods 
benefit  consumers.  The  available  empirical 
evidence  is  not  systematic  or  complete 
enough  to  enable  us  to  accept  or  reject  any 
of  the  theories  for  gray  market  imports. 
The  possibility  that  gray  markets  arise  lie- 
cause  of  lags  in  manufacturers'  adjustments 
to  exchange  rate  changes  appears  to  be  con- 
sistent with  many  of  the  reported  character- 
istics of  gray  market  imports,  but  some  of 
the  evidence  is  inconsistent  even  with  this 
explanation.  Therefore,  although  fuller  em- 
pirical Information  might  conceivably  allow 
the  Customs  Service  to  conclude  that  free 
riding  or  consumer  deception  underlie  some 
gray  market  imports,  the  current  informa- 
tion is  Inadequate  to  reach  such  a  conclu- 
sion. Given  the  extensive  array  of  private 
remedies  available,  it  is  also  questionable 
whether  residual  free  rider  problems  could 
account  for  a  substantial  level  of  gray 
market  activity. 

In  addition  to  these  two  principal  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  Customs  Service  proposals, 
two  additional  potential  costs  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service  proposal  weigh  against  the 


proposals  and  require  consideration.  First,  if 
the  Customs  Service  were  to  restrict  gray 
market  goods,  it  could  result  in  higher  cost 
for  consumers  who  would  increasingly 
import  gray  market  goods  directly  under 
Section  1526(d)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
which  explicitly  allows  im[x>rtatlon  of  gray 
market  goods  for  personal  use.'*  Forcing 
consumers  ^j  do  the  Importing  directly 
themselves  rather  than  allowing  a  firm  to 
act  for  them  is  likely  to  raise  consumers' 
costs  if  there  are  economies  of  scale  in 
searching  for  gray  market  goods  and  im- 
porting them."  Second.  U.S.  trade  relation- 
ships with  other  countries  are  not  necessari- 
ly robust  and  rational,  especially  In  the  area 
of  Import  restrictions.  U.S.  consumers,  as 
well  as  consumers  around  the  world,  have  a 
great  deal  to  lose  from  disruption  of  free 
trade  relationships.  For  this  reason,  govern- 
ment-imposed blanket  trade  restrictions 
that  may  Invite  retaliatory  trade  restric- 
tions in  other  countries  pose  a  risk  of  sub- 
stantially harming  consumers  generally. 

Given  the  contrasting  implications  of  the 
alternative  explanations  for  gray  market 
goods,  the  inconclusive  empirical  Informa- 
tion, and  the  additional  potential  costs  of 
the  Customs  Service  proposals  noted  above, 
the  FTC  staff  concludes  that  the  proposals 
could  pose  a  significant  risk  of  harming  con- 
sumers rather  than  helping  them  both  In 
the  short  run  and  the  long  run.  The  FTC 
staff  therefore  advises  against  changing  the 
Customs  Service  gray  market  rules. 

r(K)TNOTES 

*  These  comments  represent  the  views  of  the  Bu- 
reaus of  Competition.  Consumer  Protection,  and 
Economics  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
do  not  necessarily  represent  the  vfews  of  the  Com- 
mission or  of  any  Individual  Commissioner.  The 
Commission,  however,  has  authorized  the  submis- 
sion of  these  comments. 

'  Federal  Register,  Vol.  51.  No.  116.  June  17.  1986. 

"  The  PTC  also  has  regulations  requiring  that  re- 
tailers make  any  warranty  available  for  consumer 
inspection  before  purchase.  (See  18  CFR  702).  If  no 
warranty  is  applicable  on  a  gray  market  purchase, 
the  FTC  regulations  could  help  prevent  deception 
concerning  warranty  coverage.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  large  price  differences  themselves 
might  be  expected  to  alert  consumers  to  potential 
differences  between  authorized  imports  and  gray 
market  imports. 

'T.R.  Overstreet.  Jr..  Resale  Price  Maintenance: 
Economic  Theories  and  Empirical  Evidence,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.:  The  Federal  Trade  Commission.  1983. 
page  60. 

*  Of  course,  manufacturers'  vertical  restraints 
have  to  be  consistent  with  U.S.  antitrust  laws 
t>efore  they  can  be  implemented. 

Even  if  vertical  restraints  eliminate  all  intrabrand 
free  riding,  there  may  still  t>e  interbrand  spillover 
effects  from  one  brand's  promotional  efforts  to 
other  brand's  promotional  efforts.  Thus,  the  prob- 
lem of  free  riding  in  intrabrand  competition  is  not 
unique. 

Even  it  private  remedies  were  ineffective,  the 
benefits  of  the  Customs  Service  proposals  would 
still  have  to  be  traded  off  against  potential  market 
power  or  other  costs  of  consumers  of  government 
restrictions  on  gray  market  imports. 

The  manufacturer  may  also  have  alternative 
public  remedies  available.  Recent  legal  research  (B. 
O>ggio,  J.  Gordon,  and  L.  Coruzzi,  "The  History 
and  Present  Status  of  Gray  Goods."  The  Trade- 
mark Reporter,  Vol.  75.  September/October  1985. 
pages  433-496.)  suggests  that  free  rider  issues  in 
gray  markets  could  be  pursued  in  VS.  courts  under 
legal  theories  of  unjust  enrichment,  third-party 
beneficiary,  and/or  Inteference  with  contractual  re- 
lations. The  Court  of  International  Trade  could 
also  l>e  approached  on  a  unsurpation  or  Infringe- 
ment theory. 

*  In  an  international  context,  some  private  reme- 
dies may  be  available  that  are  not  available  in  do- 
mestic markets.  For  example,  the  manufacturer 
might  be  able  to  alter  its  trademark,  labeling,  prod- 
uct specifications,  promotions,  pricing,  or  distribu- 
tion contracts  in  different  countries  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  free  riding.  The  mannfacturer  could  use  a 


different  trademark  in  each  ooontry  to  diacourace 
gray  market  trade.  The  manufacturer  could  alao 
discourage  gray  marketing  by  producing  goods  with 
distinguishing  features  for  different  countries. 

Some  additional  remedies  may  be  more  effective 
in  the  international  context,  although  they  are 
available  domestically  as  well.  For  example,  the 
manufacturer  could  promote  the  effectivenca*  of  It* 
authorized  distribution  system  in  maintaining  qual- 
ity over  long  shipping  distances.  The  manufacturer 
could  find  that  its  efforts  to  idenUfy  the  distribu- 
tors that  sell  to  gray  market  importers  and  to  ter- 
minate these  distributors  or  limit  shipments  to 
them  are  more  effective  when  the  goods  have  to 
cross  national  boundaries. 

•  One  potential  problem  with  gray  market  goods 
is  incompatibility  for  use  in  the  VS.  In  some  caaes, 
such  as  automobiles,  these  problems  are  addressed 
by  changing  the  product  once  It  has  arrived  in  the 
U.S.  In  other  cases,  where  the  value  of  the  product 
is  not  high  enough  to  warrant  such  modifications, 
gray  markets  have  not  generally  emerged.  An  ex- 
ample is  cellular  phones  where  frequency  differ- 
ences have  discouraged  gray  market  imports  de- 
spite reportedly  attractive  price  differences  be- 
tween countries.  "Conversion  with  a  Gray  Marke- 
teer." Consumer  Electronics,  July  198S.  pages  49- 
50. 

'See  G.  Akerlof.  "The  Market  for  'Lemons': 
Quality  Uncertainty  and  the  Market  Mechanism." 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  August  1970. 
pages  488-500. 

'Similarly,  relabeling  might  cause  consumers  to 
perceive  greater  quality  risk  than  in  fact  exisU  and 
to  undervalue  the  gray  market  product.  This  might 
occur,  for  example,  if  the  label  disparaged  the  qual- 
ity of  the  gray  market  product. 

"Since  authorized  dealers  will  reap  the  benefits, 
there  is  some  logic  in  having  them  bear  the  burden 
of  distinguishing  their  product.  In  contrast,  the 
Customs  Service  proposals  put  the  burden  on  gray 
market  suppliers  and  on  the  tax  payers.  If  the  Cus- 
toms Service  does  become  Involved  in  policing  gray 
market  imports,  an  alternative  to  imposing  a 
burden  on  tax  payers  would  be  to  have  authorized 
importers  reimburse  the  Customs  Service  for  the 
cost  of  the  service. 

""  T.R.  Overstreet,  Jr..  cited  at  footnote  3. 

"  If  a  foreign  producer  faces  contractual  (or  po- 
litical) obligations  in  its  home  market  with  respect 
to  price  or  pric«  and  quantity,  is  producing  at  ca- 
pacity, and  faces  a  lag  in  adding  new  capacity,  it 
may  be  forced  to  price  discriminate  against  VS. 
consumers.  These  are  the  conditions  necessary  to 
preclude  diversion  from  one  country  to  another  as 
envisioned  by  R.  Landes  and  R.  Poener.  "Market 
Power  in  Antitrust  Cases. "  Harvard  Law  Review, 
Vol.  94.  March  1981.  pages  937-996. 

' '  A  foreign  supplier  cooperating  in  a  cartel  with 
U.S.  producers  might  price  discriminate  against 
VS.  consumers  to  avoid  disrupting  the  cartel.  A  ter- 
ritorial division  of  markets  between  foreign  produc- 
ers and  U.S.  firms  might  also  promote  price  dis- 
crimination. Foreign  producers  might  similarly 
price  discriminate  against  U.S.  consumers  to  avoid 
political  action  by  U.S.  producers  directed  at  In- 
creasing tariffs  or  other  trade  restrictions.  (The 
fact  that  trade  restraints  can  l>e  imposed  on  a  coun- 
try-by-counlry  basis  may  remove  much  of  the  free 
rider  problem  in  organizing  voluntary  export  re- 
straints of  this  type. ) 

Other  strategic  considerations  might  also  be  im- 
portant. For  example,  efforts  to  establish  first 
mover  advantages  in  a  particular  geographic  area 
may  encourage  geographic  price  discrimination.  For 
an  example  of  such  first  mover  advantages,  see 
M.T.  Flaherty,  "Market  Share  Determination  in 
International  Semiconductor  Markets, "  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  Business  School  Working  Paper  1- 
782-04.  April  1984. 

■ '  Barriers  to  entry  or  exit  may  give  importing 
firms  an  incentive  to  dampen  exchange  rate 
changes  in  their  pricing.  When  the  importing  coun- 
try's currency  is  appreciating,  such  barriers  may 
make  importers  reluctant  to  expand  their  distribu- 
tion networks  or  to  build  additional  capacity  to 
meet  Increases  in  demand  that  may  be  temporary, 
especially  when  these  expansion  efforts  Involve 
sunk  costs.  When  the  importing  country's  currency 
is  depreciating,  barriers  to  entry  or  exit  may  matte 
the  importers  reluctant  to  effectively  abandon 
their  home  market  by  allowing  their  prices  to  fully 
reflect  the  exchange  rate  changes.  The  reason  is 
that  they  realize  that  the  decline  In  demand  may 
be  temporary  and  that  the  firm's  expected  present 
value  may  be  higher  by  staying  in  the  marltet 
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dortw  Um  low  *maiid  pwtod  becmuM  it  allows 
tlMm  to  kvoM  «slt  eoaU  oriater  reentry  oasts.  For  a 
I  of  tbe  role  of  aunk  ooats  In  datennlnini 
I  to  demand  chantea.  aee.  for  enmple.  W. 
BaumoL  "OOMUatabte  MarkeU:  An  Opriiint  in  the 
Theory  of  todustiy  Stiueturcs."  Amtrlcttm  Sconom- 
ie  Jteview.  Vol  71  May  IMS.  paces  1-15. 

'*Bam»  i«tallen  of  taaporta  may  be  rWi  averM 
wilb  mpact  to  price  varlaUona.  A  aeUer  fadns  mcta 
fwl-mt-i  may  find  it  attrafeU*e  to  offer  long  tarm 
wvpiy  oontracu  in  whteh  tbe  aeller  insures  the 
buyer  acaliMt  eliaiwes  In  ezehange  rates.  The  pre- 
aluB  on  this  type  of  contract  takes  the  form  of 
lilgiwr  than  short  run  oompetltlve  prices  when  the 
buyers  cuireney  Is  apprcdatlnt  and  lower  than 
eoaapaUtlve  prices  when  the  buyer's  currency  is  de- 
Pferlathu  Altcmathrely.  there  may  be  substanUal 
eoaU  samrlitri  with  fraquenUy  chancing  prices. 
Vor  Instance,  if  retaUeis  have  printed  catalogues  or 
have  nwimnrrT.  such  as  tbe  VA  government,  that 
demand  kng  term  supply  cootraets,  frequent  price 
ehaiwes  may  be  quite  costly.  Consistent  with  this 
hypothcals.  D.  Cartton  reporu  that  price  sUbility  is 
paalthFely  related  to  the  length  of  aasodaUon  be- 
tween buyers  and  sellers  in  his  article  "The  Rigidi- 
ty of  Prices."  itmerlcoa  Economic  Revieu.  Vol.  26. 
No.  1  September  ItM.  pages  637-668. 

Two  respondents  to  tbe  Commerce  Department 
survey  Indicated  that  dampening  exchange  rate 
fluctuations  was  necessary  to  stabilize  their  distri- 
butioa  system.  See  question  A.6.e.  Oray  market  im- 
portcn  apparently  eaiuiot  offer  this  type  of  price 
stability.  Oray  market  Importers  do  not  participate 
In  bids  to  supply  OSA  for  this  reason,  for  example. 

■•See  tar  example.  R.  Dombusch.  "Exchange 
Rate  Dynamka."  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 
V<d.  S4.  irr6.  pages  1181-1176:  F.  GiavazzI  and  C. 
WypkMB,  "The  Real  Exchange  Rate.  The  Current 
Account  and  the  Speed  of  Adjustment."  E:ssex  Eco- 
nomic Paper  «194.  IMl  C.  Wilson.  Anticipated 
Shocks  and  Exchange  Rate  Dynamics."  Journal  of 
PolUical  Economy.  Vol.  87.  1979.  pages  639-647. 

■•Because  of  transactions  costs  sssociated  with 
•witching  accounting  systems  (or  sssociated  with 
operating  a  second  accounting  system  with  more 
econorolrally  meaningful  figures)  or  because  of 
legal  constraints,  different  suppliers  may  be  operat- 
ing with  different  inventory  systems  or  with  similar 
systems  but  with  different  inventory  levels.  These 
dUferenoes  in  accounting  systems  may  cause  differ- 
ent suppliers  to  adjust  to  changes  in  exchange  rates 
at  different  speeds.  For  example,  if  the  authorized 
distributor  In  the  VS.  Is  operating  under  a  LIPO 
Inventory  system,  while  gray  market  importers  are 
buying  from  foreign  dealers  with  FIFO  Inventory 
systems,  the  n.8.  authorised  distributor  would  per- 
eeive  higher  marginal  costs  than  the  gray  market 
importers,  even  though  their  economic  opportunity 
costs  might  be  Identical,  as  long  as  the  U.S.  curren- 
cy was  appreciating.  See  J.  Hilke.  Firm  Size  and 
Reguiatort  Compliance  Coils:  The  Ca*e  of  LIFO 
ReguMiont,  FTC  Staff  Report.  1984,  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  costs  of  switching  accounting  systems 
and  of  the  cash  flow  Implications  of  different  ac- 
eounting  systems. 

"Some  gray  market  suppliers  are  professional 
arMtragers  who  focua  their  entire  attention  on  re- 
spoTMtipg  quickly  to  exchange  rate  adjustment  im- 
perfections. Firms  that  are  concerned  with  manu- 
facturing and  distrilMitlon  arrangements  might  not 
be  as  proficient  in  detecting  and  responding  to  ex- 
change rate  adjustment  situations.  Arbitragers  gen- 
erally perform  the  role  of  identifying  adjustment 
problems  by  executing  trades  that  take  advantage 
of  the  problem.  In  accord  with  this  explanation, 
many  gray  market  goods  reportedly  are  bought  and 
sold  in  several  currencies  before  reaching  the  U.S. 
.  See  "Camera  Prices  in  a  Shambles."  Neva  York 
Timtt.  December  11.  1963,  pages  41,  43.  Lags  In  ad- 
Justing  to  exchange  rate  changes  apparently  occur 
with  airline  tickets,  where  failure  of  the  airlines  to 
adjust  ticket  prices  to  reflect  exchange  rate 
changes  prompts  the  emergence  of  travel  agencies 
that  spedaliae  in  artrttraging  these  differences.  See 
"Travel  Agents  Woo  Clients  by  Offering  Rebates 
and  Other  Bfoney^Saving  Deals,"  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, September  3. 1986,  page  39. 

■■  In  a  macroeconomic  context,  gray  markets  help 
internationalize  the  market  by  Increasing  the  rate 
of  response  to  exchange  rate  changes.  To  the 
extent  that  such  trade  changes  are  necessary  to 
balance  financial  flows,  rapid  trade  changea  help  to 
dampen  ezdiange  rate  fluctuations. 

■■  To  do  thia.  distributors  must  be  able  to  coerce 
the  manufacturer  into  adopting  policies  that  would 
be  against  its  best  interests  absent  the  threat.  See 
Overatreet.  mpra  note  3. 


i|ror  discussions  of  this  argument,  see  Over- 
street,  npra  note  3.  pages  25-32.  and  R.  Steiner, 
"Bagic  Relationships  in  Consumer  Goods  Indus- 
trie^"  Jiesearcft  in  Marketing.  Vol.  7.  1984.  pages 
166^. 

■■tlome  evidence  consistent  with  this  argument 
has  been  reported  In  camera  sales.  Hasaelblad 
camgra  company  decided  to  meet  gray  marketing  in 
the  t7.8.  by  offering  direct  consumer  rebates  fcr  au- 
thoabed  imported  cameras.  See  "Gray  Market' 
Hits;  Camera.  Watch  Sales."  Advertiting  Age, 
Aug^t  15,  1983.  pages  3  and  62.  The  use  of  direct 
rebates  to  consumers  rather  than  wholesale  dis- 
counts may  Indicate  uncertainty  that  wholesale  dls- 
couitts  would  be  fully  passed  along  to  consumers. 

Paiche,  another  company  with  significant  gray 
maivet  imports,  announced  plans  to  abolish  its  tra- 
dltlowl  franchise  system,  although  It  later  recon- 
sidered Its  plans  after  being  sued  by  the  Porsche 
dealer  association.  See  "Lower  Price  Porsche  Due 
foi^.S.  in  1986."  Automotive  Neici,  May  20,  1985, 
1  and  62. 
rerai  respondents  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment survey  noted  strained  relationships  with  re- 
tailers as  a  result  of  gray  market  imports.  See  ques- 
tion B.&. 

W.  Landes  and  R.  Posner,  "Market  Power 
itltrust  Cases,"  Harvard  Law  Review.  Vol  94, 
eh  1981,  pages  937-996.  For  a  critique,  see  R. 
lalensee,  "Another  Look  at  Market  Power  in 
It."  Cambridge.  Mass.:  MIT  Sloan  School 
ing  Paper  1238-81.  July  1981. 
fidence  of  price  discrimination  in  the  sale  of 
premium  priced  automobiles  within  Europe  is  pre- 
sented in  Y.  Martens  and  V.  Ginsburg.  "Product 
Difrcrentiation  and  Price  Discrimination  In  the  Eu- 
ropean Community:  The  Case  of  Automobiles." 
Journal  of  Industrial  Economics,  Vol.  34.  No.  3,  De- 
cember 1985.  pages  151-166. 

"  Japanese  construction  equipment  manufactur- 
ers were  reportedly  reluctant  to  lower  their  U.S. 
pricts  for  this  reason  while  the  dollar  was  rising. 
"Gray  Market:  Boon  or  Bane  for  Equipment 
Usee?"  Construction  Equipment,  September  15. 
198S.  pages  55-60.  especially  page  58. 

•"Price  discrimination  has  a  variety  of  potential 
welfare  effects.  The  maximum  loss  of  efficiency 
woiud  occur  if  price  discrimination  Is  perfect,  but 
all  of  the  transfer  to  producers  is  consumed  in  en- 
forcing the  discrimination.  No  efficiency  loss  would 
occur  if  price  discrimination  were  perfect  and  no  re- 
soi^actis  aeic  consumed  in  enforcing  the  discrimina- 
tion. If  these  resources  were  transferred  out  of  liie 
cougtry.  however,  U.S.  consumers  would  te  harmed 
witHout  any  compertsat.ing  gain  by  VJS.  producers. 
In  this  case,  although  there  would  be  no  efficiency 
loas^  there  would  be  a  loss  In  U.S.  welfare.  Other  va- 
rieties of  price  discrimination  and  other  levels  of 
enforcement  costs  or  international  transfers  would 
produce  intermediate  levels  of  social  loss  or  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  U.S. 

".The  Robinson-Patman  Act  l>ars  price  discriml- 
natk>n  between  retailers  that  is  not  cost-Justified. 
Several  commentators  have  suggested  that  the 
burien  of  proving  that  price  differences  are  cost- 
Jusafled  has  been  quite  onerous.  See.  for  example. 
R.  r(»ner.  The  Robinson-Patman  Act;  Federal  Reg- 
ulation of  Price  Differences.  Washington.  D.C.; 
American  Eiiterprise  Institute.  1970:  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Report  on  the  Rotiinson-Patman 
Act,  1977;  and  F.  Scherer.  fndiu<rtal  Market  Struc- 
turt  and  Economic  Performance.  2nd  ed..  Chicago: 
Rand  McNally.  1980.  page  578. 

""To  the  extent  this  scenario  is  true,  one  would 
notlexpect  foreign  manufacturers  to  be  enthusiastic 
aboiit  Customs  Service  restrictions  on  gray  mar- 
ke«. 

"'It  Is  possible  that  a  whole  class  of  retailers  will 
fit  kito  this  category  and  that  this  class  of  retailers 
wllf  be  In  competition  with  another  class  of  retail- 
ers'that  require  the  higher  cost  services  provided 
by  the  manufacturer.  During  the  evolution  of  re- 
tailing from  one  type  of  retailer  to  another,  manu- 
facturers might  be  under  pressure  from  the  older 
form  of  retailer  not  to  offer  the  cost-Justified  dis- 
coiAit  to  the  newer  form  of  retailer.  (This  sort  of 
conflict  over  retail  iimovations  In  the  grocery  busi- 
nes  contributed  significantly  to  passage  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  See  M.  Adelmans  well 
kn(|wn  analysis.  AiP:  A  Study  in  Price-Cost  Behav- 
ior, and  Public  Policy.  Cambridge.  Mass.:  Harvard 
University  Press.  1959.)  See  also  Overstreet,  sutna 
note  3  at  pages  25-32  and  the  case  studies  described 
on  pages  106-160.  Consistent  with  this  interpreta- 
tio*,  many  retailers  of  gray  market  goods  are  dis- 
coi^t  or  mail  order  firms  including  large  retail 
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chains  thif  provide  their  own  warranties  and  other 
services.  8^  the  Commerce  Department  survey  re- 
sults, pagej6. 

••  See  thK  appendix  for  details. 

'•For  f^  riding  to  be  the  dominant  cause  of 
gray  market  Imports,  but  for  gray  marketing  to  be 
dormant  until  1981.  all  of  the  gray  market  indus- 
tries must  have  had  free  rider  incentives  that  were 
Just  shy  of  the  shipping  and  related  transaction 
costs  of  es^bllshing  channels  of  gray  market  distri- 
bution.     I 

•■  Sec  Overstreet.  supra  note  3.  for  disctisslon  of 
cases.  Also  see.  D.  Coursey.  "Compaq's  Canton: 
Micro  eras'  Mart  Is  IBM's  Fault."  Management  In- 
formation Systems  Week.  April  7,  1986,  pages  21,  46. 

"  A  sm4ll  volume  of  reverse  gray  market  trade 
has  been  reported  to  the  FTC  staff  by  camera  dis- 
tributors, but  it  has  occurred  only  over  the  last  few 
months  asjthe  dollar  has  declined. 

"  Failure  to  take  more  costly  actions  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  lack  of  interest  in  stopping  gray 
market  imtoorts.  Just  a  recognition  that  such  efforts 
are  too  coatly  relative  to  the  expected  benefits. 

"  For  a  jliscusslon.  see  A.  Parten.  "Olympus  Corp. 
V.  United  Btates:  A  Study  In  Imperfect  Parallels." 
unpublished.  University  of  Virginia  Law  School. 


1986. 


■See.  for  example,  "Auto   Gray  Market'  Takes 


Off. "  L. 
pages  23. 
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result   in   efforts   to 


Times,  December  30.  1984.  Section  V. 


tence  of  the  personal  exemption  from 
t  restrictions  also  raises  the  possibility 
gray  market  imports  could 
circumvent  the  restrictions 
through  Cooperative  buying  arrangements.  This 
(»uld  maMe  the  new  restriction  difficult  to  enforce 
without  vfclating  the  intent  of  the  personal  exemp- 
tion sectioi  of  the  statute. 

Appendix  A.  The  Nature  and  Extent  op  the 
I  Gray  Market 

Empirft:&l  Information  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  gray  market  is  quite  limited. 
The  mott  widely  cited  source  of  data  on 
gray  markets  \a  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce sirvey  of  1984.'  Scattered  news  re- 
ports and  public  releases  by  firms  involved 
in  importing  gray  market  goods  or  in  oppos- 
ing gray  imarket  imports  make  up  the  rest  of 
the  pubUcly  available  information.  On  the 
basis  of  ihese  largely  anecdotal  sources  and 
the  Conimission's  own  investigations  of  al- 
leged consumer  deception  in  gray  markets, 
the  following  are  characteristics  reported 
about  grtiy  market  imports: 

1.  The  volume  of  gray  market  imports  into 
the  United  States  has  increased  and  de- 
creased [with  the  relative  value  of  the 
dollar.'  Few  gray  market  goods  were  import- 


'  "Economic  Effects  of  Parallel  Imports:  A  Pre- 
liminary Analysis. "  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Patent  arid  Trademark  Office.  1985. 

» The  (inunerce  Department  survey,  supra  note 
1,  asked  ^r  the  time  path  of  gray  market  imports. 
Respondents  indicated  that  gray  market  goods  in- 
creased after  1981  while  the  value  of  the  dollar  was 
increa.'iini  This  $7  Billion  Gray  Market:  Where  It 
Stops,  Nibody  Knows."  Business  Week.  April  15. 
1985.  pagis  86-87:  "  Gray  Market'  Fight  Isn't  Black 
and  While."  77ie  National  Law  Journal  October 
28.  1985.  bages  1.  23-23:  "  'Gray  Market'  in  Camera 
Imports  Starts  to  undercut  Official  Dealers,"  Wall 
Street  Journal  April  1.  1982.  page  29:  "Importers 
See  Red  pver  Gray  Market,'  Adverti'ing  Age.  July 
21.  1980,  page  57:  and  "Gray  Market:  Boon  or  Bane 
for  Equipment  Users?"  Construction  Eijuipmenl 
September  15,  1985.  pages  55-60.  Active  gray  mar- 
kets for  jconstruction  and  other  Industrial  equip- 
ment did  not  appear  until  fairly  late  in  the  rise  of 
the  dollar  in  the  1980s.  See  "Gray  Market  Expands 
to  Industrial  Goods.  "  Inc.,  July  1985.  page  22. 

Some  Brms  involved  in  gray  market  imports  of 
constructfon  equipment  into  the  U.S.  were  active  in 
1970s  in  gray  market  exports  from  the  U.S.  to 
Japan.  See  "Gray  Market:  Boon  or  Bane  for  Equip- 
ment Usfrs?"  Construction  Equipmenl  September 
15,  1985.  pages  55-60. 


ed  Into  the  United  States  prior  to  1981. 
except  for  photographic  equipment  which 
appeared  in  subetantial  quantities  beginning 
in  the  mid  1970s.'  Since  the  value  of  the 
dollar  began  falling  against  other  major  cur- 
rencies in  1985.  gray  market  imports  have 
declined  significantly.* 

2.  The  brands  involved  in  gray  markets 
are  usually  premium  brands  that  are  among 
the  most  highly  differentiated  in  their  cate- 
gory in  the  United  States."  Part  of  this  dif- 
ferentiation has  been  accomplished  through 
media  advertising  by  the  manufacturers.* 
The  value  of  gray  market  imports  has  ap- 
parently been  greatest  in  the  premium- 
priced  automobile,  watch,  and  camera 
equipment  businesses.  Gray  market  imports 
are  also  commonly  reported  in  premium 
tires,  perfumes,  siU  equipment,  wines,  and 
consumer  electronics. 

3.  U.S.  wholesale  prices  for  products  with 
significant  gray  market  activity  were  com- 
monly substantially  higher  than  compara- 
ble foreign  wholesale  prices  when  the  dollar 
was  appreciating.^  Cost  differences  do  not 


'Several  respondents  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment survey  Indicated  that  no  gray  market  activity 
was  known  to  them  prior  to  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  in  the  lOSOs.  For  cameras. 
Pentax  and  Hasselblad  found  no  gray  market  activ- 
ity until  after  1980.  Nikon  experienced  gray  market 
activity  earlier.  The  earlier  advent  of  gray  markets 
in  cameras  may  have  stemmed  from  a  tactical  shift 
in  the  distribution  policies  of  Canon,  a  Japanese 
manufacturer.  In  the  mid-1970s.  Canon  discontin- 
ued using  Bell  and  Howell  as  Its  U.S.  distributor 
and  simultaneously  undertook  a  major  expansion 
of  output  in  Japan.  This  apparently  resulted  In  ex- 
pande<i  output  by  several  Japanese  manufacturers 
(l>ecause  of  their  concern  about  maintaining  their 
market  shares)  and  substantial  pressure  on  Japa- 
nese distributors  to  Increase  Japanese  sales.  This 
may  have  reduced  prices  in  Japan  generally  and  led 
to  gray  market  exports  Ijefore  the  currency  revalu- 
ations of  the  1980s.  See  ""  "Gray  Market'  in  Camera 
Imports  Starts  to  Undercut  Offical  l^alers,"  New 
York  Times,  December  11.  1982,  pages  L41  and  L43. 

'See,  for  example,  "Dollar's  Drop  Drubs  Gray 
Marketeers,"  Washington  Post  May  4,  1986,  page 
F3,  and  "Is  the  Gray  Market  Dead  or  Alive?, " 
Modem  Tire  Dealer.  July  1985.  pages  17-18.  In  fact, 
many  gray  market  automobile  importers  have  re- 
portedly existed.  See  "Dollar  Dulls  Auto  Gray 
Market,"  Journal  of  Commerce  and  CommericcU, 
March  4,  1986.  page  1A(3). 

*That  is.  the  brands  have  no  very  close  suljstl- 
tutes.  For  a  recent  discussion,  see  P.  Caves  and  P. 
Williamson,  "What  Is  Product  Differentiation, 
Really?,"  Journal  of  Industrial  Economics,  24:2, 
December,  1985,  pages  113-133.  Reported  gray 
market  activity  has  been  particulary  intense  in 
brands  that  have  the  highest  prices.  See  generally. 
"A  Cheaper  Way  to  Get  the  Goods."  Insight  Octo- 
ber 21.  1985.  pages  56-58.  The  respondents  to  the 
Commerce  Department  survey  emphasized  these 
products  too.  See  question  A.l.  for  a  listing. 

Although  gray  market  goods  have  predominately 
been  highly  differentiated  premium  products,  gray 
markets  have  also  arisen  in  some  industrial  prod- 
ucts where  an  unexpected  supply  situation  In  one 
country  has  devieloped.  This  reportedly  occurred 
for  computer  chips  and  (x>nstruction  equipment  in 
1985.  In  both  cases,  unanticipated  declines  in  world 
demand  were  followed  by  growth  in  U.S.  demand 
relative  to  foreign  demand.  See  "'The  $7  Billion 
Gray  Market:  Where  It  Stops.  Nobody  Knows," 
Busineu  Week.  April  15.  1985,  pages  86-87.  and 
"Gray  Market'  Boon  or  Bane  for  Equipment 
Users?"  CtnutntcMon  Equipment  September  15, 
1985,  pages  55-60. 

•  See  the  Commerce  Department  survey  results, 
question  B.3.  Camera,  perfume,  and  ski  t>oot  re- 
spondents reported  advertising  and  promotion  costs 
as  15%  to  30%  of  sales.  Consumer  electronics  re- 
spondents reported  advertising  costs  of  5%  of  sales. 

'  Several  firms  replying  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment survey  confirmed  charging  different  prices  in 
different  countries.  None  of  the  respondents  denied 
following  this  practice.  See  question  6.d.  (or  these 
responses.  Nikon.  Nordlca,  Minolta,  and  Evinrude 
each  noted  wide  differences  in  the  prices  that  they 


appear  sufficient  to  explain  all  these  whole- 
sale price  differences.*  However,  sometimes 
wholesale  prices  were  similar,  but  U.S.  retail 
margins  were  higher.* 

4.  Manufacturers  have  engaged  in  varying 
degrees  of  private  efforts  to  curtail  gray 
market  imports  ■<>  under  the  current  Cus- 


charge  at  the  wholesale  level  at  least  partly  based 
on  demand  differences.  K-Mart  responded  that 
price  differences  were  the  primary  incentive  for  its 
gray  market  Imports. 

At  the  request  of  F.T.C.  staff,  buyers  for  the  U.S. 
Army  and  Air  Pore  Exchange  Service  reported  data 
on  the  wholesale  prices  paid  by  their  buyers  in  dif- 
ferent countries  for  products  ttiat  have  been  sub- 
ject to  gray  marketing.  Although  the  number  of  ol>- 
servations  Is  limited,  the  data  confirm  that  whole- 
sale prices  did  differ  across  countries  in  several  in- 
stances. The  data  are  listed  In  Appendix  A. 

Numerous  press  accounts  note  large  wholesale 
price  differences  across  national  Iwundaries.  See. 
for  example.  "The  Gray  Market:  Where  a  S200 
Watch  Can  be  Bought  for  $140."  Washington  Post 
December  16.  1985.  pages  L1-L2:  "The  $7  Billion 
Gray  Market:  Where  It  Stops.  Nobody  Knows." 
Business  Week.  April  15.  1986,  pages  86-87:  "What 
Price  Mercedes?"  Forbes,  August  27,  1984.  pages 
134,  136.  139. 

When  some  foreign  manufacturers  have  equalized 
prices  across  areas,  gray  markets  have  largely  dis 
appeared.  For  example.  Michelln  tires  were  gray 
marketed  until  it  recently  equalized  prices  across 
areas.  Since  this  pricing  action,  gray  markets  have 
been  nearly  eliminated.  See  "Is  the  Gray  Market 
Alive  or  Dead?"  Modem  Tire  Dealer.  July  1986. 
pages  17-18. 

■Consistent  with  this  interpretation,  foreign 
manufacturers  were  reported  to  have  earned  un- 
usually high  profits  by  not  lowering  their  VS. 
wholesale  prices  as  the  dollar  rose  in  value.  See 
"Watching  Prom  Abroad  with  Mixed  Emotions," 
Fortune,  August  19.  1985,  page  32.  Wholesale  prices 
have  also  reportedly  differed  by  enough  to  make  it 
profitable  to  buy  at  retail  in  Europe  for  export  to 
the  U.S.  See  "The  S7  Billion  Gray  Market:  Where 
It  Stops.  Not)Ody  Knows."  Business  Week.  April  IS. 
1986.  pages  86-87. 

With  the  recent  drop  in  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
Japanese  firms,  in  particular,  are  reportedly  taking 
much  lower  profit  margins,  transferring  production 
to  other  countries,  or  making  extra  cost  cutting  ef- 
forts in  order  to  protect  their  market  shares  in  the 
U.S.  The  stature  of  U.S.  competitors  appears  to 
play  a  role  in  these  decisions.  For  example.  Fuji  has 
apparently  raised  its  prices  for  film  across  the 
world  except  In  the  U.S.  where  Kodak  has  Its  most 
dominant  position.  See  "As  the  Japanese  Ten 
Grows  Stronger.  Why  Aren't  Import  Prices  Soar- 
ing?" Wall  Street  .'oumal  July  30.  1986.  page  21. 

'  Some  veteran  gray  market  importers  attribute 
gray  marketing  to  higher  distributor  profits  for  au- 
thorized dealers  as  well  as  to  currency  fluctuations. 
See  "Conversation  with  a  Gray  Marketeer."  Oin- 
sumer  Electronics.  July  1985.  pages  49-50.  Some  of 
the  data  supplied  for  the  Commerce  Department 
survey  showed  both  higher  wholesale  and  higher 
retail  margins  in  the  U.S.  See  question  A.6.b. 

■•Some  manufacturers  present  a  somewhat  split 
policy  on  gray  market  goods.  For  example,  al- 
though Mercedes  makes  efforts  to  discourage  gray 
market  goods  through  publicity  and  contacts  with 
financial  and  insurance  Institutions,  it  provides  a 
delivery  center,  factory  tours,  and  dining  facilities 
for  U.S.  citizens  buyiiig  their  cars  at  the  factory. 
See  "A  Cheaper  Way  to  Get  the  Cioods."  Insight 
Octol>er  21.  1983,  pages  56-58.  Camera  manufactur- 
ers reportedly  undertook  substantial  enforcement 
efforts  to  find  and  dismiss  dealers  in  Hong  Kong 
who  sold  to  the  U.S.  gray  market  during  the  mid- 
1970s.  Since  then,  supply  sources  have  shifted  to 
Europe.  See  "The  $7  Billion  Gray  Market:  Where  It 
Stops.  Nobody  Knows."  Business  Weefc,  April  15, 
1986,  pages  86-87.  At  the  time,  the  prcserice  of  vari- 
ous export  licensing  requirements  In  Japan  sug- 
gests that  Japanese  manufacturers  who  were  intent 
on  monitoring  gray  market  exports  from  Japan 
could  do  so.  See  "Conversation  with  a  Oray  Marke- 
teer," Consumer  Electronics.  July  1985,  pages  49- 
50. 

Few  efforts  by  authorized  importers  or  manufac- 
turers to  use  labels  to  distinguish  authorized  Im- 
ports from  gray  market  imports  were  reported  in 
the  Committee  Department  survey  of  gray  market 


toms  Service  policy.  WhQe  some  manufac- 
turers have  made  efforts  to  diacouraee  gray 
market  trade,  several  available  prtyate  rem- 
edies, such  as  labeling  authorized  imports  or 
using  different  tradonarks  In  differant 
countries  have  not  been  widely  utilized. 

5.  Imported  gray  market  products  are  tisu- 
ally  physically  close  substitutes  for  the  au- 
thorized imported  products."  The  principal 
differences  involve  service  sold  with  the 
product,"  particularly  warranties,"  al- 
though slight  model  differences  are 
common." 

6.  Sufficient  evidence  of  systematic  non- 
disclosure of  materia]  facts,  which  might 
Justify  Commission  intervention  under  its 
Section  5  authority,  has  not  been  found  by 
the  Commission  staff  in  any  of  the  investi- 
gations of  gray  market  goods  initiated  by 
the  Commission  in  the  1980s.  Although  au- 


practices.  (See  responses  to  questicm  B.13  in  the 
survey.)  However,  some  camera  manufacturers  do 
require  that  retailer  advertisements  affirmatively 
state  that  the  product  is  guaranteed  by  the  manu- 
facturer in  order  to  t>e  eligible  for  cooperative  ad- 
vertising incentives.  See  Vivitar  Corp.  vs  United 
States.  593  F.  Supp.  420.  435  (C.I.T.  1984):  'Gray 
Market'  Fight  Isn't  Black  and  WhiU,"  National 
Law  Journal  Octot>er  28,  1985.  pages  1,  22  and  21: 
and  "Gray  Market  in  Camera  Imports  Starts  to  Un- 
dercut Official  Dealers,'"  Wail  Street  Journal  April 
1.  1982.  page  29.  Pirelli  Tire  Company  also  report- 
edly decided  to  delete  all  of  the  DOT  Codes  from 
tires  not  designated  for  distribution  In  the  U.S.  See 
"Pirelli  Ends  DOT  Code  on  Future  non-USA  Tires." 
Tire  Review,  November  1985.  page  19. 

' '  An  exception  is  European  automobiles.  The 
automobiles  available  in  Europe  lack  emission  con- 
trol devices  required  in  the  U.S.  as  well  as  several 
required  safety  features.  All  automobiles  Imported 
into  U.S.  have  to  be  refitted  to  Include  these  items. 
Even  with  the  adjustments,  which  usually  cost  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars.  European  wholesale  pncas 
were  considerably  lower  than  U.S.  wholesale  prices 
during  the  early  to  middle  1980s.  See  "What  Price 
Mercedes?""  Forbes,  August  27.  1984.  pages  134,  136. 
and  139. 

Claims  concerning  deterioration  of  quality  in  un- 
authorized distribution  channels  have  been  made 
for  several  gray  market  products  including  wines, 
ski,  equipment,  batteries,  records,  perfumes,  and 
photographic  equipment.  See  the  Department  of 
Commerce  survey,  question  B.5. 

"The  most  common  bundling  Is  with  warranty 
or  repair  work.  Submissions  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment survey  included  a  number  of  consumer 
complaints  indicating  that  some  consumers  appar- 
ently assumed  that  warranty  service  was  included 
when  it  was  sold.  Consumer  complaints  received  by 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Metropolitan  New 
York,  the  center  of  U.S.  gray  market  activity,  have 
also  focused  on  repair  problems.  Complaints  of  this 
type  have  involved  calculators,  typewriters,  cam- 
eras, electronic  keyboards,  and  electronic  toya  See 
■"No  Guarantees  for  Guarantees  in  Gray  Market." 
Wall  Street  Journal  February  5. 1985,  page  33.  ' 

Consumer  Reports  recently  reported  that  retail- 
ers stocking  gray  market  photography  goods  now 
routinely  offer  products  both  with  and  without 
manufacturer  warranties  at  different  prices.  See 
the  May  1985  issue,  pages  300-301.  In  this  way  con- 
sumers tuve  greater  choice  with  gray  market  goods 
In  the  market.  The  same  article  also  reported  that 
a  convention  has  emerged  in  advertising  under 
which  authorized  Imports  are  advertised  as  "VS. 
warranty  included"  while  gray  market  goods  do  not 
carry  this  message.  Gray  market  retailers  common- 
ly offer  their  own  warranties  to  replace  the  manu- 
facturer warranty.  See  also  "The  87  Billion  Oray 
Market:  Where  It  Stops.  Nobody  Knows."  Business 
Week.  April  15.  1985.  pages  85-86. 

"Retail  chains  that  participate  substantially  in 
the  gray  market  supply  their  own  services  and  war- 
ranties to  substitute  for  those  of  the  manufacturers 
that  are  not  available  on  gray  market  goods.  See 
the  Commerce  Department  survey,  supra  note  1. 

"Some  automobile  gray  markets,  in  particular, 
are  attributed  to  manufacturers'  decisions  not  to 
sell  a  particular  configuration  in  tbe  VS.  Bee  "War- 
ranty War  Next  for  Automobile  Marketers?"  Adver- 
tising Age,  Novemt>er  11. 1985,  page  40. 
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ttartaed  Importers  have  shared  with  us  an- 
eedotal  evidence  of  consumer  injury  alleged- 
ly resultinc  from  various  practices  associat- 
ed with  the  sale  of  gray  market  goods,  there 
Insufficient  evidence  of  a  systematic 


proHlem  to  warrant  Commission  action.  In 
addl  Uon,  investigations  of  importers  of  gray 
mar  cet  products  conducted  by  the  FTC's 
Divj  lion  of  Marketing  Practices  in  1983  and 
1M4  failed  to  yield  sufficient  evidence  to 
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substantifite  claims  of  consumer  injury  re- 
1  the  warranty  practices  of  gray 
liiiporters. 


suiting 
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utm  t  'iilfiaeni  to  coodude  tkt  tliere  is  (kversity  in  ttie  duracttrstics  of  gray  market  goods.  A  question  mark  appearl  m  the  table  iiiIip»  •>':  fact  lus  mixed  association  witn  tlie 
fact  dK  ml  tiMt  a  ^n»LMi  retatiORSliip  to  Die  iiplaiulion. 

«keft«r  tke  parliaiiar  tact  atnil  gray  maket  imparls  is  generally  consslenl  Mtti  the  maldiing  explanation  A  queshon  mark  is  used  when  the  lad  is  not  imilormly  consistent  or  inconsisteni  with 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.  la 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pkll]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  12,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  the 
expiration  date  for  eligibility  for  the 
educational  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  ConbasI,  the  Senator 
from  Bflchigan  [Mr.  RiegleI,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RocKxrcLLBt]  were  added  as  cosixin- 
sors  of  S.  79.  a  bill  to  notify  workers 
who  are  at  risk  of  occupational  disease 
in  order  to  establish  a  system  for  iden- 
tifying and  preventing  illness  and 
death  of  such  workers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


Authorind  retailer 
price" 


Gray  market 
price" 
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239.00 


69.» 


31500 
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at 
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goods  in  each  country  for  use  in  the  exdiance  posts  at  US  miitary  Inses  in  each 
they  liave  reason  to  belcve  are  gray  market  goods.  They  purchase  exckisnely  from  loc 
ty  Chef.  PiMc  Affairs,  Headquarters  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service.  Dallas.  Texas 
to  Get  Goods.'  Ocloter  21.  IMS.  pages  %-ii. 


S.  104 

A  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
nai  les  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[M'.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
waie  [Mr.  Roth],  and  the  Senator 
frojn  New  York  [Mr.  D'Auato]  were 
ad^ed  as  cosponsors  of  S.  104,  a  bill  to 
recognize  the  organization  known  as 
thei  National  Academies  of  Practice. 

S.  371 

i  the  request  of  Mr.  Humfhrey,  the 
le  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
K  QuATLE]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
I  of  S.  271,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
1001  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  permit  family  planning  projects  to 
offer  adoption  services. 

J  S.  635 

^t  the  request  of  Mr.  E>ob(enici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[M^.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  625,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
erafl  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 
limit  candidate  expenditures  of  per- 
sonal funds. 


Prices  paid  by  post  exchange  ' 
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( Kintiy  They  report  the  pros  that  they  have  paid  to  the  Dallas 
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S.  6S2 

At  th^  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  i  if  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mi.  Dodd],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  MurkowskiI  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  652,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
with  rspect  to  the  export  of  goods 
and  technology  subject  to  export  con- 
trols for  national  security  purposes. 

S.  726 

At  tne  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  naiies  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota;  [Mr.  Bxtrdick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor fro^  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were 
added  a|s  cosponsors  of  S.  726,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide States  with  assistance  to  establish 
or  expand  clearinghouses  to  locate 
missingj  children. 

S.  818 

At  th^  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  olf  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NtcKLES]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
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sor  of  S.  818,  a  bill  to  provide  perma- 
nent authorization  for  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business. 

S.  819 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  819,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  tax- 
payers to  elect  to  deduct  either  State 
and  local  sales  taxes  or  State  income 
taxes. 

S.  983 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  983,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  rural  enterprise 
zones,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1037 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1027,  a  bill  to  prohibit  trade 
between  the  Soviet  puppet  regime  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  United  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLITTION  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
3,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  a  Federal  budget  and  tax  limita- 
tion. 

senate  joint  resolution  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  107,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  April 
1987,  as  "Fair  Housing  Month." 
senate  joint  resolution  1 1  s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symhs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115,  a 
joint  resolution  making  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  emergen- 
cy assistance  to  the  Polish  independ- 
ent trade  union  organization  NSZZ 
"Solidamosc"  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1987,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

senate  joint  resolution  116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
116,  a  joint  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  Federal  aid 
for  refugee  assistance  programs 
should  not  be  reduced,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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SENATE  CONCinutEHT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Karnes,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  15,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  major 
change  in  the  payment  methodology 
for  physicians'  services,  including  serv- 
ices furnished  to  hospital  inpatients, 
imder  the  Medicare  Program  should 
be  made  until  reports  required  by  the 
99th  Congress  have  been  received  and 
evaluated. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  193— DES- 
IGNATING "HOKULE'A  WEEK" 

Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mat- 
SUNAGA,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr. 
Moynihan,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Reigle,  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Duren- 
berger, Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Karnes,  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Nick- 
les,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Stafford.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Wallop, 
Mr.  Weicker,  and  Mr.  Wilson)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

S.  Res.  193 

Whereas  the  Polynesian  Voyaging  Soci- 
ety's double-hulled  sailing  canoe,  the  Hoku- 
le'a.  will  return  to  Oahu  on  May  23.  1987. 
after  a  two  and  one  half  year  voyage  of  re- 
discovery; 

Whereas  the  Hokule'a  was  bom  out  of  sci- 
entific controversy,  and  proved  that  early 
Polynesian  migration  could,  indeed,  have 
sailed  from  the  west  against  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  winds,  as  ancient  chants 
had  described; 

Whereas  the  Hokule'a  proved  that  early 
Polynesian  migration  could  have  been  pur- 
posefully performed  with  sophisticated  non- 
instrument  navigation; 

Whereas  the  HokxUe'a  greatest  success 
may  have  been  in  gathering  together  the 
people  of  Hawaii  with  other  Pacific  island- 
ers to  work  towards  a  common  goal; 

Whereas  the  people  of  Hawaii  are  inviting 
the  Pacific  island  dignitaries,  who  became  a 
part  of  Hawaii's  goodwill  lei.  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  the  Hokule'a  with  them; 

Whereas  the  celebration  of  the  return  of 
the  Hokule'a  might  be  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion for  a  friendly  gesture  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Pacific  is- 
landers; 

Whereas  this  celebration  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  mainland  Americans  and 
the  people  of  Hawaii  to  share  with  the  Pa- 
cific islanders,  the  goodwill  of  the  return  of 
the  f/oA:uZe 'a.' and 

Whereas  The  Hokule'a  represents  the 
spirit  of  challenge  that  generates  explora- 
tion and  discovery  in  every  age.  whether  it 
be  ancient  Polynesians  navigating  the  vast 
Pacific  by  the  stars  and  their  senses,  or  as- 


tronaut Ellison  Onizuka,  who  said,  "If  ev- 
erything else  (navigational)  fails,  we  can 
still  use  the  stars  to  get  home",  or  navigator 
Nalnoa  Thompson,  settling  scientific  contro- 
versy and  proving  the  truths  of  ancient 
songs  by  navigating  the  Pacific  as  the  an- 
cients did:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  period  commencing  on  May 
23.  1987.  and  ending  on  May  30,  1987,  is  rec- 
ognized as  "Hokule'a  Week". 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  900 
years  ago,  a  father  sang  a  welcoming 
chant  as  his  son's  voyaging  canoe  re- 
turned from  Tahiti  to  the  shore  of 
Kaua'i.  The  chant  Moi'keha,  was 
echoed  by  his  son  from  his  canoe,  as  it 
has  been  repeated  from  generation  to 
generation  in  Hawaii. 

For  the  first  time  in  900  years,  the 
Moi'keha  chant  will  be  sung  for  its 
original  purpose,  the  return  of  a 
voyaging  canoe,  the  Hokule'a,  on  the 
23d  of  May,  at  Kualoa  Beach,  HI. 

It  was  the  Moi'keha  chant,  among 
other  cultural  evidence,  that  first 
stimulated  the  scientific  controversy 
over  the  migration  patterns  in  Polyne- 
sia. Some  said  that  migration  was  only 
possible  from  the  east  because  sailing 
against  the  easterly  trade  winds  would 
have  been  impossible.  Any  migration 
from  this  direction  was  considered  ac- 
cidental without  navigational  instru- 
ments. 

But  still  those  who  listened  to  the 
chants  believed  the  ancients  must 
have  had  ways  of  sailing  what  Capt. 
James  Cook  considered,  "the  most  ex- 
tensive nation  on  Earth." 

It  seemed  the  only  way  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  chants  was  to  build  a  rep- 
lica of  the  double-hulled  canoe  with 
identical  materials  used  by  the  an- 
cients, and  to  sail,  without  any  naviga- 
tional equipment  as  they  did,  the  in- 
credible voyages  described  by  the 
chants. 

Thus,  the  Hokule'a  was  bom.  Along 
with  the  Hokule'a,  the  Polynesian 
Voyaging  Society  was  established  to 
research  and  gather  materials  true  to 
those  available  in  ancient  times,  for 
the  use  in  making  the  canoes. 

The  first  voyage  of  Hokule'a  was  in 
1976,  from  Hawaii  to  Tahiti  and  back. 
A  navigator  from  Micronesia,  Mau 
Pialug,  was  asked  to  sail  her  without 
instruments  as  did  the  ancients.  With- 
out ever  having  sailed  those  waters. 
Mau  navigated  the  2,000-inile  stretch 
of  open  ocean  by  relying  purely  on  the 
stars,  his  sense  of  the  currents,  and 
the  position  of  the  canoe  in  relation  to 
the  rising  and  setting  Sun.  This  trip 
proved  that  man  coald  sail  such  long 
distances  as  did  the  ancients,  without 
modem  equipment. 

On  the  second  Tahiti  voyage  in  1980, 
Nalnoa  Thompson  of  Hawaii  became 
the  first  Polynesian  in  almost  a  centu- 
ry to  navigate  a  voyage  without  instru- 
ments. He  studied  nonlnstrument 
navigation  from  Micronesian  naviga- 
tor Mau  Pialug  and  the  position  of  the 
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sUn  frt»n  wm  Kyselka  at  the  Bishop 
Museum  PUuMtaiium. 

The  l»86-«7  Voyage  of  Rediscovery 
has  covered  three  times  the  distance 
of  the  earlier  vojraces.  It  demonstrates 
that  migration  could  have  originated 
from  the  west  as  the  chants  described. 
The  first  leg  of  this  voyage  was  from 
Hawaii  to  Tahiti.  InltlaUy,  Nainoa  was 
able  to  navigate  the  open  ocean  by  the 
stars.  Much  of  this  leg  was  overcast 
however,  leaving  him  to  a  different  art 
of  navigating  by  the  wave  and  swell 
patterns.  This  was  the  third  nonln- 
strument  voyage  from  Hawaii  to 
Tahiti,  and  amazingly  all  three  landed 
within  60  miles  of  each  other. 

Prom  Tahiti,  the  Hokule'a  saUed  to 
the  Ckwk  Islands  and  then  to  New  Zea- 
land. Prom  New  Zealand  It  sailed  to 
Tonga;  from  Tonga  to  Samoa;  from 
Samoa  to  the  Cook  Islands  and  back 
to  Tahiti. 

Prom  Tahiti  to  the  Cook  Islands,  the 
navigation  involved  short  open 
stretches  with  small  islands  as  targets. 
Sailing  from  tropical  zones  into  tem- 
perate carries  the  risk  of  being  be- 
calmed between  wind  directions.  As 
the  chants  proscribed,  the  Hokuie'a 
sailed  during  a  time  when  the  easterly 
winds  could  be  utilized. 

Between  New  Zealand  and  Tonga, 
the  Hokule'a  crew  demonstrated  their 
greatest  accuracy  and  skill  by  sailing 
from  the  Kermadec  Islands  to  Tonga 
in  40-plus  knot  winds. 

Prom  Vavau  to  Tonga,  the  crew 
threaded  between  a  myriad  of  reefs 
and  islands  at  night  with  the  help  of  a 
Tongan  pilot.  Man's  capacity  to  sense 
his  surroundings  by  the  feel  of  the 
current  umder  his  boat  and  by  the 
ocean  sounds  and  smells  seemed 
almost  magical  on  this  leg  of  the  trip. 
Finding  Samoa  in  overcast  weather 
and  gale-force  winds  proved  other  an- 
cient techniques  to  be  sophisticated  in 
accurately  targeting  islands  in  bad 
weather. 

It  was  the  voyage  from  Samoa  to  the 
Cook  Islands,  however,  that  proved 
the  ancient  chants  true.  Thirty-five 
days  had  been  allotted  for  this  sup- 
posedly impossible  sail  into  the  pre- 
vailing tradewinds.  Instead,  Hokule'a 
caught  an  anomalous  wind,  as  the  an- 
cients must  have  done,  and  sailed  the 
distance  in  9  days. 

To  prove  the  sail  was  not  a  fluke. 
Hokule'a  sailed  in  the  same  direction, 
from  the  Cooks  to  Tahiti.  While  25 
days  had  been  scheduled  for  this  trip, 
HoktdfB'a  did  it  in  9. 

As  of  this  moment,  the  Hokule'a  is 
in  Tautlra,  Tahiti.  Prom  there  it  will 
saU  to  the  Tuamotus  and  on  to  the 
Marquesas,  completing  the  journey  on 
Its  last  leg  from  the  Marquesas  to 
Hawaii  on  May  23,  1987.  It  is  believed 
that  the  first  migration  from  the 
South  Pacific  came  from  the  Marque- 
sas to  Hawaii.  This  will  be  the  first 
voyage  in  modem  time  that  follows 
this  path. 


Hpkule'a  is  a  scientific  success,  in 
proving  that  early  Polynesian  migra- 
tion could  have  sailed  as  ancient 
chapts  describe,  from  the  west,  against 
the  prevailing  direction  of  easterly 
tradewinds.  In  doing  so.  It  has  en- 
hanced our  knowledge  of  ocean  cur- 
rents, the  winds,  and  sailing  tech- 
niques. 

Aikule'a  cultural  achievement  was 
uniting  "the  most  extensive  nation  on 
Earth"    in   a   common   goal.   This   is 
shared  and  expressed  by  the  welcomes 
received  from  the  diverse  locations. 
Thi  people  of  Polynesia,  Joined  by  dig- 
rles  from  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
U.S.  mainland,  will  celebrate  the 
...  of  Hokule'a  on  May  23,  1987. 
,e  Hokule'a  has  also  provided  some 
worthy   educational   activities.   There 
are    newly    opened    exhibits    at    the 
Bishop    Museum    and    the    Lawrence 
Hall  of  Science  in  Berkeley.  CA.  Schol- 
arly journals  have  also  been  published 
on  the  Increased  knowledge  acquired 
as  a  result  of  the  voyages  of  the  Hoku- 
le'a. 

Hokule'a  represents  the  spirit  of 
challenge  that  generates  exploration 
an4  discovery  in  every  age,  whether  it 
be  ancient  Poljmesians  navigating  the 
va^  Pacific  by  the  stars  and  their 
seies  or  the  late  Astronaut  Ellison 
Onzuka,  who  said,  "If  everything  else 
fails,  we  can  still  use  the  stars  to  get 
hoine." 

America  is  bxiilt  on  the  spirit  of  chal- 
leike,  of  discovery.  We  cannot  cele- 
brJte  that  spirit  too  often.  May  23, 
1917,  represents  the  culmination  of  11 
years  of  challenge,  voyaging  and  dis- 
covery by  Hokule'a  as  well  as  11  years 
of  extending  America's  goodwill 
throughout  the  Pacific* 
•  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  senior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  in  introduc- 
ing this  resolution  providing  for  the 
oh  ;ervance  of  Hokule'a  Week,  May  23- 
30  1987. 

Hawaii's  world  famous  Polynesian 
voyaging  canoe,  the  Hokule'a^  will  be 
returning  to  Honolulu  that  week  fol- 
lowing a  2%-year  voyage  throughout 
the  South  Pacific  during  which  the 
vessel's  crew  proved  that  prehistoric 
Polynesian  migrations  could  indeed 
hjve  sailed  from  west  to  east,  against 
tlie  prevailing  direction  of  the  winds. 
Although  there  is  much  scientific  evi- 
dence indicating  that  the  early  Poly- 
nesians did  sail  from  west  to  east, 
n&ny  anthropologists  doubted  their 
ability  to  accomplish  such  a  feat  with- 
out sophisticated  navigational  equip- 
mtent.  The  Hokule'a,  using  only  the 
st  Btfs  and  other  navigational  aids  avail- 
alde  in  prehistoric  times,  sailed  from 
Sunoa  to  the  Cook  Islands— west  to 
e(  ist— in  July  1986. 

A  gala  welcome,  including  guests 
fi  om  all  of  the  Pacific  island  nations 
V  sited  by  the  Hokule'a  during  its  most 
r«ent  voyage,  is  being  prepared  in 
E  onolulu.  In  addition  to  providing  sig- 


nificant [new  scientific  evidence  about 
the  earliest  Inhabitants  of  the  South 
Pacific,  the  Hawaiian  crew  of  the  Ho- 
kule'a also  proved  to  be  outstanding 
ambassinors  of  goodwill  for  the 
United  ^tates.  They  deserve  our  con- 
gratulaqons  and  thanks  for  their  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  science  and  diploma- 
cy. I  hope  that  this  resolution  to  desig- 
nate Mfty  23-30,  1987,  as  Hokule'a 
Week  V  111  be  given  early,  favorable 
considei  ation  by  the  Senate.* 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


171 


SIMON  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
I       THROUGH  173 

(Ordet-ed  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SfMON  submitted  three  amend- 
ments ihtended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  48)  setting  forth  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  and  1990; 
as  follows: 

AMENDMEirT  NO.  171 


On  page  2,  increase 
by  (30O.*0O.OO0. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  pa^e  2,  increase 
by  $300^^.000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $30o2oo.000. 

On  pake  3,  increase 
by  $700^000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $800JOOO.OOO. 

On  ptKe  3,  increase 
by  $300J0O0.0OO. 

On  pske  3.  increase 
by  $700pO,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase 
by  $700^000.000. 

On  pige  4,  increase 
by  $800^000.000. 

On  page  4,  increase 
by  $30a000.000. 
On  page  4,  increase 

by  $7oaooo,ooo. 

O^  page  4,  increase 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  pkge  5,  increase 
by  $80<i.000.000. 

On  p4ge  5,  increase 
by  $804,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase 
by  $804,000,000. 

On  page  S,  increase 
by  $80«.000.000. 

On  E  SLge  5,  increase 
by  $301 1.000.000. 


the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  13 
the  amount  on  line  14 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  14 
the  amount  on  line  15 
the  amount  on  line  16 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  21 
the  amount  on  line  22 
the  amount  on  line  16 
the  amount  on  line  17 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amoimt  on  line  22 
the  amount  on  line  23 
the  amount  on  line  24 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  13 
the  amount  on  line  17 


On  page  5,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  pace  5,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  19,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
25  by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  21,  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  21,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  43,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  1  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  43,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  1  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  43,  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  50,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
18  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  50.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  19  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  50,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  19  by  $300,000,000. 


AMEIfDMENT  NO.  172 


On  page  2,  increase 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 


the  amoimt 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amoimt 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amoimt 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amount 
the  amount 


on  line  11 
on  line  12 
on  line  13 
on  line  14 
on  line  17 
on  line  18 
on  line  19 
on  line  20 
on  line  13 
on  line  14 
on  line  15 
on  line  16 
on  line  19 
on  line  20 
on  line  21 
on  line  22 
on  line  15 
on  line  16 
on  line  17 
on  line  18 
on  line  21 
on  line  22 
on  line  23 
on  line  24 
on  line  11 
on  line  12 


On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  24,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  24.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  24.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  25.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  25.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  25,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  25.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  17  by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
18  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  42,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  19  by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  42,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  42,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
24  by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  43,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  1  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  43.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  1  by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  43.  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  47.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
12  by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  47,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  13  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  47,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
15  by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  47.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  16  by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  psige  50.  decrease  the  first  amoimt  on 
line  10  by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  50,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
11  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  50,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  12  by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  50.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
14  by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  50.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  50.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  50.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  19  by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  50,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  19  by  $1,400,000,000. 

AMEIfDMENT  NO.  173 


On  page  2,  increase 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $700,000,000. 


the  amount  on  line  1 1 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  13 
the  amount  on  line  14 
the  amount  on  line  17 
the  amount  on  Une  18 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  13 


On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  19 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  20 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  22 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  18 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  21 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  23 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line  11 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  16 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  17 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  18 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  19 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  25.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  5 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  26.  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  26.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

14  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  26.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  26.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

23  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  26.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

24  by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  42,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
24  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  43,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
Une  1  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  43,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  43.  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  43.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

12  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

13  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  43,  dccre&ac  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  49,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  49,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  7  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  49,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  9  by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  49,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  50,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $700,000,000. 
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On  PMC  SO,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
M  by  $700,000,000. 

On  pace  M.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $000,000,000. 

On  page  SO,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
19  by  $600,000,000. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Senate  begins  work  on  its 
version  of  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 48.  We  must  reduce  our  Federal 
deficit.  It  is  keeping  interest  rates 
high  and  driving  our  export  market 
into  the  ground.  The  only  sensible  way 
to  bring  our  deficit  down  is  to  get 
America  back  to  worlc  With  imem- 
ployment  running  at  7  percent,  this 
country  is  losing  valuable  resources 
that  could  be  building  our  economy 
and  reducing  our  deficit. 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  done  an  admirable  Job  in 
piecing  together  a  plan.  However, 
there  is  room  for  improvement.  I  will 
offer  three  amendments  to  remedy 
some  of  the  largest  problems.  The 
amendments  are  printed  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks.  My  amendments  focus 
on  three  areas:  Community  develop- 
ment funding.  Medicare,  and  lump- 
sum distributions  for  Federal  retirees. 

COMMUlilTy  DEVKLOPMBTT  FUHDIKG 

The  first  amendment  increases 
CDBG  and  X7DAO  funding  to  the 
freeze  leveL  These  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  over  $1.2  billion  to 
deficit  reduction  during  the  next  4 
years.  With  the  demise  of  general 
sharing  and  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  local  bonding  authority  by  the  tax 
bill,  it's  all  the  more  important  that 
the  current  levels  of  funding  on  the 
community  development  block  grant 
and  urban  development  action  grant 
be  maintained. 

The  Nation's  cities  and  towns,  both 
large  and  small,  continue  to  rely  on 
these  programs  to  meet  their  needs  to 
replace  aging  infrastructure  and  to 
provide  housing  and  other  assistance 
to  low-  and  moderate-income  citizens. 

Other  proposals  to  restore  these 
funds  woiild  take  the  money  from 
Function  450.  WhUe  I  appreciate  the 
rationale,  I  believe  this  approach  may 
be  shortsighted.  We  need  to  bolster 
our  technological  edge  if  we  are  ever 
to  compete  on  the  world  economy.  The 
major  investment  needed  to  attain 
that  edge  should  be  supported,  not  be 
ciirtailed.  My  amendment  caUs  for  a 
$1.8  billion  increase  in  fuxiding  to  be 
offset  with  increased  revenues.  This 
approach  allows  us  to  preserve  vital 
funding  for  our  cities  without  robbing 
our  scientific  community  of  its  fimd- 
ing. 

MXDICARE 

I  also  will  offer  an  amendment  to  re- 
store $1  billion  to  Function  570  Medi- 
care funds.  The  committee  resolution 
recommends  a  total  $3.3  billion  cut. 
We  are  only  fooling  ourselves  if  we  try 
to  argue  that  a  $3.3  billion  cut  in  Med- 
icare will  not  effect  beneficiaries.  Hos- 


pitals, rural  and  urban  alike,  are  strug- 
gling to  keep  their  doors  open.  Sicker 
and  quicker  is  the  name  of  the  game 
for  beneficiaries.  Substantial  cuts  in 
Me<|icare  have  been  enacted  over  the 
yeaib.  and  here  we  are  proposing  addi- 
tiOMil  cuts. 

Cuts  in  labor,  staffing,  salaries,  in- 
ventories, and  lengths  of  stay  have  al- 
ready been  made  by  hospitals.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  with  what  we 
are  doing  to  the  rural  hospital  in  this 
couAtry. 

Tie  Medicare  population  is  expected 
to  ncrease  20  percent  in  the  next 
decade,  with  the  over  85  population  in- 
crewing  50  percent.  It  is  my  sense  that 
we  are  reaching  the  point  where  we 
simply  cannot  serve  more  people  with 
fewer  dollars  without  sacrificing  qual- 
ity and  access. 

tXif  amendment  restores  $1  billion  to 
the  Bccoimt.  The  increased  spending  is 
to  be  offset  with  increased  revenues. 
The  Medicare  Program  would  contin- 
ue to  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  deficit 
reduction  burden,  shouldering  $2.3  bil- 
lion worth  of  cuts.  I  believe  this  is 
mode  than  sufficient. 

I  FEDERAL  RETIREES 

F^ially,  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  Restore  funding  for  the  lump  simi 
distribution  to  Federal  employees. 
Lump  sum  distribtution  allows  retirees 
to  Receive  all  of  their  own  retirement 
coi^ributions  upon  retirement. 

Akreeing  to  the  committee's  propos- 
al ifould  deal  yet  another  blow  to  Fed- 
eral retirees.  Ovir  retired  Government 
workers  were  just  hurt  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  3  year  recovery  nile  in  last 
year's  tax  bill.  My  amendment  would 
avo  d  the  "kicldng  people  when  they 
are  down"  syndrome. 

T  tie  committee  assumes  $700  million 
in  iivings  from  the  elimination  of  the 
lump  sum  rule.  Therefore,  I  propose  to 
restore  $700  million  to  continue  the 
lun^p  simi  distribution.  Federal  em- 
ployee related  spending  is  still  expect- 
ed to  come  up  with  $1.3  billion  worth 
of  savings.  I  believe  this  is  excessive 
and  stand  ready  to  raise  the  amount  I 
wui  restore  if  the  circumstances  allow 
itH 

Inderal  retirees  deserve  fair  treat- 
ment. My  amendment  will  ensure 
them  of  that. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give 
these  three  amendments  close  consid- 
ersitlon.  They  are  worthy  of  all  our 
su]  port.* 


April  27,  1987 
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The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  10  ajn.. 
in  room  SD-342,  Senate  Dliksen 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, ple«se  call  Ed  Oleiman.  subcom- 
mittee st^f  director,  on  224-2254. 


AUTH< 


iRITY  FORCOMMITTEES 
TO  Mii!i<rr 


COMmTTKE  OH  AOIMO 

Mr.  BRTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  April  27,  1987.  at  10  a.m. 
to  hold  ft  hearing  on  the  Role  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  in  Assiuring 
Access  tii  Quality  Home  Care. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMHITTtZ  Olf  LABOR  AMD  HUMAIf  RESOUKCKS 

Mr.  ETYKD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authoriaed  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  ^nate  on  Monday,  April  27, 
1987,  at  0  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
"Mine  Skifety:  The  Wilberg  Incident." 

The  RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmaTTEE  OH  OOVERHlfKHTAL  ATT  AIRS 

Mr.^YRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Affairs,  be  author- 
ized to  i^eet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  <>n  Monday.  April  27,  1987,  at 
9:30  a.nv  to  hold  hearings  on  the  nom- 
ination Of  Norma  Pace  to  membership 
on  the  Postal  Service  Board  of  Gover- 
nors.     I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeiction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOBaCITTEE  OH  PUBLIC  LAHDS,  HATIOHAL 
T        PARKS,  AHD  FORESTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks,  ind  Forests  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorii  »d  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  £  Senate  on  Monday,  April  27,  at 
to  receive  testimony  on  H.R. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARING 

I  nCOMMITTEK  OH  FEDERAL  SERVICES.  POST 
OFFICE.  AHD  CIVIL  SERVICE 

tir.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  annoimce  that  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Services,  Post  Office,  and  Civil  Service 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  April  27,  1987, 
on  S.  541,  the  postal  employees  appeal 
ri^tsbilL 


Park  Service  entrance 


10  a.m. 

1320,  National 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj(  iction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUIJD 


•  Mr. 


AD]  ^mONAL  STATEMENTS 


AND  THE  NEHEMIAH 
HOUSING  PROGRAM 


SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
with  tWe  recent  passage  of  S.  825,  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  :  .987,  the  Senate  took  an  impor- 
tant step  in  halting  the  decline  of  Fed- 
eral housing  programs.  By  an  over- 
whelmmg  vote  of  71-27,  the  Senate 
spoke  in  a  bipartisan  voice  to  cease  the 
steady  erosion  of  the  Federal  effort  in 
housini  that  has  taken  place  during 
the  Rebgan  years.  A  key  provision  of 


the  bill  will  establish  a  new  Nehemiah 
Housing  Program  that  will  help  re- 
build distressed  neighborhoods  and 
promote  homeownership  for  families 
who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
purchase  a  home.  An  effective  church- 
sponsored  nonprofit  organization  in 
my  State,  Baltimoreans  United  in 
Leadership  Development  [BUILD], 
through  its  support  and  testimony, 
played  an  important  role  in  getting 
the  Nehemiah  provision  in  the  Hous- 
ing biU. 

Based  on  the  successful  Nehemiah 
project  in  Brooklyn,  NY,  which  was 
sponsored  by  local  churches  and  non- 
profit groups,  this  pioneering  new  pro- 
gram provides  the  opportunity  for 
communities  across  the  country  to 
provide  homeownership  for  many  low 
and  moderate-income  people.  With  a 
Federal  interest-free  loan  of  up  to 
$15,000,  the  active  participation  of 
church  and  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  a  commitment  from  local  govern- 
ments, this  initiative  offers  a  tremen- 
dous prospect  to  establish  stable 
neighborhoods  in  distressed  areas. 

I  want  to  commend  BUILD  for  its  ef- 
forts in  support  of  the  Nehemiah  I»ro- 
gram.  Testimony  during  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  consideration  of  this 
legislation  by  Ms.  Carol  Reckling, 
president  of  BUILD,  established  the 
great  need  for  this  new  program. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Nehemiah 
Program  is  included  in  the  Senate- 
passed  legislation  and  is  included  in 
the  companion  legislation  under  con- 
sideration in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. BUILD  has  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  new  and  innovative  program  to 
provide  decent  housing  for  thousands 
of  Americans.* 


"THE  YEAR  OF  THE 
VOLUNTEER"  IN  MINNESOTA 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  my  home  State  of  Minnesota, 
1987  is  being  celebrated  as  the  Year  of 
the  Volunteer.  This  week,  April  26- 
May  2,  1987,  is  being  celebrated  as 
"Volunteer  Recognition  Week,"  with 
the  theme  of  "Volunteers  Move  Minne- 
sota." 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  repre- 
senting Minnesota  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
such  a  privilege  is  the  simple  fact  that 
Minnesotans  care.  They  care  about 
what  we  do  here  in  Washington  and 
what  happens  in  the  larger  world  out- 
side; most  of  all,  they  care  about  their 
children's  education,  their  families' 
health  and  their  neighbors  welfare. 
And,  they  find  ways  to  translate  their 
concern  into  action.  Minnesotans  by 
the  thousands  donate  their  time  as 
well  as  their  hard-earned  money  and 
material  goods  to  causes  and  institu- 
tions that  they  believe  in  and  which 
need  their  support. 

In  the  United  States,  voluntarism 
has  deep  roots  in  the  origins  and  struc- 
ture of  our  society.  The  early  settlers 


Joined  tegether  for  bam  raisings,  com- 
munities worked  together  to  promote 
the  health  and  education  of  their  citi- 
zens and  benevolent  organizations  de- 
veloped to  perform  needed  services — 
everything  from  fire  fighting  to  pro- 
viding for  the  care  of  orphans,  widows, 
and  the  handicapped.  At  all  levels  of 
society,  people  have  translated  con- 
cerns and  goals  into  positive  voluntary 
action. 

In  Minnesota,  we  are  proud  of  the 
level  and  quality  of  social  services  that 
our  citizens  enjoy.  We  also  know  that 
we  could  not  enjoy  such  services  if  vol- 
unteer Involvement  were  not  a  major 
factor  in  their  availability.  In  1982,  the 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  nonprofit  service 
sector  consisted  of  about  1,350  organi- 
zations and  si>ent  about  $1.5  billion. 
The  labor  that  these  services  provided, 
had  they  been  paid  at  the  average 
nonagricultural  wage  rate  of  $9.61  per 
hour,  would  have  amounted  to  some- 
thing like  $8  million.  This  amounts  to 
a  lot  of  time,  a  lot  of  money,  and  most 
of  all,  a  lot  of  compassion.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  entire  country  could 
benefit  from  the  example  that  Minne- 
sota is  setting. 

One  of  the  examples  of  what  volun- 
teers are  capable  of  achieving  is  the 
partnership  engaged  in  by  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  Pilgrim  and  Anderson's 
Cleaners,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer/Press 
Dispatch  and  WCCO-TV.  Through 
their  work,  winter  clothing  was  donat- 
ed and  distributed  to  thousands  of 
children  of  low-income  families  in  the 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  not  underestimate 
the  importance  of  warm  clothing  in 
Minnesota's  less  than  tropical  climate. 

Minnesota's  Year  of  the  Volunteer  is 
a  great  idea.  It  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  history,  contributions, 
extent  of  involvement,  and  capacities 
of  volunteer  organizations,  and  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  them.  Once  we 
fully  understand  what  volunteers  do 
for  our  society  and  what  they  are  ca- 
pable of  doing,  we  will  be  able  to 
expand  on  their  commitment  in  new 
ways,  to  the  benefit  of  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  in  1985  Americans 
contributed  a  total  of  16.1  billion 
hours  of  their  time  to  volunteer  work. 
The  labor  that  went  into  this  work, 
again  based  on  the  average  nonagricul- 
tural wage,  was  worth  over  $110  bil- 
lion. This  figure  amounts  to  nearly 
half  of  the  U.S.  fiscal  year  1987  Feder- 
al deficit.  Simply  put,  Mr.  President, 
this  country  depends  on  volunteers. 

Keep  in  mind  though,  that  this  con- 
tribution came  from  about  50  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  United 
States— this  is  an  admirable  figure,  but 
it  is  still  only  half.  What  I  see  in  this 
country  is  not  only  an  existing  reli- 
ance on  the  commitment  of  volun- 
teers, but  a  vast  resource  that  remains 
to  be  tapped.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  recognizing  and 


supporting  volunteer  efforts  through- 
out this  country  .• 


KEYNOTE  ADDRESS  OP  MRS. 
MATILDA  R.  CUOMO  AT  ITAL- 
IAN LANGUAGE  CONFERENCE 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month.  Mrs.  Matilda  R. 
Cuomo  delivered  the  keynote  address 
at  the  Italian  Government's  Italian 
Language  Conference  in  Rome.  With 
eloquence  we  have  come  to  expect 
from  the  Cuomo  family,  Mrs.  Cuomo 
discussed  her  concern  about  the  de- 
cline in  Italian  language  studies.  I 
commend  her  remarks  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  ask  that  the  text  of 
her  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  speech  follows: 

Keyhote   Address   by   BIatilda   R.   Cuomo 

First  Lady  or  New  York  State  Itauah 

Lahcuage  Cohferehce 

It  is  a  delight  to  return  to  the  country  ol 
my  parents,  with  two  of  my  children,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Italian  Government's  confer- 
ence on  "The  Dissemination  of  Italian  Lan- 
guage and  Culture  in  the  United  States." 

To  the  Italian  Government  and  each  of 
our  Italian  hosts  who  worked  so  hard  to 
malte  this  conference  a  reality.  I  say 
"Grazie." 

To  each  of  the  Italian  delegates,  to  my 
fellow  New  Yorkers  and  fellow  Americans,  I 
say  "buon  lavoro." 

We  come  to  this  historic  city,  to  seek 
greater  communication  and  understanding 
between  the  people— especially  the  young 
people— of  Italy  and  the  United  SUtes. 

We  come  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Ital- 
ian language,  so  that  we  can  be  enriched;  so 
that  more  Americans  can  discover,  first- 
hand, the  abundant  treasures  of  Italian  cul- 
ture; and.  so  that  we  can  promote  the  well- 
being  of  both  of  our  nations. 

Today,  I  want  to  focus  on  three  topics. 

First.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  my 
own  experience  as  an  Italian -American. 
Then  I  want  to  describe  the  "due  case"  initi- 
ative between  New  York  State  and  Italy. 
'Due  case."  I  am  proud  to  say.  is  prototsrpe 
for  my  husband's  "New  York  State  Interna- 
tional Partnership  Program."  Third,  I  will 
address,  in  greater  detail,  the  goal  of  this 
conference  to  promote  the  study  of  Italian 
language  and  culture  in  the  United  States. 

My  Italian-American  heritage  has  alwajrs 
been  meaningful  to  me.  My  father  and  my 
father-in-law  were  both  the  sons  of  native 
Italians,  Ix>m  in  America  and  returned  to 
Italy  as  young  children.  Both  were  brought 
up  in  Italy— my  father-in-law  in  Nocera  In- 
feriore.  Salerno,  and  my  father  in  Meri,  In 
the  province  of  Messina.  They  both  emigrat- 
ed to  New  York  as  young  married  men,  and 
both  of  their  wives  followed  a  year  later 
with  their  oldest  sons,  both  of  whom  were 
named  Frank. 

The  stories  of  Andrea  and  Immaculata 
Cuomo  and  Carmelo  and  Maria  Raffa  had 
much  in  common. 

From  my  parents.  I  gained  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  richness  of  the  tradition  of 
Italy  in  art.  letters,  law.  medicine,  science, 
and  music. 

They  also  brought  special  values  with 
them— a  love  of  family,  ethnic  pride,  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  those  who  need  help,  a  re- 
spect for  hard  worlL.  and  a  passion  to  reach 
for  their  dreams. 
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Tbey  broucbt  a  faith  tn  the  future,  and  a 
wUllngneM  to  five  up  nearly  everything  for 
the  next  generaUon.  What  they  did  for  us. 
we  do  for  our  children,  and  hope  they  do  for 
thdra.  Thia  was  the  legacy  of  millions  of 
Italian-Americans.  One  generation  strug- 
^ed.  ao  the  next  generation  could  have  a 
better  life. 

Now,  a  new  generation  of  Italian- Ameri- 
cans yearns  to  rediscover  its  roots,  while 
many  Americans  from  other  ethnic  back- 
grountta  ai«  beginning  to  discover  Italy,  too. 
Tto  develop  these  opportunities,  my  hus- 
band and  the  government  of  Italy  have  es- 
tablished a  broad  partnership  of  economic, 
cultural,  scientific  and  academic  coopera- 
tion. We  call  it  "due  case,  una  tradizione." 

Two  houses,  one  tradition.  That  simple 
phrase  describes  so  well  the  bonds  between 
us— the  solid  foundation,  warm  friendship, 
mutual  interest,  common  cultural  heritage. 
and  ethnic  ties  between  New  Yorkers  and 
Italians.  All  of  these  exchanges  will  take 
place  under  the  umbrella  of  "The  New  York 
State  International  Partnership  Program." 
which  is  being  coordinated  by  Vincent  Tese 
of  the  New  York  SUte  Urban  Development 
Corporation. 

I  am  pleased  to  serve  as  co-chair  of  "due 
case"  with  John  Brademas.  president  of 
New  York  University.  The  governor  wants 
"due  case"  to  serve  as  a  model  for  similar 
cooperation  with  Canada,  France,  Japan 
and  China— and  other  nations  with  strong 
bonds  to  what  we  call,  "the  family  of  New 
York." 

Three  important  "due  case"  initiatives  are 
alrMdy  underway. 

First,  this  fall,  the  New  York  SUte  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Italian  Oovemment.  will  bring  a  delega- 
tion of  state  financial  experts,  investors, 
and  government  officials  to  Italy.  They  will 
visit  industrial  and  commercial  sites,  and 
discuss  with  their  Italian  counterparts  ways 
to  expand  trade  and  investment  between 
Italy  and  New  York  State. 

Second,  a  high-technology  delegation 
from  Italy  will  be  our  guests,  to  tour  major 
university  research  and  development  cen- 
ters supported  by  New  York  State. 

The  third  "due  case"  initiative  is  indispen- 
sable. If  we  are  going  to  understand  each 
other  and  expand  opportunities,  we  must 
promote  the  study  of  the  Italian  Language 
and  Italian  culture  in  the  United  States. 

We  may  be  beginning  this  effort  at  an  ad- 
vantageous time.  For  more  than  a  decade, 
foreign  languages  had  become  an  endan- 
gered species  in  the  United  States.  Consider 
what  has  been  happening: 

Only  three  percent  of  American  high 
school  graduates,  and  only  five  percent  of 
our  college  graduates,  reach  a  meaningful 
proficiency  in  a  second  language— and  many 
of  these  students  come  from  bilingual 
homes. 

That  low  proficiency  level  is  not  surpris- 
ing. As  recently  as  three  years  ago,  only  17 
of  SO  states  required  foreign  language  study 
in  high  achooL  One  in  five  high  schools  did 
not  offer  any  foreign  language  instruction 
atalL 

Only  one  percent  of  elementary  schools 
offer  any  foreign  language  classes  at  all. 
Even  though  languages  are  learned  best 
when  learned  eariy. 

A  UNESCO  study  of  ten  and  fourteen 
year  olds  in  nine  countries  placed  American 
students  next  to  last  in  their  comprehension 
of  foreign  cultures. 

Those  taking  languages  often  study  with 
teachers  who  have  no  firsthand  experience 
with    their    area    of    study— most    Italian 


teacl^rs.  for  example,  have  not  been  to 
Italy. 

Lat  guage  illiteracy  among  our  scholars  is 
equaiy  troubling.  Forty  percent  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  scholars  cannot  conduct  re- 
search in  the  language  of  their  specialty. 
Our  onlversities,  for  example,  award  degrees 
to  specialists  in  Italian  politics  who  do  not 
even  ^ak  Italian. 

As  Ifor  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  United 
Statc^  is  the  only  major  world  power  with 
no  Ignguage  requirement  for  entering  its 
Foreign  Service.  In  1987,  we  stiU  fUl  key 
posts  with  ambassadors  who  do  not  speak 
the  local  language  and  can  not  read  the 
local  newspaper. 

This  afternoon,  panelists  at  this  confer- 
ence will  discuss  whether  the  United  States, 
given  its  limitations  in  foreign  languages  is 
puttihg  Ite  national  security  at  risk.  Were 
we  alrisk  in  Tehran,  in  1978,  the  year  the 
Shat<  fell,  when  only  six  of  60  embassy  offi- 
cers ^new  Farsi,  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try? (Our  national  security  may  well  be  at 
risk  igaln  as  we  fail  to  develop  scholars  who 
are  l$iowledgeable  as  to  the  nature  and  cul- 
ture bf  the  Soviet  Union  and  nations  of  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Foreign  language  deficiencies  are  also  im- 
palriiig  America's  ability  to  compete  in  a 
competitive  world  economy  and  reduce  its 
tradi  deficit.  An  accepted  axiom  of  interna- 
tional business  is  that  'you  can  buy  in  any 
language,  but  to  sell,  you  better  know  the 
language  of  your  customer." 

In  1979,  President  Carter's  special  lan- 
guage commission  Issued  a  stinging  report. 
ItsMd  the  nation's  incompetence  in  foreign 
languages  and  international  studies  was 
"scandalous." 

Despite  that  indictment,  until  recently, 
unddr  the  ciirrent  administration,  "school 
has  keen  out"  for  federally  funded  language 
pros^uns.  Each  year,  Congress  has  had  to 
fight  at  the  11th  hour  to  restore  programs 
the  administration  sought  to  eliminate. 

Tojlay.  as  I  Indicated,  there  is  growing  evi- 
dende  that  we  are  starting  to  put  the  bad 
new<  behind  us.  We  have  been  turning  it 
aroiiid. 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  must  continue 
to  mm  English  to  keep  from  being  left 
behkid,  today,  more  Americans  understand 
they  need  to  learn  the  other  languages,  or 
we  «111  be  left  behind. 

Inl  the  absence  of  federal  leadership, 
thirty  states  now  mandate  language  studies 
in  their  public  schools.  New  York  has  been 
leadbig  the  way;  and  we  are  starting  with 
the  |rounger  students. 

Three  years  ago.  New  York  was  the  first 
statf  to  mandate  two  years  of  a  second  lan- 
guage for  all  public  school  students,  before 
thef  complete  ninth  grade.  In  addition, 
thote  who  want  to  receive  the  state's  pres- 
tigious "regents"  diploma,  must  now  com- 
plete at  least  two  additional  years  of  high 
school  language  study,  and  pass  a  compre- 
^eneive  exam. 

We  are  seeing  similar  progress  elsewhere. 
More  American  high  school  students  are 
taking  foreign  languages  than  any  time  in 
two  decades.  In  only  6  years,  in  New  York 
State,  the  number  of  language  students  has 
nearly  tripled. 

la  higher  education,  over  90  colleges  and 
universities,  including  Yale,  have  added  for- 
eiga  language  requirements  for  admission  or 
graduation.  College  teaching  positions  In 
languages  shot  up  by  50%  In  just  two  years. 
Ilils  is  good  news,  but  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  this  new  interest  In  foreign  lan- 
guages In  our  country  properly  and  ade- 
qugtely  Includes  the  Italian  language.  Until 
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now,  the  g  eneral  upturn  in  language  studies 
has  not  be  reflected  in  a  marked  increase  in 
the  study  of  Italian.  Nationally.  Interest  in 
Italian  ha^  remained  low;  behind  Spanish, 
French.  Latin,  German.  Russian  and  Japa- 

To  date,! only  2%  of  all  language  students 
study  Italian.  In  New  York  State,  nearly 
one  out  Of  seven  residents  Is  an  Italian- 
American  but  only  4  in  100  language  stu- 
dents study  the  Italian  language. 

Nationwide,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons 
for  these  low  enrollments.  First,  school 
boards  wit^i  limited  resources  offer  only  one 
or  two  tallages.  All  to  offer,  Italian  is  not 
one  of  thetn. 

Of  30  states  responding,  to  date,  to  a 
survey  by  the  American  Council  on  the 
Teaching  'of  Foreign  Languages,  only  12 
teach  Italian  in  their  public  schools.  Eight- 
een otherj  do  not,  including  Indiana,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Utah. 

Elven  aihong  the  twelve  states  that  do 
teach  Italian,  enrollment  levels  in  many  are 
virtually  meaningless.  Delaware  reported  11 
Italian  language  students,  Iowa  had  16,  New 
Mexico— 31. 

In  soma  cases,  Italian  is  not  offered  be- 
cause thete  is  a  critical  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers,  iln  other  cases,  low  enrollments 
result  frotn  a  disproportionate  emphasis  in 
the  schools  on  the  British  and  French  con- 
tribution io  our  country,  and  too  little  men- 
tion of  the  Italian  contribution. 

If  students  had  the  opportunity  to  leam 
and  be  etcited  about  the  Italian  Influence 
on  our  defnocracy  and  law.  more  would  want 
to  study  Italian  and  leam  about  Italy.  If 
students  Were  exposed  to  the  culture  of  con- 
temporary Italy,  more  would  want  to  study 
Italian.  F^r  this  is  the  language  that  Dante 
called  tha  beautiful  language  of  song:  "Dob- 
blamo  Construire  la  Lingua  Bella  della 
Canzone.T 

PinallyJ  there  are  low  Italian  language  en- 
rollments because  the  Italian-American 
communify.  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
been  too  tomplacent  in  allowing  our  culture 
and  heritage  to  slip  away  with  each  genera- 
tion.        I 

Surely,  though,  learning  Italian  should 
appeal  t^  all  Americans,  not  just  Italian 
America!^.  For,  Italian  is  a  passport  to  ap- 
preciatio*  of  some  of  the  world's  greatest 
novels,  piems,  operas,  and  works  of  history 
and  philqBophy.  It  is  a  way  of  enriching  the 
human  personality. 

If  the  nevival  of  language  studies  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  influenced,  as  well,  by  the 
desire  to  compete  more  successfully  In 
global  mirkets,  then  American  students  are 
mistakenj  in  overlooking  Italian. 

They  are  overloolting  one  of  the  world's 
most  vibfcit  economies.  Italy's  gross  nation- 
al product  Is  expected  to  grow  at  a  faster 
rate  thislyear  than  West  Germany,  Prance, 
Britain,  ir  Japan.  They  are  overlooktag  an 
economyl  that  is  overtaking  Britain,  as 
number  five  In  the  free-world.  This  Is  stun- 
ning prctress.  All  Italians  should  feel  very 
proud.  More  American  students  should  take 
note:  stupying  Italian  Is  "relevant"  today. 

Togetl^r  at  this  conference,  Italians  and 
Americans,  we  must  develop  strategies  for 
getting  but  the  word.  I  have  an  8-polnt  pro- 
gram for  your  consideration. 

First,  we  must  encourage  language  studies 
In  the  eirllest  grades,  when  they  are  easier 
for  students  to  leam. 

Secon4,  we  must  see  that  Italian  is  offered 
in  mor*  elementary  schools  and  high 
schools,  j 

Third,! we  must  create  more  opportunities 
for  teac^rs  to  study  In  Italy.  Appreciating 


the  culture,  sights,  and  sounds  of  Italy  are 
as  important  to  teaching  Italian,  as  knowing 
the  correct  grammar  and  inflection.  How 
can  teachers  in  Buffalo,  New  York  or  Boise, 
Idaho  be  excited  by  the  Sistine  Chapel,  if 
they  have  never  been  to  Rome?  How  can 
they  be  enthralled  by  the  vitality  of  modem 
Italy,  if  they  have  never  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  visit  here. 

Fourth,  students  also  need  more  opportu- 
nities to  study  in  Italy.  It  has  been  said, 
"the  way  to  leam  a  language  is  to  breathe  it 
in.  Soak  it  up!  Live  It!"  In  "due  case"  we  are 
working  to  make  this  happen.  We  have 
begim  to  create  and  exchange  correspond- 
ence programs  between  students  and  teach- 
ers in  an  elementary  school  In  New  York 
State  and  Italy.  If  all  goes  well,  we  could 
expand  the  program  to  encompass  each  of 
the  five  New  York  cities  with  large  Italian 
populations  and  five  sister  cities  in  Italy. 

Fifth,  we  can  make  studying  Italian  more 
exciting  and  meaningful  for  students  unable 
to  come  to  Italy.  This  can  be  done  in  several 
ways. 

We  can  encourage  less  grammar  and  more 
conversation  in  the  classroom. 

We  can  make  better  use  of  video  cassette 
technology  by  encouraging  Italian  television 
to  develop  programming  for  American  stu- 
dents that  is  informative,  but  also  fun  to 
watch. 

We  can  encourage  universities  to  use  sat- 
ellite technology  to  receive  daily  transmis- 
sions of  RAI  television  programming.  Co- 
lumbia University,  In  New  York,  has  suc- 
cessfully implemented  a  similar  program 
which  utilizes  Moscow  television  for  its  Rus- 
sian studies  students. 

Italian  can  also  become  more  exciting  and 
meainingfui  by  encouraging  new  relation- 
ships between  Italian  language  programs 
and  professionals  in  science,  law,  computers, 
industry  and  high-technology. 

My  sixth  strategy— we  should  support  Co- 
lumbia University  President  Michael  So- 
vems'  proposals  to  create  a  national  endow- 
ment for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and 
foreign  culture.  I  understand  Senator  Paul 
Simon,  of  Illinois,  plans  to  Introduce  a  bill 
tn  Congress  to  create  such  an  endowment. 
We  should  make  sure  it  passes. 

Seventh,  we  should  strongly  support  an 
amendment  by  Senators  Clalbome  Pell. 
Christopher  Dodd  and  Paul  Simon  to  the 
1987  foreign  trade  bill,  that  will  provide  $35 
million  in  block  grants  for  foreign  language 
training  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  win  also  provide  $40  million  for 
teacher  training  in  language  and  area  stud- 
ies, international  business  education,  and 
the  translation  of  scientific  materials. 

Eighth,  the  Italian-American  communities 
in  each  state  should  form  a  task  force  to 
assess  the  quality  of  Italian  language  in- 
struction and  to  implement  our  program. 
These  task  forces  would  help  advise  local 
school  boards,  city  hall,  state  education  de- 
partments, and  state  legislatures. 

With  this  eight-point  program,  we  can 
begin  to  turn  around  Italian  language  stud- 
ies. While  "all  roads  do  (not  yet)  lead  to 
Rome,"  we  are  building  a  new  ""applan  way." 
The  traffic  will  soon  be  picking  up.  We  must 
assure  the  success  of  this  program. 

At  the  tower  of  Babel,  Human  kind  was 
dispersed  to  distant  lands  and  given  a  multi- 
tude of  languages.  Since  those  early  days, 
we  have  come  so  far  to  elevate  the  htunan 
condition.  With  this  progress  the  world  also 
has  become  a  much  smaller  place. 

To  achieve  greater  prosperity,  to  attain 
new  understanding,  to  build  new  bridges,  we 
need  to  speak  each  other's  languages. 


Now  is  the  time  to  rally  our  best  efforts 
and  resources,  to  communicate  l>etter  than 
we  ever  have  before.  We  need  to  encourage 
our  children  to  leam,  in  their  earliest  years, 
that  other  people  are  different,  but  beauti- 
ful in  their  uniqueness.  Our  children  need 
to  find  out  early,  that  they  can  leam  much 
about  themselves,  through  discovering 
others.  They  must  leam  to  appreciate  and 
respect  each  other  when  young,  so  they  can 
leam  to  love  each  other  when  older. 

At  this  conference,  may  your  enthusiasm, 
your  motivation,  and  your  beautiful  spirit 
help  broaden  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion and  deepen  the  levels  of  understanding 
between  Italians  and  Americans.  For  this  is 
the  magnificent  country  where  Dante  said: 
'"U  paese  la  dove  il  si  suona— this  Is  the 
country  where  the  word  "yes'  Is  heard." 

May  our  progress  here,  be  a  model  for  new 
partnerships,  crossing  all  borders,  and  span- 
ning all  continents. 

Thank  you.* 


NATIONAL  ADOPTION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
again  my  privilege  to  support  legisla- 
tion sponsored  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Utah,  Senator  Hatch,  proclaim- 
ing November  22  through  28,  1987,  as 
"National  Adoption  Week."  The 
Nation  would  benefit  greatly  from  this 
legislation. 

In  proposing  this  resolution,  we  seek 
to  heighten  public  awareness  of  adop- 
tion as  a  viable  alternative  for  children 
and  adults  who  do  not  have  a  perma- 
nent, secure  family  life. 

The  family  is  the  basic  component 
of  American  civilization.  That  Ameri- 
can family  life  is  essential  for  the  sta- 
bility of  our  Nation  is  widely  under- 
stood. A  nation  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
people.  Productive  and  law-abiding 
citizens  result  from  a  stable  family 
life. 

Consider  the  child  who  has  no 
family,  or  the  couple  who,  for  what- 
ever reason,  is  unable  to  bear  chil- 
dren? How  unfortunate  It  is  that 
people  needlessly  suffer  the  absence  of 
family  life,  the  rewards  of  growing  up 
under  the  guidance  of  loving  parents, 
and  the  experience  of  the  emotional 
involvement  and  responsibility  of  rear- 
ing a  child. 

Also  consider  that  while  the  number 
of  couples  wanting  to  adopt  has  risen 
substantially  since  the  I960's,  it  re- 
mains small  compared  to  the  roughly 
36,000  awaiting  adoption  but  who 
remain  in  foster  care  or  institutions 
because  of  various  public  or  private 
barriers.  A  large  obstacle,  many  cou- 
ples capable  of  adopting  are  unaware 
of  the  available  services  offered  by  ex- 
isting adoption  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

During  "National  Adoption  Week" 
this  year,  a  long  list  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  agencies,  adop- 
tive pswents  and  advocacy  groups,  civic 
and  church  groups,  as  well  as  various 
businesses  will  sponsor  activities  and 
provide  information  about  available 
adoption  services. 


Mr.  President,  adoption  is  the  most 
viable  alternative  for  childless  parents 
and  for  children  without  a  home. 
Adoption  is  an  important  part  of  the 
lives  of  millions  of  American  families, 
and  can  be  the  start  of  a  new  and  ful- 
filling life  for  still  many  more. 

It  is  appropriate  that  "National 
Adoption  Week"  take  place  during 
Thanlcsgiving,  a  special  time  for  many 
family  members  to  join  together,  to 
share  experiences,  and  to  feel  the  per- 
sonal Joys  of  kinship.  It  is  an  experi- 
ence available  to  all  who  choose  to 
adopt.  "National  Adoption  Week"  can 
spread  this  message. 

I  urge  speedy  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.* 


ARBITRATION  DAY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  7,  1987,  the  American  Arbitration 
Association  is  celebrating  Arbitration 
Day.  This  esteemed  organization  has 
existed  for  61  years,  during  which  time 
it  has  asserted  that  individuals  should 
resolve  disputes  amongst  themselves 
and  enabled  them  to  do  just  that. 

This  organization  has  32  offices  na- 
tionwide with  over  60,000  arbitrators 
and  mediators  serving  on  its  fair  and 
impartial  panels.  With  such  competent 
and  dedicated  individuals,  this  organi- 
zation administers  47,000  cases  annual- 
ly. 

Robert  Coulson,  the  president  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  has 
noted  that  48  organizations  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  arbitration  and  me- 
diation field  are  cosponsoring  this 
event.  Arbitration  Day  will  provide  an 
opportunity  to  spotlight  the  use  of  al- 
ternative methods  to  resolve  disputes 
in  nine  areas:  construction,  consumer 
affairs,  insurance,  international  trade, 
private  sector  labor  relations,  interest 
arbitration,  securities,  and  textile  and 
apparel  disputes.  The  Honorable 
Judith  S.  Kaye,  associate  judge  of  the 
New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals,  will 
attend  these  proceedings  and  give  her 
views  on  the  importance  of  private  ar- 
bitration in  resolving  disputes 

On  this  day,  two  awaitls  will  be  pre- 
sented for  exceptional  service  in  the 
arbitration  field.  The  first  will  be  pre- 
sented to  George  Nicolau,  chairman  of 
Major  League  Baseball's  tripartite  ar- 
bitration panel,  president-elect  of  the 
Society  of  Professionals  in  Dispute 
Resolution  [SPIDR],  and  a  member  of 
the  New  York  City  Office  of  Collective 
Bargaining.  He  will  receive  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  for  the  Arbitra- 
tion of  Labor-Management  Disputes. 

The  second  award  will  be  presented 
to  James  F.  Henry,  president  and 
founder  of  the  Center  for  Public  Re- 
sources and  its  noted  Legal  Program. 
The  CPR  Legal  Program  is  a  nonprofit 
initiative  to  develop  private  alterna- 
tives to  the  high  costs  of  litigation. 
Mr.  Henry  will  receive  the  Whitney 
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N<»tta  Seymour,  Sr..  Medal  for  his  con- 
tributlai  to  the  responsible  use  of  al- 
teramtlve  dispute  resolution.  Previous 
redpients  include  Chief  Justice 
Wurai  E.  Burger.  Griffin  Bell,  and 
Eleanor  Holmes  Norton. 

Arbitration  Day  has  been  recognized 
by  both  Governor  Cuinno  and  Mayor 
Koch.  I  Join  than  in  commending  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  for 
its  innovative  woiic  and  continuing 
service  in  the  field  of  voluntary  dis- 
pute resolution  and  extend  best  wishes 
for  a  most  successful  and  enlightening 
event.* 


NATIONAL  ACADEMIES  OF 
PRACTICE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mi.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  S.  104.  legislation 
which  will  provide  a  Federal  charter 
for  the  National  Academies  of  Prac- 
tice. I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Inomrx.  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 


The  National  Academies  of  Practice 
Is  an  organization  representing  distin- 
giiished  practitioners  from  each  of  the 
various  health  care  disciplines.  These 
individuals  have  been  selected  by  their 
peers  for  their  sigxiificant  contribu- 
tions to  the  practices  of  applied  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy,  podiatry. 
optometry,  psychology,  nursing,  social 
work,  and  veterinary  medicine. 

Brought  together  under  the  umbrel- 
la of  the  National  Academies  of  Prac- 
tice, these  practitioners  will  serve  as  a 
vital  source  of  policy  expertise  for  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 
Given  the  niunerous  health  care  deci- 
sions that  are  being  made  on  the  Fed- 
eral level,  it  is  essential  that  policy- 
makers in  Washington  have  access  to 
qualified  and  exemplary  practitioners. 

Again,  I  commend  Mr.  Inouye  for 
supporting  interdisciplinary  activity  in 
the  health  care  industry,  and  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting S.  104.« 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  VERMONT 

•  Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "A  Situation  Approaching 
Genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 


In  Che  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  [to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  iny  colleagues.  I  will  Insert  into 
the  RicoRD  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Vemiont  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  th( !  Record. 

Th( !  letters  follow: 

DzAlt  Mr.  HtJMPHRTY:  We  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  people  of  Afshanistan  and 
wish  you  people  in  WashinKton  could  do 
someUiing  about  it.  It  looks  to  us  like  an- 
other Nazi  Germany  and  we  said  we  would 
not  let  that  happen  again  but  it  Is  happen- 
ing ai|d  people  are  being  wiped  off  the  map. 

We  hope  everyone  who  reads  the  Reader's 
Digesi  will  write  to  you  and  let  you  know  of 
our  cimcem. 
Sincerely. 

I  IiEOIf  A  CRAMBERLAin). 

Chbtkr,  VT. 


DEAlt  Senator  Humphrey:  I  have  Just  fin- 
ished reading  an  article  in  this  month's 
Reador's  Digest  entitled  "Agony  in  Afghani- 
stan".! Once  again  I  find  myself  sitting  here 
in  mv  nice  comfortable  home  thinking 
about;  how  awful  this  situation  is  half-way 
arounjd  the  globe  in  Afghanistan.  Other  ar- 
ticles l  have  read  on  the  same  subject  have 
left  lae  feeling  the  same  way.  but  please 
bear  ^th  me  as  I  share  some  of  my  feelings 
with  fou. 

DuAng  the  time  we  had  forces  fighting  in 
Vietnam  this  country  became  a  house  divid- 
ed. "Iiiere  was  hardly  a  day  that  went  by 
without  mention  of  the  war  in  the  news 
media.  The  coverage  it  received,  to  a  great 
extent,  shaped  our  policy  regarding  our 
millta^  objectives  in  that  entire  region.  I 
believie  that  the  results  of  that  war  have 
been  ifelt  in  almost  every  major  foreign 
policji  decision  we  have  made  since  then, 
causing  us  to  be  more  timid  than  bold  when 
formiilating  our  position.  I  say  this  even 
though  I  feel  that  our  President,  along  with 
some  members  of  Congress,  has  tried  hard 
to  get  this  country  to  understand  that  the 
only  thing  the  Soviets  fear  is  a  force  greater 
than  theirs.  Senator,  we  are  the  only  nation 
with  enough  resolve  to  be  that  force.  The 
President,  and  Congress,  have  done  much  to 
makei  our  Armed  Forces  Just  that,  an  armed 
force]  However,  a  strong  military  is  only 
)f  the  anwser  to  a  world  at  "peace", 
must  be  a  citizenry  that  is  suptx>rtive 
role  of  our  military  in  keeping  that 
throughout  the  world.  1  believe  this 
true  even  if  the  peace  I  speak  of 
meanp  some  action  must  be  taken  to  keep  It. 
We  ki  America  have  long  suffered  from 
whatj  I  call  the  "Ostrich  Syndrome"  when 
deali|ig  with  affairs  outside  our  boundaries. 
As  wt  both  know  there  are  many  instances 
of  ttjis  approach  In  our  history.  Unfortu- 
natelA'.  for  those  that  may  think  this  way. 
the  world  has  become  far  too  small  to  afford 
}e  luxury  of  not  becoming  involved  in 
ffairs.  Especially  if  they  involve  the 
itering  of  innocent  civilians  from  the 
to  the  aged. 

I  aln  most  disturbed  over  the  total  lack  of 
concfm  on  the  part  of  most  Americans  with 
rega^  to  the  atrocities  being  committed  on 
the  Afghan  people.  One  has  to  wonder  as  to 
whei^  the  protesters  of  the  sixties  and  sev- 
enties have  disappeared  to.  Certainly  they 
all  afen't  marketing  their  latest  home  video 
on  aerobics!  As  you  know,  a  group  of  people 
havei  protested  recently  in  Senator  Leahy's 
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Vermont  office  over  the  Contra  Freedom 
Fighters  in  Central  America.  This  action 
made  me  sick.  While  I  certainly  cannot  con- 
done any  atrocity,  by  either  friend  or  foe,  I 
certainly  do  wonder  why  these  same  people 
have  not  said  word  one  about  what  is  taking 
place  every  day  in  Afghanistan.  Where  is 
the  public  6utcry  when  it  is  the  Soviets  who 
are  engagen  in  a  war  that  can  only  be  la- 
beled "Holpcaust  II"?  Why  do  we  not  take 
action  today?  Are  we  still  trying  to  forget 
what  happened  in  South  East  Asia,  to  the 
extent  that  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  inno- 
cent Afgh^  people?  Perhaps  we  should 
consider  adopting  the  Ostrich  as  our  new 
national  symbol!  Think  about  it.  have  you 
ever  seen  ^  bumper  sticker  protesting  the 
Soviet's  war  effort  in  Afghanistan?  It's  in- 
teresting \4  note,  however,  the  number  that 
exists  protesting  our  involvement  in  Central 
America.  I  also  cannot  accept  the  position 
that  tries  to  draw  a  parallel  between  our  ac- 
tions in  South  East  Asia  and  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Afghanistan.  There  is  little  com- 
fort to  me  I  in  knowing  that  the  Soviets  are 
faced  with  la  very  difficult  military  situation 
that  is  alsa  a  diplomatic  embarrassment  to 
them.  You  and  I  both  know  that  without 
support  tHat  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  resistance  there  cannot  resist 
any  longei  I  believe  we  have  turned  our 
backs  long;  enough  on  those  freedom  fight- 
ers who  aie  valiantly  giving  up  everything 
to  save  their  families,  their  homeland  and 
what  is  left  of  their  future. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  another  part  of  the 
globe  today  receiving  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion one  niust  wonder  as  to  why  there  is  so 
much  conoem  over  some  while  there  is  so 
little  conc«m  for  others.  The  area  of  which 
I  speak  is.lof  course.  South  Africa.  I  assure 
you  that  I  bring  this  issue  up  out  of  interest 
for  human  rights  and  not  for  any  racially 
motivated  treason.  The  situation  in  South 
Africa  is,  OD  me,  another  travesty  of  justice 
simply  onja  smaller  scale.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  world  attention  that  the  gov- 
ernment mere  has  received  seems  to  be 
having  a  positive  effect.  However,  consider- 
ing man's;  inhumanity  to  man  in  South 
Africa,  it  i^  still  a  paradise  compared  to  the 
hellish  refcn  of  terror  that  is  now  known 
even  to  tfe  children  in  Afghanistan.  The 
fact  still  remains  that  nearly  all  of  the 
media  cov*erage  is  devoted  to  the  events 
there  with;  hardly  a  whimper  over  the  other. 
I  realize  t|kat  there  isn't  much  available  for 
us  in  terais  of  "good  footage"  from  the 
Afghan  front,  but  that  cannot  be  used  as 
our  excuse.  Please  understand  that  this 
letter  is  not  intended  to  be  an  indictment  of 
the  news]  media  in  general.  They  must 
those  things  that  will  make  for  in- 
reporting.  This  is  a  reflection  of 
ndicate  to  them  we  want  to  see, 
hear  and  read.  At  this  time  the  American 
people  simply  don't  want  to  be  bothered 
with  news|of  what  seems  to  be  a  problem  be- 
longing t0  someone  else.  The  image  that 
comes  to  tnind  is  one  of  the  three  famous 
monkeys.  "See,  Hear,  and  Speak  No  Evil". 
I'm  afraid  that  this  phrase  must  be  amended 
to  now  read;  "See.  Hear,  and  Speak  About  No 
Soviet  Evil"! 

Senator,  I  don't  believe  that  I  am  alone  in 
my  sentiiiients  about  this  topic.  I  believe 
that  therq  are  many  in  our  cotintry  who  feel 
the  same  Way.  My  hope,  and  prayer,  is  that 
we  wake  ip  today  to  what  is  happening  in 
Afghanistan  before  we  wake  up  to  the  same 
thing  in  Ainerica? 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dam  A  J.  TuscHKR. 
Mn.TOiiJ  vr.« 
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GRADUATE  EDUCATION  IN  A 
TIME  OP  TRANSITION 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
chancellor  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  Joseph  S.  Murphy,  offered 
an  insightful  and  coiu'ageous  analysis 
of  current  issues  in  American  higher 
education  when  he  addressed  the 
Western  Association  of  Graduate 
Schools,  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  early 
in  March. 

Chancellor  Murphy  is  direct  and 
clear  about  vital  issues:  The  decline  of 
quality  and  creativity  in  higher  educa- 
tion, the  need  to  protect  academic 
freedom  from  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal stresses  now  plaguing  the  Ameri- 
can university,  and  the  alarming  en- 
rollment decline  of  minorities  in  grad- 
uate education. 

I  ask  that  Chancellor  Murphy's  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Craduatx  Education  in  a  Timx  op 
Transition 

(Remarks  to  be  delivered  by  Chancellor 
Joseph  S.  Murphy  at  the  March  6,  1987 
meeting  of  the  Western  Association  of 
Graduate  Schools,  at  the  BUtmore  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles.  CA. 

Thank  you  for  asking  me  to  be  here  today, 
I've  been  looking  forward  to  this  meeting 
for  some  time,  not  Just  because  it  gives  me  a 
chance  to  get  out  of  New  York  briefly  in 
March,  but  because  it  gives  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  think  about  and  to  talk  about  some 
very  fundamental  issues  in  American  educa- 
tion and  in  American  life. 

This  is  a  unusual  period  for  the  intellectu- 
al community— a  time  of  transition  in  na- 
tional life  from  an  era  of  dominance  by  one 
mode  of  political  thought  to  something  that 
will  be.  I  hope,  radically  different.  What  we 
are  witnessing  in  Washington  is  not  Just  a 
governmental  scandal  and  not  Just  the  re- 
versal of  fortune  of  one  President  or  one 
party.  In  a  much  broader  sense,  what  we 
hear  all  around  us  is  the  sound  and  the  fury 
that  accompany  the  death  of  a  false  god.  In 
the  present  instance,  that  god  is  the  one 
that  preaches  the  narrow,  mindless,  limit- 
less materiaism  that  has  infected  so  much 
of  our  national  culture. 

Maybe  I  reflect  a  view  that  holds  more 
currency  in  New  York  than  it  does  west  of 
the  Rockies;  maybe  that's  why  you  asked 
me  here.  But  I  have  the  clear  sense  that  the 
events  of  the  past  six  months— not  Just  the 
Iran  scandal  and  the  public  reaction  to  it, 
but  maybe  more  importantly  the  Democrat- 
ic capture  of  the  Senate  and  the  revival  of  a 
progressive  social  agenda— signify  that  the 
public  is  moving  not  just  to  repudiate  specif- 
ic policies  that  have  failed  so  grievously,  but 
the  underlying  premises  of  those  policies  as 
well.  And  I  say  that  with  enormous  relief 
for  my  own  institution  and  for  the  cause  of 
American  higher  education  in  general. 

I  do  not  need  to  teU  you,  of  course,  that 
these  have  been  difficult  years  for  those  of 
us  who  doubted  the  great  materialist  prem- 
ises all  along.  You  and  I  have  been  responsi- 
ble not  only  for  sustaining  the  promise  of 
intellectual  growth,  but  for  making  that 
concept  a  working  reality  in  a  hostile  time. 
Education  at  aU  levels  has  suffered,  higher 
education  more  than  the  rest  and  graduate 
programs  more  than  undergraduate.  Since 
1979  real  federal  spending  for  schooling  in 
America  has  declined;  postsecondary  stu- 
dent aid  formulas  have  been  revised  to  make 
them  exclusionary  rather  than  Inclusion&ry; 


and  graduate  student  assistance  has  been 
cut  severely.  Institutional  support  programs 
have  been  made  available  has  been  allocated 
disproportionately  to  research  in  military 
areas  (notably  the  Stategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive ),  with  a  bit  here  and  there  aimed  at  ad- 
vancing non-military  technology. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  most  of  us  have 
had  to  raise  tuition— and  that  we  are  strug- 
gling to  maintain  graduate  student  enroll- 
ment. Despite  the  best  efforts  of  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  very  adroit  and  progressive 
members  of  the  Congress,  this  Administra- 
tion has  waged  war  on  education  through 
every  year  of  its  tenure  and  in  too  many 
places  it  has  scored  too  many  victories  since 
1981. 

But  if  we  can  say— more  safely  with  every 
new  headline  and  almost  every  change  in 
personnel— that  the  war  is  over  and  the 
false  god  is  dead,  then  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves the  questions  of  what  new  national 
consensus  (or  paradigm,  if  you  will)  is  going 
to  take  its  place.  And  the  answer  to  that  is 
far  from  clear  now,  and  will  probably 
remain  ambiguous  for  at  least  the  next  year 
and  a  half.  What  that  offers  us  is  not  so 
much  a  dilemma  as  an  opportunity. 
Through  the  rest  of  1987  and  all  of  1988. 
those  of  us  concerned  about  graduate  educa- 
tion in  America  will  have  a  unique  chance 
and  a  major  obligation  to  chart  our  own  des- 
tiny—in the  context  of  larger  forces  shaping 
national  society  within  constraints  imposed 
by  certain  economic  limitations,  but  free  at 
last  of  the  spirit  of  defensiveness  and  self- 
contempt  engendered  for  so  long  by  the  cur- 
rent Administration. 

I  think  that  meetings  like  this  one  can 
serve  a  vital  purpose  if  they  start  to  ask  and 
to  answer  the  questions  that  stem  from  that 
opportunity.  I  wiU  suggest  in  the  next  few 
moments  three  areas  in  which  graduate  edu- 
cation should  move  forward  in  the  immedi- 
ate and  longer-term  future:  if  I  am  vague  it 
will  not  be  because  I  have  no  specific  sense 
of  where  I  want  to  go,  or  of  where  I  want 
The  City  University  of  New  York  to  go.  but 
because  I  understand  that  for  each  institu- 
tion and  to  some  extent  for  each  depart- 
ment within  an  institution,  there  can  be  a 
number  of  legitimate  approaches  to  the 
same  goal. 

First  I  want  to  talk  about  quality— which 
is  a  much  overused  word  and  a  much  misun- 
derstood concept.  In  the  mid-1970's  quality 
in  higher  education,  and  particularly  in 
graduate  education,  was  frequently  con- 
fused with  something  called  excellence— 
which  itself  was  really  a  code  word.  The 
pursuit  of  excellence  became  a  rationale  for 
curtailing  the  expansiveness  of  the  previous 
decade  to  fit  the  constraints  of  a  recession- 
era  economy.  With  "excellence"  as  their 
standard,  universities  could  close  marginal 
programs  and  divert  the  revenues  saved  to 
an  effort  to  strengthen  further  departments 
that  were  already  strong. 

It  was  not  a  happy  coincidence— in  fact  it 
was  no  coincidence  at  all— that  the  bulk  of 
the  threatened  programs  served  and  were 
heavily  staffed  by  members  of  the  new  con- 
stituencies that  had  only  recently  been  al- 
lowed into  the  academy.  Or  they  were  on 
the  fringe  areas  of  university  life  and  oper- 
ated at  the  borders  of  university  budgets — 
the  language  or  esoteric  humanities  pro- 
grams that  attracted  limited  enrollment  and 
even  more  limited  external  funding.  These 
were  the  units  of  our  Institutions  that  were 
terminated  or  merged  or  allowed  to  die  by 
slow  but  steady  attrition — or.  if  they  sur- 
vived, adopted  the  self -definition  and  behav- 
ior patterns  of  unwanted  stepchildren.  All 
in  the  name  of  excellence. 


That  kind  of  process  had  nothing  to  do 
with  quality  then  and  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  quality  now.  Protection  of  the  conven- 
tional and  safe  at  the  expense  of  the  innova- 
tive and  experimental  is  a  policy  predicated 
on  an  acceptance  of  the  world  as  it  is  and  of 
the  marketplace  as  the  proper  forum  for 
the  determination  of  the  world's  priorities. 
This  is  not  what  universities  ought  to  be 
doing  and  when  they  do  it— and  we  have 
done  some  of  It  even  in  CUNY— they  should 
at  least  have  the  Integrity  not  to  pretend 
that  they  are  advancing  anything  other 
than  their  fiscal  well-being. 

In  my  own  definition,  quality  in  the  acade- 
my stems  from  a  willingness  to  attack  the 
status  quo— to  think  and  to  write  and  to 
speak  critically  about  powerful  Interests  and 
powerful  modes  of  thought.  Intellectuals  do 
their  job  not  when  they  accept  prevailing 
notions  of  reality  and  act  accordingly,  but 
when  they  define  reality  in  new  ways  and 
when  they  identify  new  realities,  now  barely 
discernible,  comiiig  into  being.  To  do  this 
takes  more  than  moral  courage;  it  takes  a 
capacity  to  develop  a  new  language  to  de- 
scribe the  world  as  it  should  and  can  be. 

This  is  not  an  activity  for  the  timid  or  the 
pedantic,  and  it  will  not  occur  outside  of  in- 
stitutions willing  to  promote  and  protect 
scholars  engaged  in  what  to  a  hostUe  world 
might  seem  to  be  reckless  or  inane  pursuits. 
Universities— and  particularly  graduate 
schools— have  an  ethical  obligation  to 
summon  up  the  courage  to  affirm  that 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  a  valid  pur- 
suit—and that  knowledge  developed  for  sale 
in  the  nearest  market  is  at  most  a  subsidiary 
by-product  of  our  institutions'  existence. 

I  am  certain  of  very  little  about  the  Amer- 
ican university,  but  I  am  absolutely  sure  of 
this:  If  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  up  as  de- 
fenders of  academic  freedom  from  economic 
erosion  as  well  as  political  stress  then  we 
abandon  all  right  to  act  as  special  claimants 
for  a  share  of  national  wealth.  And  if  we 
reject  our  proper  role  as  defenders  and  pre- 
servers of  culture— i>eople  who  promote  the 
liberal  arts  and  the  obscure  sciences  without 
any  concern  about  the  rate  of  return  on  the 
monetary  investment— then  no  one  else  will 
do  that  job  for  us.  To  the  extent  that  we  do 
it.  we  advance  the  cause  of  quality.  And  no 
budget  or  library  or  computer  acquisition 
indices  of  acadecoic  success,  however  strong 
or  impressive  to  a  state  legislature  or  an  ac- 
crediting agency,  can  take  the  place  of  pro- 
tection of  inteUectual  integrity  as  the  pri- 
mary measure  of  what  can  honestly  be 
termed  excellence. 

Beyond  quality,  now  as  in  the  pre-Reagan 
years,  is  the  issue  of  access.  Openness,  non- 
discrim^ination,  and  integration  were  cele- 
brated concepts  in  the  1960'8,  questioned 
concepts  in  the  1970's,  ignored  or  repudiated 
concepts  in  the  1980's.  I  am  not  part  of  the 
grumbling  majority  in  or  outside  of  acade- 
mia  who  believe  that  access  and  quality  are 
antithetical  concepts  in  any  university  or 
any  department.  Exclusion  of  women,  exclu- 
sion of  blacks,  exclusion  of  Hispanics  and 
exclusion  of  the  poor  strengthen  no  pro- 
gram and  make  a  mockery  out  of  what  we 
claim  to  stand  for.  Yet  exclusion  remains 
one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  American  uni- 
versity. As  I've  said  on  other  occasions,  too 
many  of  us  spend  too  much  time  boasting 
about  the  quality  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents we  turn  away. 

In  part,  of  course,  the  recent  trend  lines 
are  the  result  of  a  deliberate  federal  policy 
aimed  at  chaimeling  the  children  of  the 
poor  out  of  higher  education  entirely  and 
channeling  the  children  of  the  middle-class 
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to  vocmtlnnal  tnininc  that  happens  to  take 
Idaoe  in  a  oollege  setting.  In  part  they  result 
alio  from  the  Uncoinc  patterns  of  diacrlini- 
natkm  that  historically  affected  us  as  they 
affected  erery  other  major  institution  of 
AoMrtcan  society.  But  whatever  the  cause, 
the  results  are  more  than  diaoouracinr.  they 
are  abyanal  and  they  are  frightening. 

In  19M.  0%  of  all  graduate  students  were 
UadL  That  figure  is  4.5%  today.  For  His- 
paniOB  the  percentages  are  2.5%  in  1980  vs. 
3%  today.  In  my  own  state  of  New  Torli, 
which  I  would  like  to  think  is  one  of  the 
more  progressive  political  units  in  the 
nation.  3.4%  of  our  doctoral  degrees  last 
year  went  to  blacks  and  2.3%  went  to  His- 
panles.  Of  the  109  black  men  and  women 
who  received  doctorates,  forty  got  them  in 
education.  There  were  no  black  doctorates 
in  all  of  New  York  State  last  year— not  a 
single  one— in  architecture,  business,  com- 
puter sciences  or  mathematics.  There  were  a 
gnuid  total  of  twenty-eight  in  communica- 
tlona.  engineering,  foreign  languages,  phi- 
kMophy,  and  aU  the  social  sciences.  Similar 
rates  held  for  Hi^Mnics.  In  all  of  these 
fields  approximately  six  hundred  white 
people  received  the  doctoral  degree. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  racism  in 
New  York  exists  only  in  the  working-class 
precincts  of  Howard  Beach  or  Jamaica. 

I  have  heard  and  I  have  on  occasion  of- 
fered all  of  the  arguments  about  why  the 
percentages  are  as  they  are.  Those  excuses 
are  cooapelling  in  a  narrow  sense:  they  are 
trlYiiOly  true.  We  graduate  few  blacks  at  the 
doctoral  level  because  of  the  small  number 
of  qualified  black  baccalaureates,  which  is  a 
phenomenon  of  high  black  attrition  in  col- 
lege and  low  black  graduate  rates  from  high 
school.  That,  we  say  privately  and  some- 
times even  publicly,  is  the  result  of  history 
and  social  welfare  policy  and  a  whole  range 
of  factors  that  are  really  none  of  our  busi- 
ness. And  Isn't  all  of  it  too  bad.  we  ask- 
since  it  makes  it  so  hard  for  us  to  recruit 
any  native-bom  black  faculty. 

Yes.  it  is  too  bad.  But  the  problem  is  not 
<Hie  for  society  at  large;  it  is  one  for  us,  re- 
gardless of  the  rationales.  Unless  we  take 
definite  steps— unless,  in  an  overused 
phrase,  we  take  affirmative  action  to  im- 
prove minority  enrollment  at  the  graduate 
level,  we  join  the  forces  of  retreat  from  the 
goal  of  social  equity.  We  ignore  the  essential 
reality  that  ours  is  a  society  growing 
blacker,  browner,  more  alienated  and  less 
cohesive.  Our  claim  to  some  moral  author- 
ity, tenuous  at  best,  rests  on  an  assumption 
that  we  do  adhere  to  some  long-range  con- 
cept of  the  public  good. 

I  believe,  and  I  hope  it  is  as  apparent  to 
you  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  it  is  in 
New  York  that  exclusiveness  is  not  in  the 
public  good,  and  that  resources,  however 
scarce,  should  be  dedicated  toward  combat- 
ting it  at  the  graduate  level  of  education  as 
at  every  other. 

My  third  issue,  unlike  access  and  quality, 
is  of  more  recent  national  concern. 

I  indicated  earlier  that  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  avoid  the  powerful  lure  of  the  mar- 
ketplace and  to  resist  those  who  would 
nukke  us  and  our  programs  simple  agents  of 
ecmMmic  development.  I  want  to  go  beyond 
that  to  suggest  that  we  have,  nevertheless,  a 
profound  role  in  the  changing  American 
economy— and,  as  in  other  areas,  it  is  a  role 
no  one  else  will  pay  in  our  absence.  That 
role  is  to  be  the  critical  observer  and  Inter- 
preter of  phosomena  whose  effect.  If  un- 
checked, will  be  to  leave  the  American 
worker  in  a  state  of  grave  perlL 

The  transition  from  an  industrial  to  a 
service  econtmiy,  the  export  of  jobs  to  the 


Third  World,  the  emergence  of  a  staggering 
national  deficit  and  the  recasting  of  the 
United  States  in  the  role  of  debtor  nation 
all  have  as  their  intended  or  unintended  by- 
product the  continued  weakening  of  the 
worker's  base  of  social  and  economic  power. 
A  generation  ago  labor  had  to  contend  with 
management,  and  it  was  possible  at  least  to 
imagitte  ways  in  which  the  battle  could  be 
made  fair.  Now.  In  1987,  the  American  work- 
ing m^n  and  woman  is  up  against  forces 
that  oan  be  neither  seen,  understood,  nor 
contnlUed.  The  false  boom  of  the  mid-1980's 
hid  many  of  the  negative  trends,  but  they 
are  becoming  more  obvious  with  every  addi- 
tional farm  foreclosure  and  every  extra 
evicted  tenant  put  out  onto  the  city  streets. 
We  pave  no  body  of  luiowledge  to  guide 
natioii&l  policy  here— or,  to  be  more  precise, 
what  we  have  is  so  Inchoate  as  to  be  of  little 
policy!  value.  No  external  agency  is  likely  to 
take  the  lead  in  funding  the  kinds  of  analy- 
ses thgt  question  the  underlying  premises  of 
the  ntw  economic  reality.  And  I  fear  that 
what  Iwe  will  have  in  1988  is  a  campaign 
debate  focused  on  rearranging  the  deck 
chaira|on  the  Titanic. 

One!  of  the  problems  of  our  moment  is 
that  s^  many  of  the  people  who  think  about 
econo^c  change  and  the  probiems  it  engen- 
ders tpnd  to  view  the  problem  in  terms  of 
comp^itiveness.  Competitiveness  is  going  to 
be  on^  of  the  great  buzzwords  of  the  1988 
Presi4ential  campaign— and  it  will  probably 
be  a  very  effective  one  because  no  one  really 
understands  what  it  means.  I  have  the  sense 
that  fven  now  a  great  many  of  our  col- 
leagu^  are  seizing  on  the  concept  as  a  way 
to  brwig  more  corporate  connections  and 
largeij  corporate  contributions  to  their  cam- 
puses. 

I  m  ght  be  in  the  minority,  but  I  happen 
to  be  lieve  that  the  American  university 
exists  for  some  higher  purpose  than  to  show 
indusi  ry  how  to  make  computer  chips  more 
cheany  than  the  Japanese  do.  In  a  truly 
competitive  economy— which,  by  the  way,  is 
somettiing  that  this  Administration's  anti- 
trust'division  has  fought  against  for  six 
years->-lndustry  would  have  the  incentive  to 
do  that  for  itself,  and  while  I  don't  reject 
any  dorporate  presence  on  the  university 
campfs.  I  fail  to  see  why  we  should  make 
ourselves  into  the  adjunct  research  faculties 
of  Agierican  industry.  Our  role  Is  more 
properly  the  one  whose  ultimate  direction  is 
to  enipower  those  who  work  for  corporate 
America,  to  explore  and  to  explicate  the 
new  and  more  subtle  forces  of  human  subju- 
gatioa,  and  to  provide  the  tools  that  our  stu- 
dents! and  society  in  general  need  to  shape 
the  economic  world  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  b(  made  to  serve  the  public  good. 

Thase,  then,  are  the  three  elements  of  a 
tranation-era  strategy  that  makes  sense  for 
graduate  education  in  an  era  of  national 
tran^tion:  promotion  of  quality,  enhance- 
ment of  access,  and  development  of  a  new 
and  ijseful  theory  of  political  economy.  This 
is  a  strategy  that  recognizes  new  realities 
and  tKw  possibilities,  but  that  sustains  some 
vital  traditions.  It  celebrates  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences.  It  preserves  graduate  educa- 
tion's role  as  a  protector  and  extender  of 
culture.  It  restores  us  to  a  path  from  which 
we  departed,  to  our  peril,  just  a  few  years 
ago. 

All  of  us  should  remember  just  how  far 
American  graduate  education  has  come  in 
our  lifetimes  and,  for  most  of  us,  over  the 
courge  of  our  careers.  Barely  a  generation 
ago  graduate  education  wsis  and  was  accept- 
ed ag  something  available  only  to  a  small 
group  of  wealthy  white  men— with  token 
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representation  by  women  and  less  than 
token  repr^ntation  by  racial  minorities  or 
by  the  pooB.  Today  the  institutions  we  serve 
are  open  a>  and  are  utilized  by  millions. 
Were  that  not  the  case,  as  I  am  sure  you  re- 
alize as  wejl  as  I  dc,  most  of  our  faculties 
and  most  of  us  would  be  considerably  more 
economically  disadvantaged  than  we  claim 
we  already  gre. 

The  visidn  and  the  ideals  that  guided 
American  graduate  education  as  it  made  the 
transition  from  an  elite  to  a  mass  enterprise 
remain  despite  the  reversals  of  the  recent 
past.  We  are  moving  into  a  new  era  in  our 
society,  on^  in  which  national  policy  and 
the  domina(nt  national  culture  will  be  more 
favorable  to  us  and  those  we  represent  than 
has  been  tfie  case  for  the  better  part  of  a 
decade.  Th^  transition  period  offers  us  a  set 
of  opportuoities.  but  it  is  up  to  us  to  make 
the  most  of  them.* 


Inaum  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SlMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Urnon  continues  to  promote  its 
policy  of  increased  openness.  Despite 
recent  pinmises,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jlews  are  anxiously  awaiting 
permission  to  emigrate  to  the  West.  If 
the  Soviet  Govenmient  wants  to  dem- 
onstrate Its  sincerity  about  improving 
relations.  I  it  must  allow  refuseniks  to 
emigrate.  I 

Naum  Meiman  is  among  the  Jewish 
citizens  \|rho  have  been  denied  exit 
visas  yeat  after  year.  In  addition,  he 
has  receiftly  lost  his  wife  lima.  lima 
Meiman  Was  plagued  with  cancer.  Her 
only  hop^  was  treatment  available  in 
the  West]  but  the  Soviets  delayed  her 
release  i^til  Inna's  illness  had  pro- 
gressed t^o  far.  She  passed  away  in 
early  February.  Her  loss  is  felt  deeply 
in  the  hearts  of  friends  and  family. 

The  word  "glasnost"  is  meaningless 
as  long  n^  individuals  such  as  Naum 
continue  fco  suffer.  Naum  still  desires 
to  live  in  |the  West.  His  release,  as  well 
as  the  rejease  of  all  other  Soviet  re- 
fuseniks, would  indicate  that  the 
Soviet  Uriion  is  serious  about  changing 
its  polic^  toward  emigration  and 
human  rights. 

I  implore  the  Soviet  Government  to 
grant  Naum  Meiman  permission  to 
emigrate  Immediately.* 


SETO: 
•  Mr. 


HALL  LAW  WEEK  1987 

UTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  week  of  April  27.  1987 
through  May  2,  1987,  Seton  Hall  Law 
School  of  Newsu-k.  NJ,  will  be  celebrat- 
ing Seton  Hall  Law  Week.  The  theme 
this  year  will  be  the  Legal  Profession 
in  the  Community  at  Large.  The  Stu- 
dent Bar  Association  of  the  law  school 
is  coordi^ting  activities  sponsored  by 
the  indiyidual  student  organizations 
other  law  school  groups  in 
t  to  show  the  important  role 
er  in  the  community. 
The  members  of  the  Student  Bar  As- 
sociationj  and  its  president,  Lynn 
Schimdl^r,  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  efforts  to  share  with  their  fellow 


and  som( 
an  atter 
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students  and  the  public,  the  impor- 
tance and  role  of  attorneys  in  our  soci- 
ety. 

Mr.  President,  these  aspiring  lawyers 
are  working  in  the  tradition  of  a  vital 
profession  in  this  country.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  fine  ef- 
forts of  these  students.* 


GUARANTEED  JOB 
OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sparta  News  Plaindealer,  published  by 
William  Morgan,  recently  had  an  edi- 
torial commenting  on  the  need  for  the 
Guaranteed  Job  Opportunity  Program 
which  I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  weekly  newspaper  of  above- 
average  quality  that  comments  pri- 
marly  about  local  events.  But  when 
they  talk  about  the  need  for  a  jobs 
program  in  this  Nation,  people  all  over 
the  Nation  should  listen  to  the  Sparta 
News  Plaindealer  and  not  simply  the 
citizens  of  the  Sparta  area. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  their  editorial. 

The  editorial  follows. 

Jobs  for  Everyone 

March  17,  ^3.8.  Senator  Paul  Simon  CD- 
Ill. )  introduced  his  public  works  jobs  bUl. 
the  Guaranteed  Job  Opportunity  Program. 
The  bill  provides  up  to  three  million  mini- 
mum-wage jobs  to  Americans  unable  to  find 
work. 

A  news  release  from  Simon's  office  gives 
background.  He  said.  "In  1946,  when  Presi- 
dent Truman  signed  the  Pull  Employment 
Act,  the  nation  committed  itself  to  the  idea 
that  every  American  who  wants  to  be  a  pro- 
ductive member  of  society  should  be  guar- 
anteed that  opportunity. 

"Truman  was  worried  when  about  one 
million  people  were  out  of  work.  Forty  years 
later,  with  10  million  people  unemployed, 
the  hope  and  promise  of  that  act  remain  un- 
fulfilled." 

Senator  Simon  points  out  that  since  1950 
the  unemployment  rate  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  by  more  than  one  percentage 
point  each  decade.  He  says,  "Nothing  straps 
our  future  as  much  as  our  failure  to  use  our 
human  resources  more  fully.  Why  has 
Japan  made  such  tremendous  strides, 
moving  from  a  per  capita  income  that  was  5 
percent  of  the  average  American's  income  in 
1959  to  one  that  reached  67  percent  in  1984? 
Japan,  a  nation  the  size  of  California,  with 
half  our  population,  has  few  natural  re- 
sources. Yet  Japan  has  announced  a  goal  of 
having  the  world's  highest  per  capita 
income  by  the  year  2000,  and  few  contest 
that  possibility." 

The  Senator  points  out  that  in  the  United 
States  most  Americans  do  not  know  unem- 
ployment personally,  but  even  if  we  do  not 
experience  it  ourself  we  are  touched  by  it 
every  day  in  many  ways.  The  spinoffs  from 
unemployment  are  high  crime  rates,  tax 
money  going  for  welfare,  prisons  and  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

"Unemployment  leads  to  poverty,  and  the 
poverty  statistics  are  not  pleasant.  In  1984 
one  in  every  seven  Americans  lived  in  a 
family  whose  income  fell  below  the  poverty 
line  of  $10,609  for  a  family  of  four." 

Senator  Simon's  solution,  as  put  forth  in 
his  Guaranteed  Job  Opportunity  Plan,  is  a 


project-oriented  program  that  draws,  "on 
some  of  the  success  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  (WPA).  Simon's  plan  pro- 
vides for  locally  developed  and  administered 
job  projects  that  pay  either  the  minimum 
wage  or  10  percent  above  welfare  or  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  32-hour  work 
weeks.  Testing,  tutoring  and  counseling 
would  equip  participants  with  skills  that 
would  improve  their  chances  of  finding  jobs 
in  the  private  sector. 

The  plan  calls  for  local  boards  to  propose 
and  oversee  the  projects,  which  could  be 
sidewalk  construction,  teaching  illiterate 
adults  to  read  and  write,  park  landscaping, 
etc. 

He  says  that  much  of  the  cost  of  the  plan 
would  be  offset  by  saving  in  welfare  and  un- 
employment compensation.  "One  estimate 
sets  the  program's  cost  at  $8  biUion,  which 
is  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  increase  the 
White  House  set  last  year  for  defense  spend- 
ing alone,"  Simon  says. 

"The  Guaranteed  Job  Opportunity  Plan 
would  convert  the  national  liabiUty  of  un- 
employment into  a  national  resource.  Job 
opportunity  for  all  can  and  should  be  the 
next  great  step  forward  we  take  as  a  society. 
The  solutions  are  at  hand.  What  we  need 
are  the  resolve  and  the  vision  to  use  them." 

It  sounds  good  to  us.  It's  far  better  than 
the  "wait-and-see"  attitude  that  seems  to 
have  been  taken  to  date.  Those  of  us  who 
remember  the  Great  Depression  remember 
WPA  projects  throughout  the  area.  The 
Chester  swinumng  pool  is  one.  Street  work 
here  in  Sparta  made  lasting  improvements. 
The  Gaint  City  State  Park  has  evidence  of 
even  more  projects. 

We  think  the  people  of  this  country 
should  get  behind  this  bill  and  urge  their 
congressmen  to  pass  it.* 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE  DAY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
Armenian  Genocide  Day.  The  tragedy 
of  the  Armenian  people  is  one  of  the 
saddest  in  the  annals  of  history.  We 
must  never  forget  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted against  the  Armenian  people. 
That  is  why  I  have  cosponsored 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  43,  commemo- 
rating the  deaths  of  so  many  innocent 
Armenians. 

The  Armenians  originated  in  eastern 
Asia  Minor  and  the  northern  Middle 
East  aroimd  the  first  millenium  before 
Christ.  The  Armenians  were  particu- 
larly notable  for  their  literary  and  ar- 
tistic achievement  in  addition  to  their 
early  adoption  of  Christianity. 

The  first  sizable  emigration  of  Arme- 
nians to  the  United  States  came  in  the 
early  19th  century.  Many  came  here 
primarily  for  an  education  so  that 
they  could  return  to  Turkey  as  engi- 
neers, doctors,  and  clergy.  A  small 
group  came  as  businessmen.  Many  Ar- 
menians were  artisans  and  laborers. 
The  number  of  Armenians  emigrating 
to  the  United  States  picked  up  steam 
in  the  1890's  imder  the  nile  of  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  II  when  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Armenians  were  massacred 
each  year.  By  1914,  50,000  Armenians 
had  moved  to  the  United  States. 
There  are  approximately  500,000  Ar- 
menians living  in  the  United  States 
today. 


The  Armenian  people,  through  their 
industriousness.  played  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  North 
America.  Today,  on  the  remembrance 
of  the  Armenian  Genocide,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  the  American 
Armenian  community  and  Armenians 
around  the  world.* 


CONSUMING  TOO  MUCH 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  newspaper  column  by  Lind- 
ley  H.  Clark.  Jr.,  that  very  well  states 
a  case  I  have  been  trying  to  make  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  Clark  is  talking  about  a  problem 
that  is  on  the  mind  of  every  politician. 
That  problem  is  debt.  Living  beyond 
our  means.  It  can  be  a  very  depressing 
subject  and  what's  worse  is  that  my 
generation's  insistence  upon  living 
beyond  its  means  Is  leaving  a  negative 
legacy  to  our  children.  While  our  par- 
ents left  us  better  off  than  they  were, 
we  are  moving  toward  leaving  our  chil- 
dren worse  of  f — in  debt. 

This  Thursday  and  Friday,  April  30 
and  May  1,  an  organization  I  helped  to 
found,  Americans  for  Generational 
Equity,  is  sponsoring  a  conference  to 
talk  about  the  subject  of  this  colimm: 
The  sharing  of  responsibility.  This 
column  is  titled  "Our  Problem  Is  That 
We  Consume  Too  Much."  And  indeed, 
as  Mr.  Clark  states,  we  are  determined 
to  maintain  spending  in  excess  of  pro- 
duction, using  up  the  resources  of  the 
future  in  order  to  support  our  own  ex- 
cessive demands.  This  is  true  in  our 
natural  resources  and  environment,  in 
health  care,  and  even  in  everyday  ex- 
penditures. 

Our  national  tax  policy  must  be 
shaped  more  to  encoiu-age  investment 
and  less  to  encoiu'age  consumption. 
Without  increasing  taxes,  we  must 
shift  the  burden  to  consumption  and 
away  from  capital  spending.  And  we 
must  shift  empnasis  from  consump- 
tion to  productivity. 

At  this  week's  conference,  we  will  be 
talking  about  taking  responsibility  for 
our  own  health  care,  in  our  own  gen- 
eration, providing  both  generational 
and  financial  equity.  It's  a  problem 
that  must  be  faced,  and  I  urge  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  every  con- 
stituency to  face  this  problem  square- 
ly and  to  think  in  terms  of  our  respon- 
sibility—responsibility for  our  own  ac- 
tions and  for  our  children's  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Our  PROBi;.ni  Is  That  Wk  Comsuiie  Too 

Mdch 

(By  Undley  H.  Clark.  Jr.) 

Nearly  every  economic  forecast  coming 
out  now  starts  with  a  statement  that  the 
outlook  depends  mainly  on  the  consumer. 

A  new  prediction  from  David  A.  Levy  and 
S.  Jay  Levy,  consulting  economists,  is 
headed:  "Mercurial  Consumers  Key  to  1987 
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Eoonomy."  lU  conclusion  is  that  "the  econo- 
my's growth  cuirattly  depends  on  consumer 
credit— indeed  on  the  power  of  advertislnK 
to  persuade  many  consumere  to  increase 
borrowtnc  and  spending  faster  than  their 
incomes."  The  I«vys  thinli  consxuners  may 
restat  the  admen  with  the  result  that  the 
eeonomy  will  itow  down. 

A  consumer  slowdown  has  been  predicted 
for  a  couple  of  years,  but  consumers  have 
gone  right  on  spending.  The  whole  country 
is  im  a  spoidinc  binge,  so  why  should  we 
expect  individual  consumers  to  be  any  dif- 
ferent? 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  our 
"twin  deficits."  in  the  federal  budget  and  in 
International  trade.  Prescriptions  for  reme- 
dies abound:  Slap  a  100  percent  tariff  on 
Japanese  electronic  products  or  take  other 
steps  to  protect  our  shores  from  foreign 
business  invaders.  Devalue  the  doUar.  Bal- 
ance the  budget  and  the  trade  deficit  will 
disappear.  Ease  monetary  policy. 

None  of  these  supposed  solutions,  gets  at 
the  real  problem.  As  Allan  Meltzer,  a  Carne- 
gie-Mellon University  economist,  explained 
it  in  congressional  testimony:  "The  main 
economic  problem  is  that  as  a  nation  we 
consume  too  much  relative  to  what  we 
produce.  The  excess  of  spending  over  pro- 
duction shows  up  in  the  national  accounts 
and  affects  both  defidts." 

The  government  is  the  superconsumer. 
Moat  of  its  spending— health,  welfare  and 
most  of  the  defense— goes  for  consumption. 
Very  little  is  spent  on  investment. 

In  the  private  economy,  the  share  of 
spending  that  goes  for  consumption  is  near 
the  highest  level  ever,  while  net  investments 
stays  at  a  very  low  rate. 

How  does  the  XJ£.  go  on  consuming  more 
than  it  produces?  It  does  it  exactly  the  same 
way  the  consumer  does;  It  borrows.  "To 
maintain  spending  in  excess  of  production," 
Mr.  Meltzer  says,  "we  seU  assets  and  borrow 
abroad.  The  counterpart  of  this  borrowing 
is  the  trade  deficit— net  imports  from 
abroad.  For  the  past  year,  net  imports  have 
remained  at  about  2.5%  of  total  output— 
about  $150  billion  in  constant  1982  doUars." 

The  V£.  has  been  living  so  high  that  by 
the  end  of  1986  it  had  net  foreign  debts  of 
more  than  $200  billion.  Four  years  earlier, 
the  U.S.  had  had  net  foreign  assets  of 
almost  $150  billion. 

Some  econtnnists  say  we  shouldn't  worry 
about  the  trade  deficit.  If  foreigners  want  to 
lend  us  their  money  at  reasonable  interest 
rates,  why  shouldn't  we  accept  it?  Aren't  we 
supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  a  free  flow  of  in- 
vestment and  trade? 

Of  course  we  are.  "If  our  borrowing  fi- 
nanced a  high  rate  of  productive  invest- 
ment," Mr.  Meltzer  says,  "the  returns  on 
the  investment  would  pay  the  interest  and 
principal.  Our  future  standard  of  living 
would  be  higher."  The  borrowing,  however, 
is  used  mainly  to  finance  consumption,  so 
we  live  better  now  and  leave  a  debt  to  be 
serviced  and  paid  in  the  future. 

Our  wealth  gives  us  options  less  fortunate 
debtors  don't  have.  For  one  thing,  we're 
such  an  important  factor  in  the  non-com- 
munist world  that  we  can  put  off  doing 
much  or  even  anything  for  quite  a  while. 

Sooner  or  later,  though,  well  have  to  do 
smnething.  Since  our  international  debt  is 
denominated  in  dollars,  one  option  is  to 
reduce  the  debt's  value  by  permitting  a 
higher  inflation  rate.  Inflation  cuts  the  real 
interest  cost  of  servicing  debt.  Of  course,  in- 
flatUm  would  be  rough  on  foreigners  buying 
U.8.  bcmds;  in  real  terms,  the  bonds  could  be 
worth  a  lot  less  than  the  buyers  paid  for 


theml  After  our  experiences  of  the  past 
decade,  we  should  be  able  to  remember  in- 
flation and  disinflation  also  can  Impose 
large  costs  here  at  home. 

We  do  have  a  second  option,  but  that  one 
won't  be  painless  either.  We  can  service  the 
debt  without  inflating.  To  do  this  we  will 
have  Ito  run  a  trade  surplus  large  enough  to 
cover'  net  interest  payments  abroad.  "Using 
an  interest  rate  of  8%  and  a  net  foreign  debt 
of  $600  blUion  to  $900  bUlion. "  Mr.  Meltzer 
says,  "our  trade  surplus  has  to  remain  at 
$50  billion  to  $70  billion  Indefinitely." 
That^  only  enough  to  pay  the  interest;  the 
debt  will  remain  there  unless  we  begin  to 
run  larger  surpluses. 

Th^re  are  two  ways  to  do  this.  We  can 
start  consuming  less.  Some  gains  could  be 
made  along  these  lines.  Tax  legislation,  for 
one  thing,  should  be  shaped  more  to  encour- 
age itivestment  and  less  to  encourage  con- 
sumption. Last  year's  tax-revision  bill  did 
away,' with  some  investment  incentives,  such 
as  thi  Investment  tax  credit,  mainly,  to  pro- 
vide <nough  revenue  to  finance  more  spend- 
able kicome  for  consumers. 

Mr.  Meltzer  urges  that  last  year's  pattern 
be  reversed.  Without  increasing  taxes,  shift 
the  burden  to  consumption  and  away  from 
capital  spending.  Beyond  that,  reduce  gov- 
ernment spending  and  shift  the  emphasis 
from  consumption  to  productivity-enhanc- 
ing iiivestments  in  infrastructure.  Finally, 
make)  it  clear  that  the  government  is  really 
in  fa^or  of  growth  and  will  continue  that 
way. 

Ev<n  if  we  choose  to  handle  our  debt 
problem  by  producing  more  and,  with  tax 
policy,  persuading  consumers  to  save  more 
and  ( onsume  less,  we  will  have  a  temporary 
redu<  tion  in  living  standard. 

If  lire  opt  to  attack  the  problem  instead 
throi  gh  inflation,  devaluation  and  protec- 
tioniim,  we  will  permanently  reduce  our 
living  standards  relative  to  living  standards 
abroad.  None  of  these  approaches  does  any- 
thing to  raise  productivity. 

Ovtr  the  past  40  years,  Mr.  Meltzer  notes, 
the  tj.S.  has  provided  leadership  to  the  non- 
comifunist  world.  Its  size  and  power  fitted 
it  f oi}  the  role,  and  its  principles  of  economic 
freedbm  were  widely  appeaJing.  The  result 
has  been  a  degree  of  political,  economic  and 
trade  stability  in  much  of  the  world.  We 
have  made  a  lot  of  mistakes,  but  we  have 
avoid  ed  a  return  to  the  instability  of  the  in- 
terwi  X  period. 

If  '  ve  attack  our  problems  with  inflation, 
devaJ  uation  and  protectionism,  reducing  our 
relative  wealth,  we  will  become  only  one 
powek*  center  among  many.  As  Mr.  Meltzer 
told  Congress,  we  don't  luiow  how  to  live  in 
that  kind  of  world.  We've  talked  about  coop- 
eration with  friendly  nations  but  have  done 
too  little  about  it. 

If  we  choose  to  become  poorer,  we  had 
bettdr  start  new  arrangements  to  share  re- 
spoittibility.* 
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AIDS  COMMISSION 

DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
|987,  this  body  passed  a  resolution 
ig  on  the  President  to  establish  a 
lission  on  Acquired  Immune  De- 
icy  Syndrome.  This  resolution 
had;  the  support  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  this  strong  bipartisan  effort 
was]  indicative  of  the  interest  and  de- 
termination of  Congress  to  provide  di- 
rection in  the  fight  against  AIDS. 

I  Itrish  to  commend  the  President  for 
spefklng  out  against  this  disease,  and 


for  expressing  his  concern,  as  a  health 
problem  of  this  magnitude  requires 
leadership  at  the  highest  level.  This 
disease  is  affecting  all  segments  of  the 
population  and,  in  fact,  presents  the 
largest  ^ngle  threat  to  our  young 
people  ofiany  disease  in  recent  history. 
The  President,  to  his  great  credit,  has 
identified  this  disease  as  the  No.  1 
public  hefdth  enemy. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  to  note  in 
the  New  York  Times  this  weekend, 
that  the  President  is  expected  to  ap- 
prove cre&tion  of  a  special  Commission 
to  study  the  AIDS  crisis.  In  addition  to 
the  resoljution  of  the  Senate,  his  do- 
mestic pdlicy  advisers  have  also  recom- 
mended this  Commission.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  jconcemed  about  the  same 
issues  tljat  concern  the  Members  of 
Congress^namely,  the  broad  range  of 
public  h^th  policy  issues  that  AIDS 
calls  attention  to,  including  testing 
and  coui^ling,  individual  civil  rights 
and  persdnal  privacy,  as  well  as  the  fi- 
nancing kssues  surrounding  this  dis- 
ease. 

The  President  is  also  considering  the 
role  of  tl)e  States,  but  realizes  that  as 
leader  arid  Chief,  he  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  tiiake  recommendations  with 
advice  from  the  Commission.  In  other 
words,  he  is  assuming  his  proper  lead- 
ership rble  in  this  issue,  and  part  of 
that  rolelis  to  recommend  involvement 
of  the  St^te  and  local  governments. 

I  am  very  encouraged  by  this  recent 
action  ol  the  President,  as  are  other 
Members  of  Congress.  It  is  important 
for  us  tto  continue  to  encourage  his 
leadershK)  in  this  area.  We  would  addi- 
tionally lencourage  the  President  to 
appoint  a  broad-based  commission 
which  w^uld  not  allow  any  one  inter- 
est group  to  dominate  the  debate. 

AIDS  ^  not  a  partisan  issue;  it  is  a 
national  |  public  health  issue  and 
should  l}e  treated  as  such.  The  best 
minds  available  should  be  assembled 
as  soon  is  possible.  I  have  stated  in 
the  past  that  AIDS  has  no  respect  for 
time.  It  ( ontinues  its  relentless  course, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  such 
time  as  a  cure  or  vaccine  is  found. 
Therefoie,  the  President's  involve- 
ment is  I  lot  only  important,  it  is  essen- 
tial. 

I  call  0  n  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  the  Elouse  to  relay  their  concerns 
to  the  President,  as  well  as  their  ac- 
knowledi^ent  of  the  important  role 
he  will  c  lay  in  fighting  this  dread  dis- 
ease. 

Again,  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
that  the  White  House  take  immediate 
action,  whether  in  response  to  the  res- 
olution passed  in  this  body  or  the 
President's  own  initiative,  or  based  on 
recommendations  he  has  from  his  own 
advisers. 

I  have  met— and  I  am  certain  many 
Senaton  have  met— with  experts  in 
this  are  I,  and  the  reports  from  ex- 
ports an  frightening. 


The  numbers  are  almost  incompre- 
hensible. It  is  hard  to  believe  the  nimi- 
bers  of  people  they  are  predicting  in 
New  York  City  alone  who  may  have 
AIDS  within  the  next  5  to  7  years— 
300,000  or  400,000  people. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  do  not  have  any 
time  to  lose,  and  I  hope  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  appointed  very  quickly  by 
the  President.  Otherwise,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  well-intentioned  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  different  ideas; 
we  are  going  to  have  a  proliferation  of 
programs. 

We  will  have  30,  40,  or  50  different 
kinds  of  programs  dealing  with  this 
problem.  If  the  President  becomes  in- 
volved, working  with  Congress  and  fo- 
cusing on  the  very  necessary  areas, 
then  I  think  we  can  do  it  more  effec- 
tively, more  efficiently,  and  it  would 
be  more  cost  effective. 

So  I  think  this  is  an  important 
matter  that  must  be  addressed  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  waiting.  I  was  involved  in  a 
meeting  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader.  I 
have  no  problems  with  the  little  bit  of 
waiting  that  was  involved. 
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CREATION  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
year's  commemoration  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution's  bicentennial  promises 
to  focus  public  attention  on  the  gov- 
ernmental structures  which  that  docu- 
ment put  into  place  nearly  two  centur- 
ies ago.  Over  the  course  of  nearly 
three  decades  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  I  have  developed  a  strong  in- 
terest in  that  body's  constitutional  ori- 
gins and  in  its  subsequent  historical 
development. 

When  delegates  to  the  Constitution- 
al Convention  assembled  at  Philadel- 
phia in  May  1787,  they  generally 
agreed  on  the  need  for  a  bicameral  leg- 
islature. Although  the  existing  Con- 
gress imder  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion lacked  a  second  chamber,  there 
were  ample  precedents  among  the 
thirteen  State  legislatures  for  such  a 
body.  These  State  senates  had  evolved 
from  earlier  colonial-era  governors' 
coimcils. 

English  monarchs  customarily  made 
appointments  to  colonial  councils  on 
the  basis  of  governors'  recommenda- 
tions. Generally  men  of  wealth  and 
status,  the  councilors  usually  served 
without  pay  and  could  be  expected  to 
support  the  established  regime.  Yet, 
they  also  exercised  a  decided  measure 
of  independence.  Although  convened 
by  the  governor,  colonial  councils  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  free  and  unlimited 


debate  and  the  obligation  to  provide 
advice  and  consent  to  gubernatorial 
appointments  and  other  actions.  They 
also  functioned  as  the  highest  court  of 
appeal  within  each  colony,  with  the 
governor  acting  only  as  presiding 
judge.  Finally,  councils  operated  as 
second  houses  within  the  colonial  leg- 
islatures. Their  powers  nearly  equaled 
those  of  the  popularly  elected  assem- 
blies except  that  they  lacked  author- 
ity to  initiate  or  to  amend  revenue  leg- 
islation. 

The  American  Revolution  overthrew 
both  the  royal  governors  and  their 
councils.  Within  the  newly  established 
States,  however,  the  practice  survived 
of  an  upper  house  representing  prop- 
erty rights  and  acting  as  a  check  on 
both  the  governor  and  the  lower 
house.  At  the  national  level,  by  con- 
trast, the  Articles  of  Confederation  es- 
tablished a  relatively  powerless  single- 
chambered  legislative  body  based  on 
the  structure  of  the  preceding  Conti- 
nental Congresses.  Its  members  were 
elected  for  one-year  terms  and  they 
were  eligible  to  serve  for  only  three 
years  out  of  every  six.  States  exercised 
great  power  over  their  representatives 
in  this  arrangement.  They  determined 
their  qualifications,  provided  their  sal- 
aries, and  could  remove  them  at  any 
time  for  any  reason. 

Once  the  delegates  at  the  Philadel- 
phia convention  accepted  the  necessity 
of  a  stronger  national  government, 
with  a  separate  chief  executive  and  a 
legislative  chamber  elected  directly  by 
the  people,  the  need  became  apparent 
for  a  "council  of  revision"  to  examine 
and  refine  the  handiwork  of  both  the 
popularly  elected  body  and  the  presi- 
dent. Accordingly,  the  issue  before  the 
framers  was  how  the  Senate  could  best 
be  devised  to  protect  the  interests  of 
men  of  property  from  the  dictates  of 
the  larger  citizenry  auid  from  the  arbi- 
trary designs  of  the  central  executive. 
The  "first  branch,"  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, would  be  constituted  along 
the  lines  of  the  Confederation  Con- 
gress, with  popularly  elected  members 
serving  relatively  short  terms  to 
ensure  their  responsiveness  to  public 
sentiment.  In  shaping  the  "second 
branch,"  the  "Senate,"  the  framers  de- 
bated such  issues  as  the  method  of 
election,  length  of  term,  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, and  specific  legislative 
powers. 

Framers  of  the  "Virginia  Plan",  the 
first  working  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, proposed  a  method  of  selection  in 
which  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  choose  senators  from  candidates 
nominated  by  State  legislatures.  A  few 
delegates  suggested  selection  by  the 
president,  or  by  direct  popular  vote. 
Most  believed,  however,  that  a  role  for 
the  House  or  for  the  president  would 
deprive  the  Senate  of  its  necessary  in- 
dependence. Beyond  that  they  felt 
popular  election  would  leave  the  rela- 
tively small  commercial  classes  vulner- 


able to  the  dictates  of  the  country's 
larger  agricultural  interests.  Conse- 
quently, the  framers  concluded  that 
selection  by  State  legislatures,  with 
their  greater  "sense  of  character," 
would  provide  the  necessary  "filtra- 
tion" to  produce  better  senators.  They 
expected  that  this  would  tie  those  po- 
tentially troublesome  bodies  closer  to 
the  national  government.  In  agreeing 
on  this  method,  with  the  actual 
manner  of  choosing  senators  left  to 
the  individual  legislatures,  the  framers 
simply  copied  the  system  imder  which 
they  themselves  had  been  chosen,  as 
had  most  of  the  members  of  the  exist- 
ing Confederation  Congresses. 

Early  in  the  convention  James  Madi- 
son addressed  the  issue  of  senatorial 
qualifications.  He  observed  that  "The 
use  of  the  Senate  is  to  consist  in  its 
proceeding  with  more  coolness,  with 
more  system,  and  with  more  wisdom, 
than  the  popular  branch."  To  ensure 
that  senators  would  be  less  subject  to 
the  presumed  transitory  passions  of 
youth,  the  framers  set  the  minimum 
membership  age  at  thirty,  five  years 
greater  than  for  House  members.  Sen- 
ators were  also  required  to  have  been 
citizens  for  nine  years,  two  years 
longer  than  popularly  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Madison  explained 
that  these  distinctions  were  based  on 
"the  nature  of  the  senatorial  tnist, 
which  requires  greater  extent  of  infor- 
mation and  stability  of  character,"  in 
his  words. 

The  framers  agreed  that  senators 
should  serve  longer  than  House  mem- 
bers to  ensure  independence  from 
short-term  pressures.  None  believed 
that  the  Senate  should  follow  the 
practice  of  the  British  House  of  Lords 
with  hereditary  service,  and  only  two 
delegates  suggested  lifetime  appoint- 
ments. The  framers  divided  over  the 
specific  -lumber  of  years,  advancing 
proposals  ranging  from  three  to  nine. 
Edmund  Randolph  argued  that  a 
seven-year  term  would  ensure  that  the 
Senate  could  control  the  consequences 
of  House  action.  "If  it  not  be  a  firm 
body,"  he  reasoned,  "the  other  branch 
being  more  nimierous,  and  coming  im- 
mediately from  the  people,  will  over- 
whelm it."  James  Madison  added  that 
the  Senate,  with  its  special  role  in  for- 
eign affairs,  would  appear  more  re- 
spectable to  other  nations  if  its  mem- 
bers served  longer  terms.  The  framers 
then  settled  on  a  six-year  term  with 
one-third  of  the  terms  to  expire  every 
two  years,  thus  combining  the  princi- 
ples of  continuity  and  rotation  in 
office. 

The  framers  paid  close  attention  to 
the  Senate's  role  in  balancing  interests 
of  both  large  and  small  States.  Dis- 
agreement over  the  issue  of  whether 
States  would  be  represented  equally  or 
in  proportion  to  their  population 
threatened  to  destroy  the  convention 
at  its  midpoint.  Small-State  delegates 
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went  to  Fblladelphla  determined  not 
to  yield  the  advantage  they  enjoyed 
under  the  Artidea  of  Confederation  in 
which  each  State  had  an  equal  vote  re- 
gardless of  size.  Delaware's  John  Dick- 
inson asserted  that  these  delegates 
"would  sooner  submit  to  a  foreign 
power,  than  to  submit  to  be  deprived 
of  an  equality  of  suffrage  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  and  there- 
by be  thrown  under  the  domination  of 
the  large  States." 

The  case  for  equal  State  representa- 
tion gained  strength  from  the  conven- 
tion's decision  to  allow  the  States, 
through  their  leglslatiires,  to  elect  sen- 
ators. This  confirmed  the  view  that 
senators  were  to  be  "ambassadors"  of 
their  State  governments,  rather  than 
of  the  people  at  large.  Small  States 
were  particularly  fearful  that  large 
States  would  combine  and  conspire  to 
obtain  commercial  advantage.  They 
saw  the  Senate  as  their  sole  check  on 
such  competition,  for  only  the  Senate 
could  consent  to  ratify  the  trade  trea- 
ties necessary  to  establish  trade  agree- 
ments, and  only  with  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  its  members.  This  would 
allow  one-third  of  the  States  to  back 
treaties  objectionable  to  a  significant 
minority.  Similarly,  small  States 
feared  that  the  Senate's  unique  power 
to  confinn  presidential  appointments 
would  work  to  the  advantage  of  large 
States  if  members  were  apportioned 
according  to  population.  They  there- 
fore advocated  equal  representation 
among  States  in  the  Senate  to  ensure 
that  larger  States,  with  their  greater 
numbers  in  the  House,  would  not 
unduly  influence  appointments  to  key 
government  administrative  posts. 

On  the  weekend  of  July  14-15,  1787 
cool  breezes  relieved  a  month-long 
siege  of  uncommonly  hot  weather. 
Delegates  slept  well  and  the  ever- 
present  mosquitoes  seemed  to  disap- 
pear. On  Monday,  July  16,  after  nearly 
three  weeks  of  deliberation,  during 
which  Gouvemeur  Morris  declared 
"the  fate  of  America  was  suspended  by 
a  hair."  the  refreshed  framers  reached 
general  agreement,  by  a  one-vote 
margin.  Under  the  "Great  Compro- 
mise," States  were  to  be  represented 
equally  in  the  Senate  and  in  propor- 
tion to  their  populations  in  the  House. 
Each  State  would  be  alloted  two  sena- 
tors, as  three  would  be  too  costly  and 
wotild  work  against  the  desired  effi- 
ciency nf  a  smaller  body.  They  were  to 
vnt«  as  individuals  rather  than  as  a 
State  bloc.  The  framers  intended  that 
the  Senate  would  not  t>e  simply  an- 
other coimcil  of  States,  as  was  the 
Confederation  Congress,  but  rather  an 
independent  body  beholden  to  no 
single  source  of  influence  or  pressure. 
To  ensure  that  senators  would  be 
more  than  merely  the  instructed 
pawns  of  State  legislatures,  they  as 
well  as  House  members  would  be  paid 
by  the  central  government  and  could 
not  be  recalled.  With  a  six-year  term. 


mei^bers  were  thus  offered  a  degree  of 
independence  greater  than  that  of  any 
othf r  elected  national  office  holder. 

As  the  convention  neared  its  end, 
the  delegates  took  up  the  Senate's  role 
in  treaty  making.  Earlier  the  Commit- 
tee pn  Detail  had  recommended  that 
the  Senate  "shall  have  power  to  make 
treaties  and  to  appoint  ambassadors, 
andi  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court." 
On  September  4,  the  convention  trans- 
ferred treat  making  power  to  the 
preadent  "with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  wie  Senate."  James  Wilson  urged 
the  delegates  to  extend  that  power  to 
the  House  as  well,  but  Roger  Sherman 
successfully  argued  that  "the  necessity 
of  secrecy  in  the  case  of  treaties  for- 
bad* a  reference  of  them  to  the  whole 
legi  ilature."  On  the  question  of 
whether  approval  should  be  by  two- 
thii  is  vote  of  all  members,  or  a  simple 
maj  irity,  the  convention  compromised 
on  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voti  ig. 

Eixly  in  the  convention,  delegates 
agr<  ed  that  the  Senate  should  appoint 
all  federal  Judges,  for  only  senators  as 
state-wide  officials  would  have  enough 
knowledge  of  suitable  candidates. 
Plans  to  have  the  Senate  try  all  im- 
peachment cases  eventually  undercut 
thi4  proposal,  as  that  would  pls^e  the 
ite  in  the  position  of  being  able  to 
vacancies  that  it  had  created 
►ugh  the  impeachment  process.  Pi- 
following  the  successful  model 
Massachusetts,  the  convention 
agreed  to  divide  responsibility  between 
the  president  and  the  Senate.  In  so 
doiag  the  delegates  accepted  Gouver- 
neur  Morris'  reasoning  that  "As  the 
pr^ident  was  to  nominate,  there 
woqld  be  responsibility,  and  as  the 
Sei^te  was  to  concur,  there  would  be 
secirity." 

TTie  small  states  in  the  "Great  Com- 
promise" had  conceded  that  all  reve- 
nue bills  would  originate  in  the  House 
and  that  the  Senate  would  be  explicit- 
ly denied  the  power  to  alter  or  amend 
such  legislation.  James  Madison,  in  op- 
position, observed  that  this  arrange- 
ment had  proven  troublesome  in 
Gr«at  Britain  and  in  those  states  that 
had  followed  it.  Others  agreed  that 
thii  provision  violated  the  maxim  that 
"the  least  numerous  body  was  the  fit- 
test for  deliberation;  the  most  numer- 
ous! for  decision."  They  argued  that  it 
woAld  remove  significant  legislative  re- 
spopsibility  from  the  Senate,  "the 
great  security  for  good  behavior"  and 
thait  it  would  lead  to  endless  disputes 
bettoreen  the  two  bodies.  After  much 
distussion.  the  framers  adopted  the 
laiKuage  of  the  Massachusetts  consti- 
tution: "All  bills  for  raising  revenue 
shtfll  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; but  the  Senate  may  pro- 
po^  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on 
other  bUls." 

'The  convention  accorded  the  Senate 
on«  major  judicial  function— the  trial 
of  mpeachments.  Originally  the  fram- 
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ers  had  vested  the  Supreme  Court 
with  Jurisdiction  over  impeachment  of 
national  off icers.  When  they  turned  to 
the  question  of  who  would  try  im- 
peachments of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, the  framers  decided  to  give  that 
power  t^  the  Senate  upon  receipt  of 
articles  of  impeachment  from  the 
House.  Hear  the  convention's  end,  del- 
egates shifted  all  impeachment  trials, 
including  those  of  a  president,  from 
the  Supieme  Court  to  the  Senate. 

The  framers  completed  their  work 
on  September  17,  1787.  During  the 
campaign  for  the  Constitution's  ratifi- 
cation in  the  thirteen  states,  provi- 
sions fof  the  Senate  received  sharp 
scrutiny.  Supporters  characterized  the 
Senate  as  a  bulwark  against  tyranny,  a 
source  of  stability,  legislative  wisdom 
and  the  {states'  ultimate  guarantee  of 
sovereignity.  Critics  feared  that  the 
Senate  ipight  evolve  into  an  mireacha- 
ble  aristocracy  with  its  longer  terms, 
greater  bowers,  and  smaller  numbers. 

The  soate  ratifying  conventions  sub- 
mitted numerous  proposed  constitu- 
tional ahiendments.  Of  the  ten  that 
were  siissequently  adopted  in  1791, 
none  affected  the  Senate's  structure. 
As  preparations  went  forward  to  con- 
vene trie  First  Congress  in  March 
1789,  tiere  was  general  agreement 
that  the  Senate  represented  a  reasona- 
ble distribution  of  power  and  that  it 
should  ^  given  a  chance  to  prove 
itself,    j 

Of  all  the  institutions  within  the 
federal  government,  it  is  the  Senate 
that  th^  Constitution's  framers  would 
most  liUely  recognize  today.  Although 
its  rule»  and  precedents,  responding  to 
two  ceniuries  of  national  growth,  have 
significstntly  shaped  the  institution, 
the  Senate  remains  true  to  the  fram- 
ers; declared  intentions.  Those  aspira- 
tions are  perhaps  best  captured  in  the 
words  of  a  former  senate  presiding  of- 
ficer, siid  Arron  Burr:  "This  house  is 
a  sancturay.  a  citadel  of  law.  of  order, 
and  of  liljerty;  and  it  is  here,  in  this 
exalted  refuge;  here,  if  anywhere,  will 
resistance  be  made  to  the  storms  of 
political  frenzy  and  the  silent  arts  of 
corruption;  and  if  the  Constitution  be 
destined  ever  to  perish  by  the  sacrile- 
gious hands  of  the  demagogue  or  the 


usurper 
agonies 
floor." 


which  God  avert,  its  expiring 
will    be    witnessed    on    this 


FOR  THE  RECORD  TO 
OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M. 


ORDEI, 

remAd 

TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rkcoro 
remain  I  open  until  5  p.m.  today  for 
statements  and  the  introduction  of 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obji  action,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  REPORT  LEGISLATIVE  OR 
ETXECUTTVE  CALENDAR  BUSI- 
NESS 

ttx.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees 
have  imtil  5  p.m.  today  to  report  any 
Legislative  or  Executive  Calendar  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  rOR  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  10  a.m.,  and  that  Sena- 
tors be  permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
up  to  3  minutes  each. 
•  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30 
a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness, with  Senators  to  be  permitted  to 
speak  therein  not  to  exceed  3  minutes 
each,  the  period  to  extend  not  beyond 
10  a.m. 


At  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
49,  Calendar  Order  No.  93.  There  will 
be  2  hours  of  debate,  beginning  at  10 
o'clock  and  extending  until  12  o'clock 
noon,  where  upon  the  Senate  will 
recess  until  2  p.m.  to  accommodate  the 
weekly  party  conferences. 

At  2  pjn.,  the  Senate  will  vote,  with- 
out a  quorum  call  intervening,  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  93,  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  49. 

At  that  hour,  Mr.  President,  12 
hours  will  have  been  taken  off  the 
overall  50  hours  by  order  of  the 
Senate  entered  into  earlier  today.  Also 
by  order  of  the  Senate,  the  time  that 
has  been  consiuned  beyond  that, 
which  will  be  taken  from  the  overall 
50  hours,  will  have  been  taken  from 
each  side  equally.  So  that  on  tomor- 
row, at  2  p.m.,  the  remaining  time  for 
each  side  will  be  19  hours— a  total  of 
38  hours. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  between  the  hours 
of  10  a.m.  and  12  noon  tomorrow  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Dole  and 
myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Re- 
publican leader  has  no  further  busi- 
ness to  transact  today,  and  I  have 
none— and  seeing  no  other  Senator 
who  wishes  to  speak,  and  knowing  of 
no  other  Senator  who  wishes  to  trans- 
act further  business  today— I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30  tomorrow 
morning. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
1:38  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  April  28,  1987,  at 
9:30  a.m. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  24, 
1987,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987: 

Department  or  State 

Nicholas  Piatt,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 

Samuel  B.  Thomsen,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  class  one.  to  be  the 
U.S.  representative  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Marshall  Islands. 

Fred  J.  Eckert.  of  Virginia,  for  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of  his  serv- 
ices as  U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Agencies  for  Food  and  Agriculture  in 
Rome. 

Inter-American  Foundation 
Thomas  W.  Pauken,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  for  the  term  ex- 
piring Octol>er  6,  1992,  vice  Luis  Guerrero 
Nogales,  term  expired. 

Departkeht  of  Justice 

Charles  H.  Turner,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Oregon  for  the 
term  of  4  years  (reappointment). 

Philip  N.  Hogen.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  South 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Daniel  B.  Wright,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
nuLrshal  for  the  Western  District  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years  (reappoint- 
ment). 

State  Justice  Institute 
Ralph  J.  Erickstad.  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
State  Justice  Institute  for  a  term  expiring 
September  17,  1989  (new  position). 
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The  Houae  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Fbrd.  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prajrer 

May  this  time  of  new  life  with  the 
wannth  of  the  season  and  the  splen- 
dor of  color  remind  what  Your  good 
word.  O  God.  can  be  for  us.  May  that 
word  of  promise,  of  refreshed  hearts 
and  renewed  minds,  a  reconciliation 
with  adversaries,  a  vision  of  new  begin- 
nings, give  us  the  spirit  to  rise  above 
the  struggles  of  the  day  to  see  more 
clearly  the  majesty  and  the  power  and 
the  beauty  of  Your  creation,  and  the 
opportunities  that  we  have  to  be  the 
people  that  you  would  have  us  be. 

This  we  pray.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Joiun:ial  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  TE[E  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HJl.  14.  An  act  to  designate  certain  river 
■egments  In  New  Jersey  as  study  rivers  for 
potential  Inclusion  In  the  national  wild  and 
acenlc  river  system:  and 

H.R.  1963.  An  act  to  amend  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  to  permit  States  to  set  aside  In  a  spe- 
dal  trust  fund  up  to  10  per  centum  of  the' 
annual  State  funds  from  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Land  Reclamation  Fund  for  expendi- 
ture in  the  future  for  purposes  of  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  360.  An  act  to  Improve  the  education 
status  of  Native  Hawaiians,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  742.  An  act  to  clarify  the  congressional 
Intent  concerning,  and  to  codify,  certain  re- 
QuiremenU  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  that  ensure  that  broadcasters  afford 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance; and 

S.  778.  An  act  to  authorize  a  star  schools 
program  under  which  grants  are  made  to 
educational  telecommunications  partner- 
ships to  develop,  construct,  and  acquire  tele- 
communications facilities  and  equipment  In 
order  to  Improve  the  instruction  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  foreign  languages,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY  ENVI- 
Rl  )NMENTAL  COMPLIANCE  ACT 
Ol '  1987 

(N  r.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
pen  lission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minite  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rem;  irks  and  include  extraneous 
mater.) 

Mf.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year 
ago  :  yesterday,  a  nuclear  reactor  at 
Chernobyl  exploded.  It  was  the 
world's  worst  nuclear  accident.  And  it 
has  led  us  to  reexamine  our  own  nucle- 
ar programs. 

After  Chernobyl,  observers  drew 
many  parallels  between  the  Soviet  re- 
actor and  the  N-Reactor,  one  of  the 
Depirtment  of  Energy's  facilities  at 
the  Hanford  Nuclear  Reservation  in 
Was  lington.  They  talked  about  graph- 
ite ( ores.  They  talked  about  lack  of 
cont  Eiinment.  But  they  missed  the  key 
poiijt.  The  most  dangerous  similarity 
was  ;  not  design— it  was  management. 
In  bbth  cases  the  people  charged  with 
keening  the  reactor  operating  were 
also]  the  people  charged  with  safety. 
There  was  a  natural  lack  of  objectivity 
and  conflict  of  interest. 

That  is  a  problem  not  only  at  N-Re- 
actor, but  at  all  of  DOE's  facilities, 
aroilnd  the  country.  DOE's  press  for 
production  bases  its  judgments  on 
safety  and  environmental  protection. 

Lakt  January,  I  introduced  a  bill. 
H.R|  783,  to  bring  outside  oversight  to 
the  jDepartment  of  Energy's  nuclear 
actifities.  This  bill  will  end  the  self- 
•  regulation  that  has  marked  the  Gov- 
emment's  nuclear  efforts  for  40  years. 

HJl.  783  will  give  two  expert  agen- 
cies'the  authority  and  direction  they 
nee4  to  keep  an  objective  eye  on 
DOE'S  operations.  First,  it  calls  on  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
set  radiation  emission  standards  to 
protlect  the  public  health  from  EKDE 
ope^tions.  It  will  also  give  E3>A  the 
pow^r  to  inspect  DOE.  facilities  for 
>liance  with  existing  environmen- 
iws. 

:ond,  it  will  give  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
)ry  Commission  leverage  over  the 
by  of  DOE  operations.  Many  have 
for  the  NRC  to  begin  licensing 
facilities.  However,  most  of 
]'s  facilities  could  never  pass  NRC 
iT  because  they  are  so  old  and  out 
.  ;p  with  accepted  safety  standards. 
Uniier  H.R.  783,  NRC  will  license  only 
future  DOE  facilities.  For  existing  fa- 
cilities, NRC  will  make  periodic  recom- 
mendations for  safety  and  efficiency 
improvements.  DOE  will  have  to  act 
on  tihese  or  explain  to  Congress  why  it 
caniiot.  If  NRC  finds  an  existing  facili- 
ty ii  unsafe,  DOE  will  have  to  close  it 
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unless  ni  itional  secvirity  considerations 
demand  >therwise. 

This  ta|ll  reflects  the  thoughts  and 
efforts  of  many  Members.  The  provi- 
sions dealing  with  hazardous  waste  are 
based  on  Mr.  Thomas  Lokkn's  bill 
H.R.  2009  from  the  99th  Congress.  &lr. 
Miller  bf  Washington,  the  lead  co- 
sponsor,  I  has  worked  diligently  with 
me  in  this  effort.  Mr.  Symar  and  Mr. 
Swirr  also  deserve  much  credit.  And 
the  first  [three  titles  of  the  bill  largely 
reflect  the  work  last  year  on  H.R.  4848 
by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's Energy  Conservation  and 
Power  Subcommittee.  In  this  year's 
bill,  we  have  built  on  the  foundation 
prepared  by  the  subcommittee,  incor- 
porating further  suggestions  from  sub- 
committee members  and  the  agencies. 

DOE  safety  is  critical  not  only  to 
people  in.  my  district,  which  is  down- 
stream from  the  Hanford  Reservation, 
but  to  people  in  Ohio,  in  South  Caroli- 
na, in  maho.  in  Colorado,  in  every 
State  or  Iregion  that  could  be  affected 
by  DOEJs  activities.  For  40  years,  we 
have  had  self-regulation— DOE  has 
played  iluclear  solitaire  under  House 
rules  ve^y  different  from  those  that 
govern  commercial  facilities.  It  is  time 
to  end  that  game.  It  is  time  to  bring 
responsible  oversight  to  DOE.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing le  tter: 

Ewvn  lONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTX, 

March  13,  1987. 
Represent  atlve  Ron  WYDiaf, 
1408  Lorn  iDorth,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC. 

Deah  R9N:  I  am  writing  this  to  offer  our 
support  f4r  H.R.  783,  legislation  you  are  in- 
troducing to  require  independent  environ- 
ment, he^th  and  safety  regiilation  of  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  nuclear  facilities. 
This  legiilation  is  vital  in  protecting  the 
human  environment  from  DOE  nuclear  ac- 
tivities which  are  clearly  posing  serious  risks 
to  American  citizens. 

Unlike  the  commercial  nuclear  Industry. 
DOE'S  military  nuclear  program  has  not 
been  subjected  to  the  same  kinds  of  outside 
pressures  for  improvement.  Thus,  DOE  nu- 
clear weapons  facilities  are  operating  in  the 
"nuclear  ,stone  age."  For  instance,  there 
isn't  a  DOE  nuclear  weapons  facility  that 
could  operate  for  a  single  day  under  licens- 
ing by  th^  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(NRC).  DQE  facilities  since  the  1940's  have 
been  usinig  soil,  ground  and  surface  waters 
as  disposal  media  for  massive  amounts  of  ra- 
dioactive and  toxic  liquid  wastes — a  practice 
which  is  aot  only  outdated  but  illegal  in  the 
private  sector.  Workers  at  DOE  nuclear  fa- 
cilities are  being  found  by  DOE  researchers 
to  be  experiencing  excess  cancers.  Yet,  no 
serious  efforts  are  underway  at  DOE  sites  to 
reduce  occupational  risks. 

In  temiB  of  nuclear  wastes,  the  DOE  has 
the   most   dangerous   problem   relative   to 
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public  health  and  safety  in  the  country. 
High-level  radioactive  wastes  are  being  gen- 
erated in  liquid  form  and  are  stored  in  tanks 
that  leak  and  generate  explosive  gases— a 
design  basis  that  is  obsolete  and  dangerous. 

The  DOE  nuclear  program,  according  to 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  is  one 
of  the  nation's  biggest  violators  of  federal 
toxic  waste  laws.  Yet,  the  DOE  has  not 
changed  its  contemptuous  posture  relative 
to  compliance  with  these  laws.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  expected  to  trust  the  DOE  as  it 
carries  out  a  nuclear  waste  siting  process  by 
an  agency  that  cannot  meet  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

Your  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
reducing  the  radioactive  and  toxic  burdens 
at  DOE  sites.  It  will  make  this  bureaucracy 
accountable  to  the  citizens  it's  supposed  to 
serve  and  protect.  Moreover,  it  will  help  re- 
establish government  credibility  in  carrying 
out  the  nation's  environmental  protection 
laws.  Federal  agencies  should  serve  as  the 
example  for  the  private  sector,  not  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Tour  legislation  will 
help  put  things  back  on  track  again  in  terms 
of  federal  stewardship  in  protecting  our 
himian  enviroiunent. 
Best  Regards, 

Robert  Alvarez, 
Director,  Nitclear  Project 


WHAT  HAPPENED  PRESS? 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  night,  the  television  net- 
works in  this  country  showed  us  a  dis- 
gusting sight  of  what  looked  like  a 
large  group  of  so-called  Americans 
who  were  accompanied  by  group  of 
Communist  organizations  demonstrat- 
ing against  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
greatest  democracy  in  the  world,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

What  made  it  more  disgusting,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  that  this  group  chose  to 
do  this  on  the  eve  of  Loyalty  Day  in 
America  which  was  set  aside  on 
Friday,  May  1  by  the  veterans  of  this 
country  to  coimter  Communist  May 
Day  celebrations  and  to  point  out  the 
differences  between  deadly,  atheistic 
communism  and  what  we  have  here  in 
America  and  in  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  was  even  worse 
was  that  these  national  television  net- 
works chose  not  to  show  even  one  of 
the  thousands  of  small  groups  of 
Americans  in  parades  across  this 
Nation  in  small  towns  like  the  town  I 
come  from  in  Queensbury,  NY,  pro- 
claiming their  loyalty  to  America  and 
pointing  out  the  threat  of  communism 
to  the  free  world. 

Let  me  tell  the  likes  of  Dan  Rather, 
Tom  Brokaw,  and  Peter  Jennings  that 
there  were  hundreds  of  thousands, 
more  than  a  million,  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans working  in  support  of  their  Gov- 
ernment—not against  it,  yet  not  1 
minute  of  national  news  was  devoted 
to  them.  And.  yes,  there  will  be  more 
next  weekend  such  as  in  the  little 
town  of  Brunswick.  NY— will  the  na- 
tional TV  networks  cover  any  of  these 
Loyalty  Day  parades  made  up  of  small 


town  Americans  sticking  up  for  their 
country.  I  doubt  it. 


DEFENSE  AUTHORTZA'nON  BILL 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1988 

(Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)         

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
reported  in  Mr.  Aspih's  brief  special 
order  of  Thursday,  April  23,  1987,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  re- 
quested a  rule  for  consideration  of  the 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  H.R.  1748,  that  is  scheduled 
for  consideration  in  the  House  on  May 
1  and  the  week  of  May  4. 

The  membership  should  be  aware 
that  the  process  for  considering  this 
bill  may  entail  two  separate  rules  simi- 
lar to  last  year's  consideration.  I  un- 
derstand the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  will  ask  Members  to  pro- 
vide all  amendments  that  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  bill  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee by  6  p.m.  on  Thursday,  April  30. 
and  will  circulate  a  "dear  colleague" 
letter  of  explanation. 

Mr.  AspiN  will  be  offering  a  substi- 
tute for  the  committee  reported  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  to  bring  the  total  au- 
thorization in  line  with  the  House- 
passed  version  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  amendment  he  will  offer  is 
being  introduced  today,  as  a  free- 
standing bill,  and  the  explanatory  ma- 
terial will  be  printed  in  today's  Con- 
gressional Record  under  a  special 
order  in  Mr.  Aspin's  name. 

The  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  is  an  extremely  important  and 
complex  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
consume  a  great  deal  of  the  House's 
time  in  the  next  few  weeks.  We  want 
to  ensure  that  all  Members  under- 
stand the  process  under  which  the  bill 
will  be  considered  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  amendments  to  the 
bill,  or  to  Mr.  Aspin's  substitute,  if 
adopted.  To  that  end,  Mr.  Aspin  is  also 
circulating  a  "dear  colleague"  letter 
today. 


IMPROVING  CHILD  SUPPORT 
COLLECTION  LAWS 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  is 
meant  to  improve  our  child  support 
collection  laws. 

Under  current  law,  when  a  noncusto- 
dial parent  refuses  to  work  or  is  paid 
on  a  cash-only  basis.  State  enforce- 
ment efforts  are  often  stymied  be- 
cause such  parents  can  escape  garnish- 
ment. In  this  unfortunate  situation, 
the   custodial    parent    loses,    and    in 


many  cases  where  the  custodial  parent 
or  child  is  receiving  some  sort  of  Fed- 
eral assistance — such  as  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children  Program 
payments— U.S.  taxpayers  also  lose. 

"The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  give  the  SUtes  an  additional  en- 
forcement option  to  employ  in  at- 
tempting to  collect  overdue  child  sup- 
port payments  from  noncustodial  par- 
ents. Basically,  States  which  are 
unable  to  enforce  payment  of  overdue 
child  support  could  require  that  such 
noncustodial  parents  perform  mini- 
mum wage  rate  public  service  employ- 
ment sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment for  any  costs  resulting  from 
nonpayment  of  child  support. 

While  the  States  are,  and  should 
remain,  charged  with  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area,  in  some  cases 
separation  or  divorce  will  result  in  the 
noncustodial  parent  moving  to  an- 
other State  to  establish  residence.  In 
some  States,  such  as  Ohio,  this  creates 
an  extradition  problem  because  non- 
payment of  child  support  may  be  a 
misdemeanor  offense.  In  my  view,  the 
need  for  some  sort  of  Federal  action  in 
this  area  is  apparent. 

There  appears  to  be  support  for 
such  action  among  officials  who  deal 
daily  with  child  support  cases.  In 
Knox  County,  OH.  local  officials  have 
been  requiring  some  form  of  public 
service  employment  in  certain  overdue 
child  support  cases  for  nearly  a  year 
now.  They  have  found  their  local  pro- 
gram to  be  effective  in  encouraging 
noncustodial  parents  to  work  harder 
at  obtaining  gainful  employment  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  child  support  obli- 
gations. 

I'm  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  have  heard  repeatedly 
about  such  problems  in  the  area  of 
child  support  enforcement.  I  encour- 
age your  cosponsorship  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  will  help  to  improve  child 
support  enforcement  in  the  United 
States. 


D  1210 

HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TUES- 
DAY. APRIL  28,  1987.  AND 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  29.  1987 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  April  28, 
1987,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  April  29,  1987.  and  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  on  Wednes- 
day, it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  April  30.  1987. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  RESOLUTION  PROVIDING 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  HJl. 
3.  TRADE  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POUCT  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1»87 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  have  untU  midnight  to- 
night  to  file  a  report  on  the  resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  HJl.  3,  to  enhance  the  competi- 
tiveness of  American  industry  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


r 

amendments  to  H.R.  1748  that  are  re- 
ceived by  6  p.m.  on  Thursday,  April  30. 
Any  Member  who  wishes  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1748  should  have 
the  amendment  drafted  to  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee or  to  the  Aspin  amendment 
whidi  is  introduced  as  a  bill  today, 
whichever  Is  appropriate.  The  Rules 
Comtnittee  should  receive  35  copies  of 
the  Amendment  In  room  H-312  of  the 
Capitol  by  6  pjn.  on  Thursday,  April 
30. 

lank  my  colleagues  for  their  at- 

sn  and  cooperation. 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  RULES  COM- 
MITTEE CONSIDERATION  OF 
HJl.  1748.  THE  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

(Mi.  VEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
inform  Members  of  the  procedure  that 
I  expect  the  Rules  Committee  will 
follow  in  considering  floor  debate  for 
HJl.  1748.  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thinisation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  asked  that  the  commit- 
tee recommend  two  rules  for  the  bill's 
consideration.  The  first,  which  the 
Rules  Ctnnmittee  is  expected  to  grant 
cm  tomorrow,  would  provide  for  gener- 
al deltate  and  for  the  consideration  of 
an  amendment  contained  in  a  bill  Mr. 
Aspn  will  introduce  today  that  brings 
the  bill's  authorization  of  funding 
levels  into  compliance  with  the  House- 
passed  budget  resolution. 

The  second  rule,  which  would  be 
granted  next  week— the  week  of  May 
4— would  provide  for  debate  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amendment  process. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  asked  that  the  second 
rule  be  a  modified  closed  rule  making 
in  order  only  those  amendments 
which  are  printed  in  the  report  accom- 
panying the  rule.  In  anticipaticn  of 
the  committee's  accession  to  that  re- 
quest. I  wish  to  inform  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee will  consider  recommending  the 
consideration  of  only  those  amend- 
ments which  are  received  in  the  Rules 
Committee  office  by  6  pjn.  on  Thurs- 
day. April  30.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  Members'  attention  to  a  tjrpo- 
graphical  error  contained  in  a  "dear 
colleague"  letter  delivered  today  to 
Members'  offices  regarding  this 
matter.  The  letter  misstated  the  date 
for  the  deadline  as  May  1.  It  should 
have  said  April  30.  Let  me  reiterate, 
the  Rules  Committee  is  expected  to 
give    consideration    to    only    those 


EXTENDED  VOLUNTARY 
ARTURE  TO  SALVADORANS 

MOAKLEY    asked    and    was 

permission  to  address  the  House 

minute  and  to  revise  tuid  extend 

remartu  and  include  extraneous 

mat^r.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Salva- 
doran  President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte 
has  sent  a  strongly  worded  letter  to 
President  Reagan  asking  that  Salva- 
dorui  refugees  ciurently  in  the  United 
Stat^  be  granted  extended  voluntary 
departure. 

In, addition.  I  have  Just  recieved  a 
powerful  appeal  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  San  Salvador, 
Artiiro  Rivera  Damas.  stating  that  the 
need  for  EVD  "is  necessary  today 
mon  I  than  ever." 

Ml.  Speaker,  there  are  compelling 
reasons  for  both  liberals  and  conserv- 
ativ<s  to  support  EVD  for  Salvador- 
ans.  Returning  Salvadorans  at  this 
time  will  add  significantly  to  the 
hum  an  rights  violations  that  have  con- 
cern id  so  many  of  us  in  that  war-rav- 
ageqland. 

Add  as  President  Duarte  has  stated. 
dep<  rting  Salvadorans  will  fiuther 
worsen  the  already  disastrous  econom- 
ic situation  in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  administra- 
tion waiting  for?  With  the  stroke  of  a 
pen  President  Reagan  could  grant  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  to  Salva- 
dorans. And  he  should  do  it  now— 
bef^  the  new  immigration  regula- 
tions take  effect. 

Let  the  Salvadorans  stay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  archbishop's 
letter- as  well  as  the  New  York  Times 
storv  regarding  President  Duarte's 
sup^rt  for  extended  voluntary  depa- 
turd: 

I  Sam  Salvador,  April  19, 1987. 

Hon]  Joe  Moaklet, 
House  of  Repre3entati7)et, 
WaOiington,  DC. 

Dbar  Congressman  MoAKifr:  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  my  trip  to  New  York  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Easter  Holidays,  to  extend 
to  you  my  best  wishes  for  your  total  well 
being  and  to  send  you  this  petition. 

I  bave  received  disturbing  news  from  my 
iUegbl  countrymen  of  the  imminent  enforce- 
menft  of  the  Simpson-Rodino  Act,  the  true 


legal   instrument   that   regulates   the  vast 
area  of  im^gr«tion  to  the  United  States. 

We  know  of  your  struggle  in  favor  of  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  that  would 
greatly  benefit  Salvadorans,  for  which  we 
are  immensely  grateful. 

We  believe  that  this  extension  is  neces- 
sary today  more  than  ever:  Because  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  conflict  that  continues 
generating— even  though  to  a  lesser 
degree — thje  phenomenon  of  voluntary  or 
forced  emigration;  because  of  the  aggravat- 
ing situation  of  the  earthqualie  that  left 
more  than  thirty  thousand  families  home- 
less and  damaged  many  others:  because  of 
the  lacli  of  job  opportunities  that  makes  un- 
employmeiit  a  disturbing  and  increasing  re- 
ality; because  of  the  spectacular  drop  in 
prices  of  axport  products,  especially  coffee, 
that  constitutes  the  major  source  of  income 
for  the  country. 

While  in^the  area  of  democratization— de- 
spite the  qbove  mentioned  adverse  factors- 
significant  steps  have  been  taken,  in  so  far 
as  there  has  been  a  perceivable  reduction  of 
human  rights  abuses,  we  believe  that  the 
massive  r^um  of  illegal  Salvadorans  would 
not  only  disrupt  what  has  been  achieved 
with  great  effort,  but  revert  to  a  worse  situ- 
ation,        i 

Therefore,  I  have  allowed  myself  to  send 
this  ferveat  petition,  counting  on  the  sensi- 
tivity and  sympathy  with  which  you  have 
seen  the  suffering  of  the  Salvadoran  people 
throughout  this  conflict. 

I  graciously  address  you,  Mr.  Congress- 
man, reiterating  my  best  wishes  and  Easter 
greetings,! 

With  my  blessing, 

Artttro  Rivera  Damas, 

Archbishop. 

San  SalVasor,  El  Salvador. 

[From  thje  New  York  Times.  Apr.  26.  1987] 

DuAaTE  Appeals  to  Reagan  to  Let 
Salvadorans  Stay 

(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington,  April  25.— The  President  of 
El  Salvador,  alarmed  about  the  new  United 
States  immigration  law,  has  appealed  to 
President  [Reagan  to  give  temporary  refuge 
to  Salvadorans  living  illegally  in  this  coun- 
try. I 

Key  Staite  Department  officials,  who  have 
adamantly  opposed  efforts  by  liberal  Demo- 
cratic members  of  Congress  to  suspend  the 
deportati(^n  of  Salvadorsois,  said  they  now 
support  tike  request  from  President  Jose  Na- 
poleon Diiarte. 

In  a  coiif Idential  letter  to  Mr.  Reagan,  Mr. 
Duarte  sfid  that  if  the  Salvadorans  re- 
turned h^me.  It  would  be  disastrous  to  El 
Salvador'^  economy. 

'BIZARRE  TWIST.'  SENATOR  SAYS 

But  Atiomey  General  Edwin  Meese  3d, 
who  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing itrunigration  laws,  is  expected  to 
oppose  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
in  this  first  major  conflict  between  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  the  new  statute. 

Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson,  Republican  of 
Wyoming;  who  shepherded  the  immigration 
bill  through  Congress,  said  he  would  fierce- 
ly resist  Mr.  Duarte's  request.  For  the  State 
Department  to  support  It,  he  said,  is  a  "bi- 
zarre twin." 

The  now  law,  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Conttx)!  Act  of  1986,  prohibits  employ- 
ers fromi  hiring  Illegal  aliens,  but  offers 
legal  status,  or  amnesty,  to  illegal  aliens 
who  can  brove  that  they  entered  the  United 


States  before  Jan.  1,  1982.  and  have  lived 
there  continuously  since  then. 

ODARTE  CITES  ECONOMIC  CRISIS 

Mr.  Duarte  said  "some  400.000  to  600.000 
Salvadorans  have  entered  the  United  States 
illegally  since  January  1982"  and  thus 
would  not  qualify  under  the  amnesty  pro- 
gram. This  represents  about  10  percent  of 
the  Salvadoran  population,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  was 
five  mUlion  in  1985. 

Mr.  Duarte  said  his  country  was  experi- 
encing "a  severe  economic  crisis"  because  of 
seven  years  of  civil  war  and  the  earthquake 
that  left  300,000  people  homeless  last  Octo- 
ber. 

The  return  of  Salvadorans  from  the 
United  States,  under  pressure  of  the  new 
immigration  law,  "would  reduce  drastically 
the  amount  of  money  received  by  poor  Sal- 
vadoran people  In  remittances  from  rela- 
tives now  working  in  the  United  States," 
Mr.  Duarte  said. 

"My  Government  estimates  that  the  total 
value  of  remittances  is  some  place  between 
$350  million  to  $600  million  annually,  and  is 
thus  larger  than  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's assistance  to  El  Salvador,"  Mr. 
Duarte  wrote. 

P^irther,  he  said:  "The  enormous  cost  of 
the  war,  the  destruction  the  guerrillas  have 
caused,  the  reduction  of  our  sugar  export, 
the  loss  of  the  cotton  market  and  the  plum- 
meting of  coffee  prices  aU  bode  ill  for  the 
Salvadoran  economy  In  the  coming  year.  To 
eliminate  remittances  from  the  United 
States  would  be  yet  another  blow  that 
seems  counterproductive  to  our  joint  aims 
of  denying  Central  America  to  Marxist-Len- 
inist regimes." 

A  copy  of  Mr.  E>uarte's  letter  was  obtained 
by  The  New  York  Times  from  a  person  sym- 
pathetic to  his  request  and  to  the  plight  of 
Salvadorans  in  the  United  States. 

Members  of  Congress  and  human  rights 
advocates  asseri  that  hundreds  of  civilians 
in  El  Salvador  have  been  killed  by  Govern- 
ment security  forces,  by  death  squads  affili- 
ated with  them  and  by  leftist  guerrillas  op- 
posed to  the  Government  In  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Duarte  said,  "The  improved  human 
rights  situation  does  not  justify  the  grant- 
ing of  political  asylum  by  the  United  States 
to  Salvadoran  illegals."  Asylum  is  available 
to  aliens  who  cam  show  "a  well-founded  fear 
of  persecution." 

But  Mr.  Duarte  urged  Mr.  Reagan  to  let 
Salvadorans  remain  in  the  United  States 
"until  the  economic  situation  has  improved" 
in  El  Salvador.  He  said  the  United  States 
should  defer  deportation  of  Salvadorans  by 
giving  them  a  special  status  known  as  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure." 

The  Justice  Department  has  granted  a 
similar  dispensation  to  people  from  Afghan- 
istan and  Poland  and,  on  a  more  limited 
basis,  to  Elthioplans. 

bills  are  INTRODUCED 

Bills  to  defer  the  deportation  of  Salvador- 
ans have  been  introduced  by  Representative 
Joe  Moakley  of  Massachusetts  and  Senator 
Dennis  DeConclni  of  Arizona,  both  Demo- 
crats. The  latest  version  of  Mr.  Moakley's 
bill  would  also  halt  the  deportation  of  Nica- 
raguans. 

Mr.  Moakley  said  the  position  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran Government  might  help  his  case. 
"It  brings  a  new  force  into  the  battle,  he 
said.  "Conservative  members  of  Congress 
may  feel  that  voting  for  my  bill  may  save 
the  Duarte  regime." 

Salvadorans  who  have  worked  in  the 
United   States   could   be   a    "desUbllizlng 


force"  if  they  return  home  and  cannot  get 
jobs,  he  said.  Estimates  of  Salvadoran  un- 
employment range  from  25  percent  to  40 
percent. 

Elliott  Abrams,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  has 
emerged  as  a  leading  supporter  of  Mr. 
Duarte's  request  because  of  his  concern 
about  EH  Salvador's  economy.  But  Mr. 
Abrams  said  it  was  "utterly  fallacious"  for 
anyone  to  suggest  that  Salvadorans  return- 
ing from  the  United  States  would  be  killed 
or  persecuted. 

A  CHANGE  IM  ATTITUDE 

"Extended  volimtary  departure"  is  differ- 
ent from  asylum  or  refugee  status;  It  may  be 
granted  to  citizens  of  a  country  where  there 
is  turmoil  or  civil  unrest,  regardless  of 
whether  they  face  persecution. 

Prom  1983  to  early  March  of  this  year, 
Mr.  Abrams  opposed  giving  "extended  vol- 
untary departure"  to  Salvadorans,  saying  it 
"would  draw  even  greater  numbers  of  un- 
documented aliens  to  this  country."  Howev- 
er, he  now  sees  merit  In  the  idea  because  of 
the  earthquake  and  the  new  immigration 
law.  which  has  apparently  frightened  Salva- 
dorans and  other  illegal  aliens  Into  leaving 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Simpson  said  that  If  the  United 
States  gave  a  reprieve  to  Salvadorans, 
people  from  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  other  countries  would  demand  similar 
treatment. 

"I  can't  imagine  a  more  illogical  step  than 
for  members  of  this  Administration,  which 
fought  the  sanctuary  movement  tooth  and 
nail,  to  embrace  the  request  from  Duarte." 
Mr.  Sim|}Son  said  today  in  an  interview. 
Members  of  the  sanctuary  movement  have 
given  shelter  in  this  country  to  illegal  aliens 
from  Central  America. 

Gregory  J.  Leo.  a  spokesman  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  said. 
"We  are  against  extended  voluntary  depar- 
ture for  Salvadorans."  It  "goes  against  the 
grain  of  our  Immigration  policy,  which 
should  apply  equally  across  the  board  to  all 
countries  of  the  world,"  he  said. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  26,  1987] 

Salvador  Rights  Abuses  Still  Occur,  GAO 
Says 

(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington,  April  25.— The  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  an  investigative  arm  of 
Congress,  says  that  some  of  the  Salvadorans 
sent  home  from  the  United  States  have  ex- 
perience "personal  security  problems"  be- 
cause of  the  strife  in  that  country. 

"Human  rights  abuses  in  El  Salvador  are 
still  occurring,  though  with  less  intensity 
and  frequency."  the  accounting  office  said 
in  a  confidential  draft  report. 

The  auditors  said  the  available  data  were 
not  reliable  or  complete  enough  to  prove 
the  State  Department's  contention  that 
there  was  no  persecution  of  Salvadorans 
sent  home  from  the  United  States. 

With  the  available  information,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  "extent  of  prob- 
lems" experienced  by  Salvodorans  returning 
to  their  homeland,  they  said  in  a  cautiously 
worded  report. 

Representative  Hamilton  Pish  Jr.,  Repub- 
lican of  upstate  New  York,  who  requested 
the  study,  said  he  was  disappointed  because 
it  did  not  give  a  "definitive  answer"  to  the 
question  whether  Salvadorans  sent  home 
from  the  United  States  have  been  "targeted 
for  violence  or  persecution  upon  their 
return." 


Mr.  Fish  has  opposed  Democratic  propos- 
als that  would  defer  the  deportation  of  Sal- 
vadorans while  the  United  States  investi- 
gates the  condition  of  human  righta  and 
civil  liberties  in  their  homeland. 

The  fate  of  such  Salvadorans  has  been  a 
contentious  issue  in  Congressional  debate 
over  policy  toward  Central  America.  The 
Reagan  Administration  describes  El  Salva- 
dor as  a  "developing  democracy"  in  which 
the  Government  respects  "the  rights  of  free 
speech,  press,  association  and  assembly." 

The  number  of  politically  motivated  kill- 
ings has  declined  and  most  such  killings  last 
year  were  committed  by  Marxist  insurgents, 
the  State  Department  said  in  a  report  to 
Congress  In  February. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  agreed 
that  "the  number  of  civilian  deaths  attrib- 
utable to  political  violence  has  declined 
markedly."  The  United  States  Embassy  re- 
ported a  decrease  to  335  deaths  in  1985, 
from  2,630  in  1982,  according  to  the  study. 
The  human  rights  office  maintained  by  the 
Archbishop  of  San  Salvador  reported  a  de- 
crease to  1.961.  from  5,339,  In  the  same 
period. 

"PERSONAL  security"  PROBLEMS 

In  assessing  the  fate  of  Salvadorans,  the 
State  Department  has  relied  partly  on  data 
collected  by  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  Migration,  an  independent  inter- 
national organization  founded  in  1951  to 
help  resettle  refugees  and  other  migrants 
around  the  world.  Workers  from  the  com- 
mittee met  9.530  returning  Salvadorans,  or 
69  percent  of  those  forced  to  leave  the 
United  SUtes  from  December  1984  to  De- 
cember 1986. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  said  70  of 
these  Salvadorans  reported  problems  that 
were  related  to  their  '"personal  security." 
Such  problems  could  result  from  either  vio- 
lence or  persecution,  it  said. 

In  addition,  the  G.A.O.  said,  one  of  the  re- 
luitiing  Salvadorans  ""was  killed  in  crossfire 
between  Salvadoran  security  forces  and  the 
guerrillas." 

Data  collected  by  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  Migration  "cannot  serve  as  a 
conclusive  indicator  of  the  extent  of  vio- 
lence or  persecution  experienced"  by  Salva- 
dorans returning  from  the  United  States, 
the  report  said. 

The  data,  it  said,  are  collected  from 
"family,  friends,  neighbors  and  officials  who 
may  not  have  accurate  information." 


COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS  IN 
DISTRESS 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.)       

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  takes  up  a  major 
trade  bill.  All  know  how  many  commu- 
nities have  been  ravaged  by  imports. 
Coimtries'  trade  deficit  is  evidence 
that  America  is  losing  competitive  grip 
in  fiercely  competitive  global  econo- 
my. 

Pacific  County,  in  coastal  Washing- 
ton State,  is  one  of  many  resource  de- 
pendent economies  that  is  suffering 
now  from  a  depletion  of  its  primary  re- 
source, a  dwindling  of  tax  receipts,  the 
loss  of  general  revenue  sharing,  and 
the  unfunded  service  demands  of  Fed- 
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end  and  State  reculatlons.  Timber  tax 
receipts,  a  malnirtay  of  the  county's 
revenue  stream,  have  dropped  from  $2 
million  in  1981  to  $250,000  in  1986— 
thla  loas  represents  almost  20  percent 
of  the  county's  total  budget. 

To  compensate  for  the  loss  of  taxes 
and  other  revenues  and  the  extraordi- 
nary increase  in  the  costs  of  liability 
Insurance,  the  coimty  has  trimmed  its 
budget  by  almost  25  percent  since  last 
year— and  still  faces  a  major  shortfall. 
This  has  meant  minimiti  services  to 
county  residents.  The  county  sheriffs 
budget,  for  example,  has  been  cut  by 
25  percent  and  should  a  $600,000  law 
enfmcement  levy  fail  this  year,  the  de- 
partment, already  cut  in  half,  will  be 
trimmed  to  a  sheriff  plus  two  deputies 
to  patrol  a  940-square-mile  county.  Pa- 
cific County  is  now  pleading  with  the 
State  for  assistance  or  else  for  the  au- 
thority to  declare  bankruptcy. 

BCr.  Speaker.  Pacific  County  is  not 
the  only  county  suffering  severe  finan- 
cial dUfflculties— it  is  Just  the  most  visi- 
ble. Many  of  us  in  Congress  liave 
warned  that  the  trade  and  budget  poli- 
cies of  this  administration  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  problems  facing  rural 
America.  Pacific  County  is  now  a  strik- 
ing example  of  that  cost. 


iwpT  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  April  27.  1987.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CI£RK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives: 

Washihgtom,  DC, 

itprii  24.  1987. 
Hon.  Jim  Wrigbt, 

T%e    Speaker,    House    of   Repretentatives, 
Wathinffton,  DC. 
DiAR  ICk.  Spkaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
minion  granted  in  Clause  S  of  Rule  UI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tlvea.  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed 
envelope  received  from  the  White  House  at 
4:55  pjn.  on  Friday.  April  24,  1987  and  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
whereby    he    transmits    the    19th    annual 
report  covering  calendar  year  1986  on  the 
adkninlstration  of  the  Radiation  Control  for 
Health  and  Safety  Act. 
With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DomtAU)  K.  Anderson. 
Clerk,  Houie  of  Representatives. 
By  Dallas  L.  Dendt,  Jr., 
Assistant  to  the  Clerk 
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REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRATION 
OP  RADIATION  CONTROL  FOR 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT- 
MESSAGE  PROMTm:  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  aocompansring  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce: 


Tie 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

T  le  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Bfr. 
Giu  Y  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  postpone  fur- 
ther proceedings  today  on  each  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordared.  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jects to  under  clause  4,  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  t^iken  tomorrow,  April  28,  1987. 

COW  CREEK  BAND  OF  UMPQUA 
TltlBE  OP  INDIANS  DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
ACT  OF  1987 

M|-.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  siispend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.S.  1567)  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  to  the 
Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Tribe  of 
Indibns  in  U.S.  Claims  Court  docket 
nun^bered  53-81L,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

ie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1567 
Be'  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepHesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
act  I  lay  be  cited  as  the  "Cow  Creek  Band  of 
Umc  qua  Tribe  of  Indians  Distribution  of 
Judt  ment  Funds  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  i  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)1  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Interior. 

(2)1  The  term  "tribe"  means  the  Cow 
Creei(  Band  of  Umpqua  tribe  of  Indians, 
whicli  was  extended  Federal  recognition  by 
the  Cow  Creeic  Band  of  Umijqua  trilae  of  In- 
diany  Recognition  Act  (25  U.S.C.  712,  et 
seq.X 

(3)i[A)  The  term  "tribal  member"  means 
any  Individual  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cow 
Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  tribe  of  Indians 
within  the  meaning  of  section  5  of  the  Cow 
Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  tribe  of  Indians 
Recognition  Act  (25  U.S.C.  712c),  as  amend- 
ed by  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
the  ferm  "tribal  member"  does  not,  for  pur- 
posed of  subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion i4,  include  any  individual  who  shared  in 
Btribution  of  funds  under  the  Act  of 
St  13,  1954  (68  Stat.  718;  25  U.S.C.  564, 
1.).  or  the  act  of  August  13.  1954  (68 
724;  25  U.S.C.  691.  et  seq.). 
The  term  "tribe's  governing  body" 
the  governing  body  a^  determined  by 
tribe's  governing  documents. 
(5J  The  term  "tribal  council"  means  the 
general  membership  of  the  Cow  Creek  Band 
of  Umpqua  tritje  of  Indians  convened  in  a 
meeting  open  to  all  tribal  memt>ers. 

(6)  The  term  "tribal  elder"  means  any 
tribal  member  who  reached  50  years  of  age 
on  at  before  December  31.  1985. 

SEC.  k.  JUDGMENT  DISTRIBUTION  PLAN. 

Notwithstanding  Public  Law  93-134  (25 
U.Si^.  1401,  et  seq.),  or  any  plan  prepared  or 
proibulgated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 


such  ActJ  the  Judgment  funds  awarded  In 
United  Sutes  Claims  Court  docket  nimi- 
bered  53-BlL  shall  be  distributed  and  used 
in  the  maimer  provided  in  this  Act. 

SEC.  I.  DiaVUBUnON  AND  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Pribcipal  Preserved;  No  Per  Capita 
PAYMENTa.— The  total  Judgment  fund  of 
$1, 500,00(1,  less  attorney's  fees  and  iuan  wii^h 
the  Burei^u  of  Indian  Affairs  for  expert  wit- 
ness testilnony  during  the  land  claims  case, 
shall  be  set  aside  as  the  principal  from 
which  programs  under  this  Act  will  be 
funded  and  will  be  maintained  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  trast  for  the  tribe.  Only  the  interest 
earned  oa  this  principal  may  be  used  to 
fund  such  programs.  "There  will  be  no  per 
capita  distribution  of  any  fluids,  other  than 
as  specif  i^  in  this  Act. 

(b)  EXtERLT  Assistance  Program.— (1) 
From  thejprincipal,  the  sum  of  $500,000  will 
be  set  aside  for  an  Elderly  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. A  pne-time-only  payment  of  $5,000 
will  be  made  to  each  tribal  eider  as  soon 
after  Jannary  1.  1986,  as  the  following  con- 
ditions hajve  t>een  met: 

(A)  A  njechanism  exists  whereby  the  tribe 
can  request  the  release  of  funds  from  the 
Secretary]  in  order  to  begin  payments. 

(B)  A  li^t  of  aU  tribal  members  who  were 
SO  years  6t  age  or  older  as  of  December  31, 
1985,  has!  been  compiled  and  reviewed  for 
accuracy  ^y  the  tribe's  governing  body  and 
a  financial  distribution  system  has  been  es- 
tablishedj 

(2)  Fasten ts  to  tribal  elders  shall  be 
made  according  to  the  following  formula: 

(A)  Payments  of  $5,000  will  be  made  to 
the  tribal  elders  by  age  in  descending  order, 
beginning^  with  the  oldest  tribal  elder,  until 
the  interest  accumulated  for  one  year  on 
the  $500,000  has  been  depleted  below  the 
simi  of  $^000.  Any  interest  remaining  shall 
carry  ovef  to  the  following  year  for  distribu- 
tion here^der  in  the  next  $5,000  payment. 

(B)  On  or  before  January  1  of  succeeding 
years,  parents  of  $5,000  will  continue  to 
be  made  Co  tribal  elders  in  descending  order 
of  age  until  the  interest  earned  in  such  year 
on  the  $5^0,000  has  been  depleted  below  the 
sum  of  $^,000.  Any  interest  remaining  shall 
carry  over  to  the  following  year  for  distribu- 
tion herejmder  in  the  next  $5,000  payment. 

(C)  Th€i  distribution  process  will  continue 
each  year!  under  every  individual  eligible  for 
payment  iinder  this  subsection  has  received 
a  one-tin^e-only  payment  of  $5,000.  When 
all  payments  have  been  completed,  the  prin- 
cipal sumi  of  $500,000  will  be  distributed  to 
other  tribal  programs  provided  in  this  Act 
and  any  remaining  interest  will  be  distribut- 
ed to  other  tribal  programs  as  determined 
by  the  tribe's  governing  body. 

(3)  If  aay  tribal  member  eligible  for  an  el- 
derly assistance  payment  shall  die  before  re- 
ceiving siich  payment,  tlie  money  which 
would  have  lieen  paid  to  that  individual  will 
be  returned  to  the  Elderly  Assistance  Pro- 
gram fund  for  distribution  in  accordance 
with  this  kection. 

(4)  Any  individual  who  feels  he  has  lieen 
unfairly  denied  the  right  to  take  part  in  this 
program,  I  and  who  has  reached  50  years  of 
age  on  or  before  December  31,  1985,  may 
appeal  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Higher  Education  and  Vocational 
TrainingI  Program.— (1)  From  the  principal, 
the  sum  6f  $100,000  will  be  set  aside.  Inter- 
est eameid  on  such  sum  will  be  utilized  to 
provide  scholarships  to  tribal  members  pur- 
suing college,  university  or  professional  edu- 
cation or  training.  Tribal  members  seeking 
vocationstl  training  also  wiU  be  funded  from 
this   proipram,    although    adult    vocational 


training  funding  available  through  a  con- 
tract with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will 
be  utilized  first  if  an  individual  is  eligible 
and  there  is  sufficient  funding  in  such  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  When  the  Elderly  Assistance  Program 
under  subsection  (b)  has  been  completed, 
the  principal  funding  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion and  vocational  training  program  shall 
be  increased  to  $250,000. 

(d)  H017SING  Assistance  Program. — (1) 
From  the  principal,  the  sum  of  $100,000  will 
be  set  aside  for  a  Housing  Assistance  Pro- 
gram for  tribal  members.  Such  funding  may 
be  added  to  any  existing  tribal  housing  im- 
provement programs  to  supplement  them  or 
it  may  be  used  in  a  separate  Housing  Assist- 
ance Program  to  be  established  by  the 
tribe's  governing  body.  Such  funding  may 
be  used  for  any  of  the  following  purposes — 

(A)  rehabilitation  of  existing  homes: 

(B)  emergency  repairs  to  existing  homes; 

(C)  down  payments  on  new  or  previously 
occupied  homes;  or 

(D)  purchase  or  construction  of  new 
homes. 

If  sufficient  funding  is  not  available  in  a 
given  year  for  purchase  or  construction  of  a 
new  home,  the  governing  body  may  direct 
the  funding  to  any  of  the  other  authorized 
purposes. 

(2)  When  the  Elderly  Assistance  Program 
imder  subsection  (b)  has  been  completed, 
the  principal  funding  for  the  housing  assist- 
ance program  shall  be  increased  to  $250,000. 

(e)  Economic  Development  and  Tribal 
(Tenter.— (1)  From  the  principal,  the  sum  of 
$250,000  will  be  set  aside  for  economic  devel- 
opment and,  if  other  funding  is  not  avail- 
able or  not  adequate,  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  a  tribal  center.  Econom- 
ic development  funds  under  this  subsection 
may  be  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

(A)  Land  acquisition  for  business  or  other 
activities  which  would  l}enefit  the  tribe  eco- 
nomically or  private  employment  for  tribal 
members.  At  least  50  per  centum  of  all  indi- 
viduals employed  in  a  tribal!  y  operated  busi- 
ness acquired  or  operated  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  tribal  members  as  available 
and  qualified.  As  new  positions  open  or  ex- 
isting ones  are  vacated,  preference  will  be 
given  to  tribal  members  or  their  spouses.  If 
insufficient  numbers  of  qualified  tribal 
members  or  their  spouses  are  available  to 
fill  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  positions 
offered,  nontribal  members  may  l>e  consid- 
ered for  employment. 

(B)  Business  development  for  the  tribe,  in- 
cluding collateralization  of  loans  for  the 
purchase  or  operation  of  businesses,  match- 
ing funds  for  economic  development  grants, 
joint  venture  partnershit>s.  and  other  simi- 
lar ventures  which  can  be  expected  to 
produce  profits  for  the  tribe  or  to  employ 
tribal  members. 

(C)  Reservation  activities,  including  forest 
management,  wildlife  management  and  en- 
hancement of  wildlife  habitats,  stream  en- 
hancement, and  development  of  recreation- 
al areas,  liie  tribe's  governing  body  shall 
determine  what  reservation  activities  will  be 
funded  from  economic  development  funds 
under  this  subparagraph. 

(D)  Construction,  support,  or  maintenance 
of  a  tribal  center. 

(2)  When  the  Elderly  Assistance  Program 
imder  subsection  (b)  has  been  completed, 
the  principal  funding  available  for  economic 
development  and  a  tribal  center  shall  be  in- 
creased to  $400,000. 

(f)  Misckllanboub  Tribal  Activities.— <  1 ) 
From  the  principal,  the  sum  of  $50,000  will 
be  set  aside  for  miscellaneous  tribal  activi- 


ties as  determined  by  the  tribe's  governing 
body.  Such  funds  shall  be  used  to  finance 
the  following  activities: 

(A)  Operating  costs  of  the  tribe's  govern- 
ing lx>dy.  including  travel,  telephone,  and 
other  expenses  incurred  in  the  conduct  of 
the  tribe's  affairs. 

(B)  Legal  fees  incurred  in  the  conduct  of 
tribal  affairs,  tribal  businesses  or  other 
tribal  activities,  recommended  by  the  trit>e's 
governing  body  and  approved  by  the  tribal 
council. 

(2)  Interest  from  the  sum  set  aside  under 
paragraph  (1)  may,  as  determined  by  the 
tribe's  governing  body,  l>e  used  to  repay  to 
the  Secretary  any  funds  provided  by  the 
Secretary  under  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Contract  Numbered  POOC14207638. 

(3)  When  the  Elderly  Assistance  Program 
under  subsection  (b)  has  been  completed, 
the  principal  funding  for  miscellaneous 
tribal  activities  shall  be  increased  to 
$100,000. 

(g)  Evergreen  Property:  Collateraliza- 
tion OP  Loan  with  Bureau  of  Indian  Ap- 
PAiRS.— (1)  From  the  principal  the  sum  of 
$315,000  shall  be  set  aside  as  collateral  on 
the  property  known  as  Evergreen.  The  In- 
terest from  such  amount  shall  be  utilized 
for  payments  on  the  loan  property.  If  the 
tribe's  governing  body  determines  that  the 
interest  and  income  together  are  sufficient 
to  pay  off  the  loan  more  quickly,  it  may 
commit  the  full  interest  from  the  $315,000 
to  repayment  of  the  loan  until  such  time  as 
loan  payments  are  completed  or  the  income 
from  the  property  is  sufficient  to  complete 
the  loan  payments. 

(2)  When  the  loan  has  been  paid  or  the 
income  from  the  property  is  sufficient  to 
pay  the  loan,  the  principal  amount  of 
$315,000  and  any  remaining  Interest  gener- 
ated from  such  sum  shall  be  redistributed  to 
the  Housing  Assistance  Program.  Higher 
Eklucation  and  Vocational  Training  I>ro- 
gram,  and  Economic  Development  and 
Tribal  Center  Program  established  under 
this  section  in  such  proportions  as  the 
tribe's  governing  body  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

(h)  General  Conditions.- The  following 
conditions  will  apply  to  the  management 
and  use  of  the  Judljgment  funds  by  the  tribe's 
governing  body: 

(1)  The  principal  shall  not  be  used.  Only 
the  interest  from  the  funds  will  be  used  to 
finance  tribal  programs. 

(2)  The  judgment  funds  will  be  main- 
tained by  the  Secretary  in  the  interest-bear- 
ing accounts  in  trust  for  the  tribe. 

(3)  No  amount  greater  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  interest  earned  on  the  principal  may 
be  used  for  the  administrative  costs  of  any 
of  the  above  programs,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (5). 

(4)  No  service  area  is  implied  or  imposed 
under  any  program  under  this  Act.  If  the 
costs  of  administering  any  program  under 
this  Act  for  the  benefit  of  a  tribal  member 
living  outside  the  trit>e's  Indian  health  serv- 
ice area  are  greater  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  interest  earned  thereon,  the  tribe's  gov- 
erning body  may  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  such  funds  for  that  program,  but  in  car- 
rying out  the  program  shall  give  prior<ty  to 
individuals  within  the  tribe's  Indian  health 
service  area. 

(5)  The  tribe's  governing  body  may  at  any 
time  after  enactment  of  this  Act  declare  a 
dividend  to  tribal  members  from  the  profits 
from  any  business  enterprise  of  the  tribe. 
Prior  to  declaring  or  distributing  dividends, 
however,  the  tribe's  governing  body  must 
first  take  into  consideration  the  effect  of 


such  declaration  or  distribution  of  dividends 
on  future  operating  costs  and  proposed  busi- 
ness expansions.  Profits  from  business  en- 
terprises may  also  be  distributed  back  into 
any  of  the  programs  established  under  this 
section  provided  that  future  operating  costs 
and  proposed  expansion  costs  are  first  set 
aside.  Any  such  distribution  back  into  the 
programs  under  this  Act  shall  be  propor- 
tional to  the  percentage  of  principal  then 
being  allocfited  hereunder. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  interest  accrued  on  the  principal 
as  of  the  date  of  this  Act  may  be  distributed 
under  the  tribal  programs  described  in  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act. 

(iKl)  Any  portion  of  the  principal  set 
aside  under  subsection  (a)  which  remains 
after  the  allocations  of  the  principal  re- 
quired under  subsections  (b),  (c).  (d),  (e). 
and  (f)  have  been  made  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  Housing  Assistance  Program,  the 
Higher  Education  and  Vocational  Training 
Program,  and  the  Economic  Development 
and  Tribal  Center  Program  established 
under  this  section  in  such  proportions  as 
the  tribe's  governing  body  determines  to  be 
appropriate. 

(2)  If  the  total  amount  of  the  principal  set 
aside  under  subsection  (a)  after  amoimts 
sufficient  to  pay  attorney's  fees  and  the 
loan  described  in  sutisection  (a)  have  been 
deducted  is  insufficient  to  make  all  of  the 
allocations  of  the  principal  required  under 
subsections  (b>.  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f  >,  the  por- 
tion of  the  principal  which  is  required  to  be 
allocated  to  the  purposes  provided  in  sub- 
sections (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  shall  be  reduced 
in  such  proportions  as  the  tribe's  governing 
body  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

SEC.  5.  MEMBERSHIP  ROLLS. 

(a)  Section  5  of  the  Cow  Oeek  Band  of 
Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians  Recognition  Act 
(25  U.S.C.  712c)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SEC.  S.  TRIBAL  MEMBERSHIP. 

"(a)  Until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  publishes  a  tribal  membership 
roll  as  mandated  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  membership  of  the  Cow  Oeek 
Band  of  Umpqua  Indians  shall  consist  of  all 
persons  listed  in  the  official  tribal  roll  ap- 
proved on  September  13.  1980,  by  the  tribe's 
Board  of  Directors,  and  their  descendants. 

"(b)  Within  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  tribal  membership  roll  of 
the  Cow  Oeek  Band  of  Umpqua  Tribe  of 
Indians.  Such  roll  shall  consist  of — 

"(1)  all  Indian  individuals  listed  on  the 
tribal  roll  mentioned  in  subsection  (a):  Pro- 
mded.  That  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  all  individuals  listed  on  the 
September  13.  1890.  tribal  roll  are  of  Indian 
ancestry, 

"(2)  the  descendants  of  any  individual 
listed  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  bom  on  or 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

"(3)  every  individual  bom  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  who  is  not  a  member  of  an- 
other Federally  recognized  Indian  tribe 
and— 

(A)  has  applied  to  the  Secretary  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  roll  and 

(B)  is  a  descendant  of  any  individual  con- 
sidered to  be  a  member  of  the  Cow  Creek 
Band  of  Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians  for  the 
purposes  of  the  treaty  entered  between  such 
Band  and  the  United  States  on  September 
19,  1853.  and 

(C)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  may 
be  provided  in  the  tribe's  bylaws  at  the  time 
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of  enroUment'  Provided,  That  any  amend- 
ments to  nicfa  byUwa  concerning  member- 
■hlp  requlrementa  in  the  tribe  shall  only  be 
valid  if  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  eligible 
tribal  voters  at  an  election  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Provided,  fur- 
ther that  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  such 
election  within  thirty  days  after  being  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  tribe's  governing 
body. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  devise  regulations 
governing  the  application  process  under 
which  individuals  may  apply  to  have  their 
names  placed  on  the  tribal  roll  pursuant  to 
paragraph  3  of  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  After  publication  of  the  roll  in  the 
Federal  lU^iBter,  the  membership  of  the 
tribe  shall  be  limited  to  the  persons  listed 
on  rach  roll  and  their  descendants:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  tribe,  at  its  discretion,  may  sub- 
sequently grant  tribal  membership  to  any 
individual  of  Cow  Oeek  Band  of  Umpqua 
ancestry  who  pursuant  to  tribal  procedures. 
has  applied  for  membership  in  the  tribe  and 
has  been  determined  by  the  tribe  to  meet 
the  tribal  requirements  for  membership  in 
the  tribe:  And  provided  further.  That  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  interpreted  as  re- 
stricting the  tribe's  power  to  impose  addi- 
tional requirements  for  future  membership 
in  the  tribe  upon  the  adoption  of  a  new  con- 
stitution or  amendments  thereto  as  provid- 
ed in  aecUon  7  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Membership  in  the  tribe  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  entitle  an  individual 
who  shared  in  the  distribution  of  funds 
under  the  Act  of  August  13,  1954  (68  Stat. 
718:  25  U.S.C.  5«4  et  seq.).  or  the  Act  of 
August  13.  1854  (68  SUt.  724:  25  U^.C.  691 
et  seq.).  to  participate  in  any  distribution  of 
funds  pursuant  to  a  Judgment  under  the  Act 
approved  May  26. 1980  (94  Stat.  372). " 

(b)  Tkcrnical  CoaHKmoK.— The  Cow 
Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians 
Recognition  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Umpqua  Tribe  of  Oregon"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof /"Umpqua 
Tribe  of  Indians". 

esc  a  BUCIBIUTY  OF  NONTRIBAL  MEMBER& 

(a)  Im  Okhduul— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  any  individual 
who  is  not  a  tribal  member  shall  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  programs  established 
under  subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  section 
4  of  this  Act  if  such  individual— 

(1)  submits  to  the  tribe,  by  no  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  an  application  for 
participation  in  such  programs  wiiicii  is  ac- 
companied by  evidence  establishing  that 
such  individual  is  within  the  group  of  per- 
sons described  in  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law 
96-251.  and 

(2)  is  certified  by  the  Secretary  as  being 
wittiin  such  group. 

(b)  Basis  op  Ckktiticatioiis.— In  maldng 
certifications  under  subsection  (aK2),  the 
Secretary  may  use— 

(1)  records  collected  pursuant  to  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  Contract  Numbered 
POOC14207638  that  are  made  available  to 
the  Secretary  by  the  tribe,  and 

(2)  any  other  doctunents.  records,  or  other 
evidence  that  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  satisfactory. 

8IC  7.  ORGANIZATION  OF  'HUBS:  CONSTITUTION, 
BYLAWS  AND  <K>VEIiNING  BODY. 

(a)  IM  OnnauL.— Section  4  of  the  Cow 
Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians 
Recocnition  Act  (25  U.8.C.  712b)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sk.  4.  (a)  The  tribe  may  organize  for  its 
common  welfare  and  adopt  an  appropriate 
tantrument,  in  writing,  to  govern  the  affairs 


of  the  tribe  when  acting  in  its  government- 
tal  f^pacity.  The  tribe  shall  file  with  the 
Sectetary  of  the  Interior  a  copy  of  its  organ- 
ic giveming  document  and  any  amendments 
theieto. 

"(p)  The  tribe's  governing  body  may  pro- 
pose a  new  £;.jveriuiig  document  under  sub- 
section (a),  and  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  titbal  election  as  to  the  adoption  of  that 
proposed  document  within  sixty  days  from 
the  date  it  is  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of 
IndlBn  Affairs. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  new 
governing  document  if  approved  by  a  major- 
ity 9l  the  tribal  voters  unless  he  determines 
that  such  document  is  in  violation  of  any 
law4  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(d)  Until  the  tribe  adopts  and  the  Secre- 
tary approves  a  new  governing  document 
under  subsection  (c),  its  interim  governing 
document  shall  be  the  tribal  bylaws  entitled 
'By-Laws  of  Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua 
Tribe  of  Indians'  which  bear  an  'Approved' 
date  of  '9-10-78,'. 

"(^)  Until  the  tribe  adopts  a  final  govern- 
ing document  under  section  (a),  the  tribe's 
governing  body  shall  consist  of  its  current 
board  of  directors  elected  at  the  tribe's 
annual  meeting  of  August  10.  1986,  or  such 
new  board  members  as  are  selected  under 
election  procedures  of  the  interim  governing 
docmment  identified  at  subsection  (d).". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
se<^nd  demanded? 

I4r.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
dettand  a  second. 

Trie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
erep  as  ordered. 

Tpere  was  no  objection. 

TVie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  DePa- 
zioj  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
RabDES]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
ute^. 

liie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio]. 

OKREKAI.  LEAVE 

DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
lous  (^nsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
re^^se  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.K.  1567,  the  bill  under  consider- 
atifn.  

TJhe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

TJhere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
sudh  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall], 
thA  chairman  of  the  committee. 

1  [r.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f  01  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  [r.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
15<  7  is  to  provide  for  the  use  and  dis- 
tri1>ution  of  funds  awarded  to  the  Cow 
Cr^k  Band  of  Umpqua  by  the  Court 
of  Claims.  This  claim  was  filed  by  the 
Tribe  against  the  United  States  for 
loa$  of  land  sustained  by  the  Tribe  as  a 
re^t  of  actions  taken  by  the  United 
StAtes.  The  claim  was  settled  by  com- 
prfmise  in  1984  for  $1,500,000.  Funds 
to  satisfy  this  award  were  appropri- 
ated in  1985. 
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The  I  Ian  for  the  use  and  distribu- 
tion of  these  funds,  which  is  embodied 
in  this  bill  and  which  is  supported  by 
the  tribe,  calls  for  the  creation  of  sev- 
eral tribally  administered  programs  in- 
cluding an  elderly  assistance  program, 
a  housing  program  and  an  education 
assistance  program. 

I  must  commend  the  tribe  for  sup- 
porting such  a  plan.  The  policy  of  the 
Interior  Committee  has  been  to  en- 
courage the  tribes  which  are  benefici- 
ary of  such  awards  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation ti>  distribute  all  such  funds  on  a 
per  capita  basis.  Instead,  the  Commit- 
tee has  encouraged  the  tribes  to  use 
such  funds  for  tribal  governmental 
prograi^s  or  tribal  e<x)nomic  develop- 
ment. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  any  funds.  On  the  con- 
trary, t^e  bill  would  result  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  $20,000  to  $30,000  annually  to 
the  Federal  Government  since  some 
funds  Would  be  used  to  repay  a  loan 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Inclian  Affairs 
to  the  tribe  and  there  are  reasons  to 
believe  chat  without  such  funds,  this 
impoveijished  tribe  would  have  had  to 
default  bn  the  loan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  already  passed 
the  Hoilse  by  voice  vote  in  the  previ- 
ous Congress  and  also  passed  the 
Senate  put  we  adjourned  before  being 
able  to j  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Section  5  of  this  bill  provides  for  the 
preparation  of  a  tribal  roll  by  the  Sec- 
retary cjf  the  Interior.  It  seems  that  al- 
though the  tribe  already  had  a  roll, 
some  bureaucrats  have  taken  that  the 
position  that  Congress  was  vague  in 
identifwng  the  tribal  roll  when  it  en- 
acted tne  1982  Cow  Creek  Band  of 
Umpqu^  Recognition  Act.  I  believe 
that  the  record  is  clear  that,  in  1982. 
Congress  meant  to  recognize  the  al- 
ready existing  tribal  roll  which  was 
compiled  by  the  tribe  on  September 
30,  198i,  which  roll  is  also  known  as 
the  "Interrogatory  No.  14  roll".  How- 
ever, in  order  to  lay  to  rest  any  misun- 
derstanUing  and  also  in  order  to  allow 
some  individuals  of  Cow  Creek  ances- 
try who  are  not  currently  on  the  roll 
the  opportunity  to  apply  for  mem- 
bership in  the  tribe,  the  committee 
has  included  in  the  bill  a  provision 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  prepare  a  new  tribal  roll. 

Becailse  the  administration  had 
voiced  {some  opposition  to  tills  bill 
which  Seemed  to  question  the  legality 
and  propriety  of  the  bill.  I  feel  com- 
pelled 1  to  answer  these  criticisms, 
groundless  as  they  may  be. 

The  idministration  asserts  that  the 
Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Indians 
as  defined  in  the  bill  is  neither  the 
modern-day  successor  to  the  historical 
tribe  nor  substantially  made  up  of 
Cow  Creek  Descendants.  This  asser- 
tion is  preposterous.  First  and  fore- 


most. Congress  has  the  plenary  power 
to  designate  the  modem  day  su(x;e8sor 
to  the  historical  tribe.  This  Congress 
did  in  1982  when  it  first  recognized  the 
tribe  and  defined  its  membership. 

Second,  the  Interior  Committee  has 
concluded,  after  listening  to  much  tes- 
timony and  after  analysing  the  evi- 
dence collected  over  the  last  3  years, 
that  the  individuals  on  the  current 
tribal  roll  are  descendants  of  the  Indi- 
ans who  at  the  time  of  the  1853  treaty 
lived  within  the  tribe's  aboriginal  area, 
the  taking  of  which  by  the  United 
States  formed  the  basis  for  the 
$1,500,000  award. 

In  addition,  because  this  group,  as 
presently  constituted,  may  not  include 
all  of  the  Cow  Creek  Descendants,  the 
bill  allows  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or to  pla(%  such  additional  individuals 
on  the  tribal  roll  if  they  meet  the 
tribal  criteria  for  membership  in  the 
tribe.  I  also  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration's assertion  that  the  current 
tribal  roll  is  comprised  of  individuals 
who  are  not  of  Cow  Creek  ancestry 
has  been  made  without  the  appropri- 
ate research  or  evidence  to  support 
such  claim.  Certainly,  no  such  proof 
was  ever  presented  to  the  committee. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  administra- 
tion's claim  that  the  United  States 
may  have  to  pay  the  claim  twice  be- 
cause Cow  Creek  descendants  who  are 
not  members  of  the  band  may  fUe  a 
law  suit. 

This  assertion  shows  a  complete  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  legal  princi- 
ples of  Federal  Indian  law.  While 
nobody  can  prevent  anyone  from  filing 
suit,  such  a  suit,  if  filed,  would  be 
without  any  merit.  First,  the  bill  does 
allow  all  Cow  Creek  descendants, 
whether  they  are  tribal  members  or 
not.  to  psuticipate  in  the  tribal  pro- 
grams fimded  from  the  award.  There- 
fore, these  descendants  may  not  have 
any  standing  to  sue  since  Ihey  are  in- 
cluded in  the  class  of  beneficiaries. 
Second,  such  descendants  have  no 
vested  rights  in  a  specific  share  of  the 
award.  This  award  was  given  to  the 
tribe  as  an  entity,  not  to  any  particu- 
lar individual.  Congress,  under  its  ple- 
nary authority  over  Indian  affairs  has 
the  right  to  determine  which  modem- 
day  entity  is  the  successor  to  the  his- 
torical tril>e  and  Congress  also  has  the 
power  to  determine  who  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe.  Therefore,  the  non- 
tribal  descendants  would  probably  not 
be  successful  even  if  the  bill  had  limit- 
ed benefits  under  the  judgment  to 
only  members  of  the  trilje.  The  fact 
tiiat  the  bill  allows  these  nontribal 
members  descendants  to  participate  in 
the  judgment  makes  any  such  legal 
challenge  to  the  bill  ludicroiis. 

While  Congress  has  plenary  power 
over  Indian  Affairs,  such  power  cannot 
be  exercised  without  rational  basis.  In 
this  case,  after  considerable  research 
spanning  two  Congresses  and  after  lis- 
tening to  expert  witnesses  and  histori- 


ans, the  committee  has  concluded  that 
the  individuals  listed  on  the  tribal  roll, 
the  so-called  interrogatory  No.  14  roll, 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Indians 
which  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  lived 
in  the  aboriginal  area,  the  taking  of 
which  by  the  United  States,  formed 
the  basis  of  the  claim  under  which  the 
tribe  was  awarded  the  $1,500,000.  It  is 
this  group  of  people,  numbering  about 
650  members,  which  the  Congress  had 
in  mind  when  it  passed  the  1980  act  al- 
lowing the  Tribe  to  file  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  it  was  this  group 
which  the  Congress  had  in  mind  when 
it  passed  the  1982  Cow  Creek  Band  of 
Umpqua  Recognition  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio], 
the  author,  on  a  fine  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1567.  a  bill  which  would  provide 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  $1.5 
million  awarded  the  Cow  Creek  Band 
of  the  Umpqua  Indian  Tribe  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  in  1984. 

H.R.  1567  is  nearly  identical  to  legis- 
lation wliich  passed  this  body  in  the 
last  Congress,  but  which  unfortunate- 
ly was  acted  upon  by  the  other  body 
too  late  for  a  conference  and  final 
action. 

As  a  little  background  I  would  like  to 
note  that  subsequent  to  the  authoriza- 
tion which  allowed  the  Cow  Creek 
Band  to  go  to  the  Claims  Court.  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  federally  es- 
tablishing and  recognizing  the  current 
tribe.  In  some  instances  there  are  Cow 
Creek  descendants  who  chose  not  to 
become  members  of  the  tribe.  For  this 
reason  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed that  the  $1.5  million  be  distrib- 
uted on  a  per  capita  basis  to  all  de- 
scendants. 

The  committee  disagrees  with  the 
administration  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. First,  the  history  of  per  capita 
payments  is  poor.  Lump  sums  of  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  dollars  can 
dissipate  almost  overnight  with  no 
benefit  to  the  tribe  or  society.  Second, 
the  bureaucratic  costs  of  the  research- 
ing of  descendants  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  per  capita  distribution  are 
not  justified.  Finally,  Congress  previ- 
ously decided  that  this  tribe  is  the  suc- 
cessor group  to  the  original  tribe,  and 
based  on  the  policy  of  a  govemment- 
to-govemment  relationship,  we  should 
defer  to  the  tribal  wishes. 

The  other  descendants  are  adequate- 
ly protected  and  provided  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  award.  The 
bill  sets  up  a  series  of  tribal  programs 
financed  by  the  award,  including  edu- 
cational scholarships,  elderly  assist- 
ance, housing  assistance,  and  the  re- 
payment of  a  Federal  loan.  H.R.  1567 
specifically  provides  that  descendants 
that  (M>uld  have  become  members  of 
the  tribe  can  participate  in  these  spe- 
cial tribal  programs. 


I  believe  the  tribe  should  be  com- 
mended for  requesting  that  Congress 
approve  a  plan  which  will  reduce  the 
tribe's  dependence  on  the  Federal 
Government — since  many  of  the  new 
assistance  programs  (X>uld  be  funded 
by  Federal  appropriations.  Further.  I 
believe  this  tribe  is  acting  as  a  respon- 
sible government  having  decided  to 
use  a  portion  of  the  Funds  to  pay  off  a 
Federal  loan — one  that  very  likely  may 
never  had  been  paid  off. 

The  bill  adequately  provides  benefits 
for  all  who  do  or  may  assert  claims  as 
Cow  Creek  descendants,  disposes  of 
pending  litigation,  and  deserves  our 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  aye  on  H.R.  1567. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  E>eFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  (x>nsiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1567  represents 
the  conclusion  of  the  long  effort  of 
the  Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Indi- 
ans, whose  ancestral  home  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  my  district,  to  win 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  tribal 
lancis  over  130  years  ago  and  to  use 
that  compensation  for  the  long-term 
benefit  of  the  tribe. 

Last  year  a  similar  bill  unanimously 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  but 
adjournment  prevented  reconciliation 
of  slight  differences  in  text.  The 
House  version  was  sponsored  by  my 
predecessor  from  Oregon's  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, Congressman  Jim  Weaver. 

I  am  proud  to  bring  back  this  bill  for 
passage  in  the  100th  Congress.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona,  for  his  consider- 
ation in  ensuring  rapid  consideration 
by  the  Interior  Committee  and  for  his 
long  assistance  to  the  members  of  the 
Cow  Creek  Tribe. 

This  bill  provides  a  distribution  for- 
mula for  funds  won  by  the  tribe  in  a 
settlement  of  its  claim  for  compensa- 
tion for  lost  tribal  lands.  In  1980  Con- 
gress passed  Public  Law  96-251  which 
enabled  the  Cow  Creek  Indians  to 
pursue  their  claim  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims.  This  act  allowed  the  tribe  to 
at  long  last  pursue  its  claim  dating 
from  the  original  treaty  of  September 
19,  1853  which  guaranteed  compensa- 
tion for  800  square  miles  of  tribal  land 
ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
following  year.  Hostilities  between 
early  settlers  of  the  region  and  Indian 
tribes  in  the  area  resulted  in  the  scat- 
tering of  tribal  members  and  the  end 
to  the  payments  legally  due. 

In  1984  the  parties  to  the  claim 
agreed  to  settle  and  the  court  awarded 
to  the  tribe  the  sum  of  $1,500,000.  On 
Augiist  21,  1984  Congress  appropriated 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  settle- 
ment. 
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In  the  interim  Congress  restored 
Federal  recognition  to  the  tribe  by 
Public  Law  97-391.  To  assure  a  sus- 
tainable resource  for  tribal  programs, 
the  tribe  developed  a  distribution  plan 
for  the  settlement  award.  The  entire 
sum.  less  the  costs  of  pursuit  of  the 
claim,  were  to  be  placed  in  trust  with 
the  interest  funding  a  variety  of  desig- 
nated programs.  These  programs 
range  from  an  elderly  assistance  pro- 
gram to  housing  and  vocational  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  plan  is  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  per  capita  distribution  rec- 
ommended by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  I  believe  a  far  more  benefi- 
cial plan.  Per  capita  distribution  has  a 
sorry  history  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
They  result  in  small  lump  smns  to  in- 
dividual members  but  do  nothing  to 
further  the  long-term  development  of 
the  tribe. 

In  the  course  of  seeking  Federal  rec- 
ognition the  tribe  prepared  an  exhaus- 
tive siwey  of  the  economic  conditions 
facing  tribal  members.  Not  surprising- 
ly, tribal  members  are  among  the 
poorest  and  most  ill-housed  and  edu- 
cated residents  of  an  already  dis- 
tressed region.  The  goal  of  the  tribe  is 
long-term  stability  and  the  formula- 
tion of  this  plan  is  an  important  step. 

This  biU  now  costs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nothing.  The  funds  are  in  a 
trust  account  awaiting  enactment  of  a 
distribution  plan.  Again.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  distribution  plan  has  already 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  once. 
In  preparation  for  submission  to  this 
Congre^  I  have  attempted  to  add 
clarifying  langviage  concerning  tribal 
membership  and  governance  to  satisfy 
recent  concerns  expressed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  about  lack  of 
guidance  from  the  tribe's  restoration 
act. 

The  major  concern  expressed  by  the 
Bureau  is,  I  believe,  amply  addressed 
by  this  bill.  The  benefits  of  this  fund 
will  extend  to  all  descendants  of  the 
Cow  Creek  Band,  whether  they  are 
currently  enrolled  members  or  not. 
This  ensures  that  descendants  not 
listed  on  the  roll  submitted  to  the 
Congress  at  the  time  of  restoration  are 
able  to  participate  in  the  programs 
funded  by  this  act.  Additionally,  the 
bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or to  prepare  an  official  roll  based  on 
the  roll,  identified  here,  submitted  to 
Congress  at  the  time  of  restoration 
with  inclusion  of  those  descendants 
who  were  left  off  in  1982.  The  criteria 
for  additions  to  the  roU  are  si)ecific 
and  carefully  constructed  to  ensure 
that  only  lineal  descendants  may  be 
added  to  the  roll. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
very  important  step  towards  self  suffi- 
ciency for  the  Cow  Creek  Tribe. 


D  1230 

^r.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
jield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DsFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
ba(^  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GRiY  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bilL  H.R.  1567,  as  amended. 

Trie  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thiyds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  i|mended,  was  passed. 

Aj  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Apnl  27,  1987 


ApHl  27,  1987 
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'RESSING     SENSE     OF     CON- 
WITH      RESPECT      TO 
ETTERANS'       ADMINISTRATION 
HPME  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  naove  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Re^.  78)  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
miilistration  Home  Loan  Program. 

T^ie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  78 

V^ereas.  the  Veterans'  Administration 
honie  loan  program  was  established  in  1944 
to  assist  veterans  to  obtain  affordable  hous- 
ing after  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

V^ereas  on  Friday,  March  6,  1987,  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion guaranteed  the  12  millionth  loan  made 
under  this  program,  bringing  the  total  value 
of  loans  guaranteed  under  this  program  to 

T^ereas  since  1944,  more  than  7,500,000 
of  these  loans,  totaling  $102,700,000,000, 
hav4  been  repaid; 

Whereas  more  than  1,000,000  loans  have 
beea  guaranted  by  this  program  in  the  last 
three  years  alone;  and 

Whereas,  veterans,  lenders,  homebuilders, 
local  communities,  and  the  entire  country 
have  benefited  from  the  housing  opportuni- 
ties to  American  families  made  possible  by 
this  program:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rtsolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(tha  Senate  concurring}.  That  the  Con- 
greis— 

(1!>  expresses  its  firm  commitment  to  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrition  home  loan  program  and  to  the  vet- 
eraas  and  service  personnel  whom  it  has 
served  so  well; 

(.70  expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  thou- 
sand of  Veterans'  Administration  employ- 
ees iwho  have  enabled  the  program  to  guar- 
antee 12,000,000  loans;  and 

(30  expresses  its  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Veterans'  Administration  home 
loaa  program  toward  buUding  stronger  fam- 
ilies and  commimities  in  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
qtiJred  on  this  motion. 

"She  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[M|-.  Montgomery]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
froln  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  will  be 
reopgnized  for  20  minutes. 


number 
so  I 


The  (  hair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  M  ssissippi  [Mr.  Mohtgomkry]. 

Mr.  lifONTOOBCERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  ^lyself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  aipeaker,  this  resolution  is  not 
controversial.  It  is  sponsored  by  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

Befort  recognizing  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptxjh) 
for  an  explanation  of  the  resolution.  I 
want  to  thank  her  for  the  wonderful 
work  she  has  done  this  year  as  the 
new  chMr  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs. 

She  and  the  ranldng  minority 
membeij  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton], 
have  Ixien  very  active  in  examining 
the  vet<  trans'  programs  in  their  Juris- 
diction. 

The  yA  Loan  Program  has  served  a 
of  veterans  and  their  families, 
thiik  it  is  very  appropriate  that 
we  take  up  this  concurrent  resolution 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Qhio  [Ms.  Kaptttr],  who  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  as  chairwom- 
an of  thjis  subcommittee. 

Ms.  K|APTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
for  those  Idnd  words,  and  also  for  his 
support!  of  our  subcommittee's  efforts 
throughout  this  entire  session.  They 
are  received  with  gratitude  on  behalf 
of  all  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution f78  is  a  measure  expressing  the 
sense  oi  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  VA  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram. 

On  Filday,  March  6.  1987.  in  Phoe- 
nix, AZ  the  Veterans'  Administration 
guaranteed  its  12  millionth  home  loan, 
bringing  the  total  value  of  loans  guar- 
anteed lunder  this  program  to  $275.4 
bUlion. 

The  Va  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram was  established  imder  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act  of  1944— 
Public  Law  78-346.  As  World  War  II 
drew  to  a  close.  Congress  sought  ways 
to  ease  the  economic  and  sociologic  re- 
adjustment of  returning  service  men 
and  women  to  civilian  life.  The  Home 
Loan  Guaranty  Program  was  an  inno- 
vative means  of  affording  veterans  fa- 
vorable credit  which  would  allow  them 
to  purchase  a  home,  business  c  farm. 
Many  of  these  veterans,  because  of 
their  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  had 
missed  an  opportunity  for  establishing 
personal  credit  or  for  accumulating 
enough  I  money  for  a  substantial  down- 
paymeitt  on  a  home.  By  substituting 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  these 
veterans  were  enabled  to  enter  the 
home  tallying  market  on  a  comparable 
level  wfth  their  nonveteran  counter- 
parts. 


Although  the  objectives  of  the  legis- 
lation were  specific  to  the  readjust- 
ment of  returning  veterans,  rather 
than  influencing  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  the  VA  Home  Loan  Guaranty 
Program  created  an  excellent  invest- 
ment outlet  for  the  large  pool  of  sav- 
ings that  had  been  built  up  during 
World  War  II.  Channeling  this  capital 
into  a  productive  peacetime  activity 
was  perceived  as  a  means  of  stimulat- 
ing the  economy  and  averting  the  pos- 
sibility of  postwar  depression.  Under 
the  original  program,  guarantees  could 
be  made  up  to  50  percent  of  the  loan, 
not  to  exceed  $2,000.  There  was  a  20- 
year  maximum  on  repayment  terms, 
and  a  maximum  4-percent  interest 
rate. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  enacted 
many  changes  to  the  program,  to  en- 
hance its  viability  and  to  respond  to 
developments  in  the  economy  and  in 
the  needs  of  veterans.  There  is  now  no 
delimiting  date  for  a  veteran  to 
make  use  of  this  benefit,  and  entitle- 
ment may  be  regained  once  the  veter- 
&n  has  paid  off  ^h<*  initial  loan  in  full 
and  disposed  of  the  property.  The  VA 
may  guaranty  60  percent  of  the  loan's 
value,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $27,500. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  date  more  than  7.5 
million  of  these  loans  totaling  $102.7 
billion  have  been  repaid  through  fiscal 
year  1986.  This  demonstrates  the  pro- 
gram's effectiveness  from  both  the 
perspective  of  providing  housing  op- 
portunities for  millions  of  American 
families  and  as  a  continuing  stimulus 
to  the  economy. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  over  the  last 
several  years,  the  administration  has 
recommended  several  proposals,  which 
if  enacted,  could  contribute  to  the  ulti- 
mate demise  of  the  program.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  today  is  to  ex- 
press the  Congress'  firm  support  to 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  VA 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program  and  to 
the  veterans  and  service  personnel 
whom  it  has  served  so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  as  well  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  Solomon, 
for  moving  so  quickly  on  this  measure. 
I  am  also  most  grateful  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  my  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Burton]  who  has  been  very 
helpful. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  support  on  this  measure. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  favorably 
consider  this  measure. 

Ut.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranlung  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
House  Conciirrent  Resolution  78.  to 
express  the  support  of  Congress  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Home 
Loan  Program.  This  program,  in  terms 


of  economic  impact,  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  programs  the  VA  has  ever 
had. 

Yet.  it  is  not  an  economic  program 
to  stimulate  or  prime  the  economy.  It 
really  is  a  program  to  benefit  veterans 
who  have  honorably  defended  our 
great  country  in  times  of  war  and 
peace. 

The  purpose  of  the  Loan  Program 
has  been  the  same  since  its  inception 
during  World  War  II,  and  this  VA  Pro- 
gram has  been  a  rarity  among  Govern- 
ment programs.  It  has  been  dramati- 
cally successful  in  doing  what  it  was 
supposed  to  do.  The  purpose  is,  of 
course,  to  enable  veterans  to  buy  a 
home.  Early  last  month,  the  VA  guar- 
anteed the  12  millionth  home  loan. 

The  VA  has  over  the  years  guaran- 
teed $275  billion  in  loans.  Getting  "VA 
financing"  is  a  term  widely  understood 
by  veteran  home  buyers  because  it 
means  no  down  payment  and  an  inter- 
est rate  set  by  the  VA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  people  want  to 
change  some  of  the  features  of  the 
Home  Loan  Program,  but  I  don't  think 
any  of  them  are  in  this  body.  If  there 
are  changes  to  be  made,  they  should 
not  be  in  the  benefit  to  the  veteran— 
they  should  be  in  the  program's  man- 
agement and  efficiency  of  operation. 

Every  member  of  our  committee  has 
given  the  VA  Loan  Program  unceasing 
support,  and  especially  deserving  of 
recognition  for  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor  are  Sonny  Montgom- 
ery, our  chairman,  Marcy  Kaptur, 
chairwoman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs,  and 
Dan  Burton,  the  subcommittee's  rank- 
ing member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 78  ought  to  have  unanimous 
support  of  this  body.  Our  veterans  de- 
serve no  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rowland],  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  and  a 
very  valuable  member. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  my  chairman 
yielding  and  commend  him  for  all  that 
he  has  done  over  the  years  for  the 
Veterans'  Home  Loan  Program.  It  has 
really  been  an  outstanding  Job. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Kaptur]  has  also  done  an  outstanding 
Job  in  worlung  on  this  particular  reso- 
lution. I  want  to  commend  her,  also. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton],  who  has  also  done  such  as 
outstanding  Job,  are  deserving  of  my 
commendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  things 
that  come  to  mind  with  this  Veterans' 
Home  Loan  Program.  One  is  that  it 
gives  the  possibility  for  so  many  people 


to  obtain  that  American  dream  of  hav- 
ing a  home.  There  are  many  people 
who  would  not  be  able  to  have  a  home 
were  it  not  for  this  Veterans'  Home 
Loan  Program.  That  is  such  an  out- 
standing thing  that  it  does. 

Another  thing  that  it  does  is  stimu- 
late our  economy.  These  homes  that 
were  built,  and  the  numbers  that  were 
just  given  to  us  a  few  minutes  ago  are 
really  surprising,  but  the  homes  that 
were  built  give  such  a  great  stimulus 
to  our  economy  because  we  have  a 
ripple  effect  when  a  home  is  built  and 
all  the  things  that  go  along  with  that. 

This  resolution  Just  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  that  I  can  give 
to  it,  all  of  those  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  it.  I  Just  appreciate  very 
much  all  the  work  that  all  of  you  have 
done. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  one  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  follow  up  on  the 
comments  made  by  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon],  and  also  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rowland]. 

This  Home  Loan  Program  is  a  well- 
established  and  effective  program.  It 
has  done  so  much  for  veterans  who  an- 
swered the  call  when  they  were 
needed  to  defend  this  country.  I  might 
say  that  the  subconmiittee  is  looking 
into  the  Veterans'  Home  Loan  Pro- 
gram. There  are  some  changes  that 
need  to  be  made  to  make  it  a  better 
program,  to  make  it  easier  for  veterans 
to  get  loans,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  thorough  hearings  that  she  has 
had,  as  well  as  the  ranking  subcommit- 
tee member,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  stror^  support  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 78,  reaffirming  the  support  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Home  Loan  Guaran- 
tee Program.  It  is  only  fitting,  with  over  12  mil- 
lion loans  approved,  tfiat  the  Corigress  recog- 
nize and  reaffirm  the  VA  Home  Loan  Guararv 
tee  Program. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  remailcs  of 
my  frier>d,  Sonny  Montgomery,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  and  Associate  myself  with  them 
fully.  I  wish  to  tfiank  Cortgresswoman  Marcy 
Kaptur,  wtK)  chairs  the  Housing  arKJ  Memori- 
al Affairs  Subcommittee  arxj  Congressman 
Dan  Burton  wfwse  hard  work  enabled  us  to 
bring  this  measure  to  ttie  floor  of  tfie  House 
so  qurckly. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  78  recognizes 
ttie  Contribution  the  Loan  Guarantee  Program 
has  made  toward  buikling  stronger  families 
and  communities.  It  also  recognizes  ttie  con- 
tribution of  the  ttxxisands  of  Veterans'  Admirv 
istration  employees  wfio  have  enabled  the 
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program  to  guarantee  over  12  million  loans 
■irtce  its  inception  in  1944. 

Our  homebuiUers,  our  local  communities 
and  our  country  have  benefited  enormously 
from  the  Loan  Guarantee  Program.  It  has 
pumped  biKons  of  dollars  into  ttw  American 
economy,  created  jobs  for  American  workers 
«id  provided  a  martcet  for  American  building 
products.  But  most  importantly,  ttiis  program 
has  made  the  American  dream  affordable  to 
ttte  millions  of  men  arxJ  women  who  have 
served  their  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  favorably  consider 
tfiis  tribute  to  our  veterans  wlw  have  been  so 
weM  served  by  the  Home  Loan  Guarantee 
Program.  It  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  bo&f. 

Mr.  YCXJNG  of  Rorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  CorK»rrent  Resolution  78, 
legislation  which  expresses  congressional 
support  for  ttie  Veterans'  Administratk>n  Home 
Loan  Program  and  ttianks  to  those  VA  em- 
ployees who  have  contributed  over  the  years 
to  the  program's  success. 

The  VA  Home  Loan  Program  was  estat>- 
ished  in  1944  to  assist  veterans  in  obtaining 
affbrdalile  housing  for  themselves  and  their 
famiies.  SirKe  Congress  estat)lished  the  pro- 
gram 43  years  ago,  the  VA  has  guaranteed 
more  than  12  million  k>ans  totaling  $275  bil- 
lon. Without  Federal  loan  guarantees,  many 
of  tfiese  families  would  not  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  achieve  the  great  American  dream 
of  owning  ttieir  homes. 

More  than  450,000  Florida  veterar^  have 
received  $12.6  billion  in  guaranteed  loans 
over  ttw  years  to  purctiase  or  rerK>vate 
homes.  Given  ttie  magnitude  of  this  program. 
if  s  easy  to  see  wtiy  VA  home  loans  have 
been  important  to  ttte  devek)pment  and  im- 
provement of  many  of  our  communities,  not 
only  in  Fkxida.  but  throughout  the  United 


woi>kJ  Increase  the  VA  k>an  originatkxi  fee 
fro«H  1  to  2.5  percent  House  Concurrent  Res- 
oiufon  79  indicates  our  awareness  that  such 
dramatk:  changes  in  these  fees  would  signifi- 
can|iy  Increase  ttie  cost  to  veterans  of  pur- 
ch^ing  a  home  and  would  for  many  families 
mwe  ttie  program  financially  unaffordable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  Is  aware  of  ttie  im- 
portant contribution  the  VA  Home  Loan  Pro- 
gram and  Its  thousands  of  emptoyees  have 
ma^e  to  mMKons  of  American  families  wtio 
ottiarwise  wouM  be  unable  to  purchase  ttieir 
own  homes.  Ttie  resolutions  we  are  consider- 
ing today  also  indicate  our  continuing  support 
for  this  valuable  program  and  our  opposition 
to  any  ctianges  that  would  significantly  alter 
the  I  purpose  of  ttie  program  to  provide  afford- 

1  housing  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 
D  1240 
r.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

'the  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
th«  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomert]  that  the  House  suspend 
th0  rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent 
resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 78. 

4 he  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
'ds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tha  table. 
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Critical  to  the  success  of  ttie  program  are 
ttie  thousands  of  employees  who  have  assist- 
ed veterans  and  processed  ttiese  loan  appli- 
cations. Ttieir  patierxM  and  understanding  has 
provided  many  famMies,  especially  the  large 
number  acquiring  their  first  homes,  with  the 
advice  and  reassurance  necessary  to  make 
one  of  ttieir  largest  purchases  and  economk: 
decisions. 

SL  Petersburg,  FL^  is  home  to  ttie  Veterans' 
Administration  Regional  Office  and  Loan 
Guaranty  Division  ttiat  serves  our  entire  State. 
Ttie  93  dedicated  loan  guaranty  employees  In 
SL  Peterst>urg  process  an  average  of  2,000 
home  toan  applications  per  month,  more  than 
any  other  VA  regional  office  in  our  Nation. 
The  St  Peterstiurg  staff  approved  almost 
19,000  home  loans  last  year  totaling  $1.2  bil- 
lion. 

The  staff  is  to  tw  commended  for  its  ability 
to  cope  with  ttie  burdensome  work  load  In  ttie 
last  3  years,  caused  by  favoratile  Interest 
rates  which  generated  a  large  number  of 
home  purchases  and  refinancing  applKatk>ns 
and  ttie  growing  number  of  veterans  relocat- 
ing to  Fkirida.  It  is  estimated  ttiat  more  than 
5,000  veterans  per  month  are  moving  to  Fkiri- 
da  and  many  are  purchasing  homes  with  VA 


Later  today,  the  House  will  consider  anottier 
important  resolution  that  expresses  congres- 
sional disapproval  of  a  budget  proposal  that 


ti< 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unanimous    consent    that    all 
bers  may  have  5  legislative  days 
ftrhich  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
ks  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
79,  the  concurrent  resolution  just 

eed  to.       

he    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
re  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
tleman  from  Mississippi? 
here  was  no  objection. 


S^SE  OP  CONGRESS  THAT 
YETERANS'  ADMINISTRA'nON 
MOME  LOAN  FEE  NOT  BE  IN- 
CREASED 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Ras.  79)  reaffirming  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  1-percent  fee  charged 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
veterans  obtaining  a  home  loan  guar- 
anKed  by  such  Administration  should 
not  t)e  increased  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

fe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  79 

Whereas  the  existing  1-percent  origina- 
tion fee  for  Veterans'  Administration  tiome 
loan  guarantees  is  designed  to  offset  costs  of 
the  program; 

Whereas  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1986  proposed  an  increase  from  1  to  5 
pe|Y%nt  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hotne  loan  origination  fee  which,  IX  enacted, 
wduld  tiave  had  a  serious  detrimental  effect 


on  the  al  »flity  of  veterans  to  obtain  loans  (or 
housing  uid  would  tiave  discouraged  home- 
ownerstilp: 

Whereas  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1987  proposed  a  graduated  Increase  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  loan  origina- 
tion fee  to  3.8  percent; 

Whereas  Congress  rejected  those  propos- 
als and.  in  section  409  of  the  Veterans'  Ben- 
efits Improvement  and  Health-Care  Author- 
ization Act  of  1986,  stated  "It  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion loan  origination  fee  stiould  not  l>e  in- 
creased alx>ve  its  present  level  of  one  per- 
cent of  [the  amount  of  the  loan  guaran- 
teed.":   ' 

Whereas  the  Pr<;sident's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  198C  proposes  an  increase  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  loan  origination  fee  to 
2.5  percent,  and  this  would  have  the  same 
detrimei  tal  effect  as  the  previous  proposals; 
and 

Where  ts  this  proposed  increase  in  the 
origination  fee  is  actually  a  disguised  tax  on 
homebuying  veterans:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolixed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Sentite  concurring).  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration loan  origination  fee  should  remain 
at  its  iiresent  level  of  1  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  guaranteed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  jthe  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired ^n  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  N0w  York  [Mr.  SolomoiiI  will  be 
recogn^d  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume.  ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  thajt  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution \s  Congressman  Tom  Ridge  of 
Pennsyfvsuila  who  is  a  meml)er  of  the 
full  committee.  I  hope  that  a  resolu- 
tion such  as  this  wiU  not  be  needed 
again.  { 

We  are  not  going  to  raise  the  VA 
loan  guarantee  fee  any  higher.  I  hope 
they  g^t  the  message  down  there  at 
OMB.  [ 

Mr.  speaker,  this  resolution  is  also 
sponsored  by  every  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  rec- 
ognize again  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  fpr  an  explanation  and  for  such 
time  aa  she  may  consume. 

Ms.  Ilaptur.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man f  0^  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 79  reaffirms  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  1-percent  fee 
chargejl  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  veterans  obtaining  a  guaran- 
teed home  loan  should  not  be  in- 
creased. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  contained  a  proposal  for  a  one- 
half  pe  rcent  loan  processing  fee  for  all 
loans  guaranteed,  insured  or  made  by 
the  VA.  The  committee  did  not  object 
to  a  n  odest  funding  fee,  but  did  rec- 
ommei  id  that  service  disabled  veterans 


be  exempted.  This  was  enacted  in 
Public  Law  97-253,  which  became  ef- 
fective October  1.  1982. 

Congress  later  addressed  issues  in- 
volving deficiencies  in  the  loan  guar- 
anty revolving  fund  caused  by  the 
high  unemployment  rate  and  subse- 
quent foreclosure  increase  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1984.  PubUc  Law  98-369.  In  addition 
to  requiring  certain  administrative  re- 
forms in  the  VA  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram, it  increased  the  loan  origination 
fee  to  1  percent  and  required  that 
these  funds  be  deposited  in  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fiuid.  The  bill  in- 
cluded a  sunset  provision  under  which 
the  1-percent  funding  fee  would  expire 
on  October  1,  1987. 

For  the  last  several  years,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  has  contained  proposals 
to  increase  this  fee.  They  have  lieen 
consistently  rejected  by  the  Congress 
on  the  basis  that  this  would  l>e  a  form 
of  selective  taxation  on  homebuying 
veterans;  and  last  year  Public  Law  99- 
576,  which  l)ecame  effective  on  No- 
vember 2,  1986,  si>ecifically  expressed 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  this  fee 
not  exceed  1  percent. 

The  fiscal  year  1988  budget,  howev- 
er, contained  yet  another  proposal  to 
increase  this  fee.  This  time,  it  called 
for  an  increase  to  2.5  percent  effective 
June  1,  1987.  This  means,  should  such 
a  proposal  be  enacted,  that  veterans 
would  be  charged  an  average  amount 
of  $1.500— up  from  $600— just  for  the 
privilege  of  using  the  program. 

At  hearings  )}efore  the  committee  on 
February  3  and  4,  1987,  spokesmen 
from  veterans  organizations  testified 
that  implementation  would  negate  the 
beneficial  aspects  of  the  program.  It 
could  also  tie  considered  as  a  downpay- 
ment  requirement  without  giving  the 
veteran  the  benefit  of  reducing  the 
principal. 

Additionally,  raising  the  fee  would 
eliminate  a  substantial  number  of  po- 
tential veteran  homebuyers  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  According 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  a 
rate  of  2.5  percent  could  result  in 
20,250  fewer  veterans  using  their  enti- 
tlement to  purchase  a  home  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  The  committee  notes  that 
although  interest  rates  are  on  the  rise 
again,  the  9Vt  percent  VA  rate  is  still 
low  in  comparison  with  rates  during 
the  past  10  years.  Some  veterans  are 
in  a  position  for  the  first  time  to  buy 
their  own  homes.  To  now  impose  an 
increased  user  fee  on  these  potential 
homebuyers  would  place  an  undue 
burden  upon  them— in  particular  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  who  accoimt  for  42.1 
percent  of  all  VA  guaranteed  home- 
buyers. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  expressed 
its  concern  that  increasing  the  VA 
home  loan  fimding  fee  would,  if  en- 
acted, have  a  serious  detrimental 
effect  on  the  ability  of  veterans  to 
obtain  loans  for  housing  and  would 


discourage  home  ownership.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  79  reaffirms 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  fee 
should  not  l>e  increased  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  favorably  support  this 
measure. 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, the  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Burton,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Memorial  Af- 
fairs, and  all  of  the  other  sulx:ommit- 
tee  members  for  their  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  the  remarlcs 
of  my  chairman.  Sonny  Montgomery 
and  Congresswoman  Kaftur's  remarks 
about  Tom  Ridge  being  instrumental 
in  bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor 
and  doing  such  a  good  job  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  resolution.  As  ranking  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  House  Con- 
current Resolution  79  to  reaffirm  the 
opposition  of  Congress  to  any  increase 
in  the  1-percent  user's  fee  of  the  VA's 
Home  Loan  Program.  It  is  sponsored 
by  every  member  of  our  conmiittee. 

To  anyone  who  has  ideas  of  raising 
the  user's  fee,  let  our  reply  be  clear 
and  unmistakable.  No,  we  are  not 
going  to  allow  the  fees  to  be  raised.  It 
is  not  negotiable,  it  is  not  debatable, 
and  it  is  not  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  not  require  a 
lot  of  explanation.  I  hope  we  will  not 
need  another  resolution  like  this  one 
the  next  session,  but  if  we  do,  we  will 
be  here  with  it. 

Our  chairman.  Sonny  Montgomery, 
and  our  subcommittee  chairwoman 
and  ranking  member,  Marcy  Kaptttr 
and  Dan  Burton  have  lost  no  time  in 
bringing  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
79  l)efore  this  body,  and  by  doing  so 
they  have  done  America's  veterans  a 
great  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pass  this  resolu- 
tion with  one  voice  for  our  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  constuie  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  78 
and  House  Concurrent  Resolution  79, 
which  express  congressional  support 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  [VAl 
home  loan  program  and  thank  those 
VA  employees  who  have  contributed 
to  the  program's  success,  and  that  the 
VA  home  loan  fees  should  remain  at 
the  current  1-percent  level.  I  commend 
the  gentlelady  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Kaptur]  for  introducing  this  fine  leg- 
islation and  for  her  continued  leader- 
ship in  veterans  affairs.  I  also  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 


fairs Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  [Mr.  Mohtgombry]  and 
the  ranking  minority  memtier,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] for  their  diligent  oversight  of 
our  Nation's  veterans'  interests. 

The  veterans  home  loan  program 
was  created  in  1944  to  allow  eligible 
veterans  to  buy  affordable  housing 
with  no  money  down.  The  VA  has 
guaranteed  12  million  loans  totaling 
$275  billion  under  the  home  loan  pro- 
gram since  1944.  Veterans  have  used 
this  loan  guaranty  program  for  home 
purchases,  construction,  repairs,  and 
improvements.  Now  the  President  is 
proposing  to  increase  the  loan-origina- 
tion fee  to  2.5  [lercent.  The  fee  was 
just  recently  raised  from  0.5  to  1.0  per- 
cent in  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  l)elieve  we 
should  penalize  our  Nation's  veterans 
for  their  loyal  service  and  dedication 
for  this  country.  We  should  not  look 
to  balance  the  budget  at  the  sake  of 
our  social  programs  and  especially 
take  away  from  those  who  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  for  our  Nation.  We 
should  look  to  do  away  with  govern- 
ment waste  first  before  considering 
cutting  our  social  and  defense  pro- 
grams. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  both  of  these  resolutions. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  78  and 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  79, 
which  express  congressional  support 
for  the  VA  home  loan  program.  With 
many  of  my  colleagues  also  being  vet- 
erans, I  hope  that  you  share  the  same 
sentiment  that  we  should  give  our  vet- 
erans the  respect  and  full  support  that 
they  deserve. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  continually  acting 
as  a  watchdog  for  our  veterans  who 
are  out  there  across  the  Nation  who 
need  so  much  assistance,  particularly 
with  housing  and  health  and  educa- 
tion needs.  All  of  which  this  commit- 
tee has  addressed  in  the  past  few 
months. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rowland]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  commend  the 
chairman  and  f.is.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, and  Mr.  Burton,  and  Mr.  Ridge 
also  for  introducing  this  resolution.  A 
1.5-percent  increase  may  not  seem  like 
much  but  when  you  are  considering 
$50,000  or  $75,000  or  even  $100,000  for 
a  home  loan,  then  it  becomes  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  I  can  well  see 
where  it  would  inhibit  or  prohibit 
many  veterans  from  building  a  home 
that  they  would  otherwise  might 
buUd. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  resolu- 
tion has  l}een  introduced  and  I  agree 
with  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
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tee:  I  wish  that  OMB  would  stop  tin- 
kering with  this  fee  every  year  and 
that  we  will  be  able  to  send  them  a 
stronc  messace  that  we  are  going  to 
keep  it  at  1  percent  so  those  veterans 
who  deserve  these  home  loans  will  be 
able  to  get  them. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  as  well  as 
the  subcommittee  chairman  for  their 
work  on  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  do 
have  a  1  percent  user  fee  now  in  clos- 
ing costs  for  the  veterans  that  is  bring- 
ing in  a  lot  of  money.  We  do  not  need 
to  raise  that.  In  fact,  if  you  would 
raise  it  to  2  or  3  percent,  which  has 
been  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion, it  would  price  the  VA  loan  out  of 
the  market  and  the  veteran  would  be 
unable  to  get  a  loan.  We  do  not  want 
that.  That  is  why  we  believe  this  reso- 
lution shouJd  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
79,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  it,  and  am 
pleased  our  committee  was  able  to  report  this 
resolution  in  a  timely  martrter. 

TNs  resolution  reaffirms  the  opposition  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  the  proposal  to  raise  the 
1  percent  user  fee  for  veterans'  home  loans. 

I  would  like  to  thank  our  committee's  very 
able  and  distinguished  chairman,  Sonny 
MONTQCMPRY.  Congresswoman  Marcy 
Kaptur,  wtK>  chairs  the  Housing  and  Memori- 
al Affairs  Subcommittee  and  Congressman 
Dan  Burton,  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  their  hard  work  in  bringing  this  reso- 
kjUon  before  the  House. 

IrKreasing  the  financial  burden  to  those 
young  people  wl>o  have  served  their  country, 
and  who  are  attemptirig  to  purchase  a  home, 
is  an  ill-advised  remedy  to  the  problems  facing 
the  Veterans'  Administration  home  loan  pro- 
gram. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  our  chairman  In  oppositkm  to  OMB's  efforts 
to  advance  this  proposal,  in  my  view,  as  many 
times  as  OMB  resurrects  this  proposal,  the 
Congress  will  put  it  to  rest  The  VA  home  loan 
program  is  the  only  veterans'  benefit  many  of 
our  veterans  will  ever  use.  More  importantly, 
irKaeasing  the  user  fee  would  force  many  of 
the  very  veterans  out  of  ttie  program  wtiom  it 
is  intended  to  benefit— those  who  would  not 
be  able  to  buy  a  home  without  the  loan  guar- 
antee artd  no  down  payment 

Ttiere  are  those  who  repeatedly  attempt  to 
increase  this  user  fee.  In  their  fervor  to  cut  the 
budget,  they  attempt  to  foM  veterans  pro- 
grams into  the  morass  of  Federal  social  wel- 
fare programs.  A  stark  reminder  of  the  differ- 
ence between  veterans  programs  and  other 
Federal  programs  is  at  the  other  end  of  this 
MaH  where  there  are  over  55,000  names 
etched  in  100  years  of  marble.  That  difference 
we  must  never  forget 

The  Vietnam  Memorial  and  all  veterans  me- 
morials serve  as  visible  reminders  of  the  Sac- 
rifices our  Veterans  have  made  and  as  a 
rebuke  to  those  who  attempt  to  diminish  the 
level  of  benefits  to  them.  The  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  AmerKan  people  will  not  tol- 


erate attempts  to  cut  the  already  limited  bef>e- 
fits  (lovkted  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  House 
Con^rrent  Resolution  79. 

MH  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like 
to  e^ipress  my  strong  support  of  the  two  sus- 
pension measures  that  are  t)eing  considered 
by  the  House  this  afternoon:  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  78,  which  expresses  Con- 
gres$'  firm  support  of  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  tfi0  VA  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program,  and 
Hou^e  Concurrent  Resolution  79,  reaffirming 
the  tense  of  Congress  that  the  1  percent  fee 
cfiarged  t)y  the  VA  to  veterans  obtaining  a 
guaranteed  home  loan  shouM  not  be  in- 
creased. 

Before  I  say  anything  about  ttiese  two 
measures,  I  would,  first  of  all,  like  to  exterxj 
som4  highly  deserved  recognition  to  a  good 
friend  and  colleague  of  mine  from  Ohio  wIk) 
tuts  i!eally  performed  with  dIstirKtion  since  be- 
comihg  the  new  chairperson  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Memorial  Affairs,  Representative  Marcy 
KapiLir  of  Toledo.  I  would  like  to  join  with  my 
colle#gues  on  the  committee  In  congratulating 
her  dn  the  outstanding  job  that  she's  done  in 
just  tiese  past  few  months  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress. 

Mri  Speaker,  House  CorKurrent  Resolutkxis 
78  aftd  79  were  reporied  out  of  the  Veterans' 
Affaiis  Committee  just  this  past  Thursday.  I 
want!  to  assure  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Hou^  tfiat  these  two  measures  have  ttie  full 
t)acl^ig  of  the  entire  nf>emt}ershlp  of  the  Vet- 
eran)' Affairs  Committee  and  that,  just  as  has 
been!  the  case  in  previous  years,  attempts  by 
the  Reagan  administration  to  hinder  ttra  im- 
portant job  that  the  VA  performs  for  America's 
veterans  have  been  rejected  by  the  committee 
and,  I'm  certain,  will  be  resoundly  rejected  by 
the  Hlouse  of  Representatives  when  we  vote 
on  tfiese  two  resolutions  this  week." 

Th^e  is  no  sense  whatsoever  in  pursuing  a 
polk7|r  of  dismantlir)g  some  of  tt>e  most  impor- 
tant programs  operated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  ttie  benefit  of  America's  veterans 
and  fieir  families.  More  than  12  million  home 
loan^  have  been  guaranteed  Ijy  the  VA  since 
the  i^ogram  began  after  WorM  War  II,  and 
tfiis  Essential  program  continues  to  provkie 
the  tiest  opportunity  for  home-tKjying  veterans 
in  America  today. 

In  edditkin  to  maintaining  the  VA  home  pro- 
grami  as  it  currently  exists,  it  is  also  essential 
ttiat  we  act  to  disapprove  the  proposal  of  the 
Reagan  administratton  to  raise  the  VA  home 
loan  originatk)n  fee  from  1  percent,  as  it  is 
currehtly  set  all  ttie  way  to  2^  percent  I've 
seeni  estimates  that  such  an  added  charge  will 
increase  the  cost  for  home-buying  veterans  by 
as  rrtjch  as  $1,000.  I'm  certain  that  everyone 
in  thte  Chamber  does  not  wish  to  see  the  vet- 
erar^  of  our  Natran  t>urdened  with  yet  addi- 
tional costs  for  utilizing  a  program  fully  meant 
to  help  them.  Such  a  proposal  represents  a 
sacrifice  that  we  should  not  be  asking  from 
our  ^terans  today. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  securing  the  passage 
of  liouse  Concurrent  Resolution  78,  and 
Hou4e  CoTKurrent  Resolutk>n  79.  They  both 
reprasent  some  of  the  most  important  issues 
that  we'll  t>e  conskjering  in  Congress  this 
year, 
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Mr.  AudOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolutk>n  79, 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  ttwt  tt>e  1 
percent  fee  charged  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
Istratkjn  to  veterans  obtaining  home  k)ans 
guaranteed  by  the  VA  shoukj  not  be  in- 
creased.  I 

The  Veterans'  Administratk>n  has  guaran- 
teed a  pofbon  of  home  k>ans  made  to  eligible 
veterans  ^ince  1944.  Under  tttis  program,  the 
VA  can  guarantee  up  to  60  percent  of  a  loan's 
value,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $27,500.  A  veteran 
now  pays  I  a  rraminal  fee  of  1  percent  cf  the 
loan  amdunt  to  receive  a  VA-guaranteed 
home  loan. 

For  the  past  3  years,  the  administratkxi  has 
tried  to  increase  the  loan  guarantee  fee.  Once 
again,  the  administration's  tiudget  proposes  to 
increase  the  home  loan  originatk>n  fee  to  2.5 
percent  This  would  be  or>e  more  step  in  the 
deterioration  of  veterans'  t)enefits  and  one 
more  breach  of  tt>e  contract  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment aiade  with  these  veterans.  That's 
why  I  opppse  increasing  this  fee  and  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  79. 

The  administration's  most  recent  proposal 
represents  a  jump  of  1 50  percent.  That  trans- 
lates into  an  increase  from  $600  to  $1,500  for 
the  average  veteran — an  unreasonable  tax  on 
veteran's  earned  t)enefits  and  a  burden  ttiat  a 
majority  of  veterans  and  their  families  simply 
cannot  handle. 

This  is  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  over  20,000 
veterans  t^t  ttie  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  iwill  be  effectively  shut  out  of  the 
program.  Ttie  increase  says  to  these  veterans, 
"thanks  fo^  sacrificing  years  of  your  life  for  the 
U.S.  Government,  but  we've  found  other 
tHidget  priorities  now." 

In  my  SJlate  of  Oregon,  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Loan  Program  has  had  and 
continues  to  have  a  very  favorable  economk: 
impact  on  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  program 
is  responsible  for  t>ringing  biltons  of  dollars 
into  the  S^te  over  the  years  since  1945— dol- 
lars whk:h|  go  directly  into  the  home  construc- 
tion and  realty  industry. 

Oregon  provkled  56,000  veterans  home 
loans  sinoe  1945  and  the  popularity  of  the 
program  continues  to  grow.  Over  1,800 
Oregon  veterans  and  ttieir  families  obtained  a 
VA  guaranteed  mortgage  in  1986,  324  proc- 
essed between  January  1  and  March  31. 
Within  thet  same  time  frame  in  1987,  the 
Oregon  VA  processed  1,076  loans.  The  re- 
gk>nal  VA  offk:e  estimates  that  the  total 
number  ofj  loans  for  1987  will  reach  5,000  for 
a  total  of  |327  million.  No  small  figure  for  any 
economy.  |n  addition,  thanks  to  a  new  stream- 
lined program,  the  Oregon  VA  is  still  process- 
ing these  bans  within  10  calendar  days. 

Congress  has  sakJ  "no"  to  ttie  administi-a- 
tion  for  the  past  3  years  and  we  must  say 
"no"  again.  Our  Government  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  pr^vkJe  access  to  the  American  dream 
of  homeoiwnership  to  those  individuals  wtio 
risked  their  lives  and  sacrifk:ed  their  time  to 
protect  Ar^ierican  ideals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  conskJeration 
of  this  pro  x>sal. 

Mr.  mJonTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  b^k  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question!  ^  on  the  motion  offered  by 


the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Bfr. 
MoifTGOMXRY]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent 
resolution.  H.  Con.  Res.  79. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
ciurent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  HECTOR  PEREZ  GARCIA 
POST  OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  781)  to  designate  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Building  located  at 
809  Nueces  Bay  Boulevard  in  Corpus 
Christi,  TX,  as  the  "Dr.  Hector  Perez 
Garcia  Post  Office  Building,"  and  ask 
for  its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objection,  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Subconunittee  on  Census  and  Pop- 
ulation, the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dtmally],  to  explain  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to 
inform  the  House  that  this  legislation, 
to  designate  the  "Dr.  Hector  Perez 
Garcia  Post  Office  Building"  in 
Corpus  Christi.  TX.  was  approved, 
without  dissent,  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  last  week. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Ortiz,  the  sponsor 
of  H.R.  781,  has  picked  an  appropriate 
method  of  recognizing  the  contribu- 
tions and  achievements  of  Dr.  Garcia. 

Because  a  postal  facility  is  an  easily 
indentifiable  symbol  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  naming  of  a  post  office  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  outstanding  individ- 
uals in  oiu-  communities. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  honoring  Dr.  Garcia 
through  this  legislation. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJl.781 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Building  located 
at  809  Nuec<>f:  Bay  Boulevaxd,  Corpus  Chris- 


ti, Texas,  shall  l>e  designated  and  hereafter 
known  as  the  "Dr.  Hector  Perez  Oarcia  Post 
Office  Building".  Any  reference  in  any  law, 
map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  that  building 
shall  l)e  deemed  to  he  reference  to  the  "Dr. 
Hector  Perez  Garcia  Post  Office  Building." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  E.  GROTBERG  POST 
OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1403)  to  designate  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Building  located  in  St. 
Charles,  IL,  as  the  "John  E.  Grotberg 
Post  Office  Building,"  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tions to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  my  reservation 
of  objection,  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Pop- 
ulation, the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dymally],  to  explain  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
with  the  previous  bill  considered  by 
the  House,  this  legislation,  to  desig- 
nate the  "John  E.  Grotberg  Post 
Office  Building."  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  last  week. 

Mr.  Hastert,  and  the  delegation 
from  Illinois,  have  chosen  to  recognize 
a  former  colleague  by  naming  the  post 
office  in  St.  Charles,  IL.  in  his  honor. 

Congressman  Grotberg  represented 
the  14th  District  of  Illinois  during  the 
99th  Congress.  I  yield  back  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  so  that  the 
sponsor  of  H.R.  1403,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  can  further  explain  the 
reasons  for  his  high  honor. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Has- 
TiatT].  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of  H.R. 
1403,  designating  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
building  located  in  St.  Charles,  IL,  as 
the  "John  E.  Grotberg  Post  Office 
BuUding." 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
H.R.  1403  come  to  the  floor  for  consid- 
eration by  the  House  at  this  time.  On 
March  4,  I  held  a  special  order  in  this 
Chamber  to  honor  former  Representa- 
tive Grotberg,  and  to  allow  his  col- 
leagues an  opportimity  to  share  their 
memories   of   this   warm   and   coura- 


geous man— a  man  who  continued  to 
serve  his  constituents  and  his  country 
throughout  his  long  battle  with 
cancer.  Many,  many  of  his  colleagues 
came  forward  on  that  day  to  honor 
John,  and  to  eloquently  describe  their 
affection  for  John  as  an  individual  and 
their  admiration  for  John  as  a  legisla- 
tor. 

H.R.  1403,  which  designates  the  U.8. 
Post  Office  in  St.  Charles,  IL,  as  the 
"John  E.  Grotberg  Post  Office  Build- 
ing," will  serve  as  an  enduring  tribute 
to  a  man  who  maintained  his  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  to  his  country  in 
the  face  of  the  worst  kind  of  adversity. 
It  is  a  tragedy  to  have  lost  his  leader- 
ship, but  we  have  all  gained  from  the 
example  he  has  set.  As  John's  succes- 
sor I  have  had  very  few  days  pass  in 
which  I  do  not  reflect  upon  my  own 
responsibility  to  maintain  the  strong 
leadership  and  representation  which 
he  demonstrated.  I  know  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Illinois  will  long  remember  the 
contributions  he  made  to  all  of  them, 
and  that  the  "John  E.  Grotberg  Post 
Office  Building"  will  serve  as  a  con- 
tinuing remiiRler  of  his  record  and 
commitment  to  public  service. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1403 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Building  located 
at  1405  West  Main  Street  in  St.  Charles,  Illi- 
nois,  is  hereby  desigated  as  the  "John  E. 
Grotl)erg  Post  Office  Building".  Any  refer- 
ence to  such  building  in  a  law,  rule,  map, 
document,  record,  or  other  p>aper  of  the 
United  States  shall  l>e  considered  to  l>e  a 
reference  to  the  "John  E.  Grotberg  Post 
Office  Building". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS 
ABUSE  PREVENTION  WEEK 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  57)  to  designate  the  period  com- 
mencing on  May  3,  1987,  and  ending 
on  May  10,  1987,  as  "National  Older 
Americans  Abuse  Prevention  Week," 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
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Mr.  OnJiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
ticms  to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  measure  and  to 
state  that  I  am  pleased  to  speak  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57, 
designating  the  week  of  May  3.  1987, 
as  "National  Older  Americans  Abuse 
Prevention  Week."  I  commend  the 
gentleman  imm  Florida,  the  chairman 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules.  Mr. 
Psppca.  for  sponsoring  the  House  com- 
panion bill.  House  Joint  Resolution 
215,  and  for  his  ceaseless  efforts  to 
protect  the  health  and  happiness  of 
America's  senior  citizens. 

A»  my  colleagues  are  aware.  May  is 
Older  Americans  Month.  Throughout 
May  we  wlU  be  able  to  pay  special  at- 
tention and  tribute  to  Older  Ameri- 
cans—their health  care,  housing,  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  other  im- 
portant quality  of  life  Issues.  The  issue 
of  senior  abuse,  however,  also  deserves 
appropriate  recognition  and  attention 
within  the  context  of  Older  Americans 
Month.  While  it  is  difficult  for  many 
of  us  to  imagine  the  horror  that  is  the 
life  of  an  abused  person,  the  reality  is 
that  countless  older  Americans  suffer 
physical  abuse  every  day  of  their  lives. 
Confined  to  their  homes  or  the  homes 
of  their  abusers,  bound  to  their  abuser 
financially  or  emotionally  or  both,  the 
life  of  the  abused  person  can  be  a 
UvinghelL 

By  designating  the  week  of  May  3, 
1987  as  "National  Older  Americans 
Abuse  Prevention  Week,"  we  can  focus 
attention  on  our  Nation's  efforts  on 
elder  abuse  prevention  and  offer  our 
support  to  programs  to  help  both  the 
abused  and  the  abuser.  Accordingly,  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 57,  and  hope  that  they  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  many  events  and  pro- 
grams commemorating  "National 
Older  Americans  Abuse  Prevention 
Week."  during  the  week  of  Iiiay  3. 

Mx.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objection.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dtmallt]. 

Mr.  DYMAJLLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  incidence  of  abuse 
against  older  citizens  is  on  the  rise  at 
an  alarming  rate.  As  you  recall,  last 
week  we  passed  a  similar  resolution 
observing  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Week,  and  I  think  that  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  us  to  do  this. 

Since  it  is  not  possible  to  pass  legis- 
lation to  prevent  such  an  act  from 
taking  place,  it  seems  to  be  appropri- 
ate for  us  tio  bring  attention  to  the 
crimes  against  senior  citizens. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57,  and  its 
House  counterpart.  House  Joint  Resolution 
215,  a  resolution  designating  the  week  of  May 
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I  as  Natiortal  Older  Americans  Atxjse  Pre- 

iWaek. 
tommend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  for  his  years  of  work  on  ttie 
problem  of  ekler  atxise.  As  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  had  the 
plea$ure  of  serving  on  the  committee  with  the 
gen1|aman,  and  I  thank  him  for  all  of  his  ef- 
forts i  in  ttw  interests  of  the  elderty. 

TMb  tragedy  of  elder  abuse  continues  to  be 
a  hidden  problem,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  arxi  otf>er  advo- 
cates to  expand  public  awareness  and  seek 
solutfons.  It  remains  elusive  largely  because  it 
is  so  diffKult  to  document.  Victims  are  reluc- 
tant to  report  cases  of  abuse,  out  of  fear,  em- 
tMrrassment,  or  dependence  on  the  atHJser,  a 
wtiich  often  results  because  the 
a  family  member. 

Mng  to  an  estimate  of  the  American 
Associatnn,  10  percent  of  Amernans 
age  of  65  are  victims  of  some  type  of 
abuse,  with  4  percent  of  those  cases  of  a 
mediate  or  severe  degree.  Thus,  1  in  25 
oWef  Americans  may  t>e  a  vKtim.  This  figure 
is  only  slightly  lower  than  tfie  estimated 
num^r  of  chlkj  abuse  victims.  However,  eMer 
abuse  cases  are  reported  less  frequently: 
while  1  in  3  chiki  abuse  cases  are  reported, 
only  11  in  5  ekjer  abuse  cases  receive  atten- 
tk>n.| 

The  elusive  nature  of  this  problem  makes  it 
all  the  more  important  to  educate  the  public.  I 
am  hopeful  that  greater  understanding  and 
recognition  will  lead  to  effective  action  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  elder  abuse,  similar  to 
the  Efforts  being  made  to  curb  the  incidence 
of  child  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolutxin. 

Mr.  pepper.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  31, 
19e7(,  I  introduced  legislatK>n,  House  Joint 
Res^ution  215,  designating  the  week  of  May 
3  toiMay  10,  1987,  as  "National  Older  Ameri- 
cans AtMJse  Prevention  Week."  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  joining  me  In  support- 
ing the  passage  of  this  bill. 

EMer  abuse  Is  a  shocking  national  tragedy 
whk4i  affects  alarmingly  high  number  of  our 
most  fielpless  arid  vulnerable  senk>r  citizens. 
EacH  year,  an  estimated  1,100,000  okjer 
Am^k:ans  are  the  victims  of  physical,  finan- 
cial land  emotional  abuse,  neglect,  and  ttie 
3  of  their  fundamental  civil  rights. 
1981,  the  U.S.  Select  Committee  on 
,  whKh  I  had  the  privilege  to  cfiair,  held 
the  f  rst  congressional  hearing  on  elder  abuse. 
At  that  hearing,  experts  said  that,  if  the  sixties 
were  thA  decade  of  child  abuse  and  the  sev- 
enties were  the  decade  of  spouse  abuse,  the 
eighjies  would  be  the  elder  abuse  decade. 

A<  my  request,  the  Aging  Committee's  Sub- 
corrwnittee  on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care 
corHlucted  a  followup  hearing  in  May  1985, 
whl<^  confirmed  many  of  the  points  first 
rais^  In  1981.  The  hearing  confirmed  that 
tfieSB  abused  elders  represented  every  racial, 
reli^ous  arxi  sock>economic  class.  It  also 
con  Irmed  that  the  number  of  cases  had  dra- 
matcally  increased — by  100,000  atxjse  cases 
per  rear. 

All  average  citizen  woukj  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lievf  how  widespread  and  frequent  this  prob- 
lem i  is.  Most  p>eople,  especially  the  elderty 
wotjd  prefer  not  to  ackr>owledge  that  such 
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abuse  exists.  For  that  reason,  elder  abuse 
cases  arel  far  less  likely  to  be  reported  than 
chiki  chiki  atxJse  cases — wtMie  1  in  3  chHd 
abuse  cases  is  reported,  only  1  out  of  5  cases 
of  elder  abuse  corries  to  ttie  attentkm  of  ttie 
appropriate  auttiorities. 

Elder  abuse  poses  a  threat  to  our  families 
and  to  oifr  society  as  a  wtiole.  In  most  in- 
stances, ijieglect  and  abuse  stems  from  the 
lack  of  iriormatk>n  on  interventran  and  pre- 
ventkHi. 

This  reiolutktn  and  ttie  following  Presiden- 
tial proclanatk>n  will  assist  many  indivkJuals, 
organizations,  and  agencies  that  are  striving 
to  rki  this  great  Natk>n  of  our  epkiemk:  of 
elder  abuse  and  Improve  the  general  welfare 
of  our 

I  thank 
this  nai 
comtiat 
so  many 


lors. 


colleagues  for  joining  with  me  in 
effort  to  enhance  awareness  and 
s  escalating  tragedy  which  affects 
if  our  Natk>n's  most  helpless  and 
vulnerable  citizens. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  ^PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  olijection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlem^  from  California? 

There  Nvas  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, ks  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  57 

Whereas  each  year  an  estimated  550.000 
to  2.5  million  elders  are  the  victims  of  physi- 
cal and  emotional  abuse,  neglect,  and  denial 
of  fundamental  civil  rights: 

Whereae  these  elders  represent  every 
racial,  religious  and  socio-economic  class: 

Whereas  the  suffering  of  these  elders 
poses  a  threat  to  our  families  and  to  our  so- 
ciety as  aiwhole: 

Whereab  in  most  instances  this  neglect 
and  abuse  stems  from  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion on  intervention  and  prevention: 

Whereas  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
elders  is,  land  must  he.  one  of  our  Nation's 
highest  priorities: 

Whereas  May,  1987,  has  been  designated 
as  "Oldet  Americans  Month",  and  provides 
the  ideal  (Opportunity  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  tiecome  educated  and 
aware  of  the  welfare  of  the  elderly:  and 

WhereK  it  is  appropriate  to  focus  the  at- 
tention or  the  Nation  upon  the  problem  of 
elderly  aouse:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolv^  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commenang  on  May  3,  1987,  and  ending  on 
May  10. !  1987,  is  designated  as  "National 
Older  Americans  Abuse  Prevention  Week", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  iss^e  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all 
Govemin  ent  agencies  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  ol)serve  such  period  with 
appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  ^nate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered t(  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the   third   time,   and   passed,   and   a 


motion 
table. 


to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


NATIONAL  DIGESTIVE  DISEASES 
AWARENESS  MONTH 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  67)  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  1987  as  "National  Digestive  Dis- 
eases Awareness  Month,"  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tions to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  joining  me  in  support- 
ing the  passage  of  a  bill  which  designates  the 
month  of  May  as  "National  Digestive  Disease 
Awareness  Month." 

The  digestive  disease  system,  whk:h  in- 
cludes the  esophagus,  stomach.  Intestine,  gall 
bladder,  liver,  pancreas,  and  colon  can  be  af- 
fected by  a  wkie  range  of  acute  and  chronic 
diseases.  To  one  who  suffers  from  a  disorder 
of  the  digestive  tract,  the  problems  range  from 
mild  discomfort  to  a  severe  and  real  threat  to 
life  itself. 

Sadly,  more  Americans  are  hospitalized  by 
digestive  diseases  than  any  other  diseases, 
necessitating  25  percent  of  all  surgcal  oper- 
atkins.  It  has  been  estimated  that  20  milton 
Americans  suffer  from  chronk:  digestive  dis- 
eases, with  over  14  millk>n  cases  of  acute  di- 
gestive disease  treated  each  year.  Tragically, 
at  least  100  different  digestive  diseases  in  ad- 
dition to  ottier  disorders  of  the  gastrointestinal 
tract,  cause  more  than  200,000  deaths  every 
year.  It  Is  also  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
causes  of  disability  in  the  work  force. 

In  economic  terms,  digestive  disorders  are 
extremely  costly  to  the  American  public.  It 
ranks  third  among  illnesses  in  total  economk: 
cost  in  the  United  States.  Direct  personal 
health  care  expenditure  for  treatment  of  diges- 
tive disorders  exceeded  $17  billion  last  year. 
Combined  with  annual  lost  wages,  taxes,  dis- 
at>ility,  and  other  financial  expenditures,  total 
losses  from  digestive  diseases  were  estimated 
at  nearty  $50  billkxi. 

Fortunately,  encouraging  progresses  have 
been  made  by  researchers  through  ttie  Na- 
tksnal  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Dialjetes,  Digestive 
and  Kklney  Diseases,  and  many  victims  have 
been  relieved  of  their  discomfort,  pain  and  in 
extreme  cases,  death. 

The  month  of  May  1 987  will  mark  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  National  Digestive  Disease 
Education  Program,  a  coordinated  effort 
through  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
educate  ttie  publk:  and  the  health  care  com- 
munity regarding  the  seriousness  of  digestive 
diseases,  and  to  provkie  informatk>n  relative 
to  their  treatment,  preventk>n  and  control.  It  is 
expected  tfiat  this  resolutkKi  and  the  subse- 


quent PreskJential  prociamatk>n  will  be  helpful 
In  calling  to  ttie  attentk>n  of  ttie  American 
people  to  a  disease  whk:h  represents  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  serious  health  problems. 

I  tfiank  my  colleagues  for  joining  with  me  in 
this  natk>nal  effort  to  enhance  awareness  and 
efforts  to  combat  digestive  diseases. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  digestive  dis- 
eases are  undoubtedly  one  of  ttie  major 
liealth  concerns  of  our  Natk>n,  reactiing  all 
facets  of  our  sock>-economk:  population. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  20  million  Americans 
suffer  from  chronk;  digestive  disease  and  over 
14  millkKi  cases  of  acute  digestive  diseases 
are  treated  each  year. 

There  are  more  than  200,000  deaths  each 
year  as  a  result  of  digestive  diseases.  And, 
ttie  fiscal  Impact  of  this  disease  to  the  Natk>n 
Is  astronomical — $17  blllk>n  in  direct  health 
costs  and  an  annual  economic  burden  of 
almost  $50  billk>n. 

We  are  fortunate  in  our  country,  to  have 
major  healttvrelated  institutes  and  boards  wtio 
are  interested  in  educating  and  increasing  the 
awareness  of  our  p)opulation  to  the  serious- 
ness of  digestive  diseases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  marks  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  coordinated  effort  of  the  National 
Digestive  Diseases  Educatk>n  Program  to  pro- 
vide informatksn  on  the  preventk>n,  control, 
and  treatment  of  digestive  disases. 

I  encourage  all  Members  to  support  this 
resolution  to  observe  May  1987  as  "Natk>nal 
Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Month." 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  67 
Whereas    digestive    diseases    rank    third 
among  illnesses  in  total  economic  cost  In  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  represent  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  serious  health  proli- 
lems  In  terms  of  discomfort  and  pain,  mor- 
tality, personal  expenditures  for  treatment, 
and  working  hours  lost: 

Whereas  twenty  million  Americans  suffer 
from  chronic  digestive  diseases: 

Whereas  more  than  fourteen  million  cases 
of  acute  digestive  diseases  are  treated  in  this 
country  each  year,  including  one-third  of  all 
malignancies  and  some  of  the  most  common 
acute  infections: 

Whereas  more  Americans  are  hospitalized 
by  digestive  diseases  than  by  any  other  dis- 
eases, necessitating  25  per  centum  of  all  sur- 
gical operations: 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  are  one  of  the 
most-prevalent  causes  of  disability  in  the 
work  force: 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  cause  yearly 
expenditure  of  over  $17,000,000,000  in  direct 
health  care  costs,  and  a  total  annual  eco- 
nomic burden  of  nearly  $50,000,000,000: 

Whereas  at  least  one  hundred  different  di- 
gestive diseases,  in  addition  to  other  disor- 
ders of  the  gastrointestinal  tract,  cause 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  deaths 
every  year: 

Whereas  research  into  the  causes,  cures, 
prevention,  and  clinical  treatment  of  diges- 
tive disease  and  related  nutrition  problems 
has  become  a  national  concern,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  recog- 


nize digestive  diseases  as  a  major  health  pri- 
ority: 

Whereas  national  organizations  such  as 
the  Digestive  Diseases  National  Coalition 
are  committed  to  Increasing  awareness  and 
understanding  of  digestive  dtsfaiieri  """"g 
members  of  the  general  public  and  the 
health  care  community; 

Whereas  the  NaUonal  InsUtut«s  of 
Health,  through  its  National  Digestive  Dis- 
eases Education  and  Information  Clearing- 
house, and  the  National  Digestive  Diaeaaes 
Advisory  Board  are  committed  to  encourag- 
iRg  and  coordinating  such  educational  ef- 
forts: and 

Whereas  the  month  of  BCay  1987  marics 
the  fourth  aimlversary  of  the  National  Di- 
gestive Disease  Education  Program,  a  co- 
ordinated effort  to  educate  the  public  and 
the  health  care  community  regarding  the 
seriousness  of  digestive  diseases,  and  to  pro- 
vide information  relative  to  their  treatment, 
prevention,  and  control:  Now,  therefore,  l>e 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
May  1987  is  designated  as  "National  Diges- 
tive Diseases  Awareness  Month".  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  month  with 
appropriate  programs  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  ASTHMA  AND 
ALLERGY  AWARENESS  MONTH 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  {H.J.  Res.  158) 
designating  the  month  of  May  1987  as 
"National  Asthma  and  Allergy  Aware- 
ness Month,"  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object. 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objection,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dtmaixt]  to  ex- 
plain the  measure. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
victim  of  this  nmlady  I  believe  I  am 
somewhat  of  an  expert  on  this  whole 
question  of  allergy,  and  my  nasal 
twang  today  is  good  evidence  of  what 
is  happening. 

I  happen  to  live  in  the  two  cities 
that  are  infested  with  pollen,  Sacra- 
mento, CA,  and  Washington,  DC.  I 
have  difficulty  escaping  these  two 
cities  in  my  career  and.  therefore.  I 
have  resorted  to  walking  in  the  tunnel 
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in  the  months  of  April.  May.  and  June 
to  avoid  the  pollen  in  the  air. 

I  hope  if  doctors  are  listening  to  this 
teoadcast  aeron  the  country,  as  well 
as  Members  of  Congress,  of  course, 
they  will  do  something  about  allergies. 
and  I  hope  this  awareness  month  wlU 
expedite  the  process  to  where  we  can 
find  some  relief  for  allergy  sufferers 
like  myself. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  genUonan  for  his  remaiks. 

IMr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleesed  to  be 
INS  year's  pfwnaiy  sponsor  of  legisiation 
wNch  would  designatB  IMay  1987  as  "Nationai 
Asthma  and  Atoigy  Awareness  Montti."  I 
would  Ika  to  thank  Mr.  Ford,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
Mr.  Dymally,  chairman  of  the  Sutxx)nimittee 
on  Cenaus  and  Populalkxt,  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues on  the  Commitlee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Ovi  Service,  and  the  committee  and  sub- 
commmee  staff  for  ttieir  assistanoe  in  bringing 
this  resokjtion  to  ttie  floor. 

One  out  of  every  six  Americans  is  afflicted 
in  some  way  by  asthnta  and  aUergies.  An  esti- 
matod  5,000  individuals  die  eech  year  from 
asthma,  despite  common  medical  knowledge 
and  treatments  capable  of  preventing  such 
deaths.  As  many  as  9  million  Americans— 
one-third  of  wtiich  are  chiMren — are  asthmat- 
ic. 

About  8  milBon  work  days  a  year  are  lost 
due  to  hay  fever  and  asthma.  Occupational  al- 
lergic daeases  are  now  believed  to  be  a 
major  cause  of  workplace  caused  illnesses.  It 
is  estimated  that  130  million  sctwoMays  are 
missed  each  year  because  of  hay  fever  and 
asthma. 

These  frigfitermg  and  sobering  facts — and 
Itw  fact  tfiat  I  have  asthma  myself — have  led 
me  to  join  others  In  trying  to  raise  the  level  of 
concern  about  tftese  diseases  throughout  tf>e 
country.  The  designatkxi  of  a  "month"  does 
not  cure  disease.  Nevertheless,  It  goes  a  con- 
sklerafale  dntance  in  making  ttie  public  aware 
of  ttte  extent  of  ttw  problem  and  dramatically 
helps  to  promote  those  public  and  private  ef- 
forts defeated  to  tfte  eradicatkxi  of  the  suf- 
fering experienced  by  approximately  35  million 
Americar». 

House  Joint  Resolution  158  wouM  desig- 
nate tfw  month  of  May  1987  as  "National 
Asthma  arxl  Allergy  Awareness  Month."  I 
wouM  like  to  express  my  great  appreciatkin  to 
my  colleagues  wfio  joined  me  In  cosponsoring 
this  important  resokJtion. 

Mrs.  MOnELLA  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who 
has  lived  In  ttiis  metropolitan  area  for  any 
length  of  lime  can  attest  to  the  physical  dis- 
comfort during  the  aHergy  season.  But,  the 
ctogged  sinuses  and  watery  eyes  are  just  a 
partal  syndrome  suffered  t>y  over  35  million 
famHes  in  our  country  wtx)  suffer  from  various 
forms  of  allergic  diseases. 

Hospitals  often  generate  allergies;  even  the 
utmost  care  carmol  prevent  allergic  reactkxis 
by  irtdivkkjals  to  ttwir  environment.  Patients 
may  become  allergk:  to  prescribed  medicines, 
in  apHe  of  ttie  care  that  is  taken  to  take  de- 
taied  mednal  history. 

Absenteeism  in  both  the  work  place  and  in 
schools  are  attrtwtable  to  asthma  and  aller- 
gies in  many  cases. 


Aalhma  has  been  a  known  medical  problem 
for  raany  decades.  Yet,  in  spite  of  research 
and  medical  knowrledge,  asthma  still  persists. 
To  see  someorw  in  tfie  throes  of  an  asthma 
attack  is  heart  rerxlenng.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  death  to  result  from  this  ailment 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  designatkin  of  Natnnal 
Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness  Month  is  most 
appropriate  particularly  as  there  needs  to  be 
furtfier  put)lK  awareness  about  the  physical 
and  emotional  turmoil  of  ttiese  diseases. 

M*.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
ther^  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tl^e  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  f<^ows: 

H.J.  Res.  158 

Whereas  asthma  and  allergic  diseases 
result  In  physical,  emotional,  and  economic 
harditiip  for  more  than  35,000.000  Ameri- 
cans and  their  families: 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans,  many 
of  them  young,  die  each  year  from  asthma 
even  though  sufficient  medical  knowledge 
and  resources  exist  to  prevent  many 
asthma-related  deaths; 

Wliereas  student  absenteeism  is  due  in  sig- 
nificant part  to  asthma  and  allergic  dis- 
eases 

Wliereas  environmental  conditions  in  the 
workplace  often  cause  or  exacerbate  asthma 
and  ^ergic  diseases  among  employees; 

WUereas  many  hospital  patients  suffer  al- 
lergic reactions  to  prescribed  medications; 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  the  American 
public  pays  $4,000,000,000  per  year  in  medi- 
cal bills  directly  attributable  to  the  treat- 
ment and  diagnosis  of  asthma  and  allergic 
diseases  and  pays  another  $2,000,000,000  per 
year  as  a  result  of  the  indirect  social  costs  of 
asttuiia  and  allergic  diseases; 

Whereas  liecause  of  recent  developments 
in  tHe  study  of  immunology,  health  care 
prov^ers  are  better  equipped  to  diagnose 
and  (treat  asthma  and  allergic  diseases:  and 

Whereas  increased  public  awareness  of 
recent  scientific  advancements  in  the  study 
of  iimnunology  will  help  dispel  many  of  the 
common  misconceptions  concerning  asthma, 
allergic  diseases,  and  the  victims  of  those  ill- 
b:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
■Jived  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
tatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
Congreas  assembled.  That  the  month 
|ay  1987  is  designated  as  "National 
la  and  Allergy  Awareness  Month", 
le  F>resident  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
mon^  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivlti^. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  B  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mf.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmai^imous  consent  that  all  Members 
may)  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
sevetta  bills  and  resolutions  Just 
pasc  kL 


Apnl  27,  1987 

The  ^>EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  otagection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ApHl  27,  1987 
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ADVANCED  TECHNOLOOY  BOMB- 
ER AND  SPECIAL  ACCESS  PRO- 
ORAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Skaogs).  lUnder  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  StlUTTON]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  STtttATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
Chairman  Aspin  in  speaking  today  on 
the  amendment  dealing  with  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  and  other 
special  ajccess  programs  that  we  will 
offer  daring  consideration  of  the 
annual  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.! 

The  atiiendment  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  work  of  the  special  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  panel  that  investi- 
gated the  B-IB  Bomber  Program.  The 
panel  completed  its  work  last  month 
and  issued  a  comprehensive  report  on 
the  problems  with  the  B-IB  Program. 

Also,  the  amendment  represents  a 
followon  to  the  amendment  that  I 
sponsored  last  year  that  is  included  in 
the  Fisc^  Year  1987  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act.  The  provision  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  an  acquisition  plan  for 
the  ATB,  including  an  assessment  of 
the  use  of  competitive  acquisition  pro- 
cedures. |rhe  report  was  due  with  the 
submission  of  the  fiscal  year  1988 
budget.  jUnfortujiately.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  chosen  to  ignore 
the  requn-ement. 

Retumjing  to  the  B-IB  report  for  a 
moment.i  One  of  the  most  glaring  defi- 
ciencies with  the  B-IB  Program  that 
was  cited  in  the  report  involved  the 
managentent  of  the  program.  The 
amendment  that  we  plan  to  offer  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  this  problem  as  well 
as  the  other  Idnds  of  problems  from 
developing  with  more  advanced  tech- 
nology programs  that  are  underway. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  focuses 
on  issues  that  should  produce  more  ac- 
countability with  the  ATB  Program, 
in  particular,  and  special  access  or  so- 
called  black  programs  in  general. 

First,  the  amendment  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  acquisition  process.  It 
would  ntandate  an  ongoing  competi- 
tion for]  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber  Program.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  acting  tlirough  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Acquisition,  would  estab- 
lish the  means  for  the  competition. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  cost  con- 
tainment with  the  ATB  Program,  a 
number  of  options  are  available.  Sev- 
eral possibilities  include: 


First, 
study  of 


by  other  experienced  contractors  in 


the  field 


a      production-management 
the  ATB  Program  conducted 


of  aircraft  production  select- 


ed through  the  use  of  competitive  pro- 
cedures; 

Second,  an  annual  competition  for 
full  weapon  system  integration,  final 
assembly,  and  check  out  of  aircraft 
systems:  and 

Third,  a  soUcitation  for  information 
on  proposals  for  establishing  a  com- 
plete second  production  source. 

Other  options  are  available,  and  the 
provision  would  not  restrict  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  these  three. 

The  amendment  would  also  provide 
$100  million  to  implement  the  compe- 
tition. The  fimds  would  be  made  avail- 
able through  a  reduction  in  other 
funds  requested  for  the  ATB.  The 
funds  would  he  made  available  directly 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  fiscal 
year  1988  to  conduct  the  competition: 

To  guarantee  that  the  competition  is 
implemented,  the  provision  would  re- 
strict the  obligation  of  ATB  ftmds 
after  fiscal  year  1988  tf  the  competi- 
tion program  is  not  started.  A  report 
on  the  status  of  the  competion  is  re- 
quired by  April  1,  1988. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  en- 
hance congressional  oversight  of  the 
ATB  Program,  in  particular,  and  of 
special  access  programs  in  general  by 
requiring  a  numt}er  of  reports.  The  re- 
quired reports  include  the  following: 

First,  a  report  on  the  expected  capa- 
bilities of  the  ATB  as  of  the  date  of  its 
official  initial  operational  capability 
[IOC],  and  preplanned  post  IOC  prod- 
uct improvements  and  enhancements; 

Second,  annual  reports  on  the  status 
of  ATB  developmental  and  operational 
testing; 

Third,  selected  acquisition  reports 
for  the  ATB,  the  advanced  cruise  mis- 
sile, and  the  advanced  tactical  aircrsJt; 

Fourth,  an  examination  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  of  the  criteria 
used  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
determining  whether  a  program 
should  l>e  designated  for  special 
access;  and 

Fifth,  an  update  of  the  1986  strate- 
gic bomber  force  study  to  determine 
the  overall  force  mix  and  numbers  of 
ATB's  in  light  of  possible  arms  control 
developments;  restricted  use  of  the  B- 
IB  as  a  stand  off  missile  carrier,  and 
retirement  of  the  B-52  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  this  com- 
prehensive special  access  program  ac- 


coimtability  and  advanced  technology 
bomber  competition  amendment 
should  go  a  long  way  in  protecting  a 
vitally  important  national  security 
program  and  preventing  the  ATB 
from  becoming  another  B-IB. 


D  1310 

THE  ASPIN  SUBSTriTTTE  AMEND- 
MENT TO  BE  OFFERED  TO  H.R. 
1748 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspni]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  describe  in  detail  the  provi- 
sions that  are  included  in  the  amendn>ent  ttutt 
I  intend  to  offer  to  H.R.  1 748— the  fiscal  year 
1988  Defense  authorization  bill.  I  Introduced, 
today.  H.R.  2169  which  will  be  used  as  the 
text  of  my  amendment.  The  amendment  will 
be  cast  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  for  the 
entire  bill,  as  reported,  and  would  conform  tt)e 
bill  to  the  total  txxlget  authority  and  outlay 
levels  provided  for  tfie  national  defense  func- 
tion in  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1988  as  it  pasaed  the  House.  Because  my 
substitute  will  be  as  broad  in  scope  as  H.R. 
1 748,  as  reported,  the  details  are  important  so 
that  Memt)ers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  content  of  my  substitute  and  to  for- 
mulate amendn>ents  to  my  substitute.  I  hope 
wfiat  follows  will  be  helpful  in  that  regard. 

BACKGROUND 
OeVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Because  of  the  tight  schedule  being  fol- 
towed  by  tfie  House,  the  committee  decided 
to  mark  the  fiscal  year  1988/1989  Defense 
autfKXization  bill  in  ttie  absence  of  a  txjdget 
resolution.  With  no  target  at  which  to  aim.  the 
committee  elected  to  mark  to  what  they  be- 
lieved was  needed  for  defense — in  ttie  at>- 
sence  of  budget  constraints.  Surprisingly,  ttie 
committee  concluded  that  only  $305.8  billion 
in  budget  authority— instead  of  the  $312  billion 
requested — was  needed  in  an  unconstrained 
environment. 

CXiring  the  committee's  consideration  of  the 
Defense  authorization  bill,  it  decided  that  upon 
adoptkjn  of  a  budget  resolution  ttie  subconv 
mittees  wouM  reconskier  tfiose  parts  of  the 
t)ill  in  ttieir  jurisdntion.  The  subcommittees 
completed  that  task.  Because  time  was  not 
available  to  engage  in  a  full  re-mark  of  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  before  the  full  com- 
mittee, an  atibreviated  process  was  used,  and 

OVERALL  SUMMARY 
[AnoMits  in  ntton  of  dolvs] 


the  material  reviewed  by  the  subcommittees 
was  incorporated  into  my  amendment 

The  amendment  differs  from  the  recommerv 
dations  of  tfie  subcommittees  as  a  resutt  of 
(1)  inconsistencies  among  the  recommenda- 
tions of  tfie  indivkiuai  subcommittees  (a  proc- 
ess that  is  normally  accomplished  during  fuH 
committee  conskleration  of  the  biiQ:  (2)  les- 
sons learned  during  recent  deli)erations  of 
tfie  Defense  Poltcy  Panel— e  panel  of  the  full 
committee  composed  of  over  half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tfie  committee;  (3)  a  need  to  reduce 
the  total  outtays  to  the  level  specified  in  the 
budget  resolution;  and  (4)  ottier  changes.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  amendment  however,  is 
identical  to  the  sutxx>mmittee  recommenda- 
tions. 

OVERALL  SUMIMARV 

The  amendment  woukj  provide  a  total  of 
$286.6  billkm  in  budget  auttiority  and  $281.4 
billion  in  outlays  for  defense  in  fiscal  yev 
1988.  This  woukJ  represent  a  reduction  of 
$23.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  $17.2  billion  In  outlays  from  tfw 
amounts  requested. 

This  was  not  an  easy  mark  for  tfie  commit- 
tee to  achieve.  The  usual  sources  for  large  re- 
ductions dkJ  not  exist  in  the  budget  as  submit- 
ted; for  example,  savings  resulting  from  overty 
pessimistic  economic  assumptions  included  in 
tfie  request  or  from  unrealistically  large  real 
growth  in  ttie  procurement  accounts. 

Under  tfie  amendment  ttie  procurement  ac- 
counts wouki  be  reduced  by  approximately  9 
percent  betow  the  levels  approved  for  fiscal 
year  1987— reflecting  over  13  percent  nega- 
tive real  growth.  Both  R&D  and  military  con- 
sbijction  wouki  be  heki  at  tfie  levels  approved 
for  fiscal  year  1987— reductions  of  approxi- 
mately 18  percent  from  the  levels  requested. 
Only  military  personnel  and  operation  and 
maintenance  would  experience  growth  over 
the  amounts  approved  for  fiscal  year  1987— 
3.7  and  6.1  percent,  respectively— reflecting 
tfie  committee's  continued  policy  of  protect- 
ing, to  the  extent  possi)le  in  a  demanding 
budget  environment  the  readiness-related  ac- 
counts. 

Tfie  amendment  also  reflects  a  policy  deci- 
sion to  protect  conventional — particularly 
Army — forces  at  the  expense  of  growth  in  tfie 
sto^ategic  forces.  As  such,  the  priorities  mani- 
fested by  the  amendment  are  substantially  dif- 
ferent tfian  ttiose  implk:it  in  tfie  request 

The  overall  impact  of  the  amendment  com- 
pared to  H.R.  1748  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  compared  to  ttie  request  is  sliown 
in  the  foltowing  table. 
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REIATIOM  OF  THE  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  OOMMITTEE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  1748 

Although  under  the  amendment  the  size 
and  composition  of  the  auttiorization  provided 
for  defense  would  ctiange  significantly  com- 
pared to  the  auttx>rizat)on  that  would  be  pro- 
vided under  H.R.  1748  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  much  of  the  material  in  ttie  cont- 
mittee  report  \would  continue  to  be  relevant  to 
the  issues  confronting  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  defense  in  fiscal  year  1988.  Conse- 
quently, the  material  in  the  committee  report 
(H.  Rept  100-58)  on  H.R.  1748  is  intended  to 
apply  to  the  amendment— if  adopted— except 
in  those  instances  specifically  changed  by  the 
amendment  and  discussed  t>elow.  Similarly, 
the  explanation  provided  below  is  intended  to 
serve  as  tt)e  equivalent  of  report  language  in 
expressing   the   content   and   intent   of   the 


amendment  and  In  providing  direction,  guid- 
artce,  and  restrictions  related  to  the  contents 
of  tt>e  amendment  offered. 

DIVISION  A— DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATKM 

TTTLE  t— PROCUREMENT 

OVERVIEW 

Title  I  of  H.R.  1748  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee would  provide  $83.8  billion  for  procure- 
ment. The  amendment  would  make  numerous 
adjustments  to  further  reduce  Vne  auttioriza- 
tion provided  In  title  I. 

Ttiese  reductions  would  result  in  a  total  re- 
duction of  $7.6  billion  fixxn  ttie  request  of 
$83.9  t>illion  and  vrauld  provide  a  total  authori- 
zation of  $76.3  billion. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  protect  to 
ttie  maximum  extent  possible  ttie  significant 

miE  l-PROCUREMENT,  SUMMARY  TABLE 


conventional  force  initiatives,  near  term  force 
multiplier  enhancements,  and  defense  produc- 
tion base  effiderxaes  contained  in  H.R.  1748. 
As  such,  the  reductions  incorported  in  this 
amendment  have  been  directed  generally 
toward  programs  that  (1)  do  not  reflect  the 
same  degree  of  priority  as  ttiose  programs 
contributing  to  near  term  conventional  capa- 
bilities, including  selected  strategic  and  classi- 
fied programs;  (2)  can  be  adjusted  because  of 
more  current  information  on  their  status;  (3) 
under  the  more  constrained  budget  environ- 
ment are  slowed  down  in  terms  of  tt>eir  rela- 
tive growth  over  fiscal  year  1987  levels;  (4) 
are  defened  or  terminated  because  more  ca- 
pable aKematives  are  identified;  or  (5)  are 
scheduled  to  start  In  fiscal  year  1988. 
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DEFENSE  WDE  ISSUE 
T-700  CLASS  ENGINES 

The  Army  and  Navy  both  have  expressed 
their  intention  to  procure  future  buys  of  T-700 
dass  helicopter  engines  competitively.  Ttie 


committee,  in  its  report  on  H.R.  1748,  support- 
ed ttie  service's  commitment  to  full  arid  fair 
competition.  However,  ttie  acquisition  program 
should  be  so  structured  ttiat  no  less  ttian  50 


percent  of  ttie  parts,  by  value,  be  manufac- 
tured in  ttie  United  States  for  ttie  engines  pro- 
cured over  ttie  life  of  ttie  program.  In  ttie  inter- 
est of  readiness  and  mobilization  base  consid- 
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•ntfora,  ttw  oommMM  •xprMsad  in  its  report 
on  Hit  1748  ttw  Mwit  that  quaMwl  domes- 
He  aoureee  for  oomponent  parts  be  estab- 
Wwd  and  maMainad  to  the  maxifnum  extent 
pracltcaW*  so  thai  the  fnaxsnum  number  of 
parts  in  the  engine  are  capable  of  manufac- 
tura  h  the  UnMad  States. 


Tha 


MRCIUFT  PfWCUREMENT,  ARMY 
OVERVIEW 

budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988 
contaiied  $2,474.0  million  for  Aircraft  Procure- 

Army,  H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  \NOuld 
provide  authorization  of  $2,836.4  million,  an 
increaae  of  $362.4  million  from  the  Adminis- 
tratiorf  s  request 

mSHJn  i^iiOCUREMENT,  ARMY 

[AromIs  M  IMMB  ■  OfliSS] 
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would  authorize  $2,703.1 

of  $133.2  miMon  from  H.R. 

but  an  increaae  of  $229.2 

budget  request 

table  with  ttw  annotated  foot- 

ttie  details  of  the  adjustments 
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rrEMS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
OV-1  SURVEILLANCE  AMPLANE  (MOHAWK) 

The  budget  request  contained  $17.5  million 
for  modHicaiions  to  the  OV-I  surveillance  air- 
craft—Mohawk—to increase  the  structural  life 
of  the  airframe,  upgrade  ttw  onboard  avionics 
and  incorporate  a  control  and  dnplays  system 
in  the  cockpit  The  fiscal  year  1988  request 
also  included  funds  to  augment  the  AN/UPD- 
7  airtMme  radar  surveillance  system.  H.R. 
1748,  as  reported,  recommended  the  amount 
requested. 


gh  improvements  to  the  airframe  arKJ 
are  fully  supported,  questtons  exist 
fling  the  need  to  improve  the  radar. 
The  Air  Force  will  have  the  capability  to  pro- 
vkle  moving  target  indicator  data  to  the  A/my 
with  the  E-8A  joint  sun/eillance  and  target 
radar  system — Joint  STARS — and,  with  funds 
autti^ed  in  research,  devekjpment  test  and 
eval(|ation,  will  be  in  a  position  to  complement 
ttie  Joint  STARS  system  with  a  moving  target 
indkstor  capability  on  the  TR-1  aircraft 

tnjiight  of  ttiese  concerns,  ttie  amendment 
woOiJ  provkJe  $6.2  million,  a  reduction  of 


$11.3  millon  from  tfie  Army's  request  for 
$17.5  millipn  for  the  modifKation  of  the  OV-1 
Mohav^.  Furtfier,  the  amendment  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  review  the  plans  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  OV-1  in  light  of  the  ca- 
pat)ilities  mentioned  above  arKJ  cancel  the  im- 
provements to  ttie  AN/UPD-7  radar. 

SPEOAI^  OPERATIONS  FORCES  [SOF]  AIRCRAFT 
MOOIFICATKMS 

The  bu<lget  request  contained  $121.8  mil- 
lion to  initiate  a  modHk^tton  program  for  Army 
special  of^erattons  forces  airlift  aircraft  H.R. 
1748,  as  ieported  wouM  auttxxize  the  amount 
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requested.  Thia  program  is  designed  to  inr>- 
prove  performaiKe  of  UH-60  Blackhawk  and 
CH-470  helkx)pters  over  k>ng  ranges,  in  ad- 
verse weather,  and  in  mountairKXJS  terrain. 

Aitfxxjgh  tfw  modemizatkKi  of  the  Army's 
Special  Operatk>ns  Forces  airlift  is  fully  sup- 
ported, concerns  exist  regarding  schedule 
delays  and  program  concurrency.  In  light  of 
ttiese  concerrts,  the  amendment  wouW  au- 


thorize $79.8  mHKon  for  modMcatnn  of 
cial  Operations  Forces  aircraft 


Spe- 


ARMY  MISSILES 


OVERVIEW 


The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988 
contained  $2,458.5  millk)n  to  procure  Army 
missiles.  H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  woukJ  au- 


thorize $2,311.4  milfion.  a  reductkM  of  $147.1 
mHKon  from  the  administialton's  request 

The  amendment  wouM  auttwrize  $2,270^ 
miUnn,  a  decrease  of  $41.2  mWon  from  H.a 
1748,  as  reported,  and  $188.3  mWon  from  tha 
budget  request 

The  foltowing  table  with  the  annotated  foot- 
notes provides  the  details  of  ttw  adjustments 
contained  in  ttie  amendment 


MISSILE  PROCUREMENT,  ARMY 
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ARMY  WEAPONS  AND  TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLES 
OVERVIEW 

The  tMjdget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988 
contained  $3,152.5  million  for  procurement  of 
Army  weapons  and  tracked  comt>at  vetw^les. 


H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  woukl  authorize 
$3,424.1  million,  an  irtcrease  of  $271.6  millk>n 
from  tfie  administratk>n's  request. 

The  amertdment  woukJ  authorize  $3,345.7 
million,  a  decrease  of  $78.4  millk>n  from  H.R. 


1748,  as  reported,  but  an  increase  of  $193.2 
nvllion  above  ttie  budget  request 

The  following  tat>le  with  the  armotated  foot- 
notes provkles  tt)e  details  of  tfie  adjustments 
contained  in  tt>e  amendment 


PROCUREMENT  OF  WEAPONS  AND  TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLES,  ARMY 

(Amounts  in  niioRS  of  dolars] 


l>-liMadilai 

Rscal  year  1988  iKdiet 
taqwst 

tU.  1748  fjASC 
nconmiendMl 

Aimlaiiil  la  HJI.  1748 
Qanlity         Amat 

HJL  17a  a  awM 
Quntity         Anmnt 

AMaftwl  dome  fiai 
19l8ragad 

rijiLiui 

Quatity        Amat 

Quality        Amont 

QariRy        MmM 
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656 


722.400 
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(40)        (38300) 


616         6M.4II . 
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(15,000) 
10,000 


3 

11 
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9  RaoNnr  wIMe.  fuA.  %  HMAI  (AP-CY). 

10  mm  M  win  Kl  (HYP) 


24.100  . 

600      13S4.700 
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24.1M. 
13703II. 


(37310) 


24.1N 

721      U333H 


121        171300 
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PF  WEAPONS  AND  TRM9S0  COMBAT  VEHICLES,  ARMY-Qmtinued 
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QaMy 
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iscm. 
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42.fN. 
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2.S70J31  . 
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113 


113 


a,ao. 


5.400  12,100  . 

1.401  13J00  . 
3,ta  1,910 . 


3.400 

26.100. 
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(3,400) 


22,400 
2.100. 
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i2,ao. 

3J«. 
16,708. 


12.000. 
3.300. 
16.706. 


111.706  . 


160.106. 


(3.400) 


3.152.537  . 


3.424.137 -....      (78.400) 
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QmiiMr 


166.000. 


10,000 


4.700 
42.600. 


52.100. 
42,200. 
23J00  . 
37.500. 
700. 


um 


n.m 

411.400  . 

1.900. 

21.731  . 

17.100  . 


»m 


3.1tlJ31  . 


217.500  . 


113 


a^n. 


401 
,401 

sa 


12.100  . 
13J00  . 


1,900. 


0 

61,000 
500 

2,418 


0 
26,100. 
1300. 


(332)        (20300) 


5J00. 


947 


22,400. 
2.100. 

5,400. 
4300. 

12.000. 
3.300. 
16.706  . 


(3.411) 


157.406 (24.300) 


3.345,737 


193.200. 


(itamt  1  MM*  tad  M  1917  feML  2  MhrtMly  3  Enaitiai  sUtis  »  Contnct  srnits.  5  Reduxd  imnase  from  final  yot  1987  ImI.  6  Defernnr  stxl  7  ^lassiM  prormi  8  No  reqiiniiint  9  Rqincini  10  Mtecnitivt 
tmt^  MRB.  11  Ommlmt  tan  Mtaonal  12  Sntarylailif  (tqunncnts  13  tnpm  lennnaM  14  rmpm  rstnictiiml. 


ITEMS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
BRADLEY  FIQHTING  VEHICLE 

Ttw  budget  request  contained  $699.4  mil- 
ion  to  purchase  616  Bradley  fighting  vehicles 
in  fiacal  year  1968  and  $37.1  million  for  ad- 
vance procurement  for  fiscal  year  1989.  H.R. 
1748.  as  reported,  would  recommend  $722.4 
miHon  to  purchase  656  Bradley  vehicles,  and 
$47.1  million  for  advance  procurement  The 
amendment  would  provide  $684.4  million  for 
procurement  of  616  vehicles,  and  $47.1  mil- 
lion for  advance  procurement  The  amend- 
ment represents  a  decrease  of  $5  million  from 
the  Ixjdget  request 

The  Bradley  fighting  vehicle  is  designed  to 
provide  mechanized  infantry  and  scouts  the 
necesswy  mobilty  and  firepower  to  operate 
on  ttie  modem  batUefieid  and  to  accomplish 
reconnaissance  arxl  security  missions.  The 
Bradtoy  vehicle  replaces  the  Arni/s  Ml  13  ar- 


rrH^-ed  personnel  carrier.  To  date,  over  4,300 
Btidley  vehicles  have  been  authorized. 

As  a  result  of  concerns  for  conventional 
forces,  H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  recommerKled 
an  increase  of  $38  million  to  purchase  40  ad- 
dlt^al  vehicles.  But,  due  to  the  continued  de- 
livery problems  with  the  Integrated  sight  unit 
th4  amendment  would  authorize  $684.4  million 
toipurchase  616  vehicles  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
Tras  level  of  authorization  would  represent  a 
dfl^ease  of  100  vehicles  as  compared  to  last 
yefir's  levels. 

1  Ml  TANK  TRACK 

pie  Army  has  concluded  Its  test  programs 
to  evaluate  alternate  track  systems  for  the 
Abrams  tank.  The  Army's  focus  on  the  lowest 
ltf#-cycle  cost  using  least  cost  per  mile  as  the 
selection  criteria  is  indeed  the  proper  way  to 
actiieve  operating  and  support  economics.  Ad- 
diionally,  the  Army's  selectk>n  criteria  should 
alio  conskJer  other  factors  such  as  ttie  oper- 


ational ^ue  of  increased  duratxiity,  k)wer  fuel 
consumption,  and  NATO  interoperability. 

The  Army  is  also  encouraged  to  complete 
its  com^titive  source  selection  in  order  to 
award  a|  production  contract  within  30  days  of 
enactment  of  this  act 

AMMUNrriON,  ARMV 
OVERVIEW 

The  tludget  request  contained  $2,194.3  mil- 
lion for  jfVrmy  munitions.  H.R.  1748,  as  report- 
ed, would  authorize  $2,350.6  millbn  for  am- 
munition, an  increase  of  $156.3  million  from 
the  reqtiest. 

The  Amendment  woukj  authorize  $2,238.8 
millk>n,  ft  decrease  of  $1 1 1 .7  milton  from  H.R. 
1748,  as  reported,  but  an  increase  of  $44.5 
million  above  the  budget  request 

The  fpllowing  table  with  the  annotated  foot- 
notes pt'ovkJes  the  details  of  the  adjustments 
contained  in  the  amerxlment 
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ITEM  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT  EXPLOSIVE  (RDX] 

MODERNIZATION 

The  budget  request  contained  no  funds  for 
constnjction  of  a  new  RDX  manufacturing 
plant  The  budget  request  did,  however,  con- 
tain $35  million  to  stockpile  these  explosives. 

H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  would  authorize 
$146.7  million  to  provide  a  functional  manu- 
facturing plant  but  would  not  authorize  $35 
miNion  for  the  stockpiling  initiative.  Over  the 
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14,69$ 
6J99 


13 
24 
21 


7J)96  . 
14,099. 
6J99. 


12t 


31,243 
1,67$. 


129 


38,243. 
1,67$  . 


i:t 


11,131 
15X7. 
6.406. 


216 


21.614. 

4.731  . 

7,29$. 
916 

1,170. 
12,914  . 


11,131  . 
1$J67. 
6.406. 

21,6(4. 

4.731  . 

7.29$. 
916. 

S470. 
12314  . 


21! 


3$,090. 


2J$I. 


0. 
146,700  . 
23$l 


31000. 
(146700)  . 


137,199  . 


137,199  . 


2,025,733 


2.191.966 (111.700) 


132.961 

16.164 

19.417 


132,961  . 
16,164  . 
19,417  . 


161.542  . 


161,542  . 


2,194,275 2,350,501  . 


(111.700) 


Oh  IXI 


a«ii«s.  5  MkiiI  ncnw  fnan  faal  iw  1917  M.  6  Delv  nm  start  7  ( 
'  14  Prafram  restnctiKid. 


next  3  years,  this  Initiative  woukj  require  more 
than  $325  million. 

Dis  to  ttie  budgetary  consklerations,  the 
amet  idment  wouM  authorize  $35  million  only 
for  tijie  Initiative  to  stockpile  these  explosives. 

1  OTHER  PROCUREMENT,  ARMY 

I  OVERVIEW 

Tne  budget  request  contained  $5,870.8  mil- 
lion or  Army  other  procurement  In  fiscal  year 


April  27,  1987 


1991 


QuMtlly 


62.4». 
12.123  . 
21.41$. 

0 
60,136 

3.1$4. 

7.716. 


(15) 
(1) 


(7,11$) 
(6.000) 


7,096. 
14.09$. 
6J99. 


39,243. 
1,67$  . 


11,131  . 
1$,967  . 
6,406. 

21,6(4. 

4.731  . 

7i9S. 
916. 

U70  . 
12J14. 


3$,000. 

0. 

2.l$l. 


137,199  . 


2,070.256  . 


44,533 


132,961. 
16.164. 
19.417  . 


161,542  . 


2.231.m  . 


44.453  . 


GUssJM  npwL  1  No  raQMNMnt ' 


1988.  H.F^  1748,  as  reported,  would  authorize 
$5,869.9  ijiillion  for  other  procurement. 

The  anlendment  would  auttiorize  $5,071.9 
millk>n,  a  {decrease  of  $798  million  from  H.R. 
1748,  as  Reported,  and  a  decrease  of  $798.9 
million  fro^  tfie  budget  request. 

The  following  tat>le  with  tfw  annotated  foot- 
notes provides  the  details  of  the  adjustments 
contained  in  the  amendment. 


LINE 


ITEM 
OTHER  PROCUREMENT.  ARMY 


TACTICAL  AND  SUPPORT  VEHICLES 

TACTICAL  VEHICLES 
0  CHASSIS  TRAILER  QEN  2  1/2  TON  2N  M20041 . 
0  DOLLY  SET.  TRANS  SHELTER  2  1/2T,  M720. 
0  DOLLY  SET.  TRANS  SHELTER  5  1/4T.  M832. 

0  DOLLY  SET,  TRANS  SHELTER,  7  1/2T,  MIO^. 

1  TACTICAL  TRAILERS/DOLLY  SETS 

2  MOTORCYCLE,  GEO.  2N,  ROUGH  TERRAIN 

3  SEMITRAILER  BB/CONT  22  1/2T  MB71  C/S. . 

4  SEMITRAILER  BB/CONT  34T  M872  C/S 

6  SEMITRAILER,  LON  BED.  40T  Me70A1  (C/S]. 

7  SEMITRAILER,  LON  BED  HET.  XMIOOO 

•  SEMITRAILER,  TANK,  50000 

•  SEMITRAILER,  TANK,  76000,  BULKHAUL... 
0  TRAILER.  CARGO  3/4T.  2«.  M101A2  W/E.. 
0  TRAILER.  CARGO.  1  t/2T.  2«,  H10SA2... 

0  TRAILER.  HEAVY.  EXPANDED  MOBILITY 

0  TRAILER  TANK  MATER  4000  1  1/2T  2«  MUiAI. 

10  SEMITRAILER  VAN   ELECTRONIC  6T   TH  M373J2. 

11  SEMITRAILER  VAN  SUPPLY   1 2T ,  2WHL , Ml  29A:  C. 

12  HI  MOB  MULTI-PURP  HHLD  VEH   (HNHIVXMYlf ) . 

13  SMALL  UNIT  SUPPORT  VEHICLE  (SUSV) . . . 

14  TRUCK.  6T.  6X6.  ABT  <MYP) 

15  TRUCK.  10T.  8X6.  ABT  (MYP) 

16  TRUCK,  TRACTOR.  LINE  HAUL.  M91BA1... 

17  TRUCK.  TRACTOR.  HET.  <C/S) , 

16  MODIFICATION  OF  IN-SERVICE  EQUIPMENT. 

19  SHOP  EQUIPMENT,  AUTO  WMHT   6  REP.... 

20  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  82. OM  (TAG  VEH) 

20a  MISSION  ESSENTIAL  EQUIPMENT 


OTHER  PROCUREMENT.  ARMY 


(awunts  In  ailllons  of  dollars] 


FY  1988 
BUDGET  REQUEST 


H.R.   1748 
HASC  RECOINENDED 


AMENDMENT 
TO  H.R.  1748 


QTY 


AMOUNT 


QTY 


AMOUNT 


QTY 


MIOUNT 


H.R.   1748 

AS  MENDED 

QTY       AMOUNT 


MKNDMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

QTY       AMOUNT    FTNT 


8 

Z 

o 


— 

42.399 

— 

42.399 

2.934 

7.648 

2.934 

7,648 

770 

10.296 

770 

10,296 

323 

6.766 

323 

6,766 

80 

7,943 

80 

7.943 

100 

6.373 

100 

6.373 

365 

10.983 

365 

10.983 

(16. 

000) 

— 

26.399 

2.934 

7.648 

770 

10.296 

323 

6.766 

•0 

7.943 

100 

6.373 

36S 

10.983 

(16.000)    1 


i 

r 


3.674 

109.333 

3 

,674 

109.333 

352 

38.046 

352 

38.046 

4.240 

280.360 

4 

,240 

280.360 

888 

131.297 

1 

,388 

241.297 

618 

40.693 

618 

40.693 

76 

13.238 

76 

13.238 

— 

1.961 

— 

1.961 

144 

1,176 

144 

1.176 

— 

t.90B 

— 

1.908 

— 



42.000 

(130) 


3.674 

109.333 

(20.000) 

352 

18.046 

4,240 

280.360 

(60.000) 

1.258 

181,297 

618 

40,693 

7S 

13.238 

— 

1,961 

144 

1.176 

(42.000) 

~ 

i.Boa 

0 

8 

G 


370 


(20,000) 


50,000   11 


t1 


CO 


^1 

LINE 


ITEM 


NON-TACTICAL  VEHICLES 

21  PASSENGER  CAfWYING  VEHICLES. 

22  GENERAL  PURPOSE  VEHICLES 

23  TRUCK.  CARGO.   PICKUP.   4X2... 

24  TRUCK,   CARRYALL 

25  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  VEHICLES 


SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 

2«  SPARES  AND  REPAIR  PARTS 

27  PRODUCTION  BASE  SUPPORT   (TAC) 


TOTAL.    TACTICAL  AND  SUPPORT  VEHK  LES 


OOnUUCATIONS  AND  ELECTRONICS  EQU 
TELECOIH  EQUIP  -  READ  CMD  COMM 

28  JOSE  EQUIPMENT  (USREOCOM) 

0  CINCS  INITIATIVE 

29  CLASSIFIED  PROJECT  SHU 

0  MOO  RCRD  TFC  TERM  (MRTT) 

0  DIG  GROUP  MULTIIPLEXER  (DGM) 


TELECOMM  EQUIP  -  JOINT  TACTICAL 
30  TRI-TAC  EQUIPMENT 

33  RPTR/TERM  ASSMBLGS 

34  RADIO  TERMINALS  AN/TRC-1 70 

35  MAINTENANCE  SYSTEM  AN/ANM-t64. . . 
0  UNIT  LEVEL  SWITCHES , 

37  COM  SYS  CON  EL  AN/TY0-1S 

0  DIG  NSEC  VTER  TA-954 

39  ANOVT-TAC  TERM.  CV-3S91 , 


l<8 


(■■ounts  In  Billions  of  dollars] 


FY  198« 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      174S 
HA9C  RECOMMENDED 
OTY  MKWNT 


MENOMENT 

TO  H.R.    1748 

OTY  MOUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  AMENDED 

QTY  MfnUNT 


FROM   1988  REQUEST 
QTY  MfUUNT 


398 
660 
454 

264 
158 


11.570 

13.434 

4,021 

3.628 

7.157 


118,568 
1,765 


398 
660 
454 

264 
158 


11,570 

13,434 

4.021 

3.628 

7.157 


118.565 
1,766 


264 


11,570 

13.434 

4.021 

3.628 

7,157 


118,565 
1,765 


870,560 


1,022,560 


(138,000) 


PMENT 


PR 


3,889 
9.709 

183.532 


3,689 
9,709 

183,532 


(75,000) 


884,560 

3,689 
9,709 

108.532 


14.000 


(75.000) 


55 


0  LIGHTDEIGHT  DIGITAL  FACSIMILE. 

40  HOe  SUBSCRIBER  EQUIP 

41  MOD  OF  IN-SVC  EO  (TRI-TAC> 

0  SINCGARS 


TELECOMH  EQUIP-COMBAT  SUPPORT  COMM 

43  SINCGARS  FAMILY 

44  HAND  CRANK  GENERATOR.  G-76 

0  IMF  RADIO  MODS 

45  IMP  HF  RADIO  FMIILY 

46  OPTICAL  LONG  HAUL  TRMI  SYS 

47  PUR  SUPPLY  PP-6148/U 

49  SOF  HOD  RADIOS 

50  ANTEWM  QNOUP  0C-2M 

52  SMALL  UNIT  TRANSCEIVER 

0  VEHICULAR  INTERCOM  SYSTEM 

54  MOD  OF  IN-SVC  EQUIP  (CSC) 

55  SNASIA  COM  INFRASTRUCTURE 

56  ITEMS  LESS  THMI  »2.aM  (CSC-C-E) 

57  SPEC  OPS  COM  SUP  ELMT 

0  SECURE  CCNFERENCINQ  PROJECT 


TELECOM  EQUIP  -  STARCOM  NON-DCS 
S«  AR  TELECOM  AUTO  PR  (ATCAP)^ 

59  C-E  FACILITIES/PROJECTS 

60  SOUTHCOM  C3  UPGRADE 

SI  ELECTRQMAQ  COMP  PM)Q(EMCP) 


LONG-HAUL  COM  (DCS) 
64  TRANSMISSION  MEDIA  (EUCQM). 
66  TRANSMISSION  MEDIA  (PACOH). 
66  IM  TECH  CON  IMP  PRdHITCIP) . 


(aaounta  In  ■illlons  of  dollar*! 


FY  1986 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

QTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
QTY  MIOUNT 


TO  H.R.    1748 
QTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  MENDED 

QTr  MIOUNT 


MCNOMENT  CHANGE 
FROM  1988  REQUEST 
QTY  AMOUNT 


FTHT 


1,019.800 
12,426 


23,499 


1.019.800 
12.426 


23.499 


(28.000) 


— 

11.651 

— 

11.651 

1.260 

9.906 

1.250 

9.906 

430 

2.160 

430 

2.160 

— 

2.486 

— 

2.485 

0.209 

5.049 

10.209 

6.049 

2.917 

4.660 

2.917 

4.660 

— 

__ 

— 



— 

955 

— 

966 

— 

31.455 

— 

31 .466 

~ 

6.517 

— 

6.517 

1.280 
430 

10.209 
2.917 


(17.000) 


991.800 
12.426 


23.499 


11.651 
9.906 
2.160 
2.485 

5.049 
4.660 

955 

14.455 

6.517 


(28.000) 


(17.000) 


5.436 
4.660 
8.107 


5.436 
4.660 
8.107 


5.436 

4.660 
8.107 


TELECOM  EQUIP  -  SATCOW-ORO  ENVIRON 

67  DIGITAL  EQUIPKNT   (DSCS) 

68  INTERCONNECT  FACILITY   (DSCS) 

69  JAM  RESISTANT  SECURE  COM   ( JRSC) 

73  DSCS  OPERATIONS  CONTROL   SYS    (DOCS). 

73  MOO  IN-SVC  EQUIP   (DSCS) 

74  HPK  SAT  UHF  TERM.   AN/PSC-3 

75  VEH  SAT  UHF  TERM.   AN/VSC-7 

76  SINGLE  CHANNEL  OBJECT  TACT  TERM   (SCfTT). 

77  MOO  IN-SVC  EQUIP   (TAC  SAT) 


TELECOMM  EQUIP  -  EUCOM  C3  SYSTEM 
76  EUCOM  C3   (NMS) 

79  PACOM  C3(NN5) 

80  EUCOM  ALTERNATE  SPT  HO   (ASH) 

81  USAREUR  TACTICAL  COMD  8  CONTROL  SYStUTACCS) 


TELECOMM  EQUIP  -  COMSEC  EQUIPMENT 

82  IFF  COMSEC 

83  TRUNK  ENCRYPTION  DEVICES  (TED) 

84  MINTERM  KY-99 

85  BTFLD  ELEC  COEI  SYS  (BE(») 

86  AUTO  KEY  DC  KQX-93/TSEC 

87  SEC  VO  IMPRV  PNG  (COMSEC) 

89  DEO  LOOP  ENCRYP  DEV  KG-84 

90  TNK  ENCNP  DEV  TSEC/KG-93 

91  TSEC/KQ-94 

93  ADOS  COMSEC  KEY  GENERATOR  (KG-87) . 

94  COMSEC  MODULE.  TSEC/KOV-IS 

96  FREQ  MODULE.  KOV-IO/TSEC 

0  TSEC/KYV-S  (VACTOR)  SECURE  EQUIP. . 

97  TEMPEST     (COMSEC) 


(•MMints  In  Millions  of  dollars) 


FY   1988 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY       MIOUNT 


H.R.   1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
OTY       MOUNT 


TO  H.R.  1748 
OTY       MIOUNT 


H.R.   1748 

AS  MENDED 

QTY       MHUNT 


FROM  1988  REQUEST 

QTY       MIOUNT   FTNT 


116 
30 


19.477 


14.271 
3.787 
8,931 

63,299 
1.262 
4.078 
1,128 
1,166 
3.398 


16,213 
19.417 

9.126 


4.466 
9.999 


1.068 
19.029 
16.407 


680 

17.766 

6,505 

1.165 


115 
30 


19.477 


14.271 
3,787 
8,931 

63,299 
1,262 
4,078 
1,128 
1,165 
3.398 


16,213 
19,417 

9,126 


4.466 
9.999 


1.068 
19.029 
16.407 


680 

17.766 

6,505 

1.165 


IIS 
30 


19.477 


14,271 
3,787 
8,931 

63,299 
1.262 
4.078 
1.128 
1.165 
3,398 


16.213 
19,417 

9.126 


4,466 
9,999 


1.068 
19.029 
16,407 


680 

17.768 

6.505 

1.IU 


t 


R-1 
LINE 


ITEM 


0  M1K-13/TSEC   (KDC) 

98  AOOS  COMSEC  SECURE  MODULE    (THORNTON  KGV' 

99  TSEC/KGV-11 /SECURE  MODULE 

101  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  tZ.OM  (COMSEC) 


'  8) . 


TELECOMM  EQUIP  -  BASE  COM 

102  INFO  SYSTEMS  CONUS/HESTERN  HEMISPHERE. 

103  LOCAL  AREA  NETWORK  (LAN) 

104  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (EUCGM) 

tOS  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (PACOM) 

107  AR»r  OPNS  CTR 

108  PENTAGON  TELECOM  CTR  (PTC) 


TMDE  FOR  TELECOM 

109  CALIBRATION  SETS  EQUIPMENT. 

1 10  TMDE  MODERNIZATION 


OTHER  ELECT  SYS/EQUIP  -  INTEILIGENCE  SU 
111  4TH  PSYOP  GROUP 

116  TRAILBLAZER 

117  TAC  ELEC  SURV  SYS 

120  MOD  IN  SER  EQ  (INT  SPT)  TIARA 

121  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  82. OM  (INT  SPT-C-E).. 

122  FT  OEVENS  TRAINING  SUPPORT 


OTHER  ELECT  SYS/EQUIP  -  GEN  DEF  INTEL  P 
OTHER  ELECT  SYS/E(XJIP  -  AUTO  DATA  PROCE 

128  STARNET/VIMLE 

129  BATTERY  COMPUTER  SYSTEM 

130  AMC  INFORMATION  PNOCESSINQ  EQUIPMENT  ( 

131  ABV  FIELD  ARTILLERY  TACT  DATA  SYS 

132  ARMY  DATA  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM-ADOS 

133  TRADOC  AUTOMTION 


(aaounts  In  Milliona  of  dollars] 


FY  1988 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY  MnUNT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
OTY  AMOUNT 


AMENDMENT 

TO  H.R.    1748 

OTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  AMENDED 

OTY  MRMJNT 


MENOMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

OTY  AMOUNT       FTNT 


1€). 


4.256 


27,669 

8.738 
7.961 


21.261 
14,961 


12.136 

3,397 

29.066 

5,932 

485 


18,543 

77,668 

116.600 

2,342 


388 
4.256 


8,738 
7,961 


21.261 
14.9St 


12.136 

3.397 

23.966 

5,932 

485 


388 

4,256 


8.738 
7.961 


21.261 
14.951 


12.136 

3.397 

23.966 

5.932 

485 


18.643 

0 

0 

2.342 


18.643. 

0 

0 

2.342 


(27.669)      14 


(5.100) 


(77.668)      14 
(116.600)      14 


00 
3 


134  USAREUR  TACTICAL  AUTOMATION 

135  LIFE  CYCLE  SOFTVWRE  SUP.  (LCSS>... 

136  ADPE  FOR  NON  TAG  MGT  INFO  SYS 

137  SUPERCOMPUTERS 

0  ARMY  CORPORATE  DATABASE 

0  SOLDIER  DATA  TAG 

138  PROJECT  tOK   PHASE  II 

139  TRANS  OF  PERS  PROP 

140  EUSA-C3I  INITIATIVES 

141  SID  ARMY  AUTO  CONTRACT  SV 

0  FIRE  SUPPORT  TEAM  DIGITAL  MESSAGE. 

142  HO  AUTOIMTION  SYSTEMS 

143  tPF  STAIRS 

144  MEDICAL  AUTOmTION  SYSTEMS 

US  PERSONNEL  AUTCmTION  SYSTEMS. ..... 

146  TRAININO  AUTOMATION  SYSTEMS 

.147  LOGISTICS  AUTOIMTION  SYSTEMS 

146  RESERVE  COMPONENT  AUTOMATION  SVSTEI^. 

150  FORNARO  ENTRY  DEVICE 

152  MANUEVER  CONTROL  SYS 

154  CORPS/THEATER  AOP  SVC  CTR   (CTASC) . . 
165  TACT  ARMY  CMBT  COMPT  SY(TACCS) 

156  FND  AREA  AIR  DEFENSE  CMD  «  CTL    (F 

157  POSITIVE  HOSTILE   ID 

159  CSS  LOG  APPLC  AUTO  IMRK/REAO  SVMBS(|.OQ  MAR) 

160  MMKCS  INFORMATION  SYSTEM   (WIS). 
160a  ARMY  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM   (Acbs) . 


AUDIO  VISUM. 
162  AFRTS  (AUDIO  VISUAL) 

164  ITEMS  LESS  TIWN  $2  MILLION  (A/V-C-E  I 

165  TACTICAL  ELEC  NEMS  GATHERING  EQUIP. 


[•Mounts  in  ■illions  of  dollars] 


FY  1988 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
OTY  AMOUNT 


AMENDMENT 

TO  H.R.    1748 

OTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  MENDED 

OTY  AMOUNT 


MKNOMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

OTY  AMOUNT        FTNT 


9.174 
27.378 


9,174 
27.378 


(27,378) 


9,174 
0 


(27,378) 


1.881 


FAA  >  C2) . . . 


20.389 

2,233 
24.582 

2.427 
9.529 

23,100 
22.815 
96.113 
17,475 
30.781 
76.300 

21.222 
23,272 


8.049 
•.IM 
2.98S 


1.881 


20,389 

2.233 
24.582 

2,427 

9.529 

23.100 

22.815 

0 

9,475 

30.781 

0 

21,222 

23.272 

370.481 


5,049 
9,126 
2,955 


(10.300) 


(23.100) 
(2.427) 
(9,529) 


(t.881)  (30.781) 


(100.000) 


10,089 

2,233 

1.482 

0 

0 

23.100 

22.816 

0 

9,475 

0 

0 

21,222 

23,272 

270.481 


6,049 
9.126 
2.955 


(10,300) 


(23,100) 
(2,427) 
(9,529) 


(t.881) 


(96,113)  14 

(8,000)  3 

(30,781)  3 

(76,300)  14 


270,481        14 


t 


S 


p-l 

LINE 


ITEM 


^ 
^ 


(■Mounts  in  ailVions  of  dollar*) 


FY  19M 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY  MKXMT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
OTY  MIOUNT 


MENOMENT 

TO  H.R.    174* 

OTY  MfDUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  MIENDED 

OTY  AMOUNT 


MENOMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REOUEST 

OTY  MOUNT        FTNT 


OTHER  ELECT  SYS/EOUIP  -  ELECTRONIC  MAR  ' 
167  TACJAM.   AN/MLO-34 

169  MOO  IN-SVC  EQUIP  (EW) 

170  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  82. DM   (EW-C-E) 


OTHER  ELECT  SYS/EQUIP  -  TACTICAL  ELECTfl 

171  BATTERY  CHARGER  PP-7286/U 

172  POHER  SUPPLY,  PP-6224 

173  COMPUTER/INDICATOR,  CP-696/PD 

174  METEROLOGICAL  DATA  SYS  (FMIAS) 

176  HAND  HELD  LASER  RANQEFINDER  AN/GVS-5. 

177  PHYSICAL  SECURITY  EQUIPMENT 

178  FACILITY  INTRUSION  DETECTION  SYSTEM.. 

179  NAVSTAR  USER  EQUIPMENT 

180  POSITION/AZIMUTH  DETERMINING  SYS  (PADS  I 
0  NIGHT  OeS  DEVICE  LONG  RANGE  AN/TAS-6. 

181  NIGHT  VISION  GOGGLES 

182  AIMING  LIGHT  INFRARED.  AN/PAO-4 

183  NIGHT  VISION  SIGHT  INDIV  MPN  AN/PVS-4 
185  RAOIAC  SET  AN/VDR-2 

187  RPV  TA/DESIGN  AERIAL  RECON  SYS  (TAOAR^ 

188  UNMANNED  AERIAL  VEHICLE  FAMILY 

189  MULTIFUNCTION  RADAR  TRANSPONDER  BEACW 

190  JOINT  STARS  (ARMY) 

0  SHOP  SHELTER  MTD  ASK-189 

0  SHOP  SHELTER  MTD  (STOR)  AN/ASM-190. 

0  TEST  SET,  RADAR.  AN/TPII-26 

0  SHOP  SHELTER  MDT-REP  AN/ASM-146 

191  ELECTRONIC  MAINTENANCE  SHOPS 

192  TEST  SET.   RAOAR.   AN/TPII-25 

193  MODIFICATION  OF   IN-SERVICE  EO   (TAC  EL) 

184  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  82  MILLION  (TACT  ELEC-  C' 


— 

2.815 

— 

2.815 

—~ 

777 

" 

777 

497 

1.941 

497 

1.941 

2.400 

3.200 

2.400 

3.200 

986 

3,800 

986 

3,800 

7 

1.068 

7 

1.068 

„ 

5.817 



5.817 

1 

5.339 

1 

5.339 

— 

23.787 

— 

23.787 

68 

21.650 

68 

21.650 



138,100 

— 

138.100 

— 

1,456 

— 

1.456 

5.8C3 

14,500 

5.563 

14,500 

3.294 

5.145 

3.294 

5.145 

— 

179.448 

~ 

179.448 

— 

42,426 

— 

0 

48 

4.660 

48 

4,660 

— 

36.892 

— 

36.892 

— 

2.815 

"~ 

777 

497 

1.941 

2,400 

3,200 

986 

3.800 

7 

1,068 

» 

5,817 

1 

5,339 

— 

23.787 

M 

21,650 

(47,300) 



90,800 

— 

1,456 

5,563 

14.500 

3.294 

5,145 

(179,448) 

~ 

0 

— 

0 

4« 

4.660 

— 

36.892 

78 


-E). 


11.553 
2.524 

32.500 
8.408 


78 


11.553 
2.524 

32.500 
6.408 


11.553 
2.624 

32.500 
6.408 


(47.300) 


n 

o 
z 
o 

o 

z 

> 

8 


(179.448) 

3 

0 

n 

(42,426) 

14 

% 

00 


p-1 

LINE 


ITEM 


(•mounts  in  •lllions  of  dollars] 


FY  19M 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

QTY       AHOUNT 


H.R.   1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
QTY       AMOUNT 


MENOMENT 

TO  H.R.  1748 

QTY       MKXINT 


H.R.   1748 

AS  AMENDED 

QTY       MnUNT 


MKNDMENT  CHANGE 

FROK  1988  REQUEST 

QTY       AMOUNT    FTNT 


00 
CO 


TMOE  FOR  TACTICAL  ELECTRONICS 

196  INTERMEDIATE  FORIMRD  TEST  EQUIP... 

0  BASE  SHOP  TEST  FACILITY 

0  CONTACT  TEST  SET 

197  TMDE  FOR  STE/ICE 

198  CORE  ELECTRONIC  AUTO  TEST  (STE-X) . 


2.118 
26 


199 

200 

201 

201a 

201b 

201c 

203 

205 

206 

207 

207a 


OTHER  ELECT  SYS/EQUIP  -  SUP  EQUIP  AND 

SPARES  AND  REPAIR  PARTS 

SPARES  AND  REPAIR  PARTS 

SPARES  AND  REPAIR  PARTS 

TROJAN 

UAV 

RECS 

SPECIAL  PNOGRMIS 

PRODUCTIVITY  INVESTMENT  FUNDING 

PR  ENH  CAP  INV  PR/QHK  RT  INV  PR(PECIP/^IP. 

PRODUCTION  BASE  SUPPORT  (C-FJ 

MISSION  ESSENTIAL  EQUIPMENT 

CLASSIFIED  PROGRMB 


27.672 


2.233 
2.039 


162.403 

9,306 

315,864 


209.200 

27,166 

8.771 

5.243 

183.641 


2.118 
26 


27.572 


2.233 
2,039 


142.403 
9.306 
280.864 
(-6800) 
(-6900) 

209.200 

27.166 

8.771 

6,243 

38,000 

104,341 


27,572 


(4.900) 


(38.000) 
(38,200) 


TOTAL.  COMUNICATIONS  AND  ELECTRONIC  I  EQU 


3.843.313 


3.667.718 


(631.363) 


2.118 

2.233 

26 

2.039 

^^  ■ 

142.403 

~ 

9.306 

~ 

275.964 

(-6.800) 

(-6.900) 

(-4.900) 

— 

209,200 

— 

27,166 

— 

8.771 

— 

8.243 

~ 

0 

66.141 

3.036.355 

OTHER  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 
CHEMICAL  DEFENSIVE  EQUIPMENT 
208  REMOTE  SENSING  CHEMICAL  ALARM  ()(M21 ) 

210  DECONTAMINATE  APP  PWR  DR  LT  WT  XM17. 

211  NONAQUEOUS  EQUIP  OECON  SYSTEM(NAEDS) 

212  MASK.  PROTECTIVE.  NBC 

213  CHEMICAL  AGENT  MONITOR 


277 


3.374 


3.949 

61.036 
19.348 


277 


3.374 


3. MB 

SI. OSS 
19.34B 


277 


3.374 


3.949 

61.036 
19.348 


(20.000)        9 
(39.900)        9 


11 
(117.400)        7 


(806.958) 


n 
O 
Z 
O 

C/) 

O 
Z 
> 

n 
o 

? 

X 

o 

c 

w 


>4 


F-1 

LINE 


ITEM 


214  SIMP  COLL  PHOT  EQUIP  XM20 

0  MOOULAR/COLL  PHOT  EQUIP  FOR  W  AND  S 
0  MITO  CHEMICAL  AGENT  ALAfM  (ACAOA) 

216  QEN  SET,  SMOKE,  MECH:  PUL  JET,XM1S7 


Mf22. 


BRIDGING  EQUIPMENT 

217  RIBBON  BRIDGE  ERECTION  BOAT 

21 S  BRIDGE,  FLOAT-RIBBON,  INTERIOR  BAY. 

219  BRIDGE.  rLOAT-RIBBON,  RMP 

220  BRIOOE.  FLOAT-RIBBON.  TRANSPORTER. . 

221  LAUNCHER.  LIGHT  ASSAULT  BRIDGE 

222  LIGHT  ASSAULT  BRIDGE 

223  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  t2.0M(BRIDGING)  . . . . 


ENGINEER  (NON-CONSTRUCTION)  EQUIPMENl 

224  GEMSS  AUX  MINE  DISPHSR  Mil  38  (FLIPPe4>. 

225  DISPENSER  MINE  XM139 

226  MIXER/PUMPER  UNIT  (MPU)  TEXS 

227  MARKING  SYS.  CLEAR  LANE 

0  E  OET  SET.  MINE.  MET/NON-MET.  AN/PR»ft. 

228  DETECTING  SET.  MINE.  AN/PSS-12 

229  MINE  PLO«(BLM>E> , 

230  MINE  CLEARING  ROLLER 

231  REMOTE  CONTROL  UNIT(MOPMS) 

232  SURVEY  SET  DISTANCE  MEASURING  INFRARED. 

233  M-9  ARMORED  COMBAT  EARTHMOVER  (ACE) . 

234  ITBB  LESS  T»MN  t2.aH(ENG  NON-CONST) 


COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

235  AIR  CONDITIONERS  VARIOUS 

236  FIELD  KITCHEN.MOSILE,  TRL  MTD 

237  MODULAR  FIELD  KITCHEN 


SIZE/CAPACI'  lES 


t 


(■nounta   in  laiXllons  of  dollars] 


FY   1968 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY      MfDUNT 


H.R.   1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
OTY       MtOUNT 


TO  H.R.  1748 
OTY       AMOUNT 


H.R.   1748 

AS  AMENDED 

QTY       AMOUNT 


MIENOMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

QTY  MOUNT       FTIIT 


812 


110 


4,24S 


202 

197 
10,879 


IDS 


812 


4,245 


•12 


4.34S 


110 


202 

197 
10,879 


IDS 


110 


6M 

202 

197 

10.879 


10S 


48 

8.884 

46 

9.864 

40 

1.283 

40 

1.283 

3.132 

4.937 

3.132 

4.837 

180 

10.889 

180 

10.869 

42 

3.060 

42 

3.060 

1.860 

9.290 

1.660 

9.290 

127 

65. 9M 

127 

53.964 

— — 

1.743 

^" 

1.743 

^^ 

16.004 

.». 

16.004 

969 

16.499 

969 

15.499 

180 

4.181 

160 

4.161 

49 

8.884 

40 

1.283 

3.132 

4.837 

190 

10.859 

42 

3.060 

1.560 

9,380 

127 

53,954 

— 

1,743 

_ 

15.004 

•M 

15.499 

ISO 

4.161 

(12.000) 


i 


338  OIVINO  EOUinKNT 

239  FIRETRUCXS 

240  HEATER  DUCT  TYPE 

241  LAUNDRY  UNIT/TRL  HTD 

242  TAG  PRINTING  AND  BINDING  EQUIPMENl 

243  PRINT  PLANT.  911  TRANSPORTABLE 

244  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  M.OM  (CSS-EQ)  . .  . 

245  MODIFICATIONS  OF  IN  SERVICE  EQUIP 


246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
254a 


(CSE). 


PETROLEUM  EQUIPMENT 

TANK  ASSEWLY  FAB  COLL  POL  50000 

FORHARO  AREA  REFUELING  EQUIPMENT 

TANK  ASSEMBLY  FAB  COLLAPSIBLE  POL 

TANK  ASSY,  FAB  COLLAPS,  20.000  GA|. 

TANK/PUMP  UNIT  LIQ  OISP  F/TRK 

LABORATORY . PETROLEUM . SEMI -TRLR 

PUMP  ASSY  LIQ  QAS  HHL  4  IN  OUT  35^  QPM 

9RA  PETROLEUM  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 

ITEMS  LESS  TIMN  82. CM  (POL) 

POL  MISSION  ESSENTIAL  EQUIPMENT 


Mourr 

MTI). 


RATER  EQUIPMENT 

255  WTR  PUR  UNIT  REV  OS  3000  QPH  (RQHl>U) . 

256  HATER  PUR  UNIT.  REV  OSMOSIS.  600GPH  <ROW. 
267  TACTICAL  MATER  DISTR  SYS 

258  TANK. FAB  C0LLAPS.3000  QAL. RATER (OttlON). 

259  SMALL  MOBILE  MATER  CHILLER  (SMNC) 

260  PUMP  CENTRIFUQAL.  6BQPH 

261  ITEMS  LESS  TIMI  82. CM  (RMTER  EQ). 


MEDICAL  EQUIMENT 
262  DEPLOYABLE  MEDICAL  SYSTEM  (OMS) . 


FY  1988 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
QTY  MIOUNT 


TO  H.R.    1748 
QTY  AMOUNT 


400 

89 


FARE).. 

100000. 

POI 

INQ... 


382 

462 

478 

2 

259 


60 

101 

18 


3.751 
13.228 
2.962 
5.824 
4,640 
2.369 
6.872 
4,936 


6,022 

4,235 

4,412 
1,679 
2.764 
41,771 
5.035 


20,336 

11,451 

9,180 


1,580 
3.850 


82.823 


670 
89 


382 

462 

478 

2 

359 


50 

101 

18 


899 


3.761 
13.228 
4.962 
5.824 
4.640 
0 
6.872 
4.936 


6.022 

4.23S 

4.412 
1.679 
2.764 
41.771 
5,035 
8.000 


20.336 

11,451 

9.180 


i.sao 

3.8S0 


82.823 


(4,640) 


H.R. 

1748 

AS  MENDED 

OTY 

MIOUNT 

_ 

3.751 

— 

13,228 

670 

4.962 

89 

5.824 

— 

0 

0 

0 

— 

6.873 

— 

4.936 

382 

6.033 

462 

4.235 

478 

4,412 

2 

1,679 

259 

2,764 

— 

41,771 

— 

5. 035 

8.000 

60 

20.336 

101 

11.451 

18 

9.180 

•M 

1.580 

— 

3,850 

MENOMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

QTY  MIOUNT        FTNT 


•2.823 


270 


(5) 


2,000 

(4,640) 
(2.369) 


It 

3 
8 


8.000 


11 


oe 

CO 


8 

21 
O 

o 
z 

> 

8 
f 

X 

o 

G 

Vi 

m 


3. 


3 


s 

^ 


(■Mounts  in  •illiens  of  dollars] 


FY  1968 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY  MfKXMT 


H.R.      I74« 
HASC  RECOMfCNOED 
OTY  MIOUNT 


MtENOMENT 

TO  H.R.    I7M 

OTY  MIOUHT 


H.R.      174S 

AS  MENDED 

OTY  MKXMT 


MENDICNT  CHM4GE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

OTY  MIOUNT        FTMT 


263  C8T  SUP  EQUIP  MEDICAL 

264  MEDICAL  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT. 


miNTENMCE  EQUIPMENT 

265  SHOP  EO  CONTACT  MAINTENACE  TRK  MTD 

266  WELDING  SHOP.  TRAILER  MTD 

267  CLOTHING  REPAIR  SHOP  TRL  MTD. 

268  SHOP  EO  ELECTRICAL  RPR  SEMI-TRL  MT^ 

269  STEM!  CLEANER 

270  SHOP  EQUIP,  CANVAS  AND  GLASS  SHELTER 

271  MELDING  MACHINE  ELECTARC  350  MP 
0  BUILDING.  PRE-FAB.  RELOCATABLE.. 

272  CALIBRATION  SET  SUPPORT 

273  ITEMS  LESS  THMI  82. OM  (MINT  EQ) 


(MYP). 


66 

188 
57 


(X-C). 


CONSTNUCTION  EQUIPMENT 

274  DISTRIBUTER.  MATER  SP  MIN  25000  SEfc/NON-SE. 

275  DIST.  HATER.  6000G.  SEMI-TRL  MTD  (pCE) 

276  TRACTOR  FULL  TRACKED  LOM  SPEED  DD  MED. 

277  TRACTOR  CRMIUR  T-11  SIZE  M/RIPPER  (CCE)... 

278  SMALL  EMPLACEMENT  EXCAVATOR  (SEE) 

279  CRANE.  NHEEL  MTD.  2ST.  3/4  CU  YD.  iTT. 
0  CRANE.  NHL  MTD.  HYDRAULIC  7  1/2  TC« 

280  MOOS  OF  IN  SERVICE  EQUIP  (CONST  Ed  JIP) 

281  ITEMS  LESS  TIMN  82. OM  (CONST  EQUIP) 


22 
49 


422 


RAIL  FLOAT  CONTAINERIZATION 

282  LANDING,  CRAFT.  UTILITY 

283  TUG.  NANBOR.  INUWD  MATERMAYS. . . 

284  TUG  INLAND  MO  COASTAL  RMTENMYS 
0  LOGISTIC  SUPPORT  VESSEL  (LSV)... 

286  CAUSEHAY  STSTEMS 


EQUIP*  ENT 


1 
1 


60,004 


9.600 
1.974 
5.232 


2.764 


5.627 
3.356 

7.009 
38.598 


198 
12.768 


24,600 

8.391 

11.057 

22.013 


44,980 
60.004 


66 

188 

57 


9.600 
1,974 
5.232 


2.764 


S7 


22 

5.627 

49 

3.356 

36 

7.009 

422 

38.598 

^_ 

19B 

— 

12.768 

6 

24,600 

1 

8.391 

1 

11,057 

(36)     (7.009) 


(6.000) 


O.OOO) 


22.013 


44.980 
60.004 


9.600 
1.974 
5.232 


2.764 


n 

5.627 

4» 

3.356 

0 

0 

422 

38.598 

— 



— 

._- 

~ 

19B 

— 

6.7M 

• 

24.600 

1 

2.391 

1 

11.067 

(36) 


(7.009) 


(6.000) 


(8.000)        9 


22.013 


2M  RAILIMY  CAR.   TANK,    POL,    20000G 

289  MODIFICATIONS  OF  IN-SERV  EQ  (FLOAT/RAli) . 

290  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  92. OM  (FLOAT/RAIL).., 


GENERATORS 
291  GEN  AND  ASSOCIATED  EQUIP. 


293  TRUCK. 
0  TRUCK. 

294  TRUCK. 

296  TRUCK. 

297  TRUCK, 


C80.  PT 
OE.  PT, 
06.  PT, 
06.  PT. 


6000  LB 

RT,  tOOOO  LB 
RT.  6000  LB. 
RT.  4000  LB. J 


MATERIEL  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 
292  TRUCK.  FORK  LIFT,  C8D,  PT,  4000  LB 

FORK  LIFT, 

FORK  LIFT, 

FORK  LIFT. 

FORK  LIFT. 

FORK  LIFT.  ELEC,  SRT.  4000  LB.. 
299  6B  TOM  CRANE 

299  ITEMS  USS  THMI  92. DM  (MHE) 

300  SPARES  MO  REPAIR  PARTS 

302  VALUE  ENGINEERING  (VE) 

304  PRODUCTION  BASE  SUPPORT  (OTH) 

305  OSO  PRODUCTIVITY  INVESTMENT  FUNDING. . . 

306  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  USER  TESTING 

0  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  92. OM  (OTH  SPT  EO) 

307  HOST  NATION  SUPPORT  -  EUROPE 

308  NATIONAL  TRAINING  CTR  SUP 

0  SNA  STAGING  BASES 

310  TRAINING  DEVICES.  NONSYSTEM 


FY  1988 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY  MRXJNT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
QTY  AMOUNT 


423 


240 
159 

118 


4.344 
3,356 


44.248 


8,391 


18.164 
3,751 

34.649 

2,666 

48.272 

6,992 

3,353 

17.177 

40.276 
34,649 

137,882 


423 


4.344 
3.356 


54,248 


8.391 


0 

0 

169 

3.751 

~ 

118 

24,849 

— 

2,666 

~ 

48.272 

— 

~ 

6.992 

— 

3.353 

— 

17.177 

~ 



~ 

40.276 

— 

34.649 

137.882 


TO  H.R.    1748 
QTY 


H.R.      1748 

AS  AMENDED 

QTY  MnUNT 


AMENDMENT  CHANGE 

FROM   1988  REQUEST 

OTY  AMOUNT        FTNT 


(10,000) 


423 


0 
159 

118 


4.344 

3.356 


44.248 


B.391 


0 

3.751 

24.849 

2.666 

48.272 

6,992 

3.353 

17.177 

40.276 
34.649 


(240)  (18.164)        3 


(9,800)        4 


—  137.882 


3       g2 


t 


0  SPCCIAL  PHOGRMB 

0  8CE  (NCMI) 

0  PCCIP  (NCMI ) 

0  QBIP  (NCMI) 

an  NON-CENTRALLY  MANAGED  ITEMS. 
31  ta  MISSION  ESSENTIAL  EQUIPMENT. 


TOTAL.  OTHER  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT. 


TOTAL.  OTHER  PROCUREMENT.  ARMY. 


FOOTNOTES 

1  MAINTAINS  FY  tM7  LEVEL 

2  AFFOROABILITY 

3  EXECUTION  STATUS 

4  CONTRACT  SAVINGS 

5  REDUCED  INCREASE  FROM  FY  1987  LEVEL 

6  DEFER  NEW  START 

7  CLASSIFIED  PROGRMI 

8  NO  REQUIREMENT 

9  REPRICING 

10  ALTERNATIVE  FUNDING  SOURCES 

11  CONVENTIONAL  FORCE  ENHANCEMENT 

12  SUSTAINABILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

13  PROGRMI  TERMINATED 

14  PROGRAM  RESTRUCTURED  • 


t 


(•■ounta  In  milllona  of  dollars] 


FY  1988  H.R.   1748 

BUDCSET  REQUEST  HA9C  RECOMENOED 

OTY  MIOUMT  QTY  AMOUNT 


AMENDMENT 

TO  H.R.    1748 

QTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  MENDED 

QTY  AMOUNT 


MENOMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

QTY  AMOUNT         FTNT 


19.823 


19,823 
45.000 


6,000 


19.823 

50.000 


SO. 000   11 


1.156.987 


1.179,654 


5,870,860 


5.869.932 


(28.649) 


(798.012) 


1.151.005 


6.071.920 


(5.982) 


(798.940) 


8 
I 

O 

> 

i 

n 


9836 


AfNtfV  COMMAND  »MD  OONTMX  avSIBM 

The  budgat  raquatt  contained  $420.5  mit- 
ion  to  procura  five  separate  elements  of  the 
Amiy's  command,  control,  and  oommunica- 
liona  systama.  H.R.  1748.  as  reported,  recom- 
■mendad  irMSOfporating  al  o(  these  etomerrts 
into  a  single,  integrated  Iwdget  Nne.  loiown  as 
AOCS.  H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  also  would  au- 
thorize $370.5  mMon. 

In  conaonanoe  with  this  restructured  ACCS 
program,  concern  exists  that  the  Army  may 
not  be  abto  to  execute  ite  proposed  txjdget  re- 
quest tor  fiscal  year  1988.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  key  requirements  documents  for  the  ele- 
mente  of  ACCS  have  not  yet  t>een  approved. 
AddWonaiy,  not  aR  of  the  ACCS  elements  are 
being  buM  based  on  the  Army's  stated  objec- 
tive of  data4>ased  software. 

As  a  result  of  these  concwTts,  the  amend- 
ment would  auttK)rize  $270.5  million  for  pro- 
curement of  ACCS. 

AOUILA  REMOTELY  PILOTED  VEHICLE 

The  budget  request  contained  $179.4  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  the  Aquila  remotely  p«- 
lotod  vehicte  [RPV]  system  consisting  of  un- 
manned air  vehicles,  ground  stations,  launcher 
and  recovery  subsystems,  and  maintenance 


CONGI  ESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


shelt^.  H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  would  au- 
thori:^  the  full  request 

LasI  year,  the  program  was  restructured  in 
order  to  resolve  performance  deficiencies 
prior  to  a  production  commitment  The  fiscal 
year  1987  Defense  Auttvxization  Act — Public 
Law  99-661— restricted  obligation  of  the  $50 
milliofl  authorized  for  procurement  until  First 
the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion opmpletes  an  assessment  of  the  system; 
and  second,  a  certification  is  provided  specify- 
ing tfifit  the  system  meets  or  exceeds  all  per- 
formahce  criteria 

In  Ight  of  the  current  testing  schedule  arxl 
recommendations  in  title  II  of  H.R.  1748,  as 
reported,  the  amendment  would  deny  authori- 
zation of  procurement  for  Aquila  rermtely 
piloted  vehicle. 

rrEMS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
MISSION  ESSENTIAL  EQUIPMENT  PROGRAM 

The  amendment  would  provide  an  authori- 
zation of  $50  million  to  procure  mission  es- 
sentia equipment  throughout  the  Army's  otiier 
procurement  accounts.  Consistent  with  the 
committee's  desires  to  enhance  conventional 
force  readir>ess,  this  initiative  is  intended  to 
allow  ttie  Army  to  procure  equipment  that  will 


AIRCRAFT  PROCUREMENT,  NAVY 

(AiMiuils  ill  miiiMS  U  Mn] 
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improve  tN  combat  readmess  of  earty  deploy- 
ing active  arKl  reserve  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  units  in  concert  with 
the  priority'  requirements  or  the  CINCS.  The 
Secretary  qf  the  Army  should  submit  a  report 
to  the  Cornmittees  on  Armed  Services  of  tfw 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
provides  ttie  listing  of  tne  items  of  equipment 
that  would  be  procured  with  ttiese  funds  prior 
to  obligation  of  ttiese  funds. 

AnCRAFT  PROCUREMENT.  NAVY 
I  OVERVIEW 

The  bu(^get  request  for  aircraft  procure- 
ment Navy  contained  $9,924.9  million  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  H.R.  1748,  as  reported, 
would  provide  autlKXization  of  $9,970.5  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $45.6  million  from  ttw  ad- 
ministratiofl's  request 

The  amendment  would  authorize  $9,253.2 
million,  a  decrease  of  $717.3  million  from  H.R. 
1748,  as  reported,  and  a  decrease  of  $671.7 
million  front  the  tMidget  request 

The  following  table  with  anrwtated  foot- 
notes provides  the  details  of  the  adjustments 
contained  in  ttie  amendment. 
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rrEMS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
AV-ae  ATTACK  AIRCRAFT  (HARRIER) 

The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988  in- 
cluded $564.2  million  to  procure  32  Harriers, 
and  $64  million  to  support  advance  procure- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1989.  H.R.  1748,  as  report- 
ed, recommerxled  authorization  of  ttie 
amounts  requested.  The  amendment  would 
provide  no  autlKxization  for  ttie  program. 

The  AV-8b  is  a  subsonic,  single  jet  engined 
light  attack  aircraft  to  provide  close  air  support 
for  Marine  Corps  ground  forces.  It  was  de- 
signed as  an  improved  vertical  short  takeoff 
and  landing— V/Stol — aircraft  biased  on  the 
predecessor  AV-8A. 

The  AV-8B  offers  a  unique  capability  to  op- 
erate from  small  deck  vessels  and  austere 
sites  in  the  fonrard  area.  Although  the  corv 
cept  is  appealing,  doubte  exist  as  to  wfiether 
the  AV-8B  offers  suffictent  military  vahie  to 
justify  the  cost  of  continued  procurement  in  an 
era  of  shrinking  defense  budgets. 

First  ttte  aircraft  is  underpowered.  Wtten 
c«»Tying  the  desired  military  paykMd,  it  is  not  a 
V/Stol  aircraft  Rather,  it  is  a  short  takeoff  ver- 
tkMl  landing— STOVL— aircraft  Moreover,  the 
current   engine   exhtoits   substantial   mainte- 


nance problems.  Experience  irKlicates  engine 
removals  occur  at  approximately  150  flight 
hour  Intervals  against  a  requirement  for  500 
flight  hour  intervals.  This  compares  with  near 
1.000  flight  hour  Intervals  for  other  modem 
jets.  Accordingly,  ttie  budget  request  includes 
funding  for  a  new  engine. 

Second,  the  AV-8B  is  the  only  modem  jet 
in  the  U.S.  inventory  that  does  not  incorporate 
a  radar  for  weapon  system  control  functtons. 
Without  a  radar,  AV-8B  growth  potential  as  a 
weapons  system  is  limited. 

Finally,  the  current  budget  plan  wouM 
reduce  future  procurements  to  15  aircraft  a 
year,  dovm  from  42  last  year.  This  woukj  add 
4  years  to  the  program  and  increase  procure- 
ment unit  costs  by  as  much  as  80  percent 
According  to  Marine  Corps  testimony,  this 
actton  was  driven  by  affordabiUty  constraints. 
However,  the  same  budget  wouto  fully  fund 
ttie  planned  transition  to  production  for  ttie 
Marine  Corps  V-22  Osprey  program  now  in 
devetopment 

The  message  is  dear.  In  an  era  of  declining 
defense  budgets,  the  unique  capabilities  of- 
fered by  the  AV-SB  become  unaffordabto  as  a 
matter  of  prtority  within  the  department  Rea- 


sonable alternatives  exist  such  as  ttie  F/A- 
18,  that  shoukJ  be  considered  to  supplant  the 
AV-8B  for  ttie  balance  of  the  Marine  Corps 
light  attack  requirements.  (Consistent  wnth  the 
committee  efforts  to  consolklate  production 
lines,  provide  for  commonality  and  pronwte 
efficient  production  rates,  the  amendment 
wouM  provide  no  authorizatton  for  procure- 
ment of  AV-8B  aircraft 

AH-1W  ATTACK  HELICOPTER  (SEA  COBRA) 

The  budget  request  inckided  $172.7  militon 
for  22  helicopters  to  restart  Cobra  production 
in  fiscal  year  1988.  The  committee  reported 
bill,  H.R.  1784.  recommended  authorization  for 
the  amount  requested. 

The  AH-1W  is  a  two-seat  attack  helicopter 
to  provide  armed  escort  and  landing  zone 
suppression  for  helibome  troop  asaaults  and 
antiarmor  defense  in  support  of  troope  ashore. 
It  was  designed  as  an  improved  Cobra  incor- 
porating T-700  engines.  Sktewinder  air  to  air 
missiles  and  TOW/Hellfire  antitank  missies. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  $100  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  12  heicoptoni  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  a  reduction  of  $7Z7  miWon  from 
the  request  based  on  affordabiity. 
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Tlw  budgal  raquMt  for  fiscal  year  1068 
oonWnad  iB,502.3  mMon  for  weapons  pro- 
curamant.   Navy.    H.R.    1748.   as   reported. 


would  provide  authorization  of  $6,481.5  mil- 
lion, a  reduction  of  $20.8  million  from  ttw  re- 
qumi 

Th«  amendment  would  auttK>rize  $5,815.8 
miWo^.  a  decrease  of  $865.7  million  from  H.R. 
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1748,  as  reported,  and  a  decraase  of  $686.5 
million  frorfi  the  budget  request 

The  fol|)wing  table  with  annotated  foot- 
notes provides  the  details  of  ttie  adjustments 
contained  n  the  amendment 
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rrEM  OF  SPECIAL  MTFREST 
FLEET  SATELLITE  COMMUNICATK)NS 

The  txjdget  request  contained  $213.9  mil- 
lion for  the  Fleet  Satellite  Communications 
Program  for  fiscal  year  1988.  H.R.  1748,  as 
reported,  would  authorize  the  arrKXjnt  request- 
ed. 

The  amendment  would  defer  one  of  two 
satellites  requested  in  recognition  of  recent 
launch  difficulties  and  associated  launch 
sctiedule  delays.  Therefore,  authorization  of 
$123.9  million  would  be  provided,  a  reduction 
of  90  million  from  the  request. 

MK-SO  ADVANCED  UQHTWEIQHT  TORPEDO 

The  budget  request  contained  $224.4  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  153  MK-50  advanced 
lightweight  torpedoes.  H.R.  1748,  as  reported, 
would  auttxxize  the  requested  aitKxint. 

SirKe  the  issuance  of  the  committee  report 
on  H.R.  1748,  the  committee  has  become 
aware  that  the  Navy  will  be  urtable  to  execute 
its  proposed  program  for  fiscal  year  1988.  Al- 
though no  major  technical  problems  have 
been  discovered,  much  more  developmental 
testing  of  the  torpedo  is  needed  before  the 
Navy  can  proceed  with  confidence  to  the  first 
phase   of  operational   testing.   Given   these 


delays,  the  Navy  has  irxlicated  ttiat  it  may 
invite  competitive  bids  for  completion  of  the 
full  scale  engir>eering  development  of  the  tor- 
pedo. The  Navy  is  urged  to  decide  on  an  ap- 
propriate course  of  action  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  get  the  program  back  on  track. 

Under  ttiese  circumstances,  to  continue 
procurement  efforts  wouM  be  Imprudent,  and 
the  arnendment  wouM  provide  no  autlKXiza- 
tion  for  the  MK-50  advanced  lightweight  tor- 
pedo. 

VERTICAL  LAUNCHED  ASROC  (VLA) 

The  budget  request  contained  $57.5  million 
for  260  vertical  launctied  ASROC  missiles. 
H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  woukj  autivxize  $43.8 
million  for  200  VLA  missiles. 

Since  ttie  committee  report  was  issued  on 
H.R.  1748,  the  committee  has  t>ecome  aware 
ttiat  the  technical  problems  and  delays  in  the 
VLA  program  cited  in  the  committee  report  re- 
quire that  Vne  VLA  program  cited  in  the  com- 
mittee report  require  that  the  VLA  effort  be  re- 
stiuctured.  Such  a  restructuring  woukl  place 
heavier  emphasis  on  continued  research  and 
development  and  less  emphasis  on  procure- 
ment In  the  near  term. 

SHIPBUILDING  AND  CONVERSION,  NAVY 

[Anvunts  in  mdhons  o(  dolas] 


Accordingly,  ttte  amendment  woukl  provide 
no  autfKXizatton  for  procurement  of  VLA  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

SHIPBUILDING  ANO  CONVERSION 

OVERVIEW  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1088  AND  1Bfle 

SHIPBUILDING  PROGRAMS 

The  t>udget  request  contained  $11,065.4 
miilk>n  for  shipbuiklir>g  and  conversion  for 
fiscal  year  19S8.  H.R.  1748.  as  reported, 
wouM  authorize  $10,768.1  millkxi.  The 
amendment  woukJ  authorize  $9,924  mHlkxi  for 
shipbuilding  and  conversion  for  fiscal  year 

1988,  a  reduction  of  $844.1  millk>n  from  H.R. 
1748,  as  reported,  snA  a  reduction  of 
$1,141.4  millkx)  from  the  txjdget  request  Rel- 
ative to  H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  the  amend- 
iTra.'it  would  eliminate  an  Aegis  cruiser  for  a 
savir>gs  of  $800  milton  and  the  corrverskxi  of 
one  oiler  for  a  savings  of  $44.1  million. 

The  budget  request  contained  $11,858.4 
million  for  shipbuikJirig  and  conversion  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  H.R.  1748,  as  reported, 
wouM  autfKxize  $7,007.9  mUKon.  Tfie  amend- 
ment woukJ  auttK>rize  $7,832.9  milNon  for 
shipbuikling  and  converskMi  for  fiscal  year 

1989.  Relative  to  H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  the 
amendnr)ent  would  authorize  one  Aegis  cruiser 
for  an  addition  of  $825  million. 
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AEGB  SHIPS 

Tlw  budget  request  contained  $1,926.5  ma- 
ion  for  2  CG-47  class  guided  missile  cruisers 
and  $1 1  mWon  for  advance  procurement  The 
request  also  contained  $2,122.3  million  for 
three  DOG-51  class  guided  missile  destroyers 
and  $74.6  mMon  for  advance  procurement 
H.R.  1746,  as  reported,  would  authorize 
$4,128.9  mNlion  for  five  guided  missile  cruisers 
and  $5.5  million  for  advance  procurement  for 
three  guided  mioslo  destroyers.  A  total  of 
$2,196.9  miWon  Is  racommerxled  for  authori- 
zatton  of  three  destroyers  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

Based  on  fiscal  year  1988  budget  con- 
straints, the  amendment  would  eHminate  one 
CG-47  dass  cruiser  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
saving  $800  million,  the  amendment  would 
also  authorize  one  cruiser  In  fiscal  year  1989 
for  an  addMon  of  $825  million. 


.  14  fngrm  rtstmctind. 

Arfhough  this  action  would  delay  the  com- 
pletion of  the  guided  missile  cruiser  program 
to  a^xne  degree,  the  amendment  would  still 
takejadvantage  of  the  competitive  situation  in 
shipbuilding  and  comt>at  systems  noted  In  the 
corrnnittee  report  on  H.R.  1748.  Because  the 
fiscal  year  1988  procurement  of  guided  missile 
cniaBrs  will  be  based  on  new  bids,  the 
ameodment  anticipates  that  the  Navy  will  t>e 
ableto  obtain  a  comparably  priced  option  on 
the  Iscal  year  1989  ship. 

FLEET  OtLER  CONVERStON  (AG- 177) 

!>  e  txxjget  request  contained  $44.1  million 
for  t  ie  conversion  of  one  AO-177  class  fleet 
oilerJ  H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  would  authorize 
the  tame  amount 

amendment  would  eliminate  the  oiler 

for  fiscal  year  1988.  Given  the  au- 

ation  oX  the  first  such  conversion  In  fiscal 


year  19871  the  effect  of  the  amendnient  would 
be  to  impose  the  now  customary  1-year  gap 
between  authorization  of  a  lead  ship  and 
follow-on  9hips. 

OTHER  PROCUREMENT,  NAVY 
I        OVERVIEW 

The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988 
contained  $4,983.8  million  for  other  procure- 
ment Navy.  H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  would 
provide  authorization  of  $5,253.9  million,  an 
Increase  qf  $270.1  million  over  the  budget  re- 
quest     [ 

The  aniendment  would  autfiorize  $4,901.8 
million,  a  decrease  of  $352.1  million  from  H.R. 
1748,  as  feported,  and  a  decrease  of  $82  mil- 
lion from  tie  txxiget  request 

The  fojk>wing  table  with  annotated  foot- 
notes provides  the  details  of  the  adjustments 
contained:  in  the  amendment 
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OTHER  PROCUREMENT.  NAW 

SHIPS  SUPPORT  EOUIPtlENT 
SHIP  PROPULSION  EQUIPMENT 

1  UI-2S00  GAS  TURBINE 

2  ALLISON  601K  GAS  TURBINE 

3  LM3500  SPECIAL  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT.. 

4  STEAM  PROPULSION   IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAI . 

5  OTHER  PROPULSION  EQUIPMENT 

QENERATORS 

6  OTHER  GENERATORS 


7  OTHER  PIMPS. 


AIR  COMPRESSORS 

8  HIGH  PRESSURE  AIR  COMPRESSOR. 

9  OTHER  AIR  COMPRESSORS 


PROPELLERS 

10  SUBWRINE  PROPELLERS 

11  OTHER  PROPELLERS  AND  SHAFTS. 


NAVIGATION  EQUIPMENT 

12  ELECTRICALLY  SUSPENDED  GYRO  NAVIQATfR. 

13  CARRIER  NAVIGATION  SYSTEM 

14  OTHER  NAVIGATION  EQUIPMENT 


UNDERHAY  REPLENISH  EQUIP 
IS  UNOERNAY  REPLENISHMENT  EQUIPMENT. 


OTHER  PROC«REMENT,  NAVY 
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AMENDMENT 

TO  H.R.    174i 
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H.R.      1748 

AS  MENDED 

OTY  AMOUNT 
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MCNDMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

OTY  HKUHT        FTNT 


^ 
"^ 
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PERISCOPES 

16  TYPE  ia  PERISCOPE 

17  TYPE  8  PERISCOPES 

la  PERISCOPES  AND  ACCESSORIES. 


OTHER  SHIPBOARD  EQUIPMEHT 

19  FIREFIGHTING  EQUIPMENT 

20  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  SNITCHBOAROS. 

21  POLLUTION  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT 

22  SUBMARINE  SILENCING  EQUIPMENT. . . . 

23  SURFACE  SNIP  SILENCING  EQUIPMENT. 

24  SUBMARINE  BATTERIES 

25  STRATEGIC  PLATFORM  SUPPORT  EOUIPM^. 

26  DSSP  EQUIPMENT 

27  SEALIFT  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

28  AIR  CONDITIONERS 

29  MINESHEEPINQ  CABLE 

30  HM8E  ITEMS  UNDER  $2  MILLION 

31  SURFACE  im 

32  DEGAUSSING  EQUIPMENT 

33  RADIOLOGICAL  CONTROLS 

34  MINI/MICROMINI  ELECTRONIC  REPAIR. . 

35  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  DETECTORS 

36  SUBMARINE  LIFE  SUPPORT  SYSTEM 

37  HMtE  ENGINEERED  MAINTENANCE 

38  SHIPBOARD  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 


REACTOR  PLANT  EQUIPMENT 

39  REACTOR  POMER  UNITS 

40  REACTOR  COMPONENTS 


OCEAN  ENGINEERING 

41  DIVING  AND  SALVAGE  EQUIPMENT.... 

42  NAVAL  SPECIAL  IMRFARE  EQUIPMENT. 


t— ount»  In  nilllona  of  dollars] 


FY  1988 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMENDED 
OTY  MRXiNT 


TO  H.R.    1748 
OTY  MOUNT 


H.R.      1748 
AS  MENDED 
Y  MRUNT 
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120 
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AMENDMENT  CHANGE 
FROM  1988  REQUEST 
OTY       MNXJNT 


FTHT 
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7,626 

859 
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4.237 

1.240 

8.855 

13.276 

85.297 

7.879 
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737 

35.810 
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1,353 

314 
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9.347 

2.643 

391 

903 


•2.03S 
232,039 


18,208 
30.653 
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ITEM 


SKMLL  BOATS 
43  SMALL  BOATS. 


TRAINING  EQUIPMENT 

44  NEW  SHIP  TRAINING  EQUIP 

45  OTHER  SHIPS  TRAINING  EQUIPMENT. 


ENT 


PRODUCTION  FACILITIES  EQUIP 

46  CALIBRATION  EQUIPMENT 

47  PRODUCTION  SUPPORT  FACILITIES. 

48  OPERATING  FORCES  IPE 

48a  REDUCTION  IN  SHIP  SUPPORT  EQUIPMEff. 


TOTAL.  SHIPS  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND  ELECTRONICS  EQyiPME 
SHIP  RADARS 

49  AN/SPS-67 

50  AN/SPS-40 

61  AN/SPS-48 

52  AN/SPS-49 

53  AN/SYS-( ) 

54  MK  23  TARGET  ACQUISITION  SYSTEM. 

55  RADAR  SUPPORT 


SHIP  SONARS 

56  AN/S0S-26/53/53A 

57  AN/SQS-638 

58  AN/9QS-5X , 

59  AN/SaQ-89  SURFACE  ASM  COMBAT  SYS. 

60  AN/BOO-5 , 
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BUDGET  REQUEST 

QTY  MIOUNT 


H.R.      174* 
HASC  REOMMENDEO 
QTY  MIOUNT 


TO  H.R.    1748 
OTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      174« 

AS  AMENDED 

QTY  MOUNT 


61  TB-16  TONED  ARRAY   (MYP) 

62  SURF  SONAR  WINDOWS  AND  DOMES. . . 

63  SONAR   SUPPORT   EQUIPMENT 

64  SONAR  SWITCHES  AND  TRANSDUCERS. 

65  FBM  SYSTEM  SONARS 


14 


ASW  ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT 

66  SUBMARINE  ACOUSTIC  WARFARE  SYSTEMS  . 

67  SURFACE  SHIP  TORPEDO  DEFENSE 

68  ACOUSTIC  COMUNICATIONS 

69  AN/BSY-1 

70  SOSUS 

71  AN/SQR-17  ACOUSTIC  PROCESSOR 

71a  IMPRCMED  ACOUSTIC  PROCESSOR 

0  USNR  ASW  FRIGATE  MODERNIZATION.. 

72  AN/SQR-18  TOWED  ARRAY  SONAR 

73  AN/SQR-15  TOWED  ARRAY  SONAR 

74  AN/SQR-19  TOWED  ARRAY  SONAR 

76  SURTASS 

76  ASW  OPERATIONS  CENTER 

77  CARRIER  ASW  MODULE 


ELECTRONIC  WARFARE  EQUIPMENT 

78  AN/SLO-32 

79  AN/SLO-17 

80  AN/WLR-1 

81  AN/WLR-8 

82  ICAD  SYSTEMS 

83  OFFBOARO  DECEPTION  DEVICES... 

84  EW  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

85  FLEET  EW  SUPPORT  GROUP 

86  C3  COUNTERMEASURES 
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OTY  MKWNT        FTNT 
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RECONNAISSANCE  EQUIPMENT 
87  CONBAT  CUVPTOLOGIC  SUPPORT  CONSOLE. . 
U  COMBAT  OF 

89  OUTBOANO 

90  NAVAL  INTELLIGENCE  PROCESSING  SYSTEM 

91  BATTLE  GROUP  PASSIVE  HORIZON  EXT  SYS , 

SUBMRINE  SURVEILLANCE  EQUIPMENT 

92  AN/«LQ-4  DEPOT 

93  AN/MLO-4  IMPROVEMENTS 

0  AN/BRO-7/8/9 

94  AN/BLD-1  ( INTERFEROMETER) 

95  SUWWRINE  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT  PROGRAM. 


ENT 


OTHER  SHIP  ELECTRONIC  EQUI 

96  NAVY  TMrnCAL  DATA  SYSTEM 

97  TACTICAL  FLAG  COMWWO  CENTER... 

98  COHMND  AND  CONTROL  PROCESSOR. . 

99  MINESMEEPINQ  SYSTEM  REPLACEMENT 

100  OMEGA  SHIPBOARD  EQUIPMENT 

101  IWVSTAR  GPS  RECEIVERS 

102  HF  LIMC-1 1  DATA  TERMINALS 

103  ARMED  FORCES  RADIO  AND  TV 

104  STRATEGIC  PLATFORM  SUPPORT  EQUIPMEN 

TRAINING  EQUIPMENT 

105  OTHER  NAVELEX  TRAINING  EQUIPMENT. 

106  OTHER  NAVSEA  TRAINING  EQUIPMENT.. 

AVIATION  ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT 

107  MATCALS 

108  SHIPBOARD  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 


(Mwunts  In  ■llllons  of  dollars] 


FY 
BUDGET 

OTY 


198li 


^HnlP^^R^N  I 


REQUEST 

HASC 

RECOmENOED 

TO  H.R. 

1748 

AS  AMEM 

MtnUNT 

QTY 

MKXJNT 

OTY 

AMOUNT 

QTY                / 

9.457 

9,457 

•• 

62.730 

— 

52.720 

— — 

27.801 

27.801 

— 

10.078 

10.078 

— 

H.R.   1748 
I  AMEM 

MOUNT 


9. 457 
52,720 
27,801 
10,078 


AMENDMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

OTY       MOUNT   FTNT 




9.924 

— 

9.924 

~ 

18.831 

~ 

18.831 

.- 



— 



« 

6,718 

9 

22.500 

— 

2.877 

~~ 

2.877 

93.199 

__ 

93.199 

3 

12.975 

3 

12.975 

— 



— 



~ 

4.927 

— 

4.927 

106 

3.299 

106 

3.299 

132 

13.212 

132 

13.212 

— 

1.944 

~ 

1.944 

_ 

5.311 

— 

5.311 

— - 

77.704 

""■ 

77.704 

1,706 

^^ 

1.706 

— 

1.193 

~"" 

1.193 

22,806 

^_ 

22.806 

~ 

10.577 

— 

10.577 

— 

9.924 

~ 

18.831 

.- 



B 

22.500 

~ 

2.877 

93,199 

3 

12.976 

.- 

— 

~ 

4.B37 

106 

3.299 

132 

13.212 

_- 

1,944 

_ 

5.311 

— 

77.704 

1.706 

— - 

1.1SS 

22.806 

— 

10.677 

IB.762 


3. 


n 
o 

z 
o 

PS 

m 

O 
Z 
> 

8 

D 
I 

X 

o 

c 

M 


109  AUTOMTIC  CARRIER  LANDING  SYSTEMS. 

1 10  TACAN 

til  AIR  STATION  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

112  MICRONAVE  LANDING  SYSTEM 

113  FACSFAC 

114  RADAR  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 

115  IK  XII  AIMS  IFF 


OTHER  SHORE  ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT 

116  NAVAL  SPACE  SURVEILLANCE  SYSTEM.. 

1 1 7  SPACE  SYSTEM  PROCESSING 

1 1S  MULTOTS 

119  NCOS  ASHORE 

120  RAOIAC 

121  OVER  THE  HORIZON  RADAR 

123  GPETE 

124  INTEG  COMBAT  SYS  TEST  FACILITY... 

125  CALIBRATION  STANDARDS 

126  EMI  CONTROL  INSTRUMENTATION 

127  SHORE  ELEC  ITEMS  UNDER  $900K 


SHIPBOARD  COMUNICATIONS 

128  SHIPBOARD  HF  COMMUNICATIONS 

129  SHIPBOARD  UHF  COIHUNICATIONS 

1 30  FLIGHT  DECK  COMMUNICATIONS 

1 31  PORTABLE  RADIOS 

132  SHIP  COMMUNICATIONS  AUTOMATION.. 

133  SHIP  CQMM  ITEMS  UNDER  tSOOK 

134  SEALIFT  SHIP  COMMJNICATIONS 


FY  IMS 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

QTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      174* 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
QTY  AMOUNT 


TO  H.R.    1748 
QTY  MIOUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  AMENDED 

QTY  MOUNT 


13 
12 


724 


15.567 
4,821 
7.619 
6.327 

41.429 
1,235 

12.908 


8.956 

2.152 

17.058 
7,437 

88,059 

19.027 
5.778 
7.041 
8,556 

14.172 


3.B18 
6.853 

7.320 
9.368 
5.313 
3.754 


13 

12 


724 


15,567 
4,821 
7.619 
6.327 

41.429 
1.235 

12.908 


8,956 
2,152 

17.0S8 
7,437 

88.059 

19.027 
5.778 
7.041 
8.556 

14.172 


3.818 
6.853 

7.320 
9.368 
5.313 
3.754 


13 
12 


724 


15.567 
4,821 
7.61t 
6.327 

41.429 
1.23S 

12,908 


8,966 

2.152 

17.0S8 
7.437 

88.059 

19.027 
5.778 
7.041 
8,556 

14.172 


3.818 
6.863 

7.320 
9.368 

5.313 
3.754 


MfCNOMENT  CHANGE 
FROM  1988  REQUEST 
QTY  MfDUNT 


FTNI 


QO 


8 


O 
> 

n 
o 

? 

X 
O 

G 

w 


t 


t 


§§ 

^ 


FY  IMS 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

QTY       MKXMT 


H.R.   1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
OTY       AMOUNT 


AMENDMENT 

TO  H.R.  1748 

OTY       MiOUNT 


H.R.   1748 

AS  MKNDED 

QTY       AMOUNT 


AMENDMENT  CHANCE 
FROM  1988  REQUEST 
OTY       MI0UN1 


FTNT 


SUBMARINE  COMMUNICATIONS 
>35  ELF  COMMUNICATIONS 

136  SHORE  LF/VLF  COMMUNICATIONS... 

137  VEROIN 

138  SSN  INTEGRATED  COIfMIUHlCATioNs! ! 

139  SUBMARINE  COMMUNICATION  ANTENNAS. 

140  DATA  COLLECTION  AND  RECORD  SYS. 

141  COMPACT  VLF  RECEIVER 


SATELLITE  COMMNICATIONS 

143  SATCOM  SHIP  TERMINALS.... 

144  SATCOM  SHORE  TERMINALS. . . 


SHORE  COMKMICATIONS 

145  JCS  COHHMICATIONS  EQUIPMENT.... 

146  ELECTRICAL  PONER  SYSTEMS 

147  SHORE  HF  COMMUNICATIONS 

148  JOINT  TACTICAL  COMM  (TRI-TAC)... 

149  DCS  TECH  CONTROL  IMPROVEMENTS... 

150  VOICE  FREO  CARRIER  TELEGRAPH.. 

0  ASHORE  MOBILE  COMI  VANS 

152  MORLOWIDE  WIDEBAND  COM 

154  MMCCS  COMHMICATIONS  EQUIPMENT. 
165  SHORE  COMMUNICATIONS  AUTOMATION 
156  SHORE  COM  ITEMS  UNDER  S900K.  .  . . 


200 


CRYPTOGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

157  SINGLE  AUDIO  SYSTEM 

158  TSEC/KY-/1/72   (STU-H/STU-IIM) 

159  TSEC/ICC-84 

1 60  TSEC/KY-57/S8    (VINSON) ......... 

161  TSEC/KYV-5    (ANOVT) 


1.122 

820 

1.237 

13.269 


31.212 
4,910 


4.468 

1.063 
10.311 

1.342 
1.883 

2.338 

1,594 

10.201 

1.745 


10.072 
39.019 
52.070 
15.587 
38,366 


1.122 

820 

1.237 

13,269 


31.212 
4,910 


4.468 

1,063 

10,311 


200 


342 
883 


2,338 

1.694 

10.2O1 

1.74S 


10.072 
39.019 
52.070 
15,587 
38,366 


t.t22 
830 

1,237 
13.269 


200 


31 

.212 

4 

.910 

4 

.468 

1 

.063 

to 

.311 

1 

.342 

1 

.MS 

2 

338 

1 

594 

to 

201 

1 

745 

10 

072 

39. 

019 

62. 

070 

15, 

587 

38. 

366 

s 

•« 


LINE 


ITa 


16J  TSEC/ia»-46 

164  TSEC/KG-81  (IMLBURN) 

0  TSEC/KO-44  (DMSP) 

166  TSCC/KGR-96  ( ITSS) 

167  BLACKER  CRYPTO 

168  TSEC/KG-SS/KGV-e  (PLRS) 

169  TRITAC  CHYPTC 

171  TSEC/KGV-11 

172  COMMON  FILL  DEVICES 

173  SIGNAL  SECURITY 

174  CRYPTOGRAPHIC  ITEMS  UNDER  $2  MILLION 
0  TSEC/KGV-8 


CRYPTOLOGIC  EQUIPMENT 

175  CRYPTOLOGIC  COMRMICATIONS  EOUIP.. 

176  SHIPS  SIGNAL  EXPLOITATION  SPACE... 

177  CRYPTOLOGIC  ITEMS  UNDER  82  MILLION.. 

178  CRYPTOLOGIC  RESERVES  EQUIPMENT 

179  CRYPTOLOGIC  FIELD  TRAINING  EOUIP... 

180  SHORE  CRYPTOLOGIC  SUPPORT  SYSTEM... 


OTHER  ELECTRONIC  SUPPORT 

181  MAR  RESERVE 

182  ELEC  ENGINEERED  MAINT  (NAVSEA) 

183  ELEC  ENGINEERED  IMINT  (NAVELEX)... 

183a  LARGE  SCREEN  DISPLAY 

t83b  REDUCTION  IN  COMMUNICATIONS  AND 


ELE<  TR 


TOTAL,  COMRMICATIONS  AND  EUCTROI  IC 


00 


(Mwunt*  In  lalLLions  of  dollar*] 


FY     1988 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

QTY  MKXJNT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMIENDED 
OTY  MIOUNT 


AMENDMENT 

TO  H.R.    1748 

QTY  MIOUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  MENDED 

OTY  MnUNT 


MENOMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

QTY  MOUNT        FTNT 


207 


1.453 


23.125 

4.585 

589 

369 

12.392 


1.153 
4.074 
3.901 
1.265 
435 
1.264 


746 

531 

1.660 


1.712.635 


207 


1.453 


23.125 
4. 585 

589 

369 

12.392 


1.153 
4.074 
3.901 
1.265 
435 
1.264 


748 

531 
1.560 


207 


1.000 
(78.094) 


1.4SS 


23.125 

4.585 

5M 

369 

12.392 


1.153 
4,074 
3.901 
1,266 
43S 
1.2C4 


740 

S31 

1.860 

1,000 

(76.094) 


1,000 
(75.094) 


1.740.417 


(74.094) 


1.6M.323 


(46.312) 


t 


^ 
^ 


p-1 

LINE 


ITEM 


(aniaunt*  in  Millions  of  dollars] 


FY  1986 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
OTY  AMOUNT 


AMENDMENT 

TO  H.R.    1748 

OTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  AMENDED 

OTY  AMOUNT 


FROM   1988  REQUEST 

OTY  MIOUNT        FTNT 


AVIATION  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 
SONOeUOYS 

(ST) 

(DIFAR) 

(SPECIAL  PURPOSE) .  .  . 

(OICASS) 

(ERAPS) 

(VLAO) 

<DLC) 

190  SIGNAL  UNDERMATER  SOUND  (SUS). 

191  LOW  COST  SONOeOUY 


184  AN/SSO-36 

185  AN/SSO-53 

186  AN/SSO-57 

187  AN/SSO-62 
0  AN/SS0-7S 

188  AH/SSO-77 
0  AN/SSO-86 


28.231 

4.098 

28,231 

4.098 

150.816 

58.713 

150.816 

58.713 

11.947 

2.786 

11.947 

2.786 

12.229 

18.685 

12.229 

18.685 

51 .663 


AIR  LAUNCHED  ORDNANCE 

192  SKIPPER 

193  GENERAL  PURPOSE  BOMBS 

194  LASER  GUIDED  BOMB  KITS 

1 95  MALLEYE " 

196  ROCKEYE ] 

197  ZUNI  ROCKET 

198  2.75  INCH  ROCKET 

199  PARACHUTE  FLARES 

200  MACHINE  GUN  AMMUNITION 

201  PRACTICE  BOMBS 

202  CARTRIDGES  ♦  CARTRIDGE  ACTUATED 

203  AIRCRAFT  ESCAPE  ROCKETS 

204  AIRBORNE  EXPENDABLE  COUNTERMEASURE^ 

205  MARINE  LOCATION  MARKERS 

206  DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  AGENCY,  MATERIAL. 

207  BIGEYE  CHEMICAL  NEAPON 

208  JATOS 

209  GATOR /] 

210  MISC  AIR  LAUNCHED  ORDNANCE 


OE/ICE 


28.231 

4.098 

150.816 

58.713 

11.947 

2.786 

12.229 

18.685 

33.364  51,663 


33.364 


51.663 


33.364 


1.520 

36.973 

2.500 

60.773 

(980) 

(23.800) 

1.520 

36.973 

1.11 

— 

80.338 

— 

130.338 

(25.000) 

— 

105.338 

25.000 

1.11 

286 

4.428 

650 

9.928 

650 

9.928 

364 

5.500 

1.11 

"• 

10.729 

— 

30.729 

(20.000) 

— 

10.729 

1.11 

1.341 

6.783 

1.341 

8.283 

1.341 

8.283 

1.500 

11 

— 

29.457 

— 

29.457 

— 

29.457 

— 

19.133 

— 

19.133 

~ 

19.133 

44 

731 

44 

731 

44 

731 

~ 

15.435 

~ 

15.435 

~ 

15.435 

— 

50.425 

— 

58.425 

~ 

58.425 

8.000 

11 

~~ 

7.705 

~ 

7.705 

— 

7.708 

— 

4.717 

~ 

4.717 

— 

4.717 

— 

25.535 
6.567 

— « 

24.035 
6.567 

"~ 

24.035 
6.567 

(1.500) 

11 

— 

1.477 

~ 

1.477 

— 

1.477 

— 

10.209 

— 

10.209 

(10.209) 

— 

0 

(10.209) 

3.6 

— 

4.149 

— 

4.149 

— 

4.149 

776 

19.751 

775 

19.751 

(776) 

(19.751) 

0 

0 

(775) 

(19.751) 

2.3 

"■"■ 

1.618 

— 

1.618 

~ 

1.618 

I 

o 

m 
o 
O 
pi 

O 

c 

w 


p-l 

LINE 


ITEM 


AIRCRAFT  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

211  WEAPONS  RANGE  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT.. 

212  EXPEDITIONARY  AIRFIELDS 

213  AIRCRAFT  REARMING  EQUIPMENT 

214  CATAPULTS  AND  ARRESTING  GEAR 

215  METEOROLOGICAL  EQUIPMENT 

216  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

217  MISC  SURVIVAL  EQUIPMENT 

218  AIRBORNE  MINE  COUNTERMEASURES 

219  LAMPS  MK  III  SHIPBOARD  EQUIPMENT. 

220  REWSON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

221  STOCK  SURVEILLANCE  EQUIPMENT 

222  OTHER  AVIATION  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT. 


TOTAL,  AVIATION  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 


ORDNANCE  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 
SHIP  GUN  MfMUNITION 

223  3  /SO  GUN  MfMUNITION 

224  S  /3S  GUN  AIHUNITION 

225  5  /54  GUN  MfMUNITION 

225«  6  INCH  GUIDED  PBOJECTILE. . . 

227  16  INCH  GUN  MMUNITION 

228  CIMS  MMfRJNITION 

229  76MM  GUN  MMUNITION 

230  OTHER  SHIP  GUN  MMUNITION. . 


SHIP  GUN  SYSTEM  EQUIPMENT 

231  GUN  FIRE  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT. 

232  COAST  GUARD  QUN  SYSTEM 


(aatounts  in  milLions  of  dollars] 


FY  19«8 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

QTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
QTY  AMOUNT 


TO  H.R.    1748 
QTY  MfUUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  MflENDEO 

QTY  MfnUNT 


MfENOMENT  CHANGE 
FROM   1988   REQUEST 
QTY  MfKXJNT 


FTNT 


46.829 

15.709 

35.277 

47.022 

26.071 

1.841 

9,602 

15.940 

23.327 

37 

3.207 

13.864 


692.632 


46 . 829 

15.709 

35.277 

47.022 

26.071 

1.841 

9,602 

15.940 

23.327 

37 

3.207 

13,864 


799,832 


3,207 

6.100 

63.401 

16.531 

41.119 

5.912 

21.847 


13,914 


3,207 
6,100 
63,401 
47,000 
16,531 
41.119 
5,912 
21,847 


13.914 


(12,735) 


46.829 

15.709 

35.277 

34.287 

26.071 

1.841 

9.602 

15,940 

23.327 

37 

3.207 

13.864 


(111.495) 


688,337 


3.M7 
6.100 
63.401 
47.000 
16.631 
41,119 
6,912 
21.647 


13.t14 


(12,735) 


1.2 


(4.195) 


47.000 


n 

o 
z 
o 

m 
% 
O 

z 

> 

m 
n 
0 

I 

O 

c 

Vi 

m 


t 


?33 
233a 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 


SHIP  MISSILE  SYSTEMS  EQUIPMENT 

MK  92  FIRE  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

MK-92  CO«T 

HARPOON  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

TERRIER  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

TARTAR  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

POINT  DEFENSE  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT  (MY^) . 

AIRBORNE  ECM/ECCM 

AEGIS  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

SURFACE  TOMAHAMK  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT. 
SUBMARINE  TOMAHAMK  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT. 
VERTICAL  LAUNCH  SYSTEM 


FBM  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

243  STRATEGIC  PLATFORM  SUPPORT  EQUIPMEN 

ASM  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

244  MK  117  FIRE  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

245  SUBMARINE  ASM  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT. . 

246  SURFACE  ASM  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

247  MK  1 16  FIRE  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

248  ASH  RANGE  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 


OTHER  ORDNANCE  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

249  EXPLOSIVE  ORDNANCE  DISPOSAL  EQUIP. 

250  SMIIMER  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 

251  UNMANNED  SEABORNE  TARGET 

252  ANTI-SHIP  MISSILE  DECOY  SYSTEMS. . . 

253  CALIBRATION  EQUIPMENT 

254  STOCK  SURVEILLANCE  EQUIPMENT 

255  OTHER  ORDNANCE  TRAINING  EQUIPMENT. 


(Mtounts   in  aiiUlons  of  dollars] 


FY     1988 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
OTY  MDUNT 


7,038 

38,021 

48.535 

64,226 

14,117 

1.045 

4,233 

50,937 

5,521 

56.029 


66,745 


68,405 

1.003 

15,543 

5.714 


12,752 
4.096 
2.003 
7.575 
3.563 
1.780 
2.339 


7.038 
78.000 
38.021 
48.535 
64.22S 
14.117 

1.045 

4.233 
50.937 

5.521 
66.029 


66.745 


68.405 

1.003 

15.543 

5.714 


12.752 
4.096 
2.003 
7.575 
3.563 
1.780 
2.339 


TO  H.R.    1748 
OTY  MKXMT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  MENDED 

OTY  MIOUNT 


7.038 
78.000 
38.021 
48.535 
64.226 
14.117 

1.045 

4.233 
50.937 

5.521 
56.029 


66.745 


68.405 

1.003 

15.543 

5.714 


12.712 
4.09S 
2.003 
7.675 
3.563 
1.780 
2.339 


AMENDMENT  CHANGE 
FROM  1988  REQUEST 
OTY  AMOUNT 


mrr 


78.000 


^ 

>« 


p-1 

LINE 


ITBi 


OTHER  EXPENDABLE  OMMANCE 

256  SMALL  ARMS  AND  LANOINQ  PARTY  AMMO. . 

257  PYROTECHNIC  AND  DEMOLITION  MTERIAL 

258  OOICKSTRIKE 

259  FLEET  MINE  SUPPORT  EOUIPHENT 

260  MINE  NEUTRALIZATION  DEVICES 

261  DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  AGENCY  MATERIAL 

262  SHIPBOARD  EXPENDABLE  COUNTERMEASUREI 
262a  REDUCTION  IN  ORDNANCE  SUPPORT 


EOUIPI  lEN 


TOTAL.  ORDNANCE  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 


CIVIL  ENQINEERINQ  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 
363  PASSENGER  CARRYING  VEHICLES 

264  ARMORED  SEDANS 

265  TRUCKS 

266  TRAILERS 

267  CRUSH.  MIX.  BATCH.  PAVE  EQUIPMENT. 

268  DRILLING  AND  BLASTING  EQUIPMENT... 

269  EARTH  MOVING  EQUIPMENT 

270  LIGHTING  AND  PONER  GENERATING  EQUIP 

271  MISC  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MINTENANCE  qiUI 

272  FIRE  FIGHTINB  EQUIPMENT 

273  WEIGHT  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 

274  MmiBlOUS  EQUIPMENT 

27B  COMBAT  CONSTRUCTION  SUPPORT  EQUIPMEfrT 

276  MOBILE  UTILITIES  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT. 

277  COLLATERAL  EQUIPMENT 


ha 


iMMunts  in  Millions  of  dollars] 


FY     19M 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

QTY       MfnUNT 


H.R.   1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
QTY       AMOUNT 


AMENDMENT 
TO  H.R.  1748 
QTY 


H.R.   1748 

AS  MIENOEO 

QTY       AMOUNT 


AMENDMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

QTY  MOUNT        FTNT 


35.680  ~  36.680  ~  35.680 

25.463  --  26.463  —  25.4«3  _ 

13.129  —  13.129  ~  13. 1M  S 

18,022  —  18.022  —  18.022  m 

3.329  —  3.329  ~  3.329  q 

9.594  —  9.594  —  9.594  m 

21.074  —  21.074  —  21.074  fi 

(33.370)                                 (33.370)                                 (33.370)  ^ 
- 

769.542                                   894.542                                   (33.370)                                 861.172                                     91.630  Z 
p^ 


S93 

10.226 

593 

10.226 

(188) 

(6.166) 

42S 

S.080 

2 

185 

2 

185 

2 

IBS 

1.647 

31,120 

1.647 

31.120 

(917) 

(11.808) 

730 

19.312 

183 

2.135 

183 

2.135 

183 

2.13S 

— 

2.645 

— 

2.645 

— 

>.S4S 

— 

2.377 

— 

2.377 

— 

2.377 

120 

6.939 

120 

6.939 

120 

6.939 

— 

1.642 

— 

1.642 

— 

1.642 

-. 

4,709 

— 

4.709 

— 

4.70B 

6S 

8.430 

65 

8.430 

65 

8.430 

42 

8.020 

42 

8.020 

42 

8.020 

— 

9.923 

— 

9.923 

~ 

9.923 

— 

8.639 

— 

8.539 

— 

8.539 

— 

7.646 

— 

7.646 

— 

7.646 

— 

1.671 

~ 

1.571 

~ 

1.B71 

(16«)  (S.166)  1.2 

(917)  (11.808)  1.2 
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s 

? 
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O 
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278  OCEAN  CONSTRUCTION  EOUIPMENT 

279  FLEET  MOORINGS 

280  POLLUTION  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT 

281  OTHER  CIVIL  ENG  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT. 

282  FLEET  HOSPITALS 


FY 

1988 

BUDGET 

REQUEST 

OTY 

AMOUNT 

■  . 

~ 

2 

184 

- 

~ 

4 

528 

- 

— 

1 

914 

- 

~ 

2 

067 

H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
OTY  MIOUNT 


AMENDMENT 

TO  H.R.    1748 

OTY  MIOUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  MENDED 

OTY  AMOUNT 


MNENOMENT  CHMIQE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

QTY  AMOUNT        FTNT 


2.184 
4.528 
1,914 
2.067 


2.184 
4.528 
1.914 
2.067 


TOTAL,  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  SUPPORT  EO  I 


116.800 


116,800 


(16,974) 


99.826 


(16.974) 


SUPPLY  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

283  FORKLIFT  TRUCKS 

284  OTHER  MATERIALS  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT. . . 

285  AUT(3MATED  MATERIALS  HANDLING  SYSTEMS. 

286  OTHER  SUPPLY  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

287  POLLUTION  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT 

288  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 


571 


19.519 

1.571 

11.513 

13,056 

76,346 


571 


19,519 

1.571 

11.513 

13.056 

76.346 


(171)     (9.811) 


400 


9.708 

1,571 
11,513 
13,056 

76,346 


(171) 


(9.811) 


1.2 


TOTAL,   SUPPLY  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT. , 


122,005 


122,005 


(a.tii) 


112.194 


(9,811) 


PERSONNEL  AND  COMAND  SUPPORT  EQUIPMEI  1 
TRAINING  DEVICES 

289  SURFACE  SONAR  TRAINERS 

290  SUBMARINE  SONAR  TRAINERS 

291  SURFACE  COMBAT  SYSTEM  TRAINERS 

292  SUBMARINE  COMBAT  SYSTEM  TRAINERS.... 

293  SHIP  SYSTEM  TRAINERS 

294  TRAINING  SUPPORT  EQUIP 

295  TRAINING  DEVICE  MODIFICATIONS 


1,212 

18,910 

20,511 

15.011 

2.636 

3.088 


1,212 

18.910 

20.511 

15.011 

2.636 

3,088 


1.212 

18.910 

20.511 

15,011 

2.636 

3.088 


8 
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o 

o 
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> 
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w 
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COMMAND  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

296  COMMNO  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

297  EDUCATION  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

298  MEDICAL  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

299  INTELLIGENCE  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

300  ITEMS  UNDER  $2  MILLION 

301  OPERATING  FORCES  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT. 

302  NAVAL  RESERVE  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

303  OCEANOGRAPHIC  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

304  PHYSICAL  SECURITY  EQUIPMENT 


COMPUTER  ACQUISITION  PROGRAM 
305  COMPUTER  ACQUISITION  PROGRAM. 


PRODUCTIVITY  PROGRAMS 

307  PRODUCTIVITY  INVESTMENT  FUND  (PIF).. 

308  PROD  ENHANCING  INCENTIVE  FUND  (PEIF) 


TOTAL.  PERSONNEL  AND  COMMAND  SUPPO  T 


SPARES  t  REPAIR  PARTS 
309  SPARES  AND  REPAIR  PARTS 

OTHER  PROCUREMENT,  NAVY 

0  TRANSFER  FROM  OTHER  ACCOUNTS 

TOTAL,  OTHER  PROCUREMENT,  NAVY 

FOOTNOTES 

1  MAINTAINS  FY  1987  LEVEL 

2  AFFOROABILITY 

3  EXECUTION  STATUS 

4  CONTRACT  SAVINGS 

5  REDUCED  INCREASE  FROM  FY  1987  LEVEL 

6  DEFER  NEW  START 

7  CLASSIFIED  PROGRMI 

8  NO  REQUIREMENT 

9  REPRICING 

10  ALTERNATIVE   FUNDING  SOURCES 

11  CONVENTIONAL   FORCE    ENHANCEMENT 

12  SUSTAINABILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

13  PROGRMI  TERMINATED 

14  PROGRMI  RESTRUCTURED 


taneunts  in  ■llllons  of  dollar*] 


FY  1988 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY  MKXMT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
QTY  AMOUNT 


AMENDMENT 

TO  H.R.    1748 

OTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  MENDED 

OTY  MOUNT 


MfENDMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

OTY  MOJNT       FTNT 


8,937 

1 ,228 

15,020 

73,276 

1,508 

14,586 

162 

15.774 

47.238 


229,324 


1,990 
7,371 


8,927 

1,228 

16,020 

73,275 

1,508 

14,586 

162 

15,774 

47.238 


229,324 


1.990 
7.371 


(1.100) 


(15.326) 


(48,037) 


•  ,937 

1,228 

15.020 

72,175 

1.508 

14.586 

163 

15,774 

31,912 


181,287 


1.990 
7.371 


(1,100) 


(15,326) 


(48,037) 


1,2 


1.2 


477.771 


477.771 


(64.463) 


413.308 


(64.463) 


308.826 


308.826 


4.983,827 


5.253.909 


(344,143) 
(8.000) 


4.983,827 


5.253,909 


(353,143) 


00 


308,826  M 
^ 

4,909,766  (74,061)  L 

(8,000)  (8.000)  Q 

^ 

4,901,766  (82,061)  (/} 
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rTEMS  Of  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
SHIP  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

The  budget  request  contained  $763.7  mil- 
lion for  ship  support  equipment  H.R.  1748,  as 
reported,  would  authorize  $793.7  million,  an 
increase  of  $10  million  from  the  request 

The  amerKlment  \Mould  authorize  $759.8 
million  for  ship  support  equipment  a  decrease 
of  $33.9  million  from  H.R.  1748,  as  reported, 
and  $23.9  million  from  the  budget  request 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  ELECTRONICS  EQUIPMENT 

The  budget  request  contained  $1,7t2.6  mil- 
lion for  communications  and  electronics  equip- 
ment The  committee  report  on  H.R.  1748 
contained  $1,740.4  million,  an  increase  of 
$27.8  million. 

The  amerxlment  would  authorize  $1,666.3 
million  for  communications  and  electronics 
equipment  a  decrease  of  $74.1  million  from 
the  committee  report  and  $46.3  million  from 
Vne  tHidget  request.  None  of  these  reductions 


may  be  taken  from  the  MK-92  CORT  pro- 
gram. 

LARGE  SCREEN  FLAT  PANEL  PLASMA  DISPLAY 

Tfie  amendment  would  authorize  $1  million 
for  ttie  procurement  of  one  large  screen  flat 
panel  pliasma  display.  Such  units  can  replace 
both  manual  plotting  boards  and  bulkier  pro- 
jectk>n-type  plotting  systems  on  flag-config- 
ured combatant  ships. 

The  display  authorized  by  tf>e  amerxlment 
would  be  installed,  operated,  and  tested  on  a 
flag-configured  combatant  ship  as  a  precursor 
to  possible  Installation  of  this  type  of  unit  in 
other  flagships  in  the  future. 

ORDNANCE  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

The  budget  request  contained  $769.5  mil- 
lion for  ordnance  support  equipment  H.R. 
1746,  as  reported,  wouM  authorize  $894.5  mil- 
lk>n,  an  increase  of  $125  millk>n  from  tfie  re- 
quest. 


The  amendment  wouM  authorize  $861.2 
million  for  ordriance  support  equipment  a  de- 
crease of  $33.4  million  from  H.R.  1748,  as  re- 
ported, and  an  increase  of  $91.6  milKon  from 
tfie  budget  request 

PROCUREMENT,  MARINE  CORPS 
OVERVIEW 

The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988 
contained  $1,402.4  million  for  procurement 
Marine  Corps.  H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  woukj 
provide  autfK>rization  of  $1,378.1  million,  a  de- 
crease of  $24.4  million  from  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

The  amendment  woukl  autfKXize  $1,286.2 
millk>n,  a  decrease  of  $91 .9  millkxi  from  H.R. 
1748,  as  reported,  and  a  decrease  of  $116.2 
million  from  the  budget  request 

The  following  table  with  annotated  foot- 
notes provKles  tf>e  details  of  the  adjustments 
contained  in  thte  aniendment 


PROCUREMENT,  MARINE  CORPS 

(Ainoiints  in  mftons  ol  dolm] 


P-1  tnt  and  item 


Hsal  yw  19U  badtel 
raqwst 

Quantity 


H.R.  1741 IWSC 


Quantity 


Amount 


to  H.R  174t        H.R  17U  as 


Quartty 


Amount 


Quantity 


wncndRNi  qbrr  fran 
IMi       ■ 


Qmlity 


linear  chaiies: 

1  Uncai  cliav  (trii  mt) 

2  Sml  vm  mmdo: 

0  Crc  5  56mm  ball  MS5S 

0  ac  9mffl  bal  l«M2 

OCrc  4awn  Ht  DP  M433 - 

3  IfadlMt  Ml  MMW. 

0  OGS^seom Med  (saw) 

0  CTG  cal  50  Med 

0  CTG  25mm  WOS-T  M791 

0  OG  25mm  HO-f  i792 

0  CTG  40mm  linked  M430  HE  OP 

0  aG  7  62  Med  WO _ 

4  Mortar  ammo: 

0  CTG  60mm  Ht  W8I 

0  OG  60mm  smoke  WP 1002  M 

0  CTG  Slmm  K  IIS21 

0  CTG  llmm  Ht  M8S9 

0  CTG  llmm  SMK  IU19 

0  ere  Jlmm  ihim  tttSS....- 

0  CTG  60mm  smoke  WP  XM722 

0  CTG  60mm  ilum  XII721 

5  Gnnadei 

0  tanade  smoke  screen  (R) 

0  Grenade  smoke  screen  (DP) 

0  SM  lum  WSP 

0  OT  40mm  WS  PAR* 

0  Grenade  hand  Iraf 

0  Grenade  hand  smoke  inan 

0  Grenade  hand  smoke  yehw — ~. 

0  Sipal  ilum  GKD  GRN 

0  Siinal  smoke  GRO  ptm  PARA. 

0  Flare  surface  trip 

6  Rockets: 

0  Rocket  83MII  (SMAW) „ 

0  Rocket  5  ndi  motor _ — .._ 

0  UlM  aUnm  uMpan  M-4 

0  Rocktl  t3IM  HEAA 

7  Tfsinini  HMno: 

0  CTG  40IMI  TP  F/t«m9 

0  CTG  40MM  PRAC  11781 

0  CTG  (IMM  TP  Vttn 

0  Line  ckarie  PRAC  (TRIR)  MTD 

0  Une  ckane  PRAC  Lfl  MTD 

0  CTG  25MH  TP-T  M793 

0  Racket  83MM  praciioe 

0  CTG  5.56MM  blank  IXD  (SAW) 

0  CTG  5.56MM  blank  M200 

0  ere  7.62MM  btank  linked 

0  CTG  60MM  TP  M  lane  XM«16 

0  CTG  120MM  TP-T  MS31 

0  CTG  120MM  TPCSDS-I  Mt65 

0  Rocket  I3HM  practice  F/HEAA-. 

8  15SMM  ammo: 

0  CHG  spoltini  proi 

0  CHG  prep  n  M20»l 

0  PRO)  ISSMM  ADAM-l  M692 

0  PRO)  155  lum 

0  Proi  155MM  ADAM-S  M731 

0  Prn  155MM  RAAMS-l  M71I 

0  PrS  15SMH  RAAMS-S  M741 

0  Piq  15SMH  HE  (CM  (DP)  M4S3. 

0  Pr5l55MMHE- -. 

0  Ckarr  pnp  15SMM  uMe  ba(  M4A2... 
0  Oarp  prop  15SMM  |ieen  ban  H3A1 .. 
0  Qait  pnp  155MM  red  ba(H119A2. 


106.465 
59.368 
510.032 

21.252 
970.814 


21.589 
6.762 
4.329 

6.311 
1.156 


106,465 
59,368 
510,032 

21,252 
970J14 


21,589 

6.762  

4,329 

6J11  .... 
1,1S6 


106.465 
59,3(8 
510,832 

21,2» 
970,814 


21,589  

6,762 

4J29  ™. 


Ull. 


t,788 
15.511 

82,894 


19X6 
4,195 

4,116 


1.788 
15,511 

82,894 


19Jft. 
4.195. 

4.116  . 


1.788 
15,581 

82.894 


19X6. 
4,195. 

4.116  . 


164,588 

372,075 

52,590 

4.858 

41,800 
24,510 

99,039 
11,290 
129,866 
82353 
710,728 
111,342 
141,099 
56,476 
71,583 
85,655 


36,197 
62,017 
11,474 
1,001 
4,041 
4,000 

5,000 
548 
3,015 
1,897 
6,729 
1,294 
1,742 
1,365 
2,108 
1,712 


164,588 
372,075 
52.590 
4,858 
41J00 
24,510 

99,039 
11.290 
129,866 
82,353 
710,728 
111,342 
141,099 
56,476 
71.583 
8SJ55 


36,197  . 
62,017  . 
11.474  . 

1.001  . 

4,041  . 

4,000 

5,000. 
548. 
3,015  . 
1,897  . 
6,729. 
1,294  . 
1,742  . 
1365. 
2.108. 
1.712  . 


164,588 
372,075 
52,590 
4JSi 
41J0O 
24,510 

mm 

11,290 
129Jf6 
82J$3 

710,728 
111342 

\nm 
%,m 
nso 


36,197  . 

62,017  . 

11,474  . 
Utl- 
4,M1. 
4,000. 

5,000. 
548. 

3,015. 
1J». 
(.729. 
1,294. 
1.742. 
IXS. 
2411. 
1.712  . 


301 
16,026 
3355 

789,991 

733.966 

49,169 

217 

217 


1.148 
12,981 
12315 

9,985 
1,259 
3.517 
2,166 
2.131 


301 
16.026 
3,355 

789,991 

733,9(6 

49,169 

217 

217 


1,148. 
12,981  . 
12315  . 

9.985  . 
1,259. 
3,517  . 
2,166. 
2,131  . 


301 
16,026 
3355 

m»\ 
m» 
4s.ia 

217 
217 


i,ia. 


12.981 
12315  . 

9,985. 


1.2SI. 
3,517  . 
2.1((. 
2.131  . 


19,587 
73,0(8 
10,442 


3,902 
7,305 
2,480 


19,587 
73,0(8 
10,442 


3,902 
7,305  . 
2.480  . 


19,517 

nm 

10,442 


im. 


vm. 


4,557 

3339 

SIO 


4.261 
2.451 
U20 


4.S57 

3339 

610 


4.261  (4.557) 
2,451  (3339) 
1,120 


«.261) 
(2.«1) 


0 

0 

(10 


0        (4,557) 

0        (4,557) 

1,120 


(4.2(11 
(4,2(1) 


(.14 
S.14 


m 


2.001 


4(( 


2.0(1 


m 


im 


466 

11,540 
27,503 
4,7(4 


2,001 

466 

14,698 

11,540 

35.028 

27,503 

1    2.004 

4,7(4 

2,001 
14,(98. 


35.028. 
2,004. 


m 

11340 
27J03 
4,7(4 


2,001  . 
MM 

2,104. 


182.(81 


nm      vam 


123(3. 


mm 


iVKa. 
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l|Wl9nMl«           KR.  174«IWSC           AMnAmt  to  HR  17W 

H.R.  1 

'48  a 

amdid       Amcntmnt  chate  from 

t-lt<tr4*^ 

Quant 

1 

1988  nwest              f„^„ 

Ik 

My        Amwl        OonMy        AmomI        *****        *"*"' 

*"""'*        Qvatily        Amouit 

iktummmt 

0  tm  iTWi  MTsos  T  am 

7.95«            7.7J4            7.956            7.784         (7,958)           7,784) 
6.962          29.014           16.962          29,014        (16,962)        (29.014) 

0 
0 

0         (7,958)           7,784)            6,14 
0       (16.962)       (29.014)            6,14 

n  (iG  iTtWT'imo       

Id  IVM  h-' ''— ' — * 

Utmmm 

1 

■ 

W  f«*                      -^ 

1 

i  f^  ^^^^  «Mv 

~    I 

jB;"5!a.*2i^ 

1.0n             733        421.021             733 -..-. 

5.519            4.513          2S.599            4.513 

14.775 - 14.755 

421 
29 

ei 

199 

733 -         ■ 

4,513 ■ 

14.775 ■ 

0  rvM^  wvM 

SJK 5J86 

5.816 — - 1 

._ 410JtS 410J65 (43,510)  

367375 (43.510)  ■ 

liHpM  «d  CiMbil  VriidK 

TOCMCMMMlidB: 

21.702 21,702 . 

21.702 _ 1 

u  ihjfc^^  w?  /Turn  um\ 

490    490 - 

490 - ■ 

1.144 ■ 

17   ■   1  '^^  t.-Mi_  1^  /HVp 

1  iw             1,144 _. 

It  K  1  hm  wib  1^  rmp  rAP-TV) 

24,441  „       _ 24,441 . 

24,441 „ I 

1A  ik^M  '  — ^  iMVta 

I 

21  irn*Ma-    .      .-..- 

r>  ^K  ton  1^  f*  -~—  'n>n  «nn 

4            1.947                 4            8.947 

75 75 

4 

8.947 ■ 

" 1 

9637 ■ 

**£'j!i'Sr&»(«os) 

75  Kin  155M  Initrr                        

34            9i37               34            9637 

34 

1C  I^M  kit  t^  f7  ^ba  /ATI  -mi\ 

1 077                            1 077      

1.077 ■ 

Z1I2           5,191          22,182           5.191 _ 

a 

11 

182 
0 

652 
0 

415 

264 

5.191 1 

2lllidtena*wSiaH  

n  ■  16  ^BMtfli                                          

1,039            3,029            1,039            3.029         (1.039)         (3,029) 
i6,(S2           8,859          16,652           8,859 

0         (1.039)         (3.029)              1.3         ■ 

■   0        (i.5dd)         (1.005)             2.6        1 
3.583 ■ 

36  a  4hNm                              
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415           3583             415           3583 
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32  MMr.  Md.  mliiilH  ia|l - 
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90,408 (4J)34)  | 
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v>  t^  mp  ftp  m 
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52S 

136.974 
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24!350    0 - 

ifi  1^  ^ 

30.129 30,129 
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2610          26J40            2680          26940 

1 
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26940 
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761 -.  ... 

ToU.  tm  nalB  ari  ^ipMl 
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64.549 _ _ 1 
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{4,541                          64549     
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I 
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9 
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75 
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ca  MMS  (lAlTFI )  '        '       ' 

,„„ 1 

»  TkHciI  ill ««  Md*  aMM)       

9          71,623                9          71.623 

9 

71,623 

fil  M/im  4  ■■  •'•  <'~^  m  mnt 

5           5,747                5           5,747 

5 

5.747     

«*A.tP?j5r-)^ 

•--/g-jjWK^ 

4420   4.420 _   

4.420 . 

6)  wmTn  suKSYS  JiiFwss) 

0  Mm  ntt  tmlm'^^  ' 

::::'■  .„;........     .....     ._„ i 

OMMCS/JMB 

_...._ 1 

0  GRI  knd  ihn  Mrt  ^  Tf!t 

1 

'**7rB5«r™s^ 

71i:«nliMlxai|(..... _ 

n  iif/n  <9Mn  k^  fa 

2            1  749                 7            1  744 

2 

12 

215 

1,749 —    .    

12           5(06              12           5600        ....    . 

5.600 : 

285            1.423              285            1.423 

97                                 97 

1,423 

73aiAMnDF 

97 ._ 

74  MI/IMP-O  iBl  aL  nto 

75  flKlnnr  M  HMP  (NaMri) 

J7                               97  „ „ _„ 

97 
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P-l  iK  ad  don 

Fixal  yai  1988  budpt 
request 

N  R  1 748  HASC            Amendmoit  to  H.R  17W 
rBCOfnnwndnJ            

H.R  1748  a 
QuafitK 

Amount 

Amendment  dan(i  hum 

1918taquest            "trtina 

Quaniilir 

Amount 

Quabty 

fg„^         Quantitr         Amount 

QanMif         tanat 

Ota  coM/okc  owmal  (ItaMri): 

76  Rm                           

ntt^'&mwHmm 

I6il6- 

16316 

11316- 
41315 

nJ»tmn!ir    

4UIS  - 

0CP-696()/1>DR«iichdEC0i«Mr 

Ota  snort  (mMal): 

MTbI  ctfb  I  mait  SPT  (wMri) 

97- 
12il4  .. 
1.411  .. 

97 .„. 

12314 

1.401  ...... 

97.. 
12.614  - 
1.411  „ 

81  Moddotni  kits  (an-W).... _ 

82  Items  less  Hun  (2  iwfcn  (noiv-W) 

ToU.  Conmuncitiom  aid  eloctnine .. 

275.735  .. 

275,735 _ 

275,735  . 

StwortVohidB 
Admwistrrtw  netidts:              ^^ 

83  unMiwcul  (Hsscnger  vNMda 

84  coHMrciil  carlo  viMa 

153 

2,464 
9399. 

153 

2,464 

9599 

153 

2.464.. 
9399- 

Tadicil  MMdB: 

OUtitviMtoc«de 

85  5/«  tni*  mm 

88  5  tan  niRifit 

136 

2JI1 

136 

2311 

136 

2311- 

IN  lofMin  MUrk  «^a 

351 

17,661 
2J11. 

359 

17,ttl 

351 

17361. 
2311- 

90  Trakrs.  il  types 

91  Lube  ad  arvn  und  ISCM    ._.               

2311 

Otastimrt: 

92lodifi(ation  kits 

3.ia. 

3.161     

3.161- 
162  .. 

93  Items  less  Ilia  $2  mdtai 

162. 

862 

Total,  amort  »«Ndes 

39,516  . 

39,516 

39316  . 

Eiijineer  ad  odw  equpment 
uiiinccr  ad  enHipweBt: 

94  rniiimrt  otiU  n  — rt            

2334. 
34376 
11.625 

2334  

2.834. 
34376  .. 
11325 

9<>  Half  (T  oaa         ' 

146 

146 
200 

34  976 

146 
210 

<K  li(|llrtm> 

210 

11325  ...             _ 

07  RnW  not  nifriitd 

98  Ti^mrs  |i  |mt 

21.715. 

1.111 
27339. 

3,241. 

35 

2t,7<5 

(Ill 

35 

21,715. 
8.118  - 
27339  .. 

101  Coiitaier  Inilr,  r«^  ton 

35 

102  Forliltts,  <  twos  "     

27339 

3340 

103  Uundry  unt.  im 

104  Md  suwt  equipnent 

3340. 

105  FIrid  bilfi  shwei  unt 

_ _.        in 

2,255 

in 

2355 

IN 

23SS. 

106  RettMnlia  unit                         i 

0  IWiMnlinlni                                                        

0  Bn.  omK/nlK  pr  MA  Gl 

0  M-?3  in  mm  pM  nmniinn           

109  Md  wrim  toneis 

677 

4351 
M372. 
234C 

677 

4351 

10.572      „ 

677 

4351. 
10,572. 

110  Fuel  t  Mtof  punp  6  stonte  md* 

HI  Anolubious  »aali  fuel  svsfeu     

'>4 

jJ7  Tirt  lirMI  M  di^  «'             

ijn. 

\m 

in  T(mrali«--i"-r  •TT^r-'        

m. 

S 

iHWpii  Sm  sptomz...  ...  ;....:.    .. 

168 

5,628 

161 

5,621 

in 

5321. 

115  Bo«  bndie                   

117  PowR  tquipamt  tnoftm         

1372. 

1372 

1372- 

Ill  IM  riKi  (IMH  dBt  sys  (MFniB) 

0  Commtionil  minr  toyuii  iy4nii 

0  Oemd  lad  matuM  niln 

119  IMilliriknq                        

120  Dammi  sunnt  equipMOl 

6,712. 
3374. 
3J3t. 

6,712 

iTSt. 
3331. 

121  Hq  spt  eq 



3374 

3331 



177  fjnim  nuMr  tim  oquip 

123  Ti^iflnw  tyrtm  '     '  '                  

124  KM  mit  tanini  mmti 

HI. 

HI    

327 

23».    ~ 

3.4« 

1.440  -. 

276 

HI. 

125  i^ncitonn      '   '  ' 

327. 

vm. 

3,409 

1,440. 

9362. 

276 

1362. 

UTTTWr  dtcoMaMiion  syston 

121)  Tmdnmi  {titmwral) 

...            276 

129  TRN  dewces  (suMtatars) 

ita 

130  Ml*  <>niily                 

131   CMtiim  Mb 

.   _ 1*59 

3,002 
116 

1359 

316 

3302 

916 

•s 

3.112. 
116  . 

i32  Chemol  Hym'systom _ 

: ,  :: :         m 

133  (VmnI  unMi^  nrnmnri 

134  Omn  wintvs  pM  (knm                                                                                                                                                                                       

Otasuoport 

llSModWatia  kits                                                                                                                                                                                                                           ... 

136  Itnm  kn  ttt-r  {2  aani 

4313. 

4313               ._ 

43U. 

Total,  enpieer  ad  ota  equpmenl    

117,770  . 

187,770 - 

187,771  . 

Spares  and  repair  parts: 

;»392. 

8,692 

M,692. 

Total.  «mi  airi  tqaii  Ms 

29,692 

29.692 



29392. 

,      „ 

Total  procurenent  Marine  ODtps „ 

1,402.440 

1378.090 (91395) 

1316.195  . 

(116,245)  .._ 

1  Mantans  fxH  year  1987  kirol.  2  AflorMily.  3  Eacadon  itata 
sources.  U  Oareidional  lORe  lulMectmaL  12  Sustainatity  requirements 


4  (Miact  sawep.  5  Itoducad  upuaa  trom  fiscal  yar  1917  toNl  6  Mar 
13  ^ogram  tormiMad.  14  Proiran  restructured. 


near  Stan  7  Qasliad  papni  8  No 


AIRCRAFT  PR0CUREk4ENT,  AIR  FORCE 
OVERVIEW 

The  budget  request  contained  authorization 
of  $14,191.4  million  for  Air  Force  aircraft  pro- 
curement H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  would  au- 


tfiorize  $12,734.2  million  for  such  procure- 
ment, a  reduction  of  $1 ,457.2  million  from  ttw 
budget  request. 

Ttie  ameridment  would  autfxxize  $11,557.8 
million  for  aircraft  procurement,  a  reduction  of 
$1,176.4  million  from  H.R.  1748,  as  reported. 


and  a  reduction  of  $2,633.6  million  from  the 
txidget  request. 

The  following  table  with  the  annotated  foot- 
notes provide  the  details  of  tfte  adiustments 
contained  in  the  amendment 
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CONC  rRESSIONAL 


Fn  H  yoi  19a  I 


Ml 


Ml  POKE  nUCUKKNT 


OMMn 
4MSIVt. 
SF-lSI/l. 
(  F-M  C/D 
7  F-M  C/0 


(»-00. 


I  K-m  (/OO)  (MT) — 

oiC-iatMiMijp.- — 

•  <c-i3tMjMti»(/ir-cr).- 

WK-130ll__. 


11  K-iJON  («r-w) 

12  jc-iaw  ■■«» 

13/IC-13l»»MM»<IV-Or)- 


*-t 


C-SB.- 


ltC-17.. 


I7C-17  (»-«)- 
'oC-12L 


UC-27 

Total,  artll  Menu.. 


oi-4«(iBn 

0T-4M(IIGn  (tf-OO- 
TtbiMi 


■  iwrti 

24  oil  «■  Mil  */C- 

2in-l/U-2 


Ohi  Mraift— (kfcopkn 


TM  otai  man.. 


*t 


»-52.- 

29  FB-111.. 
XB-IB 

TidialaRnll 

31  A-7 

32  A-10 

33  F/W-4. 

34F-5 

35  F-1S_ 
3i  F-lt- 
37F-111... 
38EF-111- 
39  n-w.. 


40T/AT-37. 

41  C-S 

42C-9 

43C-22 

44  C-I37.._ 

45C-141 

Traw  ■oift 

4(  T-31 

47  T-43 


4«B-lM(/aCA).. 

SO  t-130 _.. 

M  C-13S 


S2I-3 
S3E-4 

SI  ll-l_, 

S5  H-3  ■c^tMtoiL- 

5C 111-53  McnR. — » 

57( 

0  W-10 .. 


TM 


Of  ■Mnm  snim_ 


Mrts  Md  rapw  pvts: 
ISpmMlraparpim.. 


(2 
t3«v 
M 
(5 


I  imatf  eqapnail... 


an 

Total,  wcnft  SNVPOrt 


dHr(B„ 


«dbc.. 


RECORD— HOUSE 

AIRCMFT  PmCUREMENT,  AIR  FORCE 

ofdolnl 


HI  im  HASC 


10  HR.  1741 


H.R. 


I7UIS 


Amount 


QuaiMy 


AnoMit 


Qaaiitv 


42 


in 


ijt4,2n 
is4.m. 

2,223M 
475.9aO  . 


7        3Stjn 

ISJtO . 
5        217JN 
Si,2« 


4JI7,26t. 


tnsM 

66,310. 


65,900 


750,100  . 


42  1.334,000 

154.000 

IM  2.123,661 
475,900 

6        3iBi500 

■■'■o 0 

0  U.201 
4.431.469 

2        600.000 
66.300 

0 0 

666,300 


600              30  600  .. 

10,700 10,700  ... 

UJOO 11.300  ... 

270,700 238,700  ... 

m MO  ... 

4.(00 4,600  .. 

700 700  .. 

afOt 12.240  ... 

mm 10.400 .. 

4JM 4.300  .. 

1C1,20I 155,400  .. 

7U01 76.300  .. 

2S3,iit in.ioo .. 

■"■"joSo"zzz"z 9ji87':: 

12.400 0  .. 

ISJOO 16,900  - 

tm 2.700  .. 

Diiio7.ZZ~Z 'Cmo"" 

17,100 11,565  .. 

13J0O 13,000  .. 

400 400  .. 

13,200 7,109  .. 

217,500 197,877  .. 

629.500              50  793,100  - 

27,700 27.700  . 

iTooIZZZr  i'M". 

m 200 .. 

400 79.800  .. 

62.000 62,000  .. 

83.721 - 83,728  .. 

1,907.628 2.001.786  . 

2J65,967 2.723.967  . 

221,275 221.275  . 

40JIOO 40.000  . 

50,000 50.000  . 

3,t35J33 3,060,033  . 

221,900 185J57  . 

3,669,108 3,556,665  . 


(5,000. 


(46,000) 


19,000. 


(157,505) 


(730i238) 


(730,238) 


Apnl  27.  1987 


Ancnhncnt  dmio  tnim 
1988  request 

QuaMity 


Footnotes 


42       1.334,200  . 

154.200  . 

180      2.123.(68  . 

.......       475,900  . 


(SO.00O) 

Tiiiojioo)" 


309.500 


(1)       (47J0O) 


0 
18,201  . 


(5)      (217«01 
(40J99 


4.431,469 (455.799)  , 


2        600.000. 
66.300  . 


(17,900) 


(5)       (65.900) 


666.300 (83.800) 


600. 
10,700  . 


UJOO. 


238.700  . 

800. 

4,600. 

700. 
12,240. 
10,400. 
4,300. 
155,400. 
76J00. 
253,100  . 


(32.000) 


(IJM) 


(SJH) 


9J(7  . 
0. 


(1.033) 
(12.400) 


1(,900. 
2,700. 


IJOO. 
11,5(5. 


(5,535) 


13J00. 
400. 


7.109  . 

197.887  . 
SO         793,100 

27.700  . 


((,091) 
(19,(23) 
1(3,(00 


1,700. 

200. 

79J00. 

(2,000. 


79,400 


37,728. 


(4(,000) 


2.020.786  . 


113,158  . 


2,566.462  ....„ (399.505) 


221.275  . 
40,000. 
50,000. 


2329,795. 
I85JS7  . 


(«0(,13( 
(36.543 


2,826,427 (842,(81) 


5 
5 
11 


3,7 


3,7 


5.7 
5 
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{Amounts  in 


olMnl 


FscH  icir  1988  bullet 


HJI.  Wtt  HASC 


r— I  NM  MO  nin 


to  H.R.  1748        H  r  17U  » 


19(8 


(haitily         Amount         Quantily 


Oumtity 


Anrtit  pncuramont.  Air  Fono 

OPrior  IM  SMnts 

C-5e.  fisal  ytv  1987  wd  prigr 

1M7  aul  pmc... 


14.191J71 


F-lOO  eiwncs.  bsatian 
I-4(A... 


ASPJ,  iBCil  ifuot  1987  nd  orior 

OnlM  Mods,  fixH  yw  r98(  ind  pm 

Oltat  \nttSm  dW|oi,  F-lll  mioMCs  i*pA  tool  jw  1917 

ml  prior _ 


13J91,4«7 


(8(8.743) 


12^22,744. 
(323J((). 
(»(JM   . 

{mm  '■ 


(65.000) ((5,000)  , 


(20,000) 
(90.000) 
(132.(00) 


{IMHtl) 

.  (323J00) 
(34J)00) 

(320.000) 
(90.000) 

(132Wi 

((SMI) 


Total,  anraft  pmunment.  Air  Fora _    I4.19U71  12,734.187  . 


(1.176.343)  _    11,557J44  . 


(2^33,527) 


Footnotes:  1  Maintans  faol  year  1987  le»d  2  AltgntaliMy  3  EMution  status  4  Contract  savinis  5  Reduced  increase  Itom  fiscal  year  1987  li«el  6  Deler  new  start.  7  (testfied  mram.  8  No  inuircRMl  9  RartM  10 
"  souros.  11  Oon«tn«ottal  force  enkancmenl  12  SustainaNity  requirements  13  Prapam  termnated  14  Proram  restractured  ^  ^^  '  ~*^"'  '" 


MISSILE  PRCX^UREMENT,  AIR  FORCE 

The  budget  request  contained  authorization  of  $9,772.7  million  for  the  procurement  of  Air  Force  missiles.  H.R.  1748.  as  reported,  vvould  au- 
thorize $9,519.1  million  for  such  procurement,  a  reduction  of  $253.6  million  from  the  requested  amount. 

The  aiTiendment  would  authorize  $7,296.3  million  for  Air  Force  missile  procurement,  a  reduction  of  $2,222.8  million  from  H.R.  1748,  as  report- 
ed, and  a  reduction  of  $2,476.4  million  from  the  budget  request. 

The  following  table  with  the  annotated  footnotes  prtTvide  the  details  of  the  adjustments  contained  in  the  amendment 

MISSILE  PROCUREMENT,  AIR  FORCE 

[Amounts  m  milians  ol  dollars] 


P-1  iw  and  rtoM 


Focal  year  1988  bud(et 
request 

Quantity 


H.R.  1748  HASC 


It  to  N.R.  1748        H  R  1748  as 


Quantity 


Amount 


Quantity 


Quantity 


AniBndnisRt  dUMC  tran 
1988  request 

Quantity 


Stratew: 
?Small 

mSSm  fBHCnKm  SQUpMm— MM: 

3  Missiie  fcpbccnwnt  AQ-biKstK-.. 


MSSHi  PROCUREMOIT,  AM  FORCE 
BaKstic  Missiles 

(H-X) _., 


21       1,259,949 


1,251,949 


(9)      (395,949) 


m      (315341) 


54.559. 


54.559. 


54.559. 


Total,  ballistic  nassdes... 


1.314.508 1,314.508  . 


(395.949) 


918,559  . 


StrateK; 

OSRAMN... 

8Airlaundi 
Tactical 

9  AM-7F/M 

10AM-91/H 


ODier  Missiles 


(395,949) 


11  AGM-130  oowered  G8U-15 

12  AGM-(SO  ttMridi  (MYP) 

13  AGM-(5D  Mancrick  (MYP)  (AP-CY) .. 

14  AGIM8A  Hann ; 

15  Ripitf... 


558 

956 

121 

2,100 


2J47. 

99,4(2 

53,051 

43,754 

354,(05 


758 

1,256 

73 

2,100 


16  Amnam... 

17  Amraam  AP-CY) 


1,7U 

630 


422.945 
31700 
832.882 


1.748 

siid' 


2J47.. 

134,4(2  _ 
69.051  -. 
2(J97.„ 

325JM  ... 


402,654. 
31,200. 
6I0JOO. 


751 

13S6 

73 

2J00 


2J47. 

134.4(2 
(8.051 
2(J97 

32S.000  . 


2(0 
380 
(48) 


35.000 

Kim 

(17J57) 
(29,(05 


11 
11 
3 
9 


1.748 


402iS4. 
3Un. 


(20.291) 


(130)      (152,0(2) 


18  Grd  launch  auise  missde 

19  Grd  laundi  cnoe  missie  (AP-CY).. 
20SliqB 


37 


70^792 


37 


70.712 


(37)         (70,792) 


(37)        (70,792) 


Tariett 

21  Tariet  dnnes 

Industrial  faoiHies: 

£1  inuusuiai  tacMims 

Missile  rnjacement  eguifiment— oOier: 

23  Missile  repiaament  eq-oliier... 

Total,  ottier  missiles 


IIM) 
13,517  ..... 
IJiU  ...... 


11,040. 
13,517  . 
7,(10  . 


11,040. 
13,517  . 
7il0. 


1.943,205 1,774J70  . 


(70,792)  1.701.B7S  . 


(239.127) 


QasslV: 

0  Qass  IV... 

26  MM  N/m 

27  AGM-88A  Harm 

28  Air  launch  cruise 


MoomcatMS  ol  mtmu  Mssaes 


29  Grd  laundi  cruiie  missie.. 

30  Peacdieeper  (M-X) . 


31  ModMcations  under  {2.0i.. 


119,223 
2,245 
7,381  . 

15.400 
UU  . 
232  . 


113.223. 
2.24S. 

iV4n. 
UU . 

29. 


(15323) 


(15.400) 


WOM. 

7JM. 
«. 

>^ 
232. 


(I5«3) 


(15,400) 


Total,  RMuMcation  of  mservce  iiiuies... 

Missile  spares  +  repair  partv 

32  Spares  and  repar  parts 


145,792 


145,792 


(30,923) 


\Um (30,923) 


224,118 


178.729  . 


(23.481) 


155.248. 


iOMt) 


OHierSunwt 

Space  prairanB: 

33  Aiotone  iquip  (COIBEC) 

34  (JoW  pHitlonini  (MYP) 

0  (jWhI  poBtioni«  (MYP)  (AP-CY). 

35  Space  sluiWe  opaialiois  MYP) ... 


23,(82. 
92.(05 


23.0(2. 
S2JK  . 


23.02. 


I2JIS. 


36  Space  Aullk  oparHign  (MYP)  (AP-CY)  _ 

37  Def  melmloial  sal  pro|  (MYP) 

38  Def  meknioiical  sH  pn(  (MYP)  (AP-CY).. 

39  Defense  support  provam  (MYP) . 


108,051 


K.4K. 


m,m . 


{21j(S) 


40  Defense  support  profram  (MYP)  (AP-CY) 

41  Defense  sateKte  conun  system  (inP) 

42  Defense  sateKte  anm  system  (MVP)  (AP-CY). 


5.74(. 
91.700  . 
328.743 
(3,100. 
75.870 


5.746. 
83J7I. 

321.743. 
(UK. 
(SJH  . 


5.74(. 

tun 

321,743. 
(3JM. 

(sjn . 


(7«1) 


(I0l4tl) 


9860 


987 
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l«MW6  ■  mUta  ol  Um] 


I  iK«  M  1917  M.  2  Unmttm,.  3  Eanlin  sMb.  4 
12  SiBtaMHtif  ttqannats.  13  °- 


ITEMS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
OnOUNO  LAUNCHED  CfMJISE  MISSILE 

InitiaNy,  the  committee  supported  the 
budget  request  for  the  ground  launched  cnjise 
misa«e  [GLCM]  program.  The  txjdget  request 
conlaned  authorization  of  37  ground  launched 
cruise  miaaHoB  for  $70.8  million  and  $6.5  mil- 
lion for  initial  spares. 

Further  review  of  the  program  has  resulted 
in  no  authorization  being  recommended  at  this 
time.  This  approach  was  taken  for  reasons  not 
related  to  the  on-going  negotiations  to  reduce 
deployment  of  GLCM's  and  other  systems  In 
Europe.  Rather,  this  adjustment  is  based  on 
two  programmatic  considerations. 

Rrst.  to  date,  560  GLCM's  have  been  pro- 
cured. The  37  missiles  requested  In  fiscal  year 
1968  are  designed  to  serve  as  part  of  the 
mwitenance  float  for  the  program.  Therefore, 
this  procurement  could  be  deferred  at  this 
time  without  adverse  impact  on  either  the 
scheduled  deployment  of  the  remaining 
GLCM's  or  the  exisling  force  levels. 

Further,  an  ongoing  sea-launched  cruise 
missile  [SLCK^  production  base  exists.  Should 
procuring  addHional  ground  launched  cruise 
mianilm  become  necessary,  the  existing 
SLCM  production  line  could  produce  Vhe  addi- 
tional GLCM's.  Ttiis  approach  does  not  pre- 
judge the  outcome  of  the  negotiations. 

The  second  consideration  underlying  the 
recommendation  relates  to  the  reliability  prot>- 
lems  that  have  developed  with  the  GLCM. 
Rather  than  procuring  additional  GLCM's 
before  the  reNabHity  problems  are  resolved,  a 
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Mnct  SM«s.  5  Reduced  increase  ItM  fiaal  )«•  1917  ImI.  6  IMar  Mw  start.  7  Q^asiM  prafram  i  No 
lennlMM.  14  Program  festructuret 
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Pn  pan 


mo(i  prudent  course  of  action  would  be  to 
def<  r  this  acquisition. 

Depending  upon  the  final  outcome  of  the 
armi  control  negotiations,  tfie  committee 
strongly  supports  full  deployment  of  tfie 
GLCMs  in  NATO.  Because  this  amendment 
does  not  affect  GLCM  deployment  levels,  it 
shof  Id  not  be  Interpreted  as  either  a  lessening 
of  support  for  this  capability  in  NATO  or  as  a 
lessening  of  the  committee's  support  for  main- 
tain^ the  U.S.  commitment  to  NATO. 

ADVANCED  CRUISE  MISSILE 

The  budget  request  contained  a  classified 
amount  for  the  procurement  of  the  advanced 
curiae  missile  [ACM].  H.R.  1748,  as  reported, 
wotid  provide  the  requested  authorization. 

Subsequent  to  the  committee  markup  of 
H.a  1748,  additional  information  was  made 
avaitoble  to  the  committee  on  tfie  status  of 
the  program.  In  recognition  of  signifteant 
schedule  delays  and  cost  increases,  the 
amendment  would  authorize  no  procurment 
fun^s  for  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

This  action  should  not  result  in  a  break  in 
production.  ConskJering  the  required  flight  test 
schedule  remaining,  the  delay  encountered 
with  productkin  materials  and  components, 
and  the  prot>able  restructuring  of  the  program, 
the  productkm  schedule  can  be  adjusted  so 
that  disruptton  in  the  program  does  not  occur. 

SPACE  DEFENSE  SYSTEM 

ijhe  txjdget  request  contained  $21.8  milton 
in  Advance  procurement  for  tfie  antisatellite 
sy;  em— Asai  In  additk>n,  $8.5  millkjn  was  re- 


quested ^  tfie  otfier  procurement  account  for 
tfie  Asat  system.  H.R.  1748,  as  reported, 
would  authorize  the  requested  amounts. 

The  aaiendment  would  authorize  no  pro- 
curement funds  for  the  program.  This  recom- 
mendatran  is  consistent  with  the  recommen- 
dation in  title  II— RDT4E— of  the  amendment 
to  autfiorize  no  funds  for  tfie  productk>n  verifi- 
catk>n  for  the  system.  To  authorize  long  lead 
productkvi  funds  woukj  tie  premature. 
Other  procurement,  air  force 

The  txidget  request  contained  autfiorizatk>n 
of  $8,570.5  millkjn  for  Air  Force  otfier  procure- 
ment Tills  account  Includes  munittons,  vehi- 
cles, eiectronk^  and  telecommunk»tk>ns 
equipment  and  otfier  base  maintenance  and 
support  equipment. 

H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  woukl  authorize 
$8,672.2  million,  an  increase  of  $101.7  millk>n 
from  tfie  budget  request  Because  of  concerns 
with  cor«ventk>nal  weapons  sustalnabillty,  the 
increase  over  the  budget  request  was  recom- 
mended primarily  in  tfie  munitk>ns  account 

The  amendment  would  authorize  $8,360.7 
milton,  4  reductkm  of  $311.5  millton  from  H.R. 
1746,  asl  reported,  and  a  reductk)n  of  $209.8 
milton  from  the  budget  request  With  one 
major  eiceptkin,  the  Bigeye  bomb,  the  reduc- 
tons  w(jukj  tie  taken  primarily  in  electronks 
and  telacommunrcations  programs  that  have 
exhibKed  significant  growth  over  fiscal  year 
1987  levels. 

The  fdllowing  table  with  the  annotated  foot- 
notes ptovkle  the  details  of  the  adjustments 
containe  d  in  tfie  amendment 


LINE 


ITEM 


(aaiountB  In  •iltiens  of  dollar*] 


FV     1988 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
QTY  MKMNT 


MENOMENT 

TO  H.R.    1748 

QTY  MIOUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  MENDED 

QTY  AMOUNT 


AMENDMENT  CHANGE 
FROM  1988  REQUEST 
QTY  AMOU^ 


FTNT 


t. 


^ 

^ 


OTHER  PROCUREMENT,   AIR  FORCE 

HJNITIONS  AND  ASSOCIATED  EQUIPMENT 

ROCKETS  *   LAUNCHERS 

1    2.75   INCH  ROCKET  MOTOR 

7  2.75  INCH  ROCKET  HEAD  -  MP 

4  LIGHT  ANTI-TANK  TACTICAL  AT-4 

6   ITEMS  LESS  THAN  82,000.000 


CARTRIDGES   (THOUSANDS) 

7  9IMI  PARABELLUM 

8  7.62  NM  BLANK,    LINKED 

9  5.56  m 

10  20  M  COMBAT 

1 1  20  MM  TRAINING 

12  30  M  TRAINING 

13  30  W  API 

14  81  m 

15  40MM  TP  GRENADES 

16  40M  HE  GRENADES 

17  CART  CHAFF  RR-170 

19  SIGNAL  MK-4  MOD  3 

20  l«U-4A/A  ENGINE  STARTER. . . . 

21  CART  IMP  3000  FT/LBS 

22  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  82,000,000. 


23  MK-82  INERT/BOU-80.  . 

24  OURANOAL 

25  TIMER  ACTUATOR  FIN  FUZE 

26  BSU-49  INFLATABLE  RETARDER. . 

27  BSU-SO  INFLATABLE  RETARDER.. 

28  BOMB  2000  LB  HIGH  EXPLOSIVE. 

29  BOMB  HARD  TARGET  2000LB 


74,135 

17,305 

74.135 

17.305 

93,888 

7,234 

93.888 

7.234 

2. 500 

1.961 

2,500 

1.961 

— 

3.519 

— 

3.519 

4,310 


591 


4,310 


591 


20.491 

2.915 

30.491 

72.915 

2,854 

12.369 

3.854 

16,669 

4.477 

13,986 

5.477 

17.086 

9,732 

81.705 

9.732 

81.705 

191 

2.002 

191 

2,002 

— 

3.354 

~ 

3,354 

1.274 

1.362 

1.274 

1.362 

72 

7.694 

72 

7.694 

1.586 

3.780 

1.586 

3.780 

— 

9.195 

— 

11.695 

14,000 

3,988 

14.000 

3,988 

26,196 

9,322 

26,196 

9,322 

3.704 

4,252 

3.704 

4,252 

2,500 

5,775 

2,500 

5.776 

2.340 

32.567 

3.780 

52.667 

(68.600) 


74.135 

17.305 

93,888 

7,234 

2,500 

1,961 

— 

3.519 

4.310 

30,491 
3,854 
6,477 
9,732 


591 

4,316 
16,669 
17,086 
81.705 


1B1 

2.002 

— 

3.354 

t.274 

1.362 

72 

7.694 

1.SM 

3,780 

— 

11.695 

14,000 

3.908 

26.196 

9,322 

3.704 

4.2S2 

2.800 

5.775 

3.780 

62,567 

1.000 
1.000 


1.400 

11 

> 

4.300 

11 

r 

3,100 

11 

a 

2.500  11 


1.440 


20,000   II 


s 


0  OMCM 

31  LASER  BOMB  OUKMNCE  KIT 

32  GBU-IS 

33  BOMB  PRACTICE  25  POUND 

34  BOMB  PIMCTICE  BOU-38 

36  N(-M  BOMB-EMPTY 

37  SKEET/SENSOR   FUZED  NEAPON 

38  CilU-89(TMD/GAT0R) 

39  MECHANICAL  OIVERTERS 

40  C8U-87(C0MBINED  EFFECTS  MUNITION) . 
0  BIGEYE 

42   ITEMS  LESS  THAU  $2.000.000 


TARGETS 

43  AERIAL  TOM  TARGET 

44  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  82.000.000. 


OTHER  ITEMS 

45  FLARE.  IR  HJU-7B 

46  PARACHUTE  FLARE  LUU-2  B/B 

48  FLARE.  IR  MJU-2 

49  FLARE  IR  (BIB) 

80  MJU-tOB 

0  SIGNAL  SMOKE  AND  ILLUMINATING. 

55  CHAFF  PACKAGE  RR-141A/L 

56  SPARES  AND  REPAIR  PARTS 

57  MODIFICATIONS 

58  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  M.OOOjOOO. . . . 


FUZES 

59  FMU-139 

60  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  82.000.000. 


FY     1988 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

QTY  MfnUNT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOHENDED 
QTY  MKXMT 


MCNDMENT 

TO  H.R.    1748 

OTY  MOUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  MENDED 

OTY  MOUNT 


1.274.000 

16.393   1 

,274.000 

16.393 

— 



— 



1.279 

2.157 

1.279 

2.157 

— 



— 



— 



— 

... 

2.800 

9.807 

2,800 

9.807 

14.840 

277.120 

18.501 

342.805 

~ 

14.800 

~ 

14.800 

— 

28 

— 

2B 

1.248 


1.248 


663.280 

9.013 

563.280 

9.013 

10.000 

3.702 

10.000 

3.702 

— 



— 

..,» 

2.000 

1.962 

0 

0 

396.000 

18.642 

396.000 

18.642 

— 



— 



— 



— 

— 

4.234 

— 

4.234 

— 

887 

34.587 

^■^ 

18.700 

"■" 

18,700 

47.566 

39.967 

47.566 

39.967 

— 

7 

-- 

7 

(14.800) 


274.000 

16,393 

1.279 

2.157 

2.800 

9,807 

18,501 

342.805 

— 

0 

— 

28 

1.248 


563.280 

9.013 

10.000 

3.702 

0 

0 

396.000 

16.642 

"■" 

4.234 

S4.887 

"~ 

18.700 

47.886 

39.967 

— 

7 

MCNDMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

OTY  MOL>NT        FTNT 


3.661 


65.685  9.11 
(14.800)      3 


(2.000) 


(1.962)      6 


34.000     11 


Z 

o 

w 
c/> 
c/> 

O 

z 

> 

8 

X 

o 

c 

m 


t 


^ 
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FY  1988 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

QTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMIENDED 
QTY  AMOUNT 


TO  H.R.    1748 
OTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  AMENDED 

QTY  AMOUNT 


MIENDMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

OTY  AMOUNT        FTHT 


OTHER  HEAPONS 

61  K-203  GRENADE  LAUNCHER 

62  MACHINE  GUN.    7.62MM.    M-60... 

9MM  HMNXSUN 

SHOTGUN  -  13  GAGE 

67  IMTIONAL  RIFLE  -  M14 

68  HOST  NATION  SUPPORT  WEAPONS. 


40 

18 

20.000 


700 


TOTAL.  MUNITIONS  AND  ASSOCIATED  EOUIPMENl 


VEHICULAR  EQUIPMENT 
PASSENGER  CARRYING  VEHICLES 

69  SEDAN,  4  DR  4X2 

70  STATION  mnaOH,    4X2 

71  BUS.  38  PASSENGER 

72  BUS  INTERCITY 

73  BUS.  44  PASSENGER 

74  MBULANCE.  BUS 

75  MODULAR  AMBULANCE 

76  14-20  PASSENGER  BUS 

77  LAM  ENFORCEMENT  VEHICLE 


CARGO 

78  TRUCK. 

79  TRUCK. 
••  TRUCK, 

81  TRUCK, 

82  TRUCK, 
•3  TRUCK 
•4  TRUCK, 
as  TRUCK 
•8  TRUCK, 


*   UTILITY  VEHICLES 

STAKE/PLATFORM 

CARGO-UTILITY.  3/4T,  4X4. 

CAROO-UTIHTY.  .1/2T.  4X2. 

PICKUP.  1/2T.  4X2 

PICKUP.  COMPACT 

MULTI-STOP  1  TON  4X2 

PANEL.  4X2 

CARRYALL 

CARGO.  2  1/2T.  6X6.  M-3S. 


24 

61 

4.146 


1.44S 


40 

18 

20.000 


700 


24 

61 

4.146 


1.44S 


648.869 


846.539 


454 

3.355 

415 

3.073 

236 

1.961 

236 

1.961 

124 

4.195 

124 

4.195 

7 

1.230 

7 

1.230 

91 

4.320 

40 

1.894 

31 

2.596 

31 

2.596 

112 

3.925 

112 

3.925 

17 

474 

17 

474 

241 

1.918 

241 

1.918 

629 

10,361 

616 

8.521 

617 

7.644 

265 

3.230 

419 

4.265 

304 

3.102 

885 

6.693 

885 

6.693 

622 

3.562 

623 

3.562 

486 

7.285 

486 

7.285 

338 

2.865 

338 

2.865 

543 

6.951 

543 

6.951 

338 

17.651 

286 

15.083 

40 
18 

20.000 


700 


24 

•1 
4.146 


1,445 


(83.400) 


763.139 


114.270 


r 

41 B 

3.073 

(39) 

(282) 

5 

s 

23S 

1.961 

124 

4.195 

I 

1 

H 

7 

1.230 

40 

1.894 

(51) 

(2.426) 

5 

31 

2.596 

112 

3.925 

17 

474 

241 

1.91S 

SIS 

8.521 

(113) 

(1.840) 

5 

2SB 

3.230 

(352) 

(4.314) 

5 

304 

3.102 

(115) 

(1.163) 

5 

BBS 

6.693 

S22 

3.562 

4BS 

7.285 

338 

2.885 

S43 

6.951 

M* 

15.083 

(49) 

(2.568) 

5 

•9  TRUCK  CARGO  6T  11-923. M-935.  .  . 

91  TRUCK.  CARGO.  2  1/2T 

92  HIGH  MOBILITY  VEHICLE   (MYP) . 

93  TRUCK,  TRACTOR.  ST 

94  TRUCK  TRACTOR  6T  11-932  (HYP). 

95  TRUCK  TRACTOR,  OVER  5T 

97  TRUCK  WRECKER  5T  M936  (MVP)  . . 

98  TRUCK,  DUMP  5  TOM 

99  TRUCK,  UTILITY 

100  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  S2,000,00o! ! ! 


SPECIAL  PURPOSE  VEHICLES 
101    TRUCK  MINT  4X2 

103  TRUCK,  MAINT,  HI-REACH 

104  TRUCK.  TELEPHONE  MAINTENANCE....! 

105  TRUCK,  TANK.  1200  GAL 

108  TRUCK  TANK  FUEL  R-9 

107  TRUCK.  TANK,  FUEL,  M-49 

0  TRACTOR,  A/C  TOW.  MB-2 

109  TRACTOR.  A/C  TOW,  MB-4 

110  TRACTOR,  TOW.  FLIGHTLINE 

112  TRACTOR.  OOZER 

114  TRUCK.  DEHINERAL  WATER.  2600  GAL ! 

0  TRANSPORTABLE  MAINT  UNIT 

119  MISSILE  MAINT  UNIT 

123  SEMI  TRAILER  COMPRESSED  GAS. ..... 

126  MOBILE  ARM  RECQN  VEHICU 

0  POLYMER  PLACEMENT  TRUCK 

0  RESIN  TANK  TRUCK 

0  SCAB  VEHICLE  REPAIR 

0  M-113  ARM  PERS  CARRIER 

127  MOS  MARKING  VEHICLE 

128  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  $2.000.000...!!!! 


[aaountB  In  ■lllienm  of  dollars] 


FY  1988 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

QTY  MOUNT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
OTY  AMOUNT 


TO  H.R.    1748 
QTY  MOUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  AMENDED 

QTY  MRWNT 


AMENDMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

QTY  AMOUNT        FTNT 


76 

139 

245 


385 


4.670 
3.414 

11.121 


75 
139 

97 


4.670 
3.414 

4.424 


139 

6,450 

139 

6,450 

346 

3.694 

346 

3.694 

— 

14,683 

— 

14.683 

3.932 


320 


3.267 


31 

4.M8 

15 

2.448 

73 

2.678 

56 

2.040 

— 



— 

. 

48 

4.136 

31 

2,644 

— 



— 



118 

3,196 

118 

3.196 

50 

800 

50 

800 

82 

5,523 

82 

B.S23 

— 

■■» 

« 

4 

2.450 

0 

0 

— 

— 

._ 

48 

21.970 

0 

0 

76 

m 

•7 

13« 
346 

320 

18 
M 

31 


4.670 
3.414 

4.424 

6,450 

3.694 

14.683 

3,267 

2,448 
2.040 

2.644 


(148) 


(6.697)      5 


It* 

3.196 

so 

800 

•2 

5,523 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

(65) 

(665) 

5 

(16) 

(2,550) 

5 

(17) 

(638) 

5 

(17) 

< 1.491) 

5 

i 

(4) 

(2,450) 

6 

w 

(45) 

(21.970) 

6 

18.276 


18.275 


1S.27S 


t 


p-1 

LINE 


ITEM 


FIRE  FIGHTING  EOUIPItlNT 

130  TRUCK  CRASH  P-15 

131  TRUCK  CRASH  P-2 

132  TRUCK  mTER  P-18 

133  TRUCK, PUMPER,  P-8 

134  TRUCK.  PUMPER.  P-12 

137  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  t2. 000. 000. 


IMTERIALS  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 

138  TRUCK  F/L  4000  LB  QEO/DED  144  INCH. 

139  TRUCK.  F/L  6000  LB 

140  TRUCK.  F/L  10.000  LB 

0  TACTICAL  CARGO  LOADER 

143  LARGE  CAPACITY  LOADER 

144  25K  A/C  LOADER 

146  CONTAINER.  LIFT.  TRUCK , 

147  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  82.000.000 


BASE  IMINTENANCE  SUPPORT 
148  LOADER.  SCOOP 

150  DISTRIBUTOR.   MATER  1500  GALLON. 

151  CLEANER.    RUNMAY/STREET 

154  GRADER.   ROAD.  MOTORIZED 

155  CRANE.    7-50  TON 

156  EXCAVATOR.  DED.  PT 

157  MATERCRAFT 

158  SPARES  AND  REPAIR  PARTS 

159  MODIFICATIONS w 

160  ITEMS  LESS  TI«WI  82.000,000 

0  GENERAL  REDUCTION 


TOTAL.  VEHICULAR  EQUIPMENT. 


(Mounts  in  ■lllien*  of  dolUrsl 


FY  1988 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

QTY  MIOUNT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
QTY  AMOUNT 


AMENDMENT 

TO  H.R.    1748 

OTY  MIOUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  MfCNDED 

OTY  AMOUNT 


MfENDMENT  CHANGE 

FROM   1988  REQUEST 

OTY  MIOUNT        FTKT 


57 


6.335 


3.741 


67 


6,335 


3.741 


S7 


186 

3.120 

186 

3.120 

190 

3.505 

171 

3,16« 

89 

5.005 

89 

6.005 

10 


4.3S7 


10 


4.3S7 


15 

3.570 

— 

3.S12 

S3 

4, ••2 

35 

1.814 

162 

17.626 

18 

3.570 

- 

3.812 

93 

4.882 

35 

1.814 

62 

17.626 

14 


796 


3.262 

382 

8.017 


14 


796 


3.262 
382 

8.017 


14 


273.364 


223.961 


6.335 


3.741 


186 

3.120 

171 

3.156 

•9 

5.005 

~ 



10 

4.357 

— 



18 

3.570 

~ 

3.812 

93 

4.882 

86 

1.814 

162 

17.626 

(19) 


(349)      9 


3.262 
362 

6.017 


223.961 


(49.403) 


t 


^ 
>» 


ELECTRONICS  AHO  TELECOI«WNICATIONfe 
com  SECURITY  EQUIPMENT (COMSEC) 

161  SPACE  SYSTEMS  (COMSEC) 

162  TEMPEST  EQUIPMENT 

163  TAC  SECURE  VOICE 

164  DCS  SECURE  VOICE  (COMSEC) 

165  SECURE  DATA 

166  TRI-TAC  (COMSEC) 

167  SPARES  AND  REPAIR  PARTS 

16«  MODIFICATIONS  (COMSEC) 


INTELLIGENCE  PROGRAMS 

169  INTELLIGENCE  DATA  HANDLING  SYS. . 

170  INTELLIGENCE  TRAINING  EQUIPMENT. 

1 71  INTELLIGENCE  COMM  EQUIP 

1 72  COBRA  JUDY 

173  COBRA  SHOE 

174  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  $2.000.000 


ELECTRONICS  PROGRAMS 

175  TACAN ., 

1 76  TRAFFIC  CONTROL/ L>WOI NO , 

177  TACTICAL  AIR  CONTROL  SYS  IMPROVE. 

178  «CATHER  OBSERV/FORCAST 

179  DEFENSE  SUPPORT  PROGRMI 

180  OTH-8  RAOAR 

182  SAC  COtMAND  AND  CONTROL 

183  LAUNCH  CONTROL  CENTER.  COMUNICATK^. 

184  CHEYENNE  MOUNTAIN  COMPLE)(  (ASAT). 

185  PAVE  PAHS/SLBM  WARNING  SYSTEMS. . . 

186  BMENS  MODERNIZATION. , 

187  SPACETRACK 

188  NAVSTAR  GPS 

189  USAFE  COIMANO/CONTROL  SYSTEm!  .... 


FY     1988 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY  AMOUNT 


EQUIP 


9.051 
662 

10,866 
24.728 
37.249 
14.690 
6.848 
304 


20.934 
8.867 

17.051 

488 

3.151 

7.1B5 


15.444 

119.881 

60,758 

18,418 

121.769 

18.528 

12.292 

18.198 

1.582 

1.441 

•14 

16.659 

1.941 


[MMMints  in  ■miens  of  dollars  1 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
OTY  MKXINT 


9.051 

562 

10.866 

24.728 

37,249 

14.690 

6,548 

304 


20,934 
8.867 

17.051 

488 

3.151 

7.195 


15.444 

204,481 

60.758 

18.418 

121.769 

17.165 

8.913 

16.198 

1.682 

1.441 

914 

16.659 

1.941 


TO  H. 
OTY 


1748 
AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 
AS  MENDED 
r  AMOUNT 


(11.337) 
(9.194) 


(7.058) 


(5.855) 
(2.719) 
(8.500) 


(4.757) 


AMENDMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

OTY       AMOUNT   FTNT 


9.051 
S62 

10.866 
13.391 
28.055 
14.690 
6.648 
304 


20.934 

8.867 

17.051 

488 

3.151 
7.195 


15.444 

204.481 

53,700 

18.418 

121.769 

11.310 

6.194 

9.698 

1.582 

1.441 

914 

11.802 

1.941 


84.600      14 
(7.0S8)      5 


(7.218)  5 
(6.098)  5 
(8.500)      3 


(4.757)      5 


OD 


o 

0 

(11.337) 

7 

z 

(9.194) 

7 

0 

Sg 
>» 


p-1 

LINE 


ITBI 


190  PACAF  COMMAND/CONTROL 

191  DEFENSE  METEOROLOGICAL  SAT  PROG 

192  EHSCE 

193  CARIBBEAM  BASIN  RADAR  NETWORK 

194  IMRS/USAF-FAA  RAOAR  UPGRADE 

195  TAC  SIQINT  SUPPORT 

196  AEROSTAT  RADARS 

197  DIST  ERLY  IMRNING  ROR/NORTH  WARNING 

198  TACTICAL  GROUND  INTERCEPT  FACILITY 

199  TR-1  GROUND  STATIONS 

200  AIR  BASE  OPERABILITY 

201  CMDR'S  TACTICAL  TERMINALS(CTT)/TEREC 

202  IMAGERY  TRANS 

203  NUDET  DETECTION  SYSTEM  (NOS) 

204  TACTICAL  WWNING  SYSTEMS  SUPPORT 

205  NORTH  ATLANTIC  DEFENSE  C3 


SPECIAL  CONI-ELECTRONICS  PROJECTS 

206  AUTOMTIC  DATA  PROCESSING  EQUIP 

207  NHMCCS/WIS  AOPE 

208  IMC  COMMNO  AND  CONTROL  SUPPORT 

209  GLCM  COMMUNICATIONS 

210  AIR  FORCE  PHYSICAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM. 

211  WEAPONS  STORAGE/SECURITY 

212  RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS 

213  RAOAR  BOMB  SCORER 

0  PLSS 

214  C3  COUNTERHEASURES 

21 5  JOINT  SURVEILLMCE  SYSTEM 

216  SPACE  SHUTTLE 

217  BASE  LEVEL  DATA  AUTO  PROGRAM 

218  SATELLITE  CONTROL  FACILITY 

219  CONSTANT  1MTCH 

220  CONSOLIDATED  SPACE  OPS  CENTER 


FY     1988 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY  MIOUNT 


3.190 
10.176 

4.722 
26,422 
29.783 

2.812 
2.274 
4.9M 
B.240 
3.963 

12.3*1 

4,723 
32.663 


120.380 
25.719 
42.444 
2,705 
23,018 
25,259 

141,331 


4,626 

4,045 

163 

29.709 

113,679 

17.105 

8.124 


(anwunts  in  Millions  of  dollarsl 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
QTY  MIOUNT 


TO  H.R.    1748 
OTY  MIOUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  AMENDED 

OTY  AMOUNT 


1,192 
10.176 

4,722 
26,422 
29.783 

2.812 

0 

0 

5.240 

3,963 

12,391 

4,723 

32.663 


120.380 

25.719 

42.444 

2.705 

23.018 

0 

141.331 


4.312 

4.045 

163 

29.709 

103.376 

17,105 

8,124 


(35) 


(3.233) 


(5,547) 

(6.000) 
10.000 


1.157 
10.176 

4.722 
26,422 
29.783 

2.812 

0 

0 

2,007 

3,963 

12,391 

4,723 

32.663 


120,380 

20.172 

42.444 

2.705 

17.01* 

0 

151.331 


4.312 
4.04S 

i*a 

29,709 

103.376 

17.105 

9.124 


MCNOMENT  CHANGE 

FROM   1988  REQUEST 

OTY  AMOUNT        FTNT 


(2.033)      6 


(2.274) 
(4.954) 
(3,233) 


(5.547)     5 


(10.303)      5 


3. 


S 
^ 


(6.000) 

5 

0 

G 

(25,259) 

10 

10.000 

14 

w 

(314) 

5 

i 


(Mwunta  in  allllon*  of  dollars] 


FY 

1988 

BUDGET 

REQUEST 

OTY 

mouta 

_ 

1.09S 

~ 

720 

— 

6S.048 

H.R.   1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
0(TY       MnUNT 


TO  H.R.  174S 
OTY       MIOUNT 


H.R.   1748 

AS  MENDED 

OTY       MMXJNT 


AMENDMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REOUEST 

OTY  MKXJNT        FTNT 


00 

00 


221  CMD  CENTER  PROCESSING/DISPLAY  SYS. 

222  HMMCR  ACE 

223  SAMTO  TEST  RANGES  ISM 

224  EMP  HARDENING 

AIR  FORCE  COfMUNICATIONS 

225  PROGRMi  69aAJ 

226  INFORMATION  TRANSMISSION  SYSTEMS. . 

227  TELEPHONE  EXCHANGE 

228  JOINT  TACTICAL  COM!  PROGRMI 

229  USREOCOM 

230  USCENTCOM 

231  AUTOMATED  TELECOMUNICATIONS  PRO.. 

232  CINC  MOBILE  COHIAND  CENTER 

233  MILSTAR 

238  SATELLITE  TERMINALS 


DCA  PROGRAMS 
336  MIDCBANO  SYSTEMS  UPGRADE 

237  MINIMJH  ESSENTIAL  EMER  COM  NET. 

238  DCS  SECURE  VOICE  EQUIPMENT 


ORGANIZATION  AND  BASE 

239  TACTICAL  C-E  EQUIPMENT 

240  PRODUCTIVITY  INV  TELECOM. . . 

241  RADIO  EQUIPMENT 

242  PRODUCTIVITY  ENN  TELECOMM. . 

243  FIBER  OPTICS i 

244  TV  EQUIPMENT  <AFRTV) 

245  CCTV/AUDIOVISUAL  EQUIPMENT. 

246  E  ♦  I  REQUIREMENTS 

247  SPARES  AND  REPAIR  PARTS. . . . 

248  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  82.000,000. 


1,714 

11,854 

30,987 

176,766 

4.453 
22.733 
12.693 


19.664 


41.844 

52.226 

4.630 


55.156 

46.447 

3.374 
4.486 
4.180 
1.242 
268.684 
8.905 


1.095 

720 

61 ,601 


1.714 

11.854 

30.987 

176.766 

4.453 
22.733 
12.693 


19.564 


41.844 

32.092 

4.630 


61.687 

44.762 

2.0M 
4.486 

4.180 

1.242 

268.684 

8.905 


(20.449) 


(8.643) 


1,095 

720 

61.601 


1.714 
11.854 
30.987 
156.317 
4.453 
22.733 
12.693 


11.021 


41.844 

32.092 

4.630 


B1.687 

44.762 

2.066 
4.486 
4.180 
1.242 
268.684 
8.905 


(3.447)      5 

8 

Z 

o 

JS 

C/5 

t/i 

(20.449)      5 

i 

> 

r 

pi 

m 

(8.643)      5 

n 

0 

po 

f 

(20.134)3.5 

X 

0 

c 

(3.469)      6 

C/J 

(685)   5 
(1.306)  5 


MODIFICATIONS 
349  COMM-ELECTRONICS  CLASS  IV. 

251  TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT 

252  ANTIJAM  VOICE 


TOTAL.  ELECTRONICS  AND  TELECOKMUNIO  ITIONS 


OTHER  BASE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SUPPORT 

TEST  EQUIPMENT 

2S3  BASE/ALC  CALIBRATION  PACXAQE 

3S4  NEMARK  AFS  CALIBRATION  PACKAGE 

265  TEST  EOUIPMENT-OEN  PURP 

256  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  $2.000.000 


EQIIP 


PERSONAL  SAFETY  AND  RESCUE  EQUIP 

258  AUTOMATIC  LIFE  PERSERVER 

359  NIGHT  VISION  QOOQLES 

260  BREATHING  APPARATUS  TWO  HOUR 

261  CHEMICAL/BIOLOGICAL  DEF  PfWQ 

262  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  $2,000.000 


DEPOT  PLANT  ♦  MATERIALS  HANDLING  EQ 

263  BASE  HECHMIIZATION  EQUIPMENT 

264  AIR  TERMINAL  MECHANIZATION  EQUIP 

265  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  $2.000.000 


ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

266  GENERATORS-MOBILE  ELECTRIC. 

267  FLOOD  LIGHTS 

26S  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  $2,000,000. 


FY  19$$ 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY  MfnUNT 


H.R.      1748 
HASC  RECOMfCNOED 
QTY  AMOUNT 


MENOMENT 

TO  H.R.    1748 

OTY  AMOUNT 


H.R.      1748 

AS  MENDED 

QTY  AMOUNT 


AMENDMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

OTY  AMOUNT        FTNT 


27.868 

32.716 

7.019 


27.865 

23.130 

7.019 


27.865 

33.120 

7.019 


2.176.430 


2.171.547 


(83.237) 


3.088.330 


(10.596)      5 


(88.110) 


— 

SS.032 

— 

55.032 

— 

2.927 

— 

2.937 

— 

4.560 

— 

4.660 

— 

36.411 

" 

36.411 

3.373 

3.953 

3.373 

3.953 

1.634 

15.622 

1.634 

15.622 

1.530 

3.391 

1.530 

2.391 

~ 

115.444 

— 

115.444 

— 

3.807 

— • 

3.807 

^^ 

30.860 

_ 

30.860 

-- 

7.198 

— 

7.198 

— • 

10.083 

~~ 

10.083 

„ 

13.776 

__ 

12.776 

950 

11.559 

950 

11.559 

— 

8.431 

4.295 

— - 

55.032 

— 

3.927 

_ 

4.560 

—" 

36.411 

3.373 

3.953 

1.634 

16.622 

1.B30 

3.391 

_ 

115.444 

~ 

3.807 

^^ 

30.860 

— 

7.198 

~ 

10.083 

_ 

12.776 

•n 

11.559 

4.296 

(4.136)      5 


a. 


n 
O 
Z 

o 

w 

O 

> 

i 
f 

X 
O 

c 

n 


9 


p-1 

LINE 


rreM 


[anount*  in  alllions  of  dollars] 


FY  1988 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

OTY       AMOUNT 


H.R.   1748 
HASC  RECOIMENOEO 
OTY       MKXJNT 


AMENDMENT 

TO  H.R.  1748 

OTY       MKXMT 


H.R.   1748 

AS  MENDED 

OTY       AMOUNT 


AMENDMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

OTY       AMOUNT   FTNT 


00 

*1 


BASE  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

269  BASE  PROCURED  EQUIPMENT 

270  MEDICAL/DENTAL  EQUIPMENT 

271  AIR  BASE  0PERA8ILITY 

0  COe  ESSENTIAL  FACILITIES 

274  PALLET,  AIR  CARGO.  108}X8S). 

275  NET  ASSEMBLY.  108)X88> 

278  BLADDERS  FUEL 

279  TACTICAL  SHELTER 

280  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

281  PRODUCTIVITY  ENHANCEMENT. . . 

282  PRODUCTIVITY  INVESTMENTS 

0  ANTI -TERRORISM  EQUIP 

283  MOBILITY  EQUIPMENT 

284  WARTIME  HOST  NATION  SUPPORT. 

285  SPARES  AND  REPAIR  PARTS 

286  ITEMS  LESS  THAN  82.000.000.. 


2.000 
200 


SPECIAL  SUPPORT  PROJECTS 

287  INTELLIGENCE  PRODUCTION  ACTIVITY. . 

288  SCIENTIFIC/TECHNICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

289  TECH  SURV  COUNTERMEASURES  EQ 

290  DEFENSE  DISSEMINATION  SYSTEM 

291  AF  TECHNICAL  APPLICATION  CENTER. . . 

292  PHOTO  PROC/ INTERPRET  SYS 

293  SELECTED  ACTIVITIES 

294  SPECIAL  UPDATE  PNOGRMI 

295  SPECIAL  APPLICATION  PROGRAM. ...... 


21.510 

,110,980 

6.185 

2.089 

2. 556 

5.284 

10,661 

1.911 

42.994 
7,950 
9,901 

16,578 


24.632 

7,693 

2.068 

8,617 

15.667 

898 

.675,854 

142,033 

239 


2.000 
200 


21,510 

110,980 

6.185 

2.059 

2.555 

6.284 
9.797 
1.^11 

41.405 
7.950 
9,901 

15.348 


24.632 

7.693 

2.068 

8.617 

/1 5.667 

898 

.676.854 

120.633 

239 


2.000 
200 


(7.218) 


(122.947) 


21.510 

110.980 

6.185 

2.059 

2.655 

6.284 

9.797 
1.911 

41.405 
7,950 
9,901 

15,348 


24,632 

7,693 

2.068 

1,401 

15,667 

898 

.662,907 

120,633 

239 


(864)   5 


(1.589)   5 


(1.230)   5 


(7,216)   7 


(122.947)   7 
(21,400)   7 


8 

Z 
O 
?a 
m 

(/> 

o 

2 

> 

r- 

?a 
m 
o 
O 

O 
I 
X 

o 

c 

m 


3. 


^ 
^ 


p-1 

LINE 


ITEM 


296  INDUSTRIAL  PREPAREDNESS. 

297  MISC  EQUIPMENT 

298  MODIFICATIONS 


NON-CENTRALLY  MANAGED  ITEMS 
399  CLASSIFIED  PROGRAMS 


TOTAL.  OTHER  BASE  MAINTENANCE  AND  S  JPPORT 


OTHER  PROCUREMENT.  AIR  FORCE. 


0  PRIOR  YEAR  SAVINGS 

0      9lfH,  FY87 

0      BOU-SO  PRACTICE  BOMB,  FY87. 


TOTAL.  OTHER  PROCUREMENT.  AIR  FORa 

FOOTNOTES 

1  MAINTAINS  FY  1987  LEVEL 

2  AFFOROABILITY 

3  EXECUTION  STATUS 

4  CONTRACT  SAVINGS 

5  REDUCED  INCREASE  FROM  FY  1987  LEVEL 

6  DEFER  NEW  START 

7  CLASSIFIED  PROGRMi 

8  NO  REQUIREMENT 

9  REPRICING 

10  ALTERNATIVE  FUNDING  SOURCES 

11  CONVENTIONAL  FORCE  ENHANCEMENT 

12  SUSTAINABILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

13  PROGRAM  TERMINATED 

14  PROGRMN  RESTRUCTURED 


(MMUnts  in  Millions  of  dollars] 


t 


^ 
•^ 


FV 

1988 

BUDGET 

REQUEST 

QTY 

MKXINT 

_. 

5.107 

— 

18.468 

— 

11.021 

H.R.   1748 
HASC  RECOMMENDED 
QTY       AMOUNT 


AMENDMENT 

TO  H.R.  1744 

QTY       MfUUNT 


H.R.   1748 

AS  AMENDED 

OTY       MOUNT 


14.753 


5.471.819 


8.570.482 


8.570.482 


4.373 
6,604 
7.441 


14,753 


4.373 
6.604 
7.441 


(14,753) 


AMENDMENT  CHANGE 

FROM  1988  REQUEST 

QTY  MfRXJNT        FTHT 

(734)      5 

(11.864)      S 

(3.580)      5 


(14.753)      3 


5.441,175 


(144.916) 


5.296.259 


(175,560) 


8.683.222 


(3.000) 
(8.000) 


(311.543) 


8.371.679 


(3.000) 
(8.000) 


(198.803) 


(3.000) 
(8.000) 


8.672.222 


(311.543) 


8.360.679 


(8.360.679) 


8 

2 

O 

w 

o 

2! 

>► 

r 

?o 
w 
n 
O 

o 

I 

X 

o 

c 

m 
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April  27,  1987 


ITEMS  OF  SPECIAL  MTEREST 


The  budgtt  request  contained  authorization 
o(  $2S  mMon  for  the  Bigeye  tiinary  chemical 
Iximb.  H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  would  provide 
the  requested  aulttorizalion. 

The  amendment  would  provide  no  authori- 
zation tor  the  program.  The  Bigeye  flight  tests 
that  started  in  February  1967  have  t>een  sus- 
pended and  are  not  scheduled  to  resume  until 
June  or  July  1967.  As  a  result  of  the  delay, 
comprehensive  fight  test  data  on  the  oper- 
ational performance  and  reliability  of  the 
Bigeye  bomb  wiH  not  be  available  before  De- 
cemberig67. 

Therstare,  to  provide  auttKXization  of  addi- 
tional production  funds  for  the  program  would 
be  premature.  Prior  year  pnxluction  funds  of 
$35  mMon  are  available  for  the  Bigeye  bomb. 

Moreover,  before  prior  year  funds  in  the 
amounts  of  $90  miMon  may  be  obligated  for 
Bigeye  production  facilities,  section  152  of  the 
liecai  yeer  1967  Defense  Authorization  Act- 
Pubic  Law  99-661— fequires  certification  to 
the  Congress  that  Rrst,  production  of  the 
Bigeye  bomb  is  In  the  national  security  inter- 
est of  the  United  States;  and  second,  the 
design,  planning  aixJ  environmental  require- 
ments for  such  faciNties  have  been  satisfied. 
Current  sctwdule  estimates  indicate  ttiat  the 


ce^ficatton  should  be  submitted  by  August 

Ayear's  leadtime  is  required  to  build  the  fa- 
cility and  install  Itie  necessary  equipment 
As  auch,  it  would  be  August  1988  before  pro- 
dudion  facilities  are  available.  Therefore, 
Big#ye  bomb  production  funds  are  not  re- 
quired in  fiscal  year  1 986. 

This  recommendation,  however,  stiould  not 
be  construed  as  indicating  that  Vno  require- 
ment for  a  deep  strike  binary  chemical 
we^xm  no  lor)ger  exists.  Absent  a  compre- 
hensive cfiemical  weapons  arms  control 
agreement,  with  adequate  verification  meas- 
ure%  the  requirement  will  remain  for  a  prudent 
binary  chemical  weapons  modernization  pro- 
gram. 

IMNGE  IMP«K)VEMENTS 

Tke  budget  request  contained  auttyxization 
of  $tl41.3  million  for  the  range  improvements 
pro«am.  H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  would  pro- 
videittie  requested  authorization. 

The  range  improvements  program  develops 
and  procures  equipment  for  the  Air  Force 
rangas.  It  supports  training  and  evaluation  of 
air  Qrews  and  operational  testing  of  weapon 
systems  and  tactics  under  simulated  combat 
conditions,  including  electronic  warfare. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  $151.3 
million,  an  increase  of  $10  million  over  the 


PROCUREMENT,  DEFENSE  AGENQES 

[tamnts  in  iniian  ol  dotars] 


budget  request  The  additional  authorization  of 
$10  milrion  is  for  the  procurenDent  of  two 
ground  jammers  for  Strategic  Air  Command 
[SAC]  ai^  crew  training  ranges.  The  jammers 
will  provide  noise  and  deception  jamming  sig- 
nals agatfst  SAC  bombing/navigation  and  ter- 
rain-foilo<ving/avoidance  radars. 

With  tl^  increased  emphasis  on  electi-onic 
warfare,  the  procurenrwnt  of  Vne  jammers  will 
enhance  the  b^aining  protocol  of  SAC  crews. 
In  addition,  the  jammers  are  designed  with 
sufficient,  flexibility  for  use  by  tactical  air  crews 
as  well. 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
OVERVIEW 

The  bt^dget  request  contained  $1,292.4  mil- 
lion for  jprocurement,  defense  agencies  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  H.R.  1748,  as  reported, 
would  prbvide  authorization  of  $1,219.8  mil- 
lion, a  qecrease  of  $72.6  million  from  the 
txjdget  request 

The  amendment  would  authorize  $1,240.3 
million,  a^  increase  of  $20.5  million  from  H.R. 
1748,  as  reported,  but  a  decrease  of  $52.1 
million  frqm  the  budget  request 

The  following  table  with  annotated  foot- 
notes proMdes  the  details  of  the  adjustments 
containe<^  in  the  amendment 


Fisd 


P-l  feK  Ml  Hm 


yeai  1988  Swiiel 
Request 


H.R.  1748  I 


to  HI).  1748        H.R.  i;  18  » 


(taiily 


OSO: 


.-JdBjIWS). 
IMNIll.  0S0/W6 -_ 


S  MMIXS  HfipttK.. 

W I 
IP 

121 

UWl 

141 _    _  _ 

16  Hm  Im  »■  b  Mi 
0  MmM  nriM|/m*«  tptm  (UOWB) . 


U 

20  OHv  opU  _, 

0  2  o*r  dM  pniii  pns.. 
0  DM  prirtrv  lyita.-.. 
0  RbO  xai  tUi  «!■_ 

»  mnwnt.  OS 

21  r 
22( 


IWnnI  Gurt  m  Rocne  EqgipmM.  Detase 

MWf: 


Quantity 


Anoint 


Quanlity 


Quantit 


320  -. 320  . 

45.400  . 

138,124 138,124  . 

249 249  . 

4.0«8 4.018  . 

22.151  ._ _..  22.151  . 

25.463 25.463  . 

«,587 — ISKI  . 

1,060 1.060  . 

14,351  14J51  . 

45,032 45^  . 

20.313 20.213  . 

5.514 S.514  . 

2J99 _  2.399  . 

368 368  . 

15J10 15J10 . 


(7.957) 


(10.241) 
(8.031) 


3.119  . 


3.119 


834. 

8.072. 

3S2.4tl. 

7,263. 
617J93. 


834 

8.072 

234.481 

7,263. 
617J93. 


83.400 


(36.693) 


1,292,391 U19.791 


20.478 


Amendment  dianfe  fton 
1988  request 


Amount 


Footnotes 


Quantity 


Amount 


320 

45.440 45.400 

138.124 „ 

2« 

MM 

14.194 (7.957) 

2S.4C3 

8,587  

1,060  ....„ 

14.351 

34.791 (10,241) 

'iiS:- —    '^"" 

2^99  ....^.....„...^_„.._....... ..„. 


1,2 


1.2 
1.2 


361. 

15J10. 


3.119  . 


834. 

8.072. 

317381  . 

7.263. 
580.700. 


(34.600) 


(36.693) 


1,240.269 (52.122) 
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HR  1748  I 


I  to  H.R.  1748        HR.  17a  » 


P-l  line  aid  ihm 


1988 


QaMy 


Resanc,  Air  Font: 
4  Mbcalanaoii 

0  (^130H  afoaft.. 

0  EOI  aquiniiant  (TAC  aireallL^.... 

0  ECa  asipnant  jitxw  ma*) 

IMOMl  (Iwd  EpRMri: 

B113APC 

Guaid,  Air  Foioa: 
SMaolaMi 
0  C-130H  aimn.. 
0  MH-40G  Mnvton  I 

Total.  National  GuanI  and  Reserve  i 

Qmi  aients  md  mmtions  destradia*: 

0  Operation  and  ma«ilena«» 

1  Iteearctind  ifcwHtmuil 

2  PiQcurement — — —    — "— 

3  Nitary  oonstrudm 

TM.  dM  aiaMs  and  nnnilnB  deslniction .. 


150JI00. 
12.000  . 


300 


65,000 


I9IJ0O 


300 


isojao 

12,080 
1,500 

65JI00. 


11 
11 
11 


8 

12 


isoyoio. 


8 

12 


ISOJOO 
88.000 


8 

12 


ISS.000 
88J00 


11 
11 


596.500. 


83J00. 
3J00. 


Km. 


94.100. 


l». 


3,500. 


10.200. 


144.510. 


147.0MI. 


144.510. 

147.000  . 


144.500. 
147,000 


87,400. 


301.111. 


389,100 


301,700 


Foohalas:  1  WMtiiw  Ort  y»  1907  tonal  2  AltadaMlly.  3  Ijnim  status  4  Contract  saynp  5  Reducad  mowse  from  tncal  y«ii  1987  Iwal.  6  Dahi  nw  sUil  7  CtesHied  profnm  8  No 
n  (>ii»anlion*  tora  «*w»™*  12  SiBlai»al«y  laqaiiwwli  13  Pr«^ 


CHEMICAL  DETERRENT  PROGRAM 
CHEMICAL  DEMILITARIZATION 

H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  contains  a  provi- 
sion—section 112— that  concerns  the  chemi- 
cal demilitarization  program.  To  clarify  ttie 
intent  of  this  provision,  the  report  accompany- 
ing H.R.  1748  should  have  specified  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  required  by  February 
1988  to  issue  the  final  programmatic  environ- 
mental impact  statement  Additionally,  obliga- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  1988  funds  would  be  re- 
stoicted  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies 
that  the  demilitarization  plan  includes:  First 
evaluation  of  alternate  technologies  for  dis- 
posal and  selection  of  one  such  technology; 
second,  full-scale  operatiorwil  technology;  and 
third,  iTMudmum  protection  of  the  public. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS 
STUDY  OF  B-1B  PENETRATION  ABILrTV 

Section  114  would  authorize  an  assessment 
of  the  capability  of  the  B-1B  aircraft  to  pene- 
tiate  enemy  air  defenses.  An  independent 
panel  of  experts  from  the  private  sector  would 
conduct  the  assessment 

Specifically,  the  panel  would  develop  esti- 
mates of  the  B-1B's  peneti-ating  capabilities  in 


all  of  its  nfMSsion  profiles  as  it  is  configured  at 
specific  program  milestones.  As  ttweat  base- 
lines, the  1981  joint  OSO/ Air  Force  bomber 
alternatives  study,  tfie  1986  sti-ategic  bomber 
force  study  and  the  most  current  threat  base- 
line established  by  the  intelligence  community 
would  be  utilized. 

The  specific  milestones  include  the  B-1B  at 
its  initial  operating  capability  [\OC\  in  Septem- 
ber 1986;  in  its  current  configuration;  as  it  is 
configured  at  the  time  the  developmental  test 
and  evaluation/initial  operatiorwl  test  and 
evaluation  phases  are  completed  in  May 
1989;  and  as  it  is  corrfigured  in  January  1991 
when  retrofit  of  all  its  baseline  modifications 
are  scheduled  to  be  completed. 

Baseline  modifications  are  defined  as  the 
list  of  system  capabilities  that  tfie  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  said  would  be  available  at 
IOC.  These  baseline  requirements  were  estab- 
lished in  the  joint  OSD/Air  Force  1981  study 
and  subsequent  selected  acquisition  reports 
presented  to  the  Congress.  The  nnxlifications 
include  the  upgrade  of  the  ALQ-161A  elec- 
tt-onics  countermeasure  systems  at  the  MOD 
2  configuration,  the  stall  inhibitor  system/sta- 
bility enhancement  function  flight  control  im- 


provements and  the  APQ-164  ten-ain  follow- 
ing radar  configured  without  weather  and 
weight  restrictions. 

The  assessment  is  to  be  provided  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  in  conjunction 
with  the  submission  of  the  fiscal  year  1969 
defense  budget  request. 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION  (ROTftE) 

Trtle  II  of  H.R.  1748.  as  reported,  would  au- 
thorize $40,030,862,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1988  Departnwnt  of  Defense  Research,  De- 
velopment Test  and  Evaluation  [RDT&E]  pro- 
gram. 

"n>e  amendment  would  make  numerous  ad- 
justments to  furtt>er  reduce  auttvxization  pro- 
vided in  titie  II.  These  adjustinents  would 
result  in  a  total  reduction  of  $7,900,000,000 
from  the  request  of  $43,718,937,000  and 
would  provide  a  total  authorization  of 
$35,818,937,000  or  approximately  the  same 
authorization  level  that  was  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  The  following  two  tables 
summarize  the  action  taken  on  ttie  administia- 
tion's  request  for  titie  II. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDED  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  FISCAL  YEAR  1988  RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST  AND  EVALUATION  AUTHORIZATION  REQUEST 

[In  Hmsaids  ol  drian] 


Propam 


FY  1988 

auOahzition 

rawest 


HR  17U  HASC 


Ito 
HR  1748 
(raportodtil) 


H.R.  17U  as 


dianfe  horn  1888 
nquast 


Total.  ROTE.  Army 

Total,  ROTt.  navy 

Total.  RDTl.  A*  Foree 

Total.  ROTl,  Deiel     '. 

Total.  RDTt  OenMnwt  Test  8  b 

Total.  OpenOgaal  T«sl  and  Enriaaticn. 


5.511,172 
10,490.412 
18.623J83 
8.811,532 
178,217 
104.221 


5,233.569 

(677,052) 

9.291,753 

(1.447J78) 

17,461,067 

(1,660.640) 

7.762.035 

(404.255) 

178.217 

<'SS' 

104.221 

(13,000) 

4.556.517 
7J43.775 
15J00.427 
7457,780 
169^17 
91.221 


Total,  ROTt.. 


43,718.937 


40,030,862 


(4,211,925) 


35J18.937 


(954i55) 

(2,646.637) 

(2,822556) 

(1,453.752) 

(9.000) 

(13J0O) 

(7J00,0W) 
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ADJUSTMENTS  TO  H.R.  1748  RESEARCH  OCVELOP- 
MBIT.  TEST  AND  EVAUMTUN  (R0T«E]  R^MJEST 

The  details  that  make  up  the  amendment  to 
H.R.  1748  research,  development  test  and 
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FY19U 

Mttniuliofi 

request 


HR.  1741  HASC 


2S7.2I2 

0 

45,119 

220.3K 
3S5.70I 

1.219,904 
337,912 
[219,000)  . 

S,198,793 


50.000 

100,000 

0 

120,3tt 

250,000 

1,019.904 

250,000 


3,300.000 


evali  ation  programs  are  identified  in  the  table 
and  ( Nscussion  that  follows. 


587 


,-i-    "-£«  .;?:^9« 


(40.000) 
(50.000) 
20.000 

(120.3M) 
(200.000) 
(40.000) 
(50.000) 
(150.000) 
(300.000) 


10.000 
50.000 
20,000 

0 

50,000 

979,904 

200,000 

150,000 

3,000,000 


(257,212) 
50,000 
(25,119) 

(220,386) 
(305,701) 
(240,000) 
(137.912 
(139,000 
(2,191,793) 


Aray  RDTtE  Fiscal 


Line  P.E. 


Year  1988 


Prograa 


FY 

Auth 

Request 


1988     H.t.  1748     X«end»ent    H-R.  1"'«8 
rization     H»SC     to  H.R.  1748      as 

RecoMended  (reported  bill)  amended 


Aaendaent 
change  froa 
1988  Request 


SOB    Techni  ilogy  B«»e 

1  61101A  In-Hoise  Laboratory  Independent  Retearcb 

2  61102A  Defeniie  Research  Sciences 

3  61103A  University  Research  Initiatives 

4  62105A  Materials • '.'"L" i" \''''" 

5  62120A  Electronic  Survivability  and  Fuzinfl  Technology... 

8  62303A  Missile  Technology 

9  62307A  Laser  Weapons  Technology 

10  62601A  Tank  and  Automotive  Technology 

11  62618A  Ballistics  Technology.... 

12  62622A  Chemical  and  Smoke  Munitions 

13  62623A  Joint  Service  Small  Arms  Program 

14  62624A  Weapcns  and  Munitions  Technology 

i5  62705A  Electronics  and  Electronic  Devices 

16  62709A  Might  Vision  Investigations ••  ••• •• 

18  62716A  Humai  Factors  Engineering  in  Systems  Development. 

19  62720A  Environmental  Quality  Technology 

20  62727A  Mon-lystem  Training  Devices 

21  62770A  Miliary  Disease  Hazards  Technology 

22  62782A  Commind,  Control  and  Communications  Technology.. 

23  62783A  Compiler  and  Software  Technology 

24  62784A  Military  Engineering  Technology 

25  62785A  Manpawer /Personnel/Training  Technology 

26  62786A  Logistics  Technology 

27  62787A  Medical  Technology 

Comion  Module  Tunable  Laser 

0  99CP   Classified  Programs 

T<tal,  Technology  Base 


SUB    Advince  Technology  Development 

28  63001A  Log;  sties  Advanced  Technology 

29  63002A  Med;  cal  Advanced  Technology 

30  63003A  Aviation  Advanced  Technology • 

31  63004A  Weawns  and  Munitions  Advanced  Technology..... 

32  63005A  Com »at  Vehicle  and  Automotive  Advanced  Technology.... 

33  63006A  Com  land.  Control  and  Communications  Technology. ..••• • 

34  63007A  Hum  in  Factors/Personnel/Training  Advanced  Technology. 

36  63102A  Materials  and  Structures....... •,:;;:;*;:::;;:;*■ 

37  63105A  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS)  Research.. 

38  632S5A  Operational  Enhancements 

39  63313A  Missile  and  Rocket  Components • • 

40  63314A  Hitfi  Energy  Laser  and  Directed  Energy  Components 

42  63324A  Army  Development  and  Employment  Activity 

43  63606A  Landmine  Warfare  (  Barrier  Developments 

44  63607A  Joint  Service  Small  Arms  Program 

45  63710A  MMiht  Vision  Advanced  Development 

46  63734A  Engineering  Systems..... 

47  63742A  Adfanced  Electronic  Devices • 

50  63758A  Army  Battlefield  Technology  Integration • 

51  63759A  CB  Defense/Smoke  Advanced  Technology  Demonstration. 

52  63772A  Advanced  Tactical  Computer  Science  Technology. 
0  99CP   Classified  Programs. 


114,411 
84,554 
11,715 
51,746 
28,878 
11.167 
23,363 
30,948 
45,444 
13,593 
24,931 
21,775 
22,584 
15,372 
9,923 
4,011 
49.435 
16,792 
8,227 
42,426 
15,581 
42,603 
60,762 
0 
73,932 
824.173 


16.475 
39.164 
48.708 
24.914 
48.774 
7,485 
38,164 
8,185 
5,000 
7.757 
20,321 
7,831 
11.936 
10,675 
10.820 
23,653 
4.699 
7.089 
12,221 
4,734 
6.117 
35.989 


194,411 
0 
11.715 
51,746 
28,878 
11.167 
23,363 
30.948 
45.444 
13,593 
24,931 
21,775 
22.584 
15.372 
9.923 
4.011 
49,435 
16.792 
8.227 
42.426 
15.581 
42,603 
60,762 
6,000 
52,004 
803,691 


16.475 
39.164 
48.708 
24.914 
48.774 
7,485 
38,164 
8,185 
5,000 
7.757 
20,321 
7,831 
11,93« 
13.675 
10.820 
23,653 
4,699 
7,089 
12.221 
4.734 
6.117 
0 


(4,000) 


(6,792) 
(2.500) 


0 
<13,292) 


(6.475) 
(8.708) 
(4,000) 


(1.000) 
(1.000) 
(3.000) 


(1,170) 
0 


194,411 
0 
11,715 
51,746 
28,878 
11,167 
23,363 
26,948 
45,444 
13,593 
24,931 
21,775 
22.584 
15.372 
9.923 
4.011 
49,435 
10,000 
8,227 
39,926 
15,581 
42.603 
60,762 
6,000 
52,004 
790,399 


10,000 
39,164 
40,000 
24,914 
44,774 
7,485 
38,164 
8.185 
5.000 
7,757 
20.321 
6.831 
10.936 
10,675 
10,820 
23,653 
4,699 
7,089 
12,221 
3.564 
6.117 
0 


0 

80.000 
(84.554) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(4.000) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(6,792) 
0 
(2,500) 
0 
0 
0 
6,000 
(21.928) 
(33.774) 


(6,475) 
0 

(8.708) 
0 

(4.000) 
0 
• 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(1,000) 

(1.000) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(1.170) 
0 

(35.989) 
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Aray  RDT&E  ris( al  Year  1988 
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SUB 
0  99CP 


Prograa 


lotal.  Advance  Technology  Developaent. 


St: 
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II 
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sified  Prograns 

Tlotal,  Strategic  Prograas. 


F'  1988     H.R.  1748     Aaendaent    H.R.  1748 
Autho.ization     HASC     to  H.R.  1748      as 
Ri'iuest    Recowiended  (reported  bill)   aaended 


400.711 


367,722 


SUB    Tactical  Programs 

57  63302A  Antitactical  Missile  System 

58  63303A  Sur face-to-Surf ace  Missile  Rocket  System '.'. 

59  63323A  Lightweight  Air  Defense  System 

61  63612A  Advanced  Anti-Tank  Weapon  System 

62  63619A  Lardmine  and  Barrier  Systems 

63  63627A  Smcke  Munitions  k   Materiel  Concepts 

.66  63642A  Evolutionary  Surface-to-Air  Missile 

67  63645A  Araored  Family  of  Vehicles  -  Advanced  Development 

68  63705A  Physical  Security 

69  63706A  Identification-Friend  or  Foe  Developments 

70  63711A  Ail  craft  Survivability  Equipment 

71  63713A  Any  Data  Distribution  System 

72  63718A  El«ctronic  Warfare  Vulnerability/Susceptibility 

73  63725A  Reiotely  Piloted  Vehicles  and  Drones 

75  63738A  Noi -System  Training  Devices 

76  63740A  Ait  Defense  Command,  Control  and  Intelligence  -  Adv  D 

79  63747A  Soldier  Support  and  Survivability 

80  63751A  Medical  Defense  Against  Chemical  Warfare 

83  63757A  For  ward  Area  Air  Defense  Systems 

84  63760A  SOF  Equipment  Advanced  Development 

86  63774A  Night  Vision  Systems  Advanced  Development 

88  63776A  Airborne  Adverse  Weather  Weapons  System 

89  63801A  Aviation  Advanced  Development 

90  63802A  Weapons  and  Munitions  Advanced  Development 

91  63803A  Chcaical  Systems  Advanced  Development 

92  63804A  Logistics  and  Engineer  Equipment  Advanced  Development 

93  63805A  Coibat  Service  Support  Computer  System  Evaluation  and 

94  63806A  Chenical/Biological  Defense  Equipment  Advanced  Develo 

95  63807A  Medical  Systems  Advanced  Development 

96  64202A  Aircraft  Weapons 

98  64216A  Aircraft  Propulsion  System !.!!!!!!!!! 

100  64223A  Advanced  Technology  Light  Helicopter  Series ' 

101  64306A  STl NGER 

104  64313A  GRJI5S  BLADE !!!.'!!!!!!.'!!!!! 

106  64324A  Aray  Tactical  Missile  System  (Army  TACNS) !.!!!".! 

108  64604A  Mol) ility 

109  64609A  Smcke  Munitions  t  Materiel !..!!!!!!!! 

110  64611A  Advanced  Anti-Tank  Weapon  Systems  -  Eng  Dev 

113  64702A  Joint  Tactical  Information  Distribution  System 

115  64709A  Identification  Friend  or  Foe  (IFF)  Equipment  Developm 

116  64710A  Night  Vision  Devices 

117  64711A  Aircraft  Survivability  Equipment 

118  6471 3A  Combat  Feeding,  Clothing,  and  Equipment 

119  64715A  Noi^ystem  Training  Devices  Engineering 

120  64718A  Phj  sical  Security 


98,136 

98,136 

98,136 

98,136 

29,501 

5,243 

29,560 

29,560 



0 

59,146 

59,146 

15,797 

15.797 

9.707 

9,707 



0 

9,814 

9.814 



0 

18,270 

18.270 

6,767 

0 

33,855 

33.855 

15.464 

0 

11,546 

11,546 



0 

4,337 

4,337 

3,864 

3,864 

27,112 

27,112 

131,608 

131,608 

20,421 

20,421 

4,944 

4,944 

97,726 

97,726 

3,041 

3.041 

10,785 

3.399 

15,325 

15,325 

20,505 

20.505 

1,195 

1.195 

6,485 

6,485 

21,863 

21,863 

9.789 

9,789 

135,073 

125,000 

267,212 

50.000 

4,820 

4.820 

12,798 

0 

112,208 

112.208 

35,267 

10,000 

10,072 

10.072 



0 

4,307 

4,307 

19,073 

19.07J 

15,271 

15,271 

8,001 

0 

1,333 

1,333 

32,539 

32.539 

6,784 

6.784 

(25.353) 


(9.560) 


(9,814) 
(8,270) 
(S.8S5) 
(6.000) 


(21,608) 
(5,421) 

(67,726) 


342,369 


Amendment 
change  from 
1988  Request 

Exmxxsxxs 

(58.342) 


(40,000) 
(10,000) 


(10,539) 


98,136 
98,136 


5,243 

20,000 

0 

59,146 

15,797 

9,707 

0 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

28,000 

0 

5,546 

0 

4,337 

3,864 

27,112 

110,000 

15,000 

4,944 

30,000 

3,041 

3.399 

15.325 

20,505 

1,195 

6,485 

21.863 

9,789 

125,000 

10,000 

4.820 

0 

102,208 

10,000 

10,072 

0 

4,307 

19,073 

15,271 

0 

1,333 

22,000 

6,784 


0 


(24,258) 
(9,560) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(9,814) 
0 
(8,270) 
(6.767) 
(5.855) 
(15,464) 
(6,000) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(21,608) 
(5,421) 
0 
(67.726) 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
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(10,539) 
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Materiel/Medical  Biological  Defense  Equipment 

Warfare/Barrier  Engineering  Development 

CB  Point  of  Contact,  Test  and  Assessment 

eld  Artillery  Tactical  Data  System 

Vehicle  Improvement  Program  (D280) 

ense  C2I  Mods 

Control  System 

Self-Propelled  Howitzer  Improvements 

t  Modifications 

Upgrade 

Operations  Forces  Equipment 

t  Engine  Component  Improvement  Program 

Defense  Product  Improvement  Program 

Missile  Product  Improvement  Program 

Tactical  Communications  Program  (TRI-TAC) 

C3  Systems 
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ite  Helicopter  Rotor  System 
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ified  Programs 
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SUB    Intelligence  k   Communications 

168  33126A  Long-Haul  Communications  (DCS) 

169  33142A  SATCOM  Ground  Environment 

170  33401A  Commmnications  Security  <COMSEC) 

160  64201A  Aircraft  Avionics 

161  64716A  Mapping  and  Geodesy ••"•,•••'•;■■■'"::;■■ 

162  64778A  HAVSfAR  Global  Positioning  System  (User  Equipment).. 
0  99CP   Classified  Programs 
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174  65601A  Armv 

175  65602A  Am) 


5,447 
1,430 
1,330 
32,620 
8,284 
108,016 
8,884 
7,705 
23,396 
18,360 
12,165 
111,904 
15,325 
14,830 
15,851 
24,122 
13.453 
7.343 
6,403 
40,857 
103,968 
14,637 
13,973 
46,978 
18,429 
15,137 
95.472 
6,144 
60,527 
43,250 
15,102 
1,289 
0 
0 
0 
686,410 
2,882,235 
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j^lein  Missile  Range... 
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Technical  Test  Instrumentation  and  Targets. 


170.374 
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84.939 


5,447 
1.430 
1,339 
0 
8,284 
108,016 
8.884 
7,705 
18,396 
18,360 
12,165 
111,904 
15,325 
14,830 
15,851 
24,122 
13,453 
14,843 
6,403 
40,857 
103,968 
14.637 
13.973 
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18.429 
15.137 
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60.527 
43.250 
15.102 
1.289 
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(4.637) 
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(45.472) 
(43,620) 
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(6.725) 


(3.732) 
0 
(10.457) 
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(9.864) 
(4.939) 


5.447 
1.430 
1,339 
0 
8,284 
108,016 
8,884 
7,705 
18,396 
18,360 
12.165 
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15,325 
14,830 
15,851 
24,122 
13,453 
14,843 
6,403 
35,000 
97,351 
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13,973 
30,000 
18,429 
15,137 
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6,144 
16,907 
43,250 
15,102 
1,289 
5,000 
10,000 
50,000 
398,624 
1,981,778 
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5,217 

0 

6.459 
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11,081 
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0 
(32,620) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(5.000) 
0 
0 
(2.351) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
(5.857) 
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(4,637) 
0 
(16,978) 
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0 
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177  65702A 
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Support  of  Developaent  Testing 

Materiel  Systems  Analysis 

Exploitation  of  Foreign  Iteas 

Support  of  Operational  Testing 

Prog^anwide  Activities 

International  Cooperative  Research  and  Developaent. 

Techaical  Information  Activities 

Hunii  ions  Standardization,  Effectiveness  and  Safety 

RDTti;  Support  for  Nondevelopaental  Items 
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Management  Headquarters  (Research  and  Development)! 

Industrial  Preparedness 

To(al,  Defensewide  Mission  Support '..', 

Conventional  Defense  Initiative 

Ammui  it  ion  Containerizat  ion 
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Authorization 
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Defense  Research  Sciences 

A>ti-Air  Warfare/Anti-Surface  Warfare  Technolofly. 

Electronic  Warfare  Technology 

S  irf ace  Ship  Technology 
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Hirine  Corps  Landing  Force  Technology 
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Mission  Support  Technology 

Srsteas  Support  Technology 

A  »W  Technology 

Mine  and  Special  Warfare  Technology 
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Simulation  and  Training  Devices 
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A  IIADHE 

Alvanced  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Technology 

Advanced  Technology  Transition 

Total,  Advance  Technology  Development 

Strategic  Programs 

ALr  Defense  Initiative 

Tkctical  Space  Operations 

SSBN  Survivability 

WWMCCS  Architecture  Support [ 
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pkeet  Ballistic  Missile  System 

SBBN  Security  Technology  Program 
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tremely  Low  Frequency  (ELF)  Communications 
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22,62/ 
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15,390 
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7.699 
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50.638 
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47 
48 
49 
50 


11402N  Navy 
12427N  Naval 
33131N  HiniBUB 
33152H  World- 
Total 


Stra|tegic  Conaunications 

Surveillance 

Essential  Eaergency  CoBBunications  Network. 

Hilitary  CoBBand  and  Control  Systeas 

Strategic  Programs 


Space 


Vide 


SUB 


Tactical 


Prograas 

51  63109H  Integrated  Aircraft  Avionics .j^.. 

52  63206H  Electronic  Warfare  Advanced  Development. 

53  63207N  Air/Oceai  Tactical  Applications 

54  63208N  T-45  Training  SysteB 

Life  Support  SysteBS  (Adv) 

DevelopBent 


55  63216N  Aviation 

57  63220N  Lift  Fan 

58  63228N  CV  ASW  Module 

60  63254N  Air  ASW 

61  63256N  V-22A.. 

62  63257N  A-6F... 

63  63260N  Airborne 

64  63261N  Tactical 

65  63262N  Aircraft 

66  63306N  Advanced 


89  63542N  Radiolo)ical  Control 
91  63553N  Surface  ASW 


Program 


FY  1988     H.R.  1748     ABendaent    H.R.  1748 
Authorization     HASC     to  H.R.  1748       as 

Recouended  (reported  bill)   amended 


Nine  Countermeasurers 

Airborne  Reconnaissance 

Survivability  and  Vulnerability... 
A/L  Air-to-Surface  Hissile  SysteB. 
67  63313N  IRR  Hav^ick. 

69  63318M  Advanced  Air-to-Air/Surface-to-Air  Missile. 

70  63319N  NATO  AAlf  SysteBS. 
Anti-Radiation  Seeker. 

72  63321N  Advance^  Air-to-Air  Hissile  (AAAM) . 

74  63382N  Battle  (roup  AAW  Coordination. 

75  63502N  Surface  Hine  Countermeasures. 


76  63504N  Advance^  SubBarine  ASW  DevelopBent. 

77  63506N  Surface 


Ship  Torpedo  Defense. 

78  63509M  Shipboard  Inforaation  Transfer  SysteB. 

79  63512N  CatapuH  s. 

80  63513N  Shipboard  SysteB  CoBponent  DevelopBent. 

81  63514H  Ship  Coiibat  Survivability. 

82  63522H  SubBari  le  Arctic  Warfare  Support  EquipBent  PrograB. 

83  63525H  PILOT  F[SH. 
LARCH. 

85  63528N  Non-Aco  istic  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  (ASW), 

86  63529N  Advance!  ASW  Target. 
88  63536N  RETRACT  JUNIPER. 


Request 

86,445 

(93 

1,04« 

8,127 

1  370.114 


92  63560N  SubBarilie  Hull  Array  DevelopBent  (Adv) 

94  63562H  SubBarine  Tactical  Warfare  Systeas 

95  63564N  Ship  Deivelopaent 

96  63565N  Surface  Ship  Navigation  Systea 

97  63569N  Attack  Submarine  Development 

98  63570H  Advanc«d  Nuclear  Reactor  Components  System  Developmen 

99  63571N  Physical  Security 

100  63576N  CHALK  RAGLE 

101  63577N  Shipboard  Laser  Weapon 

102  63578N  A4W/A1(J  Nuclear  Propulsion  Plant 


86,445 

693 

1,048 

8,121 

1.370,114 


2,375 
62,350 
13,971 
96,015 

3,621 

5,115 

8,523 

3,988 

124,023 

8.975 

8.570 

15,342 

37.446 

482 

76,131 

10.199 

14,642 

34,619 

11.476 

15,339 

8,298 

27,339 

7,357 
13,966 
29,426 

2,008 
74,459 
92,886 
20,397 
13,670 
30,672 

2,925 
21,073 

9.035 
10,379 

12.899 
91,360 

8,699 
89,451 

1.432 


28,375 
0 
13.971 
96,015 
3,621 
0 
5,115 
8,523 
13.988 
124.023 
8.975 
8,570 
15,342 
7,000 
0 
76,131 
0 
24,642 
0 
11.476 
15.339 
8,298 
27,339 
0 
0 
13,966 
29,426 
2,008 
74,459 
0 
20,397 
13,670 
27,672 
2,925 
21,073 
0 
9.035 
0 
0 
112.899 
91.360 
8,699 
89,451 
1,432 
0 


(115,663) 


86,445 

693 

1,048 

8.127 

1.254.451 


Aaendaent 
change  from 
1988  Request 

0 
0 
0 
0 
(115.663) 


(5,115) 
(10,023) 


0 
0 


(5,000) 


(9.426) 


(10,379) 


(1.432) 


28.315 
0 
13,971 
96.015 
3.621 
0 
0 
8.523 
13,988 
114,000 
8,975 
8.570 
15.342 
7.000 
0 
76,131 
0 
24,642 
0 
6,476 
15.339 
8.298 
27,339 
0 
0 
13.966 
20.000 
2.008 
74.4S9 
0 
10.018 
13.670 
27.612 
2.925 
21.073 
0 
9.035 
0 
0 
112,899 
91,360 
8,699 
89,451 
0 
0 


a. 

Oo 


26,000 
(62.350) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(5.115) 
0 
10.000 
(10,023) 
0 
0 
0 
(30,446) 
(482) 
0 
(10,199) 
10,000 
(34,619) 
(5,000) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(7,357) 
0 
(9.426) 
0 
0 
(92,886) 
(10,379) 
0 
(3,000) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(10,379) 
0 
100.000 
0 
0 
0 
(1,432) 
0 
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Navy  RDUE  Fiscal    rear  1988 


Line  P.E. 


103  63582N 

104  63591N 

105  63601N 

106  63e02N 

107  63609N 

108  63610N 

109  63611N 

110  63634N 

111  63635H 

112  63654N 

113  63702N 

114  63704N 

115  63708N 

116  63709N 

117  63711N 

118  63713N 

120  63719N 

121  63722N 

122  e3724N 

123  63725N 

124  63726N 

125  63729H 

126  63734N 

127  63737M 

128  63740R 
IJO  63744N 

131  63746N 

132  63748N 

133  63750N 

134  63751M 

135  63752H 

136  63763N 

137  63764N 

138  63784N 

139  63785N 

140  63787N 

141  64203N 

142  64211N 

143  64212N 

144  64213N 

145  64214N 

146  64215N 

148  64219N 

149  64221N 

150  64224N 

151  64226H 

152  6422911 

153  64252N 

154  64255N 

155  64260N 

156  64261N 

157  64262N 


Prograa 


FY  1988     H.K.  1748     AaendBent    H.R.  1748   Aaendaent 
Authorization     HASC     to  H.R.  1748       as     change  froa 
Request    RecoMBcnded  (reported  bill)   aaended   1988  Request 


Combat  Systea  Integration. 

Joint  Advanced  Systeas. 

Nine  Dsvelopaeot. 

CHALK  l>INE. 

Conventional  Munitions. 

Advanced  Warhead  Developaent. 

Marine  Corps  Assault  Vehicles. 

Tactic il  Nuclear  Weapons  Developaent. 

Marine] 

Joint 

Ocean 


Corps  Ground  Coabat/ Support  Systea 

Service  Explosive  Ordnance  Developaent 

Engineering  Systeas  Developaent 

ASW  Oceanography 

ASW  Sijnal  Processing 

Advanced  Marine  Biological  Systea 

Tactical  Developaent  and  Evaluation  Prograa. 

Engineering  Technology  Developaents. 


Fleet 

Ocean 

Container  Of f-Loading  and  Transfer  Systea  (COTS) . 

Naval  Special  Warfare. 

Navy  Energy  Prograa. 

Facilities  laproveaent. 

MerchaDt  Ship  Naval  Augaentation  Prograa. 

Marine  Corps  Coabat  Services  Support. 

Defenie  Suppression. 

LINK  (AZEL. 

LINK  lAUREL. 

LINK  ^RUCE. 

RETRACiT  MAPLE. 

LINK  M.UHERIA. 

CHALK  WEED 


RETRACT  ELM 

CHALK  POINSETTIA 

Warfare  Systeas  Architecture  and  Engineering. 

LINK  EVERGREEN 

Fixed  Distribution  Systeas. 

Anti-Subaarine  Warfare  Environaental  Acoustic  Support 

Special  Processes. 

Standard  Avionics  Developaent. 

IFF  systea  Developaent. 

LAMPS 

Heli 

AV-8B 

Support 


C(  pt« 


er  Developaent. 
Aircraft  (Engineering). 

Equipaent. 
Airboi^ne  ASW  Developaents. 
P-3  Ncdernization  Prograa. 
Airboi ne  Electronic  Warfare  -  Eng. 
Advan( ed  Self-Protection  Systea. 
Carri< r  Inner  Zone  ASW  Helicopter. 
Aircr) f t  Propulsion. 
Elect!  onic  Warfare  Siaulator  Developaent. 
C/MH-!  3E. 

Acoustic  Search  Sensors. 
y-22. 


10,109 

10,109 

231,550 

231,550 

17,382 

17,382 

189.495 

0 

34.014 

34,014 



0 

12,206 

12,206 

11,499 

11,499 

7,926 

7,926 

11.643 

11,643 

1.503 

1,503 

7,430 

7.430 

18.431 

18.431 

5,711 

5.711 

4,800 

4,800 

13,661 

13.661 

1,528 

1,528 

19.943 

19.943 

7,721 

7.721 

9.957 

9,957 

3.006 

3,006 

13,373 

9,850 

4,546 

0 

11,500 

11. SCO 

53.843 

53.843 

283,855 

0 

65,028 

0 

14,080 

14,080 

8,819 

8.819 

39,041 

39.041 

15,000 

0 



0 

74,228 

0 

75.997 

75,997 

13.495 

13,495 

40,423 

40,423 

16,836 

3,688 

36,201 

36,201 

16,920 

16,920 

11,226 

11,226 

13.052 

52.052 

72,942 

72,942 



0 

126.902 

126,902 

32.010 

0 

16.427 

0 

S81 

S81 

2t9 

289 

41,103 

41,103 

20,124 

20,124 

47,859 

47,859 

465,662 

465,662 

(231,550) 


(3,006) 
4,546 


(14,080) 

(2,495) 

(10,041) 


(10,775) 

(16,201) 
(6,920) 
(11,226) 
(39,000) 
(68,513) 

(26,902) 


(581) 
(289) 

(15,321) 


10,109 

0 

17.382 

0 

14.014 

0 

12,206 

11,499 

7,926 

11,643 

1,503 

7,430 

18,431 

5,711 

4,800 

13,661 

1.528 

19.943 

7,721 

9,957 

0 

9,850 

4,546 

11,500 

53,843 

0 

0 

0 

6,324 

29,000 

0 

0 

0 

75,997 

13,495 

29.648 

3.688 

20.000 

10,000 

0 

13.052 

4.429 

0 

100,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41.103 

4.803 

47.859 

465.662 


(231.550) 
0 
(189.495) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(3.006) 
(3.523) 
0 
0 
0 
(283,855) 
(65.028) 
(14,080) 
(2,495) 
(10,041) 
(15,000) 
0 
(74,228) 
0 
0 
(10,775) 
(13,148) 
(16,201) 
(6,920) 
(11.226) 
0 
(68.513) 
0 
(26.902) 
(32,010) 
(16.427) 
(581) 
(289) 
0 
(15.321) 
0 
0 
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O 
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Navy  RDT&E  Fiscal  Year  .988 


Line  P.S. 


158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 

no 

172 
173 


176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
184 
185 


Prograa 


FY  1988     H.R.  1748     Aaendment 
Authorization     HASC     to  H.R.  1748 
Reiuest    Recowiended  (reported  bill) 


H.R.  1748   ABcndaent 
as     change  froa 
amended   1988  Request 


64264N  Aviation  Lite  Support  Systems  (Eng) 

64268N  Aircraft  En jine  Component  Improvement  Program 

64301N  MR  92  Fire  Control  System  Upgrade 

64303N  AEGIS  Area  *ir  Defense 

64307H  AEGIS  Combat  System  Engineering 

64308N  LINK  ASH 

64309N  SEA  UNCE • 

64314N  Advanced  H«dium  Range  Air-to-Air  Missile 

64353N  Vertical  Dunching  System 

64354N  Air-to-Air  Missile  Systems  Engineering 

64355H  Vertical  Launch  ASROC 

64358N  Close-in  V< apon  System  (PHALANX) 

64361N  NATO  SEA  SI  ARROH 

64366N  Standard  H:  ssile  Improvements 

64367N  TOMAHAWK ••• 

174  64369N  5"  Rolling  Air  Frame  Missile 

175  64370N  SSN-688  CI  iss  Vertical  Launch  System 

64372M  Ne«  Threat  Upgrade 

64502N  Submarine  ;ommunications 

64503N  Submarine  ionar  Development 

64504N  Air  Contro  I 

64506N  Chemical  Virfare  Countermeasures 

64507M  EMSP • 

64508N  Radar  Survsillance  Equipment 

64511N  Intelligence  Systems 

64515N  Submarine  Support  Equipment  Program 

186  64516N  Ship  Survi»ability 

187  64518N  Combat  Information  Center  Conversion 

189  64524N  Submarine  Combat  System 

190  64561N  SSH-21  Developments 

191  64562M  Submarine  Tactical  Warfare  System 

192  64563N  Physical  Security  (Engineering) -■ 

193  64567N  Ship  Subsystem  Development/Land  Based  Test  Site 

195  64573N  Shipboard  Electronic  Warfare  Improvements 

196  64574N  Standard  Embedded  Computer  Resources 

197  64575N  AN/SQS-53( 

198  64578N  Link  Bircli 

199  64601N  Mine  Deve!  opment • 

200  64602N  Gun  Ammun  tion  Improvement 

201  64603N  Unguided  Conventional  Air-Launched  Weapons 

203  64608N  Surface  E  ectro-Optical  Systems 

204  64609H  Bomb  Fuze  Improvement 

205  64610N  Advanced  aghtweight  Torpedo  (EHG) 

206  64654N  Joint  Ser rice  Explosive  Ordnance  Development 

207  64656M  Marine  Corps  Assault  Vehicles 

208  64657M  Marine  Co^ps  Ground  Combat/Supporting  Arms  Systems... 

209  64675N  MK  48  ADCUP  (Engineering) 

210  64704H  Anti-Submmrine  Warfare  Oceanographic  Equipment 

211  64705N  CHALK  BAMYAN 

212  64707H  Theatre  Mission  Planning  Center ' 

213  64708N  Initial  Trainer  Acquisition , 

214  64710N  Navy  Energy  Program 


22,308 

35,832 

3,516 

7,384 

90,420 

114,341 
27,191 

22,197 
18,475 
7,648 
4,707 
40,416 
47,436 
14,172 
21,395 
29,945 
3,451 
34,518 
17,314 
5,839 
69,467 
8,419 
31,114 
20,633 
7,892 
27,824 
342,532 
213,242 
43,300 
11,154 
70,414 
40,193 
29, 397 
11,427 
5, 296 
10,587 
10,266 
3,183 
14,311 
8,781 
85,172 
5,432 
16,035 
4,648 
32,238 
1.146 
28,613 
28,342 
112,030 
4.398 


22,308 
35,832 
3,516 
7,384 
90,420 
0 
114,341 
27,191 
0 
22.197 
18,475 
7,648 
4,707 
40,416 
47,436 
14,172 
21,395 
29,945 
3,451 
34,518 
17,314 
5,839 
69.467 
8,419 
31,114 
17,133 
7,892 
27,824 
309,893 
213,242 
43.300 
11,154 
70,414 
0 
1,110 
11,427 
5,296 
10,587 
ID, 266 
3,183 
14,311 
8,781 
0 
5,432 
26,035 
4,648 
32,238 
1,14« 
23,613 
28,342 
112,030 
4,398 


(20,420) 

(24,341) 
(17,191) 

(2.197) 

(4,648) 
(3,707) 
(15,416) 
(27,436) 
(5,172) 
(6,395) 
(9,945) 


(29,467) 

(21,114) 
(7,133) 

(9,824) 


(8,300) 
(20,414) 


(2,810) 


(14,311) 


(16,238) 

(10,613) 
(23,342) 
(52,030) 


22,308 
35,832 
3,516 
7,384 
70,000 
0 
90,000 
10,000 
0 
20,000 
18,475 
3,000 
1,000 
25,000 
20,000 
9,000 
15,000 
20,000 
3,451 
34.518 
17,314 
5,839 
40,000 
8,419 
10,000 
10,000 
7,892 
18,000 
309,893 
213,242 
35,000 
11,154 
50,000 
0 
1,110 
11,427 
2,486 
10,587 
10,266 
3,183 
0 
8,781 
0 
5,432 
26,035 
4,648 
16.000 
1,146 
13,000 
5,000 
60.000 
4.39S 


0 
0 
0 
0 
(20,420) 
0 
(24.341) 
(17,191) 
0 
(2.197) 
0 
(4.648) 
(3,707) 
(15,416) 
(27,436) 
(5.172) 
(6.395) 
(9,945) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(29,467) 
0 
(21.114) 
(10.633) 
0 
(9,824) 
(32,639) 
0 
(8,300) 
0 
(20.414) 
(40.193) 
(28,287) 
0 
(2.810) 
0 
0 
0 
(14.311) 
0 
(85.172) 
0 
10,000 
0 
(16.238) 
0 
(15,613) 
(23,342) 
(52,030) 
0 
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Navy  una  Fiscal 


Year  1988 


Line  P.E.  Prograa 


FY  1988 

Auth  'ization 

Request 


H.R.  1748 

HASC 

Recoaaended 


AaeDdBent    B.R.  1748 
to  H.R.  1748      as 
(reported  bill)  amended 


216  64713M  Surfade  ASW  System  iBproveaent 

217  64714N  Air  Warfare  Training  Devices 

218  64715N  Surfai^e  Warfare  Training  Devices 

219  64717H  Karin4  Corps  Coabat  Services  Support 

220  64718M  Marin«  Corps  Intelligence/Electronics  Warfare  Systei. 

221  64719H  Harin^  Corps  Couand/Control/Couunications  Systems.. 

222  64721N  Battl^  Group  Passive  Horizon  Extension  System  Trainer 

224  64761N  Intelligence 

225  64763M  LINK  CYPRESS 

226  64771N  Medical  Developments '.'.'.'.'.'. 

228  64780M  JINTACJCS  BC 

229  65803N  Elect^-Hagnetic  Spectrum  Management 

230  65853N  Management  and  Technical  Support 

231  65867N  C2  SuDveillance/Reconnaissance  Support 

232  24134N  A-6  sduadrons 

233  24136N  F/A-IS  Squadrons .......'. 

234  24152N  Early Jvarning  Aircraft  Squadrons 

235  24161N  Aviation  Support  CVW 

236  24163N  Fleet JTelecommunications  (Tactical) 

237  24311N  Undersea  Surveillance  Systems 

238  24313N  Ship-towed  Array  Surveillance  Systems 

239  24571M  Special  Projects 

240  24573N  Mavy  dover  and  Deception  Program 

241  24575N  Electt|onic  Warfare  (EW)  Readiness  Support 

242  24576N  Counter  C3  Development 

243  25601M  HARM  improvement '/,', 

244  25620N  ASW  Ccmbat  Systems  Integration 

245  25633M  Aircraft  Equipment  Reliability/Maintenance  Program... 

247  25658N  Laboritory  Fleet  Support 

248  25667M  F-14  Upgrade '/,, 

249  25670N  Tactical  Intelligence  Processing !.!!!!! 

250  25674N  Electronic  Warfare  Counter  Response 

251  2567SN  Operational  Reactor  Development 

252  26313N  Marine  Corps  Telecommunications 

253  26623M  Marine  Corps  Ground  Combat /Supporting  Arms  Systems... 

254  26624M  Marine  Corps  Combat  Services  Support 

255  2662SM  Marine  Corps  Intelligence/Electronics  Warfare  Systems 

256  26626M  Marine  Corps  Command/Control/Communications  Systems.. 

257  26627N  Marine  Corps  Technical  Support  Command  and  Control  Su 

258  27316H  TACIT  RAINBOW 

259  28010N  Joint  Tactical  Communications  Program  (TRI-TAC) 

SSN-688  Upgrade 

Quick  Reaction  Surveillance  System. 

Totil,  Tactical  Programs 

SUB    Intelligence  t   Communications 

262  64230N  Warfade  Support  Systems 

263  64231N  Tactidal  Command  Systems 

264  64232N  Transfer  Support  Systems 

265  64514N  Navigation  Systems 

267  64777N  HAVSTAR  CPS 

268  65866N  Navy  Command  and  Control  Top  Level  Warfare  Requiremen 


Bss««vssxxxxsss*a 


27,279 

1,927 

17,198 

19,836 

13,306 

20,037 

17,230 

3,953 

169,217 

3,544 

2,015 

6,593 

12,329 

6,456 

2,773 

17,316 

33,369 

7,303 

8,219 

30,576 

6,226 

13,978 

6,762 

6,458 

9,797 

14,399 

2,032 

5,511 

184,770 

2,081 

54,613 

35,497 

8,306 

56,485 

4,996 

15,299 

25,164 

14,689 

4,601 

0 

0 

6,129,941 


46.517 

42,337 

384,206 

2,645 
79,891 

4,720 


8, '849 

1.927 

17,198 

23,359 

11,306 

20,037 

0 

3,953 

0 

3,544 

2,015 

6,593 

12,329 

6,456 

2,773 

17,316 

33,369 

7,303 

8,219 

30,576 

6,226 

13.978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14.399 

2.032 

5.511 

184,770 

2,081 

0 

35.497 

8.306 

56,485 

4,996 

9,999 

16,379 

0 

14,689 

4,601 

15,000 

25.000 

4.926.103 


46,517 

42.337 

230,000 

2,645 
79.891 

4,720 


(1,927) 


(4.593) 
(5.329) 

(2.771) 
(7.316) 
(5,369) 

(2,219) 
(3.978) 


(40,770) 
(15.497) 


(12.689) 


(10,000) 
(958,651) 


(16.371) 

(27,337) 

45,000 

(2,645) 

(29,891) 


8,849 

0 

17,198 

23.359 

11,306 

20,037 

0 

3,953 

0 

3,544 

2,015 

2.000 

7,000 

6,456 

2 

10,000 

28,000 

7,303 

6,000 

30.576 

6,226 

10.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14.399 

2.032 

5.511 

144,000 

2.081 

0 

20.000 

8,306 

56.485 

4.996 

9.999 

16.379 

0 

2.000 

4.(01 

15,000 

15.000 

3,967,452 


Amendment 
change  from 
1988  Request 

BSSSXSSX3XXSX 

(18,430) 
(1.927) 
0 
3.523 
(2.000) 
0 
(17.230) 
0 
(169.217) 
0 
0 
(4.593) 
(S.329) 
0 
(2,771) 
(7,316) 
(5,369) 
0 
(2,219) 
0 
0 
(3,978) 
(6,762) 
(6,458) 
(9.797) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(40.770) 
0 
(54.613) 
(15.497) 
0 
0 
0 
(5.300) 
(8.785) 
0 
(12.689) 
0 
15,000 
15.000 
(2.162.489) 


30.146 

15.000 

275.000 

0 

50.000 

4.720 


(16,371) 

(27,337) 

(109.206) 

(2.645) 

(29,891) 
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Mavy  KDT&C  Fiscal 


Line  P.E. 


274  3360311  Mils 
999  1319N9  Clas^if 


tar 


Satellite  Coi 

ied  Programs 

Totjal,  Intelligence  &  Coi 


SUB 
276  63721N 

278  64208N 

279  64218N 

280  64258N 

281  6470311 

282  eSlSlM 

283  6S152N 

284  6S153K 

285  e5154N 

286  651S5N 

287  65156H 
289  65804H 

291  6S854M 

292  65857N 

294  65861N 

295  65862N 

296  6S863N 

297  6S864N 

298  6586SN 

299  65871M 

300  65872N 

301  35111N 

302  35160N 

303  78011N 


SUB 


Year  1988 


Prograa 


FY  1988     H.K.  1748     Aaendient    H.R.  1748 
Authorization    HASC    to  H.K.  1748      as 
Request    Recouended  (reported  bill)  aaended 


teendaent 
change  froa 
1988  Request 


BSSE=SSSSS3SSS3X=a 


S3SSXXSXX=S£SX==SSXKa 


lunications  Systea. 


■unications. 


Defeisewide  Hission  Support 

Environaental  Protection 

Rang4  Instruaentation  Systens  Developaent  (RISD) 

Air/Ocean  Equipment  Engineering 

Targ(  t  Systems  Development 

Persdnnel,  Training,  Simulation,  and  Human  Factors... 

Stud:  es  and  Analysis  Support  -  HC 

Stud.es  and  Analysis  Support  -  Mavy 

Marine  Corps  Operations  Analysis  Group,  CNA 

Centitr  for  Naval  Analyses 

Flee:  Tactical  Development  and  Evaluation 

Harilte  Corps  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 

Techitical  Information  Services 

Marine  Corps  Development  Center  Support 

International  RDT&E 

RDTfcfc  Laboratory  and  Facilities  Management  Support... 

RDT&i  Instrumentation  and  Materiel  Support 

RDTiE  Ship  and  Aircraft  Support 

Test  and  Evaluation  Support 

Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Capability 

Marine  Corps  Tactical  Exploitation  of  National  Capabi 

Prod  uctivity  Investments 

Weat  her  Service 

Defense  Meteorological  Satellite  Program  (DMSP) 

Ind«  strial  Preparedness 

Tctal,  Defensewide  Mission  Support 

Special  Program 

Com  entional  Defense  Initiative 

Las4  r  Communication 

Elei  tro  Magnetic  Catapult 

Autt  nomous  Piloted  Aircraft 

Acoustic  Video  Processor 

Rin(  Laser  Gyro 

Sma:  1  Rotary  Engine  RPV 

Tdtal,  Conventional  Defense  Initiative 


Civ  .lian  Pay  Raise  — 
Othfr  Special  Access. 


4,600 

563,145 

1,128.061 


8,882 

8,893 

2,156 

95,644 

3,107 

1,929 

5,410 

4,454 

19,880 

16,885 

1,311 

2,697 

13,145 

4,014 

52,665 

41,835 

92,944 

325,343 

8,953 

979 

3.283 

969 

4,107 

43,393 

762,878 


4,600 
448,145 
858,855 


8,882 

8,893 

2,156 

95,644 

3,107 

1,929 

5.410 

4. 454 

19.880 

16.885 

1.311 

2.697 

13,145 

4,014 

52,665 

41.835 

92.944 

325.343 

8.953 

979 

3.283 

969 

4.107 

43.393 

762.878 

280.000 


60,000 

6,000 

10,000 

8.600 

5,000 

1,000 

90.600 

0 
(31,244) 


(25,644) 
(2,107) 

(1.000) 
(6,885) 

(8,145) 

(12,665) 
(16.835) 
(12,944) 
(15,343) 


(13.393) 
(114.961) 

(180.000) 


(10.000) 
(2.000) 

(12.000) 

1,541 
(50.000) 


4,600 
448,145 
827.611 


8.882 

8.893 

2.156 

70,000 

1,000 

1,929 

4,410 

4,454 

19,880 

10,000 

1,311 

2.697 

5,000 

4,014 

40,000 

25,000 

80,000 

310,000 

8,953 

979 

3,283 

969 

4,107 

30,000 

647,917 

100,000 


50,000 
6,000 
8,000 
8,600 
5.000 
1,000 

78.600 

1.541 
(50.000) 


(115,000) 
(300,450) 


0 
0 
0 

(25,644) 
(2,107) 
0 
(1,000) 
0 
0 
(6,885) 
0 
0 
(8.145) 
0 
(12.665) 
(16.835) 
(12.944) 
(15.343) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(13.393) 
(114.961) 

100,000 


50,000 
6,000 
8,000 
8,600 
5,000 
1,000 

78.600 

1.541 
(50.000) 


T.tal.  Research  Development  Test  t  Eval.  Navy 10.490.412   9.291.753     (1.447.978)  7.843,775  (2.646.637) 


xz=33^xssa 


NAVV  CLASSIFIED 

269  31303N  Field  Operational  Intelligence  Office. 

270  31326N  PRAIRIE  SCHOONER. 


(  ) 
(  ) 


(15.000) 


(15,000) 


(15.000) 
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Navy  RDTtE  Fisc  il  Year  1988 


Line  P.E. 


271  31327M 
273  33401N 
275  34111N 


Prograa 
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Tec  inical  Reconnaissance  4  Surveillance. 

Com  lunications  Security  (COMSEC) 

Spe  rial  Activities 

Subtotal  IntelltCoB 


rv  1988 

Authorization 

Request 

■xsxxs=«s«xsua 
(   ) 
(   ) 
(   ) 

563,145 


H.R.  1748     AaendBent    I.R.  1748   AaendMut 

HASC    to  B.R.  1748      as    change  froa 
Recoaaended  (reported  bill)   aaended   1988  Request 


(100,000) 
448,145 


(100,000) 
448,145 


(100,000) 
(115,000) 
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c 
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TOTLIi  NAVT  RDT&E  CLASSIFIED. 


563,145 


448,145 


448,145    (115,000) 
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iir  Force  KDT&E  Fiscal  Year  1988 


:K3SSa3XSX33BSXI 


Line 

P.K. 

»mmmm 

xssasxa 

SUB 

61101F 

61102F 

61103F 

62101F 

62102F 

62201F 

62202r 

62203F 

62204F 

62205F 

6220eF 

62302F 

62601F 

"14 

62602F 

62702r 

Prograa 


FY  1988 

Authorization 

R  >quest 


H.R.  1748    taendnent    H.R.  1748   ABendscBt 
HASC     to  H.R.  1748       a*     change  fro* 
Recouended  (reported  bill)   aaended   1988  Request 


Techntlogy  Base 

In-Hotise  Laboratory  Independent  Research.... 

Defense  Research  Sciences 

University  Research  Initiatives 

Geophysics 

Materials 

AerosBace  Flight  Dynamics 

Aerosiiace  Biotechnology 

Aeros  >ace  Propulsion 

Aeros  >ace  Avionics 

Training  and  Simulation  Technology 

Civil  Engineering  and  Environaental  Quality. 

Rocke  t  Propulsion 

Advan:ed  yeapons 

Conve  ttional  Munitions 

Coaaand  Control  and  Coaaunications 

Totpl ,  Technology  Base 


SUB    Advance  Technology  Developaent 

16  63106F  Logistics  Systeas  Technology 

17  63109r  IMEUS/ICHIA 

18  63202F  Aircraft  Propulsion  Subsystem  Integration 

19  63203F  Advaiced  Avionics  for  Aerospace  Vehicles 

20  6320SF  Fliglt  Vehicle  Technology 

21  e3211F  Aeroipace  Structure  and  Materials 

22  63216F  Advaiced  Turbine  Engine  Gas  Generator 

23  63226F  DoO  ( oaaon  Prograaaing  Language  (Ada)  Advanced  Develo 

24  63227F  Advaiced  Siaulator  Technology 

25  63231F  Crew  Systeas  Technolgy 

26  6324SF  Advaiced  Fighter  Technology  Integration 

27  63248F  Concc  pt  Developaent 

28  63250F  Lincoln  Laboratory 

29  63253F  Advanced  Integration  Avionics 

30  63269F  National  Aero  Space  Plane  Technology  Prograa 

31  63302F  Spac!  and  Missile  Rocket  Propulsion 

33  63363F  Hype 'velocity  Missile 

34  63401F  Advanced  Spacecraft  Technology 

35  63410F  Spac*  Systeas  Environmental  Interactions  Technology.. 

36  63452F  VeryjHigh  Speed  Integrated  Circuits 

37  63601F  Conv^tional  Weapons 

38  6360SF  Advakced  Radiation  Technology 

Exciper  Mid  Range  Laser  Development (EMRLD) 

39  63707r  Veat|ier  Systeas  -  Adv  Dev 

and  Environaental  Engineering  Technology 

Optics  Developaent 

ced  Coaputer  Technology 

ronic  Coabat  Technology 

ing  Systeas  Technology '. 

oftware  Engineering  Institute 

nd  Control  and  Coaaunications 

al.  Advance  Technology  Developaent 


40  63723F  Civip 

41  63726F  Fibc 

42  63728F  Adva 

43  63743F  Elee 

44  637S1F  Trai 

45  63752F  DoD 

46  63789F  Coaa 

To 


15,653 
191,762 
19,536 
39.523 
62,676 
70,087 
47,939 
71,233 
65,975 
35,937 
5,678 
43,339 
37,027 
43,041 
82,260 
831,666 


12,747 
83,300 
23,646 
36,635 
27,220 
28,068 
33,719 
15,673 
10,902 
23,252 
29,734 

4,785 

24,760 

16,676 

236,039 

8,973 
11,626 

8,433 

3.825 

101.413 

25,021 

29.076 

0 

5,276 
11.342 

8.608 

5.128 

41.218 

276 

18,929 

42,809 

929,179 


15,653 

191,762 

0 

39,523 

62.676 

70.087 

47,939 

71,233 

65.975 

35.937 

5,678 

43,339 

37,027 

43.041 

82,260 

812,130 


12.747 
83,300 
23.646 

5.300 
20,602 
28,068 
33.719 
15.673 
10,902 
23.252 
22,352 

4,785 

24.760 

16.676 

236,039 

8,973 
11,626 

8,433 

3,825 

101.413 

25,021 

29,076 

46.650 

5.276 
11,342 

8.608 

5.128 

0 

276 

18.929 

42,809 
889,206 


(9.676) 
(2,087) 

(6.233) 


(3.339) 

(12,126) 

(2,260) 

(35,721) 


(3.173) 


(2.068) 
(3.719) 


(4,785) 

(4,760) 

(16.676) 

(25,000) 


(8.433) 


(4.076) 


(15,000) 
(87,690) 


15.653 

191.762 

0 

39.523 

53.000 

68,000 

47,939 

65,000 

65,975 

35.937 

5.678 

40,000 

37,027 

30,915 

80,000 

776,409 


9.574 

83.300 

23.646 

5.300 

20,602 

26.000 

30.000 

15,673 

10,902 

23.252 

22.352 

0 

20,000 

0 

211,039 

8,973 

11,626 

0 

3,825 

101,413 

25,021 

25,000 

46,650 

5,276 

11.342 

8.608 

5,128 

0 

276 

18.929 

27.809 

801.516 


0 
0 

(19.536) 
0 
(9.676) 
(2,087) 
0 
(6,233) 
0 
0 
0 
(3.339) 
0 
(12.126) 
(2.260) 
(55.257) 


(3.173) 
0 
0 
(31.335) 
(6.618) 
(2,068) 
(3.719) 
0 
0 
0 
(7.382) 
(4.785) 
(4,760) 
(16.676) 
(25,000) 
0 
0 
(8,433) 
0 
0 
0 
(4,076) 
46,650 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(41,288) 
0 
0 
(15,000) 
(127,663) 
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Air  Force  ROn  :  Fiscal  Year  1988 


Line  P.E. 


49 
51 
S2 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
60 
61 
62 
63 


65 
66 
67 
71 
72 
73 
75 
76 
77 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
90 
91 
92 
93 
99 
0 


SUB 

63311F 

63364F 

63367r 

63368F 

63369F 

63424F 

63716F 

63717F 

63735F 

64216F 

64226F 

64234F 

64312F 


64361F 
64406F 
64711F 
11142F 
11213F 
11312F 
12310F 
12311F 
12313F 
12325F 
12411F 
12412F 
12417F 
12423F 
12424F 
12431F 
12432F 
12433F 
12436F 
33131F 
33152F 
33154F 
33601F 
41123F 
99CP 


lategic  Proyraas 

ed  Strategic  Hissile  Systeas 

Sh^rt  Range  Attack  Missile  II  (SRAM  II) 

ategic  Relocatable  Target  Capability 

Defense  Battle  Hanageaent  Technology 

iiise  Missile  Engageaent  Systeas  Technology. 

ise  Missile  Surveillance  Technology 

Atiospheric  Surveillance  Technology 

Technical  On-site  Inspection  Prograa 

WW]  ICCS  Architecture 

WWiBHCP  Systea  Replaceaent 

B 


B- 


Coi  iBon 


Tact 


100 
101 


SUB 

63230F  Advanced 

63239F  Unmanned 

102  63256F  CV 

103  63260F  Inl 

105  63307F  Ail  base 

106  63320F  Lor 
109  63609F 


Hi!  1 


Program 


ICUH 


Air 


Syii 
KC 


Strategic  Rotary  Launcher 

Modernization , 

i  'eacekeeper 

I laall  ICBM 

ail  Mobile  MX 

Launched  Cruise  Missile  (ALCM) , 

Sp^ce  Defense  Systea , 

teas  Survivability  (Nuclear  Effects) 

135  Squadrons 

Ni^uteaan  Squadrons 

and  WWABWCP  System  EC-135  Class  V  Hods '. .'. 

nCtC   -  TU/AA  Systeas 

-  Space  Defense  Systeas 

:  listic  Missile  Tactical  Warning/Attack  Assessaent. 

nt  Surveillance  Systea , 

veillance  Radar  Stations/Sites 

tant  Early  Warning  (DEW)  Radar  Stations 

Ov^r-the-Horizon  Backscatter  Radar 

istic  Missile  Early  Warning  Systea  (BMEWS) 


HCfC 

Ba 

Jo: 

Sui 

Di 

Ov 

Ball 

SPiiCETRACK. 

De: 


ense  Support  Prograa  (3625) 

ine-Launched  Ballistic  Hissile  (SLBM)  Radar  War 

Detection  Systea 

Center  Processing  and  Display  Systea 

iaua  Essential  Emergency  Coaaunications  Network  (H 

Wide  Military  Coaaand  and  Control  Systeas,  Info 

Inforaation  Systea  Joint  Prograa  Manageaent  Of 

star  Satellite  Coaaunications  Systea  (AF  Terainals 

itary  Airlift  Group  (IF) 

Clissif ied  Prograas 

"otal.  Strategic  Prograas 


Suliaari 
NUliBT 
Coi  laand 
Hill 
World- 
WWI  ICCS 
Mi: 
Mi 


ical  Prograas 

Tactical  Fighter 

Air  Reconnaissance  Systea. 

22A 

elligence  Advanced  Developaent. . 
Survivability  and  Recovery. 

Cost  Anti-Radiation  Seeker 

iaeter  Wave  Seekers 


FY  1988 

H.R.  1748 

Authorization 

HASC 

Request 

Recoaaended 
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=======***= 

134,162 

159,162 

220,386 

120.386 

16,495 

16,495 

17,139 

17.139 

13,222 

13.222 



0 

8,695 

8.695 

3,819 

3,819 

282 

282 

13,695 

13.695 

415,511 

375.672 

5,715 

5.715 

2,875,728 

2,534.372 

51,191 

51.191 

2,233,181 

2,233.181 

591,356 

250.000 

3,591 

3.591 

402,358 

250.000 

12,976 

12.976 

4,035 

4.035 

107,672 

107.672 

943 

943 

57,849 

57.849 

26.371 

26.371 

2,265 

2,265 

2,156 

2.1S( 

5,224 

5,224 

8.477 

8.477 

38,396 

28,396 

19.247 

9,247 

9,630 

7,630 

103,807 

303,807 

20,313 

17,313 

10,397 

10,397 

32,052 

32.052 

55,598 

55,598 

5,107 

5,107 

82,089 

82,089 

229,229 

229,229 

12,415 

12.415 

3.458.357 

3,381.257 

6.435.403 

7.924.750 

536,826 

536.826 

8.812 

8.812 

32.025 

32.025 

5,074 

5.074 

4.426 

4.426 

13.586 

13,586 



0 

Aaendaent    H.R.  1748 
to  H.R.  1748       as 
(reported  bill)   aaended 


Aaendaent 
change  froa 
1988  Request 


BXBxsvsssmsaxxmssa 


(5,000) 

(120.386) 

(16.495) 

(8,000) 
(10,222) 


(3,715) 

(190.000) 

(20,000) 

(170,000) 


(200.000) 


(20.000) 


(50.000) 


(5.000) 


(40,229) 

(2,424) 

(135,679) 

(807,150) 


(56,826) 
(16,025) 


154,162 

0 

0 

9,139 

3,000 

0 

8,695 

3,819 

282 

13,695 

375,672 

2.000 

2.344,372 

31.191 

2.063.181 

250.000 

1,591 

50,000 

12.976 

4.035 

87.672 

943 

57,849 

26.371 

2,265. 

2,156 

5.224 

8,477 

28,396 

9,247 

7,630 

253,807 

17.313 

10,397 

32,052 

50.598 

5,107 

82,089 

189,000 

9,991 

3.245,578 

7,117,600 


480,000 

8,812 

16.000 

5.074 

4.426 

13.586 

0 


20,000 
(220,386) 
(16,495) 
(8,000) 
(10.222) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(39.839) 
(3.715) 
(531.356) 
(20,000) 
(170,000) 
(341.356) 
0 
(352,358) 
0 
0 
(20,000) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
(10,000) 
(10,000) 
(2,000) 
150,000 
(3,000) 
0 
0 
(5,000) 
0 
0 
(40,229) 
(2,424) 
(212,779) 
(1.317.803) 


(56.826) 
0 

(16.025) 
0 
0 
0 
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Air  Force  RDT4E 


Line  P.E. 


Fiscal  Year  1988 


Prograa 


FY  1988 

Authorization 

Request 


H.R.  1748 

HASC 

Recommended 


Amendment 

to  H.R.  1748 

(reported  bill) 


!.R.  1748 

as 
amended 


Amendment 
change  from 
1988  Request 


BSSSSSS=-=ESXSS=SS==SX3S=SSSSSS= 


110  63714F  DoC  Physical  Security  Equipment  -  Exterior 912  912 

112  63742r  Coibat  Identification  Technology 1,457  0 

113  63749F  C3CH  Advanced  Systems 1.386  0 

116  64201F  Aiicraft  Avionics  Equipment  Development 19,685  19,685 

118  64212F  Aiicraft  Equipment  Development .' 1,939  1,939 

119  64218F  Engine  Model  Derivative  Program  (EMDP) 979  979 

120  64219F  Integrated  Digital  Avionics 270  270 

121  64220F  EU  Counter  Response 13,654  0 

122  64222F  Nu(  lear  Weapons  Support 4,444  4,444 

123  64223F  Alternate  Fighter  Engine 86,915  86,915 

124  64231F  C-;  7  Program 1,219,904   1,019,904 

126  64236F  Inl  rared  Search  and  Track  System 14,055  14,055 

127  64237F  Vai  iable  Stability  In-Flight  Simulator  Test  Aircraft.  6,249  6,249 

128  64247F  Ho<  ular  Automatic  Test  Equipment 18,373  18,373 

129  64248F  Modular  Standoff  Weapons 39,175  39,175 

130  64249F  Miiiht/Precision  Attack 19.851  19,851 

131  64250r  In  egrated  EW/CMI  Development 5,714  10,714 

132  64268F  Ail  craft  Engine  Component  Improvement  Program 101,012  101,012 

133  64313F  T- I6A 0 

134  64314F  Advanced  Medium-Range,  Air-to-Air  Missile  (AMRAAM)...  28,194  28,194 

135  64315F  Ad ranced  Short  Range  Air-to-Air  Missile  (ASRAAM) 3,001  3,001 

137  64327r  Ha  dened  Target  Munitions 7,690  7.690 

138  64362F  6r  mud-Launched  Cruise  Missile  (GLCN) 5,299  S,299 

139  64601F  Cbtmical/Biological  Defense  Equipment 14,600  14,600 

140  64602F  Ar  lament/Ordnance  Development 25,629  25.629 

141  64604F  SuDmunitions 4,668  4,668 

142  64607F  Wile-Area,  Anti-Armor  Munitions 17,607  27,607 

143  64617F  Air  Base  Survivability  and  Recovery 14,532  14,532 

144  64703F  Aeromedical  Systems  Development 6,730  6,730 

145  64704F  Coimon  Support  Equipment  Development 1,645  1,645 

146  64706F  LiEe  Support  Systems 12,617  12,617 

147  64708F  Otfier  Operational  Equipment 6,987  6,987 

148  64710F  Re  connaissance  Equipment 195  195 

149  64715F  DoB  Physical  Security  Equipment  -  Exterior 11,332  11,332 

150  64724F  Tactical  C3  Countermeasures 12,761  0 

151  64725F  Coibat  Identification  Systems 44,930  44,930 

152  64733F  Surface  Defense  Suppression 40,775  40,775 

153  64737F  Airborne  Self -Protection  Jammer 21,545  0 

154  64738F  Protective  Systems(5615) 52,410  32,865 

155  64739F  Tactical  Protective  Systems 49,077  0 

156  64740F  Cciputer  Resources  Management  Technology 20,367  20,367 

157  64742F  Piecision  Location  Strike  System •.  —  15,000 

158  64750F  Intelligence  Equipment 5,928  5,928 

160  64754F  Jc int  Tactical  Information  Distribution  System  (JTIDS  44,072  44,072 

161  64756F  Side  Looking  Airborne  Radar 11,117  41,117 

162  64770F  Jcint  Surveillance/Target  Attack  Radar  System  (JSTARS  337,912  250,000 

163  64779F  Jcint  Interoperability  of  Tactical  Command  t  Control  6,040  6,040 

165  21131F  U.S.  Readiness  Command  -  Communications 4,015  4,015 

166  27129F  F- 111  Squadrons 25,656  0 

167  27130F  F-15  Squadrons 118,564  0 

169  27133F  F- 16  Squadrons 36,486  0 

170  27136F  F-4C  WILD  WEASEL  Squadrons 17.762  0 
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0 
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(50,000)    200,000 

6,040 
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0 

0 

0 
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Air  Force  KDT&E  Fiical  Year  1988 


Line  P.E. 


172  27139r 

173  27162r 

174  27168F 

176  27215F 

177  27217F 

178  27247F 

180  27411F 

181  27412F 

182  27417F 

184  27423F 

185  27431F 
187  27435F 

193  27595F 

194  28010F 

197  33605F 

198  35887F 

200  41840F 

201  44011F 

202  52610F 


Prograa 


FY  1988     H.R.  1748 
Authorization     HASC 
Request    RecoMaended 


Aaendient    H.R.  1748 
to  H.R.  1748       at 
(reported  bill)  amended 


Aaendaent 
change  fro* 
1988  Request 


SX3Zm3SXKEaCSSS  =  XSS 


Coapetitive  Fighter  Procureaent 

Tacticil  ACM  Hissiles 

F-111  Self  Protection  Systeu 

TR-1  S(  uadron .^ 

TR-1  Pi opulsion  Upgrade 

Follow- On  Tactical  Reconnaissance  System 

AF  TEM<  AP 

Overseas  Air  Weapon  Control  Systea 

Tactical  Air  Control  Systems 

Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Systea  (AVACS) 

Advanced  Coaaunications  Systeas 

Tacticil  Air  Intelligence  Systea  Activities 

Tactical  Reconnaissance  laagery  and  Exploitation 

Base  Coaaunications  -  Tactical  Air  Forces 

Joint  tactical  Coaaunications  Prograa  (TRI-TAC) 

Satellite  Coaaunications  Terainals 

Electronic  Coabat  Intelligence  Support 

MAC  Cofaand  and  Control  Systea 

Operations  Forces 

A-7  Sqtiadrons  (AKG) 

Tacticil  Aircraft [261 

F-4  Ai^  Defense  (authorized  in  FY  1985) 


0  99CP   Classified  Prograas. 


Total,  Tactical  Prograas. 


SUB 
203  63431F 
2^2  33110F 

213  33126F 

214  33128F 

215  33144F 
218  35114F 

220  35164F 

221  35165F 

222  84733F 


SUB 

223  63402F 

224  63438F 

226  64211F 

227  64227F 

229  64609F 

230  64707F 

231  64735F 

232  64747F 

233  64755F 

234  65101F 

235  65304F 

236  6S306F 
238  6S708F 


Intelligence  &  Coaaunications 

Space  Coaaunicat  ions 

Defense  Satellite  Coaaunications  Systea 

Long-Haul  Coaaunications  (DCS) 

Inter-fervice/Agency  Autoaated  Message  Processing  Exc 
Electr#aagnetic  Coapatibility  Analysis  Center  (ECAC) . 
Traffic  Control,  Approach,  and  Landing  Systea  (TRACAL 
NAVSTAl  Global  Positioning  Systea  (User  Equipaent) ... 
NAVSTAI  Global  Positioning  Systea  (Space  and  Control 

General  Intelligence  Skill  Training 

Classified  Prograas 

Total,  Intelligence  (  Coaaunications 

Defensiwide  Mission  Support 

Space  test  Prograa. 

Satellite  Systeas  Survivability 

Advanced  Aerial  Target  Developaent 

Flight  Siaulator  Developaent 

R&M  Maturation/Technology  Insertion 

Weather  Systeas  -  Eng  Dev 

Range  taproveaent 

Electrpaagnetic  Radiation  Test  Facilities 

laprovfed  Capability  for  Developaent  Test  &  Evaluation 

Project  Air  Force 

Acquisition  (  Coaaand  Support  (ACS)  -  Telecoaaunicati 

Ranch  Hand  II  Epideaiology  Study 

Navigajtion/Radar/Sled  Tracl(  Test  Support 


S 


3,525 

3,525 

(3,525) 

0 

(3.525) 

2,348 

2,348 

(2,348) 

0 

(2,348) 

58,007 

0 

0 

(58,007) 

74,923 

74.923 

74,923 

0 

0 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

55,561 

40,561 

40,561 

(15.000) 

313 

313 

313 

0 

6,947 

14,947 

14,947 

8.000 

20,995 

20.995 

20,995 

0 

110,717 

110,737 

(25,737) 

85,000 

(25,737) 

34,549 

34,549 

34.549 

0 

1,950 

1,950 

1.950 

0 

n 

1,142 

1,142 

1.142 

0 

o 



0 

0 

0 

7 

15,872 

15,872 

(5.872) 

10,000 

(5,872) 

11 

23,783 

23,783 

(9,783) 

14,000 

(9,783) 

1,622 

0 

0 

(1.622) 

10,002 

10,002 

10,002 

0 

g 

109.487 

109,487 

(29,847) 

79.640 

(29.847) 

63,220 

0 

0 

(63.220) 

0 

61,688] 

196,264 

196.264 

196,264 

z 

[♦30,000] 

[♦30.000] 

0 

> 

785,305 

793,841 

(180.959) 

612,882 

(172,423) 

r 

4,547,154   4, 

D86.300 

(599,276) 

3,487,024 

(1,060,130) 

g 



0 

0 

0 

o 

21,398 

21.398 

21.398 

0 

2 

5,154 

5.154 

5.154 

0 

p 

1,296 

1.296 

1,296 

0 

r 

8,132 

8.132 

8,132 

0 

c 

12,095 

25,995 

25,995 

13,900 

45,801 

45,801 

(10,801) 

35,000 

(10,801) 

26,309 

26.309 

26,309 

0 



0 

0 

0 

m 

2,157,227   1, 

905.027 

0 

1.905,027 

(252,200) 

2.277,412   2, 

039.112 

(10,801) 

2,028,311 

(249,101) 

90,197 

90.197 

(40,000) 

50,197 

(40,000) 

3,277 

3,277 

3,277 

0 

9.886 

9,886 

9,886 

0 

61,701 

61.701 

61,701 

0 

20,365 

20.365 

(5,365) 

15,000 

(5,365) 

12.537 

12.537 
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0 

^ 

69.560 
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(5,560) 

64,000 

(5,560) 
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5,942 
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3 

64,663 
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(14,663) 

50,000 
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24,194 

24,194 
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Air  Force  RDTU  Fist  al  Year  1988 


•  ■•■•*', 


Line  P.E. 


239  65806F 

240  65807F 

241  6S808F 

242  6S809F 

243  6S863F 

245  65874F 

246  65894F 

247  6S896F 

248  35110F 

249  35119F 

250  3S130F 

251  35160F 

252  35171F 

253  71112F 

254  72207F 

255  78011F 

256  78026F 
258  01004F 


Prograa 


FY  1988 

Authorization 

Request 


H.R.  1748     Aaendaent    H.I.  1748   AMndMnt 

HASC    to  H.R.  1748      at    change  froB 
KecoMended  {reported  bill)  aaended   1988  Ke<iuest 


Acquisi|ion  and  Coaaand  Support 

Test  ani  Evaluation  Support 

Advance!  Systems  Engineering/Planning 

DYCOMS. I 

RDTtE  Aircraft  Support 

Product] Perforeance  Agreement  Center 

Real  Pr0perty  Maintenance  -  RDT« 

Base  Operations  -  RDT(E 

Satellite  Control  Facility 

Space  Boosters 

Consolidated  Space  Operations  Center 

Defense  Meteorological  Satellite  Prograa  (DNSP)... 

Space  Stiuttle  Operations 

Inventory  Control  Point  Operations 

Depot  t  aintenance  (Non-IF) 

Industr ial  Preparedness 

Productivity,  Reliability.  Availability,  Maintain. 

International  Activities.. ; 

Defensewide  Mission  Support 


Total 


Advanc^  Launch  Systea. 
Hon  Actustic  ASV 


SUB 


Conveniional  Defense  Initiative 

Lfied  Aircraft  Program 

Tactical  Transport 


Classi: 
Advanci  id 
Popeye 

Active  :ed  Metals. 
Total,  Conventional  Defense  Initiative.. 


Civi 

Other 

Other 


li  m 


Pay  Raise... 
Special  Access. 
:iassified 


47  63110F 

48  63111F 
50  63312F 
59  e3738F 
69  11120F 
89  12822F 

94  33603F 

95  35124F 

97  35172r 

98  35892F 


Pr 


304,839 
25.376 
12,340 
59,034 

79,702 

62,152 

109.531 

246,641 

50,020 

56.181 

86.554 

4,346 

998 

94,967 

19,560 

3,123 

1,602,569 

[289,000] 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

304,839 

25,376 

12,340 

59,034 

0 

79,702 

62.152 

109.531 

246,641 

50.020 

56.181 

86,554 

4,346 

998 

94,967 

19,560 

3.123 

1,602,569 


15,000 


75,000 
5,000 

10.000 
2,000 

92,000 


(4,839) 
(10,376) 
(12,340) 
(14,034) 

(5.000) 

(5.000) 

(19,531) 

(10.000) 
(5.181) 


(998) 


(152,887) 
150,000 


(5,000) 
(1.000) 
(2.000) 

(8,000) 

11,485 
(75,000) 
(45.600) 


150,000 
15.000 


70.000 
4.000 
8,000 
2,000 

84,000 

11.485 
(75.000) 
(45.600) 


150.000 
15.000 


70.000 
4.000 
8.000 
2,000 

84,000 

11,485 
(75,000) 
(45,600) 


Total.  Research  Developeaent  Test  k   Eval,  AF. 


18,623.383  17.461.067     (1.660.640)  15.800,427   (2,822,956) 


issszasusasacsssasssxsxz 


XSXSSXXSMSS^ESSSSSCSSSa 


FOftCE  CLASSIFIED 

Evaluation  Progra*. 


AIR 

Speciall 

Heridtn 

Advanced  Concepts. 

ADI  Surveillance  Technology. 

Advanced  Cruise  Missile. 

LEO. 

Milst^r 

Speci) 

BERMIt. 


Satellite  Coeeunications  Systea. 
Applications  Prograa 


Special  Analysis  Activities. 
Subtoi  al  Strategic 


104  63261F  PAVE  IIUNNER  Advanced  Development. 


(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

,   (  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 
3,458.357 

(  ) 


(60.000) 


(17,100) 
3,381,257 

(8,775) 


(85,679) 
(50,000) 


(135,679) 


(85,679) 
(110, OCO) 


(17.100) 
3,245.578 

(8.775) 


(85. 
(110. 


(17, 
(212. 
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(8.775) 
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Air  Force  RDT&E  Fit  cal  Year  1988 


Line  P.E. 


BX5KBSXSSXXXS3SSKSS]  :SSSSZ«Kn«SSXSX VS! 


107  63437F 
115  e3801F 
12S  64232F 
136  64321F 
164  11133F 
171  27137F 
175  27169F 
179  27316r 
186  27433F 

188  27579F 

189  27582F 

190  27S84F 

191  27585F 

192  2759ir 
195  28042F 
199  41129F 


204  64238F 

205  31305F 

206  31310F 

207  31314F 

208  31315F 

209  31317F 

210  31324F 

211  31357F 

216  33401F 

217  34111F 
219  35159F 


Prograa 


FY  198 

Authoriza 

Reques 


HAVE  DilNN 

Specia^  Prograas 

PAVE 

Joint 

SR-171 

CONSTAlT 

SEEK  Cl/KK 

TACIT 

Tacti 


Rl  INNER, 
"actical  Fusion  Prograa. 

Squadrons 

HELP 


tAINBOV. 

laproveaent  Prograa. 
Advanced  Systees  laproveeents. 
Have  T  ruap. 
SEEK  A  CLE. 

SEEK  SPINNER/PAVE  TIGER. 
ONEGA. 
HAVL 
THEME 


F'.l 


•AG 

:astle 

Subtot il  Tactical. 


785 


Consta  at  Pisces 

Intelligence  Production  Activities 

Foreign  Technology  Division 

Infrarjed/EO/DE  Vpns  Processing  t  Exploit.. 
Nissilje  and  Space  Technical  Collection.... 
SENIORI  YEAR  Operations 

GREEN 

letection  Systea 

cations  Security  (COHSEC) 

1  Activities 

Defence  Reconnaissance  Support  Activities. 
Subtotal  IntelltiCoaa 


H.R.  1748     Aaendaent 
ion     RASC     to  H.R.  1748 
Recoaaended  (reported  bill) 


H.R.  1748   Aaendaent 
as    change  froa 
aaended   1988  Request 


305 


ssxssKSScsxsa 


(32,689) 


(75,400) 


(3,600) 
(14,359) 
(23,000) 


TOTAL 


50,000 


793.841 
(115,000) 


(2,000) 


(90,800) 
(44,400) 
2,157,227   1,905,027 


(58,600) 

(6,000) 

(180,959) 


(75,400) 
(32,689) 


(3,600) 
(14,359) 
(23.000) 


50,000 

(58,600) 
(6,000) 
612,882 


AIR  FORCE  RDT&E  CLASSIFIED. 


6,400,889   6,080,125 


0 
(75,400) 
(32,689) 
0 
0 
0 
(3,600) 
(14,359) 
(23,000) 
0 
0 
0 
50,000 
0 
(58.600) 
(6,000) 
(172,423) 


(115,000)    (115,000) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
,000) 
0 
0 
0 
,800) 
,400) 
.200) 


(2.000)     (2. 


(90.800)    (90 

(44.400)    (44 

0   1,905,027    (252 


(316.638)  5.763.487    (637.402) 
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Defense  Agencies  RDT£fc  Fiacal  Year  1988 


Line  P.E. 


Prograa 


FY  1988     H.R.  1748     Aaendaent    H.R.  1748   Aaendaent 
Authorization     HASC     to  H.R.  1748      as     change  froa 
Request    Recouended  (reported  bill)  amended   1988  Request 


wsxsxxatxxxsssseaKSKs  rs3S3xme3zsssxBssmx«xsx«s«BXsM«««ss«zsssxxxsBczxmmxais«sssmKxsmmsssssxzSB 


SUB 

1  61101E 

2  61101V 

4  61103E 
61103D 

5  62101E 

6  62301E 

7  e2702E 

8  62707E 

9  62708E 

10  62712E 

11  62714E 

12  6271SH 

13  62716B 


SUB 


Technologjr 
Defense 
In-House 
Universitjr 
University 
Universi 
Technical 
Strategic 
Tactical 
Particle 
Integrat 
Materials 
Nuclear 
Defense 
Mapping, 
Total, 


Base 

Research  Sciences 

laboratory  Independent  Research.... 

Research  Initiatives 

Research  Initiatives 

Research  Instrumentation  Program. 

Studies 

Technology ; 

rechnolgy 

team  Technology 

Command  and  Control  Technology... 

and  Electronics  Technology 

H|)nitoring 

ear  Agency 

Charting  and  Geodesy 

Technology  Base 


tr 


el 


14  63220C 

15  63221C 

16  63222C 

17  63223C 

18  63224C 

19  63225D 

20  63226E 

21  63227E 

22  63269E 

23  63702D 

24  63703D 

25  63706D 

26  63736D 

27  63737D 

28  637S6D 

29  35108K 


Advance 

Strategic 

SDI-Genetjal 

SDI-Sur 

SDI-Diredted 

SOI-Kinet 

SDI-Syst 

SDI-Surv 

Joint  Dol 


ijechnology  Development 
Defense  Initiative 


Experimei tal 

Strategic 

National 

Special 

Counter- 

Microwav4/Mill 


Computer 
Convent 
DoD  Sof 
Command 
Advanced 
Hyper son 
Total, 


SUB    Strategic  Programs 

30  63734K  Island  sin. 

31  32016K  National 

32  32019K  VVHCCS 

33  33131K  Minimum 

Total, 


SUB 


Tactical 


llance.  Acquisition,  Tracking  and  Kill  Asse 

Energy  Weapons 

ic  Energy  Weapons 

s  Concepts  and  Battle  Hanagement/C3 

ability.  Lethality,  and  Key  Support  Technol 

-DoE  Munitions  Technology  Development 

Evaluation  of  Major  Innovative  Technolog 

Relocatable  Targets 

Aero  Space  Plane  Technology  Program 

(perations.  Special  Technology  Office 

insurgency  and  Special  Technology 

imeter  Wave  Monolithic  Integrated  Circu 

Aided  Logistics  Support 

Defense  Initiatives 

titare  Initiatives  (STARS) 

4nd  Control  Research 

Torpedo  Program 

c  Weapon  Technology 

Advance  Technology  Development 


ioal 


Military  Command  System-Vide  Support 

ems  Engineer 

i  Essential  Emergency  Communications  Network  (H 
Strategic  Programs 


S:'st 


Programs 
35  64771D  Joint  Ta:tical  Information  Distribution  SysteVA 

37  21135K  CINC  C2  Initiatives 

38  2804SQ  C3  Inter >perability  (Joint  Tactical  C3  Agency) 

39  28298Q  Management  Headquarters  (Joint  Tactical  C3  Agency), 


84,150 

2,532 

24.570 
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RATKMALE  FOR  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  THE  AMENDMENT 

ADVANCED  LAUNCH  SYSTEM 

RECOMMENDATION 

An  authorization  of  $150  million  is  recom- 
mended for  a  next  generation,  national  ad- 
vanced launch  system  [ALS]. 

BASIS  FOR  ACTION 

As  the  Nation's  dependence  on  space  in- 
creases, the  United  States  must  move  to 
lower  the  cost  of  space  transportation.  Cur- 
rent launch  systems  are  based  on  15-  to  20- 
year-old  technology.  All  space  launch  pro- 
grams. Department  of  Defense  and  civil,  could 
t>enefit  from  the  assured  space  access  and 
low  cost  transportation  the  ALS  could  provide. 
Lowering  the  cost  to  ort>it  will  encourage 
many  new  potential  space  users  to  enter  the 
market  providing  additional  benefits  to  the  cur- 
rent payloads.  This  includes  lower  spacecraft 
costs  by  widening  spacecraft  specification 
margins  with  lower  weight  growth  penalties, 
use  of  less  costly — heavier — components,  or 
increased  number  of  satellites  in  a  constella- 
tion for  the  same  transportation  cost 

The  advanced  launch  system  is  not  neces- 
sarily intended  to  t>e  used  to  launch  heavier 
payloads  than  are  currently  planned  for  the 
Titan  IV,  Titan  II,  Delta  II.  and  shuttle  but  to 
provide  a  truly  operational,  low  cost  system 
using  current  and  emerging  technologies  to 
complement  today's  labor  intensive  space 
launch  systems. 

The  authorization  that  would  be  provided 
assures  that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
[NASA]  will  jointly  develop  the  advanced 
launch  system  and  that  they  will  work  closely 
with  other  agencies,  as  appropriate,  to 
achieve  this  new  national  space  launch  capa- 
bility. Section  206(e)(13)  of  the  amendment 
would  authorize  $1 50  million  only  for  the  ALS. 

ANTITACTICAL  BALUSTIC  MISSILE  PROGRAM 
RECOMMENDATION 

An  authorization  to  the  Army  of  $50  million 
is  recommended  for  the  antitactical  ballistic 
missile  [ATBM]  program.  An  authorization  of 
$73  million  of  the  funds  available  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  Program  Is  also  rec- 
ommended for  ATBM  experiments  and  dem- 
onstration projects. 

BASIS  FOR  ACTION 

U.S.  allies  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and 
Asia  are  vulnerable  to  conventional,  chemical 
and/or  nuclear  attack  by  tactical,  short-range 
ballistic  missiles.  The  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
discuss  removal  of  such  systems  from 
Europe,  and  in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere 
they  are  under  the  control  of  Soviet  allies. 

The  technology  exists  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  in  the  free  world  to  defeat 
these  shorter  range  systems,  that  are  slower 
than  ICBM's  and  not  assisted  by  penetration 
aids.  Last  year,  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Organization  [SDIO]  awarded  a  $14  million, 
theater  architecture  contract  to  seven  multina- 
tional contractor  teams.  This  is  a  beginnirtg, 
txjt  much  more  can  be  done.  The  threat  con- 
tinues to  grow,  and  the  U.S.  allies  are  able  to 
deploy  systems  to  meet  the  threat  in  the  near 
term.  ATBM  systems  are  also  relatively  inex- 
pensive and  completely  compliant  with  even 
the  strictest  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Section  232  woukl  authorize  $50  million  to 
the  Army  for  cooperative  development  and 


deployment,  with  U.S.  allies.  Including  Israel, 
of  an  ATBM  system,  desigrwd  to  t>e  no  less 
capable  ttuin  the  Soviet  SA-X-12  system.  Of 
the  $50  million  auttx>rized  $10  milton  wouk) 
be  available  only  for  the  fiber  optics  guidance 
technotogy  as  applied  to  the  precision  deep 
attack  missile  [PDAM]  designed  to  counter 
hostile  missile  launchers. 

Section  231  is  a  companion  provision  to 
sectk>n  232.  This  provision,  however,  address- 
es longer  term  ATBM  research  and  testing,  as 
opposed  to  near-term  deployment. 

Sectk>n  231  would  provkle  funding  and  di- 
rection for  the  conduct  of  the  ATBM  kmger 
term  research  and  testing  program.  The  SDI 
Offrce  has  been  conducting  this  program  in 
concert  with  U.S.  allies. 

The  SDIO  effort  is  wortfiwhile,  txjt  It  must 
be  conducted  in  a  more  focused  arxj  aggres- 
sive fashk^n  on  a  reasonable  timetable.  Full 
use  must  t>e  made  of  techrralogies  currently 
availat>ie  to  U.S.  allies.  The  United  States 
shouM  not  bear  the  whole  burden  of  this 
effort;  sectk>n  231  (c)  woukj  require  that  ATBM 
projects  be  conducted  on  a  matching  fund  co- 
operative program  basis. 

Under  the  provision,  within  24  to  36  rrwnths 
after  the  enactment  of  the  act,  SDIO  must 
conduct  ATBM  test  and  demonstratkjn 
projects  with  U.S.  allies.  These  projects  must 
make  use  of  the  most  promising,  advanced 
technok)gies,  including  terminal  interceptors, 
kinetk:  energy  weapons  and  lasers.  Every 
effort  should  also  be  made  to  include  projects 
Involving  battle  management  and  CI  systems 
for  ATBM  architectures. 

Given  the  extensive  Israeli  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  at  countering  the  TBM  threat 
it  faces  from  deployed  Soviet-made  missiles  in 
the  Middle  East,  special  conskleration  ought 
to  be  given  the  Israeli  Arrow  project 

NAVAL  AIRSHIP 
RECOMMENDATION 

An  autfK)rizatk>n  of  $20  millkm  is  recom- 
mended for  the  Navy  airship  program. 

BASIS  FOR  ACTION 

The  Naval  airship  weapon  system  will  be  a 
modern  technology  airship  designed  to  meet 
naval  t>attle  group  requirements  for  area  de- 
fense against  low  flyers,  communicatk>n 
connectivity  and  surface  ship  observatk>n  and 
klentifk^tion.  Concern  exists,  however,  re- 
garding the  projected  cost  of  this  system,  esti- 
mated at  $2  to  $3  billion,  and  that  the  pro- 
gram is  not  currently  configured  to  provkJe  for 
an  adequate  demonstratk>n  of  the  operatk>nal 
potential  of  an  airship.  An  authorizatk>n  of  $20 
millk>n  is  recommended  and  the  Secretary  of 
tfie  Navy  should  provkle  a  detailed  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  Naval  airship  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Fetjruary  1, 
1988. 

SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
ARMY  BORESIGHT  EQUIPMENT 

The  Army  stocks  and  supplies  a  variety  of 
calit>ratk>n  devk»s  for  all  of  the  anned  serv- 
tees.  Test  reports  from  the  Army's  Proving 
Ground  at  Aberdeen  and  Fort  Banning  for  cur- 
rently authorized  boresights  indk:ates  that  bat- 
tlefiekj  doctrine  has  been  adjusted  to  accom- 
modate the  shortcomings  of  these  units.  The 
Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  for  example,  uses  a 
doctrine  of  "burst  on  target"  whk:h  amounts 


to  "hosing  down  tfie  t>attlefield  with  ord- 
narx»"  t>ecause  of  Vne  limitatkxts  of  tfie  Gov- 
ernment-furnished boresight  system.  Tests 
fiave  confirmed  tfiat  an  improved  boresigfit 
greatly  enhances  tfie  marksmanship  of  tfie 
Bradley  crews. 

Tfie  Army  shouM  evaluate  boresight  sys- 
tems available  in  the  industry  to  determine  the 
possibility  of  reducing  tfie  numt>er  of  txxe- 
sights  in  the  inventory  whk;h  a  view  toward 
establishing  a  universal  boresight  system  for 
all  direct-fire  weapons.  Savings  in  ammunition 
and  improved  marksmanship  sfiould  t>e  tfie 
t>asellne  of  tfie  study.  The  amendment  as- 
sumes tfiat  tfie  Army  will  use  $8  miiton  of  tfie 
funds  that  wouW  be  autfiorized  for  tfie  combat 
vehKle  improvement  program  only  for  tfiis 
purpose. 

SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
ARMY  WS  110  PROTECTION  SYSTEM 

Tfie  Army  has  had  under  devetopment  a  ge- 
neric system  for  combat  vehKles  and  small 
shelters  whk:h  provkles  nuclear  tNOtogcal  and 
chemical  protectkxi,  environmental  control  in 
a  low-cost,  small  volume  package.  Tfie 
system  provides  a  significant  enhancement  in 
operatk>nal  capability  and  soMier  survivability 
at  a  very  low  cost 

Studies  conducted  to  date  sfiow  life-cycle 
cost  savings  due  to  reduced  engine  run  time, 
the  attendant  fuel  and  overfiaul  savings,  elimi- 
natkxi  of  redundant  vehk:le  components,  and 
reduced  logistk:s  burden. 

The  committee  fias  learned  tfiat  tfie  Army 
does  not  have  adequate  funding  to  continue 
this  program  during  fiscal  year  1988.  Because 
the  Army  has  made  a  sizable  investment — bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  combat  vehk;les — and  t>e- 
cause  none  of  these  vefiicies  fias  current 
technology  protection  systems,  an  additkxial 
authorizatKKi  of  $8  miliion  is  recommended  to 
continue  the  WS  110  project  during  fiscal  year 
1988. 

Sectk>n  212(b)(3)  woukl  require  that  $8  mil- 
lion be  available  only  for  the  combat  vehicle 
propulsk>n  system — defined  fierein  as  tfie  WS 
110  project 

COMBAT  VEHICLE  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Tfie  combat  vehkde  improvement  program 
has  been  underfunded  in  the  fiscal  year  1988 
authorizatk}n  request  The  M-1  Abrams  Tank 
Block  II  improvement  program  requires  some 
$73.2  milton  for  fiscal  year  1988  as  opposed 
to  the  $54.3  milton  requested  by  the  Army. 

Of  the  Army's  fiscal  year  1 988  authorizatkm, 
$73.2  milton  should  be  made  available  only 
for  project  D330-M-1  Block  II  under  program 
element  23735A— combat  vehk:le  improve- 
ment program. 

DRY  STORAGE  WAR  RESERVE 

The  7th  Army  informally  indwates  a  k>ss  of 
war  reserve  assets  of  approximately  $15  mU- 
ton  per  year.  Last  year  a  full  battaikxi  of 
stored  tanks  was  sabotaged  in  storage.  In  ad- 
ditkxi,  tfie  7th  Army  expends  consMerable 
funds  in  tfie  maintenance  of  the  stored  items. 

Tfie  Israeli  Army  has  developed  and  is 
using  a  dry  storage  system  tfiat  protects  tfie 
equipment  from  unautfiorized  access  and  re- 
duces tfie  maintenance  costs. 

The  Army  shouM  test  the  Israeli  dry  storage 
system  for  storage  of  war  resen/e  materiel. 
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I  OPTIC  QUBEO  MWSMX  (F06-M) 

The  CommMae  on  Armed  Servicas  in  its 
raport— HouM  R«port  90-718— accompanying 
KR.  4428.  Iha  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  1967,  aniphaaizad  the  need  for  the  Army 
to  proceed  quiddy  with  the  development  of 
the  llMr  opfc  guided  misaie  (FOG-M)  pro- 
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The  FOG-M  was  developed  t>y  an  Army  irv 
housa  laboratory  tor  lass  than  $10  mMion  and 
Ks  effectiveness  was  dsmonstrated  through  a 
oomprsftensive  test  program.  The  FOG-M 
offers  a  tank-idNng  capabiMy  at  an  extremely 
low  cost— less  than  $a),000  per  misstle.  Alter- 
natively, it  can  be  used  for  air  defense  against 
hafcoptorg  and  offers  a  broad  spectrum  of 
range  capabiity. 

The  report  dtod  above  stated.  "The  com- 
mKtoe  does  not  intend  that  the  FOG-M  *  *  * 
be  'made  bettor*  or  stretched  out  The  feasiM- 
ily  of  tfw  FOG-M  has  been  repeatedly  denv 
orwiratod.  and  in  the  committee's  judijment 
the  FOG-M  technicai  date  padtage  should  be 
given  to  industry  on  a  fuHy  competitive  basis 
wNh  instoiclion  to  "build  to  print* ." 

The  Army  has  not  followed  this  directive 
and  aH  informalion  indicates  that  tfie  low-cost 
characteristics  of  the  FOG-M  will  be  lost 
through  bureaucratic  radtape  and  mismanage- 


Once  agaia  and  for  the  last  tinrte,  the  Army 
la  caulionad  against  taking  anything  but  a  sys- 
tamabc  approach  toward  the  FOG-M  develop- 
menl  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  wtiich  means 
having  industry  buld  the  FOG-M  to  the  Gov- 
t's drawirtgs  for  the  first-generation 


MDUSTKMI.  SPACE  FACtUTY  (ISF) 

A  critical  near-term  need  exists  for  expand- 
ed space-based  capabilities  for  national  secu- 
rity purposes  in  basic  aixl  applied  research  In 
materials,  sensors  and  systems. 

The  comntercially  developed  man-tended 
ISF  of  Space  Industries,  Inc.,  wtiich  is  current- 
ly manifested  for  shuttle  launch,  could  unique- 
ly provide  orbital  services  to  address  these 
needs  in  the  early  1990's. 

The  committee  intends  to  explore  tlie  appli- 
cation of  ISF  capabilities,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  encouraged  to  examine  the  spe- 


dfi :  payload  requirements  that  could  be  met 
by  he  ISF. 

UNOOtN  lABORATOnv 

1  he  Air  Force  has  devised  an  innovative  fi- 
nanctal  management  approach  to  begin  a 
Jong-term  modernization  of  ttie  Lincoln  Latx>- 
ratary  [LL]  facilities  on  Hanscom  Air  Force 
Baae.  Through  tt>e  Infusion  of  Massachusetts 
Insjitute  of  Tectmology  [MIT]  funds  at  the  very 
oul^  of  the  project,  the  accrual  of  significant 
savings  and  the  more  efficient  use  of  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
[ROT&E]  funds  can  be  realized  6  years  after 
start  of  construction.  Section  242  would 
perfnit  ttie  Secretary  of  ttie  Air  Force  to  use 
MIt-financed  funding  and  MIT/LL  RDT&E 
coiitract  funding  for  construction  and  to  com- 
pleie  payments  of  principal  and  interest  to 
MIt  over  up  to  a  12-year  period.  This  modem- 
Izalon  effort  will  sustain  the  excellent  R&D 
performance  by  Lincoln  Laboratory  and  mairv 
tairl  its  stature  as  a  national  research  asset. 

MULTIMEQAWATT  SPACE  POWER  PROGRAM 

Qoncems  have  surfaced  that  the  multi- 
me^iawatt  space  power  (xogram  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Office  [SDIO]  has  not  been  funded  in  accord- 
ande  with  the  program's  short-term  or  lorig- 
terin  requirements  for  space  power.  Specifi- 
cally, the  ttiermionic  reaction  program  has 
t)een  underfunded  even  ttiough  this  technolo- 
gy shows  great  promise  for  fulfilling  megawatt 
arx^  lower  space  power  requirements  wtiile 
pla^ng  less  stringent  demands  on  nuclear 
The  thermionic  principle  may  provide 
safety  features  that  are  unique  to  this 
teclinology. 

lingly,  $10  million  of  the  amount  that 
lid  be  authorized  for  ttie  SDI  space  power 
pro-am  should  be  expended  only  for  basic 
research  and  technology  development  for  the 
the^ionic  space  power  program. 

POSITIVE  HOSTILE  AIRCRAFT  IDENTIFICATION 

T^  three  services  have  developed  weap- 
ons systems  that  are  capable  of  engaging 
enemy  aircraft  targets  at  long  ranges.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  systems,  however,  is  lim- 
ited by  ttie  lnat>itlty  to  provide  positive  enemy 
identification.  A  capability  to  Identify  approach- 
ing'hostile  aircraft  would  enable  our  air  de- 


fense personnel  to  fire  missiles  near  or  at  ttie 
maximum  missile  effectiveness  envelope. 

Industry  efforts  have  pioneered  the  develop- 
ment of  pll-weattier,  day-night,  noncooperative 
target  nscognition  [NCTR]  systems.  These 
systems  do  not  require  any  special  equipment 
to  be  placed  on  board  ttie  tracked  aircraft  to 
provide  positive  klentification.  Two  such  NCTR 
tecfmkUBS  are  presently  emptoyed  t>y  both 
the  f4av]r  and  the  Air  Force.  An  algorithm  re- 
ferred ti  as  "Trisat"  is  being  used  on  ttie 
Navy  F-i14  aircraft;  the  "DMR"  algorittim  is 
being  uied  by  Air  Force  F-15  and  F-16  air- 
craft.    ! 

Thesej  systems,  although  effective,  are 
somewtiat  limited  and  required  enhance- 
ments, these  enliancements  have  led  to  a 
third  geiieratton  NCTR  system  referred  to  as 
the  hostile  aircraft  klentilicatkxi  equipment— 
HAIDE.  Under  the  direction  of  U.S.  Army 
Comt>at  Surveillance  and  Target  Acquisitkxi 
Latioratary,  ttie  devekipment  of  HAIDE  has 
progressed  and  tested  with  ttie  Army's  Hawk 
air  defei|se  system.  Evaluatksn  of  ttie  results 
of  feasibility  testing  stiowed  that  HAIDE  per- 
formanca  met  all  ot>iectives.  The  system  must 
still  be  t#sted,  however,  in  an  electronk:  coun- 
termeasvre  environment. 

Despite  the  success  of  the  test  program, 
ttie  Army  has  not  proceeded  into  full-scale  de- 
velopment of  HAIDE.  The  system  proceed  into 
full-seal^  devetopment  with  the  appropriate 
funding  if>  provide  ttie  enhancements  required 
t)y  our  ak  defense  weapons  systems. 

TIllE  III — OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OVERVIEW 

Title  m  Of  H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  would 
provide  |S85.8  tiilHon  for  Department  of  De- 
fense operation  and  maintenance  activities 
and  $1.2  tNllion  for  working  capital  funds  in 
fiscal  ye«r  1 988.  The  amendment  would  make 
numerous  adjustments  to  furttier  reduce  the 
auttioriz^tion  provided  In  title  III.  These  reduc- 
tions woijid  result  In  total  reductk>n  of  $3.5  bll- 
lk>n  and  $320  million,  respectively,  from  the 
operatkMi  and  maintenance  and  working  cap- 
ital fund^  requests  and  would  provkie  a  total 
authoriz$tk>n  for  ttiose  two  accounts  of  $83 
billion  and  $881.2  million. 

The  f^lkiwing  table  summarizes  the  action 
taken  with  respect  to  title  III. 
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MAJOR  ISSUES 
CMUAN  PAY  RAISE 

Ttie  PreskJent's  budget  requested  a  2-per- 
cent pay  raise  for  civilian  personnel,  effective 
January  1,  1988.  The  House-passed  budget 
resolutkxi  woukl  accommodate  a  3-percent 
pay  raise  in  January. 

In  view  of  the  proviskxi  contained  in  ttie 
amendment  to  provkie  military  personnel  with 
a  pay  raise  of  3  percent  on  April  1 ,  1988,  ttie 
amendment  wouM  provkie  an  authorizatkxi  for 
a  similar  pay  raise  for  civilian  personnel  on 
ttiat  effective  date.  Accordingly,  ttie  amend- 
ment woukj  provkie  the  following  adjustments 
In  auttiorizatk>n: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Servitse/Agency  Adjustment 

Army . . +141.0 

Navy + 168.6 

Marine  Corps . „ —      +9.1 

Air  Force -h91.6 

Defense  Agencies » -t-61.8 

Army  Reserve +4.7 

Naval  Reserve . + 1.2 

Marine  Corps  Reserve +0.1 

Air  Force  Reserve +6.1 

Army  National  Ou&rd +12.1 

Air  National  Guard „ +12.5 

Total „ +  498.7 

nscAL  YEAR  loer  inflation  refund 

The  fiscal  year  1987  continuing  resolution— 
Publk:  Law  99-591 — assumed  a  composite  In- 
flation rate  for  Department  of  Defense  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  purchases  of  3.1  per- 
cent. Recent  analyses  indk»te  ttiat  actual  irv 
flation  may  t>e  t>etween  0.3  and  0.5  percent- 
age points  lower  ttian  ttiat  projection.  Accord- 
ingly, the  amendment  would  provkie  ttie  fol- 
lowing reductions  in  ttie  fiscal  year  1988  re- 
quest assuming  ttiat  actual  inflation  In  fiscal 
year  1987  will  be  0.3  percentage  points  tower 
ttian  projected: 

[In  millions  of  dollars]        Amount  of 
Service/Agenct  Reduction 

Army -  37.5 

Navy -  56.2 

Marine  Corps -3.1 

Air  Force _....  -40.3 

Defense  Agencies -10.6 

Army  Reserve .. -1.0 

Naval  Reserve -1.8 

Marine  Corps  Reserve -0.2 

Air  Force  Reserve -0.6 

Army  National  Guard -2.2 

Air  National  Guard -1.7 

Total - 155.2 

Ttie  Department  assumed  higher  inflation 
rates  in  devekiping  its  fiscal  1987  industrial 
and  stock  fund  customer  rates  ttian  are  cur- 
rently anticipated.  Accordingly,  revised  fiscal 
year  1987  inflation  rates  will  reduce  ttie  fiscal 
year  1988  industrial  fijnd  and  stock  fund  esti- 


mated costs.  Ttierefore,  ttie  amendment  as- 
sumes ttiat  ttie  Department  of  Defense  will  In 
fiscal  year  1988  refund  $10.3  millun  fi-om  Its 
industrial  funds  and  $9.2  miUnn  from  its  stock 
funds  to  offset  like  reductions  in  ttie  O&M  ac- 
counts ttiat  would  be  made  due  to  tower  re- 
vised fiscal  year  1987  inflation  rates  in  ttie  De- 
partment of  Defense  working  capital  funds. 

SUPPORT  FOR  THE  SELECTED  RESERVE  AND  FULL  TIME 
MANNI»tQ  SUPPORT  OF  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

In  view  of  the  recommendation  to  reduce 
ends  strengths  for  the  selected  reserve  and 
full-time  manning  support  of  ttie  Reserve  com- 
ponents, ttie  amendment  recommends  ttie  fol- 
lownng  reducttons  in  operation  and  mainte- 
nance requests  associated  with  ttie  support  of 
ttiose  personnel: 
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ARMY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Ttie  amendment  would  provkie  auttiorizatkin 
of  $20,661,994,000  for  Army  operation  and 
maintenance  activities,  a  reduction  of  $1 .6  t>il- 
Ikxi  from  the  request— including  ttie  civilian 
pay  raise.  This  level  of  authorizatton  woukl 
provkie  inaeases  of  $150  millk)n  for  depot 
maintenance  and  $141  millkxi  for  a  civilian 
pay  raise  of  3  percent  effective  April  1,  1988. 
Ttie  primary  reduction  contained  in  ttie 
amendment  woukl  eliminate  $898.7  millk>n  in 
specific  program  growth  entries,  consistent 
with  provkling  most  of  ttie  Inflation  Increase 
for  readiness-related  programs  but  denying 
program  growth. 

ARMY,  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
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rTEMS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
PROGRAM  GROWTH  REDUCTIONS 

The  Army  fiscal  year  1988  O&M  request 
contained  specific  program  growth  entries  to- 
taling $898.7  millkx).  Although  the  House- 
passed  txxlget  resolution  affords  slightly  neg- 
ative nominal  growth  In  the  Defense  function 
overall,  the  amendment  woukl  auttiortze  a 
level  of  auttiorizatk>n  ttiat  largely  offsets  price 
growth  in  ttie  O&M  accounts  due  to  ttieir  co«v 
tribution  to  readiness  and  quality  of  life  pro- 
grams. However,  ttie  amendment  woukl  not 
provkie  for  Army  O&M  program  growth.  Ac- 
cordingly, ttie  amendment  woukl  provkie  ttie 
foHowing  reductions  in  authorization  on  ttiat 
t>asis: 

[In  mllltons  of  dollars]        Atnount  mf 
reduction 

1.  General  Purpose  Forces -429.6 

2.  Command  Control  and  Communi- 
cations      -38^ 

3.  Central  Supply  and  Maintenance..  -159.7 

4.  Medical  ActiviUes -110.1 

5.  Other  General  Personnel  Activi- 
ties  „ -48J 

6.  Training -88 J 

7.  Administration -24.4 


Total -898.7 

NAVY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Ttie  amendment  woukl  provkie  auttiorization 
of  $23,787,200,000  for  Navy  and 
$1,875,100,000  for  Marine  Corps  operation 
and  maintenance,  reductkxis  of  $1.9  bUbon 
and  $43.3  mUUon  respectively  from  ttie  re- 
quest, ftevy  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve accounts,  while  not  receiving  program 
increases,  are  protected  from  substantive  pro- 
gram reductions.  Ttiis  level  of  auttiorization  in- 
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dudM  •  3-pefoent  increase  for  civilian  pay, 
eNedive  Apr*  1.1968. 

The  armndment  would  retain  the  reductions 
reammanded  by  H.R.  1748,  as  reported.  Sig- 
nilcanl  addWonal  reductions  contained  in  the 
amendment  were  designed  to  stow  growth  in- 
stead of  reducing  the  level  o(  effort  in  major 
programs.  This  approach  to  the  additional  re- 
ductions was  baaed  on  the  belief  ttiat  major 
programs  or  broad  categories  experiencing 
signHicant  growth  can  sustain  reductions  with 
minimal  adverse  readiness  implications  or  pro- 
gram turbulenoe.  The  amerxjment  was  also  to 
induda  significant  reductions  in  the  areas  of 
depot  level  maintonartce  and  modernization 
based  on  a  tielief  tttat  numerous  other  areas 
wHhin  the  operation  arxl  maintenance  account 
have  less  dtocretionary  flexibility.  Further,  the 
larger  reductions  recommerKled  to  moderniza- 
tion accounts  reflected  a  belief  that  current 
day-IOKlay  maintenance  requirements  should 
have  a  higher  priority  than  modernization  pro- 


NAVr  OPBMTION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
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AIR  FOeCE  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

rhe  amendment  would  provide  authorization 
0<  $19,894,482,000  for  Air  Force  operation 
ard  maintenance,  a  reduction  of  $1.4  billion 
fr(m  tfie  request.  This  level  of  authorization 
w<uld  provide  increases  of  $162  million  for 
dqpot  activities  and  $92  million  for  a  civilian 
p^  raise. 

[The  reductions  for  the  Air  Force  accounts 
w*re  based  on  several  underlying  premises. 
First.  Guard  and  Resen/e  accounts  were  to  t>e 
protected.  Second,  increases  for  depot  activi- 
ties and  civilian  pay  were  to  be  maintained  as 

ch  as  possible.  Third,  additional  reductions 

fe  to  tie  distritxjted  to  those  areas  exhibit- 
unsut)Stantiated  growth  or  poorly  support- 
estimates.  Finally,  reductions  were  to  be 

^de  to  flying  hour  programs  because  they 
ccimprise  about  25  percent  of  tfie  Air  Force 
Of  M  request 

AIR  FORCE,  OPERATKHi  AND  MAINTENANCE 

[In  mAais  ol  (MUrsJ 


OEFEN^  AGENCtCS  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

The  amendment  would  provide  autttorization 
of  $7,3^,307,000  for  defense  agencies  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  activities  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  a  reduction  of  $334.4  million  from  the 
request*— including  the  civilian  pay  raise.  The 
arnendrhent  would  provide  for  no  increases  in 
auttxxiiation  except  for  $61 .8  million  for  a  ci- 
vilian p<  ly  raise  of  ttvee  percent,  effective  April 
1,  198).  F>rimary  reductions  would  include 
$133.9  million  associated  with  reductions  in 
program  growth  and  $74.3  million  related  to 
reductidns  in  classified  programs  recommend- 
ed t>y  tl  le  House  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intel  igence. 

DEFEISE  AGENOES,  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

[hi  inllioiis  pl  iMbrsJ 
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ARflY  RESERVE,  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
[hi  miions  of  doiais) 
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ARMY  NATIONAL  (^ARD,  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE- 
Continued 

[hi  nuHons  of  dolbrs) 
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MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE,  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

[hi  miions  ol  dollars) 

HR.  1748 
HASC_ 
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HR  1748 
as  amended 

Fiscal  year  1988  Marine  Corps  Reserve  QUI 
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AIR  FORCE  RESERVE,  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

[hi  miKons  of  dollars] 
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ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD,  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

[hi  mHhons  of  dollars] 
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AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD.  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

[hi  milhons  of  doffars) 
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HR.  1748 
as  amended 
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CLAIMS,  DEFENSE,  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

[hi  m*ons  of  dollars] 

HR  1748 

HASC 
rBCorancnded 

HR  1748 

as  amended 

Focal  year  1988  Claims,  Detense  OtM  request.. _.. 

273.6 

Reductions:  Program  gitwrth. „...          IM) 

Net  adjustments '  2M) 

(HO) 

(no 

{936 

MILITARY  HEALTH  CARE  AOXHINT 

[hi  milhons  of  dolars) 

H.R.  1748 
HASC 

fiooMnMntf- 

ad 

HR  1748 
as  amended 

Focal  year  1988  Mihtary  Health  Care  Account 
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Transfers  i 
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Net  adpishnents.. 


2,266.8 
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ACTIVE  FORCES 

The  amendment  would  provide  the  following  active  duty  end  sti-engths  for  fiscal  year  1988: 


ITEMS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  DIAGNOSIS  RELATED  GROUP 
METHOOOLOGY 

Last  year  the  committee  recommerxled  that 
Vne  Department  of  Defense  maiuige  nr>edical 
care  resources  by  Diagnosis  Related  Group 
[DRG],  a  classification  system  adopted  by 
Medicare  for  its  prospective  payrrtent  program 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  its  inter- 
nal budgeting.  The  system  assigns  patients 
among  467  diagnostic  groups  that  differentiate 
the  amount  of  hospital  resources  required  to 
provide  care  and  that  make  clinical  sense  to 
physicians.  By  basing  its  budgets  on  ORG'S, 
ttie  committee  t>elieved  tftat  tne  department 
would  ensure  ttuit  hospitals  vnth  ttie  most 
complex  worldoad  would  receive  the  most  re- 
sources, while  encouraging  military  hospitals 
to  shorten  ttie  average  length  of  stay. 

Although  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
planning  to  implement  DRG's  for  ttie  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  F>rogram  of  ttie  Uniformed 
Seo/ices  [CHAMPUS]  in  fiscal  year  1988,  the 
current  request  does  not  reflect  savings  asso- 
ciated with  the  use  of  that  methodology.  Ac- 
cordingly, ttie  amendment  would  reduce  au- 
thorization in  ttie  military  health  care  account 
by  $150  million  to  reflect  DRG  savings  in  ttie 
last  three  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1988. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION,  DEFENSE 

[hi  mlhorc  of  dollars] 
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ed 
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MIUTARV  PERSONNEL 
imjTARY  PERSONNEL  REDUCTIONS 

Because  the  President's  txjdget  for  fiscal 
year  1988  contains  very  limited  and,  for  ttie 
most  part,  justifiable  military  personnel  pro- 
gram growth,  achieving  large  savings  wittiout 
drastically  reducing  force  structure  or  impor- 
tant manpower  programs  is  extremely  difficult 
The  following  actions,  ttierefore.  are  offered 
reluctantly  as  ttie  least  damaging  among  more 
damaging  alternatives. 
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'  RESERVE  FORCES 

The  amendment  would  provide  the  followhng  Selected  Reserve  component  end  strengths  for  fiscal 
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HR  174« 
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donp  fran  19U 
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451.800 

330.400 
157.400 

43.700 
116.700 
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1.190.300 
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33C400 
151400 

4^700 
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FULL-TIME  MANNING 

The  amendment  would  provide  the  following  levels  for  full-time  manning  in  tfie  Selected  Reserves  \df  fiscal  year  1988: 


mtmrn 
BOO 


In  addttton,  the  amendment  vmxjM  permit  tfw 
percent 


MUTARV  PAY  RAISE  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1988 

The  Presidenfs  budget  requests  a  4-per- 
cent pay  raise  for  mMtary  persoruiel,  effective 
Januwy  1.  1988.  H.R.  1748,  as  reported, 
would  provide  a  3-percent  pay  raise  in  Janu- 

The  amendment  would  delay  the  effective 
dale  of  the  3-percent  pay  raise  until  April  1, 
1968,  thus  achieving  an  addttional  savings  of 
$500  mlion.  The  total  savings  achieved  from 
the  budget  request  would  be  $1  billion. 

In  view  of  the  low  level  of  inflation  over  the 
past  year,  a  3-percent  pay  raise  on  April  1, 
1988 — ttwugh  not  optimal — will  go  a  long  way 
toward  maintaining  ttie  purchasing  power  of 
the  military  pay  check. 

TEMPORARY  LODGING  EXPENSE 

The  fiscal  year  1987  continuing  resolution 
prohliited  the  payment  of  the  temporary  lodg- 
ing experwe  except  to  individuals  in  pay 
grades  E-4  and  below  with  deperxJents;  how- 
ever, the  Presidenfs  fiscal  year  1968  budget 
requests  full  furving  of  this  entitlement  H.R. 
1748,  as  reported,  assumes  approval  of  ttie 
Presidenfs  request 

The  amertdment  would  prohibit  the  payment 
of  the  temporary  lodgirig  expense  to  individ- 
uals above  pay  grade  E-4  during  fiscal  year 
1988,  thus  achieving  a  $39.5  million  savings. 

REDUCTION  M  RESERVE  UNff  ANO  INOIVKMJAL 
TTMMING 

The  budget  request  for  military  personnel 
contains  $4,653,882,000  for  reserve  unit  and 
irxividual  training.  H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  as- 
sumes approval  of  ttiis  request 

The  amendment  would  cap  ttie  amount  au- 
ttwrized  to  t>e  appropriated  for  reserve  unit 
and  IndMdual  training  at  $4,644,562,000— 
$8.3  mHion  below  the  request 


request 


HSC 


2t.3IS 
I4.»t 
22.S05 
2.01S 
7J0t 
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73.JM 


Secretary  of  Defense  to  vary  a  prescrit>ed  selected  n  serve  end  strength  by  not  more  tfian  5 


TTTLE  VIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
CHANGES  TO  REPORTED  BILL 


LPMTATION  WrTH  RESPECT  TO  CLOTHING  ANO  TEXTILE 
CONTRACTS 

H.R.  1746,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
contained  a  limitation — section  803 — with  re- 
spect to  clothing  and  textile  contracts.  Follow- 
Irig  the  committee's  action,  discussions  with 
ttje  Committee  on  Small  Business  raised  the 
pt)ssibility  of  sequential  referral  of  tlie  bill.  To 
airoid  such  an  eventuality,  the  provision  was 
not  included  in  tfie  amendment 

SECTION  803— CONTRACT  GOALS  FOR  MINORITIES 

Section  803  of  tlie  amendment  would  add  a 
n  jw  provision  that  would  amend  section  1207 
o  Vne  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1987  (Public  Law  99-661).  The  pur- 
ppse  of  section  1207  was  to  establish  a  5-per- 
cOnt  goal  for  Department  of  Defense  contract 
awards  to  minority-owned  businesses  and  his- 
t<^rically  black  colleges  and  universities.  Sec- 
tion 603  of  the  amendment  would  add  to  the 
list  of  eligible  organizations  any  nonprofit  re- 
sOarch  organization  which  was  originally  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  historically  black  college  or 
ufiiversity  but  which,  for  administrative  and 
reasons  has  sir^e  become  a  separate 


IFICATION  OF  LNUMTATION  ON  CONTRACTING  FOR 
SHORT-TERM  VESSEL  REPAIR  WORK 

The  amerximent  would  amend  section  804 
the  committee  report  on  H.R.  1748,  which 
s  the  limitation  on  contracting  for  short- 
t#rm  vessel  repair  work  contained  in  section 
1B01(d)  of  \!ne  Department  of  Defense  Author- 
isation Act,  1987  (Public  Uw  99-661). 

The  amendment  would  provide  that  the  limi- 
t  itions  contained  in  section  1 201  (d)  do  not 
i  iply  in  tfie  case  of  a  vessel  assigned  to  ttie 


Nawal 
the 


-1.530 

-11.002 

-7.914 

-900 

-3,271 
-3.738 
-28,375 


457.270 
319J7I 
149.4«« 
42J00 
113.429 
79.5S2 
1.161.925 


-1.530 

-11.022 

-7.914 

-900 

-3.271 
-3.738 
-28.375 


H.R.  1748 


H.R  1748  B 


diMie  front  1988 
request 


2<389 
1'2S0 
r,  SOS 

i  ns 

i906 
699 
73  764 


-1,329 

-1.843 

-1.02) 

-270 

-275 

-4 

-4.750 


25.080 

12.407 

21.407 

1.745 

im 

695 
6S.223 


-1.329 

-1,843 

-1.029 

-270 

-275 

-4 

-4,750 


Reserve  force  tfiat  is  homeported  on 
Coast  of  tfie  United  States. 


Wist 

REPEAL  OF  PROHieniON  OF  USE  OF  INTERPORT  DIF- 
FEREirriAL  FOR  CERTAIN  SHIP  MAINTENANCE  CON- 
TRAC'S 

Section  806  of  H.R.  1748,  as  reported, 
would  repeal  section  9065  of  tfie  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  1987  (Put>lk: 
Uw  9»-500). 

Secfon  9085  prohibits  tfie  obligation  or  ex- 
penditfre  of  Navy  funds  for  the  overhaul, 
mainteiiance,  or  repair  of  naval  vessels  on  tfie 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States  if  cfiarges  for 
interport  differential  are  included  as  an  evalua- 
tion factor  in  contract  award. 

The  amendment  does  not  include  section 
806  afd.  tfierefore.  woukj  not  repeal  section 
9085. 
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SECTION  809— RIVERBANK  ARMY  AMMUNITION  PLANT 

Sec^on  809  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
tfie  Army  to  reactivate  RIvertjank  Army  Ammu- 
nition plant  CA,  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1988.  [This  action  is  taken  in  concert  with  ttie 
conventional  force  enfiancements  contained 
in  H.R]  1 748,  as  reported. 

SECTION  810— OUTLAY  SAVINGS  FROM  DELAY  OF 
CERTAIN  PAYMENTS 

Thej  amendment  would  reduce  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988  by  shifting  into  fiscal  year 
1989  JDepartment  of  Defense  payments  to 
contractors  tfiat  would  otfierwise  fiave  been 
made  >ttie  last  10  days  of  fiscal  year  1986. 
This  provisk>n  would  delay  progress  payments 
and  otfier  payments  for  goods  and  servnes. 
However,  it  woukJ  not  delay  payments  to 
small  ^siness  concerns. 

No  Similar  proviskMi  was  contained  in  H.R. 
1748,  as  reported. 
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Tfie  provision  wouM  reduce  fiscal  year  1988 
outlays  t>y  $5,050  milKon,  $1,800  million  from 
dela^  progress  payments  and  $3,250  million 
from  delayed  other  payments.  It  woukJ  not 
affect  budget  autfiority. 


DIVISION  8 — MNJTARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Tfie  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988 
contained  $9,791,857,000  for  miMary  con- 
struction and  family  fiousing.  H.R.  1748,  as  re- 
ported, woukl  authorize  $8,757,300,000  for 
tfiis  purpose. 

Tfie  amendment  would  autfiorize 
$8,057,774,000,  a  reduction  of 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS  FISOL  YEAR  1988 

[AromCs  n  nBoRS  of  doln] 


$1,734,083,000  from  the  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

In  order  to  comply  with  ttie  requiraments  of 
tfie  House  budget  resokition.  valkj  projects 
fiad  to  be  deferred  and  large  protects  were 
stretcfied  out  F^rojects  in  countries  wtiere 
questions  regarding  base  rights  agreements 
fiad  not  tieen  resolved  were  also  deferred. 
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BROOKE  ARMY  MEDICAL  CENTER 

(Doncem  fias  been  expressed  about  the  es- 
calating cost  of  the  2(X)-t)ed  replacement  facil- 
ity for  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center.  San  Anto- 
rao,  TX,  whk:h  has  increased  from  $135  mil- 
lion to  $277  millk>n. 

In  fiscal  year  1984.  tfie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  directed  by  Congress  to  design  a 
replacement  facility  of  450  beds,  wtiich  could 
t>e  expanded  to  690  beds.  Planning  for  this 
project  went  forward  with  tfie  concept  design 
completed  in  August  1966.  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $14  million.  However,  in  the  spring 
of  1966.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deckled  to 


reduce  the  size  to  a  150-bed  station  hospital. 
Subsequent  reviskMis  Increased  tfie  size  to  a 
200-bed  facility  with  numerous  enhancements 
that  could  t)e  expanded  to  450-beds.  The  De- 
fense Medical  Facilities  Office,  however,  failed 
to  adjust  its  cost  estimate  for  anything  other 
than  a  150-bed  station  fiospital. 

As  a  result  tfie  project  was  authorized  witfi- 
out  accurate  information  as  to  cost  and  witfi- 
out  the  knowledge  that  DMFO  had  failed  to 
adequately  define  the  components  of  tfie  facil- 
ity. (Durrently,  DMFO  estimates  tfie  project 
cost  at  $277  million,  more  than  twk;e  ttie 
amount  autfiorized.  Moreover,  that  cost  does 


not  Include  construction  of  defense  access 
roads,  of  discarded  design,  or  of  yet  to  be  de- 
termined construction  cost  at  Wilford  Hall  Air 
Force  Hospital,  necessary  to  handle  the  work- 
load that  cannot  t>e  accomplisfied  at  tfie 
smaller  Brooke  facility. 

Despite  tfie  absence  of  sufficient  autfioriza- 
tion  and  despite  its  own  admisskxi  tfiat  tfiere 
will  be  "insignlfk^nf  savings  realized  by 
downsizing  Brooke.  DMFO  is  pressing  afiead 
with  tfie  200-t>ed  plan. 

Secti(3n  2408  would  prohibit  tfie  obligation 
or  expenditure  of  any  funds  for  contract  awrard 
or  construction  of  a  replacement  facility  for 
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Brooke  Anny  Medical  Center  until  a  cost  anal- 
ysis has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Apprdpriations  for  review.  TTw  report  shall 
contain  valid  cost  estimates  for  a  450-t>ed  fa- 
dJHy  and  a  200-bea  facility;  the  additional  cost 
required  to  expand  from  200  to  450  beds;  and 
an  estimate  of  the  costs  likely  to  be  incun-ed 
as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  services  from 
Brooke  Army  Mednal  Center  to  Wilford  Hall 
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/  ir  Force  Hospital.  The  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  appropriate  committees  no  later 
tMn  March  1,  1988. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  MIDDLE  SCHOOL,  HANSCOM  AIR 
FORCE  BASE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

'  Authorization  of  $4.4  million  for  an  addition 
ti  Vt\e  elementary  and  middle  school  at  Hans- 
cxn  Air  Force  Base,  MA,  is  provided  in  sec- 
ti  3n  2401  t>ecause  of  tfie  urgent  requirement 
ti  I  upgrade  this  facility. 


April  27,  1987 


However,  the  Seaetary  of  Defense  is  ex- 
pecteo  to  Immediately  Initiate  discussions  and 
negotifttions  with  State  and  local  officials  in  an 
effort  to  discontinue  the  section  6  arrange- 
ment «nd  transfer  the  operation  of  the  scfraol 
to  the  appropriate  school  district 
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riSCXL  YEAR  1988  HILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OP  DOLLARS) 

FY  1988      H.R.1748     AMENDMENT      H.R.1743     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION         HASC   TO  H.R.1748  AS     CHANCE  PROM 

INSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS  REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED)        AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 

ALABAMA 
ARMY 

ANNISTON  ARMY  DEPOT  • 

SECURITY  UPGRADE 2.100  2.100  2.100  0 

FORT  HCCLELLAN 

ACADEMIC  INSTRUCTION  FACILITY 1.850  1.850  1,850  0 

URBAN  TERRAIN  TRAINING  FACILITY 2.850  2.850  ,        2.850  0 

REDSTONE  ARSENAL 

MILLIMETER/MICROWAVE  SIMULATION  FACILITY 21.000        21.000  21.000  0 

FORT  RUCKER 

SBRVICEHEMBER  SUPPORT  COMPLEX 5.700  5.700  5.700  0 

FAMILY  HOUSING-NEW  CONSTRUCTION  (7) 110  110  110  0 

NAVY 

NAVAL  STATION  MOBILE 

BERTHING  PEIR  (•  WHARF 630  630  630  0 

SITE  DEVELOPMENT  FUTILITIES 10.070        10.070  10.070  0 

AIR  FORCE 
CUNTER  AFB 

U'-'I-'ON  COURSE  IN'TIT'^E "  800  ^.TO  8.800  0 

MAXWELL  AFB 

BASE  SUPPLY  COMPLEX 7.400  7.400  7.400  0 

CONSOLIDATED  SUPPORT  COMPLEX 12.400        12.400  12.400  0 

SECURITY  POLICE  OPERATIONS  FACILITY 1.700  1.700  1,700  0 

TELEPHONE  EXCHANGE  COMPLEX 700  700  700  0 

UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING. 2.000  2.000  2.000  0 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

ECLIN  AIR  FORCE  BASE  (FL) 

RANGE.  TANK  PLATOON  BATTLE  RUN 1.290  1.290  1,290  0 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
DANNELLY  FIELD 

AIRCRAFT  ENGINE  I  «  R  SHOP 1.300  1.300  1.300  0 

ARH/DEARH  PADS 1.450         1.450  1.450  0 

ARMY  RESERVE 
LIVINGSTON 

ADD/ALTER  USARCW/MAINT  FAC 1.398         1.398  1.398  0 

MONTGOMERY 

ADD  TO  HAINT  FAC 370  370  370  0 

OPELIKA 

ADD/ALTER  USARC  W/MAINT  FAC 1.994  1,994  1.994  0 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
MAXWELL  AFB 

RESERVE  FORCES  OPERATIONAL  TRAINING 1.990  1.990  1.990  0 

TOTAL.  ALABAMA 87.102        87.102  87.102  0 


OQAA 
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FISCAL  TSJU  198S  HILZTAKY  COKSTRUtTZON 
ZMSZDB  AND  OUTSkDt 


(AHOUNTS  ZN 


THOUSANDS  OP  DOLLARS) 


ZmTALLATIOR  AND  PROJECTS 


!  S). 


ALASKA 

AAMY 

PORT  OREILY 

TEST  SUPPORT  COHPLEX 

FT  J  H  HAZNWRZCHT 

BARRACKS  HODERNIZATZON 

-  BATTALZON  HEADQUARTERS 

COKHUHICATZONS  PACILZTT 

DZNZRO  PACZLZTY 

PLZOHT  SIMULATOR  BUILDING 

KAZRTBNANCE  COMPLEX 

MZLZTARY  CLOTHZNO  SALES  STORE. 

PAMZLY  HOUSING-NEW  CONSTRUCTION  (1! 
RAVT 

NAVAL  AIR  STATZON  ADAK 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QUARTERS  ADDITZOI 

BASAI  '-.VTi-m    F>.  V-Z-'S    (PHASf  •' 
■AVAL  HOSPZTAL  BRANCH  ADAK 

EMERGENCY  VEHZCLB  GARAGE 

■AVAL  SECURITY  GROUP  ACTZVZTY  ADAK 

TRANSPORTATZON  BUZLDZNG 

AZR  FORCE 
CLEAR 

SOLZD  STATE  UNZNTERRUPT  POWER  SPT. 
BZELSON  AFB 

AZRCRAFT  MAZNTENANCE  COMPLEX 

DINING  HALL 

ELHENOORP  AFB 

ALTER  UHACCOMP  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  ROUSING. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  FACILITY 

KING  SALMON  AFB 

COMMUNICATIONS  FACILITY 

SHEMYA  AFB 

AOD-ALTER  MECHANICAL/ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  SYS. 

AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  HANGAR. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  SYSTEMS 

UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HfUSING. 
VARIOUS  LOCATIONS-ALASKA 

ALASKAN  OTH-B  REAL  ESTATE  ACQ 

ALASKAN  pTH-B  TECH  SUPPORT  FACZLZT 
DEFENSE  AGENCZES 


SYST    H 


AUTHORZSATZON   OF   APPROPRZATZONS 
THE    UNZTED    STATES 


FY    1988  H.R.1748  AMEND|lENT 

AUTHORZZATZON  HASC       TO    H.R. 

REQUEST       RECOMMENDED  (I 


1748 
(REPOIfrEO) 


ES. 
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4.000 
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3.400 
15.000 
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5.800 
10.000 


(1 


April  27,  1987 


H.R. 1743  AMENDMENT 

AS  CHANGE    FROM 

AMENDED    1988    REQUEST 
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000 
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0 
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700 
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4.000 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1988  MZLZTARY  CONSTRUCTZON  AUTHORZZATZON  OF  APPROPRZATZONS 
ZNSZOE  AND  OUTSZDE  THE  UNZTED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  ZN  THOUSANDS  OP  DOLLARS) 

FY  1988      H.R.1748     AMENDMENT      H.R. 1743     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  HASC   TO  H.R.1748  AS      CHANGE  FROM 

INSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS  REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED)        AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 

FORT  WAINWRZGHT 

TROOP  MEDZCAL  S  DENTAL  CLZNIC 9.100         9.100  9.100  0 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
ELI 

SCOUT  ARMORY 246  246  246  0 

JUNEAU 

ARMY  AVIATION  OPERATING  FACILITY 3.522  3.522  3.522  0 

BOAT  DOCK 265  265  265  0 

NOME 

ARMY  AVIATION  OPERATING  FACILITY 4.152  4,152  4,152  0 

NUNAPITCHUK 

SCOUT  ARMORY 246  246  246  0 

TOGIAK 

SCOUT  ARMORY 246  246  246  0 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
EIBLSON  AFB 

COMPOSITE  HAZNT  AND  SZTE  PREP  COMPLEX 15.400  0  0        (15,400) 

KULIS  ANGB 

ALTER  HANCAR/AEF '-L  POST..  35C  S"  •  -30  0 

TOTAL,  ALASKA 301,922       187.952       (22.050)      165.902      (136,020) 


ARIZONA 
ARMY 

FORT  HUACHUCA 

ACADEMIC  INSTRUCTION  FACILITY  ADDITION. 

MEDICAL  SUPPLY  WAREHOUSE 

NAVAJO  ARMY  DEPOT 

SECURITY  UPGRADE 

HAVY 

MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION  YUMA 

AIRCRAFT  WASHRACXS 

AVIATION  ARMAMENT  SHOP 

AVIATION  SUPPLY  WAREHOUSE  ADDITION 

FLIGHT  LINE  SECURITY  IMPROVEMENTS 

MAINTENANCE  HANGARS  ADDITIONS 

AIR  FORCE 

DAVIS-MONTHAN  AFB 

BASE  CONTRACTING  FACILITY 

COMBAT  SUPPORT  CENTER 

TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT  COMPLEX 

HOLBROOK 

STR    ADD-ALTER    TECH   OPERATIONS    FACILITY. 


920 
1.250 

4.000 


0 
1.250 

4.000 


0 
1,250 

4,000 


(920) 
0 


870 

870 

870 

0 

1.670 

1.670 

1.670 

0 

3.150 

3,150 

(3.150) 

0 

(3.150) 

1.330 

1.330 

1,330 

0 

2.260 

2,260 

(2.260) 

0 

(2.260) 

1,000 

1.000 

7.000 

0 

3,650 

3.650 

1.000 

0 

0 

(7.000) 

3.650 

0 

540 


540 


540 
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riaCAL  YEA*  1988  HILITAAY  CONST>l<:TION 

IMSIDK  AND  ouraiiDi 


(AMOUNTS  IN 


FHOUSANDS  OP  DOLLARS) 


mSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS 


(34) 


STK  C0HP03ITE  SUPPORT  FACILITY. . 

FAMILY  HOUSINO-NEW  CONSTRUCTION  ( 
LUKE  AFB 

BASE  OPERATIONS  MOBIL  TRANS  ALERT 

F-16  ACADEMICS  FACILITY 

LAND  FEE  PURCHASE  (RANGE) 

WILLIAMS  AFB 

JET  ENGINE  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
FLORENCE 

RANGE.  H60  TRANSITION 

TUCSON 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP.. 
AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
TUCSON  lAP 

ADD  TO  AVIONICS/RELOCATE  AGE 

ALTERNATE  FUEL  FACILITY 

COMPOSITE  SQUADRON  OPERATIONS.... 

•  -  E  RBSCPVC 

DAVIS-MONTRAN  AFB 

COMPOSITE  TRAINING  FACILITIES.... 
LUKB  AFB 

COMPOSITE  TRAINING  (WSSF/RS) 

INFORMATION  SYSTEM  TRAINING  PACILI^ 

MEDICAL  AOMIN/TRAINING  FACILITY 

SOUND  SUPPRESSOR  PAD 

TOTAL.  ARIZONA 


I ^CIL. 


ARKANSAS 
ARMY 

PINE  BLUFF  ARSENAL 

AMMUNITION  SURVEILLANCE  FACILITY. .4  

AIR  FORCE 

BLYTHEVILLE  AFB 

T-9  NOISE  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT  FACILltfY. 

MISSION  OPERATIONS  FACILITY 

LITTLE  ROCK  AFB 

ADD  TO  FAMILY  SUPPORT  CENTER 

EXPLOSIVE  ORDNANCE  FACILITY 

MAINTENANCE  RANGER 

HOSPITAL  ALTERATIONS 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


FY  1988      H.R.1748     AMENlMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  HASC   TO  H.R.1748 

REQUEST   RECOMMENDED     (REPOITBD) 


1.350 
2.530 

1,750 
2.600 
1.050 

3.350 


183 


712 


2.000 


1.350 
2.530 

1.750 
2.600 
1.050 

3.350 


183 


712 


C  .600) 


1,500 

1.500 

225 

225 

4.150 

4.150 

12.400 

12.400 

375 

375 

300 

300 

300 

300 

735 

735 

61,150 

53.230 

2.000 


600 

0 

0 

5.900 

370 

370 

0 

400 

0 

4.500 

0 

610 

ApHl  27,  1987 


h.r.1743         amendment 

as    change  from 

Amended  1988  request 


1.350 
2.530 

1.750 

0 

1.050 

3.350 


183 


712 


1.500 
225 

4.150 


12.400 


010) 


2.000 


0 
0 

0 

(2.600) 
0 


375 

0 

300 

0 

300 

0 

735 

0 

.220 

(15.930) 

0 

(600) 

5.900 

5.900 

370 

0 

400 

400 

4.500 

4,500 

610 

610 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1988  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


INSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS 


FY  1988      H.R.1748     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  HASC   TO  H.R.1748 

REQUEST   RECOMMENDED     (REPORTED) 


H.R.1743     AMENDMENT 

AS     CHANGE  FROM 

AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 


BOONEVILLE 

100  PERSON  ARMORY 

CAMP  ROBINSON 

BATTLE  SKILLS  COURSE 

RANGE,  M60  MACHINEGUN 

TROOP  MEDICAL  CLINIC 

TROOP  UNIT  MESS  HALLS 

U.S.  PROPERTY  fi  FISCAL  OFFICE  ADDITION. 

RUNWAY  EXTENSION 

AUTOMATIC  FIRING  RANGE 

WATER  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM  IHPROV 

MODIFICATIONS  TO  OMS 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
FT  SMITH  HAP 

ALTER  HANGAR  /MAINT  CONTROL 

SPECIAL  FUELS  FACILITY 

LITTLE  ROCK  AFB 

AERIAL  PORT  FACILITY 

;-.TER  WA"-'.  -<IC- ..   

ARMY  RESERVE 
WEST  MEMPHIS 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

TOTAL.  ARKANSAS 


764 


764 


764 


240 

240 

3X8 

318 

362 

362 

3S0 

380 

360 

360 

0 

900 

0 

670 

0 

353 

0 

99 

240 

0 

318 

0 

362 

0 

380 

0 

360 

0 

900 

900 

670 

670 

393 

393 

•9 

«« 

190 

150 

225 

225 

0 

1.600 

0 

•.  ;■ 

190 

0 

225 

0 

0 

1.600 

1.600 

95 

7"^ 

280 

6.049 


280 
20,576 


280 

20.576 


0 
14.527 


CALIFORNIA 
ARMY 

PORT  HUNTER  LIGGETT 

UPGRADE  WATER  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 

FT  IRWIN 

UPGRADE  WATER  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 

FAMILY  HOUSING-NEW  CONSTRUCTION  (525) 

FORT  ORD 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

ENERGY  MONITORING  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

FAMILY  HOUSING-NEW  CONSTRUCTION  (211) 
PRESIDIO  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

STANDBY  GENERATOR 

SIERRA  ARMY  DEPOT 

SECURITY  UPGRADE. 

NAVY 

FLEET    ANTI-SUB    WARP    TRNG    CTR    PAC    SAN    DIEGO 

ELECTRICAL    DISTRIBUTION    SYSTEM    IMPROVEHHTS. 


1,000 


1,000 


1.000 


4.450 

4.450 

4.450 

0 

54,000 

54.000 

(24 

000) 

30.000 

(24.000) 

6.400 

6.400 

6.400 

0 

490 

490 

\ 

490 

0 

19.000 

19,000 

19.000 

0 

1.550 

1.550 

1.550 

0 

2.600 

2.600 

2.600 

0 

9.020 


9.020 


9.020 


•  V    iAJv      ^  ^ke\mt 
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coNSTKU :tiom 


FISCAL  yiA>  1988  MILITABY 

IHSIDS   Alio   OOTJ 

(AHOUNTS  III 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIOXS 
DE  THE  UMITEO  STATES 

rKOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


ZWSTALLATIOH  AllO  PROJECTS 


•ALMS 


FACS. 


(10  » 


PENOLET  )N 


lie  ». 


LEX. 


HARCORP  AZR-ORMB  COMB  CTR  TWEMTYNIHE 

BACHKLOI  IMLISTED  QUARTERS. 

SLECTROaiCS  «  corns  MAIRT  «  STORAOI 

HULTI-PWRPOSS  RAHGB  COHPLEX 

POTABLE  WATER  SOURCE  DEVELOPMENT. 

PAMILT  ROOSIHO-HEH  CONSTRUCTION  (] 
HARZRB  CORPS  AIR  STATION  CAMP 

AIRCRAPT  RINSE  FACILITY. . 

AVIATION  SUPPLY  FACILITY. 

RAZAROOVS  AND  FLAMMABLE  STOREHOUSE. 

STATION  OPERATIONS  FACILITY 

MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION  EL  TORO 

PLIGHT  LINE  SECURITY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

TACTICAL  SUPPORT  VAN  PADS 

FAMILY  HOUISNC-NRW  CONSTRUCTION  (] 
MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION  TUSTIN 

AIRCRAFT  INTERMEDIATE  MAIKT  ACT  COM 

TACTICAL  SUPPORT  VAN  PADS 

MARINE  C:RPS  RASE  CAMP  PRRi:;.KT.:' 

ACADEMIC  INSTRUCTION  BUILDING 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QUARTERS 

BATTALION  HEADQUARTERS 

COMMUNICATIONS  SUPPORT  WAREHOUSE.. 

FIELD  MAINTENANCE  FACILITIES 

FIELD  MAINTENANCE  SHOP  FACILITIES. 

MOVING  TARGET  RANGE 

TACTICAL  VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE 

FAMILY  ROUSING-NEW  CONSTRUCTION  (2 
MABIHE  CORPS  LOGISTICS  BASE  BARSTOW 

EGRESS  IMPROVEMENTS 

BAIL  SPUR  AREA  IMPROVEMENT 

NAVAL  AIR  REWORX  FACILITY  ALAMEDA 

PLATING  SHOP 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  ALAMEDA 

AIRCRAFT  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  iftCILITY. 
NAVAL  AIR  STATION  LEHOORE 

FLIGHT  LINE  SECURITY  IMPROVEMENTS.. 
NAVAL  AIR  STATION  MIRAMAR 

OPERATIONAL  FLIGHT  TRAINER  FACILITY . 
NAVAL  AIR  STATION  MOFFETT  FIELD 

DEFENSE  ACCESS  ROAD 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  NORTH  ISLAND 

FIRE  PROTECTION  SYSTEM  UPGRADE. ...  J- ■ 


PACILl It 


3(  9). 
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FY    1988  H.R.1748 

AUTHORIZATION         HASC 

REQUEST   RECOMMENDED 


AMENDMENT 

TO  H.R. L748 

(REPOIFED) 


20, 

400 

7, 

480 

2. 

700 

2. 

120 

11, 

530 

580 

4, 

330 

900 

1, 

•70 

2 

310 

850 

8 

660 

3 

440 

1 

670 

7 

700 

22 

.600 

3 

,300 

2 

,760 

5 

,900 

11 

,500 

2 

,560 

9 

,700 

25 

,760 

230 

3 

,000 

16.000 


11.400 


2.560 


6.500 


400 


5.610 


20,400 

0 

2.700 

2.120 

11.530 

580 
4,330 

900 
1,870 

2,310 

850 

8.660 

3,440 
1.670 

0 

22.600 
3.300 
2,760 
5,900 

11.500 

2,560 

0 

25.760 

230 

3.000 

16.000 

11,400 

2,560 

6,500 

400 

5.610 


((,800) 


(4 


(! 
C 
( 

(1^ 


H.R. 1743     AMENDMENT 

AS     CHANCE  FROM 

AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 


.330) 


.650) 
.300) 
.760) 

.500) 


13. 

600 

0 

2, 

700 

2. 

120 

11 

530 

580 

0 

900 

1 

870 

2 

310 

850 

8 

660 

3 

440 

1 

670 

0 

16 

,950 

0 

0 

5 

.900 

0 

2 

.560 

0 

25 

.760 

230 

3 

,000 

16.000 


11.400 


2,560 


6.500 


400 


5.610 


(6. 

800) 

(7. 

480) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(4, 

330) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(7 

.700) 

(5 

650) 

(3 

.300) 

(2 

,760) 

0 

(11 

.500) 

0 

(9 

,700) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FISCAL  YEAR  1988  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OP  DOLLARS) 

FY  1988      H.R.1748     AMENDMENT  H.R. 1743     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  HASC   TO  H.R.1748  AS     CHANCE  FROM 

INSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS  REQUEST   RECOMMENDED     (REPORTED)  AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 

MISSILE  MAGAZINES 2.460  2.460                        2.460              0 

OPERATIONAL  TRAINER  FACILITY 17,200  17.200                       17.200              0 

NAVAL  AMPHIBIOUS  BASE  CORONADO 

SHIMMER  DELIVERY  VEHICLE  FACILITY 2.760  2.760                        2.760              0 

NAVAL  COMMUNICATION  STATION  STOCKTON 

FIRE  PROTECTION  PIPELINE 2,800  2.800                        2,800              0 

NAVAL  CONSTRUCT  BATTALION  CTR  PORT  HUENEME 

ENGINEERING  SUPPORT  FACILITY 3.250  3,250                       3,250             0 

MUNICIPAL  SEWER  CONNECTION 1,670  1.670                        1,670              0 

SBALIFT  SUPPORT  STORAGE  FACILITIES 6.700  0                               O         (6.700) 

WELDING  AND  METAL  SHOP 950  950                          9S0              0 

DEFENSE  ACCESS  ROAD 800  800                          800              0 

NAVAL  LEGAL  SERVICE  OFFICE  LONG  BEACH 

NAVAL  LEGAL  SERVICE  OFFICE 1.020  0                            0         (1.020) 

NAVAL  SCH  CIVIL  ENCR  CORPS  OFF  PT  HUENEME 

PROCUREMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING  BLDG. 7.200  0                               0         (7,200) 

NAVAL  SHIPYARD  HARE  ISLAND 

MUNICIPAL  SEWER  CONNECTION 4,040  4,040                          4.040               0 

,'fcV..  ,  STATION  LONO  ra.ACH 

PIER  UTILITIES  UPGRADE 5,120  0                            0         (5.120) 

NAVAL  STATION  SAN  OIEGO 

ELECTRICAL  SYSTEM  IMPROVEMENTS 1,180  1,180                          1,180               0 

REPAIR  PIER 35,500  35,500                    35.900            0 

DEFENSE  ACCESS  ROAD 350  350                          9S0              0 

NAVAL  STATION  TREASURE  IS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

WHARF  UTILITIES 20,800  0                            0        (20,800) 

MESS  HALL 1,570  0                            0         (1.570) 

BRIG 4.430  4,430                        4.430              0 

NAVAL  SUBMARINE  BASE  SAN  DIEGO 

BERTHING  PIER  EXTENSION 2,760  2,760                        2,760              0 

SEARCH  AND  RECOVERY  OPERATIONS  FACILITY 1,360  1,360                        1.360              0 

SMALL  CRAFT  BERTHING  PIER 4,040  0                            0     •    (4,040) 

NAVAL  TECHNICAL  TRNG  CTR  SAN  FRANCISCO 

FIRE  FIGHTING  TRAINER  FACILITY 10.100  10,100                       10,100              0 

NAVAL  TRAINING  CENTER  SAN  DIEGO 

BRIDGE 3.150  3.150        (3,150)            0        (3,150) 

FIRE  FIGHTING  TRAINER  FACILITY 7,800  7,800         (7.800)             0         (7,800) 

RECRUIT  SUPPORT  CENTER 1,180  0                            0         (1.180) 

NAVAL  WEAPONS  CENTER  CHINA  LAKE 

CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT  FACILITY 850  0                            0           (850) 

NAVAL  WEAPONS  STATION  CONCORD 

MISSILE  MAGAZINES 3,940  3.940                        3,940              0 

MISSILE  MAINTENANCE  AND  TEST  FACILITY 700  700                          700              0 


91-059  0-89-6  (Pt  8) 
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rXSCJa  TBAI  19*«  HILITXIT  COMSTRUPTION  XUTHORIZATZOM  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 
IIISIDI  AMD  OUTaSDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


<AHOaHTS  IN 


THOUSANDS  OP  DOLLARS) 


INSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS 


lTIONS. 


Its. 


(6(  ». 


). 


CORC  If  ADO 


NAVAL  WEAPONS  STATION  SEAL  BEACH 

MISSILE  ASSEMBLY  AND  TEST  PACILZTT. 

MISSILE  PACILITT  ADDITION  AND  ALTBI 

MISSILE  MAOASINE 

NAVY  PUBLIC  VORK8  CENTER  SAN  DIBOO 

INDUSTRIAL  UASTE  TREATMENT  PACILITl 

PUBLIC  WORKS  SHOPS 

PAMILY  MOUSINO-NEW  CONSTRUCTION  (( 
NAVY  PUBLIC  WORKS  CENTER  SAN  PRAMCIS^ 

TRANSPORTATION  MAINTENANCE  SHOPS. 

PAMILY  HOUSINO-NEW  CONSTRUCTION  (44 
PACIFIC  HISSILR  TEST  CENTER  POINT 

CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT  FACILITY. 
SUBMARINE  TRAININO  FACILITY  SAN  OIEGC 

SUBMARINE  TRAININO  FACILITY 

SURFACE  WARFARE  OFF  SCOL  CHO  DET 

SURFACE  WARFARE  INSTRUCTION  BUILDII|S. 
AIR  FORCE 
^^A».'.  AF- 

AIRCRAFT  SECURITY  LIOHTINO. 

AIRCRAFT  SHELTERS 

COMBAT  ARMS  TRAININO/MAINT  FACILITY . 

UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  H4DSINC.. 
CASTLE  AFB 

SECURITY  IMPROVEMENTS 

UHACCOHPAHIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING. 
EDWARDS  AFB 

ADD  TO  PROPELLANT  LABORATORY  COHPLMX. 

F-15E  ADO-ALTER  ENGINEERING  TEST  SUPPORT. 
GEORGE  AFB 

ALTER  JET  FURL  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM. 
MATHER  AFB 

ADD-ALTER  EW  FLIGHT  TRAINING  FACILITY. 

BASE  FLIGHT  OPERATIONS  FACILITY. 

FUEL  SYSTEMS  MAINTENANCE  DOCK 

MCCLELLAN  AFB 

ALTER  ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM. 

SOUND  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT... 

DEPOT  WAREHOUSE 

NORTON  AFB 

VISITING  AIRMEN  QUARTERS 

TRAVIS  AFB 

ADD-ALTER    TELECOMMUNICATIONS    FACILITY. 


FY    1988  H.R.1748  AMENdHBNT 

AUTHORIZATION  HASC      TO    H.rJi748 

REQUEST       RECOMMENDED  (REPOIfTED) 


7.970 

7,970 

1.970 

1.970 

14.000 

14,000 

5.700 

5.700 

4,820 

0 

S2.840 

52,840 

11,700 

11.700 

38,380 

38.380 

630 

'   0 

4.830 

4.630 

4,130 

0 

1.000 

1.000 

780 

780 

5,000 

5.000 

1.200 

1.200 

0 

9,450 

5.750 

5.750 

3.700 

3,700 

210 


6,000 


1.500 


210 


1.350 

1.350 

2.300 

2.300 

3.450 

3.450 

3.600 

3.600 

1.400 

0 

0 

19.000 

6.000 


1.500 


V  .970} 


I'  .630) 
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H.R.1743  AMENDMENT 

AS  CHANGE    FROM 

AMENDED    1988    REQUEST 


(!  .000) 


C  .700) 


(  i.OOO) 


0 

(7.970) 

1.970 

0 

14 . 000 

0 

5.700 

0 

0 

(4.820) 

52.840 

0 

11,700 

0 

38.380 

0 

0 

(650) 

0 

(4.630) 

0 

(4.130) 

400 

0 

l.OOO 

0 

780 

0 

0 

(5.000) 

1,200 

0 

9.450 

9.450 

5.750 

0 

0 

(3,700) 

210 


1,350 

0 

2,300 

0 

3.450 

0 

3.600 

0 

0 

(1.400) 

19.000 

19.000 

l.SOO 


(6.000) 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1988  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

FY  1988      H.R.1748     AMENDMENT      H.R.1743     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  HASC   TO  H.R.1748  AS     CHANGE  FROM 

INSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS  REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED)        AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 

VANDENBERG  AFB 

LAUNCH  COMPLEX  SHOP  FACILITY 1-300  0  0         (1.300) 

MISSILE  CREW  TRAINING  FACILITIES 6,200  6.200  6.200  0 

0 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT  ACTIVITY  SAM  DIEGO 

T  A^nn  a  0        (7.400) 

HOSPITAL  SUPPORT  FACILITIES 7,400  O 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

CAMP  ROBERTS 

REGIONAL  MAINTENANCE  TRAININO  SITE 1-729  1,729  1-729 

RIVERSIDE 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP  MODIPIC 344  344  344 

SAM  LORENZO 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP  ALTERATION..  220  220  220 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
FRESNO  ANGB 

AIRCRAFT  PARKING  REVETMENT 270  270  270 

POINT  MUGU  NAS 

ANO  OPERATION3/TRHO  COMPLEX  PHASE  II 39,570        39,570        (19.570)        20,000        (19,570) 

-><K>  'CSESVE 
BELL 

ADD/ALTER  USARC  W/MAINT  FAC 7.072  7,072  7,072 

LOS  ALAHITOS 

CAS  DISPENSING  FACILITY 225  225  225 

SACRAMENTO 

REGIONAL  MAINTENANCE  TRAINING  FAC 2,100  2.100  2.100 

NAVY  RESERVE 

NHCRC  LONG  BEACH 

INSTALLATION  OF  A/C  SYSTEM 'SO  550  S50 

HMCRC  SAM  DIEGO 

INSTALLATION  OF  A/C  SYSTEM "O  550  550 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
MORTON  AFB 

AERIAL  PORT  TRAINING  FACILITY 1-700  1.700  1-700 

TRAVIS  AFB 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TRAINING  FACILITY 750  750  750 

TOTAL.  CALIFORNIA 710,920       646.310      (116.160)      530.150      (180.770) 

COLORADO 

ARMY 

FORT  CARSON 

PLIGHT  SIMULATOR  BUILDING 2-050         2.050  2.050  0 

PUEBLO  DEPOT  ACTIVITY 
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riSCU.  rut  1988  M1HT»«Y  COHSTUVC^IOM  AUTHOmZATIOK  OF  AFPHOPRIATIOHS 
IMSIOB  AMD  OUTSI^  THE  UHITBD  STATXS 

(AMOUMTS  IR  Tl  OUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


IRSTALLATIOR  ARD  PROJECTS 


SBCURITY  UPORAOB 

AIR  poacB 

•VCKLBT  ARC  BASE 

ADD-ALTER  AEROSPACE  DATA  FACILITY... 

AREA  SECURITY  LICHTIHO 

PALCOH  APS 

SPACE  ERVIRORMBMT  FORECAST  CENTER... 
PETERSOR  APR 

AOO  TO  VEHICLE  NAIRTENARCE  FACILITY. 

BASE  SUPPLY  WAREHOUSE  PHASE-I 

SPACE  OPERATIOHS  TRAINIRO  FACILITY.. 
TROOP  SUaSISTSRCE  STORAGE  PACllITY. . 
US  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

AOD-ALTER  CADET  ACTIVITIES  CENTER... 

AUXILIARY  AIRFIELD 

FIRE  STATIOR 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

FALCON  AIR  STATIOR 

i.MI,  .AL  TEST  FACILITY . 

ARMY  RATIONAL  GUARD 

BUCKLEY  AIR  GUARD  BASE  (AURORA) 

400  PERSON  ARMORY 

ARMY  RESERVE 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ARSENAL 

ARMY  RESERVE  CENTBH/MAIRT  FAC  AOO 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
PETERSON  AFB 

ADD  TO/ALTER  BASE  CLIRZC 

TOTAL.  COLORADO 


CONNECTICUT 
RAW 

NAVAL  SUBMARINE  BASE  NEW  LONDON 

UTILITIES  IMPROVEMENTS 

WEAPONS  STORAGE  IMPROVEMENTS 

ACCESS  ROAD 

DEFENSE  ACCESS  ROAD 

NAVAL  UNDERWATER  SYSTEMS  CENTER  NEW  LONd|>N 
SURFACE  SONAR  DEVELOPMENT  LABORATORY. 
NAVY  RESERVE 

NMRC  PLAINVILLE 

RESERVE  CENTER  ACQUISITION 


FY  19S8      H.R.1748     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  HASC   TO  H.R.I- 48 

REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED) 


620 


15.500 
1.400 

2.150 


i-\000 


3.079 


4.469 


380 
154.678 


470 


620 


15.500 
1,400 


660 

660 

4.100 

0 

10.500 

0 

990 

990 

6.100 

0 

1.700 

1,700 

980 

980 

3.079 


4,469 


380 
31.828 


2,900 

2.900 

3,300 

3,300 

0 

2.300 

1,250 

1.250 

11.230 

0 

(3,3tB) 


470 


Apnl  27,  1987 


H.R.1743     AMENDMENT 

AS  CHANGE    FROM 

AMENDED    1988    REQUEST 


620 


15.500 
1,400 


0 
0 

(2,150) 


660 

0 

0 

(4,100) 

0 

(10,500) 

990 

0 

0 

(6.100) 

1,700 

0 

980 

0 

1  .  .   OCO) 


3.079 


4,469 


380 
31,828 


(122,850) 


2,900 

0 

0 

(3.300) 

2,300 

2.300 

1.250 

0 

0 

(11.230} 

470 
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FISCAL  TEAR  1988  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


INSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS 


FY  1988      H.R.174S     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  HASC   TO  H.R.1748 

REQUEST   RECOHHENDED     (REPORTED) 


H.R.1743     AMENDMENT 

AS     CHANCE  PROM 

AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 


TOTAL.  CONNECTICUT. 


DEUiWARE 
AIR  FORCE 
DOVER  AFB 

ADD  TO  TAXIWAY 

ANCILLARY  EXPLOSIVE  COMPLEX 

BASE  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  FACILITY 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
BETHANY  BEACH 

RANGE.  COMBAT  PISTOL 

SEAFORD 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
DOVER  AFB 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TRAINING  FACILITY. 
TOTAL .  DELAWARE 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
ARMY 

WALTER  REED  ARMY  MED  CTR 

AIR  FLOW  REDUCTION  SYSTEM 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

NAVY 

COMMANDANT  NAVAL  DISTRICT  WASHINGTON 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE  MODERNIZATION 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE  SPACE  MODERNIZATION... 

TRANSPORTATION  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 

WHITE  HOUSE  SUPPORT  COMPLEX 

NAVAL  RESEARCH  LABORATORY  WASHINGTON 

LABORATORY  MODERNIZATION 

NAVAL  SECURITY  STATION  WASHINGTON 

COMMUNICATIONS  «  DATA  PROCESSING  FACILITY. . . 
AIR  FORCE 

ROLLING  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

LIBRARY 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

ANACOSTIA  NAVAL  STATION 

WHCA  SUPPORT  COMPLEX 

ROLLING  AFB 

OIAC  ELECTRICAL  FIX 


19.150 


10.220 


(3.300) 


6.920 


(12.230) 


1.250 
2.300 
2,750 


259 


550 


815 
7,924 


0 
2,300 
2.750 


259 


550 


815 
6.674 


(2.750) 


(2.750) 


0 

2.300 
0 


2S9 
S50 


81S 

3.924 


(1,250) 
0 
(2.750) 


0 

(4.000) 


2,500 
1,300 


0 
1.300 


0 
1.300 


(2.500) 
0 


15,700 

15.700 

5,220 

5,220 

5,300 

0 

27,000 

0 

4,000 


3,000 


1,750 


30,170 


3,000 


15.700 

0 

5,220 

0 

0 

(5 

300) 

0 

(27 

000) 

0 

(4 

000) 

3,000 

0 

805 


30,170 


805 


(30,170) 


805 


(1.750) 

(30.170) 
0 
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CORSn  DCTZOR 


PZSCAX.   TULX    1968    HILITXRT 

mSIDB   AND    OU 

(MWUHTS    II 


IRSTJaLATIOII   MID    PIOJBCTS 


PBBTAOOK 

mzc  pown  sou>cx 

PORT  HCII&ZB 

AC&DXNIC/I.IB1IAIT  PACILITY 

A«HT  MATIOMAI.  OUARO 
PORT  BBLVOIR 

AIBCRAPT  PARXIIIO  APRON 

TOTAL,  DISTRICT  OP  COLOMBIA. 


PABRK  AT 


PLORIDA 

NAVY 

NAVAL  AIR  RKWORK  PACILITY  JACKSONVI 

AIRCRAPT  BHOINE  PUBL  ACCESSORIES 
NAVAL  AIR  STATION  JACKSONVILLE 

AIRCRAPT  BROINB  MXINT  SHOP  6  SHOP 
NAVAL  AIR  STATION  KEY  WEST 

HYDROFOIL  BERTHING  tmARP 

ItUSlCIPAX-  SEW-S  C0NKEC710M 

RADAR  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  CENTER 
NAVAL  AIR  STATION  PENSACOLA 

DRBDOING 

NAVAL  COASTAL  SYSTEMS  CENTER  PANAH] 

UNDERWATER  COUNTERMEAStlRES 
NAVAL  STATION  MAYPORT 

PIER  ELECTRIC  POWER  UPGRADE... 
NAVAL  SUPPLY  CENTER  JACKSONVILLE 

BULK  STOBAGB  WAREHOUSE 

NAVAL  SUPPLY  CENTER  PENSACOLA 

HAZARDOUS  AND  FLAMMABLE  STOREHOUSE 
NAVAL  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  CENTER 
COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  FACILITY 

CRYPTO  TRAINING  BUILDING 

NAVAL  TRAINING  CENTER  ORLANDO 
ADVANCED  UNDERWATER  WEAPONS 

BARRACKS 

PUBLIC  WORKS  SHOP 

NAVY  PUBLIC  WORKS  CENTER  PENSACOLA 
HAZARDOUS  WASTE  FACILITY.. 
INDUSTRIAL  WASTE  TREATMENT  FACILITY 
NAVY  TACT  INTEROPERABILITY  SPT  ACT 
TACTICAL .  DATA  SYSTEM  FACILITY 
AIR  FORCE 


.LB 

SHOP  ADDN. 


ADDITION. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
IDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


THOUSANDS  OP  DOLLARS) 


FY  1988      H.R.1748     AMENDMENT 
AUTHORIZATION         HASC   TO  H.l 
REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (I 


1748 
REPORTED) 


679 
33.000 


619 
131.043 


33.000 


619 
89.814 


(  18,000) 


(  18.170) 


CITY 
ION  FAC. 


PEl  SACOLA 


TRAI  IING  FAC. 


MAYPORT 


5.000 

4,630 

9,000 

5  -•00 

.  1.180 

16,200 

5.400 

1,480 

4.720 

1,000 

6.000 
2,170 

3.050 
9,350 
2.560 

850 
3,300 

500 


000 

*■ 

630 

000 

'.ec 

180 

16. 

200 

400 

.480 

0 

.000 

,000 

,170 

3 

.050 

0 

0 

850 

3 

.300 

500 


ApriU7,1987\ 


H.R.1743     AMENDMENT 

AS     CHANGE  FROM 

AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 


0 

5.000 


619 
31.644 


(679) 
(28.000) 


0 
(99.399) I 


(9.000) 


5.000 

0 

4.630 

0 

0 

(9. 

000) 

5,40- 

■J 

1.180 

0 

16.200 

0 

5.400 

0 

1.480 

0 

0 

(4 

720 

1,000 

0 

6.000 

0 

2,170 

0 

3.050 

0 

0 

(9 

.350 

0 

(2 

.560 

850 

0 

3,300 

0 

500 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1988  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

FY  1988      H.R.1748     AMENDMENT      H.R.1743     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  HASC   TO  H.R.1748  AS     CHANCE  FROM 

INSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS  REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED)        AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 

AVON  PARK 

ELECTRON  WARFARE  OPS  VEHICLE  HAINT  FACIL 3.700         3,700         (3.700)  0         (3.700) 

CAPE  CANAVERAL  APS 

LAUNCH  OPERATION  SUPPORT  PACILITY 910  0  -       0   -       (910) 

EGLIN  AFB 

GUIDED  WEAPONS  EVALUATION  FACILITY 20.000        20.000  20.000  0 

SOUND  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT  PACILITY 900  0  0  (900) 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CENTER 2.150  2.150  2.150  0 

HOMESTEAD  AFB 

VISITING  OFFICERS  QUARTERS 2,700  O  0         (2,700) 

MACDILL  AFB 

ADD-ALTKR  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  FACILITY 1,350  1,350  1,350  0 

HO  U.S.  CENTRAL  COMMAND  FACILITY 1.691  1.691  1.691  0 

SOUND  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT  FACILITY 700  0  0  (700) 

WING  OPS  AND  MAINTENANCE  MOMT  FACILITY 3.050  0  0         (3.050) 

TYNDALL  AFB 

ADD-ALTER  ENGINE  INSPECT  AND  REPAIR  SHOP 1.300  1.300  1.300  0 

LAND  ACQUISITION 700  700  700  0 

nEFEKSr  T.nrr'ZZS 

DEFENSE  FUEL  SUPPORT  POINT  KEY  WEST 

FUEL  TANKAGE 11,100        11,100        (1,700)        9.400        (1.700) 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CAMP  BLAND  ING 

RANGE.  AUTOMATED  FIELD  FIRE 588  588  588  0 

RANGE.  AUTOMATED  RECORD  FIRE 740  740  740  0 

RANGE.  COMBAT  PISTOL 120  120  120  0 

RANGE.  CREW  COMBAT  FIRING 340  340  340  0 

RANGE,  M16  RECORD  FIRE 166  166  166  0 

REGIONAL  MAINTENANCE  TRAINING  SITE 1.709  1.709  1.709  0 

PLANT  CITY 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 326  326  326  0 

QUIHCY 

200  PERSON  ARMORY 1.212         1-212  1.212  0 

NAVY  RESERVE 

NMRC  WEST  PALM  BEACH 

RESERVE  TRAINING  BUILDING 4,062         4.062  4.062  0 

NRC  ST.  PETERSBURG 

RESERVE  TRAINING  BUILDING 2.965         2.965  2.965  0 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
HOMESTEAD  AFB 

AERIAL  PORT  TRAINING  PACILITY 740  740  740  0 

TOTAL.  PLORIDA 145.009       120.119       (14.400)      105.719       (39.290) 
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FISCAL  TBA*  1988  HILITABT  CONSTHUC  riON 
IRSIDI  AMD  OUTS] DB 


(ANOUMTS  IM  1  KOUSANDS  OP  DOLUIRS) 


IRSTALLATIOM  AMD  PROJECTS 


I  ;i 


OBOKGIA 
ARMY 

PORT    aSHNIllO 

HIGHWAY  CROSSIRG  -  US  280 

PORT  HCPHRRSOR 

SRCURITY  UPORAOX 

FT  STEWART/RURTBR  AAP 

AIRCRAFT  HAIRTKRARCE  HARGAR 

CRAPBL 

LIGHTIRO  HODIFICATIOR 

RAVT 

HARIRX  CORPS  LOGISTICS  BASK  ALBARY 

FIRB  PROTBCTIOR  STSTBH  IHPROVBHERTS. 
RAVAL  SPACB  SURVEIL  FIELD  STA  HAWKIRSV 

ANTENNA  ARRAY  UPGRADE  «  LAND  ACQUIS 
RAVAL  SUBHARIRB  BASE  KIRGS  BAY 

CHAPEL/RELIGIOUS  EDUCATIOR  FAC.  , 

T>r.rDo .'. 

LIBRARY 

COMHURITY  FACILITIES 

STRATEGIC  WEAPORS  FACILITIES 

BEQ 

UTILITIES  &  SITE  IMPROVEMENTS... 

CHILD  OEVELOPEMEHT  CERTER  ADDH. , 

SECURITY  HEADQUARTERS 

HOBBY  SHOP-AUTO  (ADDR) 

SECURITY  FORCE  WEAPORS  QUALITY  RARGE 

IRDUSTRIAL/HAZARDOUS  WASTE  FAC. 

STRATEGIC  WEAPORS  MAGAZINES 

DBFERSE  ORD  SUPPORT  FACILITIES.. 

DREDOIRG 

REFIT  FACILITIES 

PUBLIC  WORKS  FACILITIES 

COMMUNITY  IMPACT  ASSISTANCE 

AIR  FORCE 

BOBBINS  AFB 

HANGER 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
KINGS  BAY 

MED/DEN  CLINICS  ADD/ALTERATION.. 
ARMY  RATIORAL  GUARD 
FORT  STEWART 


AUTHORIZATIOR  OF  APPROPRIATIORS 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


FY    1988  H.R.1748  AMENDIfENT 

AUTHORIZATION  HASC      TO   H.R.4748 

REQUEST      RECOMMENDED  (REPORtEO) 


LLE 
ON. 


11.000 


1.400 


1.530 

3,890 

2.680 

26,675 

1,670 

3.345 

11.540 

7.675 

8,170 

1,120 

2,660 

875 

2.850 

5.210 

6,590 

4,825 

27,720 

7.370 

2.215 

5.510 


6.600 


11.000 


1.400 


12,200 

12,200 

1,000 

0 

370 

370 

1.S30 
2,890 

0 
2P. S7f 

0 

0 
11,540 
7.675 
8.170 
1,120 
2,660 

0 
2,850 
5,210 
6,590 
4,825 
27,720 
7,370 
2,215 
5,510 


15,500 


6.600 


(4 


(2, 


Apnl  27,  1987 


H.R.1743  AMENDMENT 

AS     CHANGE  FROM 

AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 


125) 


215) 


11 

.000 

1 

400 

12 

200 

0 

370 

1,530 


2,890 


15,500 


6,600 


0 

0 

0 

(1,000) 
0 


0 

(2.680) 

2?, 875 

•• 

0 

(1.670) 

0 

(3.345) 

11,540 

0 

7,675 

0 

8,170 

0 

1.120 

0 

2.660 

0 

0 

(875) 

2,850 

0 

5.210 

0 

6.590 

0 

0 

(4,825) 

27.720 

0 

7,370 

0 

0 

(2,215) 

5.510 

0 

15,500 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1988  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

FY  1988       H.R.1748     AMENDMENT       H.R.1743     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION         HASC   TO  H.R.1748  AS     CHANGE  FROM 

INSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS  REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED)        AHERDED  1988  REQUEST 

TRRG  SITE,  COMBAT  VEHICLE  WASH  PLATFORM 1.957  1.957  1.957  0 

AIR  RATIORAL  GUARD 
DOBBINS  AFB 

COMPOSITE  SUPPORT  COMPLEX  PHASE  II 1.400  1,400  1,400  0 

NAVY  RESERVE 
NAS  ATLANTA 

AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  HANGAR  (C-9) 6.100  6.100         (6.100)  0         (6.100) 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
DOBBINS  AFB 

ADD  TO/ALTER  VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 1,950  1,950  1.950  0 

ROBINS  AFB 

ADD  TO/ALTER  AFRES  HEADQUARTERS 1,900  1,900  1,900  0 

TOTAL,  GEORGIA 180,997       186,927       (13,140)      173,787        (7,210) 


HAWAII 
ARMY 

ALIAMANU  MILITARY  RESERVATION 

C::\PEL  ,-ND  RELn-iOUS  EDUCATJoN  FACILITY 1,000  S.^-O 

HAWAII  VARIOUS 

POWER  UPGRADE 

SAFETY  UPGRADE 

HELEMANO 

FAMILY  HOUSING-NEW  CONSTRUCTION  (200) 

PEARL  CITY  AREA 

FAMILY  HOUSING-NEW  CONSTRUCTION  (60) 

SCHOFIELD  BARRACKS 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

COLD/DRY  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 8,300  8,300         (8,300) 

MULTI-PURPOSE  TRAINING  RANGE 

OPERATIONS  FACILITY 

FAMILY  HOUSING-NEW  CONSTRUCTION  (100) 
HAVY 

COM  OCEANOGRAPHIC  SYS  PACIFIC  PEARL  HARBOR 

STAND-BY  GENERATOR  BUILDING  ADDITIONS 1,280  1,280 

FLEET  INTELLIGENCE  CTR  PAC  PEARL  HARBOR 

COMMAND/CONTROL/INTELLIGENCE  BLDG  ADDITION.. 

COMMAMD/CONTROL/INTELLLIGENCE  BLC  ADDITION. . 
MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION  KANEOHE  BAY 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QUARTERS 14,000        14,000         (4.667) 

COMBAT  VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE  SHOP. 

CORROSION  CONTROL  HANGAR 

ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM  IMPROVEMNTS. . 


Ck**> 


8.400 

8,400 

3.900 

3,900 

21,000 

21,000 

6.700 

6.700 

4,950 

4,950 

8,300 

8,300 

20,000 

0 

5,600 

5,600 

11,200 

11,200 

8,400 

0 

3.9O0 

0 
0 

21.000 

0 
0 

6,700 

0 

4.950 

0 

0 

(8 

300) 

0 

(20 

000) 

5,600 

0 

11,200 

0 

1.2B0 


6,597 

6,597 

6,500 

6.500 

14,000 

14.000 

6.380 

0 

5,470 

5,470 

9,350 

9,350 

6,597 

0 

6,500 

0 

9,333 

(4,667) 

0 

(6,380) 

5.470 

0 

9,350 

0 

ri  anf     i nan 
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riaCU.  YX&K  1988  HILITARY 

mSIDE  AMD  OUTSIl 


CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 
E  TKB  UNITED  STATES 


(AMOUNTS  IN  Tl  OUSANOS  OP  DOLLARS) 


INSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS 


IKTIOIATBD  SIOHALS  INTELLIGENCE  SYSTfM  PAG. 
NAVAL  PORCBS  CENTRAL  COHHAND  PEARL  HAR|OR 

AOHINISTRATIVK  PACILITY 

NAVAL  HAOAZINB  LUALUALEI 

MISSILE  COMPONENT  REWORK  BUILDING. . . 

SBCURITT  IMPROVBHBNTS 

■AVAL  STATION  PEARL  HARBOR 

PACILITT  BNBRGT  IMPROVEMENTS 

NAVAL  SOSMARINB  BASE  PEARL  HARBOR 

TORPEDO  SHOP  ADDITION 

■AVAL  SOPPLT  CENTBB  PEARL  HARBOR 

DIESEL  PUBL  PURIPICATION  PLANT 

WAREHOUSE  PIRB  PROTECTION 

NAVY  PUBLIC  WOBXS  CEHTBR  PEARL  HARBOR 

ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM  IHPROtEHMTS. 
AIR  PORCE 

BELLOWS  AIR  PORCE  STATION 

PERIMETER  PENCINC 

HICXAM  AFB 

ALTER  RECON  PHOTO  LAB 

PIRB  PROTECTION  -VARIOUS  FACILITIES. 
KAENA  POINT 

ALTER  ELECTRIC  POWER  PLANT , 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
■ANAPBPE 

100  PERSON  ARMORY 

UXUMBHAME 

RANGE,  600  YD  KNOWN  DIST/BASIC  25H  F  RING.. 
TOTAL.  HAWAII 


IDAHO 
AIR  PORCE 

MOUNTAIN  HOME  AFB 

ADD-ALTER  POL  OPERATIONS  FACILITY.. 

EW  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 

WILDER 

STB  COMPLEX  SUPPORT  FACILITY . . 

STR  TECHNICAL  OPERATIONS  FACILITY. . 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
GOWEN  FIELD 

RANGE.  MULTI-PURPOSE  COMPLEX-HEAVY. 
ARMY  RESERVE 


FY  1988      H.R.1748     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION         HASC   TO  H.R.ll48 

REQUEST   RECOMMENDED     (REPORTED) 


2,360 
2,260 

4,230 

1,080 

430 

7.180 

2,950 
1.130 

11.203 

460 

900 
1.550 

3,400 

1,705 

559 
186.024 


650 
1,250 

1,150 
1.200 


13.613 


4,230 
1.080 

430 

7.180 

2.950 
1.130 

11.203 

460 

900 
1.550 

3.400 

1,705 

559 

155.024 


650 
1.250 

1.150 
1.200 


13,613 


(    00) 


(13. 


April  27,  1987 


H.R.1743  AMENDMENT 

AS  CHANCE    FROM 

AMENDED    1988    REQUEST 


67) 


4.230 

1.080 

430 

7,180 

2,150 
1,130 

11,203 


460 

900 
1.550 

3.400 

1,705 

559 

141.257 


650 
1,250 

1,150 
1,200 


13,613 


(2,360) 

(2.260) 

0 
0 


(800) 
0 


(44.767) 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1988  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

FY  1988      K.R.1748     AMENDMENT      H.R.1743     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION         HASC   TO  H.R.1748  AS     CHANGE  FROM 

INSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS  REQUEST   RECOMMENDED     (REPORTED)        AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 

POCATELLO 

ARMED  FORCES  RESERVE  CENTER  W/MAINT  FAC 2,970         2.970  2.970  0 

NAVY  RESERVE 
NRF  POCATELLO 

RESERVE  TRAINING  BUILDING 1.200  1.200  1.200  0 

TOTAL,  IDAHO ^^"S        22,033  22.033  0 

ILLINOIS 

ARMY 

SAVANNA  ARMY  DEPOT 

TRANSPORTATION  TEST  CENTER 0         2,550  2,550         2,550 

ST.  LOUIS  SUPPORT  CENTER 

FAMILY  HOUSING-NEW  CONSTRUCTION(  100) 0         9,700  9.700         9,700 

NAVY 

NAVAL  TRAINING  CENTER  GREAT  LAKES 

RECRUIT  SUPPORT  CENTER 2.31°         2,310  2,310  0 

AIR  FORCE 

Ci..  BUTE  AF3 

COLD  STORAGE  FACILITY 3,350         3.350  3.350  0 

UNACCOMPANIED  OFFICER  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 5.000         5,000  5.000  0 

SCOTT  AFB 

ALTER  JRSC  INTERCONNECT  FACILITY 730  730  "0  0 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  FACILITY 2.550  2.550  2.550 

WASTE  WATER  TREATMENT  PLANT 3.800  3.800  3.800  0 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
MARSEILLES 

RANGE.  MODIFIED  RECORD  FIRE 301  301  'O* 

SPRINGFIELD 

U.S.  PROPERTY  «  FISCAL  OFFICER/OFFICE  ADD...  377  377  3^7 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CHICAGO-OHARE  lAP 

ANO/AFRES  COMM/ELEC  TRNO  CENTER 650  650  MO 

GREATER  PEORIA  AIRPORT 

OPERATIONS  AND  TRNG  COMPLEX  PHASE  II 13.600        13,600  13.600  0 

0 
SPRINGFIELD  ,  ,__ 

n  0  1.100  1.100         1,100 

ENGINE  REPAIR  FACILITY «»  "  i.iuu 

0  0         1.300         1.300         1.300 

AVIONICS  SHOP o  «  *.  .   .. 

0  O         2,100  2,100         2.100 

FUEL  STORAGE ° 

ARMY  RESERVE 
ROCK FORD 

ADO  TO  MAINT  FAC 250  250  250  0 

VARIOUS 
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FISCAL  YEAI  1988  niLITARY  CONSTRf  CTION 
IRSIDB  AND  OUT) IDE 


(AMOUNTS  IN 


mTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS 


OPORASK  RIPLX  RANGES 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
CRICAOO-OHARE  lAP 

SASB/SOVADRON  OPERATIONS  FACILITY 
COMMUNICATION-ELECT  TRAINING  (JOINl 
TOTAL.  ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 
aSMT 

FORT  BENJAMIN  HARRISON 

BARRACKS  COMPLEX 

NAVY 

NAVAL  WEAPONS  SUPPORT  CENTER  CRANE 

DATA  PROCESSING  CENTER 

ELECTRONIC  SYSTEMS  EVALUATION  LABOI^TORY. 
VEHICULAR  BRIDGES  REPLACEMENT.. 
WEAPONS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TEST  FACILITY. 
T.-r.'T   NATIONAL  CVXRI 
CAMP  ATTERBURY 

RANGE,  LIGHT/HEAVY  HACHINEGUN-FIELI 
STOUT  FIELD  (INIOIANAPOLIS) 

U.S.  PROPERTY  «  FISCAL  OFFICER  OFFliCE. 
AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
FT  WAYNE  MAP 

STORM  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM 

ARMY  RESERVE 

FORT  BENJAMIN  HARRISON 

ADD  TO  MAINT  FAC 

EVANSVILLE 

UPGRADE  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  PARKING 
TOTAL.  INDIANA 


IOWA 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CAMP  DODGE 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

ARMY  RESERVE 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS 

ADD/ALTER  USARC  W/HAINT  FAC. 
TOTAL,  ZOWA 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


FY  1988      H.R.1748     AMEN1|MENT 

AUTHORIZATION         HASC   TO  H.Rjt748 

REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPOdTED) 


200 


200 


USE)  . 


2.290 

2.250 

600 

600 

35.968 

48.218 

*  .500 


6,900 


4,820 

4.820 

950 

950 

950 

950 

1.570 

1.570 

(] 


FIRE. 


LREA. 


590 

1.359 

300 


390 

300 
18.129 


590 


1.359 


300 


390 


300 
11.229 


380 


1.721 
2.101 


380 


1.721 
2.101 


April  27,  1987 


H.R.1743  AMENDMENT 

AS  CHANGE    PROn 

AMENDED    1988    REQUEST 


200 


2.250 

0 

600 

0 

52.718 

16.750 

570) 


(1.570) 


590 


1.359 


300 


390 

300 
9.659 


380 


1.721 
2.101 


(6.900) 


4.820 

■  0 

950 

0 

950 

0 

0 

(1.570) 

0 
(8.470) 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1988  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

FY  1988      K.R.1748     AMENDMENT      H.R.1743     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  HASC   TO  H.R.1748  AS     CHANGE  FROM 

INSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS  REQUEST   RECOMMENDED     (REPORTED)        AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 

KANSAS 
ARMY 

FORT  RILEY 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 2.850  2.850  2,850  0 

FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  BUILDING 2.000         2.000  2.000  0 

AIR  FORCE 

MCCONNBLL  AFB 

SECURITY  POLICE  OPERATIONS  FACILITY 2,550         2.550  2.550  0 

VISITING  OFFICER  QUARTERS 0  2.200  2.200         2.200 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
GOODLAND 

60  PERSON  ARMORY 774  774  774  0 

FORT  LEAVENWORTH 

ARMORY  fi  TRAINING  CENTER 2.769  2.769  2.769  0 

NICKELL  BARRACKS 

ARMY  AVIATION  SUPPORT  FAC  ACQUISITION/ALT...  392  392  392  0 

RANGE.  H60  TRANSITION 230  230  230  0 

»J>OIA 

60  PERSON  ARMORY 672  672  672  0 

ARMY  RESERVE 
TOPEXA 

LAND  ACQUISITION 375  375  375  0 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
MCCONNELL  AFB 

FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  FAC- JOINT  WITH  ANG 1.000  1.000  1.000  0 

TOTAL.  KANSAS 13.612        15,812  15.812         2.200 


KENTUCKY 
ARMY 

FORT  CAMPBELL 

AIRCRAFT  FUEL  FACILITY 

AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  HANGAR 

SPECIAL  FORCES  MISSION  SUPPORT  FACILITY. 
FORT  KNOX 

APPLIED  INSTRUCTION  FACILITY 

LEXINGTON-BLUEGRASS  DEP  ACT 

SECURITY  UPGRADE 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
STANDIFORD  FIELD 

COMPOSITE  TRAINING  FACILITY 

TOTAL.  KENTUCKY 


810 
5.400 
6.200 

3.400 

570 


1.580 
17.960 


810 

5.400 
6.200 


S70 


1.580 
14.560 


810 

0 

5.400 

0 

6.200 

0 

0 

(3.400) 

570 

0 

1.580 
14.560 


0 

(3.400) 
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CON< 


CORSTRUCI [OH 


riSC&L  TUUI  19«8  MXLZTXKY 

IMSIDI  AMD  OUTSinll 


(AMOURTS  IN  THSUSARDS  OP  DOLLARS) 


mSTALLATIOII  MD  PROJECTS 


LOOISIJUIA 

jumr 

PORT  POLK 

ARMS  STORAOS  PACILITY 

PAMILT  BOOSIRO-MEW  CONSTROCTION  (250 
■AVT 

■AVAL  STATION  LAX!  CHARLIS 

BBRTHIMO  WRARP 

SITB  DRVBLOPHBHT  «  OTILITIBS 

PORT  OPSRATIOMS  FACILITXSS 

AIR  PORCE 

BARRSDALE  APB 

JP7  PUBL  STORAOB/DISPBHS  PACILITIES. 

T-9  BOISE  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT  PACILIT' 
ENGLAlfO  APB 

BASE  CIVIL  EHOINEERING  ADMINISTRATIO 

corsoLir?TED  i:ASE  PBRscsNEi.  orrzr.z 

ARHY  RATIONAL  GUARD 
CAMP  BEAUREGARD 

ORGARIZATIORAL  HAIRTBRANCE  SHOP 
JACXSOR  BARRACKS 

TACPIRE  TRAIRIRG  PACILITY 

U.S.  PROPERTY  A  FISCAL  OPFICER/OFPIC 
J  ERA 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAIRTERARCE  SHOP 

VIOALIA 

HILITART  PARKIRG  AODITIOR 

AIR  RATIONAL  GUARD 
REW  ORLEARS  RAS 

ALERT  SHELTER  COMPLEX  ARD  ACFT  PARK 

MOBILITY  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

RAVY  RESERVE 

RAVAL  AIR  STATIOH  REW  ORLEANS 

ERGIRE  MAIRTERARCE  SHOP  ADDITION 

RAVAL  SUPPORT  ACTIVITY  REW  ORLEANS 

ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTIOR  SYSTEM  REHAI 
TOTAL .  LOUISIARA 


FAC. 


EXPA  fSIOR. 


MAI  RE 


RAVY 


SIGNAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

AUTHORIZATIOR  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


PY  1988      H.R.1748     AHBNDMl  NT 

AUTHORIZATION  HA3C   TO  H.R.1-|48 

REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED) 


490 

27 , 000 


7.280 

2,770 

250 


490 
27.000 


0 
0 
0 


2.    70 


2.900 

2.900 

800 

0 

2.300 

2.300 

3.400 

r 

ADO. 


IP  RON . 


197 

351 
746 

527 

llO 


3.200 
160 


1.400 

1.400 
55.281 


197 

351 
746 

527 

110 


3.200 
160 


1.400 

1.400 
40.781 


April  27,  1987 


H.R.1743  AHEHDHENT 

AS  CHANCE    FROM 

AMERDED    1988    REQUEST 


490 

27,000 


0 

2.770 

0 


(7.280) 
0 
(250) 


2.900 

0 

0 

(800) 

2.300 

0 

r 

(3 

,'..^0) 

770 


197 

351 
746 

527 

110 


3.200 
160 


1.400 

1.400 
43.551 


0 
(11.730) 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1988  MILITARY  CORSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLABS) 

FY  1986  H.R.174e     AMENDMENT      H.R.1743     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  HASC   TO  H.R.1748           AS     CHANGE  FROM 

INSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS                    REQUEST  RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED)        AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 

NAVAL  SECURITY  GROUP  ACT  WINTER  HARBOR 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QUARTERS 950  950                          950              0 

CLASSIC  WIZARD  IMPROVEMENTS 600  600                          600              0 

AIR  FORCE 

BANGOR 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  FACILITY 1,500  1,500                        1,500              0 

LORING  APB 

KC135-CPT  SUPPORT  FACILITY 1.150  1,150                      1,150             0 

STR  ADD-ALTER  TECH  OPERATIONS  FACILITY 480  480                          480              0 

STR  COMPOSITE  SUPPORT  FACILITIES 2,000  2,000                        2.000              0 

T-9  NOISE  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT  FACILITY 750  0                            0           (750) 

TOTAL.  MAINE 7,430  6,680                        6,680           (750) 


MARYLAND 
ARMY 

ABERDEEN  PROVING  GROUND 

WALL/CEILIRG  IHSULATION 

.  .HDOW  AREA  RCDUC. ION  (ECIP) 

RESEARCH  LAB  ADDITION 

FORT  RITCHIE 

POWER  RELIABILITY  ENHANCEMENT  PROGRAM 

NAVY 

NAVAL  AIR  TEST  CENTER  PATUXENT  RIVER 

TELEMETRY  DATA  CENTER 

NAVAL  ORDNANCE  STATION  INDIAN  HEAD 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QTRS  AND  HESS  HALL  ADDN.  .  . 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  PACILITY 

PROPELLANT  CURING  BUILDING 

AIR  FORCE 

ANDREWS  APB 

AF-1  MAINT  AND  SUPPORT  COMPLEX  PHASE-II 

ALTER  UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HSG.. 
DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
FORT  MEADE 

COOLING  PLANT  HOD 

OUTDOOR  RANGE  FACILITY 

RfiE  FACILITY 

SECURITY  STRUCTURES 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
ANDREWS  AFB 

SUPPORT  EQUIP/NDI/POL  OPERATIONS 

GLENN  L  MARTIN  AIRPORT 


930 

530 

0 

16.500 
6.500 


930 

:-30 

5.700 
16.500 


6.500 


930 

0 

... 

0 

5.700 

5.700 

16.500 

0 

4.330 

4.330 

1.530 

1.530 

1.000 

1.000 

20.000 
2.650 


20.000 
2,650 


(2.650) 


6.500 

4.330 
1.530 
1.000 


20.000 
0 


0 
(2.650) 


850 

850 

600 

600 

15.000 

15.000 

7.000 

3.500 

8S0 

0 

600 

0 

5.000 

0 

3,500 

(3,500) 

1.700 


1.700 


1.700 
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riSCU.  TIAR  1988  HILITARY  COIISTI(U<  T 
IHSIDK  JUIO  outs;  OB 


(AMOUMTS  III  1H0U3ANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


mSTALLATIOR  AMD  PROJECTS 


OPORADR  RAXCAR  1 

mVY  RBSBRVS 

RRC  BALTIHORI 

RBSBRVE  CEHTER  RBHABILITATION. 
TOTAL.  HARYLAMD 


ER. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ARHY 

FORT  DBVBMS 

AUTOMATIC  WEAPONS  RANGE 

PARXIRO  AMD  STREET  LIGHTING  H0DIFIC4TI0N. 
NATICX  RESEARCH  CENTER 

HATICK  RESEARCH  AND  OBVELOPHBNT  CEN' 
NAVY 

NAVY  CLOTHING  fi  TEXTILE  RESCH  FAC  NATICX 
CLOTHING  LABORATORY  ADDITION... 
AIR  FORCE 

CAr«^  cc^L 

SATELLITE  COHM  GROUND  TERMINAL. 
DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
RANSCOH  AFB 

ELEMENTARY  AND  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  ADDITK 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CAMP  EDWARDS 

LEADERSHIP  REACTION  COURSE 

REHABILITATE  RANGES  B.C.D  £  E.. 
UNIT  TRAINING  EQUIPMENT  SITE  MOOIFI 
FRAHINGHAM 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP  EXPlt«SIOH. 
AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
OTIS  ANCB 

COMPOSITE  SQUADRON  OPERATIONS., 
AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
WESTOVER  AFB 

MAINTENANCE  HANGAR 

TOTAL.  MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 
AIR  FORCE 

XI  SAWYER  AFB 

KC135-CPT  SIMULATOR  SUPPORT  FACILITY 


ION  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


FY  1988      H.X.174S     AHBNOiENT 

AUTHORIZATION  HASC   TO  H.R.:  748 

REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPOR'ED) 


<  N. 


IC  ATION. 


3.500 


3,400 
86,020 


1,870 


2,150 


4.432 


229 


2.850 


14.507 
73.881 


840 


3.500 


3.400 
88,220 


(2 


1.200 

1.200 

640 

640 

45.000 

0 

2.150 


152 

152 

173 

175 

676 

676 

229 


2,850 


14,507 
22.579 


840 


April  27,  1987 


H.R.1743  AMENDMENT 

AS     CHANGE  FROM 

AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 


650) 


3.500 


3.400 
85.570 


1.200 
640 


2.150 


152 

175 
676 

229 


2.850 


14.507 
22.579 


840 


0 
(450) 


0 
0 

(45.000) 
(1.870) 


(4,432) 


0 

(51.302) 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1988  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

FY  1988      H.R.1748     AMENDMENT      H.R.1743     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  HASC   TO  K.R.174S  AS     CHANGE  FROM 

INSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS  REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED)        AMENDED  19B8  REQUEST 

1-9  NOISE  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT  FACILITY 690  0  0  (690) 

WURTSMITK  AFB 

B52-A1RCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  HANGAR 6,700         6.700  6.700  0 

BS2-BLAST  FENCE  AND  LIGHTING 450  450  450  0 

BS2-ORCANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 3.050  3.050  3.050  0 

T-9  NOISE  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT  FACILITY 570  0  0  (570) 

UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING. 5.900  5.900         (5.900)  0         (5.900) 

ARHY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
AUGUSTA 

RANGE.  MILITARY  OPHS  IN  URBAN  TERRAIN-MAC...  499  499  499  0 

REGIONAL  MAINTENANCE  TRAINING  SITE 1.606  1.606  1.606  0 

MIDLAND 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  STORAGE  BUILDING 236  236  236  0 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
SELFRIDGE  ANGB 

ADD/ALTER  READINESS  CREW  FACILITY 300  300  300  0 

NAVY  RESERVE 
HAF  DETROIT 

7.IRCRAFT  MAIKT^ritV.,  .  HANGAR  (C-9) 4.400  -  400  -.400  0 

TOTAL.  MICHIGAN 25,241         23.981         (5.900)        18.081         (7.160) 

MINNESOTA 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
BRAINERD 

100  PERSON  ARMORY 1.513  1,513  1.513  0 

CAMP  RIPLEY 

POL  STORAGE/DISPENSING  FACILITY 781  781  781  0 

RANGE.  AUTOMATED  FIELD  FIRE 747  747  747  0 

RANGE.  AUTOMATED  RECORD  FIRE 869  869  869  0 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
MINN-ST  PAUL  lAP 

ALTER  SUPPLY  BUILDING  (801) 300  300     ^  300  0 

TOTAL.  MINNESOTA 4.210         4,210  4.210  0 

MISSISSIPPI 
NAVY 

NAVAL  CONSTRUCTION  BATTALION  CTR  OULFPORT 

HAZARDOUS  «  FLAMMABLE  MATERIALS  STOREHOUSE..         2.950  2.950  2.950  0 

NAVAL  OCEANOGRAPHY  COMMAND  BAY  ST  LOUIS 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FACILITY 1.600  0  0         (1.600) 

NAVAL  STATION  PASCAGOULA 


^'<-klk.T*-M»'CCC¥/^lk.T  A  ¥   E» E^'/'kl* lA    UT/^WTCC 


A :!  arr    inoi* 


1-7  97    1Qfi7 
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PISOO.   TBAB    1988    HILXTAKT    CORSTXU^TION 
XMSIOI   AMD    OUT* 


(JUWOMTS    III   '  HOUSXIIOS    OP    0OLLA19 ) 


XHSTJU.LATXOR   A«D    PaOJECTS 


•■RTHXHO   Pin 

sxTi  DKVtLPHnra  vtilitiks 

Alt  POKCB 

COLOMBUS  APB 

AXBCaAPT  COBBOSIOH  CONTKOL  PACIIITY 

CIVIL  BNOIHBEB  PACILITY 

UBSLBB  APB 

SQOAOBOH  OPBBATXOMS/ROI  PACILITY. . 
ABHT  BATIOHAL  OVABD 
CAHP  SHBLBT 

BAMOB.  AOTOHATED  RBCORD  PIBB 

BBOIOBAL  HBOICAL  TRAIHXNG  PACXLITY. 
BOmiBVIUB 

AXMOBY 

CAHTOll 

ARMORY 

I.ODISVXI.IB 

ARMORY 

SIS  RRTIONRT.  C'JKRD 

ALLBM  C  THOHPSON  PIBLO 

ASD/ALTER  HAHOAR  ,102 

KBY  PIBLD 

SgaAOROM  OPBRATIOMS  FACILITY 

TOTAL.  MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI 
ARMY 

PORT  LBORABO  WOOD 

DmiRO  PACILITY 

BKEROY  HONITORIIIO  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEI 

LIBBABY 

LAKE  CITY  AAP 

WASTE  WATER  TREATMENT  PACILITY 

AIR  FORCE 

WHITEMAM  APB 

SPECIAL  MISSION  SUPPORT 

NAVY 

NARCOR  FINANCE  CENTEB.  KANSAS  CITY 
FAMILY  BOUSINO-MOBILE  HOME  SPACES (8 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
LEBANON 

60  PEBSON  ABMOBY 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
DB  THE  UNITED  STATES 


FY  1988      H.R.1748 

AUTHORISATION         HASC 

REQUEST   RECOMMENDED 


AHENDI  lENT 

TO  H.R.  ,748 

(REPOR  'ED) 


870 
230 


l.OSO 
0 

8.300 


460 
.128 


0 
0 

4.429 


35 


0 
,013 


8.870 
8.330 


l.OSO 
4.400 

6.300 

460 
1.128 

716 

678 
821 

4,429 

1,370 
40,028 


3.000 
1,600 
5,400 


89,300 


120 


•99 


3,000 
1,600 
5,400 

21,000 

89.300 

120 

895 


April  27,  1987 


\April27,1987 
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H.R. 1743     AMENDMENT 

AS     CHANGE  FROM 

AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 


8,870 
8.230 


l.OSO 
4,400 


6.300 


0 
4.400 


460 

0 

1,128 

0 

716 

716 

678 

678 

821 

821 

4,425 

1,370 
40,028 


1,370 
5.015 


3.000 

0 

1.600 

0 

9,400 

0 

0 

1,000 

21.000 

89,300 


120 


899 


4,100 

3,500 
7,300 

770 
2,900 
4,300 
1,5C0 

770 
1,250 
4,300 

720 
2,150 


16.500 


4.100 

3.500 
7,300 
770 
2.900 
4.300 

i.ion 

770 

O 

4,300 

720 

0 


16,500 


4,100 


(7.300) 


FISCAL  YEAR  1988  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

fY  19B8      H.R.1748     AMENDMENT      H.R. 1743     AMENDMENT 
AUTHORIZATION  HASC   TO  H.R.1748  AS     CHANGE  FROM 

INSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS  «00"T   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED)        AMENDED  ^^'^^'^'^^^^^ 

""""""                          .  977  977  977  0 

ARMORY  ADDITION/ALTERATION 1 '^^ 

ARMY  RESERVE 

ST  JOSEPH 

inn  200                        200             O 

ADD  TO  ARMS  VAULT/KITCHEN ^°°  ""'                                     „  „„„ 

101  492  122,492                    122,492        21,000 

TOTAL.  MISSOURI 101.4»a  !**,«»» 


HONTXNX 
AIR  FORCE 
HAVRE 

STR  DEFENSE  ACCESS  ROADS 

MALMSTROM  AFB 

ALTER  UNACCOMP  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING. 

KC135R-AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  SHOPS 

KC135R-ALT  ACC  COPILOT  ENRICH  TNG  SPT  FAC. 

KC13SR-ALTER  ACFT  MAINTENANCE  DOCK 

KC135B-ALTER  AIRFIELD  PAVEMENT 

rriBSR-ALTFr  ALEPT  C-.EW  readiness  FAC 

KC135R-ALTER  HQTS  COMMAND  POST 

KC135R-ALTBR  WEAPONS  SYS  MAINT  WOMT  FAC... 

KC135R-CORHOSION  CONTROL  FACILITY 

KC135R-SECURITY  IMPROVEMENT 

KC135R-VEHICLE  OPERATIONS  HEATED  PARKING. 
DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
HALMSTRON  AFB 

COMPOSITE  HEALTH  CARE  CLINIC 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
ANACONDA 

RANGE.  MULTI-PURPOSE  INDOOR 

BELGRADE 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 

KALISPELL 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 

FT  WM  HENRY  HARRISON 

U.S.  PROPERTY  fi  FISCAL  OFFICE  ADDITION... 
AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
GREAT  FALLS  lAP 

ALTER  VARIOUS  FACILITIES-AVIONICS 

TOTAL.  MONTANA 


(4.300) 


3 

500 

0 

0 

(7,300) 

770 

0 

2 

,900 

0 

4 

,300 

0 

1 

«» - 

0 

770 

0 

0 

(1.250) 

0 

(4,300) 

720 

0 

0 

(2.150) 

342 

342 

947 

547 

595 

555 

306 

306 

16,500 

942 

947 
SS9 
SO* 


900 

900 

900 

0 

52,710 

49,310 

(11,600) 

37.710 

(15,000) 

NEBRASKA 
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riaeal  Taar  19«l 


rrofraa 


riant  and  Cafltal  tqutyaant 

ucAroas  activxtxis 

rutur*  yaar  faaaral  riant  prejaeta 
varioua  loeatioaa 


rutara  r*«r  rrojaeta.  varleua  leeat^ona 

••-O-lOl  faaaral  riant  prejaeta.  *«|'laua 
laaatlena 


••-•-102  aaaltarr  waatawatar  ayatai 
eaaaolldatlen.  lea  ftlaaaa  aatlonal 
Laboratary.  lea  Alasoa.  Kaw  Heslea 

•••••103  aaiaale  upsrada.  •utldtng 
Llveraera  aatienal  laberatery. 
livaraara.  Caltf erala 


••-•-104  aa«a«u«rda  aad  aaeuritr  upArade. 
Phaaa  XX.  lea  klaaea  latteaal  Laber  tery 
Lea  Alaaoa.  Baw  Haalee 


•••B-IOS  apactal  aaclaar  aatartala  taaaareh 
and  davalepaaat  laberatery  raplaeaadat. 
tea  klaaea  aattenal  Laberatery.  lea  lAlaaaa. 
■ew  Haalee 


•8-D-lO*  nuclear  waapena  rcaaareh. 
develepaant.  and  teating  (aetlitias 
'•*lt«ll*atten.  Phaaa  XX.  rarleua  h 

••-•-121  genital  i>>anr  prolartp   .a, 
loeatlena 


••-D-122  faelllttaa  capability  aaau 
prefraa.  varioua  leeatlena 


•■-••123  aacurlty  anhancaaanta .  Pan 
Plant,  •aarilla.  Taaaa 


•••••124  (Ira  preteetlea  upgrade,  various 
leeatlena 


••-0-12S  high  azplealTa  aachlnlng  fa 
•antes  Plant.  Jkaarllla.  Taaaa. . . 

••-••126  paraeanal  radleloglcal  aenl 
laberateriaa.  varleua  leeatlena 

•••••129  aaall  Intarceatinantal  ball 
alaalla  (SXCMI)  varbaad  preductlen 
faelllttaa.  varleua  leeatlena 

•T-o-lOl.  aenaral  plant  prejeeta. 
varleua  leeatlena 


•■'•••121.  sanaral  plant  prejeeta. 
varleua  leeatlena 

•7^B^102.  anvlrenaaatal  eoapllaaee  < 
elaaaup.  Livaraera  llattenal 
laberatery.  llveraera.  C».  and  Site 

•7-»^104.  aa(a«uarda  and  aaeurlty  ai 
aenta  XI.   llveraere  Matleiial  Lab^ 
oratory.  CA •  - 


Oapartaant  s(  tnargy 
(lUieunta  In  allllena 

rr  !»•• 

kuthorltatlea 
•aquaat-Raatatad 


Rational   Sacurlcr  Prograaa 
e(   dollara) 

M.R.    174^  Aaandaent 

HKSC  te    H.R.     174^ 

laeeaaanded      (reported  bill) 


11. 


lllty. 


erlng 


30.200 


1.000 


1. 100 


10.000 


2*. 962 


33.000 


19 . 200 


5.700 


1.700 


2.700 


1.000 


20.000 


0.000 


7.000 


30.200 


1.000 


1.100 


3.S00 


10.000 


2a.»2 


33.000 


19.200 


S.700 


1.700 


2.700 


1.000 


20.000 


-6.000 


-6.500 


-3.aoo 


9.400 


0.000 


7.000 


Apnl  27, 198i 


H.R.    174«  Aaandaent 

•■  change    Jroa 

aaanded  1988   Requeit 


24.200 


1.000 


-6.000 


3.500 


10.000 


28.962 


26. SCO 


15.400 


1.700 


2.700 


1.000 


29.400 


7.000 


-6.500 


9.400 
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Piacal  Yaar  1986  Oapartaant  of  Cnarvr  Rational  Sacurity  Prograao 
[Aaeunca  in  allllena  of  deliaral 

PT  198*         H.«.  1748       Aaandaant       M.R.  1748       Aaandaant 
Prograa  kuthoriiation        HASC        te  H.R.  1748         «•  ehan«a  fr:9 

Roquaat-Reatatad    Racoaaandad   (reported  bill)     aaanded      1988  Request 

87-D-122.  ahert-ranga  attaek  alaalla  II 

(SRAH  IX)  warhaed  production  (aellltlee. 

v.rleua  leeatlena "O"         "•<>"        •37.016  -17.016 

87-D^123.  protective  elothln*  deeentaa^ 

Inatien  facility.  Reeky  Plata  Plant. 

Coldan.  Colorado «.»0«  4.60i  4.608 

87-B-127:  envlrenaental.  aafety.  and  health 

upgrede.  Hound  Plant.  Htaalaburg.  Ohio  1.737  1.737°  1.737 

87-D-130.  receiving  and  ahlpplng  facility. 

Pinallaa  Plant.  >t.  Pateraburg.  Plorld  2.400  2.400  2.400 

86-0^103.  decontaainatien  and  waate 

traataent  facility.   Llveraere 

aatlonal  Laboratory.  Llveraere.  CA 12.000         12.000  12.000 

86-0-104.  etretagle  defeneaa  faelllty. 

Sandla  aatlonal  Laberatoriee. 

Albuquerque.  Mew  Hezleo 15.000         15.000  15.000 

86-0-105  Inetruaeatatlon  eyeteaa 

laberatery.  Sandla  Rational  Laberatoriee. 

Albuquerque.  Mew  Heslco 8.000  S.OOO  8.000 

••-D-106.  laboratory  data  ceaaunleatlona 

canter.  Lee  Alaaea  Hatlonal  Laboratory. 

Lea  Alaaea.  New  Healeo 12.200         12.200  12.200 

•6-D-122.  etructural  upgrade  of  axlatlng 

plutonlua  facllltlea.  Reeky  Plata 

i'l«pt.  Colda-.  Coiora<''>  0.221  0.221  -.221 

86-D-123.  envlrenaental  haxarda 

ellalnatlen.  varioua  leeatlena 13.289         13.2at  13. 2^9 

•6-0-124.  aafeguerde  and  alta  aaeurlty 
upgrading.  Phaae  II.  Hound  Plant. 
Rlaalsburg.  Ohio 

•6-0-125.  aafeguarda  and  alta  aacurlty 

upgrading.  Phaaa  II.  Pantos  Plant. 

Aaarlllo.  Teaaa 2.000  2.000  2. 000 

•••••130.  trltlua  loading  faelllty 
replaeaaant.  Savannah  River  Plant. 
Aiken,  aouth  Caroline 46.773  48.77J  46.773 

a5-0-102.  nuclear  woapons  research. 

davelepaent.  end  tooting  facllltlea 

ravltalltatlon.  Phaae  I.  verleua 

leeatlena 3»»00         33.500  33.500 

•S^D^IOS.  aafeguarda  and  aacurlty 

enhanceaenta.   Llveraere  end 

sandla  Matlonal  Labe.  Llveraere.  CA. . .  t.aoO  •■200  9.200 

•5-0-105,  coablned  device  eeaaably 

facility.  Mevede  Teet  Site.  Meveda....  2^.000         2«.000  20.000 

•5-B-106.  hardened  engineering  teat 

Building.   Llveraere  Motional 

laboratory,  llveraere.  California O.IOO         O.IOO  0.100 

•5-B-112.  oarlehed  urenlua  recovery 

lapreveaoate.  T-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge,  t  12.544    -.    12.»44  12.S44 
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riseal  Tsar  !«•• 


rroaraa 


•S>0>113.  powar  plant  and  ataan 
distribution  syataB.  fantaa  Plant, 
kaarlllo.  Taxaa 


•S-D*11S.  ranoTata  plutonlua  bulldli 
utility  systasa.  Iscky  Plata  Plant, 
eoldaa.  Colorado 

•S-D-121.  air  and  watar  pollution 
control  faellltlaa.  T-12  Plant.  Oak 
■ld«a.  Taanasaao 


•9-0*123 .  tatafuards  and  aita 
Paataa  Plant.  Aaarlllo.  Taaaa. 


aaeuri  ty  up<rada 


•S-e*12S. taetleal  bonb  production 
faellltlaa.  varteua  location* 

•4-0-102.  radlatlon-hardanad  Intagr^ad 
circuit  laboratory.  Sandla  national 
tabaratorlaa.  Albu^uarquo.  H.H... 

■4-D-107.  nueloar  taatlng  facllltloi 
roTltalltatlon.  *arleuo  locations 

•4-0-112.  Trldant  II  oarhaad  produefla 
faellltlaa.  various  loeatlons. . . . 

•4-0-113.  antlaubnariaa  warfare/ standoff 
weapon  warhead  production  faelltlas 
▼arlous  locations 


•4-0-113.  antlsubaarlne  warfare/standoff 
weapon  warbead  production  feelltlea 
varloua  locatlona  (PT  ••  authorliet 


•4-0-124.  enelrenaantal  laprovoBoati 
Plant.  Oak  lld«a.  T* 


•4-0-211.  aataguarda  and  site  secur. 
upgrading.  T-12  Plant.  Oak  Oldga.  T1 


•4-0-212.  aafaguards  and  elte  secur 
rinellaa  riant.  PI 


•2-0-107,  utllltlea  and  aqulpaent 
restoratlen.  roplacaaont.  and  upgra 
Phase  III.  eerlous  locations 


•2-0-lOf.  ISSaa  artillery  fired  eti 
projectile  (ftrAT)  prod  face,  var  li 


•2-0-144.  slaulatlon  technology 
laboratory,  tandla  national  Laboratories 
klbuquorque .  Mow  Healee 


Total.  Ueepons  Aetlvltlee. 


laparteant  o(  tnergy  Mettonal  Security  Prograas 
kaounr.s  In  atlllens  of  dollars] 


PT  190^        ■!■•.  174^      Aaendaont 
kuthorltetlon       M«»C       to  M.«.  174^ 
•equeet-Reatatad   leeoaaended   (reported  bill) 


1.0<0 


S.4S^ 


3.300 


T-12 


ty 


1^.2S3 


ty  upgrade 


9«.129 


2.000 


1.0*0 


0.990 


3.300 


•  .•7a 


1^.2S3 


9C.129 


-19.200 


S3C.72S 


-63.118 


ApHl  27.  1987 


M.t.  174^ 

as 
eaendad 


JUiondaent 

change  fr3s 

1988  Requetc 


2.000 


1.0(0 


S.498 


3.300 


S.878 


18.2S3 


-19.200 


473.610  -63.116 
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rrograa 


PT  19^^        *.%.    \H*  ftaendaant 

lluthorlietlon       MASC       to  M.t.  174^ 
■eguest-Oeatated   leeoaaended   (reported  bill) 


H.I.  174^ 

as 


Kaandaer.  t 

change  frsa 

1988  lequeit 


Plant  and  Capltel  tqulpaent  (continued) 
MATIIlftLS  PROOUCTION 

Future  yeer  generel  plant  projects, 
various  locetlons 

Future  year  projects,  various  locations 

New  production  reeetor.  location  to  be 
deterainad 

••-0-146  generel  pleat  projeeta.  various 
locatlona 

•••0-153  addltlonel  reeetor  aafeguards. 
Savanneb  liver,  (outh  Carolina 

87-0-146.  generel  plent  projeeta. 
varloue  locations 


•7-0-149,  reduced  chealcal  discharges  to 
proceee  sewers.  Ilchland.  Washington.. 

•7-0-lSO,  radioactive  liquid  effluent 
treataant  facility.  Ilchland.  Weehingt 

•7-0-1S2.  envlronaental  protection 
plaatwlda.  Sevannah  liver.  South  Carol 

•7-0-1S6.  reactor  effluent  cooling  water 
therasl  al'.igatl  :i.  Savani.rh  livar.  So-  en 
Carolina 

87-D-l$9.  environaencsl.  health,  and  eefety 
iapreveaants.  Pheeo  1.  Peed  Heterials 
Production  Center.  Perneld.  Ohio 

•6-0-146.  general  chealcal  diaehargae. 
varloua  locatlona 

•6-0-140  apaclel  leetope  saparatlon 
project.  Idaho  Palla.  Idaho 


•6-0-149.  productivity  retention  progrea. 
Phaaa  I.  II  and  lit.  varloue  locatlone 

•6-0-150.  In-cere  neutron  ■enltoring 
ayatea.  a  reeetor.  Ilchland.  Uaehingto 

86-0-151.  POIEX  electricel  eystsa 
upgrede.  Ilchland.  Waehlngton 

86-0-152.  reactor  electricel 
distribution  systaa.  Savennah  liver,  a 

86-D-193.  edditional  line  III  furnace. 
Sevannah.  atwor.  South  Carolina 

•6-0-154.  affluent  treataant  facility. 
Savannah  River.  South  Carolina 

•6-0-156.  plantwido  eefeguerde  systeaa. 
aavaoaah  liver,  aeuth  Cereliaa 

•6-0-157.  hydrefluorlnatloB  systaa  - 
ro-liae.  aavannah  liver,  aeuth  Corolla 


39.030 


2.900 


9.000 


z.aoo 


39.000 


1.900 


4.900 


19.179 


13.000 


39.030 


2.900 


-7.S00 


20.000 


31.230 


2.900 


5.000 


2.800 


5.000 


2.000 


35.000 


39.000 


3S.eeo 


••.•60 


55.160         -13.700 


1.900 


1.900 


4.900 


19.179 


IS.C 


19.179 


13.000 


Anril  9.7    1Qfi7 
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rtseal  Imar   19ai 


Proaraa 


riant  and  Capital  tqulpnant  (contini 
MATtmikl*  riOOUCTtoa  (eentlnuad) 

•S-0-139.  fual  proeaaalB*  raaterat: 
Idaho  Puala  Preeaaaiaa  Paellltr.  Xdkhe 
■atlsnal  la^laaarlBf  Laboratory.  Idpho 

■S-D-ltO.  rroduetlTltr  and  radlole«ieal 
loprovaaonta,  road  Hatorlala  rrodu^lon 
Cantor.  Pornald.  Ohio 


•S-D-14S.  fual  production  facility. 
Savannah  llvar.  SC 


•4-D-134.  aafavuarda  and  aaeurlty 
■onto,  plaatwldo.  Savannah  (Ivor. 
Carolina 


1  IP 


•4-0-13S.  proeoaa  facility  oodlf lca|lona 
Purax.  tlchlaad.  Uashlngtea 


S4-0-137.  Paelllty  aaeurlty  ayataaa 
tPPP.  xaiL.  10 


•4-0-13*.  onrlchod  uranlua  eonvoral 
facility  aodlfleatlona.  T-12  Plant 
lldfa.  Tannaaoao 


83-D-148  non-radloactlva  hasardoua  #aato 
'••r.agviiftut.  Savannah  Rlvob   Sou\.h  C.  ro 

82-D-124.  raatoratlon  of  production 
eapabllltlaa.  Phaaoa  tl.  III.  IV  an 
varloua  locations 


Total.  Hatarlala  Production. 


Oapartaant  of  Cnorgy  national  Sacurlty  Prograas 
[Aaounta  In  ailllons  of  dollaral 


PY  19««        H.I.  174S      Kaandaant 
AuthorKatlon       HASC       to  H.R.  174* 
■oquoat>Saatatad   Racoaaandad   (roportad  bill) 


rova- 
uth 


28.000 


7.t31 


21.100 


s.tas 


10.000 


28.000 


7.831 


21.100 


9.68S 


10.000 


upgrado. 


4  200 


13.200         13.200 
2*1. 181        341.181 


-2.600 
•24.100 


April  27,  1987\ 


H.».  1748      Axandaan: 
••  Chang*  froo 

aaandad      1988  ■•q.asi 


28.000 


7.831 


21.100 


9.  685 


10.000 


4.2CO 


10.600 


317.081 


-2.600 
2S.900 
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Plaeal  Yoar  1988  Oapartaant  of  tnargy  national  Sacurlty  Pragraaa 
[Aaounta  in  Billions  of  doliaraj 

PY  1988         H.R.  1748       Aaondaant       H.R.  1748       Aaondaanc 
Prograa  Authoritatlon       NASC       to  H.I.  1748        aa         ehanga  (rea 

laquaat-Raatatad    lacoaaandad   (raportad  bill)     aaandad     1988  laquaat 

Plant  and  Capital  Equlpaant  (continued) 
DEPCNSC  WASTC  AID  TRAHSPOITATIOM  HAHAOCHEHT 
Putur*  yoar  gonaral  plant  projoeta, 
varloua  loeatlona 

Puturo  yoar  projacts,  varloua  loeatlona 

88-0-171  ganaral  plant  projoeta.  various 

loeatlona 29.636  26.636  -6.200  20.436  -S.200 

88-D-173  Hantord  waate  vitrification  plant. 

Ilehland.  Washington 7. SOD  7.S00  7.600 

87-D-171.  Osnoral  plant  projocts. 
Intorla  waato  oparatloaa  and  long-tara 
waata  aanagaaant  toehnology.  varloua 
locations 

87-D-172.  UtSP  S-3  tutor  upgrada.  Ilehland 

Waahlngton.. 2.800  2.800  2. MO 

87-0-173,  242-A  avaporator  erystalllisr 

upgrada.  Ilehland.  Waahlngton 7.200  7.200  7.200 

87-0-174.  241-Aa  tank  tara.  Richland. 

Waahlngton 22.300  22.300  22.300 

87-0-17J.  ataaa  aystaa  rahabllltatlon. 

Phaso  I.  Richland.  Waahlngton 12.600         12.600  12.600 

87-D-177.  taat  raaetor  araa  liquid  radio- 

active  waato  elaanup  ayataa.  phaaa  III. 

Idaho  National  Bnglnoorlng  Laboratory 

(IHEL).  Idaho 3.900  3.900  3.900 

87-B-180.  burial  ground  oapanaion. 

Savannah  Rlvar.  South  Carolina 8.200  8.200  8.200 

87-0-181.  dlvarsten  box  and  puap  pit 

eontalnaoat  bulldlnga.  Savannah  Xlvar. 

South  Carolina C.SOO  6.800  8.800 

86-0-172.  8-plant  P-flltar.  Rlehland. 

86-D-174.  low-lovol  waata  proeosalng 

and  ahlpplng  ayataa.  Paad  Hatarlala 

Production  Cantor.  Pornald.  Ohio 4.628  4.628  4.828 

86-D-17S.  Idaho  Motional  Cnglnaarlng 

Laboratory  aaeurlty  upgrada.  Idaho 

national  Inglnoorlng  Laboratory  (IHEL). 

Idaho 0.742  0.742  0.742 

8S-D-1S7.  Seventh  ealclaad  aellds  atoraga 

fae.  IHEL.  ID 2.181  2.181  2.Xai 

8S-D-158.  central  warohouae  upgrade, 

Rlehland.  Washington :....  0.098  0.0S6  0.096 

8S-D-199,  BOW  waata  transfer  facilities 

H-aroa.  Savaaaah  River,  S.C 13.682         13.682  13.882 

65-0-160.  test  reactor  araa  saeurlty 
syatea  upgrade.  Idaho  Hatleaal 
Engineering  Laboratory  (IHEL).  Idaho.. 
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riseal   Taar   191 


rr«craa 


riaat  aad  Carttal  K^vlraant  (eentlnkad) 

ofrcasi  imsTC  mid  TuuisroiTATXoa  m* 


•2-a-lOl.   waata  handlla*  and  laol< 
llehlaad.   m 


(cofitinuadl 


a  tan  faea. 


•1-T>ies.  dafanaa  itaata  praeaa 

facility.  Savannah  ai*ar.  •.c. 


iy-li't   waata  laalatlen  pllat  plani 
Oalawara  laaln.  Sauthaaat.  Maw  Has 

Tatal,  Dafanaa  Maata  •  ■rrreduet 


vcaipieaTxoa  juid  comoL  ticmkoloo* 
•^•D-171.  araea  aetanea  labaratary 
laa  Alaaaa.  Saw  Haslea , 


■ticiKM  sariooMiot  mid  stcaaxTT 

•••D-IM.  Wuelaar  aafa«uarda  taelui^a«y 
lak.  LMK.  m , 


■KVkL  IBACTOM  DCVILOrntllT 

ratara  raar  yaaaral  plant  prajaeta 
varlaaa  laeatlona 


Patura  yaar  prajaeta.  varlaua  local 

••-■-XOl  paaaral  plant  prajaeta.  wi 
laeatlana 


■•-■-102  aapandad  care  faatlity  rao^ivln* 
atatlan.  Maval  laaetara  Pactllty.  1 

••-■-103  natarlal  handlta*  and  ati 
aodifleatlaaa.  Knclla  Atanle  Pewar 
labaratarr.  aiakayana,  ■aw  Terk. . . . 

••-■-104  precatypc  aTallabtllty  faellltlaa. 
Kaaaalrtnf  sit*.  Knalla  ktante  Pawa 
Labaratarr.  »aat  Mlltaa.  aow  Vark. . 

•1-^-101.  Oanaral  plant  prajaeta. 
varlaua  laeatlana. 


•7-a-102.  kaaaalrta*  alta  faelllt 
apsrada.  Inalla  Ataale  Pawar  lal 
Haat  Htltaa.  kaw  Tark 


•7-^-103.  eaaputatlan  labaratory  adtltian. 
■attia  ktaale  Pawar  taberatery.  Waa 
ntftlta.  raanaylvaala 


Tatal.  aaval  Baactara  Bavatnpaant 


rOTM..  OOI  DIPmi  ACTXVXXUS 

PiMrr  eoBSTiucrxoa 


Dapartaant  of  tnar^y  Ratianal  taeurttr  Prsgraaa 
(ftaaunta  In  ailllan-.  of  dollara) 


PT  19««        H.*.  174a      Aaandaant 
Kutherltatlaa       HASC       to  H.«.  174* 
•a^uaat-aaatatad   Raeaanandad   (raportad  bill! 


120.000 


"»a 


39. 401  3S.901 

274.12*  274.12* 


0.000 


i.OOO 


1. 100 


0.400 


17. 900 


-S.200 


0.000 


(.000 


2.100 


0.400 


1.000 


-1.200 


•  .400 


-X.200 


1119.933 


11*9. *33 


-93. *1* 
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Pra«ra 


H.a.  174*       Aaandaant 
**         Chang*  froa 
•aandad     191*  Haquatc 


PT  i9Sa         ■■«■  174*       aaandaant       M.a.  174*       aaandaant  . 

Authorlaation       MASC       to  H.a.  174*        a*         changa  (rea 

p«^t4«at-aaatatad    aacanaandad   (raportad  bill)     aaandad      199*  Raquast 


CAPITAL  tQ«lP«««T 

Waapona  Aetivitiaa 

Muclaar  Oiraetad  Cnarvy  Waapana. 

martial  Conf Inanant  Puaion 

Hatariala  Praductlon 


Varifieation  and  Central  Taehnela«y. 
Ruclaar  aafaguarda  and  aaeurity 


120.000 


3S.901 


TOTAL.  Dot  DtPCNSI  ACTIVITIES 
CAPITAL  fOUIPHaWT 


317.230 

30*. 230 

-40.000 

26*. 230 

-9:. 000 

(42.000) 

(27.000) 

-10.000 

(17.000) 

25.000 

(«.000) 

(10.000) 

(10.000) 

-4 .  OCO 

101. 2SS 

101. 2«S 

-10.000 

91.2*9 

•10.000 

43.*«7 

43.«aT 

43.*0T 

S.IOO 

9.100 

9.100 

4.  too 

4.  too 

4.*00 

90.000 

90.000 

•  9 .  000 

49.000 

-9.000 

921.902 


2**. 92* 


-9.200 


Subtotal.  Oparatin*  (apanaaa... 
Subtatal.  Plant  Conatruetlon. . . 
aubtatal.  Capital  tqulpaant 


TOTAL.  DOS  DtPnSt  ACTlVXTItS. 


•090.000 


4.aoo 


2.100 


(3.400 


1.000 


-1.200 


•  .400 


1074.317         -43.61* 


499.902 


-ft*. 000 


*4oa.i*9 

93*0.0*9 

-109.000 

*271.0*9 

•137.100 

1119.933 

1149.933 

-93.*t6 

107*. 317 

-41.*1( 

921.902 

910.902 

-99.000 

499.902 

•**.000 

•0*0.900 


-297. *1* 


7*03. 2a4 


-244.71* 
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DISCUSSION  OF  CHANGES 

NUCtEAR  OMECTEO  ENERGY  WEAPONS  RESEARCH  IN 

SUPPORT  OF  THE  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE 

The  amendment  wouU  reduce  authorization 
by  $60  mWon,  from  S339  mMion  to  $279  mil- 
ion,  to  provide  the  same  funding  as  recom- 
mended t>y  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
H.R.  4428.  the  fiscal  year  1987  Defense  au- 
thorization t)ill. 

SHORT  RANGE  ATTACK  MISSILE  (SRAM)  II 

Consistent  with  the  provision  of  no  funds  for 
development  of  the  SRAM  11  missile  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  would  delete  all  funding 
for  construction  of  SRAM  II  wartiead  produc- 
tion facilities  (-S37.016  million)  and  delete  $3 
miWon  for  operating  expenses  associated  with 
SRAM  II  warhead  production.  Because  of  an 
inter-relationship  between  planned  production 
of  the  SRAM  II  warhead  and  the  warhead  for 


thei  small  ICBM,  $9.4  million  would  be  added 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  warheads 
for  khe  small  ICBM. 

I  REACTOR  OPERATIONS 

Ire  amendment  would  reduce  the  authon- 
za^pn  for  reactor  operations  (feed  materials 
an<4  fuel  and  target  fabrication)  by  $36  million 
and  autfKXization  for  enrichment  services  by 
$3  prtillion.  As  a  result  of  the  N-reactor  shut- 
do*  n  for  safety  enfiancements  and  the  oper- 
atic n  at  reduced  power  levels  of  reactors  at 
Sa\  annah  River,  the  quality  of  feed  materials 
for  |tw  reactors  can  be  reduced. 

ENRICHMENT  SERVICES  FOR  THE  NAVY 

T  le  amendment  would  reduce  autfiorization 
for  production  of  highly  enriched  uranium  for 
Na\^  reactors  by  $37  million. 


The  Administration  requested  $154,806,000  for 
amount 

The  amendment  would  reduce  this  amount  by 


SiO 


million  to  $134,806,000. 
1SCAL  YEAR  1988  CIVIL  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 

[Aiimnts  in  mflions  of  (Macs) 


CM 


April  27,  1987 

GEltRAL  PLANT  CONSTRtXmON  PROJECTS 

The  amendment  would  reduce  general  plant 
construction  projects  by  20  percent,  or  $65 
million. 

j  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  amendment  would  reduce  authorization 
for  capitkl  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion by  lb  percent,  or  $45  million,  for  weapons 
activities^  materials  production,  and  naval  re- 
actors.   I 

|PECIAL  ISOTOPE  SEPARATION  (SIS) 

The  amendment  would  increase  funding  for 
special  isotope  separation  operating  expenses 
by  $20  ipilHon,  to  a  total  increase  of  $60  mil- 
lion over  the  President's  budget  request. 
Funding  |at  this  level  would  support  attainment 
of  initial  pperating  capat>ility  for  an  SIS  facility 
in  1993. 


TITLE  III — CIVIL  DEFENSE 

civil  defense  for  fiscal  year  1988.  H.R.  1748.  as  r( 


'e>orted.  would  approve  the  requested 


Fiscal  yeaf  1988 

authonzation 

request 


HR  1748  HASC 


lM,80e 


154,801 


N.R.  1748 
(repnMbi) 


HR.  1748  as 


Amcfidnient 

diange  fnan  1988 

request 


(20.000) 


134,806 


(20,000) 
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FISCAL  YEA>  1988  HILITARY  COIfSTRUCTIOH  AUTHORIZATIOM  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDS  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

FY  1988      H.R. 1748     AMENDMENT      H.R. 1743     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION         HASC   TO  H.R. 1748  AS     CHANGE  FROM 

IMSTALLATIOM  AND  PROJECTS  REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED)        AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 

UR  FORCE 
OFFUTT  APB 

ADD-ALTER  UHACC  ENL  PERS  HSC/DINING  HALL .         3,950  3.950  3,950  0 

PROCESSING  CORRELATION  CENTER 5,900  0  O         (5,900) 

T-9  NOISE  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT  FACILITY 810  0  0  (810) 

^RMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
HASTINGS 

RANGER,  LIGHT  ANTI-TANK  WEAPON 159  159  1S9  0 

RMY  RESERVE 
LINCOLN 

LAND  ACQUISITION 100  100  100  0 

TOTAL,  NEBRASKA 10,919         4.209  4.209        (6,710) 


NEVADA 
RMY 
HAWTHORNE  AAP 

AMMUNITION  SURVEILLANCE  FACILITY.... 
UR  FORCE 

INDIAN  SPRINGS 

ADDITION  TO  RUNWAY  08/26 

NELLIS  AFB 

ADD-ALTER  JET  ENC  INTBRM  MAINT  SHOP. 

BASE  ENGINEER  COMPLEX  PHASE-I 

CONTROL  TOWER  CAB 

TOTAL,  NEVADA. 


6,500 


4,400 


(6,500) 


4,400 


4,400 


2.500 

0 

7.700 

7.700 

950 

9S0 

22,050 

13,050 

0 

(2,500) 

7.700 

0 

9S0 

0 

3.050 

(9.000) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
|RMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CONCORD 

COMBINED  SUPPORT  MAINTENANCE  SHOP. 
|RMY  RESERVE 
MANCHESTER 

UPGRADE  KITCHEN 

TOTAL,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NEW  JERSEY 
RMY 
FT  DIX 

OPERATIONS  FACILITY 

RANGE  MODERNIZATION 


1,763 


ISO 
1.913 


1.763 


ISO 
1.913 


1,763 


150 
1.913 


1.650 
6,100 


1.650 
6,100 


1.650 
6.100 


•V  arv     ^ nau 


A rf  air    laoT 
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PZSCU  TBM  IteS  HZLXTMY 

ZHSIOE  AIID 


CORSTltUCTION  AUTMOKIXXTIOII  OF  APPROPRIATIOHS 
THE  UHZTBO  STATES 


OH  rSIDE 


(AMOUVTS  I  I  THOUSANDS  OP  DOLLARS) 


ZHSTALLATIOH  AMD  PROJECTS 


MIL  OCEAH  TERM  BATOmiE 

COMMAm  A»D  CORTROL  FACZLZTT  ADDI^IOH 

ROLL  OH/ROLL  OFF  RAMP 

RAVY 

mVAL  VSAPORS  ETATZOR  BARLE 

AMHimZTIOR  PZBR  AMD  TRESTLE 

OREDOZRO 

NZBEZLE  HAOASZRE 

RAILROAD  TRACXAOB 

AZR  FORCE 

MCOUZRE  APE 

AOD-ALTER  CHZLD  DEVBLOPHBMT  CENT 

ADD-ALTER  PHTSICAL  FZTRBSS  CENTER 

AOD-ALTBR  TBLECOHHURZCATZORS  FACI  1.ZTY 

ALTER  ORACCOMP  BHLZSTED  PERSOHREI, 
DEFENSE  AOENCZES 

HCOQZRE  AZR  FORCE  EASE 

ARHED  SERVZCES  BLOOD  PROCESS  WAR^OUSE 
FORT  MONMOUTH 

PULSE  POWER  FACZLZTT 

ARMT  NATZONAL  GUARD 
FT  DZZ 

•00  PERSON  ARMORY 

AZR  NATZONAL  OUARD 
ATLARTZC  CZTY 

ALTERNATE  FUEL  FACZLZTT 

JET  FUEL  STORAGE  COMPLEX 

MCOUZRE  AFB 

ADO  TO  AZRCRAFT  BNOZNE  Z  A  R  SHOI 

ALTER  BLDO  1931/FZBERGLASS  SHOP 
ARMT  RESERVE 
FORT  DZX 

ARMY  RESERVI  CENTER  W/HAZNT  FAC 

STORAGE  AND  MAZNT  FAC 

TOTAL.  NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  MEXZCO 


ARMY 

FORT  WZNOATE 

SBCURZTY  UPGRADE. 
AZR  FORCE 

CANNON   AFB 


FT    Z9S8  H.R.Z748  AH^DHBNT 

AUTRORZZATZON  HASC      TO   H.k.l748 

REQUEST       RECOHHENOED  (RBIpRTBO) 


1.050 
960 


1,050 
9«0 


HOUSING. 


19. SCO 

19.500 

18.600 

0 

2.660 

2.660 

880 

•80 

•40 
1.500 

800 
8.^00 


550 

3.450 

4,256 


•40 

0 

800 

8.900 


550 
3.450 

4,256 


225 

225 

3,000 

3,000 

200 

200 

180 

180 

370 


370 


April  27, 198\ 


H.R.1743  AMENDMENT 

AS  CHANGE    FROM 

AMENDED    1988    REQUEST 


1,050 
960 


19.500 

0 

0 

(18.600) 

2.660 

0 

880 

0 

(8.900) 


840 

0 

0 

(l.SOO) 

•00 

0 

0 

(8.900) 

550 
3.450 

4.256 


225 

3.000 

200 
180 


6.982 

6.982 

6.982 

0 

4.965 

4.965 

4.965 

0 

87.248 

67.148 

(8.900) 

58.248 

(29.000) 

370 
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FISCAL  YEAB  1988  MZLZTARY  CONSTRUCTZON  AUTHORZIATZON  OF  APPROPRZATZONS 

ZNSZDE  AND  OUTSZOE  THE  UNZTEO  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  ZN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

FY  1988      H.R.1748     AMENDMENT      H.R.1743     AMENDMENT 
AUTHORIZATION  HASC   TO  H.R.1748  AS     CHANGE  FROM 

INSTALLATZON  AND  PROJECTS  "MUBST   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED)        """"°.""."!!!!!. 

■""«ri»«i^r««T«iiicrDo«r!""' 6,200     6,200     (6.200       ^     (6200, 

mntt  a  0  (800) 

SOUND  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT  FACZLITY ■«»«  " 

HOLLOHAN  AFB  O        (1  350) 

SOUND  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT  FACZLZTT *. 1.350  0  ' 

K  ACM  6  400  6.400  0 

UPGRADE  UTZLITIBS  PHASE  1 *•*""»  ''•"" 

KZRTLAND  AFB 

T  Aoa  0  *         (7,40O) 

HZGH  POWER  MZCROWAVE  LAB '•««"»  " 

«4  000  46  000  46.000        (8.000) 

MUNITIONS  STORAGE  COMPLEX 54.000  46.000 

I  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

0        1.942  1.942        1,942 

ARMORY 

FARHINGTON  - 

O         1,942  1.942         1.942 

ARMORY 

LAS.  VEGAS  .  ,,^         -  ... 

a  0         5.000         S.OOO         S.OOO 

REGIONAL  TRAINING  CENTER ■ 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

KIRKIAND  AFB 

1  137         1  127  1.127  0 

REHAB  BLDO  20676 *•*"  ^•*" 

«HITK  SANDS  MISSILE  P.c.NCfc  .....               - 

3  180  3.180                      3.180             O 

HELSTF  UPGRADE '•*'"  '•^'' 

BO  827  67.161         (1.200)        65.961        (14.866) 

TOTAL.  NEW  MEXICO 80.827  o/.io* 


NEW  YORK 
ARMY 

FORT  DRUM 

lOTH  MOUNTAIN  DZV  FACS  -  PHASE  ZZ 

FAMILY  HOUSING-NEW  CONSTRUCTION  (100) 

FORT  HAMILTON 

CHZLD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

SENECA  ARMY  DEPOT 

SECURZTY  UPGRADE 

U  S  MZLZTARY  ACADEMY 

ACADEMIC  FACZLZTT  MODERNIZATION  PHASE  ZZZ. 

BARRACKS  MODERNZIATION. 

NAVY 

NAVAL  STATION  NEW  YORK 

SUPPLY  WAREHOUSE  I 

BEQ  ZZ 

UTZLITIBS  S  SZTE  ZMPROVEMENTS  IZZ 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  CENTER 

OPERATIONS  SUPPORT  FACZLZTT 

LAND  ACQUISITZON 


221.000 
10,000 

960 

1.250 

11.400 
14.800 


221.000 
10.000 

960 

1.250 

0 
14.S00 


221.000 
10,000 

960 

1.250 

0 

14 . 800 


0 
0 


(11,400) 

0 


6.980 

0 

7.660 

0 

14.140 

14.140 

2.060 

0 

2.060 

2.060 

4.609 

4.609 

(4.609) 


0 

(6.960) 

0 

(7.660) 

14.140 

0 

0 

(2.060) 

2,060 

0 

0 

(4.609) 
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rZSOU.   TBM    19SS   HILITART 

XRSIDE   AMD 


COMSTIUCTIOM   AUTHORIZATIOK   OF   APPBOPRIATIOITS 
OU^IDI    THt    ONITIO    STATXS 


(AMOUMTS    II 


ZHSTALLATXOH  ABO  PROJECTS 
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THOOSAMDS  OP  DOLLARS) 


FT    19SS  H.R.1748  AMBlfDHKIIT 

AUTHORItATIOH  RASC   TO  M.d.l748 

RSQUIST   RBCOHHCNOBO    (REp4rTBD) 


FANILT  HOnSIHO-MEW  COKSTROCTION  ( JSO) . 
■raCLKAA  PO«flR  TRMO  UNIT  BALLSOM  SPA 
FANILT  HOUSIRO-IIBW  COMSTRUCTIOH  (St^) 
AIR  FORCE 

ORZPFISS  APR 

ALTER  ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTION  STSI^H 
ALTER  miACCOHP  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 
SXPAN9BD  ALERT  ACFT  PARKIRO  AREA.. 
JET  FUEL  STORAGE  FACILITIES... 
PLATTSBDROH  AFB 

ADD-ALTER  VEHICLE  HAIIITBNANCB  SHOP 
ARHT  BATIONAL  OUAID 
ROCHESTER 

800  PBBSOH  ARHORT 

ARHT  AVIATIOR  SUPPORT  FACILITT. 
ORGAHIEATIOMAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 
.  TOUHOSTOWH 

RAHOE.  COMBAT  PISTOL 

Ai:>  NATIONAL  GUAR. 

BOSLTR  AIB  GUARD  STATION 

COMPOSITE  BCE  HAINT/COHH  ELECTRONICS 
SCHEHECTAOT  COUNTT  AIRPORT 

JET  FUEL  STORAGE  COMPLEX 

STEWART  AIRPORT 

FUEL  STSTEM/VERICLB  HAINT/ACFT  PARI 
ARHT  RESERVE 
BRONX 

UPGRADE  KITCHEN 

HASSBHA 

HAIRT  FAC 

ROCKT  POINT 

ARMT  RESERVE  CENTER  W/MAINT  FAC. 
FT  TOTTER  (FLUSHING) 

ADD/ALTBR  USARC  W/MAINT  FAC 

VARIOUS 

OIL  AND  GREASE  SEPARATORS 

HAVT  RESERVE 

AFRC  FLOTD  BBHRETT  FIELD.  BROOKLTR 
ELECTRICAL  FEEDER  IMPROVEMENT... 
STEWART  AIRPORT  (ANG) 

AIRCRAFT  APRON  PHASE  II  (USMCR) . 
AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  HANGAR  (USMCR) 
AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 


HOUSING... 


25.490 
19.810 


8,480 
2.100 
1,390 
2,900 

2,900 


29.490 
19.810 


8.480 
2.100 
1.390 
2,900 

2.900 


2.100) 


9.228 

9.228 

3.977 

3.977 

833 

833 

180 

2.800 

2.400 

13.090 

229 


180 

2.800 

2.400 

13.050 

229 


390 

390 

4.402 

4,402 

3.603 

3.603 

225 

229 

800 

8.600 
11.420 


800 

8.600 
11.420 


Apnl  27,  198\ 


H.R.1743  AMENDHENT 

AS  CHANGE    FROM 

AMENDED    1988    REQUEST 


1.500) 


25.490 
19.810 


8.480 

0 

1.350 

2.900 

2.900 


5,228 

3.577 

833 

180 


2.800 

2.400 

10.990 

229 

390 

4.402 

3.603 

229 

800 

8.600 
11,420 


0 
(2.100) 
0 
0 


0 
0 
(2.900) 
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2.600 

2.600 

29.000 

29.000 

2.290 

2.290 

13.000 

13.000 

860 

860 

290 

290 

1.900 

1.900 

2,600 

0 

29.000 

0 

2,250 

0 

13,000 

e 

S60 

0 

290 

0 

1.900 

0 

FISCAL  TEAR  1988  MILITART  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

FT  1988  H.R.1748     AMENDMENT      H.R.1743     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  HASC   TO  H.R.1748           AS     CHARGE  FROM 

INSTALLATION  AMD  PROJECTS                     RBOOEST  RECOMMENDED     (REPORTED)        AHERDBD  1988  REOUEST 

NIAGARA  FALLS  lAP 

BASE  CIVIL  XRGIMEER  COVERED  STORAGE 760  760                          780              0 

SQUADRON  OPERATIONS  FACILITT 1.850  1.850                          1.850               0 

TOTAL.  NEW  TORK 416.292  388.192        (9.209)      378.983       (37.309) 


RORTH  CAROL IRA 
ARMT 

FORT  BRAGG 

AERIAL  OURRKRT  RAHGE 

COMPART  OPBRATIORS  FACILITIES 

DIRIHO  FACILITT 

RARDSTARD/TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOPS 

PARACHUTE  RIGGING  FACILITT  UPGRADE 

SUNNT  POINT  ARMT  TERM 

LOADING  DOCK  IMPROVEMENTS 

RAIL  IMPROVEMENTS 

RAVT 

MARTNE  CORP.  AIR  STATTOK  CRBRRT  POINT 

AERIAL  TARGETS  SUPPORT  FACILITIES 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QUARTERS 

ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTION  STSTEH  UPGRADE 

MAINTENANCE  HANGAR  ADDITION 

OPERATIONAL  TRAINER  FACILITT 

MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION  NEW  RIVER 

AVIATION  SUPPORT  WAREHOUSES 

OPERATIONAL  TRAINER  FACILITT 

MARINE  CORPS  BASE  CAMP  LEJUENE 

BACHELOR  BHLISTED  QUARTERS 

COMBAT  VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE  SHOPS 

ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTION  STSTEM  IMPROVBHNTS. 

FIELD  MAINTENANCE  COMPLEX 

URBAN  TERRAIN  MOCK-UP  TRAINING  COMPLEX 

NAVAL  AIR  REWORK  FACILITT  CHESRT  POINT 

COMPUTER  CENTER 

AIR  FORCE 
POPE  AFB 

BASE  SUPPLT  COMPLEX , 

SETMOUR  JOHNSON  AFB 

AIRCRAFT  HAXNTSrANCE  SUPPLT  WAREHOUSE 

SOUND  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT  FACILITT 

WING  READINESS  CENTER 

F15E-AD0-ALTER  FUEL  CELL  DOCK 


3.640 

3.640 

3.C40 

0 

17.600 

17.600 

(4 

400) 

13,200 

(4.400) 

6.400 

6.400 

6.400 

4.180 

4.180 

4,180 

1.080 

1.080 

1,080 

5.300 

9.300 

9,300 

1.230 

1.230 

1.230 

18.900 

18.900 

(4 

729) 

14,179 

(4.72S) 

8.070 

8.070 

8,070 

1.080^ 

1,080 

1.480 

7.580 

7,980 

7.980 

7.800 

7.800 

7.800 

soo 


11.000 


900 


11.000 


soo 


11.000 


2.100 

2.100 

800 

0 

600 

600 

1.600 

1.600 

2.100 

0 

0 

(800) 

600 

0 

1.600 

0 

91-059  0-89-7  (Pt  8) 
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rXaCAL  TBIUI  19M  HZIilTJUIT  COWSTaUCTIOfl  AUTHOIIZATIOM  OP  APPROrRI&TIONS 
ZRSIDE  JUIO  OUTSIDI  (THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AHomns  III  moi  uutot  op  dollam) 


ZHSTALLATIOH  AMD  PBOJECTS 


P1SI-A0D-ALTE>  TO  SQOAOEOR  OPS  PAC. . . 

PISE-ALTEX  BVOIRE  !•>  SHOP 

PISB-ALTIK  SHI  AZECtAPT  NAZRT.  DOCK.. 

piSK-coinmr  to  aviohics  shop 

PISB-VAEZOQS  AZEPZELO  PAVEMENTS 

All  HATZOHAL  OOAIO 
DOOOLAS  HAP 

COHPOSZTE  SUPPOBT  PACZIZTT 

AEHT  BESEEVS 
&OHBBBTOR 

AEHT  EESEBVE  CBNTEB 

NAVT  EESEBVE 

MHCBC  OBEBHSBOBO 

EESEBVE  CBNTEB  ADDITZON 

TOTAI..  HOBT8  CABOLZRA 


BOETH  DAKOTA 
AZB  *OBrr 
CAVALZEB 

ALTBE  PUEL  STOBAGB  ARD  BHBRO  START  SYS 
OBARD  POBRS  APB 

BUHWAT  APPBOACH  LIOHTIRO 

BIROT  APB 

ALTBR  ORACCOHP  BRLXSTBD  PBRSOHHIL  HOUS|RO. 
SECVBZTT  POLICE  OPEBATIOHS  PACILITT. . 
T-9  ROISE  SUPPBB9SOB  SUPPOBT  PACILITY. 
AEHT  RATIORAL  OUABD 
PARCO 

OBGAHIXATZORAI,  HAZRTBRARCB  SHOP 

TOTAL.  ROBTH  DAKOTA 


OHIO 
AIB  POBCE 
RBVARK  APS 

AOD-ALTKR  80URD/P0RCE/VIBRATI0H  LAB... 
WRZOHT-PATTEBSOH  APB 

ADD-ALTEB  AIBCBAPT  HODIPICATIOR  CENTER 

AOD-ALTER  ELECTRICAL  SUBSTATION 

AIRCRAPT  SUPPOBT  EQUIPMENT  PACILITT... 
LOOISTICS  SYSTEM  OPEBATIOHS  CENTEB.... 
ABMY  RATIONAL  OUABD 


PT  198S      R.R.Z74B     AHENDHER1 

AUTHOBIZATIOR  HASC   TO  R.R.174I 

REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED] 


1.400 

1.400 

•90 

690 

890 

•90 

920 

920 

2.9S0 

2.9S0 

3.400 


1.430 


1.100 
158,140 


3.400 


1.430 


1.100 
157.340 


<9.12!  ) 


3. 730 


1.600 


3.750 


1.600 


3.700 

3,700 

4.900 

4.900 

740 

740 

773 

15.463 


773 
15.463 


(74  I) 


(74  I), 


S80 

2,050 

3,800 

3.450 

15.500 


580 

2.050 

3,800 

3.450 

15.500 


(2,05  I) 


April  27, 1987 


H.B.1743  AMBRDMBNT 

AS  CHANOE    PBOM 

AMENDED    1988    BEQUEST 


1.400 
690 
890 
920 

2.950 


3.400 


1.430 


1.100 
148,215 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
(9.925) 


3.730 

0 

1.600 

0 

3.700 

0 

4.900 

0 

0 

(740) 

773 
14.723 


0 
(740) 


580 

0 

3.800 

3.450 

15.500 


(2.050) 
0 
0 
0 
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FISCAL  TBAB  1988  HILITABY  COHATBUCTION  AUTHOBISATZON  OP  APPBOPBIATIONS 
INSIDE  ARD  OUTSIDE  THE  URITED  STATES 

(AHOURTS  IR  THOUSANDS  OP  DOLLABS) 

PT  1988      R.B.1748     AMENDMENT      H.B.1743     AMBRDHERT 

AOTRORIZATIOR         HASC   TO  H.B.1748  AS     CRAROB  PBOH 

ZRSTALLATIOR  ARD  PBOJECTS  BEQUEST   BECOMMENDBD    (BEPORTBD)       AHBRDBD  1988  REQUEST 

BATAVIA 

OROARIZATIORAL  MAZRTERARCB  SHOP 398  398  398  O 

CAMP  PEBBY 

BAROB.  BBCOBD  PZRB 400  400  400  0 

COLUMBUS 

OBOARZXATIORAL  HAIRTBRANCE  SHOP  ADDITION....  290  290  290  0 

AA  SUPPOBT  PACILITY ^         4.818  4.816         4,816 

OREENSBUBO  O 

OBOANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 0  722  723  733 

ARMY  RBSERVB 
KINGS  MILL 

ARMY  RESERVE  CBNTEB  W/NAIRT  PAC 4.932         4.932  4.932  0 

RAVY  BESBRVB 

NCRC  CLEVELAND 

BESBBVE  CENTBR  ACQUISITION/ALTERATION 2.000         2.000  2.000  0 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
RICKBNBACXER  AMGB 

UPOBADB  TRANSIENT  QUARTERS 4.400         4,400  4.400  0 

Vi'ICHT- PATTERSON  APB 

CIVIL  ENOINEERINC  TRAINING  PACILITY 700  700  700  0 

TOTAL.  OHIO 38.500        44.038        (2,050)       41.988         3,488 


OKLAHOMA 
RAVY 

NAVAL  AIR  DETACHMENT  TINKER  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

AIBCBAPT  SUPPORT  FACILITIES 

AIR  FORCE 
ALTUS  APB 

AIBCBAPT  MAINT  HANGAB 

APBOH 

TINKEB  APB 

ADVANCED  COMPOSITE  BEPAIB  FACILITY 

AIBCBAPT  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 

VANCE  APB 

LIFE  SUPPOBT  EQUIPMENT  FACILITY 

WASTE  TBEATMENT  CONNECTION 

ARMY  NATIONAL  OUABD 
CAMP  GRUBER 

RANGE.  MOOT  ASSAULT  COURSE 

WATER  STORAGE  FACILITY 

TULSA 

100  PERSON  ARMORY 


11.800 


11,800 


11.800 


5,500 

5.500 

9,100 

9.100 

9,200 

9.200 

2.300 

2.300 

990 

990 

0 

2,200 

5.500 

9,100 

9,200 

2.300 

990 

2.200 

2.200 

371 
345 

1.275 


371 
345 

1.275 


371 
34S 

1.275 


OAil£ 


/"rMviriD  Eccir^vr  aid  vcr\o  i 


_urkT  TCC 


Aw%w^1  97    1Qa7 


Anwil  97    IQHr 
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rxsoa  Tm  i«M  hzlztmt  cratTtvcTi^i) 

IMXSB   AMD   OUTSIDI 


(AMOoiiTi  za  Taoi  sjuiDa  or  soluuis) 


zasT&LuiTioa  mid  rtojiCTS 


aiNT  vriAtiom  aorpoiT  racxLirr. 
axB  aaTzoa&L  ovmid 
TQLaa  zar 

uun  roB  Hazaraaaaca  aaaa 

aairr  aaaaava 
aaBTLaavzu^ 

aoB/aLTBB  uaaae  w/Hazar  rac 

azB  roaca  BaaaavB 
Tzaaaa  ara 

aooMD  aopraassoR  pao 

Torai..  oauuiOMa 


OBBOOa 

aam 

muTZLLa  aBHT  dbpot 

SBCUBZTT  opoaaoa 

aBHT  aarzoaaL  oaaao 

200  PBBSOa  aRMOBT 

OBoaaziaTZoaaL  miaTEMAacB  shop  add/ju. 
azB  aaTZoaaL  ouaao 
poBTuuiD  zap 
pzaa  raazazao  raczLZTT 

aZB  PORCB  BBSBBVB 
POBTUMD  ZAP 

paaaaaacua  raczLZTT 

aaaaava  roacas  opaaaTzoaaL  traznzng. 

TOTai..  OBBGOB 


paaasYLvaaia 

ABHT 

LBTTBBKKaaT  ABHT  DEPOT 

SBCUBZTT  UPOBAOB 

BEW  CUHBBBUUID  AD 

BASTBaa  DZSTBZBUTZOR  CBHTEB  -  PHASE  ZI^. 
BAVT 

BAVAL  AZB  DEVBLOPMBBT  CBMTBB  WARMINSTER 

BUILDiaO  ZHPROVBHBBTS 

BAVAL  SHZPTABD  PHILADELPHIA 

WATBB  OISTBZBUTIOR  STSTBH 

ABHT  BATZOMAL  OUABD 


aoraoazxATZoa  or.  appaopazarzoaa 
Taa  oazTBD  BTATaa 


PT  19S8      a. a. 1746     AHBaDHBB^ 

AOTRORZSATZOa  HASC   TO  H.R.174P 

BBQUBST   BECOMHEaDBO    (BEPOBTBD I 


4.019 


360 


1.S76 


•50 
47.686 


4,019 


360 


1,S76 


8S0 
49.886 


1.050 


2.147 
893 


300 


1,050 


2 .  147 
893 


300 


1.350 

1.350 

1.900 

1.900 

7,640 

7.640 

2.000 
34.000 

300 


2.000 
30.000 

300 
14,000 


Apnl  27,  1987 


H. a. 1743  AHEBDMEBT 

AS  CHAMOB    PROH 

AHEBDED    1988    REQUEST 


4,019 


360 


1,S76 


850 
49.886 


0 
2.200 


1,050 


2.147 
893 


300 


1.350 
1.900 
7.640 


2. 000 
30.000 


300 


14,000 


(4.000) 


14.000 
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pzacAL  yiaa  1988  hzlztaby  coasTBocTzoa  auTHoazxATZoa  or  appBOPBzaTioas 

ZBSZOB  ABD  OUTSZDB  THE  OBITED  STATES 

(AHOOBTS  za  THOOSABOS  OP  DOLLABS) 

PT  1988      a. B. 1748     AMBRDHEBT      H.B.1743     AMBRDHEBT 

AUTHORIXATIOB         RASC   TO  H.R.1748  AS     CRABCE  PRON 

IBSTALLATIOB  ABD  PROJECTS  REQUBST   RECOHHEBDED    (BXPOBTBD)        AHEBDED  1988  REOOEST 

PT  ZHDIANTOWB  OAP 

ADHIBISTRATIOH.  OPEBATIOBS  ABD  TBBO  BLDO 1.614  1.614  1.614  • 

AZB  BATZOBAL  OUABD 

OREATBR  PITTSBURGH  ZAP 

ACCESS  ROAD 5.000         5,000  5.000  0 

ARHT  RESERVE 
OERBVA 

LOCAL  TBAZBZBG  AREA 1.568         1.568  1.568  0 

PITTSBURGH 

KITCHBB 175  175  178  0 

TOBYHANNA 

BBGIOBAL  HAIBTEHANCE  TRAINIBG  PAC 2.068  2.068  2.068  0 

UNIOBTOWa 

KITCHBB ISO  150  ISO  0 

VABIOUS 

ENERGY  CONSERVATZON ISO  150  190  0 

OIL  AND  GREASE  SBPABATORS 150  ISO  150  0 

BAVT  BESBRVE 

R.\?  WILLOW  GROVE 

CLEAR  XONE  LAND  AQUISITION 1.000  1. 000  1.000  0 

TOTAL,  PENNSYLVANIA 48.175        58.175  58.175        10.000 

RHODE  ISLAND 
NAVY 

NAVAL  EDUCATION  «  TRAINING  CENTER  NEWPORT 

MUNICIPAL  SEWER  CONNECTION 3.640         3.640  3.640  0 

WATER  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM  IMPROVEMENTS 3.840  3,840  3.840  0 

NAVAL  UNDERWATER  SYSTEMS  CENTER  NEWPORT 

VERTICAL  LAUNCH  SYSTEM  PACILITY 750  750  750  0 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
COVENTRY  AGS 

MOBILITT  STORAGE ISO  150  ISO  0 

ARMY  RESERVE 
BRISTOL 

ADD/ALTER  USARC 1.500  1.500  1.500  0 

TOTAL.  RHODE  ISLAND.. 9,880  9,880  9.880  0 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
NAVY 

NAVAL  SHIPYARD  CHARLESTON 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  CONNECTION 0  1.400  1.400         1,400 
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rXtCU.  TBM   t9%»  HZLZTJUIT   COMtTBUCTZ  >H 
ZHSZOK   JUiO   OUTSZOK 


(AHOoars  ZM  troisands  of  DOLLAM) 


zaaT»LUiTZOB  um  pbojicts 


mvu.  somr  enreu  chjuilkstoh 

COaTROLLIO  »IMZDZTT  WUtBBOUSB 

PZIB  PBOTBCTZOa  ITSTtMS 

PUBL  PZPBLZHB 

UKVhL   WBAPOaS  aTATZOR  C1UUII.BSTOM 

HZUZLB  mauzRB 

mUlCOl  &ZB  BTATZOa  BBAUPOIT 

FJUfZLT  HOOSZaO-HOBZLB  80HBS  SPACBS  (37 
MUtCOB  BBCBUZT  BBPOT  PABBZ8  XSLARD 

FJUfZlT  BOVSZaO-HOBZLB  HOMB  SPACES  (2S) 
AZB  POBCB 
SKAV  APB 

AO  miLTZ  MAO  STOBAOB  PACZIZTY 

ALTBB  UaACCOMP  BaLXSTBD  PBBSOaMKL  ROO: 
BAVT  BBSBBVB 

MCBC  CRABLBSTOa 

COMBAT  VBRZCLK  HAZaTKaARCB  PACZLXTY. . 
aaCBC  OBBBaVZLLB  SC 

•B8BRVB  TBAZaZRO  BUILDING 

AZB  POBCB  BBSBBVB 
CRABLBSTOR  APB 

ABBZAI.  POBT  TBAZRINO  PACZLZTY 

TOTAL.  .  SOUTR  CABOLZRA 


'AC. 


BOOTR  DAKOTA 
AZB  POBCB 

BLLSWOBTH  APB 

STC  ALTBB  CORSOLZDATBD  AIBCBAPT  KAIRT 

STC   CBBW   TBAZRZRO   QtlABTEBS 

URACCOMPARZBD  BRLZSTBO  PBBSORNBL  HOUSI^O 
ABMT  RATZORAL  OUABO 

BBLLB  POUCMB/STUBOZSS 

HOTOB  VEHICLB  STOBAOB  BDILDINO 

CUSTBB 

HOTOB  VBRZCLB  STOBAOB  BOZIDZRO 

MZTCHBLL 

HOTOB  VBHZCLB  STOBACB  BOZLDZRO. . . . 
PZEBBB 

HOTOB  VBRZCLB  STOBAOB  BUILDIHO. . . . 
SPBARFZSM 

HOTOB  VBHZCLB  STOBACB  BUZLDZRO 

VBBHZLLZOR 


A0TRORZXATZOR  OP  APPBOPBZATZORS 
TRB  ORZTBD  STATBS 


PY  19SS      R.B.Z748     AMBROMBl 
AUTHOBZZATZOR         RASC   TO  H.B.17 

BBOUBST   BBCOHHBRDBD    (BBPORTBI ) 


•  ,000 

6.000 

1.770 

1.770 

400 

400 

l.t70 

1,«70 

S40 

S40 

370 

370 

RO. 


sso 

4.400 


350 


4.700 


1,200 
21.980 


2.150 
3.150 
8.400 


580 
4,400 


350 


4,700 


1,200 
23,380 


2.150 
3,150 
8,400 


(2,15)) 


392 

352 

147 

147 

370 

370 

185 

185 

241 

241 

April  27,  1987 


H.B.1743  AMBRDHBRT 

AS     CHAROB  PBOH 

AMBRDBD  1988  BEQUEST 


6,000 

1,770 

400 

1,670 

940 

370 


980 

4.400 


0 
0 
0 

b 

0 

0 

o 

0 


sso 


4,700 


1.200 
23.380 


0 
1.400 


0 
3.150 
8.400 


392 

147 
370 
199 
241 


(2.150) 
0 
0 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1988  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTIOR  AVTHORIZATIOR  OP  APPROPBIATIORS 
ZNSIDB  AND  OUTSZDB  THE  URZTBD  STATBS 

(AHOURTS  IH  THOUSANDS  OP  DOLLARS) 

PY  1988      R.B.1748     AHEHOHENT      H.B.1743     AMENDHERT 

AUTHOBZZATZON  HASC   TO  H.R.1748  AS     CHARGE  PBOH 

ZRSTALLATZOR  ARD  PBOJBCT8  BEQUEST   BECOMMERDED    (BEPOBTED)       AMBRDBD  1988  BEQUEST 

60  PEBSOR  ABHOBY •!«  •!*  •>•«  <• 

TOTAL,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 15.811        15,811        (2,150)       13,661        (2.150) 

TBRRESSEE 
HAVY 

NAVAL  AZB  STATZON  MEMPHIS 

BARBACKS ».3S0         9,350  9,350  0 

CABRIEB  PIBB  FIGHTING  TBAIREB  FACILITY 1.870  1,870  .  1.870  0 

AIR  FORCE 

ARNOLD  ENGINBERIHC  OEV  CENTER 

ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  FACILITY 17.500        17.500  17.500  0 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

DEFENSE  DEPOT  MEMPHIS 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  WAREHOUSE 11,361        11,361       (11,361)  0       (11.361) 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
BOLIVAR 

100  PERSON  ARMORY 999  899  M*  0 

O'OOSA 

RANGE.  TANK  CREW  COMBAT 204  204  204  O 

DRESDEN 

200  PERSON  ARMORY 1,166        1.166  1,166  0 

SMYRNA 

RANGE,  COMBAT  PISTOL 202  202  202  0 

RAROB,  H16/H60  MACHIHEOUN 242  242  242  0 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

MCGHEB-TYSOM  AIRPORT 

PROFESSIONAL  MILITARY  EDUCATION  CENTER 5.200         9,200        (5,200)  0        (5,200) 

ARMY  RESERVE 
KNOXVILLE 

LAND  ACQUISITION 905  605  909  0 

NAVY  RESERVE 
NAS  MEMPHIS 

AICRAFT  MAINTENANCE  HANGAR 4,800         4,800  4,800  0 

TOTAL,  TENNESSEE 53.359         53,359        (16,561)        36,798        (16,561) 

TEXAS 
ARMY 

PORT  BLISS 

APPLIED  INSTRUCTION  FACILITY 790  790  790  0 

COMMUNICATIONS  FACILITY 450  450  450  0 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER 6,300         6,300  6.300  0 


r'g^ik^r^  9 EC c Y^'k'VT AT    D i7r^/~kD T^     urM TCi; 


^n^-7  97    1097 
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rZSeU  TUUI  19SS  HZtZT&IT  COHSTIDCriW 
ZaSIBI  AMD  OOTSIDB 


(jumoMTS  zii  mo  rsxiios  or  dollars) 


zasT&UATZoa  jum  piojscts 


BJUIIUlCn   NODKBHZZATIOII 

coBPus  eatzsTz  uuty  depot 

AZICMIPT   MUaTBUUICB   SHOP   ALTBHATIOIIS. 
POST   BOOD 

AZBCurr  mzvriauicB  paczlztt 

COHPaVT  OPBKATZOaS  PACZLZTT 

HJUIDSTUIO/TACTZC&L  BOOZPHKIIT  SHOPS 

NAZHTBHUICB  PACZLZTT 

PmMILT  ■OVSZHO-HKW  COHSTBOCTZOH  (ISO) 
BED  BZVBB  ABHT  DEPOT 

SECOBZTT  UPOBJWE 

SITE  WOBB-PBASE  Z 

POET  SAM  BOaSTOB 

CZBC  PZELD  OPEBATZOHS  BVZLDZMO 

OTZLZTZBS  ZMPBOVBMEMTS 


■AVAL  AZB  STATZOH  COBPUS  CHBZSTZ 

BOZLEB  PLAWT  MODZPICATIONS 

■AVAL  AZB  STATIOH  EINGSVZLLE 

AZBCBAPT  OPERATZOHAL  PACZLZTZBS 

POWEB  CHECB  PADS 

■AVAL  STATZOH  OALVESTOH 

BEBTHZHO  HRABP 

SZTE  DEVELOPHEHT  ft  DTZLZTZES 

BEg/OALLET 

WABEHOOSE 

POET  OPEBATZOHS 

HEADCOABTEBS  SOPPOBT 

SZHA 

HAVAL  STATZOH  ZHOLESZDE 

BEBTHZHO  PZEB  ft  WMABP 

SZTE  OEVELOPMERT  ft  UTZLZTZBS 

■AVAL  TECHHZCAL  TBHO  CTB  DET  LACKLAHD  AI  I 

■ACBELOB  EHLZSTED  QUABTEBS 

SECUBZTT  TBAZHZHO  CEHTEB 

AZB  POBCE 

BEBOSTBOM  APB 

ALTBB  UHACCOMP  EHLZSTED  PEBSONNEL  HOUS 

HCO  PBOFESSZOHAL  EDUCATZOH  CEHTEB 

TACTZCAL  AZB  CORTBOL  CEHTEB  FACILZTY.  . 
BBOOKS  APB 

BASE  CZVZL  EHOZHEEB  COMPLEX 

VEHZCLE  HAZHTEHARCE  SHOP 


AUTHOBZZATZOH  OF  APPBOPBZATZOHS 
THE  OHZTED  STATES 


ApHl  27,  1987 


FT    19aS  H.B.1748  AMEHOHEI 

AUTHOBZZATZOH  RASC      TO   H.B.17 

BEQUEST      BECOHMEHOED  (BFPOBTEI I 


2,9S0 


5,500 


2.950 


3.300 

3,300 

1.600 

1.600 

6.600 

6.600 

0 

20.000 

9.400 

9.400 

1.450 

1.450 

0 

6.500 

1.050 

1.050 

2. 250 

2.250 

I.ISO 

9.150 
850 

11.100 
3.900 
4.110 
900 
290 
2.080 
6.620 

37.570 
1.230 

10.800 
5.500 


1.180 

9.150 
850 

11.100 

3.900 

0 

900 

290 

0 

0 

37.570 
1.230 

10.800 
0 


5.800 

5.800 

3.350 

0 

3.390 

3.390 

4.100 

4.100 

2,750 

0 

■.B.1743  AMBRDMBHT 

AS  CHAHOE    FBOM 

AHERDED    1388    BEQUEST 


5.500 


2.950 


5.500 


3.300 

0 

1.600 

0 

6,600 

0 

20.000 

20.000 

9.400 

0 

1.450 

0 

6.500 

6.500 

1.050 

0 

2.250 

0 

1.180 


9,150 

0 

850 

0 

11,100 

0 

3,900 

0 

0 

(4 

110) 

900 

0 

'  290 

0 

0 

(2 

080) 

0 

(6 

620) 

37,570 

0 

1,230 

0 

10.800 

0 

0 

(5 

500) 

5.800 

0 

3,390 

4,100 
0 


0 
(3,350) 
0 

0 
(2.750) 
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FISCAL  YBAB  1988  MZLZTARY  COHSTBUCTZOH  AUTHOBZXATIOH  OF  APPBOPBZATZOHS 
ZHSIDE  ARD  OUTSZDE  THE  DHZTED  STATES 

(AMOUHTS  ZH  THOUSAHDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

FT  1988      R.B.1748     AMEHDMEHT      H. B.1743     AHEHDMEHT 

AUTHOBIEATIOH  HASC   TO  H.B.1748           AS     CHAHCE  FKOH 

ZHSTALLATZOR  ARD  PBOJECTS  BEQUEST   BECOHMEHOED    (RBPOBTED)       AMERDED  1988  BEQUEST 

CABSVELL  AFB 

ADD  TO  ARD  ALT  URACC  ERL  PERSOHREL  HOUSIHO. .  4.300          4.300                        4.300              0 

EC135-CPT  SUPPORT  FACILZTY.. 710           710                        710             0 

DYESS  AFB 

BIB-ADD  TO  ARD  ALTER  COMBAT  CREW  THG  FAC...  2,300         2.300        (2.300)            0        (2.300) 

BIB-HUHITIORS  LOAD  CREW  TBHO  FACILITY 1,300          1,300                        1,300              0 

OOODFELLOW  AFB 

SEHSZTIVE  COHPABTMERTED  ZRFO  FACZLZTY 5,500          5,500                        5.500              0 

KELLY  AFB 

ADD-ALTBR  CBTPTOLOOIC  SUPPORT  CTR  COMPLEX...  17.000        17.000                       17.000              0 

FUEL  SYSTEMS  ACCESSORIES  TEST  FACILITY 10.900              0                            0        (10.900) 

JET  FUEL  STOBAOE 2.750          2.750                        2.750              0 

LACKLAHD  AFB 

ACADEMIC  FACILITY-SECURITY  POLICE 5.600         5.600        (5.600)            0        (5.600) 

RECIOHAL  WASTE  WATEB  CORRECTIOR 1.900          1.900                        1.900              0 

STUDEHT  OFFICER  HOUSIHO 12.000        12.000                       12,000              0 

LAUOHLIH  AFB 

ADD  TO  VEHICLE  MAIHTERAHCE/POL  COMPLEX 2.200              0                            0         (2.200) 

BASE  CORTRACTIHO  FACILITY 820            820                          820              0 

SUPPORT  TRAIHIHO  WAREHOUSE 222           222                         222             0 

SURVIVAL  EQUIPHEHT  SHOP 830            830                          830              0 

RAHDOLPH  AFB 

ADHIR  FACILITY  (AFMEA) 2,300         2,300                      2.300             0 

UHACCOMPAHIED  EHLISTED  PERSOHNEL  HOUSIHO 5,800          5.800                        5.800              0 

REESE  AFB 

ADD-ALTER  SECURITY  POLICE  OPERATIOHS  FAC...  610            610                          610              0 

SURVIVAL  EQUIPHEHT  SHOP 1,050          1.050                        1.050              0 

SREPPARD  AFB 

MEDICAL  TBAIHIRO  FACILITY 13.700        13.700                     13.700             0 

STUDEHT  OFFICER  HOUSIHO 4,700          4.700         (4.700)             0         (4.700) 

DEFEHSE  AOEHCIES 

LACKLAHD  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

MEDICAL  WBH  STOBAOE  FACILZTY 1.350          1.350                        1.350              0 

FOBT  SAM  HOUSTOH  ° 

ACCESS  BOAD 0         •.600                      8.600         8.600 

ARMY  HATIORAL  GUARD 
AHGLETOR 

100  PERSOH  ARMORY 1.100         1. 100                      1.100             0 

AUSTIH 

Division  CLASS  ZX  WAREHOUSE....' 273           273                         273             0 

TROOP  MEDICAL  CLIRZC 363           363                         *M             0 

CAMP  SWIFT 

RARGE.  COMBAT  PISTOL 122            122                          122              0 
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CONGpiESS 


riSOU.  TBIUI    19*8   MXtZTJUiy   CORSTaUCTl  OM 
laSZOI   AMD   OUTSIDI 


(AHOVHTt    III   TH<  OSAMD*  Of   DOIUUS) 


vntKLUkXian  um  riojccra 


Mxnua  VILLI 

UUfOB.    COMBJIT    PISTOL 

AIR   H&TIMIAL   OUKKO 
ULLT  AT* 

Fill   SaPPIKSSIOH   STSTIM 

juurr  KSKavi 

BBAOMOR 

ARHT   BBSnVB   CB«TBK   W/N&IIIT    PAC 4- •  ' 

MTT   IBSnVB 

aaVAL  AIK  STATIOR  DALLAS 

Aim  AUILBIHO  AOOITIOV 

■MCAC  AMAAILLO 

RBSBIVI   TIAimilO   BOILDmO 

AIB  POBCB  KESBBVB 
CABSWBLL  KPB 

INSTALL  HOOK  CABLE  SUPPORT  SYSTEM  BAK-414 . 
TOTAL.  TBXAS 


UTAH 
ARMY 

DUCVAY  PROVIBG  GROUND 

BATTERY  SHOP 

COMMUNITY  CBNTER 

TBST  SUPPORT  FACILITY 

UNACCOMPANIED  OPPICBR  HOUSING  HOD. . . .  4. 

TOOELE  ARMY  DEPOT 

INDUSTRIAL  WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  FACILITY. 

SECURITY  UPGRADE 

AIR  FORCE 
BILL  AF8 

ADD  TO  AVIONICS  SUPPORT  FACILITY J.. 

OAPFILLBR  RADAR  FACILITY 

MISSILE  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 

PKACEKEEPEB  ADD/ALTER  STATIC  TEST  STAl4>- 
PEACEKEEPER-STAGE  1/  11/  III  STORAGE. 
STRUCTURAL  REPAIR  AND  MAINTENANCE  FAC. 
TACTICAL  CONTROL  SQUADRON  SPEC  OPS  FACl.  . 
DEFENSE ' AGENCIES 

DEFENSE  DEPORT  OGDEN 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FACILITY 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
DRAPER 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


FY  1968      H.R.1748     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION         RA8C   TOH.R.17'8 

REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTEl  ) 


Z24 


200 


4,029 


3.000 


3.200 


200 
261.263 


124 


200 


4.029 


3,000 


3.200 


200 
264.353 


(12.6(0) 


l.OSO 

1.050 

1.050 

0 

3.950 

3.950 

(3.9! 

0) 

0 

(3,950) 

850 

850 

850 

0 

3.350 

3.350 

3.350 

0 

4.850 

4.850 

4.850 

0 

1.850 

1.850 

1.850 

0 

12.500 
1.500 
2,200 
3,800 
5.600 

27,000 
3.750 


10.000 


0 
1.500 
2.200 
3,800 
5,600 
27,000 

0 


(3.8(0) 


April  27,  1987 


H.R.1743  AMENDMENT 

AS     CHANGE  FROM 

AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 


124 


200 


4.029 


3.000 


3.200 


200 
251.753 


0 

(9.510) 


0 

(12.500) 

1.500 

0 

2.200 

0 

0 

(3.800) 

5.600 

0 

27.000 

0 

0 

(3.750) 

(10.000) 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1988  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

FY  1988      H.R.1748     AMENDMENT      H.R.1743     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION         RASC   TO  H.R.1748  AS     CHANGE  FROM 

INSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS  REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED)       AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 

ARMORY  ALTERATION MS  M6  886  P 

COMBINED  SUPT  MAINTENANCE  SHOP  ADD/ALT 1,004  1.004  1,004  0 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP  ALTERATION..  140  140  140  0 

RATION  BBKAKDOWN  WAREHOUSE  ALTERATION 183  183  183  0 

USPFO  OFFICE/WAREHOUSE  ALTERATION 552  SS2  S52  0 

TOOELE 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 484  484  484  0 

ARMY  RESERVE 
OGDEN 

KITCHEN  ADDITION 12'  "*  "'  • 

PLEASANT  GROVE 

ADD  TO  ARMY  RESERVE  CENTER 225  225  225  .  0 

AIR  FORCE  RBSBRVS 
HILL  APR 

COMPOSITE  TRAINING  FACILITY 1.160  1.160  1.160  0 

TOTAL.  UTAH 87,009        60,759        (7. 750)       53,009       (34.000) 


VIRGINIA 
ARMY 

FORT  A. P.  HILL 

FAMILY  HOUSING-NEW  CONSTRUCTION  (25) 0  2.200 

FORT  BELVOIR 

CHILD  DBVELOPMENT/BELIGIOUS  ED  FACILITY 

ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM  MOO 5.500  5.500         (5.500) 

ELECTRONIC  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 

FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  MODERNIZATION 

LABORATORY  VENTILATION 

CAMERON  STATION 

INSULATION  UPGRADE  (ECIP) 

FORT  EUSTIS 

FAMILY  HOUSING-MOBILE  ROME  SPACES  (32) 

FORT  LEE 

DINING  FACILITY 

TROOP  SUPPORT  AGENCY  HEADQUARTERS 

FORT  PICKETT 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  FACILITY 

NAVY 

ATLANTIC  CMD  ELECTRONIC  INTELL  CTR  NORFOLK 

FLEET  ELECTRONIC  ANALYSIS  CENTER  ADDITION... 
FLEET  COMBAT  TRAIN  CTR  ATLANTIC  DAM  NECK 

SECURITY  BUILDING 

MARINE  CORPS  DEV  A  EDUC  COMMAND  QUANTICO 


2.200 


2.200 


6.300 

6.300 

5.500 

5.500 

1.350 

1.350 

210 

210 

2.250 

2.250 

400 

480 

2.750 
11.600 

390 


5.070 


450 


400 

480 

2.750 
11.600 

390 

5.070 
450 


6.300 

0 

0 

(5.500) 

1.350 

0 

210 

0 

2.250 

0 

400 

0 

0 

480 

0 

2.750 

0 

11.600 

0 

390 

5.070 
430 


O 
0 
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rZSCkL  TSai  198S  MJLXTAIT  CORSTBUCT] OH 
XnXDB  lUID  OUTSIDI 


(jutomrrs  m  tmoosjuids  of  dollars) 


xnnu.uiTXo«  mid  psojxcts 


BACBSLOI  nnxsTBo  onuTKBs 

REM   B&LL   MODHHIZATXOa 

WITBI   TKUTHBirT   P&CILITT 

PUIILT   ■OOSXaO-HOBLI   BOHB   SP&CBS    (10). 
mVAL   &XB    BT&TXOH   BOBPOLX 

HXMB   COOTRBBIUASOBB   RBLXCOPTXB    TBKO    Bl|>0. 

OBDHUICl   BAaOLXBO  ABU 

■aVU.  AXB   STATXOB  OCBJUU 

JBT   XaOXBB    TEST   CKLL 

lUVJU.  BHPHXaXOIIS  B&SB  LXTTLB  CBBKK 

BBACH  OBOOP  OPBB&TXOBS  FBCILITIKS. . . 
DITXBO  AIID  SJU.V&OB  SUPPOBT  PJICILITY. 

SEAL  TBBM  OPXBATIOBS  PACILXTIBS 

SBALXrr  SUPPOBT  OPXBATIOIIS  FACILITIES. 
■AVAL  com  ABBA  HASTBB  STA  ATLABT  BOBFOL  C 

COMHUMICATIOBS  BOILDIBOS  ADDITIONS. 
■AVAL  EASTBBB  OCEAVOaaAPRY  CBRTBR  HOBFOL  I 

OCEAMOOBAPRXC  BOXLDIRO  ADDITION 

PAVAL    OVIDBD  HISSILBS  SCHOOL  DAM  NECK 

DIESEL  BROIRE  TBAIREB  PACILITT 

RAVAL  SECUBITT  OBOOP  ACT  RW  CRESAPBAXX 

BAOAB  FACILXTT 

RATAL  STATIOR  ROBFOLX 

DXFXRSB  ACCXSS  BOAD 

RAVAL  SOPPLT  CXRTXR  ROBFOLX 

FUEL  PIPELIRE 

WAXEROVSES  BEROVATIOR  ARD  ADDITIOR.  .  . 

WATEBFBORT  TBARSIT  SHED 

RAVAL  SUBFACE  WEAPONS  CERTEB  DAHLGREN 

AEOIS  APPLIED  BESEABCH  LABORATORY 

BACHELOB  BRLISTBD  QUABTXBS 

COHPABTHERTXD  PBOOBAHS  LABOBATOBY.  .  .  . 
RAVAL  VXAPORX  STATIOR  YOBXTOWR 

MISSILX  HAOAZXRX 

MISSILX  HAOAZIRXS 

MISSILE  HAIRTKRARCX  FACILITY 

PIEB  HODEBRIZATIOR 

TORPEDO  IRTERHEDIATE  HAIRTERARCB  FACIL 
RAVY  PUBLIC  WORKS  CBRTBR  RORFOLK 

ELECTBICAL  DISTBIBOTION  SYSTEM  IHPROVB^HTS. 
AIR  FORCE 

LAROLBY  AFB 

ADD-ALTEB    BECOR   PHOTO   LAS 


AOTHOBIZATIOR   OF   APPROPRIATIORS 
THE   URITED    STATES 


FY    19S8  H.B.1748  AMBRDHBiT 

AOTHOBIZATIOR  HASC      TO   H.B.174  8 

BEQUEST       RECONHBRDED  (BEPORTEI  ) 


TY... 


2,950 

1.000 

950 

168 

3.200 

1.770 

4.940 

6,500 

720 

9,500 

6,600 

8,400 

600 

SSO 

4.530 

1.200 

910 

3,900 

800 

14.700 

4.720 

11,200 

1,820 
7,970 
9,740 
6.500 
4.820 

6.100 
2.100 


2.950 

1,000 

950 

166 

3.200 
1.770 

4.940 

6,500 

720 

9.500 

0 

8,400 

600 

590 

4.530 

1.200 

910 

5,900 

800 

14,700 

4.720 

11,200 

1.820 
7.970 
9,740 
6,500 
4.820 

6.100 


2.100 


(5.90» 


(7,97 » 


April  27,  1987 


R.B.1743  AHEHDHEHT 

AS  CHANGE    FBOH 

AMENDED    1988    REQUEST 


2,950 

1,000 

990 

166 

3.200 
1.770 

4,940 


6,500 

0 

720 

0 

9,500 

0 

0 

(6.600) 

8,400 

600 

990 

4.530 

1.200 

910 

0 

800 

14,700 

4,720 

11,200 

1.820 
0 
9,740 
6.500 
4.820 

6.100 
2.100 


0 
0 
0 

0 

(5,900) 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
(7.970) 
0 
0 
0 
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FISCAL  YEAB  1988  HILITABY  CONSTBUCTIOB  AUTHOBIZATION  OF  APPBOPBIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLABS) 

FY  1988  H.R.1748     AMENDMENT      N.R.1743     AMENDMENT 

AUTHOBIZATION  HASC   TO  H.B.1748  AS     CRANOB  FBOM 

INSTALLATION  AND  PBOJBCTS  REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED)  AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 

ADD-ALTEB  BBCON  PHOTO  LAB 600  600                          600              0 

ASAT-ADMINISTBATIVB  BUILDIHO 920  0                            0           (520) 

ASAT-CONTBOL  CENTEB 430  0                            0           (430) 

ASAT-HAZABDOUS  MATERIALS  STORAGE 3lO  0                            0           (310) 

ASAT- INTEGRATED  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 9.500  0                            0         (9.500) 

ASAT-MISSILB  AND  MOTOR  STORAGE  FACILITY 1.950  0                            0         (1,950) 

ASAT-SECURITY  CONTROL 290  0                            0           (290) 

ASAT-UTILITIES/PATEMBRTS  ARD  SITE  WORK 3.000  0                           0        (3,000) 

DINING  HALL  AND  TROOP  ISSUE  FACILITY 4,450  4.450                        4,450              0 

TACTICAL  CONTROL  FLIGHT  FACILITY 2.000  2.000                        2,000              0 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

ARLINGTON  SERVICE  CENTER 

DCA  HQS  NEW  OFFICE  BUILDIRO 13,565  13,565                      13.565             0 

DEFENSE  GENERAL  SUPPLY  CENTEB 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SPACE 2,000  2.000                        2,000              0 

CONNECTOB  WAREHOUSE 18,500  18,500       (18.500)            0       (18.500) 

HAZARDOUS  MATERIAL  WAREHOUSE 1.800  1,800                        1,800              0 

LANGLEY  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

LIFE  SAFETY  UPGRADE 3,500  1.500                        \ .  900              0 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

FORT  A. P.  HILL 

60  PERSON  ARMORY 1.675  1.675                        1.675              0 

ARLINGTON  HALL  STATION 

NATIONAL  GUARD  CERTEB 27,983  27,983       (27,983)            0       (27,983) 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

LARGLEY  AFB 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  TRAINING  FACILITY 800  800                        '  800              0 

TOTAL,  VIRGINIA 257.679  237.279       (65,853)      171.426       (86.253) 


WASHINGTON 
ARMY 

FORT  LEWIS 

SENSITIVE  COMPARTMENTEO  INFORMATION  FAC. 
NAVY 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  WHIDBEY  ISLAND 

MAINTENANCE  HANGAR 

OPERATIONAL  TRAINER  FACILITY 

NAVAL  STATION  EVERETT 

CARRIER  SUPPORT  COMPLEX  III 

BREAKWATER  «  DREDGING 

UTILITIES  fi  SITE  DEVELOPMENT 

CARRIER  PIBR 

LAND  ACQUISITION 


960 


960 


960 


8.270 

8.270 

4.380 

4.380 

64.800 

0 

0 

13.330 

0 

13.070 

0 

0 

11.100 

11.100 

8.270 

0 

4.380 

0 

26.400 

(38.400) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.100 

0 

g^t^lurL-m  17CCT/-\KT  A  I     O  C/^rkD  rk Urkf  TC17 


Anwil  9.7    19»7 
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10,000 

10.000 

S,070 

5.070 

3.170 

1.170 

6.000 

6.000 

10,000 

0 

1,080 


3.950 
0 


1.080 


3.990 
6 


rZSC&I.  TIJUI  1988  MILITMT  COKSTIUCTIQ*  JLUTHOaiZ&TIOH  OP  APPROPRIATIOMS 
ZaSZOI  JUID  OUTSZBBlTHI  UKZTKD  STATU 


rt   1988      H.R.1748     AMXRDHCr 

KUTHOmZATZOII         HASC   TO  M.I.  1741 

ZHSTALZATZOK  MMO    PBOJXCTS  KKgUBST   ■■COHHBMDBD    (SBPORTKD 

DKPBSSB  ACCSSa  lO&O 

nmu.  soBioutzMt  bask  baboob 

BBCSBLOB  BBLZBTBO  QOABTBBS 5.070         5.070        (9.07^) 

■AVAL  VBBBBSBA  MABPABB  BBOB  STA  BBYPOBT 

BXPLCaZVBS  OPXBATZMO  PACZLZTY 

MZ8SZLB  HAOAZZBBS 

imOBBBBA  HABPABB  BBOZBBBBZNO  CBMTBB .  .  , 
TBZOBBT  BBPIT  PACZLZTT  BANOOB 

BLBCTBICAL  OISTB  STSTEM  IHPROVSHBRTS . . 
AZB  POBCB 

PAZBCHILO  APB 

HZSSZOB  OPBBATIORS  PACZLZTT 

ASBB8TOB  BXHOVAL/STBAMPLAMT 0  6  2,09) 

BBPBMSB  AOBBCZBS 

BBPBBSB  POBL  BOPPOBT  POINT  HUKILTBO 

PUBL  PZBB 

PT  LBWZS 

HAOICAB   ABtrr   HEDICAI.   CEKTBB    PRASE    IV. 
Vi^DBhf    ZSLAIIO    RAVAL   AIR    ST7.TI0R 

HOSPZTAL  CLIRZC  AOOZTIOR 

AZB  RATIORAI.  OUABO 
POUB  LAEES 

HOBZLZTT  STOBAOE  PACZLZTY 300 

SEATTLE  AGS 

HOBZLZTY  STOBAGB  PACZLZTT 225 

ABHY  BBSEBVB 

CAMP  BORREVZLLE 

LOCAL  TBAZRZRO  ABBA 2 .  183 

AZB  POBCB  BBSEBVB 
HCCROBD  APB 

aODZTZOR  MXAOQUARTEBS  BOILOIRO 390 

TOTAL,  HASMZNOTOR 240,668       192.268        (3.02|)) 


WEST  VZIGZHZA 
ARMY  RATIORAL  OUARO 
BUCEHARROI 

OROARIZATIORAL  HAZRTERARCE'  SHOP  ADD/AL 
CAMP  DAWSOR 

TBHO  SZTE.  TBAZRZRC  PACZLZTZES  PH  Z. 
POZRT  PLEASART 

ARMORY  ADPZTZOR/ALTERATZOR 

AZR  RATZORAL  OUARD 


7.290 

7,290 

86.000 

86.000 

16.500 

16,900 

300 
225 

2.183 


390 
192,268 


436 

796 
1,020 


436 

796 
1.020 


Apnl  27,  1987 


April  27,  1987 
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H.B.1743  AHERDHBRT 

AS     CHARGE  PROM 

AMEROED  1988  REQUEST 


10.000 


(5.070) 


2,170 

0 

6.000 

0 

0 

(10.000) 

.1.080 


3.950 
2,050 


7.290 
86.000 
16.500 

300 
225 

2.183 


390 
189.248 


0 
2.050 


0 

(51.420) 


436 


796 


1.020 


720 


PZSCAL  YEAB  1988  MZLZTABY  CORSTRUCTIOR  AUTHORIZATIOR  OP  APPROPRZATZORS 
IRSIDE  AMD  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOURTS  ZR  THOUSARDS  OP  0OLLAB8) 

PT  1988      H.B.1748     AMERDMERT      M.B.1743     AMBRDNERT 

AUTHORIZATIOR  KASC   TO  M.R.1748  AS     CMAHOB  PROM 

ZRSTALLATZOR  ARD  PROJECTS  REQUEST   RECOHHERDED    (REPORTED)       AMERDED  1988  REQUEST 

YEAGBB  AZBPOBT 

PZBB  SUPPRESSZOR  SYSTEM 1.450  1,490  1.450  0 

VEHICLE  MAZRT/REPUELER  SHOP 1.100  1.100  1.100  0 

ARMY  RESEBVB 

REV  MABTZRSVZLLB 

AOD/ALTEB  USARC  W/HAIRT  PAC 1.345  1.349  1.349  0 

TOTAL.  WEST  VZRGZRZA 6.147         6.147  6.147  0 


WISCORSZR 
ASHY 

PORT  MCCOY 

ZRSULATE  BUZLDZROS 

ARMY  RATIONAL  GUARD 
ABBOTSPORD 

ARMORY 

BLACE  RZVER  PALLS 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  STORAGE  BUILDING 

KXU  CLAIRE 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  STORAGE  BUZLDZHG 

FORD-DU-LAC 

ARMORY 

MADZSOR 

ABMOBY 

WAUPACA 

ARMOBY 

ARMY  RESERVE 
EAU  CLAZRE 

LARD  ACQUZSZTZON 

HZLVAUEEE 

ABHY  BESERVE  CERTER/MAZRT  PAC/INDOOR  RANGE. 
AIR  RATZORAL  OUARD 
MZTCHELL  PIELD 

ALERT  AIRCRAFT  PARKZNO  APROR 

JET  FUEL  LIRE/KYDBART 

ALBBT  AIRCRAFT  TAEIWAY 

RAPID  BESPORSE  BOUTS/GUARDHOUSE 

UTZLZTZES  EXPARSZOR 

SUPPORT  FACILITIES 

TOTAL.  WISCORSZR 


720 

0 
193 
284 

0 
0 


300 


11.207 


720 

779 
193 
284 
625 
563 
699 

300 
11.207 


779 

779 

193 

0 

284 

0 

0 

629 

625 

563 

563 

699 

699 

300 

11.207 


0 

0 

2 

.000 

2 

.000 

2.000 

0 

0 

1 

.200 

1 

.200 

1.200 

0 

0 

900 

900 

900 

0 

0 

250 

290 

250 

0 

0 

500 

900 

500 

0 

0 

150 

190 

150 

2,704 

15 

362 

5 

000 

20 

362 

7,698 

WYOMING 


/^/-kKT^M»  i?ccir\Ki  A  T  D  vnno r 


JUm  TCI7 


Anwil  9.7    ion? 


Anw^J  9.7    1QH7 
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rxseu.  Tsaa  19S«  milituit  coRSTincTifii  auTRoiizKTZo*  or  »moniArioti» 

ZraZOI  MIO  OUTSIDE  THS  URITIO  STATU 
(MMiniTS  ZR  TRO  ISAROS  OP  BOLIAIS) 


ZRSTU.IATZOR  ARD  PROJECTS 


RZR  PORCS 

PR  WRRRSR  RPR 

RLTRR  ORRCCOHP  RRt.ZRTED  PERSORREL  ROUS 

CORROSIOR  CORTROL  PACILITT 

DRTR  PROCRSSZRO  FRCILXTY 

RRMT  RRTZORRL  OURRD 
CAMP  OUSRRSST 

TRRO  SITR.  PZRR  STATZOR/AZR  OPBRATZORS 

HASH  PUITPORMS 

TOTAL,  WTOMZRO 


COHUS  CLASSIFIED 
AIR  PORCB 

CLASSIPZEO  LOCATIOH 

CLASSIFIED  PROJECT 

DEFERSR  AOERCIES 

CLASSIFIED  LOCATIOR 

CLASSIFIED  PROJECT. ....  .  , 

CLASSIFIED  PROJECT 

TOTAL.  CORUS  CLASSIFIED...... 


CORUS  VARIOUS 
ARNT 

VARIOUS  CORUS  LOCATIORS 

CLASSIFIED  PROJECT , 

RISTORIC  FACILITIRS 

AIR  FORCE 

AIR  FORCR  URSPECIFIED  COMHARO 

RISTORIC  FACILITIES  SUPPORT , 

SPRCIAL  TACTICAL  DETACHMBRT 

RASE  51 

LARTIRR  IRTRRHEDIATE  COMPLEX 

RASE  92 

LARTIRR  SUPPORT  RUILOIRO 

CORUS  VARIOUS 

CERT  CORUS  OTR-R  REAL  ESTATE  ACQUISITI^H. 
DEFERSE  ACERCIES 
CORUS  VARIOUS 

HOUSIRO  PILOT  PROGRAM , 

RISTORIC  FACILITIES 

AIR  RATIORAL  OUARD 
CORUS  VARIOUS 


FT  19SS      H.R.1748     AHSRDMER r 
AUTHORIZATIOR         HASC   TO  H.R.174  I 
REQUEST   RBCOMHERDRO    (REPORTED 


RO. 


2,100 

2.100 

308 

30S 

i.aoo 

l.SOO 

(2.10  I) 


4*3 
14a 

4.849 


493 

148 
4,849 


(2.10  I) 


l.SOO 


1.500 


43.148 

43,148 

25,386 

25.386 

70.034 

70,034 

4,000 
6.000 


2,800 
19,073 


4,000 
0 


0 
19,073 


610 


600 


6,000 


0 
1,500 


610 


600 


1,000 
0 


April  27, 1987 


April  27,  1987 
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H.R.1743  AMBRDHERT 

AS     CHAROB  FROM 

AMERDBD  1988  REQUEST 


0 

(2,100) 

308 

0 

1,800 

0 

493 
148 

2,749 


0 
0 
(2,100) 


PZSCAL  TBAR  1988  MILITARY  CORSTRUCTIOR  AUTHORIZATIOR  OF  APPROPRZATZORS 
ZRSZDE  ARD  OUTSIDE  THE  URITED  STATES 

(AHOURTS  IR  TROUSARDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

FT  1988  H.R.1748  AMBRDHERT      M.R.1743     AMBRDHERT 

AUTHORIZATIOR  HASC  TO  H.R.1748           AS     CHARGE  FROM 

IRSTALLATIOR  ARD  PROJECTS                    REQUEST   RECOMHERDED  (REPORTED)  AMERDBD  1988  REQUEST 

AIRCRAFT  ARRESTIRG  SYSTEM 350  350  350             0 

FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  FACILITY 950  950  950              0 

POWER  CHBCR  PAD 4.220  4,220  (4,220)            0        (4,220) 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

BASE  4 

ADD  TO/ALTER  FACILITIES  FOR  CORVERSIOR 1,040  1,040  (1,040)             0         (1.040) 

ERGIHB  IRSPBCTIOR  ARD  REPAIR  FACILITY 1.750  1,750  (1.750)            0        (1.750) 

RASE  5 

ADD  TO/ALTER  MAIRTERAHCB  FACILITIES 690  690  (690)            0          (690) 

AVIORICS/BLECT  COURTBRNBASURES  FACILITY 2,250  2.250  (2.250)            0        (2,250) 

COMPOSITE  TRAIMIMG  FACILITY 6,200  6.200  (6,200)             O        (6,200) 

TOTAL,  CORUS  VARIOUS 58,033  42,733  (16,150)       26,583       (31,450) 


1,500 


43,748 
25.386 
70,034 


4,000 
0 


0 
19.073 


0 
(6,000) 


(2.800) 
0 


610 


600 


1,000 
0 


(6.000) 


1,000 
(1.500) 
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rzscAi  Tiiui  I9aa  hzlxtjuiy  comTiiocfzoN  autroizzatiom  op  approprzatxors 

ZRSZOI  AMD  OUTSIM  TMI  0MZTEO  STATXS 
(AMOmiTS  ZM  Tl  OVSANOS  OP  DOLLARS) 


ZMSTALLATZOa  AVS  PROJECTS 


AnZOVA 

mma.  support  paczlitt 

■AVAL  SUPPORT  PACZLZTT  OPORAOB. . . 
TOTAL,  ASTZOUA 


SSLOZUH 
AZ>  PORCB 
PLORSmiKS 

CW  PROTBCT-CKKTRAL  SICURZTY  CONTROL. 

CW  PROTSCT-WIRO  COHHARO  POST 

OLCM-CRBN   HARPARB    PROT-HP    TBLtCOHH    PRfc. 
OLCM-COmntRZCATZORS    SQOADROR    PACXLZT4  , 

OLCM-PZRB  STATZOR 

OLCn-SBCURZTT  POLZCB  OPBRATZORS  PACZLkTY. 
OLCH-TRP  SOBSZSTBRCE  WMSB/BS  COLO  STCflACE. 
OLCM-VBBZCLB  HAZRTBRARCE  COMPLEX... 

OtCM-YOHTH  CENTER 

WEAPONS  STORAGE  ARD  SECURZTY  SYSTEM  t^C. 
TOTAL.  BELOZtm 


PY  1988      H.R.1748     AMBNOHI  RT 

AUTHORZZATZON         HASC   TO  H.R.1'|48 

REQUEST   RECOHMENOEO    (REPORTED) 


3.290 
3.2SO 


0 
0 


BBRMUDA 
NAVY 

RAVAL  AZB  STATZOR  BBRMUDA 

BACMBLOR  OPPZCBB  QTBS  REV  •  HODBBRZZA^ZOR. 
TOTAL.  BERMUDA 


CARAOA 
RAVT 

RAVAL  PACZLZTT  AROERTZA  REWPOUNDLAND 

HEATZRO  PLART 

TOTAL.  CARAOA 


DZBOO  OARCZA 
RAVY 

RAVY  SUPPORT  PACZLZTT 

DAZRT  PLART 

AIR  rORCE 

OZBOO  OARCZA 


1,700 

1.700 

1.100 

SIO 

330 

800 

1.100 

l.SOO 

800 

410 

9.9S0 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3.150 
3,150 


3. ISO 

3.150 


(3.1  SO) 
(3.110) 


400 
400 


400 
400 


1.000 


1.000 


April  27,  1987 


■.R.1743     ANBNOHENT 

AS     CHANGE  PROM 

AflERDED  1988  REQUEST 


(3,250) 
(3,250) 


0 

(1.700) 

0 

(1.700) 

0 

(1,100) 

0 

(510) 

0 

(330) 

0 

-.      (800) 

0 

(1.100) 

0 

(1.500) 

0 

(800) 

0 

(410) 

0 

(9.950) 

(3.150) 
(3.150) 


(4)0) 
(4)0) 


(400) 
(400) 


1,000 


ApHl  27,  1987 
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10.200 

10.200 

11.200 

11.200 

10.800 

10.800 

12.600 

12.600 

5.900 


5.900 


10.200 

11.200 

10.800 
12.600 

5.900 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


PZSCAL  YBAB  1988  MZLZTABY  CORSTRUCTZOR  AUTHORZZATZOR  OP  APPROPRZATZOHS 
ZRSZDE  ARD  OOTSZDE  THE  UNZTEO  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  ZR  THOUSANDS  OP  OOLLABS) 

FY  1988      H.R.1748  AMENDMENT      H. R.1743  AMENDMENT 

AUTHOBZZATZON         HASC  TO  H.B.1748          AS  CHARGE  PROM 

ZRSTALLATZOR  ARD  PROJECTS                    REQUEST   RECOMMENDED  (REPORTED)        AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 

AZB  POBCE  CAHTORHERT  AREA 14,500        14.500  14,500  0 

GPS  ZRTERRBT  PACZLZTZES 4.100          4.100  4,100  0 

TOTAL,  OZEGO  CARCZA Z9,600         19,600  19.600  0 


CBRHAMY 
ARMY 

BAD  RREUZRACN 

PACZLZTT  MODERNIZATION 

BAMBERG 

FAMILY  HOUSING-NEW  CONSTRUCTION  (106).. 
BAUHHOLDER 

PACZLZTT  MODERNZZATION  PHASE  ZV 

FAMILY  HOUSINO-NBW  CONSTRUCTION  (152).. 
EZNSZEDLERHOF 

TRAZNING  EXERCISE  FACILITT 

GIESSEN 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

HARDSTAHO/FACTLITY  UVGRAUE. 

GRAPENWOEHR  TNG  AREA 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

UPGRADE  TANK  GUNNERY  RANGE 

HARAU 

HARDSTAND 

HOHENFELS  TNG  AREA 

UTZLZTZES  SUPPORT 

UTZLZTZBS  SUPPORT 

MAINZ 

ORGANIZATIONAL  VEHICLE  PARKINO 

MANNHEIM 

HARDSTAND/PACILITY  UPGRADE 

RHEINBERC 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

FACILITIES  ENGINEER  SHOP  MODERNIZATION. 

LOGISTICAL  SUPPLY  FACILITY 

UTILITIES  AND  OPERATIONS  UPGRADE 

SCHWEINPUBT 

HARDSTAND/FACILITT  UPGRADE 

STUTTGART 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

OPERATIONS  BUILDING  MODIFICATIONS 

POL  STORAGE  FACILITY  UPGRADE 

VARIOUS  SITES 


1.250 

1.250 

1.250 

0 

3.600 

13.600 

(lii.eCO) 

0 

(13.600) 

1.800 

1.800 

1,800 

.« 

3,900 

3.900 

3.900 

0^ 

1.300 


1.300 


1,300 


15.500 

15,500 

15.500 

0 

3.750 

3.750 

3.750 

0 

1.100 

1.100 

1.100 

o' 

14.400 

14,400 

(14.400) 

0 

(14.400) 

1.050 

1.050 

1.050 

0 

6.400 

0 

0 

(6.400) 

8.300 

0 

9 

(8.300) 

7,600 

7.600 

7.600 

0 

9.500 


9.500 


(9.500) 


1.800 

1.800 

5.400 

5,400 

7.000 

7,000 

1,800 
5.400 
7.000 


(9.500) 

0 

0 
0 
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COHSTtOCTl  OR 


rxsoa  Tnu  i98S  hilxtast 

ZBSZOt   AMD    OOTSIDI 


(MMUIITS    III   TRdUSJUIDS   OP    DOLLARS) 


inTALLATIOR  A«D   PROJICTS 


RAROR   HODRRRXIATIOR 

WARTXHR    HOST   RATIOR   ROPPORT 

TXLRRCR 

AailZaZRTRATIOa   PACZIXTY 

AMnmXTIOR   STORAOR 

RARRACRfl 

RATTALIOR  RRAOgUARTRRS 

SATTALXOH  BRASgOARTRRR  AOOXTIOH... 

eOMMOaXTT  CXRTRR 

COMPART  OPRRATXOHS  PACZLZTT 

OXRIRO  PACXLITT 

PACILZTIRR  RROXHRIR  COHPLRX 

ORRRRAL  PVRPOSR  WARSHOUSt 

■ARDSTARO/TACTXCAL  ROVIPHRHT  SHOP. 

■ARDRTARB/TACTXCAL  RQUIPHBRT  SROP. 

RARSSTARD/TACTICAL  ROUIPHBNT  SHOP. 

LXRRART  ARO  ROUCATZOR  CRRTXR 

OPRRATZORS  PACZLZTT 

POL  STORAOR  PACZLZTT 

VSRZCLR  WASH  PACZLZTT 

PAMZLT  aOOSZRO-RRW  CORSTRVCTZOH  (188), 
WZRRRAORR 

AZRCRAPT  HAZRTRRARCB  HAROAR 

AZRCRAPT  KAZRTBRARCR  HAROAR 

CHILD  DBVtLOPHBRT  CBHTBR 

■ARDSTAHO 

RARDSTARO/TACTZCAL  BOVZPHRRT  SHOP. 

RAROSTARD/TACTZCAL  BQUZPHBRT  SHOP. 

BARBRTARD/TACTZCAL  BQUZPHBRT  SHOP. 
WZLDPLBCRRR 

HAROSTARB 

VBHZCLB  HASH  PACZLZTT 

SHRZBRUBCRER 

CHAPEL  ARO  RRLZOZOUS  BOUCATZOR  PACZLZTT. 
AZR  PORCR 
SZTBORO  AR 

ADD  TO  ARD  ALTBR  PZRB  STATXOR..... 

ALTSR  ORACCOHP  BRLZSTBD  PERSORREL  HOU^ZRG. 

VBRZCLR  HAZRTRRARCB  PACZLZTT 

SOCHEL 

WEAPORS  RTORAOB  ARD  SBCURZTT  STSTEH 
RAHR  AR 

ADD  TO  VBHZCLB  HAZRTBHARCX  PACZLZTT. 


PI  C 


AOTRORZSATZOR  OP  APPROPRZATZORS 
THE  URZTED  STATES 


PT  1988      H.R.1748     AHERDHBllT 

AUTHORZZATZOH         HASC   TO  H.R.17k8 

REQUEST   RECOHHERDED    (REPORTS^) 


30.000 
4.900 

1.150 
2.700 
7,800 
1.450 
800 
5.400 
750 
3.600 

13.400 
1.950 
5.700 

15.000 

17.000 
1.150 
4.050 
5.100 
3.750 

17.000 

30.000 
8.500 
2.250 
2.550 
2.500 
4.400 
2.250 

11.400 
4.700 

1.900 


440 
2.850 
1.400 

2.000 

1.900 


15.000 
4.500 

I.ISO 

2.700 

7.800 

1.450 

800 

5.400 

750 

3.600 

0 

0 

5.700 

0 

17.000 

1.150 

4.050 

5.100 

3.750 

17.000 

30.000 
8.  500 
2.250 
0 
0 
4.400 
2.250 

11.400 
4.700 

1.900 


440 
2.850 
1.400 


1.900 


(8.S<  O) 


April  27,  1987 


April  27,  1987 
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H.R.1743     AMERONEHT 

AS     CHAROE  FROM 

AHERDEO  1988  REQUEST 


15.000 
4.S00 

1,190 

2.700 

7.800 

1.450 

800 

9.400 

750 

3.600 

0 

0 

5.700 

0 

17.000 

1.150 

4.050 

5.100 

3.750 

17,000 

30.000 

0 

2.250 

0 

0 

4.400 

2.250 

11.400 
4.700 

1.900 


440 
2.850 
1.400 


1,900 


(15.000) 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(13.400) 
(1.950) 
0 

(15.000) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
(8.500) 

0 
(2.550) 
(2.500) 

0 

0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

(2.000) 


rZRCAL  TEAR  1988  HZLZTART  CORSTRUCTZOR  AUTHORZXATZOH  OF  APPROPRZATZORS 
ZRSZOR  ARO  OOTSZOE  TKB  URZTBO  STATES 

(AHOURTS  ZR  THOUSAROS  OP  DOLLARR) 

■■■■•■■•«■■•■■••■■■■■■■«■■■■■•«■■•■■■■■■«■■■•■■■■•■■■■■■*««■■■•■«■■••■■«■•■■«■■■■■■■■•*■«••■••■■■•■■■««■■•••■■■■« 

FT  1988      H.R.1748     AHEROHERT      H.R.1743     AHBROMERT 

AUTHORZZATZOH  HASC   TO  H.R.1748  AS     CHARGE  PROM 

ZHSTALLATIOR  ARO  PROJECTR  REQUEST   RECOHMBRDED    (REPORTED)  AMERDBD  1988  REQUEST 

I 

COMRAT  AMHOBZTZORS  CORTROL  CERTER 770  770  770  0 

PETROLEUM  OPSRATZOHS  PACZLZTT 990  990  ,  9*0  • 

POST  OFFZCE 960  960  960  • 

URACCOHPARZBO  BRLZSTBD  PERSORREL  HOUSIHO 3.450  3.490  3,450  0 

MENHZROBR 

WBAPOHR  STORAOR  ARD  SBCURZTT  STSTEH  PAC 2.000  0  0  (2.000) 

PRUEH  AS 

CHAPEL 890  890  •    HO  « 

COMPOSZTB    RRCREATZOR   CERTER 1.190  1.190  1.190  0 

RAItSTBZR   AR 

ADD-ALTRR  RCO  ACAOBHT  (XAPUR) 1.750  0  0  (1.750) 

ALTER  URACCOMPARZED  BRLZSTBD  PERSOMHEL  HSO. .  2.9O0  2.900  2,900  0 

COMBAT  AMMURZTZOHS  CORTROL  CERTER 1.290  0  0  (1.290) 

rZRB  STATZOH 960  980  980  0 

VBHZCLB  MAZRTEMARCR  SHOP 7.200  7.200        (7.200)  0  (7.200) 

WAREHOUSE 2.150  2.150         (2,150)  0  '(2.150) 

WEAPORS  STORAOR  ARD  SBCURZTT  STSTEH  FAC 9.900  0  0  (9,900) 

RHEZH-HAZR  AR 

AOD-ALTER  AIR  PASSEHGER  TERHIRAL 9.900  9.9U0  9.900  • 

FLZCHTLZRR  SRCURZTT  LZOHTIRC 900  900  500  0 

RRR  RZT  RTORAOB  PACZLZTT 1.050  1.050  1.050  0 

SEHBACM  AR 

SgUAOROH  OPRRATZORS  PACZLZTT 1.100  1.100  1.100  0 

UPO  WATER  RTORAOB  ARD  DZSTRZB  STSTEH 2.250  0  0  (2.250) 

SPARODAHLEH  AR 

F16-A0D/ALTRR  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  PACZLZTT 1.850  1,850  .1.850  0 

URACCOMPARZED  BRLZSTBD  PERSORREL  HOUSZRO....  3,200  3.200  3.200  0 

WERZGERATH 

HURZTZORS  SBCURZTT  LZORTIRG 1.750  1.750  1.750  0 

WUESCHHBZM 

GLCM-COMM  SQUADROR  PACZLZTT 800  *  0  O  (800) 

GLCM-CW  PROTRCT  HP  TELECOMH  PACZLZTT 990  0  0  (990) 

GLCM-CW  PROTECT-CERTRAL  SBCURZTT  CORTROL 1.650  0  0  (1.650) 

OLCH-CW  PROTECT-WZRO  COHMAMD  POST 1,790  0  0  (1,750) 

WEAPORS  STORAGE  ARD  SBCURZTT  STSTEH  PAC 490  0  0  (450) 

ZWEZBRUCXBH  AR 

URACCOMPARZED  BRLZSTBD  PERSORREL  KOUSIRC....  1.890  1.890  1,890  0 

URACCOMPARZED  BRLZSTBD  PERSORREL  HOUSIRG. . . .  2.650  2.650  2.690  t 
DEPEHSB  AGERCZES 

BXTBURO 

BLEHBHTART  ARD  HZCK  SCHOOL  ADDXTZORS 2.413  2.413  2.413  0 

RHEZHRERO 

DZSPBRRART    A   DERTAL    CLZHZC 2.290  2.290  2.290  • 


it__:i  af    laoiy 
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<^< 


rxsoa  VUM  i«M  mziztmt  contavcr 
XMISI  JUID  OQTtioa 


(MmOMTt    Za   THCtlSANDS   OF    DOLLAM) 


tnTAUATZmi  MIO   PIOJKCTS 


scamiapoir 

jvazoi  azoa  scaoot 

atMBKca 

ELBMCaTftlT   scaooL  JtSOZTZOa 

SPAaODALBa  AZB  BASB 

azoa  scaooL 

STOTTOUIT 

PATCa   BLBMiaTAIT   SCaOOL  MOZTZOa. 

PATca  azoa  scaoot  AoozTZoa 

STUrrOMIT-PATCM  BAMACKS 

BCA/BOBOPB  BOZUZaO  BXPABSZOa 

HUBBTXaUBO 

MZDDLB  SCHOOL 

TOTBI..  OIBMAar 


OBEBCB 
AIB  POBCB 
ABAXOS 

VBAPOaS  STOBAOE  AMD  SBCOBZTY  SYSTEM  PfC. 
DEPBaSB  AOBMCIBS 

ZBAKLZON  AZB  STATZOB 

SBCOaO  ECHBLOa  HBOZCAL  LOCZSTZCS  STOB40B. . . 
TOTAL,  OBEBCB 


OBBBaiJUtD 
AZB  POBCB 
TaULB  AB 

ALTBB  tiaACCOHPAaZBD  EBLZSTBD  PEBS  HSC 
TOTAL.  OBEBBLAaD 


00AM 
BAVT 

MOBZLE  COaSTB  BATTALZOB  CAMP  COVZKOTOR 

BACBBLOB  ENLZSTBO  QUABTBBS  AMD  MESS  H^LL. 
RAVAL  PACZLZTT 

PUBLZC  WOBBS  PACZLZTT 

MAVAL  MAOAZZMB 

OBOBAMCE  HAZRTENAaCE  PACZLZTT 

MAVAL  SHZP  BEPAZB  PACZLZTT 

BBPAZB  WMABVES  ZHPBOVBMBRT 


a  AUTaoBZXATZoa  op  appbopbzatzobs 
TaB  oazTED  states 


PT  19SS      a. B. 1748     AHERDHXIT 

AOTMOBZXATZOa         MASC   TO  a.B.17<8 

BEQOEST   BECOMMBRDED    (BEPOBTEq) 


S,320 

S.320 

2.930 

2.930 

7.300 

7.300 

1.S30 

1,530 

l.SOO 

l.SOO 

1.030 

10.913 
478.046 


1.800 


340 
2.140 


3.000 
3.000 


14.700 

6S0 

10.800 

S.IOO 


1,030 

3,153 
380,396 


340 
340 


3,000 
3.000 


14 . 700 


650 


10,800 


5.100 


{SS.3   0) 


April  27,  1987 


H.B.1743  AHEROHBRT 

AS     CHARGE  FBOM 

AMEHOBO  1988  BBQUBST 


5.320 

2.930 

7.300 

1.530 
1.500 

1.030. 

3.153 
325.046 


(7^760) 
(153,000) 


340 
340 


(1.800) 


0 
(1,800) 


3,000 
3.000 


14.700 


650 


10.800 


S..100 


0 

0 
0 
0 
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PZSCAL  TBAB  1988  MZLZTABY  CORSTBUCTZOR  AVTMOBZXATZOR  OP  APPBOPBZATZORS 
ZRSZDB  ARO  OUTSZDB  THE  UHZTED  STATES 

(AMOmiTS  Za  THOUSAROS  OP  DOLLABS) 

PT  1988      a. B. 1748     AHERDHCMT      H.R.t743     ANERDMBRT 

AUTHOBZXATZOR         MASC   TO  R.B.1748  AS     CKAROB  PBON 

ZRSTALLATZOR  ARO  PROJECTS  BEQUEST   BECOMMBRDED    (BEPOBTED)        AMENDED  1988  IBQUBST 

RAVAL  SOPPLT  DEPOT 

BQUZPMBRT  MAZRTERARCB  PACZLZTT 8.460  8.460  8.460  0 

SUPPLT  MAZRTERARCE  PACZLZTT 5.700         5.700        (5.700)  0        (5.700) 

RAVT  PUBLZC  WOBBS  CERTBB  OUAH 

BOZLEB  PLART  NODZPZCATZORS 2,360         2.360  2.360  0 

AZB  POBCB 

ANDBBSXR  APS 

ADO-ALTEB  PRTSZCAL  PZTRESS  CERTBB 3.600         3.600  3,600  0 

ALTEB  URACCOHP  ERLZSTED  PEBSORREL  HOUSZRO. . .         5.100  5,100         (5.100)  0         (5,100) 

TOTAL,  OUAM 56,470        56,470        (10.800)        45,670        (10.800) 

OUARTAMAHO  BAT.  CU 
RAVT 

RAVAL  AZB  STATZOR  OUARTARAHO  BAY 

BACHELOR  OPPZCBR  QUARTERS  MODEBRZZATZOR 1.770  1.770  1,770  0 

RAVAL  STATZOR  OUARTARAMO  BAT 

PACZLZTT  ERBROY  ZMPROVEMEMTS 917  917  917  0 

TOTAL,  GUAKTANAHO  BAY.  CU 2,«R7  2.687  2.K87  0 

HOMDURAS 
ARMT 

HORDURAS 

TROOP  SUPPORT  PACZLZTT  UPGRADE 4,150  4,150  '  4.150  0 

TOTAL.  HORDURAS 4,150         4,150  4,150  0 

ZCELARD 
RAVT 

RAVAL  AZR  SATATZOR  XBPLAVZR 

AZBPZELD  PAVEMBRTS 1,820  1,820  1.820  0 

COMBZRBD  OPEBATZORS  CERTBB  SUPPOBT  PAC 3.050  0  0         (3,090) 

PUEL  PACZLZTZES 12.300        12,300  12,300  0 

RAVAL  STATZOR  BEPLAVZB 

PANZLY  HOUSZRO-REW  CORSTRUCTZOR  (250)  PHASE  ZZ       20,367        20.000  20.000  0 

TOTAL.  ZCELARD 37.537        34,120  34,120        (3.050) 

ZTALT 
RAVT 

RAV  COM  AREA  MASTEB  STATZOR  MED  RAPLES 

SZOORBLLA  TBARSMZTTEB  PACZLZTZES 5.300  5,300  5.300  0 


mutA 
9900 


CON 


gIress: 


FISCAL   TUUI    19M  HZLITJUtY   COMSTIOCTI  IN  JlUTMOaZXATZOM  OP  APriOPIZATZOIIS- 
ZaSZBI  AMD   ODTSZDI    TRI    imZTID   STATIS 

(AHOUWTS    ZH   THaiSANOS    OF    DOLUUia) 


vnttkUMtioK  um  Faojtcrs 


t). 


WXnL  All   STkTZOa   •ZOOHILUi 

FRTSZaU.   SBCOtZTY   ZHFIOVIMMTS 

nVAL   tUPFOBT  ACTZVZTT   HtfLSS 

CMO   CTKL   eOHMS   •    IHTILIZOUCI    CPX    (PR 

BXCVBZTT    ZHFtOVmniTS 

rnxn   SQPPOIT   OFFZCB    LA  HAOOALBIUl 

COLB-ZBOa  VTZLZTZXa  aUPPOBT 

&ZB  FOaCB 
AVIABO  »B 

CW  PaOTBCT-Sga&OBOB  opb  facilzty 

coMzao  &a 

OLCM-&DD-U,Taa  BlUIB  COLD  STOBXCE 

BLCW-COWWUBZOtZOBB  SgaJU>BOB  FXCZLZTY. 
OLCM-CW  FBOTBCT  IF  TBLBCOHN  FBCZLZTY.  .  . 

GLCn-LZBBABY 

OLCM-Mn  CBBTBAL  STOBAOB  FACZLZTY.  . 
OLCn-SBCtiaZTY  POLZCB  OPBBATIOaS  FACILITY 
OLCM-VIHZCLB  HAZBTXBUICK  COHPLBX. . , 
SMX   VZTO  AS 

BDOCATZOR  CXRYBB 

DBFXBBB  BOBRCZBS 


HOSPZTBL  BBPLACKHBRT 

BAR  VZTO  AZB  aTATZOR 

BBCORD  BCRXLOR  HBBZCAL  LOOZSTICS  aTOR^iX. 
aZOORXLLA  RATAL  AZB  STATZOR 

BOSPZTAL  BXPLACXMKRRT 

TOTAL.  ZTALY 


JAPAR 
ABHT 

JAPAR  VAX  ZOOS 

ANMURZTZOR  STORAOX  COMPLXXXS 

AfmURZTZOR  SORVXZLLARCX  FACZLZTY 

BXLOCATX  FZXLD  OFFZCXS 

RAVT 

HARZRX  CORPS  AZB  STATZOR  FUTXMHA  OKZRAW] 

CBASH  FZBB  STATZOR  ADDZTZOR 

FLZCHT  LZRB  SBCUBZTT  ZHPROVXHXRTS. . . 
NABZRX  CORPS  AZR  STATZOR  ZWAXVRZ 

FLZORT  LZRX  XXC0RZTY  ZHPROVBHXNTS . . . 
HAXZRX  CORPS  BASX  CAMP  BUTLXR  OKINAWA 


lONAL  RECORI>— HOUSE 


FY  19S8      R.R.174a     AMXRDHXItT 
AUTRORZXATIOR         HABC   TO  R.R.174 
BXOUXST   BXCOHHXROXD    (RXPORTXq) 


2.4M 

24.900 
7S0 

7.4ao 

1.450 

760 
4B0 

1.100 
230 
3B0 
610 

2. 250 

390 


2.4M 

24.900 
750 

7.480 

1.450 

O 

0 
Q 
0 
O 
0 
0 

390 


30.000 

30.000 

C70 

670 

20.000 

0 

99.210 

73.400 

20.000 

20.000 

(10. 0 

0) 

10.000 

(10,000) 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

0 

1.750 

1.750 

1.750 

0 

1.000 
3.790 

i.oao 


1.000 
3.790 

1.080 


April  27,  1987 


H.R.1743  AHXHDMRRT 

A8  CHAHOB    PROM 

AMXROXO    1988    RX0OX8T 


2.460 

24.900 
750 

7.480 
1.450 


(760) 

(480) 

(1.100) 

(230) 

•■-   (380) 

(610) 

(2.250) 

390 

30.000 
670 

0 

73.400 


(20.000) 
(25.810) 


1.000 
3.790 

i.eao 
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FZaCAL  YXAB  1988  HILZTABY  COR8TBOCTZOR  AUTMOBZXATZOR  OF  APPROPRZATIORS 
ZRSZOX  ARD  OOTSIDE  TKX  URZTXD  STATES 

(AHODRTS  IR  THOUSARDS  OF  OOLLABS) 

FY  1988      R.R.1748     AMEHDMKMT      H.R.1743     AMXROMXRT 

AUTHORZXATZOR         RAXC   TO  H.R.t748  AB     CRAROB  FBOH 

ZRSTALLATZOR  ARD  PBOJXCTS  BBQOXST   BXCOHHXRDKD    (RXPOBTXD)       AHXRDXD  1988  BXgOKST 

BACHBLOB  BRLZSTBD  OUABTXRS  IHPROVXMKRTS 11.300        11.300       (11.300)  0       (11.300) 

AIR  POXCX 

XADXRA  AB 

ALTBR  OHACCOMPARZBO  PXRSOHRBL  R003ZR0 2.850  2.850         (2.850)  0        (2.8M) 

F16-AD0/ALTXR  AVIORZCS  SHOP 5.000         5.000  5.000  0 

FZRR  PROTXCTZOR-VARIO0S  FACZLZTZXB 1.850  1.850  1.850  0 

JXT  FOXL  BTORAOI  PRA3B  ▼ 5.500         5.500  5.500  0 

YOXOTA  AB 

AOD-ALTBR  CORROSIOR  CONTROL  FACILITY 3.150         3.150         (3.150)  0         (3.160) 

ALTBB  COHMARD  CXRTXR 2.600  2.600  3.600  • 

DXFXRSX  AOXRCIKS 

CAMP  LXSTXR  OXZRAWA 

HOSPZTAL  LZFK  SAFXTY  UPCRAOX 1.400  1.400  1.400  0 

HIBAUA  AFB 

COMPOSZTB  NXOZCAL  FACZLZTY 4.700         4.700  4.700  0 

TOTAL.  JAPAR 67,470        67,470        (27.300)        40.170        (27.310) 


JOHNSTON  ISLAND 
DXFXRSX  AOSRCZXS 

OXA  HDQTBS  FZBLD  COMMAND 

FITRBSS  CXRTKB 

SKVAGX  TBBATHBRT  PLART 

TOTAL.  JOHRSTOR  ZSLARO 


2.000 

2.000 

2,100 

2.100 

4.100 

4.100 

2.000 
2.100 
4.100 


0 
0 
0 


XOBBA 
ARMY 

CAMP  CASXY 

BARRACKS 

CAMP  CASTLX 

BARRACKS 

CAMP  HXHRY 

BABRACXS 

CAMP  ROVXY 

BABBACXa 

CAMP  HOWZB 

BARRACXa 

CAMP  HUHPHRBYS 

BARRACKS 

CAMP  JACKSON 

BARRACKS 

CAMP  XYLX 


28.000 

28.000 

3.200 

3.200 

11.800 

0 

11.800 

11.800 

4.150 

4.150 

6.700 


4,350 


4.350 


28.000 

0 

3.200 

0 

0 

(11.800) 

11.800 

0 

4.150 

0 

0 

(6.700) 

4.350 

0 

9968 
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rZSCAL   TSJUl    19M   HXLXTMY   COIIST>UCT]  311 
ZaSZOI   JUID   OUTtlOl 


(JMOOIITS    IN   TMCUSAHDS   OF    OOLLAXS) 


xmrKLLAtiom  tam  ntojxcrs 


CkllP   HJUIKXT 

MUBACKS 

OMT   MIBCM 

BJUIBACXS 

CM»   KIIULK 

BJUIMiCKS 

CMHP    PAOI 

UMACm 

cmMP  ato  CLOUD 

B&IIUiCU 

KOIEA  VkBIOOS 

mnmiTzow  stoumi 

TOaOSMI 

snazTzvs  comtuitmutid  zmfoihatzoii  f^c. 
AZB  Foies 
ouw  mmpRBXTs 

OriKATZOII   HXZIITSIIJUICB   JWD    STOt&CK   FAC 

xuasjui  &B 

ALTtB  JtlKCXAFT  SHBLTX* 

BBB  BQUZPHXIIT  STOBAOE  FACZIITY 

ore  BLXCTBZCAL  OZSTBIB  SYSTEM  PRA8B-I 
VnilCLX  OPBB&TIOM/MXIMTCMXRCE  COHPLEX 
WMI  BKBOZBBSS  HBTEBI&L  WHSE 

xtnuio-jn  &B 

WXH  VXMZCLX  PBBXZMO 


ABO  TO  NQHBBBED  BZB  FOBCE  ME&OgUABTBB 

JUBCBAFT  WIZRTEBJUICE  FBCZLZTY 

CONTBOL  TOWBB  CAB 

MtmZTZONS  STOBAOX  FACZLITY 

SECOBZTY  POLZCX  OPBBATIONS  FACILZTY 
UMACCOHPABIKD  KBLISTBO  PBXSONMEL  HOUS 
UPO  PBINABY  ELECTBZC  DISTB  SYS  PH-II 

WAB  BEAOZHESS  HATBBZAL  WHSE 

SOWOB 

SBNZMABDEREO  COHMAMD  POST 

TOTAI,.  XOBEA 


KWAJALEIN 


ABHY 

XVAJALEIN 


AVTHOBZZATZOB  OP  APPBOPBXATZONS 
THE  VMZTBD  STATES 


FT  198«      M.B.1748     AMEROHE^T 

AUTMOBZZATZOB         HASC   TO  H.B.174* 

BEQUEST   BECOHHEBDED    (BEPOBTE^) 


2.750 
2.200 
730 
2,200 
S.900 
S.SOO 
4.SS0 
3.7S0 

5. 550 

7.000 

950 

2.250 

S.OOO 

800 

900 


RG. 


X. 

750 

3 

000 

400 

1 

600 

2 

200 

4 

500 

7 

000 

940 

3 

,650 

148 

.360 

2.750 

0 
720 
2.200 
5.900 
8.500 
4.850 

0 

5,550 

7.000 
95a 

2.250 

0 

800 


0 

0 

400 

1.600 

2.200 

4.500 

7.000 

940 

3.650 
113.260 


Apnl  27,  1987 
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H .  B . 174  3     ANERDMERT 

AS     CHARGE  FBOH 

AMEROEO  1988  BEQUEST 


2.750 


0 

(2.200) 

720 

0 

2,200 

0 

5.900 

0 

8.500 

0 

4.850 

0 

0 

(3.750) 

5.550 


7.000 

0 

950 

0 

2.250 

0 

0 

(5.000) 

•00 

0 

(900) 


0 

(1 

750) 

0 

(3 

000) 

400 

0 

1.800 

0 

2.200 

0 

4.500 

0 

7.000 

.  0 

940 

0 

3.650 

0 

113.260 

(35 

.100) 

FISCAL  YEAB  1988  HZLZTABY  CORSTBUCTIOR  AOTMOBItATlOH  OP  APPBOPBXATIORS 
XRSZOE  ARD  OUTSIDE  THE  URITBD  STATES 

(ANOURTS  ZH  TROUSARDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

FT  1988  R.B.1748  AMERDHERT      M.B.1743     AHEROHERT 

AUTNOBIZATZOR  HASC  TO  H.B.1748           AS     CHARGE  PBOH 

ZRSTALLATIOR  ARD  PROJECTS                    BEQUEST   BBCOHHERDBO  (BEPOBTED)  AHERDED  1988  BEQUEST 

AZBCBAFT  HAZRTERARCE  FACZLZTY 3.950  3.950  3.950             0 

HULTZ-STATZC  HEASUBEMERT  SYSTEM  FACZLITY....           890  890  890              0 

POWER  PLART  BEPLACBMERT 21.000  21.000  21.000             0 

BAOAB  CORTROL  FACZLITY 720  720  720            0 

FAHZLY  ROUSZRG-HEW  CORSTBUCTZOR  (248) 41.000  0  0       (41.000) 

DEFERSE  AGERCZES 
MISSILE  BARGE 

BEBTRIRG  A  TBBHIRAL  FACILITIES 2.100  2.100  2.100              0 

EBIS  NZSSZLE  LAURCH 7.900  7.900  7.900             0 

HEDZ  MZSSZLE  LAURCH 6.565  6.565  6.565             0 

TOTAL.  XWAJALEZR 84.125  43.125  43.125        (41.000) 


LUXEMBOUBO 
DEFERSE  AGERCZES 
ECHTEBRACH 

'  MEDICAL  CORTIROERCY  COMPLEX. 
TOTAL.  LUXEMBOURG 


15.500 
15.500 


RETHERLARDS 
AIB  FOBCE 

CAMP  REW  AMSTERDAM 

ADD  TO  BASE  SUPPLY  COMPLEX 

WOERSDRECHT  AB 

GLCM-ADMIRISTBATIVE  SUPPOBT  FACILITY.. 

GLCH-ATHLETIC  FIELDS  ARD  COUBTS 

GLCH-BASE  THEATEB 

GLCM-CKAPEL  CERTEB 

GLCM-CHILD  DEVELOPHERT  CERTER 

GLCH-COHMURITY  RECBEATIOM  CERTEB 

GLCM-CORSOLZOATED  HOBBY  SHOP 

OLCM-DATA  PBOCESSIRO  FACILITY 

GLCM-POBMS  ARD  PUBLICATIORS  WAREHOUSE. 

GLCM^GROUP  HEAOQUARTEBS  FACILITY 

GLCM-PHYSICAL  FITRESS  FACILITY 

GLCM-BECBEATIOR  LIBBABY 

GLCM-SEBVICES  SUPPLY  WAREHOUSE 

GLCH-TBAPFIC  HARAGEMERT  FACILITY 

GLCM-VEHZCLE  HAIRTERARCE  COMPLEX 

GLCH-VZSITIRG  AIBHER  QUARTERS 

GLCH-VZSZTIRG  OFFICERS  QUARTERS 

GLCH- YOUTH  CEMTER 


2.600 

2.750 
550 

900 
1.650 

600 
1.600 

830 
1.350 

280 
4.950 
2.500 

920 

700 
1.450 
1,600 
1.350 
1.400 

500 


2.600 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2.600 


(15.000) 
(15.000) 


(2.750) 

(550) 

(990) 

(1.650) 

(600) 

(1.600) 

(830) 

(1.350) 

(280) 

(4.950) 

(2.500) 

(520) 

(700) 

(1,450) 

(1.600) 

(1.350) 

(1.400) 

(500) 
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rxsoa  Tiai  !•••  lUtZTUT  eonriacTtoii  aothoiizatiov  op  wpaopiuTzora 

ZaaZOt   ABB   OUTtZOt    TMX   UIIITIO    STATES 
(AMOinTS    ZH    TH  lUSMIDS   OP   DOLUUS) 


ZBSTAUATZOa   AUB   PBOJtCTS 


tlSAPOaS    STOSASE   AVB    SBCUIITY    STSTEH    P  iC. 
PANZLT   ■OOSZaO>EEW  COHSTSUCTZOR    (400) 
BEPBmi  AOSIICZIS 
WOSraBIECHT 

CtZHZe/BEVTAL   CLZEZC 

NBBZCAt  WABBHOOSI 

TOTAI..  mTBBBUUIBS 


AZB  POBCE 
HASZBAa  AB 

CABBTAXBB  COHTBACTOB  SUPPOBT  PACS-HAZfT. 

BEI.OCATAaLB  WABBBOVSE 

VOBTAC  SZTB  SUPPOBT 

SEES  AB 

CABBTAXEB  COVTBACTOB  SPT  PACZLZTT.  .  , 

COMM  NAZHTEaAaCX  AHO  HOMT  PACZLZTT. 

BBLOCATABLE  WABKHOUSB 

TtTOHBAZT  AB 

CABBTAXEB  COBTBACTOB  SUPPOBT  PACS-MAZffT. 

COHM  MAZBT  AMB  HOHT  PACZLZTT 

ZBSTBO  UUIB  STSTEN  SZTB  SOPPOBT.  .  .  .  . 

BBLOCATABLE  WABEMOOSE 

VOBTAC  SZTE  SOPPOBT 

TOTAL.  ONAV 


PAHAHA 
ABUT 

eOBOSAL 

ZHAOEBT  PACZLZTT 

POST  CLATTOR 

PKMZLY  HOUSZHO-HXW  CONSTUCTZOR  (400). 
POST  KOBSB 

AZBCBAPT  PABXZHO  APBOR  EZTEHSZOR 

AZB  POBCE 
ROWARB  APB 

ABO-ALTEB  BBCORRAZSSARCE  PROTO  LAB... 

PLZOHTLZRB  SBCVBZTT  LZGHTZRO 

HVRZTZORS  PACZLZTZES 

STOL  BBDOOWR  SUPPORT  PACZLZTZXS 

UPOBABB  AZBPZBLB  PACZLZTZES 


PT  IMS      «.B.1748     AMERBHEllT 

AUTHOBZIATZOR         RASC   TO  R.B.17|S 

BEQUEST   BECOHNBROBO    (BEPOBTE^) 


400 
35.900 


0 
0 


«.M0 

0 

a«o 

360 

7Z.140 

2.960 

1.400 

1.200 

725 

4.900 

•10 

2.550 

1,400 
•10 
725 

1.350 

725 

16.595 


1.400 

1.200 

725 

4.900 

•10 

2.550 

1,400 
•10 
725 

1.350 

725 

16.595 


6.000 

21.000 

6,700 


940 

310 

2.450 

7.000 

10.690 


0 
0 


Apnl  27,  1987 


H.B.1743  AMBRONERT 

AS  CHARCB    PkOH 

AMEROBB    19aa    BEQUBST 


1.400 

1.200 

729 

4,900 

•10 

2,550 

1.400 
•10 
729 

1.390 

729 

16,595 


0 

0 


(400) 
(35.500) 


0 

(6.a00) 

360 

0 

2.960 

(68.270) 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


(6.000) 

(21.000) 

(6.700) 


0 

(940) 

0 

(310) 

0 

(2.450) 

0 

(7.000) 

0 

(10.690) 
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PZBCAL  TBAB  19BS  HZLZTABT  CORSTBUCTZOR  AUTMOBZZATZOR  OP  APPBOPBZATZORS 
ZRSZBB  ARO  OUTSZBB  THE  URZTEO  STATES 

(AMOURTS  ZR  THOUSAROS  OP  BOLLABS) 


ZRSTALLATZOR  ARO  PROJECTS 


PT  19B^      R.B.174B     AHEROHERT 

AUTHOBZZATZOR         RASC   TO  H.R.174a 

RBQUBaT   BECOHMERBBO    ( RBPOBTEB ) 


R.B.1743     AHERBMERT 

AS     CHARGE  PROH 

AMERBEB  19aa  RB(}UEST 


TOTAL.  PARANA. 


55.090 


(55.090) 


PRZLZPPZRBS 
RAVT 

RAVAL  AZB  STATZOR  CUBZ  POZRT 

PLZOHT  LZHB  SECURITY  ZHPBOVEHERTS 

HAZRTBRARCE  HARGA* 

RAVY  PUBLZC  HOBXS  CXRTER  SUBZC  SAY 

WATER  TBBATHERT  PLART  ZMPROVEHERTS 

AIR  PORCE 
CLARK  APB 

ABO-ALTER  PURL  SYSTEM  HAIRTERARCB  BOCX 

ABROHEB  EVAC  AZRLZPT  SQUADROR  PACZLITY. . . 

ALTEB  ZRTELLZOERCE  PACZLITY  PKASE-Z 

COPE  THUROBR  OPERATIORS  RAHP 

EQUIPHBRT  HAZHTEHAHCB  PACZLITY 

PIRX  PROTKCTZOR  -VARZOUS  PACILITIBS 

PLOW  THROUGH  SHELTERS  PHASE-Z 

URACCOHPARZBO  ERLZSTEB  PERSORRBL  HOUSZRC. 

WATER  SUPPLY/STOBAGE/OISTBZB  SYSTEM 

MC-130H  AVZOHICS  SHOP 

HC-130H  SgUABBOR  OPERATIORS  PACILITY 

FAMILY  HOUSZHO-REW  CORSTBUCTZOR  (300) 

BEPERSE  AGERCIES 
CLARK  APB 

COHPOSZTE  HEBZCAL  PACZLZTT  ABB/ALTER 

SAR  MZCUEL 

OH  PERRY  ELBMERTARY  SCHOOL 

SUBZC  BAY 

ROSPZTAL  RBPLACEMEHT  PHASE  Z 

TOTAL.  PHILIPPIRBS 


PORTUGAL 
RAVY 

RAVAL  SECURITY  GRP  ACT  TERCERIA  IS  AZORES 

PUBLIC  WORKS  FACILITY 

AIR  PORCE 

LAJES  FZELO 

RAMP  LIGKTIRG 

TOTAL.  PORTUGAL 


1.490 

i2.aoo 

7,680 


1,490 
0 

7,680 


1,490 
.      0 

7,680 


0 
(12,aOO) 


1.650 

0 

1.300 

0 

440 

440 

2.100 

2.100 

800 

0 

2.150 

0 

8.600 

8.600 

6.400 

0 

3.000 

0 

1.350 

1.350 

2.650 

2,650 

23.260 

23.260 

(1.890) 

(1.300) 

440 

0 

2,100 

0 

(•00) 

(2.150) 

8.600 

0 

(6.400) 

(3.000) 

1.350 

0 

2.650 

0 

23,260 

0 

40,000 

40.000 

(40.000) 

0 

(40.000) 

2,960 

2.960 

2.960 

0 

3,500 

3.500 

3.500 

0 

122,130 

94.030 

(40.000) 

54.030 

(68.100) 

700 


4.600 
5.300 


700 


4.600 
5.300 


700 


4.600 
5,300 


•t  A/r     yoo/y 


A '1  aiy    mof 


^»/^».Ty->  T»  »?OC»¥^-k^T 


r^-vw  T^*»^ 
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COHSTROCI lOH 


rZSCM.  TSM    19M   HZLZTUT 

XnZOI  JUIB   OOTSZtt 


(JUtOOMTS    ZM    TIOUSJUIDS   OF    OOLIAIIS) 


zmnaiATZoa  juid  nojtcts 


rOMTO  izco 

nvT 

uurr  nr  imn  tbazhzio  rjic  boosevilt 

TSIKMITIT   BVZLDZRO 

ruma.  sbcuiztt  oioop  actzvztt  sabara 

SBCURZTT  ZMraovsMXirrs 

BIFBRSB  AOBaezBa 
roBT  Bocasaui 

BLBMBBTJUiy  SCHOOL  AZB  COBOZTZOMZMO 
BBMT  BBTZOUU.  OnUIB 
POBT  BUCIMIBB 

U.S.  PBOBBBTT  •  PZSCM.  OFPZCBK 
ZBL&  OBJUraS  (SBB  JVJUI) 

UUnr  BVZATZOM  SUPPOBT  PACZLZTT. 
BBMT  BBSBBVB 

BOOSBVKLT  BOBOS 

BBMT  BBBBBVB  CKBTBB  W/HAZHT  PAC 
BALXBAS 

S10BAOX/AOHZB  SPACB 

TOTAL,  PVBBTO  BZCO 


SI  CA 


WAKKH  USB 


SCOTLABD 

■Avr 

■AVAL  BBCVBZTT  OBOOP  ACTZVZTT  KDXBLL 

BBCVBZTT  OATXHOUSB 

TOTAL,  SCOTLABD 


TVBKBT 
AZa  POBCB 

ALTBB  OBACCOHP  BBLZ8TK0  PBBSOBBBL 

CHAPBL 

ZBCZBLZK  AB 

BBS  BQOZPMBBT  STOBAOB  PACZLZTT.  .  .  .  .  . 

TZSZTZBO  AZBHBB  OUABTBBS 

VZSZTZBO  OPPZCEB  QUABTEBS 

BBPBBSB  AOBBCZBS 
ZBCZBLZK 

BLBMBNTABT  AMB  HZOR  SCHOOL  AODZTZOB. 
ZBCZBLZK  AZB  BASB 


AOTROBZSATZOB  OP  APPBOPBZATZOHB 
THE  ORZTBO  STATBB 


PT  Z9S6      H.B.X74S     AHERDHBHT 

AUTHOBZIATZOR         BASC   TO  H.B.Z'  4* 

BBQOBBT   BBCOHHEROBO    (KBPOBTfO) 


3,020 
400 

1,200 

1,755 
4,947 

4.7S1 

375 
14,848 


2.020 
400 

1,200 

1.7SS 
4.347 

4.751 

375 
14.848 


770 
770 


770 
770 


HO  IS  IRQ. 


2.250 
950 

780 
3.750 
3.000 


7,746 


2,250 
950 

780 

3.750 
3,000 


7.748 


(3 
(3. 


April  27,  1987 


H.B.1743  AMERDHERT 

AS  CRAHOE   PBOH 

AHKHBKD    1988    KEQUBBT 


2.020 
400 

1.200 

1.759 
4,347 

4,751 

3T5 
14,848 


770 
770 


0 

0 


(2,150) 
(»50) 


(/SO) 
750) 
900) 


0 
O 

0 
0 
0 


(7.M8) 


(2.250) 
(950) 

(780) 
(3.750) 
(3.000) 


(7.746) 


April  27,  1987 
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600 


850 


PZSCAL  YKAB  1968  MZLZTABT  CORSTBUCTZOB  AUTHOBZZATZOR  OP  APPROPBZATZORS 
ZBSZDB  ARO  OOTSZOB  THE  ORZTED  STATBB 

(AMOURTS  ZR  THOUSARDS  OP  DOLLARS) 

PY  1988  R. a. 1748  AMERDHERT  H.R.1743     AMERDHERT 

AOTHOBIZATIOR  HASC  TO  H.B.1748  AS     CHARGE  PROM 

ZRSTALLATZOR  ARD  PROJECTS                    aSeOEBT  aECOMMERDBD  (aEPOBTBO)  AMEROED  1988  BEOUEST 

COHPOSZTE  HEDZCAL  PACZLZTY  BEPLACEMERT 14.400  14.400  (14.400)  0       (14.400) 

RECORD  BCHELOR  HEDZCAL  LOOZSTZCS  STORAGE....          860  860  (860)  0          (860) 

TOTAL.  TOBKBY 33.736  33.736  (33.736)  0  '     (33.736) 


URZTED  XZRGDOH 
RAVY 

RAVAL  ACTZVZTZES  LORDOR 

AtlTOHOTZVB  VEHZCLE  HAZRTERARCE  SHOP 600  600 

BAVAL  PACZLZTY  BBAWDY  WALES 

STARD-BY  OEREBATOR  PLART  UPGRADE 850  850 

AIR  PORCE 

HOLESWOBTH  ° 

OLCH-CONHORZCATXORS  SQUADROR  PACZLZTY 4S0  0  0  (450) 

RAP  ALCORBUBY 

ADD  TO  WATEB  STORAGE 

CW  PROTECT-SOaADROH  OPS  PAC 

ZRSTALL  PZRB  SUPPBESSZOR  SYSTEM 

RAF  BERTWATBBS 

ALTEB  UBACCOMP  EHLZSTBD  PEBSORREL  HOUSIRG... 

CORSOLZDATED  SUPPORT  CERTER 

CW  PROTECT-SgUADROR  OPS  PAC 

SECURITY  POLICE  OPERATZORS  PACZLZTY 

HOUSZRG  OPPZCB 

RAP  CHZCKSARDS 

DZOZTAL  XVROPBAH  BACKBORB  PACZLZTY 1.250         1.250 

RAF  CROOGHTOR 

ADD-ALTER  WATEB  STORAGE  ARD  DZSTBIB  SYST. . . .  900  900 

BAP  PAZBFOBD 

ADD-ALTEB  PHYSZCAL  PZTRESS  CTR 

DZGZTAL  EUROPEAR  BACKBORB  FACILITY 

JET  FUEL  STORACE/HYDR  REFUEL  SYST 7.800         7.800        (7,800) 

T-9  ROZSE  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT  PACZLZTY 

RAF  CREBRHAM  COMMOR 

OLCM-ARTS  ARD  CRAFTS  SHOP 

CLCH-AUTO  HOBBY  SHOP 

CLCM-YOUTH  CERTER 

RAF  LARERHEATH 

BASE  OPERATIOHS  FACILITY 

COMBAT  ARMS  RARGB  COMPLEX 

CORTROL  TOWER  (RATO/US) 

POST  OFFICE 

RAF  UPPEB  HXYFOBD 


890 

0 

1.600 

1.600 

550 

550 

3.700 

3.700 

6.200 

6.200 

1.600 

0 

1.310 

1.310 

330 

330 

0 

(890) 

1.600 

550 

3.700 

6.200 

0 

(1.600) 

1.310 

330 

1.250 


900 


1.700 

1 

,700 

1,250 

1 

,250 

7.800 

7 

,800 

800 

0 

550 

0 

600 

0 

990 

0 

620 

620 

950 

950 

850 

850 

1.200 

1 

200 

1.700 

0 

1.250 

0 

0 

(7,800) 

0 

(800) 

0 

(550) 

0 

(600) 

0 

(990) 

620 

0 

950 

0 

850 

0 

1.200 

0 

>«_>.-?  anf    laof 


/^r^Kinu i?cctr\M  A I    ■ox:c'C\ot\ u/^ttci: 


OOTC 
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COnTIIUCflOII   MTHOaZMTXON   OF   APPaOPBIATXOIIS 
OUTSZI  I   THE    UNZTIO    STATtS 


(JUtOUllTS    ZR   Tl  OUSAMDS    OP    DOLLAHS) 


zmnaLATZoH  mo  projects 


STO  :age. 


STO  lAGt. 


ABD   TO/ALTII   VEMZCtE   HAZVTEMAMCE    EHOI 

COHSOIZOATED    SVPPOBT   CBRTEB 

IM  tflLPOBD 

AZI  USE  OBBD  DBF  HUBZTZORS  ZOLOOS 
BAP  WBTIIBBSPZEIB 

DZOZTAL  BVBOPEAa  BACXBOBB  PACZtZTT 
BAP  WOODSBZDOE 

SDPPLT  HABEHOUSE 

OBPE«SE  AonezES 

BZCBSTEB 

BIENEMTABT  SCHOOL 

BAP  SnTWATEBS 

SBCORO  ECRELOM  HEDZCAL  LOOZSTZCS 
BAP  CBOUORTOR 

DCA/EUB  BBS  OPOBAOE 

BAP  WrrHBBSPZELO 

SBCOMD  ECHELON  HEDZCAL  LOOISTZCS 
BAP  PAZBPOBO 

HEOZCAL/DBHTAL  CLZMZC  REPLACEHERT 
UPVOOD 

ELEHERTABT  SCHOOL  ADDZTZOR 

TOTAL.  URZTED  XZRODOH 


VZBOZH  ZSLARDS 
MHT  RATZORAL  OUIUID 
ST  CBOZZ 

400  PEBSOR  ABHOBT 

OBOARZZATZORAL  HAZRTBHANCB  SHOP. 
ST  THOMAS 

200  PEBSOR  ABHOBT 

TOTAL.  VZBOZH  ZSLARDS 


OVEBSEAS  CLASSXPZED 
AZB  POBCE 
BASE  S9 

AZBCBAPT  SHELTEBS 

AZBCKAPT  SHELTEBS 

DEPERSE  AOERCZBS 

CLASSZPZED  LOCATZOR 

CLASSZPZBD  PROJECT 

CLASSZPZED  PBOJBCT 


PY  1988      H.B.1748     MERDH  tRT 

AUTRORZZATZOR         HASC   TO  H.B.1^48 

BEQUEST   BECOHHEHDED    (REPOBT^D) 


2.400 

2.400 

S.MO 

0 

t.200 

1.200 

1,800 

1.300 

1.690 


1.890 


9.6S0 

9.6S0 

1.800 

1.300 

900 

900 

740 

740 

7.300 

7.300 

3.900 

3.900 

69.080 

57 . 600 

(7.  100) 


4.703 

4.703 

383 

383 

2.798 

2.798 

7.884 

7.884 

1.500 
2.800 


15.000 
12.000 


1.500 
2.800 


15.000 
0 


ApHl  27,  1987 


II.B.1743     AHERDHBHT 

AS     CHAROE  PROM 

AHERDED  1988  REQUEST 


2.400 

0 

1.200 
1.300 
1.650 

9.690 


0 
(5.600) 


1.300 

0 

900 

0 

740 

0 

7.300 

0 

3.900 

0 

49.800 

(19.280) 

4.703 
383 

2.798 
7.884 


1.500 
2.800 


15.000 
0 


o 

0 


0 
(12.000) 


Apnl  27,  1987 
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PZSCAl  YBAB  1988  HZLZTABY  CORSTBUCTIOR  ADTBOBZZATZOR  OP  APPBOPBZATZORS 
ZNSIDB  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

FT  1988  H.R.1748     AHENDHENT      H.R.1743     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  HASC   TO  H.R.1748  M     CHANCE  FROM 

IRSTALLATZON  AHD  PROJECTS  REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED)  AMENDED  198S  REQUEST 

OVERSEAS  CLASSIFIED 

CLASSIFIED  PROJECT 6.400  6.400                        6.400              0 

FAHILT  HOUSING  (2) 1,000  1,000                        1.000              0 

CLASSIFIED  PROJECT 7.000  7.000                      7.000             0 

TOTAL.  OVERSEAS  CLASSIFIED 45.700  33.700                       33.700       (12.000) 

NATO 

RATO  INFRASTRUCTURE 396.000  396.000                      396,000              0 

f  WORLDWIDE  UNSPECIFIED 

ARMY 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 133.120  133.120                      133.120              0 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 15.600  15.600.                    15.600             0 

NAVY 

PLANHIRO  ARD  DESIOR 148.655  148.655                    148.655             0 

URSPECIFIED  HIROR  CONSTRUCTION 16.500  16.500                       16.500              0 

AIR  FORCE 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 124.536  124.536                    124.536             0 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 16.000  16.000                       16.000              0 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

PLANNING  ARD  DESIGR 62.800  62.800                       62.800              0 

COHTIRGERCY  CORSTBUCTIOR 10.000  10.000                       10.000              0 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTZON 10.000  10.000         (4.000)         6.000         (4.000) 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 13.861  13.861                       13.861              0 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 5.400  5.400                      5.400             0 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 13,783  13,783                       13.783              O 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 2.202  2.202                      2.202             0 

ARMY  RESERVE 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 9.300  9.300                          9.300               0 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 1.600  1.600                        1.600              0 

NAVY  RESERVE 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 4.770  4.770                        4,770              0 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 1.500  1.900                        1.500              0 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 6.130  6.130                        6.130              0 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 2.688  2.688  2.688             0 

TOTAL.  WORLDWIDE  UNSPECIF 598.445  598.445        (4.000)      594.445        (4.000) 


91-059  0-89-8  (Ft  8) 
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FISCAL  TEAK  19a8  HILITAKT  COMSTRUCTIO r 
IMSXDS  AND  OUTSIDS 


AUTHOBIZATIOM  OF  ArPROPRIATIONS 
rKI  URITKO  STATES 


(AHOURTS  IR  THOVIARDS  OP  DOLLAHS) 


ZRSTALLATIOR  ARO  PROJECTS 


WOELOHIDB  VARIOUS 
■AVY 

LARO  ACgOISITIOH 

HISTORIC  PROPERTIES 

DBPERSB  AOERCIES 

CORPORHIRO  STORAGE  FACILITIES.. 
TOTAL.  WORLDWIDE  VARIOUS 


PAMILT  HOUSING. 
ALABAMA 

FORT  ROCXER 

ALASKA 

FORT  WAIRWRIOHT 

CALIPORRIA 

FORT  IRWIR 

PORT  ORD 

HAWAII 

HELEHARO 

PEARL  CITY  AREA 

SCHOFIELD  BARRACKS 

ZLLZROIS 

ST.  LOUIS  SUPPORT  CERTER 

LOUISZARA 

FORT  POLK 

RBW  TORE 

FORT  DROH 

TEXAS 

FORT  HOOD. 

VIRGIRIA 

FORT  A. P.  HILL 

FORT  BUSTIS 

CERHART 

BAMBERG 

BAUHROLDER 

VILSECX 

KWAJALBIR 

RWAJALBIR 

PARANA 

FORT  CLAYTON 

TOTAL,  HEW  CONSTRUCTION.. 


ARMY 


CONSTRUCTION  IMPROVEMENTS . 


FY  19SS      R.R.174S     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION         HASC   TO  H.R.174a 

REQUEST   RBCOHMERDED    (REPORTED) 


23.800 

8.091 

6.800 

0 

11.400 

0 

42.000 

8.091 

110 

110 

110 

0 

29.000 

0 

0 

(29,000) 

S4.000 

54.000 

(24.00< 

) 

30.000 

('24.000) 

19.000 

19.000 

19.000 

0 

21.000 

21.000 

21,000 

0 

6.700 

6.700 

6.700 

0 

11.200 

11.200 

11.200 

0 
0 

0 

9.700 

9,700 

9.700 

27.000 

27,000 

27.000 

0 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

0 

9.400 

9.400 

9,400 

0 

0 

2.200 

2.200 

2.200 

480 

480 

480 

0 

11.200 

11,200 

11.200 

0 

12.600 

12.600 

12.600 

0 

17.000 

17.000 

17.000 

0 

41,000 

0 

0 

(41.000) 

21.000 

0 

0 

(21.000) 

290.690 

211.590 

(24.00 

) 

187.590 

(103.100) 

144.886 

144.886 

(44.88 

) 

100,000 

(44.886) 

ApHl  27,  1987 


R.R.1743  AMENDMENT 

AS  CHANGE    FROM 

AMENDED    1988    REQUEST 


8.091 
0 

0 

8.091 


0 

(6.800) 

(11.400) 
(18.200) 


ApHl  27,  1987 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1988  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

FY  1988  H.R.1748     AMENDMENT  H.R.1743     AMENDMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  HASC   TO  H.R.1748  AS     CHANGE  FROM 

ZRSTALLATIOR  AHD  PROJECTS  REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED)  AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 

PLANNING 21.900  21.900  21.900  0 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

FURNISHINGS  ACCOUNT 144.671  144.671  144.671  0 

MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNT 84.965  84.965  84.965  0 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACCOUNT 1.539  1.539  1.539  0 

SERVICES  ACCOUNT t 53.423  53.423  53.423  0 

UTILITIES  ACCOUNT 273.487  273.487  273.487  0 

LEASING 180.130  180.130  180,130  0 

HAIHTENARCE  OF  REAL  PROPERTY 540.062  540.062  540.062  0 

IRTERBST  PAYHBRTS 120  120  120  0 

MORTGAGE  IMSURARCE  PREMIUMS 40  40  40  0 

TOTAL.  IMPROVEMENTS  6  OPERATIONS 1.445.223  1.445.223        (44.886)    1.400.337        (44.886) 

DEBT  REDUCTION 2.746  2,746  2.746  0 

TOTAL,  FAMILY  HOUSING,  ARMY 1,738,659  1.659.559       (68,886)    1,590.673      (147,986) 

FAMILY  HOUSING.  NAVY 

CALIFORNIA 

MARCOR  AIR-GRNC  COMB  CTR  TWENTYNINE  PALMS 11.530  11,530  11.530  0 

MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION  EL  TORO 8.660  8.660       ,  8.660  0 

MARINE  CORPS  BASE  CAMP  PENDLETON 25.760  25.760  25.760  0 

PUBLIC  WORKS  CENTER  SAN  DIEGO 52.840  52.840  52.840  0 

PUBLIC  WORKS  CENTER  SAN  FRANCISCO 38.380  38.380  38.380  0 

MISSOURI 

MARCOR  FINANCE  CENTER  KANSAS  CITY 120  120  120  0 

NEW  YORK 

NAVAL  STATION  NEW  YORK 25,490  25,490  25,490  8 

NUCLEAR  POWER  TRNG  UNIT  BALLSTON  SPA 15,810  15,810  15.810  0 

SOUTH  CAROLIRA 

MARCOR  AIR  STATION  BEAUFORT 540  540  840  0 

MARCOR  RECRUIT  DEPOT  PARRIS  ISLAND 370  370  370  0 

VIRGINIA 

MARCOR  DEV  EDUC  COM  QUANTICO 166  166  !•«  0 

ICELAND 

NAVAL  STATION  KEFLAVIK 20.367  20.000  20.000  (367) 

TOTAL,  NEW  CONSTRUCTION 200,033  199,666  199,666  (367) 

CONSTRUCTION  IMPROVEMENTS 48,943  37,922        (8.979)  28.943       (20.000) 

PLANNING 6.248  6.248  6.248  0 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

FURNISHINGS  ACCOUNT 14.875  14.875  14.875  0 

MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNT 43,485  43.485  43.485  0 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACCOUNT 389  389  389  0 
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riSCAl  YUU  19SS  HXLITMY  CORSTRUCTIOIt  AUTHORIXATIOK  OP  APPKOPIIATXOHS 
ZliaZOI  AMD  OUTSXDt  THB  URITEO  STATES 

(AHOOHTS  IN  TH01  SANDS  OP  DOLUUIS) 


XHSTALLATZOII  AMD  PROJECTS 


SBSVICES  ACCOQMT 

OTILXTIBS  ACCOOKT 

LBASIMO 

NAIHTBIIAaCB  OP  tSAt  PBOPEETT 

ZBTBEEST  PATMEHTS 

HOETOAOE  XHSUMUICE  PREHIUHS 

TOTAL.  IHPSOVSHEMTS  A  OPESATXORS. 
DEBT  BBDOCTIOM 

TOTAL.  PAMXLY  MOUSING.  NAVY 


PAHILY  HOUSINO,  AXR  PORCB 
AAZZORA 

■OLBIOOK 

NBTHESLANDS 

WOEBSOBBCHT  AB 

PRXlXPPXHBa 

CLABK  AFB 

OMITBO  BIRGOOH 

BAP  BBNTVATEBS 

TOTAL.  HEW  COMSTBUCTIOH 


CORSTBOCTION  IMPBOVBMEMTS 

PLANNING 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

PUBNISRINGS  ACCOONT 

MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNT 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACCOUNT 

SEBTICES  ACCOUNT 

UTILITIES  ACCOUNT 

LEASING 

HAINTERAHCE  OP  BEAL  PROPEBTY 

IMTEBBST  PAYMENTS 

MOBTCAGB  IBSUBANCB  PREMIUMS 

SUBTOTAL,  IMPROVEMENTS  A  OPERATIONS 

DEBT  BBDUCTIOM 

TOTAL.  PAMILY  HOUSING.  AIR  PORCB 


PAMZLY  ROUSING.  DEFENSE  AGENCIEi 

NSA  CLASSIPIBO  PROJECT 

HOUSING  PILOT  PROJECT 

CONSTRUCTION  IMPROVEMENTS 


PY  1986      H.R.174S     AHEMDMEN  r 
AUTHORIZATION         HASC   TO  H.R.174I 
REQUEST   RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED 


33.184 

176,073 

36.567 

238.217 

42 

179 

597.202 

1.801 

799.036 


2.S30 

35.500 

23.260 

330 
61.620 


154, 
7, 

52, 

29, 
5, 

22, 
242, 

76, 
272, 


863 

1 

926 


520 
000 

832 

481 
780 
334 
130 
842 
410 
31 
120 
480 
433 
533 


32.184 

176.073 

36.567 

238.217 

42 

179 

586.181 

1.801 

787.648 


2,530 


23.260 

330 
26.120 

154.520 
7.000 

52.832 

29.481 

.   5.780 

22.334 

242.130 

76.842 

272.410 

31 

120 

863.480 

1.433 

891.033 


1.000 

1.000 

0 

1,000 

188 

186 

(8.97  ») 
(S.97>) 


(44.5:0) 


(44.5: 
(44.5 
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H.R.1743  AMENDMENT 

AS  CHANGE    PROM 

AMENDED    1988    RBgUIST 


:o 


:o 


32.184 

176.073 

36.567 

238.217 

42 

179 

577,202 

1.801 

778,669 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(20.000) 
0 

(20.367) 


2,530 


23.260 

330 

26,120 

110,000 
7.000 

52.832 

29.481 

5.780 

22.334 

242.130 

76,842 

272,410 

31 

120 

818,960 

1.433 

846.513 


1.000 

1.000 

186 


(35.500) 
0 

0 

(35,500) 

(44,520) 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(44.520) 
0 

(80.020) 


0 

1,000 

0 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1988  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OP  DOLLARS) 

PY  1988  H.B.1748     AMENDMENT  H.B.1743  AMENDMENT 

AUTHORISATION  HASC   TO  H.R.1748  AS     CHANGE  PROM 

INSTALLATION  AND  PROJECTS  REQUEST  RECOMMENDED    (REPORTED)  AMENDED  1988  REQUEST 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

PURHISHINGS  ACCOUNT 1,882  1.882  1.882  0 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACCOUNT 800  800  600  t 

SERVICES  ACCOUNT 11  11  11  0 

UTILITIES  ACCOUNT 125  125  125  0 

LEASING 15.188  15.188  15.186  0 

MAINTENANCE  OP  REAL  PROPERTY 708  708  708  0 

TOTAL.  FAMILY  HOUSING,  DEFENSE  AGENCIES. . .  19.700  20,700  20.700  1.000 

HOMEOWNERS  ASSISTANCE  FUND 

HOMEOWNERS  ASSISTANCE 2.800  2.800  2.800  0 

RECAPITULATION 

ARMY 1.182.100  988.610  (73.750)      914.860  (267,240) 

NAVY 1.810,122  1,492,852  (152,131)    1,340,721  (469,401) 

AIR  FORCE 1,485.850  1,275.430  (131.520)    1.143.910  (341.940) 

OEFEM:>E  KCENCIBS 851.720  659.349  (156.737)       S22.612  (J4«.i.0ai 

NATO  INFRASTRUCTURE 396.000  396.000  0       396.000  0 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 170.400  186.717  (22.983)      163.734  (6.666) 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 160.800  148.465  (21.990)       126.475  (34,325) 

ARMY  RESERVE 95,100  95,100  0        95.100  0 

NAVAL  RESERVE 73.737  73.737  (6.100)       67.637  (6.100) 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 79.300  79.300  (11,930)       67,370  (11.930) 

TOTAL  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 6.305.129  5.395.560  (577,141)    4.818,419  (1,486,710) 

FAMILY  HOUSING,  ARMY 1,738,659  1.659,559  (68.886)    1.590,673  (147.986) 

FAMILY  HOUSING.  NAVY 799.036  787.648  (8.979)      778.669  (20.367) 

FAMILY  HOUSING.  AIR  FORCE 926.533  891.033  (44.520)      846.513  (80.020) 

FAMILY  HOUSING.  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 19.700  20.700  0        20.700  1.000 

HOMEOWNERS  ASSISTANCE  FUND 2.800  2.800  0          2.800  0 

TOTAL  FAMILY  HOUSING 3.486.728  3,361,740  (122,385)    3.239,355  (247,373) 

GRAND  TOTAL 9,791,857  8.757.300  (699.526)    8.057.774  (1.734.083) 
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DIVISION  C— OTHER  NATIONAI.  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Tni£  I — DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  NATIONAL 

SECURITY  PROGRAMS 

SUMMARY  OF  CHARGES 

Tor  DOE  national  security  programs,  H.R. 
1748.  as  reported,  would  total  $8,060,900,000. 
Of  the  total.  $6,380,065,000  would  t>e  for  op- 
eratmg  expenses,  $1,169,933,000  would  be 
for  construction  protects,  and  $510,902,000 


wou  d  be  for  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
con)  truction. 

Tie  changes  made  by  the  amendment 
woUd  auttiorize  appropriations  totaling 
$7,8  )3,284,000,  including  authorizations  of 
$6,2  M, 065  for  operating  expenses, 
$1,0^6,317,000  for  construction  projects,  and 
$45i  ,902,000  for  capital  equipment  not  relat- 
ed ti  I  construction. 


FISCAL  YEAR  |988  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS 

(Anouib  m  mions  of  doHin) 


TgtH- 


ToU  DOC  opHalini  upenses 
ToU  D(X  plant  anstnictni 
ToU  D0(  aetOi  OMmeit 


ToU.  Da  deleiise  xtwita. 


OPERAnNG  EXPENSES 


WBMms  jctivities: 

Wupou  rcsevdi  wd  dMiopnHRt  ........ 

Milehits  rtS(arch-PSP 

Weapons  testifi( > 

KpraducdRi  wA  sancJInct ». 

r  drectBd  mtsfi  nwgm  RAML. 
Mnwnt  hsioi  IttO .».»»...«. 

Pncm  dnction „ »._...». 

Weipons  pnjpam 

CofMnunty  issstanx 

Total,  veapoRS  actwito 


itactor  opBf3dORS 

Pnc(5swi  of  nuclear  rnatehab... 
SpeaaT  solope  separaton 


S4CiportiM  ttrvkes 

EflhcM  matenal 

N»ai  ftachn  *»*■—  ^ 

Other  uraniMR  emdMNBt... 

Proirani  dncbon 


ToU.  nmenab  production.. 


faiwroiiiiKiHal  fgwtiM  and  wamuwK  of  drfone  Mde  Ml  trinipoitifai: 

EflMRanwital  resknbon 

Waste  flperatMiB  and  projects „ „ _ 

Waste  ressardi  and  deMtopment.. 


Hazardous  ivaste  process  pfanniii|... 

Tmsportitm  management 

Pragran  dncbon 


Total,  defense  waste  an)  tnnsportalian.. 

Verification  and  control  tedwology ^.......i^. 

ToU,  Mrtfication  and  control  tech 


safeguards  and  security: 
fliidear  safeguards  and  security... 
(Program  (trection) 


Total,  nudear  safeguards  and  security . 
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The  ar^iendment  would  result  in  a  net  de- 
crease o<  $257,616,000  below  H.R.  1748,  as 
reported,  and  a  net  decrease  of  $246,716,000 
t)elow  the  President's  request. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  request, 
the  recoifimendation  contained  in  H.R.  1748, 
as  reported,  the  amendment,  and  how  the 
amended  t>ill  would  compare  to  the  F>resi- 
dent's  re<  uest  and  to  the  reported  bill. 


Fiscal  year  1988 

autloizaliai 

request^tstatcd 


HR  1748  HASC 

reconrnioidaJ 


4508.28! 

36S4.325 

536  726 

317.230 

1862.987 

1470521 

291181 

101.285 

856.332 

538.519 

274.126 

43687 

100600 

95.500 

OOOO 

5100 

77.800 

73.200 

OOOO 

4.600 

32.000 

32.000 

0.000 

OOOO 

612.000 

644.100 

17.900 

50.000 


4419.181 

3576.225 

536.726 

30«.230 

1922.987 

1480.521 

341.181 

101.285 

896.332 

578519 

274.126 

43.687 

100600 

95.500 

0.000 

5.100 

77.800 

73.200 

0.000 

4.600 

32.000 

32.000 

0.000 

0.000 

612.000 

544.100 

17900 

50.000 


8050.000 

8060.900 

-257616 

7803  284 

-246  716 

6408165 
1119.933 
521.902 

6380.065 
1169933 
510.902 

-109  boo 

-93616 
-55000 

6271065 
1076317 
455.902 

-137.100 
-43616 
-66000 

8050000 

8060.900 

-257  616 

7803284 

-246.716 

757.019 


769JI19 


396.550 

1896830 

416600 

112500 

74.826 

(66.848) 

(7.978) 


396.550 

1896.830 

290.000 

149000 

74.826 

(66.848) 

(7.978) 


3654.325 


3576.225 


576.035 
455.700 
(50.000) 
221747 
193.000 
(178.500) 
(14.500) 
24.039 


576.035 
465.700 
(60.000) 
221.747 
193.000 
(178.500) 
(14.500) 
24.039 


1470.521 


1480.521 


77  798 
391.597 

51.082 
7.112 
8400 
2.530 


97.798 
411.597 

51.082 
7.112 
8.400 
2.530 


538.519 


578519 


95500 


95.500 


95.500 


95.500 


73200 
(8.200) 


73200 
(8.200 


73.200 


73200 


HR  1748 
(reiiorted  till) 


HR.  1748  as 


-3000 
-50.000 


-53.000 


-36.000 
20.000 
20.000 


-40.000 
-37.000 
-3000 


-56000 


0.000 


OOOO 


OOOO 


dunte  fian  1988 
request 


-156.116  4263.065  -245.216 

-53.000  3523.225  -131100 

-63.116  473610  -63116 

-40.000  266.230  -51000 

-90.100  1832887  -30100 

-56.000  1424.521  -46000 

-24.100  317081  25900 

-10.000  91.285  -10000 

-5.200  891.132  34800 

0.000  57L5I9  -  40.000 

-SiOO  268.926  -5.200 

0.000  41687 

0.000  100.600  0.000 

0.000  9S.S00 

0.000 

0.000  5.100   

0.000  77.800  0.000 

0.000  nm  o.ooo 

0.000- ..- 

0.000  4.600   

0.000  32.000  0.000 

0.000  32.000   

0.000  0.000  OOOO 

0.000  OOOO  OOOO 

-6J00  605.800  -6,200 

0.000  544.100  OOOO 

-1.200  16700  -1200 

-5.000  45000  -5000 


769.019 


396550 
1893.830 
240000 
149.000 
74.826 
(66.848) 
(7.978) 


3523225 


540.035 
485700 
(80.000) 
221.747 
153.000 
(141.500) 
(11.500) 
24039 


1424521 


12.000 


-3.000 

-176.600 

36.500 


-131100 


-36.000 
30.000 
30.000 


-40000 
-37.000 
-3  000 


-46000 


97798  20.000 

411597  20.000 

51.082    

7.112    - - 

8.400   

2  530   : 

578519 40000 

95.500    

95.500    

73.200    

(8.200) 

73.200  0.000 
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Program 


Fiscal  year  1988       „-  i7«MA.r 
reqwst.<estaM 


Iki 
HR  1748 

(reported  M) 


H.R  1748  as 


dianieinni  1988 


Security  lovestiiatians 

Mav3l  reactors  devctopmcirt: 

Plant  dewkpnent 

Reactor  develupinent.. 


Reactor  operatoi  and  enkolioii... 
Program  dnction 


Total,  naval  reactors  dewlopnieii) 
Total.  DOE  defense  activities  operating 


32  000 

32000 

32000 

74  0OO 

74  000 

74000 

249  700 

249700 

208000 

12  400 

249  700   .. 

208.000 

208000  

12.400  

12400 

544100 

544.100 

0.000 

544100 

0.081 

6408.165 


6380065 


-109000 


6271.065 


-137.100 


BACKGROUND  OP  OUR  TRADE 
DEFICIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Skaggs).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  McCoLLUM]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow we  begin  debate  on  major 
trade  legislation.  The  issue  of  trade 
has  been  a  subject  that  has  been 
before  the  American  people  in  ever-in- 
creasing awareness  for  the  last  several 
years.  Our  trade  deficits  last  year  were 
almost  $170  billion.  This  year  every  in- 
dication is  that  a  trade  deficit  of  the 
United  States  will  be  significantly 
higher  than  that.  Most  of  the  empha- 
sis of  the  proposed  legislation  focuses 
on  the  unfair  trade  practices  which 
have  been  conducted  and  are  being 
waged  by  some  of  our  trading  partners 
against  the  United  States  and  our 
businesses. 

I  think  that  we  need  for  a  moment 
before  we  examine  this  legislation  and 
get  into  the  debate  on  the  specifics  of 
it  to  take  a  broader  overview  look  at 
the  entire  question  of  trade,  at  what 
some  of  these  terms  mean  and  what 
we  might  be  doing  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  trading  partners  if  we  take  actions 
that  we  may  not  understand  to  begin 
with. 

First  of  all,  unfair  trade  practices, 
trade  deficits,  and  competitiveness  are 
terms  that  are  used  frequently,  but 
they  are  not  well  understood  and  they 
simply  do  not  necessarily  go  together 
and  interrelate. 

For  example,  we  have  had  essential- 
ly the  same  or  worse  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices used  against  us  and  our  products 
and  our  services  for  quite  a  number  of 
years,  when  we  had  very  large  trade 
surpluses.  So  unfair  trade  practices  in 
and  of  themselves  do  not  equate  to 
huge  trade  deficits  in  the  United 
States.  Legislation  that  addresses 
unfair  trade  practices  alone  by  no 
means  is  going  to  solve  the  trade  defi- 
cit situation  in  this  country. 

I  think  we  need  to  understand  what 
the  primary  causes  are  of  trade  defi- 
cits, the  trade  deficits  at  least  that  we 
have  now. 


Now  there  can  be  other  causes  in 
other  times,  but  right  now  there  are 
three  primary  causes  of  our  trade  defi- 
cits. 

The  first  primary  cause  is  the  simple 
fswjt  that  the  U.S.  economy  and  the 
consuimer  demand  of  this  country  over 
the  last  several  years  since  1981  has 
grown  at  a  significantly  greater  rate 
than  the  growth  of  the  economies  and 
consumer  demands  of  our  trading 
partners. 

The  second  reason  why  we  have 
these  huge  trade  deficits  is  because  we 
have  huge  domestic  budget  deficits 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  more 
than  contain  the  growth  of  those  do- 
mestic budget  deficits,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  reduce  the  deficits  them- 
selves. 

The  third  primary  cause  of  our  trade 
deficits  stems  from  the  ever  persistent 
Third  World  debt  and  its  direct  rela- 
tionship to  our  ability  to  trade. 

Now,  let  us  examine  those  three  pri- 
mary causes  because  they  need  to  be 
understood  if  we  are  going  to  under- 
stand the  legislation  we  are  about  to 
tackle  in  the  next  couple  of  days. 

What  about  our  growth?  Our  econo- 
my has  grown  since  1981  at  a  pretty 
rapid  rate. 

Yes,  the  inflation  rates  are  down 
still,  we  do  not  have  that  high  GNP 
that  everybody  has  been  looking  for. 
But  when  you  look  around  the  world 
relative  to  the  economies  or  the  other 
parts  of  the  world,  our  economy  has 
grown  at  a  significantly  more  rapid 
rate  than  theirs. 

When  this  occurs,  several  things 
happen.  One,  our  consumer  demand 
and  our  business  demand,  for  that 
matter,  is  up.  In  other  words,  our 
demand  for  products  and  services  is 
greater  than  theirs.  And  the  natural 
consequence  of  this  demand  in  a  grow- 
ing economy  that  is  greater  than  the 
growth  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world 
is  that  we  are  going  to  import  more 
goods  to  meet  this  demand  than  we 
export.  We  are  going  to  have  to  import 
those  goods  because  our  economy  has 
not  been  producing  enough  to  meet 
this  growth  demand.  So  it  is  only  natu- 
ral that  we  run  a  trade  deficit  in  that 
situation.  It  might  not  have  to  be  as 


big  as  the  one  we  have  now.  but  we 
cannot  get  around  running  that  kind 
of  a  trade  deficit  until  our  economy 
picks  up  the  slack  in  the  system  or 
until  the  foreign  coimtries  that  we 
deal  with  have  their  economies  pick 
up. 

We  need  to  have  those  coimtries  co- 
operate a  little  bit  with  us  if  we  are 
going  to  resolve  the  trade  deficits.  The 
best  way  they  could  cooperate  would 
be  to  get  their  own  economies  growing 
more  rapidly.  We  have  encouraged 
them  to  do  that,  but  so  far  they  have 
not.  The  most  obvious  method  of 
doing  it,  particularly  among  the  Eiiro- 
pean  allies,  is  to  reduce  some  of  their 
tax  burdens  so  their  businesses  can 
expand  and  their  economies  flow. 
Frankly,  they  have  an  undue  fear  of 
the  growth  of  inflation  which  is  very 
low  now.  We  are  almost  in  deflation  in 
parts  of  the  world. 

We  need  them  to  do  that,  but  we 
cannot  do  it  for  them.  We  cannot 
really  force  them  to  do  that.  We  can 
cajole  them,  we  can  urge  them,  we  can 
do  all  kinds  of  things,  but  we  cannot 
absolutely  get  them  to  do  that. 

I  suppose  they  could  lower  some  of 
their  interest  rates,  which  are  already 
pretty  low.  a  little  further.  They  could 
do  a  number  of  things  like  that.  But 
until  their  demand  comes  up.  until 
they  begin  to  grow  at  a  greater  pace 
than  they  are  now.  we  are  going  to 
have  a  natural  pressure  that  is  going 
to  result  in  our  having  trade  deficits. 
That  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  unfair  trade  practices  and  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  anything 
we  can  legislate  about,  frankly. 

Now.  in  the  same  context  of  these 
factors  of  growth,  relative  growth  be- 
tween our  country  and  our  trading 
partners,  we  have  to  think  about  how 
we  finance  this  growth  and  how  we  fi- 
nance at  the  same  time  these  huge 
budget  deficits  we  have. 

With  this  greater  growth  relative  to 
the  other  economies  and  with  these 
huge  deficits  on  our  own  side,  our 
budget  deficits,  we  require  relatively 
higher  interest  rates  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  order  to  get  foreign  cap- 
ital to  come  over  here  and  finance  this 
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for  us.  because  we  do  not  have  it  in- 
herently In  our  systeoL 

Again  that  is  a  natural  equation  in 
economics.  It  is  very  simple.  It  Is  fairly 
easily  understood  by  those  involved, 
thou^  the  language  barriers  often  get 
in  our  way. 

While  our  interest  rates  are  nowhere 
near  the  extraordinarily  high  Interest 
rates  of  7  or  8  years  ago  when  they 
went  light  through  the  ceiling,  we 
have  had.  even  though  we  had  what 
we  thought  were  modest  rates  of 
maybe  7M-percent  prime  and  9  percent 
for  some  home  mortgages  and  so  on. 
Just  a  month  or  so  ago,  those  rates  are 
still  significantly  higher  than  the  in- 
terest rates  paid  around  the  rest  of  the 
world  at  the  present  time  and  have 
been  for  some  time.  That  again  is  re- 
quired if  we  are  going  to  attract 
money  over  here. 

Why  do  we  need  the  money  over 
here?  Well,  we  need  it  in  part  to  fi- 
nance our  business  expansion  because 
we  have  to  have  more  liquidity  here 
than  we  have  generated  in  this  coun- 
try, unless  we  want  to  really  inflate  by 
literally  printing  more  money  with  a 
truly  extraordinarily  loose  monetary 
policy. 

We  have  to  have  it  here  in  order  to 
sell  our  public  debt  offerings,  how  we 
finance  this  deficit.  We  sell  every 
month,  in  fact  several  times  a  month, 
new  Treasury  bonds  and  bills  and 
notes  on  the  open  marketplace  in  this 
coimtry.  Many  of  them  are  bought  by 
Americans.  ICany  of  them  are  bought 
by  otur  banks  and  other  institutions. 

But  in  order  to  carry  the  kind  of 
deficits  that  we  have  been  carrying  do- 
mestically, our  own  budget  deficits, 
and  in  order  to  finance  this  expansion 
of  our  economy  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  not  expanding  at  this  rate,  we 
have  to  have  a  lot  of  foreign  country 
purchases  of  foreign  business  pur- 
chases or  inflow  of  cash  by  that  pur- 
chase process  from  abroad. 

That  is  what  is  happening.  Japanese, 
particularly,  have  been  buying  our 
bills  and  our  bonds  and  our  notes  in 
the  last  year  or  so.  They  have  been 
buying  because  it  is  a  good  investment. 
Because  the  interest  rates  were  higher 
and  we  are  maintaining  them  higher, 
at  least  we  had  to  maintain  them 
higher  in  order  to  get  them  to  do  that. 

The  bottom  line  is  we  need  to  have 
the  other  countries  to  get  their  econo- 
mies to  grow  more  so  we  do  not  have 
to  do  that  and  we  need  to  solve  our 
own  domestic  budget  deficit  so  we  do 
not  have  to  do  that.  Until  both  of 
those  things  happen,  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  difficulties  with  our 
trade  deficits. 

Now.  there  is  a  third  factor  in  this 
that  has  really  made  it  a  problem  for 
us  and  that  is  the  Third  World  debt 
question. 

Most  of  the  Third  World  debt  we  are 
concerned  with  is  in  Latin  America, 
south     of    our    borders,     Argentina, 


Bneil,  Central  America,  South  Amer- 
ica, all  over  that  region. 

Prankly,  we  expected  that  during 
the  period  of  this  decade  in  the  1980's, 
Latin  America  would  develop  into  one 
of  our  strongest  trading  partners.  We 
exoected  that  where  we  were  going  to 
getlour  net  exports  from  this  country 
in  mis  decade  would  be  in  those  couin- 
tris  south  of  us.  But  when  they  accu- 
mulated this  enormous  debt  to  our 
baii^s  and  to  the  banks  of  other  coiui- 
trieB  around  the  world,  their  econo- 
miep  simply  become  nonproductive. 
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T  ley  did  not  have  the  capital  to 
expend  and  grow,  and  when  they  were 
not  growing,  they  could  not  be  buying 
our;  products.  In  fact,  to  import  too 
mu^h  for  them,  instead  of  export,  is 
cowiterproductive. 

Triey  have  to  increase  their  exports 
in  order  to  have  any  kind  of  ability  to 
pay  off  on  that  debt.  So  we  need  to  ad- 
dress that  debt  and  really  get  it  down 
in  ttie  Third  World  if  we  are  going  to 
open  up  that  growth  market.  The  mar- 
kets in  Europe  have  been  relatively 
stagnant  for  some  time.  Yes,  we  would 
likd  to  see  them  grow  and  certainly  if 
the»  economies  would  grow,  it  would 
help  us  out  in  the  ways  I  described  a 
moment  ago,  and  certainly  it  would  in- 
crease the  likelihood  that  they  would 
buy  more  of  our  products. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  our  pri- 
mary market  that  we  can  look  to  still 
fori  the  future,  if  we  are  going  to 
expand  our  economy  and  be  able  to 
selli  more  exports  in  the  next  decade 
and  into  the  21st  century,  that  pri- 
mary market  of  expansion  has  to  come 
in  Central  and  South  America. 

What  are  we  doing  about  that?  We 
are!  jaw-boning  a  lot.  We  are  trying  to 
get  accommodations.  We  continue  to 
see  I  refinancing  of  that  Third  World 
dedt,  but  that  does  not  alleviate  their 
haying  to  make  the  payments.  It  just 
stretches  it  out.  They  have  to  pay  a 
very  heavy  interest  load  on  the  debt 
of  course,  they  have  to  repay 
icipal  over  a  period  of  time,  howev- 
lany  years  it  is. 

lere  have  been  a  lot  of  iimovative 
sutdgestions  lately.  There  is  even  some- 
thihg  that  is  going  to  come  up  on  the 
flo^r  in  the  next  couple  of  days  in  this 
legislation  we  are  considering  that  is 
aimed  to  addressing  that. 

Itfy  own  belief  is  that  by  creating 
some  kind  of  a  special  fimd  mecha- 
nian  out  there  for  this  debt  to  be  pur- 
chased and  sold  and  so  on,  that  we  are 
not  really  going  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem. 

^^at  is  going  to  be  required,  and 
whtit  is  most  innovative  in  this  regard 
that  is  not  requiring  Government  leg- 
islation to  achieve,  is  the  proposal  for 
debt  equity  swaps.  But  that  requires 
th^  cooperation  of  the  bankers  who 
hate  the  investments  and  the  debts 
doim  there  and  the  debtors,  the  na- 
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tlons  themselves  who  would  have  to 
make  an  arrangement,  an  accommoda- 
tion, either  directly  with  those  who 
have  loaned  them  the  money  to  turn 
the  debt  into  investments  of  equity  in 
businesi  in  the  countries  involved  or 
for  the  business  bankers  to  sell  their 
debt,  perhaps  at  some  small  mark- 
down,  t0  private  investors  through  the 
securities  marketplace,  and  there  is 
such  a  marketplace  today  called  the 
secondaW  market  in  this  debt,  and  let 
those  private  investors  in  this  debt  in 
turn  coikvert  it  into  equity  for  a  return 
over  the  long  haul  in  the  development 
of  new  [business  and  economic  expan- 
sion in  those  Third  World  countries; 
particularly  we  are  talking  about  Ar- 
gentina and  Brazil,  as  the  two  larger 
ones,  and  Mexico,  as  well. 

Again,  those  things  do  not  come 
about  overnight.  They  are  being  dis- 
cussed, ^here  is  some  promise;  there  is 
some  hope.  Some  of  the  major  seciui- 
ties  brokers  in  this  country  are  cur- 
rently promoting  this  concept. 

If  W€^  get  the  cooperation  of  the 
coimtrifs  involved  who  need  the  cap- 
ital and  they  see  the  light,  and  if  we 
get  some  of  our  bankers  and  many  of 
the  foreign  bankers  who,  by  the  way, 
have  the  larger  exposure,  there  is 
more  debt  owed  to  the  foreign  bankers 
in  Europe  and  in  the  Orient  than 
there  is  to  our  bankers,  if  we  get  that 
cooperation  and  when  we  get  that 
kind  of  a  business  understanding,  it  is 
prof  italic  for  everybody,  then  this 
type  ol  resolution  is  likely  to  take 
place. 

But  mtil  it  does  take  place,  there 
will  not  be  the  Idnd  of  capital,  there 
will  not!  be  the  kind  of  money  available 
in  those  countries  south  of  us  to  buy 
our  products,  to  expand  their  jobs  and 
to  create  a  situation  down  there  where 
they  can  let  us  become  an  exporter  to 
them  in  a  way  that  would  affect  our 
trade  deficit. 

Those  are  the  three  primary  causes 
of  this  deficit  that  we  continue  to  ac- 
ciunulate  on  the  trade  side  and  that 
we  have  with  ever-increasing  rapidity 
over  tne  last  several  years.  Again,  to 
repeat,  so  we  do  not  lose  track  of  it, 
the  three  primary  causes  of  our  trade 
deficits  I  are  this  Third  World  that  I 
just  mentioned  and  its  effect  on  our 
inability  to  export  to  the  Central  and 
South  JAmerican  regions  where  we 
have  to  in  the  future  if  we  are  going  to 
have  ajn  expanding  export  market; 
second,  it  is  our  own  budget  deficit, 
this  tremendously  huge  thing  that 
keeps  sticking  with  us,  even  though  we 
slow  trie  growth  of  it,  we  have  never 
cut  it,  find  until  we  actually  reduce  it 
significantly  and  get  out  of  that  busi- 
ness of  huge  deficit  financing  abroad 
that  comes  from  and  flows  from  our 
deficitsi  as  a  natural  consequence,  we 
cannot  expect  oiu*  trade  deficits  to  go 
down  s  gnif icantly.  Third,  we  have  the 
problei  1  of  the  fact  that  our  economy 


and  our  demand,  both  consiuner  and 
industrial,  has  been  far  greater  rela- 
tive to  the  demand  and  the  growth  of 
the  economies  of  our  trading  partners. 
Until  they  step  up  their  growth  or 
our  demand  slackens,  and  Lord  knows, 
we  do  not  want  that  because  that,  I 
think  all  of  us  know,  means  recession 
and  job  losses  here.  But  until  that 
equation  is  leveled  out,  there  is  going 
to  be  a  natural  resulting  trade  deficit 
in  order  to  finance  this  growth  and  ex- 
pansion here  in  the  United  States,  and 
because  we  do  demand  more  Imports 
than  we  are  going  to  have  in  products 
that  we  produce  domestically  for  our 
own  consumption  in  order  to  fill  the 
gaps  in. 

I  want  to  talk  about  a  third  wing  of 
this.  The  term  "competitiveness,"  as 
some  people  call  it.  What  is  it?  It 
simply  means,  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness, when  we  talk  about  products  or 
services,  that  a  product  or  a  service 
has  a  quality  and  a  reasonably  low 
price  so  that  somebody  else  is  going  to 
want  to  buy  it  Instead  of  acquiring  an- 
other product  or  service  someone  else 
has  produced.  That  is  true  at  home,  as 
well  as  abroad. 

Prankly,  for  years  and  years,  the 
United  States  was  clearly  the  leader  in 
competitiveness  abound  the  world. 
Frankly,  we  still  are  the  leader,  de- 
spite all  of  the  doiu-  looks  that  come 
on  businessmen's  faces  today  when 
you  talk  about  that  term  and  talk 
about  our  trade. 

If  you  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  percentage  of  income  that  an 
average  American  spends  on  foreign 
goods  and  services  versus  what  he 
spends  on  his  domestically  produced 
goods  and  services  and  compare  that 
to  what  the  average  citizen  of  another 
country  around  the  world  spends  on 
American  products,  there  is  no  com- 
parison, with  the  exception  of  Japan. 
Let  us  put  Japan  aside  for  a  minute 
and  talk  about  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  this  way: 
The  average  American  spends  a  very 
small  percentage  of  his  or  her  annual 
income  on  foreign-produced  products 
or  services.  The  average  citizen  of 
Sweden  or  Germany  or  any  of  our  Eu- 
ropean allies,  or  for  that  matter,  any 
other  part  of  the  world  today,  spends 
a  much  greater  percentage  than  the 
American  does,  spends  a  much  greater 
percentage  of  his  or  her  annual 
income  on  American  products,  instead 
of  on  their  own. 

In  that  sense,  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
that  we  are  still  extraordinarily  com- 
petitive. We  are  pushing  our  products; 
they  are  taking  them,  and  we  are  not 
taking  nearly  as  many  per  income 
level,  per  capital  income  level,  in  this 
country. 

Japan  is  a  break-even  part.  You 
might  have  thought  I  was  saving  that 
back  to  tell  you  some  horror  story 
about  them.  Actually,  that  is  not  the 
case.  On  an  average  annual  income 


basis,  the  Japanese  citizen  spends 
about  the  same  percentage  on  Ameri- 
can products  as  we  spend  on  Japanese 
products,  or  if  you  want  to  put  it  the 
other  way  around,  the  percentage  on 
his  own  as  we  spend  on  our  own. 

So  we  are  sort  of  even  with  them. 
That  does  not  help  our  exports  any, 
but  it  sounds  kind  of  fair  on  the  sur- 
face in  competition. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  in  rela- 
tive terms,  and  everything  we  talk 
about  in  economics  is  somewhat  rela- 
tive, that  is  one  of  the  big  problems  of 
understanding  it.  It  is  not  a  precise  sci- 
ence, it  is  a  fluid  that  moves  back  and 
forth,  and  when  you  punch  something 
over  here,  it  comes  out  over  there.  But 
in  relative  terms,  our  competitiveness 
has  declined.  That  is,  we  are,  relative 
to  the  past,  less  competitive  in  the 
world  market  today.  That  is,  in  terms 
of  the  fact  that  some  other  countries 
are  doing  better.  Their  economies, 
their  product  lines,  their  quality  and 
costs  have  eroded  our  marketplace, 
but  we  are  not  net  total  losers.  They 
do  not  have  a  better  deal  than  we  do. 
It  is  just  that  we  do  not  have  as  good  a 
deal  as  we  once  had. 

We  need  to  restore  our  competitive 
edge.  At  least,  we  need  to  keep  up  and 
do  better. 

I  think  the  best  analogy  is  to  think 
of  the  athlete.  The  athlete  who  has 
trained  all  his  life,  in  whatever  field, 
whether  it  is  in  running  in  the  Olym- 
pics, or  whether  it  is  in  football  or 
whatever  the  sport  is,  there  has,  from 
time  to  time,  been  some  absolutely  su- 
perior athlete  or  athletes  whose  team 
or  whose  nation  he  represents  has  had 
an  outstanding  record  for  a  long 
period  of  time  because  that  athlete  is 
in  better  shape;  because  that  athlete  is 
in  better  condition;  because  he  can  do 
things  better  than  anybody  else  could 
think  of  doing  them. 
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And  nobody  even  came  close  to  beat- 
ing him  in  whatever  event  he  was  com- 
peting in.  Then  some  time  passed,  and 
he  may  not  have  declined  a  bit.  He  or 
she  may  be  a  young  man  or  woman 
and  still  at  the  peak  of  visible  prowess 
and  doing  all  the  same  exercises  and 
regimes  as  before,  but  along  comes 
somebody  who  catches  up,  or  comes 
close  to  it,  who  suddenly  provides  com- 
petition because  somebody  else  has 
learned  the  technique,  has  gotten 
their  body  physically  in  shape,  and 
has  trained  properly,  and  it  then  be- 
comes an  athletic  competition  instead 
of  something  that  is  not  even  close. 

I  think  our  trade  situation  is  much 
like  that.  We  have  as  a  nation  been 
able  to  dominate  in  the  last  few  years, 
especially  since  World  War  II,  the 
entire  world  marketplace.  We  have  not 
had  anybody  who  could  rival  mb.  And, 
frankly,  I  do  not  think  we  have  gotten 
so  much  softer  or  that  we  are  doing 
such  terribly  bad  things  or  really  any- 


thing that  is  that  much  different.  It  is 
just  that  other  countries  are  now 
coming  up  to  catch  us  in  this  game. 

The  Japanese  have  sent  their  major 
business  leaders  to  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  for  years.  Some  of  their 
leading  bankers,  all  of  them  in  many 
cases,  including  some  of  those  bankers 
who  are  from  the  world's  largest  insti- 
tutions of  finance,  have  gone  to  the 
same  schools  our  business  leaders  have 
gone  to.  They  have  learned  the  same 
techniques,  and  they  have  got  some  In- 
dustriousness  and  drive  and  incentive 
among  their  people.  We  are  always 
talking  about  how  the  Japanese  do 
things  a  little  differently  than  we  do. 
but  they  have  just  been  trying  to 
catch  up.  They  have  just  been  trying 
to  do  what  we  have  done  for  years.  In 
some  cases  they  have  shocked  us  be- 
cause they  have  done  some  of  the 
things  we  have  been  doing  better  than 
we  have  been  doing  them  because  we 
just  did  not  improve.  They  improved 
more  quickly  than  we  did. 

Our  task  to  maintain  our  competi- 
tive edge  and  improve  it  in  an  ever-in- 
creasing competitive  world  is  to  get 
better  and  do  those  things  we  have 
been  doing  aU  along  better. 

First  and  foremost,  I  think  all  of  us 
are  aware  that  we  have  to  improve  the 
educational  level  of  our  youth  in  this 
country.  A  lot  of  effort  has  gone  into 
that,  and  a  lot  more  has  got  to  go  into 
it.  We  have  had  a  remission  of  science 
and  technology  and  math  over  a 
number  of  years.  We  have  begun  to 
come  around  now.  Things  run  in 
cycles.  As  soon  as  we  do  that,  we  will 
probably  find  that  we  have  lost  out  a 
little  bit  in  some  other  area.  But  edu- 
cation is  the  bedrock  of  our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  future,  and  we  have  to 
put  some  emphasis  on  that. 

Second,  I  think  we  forget  sometimes 
that  the  great  engine  that  has  driven 
our  train  and  our  commerce  and  our 
industry  has  been  the  free  enterprise 
system.  It  has  been  the  fact  that  we 
have  given  to  individuals  and  to  busi- 
ness in  this  country  an  opportuinity, 
an  incentive,  a  chance  to  go  out  and 
make  a  profit  and  do  that  in  a  way 
that  is  not  directly  by  the  Government 
but  in  a  way  they  decide  on  their  own 
as  to  how  to  do  it.  We  have  been  the 
leading  example  of  this.  This  has  been 
the  bedrock  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  it  has  been  that  which  has 
driven  the  engine  of  our  economic  suc- 
cess around  the  world. 

Whenever  Government  gets  too 
much  involved  in  the  business  of  di- 
recting things,  then  that  kind  of  econ- 
omy that  we  have  known  for  all  those 
years  does  not  work  as  well,  and  it  is 
not  going  to  be  as  competitive. 

Sometimes  we  talk  about  loosening 
up  the  reins  in  terms  of  deregiilations, 
but  that  is  not  always  the  case.  That  is 
certainly  what  we  need  to  continue  to 
address,  but  it  is  in  many  other  invldl- 
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to  us  and  did  not  affect  our  deficits    mies  to  grow  like  ours  did,  by  reducing    what  the  Federal  Reserve  does  or  does 
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ous  ways  that  Government  Is  involved 
in  not  Just  pure  regulation  of  any 
given  industry.  There  are  ways  that 
we  are  involved  in  things  lilce  estab- 
lishing simply  more  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  the  sense  of  saying  that  you 
have  to  follow  these  procedures  for 
safety  and  health  and  environment, 
and  you  have  to  follow  these  proce- 
dures if  you  are  going  to  get  a  license 
or  an  application,  or  if  you  are  going 
to  be  avoiding  competition  in  the  anti- 
competitive world  that  might  exist 
otherwise,  the  antitrust  world  that  is 
out  there  when  we  try  to  work  on  it. 
And  it  is  in  the  way  of  things  like 
those  that  are  in  the  bill  that  wUl  be 
out  here  on  the  floor  this  week,  where 
In  all  good  measure  some  of  my  col- 
leagues are  attempting  to  establish  an 
industrial  planning  scheme  that  will 
say  somehow  that  we  will  get  together 
and  we  will  plan  how  we  can  solve  all 
these  problems  in  the  future. 

What  we  are  doing  when  we  do  that 
is  layering  another  bureaucracy  out 
there  on  top  of  what  already  exists  in 
the  name  of  planning  when  indeed 
planning  is  not  what  we  need.  We  need 
understanding  of  the  problems  I  have 
been  discussing  on  trade  and  competi- 
tion, and  we  need  to  get  the  message 
out.  We  need  to  work  harder  on  a 
number  of  things,  but  we  do  not  need 
to  have  more  Federal  planning  of  busi- 
ness and  we  do  not  need  to  be  taking 
more  of  our  resources  from  our  econo- 
my in  the  form  of  tax  dollars  in  order 
to  fund  agencies  to  do  these  things. 
That  Just  exacerbates  the  budget  defi- 
cit problem  which  already,  as  I  have 
indicated  earlier,  is  a  major  factor  in 
causing  these  trade  deficits  in  the  first 
place.  We  do  not  need  to  do  that. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  to  unshackle  as 
much  as  possible  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  let  the  individual  and  the 
businessman  go  out  and  do  his  or  her 
own  thing. 

After  all,  it  has  been  the  small  busi- 
nesses that  have  expanded  over  the 
last  6  or  7  years  when  we  have  had 
record  numbers  of  new  Jobs  created  in 
this  country  and  new  businesses,  large- 
ly the  small  mom-and-pop  size  busi- 
nesses actually  that  have  done  that.  It 
is  that  growth,  as  I  said  earlier  that 
has  made  us  great,  because  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  not  been  doing  that,  has 
not  been  living  up  to  those  kinds  of 
hopes  and  opportunities  and  expecta- 
tions. It  is  because  they  have  not 
grown  in  this  fashion,  and  that  is  what 
has  triggered  some  of  the  trade  deficit 
problems  we  are  talking  about  today. 

But  we  need  simply  to  get  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  business  of  regulation 
and  intrusion  that  is  causing  less  effi- 
cient production  on  our  private  sector 
side  and,  by  the  way,  driving  costs  up 
at  the  same  time.  The  cost  of  the 
product  inherently  goes  up  under 
those  conditions  and  in  these  circum- 
stances. 
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We  also  need  to  have  logical  tax 
lavs.  Some  have  debated  at  great 
length  on  this  floor  the  tax  bill  that 
was  passed  in  the  last  Congress  with 
its  effect  on  business.  Long  term, 
many  of  us  believe  that  some  of  the 
things  in  that  bill  will  be  very  healthy. 
In  the  short  run.  they  are  not  so 
heathy.  We  need  to  be  vigilant  and 
m^e  sure  that  to  the  degree  neces- 
saiy  we  do  not  allow  our  tax  laws  to 
suppress  business  activity  and  expan- 
sion of  our  very  base  of  support  in  this 
covitry.  If  you  have  too  much  of  a 
coat  for  business  in  the  tax  area,  you 
arn  going  to  raise  the  price  of  goods 
an^  services  in  this  country,  and  you 
are  going  to  make  those  products  less 
competitive  in  the  world  market,  as 
weU  as  less  competitive  at  home. 

Let  us  talk  about  that  for  a  minute. 

Competitiveness  Is  not  something  we 
talk  about  simply  in  terms  of  a  prod- 
uct or  service  of  the  United  States 
bekig  sold  abroad  and  being  competi- 
tive over  there.  If  a  product  is  not 
competitive  at  home  to  oua-  own  con- 
sumers, it  Is  not  going  to  be  competi- 
tive abroad.  After  all  the  idea  is,  be- 
cause of  the  very  inherent  nature  of 
the  definition  of  what  competitiveness 
is  all  about,  to  have  a  finer  quality 
product  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
otlier  person  selling  that  product  or 
sertrice.  If  we  do  not  have  that  finer 
quality  product  at  a  lower  price  than  a 
foi^ign  good  that  is  coming  into  our 
mak-ket,  then  we  are  going  to  see  that 
An  ericans  naturally  are  going  to 
gr^tate  to  that  foreign  product,  and 
if  We  erect  a  trade  barrier  that  says 
yott  have  got  to  buy  American  because 
we  are  going  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
foreign  product  so  much  through  tar- 
iffs or  import  duties  or  whatever  that 
yoi>  are  going  to  find  the  American 
pr<^uct  cheaper,  you  are  going  to 
te  inflation  in  this  coimtry.  You  are 
ig  to  raise  the  cost  for  everybody, 
we  are  going  to  go  back  out  in  an 
[ation  cycle  in  the  name  of  solving 
le  deficits. 

Ilsubmit  that  is  not  what  we  want.  It 
does  not  make  any  sense.  And  if  we 
take  too  hard  a  stand,  if  we  get  out 
there  in  the  name  of  trying  to  get 
more  of  our  products  purchased  by 
raiting  these  barriers  and  we  try  to  do 
it  In  the  name  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, or  whatever,  we  raise  these  bar- 
riers up  that  some  call  protectionism 
ani  then  we  might  do  more  than 
siniply  create  a  great  inflation  in  this 
country  and  make  all  the  products 
here  cost  more.  We  could  very  easily 
go  across  the  edge  and  cause  a  trade 
war  abroad,  because  other  countries 
do  the  same  thing,  and  we  would  send 
the  whole  world  economy  into  a  reces- 
sion out  of  which  we  would  have  a  ter- 
ribly difficult  time  coming  because  we 
have  all  these  problems  here. 

^ow  are  we  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
len  IS  if  we  do  not  have  even  our  own 
eccnomy  doing  well  and  if  we  have 
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these  economies  that  are  only  margin- 
al now,  because  they  are  not  growing 
at  a  vei-y  rapid  rate  abroad,  turn  from 
very,  yery  low  growth  to  negative 
growtli  Then  you  have  deflation,  and 
then  ybu  have  what  Is  Imown  as  de- 
pression. I  do  not  want  to  predict  that 
is  whai  we  are  doing,  but  I  do  want  to 
say  that  if,  instead  of  passiiig  simply  a 
bill  inj  the  next  few  days  that  the 
President  can  sign  into  law  that  pro- 
vides fbr  the  unfair  trade  practices  to 
be  managed  by  the  President,  with  his 
discretion  to  take  greater  steps  if  he 
feels  jjustified,  to  push  back  those 
practices,  if  we  do  not  pass  a  bill  like 
that  aitd,  instead,  pass  one  that  man- 
dates that  the  President  has  no  choice 
but  thit  now,  that  certain  things  occur 
in  the  I  way  of  bloclcing  imports  into 
this  country  simply  because  we  have 
trade  oef  icits  with  another  country  or 
they  hfive  a  trade  surplus  with  us,  or 
becaus^  of  some  other  boogeyman,  then 
we  are  jgoing  to  get  to  the  point  where 
we  wilf  have  this  inflation  cycle  re- 
turning to  this  country. 

Not  only  that,  but  we  are  probably 
going  to  pass  the  point  where  we  are 
in  danger  of  triggering  that  tremen- 
dous trade  war  and  bring  about  the  in- 
herent^ depression  that  might  come 
out  of  I  that.  I  think  for  that  reason 
prudence  and  caution  are  necessary. 
We  do  not  have  a  very  good  under- 
standiiK,  as  I  said  at  the  very  liegln- 
ning  of  this,  during  these  few  mo- 
ments that  I  have  had  to  speak  to  my 
colleagues,  of  the  meaning  or  the 
cause  of  the  trade  deficits,  and  with- 
out th$t  understanding  and  with  a  lot 
of  emotion  involved  with  Jobs  affected 
over  heire  and  jobs  affected  over  there, 
we  are!  likely  to  make  some  serious 
mistakes  instead  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  this  country.  We  have  got  to 
look  at  [it  that  way. 

I  D  1340 

I  want  to  say  for  a  few  moments 
something  about  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. They  are  a  problem.  I  do  not 
want  to  diminish  their  being  a  prob- 
lem. They  are  a  much  greater  problem 
now  than  they  were  when  we  had 
these  trade  svupluses  for  a  very  simple 
reason.  We  are  not  as  competitive, 
though!  we  are  more  competitive  than 
anybodb'  else  in  the  world;  I  said  that 
earlier,!  we  are  not  as  competitive  rela- 
tive to  what  we  were  in  the  past. 

As  our  edge  declines  because  other 
countries  are  improving,  as  we  do  not 
have  tljte  advantage  we  once  had  and 
we  are  jnot  going  to  regain  all  of  that; 
actually,  our  policies  were  to  encour- 
age than  to  develop  more  and  we  have 
to  man  ige  our  success  is  really  what  it 
is  all  about.  But  as  oiu-  competitive 
edge  o-  our  advantage  has  declined, 
and  w(!  hopefully  level  off  here  in 
some  i-espect  in  this  regard,  then 
unfair  ^rade  practices  which  previous- 
ly existed  and  were  a  mere  annoyance 


to  us  and  did  not  affect  our  deficits 
and  our  problems  here,  become  very 
important.  They  are  ol>stacles  that  did 
not  seem  so  big  before  though  they 
are  the  same  obstacles. 

While  our  trading  partners  have  not 
done  anything  worse  to  us,  and  have, 
in  many  cases,  lowered  trade  barriers 
remarkably  from  what  they  used  to 
be,  our  perception  of  those  trade  bar- 
riers as  being  bad  has  grown,  and  will 
continue  to  grow.  We  do  need  to  have 
the  cooperation  of  our  allies  and  we  do 
have  to  force  them  if  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  be  cooperative,  to  lower  barriers 
that  in  the  past  we  have  ignored,  and 
sometimes,  they  do  not  understand 
that.  They  cannot  understand  why  the 
U.S.  C3rovemment  and  its  people  would 
suddenly  be  so  angry  at  them  about 
practices  which  they  have  always  en- 
gaged in  and  in  cases  where  they  have 
actually  removed  some  of  those  xinfalr 
trade  practices  and  they  have  more 
open  trade  and  accept  more  of  our 
products  with  less  obstruction  than 
they  did  in  the  past.  They  cannot  un- 
derstand that. 

I  think  what  I  am  discussing  makes 
it  pretty  clear  and  hopefully  some  of 
them  will  read  this  and  understand  it 
better.  It  is  a  very  simple  fact.  Because 
their  economies,  because  their  competi- 
tive edge  Is  increasing,  because  they  are 
getting  more  ability  to  do  things  like 
we  have  done  all  along,  they  are  forc- 
ing us  into  the  position  of  being  more 
sensitive  to  their  imfair  trade  prac- 
tices. We  are  simply  not  able  to  cope 
with  that  if  we  do  not  see  them  lower 
more  of  those  barriers. 

What  we  need  to  l>e  going  toward  is 
not  greater  barriers  to  their  products 
and  their  services  to  this  country, 
which  is  inflationary  and  as  I  said,  can 
breed  the  possibility,  a  very  serious 
possibility  of  tremendous  economic  up- 
heaval in  the  world,  we  need  to  l)e  en- 
hancing our  export  capabilities.  That 
is  where  the  emphasis  should  be.  Im- 
proving competition  in  the  senses  I  de- 
scribed with  improved  education,  with 
improved  or  less  Government  restric- 
tions, with  more  management  exper- 
tise, with  a  whole  host  of  things  on 
that  edge.  At  the  same  time,  we  need 
to  be  opening  new  marketplaces  for 
our  products  and  our  services. 

One  of  the  primary  ways  to  do  that, 
of  course,  is  to  lower  those  barriers  to 
us  that  other  countries  have.  But  in 
turn,  we  are  going  to  have  to  lower 
any  barriers  that  we  already  have,  let 
alone  anjrthing  we  may  erect  in  the 
next  few  weeks  if  we  are  expecting 
them  to  do  that  for  us. 

But  at  the  same  time,  to  get  bigger 
export  markets  for  our  goods,  we  need 
to  have  those  economies  out  there 
growing  and  being  capable  of  buying 
our  products;  that  is  what  the  market- 
place of  the  world  is  about.  That 
means  solving  the  Third  World  debt 
problem,  and  it  means  getting  coopera- 
tion from  our  allies  to  get  their  econo- 


mies to  grow  like  ours  did,  by  reducing 
the  taxes  that  they  charge  their  busi- 
nesses and  taking  away  the  burdens 
they  place  and  the  disincentives  to  ex- 
pansion and  growth  in  their  econo- 
mies. 

I  think  all  of  that  is  certainly  inter- 
related. It  can  l>e  seen.  Last  but  not 
least,  I  come  back  to  the  t>ottom  line 
point  of  some  of  ttiis.  We  have  got  to 
get  out  of  the  business  of  financing 
our  growth  totally  or  almost  totally 
abroad.  Probably  total  is  too  extreme 
a  word.  So  significantly  abroad.  The 
only  way  we  can  do  that  is  by  franldy 
seeing  these  other  changes  take  place. 
The  only  thing  this  Congress  can  do 
about  that  in  a  meaningful  way  is  to 
significantly  reduce  our  own  budget 
deficits.  That  is  something  that  is  a 
theme  that  has  been  talked  about  so 
long. 

We  are  in  gridlock  over  those  defi- 
cits. I  cannot  resist  talking  about  them 
for  a  moment.  Gridlock  up  here  be- 
tween those  who.  everybody  recog- 
nizes their  problem.  Between  those 
who  want  to  solve  the  deficits  by  in- 
creasing taxes  and  not  cutting  spend- 
ing significantly,  and  those  who  want 
to  significantly  cut  spending.  There  Ls 
a  lot  of  rhetoric  about,  and  there  will 
be  even  more  next  week  I  am  sure, 
when  we  take  up  the  Defense  authori- 
zation bill,  about  cutting  the  defense 
side  of  the  equation. 

The  fact  is  tliat  we  have  about  a 
$300-billion-a-year  defense  budget  and 
it  may  come  down  to  $290  billion  or  it 
may  go  up  to  $305,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  take  it  down  to  $250  billion; 
we  are  not  going  to  cut  $100  billion  out 
of  it  to  balance  the  budget.  We  are  not 
going  to  l>e  able  to  significantly 
change  the  deficit  picture  of  our 
budget  by  whacking  away  at  the  mili- 
tary. So  the  options  really  are.  are  we 
going  to  cut  back  on  these  Great  Soci- 
ety programs  that  have  done  a  lot  of 
good  in  many  cases  in  this  country  but 
are  Government-run  programs.  Are  we 
going  to  do  that  or  are  we  going  to  in- 
crease taxes? 

Well,  we  are  in  gridlock  on  that  now. 
I  am  not  here  to  resolve  that.  I  do  not 
mind  stating  my  preference  is  strongly 
on  the  side  of  cutting  out  Government 
spending  programs  and  paring  down 
what  we  do  and  getting  this  Nation 
lean  and  mean  again.  I  think  it  would 
be  counterproductive  to  raise  taxes  in 
this  economy.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  want  to  see  it 
happen.  Thank  goodness  we  have  got 
a  President  who  does  not  want  to  see 
it  happen. 

But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  got  to 
address  our  budget  deficits  if  we  are 
going  to  solve  trade  deficits.  We  can 
get  off  into  debates;  the  last  little  tan- 
gent I  will  go  down  for  Just  a  brief 
moment. 

We  can  get  off  onto  debates  about 
what  Idnd  of  monetary  or  exchange 
rate  system  we  have.  We  can  debate 


what  the  Federal  Reserve  does  or  does 
not  do.  But  in  the  context  of  the 
whole  thing,  whatever  system  we  have, 
whatever  standard  we  are  on,  what- 
ever way  we  operate  our  exchange  rate 
system,  we  are  still  going  to  have  tre- 
mendous difficulty  with  our  trade  defi- 
cits and  our  world  economy  luiless  we 
manage  those  things  that  I  set  out  at 
the  very  beginning.  Unless  we  improve 
and  continue  to  get  to  be  better  ath- 
letes, improve  our  competitiveness, 
move  ahead;  do  not  sit  back  and  wait 
as  we  have  been  doing  for  others  to 
catoh  up,  but  move  ahead  and  do 
those  things  necessary  for  that. 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  have 
tremendous  trade  deficit  problems  in 
our  economy  until  we  resolve  the 
Third  World  debt  problem  and  get 
marketplaces  willing  to  buy  our  prod- 
ucts south  of  the  border.  We  are  going 
to  continue  to  have  these  deficit  prob- 
lems until  we  see  the  end  to  the  poli- 
cies of  some  of  our  allies  of  strangling 
growth  in  their  own  economies.  We 
are  certainly  going  to  see  our  trade 
deficits  continue  to  be  a  problem  for 
us  ujitil  we  solve  our  own  domestic 
budget  deficits.  Obviously,  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  have  these  prob- 
lems to  some  extont  or  another,  or 
maybe  we  will  not,  because  we  used  to 
have  trade  surpluses  when  we  liad 
imfair  trade  practices,  but  it  would  be 
a  big  help  Lf  we  could,  if  a  lot  of  those 
trade  barriers  come  down,  and  instead 
of  going  toward  a  tighter,  tougher, 
more  protectionist,  isolated  nation,  we 
went  to  a  freer  trading  world  where 
exports  are  emphasized  rather  than 
contraction  of  imports. 

Anyway,  as  we  look  over  the  next 
few  days  and  we  look  over  what  the 
bill  is  that  is  before  us,  my  Judgment  is 
that  prudence  tells  us  to  enact  into 
law  a  new  set  of  powers  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  in  his  discretion.  To 
be  able  to  fight  unfair  trade  practices. 
To  perhaps  give  more  flexibility  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  I  have  described, 
but  above  all  else,  we  should  not  go 
that  route  of  protectionism  and  trade 
barriers  and  fight  trade  deficits  in  the 
name  of  whatever. 

Boogeymen  do  not  do  any  good.  Fall 
guys  are  not  important  here.  Politics 
may  be  the  order  of  the  day  with  Pres- 
idential ambitions  coming  in  the  next 
year,  but  the  fact  remains  that  funda- 
mental to  the  American  people  is  a 
sound  economy  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing growth  of  Jobs  and  opportimlties 
in  this  Nation  under  a  free  enterprise 
system. 

To  have  that  to  be  sustained  over 
the  long  haul  with  major  recessions  or 
even  depressions,  which  could  occur, 
we  have  to  have  an  equilibrium  on  the 
trade  front  and  we  have  to  have 
common  sense  in  how  we  handle  our 
own  domestic  budgets  and  our  own  do- 
mestic laws. 
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If  common  sense  prevails  in  the  next 
few  dajrs  on  the  trade  question,  we  will 
continue  to  have  prosperity.  I  have  got 
a  lot  of  confidence  in  common  sense;  it 
is  what  has  run  this  country  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  think  in  the  end  it  is  what 
runs  this  Congress,  but  we  do  not  go 
there  in  a  straight  line  sometimes. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  get 
there  sooner  rather  than  later  in  the 
case  of  trade. 


D  1350 

IMPEACHMENT  OF  RONALD 
REAOAN— NO.  6 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Skaqgs).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Ifo.  GoNZALiK]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
continue  on  what  I  would  entitle  "The 
Impeachment  of  Ronald  Reagan." 
chapter  6,  and  round  out  some  of  the 
articles  of  impeachment  of  the  seven 
that  are  included  in  House  Resolution 
111,  which  I  introduced  on  March  5. 

In  the  first  place,  it  sounds  as  if  this 
is  a  far-fetched  and  a  strained  action, 
but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
reaction  to  the  introduction  of  this 
resolution  has  been  far  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations in  the  sense  of  the  reaction 
throughout  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly in  my  own  district,  and  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  meetings  held  here 
Saturday  and  Simday,  yesterday,  to 
which  I  was  invited,  but  since  I  return 
to  the  district  each  weekend  and  I  had 
to  be  in  the  district  over  the  weekend, 
I  could  not  attend  this  meeting. 

One  of  the  organizing  and  support- 
ing groups  was  a  spontaneous  commit- 
tee for  the  impeachment  of  Ronald 
Reagan  that  was  organized  in  one  of 
the  States  and  which  was  organized 
after  the  introduction  of  my  resolu- 
tion. But  I  think  that  if  the  American 
people  were  to  realize  what  fateful  de- 
cisions are  in  the  balance  or  on  the 
balance  that  should  the  Congress  turn 
away  and  continue  to  abdicate  its  re- 
sponsibility of  exerting  its  coequality 
and  its  independence  and  above  all  its 
separation  from  the  executive  branch 
and  call  the  President  to  accounting, 
that  they  would  rise  as  one. 

I  think  the  fact  is  that  the  American 
people  have  nowhere  else  to  go  to  but 
their  leaders,  and  as  the  beginning  or 
the  initial  point  of  these  gatherings 
and  appeals  from  the  people  such  as 
those  that  gathered  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  over  the  weekend,  it 
has  always  been  true,  and  particularly 
in  our  country,  but  also  in  the  mother 
country,  in  England,  that  where  the 
leaders  will  not  lead,  then  the  people 
must  push. 

President  Reagan  is  continuing  to 
behave  in  such  a  way  that  the  price 
for  his  actions,  the  price  tag.  when  it 
hits  the  American  people,  if  it  is  not 
too  late,  will  be  devastating.  It  has 


alwbys  been  said  that  the  triumphs  of 
a  demagog  are  fleeting,  but  the  ruins 
are  eternal,  and  I  think  that  this  can 
be  $aid  with  great  truth  in  the  case  of 
the!  period  of  the  Presidency  of  Ronald 
Reigan. 

I«>w  and  then  some  of  these  percep- 
tions come  through  in  some  of  our 
publications  that  are  not  generally 
rea^.  One  such,  in  the  New  Yorker, 
the)  Talk  of  the  Town  section,  has 
always  revealed  great  perception,  who- 
ever it  is  who  writes  it,  and  in  one  of 
the!  issues  here  recently,  for  April  13, 
198V,  there  was  one  such.  It  was  enti- 
tle4  "Notes  and  Comments." 

Aa  American  military  adviser  and  at  least 
70  Others  died  just  recently  in  an  early- 
mor^iing  raid  by  the  rebels  on  the  heavily 
seci«-ed  military  base  at  EI  Paraiso  in  El  Sal- 
vad4^r,  and  briefly  the  war  in  that  country 
flarfd  baclK  into  public  awareness  in  the 
Unil|ed  States. 

Well,  that  happened  just  the  day 
aft<r  I  had  made  the  fourth  special 
ordsr  with  respect  to  the  impeach- 
meiit  resolution,  and  in  which  I  hap- 
pen id  to  have  mentioned  El  Salvador, 
sajrjng  that  even  though  we  had  spent 
over  $4  billion  and  6  years,  that  we 
were  no  closer  to  a  solution  such  as  de- 
fineld  by  our  administration  than  we 
were  6  years  ago  and  $4  billion-plus  to 
the  plus  side  of  our  Treasury. 

There  were  a  few  colleagues  who  re- 
acted and  met  me  after  the  speech  and 
said  "Well,  we  visited  Salvador,  and  it 
looked  like  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  was 
doing  all  right." 

Mjy  answer  was,  well.  I  don't  know 
wh^t  they  visited  or  with  whom  they 
confrersed  when  they  visited,  but  obvi- 
ousbr  the  reports  emanating  and 
which  I  extracted  from  the  press  in 
Cetttral  and  South  America  reflected 
that  the  Duarte  regime  is  on  rather 
very  shaky  ground,  and  that  we  were 
far  from  having  produced  the  desired 
results.  As  I  stated  to  them,  simply  be- 
cau<e  the  decision  made  by  the 
Reaean  administration  beginning  with 
its  first  Secretary  of  State,  General 
Hai|;,  was  an  erroneous  one,  without 
att^npting  any  kind  of  a  diplomatic 
approach  on  a  regional  basis  through 
the  regional  organizations  that  we 
ourielves  had  formed  many  years  ago, 
we  9pted  under  Reagan  and  Alexander 
Hai^  for  a  unilateral  military  solution. 

A  military  solution  is  the  last  thing 
that  is  going  to  bring  about  what  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  have, 
and!  that  is  success  from  the  stand- 
point of  initiating  policies  that  will 
give  us  the  continued  moral  leadership 
as  well  as  the  effective  physical  leader- 
shia  and  power  of  this  region  of  this 
pari  of  the  world.  Instead,  the  Presi- 
dent returned  to  a  bankrupt,  out- 
moded, and  outlived  policy  of  Calvin 
Cocuidge  and  his  gunlx)at  diplomacy  of 
192^. 

The  reasons,  historically  speaking 
and  from  a  historical  perspective,  are 
astoundlngly   the  same.   In   1927   the 
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then  French  leader,  10  years  after  the 
United  States  had  entered  World  War 
I,  on  April  1,  1917.  came  to  the  United 
States,  the  leader  being  Aristide 
Briand,  and  he  made  an  eloquent 
speech  commemorating  the  fact  that 
it  was  exactly  10  years  before  that  the 
United  States  had  entered  as  an  ally 
and  helped  this  beleaguered  invaded 
nation  I  known  as  France  and  had 
joined  i^  other  ally.  England,  in  resist- 
ing thel  German  Kaiser,  who  up  to 
then  hkd  been  running  roughshod 
over  Western  Europe. 
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He  then  said,  "I  propose  that  the 
United  States  and  France  join  in  a  ne- 
gotiation in,"  what  he  called  "an  of- 
fensive,^ and  that  was  a  strange  word 
to  use,  'jto  outlaw  war  forever." 

Our  Secretary  of  State  was  Frank 
Kellogg^  who  then  replied  and  said,  "I 
think  tliat  is  fine,  but  we  should  not 
be  just  friends,  and  the  United  States, 
we  ought  to  bring  in  the  rest  of  the 
world."  I 

So  Briand  very  reluctantly  went 
along,  ahd  a  year  or  so  later  on  August 
27,  1928;  in  Paris,  15  signatory  nations, 
or  the  pflenipotentiary  ministers  of  the 
15  nati(^  met  and  signed  the  Pact  of 
Paris  wliich  would  outlaw  war  forever. 

It  was  no  later  than  July  23  of  that 
same  year,  1928,  when  Mr.  Kellogg  an- 
nounced fine,  but  remember  this,  and 
these  are  his  words:  "The  right  of  self- 
defense  is  inherent  in  every  sovereign 
state,  and  is  implicit  in  every  treaty." 

One  of  the  signatories  to  that  treaty, 
1  of  the  15.  was  Japan. 

It  immediately  said  through  its  then 
Prime  Minister  Shidehari  Kijuro.  that 
is  rightj  we  understand  that,  that  we 
will  oumaw  war,  except  that  we  still 
retain  a^  an  inherent  right,  as  you  say, 
Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  the  right  of 
self-defense. 

Less  tihan  a  year  later,  the  United 
States  iiivaded  Nicaragua  with  the  ma- 
rines, a^d  Mr.  Kellog  issued  a  white 
paper  in  which  he  said,  "The  reason 
we  are  ihvading  Nicaragua  is  to  save  it 
exportation  of  Mexican  bol- 

rord  in  style  in  the  twenties, 
)T  the  Russian  Revolution  was 
not  Communism.  Mexico 
had  undergone  almost  three  decades 
at  that  point  of  convulsive  revolution- 
ary and  counterrevolutionary  civil 
wars,  ve^y  bloody. 

Mexico,  for  instance,  over  that  30- 
year  period  at  a  time  when  its  popula- 
tion would  not  even  amoimt  to  some 
13  V^  million  lost  1  million  dead  over 
the  course  of  that  revolution,  and  it 
lost  IV^lmiUion  to  an  exodus  of  those, 
among  them  being  my  parents,  who 
fled  tYvk  turmoil  and  the  revolution 
and  the  terrible,  terrible  bloodlessness 
of  that  revolution,  the  most  bloody  in 
history  Until  recent  day  proportionally 
in  El  Salvador,  where  in  the  smallest 


coimtry  in  Latin  America,  you  had 
over  60,000  deaths  in  these  last  5,  5V^, 
6  years. 

That  is  a  terrible  bloodletting,  and 
all  of  It  with  Americans.  Remember 
that  in  1982  President  Reagan  said 
that  the  reason  he  considered  Nicara- 
gua a  menace  and  a  threat  to  our  best 
interests  and  our  security  was  that  it 
was  going  to  try  to  export  its  revolu- 
tion, and  that  we  had  to  do  something 
in  order  to  intercept  the  exportation 
of  arms  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Well,  now  that  has  shifted.  We  no 
longer  hear  about  how  we  are  helping 
the  Contras  and  feeding  them,  and  are 
committed  to  them;  and  now  we  have 
got  a  sizable  corps  of  people  that  we 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with,  that  we 
have  foisted  and  poured  down  the 
threat  and  compelled  the  sovereign 
nation  of  Honduras  to  take,  and  which 
we  occupy  as  much  as  Russia  is  occu- 
pying Afghanistan,  if  not  more,  for  be- 
ginning this  coming  month  in  May  we 
will  have  over  50,000  of  our  soldiers  os- 
tensibly for  training  in  that  tiny  state 
of  Honduras,  which  we  completely 
occupy,  control,  and  dictate  to. 

If  we  do  not,  we  do  it  through 
United  Fruit,  which  always  has  been 
the  controlling  force  in  Honduras;  but 
when  we  then  compare  this  to  the  ra- 
tionale and  the  rationalization  of  the 
white  paper  of  Secretary  of  State 
Frank  Kellogg  in  1929.  we  turn  the 
clock  to  this  day  and  time,  and  find 
the  President  invoking  the  Espionage 
Act  of  1917  on  May  1,  1985,  in  order  to 
announce  an  embargo  which  last 
week,  I  made  note  in  my  fifth  speech, 
that  we  had  just  removed  the  message 
here  from  the  President  saying  that 
he  was  going  to  extend  that  embargo 
after  the  deadline  of  May  1,  when  it  is 
due  to  expire. 

The  American  people,  and  I  think 
my  colleagues,  do  not  really  fully  com- 
prehend the  impact  of  that  announce- 
ment. A  President  does  not  have  the 
constitutional  power  to  pronounce  and 
bring  about  an  embargo  without  the 
delegation  of  that  power  from  the 
Congress,  and  the  Congress  did  it  in 
the  Elspionage  Act  of  1917  which  from 
time  to  time  various  Presidents  have 
invoked. 

When  we  read  about  all  of  these 
spies,  the  spate  of  spies,  all  of  a 
sudden  we  do  not  read  any  more  about 
spies,  that  all  of  a  sudden  we  had  a 
spate  of  spies  that  were  arrested,  in- 
cluding the  very  illustrious  grandson 
of  our  famous  historian,  Elliot  Morri- 
son, who  is  no  more  a  spy  than  any 
one  of  us,  but  who  got  caught  in  the 
Presidential  Executive  order  of  May 
1984,  for  what  information  he  had 
been  given  James'  fighting  ships  of 
England,  before  May  1984  became  an 
act  of  treason  or  espionage  or  suscepti- 
ble to  that  charge  or  a  related  charge 
which  is  not  espionage. 


Everybody  considers  it  to  be  espio- 
nage, because  of  the  confusion  in  the 
verbiage  and  the  use  of  the  words.  He 
got  tangled  in  that. 

What  he  did  after  May  1  was  no 
more  offensive  than  what  he  had  been 
doing  before  May  1,  1984,  except  for 
the  President  narrowing  under  his  Ex- 
ecutive order  the  definition  of  what 
was  security  information  and  what 
was  not. 

We  are  living  in  this  day  and  time. 
We  are  living  in  a  day  in  time  in  which 
the  President  has  proclaimed  his  viola- 
tion of  a  law,  and  our  Constitution  and 
the  Congress  has  been  loathe  to  chal- 
lenge a  popular  President,  but  that 
does  not  in  any  way  diminish  the  con- 
stitutional obligation  and  responsibil- 
ity we  owe  the  people,  unless  we  want 
to  be  nmning  as  a  popularity  contest. 

What  have  been  the  consequences? 
"By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them," 
a  well-known  admonition,  and  what  is 
it  that  these  actions,  because  I  will  not 
dignify  them  by  calling  them  policies 
on  the  part  of  President  Reagan,  have 
brought  to  us? 

Let  MS  see.  for  the  first  time  in  histo- 
ry, four  nations  in  Latin  America,  be- 
ginning with  Mexico,  have  Invited  the 
Russian  leader  Gorbachev  soon.  In  a 
few  weeks,  and  they  have  not  recalled 
that  invitation. 

They  invited  him.  They  did  not  seek 
the  invitation.  On  the  other  hand. 
President  Reagan  who,  because  of 
Howard  Baker's  desire  to  prop  up  a 
fallen  tjrpe  of  image,  wanted  a  trip  to 
South  America,  so  Venezuela  extended 
an  invitation  in  behalf  of  several  of 
the  countries  that  were  going  to  be 
meeting  in  Caracas. 

Last  week  they  disinvited  the  Presi- 
dent that  on  the  basis  that  if  you  went 
there  they  would  have  too  much  trou- 
ble. This  is  the  real  world  out  there, 
not  the  PR  world,  in  the  political 
world  of  the  managers  here  in  Wash- 
ington any  more  than  the  fact  that 
Calvin  Coolidge  was  not  challenged 
when  he  invaded  and  caused  Nicara- 
gua to  be  subjugated  for  13  years. 
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After  all  we  imposed  Somoza  and  his 
regime.  We  imposed,  we  formed,  we  or- 
ganized and  imposed  and  supported 
the  National  Guard  until  such  time  as 
we  could  withdraw  our  marines. 

But  40  years  later  we  had  to  con- 
front the  inevitable  in  the  worst  Idnd 
of  circumstances.  So  here  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  reality  that  our  coim- 
try, its  President,  has  no  policy,  it  has 
no  desire  to  seek  diplomatic  or  peace- 
ful approaches  and  yet  how  else  are 
we  going  to  work  on  the  basis  of  good 
will  to  bring  about  the  constructive 
and  creative  things  that  could  be  our 
own  economic  salvation  if  we  have  the 
wit  and  the  will?  We  are  not  going  to 
shoot  ourselves  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Latin  American  people  as  this  adminis- 
tration seems   to   be  seeking,   every- 


where   from    Guatemala    to    South 
America. 

First,  it  is  not  possible.  Second,  we 
do  not  have  the  resources.  And  this 
brings  me  to  what  I  feel  Is  an  elemen- 
tal truth  as  a  basic  principle  of  what 
should  be  a  basic  principle  in  our  deal- 
ings with  foreign  entities.  It  is  what 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  pro- 
nounced. And  I  quote:  "The  proper 
search  is  for  limited  ends  to  get  our- 
selves away  from  the  absolutes,  to  find 
out  what  is  within  our  powers,  we 
must  understand  that  for  a  long,  long 
period  of  time  they,"  meaning  these 
external  vast  realms  outside  of  the 
United  States,  "will  continue  to  be- 
lieve as  they  do  and  that  for  a  long, 
long  period  of  time  we  will  both  inhab- 
it this  spinning  ball  in  the  great  void 
of  the  universe." 

Now,  that  sounds  commonplace  and 
common  sense,  but  we  do  not  seem  to 
think  in  terms  of  that.  So  here  we  are. 
a  Nation  headed  by  an  administration 
that  could  be  compelled  to  try  to  put 
out  two.  three,  four,  five  fires  all  at 
once  with  only  one  fire  engine,  for  we 
have  explosive  situations  in  Southeast 
Asia,  mostly  in  Korea  where  we  still 
do  not  have  peace.  We  have  troops,  we 
stiU  have  45.000  troops  in  South 
Korea.  In  Germany  alone  we  stiU  have 
300,000.  There  is  no  peace  there  be- 
cause the  whole  world  has  changed 
since  1947. 

Yet  we  will  soon  be  having  our  de- 
bates on  the  defense  authorization 
and  defense  appropriation  bills,  all  of 
which  contain  no  less  than  anywhere 
from  55  to  60  percent  of  the  $315  mil- 
lion that  we  are  taxing  the  American 
public  for  that  defense  authorization; 
over  55  percent  somewhere  between  55 
and  60  is  for  "the  defense  of  Europe." 
But  what  Europe?  The  Europe  as 
conceived  in  1947.  Just  like  President 
Reagan's  perception  of  Latin  America 
is  a  perception  of  Calvin  Coolidge  of 
1929,  that  world  is  gone  forever,  as 
much  as  the  Europe  of  1947  has  gone. 
The  generations  of  the  threshold  of 
power,  both  in  Europe  as  well  as  here, 
as  well  as  in  Russia,  are  generations 
that  do  not  remember  World  War  II. 
They  were  not  around.  They  do  not 
have  the  same  fears.  They  do  not  have 
the  same  problems,  the  same  issues, 
the  same  forces  operative  as  in  1947. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  our  economic 
international  situation.  I  think  it  is 
the  same  thing  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexandek]. 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me 
and  I  asked  for  permission  to  partici- 
pate in  this  special  order  In  order  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  have  watched 
the   gentleman   over   the   years   take 
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leadership  in  areas  which  were  the  be- 
gliming  of  change  in  our  country.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman's  statement  on 
foreign  policy  is  not  to  change  the  di- 
Tection  of  our  country,  but  to  restore 
our  country  to  its  original  principles. 

Somehow  over  the  last  few  years, 
and  especially  in  the  last  6  years,  we 
have  lost  our  way  as  a  nation  and  we 
have  adopted  policies  in  foreign  policy, 
particularly,  which  are  against  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which 
this  great  Nation  was  built.  The  prin- 
ciple of  nonintervention  in  the  self-de- 
termination of  sovereign  nations 
where  those  nations  are  not  a  threat 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
United  States,  for  one. 

And  the  gentleman's  reference  to  EH 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua  are  certainly 
cases  in  point.  Neither  one  of  those 
nations  is  a  threat  to  our  security  in 
the  United  States.  Both  are  rural, 
backward  nations  that  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  project  a  hostile  foreign 
policy  far  beyond  their  borders.  And, 
of  course,  we  have  troops  in  the  region 
which  could  defend  our  neighbors  In 
Honduras  and  in  Costa  Rica,  living  up 
to  the  Rio  Treaty  and  the  provisions 
thereof  which  give  those  countries  all 
the  security  that  they  could  need  and 
protects  what  security  interests  we 
have  in  this  Nation.  We  are  wasting  at 
least  $1  billion  a  year  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and.  furthermore,  we  are  doing  an 
injustice  to  ourselves  as  a  nation  by 
being  hypocrites  among  the  sisters  of 
nations,  saying  one  thing  and  doing 
another. 

We  are  not  promoting  peace  in  the 
region,  we  are  promoting  discord  and 
disarray  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
content which  in  the  future  may 
threaten  our  good  relations  with  our 
other  Latin  American  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  the  region  of  South  America. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman's  lead- 
ership and  courage  for  standing  up 
and  articulating  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  country  is  built 
and  to.  hopefully,  look  to  as  a  guide 
for  directing  our  foreign  policy  in  the 
futiu-e  years  to  come. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  so  much  and 
encourage  him  to  continue  in  this 
vein. 

And  when  I  am  here  on  the  floor,  I 
would  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing to  me  so  that  I  could  Join  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
the  one  who  is  profoundly  grateful  to 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  think  the  record  ought  to 
show  that  the  gentleman  here  actually 
precedes  me  in  this  leadership. 

I  have  been  one  of  his  followers, 
really,  and  have  listened  avidly  and 
have  Joined  him  on  some  occasions. 
Certainly  he  has  involved  himself 
during  the  course  of  the  debates,  such 
as  they  have  been,  whereas  I  have  not. 


I  have  not  belonged  to  the  committees 
whfch  have  jurisdiction.  So  I  think  the 
record  ought  to  reflect  that  the  gen- 
tlenian  from  Arkansas  has  shown,  per- 
haps in  proportion,  a  lot  more  cour- 
age. And  what  is  more,  knowledgeable 
participation. 

This  is  a  whole  area,  the  gentleman's 
brief  remarks  reflect  the  profound 
knoKvledge  that  he  has  of  the  history, 
the  history  of  relations  in  these  areas 
and  what  he  has  said  is  so  correct  and 
the  thing  that  motivates  me  more 
thah  anything  else  to  speak  out,  as  I 
hav^  said  before. 

I  jhave  never  considered  myself  an 
expert  in  Latin  American  affairs  be- 
cause my  name  is  what  it  is  and  the 
fact  that  the  OAS  appointed  me  as  an 
obs(  >rver  in  the  Dominican  elections  of 
Jul; '  1. 1966.  did  not  make  me  feel  that 
I  qiiallfied  as  an  expert.  But  I  have 
not  spoken  on  this  subject  matter. 
And  the  first  I  did  was  on  April  1, 
1981.  And  it  was  not  President  Reagan 
who  was  President;  it  was  President 
Carter,  because  it  was  obvious  to  me,  a 
nonjexpert,  that  we  were  headed  in  the 
wrong  direction.  But  I  never 
led  in  my  most  severe  night- 
that  we  would  have  a  President 
would  turn  the  clock  to  these 
ipt  policies  of  gunboat  diploma- 
Never  did  I  think  that  would 
>en  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th 
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Ititook  the  creative  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
who  had  the  knowledge  to  sur- 
rou|id  himself  with  expert  advice,  such 
men  as  Sumner  Welles,  who  wrote  the 
moat  indepth  treaties  on  the  history 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the 
Island  of  Santo  Domingo,  that  has 
evet  been  written. 

lose  were  the   architects  of  the 
good  neighbor  policy.  That  made  it 
lible  for  the  United  States,  in  its 
hotir  of  need,  to  have  allies  instead  of 
enemies  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Japan,  which  last  week  aimoimced  it 
was  going  to  invest  over  $30  billion  in 
Latin  America,  and  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  noticed,  have  been 
saying  and  making  remarks  as  if  this 
was>  a  great  act  of  charity  on  the  part 
of  Che  Japanese,  simply  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  history  of  Japan 
and!  its  relations  with  Latin  America  as 
we  refer  to  in  this  country. 

Bfit  interestingly  enough,  when  we 
fou|id  ourselves  immersed  in  World 
Waf^  II  and  we  were  attacked  and  we 
went  to  such  drastic  actions  as  remov- 
ing 100,000  Japanese  and  Japanese-de- 
cended  Americans  and  concentrating 
them  in  the  middle  West,  we  immedi- 
ately called  a  conference  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neifo  by  January  1,  1942,  and  all  of 
the:  delegates  came  there.  Now.  mind 
yoii  there  was  a  long  coimection.  cul- 
turt  ily  speaking,  in  the  new  world 
sou  h  of  our  border  with  Europe. 
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In  M(!xico.  for  instance,  I  had  an 
uncle  vho  studied  medicine  and 
became  a  doctor  as  the  result  of  grad- 
uating fi-om  the  National  University  of 
Mexico,  i  the  autonomous  National  Uni- 
versity lof  Mexico.  He  graduated  in 
1923.  Eiery  one  of  the  texts  he  used 
were  in  JPrench.  The  French  influence 
in  Mex^o  has  been  tremendous,  yet 
there  is  no  awareness  of  it  in  this 
country! 

In  Argentina,  the  German  tradition, 
the  affihity  of  interests  with  Germa- 
ny, whidh,  in  the  1930s,  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  cultured,  one  of  the 
most  educated,  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightenad  nations,  the  scientific  and 
engineering  leader  of  that  day  in  time. 
How  cquld  it  have  ended  up  with 
Hitler? 

Let  thbt  be  a  lesson  to  us.  There  was 
a  book  written  by  Sinclair  Lewis  in  the 
1930s  that  I  recall.  I  was  a  student 
then,  and  the  title  of  it  was,  "It  Can 
Happen  Here."  We  did,  we  almost  had 
a  palace  coup  on  the  part  of  the  Liber- 
ty Lobby,  and  Gen.  Smedley  Butler 
was  the  one  who  exposed  it.  We  are 
not  tooj  far  at  any  given  moment. 
There  \a  nothing  that  says  that  we  are 
vouchisajTed  to  endure  what  we  call  our 
form  of  government,  even  until  1989. 
when  w^  will  celebrate  the  first  year 
of  the  ^OOth  anniversary  under  this 
form  of[  Government,  because  that  is 
when  tfie  Constitution  finally  had 
been  adopted  and  we  had  the  first  ses- 
sion of  she  Congress  on  March  4.  1789. 

There!  is  nothing  that  says  that  it  is 
self-perpetuating.  We  have  to  work  at 
it,  and  particularly  in  such  assemblies 
as  ours,  we  reach  the  point  where  we 
have  the  same  corroding  influences, 
the  see^  of  our  destruction,  of  our 
Democrfitic  participatory  system  are 
here  amongst  us. 

What  lis  the  difference  between  the 

way  th^  nobles  and  the  rich  in  Eng- 

trol  through  the  rotten  bor- 

tem  the  representation  in  the 

Commons  until  1832?  No  dif- 

om  the  Romans  controlling 

mbly  and  the  Senate  by  the 

._   gentry   and   the   old   Roman 

is  who  became  corrupted  in  their 


land  coi 

ough  sj 

House 

ferent 

the 

landed 

nobles 

ways. 

Of  course,  you  make  historical  com- 
parison^ dangerously:  comparisons  are 
odious  aometimes,  but  there  are  les- 
sons to  be  extracted.  If  we  caimot 
show  that  we  are  true  to  the  ideas 
that  are  identified  with  America 
throughout  the  world,  even  in  Mana- 
gua. Nicaragua,  today,  an  American  is 
esteemed.  He  can  walk  safely  through 
the  most  impoverished  neighborhoods 
in  Managua.  Not  in  Mexico  City. 

I  thiik  it  is  about  time  that  the 
American  people  were  leveled  with. 
That  is  the  latest  that  can  be  done. 
The  American  people  made  a  choice, 
both  in  1980  and  1984,  and  they  en- 
trusted their  agents,  for  all  of  us  are 
agents,   even   the  President,  and  we 


must  adhere  to  the  oath  we  take  to 
defend  the  Constitution  against  for- 
eign as  well  as  domestic  enemies. 
When  we  follow  policies  which  identi- 
fy our  Nation,  our  American  people, 
with  the  worst  kind  of  despotism  that 
has  existed  anyplace  in  the  world,  I 
think  the  American  people  would  say 
that  was  not  in  accordance  with  their 
wishes.  Yet  that  is  what  we  continue 
to  do.  We  continue  to  have  a  blood 
bath. 

The  President,  in  his  obsession  with 
the  Contras  and  all,  has  gotten  him- 
self in  a  mess.  Not  himself  so  much  as 
the  coimtry.  We  are  the  laughingstock 
of  the  world. 

I  wish  I  could  have  before  the  eyes 
of  every  one  of  my  colleagues  the 
press  reports,  the  editorial  comments, 
from  western  Europe,  from  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  England,  all  the  way 
down  to  Central  America.  Even  in 
Honduras,  even  the  conservative  news- 
paper, Tegucigalpa,  is  not  inviting  us, 
and  never  have  Invited  us.  The  Assem- 
bly, the  Congress  or  Assembly  of  Hon- 
duras has  never  once  passed  a  resolu- 
tion giving  us  permission  to  be  there 
in  such  massive  ways. 

We  have  constructed  permanent 
military  installations,  contrary  to  the 
pledges  made  to  the  Contras  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

So  I  introduced  a  resolution  on 
March  5  that  I  am  convinced  that  it 
set,  that  the  President  is  inexorably 
set  on  the  course  of  invasion  in  Cen- 
tral America,  that  is  imminent  that  we 
will  not  have  to  wait  too  long.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right,  any  more  thsui  I 
thought  it  was  right  for  the  President 
to  callously,  willfully,  negligently 
ignore  the  unanimous  advice  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  14  months, 
which  led  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
murder  of  241  marines.  That  was  not 
an  act  of  God.  That  was  an  act  that  re- 
sulted because  of  the  willfulness  of  an 
ideologue  President,  the  first  we  have 
had  in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  We 
had  great  Presidents  who  had  strong 
convictions.  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
fought  a  Civil  War. 

Franklin  Roosevelt.  But  they  were 
not  ideologues.  They  were  in  the  tradi- 
tional American  vein  of  pragmatism, 
of  realists,  not  this  President,  and  not 
those  that  he  has  filled  every  niche 
and  comer  and  cornice  of  our  govern- 
mental operatus. 

The  man  in  charge,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  America, 
Ellliot  Abrams,  is  a  totally  incompe- 
tent, unprepared  ideologue,  who  was 
hired  into  our  diplomatic  corps  to 
serve  in  the  U.N.  legation  of  ours  by 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  the  malevolent 
woman  who  is  an  ideologue  of  the  first 
water,  and  who  got  rid  of  all  the 
expert,  experienced,  tenured  diplo- 
mats we  had  in  our  I7.N.  legation,  and 
put  in  these  ideologues. 


Mr.  Abrams  happens  to  be  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  editor  of  the  Commen- 
tary magazine,  who  was  the  one  who 
referred  Ms.  Kirkpatrick  to  the  atten- 
tion of  President  Reagan,  himself  an 
ideologue. 
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We  saw  in  the  newspaper  locally  just 
about  2  months  ago  or  less  where  one 
of  the  career  diplomats  had  quit  be- 
cause of  his  inability  to  take  what  was 
meted  out  by  an  ideologue  such  as  El- 
liott Abrams.  That  is  not  good  for  the 
country.  We  have  to  pay  a  price  for  all 
of  that,  and  it  is  not  good  for  the 
country— dangerously  so.  And  as  I  say, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  there  are 
four  invitations  to  the  Russian  leader 
and  a  disinvitation  to  ours,  and  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  proof  patent. 

The  countries  south  of  us  are  by 
nature  conservative.  They  are  revolu- 
tionary only  because  for  300  years  the 
masses  of  those  people  who  now  out- 
number us  by  almost  a  hundred  mil- 
lion for  the  first  time,  just  15  years 
ago — and  just  remember  that— were 
oppressed,  put  down,  and  they  are  just 
not  going  to  take  it  any  longer.  Either 
we  identify  with  the  people  or  we  iden- 
tify with  the  despots,  who  wiU  not  live, 
will  not  endure,  and  neither  will  our 
destiny. 

Japan  literally  had  worked  up  such 
economic  relations  with  South  Amer- 
ica that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  one  of  the  Latin  American  ex- 
perts in  the  State  Department,  Carl- 
ton Beals,  when  on  January  1,  1942, 
which  was  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
after  December  7,  these  ministers  were 
convoked  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  And  what 
do  you  think  they  did?  They  jumped 
to  our  side.  They  passed  a  resolution 
at  our  insistence  and  our  leadership 
that  they  would  do  practically  the 
same  thing  we  had  done  with  the  sus- 
picious Japanese  in  oiu-  territory.  But 
mind  you,  this  was  in  a  country  like 
Peru  where  this  had  become  a  very  de- 
terminative force.  You  had  the  Japa- 
nese who,  through  their  labor,  their 
frugality,  and  their  ability,  had  origi- 
nally come  as  laborers  and  ended  up 
being  in  every  pervasive  way  identified 
with  the  economic  productive  system 
of  Peru.  That  is  just  one  example.  You 
also  had  other  countries  that  had 
great  identification. 

The  Japanese  are  experts  at  that, 
and  they  said,  "You  know,  we  are  the 
country  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and  you  are 
also  a  country  of  the  sun  gods,  and  we 
will  show  you.  We  are  going  to  send 
you  this  monument  to  commemorate 
the  fact  that  your  original  Inca  leader 
was  of  Japanese  descent,  because  they 
were  Asiatic  in  origin." 

This  is  their  approach.  What  we  do 
not  realize  is  that  we  have,  through 
our  abdication,  made  it  possible  for 
even  such  a  disliked,  unknown,  and 
somewhat  feared  entity  as  the  Soviet 
Socialist  Republicans  to  suddenly  be 


attractive  so  that  suddenly  they  real- 
ize that  maybe  perhaps  they  have 
been  misjudged. 

We  are  more  responsible  for  Fidel 
Castro's  success  than  anything  Fidel 
Castro  ever  did.  One  of  the  last  exam- 
ples was  in  cormection  with  Nicaragiia 
and  Honduras.  Alexander  Haig  no 
sooner  took  his  oath  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  January  1981  when  he  an- 
nounced he  was  going  to  draw  the  line 
in  the  smallest  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  He  was  going  to  make  it 
an  East- West  confrontation.  Here  was 
an  indigenous  self-contained  civil  war 
there,  as  well  as  in  Nicaragua.  Those 
movements  were  not  imposed  by  Cuba 
or  Russia  or  anybody  else.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  any  presence  of  Cubans  that  is 
too  heavy  is  very  unpopular  in  any  one 
of  these  countries. 

The  Salvadoran  revolutionary  move- 
ment consists  of  five  different  ones. 
The  so-called  Marxist-Leninist  move- 
ment is  the  weakest  of  all,  but  we  com- 
pelled them  to  save  themselves,  no 
matter  with  what  aid,  because  Ronald 
Reagan's  policy  has  been:  "Drop  dead 
or  I'U  kill  you." 

So  here  is  Haig  importing  a  cadre  of 
Argentine  militarists  in  order  to  train 
what  we  now  call  the  Contras  in  Hon- 
duras in  1981.  The  purpose  was  to  de- 
stabilize the  then-Sandinista  junta.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  Argentine  mili- 
tarists thought  they  could  go  and  take 
the  Falklands  over  and  the  United 
States  would  be  with  them.  They  felt 
they  ought  to  be  grateful.  They  were 
the  leading  anti-Castroites  of  America, 
next  to  Venezuela,  to  whom  we  have 
given  20  F- 16s  with  the  vain  hope  that 
they  will  use  them  against  Fidel 
Castro  someday.  We  may  find  out 
someday  that  we  will  see  them  in  re- 
verse. 

So  the  Argentine  military  found 
itself  involved  in  the  Falklands  war, 
and  the  United  States  was  siding  with 
Britain.  So  they  lost  them.  They  r< 
moved  their  military  officials  becau 
they  were  the  first  ones  we  tried  to  use 
as  our  mercenaries  in  that  endeavor. 

One  year  later,  after  that  debacle, 
these  anti-Castroites  or  Castro  haters, 
the  military  of  Argentina,  were  in 
Havana  toasting  Fidel  Castro.  Does 
that  mean  that  Fidel  Castro  was  so 
able  and  so  good  that  he  was  able  to 
win  over  these  erstwhile  enemies?  No, 
we  contributed  to  it.  We  made  him. 

Anybody  in  Latin  America  will  tell 
us  that  Fidel  Castro's  leadership  in 
the  Latin  American  world  is  one  that 
is  not  automatic.  It  is  not,  except  for 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  the 
same  definitions  of  terms  that  we  do. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  in 
such  truly  democratic  societies  as 
Costra  Rica,  where  they  have  had  free 
public  compulsory  education  since 
1895,  we  find  the  most  literate  nation 
in  all  Central  America,  next  to  the 
most  illiterate.  El  Salvador.  How  do 
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and  demand  from  all  sources  and  is  deter- 
mined bv   the  workine  of  a  multitude  of 


Jacques  Rueff  pointed  out  that  "in   1936 
there  wsts  a  eovernment  that  Drooosed  and  a 


countries  of  modem  history.  As  all  of  us 
know,  oroeress  in  chaneine  the  status  ouo 
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you  figure  that  one  out?  It  is  true, 
except  for  the  fact  that  we  have  tried 
to  destablUae  institutional  traditions 
because  they  will  not  express  them- 
selves aetlnst  the  Sandinlsta  regime 
any  more  than  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment or  Its  leaders  will,  because  they 
identify  with  revolution.  The  official 
party  In  Mexico  is  the  Institutional 
Revolutionary  Party.  It  was  this  that 
Coolidge  and  KeUogg  called  bolshe- 
vism,  which  we  today  call  Marxist-Len- 
inism. But  the  fundamental  truth  is 
that  at  no  time  In  man's  history  has 
anyone  been  able  to  shoot,  kill,  or 
bomb  an  Idea  out  of  existence. 

We  will  not  defeat  commimism  by 
bombing  It  out  of  existence.  The  only 
answer,  the  only  way  is  to  provide 
social  Justice,  period.  And  we  have 
shown  very  little  inclination  in  the  in- 
credible 6  years  of  the  Ronald  Reagan 
administration  to  even  accommodate 
the  basic  truths. 

So  the  time  is  far  more  upon  us  than 
we  realize.  I  trust  that  an  assurance 
that  I  have  received  from  a  subcom- 
mittee chairman  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  be  fulf iUed,  and  that 
my  resolution  will  at  least  be  consid- 
ered. That  is  all  I  ask.  I  have  intro- 
duced It  after  much  study  and  very 
careful  drafting,  and  it  will  stand  the 
test  of  any  drafting  expert  anjrwhere 
In  or  out  of  the  Congress. 
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All  I  ask  is  to  give  me  the  consider- 
ation. I  will  argue  it,  and  then  the 
committee  decides.  This  is  oiu*  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
In  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  this  article  called  "The  Talk 
of  the  Town"  from  the  New  Yorker 
magazine. 

Thk  Talk  op  the  Town 

If  OTES  Ain>  COICIIKIIT 

An  American  military  adviser  and  at  least 
seventy  other  died  Just  recently  in  an  early- 
morning  raid  by  the  rebels  on  the  heavily 
secured  military  base  at  El  Paralso,  in  El 
Salvador,  and  briefly  the  war  in  that  coun- 
try flared  back  into  public  awareness  in  the 
United  States.  The  evening  newscasts  in- 
cluded on-scene  reports— according  to  ABC's 
Peter  Collins,  the  Incident  was  "a  reminder 
that,  after  becoming  nearly  invisible  for  a 
while,  the  war  here  is  far  from  over"— and 
the  next  morning's  papers  featured  front- 
page accounts.  But  then,  of  course,  atten- 
tion subsided,  and  our  awareness  once  again 
guttered  out. 

In  such  matters,  the  question  of  visibility 
is  indeed  crucial:  what  we  see— or.  rather, 
what  we  allow  ourselves  to  see.  The  war  in 
El  Salvador  has  hardly  been  invisible— cer- 
tainly not  to  anyone  living  in  that  sad  coun- 
try, where  the  fighting,  continuing  at  its 
usual  virulent  level,  claimed  seventeen  hun- 
dred more  lives  over  the  last  year.  The  war 
has  simply  been  Invisible  to  us.  It  has  failed 
to  retain  our  attention— or,  rather,  the  at- 
tention of  those  whose  job  it  is  to  keep  us 
attuned  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

Clearly.  El  Salvador  doesn't  lack  Intrinsic 
Interest:  since  the  last  time  our  scrutiny  was 
directed  at  that  country,  the  Salvadoran 
government  has  been  engaged  in  the  most 


intensive  aerial-bombing  campaign  in  the 
histOQ'  of  the  Western  Hemisphere— a  cam- 
paign financed  by  the  United  States.  Total 
American  aid  to  El  Salvador  in  the  last  sev- 
eral yettTs  has  exceeded  two  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dbllars:  total  military  and  "security  sup- 
plemsital"  aid  in  fiscal  1986  alone  exceeded 
three  hundred  million  dollars;  and  all  this 
money  has  been  funneled  to  the  Salvadoran 
government  with  virtually  no  public  debate. 
We've  been  paying  everything  but  attention. 

How  does  a  supposedly  sophisticated  body 
politic  allow  itself  to  become  so  oblivious? 
To  becin  with,  it  seems  that  we  have  grown 
incapable  of  sustaining  public  awareness  of 
two  sfnilar  instances  at  the  same  time.  If  we 
are  focusing  on  Nicaragua  (where  our  ongo- 
ing financial  stake  has  been  substantially 
smaller),  we  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  attend 
to  El  Salvador  as  well.  (Back  in  the  early 
eighties,  when  we  were  concentrating  on  EH 
Salva4or  and  its  death  squads,  we  all  but  ig- 
nored the  equally  widespread  killing  of  civil- 
ians in  Guatemala.)  But  a  deeper  cause  of 
our  lack  of  attention  is  revealed  in  those  in- 
stances, like  this  latest  one,  when  we  do  mo- 
mentarily sit  up  and  take  notice.  The  reason 
we  sojrarely  acknowledge  the  carnage  in  El 
Salvador  is  that  it  so  rarely  happens  to  be 
American  carnage — or,  rather,  as  the  Salva- 
dorans  would  put  it.  North  American  car- 
nage. I 

In  Bis  recent  news  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent (iharacterized  the  requests  he  has  been 
making  of  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Contras  as  requests  for  "money— no 
blood,  just  money."  And  the  issue  has  been 
frameb  that  way  for  each  vote  on  aid  to  El 
Salvador  as  well.  Occasionally— more  often 
with  regard  to  Nicaragua— debate  has  t>een 
joined  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
money  spent  today  might  lead  to  blood 
spent  tomorrow:  North  American  blood, 
that  fe.  In  neither  case  have  we  admitted 
that  in  all  these  votes  money  already  equals 
blood.  That  it  might  not  be  our  blood  in  no 
way  diminishes  the  tragedy— only  its  visibili- 
ty to  lis.  And  the  argument  that  such  blood- 
lettini :  may  be  necessary  for  some  higher 
purpc  se  in  no  way  justifies  selective  vision— 
natioi  ally  selective  vision— when  It  comes  to 
deathi  A  serious  question  arises  as  to  wheth- 
er a  Ration  that  cannot  sustain  an  aware- 
ness At  the  consequences  of  its  actions  has 
the  right  to  persist  in  those  actions. 
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PAUL  CRAIG  ROBERTS  AWARD- 
ED FRANCE'S  LEGION  OP 
HdNOR  FOR  SUPPLY-SIDE 
THOUGHT,  POLICYMAKING 

Thp  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  preitrious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Kehp]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JKEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  the  Re- 
publicl  of  France  awarded  its  highest  honor, 
the  Lagion  of  Honor,  to  Dr.  Paul  Oaig  Rob- 
erts, for  his  contributions  to  classical  suppty- 
side  aconomic  thought  and  policymaking.  The 
award  was  presented  here  in  Washington  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  Edouard  Balladur,  in 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  top  economic 
poiicymakers  of  both  countries. 

I  air  especially  pleased,  not  only  because  I 
have  ^nown  Dr.  Roberts  for  many  years,  but 
also  because  no  one  deserves  this  recogni- 
tK>n  more  than  he.  Looking  back  on  the  histor- 
ic 19^1  and  1986  cuts  in  marginal  income  tax 
rates,,  which  have  lowered  the  top  tax  rate 
from  ^0  to  28  percent,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 


the  revoiuti^  in  economic  thinking  which  had 
to  occur  in  this  body  before  such  initiatives 
were  possible.  Perhaps  no  single  person  had 
more  to  do  with  ttus  change  than  Dr.  Roberts, 
both  as  a  theorist  and  as  an  activist.  Dr.  Rob- 
erts served  as  economk:  counsel  to  me,  then 
as  econoriist  to  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee, during  some  of  the  most  important  de- 
bates. He  Went  on  to  serve  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  tfiB  Treasury  for  Economic  Policy,  in 
the  words  of  Presklent  Reagan,  as  "the  intel- 
lectual architect  of  many  of  the  economic  poli- 
cies of  my  administration."  He  now  ht^lds  tf>e 
William  E.  Simon  chair  in  political  economy  at 
Georgetown  University's  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies,  wt^ere  he  continues 
to  write  and  advise  on  ecorxjmic  policy. 

I  can  thirik  of  no  better  way  to  underline  the 
importance  of  Dr.  Rotierts'  contribution,  and  of 
supply-skje  thcxjght,  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, than  to  call  to  the  attentkin  of  my  col- 
leagues th«  statements  which  were  made  by 
Minister  B^ladur,  Dr.  Roberts,  and  President 
Reagan,  When  the  Legion  of  Honor  was 
awarded  to]  Dr.  Paul  Craig  Roberts. 

The  statements  follow. 

Speech  by  i  the  Minister  of  State  Edooabo 

BAixAon4.  Occasion  op  tre  Presentation 

OP  THE  Insignia,   op  Chevalier   op  the 

Legion    Cp    Honor    to    Propessor   Paul 

Craig  Roberts,  April  8,  1987 

Sir,  all  taose  who  are  gathered  here  today 
and  who  s^are  in  your  personal  and  profes- 
sional life  are  pleased  to  be  here  and  to  par- 
ticipate inithe  presentation  of  the  insignia 
of  the  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

On  occaaons  such  as  this,  custom  dictates 
that  we  review  the  accomplishments  of  the 
person  we  honor.  Permit  me  to  follow  in 
this  traditjion.  Throughout  your  life,  you 
have  successfully  combined  the  functions  of 
intellectual  contemplation  and  of  advice  on 
direct  actiQn. 

For  a  man  of  thought,  there  is  no  greater 
satisfaction  than  to  be  able  to  verify,  con- 
cretely, thf  value  of  his  ideas. 

You  currently  hold  the  William  E.  Simon 
chair  in  pdlitical  economy  at  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  at 
Georgetown  University.  You  are  also  a  di- 
rector of  al  well-known  investment  company. 
Your  past  accomplishments  are  equally 
prestigious,  in  research  as  well  as  in  the  ad- 
ministratidn  where  you  played  a  key  role  in 
the  Treastry  Department.  You  were  eco- 
nomic coiaiselor  to  Jack  Kemp,  the  chief 
economistjto  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
research  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution, 
and  a  writer  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

You  are]  a  columnist  for  Business  Week, 
and  your  articles  in  the  press  are  awaited 
with  t>aited  breath.  Your  book  "The  Supply 
Side  Revoljution"  speaks  with  authority. 

But  tod^y  I  would  like  to  focus  on  two 
specific  as{>ects  of  your  activities. 

You  hav0  been  the  artisan  of  a  renewal  in 
economic  ^ience  and  policy,  after  half  a 
century  of  state  interventionism. 

You  hafe  contributed  to  exchanges  be- 
tween practitioners  and  theoreticians  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  clear  from  your  work  that  this  renew- 
al of  economic  thought  required  first  a 
return  to  9asic  tenets  and  then  a  reconstruc- 
tion base<l  upon  them.  The  foundation  of 
this  thought  is  the  explanation  of  the  role 
of  relativi  prices  in  the  choices  of  individ- 
uals and  businesses. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  global  economy  con- 
sists of  combining  all  decisions  of  supply 


and  demand  from  all  sources  and  is  deter- 
mined by  the  working  of  a  multitude  of 
markets.  The  new  application  of  this  classic 
approach  to  the  study  of  fiscal  policy, 
saving,  and  growth  was  named  supply-side 
theory. 

For  example,  let  us  consider,  as  your  work 
invites  us  to  do,  the  politics  of  taxation.  The 
vision  is  striking;  it  shows  that  marginal  tax 
rates  are  the  key  factors  in  determining  the 
choice  l)etween  leisure  and  work,  and  be- 
tween saving  and  consumption.  In  the  same 
way,  tax  rates  on  profits  influence  the  in- 
vestment and  savings  choices  of  businesses. 
From  this  follows: 

Your  interpretation  of  "stagflation,'  a 
combination  of  stagnation  and  inflation 
that  has  been  experienced  by  Western 
economies; 

Your  recommendations  to  lower  marginal 
tax  rates  in  order  to  permit  growth  in 
supply  of  goods  and  services,  and  finally  to 
achieve  full  economic  growth. 

After  decades  in  which  the  State  was  sup- 
posed to  regulate  growth  by  slowing  or 
speeding  up  spending,  by  increasing  global 
demand  without  being  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  taxes  on  supply,  what  a  revolution- 
ary change  in  beliefs.  It  is  true  that  policy 
has  not  always  followed  accordingly. 

Henceforth  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  con- 
sider tax  policy  as  simply  a  means  of  filling 
the  State  coffers  or  as  an  innocent  means  of 
transferring  revenues. 

From  now  on,  a  tax  policy  that  is  aware  of 
its  impact  on  the  incentives  of  individuals 
and  businesses  plays  a  central  role  in  the 
economic  policy  of  a  country  and  gives  it  its 
direction.  Sound  fiscal  policy  is  one  of  the 
foundations  of  healthy  and  lasting  growth. 
Its  principle  can  be  summed  up  quite 
simply:  reiduce  tax  rates  that  discourage 
work  and  savings  and  adversely  after  invest- 
ment choices,  wliile  following,  in  other 
areas,  fiscal  policies  which  restore  the  equi- 
libriimi  of  public  finance.  Today,  this  orien- 
tation of  fiscal  policy  inspires  reflection  and 
galvanizes  action  in  several  countries.  Great 
Britain,  West  Germany,  Australia,  India 
and  Israel  have  understood  the  necessity  of 
reducing  the  tax  burden,  thereby  joining 
your  country,  the  first  to  commit  itself  to 
this  path. 

This  new  perspective  has  enormous  conse- 
quences. But  this  renewal  could  not  have 
come  about  simply  by  the  force  of  thought 
and  reason. 

In  order  to  change  thinking  to  this  extent, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  courage  to 
think  differently.  And,  moreover,  the  cour- 
age to  commit  oneself  publicly  and  to  gain 
the  support  or  a  small  number  of  econo- 
mists in  the  battle  against  entrenched  ideas. 
Everyone  has  been  affected  by  your  cour- 
age, human  warmth  and  force  of  persua- 
sion. 

Now  I  would  like  to  evoke  the  second 
aspect  of  your  activities.  All  of  your  consid- 
erations have  found  resonance  across  the 
Atlantic  in  our  country.  I  said  earlier  that 
your  analysis  was  grounded  in  classic  eco- 
nomic theory.  In  Prance,  Jacques  Rueff, 
along  with  a  very  few  others,  pursued  a 
similar  path.  In  numerous  works  he  referred 
to  say's  law:  "supply  creates  its  own 
demand."  which  he  generalized  to  take  into 
account  the  money  supply.  In  famous  and 
courteous  discussions  with  Keynes,  t>efore 
the  war,  he  supported  the  approach  of  clas- 
sic economists:  the  central  role  of  the  pric- 
ing mechanism. 

Production  can  be  hindered  by  tax  policy, 
as  well  as  by  regulation.  An  anecdote  comes 
to  mind:  in  his  "letter  to  interventionists," 


Jacques  Rueff  pointed  out  that  "in  1936 
there  was  a  government  that  proposed  and  a 
parliament  that  voted  a  law  that  forbade 
not  only  the  creation  of  new  shoe  factories, 
but  also  the  opening  or  simple  cobblers' 
shops .  .  ." 

This  classic  tradition  lives  on  in  France. 
This  is  why  your  efforts  naturally  found 
resonance  with  us,  first  in  theory  then  in 
practice.  From  analogous  concerns,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Jacques  Chirac  has  shown  its 
determination  to  recognize  the  link  between 
lower  taxes  and  deficit  reduction.  Friendly 
ties  have  been  created  between  French  and 
American  economists,  and  you  yourself  have 
contributed  mightily  to  these  exchanges  by 
sharing  your  experience  and  thought. 

But  on  the  subject  of  taxes,  I  would  also 
like  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  an  ethical 
problem.  Why  is  this  policy,  which  seeks 
growth  also  a  just  policy?  Why  are  justice 
and  efficiency  in  a  society  so  intimately 
linked,  and  why  does  this  tax  orientation 
serve  both  at  one  and  the  same  time? 

What  everyone  hopes  for  in  his  life,  and 
activity,  is  to  gain  recognition  for  his  work 
and  for  his  contributions.  Everything  that 
does  not  take  into  account  the  effort  and 
the  value  of  individual  contributions  is  per- 
ceived as  unjust.  Popular  wisdom  and  the 
morality  of  great  civilizations  speak  with 
the  same  voice  on  this  subject. 

Also,  from  the  time  we  are  children,  we 
are  taught  the  fundamentals  of  reward  for 
effort  and  the  exercise  of  judgment.  The 
same  must  be  true  for  society  and  its  enter- 
prises. 

This  is  why  tax  policies  that  restore  Just 
compensation  for  effort  and  performance 
reinforce  the  values  that  are  the  force  of 
our  civilization.  This  lUnd  of  policy  is  inevi- 
tably seen  as  just  and  effective  and  unites 
an  entire  nation  for  progress. 

Sir,  I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  the  one 
chosen  to  bear  witness  to  your  contributions 
to  economic  thought  and  to  your  impact  on 
economic  policy.  However,  this  cannot  be 
transferred  in  its  original  form  to  the 
French  system.  We  are  an  old  country, 
steeped  in  a  love  for  freedom,  but  also  a 
country  which  is  organized  and  grouped 
around  the  state.  This  is  why  we  must  seek 
our  own  way,  after  50  years  of  intervention- 
ism, towards  a  society  which  is  more  free, 
efficient  and  just. 

Nevertheless.  I  have  found  in  your  l>earing 
and  thought,  strong  arguments  to  confirm 
my  convictions,  the  convictions  that  have 
lead  me  to  put  into  practice  a  new  economic 
and  financial  policy  in  Prance.  This  I  l)e- 
lieve  is  evidence  of  how  very  happy  I  am  to 
be  your  sp>onsor  in  our  national  order. 

Paul  Craig  Rotierts,  in  the  name  of  the 
president  of  the  republic,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  powers  vested  in  me.  I  declare  you  Chev- 
alier of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Acceptance  Speech  por  Chevalier  Legion 
D'HoNNDER  Award,  Paul  Craig  Roberts 
Your  excellency,  I  thank  you  for  this  won- 
derful honor.  I  thank  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  I  thank  the  French  nation.  I 
thank  his  excellency  the  French  ambassa- 
dor for  his  hospitality  to  me,  to  my  family 
and  my  friends.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Minister, 
for  personally  conferring  this  honor.  It  has 
made  the  occasion  even  more  memorable  for 
me.  I  thank  my  friends  for  supporting  this 
honor  with  their  presence. 

I  realize  that  I  have  been  given  a  premier 
honor.  I  would  like  to  see  it  as  a  recognition 
of  all  of  us,  in  your  country  and  in  mine, 
who  are  trying  to  rejuvenate  the  economies 
of  the  two  most  imaginative  and  dynamic 


countries  of  modem  history.  As  all  of  us 
know,  progress  in  changing  the  status  quo 
and  overcoming  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
can  be  slow  and  sometimes  frustrating.  Nev- 
ertheless, progress  is  being  made.  During 
the  course  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
the  top  tax  rate  in  the  United  States  has 
been  reduced  from  70  to  28  percent.  More- 
over, this  was  a  consensus  policy  involving 
both  political  parties,  and  today  there  are 
few  political  leaders  more  committed  to  low 
tax  rates  than  democratic  Senator  Bill 
Bradley.  The  supply-side  victory  in  restor- 
ing the  rights  of  private  property  will  l)e 
completed  as  we  make  headway  in  holding 
the  growth  of  government  spending  lielow 
the  growth  of  the  economy  The  honor  you 
have  conferred  this  evening  will  cause  me 
and  my  allies  to  redouble  our  efforts. 

As  you  can  see,  in  Washington  it  is  now 
possible  to  raise  a  small  army  of  supply- 
siders.  We  have  here  tonight  high  officials 
of  the  Government.  Members  of  Congress, 
governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  former 
Cabinet  Secretaries,  Ambassadors,  a  Nobel 
economist,  the  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  distinguished  men  and  women  of 
affairs— and  the  rector  of  my  church  whom 
I  am  entrusting  with  the  task  of  malung  cer- 
tain that  this  award  does  not  make  me  too 
proud  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Everyone  here 
has  contributed,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
the  success  of  the  ideas  that  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  this  award— and  this  includes  our 
families  without  whose  support  we  would  be 
feeble. 

Among  our  distinguished  guests  tonight  is 
the  Honorable  Henry  Fowler,  who  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  the  1960s  when 
the  Democrats  cut  the  top  tax  rate  from  91 
to  70  percent.  True  to  prediction,  the  reve- 
nues collected  from  upper  income  taxpayers 
rose,  not  only  absolutely  but  also  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  income  tax  revenues.  In 
the  1970s  the  Republicans,  with  the  help  of 
many  of  those  here  tonight,  revived  this 
sensible  approach  to  economic  policy.  In  the 
forefront  were  Representative  Jack  Kemp 
and  Senator  Roth  of  Kemp-Roth  fame,  and 
Senator  Hatch,  whom  we  are  also  honored 
to  have  here  tonight,  whose  active  efforts 
on  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress 
broke  the  stranglehold  that  the  Keynesian 
demand-management  model  had  on  Ameri- 
can economic  policy.  Also  present  is  Honora- 
ble Jim  Miller,  director  of  the  budget,  my 
university  classmate  and  student  of  not>el 
economist  James  M.  Buchanan,  who  is  also 
present.  Professor  Buchanan  has  taught  ev- 
eryone with  an  open  mind  that  excessive 
government  is  not  only  a  threat  to  our 
pocket-books,  but  also  a  threat  to  our  moral 
lives.  PVom  another  of  my  professors,  the 
Honorable  Jim  Schlesinger,  I  learned  that 
sincere  policy  concerns  could  infiltrate  the 
bastions  of  political  power. 

For  the  success  of  my  columns,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Robert  Bartley  and  my  colleagues 
at  the  Wall  Street  Journal  who  taught  me 
how  to  write.  Everyone  here  tonight  is 
worthy  of  mention,  which  is  why  the  revival 
in  the  United  States  of  incentive  economics 
is  so  strong.  If  I  were  to  do  justice  to  the 
group  that  is  assembled  tonight.  I  would 
keep  you  and  the  ambassador  until  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning.  I  will  only  men- 
tion three  others:  Norman  Ture,  my  supply- 
side  mentor.  Walter  Williams,  a  role  model 
in  the  profile  of  courage  and  Richard  Rahn. 
who  has  led  part  of  the  business  community 
away  from  its  addiction  to  big  government 
and  its  temptations  of  subsidies  and  protec- 
tions. 
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All  of  lis  support  the  efforts  of  your  kov- 
emment  to  libente  incentives  from  exces- 
sive taxmtlon  and  controls.  We  salute  your 
lucceta.  Minister  Balladur.  In  lifting  price 
and  ezchance  controls,  in  abolishing  the 
wealth  tax.  In  redudns  the  corporate  tax 
rate  from  50  to  45  percent  with  a  further  re- 
duction to  42  percent  announced.  We  salute 
you  for  privatizing  France.  And  we  salute 
you  for  reducing  the  marginal  tax  rate  on 
personal  income  from  65  to  58  percent  and 
for  your  plans  to  lower  it  further  to  50  per- 
cent. That  you  also  succeeded  in  simulta- 
neously reducing  the  budget  deficit  proves 
that  President  Reagan's  goals  were  not  ex- 
oeaslve. 

We  are  with  you,  Mr.  Minister.  If  we 
should  ever  backslide  here  in  our  own  ef- 
forts, we  hope  you  will  send  us  an  expedi- 
tionary force  to  help  us  regain  the  path  of 
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Mr.  Minister,  I  can  only  reciprocate  this 
grand  honor  France  has  given  me  with  true 
and  loyal  friendship.  Thank  you.  Minister 
Balladur.  Thank  you.  France. 

Trx  White  House, 
Washington,  April  8,  1987. 

I  am  pleased  to  send  warm  greetings  to  ev- 
eryone gathered  at  the  residence  of  His  Ex- 
cellency and  Mrs.  Emmanuel  de  Margerie  as 
Finance  Minister  Balladur  bestows  France's 
highest  award,  the  Legion  of  Honor,  on  Dr. 
Paul  Craig  Roberts  for  his  contribution  to 
the  "revival  of  economic  science  and  policy." 

Craig  has  been  the  intellectual  architect 
of  many  of  the  economic  policies  my  Admin- 
istration has  implemented  over  the  last  six 
years.  As  this  award  recognizes,  he  has  dem- 
onstrated throughout  his  career  a  keen  un- 
derstanding of  the  science  of  economics  and 
its  practical  implications  for  public  policy. 
He  has  proven  himself  both  a  forceful  aca- 
demic advocate  and  an  effective  public  serv- 
ant. His  work,  both  as  my  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Economic  Policy 
and  at  Georgetown  University's  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies,  has 
consistently  emphasized  government's 
proper  role  in  setting  economic  policy— one 
which  ensures  that  the  people  have  the 
maximum  freedom  to  make  their  own  eco- 
nomic choices.  His  ideas  have  been  tested  in 
the  crucible  of  experience,  and  they  have 
OMitributed  mightily  to  America's  economic 
resurgence  in  this  decade. 

In  conferring  the  Legion  of  Honor  upon 
Paul  Craig  Rot>erts.  France  pays  tribute  to  a 
man  whose  supply-side  economic  philosophy 
has  helped  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
American  economic  thought,  a  revolution 
which  continues  to  inspire  similar  efforts 
worldwide.  I  congratulate  Craig  on  receiving 
this  high  honor  and  heartily  commend  our 
counterparts  in  the  French  Government  for 
recognizing  his  singular  contributions  in  the 
field  of  economic  science  and  policy. 

God  bless  you  alL 

Ronald  Reagan. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
with  my  special  order  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  TRADE  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tl^an  from  Washington  [Mr. 
BqifKER]  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
|Ir.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
rotv  the  leadership  has  scheduled  sev- 
eril  days  of  debate  on  H.R.  3,  a  com- 
prehensive trade  bill.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  commend  Speaker 
Wright  for  his  foresight  in  seizing  the 
in^iortance  of  the  trade  issue  and  for 
his  leadership  in  putting  before  the 
H<)use  a  process  that  has  enabled  all 
th^  standing  committees  to  take  up 
ious  portions  of  the  trade  issue  so 
It  we  could  Include  all  aspects  of 
le  and  competitiveness  in  a  process 
Ht  would  bring  that  trade  bill  before 
thfe  House  which  is  now  scheduled  for 
debate  beginning  tomorrow. 

Speaker  Wright  is  one  of  the  few  in 
House  who  many  years  ago  recog- 
the  Importance  of  international 
le  and  felt  strongly  that  many  of 
industries  that  were  being  bat- 
by  Imports  needed  to  achieve  a 
level  of  competitiveness  if  we 
wqre  to  effectively  deal  with  the  trade 
deficit  that  now  so  seriously  threatens 
oiir  domestic  economic  well  being. 

I  have  asked  for  this  special  order 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  this 
prpcess  as  well  as  the  provisions  in  this 
trade  bill  so  that  we  can  better  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  the  debate  on  to- 
morrow. Before  I  proceed  with  my  out- 
line of  H.R.  3,  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  who, 
along  with  Speaker  Wright,  has  been 
injthe  forefront  of  this  issue. 

it  was  Bill  Alexander's  initiative 
that  established  the  House  Export 
Task  Force,  which  has  really  accom- 
pl^hed  major  goals  toward  achieving 
tater  competitiveness  and  export 
formance  by  U.S.  businesses,  and 
haJB  done  such  a  good  job  in  keeping 
the  membership  of  this  House  better 
informed  about  the  overall  challenge 
that  faces  not  only  U.S.  businesses  but 
policymakers  as  we  attempt  to  deal 
wtth  this  enormous  problem. 

Bill  Alexander  has  also  been  par- 
tidularly  helpful  in  my  understanding 
of' the  issue  in  his  position  as  part  of 
thi^  leadership  in  past  sessions  of  the 
Congress. 

At  this  time.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Bill 

Al^EXANDER. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

%ILt.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  discuss  this  issue  from 
a  local  perspective  and  then  bring  it 
up  to  the  point  at  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  began  with  the 
±usslons  of  the  trade  bill  and  the 
visions  therein  that  will  begin 
ddbate  tomorrow. 

h  1951,  I  recall  being  a  workman 
w  th  a  construction  company  that  dug 
tl  e  foundation  for  the  Crompton  Co. 
T  lat  was  the  first  Industrial  manufac- 
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concern  to  come  to  my  home- 
town elf  Osceola,  AR,  and  bring  indus- 
trial jobs.  That  was  the  work  product 
of  local  leaders  that  resulted  in  the 
emplo^hnent  of  from  300  to  400  of  oiu- 
citizens  that  had  previously  worked  on 
the  f  aitn. 

Tou  'might  say  that  that  example 
was  an  effort  made  in  Arkansas  many 
times  pver  by  other  communities  in 
order  to  balance  agriculture  with  in- 
dustry^ To  stem  the  flow  of  migration 
from  dur  State  from  the  farm  to  the 
city  to  other  States  nearby. 

After  World  War  II  and  the  years 
that  fallowed,  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens were  leaving  the  farm  because  of 
mecha^ilzation.  They  were  moving 
away  tt>  St.  Louis.  MO.  to  Flint,  MI,  to 
Memphis,  TN;  some  to  Dallas,  TX,  and 
to  Oldfihoma  City  to  find  work  that 
was  no  longer  available  on  the  farm. 
This  positive  action  to  balance  agricul- 
ture ^th  Industry  helped  stem  the 
flow  of  our  population  over  the  next 
30  yeats  to  come. 

Virtually  every  city  in  Arkansas, 
and,  njaybe,  the  South,  repeated  this 
story  of  attracting  industry  to  our 
small  t^owms  to  provide  jobs  for  people 
there  ^o  that  they  would  not  have  to 
move  away  with  their  families  to  find 
work  t^  provide  for  them. 

Hundreds  of  industries  moved  into 
my  region  and  thousands  of  jobs  were 
created  in  my  State.  I  am  sure  that 
that  occurred  in  other  States  through- 
out the  Nation  that  were  trying  to  bal- 
ance ai  previously  agricultural  econo- 
my witii  an  industrial  job  base. 

The  effort  was  enormously  success 
ful    in]  attracting    industry.    Most   of 
which  were  apparel  concerns,  textil 
and    footwear    manufacturir 
Suddenly,  in  1985.  this  trer 

day  in  October,  in  that  same 

wn  in  Osceola,  AR,  two  textile 

osed  and  a  thousand  jobs  were 

he  gates  were  shut;  the  pad- 

ere   fixed   on  the   gates,   and 

today  ^hose  industries  remain  idle. 

So  With  the  loss  of  those  thousand 
jobs  II  year  later,  the  merchants  on 
Main  Street  discovered  that  the 
income  to  that  city  had  dropped  about 
a  third  up  to  40  percent.  As  a  result  of 
that  closure  and  that  change  and  the 
ending^  of  an  era.  that  began  back  in 
the  1960's.  many  of  our  families  have 
since  poved  away,  and  hard  times 
have  set  in  that  persist  today  because 
of  tha^  change  In  conditions. 

Now]  it  is  not  something  that  hap- 
pened i  overnight.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  has  observed,  we 
have  been  concerned  about  this  issue 
now  fdr  about  10  years.  As  I  recall,  the 
first  debate  that  I  had  with  the  gentle- 
man wias  back  about  10  years  ago.  The 
result  I  of  which  was  to  organize  the 
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force.  I  hope,  with 
as    chairman    of 


your 
that 


that  we  can  put  in  the  Record 


a  memorandum  of  recent  activities  of 
the  export  task  force  which  should  be 
preserved  some  place  in  this  body  and 
maybe  this  is  a  good  place  to  do  it. 

I  recall  of  the  discussions  we  had 
about  the  coming  trade  crisis  back  in 
the  mld-1970's. 

The  memorandum  follows: 
Memorandum  of  Recent  Activities  op  the 

House  Export  Task  Force,  April  27.  1987 
I.  inpormational  services 

Weekly  Report— Published  every  week 
except  during  adjoumament.  Consists  of  (a) 
a  listing  of  bills  introduced;  (b)  a  listing  of 
trade-related  activities  on  the  hill  the  previ- 
ous week;  (c)  reports  on  hearings  and  legis- 
lative activities;  (d)  a  review  of  regulatory 
activities  in  the  Executive  Branch  agencies. 

Background  Reports— Analysis  of  legisla- 
tion and  topics  of  current  interest  to  the 
Congress.  Over  the  past  year  this  series  has 
included:  (a)  international  provisions  of  the 
1985  Farm  BUI;  (b)  trade  programs  in  the 
President's  budget  proposal;  (c)  the  "J- 
Curve"  theory  of  exchange  rates;  (d)  com- 
parison of  trade  remedy  proposals;  (e)  a 
complete  summary  of  HR  4800;  (f )  jobs  and 
exports  in  the  U.S.;  (g)  status  of  major  trade 
legislation. 

Annual  Report— A  complete  wi-ap-up  of 
the  year's  events  in  international  trade.  The 
report  has  included  extensive  coverage  of 
macroeconomic  issues,  trade  legislation, 
international  economic  relations,  and  sec- 
toral issues.  It  has  also  included  a  chronolo- 
gy of  events,  a  voting  record  and  a  final  leg- 
islative status  report. 

II.  WORKSHOPS 

1986  International  Trade  Forum— This 
event,  held  just  prior  to  the  mark-up  of  HR 
4800.  was  attended  by  Hill  staff,  embassy 
staffs  and  the  Washington  business  commu- 
nity. Presentations  were  made  by  members 
of  Congress  (Bonker,  Frenzel.  Gibbons, 
Guarini,  Bereuter).  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative (Yeutter)  and  the  Ambassador  of 
the  European  Community  (Sir  Roy 
Denman). 

Export  Promotion  Workshop— This  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  acquaint  staff  with 
the  export  promotion  services  offered  by 
various  Executive  Branch  agencies.  In  at- 
tendance were  the  International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration, the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice, the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration, the  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

III.  member  meetings 

Breakfast  Briefings— In  the  past  year  and 
a  half.  Task  Force  members  met  with:  (a) 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrige 
on  antitrust  reform;  (b)  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Bruce  Smart  on  auto  parts  ex- 
ports; (c)  U.S.  Trade  Representative  Clay- 
ton Yeutter  on  pending  trade  legislation. 
IV.  legislative  activities 

Export  Promotion— The  Task  Force  staff 
developed  legislation  in  the  House  trade  bill 
giving  a  statutory  basis  to  the  U.S.  and  For- 
eign Commercial  Service  and  creating  an 
export  promotion  information  service. 

Preshipment  Inspection— The  Task  Force 
staff  worked  with  industry  groups  to  devel- 
op legislation  addressing  their  problems 
with  preshipment  inspection  requirements. 
This  legislation  was  added  to  the  House 
trade  bill  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Export-Import  Bank— The  Task  Force 
staff  contributed  to  the  debate  over  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Bank  in  1986.  and  mon- 


itored the  budget  process  as  It  related  to  Ex- 
imbank  funding. 

V.  activities  Orr-THE-HILL 

The  Task  Force  has  long  been  a  liaison  be- 
tween the  trade  community  and  the  Con- 
gress. Task  Force  publications  are  mailed  to 
interested  private  sector  firms  and  groups, 
and  the  staff  meets  with  these  parties  on  a 
regular  basis  to  attempt  to  shed  some  light 
on  trade  activities  in  Congress. 

D  1450 

So  in  1978  the  export  task  force  was 
organized  to  bring  together  into  one 
forum  interested  Members  of  this 
body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  to  provide  a 
fonim  where  Members  could  debate 
the  subject  of  trade. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  provided  extraordinary,  outstand- 
ing, and  signal  leaders  in  the  field  of 
trade,  guiding  us  over  the  years  as 
chairman  of  the  export  task  force  and 
later  as  chairman  of  the  task  force  on 
trade  in  the  House.  The  result  of  his 
work  product  has  resulted  in  setting 
the  stage  for  the  debate  on  the  trade 
bill  that  will  come  before  this  body  to- 
morrow and  be  debated  this  week. 
Without  his  stewardship,  without  his 
leadership,  without  the  excellence, 
and  the  information  that  he  has 
brought  to  this  issue,  we  would  not  be 
prepared  for  this  debate  that  will 
begin  tomorrow,  and  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  his  leadership,  I  ap- 
plaud that  leadership,  I  wish  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  be 
available  during  that  debate,  because  I 
know  that  the  gentleman's  contribu- 
tion during  that  debate  will  be  inform- 
ative to  all  Members  as  well  as  the 
Nation  as  we  debate  this  very  critical 
issue. 

In  the  last  6  years  the  tide  of  im- 
ports has  swept  many  of  our  jobs 
away,  as  we  have  failed  as  a  nation  to 
follow  a  trade  policy  that  represents 
the  best  interests  of  our  own  country 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  citizens 
within  our  country.  It  is  only  through 
leadership  that  will  be  demonstrated 
in  this  body  as  a  legislative  response  to 
the  vacuum  that  has  occurred  in  the 
trade  field  over  the  last  6  years  will  we 
begin  another  era  hopefully  to  result 
in  the  restoration  of  the  jobs  that 
have  been  lost  in  the  last  6  yesj^. 

To  make  again  a  local  reference,  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas  we  have  lost  92 
manufacturing  plants  that  have  been 
closed  between  1981  and  1986:  22  of 
those  plants  have  closed  in  the  First 
Congressional  District,  costing  over 
4,000  jobs  in  my  congressional  district 
as  a  result  of  the  failed  trade  policy  of 
the  Reagan  administration. 

I  look  forward  to  listening  to  the 
gentleman's  outline  of  the  trade  bill  in 
order  to  better  prepare  myself  for  the 
debate  tomorrow,  and  I  look  forward 
to  engaging  in  that  debate.  Again  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
leadership  and  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  words  and  for  his 
contribution.  Without  question  he  has 
brought  leadership  and  Inspiration  to 
the  trade  debate,  and  with  the  support 
that  he  has  given  plus  what  we  are 
able  to  develop  on  the  House  floor,  I 
think  that  we  will  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  this  country  as  well  as  our 
trading  partners  that  the  United 
States  is  definitely  interested  in  being 
more  competitive:  that  we  are  going  to 
draw  upon  the  positive  resources  that 
we  have  to  bear  upon  this  trade  crisis, 
but  we  also  expect  other  countries  to 
do  likewise;  that  if  we  are  going  to  be 
truly  part  of  this  global  economy,  that 
all  of  us  have  to  play  by  the  same 
rules,  so  that  wherever  we  have  com- 
parative advantage,  then  we  can  pre- 
vail in  markets,  domestic  and  interna- 
tionally. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  a 
dramatic  shift  in  trade  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  We  have  seen  the 
emerging  nations  of  Asia  develop  their 
own  economies,  to  strengthen  their 
export  positions,  to  apply  their  latest 
technology  and  in  some  cases  to  a  low 
wage  base  that  gives  them  a  competi- 
tive edge  in  many  manufacturing  sec- 
tors. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  districts 
in  the  Northwest,  indeed  throughout 
the  west  coast,  are  very  sensitive  to 
these  changing  economic  times,  to  the 
need  to  adapt  to  the  economic  realities 
that  now  exist  in  our  trade  relations  in 
the  Orient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin],  one 
of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Northwest, 
who  again  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
international  trade  for  years  in  the 
Congress,  and  who  has  made  consider- 
able contributions  to  the  trade  bill 
that  is  coming  before  the  House  this 
week. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  extravagant  and  gen- 
erous remarks.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man In  the  well,  who  has  taken  out 
this  special  order,  really  takes  a  back 
seat  to  no  one  in  the  Congress  for 
leadership  in  the  field  of  international 
trade  and  opening  up  policies  that 
would  open  up  markets  for  U.S.  prod- 
ucts. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  the 
gentleman's  friend  as  well  as  his  work- 
ing colleague  in  mutually  working  for 
policies  that  will  bring  some  rational- 
ity and  constructiveness  to  America's 
trade  policy.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Washington  that  I  am 
pleased  as  well  that  he  has  taken  out 
this  special  order  today  to  give  Mem- 
bers and  others  an  opportunity  to 
focus  on  the  trade  biU  that  the  House 
is  about  to  consider,  but  more  impor- 
tantly to  focus  on  the  procompetive- 
ness  features  of  the  trade  bill.  I  think 
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that  it  Is  important  to  have  a  special 
order  on  that  feature  of  the  trade  bill 
that  the  House  will  be  debating  this 
week  because,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  for  the  last  several  weelcs  the 
media  have  been  focusing  on  some  of 
the  more  sensationalized  issues  that 
we  will  be  debating  this  week,  but  I 
think  that  it  would  be  a  shame  for  the 
sensational  issues  to  cloud  and  per- 
haps fuzz  over  the  important  work  and 
provisions  that  are  also  in  this  trade 
bUl.  provisions  that  the  gentleman 
fran  Washington  has  woi^ed  very 
closely  with  me  on  to  include  In  this 
bUl.  and  without  whose  leadership 
they  would  not  be  included. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  shame  when  the 
press  focuses  on  sensational  headlines 
like  how  the  Congress  is  going  to  flex 
its  muscles  and  punish  its  trading 
partners,  how  Congress  is  going  to 
begin  to  dig  trenches  and  build  bar- 
riers around  UJS.  industry,  and  how 
Congress  is  getting  ready  to  fight  an 
all-out  trade  war.  because  that  does 
blur,  as  I  have  said,  the  good  and 
thoughtful  work  that  is  represented  in 
very  important  provisions  in  this  bill 
which  do  deserve  to  be  passed  and 
which  I  am  pleased  to  be  identified 
with. 

As  the  Representative  from  Or- 
egon's Silicon  Forest  or  high-technolo- 
gy country.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  this  bill,  and  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington for  the  hard  work  that  he  has 
done  in  working  to  adopt  some  truly 
significant  reforms  that  will  break 
down  numerous  trade  barriers  on  U.S. 
manufactured  products,  barriers  that 
have  been  erected  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  area 
of  high-technology  trade. 

Several  of  us  in  Congress,  including 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  and 
myself,  have  been  complaining  for 
years  about  how  it  is  that  our  own 
Government  has  virtually  made  it  im- 
possible for  UJS.  high  technology  to 
compete  in  the  international  market- 
place. The  problem  has  been  the  laws 
and  the  regulations  that  govern  our 
export  licensing  system.  Before  most 
high-technology  products  can  be 
shipped  overseas  under  our  law.  the 
exporter  must  receive  an  export  li- 
cense. However,  under  the  gtiise  of  na- 
tional security,  this  administration, 
specifically  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, has  made  it  practicaUy  impossi- 
ble for  the  high-technology  industry, 
the  sunrise  industry  of  America,  to  get 
its  products  into  the  world  market- 
place as  fast  as  the  American  high- 
technology  industries'  competitors  in 
other  countries  can. 

For  example,  while  it  takes  compa- 
nies in  Jntmn  only  2  days  to  get  a  li- 
cense to  ship  a  high-technology  prod- 
uct, if  often  takes  American  manufac- 
turers in  high-technology  months, 
sometimes  years,  to  get  the  same  prod- 
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uctf  to  their  proposed  customers 
abit>ad,  if  they  ever  get  permission  at 
all.  I 

Ekrlier  this  year  in  fact,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  State  well 
kndws,  as  he  has  said  so  many  times, 
and  as  I  have  tried  to  as  well,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  earlier  this 
year  issued  a  condemnation  of  the  U.S. 
export  control  system,  and  in  its 
report  it  actually  found  that  America's 
high-technology  industry,  because  of 
the  barriers  and  paperwork  and  re- 
quirements that  are  imposed  upon  it 
through  our  export  licensing  laws,  is 
losing  $9.3  billion  a  year  and  some- 
thlag  like  188,000  Jobs  a  year  because 
of  Unnecessary  paperwork  and  barriers 
imposed  by  our  own  Government  on 
our  own  high-technology  manufactur- 
ers.! 

Uunediately  after  that  report  the 
gei^leman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fren- 
zel]  and  I  introduced  legislation  that 
would  streamline  the  export  licensing 
sysi  em  and  help  make  our  high-tech- 
nol  »gy  industry  competitive  again 
wit  tout  endangering  in  any  way  the 
national  security  of  this  country. 

D  1500 

very,  very  pleased  that  Mr. 
the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
in.  who  takes  out  this  special 
order  today,  adopted  many  of  the  re- 
forfis  that  Mr.  Prenzel  and  I  had  rec- 
ommended and  included  In  our  bill. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Washington.  Mr.  Bonker.  I  certainly 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  superb 
wotk  that  he  has  done,  not  Just  this 
year  but  for  so  many  years,  and  the 
excellent  and  timely  support  that  he 
gave  our  ideas  in  this  year,  because 
witnout  his  help,  those  ideas  would 
notjbe  in  this  bill  that  we  are  about  to 
debate. 

I  am  going  to  have  more  to  say  to- 
morrow when  the  bill  is  debated. 
When  America's  high-technology  In- 
dus :ry  had  a  surplus,  and  that  surplus 
begui  to  decline  and  eventually 
slip|)ed  into  the  red,  the  first  reaction 
of  tiany  of  us  who  represent  that  in- 
dus(;ry  was  not  to  raise  barriers,  was 
not  to  ask  for  tariffs,  and  so  forth,  but 
instead  to  simply  ask  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  Uf  t  the  onerous  burden  it  now 
imposes  through  Federal  law  on  those 
manufacturers  so  they  can  fully  com- 
pete with  other  industrialized  nations 
of  the  West  to  get  those  markets  and 
be  ible  to  provide  Jobs  and  profits  and 
graJBtrth  here  in  America. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  a  chance  to 
do  that  in  the  bill  that  we  are  going  to 
be  debating,  but  we  would  not  have 
that  chance  if  it  were  not  for  the  lead- 
ership on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Af «drs  by  my  good  friend  from  Wash- 
tn  State;  and  I  thank  him  for 
yielding  to  me  today  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
poEtunity  to  commend  his  work  in  an 
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area  th^t  is  very  difficult;  that  is.  the 
area  of  ^xport  control  policy. 

Not  i^iany  Members  of  the  House 
have  tfliken  the  time  to  fully  under- 
stand this  complicated  area  of  how  we 
attempt;  to  check  or  control  the  export 
and  the  distribution  of  technology 
that  nohe  of  us  wants  to  see  end  up  in 
the  haads  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
might  ^ihance  their  military  capabil- 
ity. 

The  idea  Is  to  establish  balance  so 
that  wejcan  achieve  that  effective  con- 
trol witihout  unnecessary  restrictions 
on  U.S.  exporters. 

I  thiikk  all  of  us  who  have  been 
strugglitig  in  this  area  of  export  con- 
trol poicy  want  to  achieve  that  bal- 
ance. 

As  the  gentleman  has  noted,  we 
have  seen  a  drastic  tumalx>ut  in  our 
technology  exports  and  how  we  are 
dealing  with  other  coimtries  in  the 
area  of  technology,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  area  where  America  was  to 
be  competitive  in  the  world  of  technol- 
ogy. That  is  where  we  had  the  edge. 
That  is  jwhere  we  could  really  flex  our 
economic  muscle,  but  in  1981  we  had  a 
$27  billon  surplus  in  technology  trade. 

Last  jrear  we  had  a  $2  billion  deficit 
in  technology  trade,  and  if  we  cannot 
really  compete  in  this  area.  I  think  it 
is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  Amer- 
ica to  find  its  place  in  this  fiercely 
competitive  global  economy. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
State,  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  [Mr.  Frjenzel]  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  and  Dan  Mica  and 
HowARB  Berman,  have  really  taken 
time  to  fully  understand  this  most 
vexing  issue,  and  to  come  up  with  leg- 
islative proposals  that  would  help  us 
achieve  that  balance. 

I  thirik  what  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  panel  found  is  exactly  what 
we  have  been  saying  all  along,  and 
indeed  Itheir  recommendations  really 
endorse  the  legislative  proposals  that 
we  have  been  sponsoring  over  these 
years. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that  with 
the  gentlemen's  help  and  support  we 
have  in.  this  trade  bill  very  significant 
reform;a  that  will  ease  the  restrictions 
and  tha|t  will  help  facilitate  the  export 
opportunities  of  U.S.  high-technology 
industries. 

The  jgentleman  from  Washington 
State  Has  an  area  that  has  a  vital 
stake  i^  high  technology,  as  do  I  in 
southwest  Washington;  but  beyond 
that,  we  have  a  national  concern  about 
our  competitive  position  in  the  world 
of  technology  and,  hopefully,  the 
changes,  the  reforms  that  we  have  in 
this  bill  will  help  to  enhance  our  com- 
petitive position  without  at  all  com- 
promising our  national  security  inter- 
ests. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa dMr.  Watkins]  who  is  a  distin- 


guished   member    of    the    Speaker's 
trade  task  force. 

Two  years  ago  Speaker  O'Neill  had 
appointed  a  trade  task  force  that  was 
made  up  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Alexander],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease],  and  many 
others,  so  that  we  could  come  to  terms 
with  this  trade  issue  in  a  way  that 
would  result  in  positive  legislation 
that  would  be  placed  before  the  full 
House. 

It  took  a  year  for  us  to  study  the 
issue,  and  to  meet  with  all  the  various 
committees  with  Jurisdiction  on  trade, 
and  to  really  come  up  with  a  trade 
report  and  recommendations  that 
would  become  the  basis  for  trade  legis- 
lation here  in  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
been  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  area, 
and  I  welcome  his  contribution  today. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  want  to  thank  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  Bonker,  for  calling 
this  special  order. 

I  want  to  thank  him  for  recognizing 
me  for  a  few  remarks  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  probably  the  major  issue 
confronting  this  great  country  of  ours 
and  the  economic  future  of  our  great 
Nation. 

I  want  to  ask  the  people  to  reflect 
back  with  me  for  the  past  6  years.  In 
1981.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  to  the  Congress  a  new  eco- 
nomic policy,  a  new  economic  experi- 
ment, if  you  please,  called  Reaganom- 
ics,  that  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
in  September  1981. 

I  ask  you  to  review  and  look  at  what 
has  happened  in  Just  6  years  to  the  do- 
mestic economy  as  well  as  to  the  trade 
economy  since  that  policy  was  en- 
acted. 

Our  domestic  deficits  have  been 
from  $100  billion  to  $200  billion  annu- 
ally. 

The  national  debt  has  grown  from 
$900  billion  to  over  $2.3  trillion  in  that 
6  years.  More  importantly,  we  saw 
that  to  underwrite  that  enormous  do- 
mestic debt  that  the  investments  from 
foreign  countries  have  increased  from 
4  percent  to  where  foreign  investors 
own  33  percent  of  the  Treasury  notes 
underwriting  the  economy  of  this 
great  country. 

We  found  that  our  trade  deficit,  be- 
cause of  this  demand  on  imderwriting 
the  debt,  caused  the  value  of  the 
dollar  to  increase  by  over  60  percent. 
That  is  like  putting  a  60-percent  tariff 
on  any  product,  whether  it  is  timber, 
whether  it  is  agriculture,  whether  it  is 
steel,  whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  like 
putting  a  60-percent  tariff  on  any- 
thing that  we  try  to  export,  so  what 
happened? 

In  1980  we  luul  a  trade  siirplus  in 
this  great  country  of  ours.  We  have 
noted  with  great  concern  that  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  our  trade 
deficit  has  grown  and  exploded  until 


today  we  have  accumulated  $629  bil- 
lion in  trade  deficits. 

That  is  what  we  owe  to  other  na- 
tions. We  have  become  the  world's 
largest  debtor  nation  in  Just  6  yesLTs.  I 
think  that  is  tragic  for  the  future  gen- 
erations of  our  country. 

In  fact,  let  me  state  what  is  at  stake 
here  is  literally  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren.  It  is  our 
standard  of  living,  and  Just  as  impor- 
tant, if  not  more  so,  it  is  the  national 
security  of  our  country. 

Let  me  reflect  on  why  I  say  that.  If 
you  will  note  that  during  this  same  6- 
year  period  we  are  now  importing  as 
much  crude  oil  as  we  did  prior  to  the 
oil  embargo  in  1973. 

Today  we  import  nearly  44  percent 
of  our  crude  oil;  but  what  is  more 
alarming,  today  we  are  importing  15 
percent  of  our  petroleum  products,  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  in  this  coun- 
try. 

We  have  seen  in  this  6-year  period 
170  of  our  oil  refineries  in  this  country 
be  dismantled.  170  oil  refineries  no 
longer  exist. 

Being  an  SLgriculturist  myself,  I  have 
been  doubly  alarmed  to  see  that  in  a 
nimiber  of  months  during  this  past 
year,  we  imported  more  agricultural 
products  than  we  have  exported. 

Yet,  we  are  the  garden  spot  of  the 
world.  Yet,  we  have  the  greatest 
amoimt  of  knowledge  and  the  icnow- 
how  and  technology  to  produce,  but 
because  of  decisions  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  decisions  by  this  admin- 
istration, we  have  shut  the  door  to 
much  of  our  agriculture  exports  from 
this  great  country. 
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Furthermore.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion technology.  This  country  of  ours, 
the  United  States  of  America,  invent- 
ed robots.  But  today  60  percent  of  the 
robots  that  we  use  in  our  manufactur- 
ing are  shipped  in  from  Japan.  We 
have  seen  a  lot  in  the  news  media  re- 
cently about  semiconductors.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  semiconductors  that  we 
utilize  in  this  country,  much  of  it  to 
actually  assist  the  sophisticated  wea- 
ponary  we  have  within  our  military,  80 
percent  of  it  comes  from  Japan.  I  men- 
tion this  liecause  we  are  seeing  this 
not  only  happen  in  oil  and  agriculture 
and  semiconductors  and  robots,  but  we 
have  seen  it  in  shoes,  textiles  and  we 
have  also  seen  it  in  steel  and  the 
lumber  industry.  We  caimot  continue 
to  erode  our  national  economic  base  or 
else  we  will  find  that  we  will  not  have 
a  future  for  our  children  or  grandchil- 
dren. We  have  lost  one-third  of  our  ex- 
ports in  6  years. 

The  Trade  Performance  Index 
shows  that  we  have  dropped  48  per- 
cent, nearly  60  percent,  while  we  have 
increased  our  productivity;  yet,  wages 
have  slowed  down  in  their  growth. 

I  point  this  out  because  we  have  a 
major  reorienting  of  our  country,  glo- 


balization, one  world  economy  that 
makes  us  rethink  where  we  are  today 
in  our  manufacturing,  natural  re- 
sources and  agricultural  production. 

The  National  Science  Foundation,  I 
ttiink,  points  to  a  reference  of  invest- 
ing our  research  money,  relative  to 
that  of  the  various  nations.  They 
point  out  that  West  Germany  invests 
40  percent  of  their  research  budget  for 
industrial  growth.  Japanese  13  per- 
cent, France  8  percent,  England  4  per- 
cent. The  United  States  of  America, 
here  we  spend  1  percent  of  our  re- 
search budget  for  industrial  growth. 

Is  there  any  reason,  is  there  any 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  why  we  are 
lagging  behind,  why  we  are  seeing 
other  nations  explode  in  exports 
around  the  world?  We  find  we  are  ex- 
porting less.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
feel  like  tomorrow  we  have  got  to  have 
the  strongest  possible  trade  bill  come 
out  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

Along  with  the  fact  I  have  intro- 
duced three  other  bills  that  I  think 
should  place  more  emphasis  on  trade. 
I  have  asked  for  a  White  House  con- 
ference to  be  called  on  international 
trade  and  I  am  asking  tliat  become 
law.  I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  that 
changes  the  E>epartment  of  Commerce 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry, with  greater  emphasis  on  trade 
because  I  luiow  it  is  very  important  to 
the  future. 

The  third  bill  I  have  introduced  is  a 
bill  calling  for  a  GATT  observers' 
team.  Just  as  we  have  a  Geneva  Ob- 
server Team  for  Arms  Control,  we 
need  to  make  sure  that  we  have  people 
from  this  Congress  working  with  the 
various  GATT  organizations  in  the 
various  coimtries  malung  sure  that  we 
continue  to  follow  the  policies  that  are 
laid  down. 

We  cannot  continue  to  go  in  the  di- 
rection we  are  unless  we  want  to 
become  a  Third  World  developing 
country.  I  did  not  seek  political  office, 
I  did  not  get  into  politics  to  monitor 
an  economy  that  is  going  down.  I  got 
into  politics  to  try  to  build  a  greater 
futiu%,  a  future  with  new  opportuni- 
ties for  our  people,  for  our  children  in 
this  great  country  of  ours. 

I  think  we  must  get  on  about  doing 
business.  Just  last  week  we  were 
having  diimer  with  Ambassador  Burt 
in  West  Germany,  when  he  made  the 
statement,  and  I  totally  agree,  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  compete  in  the 
world  market.  He  said  in  West  Germa- 
ny most  of  the  businessmen  literaUy 
laiow  three  or  four  foreign  languages. 
In  our  country  we  are  not  prepared  to 
compete  in  foreign  languages,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  compete  to  know  the 
unknowns  that  are  out  there. 

Yes,  the  overvaluated  dollar,  literal- 
ly, brought  us  to  our  knees,  to  discover 
that  we  are  deficient,  that  we  do  not 
luiow  how  to  answer  the  questions. 
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But  it  is  time  that  we  get  on  with  it. 
We  do  not  have  much  time  left.  We 
need  to  move  forward.  We  need  to  pass 
out  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  toughest,  the  strongest  possible 
trade  bill  and  let  us  sound  a  bell  that 
will  ring  around  this  great  world  that 
we  mean  business  and  that  we  are 
going  to  lead  in  trade,  again,  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  excellent  statement. 

He,  as  much  as  anyone,  sees  the  im- 
portance of  international  trade  and 
has  made  a  nuimber  of  contributions  to 
the  debate  and  to  the  legislation  that 
is  pending  before  the  House. 

I  might  add  that  many  people  would 
like  to  see  Congress  ignore  this  issue. 
They  feel  somehow  we  have  no  basis 
for  addmsing  some  of  the  economic 
and  trade  problems  that  are  so  clearly 
evident  in  that  staggering  trade  defi- 
cit. But  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  a  few 
months  ago,  had  a  lead  article  and  the 
headline  said  that  the  trade  deficit  has 
now  replaced  the  budget  deficit  as  the 
Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem.  And 
if  something  is  not  done  soon  to  cor- 
rect it.  it  could  well  imdermine  Ameri- 
ca's domestic  economy. 

There  is  no  way.  as  sitting  Members 
of  Congress,  that  we  can  ignore  an 
issue  of  that  magnitude.  Indeed  it 
would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility 
if  the  trade  deficit  went  up.  which 
clearly  tells  us  that  our  industrial  base 
is  seriously  challenged,  that  we  have 
lost  our  export  position  in  many  Third 
World  countries,  that  our  import  in- 
dustries are  being  ravaged  by  in- 
creased competition.  There  are  several 
ways  we  can  address  the  problem.  We 
do  not  have  to  legislatively  close  all 
our  markets  to  foreigners  as  was  the 
case  in  1929  when  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Act  was  enacted.  There  is  a  way  we 
can  deal  realistically  and  responsibly 
with  the  trade  problems  that  beset 
this  coiuitry.  I  think  the  House  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  ap- 
proaching this  issue  in  a  constructive 
way.  All  of  the  standing  committees  of 
jurisdiction  have  made  a  contribution 
to  this  trade  bill  and  all  of  them  are 
constructive.  There  is  no  instance 
where  we  have  attempted  to  legisla- 
tively mandate  import  restrictions.  We 
have  reUed  upon  existing  trade  laws, 
we  have  worked  through  the  trade 
agencies  within  the  executive  branch 
and  allowed  a  latitude  of  discretion  for 
the  President  so  that  we  could  weigh 
the  relative  merits.  But  the  question 
Is,  How  do  you  compel  a  reluctant 
President  to  act.  especially  in  cases  in- 
volving unfair  trade  practices?  That  is 
one  of  the  great  challenges  before  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  that  is  one  of  the  great 
questions  before  this  great  Nation. 
how  to  get  the  President  to  act,  espe- 
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ciall  y  when  you  see  that  we  do  not 
hav*  free  trade.  We  find  that  many  of 
the  countries  that  we  try  to  deal  with 
have  what  we  call  trade  tariff  barriers 
thr«e  times  greater  than  ours,  three 
timtts  greater  than  the  level  of  ours 
dealng  with  that  country.  There  is  no 
wayj  that  we  can  compete.  The  gentle- 
maq  has  made  an  excellent  point:  The 
deficit,  the  trade  deficit  has  become 
thejNo.  1  issue.  But  what  I  tried  to 
poiilt  out  in  the  logic  as  I  went 
thrqugh  the  scenario,  what  brought 
thai  about  was  economic  policies 
whi^h  produced  the  greatest  domestic 
deficits  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  the 
last  16  years,  increasing  the  overvalued 
doll^  as  high  as  60  percent,  with  33 
penjent  of  investment  in  our  debt 
conang  from  foreign  countries,  which 
are  buying  our  Treasury  notes.  We  are 
finclng  as  a  result,  the  trade  deficit  is 
justj  exploding  and  we  are  selling  out 
the  [future  of  our  children.  I  want  to 
comknend  my  good  friend  from  Wash- 
ington for  his  leadership  and  his  ef- 
fort^  to  try  to  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  iallow  this  to  slip  off  into  file  13, 
thai  we  continue  to  push  to  keep  it  in 
front  of  the  people  of  America. 

Lqt  me  tell  you,  in  the  surveys  that  I 
havfc  seen,  9  of  10  Americans  feel  that 
we  [are  losing  the  competitive  edge 
with  Eiirope  and  Japan.  That  shows 
youj  that  the  American  people  are 
ahead  of  us  and  we  need  to  be  trying 
to  datch  up  with  what  the  people  in 
Amfrica  are  thinking  and  trjring  to 
?er  their  concerns. 

I  dommend  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
mail  from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]  for 
that  tremendous  help. 

I^*.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
maii  for  his  comments. 

Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
from  Arkansas. 
ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
for  yielding. 

I  Want  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tioii  concerning  the  bill.  I  notice  that 
as  diairman  of  the  Export  Task  Force, 
the  gentleman  has  published  and  dis- 
tributed a  memorandum  summary  of 
the  I  bill.  To  preface  my  question,  I 
would  observe  that  over  the  years  of 
dealing  with  this  issue,  meeting  with 
foreign  representatives  abroad  and 
here  and  at  home  that  it  has  been  my 
observation  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  presidents  of 
priijate  concerns,  manufacturing  con- 
certs in  our  own  country,  have  not 
represented  the  best  interests  of  our 
producers  in  dealing  with  foreign  com- 
petition. I  see  that  in  title  I  of  the  bill 
thai  there  is  a  provision  which  calls 
upon  the  President  and  in  fact  directs 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
take  some  actions  to  coordinate  policy 
and  to  represent  the  interests  of  our 
cou  ntry. 

V  ill  the  gentleman  elaborate  on 
ths  b  in  order  to  explain  to  those  who 
are  observing  in  this  debate  the  need 
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direction  and  the  reason  for 


for  that|< 
it? 

Mr.  BpNKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jhis  observation. 

That  i:  rovision  is  in  the  findings  and 
policy  section  of  title  I  of  H.R.  3.  I 
think  w  lat  it  says  that  we  have  had 
over  thq  past  few  years  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination on  economic  and  trade 
policy.  Indeed  when  one  looks  at  this 
administration's  macroeconomic  poli- 
cies over  the  past  few  years,  one  is  left 
with  the  impression  that  one  foot  has 


been  on 


the  brake  and  the  other  foot 


on  the  accelerator. 
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We  g(l  in  a  certain  direction  and 
then  we  stop  and  we  are  not  sure  in 
what  direction  we  are  going. 

When  Don  Regan  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treiisury,  he  cheered  up  the  dollar. 
He  extolled  the  virtues  of  a  strong  dol- 
lar. He  ihought  it  was  the  best  thing 
around.  Somehow,  it  sounded  like 
apple  pie.  It  really  sounds  good  when 
you  say  ^our  currency  is  strong. 

So  eacii  year,  the  dollar,  all  the  way 
up  and  until  it  was  near  impossible  for 
our  exporters  to  compete  in  world 
markets.  As  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa had  noted,  it  was  like  placing  a 
60-percetit,  40-percent  tax  on  our  ex- 
ports. Little  wonder  we  have  lost  huge 
markets  abroad. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  open 
invitation  for  importers.  It  was  like 
foreign  p:oods  being  priced  at  40  per- 
cent-plu^  under  to  what  U.S.  manufac- 
turers could  afford. 

So  thQy  cheered  the  dollar  up.  Then 
when  Ji|n  Baker  came  into  the  Treas- 
ury's office  and  he  went  up  to  that 
historic  jPlaza  meeting  in  New  York  in 
Septemlier  of  1985,  he  said  that  the 
strong  dollar  is  wrong.  We  ought  to 
put  it  tack  on  a  decline  and  now  he 
has  been  pushing  the  dollar  all  the 
way  dov  n. 

We  n€  ed  to  get  out  of  this  uncoordi- 
nated sjtontaneous  policy  formulation 
by  cheiring  up  the  currency  and 
cheering  down  the  currency.  What  we 
need  is  stability.  We  need  to  have  ex- 
change rate  stability  so  our  exporters 
and  others  can  anticipate  what  the  fi- 
nancial knarkets  are  like  and  the  price 
of  theirl  products  so  they  can  compete 
on  an  even  basis.  But  this  administra- 
tion's fiscal  policies  have  pretty  much 
undermined  our  competitive  position. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way  that 
you  can  draw  another  conclusion. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BJONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  ro^  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  ipce  to  make  an  observation  for 
farmers,  who  are  in  the  state  of  eco- 
nomic depression  at  this  time.  Farmers 
have  profited  over  the  years  when  two 
conditions  exist  simultaneously;  when 
our  country  has  an  aggressive  export 


policy,  and  when  we  have  a  cheap 
dollar. 

Now,  a  cheap  dollar  policy  means 
that  American  farm  products  are 
cheap  overseas.  It  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  weak  as  a  nation.  Sometimes 
people  get  confused  about  that. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  think  the  Reagan 
administration  was  confused. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  The  administra- 
tion has  been  confused  and  not  only 
have  we  had  a  strong  dollar  policy, 
which  means  that  our  products  are  too 
expensive  for  foreigners  to  buy,  we  are 
not  competitive  in  international  trade. 

We  have  had  a  retreating  export 
policy,  and  we  have  invited  imports, 
which  have  flooded  our  markets  and 
our  Jobs  have  been  closed  down  with 
our  factories  and  have  gone  overseas. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alex- 
ander] has  made  a  good  point.  I  would 
like  to  mention  also  one  other  factor 
of  that  economic  (KJlicy  that  this  ad- 
ministration initiated  6  years  ago  was 
a  tight  money  market  to  reduce  infla- 
tion. 

Let  us  grant  that  inflation  has  come 
down  and  interest  rates  have  come 
down  some,  but  we  have  had  the  larg- 
est real  interest  rates  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation,  from  what  the  level  of  in- 
flation is  and  what  we  have  to  pay  for 
the  money  at  the  bank. 

There  is  one  other  little  category 
you  can  put  on  the  list:  The  fact  that 
the  farmers  have  lost  the  value  of 
their  equity  because  of  the  intentional 
policies  of  this  administration  have 
squeezed  deflation  in  on  the  farmers' 
equity  in  the  land  and  the  equipment 
that  they  have  had  to  operate  with 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  ATiKXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arlcansas  [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Oldahoma 
agree  that  the  administration's  policy 
of  deflation  has  led  to  devaluation  out 
in  the  farm  coiuitry,  and  therefore, 
the  economic  depression  that  persists 
throughout  the  farm  country  in  the 
United  States  today? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  Is  exactly 
what  occurred.  It  is  a  policy.  It  is  not 
by  accident,  if  you  look  back  to  1981,  it 
was  a  policy  that  said  we  are  going  to 
have  a  tight  money  market.  It  drove 
us  into  a  depression  in  1982  that  did 
not  let  up.  It  continued  untU  it  drove 
the  equity  right  out  of  our  land  and 
right  out  of  our  equipment. 

Most  of  my  life,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  most  of  our  lives,  we  have 
seen  growth  continue  like  this  in  an 
upward,  steady  incline. 


Only  until  the  last  6  years  have  we 
seen  this  turn  downward.  It  is  shock- 
ing to  me.  It  is  shocking  that  we  are 
selling  out  the  future  of  oiu-  children 
and  our  grandchildren.  We  are  selling 
it  to  other  countries. 

I  think  our  country  can  compete.  I 
think  we  have  a  nation  of  the  bright- 
est people,  but  we  have  got  to  make 
this  a  national  commitment.  We  have 
to  pass  this  trade  bill,  and  then  we 
have  to  have  a  national  commitment 
that  we  are  going  to  put  the  United 
States  of  America  No.  1  again  and  the 
United  States  of  America  is  going  to 
become  competitive  again. 

It  Is  not  going  to  Just  happen.  We 
have  got  to  make  it  happen. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  the  House  took  up  a  similar 
trade  measure.  H.R.  4800.  and  it 
passed  this  House  by  a  3-to-l  vote.  I 
might  add,  including  the  so-called 
Grephardt  amendment. 

Last  year  at  this  time  when  we  took 
up  the  trade  bill,  the  trade  deficit  for 
the  month  that  was  reported  at  the 
time  was  $12  billion.  Now  here  it  is,  1 
year  later,  we  are  about  to  take  up  an- 
other trade  bill  and  the  trade  deficit 
for  last  year  was  reported  at  $15.1  bil- 
lion. In  other  words,  given  this  1  year 
in  which  the  bill,  because  it  was  not 
taken  up  by  the  other  body,  was  not 
enacted  last  year,  if  anything,  our 
trade  deficit  has  been  climbing 
upward. 

So  for  those  who  say  that  macroeco- 
nomic policy  will  take  the  pressure  off 
the  trade  deficit  that  somehow  things 
are  going  to  get  better  in  the  future, 
we  have  had  the  evidence  now  of  1 
year  when,  in  effect,  the  trade  deficit 
has  gone  up.  We  have  lost  more  manu- 
facturing Jobs.  Plants  have  closed 
down.  Things  have  certainly  not 
gotten  any  better. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  when  the 
House  took  up  the  trade  bill.  President 
Reagan  criticized  it  as  kamikazi  legis- 
lation. He  said  that  it  was  irresponsi- 
ble and  that,  if  suiything,  it  would 
invite  wholesale  retaliation. 

Indeed,  if  anything  over  the  course 
of  the  past  year,  Ronald  Reagan  has 
taken  action  that  is  just  as  strong  as 
anything  we  have  put  into  this  bill. 

In  the  recent  case  involving  the  Jap- 
anese, and  a  few  months  ago  imposing 
countervailing  duties  on  incoming  Ca- 
nadian liunber  products,  the  fact  is 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  unfair  trade 
practices  wherever  they  exist  if  we  are 
going  to  restore  our  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

The  task  for  doing  this  has  been 
placed  with  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  which  is  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski],  but 
one  of  the  principal  members  of  that 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Pease],  has  made  several  impor- 
tant contributions  to  that  House  com- 
mittee-passed trade  measure. 


One  that  is  of  particular  importance 
involves  international  worker  rights, 
but  that  legislation  has  been  crafted  in 
a  way  that  I  think  is  responsible  and 
will  deal  effectively  with  unfair  trade 
practices.  Hopefully,  it  will  get  us  on 
the  right  path  to  bringing  down  that 
threatening  trade  deficit. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
who  is  the  author  of  several  important 
sections  in  H.R.  3. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate my  colleague  yielding  to  me.  I  com- 
mend him  for  calling  this  special  order 
today  on  a  very,  very  important  sub- 
ject. 

The  gentleman  has  already  outlined 
for  our  listeners  how  important  it  is. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  bit  about  a  sub- 
ject which  you  mentioned,  and  that  is, 
the  workers'  rights  provisions  which  I 
am  responsible  for  in  the  trade  bill. 
But  before  I  do,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  his  contributions.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  relevant  subcom- 
mittee and  has  been  instnmiental  in 
stamping  on  this  bill  a  very  important 
promotion  stamp. 

Clearly,  the  parts  of  the  bill  relating 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
chiefly  address  the  problem  of  unfair 
trade  practices  on  the  part  of  our 
allies.  We  are  trying  to  halt  imfair 
practices,  be  they  unfair  dumping  or 
subsidizing  products  coming  into  our 
market,  or  be  they  restrictions  on  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries. 

We  have  talked  many,  many  times  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
about  the  importance  of  creating  a 
level  playing  field  so  that  American 
corporations  can  compete  fairly  and 
effectively  in  the  international  arena. 
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An  important  component  of  that  is 
concentrating  on  the  importance  of 
exports  from  this  country.  The  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonkeb] 
has  been  a  leader  through  his  chair- 
manship of  the  export  caucus,  and 
through  his  leadership  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  fashioning  legis- 
lation to  encourage  more  exports  from 
this  country. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  submit- 
ted to  his  committee  a  suggestion  to 
strengthen  the  United  States  and  For- 
eign Commercial  Service,  and  provide 
for  some  pilot  programs  involving 
Japan,  Korea,  and  Taiwan  where  the 
United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service  would  go  the  extra  mile  in 
identifying  possibilities  for  exports  by 
American  firms,  finding  out  from 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea  what 
feasible  products  there  are  going  to 
the  United  States,  identifying  specific 
manufacturers  of  those  products,  spe- 
cific firms  and  then  matching  up  those 
two  lists  BO  that  the  officials  of  those 
three    countries   caimot   say    to    us. 
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"Well,  we  would  love  to  buy  products 
from  the  United  States,  but  we  cannot 
And  anybody  who  makes  them." 

I  am  very  indebted  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  his  cooperation 
in  ad(H?Ung  that  language  as  a  part  of 
the  trade  bill  coming  out  of  his  par- 
ticular subcommittee. 

Mr.  BONKER.  The  gentleman  had  a 
worthwhile  proposal  and  the  commit- 
tee was  only  too  pleased  to  incorporate 
it  in  the  export  promotion  section  of 
the  bill. 

The  gentleman  makes  reference  to 
the  Foreign  Commercial  Service,  and 
this  is  one  Federal  agency  that  is  in  a 
position  to  help  promote  U.S.  exports. 
to  help  facilitate  export  opportunities 
for  U.S.  businesses,  and  yet  as  impor- 
tant as  that  program  is.  it  pales  by 
comparison  to  what  other  govern- 
ments are  doing  to  aid  their  exjTorters. 

In  one  recent  study  we  found  that 
Jvpaa,  for  instance,  has  over  7.000 
Government  employees  in  their  em- 
bassies throughout  the  country,  their 
foreign  commercial  service  throughout 
the  world  helping  their  exporters.  At 
last  count,  the  United  States  had  733 
U.S.  nationals  assigned  to  the  foreign 
embassies,  helping  U.S.  exporters. 
Indeed,  when  one  looks  at  how  many 
are  stationed  here  versus  Japan  and 
other  countries,  we  also  pale  by  com- 
parison. Japan  has  some  5.000  of  their 
foreign  commercial  service  people 
inside  Japan  helping  their  exporters 
get  a  competitive  edge.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  fewer  than  500. 

When  one  goes  through  the  list  it  is 
not  only  Japan,  but  it  is  West  Germa- 
ny. England.  Italy,  France,  Canada,  all 
the  other  major  industrialized  coun- 
tries have  devoted  far  more  of  their  re- 
sources to  helping  their  exporters 
than  has  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Foreign  Commercial  Service  has 
only  been  around  for  a  few  years,  but 
in  the  past  our  philosophy  has  been 
the  Government  really  should  not  be 
involved  in  the  private  sector.  We 
should  not  be  putting  taxpayer  dollars 
at  the  disposal  of  U.S.  businesses  to 
help  them  compete  abroad.  But  the 
real  question  is  if  other  countries  per- 
sist in  doing  this,  if  they  have  govern- 
ment programs  that  substantially  help 
their  exporters  and  we  do  not.  then 
eventually  we  are  going  to  lose  these 
markets,  and  the  trade  deficit  is  going 
to  go  up,  and  it  will  be  more  difficult 
to  restore  our  competitive  position. 

So  we  do  this  reluctantly  because  it 
is  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain any  kind  of  competitive  position 
in  this  very  difficult  global  economy. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  f  lurther? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  important  point.  I  think 
he  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  the 
House  and  to  the  trade  bill  of  the 
House  and  to  the  Nation  by  his  per- 


sistant emphasis  on  the  comparison 
betfreen  what  puny  things  the  United 
States  does  and  what  extensive  things 
are  done  by  other  nations  in  terms  of 
export  promotion.  From  a  philosophi- 
cal point  of  view,  one  could  argue 
either  side  as  to  whether  it  is  wise  to 
have  the  Government  spending  tax- 
payer dollars  encouraging  exports  in  a 
f  re0  enterprise  economy  like  ours,  and 
mioit  argue  philosophically  that  that 
is  ifct  a  role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  we  do  not  have  the  luxury 
of  dealing  with  philosophy.  We  are 
woiklng  in  the  real  world  where  our 
traoing  partners  have  already  settled 
the  question.  Their  answer  is  yes.  it  is 
a  legitimate  function  for  their  govern- 
ment, and  they  are  putting  a  lot  of  re- 
soufces  into  that  effort. 

We  have  no  choice,  it  seems  to  me, 
but;  to  try  to  match  their  effort.  It  is 
likej  a  retailer,  if  the  gentleman  and  I 
were  in  business  on  Main  Street  in  any 
town  in  his  district  or  my  district  and 
we  both  had  similar  businesses,  and  I 
start  offering  trading  stamps  and  the 
gei^leman  does  not.  he  does  not  have 
a  whole  lot  of  choice,  whether  he 
thinks  it  is  a  smart  idea  or  not.  he 
wovjld  have  to  match  my  effort.  There 
are  i  a  lot  of  other  marketing  tech- 
niques which  one  of  us  could  use.  and 
hls^ry  is  replete  in  our  coimtry  of  in- 
stances of  businesses  watching  what 
the  competition  is  and  trying  to  match 
thai  effort. 

We  are  in  a  position  now  as  a  nation 
in  ihtemational  trade,  and  as  I  say,  it 
is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  that  he  con- 
tln)|es  to  call  that  to  our  attention.  I 
apti-eciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mu. 

Ipere  are  other  examples  of  how 
foreign  governments  are  helping  their 
explDrters.  One  involves  this  problem 
of  ^xed  credits  or  tied  aid  credits 
whenever  governments  weigh  in  with 
concessionary  loans  and  government 
gratits  to  enable  their  exporters  to 
swi|ig  a  contract  in  their  favor. 

I  recently  took  a  trade  mission 
through  several  countries  in  the  Pacif- 
ic Basin,  through  India  and  Indonesia, 
the  Philippines  and  other  countries, 
anci  we  were  told  by  the  finance  minis- 
ter|  and  the  trade  ministers  that  they 
no  longer  are  making  decisions  on  the 
bigj  ticket  items  like  hydroelectric 
prolects.  or  aircraft,  or  telecommuni- 
cations, they  are  not  making  their  de- 
clsipns  based  on  the  quality  of  the 
pra|duct  or  even  the  price  of  the  prod- 
ucts, but  the  financing  terms.  They 
arq  talking  about  a  25-year  financing 
aniuigement.  If  a  Japanese  firm 
weshs  in  with  a  3'A-percent  blended 
rate,  and  the  United  States  can  do  no 
bet|«r  than  7  or  8  percent,  we  are 
goitig  to  lose  the  contract  even  though 
the  United  States  firm  may  provide  a 
betiter  service,  may  have  the  better 
pre  ducts,  may  even  have  a  more  favor- 
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able  price.  But  because  we  did  not 
have  favorable  financing  terms  we 
would  lose  the  product. 

These  countries,  notably  Japan,  that 
now  are  accumulating  sizable  capital 
surpluses,  now  have  the  resources 
which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  in 
ways  that  give  them  an  unfair  advan- 
tage in  many  of  these  markets.  So  our 
position:  is  to  exercise  restraint,  is  to 
plead  with  these  other  countries  to 
put  an  end  to  the  practice.  But  if  we 
do  not.]  then  we  end  up  losing  vital 
contracts  and  our  trade  deficit,  of 
course,  irlll  go  up. 

Another  thing  that  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do  in  this  trade  biU  is  to  re- 
organize the  State  Department  so  that 
there  would  be  a  new  dynamic,  a  new 
emphasis,  if  you  will,  on  export  pro- 
motion. The  State  Department  is 
always  preoccupied  with  security  mat- 
ters and  geopolitical  affairs,  and  it  has 
been  vety  difficult  to  get  them  orient- 
ed toward  economic  policy  and  trade. 

I  know  the  gentleman  has  been  on 
several  xrips  to  other  countries,  and 
now  the!  talk  is  more  on  trade  and  eco- 
nomics ^d  financial  problems  than  it 
is  on  security  and  geopolitical  matters. 
Yet  the  State  Department  seems  pre- 
occupied with  some  of  these  global  po- 
litical niatters.  So  we  have  attempted 
to  reorgjuiize  the  State  Department  by 
taking  the  trade  and  development  pro- 
gram, which  is  a  small  agency,  out  of 
AID,  which  has  an  orientation  toward 
development  assistance,  and  give  them 
a  new  standing  within  the  State  De- 
partment, a  larger  budget  and  a  new 
congressional  mandate  to  conduct  fea- 
sibility studies  and  export  promotion 
project^  that  would  help  U.S.  business- 
es comiiete  more  effectively  in  these 
markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  the  Export  Task 
Force  summary  of  H.R.  3. 

The  summary  referred  to  follows: 
Export  '  Task  Force  Bnx  Sukmart— H.R.  3 


Trade 


AND 


Imtermational     Economic 
PoucYJ  Reform  Act 

In  Janaary,  the  House  Democratic  Leader- 
ship reintroduced  H.R.  4800  (of  the  99th 
Congresd),  as  H.R.  3,  the  broadest  piece  of 
trade  legislation  to  come  to  the  House  floor 
in  over  a  decade.  It  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  ieveral  years'  efforts  at  trade  law 
reform,  ind  also  contains  provisions  dealing 
with  exbort  promotion,  agricultural  trade, 
intemat^nal  finance,  and  competitiveness. 

The  Rllles  Committee  print  distributed  to 
Members  on  April  24  now  consists  of  legisla- 
tion reported  out  of  ten  standing  commit- 
tees, which  was  knit  together  with  the  coop- 
eration ^f  the  committee  chairmen.  Those 
Committiees  contributing  legislation  are: 
Ways  and  Means,  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Foreign  Affairs,  Banking,  Education  and 
Labor,  i  Lgriculture,  Small  Business,  Mer- 
chant Miuine,  Government  Operations  and 
Public  ^  orks. 

This  si  immary,  while  far  from  exhaustive, 
is  intended  to  give  a  comprehensive  over- 
view of  the  bill  as  reported  by  these  commit- 
tees. Ally  views  expressed  are,  of  course, 
those  so!  ely  of  the  Export  Task  Force  staff. 


Title  VII.  dealing  with  changes  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules,  is  not  covered  here: 

Tttle  I.  Trade  Law  Amendments 
suBTrrus  a:  findings  and  policy 
This  new  subtitle  is  comprised  of  a  series 
of  findings  on  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
U.S.  trade  imbalance,  and  the  necessity  of 
trade  deficit  reduction.  It  also  sets  forth  a 
U.S.  policy  that  the  U.S.  trade  account  shall 
be  in  equilibrium  by  1992.  and  that  the  U.S. 
shall  work  towards  a  system  of  exchange 
rate  stability.  The  President  is  directed  to 
achieve  these  policy  goals  through  fiscal 
and  regulatory  policy,  international  eco- 
nomic policy  coordination,  attacks  on  unfair 
tradlng  practices  and  actions  on  Third 
Worid  debt. 

The  President  would  be  required  to  report 
annually  on  deficit  reduction  progress  and 
to  submit  to  Congress  a  statement  regarding 
the  impact  of  proposed  legislation  or  regula- 
tions on  U.S.  competitiveness. 
subtitle  b:  negotiatinc  authority,  en- 
forcement OF  U.S.  rights  and  response  to 

FOREIGN  trade  PRACTICES 

Chapter  1:  Trade  negotiating  authority  and 
objectives 

Since,  constitutionally,  trade  negotiations 
are  a  Congressional  responsibility,  the  Presi- 
dent needs  to  obtain  negotiating  authority 
from  Congress.  This  authority  is  contained 
in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  and  must  be  re- 
newed periodically. 

Tariff  Cutting  Authority.— The  negotiat- 
ing authority  in  sec.  101  was  intended  for 
use  in  the  Tokyo  Round,  and  expired  in 
1979.  The  bill  would  extend  that  authority 
to  January  3.  1993.  In  negotiating  tariff  re- 
ductions, the  President  would  be  limited  to 
a  60  percent  reduction  if  a  further  reduction 
would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  U.S. 
industry.  Tariff  reductions  on  import-sensi- 
tive goods  must  be  phased  in  over  a  ten  year 
period. 

The  bill  provides  five  year  authority  to 
the  President  for  negotiating  with  Canada 
for  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  tariffs. 

Non  Tariff  Barriers.— Sec.  102  gives  the 
President  the  authority  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments to  limit  the  use  of  non-tariff  barriers. 
This  authority  was  extended  in  1979,  and 
will  expire  in  early  1988.  This  negotiating 
authority  would  be  extended  until  January 
3,  1991.  with  a  possible  2  year  extension. 
The  President  is  specifically  empowered  to 
use  this  authority  to  propose  legislation  to 
implement  the  Harmonized  Code  of  tariffs. 

BilatercU  Authority.— Exten<is  authority  to 
enter  into  bilateral  trade  agreements  until 
January  3.  1993,  and  instructs  the  USTR  to 
identify  coimtries  with  which  bilatersU  free 
trade  talks  might  be  pursued. 

Negotiating  Objectives.— In  order  to  dele- 
gate trade  negotiating  responsibilities  to  the 
President,  Congress  must  outline  its  objec- 
tives for  those  negotiations. 

The  bill  states  that  the  primary  overall 
objectives  of  trade  negotiations  are  the 
achievement  of  open,  equitable  and  recipro- 
cal market  access,  trade  barrier  reduction, 
and  a  more  effective  international  trading 
system. 

Specific  objectives  cited  in  HR  3  include: 
(a)  the  Improvement  of  the  GATT  dispute 
settlement  mechanism:  (b)  gaining  GATT 
coverage  for  trade  in  services  and  agricul- 
tural products:  (c)  developing  GATT  mecha- 
nisms for  the  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights;  (d)  improving  GATT  proce- 
dures for  "escape  clauses;"  (e)  developing 
procedures  to  induce  countries  with  persist- 
ent and  large  trade  surpluses  to  lower  those 
surpluses;  (f )  achieving  greater  coordination 


between  international  trade  and  monetary 
systems:  (g)  developing  new  rules  for  invest- 
ment and  technology  transfer,  (h)  develop- 
ing mechanisms  for  ensuring  recognition  of 
internationally  recognized  worker  rights. 

Conditions  and  Limitations.— K.R.  3  re- 
quires a  report  by  the  President  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  agreement  achieves  the 
negotiating  objectives  stated  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  requires  the  President  to  recom- 
mend that  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
agreement  (i.e.  MFN  status)  be  applied  only 
to  those  countries  which  have  participated 
in  the  negotiations  and  have  assumed  their 
share  of  responsibilities. 

H.R.  3  provides  compensation  authority 
for  any  trade  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
U.S.  which  violate  GATT  commitments. 

Authority  is  also  provided  to  Implement 
the  U.S.-E.C.  agreement  on  pasta  and  citrus. 

Chapter  2:  Enforcement  of  U.S.  rights  and 
response  to  unfair  trade  practices 

Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  the 
basic  law  used  for  tailing  action  against 
unfair  trade  practices. 

Authority  to  initiate  an  investigation 
would  be  transferred  from  the  President  to 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  (USTR).  The 
USTR  would  also  be  empowered  to  imple- 
ment any  actions  which  are  mandatory,  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  President.  The 
President  would  retain  authority  to  imple- 
ment actions  recommended  by  the  USTR  In 
cases  where  such  action  is  not  mandatory. 

H.R.  3  would  require  mandatory  301 
action  In  cases  where  foreign  exporters  have 
violated  an  existing  trade  agreement,  or 
committed  some  practice  considered  "un- 
justifiable." This  action  must  be  in  an 
amount  equivalent  in  value  to  the  foreign 
burden  or  restriction.  The  choice  of  action 
is  left  up  to  the  President,  with  preference 
given  to  tariffs. 

Where  an  unfair  foreign  trade  practice  is 
considered  "unreasonable"  or  "discriminato- 
ry," but  does  not  violate  an  agreement,  re- 
taliation would  remain  discretionary.  Man- 
datory retaliation  would  be  waived  if  (a)  the 
GATT  determines  the  practice  not  to  be  in 
violation  of  an  agreement;  (b)  the  U.S. 
reaches  a  negotiated  solution  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  practice  or  for  compensation; 
(c)  the  President  determines  that  action 
would  not  be  in  the  national  economic  Inter- 
est. 

The  bill  would  Include  foreign  Industrial 
targeting  as  an  actionable  301  offense  where 
the  practice  is.  or  threatens  to  be,  a  signifi- 
cant burden  on  a  U.S.  firm  or  Industry.  The 
type  of  action  would  be  decided  by  the 
President,  but  must  be  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  burden.  A  "national  economic  Inter- 
est" waiver  is  included,  and  if  the  President 
uses  that  waiver,  he  must  convene  a  private 
sector  panel  to  propose  actions  to  improve 
the  affected  industry's  competitiveness. 

Also  added  to  the  list  of  "unreasonable" 
trade  practices  would  be  (a)  the  denial  of 
Internationally  recognized  worker  rights,  if 
no  action  is  being  taken  to  institute  those 
rights;  (b)  the  toleration  of  cartels  or  other 
anti-competitive  activities:  (c)  lack  of  trade 
reciprocity,  where  applicable. 

Further  limitations  on  301  cases  would  be 
set  as  follows:  (a)  all  cases  would  require  a 
determination  of  301  applicability:  <b)  for 
non-GATT  cases,  recommendations  must  be 
issued  within  18  months:  (c)  recommenda- 
tions must  be  acted  upon  within  30  days, 
with  a  six  month  delay  if  progress  is  being 
made  in  negotiations. 

Authority  is  given  to  the  USTR  to  modify 
or  terminate  301  actions,  and  to  offer  com- 


pensation In  the  event  that  301  actions  vio- 
late the  GATT. 

The  USTR  would  establish  an  Office  of 
Unfair  Trade  Investigations  to  prepare  the 
Annual  Trade  Estimates  report,  identify 
certain  cases  for  further  action,  and  coordi- 
nate 301  actions. 

The  bill  adds  a  new  subsection  to  section 
301  designed  to  reduce  large  and  "unwar- 
ranted" bilateral  trade  surpluses  with  the 
VS.  This  is  a  revised  version  of  the  Gep- 
hardt Amendment.  In  this  new  version,  the 
USTR  identifies  major  US.  trading  partners 
(over  $7  billion  In  trade  with  the  MS.) 
which  maintain  excessive  bilateral  trade 
surpluses  (exports  to  the  U.S.  which  are  175 
percent  of  Imports  from  the  XJS.)  and  which 
engage  in  a  pattern  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. The  USTR  then  must  negotiate  with 
these  countries  to  eliminate  the  offending 
practices.  If  negotiations  are  not  successful, 
the  USTR  would  be  required  to  take  action 
against  those  practices  In  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  burden  caused  by  them.  This 
provision  could  be  waived  for  countries  with 
substantial  debt  repayment  requirements, 
or  If  action  would  cause  substantial  harm  to 
the  U.S.  economy. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
required  to  determine  whether  an  "exces- 
sive surplus"  country  midntalns  Its  currency 
at  an  artificially  low  exchange  rate.  If  so. 
Treasury  would  be  required  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  to  remedy  the  undervaluation, 
or,  failing  that,  to  Impose  a  tariff  to  achieve 
the  same  end. 

SX7BTTTLE  C:  RELIEF  FROM  INJURY  CAUSED  BY 
IMPORTS 

Chapter  1:  Section  201 

Section  201,  also  known  as  the  "eacape 
clause,"  Is  the  law  which  allows  the  Admin- 
istration to  take  actions  to  provide  tempo- 
rary relief  to  an  Industry  which  has  been  se- 
verely injured  by  Imports.  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, unilateral  Imposition  of  trade 
restrictions  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
GATT. 

H.R.  3  would  transfer  final  decisionmak- 
ing authority  from  the  President  to  the 
USTR. 

The  bill  authorizes  temporary  relief  for 
perishable  products,  and  provisional  relief 
In  the  case  of  "critical  circumstances." 

An  oft  cited  complaint  with  section  201 
has  been  that  those  industries  granted  relief 
do  not  necessarily  use  that  breathing  space 
to  modernize  and  restructure.  In  response  to 
this,  the  bill  allows  for  the  submission,  prior 
to  the  injury  determination,  of  a  statement 
proposing  adjustment  measures.  The  state- 
ment would  be  drafted  by  the  petitioner  In 
consultation  with  the  rest  of  the  Industry 
and  with  government  officials.  The  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  (ITC),  which 
make  injury  determinations  and  recommen- 
dations for  relief,  would  consider  adjust- 
ment plans  when  making  its  decisions,  and 
must  report  annually  on  adjustment  efforts. 

H.R.  3  makes  the  following  changes  in 
injury  determination  procedures:  (a)  only 
domestic  production  capability  can  be  con- 
sidered; (b)  capital  formation  capability 
must  be  considered;  (c)  factors  relating  to 
economic  recession  cannot  be  aggregated 
such  that  the  sum  of  such  factors  outweighs 
the  injury  caused  by  imports;  (d)  imports 
into  geographically  isolated  areas  may  be 
disregarded. 

The  injury  determination  would  have  to 
be  made  within  four  months,  and  the 
remedy  recommendations  within  two  addi- 
tional months. 
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If  the  ITC  makes  a  positive  injury  deter- 
mination in  a  201  case,  that  industry  would 
be  ellcible  for  expedited  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  (TAA).  The  bill  also  provides 
that  any  revenues  derived  from  import 
relief,  such  as  tariffs  or  quota  auction  re- 
ceipts, be  placed  in  an  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Trust  Fund,  for  use  in  TAA  retraining 
programs. 

The  ITC  would  be  required  to  consider 
the  Impact  of  relief  action  on  consumers, 
taxpayers,  communities  and  workers. 

In  proposing  relief  measures,  the  ITC 
could  recommend  international  negotiations 
to  address  the  underlying  cause  of  injury,  or 
could  recommend  orderly  marketing  ar- 
rangements. 

In  the  event  of  an  affirmative  determina- 
tion of  injury  by  the  ITC.  the  USTR  would 
be  required  to  provide  relief  unless  such 
acti<m  would  threaten  national  security,  or 
cause  economic  harm  outweighing  the  bene- 
fits. The  ITC  could  recommend  modifica- 
tions  to  relief  measures,  subject  to  USTR 
approvaL 
Chapter  2:  Non-market  economies 

Since  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  dump- 
ing or  subsidy  determination  in  the  case  of 
imports  from  non-market  economies,  sec. 
406  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  provides  for  a 
separate  investigation  and  relief  procedure 
covering  those  imports  if  they  are  found  to 
be  causing  "market  disruption." 

The  bill  would  make  section  406  applica- 
ble for  all  "non-market  economy"  countries, 
lower  the  requirements  for  the  law's  appli- 
cability, and  bring  its  standards  closer  to 
those  used  in  other  injury  investigations.  A 
variable  tariff  remedy  could  be  applied, 
based  on  average  domestic  and  import 
prices. 
Chapter  X'  Trade  adjustment  assistance 

The  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  (TAA) 
program  is  designed  to  provide  retraining 
assistance  to  workers  who  lose  their  jol>s 
due  to  increased  international  competition. 

The  bUl  provides  for  a  system  of  training 
vouchers  to  fund  training,  remedial  educa- 
tion or  relocation.  This  allowance  may  also 
be  used  as  a  wage  supplement  for  workers 
who  take  Jobs  paying  less  than  their  previ- 
ous Jobs.  Educational  institutions  or  firms 
which  administer  programs  for  displaced 
workers  would  be  eligible  for  grants  of  up  to 
$1  million. 

The  USTR  would  be  reqtiired  to  seek  an 
international  agreement  to  permit  an 
import  fee  to  fund  TAA.  and  if  successful,  to 
implement  such  a  fee. 

soBTrruc  d:  coitnterv ailing  duty  and 

AHnSUMPING  LAWS 

The  bill  adds  a  new  provision  on  "diver- 
sionary dumping."  This  occurs  when  a  prod- 
uct is  dumped  into  a  third  market  where  it 
is  incorporated  into  a  product  which  is  then 
shipped  to  the  U.S.  In  order  for  a  good  to  be 
subject  to  diversionary  dumping  penalties, 
the  component  in  question  must  have  al- 
ready been  subject  to  its  own  antidumping 
action  in  the  U.S.  H.R.  3  also  contains  pro- 
cedures for  monitoring  the  impact  of  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duties  on  U.S. 
imports  of  downstream  products. 

Several  definitions  would  be  expanded:  (a) 
"domestic  industry"  would  Include  only  do- 
mestic operations  of  U.S.  producers;  (b) 
under  certain  circumstances  producers  or 
growers  of  raw  agricultural  products  would 
be  considered  part  of  a  processing  industry: 
(c)  "interested  party"  would  include  associa- 
tions representing  both  growers  and  proces- 
sors of  agricultural  products;  (d)  in  order  to 
prevent  circumvention  of  final  orders,  cer- 


tain unfinished  goods  would  still  be  subject 
to  dfties  even  if  they  came  in  under  differ- 
ent TSUS  numbers. 

The  determination  of  whether  a  domestic 
subsidy  is  countervailable  would  be  based  on 
the  actual  effect  of  that  subsidy,  rather 
thanj  on  its  legal  nature.  This  provision  is  in- 
tended to  deal  with  the  natural  resource 
subsidy  question. 

A  iiew  provision  would  be  added  to  moni- 
tor ^d  take  swift  action  against  foreign 
concerns  which  repeatedly  dump. 

In  knaking  injury  determinations,  the  ITC 
woukl  have  to  consider  the  cumulative 
impact  of  dumped  or  subsidized  imports 
fronj  two  or  more  countries.  The  ITC  would 
also  I  have  to  disregard,  in  certain  circum- 
es,  imports  into  geographically  isolated 
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Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be  re- 
to  review  the  applicability  of  these 
laws  with  respect  to  China  in  light  of 
conomic  reforms.  CVD  law  would  be 
mora  widely  applied  to  non-market-economy 
countries. 

H.R.  3  would  prohibit  refunds  of  anti- 
dun4>ing  or  countervailing  duties  under 
duty  drawback  provisions. 

Tt^  Antidumping  Act  of  1916  is  amended 
to  edhance  the  applicability  of  its  provisions 
allo<fing  for  a  private  right  of  action  in 
of  persistent  dumping.  In  cases  where 
has  lieen  gravely  injured  by  dumping. 
|uld  be  eligible  for  monetary  compensa- 
jfrom  an  account  funded  by  dumping 
Is. 
ST»tiTLE  e:  ihtkllectual  property  rights— 

(SECTION  337,  TRADE  ACT  OF  1930> 

ktion  337  covers  unfair  import  practices 

in  ^neral,   but   has  been   used  mainly  in 

of  intellectual  property  right  viola- 

3  rewrites  sec.  337,  clarifying  its  use 
in  iiitellectual  property  cases,  and  making  a 
numlser  of  procedural  changes. 

Toe  bill  eliminates  the  injury  require- 
meni.  Currently,  in  order  for  a  patent  or 
copyHght  owner  to  obtain  action  against 
the  Import  of  a  product  which  represents  an 
unauthorized  use  of  that  patent  or  copy- 
right, the  ITC  must  determine  that  a  do- 
mestic industry  is  being  injured  by  the  prac- 
tice.] 

decision-making  authority  would  be 
bferred    from    the    President    to    the 


Chapter  i  ■  ITC 

The  ITC  would  be  required  to  conduct 
annual  c<impetitiveness  assessments  of  key 
industries  The  Commission  would  also  un- 
dertake an  ongoing  monitoring  of  imports 
of  products  in  threatened  sectors. 

The  Tnule  Remedy  Assistance  Office  at 
ITC  would  be  enhanced. 

SUBTItLE  G:  MISCELLANBOOS  TRADE  LAW 
PROVISIONS 

National  Security  Import  Controls. —Sec- 
tion 232  (Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962)  pro- 
vides pn>cedures  for  restricting  imports 
when  they  reach  levels  deemed  to  national 
security.  This  implies  an  excessive  reliance 
on  foreiga  sources  for  crucial  products. 

The  bill  reduces  the  time  limit  for  con- 
ducting investigations  from  one  year  to  90 
days,  and  requires  subsequent  action  within 
15  days,  6r  3  also  provides  specific  author- 
ity to  iiqplement  the  May,  1986  machine 
tool  decision. 

Miscellaneous.— The  bill  proposes  scofflaw 
penalties '  that  would  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  by  any  person  convicted  of.  or 
assessed  ^  civil  penalty  for,  three  separate 
violationa  of  customs  laws  involving  fraud  or 
criminal  j  culpability  over  a  seven  year 
period,     j 

U.S.  participation  in  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  is  extended  to  October 
1989.        [ 

Other  provisions  cover  steel,  coal,  auto 
transport;  watches  and  auto  parts. 

The  penalties  for  mismarking  the  country 
of  origin  on  imports  would  be  increased. 


ie  USTR  would  be  required  to  identify 
|tries  which  persistently  violate  U.S.  in- 
ctual  property  rights  and  self-initiate 
Investigations  of  these  practices.  These 

301  eases  would  have  to  be  completed  within 

6  minths. 

SUBTITLE  F:  TRADE  FUNCTIONS 

Cha  iter  1:  USTR 

Tl  lis  section  strengthens  the  role  of  the 
UST  R,  by  placing  that  office  in  the  lead  po- 
sitic  n  of  U.S.  trade  policy  development  and 
imp  ementatlon.  It  also  transfers  to  the 
USi  RA  decisionmaking  authority  In  section 
406  and  337  cases,  and  with  regard  to  the 
GSl'. 

A  new  Office  of  Unfair  Trade  Practices 
wou  Id  be  established  in  USTR  to  coordinate 
the  identification  of  and  action  against 
unfi  ilr  trade  pracitces. 

Tl  le  interagency  Trade  Policy  Committee 
is  revamped,  placing  USTR  at  the  chair,  and 
including  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
State,  Treasury,  Agriculture  and  Labor. 

Tfie  USTR  would  be  required  to  submit  to 
Coi^ess  an  annual  statement  outlining  the 
Adi  linlstration's  trade  policy  agenda  and  Its 
proi  ress  In  achieving  that  agenda. 


Title 


II.  Telecommunications  Trade 


This  title  is  intended  to  ensure  that  U.S. 
providersj  of  telecommunications  goods  and 
services  ijeceive  the  same  treatment  in  for- 
eign countries  as  the  suppliers  in  those 
countries]  receive  in  the  U.S. 

The  bill  requires  the  USTR  to  Identify 
(^untriesl  which  have  significant  telecom- 
munications markets  and  which  do  not 
allow  equal  access  to  U.S.  firms.  The  USTR 
would  then  negotiate  with  these  countries 
to  open  those  markets.  If  negotiations  fail, 
the  President  would  be  required  to  take  cer- 
tain actictis  to  guarsintee  reciprocal  telecom- 
munications equipment  market  access.  Pur- 
thermorev  If  any  country  does  not  uphold  Its 
agreemerit,  the  USTR  is  required  to  take  ac- 
tions to  restore  a  balance  of  competitive  op- 
portunities. The  provision  also  allows  for 
compensation  authority  In  the  event  that  a 
U.S.  actic  n  is  illegal  under  GATT. 

Tii  XE  III.  Export  Enhancement 

si  ariTLE  a:  export  promotion 

H.R.  3  establishes  In  statute  the  United 
States  ar  d  Foreign  Commercial  Service,  the 
Commene  Department's  principal  export 
promotio  n  agency.  The  authority  of  the 
Service  lias  existed  only  under  Executive 
Order. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be 
given  th!  authority  to  upgrade  the  diplo- 
matic sta  tus  of  a  limited  number  of  overseas 
Commeri  :ial  Officers,  to  enable  them  to  gain 
access  to  top  levels  of  government.  H.R.  3 
also  encourages  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
appoint  Commercial  Officers  as  Consuls 
(General  in  U.S.  consulates  which  conduct 
primarily  commercial  business. 

The  Secretaries  of  State  and  Commerce 
would  be  required  to  periodically  review  and 
adjust  tt^e  export  promotion  staffing  of  em- 
bassies, and  the  Chief  of  Mission  In  each 
commerdlally  imtx>rtant  coimtry  would  be 
required  to  report  annually  on  the  export 
promoti(  n  efforts  of  that  mission. 


The  Commerce  Department  would  be  re- 
quired to  place  Commercial  Officers  in  the 
office  of  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  each 
multilateral  development  bank.  These  offi- 
cers would  assist  U.S.  firms  in  obtaining 
business  generated  by  these  banlcs'  lending 
activities. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  conclude  "cooperator"  agreements 
with  businesses  or  trade  associations  which 
seek  to  expand  overseas  markets.  These 
groups,  along  with  Commerce,  would  com- 
bine resources  to  promote  overseas  sales  of 
specific  types  of  products.  This  has  been 
patterned  after  a  program  within  the  Agri- 
culture Department.  Cooperators  would  be 
authorized  to  detail  individuals  to  the  U.S. 
and  Foreign  Commercial  Service  to  assist  in 
the  Service's  market  research  efforts. 

A  special  marketing  initiative  is  proposed 
for  Taiwan,  Korea  and  Japan,  designed  to 
identify  and  promote  export  potential  to 
these  countries.  In  addition,  services  similar 
to  those  provided  by  the  Commercial  Serv- 
ice would  be  provided  at  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Taiwan. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  au- 
thorized to  expand  the  Department's  over- 
seas activities,  and  enhance  the  diplomatic 
status  of  a  limited  number  of  Foreign  Agri- 
culture Service  officers. 

An  annual  report  on  the  economic  policies 
of  foreign  countries  Is  proposed,  similar  to 
the  State  Department  annual  report  on 
human  rights.  This  report,  prepared  by  the 
State  Department,  would  contain  Informa- 
tion on  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  ex- 
change rate  management,  external  debt 
policies,  regulation  of  foreign  Industries, 
trade  barriers,  and  the  use  of  export  subsi- 
dies. 

An  Export  Promotion  Data  System,  based 
on  the  Commercial  Information  Manage- 
ment System  currently  under  development, 
would  be  given  a  statutory  basis.  This 
system  would  provide  information  to  the 
public  and  private  sectors  on  specific  foreign 
markets  with  a  high  U.S.  export  potential. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  program  to  reg- 
ulate companies  that  perform  preshipment 
inspections. 

subtitle  b:  export  controls 

Controls  on  exports  of  petroleum  products 
from  Alaska  would  be  tightened. 

Exporters  to  China  would  become  eligible 
for  multiple  export  licenses,  and  would  be 
allowed  to  ship  any  product  to  China  for 
display  at  a  trade  show. 

Reexport  controls  would  be  eliminated  for 
COCOM  countries.  Reexport  controls  would 
no  longer  be  imi>osed  on  certain  quantities 
of  parts  and  components  shipped  anywhere 
in  the  free  world. 

Certain  low  technology  goods  would  no 
longer  require  export  licenses.  The  list  of 
both  countries  and  products  eligible  for 
such  treatment  would  be  expanded. 

The  bin  requires  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  in  the  Commodity  Con- 
trol List  over  three  years,  and  provides  for  a 
quarterly  review  of  the  list,  as  opposed  to 
the  current  annual  review.  Also  subject  to 
review  upon  request  would  be  the  list  of 
products  eligible  for  distribution  licenses. 

Foreign  availability  standards  are  clarified 
to  Include  uncontrolled  goods  available  in 
free  world  countries. 

The  bill  states  that  gCK>ds  are  controlled 
on  the  basis  of  their  overall  functional  char- 
acteristics and  not  solely  on  component 
parts. 

Section  10(g)  is  clarified,  restricting  the 
role  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  re- 
viewing licenses. 


The  proposal,  contained  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  1988  budget,  for  an 
export  licensing  fee  is  prohibited  by  this  leg- 
islation. Also  prohibited  Is  the  detaining  or 
seizure  of  goods,  that  do  not  require  an 
export  license,  by  the  Customs  Service  for 
more  than  10  days  without  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce's  autiiorization. 

A  new  Western  Regional  Office  would  be 
established  with  authority  to  issue  certain 
licenses. 

An  Export  Administration  Reform  Com- 
mission Is  established. 

subtitle  c:  debt,  development  and  world 
growth 

The  bill  calls  on  the  President  to  continue 
efforts  to  coordinate  macroeconomic  poli- 
cies with  other  Industrialized  nations,  and 
to  promote  growth-oriented  and  trade  liber- 
alizing economic  policies  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

A  Sense  of  Congress  resolution  reaffirms 
support  for  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  (OPIC).  The  bill  also  in- 
creases the  limit  on  direct  Investment  fi- 
nancing from  $15  to  $25  million.  This  fund- 
ing must  be  approved  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  has  no  impact  on  the  Feder- 
al Budget. 

The  bill  provides  an  independent  status 
within  the  State  Department  for  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program  (TDP).  TDP  Is 
designated  as  the  primary  agency  for  export 
promotion  related  to  bilateral  development 
projects,  and  Is  given  responsibility  for  the 
aid  portion  of  the  1983  mixed  credit  pro- 
gram. 

H.R.  3  establishes  an  Interagency  group, 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to 
develop  a  U.S.  policy  on  countertrade,  and 
recommend  ways  in  which  It  might  enhance 
U.S.  development  programs  and  export  op- 
portunities. 

Under  the  bill.  U.S.  foreign  aid  funds 
could  not  be  spent  on  the  purchase  of  any 
goods  and  services  from  countries  which  are 
Internationally  competitive  with  U.S.  firms, 
unless  reciprocal  treatment  for  bidding  on 
their  foreign  aid  projects  is  received. 
subtitle  d:  protection  of  united  states 
business  interests  abroad 

The  bill  urges  the  Administration  to  make 
intellectual  property  protection  a  major  ob- 
jective in  International  negotiations,  and 
sets  forth  goals  towards  this  end. 

subtitle  e:  miscellaneous  provisions 

This  subtitle  amends  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (lEEPA) 
to  prohibit  the  President  from  restricting 
imports  of  informational  materials. 

A  new  Cabinet  level  commission  is  created 

to  coordinate  Increased  bilateral  economic 

and  commercial  relations  with  Mexico,  with 

a  view  towards  an  agreement  on  free  trade. 

Title  IV:  International  Financial  and 

Trade  Policy 
subtitle  a:  competitive  exchange  rate 

The  bill  states  that  the  negotiation  of  a 
competitive  exchange  rate  value  of  the 
dollar  in  tandem  with  greater  international 
economic  coordination  should  be  a  priority 
of  the  President  In  international  economic 
agreements.  When  the  dollar  falls  outside  of 
a  range  consistent  with  the  economic  funda- 
mentals, the  President  would  be  required  to 
Initiate  bilateral  negotiations  to  correct  It. 

The  bill  directs  the  U.S.  monetary  au- 
thorities to  intervene  "as  appropriate"  in 
foreign  currency  markets  to  maintain  this 
level.  The  only  requirements  specified  are  a 
report  on  the  progress  made  In  achieving  a 
competitive  exchange  rate  (semiannually). 


and  a  yearly  report  on  the  impact  of  inter- 
national capital  flows  on  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  U.S.  trade. 

subtitle  b:  third  world  debt  management 

ACT 

Chapter  2:  IntematioTial  debt  management 
and  economic  growth 

The  bill  instructs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  is- 
suing one  time  Special  Drawing  Rights 
(SDR's)  to  smaller  and  poorer  nations  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  reducing  their  offi- 
cial debt.  A  report  must  be  submitted  to 
Congress  within  three  months  of  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

H.R.  3  calls  on  the  Treasury  to  negotiate 
on  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  interna- 
tional debt  adjustment  facility  to  manage 
the  debt  problem.  The  facility  would  be  au- 
thorized to  purchase  sovereign  debt  at  a  dis- 
count and  negotiate  for  its  restructuring  or 
retirement.  The  facility  would  also  encour- 
age surplus  nations  to  increase  their  invest- 
ments in  the  Third  World.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  should  determine  the  assets  of 
the  World  Bank  and  the  IMF  could  be  used 
in  setting  up  this  authority. 

With  respect  to  loans  from  Multilateral 
Development  Banks,  the  bill  provides  that 
United  States  firms  should  be  given  fair 
access  to  the  bidding  opportunities  avail- 
able. Also  a  Foreign  Commercial  Service  Of- 
ficer should  be  appointed  to  serve  with  each 
of  these  institutions. 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  ensure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  structural  adjust- 
ment lending  activities  of  the  World  Bank. 

H.R.  3  instructs  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
enforce  equal  access  for  American  compa- 
nies In  foreign  countries'  government  securi- 
ties markets. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 
must  also  report  on  the  impact  of  their  eco- 
nomic adjustment  programs  and  their  at- 
tempts to  secure  commercial  and  interna- 
tional financing  of  the  debtor  nations. 

Chapter  3:  Insuring  the  statnlity  of  the  inter- 
national financial  system. 

The  bUl  requires  the  Treasury  to  report 
on  any  changes  necessary  in  the  regulation 
of  U.S.  capital  markets  and  private  financial 
institutions  that  would  assist  in  resolving 
the  debt  crisis.  The  Secretary  would  also  in- 
struct the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank  to  initi- 
ate discussions  on  Increasing  their  roles  In 
mobilizing  private  capital. 

The  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury  are 
instructed  to  adopt  a  more  flexible  pr(x%- 
dure  on  Third  World  Debt  by  offering  those 
banks  involved  options  for  rescheduling 
debt  ser\'ice  payments.  The  options  are:  ad- 
ditional fun(ls;  debt  forgiveness;  interest  re- 
duction; debt-equity  swaps;  or  any  combina- 
tion of  those. 

Chapter  4:  Multilateral  Investment  Guaran- 
tee Agency  (MIGAJ 
The  bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
accept  U.S.  membership  into  the  MIGA,  and 
places  a  cap  of  $22  million  in  paid-up  capital 
contributions  for  FTfgS. 

subtitle  c:  competitive  trade  PRAcnricis 
H.R.  3  amends  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1983  with  respect  to  the  Tied 
Aid  program  to  require:  (a)  a  simple  majori- 
ty for  decisions  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council;  (b)  a  semiannual  Presidential 
report  on  the  use  of  the  Tied  Aid  fund  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  possibility  of  introduc- 
ing less  stringent  prepayment  standards  for 
the  major  debtor  nations;  and  (c)  a  report 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  on  possible  ex- 
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emments.    and    take    appropriate 
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action 


Under  Section  7(a).  the  SEA  loan  guaran- 
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puigton  of  their  loan  guarmntee  authority 
with  respect  to  VA  exports  to  LDC  coun- 
tries. 

snsTms  d:  ooomcil  oii  ihdusthui. 

This  subtitle  establishes  a  Council  on  In- 
dustrial Competitiveness  as  an  advisory 
oommittee  to  the  President.  The  body  would 
review,  develop  and  promote  ideas  to  en- 
hance VJS.  export  promotion  and  competi- 
tiveness and  coordination  the  efforts  of  the 
major  departments  involved  in  these  activi- 
ties. The  sixteen  member  Council  would  in- 
clude four  individuals  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing sectors:  business,  academia.  labor 
and  Federal  and  state  government. 

SUBTRLB  K  IXPOKT  TRAOIHC  COlfPAinr 
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The  tiOl  amends  the  Export  Trading  Com- 
pany Act  of  1982  to  ease  regulations  to  en- 
courage greater  use  of  bank  related  ETCs.  It 
prohibits  the  Federal  Reserve  from  impos- 
ing a  dollar  limitation  on  an  ETCs  invento- 
ry, except  on  a  case  by  case  basis.  H.R.  3 
provides  a  two  year  start  up  period  before 
imp«wing  the  requirement  that  50  percent  of 
a  banli  related  ETC's  revenue  should  be 
generated  from  export  activities.  Fees  from 
facilitating  third  party  trade  will  be  includ- 
ed as  export  revenue.  In  addition,  the  per- 
mitted leverage  ratios  between  assets  and 
capital  to  form  an  ETC  will  be  increased. 

Tttlk  V:  Education  akd  Train  ikg 
This  section  of  the  bill  contains  provisions 
to  enhance  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams, aimed  at  increasing  the  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  or  workers  and  man- 
agement, as  well  as  foreign  language  skills 
and  cultural  awareness  to  improve  the  com- 
petitiveness of  American  industry. 

suBTiTLi  a:  education 

Several  grant  programs  are  created  to  dis- 
burse funds  to  eligible  state  education  agen- 
cies and  the  other  at  institutes  of  higher 
learning.  This  section  authorizes  a  total  of 
$501  million  for  FY  88. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  grants  to  state  educational 
agencies  for  specific  programs.  The  funds 
are  allocated  as  follows:  literacy  training. 
$102  million;  vocational  education,  $52  mil- 
lion; mathematics  and  science,  $50  million: 
elementary  and  secondary  foreign  lan- 
guages, $50  million;  postsecondary  mathe- 
matics, languages  and  science,  $10  million. 
Grants  are  also  given  for  the  following: 
business  and  technology  education,  educa- 
tion telecommunications,  and  education  and 
training  software. 

HJR.  3  bill  authorizes  the  funding  of 
grants  to  cover  not  more  than  one  half  the 
cost  of  programs  within  colleges  and  univer- 
sities aimed  at  Improving  training  for  teach- 
ers of  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

Of  the  authorized  funding  of  $100  million 
per  year  for  this  program,  one  half  would  be 
spent  on  summer  teacher  training  and  edu- 
cation partnership  programs,  and  one  half 
on  instructional  equipment  for  undergradu- 
ate teacher  training. 

The  bill  establishes  an  $85  million  fund  to 
upgrade  college  and  University  research  fa- 
cilities requiring  that  the  funds  be  matched 
on  a  50:50  basis. 

SUBTITLE  B:  training 

HJl.  3  authorizes  $980  million  for  Basic 
Readjustment  Services,  a  Worker  Readjust- 
ment Training  Program  and  a  Federal  Re- 
adjustment Program  amending  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA). 


l^ie  Governor  of  each  state  is  required  to 
establish  worker  readjustment  councils  and 
designate  areas  of  their  state  as  "substate." 
These  areas  would  then  qualify  for  Basic 
Adjustment  Services.  This  would  entail  a 
contblnation  of  Job  training,  counseling.  Job 
sea^h,  and  relocation  assistance.  The 
amount  given  would  be  dependent  on  vari- 
ous factors  including:  lay  off  and  unemploy- 
ment statistics.  The  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  anticipation,  and  in  re- 
spolise  to.  lay  offs.  A  dislocated  worker  unit 
(DWU)  would  be  set  up  in  each  state  to  pro- 
vide a  "rapid  response"  to  any  actual  or 
future  mass  dislocation  of  workers. 

VBorker  Readjustment  would  include 
cla^nxmm  and  occupational  training,  reloca- 
tion and  Job  search  and  basic  or  remedial 
education.  These  programs  would  be  aimed 
at  assisting  workers  displaced  by  their  em- 
ployer's efforts  to  modernize  production 
meviods  in  order  to  remain  internationally 
competitive.  Eligible  workers  would  be  those 
whose  skills  became  obsolete,  or  who  were 
laid  off  due  to  increased  automation. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Labor  would  have  discre- 
tion over  the  Federal  Readjustment  Pro- 
gram providing  industrywide,  multistate  and 
mass  lay  off  projects  and  any  technical  serv- 
ices providing  readjustment  assistance. 

$50  million  is  authorized  for  the  develop- 
ment of  computerized  job  information  and 
matching  capabilities  within  the  n.S.  Em- 
ploiment  Service,  and  $50  million  is  author- 
ized for  states  to  implement  computerized 
job  bank  systems. 

A  study  on  the  dislocation  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  re- 
quired by  the  bill. 

"Itie  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  required 
to  Eubmit  an  annual  report  to  Congress 
identifying  countries  and  enterprises  which 
fail  to  adhere  to  internationally  recognized 
woKer  rights. 

'  Title  VI:  Agriculture 

At  new  office  is  established  to  monitor 
un^ir  trade  practices  in  agriculture,  and  an- 
other office  is  established  to  aid  victims  of 
such  practices. 

A  Long  Term  Agricultural  Trade  Strategy 
report,  to  be  filed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, would  establish  export  goals  and 
strategies  for  1,  5,  and  10  year  periods  for  all 
commodities  and  value-added  products.  The 
bill  would  require  a  report  on  the  extent  to 
which  U.S.  food  aid  policies  serve  direct 
market  development  objectives,  and  would 
establish  an  Office  of  Food  Aid  Policy. 

Oommodities  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  be  available  to  co- 
operator  programs,  and  to  assist  in  counter- 
vailing duty  actions. 

A  program  of  Agricultural  Aid  and  Trade 
Missions  is  established. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  relating  to 
casein,  tobacco,  roses,  beef,  citrus,  honey, 
poultry. 

TfTLE  VII:  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  and 
Adjustment  Plan  Review 
Moreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  (FCPAJ.— 
Thp  FCPA  is  the  principal  statute  for  pre- 
venting bribery  and  other  illegal  methods  of 
dofcig  business.  The  statute  is  a  part  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act. 

new  culpability  standard  is  proposed, 
bill  eliminates  the  "reason  to  know" 
ndard  under  which  an  individual  would 
[liable  if  he  had  reason  to  know  that 
:iey  he  had  paid  out  was  to  be  used  for  a 
made  by  someone  else.  This  standard 
is  replaced  with  two  standards.  If  the  indi- 
vidual has  acted  in  a  "reckless"  manner,  he 
wa  Lild  be  liable  for  civil  penalties,  and  if  he 
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actually  had  "knowledge"  of  the  bribe,  he 
would  be  liable  for  criminal  penalties. 

The  bill  also  clarifies  the  standards  for  so 
called  "grease  payments."  In  the  current 
statute,  payments  are  permitted  to  individ- 
uals whose  duties  are  primarily  "ministerial 
or  clerical."  The  bill  changes  this  to  allow- 
ing payments  to  secure  a  "routine"  service, 
such  as  clearing  customs,  or  expediting  pa- 
perwork^ 

Adiiatpient  Plan  Review.— A  review  com- 
mittee, (haired  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  consisting  of  the  USTR  and  Sec- 
retaries pf  Labor  and  Treasury,  would  be  es- 
tablished to  oversee  the  implementation  of 
adjustment  plans  instituted  in  conjunction 
with  relief  under  section  201.  This  commit- 
tee woul^  have  the  authority  to  recommend 
to  the  UpTR  that  relief  be  terminated  if  the 
adjustment  plan  is  not  l>eing  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  the  original  relief  recommenda- 
tion.      I 

Recriit^tion  of  Foreign  Investment— 
Under  this  new  provision,  all  foreign  per- 
sons acquiring  a  significant  interest  in  a 
U.S.  business  would  have  to  register  with 
the  SecBetary  of  Commerce.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  keep  a  public  record  of 
all  such  registrations. 

Titu  IX:  United  States  Trade  and 
CoKPKTrnvxNEss  Provisions 

A  competitiveness  impact  statement  would 
be  requfc-ed.  for  any  action  by  the  Federal 
Govemihent  that  might  affect  international 
trade  and  competitiveness. 

A  United  States  National  Trade  Data 
Bank  is!  established  in  the  Department  of 
Commence. 

The  ^^'^^^^n'  of  Commerce  would  be 
given  oversight  of  efforts  of  foreign  citizens 
to  gain  ^y  control  over  persons  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  that  may  threaten  na- 
tional Security  interests  or  the  essential 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  He  shall 
also  investigate  the  availability  of  resources, 
the  capacity  of  domestic  industry,  and  the 
production  needed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments ef  national  defense  and  essential 
commerce. 

The  bill  stipulates  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment should  recommend  methods  to 
reduce  Ithe  existing  barriers  to  bilateral 
trade  w^th  Mexico,  including  the  stimula- 
tion of  Joint  investment  and  coproduction 
by  the  tWo  countries. 

This  title  would  require  the  U.S.  Trade 
Repres^tative  (USTR)  to  investigate  prac- 
tices of!  the  Government  of  Japan  that 
imp)ede|the  establishment  and  growth  of 
trade  in  architectural,  construction  and 
other  consultative  services. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  Department  of  Energy 
study  on  the  impact  of  imt>orts  of  crude  oil 
production  and  refining  capacity  in  the 
United  States,  the  USTR  would  recommend 
appropriate  action  that  may  be  necessary. 

A  pro-am  is  established  to  provide  fund- 
ing for  the  development  of  semiconductor 
technology.  $100  million  is  authorized  for 
each  of  the  next  five  years. 

American  firms  engaging  in  countertrade 
would  be  required  to  report  large  transac- 
tions tojthe  Department  of  Commerce. 

TniE  X:  Buy  American  Act  of  1987 
A  reciprocity  provision  is  added  to  the 
Buy  American  Act  of  1933,  providing  that 
Federal;  Agencies  shall  not  procure  goods 
from  countries  that  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
standards  of  the  GATT  Government  Pro- 
curement Code. 

The  President  must  file  an  annual  report 
on  the  1  (rocurement  practices  of  foreign  gov- 


ernments,   and    take    appropriate    action 
against  noncomplying  countries. 

Title  XI:  Ocean  Transportation  Practices 
The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  re- 
quired to  investigate  maritime  trade  prac- 
tices which  are  alleged  to  discriminate 
against  UJS.  carriers.  If  such  unfair  prac- 
tices are  found,  the  country  shall  be  subject 
to  negotiations,  or  penalties  should  no  nego- 
tiated solution  be  arrived  at. 

Title  XII:  International  Air  Transporta- 
tion Fair  Competitive  Practices 

Amends  the  International  Air  Transporta- 
tion Fair  Competitive  Practices  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  time  limits  for  taking  action  on 
complaints.  After  taking  such  actions,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  the  results  to  Congress. 

The  views  of  the  USTR  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  would  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  resolution  of  disputes. 

Title  XIII:  Small  Business 

The  bill  is  designed  to  increase  the  inter- 
national competitivenes.<!  of  small  business 
in  the  United  States,  by  enhancing  their 
ability  to  export,  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
technology  and  access  to  long  term  capital, 
and  increasing  their  ability  to  compete 
against  imports. 

Section  3  outlines  proposals  to  reform  the 
International  Trade  Office  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA).  It  advocates 
greater  federal,  state  and  local  cooperation 
in  developing  and  promoting  small  business 
exports.  The  legislation  directs  the  Office  to 
assist  in  the  identification  of  possible  export 
products,  markets  for  those  products,  and  to 
prescreen  foreign  buyers  for  commercial 
and  credit  purposes.  It  is  directed  to  assist 
in  forming  trading  companies  and  to  provide 
certain  language  services.  The  Office  is 
charged  with  more  actively  publicizing  and 
assisting  small  businesses  to  finance  those 
exports.  Small  business  must  make  fuU  use 
of  the  programs  of  the  ExiKirt-Import  Bank, 
other  Administration  financing  and  addi- 
tional financial  intermediaries  and  services. 
The  Administration  is  authorized,  under 
section  5,  to  provide  extensions  of  financing 
of  up  to  three  years  and  revolving  lines  of 
credit  for  export  and  pre-export  financing 
purposes. 

The  Bill  would  establish  a  Trade  Assist- 
ance Division  within  the  International 
Trade  Office.  In  cooperation  with  the  other 
relevant  Federal  agencies,  this  division 
should  render  advice  and  technical  service 
to  small  businesses  seeking  access  to  U.S. 
trade  laws  and  trade  remedy  procedures. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  requires  numerous  re- 
ports from  the  SBA  including:  (a)  the  effect 
of  state  tax  systems  on  small  business'  com- 
petitiveness; (b)  methods  to  streamline 
trade  remedy  procedures  with  relation  to 
the  access  by  small  business:  (c)  the  viability 
and  cost  of  implementing  an  export  incen- 
tive program. 

The  Small  Business  Development  Centers 
would  be  authorized  appropriation  of  $5 
milUon  for  FY  88  in  their  role  in  export  pro- 
motion and  technology  transfer.  The  Cen- 
ters can  also  apply  for  additional  funds 
from  a  $15  million  pool.  Section  6  also  rec- 
ORunends  continued  and  greater  coopera- 
tion between  the  academic  and  business 
communities,  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
technology.  The  Centers  are  directed  to  be- 
coming more  involved  in  marketing  avail- 
able financing  program  vrith  a  view  to  be- 
coming a  distribution  network  and  service 
delivery  mechanism  for  Exim  Bank  pro- 
grams. 


Under  Section  7(a),  the  SBA  loan  guaran- 
tee limit  is  increased  to  $1  million  from 
$500,000  for  the  purchase  of  capital  for  the 
production  of  goods  involved  in  internation- 
al trade,  provided  those  loans  are  sold  in  the 
secondary  market. 

Provisions  are  included  to  try  and  develop 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Program  (SBIR).  Section  8  requires  the 
SBA  to  report  on  the  viability  of  increasing 
each  agency's  share  of  R&D  to  3  percent  of 
total  extramural  R&D  ext>enditure.  The 
major  agencies  involved  are  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  NASA,  as  well  as  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce.  Agriculture. 
Energy.  Transportation,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education. 

Under  the  title  of  "Globalization  of  Pro- 
duction," the  SBA  is  required  to  report  on 
the  effect  of  Increased  outsourcing  of  U.S. 
firms,  the  impact  of  economic  policy  on  out- 
sourcing and  any  necessary  policy  changes. 
Section  10  requires  the  Administration  to 
conduct  a  National  Conference  on  Small 
Business  Exports  in  1988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  in  H.R.  3 
that  come  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  are,  in  my  judgment,  very 
constructive. 
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The  President  wants  out  of  this 
trade  bill  new  authority  at  GATT  so 
that  he  can  reduce  tariffs  in  order  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  some  of  these 
unfair  trade  practices. 

Beyond  that,  the  committee  has 
specified  certain  objectives  that  must 
be  achieved  at  any  upcoming  GATT 
meeting.  First,  the  improvement  of 
the  GATT  dispute  settlement  mecha- 
nism. Second,  gaining  GATT  coverage 
for  trade  in  the  vital  areas  of  services 
and  agricultural  products.  Third,  de- 
veloping GATT  mechanisms  for  the 
protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights.  Fourth,  developing  procedures 
to  induce  countries  with  persistent 
large  trade  surpluses  to  lower  those 
surpluses. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in 
my  judgment,  has  come  up  with  a  cre- 
ative approach  to  dealing  with  ujifair 
trade  practices,  and  has  indeed  en- 
dorsed much  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  on  the 
House  floor  sometime  this  week. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  developing 
what  I  think  is  an  effective  policy 
device  for  addressing  this  problem  of 
unfair  trade  practices.  What  it  pro- 
vides is  that  If  any  country  develops  a 
sizable,  or  we  call  it  an  excessive  trade 
surplus  against  the  United  States,  and 
if  that  same  <K)untry  has  been  certified 
by  the  USTR  as  engaging  in  a  consist- 
ent pattern  of  unfair  or  discriminatory 
trade  practices,  that  country  shall  be 
placed  on  a  list  and  be  subject  to  nego- 
tiations to  end  those  trade  practices  or 
narrow  the  trade  imbalance.  If  that 
country  fails  to  comply,  then  the 
President  has  existing  authority  to 
reduce  imports. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
people  have  had  enough.  We  can  no  longer 
allow  this  administration  to  walk  all  over  the 


American  manufacturing  ernployee  in  the 
name  of  "free"  trade.  If  free  trade  meara  that 
we  alk>w  our  foreign  competitors  to  take  over 
large  segments  of  our  markets,  to  ctose  their 
b(xders  to  our  goods,  to  offer  favorable  bank- 
ing terms,  anA  to  pay  their  workers  penrves  a 
day  wtvie  sut)sklizir>g  their  livelihoods  in  ottier 
ways,  tt)en  I  don't  think  the  American  peopte 
want  "free"  trade. 

What  we  want,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  fair  trade. 
We  r>eed  Immediate  action  to  stop  unfairiy  ad- 
vantaged imports  from  urxJercutting  U.S.  pro- 
duction. Our  goal  should  be  a  comprehensive 
trade  policy  that  protects  arxi  defends  the  in- 
terests arxj  future  of  ti>e  United  States.  Our 
natk>nal  e(x>rK}my  depends  on  a  reasonable 
balance  of  trade  with  assuraiKes  of  statiility  in 
tt>e  future. 

As  everyone  knows,  manufacturers  are 
clostrig  down  and/or  moving  their  operations 
offshore  (xi  a  regular  t>asis — leaving  tfte  work- 
ers high  and  dry.  Some  of  my  colleagues  are 
willing  to  sacrifk»  tt>ese  thousar>ds  of  workers 
In  the  name  of  a  prindpte.  Welt,  I  am  not  wiK- 
ir>g  to  make  this  sacrifice.  I  don't  want  to 
reduce  our  standard  of  living  for  marHjtactur- 
ing  emptoyees  In  the  United  States  to  the 
level  of  some  of  our  strongest  competitors.  I 
don't  want  to  watch  vital  domestk:  Industries 
being  given  away  to  countries  who  may  be  our 
allies  today,  and  our  foes  tofiKxrow. 

The  administration's  assurances  that  inter- 
natkKfal  trade  is  suffk:ient)y  regulated  thrcxigh 
GATT  protecrttons  have  a  false  ring  to  (tomes- 
tic  manufacturers.  According  to  ttie  latest 
trade  figures,  we  will  set  a  new  high  in  1967 
fcx  ttie  largest  trade  defk:tt  ever  recorded.  Artd 
these  figures  come  from  ttw  same  administra- 
tive agency  that  openly  admits  that  it  does  not 
have  adequate  ability  to  monitcx  the  gcxxls 
shipped  to  this  country.  If  we  are  to  erasure 
that  we  have  real  regulated  trade,  we  must 
enact  meaningful  legislatx)n  that  has  a  bite  as 
well  as  a  t>ark. 


GENERAL  L£AVE 
Mr.  DeLAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order  today. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  TRADE  SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLat]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
special  order,  as  I  originally  came  here 
to  try  to  get  some  true  facts  as  to  what 
is  happening  in  our  trade  situation.  I 
must  say,  after  listening  to  the  previ- 
ous special  order,  to  me  it  seems  that 
most  of  the  statements  were  made 
with  very  little  or  no  facts  to  back 
them  up.  I  point  to  some  of  the  exam- 
ples. For  instance,  the  example  that  is 
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being  used  that  we  have  a  huge  trade 
deficit  and  all  they  talk  about  Is  trade 
deficit.  Every  economist  in  this 
NaUon,  every  businessman  in  this 
Nation  knows  that  when  you  talk 
trade  deficits,  you  do  not  Just  single 
out  trade  deficits.  What  you  do  is  you 
talk  about  the  balance  of  payments. 
How  big  Is  our  trade  deficit  and  how 
much  money  are  we  also  bringing  into 
the  United  States  that  is  being  invest- 
ed in  the  United  States  in  creating 
Jobs,  building  businesses,  and  do  we 
have  a  decent  balance  of  payments  at 
this  particular  time? 

Also,  the  trade  deficit  that  has  been 
quoted  time  and  time  again  is  not  the 
true  deficit  because  we  do  not  even 
take  into  consideration  the  exported 
service  industries.  An  example  is  that 
we  claim  that  the  trade  deficit  with 
Canada  is  $22  billion  when,  if  you 
count  the  exported  service  industries, 
the  trade  deficit  is  about  $11  billion. 

There  are  many  other  misstate- 
ments that  are  being  made  about  trade 
in  America.  We  talk  about  subsidized 
Industry,  and  I  hope  to  prove  in  my 
special  order  that  the  subsidized  in- 
dustry, the  unfair  trade  practices  prac- 
ticed by  foreign  countries  are  adding 
to  their  weak  economy,  and  through  a 
weak  economiy  they  cannot  buy  our 
exports.  I  hope  to  prove  that  during 
my  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  omnibus 
trade  bill  moving  through  the  House 
this  week  that  will  probably  be  voted 
on  tomorrow  by  the  whole  House. 
Speaking  with  many  Members  of  this 
body,  few  of  them  know  what  is  in  the 
trade  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  900-page 
bill.  One  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  we  will  consider  in  this 
Congress. 

As  responsible  legislators,  we  have  a 
duty  to  know  what  we  are  voting  on.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  this  bill  is  being 
ranuned  through  Congress  in  such  a 
fashion.  However,  in  order  that  Mem- 
bers will  have  a  better  idea  of  what  is 
in  the  bill.  I  have  called  this  special 
order  to  try  to  inform  them. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  is  going  to 
cause  international  economic  catastro- 
phies.  the  likes  of  which  we  have  not 
seen  since  Smoot-Hawley  was  a  major 
cause  of  the  Great  Depression.  Al- 
though this  latest  round  of  "beggar- 
thy-neighbor"  trade  protectionism  is 
ostensibly  aimed  at  foreign  markets, 
the  real  cost  of  trade  wars  comes  back 
home  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  and 
reduced  availability  for  desired  prod- 
ucts, lower  standard  of  living  for 
Americans,  and  losing  job  opportuni- 
ties. 

This  false  and  costly  bill  of  protec- 
tionist goods  is  being  peddled  in  a  Con- 
gress doing  business  as  usual  in  the 
pockets  of  the  American  consumer.  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  United  States 
is  not  losing  the  competitive  battle 
with  any  other  coimtry.  We  are  by  far 
the  most  competitive  country  on  the 


fw  e  of  the  Earth.  However,  when  one 
of  our  last  competitive  industries  de- 
ck  es  to  shut  down  a  plant  or  to  diver- 
sltf,  everyone  in  Congress  starts 
saying  our  whole  Nation  is  imcompeti- 
tlve.  Well,  it  just  is  not  so. 

We  control  over  three-fourths  of  the 
computer  software  market  up  from 
two-thirds.  We  hold  about  70  percent 
of  the  world  computer  market.  Domes- 
tic textile  production  has  risen  more 
20  percent  in  the  last  2  years,  a 
five  times  faster  than  the  overall 

iwth  in  U.S.  manufacturing. 

;ince  1981,  output  per  hour  in  man- 
turing  has  grown  at  an  average 

lual  rate  of  3.8  percent,  more  than 
twice  the  annual  rate  of  1.5  percent  re- 
corded between  1973  and  1981.  In  my 
judgment  and  most  leading  econo- 
m^ts,  this  productivity  increase  has 
befcn  a  direct  result  of  U.S.  industries 
trfing  to  compete  with  the  so-called 
of    foreign    imports.    Without 

ise  imports.  I  doubt  that  we  would 

re  seen  anywhere  near  these  gains 

•roductivity. 

•ur  country  is  plenty  competitive, 
unfortunately,  the  loudest  voices 
heard  by  many  are  those  industries 
that  are  losing  their  competitive  edge 
tojoversea  suppliers  for  one  reason  or 

ither. 

'he  result  of  this  is  that  many  of 
oia-  leaders  have  started  blaming  other 
countries  for  our  inability  to  compete 
with  their  efficient  industries.  We 
scorn  them  for  making  better  quality 
cars  and  cheaper  shoes.  Subsequently, 
rather  than  allow  our  consumers  to 
endoy  these  economic  benefits,  we  shut 
dawn  our  markets,  maintain  oiu-  ineffi- 
ciencies or  worsen  them,  and  pile  the 
cc^t  onto  the  American  consumer. 

!t  me  show  you  this  chart  right 

■e.  This  is  a  chart  showing  the  con- 

ler  costs  associated  with  protection 

goods  imported  into  this  country. 
W^at  it  shows  is  how  badly  it  hurts 
the  poorest  segment  of  our  population. 
Tfcose  that  are  pushing  for  protection- 
is»i  are  hurting  the  very  people  that 
tliey  claim,  in  other  areas  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, they  are  trying  to  protect.  I 
wHl  show  you  why.  For  a  family 
making  $50,000  a  year,  protectionism 
c<*ts  them  about  2.7  percent  of  their 
income  above  the  poverty  level.  But 
for  a  family  right  here,  just  at  or 
a^ove  the  poverty  level,  it  takes  away 
a  whopping  32  percent  of  their  pur- 
chasing power.  That  was  a  cost  of  $121 
b$lion  to  American  consumers  over 
the  last  2  years. 
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rhe  next  chart  will  show  the  con- 
si  mer  costs  and  the  wages  per  job 
si  ved  as  a  result  of  import  restraints. 

For  steel,  right  here,  the  cost  to  you 
a»d  me  is  $114,000  for  every  $29,000 
jdb  that  we  save  through  protection- 
ishi-  Voluntary-restraint  agreements 
with  the  Japanese  on  automobiles  cost 
yi  )U  and  me  $241,000  for  every  $27,000 
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job  that  we  save.  The  Sugar  Program 
costs  U6  $53,000  for  every  $19,000  that 
we  save.  And  now  the  new  trade  bill 
might  Contain  a  provision  to  start  pro- 
tecting candy  bars  because  we  cannot 
seem  t»  compete  with  foreign  candy 
made  vHth  cheaper  foreign  sugar. 

I  gu^  that  the  most  common  myth 
surrounding  the  trade  debate  is  that 
import^  cost  jobs,  and  that  trade  defi- 
cits indicate  poor  economic  perform- 
ance. 

Let  as  look  at  another  chart.  Here 
you  can  see  that  during  the  years  of 
1983  to  1986,  the  years  of  our  highest 
trade  deficits,  we  created  5  times  as 
many  Jobs  as  Japan,  and  100  times  as 
many  Jobs  as  West  Germany,  both  of 
whom  have  trade  surpluses  with  us. 
The  Uhited  States  has  been  enjoying 
the  second  largest  and  the  longest 
period  of  economic  expansion  since 
World  I  War  II.  However,  at  the  same 
time,  the  recovery  of  economic  activity 
in  most  other  foreign  countries  has 
been  Weak,  and  as  I  said  earlier  about 
subsidBed  goods,  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices la  the  form  of  protectionism  of 
other  oountries  has  led  to  weak  econo- 
mies. JThe  result  has  l)een  that  we 
have  purchased  and  imported  far  more 
than  alt  any  time  in  our  past,  and  we 
have  lieen  exporting  less  because  of 
weak  overseas  markets. 

The  next  chart  that  I  have  is  a  chart 
showily  the  levels  of  total  national 
spendihg  or  domestic  demand  in  the 
United  States  versus  Japan  and  the 
four  larget  European  countries.  Total 
domestic  demand  grew  much  more 
rapidly  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  ot^ier  country  during  the  first  six 
quarters  of  our  current  expansion. 
Since  then  the  differences  have  nar- 
rowed.i  but  a  large  cumulative  gap  in 
domestic  demand  growth  remains. 

At  an  accounting  level,  the  U.S.  defi- 
cit indicates  that  totsd  expenditures  on 
goods  and  services  in  the  United 
States  exceed  U.S.  production  of  goods 
and  services,  and  that  the  United 
Stateslis  simply  importing  the  differ- 
ence, ^ow  anyone  can  take  this  to 
mean  that  we  are  having  economic 
probletns  is  hard  for  me  to  imagine. 
These  are  natural  growing  pains  asso- 
ciated with  a  strong  economy. 

What  I  think  lies  behind  all  this  is  a 
quest  lor  a  1988  election  issue  to  try  to 
get  Ranald  Reagan's  economic  growth 
policias  out  of  the  White  House.  This 
is  to  me  very  clear.  It  absolutely  con- 
founds me  to  think  how  a  trade  bill 
like  IIR.  3— also  known  as  the  Trade 
Redudtion  and  Job  Destruction  Act  of 
1987— could  possibly  get  the  support 
that  ^  is  getting.  There  is  not  one 
think  jtank.  from  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tute oh  the  one  end  of  the  spectrum  to 
the  Heritage  Foundation  on  the  other, 
and  including  the  American  Enterprise 
Institijite,  that  says  that  protectionism 
works  in  saving  jobs  or  helping  the 
econo]  ny. 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DeLay.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lewis],  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Research 
Committee. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say  that  the 
gentleman  reflects.  I  think,  the  finest 
of  the  spirit  in  the  House  which  recog- 
nizes that  the  difference  between  our 
economy  and  our  system  of  govern- 
ment versus  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  the  fact  that  throughout  our 
history  we  have  given  the  highest  pri- 
ority to  individuals,  individual  oppor- 
tunity, and  individual  enterprise,  and 
fundamental  to  that  is  the  market- 
place in  which  individuals  cannot  only 
exchange  their  ideas  but  peddle  their 
wares  and  deal  with  one  another. 
When  you  get  government  in  the 
middle  of  that  process  in  a  bureaucrat- 
ic form,  usually  you  screw  up  that 
process,  and  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  here  today  is,  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America,  you'd  better  be  very  careful 
before  you  look  for  a  simple  answer 
that  is  passed  by  this  Congress." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "greatest  show  in 
Washington"  will  soon  be  out  on  the 
House  floor  beguiling  both  the  news 
media  and  inveterate  C-SPAN  watch- 
ers. I  am  speaking  of  course,  about  the 
comprehensive  trade  bill.  Let  me  start 
by  expressing  the  gratitude  of  many  of 
our  members  on  the  minority  side  for 
the  opportunities  afforded  all  of  us  in 
the  process  of  various  committee 
markups.  From  the  outset,  the  Speak- 
er has  assured  us  that  the  goal  of  this 
difficult  but  necessary  process  would 
be  to  have  a  bipartisan  trade  bill. 

I  am  reminded  of  Mr.  Wright's  man- 
agement of  the  comprehensive  drug 
bill  last  year.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say 
that  what  emerged  from  the  House 
was  a  fundamentally  bipartisan  piece 
of  legislation.  The  credit,  in  large 
measure,  was  due  to  the  then  majority 
leader,  who  toiled  with  those  on  the 
majority  side  so  that  a  limited  number 
of  priority  floor  amendments  could  be 
offered  by  those  of  us  in  the  minority. 
Some  of  the  commitments  he  gave  us 
for  floor  amendments  were  unpopular 
with  those  in  the  majority  but  they 
were  necessary  to  assure  a  bipartisan 
bill. 

They  are  central  to  bipartisanship 
now  that  Mr.  Wright  is  Speaker 
rather  than  majority  leader.  The  drug 
bill  experience  is  very  instructive  as  a 
guide  in  determining  whether  we  can 
have  a  trade  bill  in  the  House  worthy 
of  bipartisan  support.  In  my  judg- 
ment, two  things  made  bipartisanship 
possible  then  and  would  be  required 
again  in  the  upcoming  trade  debate. 
The  first  is  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship's commitment  to  fairness.  That 
requires  the  personal  engagement  of 
the  Speaker  and  a  willingness  to  air 


minority  views  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments on  the  floor. 

The  second  requirement  of  biparti- 
sanship is  leaving  a  margin  for  error 
after  the  expedited  committee  mark- 
ups. As  often  happens,  the  committees 
have  been  put  to  the  test  of  meeting  a 
greatly  accelerated  schedule  for  com- 
pleting their  markups.  They  have 
done  that  job  with  considerable 
aplomb.  We  now  get  to  the  nub  of  the 
matter.  Some  people  will  argue  that 
the  minority  has  had  the  opportunity 
in  committee  to  present  its  views  and 
iron  out  all  fundamental  differences. 
They  will  suggest  that  finely  crafted 
compromises  have  been  reached  and 
that  reopening  the  controversies  on 
the  floor  is  like  the  old  medical  prac- 
tice of  bleeding  the  patient  with 
leeches.  That  approach  is  fundamen- 
tally wrong.  Bipartisan  bills  require 
the  fresh  air  of  floor  debate. 

In  fact,  the  level  of  committee  coop- 
eration in  most  cases  has  been  nothing 
short  of  outstanding.  But  the  true 
secret  of  this  bill  is  that  we  lack  the 
fundamental  consensus  that  we  had 
on  drugs.  There  is  legitimate  disagree- 
ment on  a  few  major  factors.  That  dis- 
agreement is  not  primarily  within  the 
minority  ranks.  It  is  within  the  majori- 
ty side  as  well.  All  of  this  points  to  one 
underlying  reality.  You  have  to  re- 
solve the  remaining  differences  out  on 
the  floor.  That  means  that  the  Speak- 
er must  work  with  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  assure  that  a  limited  nimiber  of 
floor  amendments  are  in  order  and  I 
think  he  has. 

Let  me  suggest  just  a  few  issues  that 
both  require  floor  action  and  illustrate 
the  point  that  even  the  Democrats 
have  yet  to  reach  a  consensus. 

One  example  would  be  the  so-called 
Gephardt  provision.  It  has  seen  three 
incarnations  and  may  well  be  the  key 
to  whether  you  can  actually  get  bipar- 
tisan affirmation  of  the  trade  bill  next 
week.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  Chairman  Rostenkowski  in 
particular,  found  it  necessary  to  water 
down  this  provision.  They  increased 
the  deadline  for  negotiations  from  4  to 
6  months.  More  importantly,  they  pro- 
vided a  waiver  for  the  required  retalia- 
tory actions  reducing  all  unfair  trade 
practices  if  the  President  felt  these  ac- 
tions would  harm  the  national  eco- 
nomic interest. 

Chairman  Rostenkowski's  views  of 
the  Gephardt  amendment  and  H.R.  3 
in  its  original  form  are  a  matter  of 
public  record.  Last  month  Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKi  said: 

Initially,  I  was  opposed  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  legislation  on  trade  because  I 
didn't  want  to  defend  H.R.  4800  or  H.R.  3. 

His  views  on  the  Gephardt  provision 
were  equally  forthright: 

What  I  worry  about  with  Gephardt  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  opening  other 
countries'  markets  or  will  we  be  closing 
ours? 


Mr.  Gephardt  has  a  revised  version 
which  will  be  offered  on  the  floor. 
While  it  offers  additional  opportuni- 
ties for  the  President  to  waive  the 
mandatory  actions,  subject  to  a  joint 
resolution  of  congressional  disapprov- 
al, it  remains  as  the  single  biggest 
stumbling  block  to  a  truly  bipartisan 
biU. 

Another  valid  example  would  be  the 
Schumer  provision  which  was  passed 
in  the  Banking  Committee  delibera- 
tions. There  is  apprehension  on  both 
sides  about  how  this  provision,  which 
chokes  off  access  to  the  U.S.  market  in 
Government  debt  instruments  to  na- 
tions which  limit  access  to  U.S.  compa- 
nies, would  work.  In  committee,  its 
sponsor  was  sure  that  it  would  not 
affect  Canadian  dealers.  Now  we  are 
told  that  it  does.  Beyond  who  it  Im- 
pacts is  the  question  of  whether  it 
would  work.  Like  its  beefless  brain- 
child and  brother,  the  Gephardt 
amendment,  it  is  entirely  reasonable 
to  suspect  that  instead  of  opening 
markets  it  would  create  an  incentive 
for  retaliation  thus  closing  markets  to 
U.S.  companies. 

A  final  example  helps  to  indelibly 
etch  the  point  I  am  making.  We  will 
attempt  to  strike  the  Bryant  amend- 
ment which  requires  registration  of 
foreign  equity  investments.  We  under- 
stand that  it  is  intended  to  ease  our 
trade  difficulties.  Nevertheless,  it  too 
appears  to  be  counterproductive.  Such 
requirements  could  result  in  large- 
scale  trading  shifts  to  overseas  mar- 
kets. The  result  would  be  to  increase 
the  cost  of  capital  in  this  country.  If 
that  were  the  case,  the  Bryant  amend- 
ment could  be  best  understood  as  a 
disincentive  to  competitiveness. 

These  three  examples  do  not  consti- 
tute the  entire  list  of  problems  that 
the  minority  has  with  the  trade  bill. 
But  isn't  it  ultimately  wiser  to  view 
them  as  opportunities  for  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  majority  leader- 
ship? They  are  symbolic  pyolitics. 

A  failure  to  accommodate  a  mini- 
mum list  of  such  opportunities  would 
be  the  final  signal  that  the  frequent 
calls  for  bipartisanship  were  only 
smoke  signals.  More  importantly,  they 
would  stand  for  an  entirely  different 
brand  of  symbolic  politics.  A  failure  to 
open  these  doors  of  bipartisan  oppor- 
tunity would  indicate  that  the  leader- 
ship on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  was 
accommodating  but  to  the  wrong 
groups. 

It  would  mean  that  the  House  was 
interested  in  the  trade  issue  largely  as 
it  has  become  a  premium  coin  of  the 
realm  in  Presidential  politicking.  It 
would  legitimize  the  campaign  themes 
of  some  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Least  importantly,  it  would  legitimize 
the  publicly  expressed  view  of  orga- 
nized labor  from  its  Boca  Raton  meet- 
ing earlier  this  year.  That  view  was  ex- 
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pressed  by  Morton  Bahr  of  the  Com- 
munications Workers  Union.  He  said: 

Our  attitude  is  that  any  bill  that  the 
President  doesn't  veto  is  not  worth  paasing. 
Our  objective  now  is  worldng  towards  the 
type  of  bill  that  almost  insures  a  veto. 

Let  me  pause  for  one  final  moment 
to  note  that  the  House  Republicans  I 
have  been  working  with  are  committed 
to  doing  more  than  Just  naysaying 
about  the  trade  bill's  most  onerous 
provisions.  We  will  be  offering  a  sub- 
stitute which  we  believe  should  be 
viewed  as  the  truly  bipartisan  version 
of  the  trade  bill.  It  is,  in  simplest 
terms,  a  greatly  simplified  version  of 
the  trade  bill  as  marked  up  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Our 
major  concern  remains  with  creating 
incentives  to  negotiate  so  that  the 
wide  range  of  unfair  trade  practices 
can  be  dealt  with.  Provisions  which 
publicly  humiliate  our  trade  partners 
and  demand  action  by  impractical 
deadlines  are  unlikely  to  meet  with 
any  measurable  success.  Such  provi- 
sions are  likely  to  leave  us  in  a  pro- 
tracted trade  war  that  benefits  no  one. 
It  will  answer  that  question  which 
never  seems  to  pop  up  in  our  delibera- 
tions. Who  gets  hit  by  the  big  stick- 
American  consumers,  our  trading  part- 
ners or  both? 

The  approach  which  says  that  we 
need  to  pass  a  bill  wtilch  draws  a  veto 
is  certainly  one  strategy.  It  is  not  the 
bipartisan  one.  I  would  expect  to  see 
the  tsrpe  of  limited  accommodation 
that  the  Speaker  made  possible  on  the 
drug  biU.  That  will  require  a  Rules 
Committee  and  floor  process  that  isn't 
wired  to  restrict  our  opportunities.  I 
have  seen  it  done.  I  tielleve  it  can  be 
done.  The  real  question  is.  Will  it  be 
done?  The  answer  lies  with  the  Speak- 
er. I  prefer  to  believe  that  we  will  have 
a  bipartisan  trade  measure.  The 
nature  of  oiu*  trade  difficulties  re- 
quires no  less. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  remarks  from  the  fine  gentle- 
man from  California,  who  is  in  the 
forefront  of  leading  the  trade  task 
force  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  and  is 
working  very  hard  I  know,  I  have 
watched  him  work  very  hard,  to  try  to 
bring  some  sense  to  this  bill,  especially 
the  Oephardt  portion  that  may  be  put 
into  this  bill,  so  that  we  use  real  facts 
and  real  economic  policy  when  we 
make  these  decisions  in  what  is  a 
huge,  complicated,  worldwide  market 
problem  and  trade  problem. 

I  was  talking  about  the  think  tanks 
and  what  most  people  who  study  trade 
and  international  trade  are  saying 
about  this  bill.  For  example,  a  recent 
Brookings  Institute  study  found  that 
voluntary  export  restrictions  were  sup- 
posed to  increase  employment  in  the 
UJS.  auto  industry,  but  they  found 
that  it  actually  had  reduced  it.  The 
study  goes  on  to  say  that  these  effects 
could  have  been  anticipated  if  careful 


momic    analyses    had    been    per- 
led  before  legislation  was  initiated. 

Unfortunately,    most    Congressmen 

fuld  say,   "Hey.  don't  confuse  me 

Lh  the  facts." 
lis  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
in[the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
are  probably  going  to  pass  a  trade 
bill.  Mr.  Gephardt  says  that  he  has 
the  votes  to  pass  his  protectionist 
amendment,  God  help  us.  And  all  this 
amid  thousands  of  studies— thousands 
of  studies— showing  that  these  types 
of  actions  do  not  work,  have  never 
worked,  and  never  will  work.  Time  and 
ti^e  again,  history  has  shown  this  to 
ua  but  the  House  is  going  to  pass  the 
bill  anyway,  and  if  the  administra- 
tion's minuscule  tariff  action  affecting 
lets  than  300  million  dollars'  worth  of 
gofods  could  cause  the  stock  market  to 

le  the  second  largest  plunge  in  its 
hiktory,  just  watch  what  happens 
wken  we  pass  Gephardt. 

if  we  are  truly  concerned  about  re- 
ducing our  trade  imbalance,  we  should 
concentrate  on  methods  of  achieving 
re^  reductions,  not  emotional  meth- 
ods that  have  no  substance.  It  is  gen- 
erfdly  understood  that  even  if  aU  trade 
biriers  in  foreign  countries  were  dis- 
solved, we  would  see  only  a  $10  or  $15 
billion  improvement  in  our  trade  defi- 
cit. That  is  less  than  10  percent. 

tlather  than  blame  the  Japanese  for 
evlerything  wrong  with  our  country,  we 
could  take  very  positive  steps  to  make 
refil  and  lasting  changes  to  our  eco- 
nomic business  environment  to  im- 
paove  our  competitiveness. 

a  1600 

ilompetitiveness  is  not  synonymous 
:h  protectionism.  The  House,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  a  special  order  before, 
the  congressional  competitive  caucus 
has  a  competitive  rating,  a  procom- 

ftitive  rating  of  29  percent, 
lost  of  them  are  protectionisms, 
tis  House  is  about  to  pass  an  emo- 
ti^naUy  charged  biU  that  I  feel  will 
csfuse  much  greater  hardships  than 
the  problems  it  was  designed  to  solve. 

TThe  Gephardt  amendment  is  going 
to  cause  a  trade  war  that  will  empty 
the  pockets  of  American  consumers. 
Last  week.  Sir  Roy  Denman,  the  head 
of  the  delegation  of  the  Commission 
of  the  European  Commimity,  said  that 
if  you  take  a  2  by  4  to  us,  then  we  will 
t^e  one  back.  Let  us  not  kid  our- 
salves.  We  do  not  control  the  Govem- 
nient's  or  the  consumers'  choices  in 
other  governments.  In  fact,  when  we 
toy  to  do  so,  we  will  provoke  that  natu- 
ral human  reaction  of  retaliation.  In 
this  situation  everyone  loses. 

The  trade  bill  calls  for  a  dollar  for 
dollar  retaliation  against  unfair  trade 
p^tices.  I  wonder  how  one  would 
define  our  trade  barriers  on  textiles, 
cnemicals,  ceramics,  porcelain,  Icnives, 
cneese,  shoes,  petroleum  products, 
sugar,  cotton,  peanuts,  machine  tools, 
nine,  beer,  apple  and  pear  Juice,  candy 
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and  cfiocolate,  firearms,  steel  pipes 
and  fit  tings,  aircraft  spare  parts,  ham, 
and  high  voltage  power  equipment? 

We  ire  going  to  be  so  arrogant  that 
we  eiuct  trade  sanctions  on  other 
countiies  which  are  inconsistent  with 
our  dopiestic  import  policy,  few  would 
argue  {that  this  would  inevitably  lead 
to  a  trkde  war. 

I  think  this  country  is  missing  a 
prime  opportunity  to  make  changes 
that  really  affect  our  competitiveness. 

I  an^  proud  of  this  country  and  our 
ability]  to  compete.  I  think  we  should 
quit  miining  about  how  unfair  every- 
body else  is  to  us,  and  start  putting 
our  economic  engine  to  work. 

The  iway  we  do  this  is  to  unshackle 
DjS.  businesses  and  labor  from  the 
burdens  of  obtrusive  government.  On 
the  very  top  of  the  list  is  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit. 

The  lother  day  in  a  Senate  Banking 
Conunittee  hearing  Paul  Volcker  said 
that  neither  a  cheaper  dollar  for 
sweepmg  protectionist  measures  would 
cure  our  trade  deficit  problems.  In- 
stead, j  he  said,  the  most  important 
thing  ito  do  is  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  and  thereby  cut  the 
flow  of  capital  from  their  coimtries  to 
the  united  States. 

If  that  capital  inflow  is  reduced,  the 
trade  deficit  will  be  too. 

This  No.  1  issue  is  obviously  on  the 
bottom  of  the  list  for  the  leadership  in 
Congress.  They  are  trying  to  loosen 
the  Grsunm-Rudman  targets,  and  then 
raise  taxes  to  achieve  the  higher  ones. 

If  our  budget  deficit  problem  is  not 
taken  seriously,  we  will  never  make 
any  headway  on  reducing  our  trade 
imbalance. 

Another  positive  way  in  which  we 
can  increase  our  competitive  edge  is  by 
scaling  back  antitrust  restrictions.  The 
U.S.  economy  suffers  from  a  range  of 
self-inAicted  regulatory  restrictions  on 
voluntary  arrangements  that  could 
otherwise  advance  economic  welfare. 

As  businesses  attempt  to  adapt  to 
fluctuating  global  markets,  changing 
consumer  demands  and  new  taxes,  the 
Pederij  Government,  -to  protect  the 
consumer,  clamps  down  on  these  ef- 
forts «>  adapt. 

Antitrust  has  itself  become  a  re- 
straint of  trade.  Efficient  financing  is 
essent^ial  for  a  competitive  economy. 
Howeter,  the  failure  of  our  Congress 
to  moidemize  our  banking  laws  is  one 
of  tha  major  reasons  why  the  United 
States  is  slipping  as  a  provider  of 
worldwide  financial  services. 

^ou  realize.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
American  bank  remains  among 
)rld's  top  10  banks? 
lly,  the  competitive  rationale 
;ing  the  U.S.  economy  from  de- 
regulation has  now  become  obvious. 
The  limited  deregulation  of  the  truck- 
ing, airline,  and  rail  industries  has  re- 
sulted in  transportation  and  logistic 


cost  savings  on  the  order  of  $100  bil- 
lion annually. 

And  as  we  look  into  the  future,  we 
can  expect  comparable  savings  result- 
ing from  deregulation  of  financial 
services  and  telecommunications.  Akio 
Morita,  chairman  of  the  Sony  Corp. 
was  recently  asked,  "What  advice  can 
you  provide  to  help  us  reduce  our 
trade  deficit?"  and  he  responded, 
"Your  industry  needs  more  relief  from 
Government  regulation  in  order  to  re- 
store your  worldwide  competitive- 
ness." 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  what  we 
should  do  to  increase  our  competitive- 
ness—but I  won't.  But  if  we  in  Con- 
gress could  think  of  positive  steps  like 
these— that  we  can  do  for  ourselves— 
instead  of  against  some  other  country, 
we  can  make  strident  gains  in  reducing 
our  deficit  and  ensure  a  rock  solid  and 
permanent  position  of  global  produc- 
tive preeminence. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DeLAY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  champion  of  free  enterprise  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  am  very  proud  to  be 
associated  with  the  champion  of  free 
enterprise  from  Texas,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  the  important  educational  contri- 
bution he  has  made  to  this  upcoming 
debate  that  will  take  place  tomorrow 
and  Wednesday. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  think  the  impact 
of  rational,  sound  arguments,  along 
with  the  kind  of  documentation  that 
you  have  provided  here  in  the  well,  is 
something  that  may  be  lost  temporari- 
ly on  some  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think 
you  are  maldng  a  major  contribution 
to  the  national  understanding  of  the 
problem  by  taking  it  up  imder  special 
orders,  as  you  have  done,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  have  the  opportunity 
during  the  debates  that  we  have  on 
the  trade  bill  to  also  bring  out  the 
graphs  that  illustrate  the  points  that 
you  have  been  making. 

One  of  the  important  points  I  think 
that  was  on  that  graph  in  part  was 
this  question  of  what  accounts  for  our 
trade  imbalance.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  we  are  importing  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP  less  now  than  we  were 
importing  in  1980. 

The  figures  are  significant,  though, 
when  you  look  at  what  we  are  export- 
ing. Our  exports  have  gone  down 
better  than  2  percentage  points,  per- 
centage of  GNP,  and  I  think  it  is  not 
entirely  fair  to  say  that  is  because  we 
make  shoddy  equipment,  or  that 
American  goods  cannot  find  favor  be- 
cause they  are  unrealistically  priced. 

The  answer  is  better  found  in  a 
point  that  you  touched  upon  also,  and 
that  is,  looldng  at  the  world  economy 
versus  our  own.  Coincident  with  that 
line  going  up  there  in  terms  of  domes- 
tic consumption  here  in  the  United 
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States  was  implementation  of  the  1981 
tax  bill,  and  Americans  enjoyed  some 
significant  tax  relief  after  the  1981  bill 
passed,  and  that  was  reflected  in  in- 
creased consumption  habits  too. 

The  fact  is  that  while  we  have  this 
enormous,  voracious  appetite  for  con- 
sumption, that  is  not  true  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  Third  World  coun- 
tries are  strapped,  and  in  fact  for 
Third  World  countries  to  qualify  for 
IMF  loans  involves,  amongst  other 
things,  in  effect  cutting  out  any  im- 
ports, maximizing  exports,  and  in 
some  instances  even  indirect  pressures 
brought  to  bear  as  occurred  in  Thai- 
land recently  to  devalue  their  curren- 
cy, that  almost  produced  a  coup  on  the 
part  of  an  Important  ally  with  respect 
to  the  Thailand  incident. 

The  Third  World  coimtries  obvious- 
ly are  not  in  a  position  to  consume. 
Where  else  do  you  look?  Major  robust 
economies,  like  Japan;  Japan's  em- 
ployment since  1975  has  been  static. 

They  have  not  produced  new  jobs  in 
Japan  and  in  Western  Europe  since 
1975.  They  have  lost  1 V4  million  jobs. 

Contrast  that  with  our  experience 
where,  since  1975,  we  have  created  25 
million  new  jobs,  and  for  those  who  at- 
tempt to  suggest  oh,  that  is  Just  in  fast 
foods  and  the  McDonald  employee  is 
going  to  presumably  continue  the 
Wendy  employment,  and  in  turn  going 
to  Taco  Bell,  and  the  employee  at 
Taco  Bell  goes  to  McDonalds,  only  2V^ 
million  of  those  25  million  new  jobs 
come  in  that  kind  of  new  service  indus- 
try. 

EHeven  million,  roughly,  are  in  man- 
agerial and  professional  positions,  and 
it  is  important  to  note  too  that  manu- 
facturing as  a  percentage  of  our  GNP 
during  this  same  timeframe  has  re- 
mained constant  at  20  percent. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  per- 
centage of  our  emplojmaent  in  manu- 
facturing. 

It  was  25  percent  of  our  total  labor 
force  in  1975.  It  is  down  to  18  percent 
today,  and  yet  the  percentage  of  man- 
ufacturing as  a  component  of  GNP  is  a 
constant. 

Now,  that  suggests  that  we  are  im- 
proving productivity,  that  we  are  final- 
ly catching  up  with  some  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  that  admit  very 
candidly  that  they  learned  these  les- 
sons in  productivity  from  us,  and  why 
haven't  we  been  doing  it. 

We  are  beginning  to  do  it.  An  impor- 
tant consideration,  when  you  talk 
about  this  Gephardt  amendment,  and 
it  was  one  made  by  our  distinguished 
chairman.  Sam  Gibbons,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subconmiittee  on  Trade,  in  the 
Rules  Committee  this  morning  he 
pointed  out  that  we  incorporated  some 
of  the  good  features  of  Gephardt  in 
terms  of  trying  to  get  reciprocal  con- 
cessions made  by  trading  partners 
when  there  are  unfair  practices  in- 
volved, but  that  the  proposed  Gep- 
hardt 3.  if  you  will,  which  apparently 


is  going  to  be  in  order,  and  Americans 
will  have  greater  opportunity  to  hear 
about,  goes  beyond  that. 

It  goes  beyond  that  in  terms  of  their 
mandating  when  the  trigger  goes  into 
effect  certain  reductions.  10-percent 
reductions  in  the  amount  of  goods 
coming  into  this  country  from  trading 
partners  who  have  trade  surplus  ad- 
vantages with  us. 

a  1610 

Now.  Mr.  Gephardt  testified  up 
there  this  morning,  too.  he  said.  well, 
this  is  only  when  they  are  guilty  not 
just  of  having  an  excessive  trade  im- 
balance in  their  favor,  but  when  they 
are  guilty  of  unfair  trade  practices. 
But  there  is  an  indiscriminate  retalia- 
tion contained  in  Gephardt  3.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons observed  that  most  economists 
anticipate  that  by  the  1990's  we  are 
going  to  be  enjoying  significant  trade 
surpluses  again.  And  what  happens 
when  we  have  the  trade  surpluses  if 
those  foreign  trading  partners  then 
pass  their  own  Gephardt  legislation 
which  is  what  Chairman  Rostenkow- 
SKi  has  predicted  will  happen.  They 
have  as  much  right  to  do  this  to  us  as 
we  have  to  do  it  to  them. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
engage,  as  the  gentleman  started  to  ar- 
ticulate there,  in  a  number  of  what  are 
clearly  unfair  trade  practices.  We  hear 
a  lot  about  countries  dumping  in  world 
markets.  The  biggest  dumper  in  world 
markets  is  the  United  States.  We  lead 
all  other  countries  in  dumping  world- 
wide. You  talk  about  export  subsidies; 
we  even  have  targeted  export  subsidies 
to  target  certain  products  into  certain 
special  markets.  Mostly  this  results  in 
hurting  some  of  our  trading  partners 
in  European  countries  because  those 
targeted  export  subsidies  are  mostly 
directly  toward  the  Third  World.  We 
have,  in  addition  to  this,  costly  proce- 
dures in  telecommunications,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  European  communi- 
ty has  been  complaining  for  years  that 
to  get  some  of  their  telephone  equip- 
ment approved  by  Bell,  you  go 
through  Bell  Laboratories  which  can 
take  up  to  3  years  time  and  can  cost  an 
exporter  up  to  $10  million  with  no 
guarantee  after  it  is  all  over  that  he 
has  a  market  here. 

So  these  are  some  of  those  indirect 
kinds  of  barriers  that  we  have  criti- 
cized the  Japanese  for  engaging  in. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  have 
done  it  ourselves. 

Government  R&D  moneys,  $60  bil- 
lion a  year  in  the  R&D  effort,  that  is 
not  all  for  national  defense  purposes 
by  any  manner  or  means,  but  yet 
again  it  is  an  indirect  form  of  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  in  the  production  of 
certain  goods  that  in  turn  we  will  take 
out  into  foreign  markets. 

We  criticize  the  Japanese  taste  for 
Japanese  products.  The  problem  is  the 
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are  adding  trillions  of  increased  debt    posed  of  16  members  appointed  by  the    International  Monetary  Fund,  which 
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Japanese  do  have  a  pr^>enslty  to  buy 
Japanese. 

Bfr.  Nakasone  has  urged  them  re- 
peatedly to  buy  American,  buy  Ameri- 
can. Can  you  imagine  "Buy  Japanese" 
posters  put  up  in  Detroit?  It  would 
hardly  sell  here.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  in  our  Government  procure- 
ment programs  Congress  has  directed 
our  Government  to  buy  American. 
That  again  is  a  violation  of  free  trad- 
ing practices  and  we  are  guilty  of  vio- 
lations of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  in  many  other  in- 
stances, as  well. 

So,  *^H"g  our  propensity  also  not  to 
play  entirely  fair,  whether  it  is  tar- 
Ufa— uid.  boy,  talk  about  tariffs,  you 
know,  on  Ehiropean  textiles  that  can 
run  as  high  as  49  percent  tariffs.  Also. 
shoes,  cheese,  other  products  out  of 
the  European  community,  a  minimmn 
of  20  percent,  sometimes  higher, 
pretty  stiff  tariffs. 

Look  at  what  we  do  for  our  sugar 
growers  here.  One  percent  of  our  agri- 
cultural base  is  engaged  in  sugar  pro- 
duction here.  That  1  percent  enjoys 
such  a  degree  of  protection  that  we 
have  locked  80  percent  of  our  exports 
from  sugar-exporting  nations  to  the 
United  States  out  in  Just  the  last  4  or 
5  years.  Now.  this  has  come  at  severe 
dislocation  to  their  economies,  but  it 
has  catae,  as  the  gentleman  has  noted 
repeatedly,  at  significant  expense  to 
the  domestic  consimier.  This  has  put 
sugar  at  about  23  cents  a  pound  here 
where  the  world  market  price  is  6  or  7 
cents  a  poimd.  But  even  more  damag- 
ing, the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  Just  a  few  years  ago  passed  a 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.  This  was 
designed  to  try  to  help  those  Third 
World  economies  in  the  Caribbean, 
right  on  our  doorstep.  Their  major  ex- 
ports are  sugar.  We  have  locked  80 
percent  of  those  exports  out  since 
1981.  So  what  is  the  consequence?  We 
pour  about  $200  million  a  year  in  for- 
eign aid  down  there  and  at  the  same 
time  we  just  denied  them  $200  million 
of  sales  here  in  the  United  States  of 
their  sugar.  And  the  worst  feature  of 
this  is  it  has  given  the  Soviets  a  toe- 
hold on  the  cheap.  The  Soviets  went 
in  and  took  over  that  excess  sugar.  For 
$200  million  now,  they  have  a  legiti- 
mate reason  to  have  their  presence  in 
every  one  of  those  nations. 

In  addition  to  having  a  presence, 
they  create  a  state  of  dependency  on 
the  part  of  those  nations  upon  the  So- 
viets to  maintain  their  economies. 

So  there  are  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions that  are  not  properly  factored 
into  the  whole  discussion,  too.  One 
final  point,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
so  much  for  yielding  to  me  on  this,  but 
one  final  point  I  would  make  in  look- 
ing at  the  trade  figures  is  we  are  using 
a  merchandise  trade  relationship  as  a 
means  of  calculating  what  the  deficit 
is.  That  is  not  entirely  accurate,  not 


entbrely  accurate  because  it  does  not 
factor  services  in. 

we  use  the  current  account  sur- 
plus as  a  means  of  determining  what 
trade  imbalances  were,  it  would  be 
more  accurate.  And  that  constitutes 
anywhere  from  $40  to  $60  billion  more 
in^ur  favor  worldwide.  And  that  is  not 
considered.  That  includes  such  things 
as  tourism,  the  hotel  industry,  airline 
inc|ustry,  banking  abroad,  a  variety  of 
other  American  enterprises  that  are 
not  counted.  And  that  is  before  you 
take  into  consideration  some  of  our 
arms  sales  abroad  which  are  not  calcu- 
lated in  that  total  either. 

"this  would  put  the  figures  into  a 
greater   harmony.   But  there  is   one 
otlier  thing  we  can  do  as  well.  The 
gentleman  cited  the  fact  that  if  we 
had    free    trade    worldwide    it   would 
hate    a    $10    billion    to    $15    billion 
imi>act.  Bruce  Smart,  the  Under  Secre- 
taw  of  Commerce,  testified  before  our 
coipmittee  last  year  that  If  the  whole 
wofld  practiced  free  trade,  at  best,  at 
beit  it  would  reduce  our  trade  deficit 
20  percent,  which  goes  higher  than 
the  figure  of  the  gentleman,  but  some- 
where between  10-percent  and  20-per- 
cent  maximum.  Now,  what  would  that 
mean  with  regard  to  last  year's  trade 
imbalance?  That  was  about  $170  bil- 
lion against  us.  That  means  instead  of 
$110  billion  deficit,  in  the  best  of  all 
worlds,    if    everybody    practiced    free 
trade,  we  would  have  $135  billion  trade 
deficit.  And  that  ought  to  set  Mem- 
bers to  thinking  about  what  are  the 
otlier  components  of  the  trade  deficit? 
Well,  let  me  give  you  a  case  in  point  of 
what  constitutes  other  components.  A 
congressional  policy:  We,  for  example, 
back  there  in  coming  out  of  the  oil  em- 
bargo prohibited  the  export  of  North 
SlApe  oil  to  the  Japanese  or  to  the 
Taiwanese   or   to   the   Koreans   who 
trt  great  quantities  of  oil  and  they 
Id  import  oiu*  oil  at  less  cost  than 
th^y  are  buying  Middle  Eastern  oil.  If 
you  think  back  to  1984,  our  trade  defi- 
citl  with  Japan  was  $35  billion  that 
yepir.  With  those  oil  prices  then,  had 
th0y  purchased  North  Slope  oil  which 
th^y  wanted  to  do,  that  would  have 
be^n  a  $10  billion  item.  That  would 
hanre  cut  the  imbalance  down  to  $25 
bilion.  Had  we  liquefied  or  made  ar- 
rangements to  liquefy  North  Slope  oil 
there  was  another  $11  billion  item  the 
Japanese  wanted  to  purchase.  So  that 
wduld  have  cut  the  $25  billion  down  to 
$141  bUlion.  If  Congress  did  not  prohib- 
it foreigners  from  cutting,  or  getting 
ra^  cut  timber  from  our  timberlines, 
thiere  was  another  $2  billion  item  that 
the  Japanese  would  have  picked  up. 
Tbat  would  have  cut  the  imbalance 
down  to  $12  billion  just  by  a  simple 
change  in  congressional  policy  that  is 
a  policy  resting  on  stupidity.  There  is 
no  explanation  for  maintaining  the 
pqlicy.  It  was  falsely  argued  at  the 
tlAie   that   we   were   running   out   of 
f 0  »il  fuel.  The  whole  world  knows 
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better  how.  But  the  fact  is  once  we 
came  t>  the  imderstanding,  why  con- 
tinue doing  dumb  things?  Simple 
changes  like  that. 

Mr.  bELAY.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
gentleman  for  just  a  minute  to  talk 
about  Ifhat  because  I  think  it  is  very 
significtuit  that  in  this  trade  bill  H.R. 
3  is  an  expansion;  it  is  keeping  the  oil 
export  restrictions,  not  only  keeping 
it,  but  Expanding  it  to  refine  products, 
petroleum  products.  Now,  they  talk  on 
that  si^e  about  opening  markets.  In 
this  bin  we  are  prohibiting  American 
companies  from  exporting  oil  to  the 
Japanese  and  the  Taiwanese  and  those 
Par  East  countries  that  would  buy  it 
in  a  minute. 

Mr.  <^ANE.  Absolutely.  I  was  in 
Taiwan,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
back,  I  was  in  Taiwan  just  a  week  and 
a  half  ar  so  ago.  They  desperately,  for 
example,  in  Taiwan  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  jFree  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  I  States.  They  like  that  concept. 
They  would  eliminate  aU  barriers  Just 
as  we  Have  done  with  Israel.  But  they 
also  raise  the  question  since  they,  too, 
as  an  Island  country,  are  totally  de- 
pendent upon  oil  imports,  they  ask 
why  w^e  continue  to  deny  access  to 
North  ^lope  oil,  because  it  would  be 
cheapet*  for  them  as  well  as  the  Japa- 
nese, ahd  they  are  two  of  our  foreign 
trading  partners— well,  certainly 
Japan  Is  No.  1  in  terms  of  our  imbal- 
ance oil  trade  with  them,  but  Taiwan  is 
another  substantial  one.  It  is  a  tiny 
little  country. 

Something  else  they  pointed  out 
while  we  were  there:  You  look  at  the 
trade  Unbalance  with  Taiwan.  There 
are  19  million  people  living  there 
while  \re  have  235  to  240  million  living 
here.  Americans  consume  on  a  per 
capita  I  basis  100  dollairs'  worth  of 
Taiwan  goods  annually.  In  Taiwan 
they  consume,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
250  dollars'  worth  of  American  goods. 
Yet  wo  have  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade  vMth  them.  But  the  point  is  you 
are  not  talking  about  comparable  enti- 
ties. Amd  who  are  the  beneficiaries? 
And  this  is  the  point  of  the  gentleman 
which  has  said  so  many  times  and  I 
cannot^  commend  him  enough  for  it  be- 
cause in  the  equation  when  t>eople 
start  moving  in  the  direction  of  protec- 
tionism or  talking  in  that  direction, 
they  are  overlooking  the  beneficiary 
of  the  whole  magnificent  system.  The 
beneficiary  is  the  consumer.  If  we 
really  want  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  excesses,  then  let  us  stop  mortgag- 
ing the  future  of  oiu-  kids.  We  are 
doing  it  with  excessive  Government 
spending,  at  the  Government  level  we 
are  doing  it  in  living  beyond  our 
means  privately  as  individuals  and  in 
terms  pf  business  indebtedness. 

D  1620 
We  dan  do  something  about  the  Gov- 
emme  it's  deficits  down  here  when  we 


are  adding  trillions  of  increased  debt 
burdens  for  our  Idds  in  the  short  span 
of  Just  4  years,  as  we  did  1981  to  1985. 
That  would  make  a  big  contribution  to 
trying  to  get  this  consumption  level 
down. 

Stop  squandering  the  heritage  of  our 
Icids.  Start  living  within  our  means  a 
little  bit  more.  That  will  do  more  than 
any  other  single  thing  in  getting  these 
imbalances  back  to  some  degree  of  bal- 
ance. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  interrupt  the  gentleman  just 
right  on  that  point,  because  I  think  it 
is  important,  again,  to  show  the 
hypocrisy  of  this  bill  and  the  dichoto- 
mies that  exist  in  this  bill. 

We  have  talked  a  lot  about  the  No.  1 
thing  that  would  get  the  trade  deficits 
down,  and  that  is,  to  take  care  of  our 
spending  practices  in  Congress.  Yet,  in 
this  bill  is  a  brandnew  entitlement 
program  that  is  set  up  with  seed 
money  of  $1.6  billion  to  start  in  educa- 
tion and  training  of  those  who  are  dis- 
placed because  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, and  it  makes  everybody  who  is 
laid  off,  whether  you  were  laid  off  be- 
cause of  imports  or  not,  it  allows  them 
to  collect  $4,000  in  training.  If  they 
find  another  Job  at  a  lower  salary  than 
the  job  they  had,  the  Government  will 
make  up  the  difference.  An  incredible 
brand  new  entitlement  program. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  let  me  conclude  on  one 
point,  that  is  simply  to  salute  the  dis- 
tinguished work  that  the  gentleman 
has  engaged  in,  and  this  goes  on  for 
many  weeks,  in  trying  to  provide  some 
degree  of  perspective  that  has  been 
sorely  lacldng  in  this  entire  discussion. 
Unfortunately,  I  think  it  will  be  lack- 
ing in  the  debates  that  ensue  tomor- 
row and  the  next  day  as  we  race  to 
meet  some  imaginary  deadline  for  get- 
ting this  trade  bill  out  of  the  House. 

I  would  hope  that  there  is  a  greater 
opportunity,  though,  for  imput  in  the 
other  body,  and  in  no  small  measure 
as  a  result  of  your  outstanding  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  vice  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wyue]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  the 
time  and  effort  that  he  has  expended 
in  an  attempt  to  gain  additional  educa- 
tional luiowledge  about  this  bill.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  inviting  me 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  title  4  of  the  bill,  which  is  the 
Banking  Committee  title. 

In  my  judgment,  we  could  drop  title 
4  and  have  a  better  trade  bill,  but 
there  are  three  provisions  which  are 
particularly  objectionable  to  me.  One 
would  create  a  $5  million  a  year  per- 
manent bureaucracy  to  be  Imown  as 
the  Council  on  Industrial  Competitive- 
ness. In  the  report  which  I  have  here, 
it  says  that  this  "CouncU  shall  be  com- 


posed of  16  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  after  consideration  of  such 
recommendations  as  may  be  submitted 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate."  Then  it  specifies  from 
whom  those  individuals  shall  be  desig- 
nated. 

The  point  I  would  make  here  is  that 
in  the  last  Congress,  this  Council 
would  have  cost  $15  million  and  this 
Congress,  it  would  cost  $5  million,  so 
some  progress  has  been  made.  But 
such  a  Council  would  be  housed  in  the 
White  House  as  a  central  planning 
coiuicil,  advisory  council  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  has  not  asked  for  the 
Council  and  does  not  want  it.  Title  4 
of  the  bill  would  call  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  competitive  exchange  rate. 
The  competitive  exchange  rate,  as  de- 
fined again  in  this  report,  is  "the  set 
of  exchange  rates  that  would  be  con- 
sistent with  an  appropriate  and  sus- 
tainable balance  in  the  current  ac- 
count, as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  based  on  the  appropri- 
ate methodology  that  takes  into  ac- 
coimt  the  appropriate  factors  which 
provide  the  most  opportune  prospects 
for  economic  growth." 

I  do  not  know  what  that  means.  I 
have  read  it  several  times,  but  it  says 
"all  exchange  rates  also  will  be  in- 
dexed to  all  appropriate  currencies."  I 
do  not  know  what  that  means,  either. 
"We  agree  that  the  recent  overevalua- 
tion  of  the  dollar  and  the  subsequent 
decline  indicates  the  desirability  of  a 
stabilized  dollar,  but  the  experts  agree 
it  is  not  possible  to  identify  with  preci- 
sion what  a  'competitive'  exchange 
rate  is  or  should  be  at  any  given  time." 

The  point  I  would  make  is  that  the 
subtitle  evades  the  issues  by  having 
the  Secretary  make  such  a  determina- 
tion. 

The  third  part  of  it  which  is  objec- 
tionable to  me  suggests  a  Third  World 
debt  management  agency,  which 
would  be  established  in  what  I  refer  to 
as  a  big  bank  bail  out.  We  know  that 
lesser  developed  countries  have  a  real 
debt  problem,  but  the  bill  instructs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  nego- 
tiate with  his  opposite  numbers  in 
other  industrialized  countries  to  set  up 
an  international  debt  management  au- 
thority, which  would  buy  at  a  discoimt 
the  impaired  loans  currently  held  by 
creditor  banks  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries. 

While  the  drafters  of  this  part  of 
the  bill  have  been  quite  specific  as  to 
what  the  Secretary  and  his  colleagues 
elsewhere  should  do,  they  are  particu- 
larly vague  in  explaining  how  this  fa- 
cility is  to  be  funded  or  by  whom.  At 
first,  it  was  thought  it  would  be 
funded  by  taxpayers  through  a  replen- 
ishment fund  accoiuit,  and  then  later 
on,  it  was  suggested  that  maybe  we 
can  pledge  the  gold  in  reserve  at  the 


International  Monetary  Fund,  which 
would  involve  a  donation. 

So  it  would  not  be  workable,  in  my 
judgment. 

The  point  I  would  make  is  that  we 
will  be  offering  a  substitute,  which 
would  provide  for  a  sense  of  Congress, 
with  reference  to  the  competitive  ex- 
change rate  issue,  and  we  would  also 
in  our  substitute  suggest  that  a  feasi- 
bility study  be  made  with  reference  to 
international  debt  and  what  we  should 
do  there,  and  the  sense  of  Congress 
expression  that  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies should  have  wide  latitude  for  ne- 
gotiations as  far  as  Third  World  debt 
is  concerned. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  affording  me  the  opportunity  to 
point  out  what  I  think  are  weaknesses 
in  this  trade  bill  before  us.  I  hope  that 
the  Members  will  be  persuaded  by  the 
substitute  which  I  will  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  offer  by  a  rule  that  was 
Just  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  a  little  while  ago. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  participating  in  this 
order.  No  one  knows  more  about  bank- 
ing in  this  country  than  our  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee. 

I  think  the  gentleman  pointed  out 
very  well  sort  of  the  wishes  of  this 
Congress  that  this  would  all  go  away 
and  the  wish  list  is  this  trade  bill.  How 
in  the  world  can  you  wish  or  write  a 
bill  that  can  attempt  to  set.  in  the 
world  economy,  a  competitive  ex- 
change rate  artificially?  Every  time  we 
try  to  do  something  artificially  to  our 
economy  or  to  the  world  market  or  to 
our  own  domestic  markets,  we  have 
failed,  and  we  usually  disrupted  our 
economy  10  times  over  the  effects  of 
allowing  the  cyclical  market  to  func- 
tion properly  at  market  levels. 

To  assume  that  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  can  set  an  exchange  rate  Just 
arbitrarily  and  probably  with  a  lot  of 
politics  involved,  would  Just  devastate 
our  market  and  our  ability  to  compete 
overseas. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  the  point  that  usually 
letting  the  market  work  will,  in  the 
long  run,  be  the  better  system. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Delay.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  pick  up  on  that  point. 
If  we  let  the  market  work,  it  would 
solve  things. 

My  concern  is,  when  I  listened  to  the 
sort  of  things  that  I  have  heard  said 
today,  that  there  is  some  presumption 
that  there  may  not  be  as  big  a  trade 
problem  as  some  are  asserting.  In  fact, 
in  my  judgment  at  least,  the  trade 
problem  is  a  very  substantial  problem 
and  one  we  can  no  longer  ignore. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  bipartisan  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  Republican  versus 
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Democrat,  but  the  fact  is  we  have  a 
Republican  in  the  White  House  and 
he  has  called  the  shots  on  trade,  and 
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and|  everything  else  to  put  into  that 
pot;  and  that  figure  alone  will  suggest 
that  we  do  not  have  the  problem  some 
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year,  an  1  they  are  geometrically  above 
that  thf  second  year.  At  almost  the 
same  time,  they  cut  off  the  imports  of 
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using  incentives.  Let  us  use  the  basic 
human    nature    tool— greed,    if    you 
will— to  open  markets. 
Tt.    WAS   m(>ntioned    earlier,    and    we 


posing  5-year  solutions  to  us,  that  is 
all  they  need  to  do.  They  say,  "Yes, 
you're  right,  we  have  a  problem,  but 
we  have  a  new  S-vear  nlan  to  eliminate 


dent  Reagan  or  return  to  the  spirit  of  malaise 
and  conditiorts  of  ecorxxnic  decline  that  exist- 
ed under  President  Carter. 
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Democrat,  but  the  fact  is  we  have  a 
Republican  in  the  White  House  and 
he  has  called  the  shots  on  trade,  and 
now  you  have  a  Democratic  House 
that  is  providing  the  initiative  for  a 
trade  biU. 

The  question  that  we  have  to  con- 
front is,  is  there  a  trade  problem  or  is 
there  not? 

If  the  answer  to  the  question  is.  yes, 
there  is  a  trade  problem  of  significant 
proportions,  then  the  next  question  is, 
how  do  we  respond  to  it?  Or  do  we?  It 
seems  to  me  the  logical  answer  is  we 
do  respond  to  it.  We  do  respond  to  it. 

Do  we  respond  the  way  President 
Reagan  would  have  us  respond?  My 
answer  is  clearly,  no,  because  the  same 
soothing  sounds  from  the  White 
House  have  come  to  us  on  the  fiscal 
policy  issues  as  have  now  been  coming 
to  us  on  trade.  "Just  relax;  things  will 
be  fine;  we  will  have  a  balanced  budget 
in  1984;  the  trade  deficit  is  not  much 
of  a  problem;  we  have  40  million  new 
Jobs,"  or  whatever  the  newest  figure 
is. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  drowning  in 
red  irik.  in  this  country  from  fiscal 
policy  and  trade  policy.  Let  me  make 
one  final  point. 

The  gentleman  who  spolce  earlier 
said,  and  I  think  he  was  referring  to 
the  Gephardt  amendment,  perhaps, 
this  will  not  solve  the  trade  problem. 
The  answer  to  that  is  he  is  right.  This 
will  not,  by  itself,  solve  the  trade  prob- 
lem. It  wiU  solve  part  of  it,  but  part  of 
the  trade  problem  is  unfair  barriers  in 
tariffs  that  prevent  American  produc- 
ers from  having  access  to  overseas 
markets.  That  is  part  of  the  problem. 
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That  is  part  of  the  problem,  not  the 
majority  of  the  problem,  but  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  problem.  Therefore, 
the  question  is,  what  do  we  do  about 
that  part  of  the  problem? 

We  have  had  a  debate  about  fiscal 
policy.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia 
and  I  have  debated  that  for  hours  on 
the  floor  over  the  years.  For  the 
moment  we  are  on  trade  policy.  What 
do  we  do  about  barriers  and  tariffs 
that  are  unfair  to  American  produc- 
ers? Do  we  do  something,  or  do  we  do 
nothing? 

Mr.  DeLAT.  If  I  may,  I  will  respond 
to  the  gentleman.  He  has  asked  many 
questions,  and  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  some  of  them.  I  will  get  to  his  last 
question  last. 

The  gentleman  asked,  do  we  have  a 
problem?  I  say,  yes,  we  do  have  a  prob- 
lem but  not  of  the  magnitude  some  are 
suggesting.  First,  if  you  are  trying  to 
define  a  problem,  you  have  to  use  real 
figures,  not  something  that  is  grabbed 
out  of  the  air.  You  have  to  use  real 
trade  deficit  figures,  not  the  $170  bil- 
lion we  talked  about  but  real  figures, 
including  not  Just  the  merchandise 
side  of  it  but  the  service  side  and  the 
exchange  rates,  and  using  securities 


and!  everything  else  to  put  into  that 
pot,  and  that  figure  alone  will  suggest 
that  we  do  not  have  the  problem  some 
are  suggesting. 

Tbe  second  question  was,  what  do 
we  do  about  it?  Well,  in  my  opinion, 
we  do  not  shut  down  markets  and 
state  a  trade  war  in  our  efforts  to 
eliminate  barriers,  what  some  call 
unf  iir  barriers,  in  other  coujitries.  We 
do  fot  take  the  attitude  that  is  arro- 
gant, in  my  opinion,  that  we  control 
the  I  markets  of  the  world,  and  that 
othtr  countries  will  go  along  with  it. 
Thait  is  what  this  bill  does.  What  it 
doet  is  shut  down,  through  trade  wars, 
markets  that  are  now  open  to  us,  cost- 
ing us  jobs,  costing  us  our  standard  of 
living,  and  hurting  our  situation  in  the 
first  place. 

Mi-.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Spe^er,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
thii|k  that  is  not  true. 

»&.  Delay,  it  is  true. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
How  would  it  shut  down  those  mar- 
kets? I  do  not  believe  that  would  be 
the  base. 

Mi*.  Delay,  if  you  mandate  retalia- 
tory action— and  that  is  what  is  done 
in  this  bill— on  a  certain  time  schedule, 
disregarding  the  circumstances  around 
tha^  particular  trading  agreement,  if 
youjdo  not  reach  a  negotiated  agree- 
ment and  we  go  into  retaliation,  that 
is  mandating  a  trade  war  through  leg- 
islation. 

M  r.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speiker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
and  let  me  respond  to  that,  I  think  the 
tru9  evaluation  of  this  bill  is  different 
thaii  that.  The  true  evaluation  of  this 
bill  iis  that  this  bill  says  the  following: 
if  at  country  has  a  substantial  trade 
siuiilus  with  us  and  if  that  country 
maiitains  unfair  barriers  and  tariffs, 
if  b(  >th  of  those  conditions  are  present, 
then  we  put  pressure  on  that  country 
to  eSiminate  its  barriers  and  tariffs.  If 
that  country  decides  not  to  do  that,  if 
thai  country  tells  us,  "Sorry,  we  like 
our 'barriers  and  we  want  to  send  our 
automobiles  to  your  country  to  sell  to 
your  consumers,  but  we  want  to  keep 
ourlbarriers  up,  sorry  about  that,  we 
doivt  care,"  a  response  is  triggered. 
OuB  response  is,  "We  are  going  to 
imqose  tariffs  equivalent  to  your  bar- 
rier 

Btit  this  bill  does  not  at  the  outset 
attempt  to  restrict  our  markets.  It  is 
not  protectionist;  it  is  expansionist.  It 
is  ari  attempt  to  pry  open  their  mar- 
ket. 

U  r.  Delay,  you  cannot  pry  open 
ma  kets. 

N  r.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  rinish  my  question,  if  I  may. 

^e  have  a  coimtry,  a  good  ally  of 
our;— and  most  of  our  trading  part- 
ner; are  good  allies  of  ours,  such  as 
Koi  ea.  That  is  a  good  example.  Korea 
decides  to  sell  new  cars  in  America. 
They  have  a  very  good  new  car  that 
thetr  put  out;  they  sell  180,000  the  first 
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year,  anfi  they  are  geometrically  above 
that  thf  second  year.  At  almost  the 
same  time,  they  cut  off  the  imports  of 
beef  fro^  America.  Clearly,  it  seems  to 
me,  thati  is  an  unfair  situation. 

What  would  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  do  I  about  that?  What  would  the 
gentlemfm  do  about  that  type  of  situa- 
tion? Would  he  Just  keep  pleading 
with  th^? 

Y.  Absolutely  not. 
RGAN    of    North    Dakota, 
e  gentleman  just  keep  asking 
them,  and   they   would   keep  saying, 
"Sorry  t  bout  that"? 

Mr.  Di  :LAY.  Absolutely  not.  If  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  I  will  answer  the 
question . 

I  woul  1  retaliate  in  that  specific  area 
because  they  have  violated  an  agree- 
ment. Let  me  finish  this  and  let  me 
finish  you  other  question  before  we  go 
to  many  more  questions.  If  they  would 
do  that  6ort  of  thing,  we  would  retali- 
ate, just  as  we  did  last  week  or  2  weeks 
ago  witjh  the  Japanese  when  they 
broke  their  agreements. 

We  hajve  been  wimps.  We  are  bad  ne- 
gotiator$,  and  when  they  break  our 
agreements,  we  do  not  stand  up  and 
make  them  hurt  when  they  do  so.  I 
refer  not  just  to  this  administration 
but  many  administrations  before  this. 

So  our  trading  partners  Imow  what 
to  expect  and  always  call  our  bluffs. 
Just  recently,  in  the  last  2  to  3  years— 
actually^  in  the  last  10  years— we  have 
been  getting  better  and  better  agree- 
ments. More  markets  are  being  opened 
to  us.  Bpt  the  gentleman  said  that  this 
rying  to  pry  open  markets, 
xactly  my  point.  You  cannot 
markets.  Trade  is  based  on  a 
agreement  on  what  is  going 
to  happen,  and  with  two  groups  agree- 
ing on  It.  You  cannot  go  over  there 
and  do  {that.  That  is  why  this  bill  is 
going  to  shut  down  markets. 

We  ought  to  be  doing  just  the  oppo- 
;t  we  ought  to  base  our  discus- 
the  true  figures  of  why  we 
e  deficit.  Basically,  as  I  said 
t  is  because  we  are  consuming 
ports  than  we  are  producing 
rt,  and  other  countries  have 
weak  e<tonomies  and  are  not  buying 
our  exports.  That  is  the  basic  reason, 
plus  oui  spending  deficit,  that  is  the 
main  reason  we  have  a  trade  deficit 
problem. 

But  vhat  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is 
that  in  all  this  discussion— and  there 
was  a  irevious  special  order  held  on 
this  beiore  mine— there  are  no  facts, 
no  f igw  es,  and  no  basis  of  fact,  includ- 
ing the  liberal  think  tanks,  the  con- 
servative  think  tanks,  and  everybody 
in  between,  because  they  say  that  the 
discussion  that  is  being  held  about 
H.R.  3  iE  all  fallacious  and  specious  be- 
cause it  is  not  based  on  true  economic 
facts  afnd  true  economic  histories. 
What  we  ought  to  be  doing  and  what 
this  gentleman  in  the  well  suggests  is 
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using  incentives.  Let  us  use  the  basic 
human  nature  tool— greed,  if  you 
will- to  open  markets. 

It  was  mentioned  earlier,  and  we 
have  bills  pending  on  it,  that  we  ought 
to  create  a  free  trade  zone  with 
Taiwan.  That  would  create  pressure 
on  Japan  to  Join  with  us  in  a  free 
trade  zone.  Korea  would  want  to  join 
with  us  in  a  free  trade  zone,  and  you 
would  start  creating  a  free  trade,  open 
trade  policy,  and  carrying  it  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion,  maybe  the  whole  world 
would  have  free  trade  and  everybody 
would  benefit. 

But  what  do  we  do?  We  turn  just  the 
opposite  and  we  start  kicking  people. 
We  cut  them  down  and  say,  "If  you 
don't  do  this,  we  are  going  to  auto- 
matically retaliate  against  you,  not- 
withstanding the  consequences  or  the 
reasons  and  the  circumstances." 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  But 
the  gentleman  will  admit  that  what- 
ever the  real  figures  are,  the  trade 
deficits  have  grown  geometrically. 
Trade  deficits  represent  a  very  serious 
problem,  and  we  can  provide  incen- 
tives to  death  in  the  next  50  years,  but 
the  fact  is  that  until  our  trading  part- 
ners believe  we  are  finally  serious,  the 
situation  will  not  change. 

Incidentally,  I  supported  I*resident 
Reagan's  recent  initiative,  and  you 
and  I  both  know  why  he  did  it.  He 
would  not  have  done  that  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  Delay.  I  agree. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  He 
has  not  done  a  thing  for  years  on 
trade.  He  did  it  because  there  is  a  real 
danger  that  somebody  else  is  going  to 
step  in  and  do  something  on  trade  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  doing  what  he 
should  do. 

Mr.  Delay.  I  will  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Whether  you  see  the  light  or  feel  the 
heat,  whatever  the  motive  is,  I  think  it 
is  fine  that  the  President  is  doing 
what  he  is  doing.  But  the  fact  is  that 
we  have  a  problem  that  the  President 
is  not  going  to  solve  unless  we  put 
pressiire  on  him.  We  have  markets 
overseas  that  are  not  going  to  be 
opened  with  incentives;  they  are  to  be 
opened  if  we  put  pressure  on  to  say 
that  we  are  not  going  to  put  up  with  it 
anymore. 

Our  response  is  not  to  shrink  our 
markets  because  we  do  not  want  to 
shrink  our  markets.  Our  response  is  to 
expand  markets.  The  difference  we 
have,  I  think  is  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  barriers  that  exist  around  the 
world  exist  because  we  negotiated 
something  that  allows  them  to  exist.  I 
think  in  fact  these  barriers  exist  be- 
cause some  of  our  major  tough  trading 
partners  these  days  still  walk  around 
acting  like  they  are  war-torn  Europe 
or  war-torn  Japan. 

They  are  in  fact  shrewd,  tough, 
smart  competitors  of  ours,  and  they 
understand  that  if  they  just  keep  pro- 


posing 5-year  solutions  to  us,  that  is 
all  they  need  to  do.  They  say,  "Yes, 
you're  right,  we  have  a  problem,  but 
we  have  a  new  5-year  plan  to  eliminate 
these  barriers,"  and  then  at  the  end  of 
5  years  they  say,  "Yes,  you're  right,  we 
are  very  sorry,  we  have  done  nothing, 
but  we  have  a  new  5-year  plan." 
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Now  we  are  up  to  our  neck  in  red 
ink,  and  some  people  are  saying,  "Wait 
a  second,  we  have  got  to  do  something 
about  this."  Now.  let  us  do  the  right 
thing.  Let  us  not  do  just  anything  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  a  trade  war. 

Mr.  Delay.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man in  some  of  his  premises,  but  it 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  our  re- 
sponse to  our  Government  and  our  ad- 
ministration not  doing  what  they 
should  have  been  doing  in  the  past. 
Our  response  to  other  countries  call- 
ing our  bluffs.  The  bottom  line  of 
what  you  were  saying  is  that  they 
know  that  we  would  not  retaliate 
against  them  over  the  past.  Our  re- 
sponse should  be  based  upon  true  eco- 
nomic facts,  true  economic  figxires, 
and  should  be  based  upon  economic 
history.  This  bill  throws  all  that  right 
out  the  window  and  it  is  based  on 
nothing. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  if 
the  gentleman  is  for  this  bill,  and  the 
gentleman  is  right  and  it  opens  mar- 
kets, are  we  going  to  lift  our  unfair 
trade  practices  in  response? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
think  the  gentleman  in  the  well  will 
understand  that  when  you  talk  about 
who  has  been  demonstrating  the  prac- 
tice of  free  trade  around  the  world,  it 
has  been  us.  Oh,  there  are  some  isolat- 
ed instances,  perhaps,  in  which  we 
stray  off  the  course  on  that. 

Mr.  Delay.  More  than  isolated.  I 
have  got  to  challenge  you  on  that. 
There  is  more  than  isolated  Instances. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  But 
you  cannot  make  a  case  that  this 
country  has  not  been  the  beacon  of 
free  trade  around  the  world.  We  have 
been.  We  have  been  the  leaders  of  free 
trade. 

What  we  discover  is  our  producers 
do  not  find  reciprocal  treatment  when 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  be  treated  well 
when  we  go  into  a  foreign  market. 
That  is  not  true  in  all  cases,  but  the 
USTR  put  out  a  l>ook  with  300  pages 
listing  the  barriers  in  tariffs,  and  that 
is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Delay.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  participating.  My  time  is  over.  We 
could  carry  this  on  forever. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  Con- 
gressman Delay  for  his  exceptiorwl  leader- 
ship on  the  issue  of  American  trade,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  concerns  facing 
this  Congress. 

The  United  States  is  at  an  economic  cross- 
roads. By  the  choices  we  make,  America  can 
either  continue  and  exparKJ  the  don>estk: 
growth  arxJ  advancement  begun  under  Presi- 


dent Reagan  or  return  to  tfie  spirit  of  malaise 
and  conditions  of  oconornc  decline  that  exist- 
ed under  President  Carter. 

By  rifany  measures,  the  United  States  now 
is  doing  very  well.  The  country  is  in  its  fifth 
year  of  economic  expansion,  ore  of  tfie  k)ng- 
est  periods  of  contirxxxis  ecortomic  growth  in 
the  last  40  years.  Since  1982,  the  average 
annual  inftatkm  rate  \\as  t>een  almost  or>e-third 
of  what  it  was  in  ttie  preceding  9  years  and  is 
lower  than  in  most  European  countries;  manu- 
facturing productivity  has  t>een  high;  and  per 
capita  IfKome  has  outpaced  the  consumer 
price  index  raisirtg  tt>e  purchasing  power  of 
Vne  average  American. 

In  this  country,  12  mHhon  new  jobs  have 
been  created  since  late  1962.  By  comparison, 
the  12  countries  of  tf>e  European  Economic 
Community  created  a  net  total  of  only  500,000 
jobs.  Even  Japan  which  is  acclain>ed  for  its 
rapid  growth  created  only  1.6  million  jobs  in 
this  period.  America  has  truly  become  the 
"great  employment  machine."  But  we  can  do 
t>ettef. 

Alttvxjgh  tf>e  United  States  is  or>e  of  Vne 
worid's  largest  exporters,  the  value  of  our  ex- 
ports has  remained  relatively  constant  sirtce 
1 980.  It  has  not  kept  pace  Mnth  the  35-percent 
increase  in  our  gross  natiorud  product  since 
that  date.  As  a  result  in  terms  of  value 
shipped,  exports  as  a  share  of  GNP  have  de- 
creased from  12.8  percent  in  1980  to  8.9  per- 
cent in  1 986.  In  contrast,  the  vahje  of  our  im- 
ports has  remained  at  about  11.5  percent  of 
GNP,  thus  causing  our  large  trade  imbalance. 
America  must  comriMt  itself  to  having  strong 
and  active  foreign  trade.  U.S.  irKJustries  have 
relied  too  exclusively  on  our  large  domestk: 
market,  and  have  rK>t  concentrated  enough  on 
foreign  trade.  Only  12  percent  of  tt>e  estimat- 
ed 225,000  U.S.  manufacturers  export.  Today, 
250  firms  account  for  85  percent  of  ail  U.S. 
exports.  Yet,  a  study  by  Vne  Gerteral  Account- 
ing Offk:»  estimates  that  tfiere  are  an  addi- 
tional 1 1 ,000  firms  capable  of  exporting  goods 
arxl  services.  With  one-fifth  of  tfie  industrial 
production  of  tf>e  U.S.  exported  and  70  per- 
cent of  the  goods  we  produce  facing  foreign 
competitk}n,  Americans  must  recognize  that 
the  future  well-being  of  the  Natk>n  is  linked  to 
our  p)erformance  in  the  international  market- 
place. 

Expanding  America's  share  of  workj  mar- 
kets, which  I  will  call  competitiveness,  requires 
three  major  condttkxis  operating  togetfier. 
First,  American  goods  ar>d  servK»8  must  t>e 
price  attractive  in  world  markets.  A  3-,  4-  or 
even  5-percent  increase  in  productivity  will 
have  little  effect  on  the  price  of  American 
goods  In  anotfier  country,  if  tfiere  are  40  to  50 
percent  swings  in  exchange  rates.  WkJely  fluc- 
tuating excfiange  rates  cause  uncertainty  for 
tf>ose  makir>g  investments  for  producing 
goods  and  servk^es  for  export,  disrupt  trade, 
cause  unemployment,  and  often  lead  to  calls 
for  protectionism. 

Since  tfie  United  States  fias  tfie  world's 
strongest  and  safest  ecorxxny,  tf>e  dollar  is 
used  as  ntoney  by  other  countries.  Foreign 
demand  for  the  dollar  creates  an  upward  pres- 
sure on  tf>e  exchar>ge  rate  and  causes  a  pre- 
mium on  American  farm  arxj  rT»rHrfacturir>g 
exports.  Stabilizing  exchar>ge  rates  between 
natKHis  and  remobilizing  goM  as  ttie  interna- 
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tional  monetary  reserve  are  important  first 
slaps  toward  reguiaiizing  trade  ftows. 
Second,  fora^  mailtets  must  be  open  to 
we   cannot   compete   in    other 


pete'  on  the  ttasis  of  new  products,  advanced        David 

technology  or  price,  but  stressed  repackagir)g  Kemper 

efforts  and  the  rearrangement  of  assets  to  quote: 
mairitain    profits.    These    strategies    are    no       we  are 
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nent,  being  relatively  wealthy,  but 
being  incapable  of  competing  either 
with  Japan  or  the  United  States.  The 
1(>v«>1  of  chii.nsre  it  would  take  in  Euro- 


in  the  early  stages  of  a  severe  depres- 
sion of  the  first  order. 
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toward  a  depression,  and  should  be  op- 
posed vigorously  on  two  grounds:  If 
you  believe  in  the  world  market,  the 
ReDhA.rdt.  B.mf>n(lm<>nt.  \r  sl  sti>n  tnomrH 
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boiwl  monetary  reserve  are  irnportant  first 
slaps  touMvd  regularizing  trade  flows. 

Second,  fcre^  marltets  must  be  open  to 
Americans.  We  canrwt  compete  in  otf>er 
countries,  if  they  wM  not  let  us.  We  must  use 
the  leverage  of  our  large  domestic  economy 
to  encourage  broad  tradrig  agreements,  and 
move  beyond  the  product-by-product  ap- 
proach that  has  culminated  in  tfw  recent  trade 
conflicts  with  JafMn  arxl  Canada.  Product-spe- 
cific actions  usually  raise  the  cost  of  goods  to 
American  cortsumers,  with  little  or  no  benefit 
to  U.S.  firms. 

Today,  the  world's  markets  are  replete  with 
obstacles  to  tfie  free  flow  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Legal  restrictions  bar  or  limit  imports  of 
foreign  cigarettes  and  films  to  Korea,  personal 
computers  to  Brazil,  telecommunications 
equpment  to  Japan,  cars  to  Cfiina,  and  beer 
to  Germany  and  Canada  In  a  congressionally 
mandated  study  of  U.S.  exports  to  34  coun- 
tries, over  200  rxxitariff  barriers  were  found, 
btodung  the  sale  of  billions  of  dollars  of  Amer- 
ican goods  and  services.  With  tfie  growth  of 
global  markets  In  which  firms  from  different 
nations  compete  for  the  sanrw  consumers,  it  is 
essential  that  free  and  fair  trading  conditions 
prevail  in  all  countries. 

Lower  trade  tMtfriers,  expanding  domestic 
consumption  and  investment  in  other  nations, 
and  sufficient  economic  growth  among  our 
trading  partners  to  pay  for  the  goods  aiKi 
services  they  import  will  do  more  to  retain 
American  ioto  and  improve  our  economy  than 
wfl  Imiting  exports  from  those  countries. 

A  way  to  begin  lowering  t>arr)ers  Is  through 
tlw  estaUnhment  of  a  North  American  free 
trade  area,  as  Senator  Phil  Gramm  and  I 
have  proposed  In  H.R.  1282.  This  would  allow 
firms  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  the  norvCommunist  Caribbean  nations  to 
have  access  to  markets  in  countries  that  to- 
gether accourrt  for  one-fifth  of  the  worM's 
trade.  Similar  agreements  coukf  be  developed 
with  natkxn  in  ottier  parts  of  the  gtobe.  If  a 
nation  violated  a  trade  agreement  or  would 
not  open  its  markets,  America  could  negotiate 
special  trade  relatkxiships  with  countries  that 
produced  competing  goods,  and  place  the  re- 
luctant country  at  a  market  disadvantage. 

But  even  if  other  markets  are  opened,  U.S. 
goods  wiH  not  sell  unless  ttiey  are  of  the  high- 
est quality,  incorporate  ttie  most  advanced, 
customer-desired  features,  and  are  produced 
at  the  towest  poss%>le  cost  This  attention  to 
quality  and  productivity  is  the  third  condition 
for  competitiverwss. 

Many  American  companies,  unfortunately, 
have  not  given  adequate  attentton  to  these 
matters.  Among  Europeans,  according  to  a 
Roper  poll  conducted  last  summer,  only  18 
percent  gave  U.S.  goods  high  marks  for  qual- 
ity. In  contrast,  32  percent  gave  Japan  top 
marks  and  54  percent  rated  West  German 
goods  highly.  If  the  quality  of  American  prod- 
ucts is  poor,  or  perceived  to  be  poor,  relative 
to  those  produced  in  other  countries,  there  is 
TO  way  that  American  manufacturers  can 
compete  on  the  world  market.  Other  natk)ns 
WiH  rwt  have  to  resort  to  dumping  or  Illegal 
pricing  tactKS  to  increase  their  share  of  world 
martlets. 

In  the  past  American  industries  did  not  re- 
spond to  foreign  competitkxi  with  product  or 
process  innovattons.  They  chose  not  to  com- 


pete! on  tfie  basis  of  new  products,  advanced 
technology  or  price,  but  stressed  repackaging 
efforts  and  the  rearrangement  of  assets  to 
maintain  profits.  These  strategies  are  no 
k)ngfr  satisfactory— if  they  ever  were.  Tech- 
noio^  is  and  will  continue  to  t)e  a  vital  force 
in  tfi^  U.S.  ecorwmy.  as  It  provkles  our  Indus- 
tries^  with  a  primary  competitive  edge.  The 
kxigiterm  health  of  tf>e  U.S.  economy  de- 
perxls  on  the  Nation's  at)ility  to  lead  in  tech- 
rwkigy.  not  to  catch  up. 

By  adopting  a  kxiger  term  view  for  planning 
and  Investment  recognizing  that  the  growth  of 
the  company  provides  the  best  advantages  for 
tx)th  management  and  latx>r.  and  through  ac- 
tions to  maintain  our  competitive  edge  in  tech- 
nok)(y  and  apply  It  to  Improve  our  production 
processes.  American  firms  can  meet  the 
nee^  of  consumers  with  high-quality,  cost- 
competitive  products  and  services. 

Our  objectives  should  t>e  to  continue  to 
strer^hen  America's  technological  capability; 
to  enhance  our  Nation's  ability  to  create  jobs; 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  all  Americans; 
and Ito  provkle  the  consumer  with  a  greater 
of  high-quality  products  and  services. 
)h  America's  ecorKxny  is  t>eing  cfial- 
we  should  be  hopeful  about  the 
We  are  blessed  to  live  In  the  United 
Stat^.  with  Its  high  standard  of  living  and  tre- 
menbous  opportunities  for  each  individual  to 
develop  to  his  or  her  fullest  potential.  Our 
Nation  has  tfie  capabilities  to  continue  Its  his- 
tory of  ecorramic  progress.  It  has  a  strong 
t>ase  of  technology,  a  spirit  of  adventure  and 
risk  takirig.  tfie  largest  economy  and  domestic 
marijet  in  ttie  worid.  and  a  democratic  goverrv 
meni  that  encourages  entrepreneurship,  indi- 
vkJuf  I  achievement  and  private  enterprise. 

W^  need,  however,  more  than  just  a  com- 
mitn^ent  to  economic  expansion.  Tfie  strength 
of  oiir  growing  economy  must  be  used  to  im- 
prove tfie  standard  of  living  of  all  Americans, 
provide  for  the  needy  In  our  society,  deal  with 
tfie  health  and  social  problems  of  our  cities, 
assitre  our  national  defense,  and  continue  to 
hold!  forth  the  American  Ideal  as  a  beacon  of 
hop#  to  freedom-loving  people  throughout  tfie 
world.  In  short,  we  need  a  true  American  ren- 
aissance, undergirded  by  a  resurgence  of  tra- 
ditiopal  American  values. 

J       MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESroENT 
message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
denjt  of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mrs.  Emery, 
onej  of  his  secretaries. 


joIb-] 


JG(B-KILLING  TRADE  BILLS  AND 
TliE  COMING  AMERICAN  CRISIS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleihan  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
is  r  KX)gnized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tht  ik  it  is  fascinating.  I  happened  to 
be  it  home  over  the  weekend  in  Geor- 
gia and  I  just  clipped  out  of  the 
Sunday  paper  three  articles  on  the 
dai  gers  we  in  Washington  are  running 
as  '  i^e  look  at  the  world  economic  situ- 
atii  in. 
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Hale,    chief    economist    for 
Financial  Services,  said,  and  I 


David 
Kemperl 
quote: 

We  are  facing  potentially  the  biggest  chal- 
lenge sin^e  the  late  1920's.  I  would  not  be  an 
alarmist.  I  but  I  would  say  the  clock  is  tick- 
ing. The;  situation  is  very  scary.  We  are 
really  at  jthe  brink,  but  the  situation  is  not 
yet  out  pf  control.  There  is  still  time  to 
come  back. 


Ratachek,  who  is  the  direc- 
the  Economic  Forecasting 
at   Georgia   State   University 


Donald 
tor     of 
Center 
said: 

Now  w4  are  In  a  danger  zone.  Whether  we 
can  move  out  of  this  In  an  orderly  fashion,  I 
do  not  kiiow  yet.  The  dollar  Is  the  lynch  pin. 
We  are  lii  danger.  We  need  to  do  something 
dramatic  |alx>ut  the  dollar. 

Donal^  Stroutheim,  president  and 
chief  economist  of  Merrill  Lynch  Eco- 
nomics, used  the  word,  "schizophren- 
ic" to  describe  the  American  economy. 
He  said: 

It  is  ad  economy  that  has  strong  sectors 
and  wea£  sectors,  calm  sectors  and  crazy 
sectors.  "The  economy  is  not  even  close  to 
being  balanced.  We  have  a  $200-billlon 
budget  deficit  four  years  into  a  recovery  and 
a  (150-bi|lion  trade  deficit,  and  there  is  no 
end  in  sidht  for  either. 

He  wait  on  to  say: 

The  Japanese  want  the  decline  in  the 
dollar  to]  halt  and  the  United  States  wants 
Japan  to  take  down  her  trade  barriers. 
There  are  just  too  many  reasons  to  l>e  opti- 
mistic about  that  meeting.  In  short,  all  I  see 
is  a  political  and  economic  morass. 

Now,  |l  want  to  make  a  couple  of 
points  Do  my  colleagues  and  just  for 
the  record.  First  of  all,  the  trade  bill 
we  are  tkking  up  this  week  is  probably, 
in  histcrical  terms,  the  most  danger- 
ous single  bill  we  have  ever  taken  up 
in  my  9^ears  in  Congress. 

It  is  (umgerous  because  of  the  level 
of  confusion  in  the  world  monetary 
situation.  Let  me  paint  a  very  quick 
picture.]  In  Latin  America  we  have 
three  of  four  coiuitries  that  owe  enor- 
mous attiounts  of  money.  Money  they 
should  pot  have  borrowed,  money  that 
the  United  States  encouraged  them  to 
borrow  In  the  1970's.  Money  they  may 
never  p4y  back.  But  they  are  wrestling 
with  it. 

In  Japan,  Taiwan,  Korea,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Singapore,  they  are  coun- 
tries whose  economies  have  grown 
over  the  last  25  years  largely  by  ex- 
porting! and  largely  by  exporting  to 
the  United  States.  Their  economies 
depend  I  very  heavily  on  our  accepting 
their  goods.  When  we  close  our  mar- 
kets, we  guarantee  unemployment  in 
Elast  Asia. 

In  Europe,  there  is  a  Western  Euro- 
pean culture  which  I  think  is  moving 
toward  several  crises  at  one  time.  One 
of  the  c  rises  is  a  question  of  how  much 
to  comi>ete  in  the  world.  Can  Prance 
and  Germany  and  Italy  and  Britain 
l>ecome  again  dynamic  exporters  or 
are  they  restricted  to  sort  of  a  relative- 


ly slow 


decay  dominating  their  conti- 


nent, being  relatively  wealthy,  but 
being  incapable  of  competing  either 
with  Japan  or  the  United  States.  The 
level  of  change  it  would  take  in  Euro- 
pean culture  in  such  things  as  moving 
from  the  village  you  have  lived  in  all 
your  life  to  move  toward  a  job,  some- 
thing which  is  common  in  America, 
that  level  of  change  in  European  socie- 
ty would  be  very  radical  and  very  diffi- 
cult and  they  are  wrestling  with  it  and 
it  is  very  hard. 

Faced  with  a  situation,  there  are 
three  major  governments  that  will 
decide  what  happens.  The  Germans, 
the  Japanese,  and  the  Americans.  The 
American  position  is  that  we  cannot 
bring  oxir  deficit  under  control  for  our 
Federal  Government,  ^^'c  sj-e  going  to 
borrow  enormous  amounts  of  money, 
and  frankly,  we  are  very  tired  of  being 
the  dumping  ground  for  everybody 
else's  products. 

Therefore,  we  would  like  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Germans  to  inflate  their 
economy  a  little  bit,  have  a  little  bit 
more  consvunption  at  home,  spend 
more  of  their  money  on  their  own 
products,  and  import  American  goods. 

The  Japanese  and  the  Germans  look 
at  the  Americans  from  a  very  different 
angle.  In  the  first  place,  they  remem- 
ber the  1970's.  They  remember  Jimmy 
Carter,  they  remember  the  inflation  of 
the  1970's.  They  say  to  the  Americans, 
"We  are  not  so  sure  we  want  our  coun- 
try to  have  the  kind  of  inflation  rate 
you  had  the  late  1970's.  We  do  not 
want  to  catch  what  then  looked  like 
the  American  disease. 

In  addition,  both  countries  are 
pretty  happy  with  the  situation  they 
are  in.  They  9xe  pretty  comfortable 
exporting  more  than  they  import. 
They  like  having  a  trade  surplus.  Each 
coimtry  in  some  ways  thinks  of  itself 
as  being  smaller  than  it  really  is. 
Japan  and  Germany  got  in  the  habit, 
after  we  defeated  them  in  World  War 
II.  of  seeing  us  as  a  giant  and  them- 
selves as  tiny  countries,  and  so  they 
say,  "Gee,  we  really  cannot  do  all 
those  things  the  Americans  want  us 
to;  why  are  they  picldng  on  us?" 

Now,  I  am  very,  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  pushing  the 
Germans  and  the  Japanese.  I  think 
that  we  should  be  tougher  with  the 
Koreans  and  the  Taiwanese,  and  I 
think  we  should  demand  of  the  Latin 
Americans  that  ultimately  they  pay 
back  their  debt. 

I  want  to  make  a  key  point  as  a  his- 
torian to  my  colleagues.  If  we  are 
diunb  enough  in  the  next  6  or  8 
months,  "we"  collectively,  the  Repub- 
licans and  the  Democrats,  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  the  White  House, 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  American  es- 
tablishment, if  you  will,  if  we  are 
dumb  enough,  by  the  end  of  this  year 
we  will  have  created  a  trade  war,  we 
wUl  have  seen  our  currency  collapse, 
we  will  see  the  Japanese  pull  out  of 
the  New  York  market,  and  we  will  be 


in  the  early  stages  of  a  severe  depres- 
sion of  the  first  order. 
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That  is  very  possible.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  it  is  not  should  read  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith's  "The  Great 
Crash,"  chapter  1,  which  outlines  a  sit- 
uation very  much  like  the  one  that  we 
are  in  right  now. 

We  are  tempted  to  be  dumb.  We  are 
tempted  to  be  impatient.  We  are 
tempted  to  say,  "We'll  teach  you."  Yet 
there  are  second-  and  third-order  con- 
sequences that  strike  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  world  we  live  in. 

For  example,  what  if  we  managed 
this  week  to  punish  Nakasone,  the 
Japanese  Prime  Minister.  We  show 
him.  And  he  goes  home— and  Naka- 
sone is  already  in  a  weakened  position, 
and  unlike  the  United  States,  in  Japan 
your  government  can  coUapse  over- 
night—and Nakasone  collapses,  and  is 
replaced  by  a  Japanese  nationalist,  a 
nationalist  who  says,  "We'll  teach  the 
Americans." 

Now,  the  Japanese  would  be  severely 
wounded  by  our  closing  our  markets. 
It  would  be  a  savage  impact  on  their 
economy.  That  was  also,  by  the  way, 
precisely  what  happened  in  the  late 
1920's  which  led  to  the  rise  of  Japa- 
nese militarism.  Most  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  I  suspect  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  1920's  the  Japa- 
nese Government  was  civilian,  and  by 
the  early  1930's  economic  catastrophe 
led  to  the  domination  of  a  military 
class  and  the  invasion  of  China. 

That  could  happen.  The  cover  of  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine  2 
weeks  ago  was  entitled  "Japanese  Na- 
tionalism Revives,"  and  is  worth  read- 
ing by  anyone  who  thinks  that  we  are 
automatically  going  to  have  a  ratioiial 
Japanese  Government. 

Let  us  look  at  Europe  for  a  moment. 
For  40  years  at  relatively  small  cost  we 
have  dominated  Europe.  We  have  had 
an  Army  which  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  our  history  sitting  in  Bavar- 
ia keeping  the  peace.  The  Europeans 
have  generally  supported  us  on  the 
world  scene. 

How  hard  is  it  to  imagine  that  if  we 
infuriate  the  Europeans  enough  that 
they  might  decide  that  this  has  only 
been  a  temporary  passing  phase  in 
their  history,  that  much  as  they  like 
knowing  the  Americans,  and  is  not  all 
that  great  some  weeks,  they  have  no 
interest  in  being  dominated  by  an 
American  which  is  unsophisticated,  ca- 
pricious, and  cuts  off  their  markets? 

We  can  say,  "Well,  obviously  they 
don't  have  any  choice."  I  guess  as  a 
historian  my  first  point  is  very  simple: 
Starting  a  trade  war  is  easy;  winning  a 
trade  war  is  impossible.  We  are  play- 
ing a  game  in  this  House  this  week 
that  Is  incredibly  dangerous,  and  the 
Gephardt  amendment  in  its  mechani- 
cal process  guarantees  retaliation,  and 
in    my   judgment    is    the   first   step 


toward  a  depression,  and  should  t>e  op- 
posed vigorously  on  two  grounds:  If 
you  believe  in  the  world  market,  the 
Gephardt  amendment  Is  a  step  toward 
isolationism,  and  if  you  believe  that 
overall  we  have  profited  more  from 
the  last  40  years  by  being  the  leader  of 
an  alliance,  then  it  is  very  foolish  to 
say  to  the  rest  of  that  alliance,  "I  chal- 
lenge you  to  a  duel;  let's  see  who  has 
more  courage." 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wonder  sometimes  whether 
one  of  our  virtues  has  not  been  pa- 
tience. The  gentleman  indicates  that 
we  seem  to  be  impatient.  In  fact,  I 
think  that  we  have  been  so  patient 
that  we  have  incurred  a  staggering 
trade  deficit  and  a  staggering  fiscal 
policy  deficit  that  we  are  not  going  to 
recover  from  for  decades. 

The  reason  that  we  are  here  now  de- 
bating trade,  talking  about  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment,  is  that  our  patience 
is  exhausted.  It  is  because  we  have  ex- 
hibited so  much  patience  for  so  many 
years  that  at  some  point  you  stop  and 
say,  "Where  does  this  lead  if  we  con- 
tinue down  this  road?  Does  it  lead  to  a 
solution  to  the  problem,  or  does  it  lead 
to  more  5-year  plans  that  do  not  solve 
the  problem?" 

I  guess  what  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman is  that  the  trade  bill  that  we 
are  going  to  be  voting  on,  including 
the  Gephardt  amendment,  is  not  in 
the  least  a  protectionist  approach.  It  is 
by  design  an  approach  that  says  to  our 
trading  partners,  "You're  strong, 
tough,  smart  trading  competitors,  and 
we  expect  you  to  treat  us  as  we  have 
treated  you.  We  expect  reciprocal 
trade  treatment.  We  do  not  want  to 
close  our  markets,  that  is  the  last 
resort,  we  will  not  close  our  markets  to 
you,  provided  you  open  your  markets 
to  us." 

Now  I  think  that  that  is  a  perfectly 
reasonable  position,  and  I  stand  here 
on  the  floor  saying  we  do  not  want  a 
trade  war,  the  world  cannot  stand  a 
trade  war.  Shrinking  the  world  trade 
market  would  be  a  catastrophe,  and 
yet,  what  do  the  Japanese  and  West 
Germans  and  some  others  have  to  lose 
by  continuing  what  they  are  doing  if 
we  say  to  the  President,  "Your  ap- 
proach is  just  fine.  Just  keep  whisper- 
ing a  protest  every  now  and  then  and 
every  time  there  is  a  biU  about  to 
come  up  in  the  legislative  body,  do  one 
thing  that  is  dramatic." 

That  is  not  solving  the  problem,  and 
I  think  that  both  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  I  would  like  to  solve  the 
trade  problem.  Part  of  it  is  fiscal 
policy,  albeit  a  large  part.  Another 
part,  and  not  an  insignificant  part,  is 
barriers,  and  the  fact  that  the  Japa- 
nese. West  Germans,  and  others  have 
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grown  up  economically.  It  Is  time  for 
them  to  understand  us.  What  we  want 
from  them  is  to  be  treated  as  fairly  as 
we  have  treated  them.  That  is  what  we 
are  asking. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  have  been  a  very 
strong  advocate,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  of  very  aggressive  retaliatory 
measures  to  get  their  attention.  I  have 
thought  that  this  administration  was 
Incredibly  out  of  touch  with  the  reali- 
ty of  the  world  market  as  it  really 
exists.  I  am  not  defending  their  posi- 
tion. But  I  think  that  the  Gephardt 
amendment  is  like  having  an  argu- 
ment with  your  teenager  and  finally 
getting  so  frustrated  that  you  blow  his 
head  off  with  a  sawed-off  shotgun  on 
the  grounds  that  what  is  left  will  be  a 
lot  better  teenager. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  is  a  lock- 
step  declaration  of  war  on  six  coun- 
tries: Jv>an,  West  Germany,  Taiwan, 
South  Korea.  Italy,  and  Brazil.  Let  me 
tell  you,  maybe  this  is  because  I  repre- 
sent Georgia,  and  maybe  Georgia  is 
different  from  North  Dakota,  but  the 
average  Georgian,  if  he  were  told  that 
some  outsider  had  threatened  our 
State,  his  reaction  would  be.  "Fine, 
let's  fight." 

Does  the  gentleman  not  think  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  nationalist  politi- 
cal leader  in  Brazil  who  jumps  up  in 
the  morning  and  says,  "Tighten  the 
belt  forever,  but  never  give  in  to 
Yankee  imperialism"? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  But 
if  we  assume  that  position,  the  gentle- 
man describes  a  problem  that  we 
cannot  solve.  How  do  you  solve  a  prob- 
lem if  it  immediately  retreats  into  eco- 
nomic nationalist  fights?  If  there  is  a 
problem,  then  we  must  solve  it. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  us  talk  about 
Gephardt  and  Reagan,  because  I  think 
that  they  are  equally  wrong.  Reagan's 
policy  has  been,  no  matter  how  absurd 
our  foreign  traders  are.  we  will  be  pa- 
tient. No  matter  how  ridiculous,  we 
will  be  patient.  I  have  opposed  that.  I 
cosix>nsored  the  textile  bill.  At  one 
point  in  the  early  eighties  I  cospon- 
sored  the  domestic-content  bill,  pre- 
cisely to  say  as  a  signal,  "This  adminis- 
tration ought  to  get  smart  about  how 
tough  the  world  market  is."  So  I  reject 
Reagan's  position  of  free  trade  no 
matter  how  often  you  step  on  my  foot. 

But  let  us  look  at  Gephardt.  Gep- 
hardt basically  says  a  trade  war  is 
better  than  the  current  situation,  that 
we  are  going  to  pass  a  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand his  amendment,  which  gives  the 
President  6  months  to  negotiate  fun- 
damental change,  and  at  the  end  of  6 
months  there  has  to  be  a  10-percent 
reduction  in  the  balance  year  by  year 
in  the  surplus  on  foreign  countries, 
year  by  year  through  1992.  dollar  for 
dollar. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
May  I  give  the  gentleman  some  specif- 
ics, because  that  is  important.  Even 
imder  the  worst  of  circumstances,  if 


the  entire  Gephardt  proposal  played 
out,  because  we  said  to  those  other 
cou|itries,  "You  must  eliminate  these 
barfiers,  you  must  reduce  those  tar- 
iffsi  you  must  play  fair,"  and  they 
"Absolutely  not;  we  refuse". 
I's  surplus  with  the  United  States 
Id  at  that  point  be  around  $45  bil- 
Does  that  sound  like  a  solution 
thai  is  as  radical  as  the  gentleman  is 
pail  iting  it? 

lA  t  me  just  say  most  importantly 
thai  the  Gephardt  amendment  does 
not  provide  for  retaliation  unless  as  an 
end  product  all  of  the  trading  partners 
say,  "No,  we  will  not  treat  you  as  you 
trealt  us.  No,  we  do  not  believe  in  recip- 
roc41  trade.  No,  we  do  not  accept  the 
prefiise  of  free  trade."  That  is  the 
onli  basis  on  which  the  Gephardt 
amendment  takes  effect. 

AOr.  GINGRICH.  But  the  gentleman 
is  iflustrating  the  naivete  that  I  am 
talking  about.  Listen,  our  major  prob- 
lem with  the  Japanese  and  the  Kore- 
ans is  not  legal  trading  barriers.  In 
fact,  there  was  a  brilliant  article  by 
Kutjner  last  fall  in  the  New  Republic 
in  m  hich  he  said,  you  know,  we've  been 
stui  id.  We  think  that  lawyers  matter, 
so  ^re  sign  legal  documents.  In  Japan 
and  Korea,  they  understand  that  law- 
yen  do  not  matter  at  all. 

T  le  French  are  another  good  exam- 
ple. What  do  these  three  countries  do? 
Thq  French  said; 

Oli,  we  will  legally  allow  Japanese  video- 
tapei  recorders  into  France,  because  we 
canitot  stop  them.  However,  we  will  only 
allov  them  in  through  one  customs  point. 
They  will  only  come  in  with  one  agent  in- 
specting them.  And  until  the  Japanese  nego- 
tiate with  us,  that's  life. 

w|ell,  you  all  of  a  sudden  had  stock- 
piled huge  quantities  of  VCR's  that 
couid  not  get  inspected.  The  French 
had  not  broken  any  rules.  They  had 
found  a  nice  bureaucratic  gimmick  to 
sen4  a  signal  to  Japan  that  said,  "You 
areii't  going  to  ship  them  in  here." 
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Wliat  happens  in  Korea?  You 
can  tot  quite  get  a  permit  but  they  wiU 
get  you  someone.  You  ask,  "How  soon 
is  t  K)  soon?"  And,  they  say,  "Not  too 
far  iway." 

Tne  guy  that  gives  out  the  permits  is 
on  vacation.  He  will  be  back  next 
weet,  they  say.  Then  they  say,  "You 
knoJHr,  he  just  got  back,  but  he  has 
transferred:  and  the  guy  who 
out  the  permits,  the  new  guy, 
't  be  here  for  3  more  weeks." 

T  lis  goes  on  forever.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting to  you  is  that,  and  on  its  posi- 
side,  the  Gephardt  amendment  is 
inciiedibly  naive  because  it  underlooks 
two  examples. 

O  le  is,  if  I  were  the  Japanese  or  the 
Koi  cans,  so  forth,  I  would  agree  to  ev- 
erything Gephardt  wants  technically. 
It  just  would  not  happen. 

'The  second  is,  that  if  I  were  the  Jap- 
anese and  you  threaten  me.  I  would 
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systemajtically  look  for  those  exports 
to  the  United  States  which  are  not  re- 
placeab^  in  the  world  market  and 
which  ^re  reexported  by  the  United 
States,  i 

The  best  example  is  computer  chips 
which  are  sold  by  the  Japanese  to 
Americsoi  computer  companies,  and  I 
would  eliminate  those  exports  which 
would  maximize  American  unemploy- 
ment.   J 

I  wouU  simply  close  down  300  or  400 
Americain  factories,  because  I  would 
cut  off  tJhe  products. 

I  would  say  fine,  you  want  us  to 
meet  yo  nr  terms;  and  my  point  is  this, 
as  my  fr  lend  well  understands. 

When  you  psychologically  slap 
somelxH  y  in  the  face  and  say  to  them, 
"You  are  going  to  do  it  our  way,  or  we 
are  going  to  bring  to  bear  an  automat- 
ic lockstep  penalty,"  there  is  a  very 
real  huhian  tendency  to  say,  "Boy, 
have  yon  get  a  problem." 

Mr.  DJORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  genileman  will  yield  again,  where 
will  th^  Japanese  find  a  substitute 
market  for  the  American  consumer? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Wait  a  second.  You 
just  saiq  you  wanted  them,  under  Gep- 
hardt, ytou  want  them  to  reduce  their 
surplus  10  percent. 

Mr.  liORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Correct.] 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  now  the  Japa- 
nese, and  I  decide  to  reduce  my  sur- 
plus 10  bercent.  One  way  to  do  it  is  to 
selectiv^y  not  send  to  the  United 
States 
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RGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
on  the  gentleman  is  making  is 
Japanese  somehow  will  reject 
ment  that  the  rules  be  fair 
t  we  change  the  rules  so  they 

0  both  sides, 
ply  that  somehow  the  Japa- 

1  likely   reject  that  through 
subterf  i^ge  or  some  other  approach. 

I  am  saying  this:  In  the  stakes  in  the 
trade  gatne,  the  Japanese  have  a  great 
deal  to  lose  and  they  know  it.  We 
know  they  know  it. 

They  send  us  2.3  million  cars  and  1 
million  light  trucks,  3.3  million  vehi- 
cles to  this  country. 

Where  is  there  an  alternative  to  the 
Americain  marketplace  for  the  Japa- 
nese autiomobile?  Ethiopia? 

The  Japanese  desperately  need  this 
markettlace.  They  know  that  if  we 
apply  s(  me  pressure  and  demand  free 
trade,  tiey  are  going  to  have  to  give 
you  thij,  they  will  5-year  us  to  death 
on  these  plans  and  do  nothing  until 
they  understand  we  are  finally  serious. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  most  fascinat- 
ing psydhological  phenomena  in  Amer- 
ican politics,  conservatives  who  are  in- 
credibly hard  line  on  the  Soviet  Union 
collapse  into  unilateral  disarmor  when 
you  start  talking  about  trade,  and  lib- 
erals who  would  do  nothing  to  offend 
Gorbachev,  because  you  do  not  know 
what  Ri  issia  will  do  next,  say  cheerful- 


ly what  you  just  said,  oh,  they  do  not 
have  any  choice  when  they  talk  at>out 
Japan,  or  West  Germany,  or  Taiwan. 

I  think  I  am  a  realist  in  this  sense.  I 
think  right  this  minute  you  have  a 
much  angrier  Japanese  leadership 
than  we  have  any  notion  of  right  at 
this  moment. 

Let  me  tell  you  why.  If  you  bought 
with  Japanese  yen  American  securi- 
ties, just  before  Jim  Baker  announced 
the  drop  in  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
you  have  taken  a  41 -percent  loss  on 
your  investment. 

Now,  if  you  are  sitting  in  Toyko  this 
afternoon  and  you  put,  say,  $100  mil- 
lion into  American  savings  bonds  2 
years  ago,  thinking  you  were  going  to 
make  7  percent  on  your  money,  you 
have  now  lost  41  percent  of  your 
money.  You  have  been  cheated. 

You  are  sitting  over  there  saying  to 
yourself,  now.  let  me  understand. 
They  are  not  going  to  tell  us  that  after 
taking  41  percent  of  my  money,  I  have 
to  go  and  do  whatever  the  Americans 
want. 

All  I  am  suggesting  to  you  is,  and  I 
just  raise  this  as  a  danger,  I  am  very 
much  for  being  tough  _with  the  Japa- 
nese. I  am  very  much  for  being  tough 
with  the  Koreans,  but  I  am  suggesting 
to  you  that  the  Gephardt  amendment, 
after  3  weeks  of  watching  the  world 
money  markets  go  crazy,  after  watch- 
ing the  stock  market  bounce  up  and 
down,  with  morning's  report  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  suggesting  that 
U.S.  long-term  Treasury  bonds  will  be 
at  9  percent  by  the  end  of  this  week, 
early  next  week,  that  we  are  on  the 
edge  of  fundamental  recession  in  the 
world  market. 

If  we  sent  the  signal  this  Thursday 
that  this  House  is  prepared  to  close 
the  United  States  off  and  is  prepared 
to  start  a  retaliatory  war,  then  all  I  am 
suggesting  to  my  friend  is,  a  year  from 
now  if  we  are  at  11 -percent  interest 
rate,  if  our  economy  is  in  a  recession, 
if  the  world  market  is  decaying,  if  we 
are  involved  in  a  very  nasty  public  war 
with  the  Japanese  and  Germans,  do 
not  come  back  to  guys  like  me  and  say, 
oh,  we  made  a  mistake. 

I  think  it  is  very,  very  dangerous  to 
suggest  pleasantly  that  the  Japanese 
have  no  choice,  because  in  real  life 
human  beings  always  have  a  choice. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  just  say  that  no  one  is  talking 
about  closing  our  markets,  no  one,  not 
the  Gephardt  amendment.  No  one  is 
talking  about  that. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Give  me  a  break. 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  just  say  this:  No  one  is  going  to 
accuse  you  of  making  a  mistake,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  anything  is  going 
to  get  done  unless  we  do  it.  Nobody  is 
going  to  accuse  people  of  making  a 
mistake  who  refuse  to  do  anything, 
and  the  trade  deficit  grows,  the  tariffs 
exist  and  our  producers  are  disadvan- 
taged on  the  world  trade  scene. 


I  guess  all  of  us  who  are  public  deci- 
sionmakers, particularly  in  the  trade 
area,  are  willing  to  risk  making  a  mis- 
take; but  we  would  never  risk  closing 
our  markets  to  foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Wait  a  second. 
What  does  Gephardt  stand  for  if  it 
does  not  potentially  close  markets? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
described  numbers  behind  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  in  which  I  said  even 
if  the  entire  Gephardt  amendment 
flowed  through,  the  Japanese  would 
still  have  a  $45  billion  surplus  with  us. 
Is  that  closing  our  markets  to  the 
Japanese?  That  is  a  far  cry  from  clos- 
ing markets. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  the  entire  Gep- 
hardt amendment  goes  through,  how 
does  it  force  the  President  to  retali- 
ate? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Gephardt  amendment  forces  the 
President  to  impose  tariffs  equal  to 
the  barriers,  and  then  10  percent  a 
year. 

If  the  Japanese  decided  they  were 
going  to  ignore  the  warning  signals, 
ignore  the  demands  for  free  or  recipro- 
cal trade,  it  would  get  their  current 
surplus  down  to  about  $46  billion. 

The  only  point  I  wanted  to  make  is 
that  that  should  not  be  called  by 
amyone  closing  our  markets. 

Closing  our  markets  would  suggest 
that  we  are  zipping  it  up,  buttoning  it 
tight  and  saying  no  more. 

In  fact,  we  would  still  have  signifi- 
cant trade  deficits. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  You  would  add 
every  year  a  tariff  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  surplus  if  they  were  above  the 
threshold? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  No, 
the  first  year's  tariff  would  be  based 
on  a  computation  of  what  the  barriers 
and  tariffs  that  are  unfair  are  in  the 
offending  country. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Would  you  hire  an 
AFL-CIO  economist  to  tell  you  what 
the  cost  was? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Maybe  a  historian  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  How  do  you  teU 
the  cost  of  the  barriers? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
you  had  a  chance  to  look  at  the  bill, 
because  the  bill  describes  precisely 
how  that  was  done,  the  ITC  would  de- 
termine how  the  tariffs  and  the  bar- 
riers restrict  trade  and  the  quality  of 
the  retaliation. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example. 

Say  a  country  does  allow  McDon- 
ald's to  operate  in  their  country.  Now, 
you  have  got  to  have  a  projection  of 
how  many  people  would  go  to  McDon- 
ald's and  use  McDonald's  and  what 
the  reflow  back  to  the  United  States 
would  be  of  purchasing  McDonald's  if 
McDonald's  existed  in  a  country  where 
nobody  at  the  present  time  eats  ham- 
burgers? 


Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU.  Are 
you  against  it  because  it  is  mechanical- 
ly different? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No.  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  it  is  a  nightmare. 

First  of  all,  let  me  go  a  stage  further. 
Say  you  had  a  bureaucracy  in  Wash- 
ington looks  out  and  decides  on  a 
number. 

I  do  not  care  what  the  number  is  for 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion.  The  Eu- 
ropeans have  said  unequivocally,  to  get 
away  from  Ji^an  for  a  minute,  the 
Common  Market  has  said  unequivocal- 
ly if  we  impose  this  barrier,  they  will 
match  it.  They  will  retaliate. 

They  have  been  very  clear  about 
this.  Now,  you  might  say,  well,  they 
are  really  bluffing.  So  they  match  it. 
What  is  my  good  friend  from  North 
Dakota  going  to  say? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  EC  matches? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Right,  the  Europe- 
an Community  says  we  are  going  to 
call  the  Americans'  bluff.  We  are 
going  to  match  your  tariff. 

You  put  an  11-percent  tariff  on  Ehi- 
ropean  products. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
one  thing  the  gentleman,  I  think,  un- 
derstands is  that  in  trade  for  every 
action  there  is  a  reaction.  That  is  cer- 
tainly true. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
force  open  other  markets. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  What  if  we  fail? 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
There  might  well  be  a  time  in  this 
process  when  the  war  of  nerves  be- 
tween those  who  have  a  lot  to  lose  and 
us  exists.  In  the  event  that  someone 
would  suggest  to  us  that  if  we  do 
something  they  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing, does  that  lead  the  gentleman  to 
fold  his  tent  and  run  off? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Gephardt  is  not 
optional.  Gephardt  does  not  say  the 
President  will  have  the  power  to. 

It  says  that  if  this  does  not  happen, 
then  automatically  the  machinery 
goes  into  place;  and  if  we  do  not  repeal 
it  in  the  Congress,  the  President,  as  I 
xmderstand  it.  would  be  legally  re- 
quired to  do  it. 

D  1910 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That  is  true.  It  is  certainly  true  and 
the  reason  for  that  is.  as  the  gentle- 
man fully  imderstands,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  nothing. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Now,  wait  a  second. 
What  lack  of  faith  does  the  gentleman 
show;  by  his  own  words  this  bill  would 
go  into  effect  in  1989. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Who  wUl  be  Presi- 
dent in  1989?  Think  about  this.  Presi- 
dent Gephardt 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
that  is  the  case  why  is  the  President 
so  opposed  to  it? 
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Mr.  OINORICH.  Walt  a  second. 
President  Oephardt.  because  he  dis- 
trusts himself  is  now  going  to  pass  on 
the  Congress  this  week  an  amendment 
which  would  require  him  as  President 
to  do  that  which  the  Congress  does 
not  trust  the  next  President  to  do  vol- 
untarily. Now  we  will  say  Gephardt  in 
that  sense  is  showing  the  least  faith  in 
his  own  electoral  vote  that  I  have  ever 
seen  because  after  all  it  would  seem  to 
me  you  could  offer  an  optional  Gep- 
hu^t  amendment  which  then,  if  Gep- 
hardt got  to  be  President,  he  could 
decide  to  use  because  it  would  be  op- 
tional. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  tripping  over  the  logic  there.  First 
of  all,  the  gentleman  is  concerned 
about  the  immediacy  of  it. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
special  order  was  apparently  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  money  speculators  in 
WaU  Street. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Yes,  for  a  very  spe- 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Now.  the  gentleman  is  concerned  that 
it  does  not  take  effect  for  2  years. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  If  you  look  at  Jude 
Wanniski's  very  interesting  book  on 
the  way  the  world  worlcs,  it  really  is  a 
fascinating  study,  Wanniski  makes  the 
point  that  the  first  great  drop  in  the 
stock  market  in  1929  came  the  week 
the  House  passed  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  for  the  first  time.  In  fact,  the 
tariff  was  vetoed  and  did  not  finally  go 
into  effect  imtil  1931.  But  what  hap- 
pens is  that  all  over  the  world  people 
who  invest  a  lot  of  money  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  anticipate  the  future. 
Now,  one  of  the  major  signals  of  that 
future  is  going  to  come  out  of  this 
House  this  week.  Let  us  say  we  pass 
Oephardt  by  a  huge  margin  and  let  us 
say  that  Rostotkowski  keeps  his 
pledge  that  if  we  pass  it,  he  is  going  to 
fight  to  keep  it  in  the  bill.  Let  us  say 
that  you  have  enough  people  to  do 
that.  So  here  you  have  a  Japanese  or  a 
German  or  a  Brazilian  sitting  out 
there  with  a  lot  of  money  and  they  say 
to  themselves,  "What  do  I  think  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  world  in  the 
next  3  or  4  years?"  The  No.  1  thing 
they  get  out  of  passing  Gephardt  is  a 
signal  that  the  world  is  about  to 
become  a  lot  more  dangerous  for 
trade,  that  you  are  likely  to  go  into  a 
2-  or  3-year  cycle  of  bluff  and  coun- 
terbluff,  argument  and  counterargu- 
ment. So  they  are  going  to  gamble 
that  the  econoinies  are  going  to  be 
shakier,  the  interest  rates  are  going  to 
be  higher  and  it  begins  to  be  a  self-ful- 
filling prophesy. 

I  would  commend  to  the  gentleman 
sometime,  WannisU  has  a  chapter 
here  which  is  fascinating  on  the  whole 
issue  of  the  relationship  between  the 
stock  market  crash  of  1929  and  trading 
policy,  from  this  standpoint:  The 
morning    in    1929,    the    morning    it 


becasie  obvious  that  Germany  and 
Latin  America  could  not  export  to  the 
United  States  in  order  to  earn  the 
money  to  pay  off  their  debt,  it  became 
obvious  that  they  would  renege  on 
their  debt,  that  they  would  go  bank- 
rupt. When  you  start  thinking  about 
banlcruptcy,  let  me  suggest  to  you  by 
the  way,  that  the  National  Telephone 
Co.  of  Japan  is  currently  valued 
higher,  in  terms  of  multiples  of  earn- 
ings, than  any  stock  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  the  week  before  the 
crash  of  the  stock  market.  Now,  I 
woul^  Just  suggest  that  there  are  a  lot 
more:  shaky  things  in  the  world  right 
now  and  that  we  are  playing  with  ni- 
troglycerin. But  I  want  to  carry  it  a 
stage  further  for  a  second  and  I  want 
to  go  back  to  the  point  of  the  gentle- 
man. By  locking  into  law  an  absolute 
requirement,  we  are  setting  up  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  President,  the  next 
President,  whether  it  is  Jack  Kemp, 
Dick  Gephardt,  or  whoever  it  is,  in 
either  party,  now  is  lx>und  by  law. 
Now  this,  as  the  gentleman  says,  is  2 
years  off.  We  will  then  have  sent  the 
signal  for  protectionism,  we  will  have 
sent  the  signal  for  a  trade  war  and  we 
will  have  in  my  judgment,  a  significant 
step  toward  a  recession. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thinli  if  President  Sam  Nunn  or  some 
other  President  in  1989  confront  a 
trade  law  with  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment! ^hcy  can  look  back  and  see  that 
therd  were  some  people  who  were  will- 
ing t>  lead.  Some  people  were  willing 
to  sa  r,  "You  want  to  talk  about  shaky 
inves  x)rs,  you  want  to  talk  about  leaky 
confiaence,  then  you  talk  about  the 
status  quo,  i.e.  fiscal  policy  that  is  em- 
barrassing and  outrageous  and  debts 
up  U^  here.  You  talk  about  trade  defi- 
cits tight  up  to  here.  People  sitting 
around  twirling  their  thumbs  saying, 
"For  heaven's  sake  let  us  not  do  any- 
thing because  it  will  make  somebody 
nervous."  They  are  going  to  look  back 
and  Ijhey  are  going  to  say,  "Fortunate- 
ly there  were  some  who  were  able  to 
send)  a  clear  enough  and  strong 
enough  message  to  the  trading  part- 
ners to  say  to  them  'We  expect  you  to 
treau  us  with  reciprocal  policy.  No,  we 
are  i|ot  asking  for  miracles,  we  are  not 
asking  for  immediate  change  tomor- 
row, we  are  simply  asking,  now  that 
you  have  become  strong  economic 
powers,  that  you  open  your  markets 
and  treat  us  as  generously  as  we  treat 
you.i" 

Sofie  people  along  the  way  have 
said,  "No,  don't  do  it  because  we  are 
afndd  of  what  the  consequences  will 
be."  But  they  will  say,  "Thank  Heaven 
ther^  were  some  follcs  around  who 
tooklthe  lead  to  say  that  we  are  going 
to  do  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
in  o4der  to  expand  world  trade."  It  is 
exp^isionist,  it  is  not  protectionist. 
This  leds  to  economic  expansion. 

M4  GINGRICH.  Wait  a  second.  I 
wou  i  argue  for  a  continued  increase 
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in  the  toiighness  of  our  trading  posi- 
tion. I  would  argue  for  a  much  more 
sophistia  ited  State  Department  than 
we  currei  tly  have  and  a  much  tougher 
State  De]  lartment. 

Mr.  D)RGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That  dreuns  of  a  tomorrow  that  will 
not  comei  a  more  sophisticated  State 
Departmtot. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Then  we  ought  to 
abolish  t)ie  State  Department  and  re- 
recruit.  Because  look  at  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying:  If  you  have  the  cur- 
rent appieasement  mentality  in  the 
State  Department,  they  are  going  to 
find  ever^  possible  excuse,  even  under 
the  Gephardt  amendment,  to  avoid 
the  kind  of  change  you  and  I  both 
want. 

What  worries  me  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  cofci.  If  I  was  confident  that  the 
gentlema^  was  correct  about  the  Japa- 
nese and  German  psychology,  if  I  was 
as  confident  that  the  world  would 
work  in  the  rational  way  that  the  gen- 
tleman describes  it,  I  would  vote  for 
Gephardt}.  My  question  to  the  gentle- 
man is,  "What  if  you  are  wrong?  What 
if  in  fact  this  is  one  of  the  very  power- 
ful signals  that  in  fact  brealcs  up  the 
Western  [Alliance  and  brealcs  up  the 
world  market  as  we  know  it?" 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
There  is  |ji  alternative  question  that  I 
think  the  gentleman  would  have  to 
answer  ai^d  be  prepared  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Very  well. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
What  if  we  do  nothing? 

Mr.  OIKGRICH.  Nobody  is  suggest- 
ing that,  pome  on. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
What  if  Ihe  strength  of  this  Nation 
dissipatea  off  its  shores. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  My  friend  is  far  too 
sophisticated,  and  has  been  around  for 
a  long  time.  That  is  a  straw  man  of 
such  thinness. 

Mr.  DdRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  No. 
it  is  not  aj  straw  man. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  In  the  first  place  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  a 
trade  billTwith  Gephardt  in  it  is  vetoed 
and  the  vjeto  is  sustained,  period. 

lot  possibly  pass  this  bill 
enough  margin  to  override 


>ROAN    of    North    Dakota, 
it  is  the  President's  choice, 


You 
with  a  b: 
the  veto. 

Mr. 
Well,  thi 
not  ours. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No,  that  is  the 
House's  ^oice.  I  would  also  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  in  the  absence  of 
Gephardt  and  one  or  two  other  provi- 
sions, it  fe  possible  to  pass  a  trade  biU 
which  wul  be  the  strongest  trade  bill 
in  the  last  30  years  and  which  we  can 
get  a  laifie  enough  majority  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto.  So  part  of 
the  choii«  here  and  Chairman  Ros- 
TENKOWS^i  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meai  is  has  said  it  himself,  part  of 
the  choice  is  between  a  Presidential 
campaigi     document    which    Ronald 


Reagan  will  veto  and  we  will  sustain 
the  veto,  or  a  much  calmer,  much 
milder,  much  more  realistic  document 
which  either  the  President  will  sign  or 
you  will  get  130  Republican  votes  to 
help  you  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Might  I  query  the  gentleman:  Without 
the  Oephardt  amendment  does  the 
gentleman  think  it  is  generally  a 
pretty  good  trade  bill? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  large  por- 
tions of  it  are  very  reasonable. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  just  curious  because  of  the  previ- 
ous speakers  on  the  previous  special 
order. 

But  let  me  finish  because  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  complete  his  time  and  I 
appreciate  his  generosity  in  yielding. 

I  think  the  point  is  our  producers 
went  through  incredible  tax  on  their 
production,  they  moved  into  foreign 
markets  or  tried  to  move  into  interna- 
tional sales,  as  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  when  the  doUar  increased.  Our 
producers  were  out  there  having  an  in- 
creasingly difficult  time  moving  their 
goods  in  international  commerce.  I  un- 
derstand the  point  the  gentleman 
makes  about  the  falling  dollar  and  the 
price  that  imposes  upon  people  who 
hold  the  dollars.  I  understand  that  full 
well.  I  am  just  saying  the  reverse  side 
of  that  picture  is  that  the  American 
producers  some  years  ago,  in  fact  in 
recent  years  up  until  now,  suffered  the 
same  fate  with  their  production.  All  of 
us  I  think  want  to  do  something  that 
is  right.  None  of  us  come  to  this  floor 
saying,  "What  we  would  like  to  do  Is 
construct  an  approach  that  we  think 
will  weaken  this  country."  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  feels  that  way  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentleman 
feels  that  I  feel  that  way.  We  want  to 
do  something  that  we  think  is  the 
right  approach  to  deal  with  trade. 

Now,  the  gentleman  and  I  have  a  dis- 
agreement about  what  our  approach 
should  be  and  what  the  risks  are  of 
that  approach.  But  in  my  own  judg- 
ment, the  trade  bill  and  the  Gephardt 
amendment  represent  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach that  does  not  close  our  mar- 
kets. By  "close"  I  mean  that  we  will 
shut  oiu-  markets  down  and  zip  them 
up;  it  does  not  do  that.  It  in  fact  ap- 
plies the  right  amoimt  of  pressure  to 
pry  open  foreign  markets  for  Ameri- 
can producers. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  read  some- 
thing, from  Andrew  Glass,  who  is  a 
columnist  in  Washington  for  the  Cox 
Newspapers,  from  his  Sunday  colunui. 
He  says— and  this  is  the  highlight  of 
my  opposition  to  the  Democratic 
Party's  current  policies  in  trade  and 
other  areas— he  says: 

Americans  owe  more  money  to  foreigners 
than  other  countries  owe  us.  History  teach- 
es that  any  debtor  country  needs  to  avoid 
taUng  any  external  actions  that  could, 
down  the  road,  lead  to  an  internal  bust. 

Here's  one  example:  The  United  SUtes 
national  debt  currently  stands  at  a  stagger- 


ing $2.2  trillion,  or  roughly  $9,200  for  every 
person  living  in  America.  The  Japanese  own 
only  a  relatively  small  hunk  of  that  debt, 
about  $55  billion. 

Nevertheless.  Japanese  investors  have 
talien  a  cold  bath  in  United  States  securi- 
ties, both  public  and  private  ones.  That's  be- 
cause the  value  of  the  dollar  against  the  yen 
has  fallen  nearly  40  percent  in  the  last  18 
months.  If  the  word  in  Tokyo  is  to  sell,  then 
the  affect  on  United  States  markets  could 
prove  substantial.  Gephardt  and  other 
members  of  Nakasone's  chilly  welcoming 
committee  fail  to  recognize  that,  these  days, 
all  of  us  are  tied  into  the  same  economic 
chain  gang. 

In  such  financial  prisons,  even  Reagan's 
relatively  mild  trade  actions  could  yield  un- 
happy results. 

The  point  is  that  these  days,  when  capital 
markets  are  internationally  liquid,  govern- 
ments no  longer  can  pursue  economic  poli- 
cies that  fail  to  look  beyond  their  borders. 

D  1720 

Let  me  say  that  I  would  like  to  just 
tell  you  what  really"  goes  to  the  heart 
of  my  critique.  We  are  a  country  in 
enormous  trouble.  I  would  accept  a 
great  deal  of  yoiu-  critique  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  This  has  been 
an  administration  which  in  many  ways 
has  done  some  things  very  well;  some 
things  not  at  all. 

The  things  we  have  not  done  at  all, 
we  are  in  big  trouble  on.  We  are  in  big 
trouble  that  goes  to  the  very  root  of 
being  American. 

There  was  a  test  done  recently,  for 
example,  in  which  75  percent  of  the 
Japanese  tested  scored  higher  in  math 
than  the  top  percent  of  Americans. 
That  is  a  challenge  of  such  staggering 
enormity  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  come  overnight. 

We  are  in  trouble  because  we  do  not 
save  enough,  as  you  well  know.  We  are 
in  trouble  because  we  have  a  deficit 
that  is  an  incredible  burden  on  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  I  would 
say  this  administration  shares  at  least 
some  of  the  burden  for  that.  I  am  not 
saying  this  purely  as  Republican/ 
Democrat  or  as  Reaganite/anti- 
Reaganite. 

In  the  middle  of  all  that,  we  are 
trying  to  do  something  that  I  was 
grimly  reminded  of  by  an  expert  in 
modem  history,  who  said  to  me: 

The  last  time  the  Democracies  went  into  a 
depression,  Adolf  Hilter  was  a  radical  ex- 
tremist who  had  never  been  in  power.  It 
took  10  years  to  get  to  World  War  II.  The 
next  time  the  Democracy  stumbled  into  a 
depression,  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  been 
building  its  army  for  over  a  half  century. 

We  are  balancing,  those  of  us  in  the 
House  and  the  other  body  and  down- 
town at  the  White  House,  and  the 
Presidential  candidates  of  both  par- 
ties, we  inherited  from  our  parents  the 
most  powerful  Nation  on  the  face  of 
the  planet.  We  inherited  from  our  par- 
ents an  alliance  so  large  and  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  had  enormous  margins 
for  error. 

I  talked  with  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  last 
Monday,  just  a  private  conservation.  I 


do  not  think  she  would  mind  my  re- 
peating part  of  what  she  said. 

She  said  what  truly  scares  her— this 
was  just  a  private  talk,  she  was  not 
trying  to  whip  up  some  audience— she 
said  what  truly  frightens  her  is  that 
we  have  lost  the  margin  for  error  that 
we  had  in  1976.  If  our  next  President 
or  the  one  after  that  is  incompetent, 
and  they  may  well  be,  given  the  way 
we  choose  Presidencies,  if  we  end  up 
stumbling  through  4  years  or  8  years 
of  somebody  who  does  not  understand 
what  is  going  on,  we  could  literally 
face  the  question  of  freedom  and  sur- 
vival in  ways  that  none  of  us  think 
possible. 

Looking  at  it  from  that  side,  then.  I 
think  the  two  things  that  frighten  me 
most  about  the  Congress  so  far  this 
year  are  that  we  are  not  addressing 
the  really  fundamental  issues,  the 
issues  that  go  to  the  heart  of  not 
saving  enough,  that  go  to  the  heart  of 
an  educational  system  that  is  failing, 
that  make  us  competitive. 

Frankly,  part  of  the  problem  with 
your  argument  is  that  if  you  really 
want  to  widen  the  world  market.  I  am 
not  so  certain,  given  our  current  sav- 
ings rate  and  given  our  current  educa- 
tion system,  we  could  necessarily  com- 
pete. I  think  we  have  to  face  that.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  shape  up  America 
again. 

The  second  thing  I  would  say  to  you, 
in  the  middle  of  managing  the  West- 
em  Alliance,  to  adopt  the  Oephardt 
amendment  at  this  point  in  time, 
could  have  repercussions.  All  I  am 
asking  you  and  yoiu*  friends  to  do  is 
ask  yourself  the  question,  are  you 
really  that  certain  that  when  we  try  to 
scare  the  other  fellows,  they  are  going 
to  be  scared?  Are  we  really  that  cer- 
tain that  they  are  not  going  to  get 
their  pride  up  and  act  very  human  and 
get  very  angry  and  that  we  are  not 
going  to  see  a  wave  of  anti-American 
nationalism? 

Again,  the  gentleman  comes  from 
farm  country.  You  know  that  there 
are  many  farmers  who,  out  of  pride, 
will  say  and  do  things  that  might  not 
necessarily  make  economic  sense  in  a 
given  day,  but  it  relates  to  owning  the 
land  for  a  century.  It  relates  to  a  way 
of  life.  It  relates  to  a  belief  system. 

I  am  saying  that  I  would  give  our 
trading  partners  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  that  they  may  have  as  much 
pride  as  we  do,  and  they  may  be  as 
willing  to  stand  firm,  even  at  cost,  as 
we  are,  and  that  if  Oephardt  is  wrong 
and  if  you  are  wrong,  if  we  send  the 
signal  for  protectionsim.  as  it  will  be 
read,  and  I  think  you  would  concede 
that  it  will  be  read  that  way,  even  if  it 
is  imf  air,  it  will  clearly  be  read  and  the 
articles  will  clearly  say  the  DJS.  Con- 
gress voted  today  for  much  tougher 
trade  sanctions,  and  you  will  have  ana- 
lysts who  are  saying  we  have  taken  a 
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mAjor  step  toward   protectionism 
think  you  would  concede  that. 

If  that  goes  out  across  this  world 
late  this  week,  all  I  ask  you  is  if  next 
week  you  see  the  dollar  drop  10  more 
points  compared  to  the  yen  and  you 
see  interest  rates  go  up  a  percent  and 
a  half,  do  not  look  to  our  side  of  the 
aisle  for  how  it  happened. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
SpMker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  make  just  three 
points. 

First,  you  would  have  to  have  been 
an  international  sleepwalker  not  to 
have  understood  that  the  dollar  was 
going  to  fall  against  the  yen.  The 
dollar  was  overpriced  against  the  yen. 
Those  who  suggest  that  they  were 
living  in  a  world  that  would  not  have 
expected  the  dollar  to  fall  were  not 
thinking  very  clearly.  I  think  most  of 
us  understand  that  when  our  currency 
is  as  overvalued  as  ours  was  against 
the  yen.  it  is  going  to  fall. 

Second,  you  are  right  about  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  very  serious  problem.  It  is 
something  that  would  be  nice  for  us  to 
talk  about  sometime  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  a  serious  way.  Our  class- 
rooms are  dark  over  half  the  year. 
Most  industrial  countries  are  not.  The 
Japanese  have  240  days  a  year;  the 
United  States  classrooms,  only  180 
days  a  year.  We  have  very  serious 
problems  in  education. 

How  do  we  solve  it?  Investments. 
What  kind  of  investment  and  by 
whom?  How  is  it  invested?  Those  are 
the  core  questions  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  as  public  decisionmakers.  I 
want  to  agree  with  that  point. 

But  I  want  to  make  a  third  and  final 
point.  I  do  come  from  farm  country. 
The  last  thing  that  we  need  is  to  have 
markets  closed  to  us.  We  would  be  dev- 
astated by  a  trade  war.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  National  Farmers  Union, 
the  National  Farmers  Organization, 
American  Ag,  and  others  who  support 
the  Gephardt  amendment  feel  the 
same  as  I  do,  that  we  cannot  stand  a 
trade  war.  But  why  do  we  support  the 
amendment?  Because  the  amendment, 
in  our  Judgment,  does  not  lead  us  to  a 
trade  war.  The  amendment  applies  the 
right  kind  of  pressure  to  say  to  our 
allies  and  our  trading  partners  that  we 
cannot  take  this  any  longer.  We  must 
insist  that  the  rules  be  fair. 

I  know  that  you  agree  with  that,  but 
you  do  not  agree  with  remedies  that 
will  get  us  to  that  point. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
could  probably  be  talked  into  consider- 
ing seriously  an  optional  Gephardt  bill 
that  said  that  the  President  will  have 
this  stand-by  authority. 

B4r.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
one  thing  we  all  ought  to  understand 
is  that  the  President  has  had  plenty  of 
authority  since  he  took  office  to  do 


whatever  is  necessary,  but  he  refuses 
to  dt  it. 

Mt.  GINGRICH.  By  your  own  state- 
meiU.  you  are  talking  about  the  next 
Pre^dent. 

Mf.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
next  President  could  very  well  be  like 
this  one.  If  he  is,  we  are  going  to  need 
the  authority  to  do  what  is  necessary 
to  sqlve  the  problem. 

Mt.  GINGRICH.  If  he  is,  you  are 
going  to  lock  him  into  a  legislative 
meat  grinder  2  years— I  mean,  actually 
5  yetiTs  out  to  the  final  effect  of  Gep- 
hardt. You  are  going  to  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands,  whoever  he  is  or  she  is. 
Whdever  they  are,  the  next  one, 
whether  it  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi- 
can. I  you  are  going  to  legally  tie  their 
hands  and  require  them  to  implement 
the  Gephardt  amendment 

Mf .  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
onljn  condition  under  which  they 
would  be  required  to  act  is  if  our  trad- 
ing partners  refuse  to  open  their  mar- 
kets to  free  trade.  If  they  refuse  to  do 
that,  at  some  point,  we  have  to  do 
something  about  it. 

M?.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
havd  to  do  something  about  it,  but  as  I 
saidlat  the  beginning,  your  version  of 
somnhing  is  to  say  that  "My  teenaged 
son  jhas  been  arguing  too  long;  I'll 
blo\ii  his  head  off  and  that  will  teach 
himi'  I  am  just  suggesting  to  you,  and 
I  am  not  worried,  frankly,  about 
Taiwan  or  South  Korea,  they  are  rela- 
tively small  countries;  they  do  not 
have  a  great  deal  of  choice. 

Bilt  let  me  tell  you,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many combined  in  the  Common 
Mar!  Let  have  a  lot  of  choice.  Japan  has 
a  loi  of  choice,  and  if  they  decide  to 
get  heir  back  up,  if  the  next  Prime 
Mini  ster  after  Nakasone  decides  that 
his  i  ature  is  better  being  slightly  anti- 
American  and  he  decides  that  every 
unei  iployed  person  is  a  Gephardt-un- 
emp  oyed  person,  and  he  sells  that  in 
Japtfn,  you  could  build  a  head  of 
steam  that  would  be  a  little  scary 
before  the  end  of  1989  or  1990. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  and  I  both 
know  that  what  is  scary  in  this  coun- 
try ik  a  trade  deficit  of  staggering  pro- 
Ions, 
ras  just  a  few  years  ago  that  you 
would  see  the  reports  that  this 
irly  trade  deficit  was  $6  billion. 
It  now,  we  are  talking  about  $170 
billion  a  year.  That  is  frightening. 

Mt.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  suggest  two 
things  to  you  that  may  seem  very  radi- 
cal. 

Fiist  of  all,  the  scariest  thing  in  this 
country  is  the  gap  between  how  big 
our  broblems  are  and  how  trivial  our 
proEOsed  solutions  are,  across  the 
boaid. 

Sex>nd,  the  biggest  thing  that 
friglitens  me  is  whether  we  are  look- 
ing at  how  we  increase  the  world 
mar  Let  and  increase  our  leadership  in 
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Western  alliance,  and  I  think  that 


requires,  for  example,  fundamental 
overhang  of  the  State  Department 
much  more  than  it  requires  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  try  to  bludgeon  our  allies.  It 
is  sort  <if  like  saying,  "Let's  have  a 
family  p  cnic  and  see  who  we  can  beat 
up  on  th  s  week." 

D  1730 

Let  mc  carry  us  one  stage  further.  I 
think  a  1  ot  of  people  may  wonder  why 
you  and  I  have  been  off  talking  about 
abstract  things,  but  I  guess  it  is  the 
historian  in  me. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
understand,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  OmORICH.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  thelhistory  teacher  in  me  has  to 
say  this  to  both  our  colleagues  and  to 
the  folks  back  home:  the  collapse  of 
the  Cremt  Anstaltz  Bank  was  the  key 
step  in  Aiistria  setting  off  the  Great 
Depression,  and  it  was  more  important 
in  dragging  the  world  down  to  depres- 
sion thaki  the  collapse  of  the  stock 
market  in  New  York. 

The  world  is  tied  together.  This  is 
my  centital  message.  I  want  America  to 
be  very  ^ugh.  I  have  supported  many 
bills  that  would  increase  our  ability  to 
retaliate!  over  what  we  have  now.  I 
think  vke  President  has  not  been 
tough.  However,  I  think  we  have  got 
to  be  v«ry,  very  careful  because  we 
Americans  are  like  somebody  walking 
a  tightro  pe,  carrying  two— not  just  one 
but  twol-jars  of  nitroglycerin.  Over 
here  is  the  nitroglycerin  that  is  nucle- 
ar war  and  the  Soviet  Empire  and  free- 
dom in  :he  military  sense,  and  over 
here  is  ^he  nitroglycerin  of  a  world 
trade  war  in  which  the  Western  alli- 
ance colapses  as  Japanese  come  to 
hate  Americans  and  Germans  come  to 
hate  Aiqericans  and  Americans  come 
to  hate  Jfapanese  and  Germans. 

We  take  too  much  for  granted,  the 
40  years  of  prosperity  and  peace  and 
safety  tl^at  our  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents eanfted  through  World  War  II.  If 
we  are  sloppy  or  clumsy,  if  we  make 
assumptions  that  do  not  work,  I  fear 
very,  very  deeply  that  this  week's 
debate  ould  trigger  a  very  severe  re- 
cession in  Germany  and  Japan,  and 
that  if  the  three  largest  industrial 
powers  i]  i  the  world  decay  at  the  same 
time  and  we  all  three  stop  growing, 
the  Brazilians,  the  Mexicans,  and  the 
Argentines  could  find  that  they  no 
longer  have  the  money  to  pay  their 
debts,  aiid,  therefore,  sometime  early 
next  year  we  could  suddenly  have  two 
or  three  big  Latin  American  countries 
go  banki  upt  in  terms  of  the  New  York 
banks,  tnd  that  by  sometime  next 
summer  we  could  be  in  a  true  depres- 
sion. 

That  Li  scare  talk.  It  is  not  likely.  As 
a  histoiy  teacher,  let  me  suggest, 
though,  that  it  is  the  unlikely  that 
makes  h  story.  It  is  the  turning  point 


that  we  study  later  and  ask,  "how 
could  they  have  been  so  blind?  How 
could  they  have  been  so  dumb?" 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  starting  a  se- 
rious fight  with  the  Common  Market 
in  Japan.  Now.  I  am  for  applying  pres- 
sure. Again  let  us  think  of  it  as  a  giant 
family.  We  have  a  brother-in-law  who 
Is  not  doing  his  share,  we  have  a  sister- 
in-law  who  maybe  is  not  helping  with 
the  dishes  after  the  family  reunion, 
and  we  have  got  to  clean  up  some  of 
the  mess.  We  have  got  to  apply  some 
more  sanctions;  we  have  got  to  be 
tougher. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  huge  jump  from 
being  tougher  to  the  kind  of  protec- 
tionist trade  war  that  Gephardt  pro- 
poses, and  I  think  that  every  Ameri- 
can should  look  carefully  before  we 
cheerfully  leap  off  the  cliff,  kill  a  lot 
of  American  jobs,  and  create  a  crisis 
that  is  avoidable. 

Finally,  let  me  also  say  that  I  think 
it  is  very,  very  hard  for  our  friends  on 
the  left,  tied  closely  to  the  large  labor 
unions  and  tied  closely  to  the  welfare 
state  bureaucracy,  to  propose  the  kind 
of  changes  necessary  if  America  is 
going  to  be  competitive.  I  think  the 
real  goal  for  us  is  to  get  our  own  house 
in  order,  to  change  the  educational 
system  so  we  are  learning  enough,  to 
change  our  tax  and  our  welfare  system 
so  we  are  saving  enough,  to  get  Amer- 
ica back  in  shape,  to  reform  the  State 
Department  so  we  are  able  to  negoti- 
ate tough,  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
Customs  agents  who  are  committed  to 
inspecting  imports  and  making  sure 
that  we  get  a  fair  break.  I  think  we  are 
in  for  a  long,  steady  struggle  to  get 
America  back  in  shape  at  the  same 
time  that  we  avoid  a  trade  war,  to 
make  sure  that  we  retaliate  realistical- 
ly so  we  are  not  patsies  but  that  we 
avoid  the  kind  of  trade  war  and  the 
kind  of  protectionism  that  breaks  up 
the  world  market. 

That  is  going  to  take  years.  It  is  not 
going  to  happen  with  one  fast,  easy 
gimmick.  It  is  not  going  to  happen 
with  one  symbolic  amendment.  It  is 
going  to  take  hard  work  from  all  of  us, 
and  it  is  going  to  take  a  long  time. 


BUDGET  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
1988— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  100-70) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Skaggs)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday,  April  27, 
1987.) 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  of  the  gen- 
tleman      from       Washington       [Mr. 

BONKEKl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  MISSING  IN  ACTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dreier] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  taken  this  special 
order  not  to  talk  about  trade,  which  is 
what  most  of  the  attention  has  been 
focused  on  today  and  what  most  of  the 
attention  will  be  focused  on  in  the 
next  several  days  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  to  talk  about  an  issue 
which  is  very  important  to  many  of  us. 
In  fact,  I  would  like  to  quote  this 
maxim:  "Truth  is  not  only  violated  by 
falsehood,  it  may  be  equally  violated 
by  silence." 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
remember  that  when  we  think  about 
an  issue  which  is  very  near  and  dear  to 
certainly  every  American  and  also  to  a 
nvunber  of  us  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  spent  the  last  sev- 
eral years  working  on  this  particular 
issue.  It  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  as 
we  stand  here  today,  there  are  2,417 
Americans  who  are  still  classified  as 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  first  got  involved  in  this  issue  back 
in  1981  when  a  couple  of  constituents 
of  mine,  Fran  Masterson  and  Janet 
Townley,  and  their  families  came  to 
me  and  talked  about  their  extraordi- 
narily difficult  situation. 
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One  of  them  said  to  me,  one  of  the 
children  said,  "Congressman,  I  would 
like  to  know  if  my  father  is  dead.  If 
my  father  is  dead,  I  would  be  reas- 
sured, but  for  me  there  is  an  uncer- 
tainty. Because  we  continue  to  receive 
these  reported  sightings  of  Americans 
in  Southeast  Asia." 

So  they,  every  morning,  after  having 
gone  through  sleepless  nights,  as 
many  of  them  have,  deal  with  the 
question  of  wanting  to  know  whether 
or  not  their  loved  ones  are  still  alive. 
This  happened  to  me  in  1981. 1  made  a 
commitment  then  that  I  would  do  ev- 
erything that  I  could  to  focus  as  much 
attention  on  this  issue  and  not  allow 
silence  to  let  this  falsehood  prevail. 

I  think  that  a  lot  of  things  have 
been  done  to  focus  attention  on  it.  I 
still  wear  the  bracelet  of  Lt.  Col.  Mi- 
chael Bat  Masterson.  who,  on  October 
13.  1968.  bailed  out  of  his  plane  in 


Laos  and  he  is  one  of  the  569  UJ5. 
airmen  shot  down  there.  You  know, 
there  is  not  one  remain  which  has  ever 
come  back  from  Laos. 

I  believe  that  the  UJS.  Government 
has  been  focusing  attention  on  it.  It 
has  been  well  over  a  decade,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  people  in  this  Gov- 
ernment who  are  sincerely  concerned 
about  this  issue.  I  believe  that  there 
are  people  within  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  who  are  sincerely  con- 
cerned about  this  issue.  I  certainly 
know  that  the  families  are  sincerely 
concerned  about  the  issue. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  yet  to  see 
one  American  return  from  Southeast 
Asia,  and  I  think  that  we  all  need  to 
commit  to  do  anything  that  we  possi- 
bly can. 

This  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  four  of 
our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Rowlaitd],  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Smith],  and  two  of  my  California  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Dornan, 
climbed  aboard  an  airplane  and  flew  to 
Charlotte,  NC.  We  made  a  commit- 
ment last  week  that  we  would  each  try 
to  commit  to  raise  $100,000  to  provide 
a  reward,  a  reward  which  would  go  to 
a  Laotian,  a  Cambodian,  or  a  Vietnam- 
ese citizen  who  would  choose  to  defect 
and  bring  a  live  American  back. 

We  went  this  morning  to  the  race- 
track at  Charlotte,  NC,  and  held  a 
news  conference  siu-rounded  by  fami- 
lies, surrounded  by  some  very  coura- 
geous prisoners  of  war,  including  Capt. 
Red  McDaniel.  who  had  spent  6  years 
in  a  POW  camp.  We  were  joined  also 
by  our  former  colleague  who  contin- 
ually focused  on  this  issue.  Bill 
Hendon  of  North  Carolina,  and  we 
also  stood  there  with  $1  million  in 
cash;  $1  million  to  demonstrate  that,  it 
came  out  to  be  10  of  us.  Several  of  our 
other  colleagues  joined  in  this  commit- 
ment, and  in  fact,  one  other  person 
there  in  the  audience  joined  in  to 
pledge  another  $100,000.  So  it  ended 
up  being  $1.1  million  that  was  pledged 
as  a  reward. 

How  is  it  that  people  in  Southeast 
Asia  will  learn  about  this?  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  it  takes  publicity  to  get 
that  word  out.  We  all  know  in  this 
spectacular  day  and  through  the  mira- 
cle of  modem  technology  we  are  able 
to  utilize  satellites  for  telecommunica- 
tions. We  know  that  in  this  country 
there  are  a  wide  range  of  different 
outlets.  The  Cable  News  Network,  the 
Entertainment  and  Sports  Program- 
ming Network,  ESPN,  and  a  number 
of  other  vehicles  which  use  satellite 
technology  for  their  commimication. 

We  have  unveiled  this  morning,  in 
Charlotte,  NC,  one  commercial  which 
is  going  to  be  broadcast  through  the 
different  satellite  networks  and 
beamed  into  Southeast  Asia.  I  realize 
that  not  everyone  in  Southeast  Asia 
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has  a  satellite  dish,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  message  will  get  out. 

If  you  look  at  the  evidence,  and  I 
thought  I  would  take  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments to  go  through  a  little  more  of 
this  evidence  to  demonstrate  that 
people  are  alive  and  have  been  held 
prisoner  of  war  and  are  still  being  held 
against  their  will  in  Southeast  Asia. 
one  could  certainly  be  led  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
us  to  beam  this  message  which  you 
will  be  seeing  on  those  different  net- 
works, actiially  in  Vietnamese,  into 
Southeast  Asia. 

There  have  been  over  790  first-hand. 
eyewitness  sightings  of  Americans 
which  have  been  held  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Our  colleague  from  Ohio,  Doug 
Affugatb.  testified  in  1984  for  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
that  he  had  a  list  of  97  CIA  reports  on 
tracking  prisoners  in  Vietnam. 

The  former  Director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  Lt.  Gen.  Eugene 
Tighe  said,  and  I  quote: 

At  the  time  I  left  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  I  felt  strongly  th&t  there  were  still 
Americans  being  held  against  their  will  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  have  seen  nothing  to 
change  my  view. 

Robert  McFarlane,  who.  as  we  all 
know  was  the  National  Security  Advi- 
sor for  President  Reagan,  told  a  pri- 
vate business  group  that  he  believes 
n.S.  prisoners  of  war  are  still  being 
held  in  Indochina  and  the  United 
States  should  step  up  efforts  to  gather 
ccmclusive  POW  information. 

The  latest  top  secret  reports  claim 
that  a  group  of  up  to  dozen  American 
POW's  are  being  forced  to  do  techni- 
cal work  for  the  Vietnamese.  This  was 
carried  in  columnist  Jack  Anderson's 
report  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

During  testimony  at  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  hearings. 
Army  Lt.  Col.  Robert  Howard  said, 
and  I  quote, 

"I  am  convinced  that  we  have  live 
Americans  in  captivity  in  Southeast 
Asia."  He  also  stated,  that  while  at  the 
POW  issue  in  Korea,  he  had  intelli- 
gence information  and  photographs  to 
substantiate  that  opinion. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Howard,  by  the 
way,  is  a  Medal  of  Honor  witmer  and  is 
the  most  highly  decorated  soldier  in 
the  U.S.  Army.  Last  year,  on  Valen- 
tines Day,  there  were  a  number  of  us 
who  were  members  of  the  POW-MIA 
task  force  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  Vietnam  and  based  on  the  evi- 
dence which  we  gathered  on  that  visit, 
it  only  reaffirmed  what  we  already  be- 
lieve; that  is,  that  there  are  Americans 
who  still  are  being  held  against  their 
wilL 

The  meeting  today  with  the  families 
was.  of  course,  an  emotional  one  be- 
cause this  is  a  very,  very  difficult 
thing.  Some  could  say  that  we  made  a 
mistake  to  pledge  this  reward.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  have  not  seen 
an  American  come  out  of  Southeast 


AsilL,  and  while  people  can  say  that  we 
are  wrong  in  doing  this,  they  cannot 
say  that  we  are  wrong  in  doing  it  be- 
cause they  are  more  successful  than 
what  we  have  proposed  to  do. 

Sb,  for  that  reason,  I  think  that  it 
wai  something  that  I  hope  and  pray 
will  resolve  this,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
thalt  a  couple  of  my  colleagues  who 
weitt  with  us  on  the  trip  today  down 
to  Charlotte,  NC.  have  Joined  us  here 
on  Ithe  House  floor  and  I  would  first 
lik4  to  yield  to  my  friend  who  is  a  dis- 
tin^ished  member  of  the  House 
Anlied  Services  Committee,  my  Cali- 
fornia colleague,  Duncan  Hunter. 
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It^r.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mati  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  arrived  on  the 
flo^r,  and  I  think  that  my  friend,  the 
geijtleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Boi  Smith],  should  be  yielded  to  first, 
but  as  long  as  the  gentleman  has 
yielded  to  me,  let  me  make  a  few  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  went 
by  way  of  seniority  on  this,  with  all 
due  respect  to  Bob. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  It  was,  I  think,  a  very 
fruitful  mission  today  in  having  the 
press  conference.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  reactions  of  the  fami- 
lies and  the  people  who  have  waited 
for  years  and  years.  Maryann  Shelton, 
who  gave  me  this  POW  bracelet,  lost 
her  husband,  Charles  Shelton.  He 
became  missing,  in 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  under- 
stand that  Charles  Shelton  is  the  only 
peiBon  still  classified  as  a  prisoner  of 
waf .  The  rest  are  classified  as  missing 
in  action^ 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  right.  He  is 
still  classified  as  a  POW.  He  was  con- 
firmed as  a  POW.  It  was  1965,  and  yet 
to<^y  she  is  as  fervent  and  enthusias- 
tic about  getting  him  back  as  she  has 
ever  been,  and  she  is  a  friend  from  San 
Diego,  and  I  think  that  we  should  be 
su^ained  by  the  strength  of  the  POW 
fai^ilies. 

A  lot  of  people  have  said  that  this  is 
a  feal  long  shot.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  offering  a  reward  for  the 
production,  for  the  dislodgement  of  a 
pe^n,  the  return  of  a  POW  from 
Southeast  Asia,  and  people  say,  "Well, 
gee,  that's  going  to  be  very  difficult  to 
dOn*'  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  at  a 
standstill  right  now.  Nothing  has 
worked  so  far.  And  I  just  ask  myself, 
as  ,1  told  my  colleagues  in  the  press 
conference,  if  the  POW's  in  Southeast 
Asia  would  want  us  to  embark  on  this 
venture,  to  do  what  we  are  doing. 

H  think  that  the  answer  is  yes.  I 
thkik  that  they  would  want  us  to  do 
everything  that  we  possibly  could  do.  I 
waht  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Drsier],  who  has  done 
a  lot  more  work  than  I  have,  and  also 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Smith].  They  have  gone  to  North 
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Viettuw  L,  they  have  really  worked  the 
problem,  they  have  given  up  a  lot  of 
time  thut  could  have  been  spent  with 
their  families  or  spent  at  home  or 
maybe  working  other  issues  that  more 
directly  relate  to  more  people  in  their 
district^,  but  they  have  worked  on 
this.  I  think  that  there  is  a  real  chance 
of  having  the  return  of  one  of  our  col- 
leagueslf  rom  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution, 
and  I  would  simply  say  that  I  am 
standing  here  with  two  very  distin- 
guished veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
was  ne|er  in  the  military.  I  do  not 
have  any  military  service  at  all,  other 
than  the  fact  that  my  father  was  a 
drill  inftructor  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  he  ^till  has  me  doing  marine  push- 
ups. I  f^l  like  I  still  face  military  serv- 
ice on  a  regvilar  basis,  but  I  never  had 
service  in  Vietnam,  as  both  of  the  dls- 
tinguisl^ed  gentlemen  who  are  part  of 
this  trip  today  have,  and  I  simply  want 
them  to  know  how  much  I  appreciate 
that,  aQd  even  though  I  did  not  serve 
there,  Oiy  resolve  continues  to  be  Just 
as  great.    

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman irom  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Bob 
Smith,  jwill  give  us  some  really  good 
testimony.  I  did  nothing  distinguished 
in  Vietnam  that  was  any  more  distin- 
guished than  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  othet-  people  who  served  over  there. 
I  think  that  what  Red  McDaniel  said 
today  \k  very  applicable  to  this  situa- 
tion. Hf  said— and  Red  McDaniel  was 
a  prisoner  for  many  years,  I  think  6 
years— he  said,  "I  was  prepared  to 
fight  for  my  country,  prepared  to  die 
for  my]  country,  prepared  even  to  be 
taken  prisoner  of  war  for  my  country, 
but  I  jwasn't  prepared  to  be  aban- 
doned.'] 

I  thihk  that  it  is  efforts  like  this 
that  keep  that  spark  alive  and  that 
continue  the  commitment  that  we 
have  toi  get  those  people  out. 

Mr.  bREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  people  who 
have  as  I  said  earlier  focused  a  great 
deal  of  attention  on  this  issue,  and  no 
one  hai  a  greater  and  more  emotional 
commitxnent,  and  I  have  seen  that 
emotion  come  to  the  surface  on  many 
occasions,  than  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hkmpshire,  and  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  ^MITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  f he  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
commehd  him  for  calling  this  special 
order  oil  the  heels  of  the  trip  that  he 
and  I,  Congressman  Hunter  and  Con- 
DoRNAN  and  Congressman 
Just  took  on  behalf  of  this 


that  what  my  friend  Just 
e  emotional  remarks  of  Cap- 
tain McDaniel  this  morning  at  that 
press  conference  where  he  was  in  fact 
a   prisoner   of   war   for   6   years   in 


Hanoi— he  calls  it  "seeing  how  the 
Communist  system  works"— but  the 
fact  is  him  saying  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  be  abandoned,  that  anything 
else  that  came  his  way,  whether  he  be 
wounded,  whether  he  be  captured, 
whether  he  even  be  killed,  he  was  pre- 
pared for  all  of  that,  but  not  to  be 
abandoned. 

Tou  know,  as  you  look  at  it,  2,441 
MIA  families  across  the  coimtry.  many 
of  whom  are  in  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict and  my  district  and  other  dis- 
tricts—probably at  least  one  in  every 
district  in  the  United  States— you 
know,  those  people  do  not  have  a  big 
lobby.  When  you  really  get  right  down 
to  it,  2,441  people  versus  250  million 
Americans  is  not  a  big  lobby. 

We  look  back  on  the  history  of  this 
war  and  we  think  about  the  involve- 
ment there,  a  war  which  we  were 
asking  young  men  to  fight  and  die  and 
be  captured  for  without  really  the  sup- 
port of  the  politicians  who  were  in  au- 
thority at  all  levels  at  that  time,  and 
without  really  ultimately  the  support 
of  the  American  people,  then  to  leave 
in  1973,  to  allow  the  whole  thing  to 
collapse  even  further  in  1975  with  the 
fall  of  Saigon  by  the  invasion  of  the 
North,  to  negotiate  a  peace  treaty  in 
1973  which  did  not  even  involve  all  of 
the  principals. 

The  country  of  Laos,  as  you  know, 
we  were  bombing  Laos,  they  were  cer- 
tainly a  part  of  the  war,  and  we  lost 
some  600  men  in  Laos,  pilots  who  were 
shot  down,  not  one  of  whom  ever  re- 
turned—not  one  ever  returned  from 
Laos.  The  country  of  Laos  did  not  sign 
the  Paris  peace  accords,  were  not  a 
party  to  them,  and  yet  we  in  "Home- 
coming I"  brought  home  "all  of  the 
American  prisoners  of  war." 

Well,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
in  1979  another  prisoner  of  war  came 
home,  former  prisoner  of  war,  and  I 
call  that  "Homecoming  II."  even 
though  it  was  only  one  man,  and  that 
was  Robert  Garwood.  Accusations 
about  collaboration  with  the  enemy 
were  made,  but  the  point  was  that  he 
was  a  POW.  he  was  alive,  and  he  came 
out  in  1979.  That  was  6  years  after  the 
war  had  ended. 

He  came  out,  as  you  well  know,  with 
a  lot  of  information.  Certainly  I  be- 
lieve that  the  mistake  that  was  made, 
and  hindsight  is  cheap,  however,  the 
U.S.  Government,  whether  it  be  the 
Marine  Corps — I  do  not  know  exactly 
who  wants  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity, if  anybody— but  we  do  not  know 
that  when  Mr.  Garwood  came  out  in 
1979  a  decision  was  made— and  I  am 
not  trying  to  cast  a  stone  at  any  indi- 
vidual—but a  decision  was  made  to 
prosecute,  to  court-martial,  if  you  will, 
Robert  Garwood  for  his  involvement 
or  "collaboration  with  the  enemy." 

By  the  admission  of  some  pretty 
heavy  hitters  this  morning— one  gen- 
tleman, as  you  know,  Mr.  Morgan,  had 
spent  7Vi   years  as  a  prisoner,  Mr. 


McDaniel,  6  years,  and  some  others- 
he  did  not  do  as  much  as  some  others 
who  had  come  out  in  terms  of  talking 
or  giving  information  to  the  enemy. 

The  point  is,  how  do  we  know  what 
any  one  of  us  would  have  done  under 
those  circumstances?  I  am  not  condon- 
ing giving  information  to  the  enemy, 
but  what  I  am  saying  is  this.  In  regard 
to  Garwood.  He  said  after  coming  out, 
being  a  prisoner  of  war  for  14  years,  I 
think  that  we  could  assume  that  as  he 
was  involved  in  that  system  under  the 
Vietnamese  as  a  prisoner  of  war  that 
he  would  have  some  information  re- 
garding live  sightings,  regarding  per- 
haps men  we  know  that  he  buried, 
who  died  with  him  in  captivity.  The 
point  is,  instead  of  going  after  that  in- 
formation in  a  systematic,  analytical 
fashion,  we  opted  to  court-martial 
Robert  Garwood,  and  those  other  men 
who  came  home  as  heroes  with 
"Homecoming  I"  as  we  saw  them 
coming  off  the  plane  in  a  very  emo- 
tional reception,  and  a  justified  one 
obviously,  he  was  not  treated  to  that. 
He  was  not  given  medical  help.  He  was 
not  given  the  psychiatric  care  that 
perhaps  he  should  have  had.  In  fact, 
he  was  basically  put  tuider  house 
arrest  and  court-martialed,  losing  14 
years  of  back  pay  and  basically  being 
run  out  of  the  service  in  disgrace. 

To  this  day  the  DIA  has  not  thor- 
oughly briefed  Robert  Garwood.  Why? 
If  one  says  that  they  cannot  find  him, 
well.  I  have  a  hard  time  accepting  the 
premise  that  the  greatest  intelligence- 
gathering  agency  in  the  world  could 
not  find  an  individual  whom,  by  the 
way,  I  talked  to  2  or  3  days  ago. 

So  I  think  that  the  issue  here  is, 
"Are  we  prepared  to  move  this?"  I  am 
tired,  frankly,  of  inaction  on  the  part 
of  this  body.  We  accepted  a  couple  of 
reports  in  1976.  The  circumstances 
were  different  then.  We  had  the 
Woodcock  Commission,  we  had  the 
Montgomery  Commission,  two  honora- 
ble men.  But  the  circumstances  are 
different.  After  those  commissions 
ended,  out  came  a  POW  in  1979,  not  to 
mention  the  thousands,  hundreds 
anyway,  of  live-sighting  reports  that 
have  come  out  of  there,  evidence,  in- 
formation constantly  about  live  sight- 
ings. 

The  only  way  that  we  are  going  to 
prove  this  is  to  analyze  that  informa- 
tion and  to  move  on  it,  and  we  have 
not  done  that.  I  think  that  the  action 
that  was  taken  today  by  the  American 
Defense  Institute,  which  we  all  partici- 
pated in,  to  offer  a  reward  to  any  indi- 
vidual who  defects  and  I  think  that  it 
is  important  to  note  that  this  is  an  in- 
digenous individual  in  Cambodia,  Laos, 
or  Vietnam  who  defects  and  brings  out 
an  American  prisoner.  This  is  not 
money  to  be  paid  for  information;  it  is 
not  money  to  be  paid  to  any  American 
organization,  Rambo  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  them  to  go  in  and  risk 
lives.  That  is  not  at  all  the  case. 
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I  want  to  make  that  very  clear.  This 
is  reward  money  to  be  paid  to  any  indi- 
vidual indigenous  who  comes  out  of 
that  country  with  an  American  POW, 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  move  it  off 
center. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  fine  contri- 
bution. 

There  are  a  nuimber  of  people  who 
certainly  wanted  to  be  here.  Three 
other  of  our  colleagues  wanted  to  be 
here  with  us  on  the  trip  to  North 
Carolina,  but  unfortunately,  they  had 
other  commitments. 

I  know  that  everyone  in  the  House 
does  desperately  want  to  resolve  this 
issue.  I  know  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  desperately  wants  to  re- 
solve this  issue,  and  Ronald  Reagan, 
as  well  as  anyone,  focuses  attention  on 
the  necessity  to  bring  about  a  spirit  of 
voluntarism  and  to  get  the  private  sec- 
tor involved. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
today.  The  Government  has  not  been 
successful  in  resolving  this  issue,  and  I 
only  hope  and  pray  that  our  pledge 
today  is  one  that  will  be  successful, 
and  we  believe  that  when  that  first 
American  comes  out,  that  the  flood- 
gate will  open  and  we  will  see  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  closest  of  all  of  those 
Americans  who  still  are  classified  as 
missing  in  action. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  very  much  for 
the  fine  contribution  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stratton)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today 
and  April  28. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLUM)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DeLat)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarics  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  SwiNDALL,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  28,  April  29,  and  30. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, t(xlay. 
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Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1567.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  funds  award- 


the  contributions  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlcs  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BxmNiHG)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McKiKHSY. 

Mr.  MOORHKAD. 

Mr.  CoMTB. 

Mr.  BaooMFisLD. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Hammxrschicidt. 

Mr.  BLnxv. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stratton)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Ahdkbsoh  in  10  instances. 

lir.  OoHZAUB  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Amnmzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

I^.  BoNZR  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Ms.  Kaftur. 

Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

BCr.  Lcvui  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  HoTKR. 

Mr.  Nklson  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lukkn. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUBCKHXR. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  360.  An  act  to  improve  the  education 
status  of  Native  Hawaiians,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

8.  778.  An  act  to  authorize  a  star  schools 
program  under  which  grants  are  made  to 
educational  telecommunications  partner- 
ships to  develop,  construct,  and  acquire  tele- 
communications facilities  and  equipment  in 
order  to  improve  the  instruction  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  foreign  language,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  14.  An  act  to  designate  certain  river 
segments  in  New  Jersey  as  study  rivers  for 
potential  inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  river  system,  and 

HJi.  1963.  An  act  to  amend  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  to  permit  States  to  set  aside  in  a  spe- 
cial trust  fund  up  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
annual  State  funds  from  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Land  Reclamation  Fund  for  expendi- 
tures in  the  future  for  purposes  of  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

mJ-.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee ton  House  Administration,  reported 
thai  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
pro' al,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
low: ng  title: 

HJ  I.  240.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Trai  s  System  Act  to  designate  the  Santa  Fe 
Tral  as  a  National  Historic  Trail. 


ADJOURNMENT 

DREIER    of    California.    Mr. 
ler,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
I  adjourn. 

ke  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingli^  (at  6  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.) 
thelHouse  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  28,  1987,  at  12  noon. 
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E35ECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
low] : 

121  1.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of 
HeaEh  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  1986  on  compliance  by 
States  with  personnel  standards  for  radiolo- 
gic technicians,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
1006  d);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Com  nerce. 

121  2.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Hea]  t.h  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
repo  t  on  health  professions  school  compli- 
ance with  the  Selective  Service  Act,  pre- 
pare ]  by  the  Bureau  of  Health  Professions, 
Heal  th  Resources  and  Services  Administra- 
tion, Public  Health  Service,  pursuant  to  50 
U.S.C.  app.  462  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Enefgy  and  Conmierce. 

12|3.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
emiaental  Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  proposed  antiterrorism  assistance  to  the 
Govtmment  of  Barbados,  pursuant  to  FAA, 
sectlbn  574(a)<l)  (97  Stat.  972);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

12f4.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Legrislative  and  Intergov- 
emiaental  Affairs,  transmitting  a  travel  ad- 
visory issued  for  Colombia  which  has  securi- 
ty ifaplications  for  Americans  traveling  or 
ig  in  that  country,  pursuant  to  22 
2656e;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
|rs. 

i5.  A  conununication  from  the  Presi- 
of  the  United  States,  the  report  on  the 
activities  of  countries  within  the  United  Na- 
tionf  and  its  specialized  agencies;  in  addi- 
tion, the  report  includes  the  report  required 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  under  section  117 
of  Riblic  Law  98-164  on  the  performance  of 
U.N,  member  countries  in  international  or- 
ganfeations,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-500; 
22  ir.S.C  287b  nt.  (Public  Law  98-164,  sec- 
tion 117);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fsUn . 

12  >6.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
C3er  eral  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting GSA's  investigation  of  the  costs  of  op- 
erating  privately  owned  vehicles  based  on 
cale  idar  year  1986  data,  pursuant  to  5 
U.sJc.  5707(b)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emaient  Operations. 

13  57.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Mai  agement  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 


fifth  anrual  report  under  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1980,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  3541;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1258.  Ajletter  from  the  Chief.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting notification  that  the  legal  descriptions 

of  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
changes  as  provided  by  ANUX^A, 
sent  directly  to  the  interested 
pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  3103(b); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1259.  AJ  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation tot  amend  chapter  15  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  by  ret>ealing  two  con- 
flict-of-interest provisions  that  apply  solely 
to  retired  Regular  officers  of  the  armed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1260.  Ajletter  from  the  Chief  Judge,  U.S. 
Claims  Court,  transmitting  a  certified  copy 
of  the  hekrlng  officer's  report  on  the  claim 
of  Cousliatta  Tribe  of  Louisiana  and  the 
report  of!  the  review  panel  concerning  Con- 
gressional Reference  No.  3-83,  Fulton  Bat- 
tise.  Chief  of  the  THbal  Council  of  the  Ala- 
bama cdishatta  TYibes  of  Texas,  et  ai.  v. 
77te  Unittd  States,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 69i  98th  Congress,  1st  session;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1261.  AJletter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  the 
agency's  Report  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 

treatment,   and   rehabilitation 

and  services  for  Federal  civilian 

pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-570, 

63;   to  the   Committee  on   Post 

Civil  Service. 

1262.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Railroad  Ketirement  Board,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  require  rail 
section  ftoancing  of  certain  railroad  retire- 
ment costs  currently  borne  by  the  general 
taxpayer  and  to  increase  contributions  to 
the  rail  industry  pension  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means.   1 

1263.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransF>oriation,  transmitting  the  eighth 
annual  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
offshore  oil  pollution  compensation  fund 
which  cofers  the  fiscal  year  from  October  1, 
1985  through  September  30,  1986.  pursuant 
to  43  U.S|C.  1824;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Inter^r  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1264.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  {transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  enhance  effective  administra- 
tion of  cfrtain  Federal  lands  and  for  other 
purposesj  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Agriculture. 

1265.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  entitled.  "A  Study  of 
the  Joint  Use  of  Vehicles  for  Transporta- 
tion of  liazardous  and  Nonhazardous  Mate- 
rials," pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-499,  sec- 
tion 118(j);  jointly,  to  the  Conmilttees  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
Energy  a  id  Commerce. 
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REPOF  TS 
PUBIIC 


OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Undeif  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  comtnittees  were  delivered  to  the 
CHerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  Calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1567.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  funds  award- 
ed to  the  Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Tribe 
of  Indians  in  U.S.  Claims  Court  docket  num- 
bered 53-81L  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  100-66).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  151.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3.  A  bill  to  enhance 
the  competitivenes  of  American  industry 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  100-67).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Apr. 

24,  1987  the  following  report  was  filed  on 

Apr.  24.  1987] 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  1205.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  release  a  reversionary 
Interest  of  the  United  States  in  certain  land 
located  in  Putnam  County,  PL,  and  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States 
In  such  land  to  the  State  of  Florida;  with  an 
amendment;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  April  25,  1987,  for  con- 
sideration of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
amendment  as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  conunltee  pursuant  to  clause  1(1),  rule 
X  (Rept.  100-65).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

H.R.  2169.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  pun>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  2170.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  National  Fiscal  Priorities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BONKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONTB): 

H.R.  2171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the 
trade  and  development  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   DINGELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Markev,  Mr.  Slattery,   Mr.  Bryajit, 
Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Eckart): 
H.R.  2172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  corpo- 
rate tender  offers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee   on   Energy   and   Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.R.  2173.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  educational  programs  relating  to 


the  contributions  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R.  2174.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  30  months 
the  operation  of  provisions  providing  for 
continued  payment  of  disability  insurance 
benefits  during  administrative  appeal  of  ter- 
minations of  such  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   KONNYU   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Lantos,  and  Mr.  Porter): 

H.R.  2175.  A  bill  to  suspend  most-favored- 
nation  trade  privileges  to  Romania  until 
that  (Government  recognizes  and  protects 
fundamental  human  rights,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN: 
H.R.  2176.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
on  Intercollegiate  athletics;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OXLEY: 
H.R.  2177.  A  bill  to  amend  part  D  of  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
States  which  are  unable  to  enforce  payment 
of  overdue  child  support  by  noncustodial 
parents  must  require  such  parents  to  per- 
form public  service  employment  sufficient 
to  reimburse  the  Government  for  the  costs 
involved;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  2178.  A  bill  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  title  XV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1986,  relating  to  Indian 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  2179.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  secondary  market  for  certain  loans 
gviaranteed  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
H.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  7,  1987,  as  "National  Family  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    BATES    (for    himself,    Mrs. 

Schroeder,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Jacobs, 

and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan): 

H.    Res.    150.   Resolution   amending   the 

Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  to 

limit  election  expenditures  by  candidates 

for  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 

Committee  on  Rules. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

54.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  relative 
to  the  purchase  of  environmentally  sensi- 
tive land  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

55.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  lobbying 
activities  by  nonprofit  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  McKINNEY  introduced  a  bUl  (H.R. 

2180)  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  LendU  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  8:  Mr.  Baoham. 

H.R.  50:  Mr.  Nielsom  of  Utah  and  Mr. 
EtoRNAH  of  California. 

H.R.  618:  Mr.  McGratr,  Mr.  (Xarke.  Mr. 
SiKORSKi,  and  Mr.  AnCoiN. 

H.R.  758:  Mr.  Schuette  and  Mr.  Uptoii. 

H.R.  768:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  804:  Mr.  Cahfer. 

H.R.  1049:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  DuRBni, 
and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1068:  Mr.  McEweh  and  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siifo. 

HH.  1086:  Mr.  Shumway  and  lb.  Thomas 
of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1101:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  LKViif  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Frost,  Iiftr.  Fazio,  and 
Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  1207:  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  1411:  Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Mahtoh, 
Mr.  Levin  of  IiUchigan,  Bfr.  Conykrs,  Mr. 
AcKERMAN,  Mr.  MrnifE.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bia<m:i,  Mr.  Darodi. 
Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Fhost,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  1406:  Mr.  DeLay. 

H.R.  1751:  Mr.  Cheney. 

H.R.  1770:  Mr.  McHuGH  and  Mi.  Torri- 

CELLI. 

H.R.  1811:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Sonia.  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Roe,  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Olin. 
Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Peighan.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  BusTAMANTE.  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Con- 
yers,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
Torres,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Mollo- 
han. 
H.R.  2150:  Mr.  Lent. 
H.R.  2168:  Mr.  Matsui. 
H.J.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Hepner.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  and  Mr. 
Bates. 

KJ.  Res.  116:  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Price  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Leland. 
Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Petri,  and  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.J.  Res.  121:  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Wolt,  Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Washington.  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  RoEMER,  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Trapicant.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  CXarke.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Iiftr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Stallings,  Bdr. 
Holloway,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  MruME,  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
H.J.  Res.  143:  Mr.  Gallecly. 
H.J.  Res.  150:  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Applegatx. 
Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Jontz.  and  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota. 

H.J.  Res.  166:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Atkins. 
Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bonbk  of 
Tennessee.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Brown  of  Call- 
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fornla.  Mrs.  BrmoR.  Bfr.  CBAmtucx.  Mr. 
CBArmx.  Mr.  Coklho.  Mrs.  Coixiirs,  Mr. 
Oannn,  Mr.  Dayis  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Oel- 
tOMB.  Mr.  DcWns,  Mr.  DncoK,  Mr.  Dowdt 
of  MtaiMippi.  Mr.  DwTBi  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  DniAiXT.  Mr.  EtOBSOii.  Mr.  Esrr.  Mr. 
Pish.  Mr.  FUppo.  Mr.  Folit.  Mr.  Pustsr. 
Mr.  O0AUin.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hatks 
of  miDOii.  Mr.  HviRK.  Mr.  Hoikt.  Mt. 
HOWAKD,  Mr.  HOTBU  Mr.  HuTto.  Mr. 
HuRBi.  Mr.  Htiib.  Mrs.  Johnsom  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Joiras  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Kabich,  Mr.  Kmp,  Mr.  Kilokb.  Mr.  Klbcz- 
KA.  Mr.  Kovmi.  Mr.  LAaoMAunio.  Mr.  La- 
Palcb.  Mr.  Lblaks.  Mr.  I^vn  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  iMnmm  of  California.  Mr.  Lbwis  of  Cali- 
fomlB.  Mr.  LnmraKi.  Mrs.  Llotd,  Mr. 
LowBT  of  Washington.  Mr.  Maoigar,  Mr. 
MoLLOBAV.  Mr.  Mabtiii  of  New  York,  Mr. 
MABTonB.  Mr.  Maisui.  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr. 
*Mntwm  of  Washington,  Mr.  McDadb,  Mr. 
McEwbh,  Mr.  McObatb.  Ui.  Mimbta,  Mr. 

MOAKLBT.  Mr.  MOODT,  Mr.  MUSPHT,  Mr. 

Obtb.  Mr.  OwBBS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Panet- 
TA.  Mr.  PBBxms.  Mr.  Rarall,  Mr.  Rbcttla. 
Mr.  RnuLOO.  Mr.  Roanio,  Mr.  Rob.  B€r. 
ROBB.  Mr.  RowLAMB  of  Qeorgla,  Mr. 
Sawtbu  Mr.  SCHBUBB.  Mr.  Schuiibh,  Mr. 
Shuiiwat.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
SiBBHOLM.  Mr.  Stokbs.  Mr.  SuitiA,  Mr. 
Talloii.  Mr.  Taqkb,  Mr.  Tauzdi,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  TBAncABT.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  VALBirnnE, 
MtB.  Vticabovich,  Mr.  Watkims.  Mr. 
Waxmar.  Mr.  Wbbbb.  Mr.  Wilsor.  Mr. 
WoBTLBT,  Mr.  Wthbr,  Bud  Mr.  Yatror. 

KJ.  Res.  194:  Mr.  Bbbmar.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Bomoa  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Con- 
TBU.  Mr.  DB  LA  Oabza.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Hates 
of  nUnois.  Mr.  Laoomabsiro,  Mr.  Levir  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Lbwis  of  California,  Mr. 
**""—-.  Mr.  SiKOBBxi.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  TowRB.  Mr.  Vbrto,  Mr.  Wausrer, 
and  Mr.  Pdbtbb. 

HJ.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Taukb. 

HJ.  Res.  201:  Mr.  Bilbbat,  Mr.  GUARUn, 
Mr.  MonETA,  Mr.  Pursbll.  Mr.  Mortgomert, 
Mr.  McC^UTH.  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Koltbr,  Mr. 
LowRT  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.J.  Res.  207:  Mr.  Oorrar  of  California. 
Mr.  Bbbmar,  Mr.  Pustbr,  Mr.  Pepper,  hbr. 
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ffsoR,  Mr.  Paurtrot,  Mr.  Pazio,  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Wortlbt.  Mr. 
Frobt.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Sterholm,  Mr. 
OoapoR,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Schubitb,  Mrs. 
JoHlisoR  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Chapmar.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Berrett, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Frark,  Mr.  Kxrredt,  Mr. 
Lancaster.  Mr.  Sunia,  and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.  J.  Res.  229:  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Dtmally, 
and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Gurderson,  Mrs. 
ScHBOEDER,  Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Buechner, 
Mr.  Lichtpoot.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukbrs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  105:  Mr.  Badbam,  Mr. 
Schvettb,  Mr.  Oxlet,  Mr.  DbLat,  and  Mr. 
DaoB. 


Apnl  27,  1987 


April  27,  1987 


pos(>d 
f  Gill  >ws: 


AMENDMENTS 

Utider  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
amendments  were  submitted  as 


HJl.3 


By  Mr.  LENT: 

(Td  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
subatitute.) 

— PUKe  757,  beginning  on  line  11.  strike  out 
all  ef  subsection  (j)  through  line  21  and 
insert  the  following: 

( j  >  Rbculatiors.— 

(1)  Regulations  required:  deadlines  for 
promulgation.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  ^te  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
taryi  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
men|ts  of  this  sulisection.  publish  for  notice 
and  j  public  comment  regulations  to  carry 
out  :tliis  section.  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scriVe  final  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion not  later  than  180  days  after  such  date 
of  enactment. 

(2)  Contents  op  regulations.— Regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subjection— 


(A)  shill  establish  forms  and  procedures 
for  maklyig  the  disclosures  required  by  this 
section: 

<B)  shBll  establish  procedures  for  index- 
ing, and  providing  public  access  to,  the  in- 
formation disclosed  under  this  section: 

(C)  may  define  any  term  used  In  this  sec- 
tion which  Is  not  defined  in  subsection  (m> 
and  may  provide  further  clarification  of  any 
term  whifch  is  defined  in  such  subsection: 

(D)  ma^,  subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection— 

(i)  exempt  any  person  or  interest  or  class 
of  persons  or  interests,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
or  upon  specific  terms  and  conditions,  from 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  or  exempt 
from  pubaic  access  the  information  disclosed 
by  any  person  or  class  of  persons,  in  whole 
or  in  par^,  or  upon  specific  terms  and  condi- 
tions; or 

(11)  establish  procedives  for  the  granting 
of  such  ain  exemption  by  order,  upon  appli- 
cation by  any  person; 

(E)  masr  prescribe  means  reasonably  de- 
signed to  prevent  any  person  from  evading 
or  circumventing  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  I 

(F)  may  otherwise  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(3)  Criteria  por  exemptions.— No  exemp- 
tion mayt  be  granted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2KD)  of]  this  subsection  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  in  the  proceeding  to  estab- 
lish the  exemption  by  rule  or  to  grant  the 
exemption  by  order,  that  the  exemption  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  a  substantial 
impairm^t  of  beneficial  foreign  investment 
in  the  United  States.  In  making  such  a  de- 
termination, the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  impact  of  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States  on— 

(A)  employment  in  the  United  States; 

(B)  Federal  and  State  tax  revenues; 

(C)  the'balance  of  international  trade; 

(D)  access  to  advanced  technology; 

(E)  the  cost  and  availability  of  capital  to 
United  States  businesses;  and 

(F)  the  stability  of  United  States  markets 
in  secur^ies,  real  estate,  and  natural  re- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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A  MOCKING  MEMORY 


HON.  JOHN  LEWIS 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATrVES 

Monday,  ApHl  27,  1987 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  23,  1987,  Alberto  Armas-Castillo 
hanged  himself  in  his  prison  cell.  He  had  only 
recently  come  off  suicide  watch.  Four  days 
earlier,  Santiago  Peratta-Ocana  died  at  the 
prison  In  what  was  initially  described  as  a 
heart  attack.  However,  later  reports  indicate 
that  the  FBI  is  investigating  eyewitness  ac- 
counts that  Peralta  was  beaten  to  death  by 
prison  guards. 

On  November  26.  1986,  Jorge  Ramirez-Her- 
edia  died  at  the  same  prison.  Authorities  did 
not  bother  to  inform  his  family  until  December 
2.  when  Ramirez'  naked  body  was  shipped  to 
Miami.  Having  spoken  to  Jorge  only  a  few 
days  prior  to  his  death,  the  family  is  still  seek- 
ing an  explanation. 

All  three  of  ttiese  deaths  occun-ed  at  tf»e  At- 
lanta Federal  Penitentiary,  which  sits  in  the 
heart  of  my  district  Opened  in  1901.  this  facil- 
ity rK>  k)r)ger  serves  primarily  as  a  prison;  in- 
stead.  It  has  become  a  detention  facility  for 
some  1 .800  stateless  Cut)an  detainees. 

These  detainees,  aksng  with  another  1,500 
or  so,  are  not  serving  criminal  senterK:es. 
Rather,  they  are  being  hekl  t>ecause  our  Gov- 
ernment has  deckled  that  their  continued 
presence  in  this  country  is  unacceptable.  As 
part  of  the  Mariel  boatlift,  these  detainees 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1980  when 
Preskjent  Carter  promised  to  greet  tfiem  with 
"an  open  heart  and  open  arms."  Their  contin- 
ued imprisonment  is.  as  tfie  Boston  Globe  ftas 
recently  described  it,  "a  mocking  memory,  a 
reminder  that  they  lack  even  the  basic  consti- 
tutional rights  granted  to  illegal  aliens  wtK> 
sneak  over  ttie  tx>rder." 

The  plight  of  the  Mariel  Cut>ans,  or  "Marieli- 
tos,"  reminds  me  of  a  verse  of  scripture:  "Do 
not  mistreat  foreigners  wtx)  are  living  in  your 
land.  Treat  them  as  a  fellow  Israelite  and  k>ve 
them  as  you  would  love  yourselves.  Remem- 
bet  tiiat  you  were  foreigners  in  the  land  of 
Egypt."  [Levitknjs  19:33.]  I  believe  we  have 
failed  this  Bit}lk»l  command  in  the  case  of  the 
Marielitos.  And,  because  I  cannot  ignore  tf>e 
presence  of  1,565  unwanted  souls  who  are 
imprisoned  in  my  district  their  status  is  an 
issue  I  choose  to  address  today. 

When  PreskJent  Carter  wrelcomed  the  Mar- 
ielitos to  this  country,  little  dkj  anyone  suspect 
that  125,000  woukl  come.  Yet,  come  they  dkJ, 
embarking  on  our  sfiores,  en  masse.  Unlike 
many  prior  refugees  however,  the  maiority  of 
the  MarieNtos  were  of  a  lower  economk: 
class — and  many  of  ttiem  were  black.  Expect- 
ing to  find  liberty,  many  were  instead  placed  in 
detentton  centers  around  ttie  country.  Al- 
though all  were  eventually  paroled,  some  300 
remairted  imprisoned  in  Atlanta  and  have 
been  since  their  arrival.  The  MarieNtos  re- 


tained ttie  status  of  "excludable"  aliens;  ttiat 
is.  unwanted  by  us  and  subject  to  art>itrary 
arrest  and  detentxxi  at  any  time. 

That  is  tfw  srtuatK>n  in  wfHch  tf>e  1.800  de- 
tainees In  Atlanta  find  tiiemselves  today, 
along  with  some  600  in  Oakdaie.  LA,  some  75 
in  Minrtesota.  and  hundreds  of  others  around 
ttie  country.  Ttiese  men  and  women  are  not 
serving  criminal  sentences,  but  they  are  de- 
tained solely  because  tfieir  immigratnn  parole 
lias  been  revoked.  Some  have  committed 
crimes,  twwever.  many  of  tfK>se  wtio  were 
competed  have  completed  ttieir  sentences,  yet 
remain  imprisoned.  In  many  instances.  vk)ta- 
tors  received  probatk>n  or  light  sentences. 
Some  detainees  were  only  cfiarged  with  minor 
crimes  or  even  such  minor  transgressions  as 
halfway  iKXJse  vk>latx>ns.  Yet,  in  most  in- 
stances, immigratkKi  autfxxities  revoked  the 
parole  and  are  indefinitely  detaining  these 
people  without  trial  or  sentence. 

In  ttie  words  of  or>e  appellate  court  judge 
vytK)  heard  the  recently  conckjded  litigatk>n  of 
this  matter,  "ttie  Government  can  keep  them 
in  ttte  Atlanta  pen  until  tfiey  die."  Last  year, 
the  Sutxxjmmittee  on  Courts.  Civil  Liberties, 
and  tl>e  Administratkin  of  Justk:e  issued  a 
report  on  the  situatk>n  ttiere.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  char- 
acterized the  warehousing  of  the  Marielitos  as 
"brutal  and  dehumanizing."  Continuing,  Vne 
chairman  stated  ttie  conditnns  under  whk:h 
ttiese  persons  live  are  worse  than  ttiose 
whKh  exist  for  the  most  dangerous  convkrted 
felons.  The  conditkKis  of  confinement  do  not 
appear  to  meet  minimum  correctkxial  stand- 
aixls. 

The  situation  in  Atlanta  is  truly  numbing 
and  staggering.  There  fiave  been  at  least  20 
murders  and  suckles  in  ttie  past  6  years. 
Ttiere  have  been  over  150  serious  sukade  at- 
tempts and  4.000  episodes  of  self-multilatksn. 
I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  tfie  distirv 
guished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  our  Na- 
tkm's  indefinite  detention  of  Mariel  Culians  in 
the  antk^uated,  overcrowded  Atlanta  Peniten- 
tiary—and elsewtiere  for  that  matter— fails  to 
meet  any  minimum  standard  of  decency  and 
perpetuates  a  cycle  of  frustratk>n.  vtolence. 
and  despair. 

In  1984.  a  riot  was  set  off  in  the  Atlanta 
Penitentiary  when  offfcers  attempted  to  move 
a  man  into  the  disciplinary  unit  for  reasons 
ottier  detainees  considered  unjust.  The  Gov- 
ernment prosecuted  two  Marielitos  as  ring- 
leaders of  ttie  rioL  Not  only  were  the  two 
found  not  guilty,  members  of  ttie  jury  also  sak) 
that  the  testimony  from  the  American  inmates 
and  Cuban  detainees  was  more  credible  tfian 
testimony  from  prison  guards  and  offk:ials. 

The  foreman  of  the  jury,  Mel  Magklson, 
stated  ttiat  "we  are  ashamed  of  our  Gover- 
ment  and  the  way  things  are  going  for  those 
people."  Juror  Laquetta  Goodman  comment- 
ed that  "they're  not  having  a  hearing,  they 
don't  have  a  vok».  Everybody  in  these  United 
States  should  have  a  vok»." 


Recently,  the  Atlanta  Federal  judge,  Marvin 
Shoob.  wtx)  preskled  over  ttw  case  for  6 
years,  conrunented  after  the  litigation  was  con- 
ckided  "ttie  moral  of  ttie  Cuban  situatnn  is  it 
can  happen  here."  Sakl  Judge  Shoob.  "After 
some  years  pass  and  we  can  view  this  more 
dispassionately,  ttiere  will  be  some  real  criti- 
cism of  the  deciskxi  to  detain  ttiese  people  in 
a  maximum  security  prison  wittiout  trial  tor  up 
to  6  years." 

The  courts  have  refused  to  act.  and  have 
accepted  ttie  legal  fictkxi  ttiat  ttie  Marieitos 
are  not  here.  For  purposes  of  their  legal 
status,  the  imprisoned  Mariel  Cubans  are 
floating  around  in  Miami  tiartxx.  But  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  ttiey  are  not  floating  in  Miami 
harbor.  They  are  in  our  prisons  and  jaHs  under 
indefinte  detentkm.  Eigtiteen  hundrcKl  of  ttiem 
are  in  my  district  Because  ttie  courts  tiave  re- 
fused to  act  we  must  In  1987  as  we  cele- 
brate the  bicentennial  of  our  Constitution,  we 
must  extend  to  refugees  due  process  of  our 
laws. 

Commissnner  Nelson  of  the  liiNiiigiatton 
and  Naturalizatkxi  ServKe  has  recently  stated 
that  ttie  Marielitos  have  more  due  process 
ttian  "people  in  many  places."  I  suggest  to 
you  ladies  and  gentlernen,  as  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitutkHi  has  recently  suggested,  that  to  find  it 
suffkaent  that  our  conduct  in  ttiis  matter  might 
favorably  with  polk:ies  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
South  Africa,  or  even  Cuba  for  ttiat  matter,  is 
ignominkxis  and  outrageous. 

The  immigratkjn  auttiorities  tiave  maintained 
that  the  Mariel  detainees  present  dangers  to 
society  due  to  ctminal  tendencies  or  mental 
protilems.  The  INS  now  admits  ttiat  not  all  the 
detainees  are  dangerous,  contrary  to  ttie  post- 
tk>n  it  took  as  recently  as  a  year  ago.  A  few 
detainees  have  been  processed  and  released 
from  ttie  detentk>n  center  in  Oakdaie.  LA.  As 
for  those  with  mental  problems,  I  thought  our 
society  had  progressed  beyond  confining 
mental  patients  in  prisons  on  psychotropic 
medKatkm.  If  ttiere  are  detainees  wtw  tiave 
mental  health  problems,  it  strikes  me  that  they 
ought  to  receive  treatment  in  an  appropriate 
setting. 

As  for  ttie  ottier  Marielitos  wtio  are  sakl  to 
be  "dangerous."  ttiey  at  least  deserve  a  hear- 
ing on  the  matter  with  an  opportunity  to  bring 
a  lawyer,  call  witnesses,  present  evklenca. 
and  confront  ttie  evklence  against  ttiem.  At 
the  present  time,  they  have  no  such  rights, 
but  are  at  the  whim  and  caprice  of  INS  and 
Bureau  of  Prison  offk:tals  wtio  view  ttiem  dis- 
paragingly as  "Marielitos,"  a  term  I  have  used 
often  today  and  one  wtiKh  has  almost 
reached  the  level  of  a  racial  epithet 

Let  me  be  dear.  I  accept  ttie  fact  that  their 
may  be  some  Mariel  Cutians  in  detention  wtio 
may  present  dangers  to  society  even  through 
ttiey  are  not  serving  criminal  sentences.  As 
k>ng  as  aliens  do  not  enjoy  ttie  full  panoply  of 
rights  enjoyed  l>y  American  citizens — a  situa- 
txm  that  Congress  is  not  Kkety  to  soon 
ctiange— some  of  those  detainees  may 
remain    in    detentkxi.     tOeverttieiess,    wliat 
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ahouU  be  raquirad  is  the  provision  of  basic 
due  process  tor  Cuban  doUinoos.  Each  de- 
tainee sbouU  be  granted  the  right  to  an  Indn 
vUual  hearing  to  determine  whether  ornot  he 
or  she  is  a  danger  to  society.  The  detainee 
should  have  the  right  to  a  lawyer,  to  present 
evidence  and  witnesses,  and  to  contest  the 
evidence  against  him.  The  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  release  criteria  should  be  spelled 
out  and  dear  to  aH. 


If  the  detainee  is  found  not  to  present  a 
danger  to  aodety,  he  or  she  should  be  re- 
leased UTKier  appropriate  condttions:  if  the  de- 
tainee is  fourxl  to  present  a  danger,  he  or  she 
should  be  given  a  determinate  sentence  and 
an  explanation  of  what  conduct  Is  required 
before  elgibility  for  release  wiN  be  considered. 

I  believo  tttat  due  process  protections  are 
long  overdue.  Ttie  INS  has  the  authority  to  ad- 
minislratively  implement  them  immediately.  If 
ttie  INS  taite  to  do  so.  this  Congress  must  act 
Ttw  present  status  of  excludable  aliens  indefi- 
nitely detained  cannot  be  permitted  to  contin- 
ue. 

Recently.  Silvia  VaMes,  ttie  wife  of  a  Cuban 
detainee,  visited  me  in  my  office.  Her  hus- 
band, Ernesto  Valdez-Barcourt.  came  to  this 
country,  made  his  own  way,  and  met  and  mar- 
ried SMa.  a  dtiinn  of  the  United  States.  They 
now  have  a  young  daughter,  Nancy.  On  May 
3.  1964,  Ernesto  was  arrested  for  drug  In- 
volvement Releesed  on  bond,  he  was  utti- 
malely  sentenced  to  a  year  in  jail.  He  served 
his  time  and  was  released  early  due  to  good 
behavior. 

Upon  his  release  on  November  1,  1985,  he 
was  picked  up  by  ttie  Immigration  Service  and 
has  tteen  detained  ever  since  though  he  is  not 
aeoAng  a  criminal  sentence.  While  I  do  not 
condone  Mr.  VaMes'  invoivement  In  selling 
drugs,  he  has  done  his  time.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  1  yeer.  Is  he  now  to  serve  a  life 
term?  Is  he  to  be  deported  to  Cuba  at  some 
future  date  never  to  see  his  wife  and  child 
again?  Does  he  not  at  least  deserve  a  hearing 
on  wtieltier  he  has  learned  his  lesson  andean 
be  released  from  indefinite  detention? 

In  the  case  of  Gerardo  Mansur-Piniero  and 
his  wife  Julia  ktartinez,  both  Marielitos.  In 
19B4,  both  pleaded  guilty  to  possession  of  an 
ounce  of  marijuana.  Both  were  placed  on  pro- 
bation. Upon  reporting  to  their  probation  offi- 
cer the  Mansurs  were  arrested  by  Immigration 
officials.  Gerardo,  since  transferred  to  Flor- 
ence, AZ,  was  immediately  imprisoned  in  At- 
lanta, and  his  wife  In  Lexington,  KY,  where 
she  remains.  Their  two  young  children,  then  2 
years  and  4  months  olds,  were  taken  from 
them  and  put  in  foster  care.  The  family  has 
not  seen  each  ottier  since,  and  In  a  recent 
letter  Gerardo  reports  ttiat  "of  my  children,  It's 
more  ttian  a  year  that  I  have  heard  any  type 
of  news  from  them."  Is  ttiis  not  excessive 
punishment  for  poaaoaoion  of  an  ounce  of 
marijuana? 

Such  stories  abound.  These  Cut>an  detain- 
ees, Marieitos;  ttieir  wives,  chiklren,  parents, 
and  other  toved  ones,  cry  out  for  justne.  It  Is 
a  cry  we  can  no  kxiger  ignore.  Recently,  one 
Marieiito  confined  in  Atlanta,  Armando  San- 
chez-Garcia.  expressed  his  fnjstrations  in  a 
poem  I  repeat  here: 
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YoA  see  our  faces 
look  really  me*n 

We  ire  scum. 

We  are  worse. 

We  have  no  end. 

But  look  deeply  inside  us  .  .  . 

What  do  you  see? 

Are  they  hard  faces? 

Are  they  full  of  hate? 

Ton  know  l>etter  than  that! 

It  Is  pain  and  sadness. 

It  is  crying  and  hurt. 

It  is  the  resentment  of  a  victimized  people, 
and  ones  suffering,  weeping,  and  hope- 
fully waiting! 

I  woukl  like  to  conclude  by  recalling  the 
words  of  ttie  famed  Soviet  writer  and  dissident 
Aleteandr  Soizhenitsyn.  In  volume  11  of  his 
wort,  the  Gulag  Archipelago,  a  history  of 
Sov^t  internment  camps,  there  Is  a  chapter 
entitled  "Hand  Over  Your  Second  Skin,  Too." 
Asked  Solztienltsyn: 

Can  you  kill  a  man  whose  head  has  al- 
ready Xteen  cut  off?  You  can.  Can  you  slun 
the  Ihide  off  a  man  when  he  has  already 
Ijeen  skinned?  You  can. 

What  Soizhenitsyn  was  referring  to  was  ttie 
addHnnal  detentkxi  Imposed  after  a  prior 
pris<^  term  had  been  served.  Sardonkially, 
ttie  puttier  continues: 

Ok.  blessed  are  those  pitiless  tyrannies, 
those  despotisms,  those  savage  countries, 
where  a  person  once  arrested  cannot  be  ar- 
rested a  second  time!  Where  once  in  prison 
he  (zinnot  be  reimprlsoned.  Where  a  person 
who!  has  been  tried  cannot  be  tried  again! 
Where  a  sentenced  person  cannot  be  sen- 
tenoed  again!  But  in  our  country  [the  Soviet 
Union]  everything  is  permissible.  When  a 
man  is  flat  on  his  t>ack.  irrevocably  doomed 
and; in  the  depths  of  despair,  how  conven- 
ient )it  is  to  poleax  him  again. 

Mf.  Speaker,  we  do  not  maintain  gulags  in 
tilts  country.  We  are  not  ttie  Soviet  Unk>n  or 
Souti  Africa.  Because  ttiey  have  no  strong  or 
wealthy  constituency,  it  has  been  easy 
enough  for  us  to  ignore  the  plight  of  the  Mar- 
lelltq  detainees.  However,  I  have  1 ,565  impris- 
oned in  my  district  wtio  are  tiiere  solely  as  a 
rest^  of  ttieir  status — not  as  punishment  for 
any  t^rime.  I  cannot  Ignore  them.  It  Is  long  past 
timei  for  us  to  demand  that  elemental  con- 
cept^ of  justKe.  decency,  and  human  dignity 
previul. 


EE  HONORS  MR.  JOHN  W. 
HUNTER 


HON.  DALE  L  KUDEE 

OP  mCHIGAN 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.        Monday,  April  27.  1987 

Ml.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
urge  ttie  distinguisiied  Memt^ers  of  this  House 
to  join  me  In  honoring  Mr.  John  W.  Hunter,  a 
mart  who  has  served  ttie  people  of  Michigan 
and  ttie  Flint  area  for  more  tfian  three  dec- 
ade9  as  a  dedk:ated  volunteer  and  a  devoted 
pubic  servant 

As  we  wtio  reside  In  ttie  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  well  know,  Mr.  Hunter  is  a  hard- 
wortllng  man,  with  30  years  of  experience  with 
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Chevrolet  Manufacturing.  During  ttus  time,  he 
has  tieen  an  active  memt}er  of  ttie  United 
Auto  Workers,  helping  to  furttier  ttie  rights  and 
opportunities  of  his  felk)w  plant  workers  and 
ttieir  fanflies.  But  Mr.  Hunter's  contritxitions 
extend  f^r  tieyond  his  work  in  ttie  automotive 
industry.  He  has  t>een  a  tireless  figure  in  serv- 
ing ttie  people  of  Michigan  in  politKal,  social, 
and  hum^n  rights  drdes. 

Mr.  Huhter  served  for  an  illustrious  12  years 
on  ttie  Genesee  County  Board  of  Commis- 
skxiers,  working  as  ctiairperson  of  ttie  Gene- 
see County  Human  Resources,  Equallzatk>n. 
and  Personnel  Committees  from  1977  to 
1982.  He  also  served  as  vice  chairperson  of 
ttie  AdmNstrative  Service.  Finance.  Govern- 
mental (Operations,  and  Human  Resources 
Committees.  While  serving  on  ttie  Genesee 
County  Bbard  of  Commissioners,  John  Hunter 
was  a  svong  leader  who  deeply  believed  in 
government  for  the  people  and  by  the  people. 
He  was  a  politician  who  never  allowed  |X>lltics 
to  dictate  his  decisions,  and  he  remains  a  dig- 
nified nwi  wtio  never  compromises  tils 
values.  Mr.  Hunter  has  also  served  ttie  Demo- 
cratK  Party  as  politk»l  director  of  ttie  Gene- 
see Courity  Democratk:  Black  Caucus  and  as 
a  precinct  delegate  to  county  and  State 
Democratic  conventk>ns.  He  is  currently  serv- 
ing as  d  member  of  the  Genesee  County 
Road  C<)mmission,  ttie  first  black  ever  to 
serve  on  tlie  commission.  In  his  capacity  as  a 
public  official.  Mr.  Hunter  has  exhibited  a  deep 
sense  of  |compassk)n,  and  a  true  understand- 
ing of  ttie  problems  facing  ttie  people  he  rep- 
resents, iohn  Hunter  always  has  been,  and  I 
know  wii  continue  to  be,  a  champton  for 
ttiose  who  are  the  most  economk»lly  vulnera- 
ble in  ourj  society. 

In  addiion  to  his  work  as  an  elected  offKial, 
Mr.  Huntfr  ties  partk:ipated  in  numerous  vol- 
unteer o^gan(zatk>ns,  including  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  Michigan  Association 
of  Counties,  Flint  Bk^ntennial  Commission. 
Genesee  County  Sutistance  At>use  Commis- 
sion Advisory  Board,  Model  Cities  Economic 
Developrnent  Corporatton,  Urban  League  of 
Flint,  NaAcp,  and  ttie  Genesee  Federation  of 
the  Blindj  Mr.  Hunter's  caring  and  humanistk: 
activities  nave  also  stretctied  into  the  field  of 
health,  wpere  tie  ties  served  on  ttie  Genesee 
County  abard  of  Health  and  the  tioard  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Genesee  Memorial  Hospital.  In 
honor  of  Mr.  Hunter's  selfless  work,  ttie  Gene- 
see Merrtorial  Hospital  has  named  the  ambu- 
latory winn  of  ttie  hospital  in  his  betialf. 

The  tireless  efforts  of  this  man  liave  been 
recognized  by  ttie  Black  Business  and  Profes- 
stonal  Women's  Organizatkm.  which  present- 
ed Mr.  Hunter  with  ttieir  leadership  award  in 
1978.  He  has  also  been  listed  twice  In  Who's 
Who  AnK^ng  Black  Americans. 

Mr.  Sp^ker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  ttie  work  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Hunter.  H«s  efforts  for  the  people  of  Mk:higan 
have  establistied  him  as  a  community  leader 
and  a  credit  to  the  State  of  Mk:higan  and  the 
people  of  this  country.  Mr.  John  W.  Hunter 
has  given  of  himself  for  ttie  good  of  his  fellow 
man.  arKt  I  am  honored  to  have  ttie  opportuni- 
ty to  pay  pitHite  to  him. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OP  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SUUGHTER 

OF  Wrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1987 
Ms.  Sl>UGHTER  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  extend- 
ing congratulatmns  to  Effie  C.  Anagnostopou- 
tos  of  Mendon.  NY,  the  New  York  State 
winner  of  the  1986/87  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  Voice  of  Democracy  Sctiolarship 
Program. 

Each  year  the  VFW  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
conduct  the  Voice  of  DemoCTacy  broadcast 
scriptwriting  contest.  This  year  more  ttian 
300,000  secondary  sctiool  students  participat- 
ed in  ttie  competition. 

Effie  is  a  senior  at  Honeoye  Falls-Lima  High 
School.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  her  win- 
ning entry  on  "The  Ctiallenge  of  American 
Citizenstiip." 
The  Crallemge  or  Americaii  Citizenship 
American  citizens  are  endowed  with  the 
gifts  of  a  nation  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  In  no  other  country  of 
the  world  have  so  few  words  inspired  such 
sacrifices  as  the  American  people  have  en- 
dured to  uphold  their  dream.  And  In  no 
other  country  of  the  world  has  the  dream  of 
its  people  lieen  more  successful.  Now,  we  are 
faced  with  the  challenge  of  rememliering 
and  honoring  those  who  have  endured  hard- 
ships in  the  name  of  democracy  and  given 
up  their  lives  so  that  their  children  may 
lead  lietter  ones. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  our  forefathers 
faced  the  tremendous  challenge  of  institut- 
ing those  ideals  to  which  they  had  pledged 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor.  To  this  effort,  they  brought  Wash- 
ington's fortitude  and  strength  of  character. 
Jefferson's  love  of  democracy,  and  Frank- 
lin's wit  and  wisdom.  These  men  dared  to 
lielieve  in  the  virtue  and  judgement  of  every 
man  in  an  age  when  most  people  lielieved 
that  these  characteristics  l)elonged  solely  to 
aristocrats.  We  must  remember  the  constant 
faith  the  forefathers  had  for  the  wisdom 
and  intelligence  of  the  individual,  and  we 
must  strive  to  not  only  fulfill,  but  to  exceed, 
their  expectations  of  virtue  and  knowledge. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  thing  aliout  America 
is  that  it  proves  that  the  lieliefs  of  the 
foimding  fathers  were  based  on  solid  foun- 
dations. The  common  man,  through  uncom- 
mon perseverance  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter, has  managed  to  make  it  the  prosperous 
and  peaceful  land  that  it  is  today.  As  I  study 
and  learn  our  country's  history,  I  am  pro- 
foundly moved  by  the  sacrifices  and  efforts 
put  forth  by  the  American  people  to  rise  to 
the  level  of  the  challenges  they  had  to  face. 
From   the   fundamental    problems   of   the 
founding  fathers,  to  the  hardships  suffered 
during  the  two  World  Wars  and  the  Great 
Depression,  to  the  struggle  to  adapt  to  a 
rapidly  changing  society  in  the  1960's,  the 
American  people  have  found  the  strength  to 
face  their  challenges.  We  must  remember 
and  honor  these  people  and  not  take  their 
effrots  for  granted.  They  strived  to  make 
America  lietter  for  their  children  and  we, 
who  now  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  lalwr, 
must  always  rememlier  them  and  be  grate- 
ful. 

All  too  often,  when  times  are  good,  we 
tend  to  loose  that  spirit  and  fire  that  moti- 
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vated  the  builders  of  this  country.  This  is 
another  reason  why  we  must  rememl>er  the 
great  debt  we  owe  to  our  ancestors.  We 
must  make  our  vows  to  uphold  the  prinici- 
ples  of  democracy  an  integral  part  of  our 
philosophy.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  con- 
stantly wave  flages,  or  shout  out  our  t>eliefs 
to  the  world:  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  con- 
stantly strive  towards  them  in  our  actions 
and  words. 

As  I  stand  on  the  brink  of  adulthood,  I 
think  of  those  who  have  made  their  VOWS 
silently  and  seriously.  These  are  the  men 
and  women  that  liave  made  democracy  pos- 
sible. To  them  I  am  immensely  gratefuly  lie- 
cause  they  have  given  me  the  priceless  gifts 
of  opportunity  and  education.  And  it  is  to 
them  that  I  now  make  my  vow  to  support 
our  country  and  pass  on  the  gifts  they  have 
given  me.  Yes,  there  are  many  challenges 
that  face  Americans  today,  but  the  real 
challenge  Is  wtiat  it  has  always  been:  to 
meet  our  problems  with  the  full  strength 
and  integrity  of  our  character  and  not  yield 
to  despair. 


STATEMENT  FOR  HEARING  ON 
PROPOSED  BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1987 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  testi- 
mony t>y  Joseph  T.  Durham,  presktent  of  ttie 
Community  College  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Durtiam 
attended  my  town  meeting  on  ttie  Federal 
budget  to  detail  the  effects  ttie  PreskJent's 
proposed  tmdget  would  have  had  on  his  Insti- 
tution and   Its  students.   While  Mr.   Duri^m 
speaks  directly  to  ttie  situation  at  ttie  Commu- 
nity College  of  Baltimore,  his  message  rings 
true  for  all  Institutksns  of  higher  leaming. 
Statement  por  Hearing  on  Proposed 
Budget  Ctrrs 
(By  Joseph  T.  Durliam.  President, 
Community  College  of  Baltimore) 

I  would  like  to  thank  representatives 
Cardin  and  Mfume  for  allowing  me  the  op- 
portunity to  respond  to  the  impact  of  the 
federal  budget  cuts  on  the  Community  Col- 
lege of  Baltimore.  I  wish  it  were  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  ))e  here  tonight  to  justify 
funding  in  programs  that  are  so  vitally 
needed  for  college  students,  residents  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  state  of  Mary- 
land. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  current  Admin- 
istration, in  developing  its  budget  proposal, 
was  not  concerned  with  the  needs  of  higher 
education.  Rather,  the  president  was  con- 
cerned with  accomplishing  the  goals  of 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings.  My  lielief  is  sup- 
ported by  the  memliers  of  Congress  who  did 
not  take  the  President's  proposed  budget  se- 
riously. 

Gentleman,  I  say  to  you  concerning  the 
funding  of  the  Title  IV  student  financial  aid 
programs,  the  President  and  Congress  have 
not  lived  up  to  the  funding  commitment 
they  made  to  the  American  people  in 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1980.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  Pell  Grant,  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  and 
College  Work-Study  Programs.  First,  the 
Pell  Grant  program,  which  has  approxi- 
mately ttiree  million  applicante  annually 
(3,800  of  whom  are  attending  our  College), 
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was  supposed  to  have  lieen  funded  at  a  max- 
imum eligibility  of  $2,600  for  FY  85-86.  I  do 
not  have  to  tell  you  that  the  appropriation 
for  the  Pell  Grant  Program  lias  just 
reached  a  maximum  eligibility  of  $2,100  per 
student  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Let  me  add 
that  the  way  the  Pell  Grant  Program  is 
structured,  only  60%  of  a  student's  need  is 
met.  That  is  why  one  cannot  seriously  con- 
sider the  President's  proposed  budget, 
which  recommends  that  we  reduce  the 
number  of  Pell  Grant  recipients  by  39%  and 
reduce  the  funding  by  20%. 

The  impact  of  such  drastic  cuts  will  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  the  students  attend- 
ing the  Community  College  of  Baltimore. 
The  College  would  lose  1,482  students  and 
approximately  1.3  million  dollars. 

Secondly,  the  proposed  elimination  of  the 
College  Work-Study /Job  Location  Develop- 
ment Programs  would  tie  a  nightmare  for 
most  colleges.  These  emplojrment  programs 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  part-time  em- 
ployment activities  at  our  institutions; 
therefore,  we  would  have  to  find  other  re- 
sources to  fund  our  institutional  employ- 
ment programs.  Approximately  775  students 
would  lie  eliminated  from  the  programs,  and 
we  would  lose  $1,120,630. 

Finally,  the  proposed  elimination  of  the 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  P»rogram  would  result  in  the  College 
losing  $716,764.  In  addition.  1.502  students 
would  also  lie  eliminated  from  the  program. 

The  College's  formula  for  funding  is  en- 
rollment driven;  therefore,  the  proposed  re- 
ductions would  also  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  dollars  allocated  by  the  state  and  the 
city  of  Baltimore. 

Again,  I  assume  you  that  the  proposed 
budget  cuts  would  lie  devastating  for  all  stu- 
dents in  Maryland,  and  especially  for  the 
students  enrolled  at  the  Community  College 
of  Baltimore. 

Overall,  the  proposed  budget  cuts  would 
result  in  a  $3,146,395  reduction  in  federal 
funds  and  a  reduction  of  3.159  financial  aid 
recipients.  This  translates  into  a  53%  cut  in 
our  federal  funding  and  a  62%  decrease  in 
our  student  financial  aid  ptopulation. 

In  addition,  if  these  cuts  are  realized,  they 
will  negate  all  the  hard  work  the  Congress 
did  on  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1986. 

Gentlemen,  as  you  go  about  your  work  in 
the  Congress.  I  request  that  you  enlighten 
the  President  and  your  colleagues  on  the 
importance  of  the  Title  IV  student  financial 
aid  programs.  The  investment  in  these  pro- 
grams will  pay  off  in  the  future  if  we  edu- 
cate our  citizens  today. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  concerns  alwut  the  President's  protxised 
budget  cuts.  Are  there  any  questions? 


PACIFIC  COUNTY  IN  DISTRESS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27.  1987 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  prevkxisly 
today,  I  spoke  on  the  floor  to  describe  the 
fiscal  plight  of  a  county  in  my  disbict  that  is  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Padfk:  County,  in 
southwest  Washington,  facang  diminishing  rev- 
enues and  rising  costs,  recently  transmitted  a 
resolution  to  the  Washington  State  Legislature 
asking  ior  help. 
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rd  Nke  to  requMt  permission  to  reprint  the 
tmoMon  in  Hs  entirety. 
BtroKK  THX  BoAKD  OP  CooirrT  Comassioii- 

ns.  PACinc  Couimr.  Wabrimctoii 
mBSOLvnoii  mo.  st-oso — ni  trk  MAim  or 
mmrimu  thk  uoislatubs  mm  thk  govkk- 

HOR  or  TBS  KBD  POI  EITHKR  ADDITIONAL  n- 
RAHCIAL  USOtntCn  Am/OB  MELIir  PROM 
MAKOATSD  SBtVIdS,  OK  THK  MKANS  POR  THK 

comrrr  to  bkxark  rahkruptct 

Whereas.  Washlncton  counties  are  sulxli- 
vlslons  of  the  State  of  Washington  and.  as 
such,  are  charged  with  the  obligation  of 
I>rovidlnc  various  general  govenunental 
aervtces  tn  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  ConsUtutUm  and  the  laws  and  adminis- 
trative rules  and  regulations  of  the  state: 
and 

Whereas,  in  addition  to  the  health,  safety 
and  welfare  services  that  have  become  ex- 
pected by  the  general  public  and  mandated 
upon  municipal  governments,  county-pro- 
vided general  government  also  includes  such 
things  as: 

voter  registration  and  election  services, 
which  the  court  has  determined  to  l>e  the 
principal  duty  of  counties: 

licensing  and  recording  services; 

property  appraisal  and  tax  assessment, 
collection  and  distribution  services: 

civil  and  criminal  Justice  system,  including 
indigent  defense,  prol>ation  and  detention/ 
correction  services,  for  Juveniles  as  well  as 
adults: 

solid  and  hazardous  waste  management: 

mental  health  and  retardation  services: 

soldiers'  and  sailors'  relief  services: 

Whereas,  in  recent  years  state  govern- 
ment continued  to  add  to  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  various  municipal  gov- 
ernments, especially  those  of  counties,  with- 
out regard  to  the  resources  available  to  fur- 
nish these  additional  services:  and. 

Whereas,  city  governments  may  have 
some  flexibility  in  generating  the  financial 
resources  necessary  to  offset  the  economic 
Impacts  of  these  ever-mcreasing  require- 
ments, coimty  government  options  are  l>asi- 
cally  inflexible  and.  for  the  most  part,  cur- 
rently being  utilized  to  the  maximum  legal 
limits  available;  and. 

Whereas,  forest  products  revenues,  which 
constituted  nearly  forty  percent  (40%)  of 
this  county's  operating  resources  as  recently 
as  six  years  ago,  provided  less  than  three 
percent  (3%)  of  last  year's  resources,  a  loss 
of  nearly  two  million  dollars  ((2.000.000)  a 
year,  and. 

Whereas,  another  quarter  million  dollars 
($350,000)  each  year,  approximately  three 
percent  (3%)  of  operating  funds,  has  t>een 
lost  by  this  county  as  a  result  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  federal  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program  last  year;  and. 

Whereas,  substantial  increases  have  oc- 
curred in  general  liability  insurance  premi- 
imis  as  a  result  of  the  recent  insurance  crisis 
and  in  telecommunication  charges  due  to 
VJS.  District  Court  Judge  Green's  decision 
regarding  the  divestiture  of  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph:  and. 

Whereas,  in  an  effort  to  continue  as  many 
of  the  mandated,  county-provided  services 
as  possible  while  crisis  relief  was  being 
sought  through  the  Legislature,  cash  re- 
serves have  l>een  depleted:  and. 

Whereas,  thirty  jiercent  (30%)  of  this 
county's  deputy  sheriffs  were  laid  off  last 
fall  to  continue  to  operate  within  financial 
means  and,  unless  an  excess  property  tax 
levy  for  improving  law  enforcement  services 
within  the  county  t>eing  considered  by  the 
voters  at  a  special  election  scheduled  for 
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Mav  19th  is  successful,  only  two  deputy 
sh^iffs,  twenty  percent  (20%)  of  the  tradi- 
tional level,  will  be  available  for  the  entire 
cotnty  later  this  year  and. 

Whereas,  this  county's  operating  expenses 
to  provide  these  mandated  services  are 
nearly  twenty-five  percent  (25%)  more  than 
the  operating  income  that  the  county  now 
haaavailable  to  provide  with;  and. 

Whereas,  while  the  Legislative  has  consid- 
erea  tax  options  for  municipal  governments 
dunng  the  current  session,  none  of  which 
wogld  have  provided  Pacific  County  with 
eveti  enough  to  offset  the  loss  of  federal 
general  revenue  sharing  and  less  than  ten 
peixnt  (10%)  of  the  resources  needed  to 
cor  tlnue  operation  at  the  basic  level  of 
con  nty-provided  services  established  within 
the  last  decade,  recent  legislative  actions 
have  apparently  removed  all  these  options 
and  no  additional  tax  support  will  t)e  avail- 
ably for  municipal  governments:  and, 

lereas.  this  county's  only  available 
authority  would  eliminate  most,  if 
noq  all.  of  the  special  districts'  property 
powers,  including  the  county-wide 
ho^ital  district,  eight  fire  districts,  and  the 
Tii^berland  Regional  Library  District,  and 
wo^d  very  likely  negatively  affect  the 
citibs'  and  the  state's  property  taxing  au- 
th<irities:  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  hereby  resolved  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners.  County  of  Pacific. 
Stsfte  of  Washington,  that  the  Legislature 
an^  the  Governor  of  this  State  be  requested 
to  neither  provide  this  county  and  other 
coitnties  and  cities  of  this  state  additional  fi- 
nancial resources  and/or  relief  from  various 
mandates,  or  prepare  for  this  county's  and 
otHer  municipal  governments'  financial  col- 
lapse, including  providing  the  means  to  deal 
with  it  such  as  legalizing  bankruptcy  for 
miniicipalities:  and. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resplution  be  furnished  to  Senator  DeJar- 
nett  and  Representative  Basich.  this  coun- 
ty'* legislators,  in  addition  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  tiepresentatives  and  the  Governor. 


tODUCnON    OP    A    BILL    TO 
TITLE      II      OP      THE 
kOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


N.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1987 

tHr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  ain  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Sopial  Secxjrity  Act  by  extending  for  30 
mdnths  tt>e  provision  for  disat>illty  insurance 
[Dfl  t)enefit  continuation  throtigh  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge  [AD]  decision  for  claimants 
wtK)  appeal  their  terminations.  Under  the  cur- 
rent law,  claimants  filing  for  appeals  cannot 
eMct  tfie  continuation  of  benefits  after  January 
1, 1 1968.  Those  receiving  extended  benefits 
cannot  do  so  beyond  June  1988.  Under  my 
bin.  c^mants  may  elect  to  have  continued 
benefits  through  July  1,  1990,  and  payments 
would  continue  through  Decemt)er  1 990. 

The  impetus  for  this  amendment  dates  back 
to  the  1980  Social  Security  Anrfendments, 
sidned  into  law  l)y  President  Charter,  which  re- 
qiired  regular  and  periodic  review  of  the  dis- 
atflity  rolls.  While  the  cor>cept  may  have 
baen  sound,  tf>e  Social  Security  Administration 
[SEA]  was  not  adequately  staffed  to  adminis- 
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ter  the  review  process.  In  1980  SSA  was 
straining  its  resources  to  review  100,(XX) 
cases.  1^  1980  an>er>dments  required  SSA 
to  review  500.000  cases  In  1982  and  700,000 
in  1983,  a  500  percent  ar)d  600  percent  in- 
crease aver  1980  levels.  In  March  1981,  the 
Social  Siscurity  Administration  began  the  ac- 
celerated review  of  claimants  receiving  Dl 
payment^.  By  December  1982.  about  200,000 
people  fiad  been  terminated  from  ttie  Dl  rolls. 
Of  the  Sp  percent  of  claimants  wtio  appealed 
their  terfninations,  67  percent  had  been  re- 
turned t^  the  roils  through  the  appeals  proc- 
ess. During  each  succeeding  month,  it  was 
projected  tfiat  53,000  cases  would  be  re- 
viewed qnd  22,000  beneficiaries  would  be  ter- 
minated. At  least  7,500  of  tfK)se  beneficiaries 
would  have  t>een  erroneously  terminated  each 
month  ahd  taiten  off  the  roUs  with,  at  most,  2 
montfts'  notice. 

Many  pf  ttiese  people  had  no  income  other 
ttian  their  disability  insurar>ce.  The  effect  on 
tfiose  people  wfK)  were  erroneously  terminat- 
ed and  tt>eir  families  was  tragic.  There  were 
documented  cases  of  people  committing  sui- 
ci<je  after  receiving  tfieir  termination  notices. 
There  were  people  who  died  from  conditions, 
that  SSA  said  they  didn't  have  or  weren't  seri- 
ous eno4igh  to  keep  tt>em  from  working.  Many 
people  ^TicpenencaA  severe  financial  settiacks 
including  ttie  loss  of  all  their  assets,  homes, 
furniture,  and  cars.  Additionally,  wfien  claim- 
ants lost  t'^  ^  benefits,  they  also  forfeited 
tfieir  M^icare  coverage.  Therefore,  many 
people  were  unable  to  get  necessary  medk^l 
care  wtien  their  t>enefits  were  terminated  and 
tfieir  health  conditions  worsened. 

In  Apfil  1982  the  Social  Security  Sutwonv 
mittee  developed  H.R.  6181,  legislation  which 
would  alleviate  some  of  ttiese  serious  prob- 
lems. Che  section  of  ttie  bill  would  have  al- 
lowed tieneficiaries  wtio  were  terminated  to 
elect  to  have  t>enefits  continue  through  ttie  re- 
consideration level,  ttie  first  stage  of  ttie  ap- 
peals process. 

At  that  time  it  was  taking,  on  ttie  average, 
6V^  modths  to  get  an  AU  decision  following 
re<x>nsi(ieration  and  an  additional  6  weeks  to 
receive  a  ctieck  if  the  case  were  favorably  de- 
termined. For  this  reason  I  decided  to  offer 
the  amendment  to  continue  t>enefits  through 
ttie  ALJ|decisk>n  and  not  limit  payments  to  tfie 
reconsi(ieratk}n  period.  I  was  prepared  to  tes- 
tify t>efo^e  the  Rules  Committee  to  seek  a  rule 
whk:h  would  allow  me  to  offer  my  amendment 
on  the  House  floor.  With  all  the  congressional 
hearings  and  the  strong  public  outcry,  tfiere 
was  reason  to  believe  that  a  favorable  rule 
would  be  granted.  Just  pri(x  to  ttie  hearing 
before  (fie  Rules  Committee,  H.R.  6181  was 
wittidraWn  ft^om  consMeratx>n  by  ttie  Ways 
and  Metins  Committee. 

A  nefv  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  whic^h  among  otfier  tilings 
inclucJed  by  amendment  to  continue  benefits 
through  tfie  AU  level. 

The  final  bill  agreed  upon  tfie  H<xjse  and 
Senate,  H.R.  3755,  contained  the  pr(}vision  to 
(xjntinue  tienefits  through  ttiat  AU  level  txit 
this  provision  now  included  an  expiration  date 
of  January  1,  1988. 

It  has  been  3  years  since  Secretary  Heckler 
ordered  tfie  moratorium  on  (x>ntinuing  disabil- 
ity reviews  [CDR].  As  I  understand  it,  SSA  is 
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starting  ttie  CDR  process  again  this  year  and 
expects  to  have  216,000  cases  reviewed  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  I  am  concerned  tfiat  the 
State  DDS  offices  will  have  difficulty  process- 
ing tfiese  additk>nal  cases.  Most  fiave  tiad 
staff  reductions  during  ttie  3-year  period  and 
many  offices  ¥vill  continue  to  lose  staff  under 
SSA  plans.  In  additk>n,  the  DDS  staff  will  be 
working  f<x  ttie  first  time  with  the  1984 
amendments.  Ttie  regulations  on  medical  im- 
provement and  mental  impairment  will  t>e  uti- 
lized for  the  first  time.  Authorities  at  SSA 
agree  tfiat  no  one  can  be  sure,  at  this  time, 
how  kxig  it  will  take  for  a  case  that  is  termi- 
nated at  tfie  CDR  to  go  tfirough  the  appeals 
process. 

If  we  again  find  ourselves  with  a  lengthy 
and  overburdened  appeals  process,  we  must 
ensure  tfiat  claimants  are  not  faced  with  seri- 
ous financial  losses  and  tfie  loss  of  their  Med- 
rcare  coverage.  Ttie  30-month  extenskjn  of 
t)enefits  and  Medrcare  will  provide  Congress 
and  SSA  the  opportunity  to  see  how  the  new 
review  process  is  working  and  at  tfie  same 
time  protect  ttie  t>eneftciaries  and  tfieir  fami- 
lies. 


KILDEE  HONORS  NORTHERN 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ALUMNI  ASSO- 
CIATION 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1987 

Mr.  KtU3EE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
before  ttie  Memtiers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  pay  tribute  to  tfie  Alumni  Asso- 
ciatton  of  Northern  High  School  of  Flint,  Ml. 
The  alumni  ass(x»atk>n  tias  estatriistied  a 
three-part  endowment  and  enrichment  pro- 
gram whk:h  will  greatly  akl  student  educatk>nal 
opportunities  at  tfie  scfiool.  This  revolutk}nary 
three-part  program  will  strengtfien  ttie  commu- 
nity of  Flint  and  serve  as  a  unk)ue  example  to 
tfie  educatKHial  system  in  this  country. 

Beginning  in  1987.  the  first  part  of  the 
alumni  association's  program  will  be  tfie  provi- 
sion of  annual  sctiolarships  to  students.  Tfie 
funds  for  tfiese  sctiolarships  will  come  from 
an  endowment  estat>lisfied  through  the  Rint 
Board  of  Education.  The  criteria  for  the  schol- 
arsfiips  will  tie  developed  and  approved  by 
tfie  trustees. 

Second,  with  a  Distinguished  Feltow  Award, 
the  associatk>n  will  annually  recognize  out- 
standing graduates  of  Northern  High  Scfiool 
for  tfieir  achievements  and  their  servk»  to  the 
community.  The  alumni  assodatxxi  will  also 
present  tfie  Frances  B.  Lyon  Distinguisfied 
Staff  Award  to  an  outstanding  faculty  memtier. 
Lyon  served  as  tfie  dean  of  giris  from  tfie  year 
the  school  opened  in  1 928  until  her  retirement 
in  1964.  Norfoert  Badar,  vi^ho  retired  after  a 
long  and  storied  career  as  a  teacher  and  track 
coach  at  Nortfiem,  was  recently  named  tfie 
recipient  of  this  year's  FrancMS  B.  Lyon  Award. 
Third,  tfie  ass(x:iation  will  work  with  Distin- 
guisfied Feltow  Award  winners  and  otfier  grad- 
uates to  form  a  graduate  training  group  whch 
will  subsequently  share  their  life  experiences 
with  current  memtiers  of  tfie  student  b<xly. 
This  aspect  will  provkle  a  fi'esh  ectucatkxial 
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perspective  and  a  positive  stimulus  for  stu- 
dents. 

Ttie  alumni  associatkxi's  Distinguisfied 
Fellow  Awards  vrare  recently  presented  to  five 
Nortfiem  High  Scfiool  graduates.  Samuel  (Car- 
penter was  a  stellar  athlete  at  Nortfiem  in  tfie 
1930's  and  a  decorated  Worid  War  II  hero. 
Carpenter  was  an  official  of  tfie  United  Auto 
W(3rkers  and  was  recognized  and  fionored  by 
PreskJent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Ttiomas  E. 
Damton,  a  1934  Norttiern  graduate,  retired  as 
the  vk»  president  of  General  Motors  in  1980 
and  has  tieen  an  active  alumnus  at  Mnfiigan 
State  University. 

Roger  M.  h4ehn  Is  an  intematk>nally  re- 
nowned dentist  wtio  devoted  his  life  to  deliver- 
ing health  care  to  the  people  of  Central  and 
South  America.  He  also  served  during  World 
War  II  after  his  graduation  from  Northern. 
James  L  McCrary  was  a  star  atfilete  at  Michi- 
gan State  Univeraity  and  taught  for  29  years 
at  tfie  Moore  Scfxxjl  for  Boys  in  Detroit.  He 
was  honored  t>y  tfie  Mk;higan  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1974  for  his  many  humanitari- 
an achievements.  Eleanor  Ruth  Vorce  taught 
f(X  nearty  40  years  at  the  Lexington,  NY, 
School  for  tfie  Deaf  and  received  intematkxial 
acclaim  for  her  contributions  to  the  educatk>n 
of  handk:apped  people. 

By  honoring  these  Ncxtfiem  High  Scfiool 
graduates,  tfie  alumni  association  fias  sent  a 
bea(x>n  of  light  to  high  school  students,  to  en- 
courage tfiem  to  strive  for  ttie  higfiest 
achievements  for  tfiemselves  and  tfieir  felk)w 
man.  By  honoring  tfiese  community  leaders 
and  by  provkJing  financial  and  educatranai  op- 
portunities, tfie  Nortfiem  High  School  Alumni 
Association  has  provided  a  great  service  to 
the  people  of  Flint.  The  effects  of  ttieir  efforts 
will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  the  generous  work  of  this  orga- 
nization. Its  contrit}utk>ns  sfiouM  serve  as  a 
model  for  educatkMial  systems  througfiout  tfie 
country,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  rise  tcxlay  and  pay  tritxjte  to  tfie  mem- 
tiers  of  the  Nortfiem  High  School  Alumni  As- 
sociation. 

ABORTING  THE  ERA 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OP  NEW  JKRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years  State  affiliates  of  tfie  American 
(Divil  Liljerties  Unk>n  [ACLU]  have  sought  to 
use  State  equal  rights  amendments  [ERA'S]  to 
compel  those  States  to  pay  fix  abortions. 
They  have  made  such  arguments  in  Oxmecti- 
cut,  Hawaii,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  April  1986.  Judge  Robert  I.  Berdon  of 
Connecticut's  Superior  Court  accepted  tfie 
ACLU's  argument,  saying:  "Since  only  women 
became  pregnant,  discrimination  against  preg- 
nancy by  not  funding  abortion  is  sex-<xiented 
discriminatkHi." 

Ctearty,  if  tfie  Federal  ERA  is  adopted  with- 
out expiKit  abortion-neutral  language,  ACLU 
attorneys  will  rush  into  Federal  court  in  an 
effort  to  have  the  Hyde  amendment  and  other 
Federal  limitations  on  abortion  funding  invaK- 
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dated.  A  very  straightfcxward  amerxlment  fiat 
been  proposed  by  Congressman  Jim  Sensen- 
BRENNER  that  would  eliminate  tfie  ACLU-in- 
spired  atiortiorvERA  ccxmection.  I  believe  tfiat 
this  amendment  deserves  tfie  support  of  all 
Memtiers  of  (Congress,  regardless  of  their  po- 
sition on  tfie  Issue  of  abortion  funding. 

In  the  May  1987,  edition  of  American  Poli- 
tics, Douglas  Johnson,  legisiative  director  for 
tfie  National  Right  to  Life  (Committee,  presents 
a  very  persuasive  case  for  tfie  actoption  of  an 
abortion-neutral  amendment  to  tfie  ERA.  I 
strongly  recxxnmend  tfiis  artx:ie  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  all  concerned  Indivkluals  wtio 
share  my  view  that  tfie  ERA  shoukl  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  a  f<xm  tfiat  will  enatile 
it  to  tM  ratified  t>y  tfie  required  38  State  legis- 
latures. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  insert  Mr.  Johnson's 
insightful  article  in  ttie  Re(X)RO. 

Tfie  article  follows: 

[From  American  Politics,  Iday  1987] 

Aborting  the  ERA 

(By  Douglas  Johnson) 

Does  Democratic  control  of  the  VA. 
Senate,  coupled  with  the  cunent  height- 
ened public  interest  In  the  Constitution, 
create  an  environment  favorable  to  launch- 
ing a  revival  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment? 

Many  feminist  leaders  think  so.  At  a 
recent  Washington  press  conference, 
spokeswomen  for  16  liberal  women's  groups 
said  that  the  E.R.A.  was  their  top  legislative 
priority  for  the  100th  Congress.  They  pre- 
dicted overwhelming  approval. 

Despite  their  confidence,  however,  this 
effort  to  revive  the  E.R.A.  is  certain  to  faU. 
The  chance  that  Congress  will  pass  the 
E.R.A.  this  year  or  next  is  slim.  If  it  were 
passed,  the  chance  ttiat  the  amendment 
would  be  ratified  by  the  required  number  of 
states  is  zilch.  The  main  reason?  Alwrtion. 

Many  people  used  to  think  that  there  was 
no  connection  lietween  the  EJl.A.  and  abor- 
tion. But  the  American  Civil  Litiertles  Union 
has  changed  all  that. 

Sixteen  states  have  added  equal  rights 
amendments  to  their  state  constitutions.  In 
four  of  those  states,  A.C.L.U.  lawyers  have 
argued  in  court  that  the  state's  refusal  to 
p>ay  for  atiortions  under  Medicaid  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  that  state's  equal  rights 
amendment.  Briefly  stated,  their  argument 
goes  something  like  this:  Alwrtion  is  a  medi- 
cal procedure  sought  only  by  women:  there- 
fore, a  law  that  treats  abortion  differently 
from  other  medical  procedures  is  a  form  of 
sex  discrimination. 

To  date,  the  courts  have  given  a  final 
answer  to  this  argument  only  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Coimecticut.  In  Pennsylvania,  a 
judge  accepted  the  A.C.L.U.'s  position,  and 
the  state  was  compelled  to  pay  for  elective 
atxirtions  for  a  year.  The  State  Supreme 
Court,  whose  meml>ers  are  elected,  reversed 
that  decision.  More  recently,  in  Connecti- 
cut, the  ACX.U."s  victory  was  more,  com- 
plete. Connecticut's  Medicaid  program  paid 
for  abortions  only  to  save  the  mother's  life 
or  in  cases  of  rape  and  incest.  Last  April, 
Judge  Roliert  I.  Berdon  of  the  Superior 
Court  declared  this  policy  unconstitutional 
under  the  state's  equal  rights  amendment 
and  ordered  the  Medicaid  program  to  pay 
for  all  physician-performed  atiortions. 

"Since  only  women  tiecome  pregnant,  dis- 
crimination against  pregnancy  by  not  fund- 
ing atxirtion  ...  is  sex-oriented  dlscrimlna- 
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Uon,"  Benkm  rules,  mccepting  the  A.C.L.U.'s 
argument  virtuaUy  verbatim. 

Bertlon's  ruling  was  a  stunning  break- 
through for  the  attorneys  at  the  A.C.L.U.'s 
Reproductive  Freedom  Project  in  New  York. 
who  masterminded  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment abortion  linkage.  They  were  given  a 
precedent  to  use  in  attacking  anti-abortion 
laws  In  other  states  that  have  equal  rights 
amendments.  Already,  the  Project  has  pub- 
lished a  booklet  that  encourages  E.R.A.- 
baaed  legal  challenges  to  state  laws  that  re- 
quire physicians  to  notify  parents  before 
performing  abortions  on  minors. 

IronlcaUy,  however,  the  Connecticut 
ruling  bad  another  effect:  It  hammered  the 
final  nail  into  the  coffin  of  the  proposed 
Pederal  EJtJL.  at  least  in  its  traditional 
form. 

Connecticut's  equal  rights  amendment  is 
funcUonally  equivalent  to  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral EJUL,  which  states  that  "equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex."  Therefore,  the 
A.C.LwU.'s  equation  of  sexual  equality  with 
abortion  rights  could  just  as  easily  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Federal  version. 

Indeed,  pro-abortion  attorneys  now  openly 
admit  that  they  believe  the  Federal  E.R.A. 
should  be  interpreted  as  invalidating  anti- 
abortion  laws.  As  Lynn  Paltrow.  Reproduc- 
tive Freedom  Project  staff  attorney,  put  it 
in  a  speech  last  October.  "They  [Opponents 
of  E.RJ^.]  say  the  E.R.A.  wUl  lead  to  fund- 
ing of  abortion.  I  say.  I  hope  so." 

(Such  candor  is  a  recent  development. 
Just  a  few  short  years  ago,  conservative  ac- 
tivists who  suggested  a  connection  between 
the  E.R.A.  and  abortion  funding  were  regu- 
larly ridiculed  by  feminist  leaders  and  skep- 
tical editorial  writers.) 

If  a  Pederal  EJI.A.  were  interpreted  as 
the  A.C.L.U.  desires,  in  other  words,  it 
would  invalidate  almost  every  existing  Ped- 
eral and  state  law  dealing  with  abortion. 
The  Hyde  Amendment,  which  prohibits 
Federal  funding  of  most  abortions  would  ob- 
viously be  declared  unconstitutional,  as 
would  similar  laws  in  36  states.  According  to 
Federal  Judge  John  T.  Noonan  Jr.,  an  emi- 
nent Constitutional  scholar,  the  E.R.A. 
would  also  jeopardize  laws  in  44  states  that 
allow  doctors,  nurses  and  hospitals  to  refuse 
to  participate  in  abortions  without  being  pe- 
nalized. (Abortion-rights  lawyers  have  long 
criticized  such  laws  as  constituting  state  ai>- 
proval  of  "discrimination.")  Furthermore, 
the  EJI.A.  would  provide  a  solid  constitu- 
tional foundation  for  legal  at>ortion— a  foun- 
dation that,  according  to  former  Solicitor 
General  Rex  Lee,  Judge  Noonan  and  others, 
would  endure  even  if  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed Roe  v.  Wade. 

You  may  regard  these  potential  outcomes 
with  approval  or  horror,  but  my  aim  is  not 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  A.C.L.U.'s  tx>si- 
tion.  Rather,  I  would  like  to  make  a  [>olitical 
point:  Now  that  everyone  understands  that 
the  EIR~A.  may  have  such  a  significant 
impact  on  abortion  law,  it  cannot  possibly 
inq;>ire  the  degree  of  political  consensus  it 
needs  to  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Although  the  EJl.A.  had  problems  during 
its  first  go-roiuid,  its  defeat  was  never  a 
foregone  conclusion.  But,  by  creating  an  un- 
deniable link  to  abortion,  the  A.C.L.U.  has 
erected  a  political  obstacle  that  backers  of 
the  amendment  wUl  find  insurmountable. 

Approval  of  a  Constitutional  amendment 
requires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  political 
consensus.  A  two-thirds  vote  in  favor  in 
each  house  of  Congress  must  be  followed  by 
ratification  by   three-quarters  (38)  of  the 
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statfes.  Ratification  in  any  state  requires  a 
favorable  vote  in  both  houses  of  the  state's 
legislature,  with  the  exception  of  Nebraska, 
whi^h  was  a  unicameral  legislature.  Put  an- 
other way.  if  as  few  as  13  of  the  99  state  leg- 
islalive  houses  oppose  ratification,  the 
am^dment  will  not  become  law. 

Tie  original  E.R.A..  approved  by  Congress 
in  w72.  failed  to  obtain  approval  by  the  re- 
quired 38  states  despite  an  unprecedented 
10-year  ratification  period.  Thirty-five  legis- 
latures approved  the  amendment,  with  five 
later  rescinding  their  approval.  (The  legali- 
ty <■  such  rescissions  is  an  unresolved  legal 
issue.) 

Dtspite  considerable  political  mythology 
to  the  contrary,  anti-abortion  sentiment  was 
not  a  major  factor  in  the  battle  over  ratifi- 
cation of  the  original  E.R.A.  Pro-life  opposi- 
tion! was  important  in  only  a  handful  of  leg- 
islatures, and  only  during  the  final  years  of 
the  ratification  effort.  Twenty-two  of  the  35 
states  that  approved  the  amendment  did  so 
evea  before  the  Supreme  Court's  Roe  v. 
Wa^e  ruling  provoked  a  national  anti-abor- 
tioni  movement.  Twelve  more  states  ap- 
proved the  E.R.A.  before  government  fund- 
ing lof  abortion  became  a  volatile  issue  in 
1974. 

Bft  the  A.C.L.U.'s  success  in  entangling 
the  E.R.A.  with  aliortion  has  drastically 
changed  the  ratification  prospects  for  the 
amondment  in  its  second  go-round.  If  Con- 
gre^  submits  the  traditional  E.R.A.  wording 
to  the  states  again,  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected  in  many  of  the  same  legislatures 
that  ratified  it  with  little  fuss  during  the 
early  1970s. 

In  at  least  10  of  those  ratifying  states,  one 
or  Ooth  legislative  houses  are  now  strongly 
antl-at>ortion,  reflecting  the  politically  ener- 
getk;  anti-abortion  organizations  that  have 
deviiloped  over  the  past  10  years.  These 
Stat  ss  are  Idaho,  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Massa- 
chutetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Noiih  Dakota,  Pennsylvania  and  South 
DaHota. 

Iq  addition,  antl-abortlon  sentiment  would 
all  ^ut  guarantee  rejection  of  the  E.R.A.  in 
moA,  If  not  all.  of  the  15  state  legislatures 
thai  never  ratified  the  original  amendment. 
Th«  major  anti-abortion  groups,  which 
worked  against  the  E.R.A.  in  only  a  few  of 
these  states  during  the  1972-82  ratification 
campaign,  would  be  far  more  active  in  galva- 
nizing opposition  this  time. 

In  a  second  ratification  fight,  single-Issued 
ant)-abortion  political  organizations,  most 
of  which  are  federated  in  the  National  right 
to  Life  Committee,  would  be  joined  by  sever- 
al ktrge  religious  bodies  that  mounted  no 
sigi|ificant  opposition  to  the  E.R.A.  during 
thei  1972-82  campaign.  Among  these  would 
be  ^he  affiliate  denominations  of  the  Na- 
tloi)al  Association  of  Evangelicals,  a  church 
grojip  with  47,000  member  churches  that 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  religious 
right. 

Most  of  the  nation's  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
ops would  also  be  allied  with  the  antl-E.R.A. 
coalition.  The  E.R.A.  enjoyed  substantial 
public  support  from  members  of  the  Catho- 
lic hierarchy  during  the  1970s,  but  the 
A.C.L.U.'s  legal  efforts  have  changed  that. 
Fottowing  the  A.C.L.U.'s  initial  succession 
usi4g  Pennsylvania's  equal  rights  amend- 
ment as  a  pro-abortion  legal  weapon,  the 
Naiional  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
announced  that  It  would  "have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  oppose"  the  E.RA.,  unless  it  is 
amended  to  prevent  it  from  affecting  abor- 
tioa  laws. 

drowing  opposition  by  the  Catholic  blsh- 
op4  and  other  pro-life  forces  has  already  ef- 
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fectively  halted  the  addition  of  equal  rights 
amendments  to  state  constitutions.  Since 
1982,  anti-abortion  sentiment  has  been  pri- 
marily responsible  for  defeating  state  equal 
rights  amendments  in  legislatures  in  Minne- 
sota, Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin  and  New 
York.  To  the  surprise  of  many  political  ob- 
servers, jeven  voters  in  Maine  (1984)  and 
Vermont)  (1986)  rejected  equal  rights 
amendments.  In  both  states,  contentious 
public  debates  centered  on  the  abortion 
issue,  and  bitter  feminists  leaders  gave  anti- 
abortion  forces  much  of  the  credit  (or 
blame)  f«r  the  surprising  outcomes. 

As  University  of  Vermont  professor  of  po- 
litical science  Garrison  Nelson  told  the  New 
York  Times  after  the  Vermont  vote:  "If  the 
E.R.A.  ctin't  win  in  Vermont,  it  can't  win 
anywher^,  because  the  right  conditions  were 
present.'! 

Abortion  has  become  the  albatross  around 
the  E.RA.'s  neck.  The  current  Congress  is 
unlikely  I  to  approve  an  amendment  that 
may  be  (ionstrued  as  supporting  abortion  or 
state  funding  of  abortion.  The  E.R.A. 's  only 
chance  qf  passage  by  this  Congress  hinges 
on  whether  its  proponents  agree  to  a  revi- 
sion that  will  make  the  amendment  Inappli- 
cable to  gbortion. 

A  modification  of  this  sort  was  first  pro- 
posed in  1983  by  Congressman  F.  James 
Sensenbtenner,  a  Wisconsin  Republican 
Who,  although  a  conservative,  voted  to 
ratify  tlje  E.R.A.  when  it  came  before  the 
Wisconsfci  legislature  in  1972.  The  Sensen- 
brenner  clause  would  revise  the  E.R.A.  to 
explicitly  state  that  It  would  not  "grant, 
secure  car  deny  any  right  relating  to  abor- 
tion or  ijhe  funding  thereof."  This  revision 
would  ndt  change  the  current  legal  status  of 
abortioni  nor  would  it  permit  the  E.R.A  to 
be  employed  for  anti-abortion  purposes.  It 
would  siinply  render  the  E.R.A.  neutral  on 
abortion^ 

When  the  E.R.A.  last  came  before  the 
House  oi  Representatives  In  1983,  feminists 
leaders  recognized  that  the  Sensenbrenner 
clause  would  command  majority  support.  To 
prevent  this,  they  persuaded  then-Speaker 
Tip  O'Neill  to  permit  only  a  single  up-or- 
down  vote  on  the  traditional  language.  "They 
were  stutmed  when  the  E.R.A.  was  defeated 
by  six  vdtes,  with  many  antl-abortlon  Demo- 
crats and  E.R.A.  co-sponsors  voting  against 

It.      r 

It  Is  imllkely  that  an  unamended  E.R.A. 
will  farq  any  better  in  this  Congress.  Over 
60  libertJ  and  moderate  House  members 
consistently  vote  against  abortion,  and  the 
A.C.L.U.  has  made  it  Impossible  for  them  to 
plausibly  argue  that  there  is  "no  connec- 
tion" between  the  E.R.A  and  abortion. 

Moreover,  many  pro-choice  Congressmen 
think  tqat  an  E.R.A.  Is  needed  for  reasons 
that  hate  nothing  to  do  with  abortion.  In 
growing  |numt>ers,  they  are  recognizing  that 
the  E.rIa.  Is  doomed  for  the  foreseeable 
future  iviless  it  is  revised  to  remove  It  from 
abortion!  politics.  Even  pre-eminent  liberal 
Congressman  Barney  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts redently  wrote  on  a  National  Right  to 
Life  Committee  questionnaire  that  he  would 
suptx>rt  the  Sensenbrenner  clause  "If  neces- 
sary to  i^ass  E.R.A." 

For  tlie  anti-abortion  movement,  blocldng 
the  tra(ttional  E.R.A.  Is  a  purely  defensive 
effort.  Anti-abortion  leaders  find  the  Sen- 
senbrentier  solution  apt>ealing  because  it 
would  allow  them  to  forget  about  the  E.R.A. 
and  red^ect  their  full  energies  to  more  af- 
firmative goals. 

The  EtR.A.  is  at  a  critical  juncture.  If  a 
sufficient  number  of  pragmatic  pro-choice 
Congressmen  were  to  accept  the  Sensen- 
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brenner  solution,  the  E.R.A.  could  be  re- 
stored to  political  viability.  If,  on  the  other 
hand.  Congress  resubmits  the  E.R.A.  to  the 
states  without  the  Sensenbrenner  revision, 
the  anti-abortion  forces  will  be  waiting  In 
the  sUte  legislatures,  and  It  will  all  be  over 
but  the  shouting. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP  A  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1987 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  reintroduced  a  bill  to  form  a  (Commis- 
sion on  Intercollegiate  Athletics  that  would 
report  to  the  (Congress  and  the  President  on 
how  to  stop  abuses  in  college  sports  pro- 
grams and  to  stop  ttie  exploitation  of  athletes 
in  these  programs.  It  is  long  past  time  to  de- 
commercialize  college  sports  and  put  educa- 
tors back  in  control  of  the  entire  university. 

Last  year  in  the  99th  Congress,  the  House 
pjassed  my  proposal  as  part  of  the  omnibus 
drug  bill.  In  conference  with  the  Senate,  the 
relevant  provisions  were  Incorporated  in  the 
White  House  Conference  for  a  Drug  Free 
America.  The  White  House  Conference  was 
directed  to  study  the  exploitation  of  students 
in  major  league  college  sports,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  drugs  and  drug  abuse,  and  to  trans- 
mit a  final  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  no  later  than  6  months  after  ttie  ef- 
fective date  of  the  legislation,  October  27, 
1986. 

To  date,  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
President  to  convene  the  White  House  (Don- 
fererKe.  The  deadlir>e  for  a  report  is  on  us, 
and  the  President  has  yet  to  appoint  the  first 
delegate  to  the  (Conference. 

But  much  has  occurred  on  the  student  ath- 
lete front.  The  situation  at  SMU  demonstrates 
that  the  problems  persist  and  are  bigger  than 
ever.  A  (Commission  designed  to  address 
ttiose  problems  effectively  is  needed  n(}w 
more  than  ever.  And,  it  is  clear  the  Congress 
will  get  no  help  from  the  White  House. 

I  believe  that  current  student  athlete  poli- 
cies threaten  the  very  foundation  of  America's 
educatior>al  system.  As  the  athletic  director  for 
one  of  our  leading  universities  has  pointed 
out,  there  is  a  built-in  conflict  in  running  a 
major  sports  program  and  t>eing  an  educator 
at  the  same  time.  Filling  stadia  and  playing  as 
many  games  as  possible,  both  preseason  and 
postseason;  playing  star  freshmen;  lowering 
academic  standards — all  this  amounts  to  out- 
right exploitation  of  the  participants. 

The  problem  is  that  fclig  time  athletic  depart- 
ments must  be  finar>cially  self-sustaining, 
which  means  ttiat  the  profit  motive  is  su- 
preme: Winning  is  a  necessity.  The  necessity 
to  win  is  a  corrupting  and  destructive  force.  In 
the  quest  for  the  sports  dollar,  college  sports 
prcigrams  often  produce  celet>rated  athletes 
who  cannot  be  considered  students  in  any 
sense.  These  young  people,  who  are  margin- 
ally prepared  for  college,  often  leave  the  uni- 
versity upon  completion  of  their  eligibility  un- 
prepared for  the  game  of  life  and  vulnerable  in 
many  ways. 
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Our  universities  were  never  intended  to  pro- 
vide mass  entertainment  f<x  the  Nation.  Nor 
are  tf>ey  supposed  to  be  a  farm  league  for 
professional  sports,  the  NBA  and  the  NFL. 
Nor  were  they  created  to  support  a  trade  as- 
sociation of  athletic  directors  called  the 
NCAA. 

For  years,  this  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  fias  t>een  tf>e  governing  txxty  for 
major  college  sports.  Three  years  ago,  it  at- 
tempted to  respond  to  charges  against  it  by 
creatir>g  a  commission  composed  of  university 
presidents  to  suggest  reforms.  Some  educa- 
tors originally  wanted  the  NCAA  presidents 
commission  to  have  veto  powers  over  ttie 
NCAA  governing  body.  However,  athletic  di- 
rectors prevailed  against  tfits  reform  move- 
ment, and  ironically,  tfie  educators  on  this 
commission  play  only  an  advisory  rote  in  the 
NCAA,  which  has  repeatedly  ignored  or  wa- 
tered down  commission  proposals  on  matters 
such  as  eligit>ility  requirements  arxj  length  of 
playing  season. 

College  athletic  programs  must  t>e  integrat- 
ed into  the  university,  and  student  athletes 
should  be  integrated  into  ttie  life  of  the  univer- 
sity. Instead,  athletic  departments  are  sepa- 
rate, profitmaking  entities,  and  ttie  athletes 
recognize  ttiat  ttiey  are  part  of  a  commercial 
venture.  They  are  "talent"  rather  than  stu- 
dents, employees  of  a  separate  corporation. 
In  their  segregation,  they  often  live  like 
campus  royalty  in  separate  athletk:  dormito- 
ries, aloof  from  academk:  requirements,  un- 
concerned about  graduation,  and  exempt  from 
attending  classes. 

Some  educators  are  misguided.  They  wash 
their  hands  of  athletics  and  thereby  approve  a 
separate  department  with  a  separate  set  of 
books,  whrch  must  ttalance.  There  educators 
divcjrce  athletics  from  the  rest  of  tt>e  university 
so  that  their  academic  programs  will  not  be 
contaminated  with  the  commercialism  of 
sports,  and  so  that  sports  are  not  a  financial 
burden,  but  the  tragic  victims  of  ttiat  separa- 
tion are  ttie  isolated  athletes. 

WHY  A  NATIONAL  COMMISSION? 

The  NCAA  has  t>een  unable  to  make  any 
real  progress  on  reform.  Educators  and  col- 
lege presidents  wtio  have  stiown  an  interest  in 
such  things  as  raising  academk:  standards, 
shortening  schedules,  requiring  "satisfactory 
progress"  of  student  athletes  toward  gradua- 
tion, or  atx>lishing  freshman  eligibility  have 
found  ttie  present  system  an  insuperable  ot>- 
stacle.  Since  the  universities,  State  govern- 
ments, and  the  regk>nal  and  national  intercol- 
legiate athletic  organizations  cannot  or  will  not 
protecrt  ttie  integrity  and  mission  of  student 
sports,  a  Federal  and  national  assessment  is 
ttie  only  alternative.  College  presklents  and 
faculty  need  ttie  clout  of  a  national  assess- 
ment— a  blueprint  to  folk>w — in  order  to 
achieve  reform. 

The  (Commisskxi  on  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
Act  will  draw  togettier  experts  in  educatkin 
and  will  request  them  to  scrutinize  ttie  (}ver- 
emphasis  of  sports  as  well  as  ttie  college  ath- 
letic drug  problem.  Additionally,  this  legislation 
requests  ttie  (Commission  to  investigate  ttie 
impact  of  large  television  revenues  on  schools 
and  their  athletes  and  to  report  its  conclusions 
to  the  Congress,  ttie  educational  community, 
and  ttie  AmerKan  pubtw. 
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Finally,  some  sch<x>ls  succeed  in  preparing 
stijdent  athletes  for  life.  They  are  living  proof 
ttiat  a  sports  program  can  provkle  the  ctial- 
lenges  of  major  sports  competition  while  pro- 
ducing graduates  wtio  are  well-rounded,  col- 
lege-educated people  wtio  succseed  at  life. 
Ttie  (Commission  will  want  to  study  ttiese  as 
possible  models.  College  sports  programs  can 
be  managed  wittiout  depriving  sctiools  of  ttie 
values  of  competitk}n. 

As  (Coach  Joe  Patemo  tias  sakj,  "We  must 
t>reak  ttie  athletic  (arcle  and  interject  ttie  aca- 
demic cartde." 


TENDER  OPPER  REPORM  ACT 
OF  1987 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICnilGAM 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MAS5ACHt7SXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Monday,  April  27,  1987 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey]  and 
I  are  introducing  the  Tender  Offer  Reform  Act 
of  1987,  a  bill  designed  to  eliminate  abusive 
practices  currentiy  flourishing  in  ttie  corporate 
takeover  field.  There  are  few  issues  in  ttie 
100th  Congress  more  important  or  more  sen- 
sitive ttian  the  legislative  reforms  (Congress 
should  enact  to  deal  with  corporate  takeovers. 
We  are  faced  with  a  classic  (question  of  how 
to  strike  ttie  proper  t>alance  twtween  sufficient 
martlet  freedom  to  litierate  economk;  energy 
and  suffk;ient  regulation  to  curb  abuses.  The 
bill  we  are  inti'oducing  today  is  crafted  to 
strike  that  t>alance. 

The  overarctiing  aim  of  ttiis  bill  is  to  restore 
the  equal  ti-eatment  of  bkJders  and  manage- 
ment originally  intended  by  the  adopticxi  of  ttie 
Williams  Act  in  1968.  We  do  not  favcx  one 
side  atx)ve  the  ottier.  We  do  not  intend  to 
stop  contests  for  corporate  control.  Our  pri- 
mary goal  is  to  assure  that  ttie  rules  remain 
fair  and  sharetioklers  have  a  reasonable  and 
meaningful  opportunity  to  cjistinguish  t>etween 
competing  offers. 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  we  relied  exteiv 
sively  on  ttie  exhaustive  tiearing  record  com- 
piled since  ttie  98th  (Congress  by  ttie  Subcom- 
mittee on  Telecommunk^ations  and  Finance. 
The  sut)(x>mmittee's  repcxt,  "(Corporate  Take- 
overs: Public  Implcations  for  ttie  Economy 
and  (Corporate  Governance,"  Committee  Print 
99-QQ,  provides  a  complete  summary  of  ttie 
issues  considered  by  ttie  sut>commrttee  and 
incorpxxates  ttie  views  of  numerous  expert 
witnesses  v/tio  testified  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

We  woukl  like  to  acknowledge  the  asstst- 
arKe  and  contritxjtions  of  ttie  many  indivkjuals 
and  organizations  vytio  have  sutKnitted  various 
recommendations  and  proposals  for  our  con- 
sideration over  ttie  past  few  months. 

Even  ttKXjgh  this  legislatk>n  is  ttie  result  of 
several  years  of  intensive  conskleration  and 
deliberation  by  ttie  Energy  and  (Commerce 
(Committee,  we  emptiasize  that  ttie  legislative 
process  is  only  t>eginning  with  introduc^tion  of 
this  bill.  As  we  approach  ttie  task  of  pertecting 
ttiis  legislation,  we  plan  an  extensive  ttearing 
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•dwdute  which  wM  give  ample  opportunity  for 
al  partes  to  air  their  views  and  present  con- 
structive aUsmalives.  In  addHion,  in  ttie  course 
of  our  legisMive  hearings,  we  wiN  examirw  the 
nmHicatiorw  oUhe  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, CTS  Corp.  versus  Oyrtamics  Corp.  of 
America  et  ai.,  and  how  Federal  and  State 
tender  offer  regulation  should  be  harmonized 
in  ordsr  to  effect  appropriate  public  policy. 

In  summary,  the  bin  allows  for  prompt  dis- 
cloaure  of  tlw  bidders'  intentions,  and  extends 
to  corporate  management  a  more  reasonable 
time  period  In  which  to  respond  to  such  bids. 
It  also  restricts  abusive  deferaes  wtuch  can 
be  wieldad  by  management  in  fending  off  urv 
friendly  offers:  ProhMting  greenmail,  poison 
pUs.  tin  parachutes  and  lockups  except  when 
expressly  approved  by  shareholders,  and  limit- 
ing golden  peracfiute  payments.  Otfier  provi- 
sions regulate  abuses  employed  by  bidders, 
such  as  banning  marlcet  sweeps  and  requiring 
that  aoquiaitiorw  over  10  percent  be  made  by 
tender  otter.  In  addHion,  tt>e  bill  increases 
shareholder  rights  by  requiring  a  one-share/ 
one-vote  standard  tor  certain  securities  and 
improving  shareholder  access  to  the  corpo- 
rate proxy  machinery.  And  finatty.  tf>e  bill  ex- 
tends and  darifies  the  definition  of  "group"  in 
order  to  alert  ttw  marketplace,  at  an  early 
stage,  of  concerted  acquisilkxi  activities  arxJ 
permits  trading  halts  in  all  marl^ets  wtien  nec- 
essary. 

FoNowing  is  a  sectkx>-t>y-section  analysis  of 
the  Tender  Offer  Reform  Act  of  1987  which 
explains  in  more  detail  tfie  individual  provi- 
stons  of  ttw  bW. 

EXPLAHATIOH  OF  THK  TDnSR  OPTER  RSPORII 

Act  or  1987 

SECnOIf  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1  of  the  biU  sUtes  that  the  biU 
may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Tender  Offer  Reform 
Act  of  1987." 

sacnoH  a.  traoimg  halts 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  the  trading 
halt  provisions  of  section  12(lc)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (Exchange  Act). 

Currently,  when  a  national  securities  ex- 
chance  suspends  trading  in  a  security  or  the 
National  Aasoclatlon  of  Securities  Dealers 
suspends  the  dissemination  of  quotations 
through  NASDAQ  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
correction  or  order  imbalances  or  to  allow 
market  participants,  including  small  public 
investors,  an  (K>portunlty  to  digest  material 
corporate  news  before  adjusting  their  trad- 
ing dedsioDS,  many  institutional  Investors 
and  arbitragers  continue  to  trade  in  the 
third  market.  As  a  result,  trading  halts  have 
bad  a  disproportionate  effect  on  primary 
mailcets  and  public  Investors  and,  where  a 
tender  offer  is  involved,  concerns  are  raised 
that  persons  trading  in  the  third  market 
during  the  interim  period  enjoyed  an  infor- 
mational advantage. 

Section  2  adds  a  new  section  12(k)<2) 
which  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  broker  or 
dealer  to  continue  to  trade  or  to  induce  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  any  security  during  any 
period  that  the  primary  mariiet  for  the  se- 
curity has  suspended  trading  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  orderly  dissemina- 
tion of  material  information  concerning  the 
issuer,  the  security,  or  the  marlcet  for  the 
security.  A  primary  market  determination 
to  suspend  trading  under  this  provision 
shall  be  effective  for  not  more  than  one 
business  day,  shall  l>e  subject  to  review  by 
the  Sectirities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC)  on  its  own  motion  or  that  of  an  ad- 
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vefaely  affected  party,  and  may  t>e  renewed 
orl  extended  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
StC. 

t%e  SEC  is  authorized  to  approve,  by 
order,  the  suspension  of  primary  and  third 
market  trading  unless  it  finds  that  grounds 
for  the  suspension  do  not  exist,  that  the  pri- 
mary marlcet  has  not  followed  its  own  rules 
or  its  rules  are  t>eing  applied  in  a  manner  in- 
cotislstent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Ex- 
change Act.  or  that  the  suspension  would 
impose  an  uimecessary  or  inappropriate 
burden  on  competition.  The  SEC  is  empow- 
ertd  to  set  aside  or  modify  the  suspension,  if 
it  So  finds;  may  grant  certain  exemptions  by 
rule,  regulation,  or  order;  and  must  define 
the  term  "primary  market." 

SgCTION  3.  RSqnillEiaHT  OF  OMX-SHARE/ONK- 
VOTE 

Section  3  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  subsection 
(nj  to  provide  that  a  company's  shares  may 
no^  be  traded  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
chknge  or  through  a  national  securities  as- 
sociation uiUess  each  share  of  the  compa- 
nyrs  conmuHi  stock  has  one  vote,  and  a  ma- 
Jo^ty  of  the  voting  power  for  directors  of 
the  company  is  held  by  the  common  stock. 
The  sutMection  gives  the  SEC  the  power  to 
grant  temporary  exemptions  from  this  pro- 
vision in  order  to  accommodate  corporations 
unbible  to  modify  their  governing  instru- 
ments by  the  effective  data  and  otherwise  to 
aveid  undue  hardship  and  disruption  to  the 
securities  markets. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  protect 
shareholders  democracy  and  corporate  ac- 
countability. In  the  context  of  the  protec- 
ticris  provided  by  sections  9,  11  and  13  of 
bill,  this  subsection  removes  potential 
srrents  to  those  takeover  offers  that  are 
to  shareholders.  Together  with  section 
the  bill,  this  provision  ensures  that  sec- 
9.  11  and  13  function  purely  as  share- 

pder  protection  measures  and  cannot  be 
to  diminish  or  insulate  officers  and  di- 
rectors from  responsibility  and  accountabil- 
itsf.  This  sul)section  is  not  intended  to  inter- 
fere with  issuance  of  stock  for  use  in  con- 
nation  with  innovative  acquisition  or  fi- 
naticing  techniques  that  do  not  entrench 
management  or  preclude  the  effective  exer- 
ciae  of  shareholder  democracy. 

Currently,  the  SEC  Is  trying  to  resolve  the 
piAilic  policy  and  legal  questions  presented 
by  the  disparate  voting  rights  rule  proposal 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  (Pile  Nos. 
SB-NYSE  86-17  and  4-308)  and  the  numer- 
ous comments  submitted  in  response  to  Re- 
lease 34-23803  (November  13,  1986).  In  view 
of  the  long  standing  role  of  listing  standards 
in  section  12(d).  12(f)  and  19  of  the  Ex- 
chcinge  Act,  and  the  fact  that  those  stand- 
ards have  had  "qualitative"  aspects  since 
the  1930's,  coupled  with  the  "investor  pro- 
tection and  the  public  interest"  and  other 

|change  Act  standards  applicable  to  self- 

latory  organization  rules  by  reference 

I  the  standards  implicit  In  and  the  objec- 

tes  of  sections  llA.  14(a).  14(d)  and  14(e). 
Exchange  Act  clearly  authorizes  the 
S^C  to  prescribe  shareholder  voting  rights 
inl  the  context  of  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tion listing  and  eligibility  rules  by  Commis- 
sifn  action  under  section  19<c)  and  enforced 
uiSder  section  19(h).  See.  e.g..  letter  to  the 
SEC  from  Andew  M.  Klein,  dated  February 
1)1.  1987.  Section  3  of  the  bill  is  not  intended 
to  limit  the  SEC's  present  authority.  The 
r^ults  of  the  ongoing  SEC  rulemaking  will 
be  evaluated  in  the  legislative  hearings  in 
cfinnection  with  section  3. 
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Sectidn  4(a)  amends  the  l>eneficial  owner- 
ship rei  wrting  requirements  of  section  13(d) 
of  the  Sxchange  Act.  Currently,  under  sec- 
tion 13(d)  of  the  Exchange  Act,  any  person 
who  acquires  more  than  5  percent  of  a  class 
of  equity  securities  of  an  issuer  must,  wi'ohin 
10  days  after  acquiring  more  than  5  percent, 
notify  the  issuer  and  file  with  the  SEC  a 
statement  containing  certain  information 
about  the  acquiror's  background,  the  source 
and  amount  of  funds  used  to  make  the  ac- 
quisition, any  Intentions  to  acquire  control 
of  the  issuer,  and  other  information  pre- 
scribed by  statute  or  SEC  rules. 

Section  13(d)  in  its  present  form  permits 
the  notification  and  filing  to  occur  as  many 
as  10  d^ys  after  the  5  percent  threshold  is 
exceeded.  The  10-day  window  has  frequent- 
ly faile^  to  supply  stockholders,  the  trading 
market*,  and  the  public  with  timely  infor- 
mation jatwut  the  identity  and  intentions  of 
the  pufchaser.  In  1968.  when  the  Williams 
Act  was  enacted,  a  10-day  window  was  not 
unreasonable  but.  in  today's  high  volume 
market  conditions,  an  acquiror  can  gain  con- 
trolling interest  in  a  company  in  a  matter  of 
days  before  the  Schedule  13-D  is  filed, 
thereby  allowing  for  circumvention  of  a 
princlpSl  purpose  of  the  Williams  Act — ade- 
quate notice  of  potential  changes  of  control. 
"The  lOKiay  window  may  also  inadvertently 
lie  contributing  to  creeping  tender  offers, 
market  sweeps,  and  a  number  of  other  abu- 
sive practices. 

Section  4(a)  eliminates  the  10-day  window 
by  reqpiring  that  a  person,  who  acquires 
more  than  5  percent  of  a  class  of  a  covered 
equity  security,  publicly  announce  that  ac- 
quisition and  file  the  materials  presently  re- 
quired by  the  Exchange  Act  with  the  SEC, 
the  issiter  and  to  each  exchange  upon  which 
the  security  is  traded  within  24  hours  of  the 
acquisition.  The  acquiror  is  then  precluded 
from  afiquiring  additional  securities  of  the 
same  class  for  two  business  days  after  the 
acquisition  that  caused  the  acquiror's  obli- 
gation ;to  file  the  report,  or  such  shorter 
period  Ss  the  SEC  may  prescribe. 

Section  4(a)  also  defines  the  term 
"covered  equity  security"  and  specifies  the 
information  that  must  be  contained  in  the 
public  announcement  required  by  section 
13(d)(1)(A).  Further,  it  permits  the  SEC  to 
adopt  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  to  im- 
plement the  provisions,  define  any  terms, 
and  prtscrit>e  means  reasonably  designed  to 
prevent  any  person  from  evading  or  circum- 
venting section  13(d)  if  the  SEC  determines 
that  such  action  is  in  the  public  interest  or 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  investors. 

Finally,  section  4(a)  creates  a  new  section 
13(d)(9)  which  specifies  that,  whenever  it 
appears  that  any  person  has  violated  the  re- 
quirements of  section  13(d)  with  respect  to 
any  securities,  the  SEC  may  seek  an  order 
in  a  district  (X>urt  action  requiring  the  viola- 
tor, or  I  anyone  who  aided  and  abetted  the 
violation,  to  pay  as  a  civil  penalty  an 
amoun^  of  money  not  to  exceed,  for  each 
day  that  the  violation  continues,  one  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  securities  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  violation  occurs.  The 
penalty  shall  be  payable  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  tJnited  States,  and  is  subject  to  a  five- 
year  statute  of  limitations. 

The  iprovlsions  of  section  27  relating  to 
venue,  ^service  of  process,  and  other  matters 
in  "actions  to  enforce  a  liability  or  duty  cre- 
ated b^  this  title"  apply  to  actions  under 
this  pjiragraph.  This  new  remedy  is  avail- 


able to  the  SEC  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  it  has  pursued  other  remedies  available 
to  it.  The  choice  of  which  remedies  to 
pursue  remains  in  the  discretion  of  the  SEC. 

Section  4(a)  also  empowers  the  Commis- 
sion to  adopt  rules  or  regulations  that 
exempt  any  class  of  persons  or  transactions 
from  the  operation  of  the  civil  penalty  pro- 
vision. 

Section  4(b)  codifies  and  clarifies  current 
SEC  interpretations  with  respect  to  certain 
groups  acting  in  concert  for  the  purposes  of 
acquiring,  voting,  holding,  or  disposing  of 
securities,  as  well  as  the  procedures  for  de- 
termining the  percentage  of  a  class  of  any 
security  that  is  beneficially  owned.  Al- 
though the  sUtute  currently  applies  to 
groups  acting  to  concert  for  certain  pur- 
poses, this  section  clarifies  the  application 
of  the  sUtute  in  light  of  recently  publicized 
abuses  involving  warehousing  and  parlUng 
of  securities.  Section  4(c)  is  technical  in 
nature  and  makes  conforming  amendments 
to  section  13(g). 

Some  conunentators  have  suggested  that 
section  13(d)  of  the  Exchange  Act  l)e 
amended  by  lowering  the  threshold  level  at 
which  a  person  must  report  beneficial  own- 
ership from  5%  to  3%,  2%  or  1%,  with  no 
other  changes  to  section  13(d)  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  closing  the  10-day  window  or  in 
connection  with  provisions  requiring  that 
acquisition  of  more  than  5%  of  a  corpora- 
tion's voting  equity  securities  must  be  by 
tender  offer  for  all  of  the  corporation's 
stock.  Critics  claim  that  the  flood  of  filings 
would  not  he  related  in  any  way  to  a  possi- 
ble change  of  control  and  that  the  lower 
threshold  married  to  the  5%  limit  on  creep- 
ing acquisitions  would  stop  all  mergers,  even 
beneficial  ones.  The  legislative  hearings  will 
focus  on  the  ramifications  of  such  propos- 
als. 

SE(rnON  5.  GREENMAIL  PROHIBITED 

Section  5  amends  section  13(e)  of  the  Ex- 
change Act  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respective- 
ly, and  inserting  after  paragraph  (Da  new 
paragraph  (2)  to  limit  a  corporation's  ability 
to  make  so-called  "greenmail"  payments. 

Greenmail,  clearly  derived  from  the  term 
"blackmail."  is  a  discriminatory  form  of 
"targeted  share  repurchase."  It  is  a  repur- 
chase because  a  corporation's  management 
buys  back  the  firm's  own  stock,  at  a  signifi- 
cant premium  over  the  market  price,  from  a 
shareholder  or  group  of  shareholders.  It  is 
targeted  because  the  offer  is  open  only  to 
those  shareholders  threatening  to  take  over 
the  company.  A  corporation  may  buy  l>ack 
its  shares  from  selected  groups  of  share- 
holders for  other  reasons,  but  critics  claim 
that  greenmail  discriminates  among  share- 
holders since  it  involves  a  large  transfer  of 
corporate  assets  to  pay  off  predators  at  the 
expense  of  all  other  shareholders,  for  the 
apparent  purpose  of  protecting  entrenched 
management. 

Section  5  prohibits  a  company  from  pur- 
chasing its  securities  at  a  price  above  the  av- 
erage market  price  of  the  securities  during 
the  30  preceding  trading  days  from  any 
person  who  has  held  more  than  3  percent  of 
its  voting  equity  securities  for  less  than  2 
years.  The  payment  of  greenmail  to  a 
person  covered  by  this  section  would  \x  per- 
mitted upon  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  shareholders  or  if  the  company  makes 
an  equal  offer  to  all  other  shareholders  of 
such  class.  The  SEC  Is  empowered  to  adopt 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  to  implement 
these  provisions,  define  terms,  grant  certain 
exemptions,  and  prescribe  means  reasonably 
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designed  to  prevent  any  person  from  evad- 
ing or  cricumventing  this  provision. 

SECTION  8.  ACCESS  TO  PROXY  STATEMENTS  FOR 
BOARD  NOMINEES  OF  STOCKHOLDERS 

Section  6  amends  section  14(a)  of  the  Ex- 
change Act  to  provide  that  a  t>eneficial 
owner  of  voting  securities  of  an  issuer  repre- 
senting the  greater  of  3  percent  of  the 
voting  power  of  such  issuer  or  $500,000  in 
market  value  is  entitled  to  free  and  equal 
access  to  the  corporate  proxy  machinery  for 
such  beneficial  owner's  nominess  for  direc- 
tor, on  an  equal  basis  with  candidates  nomi- 
nated by  the  issuer's  management  or  board 
of  directors. 

As  with  section  3  of  the  bill,  this  provision 
encourages  director  accountability  and  re- 
sponsibility. While  sections  9,  11  and  13  of 
the  bill  are  intended  to  reduce  the  potential 
for  tmfair  treatment  of  shareholders  and 
detrimental  pressure  on  directors,  sections  3 
and  6  should  restore  whatever  director  ac- 
countability might  otherwise  be  lost,  and 
remove  deterrents  to  fair  takeover  attempts. 
The  threshold  for  access  to  the  corporate 
proxy  machinery  is  set  at  3  percent  or 
$500,000  of  the  corporation's  voting  securi- 
ties (whichever  Is  higher)  in  order  to  protect 
against  abuse  of  such  access  by  "proxy 
statement  gadflies"  but  at  the  same  time  to 
assure  that  any  substantial  shareholder  can 
submit  to  a  shareholder  vote  a  proposal  for 
a  change  in  corporate  management.  The 
access  to  the  proxy  machinery  provided  by 
Rule  14a-8  under  the  Exchange  Act  would 
remain  intact  and  would  supplement  the 
new  provision. 

SECTION  7.  SUMMARY  DISCLOSURE  REQUIRED 
FOR  TENDER  OFFERS 

Section  7  strikes  out  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serts in  lieu  thereof  a  new  provision  to  sec- 
tion 14(d)  of  the  Exchange  Act  to  effectuate 
the  original  purpose  of  the  Williams  Act- 
that  shareholders  receive  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  offer 
from  the  offeror— by  requiring  that  an  "ex- 
ecutive summary"  of  the  material  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  tender  offer  be  provided  in 
addition  to  or  included  in  the  other  tender 
offer  materials  received  by  shareholders. 

Currently,  under  section  14(d)  of  the  Ex- 
change Act,  a  person  making  a  tender  offer 
for.  or  a  request  or  Invitation  for  tenders  of. 
any  class  of  any  equity  security  registered 
pursuant  to  section  12  of  the  Exchange  Act 
must  file  certain  information  with  the  SEC 
and  publish,  send,  or  give  information  to 
shareholders  of  the  securities  sought  by  the 
acquiror.  Tender  offer  disclosure  docu- 
ments, given  today's  complex  transactions, 
are  not  easily  comprehensible  and  often 
contain  lengthy  IxjUerplate  language  which 
obscures  material  information  and  confuses 
shareholders.  The  SEC  Advisory  Committee 
on  Tender  Offers  recommended  requiring  a 
concise  statement  in  plain  English  of  the 
price,  terms,  and  key  conditions  of  the  offer. 
Section  5  does  just  that. 

The  new  paragraph  (2KA)  thru  (G)  de- 
scril>es  the  information  to  l)e  provided,  in- 
cluding the  extent  to  which  contingent  or 
"junk  bond"  financing  is  involved.  The  ac- 
quiror must  publicly  announce  any  change 
in  the  information. 

SECTION  8.  CLARIFICATION  OF  AUTHORITY  OF 
COMMISSION  TO  ADOPT  RULES,  REGULATIONS, 
AND  ORDERS  (X>NCERNING  TENSER  OFFERS 

Section  8  of  the  bUI  relates  to  the  SEC's 
rulemaking  authority  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  of  section  14(d)  of  the  Exchange 
Act.  The  SEC  already  has  broad  authority 
under  the  Exchange  Act  to  define  terms  and 
to  make  rules  necessary  to  implement  the 
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provisions  of  the  Act.  Nevertheless,  because 
the  new  sut>stantive  provisions  of  this  bill 
may  require  the  SEC  to  adopt  new  rules, 
section  8  amends  section  14(d)  of  the  Ex- 
change Act  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph (3)  to  clarify  and  concisely  set  forth 
within  one  sulisection  the  SEC's  rulemaking 
authority  in  this  area.  Sections  4  and  5  of 
the  bill  similarly  address  the  SEC's  rule- 
making authority  with  respect  to  section 
13(d)  of  the  act  and  the  new  anti-greenmail 
provision  of  section  13(eK2). 

SECTION  9.  DURATION  OF  TENDER  OFFERS 

Section  9  of  the  bill  establishes  a  mini- 
mum offering  period  of  60  calendar  days. 
Under  existing  SEC  rules,  an  offer  must 
remain  open  for  at  least  20  business  days,  so 
this  amendment  will  extend  the  minimum 
offering  period.  In  addition,  this  amend- 
ment win  necessarily  extend  the  periods  for 
the  exercise  of  withdrawal  and  proration 
rights,  which,  under  current  Conunission 
rules,  throughout  the  term  of  the  offer. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  also  adds  to  section 
14(dK6)  of  the  Exchange  Act  an  express 
provision  that  the  SEC  may,  by  rule,  regula- 
tion or  order,  extend  the  ten-day  proration 
period  of  the  statute.  The  SEC's  existing 
rule  in  this  regard  is  entirely  appropriate. 
The  language  added  by  section  9  is  intended 
simply  to  clarify  the  SEC's  rulemaking  au- 
thority In  this  area. 

Although  extension  of  the  tender  offer 
period  might  be  argued  to  deter  offers,  the 
overall  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  remove  many 
deterrents  to  offers  and.  within  this  con- 
text, extension  of  the  tender  offer  period  is 
necessary.  Extension  of  the  tender  offer 
period  will  also  allow  courts,  in  applying  the 
business  judgment  rule,  to  reject  the  argu- 
ment that  extreme  defensive  tactics  are  jus- 
tifiable because  they  are  necessary  to  "buy 
time"  in  looking  for  alternatives  to  the 
offer.  With  sufficient  time,  crown  Jewel  op- 
tions and  other  self-destructive  defensive 
tactics  that  under  pressure  seem  to  be  the 
only  alternative  available  to  a  corporation 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  less  desirable  of  a 
number  of  more  constructive  alternatives. 

SECTION  10.  CORRECTION  OF  RUMORS 
CONCERNING  TAKEOVERS 

Section  10  adds  a  new  paragraph  (10)  to 
section  14(d)  requiring  the  SEC  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  to  prohibit  a  company 
from  refusing  to  respond  to  an  inquiry  from 
the  SEC,  a  national  securities  exchange,  or 
a  national  securities  association  concerning 
the  pendency  of  a  tender  offer  or  other  ac- 
tions that  may  result  in  a  change  in  corpo- 
rate ownership,  control,  or  management. 

Rumors  of  a  pending  merger  or  other  ma- 
terial event,  whether  true  or  false,  often 
cause  sulistantial  movements  In  the  price  of 
a  company's  stock.  Critics  complain  that  the 
SEC's  report  In  the  Matter  of  Carnation 
Company  (Release  34-22214,  July  8.  1985) 
encourages  companies  to  issue  "no  com- 
ment" responses,  even  to  official  Inquiries, 
rather  than  make  substantive  disclosures, 
and  that  responding  "no  comment"  served 
only  to  heighten  speculation  surrounding 
the  stock  and  does  not  adequately  protect 
shareholders  or  promote  orderly  markets. 
Section  14(dK10)  intends  that  a  corporation 
answer  with  a  definite  "yes"  or  "no"  to  offi- 
cial inquiries  concerning  takeover  activity 
rather  than  the  present  "no  comment." 

As  the  SEC  stated  in  the  Carnation  report 
at  p.  6  and  fn.  6: 

"The  importance  of  accurate  and  com- 
plete issuer  disclosure  to  the  integrity  of  the 
securities   markets  cannot   be   overempha- 
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siaed.  To  the  extent  that  investors  cannot 
rely  upon  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of 
Issuer  statements,  they  will  be  less  likely  to 
invest,  thereby  reducing  the  liouldity  of  the 
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cuit>.  Although  recent  amendments  to  the 
tax  code  discourage  golden  parachute  pay- 
me$its  by  increasing  the  tax  Imposed  upon 
thttn.  additional  legislation  is  required  to 
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structlolis  of  the  Williams  Act  and  reaffirm 
Congre^ional  intent. 
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(3J  Contents  of  Statement  of  my  colleagues  the  centennial  of  the  United    t>een  developed  at  Goddard  over  the  course 

[(4)  Determination  of  %  of  Class  (see  sub.    yVay.   The   2,300    United   Ways   across   the     of  the  past  1 0  years,  and  it  vwll  provide  us  with 
(i)  l>elow).]  United  States  help  individual  communities  pro-     an  excepticKial  view  of  ttie  universe.  Its  rarige 


(4J  Public  Announcevient  Contents. 


vide   critical    health   and   human   care   needs     will  extend  for  a  remaricable  14  billinn  linht 
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To  the  extent  that  Investors  cannot 
rely  upon  the  aocuncy  and  completeness  of 
iMuer  statements,  they  will  be  less  likely  to 
Invest,  thereby  redudng  the  liquidity  of  the 
aecurities  markets  to  the  detriment  of  inves- 
tors and  issuers  alike. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Commission  encourages  public  com- 
panies to  respond  promptly  to  market 
rumors  concerning  material  corporate  devel- 
opments. See  aZfo  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change Listed  Company  Manual  Sec.  202.03 
(1983)  (Dealing  With  Rimiors  or  Unusual 
Market  Activity);  American  Stock  Exchange 
Company  Otilde  Sec.  402(3)  (1983)  (Clarifi- 
catlOD  or  Confinnation  of  Rumors  or  Re- 
porta)." 

SICnOIl  11.  MAKKET  SWIETS  AITES  TKHSKR 
Orm  TBMflMATIONS  PROHIBITKD 

Section  11  amends  section  14(e)  of  the  Ex- 
change  Act  to  apply  the  protections  of  the 
Vmiiams  Act  to  acquisitions  during  or  short- 
ly after  termination  of  a  tender  offer.  New 
section  14(e)(3)  prohibits  acquisition  of  a 
target  company's  securities  by  any  person 
after  commencement  of  a  formal  tender 
offer  for  such  securities,  and  until  the  expi- 
ration of  a  cooling  off  period  of  30  calendar 
days  after  termination  of  the  tender  offer, 
except  by  tender  offer  in  compliance  with 
the  tender  offer  rules.  The  SEC  Is  empow- 
ered to  provide  exemptions  by  rule  or  order 
from  this  provision. 

Cities  complain  that  shareholders  have 
Insufficient  time  and  information  in  the 
face  of  unregulated  acquisition  programs 
and  that  some  groups  of  shareholders  are 
unfairly  disadvantaged,  because  of  the 
speed  within  which  the  transactions  occur 
or  the  inability  to  participate  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  shareholders,  in  situations 
such  as  permitted  in  SEC  v.  Carter  Hawley 
Hale  Stores.  Inc..  760  F.2d  945  (9th  Cir. 
1986)  and  Hanson  Trust  PLC  v.  SCM  Corpo- 
ration. 774  P.2d  47  (2d.  C\r.  1985)  or  Jeffries 
&  Co.'s  "street  sweep"  of  a  25.8  million 
share  block  of  Allied  Stores  Corp.  which 
Campeau  Corp.  bought  in  an  open  market 
purchase  minutes  after  announcing  that  It 
had  terminated  its  tender  offer  for  Allied. 
(See  also  discussion  of  Section  13  of  the 
bill.) 

SBCnOIl  13.  GOLDKR  PABACHUTXS  PROHIBITED 

Section  12  adds  a  new  subsection  (g)  to 
section  14  of  the  Exchange  Act  to  prohibit 
the  award  of  golden  parachute  agreements. 
Section  (gKl)  prohibits  an  issuer,  during  a 
tender  offer,  from  entering  or  amending 
agreements  that  increase  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  current  or  future  compensation 
of  any  officer  or  director.  The  practice  of 
awarding  golden  parachutes  during  the 
pendency  of  a  tender  offer  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  self-dealing  by  the  management 
of  a  target  company  at  the  expense  of  its 
shareholders.  The  prohibition  extends  to 
provisions  "whether  or  not  dependent  on 
any  event  or  contingency."  Thus,  the  prohi- 
bition affects  termination  agreements,  large 
salary  increases  or  stock  options  if  they  are 
precipitated  by  a  tender  offer. 

This  section  neither  prevents  the  hiring  of 
new  officers  or  directors,  nor  increases  in 
compensation,  if  such  actions  resulted  from 
an  agreement  pre-dating  a  tender  offer.  The 
prohibition  does  not  apply  to  routine  com- 
pensation agreements  undertaken  in  the 
normal  course  of  business.  Crolden  para- 
chute agreements  adopted  in  the  normal 
courae  of  business  that  are  disclosed  to 
shareholders  are  not  prohibited.  Such 
agreements  do  not  exemplify  the  type  of 
abusive  self-dealing  the  legislation  would 
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cut  b.  Although  recent  amendments  to  the 
tax  code  discourage  golden  parachute  pay- 
mefits  by  increasing  the  tax  imposed  upon 
thAn,  additional  legislation  is  required  to 
pnmibit  golden  parachute  agreements 
adopted  during  a  contest  for  corporate  con- 
trol. Critics  complain  that  companies  have 
merely  increased  the  agreements  to  take 
into  account  the  tax  penalty  thereby  in- 
creasing the  level  of  abuse. 

Sibsection  (gK2)  prohibits  an  issuer  from 
making  any  payment  to  an  officer  or  direc- 
tor: that  is  not  deductible  under  subchapter 
B  ^f  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Co4e  by  reason  of  section  280G  relating  to 
"aay  excess  parachute  payment."  Under  the 
coitference  agreement  to  accompany  H.R. 
411p.  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984,  P.I.. 
98- 169,  the  term  "parachute  payment"  also 
ind  udes  any  payments  under  a  contract 
similar  to  a  contract  providing  for  para- 
chi|te  payments  which  violates  securities 
lav^  or  regulations.  Subsection  (g)(2)  is  not 
apillicable  to  agreements  entered  into 
befbre  April  27.  1987. 

sacnON  13.  ACQUISITIONS  OP  MORE  THAN  10 
PESCENT  PROHIBITED  EXCEPT  BY  TENDER  OPFER 

S^tion  13  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  subsec- 
tion (h)  to  section  14(d)  of  the  Exchange 
Act  to  limit  the  inequities  suffered  by  share- 
holflers  in  large  open  market  purchases  and 
other  so-called  unconventional  takeovers 
outfcide  the  coverage  of  the  Williams  Act.  It 
pranibits  the  acquisition  of  any  covered 
eqiaty  security  of  a  class  (defined  in  the 
sub^tion),  except  by  tender  offer,  after  a 
per^n  acquires  beneficial  ownership  of  10 
per^nt  of  such  class.  This  section  also  con- 
taii|s  certain  exclusions  and  grants  the  SEC 
the*  authority  to  exempt  certain  persons,  se- 
curities, or  acquisitions  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  consistent  with  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors. 

The  takeover  contests  between  the  Limit- 
ed and  Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores  and 
Haason  Trust  PLC  and  SC^M  Corporation, 
mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  section  11  of 
the!  bill,  are  examples  of  large  purchases 
that  were  determined  not  to  constitute  con- 
ventional or  unconventional  takeovers.  The 
SEC  challenged  the  legality  of  the  purchase 
proRram  of  Carter  Hawley  Hale  and  argued 
that  the  company's  purchases  constituted 
an  unconventional  tender  offer.  In  SEC  v. 
Catter  Hawley  Hale  Stores  Inc..  the  court  al- 
lowled  the  purchase  of  a  large  percentage  of 
the  target  company's  shares  in  a  short  time 
without  requiring  compliance  with  the  Wil- 
liai^  Act,  even  though  the  purchase  pro- 
gra)n  was  undertaken  to  defeat  an  offer  con- 
dudted  in  accordance  with  the  statute.  The 
de<^ion  in  Hanson  Trust  PLC  v.  SCAf  Corp.. 
sug|;ests  that  a  bidder  can  begin  a  tender 
of f#r  thereby  calling  into  play  market  forces 
thait  facilitate  large  accumulations  of  a  tar- 
getts  stock,  and  then  terminate  the  offer  to 
take  advantage  of  the  market  forces  to  pur- 
chase quicldy  an  amount  of  stock  in  the 
open  market  that  affects  corporate  control. 
This  decision  also  suggests  that  an  equal  op- 
pontunity  for  shareholders  to  participate  in 
tenner  offer  transactions  is  not  a  goal  of  the 
Williams  Act  and  that  sophisticated  inves- 
torj  do  not  need  the  protections  of  the  Act. 
The  decision  demonstrates  a  fundamental 
failure  of  the  court  to  comprehend  the  pur- 
pose of  the  investor  protections  provided  by 
the  Williams  Act.  The  Act  is  designed  to 
treat  all  shareholders  equally  regardless  of 
thdir  level  of  sophistication  and  to  ensure 
thgt  all  shareholders  are  accorded  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  an  offer  at  the 
saitie  terms  and  for  the  same  price.  Section 
14(b)(h)  should  clarify  any  Judicial  miscon- 
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structiofis  of  the  Williams  Act  and  reaffirm 
Congreaeional  intent. 

SECTION  14.  ABUSIVE  DEPENSFVE  TACTICS: 

poiscff  Piixs:  LocK-ops;  tin  parachtttes 
Section  14  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  subsec- 
tion (i)  ^  section  14  of  the  Exchange  Act  to 
require,  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  SEC,  shareholder 
approval  of  defensive  tactics  implemented 
during  4ny  proxy  contest  or  tender  offer. 
Subsection  (iK2)  identifies  certain  defensive 
tactics  tm  specifically  contemplated  for  such 
rulemaMng.  These  tactics— adopted  by  cor- 
poratioifs  without  shareholder  consent- 
have  in  Common  the  effect  of  erecting  insur- 
mountable barriers  to  offers  from  outside 
bidders  except  those  favored  by  manage- 
ment. lYiey  impose  prohibitive  costs  on  bid- 
ders un|es8,  in  the  case  of  poison  pills  (see 
subparagraph  (2KA)  of  the  new  provision), 
they  are  redeemed  by  the  company's  board, 
or,  in  the  case  of  tin  parachutes  (see  sub- 
paragraph (2)(B)  of  the  new  provision),  the 
company's  board  accepts  the  tender  offer, 
thus  giving  the  board  exclusive  control  over 
the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  an  acquisi- 
tion can  proceed. 

Sectioh  14  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  remove 
deterrertts  to  takeovers  that  are  fair  to 
shareholders  and  to  make  sure  that  share- 
holders (ire  informed  of  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consent  to  or  disapprove  measures 
that  malr  be  used  to  insulate  officers  and  di- 
rectors from  responsibility  and  accountabil- 
ity.        1 

SECTIpN  IS.  CONFORMING  AND  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS 

Section  15  is  technical  and  amends  section 
14  of  tne  Exchange  Act  with  respect  to 
groups,  ihe  computation  of  percentages  of  a 
class  off  securities,  and  the  term  "voting 
equity  s^urity."  It  also  amends  the  heading 
of  section  14  to  read:  "PROXIES  AND 
TENDER  OFFERS." 

SECTION  16.  PRESERVATION  OP  EXISTING 
COMMISSION  AUTHORITY 

Section  16  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
amen< ' 
construi 
to   supi 
and  mil 
a  tende: 
SEC  hi 
authori' 


nts  made  by  the  bill  are  not  to  be 
to  limit  the  authority  of  the  SEC 

ement  the  proration,  withdrawal 
;um  offering  periods  applicable  to 

offer  or  request  for  tenders.  The 

in  the  past  exercised  its  existing 
to  make  rules  relating  to  these 
matters]  and  this  bill  is  not  intended  to  un- 
dermine those  rules.  For  example,  the  provi- 
sion in  ^tion  9  of  the  bUl  to  establish  a 
statutory  minimum  offering  period  does  not 
affect  the  existing  authority  of  the  SEC  to 
supplement  the  proration,  withdrawal,  and 
minimum  offering  periods.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  cast  doubt  on  the  SEC's  author- 
ity to  promulgate  rules  on  any  other  sub- 
jects, wiether  or  not  they  are  specifically 
mention  ed  in  section  16  of  the  bUl. 

Changed    in  Securities  Exchange  Act  or 
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Sec. 
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<2)  Dt  finition 

[(3)  G  roup 


Authority  of  Comm.  to  summarily 


St^peruton  of  trading  because  of  aus- 
by  primary  market 

Share/One-Vote. 

•  •  • 

Disclosures  by  Principal  Stiarehold- 
tcon  plete  rewrite] 

Rfiquirement  to  file  amendments  con- 
material    changes    (see    par.    (5) 


of  Covered  E<iuity  Security. 
Definition  (see  sub.  (h)  below.] 


(3>  Contents  of  Statement 

[(4)  Determination  of  %  of  class  (see  sub. 
(i)  below).] 

(4)  Public  Announcement  Contents. 

t(5)  Notice  in  lieu  of  statement  for  course 
of  business  acquisitions  (See  par.  (6) 
below).] 

(SJ  Requirement  to  file  amendments  con- 
cerning material  ctianges. 

(6)  Notice  in  lieu  of  statement  for  course 
of  business  acquisitions. 

(7)  Exemptions  from  provisions. 

(8)  Authority  of  Comm.  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations. 

(9)  Civil  penalty  authority. 
(eKl)  •  •  • 

(21  Prohibition  of  GreenmaiL 
112)1(3  J 
[(3)1  W 

(f)  Institutional  investment  manager  re- 
porting requirements. 

(g)  (l)-(2)  Continuing  disclosure  require- 
ments of  principal  shareholders. 

[(3)  Group  definition.] 
[(4)  Percentage  of  Class.] 

[(6)](4> 

(h)  Definition  of  Group 

(i)  Determinations  of  %  of  Class. 

Sec.  14. 

(a)(f)  No  proxy  in  contravention  of 
Comm.  rules. 

(2)  Proxy  materials  on  shareholder  caiidi- 
dates. 

(b)  No  proxy  by  members,  broker,  or  deal- 
ers for  customer  in  contravention  of  Comm. 
rules. 

(c)  Filing  of  late  proxy  information  with 
the  Comm. 

(dKl)  No  tender  offer  unless  statement 
filed  with  Comm. 

[(2)  Definition  of  Group.  (See  (j)  below).] 

(2>  Information  required  in  summary 
statement 

[(3)  Determination  of  %  of  Class  (See  (j) 
below).] 

(3/  Authority  of  Comm.  to  make  tender 
offer  rules. 

(4)  Recommendations  on  tenders  in  form 
provided  by  Comm.  rules. 

(SJ  Tender  offers  to  be  open  for  50  dayi,. 

((5)]  (6)  Rights  of  withdrawal.  Authority 
of  Comm.  to  extend. 

t(6)]  ( 7)  Pro-rata  take  up  of  over-tenders. 

[(7)]  (8)  Rights  following  variation  in 
terms. 

[(8)]  (9)  Exclusions  from  provisions. 

(10)  Rules  to  require  comment  on  takeover 
rumors. 

(e)(i)  Prohibition  of  fraud  in  tender 
offers. 

(2)  Prohibition  of  Market  Sweeps. 

(f)  Information  filing  requirement  for  di- 
rectors elected  not  at  stockholder  meeting. 

(g)  Prohibition  of  golden  parachutes. 

(A)  Acquisitions  of  more  than  10%  by 
tender  offer  only. 

(t)  Rules  concerning  abusive  defensive  tac- 
tics. 

(J)  Definition  of  Group,  computation  of  % 
of  class,  definition  of  voting  security. 

[(g)]  (k)  Fees  on  proxy  statements. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  UNITED 
WAY 
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of  my  colleagues  the  centennial  of  the  United 
Way.  The  2,3(X)  UnKed  Ways  across  the 
United  States  tielp  individual  communities  pro- 
vide critical  health  and  human  care  needs 
through  Its  network  of  charitable  groups  and 
volunteers. 

Problems,  similar  to  those  faced  by  society 
today,  led  religious  leaders  in  Denver  back  in 
the  1800's  to  initiate  the  United  Way  to  help 
the  needy  and  indigent.  Tcxlay  the  organiza- 
tion has  grown  into  one  that  is  able  to  assess 
current  ar>d  future  community  needs,  bring 
people  and  organizations  together  to  address 
these  needs,  put  people  in  touch  with  the 
services  tfiey  need,  ar>d  much,  much  nr>ore. 

Each  United  Way  is  an  independent  com- 
munity resource,  governed  by  a  local  board  of 
volunteers  to  assess  tf>e  r>eeds,  set  priorities, 
and  disburse  resources.  In  1986,  tr>e  United 
Way  collectively  raised  $2.44  billion  through 
voluntary  contributions  from  Individuals,  corpo- 
rations, small  businesses,  and  foundaticxis. 
United  Way  Is  among  the  most  efficient  of  all 
charitable  organizations.  Approximately  90 
percent  of  all  funds  raised  go  directly  to 
r>eeded  services  in  the  communities. 

Adult  education,  consumer  protection,  emer- 
gency f(x>d  and  shelter,  tf)e  homeless,  to 
name  just  a  few,  are  issues  promir)ent  in  the 
United  Ways  focnis  of  attention.  On  May  1,  a 
commemorative  stamp  honoring  the  century 
of  service  and  contributions  ma(je  t}y  the 
United  Way.  will  be  unveiled.  It  is  an  honor 
due  this  network  of  organizations,  and  as 
United  Way's  second  century  of  cximmitment 
to  c»ring  and  serving  the  communities  begins, 
I  want  to  wish  them  the  best  of  luck  with  their 
continuing  effort. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1987 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukJ  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attentk>n 


GODDARD  SPACE  PLIGHT 
CENTER 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1987 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Times  that  re- 
views the  very  important  work  in  the  area  of 
space  science  that  is  being  conducted  by  the 
men  and  women  of  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center  located  in  Greent>ett,  MD.  Following 
my  remarks,  I  will  ask  to  have  prirrted  in  the 
Recx)rd  an  article  from  the  Washington  Times 
entitled  "Goddard:  NASA's  Low  Profile  Strong 
Arm"  which  highlights  some  of  the  spe<afic 
programs  under  the  responsibility  of  Goddard 
Space  Flight  C^enter. 

Goddard  is  the  largest  and  nrK>st  diversified 
of  NASA's  eight  major  complexes  nationwide. 
With  six  research  laboratories  and  three  major 
communications  and  tracking  networks,  it  em- 
ploys some  8,6(X)  people.  The  (Center  plays  a 
critk:al  role  in  35  major  space  projects.  In  ad- 
ditk>n,  Goddard  has  the  lead  on  work  package 
No.  3  of  NASA's  space  stati<xi  program.  This 
effort  involves  responsibility  for  a  servk:ir)g  fa- 
cility, the  telerobotK  servicer,  and  two  free- 
ftying  platforms. 

Amor>g  its  most  prized  future  endeavors  is 
ttie  launch  in  late  1988  of  the  Hubble  Space 
Telescope.  This  space-based  telescope  has 
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been  developed  at  (Boddard  over  the  course 
of  the  past  10  years,  and  it  will  provicte  us  with 
an  exceptkmal  view  of  the  universe.  Its  rar^ge 
will  extend  ior  a  remarkable  14  billion  light 
years  away,  and  it  will  do  so  with  1 0  times  the 
clarity  of  ground-t>ased  telescopes. 

Another  source  of  legitimate  pride  at  God- 
dard Is  the  cosmic  background  explorer 
project  [(X)BE]  wtiich  will  study  the  evolution 
of  the  universe.  COBE  is  also  characteristic  of 
the  tradition  at  Goddard  of  doing  all  the  work 
in-lxxjse,  wittiout  the  assistance  of  outskle 
contractors.  Current  plans  call  for  the  launch 
of  COBE  aboard  an  unmanned  Delta  laufK:h 
vehicle  in  eariy  1989.  It  is  a  program  that 
speaks  volumes  to  the  dedicatkxi  to  excel- 
lence that  exists  at  Goddard  ar>d  that  will 
keep  this  NASA  Center  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
advar>ced  technotogy  and  scientifk:  achieve- 
ment 

[From  the  Washington  Times  Magazine, 
Feb.  12.  1987] 

Goddard:  NASA's  Low-Profile  Strong  Arm 
(By  Jennifer  Harper) 
At  first  glance,  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center  in  Greenbelt,  Md.,  does  not  look  like 
it  has  much  to  do  with  "space  flight."  It's 
an  unglamorous,  no-frills  place,  lacking  the 
towering  launching  pads  and  steaming  rock- 
ets of  its  more  high-profile  NASA  counter- 
parts in  Texas  and  Florida. 

Goddard's  buildings  are  strictly  govern- 
ment-issue brick,  many  on  streets  with  num- 
bers instead  of  names.  But  a  closer  look  re- 
veals that  the  1,000-acre  complex  is,  indeed, 
part  of  the  space  realm. 

Roofs  sprout  bristling  antennae.  Giant 
casks  of  liquid  nitrogen  appear  on  the  way- 
side, fiercely  labeled:  CAUTION— Tempera- 
ture minus  320  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Beyond 
the  main  roads,  the  big  dish  antennae  sit 
like  sentinels  among  the  trees,  their  broad 
faces  aimed  at  some  20  satellites  which  have 
fallen  under  Goddard's  permanent  guard- 
ianship. 

Of  NASA's  eight  major  complexes  nation- 
wide, the  28-year-old  Goddard  Spsu«  Flight 
Center  is  considered  the  largest  and  most  di- 
versified. Goddard  employs  8,600  people  at 
its  six  research  laboratories  and  three  major 
communication  and  tracking  networks.  C^ir- 
rently,  the  center  plays  an  ongoing  and  inte- 
gral role  in  35  major  space  projects,  many  in 
conjunction  with  other  federal  agencies  or 
foreign  governments. 

"Because  of  Its  immense  versatility,  God- 
dard can  support  a  space  mission  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  from  cradle  to  grave."  says 
the  center's  fact  sheet. 

Which  seems  very  true  inside  Goddard's 
plain-Jane  buildings.  Over  in  giant  Building 
5,  gargantuan  machines  fabricate  satellite 
parts  in  a  workshop  the  size  of  a  football 
field.  In  Building  10.  an  experimental  pay- 
load  has  a  trial  run  aboard  a  full-size  mock- 
up  of  a  space  shuttle. 

And  in  Building  14,  beneath  an  antenna 
large  enough  to  rival  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the 
communications  and  tracking  center's  370- 
circuit  swltchlx>ard  blinked  furiously.  It  can 
coordinate  up  to  70  simultaneous  confer- 
ence calls  from  ground  stations  across  the 
world  and  from  space.  Even  the  voices  of  as- 
tronauts must  go  through  its  circuitry 
before  reaching  Mission  Control  in  Houston. 

It's  business  as  usual,  in  other  words. 

But  one  can't  help  wondering  how  God- 
dard—NASA's  main  research  arm— has  per- 
severed during  the  space  agency's   highly 
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pubUdied  year  of  troubles  following  the 
agmee  ahuttle  Challenger  disaster. 

Not  to  mention  NASA's  uncomfortable 
kienUty  crisis.  Previously.  NASA  had  virtu- 
ally unlimited  control  of  the  n.S.  space  pro- 
gram. In  the  past  five  years,  the  military 
has  gradually  assumed  the  starring  role. 

In  1982.  the  Pentagon  space  budget  ex- 
ceeded NASA's  for  the  first  time  since  I960. 
priBMrfly  because  of  the  Reagan  adminiatra- 
Uon's  ambitions  for  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  the  so-called  "star  wars"  defense 
system.  By  fiscal  year  1986.  the  Pentagon's 
spending  for  spaoe-related  global  defense 
systems  was  nearly  double  that  of  NASA's 
civilian  projects,  controlling  68  percent  of 
total  federal  spending  in  space. 

The  military  is  also  interested  in  existing 
programs.  In  December,  the  Defense  De- 
partment announced  that  NASA's  space  sta- 
tion project  is  a  likely  candidate  for  military 
research  when  it  becomes  operative  In  1994. 
And  of  the  five  space  shuttles  scheduled  to 
be  launched  in  1988.  four  will  be  used  for 
military  purposes,  such  as  spy  satellites  and 
"star  wars"  experiments.  Only  one  shuttle  is 
slated  for  a  civilian  scientific  experiment. 

Which  has  not  sat  well  in  many  sectors. 
Some  c(»igreasmen  feel  that  these  develop- 
ments virtually  nullify  the  1958  goal  of  the 
U.8.  space  program— to  use  space  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  Others  worry  that  military 
space  efforts  may  disrupt  relations  with  for- 
eign aDles  who  are  fearful  of  "star  wars." 

Throughout  the  dispute,  Goddard  seems 
to  have  adopted  a  stick-to-your-guns.  keep- 
your-powder-dry  kind  of  attitude. 

In  a  1986  fall  strategic  planning  report, 
Ooddard  director  Noel  Hinners  told  employ- 
ees. "The  vision  statement  included  in  this 
report  is  a  conscious  reaffirmation  that  we 
believe  in  what  we're  doing  .  .  .  the  Impor- 
tance of  sticking  to  what  we  do  well  cannot 
be  underestimated.  The  emphasis  on  excel- 
lence and  leadership  goes  hand-in-hand 
with  getting  NASA  back-on-track'  after  a 
difficult  year." 

"Underneath  it  all,  there's  a  kind  of  re- 
sentment building,  I  think,"  says  James  El- 
liott, chief  of  public  affairs  at  Goddard. 
"NAJBA  has  always  been  so  open  with  every- 
thing, and  any  time  there's  a  restriction 
placed  on  us.  there  is  a  resentment  that  de- 
velops. We're  used  to  being  honest  with  ev- 
erything." 

Says  Robert  'Farquhar,  senior  staff  engi- 
neer in  Goddard's  Right  Dynamics  Division. 
■mie  situaUon  is  irriUting— with  the  mili- 
tary coming  in  and  telling  us  how  to  operate 
our  spacecraft.  And  there's  not  a  heck  of  a 
lot  that  any  of  us  can  do  about  NASA's  rela- 
tionship with  Congress  or  the  military  and 
all  the  complications  therein. 

"And  the  press  goes  on  and  on  about  how 
there's  no  funding  and  everything  is  going 
downhilL  Well,  in  my  view,  things  couldn't 
be  better.  I've  never  had  more  work  in  my 
life.  The  trick  in  this  is  facing  facts.  Scien- 
tists have  got  to  remain  optimistic  and 
simply  tailor  their  programs  within  fiscal  re- 
straints, not  go  in  a  comer  and  pout  when 
they  don't  get  their  way." 

The  lucky  NASA  payload  that  will  be  sent 
up  on  the  late  1988  space  shuttle  Atlantis  is 
the  Hubble  Space  Telescope,  which  has 
been  developed  at  Goddard  over  the  past  10 
years. 

The  space  telescope  is  monstrous,  to  say 
the  least— it's  the  size  of  a  railroad  car  and 
weighs  In  at  25,500  poimds  (almost  13  tons). 
Once  it  reaches  orbit  370  miles  above  the 
haze  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere,  the  space 
telescope  will  provide  the  world's  best  view 
of  the  universe,  with  10  times  the  clarity  of 
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id-based  telescopes.  The  range  is  ex- 
to    extend    14    billion    light    years 
r— right  to  the  edge  of  the  observable 
^erse. 

len  the  space  telescope  goes  up,  the 
timore-Washington  area  will  be  the 
wo^ld  capital  of  astronomy,  most  likely  for 
some  years— it  will  be  that  powerful.  This  is 
really  a  golden  era  for  astronomy,"  says  Dr. 
StAhen  Maran,  chief  scientist  for  God- 
dan's  Astronomy  and  Solar  Physics  lab. 

^ong  with  its  scientific  significance,  the 
teliscope  epitomizes  America's  current  pref- 
erence for  mammoth,  increasingly  more 
complicated  space  projects  which  tend  to 
dwarf  predecessors. 

"Vou  can  have  a  personal  involvement  in 
a  p|Y>Ject  like  this,  but  it's  not  as  personal  as 
it  Ssed  to  be."  says  Mr.  Maran,  who  has 
be«i  with  Goddard  since  1969. 

"In  the  old  days,  you  were  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  every  aspect  of  development,  be- 
cause both  projects  and  budgets  were  small- 
er. Nowadays,  something  like  the  Hubble 
Space  Telescope  Involves  thousands  of 
peqple  around  the  world.  I've  been  on  the 
prottect  for  10  years,  but  there  are  organiza- 
tions involved  with  it  that  I  have  never  even 
enoountered. 

"There  was  much  more  of  a  small  commu- 
nit]r  of  people  involved,"  Mr.  Maran  contin- 
ued "Now  NASA  is  lucky  if  it  gets  to  say 
anything  anymore.  There  are  many  more 
voices  at  places  like  the  departments  of 
Transportation,  State.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. Some  of  the  mystique  about  the 
wht>le  thing  has  been  lost." 

TJhough  the  mystique  may  have  fallen  by 
th«  wayside,  space  research  has  become 
much  broader  in  scope  and  more  efficient. 
Goddard  scientists  have  traded  their  com- 
munity atmosphere  for  an  international 
forum,  in  which  scientists  from  many  coun- 
tries pool  their  knowledge  and  create  a 
"package"  of  space  hardware. 

'We've  developed  the  art  of  effective 
interface,  I  think,"  says  Mr.  Maran.  "You 
Isaie  information  about  your  own  little  part 
of  the  project— where  it  gets  bolted  on.  how 
it  Oonnects,  how  much  heat  it  can  take,  and 
so  forth.  At  the  same  time,  you're  using 
other  people's  resources,  and  in  theory  you 
dos't  even  have  to  know  what's  going  on 
befond  your  area  of  control." 

Another  Goddard  project  has  set  its  sights 
far  beyond  Earth.  The  Cosmic  Background 
Explorer  will  study  the  evolution  of  the  uni- 
veifee— about  15  billion  years'  worth— in  a 
yearlong  mission  set  560  miles  above  the 
plBiet. 

OOBE  will  measure  a  phenomenon  called 
"diffuse  background  radiation."  Simply  put 
scientists  theorize  that  this  "glow  in  space" 
wa^  left  over  from  the  "Big  Bang,"  or  the 
initial  explosion  believed  to  have  created 
tht  universe  in  the  first  place. 

'tit's  all  in  the  mind-boggling  mode."  says 
Rqger  Mattson,  COBE  project  manager. 
"Mtas  there  a  'Big  Bang'  that  started  the 
universe?  Where  are  the  oldest  stars?  Is 
there  an  edge  or  center  of  the  universe? 
Tney  are  big,  big  questions— yet  they  are 
stQl  very  much  a  part  of  basic  science." 

All  instruments  for  COBE,  as  well  as  the 
spacecraft  itself,  are  being  built  in  Building 
7,  Iwhich  stretches  for  three  blocks  across 
tink  middle  of  the  Goddard  complex. 

Engineers  and  technicians,  swathed  in 
wQite  coats,  masks  and  hats,  tinker  with  the 
el^tronic  systems  in  "clean  tents,"  areas 
cordoned  off  with  clear  plastic  and  fitted 
with  roaring  ventilation  tubes.  Hardware  for 
the  project  is  tested  in  the  "Solar  Environ- 
m(  ntal     Simulator,"     which     mimics     the 
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weightloss  vacuum  of  space  in  an  enclosure 
that  resf mbles  a  five  story  stew  pot. 

The  fact  that  COBE  is  a  real  "Goddard 
baby"  is  a  matter  of  pride  for  those  in- 
volved. I 

"It's  very  significant  that  all  work  on 
COBE  B  being  done  in-house,"  says  Mr. 
Mattsoii  "We're  not  going  to  outside  con- 
tractors! or  contributors.  In  the  past,  we've 
built  up  a  heritage  of  In-house  expertise, 
and  CCfBE  is  a  return  to  that  tradition. 
Plus,  we're  advancing  technology  through 
the  protect.  I  hate  to  use  the  term  state  of 
the  art;  put  that's  what  it  is." 

Instrupaents  of  COBE  include  light  detec- 
tors senBitive  enough  to  pick  up  a  60-watt 
bulb  being  flicked  on  in  Manhattan— from 
Washington.  The  sensitivity  of  these  instru- 
ments vfill  be  ensured  by  surrounding  them 
with  liquid  helium,  which  maintains  a  tem- 
perature of  2  degrees  Kelvin."That's  almost 
as  cold  a^  you  could  get.  It's  like  a  space  ver- 
sion of  a  thermos  bottle."  adds  Mr.  Mattson. 

For  a)  its  technical  advances,  COBE  was 
nearly  grounded  after  10  years  of  research. 
It  was  tb  be  launched  Into  Earth  orbit  on  a 
1988  space  shuttle,  but  plans  were  scrapped 
after  the  Challenger  disaster  and  the  subse- 
quent AJr  Force  decision  to  slow  down  West 
Coast  launch  operations.  "We  weren't  sure 
we  would  ever  get  off  the  ground,  after  10 
years'  york.  But  all  the  people  on  the 
project  iwere  problem-solvers— and  our  big- 
gest problem  was  to  salvage  our  operation." 

In  the  past  year,  the  COBE  team  has 
managed  to  do  just  that  by  forgoing  a  ride 
on  the  ipace  shuttle  altogether.  COBE  will 
lift  off  ^rom  Cape  Canaveral  in  early  1989 
aboard  g  rocket  which  is  sponsored  and  con- 
trolled entirely  by  Goddard— the  Delta 
lAunch  Vehicle. 

"We  ^ere  really  fortunate  to  be  chosen 
for  the  [Delta  project,  and  it  took  all  of  us 
workineri  together  to  accomplish  it,"  says  Mr. 
Mattson.  "But  to  do  that,  we  had  to  cut  the 
size  of  COBE  literally  in  haU,  whUe  stUl 
maintaining  its  technical  abilities.  But  like  I 
said,  wetre  problem-solvers.  We  pulled  it  off. 
And  now  we're  ahead  of  schedule." 

[Froni  the  Washington  Times  Magazine, 
Feb.  12,  19871 

A  GUC  >E  TO  GODDARO'S  ALL-STAR  PROJECTS 

Goddgrd  Space  Flight  Center  is  currently 
invloved  in  35  major  projects,  most  labeled 
in  typlQal  science-speak- no-nonsense  acro- 
nyms in  capital  letters.  Among  them. 

SARSIAT  (Search  and  Rescue  Satellite- 
Aided  Tracking)— Under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  United  States.  Canada.  Prance  and  the 
Soviet  tlnion,  four  American  and  Soviet  sat- 
ellites pick  up  electronic  distress  signals 
sent  frcvn  ships,  planes  or  land  emergencies. 
The  sigpals  are  then  reflected  to  a  ground 
station.  If  a  satellite  is  within  1,600  miles  of 
the  cra4h  site,  the  signal  reaches  the  ground 
station  I  almost  instantaneously.  With  com- 
puter assistance,  rescue  crews  determine  the 
location  and  send  help.  Since  1982,  more 
than  700  lives  have  been  saved  through  the 
SARSAT  system. 

ICE  (Intemational  Cometary  Explorer) — 
This  Goddard-managed  spacecraft  was  the 
first  in  the  world  to  fly  through  a  tail  of  a 
comet  and  collect  scientific  data  in  Septem- 
ber 1985.  OrigiiuUly  launched  in  1978  to 
study  s^lar  wind,  the  satellite  was  redirected 
toward  the  comet  Giacobini-Zinner  through 
complek  maneuvers  suggested  by  Dr.  Robert 
Farquhar.  The  innovative  re-use  of  the  sat- 
ellite saved  close  to  $200  million  in  research 
funds.  tCE  reached  its  comet  four  months 
before  'our  satellites  from  other  nations  en- 


countered Halley's  comet  last  spring.  ICE 
will  return  to  Earth  in  2014  and  is  already 
slated  for  a  spot  in  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum. 

SMM  (Solar  Maximum  Mission)— 
Launched  on  Valentine's  Day  seven  years 
ago.  this  Goddard  spacecraft  has  studied 
more  than  8,000  solar  flares,  as  well  as  other 
sun  activity.  It  also  bears  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  satellite  ever  repaired  in  orbit.  The 
project  was  carried  out  by  the  space  shuttle 
crew  in  April  1984. 

UARS  (Upper  Atmosphere  Research  Sat- 
ellite)—If  you're  worried  about  the  Earth's 
disintegrating  ozone  layer,  read  on.  Current- 
ly under  development.  UARS  will  collect 
critical  data  from  the  upper  atmosphere  rel- 
evant to  this  disintegration— particularly 
the  "hole"  in  the  ozone  layer  over  Anarc- 
tica.  The  data  in  turn  will  be  used  to  create 
a  global,  time-varying  map  of  atmospheric 
conditions,  available  to  scientists  through  a 
computer  network.  The  11.000-pound  UARS 
Is  scheduled  to  be  launched  on  a  future 
space  shuttle  and  remain  in  orbit  373  miles 
over  Earth. 

TDRSS  (Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satel- 
lite System)— When  fully  operational, 
TDRSS  will  be  the  Rolls-Royce  of  satellite 
tracking  networks.  Three  57-foot  satellites 
will  remain  in  orbit  23,000  miles  over  Earth, 
transmitting  signals  to  two  ground  stations 
in  White  Sands,  N.M.,  to  be  then  relayed  to 
Goddard.  Each  satellite  will  handle  up  to 
300  million  bits  of  information  per  second 
and  will  be  able  to  track  any  orbiting  space- 
craft to  an  altitude  of  3,100  miles.  TDRSS  is 
designed  to  provide  "blanket  coverage"  for 
spacecraft,  tracking  them  for  85  to  100  per- 
cent of  their  orbit,  which  previously  was  im- 
possible. Currently  one  member  of  the 
TDRSS  trio  is  in  operation,  positioned  over 
northwest  Brazil.— Jennifer  Harper 
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In  1869.  Aionzo  Chappel  moved  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Middle  Island  and  bought  a  farm  near 
Corwin's  Pond.  Here  he  lived  and  w(xfced  on 
paintings  until  his  death  on  December  4. 
1887.  As  a  result  of  his  residence.  Corwin's 
Pond  has  since  become  known  as  Artist  Lake. 

This  year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Akxizo  Chappel.  The  life  and 
work  of  Aksnzo  Chappel  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tentkxi  by  Robert  Hoffman,  the  historian  of 
the  Artist  Lake  C>xtdominiums  GoMen  Age 
Qub.  Robert  Hoffman  shares  the  artists'  dedi- 
cation to  bringinq  our  Nation's  history  to  Hfe 
for  the  people  of  today.  He  has  donated  much 
of  his  time  speaking  at  elementary  scfxx>ls  In 
my  district  teaching  students  atxxit  the  history 
of  central  Brookhaven.  Robert  Hoffman  is  the 
leader  of  efforts  to  (x>mmemorate  tt>e  loc»tk>n 
of  Aionzo  Chappel's  house  and  tfie  100th  an- 
niversary of  his  death.  I  appreciate  his  efforts 
to  recognize  tfie  accomplishnrients  of  Aionzo 
Chappel  and  am  proud  to  partk:«pate  In  this 
endeavor. 


HONORING  THE  ARTIST  ALONZO 
CHAPPEL  (1828-1887)  ON  THE 
lOOTH  YEAR  AFTER  HIS  DEATH 


HON.  GEORGE  J.HOCHBRUECKNER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27.  1987 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  woukl  like  to  call  to  the  attentksn  of  my  col- 
leagues here  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  life  of  an  artist  whose  work  many  people 
have  seen  txit  whose  name  is  hardly  known. 

Atonzo  (Dhappel  was  bom  in  1828  in  New 
York  City.  By  the  age  of  12  he  was  earning 
$10  painting  portraits.  At  17  he  studied  at 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  his  work 
was  exhibited  at  the  American  Institute. 

Aionzo  Chappel's  passion  was  painting 
scenes  from  the  history  of  our  Nation,  espe- 
caally  sceries  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Civil  War.  Thomas  Bayles,  who  studied 
and  wrote  about  ttie  hist(xy  of  Long  Island 
wrote  that  "Mr.  Chappel  seemed  to  under- 
stand a  subject  completely  and  to  t>e  pos- 
sessed of  the  ability  to  portray  the  sutitects  of 
his  imagination  with  striking  effect.  No  written 
labels  were  necessary  to  explain  the  cfiarac- 
ter  of  individual  figures."  His  work  is  so  effec- 
tive in  evoking  ttie  spirit  and  character  of  the 
subjects  he  portrayed  that  his  paintings  of 
Washir>gton's  inauguration  and  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island  are  still  used  in  history  text  books 
today. 


IX)NALD  STOLTZ.  ALWAYS  A 
LEADER— ALWAYS  A  DOER 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  mCHICAM 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27.  1987 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
pay  this  special  tiibute  to  a  very  good  friend 
arid  a  very  special  individual  as  well,  Donald 
Stoltz  of  Holland.  Ml.  In  the  many  years  that  I 
have  known  him.  Don  has  exhibited  the  ex- 
b'a<}rdinary  energy,  dedk^ation  arxj  community 
spirit  ttiat  have  made  him  a  leader  in  the  Hol- 
land, as  well  as  the  western  Michigan  area. 
He  has  always  been  gukled  by  the  values  of 
friendship,  family,  church  and  community.  He 
has  given  a  great  deal  to  all  who  have  been 
privileged  to  know  him  and  to  w(xk  with  him.  I 
take  great  pride  in  sharing  his  accomplish- 
ments with  my  colleagues  today. 

A  resident  of  Holland  throughout  his  life, 
with  the  exception  of  his  military  senrice  in  the 
U.S.  Army  as  an  officer  personnel  section 
chief  (S-1),  Don  graduated  from  Holland  High 
School  and  Hope  College.  His  major  field  of 
study  was  ecorK)mi(»,  with  an  additional  corv 
centiation  in  educational  administi^tion  at 
Michigan  State  University. 

Don  Stoltz  personifies  commitinent  to  hard 
work,  intense  preparation,  leading  to  excel- 
lence. The  citizens  of  Holland  owe  a  great 
debt  to  Don  for  his  dedk^ation  and  concern  for 
their  well-being.  He  has  helped  to  promote 
Holland  in  the  best  ti^adition  of  community 
spirit  His  effectiveness.  influerK»  ar>d  at)ilities 
rank  him  among  the  best  leaders  in  Holland 
and  Ottawa  (bounty  and  his  quiet  effective- 
ness behind  the  scer>es  has  contributed  to  in- 
numerat)ie  achievements. 

While  operating  his  own  piano  and  organ 
business  for  over  30  years,  Don  still  finds  tinrra 
to  be  a  leader  in  every  major  program  and 
project  in  Holland  and  Ottawa  County.  A 
member  of  the  county  board  of  commission- 
ers—four times,  past  president  of  the  Holland 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  past  preskjent 
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of  the  HoHand  Rotary  Club,  past  chainnan  of 
the  Tulip  Time  50th  Anniversary  Committee 
and  mernber  of  ttie  Maple  Avenue  Foundation 
are  but  a  few  of  Don  Stoltz's  important  roles. 
He  is  also  a  past  president  of  Tutip  Time,  Inc., 
a  past  executive  committee  member  of  the 
Ottawa  County  chapter  of  Vne  American  Red 
Ooss.  an  active  member  of  the  Maple  Avenue 
Christian  Reformed  Church  and  a  member  of 
the  campaign  committee  for  the  Christian 
School  Intemational.  AddKmnaily.  he  has 
served  the  Reput>lican  Party  in  Ottawa  County 
with  great  distinction  in  every  capacity  and 
has  assisted  in  various  furxlraising  drives  for 
Hope  College  over  the  years. 

In  further  detailing  his  remarkable  work  with 
the  Republican  Party,  Don  has  been  a  bkxk- 
worker,  precinct  chairman,  ward  chairman, 
delegate  to  State  and  county  conventions, 
served  on  many  c(Xivention  committees,  a  di- 
rector of  political  education,  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  and  a  county  firunce 
chairman.  He  also  serves  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Ottawa  County  Finance  Committee. 

On  a  personal  note.  Don  has  t>een  excep- 
tionally ck>se  and  good  to  me  in  our  efforts  to 
sen/e  the  Ninth  Corigressional  District  of 
Mk:higan.  I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  his 
support  and  tarust  Back  in  the  eartier  days  of 
my  congressnnal  tenure,  Members  of  ttie 
House  of  Representatives  were  restricted  to 
one  tiip  back  to  the  distrkrt  per  nranth  at  Gov- 
emment  expense.  Don  knew  I  wanted  to 
come  back  more  often  and  so  he  founded  the 
Flying  Vander  Jagt  Club  whereby  indiviAials 
couW  contiibute  to  a  fund  to  pay  for  any  nec- 
essary additnnal  trips. 

Further,  in  order  to  promote  the  best  possi- 
ble working  relationship  beMveen  the  people 
of  Ottawa  County  and  their  representative, 
Don  founded  an  annual  "Breakfast  for  Guy" 
whk:h  has  continued  for  nearly  20  years.  He 
was  also  Insti^jmental  in  securing  the  Hoilarxl 
Christian  High  SchocjI's  participation  in  the 
1969  Presktontial  Inaugural  Parade  and  in 
convincing  the  Ninth  District  RepubKcan  lead- 
ership to  support  me  f(x  election  to  the  House 
leadership  as  chaimian  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Congressional  Committee.  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  publKiy  thank  him  for 
his  toyal  support  for  all  these  years  and  to  let 
him  know  how  much  his  kiyalty  and  friendship 
has  meant  to  my  wife,  Carol,  daughter  Ginny 
and  me. 

Donakl  Stottz  has  worked  tirelessly  to  im- 
prove his  community,  to  help  his  neighb(xs, 
and  to  support  the  vabes  he  hokte  so  dear. 
His  invaluable  contributions  of  time  and  talent 
in  promoting  the  growth  of  his  community  is  a 
fine  example  to  us  all.  He  has  a  strong  per- 
sonal influence  for  good— a  unique  indivklual 
who  combines  a  stixxtg  determination  with  a 
genuine  sense  of  caring  for  people.  "A  good 
friend,  a  generous  and  unselfish  leader  and  a 
truly  outstanding  American"  all  describe  Don 
Stoltz.  I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
wishing  him  continued  success  arxl  fulfillnoent 
in  all  his  endeavors. 

What  this  country  needs  are  a  few  more 
Don  Stoltz's  in  each  and  every  community.  He 
is  ttiat  kind  of  guy— just  super. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

ormwuKzico 

m  THX  HOVSB  OP  SSPRKSOITATIVXS 

Monday.  AprU  27.  1987 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  submit 
ttw  fotowting  legislation  for  the  Record. 
Text  of  biH  foNcMfs: 

HJ1.21T8 
A  bill  to  nuke  ttchntol  corrections  to  title 
XV  of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  19M.  relating  to  Indian  education 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentative*   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 
8KTION  I.  aaoar  tttlk:  rktckences  to  Ameri- 
can   INIMAN.    ALASKA    NATIVE.    AND 
NA11VB  HAWAIIAN  CULTURE  AND  ART 
DRVBLOPMENr  ACT. 

(a)  Short  Titlk.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Indian  Arts  Amendments  Act  of 

i9vr: 

(b)  RxnancB  to  Amxricam  Irsiam, 
Alaska  Nativr,  ahd  Nativx  Hawaiian  Cm.- 
rvmrn  ahb  Art  Drvklopmrmt  Act.— Whenever 
In  this  Act  a  section  or  other  provision  is 
amraded,  such  amendment  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  made  to  that  section  or  other  pro- 
vision' of  the  American  Indian,  Alaska 
Native,  and  Native  Hawaiian  Culture  and 
Art  Development  Act  (Public  Law  99-498: 
100  Stat  1600). 

»C  t  INITIAL  board  OF  DIRECTORS. 

(a)  AfFOIRTMRNT  OF  VOTING   MKMBKRS   OF 

Initial  Board.— Section   1505<aXl)  of  the 
Act  is  amended— 
(1)  in  subparagraph  (A>— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(A)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  clause 
(U>.  the":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(ii)  Of  the  members  first  appointed 
under  this  subparagraph,  10  memt>ers  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  under  clause 
(i)  and  3  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  Arts.  The  members  appointed  by  the 
Advisory  Board  shall  be  chosen  by  vote 
from  among  its  own  membership.". 

(b)  Drtrrmination  of  Staggered  Terms.— 
Paragraph  (3)  of  section  150S(b)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "drawing  of  lots  during  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Board"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "President". 

8SC  3.  GENERAL  POWERS  OF  THE  BOARD.. 

Section  1507  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (11): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(12)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(11)":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(13)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

SEC.  4.  LENGTH  OP  APPOINTMENTS  OP  STAFF. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1509(b)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "fix  the  length  of  such  ap- 
pointment." after  "appoint.". 

SBC  S.  ADVISORY  BOARD  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  ARTS. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  1514  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Advisory  Board  of  trk  Institute  of 
American  Indian  Arts.— 

"(1)  Prom  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  as 
set  forth  in  subsection  (f ),  until  li&y  1. 1987, 
the   Advisory   Board  of   the   Institute   of 
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erican  Indian  Arts,  as  constituted  on  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  serve  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  except  that  the  Assistant 
Sectary  from  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  Ithe  Interior,  shall  take  such  actions  as 
mav  be  necessary  to  fill  all  vacancies  on  the 
Bolird  which  exist  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  ihis  subsection.  The  Advisory  Board  shall 
haie  full  access  to  all  information  pertain- 
ing to  all  aspects  of  the  Institute  and  all  as- 
pe^  of  the  management  of  the  Institute  by 
th«  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  without 
regard  to  the  administrative  entity  current- 
ly ki  possession  of  the  information. 

"f2)  During  the  period  beginning  on  May 
1.  1987,  and  ending  when  a  quorum  of  the 
Bo^d  appointed  under  section  1505  has 
been  appointed  by  the  President  and  a  time 
and  place  for  the  first  meeting  of  that 
newly  appointed  Board  has  been  set,  the 
Bo^d  shall  no  longer  be  regarded  as  adviso- 
ry but  shall  stand  in  the  place  of  the  Board 
to  t>e  appointed  under  section  1505.  During 
thik  period,  the  Board  shall  work  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to — 

"f  A)  Identify  all  actions  needed  for  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Act,  including  the  or- 
deriy  transfer  required  under  section 
1514(b).  and 

"(B)  establish  a  time  frame  for  such  trans- 
fer. The  Secretary,  or  the  Secretary's  desig- 
nee, shall  have  the  sole  authority  to  make 
final  determinations  upon  the  items  and 
ma  kters  to  be  covered  under  such  transfer. 

'3)  The  Board  shall  appoint  an  interim 
for  the  period  beginning  on  May 
1  987,  and  ending  on  June  30.  1988.  The  in- 
President  shall— 


Pr4sident 

1. 

teiim 


'  A)  be  charged  with  the  development  of 
personnel  system  as  set  forth  in  section 


thi 

15d9, 

'  [B)  report  directly  to  the  Board,  and 
<;C)   also   perform   such   duties   as   the 

Bo^rd  may  require. 

During  this  period,  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)(1),  the  Board  shall 
ac<^pt  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
sudh  items  and  matters  as  may  from  time  to 
tine  be  transferred  under  that  subsection.". 

SEC.  «.  TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS. 

Section  1514(bKl)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  l>efore  the  period  at  the  end 
tha  following:  "In  a  timely  and  expeditious 
faaiion,  provided  that  all  such  personnel,  li- 
ablltles,  contracts,  real  property,  personal 
property,  assets,  and  records  which  have  not 
|n  transferred  by  June  30,  1988,  are 
h^eby  transferred  to  the  Institute  as  of 
su4h  date". 

SEC  7-  HNANCIAL  AUDfT  REPORT. 

ctlon  1515(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
ig  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
G^eral  Accounting  Office  shall  also  submit 
to  jthe  Congress  and  the  Board  every  three 
ye^rs  a  complete  financial  audit  conducted 
un^ler  the  requirements  set  forth  in  subsec- 
ti<jfi  9105  and  9106  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Ccile.". 

SEC.    8.    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    ENDOWMENT    PRO- 
I  GRAM. 

Section  1518(d)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  1521(a)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'section  lS31(a)". 
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HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  tpZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1987 

Ms.  I^PTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  before  the 
Easter  (istrict  work  period,  I  intrcxluced  H.R. 
1987.  This  t>ill  would,  for  the  first  time,  desig- 
nate an  official  name  for  the  area  in  Artingt(xi 
Nationar  Cemetery  wfiere  the  remains  of  f(xjr 
unknown  service  memt)ers  are  interred. 

The  tomb  area  at  Ariington,  where  the  Un- 
krrawns  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  Korea, 
and  Vietnam  are  buried,  has  become  a  deeply 
symbolic  national  shrine.  Thousands,  from  our 
own  country  and  at>road,  make  this  movir>g 
pilgrimade  each  year.  They  come  to  honor  all 
men  anf  women  wfK>  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
defense!  of  our  Natkin.  They  leave  with  re- 
newed Commitment  to  ttie  values  and  ideals 
f(x  wfuc^  those  men  and  women  died. 

The  site  of  this  shrine  has  never  been  offi- 
cially nained.  After  burial  of  the  first  Unknown 
from  Wcyld  War  I,  It  was  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier."  When 
unknown  members  of  the  military  from  Worid 
War  II  and  Korea  were  interred  in  1958,  and 
from  Vctnam  in  1984,  the  broader  term 
"Tomb  Of  the  Unknowns"  was  adopted.  This 
more  inclusive  phrase  re<x)gnized  the  partici- 
pation b^  all  brandies  of  the  service  in  tf>ose 
conflicts^  and  is  now  widely  used. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1987 
so  that  this  historic  site  may  bear  in  a  more 
formal  s  ansa  the  honored  name  "Tomb  of  the 
Unknow  "(s." 


A  SC  VIET  NUCLEAR  DISASTER 
BECO  H4ES  A  PROPAGANDA  PLOY 


H0N.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  1^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1987 

Mr.  6R00MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
many  in  the  Westem  world  are  applauding 
Gorbachev's  polkry  of  glasrrast  as  heralding 
new  Soviet  respect  for  human  rights,  we  need 
only  kxK  at  the  Soviet  response  to  the  Cher- 
nobyl niiclear  disaster  whk:h  sent  a  plume  of 
lethal  radioactivity  across  Europe  1  year  ago. 

The  Soviet  Union  waited  3  days  to  an- 
nounce [that  the  worid's  worst  nuclear  acci- 
dent had  occurred.  That  shows  very  little  con- 
cern for  the  most  t>asic  of  human  rights — the 
right  to  iiye. 

The  Soviets  failed  to  give  notne  to  ttie 
Intemattonal  Atomk:  Energy  Agency,  even 
long  after  many  Soviet  citizens  had  died  and 
tens  of  thousarids  of  Polish,  Czechoslovakian, 
and  Romanian  citizens  were  exposed  to  high 
levels  oi  radiation. 

The  $oviet  Union  came  forth  with  informa- 
tk>n  onl^  after  it  t)ecame  apparent  that  news 
of  such  a  major  disaster  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed Even  then  the  Soviets  only  descritied 
in  general  the  incident  and  measures  under- 
way to  deal  with  the  damage.  The  Soviets  still 
have  not  produced  tfie  data  promised  to  ttie 
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wortd  on  the  initial  medk^al  tests  of  evacuated 
reskients  and  rescue  workers. 

It  is  Iroruc  tfwt  tf>e  Soviets  brought  about  a 
nuclear  disaster  ttiat  threatened  the  health  of 
millk}ns  of  Europeans,  and  now  uses  that 
Soviet  disaster  as  a  centerpiece  in  its  propa- 
garxla  campaign  for  the  elimination  of  West- 
em  nuclear  weapons  from  Europe. 

Those  who  think  glasnost  means  openness 
ought  to  ponder  Soviet  conduct  after  tfie 
Chernobyl  disaster.  It  does  not  mean  operv- 
ness  in  the  Westem  sense  of  truth.  To  ttie  So- 
viets, glasnost  means  propagandizing  the 
Westem  world's  free  press  to  manipulate 
pubik:  opinion  in  the  West,  as  the  Soviets 
have  done  with  the  Chernobyl  disaster. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

His  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  Ohio 
will  tie  missed,  not  only  tiy  tfie  Cfiam- 
ber  of  Commerce,  but  t>y  myself  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  Ohio  delegatk>n  par- 
ticularly. 

Best  of  luck  to  you,  Bud.  May  you  find  time, 
not  for  business,  but  for  "tee"  time  in  the 
months  to  come.  Thank  you,  for  all  you  have 
done.  You  are  a  tribute  to  America. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  T. 
"BUD"  BLAIR 
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ONE  OP  THE  GREATEST— A 
PRESIDENT  WITH  A  RECORD 
LIST  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENTS- 
HOPE'S  DR.  GORDON  VAN 
WYLEN 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  27,  1987 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished 
colleagues.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  tfiat  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  the  many  friends  of 
William  T.  "Bud"  Blak  in  honoring  him  on  the 
o(xask>n  of  his  retirement  as  President  of  the 
Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce  after  30  years  of 
dedicated  service. 

Certainly  the  list  of  accomplishments  herald- 
ed by  Mr.  Blair,  and  listed  below,  further  out- 
line Bud's  enormous  contritiutions  to  tfie  State 
of  Ohio  and  the  business  community. 

Bom  in  Canton,  OH,  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  In  Delaware,  a  reskJent  of 
Columbus,  OH— every  part  of  the  State  seeks 
to  call  Bud  ttieir  own.  In  addition.  Bud  furth- 
ered his  educatkin  through  study  at  the  Michi- 
gan State  University's  Institute  for  Advanced 
Management  Training  in  Ann  Artior,  Ml. 

A  good  father  to  his  four  children,  Timothy, 
Anne,  Linda  and  Carol,  a  k>ving  grandfather  to 
four,  and  a  faithful  husband  to  his  wife,  Elea- 
n<x.  Bud  has  set  a  fine  example  for  all  of  us  in 
America  today  tfirough  his  work  at  the  Ohio 
Chamber  and  through  his  untiring  efforts  on 
behalf  of  his  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  share  with  you  just  a 
few  of  the  ways  in  whk:h  Bud  Blair  has  left  his 
mark  in  Ohki: 

With  over  30  years  at  the  Ohio  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  William  Blair  has  served  as:  Trust- 
ee to  15  blusiness  related  organizations;  past 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  State  Chambers; 
board  of  directors  to  the  Center  of  Sctenc^e 
and  Industry,  (Ddumbus,  OH;  board  of  direc- 
t<xs  to  tfie  Ohio  Society  of  Associatk>n  Execu- 
tives; committee  of  American  Society  of  Asso- 
ciatk)n  Executives;  past  preskJent  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Area  Industrial  Development  Council. 

Also  executive  committee  of  Blue  Shield  of 
Ohkj;  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Central  YMCA, 
Columbus,  OH;  alumni  association  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University;  member,  University  Club, 
(Dolumbus,  OH;  member,  Overt)rook  Presbyte- 
rian Church;  member,  Scottish  Rite;  member, 
Columbus  Athletk:  Associatton;  member.  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolutkjn;  member,  Phi 
Kappa  Psi;  member,  (Dolumbus  Rotary;  and 
listed  in  Who's  Who  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Bud  Blair  seeks  to 
enjoy  a  rewarding  and  certainly  well- 
deserved  retirement,  I  take  this  time  to 
tip  my  hat  to  Bud  and  to  say,   "thanks!" 

91-059  O-89-10(Pt  8) 


REMEMBERING  DR.  CARLOS  H. 
BAKER 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NXW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1987 

Mr.  (X)URTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H  is  with  sad- 
ness and  pride  that  I  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attentkMi  the  life  and  fine  work  of  Dr.  (Darios 
H.  Baker  of  Princeton,  NJ,  wtio  died  eariier 
this  month  after  a  brief  illness. 

This  recently  retired  Woodrow  Wilson  pro- 
fesscx  of  literature  emeritus  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity was  an  authority  in  modem  American 
and  English  literature  and  celebrated  biogra- 
pher of  Ernest  Hemingway.  He  held  the  chair- 
manship of  the  English  Department  on  two 
separate  (xx»sk>ns  and  retired  from  teaching 
in  1977.  He  was  at  work  on  a  biographical 
study  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  at  the  time  of 
his  (leath. 

Dr.  Baker  was  a  native  of  Bkldeford,  ME, 
and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1932  at  Dart- 
mouth. He  received  his  M.A.  from  Harvard  and 
a  doctorate  from  Princeton  in  1940.  He  tiegan 
teaching  at  Princeton  3  years  later.  In  1952, 
he  gained  wide  recognition  as  a  sctiolar  with 
the  publk^ation  of  the  first  full-length  study  of 
Hemingway  entitled  "Hemingway:  The  Writer 
as  Artist"  Dr.  Baker  was  invited  by  Charies 
Scritmer,  Jr.,  to  undertake  a  bkigraphy  of  the 
writer  folk)wing  the  artist's  death  in  1961.  This 
work,  "Ernest  Hemingway:  A  Life  Story,"  was 
a  Book-of-the-Month  Club  selectkm  in  April 
1969,  and  has  since  been  translated  into  14 
foreign  languages. 

His  put>lk»tk}ns  often  appeared  in  tfie  met- 
ropolitan press  and  in  scholariy  publications. 
His  work  has  been  published  in  the  Atlantic, 
the  New  Republic,  the  New  Yort<  Times  Book 
Review  and  the  Natkxi.  He  also  authored  nu- 
merous novels,  including  "A  Friend  in  Power," 
"The  Land  of  Rumbelow,"  and  "The  Gay  Head 
Conspiracy." 

In  1974,  Dr.  Baker  served  as  chairman  of 
tfie  fKtkxi  judges  for  tfie  Pulitzer  Prize  and 
once  served  as  editorial  consultant  for  a 
repcxt  issued  t>y  former  G<}v.  Alfred  E.  Dris- 
coH's  New  Jersey  Legislative  Commissk>n  to 
Study  Narcotrcs.  In  1976,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  editorial  committee  for  the  American  Rev- 
olutionary Bi(»ntennial  Administratkin,  which 
was  charged  with  selecting  100  masterpieces 
of  American  literature  for  future  publk»tkxi  by 
Franklin  Litirary. 

Dr.  Baker  was  an  excellent  teacher  wfio 
has,  by  now,  left  his  impressk>n  on  thousancjs 
of  Princeton  alumni.  He  wHI  be  sorely  missed 
by  his  colleagues,  friends,  and  especially  his 
family— his  wife  Dorotfiy  and  chiklren,  Diane, 
Elizabeth  and  Brian.  I,  for  one,  tost  a  very  re- 
markable and  generous  constituent 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
TH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  27.  1987 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
tcxlay  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
giving  proud  and  deserving  recognitkin  to  one 
of  the  outstanding  educators  of  our  time.  Dr. 
Gordon  Van  Wylen.  Dr.  Van  Wylen  is  retiring 
as  Presklent  of  Hope  College  In  Holland,  Ml  at 
tfie  end  of  this  academk:  year  after  15  years 
of  very  special  servke. 

As  a  graduate  of  Hope  (College,  tfiis  urwque 
school  fioMs  a  very  special  place  in  my  fieart 
During  tfie  last  1 5  years  I  have  come  to  know 
Dr.  Van  Wylen  as  a  man  wfio  is  always  sin- 
cere, forthright  and  intelligent;  a  very  compas- 
sk>nate  man,  dedk»ted  to  helping  the  leaders 
of  the  future.  Please  join  with  me  in  fionoring 
this  unk^ue  man  wfio  fully  committed  fiimsetf 
to  Hope  CkMlege,  its  students  and  faculty.  He 
deserves  our  cengratulations  on  his  cx>mm«t- 
ment  to  improving  tfie  equality  of  tfieir  lives 
through  education.  I  am  indeed  proud  to  call 
him,  friend. 

It  is  rare  to  come  across  an  indhndual  who 
fias  been  so  successful  In  ac;fiieving  tfie  goals 
he  set  for  himself  and  his  scfiool.  Dr.  Van 
Wylen  has  been  a  driving  and  instrumental 
part  of  many  projects  and  ctianges  that  have 
contributed  greatly  to  making  Hope  College 
the  (XJtstanding  schcxil  it  is  tcxlay.  As  Gordon 
retires,  he  will  leave  behind  a  stronger  educa- 
tional institution  with  a  sti-ongef  commitment 
to  excellence  and  a  stronger  adherence  to  the 
principles  upon  whk^h  tfie  college  was  fcxind- 
ed.  His  work  is  a  fine  example  to  us  all  of  flow 
best  to  nurture  the  spirit  of  learning  and  Chris- 
tian faith.  Pertiaps  that  is  tfie  most  anyone 
can  say  atxxjt  one  man's  c:areer.  Dr.  Van 
Wylen  dkJ  indeed  provkle  his  students  with  a 
unkyie  "window  on  tfie  work)". 

In  his  own  words,  upon  assuming  tfie  offke 
of  preskJent  in  July  1972,  Dr.  Van  Wylen 
stated  that  the  "mission"  of  Hope  College, 
was  to  "offer  with  reciognized  excellence,  aca- 
demk:  programs  in  liberal  arts,  in  tfie  setting  of 
an  undergraduate,  resklential  coeducaticxial 
college  and  In  tfie  oxitext  of  tfie  Cfvistian 
faith."  This  he  has  accomplisfied  and  so  much 
more. 

Dr.  Van  Wylen  came  to  Hope  College  after 
serving  as  Dean  of  Engineering  at  tfie  Univer- 
sity of  Mk:higan.  His  era  at  Hope  College  has 
been  marked  by  improving  academic  excel- 
lence, promoting  extensive  campus  devekjp- 
ment  and  substantially  increasing  fundraising 
to  ensure  tfie  future  well-t)eing  of  tfie  Institu- 
tion he  serves  so  well.  A  generous  and  unself- 
ish leader.  Dr.  Van  Wylen  postponed  his  re- 
tirement for  2  years  to  work  on  the  latest 
Hope  College  capital  campaign.  The  Cam- 
paign for  Hope.  It  woukj  be  impossible  fcx  me 
to  chronicle  his  many  achievements  in  this 
Hmited  time,  but  I  hope  by  touching  on  a  few 
of  his  outstanding  efforts  I  can  underline  his 
hard  wcxk  and  dedk^ation  and  how  he  estab- 
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pgrt  of  Hope  Col<(|0. 

Thar*   have   bean   amazing   changes   in 
campus  devetopment  during  his  tenure.  As  a 
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TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


fbr'his  Invotvanwnt  He  was  also  selected  as 
on«  of  the  first  recipients  of  a  honorary  doc- 
tortte  from  Meiji  Guakin  University  in  Tokyo, 
Japan.    Tfie   degree   wrUI    be   awarded    tfiis 
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akxie  aijiona  China's  major  industrialized  trad- 
ing partiters  in  not  offering  such  a  program.  It 
is  time  the  U.S.  recognized  ttiat  a  small  Invest- 
ment in  such  a  program  now  can  produce  big 
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FL,  Sertoma  Oub  during  tfie  month  of  May. 
The  Sertoma  Club  will  be  joining  others  na- 
tionwide to  promote  an  annual  public  educa- 
tion campaign  fiekl  each  May.  National  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  current  problems  created  tiy  the  Hatch 
Act.  H.R.  20  and  H.R.  21  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Oxle,  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian  and 
postal   employees  their   rights  to   partic;ipate 
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emed  with  conskleration  for  future  genera- 
tions and  dkl  not  opt  for  the  temptations  of 
short-term  gratifx:ati<x). 
However,  in  the  near  term,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
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WMd  hiniMNMan  intogral  and  indiapensibie 
Mrt  fll  Hooa  Co>Mt. 

Tlwra  hav*  baan  amaiing  changes  in 
campus  davalopmant  during  his  tsnura.  As  a 
Kjiii>ai  sludont,  whanavar  I  visit,  I  rafnarfc  in 
wondar  at  the  extanaiv«  buidmg  and  renova- 
tion that  has  taken  plaoe  in  the  last  15  years. 
From  the  new  Dow  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation Camsr  to  the  DePrae  Art  Center  and 
Oaiaiy.  the  impfovements  Or.  Van  Wyten  has 
inaliluled  have  led  to  the  estabishment  of  a 
vital  and  excMing  campus.  This  new  growth, 
joinad  wiVi  the  tradWona  of  the  school,  has 
cuMnaM  in  a  better  environment  for  all  ttie 
akjdams.  laadkig  to  greater  excellence  and 
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To  achieve  thia  new  growth  and  to  ensure 
the  Mure  of  the  school.  Dr.  Van  Wylen  had  to 
turn  his  hand  to  fcwdraiaing.  at  wtvch  ha  was 
extremeiy  successful.  During  his  term  as 
preeident  Hope  College  has  raised  more 
money  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  history 
through  annual  furvJ  drives  and  two  major 
capital  campaigns;  the  BuiM  Hope  Fund  and 
The  Campaign  for  Hope.  Under  his  direction, 
ttte  Buid  Hope  Fund  became  the  most  suc- 
cessful campaign  in  the  college's  history. 
Started  just  prior  to  his  term  as  president.  It 
eaaiy  succeeded  its  goal  and  when  it  ended 
in  December  1976,  ttw  school  had  raised 
$10,407,690.  Nine  yevs  later  the  college 
tMgan  an  even  more  ambitious  fund  drive,  Vhe 
Campaign  for  Hope,  with  a  goal  of  $26  million. 
Thia  goal  was  readied  by  the  fall  of  1986  with 
$12  mMon  oarmarkod  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  $8.5  mWton  Wbnty,  wtiich  eventually 
was  unanimously  voted  by  tne  board  of  trust- 
ees to  be  named  in  honor  of  Gordon  J.  and 
Margwet  O.  Van  Wylen. 

\Aftiat  makes  his  fundraising  accomplish- 
mente  an  ttie  more  impressive  is  that  Dr.  Van 
Wyten  not  only  raised  ttie  resources  needed 
to  extensively  redevelop  the  school,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  increased  the  school's  endow- 
ment 7.5  percent,  wtiite  maintaining  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  keeping  student  tuition  rela- 
tively tow. 

In  addHion  to  devetopment,  administration 
and  fundraising.  Dr.  Van  Wylen  set  out  to  help 
Hope  College  in  arx>tt>er  vital  area  during  his 
tenure — ttie  improvement  of  Its  academic  rep- 
utation. Dr.  Van  Wylen  has  t)een  a  man  in 
touch  with  his  students  and  his  faculty.  He  is 
an  educator  dedKated  to  growth  and  excel- 
lence. Under  his  leadership,  in  1974,  Hope 
CoHege  initiated  a  reorganization  of  ttie  aca- 
demic administration  to  strengthen  ttie  aca- 
demic program.  Ttiese  efforts  resulted  In  the 
estalilishment  prior  to  ttie  1975-76  school 
year,  of  ttie  provost-dean  structure.  Another 
effort  to  strerigttien  academk;  excellence  was 
the  expansion  of  ttie  faculty  devetopment 
grant  program  ttiat  efiat)ies  faculty  members 
to  pursue  research  grants  during  the  summer. 

In  additton  to  his  work  directly  vnth  the 
school.  Dr.  Van  Wylen  also  found  time  In  1982 
to  chair  a  committee  for  ttie  Holland  communi- 
ty that  was  formed  to  study  a  proposed  city 
airport  In  1983  he  led  a  campaign  committee 
ttiat  promoted  ttie  airport  construction  and  In 
August  of  ttiat  year  ttie  plan  was  approved, 
ttianks  largely  to  his  work  and  Influence,  by 
ttie  Holland  voters.  Later  ttiat  year  he  tiecame 
ttie  first  recipient  of  ttie  Holland  Area  Ctiam- 
ber  of  Commerce  Distinguished  Servtoe  Award 
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forlhis  involvement  He  was  also  selected  as 
on^  of  the  first  recipients  of  a  honorary  doc- 
torite  from  Meiji  Guakin  University  in  Tokyo. 
Japan.    Ttie   degree    will    tie    awarded   this 

/Ictiievements  of  the  magnitude  discussed 
hetJB  stioukt  not  go  unnottoed.  Dr.  Gordon  Van 
W)4en  deserves  ttianks  and  appreciatton  from 
alt  ktiose  connected  to  Hope  College,  and  as 
Importantly,  from  aH  of  us  who  revere  ttie 
Amsrtoan  work  ettiK,  dedtoatton  to  faith,  and 
depiction  to  making  this  a  better  world.  Dr. 
Van  Wylen  has  had  a  special  positive  Impact 
on  ttiose  who  worked  with  him.  wtio  have 
krM^Mi  him  and  wtio  have  been  enriched  t>y 
tiis  teachings.  He  is  a  shining  example  to  us 
all  and  it  is  fitting  ttiat  this  tribute  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress.  I  know  ttiat  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  wishing  him  all  the  very 
in  his  future  endeavors. 


TRAININO-FOR-TRADE  BILL 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
f  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1987 

Ir.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing, with  ttie  cosponsorship  of  Repre- 
serltative  Conte,  a  measure  designed  to  pro- 
mole  ttie  devekjpment  of  the  China  market  for 
Unied  States  businesses.  Senator  Kerry,  ttie 
author  of  the  t>ill,  has  already  Introduced  this 
legfetatton  in  ttie  Senate  as  S.  738.  and  I  am 
priweged  to  tie  the  House  sponsor. 

1^  bill  would  establish  a  small  program  of 
ed«|catton  and  training  for  Chinese  nattonals  In 
ttiei  United  States,  which  woukj  In  turn  provkle 
lon^-term  benefits  in  increased  American  ex- 
ports to  China.  The  legislation  txjllds  upon  ttie 
suocess  of  the  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram's [TDP]  feasitiility  studies  in  generating 
hundreds  of  mllltons  of  dollars  In  U.S.  exports. 
As  indicated  by  the  feasibility  studies,  Chinese 
nattonals  educated  and  trained  by  American 
firms  in  ttie  United  States  are  more  likely  to 
favpr  the  American  equipment  and  servtoes 
wit^  which  ttiey  are  familiar  when  seeking  for- 
eign input  for  ttieir  country's  economk:  mod- 
ern|zatton  program.  Our  businesses — especial- 
ly 4ur  small  businesses— are  well-qualified  to 
off^  ttie  type  of  education  and  training  the 
Ch^iese  want  particularly  In  the  areas  of  com- 
puter programming  and  midlevel  management 
Because  of  Its  Impressive  track  record  in  pro- 
moting United  States  exports  to  China.  TDP  Is 
wel-positioned  to  administer  this  program. 

The  legislation  focuses  on  China  for  several 
reasons.  China  is  the  most  Important  market 
to  emerge  in  more  than  40  years,  and  the 
country's  latest  5-year  plan  envistons  a  dou- 
blirtg  of  China's  foreign  trade.  American  firms 
ara  losing  major  export  opportunities  because 
they  cannot  offer  education  and  training  pro- 
grams comparatile  to  those  offered  by  our 
cotipetitors  with  Government  tiacking.  as  part 
of  their  project  bkjs.  Japan,  for  example, 
spends  $37  million  yearly  on  a  program  similar 
to  the  one  this  legislation  would  establish. 
Canada  expects  to  spend  almost  $40  million 
this  year  on  its  Tralning-for-Trade  Program; 
West  Germany  allocates  $18  million  annually 
to  Its  program.  Ttie  United  States  Is  virtually 
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atone  among  Ctiina's  major  irxlustrialized  trad- 
ing partners  in  not  offering  such  a  program.  It 
is  time  the  U.S.  recognized  that  a  small  invest- 
ment in  such  a  program  now  can  produce  t>ig 
payoffs  in  U.S.  exports  in  ttie  not-too-distant 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  compared  to  the  China  trainkig 
program^  of  our  key  trading  partners  and  to 
the  potential  boosts  to  United  States  exports 
such  a  iKogram  couto  provkle.  ttie  $25  million 
authoriz^tton  is  very  modest  The  bill  enjoys 
ttie  supfxxt  of  ttie  Small  Business  Service 
Bureau,  wtiich  represents  more  ttian  35.000 
small  businesses  across  ttie  country.  I  hope 
my  colMagues  will  join  with  Mr.  Conte  and 
myself  in  supporting  this  bill. 
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THE  RENAMING  OP  THE 
CORPUS  CHRISTI  POST  OFFICE 
FOR  DR.  HECTOR  GARCIA 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OPTKXAS 
IN  T  SE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1987 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that 
legislatton,  H.R.  781  that  I  Introduced,  which 
designates  the  Corpus  Christi  Post  Offk^e  in 
tionor  of  Dr.  Hector  Perez  Garcia,  was  passed 
today  wittKHjt  objectton. 

Dr.  Garcia's  accomplishments  are  many  and 
this  honpr  is  befitting  to  a  man  who  has  dedi- 
cated s6  much  of  his  life  and  talents  to  the 
Corpus  Christi  community  and  to  the  service 
of  ottiers.  He  will  long  be  rememtiered  by  this 
symtioiio  gesture  whk:h  commemorates  his 
many  achievements. 

Dr.  Garcia  is  protiably  best-known  as  tieing 
ttie  founder  of  the  American  Gl  Forum,  a  vet- 
erans group  composed  of  Americans  of  Mexi- 
can origin.  He  served  in  ttie  Engineer  and 
Medical  Corps  in  World  War  II  and  was  award- 
ed the  ^onze  Star  Medal  along  with  six  Battto 
Stars. 

Dr.  G#rcta  has  served  as  an  adviser  and 
represeritative  to  PreskJents  Kennedy.  John- 
son, anq  Carter  In  many  capacities  ranging 
from  various  commisston  positions  to  special 
ambassador.  Most  recently,  he  was  awarded 
ttie  Medal  of  Freedom  from  Presktent 
Reagan.  Dr.  Garcia  is  a  well-loved  and  ad- 
mired leader  in  ttie  Corpus  Christi  community, 
south  Texas,  and  ttie  Nation. 

I  believe  Or.  Garcia  is  deserving  of  this  rec- 
ognitionj  which  will  be  a  profound  reminder  to 
current  and  future  generations  of  his  dedk:a- 
tion  and  spirit  which  has  touched  so  many 
lives.  I  Appreciate  ttie  unanimous  approval  of 
my  colleagues  for  ttiis  bill. 


PALM  BAY  SERTOMA  CLUB 
ACT  VE  DURING  BETTER 
HEA  JING  AND  SPEECH  MONTH 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  1^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1987 

Mr.  rCLSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  share  with  you  today  the  com- 
mendabie  activities  planned  by  ttie  Palm  Bay, 


FL,  Sertoma  Oub  during  the  month  of  May. 
The  Sertoma  Qub  will  be  joining  others  na- 
tionwkie  to  promote  an  annual  publk:  educa- 
tton  campaign  tieto  each  May.  National  and 
tocal  efforts  comtiine  to  inform  the  publk: 
about  the  massive  impact  of  communtoatton 
disorders  in  this  countiy  and  ttie  tielp  that  is 
avallatile. 

An  estimated  24,000,000  Americans  have 
communtoation  disorders — problems  with 
hearing,  speech,  or  language.  This  makes 
communrcation  disorders  our  Nation's  Ho.  1 
handk»pping  disatMlity,  affecting  more  people 
than  heart  disease,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  blind- 
ness, tutierculosis,  cerebral  palsy,  muscular 
dystrophy,  and  multiple  sclerosis  combined. 
The  yearly  health  care  costs  and  toss  of  earn- 
ings due  to  communtoation  disorders  is  a 
staggering  $26  billton. 

This  year,  actor  Richard  Ttiomas  is  ttie 
chairman  of  the  May  1987  Better  Hearing  and 
Speech  Month,  joined  by  5-year-oW  poster 
chiW  Jason  Juan  Aristy  of  Hollywood,  FL.  Ttie 
national  campaign  will  kick  off  In  Wastiington. 
DC  on  May  1 . 

During  the  month  of  May,  the  Sertoma  Club 
of  Palm  Bay  will  sponsor  the  Sertoma  Foun- 
dation "Quiet  Pleases"  program  throughout 
ttie  Brevard  County  sctiool  system.  It  will  also 
have  educational  exhibits  in  ttie  Melbourne 
Square  Mall  on  May  30  and  31.  Other  local 
partial  sponsors  for  ttie  month  are  Ftorida 
Today,  WAYK-TV  channel  56.  and  Morrow's 
Nut  House. 

I  am  delighted  to  share  this  information  and 
urge  all  citizens  to  learn  more  atxxjt  hearing, 
speech,  and  language  disorders  and  to  join  in 
ttie  effort  to  create  a  more  enlightened  publk: 
attitude  and  response  to  this  Nation's  wkJe- 
spread  problem. 
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the  current  problems  created  by  ttie  Hatch 
Act.  H.R.  20  and  H.R.  21  amend  titie  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian  and 
postal  employees  their  rights  to  participate 
voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in  the  political 
processes  of  ttie  Nation,  and  to  protect  such 
emptoyees  from  improper  politicai  soltoita- 
tions. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully review  and  analyze  some  of  the  apparent 
ambiguities  in  the  Hatch  Act 
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emed  with  constoeration  for  future  genera- 
tions and  did  not  opt  for  the  temptations  of 
short-term  gratification. 

However,  in  the  near  term,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
surety  fitting  to  offer  congratulations  to  all  ttie 
people  of  South  Pasadena  wtio  were  involved 
directly  or  indirectly  in  ttiis  most  necessary 
and  worttiy  effort 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  5, 
1987,  the  three-member  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board  suspended  from  Federal  servtoe 
for  60  days  American  Postal  Wortiers  Unton 
Prestoent  Moe  Biller,  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers  President  VirKent  Sontorotto, 
and  American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ptoyees President  Kenneth  Blaylock. 

This  most  disturbing  action  sti-ongly  indi- 
cates to  me  that  the  Hatch  Act  is  In  need  of 
ctose  scrutiny  by  the  appropriate  congresston- 
al  committees.  Stretching  this  law  to  apply  to 
indivkJuals  who  have  been  on  leave  from  the 
Federal  work  force  for  a  combined  total  of  60 
years  is  most  perturbing. 

I  wouto  urge  ttiese  three  distinguished  gen- 
tiemen  not  to  allow  this  action  to  serve  to 
"muzzle"  or  prevent  ttiem  from  fulfilling  their 
responsitiilities.  If  it  dto,  it  wouto  have  as  Moe 
Biller  stated,  "A  chilling  effect  on  ttie  atiility  of 
postal  and  f^ederal  unions  to  participate  in  our 
Natton's  political  system." 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  measures  currentty  pend- 
ing in  ttie  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Servtoe  wouto  help  correct  some  of 


SOUTH  PASADENA  DEDICATES 
NEW  POUCE/PIRE  FACILITY 


THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  ORATORIO  SOCIETY  OF 
QUEENS 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1987 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  13, 
1987,  ttie  city  of  South  Pasadena  dedicated  a 
new  poitoe  and  fire  facility.  This  was  an  occa- 
ston  for  great  joy  in  South  Pasadena  because 
a  new  station  and  firetiouse  were  so  desper- 
ately needed. 

South  Pasadena  is  not  a  large  town.  It  has 
a  population  of  23,526  and  covers  about  3.5 
square  miles.  Yet  even  for  a  small  community, 
the  poitoe  and  fire  facilities  were  woefully  in- 
adequate. 

The  poitoe  station  was  built  sometime  In 
1908  although  that  is  not  certain  ttecause 
there  are  no  records.  It  was  constructed  not 
as  a  poitoe  station  but  as  a  garage  and  gro- 
cery store  that  was  subsequently  converted 
for  poitoe  use.  Despite  the  converston,  the 
plant  never  really  fully  met  the  needs  of  the 
lawmen  of  South  Pasadena. 

The  fire  station  has  a  similar  history.  It  was 
constructed  sometime  before  1912.  Again  the 
local  historians  aren't  sure  wtien  ttie  old  fire- 
house  was  tHJitt  because  again  ttiere  are  no 
building  permits  or  other  records. 

In  the  future,  there  will  be  no  question  about 
when  ttie  new  facilities  were  occupied.  Ttie  at- 
tention of  a  considerable  segment  of  South 
Pasadena  was  turned  toward  the  dedication 
ceremonies.  The  new  $3  millton  facilities  is  a 
great  source  of  community  pride.  For  one 
thing,  it  did  not  necessitate  a  tax  increase  for 
the  city's  restoents.  The  poitoe  and  fire  per- 
sonnel of  South  Pasadena  are  now  much 
safer  and  much  tietter  housed.  Ttiese  dedtoat- 
ed,  capatile,  and  long-suffering  men  and 
women  will  be  able  to  do  an  even  better  job 
protecting  the  person  and  property  of  their 
constituents.  Overall,  this  is  a  very  tieneficial 
step  for  all  ttie  people  of  South  Pasadena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement,  along  with 
other  memorabilia  from  the  dedtoation  cere- 
mony, will  be  placed  in  a  time  capsule  ttiat  will 
be  buried  on  ttie  site  of  ttie  new  facility.  It  will 
tie  opened  a  century  later  in  ttie  year  2088. 
We  must  tiope  and  pray  that  the  strides  made 
by  ttie  city  of  South  Pasadena  and  ttie  United 
States  in  ttie  last  100  years  will  be  repeated  in 
ttie  next  100  years. 

We  must  hope  that  ttie  restoents  of  South 
Pasadena  wtio  open  the  capsule  10  decades 
fivm  now  will  be  atAe  to  look  back  to  this 
moment  with  gratitude  because  it  was  a  time 
wtien  we  tooked  forward  with  care  and  fore- 
sight; because  it  was  a  time  wtien  we  gov- 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  HEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1987 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis  year 
marks  ttie  60th  anniversary  of  one  of  Queens 
County's  most  prestigtous  org-iizations.  Ttie 
Oratorio  Society  of  Queens  tias  been  enrtolv 
Ing  ttie  lives  of  ttie  community  with  publto  per- 
formances of  ctioral  masterpieces  for  six  dec- 
ades. 

Begun  as  the  Oratorio  Society  of  Flushing  in 
1927,  this  fine  group  has  appeared  in  ctiurch- 
es,  synagogues,  hospitals,  parks  and  commu- 
nity centers.  It  Is  a  charter  merrtoer  of  Ixjth 
ttie  Queens  Council  on  ttie  Arts,  and  ttie 
Flushing  Council  on  Culture  and  the  Arts.  The 
soctoty  is  especially  proud  of  its  performances 
at  worto-renowned  Lincoln  Center,  and  for 
Pope  John  Paul  II  at  Shea  Stadium.  Never  tost 
ttirough  these  appearances,  ttiough,  is  the  so- 
ciety's original  intent,  whtoh  tias  remained  sin- 
gularly clear:  to  enrich  the  lives  of  ttie  citizens 
of  Queens  through  publto  pertormances. 

Davto  Close,  ttie  society's  artistic  director 
since  1970,  has  enhanced  ttie  group's  per- 
formances as  he  soltoified  one  of  ttie  most 
prestigtous  arts  organizations  In  Queens.  With 
professtonal  sotoists  and  orchesti^a,  the  group 
has  most  recently  pertormed  ttie  works  of 
Mozart  and  Bach.  It  is  tiest  known  for  its  ren- 
dition of  Handel's  "Messiah"  during  ttie  holi- 
day season. 

The  Oratorio  Society  of  Queens  operates 
under  ttie  distingulstied  stewardship  of  12  offi- 
cers whose  experience  represents  over  90 
years  of  senm:e  to  the  community.  Led  by 
Anne  Brueckner,  ttie  sodety's  prestoent 
these  selfless  irxjivtouals  also  include  Made- 
leine Bini,  Hillel  Ausubel.  Dolores  McOeamen, 
Isabelle  Carpino,  Minette  Tolciss,  Mary  Lou 
Osmers,  Else  Aziz,  Noreen  Dumaresq,  Judy 
Redel,  Catherine  Gruebel  and  Ctwistine  Gutt 
Their  hard  work  and  dedtoation  has  made  the 
Oratorio  Society  such  an  outstanding  part  of 
the  arts  community  in  Queens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  now  on  all  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Respresentative  to  join 
me  in  congratulating  all  ttie  past  and  present 
members  of  the  Oratorto  Society  of  Queens 
as  they  celebrate  their  60tti  anniversary.  In 
ttiese  times  where  materialism  seems  to  take 
precedence  over  many  of  ttie  more  esttietto 
aspects  of  soctoty,  it  is  most  important  ttiat 
ttie  arts  and  ttie  needs  of  ttie  human  spirit  are 
not  neglected.  Through  the  fine  efforts  of  the 
Oratorto  Soctoty  of  Queens,  we  may  be  sure 
that  vvill  not  be. 
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THE  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 
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IIAM    ICC   ACDIM 


Item     technotogy     is— appropriately— very    ttie  cor^petitive  pressure  on  ttie  ATB  van- 
ctofeelyhekl.  ished.    : 

BuTitalso  means  ttiat  essential  information       In  fact  ttiis  was  a  concern  expressed  last 
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Fourth,  an  examinatton  liy  ttie  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  ttie  criteria  used  by  ttie  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  determining  wtiettier  a 
nrooram    stMukl    be   destonated   for   soedal 
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a  duty  to  use  ttiis  tragedy  as  an  example  of 
man's  Inhumanity  to  man.  We  must  recognize 
ttiat  genoctoe  has  not  t>een  a  singular  tilip  in 
history.  We  must  use  this  recognition  to  pre- 
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sponsWe  approach  to  the  worWs  future.  Gov. 
Mtotiael  Dukakis  declared  the  week  of  April  20 
ttvough  25  as  "Worto  Population  Awareness 
Week."  a  fact  ttiat  was  marked  in  conferences 
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THE  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 
BOMBER 
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HON.LESASPIN 

orwiscoiisiM 

m  THB  Honss  or  UnUCSSNTATIVCS 

Monday.  April  27. 1987 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  rise  today  to 
report  to  the  House  on  the  Air  Force's  Ad- 
vanced Technoiogy  Bomber  [ATB]  Program, 
and  to  ouHne  an  amendment  ttiat  Sam 
Stratton  and  I  wiM  offer  in  this  area  when 
we  consider  the  annual  National  Defense  Au- 
Hiutifaaon  acl 

Lata  last  month,  a  special  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  panel  completed  Its  In- 
vestigation  of  the  B-1B  Bomt)er  Program. 
That  report  has  been  issued,  and  cuts  in  the 
B-1B  budget  Ine  have  already  tieen  executed 
in  the  committee  markup  of  tt>e  fiscal  year 
1968  authorizaton  bill.  Those  cuts  continues 
tlie  test  program,  but  halt  enhancements  until 
the  basic  capabilities  of  the  aircraft  have  been 
damonstratod. 

The  B-1B  report  is  also  important  from  tf>e 
standpoint  of  the  lessons  learned.  As  the 
report  slated: 

The  B-IB  experience  also  raises  questions 
about  other  programs  currently  in  critical 
stages  of  development  that  involve  ad- 
vanced technology.  The  B-IB  program  is 
not  oonaldered  to  be  pushing  the  "state  of 
the  art."  Tet,  the  B-IB  management  and 
development  problems  raise  concerns  over 
the  stability  and  execution  of  programs  that 
incorporate  more  advanced  technology  such 
as  the  advanced  technology  t>omt>er.  the  ad- 
vanced medium-range  air-to-air  missile 
(AMRAAM).  the  advanced  tactical  fighter. 
and  the  advanced  cruise  missile. 

For  the  ATB  Program  to  be  a  complete  suc- 
cess tfie  lessons  learrted  from  the  B-1 B  expe- 
rience must  be  applied. 

The  same  group  that  reviewed  the  B-IB— 
the  members  of  the  Procurement  and  R&D 
Subcommittees — have  also  been  examining 
the  ATB  Program. 

The  R&D  and  Procurement  Subcommittees 
ftave  each  had  a  hearing  with  ttie  Air  Force 
on  the  ATB.  Also,  the  two  subcommittees  met 
jointly  on  March  30  to  receive  testinrany  on 
the  program  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Taft. 

Some  14  months  ago,  in  February  1986,  the 
Amied  Services  Corrirnittee  directed  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  review  all  the  major 
elements  of  both  the  B-IB  and  tiie  ATB  Pro- 
grams. 

The  assistance  of  the  GAO  staff  has  been 
critKai  to  the  subcommittees'  understanding 
of  tfie  ATB  issues  at  this  point.  Late  last 
month,  I  ioined  officials  of  ttie  GAO  in  meeting 
with  Air  Force  program  managers  at  their 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  Headquar- 
ters. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the 
ATB  that  slx>uM  be  reported.  However,  the 
security  restnctkxis  imposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  prevent  me — at  this  time — 
from  raising  a  rKimt>er  of  important  program 
issues  In  a  public  det)ate. 

As  I  mentkxied  earlier,  ttie  ATB  Program  is 
one  of  several  special  access  or  so-called 
black  programs.  The  special  access  classifica- 
tton  mearts  ttiat  informatton  on  critical  ATB 
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system  techrtotogy  is— appropriately— very 
ctoseiy  held. 

8ut  it  also  means  that  essential  informatton 
on  program  cost  arxi  schedule  Is — inappropri- 
ately—withheW  from  tile  put>lic  debate.  That 
information,  however,  is  not  withheki  from  tt>e 
Arreted  Services  Committee  wtvch  is  exerds- 
ing>  its  oversight  powers  in  reviewing  all  ttie 
elements  of  the  ATB  Program. 

Our  investigation  has  covered:  System  per- 
fortiance  and  capability-,  schedule  and  con- 
curfency;  costs;  and  program  management 

In  addition  to  the  assistance  of  the  GAO, 
we  lare  also  atxxit  to  attract  ottier  outside  help 
in  fvaluating  ttie  program  ImplKations  of  ttie 
relative  penetration  capatHlities  of  ttie  B-IB 
an^  ttie  ATB.  SpecifKally,  if  the  B-IB  is  not 
usjd  as  a  penetrating  t>omber,  how  many 
ATfi's  do  we  need  to  buy?  Ttiat  informatton 
should  be  very  useful  as  we  continue  to  moni- 
tor these  programs. 

With  Sam  Stratton,  chairman  of  the  Pro- 
curement SutKXxnmittee,  I  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  when  ttie  House  considers  ttie 
defbnse  auttxxization  t>ill  ttie  week  of  May  4. 

the  amendment  contains  ttiree  elements: 
Public  accountatMllty;  contractor  accountaliility; 
and  institutional  accountability. 

Lpt  me  explain. 

j  PUBLIC  ACCOUNT ABIUTY 

nrst  ttiere  is  a  need  for  public  accountabil- 
ity. The  amendment  begins  by  expressing  ttie 
sense  of  the  Congress  on  the  advanced  tectv 
nolcgy  bomt)er,  as  well  as  two  ottier  special 
acoess  programs,  ttie  advanced  cruise  mis- 
sile^  and  the  advanced  tactical  aircraft. 

These  points  are: 

Brst,  that  the  ATB,  ACM,  and  ATA  Pro- 
grains  Involve  ttie  development  and  produc- 
tkxt  of  new  advanced  technologies  that  are 
cri^:al  to  U.S.  nattonal  security; 

Second,  ttiat  in  conjunction  with  nattonal  se- 
curfy  requirements,  it  is  necessary  that  certain 
infomatton  involving  the  technological  charac- 
teristics and  performance  of  these  systems 
rerriain  classified;  and 

Third,  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest and  it  would  not  jeopardize  our  nattonal 
se<Xirity  for  ttie  security  of  defense  to  dis- 
ctofe.  In  a  nonclassified  form,  the  total  cost, 
ttiel  annual  budget  request,  and  a  general  de- 
scitition  of  ttie  sctiedule  for  ttiese  programs. 

1fie  point  has  been  readied  in  each  of 
ttie^  programs  wtiere  program  cost,  ttie 
anrtual  budget  request,  and  the  schedule 
should  be  made  available  and  basic  publk:  ac- 
co<jntat)iltty  establistied  on  major  special 
acOess  programs. 

CONTRACTOR  ACCOUNTABIUTY 

Second,  there  is  ttie  need  for  contractor  ac- 
countability through  competition  in  ttie  ATB 
program. 

larlier  unclassified  statements  indicate  that 
I  Air  Force  plans  to  procure  132  ATB's  at  a 
of  $36.6  billk>n  in  fiscal  year  1981  base 
dollars. 

Although  the  total  bill  for  the  B-1  is  not  in,  it 
is  clear  that  a  de  facto  competition  with  the 
ATB  did  keep  B-1  costs  lower  than  they  oth- 
ervtise  would  have  t)een. 

Vt/hile  I  cannot  discuss  the  specifics  of  ATB 
cost  growth,  it  is  an  area  of  concern. 

When  Congress  made  the  deciston — cor- 
re<^ly— to  limit  B-1  productton  to  10  aircraft. 
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the  cor^petitive  pressure  on  the  ATB  van- 
ished. 

In  fad,  this  was  a  concern  expressed  last 
year  whpn  Sam  Stratton  induded  language 
in  ttie  authorization  bill  requiring  the  Air  Force 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  to  evaluate  the  ac- 
quisittoni  strategy  of  ttie  ATB. 

Our  requested  report— 4  months  late — ex- 
pressed ttie  need  for  maintaining  competition 
as  an  eiement  in  ttie  ATB  Program. 

Because  I  am  concerned  ttie  Government 
may  beiat  a  disadvantage  in  critKal  contract 
negotiatbns.  It  is  necessary  for  the  House  to 
act  now.] 

The  atnendment  mandates  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  JDefense,  acting  through  ttie  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisitton,  establish 
a  means  to  provkie  ongoing  competitton  for 
the  productton  of  ttie  ATB. 

Secretary  Weinberger  and  Under  Secretary 
Godwin  have  a  number  of  opttons  available. 

Ttiere  are  several  possit>ilJties: 

First  a  productk>n-management  study  of  ttie 
ATB  Program  conducted  by  other  experienced 
contractors  in  ttie  field  of  aircraft  production 
selected  through  ttie  use  of  competitive  pro- 
cedures; 

Seconld,  an  annual  competition  for  final  as- 
semt>ly  and  ctieck-out  of  aircraft  systems,  t>a- 
sk»lly  apompetitton  for  aircraft  integration; 

Third,  la  solicitatton  for  information  on  pro- 
posals tor  establistiing  a  complete  second 
production  source. 

There  are  certainly  other  options  available, 
and  ttie  amendment  in  no  way  restricts  ttie 
Department  of  Defense  to  ttiese  three. 

Ttie  amendment  provides  $100  millton  to 
implemert  ttie  competition.  Ttiese  funds  were 
made  ayailatile  through  a  reduction  in  ottier 
funds  re<|uested  this  year  for  ttie  ATB. 

While  establishing  competitk>n  may  eventu- 
ally cost  more  than  the  $100  millton  provkled 
in  the  a^ndment  ttie  alternative  is  a  poten- 
tial for  unchecked  cost  grovvth,  schedule 
delays,  4nd  the  uncertainty  of  having  to  put  all 
our  eggS  in  one  basket  for  an  extremely  im- 
portant national  security  program. 

To  gilarantee  that  our  recommendation  is 
impleinented,  ttie  language  restricts  the  obli- 
gation of  ATB  dollars  after  fiscal  year  1988  if 
the  corrlpetition  program  is  not  started.  We 
ask  for  a  report  on  the  status  of  the  competi- 
tion by  April  1,  1988. 

I  INSTrrUTIONAL  ACCOUNT ABHJTY 

Third  tnd  finally,  there  is  ttie  issue  of  institu- 
tional accountability. 

It  is  necessary  and  proper  that  steps  t>e 
taken  to  guarantee  a  complete  and  accurate 
institutiohal  record  of  this  program.  In  ttie 
event  th^t  a  future  Congress  must  review  ttie 
ATB,  suffkaent  evkjence  and  documentation 
must  k>e|available. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  requires  ttie  fol- 

report  on  the  expected  capabilities 

as  of  the  date  of  its  official  initial 

capability,   and   preplanned   post 

improvements    and    entiance- 

annual  reports  on  the  status  of 
ATB  developmental  and  operational  testing; 

Third,  selected  acquisitkjn  reports  for  ttie 
ATB,  the  advanced  cruise  missile,  and  the  ad- 
vanced i  actical  aircraft;  and 
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Fourth,  an  examination  by  ttie  General  Ac- 
counting Offtoe  of  the  criteria  used  by  ttie  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  determining  whettier  a 
program  sliouki  be  designated  for  special 
access. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  is  a  great  potential  for 
U.S.  national  security  in  the  ATB  Program.  Our 
challenge  is  to  impose  a  new  element  of  disd- 
pline  and  competition  on  the  program,  and 
apply  ttie  lessons  we  have  learned  from  ttie 
B-1  experience. 

I  took  forward  to  working  with  ottier  interest- 
ed Memt>ers  In  this  area,  and  certainly  wel- 
come any  suggestions  they  might  make. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN 
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a  duty  to  use  ttiis  tragedy  as  an  example  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man.  We  must  recognize 
ttiat  genodde  has  not  been  a  singular  blip  in 
tiistory.  We  must  use  this  recognition  to  pre- 
vent such  an  outrage  from  happening  again. 

So  as  we  commemorate  April  24  as  ttie  Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  of  the  Armenian 
Genodde  of  1915-1923.  we  must  pledge  that 
their  deaths  were  not  hi  vain,  that  ttieir  suffer- 
ing will  not  be  forgotten.  We  also  rejoice  in 
ttie  survival  of  the  Armenian  people  and  use  it 
as  a  beacon  of  hope  for  all  those  throughout 
the  workl  wtio  have  t>een  vkrtims  of  the  break- 
down of  civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
speaking  out  against  man's  Inhumanity  to  man 
by  cosponsoring  House  Joint  Resolution  132. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 


OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1987 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  not  In  sesston  on  this 
April  24,  I  wouki  like  to  use  ttie  time  today  to 
comment  on  a  matter  of  timeless  importance. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 132  designating  April  24  as  ttie  "National 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  ttie  Armenian  Geno- 
dde of  1915-1923." 

In  the  shadow  of  World  War  I,  the  Ottoman 
Turk  Government  eml>arked  on  a  plan  to  sys- 
tematically eliminate  the  Armenian  people 
from  their  ancestral  homeland. 

Ttie  Armenian  men  wtio  had  answered  the 
call  to  join  ttieir  country's  armed  forces  were 
isolated  and  stiot.  On  orders  from  ttie  central 
government,  Turkish  sotoiers  rampaged  from 
town  to  town,  tHutalizing  and  butchering  ttie 
remaining  Armenian  population.  Women  and 
children  were  ttien  forced  on  a  death-march 
into  ttie  Syrian  desert.  By  ttie  end  of  ttie  war, 
the  Ottoman  Turics  had  been  successful  in  ex- 
terminating 2  out  of  every  3  Armenians. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Sr.,  then  U.S.  Amtiassa- 
dor  to  Turitey,  wrote:  "I  am  confident  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  race  contains  no 
such  tiorrible  episode  as  this.  The  great  mas- 
sacres and  persecutions  of  the  past  seem 
almost  insignificant  when  compared  to  ttie 
sufferings  of  the  Armenian  race  in  1915." 
Ttiough  the  details  of  ttiese  atrocities  were 
well  known  in  all  foreign  capitals,  ttie  wortd 
tooked  ttie  other  way.  The  killing  of  an  indlvkj- 
ual  was  conskJered  a  crime;  ttie  murder  of  a 
nation  went  unpunistied. 

Only  20  years  later,  Adoph  Hitier  asked  rtie- 
torically,  "Who  remembers  the  Armenians?" 
as  tie  t>egan  his  master  plan  to  annihilate  the 
Jews.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  fail  to  remem- 
tier  history  are  condemned  to  repeat  it. 

The  years  cannot  mute  the  voice  of  those 
Armenian  survivors  whose  individual  accounts 
of  savagery  comt)ine  to  form  a  tiedrock  of  ir- 
refutable evidence.  Despite  the  attempts  to 
hide  the  records  and  to  distort  ttie  facts;  de- 
spite the  wodd's  preoccupation  with  politics 
and  sti-ategy,  the  truth  of  the  Armenian  Geno- 
ckje  remains. 

As  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  a 
country  that  was  bom  out  of  the  conviction 
that  each  man,  each  group,  each  people  had 
the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, we  have  a  duty  to  this  truth.  We  have 


RECOGNIZING  JOHNSTOWN 
GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1987 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
April  28  a  special  dinner  virill  be  field  in  Johns- 
tov«i  commemorating  ttie  outstanding  work 
done  t>y  ttie  local  ctiapter  of  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries. 

From  working  in  numerous  community 
projects  myself,  I  know  how  outstanding  the 
work  of  Goodwill  volunteers  has  been  in  our 
area.  We  have  t>een  one  of  ttie  most  hard-hit 
economk:  areas  in  ttie  entire  country,  and 
wittiout  the  spirit  of  cooperatkDn  and  volun- 
tarism displayed  by  groups  like  Goodwill  our 
community  never  could  tiave  survived. 

I  often  remark  that  the  history  of  our  great 
country  is  written  less  in  the  daily  news  head- 
lines than  by  the  countless  individual  steps  of 
dedk:ation,  compassk>n,  and  commitment 
taken  daily  throughout  America.  Ttie  work  of 
Goodv^ll  volunteers  marks  an  essential  part  of 
ttiat  dedication  and  is  in  ttie  higtiest  tradition 
of  the  American  spirit  and  of  Amertoan  prind- 
ples. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  ttie  Johns- 
town Goodwill  Chapter  and  look  fonward  to 
their  continuing  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  com- 
munity. 
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sponsitite  approach  to  the  world's  future.  Gov. 
Mtttiaet  Dukakis  declared  ttie  week  of  April  20 
ttvough  25  as  "Worid  Population  Awareness 
Week."  a  fact  ttiat  was  marked  In  conferences 
and  forums  hekl  at  Wellesley  College,  Dean 
Junkx  College,  and  ottier  sites  across  ttie 
State. 

Similar  events  sctieduled  ttnat  week  across 
ttie  country  gave  World  Population  Awareness 
Week  national  importance.  To  recognize  ttiat 
fact,  I  am  pleased  to  have  joined  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Massachusetts  Delegation, 
Senators  Edward  Kennedy  and  John  Kerry, 
In  supporting  House  Joint  Resolution  148  and 
Senate  Jdnt  Resolution  69  to  grant  Wortd 
Populatton  Awareness  Week  ttie  national  rec- 
ognition it  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  Governor  Dukakis' 
resolution  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Congressional 
Record. 

Proclamation 
Whereas  the  world's  population  has 
reached  five  billion  and  is  growing  at  the 
unprecedented  rate  of  87  million  a  yean  and 
Whereas  rapid  population  growth  causes 
or  intensifies  a  wide  range  of  grave  prol>- 
lems  in  the  developing  world  including  envi- 
ronmental  degradation,  urban  deterioration, 
unemployment,  malnutrition,  hunger,  re- 
source depletion,  and  economic  stagnation: 
and 

Whereas  fifty  percent  of  the  ten  million 
infant  deattis  and  twenty-five  percent  of  the 
500,000  maternal  deatlis  tliat  occur  each 
year  in  the  developing  world  could  be  pre- 
vented if  voluntary  ctiild  spacing  and  mater- 
nal health  programs  could  l>e  sulistantially 
expanded;  and 

Whereas  some  500  million  people  in  the 
developing  world  want  and  need  famOy 
planning  but  do  not  have  access  of  means  to 
such  services;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  an 
advocate  of  the  t>asic  human  right  of  cou- 
ples to  determine  the  size  and  spacing  of 
their  families; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Michael  S.  Dukakis. 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, do  hereby  proclaim  the  weeic  of 
April  20th-25th,  1987  as  World  Population 
Awareness  Week  and  urge  the  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  take  cognizance  of 
this  event  and  to  participate  fittingly  in  its 
ot>servance. 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  H 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1987 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  worid's 
populatkjn  today  stands  at  more  than  5  billion 
people.  If  that  seems  like  a  lot  of  people — and 
it  shoukj — conskler  that  ttiere  will  tie  twk:e 
ttiat  number  living  on  this  planet  in  just  40 
years  if  current  growth  rates  continue.  Conskl- 
er  also  ttiat  90  percent  of  that  astonishing 
growth  is  occurring  in  the  developing  worid,  in 
exactly  the  nations  of  the  worid  that  can  least 
afford  to  support  ttiose  booming  numtiers. 

In  light  of  these  trends,  I  am  pleased  that 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  joined  with 
neariy  3  dozen  others  in  urging  a  more  re- 


•LET'S  MAKE  OUR  TOWN  A 
FAMILY" 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27.  1987 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  community  activism  taking  place 
in  my  distiict.  This  week  has  been  nationally 
proclaimed  the  American  Home  Week.  This 
year's  ttieme  is  "Let's  Make  Our  Town  a 
Family";  I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  kJea  Is 
alive  In  ttie  Ninth  Distiict  of  California. 

Unfortunately  budget  consti-aints  often  limit 
the  amount  of  funds  that  are  allocated  for  the 
improvement  of  youth  fadlities.  It  has  tieen 
dedded  that  ttiis  year's  efforts  would  center 
around  ttie  improvement  of  community  fadli- 
ties that  benefit  children.  Ttie  people  of  my 
distiict  have  dedded  to  dean  up  three  fadlities 
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in  aouthem  Alameda  County,  wtiich  win  bene- 
IN  the  whole  community  and  eapedally  the 
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an  I  his  superb  dedication  to  ttie  sport  of 
terinis,  Mr.  Lendl  deserves  ttie  opportunity  to 
coaipete  as  a  citizen  of  the  country  wtiere  he 
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commiltees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 


April  27,  1987 


KAam.,        »«.„ 


M.4,,M    s<A        *^ 


frk..       ^^**t^^      .«      Al.. 


Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  490,  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

SO-215 
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9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Sulicommittee 
To  hold  hearliUD  on  oroEKMed  budget  es- 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  8ul>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  e»- 
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in  touthem  Aifiwda  County,  wtiich  win  bene- 
fit the  wTwIa  oonwiunHy  and  especially  the 
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Many  mayors  from  southam  Alameda 
County  auQ^oit  this  action.  I  join  tfiem  in  rec- 
ognizing this  important  CDmrnunity  effoft.  This 
weeks  ttieme  of  "Lefs  Make  Our  Town  a 
Famiy"  is  alive  and  strong  In  southern  Alame- 
da County  and  I  congratulate  everyorte  wtK>  is 
a  part  ol  this  effort 


A  BILL  TO  BESTOW  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP  ON  IVAN  LENDL 


HON.  STEWART  B.  MdONNEY 

or  comracncnT 

IX  THS  HOOSS  or  RBPRXSKIfTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27. 1987 

Mr.  McKINMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
homred  to  be  introducing  a  private  immigra- 
tton  bM  «which  wouU  bestow  American  dtizen- 
ahip  on  an  outstarKfng  athlete  and  competitor, 
Ivan  LerxM.  A  native  of  Czechostovakia,  Mr. 
Lendl  has  reakled  in  my  congressnnal  district 
since  1961,  arxJ  he  has  asked  to  become  an 
American  dtizan  for  both  phitosophical  and 
personal  reasons. 

When  Mr.  Lendl  won  the  U.S.  Open  in 
1965,  he  declared. 

To  me,  this  Is  the  biggest  tournament  in 
the  world  *  *  *  it  Is  the  championship  of  the 
country  where  I  enjoy  living  very  much.  I'm 
Just  so  happy  that  I'm  not  even  going  to  try 
to  describe  it 

Mr.  Lend  first  visited  the  United  States  in 
1979  to  compete  in  a  tennis  tournament  and 
although  he  spoke  no  English  at  the  time,  he 
fal  in  tove  with  our  country.  Since  coming 
here  in  1961,  he  has  spent  only  20  days  In  his 
native  country,  and  only  returned  to  play  In  a 
tournament  because  of  pressure  from  the 
Czechostovakian  Government  Mr.  Lendl  has 
already  demonstrated  a  strong  allegiance  to 
this  country.  He  has  made  appearances,  with- 
out compensatk>n,  on  k>ehatf  of  a  numtier  of 
charitable  organizatrans,  including  Big  Broth- 
ers and  Big  Sisters  of  America,  the  Leukemia 
Foundation,  and  the  Special  Olympics.  Mr. 
Lendl  also  has  entf)usiastx»lty  agreed  to 
make  appearances  on  the  local  level  on 
behalf  of  the  Greerwnch  Police  and  Fire  De- 
partments, senkx  citizen  centers,  and  local 
schools. 

As  an  athlete.  Mr.  Lendl  is  requesting  U.S. 
citizenship  so  that  he  will  be  eligible  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  in  intematk>nal  tennis 
competitions.  He  is  particularly  interested  in 
competing  on  the  U.S.  team  In  the  upcoming 
Davis  Cup  and  WorM  Cup  championships. 
Presently,  ttie  Olympic  Committee  is  making 
its  final  decision  on  wtiether  to  altow  profes- 
skmal  tennis  players  to  compete  in  the  1988 
Olympics.  If  professionals  are  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  ttie  8unm>er  games  in  Seoul,  Mr. 
Lendl  says  he  woukJ  be  Ixxxired  to  compete 
on  the  U.S.  team.  I  know  that  tennis  fans 
across  the  country  woukJ  sliare  my  excitement 
over  the  prospect  of  having  Mr.  Lendl  on  the 
U.S.  squad  for  ttiese  three  major  sporting 
events. 

WTiile  I  realize  ttiat  ttie  private  t>ill  is  an  ex- 
traordnary  remedy  to  be  used  only  in  extreme 
cases,  this  case  clearly  merits  such  special 
consMeration.  By  virtue  of  his  athletk:  prowess 
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and  his  superb  dedicatx>n  to  the  sport  of 
terinis,  Mr.  Lendl  deserves  ttie  opportunity  to 
coanpete  as  a  citizen  of  the  country  wtiere  he 
hai  chosen  to  Nve.  Furthermore,  by  virtue  of 
tiisi  fame  as  a  world  dass  athlete.  Mr.  Lendl's 
de^iskxi  to  tMCome  a  citizen  of  ttie  United 
States  will  make  a  valuable  statement  to  the 
rest  of  the  worM. 

The  U.S.  Congress  stiouki  tie  tionored  to 
be$tow  citizenship  on  Mr.  Lendl,  and  I  urge 
jitious  conskleration  of  this  legislaton  so 
Mr.  Lendl  will  tie  able  to  compete  for  our 
^ntry  in  ttie  upcoming  International  tennis 
aments  and  pertiaps  the  1988  Olympic 
I  can  assure  you  that  Mr.  Lendl  will 
appreciate  the  freedoms  this  country  has  to 
of^  and  in  return,  this  country  can  point 
prqudly  to  his  tennis  jacket  inscribed  with  ttie 
initos,  "U.S.A." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD 
HENSON 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OP  MARYLAND 
|IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1987 

tr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
sakJte  Mr.  Richard  Henson,  accomplished  air- 
line pilot  successful  entrepreneur,  and  gener- 
patron  of  higher  education. 
|it  a  time  wtien  most  institutions  of  higher 
itkm  are  experiencing  stringent  budget 
itkms,  Mr.  Henson  has  made  a  generous 
ition  to  ttie  cause  of  higtier  learning.  This 
^atkin  to  the  University  of  Maryland  Eastern 
Sti0re  will  greatly  enhance  the  Institutional  ca- 
pa^ifi^  of  the  university.  The  gift  of  $2  millton 
will  provide  a  fund  for  full  sctiolarships  for  un- 
de^raduate  students  and  fellowships  for  grad- 
uate students.  This  donation  will  tie  shared 
annng  approximately  20  scholars,  who  will  re- 
ceive up  to  $25,000  in  grants  each. 

4r.  Henson  directs  Henson  Aviation,  whnh 
ates  in  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore.  He  has 
dei^nonstrated  his  business  savvy  through  the 
imrtressive  success  of  his  company,  and  he 
now  stiows  his  genuine  concern  for  the  East- 
en^  Shore  community  with  this  donation,  the 
largest  gift  ever  made  to  a  historically  black 


ttirough  his  generous  donation  to  ttie  Uni- 
vei^  of  Maryland  Eastern  Stiore,  Mr. 
Hanson  has  made  a  lasting  contribution  not 
on^  to  the  university  by  enabling  it  to  offer 
greater  educatkinal  opportunities,  but  also  to 
the  community  at  large  for  furttiering  the  vital 
cause  of  higher  educatk>n. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Henson's  scholarship 
fund  enhances  our  children's  ability  to  meet 
the  most  important  challenges  of  the  future. 
Fo^  this  reason,  I  salute  Mr.  Henson,  who 
stainds  as  a  source  of  great  pride  to  his  family, 
friends  and  all  in  Maryland's  First  Congres- 
skyial  District 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
al    meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
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commiitees,  subconrunittees,  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
fy  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
>igest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Ittee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
id  any  cancellations  or  changes 
leetings  as  they  occur. 

additional  procedure  along 
^e  computerization  of  this  inf  or- 
the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
will  prepare  this  information 
for  prftiting  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Recor^  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  wieek. 

Anyjchanges  In  committee  schedul- 
ing wip  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  J8,  1987.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  l|>igest  of  today's  Recori). 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  29 

Iture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
^old  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
igicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act,  focus- 
on  problems  with  pesticide  con- 
Eition  in  groundwater. 

SR-332 

'  and  Natural  Resources 

liold  hearings  on  S.  839,  to  authorize 

Secretary  of  Energy  to  enter  into 

entive    agreements    with    certain 

ates  and  affected  Indian  trilies  con- 

ig  the  storage  and  disposal  of 

Kh-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 

clear  fuel. 

SD-366 

EnvirOrunent  and  Public  Works 
Superfund  and  Environmental  Oversight 
Subcommittee 
To  nold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Superfund  pro- 

SD-192 
Rulesland  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
y^  1988  for  the  Federal  Election 
Cpmmission,  and  S.  2,  Senatorial  Elec- 
ti(ln  Campaign  Act  of  1987. 
1  SR-301 

9:30  a.nl. 
Arme0  Services 
Clo^    business    meeting,    to    consider 
pipposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
fo^  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
I  SR-222 

Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  value  en- 
gineering programs  in  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

SD-342 
10:00  ain. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  F>rotection  Suticommittee 
To  I  lold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
01   marine  environment  of  the  use  of 
trfbutyltin  (TBT)  in  marine  paints. 

SD~406 
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Finance  B: 

Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  490,  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

SD-21S 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  review  con- 
stitutional implications  of  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  MlssUe  Treaty  of  1972. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  review 
constitutional     implications     of     the 
Anti-BaUistic  MissUe  Treaty  of  1972. 

SD-419 
Lalior  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
LeOree  S.  Daniels,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education 
for  Civil  Rights,  Beryl  Dorsett,  of  New 
York,  to  lie  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education  for  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education,  and  Bonnie  Guiton,  of 
California,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education  for  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education. 

SD-430 

Small  Business 

Elxport  Expansion  Sulicommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  how  to  increase 
small  business  participation  in  export 
markets. 

SR-428A 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
Closed   business   meeting,    to   consider 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SR-222 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Sulicom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  focusing  on  the 
space  program. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  proposed  establish- 
ment of  a  Monitored  Retrievable  Stor- 
age (MRS)  facility. 

SD-366 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Indian  Financing  Act  and  the  Buy 
Indian  Act. 

SR-485 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Intelligence 
community. 

SH-219 

APRIL  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  721.  to  provide 
for  and  promote  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Indian  trilies. 

SD-628 
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30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Sulicommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SE>-192 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  governments. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  Justice  Programs.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Prison  System. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Armed  Services 

Closed    business    meeting,    to   consider 

proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 

for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 

Department  of  Defense. 

SR-222 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979.  to  amend  the 
Bank  Export  Services  Act  of  1982.  to 
enhance  the  competitiveness  of  \3&. 
exports  in  world  trade,  to  provide  for 
long-term  exchange  rate  stability,  to 
increase  bank  safety  and  soundness, 
and  to  alleviate  the  international  debt 
crisis. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  L.  Kolstad,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  44  and  S.  843, 
bills  to  extend  and  improve  the  proce- 
dures for  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  nuclear  incidents. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Antitrust,      Monopolies      and      Business 
Rights  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  modifica- 
tions to  AT&T  decree. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  FamUy.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Su)x;ommlttee 
To    hold    hearings    on    S.    476,    Toung 
Americans  Act  of  1987. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  providing 
employment  and  education  assistance 
to  veterans. 

SR-418 


10:00  I 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  57,  Ag- 
ricultural Interest  Rate  Relief  Act  of 
1987.  and  related  proposals. 

SR-332 


10045 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Wastilngton  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  568  and  S.  252. 
bills  to  establish  the  San  Pedro  Ripari- 
an National  Conservation  Area,  Arizo- 
na, and  S.  575.  to  convey  public  land  to 
the    Catholic    Diocese    of    Reno/Las 
Vegas.  Nevada. 

SD-366 
Finance 
Business  meetings,  to  continue  maricup 
of  S.  490.  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

SD-21S 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  security  at 
the  VS.  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

SD-419 

Governmental  Affairs 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  328.  to 

revise  Federal  law  regarding  prompt 

payment  on  completion  of  contracts 

for  service  or  delivery  of  property. 

SD-342 
10:15  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjimction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on  S. 
62.  to  regulate  driftnet  fishing  oper- 
ations in  waters  off  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  review  fishery 
programs. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  affairs. 

SD-192 

Armed  Services 

Closed    business    meeting,    to   consider 

proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 

for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 

Department  of  Defense. 

SR-222 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Envlroimiental  Protection  Sulicommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  744.  to 
assist    States    in    responding    to    the 
threat  to  human  health  posed  by  ex- 
posure to  radon,  and  S.  743.  to  author- 
ize a  study  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  radon  In  the  Nation's  schools 
poses  a  threat  to  children  and  employ- 
ees. 

SD-406 

Small  Business 

Export  Expansion  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  how  to  increase 
small  business  participation  In  export 
markets. 

SR-428A 

Select  on   Secret  Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  hold  a  closed  meeting. 

S-407.  Capitol 


1AAAA 
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10047 


10046 

3:30  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-226 
Lat)or  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
TD  resume  hearings  on  S.  887.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1988-1992  for 
programs  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

MATl 
9:30  aan. 
Armed  Services 
Closed   business   meeting,    to   consider 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SR-222 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

ttui>Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  related  agencies,  focus- 
ing on  the  space  station  program. 

SD-124 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  490.  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:30  ajn. 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources.  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  construction  of  a  Federal 
office  building  and  a  trade  and  cultur- 
al center  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

SD-406 
2:00  pjn. 
Armed  Services 
Closed    business    meeting,    to   consider 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SR-222 

MAY  4 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Lalwr.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
structure the  Department  of  Energy's 
uranium  enrichment  program. 

SD-366 

MAYS 
9:30  aan. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  economic 
problems  of  rural  communities. 

SR-332 
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i  ppropriations 

1  ibor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

doinmerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-2S3 
lOjAo  a.m. 
Fbreign  Relations 
.Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  766,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  for  the  Department  of  State, 
S.    740.   authorizing   funds   for   fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  for  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting.  S.  767,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  for  the  United  SUtes  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  S.  859,  authoriz- 
ing  funds   for  fiscal   years   1988   and 
1989  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency. 

SD-419 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:0d  p.m. 
A  >propriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
Fo  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council. 

SD-138 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 


9:0< 


MAY  6 


a.m. 


B  ivironment  and  Public  Works 
N  jclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

SE>-406 
9:30  a.m. 
A  Ticulture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  512,  Ag- 
ricultural Competitiveness  and  Trade 
Act  of  1987. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

L^bor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
Vo  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 


Apnl  27,  1987 


April  27,  1987 


Apprc  priations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 

I  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 

:|old  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

ates  for  fiscal  year   1988  for  the 

B.  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  De- 

tment  of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 

deral  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Drug 

Ei|forcement  Administration,  and  the 

U.S.  Marshals  Service. 

S-146,  Capitol 


SD-366 


jold  hearings  on  U.S.  access  to  Japa- 
f  inancial  markets. 

SD-608 

Energ^  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

10:00  a.4i. 
Approt>riations 

MUita  y  Construction  Sul)committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
taiy  construction  programs,  focusing 
on  defense  agencies. 

SD-192 


Select 
I 
To 


Inn 


2:00  p.m 
Comm 
Poreigp 
n 
To 


on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
iontinue  joint  hearings  with  the 
Ho  use  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
Afiair. 

SR-32S 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 


hbld  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
auihorizing  funds  for  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

SR-253 


Select 
I; 
To 


Iran 


2:30  p.m, 
Approi 
Labor, 


on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 

and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 

(lontinue    joint    hearings    with    the 

Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Coirert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 

matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 

affMr. 

SR-325 


He  use! 


Approi  triations 


Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cadon,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mii  tee 
To  h  Jld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tin  ates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
paitments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Hu  man  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed (igencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Approi  iriations 

Interidr  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  h  )ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tiniates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  fossil 
en«  rgy,  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grapis. 

SD-192 
Rules  ind  Administration 
Busi^iess  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
committee  requests  for  supplemental 
fur  ding  for  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1987,  and  to  resume  consider- 
atidn  of  S.  2,  Senatorial  Election  Csm- 
paipi  Act  of  1987. 

SR-301 


9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  512.  Ag- 
ricultural Competitiveness  and  Trade 
Act  of  1987. 

SR-332 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  *988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

E^virorunent  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  emergency  plan- 
ning. 

SD-406 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  Army  and  Army  Reserve  Compo- 
nents. 

SD-146 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (FAA 
operations). 

SD-138 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  191  and  S.  261, 
bills  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a  Peace  Garden  on  a  site  to  be  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
S.  451,  to  authorize  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  minimimi  alti- 
tude for  aircraft  flying  over  national 
park  system  units. 

SD-366 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran-Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  839,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  enter 
into  incentive  agreements  with  certain 
States  and  affected  Indian  tribes  con- 
cerning the  storage  and  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
nuclear  fuel 

SD-366 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran /Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proixised  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
EMergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
structure the  Department  of  Eiiergy's 
uranium  enrichment  program. 

SD-366 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  employ- 
ment/unemployment     statistics      for 
April. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  Independent  agencies. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  (R, 
E&D,  F&E.  Airport  Grants). 

SD-138 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SD-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SD-325 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 


10047 

10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1988  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAY  12 
9:00  a.m 
Judiciary 

Technology  and  the  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  legal  issues 
that  arise  when  color  is  added  to  films 
originally  produced,  sold,  and  distrib- 
uted in  black  and  white. 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
export  financing  programs. 

8-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Act. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  84,  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation fund,  and  S.  735.  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  revenues  received 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Coiiserva- 
tion  Fund  Act. 

SD-366 

Select  on   Secret  Military   Assistance   to 

Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 

To   continue    joint    hearings   with    the 

House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 


lAAilQ 


i 


'rCKTCTrkKTC  rw  DCILrADVC 


Aw,.^!  97    1Q07 
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OD  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2173  Rayburn  BuUding 

MAY  13 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
ApivoiMiatlons 

Foreign  Operatkms  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
asslstanoe  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1988,  to  receive 
public  te>tlm<my  on  certain  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice. State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
oxnmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
Select  on  Secret  Bfilitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Rayburn  Building 
2:00  pjn. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  focusing  on  at- 
mosphere and  satellite  programs. 

SR-2S3 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Rayburn  Building 

MAY  14 
9:00  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Services,  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service's  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Population  to  review  the  1990  census 
questionnaire. 

SD-342 
9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  employment  as- 
sistance to  veterans,  and  proposed  leg- 
islation approving  VA  construction  of 
major  medical  facilities. 

SR-418 


i  ^TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:  W  ajn. 
i  ppropriations 

'transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

Snergy  and  Natural  Resources 
public  Lands.  National  Paries  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  84,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  fund,  and  S.  735,  relating 
to  the  distribution  of  revenues  re- 
ceived under  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
TO   continue    joint    hearings   with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 
I  2172  Rayburn  Building 

2:00  pjn. 
^lect  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
I     Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Rayburn  Building 

10^  a.m. 
I  ppropriations 

If Uu- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  18 
2:ali  pan. 
<  ommerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions for  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

SR-253 
^Mrgy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  expand  the  clean  coal  technology 
program. 

SD-366 

MAY  20 
9:ab  a.m. 
\  eterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  6,  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  S.  216, 
to  increase  the  per  diem  rates  paid  to 
States  for  providing  care  to  veterans 
in  State  homes,  S.  631,  to  improve  the 
procedures  for  the  procurement  of 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  supplies 
by  the  VA.  S.  713,  to  facUitate  the  re- 
cruitment of  registered  nurses  by  the 
VA,  proposed  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Health  Personnel  Recruitment 
and  Retention  Act  of  1987,  and  other 
related  proposals,  and  proposed  legis- 
lation approving  VA  construction  of 
major  medical  facilities. 

SR-418 
9:31)  a.m. 
i  Lgriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resiune  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act. 


ApHl  27,  1987 


April  27,  1987 


fo;using  on  pesticide  residues  in  do- 
mestic and  imported  food. 

SR-332 

Driations 
fierce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 

I  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
^old  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
&tes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  Commission  on  the 
Bg«nteimlal  of  the  Constitution,  U.S. 
itencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Ji^ce  Institute. 

S-146,  Capitol 

JUNE2 
9:30  a.E ' 
E^erg^  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leasing 
in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 

JUNE4 

9:30  a.ni 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
In  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  WUdlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 

JUNEg 

and  Natural  Resources 
;ume  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
In  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
tlonal  WUdlife  Refuge  In  Alaska. 

SD-366 

JUNE  10 
9:30  a.E ' 
Veterins'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  Servlce-Dis- 
alied  Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
Aot,  S.  453,  to  improve  the  standards 
fat  determining  whether  a  radiation- 
related  disease  Is  service  connected, 
proposed  Veterans'  Radiation  Expo- 
sure Compensation  Act  of  1987,  and 
otper  related  proposals. 

SR-418 


to  the  administration  of  the  VA  Loan 
Guaranty  Program. 

SR-418 


9:30  a.i 

Ener 

To 

Ni 


JUNE  11 

and  Natural  Resources 
Resume  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 

In  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
itlonal  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 


JUNE  23 
10:00  a.i 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  Thold   hearings  to  review  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-192 

JUNE  30 
9:30  a.E ' 
Veter^'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  9,  Serv- 
ice-Disabled   Veterans'    Benefits    Im- 
provement   Act,    proposals    providing 
VA  compensation,  pension,  education 
as  iistance.  home  loan,  and  other  relat- 
ed  benefits,  proposed  legislation  pro- 
viling  for  disability  payments  based 
01   nuclear-detonation  radiation  expo- 
sii  re,  and  proposed  legislation  relating 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  7 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 


10049 


To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  status  of 
the  Department  of  Energy's  defense 
materiaJs  production  facilities. 

SD-3«« 


10050 


CONC  RESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

SES/^— Tuesday,  April  28,  1987 


(Leo  Native  day  of  Tuesday,  AprU  21,  19S7} 


Hie  Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn.,  on  the 
ezptntUm  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Jomr 
P.  Kboit.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halversoo.  DJ3.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowlnff  prayer 

Let  us  pray: 

It  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord? 
(Genesis  18:  14)  IJte  things  lohich  are 
imponiNe  ufUh  men  are  possible  toith 
Ood.  (Luke  18:  17)  •  •  •  with  Ood  aU 
things  are  possible.  (Matthew  19:  26) 

Almighty  God.  all-wise,  all-powerf ill. 
perfect  in  Justice  and  mercy,  make 
Itiy  presence.  Thy  wisdom.  Thy 
power,  felt  in  the  Senate  this  week. 
Politics  may  be  the  art  of  the  possible, 
but  the  Senate  confronts  insuperable, 
if  not  Impossible,  tasks.  Not  only  the 
substance  of  the  enormoiis  issues,  but 
the  conflict  and  controversy  generated 
by  them  challenges  both  the  best  and 
the  finest  that  the  wisest  and  most 
powerful  leaders  have  to  offer.  Gra- 
cious Father,  infuse  this  place  with 
Tour  wisdom  and  Tour  love.  Demon- 
strate to  the  Senators,  Tour  nearness. 
Tour  relevance.  Tour  availability  in 
tbe  immensity  of  their  responsibility. 
We  pray  in  His  name  who  is  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTTING 
PRESroENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRBSIDING  OPFICER.  The 
cleriL  wUl  please  read  a  commimication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Sronns]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

U.S.  SXHATX. 
PUSHKHT  PRO  TKHPOBK, 

Washington,  DC,  AprU  28, 1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  tbe  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Johh  F. 
Kkut.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stehu  is. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KERRT  thereupon  assiuned  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECXX3NITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITT  LEADER 

The  ACrriNG  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


li  ESERVATION  OF  REPUBLICAN 
LEADER'S  TIBCE 

:  fr.  BTRD.  Mi.  President,  I  ask 
uz  animous  consent  that  the  Republi- 
caji  leader's  time  be  reserved  for  his 
us  i  \mtil  later  today. 

"ITie  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
d« 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
CONGRESS  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE 
THK  BxroacT 
BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
of  the  United  States  made  a 
;h  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
on  yesterday  and  it  was  fiUed 
good  one-liners.  The  President  is 
on  one-liners.  He  said: 
Congress  has  a  budget  process  that's  out 
of  control— missed  deadlines,  Oramm- 
Rtjdman-Hollings  targets  that  get  ignored. 
NoK.  they  want  a  budget  stmmiit  with  the 
Waite  House.  Well,  we've  sent  them  a 
buiget.  And  if  (>>ngre88  doesn't  like  it,  they 
should  first  produce  one  of  their  own  as  a 
basis  for  talking.  But  even  then,  under 
today's  rules,  if  we  sit  down  to  talk,  no 
agreement  they  make  would  be  binding  on 
them. 

(Congress  needs  to  change  the  way  it  does 
buiiness  on  the  budget.  They  need  ways  of 
iiuuring  that  they  will  stick  to  budget  deci- 
siofis  once  they're  made— no  back  door 
spending,  no  missed  targets,  no  swearing  off 
the  bottle  of  spending  only  to  take  a  nip  the 
next  morning.  Lock  away  the  bottle,  and 
thin  we  can  talk.  Maybe  with  the  budget 
summit,  they  hope  111  bail  them  out. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  hope  the 
President  will  bail  us  out.  We  hope  the 
President  will  help  us  to  help  him  and 
the  country  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
le^  that  are  before  us. 

we  hope  that  he  will  help  us  to  help 
him  to  bail  himself  out  and  the  coun- 
out  of  the  thorny  problems  that 
front  the  country  with  triple-digit 
ficits  in  trade  and  triple-digit,  Feder- 
lef  icits.  These  are  legacies  that  this 
sident  will  leave  to  the  next  Presi- 
dejit  whether  that  next  President  be  a 
R^ublican  or  a  Democrat  imless  this 
Pr^ident  helps  the  Congress,  stops 
^hing  the  Congress,  and  works  with 
Congress  in  resolving  the  problems 
it  he  and  his  administration  have 
^ped  to  create. 

le  talks  about  ignoring  Gramm- 
^dman-HoUings  targets.  His  own 
;et  ignores  the  targets.  It  does  not 
;t  the  targets  this  year  and  it  would 
nolt  balance  the  budget  by  fiscal  year 
1991— which  is  a  Gramm-Rudman 
taget. 

'  res,  he  sent  a  budget.  He  says,  "We 
lu|ve  sent  them  a  budget."  Tes,  the 


9  Tiiis  "iMllet"  symttol  identifies  statetn  nts  or  insertions  wliicti  are  not  spoken  by  a  Memb  er  of  die  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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President  has  sent  the  Congress  a 
budget,  but  a  point  of  order  could  be 
made  against  the  President's  own 
budget]  because  it  does  not  meet  the 
Gramqi-Rudman  targets.  He  said  he 
would  veto  any  bill  that  raises  taxes. 
His  oim  budget  calls  for  taxes,  in- 
crease^ taxes,  new  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  now  en- 
tering a  period  of  intense  legislative 
activity.  The  budget  is  before  us.  A  sig- 
nificant and  far-reaching  trade  bill  is 
now  beginning  to  be  marked  up.  A  sup- 
plemental appropriations  biU  must  be 
passed  I  and  the  debt  limit  ceiling  must 
be  add 

Senator  Numr  is  moving  the  defense 
authorization  bill  forward  in  an  expe- 
ditious manner.  Senator  Pell  has  indi- 
cated that  a  foreign  aid  bill  wiU  soon 
be  ready  for  floor  action.  The  Senate 
select  committee  investigating  the 
Iran-COntra  controversy  wlU  begin  its 
public  proceedings  in  the  first  week  of 
May.    , 

Looming  over  this  busy  legislative 
process  is  the  question  of  what  type  of 
relationship  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive will  have.  Will  it  be  one  of  con- 
frontation or  one  of  cooperation?  The 
Congress  showed  in  its  first  100  days 
that  it  can  help  lead  the  Nation  for- 
ward. , 

But  ^ow,  spring  training  is  over.  The 
regular  season  is  underway.  The  Presi- 
dent can  bat  cleanup  or  the  President 
cannot  bat  at  all  but  the  Congress  is 
going  to  have  to  play  all  nine  innings. 
How  the  game  is  played  depends  large- 
ly on  the  President. 

If  the  President  chooses  a  strategy 
of  coot>eration,  then  we  may  have  a 
government  that  is  active,  positive, 
and  forward  looking. 

I  hope  that  the  legislative  strategy 
adopted  by  the  administration  is  not 
one  of  confrontation  one-liners,  point- 
ing fingers.  Congress  bashing  simply 
to  divert  attention  away  from  the 
select  {committee  hearings  that  will 
soon  b^gin.  The  Congress  must  investi- 
gate, ithe  people  must  make  their  own 
final  judgment  on  the  competency  and 
leadership  of  the  President  on  this 
matter!  The  Iran-Contra  hearings  are 
on  onei  track.  The  legislative  agenda  of 
the  Cbngress  is  on  another  track. 
Those  tracks  should  and  will  be  kept 
distinct  and  separate. 

Mr.  president,  what  does  the  Con- 
gress ieek  as  a  sign  of  "good  faith" 
that  the  President  is  willing  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Congress?  Three  areas  of 
legislative  concern  immediately  come 
to  mind. 


First,  the  Congress  seelcs  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Executive  in  driving  the 
budget  deficit  downward.  The  House 
has  passed  a  budget.  The  Senate  is 
working  on  a  budget  prepared  by  the 
chairman  and  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Both  the  House  budget  and  the  pro- 
posed Senate  budget  deal  realistically 
with  the  problem  of  t^e  budget  deficit. 

The  reason  I  say  that  the  budget  the 
Senate  is  working  on  is  a  product  of 
the  chairman  and  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  is 
that  no  Republican  member  of  the 
committee  voted  to  report  out  the 
budget.  No  Republican  member  of  the 
House  voted  for  the  budget  that  was 
adopted  by  the  House. 

Thus  far,  we  have  had  no  Republi- 
can support  in  the  Senate  on  the 
budget.  But  I  am  hoping  that  we  will 
have,  and  I  believe  that  we  will  yet 
have  bipartisan  support  in  the  Senate. 

Both  budgets,  the  House  and  Senate 
budgets,  propose  cuts  in  domestic 
spending  reductions,  in  the  rate  of  de- 
fense spending,  and  an  increase  in  rev- 
enues. But  remember  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  also  increases  revenues. 

The  reaction  of  the  Executive  to 
both  the  House-passed  budget  and  the 
budget  produced  by  Senator  CThiles 
has  not  been  encouraging.  What  Is  the 
Congress  doing?  How  can  the  Congress 
propose  a  budget  that  differs  from  the 
President's? 

The  answer  is  quite  clear.  The  Con- 
gress wants  to  be  realistic  about 
budget  priorities  and  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  budget  with  some  degree 
of  fiscal  integrity.  The  Congress  is  un- 
willing to  rely  on  garage  sales,  the  sell- 
ing of  Government  assets,  to  fill  the 
revenue  gap.  The  Congress  is  unwill- 
ing to  tell  the  American  people  that 
we  will  keep  the  deficit  moving  down- 
ward Just  as  soon  as  we  sell  the  tires  to 
buy  the  gasoline. 

If  one  loolu  closely  at  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  the  Hoiise  and 
Senate  alternatives,  all  three  recognize 
that  new  revenues  will  be  needed. 

Now  the  President  may  say  that  is 
not  so.  Apparently,  he  has  not  been 
told  that  his  own  budget  contains  $22 
billion  in  increased  revenues.  The 
people  around  him  have  not  told  him, 
so  he  apparently  does  not  know.  He 
does  not  have  his  facts  straight.  This 
is  just  another  situation,  another  in- 
stance in  which  the  President  does  not 
have  his  facts  straight.  He  has  not 
been  advised  properly,  apparently. 

He  has  $6  billion  in  new  and  in- 
creased taxes  in  his  own  budget— in- 
creased excise  taxes  on  coal,  taxes  on 
black  liuig  payments,  for  example. 
Does  the  President  Imow  that?  Does 
he  know  what  is  in  his  own  budget? 

The  only  difference  is  that  the  Con- 
gress is  prepared  to  be  realistic.  We 
can  either  give  the  American  people  a 

Jimk  bond  budget  that  would  make 

Ivan  Boesky  feel  proud,  or,  we  can  give 


them  a  budget  with  some  degree  of 
fiscal  Integrity  to  it;  a  budget  which 
has  some  spine  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
budget  that  works,  then  we  must  have 
the  good  faith  cooperation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. I  do  not  Imow  the  legislative 
strategy  of  the  Executive.  But  it  is  my 
hope  that  my  colleagues  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  not  be  held 
hostage  by  the  White  House  to  a  strat- 
egy of  noninvolvement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  budget. 

Senators  were  not  elected  to  be  no- 
shows.  Senators  were  not  elected  to  be 
nonparticipants,  nor  was  the  Presi- 
dent. So  it  is  my  very  real  hope  that 
the  President  will  release  his  troops  in 
this  Senate  and  show  good  faith  in 
putting  the  budget  together. 

Mi.  President,  we  have  much  to  do 
to  get  America  ready  for  its  future. 
The  Congress  extends  its  hand  to  the 
Executive  and  says  let  us  work  togeth- 
er. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  3  minutes  each. 


WHT  SDI  IS  THE  ENEMT  OF 
ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  [SDI] 
or  star  wars  consistent  with  arms  con- 
trol? Absolutely  not.  There  is  no  way 
we  can  have  both.  To  understand  why, 
let  us  assimie  that  the  Soviets  were 
pushing  their  own  strategic  defense 
initiative  as  they  were  in  the  1960's. 
Assume  that  the  annoimced  purpose 
of  the  Soviet  star  wars  program  was  to 
destroy  the  credibility  of  what  we  re- 
garded as  our  deterrent.  Assume  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  a  technological 
advantage  over  us,  as  they  must 
assume  realistically  we  in  the  United 
States  now  have  over  them.  Assimie 
that  we  believed  that  with  the  Soviet 
technological  advantage  they  could 
achieve  their  objective.  They  could  de- 
velop an  SDI  that  would  prevent  us 
from  retaliating  in  the  event  of  a 
soviet  nuclear  strike  against  us.  Let's 
make  two  more  assumptions.  Assvime 
that  even  the  Soviet  scientists  over- 
whelmingly agreed  that  the  United 
States  could  overcome  the  Soviet  SDI 
by  enhajicing  our  deterrent  with  pene- 
tration aids,  plus  a  massive  increase  in 
warheads,  plus  reliance  on  cruise  mis- 
siles to  underfly  their  star  wars  de- 
fense. Finally,  suppose  it  was  agreed 
that  with  a  vigorous  offensive  effort  to 
build  up  our  offensive  nuclear  capabil- 
ity, we  could  restore  the  credibility  of 
our  deterrent  and  at  far  less  cost  than 


the  cost  to  the  Soviets  of  building 
their  SDL 

Now  I  ask  you— tmder  these  circum- 
stances would  this  country  agree  to  a 
Soviet  proposal  to  reduce  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons  on  both  sides?  Wotild 
we  make  the  day  for  our  adveraarjr? 
Would  we  in  effect  guarantee  that  the 
Soviet  SDI  would  work  by  slashing  the 
nimiber  of  our  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons? Would  amy  of  us  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  advocate  such  a  policy?  Would 
any  of  us— no  matter  how  attached  to 
arms  control— agree  that  we  would 
assure  the  success  of  the  Soviet  SDI 
by  negotiating  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment that  reduced  offensive  missiles 
on  lx>th  sides?  How  would  we  react  if 
any  President  of  the  United  States 
made  such  a  proposition  to  this  Con- 
gress? Or  to  any  Congress?  Let  me  tell 
you  how  we  would  react.  We  would 
vigorously  oppose  the  President.  We 
would  call  his  policy  unilateral  surren- 
der. We  would  charge  him  with  be- 
traying our  allies  and  turning  in  the 
U.S.  card  as  leader  of  the  free  world 
and  a  superpower.  We  would  charge 
that  the  President  was  depriving  us  of 
the  only  realistic  response  we  could 
have  to  nuclear  blackmail. 

Do  I  overstate  the  case?  No  indeed. 
A  Soviet  Union  that  had  developed  an 
SDI  defense  would  not  destroy  this 
country's  ability  to  retain  our  super- 
power status  if  we  turned  down  arms 
control.  After  all  only  that  arms  con- 
trol would  limit  our  offensive  nuclear 
buildup.  Suppose  we  then  spent  far 
less  than  the  Soviet  Union  was  spend- 
ing on  its  SDI.  Suppose  we  built  an  of- 
fensive competence  that  even  the 
Soviet  experts  believed  could  over- 
come their  SDI  defense.  Such  a  policy 
would  win  overwhelming  popular  sup- 
port in  this  country  and  why  not? 
Under  these  circumstances,  this  Sena- 
tor maintains  that  not  a  single 
Member  of  the  House  or  the  Senate, 
not  a  major  United  States  newspapr 
and  very,  very  few  American  citize* 
would  support  a  policy  of  adopting  a- 
arms  control  agreement  that  woul** 
give  the  Soviet  SDI  a  fighting  chanc*^ 
to  succeed. 

Would  that  mean  that  we  as  a 
people  are  opposed  to  arms  control? 
Of  course  not.  It  means  that  we  put 
the  siu-vival  of  our  country  as  a  free 
democracy  first.  It  means  that  we  will 
not  give  the  Soviet  Union  a  definitive 
nuclear  arms  advantage.  And  it  means 
that  we  would  not  negotiate  an  arms 
control  agreement  to  limit  our  offen- 
sive nuclear  arms  if  the  Soviets  were 
building  an  antimissile  defense  that 
could  give  them  clear  nuclear  superior- 
ity provided  we  agreed  to  such  an  arms 
control  agreement. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  is  why  SDI  as 
advanced  by  this  administration  liter- 
ally Idlls  any  prospect  of  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  limit  offensive  nuclear  arms. 
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And  where  does  that  leave  us?  We 
have  two  prime  options.  We  can  pro- 
ceed with  star  wan  at  an  eventual  cost 
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own  team.  It  seems  axiomatic  to  me  bash  the  Congress.  He  says  that  he  I  will  be  looking  very  carefully  at 

that  no  consensus  can  be  built  with  will    veto    any    measure    that    comes  the  data  the  administration  develops 

the  allies  and  the  Congress  without  across  his  desk  that  increases  taxes,  to  Justify  any  lifting  of  these  sane- 

tVint^  n>.<ww«r>/4iflnrt  THo   Pr»9<Honf's  nam   hiirimt.  inpr»mat»  tlnna    XB»  hair*  tt\  Ko  sAi-imie  aKniif  fhia 
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And  where  doei  that  leave  us?  We 
have  two  i»1me  options.  We  can  pro- 
ceed with  star  wan  at  an  eventual  cost 
of  $1  trillion  and  a  regular  annual  cost 
for  operation,  maintenance  and  mod- 
emlwtipn  of  $150  bUlion.  We  will  be 
able  to  buDd  a  defense  system  against 
balUstlc  mtanes.  But  will  it  work?  As 
the  experts.  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence physicists,  engineers  and  mathe- 
maticians ten  us.  by  an  eight-to-one 
vote,  even  $1  trillion  all-out  SDI 
cannot  defend  this  country  against  a 
Soviet  nuclear  attack.  Nevertheless 
that  Is  one  alternative. 

What  is  the  other  alternative?  It  is 
to  save  the  $1  trillion  and  the  $150  bil- 
lion per  year  expenditure  for  its 
TtTiiiai  cost.  Stop  SDI.  We  can  agree 
to  continue  to  abide  by  the  ABM 
treaty  that  prohibits  both  superpow- 
ers from  building  an  SDI. 

We  can  then  build  on  verifiable  ad- 
herence to  that  ABM  treaty  with  llmi- 
ti^on  on  the  offensive  nuclear  arsen- 
sals  of  both  sides  to  assure  improved 
stability  and  a  gradual  reduction  in 
the  slae  of  both  deterrents. 
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TV  IN  THE  SENATE  IS  PUTTING 
THE  COUNTRY  TO  SLEEP 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  far  enough  along  in  its 
marriage  with  television  to  Judge  who 
was  right  about  bringing  TV  to  the 
Senate  floor.  Has  the  coverage  of 
Senate  floor  proceedings  by  television 
brought  an  improved  imderstanding 
for  the  American  people  of  the  Job  the 
Senate  is.  or  is  not,  doing  for  our  coun- 
try? Has  TV  improved  or  diminished 
the  quality  of  Senate  debate?  Has  it 
slowed  down  or  speeded  up  the  trans- 
action of  Senate  business?  Has  it  sig- 
nificantly affected  the  unique  ability 
reserved  especially  for  U.S.  Senators 
of  prolonged  discussion  and  debate- 
designed  to  require  more  careful  and 
detailed  consideration  of  issues— or 
simply  to  defeat  them  by  filibuster? 
Has  TV  brought  greater  or  lesser  con- 
venience to  those  Senators  who  wish 
to  use  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  a 
forum  for  advancing  their  position  on 
leading  national  and  international 
issues? 

In  the  Judgment  of  this  Senator  TV 
has  had  virtually  no  significant  effect 
on  the  Senate  or  its  business  at  all. 
There  was  a  time  during  the  first  ten- 
tative weelEs  when  the  bright  lights 
and  the  cameras  conspicuously 
changed  this  body.  Senators  warned 
each  other  not  to  simply  look  down  at 
their  text  or  the  camera  would  just 
show  the  top  of  their  head.  They  were 
told  not  to  read  their  speeches  because 
most  of  us  read  ba(Uy  and  the  lack  of 
conversational  inflection  and  at  least 
occasional  eye  contact  with  something 
besides  the  text  of  the  speech  would 
put  the  audience  to  sleep.  Many  Sena- 
tors heeded  that  advice.  Senate  debate 
did  improve  a  little.  Also,  far  more 


)r8  came  to  the  floor  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  prospect  that  there 
ml^ht  be  a  million  or  two  souls  out 
there  watching  Senate  TV,  including  a 
few  thousand  in  any  Senator's  State 
wa  ehing  to  see  if  thetr  vote  and  their 
taj  money  had  been  weU  expended  in 
sel  ictlng  their  Senator. 

i  11  that  was  the  first  few  weeks.  TV 
ha  I  brought  some  improvement  in  the 
qu  Lntity  of  Senate  speeches  and,  for 
belter  or  worse,  a  very  obvious  in- 
crciase  in  the  quality  of  Senate  speech- 
es. But,  Mr.  President,  as  the  months 
parsed,  the  effect  of  TV  on  the  Senate 
has  changed  and  dramatically 
changed.  It  has  changed  in  a  way  that 
ha$  surprised  this  Senator.  This  year 
almost  from  the  opening  bell,  televi- 
sion coverage  has  appeared  to  have  lit- 
er^y  no  effect  on  the  Senate  or  on 
Senators  at  all.  None.  Most  Senators 
inc  luding  this  one  go  for  days  taking 
an  active  part  in  floor  discussion  and 
coi  ipletely  forgetting  that  television  is 
in  act  covering  this  body.  Oh  sure  the 
lig  its  are  on  more  brightly  than  they 
wo-e  a  year  or  so  ago,  before  TV  came 
to  this  body.  But  that's  about  it. 
Nojtice  the  demeanor  of  Senators  when 
thfy  speak  under  the  bright  lights 
wiih  full-time  television  coverage  of 
eviry  word  they  utter.  Virtually  every 
speaker  on  the  floor  will  generally 
read  from  a  text  if  the  speaker  makes 
any  substantial  remarks.  Senators  who 
are  not  chained  to  a  formally  prepared 
te:it  may  make  occasional  informal  re- 
sponses to  questions  from  other  Sena- 

or  to  statements  that  provoke  a 
if  reply.  But  this  informal  response 
ibout  as  frequent  as  it  was  before 

introduction  of  Senate  TV  cover- 
Why  is  this?  Why  have  we  gone  back 
to  the  same  old  pre-TV  pattern?  Why 
are  Senators  with  few  exceptions  now 
virtuaUy  unconscious  of  the  television 
audience?  Why  is  the  response  to  tele- 
vi^on  so  conspicuously  different  than 
it  was  for  the  first  few  months  after 
the  introduction  of  television?  This 
Senator  believes  that  answer  is  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  conscious  or 
unconscious  realization  by  Senators 
thiit  nobody  and  I  mean  nobody  is 
wajtching  TV  Senate  coverage.  Why  do 
I  l^elieve  this?  Simple.  There  is  virtual- 
ly I  no  TV  audience  response  to  this 

itor's    appearance    on    television, 
le.  This  Senator  speaks  daily  on 

floor  on  controversial  issues.  Not 
requently  I  have  people  tell  me  or 
Ite   me   that   they   have   read   my 

ches      in      the      Congressional 

>iu>,  or  they  tell  me  that  they  have 
sat  in  the  Senate  gallery  and  heard  my 
speeches.  But  responses  from  a  TV  au- 
dience? Never.  I  receive  up  to  1,000  let- 
ters a  day  from  Wisconsin  and  else- 
where. How  many  oppose  or  support 
or*  comment  on  any  statement  I  have 
m$de  on  the  floor  that  the  letter 
writer  reports  has  come  from  his 
watching  TV  coverage  of  Senate  floor 
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discussion?  I  go  back  to  my  State  a 
great  <ieal  and  will  often  shake  hands 
with  a  couple  of  thousand  people  on  a 
weekend.  E>o  any  of  these  thousands 
of  constituents  ever  tell  me  they 
watchea  and  heard  me  speaking  on 
the  flobr  of  the  Senate?  Never.  Now 
let  me  inake  it  clear  that  after  I  have 
questioned  witnesses  in  committee 
hearings  that  were  covered  by  CNN  or 
the  nefworks,  there  will  often  be  let- 
ters and  direct  oral  comments  from 
constitnents  and  others  who  have 
watched  the  hearings  on  TV.  But  re- 
sponses to  floor  debate  or  floor 
speeches?  None. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  my  experi- 
ence wie  might  as  well  turn  off  the 
lights,  tell  the  cameras,  close  down  the 
television  of  Senate  proceedings  and 
send  tl^e  proceeds  to  the  Treasury  to 
help  r^uce  the  deficit.  Senate  pro- 
ceeding on  the  floor,  debate,  disciis- 
sion,  exposition  are  all  important  con- 
tributions to  our  responsibilities  as 
Senators.  They  provide  the  basis  on 
which  jwe  make  our  country's  laws. 
But  they  are  not  a  good  TV  show.  The 
public  [has  watched  this  experiment 
for  a  year  or  so  now.  It  has  put  them 
to  sleep.  It  may  drive  Sominex  off  the 
market!  But  it  is  not  performing  any 
useful  imction  for  our  country. 


ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  ^TRD.  Mr.  President,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  treaty  regarding  missiles  in 
the  European  theater  coming  before 
the  Senate,  for  its  advice  and  consent, 
is  somewhat  real. 

I  an^  cautiously  hopeful  that  the 
President  can  negotiate  a  treaty  that 
protects  our  national  security  and  en- 
hances; the  security  and  cohesion  of 
the  Atjantic  Alliance.  It  is,  however, 
critical!  that  several  standards  be  satis- 
fied if  i  such  a  treaty  is  to  be  entered 
into. 

First  and  foremost,  there  must  be  a 
widespread  consensus  created  by  the 
adminfttration  with  lx)th  the  allies 
and  the  Congress  on  the  nature  and 
specific  details  of  the  agreement.  The 
terms  it  such  an  agreement  must  com- 
port ^th  the  strategy  of  nuclear  de- 
terrence in  Europe.  Without  a  viable 
and  Credible  deterrent  strategy, 
Europ^  becomes  more  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  blackmail  and  pressure,  as  well 
as  attack  by  conventional  means,  than 
at  present. 

Mr.  President,  this  means  that  some 
road  map  on  the  conventional  side,  to 
addres^  the  imbalance  of  conventional 
forces  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  must  be  developed  by  the  admin- 
istration. Responsible  and  Imowledgea- 
ble  Sttiators  and  former  administra- 
tion officials  have  been  making  this 
point.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  adminis- 
tration itself  has  to  get  its  act  together 
and  the  President  must  take  a  strong 
hand  i  a  building  consensus  within  his 


own  team.  It  seems  axiomatic  to  me 
that  no  oonsenstis  can  be  built  with 
the  allies  and  the  Congress  without 
that  precondition. 

I  addressed  this  question,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  central  concerns  on  our 
arms  control  policies  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  nearly  2  months  ago.  I  ad- 
dressed my  concerns  on  the  appropri- 
ate interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
on  nuclear  testing,  on  SALT  II.  and  on 
the  need  to  get  down  to  specifics  in  ne- 
gotiating strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive systems,  among  other  things. 
The  fact  that  I  have  not  yet  received  a 
reply  does  not  give  me  great  comfort 
that  the  administration  has  yet  been 
able  to  agree  on  its  position  on  these 
very  weighty  issues.  I  hope  that  this 
situation  will  change  soon. 

My  point.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
administration  has  not  built  up  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  with  the  Congress 
regarding  its  arms  control  policies.  We 
cannot  afford  a  second  Reykjavik— 
this  time  we  must  be  prepared. 

And  we  also  have  to  read  the  fine 
print  on  the  proposals  that  are  being 
discussed.  I  am  not  going  to  sign  onto 
any  proposal  until  I  am  able  to  see  and 
read  it  for  myself.  I  want  to  see  what 
the  bottom  line  is— what  the  fine  print 
says.  I  also  want  to  be  sure  that  our 
allies  are  in  concert  with  us  in  support 
of  whatever  proposals  are  finally  ten- 
tatively agreed  upon. 

TRADE 

VLt.  President,  another  area  of  con- 
cern is  obviously  trade.  For  several 
years  now  the  Congress  has  been 
asking  the  administration  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  trade  deficit.  Last 
week,  I  spoke  about  the  seeming  un- 
willingness of  our  Japanese  trading 
partners  to  open  up  their  markets. 

But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
trade  deficit  is  exacerbated  because 
there  is  a  Federal  budget  deficit.  We 
cannot  solve  the  trade  deficit  without 
solving  the  budget  deficit.  The  budget 
deficit  exists  because  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  of  borrow  and  spend. 

The  President  talks  about  the  Demo- 
crats. He  refers  to  them  as  taxers  and 
spenders.  This  administration  and  the 
President's  policies  have  been  borrow 
and  spend  poUcies.  Look  at  the  public 
debt.  It  stood  Just  under  $1  trillion 
when  this  administration  came  into 
power.  During  these  5V^  years  of 
budget  and  fiscal  policies  under  this 
administration  it  has  more  than  dou- 
bled—over $2  trillion.  How  long  would 
it  take  to  count  $1  trillion  at  $1  per 
second?  It  would  take  32,000  years. 
That  is  quite  a  lot  of  money.  And  the 
interest  on  that  public  debt  was  $136 
billion  last  year,  and  will  be  $140  bU- 
lion this  year.  Thirty-seven  cents  out 
of  every  individual's  income  tax  dollar 
goes  for  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

So  the  President  does  not  want  to  sit 
down  with  the  Congress  apparently. 
He  would  prefer  to  sit  on  the  sideline 
and  point  the  finger  at  Congress,  and 


bash  the  Congress.  He  says  that  he 
will  veto  any  measiire  that  comes 
across  his  desk  that  increases  taxes. 
The  President's  own  budget  increases 
taxes.  He  would  have  to  veto  his  own 
budget  if  it  came  across  his  desk. 

The  RepubUcans  in  the  House  would 
not  support  the  President's  own 
budget.  So  what  we  need  is  coopera- 
tion from  the  President,  not  finger- 
pointing. 

The  President's  policy  is  borrow  and 
spend.  That  is  exactly  what  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  paying  interest  on  that 
public  debt.  We  have  gone  into  hock 
with  foreign  countries  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent— foreign  individuals, 
foreign  groups,  and  we  owe  them  in- 
terest. We  are  paying  them  interest  on 
the  money  that  we  have  borrowed 
from  them.  That  borrowing  has  great- 
ly increased  under  this  administration. 
The  debt  has  more  than  doubled  over 
what  it  took  39  previous  administra- 
tions and  192  years  to  do,  cumulatively 
speaking. 

So  we  now  borrow  and  spend,  under 
this  administration,  and  Just  add  it  to 
the  public  debt.  We  pay  interest  on  It. 
Our  children,  our  grandchildren,  and 
their  children  will  continue  to  pay  in- 
terest on  that  debt  under  this  adminis- 
tration's policies  now  of  borrow  and 
spend,  borrow  and  spend. 

The  President's  policy  of  borrow  and 
spend  exists  because  the  President  is 
willing  to  saddle  future  generations 
with  today's  debt. 

The  rise  of  the  trade  deficit  is  sjmip- 
tomatic  of  the  short-sighted  economic 
policy  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
We  all  have  a  tendency  to  blame  the 
Japanese;  to  say  that  our  trade  deficit 
is  only  the  result  of  their  closed  door 
policy.  Let  us  be  truthful  about  it.  The 
Japanese  are  not  entirely  at  fault.  The 
Congress  has  asked  the  administration 
on  repeated  occasions  to  take  a  tough- 
er stance  on  trade.  Defend  America. 
Argue  America's  case  with  vigor.  Driv- 
ing the  dollar  down  cannot,  alone, 
solve  our  trade  deficit.  It  has  not 
helped  much  so  far. 

The  administration  has  placed  a 
tariff  on  imported  Japanese  semicon- 
ductors products,  and  that  is  a  step 
forwsu^ 

But  one  step  is  not  a  policy.  Reports 
over  the  weekend  that  the  administra- 
tion may  be  getting  ready  to  lift  the 
retaliatory  measures  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate Mr.  Nakasone's  visit  and 
the  June  economic  summit  in  Venice 
do  not  give  me  a  high  degree  of  confi- 
dence. 

We  have  to  be  able  to  communicate 
our  serious  intent  to  get  to  a  level 
playing  field.  Those  retaliatory  meas- 
ures should  be  lifted  only  when  it  is 
crystal  clear  that  the  Japanese  market 
is  now  open  to  the  sale  of  American 
semiconductors  in  the  same  way  that 
our  market  is  open  to  theirs,  and  that 
Japanese  dmnping  on  world  markets 
has  ceased. 


I  will  be  looking  very  carefully  at 
the  data  the  administration  develops 
to  Justify  any  lifting  of  these  sanc- 
tions. We  have  to  be  serious  about  this 
matter. 

We  also  have  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Otherwise,  the  retaliatory  measures 
we  took  will  have  no  long-term 
effect— indeed,  the  effect  could  be  oth- 
erwise. So  my  advice  to  the  adminis- 
tration is  to  make  a  good  faith  effort 
to  work  with  the  Congress  in  creating 
a  trade  policy  that  works  for  America. 

If  the  President  needs  stronger  tools 
to  argue  America's  case  the  Congress 
will  give  them  to  him.  I  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress. Roll  up  your  sleeves.  E>o  not  dis- 
miss the  concerns  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  as  simply  protec- 
tionists. The  trade  deficit  and  the 
budget  deficit  are  related  and  must 
come  down  together. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

aphh.  as.  its*:  jambs  Mointos  is  bokm 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  on  April 
28,  1758,  229  years  ago  today.  James 
Monroe  was  bom  in  Westmoreland 
County.  VA.  While  best  remembered 
as  our  fifth  President  and  author  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Monroe's  entire 
life  was  devoted  to  serving  the  young 
Nation  he  helped  mold. 

In  1774,  Monroe  entered  the  college 
of  William  and  Mary,  only  to  leave  2 
years  later  at  the  start  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  enlist  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army.  After  the  war,  Monroe 
studied  law  with  Thomas  Jefferson, 
then  Governor  of  Virginia.  In  the 
years  that  followed.  Monroe  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  the  Virgin- 
ia Ratifying  Convention.  In  1789.  he 
was  defeated  by  James  Madison  for 
the  seat  in  the  First  Congress;  but  the 
next  year,  when  a  Virginia  Senator 
died  in  office,  Monroe  won  a  Senate 
seat— becoming  the  first  of  15  future 
Presidents  to  serve  in  this  body.  Leav- 
ing the  Senate  in  1797.  Monroe  served 
as  Minister  to  France  and  inland.  In 
1808  he  was  defeated  for  the  Presiden- 
cy by  Madison.  But,  in  1811,  he 
became  Madison's  Secretary  of  State, 
a  position  he  held  until  1817  when  he 
himself  became  President. 

As  President,  James  Monroe  blos- 
somed. In  his  early  years,  he  had  been 
strongly  sectional,  narrowly  partisan, 
and  exceedingly  ambitious:  His  diplo- 
matic achievements  were  less  than 
brilliant.  While  Jefferson  said  of  him, 
"he  is  a  man  whose  soul  might  be 
turned  wrong  side  outwards  without 
discovering  a  blemish  to  the  world," 
many  contemporaries  disagreed.  In 
the  Presidency,  however,  Monroe  ex- 
hibited a  capacity  for  administration, 
and  for  accurate  interpretation  of  the 
mood  of  the  Nation  that  commanded 
great  respect.  Less  intellectual  than 
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either  Jefferson  or  Madison.  Monroe 
surpassed  them  both  as  an  administra- 
tor. 
When  James  Monroe  died  on  the  4th 


ttr.  President,  Hubert  Osteen  was  a 
man  of  rare  ability  and  character.  I 
have  known  him  for  many  years  and 
always  found  him  to  have  complete  in- 
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Those  are  not  credits  to  be  tossed  off 
lightly,  either.  Combining  journalism  and 
civic  involvement  can  be  a  perplexing  under- 
taking. {The  newspaper.  In  Its  role  as  public 
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It    remains    family-owned;    Osteen's    son. 
Hubert  Jr..  now  heads  the  company. 

The  Osteens  have  family  connections  In 
Florence.  One  former  Florentine,  former 
Rniith  narallna  First  Ladv  TunKv  (Yarbor- 


Sen.  Strom  Thurmond's  association  with 
Mr.  Osteen  goes  back  at  least  to  1947,  when 
Thurmond  became  governor  and  Mr.  Osteen 
had  just  become  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Item. 


Robert  Royall.  current  president  of  C4e8. 
served  as  the  first  city  executive  for  C&S  in 
Sumter. 

"Hubert  Osteen  probably  made  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  entire  Simiter  area  than 
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either  Jefferson  or  BCadlaon.  Monroe 
surpused  them  both  u  an  admlnlstrm- 
tor. 

When  James  Monroe  died  on  the  4th 
of  July  1831.  at  the  a«e  of  73  his 
public  life  qMumed  more  than  five  dec- 
ade*. frcHn  his  days  as  a  youthful  Con- 
tinental soldier  to  President  of  the 
United  States. 


HUBERT  DUVALL  OSTEEN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Hubert 
Duvall  Osteen.  one  of  South  Caroli- 
na's most  distinguished  Journalists 
who  passed  away  last  week.  To  his 
lovely  wife  Margaret,  his  son  Hubert 
and  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  President.  Hubert  Osteen  was 
much  more  than  the  successful  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Sumter  DaUy 
Item.  He  was  a  fine  man,  an  outstand- 
ing dtiaen.  and  a  devoted  husband  and 
father. 

Mr.  Osteen  was  bom  in  Siunter  in 
1904.  a  son  of  Hubert  Graham  and 
Elizabeth  Duvall  Osteen.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Sumter  High  School  in 
Sumter,  SC.  and  graduated  from 
Hobart  College  in  Geneva.  NT,  in 
1924. 

His  father  was  the  founder  of  the 
Sumter  Daily  Item  in  1894.  so  Hubert 
Osteen  grew  up  with  the  newspaper, 
woridng  there  as  a  young  boy  and  re- 
turning there  after  finishing  college. 
In  the  course  of  his  lifetime,  he  held 
practically  every  Job  at  the  paper— 
from  ad  solicitor.  biU  collector,  sports 
writer,  and  reporter  to  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. 

Mr.  Osteen  interrupted  his  Journal- 
ism career  to  serve  in  the  Army  Air 
Force  from  1943  to  1946  where  he 
achieved  the  rank  of  captain.  After  his 
father  died  in  1947,  he  became  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  newspaper. 

Under  his  40-year  leadership,  the 
Item  enjoyed  its  greatest  period  of 
growth,  expanding  its  circulation  from 
2.000  at  the  time  he  came  to  the  paper 
to  more  than  22,000  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  niunber  of  people  em- 
ployed at  the  paper  grew  from  10  to  75 
in  that  same  period  of  time.  It  remains 
as  one  of  only  two  family-owned  daily 
newspapers  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Osteen  helped  establish  the 
C  &  S  National  Bank  of  South  Caroli- 
na in  Sumter  in  1964,  served  on  its 
board  of  directors,  and  was  later  a 
member  of  the  C&S  State  board  of 
directors  from  1963-73. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Southern 
New8pi4>er  Publishers  Association  and 
the  South  Carolina  Press  Association 
where  he  served  as  president  from 
1953-54.  In  January  of  this  year.  Gov. 
Richard  Riley  awarded  him  the  Order 
of  the  Palmetto,  the  highest  award 
the  Governor  can  bestow  upon  a  pri- 
vate citizen. 


l|lr.  President.  Hubert  Osteen  was  a 
m^n  of  rare  ability  and  character.  I 
ra  iLnown  him  for  many  years  and 
al^ys  found  him  to  have  complete  in- 
ity  and  fairness. 
[e  pursued  his  occupation  as  a 
nefrapaperman  with  a  great  sense  of 
re^Mnsibility.  knowing  the  power  of 
thf  media  and  never  abusing  it.  He  re- 
events  with  candor,  never  too 
id  to  print  what  was  true  and 
always  determined  to  do  what  was 
It. 

[e  was  a  civic-minded  individual 
who  used  his  influence  to  benefit 
Sumter  County.  A  key  mover  behind 
the  construction  of  Sujnter's  Civic 
Cefiter  and  some  of  the  city's  first 
hotising  projects.  Mr.  Osteen  was 
acliive  in  many  community  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Simiter  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Rotary  Club,  housing 
authority,  and  the  Sumter  Area  Tech- 
nidal  Education  Commission. 

All  who  Imew  Hubert  Osteen  loved 
and  respected  him.  He  was  a  leader 
an^  gentleman,  a  man  of  great  courte- 
sy I  and  compassion  who  loved  his 
faiiiily,  his  community,  and  his  coun- 
try He  was  one  of  my  finest  friends. 

Bfii.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seilt  that  the  following  articles,  col- 
lecjted  from  newspapers  around  the 
Stite,  be  included  in  the  Record,  and  I 
as4  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  paying 
hofior  to  this  outstanding  Journalist, 
lo^al  patriot,  and  truly  great  Ameri- 
ci^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro,  as  follows: 
[Fiom  the  Sumter  (SC),  DaUy  Item.  Apr.  20, 

1  1987] 

I  TRAomoH  Cassied  Oh 

Publishers  of  community  newspapers 
mtBt  walk  a  fine  line,  and  H.D.  Osteen 
walked  that  line  with  a  sense  of  purpose  and 
wi^  a  commitment  to  principle. 

9is  death  Tuesday  at  the  a«e  of  83  ended 
a  (^eer  that  spanned  the  greatest  techno- 
logical changes  the  newspaper  industry  has 
seefr  since  its  beginnings. 

When  he  began  work  in  1924.  The  Item 
haf  a  circulation  of  2,000.  Linotype  ma- 
chkies  spat  out  the  day's  newspap)er  in  line 
after  line  of  hot  lead. 

The  newspaper  that  carried  the  news  of 
hi3  death  63  years  later  went  to  more  than 
10  times  2.000  subscribers.  It  was  composed 
by  writers  and  editors  working  on  computer- 
driven  equipment,  as  far  a  cry  from  linotype 
machines  as  space  shuttles  are  to  the  Model 
T. , 

4ut  whUe  the  method  of  publishing  the 
newspaper  changed,  the  purpose  for  pub- 

3  it  did  not. 
bute  the  equal  of  any  other  Is  to  say 
\x.  Osteen  understood  that  a  commu- 
nity needs  its  newspaper  and  that  the  news- 
pafier  needs  Its  community.  To  his  greater 
credit,  he  passed  that  luiowledge  on. 

Se  managed  to  combine  his  professional 
re&onsibilities  with  civic  duty,  without  al- 
lowing either  to  suffer.  He  served  terms  as 
prtsldent  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
the  Sumter  Rotary  Club.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Sumter  Housing  Authority  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Sumter  Area  Technical 
Eij  ucation  Commission. 


Those  are  not  credits  to  be  tossed  off 
lightly,  either.  Combining  Journalism  and 
civic  Involvement  can  be  a  perplexing  under- 
taking. The  newspaper,  in  its  role  as  public 
watchdog,  often  comes  in  conflict  with  the 
powers  I  of  the  community.  It  is  no  easy 
thing  to  be  among  those  powers  and  to  be  a 
watchdog  as  well. 

Yet  Mr.  Osteen  managed  to  balance  the 
two  and  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  his 
readers  and  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
his  peers. 

He  expected  good  work  at  tiis  newspaper 
and  coidd  sear  the  tilde  off  those  who  did 
not  me^t  expectations.  But  he  also  had  a 
keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  sense  of  fairness. 

A  letter  of  condolence  written  by  former 
Item  Sports  Editor  Mac  McLeod  pretty  well 
sums  up  the  relationship  between  Publisher 
Osteen  And  the  newsroom. 

McLeikl  recalled  that  he  had  once  written 
a  column  critical  of  the  Sumter  American 
Legion  baseball  committee.  Mr.  Osteen 
called  htm  into  tUs  office  the  next  morning. 

"I'm  aire  he  had  already  received  numer- 
ous caUs  about  the  column,  but  I  got  the  im- 
pression right  off  that  he  wanted  my  side  of 
the  story  before  he  made  any  comment  or 
took  an*  action."  McLeod  wrote. 

"Loonng  at  me  across  his  desk  he  stated 
that  I  |iad  made  some  'very  serious  state- 
ments ill  the  column.'  I  agreed  and  was  ex- 
pecting to  really  catch  it  at  that  point. 

"He  looked  back  down  at  the  article, 
paused  a  minute,  then  looked  back  at  me 
and  added,  'Do  you  have  all  the  facts 
straight^' " 

"I  assured  him  that  I  had,  and  that  was 
the  last  that  was  ever  said  about  it." 

That  incident,  McLeod  wrote,  "wiU  remain 
with  me  the  rest  of  my  life"  and  "made  me 
realize  tjhat  if  it  was  the  truth,  I  could  print 
it." 

Mr.  O  steen's  influence  was  broad  and  last- 
ing in  a  [any  things.  But  it  may  well  be  that 
his  mott  notable  achievement  was  to  see 
that  the  sense  of  family  responsibility  he 
picked  lip  from  his  father  was  carried  on. 

The  tstper  now  is  one  of  only  two  family 
owned  oailies  left  in  South  Carolina.  Corpo- 
rate owbershlp  has  not  intruded  between 
the  con*niinity  and  its  newspaper. 

Entwined  in  that  relationship  is  the  un- 
mistakable fact  that  Item  and  Osteen  are 
synonyipous. 

Along'  with  all  else  he  deserves  credit  for, 
H.D.  Osteen  forged  that  lx>nd  of  communi- 
ty, newspaper  and  family. 


[Proi 


the  Florence  (SC),  Morning  News, 
Apr.  17,  1987] 

Tbk  Death  op  a  Deam 

One  measure  of  Hubert  Duvall  Osteen's 
career  in  newspapering  is  the  circulation  fig- 
ures of  the  Sumter  Daily  Item,  founded  by 
his  father  in  1894. 

Wheq  he  started  working  for  the  paper  in 
1924,  its  circulation  was  less  than  2,000. 
When  qe  died  Tuesday  at  age  83,  its  circula- 
tion wal  more  than  22,000. 

But  there  are,  of  course,  many  more  im- 
portanbmeasures  of  the  man  than  the  circu- 
lation figures  of  his  newspaper.  For  more 
than  a  half  century,  he  was  heavily  involved 
in  most  of  the  public  endeavors  of  his  city 
and  in  its  business  and  civil  life. 

But  t^  is  l>est  luiown  as  a  newspaperman. 
He  was  the  dean  of  South  Carolina  newspa- 
permen^ having  tteen  the  second  editor  and 
publisiier  of  the  Iteyn,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  president  of  the  company  that  pub- 
lishes ttie  Item.  Newspapers  like  the  Item 
are  a  gilowing  rarity  in  American  publishing. 


It  remains  family-owned;  Osteen's  son, 
Hubert  Jr.,  now  heads  the  company. 

The  Osteens  have  family  connections  In 
Florence.  One  former  Florentine,  former 
South  Carolina  First  Lady  Tunky  (Yarl>or- 
ough)  Riley,  is  a  niece  of  Osteen's. 

Over  the  years,  this  newspaper  has  had  a 
warm  professional  and  business  association 
with  the  Osteens  and  their  newspaper.  Sev- 
eral times,  when  mechanical  breakdown 
compelled  printing  of  the  Morning  News 
elsewhere,  the  Osteens  generously  offered 
the  use  of  their  plant. 

Hubert  Osteen  will  be  remembered  as  a 
man  who  loved  what  he  did,  and  by  many  as 
a  delightful  and  Interesting  man  and  good 
friend. 

[From  the  Columbia  (SC),  State.  Apr.  20, 
1987] 


A  Sumter  Lbgehd 

Hul>ert  D.  Osteen  Sr..  who  died  Tuesday 
at  83.  ran  his  small  dally  newspaper  In 
Sumter  so  well  for  so  long  and  contributed 
so  much  to  his  hometown  and  his  profession 
that  he  surely  will  one  day  earn  a  place  in 
the  S.C.  Press  Association's  Hall  of  Fame. 

As  a  member  of  the  staff  of  family-owned 
Daily  Item  for  62  years.  Its  editor  and  pub- 
Usher  for  40  years,  and  Its  chief  executive 
officer  for  37  years,  Mr.  Osteen  gained  and 
held  the  respect  of  his  employees,  his  fellow 
townsmen,  and  newspaper  people  all  over 
the  country. 

Among  the  many  tributes  made  to  him  by 
political  leaders  and  colleagues  was  State 
Sen.  Phil  Leventls'  comment  that  he  "was  a 
significant  link  to  the  past  In  Sumter  and.  In 
no  small  way,  is  the  reason  why  the  present 
is  so  good." 

As  that  comment  suggests,  Mr.  Osteen's 
activities  ranged  far  beyond  his  desk  at  the 
Item  and  Included  active  participation  In 
the  civic,  business,  and  political  life  of  his 
city. 

But  the  newspaper,  which  he  saw  grow 
from  2,000  circulation  to  22,000,  was  his  pas- 
sion, and  he  and  his  son  and  namesake 
made  It  a  highly  professional  publication. 
We  at  77te  State  can  testify  that  he  was  a 
good  neighbor;  he  came  to  our  aid  In  times 
of  crisis. 

Perhaps  former  Gov.  Dick  RUey  touched 
on  why  Hul)ert  Osteen  was  held  in  such 
high  esteem  best  when  he  said  simply.  "He 
was  a  lovable  guy." 

[From  the  Sumter  (SC),  Daily  Item.  Apr.  15, 

1987] 

CmzEN,  Journalist,  Friemd 

Friends  and  colleagues  who  knew  and 
worked  with  Hubert  Osteen  Sr.  over  the 
years  remember  him  as  a  straightforward 
man.  a  good  citizen  and  a  Journalist  who 
made  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the  journal- 
ism industry  in  South  Carolina. 

"He  was  a  grand  guy,  a  wonderful  father 
and  a  superb  newspaperman,"  Hul>ert  D. 
Osteen  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Item,  said.  "To  those  who  luiew  him  \>est,  he 
was  the  best  of  friends." 

Former  Ck>v.  Dick  RUey,  who  was  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  Osteen  by  marriage,  said  he 
was  a  delightful  man  who  always  demon- 
strated a  keen  interest  in  everything  around 
him. 

"I'U  miss  him  a  great  deal,"  RUey  said. 
"He  was  Just  so  weU-liked.  and  there's  a 
reason  for  that.  I've  talked  with  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  aU  over  the  country, 
and  they've  asked  me  if  I  knew  Hubert 
Osteen  and.  of  course,  we  had  some  wonder- 
ful conversations  alwut  him." 


Sen.  Strom  Thuimond's  association  with 
Mr.  Osteen  goes  back  at  least  to  1947.  when 
Thurmond  Ijecame  governor  and  Mr.  Osteen 
had  just  liecome  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Item. 

"Our  state  and  nation  has  suffered  a  great 
loss,"  Thurmond  said  this  morning.  "He's 
been  an  able  and  fearless  editor  and  writer 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  I  feel  a  person- 
al sense  of  loss  In  his  passing,  and  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathies  to  his  famUy  and 
the  people  of  Sumter." 

Former  House  Speaker  Ramon  Schwartz 
Jr.  rememl>ered  him  as  a  citizen  whose  life 
made  an  Impact  on  the  community. 

"Hubert  Osteen  was  one  of  Sumter's  out- 
standing citizens:  he  wUl  be  sorely  missed," 
Schwartz  said.  "He  was  always  willing  to  do 
his  part  in  civic  undertakings.  I  can  say  that 
he  and  his  family  have  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  growth  and  prosperity  Sumter 
has  enjoyed." 

A  number  of  Mr.  Osteen's  friends  echoed 
that  sentiment. 

"He  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  city  of 
Sumter,"  former  Mayor  Robert  "Bo" 
Graham  said.  "He  was  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen. His  contributions  have  meant  a  lot." 

W.M.  "BUI"  Hodge,  another  former 
mayor,  said  Mr.  Osteen  was  an  asset  to  the 
community  who  can't  be  replaced. 

"I've  known  Huliert  Osteen  Sr.  ever  since 
1946.  when  I  came  back  from  World  War 
n,"  he  said.  "I've  luiown  him  as  a  business- 
man, a  fisherman,  aU  the  walks  of  life  that 
you  can  know  a  good  friend.  He  was  a  very 
close  friend  and  a  close  adviser,  and  he  did 
an  outstanding  job  with  our  commuiUty 
newspaper." 

Former  Sumter  Mayor  (^ifton  Brown, 
also  a  friend  for  more  than  40  years,  said 
Mr.  Osteen  meant  a  great  deal  to  Sumter 
and  that  the  community  has  lost  a  great  cit- 
izen. 

Mr.  Osteen  was  weU  known  in  journalism 
circles  in  South  Carolina.  His  associates  at 
other  newspapers  said  his  contributions 
have  l)een  great  and  his  Influence  wUl  be 
missed. 

"Hubert  Osteen  was  a  friend  and  associate 
through  aU  my  years  at  the  Charleston 
newspapers,"  Hall  McGee.  president  and 
publisher  ermerltus  of  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier  and  Evening  Post,  said.  "He  was 
much  admired  as  a  newspaperman  and  com- 
munity leader.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  fellow  newspapermen." 

Reid  H.  Montgomery,  secretary-manager 
of  the  South  Carolina  Press  Association, 
worked  as  news  editor  at  The  Item  shortly 
after  World  War  II. 

"He  was  one  of  the  giants  of  his  genera- 
tion," Montgomery  said  of  Mr.  Osteen.  "He 
made  The  Sumter  DaUy  Item  a  vital  news- 
paper. He  was  an  outstanding  citizen  and  an 
outstanding  journalist." 

"His  Influence  on  the  newspaper  Industry 
in  South  Carolina  is  worthy  of  more  com- 
ment than  1  can  give,"  Eleanor  Mundy, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Greenwood 
Index-Journal,  said.  "He  was  the  epitome  of 
a  newspaperman.  I  have  nothing  but  won- 
derful memories  of  Hu))ert.  He  was  always  a 
true,  true  friend." 

Mr.  Osteen  helped  establish  the  Citizens 
&  Southern  National  Bank  of  South  i^aroU- 
na  In  Sumter  in  1964,  served  on  its  board  of 
directors  and  was  later  a  member  of  the 
CAS  board  of  directors  from  1963-73. 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
Hubert  on  the  C&S  board  of  directors."  Ben 
Monis,  publisher  of  Columbia  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  said.  "I  was  personaUy  and  profession- 
aUy  fond  of  Huliert.  He  was  a  good  citizen 
and  a  fine,  hlgh-prlnclpled  man." 


Roliert  Royall.  current  president  of  CAS. 
served  as  the  first  city  executive  for  C&8  In 
Sumter. 

"Hut>ert  Osteen  probably  made  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  entire  Sumter  area  than 
anyone  I  can  recall,"  he  said.  "I  think  hell 
t>e  remembered  for  years  to  come,  not  only 
for  his  abUities  in  the  news  media  and  his 
integrity  in  that  regard,  but  for  his  entire 
contributions  to  that  area  of  the  state." 

VFrom  the  Columbia  <8C).  State.  Apr.  It, 
1987] 

Former  Publisher  Dies 
Friends  and  coUeagues  Wednesday  de- 
scribed former  Sum^ter  Daily  Item  Publisher 
Hubert  DuvaU  Osteen  as  a  progressive  jour- 
nalist who  strived  to  make  Sumter  a  t>etter 
community. 

(Dsteen,  83,  died  Tuesday  night  at  The 
Tuomey  Hospital.  He  had  been  in  poor 
health  since  suffering  a  stroke  on  New 
Year's  Day. 

Services  wUl  be  at  4  pjn.  today  at  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter. 
Burial  will  foUow  in  Sumter  Cemetery. 

The  Sumter  native  was  chairman  of 
Osteen  Publishing  Co.  and  was  the  second 
editor  and  publisher  in  the  history  of  the 
famUy-owned  newspaper. 

77ie  Item,  published  daUy  except  Sunday, 
was  founded  by  his  father,  Hubert  Graham 
Osteen.  in  1894. 

Hubert  D.  Osteen  retired  Dec  1  as  presi- 
dent of  Osteen  Publishing  Co.  after  more 
than  62  years  in  the  newspaper  business.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  company  until  his 
death. 

His  wife,  Margaret,  became  president  of 
the  company  at  his  retirement,  and  their 
son,  Hubert  Osteen  Jr..  is  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  77i«  Item. 

Under  Osteen's  40-year  leadership,  77i« 
Item  enjoyed  its  greatest  growth.  When  he 
retired  in  December,  Osteen  said:  "It's  l>een 
a  very  satisfying  career.  I've  seen  77ic  Item 
grow  from  less  than  2.000  (circulation)  when 
I  started  in  July  1924.  to  more  than  22,000 
today.  From  10  employees  to  about  75  fuU- 
tlme  employees  now." 

CoUeagues  said  Osteen  kept  up  with  ever- 
changing  newspaper  technology  and  was 
one  of  the  first  publishers  in  the  state  to 
invest  In  offset  printing  presses. 

"A  stalwart  of  journalism  has  passed  on." 
noted  Reid  Montgomery.  secretary-maQager 
of  the  South  Carolina  Press  Association,  of 
which  Osteen  was  a  memt>er. 

"The  press  is  proud  to  have  known  Mr. 
Osteen.  We  mourn  the  loss  of  tills  outstand- 
ing man." 

Montgomery,  who  briefly  worked  as  a 
news  editor  at  77>e  Item  in  1946  described 
Osteen  as  a  "working  journalist"  who  hired 
quality  staff  meml>ers  who  remained  loyal 
to  the  paper  because  of  the  pleasant  work- 
ing atmosphere  he  created. 

"In  the  earUer  days,  when  he  used  to 
cover  sports  In  Sumter  l)efore  there  was  a 
press  box,  he'd  walk  up  and  down  the  side- 
lines and  keep  records,"  Montgomery  said. 

"He  was  a  working  Journalist,  and  that 
made  him  understand  what  his  staff  was 
doing  or  needed  to  do." 

Former  Sumter  Mayor  Robert  E.  "Beau" 
Graham  added:  "It  didn't  matter  who  was 
involved,  he  always  printed  what  he 
thought  was  right. 

"He  was  a  good  newspaperman.  He  never 
hesitated  to  criticize,  but  he  always  promot- 
ed things  for  the  betterment  of  Sumter." 

"Osteen  was  a  "primary  motivating  influ- 
ence" behind  construction  of  Sumter's  Civic 
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Canter  and  some  of  the  elty'a  flnt  public 
bouring  praleeU.  Oraliam  sakL 
He  was  known  and  remwuted  throu^out 


deiA>ted  service."  He  was  a  member  of  the    their  f4milles.  friends,  and  fellow  offl- 
Soiithem    Newspaper   Publishers   Aooda- 
Uon.  the  South  Carolina  Press  Aaaodation, 


cers. 
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roles  of  social  worker,  nurse,  and  even 
parent. 
Current  societal  trends  and  econom- 
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our  young  in  the  r^id  change  of 
modem  technology. 
Abroad,   we  face  stiff  competition. 
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OBDter  and  aome  of  the  elty*!  flnt  public 
bouiliic  paoJwU.  Onham  MkL 

Ha  vaa  known  and  remected  throu^out 
the  atate  and  nation,  aald  fanner  Om.  Dick 
Rlley,  vtaoae  wife.  Ann.  waa  Oateen's  niece. 

"We  were  very  lood  trlenda."  Riley  aaid. 
"l  conaulted  hlai  tram  ttme  to  Umebecauae 
Ifa^jected  hia  oiilnion.'' 

Oateen  waant  impreaaed  by  power  or  poai- 
tion  and  treated  everyone  equally,  the 
f ocmer  coTemarnid. 

"If  we  rtlaagrwid.  he  had  a  humor  about  it. 
I  Jnat  liked  him  a  loC  He  waa  a  lovable  Kuy." 

RHey  aaid  it  waa  not  uncommon  for  edl- 
tofa  and  piihllahera  he  met  throughout  the 
nation  to  aak  whether  he  knew  Oateen. 

On  Jan.  5.  RHey  preaented  Oateen  with 
llae  Order  of  TIxe  Palmetto,  the  liichest 
award  a  vovemor  can  beatow  upon  a  private 
ctttKn. 

An  avid  golfer,  Oateen  and  hia  wife  often 
tnvded  to  regiaiaal  and  national  preas  aaso- 
datlan  meetinga  with  Eleanor  Mundy  and 
the  late  Frank  Ifundy,  publiahera  of  the 
Greenwood  Indez-JoumaL 

"Vtank  aaked  him  one  time  why  didn't  he 
let  (Hubert.  Jr.)  take  over  ao  he  could  play 
golf  aU  the  time,"  Mrs.  Mundy  recalled. 
"But  he  didnt  want  to  let  go  because  he 
had  ao  many  viewpoints  he  wanted  to  carry 
on." 

Sen.  Phn  Leventia.  D-8umter.  noted  that 
Oateen  waa  "a  significant  link  to  the  past  In 
Sumter  and.  in  no  amaU  part,  is  a  reason 
why  the  preaent  is  ao  good." 

"Probahly  the  greatest  legacy  he  leaves 
behind  ia  his  family,  which  continues  to 
chronlde  irtiat  happens  In  Sumter  so  future 
generations  have  a  base  to  build  on."  Leven- 
tisaald. 

UJB.  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond.  R-S.C.  also 
knew  Oateen  for  many  years  and  called  him 
"an  able  and  fearleas  editor  and  writer"  who 
"made  a  great  contribution  for  the  public 

gOOo. 

"I  feel  a  personal  loas  in  his  passing  and 
extend  my  deepttt  sympathy  to  his  beloved 
wife  and  family,"  Thurmond  said. 

Oov.  Ouroll  Canu>bell  said:  "Hubert 
Oateen  was  a  lifeloig  servant  to  the  people 
in  his  community.  His  passing  leaves  a  great 
void,  not  (mly  in  Sumter,  but  throughout 
the  sUte." 

Osteen  graduated  from  Sumter  High 
School  and  from  Hobart  College,  Geneva, 
N.Y.,  in  1924.  He  served  in  the  VS.  Army 
Air  Fy>rce  as  a  combat  intelligence  officer 
and  public  relations  officer  from  1943  to 
1946.  He  was  diacharged  as  a  ra>ptJt<n 

He  became  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Item  in  1947  and  preaident  of  Osteen  Pub- 
lishing Co.  in  1955  after  the  death  of  his 
father. 

Untfl  1983.  he  was  president  of  Osteen- 
Davis  Printing  Co..  a  commercial  printing 
and  officer  supply  firm,  which  he  estab- 
lished in  1947  with  Joseph  E.  Davis. 

He  helped  establish  the  Citizen  and 
Southern  National  Bank  of  South  Carolina 
in  Sumter  in  1964.  served  on  ita  board  of  di- 
rectors and  was  a  member  of  the  C&S  sUte 
board  of  directors  from  1963  to  1973. 

He  was  president  of  the  Sumter  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  1950.  president  of  the 
Sumter  Rotary  Club  in  1951  and  1952,  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Carolina  Press  Associa- 
tion in  1953-54  and  a  member  and  chairman 
of  the  Sumter  Housing  Authority  from  1964 
to  1971.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sumter 
Area  Technical  Education  Commission  from 
1966  to  1970  and  served  as  vice  chairman 
from  1967-70. 

He  waa  recognised  in  1982  by  the  Sumter 
County  Democratic  Party  for  his  "long  and 


devbted  senioe."  He  was  a  meml)er  of  the 
Southern    Newspaper   Publishers    Aasocia- 
tloQ.  the  South  Carolina  Press  Association, 
that  American  Legion   and   the   Episcopal 
Chgrch  of  the  Holy  Comforter  and  an  hon- 
member  of  the  Sumter  Rotary  Club, 
was  bom  Jan.  8,  1904.  to  Hubert 
and  EUaabeth  Duvall  Osteen. 
Is   survived   by    his    wife,    Margaret 
Weeks  Osteen,  and  a  son.  Hubert  D.  Osteen, 
Jr.,    two    sisters,    Mrs.    Anne    Bryson    of 
Dutham.  N.C..  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Piatt  of 
Aiken;  three  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
graitdchild. 
£3more-Hill  Funeral  Home  is  In  charge. 


T^IIBUTE  TO  POLICE  OFFICERS 
KILLED  IN  PALM  BAY.  FL 

Ifr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
th^  I  speak  for  the  people  of  Florida, 
and  for  the  entire  Senate,  when  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  the 
fangilies  and  friends  who  survive  Police 
Officers  Ronald  Orogan  and  Gerald  D. 
Johnson,  policemen  who  died  in  Palm 
Baj,  PL,  on  April  23.  1987.  By  now.  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  shooting  inci- 
dent in  Palm  Bay,  which  resulted  in 
the!  needless  taking  of  human  lives. 
Th^  two  officers  were  killed  in  the 
lin6  of  duty:  defending  Palm  Bay  resi- 
dei^  against  a  gunman  who  fired 
ramdom  shots  into  a  busy  shopping 


I  jwould  also  like  to  express  my  con- 
dol^ces  to  the  families  of  four  others 
killed  by  the  sniper;  more  specifically, 
twd  Palm  Bay  residents,  and  two  stu- 
dents who  attended  the  Florida  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

I  lalso  extend  regrets  to  Police  Chief 
Chiles  Simmons  and  the  other  offi- 
cer* of  the  Palm  Bay  Police  Depart- 
ment. It  is  a  special  kind  of  person 
wh9  chooses  an  occupation  which 
plates  him  or  her  in  life-threatening 
danger  on  a  daily  basis.  More  than  a 
centaury  ago.  a  soldier  wrote  in  his 
memoirs  that  to  have  true  courage  is 
to  be  aware  of  the  danger,  but  still 
haye  the  willingness  to  endure  it.  I 
thMk  this  sentiment  reflects  the 
death  of  courage  and  character  that 
Officers  Orogan  and  Johnson  dis- 
played not  just  on  April  23.  but  every- 
day. In  my  opinion,  they  are  the  true 
heroes  in  American  society. 

Any  loss  of  life  is  a  tragedy,  regard- 
less of  the  circumstances.  However, 
th^  needless  taking  of  human  life  is 
ev^  more  devastating.  These  two 
police  officers  were  public  servants 
wh^  sense  of  duty  to  ensiue  the  se- 
|ty  of  others  was  of  utmost  impor- 
There  are  no  words  that  can 
adequately  express  our  debt  of  grati- 
tudb  to  Officers  Grogan  and  Johnson 
and  their  loved  ones. 

I|  is  also  with  a  sense  of  pride  in  my 
State  that  I  stand  before  you  today. 
Ofijicers  Grogan  and  Johnson  are 
shiMng  examples  of  dedicated  public 
servants.  I  know  of  no  greater  sacrifice 
than  these  two  men  have  made  for  the 
public  benefit.  I  know  my  colleagues 
JoiQ   me   in   sending   condolences   to 


Mr. 
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their  f 4milles,  friends,  and  fellow  offi- 
cers. 


NATIONAL  TEACHER 

i  lPpreciation  week 


WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  tb  voice  my  tremendous  appre- 
ciation for  a  group  of  dedicated,  tal- 
ented, Imd  valuable  professionals.  In 
anticipation  of  National  Teacher  Ap- 
preciation Week,  which  will  be  com- 
memorated the  week  of  May  4-8,  I 
wish  toi  thank  the  teachers  of  Colora- 
do and  pur  Nation  for  a  Job  well  done, 
has  been  said  on  the  floor  of 
kber  about  the  fundamental 
kce  of  investing  in  education, 
ler  teacher  myself.  I  Join  with 
a  long  history  of  distinguished  Sena- 
tors who  have  argued  that  America's 
goals  on  equal  opportunity,  interna- 
tional competitiveness,  and  economic 
growth  are  predicated  on  universal 
access  to  a  quality  education  system. 
Any  savings  made  by  shortchanging 
this  essential  investment  are,  in  fact, 
no  savyigs  at  all.  By  making  short- 
sighted cuts  in  education,  I  believe 
that  we  will  simply  trade  our  stagger- 
ing budget  deficit  for  an  equally  harm- 
ful deficit  of  skills,  capabilities,  and 
comprehension. 

But  Ve  who  serve  in  Govenynent 
have  a ;  relatively  easy  task  when  it 
comes  to  supporting  the  American 
educational  system.  Ours  is  the  essen- 
tial— but  comparatively  simple — duty 
of  ensuring  protier  funding  for  the 
quality  education  of  our  children.  The 
truly  gveat  challenges  and  burdens  of 
creating  and  maintaining  educational 
excellence  lie  with  those  on  the  front 
lines  of  jeducation— the  teachers. 

Too  often  we  take  for  granted  the 
tremendous  contributions  made  by 
America's  educators.  I  believe  it  is 
worthwjiile  to  take  pause  from  the 
debate  pver  education  policy,  in  order 
to  acknowledge  the  individuals  who 
literall»  make  education  in  this  Nation 
possiblei 

Each  of  us  can  remember  how  a  par- 
ticular teacher  influenced  our  lives, 
encour^ed  our  curiosity,  or  sparked 
in  us  a  keen  desire  to  learn.  But  a 
teacher*s  impact  is  felt  far  t>eyond  the 
walls  of  the  classroom  and  beyond  the 
lives  of]  each  individual  student.  The 
foundatiion  of  our  Nation's  future 
prosperity  is  being  strengthened  daily 
in  ourjBchools.  Today's  teachers  are 
shaping  the  engineers,  nurses,  re- 
searcho's,  teachers,  and  leaders  of  to- 
morrow! 

We  l^«quently  underestimate  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  of  educating  our 
chUdrei^.  I  have  only  to  think  of  my 
own  days  in  the  classroom  to  remem- 
ber how  demanding  the  teaching  pro- 
fession I  is.  In  addition  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  stimulating  the  minds  and 
imaginations  of  their  students,  teach- 
ers are  requently  required  to  play  the 


roles  of  social  worker,  nurse,  and  even 
parent. 

Current  societal  trends  and  econom- 
ic developments  are  placing  even  fur- 
ther demands  on  our  educators.  In 
Denver  and  urban  areas  across  the 
country,  teachers  must  help  their  stu- 
dents cope  with  the  added  stresses  and 
problems  of  growing  up  in  the  inner 
city.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  in 
economically  depressed  rural  areas, 
like  the  San  Luis  VaUey  in  Colorado, 
frequently  must  conduct  their  classes 
without  benefit  of  proper  educational 
materials.  In  these  commimities, 
where  unemployment  rates  have  hit 
record  highs,  textboolu,  computers, 
and  leaky  roofs  all  vie  for  the  same 
scarce  capital  fimds. 

It  is  most  admirable  that  America's 
educators  have  chosen  to  take  on 
these  challenges  and  responsibilities 
despite  inadeqxiate  salaries,  over- 
crowded classrooms,  and  frequently 
sufficient  curricular  resources.  This 
willingness  reflects  a  deep  and  abiding 
dedication  to  the  principles  and  ideals 
of  providing  education  and  opportuni- 
ty to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Federal 
Govenunent  can  talk  at  length  about 
the  great  value  of  education.  We  can— 
and  should— discuss  new  and  creative 
methods  of  promoting  excellence  in 
the  classroom  by  increasing  the  avail- 
ability of  computers,  offering  grants  to 
innovative  local  programs,  and  increas- 
ing cooperation  between  the  private 
and  public  sectors  in  projects  benefit- 
ting public  schools. 

However,  even  the  best  Federal 
policy  would  be  meaningless  were  it 
not  for  the  talent,  dedication,  and  cre- 
ativity demonstrated  every  schoolday 
by  our  Nation's  teachers.  I  am  proud 
to  commemorate  National  Teacher 
Appreciation  Week.  I  believe  it  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  debt  that  each  of  us 
owes  to  the  educators  that  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  lives  and  our 
Nation. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION— 1988 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legiidative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  Con.  Rea.  49  (Order  No.  93)  a  concurrent 
resolutiiHi  setting  forth  the  congreastonal 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1988,  1989.  1990,  and 
1991. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  motion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  between  now  and  12  noon  will  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority 
and  the  minority  leaders  or  their  des- 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  time  on  this  side  between  now  and 
noon  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  CHn.Ks],  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

While  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  be  equally  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerit  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:20  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  discus- 
sions with  the  managers  of  the  bill 
and  others  indicate  that  there  will  not 
be  much  debate,  in  fact,  no  debate, 
going  on  between  now  and  10:30  a.m. 
Rather  than  keep  the  Senate  in  a 
quorum  call,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  xmtil 
10:30  a.m.  today  and  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  10:03  a.m.,  recessed  until 
10:30  a.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  SamfordI. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:54  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  20  minutes  and  that 
the  time  be  equally  charged  against 
both  sides. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  10:34  a.m.,  recessed  until 
10:54  a.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Conrad]. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION— 1988 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  speak  about  the  committee  measure 
I  hope  we  will  have  a  chance  to  be  on 
today. 

The  measure  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee and  embodied  in  the  substitute 
has  two  major  aims.  First,  to  reduce 
Federal  borrowing  and  thereby  elimi- 
nate the  Federal  deficit  by  1991. 
Second,  to  restore  economic  power  in 
the  United  Stetes,  the  ability  to  deliv- 
er a  rising  standard  of  living  on  a  sus- 
tainable basis. 

This  budget  comes  to  the  floor  at  a 
time  when  the  country  is  tested  from 
many  directions.  At  home,  we  face  the 
challenge  to  modernize  the  workplace, 
train  workers  for  new  Jobs,  educate 


our  young  in  the  n4>id  change  of 
modem  technology. 

Abroad,  we  face  stiff  c(»npetition. 
Our  trade  deficit  has  soared  as  other 
countries  put  quality,  low-price  goods 
on  the  market  and  dare  us  to  do  the 
same. 

And  at  the  root  of  all  our  problems 
is  a  Federal  deficit  which  colors  every 
choice  we  make.  It  holds  us  back,  and 
forces  us  to  either  make  hard  choices, 
or  try  to  borrow  our  way  out  of  those 
choices. 

The  budget  plan  approved  by  our 
committee  addresses  each  of  those 
problems.  It  is  a  tough  budget.  It  will 
get  rid  of  the  deficit,  and  wiU  mean 
each  of  us  will  have  to  shoulder  some 
of  the  responsibility. 

But  if  we  approve  the  committee's 
plan  we  wUl  be  giving  ourselves  the 
tools  to  rebxiild  our  competitive  abili- 
ty, and  the  best  chance  available  to 
meet  the  overriding  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  goals  of  a  deficit  down  to  zero 
by  1991. 

PAHTICIPAXIOH 

Before  I  move  into  the  details  of  the 
committee's  budget  proposal,  let  me 
address  a  key  issue.  The  issue  is  par- 
ticipation. 

Well  before  I  became  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  I  be- 
lieved active  participation  across  the 
board  was  the  chief  ingredient— not 
just  in  the  fight  to  cut  deficits  and 
construct  sound  budgets— but  to  make 
the  budget  process  itself  work  proper- 
ly. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  of  us  that 
creating  a  budget  is  not  a  one-person 
job.  The  administration's  budget  may 
come  to  Congress  with  one  man's 
name  on  it.  But  it  is  the  work  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  executive 
branch.  It  involves  a  host  of  prelimi- 
nary decisions,  and  a  series  of  tough 
judgments. 

It  would  be  thoughtless  to  dismiss 
the  administration's  work  as  some- 
thing insincere  or  thrown  together. 
But,  by  the  same  token,  the  budget  fi- 
nally approved  by  the  Congress  in- 
volves far  more  people  and  at  least  as 
many  choices  as  those  at  the  White 
House. 

Our  committee  this  year  heard  fnmi 
40  witnesses  during  17  heuings,  before 
the  24  members  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  began  mariEup.  That  is  as 
it  should  be.  There  is  room  for  many 
views  in  this  process. 

Republicans  and  Democrats,  House 
and  Senate,  Congress  and  President, 
the  public  itself— all  have  a  role  to 
play  in  the  budget  process.  So  it  is  not 
surprising  that  finding  a  consensus  ii 
not  easy. 

But  if  there  Is  one  thing  that  will 
make  it  impossible  to  find  that  consen- 
sus it  is  for  some  to  withdraw  to  the 
sidelines.  That  damages  the  chances 
for  the  process  to  succeed. 
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And  if  there  is  one  thing  that  will 
make  it  lmpo«lble  to  eliminate  the 
Pederal  deficit.  It  ii  to  Immunise  cer- 
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The  budget  presented  by  this  com-    reduction  so  that  the  1991  goal  can  be       Domestic  spending  throughout  the 
mittee    contains    spending    actually    met.  1960's  and  1970'8  grew  as  the  country 


Iavvtaw*    f-Kawt     fV^Af     w\ff\9\£\aaM     KtF    fftA    o/l- 
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And  if  there  is  one  thing  that  wiU 
make  it  inuwaible  to  eliminate  the 
Pederal  defteit,  it  is  to  Immuniiie  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  budget.  Neither  the 
publle  nw  the  Senate  membership  will 
apcvove  a  budget  plan  that  isolates 
some  to  carry  the  defldt  burden,  while 
others  are  carried  along  by  it. 

What  will  make  the  final  difference 
Is  the  willingness  for  all  of  us  to 
become  involved,  to  make  difficult 
Voices,  to  see  what  is  most  important 
in  the  national  interest.  And  so  "par- 
ticipation"   is    crucial    in    the    days 


THB  nOOm  UTUATIOM 

On  AprQ  8,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee reported  favorably,  the  budget 
plan  I  offered  as  chairman.  At  the 
same  time,  the  committee  sent  to  the 
floor  without  recommendation  the 
Presidait's  budget;  a  budget  plan  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Hollihos:  an  amend- 
ment suggested  by  Senator  Cohrao, 
and  a  sequester  budget 

The  additional  plans  give  the  Senate 
the  oivortunity  to  weigh  the  options. 

Generally,  the  sequester  option  illus- 
trates what  will  happen  If  the  Con- 
gress is  unable  to  agree  on  a  budget. 
Vor  fiscal  1988.  it  would  mean  total 
spending  cuts  of  $62.7  billion,  includ- 
ing a  $29.9  billion  reduction  for  de- 
fense, and  $30.8  billion  for  domestic 
spoiding. 

It  would  permit  no  investment  in  ini- 
tiatives to  strengthen  our  ability  to 
compete. 

I  do  not  have  the  precise  numbers 
showing  what  that  would  do  to  agri- 
culture snd  farm  programs,  but  I  can 
tell  you.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 
quite  severe. 

SenatCHT  Hoixdigs'  plan  shows  how 
the  budget  would  look  with  a  sizable 
infusion  of  taxes.  The  President's  plan 
is  already  well-known  to  the  member- 
ship of  this  body.  It  claims  to  reach 
the  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  target 
in  fiscal  year  1988  but  It  does  not.  In 
fact,  while  using  a  variety  of  one-time 
savings  like  asset  sales,  it  falls  some 
$26  billion  short  of  the  target,  while 
adding  some  $19  billion  in  unfimded 
programs. 

Every  plan  makes  a  serious  effort  to 
reach  the  $108  billion  target,  but  the 
target  amounts  to  a  technical  anoma- 
ly. It  is  a  figure  made  unrealistic  from 
the  Itegtnning  in  the  Oramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  era  by  imderestimating  the 
size  of  the  original  budget  deficit. 

If  we  focus  too  much  energy  on  that 
figure.  Imposing  huge  tax  amounts  or 
searching  for  one-shot  gimmicks,  we 
WiU  damage  otir  chances  to  reach  the 


prlpt  currently  available.  I  hope  the 
Seiate  will  Join  in  approving,  or  im- 
pn^vlng.  the  plan  so  that  we  can  pro- 
ce^  to  cmiference  with  the  House  of 
R«resentatlves. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Congress  and  the 
Prudent  approved  the  Oramm-. 
Rudman-Holllngs  plan  for  deficit  re- 
duction. Two  of  the  authors.  Senator 
RTij>icAH  and  Senator  Hollihgs,  are 
metnbers  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
miljtee. 

l^e  overriding  goal  of  the  Oramm- 
Ru|bnan-Holling8  legislation  was  to 
re<lice  the  deficit  to  zero  by  1991.  It 
wai  to  be  done  by  reducing  its  size  in 
am  ual  stages  by  approximately  1  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  or 
roi^hly  $36  billion  a  year  through 
1991  when  the  final  goal  would  be 
achieved. 

IJ  Congress  and  the  President  were 
uiuible  to  reach  the  goals  originally 
laid  down  by  the  Oramm-Rudman- 
Holings  law,  then  we  would  be  con- 
fronted by  automatic  sequester.  That 
would  mean  arbitrary  cuts  across  the 
board  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  deficit  was  and  what 
thejlaw  said  it  should  be. 

We  all  know  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  the  automatic  feature  of 
the  law,  but  left  in  place  the  sequester 
option  that  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  jthe  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
PTelident.  So  we  are  left  with  a  very 
powerful  weapon  but  without  a  trig- 
ger. 

Even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Gr^nm-Rudman-Hollings  era  we  were 
fac«d  with  the  problem  that  still 
colors  our  budget  discussions  today.  At 
the  I  very  outset,  the  Federal  deficit 
was'  assvuned  to  be  lower  by  roughly 
$50  billion  than  it  actually  was.  That 
means  that  even  if  we  were  to  meet 
the  annual  targets  prescribed  by  the 
lawj  we  would  find  ourselves  nmning 
Id  in  the  effort  to  eliminate  the 
it. 
>ughout  the  lifetime  of  Gramm- 
i-Hollings  we  have  been  in  the 
of  playing  catch-up  ball.  The 
law  and  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess have  taken  some  hard  knocks  for 
mistakes  made  in  the  delivery  room, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  should  let  go  of 
the  ultimate  goal,  and  that  goal  is 
elinUnating  the  deficit  altogether  by 
199J. 

The  committee's  budget  plan  locks 
in  oti  that  goal.  If  finally  approved,  it 
Willi  both  erase  the  deficit  and  provide 
the  ladder  by  which  we  can  climb  back 
to  ftill  economic  power. 

Tte 
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Budget  Office,  savings  from  restraint 
in  milliary  spending  would  total  $6.9 
billion  In  1988,  and  $83.6  billion  in  the 
years  1988  to  1991.  Total  domestic  sav- 
ings ba^ed  on  the  CBO  baseline  deficit 
are  to  lie  $10.3  billion  in  1988  and  $72.3 
billion  for  the  years  1988  through 
1991.  These  are  net  savings. 

For  fiscal  year  1988,  the  net  savings 
are  a  p^uct  of  $13.7  billion  in  domes- 
tic speiidlng  reductions  and  a  $3.4  bU- 
lion  increase  for  investments  in  key 
programs  designed  to  strengthen  the 
Nation'*  ability  to  compete. 

Over  the  years  1988  to  1991,  the 
total  ddmestic  reductions  are  $102  bil- 
lion wMle  investments  total  $29.8  bil- 
lion to  arrive  at  those  net  savings  of 
$72.3  biUion. 

venues  in  the  committee  plan 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1988  and 
n  in  the  years  1988  to  1991. 
ions  in  the  debt  service  are 
ion  in  fiscal  1988  and  $28.5  bil- 
ugh  1991. 
Total  I  spending  under  this  budget 
would  fall  by  $184.4  billion  by  1991. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  deficit  tmder  the 
conunittee  plan  would  fall  to  $133.7 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1988,  $106.8  bil- 
lion for"  fiscal  year  1989,  $58.3  bUlion 
in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  zero  in  1991. 

Mr.  lYesident,  when  the  administra- 
tion proposed  its  budget  on  January  5 
of  this  year,  more  than  half  of  the  sav- 
ings came  from  additional  revenues.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  a  pretty  strong  in- 
dication that  the  deficit  cannot  be 
erased  fay  using  spending  cuts  alone. 
The  committee  budget  endorses  that 
view  ana  goes  a  step  further. 

The  new  revenues  in  our  proposal 
can  be  lused  for  nothing  other  than 
deficit  reduction.  The  committee  plan 
produces  savings  of  $282  billion  over 
the  next  4  years,  and  that  means  that 
our  borrowing  needs  will  be  reduced 
by  $100  billion. 

For  tlie  last  several  years  we  have 
been  alle  to  live  with  high  Federal 
deficits  because  they  have  been  hidden 
to  some  extent  by  borrowing.  Rather 
than  facing  up  to  the  true  dimensions 
of  the  {deficit  problem  and  making 
those  h4rd  policy  choices  necessary  to 
change  things  around,  we  have  simply 
borrowejd  money  over  and  over  and 
over  again. 

We  b<^rrowed  from  each  other.  We 
borrowed  against  our  insurance  policy 
by  asking  fimds  from  our  children  to 
support: our  cuirrent  lifestyle.  We  have 
borrowed  from  other  nations  by  sell- 
ing thatn   our  debt  in  the   form  of 
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.  .        _^     ^  -      budget   recommended   by   the    ^.e.    ~"v.»^   w^ 

moat  important  goal,  and  that  goal  is    conunittee  is  an  evenly  balanced  mix    Treasiirir  notes. 

eliminating  the  Federal  deficit  alto-    of    savings    derived    from    domestic       We  cmnot  go  on  that  way  forever 

speading  reductions,  restraint  in  mill-    -     - 

tary  spending,  and  revenues  to  be  used 

soldy  for  deficit  reduction.  Each  of 

these  areas  contributes  one-third  to 

the  4-year  savings  total. 
Ikdeasured  from  the  baseline  deficit 

figi  res  approved  by  the  Congressioiml 


gether  in  1991 

These  additicHuil  plans  are  a  frame- 
work for  wider  participation  and  they 
should  and  will  be  Judged  on  their  own 
0(mtent.  I  believe  the  plan  voted  out 
favorably  by  the  committee  is  the 
most  realistic  and  evenhanded  blue- 


In  fact,|glven  the  nature  of  our  weak 
trade  position,  the  fluctuations  in  the 
exchange  rates,  ouir  shift  from  manu- 
facturing to  services,  and  our  reluc- 
tance t<>  pay  our  bills  for  essential 
needs,  tihe  day  of  judgment  may  be 
much  closer  than  many  think. 


The  budget  presented  by  this  ccmi- 
mlttee  contains  spending  actually 
lower  than  that  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. It  Is  a  clear  statement 
that  the  deficit  Is  a  product  of  spend- 
ing and  revenue  choices  and  must  be 
revised  in  tandem  and  applied  directly 
to  the  effort  to  eliminate  the  Federal 
deficit. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  point  in 
trying  to  avoid  the  issues  in  the  quest 
to  cut  the  budget.  Yes,  there  are  reve- 
nues in  the  committee  budget  plan.  I 
do  not  like  it.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
else  does.  My  guess  is  the  President 
did  not  like  it  much  when  he  conclud- 
ed that  half  of  his  savings  had  to  come 
from  new  revenues. 

Frankly,  it  is  unlikely  the  President 
liked  the  idea  of  revenues  when  he 
made  his  midcourse  correction  address 
to  the  Nation  back  on  September  24, 
1981.  That  was  Just  6  weeks  after  the 
historic  tax  cuts  were  signed  into  law. 
Yet,  the  President  requested  $22  bil- 
lion in  what  were  then  called  revenue 
enhancements  over  the  following  3 
years  to  bring  the  deficit  down. 

That  was  not  an  easy  choice.  It  was 
not  any  easier  the  following  year  when 
the  administration  requested  the  big- 
gest tax  increase  in  American  histo- 
ry—$98.3  billion  over  3  years— to 
counter  the  unprecedented  rise  in  the 
Federal  deficit. 

The  President  does  not  like  taxes. 
Neither  does  this  Congress.  And,  cer- 
tainly, neither  do  the  American 
people.  But  we  like  them  least  of  all 
when  those  revenues  go  to  fund  new 
spending  projects  that  add  to— rather 
than  cut— the  Federal  deficit. 

The  revenues  in  the  committee's 
budget  total  $98  billion  over  4  years, 
actually  less  than  asked  by  the  White 
House  5  years  ago,  and  much  less  in 
constant  dollars.  They  wiU  be  used  for 
one  thing,  and  for  one  thing  only:  defi- 
cit reduction. 

The  committee-approved  budget  pro- 
vides for  a  deficit  reduction  account  in 
section  5.  It  makes  it  clear  that  the  ap- 
propriate committees  should  report 
out  legislation  to  create  that  account. 
Any  new  revenues  collected  as  a  result 
of  the  reconciliation  following  on  the 
heels  of  this  budget  resolution  would 
be  deposited  in  the  deficit  reduction 
account. 

Those  funds  would  not  be  available 
for  appropriation.  That  means  they 
could  not  be  used  to  fimd  new  spend- 
ing projects.  They  could  only  be  used 
to  retire  outstanding  debt  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
nothing  else. 

I  think  it  is  vey  important  to  make 
that  distinction,  Mr.  President.  Reve- 
nues for  deficit  reduction  and  not  for 
new  spending.  There  is  no  intent  and 
there  Is  no  authority  provided  to  use 
additional  revenues  for  additional 
spending.  They  are  viewed  solely  as  a 
source  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  deficit 


reduction  so  that  the  1991  goal  can  be 
met. 

It  is  clear  that  the  decline  In  reve- 
nues has  played  a  substantial  role  In 
keeping  the  Federal  deficit  so  high, 
and  making  the  effort  to  cut  the  defi- 
cit that  much  harder.  Without  essen- 
tial revenues,  our  borrowing  needs 
have  Increased  sharply,  and  driven  us 
to  so  many  sources  of  credit  so  often 
that  we  have  become  the  world's  larg- 
est debtor  nation. 

Revenues  as  a  share  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  dropped  from  20.1  per- 
cent in  1981  to  18.5  percent  in  1986.  At 
the  same  time,  interest  payments  on 
the  national  debt  rose  from  2  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  in  1980 
to  3.3  percent  in  1986. 

Under  the  committee's  plan,  the  cur- 
rent "spend  now.  pay  later"  approach 
to  the  on-budget  area  would  be  re- 
placed by  a  "pay  as  you  go"  system. 
Even  with  the  on-budget  revenue  in- 
creases in  the  committee's  plan,  total 
on-budget  revenues  as  a  share  of  GNP 
in  each  year  from  1988  to  1991  will 
still  be  well  below  their  peak  levels  of 
the  early  1980's. 

In  1981,  on-budget  revenues  as  a 
share  of  GNP  were  15.7  percent.  In 
1988,  on-budget  revenues  would  only 
be  14.4  percent  of  GNP  rising  to  14.9 
percent  in  1991.  When  you  compare 
that,  Mr.  President,  against  15.7  per- 
cent of  1981,  you  see  we  are  still  not 
going  up  to  where  we  were. 

Without  these  revenues,  we  have 
borrowed  to  pay  our  bills,  and  the  defi- 
cit has  continued  to  remain  high.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  sharp  f allof f  in  rev- 
enues, we  would  be  running  a  $20  bil- 
lion surplus  in  1988  instead  of  an  esti- 
mated $171  billion  deficit. 

So  the  issue  here  is  not  some  at- 
tempt to  raise  personal  tax  rates  to 
fuel  more  spending.  And  the  issue  is 
not  that  the  taxpayer  does  not  pay 
enough.  The  issue  is  to  use  our  avail- 
able resources  wisely— all  of  them— to 
attack  the  biggest  threat  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being— the  deficit. 

The  longer  we  delay  confronting  the 
deficit  and  using  new  revenues  strictly 
to  that  end,  the  longer  we  must 
borrow  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt. 
And  the  longer  we  run  the  risk  of  a  fi- 
nancial day  of  reckoning  unparaUeled 
in  our  history. 

So  we  need  have  no  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  question  of  revenues.  The 
administration  has  used  them  in  the 
past  to  keep  the  deficit  from  climbing 
higher.  They  are  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion to  force  the  deficit  lower,  and  for 
no  other  reason. 

DOMKSTIC  SPDIDmC 

The  budget  plan  reported  by  our 
committee  reduces  Federal  spending 
in  fiscal  1988  by  $37  billion,  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  legislation  which  re- 
quires annual  spending  cuts  of  around 
$36  billion. 


Domestic  spending  throui^iout  the 
1960's  and  1970's  grew  as  the  country 
invested  funds  in  education,  healUi. 
income  security,  and  environmental 
protection.  The  1980's,  however,  have 
been  times  of  substantial  cutbacks. 

As  a  percentage  of  the  gnxs  national 
product,  domestic  spending  accoimted 
for  5.8  percent  of  outlays  in  1980.  In 
1987,  the  estimate  is  that  domestic 
spending  will  have  fallen  to  3.8  per- 
cent of  GNP. 

Because  the  deficits  have  been  so 
high,  the  need  for  spending  reductions 
was  lndiq>utable.  The  need  continues. 
That  Is  why  the  committee's  proposal 
would  shave  domestic  spending  more 
than  $10  billion  in  fiscal  1988,  and 
more  than  $72  billion  through  1991. 

Because  the  Federal  deficit  is  a  na- 
tional problem,  it  demands  a  national 
solution.  Thus,  domestic  spending 
cannot  be  immune  from  discipline. 
Yet,  the  ability  to  compete  is  a  nation- 
al problem  as  well.  To  be  successful, 
we  must  make  required  investments. 

The  committee  has  chosen  to  add 
$3.4  billion  in  outlays  or  $7.6  billion  in 
budget  authority  to  this  budget  for  In- 
vestments. Consistent  with  the  notion 
that  additional  revenues  should  not  be 
used  for  new  spending,  the  invest- 
ments provided  in  this  budget  are  the 
result  of  rearranging  available  fimds 
to  make  increases  possible  in  programs 
for  job  training,  research,  science,  and 
education. 

During  our  hearings,  witness  after 
witness  told  us  we  must  either  make 
investments  or  accept  a  decline  In  our 
standard  of  living,  in  our  place  as  a 
leader  in  the  community  of  nations. 
We  found  that  the  United  States 
makes  less  investment  in  plant,  equip- 
ment, and  civilian  research  and  devel- 
opment than  either  Japan  or  West 
Germany,  our  principal  trading  part- 
ners. 

We  were  told  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  cut  education  by  30  percent  and 
eliminate  vocational  education  pro- 
grams when  40  [>ercent  of  the  students 
in  our  graduate  schools  of  engineering 
are  foreign-bom.  Our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  have  not  measured 
up  to  the  foreign  competition  as  our 
comparative  math  scores  dropped,  and 
our  dropout  rate  climbed  to  30  per- 
cent. 

So  this  budget  makes  cuts  in  domes- 
tic spending  but  it  also  makes  room 
for  some  sensible  commitments  to  our 
future.  Let  me  offer  several  examples 
of  the  investments  contained  in  the 
committee  budget. 

It  includes  $900  million  in  space  and 
science  programs,  including  $300  mil- 
lion for  general  science,  approximately 
the  same  amount  for  NASA,  and  $400 
million  for  other  science  initiatives. 

The  budget  contains  $100  million 
more  for  programs  under  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agencsr;  $400  mil- 
lion in  1987  budget  authority  for  aid 
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to  the  homeleaB:  education  programs 
increase  $2  billkm.  and  Job  training 
nmsruna  eltanb  bv  t700  mnilon-  tSOO 


Fe<leral  deficit.  We  have  heard  that 
the  only  way  to  solve  the  problem  is  to 
fix  the  budset  orocess. 
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wlU  be  gt  the  bankruptcy  stage,  unless 
we  do  something  about  the  budget. 
While  I; have  no  nrobletn  with  the  ba.1- 
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So  the  budget  before  the  Senate 
today,  speaks  to  the  current  deficit 
and  tomorrow's  prosperity.  It  tells  us 


than  simply  criticize  that  each  will 
come  forward  with  constructive  sug- 
gestions   and    amendments    and    the 


...A     l..—^-    !•«.■«» 


DAvk-  ifs  nrtll 


balances  the  Federal  budget  by  1991  as 
required  by  the  Gramm-Rudman  law. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 

o     sariniie    Innir    at    fhA    (ThIlMti    ftmoiul. 
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to  the  homelefls:  education  programs 
Inereaae  $2  billion,  and  Job  training 
iwognins  climb  by  $700  mUllon;  $500 
mlUkm  in  this  budget  for  NIH  and 
AID6  reaearch;  the  program  for 
women,  infanta,  and  children  [WIC]  is 
increaaed  by  $200  million;  law  enforce- 
ment and  Judiciary  programs  are  in- 
creased by  $200  million;  and  the 
bwdget  Indudee  funding  for  the 
reform  of  election  financing  to  move 
the  political  action  committees  out  of 
thdr  domineering  position. 

These  are  necessary  areas  of  invest- 
ment to  address  our  future  needs  and 
«viimp»iung  problems  currently  faced 
by  millions  of  Americans, 
uif  mat  SFijmmo 

Every  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  as  well  as  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  itself  understands  the  need 
for  a  stnmg  national  defense.  That  ex- 
plains why  the  budget  includes  spend- 
ing of  $1.2  trillion  over  the  next  4 
years  for  defense,  and  $284  billion  in 
fiscal  IMS  alone. 

The  committee  budget  reaffirms  and 
attends  the  unbending  commitment  of 
the  Congress  to  national  security.  We 
have  Jointly  buOt  our  security  forces 
into  a  dependable  powerhouse  by  pre- 
vloudiy  committtaig  more  than  $2.3 
trillion  to  our  military  buildup  over 
the  last  10  years. 

What  the  committee  has  done  this 
year  is  safeguard  that  buildup  while 
asldng  the  Pentagon  to  help  avoid  a 
buildup  in  the  Federal  deficit.  The 
committee  has  approved  a  $3  billion 
increase  in  outlays  for  the  military 
next  year  to  produce  that  $284  billion 
investment. 

To  be  candid,  that  figure  is  lower 
than  requested  by  the  President,  who 
sought  an  $18  billion  increase.  Some 
wiU  challenge  the  committee  budget 
on  the  military  spending  figures.  Some 
will  say  it  is  more  than  necessary, 
while  others  will  say  it  is  much  too 
low,  and  imperils  our  defense. 

To  those  who  say  it  is  too  high.  I 
would  say  it  cannot  go  much  lower 
without  damaging  our  military  securi- 
ty. But  to  those  who  say  it  is  too  low,  I 
would  say  it  cannot  go  much  higher 
without  damaging  the  economic  vitali- 
ty of  this  Nation.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  as  supportive  of  national  defense  as 
anything  we  could  have  and  maintain 
a  strong  national  economy. 

What  have  we  purchased  with  the 
trillions  spent  and  planned  if  not  a 
strong  national  defense?  Is  it  possible 
to  persuade  the  American  public  that 
$1.2  trillion  more  over  the  next  4  years 
is  inadequate  to  meet  our  defense 
needs?  I  think  the  coimtry  will  be 
skeptical  in  the  extreme  alx>ut  argu- 
ments that  $284  billion  next  year, 
after  so  much  before,  it's  somehow  a 
slap  at  our  defense  establishment. 

THK  BtniGBT  PIOCKSS 

Mr.  President,  the  congressional 
budget  process  has  taken  a  hefty 
share  of  criticism  for  the  size  of  the 


Federal  deficit.  We  have  heard  that 
the  only  way  to  solve  the  problem  is  to 
fixihe  budget  process. 

Tfiere  is  always  room  for  improve- 
ment. But  if  all  the  mechanics  say 
yoiir  car  is  all  right  but  you  keep  driv- 
ing off  the  road,  then  perhaps  it  is 
time  to  look  at  the  driver.  The  people 
behdnd  the  wheel  count  for  something. 
They  can  make  the  vehicle  both  stop 
and  go. 

Itj  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have 
dorte  recently  is  blame  the  car  for  the 
shortcomings  of  the  drivers.  Let  me 
glv^  some  examples. 

in  1981,  the  White  House  set  1984  as 
the  goal  for  a  balanced  budget.  But 
the  substantial  cuts  in  domestic  spend- 
ing were  not  enough  to  offset  the  even 
mofe  susbstantial  increases  in  military 
speeding  and  the  reductions  in  reve- 
nues. We  did  not  balance  the  budget  in 
1984,  but  it  wotild  be  indefensible  to 
bla$tie  the  budget  process  for  the  poli- 
cies it  was  asked  to  process. 

lAst  year,  we  managed  to  reduce  the 
deftcit  somewhat,  but  to  do  it  we  fell 
bac)i  on  asset  sales.  The  budget  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  will  not  allow 
1-ycar  savings  to  be  used  to  fund  long- 
range  spending.  One-year  savings 
produce  I-year  deficit  reductions,  but 
oft^n  lead  to  multiyear  deficit  in- 
crefses.  We  sell  a  debt,  and  wii>e  it  off 
the  bookLS.  But  in  the  process,  we  also 
wipe  away  the  interest  payments  we 
wotild  have  otherwise  gotten  to  replen- 
|t- 

le  record  of  the  budget  process 
that  we  have  had  our  share  of 
In  fact,  since  1982  we  have  ac- 
ly  saved  108  percent  of  that  pre- 
in  the  first  year  under  our 
sets.  So  when  people  start  talking 
abojut  how  we  always  miss  the  targets, 
in  liie  first  year  since  1982  we  have  ac- 
tually done  a  little  better  in  those 
first-year  targets. 

We  have  done  pretty  well  with  the 
reconciliation  procedures.  The  3-year 
savings  under  reconciliation  have  aver- 
aged 104  percent  of  the  goal.  So  when 
we  jtold  the  committees  that  they  had 
to  aave  some  money,  they  saved  that 
plus  a  little  more.  But  1987  was  an  ex- 
ception. In  that  year,  we  achieved  only 
70  |)ercent  of  the  recommended  sav- 
\ng$  because  we  relied  too  much  on  1- 
yeato'  savings. 

Sforeover,  since  1977  we  have  ap- 
prciired  roughly  38  percent  of  the  ad- 
mliUstration's  rescissions  and  83  per- 
cenrt  of  the  deferrals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  might 
be  tempted  to  drasticaUy  shift  the 
codstitutional  framework  through  the 
linf-item  veto  procediu«  or  amended 
thd  Constitution  with  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  should  consider 
the  prospects. 

1 1  support  the  constitutional  amend- 
meht.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  a 
Trajan  horse.  I  can  tell  you  that  by 
the  time  we  can  pass  that  in  this  body 
an4  have  it  passed  in  the  States,  we 
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wiU  be  ^t  the  bankruptcy  stage,  unless 
we  do  something  about  the  budget. 
While  I  have  no  problem  with  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  I  remind 
my  coUeagues  that  it  will  take  time. 

To  gife  the  administration  the  line- 
item  veito  would  be  to  place  further 
power  i^i  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
lubmit  a  balanced  budget  for 
it  has  been  in  power. 
I  have  no  problem  with  the 
budget  amendment,  I  would 
remind  imy  colleagues  that  whatever 
amendiaent  might  be  approved,  it 
would  siill  require  a  statutory  enforce- 
ment mechanism— and  that  means  a 
budget  process. 

So  what  we  have  here  is  a  problem 
of  will4  and  responsibility.  I  would 
hate  to  jthink— and  would  be  unable  to 
explain  with  a  straight  face— that  the 
chief  reason  for  not  coming  to  grips 
with  out-  economic  problems  is  politics. 

I  would  hate  to  explain  to  someone 
who  loses  a  job  that  we  had  the  op- 
tions to  head  off  the  problem,  but  pol- 
itics got)  in  the  way.  And  I  would  hate 
to  expliin  to  those  same  people  that 
"we  coiddn't  save  your  Jobs,  but  we  re- 
vised our  procedures." 

I  am  [not  arguing  against  change. 
But  I  ^ould  argue  strongly  against 
procedural  tinkering  as  a  substitute 
for  malting  the  tough  choices  deficit 
reduction  demands. 

j  ECONOiaC  POWER 

Mr.  I^esident.  for  the  next  several 
dajrs,  the  Senate  will  be  maldng  the 
choices  jthat  will  either  shape  or  warp 
the  American  future.  Aroimd  the 
globe,  we  are  tested  by  ambitious 
people  With  designs  on  advancement. 
They  have  plans.  They  are  willing  to 
pay  a  pklce  for  growth  and  a  sliare  of 
world  markets. 

We  are  in  an  unfamiliar  situation. 
We  hav^  lieen  the  champions  and  now 
we  are  attempting  a  comeback.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  the  genius  of 
this  country.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  tht  quality  of  our  ambition. 

But  We  have  serious  problems  with 
our  caiiacity  for  seeing  past  the  next 
electioi^  for  looldng  beyond  the  next 
purchase  to  the  long-term  future,  and 
for  borrowing,  and  for  borrowing,  and 
for  bon)owing. 

The  committee  budget  includes  $300 
million  more  in  fiscal  1988  outlays  to 
address;  problems  like  school  dropouts, 
dislocat^  workers,  together  with  a 
pilot  program  for  profit  sharing. 

An  additional  $400  million  is  in  the 
budget  I  for  simulators,  electronics  re- 
search, I  supercollider,  the  space  sta- 
tion, and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. I 

We  would  invest  $200  million  more 
in  outlays  for  agricultural  and  health 
research  together  with  funds  for  man- 
ufacturing technology  centers. 

And  II  billion  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
1988  w(  luld  gb  to  activities  designed  to 
improvi !  our  position  in  world  trade. 


So  the  budget  before  the  Senate 
today,  speaks  to  the  cxurent  deficit 
and  tomorrow's  prosperity.  It  tells  us 
growth  does  not  Just  happen  and  mar- 
kets do  not  Just  materialize  by  chance. 
They  come  about  through  hard  work 
and  investment. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the 

committee's  budget  plan^ 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  moving 
in  a  timely  manner  to  consider  the 
1988  budget.  Unlike  past  years,  the 
Senate  is  only  a  fortnight  behind 
schedule.  In  the  last  6  years,  budget 
delays  which  stretched  well  into  the 
sununer  had  become  common. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
his  tireless  efforts  to  work  with  both 
sides  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
to  fashion  a  budget  which  is  basically 
fair,  responsible,  and  balances  by  1991 
as  required  by  the  Oramm-Rudman 
law. 

From  the  first  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  the  chair- 
man held  out  a  hand  of  bipartisan  co- 
operation. I  am  most  disappointed 
that  my  friends  and  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  thus  far 
turned  their  backs  on  the  chairman's 
good-faith  invitations.  Fortimately, 
there  is  still  time  for  participation  for 
all  Members  interested  in  the  budget 
process  and  the  priorities  of  this 
Nation. 

I  am  still  quite  hopeful  that  the  bi- 
partisan cooperation  which  marked 
the  years  when  Senators  Muskie  and 
HoLLiNGS  were  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  and  Senator  Bell- 
mon  was  the  ranking  member  can 
rally  the  Senate  behind  a  bipartisan 
budget  for  1988. 

If  that  is  not  to  happen,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ma- 
jority party  to  govern;  and  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  confident  that  the  majority 
party  will  rise  to  that  task. 

Certainly,  the  budget  before  the 
Senate  is  not  a  perfect  one.  There  is 
much  in  the  budget  which  I  would  like 
to  change,  especially  in  regard  to  agri- 
cultiu-e  and  defense.  In  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  I  offered  my  sug- 
gestions and  many  were  incorporated 
into  the  docvunent  Ijefore  the  Senate 
but  some  were  not.  One  of  those,  of 
course,  was  the  fact  that  I  feel  that 
the  defense  number  is  basically  too 
low. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator  and  before  that  as 
a  Governor,  I  learned  a  long  time  ago 
that  In  government  no  one  gets  every- 
thing that  they  want.  The  key  to  good 
government  is  to  work  to  bring  fac- 
tions together  into  winning  coalitions 
and  to  move  legislation  in  the  right  di- 
rection. In  this  regard,  I  will  continue 
my  efforts  to  Improve  the  budget 
before  the  Senate.  As  each  Member  re- 
views this  budget,  I  hope  that  rather 


than  simply  criticize  that  each  will 
come  forward  with  constructive  sug- 
gestions and  amendments  and  the 
Senate  work  its  will. 

I  also  expect  that  the  economic  as- 
suimptions  contained  in  the  chairman's 
budget  will  be  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion. I  am  uncomfortable  with  the 
decision  to  use  a  dual  set  of  economics. 
Unfortunately  it  Is  a  necessary  evil 
brought  about  by  this  body's  accepting 
the  straitjacket  known  as  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  law.  It  should  be  well  Imown 
by  this  body  that  I  did  not  vote  for  the 
Oramm-Rudman  law.  I  did  not  and  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  a  fair  or  credible 
way  to  deal  with  the  deficit.  However, 
it  is  the  law  and  the  chairman's  action 
is  necessary  to  move  a  responsible 
budget  through  the  circus  hoops  of 
the  Oiramm-Rudman  law. 

The  necessary  dual  economics  device 
used  by  the  chairman  and  the  econom- 
ic assumptions  used  by  the  President 
illustrate  the  weakness  of  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  law.  In  reality,  Oramm- 
Rudman  is  a  method  to  reduce  deficit 
projections  rather  than  deficits. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  largest 
single  annual  deficit  was  recorded 
diuing  the  first  year  of  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  law  and  that  another  near- 
record  deficit  will  be  scored  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Oramm-Rudman 
law. 

Earlier  this  month,  I  introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  tie  the  statutory 
debt  ceiling  to  reconciliation  and  the 
budget  process.  If  enacted,  this  legisla- 
tion would  measiu^  progress  on  deficit 
reduction  against  the  accumvilated  na- 
tional debt  and  act  to  encourage  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  be 
honest  with  the  American  people 
rather  than  hide  behind  optimistic 
economic  projections  and  accoimting 
manipulations. 

I  urge  those  who  will  rise  to  criticize 
the  chairman's  dual  economic  assump- 
tions to  examine  the  economic  as- 
sumptions of  the  President.  Would 
they  level  the  same  criticism?  I  also 
offer  an  enthusiastic  invitation  to  any 
Member  tmcomfortable  with  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  of  the  Chiles 
amendment  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  tough  but  worltable  debt  ceiling 
reform  legislation  which  I  introduced 
earlier  this  month. 

To  the  chairman's  credit,  the  Chiles 
amendment  includes  both  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  projections  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
projections.  Without  a  doubt  the 
chairman  does  not  attempt  to  mislead. 
Mr.  President,  although  not  perfect 
in  every  respect,  by  no  means,  the 
Chiles  amendment  is  a  good  place  to 
start.  The  Chiles  amendment  presents 
a  budget  which  exceeds  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  in  deficit  reduction,  in- 
cludes only  a  minor  amoimt  of  new 
revenues,  guarantees  that  new  reve- 
nues are  used  to  reduce  the  deficit 
rather  than  finance  new  spending,  and 


balances  the  Federal  budget  by  1991  as 
required  by  the  Oramm-Rudman  law. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
a  serious  look  at  the  Chiles  amend- 
ment and  consider  that  this  is  what  is 
at  stake  and  that  is  the  soimdness  of 
the  fiscal  health  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America.  I  hope  that  this  body  will 
take  its  responsibility  seriously  and 
work  together  in  a  bipartisan  fashion 
to  produce  a  budget  which  is  good  for 
the  Nation. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  arrived  on 
the  floor.  As  I  understand  it.  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
at  2  o'clock,  and  we  are  going  to  go  in 
recess  at  12  o'clock. 
Has  that  been  prearranged? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  so,  yes. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  substan- 
tive comments  with  reference  to  the 
Chiles  amendment,  but  I  would  like  to 
Just  make  a  few  observations  about 
deficit  reduction. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President  and  Members 
of  the  Senate,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  back  at  one  of  those  periods  when 
on  the  one  hand  it  seems  that  things 
had  rocked  along  fairly  well  for  the 
American  economy  and  for  interest 
rates  even  with  enormously  high  defi- 
cits and  now  things  are  changing  a  bit. 
and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
very  little  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  better  fix  this  deficit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  deficit  has 
sort  of  taken  a  second  position,  be  it  to 
trade  legislation  or  whatever  seems  to 
be  the  most  current  fad  aroimd. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  signs 
are  rather  ominous  again.  They  are 
Just  a  little  more  complex  because 
there  is  a  whole  international  market 
not  only  in  consumer  trade,  but  in 
money,  and  we  have  been  pretty  fortu- 
nate as  a  nation.  We  had  some  very, 
very  good  breaks  for  everything  but  oil 
patch  in  America.  We  had  a  very 
healthy  drop  in  inflation  because  of 
oil  price's  precipitant  drop.  Obviously, 
that  is  a  big  plus  on  the  inflation  side. 
We  had  enormous  imports  which  to 
some  extent,  with  the  dollar-and-yen 
ratio,  contributed  to  holding  down  in- 
flation. But  now  all  of  a  sudden  some- 
thing is  happening  out  there. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  in  talking  to 
my  staff  and  looking  at  the  budget 
dociunents  just  an  example  of  what  is 
happening  as  to  the  long-term  Interest 
rates  and  the  short-term  interest  rates 
that  exist  today  and.  as  we  know,  they 
have  gone  up  precipitantly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  long-term  interest 
rates  on  long-term  bonds  have  gone 
up,  it  is  my  understanding,  faster  in 
the  last  10  days  than  at  any  compara- 
ble period  in  a  long,  long  time,  per- 
haps in  decades. 

Well,  let  me  finish  the  thought.  If 
you  look  at  the  assumptions  in  the 
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budget  resolution,  at  least  that  portion 
of  it  which  adopts  CBO  economics,  it 
has  long-term  bond  rates  and  short- 
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tt  I  am  really  saying  is— and  I  do 
not 'think  this  is  being  spoken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
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these  high  deficits,  and  suddenly  I  was 
sort  of  left  with  "Why  has  the  stock 
market  hit  a  new  high?"  "Why  is  the 


rent  Resolution  49,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 
The  biU  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read 
as  follows: 
I  make  a  motion  to  recommit  S.  Con.  Rea 
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budcet  resolution,  at  leut  that  portion 
of  It  which  adopts  CBO  economics,  it 
has  lonc-tenn  bond  rates  and  short- 
tenn  Interest  rates  assumed  for  the 
next  4  years.  And  it  even  has  them, 
very  simply  stated,  for  the  year  1988. 
the  budget  we  are  talldnc  about. 

I  understand  that  if  something  does 
not  happen  to  ameliorate  the  bond 
rate  as  of  today,  both  short  term  and 
long  term,  if  it  stays  as  it  is  today  as 
o(»npared  with  what  CBO  estimated 
Just  a  few  months  ago.  and  they  were 
midway  between  the  high  and  the  low 
estimators  around  this  country,  we 
lose  on  that  one  iton  $11  billion  of  the 
savings  that  are  made  in  the  Chiles 
budget.  ««»inTitny  it  was  Implemented 
and  enforced  in  totaL 

Now.  I  think  that  is  something  we 
ought  to  be  concerned  about.  I  mean, 
we  take  two  lltUe  tiny  steps  forward 
and  baaed  upon  Just  the  last  2  weeks 
of  some  kind  of  enormous  nervousness 
that  is  going  on  out  there  In  the  inter- 
national money  maikets  and  Interest 
rates— and  that  is  a  market,  that  is  a 
market  like  everything  else.  I  mean, 
we  can  have  our  central  banking 
system  trying  to  prop  here  and  buy 
there,  but  essentially  those  bond 
prices  are  set  by  the  market  people  in- 
vesting other  people's  money  and  gam- 
bling in  an  intelligent  way  with  some 
informed  intuition  on  the  future.  That 
Is  the  mai^et.  We  will  lose  $11  billion 
of  the  savings  Just  on  the  Interest  rate 
charges  that  have  occurred  since  CBO 
gave  their  best  estimate  of  1988  and 
then  1989.  1990.  and  1991,  which  they 
do  not  claim  to  be  nearly  as  accurate 
but  nonetheless  are  their  best  esti- 
mates. 

For  those  who  are  interested,  you 
ought  to  look  and  see  how  low  we  as- 
sumed those  would  be  in  arriving  at 
gradual  deficit  reduction  over  the  next 
4  years  even  if  the  majority  budget 
were  adopted.  The  marketplace  is  tell- 
ing us  something.  Frankly,  we  had  an 
enormous  spurt  in  1985  and  1986.  both 
in  the  stock  market  going  up  and  we 
had  the  opposite  kind  of  positive  spurt 
with  interest  rates  coming  down. 

Now.  there  are  many  who  say,  "The 
budget,  the  deficit,  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it."  I  happen  to  think  it  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  it.  I  think  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  gave  a  little  bit  more 
confidence  to  the  marketplace  that 
maybe  there  was  a  real  mechanism  for 
redtucing  these  deficits.  And,  as  compli- 
cated as  It  was,  it  worked  once.  We  had 
a  sequester  and  everybody  took  a  little 
medicine  as  onerous  as  it  might  be. 

InddentaUy,  that  sequester,  small 
sequester,  as  onerous  as  it  may  be.  had 
a  very  big  ripple  in  terms  of  credibil- 
ity, in  my  opinion,  in  the  marketplace, 
their  attitude,  and.  frankly,  in  terms 
of  Just  plain  expenditures,  it  had  an 
enormous  budget  outlay,  budget  au- 
thority and  outlay  effect  in  the  out- 
years  because  programs  were  literally 
and  really  reduced. 
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it  I  am  really  saying  is— and  I  do 
I  think  this  is  being  spoken  for  the 
of  the  distinguished  chairman 
le  Budget  Committee— but  frank- 
do  not  quite  understand  why 
seems  to  be  this  lull  about 
Id  we  really  get  this  Job  done; 
the  attitude  around  seems  to  be. 
"W(^ll.  maybe  It  isn't  all  that  impor- 
tant," or  "Let's  leave  It  until  another 
day!" 

Ftankly,  I  never  thought  we  were 
going  to  be  able  to  sustain  for  too  long 
def^lts  of  the  size  we  have  been  Incur- 
ring. I  wondered,  because  it  seemed  to 
me  Ithat  all  common  sense  and  Judg- 
ment ran  against  it.  But  things  seemed 
to  lie  going  fairly  well.  Well,  we  are 
seeing  the  effect  now,  it  appears  to 
this  Senator  with  the  first  time  that 
we  have  some  real  problems  out  there 
in  the  international  market,  the  Japa- 
nese and  their  investment  portfolio 
getting  kind  of  concerned  the  yen- 
doll^,  that  crisis  with  the  American 
dollfu-  dropping  and  people  wondering 
how  much  more  it  should  drop  and 
some  saying  let  it  freefall,  and  others 
saybig  prop  it  up.  now  the  market  is 
kind  of  taking  over,  the  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  investor  beginning  to  take 
ovef;  even  a  genuine  concern  as  to 
wheither  they  are  going  to  be  the  big 
buyer  in  the  next  Treasury  bill  offer- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Now.  I  am 
not  predicting  that.  I  obviously  do  not 
hav^  enough  luiowledge  to  predict,  but 
it  dibes  seem  to  me  there  is  some  very 
strong  signals  out  there. 

We  ought  to  get  on  with  this.  We 
ought  to  really  and  truly  take  this 
issu^  seriously. 

I  tio  not  think  I  have  to  make  that 
iment  to  the  present  occupant  of 
:hair.  In  his  short  time  here,  from 
I  can  tell,  on  the  Budget  Com- 
there  is  probably  nothing  of 
concern  to  him  than  realistically 
redtucing  that  deficit  and  doing  it  in  a 
real:  manner  that  is  conclusive  and 
woidd  get  the  job  done. 

Perhaps  before  we  are  through  this 
we^,  if  these  Idnds  of  marketplace  ac- 
tivity continue,  perhaps  there  will  be 
more  seriousness  applied  across  the 
board.  Perhaps  It  will  bring  some 
peoble  together  that  have  been  at 
oddf,  not  talking.  I,  for  myself,  think 
it  i$  the  most  serious  problem  con- 
fronting the  American  people,  con- 
fronting our  future,  and  our  children's 
futOre. 

^t  I  also  am  extremely  concerned, 
as  l\  indicated  yesterday,  about  the  de- 
fence buildup  and  what  we  are  doing 
to  (turn  it  around  and  go  back,  to  the 
decide  of  the  1970's  in  the  budget 
befare  us.  As  I  indicated  yesterday.  I 
have  no  mlnunilous  cures  or  answers, 
but;  obviously  it  appeared  to  me  that 
somebody  ought  to  at  least  tie  in  what 
is  happening  out  there  in  the  market- 
pUue.  to  that  serious  set  of  circiun- 
staiices.  to  the  work  that  is  going  on 
her ;  on  the  Senate  floor. 
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Maybe  there  are  some  who  think 
that  this  is  a  rather  irrelevant  exercise 
and  we  trill  fix  things  in  2  or  3  months 
or  4  mcpiths  or  5  months.  I  really  do 
not  luio^  how  that  is  going  to  occiur 
either.  Nonetheless,  I  have  been  fooled 
before.  Maybe  we  will  produce  budgets 
here  that  do  not  have  the  support  of 
the  President.  Maybe  we  will  produce 
budgets  here  that  we  really  do  not 
Intend  to  carry  out.  Maybe  we  have  in 
our  back  pocket  some  wish  list  that  we 
will  fix  it  later  either  in  appropria- 
tions or  on  the  debt  limit.  I  hear  all 
kinds  of  theories. 

Frankly,  I  think  we  ought  to  fix  it 
here  in  the  next  week  in  some  way  and 
I  am  going  to  try  my  best  to  do  that.  I 
do  not  ijhink  the  budget  before  us,  at 
least  tne  one  that  the  majority  is 
going  tq  try  to  lay  before  the  Senate, 
does  the  Job  in  the  right  way.  I  am  not 
reluctaiit  at  all  to  make  an  argument 
against  It  on  various  fronts  and  I  will 
do  that.! 

Nonetheless,  I  hope  no  one  thinks 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
one  of  those  that  perhaps  is  beginning 
to  feel  that  we  ought  to  just  let  this 
thing  drag  on  and  maybe  things  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  I  really  do  not 
think  that  is  going  to  happen.  I  think 
we  are  |  playing  with  dynJeunite  from 
what  I  cJEin  tell. 

Mr.  Piiesident.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anybods^  else  on  our  side  that  wanted 
to  be  heard.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man is  here.  I  am  prepared  not  only  to 
yield  back  the  remaining  time,  but 
from  my  standpoint,  we  have  nothing 
f  urtherpn  our  side. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nejw  Mexico.  I  think  we  would  be 
ready  ii^  Just  a  moment  to  yield  back 
the  tim0. 1  wanted  to  say  that  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  has  made  about 
the  economy  and  the  volatility  and 
omlnoui  signs  we  have  seen  lately. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  finds  him- 
self tremendously  concerned  about 
these  and  the  feeling  that  we  have  to 
do  something.  I  hope  that  every 
Membei;  of  the  Congress  will  under- 
stand that.  I  hope  the  administration 
will,  as  well. 

When  I  listened  to  the  speech  the 
President  gave  the  Chamber,  it  some- 
times s«ems  to  be  business  as  usual. 
"If  they'  want  me  to  bail  them  out  in  a 
summit,  they,  the  Congress,  are  going 
to  have  to  do  something." 

I  think  I  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Moxico  in  saying  it  is  not  wheth- 
er the  Congress  needs  to  be  bailed  out 
or  the  President  needs  to  be  balled 
out.  It  14  the  country  that  we  better  be 
concern^  about,  because  I  think 
there  a^e  some  very  dark  clouds  out 
there. 

I  am  al  UtUe  bit  like  Chicken  Littie  in 
my  Sta«.  I  have  been  going  down 
there  f c  r  the  last  2  or  3  years  saying 
the  sky  was  going  to  fall  because  of 


these  high  deficits,  and  suddenly  I  was 
sort  of  left  with  "Why  has  the  stock 
market  hit  a  new  high?"  "Why  is  the 
bond  market  doing  so  well?"  "Why  has 
unemployment  come  down  and  infla- 
tion come  down?"  It  is  hard  to  explain. 
I  will  have  to  say  that  I  did  not  have 
any  way  of  explaining  it  other  than 
continuing  to  watch  the  trade  deficit 
that  started  to  mirror  image  the 
budget  deficit— realizing  that  we  were 
losing  some  manufacturing  jobs,  we 
were  losing  positions,  and  that  we  had 
a  very  weak  economy  just  sort  of  chug- 
ging along,  barely  making  signs  while 
watching  that  debt  go  up  and  up  and 
up. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  volatile  time  out 
there  now.  I  think  if  Congress  and  the 
President  could  show  that  we  actually 
made  some  multiyear  progress  on  the 
deficit,  it  would  probably  have  more  to 
do  in  aliasing  some  of  these  fears  out 
there  than  anything  in  the  world  we 
can  do. 

I  hope  many  of  our  brethren  here 
and  sisters  are  looking  at  those  same 
signs.  I  hope  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  there  are  people  looking,  too.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  one  of  these  things 
we  can  wait  luitil  October  to  begin  to 
address.  I  hope  that  we  can  do  it  very 
soon  and  while  we  are  in  this  process, 
if  possible. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  noon 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  be  in 
recess  until  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Ms. 

MlKULSKll. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION— 1988 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hoxu-  of  2 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Concur- 


rent Resolution  49,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 
The  biU  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  Con.  Res.  49,  setting  forth  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  for  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990, 
and  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heplim]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  51, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  82  Leg.] 
YEAS— 51 


Adanu 

Exon 

Mlkulski 

B&ucus 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Bentaen 

Fowler 

Moynihan 

Blngamui 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Boren 

Graham 

PeU 

Bradley 

Harfcin 

Proxmire 

Breaux 

HoUings 

Pryor 

Bumpere 

Inouye 

Reld 

Burtlirk 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

RorkefeUer 

ChUes 

Kerry 

Sanford 

Conrad 

lAutenberg 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Daschle 

Levin 

Shelby 

DeConcini 

Matsunaca 

Simon 

Dixon 

Melcher 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Metsenbaum 
NAyS-45 

Wlrth 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bond 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

BoschwiU 

Hecht 

Roth 

Chafee 

Helms 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Karnes 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lucar 

Domenlci 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Dtirenberger 

McClure 

Trible 

Evans 

McConnell 

WaUop 

Gam 

Murkowski 

Warner 

Granun 

NtcUes 

Welcker 

Oraasley 

Packwood 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTING-A 

Biden 

Heflln 

Gore 

Heliis 

So  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 49  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  motion. 


The  assistant  legislative  cleik  read 
as  follows: 

I  make  a  motion  to  recommit  S.  Con.  Rea. 
49  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  with  in- 
structions to  report  back  forthwith  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988— 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  motion  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  motion  is  as  follows: 

I  make  a  motion  to  recommit  S.  Con.  Res. 
49  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  with  in- 
structions to  report  back  forthwith  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  is  established 
and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for 
fiscal  years  1989.  1990.  and  1991  are  set 
forth. 

MAXimnf  DcnciT  am otniTS 

Sic  2.  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  this  subsection  are  set  forth  for 
purposes  of  determining,  in  accordance  with 
section  301(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  as 
added  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  whether 
the  maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal 
year  has  been  exceeded:  are  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  economic  and  tectinical  as- 
sumptions upon  which  the  budget  submit- 
ted by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1988 
pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  based:  and  as  set  forth  in 
this  concurrent  resolution,  as  reported,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  mathematically  consist- 
ent with  the  other  amounts  and  levels  set 
forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as  re- 
ported: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $930,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $992,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,064,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,147,600,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,038,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,074,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,099,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,126,400,000,000. 

(3)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $107,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $81,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $35,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $-21,200,000,000. 

(b)  The  levels  and  amounts  set  forth  in 
this  subsection  are  set  forth  for  informa- 
tional purposes  only;  are  not  set  forth  for 
purposes  of  any  determination  to  be  made 
under  titles  III  or  IV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974;  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  reported  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office;  and  as 
set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as 
reported,  shall  be  considered  to  be  mathe- 
matically consistent  with  the  other  amounts 
and  levels  set  forth  in  this  concurrent : 
lution,  as  reported: 
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Ascal  year  19M:  $3,988,700,000. 
nscal  year  19B1:  tS.iaO.aOO.OOO. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 10. 
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(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 


<E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 


Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
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$30,700,000,000. 
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(1)  The  reootnmended  levels  of  Federal 
ravcBues  are  aa  f oUowk 

Vtaal  jtmi  IMS:  «919.000.000.000. 

I  jew  19W:  tM5.5M.000.000. 

1  yew-  INO:  $1.074.5M.0M.0M. 
FlHal  yew  IMl:  $1.171.4M.0M.0M. 

(2)  Tlie  appracnriate  levels  of  total  budget 
ooUaya  are  as  foDowK 

PtMXl  yew  IMS:  $1.M3.7M.0M.0M. 
Vlaeal  yew  19SS:  $1.093.3M.0M.0M. 

I  yew  IMO:  $1.13a.8M.0M.000. 

I  yew  IMl:  $1.171.3M.0W.0M. 
O)  The  amounts  of  the  defletts  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
Flsoa  yew  IMS:  tlSS.700.OM.000. 
Ftacal  yew  1M»:  tl0SJM.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  yew  IMO:  tSS.3M.0W,0M. 
Fiscal  yew  IMl:  t-lM.OM.OM. 

»v»MMgMiMli  LBVSLS  Am  AMOVHTS 

8k.  S.  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  auhaecttons  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  4  are  set  forth  pursuant  to 
subnetkins  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  301  of  the 
Coosrassional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Oootrol  Act  of  1974:  are  set  forth  for  pur- 
poses of  any  determination  to  be  made 
under  title  m  or  IV  of  such  Act  (other  than 
a  determination  under  section  301(i)  or 
311(a)  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  whether 
the  maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal 
year  has  been  exceeded);  and  are  based 
upon  the  economic  and  technical  assump- 
tions repmted  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

(b)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
Octobo- 1. 1M7.  October  1.  1988.  October  1. 
19M.  and  October  1. 19M: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  yew  1988:  t678.4M.0M.000. 

Fiscal  yew  1989:  t723.9M.0M.O0O. 

Fiscal  yew  1990:  t787.«M.00O.0M. 

Fiscal  yew  IMl:  3860.500.000.000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  yew  1988:  tl8.500.000.OM. 

Fiscal  yew  1989:  t23.SM.0M.0M. 

Fiscal  yew  19M:  323.500.000.000. 

Fiscal  yew  IMl:  332.5M.000,000. 
and  the  amounts   for  Federal   Insurance 
Ccmtributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  yew  1988:  t59.7M,0M.0M. 

Fiscal  yew  19M:  t63.9M.0M.0M. 

Fiscal  yew  19M:  tM.9M.OM.0O0. 

Fiscal  yew  IMl:  t74.3M.0M.0M. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  yew  1988:  t917.1M.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  yew  19M:  t958.8M.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  yew  19M:  t983.1M.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  yew  IMl:  tl.031.8M.0M.0M. 

(3)  The  approrpiate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  yew  19M:  t848.0M.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  yew  1989:  t876.5M,0M.0M. 
Fiscal  yew  19M:  tM3,6M.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  yew  IMl:  $928.8OO,0OO.0M. 

(4)  the  amoimts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
ecrauKnic  conditicms  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  tl69.6M.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  yew  19M:  tl52.6M.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  yew  19M:  tll6.0M.OM.OM. 
Fiscal  yew  IMl:  t08.300.000.0M. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  yew  1988:  t2.585.8M.0M. 
Fiscal  yew  19M:  t2.W5.5M,0M. 


llscal  yew  19M:  t2.9M.7M.0M. 

IVscal  yew  IMl:  t3.120.2M.0M. 
an<l  the  amounts  by  which  the  statutory 
limits  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly 
inc  -eased  are  as  follows: 

I  Iscal  yew  1988:  t232.0M.0M.0M. 

1  Iscal  yew  1989:  t219.7M.0M.0M. 

1  Iscal  yew  19M:  tl81.3M.0M.0M. 

1  Iscal  yew  IMl:  tl33.5M.0M.0M. 

(I  I)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
en  lit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1. 1987.  October  1. 1988.  October 
1.  :  9M.  and  October  1.  19M.  are  as  foUows: 

I  Iscal  yew  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
33^  ,OM.OM.OM. 

C  i)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
me  Its.  tl5«.5M.0M.0M. 

(1 7)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  corn- 
mil  ments.  tlM.6M.0M.0M. 

weal  yew  19M: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
t3t3M.0M.0M. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mebts,  tl50.4M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  secondwy  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. t97.9M.0M.0M. 

Fiscal  year  19M: 

(fi)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
t3|.0M.0M.0M. 

I)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
tts.  tl58.1M.0M.0M. 

',)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
lents.  t94.6M.0M.0M. 

yew  IMl: 
l)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
,1M,0M.0M. 

I)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
its.  tl65.4M.0M.0M. 
(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. t91.0M.0M.0M. 

0  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
that    the    appropriate    levels    of 
let  authority  and  budget  outlays,  and 
appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
^tions.  new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
lents,  and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee   commitments    for    fiscal    years    1988 
thiough  1991  for  each  major  functional  cat- 
egory are: 
(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
fiscal  yew  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
t2l  9,0M.0M,0M. 

(  3)  OutUys.  t283,6M.0M.0M. 
(p)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 
()3)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
m(  nts,  to. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
ml  xaents,  tO. 

]  Iscal  yew  1989: 

i\)  New  budget  authority, 

t2l  14.800.000,000. 

( B)  Outlays.  3288.000.000.000. 

( C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

<  D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mi  nts,  to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mi  tments,  tO. 

]  'iscal  year  19M: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority. 

t2  »7,»00.0M,000. 

I  B)  Outlays,  $292.000,000,OM. 

( C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

I  D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mi  ints,  to. 

I E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mi  tments,  tO. 

:  i^scal  year  IMl: 

A)  New  budget  authority, 
ta  )1,100,000,000. 

B)  Outlays.  $2M.0M,0M,0M. 

C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 


(D)  N^ 
ments, 

(E) 
mitmeni 

(2)Inl 

Fiscal 

(A)N< 

(B) 

(C) 
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imational  Affahv  (IM): 

ewl988: 
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t6.0M.I 

(D)  N^w  primary  loan  gtiarantee  commit- 
ments, tO.OM.OM.OM. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, tSM.OM.OM. 

Fiscal  year  1M9: 

(A)  N^w  budget  authority.  t2O.3M,0M.OM. 

(B)  OitUys.  tl4.3M.0M.0M. 

(C)  [New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t5.8M,0M),0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. |9,4M,0M.0M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. t3M,0M.0M. 

Fiscal  lyew  19M: 

(A)  Niw  budget  authority,  tl6.0M,0M.0M. 

(B)  Ottlays.  tl3.3M,0M,0M. 

(C)  [New      direct      loan      obligations. 
t5.7M,0b0,0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, |9,8M,0M,0M. 

(E)  Nfew  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $3M,0M,0M. 

Fiscal  year  IMl: 

(A)  Nfw  budget  authority,  tl5,3M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays,  tll,3M,0M,0M. 
JNew      direct      loan      obligations, 

).0M. 
;w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
I10,2M,0M,0M. 
(E)  New  secondu7  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, tSM.OM.OM. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (2501 

yew  1988: 

(A)  n4w  budget  authority,  tll,5M,0M,0M. 

(B)  OJltlays.  tll.2M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  %0. 

(D)  NJew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 

(E)  I4ew  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tl3,7M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Oiitlays,  tl3.100.000.OM. 

(C)  N^w  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  I^w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tlS,2M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tl4,800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  Ifew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  IMl: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl5,8M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays,  tl5.500.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  I^ew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, ko. 

(E)  Ifew  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t4,8M,0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays,  t4,8M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t2,lM,l  IM,00M. 

(D)  I  lew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, t7,3M,0M,0M. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 
Fiscal  yew  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t5,4M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays,  t4,2M,0M,0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t2.1M,0M.0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondwy  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  yew  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tS,OM,OM,OM. 

(B)  OuUays.  t4,3M,0M,0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
32,100.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  yew  IMl: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t4,6M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  33.900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t2,lM,0M,0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(3M): 
Fiscal  yew  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tl6,0M.0M,0M. 
(B>  Outlays.  tl5,10O,0M,0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tlM,OM,OM. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  yew  1M9: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl6,5M,0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays,  tl6,2M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
tlM.OM.OM. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tl6,0M,0O0,0O0. 

(B)  Outlays,  tl7,3OO,0OO.OM. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tlM.OOO.OOO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  IMl: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tl6,8M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays,  tl7,20O,OM,0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
tlM,OM,OM. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350) 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t29,2M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t28.400.000.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tl7,5M,0M,0M. 

(D)  New  direct  loan  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. t8,500.0M,0M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tSO.lM.OM.OM. 

(B)  Outlays,  t26,200,0O0.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tl6,2M,0M,0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, t9,0M.0M.0M. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 
Fiscal  yew  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t25,5M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays,  t22,3M.0M,0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tl5.0M.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giutrantee  commit- 
ments. t9.0M.0M.0M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  IMl: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t22,2M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays,  t20,3M,0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tl4,2M,0M,0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. t9,0M,0M,0M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  (Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  yew  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl2,2M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays,  t7,5M,0M,0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t4,0M,0M,0M. 

(D)  New  primwy  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, toi.eoo.ooo.ooo. 

(E)  New  secon(bu7  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, tlM.3M,0M,0M. 

Fiscal  yew  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tl2,4M,0M,0M. 

(B)  OutUys.  t5,4M,0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t4,lM,0M.0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, t93.9M,0M.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. t97,6M,0M,0M. 

Fiscal  yew  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl5.4M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays,  t6.8O0.0O0.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t4,lM.0O0.0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, t98,8M,0M.0M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. t94,3M,0M.0M. 

Fiscal  yew  IMl: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl2,8M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t4.800,000,OM. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
t4,lM,0M,0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, tl03,4M,0M,0M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $90,700,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (4M): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t29,lM,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays,  t28,lM,0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
t4M,0M,0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  yew  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t29,3M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t27.700,000.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t2M,0M,0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t30,0M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t27.400.000.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
t2Ca,0M,0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 


Fiscal  yew  IMl: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t30,7M,0M,0M. 

(B)  OutUys,  t27,3M,0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
t2M,0M,0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  g\uu-antee  commit- 
ments, M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(9)  (Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  yew  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t6,9M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t6.7M,0M,0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
tl,lM,000.0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. tSM.OM.OM. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gtiarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  yew  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t6,8M,0M,0M. 

(B)  OutUys.  t«,2M,0M,0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tl,lM,OM,OM. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. tSM.OM.OM. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  yew  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t6,8M,0M,0M. 

(B)  OuUays,  t6,0M,0M,0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tl.lM.OM.OM. 

(D)  New  primwy  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, t3M,0M,0M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  yew  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t6.5M,0M,0M. 

(B)  OutUys,  t5.9M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tl.lM.OOO.OM. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, tSM.OM.OM. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (5M): 

Fiscal  yew  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t35,lM,0M,0M. 

(B)  OutUys.  t32.8M.0O0.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tl,7M.0M,0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. tO.lM.OM.OM. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  yew  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t36,0M,0M,0M. 

(B)  OuUays,  t35,2M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
tl,7M.0M,0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, t9,lM,0M,0M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  yew  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t37,2M,0M,0M. 

(B)  OuUays,  t36,4M,0M,0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tl,8M.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. t9.2M.0M,0M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  yew  IMl: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t38,8M.0M,0M. 

(B)  OutUys,  t37,8M,0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tl,8M,0M.0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, t9.2M,0M,0M. 
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(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, M. 
Fiscal  yew  1M9: 
(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl.6M.0M.0M. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 


and  M  in  contributions,  t2.ei3.0M.0M  in 
budget  authority  and  t3.613.0M.0M  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  yew  IMl. 
(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  fierv- 
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(■)  Mew  Mooodary  lo*n  guanuatee  com- 
mttmaBti,  10. 
(It)  Health  (MOk 
PiMal  Mar  19Mr 

(A)  Mew  bodtet  authority.  «44.600.000.000. 
CB)  Outlays.  $44,000,000,000. 

(C)  Mew  direct  loan  obUcatlons.  to. 

(D)  Mew  primary  loan  guarantee  cranmlt- 
menta.  $300,000,000. 

(S)  New  wooBdary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltmenta.  $0. 

Ftaal  year  1000: 

(A)  Mew  budget  authority.  $47,900,000,000. 

<B)  Outlaya.  $47  JOO.000.000. 

(C>  Mew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Mew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ncnta.  $100,000,000. 

(■)  Mew  Mccndaiy  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenta.$0. 

Flecal  year  1990: 

(A)  Mew  budget  authority.  $51,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlayi.  $61,400,000,000. 

(C)  Mew  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

a»  Mew  mlmary  loan  guarantee  ccunmit- 
menta.  $900,000,000. 

(■)  Mew  ■eccndary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmentB,$0. 

Flecal  year  1991: 

(A)  Mew  budget  authority.  $55,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $55,400,000,000. 

(C)  Mew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Mew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(X)  Mew  aeemdary  loan  giurantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
(13)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  Mew  budget  authority.  $93,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $79,800,000,000. 

(C)  Mew  direct  loan  obligations,  >0. 

(D)  Mew  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $88,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
ntitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$113,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $99,500,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$123,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $111,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obliKations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primsxy  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$168,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $129,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$175,500,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $137,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(E»  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
m^ts.$0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitBents.$0. 

year  1090: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$im,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $142,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
m^ts,$0. 

(|;)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mittnents.  $0. 

year  1991: 
)  New  budget  authority, 

,300.000.000. 

)  Outlays.  $151,100,000,000. 
)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
me4its,$0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  g\iarantee  com- 
mittnents,  $0. 

(|4)  Social  Security  (650): 
inscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(p)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
m^ts.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
^scal  year  1989: 

(.  L)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 
(]  I)  Outlays,  $5,300,000,000. 
(( 7)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
(1 ))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
me  Its,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Hscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000. 
(1  i)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 
(I  :>  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
(1 »  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
me  Its,  $0. 

(f!)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
milments,  $0. 
nscal  year  1991: 
.)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 
I)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 
;>  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
its,  $0. 

:)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
lents,  $0. 
15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1.^00,000.000. 

>)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
its.  $30,400,000,000. 

;)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
lents.  $0. 
year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(}D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
m^ts.  $28,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

( \.)  New  budget  authority,  $27,700,000,000. 

(  3)  Outlays.  $27,600,000,000. 

( '2)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$9f0.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
m^ts,  $30,700,000,000. 

(£)  New  secondary  loan  gviarantee  com- 
m^ments,  $0. 
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Fiscal  lyear  1091: 

(A)  N(  w  budget  authority,  $28,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 

$8oo.ooaooo. 

primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
.000.000.000. 

secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
$0. 

ion  of  Justice  (750): 
ear  1988: 
budget  authority.  $9.600.0QO,000. 

$9,400,000,000. 
direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 

1  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
$0. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  outlays,  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  Ndw  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  giuuvntee  commit- 
ments. M>. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  lyear  1990: 

(A)  Ndw  budget  authority.  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  outlays,  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenis,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  N(w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. So. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment, $0. 

(17)  o|eneral  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  N^w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  N«w  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  N«w  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  N^w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  N4w  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  outlays.  $7,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  Njpw  primary  loan  gxiarantee  commit- 
ments. WH. 

(E)  NJew  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  N^w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  Nlew  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18)  Oeneral  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850):   J 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  outlays,  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  Hew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$145,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $145,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$150,900,000,000. 

(B)  (Xitlays,  $150,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New         budget  authority, 
$154,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $154,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$155,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $155,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(21)    Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipte 
(950): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$34,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$34,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligi^ons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$35,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$35,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$36,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$36,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligiUJons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  Budget  Authority, 
-$37,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$37,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

RKCOIfCIUATIOIl 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  IiCay  12.  1987. 
the  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (u)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
After  receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill 
or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such 
recommendations  without  any  substantive 
revision. 

SKRATK  coiaamxs 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agri<nilture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  410(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  In  section  401(cK2XC)  of 
the  Act,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  suf- 
ficient to  increase  contributions  and  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$7,200,000,000  in  contributions. 

$2,121,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,121,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
$0  in  contributions,  $2,115,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $2,115,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  $0  in  contributions, 
$3,316,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,316,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 


and  $0  in  contributions.  $2,613,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $3,613,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(cK2XC)  of  the  Act, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$770,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $2,386,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989,  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $4,007,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $6,031,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  «»"»f«*'g. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jtulsdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989,  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Caaaaaot, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  r^wrt  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Cktngressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof.  as  follows: 
$020,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$902,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
$320,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$317,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$320,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$319,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1900, 
and  $319,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$318,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(f )  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  withm  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  secUon  401(cK2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $375,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $342,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  $493,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $792,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  $493,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $777,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  and  $521,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $788,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 
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(t)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Publie  Wotka  Bhall  report  (1) 
duuDwea  In  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spendlnc  authority  as  defined  in 
aectton  401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congreasional 
Budcet  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlajTB,  (3)  changes  In  laws  within  its 
Jurtodietion  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
MKeXaxC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budiret  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
comhhiatlnn  thereof.  as  follows: 
$1M.OOO.OOO  In  budget  authority  and 
$1W.OOO,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
$196,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1M.OOO.OOO  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$1M.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$19«.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $199,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$199,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(hXl)  The  Soiate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  repmt  (A)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Juriadletion  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  aecUon  401(cK3KC)  of  the 
OoncfCHlanal  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
btidget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
In  laws  wlthtat  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
T«~Hi.j  authOTity  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduee  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  iiHwMnatlim  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,341,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1988,  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $4J10.000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$$.968,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$7,167,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  Juris- 
diction suffldait  to  Increase  revenues  as  fol- 
lows: $11,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988; 
$33,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989; 
$33,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990;  and 
$33,500,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1991. 

(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
fldoit  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (3)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  secUon  401(cX2KC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  foUows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,918,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,402,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $6,834,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $9,770,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(J)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
In  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
■pauUng  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdict- 
ion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $80,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $80,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $110,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1989.  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 


$1  0,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
an  I  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1  0,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(K)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Af  airs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
wl  hin  its  J\irisdlctlon  which  provide  spend- 
in)  authority  as  defined  in  section 
40}(cK3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tioti  which  provide  spending  authority  other 
th$n  as  defined  in  secUon  401(cK2KC)  of 
th^  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity! and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $56,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $56,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  $32,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $32,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
19$9.  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $13,000,000 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,000,000  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

BOnSI  COUOTTKES 

(I)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shJMl  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(0(2X0  of  the 
ional    Budget   and   Impoundment 

itrol  Act  of  1974.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 

authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Act.  or  (3)  any  com- 
bination thereof,  sufficient  to  increase  con- 
trmutions  and  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $7,200,000,000  in  contri- 
buMons.  $2,121,000,000  in  budget  authority 
anil  $2,121,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
$0  in  contributions.  $2,115,000,000  in 
it  authority  and  $2,115,000,000  in  out- 
in  fiscal  year  1989.  $0  in  contributions. 

116,000,000    in    budget    authority    and 

116,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$0  in  contributions,   $2,613,000,000  in 

[et  authority  and  $2,613,000,000  in  out- 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

0  The  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
40|(cX2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
fiaent  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tli$i  which  provide  spending  authority  other 
th*xi  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $927,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,540,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  In  budget  authority  and  $4,193,000,000  in 
outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
aiKhority  and  $6,213,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiiaJ  year  1991. 

<n)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nsKice  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
ctauiges  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
pijvided  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
sestion  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
ign4,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
4ajl(cK2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
oiltlays  in  fiscal  year  1989.  $0  in  budget  au- 
tt  Drity  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
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and  $0  I  n  budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays 
in  fisca]  year  1991. 

(o)  Tie  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  U>or  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  law 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provided 
spendinlg  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion wt^ch  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  84  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Acb  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity anq  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof!  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $0  an  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988,  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  19^9,  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991.     I 

(p)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commm»  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing attthority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2^  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion wWch  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Acti  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity anq  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof!  as  follows:  $1,146,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $4.446.0(X).0<X)  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  y»ar  1988.  $581,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $4,381,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  $584,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $5,483,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  and  $584,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $6,583,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  y^ar  1991. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK3KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  ai  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Acti  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $501,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$517,000,000  in  outlay)  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $545,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $566,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  y^ar  1991. 

(r)  T|ie  House  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular'  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cxSXC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Imk>oundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (aj)  changes  in  laws  vrithln  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act ,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereoi,  as  follows:  $185,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $152,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $303,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $602,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  $295.000.(X)0  in  budget  authority 
and  $979,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  and  $316.0(X),000  in  budget  authority 
and  $383,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 


(8)  The  House  Committee  on  Poat  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,417,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,885,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $6,289,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $9,304,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(t)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $S6,000,(XK>  in  budget  authority  and 
$56,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$32,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$32,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989,  $0 
in  budget  authority  and  $13,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $2,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1991. 

(uKl)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $4,241,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,810,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $5,958,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $7,167,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  the  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  sufficient  to  increase 
revenues  as  follows:  $  11, 300.000, 0<X)  in  fiscal 
year    1988,    $23,500,000,000    in    fiscal    year 

1989,  $23,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and 
$32,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

DETERIUN ATIORS  OF  WHETRKR  MAXIXUll 
DEFICIT  AMOUITT  IS  KXCEEDED 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  determination  under  section  311(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to 
whether  a  bill,  resolution,  amendment,  or 
conference  report  would  cause  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal  year  to  be 
exceeded  shaU  be  based  upon  the  same  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assumptions,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, upon  which  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1988  pursu- 
ant to  section  1105  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  based. 


DEFICIT  EEDUCnOH  ACCOUITT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  is  assumed  ttiat  as  a  proce- 
dure appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpoaes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Act  of  1974  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  301(bK4)  of  such  Act),  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would,  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  changes  in  law  reported  pursuant  to 
sections  4(hX2)  and  4(uX2)  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution,  report  legislation  to— 

(1)  establish  a  separate  account  in  the 
Treasury  into  which  revenues  resulting 
from  the  changes  in  law  reported  pursuant 
to  sections  4(hX2)  and  4(uK2)  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  deposited, 

(2)  ensure  that  any  revenues  deposited  in 
such  account  would  not  be  available  for  ap- 
propriation, 

(3)  provide  that  any  such  revenues  depos- 
ited in  such  account  would  be  used  to  retire 
outstanding  debt  obligations  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and 

(4)  ensure  that  the  revenue  increases  re- 
sulting from  the  changes  in  law  reported 
pursuant  to  sections  4(hX2)  and  4(uX2) 
would  not  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  allocations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  either  House  pur- 
suant to  section  302(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  are  exceeded. 

(b)  Legislation  reported  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  ex- 
traneous for  purposes  of  section  20001  of 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1985  (as  amended  by  section  7006  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1986). 

SALE  OF  GOVBKHMENT  ASSETS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  from  time  to  time  the  United  States 
Government  should  sell  assets  to  non-gov- 
ernmental buyers;  and 

(2)  the  amounts  realized  from  such  sales 
will  not  recur  on  an  annual  basis  and  do  not 
reduce  the  demand  for  credit. 

(b)  The  amounts  to  be  realized  from  such 
sales  not  previously  authorized  by  law  shall 
not  be  treated  as  revenues,  receipts,  or  nega- 
tive outlays- 
CD  for  purposes  of  determining,  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  301(i)  and  311(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  as  added  by  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  whether  the  maximum  def- 
icit amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has  been  ex- 
ceeded: 

(2)  for  purposes  of  other  points  of  order 
under  section  311  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974; 

(3)  for  purposes  of  reconciliation  under 
section  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974;  or 

(4)  for  purposes  of  allocations  and  points 
of  order  under  section  302  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  sell 
assets  to  non-governmental  buyers  in  the 
following  amounts:  $0. 

BtTDGETART  TREATMERT  OP  LECISIATIOR  AO- 
THORIZniG  THE  FXEPATMKirT  OF  CBKTAHf 
LOAHS 

Sec.  8.  When  legislation  authorizes  the 
United  States  Government  to  waive  the  pre- 
payment premium  on  certain  Government 
loans  guaranteed   by   an  agency   and  ad- 


vanced by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  and 
allows  repayment  with  new  Government 
guaranteed  loans— 

(1)  for  purpoaes  of  reconciliation  under 
section  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  li>74,  the  ccm- 
tributions  from  such  prepayment  shall  be 
scored  as  revenues  and  shall  not  be  scored 
as  negative  outlays,  and 

(2)  for  purpoaes  of  allocations  and  point* 
of  order  tmder  section  302  of  such  Act.  the 
contributions  from  such  prepayment  shall 
remain  unassigned  to  committees. 

RESERVE  FUWD  FOR  THE  WELFARE  REFORM 
INITIATIVE 


Sec.  9.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  specified  in  i 
tion  3  of  this  resolution,  it  is  assiuned  that 
budget  authority  and  outlays  in  amount* 
not  to  exceed  the  amount*  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)  for  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990, 
and  1991  would  be  allocated  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  to  provide  for  the  child 
care  and  job  training  initiative  when  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate  have  reported 
legislation  that  will,  if  enacted,  make  fund* 
available  for  such  initiative. 

(bXlXA)  The  amounts  available  for  allo- 
cation under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
child  care  for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not 
exceed  $150,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $110,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  Job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not 
exceed  $600,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $300,000,000  of  outlays. 

(2XA)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  fimdlng  for 
child  care  for  fiscal  year  1989  would  not 
exceed  $160,000,0(K)  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $160,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1989  would  not 
exceed  $730,000,(MX)  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $670,000,000  of  outlays. 

(3XA)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
child  care  for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not 
exceed  $240,<XX),000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $220,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  Job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not 
exceed  $760,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $750.(X)0.000  of  outlays. 

(4XA)  The  amounts  avaUable  for  alloca- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
child  care  for  fiscal  year  1991  would  not 
exceed  $300,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $290,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  Job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1991  would  not 
exceed  $900.000.0(X)  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $880,000,000  of  outlays. 

(c)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  altered  by  amounts  not  to  exceed 
those  in  such  legislation,  would  be  deemed 
to  have  been  reported.  Such  revised  alloca- 
tions would  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  such  Act  as  allocations  contained  in  this 
resolution,  and  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  would  report  revised  allocations, 
pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  to 
carry  out  this  section. 
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they  might  Just  briefly  explain  the  es-    yield 
semials    of    this    amendment.    They    on  the 
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set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as  re- 
ported, shall  be  considered  to  be  mathemati- 


.HJA'k         *V«M 


Fiscal  year  1991:  $68,300,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 

H*Kt  Bp#k  oc  fnllnvrs* 


(A)  New  budget 

$301,100,000,000. 

(R)  DiitlavR.  t2fl«.0(m.000.000. 
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unsTB  rum  for  the  mkdicau 

CAXtMlMUnUC  HBttLXH  IiraURAlfCB  nnTIATIVK 

Sac.  10.  (a)  It  ii  unimed  th»t  budget  au- 
thcvity  and  outlays  In  amounts  not  to 
exceed  the  amounts  specified  In  subsection 
(b)  for  fiscal  yean  1M8.  IM».  1»90.  snd  1991 
would  be  allocated  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  to  iMrovide  for  the  medicare  caU- 
straphie  health  tnsuranoe  initiative,  and  the 
anncstes  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  1900. 
and  IMl  In  sections  S  and  3  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  adiiist)>d  accordingly,  when— 

(1)  leglBlatlon  has  been  enacted  that  en- 
sures that  any  legislation  providing  for  any 
such  additional  funding  will  not  increase 
the  deflctts  for  fiacal  years  1988.  1989.  1990. 
and  IMl  above  the  levels  set  forth  in  sec- 
tiona  S  and  3  of  this  resolutirav  and 

(S>  the  apimqNiate  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
have  reported  legislation  as  requested  by 
the  President  that  will,  if  enacted,  make 
funds  available  for  such  initiative. 

(bXl>  Tlie  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  subsecticm  (aXl)  for  funding  the 
medicare  catastrophic  health  Insurance  ini- 
tiative for  fiscal  year  1M8  would  not  exceed 
$3,400,000,000  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$3,400,000,000  of  outlays. 

(3)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subseetiiHi  (aXl)  for  funding  the  med- 
icare catastrophic  health  Insurance  Initia- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1989  would  not  exceed 
$4,000,000,000  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$4,000,000,000  of  outlays. 

<3)  The  smounts  available  for  allocations 
under  subsection  <aKl)  for  funding  the  med- 
icare catastrophic  health  insurance  initia- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not  exceed 
$4,800,000,000  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$4,800,000,000  of  outlays. 

(4>  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subaeetlrai  (aXl)  for  funding  the  med- 
icare catastrophic  health  insurance  initia- 
tive tar  flacal  year  1991  would  not  exceed 
$5,000,000,000  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$5,600,000,000  of  outlays. 

(c)  Up(m  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a>,  revised  allocations 
under  section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  of  1074.  altered  by  amoimts  not  to 
exceed  those  in  such  legislation,  and  revised 
functional  levels  and  aggregates  to  carry  out 
this  section,  would  be  de«ned  to  have  been 
reported.  Such  revised  allocations,  fimction- 
al  levels,  and  aggegates  would  be  considered 
for  the  purposes  of  such  Act  as  allocations. 
functional  levels,  and  aggregates  contained 
in  this  resolution,  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  such  Houses  would  report  revised 
allocations,  puisiumt  to  section  302(b)  of 
sudi  Act  to  carry  out  this  section. 
mniCAKB  SAvmcs 

Sac.  11.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  achieve  Medicare  savings  as  specified 
in  this  resolution  without  increasing  premi- 
ums or  deductibles  or  delaying  eligibility  or 
otherwise  raising  beneficiary  out-of-pocket 
costs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Idi.  CHILES.  Madam  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President 
and  fellow  Senators,  I  will  yield  back 
on  this  shortly. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  or  the  majority  leader  if 


th^  might  Just  briefly  explain  the  es- 
seqtials  of  this  amendment.  They 
:ht  even  make  it  easier  for  me  In 
ter^  of  yielding  back  time  if  they 
ht  explain  what  their  intentions 
are  when  the  time  on  it  is  jrielded 
back,  what  their  next  step  would  be, 
and  then  the  next  one  after  that  so  we 
will  know.  I  am  not  prepared  to  use  up 
all  the  time.  I  Just  want  to  know  where 
we  are  going  and  if  the  Senator  could 
explain  where  he  intends  to  ask  us  I 
would  like  him  to  do  that  for  Just  a 
few  moments,  please. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President,  I 
am.  happy  to  do  that,  and  I  wiU  say 
basically  what  this  amendment 
This  is  the  committee  amend- 
it  that  came  out  of  the  conunittee 
the  changes  of  the  Joint  econom- 
that  we  talked  about  yesterday 
usiiig  OMB  and  CBO  economics  and 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
thitt  had  to  deal  with  Medicare  sav- 
ings. Those  provisions  are  in  there. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Would  it  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  majority  to  then  make  a 
further  amendment  to  this  that 
simply  changes  the  reporting  date  and 
in  effect  fiU  the  tree  down  the  line  of 
the  motion  to  recommit  and  then  have 
the  first  substantive  vote  which  would 
be  on  in  effect  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  changed  by  the  Joint  econom- 
ics and  with  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution? 

Kir.  CHH.KS.  My  imderstanding  is 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  after 
the  tree  is  filled,  before  time  is  yielded 
baqk  on  the  last  amendment  or  even 
aft^r  time  is  yielded  back  on  the  last 
amendment,  would  want  to  make  a 
pauiamentaxy  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DOBCENICI.  Madam  President, 
as  il  indicated  to  the  disting\iished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
wafit  to  bring  before  the  Senate  at 
some  time  a  point  of  order  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dual  economics  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment  at  the  desk. 

As  I  understand  it,  when  we  are  fin- 
ished building  the  tree,  we  wiU  have  a 
situation  where  there  will  be  the 
bu(  Iget  as  reported  out  by  the  commit- 
tee, two  amendments,  one  on  Medi- 
cal e — and  I  am  not  talking  about  that 
at  {this  point— but  there  Is  another 
am|endment  that  would  basically  say 
for  purposes  of  complying  with 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  we  use  one 
set  of  economic  assumptions  and  for 
th^  purposes  of  the  so-called  real 
budget  we  use  another  set. 

l|  think  that  I  have  stated  the  case 
cojrectly.  have  I  not? 

V  want  to  make  sure  that  the  Senate 
understands  the  significance  of  that 
kiiid  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Se|iate.  Therefore,  at  some  point  I  will 
ra]^  a  point  of  order,  and  if  the  Chair 
do#s  not  agree  with  me  I  would  like 
th£  Senate  to  pass  on  that. 

I  [aving  said  that  and  with  the  under- 
standing as  to  what  we  are  doing,  I 
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yield  b^k  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  the  balding  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  any  time 
that  1 1  ave. 


AMSMSlOCimfO.  174 

(Purposi:  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
instnu  tions  proposed  by  the  motion  to  re- 
commit) 
Mr.   CHILES.   Madam   President,   I 

send  tq  the  desk  another  amendment 
for  its  immediate  consider- 

ESIDINO    OFFICER.   The 
report  the  amendment, 
istant  legislative  clerk  read 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Choxs] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  174. 

Mr.  CHILES,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "That"  on  line  1 
of  page  1  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  is  established 
and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for 
fiscal  y<ars  1989.  1990,  and  1991  are  set 
forth. 

I  MAXIiraif  DEFICTT  All ouiTrs 

Sxc.  2i  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  this  subsection  are  set  forth  for 
purpose^  of  determining,  in  accordance  with 
section  fOKi)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Imj^undment  Control  Act  of  1974.  as 
added  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  whether 
the  maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal 
year  has  been  exceeded;  are  determined  on 
the  basU  of  the  economic  and  technical  as- 
sumptions upon  which  the  budget  submit- 
ted by  ihe  President  for  fiscal  year  1988 
pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  based;  and  as  set  forth  in 
this  concurrent  resolution,  as  reported,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  mathematically  consist- 
ent with  the  other  amounts  and  levels  set 
forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as  re- 
ported: I 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $930,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $992,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,064,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,147,600,000,000 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,038,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,074,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,099,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,126,400,000,000. 

(3)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows:     I 

Fiscal  h'ear  1988:  $107,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $81,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $35,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $-21,200,000,000. 

(b)  The  levels  and  amounts  set  forth  in 
this  subsection  are  set  forth  for  informa- 
tional purposes  only;  are  not  set  forth  for 
purposes  of  any  determination  to  be  made 
under  titles  III  or  IV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974:  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  reported  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office;  and  as 


set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as  re- 
ported, shall  be  considered  to  be  mathemati- 
cally consistent  with  the  other  amounts  and 
levels  set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  reported: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $919,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $985,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,074,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,171,400,000,000. 

(2)  The  approrpriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,052,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,092,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,132,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,171,300,000,000. 

(3)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol-, 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $133,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $106,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $58,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $-100,000,000. 

RXCOMXENOED  LEVELS  AKD  AMODIITS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  4  are  set  forth  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  301  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  are  set  forth  for  pur- 
poses of  any  determination  to  be  made 
under  title  HI  or  IV  of  such  Act  (other  than 
a  determination  under  section  301(1)  or 
311(a)  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  whether 
the  maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal 
year  has  been  exceeded);  and  are  based 
upon  the  economic  and  technical  assump- 
tions reported  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

(b)  The  followlrw  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1987.  October  1.  1988.  October  1. 
1989.  and  October  1,  1990: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $678.4(M),000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $723,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $787,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $860,500,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $18,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $23,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $23,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $32,500,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $59,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $63,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $68,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $74,300,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $917,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $958,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $983,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,031,800,000,000. 

(3)  The  approrplate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $848,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $876,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $903,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $928,800,000,000. 

(4)  the  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows:00 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $169,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $152,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $116,000,000,000. 
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Fiscal  year  1991:  $88,300,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,585,800,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,805,500,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $2,986,700,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $3,120,200,000. 
and  the  amoimts  by  which  the  statutory 
limits  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly 
Increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $232,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $219,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $181,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $133,500,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1987.  October  1.  1988,  October 
1.  1989.  and  October  1.  1990.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$34,000,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $156,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $100,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$32,300,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $150,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $97,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$31,000,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $158,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $94,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$30,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $165,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $91,000,000,000. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  appropriate  levels  of 
budget  authority  and  budget  outlays,  and 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1991  for  each  major  functional  cat- 
egory are: 

(1)  NaUonal  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$289,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $283,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$294,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $288,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$297,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $292,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 
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authority. 


(A)  New  budget 
$301,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $296,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$5,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mitmente.  $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$5,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$5,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 
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(C)  New      diKct      loBD      obUgaUons. 

ta.100.000.0000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
menta.  $7,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  aeoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mttments.  $0. 

Ftacalyear  1080: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  95.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  »4.a00.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  iHlmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
iBenti.10. 

(B)  New  aeoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenta.  to. 
Fiacal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  autbmlty.  $5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  ccHnmit- 
menta,$0. 

(E)  New  aeooDdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment!. $0. 

naeal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000. 

(B)OutlayB.  $3,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
mentB.$0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,300,000,000. 

<C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  c(»n- 
mitments.  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $28,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$17JS00,000.000. 

(D)  New  direct  loan  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $8,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,200,000,000. 
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(C I  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$16,:  00.000.000. 

(D )  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
men  «.  $9,000,000,000. 

(Ei  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
miti  tents.  $0. 

Fit  cal  year  1990: 

(A  I  New  budget  authority.  $25,500,000,000. 

(B I  Outlays.  $22,300,000,000. 

(Ci  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$15.1 00.000.000. 

(D  •  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
men  s.  $9,000,000,000. 

(E  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mito  lents.  $0. 

FU  cal  year  1991: 

(A  New  budget  authority,  $22,200,000,000. 

(B  Outlays,  $20,300,000,000. 

(C  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$14,i  00.000.000. 

(D I  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
men  s.  $9,000,000,000. 

(E  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitn  lents,  $0. 

(71  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

Hi  cat  year  1988: 

(A  New  budget  authority,  $12,200,000,000. 

(B  OuUays,  $7,500,000,000. 

(C  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$4,M  0,000,000. 

(D|  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. (91.600,000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mittients.  $100,300,000,000. 

Fiacal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(Ci  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$4,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giuu-antee  commit- 
ments. $93,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $97,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A  New  budget  authority,  $15,400,000,000. 

(B  Outlays,  $6,800,000,000. 

(C  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$4,1(  0,000,000. 

(D  New  primary  loan  giuutmtee  commit- 
menis.  $98,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $94,300,000,000. 

Fij  cal  year  1991: 

(A  New  budget  authority.  $12,800,000,000. 

(B  OuUays,  $4,800,000,000. 

(C  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$4,1(10.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $103,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $90,700,000,000. 

(8> Transportation  (400): 

P14cal  year  1988: 

(At  New  budget  authority,  $29,100,000,000. 

(B  OuUays,  $28,100,000,000. 

(C  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$400  000,000. 

(D I  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
men  s,  $0. 

(E  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitn  lents,  $0. 

Fli  cal  year  1989: 

(A  New  budget  authority,  $29,300,000,000. 

(B  Outlays,  $27,700,000,000. 

(C  New  direct  loan  obligaUons. 
$200  000.000. 

(D )  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
men  s.  $0. 

(E  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
miti  lents,  $0. 

Flfcal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2001000,000. 
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(D)  Ne$ 

ments,  j 

(E)  Ne^  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta  $0. 

Fiscal  ihsar  1991: 

(A)  Ne4  budget  authority.  $30,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays,  $27,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,MO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, Vx 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mitment^  $0. 

(9)   Coiamunity   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (45^): 
Fiscal  jfar  1988: 

(A)  Ne4  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000. 
$6,700,000,000. 
lew      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
1.000. 
primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
),000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment^ $0. 
Fiscal  year  1089: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,004,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $a>0,000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment4  $0. 

Fiscal  iTear  1990: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,800,000,000. 


(B)Oul| 
(C) 
$1,100,0 
(D)  Nel 

ments,  $3 


(B)Ou 
(C) 
$1,100, 

(D)  N( 
ments. 

(E)  Ne 
mitmem 

Fiscal 


.  $6,000,000,000. 
ew      direct      loan      obligations, 
000. 

primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 

000,000. 

secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
$0. 
ear  1991: 


(A)  Ne4  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,00^,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments^ $0. 

(10)    Education.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,700,004^,000. 

(D)  Nefr  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmentsL  $0. 

Fiscal  Tear  1989: 

(A)  Ne4  budget  authority,  $36,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $35,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,700.00^,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outaays.  $36,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,004,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9^200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment^ $0. 


Fiscal  Tear  1901: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgatlons, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $9,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  giiarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $44,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $44,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiacal  Tear  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $47,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $47,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $51,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $51,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $55,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $55,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $93,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $79,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$102,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $88,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$113,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $99,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$123,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $111,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$168,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $129,900,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1089: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$175,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $137,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$181,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $142,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$215,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $151,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $30,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $27,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $28,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 


Fiacal  Tear  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $30,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $33,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1090: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000.      , 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,200,000,000. 

(0)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
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(K)  New  aeoondary  loan  guumntee  oom- 
mttmeiita.  $0. 

(IS)  Oenerml  Purpose  Piacal  Aaslatanoe 
(MO): 

Vtaal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1.M0.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllcatlona.  $0. 

(D)  New  {vlmary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
inent>.$0. 

(E>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitraents,  to. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1.«00.000.000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
nMnta.$0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1090: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,700,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $1,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(19)  Net  Intereat  (900): 
FlKal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$145,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $145,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$150,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $150,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1090: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$154,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $154,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$155,800,000,000. 
(B>  Oitlays.  $155,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20)  AUowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 


(9)  Outlays.  $100,000,000. 

((j)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(0)  New  primary  loan  giuuimtee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fhcal  year  1990: 
(i  )  New  budget  authority,  $400,000,000. 

(1 )  Outlays.  $500,000,000. 

«  )  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
meats,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

F^cal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,000,000,000. 

(d)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(p)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2|)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

ncal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$34,900,000,000. 

(^)  Outlays.  -$34,900,000,000. 

(d)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
meitts,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$as.6oo.ooo.ooo. 

(B )  Outlays.  -$35,600,000,000. 

((3)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
(O)  New  pritaary  loan  giutrantee  commlt- 
meqts.  $0. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltgnents.  $0. 

year  1990: 

New  budget  authority. 

.500.000.000. 

Outlays.  -$36,500,000,000. 
New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
(Q)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
medts,  $0. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fkcal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  Budget  Authority. 

-$3f7.200.000.000. 
(q)  Outlays.  -$37,200,000,000. 
((^  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
(0)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(S)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

RECONCILIATION 

4.  (a)  Not  later  than  May  12.  1987. 
the  I  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (u)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
thek'  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  budget  of  their  respective  Houses.  After 
rec^ving  those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mitiees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion 

SENATE  COMMITTEES 

(bd  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
proffide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
sect  on  410(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Bud  set  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
107^ .  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
thai  I  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 


the 


^t.  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  suf- 


ficient \j6  Increase  contributions  and  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$7,300,000,000  in  contributions. 

$2,121,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,121.0(10.000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
$0  in  coiitribuUons.  $2,115,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $2,115,000,000  in  outUys  in 
1989.  $0  in  contributions. 
,000  in  budget  authority  and 
000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1090. 
contributions.  $2,613,000,000  in 
rity  and  $2,613,000,000  in  out- 
year  1991. 
Senate  CTommlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
(1)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Ju- 
whlch  provide  spending  authority 
secUon  401(cX2KC)  of  the 
Budget    and    Impotmdment 


fiscal 
$3,316.1 
$3,316.1 
and  $0 
budget 
lays  in  f  I 
(c)Th( 
Ices  rei 
risdlctioi 
as  defined  in 
Congressional 

Control  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  In 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spendin^authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  ^l(cK2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3) 
any  comolnaUon  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $770,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fvcal  year  1988.  $0  In  budget  author- 
ity and  |$2.366.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  19$9,  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$4.0O7.00|0.0OO  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$6,031,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(cM2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlkys.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity othfr  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  ouUays.  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  198$.  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  Ih  fiscal  year  1989,  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority afid  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $0  li^  budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays 
In  fiscal  ^ear  1991. 

(e)  thef  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  In  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  ind  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdictfen  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity othfr  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2)<C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  Authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combina^on  thereof.  as  follows: 
$920.000iM)0  in  budget  authority  and 
$902,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
$320.000A00  in  budget  authority  and 
$317.000!boO  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$320.000AOO  in  budget  authority  and 
$3 19.000 J)00  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $31f.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$318.000jDOO  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1991. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 


the  Act. 
ity  and 


sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 


thereof,  as  follows:  $375,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $342,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1988.  $493,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $792,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  $493,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $777,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  and  $521,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $788,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(g)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
JurisdicUon  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof.  as  follows: 
$190,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$190,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
$195,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$195,000,000  In  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$198,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$198,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $199,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$199,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(hKl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  ouUays.  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  In 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,241,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988.  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $4,810,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,958,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$7,167,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  Juris- 
diction sufficient  to  Increase  revenues  as  fol- 
lows: $11,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988: 
$23,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989; 
$23,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990;  and 
$32,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(i)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(0(2X0  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,918,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1988.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,402,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $6,834,000,000  In 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $9,770,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(j)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 


tion wtiich  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  secUon  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3),  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $80,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $80,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  $110,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $110,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  $110.000.0(M)  in  budget  authority  and 
$110,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $110,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$110,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1991. 

(k)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  JurisdicUon  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  secUon 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $56,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $56,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1988.  $32.000,0(M)  in  budget  authority 
and  $32,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $13,000,000 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,000,000  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

HOUSE  COMMITTEXS 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon 401(cK2XC)  of  the  Act,  or  (3)  any  com- 
bination thereof,  sufficient  to  increase  con- 
tributions and  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $7,200,000.0(K)  in  contri- 
butions, $2,121,(KK).000  In  budget  authority 
and  $2.121,0(X),0(X)  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988  $0  in  contributions,  $2,115,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,115,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1989.  $0  in  contributions. 
$3,316.000,0(M)  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,316,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $0  in  contributions.  $2,613,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,613,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(m)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  JurisdicUon  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2HC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  secUon  401(cK2XC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $927,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,540,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $4,193,000,000  in 
outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $6,213,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provided  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 


ity other  than  as  defined  in  secUon 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989.  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1900. 
and  $0  In  budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays 
In  fiscal  year  1991. 

(o)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  law 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provided 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  vending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  In  budget  authority 
and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988.  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  In  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1989.  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $0  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(p)  The  House  Conunittee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  secti<m 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  In  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  aVbia 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  comblnaUon 
thereof,  as  follows:  $1,146,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $4,446,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $581,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $4,381,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  $584,000,000  \n  budget  au- 
thority and  $5,483,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  and  $584,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $6,583,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  wlilch  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  secUon 
401(cX2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoimdment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2KC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  comblnaUon 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $501,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$517,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1989. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $545,000,000  in 
outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $566,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(r)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  secUon 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  In  laws  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
Uon which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  In  section  401(cK2XC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  comblnaUon 
thereof,  as  follows:  $185,000,000  in  budget 
authority   and   $152,000,000   in   outlays   in 
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ftonl  ymi  198S.  $303,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $603,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  19W.  $206,000,000  in  budget  authority 
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gvegate,  upon  which  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1088  pursu- 
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of  such  Act  as  allocaUons  contained  in  this 
resolution,  and  the  appropriate  committees 


reporting  date  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  I  will  yield  back  my  time  and 


and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  as 
added  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
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flacal  year  1988.  MOS.OOO.OOO  In  budget  au- 
thority And  14(0.000.000  in  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1980.  $200,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $570,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
IMO.  and  $316,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $583,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  ye&r 
1001. 

(a)  The  Houae  Cunmittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civa  Service  abaU  r^mrt  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Juriadlctlon  wtiich  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
40KCX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
fldent  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
laji.  (3)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  vending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  secUon  401(cK3XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,417,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$3J85.000JWO  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $6,389,000,000  in 
outlays  in  flacal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $9,304,000,000  in  outlays  in 
flacal  year  1901. 

(t)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fair* shaU  report  (1>  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cK3XC)  of 
the  CoDgrenional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  ttian  as 
defined  in  section  401(cK2XC)  of  the  Act. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlaya.  or  (3)  any  ccnnbination  thereof,  as 
foQowK  $56,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$84,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
$33,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$33,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989.  $0 
in  budget  authwity  and  $13,000,000  in  out- 
laya in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget  au- 
thmlty  and  $2,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1991. 

(uXl)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shaU  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  wiiich  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, <B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $4,341,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,810,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $5,958,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $7,167,000,000  in  outlays  in 
flacal  year  1991. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  the  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  sufficient  to  increase 
revenues  as  follows:  $11,300,000,000  in  fiscal 
year    1988,    $23,500,000,000    in    fiscal    year 

1989.  $33,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and 
$33,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

DKnOUflHATIOMS  OP  WHETHER  MAXnimi 
DKnCTT  AMOUHT  IS  EXCEEDED 

Sk.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  determination  under  section  311(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to 
whether  a  bill,  resolution,  amendment,  or 
conference  report  would  cause  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal  year  to  be 
exceeded  shall  be  based  upon  the  same  eco- 


nomic and  technical  assumptions,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, upon  which  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1988  pursu- 
ant to  secUon  1105  of  UUe  31.  United  States 
O^e,  is  baaed. 

I  DEPICTT  REDUCTION  ACCOUITT 

pic.  6.  (a)  It  is  assumed  that  as  a  proce- 
d«re  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
o^  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Act  of  1974  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  301(bX4)  of  such  Act),  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would,  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  changes  In  law  reported  pursuant  to 
sections  4(h)(2)  and  4(u)(2)  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution,  report  legislation  to- 
il) establish  a  separate  accoimt  in  the 
Treasury  into  which  revenues  resulting 
from  the  changes  in  law  reported  pursuant 
to  sections  4(hX2)  and  4<uX2)  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  t>e  deposited. 

(2)  ensure  that  any  revenues  deposited  in 
such  account  would  not  be  available  for  ap- 
pibpriation, 

<3)  provide  that  any  such  revenues  depos- 
ItAj  In  such  account  would  be  used  to  retire 
outstanding  debt  obligations  of  the  United 
Sttites  Government,  and 

«4)  ensure  that  the  revenue  increases  re- 
sulting from  the  changes  in  law  reported 
pursuant  to  sections  4(hX2)  and  4(uX2) 
wduld  not  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
wllich  the  allocations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  either  House  pur- 
suimt  to  section  302(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Bddget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
19f  4  are  exceeded. 

(b)  Legislation  reported  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  ex- 
traneous for  purposes  of  section  20001  of 
tl^  Consolidated  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Aaf,  of  1985  (as  amended  by  section  7006  of 
th*  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
19#6). 

SAI,!  OP  GOVERimERT  ASSETS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
thit— 

0)  from  time  to  time  the  United  States 
Government  should  sell  assets  to  non-gov- 
ernmental buyers;  and 

<)2)  the  amounts  realized  from  such  sales 
wi^  not  reciu"  on  an  annual  basis  and  do  not 
reduce  the  demand  for  credit. 

^)  The  amounts  to  be  realized  from  such 
sales  not  previously  authorized  by  law  shall 
not  be  treated  as  revenues,  receipts,  or  nega- 
tlvie  outlays— 

Q.)  for  purposes  of  determining,  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  301(i)  and  311(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
C<»itrol  Act  of  1974,  as  added  by  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  whether  the  maximum  def- 
icit amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has  been  ex- 
ceeded; 
(E)  for  purposes  of  other  points  of  order 
ler  section  311  of  the  Congressional 
;et  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
■4; 

)  for  purposes  of  reconciliation  under 
ion  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 

undment  Control  Act  of  1974;  or 
)  for  purposes  of  allocations  and  points 
of  [order  under  section  302  of  the  Congres- 
si(«ial  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
A<i  of  1974. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  sell 
assets  to  non-governmental  buyers  in  the 
folowing  amounts:  $0. 
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BUDGRUtT  TEKATMBIT  OP  LBOISLATIOM  AU- 
THOR [ZHfC  THE  PRBPATICEirr  OP  CERTAIN 
LOANf 

Sec.  8.  When  legislation  authorizes  the 
United  States  Government  to  waive  the  pre- 
payment premium  on  certain  Government 
loans  Kuaranteed  by  an  agency  and  ad- 
vanced by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  and 
allows  repayment  with  new  Government 
guaranteed  loans— 

(1)  fbr  purposes  of  reconciliation  under 
section  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  the  con- 
tributions from  such  prepajrment  shall  be 
scored  |as  revenues  and  shall  not  be  scored 
as  negative  outlays,  and 

(2)  f^r  purposes  of  allocations  and  points 
of  ord4r  under  section  302  of  such  Act.  the 
(»ntributions  from  such  prepayment  shall 
remain  unassigned  to  committees. 

RES^VE  PDND  POR  THE  WELPARE  RXPORJf 
I  INITIATIVE 

Sec.  %.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  specified  in  sec- 
tion 3  pf  this  resolution,  it  is  assumed  that 
budget)  authority  and  outlays  in  amounts 
not  to  0xceed  the  amounts  specified  in  sub- 
sectlonJ  (b)  for  fiscal  years  1988,  1989.  1990. 
and  1991  would  be  allocated  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  to  provide  for  the  child 
care  and  Job  training  initiative  when  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentajtives  or  the  Senate  have  reported 
legislation  that  will,  if  enacted,  make  funds 
available  for  such  initiative. 

(bXlxA)  The  amounts  available  for  allo- 
cation under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
child  care  for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not 
exceed  $150,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $110,000,000  of  ouUays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  Job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not 
exceedl|600,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $3(10,000,(XX)  of  outlays. 

(2XA)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion udder  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
child  cftfe  for  fiscal  year  1989  would  not 
exceed  $160,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $160,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  all(x»tion 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  Job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1989  would  not 
exceed_|730.000.000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $6'10,000.000  of  outlays. 

(3XAj  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
child  ckre  for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not 
exceed  $240,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $230,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  all(x»tion 
under  subsection   (a)   for  funding  for  Job 
for    fiscal   year    1990   would   not 
760.000.000  of  new  budget  authority 
,000.000  of  outlays. 
The  amounts  available  for  aUoca- 
der  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
for  fiscal  year  1991  would  not 
300,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $290,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  T^e  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  Job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1991  would  not 
exceed_|900.000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $880,000,000  of  outlays. 

(c)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant tio  subsection  (a),  revised  allocations 
under  Section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget'  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  altered  by  amounts  not  to  exceed 
those  in  such  legislation,  would  be  deemed 
to  havd  been  reported.  Such  revised  alloca- 
tions wpuld  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
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of  such  Act  as  allocations  ctmtained  in  this 
resolution,  and  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  would  report  revised  allocations, 
pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

RESERVE  PUNS  POR  THE  KEDICARE 
CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  INSURANCE  INITTATTVE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  It  is  assumed  that  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  the  amounts  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  for  fiscal  years  1988, 1989, 1990,  and  1991 
would  be  allocated  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Senate  to  provide  for  the  medicare  cata- 
strophic health  Insurance  initiative,  and  the 
aggregates  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  1990. 
and  1991  in  sections  2  and  3  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  adjusted  accordingly,  when— 

(1)  legislation  has  been  enacted  that  en- 
sures that  any  legislation  providing  for  any 
such  additional  funding  will  not  Increase 
the  deficits  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989,  1990. 
and  1991  above  the  levels  set  forth  in  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  this  resolution:  and 

(2)  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
have  reported  legislation  as  requested  by 
the  President  that  will,  if  enacted,  make 
funds  avaUable  for  such  initiative. 

(bXl)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion »mder  subsection  (aXl)  for  ftinding  the 
medicare  catastrophic  health  insurance  ini- 
tiative for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not  exceed 
$2,400,000,000  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$2,400,000,000  of  outlays. 

(2)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  for  funding  the  med- 
icare catastrophic  health  Insurance  initia- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1989  would  not  exceed 
$4,000,000,000  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$4,000,000,000  of  outlays. 

(3)  The  amounts  available  for  allocations 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  for  funding  the  med- 
icare catastrophic  health  insurance  initia- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not  exceed 
$4,800,000,000  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$4,800.000,0(X)  of  outlays. 

(4)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (aXl)  for  funding  the  med- 
icare catastrophic  health  insurance  initia- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1991  would  not  exceed 
$5,600,000,000  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$5,600,000,000  of  outlays. 

(c)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  of  1974.  altered  by  amounts  not  to 
exceed  those  in  such  legislation,  and  revised 
functional  levels  and  aggregates  to  carry  out 
this  section,  would  be  deemed  to  have  been 
reported.  Such  revised  allocations,  function- 
al levels,  and  aggegates  would  be  considered 
for  the  purposes  of  such  Act  as  allocations, 
functional  levels,  and  aggregates  contained 
in  this  resolution,  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  such  Houses  would  report  revised 
allocations,  pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of 
such  Act  to  carry  out  this  section. 

MEDICARE  SAVINGS 

Sec.  11.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  achieve  Medicare  savings  as  sjjecified 
in  this  resolution  without  increasing  premi- 
ums or  deductibles  or  delaying  eligibility  or 
otherwise  raising  beneficiary  out-of-pocket 
costs. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico  this  is  the  next 
amendment  in  the  line.  It  is  basically 
the  same.  We  have  just  changed  the 


reporting  date  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  I  will  yield  back  my  time  and 
then  propose  the  second  amendment 
to  the  substitute  and  that  will  be  the 
one  at  which  we  would  join  the  issue. 

Mr.  DOMEanCI.  Madam  President, 
might  I  ask  my  friend  from  Florida, 
this  amendment  that  we  now  have  at 
the  desk  is  basically  in  substance  simi- 
lar to  the  previous  one  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  date  change  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  just  described? 

B4r.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  is  the  Sena- 
tor's Intention  by  this  process?  Obvi- 
ously, I  am  not  insisting  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  be  recognized.  If  I  wanted 
to  offer  an  amendment  I  could  be  rec- 
ognized or  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  surely  the  minority  leader 
could  be  recognized  ahead  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  am  not 
intending  to  make  it  difficult.  I  just 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  Senate  im- 
derstands  that  when  the  Senator  Is 
finished  with  the  next  amendment 
what  he  intends  and  he  might  tell  me 
if  this  is  correct.  He  intends  that  the 
Chiles  budget,  as  reported  out  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  with  the  exception 
of  the  dual  economics  which  is  his 
effort  to  make  it  comply  with  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  and  thus  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  super  majority  requirement, 
not  be  amendable  unless  and  until 
adopted  or  disposed  of.  Is  that  basical- 
ly correct? 
Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  pending 
amendment. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  all  time. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  175 

(Purpose:  To  propose  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  instruc- 
tions proposed  by  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  further  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  175  to 
amendment  174. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Strike  all  after  the  words  "the  Congress" 
on  line  1  of  page  1  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  hereby  determines  and  de- 
clares that  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  is  established 
and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for 
fiscal  years  1989,  1990,  and  1991  are  set 
forth. 

MAXIMUM  DEFICIT  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  this  subsection  are  set  forth  for 
purposes  of  determining,  in  accordance  with 
section  301(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 


and  Impoxmdment  Control  Act  of  1974.  as 
added  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  whether 
the  maTimiitn  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal 
year  has  been  exceeded;  are  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  economic  and  technical  as- 
sumptions upon  which  the  budget  submit- 
ted by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1988 
pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  l>aaed;  and  as  set  forth  in 
this  concurrent  resolution,  as  reported,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  mathematically  consist- 
ent with  the  other  amounts  and  levels  set 
forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as  re- 
ported: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $930,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $992,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,064,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,147,600,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,038,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,074,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,009,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,126,400,000,000. 

(3)  The  amoxmts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $107,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $81,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $35,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  -$21,200,000,000. 

(b)  The  levels  and  amoimts  set  forth  in 
this  subsection  are  set  forth  for  informa- 
tional purposes  only;  are  not  set  forth  tor 
purposes  of  any  determination  to  be  made 
under  titles  III  or  IV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974;  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  reported  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Congnasional  Budget  Office;  and  as 
set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as  re- 
ported, shall  l)e  considered  to  be  mathemati- 
cally consistent  with  the  other  amounts  and 
levels  set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  reported: 

(1)  The  recoDMnended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $919,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $985,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,074,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,171,400,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,052,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,092,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,132,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,171,300,000,000. 

(3)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $133,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $106,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $58,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  -$100,000,000. 


RECOMMENDED  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  4  are  set  forth  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  301  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  impoimdment 
Control  Act  of  1974:  are  set  forth  for  pur- 
poses of  any  determination  to  be  made 
under  title  III  or  IV  of  such  Act  (other  than 
a  determination  under  section  301(1)  or 
311(a)  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  whether 
the  maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal 
year  has  been  exceeded):  and  are  based 
upon  the  economic  and  technical  assump- 
tions reported  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

(b)  The  foUowing  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
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October  1.  1987.  October  1.  1988.  October  I. 
19M.  and  October  1. 1990: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  aa  follows: 

Flacal  year  1968:  M78.400.000.000. 

Ftacal  year  1989:  $723,900,000,000. 

Fteal  year  1990:  f 787.800.000.000. 

Ftoeal  year  1091:  $880,500,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  In- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $18,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $33,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $33,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $32,500,000,000. 

and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Fedoml  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $59,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $83,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $68,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $74,300,000,000. 

(3)  Tlie  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $917,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $858,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $983,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,031,800,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $848,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $876,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $903,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $938,800,000,000. 

(4)  the  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $169,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $152,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $116,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $68,300,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,585,800,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,805,500,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $2,086,700,000. 

Fiscal  year  1001:  $3,120,200,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  statutory 
limits  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly 
increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $232,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $219,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $181,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $133,500,000,000. 

(6)  The  appitwriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1, 1987,  October  1. 1986,  October 
1,  1989,  and  October  1,  1990,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$34,000,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $156,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondai?  loan  giurantee  com- 
mitments. $100,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$32,300,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $150,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $97,900,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$31,000,000,000. 

(B)  New  prinury  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $158,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondaiT  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $94,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$30,100,000,000. 
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<!py  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mttiU.  $165,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $91,000,000,000. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  appropriate  levels  of 
budget  authority  and  budget  outlays,  and 
ths  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  fiscal  years  1988 
though  1991  for  each  major  functional  cat- 
egory are: 

(I)  National  Defense  (050): 
year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

1.000.000.000. 

))  Outlays.  $283.600,000.000.. 
:)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
its.  $0. 

(j:)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mifcnents.  $0. 
Ifscal  year  1989: 

New  budget  authority. 

1.000.000. 
I)  OuUays.  $288,000,000,000. 
1)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
tts.  $0. 

1)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
tents,  $0. 
Vlscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$29f7.000.0OO.0O0. 

t)  Outlays.  $292,000,000,000. 
'■}  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
•)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
tte.  $0. 

;>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitnients,  $0. 
Hscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

L.100.000.000. 

I)  Outlays,  $296,000,000,000. 
:)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
I)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
its.  $0. 

;)  New  secondary  loan  giiarantee  com- 
lents,  $0. 
|)  International  Affairs  ( 150): 

year  1988: 
>)  New  budget  authority,  $15,800,000,000. 
I)  Outlays,  $15,800,000,000. 
!)       New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$6,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
meits,  $9,000,000,000. 

(■)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $300,000,000. 
year  1989: 
.)  New  budget  authority,  $20,300,000,000. 
t)  Outlays,  $14,300,000,000. 
'■)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
).000.000. 

(©)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,400,000,000. 

<<)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990: 
U  .)  New  budget  authority,  $16,000,000,000. 

(I I)  Outlays,  $13,300,000,000. 

«:)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$5.^  00,000.000. 

(0)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
meats,  $9,800,000,000. 

(^)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mittnents,  $300,000,000. 

P  seal  year  1991: 

(i ,)  New  budget  authority.  $15,300,000,000. 

(]  I)  OutUys,  $11,300,000,000. 

« '■)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$5.'  00,000.000. 

(1 »  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mei  Its,  $10,200,000,000. 
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(E)  Ilew  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmeo  ts.  $300,000,000. 

(3)  G<  ineral  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (2S0:: 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  N^w  budget  authority,  $11,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  Iww  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. %0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  Ntw  budget  authority,  $13,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  N«w  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  N^w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. WO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Pascal  year  1990: 

(A)  N«w  budget  authority,  $15,200,000,000. 

(B)  Ootlays.  $14,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,800,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $15,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 80. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  lyear  1988: 

(A)  N^  budget  authority,  $4,800,000,000. 

(B)  outlays,  $4,800,000,000. 

(C)  [New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2.10O.0M.00O0. 

(D)  Ntw  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. #7,300.000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  Wear  1989: 

(A)  N^  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  outlays,  $4,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  Nfw  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $p. 

(E)  Nfw  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  Ne(w  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,060,000. 

(D)  Niw  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $p. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  Ne^  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000. 

(B)  Olitlays,  $3,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100.0M,000. 

(D)  N^w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 

w  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
.$0. 
itural  Resources  and  Environment 


(E)  N( 
mitmen 
(5)  Ni 
(300): 
Fiscal 
(A)N( 
(B)Oi 
(C) 
$100. 


ear  1988: 

budget  authority,  $16,000,000,000. 
lays.  $15,100,000,000. 
ew      direct      loan      obligations, 
,000. 

(D)  N^w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenlk.  $0. 


Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350) 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$17,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  direct  loan  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $8,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$16,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$15,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$4,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $91,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $100,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$4,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $93,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $97,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $98,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $94,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$4,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $103,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $90,700,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(9)   Commimity    and   Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,200,000,000. 

(C>      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)   Education.   Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $35,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $36,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $44,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $44,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commltr 
ments.  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $47,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $47,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $51,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $51,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $55,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $55,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $93,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $79,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  comralt- 

BMIltS.$0. 

(E)  N«w  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 


yearl990: 
)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000. 
)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 


April  28,  1987 


(E)  I  Few  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltmei  ts.  $0. 
(17)  ( leneral  Government  (800): 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 


Fiscal  year  1991: 
(A)  New 

-$37,200,000,000. 


(e)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Budget  Authority.    Science,  and  Transportation  shaU  report  (1) 

changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
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CD)  New  prtinuT  loan  guanmtee  conimlt- 

(E)  New  noondary  kMn  cuanntee  com- 
mttments.  $0. 
Ftaal  year  !»•»: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
tl03.T0O.00O.00O. 

(B)  Outlays.  $a«.aoo.ooo.ooo. 

(C)  New  direct  loaa  obUgaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  cranmlt- 
iiienta.10. 

<K)  New  aeoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenta.  $0. 

Fiacal  year  1990: 

<A)  New  budget  authority. 

$113,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay*.  $99,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgationa.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(S)  New  aeoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitma>ts.$0. 

Fiscal  year  1901: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$1SS,900.000.000. 

<B)  Outlays.  $111,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(K)  New  aeoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
(IS)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$168,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $139,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 
CD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  seomdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$175,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $137,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$181,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $142,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiacal  year  1091: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$315,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $151,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  giuuantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 


(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 

ments. 
(E) 

mitmei 
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fiscal  year  1990: 

4A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000. 
CB)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 
ilC)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ts,$0. 

)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
lents,  $0. 

year  1991: 
)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 
)  Outlays,  $5,400,000,000. 
4C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
CD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
m«nt8,$0. 

)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
>ents.$0. 
5)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

year  1988: 
)  New  budget  authority,  $27,900,000,000. 
)  OuUays,  $27,300,000,000. 
)       New       direct       loan       obligations, 
00,000,000. 

)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $30,400,000,000. 

^)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  cmn- 
mEments,  $0. 
fiscal  year  1989: 

)  New  budget  authority,  $28,000,000,000. 
)  Outlays,  $27,400,000,000. 
)       New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$lj000,000,000. 

)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $28,400,000,000. 

>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
ents.  $0. 

year  1990: 
)  New  budget  authority,  $27,90,000,000. 
)  Outlays,  $27,600,000,000. 
)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
,000,000. 

)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. (30,700.000,000. 

)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
lents,  $0. 

year  1991: 
)  New  budget  authority,  $28,200,000,000. 
)  Outlays,  $27,900,000,000. 
)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$890,000,000. 

(P)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mttits.  $33,000,000,000. 

^)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
^6)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
]  ^Iscal  year  1988: 

<  A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

<  B)  Outlays.  $9,400,000,000. 

( C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

( D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
m(  nts,  $0. 

<  E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
ml  laments,  $0. 

]  Iscal  year  1989: 

(  A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(  B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

<  C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

( D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
m(  nts,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mi  tments,  $0. 

]  'Iscal  year  1990: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

( B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

( C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

( D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mi  nts,  $0. 

I  E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

1  fiscal  year  1991: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,600,000,000. 

I B)  Outlays,  $9,600,000,000. 

I C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

I D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
m  tnts,  $0. 


Apnl  28,  1987 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
(17)  ( leneral  Government  (800): 
Flaca  year  1988: 

(A)  H  ew  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  G  utiays,  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  N  Ew  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  Kew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. )0. 

(E)  lew  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmei  ts.  $0. 

Flaca  year  1989: 

(A)  N  ew  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  (Djutlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  Ntew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, I 

lew  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
its,$0. 

year  1990: 

w  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

itlays,  $7,200,000,000. 

w  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

lew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 


Apnl  28,  1987 
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few  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
$0. 

year  1991: 

>w  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

Itlays.  $7,100,000,000. 

(w  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
few  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 


(A)] 

(B)( 

(C)] 

(D) 
ments.  | 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18)  peneral   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850):    ' 

Fisca)  year  1988: 

(A)  N^w  budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loaoi  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fisc^  year  1989: 

(A)  N^w  budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

ew  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
ts.  $0. 

year  1991: 

w  budget  authority,  $1,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  Ifew  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$145,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $145,400,000,000. 

(C)  Niew  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscaf  year  1989: 

New  budget  authority, 

$150,9Cb,000,000. 

(B)  C  utiays,  $150,900,000,000. 

(C)  M  ew  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$154,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $154,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$155,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $155,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  giiarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  $100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(21)    Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$34,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$34,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$35,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$35,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$36,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$36,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 


Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  Budget  Authority, 
-$37,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$37,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

RBCORCIUATIOIt 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  May  12,  1987, 
the  committees  named  In  subsections  (b) 
through  (u)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses.  After 
receiving  those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion. 

SENATE  COMKITTEXS 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
secUon  410(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  suf- 
ficient to  increase  contributions  and  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$7,200,000,000  in  contributions, 
$2,121,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$2,121,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$0  in  contributions.  $2,115,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $2,115,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  $0  in  contributions. 
$3,316,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,316,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $0  in  contributions,  $2,613,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,613,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1091. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its  ju- 
risdiction which  provide  spending  authority 
as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $770,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988.  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $2,366,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,007,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$6,031,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  In  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2HC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  In  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1989.  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $0  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 


(e)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$920,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$902,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$330,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$317,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$320,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$319,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $319,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$318,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1991. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lasts. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2HC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $375,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $342,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $493,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $792,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  $493,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $777,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  $521,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $788,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(g)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (1) 
clianges  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$190,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$190,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
$195,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$195,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$198,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$198,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $199,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$199,000,000  in  outlays  Ui  fiscal  year  1991. 

(h)(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  (A)  changes  In  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  secUon  401(cK2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,241,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988,  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $4,810,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiacal 
year  1989.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,058,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$7,167,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  juria- 
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dtctlan  ■utfldent  to  increue  revenues  m  fol- 
lowK  «11JOO.OM.OOO  In  fiacal  year  1988: 
$».aM,00e.000  in  flMal  year  1989: 
$38,800,000,000  tn  ftaoU  yev  1990:  And 
lsajOO.000.000  in  fiaoU  yew  1901. 

(i)  Tbe  flnnirr  Oommittee  on  Oovemmen- 
Ul  Attain  atiall  report  (1)  cbanges  in  laws 
within  Its  Jurladietion  which  provide  spend- 
int  authority  ai  defined  in  section 
401(cM8XC)  of  the  OooonaBlonal  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lion.  (3)  chance*  In  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  iKOvlde  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity Mod  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,918,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988.  $0  in  budget  authwity  and 
$4,403,000,000  m  outlays  in  Hscal  year  1989. 
$0  In  budget  authority  and  $8,834,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authOTity  and  $9,770,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(J)  The  Smate  Oommittee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
T«»«««"g  authority  as  deflned  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  tbe  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  secUon  401(cK2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $80,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $80,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $110,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1989.  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$110,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$110,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(k)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $56,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $56,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  $32,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $32,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $13,000,000 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,000,000  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

HOUSE  COmflTRXS 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cK2XC)  of  the  Act,  or  (3)  any  com- 
bination thereof,  sufficient  to  increase  con- 
tributions and  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $7,200,000,000  in  contri- 
butions, $2,121,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $2,121,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988  $0  in  contributions.  $2,115,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,115,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1989.  $0  In  contributions. 
$3,316,000,000    in    budget    authority    and 


$3^16.000,000  in  outlays  tai  fiscal  year  1990, 
wn»  $0  In  contribuUons,  $2,613,000,000  in 
butlget  authority  and  $3,613,000,000  in  out- 
lais  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

9n)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
40t(cX2XC)  of  the  Cmigressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defbied  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
th0  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $927,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$2J540,000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $4,193,000,000  in 
outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $6,213,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiaf»Ll  year  1991. 

<fi)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  F1- 
natice  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provided  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jufisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
40i(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
buflget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
coiibination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  In  fiscal 
ye^  1988.  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
oi^laj^  in  fiscal  year  1980.  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(b)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shaU  report  (1)  changes  in  law 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provided 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
40i(c)<2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
th^  as  defined  in  section  401(c)<2KC)  of 
th^  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
itjl  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  foUows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988,  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
yeiu-  1989,  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
oi^lays  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
19^1. 

i)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
C<^iunerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 

^hin  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
authority     as     defined     in     section 

L(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
which  provide  spending  authority  other 
as  defined  in  section  401(cX2)(C)  of 
Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
and   outlays,   or   (3)   any   combination 

ereof,  as  follows:  $1,146,000,000  in  budget 

thority  and  $4,446,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  $581,000,000  in  budget  au- 
tht>rity  and  $4,381,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  $584,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $5,483,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  and  $584,000,000  in  budget 
ailthority  and  $6,583,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

Iq)  The  House  Committee  on  Government 
O|>erations  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
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within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing aiithority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion whdch  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  a*  defined  in  secUon  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act;  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereoii  as  foUows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $501,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$517,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  biidget  authority  and  $545,000,000  in 
outlays!  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $566,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  y^ar  1991. 

(r)  Tie  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insularj  Affairs  shall  report  <1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jtu-isdlction  wtiich  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX)KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion wtiich  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  a«  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Actl  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereon  as  follows:  $185,000,000  in  budget 
authorsy  and  $152,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $303,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $602,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  $295,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $579,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1990.  and  $316,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $583,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1991.  J 

(s)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cXj)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Im^undment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (26  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion wlpch  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  ek  defined  in  section  401(cH2KC)  of 
the  Aci  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof  as  foUows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $1J417,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  ]$0  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,885.(HX).000  in  outlays  hi  fiscal  year  1989. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $6,289,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $9,204,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(t)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  tn  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce '  budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlay^  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $56,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$56,000L000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
LOOO  in  budget  authority  and 
LOOO  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989,  $0 
let  authority  and  $13,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  pFiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $2,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  IS  Bl. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 

shall   report  (A)  changes  in  laws 

.  [its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 

deflned     in     section 

the  Congressional   Budget 


$32.( 
$32,( 
in  bud 


(uXl 
Means 
wittUn 
ing     aiithority 
401(cX  iXC)  of 


and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (B)  ctianges  in  laws  within  ita  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  deftaied  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $4,241,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,810,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $5,958,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $7,167,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  the  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  sufficient  to  increase 
revenues  as  foUows:  $11,300,000,000  in  fiscal 
year    1988,    $23,500,000,000    hi    fiscal    year 

1989,  $23,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$32,500,000,000  hi  fiscal  year  1991. 

DmaimiATioiis  or  wbzthzr  haxiicuii 
DxnciT  AMouirr  is  kxcceded 

Skc.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  determination  under  section  311(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to 
whether  a  biU,  resolution,  amendment,  or 
conference  report  would  cause  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal  year  to  be 
exceeded  shaU  be  based  upon  the  same  eco- 
nomic and  teclinical  assumptions,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, upon  which  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1988  pursu- 
ant to  section  1105  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  based. 

DcncTr  RXDUcnoN  accouht 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  It  Is  assumed  that  as  a  proce- 
dure appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Act  of  1974  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  301(bX4)  of  such  Act),  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would,  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  changes  in  law  reported  pursuant  to 
sections  4(hK2)  and  4(u)(2)  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution,  report  legislation  to— 

(1)  establish  a  separate  account  in  the 
Treasury  into  which  revenues  resulting 
from  the  changes  in  law  reported  pursuant 
to  sections  4(hK2)  and  4(uK2)  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  deposited, 

(2)  ensure  that  any  revenues  deposited  in 
such  account  would  not  be  available  for  ap- 
propriation, 

(3)  provide  that  any  such  revenues  depos- 
ited in  such  account  would  be  used  to  retire 
outstanding  debt  obligations  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment,  and 

(4)  ensure  that  the  revenue  increases  re- 
sulting from  the  changes  in  law  reported 
pursuant  to  sections  4(hX2)  and  4(uX2) 
would  not  ix  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  aUocations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  either  House  pur- 
suant to  section  302(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  are  exceeded. 

(b)  Legislation  reported  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shaU  not  be  considered  to  be  ex- 
traneous for  purposes  of  section  20001  of 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1985  (as  amended  by  section  7006  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1986). 

SALE  or  OOVBUniEIlT  ASSETS 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that- 

(1)  from  time  to  time  the  United  States 
Oovemment  should  sell  assets  to  non-gov- 
emmental  buyers;  and 


(2)  the  amounts  realised  from  such  sales 
wiU  not  recur  on  an  annual  basis  and  do  not 
reduce  the  demand  for  credit. 

(b)  The  amounts  to  be  realised  from  such 
sales  not  previously  authorized  by  law  shaU 
not  be  treated  as  revenues,  receipts,  or  nega- 
tive outlays— 

(1)  for  purposes  of  determining,  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  301(i)  and  311(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  as  added  by  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  whether  the  maximum  def- 
icit amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has  been  ex- 
ceeded: 

(2)  for  purposes  of  other  points  of  order 
under  section  311  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974: 

(3)  for  purposes  of  reconciliation  under 
section  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974;  or 

(4)  for  purposes  of  aUocations  and  points 
of  order  under  section  302  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoimdment  Control 
Act  of  1974. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  seU 
assets  to  non-govemmental  buyers  in  the 
foUowing  amounts:  $0. 

BUDGETARY     TftXATICENT     OF     LEGISLATIOH     AU- 
TRORIZIMG     THE     PREPATMEirT     OF     CERTAIN 


LOAMS 

Sec.  8.  When  legislation  authorizes  the 
United  States  Government  to  waive  the  pre- 
payment premium  on  certain  Government 
loans  guaranteed  by  an  agency  and  ad- 
vanced by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  and 
allows  repayment  with  new  Government 
guaranteed  loans— 

(1)  for  purposes  of  reconciliation  under 
section  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  the  con- 
tributions from  such  prepayment  shaU  t>e 
scored  as  revenues  and  shaU  not  be  scored 
as  negative  outlays,  and 

(2)  for  purposes  of  allocations  and  points 
of  order  under  section  302  of  such  Act,  the 
contributions  from  such  prepayment  shaU 
remain  unassigned  to  committees. 

RESERVE  FUND  FOR  THE  WELFARE  REFORM 
nnXIATIVE 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  specified  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  resolution,  it  is  assumed  that 
budget  authority  and  outlays  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  the  amounts  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  1990. 
and  1991  would  be  allocated  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  to  provide  for  the  chUd 
care  and  job  training  initiative  when  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate  have  reported 
legislation  that  wiU.  if  enacted,  make  funds 
avaUable  for  such  Initiative. 

(bXlXA)  The  amounts  avaUable  for  aUo- 
cation  under  sut>section  (a)  for  funding  for 
chUd  care  for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not 
exceed  $150,000,0<X)  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $110,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not 
exceed  $600,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $300,000,000  of  outlays. 

(2)(A)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  sut>section  (a)  for  funding  for 
child  care  for  fiscal  year  1989  would  not 
exceed  $160,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $160,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  aUocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  Job 
training    for    fiscal    year    1989    would    not 


exceed  $730,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $670,(XX),<X>0  of  outlays. 

(3XA)  The  amounts  available  for  aUoca- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
chUd  care  for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not 
exceed  $340,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $230,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  avaUable  for  aUocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not 
exceed  $760,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $750,000,000  of  outlays. 

(4XA)  The  amounts  available  for  aUoca- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
chUd  care  for  fiscal  year  1991  would  not 
exceed  $3(X>,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $2iX),(XX),000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  avaUable  for  aUocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  Job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1991  would  not 
exceed  $9(K>,(KKi,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $880,000,000  of  outlays. 

(c)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  revised  aUocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  altered  by  amounts  not  to  exceed 
those  in  such  legislation,  would  be  deemed 
to  have  been  reported.  Such  revised  aUoca- 
tions would  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  such  Act  as  aUocations  contained  in  this 
resolution,  and  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  would  report  revised  aUocations, 
pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

RESERVE  FtTITD  FOR  THE  MEDICARE 
CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  DtSURAIf CE  miTIATTVE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  It  is  assumed  that  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  the  amounts  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989,  1990.  and  1991 
would  be  aUocated  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  to  provide  for  the  medicare  cata- 
strophic health  Insurance  initiative,  and  the 
aggregates  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  1990, 
and  1991  In  sections  2  and  3  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  adjusted  accordingly,  when— 

(1)  legislation  has  been  enacted  that  en- 
sures that  any  legislation  providing  for  any 
such  additional  funding  wUl  not  increase 
the  deficits  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  1990, 
and  1991  above  the  levels  set  forth  In  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  this  resolution:  and 

(2)  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
have  reported  legislation  as  requested  by 
the  President  that  will,  if  enacted,  make 
fimds  avaUable  for  such  initiative. 

(bXl)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  suttsection  (aXl)  for  funding  the 
medicare  catastrophic  health  Insurance  ini- 
tiative for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not  exceed 
$2.400.0(H).000  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$2,400,000,000  of  outlays. 

(2)  The  amounts  avaUable  for  allocation 
under  sul»section  (aKl)  for  funding  the  med- 
icare catastrophic  health  insurance  initia- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1989  would  not  exceed 
$4.0(X),000.000  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$4,000,0(M).000  of  outlays. 

(3)  The  amounts  available  for  aUocations 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  for  funding  the  med- 
icare catastrophic  health  insurance  initia- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not  exceed 
$4,800.0<X>,0<X)  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$4,800,000,000  of  outlays. 

(4)  The  amounts  avaUable  for  aUocation 
under  subsection  (aXl)  for  funding  the  med- 
icare catastrophic  health  insurance  initia- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1991  would  not  exceed 
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tS.aM.000.00e  of  new  budcet  authority  and 
tft.000.000.000  of  outlays. 

(c)  Opon  the  reporting  of  legialation  pur- 
want  to  MibMction  (a),  revlaed  allocations 
under  aeetlon  SOXa)  of  the  Consreaslonal 
Budget  of  1074.  altoed  by  amounts  not  to 
exceed  those  in  such  legialatton.  and  revised 
functional  Icfveli  and  aggretatea  to  carry  out 
this  aectloo.  would  be  deemed  to  have  been 
reported.  Such  revlaed  aUocations,  function- 
al levels,  and  aggegatea  would  be  considered 
for  the  purpoMS  of  such  Act  as  allocations, 
functional  levds.  and  aggregates  contained 
In  this  leaulutlon.  and  the  apiwopriate  com- 
mittees of  such  Houses  would  report  revised 
allocations,  pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of 
such  Act  to  carry  out  this  section. 

itiDicAaB  SAvnrcs 

Bmc  11.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Committee 
on  Rnanoe  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commeroe  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  achieve  Medicare  savings  as  specified 
in  this  reaolutlon  without  increasing  premi- 
ums or  deductibles  or  delaying  eligibility  or 
otherwise  raising  beneficiary  out-of-pocket 
costs.    

Mr.  CHILES.  Now  I  think  where  we 
are  now  is  we  have  flUed  the  tree. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Martam  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  1  minute,  do 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
have  control  of  the  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Yes. 
they  do. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Chiles,  as 
my  designee  on  this  side,  the  control 
of  the  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I 
make  the  same  designation  of  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CEQLES.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fore- 
going amendment  be  in  order.  It  is  my 
understanding  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
not  ordered  on  the  previous  amend- 
ment. I  seek  unanimous  consent  so 
this  amendment  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  withhold  that? 

Mr.  DOBCENICI.  I  am  glad  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  As  I  understand  it  the 
Senator  from  Florida  having  offered 
the  amendment  to  the  motion  would 
not  be  qualified  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  unless  the 
yeas  and  najrs  had  been  ordered  on  the 
first  amendment.  That  is  all  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  htr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  is 
allowed  on  the  amendment  and  how  is 
it  divided? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  wiU 
have  1  hour  equally  divided. 
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Ml.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  as  much 
time  as  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  desires  at  this  point. 

Mi.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I 
assutne  what  we  are  doing  here  is  what 
we  e&ll  filling  the  tree.  I  tried  that  a 
couide  times  when  I  was  majority 
leador  and  I  recall  one  time  being  very 
rouqdly  criticized  for  it.  It  is  a  right 
the  tnajority  has.  In  this  instance,  we 
y  want  to  cooperate  with  the 
They  can  get  there  in  any 
is  a  time-consiuning  tactic.  It 
:e  3  or  4  or  5  hours  and  a  lot  of 
debate. 

have  indicated  to  the  distin- 

majority  leader  in  the  past, 

and  when  we  can  we  want  to  try 

te  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

what  it  is  all  about.  People 

us  to  move  along  as  quickly  as 

will  be  a  vote  on  the  appeal  of 
ling  of  the  Chair.  I  think  that 
vote  is  rather  critical,  be- 
what  we  are  doing  with  the 
Chiles  amendment  is  using  two  sets  of 
numbers.  It  would  have  taken  a  super- 
majcirity  of  60  votes  to  vote  on  that 
draft  of  the  original  economic  assump- 
tion measure.  By  tliis  device  of  course 
it  wfll  only  take  51  votes.  But  in  any 
event,  we  depending  on  the  wishes  of 
the  kiistinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  vote  on  the  Chiles  amend- 
ment might  come  tomorrow.  We  have 
pleniy  of  time.  We  have  about  19 
houife  on  this  side.  And  I  assume  we 
coul4  use  a  lot  of  that. 

But,  again,  I  would  point  out  to  all 
Senators,  it  is  our  view  that  we  ought 
to  expedite  the  business  and  move  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  There  are  a  nimiber 
of  amendments  pending  on  each  side.  I 
think  we  all  understand  what  is  hap- 
peniiig.  We  have  consented  to  it.  It  is  a 
right  the  majority  has  and  it  does  ex- 
pedite the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Ttte  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Ml!.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  yi^d  myself  10  minutes  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sent  tor  from  New  Mexico. 

WXSTKRN  PROCHAM  AlfD  THS  BUSGET 

Ml.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
as  t§e  minority  manger  of  this  bill,  I 
want  to  repeat  in  my  own  way  what 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
indii^ted  just  a  few  moments  ago.  Ob- 
viously, at  some  point  in  time,  after 
tint  of  order  with  reference  to 
lual  economics  is  disposed  of,  we 
(oing  to  vote  on  the  final  amend- 
that  is  pending  at  the  desk.  And 
le  n.S.  Senate,  all  the  Senators 
^oing  to  have  to  vote  yes  or  no  on 
»posed  budget  resolution.  And  it  is 
pretty  serious  business. 

I  4m  sure  that  some  will  say,  "It  is 
just  ]  starting  the  process."  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  pretty  critical 
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to  a>me  very,  very  serious  proposals    or  predominantly   western   programs 


Senators  ought  to   know  that 
are  going  to  be  saying  yes  or  no 


with  reference  to  the  policies  of  this 
coimtry. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  does 
not  intend  to  let  this  vote  take  place 
without  1  everylxxly  understanding 
what  they  are  voting  for  and  make 
sure  the  I  American  people  understand 
what  th*y  are  voting  for.  And  while 
we  only  have  a  certain  amoimt  of  time 
on  the  ajpoiendment,  it  is  my  intention 
to  use  additional  time  off  the  resolu- 
tion, wt^ch  indeed  I  can  do  imder  our 
rules.  And  I  am  thinking  at  this  point, 
in  order!  to  appropriately  make  sure 
that  thisi  matter  is  thoroughly  debated 
and  un4erstood,  that  probably  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  use  up 
enough  iime  so  that  we  will  go  over 
ujitil  toniorrow  before  we  finally  have 
a  vote,  t  think  that  vote,  when  it 
comes,  isl  critical  in  terms  of  the  direc- 
tion our  country  Is  going  to  be  taking, 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  budget  reso- 
lutions have  anything  to  say  about  it. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  like  to 
start  thij  process  by  saying  that  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  I  think 
everybo<ty  knows  that  we  are  very 
good  frielids.  I  think  he  is  a  very  fair- 
minded  man.  He  was  charged  with 
putting  tpgether  a  budget.  He  was  con- 
strained I  by  the  membership  of  the 
committee  to  get  enough  votes  to 
report  out  a  budget  resolution. 

The  interesting  thing  is  it  is  the 
committee-recommended  budget  reso- 
lution tl^t  we  will  be  voting  on.  The 
committee  voted  out  four  budgets, 
three  without  recommendations  and 
one  with!  a  favorable  recommendation 
by  the  Narrowest  of  margins.  And  I 
regret  td  say  that  while  we  have  put 
together  [many  budgets  in  the  past  few 
years  an^  this  Senator  has  been  a  part 
of  putting  them  together,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  have  seen  a  budget  that  I  could 
categorize  as  being  so  biased  against  a 
section  of  the  country  as  this  one. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hope  every 
Member  |  of  this  Senate  that  comes 
from  a  kocky  Moimtain  or  Western 
State  wil  understand  what  it  means  if 
they  vote  aye  on  this  budget.  I  think 
so  much  [of  my  friend  I  even  regret  to 
call  it  the  Chiles  budget  as  I  talk 
about  it  being  anti-West,  because  I  am 
not  even  convinced  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  intentionally  did  it.  It  is 
just  that  you  sort  of  go  where  the 
water  flows  easiest  when  you  are  put- 
ting a  budget  together.  And  this  is  one 
where,  there  is  not  any  question,  the 
water  flawed  easiest  in  a  western  di- 
rection. If  ever  a  budget  could  be  cate- 
gorized las  being  biased  against  a 
region.  <|ausing  balkanization,  or  pit- 
ting the  East  against  the  West  in 
terms  of  ^  a  budget  resolution,  it  is  the 
committfe-recommended  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Any  Senator  that  votes  for  it  ought 
to  know  that  purely  western  programs 


over  the  4  years  of  this  budget  are  cut 
$2.7  billion  in  outlays  and  $1.9  billion 
in  budget  authority.  And  I  will  tell  you 
where  it  comes  from.  The  power  mar- 
keting administrations,  the  so-called 
PMA's.  WiU  pay  $1,265  billion.  That  is 
$1.3  billion  in  round  numbers  the 
power  marketing  administrations, 
which  primarily  serve  the  West,  will 
have  to  charge  their  customers,  one 
way  or  another,  above  what  they  are 
now  charging. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation— we  are 
already  having  difficulty  in  the  States 
of  Arizona,  Utah.  New  Mexico,  and 
lower  California,  in  completing 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  that 
have  longstanding  commitments  from 
the  Federal  Government.  We  already 
had  them  under  some  extremely  diffi- 
cult budget  constraints  when  we  start- 
ed this  process.  Nonetheless,  in  the 
next  4  years,  another  $180  million  in 
outlays  below  the  current  policy  is 
what  this  budget  will  extract  from 
them,  $45  million  in  the  first  year. 

The  Forest  Service  is  cut— $100  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $58  mil- 
lion in  outlays  in  the  first  year  and 
$250  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$180  million  in  outlays  over  the  next  4 
years.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  Sena- 
tors that  know  last  year  we  had  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  time  with  this  issue. 
The  result  was  a  compromise.  Many 
Western  States  do  not  even  think  we 
have  enough  in  the  Forest  Service  at 
that  compromised  level.  While  many 
other  accounts  of  Government  are 
going  up.  this  one  is  going  down,  not 
only  going  down,  but  being  cut  off  cur- 
rent policy. 

Grazing  fees.  As  if  there  Is  some  real 
bonanza  out  there  in  the  West  on  the 
public  domain  for  those  who  use 
public  land  to  graze,  as  if  they  are  get- 
ting unjustifiably  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  when  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  they  are  going  through 
some  of  the  most  difficult  of  times. 

Now.  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Colorado  in  com- 
mittee, as  he  sat  through  it  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle,  he  at  least  fixed  this  a 
little  bit  with  a  committee  amend- 
ment. So,  we  are  only  going  to  have 
grazing  fees  increased,  over  the  next  4 
years,  by  $41  million  instead  of  twice 
that  amount,  which  was  the  original 
proposal  in  the  committee.  But  here 
again,  as  if  to  Just  look  out  there  and 
say,  "How  can  we  pick  on  the  West  a 
little  more?"  This  budget  has  a  recon- 
ciliation instruction  on  grazing  fees, 
requiring  $41  million  over  the  next  4 
years.  And  the  reason  I  use  the  4-year 
numbers  instead  of  the  1-year 
niunber— and  I  see  my  friend  from  the 
West,  a  former  member  and  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  from  the 
House,  the  distinguished  Senator 
Brock  Adams  sitting  here  listening— I 
am  using  the  4  years  because  if  you 
look  through  the  Chiles  budget  you 


will  find  almost  all  of  these  Western 
propoeals  are  reconciled  for  4  years. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about.  "Well, 
maybe  we  will  not  do  it."  liecause  rec- 
onciliation directs  the  relevant  com- 
mittees to  produce  these  savings.  And 
it  is  not  only  $8  million  worth,  but  a 
total  of  $41  million.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  can  do  it  in  1  year,  2  years. 
or  4.  but  they  are  going  to  have  to  find 
$41  million  in  new  fees  from  the  graz- 
ing permittees  out  there. 

Mineral  leasing  fees— as  if  we  really 
have  a  mineral  industry  that  is  alive 
and  prospering  out  there  in  the  West. 
It  is  most  interesting  that  we  want 
more  mineral  leasing  fees  when  we 
hardly  have  a  mineral  industry  left  in 
the  West.  This  budget,  nonetheless, 
mandates  and  reconciles  $30  million  in 
the  first  year,  $120  million  over  the  4 
years,  in  new  fees  mineral  leasing. 

I  have  included  in  my  general  state- 
ment recreation  user  fees.  And  I  am 
willing  to  say  on  this  one.  I  may  have 
included  as  a  totally  Western  bias 
item,  but  it  probably  applies  well 
beyond  the  West. 

But  clearly  the  bulk  of  recreation 
user  fees  for  the  average  citbsen  to  use 
public  facilities  that  are  of  interest  to 
them,  the  predominant  source,  is  the 
West.  And  here  again  we  have  over  the 
4  years  savings  of  $78  million  mandat- 
ed by  reconciliation;  that  is,  by  order 
of  the  Congress,  this  budget  resolution 
tells  the  relevant  committee,  produce 
these  savings.  And  we  have  a  date  for 
them  to  return  a  change  in  the  law  to 
achieve  these  savings. 

Receipt  payments  to  the  States  on 
minerals  is  another  interesting  one. 
What  a  whopping  cut  Western  States 
will  take  there:  $1,050  billion  over  the 
next  4  years  on  mineral  receipt  pay- 
ments to  the  States  and  $274  million 
in  the  first  year.  These  reductions  are 
also  reconciled.  I  am  saying  to  the 
Senator  and  to  those  who  are  interest- 
ed in  listening  to  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
"reconciled"  is  a  funny  word  but  basi- 
cally it  is  sort  of  the  Jargon  of  the 
budget.  But  it  means  that  the  commit- 
tee of  jurisdiction  saves  that  much  by 
raising  fees  or  cutting  program  ex- 
penditures.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  spoken 
for  10  minutes.  I  thought  he  might 
need  to  know  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  reminding  me. 

I  yield  myself  an  additional  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  In  just  a  moment. 
Parliamentary  inquiry:  how  much 
time    has    the    Senator    from    New 

Mexico  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  con- 
sumed 11  minutes.  And  the  Republi- 
can leader  has  consumed  3  minutes  on 


the  amendment;  14  minutes  have  been 
consumed. 

Bfr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  mjrself  an 
additional  10  minutes. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington,  tot 
an  inquiry. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  who  is  an  old 
friend.  And  it  is  true  we  have  worked 
on  budget  matters  together  for  many 
years.  I  have  great  respect  for  him  and 
for  his  abilities  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem as  I  have  had  as  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

He  has  just  mentioned  a  series  of 
factors  about  which  I  am  very  con- 
cerned, not  only  grazing  fees,  forest  re- 
ceipts, and,  in  addition  to  that,  the 
power  marketing  administrations 
which  have  amended,  as  the  Senator 
and  I  both  know,  raising  receipts  by,  in 
effect,  taking  money  from  the  States 
or  by  charging  more  to  the  power  rate 
people  in  various  areas. 

What  I  am  concerned  about— and 
my  question  is  this:  Assuming  that 
this  process  continues,  which  I  tielieve 
it  will  and  which  both  sides  have  indi- 
cated a  certain  amount  of  support  for, 
to  bring  this  budget  resolution  before 
the  Senate,  is  the  Senator  and  others 
in  the  Republican  Party  prepared  to 
deal  with  this  budget  by  Joining  in  the 
process  and  either  lie  in  the  amending 
process  or  the  revenue  side  of  the 
process  so  that  we  will  know  whether 
we  should  offer  these  amendments  in 
that  some  of  us  from  the  West  are  pre- 
pared to  try  to  correct  certain  inequi- 
ties and  things  with  this  budget  but 
we  really  are  a  little  bit  at  a  loss  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  what  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  and  some  of 
his  colleagues  who  will  be  dealing  with 
these  reconciliation  instructions 
expect  to  do? 

We  would  like  to  have,  those  of  us 
who  are  trying  to  face  these  problems 
with  the  Senator,  whatever  informa- 
tion the  Senator  would  share  with  us. 
I  thank  him  for  letting  me  ask  this 
question,  but  it  deals  directly  with  the 
subject  that  the  Senator  was  address- 
ing. 

I  think  there  are  problems  in  this,  as 
budget  resolutions  happen  to  be,  and  I 
am  rather  eager  to  Imow  whether  the 
Senator  and  certain  other  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Republican 
Party,  particularly  ranking  members 
of  important  committees  that  might 
deal  with  the  function  270.  and  also 
the  function  850  which  are  the  two 
the  Senator  has  mentioned,  are  pre- 
pared to  assist  us  or  not,  or  whether 
we  are  all  alone. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend,  we  are  all  kind  of  equal 
aroiuid  here.  That  Is  what  is  said,  in 
any  event.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  the 
West,  he  happens  to  be  at  this  particu- 
lar moment  in  history  on  the  side  of 
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the  aisle  that  has  a  majority.  You  all 
produce  this  resolution.  Tou  all  are 
probably  going  to  pass  It,  If  anjrthlng 
paimrn  even  close  to  It.  And  I  regret  to 
say  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  fix 
this  part,  especially  if  you  are  a  propo- 
nent of  this  kind  of  budget,  because 
this  is  not  my  only  concern  with  it. 

It  would  not  do  me  much  good  to  try 
to  fix  aams  of  these  Western  problems 
to  make  it  easier  to  pass  a  budget  that 
I  think  has  some  terrible  flaws.  I  mean 
when  it  cmnes  to  the  West.  I  do  not 
take  my  hat  off  to  anyone  in  terms  of 
being  an  advocate  for  it.  But  there 
may  be  one  thing  I  might  be  more  of 
an  advocate  for,  and  that  is  the  cotm- 
try.  And  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
have  a  defense  number  in  a  budget  as 
low  as  this  one,  and  there  is  no  way 
that  I  wHl  support  this  budget. 

There  is  no  way  that  I  can  support  a 
budget  that  Is  a  turnaround  in  defense 
preparedness  and  sets  us  back  to  the 
seventies. 

So  I  wish  the  Senator  luck  in  trying 
to  fix  the  budget  so  it  will  not  be  so 
anti-Western  and  so  much  against  his 
State.  In  fact.  I  think  the  Senator's 
state  probably  gets  it  as  bad  as  any 
with  reference  to  power  mai^eting 
changes  that  are  in  here.  I  remember 
those  issues  from  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

Having  said  that.  I  am  sure  if  the 
Chiles  budget  that  is  spending  be- 
comes the  matter  before  the  Senate— 
that  Is,  if  it  gets  one  more  than  a  ma- 
jority, if  that  is  aU  that  is  needed,  if  it 
does  not  need  60  votes— then  there  is 
ample  opportunity  to  amend  it.  And  I 
urge  that  the  Senator  and  others  on 
his  side,  who  obviously  are  going  to 
have  to  vote  for  it  because  we  are  not, 
to  try  to  at  least  fix  that  part  which  is 
so  out  of  balance  in  terms  of  the  anti- 
West  cuts.  And  I  have  not  even  fin- 
ished, and  I  will  share  with  the  Sena- 
tor in  a  while,  while  it  is  negative  in 
that  regard,  some  of  the  other  pro- 
grams for  the  rest  of  the  country  are 
increased  rather  substantially.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  thinks  this 
ought  to  put  most  Westerners  in  a 
very  concerned  frame  of  mind.  Prom 
my  standpoint,  it  puts  me  in  enough  of 
a  frame  of  mind  that  it  is  very  easy.  I 
will  just  vote  no  unless  and  imtil  the 
policies  that  are  reflected  in  it  are 
changed. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  I  had  better 
do  that  on  the  Senator's  time. 

BCr.  ADAMS.  I  wiU  wait  imtil  our 
Member  comes  back. 

I  am  Just  hopeful,  because  I  remem- 
ber from  the  past  and  hopefuUy  from 
the  present,  that  we  would  have— and 
I  just  did  not  know  that  there  was  a 
proposal  from  the  minority  for— an 
overall  budget.  If  there  was,  I  did  not 
happen  to  support  the  President's  pro- 
posaL  I  Just  was  trying  to  find  out 
from  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  if 
he  had  an  overall  proposal  that  we 


shoild  be  examining.  If  not.  then  we 
will  work  with  the  Chiles  proposal,  be- 
cause to  my  knowledge,  as  both  former 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  as  a  person  interested  in  these 
matters.  I  know  of  no  proposal  that 
hasjbeen  made  to  us.  If  the  Senator 
wisl^es  to  make  one,  I  will  sit  here  and 
listen  to  the  overall  proposal  as  the 
President's  budget  or  sequester  budget 
or  If  hatever  he  might  propose.  I  thank 
himi  for  his  courtesy. 

DOBOSnci     addressed     the 

le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

h^.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  friend 
froii  Washington.  I  think  the  best  I 
can  say  with  reference  to  his  question 
is  only  time  will  tell.  It  will  take  us  a 
while  here  to  be  able  to  answer  with 
any  certainty  the  question  that  he  put 
to  t^e  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

L*;  me  proceed  with  reference  to 
this  discussion. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sende  of  a  quorum. 

T»e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cl«^  will  call  the  roll. 

Tae  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

M-.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
pari  amentary  inquiry. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
have  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  all  his  time  on  the 
amendment. 

m.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  intend 
thatj  time  on  the  quorum  call  come  off 
the  ^endment,  off  the  time  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  had.  I  ask 
imaidmous  consent  that  whatever 
tim^  came  off  his  time  be  charged  to 
the  Benator  from  New  Mexico  and  be 
tak^  off  my  time  on  the  resolution. 

Tike  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out pbjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

T%e  Chair  says  to  the  Senator  from 
Newl  Mexico  that  that  restores  7  min- 
utesi 

ISt-  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  that  the  time  be  taken  off  the 
time  on  the  resolution. 

Tke  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out >bjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tie  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

M-.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
una  limous  consent  that  the  order  for 


the 


luonun  call  be  rescinded. 


T]  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 


out 


>bjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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BCr.  CfilLES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  an:  ^  time  I  have  remaining  on  the 
amendn  ent. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. I  understand  I  have  no  time  re- 
maining; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator!  from  New  Mexico  has  7  min- 
utes reniaining  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DDMENICI.  I  yield  back  the  7 
mlnutesjremainlng  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  hqs  been  yielded  back  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
raise  a  pjoint  of  order  against  the  pend- 
ing amendment  under  section  301(1)  of 
the  Conkressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
as  amenqed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  w^l  state  that  the  amendment, 
on  its  face,  complies  with  the  require- 
ment o^  section  301(1)  of  the  Budget 
Act  and  the  Chair  must  rely  on  the  as- 
smnptiotis  used  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee In  assessing  the  figures  con- 
tained ip  the  amendment.  Unless  the 
committee,  speaking  through  its  chair- 
man, asserts  that  the  figures  cause  a 
violation  of  the  Budget  Act,  the  Chair 
will  not  so  hold.  The  point  of  order  is 
not  well  |taken. 

Mr.  EK5MENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  ask 
for  the  3|eas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  PflESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  Budget  Act,  the  appeal  is  debata- 
ble for  1  hour. 

Who  yields  time? 

MENICI.   Mr.    President,   I 
If  10  minutes  off  the  resolu- 


Mr. 
yield  m 
tion. 

The 
Senator 

Hx. 
while  I 
that   the 


hope  th' 

very  sei 

Mr. 

dlstini 


ESmiNG    OFFICER.    The 

rom  New  Mexico. 

OMENICI.     Mr.     President, 

ight  understand  the  dilemma 
distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  finds  himself 
in,  I  must  rise  and  object  to  the  ruling 
of  the  (bhalr  and  to  the  amendment 
and  thg  process  that  it  includes.  I 

Senate  will  take  this  matter 

usly. 
Ident,  in  essence,  what  the 

hed  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  has  done  in  this  amend- 
ment, \^ich  he  is  going  to  ask  the 
Senate  ijo  vote  on  in  the  near  future, 
says  the  following:  We  have  a  law  on 
the  books  of  the  United  States  that 
was  thoroughly  debated,  conferenced 
for  weeks  on  end,  and  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He 
signed  it  and  we  heralded  it  across  this 
land.  Large  majorities  in  both  Houses 
voted  for  it  and  told  the  American 
people  that  we  had  a  method  of  con- 
trolling the  expenditiu-es  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. We  had  imposed  upon  our- 
selves a  discipline  that  said  we  would 


reach  certain  specific  targets  in  the 
next  4  years  in  terms  of  our  deficits 
and  achieve  a  balanced  budget  in  4 
years. 

We  said  to  America,  to  the  world 
markets,  to  the  money  markets,  to  the 
average  citizens,  we  now  have  an  abso- 
lute lead-pipe  cinch  way  of  making 
sure  that  we  no  longer  continue  this 
enormous  upward  trend  of  deficit 
spending.  We  said  the  way  we  are 
going  to  do  that  is  to  set  a  target  for 
1988  of  a  $108  billion  deficit.  And  we 
literally,  Mr.  I»resident,  sent  out  the 
word  that  is  where  we  are  going  to  be, 
$108  billion. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  we  cannot  get 
there  because,  for  some  reason  or  an- 
other, we  are  unable  to  control  the  af- 
fairs of  CSovemment,  that  particular 
law  of  this  land  said  there  is  a  way 
out.  But  what  has  happened,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  majority  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  do 
not  like  the  way  out.  Because  the  way 
out  is  a  supermajority,  one  of  those 
few  times  where  we  said  that  this  is 
such  an  important  matter  that  we  are 
going  to  change  the  normal,  democrat- 
ic rules  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  require 
not  just  a  simple  majority,  but  a  su- 
permajority, so-called  60  votes  out  of 
the  body  of  100,  in  order  to  get  around 
that  $108  billion. 

Mr.  President,  and  Meml>ers  of  the 
Senate,  when  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
after  months  of  debate,  weeks  in  con- 
ference, have  the  courage  to  say  let  us 
require  a  supermajority  in  order  to 
avoid  these  targets,  they  must  really 
think  there  is  something  serious  about 
the  situation.  And,  indeed,  they  did; 
and.  indeed,  we  did  think  it  was  seri- 
ous. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  am 
making  is  that  if  we  really  cannot  get 
there,  if  instead  of  $108  billion  it  is 
really  $134  billion,  and  it  is  the  best 
that  the  Senate  thinks  they  can  do, 
and  the  best  that  the  majority  thinks 
they  can  do  as  they  report  out  a 
budget  resolution  in  this  case,  then 
the  law  says  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  We  imderstand.  But  you 
need  60  votes. 

Mr.  President,  just  think  with  me 
about  what  we  are  going  to  do  now 
based  on  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
Based  upon  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  we 
ELre  going  to  say,  while  all  of  that  is 
eliminated,  all  of  that  guarded  tenaci- 
ty that  we  built  in,  do  not  go  over  108 
unless  you  have  60  votes,  that  all  you 
really  have  to  do— and  listen  carefully 
Senators— is  send  a  budget  up  there 
that  really  has  a  $134  billion  deficit. 
That  is  what  you  worked  on.  That  is 
what  you  produced.  That  is  what  you 
adopted.  But  then  you  say  to  the 
Senate,  wow,  we  are  in  trouble.  We 
may  only  have  51  votes.  We  sure  do 
not  think  we  have  60.  But  we  know 
that  budget  is  not  $108  billion.  It  is 
$134  billion.  But  before  we  ask  the 


Senate  to  vote,  we  take  a  little  piece  of 
pi4>er,  and  it  is  the  same  $134  billion 
budget,  you  understand,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. There  is  not  one  substantive 
change  in  it — exactly  the  same.  But 
you  take  a  little  piece  of  paper  and 
you  write  out  an  amendment.  And  you 
fix  it  on  this  budget.  So  now  it  is  that 
budget  exactly  as  you  reported  it  out, 
told  the  people  in  the  country,  told  ev- 
erybody, we  cannot  get  to  $108  billion. 
It  is  really  $134  billion. 

But  now  we  are  going  to  fix  a  little 
piece  of  paper  on  there  and  we  are 
going  to  say  for  purposes  of  that 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  mandatory 
target  we  are  going  to  use  another  set 
of  economics,  not  the  ones  that  are  in 
this  budget  that  says  it  is  $134  billion. 
We  are  going  to  say  we  are  using  a 
whole  new  set  of  economics,  and  the 
justification  is  the  President  used 
them.  I  assume  that  would  be  the  re- 
buttal. But  remember  for  3  months 
the  argiunent  across  this  land  was  the 
President  never  met  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  targets.  Remember 
that?  Mr.  President,  you  sent  us  a 
budget  and  why  did  it  not  meet 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings?  Because 
the  economics  were  not  believable, 
they  said. 

But  now  here  we  have  an  amend- 
ment, a  little  piece  of  paper  attached 
to  a  budget  with  a  $134  bilUon  deficit, 
and  it  says  for  purposes  of  the  most 
important  budget  control  language  in 
decades,  the  mandatory  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  targets,  we  are  going 
to  say  for  that  purpose  and  that  pur- 
pose only  we  are  using  another  set  of 
economics,  the  OMB  economics.  We 
therefore  conclude,  and  the  Chair  has 
so  ruled,  says  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  that  if  we  use  that 
new  set  of  economics  we  are  at  $108 
billion.  And  therefore,  you  will  not 
need  to  have  60  votes— the  protection 
we  built  in  for  breaching  and  violating 
the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  if  ever  in  the  budget- 
ary process  since  1974  there  was  an  oc- 
casion to  say  we  are  about  to  throw 
the  budget  process  out  the  window, 
and  make  a  sham  of  it.  unless  one  does 
not  include  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings targets  and  the  supermajority  re- 
quired to  break  them  as  part  of  the 
budget  process.  Of  course,  if  you  do 
not  think  that  Is  the  law  and  if  you  do 
not  think  it  was  very  important,  then 
this  is  not  a  very  important  appeal  and 
not  a  very  important  vote.  But  if  you 
think  It  is,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  appropriately  described  what  we 
are  doing. 

We  have  a  budget  before  us  that  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
reporting,  reported  out  and  said  it  is 
$134  billion.  Mind  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  budget  that  is  before  us  was  not 
changed  one  bit.  You  know,  we  have 
been  critical  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. They  produced  a  budget. 


They  used  OMB's  economics,  the 
President's.  But,  Mr.  President,  they 
used  them  and  they  adEnowledged 
that  unless  they  used  them  their 
budget  was  out  of  balance  by  about 
$19  biUion.  So  they  assumed  there 
would  be  savings  later.  That  is  kind  of 
phony.  That  is  the  famous  asterisk 
personified.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  this  is  far  worse. 

How  in  the  world  are  we  ever  going 
to  pass,  and  perhaps  we  never  will 
again,  some  law  that  has  from  the  out- 
side imposed  restraints  on  us,  the  so- 
called  extrinsic  restraint,  when  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  put  an  amendment  on 
a  budget  that  does  not  meet  the  re- 
straint and  say  for  purposes  of  that  re- 
straint requirement  we  deem  that  it 
meets  the  test?  It  is  sort  of  like  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  a  Friday  saying  we 
deem  it  is  Sunday  even  though  it  is 
Friday  just  as  sure  as  we  have  a  calen- 
dar. But  we  deem  it  otherwise,  and 
then  the  Chair  says  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  we  cannot  look  beyond  the 
face  of  it.  It  has  been  deemed  to 
comply,  and  therefore  obviates  the 
point  of  order  that  it  does  not,  as  a 
lutilter  of  fact,  come  within  $20  biUion 
of  the  target  that  is  required  for  this 
year. 

I  do  not  even  have  a  word  to  describe 
it.  It  truly  denies  aU  future  effective- 
ness, in  this  Senator's  opinion,  in  any 
kind  of  law  that,  like  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  requires  a  superma- 
jority because  we  as  a  congressional 
body  joined  by  our  President  think  a 
matter  is  serious  enough  that  we  need 
more  than  51  votes  to  violate  a  par- 
ticular mandate  or  requirement  im- 
posed upon  us  by  ourselves,  by  our 
law. 

Let  us  think  a  little  bit  about  a  bal- 
anced budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment. That  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
We  can  produce  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  a  balanced  budget.  All 
the  States  are  out  there  saying  we  had 
better  do  that.  Things  are  out  of  con- 
trol. We  can  have  a  Budget  Committee 
under  that  kind  of  process  produce  a 
budget,  bring  it  down  here  and  say. 
well,  American  people,  the  best  we  can 
do  is  a  $100  billion  deficit.  Here  it  is. 
But  then  we  come  along,  and  if  that 
constitutional  amendment  required  60 
votes  to  go  into  the  red  $100  billion, 
we  just  put  a  little  amendment  on  that 
budget  and  we  say  for  purposes  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  Constitution,  we 
deem  the  economics  to  be  different 
and  we  are  now  at  zero.  You  cannot 
even  say  it  is  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  and  raise  a  point  of 
order  because  the  Chair  here  today  by 
this  ruling  will  have  established  the 
most  significant  precedent  regarding 
budgets  that  we  have  had  in  all  of  our 
history. 

You  can  deem  away  an  absolute  stat- 
utory requirement  of  a  supermajority. 
We  can  in  the  future  deem  all  we  want 
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about  supermajorities  to  make  us  con- 
trol our  app^te  for  def idta.  I  under- 


tent  on  the  float  of  the  UJS.       But 
ite.  as  th< 
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if  the  Chair  is  going  to  contend. 
Chair  has  just  contended,  that 
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I  want  to  repeat  myself,  the  dlstln-    we  were  going  to  live  with  those  prln- 
guished  chairman  has  been  very  forth-    ciples. 


the  Budget  Committee  is  not  sajring. 
"I  am  going  to  adopt  a  new  set  of  as- 
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About  supennaJoritieB  to  make  us  con- 
trol our  amtetlte  for  deficits.  I  under- 
stand time  wUl  be  arcuments  that  the 
President  did  not  do  any  better  in  his 
bud^t  That  does  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  it-^iothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  it. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  the 
Senator  has  consumed  in  excess  of  13 
minutes.  He  yielded  himself  10  min- 
utes. 

lir.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  reminding  me.  I  yield  myself  an- 
other 5  minutes  off  the  resolution. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fnun  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
aoBume  the  argument  will  be  made 
that  we  did  as  well  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  only  got  to  $134 
bOllon  using  what  we  assume  to  be 
reasonable  economics.  The  deficit  Is 
stUl  that  big.  Why  should  we  do  any 
better?  Well,  let  me  say  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  must  do  better.  I  am 
suggesting  that  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  law  if  we  cannot  do  any  better  but 
that  provision  requires  that  60  Sena- 
tors, a  supermajority;  instead  here  by 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  we  are  going  to 
deem  away  the  requirement,  and  there 
is  not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  that 
one  substantive  thing  has  been 
changed  in  this  budget. 

Mr.  President,  if  in  the  futiure  we  are 
ever  going  to  rely  on  a  stated  set  of 
facts  or  assumptions  and  a  superma- 
jority—the  ruling  of  the  Chair  Just 
made.  I  assume  if  questioned  the 
Chair  would  say  it  is  based  on  prece- 
dent—we rely  upon  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  to  give  us  the 
numbers.  Since  the  Parliamentarian 
cannot  look  beyond  the  face,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
has  said  we  are  going  to  use  these  new 
economics,  therefore  we  are  at  $108 
billion. 

If  the  U.S.  Senate  sustains  this 
ruling,  we  have  thrown  out  the 
window  forever  any  capacity  to  build 
in  supermajorities  based  upon  require- 
ments because  we  have  deemed  the  re- 
quirements away  in  the  very  amend- 
ment that  violates  the  law.  We  can 
deem  away  the  requirements  that  vio- 
late the  law.  and  have  no  recourse  by 
way  of  a  point  of  order,  even  though 
the  substantive  law  of  the  land,  the 
section  that  I  cited  in  raising  the  point 
of  order,  unequivocally  says  that  it  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  if  it  exceeds 
a  $108  billion  deficit  for  1988  unless 
there  are  60  votes  in  favor  of  it.  It  is 
Just  as  clear  and  patent  as  can  be. 

I  want  to  repeat.  I  am  not  critical  at 
this  point  of  this  substantive  budget 
getting  only  to  $134  billion.  I  repeat,  I 
am  not  critical  of  that.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve the  Budget  Committee,  with  a 
majority  of  the  votes,  knew  full  well 
whm  it  reported  out  that  budget  that 
it  was  subject  to  a  supermajority  re- 


cOiirement  on  the  floor  of  the  UJS. 
Senate. 

I  know  that  they  knew  it  violated 

framm-Rudman-Holllngs'  target  and 

^e  section  of  the  law  I  Just  cited. 

lere  was  nobody  who  claimed  that  it 
$108  billicm  at  that  point.  It  was 
$134  billion. 

I  What  has  happened.  Mr.  President, 
la  that  they  began  to  coimt  heads. 
Ifiey  began  to  count  heads,  and  they 
s)  dd.  "Where  in  the  world  are  we  going 
1 1  get  60  votes  for  this  budget  resolu- 
t  on?" 

That  is  what  happened.  And  maybe 
t  Ley  are  even  begining  to  think  now, 
"Where  are  we  going  to  get  51?  But  at 
l^ast  it  is  easier.  So  let  us  throw  the 
law  out  the  window.  Let  us  put  a  little 
statement  in  here,  'We  deem  that  we 
hkve  complied.' " 

[Mr.  President.  I  could  actually 
smbmit  to  the  Parliamentarian  a  letter 
fiom  the  OMB  Director  because  we 
now  have  him  in  the  act  whether  we 
want  him  or  not.  We  are  using  his  eco- 
nomics, the  economics  he  put  in  his 
budget. 

IMr.  President.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tibnal  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

jMr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  he  is 
14  the  act  because  we  now  choose  to 
uie  his  economic  assumptions  that  he 
piit  in  his  budget  for  the  President  of 
tie  United  States. 

IBut  listen  to  what  we  do. 

We  say  the  President,  using  CBO  ec- 
onomics, had  a  budget  deficit  of  $134 
billion.  Oiu*  budget  that  we  produced 
in  the  committee  has  a  budget  deficit 
of  $134  billion.  Therefore,  if  we  apply 
their  economics,  since  the  executive 
branch  claimed  they  got  to  $108  bil- 
lion, we  now  claim  it. 

Mr.  President,  literally,  the  Parlia- 
nttentarian  is  wrong  because  the  poli- 
cies in  the  two  budgets  are  so  different 
that  it  is  not  even  logical  to  assume 
that  because  the  President's  budget 
priced  out  by  CBO  was  $134  billion  but 
p-iced  out  with  the  President's  eco- 
n  imics  was  $108  billion;  that  since  we 
p:t>duced  a  budget  that  was  $134  bil- 
11  jn.  obviously,  if  we  apply  the  Presi- 
dent's economics  to  it,  it  is  $108  bil- 
11  }n. 

That  is  literally.  Mr.  President,  what 
y>u  have,  with  the  ruling  you  have 
nade  which  you  have  told  this  U.S. 
lunate. 

It  happens  that  the  policies  are  so 
different  that  if  this  budget  was  car- 
ried out  exactly  as  proposed  by  Sena- 
t4>r  Chiles  using  OMB's  economics, 
this  budget  would  not  be  the  same 
Itvel  of  expenditure  as  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  vrith 
those  economics,  it  is  $3  billion  to  $4 
\i  illion  off  which  would  make  it  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  and  require  the 
6)  votes. 
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Butlif  the  Chair  is  going  to  contend, 
as  th^  Chair  has  Just  contended,  that 
you  cannot  look  beyond  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
puts  on  the  face  of  this  document  and 
the  njunbers  that  are  there,  well.  I  will 
tell  ypu,  we  can  produce  some  very, 
very  grange  budgets  in  the  futiure. 

I  do  not  know  why  anyone  around 
here  yrould  worry  about  whether  they 
want  to  add  money,  spend  more 
money,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of 
thingi.  All  they  have  to  do  is  decide 
they  ^rant  to  change  the  economics  to 
fit  it  and  there  would  be  no  restraint 
whatsoever,  much  less  the  restraint  of 
mandatory  targets  which  essentially 
are  gone  out  the  window  if  we  do  not 
overrole  the  Chair  on  this  occasion. 

Mr^  President,  I  have  been  part  of 
the  ^udget  Committee  for  about  11 
years  and  chairman  before  this  year 
for  6  years.  When  somebody  came 
down  here  to  the  floor  and  said.  "We 
want  to  tell  you  how  to  score  the  cost 
of  that  budget;  we  have  our  own  nice 
little  thing;  here  is  an  amendment;  we 
send  It  up  and  we  do  not  like  the  way 
you  a^e  costing  out  this  program,  we 
want  you  to  score  another  way,"  how 
I  was  that  never,  until  today, 
,t  kind  of  thing  go  unchal- 
bipartisan.  Whoever  the  chair- 
was,  whoever  the  ranking 
T  was,  they  said,  "We  are  not 
going  jto  do  it  that  way." 

If  every  single  Senator  should  get  up 
and  sfiy,  "You  caimot  price  the  Farm 
Progrtun  that  way,  we  want  you  to 
price  |t  our  way,"  we  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  said,  "No,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  different  ways  of  meas- 
uring the  cost  of  programs  decided  ad 
hoc."! As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  has  been  a  ruling  from  the 
Chair  saying,  "That  is  right,  you 
canndt  do  your  own  method  of  scoring, 
make!  your  own  conclusions.  That  is 
out  o^  order." 

When  there  was  an  appeal,  we  stood 
shoiilder  to  shoulder  sustaining  that, 
until  today.  Now,  today,  in  a  most 
egregious  way.  it's  not  some  one  or  two 
little  billion  dollars  that  somebody 
wanta  to  score  differently  so  their  sub- 
committee can  spend  more  money,  but 
the  hpart  of  the  $108  billion  mandate. 
Chair's  ruling  is  sustained,  we 
iding  that  it  does  not  matter 
he  real  budget  deficit  is,  we  can 
deem  I  it  otherwise  with  an  amendment 
and  get  rid  of  the  law  that  imposed 
this  vjery  onerous  task  on  a  very  demo- 
cratic and  open  body  that  51  Senators 
is  not  enough  to  change  the  substan- 
tive knd  legal  requirements  of  the 
land. 

Th4t  is  where  are  are  today.  That  is 
,we  are  going  to  do  today,  luiless 
Senate  overrules  the  Chair  and 
"We  do  not  want  any  of  these 
double  economics,  deeming  compliance 
when  there  is  not  compliance." 


what 

the 

says. 


I  want  to  repeat  myself,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  has  been  very  forth- 
right in  the  committee,  that  we  could 
not  reach  $108  billion.  From  the  very 
beginning  it  was  said  that  we  could  not 
reach  $108  billion.  I  regret  that  if  we 
cannot  reach  $108  billion.  That  we  are 
here  today  with  an  amendment  that 
says  we  did  it  anyway  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  could  not,  that  we  know 
we  did  not.  We  Just  deemed  that  we 
did,  so  that  we  could  get  a  budget 
pa^ed  without  a  super  majority. 

I  hope  we  do  not  do  this.  I  hope  the 
Senate  takes  this  seriously.  I  think  if 
they  decide  that  we  can  do  it  this  way, 
we  can  do  almost  anything  to  the 
processes  of  this  Govenunent  and 
almost  anything  to  the  statutory  law 
of  this  land  when  it  comes  to  requiring 
supermajorities  to  accomplish  certain 
goals  that  might  be  desirable  to  one 
group  or  another  within  this  wonder- 
fully democratic  and  open  body  that 
imposed  this  very  onerous  rule  of  60 
votes  on  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Texas 
wants  to  address  this  issue.  From  my 
half  hour,  I  yield  him  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
said  it  well.  Rather  than  simply  re- 
peating what  he  has  said,  I  would  like 
to  take  my  colleagues  back  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  law,  what  we  all  said  and  what 
we  all  meant  when  we  said  it  and  then 
look  at  how  it  relates  to  the  vote  we 
are  about  to  take,  which  I  believe  is  a 
vote  on  nothing  less  than  the  life  or 
death  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law,  period. 

If  this  ruling  is  sustained,  we  will  ba- 
sically be  saying,  "No  matter  what 
Congress  says  its  intent  is.  Congress 
can  circumvent  that  stated  intent  by 
simply  having  a  little  clause  in  the  bill 
that  says,  'For  the  purpose  of  getting 
around  the  intent  we  stated  2  years 
ago:  let's  assert  that  we  still  mean  it, 
even  though  we  do  not  mean  it  now.' " 
"Let  us  assume  a  fiction  now  for  the 
purpose  of  circiunventing  what  we  said 
then."  that  is  the  message  here. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  frus- 
tration that  we  faced  in  the  summer  of 
1985  at  having  made  no  progress  in 
controlling  the  Federal  deficit,  when 
we  faced  a  $2  trillion  debt  ceiling. 
There  was  a  strong  opinion  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  that  something  had  to  be 
done. 

What  we  decided  to  do  was  to  write 
into  law  an  emergency  measure  that 
said  because  we  faced  a  crisis,  and  be- 
cause Congress  had  not  acted,  for  this 
5-year  emergency  period  we  were 
going  to  set  out  a  set  of  principles  and 


we  were  going  to  live  with  those  prin- 
ciples. 

Among  the  most  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Oramm-Rudman  was  the  60- 
vote  point  of  order  that  required  that 
no  budget  could  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  which  did  not  meet  the  tar- 
gets of  the  Oramm-Rudman  law. 
There  is  no  provision  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law  that  is  more  im- 
portant than  that. 

In  addition,  it  provided  that  any 
amendment  to  that  budget  had  to  be 
zero  sum  in  the  deficit  and  that  any 
bills  appropriating  money  which  vio- 
lated the  overall  budget  or  violated 
the  subcommittee  levels  as  set  out  in 
the  budget  were  subject  to  a  60-vote 
point  of  order. 

Everybody  knew,  when  we  wrote 
that  into  law,  that  there  would  be  dis- 
putes about  budget  assumptions.  From 
the  very  begiiuiing,  we  have  had  de- 
bates about  what  we  assume  about 
economic  growth,  and  we  all  know 
that  the  level  of  economic  growth  has 
a  big  impact  on  the  budget.  We  all 
knew,  when  we  passed  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law,  that  there 
would  be  disputes  atx>ut  gross  national 
product,  that  there  would  be  disputes 
about  inflation,  that  there  would  be 
disputes  about  unemplosrment,  that 
there  would  be  disputes  about  the 
overall  baseline.  We  all  knew  that,  and 
we  all  knew  that  from  time  to  time 
people  would  mix  wishes  and  wants 
and  desires  with  reality.  We  all  knew 
that. 

However,  nobody  contemplated 
when  we  passed  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  law  that  somebody  was  going 
to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  say  that  while  we  say  in  this 
budget  that  the  deficit  is  $133.7  bil- 
lion, while  we  all  say  that  is  the  case, 
while  the  whole  budget  is  written  on 
those  economic  assimiptions,  while 
nobody  claims  otherwise,  and  while 
nobody  is  proposing  to  go  back  and  re- 
write the  budget  in  light  of  new  as- 
sumptions, the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  is  saying 
that  solely  for  the  purposes  of  meeting 
the  targets  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
law— for  no  other  purposes— we  are 
going  to  recognize  an  entirely  differ- 
ent set  of  assumptions,  and  those  al- 
ternate assumptions  produce  a  deficit 
of  $107.9  billion. 

In  fact,  had  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  simply 
gone  back  and  changed  the  baseline 
and  rewritten  the  budget  and  given 
the  baseline  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  had  they  scored  it 
at  $108  billion  based  on  that  baseline, 
this  would  be  an  entirely  different 
debate  today,  and  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  would  be  right.  We  migt-t  not 
have  liked  it;  we  might  have  thought 
it  was  bad  policy;  but  it  would  have 
been  a  correct  ruling. 

However,  what  has  happened  here  is 
that  the   distinguished   chairman   of 


the  Budget  Committee  is  not  saying, 
"I  am  going  to  adopt  a  new  set  of  as- 
sumptions." He  is  not  suddenly  saying, 
"The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  projections  about  GNP  and 
about  unemployment  are  right."  He  is 
saying  let's  momentarily  use  these  as- 
sumptions for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Granmi- 
Rudman-Hollings — and  then  let's  set 
them  aside  and  not  use  them  again. 

The  point  is  that  after  having  com- 
mitted, with  70  Members  of  the 
Senate  voting,  that  we  were  not  going 
to  bring  a  budget  to  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  that  did  not  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  targets,  pe- 
riod, now  do  we  want  to  sustain  a 
ruling  of  the  Chair  that  says  on  page  1 
that  for  the  purposes  of  determining 
the  deficit  under  the  Balanced  Budget 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act,  we  are 
now  going  to  assume  one  set  of  as- 
sumptions to  meet  that  target,  to  ful- 
fill that  requirement  of  law,  and  then 
on  page  2  have  the  provision  again  of 
$133.7  billion?  On  page  1,  the  assump- 
tions are  one  thing;  on  page  2,  they 
are  another— one  budget  with  two  dif- 
ferent deficit  levels. 

If  this  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  sus- 
tained, what  this  means  is  that  every 
time  a  spending  bill  comes  to  the  floor, 
we  can  have  a  little  provision  attached 
to  it  that  says  that  for  the  piu-poses  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  commit- 
ment that  we  made  2  years  ago,  which 
many  Members  of  this  body  who  were 
elected  in  1986  campaigned  in  support 
of,  we  are  going  to  have  this  little  fic- 
tion in  paragraph  1,  but  evenrthing 
else  is  going  to  be  reality  from  then 
on. 

If  the  Budget  Committee  chairman 
says  that  is  all  right,  what  we  are 
hearing  from  the  Chair  is  that  that  is 
going  to  be  ruled  to  be  in  order.  If  we 
do  that,  we  have  taken  the  guts  out  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law; 
and,  what  is  more  important,  not  only 
have  we  taken  the  guts  out  of  the  law. 
but  also,  we  are  going  to  have  a  hard 
time  putting  them  back  in. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  could  rise  up  through  the 
State  legislatures  and  mandate  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  the  Constitution.  It 
could  be  adopted  by  38  States.  Then, 
by  this  logic,  with  a  little  fiction  that 
said  that  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution— the  document  that 
we  are  celebrating  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of— we  are  going  to  have  a  little 
fiction  and  we  are  going  to  say  that  we 
assume  merely  that  it  is  met,  but  then 
the  rest  of  the  bill  violates  it. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  are  going 
to  be  under  a  lot  of  pressure  to  vote  to 
sustain  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  a 
partisan  basis.  I  hope  they  will  not  do 
it.  If  you  voted  for  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law,  you  said  that 
no  budget  should  come  to  the  floor  of 
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tbe  XJA  ffwi»t^  that  did  not  meet  its 
targeCs;  and  when  you  said  it,  you  ob- 
vlouily  meant  it,  because  it  was  clear 
what  the  law  meant.  No  one  contem- 
plated that  anyone  would  write  a 
budget  that  <m  page  2  has  a  deficit  of 
$1S3.7  bmkMi.  and  on  page  1  sajrs  that 
tor  the  purpooe  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  &nergency  Deficit  Control  Act. 
assume  otherwise. 

In  fact,  taken  to  Its  absurd  conclu- 
sion, this  provisi(m  could  have  simply 
said.  "Assume  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing Oramm-I^udman-Holllngs  that  It  is 
met."  And  with  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  the  Parliamentarian 
would  have  ruled— the  Chair  would 
have  ruled— that  it  meets  the  targets. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  matter,  this  is 
not  a  technical  matter.  This  is  a 
matter  that  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  a 
democratic  Government. 

Whoi  Congress  makes  commitments 
that  it  is  going  to  do  things,  when  we 
set  out  a  policy  to  deal  with  a  terrible 
national  crisis  that  threatens  the 
future  of  America,  if  we  then  use  a 
little  parliamentary  gimmick  to  get 
out  from  under  our  commitment,  we 
are  doing  more  than  simply  passing  a 
budget  that  does  not  meet  muster. 

The  issue  here  is  not  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  come  to  the 
floor  with  a  budget  that  does  not  meet 
the  $108  billion  target.  The  issue  here 
Is  that  for  the  first  time  we  are  offi- 
dally  perpetrating  a  myth,  whereby 
though  in  reality  we  do  not  meet  the 
deficit  target,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
law  to  which  we  were  committed,  we 
say  we  did.  If  we  open  up  this  Pando- 
ra's box.  there  is  absolutely  no  end  of 
it.  These  kinds  of  rulings  can  be  made 
on  any  number  of  bills  where  we  have 
set  out  In  law  an  objective. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  long 
look  at  this  issue,  if  you  voted  for  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  law.  sustain 
that  law  here.  If  we  vote  to  sustain  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  we  are  killing  off 
the  most  powerful  tool  left  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  the  involvement  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  forced  Congress 
into  the  fallback  position  to  vote  on 
the  deficit,  at  that  point  it  was  clear 
that  we  might  have  the  intention  of 
esc^ing  the  responsibility  of  what  we 
did  on  the  budget.  I  do  not  think  this 
thing  would  have  been  happening 
were  it  not  for  that,  because  some  day 
we  have  to  face  the  music. 

The  question  here  is  this:  Last  year, 
under  this  imperfect  law,  with  all  its 
problems,  we  reduced  the  deficit  by 
$45  billion  and  Federal  spending  grew 
by  less  than  in  any  year  since  Elsen- 
hower was  President,  in  1955.  Here,  on 
this  one  vote  on  whether  we  sustain  or 
overturn  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  we 
are  going  to  determine  in  a  very  real 


s^ise  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
kfep  that  law  in  place. 

iLf  you  want  to  balance  the  budget,  if 
you  are  serious  about  the  commitment 
you  made  when  we  passed  the  Bal- 
a]|ced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Cbntrol  Act,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
JiBtify  peri>etrating  a  fraud  by  voting 
td  sustain  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
when  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  an  ab- 
sc  lute  absiudity.  This  is  a  budget  that 
oi  I  its  very  face  says  the  deficit  is 
$:  33.7  billion.  No  place  else  anywhere 
ix  the  budget  does  it  suggest  other- 
wise. There  is  Just  a  little  paragraph 
OB  page  1,  that  says  "for  the  purposes 
of  determining."  And  we  are  supposed 
tq  pretend  that  the  deficit  is  different. 

Are  we  going  to  run  the  Government 
ol  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  history 
of  mankind  with  little  clauses  like  "for 
tUe  purposes  of  determining"?  Either 
we  are  going  to  abide  by  the  necessary 
constraints  we  impose  on  the  actions 
of  the  Senate  or  we  are  not.  That  is 
the  issue  here. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are  serious 
alK>ut  fiscal  responsibility  to  vote  on 
this  on  the  merits. 

when  we  adopted  the  Gramm- 
Rfidman-HoUings  law,  did  we  or  did  we 
not  mean  it  when  we  said  that  no 
budget  would  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  did  not  meet  the  targets. 
Npw,  if  Senators  want  to  waive  that 
pbint  of  order,  they  have  a  right,  they 
hive  a  procedure,  but  we  determined 
that  it  ought  to  require  a  supermajor- 
itt  vote.  That  is  quite  another  matter. 

\  would  not  be  making  this  argu- 
ment had  the  distinguished  Senator 
frpm  Florida  come  to  the  floor  and 
sa^d  the  deficit  is  $133.7  billion,  and  I 
it  to  waive  the  point  of  order  under 
Gramm-Rudmiian-Hollings  law.  He 
id  have  made  his  arguments.  I 
wiuld  have  made  my  argument  not  to 
d<i  it,  and  we  would  have  spoken,  and 
we  would  have  stayed  with  procedure. 
This  Idlls  procedure. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
.tor's  time  has  expired. 
DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  minutes 

oW  the  resolution. 

,e    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

inator  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
utes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  This.  Mr.  President,  is 
not  a  vote  about  whether  we  want  to 
a4opt  a  budget  that  does  not  meet  the 
ts^et.  It  is  not  a  vote  on  whether  we 
wfnt  to  let  a  budget  come  to  the  floor 
that  does  not  meet  the  target.  That  is 
n*t  the  issue. 

The  issue  is  do  we  want  to  destroy 
the  only  process  that  has  come  along 
in  20  years  that  holds  out  any  ho|}e  of 
gilvlng  us  the  vehicle  or  giving  us  the 
cafpacity  to  address  this  terrible  prob- 
lem of  the  Federal  deficit? 

If  we  sustain  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
we  have  effectively  destroyed  the  most 
powerful  tool  in  that  process. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cast  this 
V4  te  not  on  whether  or  not  you  are  for 
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the  Chiles  budget,  not  on  whether  or 
not  you  think  it  is  possible  to  meet  the 
$108  billion  deficit,  not  on  whether  or 
not  ybu  think  if  the  President  can 
have  6ne  set  of  assumptions  that  Con- 
gress has  a  right  to  adopt  those  as- 
sumptions. The  truth  is  Congress  did 
not  aidopt  those  assumptions.  This 
budget  did  not  adopt  those  assump- 
tions. rThis  vote  should  be  cast  on  one 
and  only  one  issue  and  that  issue  is: 
We  set  out  in  law  a  procedure  that  if  a 
budget  does  not  meet  the  targets  it  re- 
quires 60  votes  to  override  the  point  of 
order,  because  Congress  has  defined 
its  objective.  That  is  the  law. 

Are  we  going  to  aUow  that  law  to  be 
circim^vented  with  a  little  phrase  such 
as  "iot  the  purpose  of  determining"? 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
dare  liot  do  that,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
to  take  the  extraordinary 
that  I  do  not  think  ought  to  be 
for  light  or  transient  reasons, 
it  is  the  action  of  overruling 
or  overturning  the  Chair's 
That  extraordinary  action  is 
justified  because  that  ruling  is  a  mock- 
ery ol!  what  we  committed  to  in  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act.  and  if  that  ruling  is 
sustai|ied.  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  destroying  that  act  and  unfor- 
timatdly,  as  limited  as  that  act  is.  with 
all  of  Its  failings,  it  is  the  only  sentry 
at  the  I  gate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
have  ih  favor  of  the  appeal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  15  minutes  remaining  on 
the  appeal  itself. 

Mr.  .DOMENICI.  How  much  time 
does  tpe  Senator  want.  20  minutes,  15 
minutes? 

Mr.  POLLINGS.  Not  over  10. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  10  minutes 
off  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
all  caqdor  and  all  fairness,  my  position 
is  thit  we  should  not  sustain  the 
rulind  of  the  Chair.  Indeed,  we  should 
overrule  the  Chair  on  perhaps  no 
better!  authority  than  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Chiles  of  Florida,  who 
back  iin  March  1985  made  the  famous 
observation  that  if  you  are  going  to 
start  mixing  CBO  figures  with  OMB 
figxu-es,  you  are  marrying  a  cow  with  a 
donkeS'  and  you  end  up  with  an  animal 
called;  a  cockamamy. 

In  fairness,  I  would  observe  that 
Senator  Chiles,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Conunittee,  has  had  the 


most  difficult  time  trying  to  draw  bi- 
partisan participation  into  this  year's 
budget  process.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  Senator  from  Texas  Imow 
that  and  I  Imow  that. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  when 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I 
were  just  ordinary  Members  years  ago. 
we  put  in  several  amendments.  One 
provided  for  5-percent,  real  growth  in 
defense.  We  enjoyed  a  spirit  of  biparti- 
sanship that,  regrettably,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  has  not 
had  the  advantage  of  since  taking  over 
as  the  new  chairman  this  year. 

Senator  Muskik.  Senator  Bellmon 
and  I  worked  together.  Similarly,  Sen- 
ator Chiles  worked  with  Senator  Do- 
HENici.  So  when  the  Senator  from 
Texas  says  he  hopes  we  do  not  vote  on 
a  partisan  basis,  I  have  to  agree  with 
him.  But  let  us  also  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulty of  drafting  a  budget  when  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  declines  to 
be  a  fuU  partner  in  the  process. 

We  have  met  time  and  again  in  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  have  put  forth 
budget  proposals,  and  I  am  g:rateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  Senator 
DAMyoRTH.  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. Senator  Boschwitz,  for  sup- 
porting them.  That  made  seven  votes 
for  my  budget  proposal,  and  one  other 
Democratic  Senator  not  present  indi- 
cated his  support. 

So  we  got  eight  votes.  If  I  had  opted 
to  use  OMB  figiu-es,  I  likely  could 
have  gotten  more  than  eight  votes. 
Indeed,  I  could  probably  have  gotten  a 
unanimous  vote  because  I  could  have 
taken  the  cuts  in  my  proposal  and  per- 
mitted full  funding  for  defense.  Then, 
with  President  Reagan's  $5  billion  in 
revenues— I  would  not  have  needed 
any  more  revenues— I  would  have  met 
the  $108  billion  deficit  target. 

I  have  not  proposed  suiistantial  reve- 
nues in  my  proposal  because  I  enjoy  it. 
Those  revenues  were  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  the  deficit  target  hon- 
estly. 

I  repeat.  Senator  Chiles  did  not 
have  the  advantage  of  bipartisanship. 
So  he  asked  himself  the  question,  as  a 
reasonable  man  would  do.  How  do  I 
get  from  here  to  there?  Of  course,  he 
did  not  want  to  opt  for  the  major  new 
revenues  required  to  get  the  job  done. 
Nonetheless,  I  must  take  issue  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  who  says  that 
if  you  vote  to  sustain  the  Chair  you 
have  voted  to  kill  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  With  that  argument,  all  is 
lost.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  the  majority  of  this  body 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings. 

Instead,  I  would  appeal  to  your  con- 
science, to  your  sense  of  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility, to  your  honest  desire  to 
get  this  Job  done  in  a  responsible  way. 
By  voting  to  sustain  the  chair,  you  do 
not  necessarily  destroy  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  However,  you  do 
undermine  the  integrity  of  the  budget 


process.  Is  there  not  some  pride  in  this 
body?  Is  there  not  a  sense  of  duty  to 
do  the  Job  honestly  and  properly? 

I  urge  you  to  overrule  the  Chair  as  a 
protest  against  the  trickery  and  self- 
deception  of  the  budget  approach 
before  us,  an  approach  that  the  chair- 
man himself  has  called  a  cocltamamy. 
Just  because  the  President  resorts  to  a 
bogiis  budget  and  Just  because  the 
House  does  the  same,  is  no  excuse  for 
us  to  indulge  in  the  same  charade.  The 
buck  has  to  stop.  If  we  do  not  stop  it 
in  the  Senate,  then  we  say  to  the  fi- 
nancial commimity:  Forget  about  any 
kind  of  discipline  at  least  for  the  next 
2  to  3  years.  For.  certainly,  if  we  do 
not  do  the  Job  here  and  now.  then  we 
shan't  to  it  in  an  election  year.  1988. 

And  if  the  Job  is  not  accomplished  in 
1988.  then  there  is  no  chance  of  any- 
thing being  done  before  a  new  Presi- 
dent takes  office  in  1989.  The  new 
President  cannot  put  through  laws  by 
waving  a  magic  wand.  Financial  poli- 
cies already  will  have  been  set,  and 
whatever  he  might  propose  in  January 
1989  will  not  take  effect  untU  1990. 

So  this  vote  is  not  about  whether  we 
should  get  rid  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  I  know  full  well  you  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  us.  This  vote  is  about 
whether  you  want  to  get  rid  of  our 
economy  in  this  great  land  of  ours 
where  democratic  government  has 
worked  for  two  centuries  according  to 
certain  disciplines  and  understandings 
and  niles  and  procedures. 

By  voting  to  sustain  the  Chair,  you 
are  saying  to  Paul  Volcker  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve:  Resort  to  inflation  and 
monetize  the  debt.  When  all  is  said 
and  done,  that  is  the  alternative  to 
passing  an  honest  budget.  The  foreign 
investors  will  withdraw  their  Invest- 
ments. The  financial  community, 
luiowing  that  inflation  is  coming,  will 
pull  in  their  horns  and  the  market  will 
slump.  Investors  will  buy  gold,  batten 
down  the  hatches,  and  brace  for  3 
more  years  of  inflated  Government 
and  irresponsibility. 

The  chairman  claims  that  his  budget 
puts  us  on  a  glidepath  to  a  balanced 
budget.  I  differ  very  strongly  with  the 
chairman's  description  of  a  glidepath. 
The  chairman  pleads,  "The  President 
and  the  House  have  used  these  cocka- 
mamy figures  so  we  must  do  the  same. 
But  we  wlU  still  be  on  a  glidepath,  we 
stUl  have  the  disciplne."  Would  that  it 
were  so. 

Let  us  press  ahead  and  get  the  Job 
done.  We  are  not  that  far  away.  The 
House  has  proposed  $20  billion  in  new 
revenues.  Senator  Chiles  has  pro- 
posed $18.5  billion  in  new  revenues. 
We  could  add  further  $5  billion  to  $10 
billion  in  revenues  and  we  will  reach  a 
total  of  $28  billion  in  revenues.  Then, 
with  minimal  cuts,  we  can  hit  the  $108 
billion  deficit  target.  That  will  truly 
put  us  on  a  balanced-budget  glidepath. 
We  will  have  the  discipline. 


Instead,  we  are  trapped  in  this  cha- 
rade of  false  figures  and  bogus  budg- 
ets. Washington  has  made  irresponsi- 
bility an  art  form. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  sober  up  or  we. 
frankly,  we  will  be  on  the  glidepath  to  ■ 
the  next  EIngland.  We  will  end  up  with 
a  bunch  of  Journalists  in  the  gallery 
and  a  debating  society  in  Congress, 
and  we  will  be  a  second-rate  nation 
like  England. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  to  override,  not 
for  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  or  be- 
cause of  any  Idnd  of  fanciful  parlia- 
mentary maneuver,  but  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  and  discipline. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  yielding  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  this 
debate  the  last  few  minutes.  It  has 
been  so  enlightening  and  so  gratifying 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  hear  all 
these  iLind  words  about  my  Job  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee.  It 
soimded  as  though  I  were  about  to  de- 
stroy the  country  and  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  and  I  guess  the  alli- 
ance and.  well.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  took  the  universe  down  with  it  or 
not. 

It  is  interesting  to  listen  to  some  of 
these  things,  especially  when  I  think 
about  what  we  are  attempting  to  do 
here,  to  get  a  provision  before  the 
Senate  that  allows  the  majority  to 
work  its  will,  allows  this  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Now  where  do  we  find  ourselves?  We 
found  ourselves  in  a  hard  situation  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  use  honest  num- 
bers. That  is  what  we  have  always 
tried  to  do.  We  were  going  to  have 
some  of  the  Senators  come  out  here 
and  use  their  point-of-order  gun  and 
shoot  this  proposition  down  before  it 
had  a  chance  at  birth. 
Now,  people  say: 

We  don't  take  any  issue  with  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  reach  108.  Well.  now.  we  don't 
but  we  certainly  planned  to  take  issue  with 
that  before  when  it  looked  like  the  60-vote 
point  of  order  would  lie. 

And  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  kind  of  put  his  hand 
upon  it.  We  found  ourselves  unable  to 
get  participation  from  the  other  side, 
not  because  we  did  not  ask  for  it  when 
the  Budget  Committee  meeting  start- 
ed. All  during  the  process  of  those 
meetings,  we  found  our  Republican 
friends  withholding  themselves  and 
not  participating.  We  had  to  produce  a 
budget  on  our  own. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
right.  The  Senator  from  Florida  decid- 
ed early  on  that  there  was  no  way  of 
producing  a  budget  with  true  figures 
that  would  get  to  108  and  would  have 
any  chance  of  passing.  Maybe  we 
should  Just  put  something  out  here 
that  had  no  opportunity  to  pass,  let  it 
blow  up,  let  people  see  there  was  no 
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way  of  doing  it.  Perhaps  that  is  the  ex- 
erdae  we  should  do. 

I  guess  I  can  sense  a  little  of  the 
frustration  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Bfezleo.  because  I  remember  when  I 
made  those  remariLS  about  the  cocka- 
mamy  budget  I  did  say  that.  I  remem- 
ber how  frustrated  I  was  when  a  ma- 
jority at  that  time  on  the  other  side 
would  decide  in  committee  whether 
they  wanted  to  use  OMB  figures  or 
they  wanted  to  use  the  President's  fig- 
ures or  they  wanted  to  use  a  combina- 
tion of  those  figures— whatever  they 
felt  was  in  their  interest  to  use.  They 
had  a  majority,  they  were  able  to  force 
that  through  and  they  did.  We  did 
object.  I  remember  one  time  I  got 
very,  very  upset  about  it.  I  felt  like  I 
was  going  to  get  phsrsically  ill  because 
I  thou^t  that  was  the  wrong  way  to 
go  about  it.  I  did  not  like  it  then.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  right  to  be  able  to  do 
that 

But  for  the  life  of  me.  I  have  to 
wonder  to  listen  to  all  of  this  rhetoric, 
when  I  read  what  the  President  said  to 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
which  he  castigated  the  Congress  and 
I  assume  a  lot  of  Democrats  in  the 
Congress.  When  he  was  talking  about 
budget  matters,  he  said: 

Ooagren  has  a  budcet  iHxicen  that's  out 
of  control— missed  deadlines,  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  targets  that  get  ignored. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we 
are  up  against  We  are  up  against  the 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  submit  a  budget  that  does 
not  have  good  numbers  and  then  jump 
on  the  Congress  for  ignoring  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  targets. 

Now.  you  are  tJilking  about  what  en- 
dangers the  country,  what  endangers 
the  process,  what  endangers  the  credi- 
bility. Fellows,  you  have  just  got  to 
kind  of  play  with  the  same  yardstick. 
It  is  really  not  fair.  I  did  not  hear  this 
bleeding  heart  in  this  statement  about 
the  President's  budget.  I  never  heard 
the  Senator  from  Texas  take  off  about 
what  that  budget  does  to  the  country 
and  what  it  does  to  the  process  or  how 
statements  like  that  affect  the  coun- 
try. 

I  never  read  that  in  the  paper.  I 
have  never  found  any  articles  that 
talk  about  the  President  having  phony 
numbers. 

What  did  we  try  to  do?  We  catch  it 
both  ways. 

We  are  not  going  to  say  it  is  $108  bil- 
lion. My  conscience  will  not  let  me  say 
it  is  $108  billion.  It  was  not  that  yes- 
terday, and  it  is  not  that  today.  We 
said  it  is  not. 

But  we  are  saying  we  do  not  think,  a 
minority  can  sit  back,  refuse  to  partici- 
pate, have  the  President  in  their  party 
submit  numbers  using  the  same  as- 
sumptions we  are  using,  and  then  cas- 
tigate the  Democrats  because  they  are 
slipping  the  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings 
targets  and  keep  a  majority  of  this 
body  from  working  its  will. 


Inere  is  another  way  aroimd  this. 
Thf  Senator  from  Texas  weU  knows 
we  lean  waive  the  Budget  Act  so  the 
majority  can  work  its  will  in  this 
Chamber.  I  do  not  think  that  is  proper 
tod^y.  We  did  not  want  to  do  that.  We 
did  not  attempt  to  do  it  here.  I  would 
lov«  to  get  a  60-vote  waiver.  If  some- 
bo<^  wants  to  help  me  put  together 
those  votes  so  we  can  start  this  proc- 
ess, that  is  a  good  way  to  go.  The  Sen- 
atof  from  Florida  is  not  opposed  to 
tha^.  But  we  did  not  have  any  indica- 
tiod  we  could  get  anything  like  that. 
In  aEict.  we  were  told  everybody  Is  wait- 
ing] for  their  point-of -order  guns  and 
they  are  going  to  shoot  down  these 
processes  the  minute  these  budgets  hit 
the  I  floor.  We  are  going  to  show  that 
the  Democrats  cannot  produce  a 
budget,  cannot  do  it,  and  we  saw  a 
little  of  that  in  the  committee  when 
we  could  not  get  the  numbers  on  our 
budket.  We  floundered  around  a  while. 

V^e  were  told,  "do  not  worry,  at  some 
statfe  we  will  help  you  get  a  vote." 

I  do  not  know  where  that  stage  is 
going  to  be.  We  have  never  quite 
reached  it. 

^  e  have  a  way  of  saying  in  the  legal 
pro  ession  that  bad  facts  make  for  bad 
law  I  think  that  is  true.  Maybe  that  is 
whi  t  we  are  facing  here.  But  to  listen 
to  s  ame  of  this  protestation  the  fervor 
I  h;ar  is  a  little  bit  strange.  During 
the  6  years  we  were  in  the  minority, 
we  saw  combinations  of  figures  used, 
OW  B  figures,  CBO  figures,  we  saw  all 
of  Ithat.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
Gnimm-Rudman-Hollings  process  that 
recognizes  OMB,  CBO,  and  combina- 
tioi|s  of  both.  We  see  that  already  in 
the  process.  We  come  along  and  try  to 
get  something  before  the  Senate. 

IIJ  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  a 
preposition  that  meets  $108  billion  it 
wo^ld  be  eligible.  He  could  bring  it  up. 
Th«  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Soi|th  Carolina  can  be  presented.  The 
Seqator  from  New  Mexico  I  assume  is 
goi^g  to  have  a  substitute  at  some 
time.  It  will  be  presented.  The  Senate 
will  have  a  chance  to  work  its  will  on 
all  pf  these.  But  somehow  we  should 
noti  have  had  that  opportunity.  We 
jusi  do  not  want  to  do  this. 

T^  e  are  deeming  it  is  Friday  even 
though  it  Is  Sunday.  That  is  what  I 
thi]Lk  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
sai( .  The  President  says  it  is  Simday. 
But  if  we  say  it  is  Simday,  that  is 
wrong.  I  cannot  get  my  mind  aroimd 
it.  )  cannot  quite  understand.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  says  it 
is  Sunday,  and  we  say,  OK,  it  is 
Su]  day,  wait  a  minute.  That  is  fraud, 
tha  b  is  a  sham,  that  is  hypocrisy,  that 
is  I  oing  to  destroy  Gramm-Rudman- 
Ho  lings,  it  is  the  doom  and  the  end  of 
tha  budget  process,  and  all  of  that  be- 
cai^e  we  said  it  is  Sunday  also. 

Iliat  is  kind  of  hard  for  me  to  deal 
with.  But  I  think  whenever  you  are  in 
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Icind  of  situation,  obviously  you 
going  to  find  somebody  trying  to 


find  a  Way  to  get  around  it.  But  it 
seems  t  le  worst  mistake  we  made  was 
to  say  it  is  not  $108  biUion.  If  we  had 
used  OMB  economics,  if  we  had  per- 
petuated and  gone  along  with  the 
fraud,  that  would  be  all  right.  But 
when  we  said  no,  our  conscience  will 
not  let  Us  do  that,  we  have  to  call  it 
like  it  is,  even  though  we  feel  like  we 
have  t9  get  something  before  the 
Senate,  we  have  to  keep  a  determined 
group  tl^t  does  not  want  to  allow  any- 
thing tb  happen  that  prevents  the 
Senate  from  worldng  its  will,  and  pre- 
venting a  majority— suddenly,  that  is 
wrong.  )f  we  had  gone  aU  the  way,  if 
we  had  wanted  to  perpetuate  the 
fraud,  then  that  would  have  been  all 
right.     I 

Well,  We  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
see.  Do  ^e  want  to  say  that  we  have  to 
have  60  votes  here  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  President  can  make  his 
proposal,  use  one  set  of  economics, 
claim  that  he  reached  $108  billion, 
carry  that  to  the  countryside,  and  say 
everyone  else  is  slipping  the  targets? 
But  we  fu-e  going  to  say  you  cannot  do 
that  in  {the  Senate.  You  are  held  to 
that,  l^w  we  see  the  House  take 
action,  ^d  I  guess  it  is  all  right  for 
them  because  they  used  OMB  econom- 
ics even  though  they  put  in  a  plug. 
WeU,  I  cannot  exactly  get  my  mind 
around  that  either.  When  the  other 
side  coijld  use  CBO  figures,  OMB  fig- 
ures, th^  President's  figures,  and  some 
combination  of  all  of  them,  I  guess  at 
some  stage  you  have  to  understand 
why  a  majority  will  try  to  lay  some- 
thing bdfore  the  Senate  and  see  if  that 
is  possible. 

That  Is  what  we  are  about. 

Mr.  pOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair.   I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  to  put  the 
Membefs  on  my  side  at  least,  and  any 
others  Who  want  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,;  on  notice  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  use  a  lot  more  time.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
wants  some  time,  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  Senator  Grahm,  wants 
some  tiine.  And  then  I  think  we  are 
about  ready  to  vote.  If  there  are  other 
Senatois  who  support  the  position  I 
am  takibg  who  want  to  speak,  I  hope 
they  understand  we  will  either  vote  up 
or  down  on  my  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nafs,  or  presumably  on  a  motion 
to  table,  which  may  occur  from  the 
other  sine. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes off  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatoi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  l{he  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  does  not  really  like  what  I 
have  sajid  today.  And  I  loiow  that  he 
might  4ven  be  thinking  that  I  ought 


not  be  as  concerned  about  this  as  I  am. 
But  let  me  say  I  really  am  serious 
about  it.  I  say  to  my  friend  I  think  he 
would  have  been  better  off  by  taking 
this  amendment  back  to  committee 
and  using  OMB  economics.  In  fact,  I 
urge  him  now  not  to  call  up  his 
amendment,  if  he  really  wants  to 
comply  with  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings.  He  suggested  that  maybe  that 
would  be  a  better  way. 

I  honestly  believe  if  we  are  going  to 
have  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  I 
submit  to  him  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  future  if  he  pulled  his  amend- 
ment, went  back  to  committee,  and 
marked  it  up  on  OMB  economics  and 
use  his  same  argument,  use  the  argu- 
ment that  the  President  uses.  That  is 
really  the  only  defense  the  Senator 
has  for  his  little  sentence  saying  this 
budget  does  not  meet  the  deficit 
target,  but  for  purposes  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  we  say  it  meets  it.  I 
truly  believe  it  is  a  sad  day  for  the 
process. 

The  Senator  sJso  indicated  that  he 
could  have  moved  to  waive.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  only  provision  for  waiver 
on  this  amendment  is  a  60-vote  waiver. 
The  Senator  could  have  waived,  but  it 
would  have  required  60  votes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator 
could  have  done  precisely  what  he  is 
doing  by  51  votes,  by  appealing  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  when  the  Chair 
said  he  needs  60. 1  assume  the  Senator 
does  not  want  to  do  that  because  he 
does  not  want  to  fly  right  in  the  face 
of  it  and  say  we  see  60,  we  read  60,  but 
we  want  to  appeal  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  that  says  60.  So  he  does  not 
want  to  go  that  route.  So  he  has  an 
amendment  saying  we  comply  with 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

I  truly  believe  he  has  thrown  the 
process  of  60  votes,  supermajority, 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  targets  out 
the  window.  I  say  to  both  of  my 
friends,  the  distinguished  former 
chairman,  and  the  new  chairman, 
there  has  been  some  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  you  need  60  votes.  And  you 
do  not  have  any  cooperation  over  here. 
There  has  been  some  sdlusion  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  tough  to  get  a  budget, 
and  you  do  not  have  any  help  over 
here.  Let  me  say  to  both  Senators,  I 
have  been  in  both  positions.  I  have 
been  in  a  position  where  I  have  had  no 
help  from  your  side,  and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  say  you  did 
not  ask  for  it.  I  have  been  there.  I 
have  asked  for  it,  and  could  not  get  it. 
I  have  been  there  when  I  did  not  ask 
for  it,  and  had  to  produce  the  entire 
budget  with  votes  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  The  truth  of  the  matter,  howev- 
er, is  we  decided  to  change  the  sub- 
stantive law  of  the  land,  and  say  if  you 
do  not  meet  the  targets,  you  need  60 
votes.  It  is  not  the  end  of  the  world  if 
you  do  not  get  a  budget  because  there 
is  a  provision  of  sequester  if  you  do 
not  get  a  budget.  But  if  you  are  going 


to  exceed  the  deficit  targets  and 
cannot  get  60  votes,  you  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  a  budget. 

I  say  that  in  all  sincerity,  as  tough  as 
it  is,  that  is  what  the  law  is.  That  is 
what  we  provided.  If  you  are  going  to 
produce  a  budget  that  exceeds 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  you  have  to 
have  60  votes.  I  do  not  read  the  law 
any  other  way.  That  is  what  we  said. 
That  is  what  we  intended. 

I  repeat  I  think  it  would  be  a  much 
better  day  for  this  Senate  if  we  said  to 
the  Chair  you  just  have  to  be  out  of 
your  mind  in  nlling  that  that  particu- 
lar amendment  is  in  order  because  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
says  it  is  in  order  and  says  we  deem 
that  we  have  complied  when  we  have 
not,  that  we  have  thrown  the  60-vote 
rule  out  the  window. 

I  think  rather  than  do  that,  we 
would  be  better  off  if  you  took  the 
amendment  and  used  OMB  economics 
on  it  and  brought  it  l>ack  up  here  and 
said  the  economics  are  the  President's. 
I  cannot  be  any  more  helpful,  I 
cannot  be  any  more  blunt  about  it, 
and  I  cannot  feel  any  more  empathy 
for  anyone  than  I  do  for  the  chairman 
right  now.  Frankly,  I  have  been 
through  this  when  I  had  no  hope  of 
getting  a  budget  and  we  were  on  this 
floor  2,  3.  and  4  weelu. 

Speiddng  of  the  President  and  his 
budget.  I  have  produced  five  budgets 
that  cleared  this  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  not  for 
these  budgets  at  the  beginning,  was 
not  for  them  for  the  first  week  of 
debate,  had  completely  different  eco- 
nomics than  the  President's  budgets, 
had  completely  different  assumptions, 
and  he  is  of  my  party  and  we  were  in 
the  majority.  And  still  that  Job  had  to 
be  done  some  way  or  another. 

We  produced  one  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  once,  all  the  votes  on  this 
side,  and  the  President  later  aban- 
doned it  under  an  oak  tree  somewhere. 
I  am  only  suggesting  that  we  have 
all  had  very  difficult  jobs  producing 
budgets,  but  the  fact  remains  un- 
equh^ocal,  absolute,  without  any  ques- 
tion that  we  also  have  a  law  and 
budget  process  that  says  60  votes  if 
you  are  going  to  exceed  $108  billion 
this  year.  I  submit  you  ought  not  be 
able  to  get  around  it  by  just  deeming 
that  you  have  complied.  You  are  prob- 
ably better  off  for  the  future  of  proc- 
esses around  here  if  you  pulled  that 
budget  and  put  in  different  economic 
assumptions  and  say,  "On  these  as- 
sumptions, the  same  the  President 
makes,  it  complies." 

But  to  set  in  motion  now,  with  3  or  4 
years  left  under  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings, a  process  and  a  precedent  based 
upon  a  ruling  from  the  Chair,  is  dan- 
gerous. Next  year  we  can  do  the  same 
thing.  We  can  say: 

Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  sajrs  $72  billion. 
WeU,  the  President  did  not  cooperate  and 
we  do  not  know  whether  we  can  get  there. 


We  did  the  very  best  we  could.  Here,  here  is 
our  budget  and  It  is  $20  biUion  over  the 
target. 

But  we  need  60  votes  to  waive  the  law  and 
I  cannot  get  60  votes  so  here  is  an  amend- 
ment. 

"I  deem  that  you  do  not  even  have 
to  put  economics  in.  The  Senate  deems 
that  it  is  in  compliance  with  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  and  the  Chair  would 
rule,  'Well,  that  is  in  order  because  the 
Parliamentarian  says  it  is  in  order.'  " 

I  tell  you,  that  is  really  well  beyond 
whether  the  President's  budget  is  a 
good  budget,  whether  his  economics 
are  right  or  wrong.  The  Chair  is  Just 
wrong  in  assuming  that  you  can  get 
rid  of  the  60-vote  requirement  by 
having  a  Budget  Committee  chairman 
send  an  amendment  up  there  that  sajrs 
you  do  not  need  the  60-vote  waiver. 
We  have  essentially  sent  up  an  amend- 
ment sasring,  "We  do  not  need  the  60 
votes  because  we  'deem'  you  do  not 
need  the  60  votes."  and  the  Chair  says. 
"WeU.  if  you  raise  the  point  of  order 
that  you  should  have  60  votes.  I 
cannot  do  anything  but  read  this  and 
it  says  you  do  not  need  the  60  votes. 
Therefore,  you  are  in  compliance." 

That  is  what  the  Parliamentarian 
has  done.  I  am  reaUy  delighted  that 
the  Parliamentarian  is  here  because  I 
frankly  beUeve  it  is  a  sad  day  for  the 
Senate  to  make  such  a  ruling.  I  hon- 
estly do. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. How  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining on  the  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  16  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  his 
time  and  I  thank  him,  too.  for  the  val- 
iant effort  he  is  making  on  the  floor  to 
breathe  some  logic,  sense,  and  integri- 
ty into  this  process.  I  am  really  con- 
cerned about  two  things  that  have 
come  out  in  this  debate  today. 

There  is  not  anyone  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  budgetary  process  that  does 
not  Icnow  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings targets  are  going  to  be  difficult 
to  meet.  I  think  what  we  are  reaUy 
skirting  around  here  with  reluctance  is 
that  they  are  going  to  be  too  tough  to 
meet.  I  would  feel  better  if,  indeed, 
the  Budget  Committee  in  its  wisdom 
had  come  before  us  today  and  said, 
"We  simply  cannot  get  to  $108  biUion 
deficit.  We  ought  to  revise  the  targets 
and  aim  for  $134  biUion,"  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Budget  Committee  ma- 
jority, is  that  the  proposal  is. 

But  rather  than  confess  that  it  has 
gotten  too  tough  to  meet,  we  are  not 
going  to  try  any  longer  to  meet  those 
targets.  We  are  going  to  proclaim  that 
we  are  meeting  them  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  not. 

That,  to  me.  is  more  troublesome 
than  the  fact  that  indeed  we  are  not 
meeting  the  targets,  the  fact  that  we 
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wlU  not  confess  we  will  not  meet  it. 
that  we  will  not  stand  up  and  confess 
what  is  really  happening. 

If  anybody  doubts  the  wisdom  or  the 
necessity  of  having  a  constitutional 
amendment  mandating  a  balanced 
budget,  they  ought  to  be  listening  to 
this  debate.  But  I  can  foresee  what 
wUl  happen  when  we  get  to  that  point, 
and  I  hope  we  do  get  to  the  point 
where  the  Constitution  is  amended 
and  requires  us  to  have  a  balanced 
budget,  that  we  will  come  in  and  say, 
"Well,  we  have  balanced  the  budget." 

Everybody  wUl  know  it  is  $28  or  $26 
billion  off  the  target  and  It  is  really 
going  to  add  to  the  deficit  by  that 
amount,  but  we  will  say  by  our  own  ac- 
tions we  met  it.  Under  the  constitu- 
tional amendment,  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  challenge  outside  this  body, 
where  politics  would  not  have  its  sway 
and  our  lack  of  courage  and  our  lack 
of  integrity  would  not  be  a  bar  to  a 
challenge  by  someone  else  that  indeed 
we  had  lacked  the  courage  and  the  in- 
tegrity. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  not  Just 
with  the  fact  that  we  have  erected 
here  an  arbitrary  and.  I  think,  a 
phony  standard,  to  say  that  we  have 
complied  is  the  argimient  that  some- 
how because  the  President  submitted 
a  budget  that  we  do  not  believe,  that 
we  are  equally  justified  in  saying  we 
will  not  meet  it  either. 

It  has  been  suggested,  I  think  I 
heard  the  argument  being  made,  that 
if  the  President  says  it  is  Sunday  and 
it  is  reaUy  Tuesday,  and  we  say  it  is 
Sunday  even  though  it  is  really  Tues- 
day, we  are  no  more  guilty  than  the 
President. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  talk 
about  what  is  truth  and  what  is  dis- 
honesty, what  is  fraud  and  what  is 
not.  If  you  really  l>elieve  something 
you  are  not  lying  if  you  say  what  you 
believe,  but  If  you  do  not  believe  it  and 
you  know  it  is  false  and  you  say  it,  you 
areljring. 

That  is  the  distinction  between 
honest  error  and  dishonesty;  that  is 
the  difference  between  mistake  of  fact 
and  fraud. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  what  the 
Senate  is  doing.  There  may  be  some 
question  about  what  the  administra- 
tion is  doing.  And  I  know  there  are 
those  who  suspect  that  the  adminis- 
tration knows  better  and  is  saying 
something  they  do  not  believe,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  is  on  the  record  as  a 
matter  of  opinion,  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. 

But  the  Senate  is  on  record.  The 
Senate  is  being  asked  to  be  put  on 
record  today  to  vote  for  a  lie.  And,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
ought  to  do  that. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  we  are  destructive  of  the 
budgetary  process  not  just  today,  but 
potentially  the  evils  that  flow  from  us 
trying  to  say  we  have  done  something 
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thi  it  we  know  we  have  not  done  being 
far  more  fundamentally  serious. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
IT).  The  Senator  has  used  his  5 
tutes. 

DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
th4  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Tejtas. 

VLt.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  points  in  response  to  the  dis- 
tintruished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Cotemittee. 

Hirst  of  all,  had  the  President's 
buflget  as  reiterated  by  the  Congres- 
slotial  Budget  Office  with  CBO  as- 
svutiptions  been  brought  to  the  floor,  I 
would  have  raised  a  point  of  order 
agiinst  it. 

Ho.  2,  you  can  call  the  President's 
economic  assumptions  phony  if  you 
want  to.  I  think  the  facts  are  that  the 
economic  assumptions  the  President 
hai  used  and  CBO  has  come  forward 
wivi  are  pretty  similar.  In  fact.  If  you 
IcxK  at  the  various  estimates  that  are 
beiig  made  by  blue-chip  consensus,  by 
vanous  economic  firms,  I  think  you 
caq  build  an  argument  basically 
mafving  toward  either  set  of  assump- 
tiofis.  But  I  think  the  weight  of  out- 
side opinion  is  with  CBO. 

But  the  point  is  the  President  wrote 
an  j  entire  budget  where  that  baseline, 
rig^t  or  wrong,  was  an  integral  part  of 
it,  land  never,  ever,  has  the  President 
or  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  said  that  they 
die  not  believe  those  economic  as- 
sui  (iptions  or  that  they  thought  those 
ec<  nomic  asstunptions  were  wrong. 

So  you  can  call  it  phony  if  you  want 
to  jcall  it  phony.  They  do  not  call  it 
phony.  They  have  made  these  assump- 
tiofis.  And  it  is  not  out  of  boimds  of 
whkt  is  being  assumed  by  economists 
all!  over  the  country.  But  what  you 
have  done  is  not  the  same  as  having 
adopted  the  OMB  numbers. 

As  I  said  earlier,  had  you  simply 
[en  your  budget  and  had  you  rewrit- 
it,  building  into  the  budget,  into 
fh  function,  the  assumptions  of  the 
fice  of  Management  and  Budget, 
in  offering  it  said  these  are  the  as- 
iptions,  and  had  CBO  scored  on 
assumptions — which  they  have 
not  done,  that  I  am  aware  of— then  in 
my  opinion  the  chairman  would  have 
ruled  correctly.  But  that  is  not  what 
yot  did. 

1  iThat  you  did  was  to  say  that  the  as- 
sui  aptions  of  this  budget  are  all  CBO 
astumptions;  and  by  those  assump- 
tio  IS,  on  page  2  the  deficit  is  $133.7 
bil  ion,  which  violates  the  require- 
m(  nts  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

1  'he  law  of  the  land  says  that  if  you 
ar<  going  to  violate  that  requirement, 
yo  1  have  to  get  60  votes,  which  appar- 
en.ly  the  distinguished  chairman  be- 
lieved he  could  not  get. 

So  what  is  done  is  that  a  little  para- 
griph  is  added  to  the  front  of  the 
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that  says  that  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  deficit,  we  make  a 
different  list  of  assumptions  that  are 
written  into  the  budget  and  relied  on 
throughout  the  entire  budget. 

If  thjb  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  sus- 
tained,! what  has  happened  is  not  that 
a  budget  has  come  to  the  floor,  that 
by  CBO  assimiptlons  does  not  meet 
the  Grtumn-Rudman-HoUings  targets. 
What  has  happened  is  that  we  have 
set  a  pi'ecedent  whereby  anybody  who 
violate^  the  budget  law— or,  in  fact, 
any  other  rule  requiring  a  supermajor- 
ity— can  simply  have  a  little  paragraph 
that  sa^s  that  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing thej  requirement  of  that  law  alone, 
accept  ,  sham  assumptions— which  in 
this  case  the  person  making  them,  in 
his  own  record,  has  called  a  sham— 
and  therefore  it  is  all  right.  And  the 
Parliamentarian,  with  the  compliance 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, rules  that  it  meets  the  target. 

So  the  question  here  is  not  one  that 
if  the  |>resident  did  it,  could  I  do  it? 
The  Prtesident  did  not  do  it.  The  Presi- 
dent dio  not  say  his  assimiptions  were 
phony.]  Others  have  said  that.  The 
President  did  not  write  a  budget  based 
on  onei  set  of  assumptions  and  then 
scored  on  another  set  of  assumptions. 
That  is  what  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  done. 

I  woifld  like  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  in  urging 
the  di£ting\iished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  to  pull  down  this 
budget  and,  if  indeed  it  is  his  inten- 
tion, to  go  back  now  and  adopt  the 
economic  assumptions  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  to  go 
through  and  rewrite  the  whole  budget 
under  those  assumptions,  and  to  have 
it  scored  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senato  r  has  used  his  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QRAMM.  I  ask  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  QRAMM.  And  then  bring  that 
budget  back  to  the  floor,  and  there 
will  be  no  point  of  order  raised  against 
the  bulget,  and  we  will  not  have  set 
this  terrible  precedent. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  what 
the  ppecedent  is.  There  is  nothing 
magic,  apparently,  by  this  ruling 
about  tihe  fact  that  this  little  clause  at 
the  beginning  says  that  we,  for  the 
purpose  of  scoring  the  budget  in  meet- 
ing the  targets  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  law,  adopt  OMB  as- 
sumptions. Apparently,  under  this 
ruling, '  anything  that  the  chairman 
had  said  met  the  requirement  in  this 
paragraph  would  have  been  ruled  on. 
and  on  the  basis  of  that  ruling,  it 
would  have  met  the  requirement. 

We  are  setting  a  terrible  precedent 
here  tiat  will  severely  weaken  our 
budget   law,    whereby    anybody   who 
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wants  to  circumvent  it,  who  can  get  a 
person  to  claim  that  what  they  are 
doing  is  legitimate,  can  get  the  point 
of  order  ruled  down. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  let  us  not  set 
out  a  law  and  then  say  that  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  whether  we 
comply,  assiune  a  fiction,  and  then  on 
page  2  go  back  to  what  the  present  law 
claims  to  be  the  reality. 

Between  the  President's  budget  and 
this  budget  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  I  rei>eat:  Had  the  President's 
budget,  as  reestimated  by  CBO,  with  a 
CBO  baseline  reworked  by  CBO,  been 
offered,  I  would  have  raised  a  point  of 
order.  There  is  a  point  of  order  against 
this  budget.  That  point  of  order 
should  have  been  sustained.  It  was 
not.  The  ruling  of  the  Chair  should  be 
overturned. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  yield  shortly  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
but  the  Presiding  Officer  was  not  in 
the  Chair  when  the  point  of  order  was 
made.  The  Parliamentarian  was.  The 
Parliamentarian  instructed  the  Chair, 
and  the  Chair  indicated  that  this 
budget  met  the  $108  billion  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUlngs  target  because  there 
was  language  in  it,  all  by  itself,  saying 
that  it  did. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
because  he  is  a  very  forthright  and 
honest  person,  has  said  twice  on  the 
floor  since  that  ruling  that  this  budget 
does  not  meet  the  $108  billion  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  the  Chair 
rule  that  because  a  piece  of  paper  is  at 
the  desk  that  deems  it  meets  the 
target,  that  because  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  says  it  is  so  and 
it  is  in  that  amendment — how  can  he 
rule  that  way,  when  the  chairman  has 
taken  to  the  floor  and  says  it  is  not  so? 
That  is  why  we  are  here  arguing. 

I  repeat,  I  regret  that  60  votes  are 
needed  to  produce  a  budget  of  this 
type.  I  regret  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
those  votes.  I  am  sorry  that  a  head 
count  will  reveal  that  there  probably 
are  not  60. 

However,  I  regret  more  than  that, 
absolutely,  that  we  would  send  a  piece 
of  paper  to  the  desk  that  says  it  does 
meet  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  and 
then  have  a  ruling  of  the  Chair  saying 
that  the  law  has  been  complied  with 
because  there  is  a  piece  of  paper  up 
here  that  says  it  does. 

I  had  to  repeal  that.  I  want  the 
record  to  reflect  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  almost  did  not  make 
a  point  of  order,  because  I  thought 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  break 
this  law  tacitly,  just  to  go  along  with 
the  point  of  order.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
less  of  a  precedent  to  not  appeal  it, 
luiowing  full  well  that  it  was  wrong.  I 
argued  with  my  own  conscience:  Let 
me  let  it  go,  but  I  could  not.  I  thought 
maybe  the  Senate  will  not  vote  on  par- 


tisan basis  on  this  issue.  It  just  may 
say,  "No,  Budget  Committee,  take  it 
back;  and  if  you  want  to  use  some 
other  economics,  put  them  in  there." 
We  will  have  made  the  precedent.  I 
opted  to  go  ahead  to  make  the  point  of 
order  and  appeal. 

If  the  Senate  sustains  the  Chair,  it 
will  be  unequivocal.  We  will  have  set 
the  precedent — good,  solid,  and 
sound— that  you  can  say:  This  is  the 
real  budget,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
complying  with  the  law,  we  are  going 
to  call  it  something  else,  and  therefore 
we  do  not  need  a  supennajority  to  sus- 
tain it. 

I  think  that  is  an  enormous  prece- 
dent, unless  you  do  not  want  manda- 
tory targets,  or  unless  you  want  to 
ignore  the  basic  law  called  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  which  is  what  you 
are  doing,  absolutely  and  unequivocal- 
ly, if  you  sustain  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

I  repeat  for  the  last  time  and  my  last 
statement  today:  How  in  the  world  can 
the  Senate  sustain  the  Chair's  ruling 
that  an  amendment  meets  the  law 
when  the  chairman  unequivocally 
stated  to  the  U.S.  Senate  that  it  does 
not?  He  did  not  mince  any  words 
about  it.  He  just  said:  "It  does  not 
meet  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
totals.  It  is  134.  Senator  Dohenici  has 
said  that.  We  never  contended  that  we 
met  it.  But  we  sent  an  amendment  up 
there  that  says  it  does,  because  we 
want  to  avoid  the  60-vote  require- 
ment." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina;  and  if  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining after  that,  I  yield  it  back,  and 
we  can  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  precisely  on  target. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  will 
recall  that  we  faced  this  issue  in  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  wish  we  had  the 
printed  transcript  of  that  discussion. 
When  the  budget  was  presented  in 
markup  earlier  this  month,  we  looked 
at  the  printed  copy  and  we  say  this  de- 
viousness  of  mixed  OMB  and  CBO  fig- 
ures. Almost  in  toto.  unanimously,  the 
Budget  Committee  members  objected. 
They  said,  "No,  we  must  adhere  to  the 
CBO  figures."  We  then  were  told  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  that  we 
were  going  to  stick  with  the  CBO  fig- 
ures. 

Now,  through  a  parliamentary  ma- 
neuver, we  are  presented  with  precise- 
ly the  kind  of  phony  figures  the 
Budget  Committee  voted  against  earli- 
er this  month. 

The  issue  here  is  larger  than 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  and  the 
budget.  Indeed,  if  it  were  just  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  that  we  were  getting 
rid  of,  we  would  have  to  bar  the  doors, 
because   the  majority  of  the  House 


Members  would  come  here  and  storm 
the  Chamber  and  vote  to  get  rid  of  it. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
pointed  out,  what  matters  is  the  prece- 
dent that  would  be  set  for  this  body. 
By  sustaining  the  chair,  you  are  adopt- 
ing the  rule  of  the  jungle. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  been  helpful  by  referring 
to  page  678:  "By  unanimous  consent, 
the  committee  adopted  the  economic 
and  technical  assmnptions  of  CBO." 

So  we  demanded  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  month:  "Let's  not 
go  to  the  Senate  with  this  kind  of  non- 
sense. Let's  not  start  playing  games 
with  smoke  and  mirrors  right  from  the 
very  beginning." 

Mr.  President,  the  first  Parliamen- 
tarian in  the  history  of  this  land  was 
none  other  than  the  Father  of  our 
Country.  It  is  interesting  how  they 
foresaw  these  difficulties.  What 
George  Washington  said  in  his  fare- 
well address  is  applicable  at  this 
moment:  "If.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  the  distribution  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  powers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion do  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it 
be  changed  by  the  way  in  which  the 
Constitution  designates." 

"For,  though,  usurpation  in  the  one 
instance  is  the  instnunent  of  good,  it 
is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed." 

Now  that  is  what  we  have  here.  The 
issue  is  not  the  budget.  It  is  not 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  The  issue  Is 
whether  we  vote  for  the  rule  of  the 
jungle.  If  we  do,  then  you  can  forget 
about  parliamentary  procedure  in  this 
body  because  all  you  need  as  a  leader 
or  chairman  is  to  put  a  piece  of  paper 
imder  the  Parliamentarian's  nose  and 
whatever  it  reads,  is  accepted.  He  does 
not  have  to  know  any  parliamentary 
procedure.  He  simply  reads  it,  and 
then  you  have  to  appeal  and  struggle 
to  restore  law  and  order. 

How  ironic  that  this  is  the  body  that 
is  so  big  on  ethics.  Here  is  the  body 
that  is  going  to  investigate  North  and 
Poindexter  and  determine  whether 
they  usurped  their  duties.  Heavens 
above! 

There  is  an  old  saying  in  equity: 
"Who  seelEs  equity  must  do  equity.  He 
who  comes  into  the  court  of  equity 
must  come  in  with  clean  hands."  We 
sully  our  hands  here  this  afternoon.  I 
can  tell  you  if  you  sustain  this  non- 
sense, we  are  left  with  the  rule  of  the 
jungle,  not  just  for  the  budget  process 
but  for  any  and  all  procedure.  What 
you  will  say  is  forget  about  procedure. 
Let  us  not  allow  that  to  happen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  use. 

I  knew  I  had  taken  on  everyone  else 
and  now  I  have  taken  on  George 
Washington  as  well. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CHILES.  I  might  as  well  get 
themalL 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  a  motion  to  overrule  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  It  could  be  carried 
by  51  votes.  If  that  happens  any  point 
of  order  under  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
ings.  any  60-vote  point  of  order  can  be 
overruled  by  those  51  votes. 

Now.  we  are  putting  CBO  numbers 
for  scoring  in  this  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  enforce  a  60-vote  point  of  order 
irtiere  something  would  be  out.  Yet. 
that  is  wrong. 

If  I  hear  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  now  the  Senator  from 
Texas  correctly,  they  say  it  would  be 
all  right  if  we  move  this  back  to  com- 
mittee and  adopted  the  OMB  econom- 
ics the  President  used.  That  would  be 
all  right.  Then  we  could  come  back  out 
here  not  have  any  problem  with  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  said  we  are 
going  to  use  the  dual  economics.  We 
are  going  to  use  OMB.  So  you  look 
through  the  same  glasses  the  Presi- 
dent looks  through  and  if  he  has 
tinted  glasses  on  and  sasrs  he  reaches 
$108  billion,  we  wiU  wear  his  glasses  on 
that.  But  our  conscience  prevents  us 
from  adopting  that  as  a  total  sham. 
Tet  that  seems  to  be  all  right.  It  will 
be  all  right,  they  said.  Take  this  back 
to  the  committee  and  use  OMB  num- 
bers. 

My  conscience  will  not  let  me  do 
that. 

We  are  saying  we  do  not  think  $108 
billion  is  in  the  President's  budget.  We 
do  not  think  it  is  here,  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  has  to  be  apples  and  apples. 
We  have  to  be  scored  like  the  Presi- 
dent. We  talk  about  equity.  That  is 
where  we  are  here.  We  are  before  the 
bar  seeking  equity.  We  come  here 
saying  it  ought  to  be  Just  as  fair  for  us 
as  it  ought  to  be  fair  for  the  President. 
Mr.  President,  you  are  a  farm  boy 
and  you  know  something  about  that.  I 
will  have  to  tell  you  I  feel  a  little  bit 
like  the  young  man  that  was  sent  to 
clean  out  the  manure  house  and  after 
that  they  Idcked  him  out  because  he 
had  gone  in  there  and  came  out  smell- 
ing. 

We  are  Just  sajring  one  way  or  the 
other  do  not  make  us  go  into  the 
manure  house  and  then  idck  us  out  be- 
cause  we  come  out  with  a  smell.  We 
are  in  the  same  vat  with  the  President 
here.  We  are  saying  that  if  he  says 
$108  billion  then  we  say  we  leave  it  to 
be  scored  that  way.  That  is  the  way 
the  country  is  loolung  at  his  budget  as 
it  is  scored  and  we  are  saying  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  be  scored  the  same 
way.  At  the  same  time,  because  we  do 
not  want  to  have  a  complete  sham  on 
our  conscience  we  want  to  say  look,  we 
think  the  numbers  can  be  different 
from  this  and  that  is  why  everyone 
gets  upset.  If  we  accept  his  numbers, 
in  other  words,  if  we  lie  it  would  be  all 


rignt  but  because  we  do  not  want  to  do 
that  that  it  Is  wrong. 

^x.  President,  we  are  "deemed"  if 
we  do  and  we  are  "deemed"  if  we  do 
not  here,  and  it  is  a  little  strange  posi- 
tion that  we  find  ourselves  in. 

4s  I  say,  we  are  at  the  bar.  The 

Seliate  gets  a  chance  to  vote  on  this.  I 

hooe  the  Senate  will  sustain  the  ruling 

of  the  Chair. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 

time.  

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
tii^e  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thfught  we  needed  no  additional  time. 
Tt^  is  the  last  request  I  will  make. 
Sefiator  Evaks  desires  2  minutes.  He 
Ju4t  asked  me.  With  that  we  are  ready 
to  vote. 
I  yield  off  the  resolution. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  thought  I  had  the 
rigtit  to  close. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  from 
Florida   can    close    after   that    if   he 
its.  I  will  give  him  time  off  mine. 
le    distinguished    Senator    from 
Florida  and  I  had  a  misunderstanding, 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  exchange 

vi4>vs  with  my  friend. 

le   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.    The 
itor   from   New  Mexico  has  the 
le. 

DOMENICI.  Because  the  distin- 
ihed  chairman  imderstood  he  was 
ig  to  close  and  that  I  had  yielded 
!k  all  my  time,  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
from  Washington   at  this  point 
Id  accommodate  and  not  deliver 
remarlcs  at  this  point. 
|Ir.  EVANS.  Certainly.  I  would  ac- 
coinmodate     my     distinguished     col- 
league from  New  Mexico. 

I  will  have  time,  I  presume,  on  this 
biiiget  if  in  fact  it  is  brought  before  us 
to  say  the  same  thing.  Probably  what- 
ever I  say  now  would  not  affect  the 
result  anyhow.  But  I  will  save  the  re- 
marks until  later. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  friend. 
|klr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
toi  table  the  motion  to  overrule  the 
niling  of  the  Chair  and  ask  for 
y«s  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
trhe    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
qikestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
td  lay  on  the   table   the  motion  to 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  chair. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
,ve  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
the  roU. 

'he  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
T.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
le  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
ien]  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  are  necessarily  absent. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
I^Nzl  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[;  ifrs.  Kassebaum]  are  necessarily 
a  >sent. 
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I  fur;her  announce  that,  if  present 
and  vol  ing,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Hhkz]  would  vote  "nay." 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desliing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  50, 
nays  40.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  83  Le«.l 
TEAS-SO 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Blngunaa 

Boren 

Bradley   . 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Chiles      I 

Conrad 

Cranston] 

DsKhle  I 

DeConci^l 

Dlzon 

Dodd       I 


Annstroqc 

Bond 

BoMhwlti 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danfortt 

Dole 

Domenic 

Durenbefger 

Evans 

Gam 

Qranun 

Grassley 

Hatch 


Exon 

Ford 

Powler 

Glenn 

Graham 

HarUn 

Heflln 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

lAutenbers 

Levin 

Matsunaca 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mllriil«H 

NAYS-46 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Helms 

HoUings 

Humphrey 

Kames 

Kasten 

Leahy 

Lugar 

McCain 

McClure 

McConneU 

MurlcowsU 

NIckles 

Packwood 

Pressler 


MitcheU 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

PeU 

Pryor 

Held 

Rlede 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasaer 

Shelby 

Simon 

Stennls 

Weicker 

Wirth 


Proxmire 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


NOT  VOTING— 4 

Heinz 
Kassebaum 


Biden 
Gore 

So  tie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  ag  reed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
Senat^  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD-  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motioii  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  pOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motioil  on  the  table. 

Thejmotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  rol^call  votes  tomorrow.  Tomorrow 
is  Wetoesday.  There  will  be  rollcall 
votes  Thursday.  There  will  be  rollcall 
votes  Friday.  There  will  not  be  rollcall 
votes  next  Monday. 

Wh^t  does  that  mean?  That  means 
we  ar^  going  to  start  early  tomorrow 
'hursday  and  Friday,  and  we 
be  in  until  a  reasonably  late 
>n  any  one  or  more  days.  But  I 
re  will  not  be  in  late,  late. 

These  are  critical  votes.  I  would  urge 
the  Senators  schedule  themselves  ac- 
cordingly and  be  present  and  ready  for 
rollcall  votes  at  any  hour. 


Mr. 
ther. 


President,  I  have  nothing  fur- 


May  I  ask  if  either  manager  wishes 
to  debate  this  matter  further  today? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  does  not  desire  to  debate 
the  matter  further. 

Are  you  ready  to  recess?  I  was  going 
to  have  a  30-second  comment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  there  is  no  fiuther 
debate  on  this,  my  thought  was  to  put 
the  Setiate  into  morning  business  for  a 
brief  period,  say  15  minutes,  and  go 
out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
wanted  to  make  a  brief  statement  on 
the  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  for  the  Record  to  indicate  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  thinks 
we  Just  did.  I  think  we  effectively  Just 
repealed  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  It 
is  a  law  now  and  by  procedure  we  de- 
cided it  is  no  longer  the  law  of  the 
land.  I  have  no  further  comment  this 
evening.  We  will  debate  the  Chiles 
amendment  for  a  few  hours  tomorrow 
and  then  we  will  be  ready,  presumably, 
to  vote.  I  yield  the  floor. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  6:30,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak. 

Several     Senators     addressed     the 
Chair. 

The     DEPUTY     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore.  The  Senator  from  Virginia. 


NATO  CHALLENGES  AND  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES: A  THREE-TRACK  AP- 
PROACH 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President, 
during  a  recent  trip  to  Eiirope,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  present  when 
Senator  Sam  Nxtnn  addressed  a  de- 
fense marketing  services  symposium 
on  industrial  cooperation  within 
NATO,  on  April  13  in  Brussels.  Sena- 
tor Nunn,  who  is  widely  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  NATO  experts  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  focused  on  serious 
issues  facing  the  NATO  alliance  today. 
Foremost  is  the  need  for  dramatic  im- 
provements in  NATO's  conventional 
defense  shortfalls. 

On  the  evening  before,  April  12,  I 
Joined  Chairman  Nunn  in  a  private 
meeting  with  the  NATO  ambassadors 
during  which  we  had  a  very  frank  ex- 
change on  these  issues. 

Senator  Nunn,  in  his  speech,  identi- 
fied a  basic  dilemma  currently  con- 
fronting NATO:  Public  opinion  in  the 
West  is  becoming  increasingly  opposed 
to  nuclear  weapons,  at  a  time  when 


NATO  has  no  adequate  strategy  for 
the  conventional  defense  improve- 
ments that  will  be  necessary  to  offset 
the  degradation  of  overall  deterrence. 
To  deal  with  this  problem,  he  pro- 
posed a  three-track  program  for  the 
alliance,  which  includes: 

First,  revolutionary  conventional 
force  improvements; 

Second,  bold  and  innovative  conven- 
tional arms  control  proposals;  and 

Third,  vigorous  public  education,  in- 
cluding clear  explanations  of  our  mili- 
tary needs  and  arms  control  rationale. 

I  think  all  would  agree  that  the 
challenges  facing  the  NATO  Alliance 
in  the  years  ahead  are  formidable,  and 
will  require  creative,  innovative  solu- 
tions. Senator  Nunn  has  suggested  an 
approach. 

The  NATO  Alliance  has  given 
Europe  peace  and  stability  since  the 
closing  days  of  World  War  II.  It  is  the 
most  enduring,  successful  military-po- 
litical cooperative  effort  in  modem 
history. 

But  the  dynamics  of  success  change 
over  time.  Economic  and  political  re- 
alities shift.  Military  modernization 
and  capabilities  do  not  remain  static. 
Arms  control  negotiations  are  moving 
forward. 

Tough,  critical  self-examination  of 
NATO  is  just  as  essential  for  its  sur- 
vival as  modernization.  AU  Members 
must  participate  in  this  review. 

Chairman  Nunn  continuously  and 
constructively  steps  forward  to  lead 
this  debate.  While  I  reserve  Judgment 
on  several  points  in  his  speech,  I 
concur  on  the  general  thrust,  particu- 
larly the  issues  relating  to  convention- 
al defenses. 

Chairman  Nxtnn's  courage  and  credi- 
bility in  suport  of  NATO's  goals  are 
imquestioned.  His  speech  frames  the 
debate  which,  when  resolved,  will  es- 
tablish the  foundation  for  NATO  in 
the  1990's. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ensure 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  have  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  proposals 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee recently  in  Brussels. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marlu  of  Senator  Nunn  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Speech  to  the  HISS  SmpostUM  on 

Industrial  Cooperation  Withih  NATO 

HATO  challenges  AND  OPPORTDMITIES:  A 

three-track  approach 

Thank  you.  Dick,  Good  morning,  ladies 
and  gentleman.  I  am  honored  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  address  this  important  DMS 
symposium  suid  this  prestigious  audience. 
This  event  is  unique  and  has  become  one  of 
the  most  Important  forums  within  the  alli- 
ance for  discussion  of  NATO  Industrial  Co- 
operation. 

Here  in  Brussels,  home  of  NATO,  one 
cannot  help  but  think  of  the  great  men  who 


were  instrumental  in  its  creation,  men  like 
General  George  Marshall  and  General 
Dwight  Eisenhower  and  their  European 
counterparts.  Both  Generals,  as  well  as 
NATO's  founding  fathers  In  Europe,  recog- 
nized that  mankind  has  for  centuries  strug- 
gled to  overcome  the  legendary  "Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse"— famine,  pes- 
tilence, was  and  death.  NATO  itself  was 
foimded  to  prevent  one  of  those  horsemen- 
war.  For  four  decades  NATO  has  kept  the 
peace  in  Europe.  My  country  has  played  a 
vital  role  in  this  peacekeeping  effort,  and  we 
have  also  been  a  principal  beneficiary.  As 
President  Reagan  said  in  1981,  "Europe's 
shores  are  our  shores;  E^urope's  borders  are 
our  borders." 

We  cannot,  however,  take  NATO  or  the 
deterrence  of  war  for  granted.  If  we  are  to 
preserve  the  peace  into  the  next  century 
and  beyond.  NATO  must  make  hard  deci- 
sions about  the  essential  elements  of  its  se- 
curity policy. 

Tomorrow.  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  will 
arrive  in  Moscow  with  an  important  agenda 
which  includes  detailed  discussion  on  Inter- 
mediate-Range Nuclear  Forces  (INF). 

Important  and  difficult  decisions  remain 
unresolved,  including  shorter-raxige  missiles 
and  verification.  I  personally  believe  that 
we  must  establish  at  least  a  psychological 
link  between  completing  the  withdrawal  of 
all  INF  missiles  from  Europe  and  progress 
in  separate  conventional  and  chemical  arms 
control  negotiations,  but  that  is  a  subject  I 
will  not  dwell  on  today. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  eight  years  ago, 
NATO  made  the  very  difficult  decision  to 
embark  on  a  dual  track  approach  to  INF, 
with  preparations  for  missUe  deployments 
proceeding  in  parallel  with  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations. NATO  stuck  to  the  deployment 
track  despite  widespread  opposition  in 
Europe.  Without  these  clear  goals  and  con- 
siderable political  courage  by  Western  Ehiro- 
pean  leaders.  Secretary  Shultz  would  not  lie 
in  Moscow  this  week  with  at  least  a  fair 
chance  at  completing  an  INF  agreement. 

The  current  INF  discussions  have  reached 
what  negotiators  call  the  "end  game."  The 
Soviet  Union  has.  to  the  surprise  of  many, 
accepted  NATO's  zero/zero  proposal  and 
Gorbachev  may  propose  his  own  version  of 
the  zero  option  for  shorter-range  missQes. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  by  a  Soviet  pro- 
posal to  also  eliminate  all  battlefield  or  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons.  When  we  consider 
also  the  astonishing  but  apparently  serious 
discussion  between  General  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev and  President  Reagan  at  Reykjavik 
add  to  the  elimination  of  all  strategic  offen- 
sive arms,  one  has  to  conclude— at  least  in 
concept— that  the  talk  about  eliminating 
nuclear  weapons  lias  gotten  down  to  the  se- 
rious and  sobering  stage. 

As  we  consider  these  remarkable  develop- 
ments, we  should  never  forget  the  warning 
which  Winston  Churchill  issued  in  his  last 
speech  to  a  joint  session  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress: "Be  careful  above  all  things  not  to  let 
go  of  the  atomic  weapon  until  you  are  sure, 
and  more  than  sure,  tliat  other  means  of 
preserving  the  peace  are  in  your  hand." 

Churchill's  admonition  addresses  In  a 
timely  way  NATO's  current  paradox: 

(1)  Western  pubUcs  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly allergic  to  nuclear  weapons  and  vnll 
become  increasingly  aware  that  NATO  relies 
on  the  early  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  re- 
sponse to  non-nuclear  attacks. 

(2)  NATO  has  no  revolutionary  plan  for 
implementing  conventional  force  improve- 
ments or  for  bold,  innovative  conventional 
arms  control  proposals  which  could  combine 
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ing  program,  can  be  a  turning  point  In  pre- 
ventlns  structiu-al  disarmament  and  redress- 


assigned  to  military  forces  deployed  in  Cen- 
tral Etirope.  Even  if  both  sides  could  agree 


cation  measures.  In  this  regard,  there  has 
recently  been  some  encouraging  prosren  in 
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<a>  NATO  fMM  a  Soviet  leftder— whatever 
bl>  lom  run  Intentions  may  be— who  ap- 
pear* wtUtog.  in  the  parlance  of  the  Ameri- 
can card  came  called  poker,  to  "call  NATO's 
bet  and  up  the  ante." 

Oorbachev  brings  to  this  contest  a  keen 
mind  and  formidable  public  relations  sIciUs. 
With  top  Weatem  political  leaders  on  both 
■idea  of  the  Atlantic  openly  questioning  the 
nuvality  of  the  doctrine  of  deterrence 
throu^  the  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation, 
the  atakea  have  become  very  high— political- 
ly. paycholodcaOy.  and  militarily. 

Dtafortunately,  our  leaders  and  our  citi- 
aena"  keen  focus  on  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
war  ia  not  being  matched  by  a  correspond- 
ing dedication  to  improvements  in  NATO's 
conventional  capabilities.  While  becoming 
Inereaaingly  allergic  to  nuclear  weapons,  our 
pubUcB  have  remataied  relatively  unaware  of 
the  omnectlon  between  eariy  fint  use  of  nu- 
clear weapona  and  conventional  u>eaknets- 
ea  The  gap  is  understandable. 

Why  should  our  citizens  be  conscious  of 
conventional  deficiencies  when  our  political 
leaden  and  the  news  media  spend  95%  of 
their  time  t^iiHTiy  about  nuclear  weapons? 
Why  should  our  citizens  believe  there  is  a 
link  between  nuclear  wempaoa  and  conven- 
tional weakness  when  NATO  has  not  made 
bold  arms  control  proposals  which  require  a 
meaningful  reduction  in  Soviet  conventional 
power?  And  why  should  our  citizens  not  be 
Increasingly  attracted  to  the  Soviets  call  for 
no  flnt  use  or  nuclear  weapons  when  they 
have  not  been  clearly  told  that  the  West's 
flnt  use  threat  prevents  the  Soviets  from 
marring  their  overwhelming  tank  forces  in  a 
threatening  and  destabilizing  fashion? 

Under  these  circiunstances,  Winston 
Churchill  would  no  doubt  be  posing  the  ulti- 
mate question  to  the  Western  world  today— 
Beyond  nuclear  u>eapona  what  other  meaTis 
Qj  preserving  the  peace  are  in  our  hands?  If 
we  are  to  answer  Churchill's  timely  ques- 
tion. NATO  must  embark  on  a  three-track 
program,  including: 

(1)  revolutionary  conventional  force  im- 
provements; 

(3)  bold  and  innovative  conventional  arms 
control  proposals;  and 

(3)  vigorous  public  education,  including 
clear  explanations  of  our  military  needs  and 
our  arms  control  rationale. 

We  must  deal  with  our  conventional  weak- 
nesses and  our  nuclear  allergies  head  on  and 
not  Just  hope  the  problem  wiU  fade  away. 
For  example,  when  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
poses no  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  why 
not  offer  them  a  counterproposal:  NATO 
could  pledge  no  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  avoid  any  massing  of  its  tank  armies 
within  a  specified  distance  of  the  inter- 
Oerman  border.  A  branch  of  the  "no  tank 
concentration"  pledge  would  render  null 
and  void  the  no  first  use  pledge.  I  do  not 
offer  this  idea  as  a  panacea  in  arms  control 
I  offer  it  as  an  example  of  the  connection 
that  must  begin  to  be  made  in  the  public 
mind  between  NATO's  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional policy. 

I  earlier  mentioned  the  "Pour  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse."  There  are  four  other 
horsemen  that  NATO  must  corral— and  al- 
though I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  call  them 
apocalyptic— they  do  threaten  to  ride 
roughshod  over  NATO's  strategy  of  flexible 
response.  The  first  of  these  horsemen  is 
what  I  call  autOTTiatic  escalators— tliaX  is, 
critical  deficiencies  in  NATO's  conventional 
warfighting  posture  which  could  force  a 


ch#ice  between  surrender  or  escalation  to 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  second 
hofsemen  is  what  some  have  called  structur- 
al disarmament,  which  this  Symposium  is 
seeking  to  reverse.  The  third  is  an  inad- 
eoMate  strategy  for  applying  innovative 
tectmoloffy  at  the  conventional  level.  And 
th4  fourth  horseman  is  missed  opportuni- 
tiet  in  conventional  arms  control  We  must 
corral  or  rein  in  each  of  these  four  horse- 
men—mUttori/y,  diplomaticallv  and  educa- 
tiainaUy. 

AXTTOMATIC  ESCALATORS 

liet  me  begin  with  the  first  of  these— the 
"automatic  escalators."  I  know  that  many  in 
thik  audience  will  recall  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  in  the  Senate  in  1084— 
in<leed,  it  is  usvially  referred  to  here  In 
Europe  as  the  "bad"  Nunn  amendment.  In 
1984,  after  four  years  of  sustained  U.S.  de- 
fease budget  growth.  General  Bemie  Rogers 
told  us  that  if  NATO  were  attacked  by  the 
Warsaw  Pact  using  only  conventional  weap- 
ona,  he  would  have  to  request  the  release  of 
nuclear  weapons  in.  and  I  quote,  "days,  not 
weeks  or  months." 

we  were  also  disappointed  to  leam  that 
mvich  of  NATO's  Long-Term  Defense  Pro- 
gram, proposed  in  1979,  had  simply  not  been 
implemented.  As  you  recall,  under  the  Long- 
Term  Defense  Program,  the  U.S.  pledged  to 
send  to  Europe  within  10  days  a  total  of 
about  six  divisions  worth  of  ground  forces 
and  more  than  1500  of  our  first-line  aircraft. 
Yet  General  Roberts'  assessment  was  that 
he  could  not  hold  out  conventionally  long 
enough  for  those  promised  U.S.  reinforce- 
mttits  to  make  it  to  the  theater  and  make 
thtir  presence  felt  in  combat.  The  main 
reuon  was  that  most  of  our  allies  were  woe- 
fugy  short  of  munitions,  of  virtually  aU 
kinds.  Running  out  of  ammo  in  the  midst  of 
a  pitched  battle  with  Russian  tank  armies  is 
definitely  a  nuclear  escalator. 

Ih  addition,  NATO's  Common  Funded  In- 
fr^tructure  fund  was  too  small  to  fund  the 
hardened  aircraft  shelters,  the  added  fuel 
and  munitions  storage  and  handling  facili- 
ties, and  the  other  operational  facilities 
needed  by  the  1500  first-line  tactical  aircraft 
cofung  in  from  the  United  States.  There  we 
were  in  the  United  States,  spending  billions 
ofTdollars  on  tactical  aircraft  to  meet  our 
pledge.  But  if  war  in  Europe  broke  out,  they 
would  have  found  no  shelters,  no  fuel,  and 
not  munitions  ready  for  them. 

'Thus,  my  1984  amendment  was  designed 
to  send  a  strong  message  that,  unless  the 
Allies  agreed  to  eliminate  these  critical  defi- 
ci«icles,  NATO's  flexible  response  strategy 
is  neither  viable  nor  credible.  If  NATO 
caluiot  fight  and  fight  well  with  convention- 
al forces  for  its  own  30  day  declared  goal,  we 
dQ  not  have  a  flexible  response  capability  to 
m4tch  our  strategy  and  U.S.  forces  serve 
primarily  a  psychological  role  rather  than  a 
cotiventional  military  role. 

If  U.S.  forces  are  merely  a  delayed  trip 
wi'e  connecting  American  nuclear  might  to 
nAtO  defense,  our  nation  should  recognize 
tmt  and  adjust  accordingly.  This  does  not 
m^an  in  my  mind  that  we  should  no  longer 
b«(  part  of  NATO.  It  does  mean  that  Amer- 
ica should  not  plan  and  pay  for  a  robust 
coriventional  defense  when  our  allies  are 
planning  for  and  paying  for  a  trip  wire 
strategy.  If  the  nuclear  escalators  were  not 
eliminated,  there  is  no  credible  conventional 
ddfense  and  NATO's  flexible  response  is  not 
flexible. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  allied  re- 
spose  to  my  1984  amendment  was  positive. 
iAich  of  the  credit  for  this  is  due  to  the  un- 
til ing  efforts  of  General  Rogers,  Lord  Car- 
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rington.  Dave  Abshire  and  the  defense  lead- 
ers of  Allied  countries.  Truly,  the  Alliance 
owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  indi- 
viduals.] 

Although  the  signs  of  progress  in  this  area 
are  enoouraging,  we  must  recognize  that 
much  rf mains  to  be  done  if  NATO  is  to  ac- 
tually qteet  the  goals  it  has  set  for  itself. 
NATO  has  a  less  than  superb  record  in  fol- 
lowing through  on  its  force  commitments, 
so  I  am  in  a  sense  still  watching  and  waiting 
to  see  if  my  amendment  should  remain  on 
the  shelf.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  future  of 
the  U.4  troop  withdrawal  issue  in  NATO 
depends  on  the  perception  that  we  are  all 
equally  committed  to  a  credible  conventicm- 
al  defease  In  accordance  with  NATO's  de- 
clared itrategy.  That  was  the  measuring 
stick  when  I  introduced  my  amendment  in 
1984,  and  it  remains  the  measuring  stick 
today. 

STROCTTTItAL  DISARMAMEirr 

The  decond  of  NATO's  four  horsemen  is 
called  Structural  disarmament.  One  of  the 
more  mystifying  realities  of  our  alliance  is 
that  even  though  we  spend  more  on  defense 
than  does  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  Pact  con- 
sistently produces  more  military  hardware 
than  NATO. 

One  of  those  who  has  long  preached 
against  ithe  sin  of  structural  disarmament  is 
Tom  cillahan,  whose  views  are  luiown  to 
many  1^  this  audience.  It  Is  he,  more  than 
any  ottier,  who  has  called  attention  to  the 
problen^  of  ever-high-cost  weapons,  leading 
to  ever-emaller  purchases  of  those  weapons. 
Certainly,  the  United  States  Is  one  of  the 
worst  offenders  in  terms  of  inefficient  pro- 
duction lines.  Our  propensity  to  start  new 
programs  rather  than  rationalize  the  pro- 
duction rates  for  old  ones  is  one  of  the  prin- 
ciple raasons  we  are  not  getting  a  dollar's 
return  |for  every  defense  dollar  we  invest. 
Regrettkbly,  this  problem  has  gotten  worse, 
not  better,  during  a  period  of  large  defense 
budgeta 

WorsA  yet,  for  many  years,  NATO's  lead- 
ers have  comforted  themselves  with  the  ar- 
gument that  our  technological  edge,  the 
qualitv\oi  our  weapons,  can  be  counted  on 
to  offset  the  numerical  superiority  of  our 
enemies.  However,  credible  that  may  have 
been  in;  yesirs  past,  it  is  less  so  today,  as  un- 
derscored by  the  disturbing  1985  findings  of 
the  Defense  Science  Board  about  Soviet  su- 
periorily  in  armor  and  anti-armor  capabili- 
ties. 

It  is  he  need  to  remedy  this  state  of  af- 
fairs that  underline  the  current  NATO  Co- 
operative R&D  program  between  the  U.S. 
and  our  NATO  allies,  and  I  congratulate  the 
sympodum  for  making  this  the  focus  of 
your  meeting.  I  am  pleased  to  have  played  a 
role  with  Senator  Warner  and  Senator  Roth 
in  initiating  the  U.S.  part  of  this  program. 

But  i  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  give 
credit  knd  praise  to  the  armaments  direc- 
tors, tne  Permanent  Representatives  to 
NA'TOJand  others  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic Who  have  worked  so  hard  to  see  this 
progra^  implemented. 

Without  their  efforts,  and  without  the  ef- 
forts o^  many  officials  in  defense  establish- 
ments \n  all  the  NATO  nations,  we  would 
not  hatre  before  us  this  program  agenda.  I 
particularly  want  to  congratulate  those  Eu- 
ropean! countries  who  have  Joined  in  the 
specific  programs  initiated  so  far.  European 
countries  must  be  encouraged  to  initiate 
these  projects  as  weU  as  Joining  in  response 
to  U.S.jinitiatives. 

I  beBeve  NATO  Cooperative  RdcD  Pro- 
grams, together  with  our  Side-by-Side  Test- 


ing program,  can  be  a  turning  point  in  pre- 
venting structural  disarmament  and  redress- 
ing the  conventional  imbalance.  We  must 
also  have  the  courage  and  the  political  will 
to  terminate  Joint  programs  if  they  prove 
economically  or  militarily  unsound.  We  will 
know  we  are  well  on  the  way  toward  success 
when  we  have  the  confidence  to  make  such 
hard  decisions.  Let  me  assure  you  of  my  own 
intention  to  see  that  the  NATO  Cooperative 
R&D  Programs  continue  to  be  adequately 
funded  by  the  Congress. 

niAOBQOAn  TBCHHOLOGT  STRATBOT 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  of  my  four 
horsemen— which  rides  closely  to  the 
second— our  inability  to  translate  iimovative 
technological  advantages  to  the  convention- 
al battlefield.  Last  year,  in  an  amendment 
when  Senator  Cohen  and  I  sponsored,  the 
U.S.  took  an  important— and  long  overdue- 
first  step  toward  addressing  this  problem. 
The  U.S.  effort  is  called  the  Balanced  Tech- 
nology Initiative  (BTI).  I  hope  our  Europe- 
an friends  will  take  notice  of  this  initiative, 
and  seek  ways  to  Join  with  us.  Indeed,  there 
is  every  reason  to  link  the  Balanced  Tech- 
nology program  with  the  NATO  collabora- 
tive efforts  you  are  now  discussing. 

The  focus  of  the  Balanced  Technology 
Initiative  is  on  establishing  a  coherent  pro- 
gram of  research  on  ways  to  exploit  the 
West's  advantage  in  technology  specifically 
to  increase  the  rate  of  obsolescence  of 
Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  equipment,  doc- 
trine, and  tactics.  Building  a  better  tank  or 
a  better  anti-tank  weapon  is  important,  but 
it  is  not  revolutionary.  Being  able  to  buy 
them  in  quantity  is  important,  but  is  not 
revolutionary.  Options  open  to  the  Soviets 
to  counter  evolutionary  NATO  improve- 
ments in  weapons  are  numerous. 

What  NATO  needs,  and  what  the  Bal- 
anced Technology  Initiative  proposes,  is  to 
seek  ways  to  make  Soviet  tank  armies  obso- 
lete. The  model  I  have  in  mind  here  is  our 
success  with  "stealth"  technology.  In  this 
case,  a  combination  of  separate  technologi- 
cal advances  places  us  on  the  threshold  of 
revolutionary  changes  in  weaponry.  The  So- 
viets literally  are  faced  with  starting  over  in 
air  defenses.  This  does  not  mean  the  Soviets 
can  never  defend  against  stealth  technolo- 
gy. It  does  mean  that  they  will  spend  con- 
siderable time  and  hundred  of  bUlions  to 
counter  it,  and  this  money  will  be  spent  de- 
fensively, not  offensively.  In  this  regard,  I 
believe  the  economic  leverage  provided  by 
our  technology  must  be  studied  as  carefully 
as  its  military  potential. 

In  sum,  we  need  the  Balanced  Technology 
Initiative  to  structtu-e  a  special,  high-tech- 
nology program  aimed  at  leapfrogging  areas 
of  Soviet  advantage,  at  increasing  the  obso- 
lescence rate  of  the  existing  Soviet  force 
structure,  at  presenting  Soviet  marshals 
with  an  imending  series  of  long-term  prol>- 
lems. 

MISSED  OPPORTUMITIES  TU  ARMS  COimOL 

Finally,  let  me  address  the  fourth  of  my 
horsemen,  that  is,  missed  opportunities  in 
arms  control.  For  too  long,  we  have  placed 
the  highest  priority  in  arms  control  on  stra- 
tegic forces— where  the  balance  is  in  rough 
parity— while  allowing  ourselves  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  sterile,  and  increasingly  irrele- 
vant arms  control  approach  with  respect  to 
conventional  forces. 

For  fourteen  long  years,  we  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  have  been  negotiating  in  the 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction 
Talks  (MBFR).  And  for  fourteen  long  years 
our  primary  focus  at  those  negotiations  has 
been  upon  marginal  quantities  of  manpower 


assigned  to  military  foroea  deployed  in  Cen- 
tral Eiuvpe.  Even  if  both  sides  could  agree 
on  how  many  soliders  the  Soviets  have  in 
the  so-called  Guidelines  Area— and  we  still 
cannot  agree— an  MBFR  agreement  based 
mainly  on  manpower  cuts  would  not  be  mili- 
tarily significant. 

The  root  of  military  instability  in  Europe 
lies  not  in  the  Warsaw  Pact's  modest  numer- 
ical advantage  in  troope  in  the  Guidelines 
Area.  It  lies  in  the  Pact's  capacity  for  a  po- 
tentially decisive  short-warning  attack 
against  NATO.  Our  aim  in  conventional 
arms  control  ought  to  be  identical  to  the 
aim  of  the  Balanced  Technology  Initiative: 
to  effectively  deny  to  Soviet  ground  forces 
forward-deployed  in  Eastern  Ehirope  their 
ability  to  threaten  NATO  with  a  short- 
warning  offensive  capability.  This  necessari- 
ly entails  reductions  in  tanks,  artillery 
tubes,  maneuver  battalions,  and  the  like, 
not  Just  manpower.  If  the  Soviets  can  dem- 
onstrate legitimate  concerns  as  to  potential 
NATO  offensive  Intentions  or  capabilities, 
these  can  be  addressed  in  good  faith. 

The  objective  of  efforts  both  on  the  arms 
control  track  and  the  force  Improvement 
track  ought  to  be  a  stable,  non-threatening 
balance  of  conventional  forces  in  Europe.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  INF  dual  track,  we  should 
view  each  of  these  undertaldngs  not  as  a 
mutually  exclusive  endeavor,  but  rather  as 
parallel  and  mutually  reinforcing  tracks 
toward  the  same  destination. 

One  of  the  ironies  in  conventional  arms 
control  is  that  it  was  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  allies  in  Eastern  Europe— and  not  the 
West— that  took  the  initiative  in  making 
far-reaching  and  ambitious  proposals,  even 
though  they  enjoy  a  decided  military  advan- 
tage. To  its  credit,  NATO  has  not  moved 
with  the  Halifax  and  Brussels  communiques 
to  try  to  fashion  a  response.  However,  it  is 
regrettable  that  our  internal  alliance  con- 
sultations on  responding  to  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
offer  has  been  marked  more  by  di;q>utes 
over  procedural  Issues  than  an  intensive 
effort  to  hammer  out  our  own  sound  and 
stabilizing  proposal.  And  I  must  say  I  find  it 
exceedingly  odd  that  an  undertaldng  of  this 
importance  has  to  wander,  like  some  home- 
less orphan,  from  embassy  to  embassy  in 
Vieiuia  rather  ttian  be  conducted  in  a  more 
structured  and  coherent  form. 

Nonetheless,  we  must  try  to  get  on  to 
what  really  matters— reducing  the  sources 
of  conventional  Instability  in  Europe.  This 
goal  will  not  be  easy  or  quick.  It  will  require 
alliance  solidarity,  public  education,  and  bi- 
partisan commitment  throughout  the  alli- 
ance. But  it  is  a  goal  which  must  be  pur- 
sued. 

What  would  a  stable,  non-threatening  con- 
ventional balance  require?  In  my  Judgment, 
it  would  include  the  following: 

Large,  asymmetric  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions in  the  ground  forces  of  both  supcrpoic- 
ers  based  on  the  territory  of  their  respective 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  By  "asym- 
metric", I  mean  something  like  the  follow- 
ing: The  U.S.  would  withdraw  two-plus  of  its 
Army  divisions  from  the  Federal  Republic 
and  the  Soviets  would  withdraw  13-plus  divi- 
sions from  East-Germany,  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia.  That  would  represent  an 
equal  reduction  by  50%  of  the  forward 
forces  each  superpower  now  has  in  place. 

Second,  the  superpower  ground  forces  so 
removed  shall  be  pulled  back  to  locations 
that  would  require  equal  time  to  return  to 
their  forward  positions. 

Third,  we  should  continue  to  press  for  a 
ban  on  aU  chemical  weapons  manufacture 
and  storage,  together  with  adequate  verifi- 


cation measures.  In  this  regard,  there  has 
recently  been  some  encouraging  progreas  in 
the  Geneva  talks. 

Lastly,  we  should  move  beyond  Stockholm 
ELnd  begin  a  foUow-on  negotiation  under 
CSCE  auspices  for  more  far-ranging  confi- 
dence building  measures  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Urals. 

What's  in  this  for  the  Soviets?  I  am  not  in 
the  business  of  forecasting  Soviet  behavior, 
but  let  me  throw  out  a  couple  of  pooiiblll- 
ties.  The  Soviet  Union's  totalitarian-rigid 
system  is  not  compatible  with  the  age  of 
technology.  Mr.  Gorbachev  gives  signs  of 
recognizing  this  Soviet  dilemma.  It  is  also 
apparent  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
Soviet  Union  that  spending  15%  of  its  Gross 
National  Product  on  defense  is  not  condu- 
cive to  building  a  modem  and  vibrant  econo- 
my. 

One  option  open  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  gain 
much-needed  economic  relief  would  be  to 
reduce  the  Soviet  troop  presence  in  Elaatem 
EMrope — especially  so  because  conventional 
reductions  offer  greater  savings  than  reduc- 
tions in  strategic  forces. 

CORCLDSIOH 

In  his  speech  in  Prague  last  week.  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  appeared  to  concede 
that  the  Soviet  Union  pooseaaes  an  advan- 
tage in  conventional  forces  and  said:  "We 
are  in  favor  of  removing  the  disparity  in 
some  elements,  not  through  their  increase 
by  the  side  that  stayed  behind,  but  by  re- 
ducing their  nimibers  on  the  side  that  has  a 
superiority  in  them." 

In  conclusion,  we  must  put  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's peaceful  rehetoric  to  the  test  with 
bold,  innovative  and  stabilizing  arms  control 
proposals.  We  must  improve  our  military 
posture  with  revolutionary  developments. 
We  must  educate  oxxi  publics  as  to  the  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  we  confront  in  pre- 
serving and  protecting  our  freedom.  NATO 
has  kept  the  peace  for  forty  years  because 
we  have  had  leaders  of  vision.  Owi  chal- 
lenges are  new  and  we  must  think  anew. 
Our  values  and  our  goals  are  constant. 

General  George  Marshall  once  said:  "If 
man  does  find  a  solution  to  world  peace,  it 
will  be  the  most  revolutionary  reversal  of 
his  record  we  have  ever  known."  NATO's 
task  remains  clear  but  awesome.  We  must 
reverse  the  record  of  history. 


CONGRATULATING  THE  EM- 
PLOYEES OP  PUEBLO  DIVERSI- 
FIED INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  WIRTU.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  tell  a  success  story  about  a 
business  in  Pueblo.  CO.  After  decades 
of  a  healthy  growing  economy,  based 
primarily  on  a  strong  steel  industry, 
Pueblo  was  hit  hard  in  the  seventies 
and  eighties  when  American  steel 
began  to  decline,  and  the  trade  deficit 
began  to  soar.  Fortunately,  Pueblo  is 
now  on  the  rebound,  and  the  revival  of 
its  economy  is  due  in  great  part  to  in- 
dividual success  stories,  like  the  one  I 
wish  to  honor  today. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  congratulate 
Pueblo  Diversified  Industries  and  its 
employees  who  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful—by any  definition.  PDI  was  re- 
cently honored  by  the  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Severely  Handicapped  as 
the  Nation's  outstanding  work  center 
for  producing  Government  contracts.  I 
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wish  to  outline  why  this  business  and 
its  dedlcmted  employees  are  so  highly 
deservins  of  this  recognition. 

PDI  onidoyi  over  240  disabled  indi- 
viduals 1^0  produce  six  commodities 
for  the  Federal  Qovemment,  including 
key  tags  and  screwdrivers  for  the  Gen- 
eral Servioes  Administration,  and 
sewing  kits  for  the  Army  and  Air 
Force.  Because  of  this  firm,  these  em- 
ployees have  meaningful,  productive 
Jobs  that  would  be  otherwise  unavail- 
able for  handicapped  Puebloans.  That 
in  itself  constitutes  success. 

However,  the  accomplishments  of 
PDI  and  its  onployees  do  not  stop 
there.  This  firm  was  honored  not  only 
because  it  has  provided  a  model  work- 
place for  the  disabled,  but  also  because 
the  business  itself  has  flourished. 
FOrs  employees  have  an  impeccable 
record  of  quality  and  timeliness  that 
can  compete  with  the  best  of  firms.  At 
a  time  when  stories  about  fraud  and 
waste  amid  government  contractors 
take  the  headlines,  it  is  particularly 
impressive  that  PDI  has  never  had  a 
delinquent  contract.  That  is  a  record 
about  which  any  business  should  be 
proud. 

Finally,  the  community  of  Pueblo 
has  benefited  greatly  from  the  exist- 
ence of  this  firm.  Workcenters  that 
hire  disabled  individuals  are  given 
preference  in  contracting  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  so  long  as  they  can 
match  the  price,  quality  and  timeli- 
ness of  competing  firms.  Because  PDI 
has  demonstrated  that  capability, 
there  is  great  potential  for  bringing  in 
more  contract  dollars  to  the  Pueblo 
economy.  Already.  94  percent  of  PDI's 
custinners  are  from  outside  Pueblo. 
This  award  promises  to  increase  that 
figure. 

Pueblo  Diversified  Industries  has 
achieved  true  success  on  a  number  of 
levels.  It  has  bettered  the  lives  of  its 
employees— many  of  whom  go  on  to 
work  in  competitive  employment— and 
has  bettered  the  economy  and  the 
community  spirit  of  Pueblo.  I  again 
heartily  congratulate  PDI  and  its  em- 
ployees for  this  well-deserved  honor. 


losses  lies  directly  with  this  adminis- 
tration's disastrous  trade  policies. 
Turning  a  blind  eye  to  flagrant  viola- 
nons  of  existing  trade  agreements,  the 
idministration  has  allowed  textile  and 
ipparel  imports  to  more  than  double. 
Since  1980,  our  textile  and  apparel 
inde  deficit  has  increased  fourfold. 

The  costs  to  our  country  are  consid- 

rable.  Nearly  300,000  workers  have 
t  their  jobs.   Plant  closings  have 

roded  the  economy  of  entire  towns, 
e  have  given  over  half  of  our  apparel 
ket  to  foreigners. 

If  the  administration  will  not  put  a 
p  to  this  decimation  of  an  essential 
American  industry,  Congress  must.  As 
u  cosponsor  of  the  textile  bill,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  insisting 
( in  fair  trade  for  textiles  and  apparel. 
;  jet's  pass  the  textile  bill,  over  a  Presi- 
I  lential  veto,  if  necessary.  Let's  take  a 
Stand  for  fair  trade.  And  let's  keep 
American  jobs  at  home. 


TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  DOING  ITS 
PART 

Mr.  SANFORD.  A  report  released  re- 
cently by  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  confirms  what 
many  of  us  have  known  for  some  time: 
The  American  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry is  doing  its  part  to  compete  in 
the  world  market.  The  OTA  found 
that  innovations  including  robotics, 
computers,  and  advanced  machinery 
have  made  our  textile  and  apparel 
flnns  among  the  most  productive  in 
the  world. 

Despite  its  state-of-the-art  technolo- 
gy and  its  recent  strong  gains  in  pro- 
ductivity, the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry has  suffered  crippling  losses  in 
recent  years.  Responsibility  for  these 


JAPANESE  BARRIERS  TO  n.S. 
RICE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
Colleagues  may  be  aware,  our  U.S. 
T^wle  Representative  and  Secretary  of 
i  Igriculture  met  last  week  with  govern- 
ment officials  In  Japan  to  encourage 
them  to  open  their  market  to  United 
States  agricultural  products,  in  par- 
ticular rice.  Prior  to  their  departure,  I 
ipecifically  asked  them  to  raise  the 

ce  access  issue  and  to  emphasize  to 
he  Government  of  Japan  the  depth 
if  our  concerns  and  the  importance  of 
progress  by  mid-1987. 

By  way  of  backgroimd,  let  me  ex- 

ilain     that— except     for     minuscule 
ounts  for  industrial  use— the  Japa- 
nese allow  no  rice  imports  from  the 

nited  States,  and  they  have  resisted 
efforts  to  have  that  ban  lifted. 

To  their  credit,   both  Ambassador 

eutter  and  Secretary  Lyng  proposed 
Japan's  Agriculture  Minister,  Mr. 
^to,  that  our  two  nations  begin  dis- 
cussions on  trade  in  rice.  They  also 
proposed  a  modest  system  of  quotas 
Imder  which  small,  specific  amounts  of 
nee  could  be  imported  from  the 
United  States  for  the  next  few  years. 

What  was  the  Japanese  response? 
'   Minister  Kato  rejected  both  requests 
klat  out. 

[  He  said  Japan  would  never  permit 
the  import  of  foreign  rice. 
I  "There  will  be  no  bilateral  talks  at 
ibis  stage,  and  we  will  stick  to  our 
stand,"  he  insisted. 

He  finally  agreed  to  let  Japan's  rice 
ilicy  be  put  on  the  agenda  during  the 

ATT  discussions— as  long  as  every- 

ne   understands   that   the   ban   will 

emain  in  place. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  months  I 
Ihave  resisted  the  blame  Japan  ap- 
proach to  explaining  away  our  trade 
deficit,  and  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
attacks  on  the  Japanese  have  been 
unfair  and  unjustified.  We  should  not 
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forget  that  the  Japanese  are  impor- 
tant md  tnisted  allies  of  oius. 

Bu;  this  is  not  the  way  allies  are 
supp  >sed  to  treat  each  other. 

Moreover,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
admit  that  the  Js^ianese  have  outstud- 
ied,  outhustled,  outwitted,  and  outper- 
formed us  in  many  economic  areas. 

Bu^  it  should  be  clear  to  everyone  by 
now  that,  in  many  respects,  the  Japa- 
nese simply  do  not  play  fair. 

While  using  every  conceivable 
meaiis— f air  or  foul— to  penetrate  for- 
eign markets,  the  Japanese  have  de- 
vised an  ingenious  and  subtle  system 
of  import  barriers  that  block  out  even 
highly  competitive  products  from 
their  own  market. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  ingenious 
or  subtle  about  a  flat  prohibition  on 
rice  imports.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  {about  the  Japanese  position  on 
rice  fe  that  it  is  clear  and  honest. 

I  could  understand  the  Japanese  po- 
sitio^  better  if  there  were  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis  for  it.  But  the  govern- 
ment's policy  is  having  a  harmful,  and 
increasingly  unpopular,  effect  on  Jap- 
anese taxpayers  and  consumers. 

La»t  Tuesday's  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported: 

As  ^ap&n  fields  dem&nds  from  abroad  that 
it  op^n  its  rice  market  to  overseas  growers, 
there  are  cries  at  home  for  changes  In  the 
food  control  law  that  has  enabled  farmers 
to  reieive  tens  of  billions  of  taxpayers'  yen 
each  year  in  official  subsidies. 

Eki  these  subsidies  at  least  keep  food 
prices  down?  Not  by  a  long  shot. 
Economists  estimate  that  the  price  of 
rice  to  the  Japanese  homemaker  is 
five  to  ten  times  what  United  States 
rice  would  cost.  Some  Japanese  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  try  to  smuggle 
United  States  rice  into  the  country. 

The  United  States  rice  industry  esti- 
mates that  an  open  Japanese  market 
coul^  provide  as  much  as  $1.7  billion 
in  sajles  to  United  States  producers.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  give  up  on  this  issue 
and  J  write  off  a  significant  potential 
market  like  that. 

Asl  my  colleagues  may  know,  I  have 
intr<iduced  legislation  that  would  give 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  expand- 
ed t<K>ls  for  breaking  down  illegal  bar- 
riers to  trade  in  rice.  As  we  begin  the 
prociess  of  formulating  an  omnibus 
trade  bill  designed  to  expand  U.S. 
export  opportunities,  I  intend  to  sug- 
gest] measures  that  will  help  our  rice 
fanners  compete  in  foreign  markets.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
thoae  efforts. 

The  unreasonable  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  Government  on  rice,  super- 
combuters,  and  other  goods  and  serv- 
ices pas  at  last  begim  to  alienate  many 
of  u$  who  had  resisted  the  arguments 
of  those  calling  for  stiff  sanctions 
agaihst  our  ally.  We  have  seen  the  ad- 
inlnlstration's  reaction  on  semiconduc- 
tors. Does  anyone  expect  the  Congress 


to  do  less  on  other  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  utlcles  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  Wall  Street  Journal.  New 
York  Times,  and  Journal  of  Commerce 
be  included  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  21.  1987] 

Ltmq,  ni  Tokyo,  is  Rebttttkb  m  Call  to 

Open  Food  Makkkts 

(By  Sam  Jameson) 

Tokyo,  April  20.— Agriculture  Secretary 
Richard  E.  Lyng  was  rebuffed  today  in  a  bid 
to  persuade  Japan  to  open  its  markets  to 
American  rice,  beef,  oranges  and  other  food 
products. 

Shortly  afterward,  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive Clayton  K.  Teutter  said  that  the 
United  States  "will  aggressively  pursue"  a 
solution  to  the  dispute  over  Japan's  imports 
of  agricultural  products. 

Lyng,  with  Teutter  sitting  in,  made  the 
first  official  U.S.  request  for  Japan  to  lift  its 
ban  on  imports  of  rice,  the  most  politically 
sacrosanct  of  the  22  agricultural  items  on 
Japan's  protected  list.  The  request  was 
made  at  a  meeting  with  Mutsukl  Kato, 
Japan's  agriculture  minister. 

Lyng  urged  Kato  to  set  up  a  system  of 
quotas  under  which  specific  amounts  of  rice 
could  be  imported  from  the  United  States. 

He  also  reiterated  longstanding  demands 
for  the  removal  of  quotas  on  imi>orts  of  beef 
and  oranges,  as  well  as  on  12  other  food 
products  of  lesser  political  impact,  including 
tomato  paste,  peanuts  and  processed  cheese. 

Kato  rejected  all  the  requests.  He  told 
Ljmg  and  Yeutter  that  Japan  will  not  lift  its 
ban  on  imports  of  rice  because  of  rice's  pre- 
eminence In  overall  agricultural  production 
and  because  it  has  "strung  roots  in  Japanese 
culture."  Moreover,  he  said,  Japan  will 
Insist  on  retaining  its  quotas  on  the  other 
products. 

He  promised,  however,  to  discuss  increas- 
ing beef  and  orange  quotas  after  a  bilateral 
agreement  on  those  products  expires  next 
March  31.  And  he  also  agii^ed  to  allow 
Japan's  rice  policy  to  be  put  on  the  agenda 
for  the  multinational  trade  talks  that  will 
take  place  in  Uruguay  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  But  he 
said  agreement  to  discuss  the  ban  will  not 
lead  to  a  lifting  of  it. 

Today's  meeting,  which  Lyng  said  accom- 
plished nothing,  began  a  series  of  last- 
minute  consultations  before  Prime  Minister 
Tasuhiro  Nakasone's  scheduled  April  29 
visit  to  Washington. 

Teutter  emphasized  that  is  important  for 
Japan  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
made  a  year  ago  by  a  governmental  commis- 
sion headed  by  Haruo  Maekawa.  a  former 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  Japan.  Maekawa's 
report  urged  a  thorough  reform  of  Japan's 
economy  and  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  told 
President  Reagan  a  year  ago  that  Japan 
would  do  it.  Nakasone  promised  to  end  Jap- 
anese industry's  dependency  on  exports  and 
expand  domestic  demand. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  March  21, 

1987] 

Japam's  Subsidies  to  Farmebs  Reap 

Domestic  Discord 

(By  Norihiko  Shirouzu) 

Tokyo.— As  Japan  fields  demands  from 

abroad  that  it  open  its  rice  market  to  over- 


seas growers,  there  are  cries  at  home  for 
ctianges  in  the  food  control  law  that  has  en- 
abled farmers  to  receive  tens  of  billions  of 
taxpayen'  yen  each  year  in  official  subsi- 
dies. 

For  a  long  time.  Japanese  farmers  have 
enjoyed  special  status.  Their  government 
has  bought  60%  of  the  rice  they  have  pro- 
duced each  year  at  prices  10  times  higher 
than  producer  prices  in  other  countries. 
Last  year,  the  government  bought  a  60-kilo- 
gram bale  of  standard  rice  for  18,688  yen,  or 
the  equivalent  of  $131.37,  plus  a  handling 
fee  of  $25.60. 

The  government  has  been  reselling  the 
rice  to  wholesalers  at  prices  lower  than  it 
paid,  and  the  price  difference  between  Japa- 
nese and  foreign  rice  narrows  by  the  time 
the  rice  reaches  retaU  stores.  Nevertheless, 
Japan's  rice  still  costs  about  twice  as  much 
as.  for  instance,  regular  short-grain  Califor- 
nia rice. 

STABLE  SUPPLY 

Created  during  serious  food  shortages 
that  followed  World  War  II.  the  rice  policy 
has  guaranteed  steady  income  for  farmers, 
2.1  million  of  whom  grow  rice,  and  has  pro- 
vided a  stable  supply  of  the  food  for  con- 
sumers. 

Changes  in  diet,  though,  have  diminished 
rice's  importance  as  Japan's  staple  food,  and 
consimiers  have  come  to  resent  massive 
farm  subsidies.  The  fact  that  rice  prices 
have  stubbornly  refused  to  come  down  de- 
spite back-to-back  bumper  crops  has  simply 
fueled  consumer  resentment. 

After  all,  consumers  say,  farmers  are 
wealthier  than  wage  earners.  In  1984,  the 
average  annual  income  for  fanners  was  the 
equivalent  of  $47,000,  compared  with 
$36,000  for  wage  earners,  according  to  gov- 
ernment statistics. 

DIVIIfE  TERRITORY 

The  rice-purchase  program  also  is  at  odds 
with  calls  from  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries for  Japan  to  expand  domestic  demand 
and  reduce  its  trade  surplus,  which  surged 
to  a  record  $82.7  bUlion  in  1986  from  $46.1 
billion  in  1985.  Lowering  rice  prices,  the  pro- 
gram's critics  say,  could  spur  economic 
growth  as  trillions  of  yen  are  rerouted  to 
buying  other  things.  Including  Imports. 

Farmers  long  have  thought  the  Japanese 
rice  market  is  considered  "divine  territory," 
remaining  untouched  because  of  farmers' 
political  influence,  says  Tomomitsu  Iwa- 
kura,  an  official  of  the  Liberal  Democratic 
F'arty's  policy  research  board  who  is  in  close 
contact  with  the  farmers. 

Now.  though,  there  is  talk  of  rice  market 
reforms.  It  accompanies  speculation  that 
Japan's  ruling  LDP  may  break  with  farm- 
ers, a  source  of  support  for  the  past  30 
years.  In  the  LDP's  landslide  victory  in 
July's  general  elections,  the  voting  pattern 
pointed  to  the  rising  influence  of  city  dwell- 
ers, including  well-educated,  middle-class 
businessmen  and  their  families,  political  an- 
alysts say. 

PARM-REPORlf  COMKITTEB 

The  LDP,  sensing  the  change,  has  started 
courting  the  urban  vote,  including  a  large 
population  of  wage  earners  who  are  tradi- 
tionally supporters  of  Japan's  socialist 
party,  says  Masayuki  Fukuoka.  assistant 
professor  of  political  science  at  Tokyo's  Ko- 
mazawa  University. 

The  establishment  of  a  farm-reform  com- 
mittee and  Prime  Minister  Tasuhiro  Naka- 
sone's attempt  last  summer  to  roll  back  the 
price  paid  to  farmers  for  rice  are  examples 
of  the  LDP's  new  vote-getting  campaign. 


Mr.  Fuduoka  says.  Mr.  Nakaaone's  attempt 
was  unsuccessful. 

Teruka  Ishikura,  an  offlcial  of  the  Central 
Union  of  Asricultural  Cooperatives,  or 
Zenchu,  and  others  point  out  that  the  $3.8 
billion  necessary  for  the  rice-purchaae  pro- 
gram each  year  is  "less  than  1%"  of  Japan's 
annual  budget. 

But.  without  efforts  to  develop  the  "kind 
of  rice  policy  that  can  win  the  understand- 
ing of  consumers,"  the  LDPs  Mr.  Iwakura 
says,  "consumers  will  give  up  on  farmers  be- 
cause, after  all,  more  than  90%  of  the  work- 
ing population  is  supporting  farmers,  who 
account  for  only  10%,  with  their  tax 
money." 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Apr.  22, 
19871 

Lymg  Warms  op  Eftbcts  op  Japambsb 

iMACnOM 

Tokyo.— Japan's  government  seems  un- 
aware that  growing  protectionist  sentiment 
has  put  the  United  States  "on  the  verge  of 
some  very  harsh  mandatory  retaliatory 
laws,"  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard 
Lyng  said  Tuesday. 

"I  have  the  feeling  .  .  .  that  the  Japanese 
do  not  fully  understand  the  difference  in  at- 
mosphere compared  to  six  months,  a  year  or 
two  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Lyng,  who  is  here 
to  urge  Japan  to  lower  t>arriers  to  greater 
UJ3.  farm  sales  here. 

"There  is  a  radically  changed  situation. 
We  are  perhaps  on  the  verge  of  some  very 
harsh  mandatory  retaliatory  laws  that 
would  have  serious  repercussions  for  the 
United  States  and  Japan,"  he  told  reporters 
at  the  Japan  National  Press  Club. 

In  talks  with  Mutsuki  Kato,  Japanese 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fish- 
eries on  Monday.  Mr.  Lyng  and  Clayton 
Teutter,  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  called 
for  taking  up  Japan's  ban  on  rice  imports  in 
upcoming  international  talks  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Mr.  Kato  said  Japan  would  never  permit 
the  import  of  foreign  rice. 

"There  wiU  be  no  bilateral  talks  at  this 
stage,  and  we  will  stick  to  our  stand,"  he 
told  reporters. 

Japan  has  sought  protection  for  its  rice 
producers  under  GATT.  insisting  that  open- 
ing its  rice  market  would  harm  its  farmers. 
There  is  also  concern  among  the  Japanese 
that  ending  self-sufficiency  in  rice,  Japan's 
stable  food,  would  endanger  its  food  securi- 
ty. 

Japan's  government  buys  almost  all  rice 
produced  by  its  farmers  for  about  eight 
times  the  retail  price  on  the  international 
market  and  then  sells  it  to  consumers  at  a 
slightly  lower  price. 

Mr.  Lyng  and  Mr.  Teutter  strongly  urged 
Japan  to  lift  its  farm  import  restrictions  for 
the  sake  of  Japanese  consumers,  Mr.  Lyng 
said.  He  pointed  to  the  higher  prices  the 
Japanese  pay  for  food,  compared  to  VS. 
consumers. 

"We  want  to  see  the  average  Japanese  be 
given  the  same  opportunity— the  same 
choice— in  the  purchase  of  U.S.  products 
that  the  U.S.  consumer  now  has  in  buying 
Jaipanese  products,"  he  said.  "Open  markets 
will  mean  a  richer  life  for  the  average  Japa- 
nese." 

Mr.  Kato,  however,  told  reporters  Tues- 
day that  U.S.  calls  to  Japan  to  open  ita 
market  wider  to  farm  products  were 
"strange." 

He  said  the  U.S.  share  in  Japan's  agricul- 
tural market  has  grown  steadily  despite  its 
declining  share  in  global  markets,  adding 
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terests  than  agreements  to  limit  trade  and 
raise  prices. 


numbered  53811,  and  for  other  putposes;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


EXr-1147.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
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"the  united  States  should  apprecUte  Japan 
for  this  very  fact" 

Mr.  Idmc  downplayed  Japan's  concerns 
about  the  effects  of  competition  on  its  farm 
sector  and  oooeenis  over  food  security. 

"UberallBtloo  of  agricultural  trade  will 
not  weaken  Japan's  atricolture.  he  said.  "In 
tect.  competition  In  any  industry— be  it 
fkrm  or  factory— makes  the  industry  more 
efficient  and  viable  in  the  lone  run." 

He  said  that  durlnc  the  tallca,  he  sought  to 
iiiaiirf  the  Japanese  that  the  United 
States  is  a  reliable  and  reasonable  supplier 
ot  asrieultural  products,  and  that  it  would 
not  use  food  exports  as  a  political  weapon  in 
the  future. 

"I  admit  our  government  has  made  some 
serious  mistakes  in  the  past.  On  at  least 
three  occasions,  we  imposed  embargoes  on 
agricultural  exports  that  cast  doubts  on  our 
reliability  as  a  supplier.  However,  ...  we 
have  learned  from  those  mistakes— and  they 
will  not  be  repeated,  ever."  he  said. 

Althou^  the  Japanese  government  re- 
mains adamant  in  its  stand  on  rice,  Mr 
Teotter  said  Monday  he  beUeved  Japan 
would  lift  its  current  import  quotas  on  beef 
and  citrus  when  they  expire  next  April  1, 
and  the  United  SUtes  will  be  satisfied  if 
Japan  shows  plans  to  eliminate  quotas  on  12 
other  farm  products,  said  an  official  of  the 
ministry  of  Avrieulture.  Forestry,  and  Fish- 
eries, who  spoke  on  condition  of  anonymity. 

Mr.  Kato  told  the  UJS.  officials  that  Japan 
is  trying  to  import  more  beef  and  citrus 
from  the  United  States,  but  cannot  lift  the 
quotas  completely,  the  official  said. 

Japan  buys  almost  20%  of  all  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports,  or  almost  $6  billion  worth  in 
1966.  aocordtaog  to  Japanese  estimates. 

Tuamwu  Japah  Ikto  am  Importimg  Nation 
(By  Sam  Nakagama) 

As  evidenced  in  plummeting  bond  prices 
and  soaring  interest  rates,  the  microchip 
war  has  badly  shaken  the  international  fi- 
nancial markets.  Unfortunately,  the  recent 
United  States  tariffs  on  certain  Japanese 
electnmlcs  iHoducts  appear  to  be  only  the 
first  in  a  series  of  moves  to  protect  Ameri- 
can high-tedi  Industries.  The  battering  sus- 
tained by  Wall  Street  early  last  week  sug- 
gests that  investors  anticipate  further  pro- 
tectionist steps  that  threaten  to  undermine 
the  domestic  economic  and  financial  system, 
which  now  depends  heavily  on  the  inflow  of 
Japanese  cairftal. 

Destructive  as  it  is.  the  microchip  war  will 
do  nothing  to  realign  the  basic  forces  that 
are  producing  the  enormous  trade  imbal- 
ance between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
A  much  more  promising  route  is  through 
agricultural  trade.  In  fact,  the  opening  of 
agricultural  markets  is  the  most  important 
single  step  that  could  be  taken  to  hasten 
the  process  of  reducing  Japan's  excessive 
Tnph««u  on  exports  and  expanding  its  im- 
ports. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  Japan's 
agricultural  policy  one  must  first  under- 
stand a  series  of  economic  problems  brought 
about  by  the  twin  effects  of  a  soaring  yen 
and  the  development  of  24-hour  financial 
markets  encompassing  New  York.  Tokyo 
and  liondon.  First,  the  fact  that  food  prices 
in  Japan  remain  sky  high  means  that  urban 
dwellers  have  benefited  little  from  the  77 
percent  appreciation  of  the  yen  over  the 
last  two  years.  Rice  is  about  five  times  the 
world  price,  a  cup  of  coffee  costs  about  $3 
and  beef  goes  for  $20  a  pound.  However,  the 
currency's  appreciation  has  hurt  Japan's 
urban  residents,  producing  the  first  wide- 


ile  layoffs  of  industrial  and  salaried  work- 
I  in  the  postwar  era. 

U  the  same  time,  the  arrival  of  the  24- 
^ur  market  has  brought  an  influx  of  for- 
banks  and  securities  houses  to  Japan, 
I  well  as  the  expansion  of  financial  compa- 
nies. The  result  has  been  a  tremendous 
property  boom,  with  real  estate  prices 
ctmbing  76  percent  in  Toyko  last  year  fol- 


of  the 


lowing  a  30  percent  rise  in  1985.  In  1986.  res 

ijpntial  property  prices  In  Tokyo  climbed  77 

rcent  on  average  and  as  much  as  163  per- 

t  in  the  choicer  locations.  Tokyo's  real 

.te  prices  are  10  times  New  York's. 

THX  PKICX  OP  aicx 

!As  Kenlchl  Ohmae,  a  business  strategist 
for  McKinsey  Si  Company,  has  pointed  out, 
the  high  cost  of  urban  land  is  largely  the 
rwnilt  of  Japan's  high  price  supports  for 
rte,  which  in  turn  has  curbed  the  conver- 
sion of  farmland  into  urban  uses.  This  issue 
may  sound  insignificant  to  Americans  accus- 
tnied  to  wide  open  spaces,  but  it  is  quite 
important  in  Jv>an,  where  67  percent  of 
total  land  area  (versus  28  percent  in  the 
Uhlted  States)  consists  of  mountainous,  for- 
egted  terrain  that  can  support  only  the  most 
ignited  development.  About  lialf  of  the  re- 
area  is  taken  up  by  agriculture  and 
remain  in  farmland  until  Japan  under- 
:es  a  sweeping  transformation  of  its  agri- 
tiual  policies. 
:cept  for  Switzerland,  Japan  has  the 
heat  rate  of  agricultural  protection 
ong  the  major  Industrial  countries  (see 
).  While  total  income  from  rice  grow- 
runs  about  $20  billion  a  year,  about  two- 
ds  of  that  is  derived  from  governmental 
bsidies  and  excessive  prices.  The  rice-sup- 
pOrt  system  results  in  the  exploitation  of 
ufban  residents  by  part-time  farmers  who 
derive  most  of  their  income  from  non-farm 
^ployment.  Fully  85  percent  of  the  rice  is 
g|x>wn  by  part-time  farmers.  Part-time  f arm- 
enjoy  average  family  incomes  40  percent 
her  than  those  of  urban  workers.  At  the 
le  time,  the  tax  authorities  estimate  that 
f^rm  families  evade  atmut  60  percent  of  the 
tgxes  they  owe,  and  their  land  appreciates 
bif  n  percent  a  year,  27  percent  near  urban 
areas. 

A  major  reform  of  agricultural  policy 
could  bring  a  series  of  major  economic  bene- 
fits to  Japan's  urbanites.  First,  If  subsidies 
could  be  shifted  from  price  supports  to  defi- 
ciency payments  while  farm  Imports  were 
liberalized,  food  prices  could  be  sharply  low- 
e^ed,  thereby  Increasing  the  real  Incomes 
s^d  spending  of  urban  dwellers.  Second,  if 
E|ore  land  were  shifted  out  of  agriculture  to 
irban  uses,  land  prices  would  flatten  or  de- 
dlne,  enabling  urban  residents  to  rent  or 
buy  more  housing. 

Not  only  is  the  high  cost  of  housing  the 
fbremost  complaint  of  urban  dwellers,  the 
shortage  of  living  space  restricts  household 
at>ending.  Cramped  quarters  means  that  the 
increasingly  affluent  Japanese  have  no 
A)ace  to  put  new  and  larger  appliances,  fur- 
Wture,  TV  and  stereo  sets,  and  even  cloth- 
ing. Thus,  a  major  Improvement  in  the 
supply  of  housing  at  lower  prices  would 
Ukely  trigger  a  spending  boom,  as  xxrh&n 
Residents  moved  up  to  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  Japan  would  begin  importing  not 
dnly  more  food  but  also  a  great  many  other 
ikiings  that  go  into  a  more  affluent  life 
4tyle.  In  effect,  this  would  generate  a  steep 
tfise  in  domestic  demand,  bringing  more  im- 
^rts  in  train. 

By  opening  up  its  agricultural  markets, 
iapan  would  figuratively  "import  land," 
helping  to  ease  the  shortage  of  land.  The 
United  States  would  be  a  major  beneficiary 
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resulting  boom,  even  though  Ameri- 


can farmers  would  have  to  share  the  ex- 
panded market  with  other  nations.  More- 
over, increased  living  space  would  produce  a 
life  st^le  more  like  that  in  the  United 
States,  producing  a  better  match  between 
American  products  and  Japanese  needs  and 
tastes. 

POUnCAL  STALEMATE 

Whyj  has  this  anomalous  pattern  of  ex- 
ploitadon  of  an  urban  majority  by  a  rural 
minority  continued?  Japan's  electoral 
systeni  Is  badly  skewed  in  favor  of  rural 
voters.  Although  the  farming  population 
has  declined  steeply  in  the  postwar  period— 
from  45  percent  of  the  total  to  10  percent— 
the  distribution  of  Parliament  seats  has  not 
been  reapportioned  in  a  comprehensive 
fashio^.  Despite  an  election  law  that  calls 
for  periodic  reapportionment,  wide-scale  dis- 
crepancies are  still  permitted. 

For  example,  in  its  latest  rulings,  the  Jap- 
anese Supreme  Court  still  permits  a  rural 
vote  t«  lie  worth  up  to  three  times  that  of 
an  uriian  vote.  Because  the  Liberal  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  depended  heavily  on  the 
rural  Vote  to  maintain  its  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment, (t  has  strongly  favored  the  farmers  in 
its  economic  policies.  The  primary  responsi- 
bility, however,  lies  with  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  so  far  lacked  the  gump- 
tion to  call  for  "one  person,  one  vote." 

The  economic  and  political  situation,  how- 
ever, it  now  changing  In  a  way  that  should 
bring  tnajor  changes  in  farm  policies.  After 
the  Li^ral  Democrats  captured  304  of  512 
seats  i^  the  last  Lower  House  election,  key 
party  leaders  came  to  realize  that  the 
party'^  future  lay  with  the  urban  vote. 
Morecn^er,  the  old  generation  of  farmers  is 
dying  off  wtiile  few  of  their  sons  or  grand- 
sons want  to  farm. 

At  the  same  time,  the  super-strong  yen  is 
exerting  enormous  pressure  for  change.  Be- 
cause Industrial  employers  cannot  afford 
generous  pay  raises  in  the  face  of  strong  de- 
flationary pressures,  they  now  have  a 
sudden  interest  in  lowering  fcxxl  and  hous- 
ing coats  as  a  way  of  improving  the  real  in- 
comes of  their  employees  while  expanding 
domeatic  demand.  Since  big  business  inter- 
ests provide  the  major  financial  support  for 
the  liberal  Democratic  Party,  a  shift  in 
their  pterests  could  make  a  critical  differ- 
ence. I 

The  I  fact  that  the  reform  of  agricultural 
trade  Is  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  for  the  eco- 
nomic summit  meeting  In  Venice  in  early 
June  Will  make  it  easier  for  Japan  to  accept 
changes  in  agricultural  policy.  As  happened 
in  England  with  the  suspension  of  the  Com 
Laws  beginning  in  1846,  the  freeing  up  of 
agricultural  imports  could  bring  major  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  Japan  while  helping  to 
improkre  its  trade  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  especially  with  the  United 
States.  But  the  Com  Laws  were  lifted  only 
after  a  major  reapportionment  of  Parlia- 
mentary seats  under  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832.  Similarly,  a  Japanese  Supreme  Court 
ruling  In  favor  of  "one  person,  one  vote" 
might  be  the  fastest  way  to  achieve  agricul- 
tural reform  In  Japan. 

Rather  than  pushing  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  adopt  dictatorial  powers  to  con- 
trol trade  in  microchips,  therefore,  the 
Uniteti  States  would  achieve  far  tietter  re- 
sults by  advocating  more  free  trade  and  a 
more  democratic  electoral  system  in  Japan. 
It  wopld  be  much  more  in  the  American  po- 
litical tradition  if  we  were  to  urge  Jiu>an  to 
adopC  a  "one  person,  one  vote"  rule.  It 
woulc  also  do  far  more  for  our  economic  in- 


terests than  agreements  to  limit  trade  and 
raise  prices. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:58  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolutions,  with- 
out amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  3,  1987,  and 
ending  on  Bday  10,  1987,  as  "National  Older 
Americans  Abuse  Prevention  Week";  and 

SJ.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1987  as  "National  Diges- 
tive Diseases  Awareness  Week". 

At  1:59  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  781.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  located  at  809 
Nueces  Bay  Boulevard  In  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Texas,  as  the  "Dr.  Hector  Perez  Garcia  Post 
Office  Building"; 

HJi.  1403.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  located  In  St. 
Charles,  Illinois,  as  the  "John  E.  Grotberg 
Post  Office  Building"; 

H.R.  1567.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  awarded  to  the 
Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indi- 
ans in  United  States  Claims  Court  docket 
numl>ered  53-811,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1987  as  "National 
Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness  Month". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  f  oUowlng 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  78.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  Veterans'  Administration  Home 
Loan  Program:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  79.  A  concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
1 -percent  fee  charged  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  veterans  obtaining  a  home 
loan  guaranteed  by  such  Administration 
should  not  be  increased. 


numbered  53811.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1987  as  "National 
Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness  Month". 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  Home  Loan 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
1-percent  fee  charged  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  veterans  obtaining  a  home 
loan  guaranteed  by  such  Administration 
should  not  be  increased:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  781.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
SUtes  Post  Office  BuUding  located  at  809 
Nueces  Bay  Boulevard  in  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Texas,  as  the  "Dr.  Hector  Perez  Garcia  Post 
Office  Building";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

H.R.  1403.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  BuUding  located  in  St. 
Charles,  Illinois,  as  the  "John  E.  Grotberg 
Post  Office  Building":  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

H.R.  1567.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  awarded  to  the 
Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indi- 
ans in  United  States  Claims  Court  docket 
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EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICA-nONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1139.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  decision  to  convert  cer- 
tain functions  at  various  Installations  to 
performance  by  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1140.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  eliminate  general  or  flag  officer  grade  re- 
quirements from  certain  statutory  positions, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1141.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  quarterly  report  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1142.  A  commiuilcatlon  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1143.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement, Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
the  overpayment  of  certain  offshore  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1144.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  15th  annual  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  Colorado  River,  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-114S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  copy  of  the  Proposed  Final  5- 
Year  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Oil  and  Gas 
Leasing  Program  for  mld-1987  through  mid- 
1992  and  the  analyses  on  which  it  is  based; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC- 1146.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  1987  update  for  the  National 
Plan  for  Research  in  Mining  and  Mineral 
Resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 


E^-1147.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  entitled  "A  Study  of  the  Joint  Use 
of  Vehicles  for  Tnuasportation  of  Hazardous 
and  Nonhazardous  Materials":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  and  PubUc  Works. 
EC- 1148.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  proposed 
lease  prospectuses:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1149.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  ninth  progress  report  on 
RaUroad-Highway  Demonstration  Projects, 
dated  February  1987;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environmental  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1150.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  authority  to  offset 
Federal  income  tax  refunds  against  nontax 
debts  owed  to  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Penance. 

EC-1151.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Legisla- 
tive and  Intergovernmental  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  travel  advisory 
recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  State 
for  Colombia  which  has  security  implica- 
tions for  Americans  traveling  or  residing  in 
that  country;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-11S2.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  countries  within  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  specialized  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1153.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1154.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Managing  Information  Resources: 
Fifth  Annual  Report  Under  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1155.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  to  Increase  premium  revenue  for  the 
single-employer  pension  plan  termination 
Insurance  program  and  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  single-employer 
pension  plan  premium  costs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 1156.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Hiunan  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on 
Health  Professions  School  Compliance  With 
the  Selective  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources. 

EC-1157.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950, 
(Public  Law  874,  Eighty-First  Congress), 
and  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950  (PubUc 
Law  815,  Eighty-First  Congress),  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1158.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  evaluation  of  the  Excessive  Inter- 
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««t  FviDenta  ProvWoo  In  tbe  Ouumnteed 
Student  Loan  Program:  to  tbe  Committee 
DD  Labor  and  Human  Reaources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAIf 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  Imid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table:  and  indicated: 

FOM-KW.  A  joint  rcMlutton  adopted  by 
tbe  Letialature  of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to 
tbe  Oommittce  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
TranvMrtation: 

SxAis  or  Alaska 
"RnoLDnoM 

"Be  U  Rtaolved  fry  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Aiaaka: 

"Whereas  the  Utalted  States  is  making 
pragrea  toward  tbe  goal  of  full  use  of  the 
grmmdflab  resources  off  the  coast  of 
Alaska:  and 

"Whereas  the  groundflsh  processing  ca- 
pacity of  United  States  processing  plants 
bas  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
groundfisli  harvesting  capacity  of  United 
States  fishermen,  which  is  supported  largely 
by  foreign  processors;  and 

"Whereas  federal  law  allows  foreign  proc- 
essors to  "retlag".  Le..  doctmient  forelgn- 
buOt  vessels  as  United  States  vessels;  and 

"Whereas  the  vessel  ownership  requlre- 
mmts  of  federal  documentation  laws  are 
written  so  broadly  to  allow  foreign  proces- 
sors to  retain  effective  control  of  a  reflagged 
IwtKicssIng  vessel  by  setting  up  a  token 
United  States  c(»poratlon:  and 

"Whereas  several  operations  involving  re- 
flagglng  are  being  considered;  and 

"Whereas  omtinulng  to  allow  the  reflag- 
ging  of  foreign  processing  vessels  would 
harm  United  States  processors  by  hindering 
their  efforts  to  reach  the  goal  of  full  use  of 
the  groundflsb  reaources;  and 

"Whereas  reflagged  foreign  processing 
vessels  could  destroy  Alaskan  shore-based 
processing,  which  is  the  economic  basis  of 
many  Alaskan  coastal  communities,  by  in- 
vading the  salmon,  crab,  halibut,  shrimp, 
and  other  fisheries  traditionally  relied  upon 
by  Alaska  processors;  and 

"Whereas  the  reflagging  of  foreign  proc- 
essing vessels  could  prevent  United  States 
processing  plants  from  gaining  entry  into 
the  foreign  market;  and 

"Whereas  the  reflagging  of  foreign  proc- 
essing vessels  would  impede  the  formation 
of  capital  in  the  United  States  for  invest- 
ment in  processing  vessels  built  in  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  reflagging  of  foreign  proc- 
essing vessels  would  be  a  deterrent  to  the 
onployment  of  the  United  States  labor 
force;  and 

"Whereas  the  North  Pacific  Fishery  Man- 
agement Council  has  unanimously  endorsed 
the  call  for  a  solution  to  the  significant 
problem  of  reflagging  foreign  processing 
vessels; 

"Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Alaska  StaU  Legis- 
lature, That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  urgently  requested  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  would  prevent  the  foreign  take- 
over of  United  States  fisheries  through  use 
of  the  reflagging  mechanism;  and  be  it 

"Further  Resolved,  that  any  legislation 
paaed  by  the  Congress  contain  a  provision 
that  all  seamen  and  fish  processing  workers 
on  a  United  States  documented  fish  process- 
ing vessel  be  United  SUtes  citizens. 

"Copies  of  this  resolution  shaU  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  George  Bush,  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the 


Ited  States  Senate;  the  Honorable  John 
President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Ui^ted  States  Senate;  the  Honorable  Robert 
Byrd,  Senate  Majority  Leader;  the  Honora- 
ble Jim  Wright.  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives;  the  Honor- 
atde  Ernest  Hollings,  Chairman,  Senate 
Cohunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Colnmittee;  the  Honorable  Walter  B.  Jones. 
Clmirman.  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fineries  Committee:  the  Honorable  Ted 
Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Prank  Murkow- 
akU  V£.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Don 
Young.  U.S.  Representatives,  members  of 
the  Alaska  delegation  in  Congress:  and  to 
Mr,  James  Campbell.  Chairman  of  the 
Vattli  Pacific  Fishery  Muiagement  Coun- 
cU.[' 

l|oM-109.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  County  of  Hawaii  supporting 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Matsiuaga  in  intro- 
dueing  legislation  designed  to  demonstrate 
the  firm  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  the  welfare  of  those  who 
have  served  our  Nation  in  the  armed  forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

POM-110.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

State  op  Mairx 

"Joint  Resolution  memorializing  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  to 
vote  to  override  the  President  of  the  United 
Staltes'  veto  of  the  Federal  Highway  Legisla- 
Uoi 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Legislative 
Sevion,  now  assembled,  most  respectfully 
pre^nt  and  petition  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  President  Reagan  vetoed  the 
$8a000,000,000  federal  highway  bill  passed 
by  the  United  States  Congress  which  would 
ha«e  provided  the  State  of  Maine  with 
badly  needed  funds;  and 

"Whereas,  of  the  $60,000,000  earmarked 
for  Maine,  $25,000,000  has  already  been 
committed  leaving  a  critical  need  for  the  re- 
maining $35,000,000  for  125  projects  state- 
wide which  are  threatened  by  the  Presi- 
dent's action;  and 

"Whereas,  the  $35,000,000  generated  for 
Maine  under  this  legislation  must  be  re- 
ceited  in  time  for  Maine's  short  construc- 
tioa  season,  which  work  many  not  be  possi- 
ble if  delayed  further;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  recognizing  the  plight  of 
the  states  overrode  in  a  bipartisan  fashion, 
the  veto  by  a  vote  of  370  to  73  and  now  the 
ma;ter  is  up  for  final  vote  in  the  Senate; 
ant 

"Whereas,  yesterday.  April  1st.  the  State 
of  Maine  was  hit  by  record-breaking  flood 
wa^r  causing  the  Governor  to  call  the  State 
of  Maine  a  disaster  area  that  decommis- 
sioned numerous  roads  and  bridges  causing 
mi^ons  of  dollars  in  damages;  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

'Jiesolved:  That  We,  your  Memorialists, 
do  Ihereby  respectfully  urge  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  Congress  to  vote  to  over- 
ride President  Reagan's  veto  of  the  Federal 
Highway  bill  so  that  this  State  can  recover 
its  rostds  and  highways  from  Its  worst  flood 
disaster  of  the  century  and  to  permit  the 
start  of  the  state  highway  construction  pro- 
gram as  planned  which  is  otherwise  in  seri- 
oui  Jeopardy;  and  be  it  further 


April  28,  1987 


"Removed:  That  sulUble  copies  of  this 
Memorial,  duly  authenticated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  Member  of  tbe 
Maine  Congressional  Delegation." 


April  28,  1987 
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Ripo: 


RTS  OF  COBOOTTEES 

The  followins  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  VU.  PROXMIRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

First  CMonetary  PoUcy  Report  for  1987 
(with  additional  views)  (Rept.  No.  100-46). 

By  ISt.  INOUYE.  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  7esi  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  wat^r  rights  claims  of  the  L<a  Jolla. 
Rincon,  San  Pasqual.  Pauma.  and  Pala 
Bands  o(f  Mission  Indians  in  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
100-47)j 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COlOfflTTEES 


The 
commi 
By 

on 

Jean 
ant 
ices. 


Mr 
Finajice: 


following  executive  reports  of 
itees  were  submitted: 

BENTSEN.  from  the  Committee 


Sec-etary 


Elder,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 


(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  $ny  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 


OUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
OINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, aad  referred  as  indicated: 

By  B4r.  LAUTENBERG  (for  liimself 
and  Ms.  MiKTTLSKi): 
S.  109|.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Federal  li- 
censing of  raUroad  conductors,  engineers, 
and  oth^r  appropriate  personnel,  to  further 
the  safOty  of  railroad  transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  1099.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  several 
States  Slid  the  District  of  Columbia  to  col- 
lect certain  taxes  with  respect  to  sales  of 
tangible  personal  property  by  nonresident 
persons  who  solicit  such  sales:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Prance. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  tilmself.  Mr. 
fiKPSOH.   Mr.    Binoamam.   and   Mr. 
Tallop): 

>.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
of  Energy  to  establish  a  program 
le  for  reclamation  and  other  reme- 
>ns  with  respect  to  mill  tailing  at 
active  Uranium  and  thorium  processing 
sites;  toithe  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Reaources. 

ByMr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PaoxKiKE): 
S.  110(1.  A  bill  enUUed  the  "Foreign  Pri- 
mary Dealer  and  Bank  National  Treatment 
Act  of  1^7";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1102.  A  bill  to  extend  patent  numbered 
3,387,268,  quotation  monitoring  unit,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years:  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary^ 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  1103.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Lendl: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPECTTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HsPLiif,  Mr.  Hantz.  Mr.  Levin,  and 
Mr.  CoHEif): 
S.  1104.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  to  persons 
injured  by  the  importation  of  articles  into 
the  United  States  at  less  than  market  value 
or  wholesale  price;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself.  Mr. 

DURSKBaRGKR.    Mr.     MOYNIRAM.     Mr. 

MiTCRXLL.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Chapee. 
lifr.  Stappohd.  Mr.  Breaux.  and  Mr. 
Graham): 
S.  1105.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national  pro- 
gram of  ground  water  research;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.J.  Res.  118.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May   10,   1987,  through 
May  16.  1987.  as  "Senior  Center  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  Res.  194.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  air  traffic 
controller  work  force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  Res.  195.  A  resolution  calling  for  the 
elimination  of  funding  of  Kurt  Waldheim's 
retirement  allowance  from  the  United  Na- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self and  Ms.  MiKtn.SKi): 
S.  1098.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Fed- 
eral licensing  of  railroad  conductors, 
engineers,  and  other  appropriate  per- 
sonnel, to  further  the  safety  of  rail- 
road transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

RAn.  SAPETT  IMPROVEKENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBEHIG.  Mr.  I>resident, 
today  I  am  introducing  comprehensive 
legislation  to  address  the  problems  in 
our  rail  safety  network.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  joined  in  introducing  tliis  legisla- 
tion, the  Rail  Safety  Improvement  Act 
of  1987.  by  my  distingidshed  colleague 
from  Maryland.  Senator  Mikulski. 

The  tragedy  of  the  January  4  colli- 
sion of  an  Amtrak  passenger  train  and 
Conrail  locomotives  raised  concerns 
about  rail  safety  in  this  country.  I 
went  to  the  site  of  the  accident  the 
day  after  the  accident.  As  I  looked  at 
the  devastation,  I  could  only  wonder  if 
this  was  an  accident  waiting  to 
happen,  and  if  there  was  something 
that  covQd  avert  such  tragedies. 


That  accident  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
16  lives— 175  were  injured.  Little  can 
be  done  to  relieve  the  sorrow  of  the 
families  of  the  victims  of  the  crash. 
But  we  can  act  to  try  to  prevent  such  a 
tragedy  from  happening  again. 

On  January  20.  I  chaired  a  hearing 
of  the  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  to  look  into  the  crash. 
As  chairman.  I  had  an  obligation  to 
look  at  our  commitment  to  rail  safety. 
To  see  if  resources  were  directed  to 
the  right  places,  and  whether  those  re- 
sources were  being  used  to  the  maxi- 
mum benefit. 

The  hearing  brought  to  light  a 
number  of  serious  issues.  Those  issues 
are  addressed  in  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today. 

First,  the  Rail  Safety  Improvement 
Act  would  establish  certain  uniform 
minimum  standards  for  railroad  oper- 
ating personnel.  I  am  confident  that 
the  great  majority  of  engineers  are 
qualified,  dedicated,  and  responsible 
people.  However,  when  a  person  takes 
on  the  responsibility  of  guiding  tons  of 
equipment  or  hundreds  of  passengers 
down  a  rail  line  at  high  speeds,  he  is 
asked  to  ztxept  certain  responsibil- 
ities. We  have  an  obligation  to  ensure 
that  he  has  the  skills  and  the  qualifi- 
cations to  shoulder  those  responsibil- 
ities. 

Institution  of  a  Federal  licensing 
program  would  provide  us  with  a 
means  of  achieving  that  goal.  It  would 
ensure  that  operators  have  achieved 
certain  levels  of  training,  and  retrain- 
ing. And  it  would  help  ensure  that  the 
people  entrusted  with  operating  our 
railroad  engines  are  free  from  the  in- 
fluen<^  of  drugs  or  alcohol. 

This  bill  would  also  require  that  the 
written  certification  of  predeparture 
and  maintentuice  inspections  are  per- 
formed regularly  and  that  safety  de- 
fects or  violations  are  duly  reported 
and  acted  upon.  Penalties  for  violation 
of  safety  rules,  regulations,  or  laws  are 
increased,  to  reflect  their  seriousness. 
This  bill  would  also  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  take  civil 
action  against  individual  employees 
who  willfully  violate  safety  measures. 

In  recent  years,  certain  rail  carriers 
and  employees  have  joined  to  estab- 
lish Red  Bl(x:k  Programs.  These  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  keep  employees 
under  the  influence  of  drugs  or  al(x>- 
hol  off  of  our  railroads.  Employees  are 
protected  from  punitive  action  if  they 
decline  operating  a  train  due  to  such 
impairment.  This  coverage  is  not  a 
blanket  pardon.  It  is  meant  only  to 
protect  the  employee  on  an  occasional, 
reasonable  basis.  Red  Block  Programs 
also  provide  incentives  for  employees 
with  dependencies  on  alcohol  or  drugs 
to  come  forward  and  seek  treatment. 

Section  6  of  the  Rail  Safety  Im- 
provement Act  echoes  the  principles 
of  Red  Block  Programs.  It  would  also 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  work  with  carriers  and  labor  to  de- 


termine if  such  programs  should  be 
implemented  throughout  the  industry. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  January  20 
hearing.  I  heard  from  rail  labor  repre- 
sentatives who  told  of  enu>loyee8  who 
had  sought  to  have  safety  problems 
corrected  and  they  alerted  manage- 
ment, only  to  have  their  jobs  threat- 
ened. Others  did  not  report  problems 
out  of  fear  of  a  loss  of  their  job. 

If  we  are  to  foster  an  atmosphere 
where  safety  is  a  priority  concern,  em- 
ployees reporting  problems  must  be 
protected.  Section  7  would  do  just  this. 
It  would  protect  whistle  blowers,  and 
allow  employees  alleging  discrimina- 
tion to  seek  recourse  through  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Mr.  President,  the  Northeast  corri- 
dor is  our  Nation's  most  heavily  trav- 
eled rail  network.  Of  Amtrak's  20  mil- 
lion passengers  last  year,  half  were  in 
the  (x>rridor.  With  a  mix  of  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  on  the  same 
lines,  safety  must  be  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  concern. 

Section  8  of  this  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  establish  a 
Northeast  Corridor  Safety  Committee, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Amtrak. 
freight  carriers,  commuter  agencies, 
and  other  concerned  parties.  In  con- 
sultation with  that  committee,  the 
Secretary  would  be  directed  to  require 
the  use  of  automatic  train  control  de- 
vices and  event  recorders  on  (x>rridor 
trains,  and  to  work  with  carriers  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  through  freight 
traffic  on  corridor  passenger  lines. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  make  certain 
new  improvements  eligible  for  funding 
under  the  Northeast  corridor  improve- 
ment project,  or  NECIP.  Adequate  im- 
plementation of  NECIP  is  crucial  to 
enhancing  service  and  safety  on  the 
Corridor. 

Mr.  President,  rail  safety  is  a  serious 
matter.  It  is  an  issue  we  should  act  on 
now.  and  not  wait  for  another  tragedy 
to  occur.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  action  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  Rail  Safety  Improvement  Act  of 
1987  be  included  in  the  record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  along  with 
the  text  of  the  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1098 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rail  Safety  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987". 

PEDERAL  UCEMSnC  OP  CERTAIN  RAnAOAS 
PZRSONIfEL 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  tills  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  promulgate  rules 
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f«t«Mt>h<'~g  a  Federml  licensing  system,  in- 
dudlnc  minimum  standards  and  require- 
ments, for  testinc  and  ensuring  the  fitness 
of  all  conductors,  engineers,  and  any  other 
approiviate  peraonnel  who  are  engaged  in 
the  oporatlon  of  trains.  All  such  conductors, 
engineers,  and  penonnel  are  required  to 
obUin  and  w«*t«t*in  such  Uoenaes  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  in  order  to  engage  in  such  op- 
erations. 

(b)  The  minimum  standards  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to- 

<1)  contoit  and  duration  of  training  pro- 


(2)  approitloeshlp  requirements: 

(3)  operational  skill  requirements; 

(4)  suitable  written  and  practice  testing 
requlrenients  for  Initial  qualification  and 
periodic  requalUtcatlon  for  license  renewal; 

(5)  license  renewal  periods; 

(6)  annual  medkal  examination  and  certi- 
fication: 

(T)  periodic  drug  and  alcohol  testing  re- 
quirements; and 

(8)  abaenee  of  a  pattern  of  off-duty  legal 
and  behavioral  problems  related  to  safety, 
including  vioUtions  of  State  motor  vehicle 
laws. 

<c)  In  the  administration  of  the  provisionB 
of  subsection  (bX8)  each  applicant  for  a  11- 


(1)  shall  authorise— 

(A)  any  State  to  provide  any  information 
regarding  the  applicant  to  the  Secretary 
from  State  motor  vehicle  records,  including 
the  register  of  drivers  of  such  State:  and 

(B)  use  of  information  from  the  National 
Driver  Register  regarding  such  applicant; 
and 

(3)  shall  be  provided  with  an  opportunity 
to- 

(A)  review  any  information  provided  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  comment  in  writing  on  the  record. 

WaillK  dRTmCATIOIf  OP  MAINTEMANCE, 
TISTS,  AKD  INSPECTIONS 

Sic.  3.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  regulations— 

(1)  requiring  written  certification  that  all 
necessary  maintenance,  predeparture  tests, 
and  inspections  are  performed  by  qualified 
peraonnel  before  a  train  departs; 

(3)  requiring  all  such  written  certifications 
are  signed  and  cerUfled  at  the  time  such 
maintenance,  predeparture  tests,  and  in- 
spections are  performed; 

(3)  establishing  the  specific  contents  and 
standards  contained  in  such  written  certifi- 
cations: 

(4)  establishing  a  plan  to  ensure— 

(A)  maintenance,  predeparture  tests,  and 
inspections  are  regularly  performed  and  cer- 
tified; and 

<B)  such  written  certifications  are  re- 
tained as  records  by  the  railroads  for  a  mini- 
mum of  one  year,  except  records  which 
identify  violations,  defects,  or  faulty  equip- 
ment shall  be  retained  for  a  minimum  of 
three  years;  and 

(C)  records  maintained  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (B)  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Secretary  or  any  State  authority  enforc- 
ing railroad  safety  laws  pursuant  to  section 
206  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of 
1970  (45  U.S.C.  435);  and 

(5)  providing  for  civil  penalties  to  be  as- 
sessed against  a  railroad  and  any  employee 
of  a  railroad  that— 

(A)  fails  to  provide  such  written  certifica- 
tion: 

(B)  omits  required  Information  in  such 
written  certification;  or 


iCi  certifies  false   information   in  such 
written  certification, 
(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  willful- 

ly- 

(11  fails  to  sign  and  certify  a  written  certi- 
flcatton  that  the  maintenance,  predeparture 
teste  and  inspections  are  performed,  as  re- 
quired by  regulation  of  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant {o  subsection  (a),  at  the  time  such  maln- 
tena^ice.  predeparture  tests,  and  inspections 
are  ferf ormed; 

(21  omits  required  information  in  such 
written  certification:  or 

(31  certifies  false  Information  in  such  cer- 
tlflcAtlon: 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  im- 
prisoned for  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

CI^IL  PKNALnXS  FOR  VIOLATIOlf  OP  SAPCrY 
RBGVLATION8 

Sit-  4.  Section  209  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safdty  Act  of  1970  (45  UJS.C.  438)  is  amend- 
ed in  subsection  (b)  by— 

(II  striking  out  "$3,500,"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$25,000,"; 

(21  redesignating  such  subsection  as  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing Mew  paragraphs: 

"())  The  Secretary  shall  assess  a  civU  pen- 
alty; in  an  amount  not  less  than  $500  nor 
mor^  than  $25,000,  against  any  railroad  or 
emi4oyee  of  a  railroad  who  willfully  violates 
any  safety  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  stand- 
ard prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"($)  The  Secretary  may  assess  a  civil  pen- 
altyjagainst  any  employee  of  a  railroad  who 
violates  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or 
standard  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  relat- 
ing to  tampering  with  railroad  safety  equip- 
ment. Such  employee  may  be  held  personal- 
ly iKble  for  such  penalty. 

"(♦)  The  Secretary  may  assess  a  civil  pen- 
alty against  a  railroad  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion of  a  fixed  amount  for  each  day  of  a  vio- 
lation.". 

CLASSinCATION  AMD  RECORDS  OP  SAPETY 
DEFECTS 

S^.  5.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
dayf  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  system  to 
record  and  classify  all  safety  defects  violat- 
ing the  Federal  railroad  safety  laws  (as  de- 
fined pursuant  to  section  212(e)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C. 
441le)),  or  any  regulation  promulgated 
thefeunder)  that  are  recorded  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  reported  to  the  Secretary  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  section  206  of  such  Act  (45 
U.slc.  435),  according  to  the  type  and  sever- 
ity ^f  the  hazard  created  by  such  defect. 

(W  Records  kept  under  the  system  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  in- 
clude the  timeliness  and  de^ee  of  remedial 
action  taken  to  correct  reported  defects  and 
vlolfitions. 

PEB^rTTED  ABSENCE  OF  EMPLOYEES  FOR  SAFETY 
REASONS 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Within  ninety  days  after  the 
dat !  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shal  consult  with  railroad  carriers  and 
labi  ir  organizations  representing  railroad 
em]  iloyees  on  the  feasibility  of  a  plan  pro- 
vid  ng  that— 

(J)  any  employee  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  g  train  may  exercise  a  limited  number  of 
peitoitted  al>sences  from  reporting  for  duty, 
if  l^e  employee  is  impaired  by  alcohol  or 
dn^  use: 

C  )  the  decision  to  exercise  a  permitted  ab- 
sei4%  is  at  the  discretion  of  such  an  employ- 
ee; 


(3)  thd 
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number  of  such  permitted  ab- 
sences m*y  not  exceed  more  than  two  days 
in  a  one-year  period: 

(4)  an  Employee  may  exercise  a  permitted 
absence  frlthout  being  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution,  civil  peiuUty,  disciplinary 
action,  or  any  other  action  by  an  employer 
adverse  to  the  terms,  conditions,  or  benefits 
of  employment  of  such  employee: 

(5)  an  employee  may  exceed  the  number 
of  llmltea  permitted  absences,  if— 

(A)  th4  first  time  an  employee  exceeds 
such  limit,  the  employee  is— 

(I)  perraitted  an  absence; 

(II)  no^  subject  to  criminal  prosecution, 
civil  peittdty,  disciplinary  action  or  any 
other  action  by  an  employer  adverse  to  the 
terms,  cfnditions,  or  benefits  of  employ- 
ment of  Aicb  employee;  and 

(ill)  reflerred  to  an  alcohol  or  drug  abuse 
program  maintained  by  the  relevant  rail- 
road carrier  and  labor  organization;  and 

(B)  the  second  or  any  subsequent  time  an 
employee  exceeds  such  limit,  the  employee 
is-       J 

(1)  peniltted  an  absence; 

(11)  referred  to  an  appropriate  alcohol  or 
drug  abuse  program;  and 

(ill)  subject  to  any  appropriate  employ- 
ment, a  Imlnistrative,  civil,  or  criminal 
action. 

(b)  Aft^r  consulting  with  railroad  carriers 
and  labor  organizations  representing  rail- 
road employees  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  may  promulgate  regulations 
implementing  a  plan  including  the  provi- 
sions of  aibsection  (a). 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  may  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  issue 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  standards  re- 
lating to  the  qualifications  of  employees, 
except  such  qualifications  as  are  specifically 
reUtedt^ 

(l)safaty;  and 

(2)  licetising  standards  issued  pursuant  to 
the  provfeions  of  section  2. 

(bKl)  |Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  af  tdr  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  promulgate 
regulati(^  prohibiting  any  railroad  carrier 
from  discriminating  against  an  employee  for 
engaging  in  protected  activities.  Discrimina- 
tion shall  Include  discharge  and  other  ac- 
tions that  relate  to  compensation,  terms, 
conditions,  and  privileges  of  employment. 

(2)(A)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  sifter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shsJl  promulgate 
regulations  defining  protected  activities  of 
employees.  Such  protected  activities  shall 
include,  put  are  not  limited  to,  an  employee 
who— 

(I)  prokrldes  the  Secretary  or  any  person 
with  autnority  for  enforcing  railroad  safety 
laws  information  about  possible  violations 
of  such  ikws; 

(II)  requests  the  Secretary  or  any  person 
with  auoiority  for  enforcing  railroad  safety 
laws  to  mstitute  action  against  the  employ- 
er of  an  employee  for  the  administration  or 
enforcement  of  such  laws;  or 

(ill)  testifies  in  any  proceeding  before  the 
Secretary  or  any  person  with  authority  for 
enforcing  railroad  safety  laws. 

(B)  Such  protected  activities  are  protected 
even  if  no  formal  proceeding  is  initiated  as  a 
result  of  the  employee  assistance  or  partici- 
pation. 

(3)  Thiis  subsection  may  not  be  construed 
to  apply  to  any  employee  alleging  discrimi- 
nation prohibited  by  paragraph  (1)  who, 
acting  n  ithout  direction  from  an  employer. 


willfully  violates  any  Federal  railroad  safety 
law  as  defined  pursuant  to  section  212(e)  of 
the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  (45 
U.S.C.  441(e)),  or  any  regulation  promulgat- 
ed thereunder. 

(c)  Any  employee  of  a  railroad  carrier  who 
alleges  discrimination,  as  defined  pursuant 
to  subsection  (bXl).  for  engaging  in  the  pro- 
tected activities  as  defined  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (bX2),  may  seek  a  remedy  for  the 
discharge  or  discrimination  through  an  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  in  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  administrative  proceeding 
must  be  initiated  within  thirty  days  after  an 
alleged  violation  occurs  by  filing  a  com- 
plaint alleging  the  violation  with  the  Em- 
ployment Standards  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  order  reinstatement,  back  pay, 
and  compensatory  damages. 

NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR  SAPETY  IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  esUbllsh  a  Northeast  Corridor  Safety 
Committee  and  appoint  members  to  the 
Committee  consisting  of  representatives 
of- 

(1)  the  Secretary; 

(2)  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration; 

(3)  freight  carriers; 

(4)  commuter  agencies; 

(5)  railroad  passengers;  and 

(6)  any  other  persons  or  organizations  In- 
terested in  rail  safety. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Safety  Committee  on 
safety  Improvements  in  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor. 

(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  that 
require,  on  the  Northeast  Corridor,  no  later 
than  December  31.  1989— 

(1)  the  use  of  automatic  train  control  de- 
vices on  all  freight  and  passenger  trains; 
and 

(2)  the  use  of  event  recorders  on  all 
freight  trains. 

(d)  Within  90  days  foUowing  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  accordance  with  section  333  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  convene  a  meeting 
of  Northeast  Corridor  rail  carriers  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  through  freight  traffic 
on  Northeast  Corridor  passenger  lines. 

(e)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report,  including  any  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  to  the  Congress  on  the 
status  of  efforts  to  improve  safety  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 

Sec.  9.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  704  of  the  Railroad  Revitalization 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45 
U.S.C  854)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  "Improvements  to  the  communica- 
tion and  signal  systems  at  locations  between 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  Northeast  Corridor  main 
line  and  between  Philadelphia,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Harrisburg  Line;  Improvement  to  the  elec- 
tric traction  systems  between  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  and  Newark,  New  Jersey;  installa- 
tion of  baggage  rack  restraints,  seat  back 
guards  and  seat  lock  devices  on  three  hun- 
dred forty  eight  passenger  cars  operating 
within  the  Northeast  Corridor;  installation 
of  forty  four  event  recorders  and  ten  elec- 
tronic warning  devices  on  locomotives  oper- 


ating within  the  Northeast  corridor,  and  ac- 
quisition of  cab  signal  test  boxes  and  instal- 
lation of  nine  wayside  loop  code  transmit- 
ters for  use  on  the  Northeast  Corridor;". 

Rail  Safety  Improvement  Act  op  1987— 
Section-by -Section  Summary 

SECTION  i:  TITLE 

Rail  Safety  Improvement  Act  of  1987. 

SECTION  2:  FEDERAL  LICENSING  OP  CERTAIN 
RAILROAD  PERSONNEL 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(Secretary)  to  promulgate  rules  within  90 
days  establishing  federal  licensing  system 
for  railroad  operators.  The  licensing  system 
would  consist  of  certain  minlmtim  stand- 
ards, including:  content  and  duration  of 
training  programs;  apprenticeship  require- 
ments; operational  skill  requirements;  writ- 
ten tests;  license  renewals;  annual  medical 
examinations;  periodic  drug  and  alcohol 
testing  requirements;  and  lack  of  off-duty 
legal  and  behavioral  problems  related  to 
safety. 

This  section  also  would  provide  for  the 
use  of  information  from  state  driving 
records  and  the  National  Driver  Register  in 
review  of  applications.  The  applicant  would 
be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  review 
that  information  and  conunent  upon  it. 

SECTION  3:  WRITTEN  CERTIFICATION  OP 
MAINTENANCE.  TESTS.  AND  INSPECTIONS 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations within  30  days  requiring  written  cer- 
tification of  predeparture  inspections  and 
tests.  The  Secretary  would  also  establish  a 
plan  to  ensure  that  maintenance  and  prede- 
parture inspections  are  conducted  regularly 
and  recorded  at  the  time  of  performance. 

These  records  would  be  kept  for  at  least 
one  year  by  the  railroad,  except  when  viola- 
tions or  defects  are  found,  in  which  case 
those  records  would  be  retained  for  a  mini- 
mum of  three  years. 

Section  3  also  provides  lor  civil  penalties, 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,  to  be  assessed  against  a 
railroad  or  employee  for  failing  to  provide 
written  certification  of  Inspections,  omitting 
information  from  such  records,  or  falsifs^lng 
such  records. 

SECTION  4:  CIVIL  PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATION  OP 
SAFETY  REGULATIONS 

Amends  Section  209  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  to  increase  penalties 
from  $2,500  to  $25,000.  It  also  provides  for 
penalties,  not  to  exceed  $25,000.  to  be  as- 
sessed against  a  railroad  or  an  employee  for 
violating  any  safety  rule,  regulation,  order, 
or  standard  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

SECTION  5:  CLASSIFICATION  AND  RECORDS  OF 
SAPETY  DEFECTS 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  esUblish.  within 
180  dajrs,  a  system  to  record  and  classify  all 
safety  defects  violating  federal  railroad 
safety  laws  or  regulations. 

SECTION  e:  PERMITTED  ABSENCE  OP  EMPLOYEES 
FOR  SAFETY  REASONS 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  consult,  within  90 
days,  with  representatives  of  railroad  carri- 
ers and  employees  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
plan  to  permit  a  limited  number  of  absences 
from  work  due  to  drug  or  alcohol  impair- 
ment. Such  protection  would  be  limited  to 
absences  of  no  more  than  2  days  annually, 
unless  certain  conditions  are  met. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  given  author- 
ity to  promulgate  regulations  Implementing 
such  a  plan. 

SECTION  7:  EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Prohibits  the  Secretary  from  placing  re- 
strictions on  the  qualifications  of  employees 


other  than  those  related  to  safety  and  the 
licensing  standards  in  section  2. 

Section  7  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  issue,  within  120  days,  regulations 
prohibiting  any  railroad  carrier  from  dis- 
criminating against  "whistle-blower"  em- 
ployees reporting  safety  violations,  or  seek- 
ing action  to  remedy  unsafe  situations.  Em- 
ployees alleging  discrimination  would  be  al- 
lowed to  seek  remedy  through  administra- 
tive proceedings  in  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

SECTION  S:  NORTHEAST  COBHISOR  SAPSTT 
nCPROVEMXHTS 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  establish,  within 
thirty  days,  a  Northeast  Corridor  Safety 
Committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  Secretary.  Amtrak,  freight  carriers. 
commuter  agencies,  rail  passengers,  and 
other  interested  parties.  In  consultation 
with  the  Committee,  the  Secretary  shall, 
within  180  days,  issue  regulations  requiring 
safety  improvements  on  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor. The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  Northeast  Corridor  rail 
users  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  through 
freight  traffic  on  the  Corridor. 

SECTION  •:  NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR  IMPROVEMXHT 
PROJECT 

Amends  45  n.S.C.  854  to  make  certain  new 
improvements  eligible  for  funding  under  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Project. 
No  additional  funding  level  is  authorized.* 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  was  shocked  and  saddened 
last  January  4  when  a  Conrail  locomo- 
tive crashed  into  an  Amtrak  passenger 
train  near  Chase.  MD.  taking  the  lives 
of  16  innocent  people. 

Unfortunately,  this  senseless  trage- 
dy was  largely  the  result  of  human  in- 
attentiveness  to  safety.  Standard 
safety  devices  which  should  have 
warned  the  Conrail  locomotive's  oper- 
ators of  the  approaching  Amtrak  train 
were  either  disconnected  or  ignored. 

While  we  cannot  compensate  for  the 
enormous  loss  which  so  many  families 
suffered  from  this  accident,  we  must 
do  everything  within  our  power  to 
guarantee  that  rail  accidents  such  as 
this  never  happen  again. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  the  chairman  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Frank  LAtrrENBERC.  in  intro- 
ducing the  Rail  Safety  Improvement 
Act  of  1987. 

This  bill  makes  many  long  overdue 
improvements  to  the  Nation's  rail 
safety  system  to  ensure  that  the 
chances  of  a  tragedy  like  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Chase  crash  are  mini- 
mized. 

First,  it  establishes  a  Federal  licens- 
ing system  for  railroad  operators.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  re- 
quired to  promulgate  regxilations  for 
such  a  system  within  90  days  of  enact- 
ment. This  licensing  program  will  have 
minimum  standards  for  operational 
skills,  training  requirements,  license 
renewals,  annual  medical  exams  and 
off-duty  problems  related  to  safety. 

These  requirements  are  essential  if 
we  are  to  guarantee  that  those  who 
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(Verate  our  Nation's  railroads  consider 
transportinc  passengers  and  cargo 
safety  as  their  flrat  priority. 

Seciond.  the  bill  mandates  that  the 
Secretary  also  establish  regulations  re- 
quiring written  certification  of  prede- 
parture  inspectirais  and  tests.  These 
inq>ectlons  will  guarantee  that  no 
train  whose  safety  equipment  has 
been  broken  or  tampered  with  will  be 
allowed  to  operate  imtU  that  equip- 
ment has  been  repaired  or  replaced. 

In  addition,  this  bill  increases  the 
civil  poaalties  for  violation  of  safety 
regulations  and  directs  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  Northeast  corridor 
safety  committee  that  will  work  with 
her  to  establish  strict  safety  guidelines 
for  the  Northeast  corridor. 

Mr.  President,  as  Congress  considers 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Federal 
Rail  Safety  Act.  it  is  my  hope  that  it 
wOl  examine  the  legislation  we  have 
introduced  today  as  a  central  part  of 
the  detwte  on  this  issue.* 

By  Mi.  COCHRAN: 
S.  1099.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  sever- 
al States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  coUect  certain  taxes  with  respect  to 
sales  of  tangible  personal  property  by 
nonresident  persons  who  solicit  such 
sales;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

KQUTTT  m  UrrKRSTATK  COMFKmTON  ACT 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
wiU  remedy  a  situation  which  allows 
millions  of  dollars  of  tax  revenue  le- 
gally owed  to  States  each  year  to  go 
uncoUected.  The  bill  is  similar  to  legis- 
lation already  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Representative 
Jack  Bbooks. 

State  governments  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  their  in- 
ability to  collect  sales  taxes  owed  on 
out-of-State  mail  order  purchases  by 
their  residents.  In  1967.  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  the  National  Bellas  Hess 
case  that,  without  congressional  guid- 
ance, a  State  could  not  require  an  out- 
of-State  mail  order  vendor  to  collect 
and  remit  the  State's  sales  or  use  tax 
on  sales  made  to  customers  in  that 
State  if  that  company  does  not  have 
an  actual  physical  presence  in  that 
SUte. 

However,  because  of  increasing  use 
of  toll-free  numbers,  sales  through 
computers,  television  ads,  and  other 
advancements  in  the  retail  sales 
market.  State  tax  administrators  view 
these  mail  order  purchases  as  posing 
increasingly  serious  equity  problems 
for  State  tax  bases  and  revenues.  The 
mail  order  market  has  grown  from 
millions  of  dollars  of  sales  in  the 
1960's  to  $60  billion  in  1984. 

Like  many  States,  my  own  State  of 
Bftississippi  depends  heavily  on  the 
general  sales  tax  as  a  source  of  State 
revenue.  Nearly  50  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues which  go  to  support  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  higher  education,  health, 
welfare,    corrections,    and    the    oper- 


atiotis  of  government,  comes  from  our 
general  sales  tax.  Ciurently,  about 
$440  million  in  general  sales  tax  collec- 
tions are  derived  from  items  which 
could  easily  be  sold  through  interstate 
salet— sales  which  would  escape  tax- 
atio|i. 

ie  National  Association  of  Tax  Ad- 
strators  estimates  that  25  percent 
retail  sales  may  soon  take  place 
{h  some  sort  of  interstate  trans- 
|n.  Under  this  estimate,  the  State 
Bissippi  faces  a  potential  loss  of 
10  percent  of  the  total  tax  revenues 
from  all  sources  into  its  general  fund. 

It  is  important  that  Congress  pro- 
vide; State  governments  with  the  op- 
portimity  to  collect  all  revenues  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Significant 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  retail  sales  market  since 
the  National  Bellas  Hess  case  was  de- 
cided 18  years  ago.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  increase  in  mail  order  sales 
has  diverted  sales  from  local  business- 
es i^hich  contribute  services,  conven- 
ience, property  taxes,  and  charitable 
ef f ofts  to  their  communities.  It  is  time 
that!  Congress  recognize  this  tax  in- 
equity facing  oiu-  States,  and  act  to 
give  I  States  the  authority  to  correct 
the  Problem. 

Tqe  bill  I  am  introducing  today  au- 
thorizes the  States  to  reqiiire  mail 
order  firms  to  collect  the  tax  at  the 
time|  of  the  sale. 

At|  the  same  time,  the  bill  would 
ensure  that  this  power  does  not  violate 
due  I  process  requirements.  The  sales 
tax  could  only  be  required  to  be  col- 
lected if  the  sale  destination  is  in  the 
Stat^  imposing  the  tax  and  the  seller 
engages  in  regular  or  systematic  solic- 
iting of  sales  in  th-t  State.  Also,  col- 
lection may  be  imposed  on  the  seller 
only  if  he  has  gross  sales  of  $12.5  mil- 
lion :  nationwide,  or  over  $500,000  in 
thati  State. 

Tl$e  bUl  would  not  require  the  collec- 
tionjof  local  sales  taxes  unless  they  are 
t>rm  throughout  that  State.  Ac- 
counting for  collecting  is  limited  to 
quarterly  reporting,  and  the  bill  speci- 
fies that  the  seller  wiU  not  have  to  ac- 
count, in  any  manner,  for  receipts  on 
the  basis  of  geographic  location  within 
the  Etate. 

It  fs  the  duty  of  the  Congress,  under 
its  responsibility  to  regulate  interstate 
cominerce,  to  grant  the  authority  to 
the  States  to  collect  taxes  owed  them 
on  ititerstate  mail  transactions.  I  urge 


my 


tion« 


:olleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Simpson,    Mr.    Bingahan, 
and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.^1100.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 


the 


Secretary  of  Energy  to  establish  a 


proi  ram  to  provide   for  reclamation 


and 


spec  t  to  mill  tailings  at  active  uraniiun 


and 


other  remedial  actions  with  re- 


thorium  processing  sites;  to  the 
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Commit^  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

OSAHI^f  RKVITAUZATION  AMD  TAIUXGS 
RSCLAMATION  ACT 

Mr.  4>OMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Uranium 
Revltalization  and  Tailings  Reclama- 
tion Act  which  was  reported  from  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee in  the  last  Congress  but,  which 
we  were;  unable  to  get  considered  on 
the  floo^  of  this  Senate  in  the  closing 
days  of  that  Congress.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  is  identical  to  that 
earlier  legislation,  S.  1004.  I  will  in- 
clude a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
this  bill  If  or  the  Record.  The  bill  does 
three  thjngs.  It  provides  a  system  for 
the  cleaiiup  of  uranium  mill  tailings. 
It  proviqes  for  the  use  of  domestic  ura- 
niimi  by  domestic  utilities  and  it  at- 
tempts no  rejuvinate  the  uranium  en- 
richment enterprise. 

I  am  also  submitting  today,  Mr. 
President,,  amendment  No.  177  to  this 
bill.  I  do  this  to  make  very  clear  to 
parties  i^ho  are  interested  in  this  legis- 
lation jict  what  further  changes  I  be- 
lieve nee|d  to  be  made  to  the  bill  as  re- 
ported l|rom  the  Energy  Committee. 
This  airiendment  does  two  principal 
things.  First,  it  simply  changes  dates 
in  the  bill  to  reflect  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  a  new  calendar  year.  Second, 
the  amendment  would  modify  title  IV 
of  the  earlier  legislation  in  a  substan- 
tial manner.  This  title  relates  to  the 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's Uranium  Enrichment  Program.  In 
the  earlier  legislation  the  committee 
sought  to  do  three  things  in  this  pro- 
gram. They  included  establishing  the 
level  of  prior  unrecovered  costs  for  the 
program,  the  payment  of  $300  million 
from  ettrichment  revenues  into  the 
uraniumi  mill  tailings  f  imd  and  the  re- 
quirement for  a  Presidential  report  on 
alternative  to  the  present  manage- 
ment aqd  operation  of  the  uraniiun 
enrichment  enterprise.  We  have  gone 
from  sui^plying  the  entire  free  world's 
enrichment  to  about  40  percent  in  just 
10  years.  Clearly  this  is  a  bad  trend 
and  I  balieve  it  is  due  tn  part  to  the 
fact  thai  the  enterprise  is  too  closely 
associated  with  the  political  vagaries 
of  our  s}^tem. 

The  atnendment  I  am  introducing 
today  ra>laces  the  requirement  for  a 
Presidential  report  and  instead  actual- 
ly sets  out  a  new  method  for  the  oper- 
ation of]  the  ennchment  enterprise.  I 
will  inclnde  an  outline  of  the  new  op- 
eration Ifor  the  Record.  In  general 
terms  tljie  enterprise  would  be  man- 
aged by  fi  board  of  directors,  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  approved 
by  the  j  Senate  and  two  elected  by 
shareholders.  This  lioard  would  oper- 
ate a  corporation  which  would  l>e  the 
agent  o^  the  Government  for  the  sale 
of  enrifchment  services,  it  would 
manage  the  research  and  development 
on  new  enrichment  technologies  and 


the  existing  facilities.  The  facilities 
would  remain  the  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovemment.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  type  of  change  is  needed  to 
ensure  ttiat  the  United  States  will 
have  a  competitive  and  adequate  en- 
richment enterprise  in  the  future. 

There  is  one  area  of  the  original  S. 
1004  which  I  would  like  to  be  amend- 
ing today  which  I  am  not.  It  is  title  I 
which  provides  for  the  use  of  domestic 
source  uranium  in  domestic  nuclear  re- 
actors. The  reason  I  am  not  proposing 
to  amend  that  title  is  because  discus- 
sions with  interested  parties  are  still 
going  on.  The  areas  that  I  am  quite 
certain  will  be  modified  in  a  future 
amendment  include  the  level  of  do- 
mestic uranium  use  which  is  presently 
in  the  legislation  at  50  percent.  I  be- 
lieve that  will  go  higher  in  the  next 
amendment.  It  will  go  higher  for  sev- 
eral reasons  but  the  principal  one  is 
that  the  utilities  have  begim  to  manip- 
ulate their  inventories  in  a  way  which 
would  frustrate  the  piu-poses  of  this 
title:  namely,  assure  that  there  are  op- 
erating mines  in  this  country  capable 
of  suppljring  uranium  at  a  reasonable 
prtce.  This  manipulation,  known  as 
flag  swapping,  is  being  done  to  create 
the  impression  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  domestic  uranium  in  the 
hands  of  the  utilities  than  there  actu- 
ally is.  I  will  include  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  an  article  on  this  subject.  It  is 
not  imlike  the  practice  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry which  was  Imown  as  daisy 
chaining  and  was  designed  to  frustrate 
oil  pricing  regulations. 

The  Senate  has  heard  me  speak  on 
any  number  of  occasions  alx>ut  my 
belief  that  import  dependency  for  our 
energy  needs  is  bad  whether  it  is  a  de- 
pendency on  foreign  oil  or  foreign  ura- 
nium. I  hope  that  we  can  move  quickly 
in  the  Energy  Committee  to  address 
the  other  issues  surrounding  the  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle  which  are  in  need  of 
attention.  We  have  heard,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  a  number  of  witnesses  in 
the  Energy  Committee  this  year  that 
we  must  act  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress or  we  may  not  have  an  enrich- 
ment enterprise  to  save.  We  may  not 
have  a  uranium  mining  and  milling  in- 
dustry to  save.  And  we  will  only  t)e  left 
with  the  waste  of  the  mining  industry 
and  little  prospect  for  their  cleanup. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  the  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  mentioned  earlier,  and  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Nuclear 
Corporation  Newsletter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1100 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SHORT  TITLK 

Sbctioh  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Uranium  RevitaUzatlon  and  Tailings  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1987". 

riMDlMCS  AMD  PUKPOSKS 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Fnn>nias.— The  Congress  finds 
that- 

(1)  the  United  States  uranium  industry 
has  long  been  recognized  as  vital  to  United 
States  energy  independence  and  as  essential 
to  United  States  national  security,  but  has 
suffered  a  drastic  economic  setback,  includ- 
ing a  90  per  centum  reduction  in  employ- 
ment, closure  of  almoet  aU  mills,  more  than 
a  75  per  centum  drop  in  production,  closure 
of  many  mines,  and  a  permanent  loss  of  ura- 
nium reserves; 

(2)  during  the  remainder  of  this  century 
approximately  20  per  centum  of  United 
States  electricity  is  expected  to  be  produced 
from  uranium  fueled  power  reactors  owned 
by  domestic  electric  utilities; 

(3)  the  United  States  has  been  the  leading 
uranium  producing  Nation  and  holds  exten- 
sive proven  reserves  of  natural  uranium 
that  offer  the  potential  for  secure  sources 
of  future  supply: 

(4)  a  variety  of  economic  factors,  policies 
of  foreign  governments,  foreign  export  prac- 
tices, new  Federal  regulatory  requirements, 
cancellation  of  nuclear  powerplants  and 
Government  uranium  enrichment  policies 
have  caused  most  United  States  producers 
to  close  or  suspend  operations  over  the  past 
five  years  and  have  resulted  in  the  domestic 
uranium  industry  being  found  "not  viable" 
by  the  Secretary  of  Energy; 

(5)  at  the  same  time  the  United  States 
uranium  enrichment  program  has  moved 
from  a  position  of  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
free  world  enrichment  market  to  the  high- 
est priced  enrichment  supplier  in  a  competi- 
tive market; 

(6)  reestablishing  a  viable  domestic  urani- 
um industry  and  a  competitive  domestic  en- 
richment program  are  essential  to: 

(A)  assure  an  adequate  long-term  supply 
of  domestic  uranium  and  enrichment  for 
the  Nation's  nuclear  power  program  to  pre- 
clude an  undue  threat  from  foreign  supply 
disruptions  or  price  controls, 

(B)  through  foreign  sales,  aid  in  the  Na- 
tion's balance  of  trade  payments,  and 

(C)  assist  in  our  Nation's  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation  efforts  through  our  Involvement 
in  the  nuclear  fuel  process, 

(7)  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation 
Control  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  7901  et  seq.) 
was  enacted  to  provide  for  the  reclamation 
and  regulation  of  uranium  mill  tailings; 

(8)  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation 
Control  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  et  seq.)  did 
not  provide  for  a  comprehensive  method  of 
financing  reclamation  and  remedial  action 
at  active  uranium  and  thorium  processing 
sites; 

(9)  the  owners  or  licensees  of  active  urani- 
um mills,  the  States  In  which  active  mills 
are  located,  the  Federal  Government,  and 
owner  or  licensees  of  civilian  nuclear  power 
reactors  have  each  benefited  from  uranium 
produced  at  the  active  sites,  and  it  is  equita- 
ble that  they  share  in  the  cost  of  reclama- 
tion, decommissioning  and  other  remedial 
action  at  the  active  sites.  The  funding  for- 
mula contained  herein  wUl  provide  approxi- 
mately for  an  equal  one-third  sharing  by 
the  owners  or  licensees  of  active  uranium 
mUls,  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
owners  or  licensees  of  civilian  nuclear  power 
reactors,  after  considering  sharing  by  the 
States; 

(10)  the  creation  of  an  assured  system  of 
financing  wlU  greatly  f aclliUte  and  expedite 


reclamation  and  remedial  actions  at  aeUve 
uraniiun  and  thorium  processing  sites.  Fi- 
nancing should  be  shared  on  an  approxi- 
mately equal  basla  by  owners  or  licensees  of 
active  luvnium  mills,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  owners  or  licensees  of  civUian 
nuclear  power  reactors  with  support  from 
the  States  in  which  the  active  sites  are  lo- 
cated; 

(11)  reorganization,  self-financing  and 
eventual  commercialization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  uranium  enrichment  pro- 
gram and  facilities  will  improve  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  compete  with  other 
suppliers,  will  improve  the  Nation's  balance 
of  trade  payments,  wiU  assure  an  adequate 
long-term  supply  of  domestic  enrichment 
services  and  wUl  preclude  disruptions  or  ex- 
cessive enrichment  costs. 

(b)  PuKPOSK.— It  is  the  purpose  of  Con- 
gress with  this  Act  to  ensure  an  adequate 
long-term  supply  of  domestic  uranium  and 
enrichment  for  the  Nation's  nuclear  power 
program;  to  re-establish  a  viable  domestic 
uranium  Industry  and  re-establish  a  com- 
petitive domestic  enrichment  program,  and 
to  establish,  facilitate,  and  expedite  a  com- 
prehensive system  for  financing  reclamation 
and  other  remedial  action  at  active  uranium 
and  thoritmi  processing  sites. 

DiranTioiis 
Sec.  3.  For  Purposes  or  This  Act— 

(1)  the  terms  "active  uranium  or  thorium 
processing  site"  and  "active  site"  mean— 

(A)  any  uranium  or  thorium  processing 
site,  including  the  mill,  containing  by-prod- 
uct material  for  which  a  license  (issued  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or  its 
predecessor  agency  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  or  by  a  State  as  permit- 
ted under  section  274  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2021))  for  the  production  at  such  site  of  any 
uranium  or  thorium  derived  from  ore — 

(i)  is  in  effect  on  January  1, 1978; 

(ii)  is  issued  or  renewed  after  January  1, 
1978;  or 

(ill)  for  which  an  application  for  renewal 
or  issuance  is  pending  on.  or  after,  January 
1. 1978;  and 

(B)  any  other  real  property  or  Improve- 
ment on  such  real  property  thatr— 

(i)  is  In  the  vicinity  of  such  site;  and 
(11)  is  determined  by  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Commission,  to  be  con- 
taminated with  residual  by-product  materi- 
al. 

(2)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency; 

(3)  the  term  "by-product  material"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
lle.(2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2014(eK2)); 

(4)  the  term  "civilian  nuclear  power  reac- 
tor" means  any  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
required  to  be  licensed  under  section  103  or 
section  104  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
19&4  (42  U.S.C.  2133): 

(5)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission; 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy; 

(7)  the  terms  "source  material"  and  "spe- 
cial nuclear  material"  have  the  meanings 
given  such  terms  in  section  1 1  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2014): 

(8)  the  term  "tailings"  means  the  wastes 
produced  by  the  extraction  or  concentration 
of  uranium  or  thorium  from  any  ore  proc- 
essed primarily  for  its  source  material  con- 
tent; 

(9)  the  term  "reclamation,  decommission- 
ing and  other  remedial  action"  Includes  long 
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and  short  term  monitoring,  except  for  the 
puipoae  of  determining  the  date  when  reda- 


dontestlc   civilian    nuclear   power    reactors 
duiiig  such  period  (or  the  purpose  of  aaper- 
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during  ariy  calendar  year  shall  be  consid- 
ered In  calculating  the  requirements  in  sub- 
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of  1954.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2201(v)(B)), 
that  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent  necessary 


(c)  Costs  op  Remzdial  Action  To  Bs  Paid 
From  Taiumcs  Funs.— The  costs  incurred 


from  which  was  processed  for  sales  to  the 
United  States  Government,  including  the 
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and  stKHt  term  monltoiinc,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  determinlnc  the  (Ute  when  recU- 
iMtion,  dec(HnmlMionlng.  and  other  remedi- 
al action  Is  complete  for  the  purpose  of 
iwfi'r''«g  refunds  under  section  215.  Further, 
the  term  "reclamation,  decommissioning 
and  other  remedial  action"  shall  include 
mill  deoommiasicminc  only  if  the  owner  or 
licensee  of  an  active  site  elects  to  make  the 
contribution  provided  for  in  section 
213(bXlXC): 

(10)  the  term  "United  SUtes  Usage  Re- 
quirements" means  the  requirements  for 
usage  of  a  specified  percentage  of  ur&nium 
that  has  been  mined  and  milled  in  the 
United  States  of  all  the  tuanium  contained 
in  the  anregate  of  new  fuel  assemblies 
loaded  in  all  civilian  nuclear  power  reactors 
operated  by  any  one  licensee  or  the  licens- 
ees owned  by  one  corporation  during  the 
period  from  July  1. 1987.  through  December 
31.  1987,  and  any  calendar  year  from  1988 
through  2000,  on  a  year-by-year  liasis,  as 
provided  in  and  subject  to  the  provisions  in 
section  112;  and 

(11)  the  phrase  "uranium  mined  and 
milled  tn  the  United  States"  shall  include 
uranium  recovered  from  uranium  deposits 
in  the  United  States  by  underground 
mining,  open-pit  mining,  strip  mining,  in- 
situ  recovery,  leaching,  and  ion  recovery,  or 
recovered  from  phosphoric  acid  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States. 

TITLE  I— URANIUM  REVITAIJZATION 

mOOTIATIOITS  TO  VOLnirTAItn.T  KKSTHAIM 

TIRAinXni  IMPORTS 


111.  (aXl)  Nbgotiatiohs  Before 
UnTKD  States  Origin  Usage  Reqdire- 
hbhts.— The  President,  acting  through  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  shall 
undertake  negotiations  with  all  major  ura- 
nium producing  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  voluntary  restraint  agreements 
whereby  the  uranium  that  is  uranium 
mined  and  milled  in  the  United  States  con- 
tained tn  the  aggregate  of  new  fuel  assem- 
blies loaded  in  all  domestic  civilian  nuclear 
power  reactors  during  the  period  of  July  1. 
1987.  untfl  December  31.  1987,  will  not  be 
less  than  40  per  centum;  during  the  period 
January  1.  1988.  through  June  30.  1988,  will 
not  be  less  than  45  per  centum;  and  for  the 
period  July  1,  1988,  until  December  31,  1988, 
and  each  calendar  year  thereafter  through 
December  31,  2000,  on  a  year-by-year  basis, 
will  not  be  less  than  50  per  centum. 

(2)  A  country  shall  be  considered  a  major 
uranium  producing  country  if  there  has 
been  or  likely  will  be,  delivery  of  uranium 
mined  or  produced.  In  that  country  into  the 
United  States,  of  3,000,000  pounds  or  more 
of  U308  contained  in  uranium  concentrate, 
or  the  equivalent  amount  of  uranium,  which 
has,  or  likely  wiU  be  used  for  fuel  in  civilian 
nuclear  power  reactors  during  the  years 
1980  through  2000. 

(3)  If  a  country  that  is  not  considered  a 
major  uranium  producing  country  on  or 
before  June  30,  1987,  sutsequently  becomes 
a  major  uranium  producing  country  there- 
after, then  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  undertake  negotiations  with 
such  country  to  achieve  a  voluntary  re- 
straint agreement  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section. 

(b)  Acnoif  If  Voloiitahy  Restraimt 
AoaEBMENTS  TAKE  EFFECT.— If  Voluntary  re- 
straint agreements  described  in  subsection 
(a)  take  effect  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  major  uranium  producing  countries, 
on  or  before  June  30.  1987,  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies, shall  monitor  the  usage  of  uranium  in 


dondestic  civilian  nuclear  power  reactors 
duiiig  such  period  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
if  the  terms  of  the  agreements  are 
beiiig  complied  with.  The  United  States 
Tra|le  Representative  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the  moni- 
torlfkg  carried  out  with  respect  to  that  inter- 
val. Such  annual  report  shall  be  submitted 
on  or  before  March  1  of  the  year  following 
the  .calendar  year  for  which  the  report  is 
prepared. 

(cKD  Action  If  Voluntart  Restraint 
Agr^ekents  Not  Entered.— Unless  the 
President,  through  the  United  States  Trade 
Repl-esentative.  has  reported  to  Congress  on 
or  tefore  June  30,  1987,  that  all  major  ura- 
nium producing  countries  have  entered  into 
volisitary  restraint  agreements  with  the 
United  States  accomplishing  the  require- 
meiits  of  subsection  (a)  for  the  time  period 
July  1,  1987,  through  December  31,  2000, 
the9  the  United  States  Uranium  Usage  Re- 
;ments  as  provided  in  section  112(a) 
become  effective  immediately. 
If  voluntary  restraint  agreements  en- 
into  under  subsection  (a)  are  not  com- 
plied with  for  any  reason,  including,  the  ex- 
piration, cancellation,  termination,  amend- 
ment or  modification  of  such  agreements, 
thea  the  United  States  Uranium  Usage  Re- 
quirements as  provided  in  section  112(a) 
shaJI  become  effective  immediately. 

UNtfED  states  URANIUII  USAGE  REQUIREMENT 

Sic.  112.  (a)  In  General.— If  the  United 
Stal  es  uranium  usage  requirement  becomes 
effe  'tive  as  provided  in  section  111(c),  then 
at  U  Bst  the  following  percentage  of  uranium 
coni  EUned  in  the  aggregate  of  new  fuel  as- 
semftlies  loaded  into  all  civilian  nuclear 
pow^r  reactors  operated  by  any  one  licensee 
or  the  licensees  owned  by  one  corporation 
shat  have  been  mined  and  milled  in  the 
United  States,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subjection  (b): 

(11  40  per  centum  for  the  period  July  1. 
1981  until  December  31, 1987; 

(2)  45  per  centum  for  the  period  January 
1. 1988  until  June  30.  1988; 

(3)  50  per  centum  for  the  period  July  1. 
1988  until  December  31.  1988,  and  for  each 
calefidar  year  thereafter  through  December 
31,  SOOO.  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

(b)(1)  In  making  the  calculation  required 
in  stction  112(a),  uranium  that  is  not  mined 
andlmilled  in  the  United  States  included  in 
new;  fuel  assemblies  loaded  in  all  civUian  nu- 
clear power  reactors  operated  by  any  one  li- 
censee or  the  licensees  owned  by  one  corpo- 
ration during  any  calendar  year  shall  not  be 
considered  if  such  uranium  was  obtained 
und^r  the  terms  of  a  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  uranium  executed  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 8,  1986,  between  the  licensee  or  the  cor- 
poration owning  the  licensee  of  such  civilian 
nu(^ar  power  reactors  and  the  supplier,  in- 
cludbig  such  a  contract  to  which  the  quanti- 
ty is  fixed  but  with  flexibility  as  to  date  of 
delivery,  and  including  such  a  contract  with 
a  domestic  supplier  that  allows  the  supplier 
to  Select  the  origin  of  the  uranium  deliv- 
ered: Provided,  however.  That  in  the  case  of 
sucft  a  contract  under  which  a  domestic  sup- 
plier has  not,  prior  to  September  8,  1986, 
purchased  or  contracted  to  purchase  urani- 
um !from  another  supplier,  the  percentage 
of  itranium  supplied  in  any  i>eriod  that  is 
minM  and  milled  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  the  same  percentage  of  uranium  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  for  such  period.  Ura- 
niuti  that  is  not  mined  and  milled  in  the 
United  States  included  in  new  fuel  assem- 
blies loaded  into  a  civilian  nuclear  power  re- 
actor operated  by  any  one  licensee  or  the  li- 
cenees    owned    by    any    one    corporation 
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during  any  calendar  year  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  calculating  the  requirements  in  sub- 
section <a)  if  such  uranium  was  obtained 
under  thje  terms  of  contract  executed  on  or 
after  September  8,  1986,  or  obtained  under 
an  optioh  which  was  exercised  on  or  after 
September  8,  1986,  or  obtained  under  a  con- 
tract ex^uted  t>efore  September  8.  1986. 
but  that  lis  modified  or  extended  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  foreign  origin  uranium  de- 
livered. 

(2)  If,  as  a  result  of  certain  foreign  origin 
uranium  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  not 
being  considered  for  the  purpose  of  calculat- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (a),  the 
percentage  of  total  uranium  contained  in 
the  aggregate  of  new  fuel  assemblies  loaded 
in  any  pjeriod  covered  by  subsection  (a)  in 
all  such  reactors  operated  by  any  one  licens- 
ee or  the  licensees  owned  by  any  one  corpo- 
ration that  has  been  actually  mined  and 
milled  in  the  United  States  is  less  than  the 
uranium  usage  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  for  sich  period,  then  all  uranium  loaded 
during  sich  period  into  the  civilian  nuclear 
power  rettctors  operated  by  such  licensee  or 
licensees^  except  that  not  considered  as  pro- 
vided in  I  paragraph  ( 1 ),  shall  be  uranium 
mined  arjd  milled  in  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  percentages  of  uranium  mined  and 
milled  ii^  the  United  States  shall  be  deter- 
mined b)r  dividing  the  weight  of  uranium 
mined  atd  mUled  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  aggregate  of  new  fuel  assemblies  loaded 
into  all  {  civilian  nuclear  [>ower  reactors 
during  tke  period  January  1,  1988,  through 
Decembe^  31,  2000,  op>erated  by  any  one  li- 
censee or  the  licensees  owned  by  any  one 
corporation  during  a  calendar  year  by  the 
total  weight  of  uranium  in  the  aggregate  of 
new  fuel  assemblies  loaded  into  such  reac- 
tors during  that  year.  For  the  period  July  1, 
1987,  thiiough  December  31,  1987,  such  per- 
centage Of  uranium  mined  and  milled  in  the 
United  ^Ates,  shall  be  determined  by  divid- 
ing the  weight  of  the  uranium  mined  and 
mined  in|the  United  States,  in  the  aggregate 
of  new  fUel  assemblies  loaded  into  all  civil- 
ian nuclear  power  reactors  operated  by  any 
one  licensee  or  the  licensees  owned  by  any 
one  corppration  during  such  period  by  the 
total  weight  of  uranium  in  the  new  fuel  as- 
semblies loaded  into  such  reactors  during 
such  period.  For  the  purpose  of  this  calcula- 
tion, fud  loadings  begun  in  one  calendar 
year  ana  that  are  completed  in  the  follow- 
ing yearishaU  be  counted  in  the  year  that 
the  refueling  outage  was  completed.  Urani- 
um weights  and  origins  in  the  aggregate  of 
new  fuel  assemblies  shall  be  determined 
from  tha  uranium  weights  and  origins  indi- 
cated onj  the  DOE/NRC  Form  741  for  the 
new  fuel  assembly. 

Sec.  lib.  (a)  Any  licensee  and  any  corpora- 
tion owning  the  licensee  who  operates  a  ci- 
vilian ni|clear  power  reactor  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1987, 
and  endkig  December  31,  2000.  with  urani- 
um thad  is  not  mined  and  milled  in  the 
United  ^ates  shall  be  assessed  a  charge,  to 
be  impofed  by  the  Secretary,  of  $500  per 
kilograiq  of  uranium  loaded  in  the  civilian 
nuclear  power  reactors  of  the  licensee  or  li- 
censees that  is  not  mined  and  milled  in  the 
United  States  and  that  is  in  excess  of  that 
which  is  allowed  under  section  112(a). 

(b)  Thf  assessments  imposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  de- 
posited lb  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Fund 
establistied  under  section  212(a). 


Sec. 
section 
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The  requirements,  contained  in 
61v.(B)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
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of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2201(v)(B)).  (c)  Costs  of  Rkmxdiai.  Action  To  Be  Pais     from  which  was  processed  for  sales  to  the 

that  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent  necessary  From  Tailings  Puns.— The  costs  incurred     United  States  Oovemment.  including  the 

to  assure  the  maintenance  of  a  viable  do-  by  the  owner  or  licensee  for  reclamation,  de-     Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

mestic  uranium   industry,   shall  not  offer  commissioning  and  other  remedial  action.        No  reimbursement  for  the  reclamation, 

services,  in  facilities  owned  by  the  Depart-  performed  by  the  owner  or  licensee  under     decommissioning  and  other  remedial  action 

ment  of  Energy,  for  the  production  or  en-  this  Act  shall  be  reimbursed  under  sections     performed  at  a  uranium  mill  tailings  site 

rlchment  of  source  or  special  nuclear  mate-  215,  216,  and  217  from  the  Uranium  Mill     shall  t>e  made  in  accordance  with  the  terms 

rial  of  foreign  origin  intended  for  use  in  the  Tailings  Fund  established  in  section  212.           of  this  Act  for  an  active  site  not  listed  in 

United  States,  and  the  provisions  of  section  (dxi)  The  following  active  sites  qualify     paragraph  (1)  or  for  reclamation,  decommis- 

170B  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  j^^  reimbursement  from  the  Uranium  Mill     sioning  and  other  remedial  action  of  mill 

amended  (42  U.S.C.   2210B).  shaU  be  sus-  Tailings  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms     Ulllngs  at  a  listed  active  site  in  excess  of  the 

pended  from  September  8.  1986.  untU  De-  ^j  ^^  f^^^.                                                           actual  amount  of  tailings  determined  by  the 

cember  31. 2000.  r  «       -w            Secretary  to  exist  on  the  date  of  enactment 

licensee  certification  **^                                       fur^rnTiu'^"    under  this  paragraph. 

Sec.  115.  The  owner  or  the  licensee  of  ?f*                  uranium  mill  tailinos  fund 

^V™  ^r^TZenT^'i^  Cotter-Cartnon  City  MiU,          '    "   '                Sec.  212.  (a)  Establishment  of  Uranium 

f  J/f  /JS  vAfl^at  u  h«  met  the  reoulre^        Cannon  City,  CO 2.200,000    Mnx  Tailings  PuND.-There  hereby  is  es- 

menU^of  l^  me  l^i^TirX^^.  VMETCO-Urav<.n      MiU.                                 UbUshed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 

T^e  Mrtificatlon  must  include-  Vravan.  CO 10,300.000    SUtes  a  separate  fund,  to  be  known  as  the 

(a)Theto^weiTMofuranium  loaded-  Sohio          Westem-L-Bar                                 Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Fund  (hereinafter  re- 

S   the  tS^  wellht  of  u^^^l^'and        MiU.Seboveta,  NM  2.100,000     ferred  to  as  the  "Fund").  The  Fund  shaU 

milled   in   the   United   SUtes   which   was  VniUd     Nvx:lear-Church.                                 consist  of-                    ,    ,^    ^    ^ ,        ,». 

loaded:  ^'^'^^    ^^    Churchrock,                                  (1)  all  contributions  to  the  Fund  from  the 

(c)  the  total  weight  of  uranium  mined  and        NM 3.500,000    SUtes  in  which  active  sites  located  as  pro- 

rjJUed^utside  of  the  United  SUtes  which     Ar^^^n^BU^Ur ^^^^^^^^     vided  ^-tion  213(a^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

GOVERNMENT  URANIUM  PURCHASES  "T^J'^^JT^X                                                '^Aln'^L^^^^^l,    ^'"'^   "''"  '^   ""^ 

Sec.  116.  (a)  After  the  date  of  enactment        ffgj 33,000.000       (3)  all  contributions  made  to  the  Fund  by 

of  this  Act,  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  iU  Homestxike—GranU  Mill,  the  Secretary  as  provided  in  section  213(c): 
agencies  and  instrumentaUties,  shall  not  Grants,  NM. 21,800,000  (4)  all  fees  received  from  owners  or  opera- 
enter  contracts  or  orders  for  the  purchase  conoco— Pioneer  Nuclear,  tors  of  civUian  nuclear  power  reactors  as 
of  uranium  other  than  for  uranium  mined  Conquista  Project.  Falls                                 provided  in  section  213(d); 

and  mUled  in  the  United  SUtes:  Provided,        aty  ^x 8.800.000       (5)  all  assessments  paid  to  the  Secretary 

however.  That  this  section  shaU  not  affect  chevron            Resources-                                 under  section  113(a)  by  a  licensee  of  a  civO- 

purchases  under  a  contract  for  delivery  of  a  p^nna       Maria       Mill.                                 ian  nuclear  power  reactor  for  faUure  to 

fixed  amount  of  urwiium  entered  before  the        Hobson,  TX 4,600,000    comply  with  the  United  SUtes  Uranium 

date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  options  ex-  sxxon-Felder       FacUity.                                 Usage  Requirement; 

ercised  for  fixed  amounts  prior  to  the  date        Three  Rivers.  TX 400,000       (6)  aU  interest  earned  on  sums  in  the 

of  enactment  of  this  Act.  After  the  date  of  ^j,,    Algom-Lisbon    MiU.                                 Fund. 

enactment  of  this  Act,  natural  uranium  and        jg^f,  ^j, 3.000,000        (b)    Use    of    Uranium     Mill    Tailwos 

the  natural  luwium  component  of  the  en-  ^aas-Moab    Mill,    Moab.                                 FuND.-The  Secretary  may.  subject  to  sub- 

riched   uranium    from    the   United   States        jjj. 10,500,000    section   (c),   make  expenditures   from   the 

Oovemment-owned  stocks  and  inventories  oawn-Ford    MiU.     Ford.                                 Fund  only  for  purposes  of  compliance  with 

shall  not  be  sold  or  provided  for  commercial  ^^^                                                    3  qqq  qqq    ^^^  y^j^ 

power  application.  The  use  of  such  stock-     ^^^ Xr'^tei^I^il^-  '      '  (c)    Administration    of    Uranium    Mill 

piled  or  inventoried  natural  uraniima  and  vMod  MiU.  Wettpinit,  WA               2.900,000    Tailings  Fund.-(1)  The  Secretary  of  the 

the  natural  uranium  component  of  the  en-  ^^^con       Nuclear-Gas                                 Treasury,  after  consulUtion  with  the  Secre- 

riched  uranium  shaU  be  restricted  to  mUi-  ^y^  ^^  Riverton,  WY.               5.900,000    tary,  shaU  annuaUy  submit  to  the  Congress 

tary  or  Government  research  purposes  and  pathfinder-Lucky          Mc                                   a  report  on  the  financial  condition  and  oper- 

to  those  necessary  to  provide  for  efficient        3,^  Riverton.  WY. 9.500,000    ation  of  the  Fund  during   the  preceding 

operation  of  departmental  enrichment  fa-  ^yc^m        Nuclear-Split                                 fiscal  year 

cUities,  but  the  current  Uiventones  of  natu-  ^^^  jg^  j^f^  ^ity.                                    (2)  The  Secretary  shaU  submit  the  budget 

ral  uranium  ajnd  the  natiu-al  uranium  com-        ^^ 7.700.000    of  the  Fund  to  the  Office  of  Management 

ponent    of    the    enriched    uranium    from  vmeTCO-EosI  Gas  Hills                                 and  Budget  annually  along  with  the  budget 

United  SUtes  Government  owned  stockpile        3,^^^  RiveHon,  WY 9,200,000    of  the  Department  of  Energy  in  accordance 

or  inventories  ShaU,  to  the  extent  practical.  Exxon- Highland         MiU.                                 with  chapter  11  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 

not  be  reduced  except  for  mUitary  or  Gov-        uo^igias,  WY. 7.200.000    Code.  The  budget  of  the  Fund  shall  consist 

ernment  research  purposes.  j^^^  Mountain  Energy-                                 of  the  estimates  made  by  the  Secretary  of 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the  ^^^  ^^^^^  jg^  j^^g_                                 receipts  by  and  expenditures  from  the  Fund 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  shaU  be  subject        j^  ^^ 5,000,000     and  other  relevant  financial  matters  for  the 

to  the  same  requirements  under  tWs  Act  as  j^tj^,^^^_snirley  Basin                                 succeeding  three  fiscal  years,  and  shall  be 

any  other  licensee  operating  a  civilian  nu-  '^'^[^"^'^^  ^..               5.800,000    included  in  the  Budget  of  the  United  SUtes 

clear  power  reactor.  ^            '                                                        Government 

TITLE  U  ^S^^^'aim^^'^Shiriey                                  <3>  "  '^e  Secretary  determines  that  the 

remedial  action  performed  by  the  owner  Basin.  WY                                    6  300  000    Fund   contains   at   any   time   amounts   in 

OR  licensee  of  active  sites  ^        o/-l!!  '      '  excess  of  current  needs,  the  Secretary  shall 

Sec.  211.  (a)  In  GENERAL.-The  owner  or  U-  ^V^,^  lUf^^M^nhSU                                   r^nesX  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 

censee  of  an  active  site  shaU  select  and  per-  Z^rr^"'^     ^                           ,  aaa  000    *"'**'  ^"^^^  amounts,  or  any  port.ion  of  such 

form  reclamation,  decommissioning,  other       *"*''  "^ • "• i.^titi.wv    amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 

remedial  actions,  at  active  sites.  Minerals        Exploration-                                 appropriate,  in  obligations  of  the  United 

(b)  REMEDIAL  Action  To  Be  Performed  in  Red  Desert,  Rawlins.  WY                1.000,000     sutes- 

AccoRDANCE  WiTH  APPLICABLE  STANDARDS.-  UMETO-MaybeU.       May-                                      (A)  having  maturities  determined  by  the 

Any  reclamation,  decommissioning,  or  other        «>««.  CO 2.000,000    Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  appropriate 

remedial  action  performed  under  subsection  Tennessee    VaUey  Author-               ,„„„„„„    to  the  needs  of  the  Fund;  and 

(a)  by  an  owner  or  licensee  shall  comply        itv-Edgemont,  SD 2,000,000        (B)  bearing  interest  at  rates  determined  to 

with  aU  appUcable  requirements  esUblished  (2)  Within  180  days  of  the  date  of  enact-     be    appropriate    by    the    Secretary   of    the 

pursuant  to  the  Uranium  Mill  TaUings  Ra-  ment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  deter-     Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 

dlation  Control  Act  of  1978,  as  amended  or,  mine  the  actual  amounts  of  mUl  tailings  at     rent  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 

where     appropriate,     requirements     esUb-  each  of  the  active  sites  listed  in  paragraph     markeUble  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes 

lished  by  a  SUte  that  is  a  party  to  a  discon-  (1)  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,     with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 

tinuance  agreement  under  section  274  of  the  and  the  dry  tons  of  tailings  at  each  active    rable  to  the  maturities  of  such  investments. 

Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  XJJS.C.  2021).  site  listed  in  section  211(dXl)  the  uranium    except  that  the  interest  rate  on  such  invest- 
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mento  nbaU  not  exceed  the  avenkce  Interest 
rate  applicable  to  fTlitlng  borrowings. 

(4)  Rceeipta,  proceeds  and  reoorertes  real- 
ised bjr  the  Secretary  under  thia  section. 
and  expenditures  of  amounts  from  the  Ura- 
nium imi  TaiUnsa  Fund,  ahall  be  exempt 
fnm  annual  apportionment  under  the  pro- 
vIsioBs  of  suhrtiaptw  11  of  chapter  IS  of 
title  11.  United  States  Code. 

(5)  Tbe  Secretary  may  make  disburse- 
ments from  the  Fund  in  amounts  provided 
in  advance  in  appropriations  acts,  which 
amounts  shall  be  made  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

oomuBunoHS  to  thb  fumd 
Sac.  S13.  (a)  OoRamiTioiis  sr  Stath 
CoiraAnmre  Acnva  Sma.— <1)  Each  State 
ffontalning  an  active  site  or  sites  may  con- 
tribute ftom  noD-Fedoml  funds  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  Fund  the  sum  of  (0.10  for  each 
dry  ton  of  *""'**t«.  the  uranium  from  which 
was  processed  for  commercial  sales  as  estab- 
lish in  aoo(»danoe  with  subsection  211(d)  at 
an  active  site  listed  in  secUon  211(dKl) 
within  such  State  whose  owner  or  licensee 
has  elected  to  participate  in  reclamation,  de- 
mnwniarionlnt  and  other  remedial  action 
throui^  the  Fund. 

(2)  Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  five 
equal  annual  installments  commencing  Jan- 
uary 1.  IMO. 

(3)  If  any  State  containing  an  active  site 
or  sites,  whose  owner  or  licensee  has  elected 
to  participate  in  reclamation,  decommission- 
ing and  other  remedial  actions  through  the 
Fund,  falls  or  refuses  to  make  the  contribu- 
tions, or  any  portion  thereof,  required  by 
this  section,  this  shall  not  affect  the  right 
of  the  owner  or  licensee  of  an  active  site  in 
such  State  to  participate  in  reclamation,  de- 
commissioning and  other  remedial  action 
through  the  Fund. 

(b)  Comusnnras  bt  Owmkbs  or  Liceks- 
BB.— <1>  Bach  owner  or  licensee  of  an  active 
site  listed  in  section  211(dKl)  who  elects  to 
participate  in  reclamation,  decommission- 
ing, and  other  remedial  action,  through  the 
Fund  shall  contribute  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  SUtes.  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Fund— 

(A)  $2,000,000  per  site  as  to  which  it  is  the 
owner  or  Uoenaee  of  which— 

(I)  $1,000,000  shaU  be  contributed  on  or 
before  January  31. 1990;  and 

(II)  $1,000,000  shall  be  contributed  on  or 
before  January  31, 1991; 

(B)  $1  per  dry  ton  for  all  tons  of  tailings 
at  such  active  site,  the  uranium  from  which 
was  processed  for  commercial  sales  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act  of  which— 

(i)  $0.50  per  dry  ton  for  all  tons  of  taUings 
at  such  active  site,  the  uranium  from  which 
was  processed  for  commercial  sales  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shall  be  con- 
tributed on  or  before  January  31,  1992. 

(il)  $0.50  per  dry  ton  for  all  tons  of  tailings 
at  such  active  site,  the  uranium  from  which 
was  processed  for  commercial  sales  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  shaU  be  con- 
tributed on  or  before  January  31,  1993;  and 

(C)  each  owner  or  licensee  of  an  active  site 
listed  in  section  211(dXl)  who  elects  to  de- 
commission the  mUl  at  such  site  as  a  part  of 
the  reclamation,  decommissioning  and  other 
remedial  action  to  be  undertaken  pursuant 
to  the  Fund  shall  contribute  an  additional 
$500,000  on  or  before  January  31. 1994. 

(c)  ComxiauTioii  on  Bkhalt  op  Fedisal 
OovmnoMT  Fkom  OxPAaTuirT  op  Enkxgt 
EnacBMBRT  SxavicB  Rsvmuaa.— (1)  There 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Fund.  $300,000,000,  to  remain  available  untU 
expoided. 


(3>  Funds  authorized  under  this  section 
shall  be  contributed  to  the  Fund  from  the 
Department  of  Energy  Uranium  Enrich- 
mad  Program  revenues.  These  contribu- 
tion^ shall  be  In  lieu  of  appropriations  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  funds  au- 
thorfeed  by  this  subsection  to  the  Fund  as 
needtod  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
TiU« 

(4)  Any  and  all  obligation  borne  by  com- 
merc  lal  customers  for  the  Government's 
costi  incurred  prior  to  August  1,  1986,  In  the 
prov  don  of  uranium  enrichment  service  ac- 
tivitirs  under  section  161v.  of  the  Atomic 
Eneivy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  fully  and 
comdietely  repaid  when: 

( Al  $300,000,000  has  been  deposited  in  the 
Fund  under  section  402(aXl);  and 

(Bl  $50,000,000  has  been  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  under  section 
402(4x2). 

(d)iCoirrxiBunoNS  bt  Lxcknskxs  op  Crvn.- 
lAB  KucLXAR  PowxK  Rkactors.— ( 1 )  Licens- 
ees for  civilian  nuclear  power  reactors  shall 
cont^bute  into  the  Fund  a  fee  of  $22  per 
Ulogtium  of  uranium  contained  In  fuel  as- 
semtlies  initially  loaded  Into  each  civilian 
power  reactor  during  each  of  the 
years  1989  through  1993. 
le  fee  shall  apply  to  fuel  on  its  initial 
Into  the  reactor  and  not  to  previous- 
led  fuel  being  loaded  again.  In  calcu- 
latlnf  the  total  anniuU  obligation  by  a  li- 
censee, fuel  loaded  In  loadings  which  are 
begun  in  a  calendar  year  and  completed  in 
the  Subsequent  year  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  occurred  In  the  year  In  which  loading 
is  completed. 

(3)  The  fee  from  each  user  so  affected  will 
be  dpe  on  January  31  the  following  year 
with  the  first  such  payment  due  on  January 
31,  1$90. 

(4)  The  contribution  of  this  fee  for  the 
years  1989-93  shall  constitute  the  total  obli- 
gation of  licensees  of  civilian  nuclear  power 
reactors  for  uranliun  mill  tailings  reclama- 
tion, except  to  the  extent  that  a  user  may 
be  the  owner  or  licensee  of  a  uranium  mill 
or  as  provided  by  contract  executed  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(5)1  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  the  coUection  and  payment  of  the 
fee  e^Ublished  by  this  title. 

ELECnOM  TO  PARTICIPATE 

Ssd  214.  OwBXR  OR  Licensee  ELEcnoR  To 
Participate.- The  owner  or  licensee  of  an 
active  site  listed  in  section  211(dXl)  may 
elect  to  perform  reclamation,  decommission- 
ing and  other  remedial  action  through  the 
Fund  and  be  entitled  to  receive  reimburse- 
ment under  this  Act  for  the  cost  incurred  by 
such  owner  or  licensee  for  reclamation,  de- 
commissioning and  other  remedial  action 
perf  (rmed  In  connection  with  the  owner's  or 
licensee's  active  site  by  notifying  the  Secre- 
tary pf  such  election  on  or  before  January  1, 
1989.  If  an  owner  or  licensee  makes  an  elec- 
tion to  participate,  the  notice  shall  specify 
whether  the  owner  or  licensee  elects  to  have 
decommissioning  undertaken  pursuant  to 
the  Fund.  Such  election  to  participate  or 
not  to  participate  shall  be  irrevocable. 

REnOCRSElCEIfT  OP  COSTS  mCVURKD  POR  RBC- 
LAltATION.  DBCOMMISSIOinHG  AMD  OTHER  RE- 
MEflAI.  ACnOH  PROM  PUin> 

SEd.  215.  (a)  IH  General.— The  Secretary 
shall  reimburse  from  the  Fund  to  the  owner 
of  liqensee  of  an  active  site  listed  In  section 
211(1  XI)  who  has  elected  to  participate  as 
provfled  in  section  214.  the  costs  Incurred 
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by  such  <iwner  or  licensee  for  the  reclama- 
tion, decommissioning  and  other  remedial 
actions  Iq  connection  with  such  site  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Frdm  the  contributions  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Government  as  pro- 
vided in  section  213(c),  such  owner  of  licens- 
ee shall  l^  reimbursed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  cost  of  reclamation.  decoRunissioning, 
and  other  remedial  action  at  such  site  multi- 
plied by  tSie  percentage  which  the  dry  tons 
of  t4ilHng>  at  such  site,  the  uranium  from 
which  wa4  processed  for  sales  to  the  United 
States  Government,  including  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  constitutes  to  the  total 
dry  tons  of  tailings  at  such  active  site  as  de- 
termined In  section  211(dX2),  but  such  reim- 
bursemeiK.  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  $4.50  multiplied  by  the  dry  tons  of 
tJiiUngs  «t  such  active  site,  the  uranium 
from  which  was  processed  for  sales  to  the 
United  siates  Govenunent,  including  the 
Atomic  EBergy  Commission. 

(2)  From  any  contributions  made  by  a 
State  to  the  Fund  for  tailings  reclamation 
at  such  site,  such  owner  or  licensee  shall  be 
reimbursed  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 
such  con^butions. 

(3XA)  From  the  contributions  made  by 
the  owner  or  licensee  of  such  active  site  plus 
the  interest  earned  thereon,  such  owner  or 
licensee  dhall  be  reimbursed  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  reclamation,  decommissioning 
and  other  remedial  action  at  such  site. 

(B)  Notirithstandlng  (A),  if  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  owner  or  licensee  of  such 
active  site  plus  interest  earned  thereon 
exceed  one-third  of  the  cost  of  reclamation, 
decommissioning  and  other  remedial  action 
at  such  site,  such  excess  shall  be  refimded 
to  such  otmer  or  licensee.  The  payment  of 
such  exceBs  shall  be  considered  a  refund  and 
not  reimbursement.  If  the  contributions 
made  or  to  be  made  by  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  su4i  active  site,  plus  interest  earned 
thereon.  U  less  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
reclamation,  decommissioning  and  other  re- 
medial action  at  such  site,  then  the  amount 
by  which  one-third  of  the  cost  of  reclama- 
tion, decoBmnlssloning,  and  other  remedial 
action  at  such  site  exceeds  the  amount  of 
contributions  made  by  the  owner  or  licensee 
of  such  active  site  plus  interest  earned 
thereon,  ^all  l}e  borne  by  the  owner  or  li- 
censee thereof. 

(4)  Pron  the  contributions  made  by  li- 
censees of  civilian  nuclear  power  reactors  as 
provided  in  section  213(d)  and  interest 
earned  thereon,  the  owner  or  licensee  of 
such  active  site  simll  be  reimbursed  the 
amount  by  which  the  cost  of  reclamation, 
decommissioning,  and  other  remedial  action 
at  an  active  site  exceeds  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  reimbursed  to  the  owner  or  licens- 
ee of  sucb  active  site  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (1).  paragraph  (2),  paragraph  (3).  and 
the  amounts  to  be  borne  by  the  owner  or  li- 
censee of  ^uch  active  site  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (3  KB). 

(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4),  the  power  or  licensee  of  an 
active  site  shall  also  bear,  and  not  be  reim- 
bursed for,  any  amount  by  wtiich  the  cost  of 
reclamation,  decommissioning  and  other  re- 
medial adtion  at  such  site  exceeds  a  sum 
equal  to  I  (.50  multiplied  by  the  dry  tons  of 
tailings  at  such  site  as  determined  in  section 
211(dX2). 

(6)  The  successor  to  the  owner  or  licensee 
of  an  active  site  (other  than  the  United 
States  or  agency  thereof  or  a  State  as  pro- 
vided by  law)  shall  be  entitled  to  credit  for 
contributions  made  by  its  precedecessor  and 


interest  earned  thereon  and  be  entitled  to 
receive  any  reimbursements  or  refunds. 

(b)  Owner's  or  Licensee's  Account.- The 
Secretary  shall  maintain  accounts  for  each 
participating  owner  or  licensee  to  reflect 
contributions  by  such  owner  or  licensee,  in- 
terest deemed  earned  on  such  contributions, 
reimbursements  to  such  owner  or  licensee 
from  the  Fund,  and  the  cost  Incurred  by  the 
owner  or  licensee  for  the  reclamation,  de- 
commissioning or  other  remedial  action  in 
connection  with  such  active  site. 

(cMl)  Accounts  por  Other  Contribdtions 
TO  THE  Fund.— Por  the  purpose  of  account- 
ing, two-thirds  of  the  costs  Incurred  by  par- 
ticipating owners  or  licensees  at  active  sites, 
up  to  the  maximum  of  $4.50  per  dry  ton  of 
tailings  at  such  sites  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  (such  two-thirds  l>eing  $3  per  dry 
ton  based  upon  $4.50  per  dry  ton  of  tail- 
ings), shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  reim- 
bursed from  the  F\md  out  of  the  portion  of 
the  Fund  contributed  on  behalf  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  as  provided  In  section  213(c);  (B)  the 
States  that  have  contributed  as  provided  in 
section  213(a):  (C)  the  licensee  of  civilian 
nuclear  power  reactors  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 213(d);  and  (D)  Interest  deemed  earned 
upon  such  contributions.  The  Secretary 
shall  maintain  accounts  for  each  such 
person  or  entity  malting  contributions  to 
the  Fund,  reflecting  the  time  and  amount  of 
such  contributions,  and  the  interest  deemed 
earned  thereon. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  as  of 
January  31,  1996,  whether  the  amount  re- 
maining in  the  Fund,  other  than  the 
amounts  contributed  by  participating 
owners  or  licensees  of  active  sites  and  inter- 
est deemed  earned  thereon,  when  consid- 
ered with  the  $4.50  per  dry  ton  limit  on  re- 
imbursement, exceeds  the  total  cost  reim- 
bursable to  the  participating  owners  or  li- 
censees of  active  sites  (other  than  that 
deemed  reimbursed  out  of  such  participat- 
ing owners  or  licensees  contributions  smd  In- 
terest deemed  earned  thereon  or  to  be  borne 
by  owners  or  licensees),  where  reclamation, 
decommissioning  and  other  remedial  action 
has  not  l)een  completed. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  there  Is  an 
excess,  then  the  excess  shaU  be  refunded  as 
set  forth  in  subsection  (d):  Provided,  howev- 
er. That  no  amounts  contributed  to  the 
Fund  by  the  participating  owners  or  licens- 
ees of  the  active  sites  and  interest  deemed 
earned  therein  shall  be  refunded  to  tuny 
person  or  entity  other  than  the  owner  or  li- 
censee maldng  such  contribution,  or  their 
successors  or  assigns. 

(d)  Repunds  TO  (Certain  Contributors.- 
The  Secretary  shall  make  a  determination 
annually  after  January  31.  1996,  whether  an 
excess  as  calculated  pursuant  to  subsection 

(c)  exists  in  the  Fund.  If.  as  of  January  31, 
1996,  and  each  January  31  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  Fund  con- 
tains an  excess  as  calculated  in  subsection 
(c).  then  the  Secretary  shall  refund  the 
excess  as  follows: 

(1)  first,  to  the  SUtes  which  have  made 
contributions  to  the  Fund  as  provided  in 
section  213(a).  »mtil  such  States  have  been 
refunded  the  full  amount  of  their  contribu- 
tions; 

(2)  the  remaining  excess,  if  any.  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

(e)  Interest  Deeked  Earned.— For  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  contributions  made 
by  any  person  or  entity  shall  he  deemed  to 
have  earned  interest  annually  on  the  contri- 
bution from  the  date  made.  The  appropriate 


interest  rate  for  each  year  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  talcing  into  consid- 
eration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  one  year  maturity 
dtiring  the  year  for  which  calculation  is 
being  made:  Prornded,  however.  That  contri- 
butions made  by  any  participating  owners 
or  licensees  of  active  sites  shall  be  deemed 
to  bear  interest  during  any  such  year  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  contributions  made 
by  such  owner  or  licensee  exceeds  one-third 
of  the  costs  reimbursed  out  of  the  Uranium 
Mill  Tailings  Fund  to  such  owner  or  Ucensee 
up  to  that  time. 

UmTATION  OP  REIlIBURSEIfERT 

Sec.  216.  (a)  $4.50  Per  Ton  Lnor.— The 
total  reimbursement  from  the  Fund  to  the 
owner  or  licensee  of  an  active  site  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  $4.50  multiplied 
by  the  dry  tons  of  tailings  located  at  the  site 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  211(d).  C^osts  in  excess  of  $4.50 
per  ton  shall  be  borne  by  the  owner  or  li- 
censee of  the  active  site  on  its  own  account 
outside  the  Fund. 

(b)      INPLATION      ESCAUiTION      INDEX.— The 

$4.50  per  dry  ton  multiplier  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  increased  annually  based 
u{K>n  an  inflation  escalation  index.  The  Sec- 
retary shaU  determine  the  appropriate 
index  to  apply. 

TAUINGS  GENERATED  APTER  EPPECTIVE  DATE  OP 
ACT 

Sec.  217.  (a)  In  General.— An  owner  or  li- 
censee of  an  active  site  who  has  elected  to 
participate  pursuant  to  Section  214  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  from  the  Fund, 
to  the  limits  provided,  for  the  costs  incurred 
for  the  reclsunation,  decommissioning  and 
other  remedial  action  in  connection  with 
such  active  site  on  the  basis  of  tailings  exist- 
ing at  such  active  site  as  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  participating 
owner  or  licensee  of  an  active  site  shall  be 
responsible  on  Its  own  account  outside  the 
Fund  for  the  costs  incurred  for  the  reclama- 
tion, decommissioning  and  other  remedial 
action  associated  with  taUings  generated  at 
such  active  site  after  the  effective  date  of 
thte  Act. 

(b)  Active  Sites  Containing  Tailings 
Generated  Beporz  and  Apter  the  Eppective 
Date  op  This  Act.— If  an  active  site  whose 
owner  or  licensee  has  elected  to  participate 
contains  tailings  generated  both  before  and 
after  the  date  of  this  Act,  then  it  shall  be 
assumed  that  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
owner  or  licensee  for  the  reclamation,  de- 
commissioning and  other  remedial  action  in 
connection  with  such  site  were  incurred  pro- 
rata based  upon  the  dry  tons  of  tailings  gen- 
erated before  and  after  the  date  of  this  Act 
as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  Secre- 
tary's findings  under  section  211(dK2), 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
costs  Incurred  In  connection  with  the  tail- 
ings generated  after  the  date  of  this  Act 
were  less  than  would  result  from  the  pro- 
rata formula,  in  which  event  such  lower 
amount  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes 
hereof. 

thorium  SITE 

Sec.  218.  In  General.— The  costs  of  recla- 
mation, decommissioning,  and  other  remedi- 
al action  at  active  thorium  sites  shall  be 
l)ome  by  the  licensee  or  owner,  except  that 
the  United  States  shall  bear  a  portion  of  the 
costs  at  any  such  site  If  tailings  at  the  site 
were  generated  as  an  Incident  of  sales  to  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  Its  agencies  and  In- 
strumentalities. The  portion  of  the  costs  to 


be  allocated  to  the  United  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of 
tailings  that  were  generated  as  an  Incident 
of  sales  to  the  United  States,  or  any  of  its 
agencies  and  instrumentalities,  to  the  total 
volume  of  tailings  at  the  site.  The  cost  of 
reclamation  of  tailings  arising  from  the  co- 
production  of  thorium  for  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  its  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities, and  of  other  products  for  the  com- 
mercial market  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
United  SUtes.  The  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
owner  or  licensee  of  the  site  providing  for 
the  payment  by  the  United  SUtes  of  Its  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  reclamation,  decommis- 
sioning and  other  remedial  action.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  such  fimds  as  necessary  are 
hereby  authorized. 

MAINTENANCE  OP  PUND  BALANCE 

Sec.  219.  In  General.— The  Secretary 
shall  manage  disbursements  from  the  Fund 
such  that  it  never  is  in  a  deficit  on  a  cash 
basis.  Reimbursements  to  owners  or  licens- 
ees may  be  delayed  until  receipts  allow  dis- 
bursemenU.  In  such  cases,  owners  or  licens- 
ees of  active  sites  will  be  treated  pro-raU 
where  only  partial  reimbursements  can  be 
made. 

INTEREST  ON  COSTS  INCURRED 

Sec.  220.  In  General. — Reimbursement 
from  the  Fund  for  costs  incurred  shall  in- 
clude interest  at  the  rate  provided  in  section 
215(e)  on  costs  incurred  by  the  participating 
owner  or  licensee  of  an  active  site  from  the 
date  a  sUtement  for  reimbursement  of  such 
cost  is  submitted  by  the  owner  or  licensee  to 
the  Secretary  until  reimbursement  for  such 
cost  is  made  from  the  Fund. 

limitation  op  pinancial  obligations 

Sec.  221.  Limitation  on  Financial  Obliga- 
tion or  Active  Site  Owners  and  Licensees 
AND  Licensees  Using  Source  BIatbual  or 
Special  Nuclear  Material  por  a  (Ttvilian 
Nuclear  Power  Reactor  to  Generate  Elbc- 
TRicAL  Energy.— The  contributions  made 
and  work  performed  by  the  owners  or  li- 
censees of  the  active  sites  and  the  contribu- 
tions made  and  fines  paid  by  persons  using 
source  material  or  special  nuclear  material 
for  a  civilian  nuclear  power  reactor  to  gener- 
ate electrical  energy  shall  be  the  sole  liabil- 
ity and  obligation  Imposed  under  Federal 
laws  in  connection  with  the  reclamation,  de- 
commissioning and  other  remedial  action  at 
active  uranium  and  thorium  sites:  Provided, 
hoioever,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  affect  the  obligation  of  every  owner  or 
licensee  to  provide  for  such  long-term  care 
or  other  reclamation  requirements  as  are 
provided  in  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radi- 
ation Control  Act,  the  regulations  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  thereun- 
der, and  the  regulations  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  thereunder. 

RECLAMATION  ALRBAOT  UNDEXTAKXH 

Sec.  222.  In  General.— The  owner  or  li- 
censee of  a  participating  active  site  who  has 
undertaken  reclamation,  decommlsBionlng 
and  other  remedial  action  at  such  site  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  reimbursement  for  the  cost  thereof 
as  If  the  work  was  done  after  the  effective 
date  hereof  if  such  work,  including  disposal 
work,  was  accomplished  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  standards  under  section  211.  The 
timing  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  management  of  the  Fund  as 
specified  in  section  219.  An  owner  or  licens- 
ee of  an  active  site  which  has  elected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Fund  and  has  performed  rec- 
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Section  115.  Licensee  Certification.  Nude- 
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'«■»«*««"  wotk  prior  to  the  effective  d»te  of 
the  Act  may  have  any  suma  to  which  It  is 
entitled  to  be  raimbuned  credited  against 
any  mini  it  ia  required  to  contribute.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  whether  woric 
perfonned  at  a  site  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  was  aooompUshed  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  standards  under  section 
311. 

■KaKTAKT'S  AUTHOBITT  TO  MAKX 

laoDiJkTioHS  Alls  aimsuBBsmma 
Sac  223.  IM  O— TAi.  —The  Secretary 
shall  adopt  aiul  issue  regulations  to  accom- 
pUtoh  the  puipoaes  of  thia  title  and  shall 
review  statements  by  parUdpating  owners 
or  licensees  for  reimburaement  from  the 
Rum)  of  costs  incurred  for  reclamation,  de- 
commis8i<mlng  and  other  remedial  actions. 
Any  such  statonent  for  reimbursement 
found  appropriate  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  reimburaement  therefore 
shall  be  made  from  the  Fund. 


ATOMIC  KmaCT  ACT  OF  IS 84 

Sac.  224.  StAiisAaBS  uro  iRsraucnoHS  por 
Bomtmo.  Sukxtt.  oa  Othbi  Fiiiamciai.  Ar- 
aAmantBns.  IitcLnonro  PaapoaitAiicK 
Boma.— Section  161z.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (43  V&C.  3301(x))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "ensure"  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  the  foUowing:  ",  for 
the  share  of  costs  for  which  the  licensee  is 
responsible". 

TITLE  m 

nnuTT  saavicKS  comaAcr 

Sic.  301.  The  Department  of  Energy's, 
Utility  Services  ESnrichment  Contract  is* 
hereby  approved,  except  the  Department  is 
precluded  from  charging  for  the  selection  of 
variable  tails  assay  option  between  the  0.2 
per  centum  and  the  0.3  per  centum  range 
authorized  by  contract.  Congress  recognizes 
that  such  contract  properly  reflects  the  rel- 
evant criteria  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
providing  enrichment  services. 

TITLE  rV— URANIUM  ENRICHMENT 
Sac    401.    PaicniG    Ain>    Recovsry    of 
Costs.— (a)  Clause  161  v.  (Ill)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(ill)  any  prices  established  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  on  the  basis  of,  as  the 
first  priority,  the  acquisition  and  retention 
of  the  maximum  attainable  share  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  sales  of  enrichment  services; 
and,  as  a  subordinate  priority,  the  recovery 
of  the  Government's  costs  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time:". 

(b)  Unrecovered  C3ovemment  costs  under 
section  161  v.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
tSSO.OOO.OOO  on  Augiist  1. 1086. 

(c)  Any  and  all  obligation  borne  by  com- 
mercial customers  for  the  Government's 
costs  incurred  prior  to  August  1, 1986,  in  the 
provision  of  uranium  enrichment  service  ac- 
tivities under  section  161  v.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  as  amended,  is  fully  and  com- 
pletely repaid  when; 

(1)  $300,000,000  has  been  deposited  in  the 
Fund  under  section  402(aM  1);  and 

(2)  $50,000,000  has  been  deposited  in  the 
General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  under  section  402(a)<2). 

Sac.  402.  RsvKifXTXs.— <aKl)  The  Secretary 
shall  deposit  In  the  Fund  under  section 
213(c)  any  revenues  in  excess  of  expendi- 
tures received  for  provision  of  uranium  en- 
richment service  activities  under  section  161 
V.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  until  the  total  of  all  such  deposits 
reaches  $300,000,000. 


(2^  When  $300,000,000  has  t>een  deposited 
in  ^e  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Fund  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  thereafter 
shaf  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Stages  aU  revenues  in  excess  of  expenditures 
received  for  provision  of  uraniiun  enrich- 
ment sercice  activities  under  section  161  v. 
of  t^e  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed. I 

(bt  Deposits  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
created  against  any  Government  cost  of 
providing  such  uranium  enrichment  service 
actiiities  that  Is  unrecovered  by  revenues 
received  for  such  service  activities. 

(cyi)  If  revenues  received  in  any  fiscal 
y^  beginning  after  August  1,  1986,  for  pro- 
visi<si  of  the  service  activities  referred  to  in 
subaection  (a)  are  less  than  95  per  centum 
of  the  Government's  costs  for  provision  of 
such  activities  in  such  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  Congress  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  February  of  the  next  fiscal 
year  a  report  setting  forth  alternative  plans 
for  full  recovery  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
tima  of  the  Government's  costs  for  provi- 
sion lof  such  service  activities. 

(2t  Any  report  submitted  under  paragraph 
(1)  AaU  be  accompanied  by  the  Secretary's 
recommendations,  if  any,  for  Congressional 
action  and  shall  include  with  respect  to 
each  alternative  plan— 

(A)  detail  sufficient  to  describe  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan; 

(B9  identification  of  the  changes  in  law 
nec^sary  to  authorize  the  plan: 

(O  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  plan 
on  t|ie  sales  of  enrichment  services  by  the 
United  States;  and 

(D)  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  plan 
on  ttie  reliability  of  supply  of  uranium  en- 
richtnent  services  at  competitive  prices  for 
existing  and  potential  domestic  and  foreign 
customers. 

(3]  Any  plan  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  effective  only  If  enacted  into  law. 

S^:-  403.  Report.— (a)  Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
titlel  the  President  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  fwl  and  complete  report  on  alternative 
metBods  of  managing  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment enterprise,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  |he  establishment  of  a  corporate  body 
to-l 

(II  own  or  lease  the  existing  gaseous  diffu- 
sionl  plants  and  other  enrichment  facilities 
owned  by  the  United  States; 

(21  operate  such  facilities  and  market  en- 
richment services  to  existing  and  potential 
domestic  and  foreign  customers;  and 

(3)  assume  other  appropriate  functions 
and  obligations  of  the  United  States  urani- 
um Enrichment  enterprise. 

(bj  Each  alternative  method  presented  in 
the  Report  under  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  assure  the  continued  reliable  supply  of 
enrichment  services  to  the  domestic  and 
intmiational  markets  at  competitive  prices 
witnout  Federal  subsidies; 

(2)  protect  the  public  health  and  safety 
and  tiie  environment; 

(3)  provide  a  stable,  long-term  strategy  for 
the  uranium  enrichment  enterprise  includ- 
ing stable  operation  of  the  gaseous  diffusion 
plants  and  other  enrichment  facilities  cur- 
rently owned  by  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  advance  the  trade,  foreign  policy  and 
nuclear  nonproUferation  objectives  of  the 
United  States. 

TITLE  V^SEPARABIUTy  OF 
PROVISIONS 
S4c.  501.  Iif  General.— If  any  provision  of 
this:  amendment,  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is 
hel4  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  amend- 
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'  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
persons  ^r  circumstances  other  than  those 
as  to  whfch  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thiereby. 

TirLE  VI— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  6(11.  The  provisions  of  any  amend- 
ments mfde  by  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  the  expiration  of  the  sixty-day 
period  fdllowing  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  unless  otherwise  provided. 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
to  revitalize  the  United  States  ura- 
niuni  industry  and  provide  for  rec- 
lamftion     and     other     remedial 
action  with  respect  to  active  urani- 
um and  thorium  processing  sites, 
and  to  provide  for  a  plan  for  the 
reorganization,  self-financing  and 
eventual  commercialization  of  the 
Unitjed  States  uranium  enrichment 
program  and  facilities.". 

S  ection-bt-Sbctioh  Analysis 
nr  ^  I— uRAmuM  revralization 

Section  HI.  Negotiations  to  Voluntarily 
Restrain  Uranlmum  Imports.  The  United 
States  Tade  Representative  is  directed  to 
seek  to  e  iter  into  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ments with  all  major  uranium  producing 
countries  (defined  as  those  countries  capa- 
ble of  ii|tporting  three  million  pounds  or 
more  of:  U308  in  any  calendar  year)  to 
assure  tltat  the  amount  of  foreign  uranium 
loaded  into  domestic  civilian  nuclear  power 
reactors  between  July  1,  1987  and  December 
31,  1987  Would  not  exceed  the  percentage  as 
provided  In  section  112. 

Section  112.  United  States  Uranium  Usage 
Requirement.  If  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ments cannot  be  reached,  then  the  amount 
of  domestic  uranlmum  in  fuel  loaded  into 
nuclear  power  reactors  would  have  to  be  at 
least  40  percent  for  the  period  July  1,  1987 
imtil  Dedember  31,  1987;  45  percent  for  the 
period  J(^luary  1,  1988  until  June  30,  1988; 
and  50  percent  for  the  period  July  1,  1988 
until  Deoember  31,  1988,  and  for  any  calen- 
dar year  thereafter  through  December  31, 
2000.  Poneign  uranium  delivered  to  domestic 
utilities  under  contracts  entered  into  prior 
to  September  8,  1986  could  be  loaded  even  if 
the  total  amount  of  foreign  uranium  loaded 
exceeds  tiie  percentage  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion. HoJwever,  if  the  domestic  suppliers 
have  not!  prior  to  September  8,  1986,  pur- 
chased or  contracted  to  purchase  luanium 
to  fulfill  I  such  contracts,  then  a  restriction 
at  50  percent  domestic  uranium  would  be 
applied.  J\irthermore,  any  utility  exceeding 
for  limitations  must  provide  for  the  use  of 
100  percent  domestic  uranium  in  the  re- 
mainder of  its  fuel  requirements  beyond 
those  contracts  signed  prior  to  September  8, 
1986.        I 

Section  113.  A  charge  of  $500  per  kilogram 
would  be  assessed  a  utility  for  every  kilo- 
gram of  foreign  uranium  loaded  into  a  nu- 
^er  reactor  in  a  given  year  that  ex- 
limitations  as  provided  under  sec- 
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114.  Viability.  The  provisions  of 

v.(B)   and   section    170B.   of   the 

lergy  Act  requiring  the  Secretary 

a    viable    domestic    uranium 

milling    Industry    would    be 


waived  through  the  year  2000.  The  waiver  is 
appropriate  because  of  the  domestic  usage 
requirement  provisions  of  this  Act  that 
would  restrict  the  usage  of  foreign  uranium 
diu-ing  tl  Js  time  period. 


Section  115.  Licensee  Certification.  Nucle- 
ar power  reactor  licensees  would  report 
their  performance  under  the  Uranium 
Usage  Requirements  on  an  annual  basis. 

Section  116.  Government  Uranium  Pur- 
chases. Agencies  and  instnunentatlities  of 
the  United  States  would  be  required  to  pur- 
chase only  domestic  origin  uranium  in  the 
future.  F\irthermore,  the  use  of  natvual  and 
enriched  uranium  from  U.S.  Government- 
owned  stocks  and  inventories  would  be  re- 
stricted to  military  and  Government  re- 
search purposes  and  the  efficient  operation 
of  enrichment  facilities.  The  stock  and  in- 
ventory levels  shall  be  kept  constant  except 
for  military  and  Government  research  pur- 
poses. Furthermore,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  would  be  considered  to  be  an  elec- 
tricity utility  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  under  the  Act  as  any 
other  utility. 

nTLB  II — REMEDIAL  ACTION  PERFORMED  BT  THE 
OWNER  OR  LICENSEE  OP  ACTtVB  URANIUM  MILLS 

Section  211.  Uranium  mill  owners  or  li- 
censees electing  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram for  remedial  action  established  by  this 
Act  must  perform  the  remedial  action  pur- 
suant to  applicable  environmental  standards 
established  pursuant  to  the  Uranium  Mill 
TaUings  Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978.  and 
they  are  entitled  to  compensation  from  the 
Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Fund  for  certain 
costs  Incurred.  Within  180  days  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  total  actual  dry  tonnage 
of  mill  tailings  at  each  active  site  and  the 
dry  tonnage  of  mill  tailings  which  was  proc- 
essed for  the  Federal  Government.  Only  the 
active  sites  listed  in  this  Act  are  eligible  for 
reimbursement  for  the  remedial  action 
taken. 

Section  212.  The  Uranium  Mill  Tailings 
Fund  is  established  as  the  source  of  reim- 
biu^ements  to  mill  owners  or  licensees  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy.  The  dis- 
bursements from  the  Fund  may  only  be 
made  in  amounts  as  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. 

Section  213.  Contributions  to  the  Uranium 
Mill  Tailings  Fund.  Contributions  to  the 
Fund  would  be  made  by  the  following  par- 
ties in  the  designated  amounts: 

Uranium  Mill  Owners  or  Licensees— ap- 
proximately 37  percent  each. 

Nuclear  Power  Reactor  Licensees— ap- 
proximately 37  percent  each. 

Federal  Government— approximately  25 
percent  each. 

States  with  Active  Uranium  Mills— 2  per- 
cent (optional). 

The  total  of  these  contribution  would  be 
approximately  $800  million.  Fees  for  mill 
owners  would  be  $2  million  per  site  plus  $1 
per  ton  of  commercial  tailings.  The  Federal 
contributions  would  be  $300  million,  which 
is  prop>ortional  to  the  relative  amount  of 
miU  tailings  attributable  to  Federal  procure- 
ment. The  contributions  by  the  nuclear  re- 
actor licensees  would  be  derived  from  a  fee 
$22  per  kilogram  of  uraniiun  loaded  in  each 
reactor  during  the  years  from  1989  to  1993. 
States  may  contribute  $0.10  per  ton  of 
active  site  tailings  within  their  borders. 

Section  214.  Any  mUl  licensee  electing  to 
participate  would  be  required  to  do  so  by 
January  1, 1989. 

Section  215.  The  maximimi  reimburse- 
ment per  site  to  a  mill  licensee  cannot 
exceed  $4.50  per  ton,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  may  not  reimburse  a  licensee  for 
any  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  cost  of  rec- 
lamation. The  owner  or  licensee  of  the  site 
is  obligated  to  pay  at  least  one-third  of  the 
total  costs  of  reclamation.  If  the  Secretary 


determines  that  there  are  excess  monies  in 
the  Fund,  the  Secretary  must  first  refund 
those  funds  to  the  participating  states,  then 
the  remaining  excess  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. The  Federal  contribution  to  the  Fund 
shall  only  be  reimbursed  for  the  remedial 
actions  taken  for  the  tailings  generated 
under  contracts  with  Federal  Government. 

Section  216.  Limitation  of  Reimburse- 
ment. No  mill  licensee  may  be  reimbursed 
for  an  amount  larger  than  $4.50  per  ton  of 
tailings.  Any  additional  costs  would  be 
borne  by  the  licensee. 

Section  217.  Tailings  Generated  After  the 
Effective  Date  of  the  Act.  No  costs  incurred 
for  the  reclamation  of  mill  tailings  generat- 
ed after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  would 
be  eligible  for  compensation  under  the  Act. 

Section  218.  Thorium  Sites.  The  Secretary 
of  Energy  is  authorized  to  enter  into  cooper- 
ative agreements  with  licensees  for  such 
sites  to  provide  funds  for  the  cleanup  of 
those  portions  of  each  site  that  were  created 
as  a  result  of  Federal  activities. 

Section  219.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
manage  the  Fund  in  such  a  fashion  that  no 
deficits  occur. 

Section  220.  Reimbursements  from  the 
Fund  shall  include  interest  from  the  date  of 
a  statement  for  reimbursement  until  reim- 
bursement is  made  of  submission. 

Section  221.  UmiUtion  of  Financial  ObU- 
gations.  The  contributions  made  under  this 
Title  are  the  sole  financial  liability  and  obli- 
gation imposed  under  Federal  law  in  con- 
nection with  the  reclamation  of  active  mill 
sites.  This  Act  does  not  affect  the  long-term 
obligation  for  the  care  of  mill  sites  or  other 
remedial  action  required  by  the  Uranium 
Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  and  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  NRC  and  EPA. 

Section  222.  For  those  sites  at  which  recla- 
mation has  already  been  accomplished,  and 
whose  owners  elect  to  participate  in  this 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
whether  such  reclamation  activities  were 
necessary  in  order  to  comply  with  applicable 
environmental  standards  and  are  thus  enti- 
tled to  reimbursement  under  this  Title. 

Section  223.  General  authority  for  rtile- 
makings  necessary  for  the  management  of 
the  Fund  by  the  Secretary  is  provided. 

Section  224.  Surety  requirements  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  161x.  are  modified 
to  take  into  account  the  shared  responsibil- 
ity for  financing  cleanup  established  under 
this  lltle. 

TITLE  III 

Section  301.  The  Department  of  Energy's 
Utility  Services  Contract  is  approved,  except 
that  DOE  would  be  prohibited  from  charg- 
ing a  fee  for  the  selection  of  Variable  Tails 
Option  between  the  0.2  percent  and  0.3  per- 
cent range. 

TITLE  IV— URANIUM  ENRICHJCKNT 

Section  401.  The  first  priority  for  the  ura- 
niiun enrichment  pricing  shall  be  to  maxi- 
mize the  market  share,  and  the  second  pri- 
ority shall  be  the  recovery  of  government 
costs.  The  prior  imrecovered  Government 
costs  shall  be  defined  as  $350  million  of 
which  $300  million  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Uranium  MiU  Tailings  Fund  and  $50  million 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Section  402.  Revenues  from  uranium  en- 
richment service  in  excess  of  expenditures 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  after  the 
amount  of  $300  million  has  been  deposited 
in  the  Uranium  Mill  TaUlngs  Fund.  DOE 
shall  report  to  Congress  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  February  of  the  following  fiscal 
year  on  alternative  plans  of  recovery  if,  in 
any  fiscal  year  the  revenues  received  are 
less  than  95  percent  of  Government  costs. 


Section  403.  Not  len  than  one  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  alter- 
natives to  the  Federal  management  and  op- 
eration of  the  uranium  enrichment  enter- 
prise. Such  alternatives  may  Include  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  corporate  body  to  assume 
ownership  of,  or  lease,  the  enrichment  fa- 
cilities currently  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

EnraoRiAL— Of  Swaps  and  Men 
A  label  is  generally  thought  of  as  a  piece 
of  paper,  usually  with  a  sticky  surface  on 
one  side,  which  is  meant  to  be  affixed  to 
something  else,  usually  for  the  purpose  of 
identification  of  the  thing  it  is  affixed  to. 
The  origin  of  something  can  be  said  to  rep- 
resent the  physical  place  where  a  thing  is 
created,  certainly  where  a  mineral  comes 
out  of  the  grotuid.  A  label  can  be  peeled  of 
and  reattached  to  something  else,  or  simply 
discarded.  An  origin,  attached  to  something 
forever,  can  never  be  peeled  off  or  thrown 
away.  This  editorial  discusses  the  much 
talked  about  issue  of  "flag  swapping"  the 
origin  of  uranium  within  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
X3S.  origin  uranium  under  Section  161v  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  (the  "Act")  in  the 
event  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Tenth  Circuit  affirms  Judge  Jim  C^arrigan's 
injunction  on  enrichment  of  foreign  urani- 
um for  domestic  use.  Several  types  of  flag 
swaps  have  been  completed  in  the  past; 
however,  one  of  the  most  questionable  are 
swaps  involving  different  chemical  forms  of 
nuclear  fuel. 

In  the  instant  case,  it  shall  be  assumed 
that  Judge  Carrigan's  injunction  on  enrich- 
ment of  foreign  uranium  for  domestic  use  is 
affirmed.  In  order  to  attempt  to  comply 
with  the  injunction,  a  utility  would  supply 
domestic  uranium  feed  to  the  enrichment 
plant  and  when  the  enriched  material  is  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Energy 
("DOE")  the  domestic  nationality  is  then 
swapped  with  foreign  origin  uranium  at  the 
conversion  facility.  Thus,  the  utility  would 
then  supply  foreign  origin  enriched  urani- 
um to  the  fabrication  plant  and  domestic 
uranium  is  again  supplied  to  DOE  for  en- 
richment and  the  process  is  again  repeated. 
This  procedure  was  explained  in  detail  in 
Newsletter  issue  No.  83,  and  its  effect  then 
titled  The  Endless  Loop. 

Since  several  utilities  are  actively  pursi: 
ing  this  tjrpe  of  transaction,  we  feel  it  in: 
portant  to  point  out  that  under  a  restriction 
imiMweu  pursuant  to  Section  161v,  flag 
swapping  between  different  forms  of  fuel 
may  not  be  effective  in  establishing  U.S. 
origin  (mined  and  milled  in  the  U.S.)  for 
purposes  of  the  restriction.  When  a  urani- 
um embargo  was  in  effect  in  the  past,  DOE 
required  its  enrichment  customers  to  certify 
that  the  material  sent  for  enrichment  was 
U.S.  origin,  at  least  arguably  meaning  mined 
and  milled  in  the  U.S.  It  would  therefore 
not  be  farfetched  to  believe  that  should  a 
new  embargo  be  forthcoming,  via  the  courts 
of  legislature,  DOE  may  require  the  same 
procedure  to  be  followed  by  its  enrichment 
customers.  E>OE  has  given  an  indication  to 
this  effect  by  establishing  strict  g\iidelines 
for  flag  swapping  inventories  In  storage  at 
DOE'S  enrichment  plants,  allowing  only  the 
origin  swap  of  material  in  the  same  chemi- 
cal form.  This  type  of  swap  can  easily  be 
justified  on  the  theory  that  DOE  comingles 
its  customers'  inventory,  regardless  of  the 
flag,  and  therefore  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble (or  insignificant)  to  predict  what  par- 
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tteulftr  flat  any  one  atom  of  UF6  may  have 
attached  to  It  Since  this  la  the  case,  then  it 
doea  not  matter  whether  a  flac  swap  U  per- 
fonned.  Preaumably.  such  theory  is  applica- 
ble to  any  swap  of  like  material  within  any 
nodear  tmi  pioceaslng  facility. 

The  problem  ariaea  with  flas  swaps  con- 
ducted among  different  chemical  form  ma- 
terials, particularly  when  their  physical  lo- 
cattaw  are  different.  These  flag  swaps  are 
similar  to  "daisy  chaining  In  the  oil  patch," 
a  practice  was  ruled  Olegal  by  a  Federal 
Court  of  Appeals.  Daisy  chaining  was  an  at- 
tempt by  the  on  industry  to  swap  the  na- 
tloaality  locrtlons  of  old  oil  and  gas  reserves 
for  newly  discovered  reserves  in  an  attempt 
to  dieumvent  Federal  Energy  Regulations 
OommlsBton  ("FERC")  price  controls.  The 
federal  court  system  found  that  "a  fact  of 
nature  (the  origin  of  a  reserve)  cannot  take 
place  by  a  transfer  of  title."  This  appellate 
court  went  on  to  state  that  daisy  chaining 
violated  the  intent  of  federal  price  controls 
and  therefore  the  law. 

There  were  several  daisy  chaining  cases 
involving  the  Windfall  Profits  Tax  in  which 
the  court  system  ruled  as  illegal  attempts  by 
the  oil  industry  to  swap  nationality  of  newly 
discovered.  undevel<H>ed.  and  possibly  un- 
economical reserves  for  older  reserves  that 
were  not  covered  by  the  tax.  The  oil  indus- 
try was  attempting  to  bypass  the  tax  struc- 
ture by  wMng  »ri«ting  producing  reserves 
"new  production"  and  newly  discovered  re- 
serves "old  production"  by  title  swapping. 
These  FERC  cases  could  have  a  major 
impact  on  enforcement  of  Section  16  Iv  since 
title  or  origin  swapping  of  either  oil.  gas  or 
uranlmn.  etc.  could  be  considered  nothing 
but  a  mere  bookkeeping  transaction. 

Section  161v  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
19S4.  as  amended  (42  n.S.C.  2201v)  states 
that  the  [DOEl: 

.  .  .  shall  not  offer  (enrichment)  services 
for  source  or  special  nuclear  materials  of 
for^gn  origin  intended  for  use  in  a  utiliza- 
tion facility  within  or  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States. 

The  statute,  its  legislative  history,  and  its 
plain  meaning  seem  to  indicate  that  when 
the  viability  of  the  uranium  industry  was 
threatened,  enridunent  services  for  foreign 
origin  material  could  be  denied. 

We  have  received  several  calls  from  n.S. 
utility  fuel  managers  asking  our  opinion 
about  flag  swapping.  Our  recommendations 
at  this  time,  bued  on  what  we  know  has 
been  constant:  There  is  not  much  to  lose 
when  a  flag  swap  among  different  chemical 
forms  is  performed  by  a  utility  utilizing  its 
own  Inventory,  so  long  as  proper  records  are 
maintained  and  provided  that  either  a  con- 
verter, fabricator  and  the  DOE  (as  the  case 
may  require)  are  made  aware  of  it.  Since  the 
NRC  has  recently  "washed  its  hands"  of  the 
situation,  we  do  not  see  their  intervention 
as  easentiaL  However,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend against  conducting  these  swaps  for 
moflt.  or  paying  to  obtain  such  swaps  in  the 
belief  that  the  material  obtained  will  be 
readily  available  for  use  as  U.S.  origin  if  and 
when  the  Court  of  Appeals  rules  for  the 
producers!  We  have  advised  our  clients  that 
such  activities  can  only  be  performed  at 
their  own  risk.  We  have  concluded  that 
swapping  within  one's  own  Inventory  can 
produce  no  harm,  since  things  generally  can 
be  unswapped  should  the  situation  require 
it:  on  the  other  hand,  conducting  flag  swaps 
for  money  could  lead  to  nasty  conclusions. 
such  as  litigation  or,  even  worse,  lack  of  U.S. 
origin  uranium  when  it  is  needed. 

A  further  problem  remains,  as  the  massive 
utilization  of  flag  swaps  could  create  two 


;  of  VJB.  origin  uranium,  what  we  have 
lied  legitimate  and  bastard,  the  former 
counting  of  uranium  mined  and  milled  in 
theiU.S.,  the  latter  non-U.S.  origin  uranium 
labglled  as  U.S.  origin  as  a  result  of  a  flag 
swab.  Buyer  beware!  A  good  buy  today  may 
result  in  a  severe  disappointment  (and  possi- 
bly Ta  late  feed  delivery  charge  Imposed  by 
DOp)  later  on.  Although  it  is  practically  im- 
pooaible  to  determine  whether  uranium  is 
legBlmate  or  bastard  (though  sometimes 
thlg  may  be  as  simple  as  looking  at  it.  since, 
in  general,  uranium  from  different  coun- 
tries is  packaged  in  different  color  drums 
and,  in  addition,  has  a  distinctive  physical 
appearance  depending  where  it  comes 
from),  a  precautionary  tactic  would  be  to 
always  demand  that  a  certification  be  given 
by  (he  seller  (or  swapper,  in  case  of  physical 
transfer  swaps,  see  below)  that  the  uranium 
is  of  U.S.  origin,  not  Just  merely  n.S.  label. 
One  could  go  as  far  as  requiring  that  the 
seller  certify  that  the  uranium  has  been 
mined  and  milled  in  the  U.S.  An  ounce  of 
pretention  could  easily  save  here  hundreds 
of  juiousands  of  pounds  of  cure. 

Fsuilly.  one  more  word  about  swaps.  A 
physical  transfer  swap,  where  one  party  ac- 
tually booktransfers  one  origin  uranium  to 
an<4her  party's  account  within  one  or  more 
faclitles,  even  if  this  is  done  in  different 
cheinlcal  forms,  while  the  other  party  does 
exactly  the  same  thing  with  uranium  of  dif- 
teriit  origin  is  not  what  we  refer  to  here  as 
a  flag  swap.  These  are  called  physical  trans- 
fer swaps,  and  in  them  title,  origin,  label, 
drums,  cylinders,  etc.  are  all  transferred: 
they  are  simply  transactions  where  "I  give 
you  mine  and  you  give  me  yours"  takes 
plaoe.  As  long  as  the  parties  involved  are  by 
law  allowed  to  possess  the  origin  uranium 
that  they  are  receiving  under  such  transac- 
tion, the  transaction  is  valid,  and  the  origin 
swap  in  its  entirety  has  been  legitimized. 

Happy  swapping! 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Domenici 
ty  in  introducing  legislation  to  ad- 
the  problems  facing  the  domestic 
ium  industry.  The  bill  that  we  are 
lucing  today  is  similar  to  compre- 
jive  legislation  reported  to  the  full 
ite  last  year  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources — and  I 
trust  that  we  will  be  able  to  prcKess 
thig  legislation  in  an  expeditious 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  move  forward  swiftly  and  deci- 
sively to  address  the  very  serious  prob- 
lems that  the  domestic  uranium  indus- 
try faces  today.  Over  the  past  6  or  7 
years,  we  have  seen  a  steady  and  dra- 
matic decline  in  the  health  and  vitali- 
ty of  the  uraniimi  industry  in  this 
country.  Wyoming  employment  in  the 
in(^try  has  dropped  to  all-time  lows, 
as  mines  and  mills  have  been  closed 
down,  and  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
seeing  this  most  valuable  domestic  re- 
source go  untapped— or  be  regulated 
out  of  existence— and  lost  indefinitely 
to  foreign-supplied  lutuiium. 

In  Wyoming,  we  have  gone  backward 
frotn  having  over  5,000  employed  in 
out  mines  and  mills  back  in  1980  to 
only  a  few  hundred  working  today.  In 
fadt,  Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Wyo- 
miig.  which  was  once  among  the 
world  leaders  in  production  of  yellow- 
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cake,  n}w  has  only  one  uranium  mill 
still  in  ( tperation. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue 
down  a  road  of  ever-increasing  reliance 
on  fore  gn  sources  of  energy.  I  have  no 
legislst^e  history  as  a  protectionist, 
iident.  but  our  uranium  indus- 
vltal  to  our  country's  efforts 
;ve  energy  independence,  as 
assure  our  national  se<njirity, 
that  wa  must  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  tumlthis  grave  situation  around. 

The  provisions  in  this  bill  constitute 
a  solid  peglnning  toward  getting  Wyo- 
ming's uranium  industry  back  on  its 
feet  and  Wyoming  miners  and  millers 
back  to  work.  The  provisions  in  this 
bill  governing  the  cleanup  of  the 
active  ttiUl  tailings  sites  are  fair  suid 
equitable.  Moreover,  after  witnessing 
years  (^  delay  and  infighting,  I  am 
now  cohvinced  that  the  approach  re- 
flected [in  this  legislation  is  the  only 
way  that  we  can  expect  to  move  for- 
ward with  cleanup  and  stabilization  of 
these  tailings  in  a  fashion  that  will 
ensure  that  the  job  will  really  get 
done — find  in  a  timely  manner— now 
that  we  have  wasted  years  of  delay  on 
this  effort. 

This  bill  also  addresses  the  issue  of 
uranium  imports,  by  imposing  limits 
on  the:  amount  of  foreign  uranium 
that  cojuld  be  imported  for  domestic 
consumption.  After  two  consecutive 
annual  findings  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  that  the  domestic  uranium  in- 
dustry Is  no  longer  "viable",  we  simply 
must  a«t  to  correct  this  absurd  situa- 
tion. The  evidence  is  now  overwhelm- 
ing—fo^  the  second  year  in  a  row- 
that  swift  and  decisive  action  is  re- 
quired jto  address  the  problems  that 
confront  the  domestic  uranium  indus- 
try.      I 

We  have  a  substantial  civilian  nucle- 
ar power  program  in  this  country,  Mr. 
President,  and  we  have  all  the  capabil- 
ity to  supply  the  fuel  for  the  more 
than  100  reactors  now  operating  from 
domestic  sources.  Yet  if  we  ignore  the 
serious  problems  facing  this  industry 
today,  ^hen  we  shall  do  so  at  our  own 
peril,  thr  we  will  virtually  assure  that 
we  Willi  be  forced  to  depend  upon  for- 
eign sources  of  energy— a  most  unreli- 
able prpspect  that  history  has  shown 
to  be  a  knighty  risky  proposition. 

For  tftiese  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  Joiiiing  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
DoMKNici,  today  in  introducing  this 
legislation  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
strongl|r  support  this  effort.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN,  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  va.y  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Ii^xico  in  introducing  legislation 
assisting  the  domestic  uranium  indus- 
try. I  qelieve  this  legislation  begins  to 
addres^  an  important  problem  that 
has  be«n  of  great  concern  to  the  resi- 
dents off  New  Mexico. 
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[}roblem  is  providing  the  appro- 
method  and  funding  for  the 


cleanup  of  uranium  mUl  tailings. 
These  tailings  or  waste  residues  from 
the  processing  of  uranium  ore  are  a 
potential  radiation  hazard,  and  con- 
tamination may  be  spread  to  sur- 
rounding areas  by  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion If  the  tailings  are  not  disposed  of 
properly. 

The  Uranlimi  Bfill  Tailings  Radi- 
ation Control  Act  of  1978  provided 
funding  and  authority  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy  [DOE]  to  dispose 
of  radioactive  tailings  at  inactive  ura- 
nium mill  sites.  Remedial  action  at  the 
two  inactive  sites  in  New  Mexico  will 
be  carried  out  under  this  legislation. 
However,  the  responsibility  for  dispos- 
al of  tailings  at  active  mill  sites  re- 
mained on  the  owner  or  operator  of 
the  site. 

Currently  there  are  five  active  or  li- 
censed uranium  mill  sites  in  New 
Mexico.  There  are  in  excess  of  80  mil- 
lion tons  of  mill  tailings  at  these  five 
sites.  Approximately  30  million  tons  at 
three  of  the  sites  were  generated 
imder  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
[AEC]  Uranium  Program.  The  tailings 
generated  under  the  AEC  Program  are 
commingled  with  tailings  generated  to 
produce  uranivun  for  nuclear  genera- 
tion of  electricity. 

The  uranium  industry  in  New 
Mexico  is  in  a  serious  state  of  decline. 
With  the  exception  of  intermittent  op- 
eration at  one  mill,  all  the  licensed 
uranium  mills  have  been  placed  on 
standby  status  and  some  will  not 
reopen.  The  deteriorating  financial 
condition  of  the  uranium  industry  in- 
dicates the  importance  of  providing  as- 
sistance to  meet  the  costs  of  tailings 
disposaL 

Part  of  the  legislation  we  introduce 
today  would  establish  a  program 
within  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
the  expeditious  cleanup  of  existing 
uranium  mill  tailings  to  be  financed  by 
uranium  producers,  nuclear  utilities, 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

For  new  tailings  produced  after  the 
enactment  of  this  act.  the  costs  would 
be  negotiated  between  the  producers 
and  the  nuclear  utilities.  The  program 
would  operate  under  the  regulatory 
scheme  established  in  the  Uranium 
Mill  Tailings  Act. 

I  strongly  support  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  other  users  of  uranium 
sharing  the  responsibility  for  disposal 
of  these  radioactive  wastes.  The  Feder- 
al Government  was  the  sole  purchaser 
of  uranium  for  many  years.  Over  30 
percent  of  existing  tailings  nationwide 
are  a  result  of  the  Government's  pur- 
chases for  its  defense  programs.  For 
these  reasons,  the  GAO  in  1979  recom- 
mended that  the  Government  share  in 
these  cleanup  costs.  This  legislation 
would  ensure  that  the  Govenmient 
meets  its  legitimate  responsibility.  The 
nuclear  utilities  are  already  required 
by  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  to 
pay  1  mill  per  kilowatthour  per  spent 
nuclear  fuel.  Of  course,  the  uranium 


producers  must  also  share  in  any 
cleanup  (xwt. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  this 
legislation  does  not  go  far  enough  in 
assiiring  the  maintenance  of  a  viable 
domestic  uraniimi  industry— some- 
thing DOE  is  required  to  do  under  sec- 
tion 161(v)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
and  something  that  is  vital  for  U.S. 
national  security  and  energy  inde- 
pendence. From  the  perspective  of  re- 
establishing a  viable  domestic  uranium 
industry,  we  must  achieve  a  substan- 
tial domestic  origin  requirement  for 
uranium  loaded  into  U.S.  reactors. 
This  would  be  the  equivalent  of  what 
DOE  should  be  doing  anyway  under 
section  161(b)  and  (p)  of  the  Atomic 
EInergy  Act.  Given  the  level  of  import 
commitments,  "flag  swapping,"  and 
ijimiiar  activities  over  the  past  several 
years,  it  is  apparent  that  the  level 
must  be  at  least  as  high  as  the  per- 
centage (62V4  percent)  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 170(B)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
Even  that  would  result  in  reestablish- 
ment  of  production  only  if  "grandfath- 
ering" provisions  were  seriously  limit- 
ed. Unfortunately,  this  legislation  calls 
for  only  a  50-percent  level,  and  that  is 
weakened  further  by  extensive  grand- 
fathering. Therefore,  I  support  in- 
creasing the  50-percent  content  re- 
quirement and  putting  some  of  our 
7.000  unemployed  New  Mexico  urani- 
imi workers  back  to  work. 

It  makes  good  sense  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  work  with  the  indus- 
try and  the  nuclear  utilities  in  financ- 
ing the  proper  disposal  of  uranium 
mill  tailings.  It  makes  sense  to  make 
DOE  discharge  its  obligation  to  assure 
a  viable  domestic  uranium  industry 
under  section  161(v). 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Proxmirx): 
S.  1101.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Foreign 
Primary  Dealer  and  Bank  National 
Treatment  Act  of  1987";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

POREIGH  PRIMARY  DEALER  AMD  BAKK  NATIOMAL 
TREATlfEirT  ACT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  deny  current  or  prospective  pri- 
mary dealer  status  to  firms  from  coun- 
tries—specifically Japan  in  this  in- 
stance—that do  not  grant  U.S.  firms 
"equal  access"  to  their  Government 
debt  market.  It  would  also  authorize 
the  Federal  banking  agencies,  with  the 
consent  of  the  President,  to  deny  ap- 
plications by  banks  from  foreign  coun- 
tries that  discriminate  against  U.S. 
banks. 

Virtually  identical  legislation  regard- 
ing primary  dealers  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman ScHXTMER  as  an  amendment 
to  the  House  trade  bill  and  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  Banking  Committee 


on  March  25.  1987.  Likewise,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  foreign  bank  provisions 
were  laid  by  Senator  Oarh  in  1984 
with  S.  2193,  on  which  the  n^nkiny 
Committee  held  hearings.  I  want  to 
commend  Senator  Gabm  and  Congress- 
man ScHUMER  for  their  leadership  In 
this  area. 

This  legislation  is  Intended  to  en- 
courage Japan  to  grant  United  States 
financial  service  firms  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  compete  in  the  distribution  of 
debt  securities  issued  by  that  nation. 
It  requires  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sjrstem  to  discontinue— 1  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment— existing  "pri- 
mary dealer"  relationships  in  U.S. 
Government  debt  securities  with  for- 
eign entities  from  countries  which  do 
not  meet  a  standard  of  equal  access  to 
their  Government  debt  distribution. 

The  inequities  faced  by  United 
States  firms  attempting  to  participate 
in  Japanese  Government  debt  is- 
suances have  been  documented  in  the 
Treasury  department's  national  treat- 
ment study.  The  lack  of  equal  treat- 
ment was  additionally  noted  by  a 
recent  congressional  delegation  visit- 
ing Japan  to  review  this  and  other 
issues  related  to  United  States  firms' 
access  to  Japanese  financial  markets. 
The  national  treatment  study,  as  up- 
dated in  1986.  notes  that  in  Japan. 

Foreign  firms  are  allocated  a  very  small 
proportion  of  bonds  in  the  government  bond 
underwriting  syndicate  •  •  •  even  large  for- 
eign securities  firms  and  t>anks  with  exten- 
sive experience  in  government  bond  maricets 
receive  an  extremely  small  fraction  of  each 
issue  (less  than  0.1  percent  each)  •  •  * 

While  the  Treasury  has  "strongly 
encouraged"  Japanese  authorities  to 
adopt  a  more  equitable  distribution 
process,  the  only  response  of  the  Japa- 
nese Ministry  of  Finance  has  appar- 
ently been  to  ask  the  underwriting 
syndicate  to  reexamine  the  question  of 
allcx^tions. 

On  the  other  hand.  Japanese  firms 
have  long  been  free  to  participate  on 
equal  ground  in  the  auctions  of  United 
States  government  debt.  Moreover, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  has  designated  Japanese  firms  as 
primary  dealers  for  United  States  gov- 
ernment securities.  This  longstanding 
openness  in  our  domestic  debt  distri- 
bution should  warrant  fairer  treat- 
ment of  our  firms  seeking  to  compete 
in  the  Japanese  debt  market. 

This  bill  reflects  my  frustration  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  Senator 
Proxmire.  and  others  with  the  many 
obstacles  American  financial  services 
firms  face  with  respect  to  competition 
in  Japan's  financial  markets.  The 
Treasury's  analysis  notes  that  United 
States  firms  have  frequently  been  sub- 
jected to:  Long  delays  in  receiving 
Government  approvals,  contradictory 
regulatory  responses,  and.  in  effect,  al- 
lowed only  token  representation  in 
Japanese    financial    markets.    Other 
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•reM  of  difficulty  include  limitations 
on  membership  on  the  Tokyo  Stock 
Ezchuige:  high  fixed  commission 
rates— ranging  as  high  as  80  percent— 
whkh  must  be  paid  to  members  of  the 
exchange  by  nonmembers  for  execut- 
ing trades;  prohibitions  on  foreign  ex- 
change trading;  unequal  opportunities 
to  participate  hi  equity  and  bond  un- 
derwriting; more  stringent  capital  ade- 
quacy standards;  restrictions  on  access 
to  automated  teller  machines:  arbi- 
trarily applied  employment  require- 
ments for  opening  branch  offices:  and 
long  delays  in  processing  applications 
and  granting  approvals  for  licenses  to 
operate.  As  the  national  treatment 
study  points  out.  "Meanwhile,  Japa- 
nese firms  have  been  able  to  compete 
aggressively  for  market  share  interna- 
tionally, supported  financially  by  their 
dominance  of  the  Japanese  market." 

This  legislation  also  responds  to  dis- 
crimination against  United  States 
banks  that  operate  or  seek  to  operate 
in  Japan.  It  authorizes  the  Federal 
t^wMtilf  agencies,  with  the  consent  of 
the  President,  to  deny  applications  for 
regulatory  approval  filed  by  banks 
from  countries  that  discriminate 
against  U.S.  banks.  Such  applications 
might,  for  example,  be  filed  to  acquire 
a  U.S.  bank,  to  engage  in  a  nonbank- 
ing  activity,  to  establish  a  Federal 
branch  or  agency,  or  to  obtain  Federal 
deposit  insurance  for  a  State  branch 
or  agency.  The  requirement  for  Presi- 
dential consent  ensures  that  any 
denial  of  an  application  on  that 
ground  wiU  be  consistent  with  overall 
foreign  policy.  The  essential  principle 
here  is  national  treatment:  We  treat 
foreign  banks  in  the  United  States  the 
same  as  our  own  banlES,  and  we  will 
not  stand  idly  by  if  coimtries  such  as 
Japan  discriminate  against  our  banks. 

This  legislation  carries  a  clear  mes- 
sage: We  are  prepared  to  legislatively 
address  continued  unfair,  anticompeti- 
tive treatment  by  the  Japanese  in 
their  financial  marketplace.  As  this 
legislation  provides,  we  believe  in  the 
ability  of  the  American  financial  serv- 
ices industry  to  successfully  compete 
internationally  when  other  nations 
open  their  marketplaces  and  drop 
unfair  barriers— as  we  have  done.  This 
country's  longstanding  promotion  of 
open  competition  in  domestic  financial 
markets,  regardless  of  the  competitor's 
nationality,  calls  for  more  equitable 
treatment  of  American  competitors  by 
nations  such  as  Japan. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  future 
other  Senators  may  wish  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  many  other  hur- 
dles our  financial  services  institutions 
face  in  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBD,  as  follows: 


S.  1101 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Hepresentativea  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled, 

SECnON  1.  EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  GOVERNMENT  DEBT 
J  INSTRUMENTS  REQUIRED. 

<a|  FmsiMos.— The  Congress  hereby  finds 
the  following: 

(1)  United  States  companies  can  success- 
fully compete  in  foreign  markets  if  they  are 
gives  fair  access  to  foreign  markets. 

(2>  A  trade  surplus  in  service  could  offset 
the  deficit  in  manufactured  goods  and  help 
low^  the  overall  trade  deficit  significantly. 

(3|  In  a  recent  offering  of  20-year  Japa- 
nese bonds,  11  United  States  firms  were  ex- 
cluded entirely  from  the  primary  underwrit- 
ing syndicate  and  were  allocated  a  combined 
total  of  less  than  1  percent  of  the  offering 
by  Diembers  of  the  primary  syndicate. 

(41  In  contrast  to  the  barriers  faced  by 
Unl^  States  firms  in  Japan,  Japanese 
flrmfc  have  enjoyed  access  to  United  States 
markets  on  the  same  exact  terms  as  United 
SUtes  firms. 

(51  United  States  firms  seeking  to  compete 
in  Jbpan  face  a  variety  of  discriminatory 
bankers  which  effectively  preclude  such 
firmfe  from  fairly  competing  for  Japanese 
business,  including— 

(A)  limitations  on  membership  on  the 
Tokyo  Stock  Exchange; 

(B)  high  fixed  commission  rates  (ranging 
as  high  as  80  percent)  which  must  be  paid  to 
menibers  of  the  exchange  by  nonmembers 
for  executing  trades; 

(C)  prohibitions  on  foreign  exchange  trad- 
ing^ 

(Jjb  unequal  opportunities  to  participate 
in  eauity  and  bond  underwritings; 
(E)  more  stringent  capital  adequacy  stand- 
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(F)  restrictions  on  access  to  automated 
tellet"  machines; 

(G^  arbitrarily  applied  employment  re- 
quirements for  opening  branch  offices:  and 

(I^  long  delays  in  processing  applications 
and  granting  approvals  for  licenses  to  oper- 
ate. ■ 

(bj  Designation  of  CJertain  Persons  as 
PRiitARY  Dealers  Prohibited.— The  Board 
of  Ctovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
or  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
may:  not  designate,  and  may  not  permit  the 
continuation  of  any  prior  designation  of, 
any '  person  of  a  foreign  country  as  a  pri- 
mary dealer  in  government  debt  instru- 
mei4£  if  such  foreign  country  does  not 
alloi^,  or  cease  to  allow,  United  States  com- 
panies equal  access  in  the  acquisition  of  gov- 
ernment debt  instruments  issued  by  such 
cowitry. 

(c)  Exception  for  Countries  Involved  in 
OR  Negotiating  Bilateral  Agreements 
With  the  United  States.— Subsection  (b) 
shai  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  person 
of  alforeign  country  if— 

(11  such  country,  as  of  January  1,  1987, 
was  negotiating  a  bilateral  agreement  with 
the  United  States  under  the  authority  of 
section  102(bK4)(A)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974:  or 

(2)  such  country  has  a  bilateral  free  trade 
area  agreement  with  the  United  States 
whi^h  entered  into  force  and  effect  before 
Jaiifaary  1,  1987. 

(d )  DEriNrnoNS.- For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tior  (b)— 

(I I  Person  or  a  Foreign  Codntry.- A 
pen  on  is  a  person  of  a  foreign  country  if 
sue]  [  person,  or  any  other  person  which 
own  s  or  controls  (directly  or  indirectly)  such 
pen  on,  is  a  resident  of  a  foreign  country,  is 
org)  iiized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  coun- 
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try,  or  hi  IS  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
a  foreign  country. 

(2)  Equal  Access.— A  (»untry  allows 
United  States  companies  equal  access  in  the 
acquisition  of  government  instruments 
issued  by  such  country  if  such  companies 
may  act  in  a  capacity  which— 

(A)  alloiws  the  companies  to  gain  access  to 
such  instruments  upon  original  issue:  and 

(B)  is  aibstantially  equivalent  to  a  desig- 
nation as  primary  dealer  in  government 
debt  instrimients  by  the  Board  of  Ctovemors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

(e)  EFfEcnvE  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effact  beginning  one  year  from  the 
date  of  eaactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  Z.  EFIfECniATING  THE  PRINaPLE  OF  NATION- 
AL TREATMENT. 

The  Iniemational  Banlcing  Act  of  1987  is 
amended  {by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUov 

.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
law,  a  P'ederal  banking  agency 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Presi- 
y  any  application  by  a  foreign 
bank  or  I  bank  holcUng  company  that  re- 
quires the  approval  of  that  agency,  or  disap- 
prove any  notice  by  a  foreign  bank  or  bank 
holding  tompany  that  is  subject  to  disap- 
proval by  that  agency,  if  the  country  in 
which  th^  foreign  bank  is  chartered  or  the 
foreign  bank  holding  company  is  incorporat- 
ed, or  the  country  in  which  any  company 
controlliag  the  foreign  bank  is  incorporated 
or  has  its  principal  place  of  business,  does 
not  accoiid  to  United  States  banks  and  bank 
holding  companies  equality  of  competitive 
opportunity  with  domestic  banks  and  bank 
holding  companies." 

•  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  an  honor  to  join  my  Banking  Com- 
mittee colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  Donald 
RiEGLE.  in  introducing  legislation 
today  t>  encourage  the  development 
of  soun(  1,  equitable,  and  efficient  inter- 
national financial  markets.  It  is  my 
view  thit  financial  services  is  an  area 
in  which  n.S.  banldng  and  securities 
firms  are  among  the  most  productive 
and  efficient  in  the  world.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  they  can  compete  successful- 
ly in  foreign  markets  anywhere  in  the 
world  where  laws  and  practices  assure 
free  and  equitable  competition.  In 
fact,  their  contribution  to  correcting 
our  trade  deficit  could  be  quite  posi- 
tive—a trade  surplus  in  services,  finan- 
cial services,  could  offset  the  deficit  in 
manufactured  goods  and  help  lower 
the  overall  trade  deficit  significantly. 

The  concern  motivating  the  Intro- 
duction of  this  legislation  today  is  that 
in  som0  nations,  particularly  Japan, 
there  sure  laws  and  practices  that  (leny 
competitive  equality  to  United  States 
financial  institutions.  For  our  under- 
standing of  the  most  recent  dimen- 
sions of  the  Japanese  aspect  of  this 
matter,  j  Senator  Riegle  and  I  are  in- 
debted to  the  efforts  of  Senator  Gabh, 
and  Congressmen  Schuher,  Morri- 
soK,  and  Miller,  who  recently  trav- 
eled to;  Japan  representing  the  Con- 
gress in  a  factfinding  mission  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Their  findings 
and  iniights  into  Japanese  banking 


and  securities  markets  are  proving  to 
be  of  great  value  to  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress. 

By  introducing  this  legislation 
today.  Senator  Riegle  and  I  intend  to 
highlight  the  need  for  all  the  leading 
industrialized  nations  to  manage  the 
development  of  capital  markets  within 
their  borders  in  a  way  that  contributes 
most  effectively  to  international  eco- 
nomic growth  and  financial  stability. 
Laws  or  practices  in  any  nation  that 
accord  to  foreign  f inancisJ  institutions 
less  competitive  opportunities  than 
similar  domestic  institutions  must  be 
eliminated.  It  is  only  through  free  and 
equal  international  trade  can  world 
economic  growth  be  assured. 

In  his  comments.  Senator  Riegle 
has  addressed  the  major  securities 
market  issues  relating  to  Japanese 
Government  bond  market  access,  stock 
market  membership,  and  corporate 
bond  and  equity  tmderwriting  partici- 
pation. I  need  only  say  that  I  concur 
fully  in  his  observations.  As  for  laws 
and  practices  that  prevent  U.S.  banks 
from  being  able  to  compete  effectively 
and  on  the  same  terms  as  foreign 
banks  in  foreign  nations,  it  is  the  view 
of  this  Senator  that  they  must  be 
eliminated.  With  specific  regard  to 
Japan,  United  States,  and  Japanese 
banks  must  operate  under  equivalent 
capital  adequacy  standards.  United 
States  banks  must  be  permitted  to  es- 
tablish or  purchase  banks  there,  gain 
equal  access  to  domestic  deposit  funds 
and  payment  system  networlts,  and 
participate  broadly  in  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment bond  imderwritings. 

Japanese  banks  are  accorded  fuU 
competitive  equality  in  the  United 
States.  Under  our  laws  and  regula- 
tions, banks  owned  by  Japanese  com- 
panies are  treated  exactly  the  same  as 
banks  owned  by  United  States  bank 
holding  companies.  Through  this  legis- 
lation, this  Senator  seelu  nothing 
more  than  the  same  treatment  for 
United  States  banks  in  Japan. 

To  indicate  the  seriousness  of  my 
concerns  in  this  regard  and  my  intent 
that  this  goal  be  attained,  this  bill 
contains  a  provision  authorizing  the 
Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies,  with 
P»residential  approval,  to  deny  an  ap- 
pUcation  filed  with  them  by  an  institu- 
tion from  a  nation  whose  laws  and 
practices  are  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  national  treatment.  It  is 
my  expectation  that  the  authority 
provided  for  in  this  bill  will  never  have 
to  be  exercised.  Discussions  between 
our  government  and  the  Japanese  on 
trade  in  financial  services  including 
banking  issues  appear  to  be  proceeding 
well,  and  this  Senator  is  hopeful  of 
continued  cooperation  and  progress. 

In  particular,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Japanese  Finance  Ministry  and  central 
bank  will  soon  express  publically  their 
intent  to  participate  fully  in  the  cap- 
ital adequacy  discussions  now  going  on 
among  the  top  bank  supervision  offi- 


cials of  the  member  nations  of  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements. 
International  banking  institutions  re- 
gardless of  their  home  country  must 
satisfy  capital  requirements  that  are 
essentially  the  same.  If  they  do  not, 
competitive  advantages  and  imbal- 
ances will  develop  and  worldwide  fi- 
nancial soundness  will  be  threatened. 
The  recent  agreement  between  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve on  a  uniform  risk-based  capital 
standard  is  an  important  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  a  uniform  capital 
standard  applicable  to  all  internation- 
al banking  institutions.  Japanese  in- 
volvement in  the  development  of  such 
a  standard  and  compliance  with  it  is 
essential. 

This  Senator  believes  deeply  that 
the  openness  of  U.S.  banking  and  secu- 
rities markets  is  a  major  factor  con- 
tributing to  U.S.  economic  strength 
and  must  l>e  preserved.  It  is  also  his 
sincere  hope  that  the  other  leading  in- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  world  will 
continue  the  process  of  opening  their 
financial  markets  in  a  comparable 
way.  With  open  and  equitable  compe- 
tition in  these  markets,  the  outlook 
for  world  economic  growth  and  finan- 
cial stability  will  be  much  improved.* 


his  patent  by  a  set  of  Federal  regula- 
tions that  have  since  been  abandoned. 

Only  Congress  can  (»rrect  this  in- 
equity. I  urge  my  (x>lleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  to  bring  justice  to  a  de- 
serving individual  inventor  who  has 
had  the  bsul  fortune  to  run  into  a 
series  of  biu'eaucratic  regtilations  that 
should  have  been  changed  long  before 
they  were.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  in  the  interests  of  equity 
and  fair  play  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1102 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  through  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  shall,  when 
patent  numbered  3,387,268  (relating  to  a 
quotation  monitoring  unit)  expires,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  extend  such 
patent  for  ten  years,  with  all  the  rights  per- 
taining thereto.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1102.  A  bill  to  extend  patent  num- 
bered 3,387,268,  quotation  monitoring 
unit,  for  a  period  of  10  years:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

extension  of  patent  on  quotation 
monitoring  unit 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Senate  compan- 
ion to  H.R.  1274,  legislation  introduced 
earlier  this  year  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative Solarz.  Our  bills  seek  to 
undo  a  serious  inequity  resulting  from 
15  years  of  restrictive  Federal  regula- 
tions that  have  only  recently  been 
changed. 

On  September  9,  1963.  Prof.  Sidney 
E^pstein  of  Brooldyn,  NY,  filed  for  a 
patent  on  his  invention,  the  quotation 
monitoring  unit.  This  invention  en- 
ables investors  to  obtain  the  most 
recent  quotations  on  selected  stock 
issues  directly.  Professor  Epstein  was 
awarded  patent  No.  3,387,268  for  this 
invention  on  June  4,  1968. 

For  this  invention  to  be  fully  useful, 
however,  a  subsidiary  (xtmmunication 
authorization  [SCA]  is  needed.  The 
SCA  permits  information  to  be  sent 
over  FM  airwaves  to  the  quotation 
monitoring  unit.  Unfortunately,  for 
the  first  15  years  of  the  life  of  Profes- 
sor Epstein's  patent,  FCC  regulations 
did  not  permit  SCA's  to  be  used  with 
quotation  monitoring  units. 

By  the  time  the  FCC's  regulitions 
were  changed  in  1983  to  permit  SCA's 
to  be  used  with  Professor  Epstein's  in- 
vention, the  patent  had  nearly  ex- 
pired. For  more  than  10  years.  Profes- 
sor Epstein  was  denied  the  benefit  of 


By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Hetlih,  Mr.  Ifvnf ,  and  Mr. 

S.  1104.  A  bill  to  provide  reUef  to 
persons  injured  by  the  importation  of 
articles  into  the  United  States  at  less 
than  market  value  or  wholesale  price; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ANTTDUMPIHG  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduced  legislation  which  would 
amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1916 
(15  U.S.C.  72)  to  enhance  enforcement 
of  existing  antidumping  laws.  I  am 
Joined  in  introducing  this  bill  by  Sena- 
tor Heflin,  Senator  Heihz,  Senator 
Levih,  and  Senator  Cohen. 

Domestic  industries  suffering  injury 
from  dumped  imports  currently  do  not 
have  an  adequate  remedy  at  law.  Be- 
cause there  Is  no  viable  private  right 
of  action  to  enforce  existing  dumping 
laws,  U.S.  companies  which  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  unfair  trade 
practice  do  not  receive  any  compensa- 
tion for  their  economic  losses.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  private  right  of  action  also 
results  in  there  being  no  adequate  de- 
terrent to  dumping. 

The  unlawful  dumping  of  foreign 
goods  in  the  United  States  has  become 
a  serious  threat  to  American  indus- 
tries. Enormous  quantities  of  dumped 
products  enter  the  United  States  each 
year.  Existing  laws  prohibiting  such  il- 
legal imports  are  not  being  adequately 
enforced,  and  do  not  provide  remedies 
sufficient  to  compensate  injured  par- 
ties or  deter  future  imlawful  condu(;t. 
As  a  result,  domestic  companies  are  in- 
jured, and  thousands  of  American  Jobs 
are  lost  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  long  have  advocated 
strengthening  enforcement  of  existing 
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trade  lam  by  a  private  right  of  action. 
I  introduced  the  Unfair  Foreign  Com- 
petttlcm  Act  as  S.  2187  in  the  97th 
Oooffren.  8.  418  in  the  98th  Congreas, 
and  a  236  and  8.  1665  in  the  99th 
Congreas.  These  trade  initiatives  re- 
ceived strong  Upartiaan  support.  In 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade, 
repreamtattves  of  various  domestic  in- 
dustries strtmi^  supported  enactment 
of  this  legtslatkm.  Legal  experts  testi- 
fied about  the  urgent  need  for  a  pri- 
vate right  of  action  in  Federal  court  to 
sundement  the  current  administrative 
procedures. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  today 
differs  from  my  prior  initiatives. 
Rather  than  creating  an  entirely  new 
statutory  remedy.  I  am  proposing  cer- 
tain minimal  changes  to  existing  law. 

Under  the  current  dumping  statute 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  only  penalty  for  Ulegal 
dumping  is  a  duty  assessed  on  future 
impmts  of  the  dimiped  merchandise— 
a  dirty  which  is  paid  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. This  scheme  does  not  effectively 
deter  this  unfair  trade  practice.  The 
foreign  producer  can  continue  to 
dump  with  no  fear  of  economic  sanc- 
tion imtil  a  final  order  is  issued  or  the 
case  is  settled  by  governmental  negoti- 
atiCHis.  There  is  simply  no  incentive  to 
refrain  from  dumping  when  past  ille- 
gal actions  are  not  subject  to  penalty. 

The  availability  under  this  bill  of 
damages  to  U.S.  companies  would  rec- 
tify this  sitiution.  If  dumping  and 
injury  are  ultimately  found  to  have  oc- 
curred, the  illegally  obtained  profits 
would  be  at  risk,  thereby  increasing 
the  risk  of  dumping  for  foreign  ex- 
porters and  producers.  Foreign  enter- 
priaes.  like  any  domestic  company, 
would  be  held  responsible  for  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  their  anticom- 
petitive actions. 

This  bill's  provision  of  a  damage 
remedy  for  injiiry  from  illegal  imports 
would  provide  a  more  effective  deter- 
rent than  current  law,  would  provide 
retroactive  relief  to  fill  the  gap  under 
existing  law  which  imposes  duties  on 
only  future  imports,  and  would  pro- 
vide damage  awards  directly  to  the  in- 
jured American  industries.  Interna- 
tional trade  lawyers  testified  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in 
1985  that  a  private  damage  remedy  for 
injury  sustained  from  illegal  diunped 
imports  would  be  consistent  with  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

Although  a  private  right  of  action  to 
enforce  the  dumping  laws  has  existed 
since  1916.  it  has  viability.  There  never 
has  been  an  affirmative  decision  under 
the  1916  act's  provisions,  and  few  U.S. 
c(»npanies  have  brought  an  action 
under  the  act  because  of  its  excessive- 
ly high  burdens  of  proof. 

To  assist  UJS.  industries  in  their 
fight  against  illegally  dumi>ed  goods. 
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I  Introduce  today  would  make 
modest  modifications  in  the 
len  of  proof  under  the  Antidump- 
of  1916.  The  bill  also  would 
all^w  domestic  industries  injured  by 
dumped  imports  to  seek  damages,  both 
to  t»mpensate  for  the  injury  and  to 
deter  future  unfair  trade  practices. 

IJbder  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1916, 
itif  f  must:  prove  that  there  have 
common  and  systematic  sales  in- 
substantial  price   dlscrimlnar 
demonstrate  the  extent  of  injury 
such  price  discrimination;  and 
It  persuasive  evidence  that  the 
kdant  intended  to  injure  or  de- 
\y  a  U.S.  industry. 

"Alls  legislation  would  maintain  the 
basic  standard  of  proof  under  the  1916 
act— domestic  companies  still  would  be 
able  to  obtain  compensation  only  if 
their  proved  that  foreign  goods  are 
coi^only  and  systematically  sold  in 
the  U.S.  msu-ket  at  prices  substantially 
less  than  the  actual  market  value  or 
wholesales  price  of  such  goods  in  the 
forfign  market.  Plaintiffs  also  would 
have  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of 
their  injury  from  these  dumped  goods. 

Mr.  President,  the  modification  I 
propose  today  addresses  the  intent  re- 
qult«ment  of  the  1916  act.  I  would  not 
eliminate  this  burden  of  proof  entire- 
ly, k  believe,  however,  that  the  intent 
to  Injure  standard  should  be  deemed 
satfcf led  upon  proof  that  the  defend- 
ant knew  or  had  reason  to  know  that 
thei  goods  were  being  sold  in  the 
United  States  at  substantial  dtunping 
matglns.  If  the  act's  other  criteria 
were  met,  the  defendant  would  be  sub- 
ject to  liability  if  he  had  such  knowl- 
edge or  was  aware  of  information  that 
reasonably  would  have  given  him  such 
Imqwledge. 

EQr  amending  the  presently  insur- 
motmtable  standard  of  the  1916  act, 
wejwould  enhance  the  utility  of  this 
statutory  provision  wtiile  continuing 
to  iprotect  those  defendants  who  could 
no^  reasonably  have  been  aware  that 
th^  were  involved  in  substantial 
dumping  transactions.  The  1916  act's 
otlter  tough  standards  remain  in 
place— penalties  are  imposed  only 
St  those  who  engage  in  a  pattern 
of  jumping  involving  substantial  price 
lation;  no  liability  would 
attich  to  sporadic,  minimal  or  inno- 
ceqt  dumpers. 

legislation  also  would  eliminate 
the  oneroiis  criminal  penalties  in  ex- 
istifig  law  and  reduce  the  treble  dam- 
agOB  award  to  single  damages.  The  im- 
po^tion  of  criminal  sanctions  for  this 
coqunercial  wrong  is  inappropriate 
and  may  deter  application  of  the  stat- 
ute Domestic  companies  should  not 
benefit  from  the  windfall  of  treble 
damages;  companies  will  be  made 
whole  under  a  viable  damages  remedy. 

'she  bill  I  introduce  today  would 
make  three  technical  amendments  to 
the  1916  act  to  ensure  its  effective  im- 
pl^entation.  First,  the  biU  clarifies 
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the  act's  scope  to  include  foreign  man- 
ufacturers and  exporters,  if  they  knew 
or  had  reason  to  Imow  that  their 
goods  were  being  Imported  or  sold 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

Secoqd.  the  bill  incorporates  the  def- 
inition of  "such  or  similar  merchan- 
dise" in  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  so  that  dumping  calculations  can 
be  undertaken  when  the  merchandise 
meets  the  product  comparability  test 
established  in  that  statute.  This  modi- 
f  icationi  would  help  ensure  that  a  dis- 
trict cobrt  Judge  would  proceed  with 
the  dumping  analysis  even  if  there 
were  technical  differences  in  the  goods 
sold  in  the  home  market  and  those  ex- 
ported io  the  United  States.  The  bill 
also  defines  "actual  market  value"  ac- 
cording! to  the  definition  of  the  term 
"foreign  market  value"  in  the  1930  act. 

Third,  the  bill  appoints  the  district 
director  of  the  port  through  which  the 
article  Is  imported  as  the  agent  for 
service  of  process.  The  defendant, 
however,  still  may  raise  any  available 
constitutional  grounds  for  objecting  to 
jurisdiction  by  U.S.  courts. 

The  1916  act,  including  its  damages 
remedy,  already  has  been  grandfa- 
thered under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  [GATT].  The 
bill  I  Introduce  today  modifies  the 
1916  act's  "intent  to  injure"  stand- 
ard—a Requirement  which  does  not 
appear  (in  any  form  in  the  GATT's 
Antiduibplng  Code.  International 
trade  lawyers  strongly  argue  that 
changing  an  "intent"  standard  to  a 
"knowledge"  requirement  would  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  GATT.  In 
fact,  sa^ictions  imposed  on  the  defend- 
ant actually  are  reduced  under  my 
proposskl.  becaiise  of  the  elimination  of 
criminal  penalties  and  the  reduction 
of  treble  damages  to  single  damages. 

The  Antidiunping  Act  of  1916  has 
been  a  part  of  the  UJ5.  trade  laws  for  a 
significant  period  of  time.  Dumping 
long  ha^  been  recognized  under  United 
States  {and  international  law  as  an 
unfair  jtrade  practice.  The  proposed 
minor  adjustments  to  the  1916  statute 
to  enhance  its  utility  are  compatible 
with  the  goals  of  Congress  to  improve 
the  enforcement  of  our  Nation's  trade 
laws.     1 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  U.S. 
Suprente  Court  in  Zenith  Radio  Corp. 
V.  Matiuahita  Electric  Industrial  Co. 
LL  (No.  86-1453)  refused  to  review 
claims  I  by  United  States  television 
manufsjcturers  that  Japanese  produc- 
ers had  violated  the  Antidumping  Act 
of  1916  and  United  States  antitrust 
statutes.  In  December  1986,  the 
United  {States  Third  Circuit  Court  of 
AppealA  dismissed  claims  by  Zenith 
and  the  National  Union  Electric  Co. 
for  alleged  unfair  pricing  by  Japanese 
televisl(>n  producers,  resulting  in  mil- 
lions o£  dollars  in  damages. 

This  major  decision,  coming  after  16 
years    pf    litigation,    clearly    demon- 


strates the  near  impossibility  of  in- 
jured domestic  industries  proving  ille- 
gal dumping  and  collecting  damages 
imder  the  1916  act  as  currently  inter- 
preted. The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  directly  addresses  the  "intent" 
requirement  luider  the  act  and  the 
damages  remedy.  Had  the  1916  act  al- 
ready included  the  amendments  which 
I  am  proposing,  the  results  of  the 
Zenith  case  might  have  been  com- 
pletely different.  By  adopting  my  pro- 
p<»al  now,  perhaps  we  can  protect 
other  key  industries  from  being  deci- 
mated by  illegal  dumping  in  the  way 
our  television  industry  has  been. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives considered  during  the  99th 
Congress  H.R.  4800,  the  omnibus  trade 
bill,  which  included  a  limited  private 
right  of  action  provision  proposed  by 
Representative  Guariki.  The  Guarini 
amendment  allows  a  U.S.  manufactur- 
er, producer,  or  wholesaler  to  file  suit 
in  the  Court  of  International  Trade 
for  damages  from  defendants  against 
whom  an  antidimiping  order  is  issued. 
The  House  passed  H.R.  4800  with  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support  on  May 
22,  1986.  The  omnibus  trade  bill,  in- 
cluding the  Guarini  amendment,  has 
ben  reintroduced  as  H.R.  3  on  January 
6,  1987.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  on  March  25,  reported 
H.R.  3  with  a  limited  private  right  of 
action  provision. 

Illegal  dumping  is  severely  injuring 
American  steel,  chemical,  glass,  tex- 
tile, electronics,  agriculture,  rubber, 
and  cement  industries,  among  others. 
When  interested  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives take  a  look  at  this  list  of  egre- 
gious violations  of  law  currently  unre- 
medied, it  is  my  thought  that  there 
will  be  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
both  Houses  that  will  come  forth  and 
support  this  kind  of  reasonable,  tar- 
geted, and  directed  remedy. 

The  bOl  I  introduce  today  would  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  administra- 
tion's pursuit  of  voluntary  import  re- 
straints. It  would  offer  no  new  tariffs 
or  quotas  or  protectionist  barriers.  It 
would  not  displace  any  existing  reme- 
dies through  the  International  Trade 
Commission  or  otherwise.  Rather,  it 
would  reduce  the  pressures  for  resort 
to  such  disfavored  measures,  by  allow- 
ing vigorous  enforcement  of  laws  al- 
ready on  the  books. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  like 
the  vigor  of  private  plaintiffs  when  it 
comes  to  enforcement  of  trade  or 
other  commercial  statutes.  We  have 
msiny  decades  of  evidence  of  this  with 
regard  to  private  enforcement  of  our 
antitrust  laws.  The  theory  that  private 
plaintiffs  would  find  strong  incentive 
to  bring  such  antitrust  suits— and  in  so 
doing  would  both  recoup  deserved 
compensation  for  their  injuries  and 
advance  strong  national  public  policy 
interests— certainly  has  proved  cor- 
rect. There  is  no  reason  why  the  same 


would  not  be  true  of  private  suits  to 
enforce  our  trade  laws. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  by 
recent  calls  for  new  protectionist  tar- 
iffs against  goods  from  coimtries  with 
large  trade  surpluses  with  the  United 
States.  I  sympathize  with  the  frustra- 
tions which  lead  to  such  efforts,  even 
as  I  question  their  appropriateness. 
The  way  to  avert  such  counterproduc- 
tive measures  is  to  enforce  the  trade 
laws  which  already  are  in  place. 

We  desperately  need  the  vigorous 
private  enforcement  this  biU  would 
spiu-  if  we  are  to  chart  successfully  a 
coiu'se  between  the  grave  dangers  of 
increased  protectionism  and  the  cer- 
tain peril  which  would  result  from  im- 
abated  illegal  foreign  imports.  Accord- 
ingly, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1104 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 801  of  the  Act  of  September  8,  1916  (39 
Stat.  798;  15  UJS.C.  72)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  second  paragraph. 

(2)  by  striking  out  "It  shall  be"  in  the  first 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a) 
It  shall  be", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Any  person  injured" 
and  Inserting  in  heu  thereof  "(bKl)  Any 
person  injured", 

(4)  by  striking  out  "The  foregoing  provi- 
sions" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)  The 
provisions  of  this  section", 

(5)  by  striking  out  "wholesale  price  of 
such  articles"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "wholesale  price  of  such  or 
similar  articles", 

(8)  by  striking  out  "threefold"  in  subsec- 
tion (bKl). 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  If  the  plaintiff  in  any  action  brought 
under  paragraph  (1)  introduces  evidence 
that  indicates  the  defendant  knew,  or  had 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  article  that  is  the 
subject  of  such  action  was  being  Imported  or 
sold  in  the  United  States  at  a  price  which 
was  substantially  less  than  the  actual 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  or 
similar  articles— 

"(A)  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  principal  markets  of— 

"(1)  the  country  in  which  such  or  similar 
articles  are  produced,  or 

"(ii)  other  foreign  countries  to  which  such 
or  similar  articles  are  commonly  exported, 
and 

"(B)  after  adding  to  such  market  value  or 
wholesale  price — 

"(1)  freight. 

"(ii)  duty,  and 

"(ill)  other  charges  and  expenses  necessar- 
ily Incident  to  the  importation  and  sale  of 
such  or  similar  articles  in  the  United  States, 
the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  de- 
fendant to  prove  that  the  defendant  did  not 
have  such  knowledge  or  reason  to  believe. 

"(3)  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court  In 
any  action  brought  under  paragraph  (1) 
that  Justice  requires  that  a  defendant  or 


any  other  person  be  brought  before  the 
court,  the  court  may  cause  the  defendant  or 
such  person  to  be  summoned,  without 
regard  to  where  the  defendant  or  such 
person  resides,  is  found,  or  has  an  agent, 
and  the  subpoenas  to  that  end  may  be 
served  and  enforced  in  any  district  of  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  The  acceptance  by  any  foreign  manu- 
facturer, producer  or  exporter  of  any  right 
or  privilege  conferred  upon  him  to  sell  his 
products  or  have  his  products  sold  by  an- 
other person  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
considered  to  be  equivalent  to  an  appoint- 
ment by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  produc- 
er, or  exporter  of  the  District  Director  of 
the  United  States  Customs  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  for  the  port 
through  which  the  article  is  imported  to  be 
the  true  and  lawful  agent  ut>on  whom  may 
be  served  all  lawful  process  In  any  action 
brought  under  paragraph  (1).",  and 

(8)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Any  person  who  produces,  manufac- 
tures, or  exports  from  a  foreign  cotintry  any 
article  shall  be  treated  as  assisting  in  the 
importation  of  such  article  into  the  United 
States  if  such  person  knew,  or  had  reason  to 
believe,  that  such  article  was  being  import- 
ed into,  or  was  to  be  sold  in,  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  knew,  or  had  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  article  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  action  brought  under  paragr^h 
(1)  was  being  imported  or  sold  in  the  United 
States  at  a  price  which  was  substantially 
less  than  the  actual  market  value  or  whole- 
sale price  of  such  or  similar  articles— 

"(A)  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  principal  markets  of— 

"(1)  the  country  in  which  such  or  similar 
articles  are  produced,  or 

"(11)  other  foreign  countries  to  which  such 
or  similar  articles  are  <»mmonly  exported, 
and 

"(B)  after  adding  to  such  market  value  or 
wholesale  price— 

"(1)  freight, 

"(U)  duty,  and 

"(iii)  other  charges  and  expenses  necessar- 
Uy  incident  to  the  importation  and  sale  of 
such  or  similar  articles  In  the  United  States. 

shall  be  treated  as  having  the  intention  de- 
scribed in  the  proviso  of  subsection  (a). 

"(3)  The  term  actual  market  value'  has 
the  same  meaning  given  to  the  term  'foreign 
market  value'  under  section  773  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

"(4)  The  term  'such  or  similar  articles'  has 
the  same  meaning  given  to  the  term  such 
or  similar  merchandise'  under  section 
771(16)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.". 


By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself. 

Mr.  DUREirBERGER.  Mr.  Mothi- 

HAK.      Mr.      MrrcHXLL.      Mr. 

Baucus,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Stat- 

roRO.    Mr.    Breaitx.    and   Mr. 

Graham): 

S.  1105.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 

program  of  ground  water  research;  to 

the  Committee  on  Environment  and 

Public  Works. 

CaOtnfD  WATER  RCSKARCH  ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Ground  Water 
Research  Act  of  1987,  legislation  to 
expand  and  strengthen  research  on 
ground  water  resources. 
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I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Duren- 

nr*f»»    MOTMIBAlf.  MnCHELL,  BAUCUS, 

Ckafo,      STArroRO.      Breaux,      and 


TiUe  II  of  the  bill  specifies  the  role 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  in 
ground  water  research.  The  USGS  has 


.1—  1..  ^._.._ 
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hear  testimony  from  a  wide  range  of 
experts  and  interested  groups. 
I  wa^t  to  hear  the  views  of  State 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  out- 
line was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Chapee.  Stattord,  Breaux,  Graham, 
Humphrey,  and  Grasslxy  in  introduc- 
ing the  Ground  Water  Research  Act  of 


innovative  ways  to  remediate  contami- 
nated ground  water  in  situ. 
In  order  to  ensure  the  development 
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I  mm  ideaaed  that  Senators  Dtmni- 
■BHiaa.  MoTMiBAif.  Mrchsll,  Baucus, 
Ckaio;  Stawoso.  Brkaux.  and 
QajtOMM  taav«  Joined  me  In  introducing 
this  important  bilL  In  addition.  Sena- 
tes MoTmHAM,  MiTCHXLL.  and  others 
are  introducing  identical  legislation  as 
an  amendment  to  8.  20.  which  pro- 
vides for  a  comprehensive  i4>proach  to 
protection  of  ground  water. 

Ground  water  is  a  national  resource 
of  tremendous  value  and  importance. 
Half  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  great  majority  of  those 
living  In  rural  areas,  rely  on  groimd 
water  for  drinking  water. 

In  my  hone  State  of  North  Dakota, 
62  percent  of  the  population  relies  on 
ground  water  for  domestic  supply.  It  is 
the  only  source  of  water  for  thousands 
of  farm  famflies  and  their  livestock. 
Almost  all  smaller  cities  and  towns 
destead  solely  on  ground  water  as  a 
source  of  supply.  Increasingly,  ground 
water  is  being  used  to  Irrigate  crops 
and  grassland  during  low  rainfall  peri- 
ods. 

Recent  surveys  by  the  Elnvlronmen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  and  other  orga- 
nizations have  identified  ground  water 
contamlnatl<m  problems  across  the 
United  States.  Sources  of  ground 
water  contamination  are  diverse,  in- 
cluding waste  disposal  sites,  leaking 
undovround  storage  tanks,  and  appli- 
cation of  pesticides  and  fertilizers. 
Ccntamlnants  from  these  sources  are 
known  to  cause  adverse  health  and  en- 
vironmental effects  and  to  impose 
large  costs  in  treatment  and  remedi- 
ation. In  rural  areas  such  as  North 
Dakota,  house-by-house  monitoring, 
treatment,  or  correction  of  contamina- 
tion problems  can  be  so  expensive  that 
prevention  is  an  absolutely  necessary 
strategy. 

Research  on  ground  water  is  now  un- 
derway at  several  Federal  agencies. 
The  cxrrrent  research  program,  howev- 
er, is  inadequate  in  several  respects. 
We  need  to  know  more  about  the  loca- 
tions and  amounts  of  groimd  water, 
the  health  effects  of  ground  water 
contaminants,  the  caiises  and  extent 
of  ground  water  contamination,  and 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  prevent- 
ing and  controlling  ground  water  con- 
tamination. 

Tills  legislation  is  intended  to 
exjwnd  the  National  Ground  Water 
Research  Program  and  to  clarify  and 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  this  work. 

Title  I  of  my  bill  establishes  a  com- 
prehensive ground  water  research  pro- 
gram at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  bill  specifies  the  research 
authorities  of  the  Agency,  provides  for 
expanded  research  on  methods  and 
practices  for  control  of  contamination, 
provides  for  a  new  program  of  re- 
search into  the  health  effects  of  con- 
taminants found  in  groimd  water,  and 
creates  a  research  committee  to  co- 
ordinate these  research  efforts. 


itle  n  of  the  biU  specifies  the  role 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  in 
ground  water  research.  The  USGS  has 
had  a  pioneering  role  in  assessment  of 
th<  ground  water  resource,  as  with  all 
waier  resources  in  the  United  States. 
Tl^  bill  provides  for  continuation  and 
expansion  of  US08  programs  to  deter- 
the  locations  and  amounts  of 
id  water  and  to  assess  the  quanti- 
ty imd  quality  of  the  ground  water  re- 
source. The  bill  also  directs  the  USGS 
to  develop  a  national  inventory  of 
grtiund  water  resources  and  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  findings  of  the 
Inwntory. 

'litle  m  of  my  bill  provides  specific 
aufhority  for  the  ground  water  re- 
se^h  work  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
sefftsh  Service.  In  North  Dakota  it  is 
th^  impact  of  agricultural  practices 
that  poses  the  greatest  threat  to 
grqund  water.  To  avoid  risking  the 
th  of  our  farm  families  and  small 
that  depend  on  ground  water, 
to  provide  water  of  acceptable 
ty  for  livestock  watering  and  irri- 
on.  we  need  research  on  how  to 
Jmlze  that  impact.  This  title  en- 
rages research  on  improving  the  ef- 
ficiency of  agricultural  chemicals,  in- 
clialing  nutrients  and  pesticides;  on  re- 
ducing irrigation  water  requirements 
ani  improving  water  management;  on 
demonstrating  integrated  pest  man- 
agement; on  improving  agricultural 
chemical  disposal  practices;  and  on 
preventing  and  correcting  ground 
waier  contamination  that  may  result 
from  agricultural  practices. 

We  hope  to  find  a  mechanism  to 
supplement  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  to  work  directly  with  farmers 
and  county  agents  in  carrying  this  re- 
setbtsh  into  practice. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  create  a 
series  of  ground  water  research  insti- 
tutes, provide  for  national  assessments 
of  Individual  sources  of  contamination, 
require  coordination  of  the  agencies 
conducting  groimd  water  research,  es- 
tal  lish  a  national  ground  water  inf  or- 
mi  tion  clearinghouse,  and  require  spe- 
cie I  studies  of  methods  of  control  for 
sp  cific  contamination  problems. 

'  Ills  legislation  is  intended  to  estab- 
lis  1  a  balanced  and  coordinated  re- 
search program  for  the  Nation's 
ground  water  resources.  The  informa- 
tioki  developed  by  this  research  should 
be;  of  great  value  to  States  and  the 
leral  Government  in  detecting,  pre- 
venting, and  correcting  ground  water 
resources.  Over  the  next  several 
months,  the  Ehivironment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  will  work  with  all 
interested  parties  to  develop  this  legis- 
lation and  assure  that  it  will  result  in 
the  best  possible  program  of  ground 
wilter  research  for  the  country. 

As  part  of  this  legislative  develop- 
ment process,  we  will  hold  hearings  on 
grbund  water  research  issues.  These 
hearings   will   be   an   opportunity   to 
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hear  tostimony  from  a  wide  range  of 
experts  and  interested  groups. 

I  want  to  hear  the  views  of  State 
agencieB  working  on  ground  water  re- 
search I  and  protection  programs.  I 
want  to  hear  the  views  of  the  Federal 
agencieb  affected  by  the  legislation.  I 
want  to  hear  the  views  of  industry  and 
users  of  products  that  may  enter 
ground  water.  In  particular,  I  want  the 
benefit  of  input  from  the  farming 
community  and  the  producers  of  agri- 
cultural chemicals.  I  want  to  hear  the 
views  ctf  the  environmental  communi- 
ty. Ant^  I  want  to  hear  the  views  of 
public  and  private  sector  scientists 
conducting  ground  water  research. 

A  number  of  important  issues  ad- 
dressed in  the  bill  wUl  benefit  from 
broad  public  discussion  and  debate. 

Is  the  distribution  of  research  func- 
tions ainong  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies appropriate? 

Is  the  Federal  agency  coordination 
provision  of  the  bill  adequate? 

Is  the  process  for  development  of 
data  on  specific  contaminants  found  in 
ground  water  adequate  and  workable? 

Does  the  bill  provide  for  sufficient 
basic  duta  on  ground  water  status  and 
trends,  given  the  high  cost  of  collect- 
ing such  information? 

The  icommittee   will   consider   the 


IF' 
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comments  and  suggestions  of  the  vari- 
ous Interested  parties  and  revise  this 
legislation  as  appropriate.  This  bUl 
builds  6n  the  work  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  rToxic  Substances  and  Environ- 
mentall  Oversight  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. While  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing to4ay  is  a  good,  comprehensive 
statement  of  an  approach  to  ground 
water  research,  I  am  certain  that  it 
can  be  Improved.  As  I  and  others  have 
indicated,  there  are  portions  of  the  bill 
for  whjch  we  are  already  seeking  alter- 
natives or  refinements.  I  hope  that  all 
interes^d  groups  and  individuals  will 
th    the    committee    in    this 

sing,  I  want  to  add  that  it  is 
sntion  that  the  Environment 
^blic  Works  Committee  develop 
lal  ground  water  legislation  de- 
to  provide  for  comprehensive 
protection  of  the  resource.  The  bill  we 
are  introducing  today  addresses  just 
the  fiifct  part  of  the  broader  ground 
water  oontamination  problem. 
I  am' working  with  Senators  Moyhi- 

HAK.  DURENBERGER,  MITCHELL,  BAUCUS, 

and  others  on  the  committee  to  devel- 
op a  mpre  comprehensive  bill  to  assure 
the  protection  of  ground  water  re- 
sources. This  research  bill  introduced 
today  would  become  one  element  of 
that  legislation.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  be  able  to  introduce  that  compre- 
hensive ground  water  protection  bill 
within  I  the  next  several  months. 

I  as^  unanimous  consent  that  an 
outline  of  the  Ground  Water  Research 
Act  of  1 1987  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  out- 
line was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

Omuinc  OioTTHD  Water  Reskarch  Bnx 

TTTLX  I— PROGRAMS  OF  THE  EITVIROinfEIITAL 
PROTBCTIOH  AGENCY 

Sec.  101:  Specifies  authorities  and  prior- 
ities. 

Sec.  102:  Establishes  a  research  committee 
and  requires  a  management  plan. 

Sec.  103:  Provides  for  research  to  develop 
technologies  for  control  of  ground  water 
pollution. 

Sec.  104:  Provides  for  research  of  the 
health  effects  of  contaminants  with  costs  of 
research  paid  by  manufacturers. 

Sec.  105:  Establishes  institutes  at  major 
universities  to  conduct  ground  water  re- 
search. 

Sec.  106:  Provides  for  nationwide  assess- 
ments of  specified  sources  of  ground  water 
contamination. 

Sec.  107:  Specifies  other  research  authori- 
ties for  EPA. 

TITLE  II— PROGRAMS  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY 

Sec.  201:  Amends  the  basic  USOS  author- 
ity to  provide  for  existing  research  activities 
and  some  expansion  of  activities. 

Sec.  202:  Establishes  a  national  ground 
water  quality  and  quantity  inventory  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  203:  Technical  amendments  to  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act. 

Sec.  204:  Assures  that  this  title  does  not 
restrict  the  authorities  of  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator. 

TITLE  III— PROGRAMS  OP  OTHER  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  301:  Authorizes  the  existing  research 
program  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice with  some  expansion. 

TTTLB  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401:  Authorizes  special  studies  of  spe- 
cific ground  water  contamination  sources 
and  problems. 

Sec.  402:  Establishes  a  national  ground 
water  information  clearinghouse. 

Sec.  403:  Provides  for  coordination  among 
EPA,  USGS,  ARS  and  other  federal  agency 
reports  to  Congress. 

Sec.  404:  Establishes  a  policy  for  patents 
for  inventions  developed  as  a  result  of  this 
research  effort. 

Sec.  405:  Provides  authorizations  for  these 
activities  [roughly  $285  million  per  year, 
about  one-third  of  which  is  new  authoriza- 
tion]. 
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Section 
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For  5  yen «   Sec.  101 200 

.  Sic  102 

Do 25   Stc.  103. 125 

Do 25   Sec  104 125 

Do 11   Sec  105 55 

Do 10  Sec  106 50 

for3yeai5 155   Sec  201 465 

Fot2»e« 10    Sec  202 20 

Fori  Iter I  Sec  202 I 

Fa5y«n 6  Sec  301 30 

forljeir 5   Sec  402 5 

for  4  yen 3_  Sec  402 12 

ToU '  2*5  •  1.1 

■  SecoRd  it»  luRtai  iMd  malii  (tas  Ml  kMi  21.5  niiei  Wil  tor 
snul  speaH  stides  oner  5  Man.) 
>  Omt  S  yen  It  {1.1  bita. 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  joining  with  Senators  Buroick, 
Dttrenberger,    Moynihan,    Mitchell, 


Chapke.  Stafford,  Breaux,  Graham, 
HuMPHRET,  and  Grasslet  in  introduc- 
ing the  Ground  Water  Research  Act  of 
1987. 

Ground  water  is  one  of  our  most  pre- 
cious resources  but  one  of  our  least 
understood.  In  rural  America  it  is  the 
primary  source  of  water  both  for  per- 
sonal consumption  and  to  support  our 
agricultural  communities. 

Unlike  major  metropolitan  areas, 
where  elaborate  water  treatment  and 
costly  technologies  can  treat  contami- 
nated water,  rural  America  must 
depend  on  raw  water  protected  solely 
by  the  mantle  of  the  earth. 

Treatment  is  not  an  option  for  rural 
areas.  Protection  is  the  only  means 
available  to  ensure  the  vitality  of  this 
resource  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

The  Nation's  ground  water  is  being 
threatened.  Toxic  waste  from  industri- 
al and  mining  practices  pollutes 
ground  water  recharging  our  rivers 
and  streams  with  toxic  contamination. 
In  certain  areas  of  the  country,  abuse 
of  pesticides  has  led  to  treatment  of 
individual  private  wells.  Other  areas 
have  experienced  ground-water  con- 
tamination caused  by  poorly  designed 
sewage  and  waste  disposal  practices. 

The  American  public  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly alarmed  over  the  loss  of 
this  irreplaceable  resource.  As  a  nation 
we  are  ill-equipped  to  address  the 
problem. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  major  commit- 
ment to  learn  how  to  protect  this  nat- 
ural resource.  Congress  and  the 
Nation  must  raise  the  priority  and 
protect  the  Nation's  ground  water. 

This  legislation  will  establish  a  pro- 
gram within  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  support  the  protec- 
tion, maintenance  and  restoration  of 
the  ground  water  resources  of  the 
United  States.  EPA  shall  conduct  stud- 
ies, promote  the  coordination  of  re- 
search, investigations,  experiments, 
demonstrations,  surveys  and  studies  to 
both  identify,  prevent  and  correct 
ground  water  contamination. 

There  Is  a  critical  need  to  under- 
stand how  contaminants  move 
through  the  soil  polluting  both  ground 
water  and  eventually  surface  water. 
Ways  must  be  found  to  control  poten- 
tial contaminants  of  ground  water  and 
to  prevent  future  degradation.  These 
research  programs  are  meant  to  dove- 
tail and  complement  efforts  being 
made  to  treat  the  Nation's  hazardous 
waste.  In  undertaking  these  investiga- 
tions, the  protection  of  public  health 
and  protection  of  the  environment  are 
to  be  treated  equally.  In  addition  to 
considering  individual  contaminants, 
attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  syner- 
gistic impacts  caused  by  multiple  con- 
taminants. 

While  prevention  of  ground-water 
contamination,  particularly  in  rural 
areas,  must  be  given  highest  priority, 
attention  also  needs  to  be  focused  on 


innovative  ways  to  remediate  contami- 
nated ground  water  in  situ. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  development 
of  a  coordinated  national  policy,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress indicating  where  the  Nation  is 
heading,  what  it  has  accomplished  to 
date  and  what  policies  the  United 
States  should  be  adopting. 

While  the  legislation  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  from  unilaterally  instituting  a 
national  ground-water  strategy  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  legislation  for 
Congress  and  EPA  to  work  together 
cooperatively.  It  is  my  hope  that  no 
EPA  ground-water  policy  be  imple- 
mented treating  rural  areas  as  second 
class  citizens.  Congress  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  con- 
sensus and  implement  a  national 
ground-water  policy.  This  legislation  Is 
an  important  force  in  shaping  that 
policy. 

The  administrator  is  to  undertake 
demonstration  projects  to  get  innova- 
tive technologies  and  practices  in  place 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Monitoring, 
testing,  and  public  education  shall  be 
an  important  component  of  these 
projects. 

In  order  to  understand  the  effects 
caused  by  ground  water  contaminants, 
a  new  health  and  environmental  ef- 
fects research  effort  is  mandated.  It  is 
the  intention  of  this  legislation  that 
the  research  effort  extend  beyond 
health  effects  to  humans  and  include 
effects  on  all  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment. The  propensity  of  bioaccumu- 
late  or  to  discharge  to  surface  waters 
causing  additional  impacts  needs  to  be 
thoroughly  considered  in  understand- 
ing these  contaminants. 

The  purposes  of  this  legislation  shall 
be  carried  out  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  limited  number  of  research 
institutes  located  in  various  represent- 
ative regions  of  the  country. 

Ground  water  assessments  shall  be 
undertaken  in  coordination  with  the 
Geological  Survey  to  understand  the 
frequency  and  concentration  of  con- 
taminants in  the  Nation's  ground 
water  resources.  Specific  assessments 
are  to  be  undertaken  for  pesticide  ap- 
plications; on  site  sewage  and  waste 
disposal;  landfills,  surface  impound- 
ments, wastepiles,  and  contaminant  re- 
leases; class  V  injection  wells;  fertilizer 
injections;  irrigation  return  flows  and 
publicly-owned  treatment  works.  In 
addition,  the  Governor  of  any  State 
may  petition  the  administrator  to  ini- 
tiate additional  assessments  if  it  is 
deemed  necessary. 

There  is  a  need  to  strengthen  envi- 
ronment research  programs  at  the  Eta- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency. 
Ground  water  research  deserves  a 
higher  national  priority.  In  raising  the 
priority  of  ground  water  research  it  Is 
important  that  attention  not  be  divert- 
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ed  from  solving  the  other  serious  long- 
term  problems  facing  the  Nation. 
Ololial  temperature  change,  air  pollu- 
tion, toxic  substances,  biotechnology, 
and  surface  water  protection  each 
pose  significant  problems  for  the 
future  which  require  a  continued  re- 
search commitment.  There  is  a  clear 
need  to  strengthen  our  commitment  to 
ground  water  but  we  must  not  dimin- 
ish our  commitment  to  solving  the 
multimedia  problem  of  environmental 

pollution.* 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  introducing  the  Ground 
Water  Research  Act  of  1987.  This  bill 
represents  the  first  major  legislative 
propoMd  in  this  important  area.  What 
we  don't  know  about  ground  water  and 
ground  water  pollution  could  fiU  a 
whole  library.  The  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducdng  today  will  enable  us  to  correct 
that  problem. 

To  understand  the  importance  of 
ground  water  as  an  environmental 
issue,  one  need  look  no  further  than 
his  or  her  own  backyard.  Let's  take 
Rhode  Island  as  an  example.  In  my 
home  State,  ground  water  is  a  locaUy 
abundant  and  widely  used  resource. 
When  people  think  of  the  ocean  State, 
they  don't  think  of  ground  water.  But. 
in  1980,  ground  water  supplied  drink- 
ing water  to  20  percent  of  the  State's 
population.  Ptfty-one  percent  of  aU 
ground  water  withdrawals  were  for 
public  supply.  From  1960  to  1980, 
withdrawal  of  ground  water  for  public 
supplies  nearly  doubled,  from  10  to  19 
million  gallons  per  day. 

Reserves  are  adequate  in  my  State 
to  meet  a  substantial  part  of  our 
future  public  supply  and  industrial 
water  needs.  But  we  have  a  problem. 

Because  of  high  aquifer  permeability 
and  the  depth  to  the  water  table, 
which  in  most  cases  is  small,  ground 
water  in  Rhode  Island  is  extremely 
susceptible  to  contamination.  We  al- 
ready have  examples  of  local  contami- 
nation that  have  resvilted  from  lealung 
gasoline  tanks  as  well  as  from  leaching 
of  hazardous  chemicals  from  landfills, 
of  salt  from  uncovered  storage  piles, 
and  of  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  herbi- 
cides applied  to  agricultural  land  and 
lawns.  Accidental  spills  of  organic  sol- 
vents have  contaminated  eight  public 
supply  wells  and  more  than  100  pri- 
vate wells. 

This  bill  is  a  first  step.  It  addresses 
the  research  needs  in  this  area.  My 
coUeagues  and  I  plan  to  develop  this 
legislation  through  the  hearing  proc- 
ess and,  later  this  year,  to  use  it  as  the 
foundation  for  a  larger,  comprehen- 
sive bill  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
ground  water  contamination. 

Mr.  President,  introduction  of  this 
bill  is  a  significant  event.  We  are  lead- 
ing the  Committee  on  EInvironment 
and  Public  Works  into  an  area  where 
it  has  not  ventured  in  the  past.  The 
issues  are  important  ones  for  all  of  us. 


I  if^e  every  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
review  this  bill  and  to  Join  us  as  a  co- 
sponsor.* 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
de] it.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  dis- 
tin  piished  chairman  of  the  Environ- 
me  at  and  Public  Works  Committee, 
Sei  lator  Buroick,  and  many  other 
members  of  that  committee  to  intro- 
duce the  Ground  Water  Research  Act 
of  1987. 

is  a  bipartisan  bill  to  authorize 
^arch,  studies,  and  investigations  at 
ious  Federal  agencies  with  respect 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  Na- 
tion's ground  water  resources  and  the 
steps  that  we  must  take  to  protect 
those  resources  from  further  degrada- 
tic^.  This  bill  is  intended  to  provide 
th4  luiowledge  and  information  that 
can  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  nation- 
al, comprehensive  ground  water  pro- 
tection program  that  has  as  its  pur- 
pose the  prevention  of  ground  water 
coatamination. 

ikr.  President,  in  the  last  Congress  I 
was  fortunate  to  chair  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Toxic  Substances  and  Environ- 
mepital  Oversight  where  we  held  7 
days  of  oversight  hearings  on  the 
problem  of  ground  water  contamlna- 
tioti.  As  a  result  of  those  hearings  and 
the  interest  and  efforts  of  many  mem- 
t>ets  of  the  Environment  Committee, 
we  made  a  small  legislative  beginning 
on  I  ground  water  protection  last  year. 
Ws  included  protection  for  drinking 
wafer  wellhead  areas  and  sole  source 
aq^ers  in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Acl  amendments.  We  included  ground 
wafer  protection  as  a  priority  for  the 
new  nonpoint  source  pollution  pro- 
gnun  under  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

^e  reauthorized  Superfund  which 
ha£  many  ground  water  protection  fea- 
tures. Especially  it  begins  a  program 
of  health  effects  research  in  ground 
water  contaminants  and  authorizes  a 
$500-million  program  to  clean  up  leak- 
ing underground  storage  tanks.  And 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  passed 
legislation  to  protect  grround  water 
frdm  pesticide  contamination,  al- 
though those  bills  did  not  make  it  to 
the  President's  desk.  So  ground  water 
protection  Is  not  a  new  issue  here  in 
the  Senate  Chamber. 

ti  fact,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  16  major  Federal  statutes  which 
d€^  in  some  way  with  the  groimd 
water  resources  of  the  Nation.  And 
th^re  are  ground  water  activities  un- 
det^ay  in  22  different  Federal  agen- 
cies. Although  we  made  more  than  a 
beginning  in  our  efforts  to  protect  the 
Nation's  ground  water,  it  is  not  entire- 
ly! clear  where  we  are  headed  with 
these  efforts.  The  existing  laws  have 
no  common  goal  or  purpose.  The  pro- 
gimms  of  the  various  agencies  are  not 
a(lequately  coordinated.  And  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  ground  water  are  very  often 
incompatible  by  design  and  inconsist- 
enft  when  put  into  practice; 
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What  we  need  is  a  comprehensive, 
nations  1  ground  water  protection  stat- 
ute. There  is  an  emerging  consensus 
on  that  point,  I  believe.  I  think  that 
the  Members  who  are  here  on 
ir  to  cosponsor  this  bill  believe 
need  a  comprehensive  Federal 
defined  by  law.  A  modest 
of  interest  groups  and  think 
^ave  recently  recommended  a 
Federal  ground  water  protection  strat- 
egy. Efen  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
in  the  past  few  weelts  aclcnowledged 
that  comprehensive  ground  water  leg- 
islation is  needed  to  integrate  all  of 
the  various  efforts  that  are  underway. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  we  are 
introducing  this  afternoon  is  a  down- 
payment  on  a  comprehensive,  national 
policy.  JThis  is  a  bipartisan  bill  devel- 
oped by  many  of  the  members  of  our 
committee.  It  is  Just  a  research  bill.  It 
does  not  promise  to  prevent  the  con- 
tamination of  our  ground  water  re- 
sources. But  it  is  a  comprehensive  re- 
search ibill  that  seeks  to  cover  all  of 
the  grolund  water  research  activities  of 
the  vailious  Federal  agencies.  So,  it  re- 
flects the  beginnings  of  our  efforts  as 
a  comrbittee  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive program  in  a  bipartisan  spirit. 

We  qiay  not,  in  the  end,  be  able  to 
agree  o^  the  outlines  of  a  full  pacluige, 
in  whi(&i  case,  the  legislative  road  to  a 
national  protection  program  will  be 
much  ;more  difficult.  But  we  are 
maldnti  a  start  here.  And  it  is  a  good 
start.  \  want  to  commend  Senator 
Buroick  on  his  ability  to  bring  so 
many  tnembers  of  the  committee  to- 
gether on  this  piece  of  legislation.  I 
am  also  pleased  to  note  that  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  who  heads  the  subcommit- 
tee witii  Jurisdiction  over  these  issues 
wiU  be  offering  this  language  as  an 
amendment  to  his  own  ground  water 
protectfon  biU. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  begin  our  work 
it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
special  characteristics  of  ground  water 
which  make  it  a  valuable  and  vulnera- 
ble resource.  The  grouind  water  sup- 
plies of  this  Nation  are  vast  amount- 
ing to  50  times  the  freshwater  avail- 
able in  rivers  and  lakes  on  the  surface. 
For  117  million  Americans — one-half 
of  us-4ground  water  is  the  source  of 
our  drinking  water.  In  rural  areas,  like 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  and 
Maine]  95  percent  of  all  households 
rely  or|  ground  water  supplies  to  meet 
their  1 

As  ai  drinking  water  supply,  there 
are  s<^e  characteristics  of  groiuid 
water  trhich  set  it  apart  from  surface 
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waters 


ly  trea|ted  before  they  reach  the  con- 
siuner,  The  water  is  processed  by  a 
centra  water  utility  and  is  disinfected 
with  c:  ilorine  to  kill  the  biological  con- 
tamini  nts  and  filtered  to  take  out  the 


solids  j  Lnd  other  pollutants. 


First,  surface  waters  are  usual- 


Ground  water,  on  the  other  hand— 
and  especially  for  those  using  private 
wells — often  goes  right  to  the  tap.  We 
drink  it  as  we  find  it.  Testing  or  treat- 
ing it  beforehand  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive. Analjrzing  a  water  sample  for 
a  full  range  of  potential  contaminants 
can  cost  up  to  $2,000.  This  is  one 
sample  one  time  and  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  correcting  contamination, 
if  it  is  found.  Not  many  rural  house- 
holds in  today's  economy  could  afford 
those  kinds  of  costs  on  a  regular  basis. 

Second,  the  pollutants  in  ground 
water  may  be  much  more  concentrated 
than  in  surface  waters.  Waters  in 
rivers  and  lakes  move  rapidly  and  pol- 
lutants introduced  at  one  point  are 
quickly  diluted  by  mixing  with  large 
volumes  of  water. 

But  ground  water  moves  very  slowly 
and  there  Is  little  mixing.  A  spill  of 
chemicals  on  the  siu'face  or  a  leak 
from  a  landfill  or  imderground  tank 
will  create  a  plume  of  contaminants 
which  wiU  stay  concentrated  as  it 
moves  through  the  aquifer. 

Where  a  serious  incident  of  surface 
water  pollution  might  produce  con- 
taminants in  the  range  of  10  to  100 
parts  per  million,  the  same  contami- 
nant may  be  found  in  ground  water  at 
several  thousands  parts  per  million.  If 
you  are  drinldng  ground  water  un- 
treated and  you  are  pimiping  it  from 
one  of  those  plumes,  you  run  the  risk 
of  serious  health  problems. 

Third,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
clean  up  an  aquifer  once  contaminat- 
ed. In  fact,  nobody  has  ever  restored  a 
contaminated  aquifer  to  its  original 
condition.  Acceptable  levels  of  cleanup 
at  the  average  Superfund  site  now  re- 
quires $8  million  of  remedial  action 
and  the  cost  is  ever-rising.  There  is  an 
aquifer  in  Colorado  which  was  con- 
taminated by  Defense  Department  ac- 
tivities and  pesticide  production 
wastes  which  may  cost  the  Nation  as 
much  as  $1.3  billion  in  cleanup  efforts. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  re- 
storing the  quality  of  polluted  surface 
waters  under  the  Clean  Water  Pro- 
gram. But  we  dare  not  think  that  we 
could  do  the  same  for  groimd  water,  if 
it  should  become  contaminated  by  in- 
tention or  neglect. 

So,  ground  water  is  often  delivered 
to  the  consumer  untreated.  When  pol- 
luted, the  level  of  contamination  may 
be  very  high.  And  once  polluted,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  clean  up. 
These  facts  I  have  just  recited— char- 
acteristics that  set  ground  water  apart 
from  other  resources — are  in  my  view 
a  Justification  for  a  substantial,  na- 
tional effort  to  prevent  further  degra- 
dation of  our  ground  water  supplies. 
And  developing  the  knowledge  and  in- 
formation that  can  serve  as  a  founda- 
tion for  a  prevention  program  is  very 
much  the  purpose  of  the  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  nine 
major  elements. 


CENERAL  RCSKARCH  AUTROKITT 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  given  broad  authority  to 
conduct  research  and  investigations 
with  respect  to  the  prevention,  detec- 
tion, and  correction  of  groimd  water 
contamination.  Priorities  for  this  re- 
search include  methods  to  predict  the 
fate  and  movement  of  contaminants  in 
ground  water,  the  development  of  ana- 
lytical methods  for  detecting  contami- 
nants, efforts  to  reduce  the  generation 
and  discharge  of  waste,  and  research 
on  the  health  and  environmental  ef- 
fects of  contaminants  when  present  in 
ground  water.  The  bill  provides  $40 
million  per  year  for  this  EPA  research 
program  and  establishes  a  ground 
water  research  committee  at  EPA  to 
manage  the  effort. 

EPA  currently  conducts  ground 
water  related  research  principaUy 
under  authority  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  and  the  Superfund  Pro- 
gram. In  1985  EPA  spend  approxi- 
mately $18  million  on  ground  water  re- 
search. As  one  might  expect,  most  of 
this  research  was  focused  on  remedi- 
ation and  correction  efforts.  It  is  our 
intent  in  this  legislation  to  broaden 
that  focus  and  to  put  added  emphasis 
on  research  efforts  that  will  improve 
oiu"  ability  to  prevent  groimd  water 
contamination. 

COimtOL  TECHNOLOGIES 

EIPA  is  directed  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  methods 
and  technologies  which  would  be  ef- 
fective in  reducing  or  preventing 
ground  water  contamination.  Research 
under  this  authority  might  include  the 
development  of  leak  detection  systems 
for  underground  storage  tanks,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  pesticide  products 
which  are  less  likely  to  leach  or  pest 
management  practices  which  do  not 
rely  on  chemicals,  the  demonstration 
of  best  management  practices  of  fertil- 
izer applications,  and  the  development 
of  new  caps  and  liners  for  waste  dis- 
posal facilities.  This  section  of  the  bill 
authorizes  applied  research.  EPA  is  to 
solicit  proposals  for  the  demonstration 
of  new  methods  and  technologies  and 
can  provide  grants  for  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  development  costs  for  10 
projects  each  year.  The  legislation  em- 
phasizes rapid  transfer  for  the  new 
technologies  to  other  users  and  wide 
commercial  distribution. 

HEALTH  EITECTS  RESEAHCH 

EPA  in  cooperation  with  the  Nation- 
al Toxicology  Program  and  the 
Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Dis- 
ease Registry  is  to  conduct  a  series  of 
studies  to  determine  the  health  and 
environmental  effects  of  contaminants 
which  are  found  in  ground  water.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  indicated  that  as 
many  as  200  different  chemical  and  bi- 
ological contaminants  have  been 
found  in  ground  water  supplies  across 
the  country.  For  most  of  these  con- 
taminants the  toxicological  and  envi- 


ronmental data  is  incomplete.  Under 
the  authority  provided  in  this  bill  the 
NTP  wUl  propose  a  battery  of  tests  for 
each  known  contaminant  which  would 
be  adequate  to  determine  the  full 
range  of  possible  health  and  environ- 
mental effects.  The  proposed  research 
program  is  to  be  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  EPA.  The  actual  testing  can 
be  performed  by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  chemicals  which  led  to  contamina- 
tion or  in  the  alternative  EPA  will  con- 
duct the  tests  and  seek  reimbursement 
from  manufacturers  after  the  testing 
is  completed. 

RESEARCH  IlfSTlTU'l'ES 

EPA  is  authorized  to  establish  and 
provide  assistance  to  four  ground 
water  research  institutes  which  are  to 
be  located  at  universities  in  different 
regions  of  the  United  States.  The  in- 
stitutes will  conduct  basic  research 
using  multidisciplinary  scientific 
teams  and  will  provide  advanced  edu- 
cation in  the  groimd  water  sciences.  In 
addition,  the  institutes  are  to  play  a 
strong  role  in  disseminating  the  infor- 
mation and  practices  which  are  devel- 
oped under  the  research  programs  au- 
thorized in  this  biU.  The  work  of  the 
institutes  will  be  reviewed  periodically 
by  EPA  and  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  The  bill 
provides  $1  million  per  year  to  assist 
the  institutes. 

COHTAMIHATION  ASSESSKKIfTS 

The  bill  requires  "EPA.  to  conduct 
seven  nationwide  surveys  of  potential 
ground  water  problems  associated  with 
specific  sources  of  contamination:  Pes- 
ticide applications,  septic  tanks,  fertil- 
izer applications,  injection  wells,  irri- 
gation return  flows,  laqdfills  and  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities,  and  publicly 
owned  sewage  treatment  facilities. 
These  assessments  would  identify  the 
population  of  such  sources  nationwide, 
the  types  of  contamination  that  might 
be  associated  with  each  source,  the 
likely  health  effects  of  the  possible 
contaminants  and  the  degree  of  con- 
tamination that  has  already  been  ex- 
perienced. "EPA  has  already  begun  the 
pilot  stages  on  one  such  assessment 
for  pesticides. 

uses  PROGRAMS 

The  bill  authorizes  various  ground 
water  quality  and  quantity  research 
programs  at  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey.  Many  of  these  programs  are 
already  in  place,  but  have  not  received 
a  congressional  authorization.  These 
programs  include  the  basic  water  re- 
sources research  effort  of  USGS;  the 
Federal-State  cooperative  program 
which  makes  national  resources  and 
expertise  available  to  solve  problems 
identified  by  State  officials;  the  Re- 
gional Aquifer  Sjrstem  Analysis  Pro- 
gram which  is  studying  the  flow  char- 
acteristics of  28  major  aquifer  systems 
in  the  United  States:  and  a  national 
ground  water  quality  inventory  which 
USGS  has  begun  on  a  pilot  basis. 
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Mr.  President,  this  portion  of  the 
blU  owes  much  to  the  efforts  of  our 
ooUeagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 


izaiions  and  simply  calculates  the 
total  dollars  provided,  one  may  think 
this  is  a  very  expensive  bill.  That  is  an 


is  that 
North 
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a  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a 
voluntary  system  of  spending  limits 


New  Jersey  [Mr.  Braolet]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  406,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide additional  Federal  education  pro- 


sippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  801,  a  bill  to  facilitate 
the  national  distribution  and  utiliza- 
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Mr.  President,  this  portion  of  the 
bill  owes  much  to  the  efforts  of  our 
ooUekgues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  particular  Congressman 
Sam  Osjobisoh  who  has  introduced 
HJL  791  in  that  body.  That  bill  passed 
the  House  last  year  and  is  on  a  quick 
schedule  acain  in  this  Congress.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
House  counterpart  to  this  title  of  our 
bill  for  the  leadership  they  have 
shown  on  these  issues.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them  when  our 
efforts  are  Joined  together  in  a  confer- 
ence committee  at  a  later  time. 

AaUCOLTIiaAL  USBAKCH  SKRVICE 

The  bill  also  authorizes  a  small  pro- 
gram of  research  at  USDA  which  is  to 
focus  on  the  use  of  agricultural  chemi- 
cals (pesticides  and  fertilizer),  the 
impact  of  such  chemicals  on  ground 
water  quality,  and  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  reduce  the  negative  effects 
including  nonchemical  solutions  to 
pest  problems.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
that  this  portion  of  the  bill  is  only  the 
begiiming  sketch  of  the  program  we 
actually  desire  at  USDA.  In  particular 
we  are  concerned  about  technology 
transfer  and  getting  the  results  of  all 
this  research  out  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  can  and  wlU  use  it  to  pro- 
tect groimd  water  resources.  As  we 
move  through  the  hearing  process  on 
this  legislation  we  wUl  want  to  expand 
and  restructure  this  USDA  section  so 
that  it  also  involves  the  experiment 
stations  and  the  extension  service  in 
these  ground  water  protection  efforts. 
We  welcome  the  comments  of  any 
Member  or  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  modifications  that  can  be  made 
to  this  section  to  assure  wide  dissemi- 
nation of  the  research  results  that  are 
produced  under  this  authority. 

CXKARUIGHOUSK 

The  bill  establishes  a  national 
ground  water  information  clearing- 
house to  assure  that  the  information 
and  technologies  developed  through 
these  research  program  is  widely  dis- 
seminated and  provides  an  on-going 
grant  of  $3  million  per  year  to  the 
clearinghouse. 

COOROntATIOR 

The  bill  requires  the  President  to 
conduct  an  interagency  program  to  co- 
ordinate the  ground  water  related 
work  of  the  various  Federal  agencies. 
In  addition,  the  separate  agencies  are 
required  to  consult  and  cooperate  in 
the  conduct  of  those  programs  which 
are  assigned  to  each  agency. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  brief  summa- 
ry of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Before  concluding  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  President,  I  would  make  Just  a  few 
brief  comments  with  respect  to  other 
aspects  of  this  legislative  effort. 

The  first  point  I  wish  to  make  is  in 
respect  to  the  authorization  levels 
that  are  in  this  bill.  If  one  turns  to 
section  405  which  contains  the  author- 
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izations  and  simply  calculates  the 
totid  dollars  provided,  one  may  think 
this  is  a  very  expensive  bill.  That  is  an 
inaccurate  conclusion  to  draw,  Mr. 
President.  Many  of  the  programs  au- 
thotrized  by  this  bill,  and  in  particular 
the  programs  of  the  Geological 
Sufvey,  are  already  in  existence.  They 
already  being  funded  by  the  Con- 
But  they  have  never  been  au- 
th<i*ized  by  the  Congress.  Nor  are  they 
rdinated  in  a  comprehensive  way 
with  the  programs  of  the  other  agen- 
cie^.  And  that  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  and  the  reason  that  we  provide  au- 
thdrizations  for  existing  efforts.  But 
that  is  old  money,  money  that  would 
be  spent  whether  we  enacted  this  leg- 
islation  or  not.  The  actual  new  com- 
mit tnents  made  by  this  bill  amount  to 
api  roximately  $75  million  per  year 
wh  ch  is  not  an  unreasonable  amount 
of  effort  to  put  forward  for  ground 
wal  er  protection  considering  that  117 
mil  ion  Americans  are  relying  on 
gro  and  water  for  their  drinking  water 
sue  ply-  And  that  many  of  those  Amer- 
icans are  drinking  ground  water  that 
hai  not  been  tested  or  treated  in  any 
wa;  . 

T  tie  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
tha  t  this  bill  owes  a  great  deal  to  the 
woi  k  of  others.  I  have  mentioned  the 
cht  irman  and  members  of  our  commit- 
tee and  the  Members  of  the  House 
whi )  have  been  working  on  the  various 
provisions  of  this  bill.  But  we  also 
nedd  to  offer  our  thanks  to  the  mem- 
berfe  of  the  Ground  Water  Research 
Retiew  Committee  of  EPA's  Science 
Adiisory  Board.  This  committee  was 
chiired  by  John  Quarles,  a  former 
deiuty  administrator  of  the  Agency. 
Th  >  committee  made  its  report  in  July 
198  S.  The  members  of  the  committee 
bet  r  no  responsibility  for  the  mistakes 
we  have  made,  but  their  report  did 
serre  as  a  point  of  departiu'e  for  our 
work  on  this  bill  and  I  hope  each 
me  nber  of  the  committee  can  see  fruit 
for  some  part  of  their  commitment  in 
this  legislation. 

Third,  I  want  to  tell  Members  of  the 
Seilate  that  we  are  expecting  that  a 
companion  bUl  will  be  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Congressman  ScHEmai  of 
Nef?  York  later  this  week.  That  is  very 
go^d  news  indeed.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  EPA  research  on  that  side 
ana  his  interest  and  commitment  to 
thn  legislation  will  mean  much 
quicker  and  more  intelligent  action  by 
th6  Congress  as  a  whole.  We  very 
milch  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  and  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
on  this  legislation. 

Ifr.  President,  let  me  Just  conclude 
by  j  once  again  thanking  the  distin- 
gu  shed  chairman  of  our  committee, 
Se  lator  Burdick,  for  taking  the  lead 
on  this  issue.  I  have  been  working  for 
a  lang  time  toward  the  day  when  we 
could  introduce  bipartisan  ground 
water  legislation  in  the  Senate.  Today 


is  that  day.  That  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  been  able  to  make 
time  for  this  issue  among  all  the  other 
pressinf  priorities  of  the  committee  is 
most  giiatifying  and  speaks  well  of  his 
commitment  to  protect  the  environ- 
mental resources  of  our  Nation.* 


Bi  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  May  10,  1987, 
through  May  16,  1987,  as  "Senior 
Center  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jucfciary. 

SENIOR  CEHTER  WEEK 

[OLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
be  the  first  of  May  and  the 

ig  of  Older  Americans  Month. 

of  this  celebration,  I  am  today 

;ing  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 

le    week    of    May    10,    1987 
May    16.    1987    as    "Senior 
^eek". 
Irst  senior  center  began  in  New 

Ity   in    1943.   Their   numbers 
grown  to  8,000  senior  centers 

ide,  serving  over  5  million 
Americans.  And.  in  my  own  home 
State  qf  South  Carolina,  there  is  a 
senior  Renter  in  each  of  our  46  coun- 
ties. 

Mr.  I^resident,  an  important  distinc- 
tion to  make  about  senior  centers  is 
they  work  with  older  Americans,  not 
for  than.  Assisting  the  elderly  with 
the  de«isions  that  effect  their  lives, 
and  supporting  them  in  activities  that 
cause  Dhem  to  remain  involved  and 
contributing  citizens  are  two  very  im- 
portant goals  of  senior  centers.  Senior 
centers  also  help  nurture  the  creative 
talents  and  ambitions  that  older  per- 
sons hold.  And,  Mr.  President,  all  of 
this  is  I  done  in  a  place  where  older 
Americans  can  meet  and  socialize  with 
people  lof  their  own  age  group  and 
with  thpse  who  share  their  interests. 

Just  as  important,  senior  centers  are 
committed  to  helping  the  elderly  pop- 
ulation maintain  and  improve  their 
health  and  physical  well-being.  In 
keepint^  with  this  commitment,  the 
National  Institute  of  Senior  Centers' 
1987  tbeme  is  "Plan  on  Living  the 
Rest  of  1  Your  Life". 

Mr.  president.  America's  senior  cen- 
ters do  I  an  outstanding  job  promoting 
the  intjerests.  relieving  the  concerns, 
and  solving  the  problems  of  our  elder- 
ly popijilation.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  recognizing  this  excel- 
lent organization  by  declaring  "Senior 


Center 


Week",  May  10.  1987  through 


May  16  1987.* 
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names 
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New 
Senator 

BERG] 


S.  3 

request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 

5f  the  Senator  from  New  York 

ItfoYNiHAN],   the   Senator   from 

[Mr.  Bradley],  and  the 

from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 

added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2. 


J(  srsey 


were : 


a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a 
voluntary  system  of  spending  limits 
and  partial  public  financing  of  Senate 
general  election  campaigns,  to  limit 
contributions  by  multicandidate  politi- 
cal comnoittees.  and  for  other  pxu-- 
poses. 

S.  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihaw,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  39,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  the  ex- 
clusion from  gross  income  of  amounts 
paid  for  employee  educational  assist- 
ance permanent. 

8.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  104,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  National  Acade- 
mies of  Practice. 

S.  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoute,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenk]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  143.  a  bill  to 
establish  a  temporary  program  under 
which  parenteral  diacetylmorphine 
will  be  made  available  through  quali- 
fied pharmacies  for  the  relief  of  in- 
tractable pain  due  to  cancer. 

S.  230 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmhs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  220,  a  bill  to  require  the 
voice  and  vote  of  the  United  States  in 
'opposition  to  assistance  by  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  for  the 
production  of  commodities  or  minerals 
in  surplus,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  232.  a  bill  to  permit  placement  of 
a  privately  funded  statue  of  Haym  Sa- 
lomon in  the  Capitol  Building  or  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds  and  to  erect  a 
privately  funded  monument  to  Haym 
Salomon  on  Federal  land  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

S.  332 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  332,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  General  Accounting  Office  inves- 
tigation and  report  on  conditions  of 
displaced  Salvadorans,  to  provide  cer- 
tain rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
review  of  the  report,  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  stay  of  detention  and  de- 
portation of  certain  Salvadorans,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  406 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH],  and  the  Senator  from 


New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  406,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide additional  Federal  education  pro- 
grams designed  to  strengthen  competi- 
tiveness of  American  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  552 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
names  of  the  Se;iator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chatee],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  552,  a 
bill  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  classification  system  and  to 
promote  equitable  pay  practices 
within  the  Federal  Government  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  583 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  582,  a  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
air  transportation  to  small  commiuii- 
ties,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  628 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  628,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  restore  the  deduction  for  inter- 
est on  educational  loans. 

S.  696 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  696.  a  bill  to  provide  that 
full-time  magistrates  and  bankruptcy 
judges  receive  a  salary  equal  to  92  per- 
cent of  the  salary  paid  to  judges  of  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

S.  701 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  701,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  authorization  for  as- 
sistance for  famine  recovery  and  long- 
term  development  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cos{>on- 
sor  of  S.  764.  a  bill  to  deny  fimds  for 
projects  using  products  or  services  of 
foreign  countries  that  deny  fair 
market  opportunities. 

S.  780 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  780.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971. 

S.  801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn].  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 


sippi [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  801.  a  bill  to  facilitate 
the  national  distribution  and  utiliza- 
tion of  coal. 

S.  860 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  860.  a  biU  to  designate  "The 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  as  the  na- 
tional march  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

8.  BST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  887,  a  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  and 
to  strengthen  the  provisions  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  903 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCluse,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  902,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985  and  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  extend  to  1992 
the  eligibility  of  certain  school  dis- 
tricts to  receive  alternative  forms  of 
assistance  for  school  limch  programs 
and  to  amend  the  Agricultural  and 
Food  Act  of  1981,  the  Child  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1986.  and  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1986  to  extend  to  1992  the 
national  donated  commodity  process- 
ing program. 

S.  9ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  957,  a  bill  to  name  the  Post- 
Baccalaureate  Achievement  Program 
luider  subpart  4  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as 
the  "Ronald  E.  McNair  Post-Baccalau- 
reate Achievement  Program." 

S.  998 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dttren- 
berger],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  998,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Micro  Enterprise  Loans  for  the  Poor 
Act." 

8.  1070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1070,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
amoimt  authorized  to  be  allotted 
imder  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

S.  1076 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher],  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1076.  a  bill  to  amend 
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title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  improve  the  availability  of  home 
health  services  under  the  medicare 

mwiarpam    BTwl  fnr  nt.>i«>r  niimmiMt. 


SKMATI  JOnrr  RESOLOTIOII  104 

4t  the  request  of  Bfo.  Borkh,  the 
naaies  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
fmI-.   McComnkllI.   and   the   Senator 
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Where  is.  In  1986,  there  were  three  million 
more  aiijcraft  operations  handled  by  the  air 
control  oentere  than  there  were  in  1980; 

Whereas,     the     great    majority    (nearly 
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Mr.  President,  the  number  of  near 
midair  collisions  Is  mindboggling.  Last 
year  there  were  838  near  midairs  re- 


nate  funding  of  Kurt  Waldheim's  retire- 
ment allowance  and  to  act  to  deny  Kurt 
Waldhelm    a   retirement   allowance    in    all 


AMENDMENTS  SUBBOTTED 
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tttte  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  improve  the  availability  of  home 
health  aenrloes  under  the  medicare 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  10*0 

At  the  request  of  Blr.  Boscbwrz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana Pir.  Lmua].  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Cohkao]  were 
added  as  oosptHosors  of  S.  1080.  a  biU 
to  ammd  the  Automobile  Information 
Diadosuie  Act  to  provide  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  certain  motor  ve- 
hicles are  capable  of  using  gasohoL 


KTK  JOOrr  IBMH.UnOH  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dubkhbbrgkr. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  PobdI.  the  Senator  from 
Mlsslasippi  [Mr.  Srsmns],  and  the 
Senator  frmn  Ohio  [Blr.  Oixmr]  were 
added  as  coeponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  44.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  November  1987,  as  "National 
Diabetes  Month." 

nKATS  JOOIT  USOLDnOH  46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chilcs]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
November  22  through  November  28, 
1987.  as  "National  Family  Week." 
SBRAR  jonrr  kksoldtioh  S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DcCoNcnn. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HoluhcsI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  E^abhes] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  86.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  October  28,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Immigrants  Day." 

sxiiATB  Jonrr  resolutioh  sa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Bfr.  Motnihah]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  November  15, 
1987,  and  ending  November  21.  1987, 
as  "Geography  Awareness  Week." 

SniATS  JODIT  RESOLUnOR  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Crahstoh],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wisth], 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
LEvm]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  99,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Special  Supplemen- 
tal Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants, 
and  Children  should  receive  increasing 
amounts  of  appropriations  in  fiscal 
year  1988  and  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
skhatz  jonn  resolution  loi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Ikoute]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  101,  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  June  19, 1987  as 
"American  Gospel  Arts  Day." 


SERATi  Jonrr  RBSOLunoir  i04 
It  the  request  of  Bir.  Boaxif,  the 
les  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
McCtomiELL].  and  the  Senator 
Idaho    [BCr.    McClurs]    were 
)ed  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
>lutlon  104,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
ite  the  week  of  Ifay  31,  1987 
>ugh  June  6,  1987,  as  "National  In- 
telligence Community  Week." 

I  aXMATSJOOmBSOLUnOR  107 

4t  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
nsJties  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grasslet],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weicker],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  VUi.  Dxtren- 
BE^GER],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
ItSt.  Cochran],  and  the  Senator  from 
lois  [Mr.  SmoH]  were  added  as  co- 
>r8  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
101,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Ap^  1987,  as  "Fair  Housing  Month." 

I  SKRATB  JOIirr  RXSOLUnOH  lOS 

la  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SakoN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Se^te  Joint  Resolution  108.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  6, 
1987,  as  "German-American  Day." 

.     SENATE  CONCUBBENT  RESOLUTION  29 

4t  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
th< !  names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Behtsen],  the  Senator  from 
So  ith  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
Seikator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
roiTH],  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tioti  29,  a  conciurent  resolution  ex- 
prfssing  the  sense  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  inability  of  American  citizens 
to  maintain  regular  contact  with  rela- 
tives in  the  Soviet  Union. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grasslet,  the 
e  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  ce- 
nsor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
32,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  vol- 
r  work  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
t  by  employers  in  the  consider- 
n  of  applicants  for  emplojmaent 
and  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
a  listing  and  description  of  voluuateer 
work  on  employment  application 
foi 


coi 

ati 


Sl^NATE  RESOLUTION  194— RE- 
GARDING THE  AIR  TRAFFIC 
:ONTROLLER  WORKFORCE 

CRANSTON  submitted  the  fol- 
lo^dng  resolution;  which  was  referred 
to :  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
enpe  and  Transportation: 
S.  Res.  194 
^l^ereas,  deregulation  of  the  aviation  in- 
dustry in  1978  contributed  to  Congestion  in 
thf  skies  as  a  result  of  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  number  of  airlines  and  airline  flights, 
indluding  air  carriers  engaged  in  passenger, 
cai  go,  express  mail,  and  charter  service; 


Wherciw,  In  1986,  there  were  three  million 
more  aircraft  operations  handled  by  the  air 
control  titers  than  there  were  in  1980; 

the    great    majority    (nearly 

eroent)  of  all  interstate  travel  is 
Qed  by  air  carriers: 

as  a  result  of  the  PATCO  strike 
1981,  President  Reagan  fired  over 
ntroUers,  decimating  the  ranks  of 
control  workforce  which  has  yet 
It  to  prestrlke  1981  levels: 
,  before  the  air  traffic  controllers' 
strike,  t^ere  were  more  than  16,200  control- 
lers, presently  there  are  approximately 
14.700  controllers. 

Wherefu.  the  number  of  near  midair  colli- 
sions has  increased  at  an  alarming  rate  each 
year  fratn  311  in  1982,  475  in  1983.  589  in 
1984.  777  in  1985,  and  828  In  1986; 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion plans  to  build  the  air  traffic  control 
workforce  to  only  15,225  controllers  by  the 
end  of  flscal  year  1988,  still  below  the  1981 
prestrlke  levels;  and 

Whereas,  many  experts  in  the  field  of 
aviation  have  commented  on  the  decreasing 
margin  of  safety  due  to  increased  congestion 
in  the  skies  and  on  the  runways  and  to  an 
overburdened,  imderstaffed  air  traffic  con- 
trol workforce:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolvfd,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  Immediately  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary— 

(1)  to  provide  sufficient  funding  for  the 
air  traffic  control  workforce  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  air  traffic  controllers 
to  at  least  prestrlke  1981  levels:  and 

(2)  to  insure  that  air  safety  is  given  the 
highest  priority  possible  in  terms  of  funding 
prioriti^ 

Sec.  a.  The  Clerk  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  a  Senate  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  slow  progress  being  made  in  the 
area  of  the  air  traffic  control  work 
force.  Iln  1981,  Just  prior  to  the 
PATCO  strike,  there  were  more  than 
16,200  controllers,  80  percent  of  whom 
were  qualified  at  fuU  performance. 
Presenlly  there  are  only  14,700  con- 
trollers of  which  only  62  percent  are 
at  the  full  performance  level.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  plans  to 
build  the  air  traffic  control  work  force 
to  only  15,225  by  fiscal  year  1988. 

Thejinassive  firing  of  the  PATCO 
controllers  in  1981  closely  coincided 
with  deregulation  of  the  airline  indus- 
try. As  a  result,  we  have  seen  an  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  aircraft  in  the 
sky  at  [a  time  when  there  has  been  a 
drastic)  reduction  in  the  ranks  of  the 
professionals  who  direct  that  traffic. 

Overtime  hours  are  rising.  In  1981, 
the  controllers  logged  in  a  total  of 
732,029  hours  in  overtime.  In  1986, 
overtime  hours  totaled  870,000  and 
projected  overtime  hours  for  1987  will 
he  even  higher.  Much  of  this  will  be  a 
result  pf  the  expected  rise  in  air  travel 
this  subuner. 
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Mr.  President,  the  number  of  near 
midair  collisions  is  mindboggling.  Last 
year  there  were  838  near  midairs  re- 
corded, up  from  758  the  year  before. 

Of  course,  not  all  are  near  midairs; 
some  are  actual  midair  collisions  that 
result  in  the  loss  of  many  lives.  I  am 
thinking  particularly  of  the  accident 
that  occurred  in  the  skies  above  Cerri- 
tos,  CA,  last  August  when  an  Aero- 
Mexico  DC-9  collided  with  a  private 
Piper  aircraft  killing  82  people,  15  of 
whom  were  on  the  ground. 

An  investigation  conducted  by  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
revealed  that  the  air  traffic  controller 
handling  the  AeroMexico  flight  was 
handling  two  positions  at  the  same 
time— his  and  the  handoff  spot  which 
is  responsible  for  turning  traffic  over 
to  other  control  areas.  He  failed  to  see 
the  Piper  aircraft  heading  toward  the 
AeroMexico  airliner.  This  is  a  tragic 
example  of  what  can  happen  when  too 
few  controllers  try  to  handle  too  much 
traffic. 

And  we  have  seen  similar  accidents 
happen  in  1987.  So  far  this  year  there 
have  already  been  6  midair  collisions 
resulting  in  19  fatalities.  On  January 
15,  a  Sky  West  Airline  and  a  Mooney 
collided  near  Salt  Lake  City,  UT,  kill- 
ing all  10  people  aboard.  On  January 
20.  a  U.S.  Army  Beech  U-21  collided 
with  a  Piper  over  Independence,  MO, 
killing  six  people.  Also  on  January  20, 
two  private  aircraft  collided  over 
Montgomery,  NY.  On  March  29,  two 
private  aircraft  collided  over  Dover, 
DE,  and  on  March  31,  a  North  Star 
Aviation  plane  and  a  small  private 
plane  collided  over  Oakland,  CA,  kill- 
ing three  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  obvious  to 
anyone  who  takes  the  time  to  assess 
this  situation  that  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol work  force  is  strained  to  the 
breaking  point.  We  need  more  control- 
lers and  we  need  them  now.  And 
equally  important  we  need  to  increase 
the  number  of  full  performance  con- 
trollers. If  the  only  way  to  accomplish 
this  quickly  and  efficiently  is  to  rehire 
some  of  the  fired  controllers  we 
should  do  so  immediately. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  195— CALL- 
ING FOR  THE  ELIMINATION  OF 
FUNDING  FOR  KURT  WALD- 
HEIM'S  RETIREMENT  ALLOW- 
ANCE FROM  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  subnoltted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  Res.  195 

Whereas  on  August  27,  1986,  the  "Omni- 
bus Diplomatic  Security  Euid  Antiterrorism 
Act  of  1986"  (PubUc  Law  99-399)  was  en- 
acted, expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
"the  President  should  instruct  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  to  act  to  amend  the 
1986-1987  Regular  Program  Budget  to  elimi- 


nate funding  of  Kurt  Waldheim's  retire- 
ment allowance  and  to  act  to  deny  Kurt 
Waldhelm  a  retirement  allowance  in  all 
future  budgets." 

Whereas  on  April  28.  1987.  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  identified  new 
evidence  that  Kurt  Waldheim  "participated 
in  activities  amounting  to  persecution"  of 
Jews  and  others  in  Greece  and  Yugoslavia 
during  World  War  II. 

Whereas  Kurt  Waldhelm  continues  to  re- 
ceive (81,650  a  year  as  a  retirement  allow- 
ance for  his  service  in  that  position:  and 

Whereas,  this  allowance  rewards  him  for 
having  lied  about  his  wartime  past,  and 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  principles  and 
ideals  the  United  Nations  was  founded  to 
uphold:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  calls 
upon  the  President  to  instruct  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  to  work  to  eliminate 
Kurt  Waldheim's  retirement  allowance 
from  the  United  Nations  Regular  Program 
Budget  for  the  biennitmi  1988-1989,  and 
from  aU  subsequent  budgets. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  a  resolution  calling  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  Kurt  Waldheim's  retirement 
allowance  from  the  United  Nations' 
budget. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  expressed  its 
support  for  such  a  move.  On  August 
27,  1986,  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Se- 
curity and  Antiterrorism  Act  of  1986— 
Public  Law  99-399— was  enacted,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that: 

The  President  should  instruct  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  to  act  to  amend  the 
1986-1987  Regular  Program  Budget  to  elimi- 
nate fimding  of  Kurt  Waldheim's  retire- 
ment allowance  and  to  act  to  deny  Kurt 
Waldheim  a  retirement  allowance  in  all 
future  budgets. 

But  Kurt  Waldheim  continues  to  re- 
ceive $81,650  a  year  as  a  retirement  al- 
lowance for  his  service  as  Secretary 
General— a  position  he  never  would 
have  received  had  the  truth  been 
known  of  his  past. 

And  today,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  cited  new  evidence  that  Wald- 
heim "participated  in  activities 
amounting  to  persecution"  of  Jews 
and  others  in  Greece  and  Yugoslavia 
during  World  War  II. 

The  resolution  I  submit  today  would 
call  on  our  Permanent  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations  to  work  to  elimi- 
nate Kurt  Waldheim's  retirement  al- 
lowance from  the  U.N.  budget  for 
1988-89,  and  from  all  subsequent 
budgets. 

As  I  said  on  May  14,  1986,  when  in- 
troducing similar  legislation— Senate 
Resolution  408:  "If  the  United  States 
does  nothing,  we  accept  what  has  hap- 
pened. There  is  something  called 
shame  even  at  the  United  Nations." 


AMENDlifENTS  SUBMITTED 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


CHILES  AMENDMENT  NO.  174 

Mr.  CHTIiES  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  instructions  proposed  by 
the  motion  to  recommit  made  by  Mr. 
Byrd  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  49)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989. 
1990,  and  1991;  as  follows: 

Strike  out  after  the  word  "That"  on  line  1 
of  page  1  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  is  established 
and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for 
fiscal  years  1989,  1990,  and  1991  are  set 
forth. 

MAXIMUM  DEnCrr  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  this  subsection  are  set  forth  for 
purposes  of  determining,  in  accordance  with 
section  301(i)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  as 
added  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  whethw 
the  maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal 
year  has  been  exceeded:  are  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  economic  and  technical  as- 
sumptions upon  which  the  budget  submit- 
ted by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1988 
pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  based;  and  as  set  forth  in 
this  concurrent  resolution,  as  reported,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  mathematically  consist- 
ent with  the  other  amounts  and  levels  set 
forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as  re- 
ported: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $930,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $992,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,064,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,147,600,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,038,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1089:  $1,074,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,099,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,126,400,000,000. 

(3)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $107,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $81,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $35,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $21,200,000,000. 

(b)  The  levels  and  amounts  set  forth  in 
this  subsection  are  set  forth  for  informa- 
tional purposes  only;  are  not  set  forth  for 
purposes  of  any  determination  to  be  made 
under  titles  III  or  IV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974;  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  reported  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office:  and  as 
set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as 
reported,  shall  be  considered  to  be  mathe- 
matically consistent  with  the  other  amounts 
and  levels  set  forth  In  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  reported: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $919,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $985,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,074,500,000,000. 
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Flacal  jrev  IMl:  tl.171.400.000.000. 

<a)  Tlw  appropriate  levela  of  total  budget 
outlay!  an  aa  fidlowi: 

Flacal  year  IMS:  $1,062,700,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1960: 11.003.300.000.000. 

Ftaal  year  1990:  $1.1S3.SOO.OOO.OOO. 

Flacal  year  1901:  $1,171,300,000,000. 

(S)  The  amounta  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lowc 

Ftocal  year  198S:  $133,700,000,000. 

Ftaal  year  19t»:  $106,800,000,000. 

Ftaal  year  1900:  $58,300,000,000. 

Ftaad  year  1991:  $100,000,000. 

■aoomnanBD  unriLs  Am  AMOUim 

sac.  3.  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  In  mbaeetians  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tkn  and  aectlon  4  are  set  forth  pursuant  to 
subaectkxis  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  301  of  the 
Ooocreasianal  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  are  set  forth  for  pur- 
poaes  of  any  detennlnation  to  be  made 
undn  title  in  or  IV  of  such  Act  (other  than 
a  determination  under  section  301(i)  or 
311(a)  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  whether 
the  maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal 
year  has  been  exceeded);  and  are  based 
upon  the  economic  and  technical  assump- 
tions reported  by  the  Ckmgressional  Budget 
Office. 

(b)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  v>- 
I»t>priate  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1987.  October  1.  1988.  October  1. 
1989.  and  October  1. 1990: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $878,400,000,000. 

Ftaal  year  1089:  $723,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $787,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $860,500,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $18,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1089:  $23,500,000,000. 

Ftaal  year  1990:  $23,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $32,500,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $59,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $63,900,000,000. 

Ftaal  year  1990:  $68,900,000,000. 

Ftaal  year  1991:  $74,300,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1088:  $917,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $958,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $983,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1901:  $1,031,800,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $848,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $876,500,000,000. 
Ftaal  year  1990:  $903,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $928,800,000,000. 

(4)  the  amoimts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
econcmiic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $169,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $152,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $116,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $68,300,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,585,800,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,805,500,000. 

Fiscal  year  1090:  $2,986,700,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $3,120,200,000. 
and  the  amotmts  by  which  the  statutory 
limits  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly 
increased  are  as  follows: 


F  seal  year  1988:  $232,000,000,000. 
F  seal  year  1989:  $219,700,000,000. 
F  seal  year  1990:  $181,300,000,000. 
F  seal  year  1991:  $133,500,000,000. 
(( )  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
ere  Ut  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
cm  Xstober  1. 1987,  October  1. 1988.  October 
1.  1 M9.  and  October  1.  1990,  are  as  follows: 
F  seal  year  1988: 

(i  l)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$34  000.000,000. 

(1 1)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
m«  tts.  $156,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mittnents.  $100,600,000,000. 
nacal  year  1989: 

(iL)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$32  300,000.000. 

(1 1)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $150,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $97,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$3^000.000.000. 

(9)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
meiits,  $158,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mlllnents.  $94,600,000,000. 
year  1991: 
>)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
ilOO.000.000. 

I)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
its.  $165,400,000,000. 

:>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
lents.  $91,000,000,000. 
|)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
that    the    appropriate    levels    of 
(et  authority  and  budget  outlays,  and 
appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
(tions,  new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mittnents,  and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee,  commitments    for    fiscal    years    1988 
thnough  1991  for  each  major  functional  cat- 
egcry  are: 
C  )  National  Defense  (050): 
B  iscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$2(  9,000.000,000. 
(1 ))  Outlays.  $283,600,000,000. 
(I  ?)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
C  })  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
me  Its.  $0. 

(f:)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mit ments,  $0. 
I  iscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$21  4,800,000.000. 

(  3)  Outlays,  $288,000,000,000. 

(  7)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(  3)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
me  ats.  $0. 

(S)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mi]  ments,  $0. 

I  iscal  year  1990: 

( \)  New  budget  authority, 

$21  7.900.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $292,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
m4  nts.  $0. 

(  S)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mj  :ments,  $0. 

]  Iscal  year  1991: 

{K)  New  budget  authority. 

$3  11.100.000,000. 

I  B)  Outlays,  $296,000,000,000. 

I  C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

I  D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
m  nts.  $0. 

t  E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

<2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

]  enseal  year  1988: 


(A)  Nehr  budget  authority,  $15,800,000,000 

(B)  Oiitlays.  $15,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6.000.0M.OOO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  N^w  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment. $300,000,000. 

ear  1989: 
budget  authority.  $20,300,000,000. 

$14,300,000,000. 
few      direct      loan      obligations. 
1.000. 

primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
1,400.000.000. 

)w  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
$300,000,000. 

1990: 
budget  authority,  $16,000,000,000. 
[tlays.  $13,300,000,000. 
few      direct      loan      obligations. 
1.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, V.800,000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,300,000,000. 

(B)  OiiUays.  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  {New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$5,7O0,0M.0O0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 810,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenls,  $300,000,000. 

(3)  Oefieral  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  [year  1988: 

(A)  N6w  budget  authority.  $11,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,200,000,000. 

(C)  Now  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  N4  w  budget  authority.  $13,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  N<  w  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  N!w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,200,000,000. 

(B)  Ontlays,  $14,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  I«ew  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,500,000,000. 

(C)  Nfw  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(b)  Njew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  N«w  budget  authority.  $4,800,000,000. 

(B)  OlltUys.  $4,800,000,000. 

(C)  I  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,100.000.0000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,200,000,000. 


(C) 


$2.100.(  00.000. 


New      direct      loan      obligations. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  ctmi- 
mitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350) 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $28,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$17,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  direct  loan  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $8,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$16,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$15,000,000,000. 


(D)  New  prinuu7  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente,  $91,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $100,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $93,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $97,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $98,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $94,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$4,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $103,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $90,700,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  cc«n- 
mitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1900: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $35,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mente,  $9,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $44,600,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $44,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
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(D)  New  prtmary  loan  guanntee  commlt- 
BMnta.  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mttmenta,  $0. 

VtaealyearlOW: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $47,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $47,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUmis.  $0. 

(D>  New  primaiy  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
menta.  $300,000,000. 

(K)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
nttmenta.  $0. 

Flacal  year  1900: 

(A>  New  budget  authority.  $51,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $61,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ncnts.  $300,000,000. 

(■>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Plaeal  year  1901: 
(A>  New  budget  authority.  $55,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $55,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  seocndary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $93,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $79,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $88,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secmidary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$113400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $99,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmait8.$0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$123,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $111,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$188,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $129,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
m«[it8,$0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$175,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $137,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1900: 
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authority. 


C  I)  New 

$11 1,600.000,000. 

(1 1)  Outlays.  $142,300,000,000. 

(( ;)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(] ))  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
me  Its,  $0. 

(1 :)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mit ments,  $0. 

F  iscal  year  1991: 

(j  k)  New  budget  authority, 

$21  J,300,000.000. 

(1 1)  Outlays,  $151,100,000,000. 

(( ')  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(1 »  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
me  Its,  $0. 

(1 !)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mit ments,  $0. 

V.  4)  Social  Security  (650): 

F  iscal  year  1988: 

(i  k)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000. 

(]  I)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(I ;)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

<t»  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(1 1)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mit ments,  $0. 

F  Iscal  year  1989: 

(j  L)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000. 

(1 1)  Outlays,  $5,300,000,000. 

(( :)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(1 »  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmit- 
me  its,  $0. 

(1 !)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mit ments,  $0. 

F  Ljcal  year  1990: 

(.  L)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

C  t)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(I :)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(: »  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
me  Its,  $0. 

C  !)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  corn- 
mil  ments,  $0. 

F  Iscal  year  1991: 

(.  L)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

C  t)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(I  I)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

C  })  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
me  Its,  $0. 

C  S)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mit ments,  $0. 

(5)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

I  Iscal  year  1988: 

(.  \.)  New  budget  authority,  $27,900,000,000. 

(  ))  Outlays,  $27,300,000,000. 

(  ;:)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1. 100.000,000. 

(3)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
m^ts.  $30,400,000,000. 

Cte)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
nUtments,  $0. 

I  iscal  year  1989: 

(  K)  New  budget  authority,  $28,000,000,000. 

(  3)  Outlays,  $27,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
m«its.  $28,400,000,000. 

Cfl)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mUments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,900,000,000. 
(  3)  Outlays.  $27,600,000,000. 

( 2)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$»  0,000.000. 

(  D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
m(  nts.  $30,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mi  ments,  $0. 

]  Iscal  year  1991: 

( k)  New  budget  authority,  $28,200,000,000. 

( B)  Outlays.  $27,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

<S3)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $33,000,000,000. 


ApHl  28,  1987 
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(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16)  Afmlnistration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  krear  1988: 

(A)  Ne^r  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Oi^Uys,  $9,400,000,000. 

(C)  Nenr  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  Nerw  budget  authority.  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Ol  tlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  Ne  w  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  N<  w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. V- 

(E)  Ntw  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, IJD. 

(E)  N^w  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  g^uarantee  commit- 
ments, 10. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  C3eneral  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  N^  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, i|o. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  N^w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, i|o. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  N«w  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  OBtlays,  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  N^w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  I^w  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)  Oeneral   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  Nfw  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  Ifew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  K  ew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. >0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Flacal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  ccm- 
mitment8.$0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$145,400,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $145,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$150,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $150,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$154,400,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $154,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$155,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $155,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  $100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21)    Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$34,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$34,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$35,600,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  -$35,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$36,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$36,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  Budget  Authority, 
-$37,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$37,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

RXCOHCILIATIOM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  May  12.  1987, 
the  conunittees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (u)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Conunittees 
on  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses.  After 
receiving  those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion. 

SENATE  COMMTITEES 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 

;  provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  410(cK2KC)  of  the  Congreasiuual 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  (2)  changes  In  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2XC)  of 
the  Act,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  suf- 
ficient to  increase  contributions  and  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$7,200,000,000  in  contributions, 

$2,121,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,121,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
$0  in  contributions,  $2,115,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $2,115,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1989,  $0  in  contributions, 
$3,316,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$3,316,000,000  in  ouUays  In  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $0  in  contributions,  $2,613,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,613,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  Its  Ju- 
risdiction which  provide  spending  authority 
as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the 
Congressional    Budget    and    Impoundment 


Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  40I(cK2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $770,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988.  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $2,366,000,000  in  outlays  in  Hacal 
year  1989.  $0  in  budget  authmlty  and 
$4,007,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1090. 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$6,031,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(d)  The  Senate  (Committee  on  ««wM.h 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  ahall  rnwrt  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
secUon  401(cX2KC)  of  the  O>ngre>Bl0Dal 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authwtty 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  secUon 
401(cX2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1089.  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(e)  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  btidget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof.  as  follows: 
$920,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$902,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
$320,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$317,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$320,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$319,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $319,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$318,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2XC)  of  the  Ck>ngressiona]  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficicut  lo  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $375,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $342,000,000  In  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1988.  $493,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $792,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  $493,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $777,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  $521,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $788,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(g)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
secUon  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  Its 
JurisdicUon  which  provide  spending  author- 
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tty  other  Uian  u  defined  in  section 
401<exaxC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  Mittaority  and  outUys,  or  (3)  any 
eombtauttkn  thereof.  u  follows: 
$190,000,000  In  buftcet  authority  and 
$190,000,000  In  outUys  in  tiiK*}  year  1988. 
$196,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$195,000,000  tn  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$190,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$190,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $109,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$199,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(hXl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Juitodlction  which  iMT>vide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cK3KC)  of  the 
Ooogieaalonal  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Oontitd  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (B)  changes 
In  lawB  within  Its  Juriadlctira  which  provide 
spending  authmlty  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(eX3XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,341,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988,  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $4,810,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,958,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$7,107,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  juris- 
diction sufficient  to  increase  revenues  as  fol- 
lows: $11,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
$33,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989; 
$33,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990:  and 
$31500,000.000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(1)  The  Senate  Cnnmittee  on  Oovemmen- 
tal  Affafars  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  Juriadlctlon  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
fldent  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (3)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tiaa  which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2)(C)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  Inidget  authority 
and  $1,918,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,403,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$0  In  budget  authority  and  $8,834,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $9,770,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(J)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
In  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  s<!Ction 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (3)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdici- 
ton  which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  secUon  401(cX2KC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
th«eof,  as  follows:  $80,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $80,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $110,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1989.  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$110,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$110,000,000  in  outlays  tn  fiscal  year  1991. 

(k)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shaU  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jiulsdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
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fident  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lajts.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
Uan  which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2XC)  of 
th#  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $56,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $56,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  $33,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $32,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
19l|9,  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $13,000,000 
in  'outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $3,000,000  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

HOUSE  COMXTrTEES 

I)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  ret>ort  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX2KC)  of  the 
ressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
itrol  Act  of  1974  (3)  changes  in  laws 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act.  or  (3)  any  com- 
ition  thereof,  sufficient  to  increase  con- 
tributions and  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $7,200,000,000  in  contri- 
butions, $2,121,000,000  in  budget  authority 
an^  $2,121,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
19|8  $0  in  contributions.  $2,115,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,115,000,000  in  out- 
laid in  fiscal  year  1989,  $0  in  contributions. 
$3,316,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,316,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $0  in  contributions.  $2,613,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,613,000,000  in  out- 
last in  fiscal  year  1901. 

(.ta)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
wllhin  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
40}(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lajB.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2XC)  of 
tht  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity! and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $927,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
19$8.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$2^40.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $4,193,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $6,213,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(>i)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nahce  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
ch^inges  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provided  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
se^ion  401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  In  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
40l(cH2MC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989,  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

I  o)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lal>or  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  law 
wi;hin  its  Jurisdiction  which  provided 
sp  ending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
40|(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
arid  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
f  idient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
la;  's.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
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tlon  which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  at  defined  in  section  401(cK2XC)  of 
the  Actj  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof!  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988,  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  19$9.  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991.     I 

(p)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  a«  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Actj  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof;  as  follows:  $1,146,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $4,446,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  $581,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $4,381,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  $584,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $5,483,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  ytar  1990,  and  $584,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $6,583,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)<2XC)  of 
the  AcL  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity anq  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof!  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $S$1,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  |$0  in  budget  authority  and 
$517,009,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  bjidget  authority  and  $545,000,000  in 
outlays  jin  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $566,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(r)  Tt^e  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  i  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  wnhin  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spendirig  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(0(3X0  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  af  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  KOa,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof!  as  follows:  $185,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $152,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $303,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thorityjand  $602,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  19B9,  $295,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $5r9,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1990,  and  $316,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $583,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1991.  I 

(s)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cX3)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  a  I  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
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ity  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,417,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,885,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $6,289,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $9,204,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(t)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shaU  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(0(2X0  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $56,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$56,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$32,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$32,0<X),000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989,  $0 
in  budget  authority  and  $13,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $2,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1991. 

(uXl)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  In  section  401(cK2HC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (O  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $4,241,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,810,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $5,958,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $7,167,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  the  laws 
within  its  jiirisdiction  sufficient  to  increase 
revenues  as  follows:  $11,300,000,000  in  fiscal 
year    1988.    $23,500,000,000    in    fiscal    year 

1989.  $23,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and 
$32,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

DCTERMIKATIONS  OF  WHETHER  MAXIMUM 
DEFICIT  AMOUNT  IS  EXCEEDED 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  determination  under  section  311(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to 
whether  a  bill,  resolution,  amendment,  or 
conference  report  wjuld  cause  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal  year  to  be 
exceeded  shall  be  based  upon  the  same  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assumptions.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, ui>on  which  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1988  pursu- 
ant to  section  1105  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  based. 

DEFICIT  REDUCnOH  ACCOXniT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  is  assimied  that  as  a  proce- 
dure appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Act  of  1974  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  301(bX4)  of  such  Act),  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would,  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  changes  in  law  reported  pursuant  to 
secUons  4(hX2)  and  4(uX2)  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution,  report  legislation  to— 
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(1)  establish  a  separate  account  in  the 
Treasury  into  which  revenues  resulting 
from  the  changes  in  law  reported  pursuant 
to  sections  4(hX2)  and  4(uX2)  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  dep>osited. 

(2)  ensure  that  any  revenues  deposited  in 
such  account  would  not  be  available  for  ap- 
propriation. 

(3)  provide  that  any  such  revenues  depos- 
ited in  such  account  would  Ije  used  to  retire 
outstanding  debt  obligations  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and 

(4)  ensure  that  the  revenue  increases  re- 
sulting from  the  changes  in  law  reported 
pursuant  to  sections  4(hX2)  and  4(uX2) 
would  not  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  allocations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  either  House  pur- 
suant to  section  302(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  are  exceeded. 

(b)  Legislation  reported  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  be  considred  to  be  ex- 
traneous for  purposes  of  section  20001  of 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1985  (as  amended  by  section  7006  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1986). 

SALE  OF  GOVERNMENT  ASSETS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  from  time  to  time  the  United  States 
Government  should  sell  assets  to  non-gov- 
emmental  buyers;  and 

(2)  the  amounts  realized  from  such  sales 
will  not  recur  on  an  annual  basis  and  do  not 
reduce  the  demand  for  credit. 

(b)  The  amounts  to  be  realized  from  such 
sales  not  previously  authorized  by  law  shall 
not  be  treated  as  revenues,  receipts,  or  nega- 
tive outlays— 

(1)  for  purposes  of  determining,  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  301(1)  and  311(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  as  added  by  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985,  whether  the  maximum  def- 
icit amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has  been  ex- 
ceeded; 

(2)  for  purposes  of  other  points  of  order 
under  section  311  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974; 

(3)  for  purposes  of  reconciliation  under 
section  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974;  or 

(4)  for  purposes  of  allocations  and  points 
of  order  under  section  302  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  sell 
assets  to  non-governmental  buyers  in  the 
following  amounts:  $0. 

BUDGETARY  TREATMENT  OF  LEGISLATION  AU- 
THORIZING THE  PREPAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
LOANS 

Sec.  8.  When  legislation  authorizes  the 
United  States  Government  to  waive  the  pre- 
payment premium  on  certain  Government 
loans  guaranteed  by  an  agency  and  ad- 
vanced by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  and 
allows  repayment  with  new  Government 
guaranteed  loans— 

(1)  for  purposes  of  reconciliation  under 
section  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  the  con- 
tributions from  such  prepayment  shall  be 
scored  as  revenues  and  shall  not  be  scored 
as  negative  outlays,  and 

(2)  for  purposes  of  allocations  and  points 
of  order  imder  section  302  of  such  Act.  the 
contributions  from  such  prepayment  shall 
remain  unassigned  to  committees. 


RESERVE  FUND  FOR  THE  WELFARE  REFORM 
INITIATIVE 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  specified  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  resolution,  it  is  assumed  that 
budget  authority  and  outlays  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  the  amounts  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  1990. 
and  1991  would  be  allocated  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  to  provide  for  the  child 
care  and  job  training  initiative  when  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate  have  reported 
legislation  that  will,  if  enacted,  make  f«mds 
available  for  such  initiative. 

(bXlXA)  The  amounts  available  for  allo- 
cation under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
child  care  for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not 
exceed  $150,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $110.000.(X>0  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  Job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not 
exceed  $600,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $300,000,(X>0  of  outlays. 

(2XA)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
child  care  for  fiscal  year  1989  would  not 
exceed  $160,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $160.0<X).0OO  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1989  would  not 
exceed  $730,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $670,000,000  of  outlays. 

(3XA)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  suljsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
child  care  for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not 
exceed  $240,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $220.000.0<X)  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  all(xattion 
luider  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  Job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not 
exceed  $760,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $750,000,000  of  outlays. 

(4XA)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  suljsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
child  care  for  fiscal  year  1991  would  not 
exceed  $300,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $290.000.0<X)  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1991  would  not 
exceed  $900,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $880,000,000  of  outlays. 

(c)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  suljsection  (a),  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  altered  by  amounts  not  to  exceed 
those  in  such  legislation,  would  be  deemed 
to  have  been  reported.  Such  revised  alloca- 
tions would  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  such  Act  as  allocations  contained  in  this 
resolution,  and  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  would  report  revised  allocations, 
pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

RESERVE  FUND  FOR  THE  MEDICARE 
CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  INSURANCE  INITIATIVE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  It  is  assumed  that  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  the  amounts  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  for  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990.  and  1991 
would  be  allocated  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  to  provide  for  the  medicare  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  initiative,  and  the 
aggregates  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  1990. 
and  1991  in  sections  2  and  3  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  adjusted  accordingly,  when— 
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(1)  lettelktion  haa  been  enacted  that  en- 
sures tluU  any  legislation  providing  for  any 
such  aiMltlonal  funding  will  not  increase 
the  defldU  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  1990. 
and  1991  above  the  levels  set  forth  in  sec- 
tlooB  i  and  3  of  this  resolution:  and 

(3)  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
have  reported  legislation  as  requested  by 
the  President  that  will,  if  enacted,  make 
funds  available  for  such  initiative. 

(bXl)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  subsection  (axi)  for  funding  the 
medicare  catastrophic  health  insurance  ini- 
tiative for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not  exceed 
$2,400,000,000  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$3,400,000,000  of  ouUays. 

(3>  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (aXl)  for  funding  the  med- 
icare catastrophic  health  insurance  initia- 
tive for  flaeal  year  1989  would  not  exceed 
$4,000,000,000  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$4,000,000,000  of  ouUays. 

(3)  The  amounts  available  for  allocations 
under  subaectlcm  (aXl)  for  funding  the  med- 
icare catastrophic  health  insurance  initia- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not  exceed 
$4,800,000,000  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$4,800,000,000  of  outlays. 

(4)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (aXl)  for  fimding  the  med- 
icare catastrophic  health  insurance  initia- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1901  would  not  exceed 
$5,600,000,000  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$5,000,000,000  of  outUys. 

(c)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  of  1974.  altered  by  amounts  not  to 
exceed  those  in  such  legislation,  and  revised 
functional  levels  and  aggregates  to  carry  out 
this  section,  would  be  deemed  to  have  been 
reported.  Such  revised  allocations,  function- 
al levels,  and  aggregates  would  be  consid- 
ered for  the  purposes  of  such  Act  as  alloca- 
tions, functional  levels,  and  aggregates  con- 
tained in  this  resolution,  and  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  such  Houses  would  report 
revised  allocations,  pursuant  to  section 
303(b)  of  such  Act  to  carry  out  this  section. 

MBDICARE  SAVniGS 

Sac.  11.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  achieve  Medicare  savings  as  specified 
in  this  resolution  without  increasing  premi- 
ums or  deductibles  or  delaying  eligibility  or 
otherwise  raising  beneficiary  out-of-poclcet 
costs. 


CHILES  AMENDMENT  NO.  175 

Mr.  CHILES  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  174  proposed 
by  him  to  the  instructions  proposed  by 
the  motion  to  recommit  made  by  Mr. 
Btrd  to  the  concurrent  resoluUon. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  49, 
supra;  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  words  "the  Congress" 
on  line  1  of  page  1  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

hereby  determines  and  declares  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1988  is  esUbUshed  and  the  ap- 
propriate budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years 
1989. 1990.  and  1991  are  set  forth. 
MAxncuM  ODTcn  AMouirrs 
Sk.  2.  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  this  subsection  are  set  forth  for 
purposes  of  determining,  in  accordance  with 


section  301(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
an4  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  as 
added  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency IDeflcit  Control  Act  of  1985,  whether 
the  maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal 
year  has  been  exceeded;  are  determined  on 
th«  basis  of  the  economic  and  technical  as- 
sumptions upon  which  the  budget  submit- 
ted by  the  President  for  fisc&l  year  1988 
pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  based:  and  as  set  forth  in 
thk  concurrent  resolution,  as  reported,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  mathematically  consist- 
ent with  the  other  amounts  and  levels  set 
forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as  re- 
poi 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
rei^ues  are  as  follows: 

year  1988:  $930,200,000,000. 
year  1989:  $992,500,000,000. 
Kiscal  year  1990:  $1,064,100,000,000. 
year  1 99 1 :  $  1 .  147.600.000.000. 
(|)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
ouilays  are  as  follows: 

year  1988:  $1,038,100,000,000. 
year  1989:  $1,074,000,000,000. 
year  1990:  $1,099,700,000,000. 
I^scal  year  1991:  $1,126,400,000,000. 
($)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
loiit: 
Ascal  year  1988:  $107,900,000,000. 
Hscal  year  1989:  $81,500,000,000. 
Ilscal  year  1990:  $35,600,000,000. 
I^scal  year  1991:  $-21,200,000,000. 
(|)  The  levels  and  amounts  set  forth  in 
thi|  subsection  are  set  forth  for  informa- 
tloaal  purposes  only;  are  not  set  forth  for 
pu^>oses  of  any  determination  to  be  made 
under  titles  III  or  IV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
197H;  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  reported  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office;  and  as 
set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  as  re- 
ported, shall  be  considered  to  be  mathemati- 
cally consistent  with  the  other  amounts  and 
levels  set  forth  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tioa,  as  reported: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

year  1988:  $919,000,000,000. 
year  1989:  $985,500,000,000. 
year  1990:  $1,074,500,000,000. 
year  1991:  $1,171,400,000,000. 
(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,052,700,000,000. 
year  1989:  $1,092,300,000,000. 
year  1990:  $1,132,800,000,000. 
year  1991:  $1,171,300,000,000. 
(|)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lov 

year  1988:  $133,700,000,000. 
year  1989:  $106,800,000,000. 
year  1990:  $58,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $-100,000,000. 

RBCOiaiKNI>BD  LEVELS  AND  AMOmrTS 

Skc.  3.  (a)  The  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tloa  and  section  4  are  set  forth  pursuant  to 
sul^ectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  301  of  the 
Coagressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Coatrol  Act  of  1974;  are  set  forth  for  pur- 
poses of  any  determiiuition  to  be  made 
under  title  III  or  IV  of  such  Act  (other  than 
a  determination  under  section  301(1)  or 
31  Ua)  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  whether 
thef  maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal 
year  has  been  exceeded);  and  are  based 
up<n  the  economic  and  technical  assump- 
tioi  IS  reported  by  the  Congressioiud  Budget 
Ofllce. 

(I  •)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
pn  ;>riate  for  the  fiscal  years  begiiming  on 
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Octobet  1.  1987.  October  1.  1988.  October  1. 
1989.  arid  October  1. 1990: 

(1)  T|>e  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $678,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $723,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $787,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $860,500,000,000. 
and  thQ  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  (if  Federal  revenues  should  be   in- 
creased iare  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $18,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $23,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $23,500,000,000. 

Fiscaliyear  1991:  $32,500,000,000. 
and   th^   amoiuits   for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
F^eral  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $59,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $63,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $68,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $74,300,000,000. 

(2)  Tlie  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $917,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $958,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $983,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,031,800,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $848,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $876,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $903,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $928,800,000,000. 

(4)  ttie  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  ire  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $169,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $152,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $116,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $68,300,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are]  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,585,800,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,805,500,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $2,986,700,000. 

Fiscal  ^ear  1991:  $3,120,200,000. 
and  thel  amounts  by  which  the  statutory 
limits  oh  such  debt  should  be  accordingly 
increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $232,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $219,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $181,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $133,500,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  a(^tivity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 

!r  1.  1987,  October  1,  1988,  Octo- 
>89,  and  October  1.  1990,  are  as  fol- 


loan      obligations. 


'ear  1988: 
few      direct 
.000. 

(B)  N^w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $156,500,000,000. 

(C)  N^w  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmeniis.  $100,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  ^ear  1989: 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$32.300.$00.000. 

(B)  N«w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. ${150,400,000,000. 

(C)  N^w  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $97,900,000,000. 

Ftscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$31.000.$00.000. 

(B)  N^w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $158,100,000,000. 

(C)  N^w  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $94,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  jyear  1991: 


(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$30,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $165,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $91,000,000,000. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  appropriate  levels  of 
budget  authority  and  budget  outlays,  and 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1991  for  each  major  fimctlonal  cat- 
egory are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$289,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $283,600,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$294,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $288,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$297,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $292,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$301,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $296,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$6,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarauitee  com- 
mitments. $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$5,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$5,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$5,700,000,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  se<x>ndary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      (llrect      loan      obligations. 
$2.100.000.0000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  giiarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,200,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  cnmmit- 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $17,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350) 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$17,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $8,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$16,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,500,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $22,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$15,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgations, 
$4,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $91,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $100,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $93,900,000,000. 
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(E)  New  Mcondary  loan  Ku&rantee  com- 
mitments. $97,000,000,000. 
Flicalyear  1900: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$4,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $98,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  sectmdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $94,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$4,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $103,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $90,700,000,000. 

(8)  Tranqwrtatlon  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,100,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $28,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
i|iitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
ll.lOO.OOO.OOO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ibents,  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10)   Education,    Training.    Employment. 

Tid  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 
I  (A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,100,000,000. 
I  (B)  Outlays.  $32,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $35,200,000,000. 

j  (C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
il.700.000.000. 

;  (D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
^lents,  $9,100,000,000. 

'(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,400,000,000. 

I  (C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
4l,80O.0OO,0OO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
tments, $9,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,800,000,000. 
I  (B)  Outlays.  $37,800,000,000. 
!  (C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,200,000,000. 

,  (E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(U)  Health  (550): 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $44,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $44,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
^ents,  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
^tments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $47,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $47,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
tnents,  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $51,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $51,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gtiarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $55,900,000,000. 

<B)  Outlays,  $55,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 
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authority. 


(A)  ^ew  budget  authority.  $93,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $79,800,000,000. 

(C)  |f  ew  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  INew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  !New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fisoal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $88,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
(D)!New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment^ $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fisqal  year  1990: 

(A)  I         New  budget  authority. 

$113,300,000,000. 

(B) butlays.  $99,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)|New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)|New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

~       ■  year  1991: 

New  budget  authority. 

tutlay's.  $i  11.000.000.000. 
few  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
(D){New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)!New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
(13l  Income  Security  (600): 
Fis«al  year  1988: 
(A)  I         New  budget 

$168.M0.000.000. 
(B)butlays.  $129,900,000,000. 
(C)mew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
(D)|New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)|New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

year  1989: 
(A)l         New  budget  authority, 

$175,500,000,000. 
(B)iOutlays,  $137,000,000,000. 
(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
(Dx  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment^. $0. 

(E);  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmlents.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)l  New  budget  authority. 

$181,000,000,000. 
(B)i Outlays,  $142,300,000,000. 
(CxNew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
(Di  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(Ey  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(Al  New  budget  authority, 

$215,}00,000,000. 
(Bl  Outlays,  $151,100,000,000. 
(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
(D   New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment B.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitn  ents.  $0. 
(14|)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 
(C:  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
(D   New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
men  s.  $0. 

(E    New  secondary  loan  giiarantee  com- 
mitn  lents.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(At  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 
(B   Outlays,  $5,300,000,000. 
(C  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $30,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $28,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $30,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,900,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente,  $33,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  own- 
mitments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,600,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  General  Govermnent  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)    General    Purpose    Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$145,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $145,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 
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(A)  New  budget 
$150,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $150,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  comjnit- 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$154,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $154,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$155,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $155,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  onn- 
mitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(21)    Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$34,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$34,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gtiarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$35,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$35,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$36,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$36,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
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(D)  New  primary  lo«n  guarmntee  commit- 
inenta.90. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmente,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  IMl: 

(A)  New  Budget  Authority. 

-937.200.000.000. 
<B)  Outlays.  -$37,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  otoUgaUons.  30. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

RBCOIfCIUATIOIf 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  May  12.  1987. 
the  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (u)  of  this  section  shaU  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
(m  Budget  of  their  re^>ective  Houses.  After 
receiving  thoae  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
(mimendations  without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion. 

SXHATS  COtaOTTXES 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  410(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of 
the  Act.  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  suf- 
ficient to  increase  contributions  and  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
37.200.000.000  in  contributions. 
32.121,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
32.121.000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
30  in  contributions.  $2,115,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $2,115,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  30  in  contributions. 
$3,316,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
33.316.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  30  in  contributions.  $2,613,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,613,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its  ju- 
risdiction which  provide  spending  authority 
as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $770,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988.  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $2,306,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,007,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$6,031,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shaU  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoimdment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 


outkys  in  fiscal  year  1989,  $0  in  budget  au- 
thofity  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  30  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays 
in  fkcal  year  1991. 

(e)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
proitidc  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
197<  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
andioutlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurlidiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity {other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(kK2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
comiination  thereof.  as  follows: 
$92(1,000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$902,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
$320,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$311,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
$32(1,000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$31S  000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $319,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$31(  000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(f:  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natl  ral  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  l^ws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(^H2)<C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays,, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2)(C)  of 
the  ^ct,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity $nd  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
therfeof.  as  follows:  $375,000,000  in  budget 
authlority  and  $342,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $493,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $792,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  $493,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $777,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  $521,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $788,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991, 

(glj  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (1) 
chaiiges  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budfet  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
19744  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  Outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Juriailiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity bther  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(i)<2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof.  as  follows: 
$190,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$190,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$195,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$195^00,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$198/)00,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$198^00.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $199,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$199^00.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(hil)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Juriaplction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity ab  defined  in  section  401(0(2X0  of  the 
Concessional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
in  laWs  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,241,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1988.  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $4,810,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,938,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
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and  $(|  in  budget  authority  and 
$7,167,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  juris- 
diction sufficient  to  increase  revenues  as  fol- 
lows: $1).300.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1988: 
$23.SOO.O(>0.000  in  fiscal  year  1989; 
323.5OO.06o.0O0  in  fiscal  year  1990;  and 
332.500.0^)0.000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(i)  ThejSenate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affaits  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing autliority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2)<C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient ta  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  (hanges  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  fufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,918,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988,  $b  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,402,00f  ,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $6,834,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $9,770,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(J)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient tO'!  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  Qhanges  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdici- 
ton  whick  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2>(C)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  qs  follows:  $80,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority a|id  $80,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $110,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1989.  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$110,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $110,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$110,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(k)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  In  laws 
within  \x4  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2>(p)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impcjundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient tO'  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  (Changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  Refined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  ap  follows:  $56,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $56,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  $32,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $32,(K>0,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989,  $0  i^  budget  authority  and  $13,000,000 
in  outlay^  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,000,000  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

HOUSE  COMlnTTEES 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressibnal  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  ^ct  of  1974  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  ita  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authortty  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401«S)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  or  (3)  any  com- 
bination thereof,  sufficient  to  increase  con- 
tributions and  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $7,200,000,000  in  contri- 
butions, 32,121,000,000  in  budlget  authority 
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and  $2,121,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988  $0  in  contributions,  $2,115,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,115,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1989,  $0  in  contributions. 
$3,316,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,316,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $0  in  contributions.  $2,613,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,613,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(m)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $927,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,540,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $4,193,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $6,213,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provided  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cH2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989.  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(o)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  law 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provided 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoimdment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988.  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  In 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $0  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(p)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2KC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $1,146,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $4,446,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  $581,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $4,381,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  3584.000.000  In  budget  au- 


thority and  $5,483,000,000  m  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  and  $584,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $6,583,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(Q)  The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  In  secUon  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $501,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$517,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $545,000,000  in 
outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $566,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(r)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  In  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $185,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $152,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  $303,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $602,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  $295,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $579,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  $316,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $583,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(s)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  ( 1 )  changes  In 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  In  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  In  section  401(cK2)(C)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $1.417.0(X).000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,885,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $6,289,000,000  in 
outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $9,204,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(t)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $56,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$56,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$32,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$32,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989.  $0 
in  budget  authority  and  $13,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $2,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1991. 


(uMl)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $4,241,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988,  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$4,810,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1989. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $5,958,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $7,167,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  the  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  sufficient  to  Increase 
revenues  as  follows:  $11,300,000,000  in  fiscal 
year    1988.    $23,500,000,000    in    fiscal    year 

1989.  $23,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and 
$32,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

DETERMINATIOHS  OF  WHrTHiK  MAXntUM 

Dsncrr  am ouin  is  kxcesded 
See.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  determination  under  section  311(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to 
whether  a  bill,  resolution,  amendment,  or 
conference  report  would  cause  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal  year  to  be 
exceeded  shall  be  based  upon  the  same  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assumptions,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, upon  which  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1988  pursu- 
ant to  section  1105  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  based. 

DEFICn  REDDCTIOK  ACCOUHT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  is  assumed  that  as  a  proce- 
dure appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  301(bK4)  of  such  Act),  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  would,  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  changes  In  law  reported 
pursuant  to  sections  4(hK2)  and  4(uK2)  of 
this  concurrent  resolution,  report  legislation 
to— 

(1)  establish  a  separate  account  in  the 
Treasury  into  which  revenues  resulting 
from  the  changes  in  law  reported  pursuant 
to  sections  4(h)(2)  and  4(uK2)  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  deposited. 

(2)  ensure  that  any  revenues  deposited  in 
such  account  would  not  be  available  for  ap- 
propriation. 

(3)  provide  that  any  such  revenues  depos- 
ited In  such  account  would  be  used  to  retire 
outstanding  debt  obligations  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and 

(4)  ensure  that  the  revenue  Increases  re- 
sulting from  the  changes  In  law  reported 
pursuant  to  sections  4(hK2)  and  4(uK2) 
would  not  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  allocations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  either  House  pur- 
suant to  section  302(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  are  exceeded. 

(b)  Legislation  reported  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  ex- 
traneous for  purposes  of  section  20001  of 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1985  (as  amended  by  section  7006  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1986). 


...I._ 
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8k.  7.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  from  time  to  time  the  United  SUtes 
Oovemment  should  sell  assets  to  non-gov- 
emmoital  buyers;  and 

(2)  the  amounts  realized  from  such  sales 
will  not  recur  on  an  annual  basis  and  do  not 
reduce  the  demand  for  credit. 

(b)  The  amounts  to  be  realized  from  such 
sales  not  previously  authorized  by  law  shall 
not  be  treated  as  revenues,  receipts,  or  nega- 
tive outlays— 

(1)  for  purposes  of  determining,  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  301(i)  and  311(a)  of  the 
Ccmgressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  as  added  by  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  whether  the  maximum  def- 
icit amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has  been  ex- 
ceeded; 

(2)  for  purposes  of  other  points  of  order 
under  section  311  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974: 

(3)  for  purposes  of  reconciliation  under 
section  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974;  or 

(4)  for  purposes  of  allocations  and  points 
of  order  under  section  302  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  Oovemment  should  sell 
assets  to  non-governmental  buyers  in  the 
following  amounts:  $0. 

BDDGRABT  TRBATMENT  OP  LEGISLATION  AU- 
TBOKIZIIRi  THE  PREPATKENT  OP  CERTAIN 
LOANS 

Sic.  8.  When  legislation  authorizes  the 
United  States  Oovemment  to  waive  the  pre- 
payment premium  on  certain  Government 
loans  guaranteed  by  an  agency  and  ad- 
vanced by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  and 
allows  repayment  with  new  Oovemment 
guaranteed  loans- 
CD  for  purposes  of  reconciliation  under 
section  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  the  con- 
tributions from  such  prepayment  shall  be 
■cored  as  revenues  and  shall  not  be  scored 
as  negative  outlays,  and 

(2)  for  purposes  of  allocations  and  points 
of  order  under  section  302  of  such  Act.  the 
contributions  from  such  prepayment  shall 
remain  unassigned  to  committees. 

USiaVE  FUND  POR  THE  WELFARE  RKPORM 
INITIATIVE 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  specified  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  resolution,  it  is  assumed  that 
budget  authority  and  outlays  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  the  amounts  specified  in  sub- 
aecUon  (b)  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989,  1990. 
and  1991  would  be  allocated  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  to  provide  for  the  child 
care  and  Job  training  initiative  when  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate  have  reported 
legislation  that  will,  if  enacted,  make  funds 
available  for  such  Initiative. 

(bXlKA)  The  amounts  available  for  allo- 
cation under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
child  care  for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not 
exceed  $150,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $110,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not 
exceed  $800,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $300,000,000  of  ouUays. 

(3XA)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 


child  care  for  fiscal  year  1989  would  not 
exceed  $160,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
ai«l  $160,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  job 
truning  for  fiscal  year  1989  would  not 
eweed  $730,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
anil  $670,000,000  of  outlays. 

(PXA)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
ticgi  under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
ch|ld  care  for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not 
$240,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
$220,000,000  of  outlays. 
I)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
ler  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  job 
ig  for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not 
$760,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
$750,000,000  of  outlays. 
i)(A)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tioti  under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for 
child  care  for  fiscal  year  1991  would  not 
exceed  $300,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
and  $290,000,000  of  outlays. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
unber  subsection  (a)  for  funding  for  job 
training  for  fiscal  year  1991  would  not 
ej^eed  $900,000,000  of  new  budget  authority 
anfl  $880,000,000  of  outlays. 

(t)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
sugnt  to  subsection  (a),  revised  allocations 
uiKler  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Bv  dget  and  Impoxindment  Control  Act  of 
19  '4,  altered  by  amounts  not  to  exceed 
th  ee  in  such  legislation,  would  be  deemed 
to  (have  been  reported.  Such  revised  alloca- 
tia$is  would  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  jsuch  Act  as  allocations  contained  in  this 
>lution,  and  the  appropriate  committees 
of  I  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
ite  would  report  revised  allocations, 
puf^uant  to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  to 
out  this  section. 

RESERVE  FUNS  POR  TRB  MEDICARE 
|TASTROPHIC  HEALTH  INSURANCE  INITIATIVE 

4 EC.  10.  (a)  It  is  assumed  that  budget  au- 
rity  and  outlays  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  the  amounts  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  1990.  and  1991 
would  be  allocated  to  the  appropriate  com- 
ml  ttees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
th  !  Senate  to  provide  for  the  medicare  cata- 
sti  ophic  health  insurance  Initiative,  and  the 
abrogates  for  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990. 
anld  1991  in  sections  2  and  3  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  adjusted  accordingly,  when— 

il)  legislation  has  been  enacted  that  en- 
sut'es  that  any  legislation  providing  for  any 
such  additional  funding  will  not  increase 
th^  deficits  for  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990. 
aiid  1991  above  the  levels  set  forth  in  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  this  resolution;  and 

42)  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Hsuse  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
h4ve  reported  legislation  as  requested  by 
the  President  that  will,  if  enacted,  make 
funds  available  for  such  initiative. 

(b)(1)  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tipn  under  subsection  (aKl)  for  funding  the 
icare  catastrophic  health  insurance  ini- 

[tive  for  fiscal  year  1988  would  not  exceed 

1400,000,000  of  new  budget  authority  and 

1400.000,000  of  outlays. 

(2)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
udder  subsection  (aXl)  for  funding  the  med- 
ic^e  catastrophic  health  insurance  initia- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1989  would  not  exceed 
$4000,000,000  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$4000,000,000  of  outlays. 

13)  The  amounts  available  for  allocations 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  for  funding  the  med- 
ic^e  catastrophic  health  insurance  initia- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1990  would  not  exceed 
$^  ,800.000,000  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$^  ,800,000.000  of  outlays. 
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(4)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  <a)(l)  for  funding  the  med- 
icare citastrophic  health  insurance  initia- 
tive foi  fiscal  year  1991  would  not  exceed 
$5,600,(100.000  of  new  budget  authority  and 
$5,600,000,000  of  outlays. 

(c)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant OD  subsection  (a),  revised  allocations 
under  Section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  of  1974.  altered  by  amounts  not  to 
exceed  those  in  such  legislation,  and  revised 
functiohal  levels  and  aggregates  to  carry  out 
this  sedtion,  would  be  deemed  to  have  been 
reijorted.  Such  revised  allocations,  function- 
al level!,  and  aggegates  would  be  considered 
for  the  I  purposes  of  such  Act  as  allocations, 
functio^l  levels,  and  aggregates  contained 
in  this  fesolution,  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  such  Houses  would  report  revised 
allocations,  pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of 
such  A(it  to  carry  out  this  section. 

MEDICARE  SAVINGS 

Sec.  II.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tees onj  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  achieve  Medicare  savings  as  specified 
in  this  Resolution  without  increasing  premi- 
ums or  I  deductibles  or  delaying  eligibility  or 
otherw^e  raising  beneficiary  out-of-pocket 
costs. 


RECOVERY  OP  URANIUM 
ENRICHMENT  COSTS 


FORD  (AND  JOHNSTON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  176 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Commitee 
on  Enfrgy  and  Natural  Resources.) 

Mr.  jPORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
JoHNStoN)  submitted  an  amendment 
intencfed  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  (S.  1084)  to  establish  the 
amount  of  the  costs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  uranium  enrichment 
program  that  have  not  previously  been 
recovered  from  enrichment  customers 
in  thei  charges  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  its  customers;  as  follows: 


At  ttie  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
Sectdon  1.  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be 
Cited  a^  the  "United  States  Uranium  Enrich- 
ment Act." 

Sec.  I.  Redirection  of  the  Uranium  En- 
RicHMHTT  Enterprise  op  the  United 
Statesj— The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  Section  2011,  et  aeq.)  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  at  the  com- 
menceipent  thereof: 

"TITLE  I" 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 


and  by 
ing: 


Sec 

c; 
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Atomic  Energy  Act 
Sec.  1604.  Cooperation  with  Other  Agencies 
Sec.  1605.  Intent 

CHAPTER  1— FINDINGS 
Sec.  1101.  Findings.— The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  finds  that: 

(a)  The  enrlclunent  of  uranium  is  essen- 
tial to  the  national  security  and  energy  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

(b)  A  competitive,  well-managed  and  effi- 
cient enrichment  enterprise  provides  impor- 
tant economic  benefits  to  the  United  States 
and  contributes  to  a  highly  favorable  for- 
eign trade  balance. 

(c)  A  strong  United  States  enricliment  en- 
terprise promotes  U.S.  nonprollferation 
policies  by  requiring  accountability  for  U.S.- 
enriched  uranium. 

(d)  The  operation  of  uranium  enrichment 
facilities  must  meet  high  standards  for  envi- 
ronmental health  and  safety. 

(e)  The  operation  and  management  of  an 
uranium  enrichment  enterprise  requires  a 
commercial  business  orientation  in  order  to 
engender  customer  support  and  confidence, 
and  customers,  rather  than  the  taxpayers  at 
large,  are  expected  to  bear  the  costs  of  ura- 
nium enrichment  services  including  reasona- 
ble profit. 

(f)  The  optimal  level  of  expenditures  for 
the  uranium  enrichment  enterprise  fluctu- 
ates and  cannot  l>e  accurately  predicted  or 
efficiently  financed  on  an  annual  basis. 

(g)  Flexibility  is  essential  to  adapt  busi- 
ness operations  to  a  competitive  market- 
place. 

(h)  The  events  of  the  recent  past,  includ- 
ing the  emergence  of  foreign  competition, 
have  brought  new  and  unforeseen  forces  to 
bear  upon  the  management  and  operation 
of  the  government's  uranium  enrichment 
enterprise. 

(I)  The  present  operation  of  the  uranium 
enricliment  enterprise  must  be  changed  so 
as  to  further  the  national  interest  in  the  en- 
terprise and  respond  to  the  competitive 
demand  placed  upon  it  by  market  forces. 


CHAPTER  2.  DEFINITIONS,  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  CORPORATION.  AND  PUR- 
POSES 
Sec.  1201.  Definitions.- For  the  purpose 

of  this  Title: 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy. 

(b)  The  term  "Department"  means  the 
Department  of  Energy  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  United  States 
Enrichment  Corporation. 

(d)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation. 

(e)  The  term  "Advisory  Board"  means  the 
appointed  members  of  an  official  advisory 
panel  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a  predecessor 
agency  of  the  Department. 

(g)  The  term  "uranium  enrichment" 
means  the  separation  of  uranium  of  a  given 
isotopic  content  into  two  components,  one 
having  a  higher  percentage  of  a  fissile  Iso- 
tope and  one  having  a  lower  percentage. 

Sec.  1202.  Establishment  of  the  Corpora- 
tion.— 

(a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  body  corpo- 
rate to  be  known  as  the  "United  States  En- 
ricliment Corporation." 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  be  established 
as  a  wholly-owned  government  corporation 
subject  to  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  Section 
9201,  et  seg.).  except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein. 

Sec.  1203.  Purposes.— The  Corporation  is 
created  for  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  To  acquire  feed  material  for  uranium 
enrichment,  enriched  uranium  and  the  De- 
partment's uranium  enrichment  and  related 
facilities. 

(b)  To  operate,  and  as  required  by  busi- 
ness conditions,  to  expand  and/or  construct 
facilities  for  uranium  enrichment. 

(c)  To  market  and  sell  enriched  uranium 
and  uranium  enrichment  services  to:  (1)  the 
Department  for  governmental  purposes;  and 
(2)  qualified  domestic  and  foreign  persons. 

(d)  To  conduct  research  and  development 
for  purposes  of  identifying,  evaluating,  im- 
proving and  testing  processes  for  uranium 
enrichment. 

(e)  To  operate,  as  a  continuing,  commer- 
cial enterprise,  on  a  buslness-Uke,  economic 
and  efficient  basis. 

(f)  To  conduct  its  activities  in  such 
manner  as  to  foster  and  encourage,  to  the 
extent  practicable  consistent  with  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  and  the 
common  defense  and  security  (Including 
consideration  of  United  SUtes  policies  con- 
cerning nonprollferation  of  atomic  weapons 
and  other  nonpeaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy),  the  possession  by  the  United  States 
of  an  appropriate  share  of  the  world  market 
for  enriched  uranium  and  uranium  enrich- 
ment services. 

(g)  To  take  all  other  lawful  action  in  fur- 
therance of  the  foregoing  purposes. 

CHAPTER  3.  CORPORATE  OFFICES 
Sec.  1301.  Corporate  Offices.— The  Cor- 
poration shall  maintain  an  office  for  the 
service  of  process  and  papers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  shall  be  deemed,  for  pur- 
poses of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resi- 
dent thereof.  The  Corporation  may  estab- 
lish offices  In  such  other  place  or  places  as 
It  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
conduct  of  Its  business. 
CHAPTER  4.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF 
THE  CORPORATION 
Sec.  1401.  Specific  Corporate  Powers  and 
Dtrnis.— The  Corporation: 


(a)  ShaU  perform  uranium  enrichment  or 
provide  for  such  enrictunent  to  be  per- 
formed by  others.  To  the  extent  it  deems 
necessary  or  advisable,  the  Corporation  may 
continue  In  effect  contracts  between  the  De- 
partment and  iiersons.  obligating  such  per- 
sons to  perform  uranium  enrichment  at  fa- 
cilities of  the  Department. 

(b)  Shall  conduct,  or  provide  for  the  con- 
duct of.  research  and  development  activities 
related  to  the  isotopic  separation  of  urani- 
um as  the  Corporation  deems  necessary  or 
advisable. 

(c)  May  acquire  or  distribute  enriched  ura- 
nium, feed  material  for  uranium  enrich- 
ment or  depleted  uranium  In  transactions 
with:  (1)  persons  licensed  imder  Sections  53. 
63,  103,  or  104  of  Title  I  in  accordance  with 
the  licenses  held  by  such  persons;  (2)  per- 
sons in  accordance  with,  and  within  the 
period  of,  an  agreement  for  cooperation  ar- 
ranged pursuant  to  Section  123  of  Title  I;  or 
(3)  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

(d)  May  (1)  enter  into  contracts  with  per- 
sons licensed  under  Section  53.  63.  103.  or 
104  of  Title  I  for  such  periods  of  time  as  the 
Corporation  may  deem  necessary  or  desira- 
ble, to  provide  uranium  or  uranium  enrich- 
ment services;  and  (2)  enter  Into  contracts 
to  provide  uranium  or  uranium  enrichment 
services  in  accordance  with,  and  within  the 
period  of,  an  agreement  for  cooperation  ar- 
ranged pursuant  to  Section  123  of  Title  I  or 
as  otherwise  authorized  by  law;  Provided 
that  comparable  services  are  made  available 
pursuant  to  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(e)  Is  authorized  to  sell  to  the  Department 
on  a  commercial  basis,  and  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  Section  1535, 
such  amounts  of  uranium  or  uranium  en- 
richment services  as  the  Department  may 
determine  from  time  to  time  are  required: 
(1)  for  the  Department  to  carry  out  Presi- 
dential direction  and  authorizations  pursu- 
ant to  Section  91  of  Title  I:  and  (2)  for  the 
conduct  of  other  Department  programs. 

(f )  May  grant  licenses,  both  exclusive  and 
nonexclusive,  for  the  use  of  patents  and 
patent  applications  owned  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  establish  and  collect  charges,  in 
the  form  of  royalties  or  otherwise,  for  utili- 
zation of  Corporation-owned  faculties, 
equipment,  patents,  and  technical  informa- 
tion of  a  proprietary  nature  pertaining  to 
the  Corporation's  activities. 

Sec.  1402.  General  Powers  of  the  Corpo- 
ration.—The  Corporation: 

(a)  Shall  have  perpetual  succession  unless 
dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress. 

(b)  May  adopt,  alter,  and  use  of  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

(c)  May  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  corporate 
name. 

(d)  May  Indemnify  the  Administrator,  of- 
ficers, attorneys,  agents  and  employees  of 
the  Corporation  for  liabilities  and  expenses 
Incurred  In  connection  with  their  corporate 
activities. 

(e)  May  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 
in  which  its  business  may  be  conducted  and 
the  power  granted  to  it  by  law  may  be  exer- 
cised and  enjoyed. 

(f)  May  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and  hold 
real  and  personal  property,  including  pat- 
ents and  proprietary  data,  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary in  the  transaction  of  its  business,  and 
sell,  lease,  grant,  and  dispose  of  such  real 
and  personal  property,  as  it  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Title  and 
without  regard  to  the  Federal  Property  and 
the  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  Purchases,  contracts  for  the  con- 
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struction.  raainteiumce.  or  manacement  and 
operation  of  facilities  and  contracts  for  sup- 
plies or  aenrices.  except  personal  services, 
made  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  made 
after  advertising,  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  times  sufficiently  in  advance  of  open- 
ing bids,  as  the  Cori>oration  shall  determine 
to  be  adequate  to  insure  notice  and  an  op- 
pralunlty  for  competition:  Provided,  That 
advertising  shall  not  be  required  when  the 
Corporation  determines  that  the  mafcing  of 
any  such  purchase  or  contract  without  ad- 
vertising is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  fiu-- 
thering  the  purpooes  of  this  Title,  or  that 
adv«tiaing  is  not  reasonably  practicable. 

(g)  With  the  consent  of  the  agency  or  gov- 
ernment concerned,  may  utilize  or  employ 
the  services  or  personnel  of  any  Govern- 
ment agency  or.  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  voluntary  or  uncompensated  per- 
sonnel to  perform  such  functions  on  its 
behalf  as  may  appear  desirable. 

(h)  May  enter  into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  s^reements.  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  its  business  and  on  such 
terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  any  state,  territory  or  posses- 
sion, or  with  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, or  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or 
corporation. 

(i)  May  determine  the  character  of  and 
the  neceaiity  for  its  obligations  and  expend- 
itures, and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall 
be  incurred.  aUowed.  and  paid,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Title  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law  specifically  wpUcable  to  Gov- 
ernment corporations. 

(J)  May  use  monies,  unexpended  appro- 
priations, revenues  and  receipts  from  oper- 
ations, amounts  received  from  obligations 
issued  and  other  assets  of  the  Corporation 
in  accordance  with  Section  1505,  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses and  other  obligations  incurred  by 
the  Corporation  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions under,  and  within  the  requirements  of, 
this  Title;  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  appor- 
tionment under  the  provisions  of  Subchap- 
ter II  of  Chapter  15  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code. 

(k)  May  settle  and  adjust  claims  held  by 
the  Corporation  against  other  persons  or 
parties  and  claims  by  other  persons  or  par- 
ties against  the  Corporation. 

(1)  May  exercise,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  official  purposes 
of  the  Corporation. 

(m)  Shall  have  the  priority  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  debts 
out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent,  and  decedents' 
estates. 

(n)  May  define  appropriate  information  as 
"Government  Commercial  Information" 
and  exempt  such  information  from  manda- 
tory release  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  subsection 
552<bX3)  when  it  is  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  such  information  if  public- 
ly released  would  harm  the  Corporation's  le- 
gitimate commercial  interests. 

(o)  BCay  request,  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  when  requested,  shaU  fur- 
nish the  Corporation  such  services  as  he  is 
authorized  to  provide  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

(p)  May  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, or  of  property,  real,  personal,  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  in  aid  of  any  pur- 
poses herein  authorized. 

(Q)  May  execute.  In  accordance  with  its 
bylaws,  rules  and  regulations,  all  instru- 
ments necessary  and  appropriate  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  of  its  powers. 


1403.  CoirnifUATiON  or  Comtracts, 

Ollt>ERS,  PlIOCECSnfGS  AlfD  REGUUlTIOIfS.— 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  Section  1401(a>, 
all  contracts,  agreements,  leases,  licenses, 
and  privileges  afforded  to  the  Department 
under  Title  I,  including  all  enrichment  serv- 
ices contracts  and  power  purchase  contracts 
shall  continue  in  effect  as  if  the  Corpora- 
tion had  executed  such  contracts,  agree- 
metits,  or  leases. 

(b)  As  related  to  the  functions  vested  in 
the  Corporation  by  this  Title,  all  orders,  de- 
terminations, rules,  regulations  and  privi- 
lege of  the  Department  shall  continue  in 
efftct  until  modified,  terminated,  sui>ersed- 
ed,iset  aside  or  revoked  by  the  Corporation, 
by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or 
by  operation  of  law  unless  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  Title;  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  Department  orders,  rules  and  reg- 
ions affecting  health,  environment  and 
lear  safety  shall  continue  in  effect  until 

led,    terminated,    superseded    or    set 
|e  by  the  Secretary. 

!)  Except  as  provided  in  Section  1404,  the 
tra^isfer  of  functions  related  to  and  vested 
in  the  Corporation  by  this  Title  shall  not 
af ffct  proceedings,  Judicial  or  otherwise,  re- 
latifig  to  such  functions  which  are  pending 
at  <he  time  this  Title  takes  effect,  and  such 
profceedings  shall  be  continued  with  the 
Coiporation,  as  appropriate. 

Stc.  1404.  Certatn  Pending  Litigation.— 

(a)  Section  161<v)  of  "ntle  I  shall  not 
aptdy  to  the  Corporation;  Provided  That 
the)  Corporation  shall  act  in  place  of  the  De- 
partment for  purposes  of  complying  with  a 
fln4l  judgment  not  subject  to  appeal  or  peti- 
tioi  for  certiorari  in  the  proceeding  pending 
befvre  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for^he  Tenth  Circuit  in  Docket  No.  86-1942, 
concerning  the  availability  of  uranium  en- 
ricnment  services  for  source  or  special  nu- 
clear materials  of  foreign  origin  intended 
for  I  use  in  a  utUization  facUity  within  or 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

(B)  The  Corporation  may  enter  into  or 
coniinue  any  contract  in  accordance  with 
the  i  provisions  of  this  Title  without  regard 
to  4ny  Judgment  In  the  proceeding  pending 
before  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Tenth  Circuit  in  Docket  No.  85-2428, 
con^ming  the  procedure  followed  by  the 
Deitartment  in  setting  the  terms  of  certain 
enrichment  services  contracts. 

1405.  Liabilities.— Except  as  provid- 

ilsewhere  in  this  Title,  all  liabilities  at- 

itable  to  operation  of  the  uranium  en- 

lent  enterprise  while  a  part  of  the  De- 

iment  shall  remain  direct  liabilities  of 

the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

CHjAPTER  5.  ORGANIZA-nON,  FINANCE 

I  AND  MANAGEMENT 

sic.  1501.  Administrator.— The  manage- 
meat  of  the  Cori>oration  shall  be  vested  in 
an  Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
content  of  the  Senate.  The  Administrator: 

(aO  Shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Corporation  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  management  and  direction  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Administrator  shaU  establish 
the  1  offices,  appoint  the  officers,  attorneys, 
and  employees  of  the  Corporation,  and 
deffie  their  responsibilities  and  duties.  The 
Aditiinistrator  shall  appoint  other  employ- 
ees and  attorneys  as  may  be  required  to  con- 
duc ,  the  transaction  of  the  Corporation's 
bus  ness. 

(t )  Shall  serve  a  term  of  six  years  but  may 
be  ijeappointed. 
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Shall,  before  taking  office,  take  an 
to    faithfully    discharge    the    duties 


(d)  Shall  have  compensation  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  except  that  compensation 
shall  n0t  exceed  Executive  Level  I  as  de- 
fined in  5  U.S.C.  Section  5312. 

(e)  Shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Shtll  designate  an  officer  of  the  Cor- 
poration who  shall  be  vested  with  the  au- 
thority to  act  in  the  capacity  of  the  Admin- 
istrator in  the  event  of  absence  or  incapac- 
ity.       J 

(g)  Snail  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretanr. 

Sec.  U502.  Delegation.— The  Administra- 
tor may  delegate,  to  other  officers,  attor- 
neys, OB  employees,  powers  and  duties  as- 
signed fco  the  Corporation  in  order  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Title. 

Sec.  p03.  Advisory  Board.— There  is 
hereby  established  an  Advisory  Board  ai>- 
pointed  Iby  the  Secretary,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  f(ve  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
designated  as  chairman. 

(a)  The  specific  responsibUities  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  shall  be  to:  (1)  review  the  Cor- 
poration's policies  and  performance  and 
report  ti>  the  Secretary;  and  (2)  advise  the 
Secretai^  on  any  other  such  matters  as  he 
may  ref^r  to  the  Advisory  Board. 

(b)  Except  for  initial  appointments,  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  serve  five- 
year  teijrns.  Each  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  *iall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  ijo  more  than  three  members  of  the 
Board  sl)all  be  members  of  any  one  political 
party.  Of  those  first  appointed,  the  chair- 
man shall  serve  for  the  full  five-year  term; 

iber  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four 
le  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
le  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two 
^d  one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one 

>n  expiration  of  the  initial  term, 
Ivisory  Board  member  appointed 
thereafter  shall  serve  a  term  of  five  years. 
Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  on  the 
Board,  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  an  indi- 
vidual to  fill  such  vacancy  for  the  remainder 
of  the  asplicable  term.  Upon  expiration  of  a 
term,  a  1  Board  member  may  continue  to 
serve  up!  to  a  maximum  of  one  year  or  untU 
a  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and 
assumedl  office,  whichever  occurs  first. 

(d)  Tht  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  in 
executing  their  duties  shall  be  governed  by 
the  laws:  and  regulations  regarding  conflicts 
of  interest,  but  exempted  from  other  provi- 
sions and  authority  prescribed  by  the  Feder- 
al Advisory  Committee  Act,  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  Appendix  2). 

(e)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  at  any 
time  pucsuant  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman 
and  as  provided  by  the  bylaws  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, but  not  less  than  quarterly. 

(f)  The  Conwration  shaU  compensate 
member^  of  the  Advisory  Board  at  a  per 
diem  rat*  equivalent  to  Executive  Level  3,  as 
defined  bi  5  U.S.C.  Section  5314.  in  addition 
to  reimbursement  of  reasonable  expenses  in- 
curred wlhen  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
duties  vQBted  in  the  Advisory  Board.  Any  ad- 
visory ^ard  member  who  is  otherwise  a 
Federal  employee  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
compensation  above  reimbursement  for  rea- 
sonable exp>enses  incurred  while  attending 
official  meetings  of  the  Corporation. 

Sec.  1604.  Employees  or  the  Corpora- 
tion.—Employees  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States. 

(a)  Th^  Administrator  shall  appoint  all  of- 
ficers, a.tomeys,  agents  and  employees  of 
the  Cori  oration  as  are  deemed  necessary  to 
effect  tile  provisions  of  this  Title  without 
regard    \o    any    administratively    imposed 
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limits  on  personnel.  The  Administrator 
shall  fix  all  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  comparable  pay  provisions  of  5 
U.S.C.  Section  5301.  with  compensation 
levels  not  to  exceed  Executive  Level  II,  as 
defined  in  5  U.S.C.  Section  5313.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  define  the  duties  of  all  em- 
ployees and  provide  a  system  of  organiza- 
tion inclusive  of  a  personnel  management 
system  to  fix  responsibilities  and  promote 
efficiency.  The  Corporation  shall  assure 
that  the  personnel  function  and  organiza- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  principles  of  5 
U.S.C.  Section  2301(b)  relating  to  merit 
system  principles.  Officers,  attorneys  and 
employees  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, promoted  and  assigned  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and  fitness,  and  other  personnel  ac- 
tions shall  be  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  fairness  and  due  process  but  without 
regard  to  those  provisions  of  Title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  governing  appointments 
and  other  personnel  actions  in  the  competi- 
tive service. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  make  appro- 
priate provision  for  career  protection  of  of- 
ficers, attorneys  and  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  for  a  pension  system  applica- 
ble to  the  Administrator,  officers,  attorneys 
and  employees,  except  that  any  F'ederal  em- 
ployee hired  before  January  1,  1984,  who 
transfers  to  the  Corporation  and  who  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  transfer  is  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  Civil  Service  retirment 
system  (Subchapter  III  of  Chapter  83  of 
Title  5,  United  States  Code)  may  elect  to 
remain  within  the  coverage  of  such  system 
in  lieu  of  coming  within  the  Corporation's 
pension  system  during  employment  by  the 
Corporation.  For  those  employees  electing 
to  remain  in  the  Federal  Civil  Service  retire- 
ment system,  the  Corporation  shall  with- 
hold pay  and  shall  pay  into  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  the 
amounts  specified  in  Chapter  83  of  Title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Employment  by  the 
Corporation  without  a  break  in  continuity 
of  service  shall  be  considered  to  be  employ- 
ment by  the  United  States  Government  for 
purposes  of  Subchapter  III  of  Chapter  83  of 
Title  5.  United  States  Code.  Further: 

(1)  Any  employee  who  transfers  to  the 
Corporation  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
entitled  lo  lump  sum  payments  for  unused 
leave  under  5  U.S.C.  Section  5551.  but  shall 
be  credited  by  the  Corporation  with  the 
unused  annual  leave  at  the  time  of  transfer. 
During  the  five-year  period  commencing  on 
the  date  of  transfer,  annual  and  sick  leave 
shall  be  earned  at  the  same  rates  permitted 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  transfer,  and 
observed  official  holidays  shall  be  the  same 
as  those  specified  in  5  U.S.C.  Section  6103. 

(2)  An  employee  who  does  not  transfer  to 
the  Corporation  and  who  does  not  otherwise 
remain  a  Federal  employee  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  and  l)enefits  available 
under  Federal  law  for  separated  employees, 
except  that  severance  pay  shall  not  be  pay- 
able to  an  employee  who  does  not  accept  an 
offer  of  employment  from  the  Corporation 
of  work  substantially  similar  to  that  per- 
formed by  that  employee  for  the  Depart- 
ment. 

(c)  This  section  does  not  affect  a  right  or 
remedy  of  an  officer,  employee,  or  applicant 
for  employment  under  a  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  employment  in  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
age,  sex,  national  origin,  political  affiliation, 
marital  status,  or  handicap  condition. 

(d)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  covered  by  Chapter  73  of 
Title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  suit- 
ability, security  and  conduct. 


(e)  Compensation,  benefits,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  in 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  whether  provided  by 
statute  or  by  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Department  or  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  officers  and  employees 
who  transfer  to  the  Conwration  from  other 
Federal  employment  until  changed  by  the 
Corporation  or  Congress  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Title. 

(f )  The  provisions  of  Sections  3323(a),  and 
8344  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  law  prohibiting  or  limiting  the  reem- 
ployment of  retired  officers  or  employees  or 
the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation 
and  retired  pay  or  annuities,  shall  not  apply 
to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

Sec.  1505.  Transfer  of  Property  to  the 
Corporation.— In  order  to  enable  the  Cor- 
poration to  exercise  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  it  by  this  Title— 

(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  transfer  without  charge  to  the  Corpo- 
ration all  of  the  Department's  right,  title.or 
interest  in  and  to.  real  or  personal  proper- 
ties owned  by  the  Department,  or  by  the 
United  States  but  under  control  or  custody 
of  the  Department,  which  are  related  to  and 
materially  useful  in  the  performance  of  the 
functions  transferred  by  this  Title,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  production  facilities  for  uranium  en- 
richment inclusive  of  real  estate,  buildings 
and  other  Improvements  at  production  sites 
and  their  related  and  supporting  equipment; 

(2)  facilities,  equipment,  and  materisils  for 
research  and  development  activities  related 
to  the  isotopic  separation  of  uranium  by  the 
gaseous  diffusion,  atomic  vapor  laser  isotope 
separation  and  gas  centrifuge  technologies; 

(3)  the  Department's  stocks  of  prepro- 
duced  enriched  uranium; 

(4)  the  Department  s  stocks  of  feed  mate- 
rials for  uranium  enrichment  except  for 
such  quantities  as  are  currently  allocated  to 
national  defense  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment; 

(5)  all  other  facilities,  equipment,  materi- 
als (including  depleted  uranium  and  materi- 
als in  process),  processes,  patents,  technical 
information  of  any  kind,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  leases  to  the  extent  these  items 
concern  the  Corporations  functions  and  ac- 
tivities, except  those  Items  required  for  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Department. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  grant  the  Corporation  without  charge, 
to  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Corporation's  activities, 
licenses  to  practice  or  have  practiced  any  in- 
ventions or  discoveries  (whether  patented  or 
unpatented),  together  with  the  right  to  use 
or  have  used  any  processes  and  technical  in- 
formation owned  or  controlled  by  the  De- 
partment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  transfer  to 
the  Corporation  the  unexpended  balance  of 
appropriations,  and  other  monies  available 
to  the  Department  inclusive  of  funds  set 
aside  for  accounts  payable,  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable which  relate  to  functions  and  ac- 
tivities acquired  by  the  Corporation  from 
the  Department  pursuant  to  this  Title,  in- 
cluding all  advance  payments. 

(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
use,  possession,  and  control  of  such  other 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  United 
States  which  is  reasonably  related  to  the 
functions  performed  by  the  Corporation. 
Such  transfers  may  be  made  by  the  Presi- 


dent without  charge  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  Title. 

Sec.  1506.  Capital  Strdctxtre  of  the  Cor- 
poration.— 

(a)  The  fair  market  value  of  assets  trans- 
ferred in  iuxx>rdance  with  Section  1505.  less 
the  amount  of  liabilities  assumed  by  the 
Corporation  upon  the  commencement  of  op- 
eration of  the  Corporation,  referred  to  here- 
inafter as  the  "Equity,"  shall  t>e  determined 
by  the  Administrator  subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  This  determination  shall  be  complet- 
ed within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Title. 

(b)  Upon  commencement  of  operations  of 
the  Corporation:  (1)  all  liabilities  then 
chargeable  to  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations transferred  under  Section  1505 
shall  become  liabilities  of  the  Corporation; 
and  (2)  at  such  time  that  decontamination 
and/or  decommissioning  of  property  or 
equipment  transferred  In  accordance  with 
Section  1505  of  this  Title  may  be  necessary, 
the  Corporation  and  the  Department  shall 
share  the  burden  of  such  costs  based  on  the 
ratio  of  the  separative  work  that  has  been 
produced  under  the  ownership  of  each  party 
and  that  is  attributable  to  the  prot>erty  or 
equipment  being  decontaminated  and/or  de- 
commissioned. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  pay  into  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  if  earned,  dividends  on  the 
Equity. 

(d)  The  Corporation  shall  repay  within  a 
20-year  period  the  amount  of  $364  million 
into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  with  interest  on  the 
unpaid  balance  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Title  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
yield  on  long-term  government  obligations 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Title.  The  money  required  to  be  repaid 
under  this  subsection,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "Initial  Debt,"  is  hereby  determined  to 
constitute  the  sole  recovery  by  the  United 
States  of  previously  unrecovered  costs  that: 
(1)  have  been  incurred  by  the  United  States 
(including  the  Department)  for  uranium  en- 
richment activities  prior  to  Fiscal  Year  1987 
of  the  United  States;  and  (2)  are  to  be  recov- 
ered by  the  Corporation  from  its  customers 
in  its  charges  for  products,  materials,  and 
services. 

Sec.  1507.  Borrowing.— The  Corporation 
is  authorized  to  issue  and  sell  such  obliga- 
tions as  it  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Title  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  12.  Chapter  24,  Sections  2281. 
el  seq.,  United  States  Code.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  obligations  issued  by  the  Cori>o- 
ration  and  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
shaU  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000. 

Sec.  1508.  Pricino.— The  Corporation, 
giving  consideration  to  prevailing  business 
conditions,  shall  establish  prices  and 
charges  for  its  products,  materials,  and  serv- 
ices which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation 
will  secure  and  maintain  the  financial  posi- 
tion and  continuing  long-term  viability  of 
the  Corporation.  Prices  and  other  contrac- 
tual terms  for  the  provision  of  products,  ma- 
terials, or  services  by  the  Corporation  shall 
be  established  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
as  amended.  Prices  shall  cover,  over  the 
long-term,  the  coste  of  performing  and 
maintaining  corporate  functions,  including 
research  and  development,  depreciation  of 
assets,  repayment  of  the  Initial  Debt  and 
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other  oblicmtlons  of  the  Corporation,  and 
rramnahlf  profit.  The  Corporation  shall  set 
prices  for  enriched  uranium  and  uranium 
enrichment  servtoes  provided  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  same  basis  as  other  customers. 

Sic  ism.  Audits.— The  financial  transac- 
tions of  the  Corporation  shall  be  audited 
each  fiscal  year  by  an  Independent  firm  or 
firms  of  nationally  recognized  certified 
public  accountants  who  shall  prepare  such 
audits  using  standards  appropriate  for  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions.  The  fiscal 
year  of  the  Corporation  shall  conform  to 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  shall  review 
such  audits  annually,  and  to  the  extent  nec- 
eaHU7.  cause  there  to  be  a  further  examina- 
tion of  the  Corporation  using  standards  for 
commercial  corporate  transactions.  Such 
audita  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
places  where  the  accounts  of  the  Corpora- 
tion are  established  and  maintained.  All 
books,  financial  records,  reports,  files, 
papers,  memoranda,  and  other  property  of, 
or  in  use  by,  the  Corporation  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  person  or  persons  author- 
ised to  conduct  audits  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sbc.  1510.  RiPOKTS.— The  Corporation 
shall  prepare  an  annual  report  of  its  activi- 
ties.  This  report  shall  contain:  (1)  a  general 
description  of  the  Corporation's  operations, 
(2)  a  summary  of  the  Corporation's  operat- 
ing and  financial  performance,  and  (3) 
copies  of  audit  reports  prepared  in  conform- 
ance with  Section  1509  of  this  Title  and  the 
provision  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Ouitrol  Act,  as  amended.  A  copy  of  the 
Mw|imi  report  shall  be  provided  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress. 
Such  reports  shall  be  completed  not  later 
than  ninety  (90)  days  following  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  and  shall  accurately  reflect 
the  financial  position  of  the  Corporation  at 
fiscal  year  end,  inclusive  of  any  impairment 
of  capital  or  ability  of  the  Corporation  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Title. 

SK.  1511.  COHTKOL  or  IlirOMfATIOII.— 

(a)  The  term  "Commission"  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  the  Corporation  wherev- 
er such  term  appears  in  Section  141  and 
Subaectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  Section  142  of 
"nUeL 

(b)  No  contracts  or  arrangements  shall  be 
made,  nor  any  contract  continued  in  effect, 
under  SecUcms  1401,  1402,  1403  or  1404, 
unless  the  person  with  whom  such  contract 
or  arrangement  is  made,  or  the  contractor 
or  prospective  contractor,  agrees  in  writing 
not  to  permit  any  individual  to  have  access 
to  restricted  data,  as  defined  in  Title  I,  until 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall 
have  made  an  investigation  and  report  to 
the  Corporation  on  the  character,  associa- 
tions, and  loyalty  of  such  individual,  and 
the  Corporation  shall  have  determined  that 
permitting  such  person  to  have  access  to  re- 
stricted data  will  not  endanger  the  common 
defense  and  security. 

(c)  The  restrictions  detailed  in  subsections 
(b).  (c).  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  of  Section 
145  of  Title  I  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to 
the  CoriMration  where  they  refer  to  the 
Commission  or  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission,  and  to  the  Administra- 
tor where  they  refer  to  the  General  Manag- 
er. 

(d)  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
other  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  make  available  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  all  books,  finan- 


cial ilecords,  reports,  files,  papers,  memoran- 
da of  other  information  possessed  by  the 
Corpfaration  upon  receiving  notice  of  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  by  such  Committee 
requesting  such  information. 

(e)  The  Corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  c(|ntrol  or  restrict  the  dissemination  of 
infoclnation  other  than  as  granted  by  this 
or  aiw  other  law. 

Sb^.  1512.  Patbtts  and  Ikvemtions.— 

(a)  I  The  term  "Commission"  shall  be 
deenied  to  include  the  Corporation  wherev- 
er aich  term  appears  In  Sections  152, 
153(1^X1),  and  158  of  "HUe  I.  The  Corpora- 
tion khall  pay  such  royalty  fees  for  patents 
licenied  to  it  under  Section  153(b)<l)  of 
Titlejl  as  are  paid  by  the  Department  under 
that  provision.  Nothing  in  Title  I  or  this 
Title  II  shall  affect  the  right  of  the  Corpo- 
ration to  require  that  patents  granted  on  in- 
ventf>ns,  made  or  conceived  during  the 
course  of  research  or  operations  financed  by 
the  Corporation,  be  assigned  to  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

(b)JThe  Department  shall  notify  the  Cor- 
poration of  ail  reports  heretofore  or  hereaf- 
ter filed  with  it  under  subsection  151(c)  of 
litle  I  and  all  applications  for  patents  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  of  which  the  Department 
has  Notice  under  subsection  151(d)  of  Title  I 
or  ottierwise,  whenever  such  reports  or  ap- 
pliniions  involve  matters  pertaining  to  the 
functions  or  responsibilities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion In  accordance  with  this  Title.  The  De- 
parUfient  shall  make  all  such  reports  avail- 
able jto  the  Corporation,  and  the  Commis- 
sion* of  Patents  shall  provide  the  Corpora- 
tion access  to  all  such  applications.  All  re- 
ports and  applications  to  which  access  is  so 
provided  shall  be  kept  in  confidence  by  the 
CorcDration,  and  no  information  concerning 
the^ne  given  without  authority  of  the  in- 
ventor or  owner  unless  necessary  to  carry 
out  tiie  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Congress. 

(c)jThe  Corporation,  without  regard  for 
any  *f  the  conditions  specified  in  subsection 
153(tf)(l),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  TiUe  I,  may  at 
any  time  make  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  a  patent  license  for  the  use  of  an 
invention  or  discovery  useful  in  the  produc- 
tion pT  utilization  of  special  nuclear  materi- 
al of  atomic  energy  covered  by  a  patent 
whe*  such  patent  has  not  been  declared  to 
be  ufected  with  the  public  interest  under 
subsection  lS3(bKl)  of  Title  I  and  when  use 
of  stich  patent  is  within  the  Corporation's 
authority.  Any  such  application  shall  consti- 
tute an  application  under  subsection  153(c) 
of  Title  I  subject,  except  as  specified  above, 
to  all  of  the  provisions  of  subsections  153(c), 
(d),  (]e).  (f ),  (g).  and  (h)  of  Title  I. 

(dl  With  respect  to  the  Corporation's 
functions  under  this  Title  II,  Section  158  of 
Title  I  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  Cor- 
poration within  the  phrase,  "any  other  li- 
cense of  the  E>epartment"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  and  within  the  phrase  "such 
in  the  second  sentence  thereof. 
I  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  liable  di- 
or  indirectly  for  any  damages  or  fi- 
lial responsibility  with  respect  to  secre- 
cy oi-ders  Imposed  under  35  U.S.C.  Sections 
181  through  187. 

(f  >  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  liable  or 
resptnsible  for  any  payments  made  or 
awafds  under  subsection  157(b)(3)  of  Title  I, 
or  any  settlements  or  Judgements  involving 
claims  for  alleged  patent  infringement 
exctt)t  to  the  extent  that  any  such  awards, 
settl  ements  or  judgments  are  attributable  to 
actii  ities  of  the  Corporation  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  its  incorporation. 

(g)  The  Corporation  shall  keep  currently 
informed  as  to  matters  affecting  its  rights 
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and  responsibilities  under  Chapter  13  of 
Title  I  as  modified  by  this  section  and  shall 
take  all  appropriate  action  to  avail  itself  of 
such  rights  and  satisfy  such  responsibilities. 
The  Department  in  discharging  its  responsi- 
bilities unider  Chapter  13  of  Title  I  shaU  ex- 
ercise diligence  in  informing  the  Corpora- 
tion of  matters  affecting  the  responsibilities 
and  Jurisaiction  of  the  Corporation  and 
seeking  ahd  following  as  appropriate  the 
advice  ana  recommendation  of  the  Corpora- 
tion in  sut^h  matters. 

CHAPrfcR  6-UCENSING,  TAXATION 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sbc.  16011.  Lickhsiwc— Licensing  of  enrich- 
ment production  facilities  shall  be  subject 
to  the  previsions  contained  within  this  sec- 
tion.        I 

(a)  The!  Corporation  and  its  contractors 
are  herebV  exempted  from  the  licensing  re- 
quirements and  prohibitions  of  Sections  57, 
62,  81,  loi,  or  other  provisions  of  Title  I  to 
the  samd  extent  as  the  E>epartment  of 
Energy  and  its  contractors  are  exempt  in 
regard  to]  the  Department's  own  functions 
and  activities.  This  exemption  shall  exist 
luitil  sucn  time  that  the  Corporation  imple- 
ments Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  re- 
quirements for  licensing,  but  in  no  event 
shall  sucit  implementation  extend  beyond 
five  years  from  the  issuance  of  necessary 
regulatioiis  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. ifUess  approved  by  Congress. 

(b)  Subiect  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Corporation  shall  not  transfer  or 
deliver  a*y  source,  special  nuclear  or  by- 
product materials  or  production  or  utiliza- 
tion facilities,  as  defined  in  Title  I,  to  any 
person  who  is  not  properly  qualified  or  li- 
censed under  the  provisions  of  Title  I. 

(c)  Witl^in  180  days  of  enactment  of  this 
Title,  thej  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  subtiit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  li- 
censing tl^e  uranium  enrichment  production 
facilities  of  the  Corporation.  Regulations 
for  the  licensing  of  uranium  enrichment 
productiofi  facilities  shall  be  completed  not 
later  thad  five  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Title. 

Sec.  16112.  Taxation.— The  Corporation, 
including  I  its  franchises,  capital  reserves, 
surplus,  s^urity  holdings  and  income  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereaf- 
ter imposed  by  the  United  States,  any  com- 
monwealtih,  territory,  dependency,  or  pos- 
session thereof,  or  by  any  State  or  political 
subdivisicn  thereof,  except  that  any  real 
property  bf  the  Corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  taxation  to  the  same  extent  according  to 
its  value  as  other  real  property  is  taxed. 

Sec.  19)3.  Miscellaneous  Applicability 
OF  THE  A'^Mic  Energy  Act.— Any  references 
to  the  teim  "Commission"  or  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  Sections  105(b),  110(a),  161(c), 
161(k).  Idl(q).  165,  188,  221(a),  229.  230.  232 
of  Title  t  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the 
Corporation. 

Sec.  1604.  Cooperativb  With  Other  Agen- 
cies.—Thfc  Corporation  is  empowered  to  use 
with  their  consent  the  available  services, 
equipmei^t.  personnel,  and  facilities  of  other 
civilian  of  military  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities ol  the  Federal  Government,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  and  on  a  similar  basis  to 
cooperate  with  such  other  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities in  the  establishment  and 
use  of  se  "vices,  equipment,  and  facilities  of 
the  Corporation.  Further,  the  Corporation 
may  conf  er  with  and  avail  itself  of  the  coop- 
lervices.  records,  and  facilities  of 
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eratlon, 

state,  tefritorial. 

agencies. 


municipal  or  other  local 


Sec.  1606.  iNrnrr.— It  Is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  intent  of  this  Title  to  aid  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation  in  discharg- 
ing its  responsibUities  under  this  Title  by 
providing  it  with  adequate  authority  and  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  to  obtain  necessary 
funds  with  which  to  assure  the  maximum 
achievement  of  the  purposes  hereof  as  pro- 
vided herein,  and  this  Title  shall  be  con- 
strued liberally  to  effectuate  such  intent." 

Sbc.  3.  Nuclear  Hazard  Ihbbmkitica- 
tion.— The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  ll(q)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  is  amended  by  substituting  a  comma  for 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding 
the  following:  "including  the  United  States 
Eiirichment  Corporation." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  170(d) 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "In  addition  to  any  other 
authority  the  Commission  may  have,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  until  August  1, 
1987,  to  enter  into  agreements  of  indemnifi- 
cation with  its  contractors,  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation,  and  the 
contractors  of  the  Corporation  for  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  production  or  utili- 
zation facilities  or  other  activities  under 
contracts  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  involving  activities  under  the  risk  of 
public  liability  for  a  substantial  nuclear  inci- 
dent." 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
170(d)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  is  amended 
by  substituting  for  the  opening  phrase:  "In 
such  agreements  of  indemnification,  the 
Commission  may  require  its  contractor  .  .  ." 
the  following  phrase:  "In  such  agreements 
of  indemnification,  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire its  contractor,  the  Corporation  or  the 
Corporation's  contractor  .  .  ."  at  the  com- 
mencement thereof. 

(d)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection 
n0(d)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  adding  the  following:  "or  by  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation." 

Sec.  4.  Miscbllaneods  Provisions.— (a) 
Section  9101(3)  of  "ntle  31.  United  SUtes 
Code  (relating  to  the  definition  of  "wholly 
owned  Government  corporation")  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "(N) 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation." 

(b)  In  subsection  41(a)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the  word 
"or"  appearing  before  the  numeral  "(2)"  is 
deleted,  a  semicolon  is  substituted  for  a 
period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection  and  the 
following  is  added:  "or  (3)  are  owned  by  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation." 

(c)  In  subsection  54(cHl)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  word 
"or"  is  inserted  before  the  word  "grant"  and 
the  phrase  "or  through  the  provision  of  pro- 
duction or  enrichment  services"  is  deleted  in 
both  places  where  it  appears  in  such  subsec- 
tion. 

(d)  Subsection  905(gKl)  of  Title  II,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  include  "United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Sbc.  5.  Authorization  or  Appropria- 
tions.—There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  discharge  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  arising 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Severability.— If  any  provision  of 
this  Act.  or  the  application  of  any  provision 
to  any  entity,  person  or  circumstance,  shall 
for  any  reason  be  adjudged  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  be  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act.  or  the  application  of 
the  same  shall  not  be  thereby  affected. 


Sec.  7.  Eppbctive  Date.— All  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  30  days  after  the 
taking  of  office  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation;  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Administrator  may  immedi- 
ately exercise  the  management  responsibil- 
ities of  subsection  1501(a)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  In  no  event 
shall  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  extend 
beyond  180  days  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  an  amendment  to  S. 
1084,  a  bill  I  introduced  last  week  to 
fix  the  amount  of  unrecovered  cost  of 
the  Department  of  Energy's  uranium 
enrichment  program.  This  amount  is 
to  be  recovered  from  the  Department's 
customers,  and  is  a  major  issue  affect- 
ing prospects  for  the  future  of  this 
currently  very  troubled  program. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting 
today  will  address  yet  another  issue 
that  Congress  must  resolve  if  the  en- 
richment program  is  to  have  a  future. 
That  issue  is  the  structure  and  man- 
agement of  the  program  itself.  My 
amendment  will  restructure  the  pro- 
gram to  improve  its  ability  to  deal 
with  the  realities  of  today's  uranium 
enrichment  market.  The  amendment 
would  establish  the  United  States  En- 
richment Corporation  to  operate  the 
U.S.  Uraniimi  Enrichment  Program  as 
a  continuing,  commercial  enterprise, 
on  a  business-like,  economic,  and  effi- 
cient basis. 

The  Uranium  Enrichment  Program 
has  imdergone  and  is  still  experiencing 
major  changes  in  the  marketplace. 
When  Congress  set  up  this  program 
the  United  States  had  a  monoply  in 
the  world  market  for  the  erunclmient 
of  uranium.  The  program  was  set  up 
with  this  fact  fully  in  mind.  The  struc- 
ture under  which  the  program  oper- 
ates is  appropriate  to  an  entity  that 
has  no  competition.  DOE  incurs  costs 
and  then  attempts  to  recover  them 
through  the  prices  it  sets  for  its  serv- 
ices. It  is  assimied  that  the  customers 
will  be  there  because  they  have  no- 
where else  to  go. 

Today,  DOE's  customers  have  some- 
where else  to  go.  There  is  a  large  sec- 
ondary market  for  enriched  uranium 
that  was  produced  before  the  econom- 
ic signals  of  lowered  electricity 
demand  and  lowered  growth  in  the  use 
of  nuclear  power  were  heard  in  the 
DOE.  And  there  is  foreign  competi- 
tion, from  government-backed  consor- 
tia in  Europe  and  from  the  Soviet 

Union.  ^  _,        „  ^     ,.. 

DOE  has  not  reacted  well  to  the 
changes  in  the  market  for  uranium  en- 
richment. As  these  changes  were  oc- 
curring, DOE  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
major  (instruction  program  at  the 
proposed  gaseous  centrifuge  enrich- 
ment plant  at  Portsmouth,  OH.  DOE 
had  entered  into  a  large  take-or-pay 
contract  for  electricity  to  operate  the 
gaseous  diffusion  plants  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Paducah,  and  Portsmouth.  DOE  had 
its  foot  on  the  accelerator  when  it 


should  have  been  reaching  for  the 
brake. 

This  is  history  and  much  of  it  is  un- 
fortunate. It  has  cost  everyone  a  lot  of 
money  and  it  has  brought  the  U.S.  en- 
terprise to  the  brink  of  collapse. 
DOE'S  costs  of  enriching  uranium, 
burdened  as  they  are  by  take-or-pay 
charges  for  electricity  DOE  does  not 
need,  and  by  demands  to  repay  the 
Treasury  for  inflated  estimates  of  past 
xinrecovered  costs,  are  far  above  the 
current  market.  The  only  way  DOE 
can  retain  customers  is  by  holding  to 
long-term  contracts  and  selling  off  its 
inventory.  Inventory  is  about  gone  and 
the  long-term  contracts  are  scheduled 
to  expire.  Unless  we  do  something  and 
do  it  soon.  DOE's  customers  will  leave 
and  the  United  States  will  lose  a  mul- 
tibillion-dollar  business  entirely,  po- 
tentially involving  some  very  advanced 
technology  and  significant  national  se- 
curity implications. 

The  current  world  market  for  urani- 
um eruichment  is  about  $2.5  billion 
per  year  and  the  market  is  growing. 
Current  DOE  revenues  are  $1.3  billion 
per  year.  In  addition,  strong  foreign 
competition  has  weakened  the  monop- 
oly position  of  the  United  States  with 
our  market  share  dropping  from 
almost  100  to  46  percent  over  the  last 
decade.  This  is  exacerbated  by  a  situa- 
tion of  excess  (Opacity  worldwide. 
These  factors  forced  the  Department 
of  Energy  enrichment  enterprise  to  re- 
examine its  operations,  and  in  1984, 
the  enrichment  program  embarked  on 
a  new  strategy  for  managing  the  en- 
terprise. It  included: 

Stabilization  of  the  marketplace  by 
normalizing  supply  and  demand; 

Streamlining  of  production  and 
R&D  programs  to  reduce  costs;  and 

Establishing  an  improved  institu- 
tional framework  for  managing  the 
business  and  to  provide  long-term  sta- 
biUty. 

A  more  business-like  program  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  necessary,  but  this 
cannot  be  a<xomplished  within  the 
purview  of  a  Federal  line  agency.  The 
Department  of  Energy's  procedures 
and  its  decisionmaking  structure  was 
designed  for  a  monopoly  situation  and 
does  not  provide  the  flexibUity  to  en- 
hance EKDE's  performance  in  today's 
competitive  market.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  annual  budget  cycle  alone 
makes  long-range  plaiming  all  but  im- 
possible. Establishing  a  clear  mission 
and  a  corporate  plan  to  meet  that  mis- 
sion is  necessary. 

This  legislation,  an  amendment  to  S. 
1084.  proposes  a  restructuring  of  the 
enrichment  enterprise  as  a  govern- 
ment corporation  and  will  allow  the 
enterprise  the  flexibility  to  compete  in 
today's  dynamic  marketplace. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
as  follows: 

Establishes  the  United  States  En- 
richment  Con>oration   [USEC]   as   a 
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wholly  owned  government  corporation 
for  purposes  of  taking  over  the  urani- 
um enrichment  enterprise  presently 
operated  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  [DOEl. 

Makes  USEC  generally  subject  to 
the  Oovemment  Corporation  Control 
Act.  and  requires  inclusion  of  the 
nSEC  budget  in  the  President's 
budget  submission  without  subjecting 
the  USEC  to  sequestration  orders 
under  Oramm-Rudman. 

Directs  USEC  to:  First,  perform  ura- 
nium enrichment  and  sell  this  service 
to  the  Department  of  E^nergy  and 
qualified  persons;  second,  conduct  re- 
search and  development;  and  third, 
operate  as  a  continuing,  commercial 
enterprise  on  a  business-like,  econom- 
ic, and  efficient  basis. 

Vests  direction  of  USIX?  in  an  Ad- 
ministrator ^pointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Administrator  has  the 
general  powers  of  a  chief  executive  of- 
ficer, but  is  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

Creates  a  five-member  Advisory 
Board  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Board  reviews  and  reports  to  the 
Secretary  on  the  policies  and  perform- 
ance of  USEC. 

Transfers  to  USEC  all  DOE  property 
related  to  uranimn  enrichment.  This 
includes  aU  facilities  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing highly  enriched  uranium  and 
related  to  the  gas  centrifuge  enrich- 
ment plant  [GCEP]. 

Transfers  all  contracts  for  enrich- 
ment services  and  power  purchase  to 
USEC.  These  contracts  will  continue 
in  effect  as  if  USEC  had  executed 
them. 

Transfers  to  USEC  the  unexpended 
balance  of  appropriations  made  to  the 
enrichment  program  and  all  liabilities 
chargeable  thereto. 

Sets  the  equity  of  USEC  equal  to  the 
net  fair  market  value  of  assets  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation  and  requires 
payment  into  the  Treasury  of  divi- 
dends on  equity  when  earned. 

Sets  the  previously  unrecovered 
costs  of  the  enrichment  program  at 
$364  million  and  requires  this  amoimt 
to  be  recovered  from  enrichment  cus- 
tomers with  interest  over  20  years. 

Gives  USEC  the  ability  to  borrow  up 
to  $1  billion  from  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank. 

Requires  USEC  to  set  prices  for 
products,  materials,  and  services  that 
cover,  over  the  long  term,  the  costs  of 
performing  and  maintaining  corporate 
functions  including:  research  and  de- 
velopment; depreciation  of  assets;  re- 
payment of  initial  $364  million  debt 
and  future  borrowings;  and,  reasona- 
ble profit. 

Removes  various  impediments  to 
commercial  operation  such  as  divul- 
gence  of  business  information  and  use 
of  imwieldy  procurement  practices. 

Exempts  USEC  and  its  subcontrac- 
tors from  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 


nission  [NRCl  licensing  in  the  same 
wiiy  as  DOE  and  its  contractors  are 
presently  exempted.  Requires  NRC  to 
promulgate  licensing  regulations  for 
lEEC  within  5  years  and  requires  im- 
plementation by  USEC  within  5  years 
thereafter. 

Provides  for  sharing  the  costs  of  de- 
contaminating and  decommissioning 
uranium  enrichment  equipment  be- 
tween USEC  and  DOE  on  the  basis  of 
separative  work  that  has  been  per- 
f(Umed  with  the  equipment  under  the 
ownership  of  each  party. 

Requires  USEC  to  act  in  place  of 
DbE  for  purposes  of  complying  with 
any  final  Judgment  in  the  uranium 
miners'  suit  concerning  enrichment  of 
f  (seign  source  uraniiun. 

rThis  amendment,  establishing  the 
lAilted  States  Enrichment  Corpora- 
tion, Is  imperative  for  setting  a  trou- 
bled but  very  valuable  enterprise  back 
oi  its  feet,  by  allowing  it  the  flexibil- 
itjr  to  compete  in  a  changing  world 
utanium  eiu-ichment  market. 


TJttlANroM  REVITALIZATION  AND 
TAILINGS  RECLAMATION  ACT 


DOMENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  177 

I  Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
oo  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.) 

[r.    DOMENICI    (for   himself,    Mr. 

>soN,    Mr.    BiNGAMAH,    and    Mr. 

>p)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 

ided  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 

II  (S.  1100)  to  authorize  and  direct 
|e  Secretary  of  Energy  to  establish  a 

igram   to  provide  for  reclamation 

id  other  remedial  actions  with  re- 

:t  to  mill  tailings  at  active  uranium 

id  thorimn  processing  sites;  as  fol- 


[n  Section  213(a)(2)  strike  "1990"  and 
in»ert  "1991". 

In  Section  213(b)(lKAKL)  strike  "1990" 
and  insert  "1991". 

In  Section  213(bXl)(A)(il)  strike  "1991" 
aqd  insert  "1992". 

in  Section  213(bKl)(B)(l)  strike  "1992" 
and  Insert  "1993". 

;n  Section  213(bKlKB)(ii)  strike  "1993" 
aiid  insert.  "1994". 

In  Section  213(b)(lKc)  strike  "1994"  and 
insert  "1995". 

In  Section  213(d)(1)  strike  "1989  through 
19B3"  and  insert  "1990  through  1994". 

In  Section  213(d)(3)  strike  "1990"  and 
Insert  "1991". 

In  Section  213(d)(4)  strike  "1989"  through 
"1)993"  and  insert  "1990"  through  "1994". 

In  Section  215(cK2)  strike  "1996"  and 
insert  "1997". 

In  Section  216(d)  strike  "1996"  wherever  it 
aopears  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1997". 

Strike  Section  221  and  renumber  the  fol- 
lowing Sections  accordingly. 

In  Section  301  strike  "  S  Utility  Services 
Earichment  Contract  is  hereby  approved, 
except  the  Department"  and  "Congress  rec- 
ognizes that  such  contract  properly  reflects 
the  relevant  criteria  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  providing  enrichment  services." 

Strike  llUe  IV  and  insert  a  new  Title  as 
f  c  [lows: 


April  28,  1987 


April  28,  1987 
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TIT  jE  IV— URANIUM  ENRICHMENT 

DBCUUIATION  OP  POUCT 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Statemert  op  Polict.— The 
Congn  ss  declares  that  there  is  a  need  to  es- 
tablishi  a  government  and  private  ownership 
corporation  with  the  Intent  of  eventual 
commercialization  for  uranium  enrichment 
to- 

(1)  ajsure  the  continued  reliable  supply  of 
enrich!  aent  services  with  competitive  pric- 
ing; 

(2)  cury  out  the  responsibility  with  re- 
spect lo  uranium  enrichment  for  govern- 
ment a  nd  commercial  use; 

(3)  provide  public  with  fair  compensation 
for  naOiral  resources  and  facility  usage; 

(4)  stimulate  and  assist  in  development  of 
a  private  enterprise  uranium  enrichment 
management  capability; 

(5)  protect  public  health  and  safety  and 
the  environment  with  respect  to  the  Corpo- 
ration^ activities; 

(6)  provide  a  stable  long-term  strategy  for 
the  ui^jiium  enrichment  with  minimal  po- 
litical ^nd  institutional  interventions; 

(7)  aflvance  U.S.  non-proliferation  objec- 
tives, including  confirmation  of  the  reliabil- 
ity of  Che  United  States  as  a  supplier  of  ma- 
terials and  services. 

(b)  rtjRPosES.— It  is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  this  Act  to  es- 
a  Oovemment  and  private  owner- 
ration  to— 
t  as  agent  for  the  Government  in 
«  to  domestic  and  foreign  sale  of 
ve  work  units; 

(2)  s«rve  as  managing  agent  in  establish- 
ing operational  requirement  for  enrichment 
of  uraQium  for  government  and  commercial 
purposes  in  existing  gtiseous  diffusion  en- 
richment and  related  facilities; 

(3)  (tontract  with  the  Government  to 
obtain  rights  to  associated  feed  material  and 

ate  stockpiles  of  enriched  uranium 
t  to  permit  the  efficient,  economic 
ice  of  all  existing  and  future  en- 
richment contracts  for  government  and 
commercial  purposes  with  domestic  and  for- 
eign ciBtomers  and  suppliers; 

(4)  construct,  purchase,  lease,  license,  or 
otherwise  provide  for  facilities  using  con- 
ventioital  or  advanced  technologies  to  pro- 
vide uranium  enrichment  services  for  gov- 
emmeat  and  commercial  purposes,  includ- 
ing cei|trifuge  enrichment  and  advanced  iso- 

.tion; 
rate  such  facilities  in  support  of 
:ts  for  furnishing  enrichment  and  re- 
lated nuclear  fuel  supply  services  to  domes- 
tic and! foreign  customers; 

(6)  donduct  research,  development  and 
testingi  on  advanced  techniques  for  enrich- 
ment services  for  commercial  use. 

I  ESTABUSHMENT 

Sec.  402.  (a)  There  is  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
a  Gov^Tunent  and  private  ownership  urani- 
iun enichment  services  corporation  to  be 
known  as  the  "Enrichment  Services  Corpo- 
ration" (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Cor- 
poration"). 

(b)  Ihe  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  shall  be  deemed  as  the  Incorporator 
of  the  Corporation  and  shall  incorporate 
the  Cofporation  within  180  days  of  the  ef- 
fective; date  of  this  Act,  and  serve  as  an 
acting  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Direc- 
tors for  a  period  of  not  more  than  60  days 
after  t|je  date  of  incorporation  of  the  Cor- 
poratidn. 

(c)  Etxcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
biU,  the  Corporation  shall  be  incorporated 
under,  and  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of. 


approi 
sufficii 
perfoi 


the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act  as  amended  from  time  to  time.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Corporation  shall 
reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  however, 
the  Corporation  may  establish  offices  else- 
where in  the  United  States  as  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  Corporation  is  deemed  to  be  a  resi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Corporation  all  uranium  enrichment  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

BOAKS  OP  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  403.  (a)(1)  The  powers  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, except  those  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  the  Chairman  by  or  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of 
five  directors: 

(A)  the  Chairman  and  two  other  directors 
with  appropriate  business  experience  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  within 
60  days  after  the  incorporation; 

(B)  two  non-government  directors  shall  be 
elected  by  the  owners  of  the  Corporation 
preferred  stock  after  the  sale  of  at  least 
$100  million  of  the  gross  sales  price  of  pre- 
ferred stock; 

(C)  no  member  of  the  Board  may  have 
any  employment  or  other  direct  financial 
relationship  with  the  Corporation; 

(D)  Except  the  Chairman,  all  directors  are 
on  part-time  basis. 

(b)  Terms  op  Oppice.— The  terms  of  office 
of  the  Chairman  shall  be  5  years.  The  terms 
of  office  of  the  other  two  directors  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  shall  be  designed  at  the 
time  of  appointment  to  be  at  the  end  of 
second  and  third  year.  The  terms  of  non- 
govenunent  directors  shall  be  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  year.  Successors  to 
members  of  such  Board  shall  be  appointed 
or  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  origi- 
nal members  but  with  5  year  terms  and 
these  directors  may  succeed  themselves. 

(c)  Before  assuming  office,  each  Director 
shall  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  discharge 
the  duties  thereof.  All  Directors  shall  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  at 
any  time  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man and  as  may  be  provided  by  the  bylaws 
of  the  Corporation,  but  not  less  than  quar- 
terly. A  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  constitute  a  quoriun,  and  any  action 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  effected 
by  majority  vote  of  all  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  adopt  necessary  or  appropriate,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  amend,  such  bylaws 
as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  management 
and  functioning  of  the  Corporation. 

OFFICERS  AMD  EMFLOTEES 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Board  shall  appoint  a 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Corporation, 
who  shall  act  upon  the  majority  of  votes  of 
the  Board  on  major  issues  and  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall— 

(1)  establish  the  offices  and  appoint  the 
officers  of  the  Corporation  (including  a 
General  Counsel  and  Treasurer)  and  define 
their  duties; 

(2)  fix  the  compensation  of  individual  offi- 
cer positions  and  categories  of  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Coiporation  in  consistence 
with  compensations  for  comparable  corpora- 
tions; 

(3)  provide  a  system  of  organization  to  fix 
responsibility  and  promote  efficiency: 


(4)  provide  an  initial  business  plan  within 
60  days  after  appointment,  and  annual  busi- 
ness plan  thereafter  in  the  annual  report. 

(c)  Except  as  specifically  provided  in  this 
Act,  Directors,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  Corporation  shall  not  be  deemed  as  Fed- 
eral employees. 

(d)  No  political  test  or  qualification  shall 
be  used  in  selecting,  appointing,  promoting, 
or  taking  other  personnel  actions  with  re- 
spect to  officers,  agents,  and  employees  of 
the  Corporation. 

(e)  The  Chief  Executive  Officer  shall  ap- 
point and  terminate  such  employees  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  Cor- 
poration's business.  The  Board  shall  make 
appropriate  provision  for  career  protection 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  for  a  pension  system  applicable  to 
the  Chairman  and  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Corporation,  except  that  any  individual 
ready  covered  by  the  Federal  (jivll  Service 
retirement  system  at  the  commencement  of 
their  service  with  the  Corporation  may  elect 
to  remain  within  the  coverage  of  such 
system  in  lieu  of  coming  with  the  Corpora- 
tion's pension  system. 

GENERAL  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

Sec.  405.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Corporation  shall  have 
power,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  to: 

(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  rescind  bylaws  and 
adopt  and  alter  a  corporate  seal,  which  shall 
be  Judicially  noticed; 

(2)  enter  into  contracts  with  persons  li- 
censed under  section  S3,  63,  103  or  104  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law  for  such  peri- 
ods of  time  as  the  Corporation  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable  to  provide  for  enrich- 
ing uranium  by  the  Corporation;  and  enter 
into  contracts  to  provide  for  enriching  ura- 
nium by  the  Corporation  in  accordance  with 
and  within  the  period  of  an  agreement  for 
cooperation  arranged  pursuant  to  section 
123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as 
amended  or  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law; 

(3)  acquire  and  hold  such  real  and  person- 
al property  as  it  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibility 
under  this  Act; 

(4)  sue  and  be  sued.  In  its  Corporate  name 
and  to  complain  and  defend  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction; 

(5)  enter  into  long-term  contracts  to  pro- 
cure any  supply,  services,  and  property; 

(6)  subject  to  section  404,  select,  employ, 
and  fix  the  compensation  (including,  with- 
out limitation,  pension  plans,  health  bene- 
fits, incentive  compensation  plans,  paid  va- 
cation, sick  leave,  and  other  fringe  benefits) 
of  such  officers,  employees,  attorneys,  and 
agents  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  Corporation; 

(7)  make  provision  for  and  designate  such 
committees,  and  the  functions  thereof,  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  deem  necessary 
or  desirable; 

(8)  Indemnify  and  provide  Insurance  for 
Directors  and  officers  of  the  Corporation,  as 
the  Boiard  of  Directors  may  deem  necessary 
or  desirable; 

(9)  determine  and  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  obligations  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  incurred  and  its  expenses  allowed  and 
paid; 

(10)  obtain  the  services  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  experts  and  other  personnel  in 
consistence  with  market  rates; 

( 1 1 )  to  use  the  United  States  mails  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  executive 
departments  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ments; 


(12)  exercise  all  other  lawful  powers  nec- 
essarily or  reasonably  related  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Corporation,  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  exercise  of  its 
powers,  purposes,  fimctions,  duties,  and  au- 
thorized activities; 

(13)  have  such  power  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  herein  specifically  conferred  uix>n 
the  Corporation  and  all  such  powers  as  are 
customarily  in  corporations  Including  but 
not  limiting  mortgage,  pledge  encumber, 
coverture  and  participate  with  respect  to  its 
property  and  revenues;  and 

(14)  receive  the  unexpended  balance  of  ap- 
propriations of  the  Department,  other 
moneys  available  to  the  Department,  and 
accounts  receivable  which  relate  to  func- 
tions, and  activities  acquired  by  the  Corpo- 
ration from  the  Department  pursuant  to 
this  title. 

(b)  Duties.— In  addition  to  its  duties  and 
responsibilities  under  other  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Corporation  shall— 

(1)  assutme  contracts  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  persons  obligating  such 
persons  to  enrich  uranium  in  Federally 
owned  GDP  and  provide  oversight  for  man- 
agement and  inventory  policy: 

(2)  conduct  the  uranimum  enrichment  fa- 
cility expansion  program  and  arrange  for 
the  0[>eratlng  of  such  facilities  including 
OCEP  or  other  advance  techniques; 

(3)  conduct  research  and  development  and 
testing  activities  relating  to  uranium  enrich- 
ment as  the  Corporation  deems  necessary  or 
advisable; 

(4)  enrich  uranium  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  on  a  conunercial  basis  in  such 
amounts  as  requested  and  reimbursed  by 
the  Department  of  Eiiergy; 

(5)  make  available  to  the  President,  and 
appropriate  Committees  of  the  Congress  all 
studies,  data  and  other  Information  ac- 
quired or  developed  by  the  Corporation 
except  security-related  Information  or  infor- 
mation deemed  confidential  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

(c)  Investment  op  Funds.- Uncommitted 
funds  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  kept  In 
cash  on  hand  or  on  deposit,  or  Invested  In 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  guaran- 
teed thereby,  or  In  obligations,  participa- 
tions, or  other  Investments  which  are  lawful 
Investments  for  fiduciary,  trust,  or  public 
funds. 

(d)  Exemption  From  Taxation.— The  Cor- 
poration iRCluding  its  capital  reserves,  sur- 
plus, security  holdings,  and  income  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
imposed  by  the  United  States,  any  common- 
wealth, territory,  dependency,  or  possession 
thereof,  or  by  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  except  that  any  real  property 
of  the  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation to  the  same  extent  according  to  its 
value  as  other  real  property  is  taxed. 

(e)  Annual  Reports.— The  Corporation 
shall  transmit  to  the  C!ongress  and  the 
President,  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  report  on  all  activities  of  the  Cor- 
poration during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Each  such  report  shall  include  (1)  the  Cor- 
poration's statement  of  specific  and  detailed 
objectives  for  the  activities  and  programs 
conducted  and  assisted  under  this  Act;  (2) 
statements  of  the  Corporation's  conclusion 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  activities  and 
programs  in  meeting  the  stated  objectives 
and  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  (3)  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  any  legislation  or  ad- 
ministrative action  which  the  Corporation 
deems  necessary  or  desirable:  (4)  a  statist!- 
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ad  oompilAtion  of  tUe  obUgmtions  Issued 
under  this  Act;  (S)  a  summmry  of  outstand- 
ing i»obIenu  ccmfrontlng  the  Corporation, 
in  order  of  priority:  (6)  all  other  informa- 
tion required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act;  and  (7)  the  Corporation's  projec- 
tions and  plans  for  its  activities  and  pro- 
grams during  the  next  three  fiscal  years. 
The  specificity  and  detail  of  information  to 
be  provided  shall  be  consistent  with  current 
standard  business  practices  in  Federal  and 
public  filings. 

(f)  BuDOBT.— The  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Corporation  in  the  discharge 
of  its  functions  shall  not  be  Included  in  the 
totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment.  and  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
BfiTiii«i  expenditure  and  net  borrowing 
(budget  outlays)  limitations  imposed  on  a 
budget  of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Corporation  shall 
transmit  aimually  to  the  Congress  a  budget 
for  program  activities  and  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Corporation.  The 
Chairman  shall  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress the  amount  of  net  borrowing  of  the 
Corporation,  which  would  be  included  in  the 
totals  of  the  budgets  of  the  United  States 
Government,  if  the  Corporation's  activities 
were  not  excluded  from  those  totals  as  a 
result  of  this  section. 

PATSRTS 

Sk.  406.  (a)  The  title  to  the  patent  of  any 
invention  made  or  conceived  in  the  course 
of  conducting  research  and  development  by 
the  Corporation  or  under  contract  with  the 
Corporation  shaU  vest  in  the  Corporation. 
The  Corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  li- 
cense the  patent  on  a  nonexclusive  basis. 

(bXl)  The  Corporation  may  grant  a  non- 
exclusive license  for  the  use  of  any  inven- 
tion for  which  it  holds  the  patent  but  it  may 
not  grant  an  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive 
license  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  <2). 

(3)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  grant 
an  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  license 
for  the  use  of  any  invention  for  which  it 
holds  the  patent  to  a  responsible  applicant 
or  applicants,  upon  terms  reasonable  under 
the  circumstances,  on  the  basis  of  competi- 
tive bids  and  following  an  opix>rtunity  for  a 
hearing,  upon  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
thereof  to  the  public,  only  when,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  such 
exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  license  is 
necessary  to  assure  substantial  utilization  of 
such  invention  within  a  reasonable  time. 

(c)  Each  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  li- 
cense for  the  use  of  an  invention  granted 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corporation 
may  determine  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  general  public,  including  pro- 
vision for  the  Corporation,  commencing  two 
years  after  the  grant  of  a  license  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b).  to  terminate  such  license 
if  ( 1)  it  has  not  been  applied  to  the  commer- 
cialization of  domestic  energy  resources  or 
(2)  steps  have  not  been  taken  as  necessary 
to  assiire  substantial  utilization  of  such  in- 
vention within  a  reasonable  time. 

(d)  The  United  States  Government  shall 
have  a  royalty-free,  nonexclusive  license  to 
any  Invention  in  which  the  Corporation 
owns  title  or  reserves  a  license  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a).  The  Corporation  may  assign 
title  to  any  invention  in  which  it  has  the 
title  to  the  United  States  Government. 

OBUGATIOHS  AUTHORITT 

Sic  407.  (a)  OEifntAL.— To  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  the  Corporation  is  au- 
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thotized  to  Issue  bonds,  debentures,  trust 
cer«ficates,  securities,  or  other  obligations 
andl  to  engage  in  other  financing  techniques 
or  provide  for  profit  sharing  or  other  par- 
tlclMtion  mechanisms  or  structures  (herein 
citefl  as  "obligations")  in  accordance  with 
thig  section.  Such  obligations  shall  have 
suck  maturities  and  bear  such  rate  or  rates 
of  interest  as  are  determined  by  the  Corpo- 
ration with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Such  obligations  shall  be  re- 
deefnable  at  the  option  of  the  Corporation 
pri<tr  to  maturity  in  the  manner  stipulated 
in  4ach  such  obligation,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Corporation  in  the  open 
market  at  a  price  which  is  reasonable. 

(1|)  Any  ijerson  may  purchase  preferred 
stotik  of  the  Corporation,  and  may  hold  or 
dispose  of  such  stock,  except  that  no  foreign 
persons  may  hold  a  greater  percent  of  the 
outstanding  stock  than  is  permissible  under 
the  Atomic  Act  of  1954  as  amended. 

«S)  Maximum  Obligational  Authority. 
Ex^pt  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  last  sen- 
ten^  of  this  subsection,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  obligations  of  the  Corporation 
issued  under  this  section  which  may  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$3,900,000,000. 
(d)  Validity.  No  obligation  issued  by  the 
}ration  under  this  section  shall  be  ter- 
ited,  canceled,  or  otherwise  revoked, 
>pt  in  accordance  with  lawful  terms  and 
itions  prescribed  by  the  Corporation, 
an  obligation  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
deitce  that  it  is  in  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion, has  been  approved,  and  is  legal  as  to 
prigcipal.  interest,  and  other  terms.  An  obli- 
gation of  the  Corporation  shall  be  valid  and 
incontestable  in  the  hands  of  a  holder, 
except  as  to  fraud,  duress,  mutual  mistake 
of  fact,  or  material  misrepresentation  by  or 
involving  such  holder. 

(<)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If  at 
any  time  the  moneys  available  to  the  Corpo- 
ration are  insufficient  to  discharge  its  re- 
spoSisibilities,   the   Corporation   shall   issue 
notjes  or  other  obligations  to  the  Secretary 
of  (he  Treasury.  Such  obligations  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the 
Seoretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
an  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  of  comparable  maturities 
duting  the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of 
such    obligations.    The    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  such  obligations  and  for  such  pur- 
pose is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
tratisaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
anf  securities  issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erttr  Bond  Act,  as  amended.  The  purposes 
f  otf  which  securities  may  be  issued  under 
suijh  Act  are  extended  to  include  any  pur- 
chgse  or  notes  or  other  obligations  issued 
under  this  subsection.  At  any  time,  the  Sec- 
retory of  the  Treasury  may  sell  any  such  ob- 
ligations, and  aU  sales,  purchases,  and  re- 
defiptions  of  such  obligations  by  the  Secre- 
of  the  Treasury  shall  be  treated  as 
)lic  transactions  of  the  United  States. 
(f)    Lawful    Investments.    All    obligations 
issued  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  lawful  in- 
vestments and  may  be  accepted  as  security 
for  all  flducituTT.  trust,  and  public  funds,  the 
investment   or   deposit   of   which   shall   be 
under   the   authority   and  control   of   the 
United  States  or  any   officer  or  officers 
thereof.  All  such  obligations  Issued  pursu- 
an  b  to  this  section  shall  be  exempt  securities 
wi  hin  the  meaning  of  laws  administered  by 
thfe  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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RZPA'V  MXNT  OF  PRIOR  COSTS  AlfO  PRICIHG 

Sec.  4(8.  (a)  Title  to  existing  gaseous  dif- 
fusion euichment  facilities  will  remain  in 
the  Government. 

(1)  The  Corporation  shall  be  required  to 
compensate  fairly  and  reasonably  the 
United  States  for  any  property  sold  to  the 
Corporation  by  the  United  States. 

(2)  Seftion  161(v)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  ltS6  as  amended  is  hereby  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  in  the  following 
phrase  and  beyond  "any  prices  established 
under  tqis  subsection  shall  be  on  a  basis  of 
recoveryi  of  the  Govermnent's  costs  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  with  "any  price  established 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  solely  deter- 
mined by  the  Enrichment  Services  Corpora- 
tion onl^f.  The  prior  unrecovered  Govern- 
ment C04  ts  to  be  paid  for  by  the  commercial 
customes  shall  be  $350,000,000.  The  said 
amount  shall  repay  fully  and  completely 
any  and  lall  obligation  borne  by  the  commer- 
cial customers  for  costs  incurred  by  the  ura- 
nium elirlclunent  program  prior  to  FY 
1986."     I 

(3)  An&r  and  all  obligation  borne  by  com- 
mercial 1  customers  for  the  Government's 
costs  incurred  prior  to  August  1,  1986.  in  the 
provisio^  of  uraniimi  enrichment  service  ac- 
tivites  igider  section  161  v.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  ^ct.  as  amended,  is  fully  and  com- 
pletely rtepald  when; 

(A)  $300,000,000  has  been  deposited  In  the 
Fund  under  section  212:  and 

(B)  $50,000,000  has  been  deposited  in  the 
General, Fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  establish 
prices  f^r  products,  m'aterials  and  services 
that  the  CoriToratlon  contracts  to  supply  to 
domestic  and  foreign  customers  for  enrich- 
ment a^d  such  other  related  activities  as 
the  Corporation  may  undertake.  Such  prices 
shall  be  established  sufficient  to  provide  for 
all  the  Corporation's  estimated  operation 
and  maintenance  costs,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  cost  of  contracted  services,  re- 
search and  development,  interest  payments, 
payment  to  the  Treasury  as  specified  in 
b),  appropriate  reserve  accounts, 
in  lieu  of  taxes  and  other  neces- 
and  a  return  on  the  Investment  of 
the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
Corporation,  or  as  otherwise  determined  by 
the  Boafd. 

(2)  The  prices  shall  reflect  the  objective  of 
this  Acq  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment! of  a  private  uranium  enrichment 
enterprise  and  that  prices  for  foreign  users 
can  reflect  an  appropriate  surcharge  or  re- 
duction] as  determined  by  the  Corporation, 
consistent  with  the  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States  and  applicable  law. 

ENRICHMENT 

Sec.  4)9.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  be  au- 
thorlze<  1  to  operate  the  existing  gaseous  dif- 
fusion enrichment  facilities  for  domestic 
and  foreign  commercial  purposes,  consistent 
with  United  States  military  needs.  The  Gov- 
ernment shall  assign  its  rights  and  obliga- 
tions u^der  existing  contracts  with  custom- 
ers, suig>llers,  and  other  entitles  to  the  Cor- 
poration to  permit  the  Corporation  to  act  as 
agent  ^r  the  Government  for  enrichment 
service^  In  existing  gaseous  diffusion  facili- 
ties fot  domestic  and  foreign  commercial 
purposes  and  to  meet  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  Tqe  Corporation  shall  enter  into  con- 
tracts trith  the  Government  which  shall 
provide  the  Corporation  with  rights  of 
access  to  and  use  of  appropriate  inventories 
of  enriched  uranium  and  feed  materials  and 


to  other  facilities,  patents  and  technical  in- 
formation. The  Government  shall  retain 
title  and  control  of  enriched  uranium  and 
feed  material  needed  for  all  military  pur- 
poses Including  a  strategic  stockpile. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  make  annual, 
reasonable  payments,  which  are  to  be  nego- 
tiated by  the  Corporation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  for  the  rights  of  access  to 
and  use  of  appropriate  uranium  enrichment 
facilities  and  for  the  use  of  feed  stocks. 
Such  payments  may  be  determined  by  users' 
fees,  surcharge  of  SWUs,  or  other  appropri- 
ate means.  Government  users  of  the  Corpo- 
ration's goods  and  services  shall  be  charged 
comparable  rates  for  such  goods  and  serv- 
ices as  commercial  users. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  be  authorized  to 
construct,  to  acqxiire  by  lease,  or  to  contract 
the  use  and  management  of  the  Govern- 
ment's centrifuge  enrichment  and  advanced 
Isotope  separation  facilities. 

(d)  The  Corporation  shall  act  as  the  do- 
mestic and  international  agent  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  separative  work  units.  Sales 
shall  be  made  at  times  and  at  prices  deemed 
acceptable  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Cor- 
poration, subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sec. 
408. 

(e)  The  Corporation  shall  conduct  its  ac- 
tivities (including  entering  Into  long-term 
contracts)  In  a  manner  so  as  to  assure  reli- 
ability of  fuel  supply  for  civilian  nuclear 
power  reactors  and  other  policy  objectives, 
including  a  secure  energy  supply  for  the 
United  States,  energy  conservation,  and  an 
appropriate  share  for  the  U.S.  of  the  world 
uranium  enrichment  market.  The  Corpora- 
tion is  authorized  to  conduct  research  and 
development  programs.  Including  centrifuge 
and  advanced  Isotope  separation  processes 
for  commercial  applications.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  conduct  research  and  development 
programs  in  its  own  facilities,  using  estab- 
lished Government  facilities  or  private  in- 
dustry, or  otherwise,  the  Corporation  shall 
support  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals,  including 
non-proUferation. 

(f )  The  Corporations  shall  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  private  industry  to  the  maximum 
extent  consistent  with  fulfillment  of  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Corporation  shall  con- 
duct all  its  activities  so  as  to  foster  and  en- 
courage, consistent  with  other  statutory  ob- 
jectives, assumptions  by  private  enterprise 
of  full  responsibility  for  uranium  enrich- 
ment as  soon  as  economically  justified  as 
specified  In  Sec.  414. 

(g)  Contracts  entered  into  by  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  provide  for  charges  with  a  sched- 
ule of  payments  that  would  cover  costs  of 
the  Corporation  and  for  such  advance  pay- 
ments for  services  as  the  Corporation  deems 
proper. 

(h)  The  Corporation  shall  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  safeguards  development  and  train- 
ing related  to  faculties  it  owns  or  operates. 

NUCLEAR  IMSElfNIFICATION 

Sec.  410.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
as  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  IKs)  is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting a  comma  for  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  adding  the  following:  "Including 
the  Uranium  Enrichment  Corporation." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  170(d) 
Is  amended  to  read:  "In  addition  to  any 
other  authority  the  Commission  may  have, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  until  August 
1,  1987,  to  enter  Into  agreements  of  Indem- 
nification with  Its  contractors  and  contrac- 
tors of  the  Enrichment  Services  Corpora- 
tion for  the  construction  or  operation  of 
production  or  utilization  facilities  or  other 


activities  under  contracts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States  Involving  activities  under 
the  risk  of  public  liability  for  a  substantial 
nuclear  incident." 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
170(d)  is  amended  by  substituting  for  the 
opening  phrase:  "In  such  agreements  of  In- 
demnification, the  Ommlssion  may  require 
Its  contractor  .  .  ."  the  following  phrase:  "In 
such  agreements  of  indemnification  the 
Commission  may  require  the  contractor 
.  .  ."  at  the  commencement  thereof. 


SATETY  AND  LICENSING 

Sec.  411.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  receive 
existing  Department  of  Energy  authority  In 
that  its  contractors  are  hereby  exempted 
from  the  licensing  requirements  and  prohi- 
bitions of  sections  57.  62,  81.  101  or  other 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
as  amended  to  the  same  extent  as  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  its  contractors  are 
exempt  in  regard  to  the  Department's  own 
functions  and  activities. 

(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Corporation  shall  not  transfer  or 
deliver  any  source,  special  nuclear  or  by- 
product materials  or  production  or  utiliza- 
tion facilities  to  any  person  who  Is  not  prop- 
erly qualified  or  licensed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as 
amended. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  regula- 
tion in  transfer  and  deliver  any  source,  spe- 
cial nuclear  or  by  product  materials  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  its  contractors. 


FOREIGN  CUSTOMERS  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

Sec.  412.  (a)  In  its  dealings  with  foreign 
customers,  the  Corporation  shall,  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Prollferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978  and 
other  federal  law,  apply  a  policy  of  furnish- 
ing goods  and  services  with  the  maximum 
attainable  reliability. 

(b)  The  Corporation's  facilities  shall  be 
subject  to  safeguards  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Corporation  shall 
be  consulted  fully  and  in  advance  whenever 
a  proposed  Agreement  for  the  Corporation 
or  subsequent  arrangement  might  affect  its 
operation.  The  Corporation  shall  cooperate 
fully  with  the  IAEA  and  others  in  perform- 
ing research,  development  and  training  on 
safeguards. 

(c)  In  the  event  an  International  Nuclear 
Fuel  Authority  (INFA)  is  established  pursu- 
ant to  Section  104  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation Act  of  1978,  the  Corporation  shall, 
as  directed  by  the  President  and  subject  to 
any  prior  contractual  obligations,  cooperate 
fully  In  the  operations  of  INFA. 

mSCELLANEOnS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  413.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  be 
deemed  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  Government,  except  to  the  extent 
otherwise  provided  in  the  Act. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  (jeneral  shall  audit 
the  Corporation's  activities. 

(c)  The  Corporation  may  self-insure  or 
procure  insurance  to  cover  liability  or  proi>- 
erty  damage  other  than  specified  in  Sec. 
410. 

(d)  The  Corporation  shaU  carry  out  the 
classification  and  information  control  policy 
of  the  Government. 

(e)  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935,  nor  shaU  any 
company  become  subject  to  the  provisions 


of  that  Act  by  virtue  of  ownership  of  stodi 
of  the  Corporation. 

(f )  The  Corporation  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws.  The  Corporation's 
owners  shall  be  exempt  from  the  anti-trust 
laws  to  the  extent  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Corporation  and  the  Department 
of  Energy  shaU  share  the  costs  of  decon- 
tamination and/or  decommissioning  of  the 
facilities  and  equipment  based  on  the  ratio 
of  the  separative  work  produced  under  the 
ownership  of  each  party. 

TRANSITION  TO  PRIVATE  OWNKRSRIP 

Sec.  414.  (a)  When  commercialization  of 
any  or  all  of  the  enrichment  enterprises  is 
deemed  feasible  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
the  Board  shall  submit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  plan  for  the  transfer  of  any 
or  all  of  the  functions  of  the  Corporation  to 
a  commercial  private  non-government  entity 
or  entitles. 

(b)  The  transfer  plan  submitted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  by  legisla- 
tive approval. 

(c)  The  Corporation  established  under 
Sec.  401  of  this  Act  shall  terminate  upon 
the  transfer  of  all  the  functions  of  the  0)r- 
poratlon  as  provided  In  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  1100, 
the  bill  introduced  earlier  today  by 
myself,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Bingamah, 
and  Mr.  Wallop.  I  ask  luianlmous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Re(x>iu>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  de- 
scription was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Enrichment  Service  Corp. 
Licensing:  Operate  under  existing  DOE 
authority.  Subject  to  DOT  regulation  in 
transfer  and  deliver  materials. 

Taxation:  Exempt  from  all  taxation 
except  real  property. 

Liability:  Nuclear  Indemnification  under 
17(d)  of  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Can  be  self -In- 
sured or  procure  insurance  In  liability  other 
than  nuclear. 

Decontamination/Decommission:  Cost 
sharing  based  on  the  ratio  of  SWU  produced 
under  each  ownership. 

Transition  to  Private  Ownership:  Board  of 
Directors  decides  when  feasible  by  submit- 
ting plan  to  Congress.  Transfer  plan  takes 
effect  only  by  legislative  approval. 

Corporate  Structure:  Government-Private 
Corp.  Board  of  Directors  with  five  members. 
Chairman  and  two  members  to  t)e  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Two  non-government  directors  rep- 
resenting mln  of  $100  m  preferred  stock 
each.  Members  may  not  have  financial  rela- 
tionship with  the  Corp.  Except  chairman, 
all  members  are  on  part-time  term.  Five 
year  term.  Board  appoints  Chief  Executive 
officers  and  defines  their  duties.  No  political 
test. 

Establishment:  Secretary  Incorporates  the 
180  days  and  serves  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  for  60  days. 

Employees:  Not  Federal  employees.  Board 
fixes  compensation. 

Property:  The  tlUe  and  facilities  remain  In 
the  Government.  The  corporation  is  author- 
ized to  provide  enrichment  service.  Annual 
users'  fee  to  DOE  to  be  negotiated  with 
DOE. 

Finance:  Exempt  from  appropriation  proc- 
ess nor  fiscal  limitation.  The  prior  uiu*cov- 
ered  government  costs  is   $350  m  before 
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1986.  Offer  Initial  offering  of  preferred 
stock.  Can  invest  In  all  lawful  investment. 
Can  iHue  braids,  securities,  and  any  other 
indebtedness.  The  rate  of  Interest  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  corp  with  the  approval  of 
Treasury.  The  obligation  authority  is  $3.5 
blUkm.  Oorp  can  Issue  notes  to  Treasivy  at 
Interest  rates  determined  by  Treasury. 

Pridng:  Secure  fuel  supply  to  civilian 
power  and  maintain  market  share.  Stimu- 
late and  assist  the  development  of  a  private 
enterprise.  Price  for  foreign  customers  can 
reflect  an  appr(q>riate  surcharge  or  dis- 
count. Oovemment  customers  pay  compara- 
ble commercial  rate. 

Report:  Annual  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  M  days  after  each  FT.  Report 
includes  corporation's  projections  and  plans 
for  next  three  years.  Audit  by  comptroller 
general. 
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GROUND  WATER  RESEARCH 
ACT 


MOYNIHAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
ABCENDMENT  NO.  178 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works.) 
Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

BflTCHKLL.       Mr.       DUHENBERGER,       Mr. 

Baucus.  Mr.  Btthoick,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Staffokd,  Mr.  Breaux,  and  Mr. 
Grahaic)  proposed  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  30)  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  ground  water  through  States' 
standards,  planning,  and  protection 
standards;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following  new 
titles: 

SHORT  TITLE 

SBcnoR  1.  This  Act,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  ss  the 
"Ground  Water  Research  Act  of  1987". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  Title  and  Table  of  Contents. 
Sec  2.  Findings. 
Sec  3.  Purposes. 
Sec  4.  Definitions. 

TITLE    I— PROGRAMS    OF    THE    ENVI- 
RONMENTAL PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Sec.  101.  Authorities  and  Areas  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

Sec.  102.  Research  Committee  and  Manage- 
ment Plan. 

Sec  103.  Control  Technologies. 

Sec.  104.  Health  and  Environmental  Effects 
and  Related  Research. 

Sec.  105.  Research  Institutes. 

Sec  106.  Assessments  of  Sources  of  Con- 
taminants. 

Sec.  107.  AddiUonal  Provisions. 

TITLE  n— PROGRAMS  OP  THE 
GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
Sec  301.  Amendments  to  the  Organic  Act. 
Sec.  202.  National  Ground  Water  Quality 

Inventory. 
Sec.  203.  Water  Resources  Research  Amend- 
ments. 
Sec.  204.  Authorities  of  the  Administrator. 
TITLE  m— PROGRAMS  OP  OTHER 
FEDERAL  AGENCIES 
Sec.  301.  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

TITLE  rv— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  Special  Studies. 
Sec.  402.  NaUonal  Ground  Water  Clearing- 
house. 


Sec.  M)3.  Coordination. 
Sec.  104.  Patent  Policy. 
Sec.  405.  Authorizations. 

J  FINDINGS 

Sso.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(a)|ground  water  in  the  United  States  is  a 
vast  land  complex  resource  comprising  96 
perctnt  of  the  fresh  water  available  for  use; 

(b)  approximately  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  95  percent  of 
thos«  living  in  rural  areas  rely  on  ground 
watet  for  drinking  water  supplies: 

(c)t recent  surveys  by  the  Environmental 
Prot^tion  Agency  and  by  other  agencies 
and  prganizations  have  identified  ground 
watet  contamination  problems  in  each  of 
the  several  States  including  thousands  of  in- 
cidenM  which  have  forced  abandonment  of 
watet  supply  wells  or  contaminated  public 
watet  supply  systems: 

(d)^urces  of  ground  water  contamination 
are  averse,  including  waste  and  non-waste 
products  and  activities,  point  and  nonpoint 
sources,  and  hazardous  and  non-hazardous 
substknces: 

(e)  ground  water  contaminants  are  known 
to  ca^se  adverse  health  and  environmental 
effects  and  to  impose  large  costs  in  treat- 
ment;and  remediation: 

(f)  there  Is  not  an  adequate  effort  by  the 
Fedetal  Government  or  by  the  States  to  col- 
lect »nd  disseminate  data  and  information 
concOTiing  the  location  and  characteristics 
of  ground  water; 

<g)  iiicTt  is  not  an  adequate  effort  by  the 
Pedeeal  Government  or  by  the  States  to 
asses4  the  characteristics  of  ground  water 
contalninants  and  to  evaluate  their  effects 
on  himian  health  and  environmental  re- 
sourofcs; 

(h)Jthere  is  not  an  adequate  effort  by  the 
Fedenl  Government  or  by  the  States  to  in- 
vestigate, develop  and  demonstrate  meth- 
ods, J>ractices  and  techniques  that  may  be 
effective  in  preventing,  detecting  and  cor- 
recting the  contamination  of  ground  water 
resources:  and 

(1)  current  Federal  programs  of  research 
and  development  with  respect  to  ground 
watetj  protection  are  not  adequately  coordi- 
nated 

I  PURPOSE 

SkI  3.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(a)  Establish  a  comprehensive  and  consoli- 
dated program  of  research,  development 
and  demonstration  at  the  Environmental 

ition  Agency  and  at  other  agencies  of 
lited  States  to:  enhance  knowledge  of 
latural  characteristics  and  processes 
[overn  water  in  the  saturated  and  un- 
ited zones:  expand  knowledge  concem- 
le  location  and  characteristics  of 
grout^  water:  Improve  scientific  capability 
to  as«ss,  detect,  and  evaluate  the  effects  on 
humafi  health  and  environmental  resources 
of  substances  that  may  contaminate  ground 
water;  provide  for  the  development  and  dis- 
semination of  practices,  methods,  and  tech- 
niques that  may  be  effective  in  preventing, 
detecting  and  correcting  ground  water  con- 
tamination: and  coUect  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  the  causes,  extent  and  effects 
of  ground  water  contamination: 

(b)  establish  priorities  and  a  management 
system  for  such  research,  development  and 
demonstration: 

(c)  enhance  the  internal  research  capabili- 
ties jof  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  other  agencies  of  the  United 
States  related  to  the  protection,  mainte- 
nanca  and  restoration  of  ground  water  re- 
souro  s;  and 


(d) 


assist  other  public  agencies  and  au- 


thoril  ies,  nonprofit  institutions  and  organi- 


zations ai  d  other  persons  who  are  engaged 
In  such  research,  development  and  demon- 
stration. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  a.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  (term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administmtor  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency; 

(2)  the  term  "Agency"  means  the  United 
States  Environmental  Protection  Agency; 

(3)  the  iterm  "assistance"  means  any  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  Agency  pursuant  to 
provision^  of  this  Act  in  the  form  of  grants, 
loans,  loah  guarantees,  property,  contracts 
(except  those  for  the  procurement  of  goods 
and  services  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States),  cooperative  agreements  or 
technical  ksslstance,  whether  the  recipient 
is  a  State!  or  local  government,  a  nonprofit 
organizatipn  or  other  person: 

(4)  the  term  "contaminant"  means  any 
solid,  liqiiid,  semisolid,  dissolved  solid,  or 
gaseous  n^terial  naturally  occurring  or  an- 
thropogenlic  chemical,  parameter  for  meas- 
urement o(f  water  quality,  or  biological  orga- 
nism whifh  in  its  original  form  or  as  a 
metabolite  or  degradation  or  waste  product 
may  impair  the  quaUty  of  ground  water  or 
may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  human 
health,  welfare  or  the  environment  as  a  con- 
stituent of  ground  water: 

(5)  the  term  "contract"  means  any  con- 
tract, grant,  agreement,  understanding  or 
other  arrangement,  which  includes  re- 
search, development  or  demonstration  work, 
and  includes  any  assignment,  substitution  of 
parties,  ori  subcontract  executed  or  entered 
into  theretmder; 

(6)  the!  term  "contractor"  means  any 
person  having  a  contract  with  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Administrator; 

(7)  the  term  "demonstration"  means  the 
initial  exhibition  of  a  new  technology,  proc- 
ess or  practice  or  a  significantly  new  combi- 
nation or  Use  of  technologies,  processes,  or 
practices,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  techno- 
logical feasibility  and  cost  effectiveness; 

(8)  the  term  "develop"  includes  activities 
which  assist  in  the  transfer  of  technology  to 
users  of  practices,  methods  or  techniques 
which  m&^  be  effective  in  preventing,  de- 
tecting or  correcting  ground  water  contami- 
nation; 

(9)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  or  "agency 
of  the  United  States"  means  any  depart- 
ment, agepcy  or  other  instrumentality  of 
the  Federj.!  Government,  any  independent 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment including  any  Government  corpo- 
ration, and  including  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authorityj 

(10)  the  term  "ground  water"  means  water 
below  the  land  surface  in  the  zone  of  satura- 
tion; 

(11)  thel  term  "invention"  means  inven- 
tions or  (uscoveries,  whether  patented  or 
unpatented; 

(12)  thelterm  "local  government"  means 
any  city,  town,  borough,  county,  parish,  dis- 
trict, or  oifier  public  body  which  is  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State  and  which  is  cre- 
ated pursuant  to  State  law; 

(13)  the  iterm  "made"  when  used  in  rela- 
tion to  anj  invention,  means  the  conception 
of  first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of  such 
invention;  ^ 

(14)  the  term  "nonprofit  organization" 
means  any  organization,  association  or  insti- 
tution described  in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  ttevenue  Code  of  1954  which  is 
exempt  fr6m  taxation  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of !  ection  501(a)  of  such  Code; 
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(15)  the  term  "person"  means  an  individ- 
ual, trust,  firm,  joint  stock  company,  corpo- 
ration (including  any  government  corpora- 
tion), partnership,  association,  consortium. 
Joint  venture.  State,  local  government,  com- 
mission, regional  agency,  interstate  agency, 
or  Federal  agency; 

(16)  the  term  "pesticide"  includes  any 
active  or  inert  Ingredient  of  a  pesticide  prod- 
uct registered  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act  and  the  metabolites  and  deg- 
radation products  of  such  ingredients; 

(17)  the  term  "source"  or  "source  or  po- 
tential source  of  contaminants"  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to — 

(A)  any  facility,  building,  structure,  instal- 
lation, equipment,  pipe,  pipeline  (including 
any  pipe  into  a  sewer  or  publicly  owned 
treatment  works),  well,  pit,  pond,  lagoon. 
Impoundment,  ditch,  landfill,  storage  con- 
tainer, tank,  or  activity  which  discharges  or 
may  discharge  contaminants  to  ground 
water,  or 

(B)  any  site  or  area  where  a  contaminant 
has  been  deposited,  stored,  disposed  of,  or 
placed,  or  otherwise  come  to  be  located  so  as 
to  allow  the  discharge  of  such  contaminant 
to  ground  water; 

(18)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  I»uerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  American  Ssunoa,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands; and 

(19)  the  term  "vadose  zone"  or  "unsatu- 
rated zone"  means  the  zone  between  the 
land  surface  and  the  principal  zone  of  satu- 
ration. 

TITLE    I— PRCX5RAMS    OP    THE    ENVI- 
RONMENTAL PROTECTION  AGENCY 

AUTHORITIES  AND  AREAS  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Sec  101.  (a)  AuTHoarrY.— The  Administra- 
tor sltall,  in  consultation  and  cooperation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
and  with  the  heads  of  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  establish  a  national  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
program  to  support  the  protection,  mainte- 
nance and  restoration  of  the  ground  water 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  as  part 
of  such  program  shall  conduct,  and  promote 
the  coordination  and  acceleration  of  re- 
search, investigations,  experiments,  demon- 
strations, surveys  and  studies  relating  to  the 
causes,  sources,  effects,  extent,  prevention, 
detection,  and  correction  of  ground  water 
contamination.  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to— 

(1)  collect  and  make  available  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  results  of  and  other  information  (in- 
cluding appropriate  re<;ommendations  by 
the  Administrator  in  connection  therewith) 
pertaining  to  the  research,  development  and 
demonstration  activities  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  this  section; 

(2)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
with  the  States  and  with  local  govemmenttJ 
entities,  interstate  and  regional  agencies, 
other  public  agencies  and  authorities,  non- 
profit institutions  and  organizations,  or 
other  persons,  in  the  preparation  and  con- 
duct of  such  research,  development  and 
demonstration  activities; 

(3)  make  grants  to  the  States  or  to  local 
governmental  entities,  to  other  public  agen- 
cies and  authorities,  nonprofit  institutions 
and  organizations  and  to  other  persons; 

(4)  conduct  investigations  and  research 
and  make  surveys  concerning  any  specific 
problem  of  ground  water  contamination  in 
cooperation  with  any  State  or  local  govern- 


mental entity  with  a  view  to  recommending 
a  solution  to  such  problem,  if  requested  to 
do  so  by  such  State  or  local  governmental 
entity: 

(5)  enter  into  contracts  (including  con- 
tracts for  construction)  or  cooperative 
agreements  with  public  agencies  and  au- 
thorities, nonprofit  Institutions  and  organi- 
zations, and  other  tJersons  without  regard  to 
sections  3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  stat- 
utes (31  V&.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  5); 

(6)  conduct,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  studies,  including  epidemi- 
ological studies  of  the  effects  of  ground 
water  contaminants  or  potential  contami- 
nants on  mortality  and  morbidity  and  clini- 
cal and  laboratory  studies  on  the  immunolo- 
gic, biochemical,  physiological,  and  the  toxi- 
cological  effects  including  the  carcinogenic, 
teratogenic,  mutagenic  and  neurotoxic  ef- 
fects of  ground  water  contaminants  or  po- 
tential contaminants; 

(7)  develop  and  disseminate  informational 
documents  on  ground  water  contaminants 
describing  the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
such  contaminants  at  various  concentra- 
tions: 

(8)  coUect  and  disseminate,  in  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  other  public  agencies  and  authori- 
ties, nonprofit  institutions  and  orgsAiza- 
tions  having  related  responsibilities,  basic 
data  on  the  chemical,  physical  and  biologi- 
cal contaminants  that  may  affect  ground 
water  quality  and  other  information  per- 
taining to  ground  water  contamination  and 
the  prevention,  detection  and  correction 
thereof: 

(9)  develop  effective  and  practical  process- 
es, methods  and  techniques  for  the  preven- 
tion, detection  and  correction  of  ground 
water  contamination; 

(10)  construct  such  facilities  and  staff  and 
equip  them  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(11)  call  conferences  concerning  the  po- 
tential or  actual  contamination  of  ground 
water  resources  giving  opportunity  for  in- 
terested persons  to  be  heard  and  present 
papers  at  such  conferences; 

(12)  establish  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  at  public  or  nonprofit  private 
educational  institutions  or  research  organi- 
zations; 

(13)  utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  facili- 
ties and  personnel  of  existing  Federal  scien- 
tific laboratories  and  research  centers:  and 

(14)  acquire  secret  processes,  technical 
data,  inventions,  patent  applications,  pat- 
ents, licenses,  and  an  interest  in  lands, 
plants,  equipment  and  facilities,  and  other 
property  or  rights,  by  purchase,  license, 
lease  or  donation. 

(b)  General  Areas  of  Investigation.- In 
carnring  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
the  Administrator  (and  the  Ground  Water 
Research  Committee  established  by  section 
102  of  this  Act)  shall  give  priority  to  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration 
projects  which— 

(1)  demonstrate  the  fate  and  transport  of 
contaminants  or  potential  contaminants  In 
ground  water, 

(2)  develop  practices,  methods,  techniques 
or  processes  effective  in  controlling  sources 
or  potential  sources  of  ground  water  con- 
taminants with  emphasis  on  sources  which 
discharge  or  release  non-hazardous  waste  or 
contaminants  not  considered  to  be  waste 
which  shall  be  in  addition  to  similar  devel- 
opment activities  already  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42 


U.S.C.  6901,  et  seq.)  and  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation 
and  LiabUlty  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9601,  et  seq.) 
with  respect  to. sources  of  hazardous  waste; 

(3)  determine  the  effects  on  human 
health  and  the  environment  of  the  contami- 
nants which  are  or  may  be  present  In 
ground  water; 

(4)  develop  analytical  prcx^dures  for  mon- 
itoring and  evaluating  ground  water  quaUty 
and  the  flow  characteristics  of  aquifer  sys- 
tems; 

(5)  develop  methods  or  techniques  to  re- 
store ground  water  resources  that  have  been 
damaged  by  contamination  incidents:  and 

(6)  develop  practices,  methods  or  tech- 
niques effective  in  reducing  the  quantity  or 
toxicity  of  waste  materials  from  the  process- 
es or  activities  which  have  a  potential  to 
contaminate  ground  water  resources. 

For  purposes  of  this  title  the  term  "devel- 
op" shall  include  research  projects,  demon- 
stration projects  or  activities  which  assist  In 
the  transfer  of  technology  to  users  of  the 
practices,  methods  or  techniques  identified, 
(c)  Investigations.  Studies  and  Sus- 
VEYS.— The  Administrator  shall  conduct  or 
assist  research,  investigations,  studies,  sur- 
veys, or  demonstrations  with  respect  to  (but 
not  limited  to)  the  following— 

(1)  the  effects  on  human  health  of  con- 
taminants or  combinations  of  contaminants 
whether  natural  or  anthropogenic  that  are 
found  in  or  that  are  likely  to  be  found  In 
the  ground  waters  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  exposure  of  persons  to  contami- 
nants that  are  found  in  ground  water  In- 
cluding exposure  to  such  substances  from 
sources  other  than  ground  water  contamina- 
tion including  air.  diet  and  workplace  expo- 
sures; 

(3)  the  effects  on  the  environment  includ- 
ing aquatic  life,  wildlife  and  other  environ- 
mental resources  of  contaminants  that  may 
be  found  in  ground  water  discharged  to  the 
surface; 

(4)  the  hydrologic  relationship  between 
surface  water  and  ground  water  and  the 
likely  impact  of  contamination  in  one 
medium  on  the  quality  and  uses  of  the 
other; 

(5)  methods  and  techniques  for  character- 
izing and  modeling  subsurface  hydrogeology 
in  both  the  saturated  and  unsaturated 
zones: 

(6)  methods  and  techniques  for  character- 
izing and  modeling  geographic  regions  of 
fractured  rock  and  karstic  formations  or 
other  unique  geologic  formations; 

(7)  the  transport  and  dispersion  of  par- 
ticular contaminants  in  the  saturated  and 
unsaturated  zones: 

(8)  the  fate,  including  the  degradation  and 
transformation,  of  particular  contaminants 
in  the  saturated  and  unsaturated  zones; 

(9)  methcxls  and  techniques  to  character- 
ize the  vulnerability  of  locations  to  contami- 
nation based  on  factors  Including  climate, 
vegetation,  topography,  soil  characteristics 
and  subsurface  hydrology: 

(10)  methods  and  techniques  to  character- 
ize and  model  zones  of  influence  and  well- 
head protection  areas  around  water  pollu- 
tion wells: 

(11)  methods  and  techniques  for  sampling 
ground  water  including  well  construction, 
sample  collection  and  the  storage  of  samples 
before  analysis: 

(12)  methods  for  detecting  and  quantify- 
ing contaminants  in  ground  water  samples 
including  screening  methods  to  Improve  the 
efficiency  and  reduce  the  cost  of  analysis: 
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(13)  methods  and  techniQues  for  monitor- 
tnc.  — mpHwg  and  analyiinc  the  discharge 
from  aourcea  or  potential  sources  of  con- 
taminants in  various  catecorles  and  subcate- 
lories; 

(14)  methods  and  techniques  for  monitor- 
ing, stmpting  and  analysing  contaminants 
in  the  imsaturmted  aone  and  correlating  the 
results  of  such  methods  and  techniques 
with  llk^  future  impacts  on  ground  water 
quality: 

(15)  the  water  supply  needs  of  the  Nation 
includlnc  water  supply  for  public,  agricul- 
tural, industrial  and  other  uses  and  the 
impact  of  water  supply  needs  in  the  future 
on  available  ground  water  quality  and  quan- 
tity: 

(16)  methods  and  techniques  of  water  con- 
servation In  household,  agricultural,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  uses; 

(17)  procesaes  and  technologies  to  assure 
the  more  efficient  use  of  toxic  chemicals 
•Dd  other  substances  which  are  potential 
ground  water  contaminants  includ^  pesti- 
cide and  fertHlaer  products; 

(18)  methods  and  techniques  for  control- 
ling discharges,  whether  Intentional  or  acci- 
dmtal.  from  sources  or  potential  sources  of 
contaminants  in  various  categories  and  sub- 
categories; 

(19)  the  design  and  operation  of  waste 
treatment  systems  including  septic  systems, 
land  treatment  systons  and  containment 
■ystems  that  mlnlmine  the  potential  for  con- 
taminants to  reach  ground  water; 

(20)  methods  and  techniques  for  the  clo- 
sure and  post-closure  care  of  sources  or  po- 
tential sources  of  contaminants  to  minimize 
the  potential  for  further  discharge  of  con- 
taminants to  ground  water, 

(21)  methods  and  techniques  for  the  reme- 
diaticm  and  restoration  of  contaminated 
ground  water  resources; 

(22)  methods  and  techniques  for  the  treat- 
ma>t  of  contaminated  water  supplies  to 
raider  such  supplies  potable:  and 

(23)  methods  and  techniques  for  remedi- 
ation, restoration  and  treatment  of  contami- 
nated ground  water  resources  in  the  saturat- 
ed or  unsaturated  sones  utilizing  in  situ  bio- 
logical, chemical  or  physical  treatment. 

BBXASCH  COMKTTRZ  AMD  MAMAGEMEirT  PLAN 


See.  102.  (a)  ComaTRB.— In  carrying  out 
the  functions  pursuant  to  this  part,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  establish  a  media-specific 
research  committee  for  ground  water  re- 
sources (in  addition  to  the  media-specific  re- 
search committees  already  established)  to 
be  co-chaired  by  the  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Water  and  by  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  the  Office  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment. The  membership  of  the  committee 
established  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  program  and 
research  concerns  within  the  Agency  related 
to  the  protection,  maintenance  and  restora- 
tion of  ground  water  resources. 

(b)  Ammual  Rkpokt.— The  research  com- 
mittee shall  make  an  annual  report,  which 
shall  cover  a  period  of  at  least  five  fiscal 
years,  summarizing  the  major  research 
issues  concerning  the  protection,  mainte- 
nance and  restoration  of  ground  water  re- 
sources as  identified  by  the  committee,  de- 
scribing the  research  accomplishments  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  identifying  the 
status  of  on-going  research,  and  outlining 
the  ground  water  research  program  for  the 
Agency  for  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  The  annual  report  of  the  committee 
shall  serve  as  the  management  plan  for  the 
ground  water  research  program  of  the 
Agency  and  shall  assure  the  coordination  of 
all  research,  development  and  demonstra- 


tion activities  relating  to  the  protection, 
maintfenance  and  restoration  of  ground 
water]  resources  conducted  by  the  Agency 
and  sftall  facilitate  and  accelerate  the  devel- 
opment of  control  technologies  as  author- 
ized by  this  Act.  The  annual  report  shall 
constitute  the  basis  upon  which  requests  for 
appropriations  to  carry  out  this  title  are  to 
be  nui0e  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(c)  ^ucT  DscisiONS.— The  annual  report 
requii^  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  Include  an  itemized  list  of  all  major 
policy  decisions  affecting  all  aspects  of  the 
proteotion.  maintenance,  and  restoration  of 
ground  water  resources  which  are  pending 
before  the  Agency  or  which  wUl  arise  in  the 
foreseeable  future  and  shall  specify  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  the  type  of  informa- 
tion relevant  to  such  policy  decisions,  evalu- 
ate the  adequacy  of  available  information  In 
each  category,  and  define  the  research  and 
studies  necessary  to  address  the  deficiencies 
In  the  available  information. 

(d)  Control  Techhologies.— The  annual 
report  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  include  a  description  and  assess- 
ment of  each  project  conducted  pursuant  to 
sectioii  103  of  this  Act. 

(e)  jREALTH     EfPECTS     AND     RELATKD     RX- 

SEARc*.— The  annual  report  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  status  of  health  effects  and 
related  research  for  each  contaminant  listed 
pursuant  to  section  104(a)  of  this  Act.  The 
report  shall  identify  any  additions  to  the 
list  and  summarize  any  proposals,  including 
applications,  recommendations  or  petitions, 
for  liating  pursuant  to  section  104(a)(3)  and 
indicate  the  disi>osition  of  such  proposals. 
The  report  shall  identify  the  status  of  all  re- 
search in  progress  pursuant  to  section 
104(b)  of  this  Act  and  the  publication  of  any 
criterfe  documents  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion l{>4(f). 

(f)  CNVIRONMEinAL   EFFECTS   AND   RELATED 

Research.— The  annual  report  required  by 
subse^ion  (b)  of  this  section  shall  include  a 
description  of  the  status  of  environmental 
effects  and  related  research  for  each  con- 
taminant listed  pursuant  to  section  104(a) 
of  this  Act. 

(g)  I  Research  Institutes.— The  annual 
report  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  describe  the  research  programs  of 
the  research  institutes  established  under 
sectioti  105  of  this  Act  and  provide  for  the 
coordination  of  such  research  programs 
with  #ther  activities  conducted  pursuant  to 
the  authorities  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Review  and  TRANSMrrrAL.— The 
annual  report  required  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  be  submitted  in  draft  form 
to  the  Congress,  and  for  review  including 
revle#  by  the  Science  Advisory  Board,  and 
shall  be  available  for  public  comment  for  a 
period  of  60  days  after  its  submission  in 
draft  form.  The  annual  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  final  form,  not 
later  than  April  15  of  each  year,  and  shall 
incorporate  such  needed  revisions  as  arise 
from  jcomments  received  during  the  review 
periodL 

(1)  Research  Manager.— The  Administra- 
tor shall  appoint  a  Ground  Water  Research 
Manager  in  the  Office  of  Research  and  De- 
veloitfnent  who  shall  be  charged  with  carry- 
ing out  the  management  plan,  as  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  annual  report  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  and  who  shall 
provide  central  direction  for  ground  water 
research  within  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Development. 
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Sec.  1034  (a)  General  Adthority.— The 
Administrator  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  research,  evaluation, 
testing,  development  and  demonstration  of 
practices,  fnethods,  technologies  and  proc- 
esses which  are  (or  may  be)  effective  in  con- 
trolling squrces  or  potential  sources  of 
ground  waier  contaminants  and  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  ground  water  contamina- 
tion. In  addition  to  research,  development 
and  demonstration  activities  conducted  by 
the  Admliistrator  pursuant  to  section  101 
and  by  the  research  institutes  established 
by  section  105  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
may  enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreementt,  or  provide  financial  assistance 
in  the  forni  of  grants,  to  public  agencies  and 
authorities  nonprofit  institutions  and  orga- 
nizations or  other  persons,  to  demonstrate 
such  practices,  methods,  technologies  or 
processes  6nly  if  the  Administrator  finds 
that—         I 

(1)  such  I  contract,  cooperative  agreement 
or  grant  will  serve  to  demonstrate  a  new  or 
signlflcantty  improved  practice,  method, 
technology  or  process  or  the  feasibility  and 
cost  effectiiveness  of  an  existing,  but  un- 
proven,  piactlce,  method,  technology  or 
process,  an  d  will  not  duplicate  other  Feder- 
al, State,  1<  cal  or  commercial  efforts  to  dem- 
onstrate svch  practice,  method,  technology, 
or  process;  \ 

(2)  such '  contract,  cooperative  agreement 
•or  grant  meets  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion and  selves  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(3)  the  demonstration  of  such  practice, 
method,  tochnology  or  process  will  comply 
with  all  ot^er  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
protection  \  of  human  health,  welfare  and 
the  environment;  and 

(4)  in  th9  case  of  a  contract  or  cooperative 
agreement,  such  practice,  method,  technolo- 
gy or  process  would  not  be  adequately  dem- 
onstrated ^y  State,  local  or  private  persons 
or  in  the  cise  of  an  application  for  financial 
assistance  by  a  grant,  such  practice,  method, 
technology  or  process  is  not  lilcely  to  receive 
adequate  financial  assistance  from  other 
sources,      j 

(b)  Pro<>iai(  Elements.— The  demonstra- 
tion program  established  by  this  section 
shall  incltide:  solicitations  for  demonstra- 
tion projects;  selection  of  suitable  demon- 
stration projects  from  among  those  pro- 
posed; supervision  of  such  demonstration 
projects;  evaluation  of  the  results  of  the 
demonstration  projects  which  are  conduct- 
ed; dissemination  of  information  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  feasibility  of  the  practices, 
methods,  technologies  and  processes  which 
are  proved  effective  in  controlling  sources 
or  potential  sources  of  contaminants 
through  demonstration  under  this  section. 
The  Administrator  shall  publish  regulations 
to  assure  satisfactory  implementation  of 
each  element  of  the  demonstration  program 
authorized  by  this  section. 

(c)  Solicitation.- Within  180  days  after 
the  date  Of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  no 
less  often  than  every  12  months  thereafter, 
the  Admiaistrator  shall  publish  a  solicita- 
tion for  proposals  to  demonstrate,  prototype 
or  at  full-scale,  practices,  methods,  technol- 
ogies and  processes  which  are  (or  may  be) 
effective  in  controlling  sources  or  potential 
sources  o|  contaminants.  The  solicitation 
notice  shall  prescribe  the  information  to  be 
included  in  the  proposal,  including  technical 
and  econotnic  information  derived  from  the 
applicant'f  own  research  and  development 
efforts,  and  other  information  sufficient  to 
permit  thi!  Administrator  to  assess  the  po- 


tential effectiveness  and  feasibility  of  the 
practice,  method,  technology  or  process  pro- 
posed to  be  demonstrated. 

(d)  Applications.- Any  person  and  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  entity  may 
submit  an  application  to  the  Administrator 
in  response  to  the  solicitations  required  by 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  The  applica- 
tion shall  contain  a  proposed  demonstration 
plan  setting  forth  how  and  when  the  project 
is  to  be  carried  out  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  Administrator  may  require. 

(e)  Project  Selection.— In  selecting  prac- 
tices, methods,  technologies  or  processes  to 
be  domonstrated,  the  Administrator  shall 
fully  review  the  applications  submitted  and 
shall  evaluate  each  project  according  to  the 
following  criteria— 

(1)  the  potential  for  the  proposed  prac- 
tice, method,  technology  or  process  to  effec- 
tively control  sources  or  potential  sources  of 
contaminants  (including  control  through 
improved  use,  management,  storage,  han- 
dling, transfer  or  disposal  of  contaiminants) 
which  present  the  greatest  rislc  to  human 
health  or  the  environment  or  present  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  ground  water  con- 
tamination and  which  are  not  effectively 
controlled  by  existing  practices,  methods 
and  technologies; 

(2)  the  capability  of  the  person  or  persons 
proposing  the  project  to  successfully  com- 
plete the  demonstration  as  described  in  the 
application; 

(3)  the  likelihood  that  the  demonstrated 
practice,  method,  technique  or  process  could 
be  applied  in  other  locations  and  circum- 
stances to  control  sources  or  potential 
sources  of  contaminants,  including  consider- 
ations of  cost,  effectiveness  and  feasibility; 

(4)  the  extent  of  financial  support  from 
other  persons  to  accomplish  the  demonstra- 
tion as  described  in  the  application;  and 

(5)  the  capability  of  the  person  or  persons 
proposing  the  project  to  disseminate  the  re- 
sults of  the  demonstration  or  otherwise 
make  the  benefits  of  the  practice,  method 
or  technology  widely  available  to  the  public 
in  a  timely  manner. 

The  Administrator  shaU  select  or  refuse  to 
select  a  project  for  demonstration  under 
this  section  within  90  days  of  receiving  the 
completed  application  for  such  project.  In 
the  case  of  a  refusal  to  select  a  project,  the 
Administrator  shaU  notify  the  applicant 
within  such  90-day  period  of  the  reasons  for 
the  refusal.  In  each  12  month  period  the 
Administrator  shall  select  at  least  10  dem- 
onstration projects  for  support  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(f )  Supervision  and  Testing.— Each  dem- 
onstration project  under  this  section  shall 
be  performed  by  the  applicant,  or  by  a 
person  satlfactory  to  the  applicant,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Administrator.  The 
Administrator  shall  enter  into  a  written 
agreement  with  each  applicant  granting  the 
Administrator  the  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  testing  procedures,  quality  con- 
trol, monitoring  and  other  measurements 
necessary  to  determine  and  evaluate  the  re- 
sults of  the  demonstration  project.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  pay  the  costs  of  testing, 
monitoring,  quality  control  and  other  meas- 
urements required  by  the  Administrator  to 
determine  and  evaluate  the  results  of  a 
demonstration  project,  including  the  use  of 
innovative  of  alternative  waste  treatment 
technologies,  and  the  limitation  established 
by  subsection  (i)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  such  costs. 

(g)  Monitoring.— The  Administrator  shall 
enter  into  arrangements,  wherever  practica- 
ble and  desirable,  to  provide  for  monitoring, 


testing  procedures,  quality  control  and  such 
other  measurements  necessary  to  evaluate 
the  results  of  demonstration  projects  or  fa- 
cilities intended  to  control  sources  or  poten- 
tial sources  of  contaminants,  including  haz- 
ardous waste  treated  in  situ,  whether  or  not 
such  projects  or  facilities  are  constructed 
and  operated  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation concerning  the  performance,  and 
other  aspects  of  such  facilities,  methods, 
practices,  technologies  or  processes.  Where 
the  Administrator  provides  only  monitoring 
and  evaluation  or  personnel  and  provides  no 
other  financial  assistance  to  a  facility  or 
project,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  404  of  this  Act,  title  to  any  Invention 
made  or  conceived  of  in  the  course  of  devel- 
oping, constructing  or  operating  such  facili- 
ty or  demonstrating  such  practice,  method, 
technology  or  process  shall  not  be  required 
to  rest  In  the  United  States  and  patents  re- 
specting such  invention  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  issued  to  the  United  States. 

(h)  Project  CoicpLrriON.— Each  demon- 
stration project  under  this  section  shall  be 
completed  within  such  time  as  is  established 
in  the  demonstration  plan.  The  Administra- 
tor may  extend  any  deadline  established 
under  this  sulwection  by  mutual  agreement 
with  the  applicant  concerned. 

(i)  Funding  Restrictions.— In  providing 
financial  assistance  under  tills  section  to  a 
demonstration  project,  the  Administrator 
shall  endeavor  to  enter  into  agreements  and 
make  other  arrangements  for  maximum 
practicable  cost  sharing  with  other  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies,  private  persons  or 
any  combination  thereof.  Total  Federal 
funds  for  any  full-scale  demonstration 
project  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  such 
project  estimated  at  the  time  of  the  award 
of  such  assistance.  In  cases  where  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines,  in  accordance  with 
criteria  esteblished  by  regulation,  that  re- 
search under  this  section  is  of  a  basic  nature 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  undertaken, 
the  Administrator  may  approve  grants 
under  this  section  with  a  matching  require- 
ment other  than  that  specified  in  this  sub- 
section, including  full  Federal  funding. 

(j)   Equitable   Distribution.— Not    more 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  funds  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  as  authorized  under 
this  section  shall  be  granted  for  projects  in 
any  one  State.  The  Administrator  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  a  grant  under 
this  section  for  a  project  in  an  area  which 
includes  all  or  part  of  more  than  one  State, 
(k)   Technology   Transfer.— In   carrying 
out  the  demonstration  program  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
technology  transfer  program  including  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information, 
data  and  recommendations  relating  to  the 
practices,  methods,  technologies  and  proc- 
esses for  controlling  sources  or  potential 
sources     of     contaminants     demonstrated 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  esUblish  and  maintain  a 
central  reference  library  for  such  informa- 
tion. The   information   maintained  by  the 
Administrator  shaU  be  made  available   to 
the  pubUc,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 552  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
and  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  to  other  government  agen- 
cies in  a  manner  that  wiU  f acllitote  its  dis- 
semination; except  that  upon  a  showing  sat- 
isfactory   to    the    Administrator    by    any 
person  that  records,  reports,  or  information. 
or  a  particular  part  thereof  (except  data  on 


discharges),  to  which  the  Administrator  has 
access  under  this  section  if  made  public, 
would  divulge  methods  or  procesaes  entitled 
to  protection  as  trade  secrets  of  such 
person,  the  Administrator  shall  consider 
such  record,  report,  or  information  or  par- 
ticular portion  thereof  confidential  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  1905 
of  title  18  United  States  Code,  except  that 
such  record,  report  or  information  may  be 
disclosed  to  other  officers,  employees,  or  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  United 
States  concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act 
or  when  relevant  In  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
contained  in  this  section  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  all  information  reported  to,  or 
otherwise  obtained  by,  the  Administrator 
(or  any  representative  of  the  Administrator) 
under  this  Act  shall  be  made  available  upon 
written  request  of  any  duly  authorized  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  to  such  committee 
(including  records,  reports,  or  information 
obtained  by  representatives  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency). 


HEALTH  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  AND 
RELATED  RESEARCH 

Sec.  104.  (a)  List  of  Contaminants.— 
(1)  Authority.— Within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prepare  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  list  of  the  contaminants 
which  are  known  to  occur  (or  which  may  be 
expected  to  occur)  in  the  ground  waters  of 
the  United  SUtes.  The  Administrator  shall, 
from  time  to  time  and  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  but  not 
less  often  than  annually,  review  and  revise 
such  list  adding  other  contaminants  pursu- 
ant to  the  requirements  of  this  section.  The 
listing  of  a  contaminant  under  this  subsec- 
tion is  not  an  agency  rule-making  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  section  553, 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  In  consid- 
ering objections  raised  in  any  judicial 
action,  the  court  shall  uphold  the  Adminis- 
trators  decision  to  list  or  not  to  list  a  par- 
ticular contaminant  unless  the  objecting 
party  can  demonstrate  that  the  decision  was 
arbitrary  and  capricious  or  otherwise  not  in 
accordance  with  law.  The  list  of  contami- 
nants prepared  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  construed  to 
indicate  that  those  contaminants  not  listed 
are  safe  for  human  exposure  or  without  ad- 
verse environmental  effects. 

(2)  Initial  list.- The  initial  list  of  con- 
taminants shall  include,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  following— 

(A)  contaminants  for  which  the  Adminis- 
trator is  required  to  promulgate  a  National 
primary  drinking  water  regulation  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Safe  DrinlUng 
Water  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300f,  et  seq.); 

(B)  other  contaminants  for  which  a 
health  advisory  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Drlnlung  Water  at  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency; 

(C)  contaminants  listed  according  to  the 
provisions  of  section  104(iH2)  of  the  C>)m- 
prehensive  Environmental  Response,  Com- 
pensation and  LlabUity  Act  and  which  are 
known  to  occur  in  ground  water; 

(D)  contaminants  listed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 307(a)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act; 

(E)  pesticides  which  the  Administrator  de- 
termines have  the  potential  to  leach  to 
ground  water,  and 

(F)  other  contamlnante  known  to  occur  in 
the  ground  waters  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Additions  to  list.— 
(A)    The    Administrator    shall    promptly 
revise  the  list  of  contaminants  established 
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suant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  this  sec-        (A)  such  person  has  not  disclosed  the  in- 


(4)  each  research  institute  shall  have  the 
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by  psncnph  (1)  of  this  subsection  to  in- 
clude any  contaminant  which  is  found  in 
ground  water  samples  at  three  or  more  loca- 
tions or  which  is  listed  pursuant  to  section 
104(1X3)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation  and  Liabil- 
ity Act. 

(B)  Upon  application  of  the  Oovemor  of  a 
State,  showing  that  a  contaminant  or  poten- 
tial contaminant  of  ground  water  which  is 
not  (m  the  Ust  established  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection  may  be  reasonably  antici- 
pated to  endanger  public  health,  public  wel- 
fare or  the  environment  as  a  result  of  its 
presence  or  potential  for  presence  in  ground 
water,  the  Administrator  shall,  within 
ninety  days,  revise  the  list  established  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  to  include 
such  contaminant  or  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  reasons  for  not  making  such  a 
revision. 

(C)  Within  ninety  days  of  receiving  a  rec- 
ommendation from  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Toxicology  Program,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and 
Disease  Registry,  or  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  EInvlronmental  Heaith 
Sciences  that  a  particular  contaminant  be 
added  to  the  list  established  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
shall  revise  the  list  to  include  such  contami- 
nant or  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  not  making 
such  revision. 

(D>  Any  person  may  petition  the  Adminis- 
trator requesting  that  a  contaminant  or  po- 
tential contaminant  t>e  added  to  the  list  es- 
tablished by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Administrator  shall,  within  ninety 
days,  either  grant  or  deny  the  petition  based 
on  a  showing  by  the  petitioner  that  the  con- 
taminant may  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
human  health,  welfare  or  the  environment 
due  to  its  presence  or  potential  for  presence 
in  ground  water.  If  the  petition  is  granted 
the  Administrator  shall  revise  the  list  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sul>sec- 
tion  to  include  such  contaminant. 

(b)  RssKAHCH  Program.— For  each  con- 
taminant listed  according  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Toxicology  Program  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease 
Registry  shall,  within  120  days  of  the  listing 
of  that  contaminant,  develop  and  transmit 
to  the  Administrator  a  proposed  research 
program  for  that  contaminant  including  a 
description  of  a  program  of  toxicologlcal 
testing  wtiich  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Direc- 
tor is  necessary  to  prepare  a  criteria  docu- 
ment described  in  subaection  (f)  for  such 
contaminant.  Upon  receipt,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  publish  the  prop<»ed  research  pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  Register  and  seek  com- 
ment thereon.  Within  60  days  after  receipt 
of  a  proposed  research  program,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  approve  such  program  or 
make  such  amendments  as  the  Administra- 
tor deems  necessary  to  fulfill  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  The  research  program  developed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  include, 
but  is  not  Umited  to— 

(1)  studies  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  and  characteristics  of  the  con- 
taminant; 

(2)  studies  of  the  dispersion,  persistence 
and  fate  (including  the  degradation  prod- 
ucts and  metabolites)  of  the  contaminant 
when  released  into  the  environment; 

(3)  studies  of  human  exposure  to  the  con- 
taminant as  a  result  of  its  presence  in 
ground  water  and  through  other  pathways 
of  contact  with  human  populations; 


(4)  studies  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
laboratory  and  epidemiological  studies)  of 
the|  health  effects  of  the  contaminant  (and 
its  Idegradation  products  and  metabolites) 
inctuding  studies  to  determine  acute  toxici- 
ty. sut>acute  toxicity,  chronic  toxicity,  and 
the  potential  for  the  contaminant  to  cause 
cancer,  gene  mutations  or  birth  defects:  and 

(5)  studies  of  the  ecological  effects  (in- 
cluding the  propensity  of  the  contaminant 
to  bioaccumulate  when  discharged  to  sur- 
face waters)  of  the  contaminant  as  a  result 
of  its  presence  in  ground  water. 

To  jthe  extent  practicable  the  research  pro- 
grain  developed  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  completed  within  a  two-year  period 
an()  shall  be  coordinated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  contaminant  profiles  under  section 
104fiK3)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation  and  Liabil- 
ity )Act  and  research  under  section  104(1X5) 
of  iuch  Act.  Approved  research  programs 
sha|l  be  transmitted  to  the  States  and  other 
Interested  persons. 
(C)  Registraxior.— 

(1)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  list- 
ing of  a  chemical  sul>stanc«  as  a  contami- 
nant according  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  each  person  who 
maAufactures  or  Imports  such  sulistance.  or 
who  has  manufactured  or  imported  such 
substance  in  the  previous  five  years,  shall 
register  with  the  Administrator  reporting 
the!  amount  of  such  substance  manufac- 
turfd  or  imported  in  each  such  year  and 
such  other  information  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  prescribe  by  regulation.  Each 
perton  who  registers  according  to  the  re- 
quifements  of  this  paragraph  shall  report  to 
the  Administrator  in  each  of  the  five  suc- 
ceeding years  updating  the  information  re- 
quited to  be  reported  by  this  sut>section. 

(2)  Each  person  who  l>egins  manufactur- 
ing' or  importing  a  chemical  substance 
during  the  five-year  period  after  the  date  on 
which  such  sut>stance  is  listed  as  a  contami- 
naift  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  register  with  the  Administrator  and 
during  such  five-year  period  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Administrator  the  amounts 
manufactured  or  imported  and  such  addi- 
tional information  as  the  Administrator 
may  require.  The  Administrator  may  extend 
the  period  for  reporting  provided  in  this 
parttgraph,  if  it  takes  longer  than  a  five-year 
period  to  complete  the  research  program  for 
the  contaminant  with  respect  to  which  a 
miLOuf  acturer  or  importer  is  registered. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  issue  an  order 
or  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  to  require  com- 
pli^ce  with  this  subsection  or  subsection 
(d)*l)  by  any  person  who  manufactures  or 
imQorts  (or  manufactured  or  imported)  a 
contaminant  listed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  Any  person  who  violates, 
or  tails  or  refuses  to  comply  with,  an  order 
issiied  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shaU  be 
lialile  to  the  United  SUtes  for  a  civil  penal- 
ty 9f  not  more  than  $25,000  per  day  of  viola- 
tion. 

(4)  Any  person  who  knowingly  fails  to  reg- 
istv  or  who  makes  false  statements  or  rep- 
resentations in  a  registration  shall,  upon 
coi|viction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  in  accord- 
an<k  with  the  provisions  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  l>oth. 

(4)  Tbstiho.— 

(1)  Upon  approval  of  the  proposed  re- 
search program  of  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Toxicology  Program  for  any  contami- 
nai^t  or  potential  contaminant  pursuant  to 
suteection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Admlnis- 
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trator  s|iall  provide  notice  to  that  effect 
throughjpublication  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  maling  to  each  person  who  registered 
as  a  manufacturer  or  importer  of  that  sul>- 
stance  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
Such  ncitice  shall  include  a  description  of 
the  rescfutih  program  proposed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Toxicology  Program 
and  approved  by  the  Administrator  for  such 
contaminant. 

(2)  If,  Within  90  days  of  the  publication  of 
the  notice,  none  of  the  registrants  or  other 
persons  ^las,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, j  undertaken  (or  committed  to  un- 
dertake) the  described  program  of  research 
or  provided  the  results  of  such  research,  the 
Administrator,  in  cooperation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Toxicology  Program 
and  the!  Director  of  the  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substances  and  Disease  Registry,  shall  initi- 
ate or  4s8ure  the  Initiation  of  a  research 
program!  and  thereafter  conduct  and  com- 
plete the  testing  or  other  research  included 
in  the  research  program  for  such  contami- 
nant. 

(3)  Tl^e  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
permit  ilersons  who  manufacture  or  import 
substandes  listed  as  contaminants  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  other  per- 
sons to  provide  for  technicaUy  adequate  and 
timely  testing. 

(4)  In  -any  case  in  which  the  Administra- 
tor, the  pirector  of  the  National  Toxicology 
Program  or  the  Director  of  the  Agency  for 
Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry  has 
initiated  or  conducted  research  for  a  par- 
ticular contaminant  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, the  United  States  may  seek  reimburse- 
ment from  the  person  or  persons  who  manu- 
facture lor  imptort  such  contaminant  and 
who  are;  registered  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  to  recover  all  coiits  in- 
ciured  iB  preparing  and  conducting  such  re- 
search including  research  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (e)  and  costs  incurred  in 
the  predaration,  distribution  and  revision  of 
criteria  documents  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (f)  jof  this  section.  Such  persons  shall 
Ije  liable  for  all  such  costs.  If  more  than  one 
person  ^  registered  as  a  manufacturer  or 
importet  of  a  particular  contaminant  pursu- 
ant to  siibsection  (c),  the  Administrator  may 
allocate  the  costs  of  the  research  program 
for  such  contaminant  among  those  F>ersons 
registered  according  to  volumes  reported  for 
each  fiscal  year  or  according  to  such  other 
factors  9s  the  Administrator  determines  wUl 
provide  ifor  an  equitable  allocation  of  the 
costs.  Nbt  later  than  12  montlts  after  the 
date  of  Enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  regulations  to  Im- 
plement this  paragraph. 

(e)  AODiTiONAL  Research.— If,  after  the 
conclusibn  of  a  research  program  author- 
ized by  4ut>sectlons  (b)  and  (d),  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  based  on  new  information 
that  ad(|itional  research  or  testing  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  contaminant  is  necessary, 
the  AdQiinistrator  may  conduct  a  further 
progran^  of  research  which  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  provisions  of  this  section.  In 
addition  to  the  research  program  including 
testing  authorized  by  subsections  (b)  and  (d) 
of  this  aectlon,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  fonduct  research,  studies  (Including 
epidemiological  studies),  surveys,  tests  (in- 
cluding toxicologlcal  testing),  and  demon- 
strations (including  demonstrations  of  treat- 
ment technologies)  with  respect  to  contami- 
nants or  potential  contaminants  and  the  de- 
tection, prevention  and  correction  of  ground 
water  contamination. 

(f)  (Criteria.- Within  180  das^s  of  comple- 
tion of  tfae  research  program  conducted  pur- 


suant to  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  publish  a  docu- 
ment containing  criteria  for  each  contami- 
nant contained  on  the  list  published  pursu- 
ant to  sut>section  (a).  Such  criteria  shall  re- 
flect the  lastest  scientific  knowledge  on— 

(1)  the  physicial,  chemical,  biological,  and 
radiological  properties  of  the  contaminant; 

(2)  the  effects  of  the  contaminant  on 
himian  health,  welfare  and  the  environ- 
ment; and 

(3)  the  association  of  the  contaminant 
with  various  human  activities  which  have 
the  potential  to  be  sources  of  the  contami- 
nant in  ground  water. 

The  criteria  published  under  this  paragraph 
shall  Include  an  analysis  of  the  risk  posed 
by  the  contaminant  to  human  health  and 
the  environment  at  various  concentrations 
In  water  and  with  respect  to  various  uses  of 
the  water.  The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish and  utilize  a  standard  format  for  pres- 
entation of  ground  water  criteria  published 
in  the  documents  authorized  by  this  para- 
graph. The  format  shall  include  a  summary 
of  the  research  and  analysis  of  the  contami- 
nant which  shall  be  understandable  to 
public  health  professionals  who  lack  train- 
ing in  toxicology.  Criteria  documents  shall 
be  distributed  to  each  State  and  be  made 
available  to  other  interested  persons.  The 
Administrator  may  revise  criteria  docu- 
ments as  needed  to  reflect  new  information, 
(g)  CoNnDEKTiALrry  of  Iktormation.- 

(1)  Any  records,  reports,  or  information 
obtained  from  any  person  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  to  the  public,  except  that 
upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Adminis- 
trator by  any  person  that  records,  reports, 
or  Information,  or  particular  part  thereof 
(other  than  data  on  the  discharge,  health  or 
safety  effects  data,  or  the  items  described  in 
paragraph  (5))  to  which  the  Administrator 
or  any  officer,  employee,  or  representative 
of  the  Agency  has  access  under  this  section 
if  made  public  would  divulge  information 
entitled  to  protection  under  section  1905  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  such  in- 
formation or  particular  portion  thereof 
shall  be  considered  confidential  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  that  section, 
except  that  such  record,  report,  document, 
or  Information  may  be  disclosed  to  other  of- 
ficers, employees,  or  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  concerned  with 
carrying  out  this  Act,  or  when  relevant  In 
any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  person  not  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully divulges  or  discloses  any  information 
entitled  to  protection  under  this  sut>section 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code  or  to  imprisonment  not 
to  exceed  one  year,  or  by  both. 

(3)  In  submitting  data  under  this  section, 
a  person  required  to  provide  such  data 
may— 

(A)  designate  the  data  which  such  person 
believes  is  entitled  to  protection  under  this 
subsection:  and 

(B)  submit  such  designated  data  separate- 
ly from  other  data  submitted  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

A  designation  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  in  writing  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(4)  No  person  required  to  provide  informa- 
tion luider  this  section  may  claim  that  the 
Information  is  entitled  to  protection  under 
this  subsection  unless  such  person  shows 
each  of  the  following— 


(A)  such  person  has  not  disclosed  the  in- 
formation to  any  other  person,  except  as  re- 
quired by  law,  and  such  person  has  taken 
reasonable  measures  to  protect  the  confi- 
dentiality of  such  information  and  intends 
to  continue  to  take  such  measures; 

(B)  the  information  is  not  required  to  be 
disclosed,  or  otherwise  made  available,  to 
the  public  under  any  other  Federal  or  State 
law; 

(C)  disclosure  of  the  information  is  likely 
to  cause  substantial  harm  to  the  competi- 
tive position  of  such  person:  and 

(D)  the  specific  chemical  Identity,  if  desig- 
nated for  protection  under  this  subsection, 
is  not  readily  discoverable  through  reverse 
engineering. 

(5)  The  following  information  with  re- 
spect to  a  discharge  from  any  source  or  po- 
tential source  of  contaminants  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  protection  under  this  subsec- 
tion— 

(A)  the  trade  name,  common  name,  or  ge- 
neric class  or  category  of  any  contaminants: 

(B)  the  physical  properties  of  any  con- 
taminant including  information  with  re- 
spect to  its  mobility  and  persistence  in  soils 
and  ground  or  surface  waters: 

(C)  the  effects  of  any  contaminant  on 
human  health,  welfare  or  the  environment; 

(D)  any  monitoring  data  or  analysis  of  dis- 
charges from  a  source  of  contaminants;  or 

(E)  any  ground  water  monitoring  data. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  con- 
tained in  this  section  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  all  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Administrator  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  available,  upon 
written  request  of  any  duly  authorized  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  to  such  committee. 

research  INSTrrXTTES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Gramt  Program.- The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning  or  other  research  institu- 
tions (or  consortia  of  such  institutions) 
which  are  nonprofit  organizations  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  four  ground  water  research 
institutes  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Responsibilities  or  the  Institutes.— 
The  responsibility  of  each  ground  water  re- 
search institute  established  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  include,  but  not  be  limltd  to,  the 
conduct  of  research  and  training  relating  to 
the  protection,  maintenance  and  restoration 
of  ground  water  resources  and  the  publica- 
tion and  dissemination  of  the  results  of  such 
research. 

(c)  Appucations.— Any  institution  of 
higher  learning  or  other  research  institu- 
tion (or  consortium  of  such  institutions) 
which  Is  a  nonprofit  organization  and  which 
is  interested  in  receiving  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  an 
application  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Administrator  may 
require  by  regulation. 

(d)  Selection  Criteria.— The  Administra- 
tor shall  select  recipients  of  grants  under 
this  section  on  the  basis  of  the  following  cri- 
teria— 

(1)  each  research  institute  shall  be  located 
in  a  State  or  region  of  a  State  which  makes 
significant  use  of  ground  water  to  meet 
drinking  water,  agricultural  or  other  needs 
and  is  representative  of  a  given  region  of 
the  Nation; 

(2)  each  research  institute  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  located  In  an  area 
which  has  experienced  significant  ground 
water  contamination  or  depletion  problems: 

(3)  each  research  institute  shall  have 
available  for  carrying  out  this  section  dem- 
onstrated research  capability; 


(4)  each  research  institute  shall  have  the 
capability  to  provide  leadership  in  making 
national  and  regional  contributions  to  the 
solution  of  lx>th  long-range  and  immediate 
ground  water  contamination  or  deplection 
problems; 

(5)  each  research  Institute  shall  make  a 
commitment  to  support  on-going  ground 
water  research  programs  with  budgeted  in- 
stitutional funds;  and 

(6)  each  research  Institute  shall  have  an 
interdisciplinary  staff  with  demonstrated 
expertise  in  ground  water  management  and 
research. 

(e)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
a  grant  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  establishing 
and  operating  each  ground  water  research 
Institute  and  related  activities  carried  out 
by  the  grant  recipients. 

(f)  Limitations  on  Use  op  P*tnn>s.— No 
fimds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  (including  buildini^)  or  the  con- 
struction or  sutistantial  modification  of  any 
building. 

(g)  E«0itable  Distribution.- The  Admin- 
istrator shall  allocate  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  this  section  equitably  among 
the  regions  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
four  institutes  shall  be  the  National  Center 
for  Ground  Water  Research,  a  consortium 
l>etween  OUahoma  University,  Oklahoma 
State  University  and  Rice  University.  One 
of  the  four  institutes  shall  serve  an  area  of 
primarily  karstic  topography.  One  of  the 
four  institutes  shall  serve  an  area  of  primar- 
ily intermountaln  glaciated  geology. 

(h)  Technology  Transfer.- Not  less  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  technology 
transfer  activities. 

(1)  Proposed  Research  Program.- Prior  to 
and  as  a  condition  of  receipt  each  year  of 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section, 
each  research  institute  shall  submit  to  the 
Administrator  for  approval  a  ground  water 
research  program  that  includes  assurances, 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator,  that  such 
program  was  developed  In  consultation  with 
the  States,  local  governmental  entities  and 
other  agencies  and  institutions  within  the 
region  having  ground  water  protection  or 
management  responsibilities  and  interested 
members  of  the  public.  Such  program  shall 
include  plans  to  promote  research,  training. 
Information  dissemination,  and  other  activi- 
ties meeting  the  needs  of  the  region  and  the 
Nation,  and  shall  encourage  regional  coop- 
eration among  institutions  in  research  into 
areas  of  ground  water  protection,  mainte- 
nance and  restoration  that  have  a  regional 
or  national  character.  The  ground  water  re- 
search committee  established  pursuant  to 
section  102  of  this  Act  shall  review  proposed 
research  programs  and  advise  the  Adminis- 
trator concerning  approval  of  proposed  pro- 
grams. 

(j)  Review  and  Evaluatioh.— 

(1)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures for  a  careful  and  detailed  evaluation 
of  each  research  Institute  to  determine 
whether  the  quality  and  relevance  of  its 
ground  water  resources  research  and  its  ef- 
fectiveness as  an  Institution  for  planning, 
conducting  and  arranging  for  research  war- 
rants its  continued  support  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  national  interest.  The  evaluation 
of  each  research  institute  shall  be  made  by 
a  team  of  knowledgeable  individuals  includ- 
ing research  personnel  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  other  agencies  of  the 
United    States    including    the    Geological 
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Survey,  university  faculty  or  administrators, 
personnel  from  State  and  local  governmen- 
tal entitles  with  ground  water  management 
or  protection  responsibilities,  and  private 
dtiiais  selected  for  tbls  purpose.  The  Ad- 
ministrmtor  may  also  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  National  Research  Council  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  this  evaluation.  The  evaluation  team 
shall  visit  each  research  Institute  and  shall 
assess  the  scientific  quality  of  its  research 
program,  the  potential  effectiveness  of  its 
research  in  meeting  ground  water  protec- 
tion and  management  needs,  and  the  dem- 
onstr»ted  performance  in  making  research 
results  available  to  users  in  the  region  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  Criteria  for  making 
the  determination  that  a  research  irvstitute 
is  an  effective  instrtmient  for  ground  water 
resources  research  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing: accreditation  in  sufficient  disciplines  to 
successfully  mount  a  multi-disciplinary  re- 
search program;  sufficient  resources,  includ- 
ing laboratory,  library,  computer  and  sup- 
port facilities:  a  sufficiently  close  proximity 
to  a  university  to  provide  an  effective  work- 
ing relationship  with  other  researchers,  fac- 
ulty and  students  in  a  wide  range  of  disci- 
plines; and  an  institutional  commitment  to 
the  support  and  continuation  of  an  effective 
ground  water  resources  research  and  educa- 
tion program. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  arrange  for 
each  of  the  research  institutes  supported 
imder  this  section  to  be  evaluated  within 
two  years  after  its  establishment  and  to  be 
re-evaluated  at  intervals  not  to  exceed  five 
years.  If .  as  a  result  of  any  such  evaluation, 
the  Administrator  determines  that  a  re- 
search institute  does  not  qualify  for  further 
support  under  this  section,  then  no  further 
grants  to  the  research  institute  may  be 
made  until  the  research  Institute's  qualifica- 
tion is  re-established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Administrator. 

ASSKSsMXirrs  op  sovkces  of  contaminants 
Sk.  106.  (a)  Okrkral  AnTBORiTT.— The 
Administrator,  in  consultation  the  ground 
water  research  committee  established  by 
section  102,  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  heads  of  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  officials  of  the  several 
States  shall  conduct  a  series  of  nationwide 
ground  water  quality  assessments  to  identi- 
fy the  frequency  and  concentration  of  con- 
taminants in  ground  water  associated  with 
various  categories  and  subcategories  of 
sources  or  potential  sources  of  contami- 
nants. The  assessments  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  include  monitoring  at  wells 
which  supply  public  water  systems  and  at 
wells  which  supply  private  households  to 
determine  effects  or  potential  effects  of 
such  sources  on  public  health  and  at  other 
ground  water  sampling  points  to  determine 
effects  of  such  sources  on  the  general  qual- 
ity of  the  Nation's  ground  water  resources, 
(b)  Catxcorixs  and  Subcategories;  Schkd- 
tTLK.— The  assessments  conducted  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to,  assess- 
ments with  respect  to  the  categories  and 
subcategories  of  sources  or  potential  sources 
of  contaminants  listed  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (7).  Each  assessment  shall  be  com- 
pleted and  a  report  of  the  assessment  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  the  date  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  for  each  category  or  sub- 
category— 

(1)  pesticide  applications.  January  1.  1990; 

(2)  septic  tanks  and  cesspools,  January  1, 
IMl: 


(31  landfills,  surface  Impoundments  and 
waslepiles,  July  1,  1991; 

(4)  class  V  injection  wells  including  agri- 
culttiral  drainage  wells,  January  1,  1992; 

(5)  fertilizer  applications,  January  1,  1992; 
(6}  irrigation  return  flows,  July  1.  1992; 

publicly  owned  treatment  works.  July 

)2. 

Other  Categories.— The  Governor  of 

State  may  petition  the  Administrator  to 
initiate  a  nationwide  assessment  of  a  catego- 
ry cf  subcategory  of  sources  In  addition  to 
tho*B  listed  in  subsection  (b).  The  Adminis- 
trautr  shall  respond  to  the  petition  within 
90  (fiys  and  shall  include  a  copy  of  the  peti- 
tioni  and  any  response  in  the  annual  plan  re- 
quli^  by  subsection  <j). 

(d)  Preliminary  Phases.— In  conducting 
the  '  assessments  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  ^he  Administrator  is  directed  to  com- 
plete the  following  preliminary  phases  for 
eacQ  assessment: 

(1)  In  cooperation  with  the  several  States, 
the  Administrator  shall  conduct  a  survey  to 
detttmine  the  number,  type  and  geographic 
distiibution  of  sources  in  each  category  or 
subcategory; 

(2)  in  cooperation  with  the  directors  of 
the  riational  laboratories,  the  Administrator 
sha$  develop  the  analytical  techniques  nec- 
essary to  test  for  the  full  range  of  contami- 
nants which  may  be  associated  with  any  cat- 
ego^  or  subcategory  of  sources; 

the  Administrator,  acting  through  the 

ce   of  Drinking  Water,   shall   prepare 

th  advisories  for  each  of  the  contami- 

which  are  likely  to  be  associated  with 

particular  category  or  subcategory  of 

es; 

the  Administrator  shall  publish  the 
of  each  assessment,  including  sam- 
and  analytical  protocols,  and  shall 
tak4  comment,  including  comment  from  the 
Scioice  Advisory  Board,  on  the  elements  of 
the  assessment;  and 

(5^  the  Administrator  shall  conduct  a  pilot 
study  for  each  assessment  the  results  of 
wh^h  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Science  Ad- 
visory Board  before  the  full  assessment  is 
begpn. 

(^  Scope  of  the  Assessments.— The 
gro<knd  water  quality  assessments  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  adequate 

(ID  characterize,  with  a  high  degree  of  sta- 
tistical confidence,  the  impact  of  the  catego- 
ry dr  subcategory  of  sources  on  the  quality 
of  drinking  water  reaching  wells  which 
supply  public  water  systems  and  weUs  which 
supply  private  households; 

(S|)  characterize,  with  a  high  degree  of  sta- 
tisUcal  confidence,  the  impact  of  the  catego- 
ry ir  subcategory  of  sources  on  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  ground  water  generally; 

(i)  determine  the  interaction  between  var- 
ious characteristics  of  the  saturated  and  un- 
satgrated  zone  related  to  ground  water  vul- 
nerttbility  and  the  likelihood  that  particular 
soitt-ce  within  the  category  or  subcategory 
will  have  adverse  effects  on  ground  water 
quality;  and 

(4)  determine  the  effectiveness  of  various 
conftrol  strategies  and  technologies  that  are 
pni:ticed  or  employed  in  association  with 
paiiicular  sources  in  the  category  or  sub- 
category to  reduce  or  prevent  ground  water 
coi|tamination. 

Notification,    Confidentiality    and 
Corrective  Action.— 

(|)  Public  water  systems.— To  the  extent 
a  contaminant  (or  contaminants)  is 
foi^d  in  any  well  supplying  a  public  water 
sys  «m  as  the  result  of  an  assessment  au- 
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thorized  by  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  not|fy  the  public  water  system  of  the 
presence  of  such  contaminant  and  the 
public  w^ter  system  shall  in  response  take 
all  steps  required  by  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  AOt  (42  U.S.C.  300f,  et  seq.)  including 
notificatfcn  of  the  persons  served  by  such 
system  as  provided  in  sections  1414(c)  and 
1445(a)  of  such  Act. 

(2)  Private  household  v^tells.- To  the 
extent  tt|at  contaminants  are  found  in  any 
well  supplying  a  private  household  as  the 
result  of  i  an  assessment  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
owner  of] the  well  (and  any  other  person  re- 
siding on  the  property  who  depends  on  the 
well  for  a  potable  water  supply)  and  Include 
with  the;  notification  a  copy  of  the  health 
advisory  (or  advisories)  for  the  contaminant 
(or  contaminants)  detected  and  shall  pro- 
vide counseling  to  the  owner  of  the  well  on 
the  appropriate  steps  to  take  in  response  to 
the  contamination,  but  shaU  otherwise  keep 
confidential  all  information  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  water  in  the  well  or  any  other  in- 
formation acquired  as  a  part  of  the  assess- 
ment.     I 

(3)  Referral  for  corrective  action.— To 
the  extent  a  contaminant  (or  contaminants) 
is  founcf  at  any  drinkng  water  well  or 
ground  Water  sampUng  point  as  the  result  of 
an  assessment  authorized  by  this  section 
and  it  ii  possible  to  identify  a  particular 
source  of  the  contaminant  (or  contami- 
nants), Che  Administrator  shall  notify  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  local.  State  or  Fed- 
eral go\iemment  for  response,  including 
action  toj  abate  or  correct  the  contamination 
as  provided  in  other  law. 

(g)  Cooperation  With  the  States.— In 
conductifig  the  assessments  authorized  by 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  to  the 
maximu^i  extent  possible,  involve  appropri- 
ate officials  of  the  States  in  each  phase  of 
the  assessment  including:  survey  of  existing 
sources;  conduct  of  the  pilot  study;  selection 
of  the  Wells  to  be  sampled;  interviews  and 
sampling  done  as  part  of  the  assessment;  no- 
tificatioQ  of  owners  of  wells  where  contami- 
nants are  found;  and  actions  taken  to  abate 
or  correct  sources  of  contamination. 

(h)      HOLE      OF      THE      SCIENCE      ADVISORY 

Board.— In  seelUng  and  incorporating  the 
views  of  [the  Science  Advisory  Board  in  the 
conduct  lof  the  assessments  authorized  by 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  provide 
member^  of  the  Board  (or  the  appropriate 
subcommittee)  with  all  necessary  materials 
in  a  timely  fashion  so  as  to  assure  prompt 
completion  of  each  assessment.  In  no  event 
shall  th^  report  required  by  subsection  (k) 
be  delayed  by  the  process  of  consultation 
with  th^  Science  Advisory  Board,  but  such 
report  9hall  include  comments  from  the 
Board  td  the  extent  that  the  Board  is  not  in 
full  accord  with  the  findings  as  reported. 

(1)  Public  Participation.— To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  (consistent  with  the 
need  for  confidentiality  of  the  results  as 
provided  in  subsection  (e)(2)),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  involve  the  public  in  the  design 
and  conduct  of  the  assessments  authorized 
by  this  Section  including  the  appointment  of 
an  advisory  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
providir^  the  Administrator  with  technical 
assistance  in  the  design  and  conduct  of  each 
assessment  and  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment  on  each  report  before  it  is 
submitt^. 

(j)  Iid>LEMENTATiON  PLAN.— The  Adminis- 
trator spall  provide  to  Congress  within  two 
years  of]  enactment  of  this  Act  and  annually 
thereafter,  a  plan  for  implementing  this  sec- 
tion including  a  report  on  the  status  of  each 


assessment  required  by  subsection  (b)  and 
any  plans  to  initiate  assessment  for  catego- 
ries or  subcategories  not  listed  in  that  sub- 
section. 

(k)  Report.— The  Administrator  shall  pre- 
pare a  report  on  the  findings  of  each  assess- 
ment together  with  any  recommendations 
for  regulatory  or  legislative  modifications 
which  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
appropriate  in  light  of  such  findings.  The 
Administrator  shall  complete  draft  reports 
for  each  assessment  not  later  than  90  days 
before  the  schedule  of  completion  dates 
listed  in  subsection  (b).  The  draft  reports 
shall  then  be  made  available  for  public  com- 
ment for  a  period  of  at  least  45  days.  The 
final  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate,  to  the  several 
States  and  to  the  public. 

ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Authorities  of  the  Adminis- 
trator.—Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  inter- 
preted, construed  or  applied  to  limit  or  di- 
minish the  authorities  granted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator imder  way  other  statute  or  ex- 
ecutive order  to  preclude  the  collection  of 
information  or  the  conduct  of  any  research, 
development  or  demonstration  activities  for 
other  purposes  including  for  the  develop- 
ment of  regulatory  or  remediation  meas- 
ures. 

(b)  Peer  Review.- All  studies  and  results 
of  studies  conducted  under  this  Act  shall  be 
reported  or  adopted  only  after  appropriate 
peer  review.  Such  peer  review  shall  be  com- 
pleted, to  the  extent  practicable  within  60 
days,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  panels  of  no 
less  than  three  and  no  more  than  seven 
members,  who  shall  be  disinterested  scien- 
tific experts  selected  for  such  purposes  by 
the  Administrator  in  consultation  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation  on  the  basis  of 
their  reputation  for  scientific  objectivity 
and  the  lack  of  institutional  ties  with  any 
person  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the  study 
or  research  luider  review.  Not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  issue  guidelines 
for  the  Implementation  of  this  subsection 
including  criteria  to  be  used  in  determining 
which  persons  qualify  as  "disinterested"  sci- 
entific exports. 

(c)  Furnishing  of  Test  Facilities  and 

EeUIPMENT.— 

(DA  contract  or  cooperative  agreement  of 
the  Agency  for  research,  development  or 
demonstration,  may  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion or  construction  by,  or  furnishing  to,  the 
contractor,  of  research,  developmental, 
demonstration,  or  test  facilities  and  equip- 
ment that  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  necessary  for  the  performsuice  of  the 
contract  or  cooperative  agreement.  The  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  may  be  acquired  or 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  and  may  be  lent  or  leased  to  the  con- 
tractor with  or  without  reimbursement,  or 
may  be  sold  to  the  contractor  at  fair  value. 
This  subsection  does  not  authorize  new  con- 
struction or  improvements  having  general 
utUity. 

(2)  Facilities  or  equipment  that  would  not 
be  readily  removable  or  separable  without 
unreasonable  expense  or  unreasonable  loss 
of  value  may  not  be  installed  or  constructed 
under  this  section  on  property  not  owned  by 
the  United  States,  unless  the  contract  or  co- 
operative agreement  contains — 

(A)  a  provision  for  reimbursing  the  United 
States  for  the  fair  value  of  the  facilities  at 


the  completion  or  termination  of  the  con- 
tract or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter; 

(B)  an  option  in  the  United  States  to  ac- 
quire the  underlying  land;  or 

(C)  an  alternative  provision  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  to  be  adequate  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
facilities  or  equipment. 

(3)  Proceeds  of  sales  or  reimbursements 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  except 
to  the  extent  otherwise  authorized  by  law 
with  respect  to  prop>erty  acquired  by  the 
contractor. 

TITLE  II— PROGRAMS  OF  THE 
GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
amendbients  TO  the  organic  act 
Sec.  201.  The  Act  of  March  3.   1879  (20 
Stat.     394)    establishing     the    Geological 
Survey  is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  (1)  (43  U.S.C.  31(a)),  the 
following  new  subsection  and  renumbering 
the  subsequent  subsections  accordingly— 

"(b)  Water  Resources  Research.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  acting  through  the 
Geological  Survey  is  authorized  to  under- 
take research,  investigations,  appraisals, 
surveys,  and  related  activities  with  respect 
to  the  Nation's  water  resources.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  undertake  such  activi- 
ties in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  and  agencies,  private 
organizations,  academic  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals. The  Secretary  is  further  author- 
ized to  disseminate  the  results  of  such  re- 
search, investigations,  appraisals,  surveys 
and  related  activities. 

'(c)(1)  Reimburseable  Activities.— The- 
Secretary  may  undertake  the  activities  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  on 
a  reimburseable  or  cooperative  basis  with 
other  Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  Federal  permittees  or  licens- 
ees but  only  after  execution  of  a  written 
agreement  which  outlines  for  whom  such 
reimburseable  or  cooperative  acitivities  are 
being  undertaken,  and  the  purpose,  cost  and 
duration  of  the  activities. 

"(2)  Federal-State  Cooperative  Pro- 
gram.—The  activities  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  shall  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  a  Federal-State  cooperative 
program  to  determine  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  surface  water  and  ground  water 
of  the  United  States  and  the  uses  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources  through  a  series  of 
projects  jointly  funded  on  a  equal  matching 
basis  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
States  or  their  political  subdivisions  and 
interstate  compacts.  In  the  case  of  projects 
designed  to  identify  and  delineate  the  loca- 
tions of  ground  water  and  to  determine  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  such  resources,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  funding  equal  to  60 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  project. 

"(3)  Regional  Aquifer  Systems  Analy- 
sis.—The  activities  authorized  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  a  program  to  investigate  ground 
water  quality  and  flow  characteristics  and 
delineate  ground  water  locations  in  various 
hydrologic  regions  of  the  United  States  to— 
"(A)  determine  the  availability  and  chemi- 
cal quality  of  water  stored  in  each  aquifer 
sjrstem; 

"(B)  determine  the  discharge  and  re- 
charge characteristics  of  each  aquifer 
system; 

"(C)  determine  the  hydrogeologic  and 
chemical  controls  that  govern  the  response 
of  each  aquifer  system  to  stress; 

"(D)  develop  models  to  improve  under- 
standing of  the  effects  of  human  activities 
on  each  system;  and 


"(E)  develop  maps  at  a  consistent  scale  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  delineating 
aquifer  systems  and  the  recharge  areas  of 
such  systems. 

"(4)  Toxics  Hydrology  Program.— The 
activities  authorized  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  include,  but  are  not  limit- 
ed to,  a  program  to  improve  understanding 
of  the  processes  which  control  the  move- 
ment, fate,  and  alteration  of  toxic  and  haz- 
ardous substances  and  other  contaminants 
in  gound  water. 

national  ground  water  quality  inventory 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Report.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, acting  through  the  Geological 
Survey  and  in  consultation  with  the  Envi- 
ronmental P»rotection  Agency,  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  the  several  States,  shall  pre- 
pare a  report  which  shall  Include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to,  the  following— 

(A)  an  assessment  of  the  Nation's  ground 
water  quantity  and  quality  based  on  exist- 
ing and  readily  available  data  and  informa- 
tion, including  a  description  of  areas  where 
insufficient  quantity  and  quality  informa- 
tion is  available; 

(B)  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  exist- 
ing ground  water  data  collection  and  moni- 
toring programs  conducted  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  and  private  in- 
dustry including  an  assessment  of  monitor- 
ing protocals  and  recommendations  for  im- 
provement to  such  protocols;  and 

(C)  a  description  of  projected  changes  and 
trends  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
Nation's  ground  water  resources  to  the 
extent  that  existing  data  and  information 
are  available. 

(2)  Reporting  date.— The  Secretary  shall 
complete  a  draft  of  the  report  authorized  by 
paragraph  (1)  no  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such 
report  shall  then  be  made  available  for 
public  comment  for  a  period  of  at  least  45 
days,  llie  final  report  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  the  several 
States,  and  to  the  public  no  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Program.— 

(1)  Establishment  of  program.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  acting  through  the 
Geological  Survey,  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed, based  on  information  contained  in  the 
report  prepared  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
other  federal  agencies,  and  the  several 
States,  to  establish  and  conduct  a  national 
ground  water  quantity  and  quality  assesse- 
ment  program  to— 

(A)  identify,  assess,  and  monitor  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  Nation's  ground 
water  resources;  and 

(B)  project  changes  and  trends  In  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the"Nation's  ground 
water. 

To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  such  program  using  data  col- 
lected pursuant  to  section  201(c)  of  the 
Ground  Water  Research  Act  of  1987  and 
any  additional  data  developed  by  other  fed- 
eral agencies,  the  States,  or  other  persons. 

(2)  Elements  of  the  program.— In  con- 
ducting the  program  authorized  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  the  program- 

(A)  includes  agreements  or  memorandum 
of  understanding,  where  appropriate,  with 
the     Environmental     Protection     Agency. 
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other  Federal  acendes.  the  several  SUtes. 
local  govemments.  private  organizations 
and  indlTiduals  detailing  the  ground  water 
monitoring  and  ■iiii  iiiment  responsibilities 
of  each  entity  in  order  to  assure  consistency 
and  avoid  duplication  of  effort: 

(B)  recommends  and  seelts  to  achieve,  to 
the  extent  ponible  considering  other  statu- 
tory mandates,  uniform  data  collection  pro- 
tocols fw  Fednral  agencies.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  private  organisations  and 
individuals  to  use  in  the  coUection  of  reli- 
able ground  water  data  and  information: 

(C)  iMtnridea  guidance  on  the  use  of  exist- 
ing grotmd  water  quantity  and  quality  data 
and  information  including  means  to  inte- 
grate and  analyse  data  collected  under  vary- 
ing protocols  and  various  monitoring  and  as- 
sessment programs: 

(D)  assists  Federal  agencies  in  meeting 
their  responsibilities  under  this  Act  and  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300f.  et 
seq.).  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  XJS.C.  1151.  et  seq.).  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (42  VS.C.  6901.  et  seq.).  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide  and  Rodenti- 
clde  Act  (7  V&C.  135.  et  seq.).  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation and  Uability  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9601,  et 
seq.).  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  261,  et  seq.).  the  Hazardous  Liquid 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  (49  U.S.C.  App  2001.  et 
seq.),  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act  (49  U.S.C.  1201.  et  seq.),  the 
Federal  tand  Policy  and  Management  Act 
(43  U.&C.  1701.  et  seq.).  the  Uranium  Mill 
Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
7901.  et  seq.),  and  other  Federal  statutes 
with  respect  to  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  ground  water  resources; 

(E)  improves  the  generic  Imowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  nature,  extent,  causes 
and  effects  of  ground  water  contamination; 

(F)  assists  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  protection  and  management  of  ground 
water  resources  and  the  design  of  ground 
water  monitoring  programs:  and 

(O)  is  specifically  designed  to  obtain  com- 
plementary surface  water  quality  data  to 
provide  an  integrated  Imowledge  of  water 
quality  conditions  within  specific  hydrologic 
regions  and  subreglons. 
For  this  purpose  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  obtain  any  water  quality  information  re- 
quired or  permitted  to  be  obtained  by  law 
and  in  the  possession  of  such  Federal  agen- 
cies. States,  or  political  subdivisions  thereof. 

(3)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  report 
biennially  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of 
the  assessment  program  established  by  this 
subsection. 

(4)  PuBUc  PARTicirATiOM.— The  Secretary 
shall  aassure.  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, that  the  design  and  conduct  of  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  provides 
for  public  participation,  including  notifica- 
tion and  opportunity  for  public  comment  on 
any  recommendations  or  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress which  may  result  from  the  program. 

WATER  RKSOXntCXS  RESEARCH  AMENDMENTS 

Sic.  203.  Section  108  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1984  (P.L.  98-242)  is 
amended— 

(a)  in  paragn4>h  (6)  by  inserting  ".  con- 
tamination" after  "Depletion":  and 

(b)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  inserting  "quality 
and  quantity"  after  "water". 

AUTHORTTIXS  OP  THE  ADMINISrrRATOR 

Sac.  204.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued, interpreted  or  applied  to  limit  or  di- 
minish in  any  way  the  authority  or  respon- 
sibility of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  conduct  moni- 


toring of  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  Na- 
tion's ground  or  surface  water  resources  or 
any  other  activity  which  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  duties  assigned  to 
the  i  Administrator  and  the  Agency  by  this 
Actjor  other  Federal  statutes. 

rljE  m— PROGRAMS  OP  OTHER 
FEDERAL  AGENCIES 
AGRICm.TtntAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Sfc.  301.  (a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of 
thi^  section  to  authorize  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of  methods,  prac- 
tice^  and  techniques  which  wiU  provide 
grotnd  water  of  acceptable  quality  for  <rri- 
gatk>n.  livestoclc  watering  and  other  agricul- 
tural uses  and  which  will  assure  that  agri- 
cultiural  Impacts  on  ground  water  quality 
are  minimized  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sibly. In  the  conduct  of  such  research,  devel- 
opiftent  and  demonstration,  the  Secretary  of 
AsHcuiture  shall  give  highest  priority  to 
projects  and  activities  which  improve  the  ef- 
ficiencies of  agricultural  chemicals  includ- 
ing] nutrients  and  poisons  in  use:  reduce 
water  requirements  for  irrigation;  demon- 
straie  integrated  pest  management  tech- 
niques: reduce  the  number  of  agricultural 
chetoicals  in  use  through  the  demonstration 
of  effective  alternatives;  and  improve  chemi- 
cal disixtsal  practices. 

(li  General  Authortty.— The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  acting  through  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  and  in  consultation 
and;  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
meiltal  Protection  Agency  and  the  heads  of 
oth^r  appropriate  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  shall  establish  a  national  research, 
development  and  demonstration  program 
witk  respect  to  the  impact  of  agricultural 
practices  on  groiuid  water  quality.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section  agricultural  practices 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  ap- 
pliciition  of  pesticides  and  nutrients,  irriga- 
tion practices  and  the  operation  of  aninuU 
feedlots.  In  carrying  out  such  program  the 
Secf'etary  may— 

( lb  conduct,  and  promote  the  coordination 
and  Eu;celeration  of  research.  Investigations, 
experiments,  demonstrations,  surveys  and 
studies  relating  to  the  causes,  effects, 
extent,  prevention,  detection,  and  correction 
of  Ground  water  contamination  which  re- 
sult, or  may  result,  from  agricultural  prac- 
tices, including  storage,  preparation,  appli- 
cat(>n  and  disposal  practices  (including 
bac^-siphoning  and  the  rinsing  and  disposal 
of  containers); 

(3)  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
technical  assistance  to  the  states  and  to 
locAl  governmental  entities,  other  appropri- 
ate public  agencies  and  authorities,  non- 
fit  institutions  and  organizations,  and 
\t  persons  in  the  conduct  of  such  activi- 

|)  establish  technical  advisory  commit- 
and  interagency  worldng  groups  com- 
of  recognized  experts  in  various  as- 
of  ground  water  protection  and  the  ag- 
ricitltural  sciences  to  assist  In  the  examina- 
tioi^  and  evaluation  of  research  progress  and 
pra|x>sals  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  re- 
search; 

(4)  exercise  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  those  authorities  granted 
to  I  he  Administrator  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2), 
(3),  (5).  (7),  (8).  (9).  (10).  (13),  and  (14),  of 
section  101(a)  of  this  Act. 

(^)  Areas  op  Investication.— The  Secre- 
tar  r  shall  conduct  or  assist  researoh.  investi- 
gat  ons.  studies,  surveys,  or  demonstrations 
wit  1  respect  to  (but  not  limited  to)  the  fol- 
low Ing— 
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(1)  chemical  and  biological  interactions 
and  proqesses  including— 

(A)  the  fate  and  transport  of  organic  and 
inorganic  substances  released  by  agricultur- 
al practices  from  the  point  of  release 
through  the  soU.  vadose  and  saturated  zones 
(and  ii|cludlng  releases  and  transport 
through  air  and  surface  waters). 

(B)  the  biological,  chemical  and  physical 
factors  tnat  govern  nutrient  transformation 
and  mediate  pesticide  efficacy,  stability, 
fate  an4  transport  in  the  soil,  vadose  and 
saturated  zones. 

(C)  the  source,  extent  and  occurrence  of 
ngrlcuItUTal  chemicals  and  their  metalx>lltes 
and  degradation  products  including  pesti- 
cides, nutrients  and  salts  resulting  from  irri- 
gation i^  the  soil,  vadose  and  saturated 
zones;     | 

(2)  analytical  models  and  testing  method- 
ology in<iluding— 

(A)  pl^ysical  process  models  to  descril>e 
the  movement  of  water  suid  agricultural 
chemicals  through  the  soil,  vadose  and  satu- 
rated zones. 

(B)  methods  of  measuring,  sampling  and 
characterizing  the  spatial  and  temporal  var- 
iability, flux  rate,  and  other  features  of  the 
physical  environment  in  the  soil,  vadose  and 
saturate^  zones. 

(C)  predictive  models  to  manage  the 
impact  qf  alternative  agricultural  chemical 
applications,  water  management  programs, 
and  production  systems  on  ground  or  sur- 
face water  quality, 

(D)  management  systems  to  enable  users 
to  determine  optimal  nutrient  and  pesticide 
applications  while  minimizing  effects  on 
ground  water  quality  for  various  soils,  geo- 
morphology  and  cultural  conditions,  and 

(E)  da(a  bases  and  data  base  management 
systems  for  model  testing  and  validation: 
and 

(3)  management  and  control  including— 

(A)  tt|e  effects  of  changing  application 
technolosy.  irrigation  tmd  agricultural  pro- 
duction (ystems  on  chemical  and  water  flux 
in  the  soil,  vadose  and  saturated  zones. 

(B)  the  effectiveness  of  water  manage- 
ment and  tillage  practices  in  controlling  the 
movement  of  water  and  its  constituents 
through  {the  interacting  soil  medium, 

(C)  the  effect  of  various  water  manage- 
ment ai)d  agricultural  production  systems 
on  soil  microbiota  which  may  effect  the  effi- 
cacy, pe^istence  and  brealidown  of  agricul- 
tural chemicals,  and 

(D)  new  agricultural  chemical  products  in- 
cluding controlled  release  E>esticides  and  nu- 
trients Which  may  improve  the  efficacy, 
reduce  application  variability,  and  minimize 
the  pos^bility  of  soU  and  ground  water  con- 

m. 

rV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SPECIAL  STUDIES 

}l.  (a)  Efficient  Use  of  Nutrients.— 
GENERAL.— The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tive,  in  Cooperation  with  the  Administrator 
and  the  I  Director  of  the  National  Fertilizer 
Development  Center,  shall  conduct  research 
and  inwstigations  on  practices,  methods 
and  techniques  for  improving  the  efficiency 
of  fertilizer  uses  in  agriculture  including 
practices  which  would  change  the  timing, 
rate  or  methods  of  fertilizer  application  to 
reduce  tihe  potential  for  nitrates  and  other 
fertilizer  constituents  or  degradation  prod- 
ucts to  leach  to  ground  water. 

(2)  RitORT.— The  Secretary  of  Agricultive 
shall  report  the  preliminary  results  of  such 
research  and  investigations  to  the  Congress 
within  34  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  include 


Sec.  4f 
(1)In( 


recommendations  as  to  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  may  be  implemented  by  Federal 
agencies  or  the  States  to  encourage  the  use 
of  practices  that  are  more  efficient.  The 
report  shall  also  include  an  estimate  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of 
such  practices,  methods  and  techniques  and 
an  estimate  of  any  increase  in  costs  associat- 
ed with  such  practices,  methods  and  tech- 
niques. 

(3)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  for  carrying 
out  this  subsection  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000 
in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30.  1988  and  1989. 

(b)  Chemical  Constituents  op  Commer- 
cial Fertilizers.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Fertilizer  Development  Center, 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  commercial  fertiliz- 
er products  sold  for  use  in  the  United  States 
to  determine  the  chemical  constituents  in- 
cluding the  presence  of  trace  elements  in 
such  products  and  the  potential  for  such 
constituents  to  leach  to  and  contaminate 
ground  water  resources.  The  study  shall  in- 
clude a  survey  of  fertUizer  products  used  in 
agriculture  and  sold  in  commerce  for  use  on 
lawns,  gardens  and  golf  courses. 

(2)  Report.— The  Administrator  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  the 
study  not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  Including  any 
steps  which  the  Administrator  will  take  or 
will  recommend  to  other  Federal  agencies  to 
protect  human  health  or  the  environment 
from  any  adverse  effect  which  may  result 
from  the  use  of  such  products. 

(3)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  l)e  appropriated  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation $1,000,000  to  carry  out  the  study  sind 
issue  the  report  required  by  this  subsection. 

(4)  Regulatory  Action.— The  Administra- 
tor shall  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  pursuant  to  the  authorities 
granted  the  Administrator  to  the  Toxic  Sul>- 
stances  Control  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  2610.  et  seq.) 
to  prevent  any  adverse  effect  on  the  human 
health  or  the  environment  which  may 
result  from  the  presence  of  hazardous  con- 
stituents in  fertilizer  products  distributed  in 
commerce  within  the  United  States. 

(c)  Health  Epfbcts  op  Nitrates  and  Ni- 

TROSAMINES.— 

(1)  In  General.— The  Administrator  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  effects  on  public 
health  (including  carcinogenic  endpoints)  of 
nitrates,  nitrosamlnes  and  other  metat>ol- 
ites  of  nutrients  and  nitrogen  compounds  in 
public  and  private  drinking  water  supplies, 
the  sources  of  such  contaminants,  current 
and  projected  levels  of  exposure  to'  such 
contaminants  under  various  conditions, 
technologies  or  measures  to  reduce  expo- 
sure including  modification  in  agricultural 
and  domestic  practices  and  treatment  tech- 
niques for  water  supplies  (including  private 
water  supplies),  and  the  costs  of  such  tech- 
nologies, measures  or  treatment  techniques. 
Such  report  shall  include  an  evaluation  of 
current  standards  for  such  contaminants 
promulgated  pursuant  to  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  and  whether  additional  steps  are 
necessary  to  protect  public  health  (includ- 
ing the  health  of  persons  relying  on  private 
water  supplies)  from  exposure  to  such  con- 
taminants. 

(2)  Coordination.— In  furtherance  of  this 
study,  the  Administrator  may  review  studies 
and  research  conducted  by  other  Federal 
agencies  and  State  agencies  with  respect  to 
such  contaminants  and  may  invite  participa- 


tion by  other  concerned  persons  including 
other  Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  nonprofit  institutions  in  the 
conduct  of  the  study. 

(3)  Report.— The  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish a  report  on  such  study  not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  unless  a  longer  period  is  necessary  to 
conduct  laboratory  research,  in  which  case, 
a  preliminary  report  shall  be  published  on 
such  date  and  the  final  report  shall  be  pub- 
lished no  later  than  48  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

(d)  Leak  Detection  Systems  por  Under- 
GROxnrD  Tanks.— 

(1)  In  General.— The  Administrator  shall 
conduct  such  research  and  other  activities 
as  are  necessary  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
a  leak  detection  system  or  systems  for  un- 
derground storage  tanks  containing  petrole- 
um that  is  cost  effective  to  detect  releases  of 
petroleum  that  is  cost  effective  to  detect  re- 
leases of  petroleum  products  from  such 
tanks  below  levels  which  would  have  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  human  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment. Such  detection  system  or  systems 
shall  be  the  best  available  technology  for 
use  by  the  owners  and  operators  of  under- 
ground storage  tanks  at  service  stations  and 
other  small  businesses,  heating  oil  and 
motor  fuel  tanks  used  on  residential  or  farm 
properties,  and  large  petroleum  supply  sys- 
tems used  by  industry  and  public  institu- 
tions (including  airports)  for  heating  and 
other  energy  needs.  Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection  "levels  which  would  have  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  human  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment" includes  standards  for  petroleum 
products  or  the  constituents  of  t>etroleum 
products  or  their  degradation  products  pro- 
mulgated purusant  to  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300f,  et  seq.),  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1151,  et  seq.),  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6901.  et.  seq.).  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2601.  et  seq.), 
and  the  CHean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7401,  et 
seq.). 

(2)  Report  and  Dissemination.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  24  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  on  the  results  of  the  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  Any  leak  detection 
system  which  is  cost  effective  and  protective 
of  human  health  and  the  environment 
which  is  developed  and  demonstrated  as  a 
result  of  these  authorities  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  through  an  aggres- 
sive program  of  technology  transfer  con- 
ducteid  by  the  Administrator  or  by  contract. 

(3)  Authorization.- To  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  without 
fiscal  year  limitation.  (3)  Geothermal  Heat 
Pumps.- 

(1)  In  General.— The  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  existing  and  project- 
ed use  of  geothermal  wells  including  wells 
used  in  the  heating  of  residential  and  com- 
mercial buildings  and  the  impacts  of  such 
wells  on  the  availability  and  quality  of 
ground  water  resources  in  various  localities. 

(2)  Report.— The  Director  shall  make  the 
results  of  such  study  available  to  State  and 
local  governments  where  the  use  of  geother- 
mal weUs  for  residential  and  commercial 
heating  is  a  widespread  or  increasing  prac- 
tice. 


(3)  Authorization.— There  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(f)  Microbial  Treatment  op  Hazaroods 
Waste.— 

(1)  In  General.— The  Administrator  shall 
conduct  such  research  and  other  activities 
as  are  necessary  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
the  use  of  microbial  activity  to  neutralize 
and  contain  wastes  associated  with  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal,  or  mining  wastes  and 
other  such  wastes  suitable  for  biological 
treatment.  The  study  shall  include  a  survey 
of  micro))es  suitable  to  remedies  contami- 
nants, and  the  ecological  requirement  for 
the  enhanced  use  of  these  microbes  and  the 
capability  of  the  microbes  to  remediate  haz- 
ardous contaminants. 

(2)  Report.— The  Administrator  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  the 
study  not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  includ- 
ing any  recommendations  as  to  the  pollc  es 
and  programs  that  may  be  implemented  by 
Federal  agencies  or  the  States  to  encourage 
the  use  of  bioremediation  in  a  maimer  that 
is  protective  of  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

(3)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation $5,000,000  to  carry  out  the  study  and 
issue  the  report  required  by  this  sul>section. 

(g)  Agricultural  Drainage  Wells.— 

(1)  In  General.— The  Administrator,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  agricultural  drainage  wells  includ 
ing  the  impact  of  such  wells  on  ground 
water  quality,  the  alternatives  to  wells  for 
drainage  purposes  and  the  costs  of  plugging 
or  otherwise  closing  exising  weUs. 

(2)  Report.— The  Administrator  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  study  to  the  Con- 
gress within  24  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Such  report  shaU  in- 
clude an  inventory  of  agricultural  drainage 
wells  in  each  State  and  a  description  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  programs  that  may  be  avail- 
able to  assist  the  owners  of  such  wells  with 
the  cost  of  closure  and  the  installation  of  al- 
ternative practices. 

(3)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  subsection  not  to  exceed  $750,000 
without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

(h)  Conservation  Tillage.— 

(1)  Study.— There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Agricultural  Research 
Board  of  the  National  Research  Council 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
a  study  of  the  impact  of  conservation  tillage 
and  other  soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices on  ground  water  quality.  The  study  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  shall  document 
agricultural  practices,  including  increased 
use  of  agrichemicals.  which  are  ass(x;iated 
with  conservation  tillage  and  which  may 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  ground  water 
quality.  The  study  shall  also  consider  pro- 
posed State  programs  to  control  nonpoint 
source  pollution  which  are  developed  pursu- 
ant to  section  319  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  466.  et  seq.)  to  determine  the 
likely  effect  of  such  programs  on  water 
quality. 

(2)  Report.— The  National  Research 
Council  shall  report  the  results  of  any  study 
or  investigations  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  the  Congress  and  shall  dissemi- 
nate such  report  or  reports  widely  to  public 
officials  and  to  organizations  with  a  respon- 
sibility for  or  interest  in  the  impact  of  agri- 
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cultural  practices  on  surface  and  ground 
water  quality. 

■ATioiiAL  oaouiiowATnt  niroRiiATiON 

CLBMUMGHOUSK 

Sbc  403.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
and  directed,  after  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Oeolodcal  Survey  and  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  ;«en- 
dea.  to  establish  a  national  ground  water 
dearingfaouse  to  be  used  to  disseminate 
ground  water  quality  information  to  other 
Federal  agendes,  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  private  organisations  and  indi- 
viduals. The  clearinghouse  shall  be  a  reposi- 
tory for  reliable  ground  water  information 
to  be  collected  from  and  made  available  to 
such  government  agencies,  organizations 
and  individuals.  At  a  minimum  the  clearing- 
bouse  established  by  this  section  shall  malie 
available  reports,  programs  and  materials 
developed  pursuant  to  sections  102(b), 
103(k).  104(a),  104(b).  104(f).  105(i).  105(J). 
aOKa).  202(bK3).  401(a)(2).  401(bK2). 
401(CX3).  401(dK2).  401(eK2),  401(fK2). 
401(gX2),  401(hK2)  and  403(b)  of  this  Act. 
Unless  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
otherwise,  the  National  Groundwater  In- 
formation Center  located  in  Dublin.  Ohio 
shall  be  designated  as  the  national  clearing- 
house to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

COOaOIHATIOH 

Sk.  403.  (a)  In  Obrral.— The  President 
shall  provide  for  the  coordination  of  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities with  respect  to  ground  water  quality 
and  quantity  conducted  by  agencies  of  the 
United  States.  Such  coordination  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  continuing  review  of  the  ground  water 
research,  development  and  demonstration 
activities  conducted  by  each  agency  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  such  efforts  in  fulfilling  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  other  statutes  authorizing  ac- 
tivities to  prevent,  detect  and  correct 
ground  water  contamination: 

(2)  identification  and  elimination  of  any 
duplication  or  overlap  between  or  among 
the  ground  water  research,  development 
and  demonstration  programs  of  the  various 
agencies  of  the  United  States: 

(3)  identification  of  the  resources,  includ- 
ing t4>propriations  and  allocated  personnel 
ceilings,  needed  by  various  Federal  agencies 
and  the  research  institutes  authorized  by 
section  105  of  this  Act  to  conduct  research. 
development  and  demonstration  activities 
with  respect  to  ground  water  quality  and 
availability; 

(4)  review  of  the  ground  water  informa- 
tion and  data  collected  and  the  reporting  or 
paperworic  requirements  imposed  by  various 
Federal  agencies  and  recommendations  to 
modify  the  requirements  to  maximize  the 
value  of  the  information  collected  for  use  in 
all  protection  and  management  programs 
conducted  by  agencies  of  the  United  States 
and  by  State  and  local  governments;  and 

(5)  actions,  including  the  establishment  of 
interagency  committees  and  the  joint  fund- 
ing of  projects,  to  facilities  interagency  com- 
munication on  ground  water  research,  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  programs. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  24  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
biennially  thereafter,  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  message  setting 
forth  a  description  of  the  activities  that  the 
President  has  undertaicen  to  discharge  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  established  by 
this  section. 
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PATEHT  POUCT 

Sk.  404.  (a)  Whenever  any  invention  is 
n^e  or  conceived  in  the  course  of  or  under 
contract  of  the  Administrator  carrying  out 
this  Act  and  the  Administrator  determines 
tttat- 

Kl)  the  person  who  made  the  invention 
w|is  employed  or  assigned  to  perfrom  re- 
search, development  or  demonstration  worlt 
aAd  the  invention  is  related  to  the  worlt  he 
or  she  was  employed  or  assigned  to  perform, 
Of  that  it  was  made  during  working  hours, 
Of  with  a  contribution  by  the  Government 
o|  the  use  of  Government  facilities,  equip- 
nient,  materials,  allocated  funds,  informa- 
tion proprietary  to  the  Government  or  serv- 
ices of  Government  employees  during  work- 
ing hours;  or 

<2)  the  person  who  made  the  invention 
wBs  not  employed  or  assigned  to  perfrom  re- 
search, development  or  demonstration,  but 
tie  invention  is  nevertheless  related  to  the 
contract  or  to  the  work  or  duties  he  or  she 
WBs  employed  or  assigned  to  perform,  and 
was  made  during  working  hours,  or  with  a 
contribution  from  the  Government  of  the 
sort  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1), 
ttt.le  to  such  invention  shall  vest  in  the 
Uhited  States,  and  if  patents  on  such  inven- 
tion are  issued  they  shall  be  issued  to  the 
Ikiited  States,  unless  in  particular  circum- 
sl  ances  the  Administrator  waives  all  or  any 
p  u-t  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to 
SI  ich  invention  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
si>ns  of  this  section. 

kb)  E^ach  contract  entered  into  by  the  Ad- 
niinistrator  with  any  person  shall  contain 
effective  provisions  under  which  such 
person  shall  furnish  promptly  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  written  report  containing  full 
atid  complete  technical  information  con- 
cerning any  invention,  discovery,  improve- 
ment, or  innovation  which  may  be  made  in 
tie  course  of  or  under  such  contract. 

(c)  Under  such  regulations  in  conformity 
With  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe,  the  Adminis- 
ttator  may  waive  all  or  any  part  of  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  invention  or  class  of 
inventions  made  or  which  may  be  made  by 

f'  ly  person  or  class  of  persons  in  the  course 
or  under  any  contract  of  the  Admlnistra- 
r.  if  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
general  public  will  t>est  be  served  by  such  a 
^aiver.  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  a 
Hublicly  available,  periodically  updated 
record  of  waiver  determinations.  In  making 
such  determinations,  the  Administrator 
shall  have  the  following  objectives— 

(1)  making  the  benefits  of  the  ground 
#ater  research,  development  and  demon- 
a  Lration  program  widely  available  to  the 
I  ublic  in  the  shortest  practicable  time; 

(2)  promoting  the  commercial  utilization 
Of  such  inventions: 

(3)  encouraging  participation  by  private 
arsons  in  the  Agency's  ground  water  re- 
iarch,  development  and  demonstration  pro- 

i:and 

(4)  fostering  competition  and  preventing 
i^idue  market  concentration  or  the  creation 
Or  maintenance  of  other  situations  incon- 
sistent with  the  antitrust  laws. 

(d)  In  determining  whether  a  waiver  to 
the  contractor  at  the  time  of  contracting 
'rtll  Ijest  serve  the  interests  of  the  United 
I  States  and  the  general  public,  the  Adminis- 
1  rator  shall  specifically  include  as  consider- 
i  itions— 
(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  participation 
>f  the  contractor  will  expedite  the  attain- 
nent  of  the  purposes  of  the  program; 
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(2)  the  extent  to  which  a  waiver  of  all  or 
any  psrt  of  «uch  rights  in  any  or  all  fields  of 
technology  is  needed  to  secure  the  partici- 
pation of  the  particular  contractor: 

(3)  ttie  extent  to  which  the  contractor's 
commercial  position  may  expedite  utiliza- 
tion ol  the  research,  development  and  dem- 
onstration program  results; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  Government 
has  contributed  to  the  field  of  technology  to 
be  funiled  under  the  contract: 

(5)  t^e  purpose  and  nature  of  the  con- 
tract. Including  the  Intended  use  of  the  re- 
sults (iBveloped  thereunder: 

(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  contractor  has 
made  #r  will  make  substantial  investment  of 
financial  resources  or  technology  developed 
at  the  contractor's  private  expense  which 
will  directly  benefit  the  work  performed 
under  the  contract; 

(7)  the  extent  to  which  the  field  of  tech- 
nology to  be  funded  under  the  contract  has 
been  developed  at  the  contractor's  private 
expense: 

(8)  ifie  extent  to  which  the  Government 
inten*  to  further  develop  to  the  point  of 
commercial  utilization  the  results  of  the 
contrafct  effort; 

(9)  the  extent  to  which  the  contract  objec- 
tives are  concerned  with  public  health, 
public[safety,  or  public  welfare: 

(10)  the  likely  effect  of  the  waiver  on  com- 
petiti(^  and  market  concentration;  and 

(11)  In  the  case  of  a  nonprofit  educational 
institution,  the  extent  to  which  such  insti- 
tution) has  a  technology  transfer  capability 
and  program,  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor asj  being  consistent  with  the  applicable 
policids  of  this  section. 

(e)  In  determining  whether  a  waiver  to 
the  contractor  or  inventor  of  rights  to  an 
identiial  Invention  will  best  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  general 
publia  the  Administrator  shall  specifically 
include  as  considerations  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (11)  of  subsection  (d)  as  applied  to 
the  invention  and— 

(1)  ihe  extent  to  which  such  waiver  is  a 
reasonable  and  necessary  incentive  to  call 
forth  private  risk  capital  for  the  develop- 
ment land  commercialization  of  the  inven- 
tion: and 

(2)  ^he  extent  to  which  the  plans,  inten- 
tions, and  ability  of  the  contractor  or  inven- 
tor wfll  obtain  expeditious  commercializa- 
tion of  such  invention. 

(f)  Whenever  the  title  to  an  invention  is 
vested  in  the  United  States,  there  may  be 
resented  to  the  contractor  or  inventor— 

(1)  B  revocable  or  irrevocable  nonexclu- 
sive, ^aid-up  license  for  the  practice  of  the 
invention  throughout  the  world:  and 

(2)  the  rights  to  such  invention  in  any  for- 
eign Country  where  the  United  States  has 
electad  not  to  secure  patent  rights  and  the 
contractor  elects  to  do  so,  subject  to  the 
rights  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  (6), 
and  ^)  of  subsection  (h):  Provided,  That 
when  j  specifically  requested  by  the  Adminis- 
trator and  three  years  after  issuance  of  such 
a  patient,  the  contractor  shall  submit  the 
reporl  specified  in  subsection  (h)(1)  of  this 
secticm. 

(g)(&)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
secticm,  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
and  promulgate  regulations  specifying  the 
term^  and  conditions  upon  which  licenses 
may  be  granted  in  any  invention  to  which 
title  i^  vested  In  the  United  States. 

(2)  !E>ursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  may  grant  exclu- 
sive Or  partially  exclusive  licenses  in  any  in- 
vention only  if,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  it  is  determined  that— 


(A)  the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  general  public  will  best  be  served  by  the 
proposed  license,  in  view  of  the  applicant's 
intentions,  plans,  and  ability  to  bring  the  in- 
vention to  the  point  of  practical  or  commer- 
cial applications; 

(B)  the  desired  practical  or  commercial 
applications  have  not  been  achieved,  or  are 
not  likely  expeditiously  to  be  achieved, 
under  any  nonexclusive  license  which  has 
been  granted,  or  which  may  be  granted,  on 
the  invention: 

(C)  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  licens- 
ing is  a  reasonable  and  necessary  incentive 
to  call  forth  risk  capital  and  expenses  to 
bring  the  invention  to  the  point  of  practical 
or  commercial  applications;  and 

(D)  the  proposed  terms  and  scope  of  the 
exclusivity  are  not  substantially  greater 
than  necessary  to  provide  the  incentive  for 
bringing  the  Invention  to  the  point  of  prac- 
tical or  commercial  applications  and  to 
permit  the  licensee  to  recoup  its  costs  and  a 
reasonable  profit  thereon: 

Provided,  That  the  Administrator  shall  not 
grant  such  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive 
license  if  he  determines  that  the  grant  of 
such  license  will  tend  substantially  to  lessen 
competition  or  result  in  undue  concentra- 
tion In  any  section  of  the  country  in  any 
line  of  commerce  to  which  the  technology 
to  be  licensed  relates.  The  Administrator 
shaU  maintain  a  publicly  available,  periodi- 
cally updated  record  of  determinations  to 
grant  such  licenses. 

(h)  Each  waiver  of  rights  or  grant  of  an 
exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  license  shall 
contain  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  may  determine  to  l)e  appro- 
priate for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  general  public,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  the  following- 

(1)  periodic  written  reports  at  reasonable 
intervals,  and  when  specifically  requested 
by  the  Administrator,  on  the  commercial 
use  that  is  being  made  or  is  intended  to  lie 
made  of  the  invention; 

(2)  at  least  an  irrevocable,  nonexclusive, 
paid-up  license  to  make,  use,  and  sell  the  in- 
vention throughout  the  world  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  (including  any 
Government  agency)  and  States  and  domes- 
tic municipal  governments,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  it  would  not  be 
in  the  public  interest  to  acquire  the  license 
for  the  States  and  domestic  municipal  gov- 
ernments; 

(3)  the  right  in  the  United  States  to  subli- 
cense any  foreign  government  pursuant  to 
any  existing  or  future  treaty  or  agreement 
if  the  Administrator  determines  It  would  be 
in  the  national  interest  to  acquire  this  right; 

(4)  the  reservation  in  the  United  States  of 
the  rights  to  the  invention  in  any  country  in 
which  the  contractor  does  not  file  an  appli- 
cation for  patent  within  such  time  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine: 

(5)  the  right  in  the  Administrator  to  re- 
quire the  granting  of  a  nonexclusive,  exclu- 
sive, or  partially  exclusive  license  to  a  re- 
sponsible applicant  or  applicants,  upon 
terms  reasonable  under  the  circumstances— 

(A)  to  the  extent  that  the  Invention  is  re- 
quired for  public  use  by  governmental  regu- 
lations. 

(B)  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  health, 
safety,  or  energy  needs,  or 

(C)  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  be 
stipulated  in  the  applicable  agreement: 

(6)  the  right  In  the  Administrator  to  ter- 
minate such  waiver  or  license  in  whole  or  in 
part  unless  the  recipient  of  the  waiver  or  li- 
cense demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Administrator  that  the  recipient  has 


taken  effective  steps,  or  within  a  reasonable 
time  thereafter  is  expected  to  take  such 
steps,  necessary  to  accomplish  substantial 
utilization  of  the  invention:  and 

(7)  the  right  in  the  Administrator,  com- 
mencing three  years  after  the  grant  of  a  li- 
cense and  four  years  after  a  waiver  is  effec- 
tive as  to  an  Invention,  to  require  the  grant- 
ing of  a  nonexclusive  or  partially  exclusive 
license  to  a  responsible  applicant  or  appli- 
cants, upon  terms  reasonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  terminate  the  waiver  or  li- 
cense in  whole  or  in  part,  following  a  hear- 
ing upon  notice  thereof  to  the  public,  upon 
petition  by  an  interested  person  justifs^ing 
such  hearing— 

(A)  if  the  Administrator  determines,  upon 
review  of  such  material  as  the  Administra- 
tor deems  relevant,  and  after  the  recipient 
of  the  waiver  or  license,  or  other  Interested 
person,  has  had  the  opportunity  to  provide 
such  relevant  and  material  information  as 
the  Administrator  may  require,  that  such 
waiver  or  license  has  tended  substantially  to 
lessen  competition  or  result  in  undue  con- 
centration in  any  section  of  the  country  in 
any  line  of  commerce  to  which  the  technol- 
ogy relates,  or 

(B)  unless  the  recipient  of  the  waiver  or  li- 
cense demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Administrator  at  such  hearing  that  the 
recipient  has  taken  effective  steps,  or  within 
a  reasonable  time  thereafter  is  expected  to 
take  such  steps,  necessary  to  accomplish 
substantial  utilization  of  the  invention. 

(i)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  an 
annual  periodic  notice  to  the  public  in  the 
Federal  Register,  or  other  appropriate 
publication,  of  the  right  to  have  a  hearing 
as  provided  by  subsection  (h)(7)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  of  the  availability  of  records  of  de- 
terminations provided  in  this  section. 

(j)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  granting 
waivers  of  licenses,  consider  the  small  busi- 
ness status  of  the  applicant. 

(k)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
take  all  suitable  and  necessary  steps  to  pro- 
tect any  invention  or  discovery  to  which  the 
United  States  holds  title,  and  to  require 
that  contractors  or  persons  who  acquire 
rights  to  inventions  under  this  section  pro- 
tect such  inventions. 

AUTHORIZATIOIfS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  activities  authorized  by  section  101 
and  102  of  this  Act  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $40,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 1988,  1989, 
1990.  1991  and  1992. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  section  103  of  this  Act 
there  are  authorized  to  ije  appropriated 
(25,000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1988.  1980.  1990,  1991 
and  1992. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  section  104  of  this  Act 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1988.  1989.  1990.  1991 
and  1992. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  section  105  of  this  Act 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$11,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  Septemt>er  30.  1988.  1989,  1990,  1991 
and  1992. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  section  106  of  this  Act 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1988,  1989,  1990.  1991 
and  1992. 


(f)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  section  201  of  this  Act 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$155,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988.  1989  and  IMO. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  section  202  of  this  Act 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1M8 
and  1989  and  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1090. 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
activities  authorized  by  section  301  of  this 
Act  there  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated 
$6,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1988.  1989.  1090.  1091 
and  1992. 

(i)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  section  402  of  this  Act 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  $3,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  1989.  1990.  1901 
and  1992. 

(j)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  section  403  of  this  Act 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  simis  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources.  Transportation  and 
Infrastructure.  I  am  pleased  Uxlay  to 
sponsor  an  amendment  to  S.  20,  the 
Ground  Water  Protection  Act  of  1987. 
which  I,  along  with  my  distingiiished 
chairman.  Senator  Bttroick.  and  my 
fellow  Environment  and  Public  Worlts 
Committee  members.  Senators  Mitch- 
ell, Baucus,  and  Laittehberg  intro- 
duced on  the  1st  day  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress. Cosponsors  for  this  amendment 
are  Senators  Mitchet.t.,  Dureitberger, 
Baucus.  Burbick,  Chafee.  Statford, 
Breaxitx,  Graham,  Huicphret,  and 
Grasslet.  The  purpose  of  adding  a  re- 
search amendment  to  the  Ground 
Water  Protection  Act.  S.  20,  is  to 
strengthen  and  clarify  the  research 
programs  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  other  agencies  in  order  to 
provide  the  best  information  possible 
to  the  States  which  bear  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  protecting  and  con- 
serving ground  water  resources. 

HEARIMGS  PLANIIKD  LATER  THIS  SPRING  TO  EH- 
CODRAGE  COMKEin  niOM  STATES,  lEDBSAL 
AGENCIES,  INTEREST  GROUPS,  AND  DTOUSTRT 

Mr.  President,  we  recognize  the  (»m- 
plexities  inherent  in  managing  our 
ground  water.  We  know  there  is  an  in- 
separable link  between  surface  water 
and  ground  water  quality.  We  know 
that  the  main  sources  of  ground  water 
contamination  from  hazardous  and 
municipal  waste  disposal,  mining,  and 
agriculture.  But  we  still  have  much  to 
learn  about  how  chemicals  interact 
with  various  biological  and  physical 
(x>mpenents  in  the  saturated  ground 
water  zones  and  aquifers.  Because  it  is 
so  much  less  expensive  to  prevent 
ground  water  contamination  than  to 
reverse  it  once  it  has  occurred,  we 
must  coordinate  the  impressive  re- 
search capabilities  of  our  Federal 
agencies  to  focus  our  efforts  where 
they  are  inost  needed  to  protect  public 
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health.  As  chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  I  welcome  and 
■oUdt  comments  on  this  amendment 
fnun  the  States,  the  Federal  agencies 


^A  ADMINISTRATOR  CALLS  FOR  FEDERAL 
GROtmD  WATER  LEGISLATION 

I  flrst  intnxiuced  the  Sole  Source 
Aquver  Protection  Act  is  1982— which 


USGS  is]  given  specific  legislative  au- 
thority lor  much  of  its  current  re- 
search n^w  undertaken  under  general 
authority.  Congress  asks  the  Survey  to 
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Sec.  103:  Provides  for  research  to  develop 
technologies  for  control  of  ground  water 
pollution. 

Sec.    104:   Provides   for  research   of   the 


to  create  a  new  national  program  for  clean- 
ing up  and  protecting  the  nation's  under- 
ground water  supplies. 
Controls  on  ground  water  have  l>een  re- 


communities  would  still  have  overall  respon- 
sibility for  controlling  the  quality  of  the 
water. 
But.   he   continued,   the   Fedf'r&l   Ciaiit^m. 
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health.  As  chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
soiuces  Subcommittee.  I  welcome  and 
aoUclt  comments  on  this  amendment 
from  the  States,  the  Federal  agencies 
thonaelves.  environmental  groups,  and 
industry.  I  want  to  reiterate  my  intent 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  measure  later 
this  qjring  in  my  subcommittee. 

This  bill  has  not  yet  been  widely  cir- 
culated; we  purposely  chose  to  intro- 
duce a  specific  bill  so  that  the  com- 
ments might  be  equally  specific  and 
constructive.  All  the  cosponsors  have 
agreed  that  this  legislation  is  not  a 
;»eflcriptlve  formula— It  is  a  starting 
point  that  will  be  improved  upon  by 
thoughtful  public  debate. 


nm  roK  mnui.  lsoisution  is  now 

Although  even  the  cosponsors  may 
disagree  on  details  of  some  provisions 
or  emphases  in  this  bill,  we  are  united 
in  our  conviction  that  we  must  work 
together  to  steward  a  resource  upon 
which  over  half  of  the  population  na- 
tionally, and  over  95  percent  of  the 
population  in  rural  areas  depends 
upon  for  drinking  water.  Whether  it  is 
the  vast  Ogallala  Aquifer  which  covers 
eight  Great  Plains  States,  and  runs  to 
a  thidmeas  of  1.000  feet  in  some 
places— or  the  Long  Island  Aquier 
which  is  the  sole  drinking  water 
supply  for  over  3  million  New 
Yorkers— the  need  for  protection  is 
the  same.  Our  agriculture,  industry, 
domestic  life,  and  our  flora  and  fauna 
depend  on  this  irreplaceable  resource, 
which  perhaps  because  it  is  unseen,  is 
all  too  often  take  for  granted. 

Mr.  President,  a  brief  review  of  some 
current  statistics  enables  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  of  the  problem: 

Contamination  from  toxic  organic 
chemicals  has  made  over  8,000  private, 
public,  and  industrial  wells  unusable 
acconUng  to  a  study  done  in  1985  by 
the  President's  Council  on  Economic 
Quality. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  EPA  reports 
that  10  percent  of  public  ground  water 
supplies  have  reported  microbiological 
concentrations  exceeding  EPA  health 
standards.  In  a  1984  study  in  rural 
areas.  E3>A  found  that  two  out  of 
three  ground  water  supplies  tested  vio- 
lated at  least  one  E3>A  drinldng  water 
standards. 

Out  of  888  Superfimd  priority  sites, 
over  75  percent  of  those  have  evinced 
ground  water  pollution. 

Of  approximately  1.5  million  under- 
ground storage  tanks  which  store  pe- 
troleum or  other  hazardous  chemi- 
cals—Government and  industry 
sources  estimate  that  as  many  as  one- 
third  of  these  tanks  are  leaking. 

Other  sources  which  threaten  our 
ground  water  supplies  include: 

Twenty  million  onsite  sewage  dispos- 
al systems  such  as  septic  tanks  and 
cesspools;  18  million  municipal  land- 
fills; and  200,000  injection  wells  which 
inject  brines  and  other  fluids  into 
earth  as  part  of  oil,  gas.  and  other  in- 
dustrial processes. 


^A  AOMimsnATOR  CALLS  FOR  FEDIItAL 
OKOT7in>  WATDt  LCCISLATION 

I  $rst  introduced  the  Sole  Source 
Aquver  Protection  Act  is  1982— which 
later  became  part  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  amendments  passed  by  the 
99th  Congress.  The  Sole  Source  Ac- 
quifer  Demonstration  Program  and 
the  Wellhead  Protection  Programs  in 
the  tafe  drinking  water  amendments 
are  ifnportant  contributions  to  ground 
water  management. 

But  I  am  happy  to  say,  today,  that 
ther«  are  auspicious  signs  that  the 
lOOttt  Congress  may  at  last  see  enact- 
ment of  a  national  statute  to  address 
those  problems  comprehensively.  Lee 
Thomas,  Administrator  of  the  EPA 
said  jin  an  interview  with  Mr.  Philip 
ShaUecoff  of  the  New  York  Times 
publfcheo,  February  23,  1987.  that 
after  much  thought  he  had  changed 
his  earlier  view,  and  now  favored  Fed- 
eral ground  water  legislation.  Adminis- 
tratol*  Thomas  further  noted  that 
ther^  is  widespread  public  support  for 
natic^ial  legislation.  He  cited  with  ap- 
provil  the  work  of  the  Ground  Water 
Policy  Form  assembled  by  the  Conser- 
vaticm  Foundation.  This  diverse  group 
of  public  and  private  leaders  testified 
last  fear  before  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  adding 
many  constructive  ideas  to  the  debate. 

DESCnPTlON  or  GROUND  WATER  RKSEARCB  BILL 

Although  this  bill  is  not  brief,  one 
should  not  mistake  the  reason  for  its 
lengtn.  The  bill  clarifies  and  improves 
upon  existing  programs  in  EPA,  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  and  other  agencies. 
Less  than  one-third  of  the  approxi- 
mately $285  million  aimual  authoriza- 
tion represents  new  authority.  Howev- 
er, by  building  upon  the  strengths  of 
each  lagency,  we  can  achieve  more  rele- 
vant,; purposeful  research,  and  a  better 
transfer  of  technical  data  both  among 
Federal  agencies  and  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States. 

Titje  I  of  the  bill  creates  a  coordinat- 
ed program  of  groujid  water  research 
at  the  EInvironmental  Protection 
Ageiicy,  which  emphasizes  research  on 
pollution  control  technologies  and 
health  effects  of  contaminants  in 
grouhd  water.  Congress  directs  EPA  to 
provide  a  national  assessment  of  cer- 
tain iources  of  ground  water  pollution, 
as  will  as  criteria  documents  for  indi- 
vidual contaminants.  This  is  the  type 
of  information  the  States  have  been 
requesting,  in  order  to  classify  their 
own  waters,  based  on  the  best  scientif- 
ic data  available.  This  title  also  estab- 
lishes a  research  committee  to  coordi- 
nate this  work  at  EIPA,  and  establishes 
research  institutes  at  universities  to 
work  cooperatively  with  EPA  and  the 
States. 

Tit  le  II  of  this  legislation  covers  the 
prog-ams  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Surviy.  The  survey's  extensive  ongo- 
ing (fforts  in  ground  water  research 
are  {continued    and    expanded.    The 
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given  specific  legislative  au- 
thority for  much  of  its  current  re- 
search n^w  undertaken  under  general 
authority.  Congress  aslis  the  Survey  to 
a  national  ground  water  in- 
uid  to  report  to  Congress  on 
its  findliigs.  This  inventory  is  to  in- 
clude a  review  of  the  adequacy  of  ex- 
isting data  collection  and  monitoring 
programs  conducted  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government,  and  private  in- 
dustry, and  to  recommend  improve- 
ments.    I 

Title  III  authorizes  the  existing  re- 
search program  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  and  expands  this 
program  which  concentrates  on  appli- 
cation of  pesticides  and  nutrients,  irri- 
gation i^uctices,  and  operation  of 
feedlots.  frhis  kind  of  research  is  prop- 
erly carried  out  by  the  Deoartmpnt  of 
Agriculture,  but  needs  to  be  better  dis- 
seminated to  other  Federal  agencies 
and  to  the  States. 

Among!  the  bill's  general  provisions 
in  title  IV  are  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional grdund  water  information  clear- 
inghouse! as  a  respository  of  reliable 
groimd  \<^ter  information  for  Federal 
agencies.  States,  organizations,  and  in- 
dividuals. Also  in  title  IV  is  a  program 
to  coordinate  the  research  of  all  the 
Federal  agencies  in  the  field,  with  re- 
ports to  Congress  on  the  coordination 
process  and  results. 

I         AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  authorizations  for  this  legisla- 
tion are  approximately  $285  million 
per  yeaU.  only  about  one-third  of 
which  is  inew  authority.  Over  5  years, 
the  bill'4  authorizations  total  about 
$1.1  billion.  The  section-by-section 
totals  are  given  in  the  summary  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

In  siui^mary,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  for  a  coordinated  ground 
water  research  program  Is  an  invest- 
will  pay  many  dividends  in 
near  and  long  term.  We 
ord  not  to  know  what  we  are 
doing  an^  why  then  it  comes  to  man- 
aging oiir  water  resources.  Dollars 
wisely  invested  now  will  save  costly 
mistakes  j  later,  as  we  learn  to  apply 
our  scarde  fiscal  resources  where  they 
will  most  benefit  public  health.  I  urge 
my  collengues'  support  of  this  meas- 
ure, and  \  welcome  comments  from  my 
colleaguee  and  from  the  public  which 
will  improve  upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent thati  an  outline  of  the  bill  and  an 
article  fipm  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  itt  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ^  follows: 

OuTLiN^  Ground  Water  Research  Bill 

TITLE  I — ^fROGRAMS  OP  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY 
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ment  th 
both  th( 
cannot 


Sec.  101 
Ities. 

Sec.  102 
and 


I  requir  es 


Specifies  authorities  and  prior- 


Establlshes  a  research  committee 
a  management  plan. 


Sec.  103:  Provides  for  research  to  develop 
technologies  for  control  of  ground  water 
pollution. 

Sec.  104:  Provides  for  research  of  the 
health  effects  of  contaminants  with  costs  of 
research  paid  by  manufacturers. 

Sec.  105:  Establishes  Institutes  at  major 
universities  to  conduct  ground  water  re- 
search. 

Sec.  106:  Provides  for  nationwide  assess- 
ments of  specified  sources  of  ground  water 
contamination. 

Sec.  107:  Specifies  other  research  authori- 
ties for  EPA. 

TITLE  II— PROGRAMS  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY 

Sec.  201:  Amends  the  basic  USOS  author- 
ity to  provide  for  existing  research  activities 
and  some  expansion  of  activities. 

Sec.  202:  Establishes  a  national  ground 
water  quality  and  quantity  inventory  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  203:  Technical  amendments  to  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act. 

Sec.  204:  Assures  that  this  title  does  not 
restrict  the  authorities  of  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator. 

TITLE  III— PROGRAMS  OP  OTHER  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  301:  Authorizes  the  existing  research 
program  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice with  some  expansion. 

TITLE  rv— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401:  Authorizes  special  studies  of  spe- 
cific ground  water  contamination  sources 
and  problems. 

Sec.  402:  Establishes  a  national  ground 
water  information  clearinghouse. 

Sec.  403:  Provides  for  coordination  among 
E3>A.  nSGS,  ARS  and  other  federal  agency 
reports  to  Congress. 

Sec.  404:  Establishes  a  policy  for  patents 
for  inventions  developed  as  a  result  of  this 
research  effort. 

Sec.  405:  Provides  authorizations  for  these 
activities  [roughly  $285  million  per  year, 
about  one-third  of  which  is  new  authoriza- 
tion]. 


[h  miians  o(  iMIarj] 


Vors 


Amount 


Sections 


ToM 


For  5  ifem.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fot  3  yen.. 
For  2  IOCS.. 
For  1  yes... 
foi  5  ye»s .. 
Foe  1  yaar... 
For  4  y«n.. 

Total.... 


25 

25 

11 

10 

155 

10 

8 

6 

5 

3 


>2t5 


Sot  101 

Sec.  102 

200 

Sec  103 

Sec  104 

125, 

125 

Sec  105 .. 

55 

Sec  106. 

Sec  201   .  - 

50 
465 

Sec  202 

20 

Sec  202 

Sec.  301 - 

i 

_ 30 

Sec  402 

Sec  402 

5 

12 

_  Ml 

>  Secmd  yw  hmief  ietel  amuily  (does  not  ndule  21.5  raiiai  total  tor 
smell  special  stules  OMr  5  years.) 

>  Omt  5  years  at  tl  1  IMons 

Shifting  Gears  on  a  Water  Issue 
(By  Philip  Shabecoff ) 

Washington.  Feb.  23— Lee  M.  Thomas, 
the  low-key  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  is  doing  some- 
thing out  of  character  for  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. He  is  proposing  a  new  national 
environmental  program. 

In  six  years,  the  Administration  has 
shunned  most  new  regulatory  programs, 
showing  particular  aversion  to  environmen- 
tal regulation.  Thus,  the  Administration,  in- 
cluding the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  has  steadfastly  opposed  legislation 


to  create  a  new  national  program  for  clean- 
ing up  and  protecting  the  nation's  under- 
ground water  supplies. 

Controls  on  ground  water  have  been  re- 
garded as  particularly  sensitive  because 
they  entail  controls  on  land  use.  a  concept 
that  is  anathema  to  a  Government  that  be- 
lieves it  should  meddle  as  little  as  possible 
in  the  marketplace. 

But  now  tAi.  Thomas  is  publicly  calling 
for  Congress  to  establish  a  national  ground- 
water protection  program. 

reversing  his  position 

ISx.  Thomas,  who  has  been  a  loyal  line  of- 
ficer of  the  Administration,  now  says  that 
four  years  of  studying  the  underground 
water  issue  while  at  the  E.P.A.  led  him  to 
reverse  his  position  on  national  groundwat- 
er legislation. 

Although  he  opposed  such  legislation  in 
the  past  and  considered  water  supplies  a 
matter  for  states  to  worry  about  and  regu- 
late, Mr.  Thomas  now  says  he  has  come  to 
feel  that  there  must  be  Federal  Involvement 
in  cleaning  up  contaminated  aquifers  and 
preventing  the  pollution  of  those  still  clean. 

Underground  water  accounts  for  about 
half  of  the  nation's  drinking  water  supply 
and  much  of  the  water  used  for  cropland  ir- 
rigation. 

Although  the  overall  dimensions  of  the 
problem  are  still  largely  unknown,  most  sci- 
entists agree  that  groundwater  supplies  are 
being  increasingly  polluted  by  pesticides 
from  farms,  by  toxic  waste  dumps  and  spills, 
by  leaking  underground  storage  tanks  con- 
taining gasoline  or  other  toxic  substances 
and  by  a  wide  range  of  other  contaminants. 

NO  OVERALL  PROTECTION 

The  Clean  Water  Act  of  1971  has  slowed 
and  in  some  cases  rolled  back  the  pollution 
of  rivers,  lakes  and  other  surface  waters,  but 
there  is  no  overall  statute  mandating  the 
protection  of  underground  water  supplies. 

According  to  Mr.  Thomas,  "a  cumulative 
examination  of  the  issues"  indicates  that 
the  pollution  of  underground  water  supplies 
is  a  serious  and  widening  national  problem 
that  can  be  solved  only  with  Federal  In- 
volvement. 

He  also  says  that  recent  developments,  in- 
cluding a  report  by  the  National  Ground- 
water Policy  Forum,  a  group  of  public  and 
private  policy-makers  organized  by  the  Con- 
servation Foundation,  a  private  conserva- 
tion group,  have  convinced  him  that  there  is 
heavy  momentum  behind  the  drive  for  a  na- 
tional groundwater  law.  The  forum,  which 
included  state  governors,  corporate  execu- 
tives and  environmentalists,  urged  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  require  the  states  to 
protect  their  groundwater. 

Several  other  officials  in  the  E.P.A.  say 
that  with  the  White  House  in  turmoil  be- 
cause of  the  Iran  arms  affair,  preoccupied 
with  economic  and  national  security  Issues 
and  giving  little  other  policy  guidance,  Mr. 
Thomas  is  increasingly  taking  it  upon  him- 
self to  establish  environmental  poUlcy. 

They  think  he  is  also  likely  to  move  by 
himself  to  recommend  action  on  other  na- 
tional environmental  needs. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  in  an  interview  that  his 
proposal  for  a  national  groundwater  policy 
was  his  own  personal  view  and  that  he  did 
not  know  if  the  White  House  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  would  change 
their  accustomed  approach  to  environmen- 
tal regulation  to  support  a  groundwater  law. 

He  added  that  he  would  take  the  issue  up 
with  the  White  House  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  that  in  a  national 
groundwater  program,  the  states  and  local 


communities  would  still  have  overall  respon- 
sibility for  controlling  the  quality  of  the 
water. 

But.  he  continued,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  have  a  "dominant  role"  in  some 
asF>ect&  of  the  program. 

For  one  thing,  he  said,  Washington  should 
set  overall  minimum  standards  for  the  qual- 
ity of  groundwater.  Although  he  opposes 
setting  specific  limits  for  each  contaminant, 
the  Federal  Government  should  establish 
goals  that,  in  effect,  state  "how  clean  is 
clean."  he  said. 

A  "CLASSinCATIOIT"  SCHEME 

He  also  said  there  should  be  a  "classifica- 
tion" scheme  to  differentiate  water  that 
needed  to  be  protected  or  cleaned  up  from 
water  that  was  so  badly  contaminated  or  so 
inaccessible  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
money  to  try  to  control  its  use. 

He  said  thought  must  be  given  to  concen- 
trating money  on  resources  to  keep  clean 
underground  water  clean,  rather  than 
spending  increasingly  larger  sums  to  make 
incrementally  smaller  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Thomas  emphasized  that  new  nation- 
al groundwater  protection  legislation  should 
take  the  place  of  those  parts  of  other  envi- 
ronmental laws  that  deal  with  protecting 
underground  water  supplies. 

They  Include  the  laws  controlling  pesti- 
cides, the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  the  "su- 
perfund"  law  for  cleaning  up  abandoned 
toxic  waste  dumps  and  the  Resources  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act,  which  governs 
the  handling  and  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes. 

Finally,  he  said  Washington  should  play  a 
strong  role  in  research  and  develop  ways  to 
analyze,  clean  and  keep  clean  the  nation's 
underground  water  supplies. 

"FOR  A  CONSISTENT  APPROACH" 

"Groundwater  reserves  are  valuable  natu- 
ral resources  that  should  be  managed 
through  Federal  legislation  for  a  consistent 
approach  across  the  country,"  Mr.  Thomas 
said. 

But  as  a  "quid  pro  quo"  for  support  for 
national  groundwater  legislation,  he  said, 
supporters  of  such  legislation  should  not 
demand  "the  typical  environmental  ap- 
proach" of  setting  rigid  standards  and  Fed- 
eral requiring  permits  for  any  discharges 
into  groundwater. 

Edwin  H.  Clark  2d,  vice  president  of  the 
Conservation  Foundation,  recently  com- 
mented: 

"Unfortunately,  though  groundwater  is 
one  of  the  country's  most  important  re- 
sources, it  remains  the  orphan  of  U.S.  envi- 
ronmental policy.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  nation  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  effort 
to  protect  and  manage  our  groundwater." 

Now,  whether  or  not  the  rest  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  agrees,  that  is  Just  what 
the  head  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  advocating. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  pubUc 
that  the  hearing  originally  scheduled 
for  9:30  a.m.  on  April  29,  1987,  to  dis- 
cuss S.  839,  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  Amendments  Act  of  1987,  has  been 
rescheduled  to  begin  at  9  ajn.  on  April 
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The  brief  presented  in  a  forceful,  per- 
suasive manner  the  arguments  against 


higher  tax  rate  on  capital  gains  im- 
posed by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 


$1,000  asset  In  Minnesota  would  result 
in  $238  of  State  and  Federal  tax  if  it 
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29.  The  hearing  will  still  be  held  in 
room  SD-366  in  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Btillding. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has 
added  1  more  day  of  hearings  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion  on  S.  839.  This 
hearing  will  continue  on  May  7,  1987. 
at  2  pjn.  in  room  SD-366  in  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  the  hearing  record  should 
send  it  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Mary  Louise  Wagner  at  (202)  224- 
7569. 

OOlflCITm  OK  KOLXS  AND  ADMINISTRATIOM 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  meet  in 
SR-301.  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  Thursday,  May  7,  1987,  at  9 
ajn..  to  consider  Senate  committee  re- 
quests for  supplemental  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  to  continue  mark- 
ing up  S.  2.  the  Senatorial  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1987. 

For  information  on  the  committee 
supplemental  funding  requests,  please 
contact  Chris  Shunk,  senior  auditor 
for  the  Rules  Committee  on  224-0277; 
for  information  on  the  markup  of  S.  2, 
please  contact  Jack  Sousa,  elections 
counsel  for  the  Riiles  Committee,  on 
224-5648. 

sxLBcr  comanrx  on  iitoian  AiTAiits 

htr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affsurs  will  be  hold- 
ing the  following  hearings: 

On  Wednesday,  April  29,  1987,  begin- 
ning at  2  pjn.,  in  Senate  Russell  485 
on  amendments  to  the  Indian  Financ- 
ing Act/Buy  Indian  Act. 

On  Thursday.  April  30,  1987.  begin- 
ning at  9  am.,  in  Senate  Dirksen  628 
on  S.  721,  a  bill  to  provide  for  and  pro- 
mote the  economic  development  of 
Indian  tribes  by  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary capital,  financial  services,  and 
technical  assistance  to  Indian-owned 
business  enterprises  and  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  the  private  sector 
of  Indian  tribal  economies. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  committee  at 
224-2251. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMl'lTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMTmB  OH  COmiKRCK,  SCtEHCE,  AND 
TKAM8PORTATIOII 

Bdr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  28,  1987,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold 
hearings  on  S.  907,  the  Technology 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
ui4uiimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation,    be     authorized     to     meet 
dul-ing  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
•il  28,  1987,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  hear- 
on  S.  377,  legislation  restricting 
operations    of    foreign-built    fish 
;essing  vessels  under  U.S.  flag. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
ou  ,  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
suBcoiacrrTEE  or  hkalth 
llr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
imuiimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mi  tee  on  Health  of  the  Committee  on 
Fi]  lance  by  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  April  28, 
1987,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
th*  quality  of  long-term  care. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

4lr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
un^imous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
ted on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
dut-ing  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Aiiril  28,  1987,  at  10  a.m.  to  mark  up  S. 
490,  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUfCOMMITTEB  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUC- 
ItVITY     AND     THE     SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     THE 
tICAPPES 

BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
lous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
;tees  on  Employment  and  Produc- 
tty  and  Handicapped,  of  the  Com- 
^tee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, be  authorized  to  meet  diiring 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
Aitril  28,  1987,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
he  u-ing  on  "Employment  and  Disabil- 
it3  ." 

'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
ou  t  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

\St.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ui  animous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
ted on  Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  April 
28,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hear  testimony  con- 
cerning technical  issues  related  to  the 
sifing  of  a  geologic  repository. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
umanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
^ttee  on  Lalx>r,  of  the  Committee  on 
L^bor  and  Human  Resources,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
t^e  Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  28.  1987, 
at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  an  executive  ses- 
sion on  S.  79,  "The  High  Risk  Occupa- 
tipnal  Disease  Notification  on  Preven- 
tipn  Act  of  1987." 

le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Lr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uhanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
C  smmittee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
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ized  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  28, 1987,  at  2 
p.m.  tc  hold  a  markup  on  the  fiscal 
year  19  B8  intelligence  authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj^tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

^OMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  [Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate!  on  Tuesday,  April  28,  1987,  to 
mark  i^p  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
authorization  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

JCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee onjthe  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  cmiring  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  April  28.  1987  at  2:30  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  judicial  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AT  DITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE    lARLINE    CASE:    SCOPE    OF 
HCAPPED    ANTI-DISCRIMI- 
NATION LAW  MAINTAINED 

•  Mr.  I  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  month,  on  March  3,  the  Supreme 
Court  rendered  an  extremely  impor- 
tant decision  regarding  the  scope  of 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1971,  the  law  prohibiting  recipients 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  from 
dlscrir&inating  against  otherwise  quali- 
fied handicapped  persons  on  the  basis 
of  th^ir  handicapping  condition.  At 
issue  In  the  case— School  Board  of 
Nassau  County  versus  Arline— was 
wheth^r  section  504  applies  to  conta- 
gious diseases;  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  it  does. 

As  a  principal  author  of  section  504 
and  a  1974  amendment  to  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  specifying  that  section 
504  applies  not  only  to  those  who  have 
a  phyiical  or  mental  impairment,  but 
also  vp  those  who  are  regarded  as 
having  an  impairment  or  who  have  a 
history  of  an  impairment,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  that  the  full  scope  of 
the  legislation  be  given  effect.  Thus,  I 
joined  with  Senators  Stafford, 
Weigher,  Kennedy,  Inoute,  and 
Siuoi^  and  30  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  submitting  a 
brief  as  amici  curiae  in  the  case, 
urging  that  the  Court  reject  the  ad- 
ministration's position  that  section  504 
does  not  apply  to  contagious  diseases. 

Representing  us  in  the  case  were  at- 
torneys Arlene  Mayerson  of  the  Dis- 
ability Rights  Education  and  E)efense 
Fund  [DRED-F]  of  Berkeley,  CA, 
Kimberly  Swain,  also  of  DRED-F, 
Bonnie  Milstein  of  the  Center  for  Law 
and  i  Social  Policy,  Washington,  DC, 
and  E  arbara  Nelson,  Washington,  DC. 


The  brief  presented  in  a  forceful,  per- 
suasive manner  the  arguments  against 
carving  out  an  implied  exception  to 
section  504— there  being  no  stated  ex- 
ception in  the  law— for  contagious  dis- 
eases and  against  the  administration's 
untenable  contention  that  adverse  ac- 
tions against  handicapped  persons 
based  on  a  supposed  fear  of  contagion, 
even  if  unreasonable,  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  section  504. 

In  this  latter  regard,  the  Court's 
opinion,  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Bren- 
nan,  in  rejecting  the  view  "that,  in  de- 
fining a  handicapped  individual  under 
§  504,  the  contagious  effects  of  a  dis- 
ease can  be  meaningfully  distin- 
guished from  the  disease's  physical  ef- 
fects   ,  stated: 

It  would  be  unfair  to  allow  an  employer  to 
seize  upon  the  distinction  between  the  ef- 
fects of  a  disease  on  others  and  the  effects 
of  a  disease  on  a  patient  and  use  that  dis- 
tinction to  justify  discriminatory  treatment. 
Allowing  discrimination  based  on  the  con- 
tagious effects  of  a  physical   impairment 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  \  504,  which  is  to  ensure  that  handi- 
capped individuals  are  not  denied  jobs  or 
other  benefits  because  of  the  prejudiced  at- 
titudes   or    the    ignorance    of    others.    By 
amending  the  definition  of  "handicapped  in- 
dividual" to  include  not  only  those  who  are 
actually  physically  impaired,  but  also  those 
who  are  regtu'ded  as  impaired  and  who,  as  a 
result,  are  substantially  limited  in  a  major 
life  activity.  Congress  acknowledged  that  so- 
ciety's accumulated  myth  and  fears  about 
disability  and  disease  are  as  handicapping  as 
are  the  physical  limitations  that  flow  from 
actual  impairment  •  •  *.  The  fact  that  some 
persons  who  have  contagious  diseases  may 
pose  a  serious  health  threat  to  others  under 
certain  circumstances  does  not  justify  ex- 
cluding from  the  coverage  of  the  Act  all  per- 
sons with  actual  or  perceived  contagious  dis- 
eases.   Such    exclusion    would    mean    that 
those  accused  of  being  contagious  would 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  have  their 
condition  evaluated  in  light  of  medical  evi- 
dence   and    a   determination    made    as   to 
whether  they  were  "otherwise  qualified." 
Rather,  they  would  be  vulnerable  to  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  mythology— pre- 
cisely the  type  of  injury  Congress  sought  to 
prevent.  We  conclude  that  the  fact  that  a 
person  with  a  record  of  a  physical  impair- 
ment is  also  contagious  does  not  suffice  to 
remove  that  person  from  coverage  under 
{504. 

Mr.  President,  the  result  reached  by 
the  Court  is,  in  my  view,  fully  consist- 
ent with  congressional  intent  in  enact- 
ing and  amending  section  504,  and  I 
wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  attor- 
neys Mayerson,  Millstein,  Swain,  & 
Nelson  and  the  others  who  worked  on 
the  amicus  brief  for  their  excellent 
work  contributing  to  this  most  appro- 
priate result.* 


FIXING  THE  CAPITAL  GAINS 
TAX— A  TWO-TIERED  APPROACH 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President, 
nimibers  don't  lie— but  they  sure  can 
mislead  you  if  you  don't  look  at  them 
long  and  hard  enough.  Never  has  that 
been  truer  than  in  the  case  of  the 
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higher  tax  rate  on  capital  gains  im- 
posed by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
Although  income  tax  rates  are  lowered 
substantially  under  the  new  law,  tax 
rates  on  long-term  capital  gains  rise 
enormously.  Despite  that  increase, 
economists  tell  us  that  neither  the 
Federal  Treasury  nor  those  seelcing  or 
investing  capital  will  benefit. 

The  new  tax  law  repealed  the  60-per- 
cent capital  gains  exclusion  of  prior 
law.  Under  the  new  law,  every  dime  of 
a  capital  gain  will  be  taxable.  There 
will  be  no  exclusion.  As  a  result,  the 
new  law  raises  the  top  marginal  tax 
rate  on  long-term  capital  gains  from 
20  percent  to  as  high  as  33  percent. 
But,  imfortunately,  that  is  only  half 
the  story.  When  you  combine  the  new 
law  with  the  State  income  taxes,  the 
results  are  so  much  higher  they  are 
breathtaking. 

For  instance,  in  my  own  State  of 
Minnesota,  a  $1,000  gain  from  the  sale 
of  a  business  or  investment  would 
have  cost  $215  in  Federal  and  State 
taxes  in  1986.  Under  the  new  law,  the 
tax  bite  on  that  same  gain  could  jump 
to  $396.  Nationally,  the  top  State/Fed- 
eral combined  rate  goes  from  $235  per 
$1,000  of  gain— Arkansas  and  North 
Carolina— under  the  old  law  to  $422 
per  $1,000  of  gain— New  York— imder 
the  new  law.  In  fact,  there  will  be  four 
States— and  the  District  of  Columbia— 
where  the  top  combined  rate  could 
now  exceed  40  percent.  In  no  State 
will  the  maximum  combined  rate 
under  the  new  law  be  less  than  $330 
per  $1,000  of  gain. 

Such  a  massive  increase  is  imwise  in 
many  ways.  It  will  reduce  investment 
and  venture  capital.  It  hits  especially 
hard  at  middle-income  earners,  whose 
largest  capital  gain  is  often  the  result 
of  the  sale  of  a  single,  large  asset,  like 
a  farm  or  business.  Much  of  that  gain 
may  be  inflationary  gain  as  opposed  to 
real  economic  gain,  and  repealing  the 
exclusion  leaves  them  with  no  cushion 
against  inflation. 

Also,  while  our  new  Tax  Code  gener- 
ally is  very  competitive  internationally 
for  the  individual,  not  so  in  the  case  of 
long-term  capital  gains.  According  to  a 
recent  study  by  the  Arthur  Andersen 
accoimting  firm.  11  industrialized 
coimtries.  including  Japan,  Taiwan, 
West  Germany,  Hong  Kong,  Italy,  and 
South  Korea,  impose  no  taxes  on  long- 
term  cmiital  gains,  and  most  others 
have  rates  lower  than  ours. 

There  is  a  better  way  to  deal  with 
capital  gains,  a  way  that  recognizes 
the  difference  between  assets  that  are 
held  only  a  short  time  and  a  long-term 
asset.  Earlier  this  year  I  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  a  two-tiered  cap- 
ital gains  exclusion  for  individuals.  In 
the  case  of  assets  held  at  least  1  year 
but  less  than  3  years.  40  percent  of  the 
gain  would  be  excluded  from  taxes. 
For  assets  held  3  years  or  more,  the 
exclusion  would  be  returned  to  60  per- 
cent. Under  this  proposal,  the  sale  of  a 


$1,000  asset  in  Miimesota  would  result 
in  $238  of  State  and  Federal  tax  if  it 
was  held  between  1  and  3  years  and 
only  $158  of  tax  if  it  was  held  3  years 
or  longer.  Still  high  internationally, 
but  certainly  more  attractive  to  inves- 
tors—particularly longer  term  inves- 
tors. 

While  this  proposal  lowers  the  tax 
hit  on  long-term  gains,  the  available 
evidence  suggests  that  it  will  not 
result  in  any  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Government.  History  shows 
that  lowering  capital  gains  tax  rates 
generally  increases  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Government — because  there 
are  more  transactions— while  raising 
rates  normally  decreases  revenues. 
People  won't  sell  if  they  get  killed  by 
taxes.  Recent  work  on  the  issue  by  Dr. 
Martin  Feldstein  and  by  Prof.  Law- 
rence Lindsey  of  Harvard  University 
also  suggests  that  a  proposal  like  mine 
would  not  result  in  a  loss  of  revenue, 
and  that  the  optimal  rate  to  maximize 
capital  gains  collections  is  16  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  speaking  out 
on  the  importance  of  a  capital  gains 
rate  differential  again.  I  understand 
that  neither  the  President  nor  the 
Congress  is  anxious  to  reopen  the  Tax 
Reform  Act.  Neither  am  I.  But  this 
issue  is  so  important  to  our  economy 
and  our  international  competitiveness, 
so  important  to  aU  Americans  who 
hold  property,  that  we  must  make  an 
exception.  It  took  my  friend,  the  late 
Congressman  Bill  Steiger,  years  to  get 
the  rate  down.  The  mood  is  better 
now.  The  proof  is  clearer.  Let  us  hope 
we  can  get  it  done  quiddy.  In  this  case 
the  numbers  speak  for  themselves.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional^ 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section'' 
308(B)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report 
was  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scorekeeping  conventions.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  currrent 
level  spending  is  under  the  budget  res- 
olution by  $3.9  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority, but  over  in  outlays  by  $13.3 
biUion. 

The  report  follows: 

VS.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Optice, 
Washington,  DC,  April  27,  1987. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  V.S. 
Senate,  Wathington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or   recommended   levels  contained   in   the 
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moat  recent  budget  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  120.  This  report  meets 
the  requirements  for  Senate  acorekeepng  of 
Section  6  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
sa  and  is  current  throuch  April  24.  1987. 
The  report  is  submitted  under  section 
SOMb)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended.  At  your 
request  this  report  incorporates  the  CBO 
economic  and  technical  estimating  assump- 
tions issued  on  January  2, 1M7. 

No  changes  have  occurred  since  the  last 
report. 
With  beat  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

JamxsBluii, 
(Edward  M.  Oramlich,  for  Acting 
Director). 

CBOmSKLY  SaMEKEEFMG  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE. 
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SOVIET  REFUSENIKS 

SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
d  to  see  that  Anatoly  Koryagln, 
U-known  Soviet  dissident,  was  re- 
y  given  permission  to  emigrate  to 
rland.  Koryagin  is  a  psychiatrist 
was  sentenced  to  6  years  in  a 
labor  camp.  His  only  crime  had  been 
to  iMXuse  the  Soviet  authorities  of 
sen4ing  dissidents  to  mental  hospitals. 
He  Was  pardoned  in  February,  and  of- 
ficially released  on  April  23,  1987. 

I  encourage  the  Soviet  Government 
to  continue  releasing  political  dissi- 
dents and  refuseniks.  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev and  other  Soviet  officials  have 
talked  much  about  reforms.  Actions 
must  support  their  words,  however,  if 
the j  United  States  is  to  take  their 
claiyis  seriously.  In  particular,  emigra- 
tion! levels  will  have  to  increase  far 
beyond  what  they  have  been  in  recent 


article  printed  in  the  Washing- 
'ost  on  April  24  sheds  light  on  the 
tion  presently  facing  Jewish  citi- 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  article 
;es  a  statement  made  by  a  group 
of  farmer  political  prisoners,  including 
Jos«f  Begun  and  Lev  Timofeyev.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement,  conditions 
havt  not  changed.  Prisoners  continue 
to  be   persecuted,   and   as   one   said, 
"thtre  is  no  talk  of  releases,  no  prom- 
ises/' This  disappoints  me  greatly,  and 

causes  me  to  ponder  the  sincerity  of 

the 'Soviet  Union's  desire  to  improve 

relations  between  our  two  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  accord- 
ed political  prisoners,  all  Jews  contin- 
ue to  be  subjected  to  discrimination. 

3  .pj^,  jg  exemplified  by  the  case  of 

1...IZZI I"    Nau  tn  Meiman.  Naum  has  been  apply- 

33  ing  y>  emigrate  to  the  West  for  over  10 

~ yeafs.  His  wife  Inna  recently  died  of 

cancer,  after  the  Soviet  Union  contin- 
iially  delayed  issuing  her  an  exit  visa 
to  receive  necessary  treatment  in  the 
We^.  As  he  adjusts  to  life  without 
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Inna.  N&um  still  wishes  to  live  life  in 
the   West,   yet   he   has  cruelly   been 
denied  tfiis  simple  wish. 
I  urge  the  Soviet  Govenunent  to  re- 


lease 

other 

ers.« 


lum  Meiman,  as  well  as  all 
^fuseniks  and  political  prison- 


HOKULE'A  WEEK 

•  Mr.  li'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoute]  has  introduced  a 
resolution  designating  the  week  of 
May  23, 1987,  as  "Hokule'a  Week." 

The  Hokule'a  canoe  sails  each  year 
between  the  islands  to  trace  the  early 
Poljmeslans'  migration  patterns  which 
lead  to  ihe  discovery  of  the  Hawaiian 
islands.  And  after  this  year's  Voyage 
of  Rediscovery,  the  Hokule'a  will 
return  fcr  the  first  time  to  Oahu  on 
May  23,  1987. 

Mr.  President,  this  recreation  of  the 
Polynesian  voyage  to  the  Hawaiian  is- 
lands symbolizes  the  same  powerful 
spirit  of  challenge  and  exploration  in- 
tegral td  the  American  way  of  life. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Sen- 
ator iNotTYE's  resolution.* 
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BY  WADE  PRICE  BRUCE 

fcCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
(ed  to  present  for  inclusion  in 
(GRESSiONAL  RECORD  an  essay 
)y  Wade  Price  Bruce  of  Madis- 
:Y.  Wade  was  a  first  prize 
winner  In  the  Smuckers/Best  Foods 
Elssay  Contest  on  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  CoQstitution.  The  issues  in  the 
contest  Were  "How  is  the  Constitution 
Important  to  Life  in  the  United 
States?"!  and  "What  Do  You  Think 
Life  in  jthe  United  States  Would  Be 
Like  Without  the  Constitution?  Wade 
is  the  ion  of  Gregory  and  Pamela 
Bruce.  He  is  16  years  old  and  is  in  the 
11th  gride  at  South  Hopkins  High 
School  in  NortonsviUe,  KY.  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  of  this  young  Kentucki- 
an.         I 

The  e^y  follows: 

The  id^  that  governments  were  formed 
to  protec^  the  rights  of  the  people  is  quite 
evident  i*  the  Constitution.  The  Structure 
of  the  Constitution  prevents  any  one  body 
of  the  government  from  becoming  too  pow- 
erful and  jputs  the  real  power  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Without  the  Constitution  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  have  adequate 
power  to  conduct  its  affairs  and  to  protect 
our  freedoms.  Freedom,  as  we  know  it  today, 
would  tie  constantly  threatened  by  the 
almost  certain  struggle  for  power  between 
the  various  poUtical  and  social  factions 
within  the  Nation.* 


TGES  IN  POWER 
MARKlmNG  ADMINISTRATIONS 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  th(  i  Rbcoro:) 
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•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  great  concern  over  budget 
proposals  which  would  dramatically 
and  negatively  affect  the  Federal 
Power  Marketing  Administrations 
LPMA'sl.  Unfortunately,  both  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  plan  and  the 
Senate  budget  resolution  have  ad- 
dressed this  issue  in  an  undesirable 
way. 

The  President  has  submitted  a 
budget  plan  which  includes  selling  off 
the  PMA's  outright— an  idea  which 
has  consistently  and  rightfully  been 
rejected  by  the  Congress. 

Last  year.  I  Joined  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Evans],  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  the  selloff  of  PMA's 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
The  process  of  selling  off  valuable  na- 
tional assets  would  carry  enormous 
costs  in  itself,  produce  small  one-time 
Treasury  revenues,  and  cost  the  con- 
sumers millions.  The  sale  of  PMA's 
would  be  nothing  more  than  another 
concession  to  the  misg  aided  obsession 
this  administration  has  wit  the  con- 
cept of  privatization. 

The  Department  of  Energy  operates 
five  PMA's  which  sell  electric  power 
produced  from  hydropower  resources 
on  public  waterways.  These  facilities 
include  dams  built  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. The  PMA's  wholesale  this  hydro- 
power  under  contracts  to  utilities  as 
cost  of  production  and  transmission, 
then  repay  the  Treasury  for  the  public 
investment  in  these  facilities.  The  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  is  nothing. 

The  administration  has  proposed 
selling  all  PMA-operated  transmission 
facilities  by  auction  or  direct  negotia- 
tion with  regional  and  private  inter- 
ests. There  are  several  reasons  to  look 
at  this  proposal  with  extreme  caution 
and  ultimately  to  reject  it. 

First,  the  claim  of  a  huge  windfall 
which  will  decrease  the  deficit  is 
highly  speculative,  and  there  is  no 
credible  study  to  support  the  revenue 
levels  anticipated  from  such  a  sale. 

Second,  even  if  these  assets  could  be 
sold,  the  price  would  be  so  high  as  to 
endanger  the  solvency  of  the  systems 
because  of  the  degree  of  financial  le- 
verage needed,  or  perhaps  to  cause  the 
breakup  of  the  systems  altogether. 

Third,  the  legal  commitments  be- 
tween the  PMA's  and  the  utilities  have 
not  been  taken  into  account.  For  ex- 
ample, TVA's  contract  with  the  South- 
eastern Power  Administration  is  effec- 
tive through  1994. 

Fourth,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  dams  are 
public  assets  Intended  to  l)enefit  the 
regions  they  serve— not  to  create  a  cor- 
poirate  windfall  opportunity  to  inves- 
tors. 

Finally,  the  proposal  is  not  economi- 
cally Justified.  The  public  investment 
in  PMA's  is  being  repaid,  and  repaid 
with  interest.  There  is  no  taxpayer 


subsidy  involved.  Yet,  if  private  inves- 
tors purchase  the  assets,  the  taxpayers 
will  wind  up  subsidizing  the  sale 
through  tax  deductions  or  credits. 

So  the  President's  budget  would 
simply  do  away  with  PMA's.  But  the 
Senate  budget  resolution  includes  a 
plan  that  would  cripple  the  PMA's.  It 
provides  for  straight  line  amortization 
of  both  power  and  irrigation  costs,  and 
it  chajiges  the  calculation  of  interest 
from  the  current  interest  rates  to  1 
year  Treasury  note  rates. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  would 
severely  impact  both  the  PMA's  and 
the  consimier.  I  question  not  only  the 
legality,  but  also  the  ethics,  of  chang- 
ing the  terms  of  a  debt  covenant  after 
issuance.  The  existing  payment  system 
has  proven  successful  for  40  years,  and 
there  is  no  justification  for  changing  it 
now. 

In  addition  to  placing  an  unneces- 
sary burden  on  consumers,  this  pro- 
posal would  disrupt  and  hamper  re- 
gie nal  economic  development,  reduce 
Federal  tax  receipts,  and  increase  un- 
employment in  areas  which  can  least 
afford  it. 

As  for  TVA,  the  administration's  all- 
out  war  on  this  national  asset  is  well- 
docimiented.  TVA  has  frequently  been 
the  target  of  a  disproportionate  share 
of  budget  cuts.  While  the  administra- 
tion now  says  it  does  not  intend  to  try 
and  auction  off  TVA.  its  predilection 
to  do  so  cannot  be  disputed.  Yet,  such 
a  plan  would  devastate  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region;  produce  economic 
chaos:  eliminate  vital  fertUizer  re- 
search; and  erase  programs  that 
produce  development,  conservation 
and  environmental  benefits  for  the 
entire  Nation. 

I  agree  that  the  Federal  deficit  is  a 
huge  problem  that  must  be  addressed 
in  a  realistic  and  comprehensive 
manner.  But  the  sale  of  PMA's,  or 
crippling  them  with  new  debt  require- 
ments, is  not  a  responsible  approach.  I 
strongly  oppose  the  budget  proposals 
which  have  been  advanced,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  them. 

I  ask  that  a  Joint  resolution  by  the 
Tennessee  State  Legislature  urging 
Congress  to  reject  the  sale  of  TVA  or 
any  other  Federal  power  marketing 
agency  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
The  resolution  follows: 

House  Jonrr  Resolutioi*  No.  46 
Whereas,  the  federal  government  owns 
and  operates  130  multi-purpose  water 
projects  that  generate  power  which  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  five  (5)  federal  power 
marketing  agencies;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  investment  in  power 
generation  is  being  fully  and  systematically 
repaid  by  power  customers,  thereby  provid- 
ing a  steady  stream  of  revenue  to  the 
United  SUtes  Treasury  which  will  continue 
after  the  investment  is  repaid:  and 

Whereas,  these  power  marlteting  agencies 
sell  power  at  cost  to  1.100  consumer-owned 
utilities  (public  power  systems  and  rural 
electric  cooperatives)  in  thirty-foiu-  (34) 
states;  and 


Whereas,  low-cost  hydropower  from  the 
Cumberland  River  project,  part  of  the 
Southeastern  Power  Administration  is  sold 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  and 

Whereas,  this  power  Is  distributed  by  TVA 
to  its  160  power  distributors,  eighty-two  (82) 
of  which  are  located  In  Tennessee:  and 

Whereas,  the  administration  has  targeted 
the  Southeastern  Power  Administration  for 
sale  by  1989  and  the  remaining  power  agen- 
cies for  sale  by  1992;  and 

Whereas,  many  of  those  groups  calling  for 
sale  of  the  power  marketing  agencies  have 
also  called  for  sale  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority:  and 

Whereas,  sale  of  the  power  marketing 
agencies  or  TVA  would: 

(1)  unnecessarily  raise  rates  for  electric 
consumers: 

(2)  undermine  the  economic  stability  of 
thousands  of  Tennessee  businesses,  indus- 
tries and  farms  benefitting  from  the  federal 
hydropower  program: 

(3)  threaten  the  viability  of  consumer- 
owned  utilities,  thereby  undermining  elec- 
tric utility  competition,  which  benefits  all 
electric  consumers:  and 

(4)  undermine  the  efficient  operation  of 
federal  multi-power  water  projects  which 
provide  flood  control,  irrigation,  water 
supply  and  recreation:  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures  opposes  sale  of  the  feder- 
al power  marketing  agencies:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
of  the  Ninety-Fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate  concurring. 
That  the  state  of  Tennessee  supports  con- 
tinued federal  ownership  of  the  federal 
power  marketing  agencies  and  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority:  opposes  the  sale, 
transfer,  or  other  disposition  of  those  agen- 
cies: and  urges  the  United  States  Congress 
to  oppose  any  efforts  to  sell  the  agencies; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  an  appropriate  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Tennes- 
see delegation  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress.* 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  PROM 
THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "A  situation  approaching 
genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Record  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today.  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Utah  and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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The  letters  follow: 

Dbab  San  I  am  writins  to  you  in  recard  to 
an  article  In  the  March  iasue  of  the  Reader's 
Dlcest,  conceminc  the  atrodUes  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  this  situation 
to  going  on  and  being  virtually  ignored  by 
our  government. 

If  aomethlng  is  not  done  to  aid  these 
people  against  Soviet  aggression,  what  will 
there  be  to  stop  the  Soviets  from  invading 
one  country  after  another.  We  must  take  a 
stand  to  halt  Soviet  aggression  and  inhu- 
manity wherever  it  occurs.  In  all  conscience, 
we  cannot  do  nothing  while  our  fellow 
beings  are  suffering,  and  while  their  hiunan 
rights  are  being  violated.  Our  country  must 
take  a  leading  role  in  aiding  these  people. 
Please  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  those  who 
can  do  something  to  stop  this  situation! 
Sincerely, 

RiaaccA  McEachexm. 

TOOBLCUT. 

Dbu  Sbmator  Huiiphhzt:  After  reading 
the  horrible  account  of  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  I  was  shocked  to  think  that 
the  free  world  has  stood  and  watched  it 
happoi.  It's  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
we  can  witness  through  the  media  all  of  this 
horror,  and  do  nothing  about  it. 

What  can  Americans  do  to  stop  this  tor- 
ture and  bloodshed?  Are  we  so  afraid  of  the 
Soviets  that  we  are  willing  to  sit  back  and 
watch  them  destroy  a  civilization? 

What  must  we  do  to  convince  our  govern- 
ment that  we  will  not  stand  for  this  kind  of 
inhuman  treatment  by  Soviet  soldier? 
Sincerely, 

Dave  Atwood. 

Ogixbii,  XTT.* 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  MURDER 

•  Bfr.  SIMON.  Ur.  President,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  an  editorial 
about  unemplosrment  in  this  country, 
and  significantly  uses  the  title  to  de- 
scribe It:  "Psychological  Murdf"  " 

We  ought  to  do  infinitely  better 
than  we  are  now  doing  in  this  country. 

A  fundamental  change  in  policy  is 
desirable. 

When  people  are  unemployed  we 
now  give  them  the  choice,  ultimately, 
of  welfare  or  crime. 

This  country  can  do  much  better 
than  that. 

I  ask  to  print  the  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  the  Record, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

PSTCHOLOGICAL  MURDER 

Some  say  the  unemployed  will  always  be 
with  us.  There  certainly  are  plenty  of  them 
according  to  conservative  figures  from  the 
Bureau  of  lAbor  SUtistics.  That  number  in- 
cludes a  37  percent  jobless  rate  for  black 
teen-agers. 

Conventional  wisdom  argues  that  a  rising 
tide  lifts  all  the  boats  and  that  the  key  to 
reducing  unemployment  is  vigorous  econom- 
ic growth.  But  neither  Democratic  nor  Re- 
publican presidents  in  the  last  decade  have 
been  able  to  produce  it.  Nor  does  a  rising 
tide  lift  boaU  that  leak— that  is,  those  with 
limited  skills  or  none,  who  just  don't  benefit 
much  from  a  healthy  rise  in  gross  national 
product. 

Aside  from  unemployment  compensation, 
welfare  and  llmtied  retraining  programs,  so- 
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clet  T  does  essentially  nothing  about  unem- 
plo]  ment,  seemingly  content  to  tolerate  it 
as  1  }ng  as  only  a  minority  Is  affected.  But 
thai  minority  adds  up  to  nearly  as  many 
people  today  as  were  out  of  work  50  years 
ago  in  the  Great  Depression— 10  plus  mil- 
lion) then,  8  plus  millon  now.  The  percent- 
age pf  the  work  force  may  be  much  smaller, 
butts  million  represents  a  lot  of  personal 
suffering. 

id  the  problem  is  increasing.  As  imports 
put  ^nany  VS.  factories  out  of  business,  the 
of  the  unemployed  are  growing. 
Among  the  chronically  poor,  unemployment 
is  passed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Hopelessness  among  the  hard-core  un- 
employed—many of  them  minorities— has 
becane  a  habit  and  an  expectation,  not  a 
temporary  condition. 

In  a.  nation  that  defines  work  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  self-worth,  joblessness  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  what  Illinois  Democratic  Sen.  Paul 
Simon  terms  "psychological  murder."  He 
has  thus  made  it  his  top  priority  to  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  to  attack  unemploy- 
ment directly. 

The  senator  has  introduced  a  bill  provid- 
ing aublic  works  jobs  at  the  minimum  wage 
for  Anyone  out  of  work  for  longer  than  five 
weelts.  The  pay  would  be  10  percent  above 
the  toinimum  for  those  receiving  unemploy- 
ment compensation  or  welfare.  The  jobs 
would  be  developed  by  local  executive  coun- 
cils composed  of  four  businessmen,  ionr 
labor  representatives  and  one  educator.  Sen. 
Slm«»n  has  also  introduced  a  bill  to  under- 
writ*  a  greatly  expanded  job  training  pro- 
gram, especially  to  help  those  in  public 
worlgs  jobs  move  to  permanent  positions  in 
the  private  sector. 

Bi*  job  training  takes  time.  In  the  mean- 
time^ work  relief  will  sustain  the  morale  of 
the  unemployed— the  essence  of  humane 
public  policy— and  provide  invaluable  expe- 
rlende  for  many.  It  would  also  enrich  the 
nation  through  the  work  produced.  There  is 
no  want  of  things  to  do.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant: rebuilding  our  crumbling  infra- 
structure, which  can  use  a  great  deal  of  un- 
skilled and  semi-skilled  labor. 

Sea.  Simon  faces  a  tough  fight,  for  his  bill 
is  a  aiajor  departure  from  the  current  pref- 
erence for  free  market  solutions.  But  he  is 
at  leist  beginning  a  debate  whose  purpose  is 
to  develop  some  kind  of  direct  attack  on  a 
protdem  too  long  ignored.* 
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DEMOCRATIC  REFORM  IN  HAITI 

•  Mt.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  submit- 
ting the  following  text  of  an  article 
written  by  Representative  Solarz  on 
progress  toward  democratic  reform  in 
Haiti  and  the  need  for  United  States 
assistance  to  Haiti.  Representative 
Solarz,  a  subcommittee  chairman  of 
the  |Iouse  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
rec^tly  visited  Haiti  and  has  some  In- 
terefting  observations  with  respect  to 
I>olincal  developments  there.  The  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  the  Miami 
Ne\^ 

[#rom  the  Miami  News,  Feb.  13. 1987] 
Fra^iue  Hatti  Needs  More  Help  From  U.S. 
(By  Stephen  Solarz) 
One  year  after  the  Haitian  people  escaped 
the  mutches  of  the  Duvalier  dynasty,  they 
still  (ve  with  the  bitter  legacy  of  Papa  Doc 
and  baby  Doc.  The  physical  repression  of 
the  "Tontons  Macoutes  has  ended,  but  a  cli- 


mate of  fear  lingers  amidst  a  population 
that  ha^  not  yet  recovered  from  the  inces- 
sant bru^aities  of  the  former  regime. 

The  Duvalier  kleptocracy  has  been  dis- 
mantled, and  the  government  has  begun 
sensible  macro-economic  policies,  but  half  of 
the  work  force  remains  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed. The  decline  of  the  economy 
has  been  arrested,  but  Haiti  remains  the 
poorest  country  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. One  percent  of  Ite  population  re- 
ceives approximately  46  percent  of  the  na- 
tional income. 

What  is  surprising  is  not  that  the  popular 
revolt  agkinst  Duvalier  occurred,  but  that  it 
was  relatively  peaceful  and  so  long  in 
coming.  'J'he  conditions  which  usually  spell 
violent  Devolution  certainly  existed:  mass 
poverty,  »ocial  inequality  with  a  sharp  racial 
edge  and  political  repression.  In  fact,  it  was 
probably  {the  intensity  of  the  repression,  en- 
forced by  the  Macoutes,  Intrusive  totalitari- 
anism, which  stopped  each  revolt  before  it 
started — except  the  last  one. 

Although  the  uprooting  of  the  Duvalier 
despotism  has  opened  the  door  to  democra- 
cy, the  lifting  of  the  Macoutes'  heavy  hand 
has  paradoxically  enhanced  the  longer  term 
prospects  for  a  communist  revolution. 

While  Iftie  possibiUty  of  a  rightist  restora- 
tion cannot  be  completely  ignored,  the  prin- 
cipal danger  is  some  future  radical  upheaval 
inspired  iy  visions  of  economic  egalitarian- 
ism.         I 

If  political  and  economic  reforms  do  not 
quickly  and  effectively  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  for  freedom  and  a  better 
material  Jlife.  thousands  of  poor  Haitians 
may  yet  f^ock  to  the  banner  of  class  war  and 
armed  stijuggle. 

In  the  ^onomic  sphere,  the  new  interim 
govertun9it  has  already  taken  steps  to 
tackle  th^  problem  of  income  inequality  by 
abolishing  taxes  on  agricultural  commod- 
ities, whiih  had  fallen  most  heavily  on  the 
great  ma^  of  the  poor,  and  by  instituting  a 
progressiife  income  tax  designed  to  secure 
resources  tfrom  the  more  affluent  Haitians. 

But,  without  the  revival  of  assembly  in- 
dustries, which  flourished  for  a  time  in  the 
1970s,  unemployment  will  continue  at  a 
high  level 

Yet  invfetors  are  waiting,  as  are  the  Hai- 
tian people,  to  see  what  sort  of  political 
system  emerges  over  the  course  of  the  next 
year.  Thdleaders  of  the  transition  govem- 
nient— prtnarily  officers  who  served  under 
but  were  ^ot  trusted  by  the  Duvaliers— seem 
genuinely]  committed  to  instituting  a  demo- 
cratic order. 

A  constituent  assembly  Is  currently  writ- 
ing a  conf  titution  on  which  the  people  will 
render  a  i  referendum  judgment  in  several 
weeks.  Arjd  a  plethora  of  parties  and  candi- 
dates are  preparing  to  compete  for  power 
through  ai  democratic  electoral  process. 

WhetheJ-  democracy  can  be  successfully 
planted  in  the  barren  political  soil  of  Haiti 
will  depend  on  several  factors  beside  the 
constitution's  content: 

The  creation  of  electoral  institutions  that 
inspire  the  belief  that  election  results  accu- 
rately reflect  the  popular  will. 

A  campaign  of  civil  education  to  enlighten 
the  silent  majority  of  Haiti  on  opportunities 
for  demo<Tatic  political  pariicipation. 

The  bui  Iding  of  political  parties  designed 
to  incorijorate  and  involve  the  Haitian 
people  in  kovemment  affairs. 

A  conviction  on  the  part  of  political  lead- 
ers and  foUowers  that  government  office  is 
a  public  t^t  and  not,  as  before,  a  license  to 
plimder. 


All  of  this  is  a  tall  order,  and  Haitians 
could  be  forgiven  some  (tessimism  when 
facing  the  daunting  path  ahead.  Yet  an  ap- 
parent consensus  has  emerged,  after  two 
centuries  of  colonialism,  exploitation,  cor- 
ruption and  brutality,  that  the  time  has 
come  for  decency  and  democracy. 

What  should  be  the  United  States'  role  in 
fostering  a  new  order  based  on  the  princi- 
ples of  political  pluralism?  Our  rhetoric  and 
aid  programs  are  appropriate. 

We  have  expressed  firm  support  for  the 
transition  to  democracy,  and  government 
agencies  and  private  organizations  are  work- 
ing in  constructive  ways  to  help  create  the 
conditions  for  a  democratic  system.  Our  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  are  targeted  on 
the  priority  areas  of  job  creation  and  agri- 
cultural revival. 

There  remains  the  contentious  Issue  of 
whether  the  United  SUtes  should  provide 
military  assistance.  Congress  last  year  limit- 
ed such  aid  to  non-lethal  equipment  and 
specified  certain  conditions  that  had  to  be 
met  before  the  aid  could  be  transferred. 

Among  those  are  a  requirement  that  the 
government  of  Haiti  make  substantial 
progress  in  removing  and  prosecuting  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  who  were  Involved 
In  human  rights  abuses  under  Duvalier. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  people  of 
Haiti  deserve  some  justice  after  years  of 
being  treated  so  unjustly.  And  if  the  interim 
government  can  be  faulted  for  anything  It  is 
for  not  doing  more  to  satisfy  those  very  un- 
derstandable demands. 

It  may  be  that  many  of  the  worst  human 
rights  abusers  have  left  the  country.  It  may 
be  that  it  is  difficult  to  assemble  evidence 
on  cases  which.  In  some  instances,  are  20 
years  old.  It  may  be  that  the  post-Duvalier 
order  requires  that  officers  accused  receive 
the  right  of  due  process— far  more  due  proc- 
ess than  they  accorded  their  nameless  vic- 
tims. And  It  may  be  that  widespread  trials 
are  neither  feasible  nor  practical. 

StlU.  the  leaders  of  the  interim  govern- 
ment would  have  had  more  success  in  gain- 
ing public  confidence  if  they  had  settled  ac- 
counts more  vigorously. 

Yet  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  cur- 
rent government  is  an  interim  regime,  and 
the  central  objective  is  to  complete  the 
transition  to  full  democracy.  Elections  later 
this  year  will  give  the  people  of  Haiti  an  op- 
portunity to  express  the  priority  which  they 
attach  to  the  trials  of  former  officers,  per- 
haps through  the  establishment  of  a  special 
tribunal. 

Furthermore,  we  must  remember  it  was 
the  Tontons  Macoutes— not  the  armed 
forces— that  were  the  primary  instrument  of 
repression.  And  It  was,  after  all,  the  interim 
government  that  was  responsible  for  dis- 
mantling the  Macoutes. 

Some  fear  that  by  providing  mUitary  as- 
sistance to  the  interim  government  we 
would  facilitate  the  emergence  of  another 
repressive  regime  in  Haiti.  But  given  the  ap- 
parent intention  of  that  government  to  pre- 
side over  the  transition  to  civilian  rule,  our 
withholding  non-lethal  equipment  designed 
to  help  the  military  maintain  law  and  order 
may  create  even  greater  difficulties  for  de- 
mocratization. 

At  this  point,  the  Haitian  armed  forces, 
which  include  the  police,  have  no  non-vio- 
lent means  of  controlling  demonstrations 
and  of  insuring  peacefully  that  they  do  not 
get  out  of  hand. 

Lacking  riot  shields,  tear  gas  and  proper 
training,  the  forces  of  order  have  only  light 
arms  to  control  unruly  crowds.  The  use  of 
lethal   force  against  demonstrations  only 


creates  serious  political  tensions  that  could 
easily  jeopardize  progress  toward  democra- 
cy. The  United  States  should  be  prepared  to 
provide  non-lethal  riot  control  equipment 
and  training. 

For  too  long,  the  United  States  tolerated 
the  Duvaliers'  regln  of  terror.  Democracy 
and  development  remain  the  most  effective 
ways  of  countering  a  prospective  communist 
challenge  in  Haiti.  We  have  everytliing  to 
gain  and  little  to  lose  by  helping  Haitian 
democrats  who  are  working  to  bring  a  new 
political  and  economic  era  to  the  long-suf- 
fering people  of  their  country. 

And  much  more  is  at  stake  than  just  the 
future  of  Haiti.  In  a  century  of  bitter  disap- 
pointment, where  one  revolution  after  an- 
other—from Cuba  to  Cambodia— has  pro- 
duced an  even  worse  tyraimy  than  the  ones 
they  replaced,  people  are  losing  confidence 
in  the  possibility  of  positive  political 
change. 

If  the  promise  of  the  Haitian  revolution 
turns  to  ashes,  it  would  lend  credence  to  the 
view  that  It  is  better  to  suffer  tyrants  than 
to  depose  them.  In  that  sense,  the  consolida- 
tion of  democracy  in  Haiti  would  not  only 
serve  the  cause  of  political  stability  and  eco- 
nomic progress  in  the  Caribbean.  It  would 
constitute  an  enduring  inspiration  to  those 
who  struggle  to  keep  the  fire  of  freedom 
burning  around  the  world.* 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

RECESS  URTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROUTIKE  M ORimiG  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m., 
and  that  Senators  be  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  3  minutes 
each. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OP  THE  CHIUES 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.m.  Senate  resume  the  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


At  10:30  a.m.  the  Senate  will  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  pending 
matter.  The  pending  question  at  that 
time  will  be  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Chiles,  the  amendment  to  the  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions  to 
report  back  forthwith. 

There  is  time,  of  course,  on  the  reso- 
lution for  debate. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Chair?  How 
much  time  remains  overall  on  the  res- 
olution? 

The  ^  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Thirty-five  hours  remain. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  there  any  time  re- 
maining on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  of 
that  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  the  rank- 
ing manager,  and  the  manager  if  It  is 
all  right  to  ask  that  the  time  be  equal- 
ly divided  as  we  begin  debate  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  that  Is  fair 
and  I  have  no  objection.  In  fact,  I 
concur. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  my 
good  friend  the  Republican  leader  if 
he  has  further  business  to  transact. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  no  further  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Then  I  will  state  for  the 
Record  that  the  Senate  comes  in  to- 
morrow at  10  o'clock,  and  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  the 
budget  matter  at  10:30. 

There  will  be  morning  business,  and 
the  two  leaders  will  speak  under  the 
orders  as  heretofore  stated. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  ■— 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  _^_ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
6:10  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  April  29,  1987,  at 
10  a.m. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  come  in  at  10 
o'clock.  After  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m. 
Senators  will  be  permitted  to  speak 
under  the  order  for  not  to  exceed  3 
minutes  each  during  morning  busi- 
ness. 


NOMrNATlONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  27, 
1987,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3. 1987: 

Department  op  Transportation 
I>ale  A.  Petroskey.  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation,  vice 
Jennifer  Ann  Hillings,  resigned. 
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SSC0HmBS  AND  EXCRAIfGS  COMMISSION 

Edward  H.  Fleischman,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
ctaange  Commlnion  for  the  term  expiring 
June  5. 1S02  (reappointment). 

FiKRia  Rbihvk  Ststdi 

Edward  W.  Kelly,  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  the  unexpired 
teim  of  14  years  from  February  1, 1976.  vice 
Smmett  John  Rice,  resigned. 

DaPMrnoDiT  or  Labok 

Janet  L.  Norwood,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Comminioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  D.S.  De- 
partment of  lAbor.  for  a  term  of  4  years  (re- 
appointment). 

IH  the  An  PORCK 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  general 
Oen.  Earl  T.  OXoughlln.  382-26-S822FR. 
XJ&.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  ;ode. 
section  601.  to  be  as^gned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7b  be  general 
Lt.    Gen.    Alfred    G.    Hansen.    067-26- 
5750PR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Inthx  Aurr 
The  following-named  officer  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  624  and  628: 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Robert  A.  Stroud,  145-34-9474. 
Imthe  Abmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
mmt  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  531,  532,  and  533: 

MXDICAI,  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
May.  Dennis  L.,  520-48-6946 
To  be  major 

Freyfogle.  Edward  B..  Jr.,  350-42-3704 
Laporta.  Anthony  J.,  399-50-6687 
Sukumar.  Venkataraman.  577-92-8476 

To  be  captain 
Allgood.  Brian  D.,  576-64-9595 
Broadhurst.  Richard  D..  437-70-1418 
Culllton.  Michael  E..  123-44-6843 
Smolen.  Harry  G.,  540-74-4433 
Sobel.  Annette  L.,  150-56-0183 
Thornton.  Lauren  E..  185-52-0430 
Tubbs,  Jack  W..  Jr.,  566-25-9614 
Uhorchak.  John  M..  116-42-7452 

DKMTAL  (X>RFS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Boyd.  Richard  S.,  529-56-5189 

To  be  major 
Bachand.  William  R..  396-58-1948 
FoDdak.  Jeffrey  T.,  131-42-4110 
Leas.  Thomas  J..  457-94-3479 
Mazfield.  George  H..  032-42-5290 
Meharg.  Michael  P.,  089-42-9962 
Rogow.  Mark  08»-4a-OOS6 
Williams.  Jerry  W.,  419-64-2172 

To  be  captain 
Berky.  Zoltan  T..  265-15-6025 
Hucal.  George  J.,  419-74-1139 
Kerns.  David  G.,  245-92-7140 


Meyer.  Robert  D..  542-62-4089 
Rouse,  Stephen  J..  401-94-8192 
Searcy.  Victoria  L..  419-66-5880 
Thomas.  Richard  W..  570-23-8042 
Wy^onski.  Robert  J..  332-44-4946 
vetxrinart  corps 
To  be  major 
Mefer.  CoUn  O..  317-46-3663 
To  be  captain 

Coitoran.  Kevin  D..  295-42-0514 
Smfth.  Robert  R..  271-42-7851 

.  To  be  first  lieutenant 

Thi^nas.  Marvin  L..  Ill,  513-74-1386 

ARMY  MKDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Seolece,  Oaetano  G.,  225-60-9927 
7o  be  first  lieutenant 
Hu4te.  Steven  D.,  114-44-3839 

ARMY  NDRSE  (X>RP8 

To  be  major 
Mu4ha,  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  372-58-9359 
Sex  on,  Patricia  A.,  212-62-2772 
Wa]  ih,  Michael  V..  373-48-5779 

,  To  be  captain 

Bug^.  Debora  R..  214-66-0311 
Ni<^ia.  Pauline  R..  249-02-9000 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

I  To  be  major 

Cmpryna.  Daniel  W.,  034-40-3985 
Keith.  Raymond  T..  139-42-2974 
Ne\»some,  Earl  S..  Ill  461-96-6706 
Yarjran.  Robert  A..  525-98-3275 

To  be  captain 
Arnold.  Marvin  C.  493-48-0235 
Cowden.  Kim  M.  174-46-8450 
Ferris.  Charles  F.  276-40-3514 
Francis,  Ray  W.,  Ill,  346-44-1494 
Hari)er,  Robert  A.  380-74-7066 
Uroievich.  William  192-42-0329 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Brafley,  Joseph  R.  249-06-3481 
Payion.  Jessie  J.  Jr.  153-54-9041 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
ler,  James  B.  238-23-0853 
lody.  Martin  T.  377-86-3947 
|itz.  Cynthia  M.  275-46-5160 
Guiiderson.  C^ralg  S.  178-54-7028 
Halkr.  Deborah  A.  550-41-9921 
Johnson.  James  E.,  Jr..  436-29-5017 
Spencer,  Dale  A.  560-53-4900 
Squire.  Brendan  E.  445-64-5439 
We^oh.  Kevin  M.  469-78-2704 

MEDICAL  (X>RPS 

To  be  colonel 
ler.  David  L..  279-34-7517 
Colons.  James  L..  Sr.,  579-52-5896 
Friedlander.  Arthur  M..  102-30-7448 
Purvis.  Jean  C.  254-72-4582 
Snyrler.  Robert  C.  207-34-2106 
Verion.  Thomas  A.,  140-24-9979 
I  To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Anil.  Theodore  L.,  241-84-9776 
Bacon.  Jonathan  P.,  481-52-9435 
Becker.  William  K..  Jr..  305-60-9223 
Blo^gh.  John  M..  492-54-4044 
Boildreau.  Ellen  F..  089-42-9290 
Brykn.  George  E.,  443-48-3224 
Diai  'h  Rafael  R.,  453-11-3837 
Eac  lempati.  Rama  G..  382-58-4164 
Eck  Jerg.  David  J..  334-38-1734 
Egfl  sbroten,  William  E..  573-74-9401 
Fall  ley,  Robert  J.,  179-40-0728 
Ferguson,  Clifford  L.,  254-72-2974 
Ge<to^tis.  William  J..  006-44-9094 
CKm  ding.  Daniel  E..  006-42-3406 
Gn  ether.  Raymond  C.  127-38-8989 
Gu^nan.  Hector  R..  223-92-1534 


Haines.  Edward  T..  356-32-8850 
Hanna.  John  H..  482-60-2415 
Hardy.  Jkmes  T..  179-34-3581 
Hays.  Rdbert  C.  413-76-7913 
Henry.  Aithony  R..  457-94-1049 
Hickey.  peborah  L..  362-58-0944 
Hill.  Mafvin  E..  410-86-3781 
Hinderstein.  William  N..  060-34-7136 
Hostetter.  Robin  E.,  295-44-8759 
Kray,  Kfnneth  T..  348-36-8736 
Krug.  Eitiest  P.,  Ill,  155-36-8731 
Leib.  Ri^ard  C.  Jr..  155-42-5599 
Levin.  Mferc  W..  162-36-6253 
Lin.  Emte  E.Y..  122-52-0266 
McKinn^y.  Gary  E..  414-74-1652 
MehU.  Rajesh  R..  180-54-6726 
Michael,  Rodney  A..  504-52-8656 
Mills,  Glenn  M..  428-96-2568 
Murchisvn.  William  G..  453-72-4984 
Nguyen,  Duong..  586-40-7806 
Panvelkar.  Gopal  V..  254-17-9414 
Porr.  DaireU  R..  275-48-8386 
Potter,  ponald  E..  Jr.,  190-28-1497 
Rumisek,  John  D..  172-38-5251 
Ryder.  (3eoffrey  C.  024-30-8418 
Shaw.  Tfcnothy  J..  398-46-5778 
Urban.  Bdward  S..  261-94-4817 
Weisser.  Ronald  J..  174-30-4725 
Westmoreland,  Lewis  H..  494-48-4926 

To  be  major 
Cook.  Br^ce  A..  848-64-9138 
Cnishneri  Howard  M..  215-50-1209 
Davis.  Harry  Q..  III.  403-82-1338 
Dunn.  J^es  F..  225-78-5237 
Jones,  Rpnald  J..  513-54-3552 
Mitchell,  Glenn  W..  041-40-3080 
Phurrough.  Steven  E..  419-72-2455 

To  be  captain 
Ackermari,  Diane  S.,  017-38-3684 
Azarow,  Kenneth  S.,  107-50-5203 
Baird.  Dfan  E.  S..  271-52-7959 
Baker.  JSmes  A..  341-52-1804 
Barekmi^,  Carol  L.  K..  313-54-9820 
Black.  Christopher  P.,  015-56-2782 
Block.  Lirry  D..  219-62-6518 
Comptoii.  David  M..  219-76-1055 
Cote.  Lisp  A..  002-50-5197 
CMsp.  Bi^an  J..  552-41-3233 
Davis,  William  B..  430-33-2404 
Dlebold.  Carroll  J..  166-52-5876 
Dougherty.  Paul  J..  548-37-2257 
Duff  in.  Scott  R..  334-58-5715 
Ecklund.i  James  M..  287-66-4093 
Ficke.  Ja»nes.  R..  522-86-1366 
Fontanai  John  L..  386-80-7279 
Francis.  Thomas  B..  551-94-7734 
GUlilanct  William  R..  469-70-7503 
Gjelsteet.  Andrew  C.  557-86-5623 
Harris,  ijenneth  C.  226-86-9687 
Hartmail  Ralph  A.,  563-47-8344 
Herpolsheimer.  Arthur  H..  530-70-7698 
Hochschlld.  David  P..  397-70-9910 
Homas.  Dallas  W..  281-64-8527 
Horan.  John  J..  044-68-2796 
Hough.  David  W..  196-40-4782 
Howard.  Leonard  N..  212-80-6258 
Hu.  James  S..  568-41-0131 
Jackson^Dorothy  M.  L..  452-23-5053 
Joslow.  Barbara,  213-48-2021 
Kazragi4  Robert  J..  Jr..  566-06-3401 
Keith,  L^  M.  471-72-3019 
Lang.  William  L..  227-70-7916 
Lanza,  Mario  A.,  139-64-6460 
Leahy,  Bdward  K.,  320-50-6168 
Lee,  Heelchoon  S..  550-19-9415 
Lowry.  Mark  A..  480-90-8715 
Lucci.  Edward  B..  180-58-4636 
Marque^  Jesus  A..  565-29-1420 
Martin.  t)avld  W..  217-68-4574 
Mitchell,  John  H..  516-84-7637 
Monacci,  William  T.,  106-44-2367 
Mongan,  Paul  D..  389-64-6995 
Morey,  Allen  F..  185-38-9613 
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Murphy.  Kevin  P.,  185-56-2935 
Myers,  Mark  A..  065-56-9468 
Pafumy.  Joseph  261-23-5449 
Pincus.  Simon  H..  139-68-6516 
Poore.  Stephen  E..  027-46-8895 
Powell.  John  A..  546-15-9888 
Priest.  Jeffrey  G..  528-68-5948 
Pulcln.  Joseph  P..  075-58-8336 
Reece.  William  B..  418-02-6273 
Sandberg.  Glenn  D..  548-31-4651 
Santos.  Chae-Im.  102-54-4541 
Scribblck.  Frank  W..  III.  565-37-0714  - 
Sheppard.  John  M..  395-62-4812 
St  Pierre,  Patrick,  507-82-3175 
Stamatos,  John  M..  155-44-7027 
Stevens.  James  B..  260-92-5900 
Vu  Hung  Q..  217-82-0733 
Wilson,  Lawrence  A..  558-31-8086 
Zaenglein,  James  M..  252-19-3915 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Camp.  Larry  R..  420-74-4536 
Engle.  Rosemary  E..  390-60-5882 
Hogans.  William  R..  228-56-6595 
MueUer.  Donald  R.,  553-76-3403 

To  be  major 
Bloodworth,  Kenneth  E..  452-86-3229 
Galat.  Albert  G.,  273-40-8735 
Hayes,  Ronald  J..  302-46-4311 
Kodltek.  Edward  A..  557-76-8851 
Mitchell.  John  C.  524-78-0747 
Sevedge.  Steven  R..  497-56-9261 
Seymour.  Henry  C  266-80-6531 
Warrington.  Richard  D..  556-78-0055 

To  be  captain 
Costa.  Fernando  L..  583-74-5565 
Fuller.  Daniel  W..  562-98-2932 
Ginsburg.  Monroe  M..  072-42-3196 
Gonzalez.  Orland,  582-29-9430 
Matthews,  Robert  S..  408-98-9456 
McCarthy,  Michael  F..  423-82-7412 
Moore.  Frederic  A..  255-21-2864 
Taloumis.  Louis  J..  022-48-6956 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Dalse.  Richard  L.,  511-48-6704 
Langford,  Michael  J..  485-58-7970 
Moeller.  Robert  B..  Jr..  507-68-7985 
Morgan.  Earl  W..  387-54-7310 
To  be  captain 

Krause.  Keary  M..  501-64-1580 
Woodard.  Claude  L..  Jr..  512-50-0933 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Hartwick.  Ann  M..  465-68-7345 

To  be  major 
Benson.  Cindy  J..  534-48-1144 
Deyle.  Gail  D..  507-64-8286 
Digilio.  Catherine  D..  061-48-7352 
Hauret.  Keith  G..  571-90-1328 
Obrien.  Valerie  J..  022-44-0211 
Obusek,  John.,  222-42-5724 

To  be  captain 
Belcher.  Vicki  W..  516-84-0915 
Davies.  Jeannine  B..  037-40-6139 

ARMY  NURSE  (X>RPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Addison,  Shirley  G..  255-76-9755 
Amidon.  Janice  M.D.,  133-28-85-8507 
Daniels.  Nancy  M..  255-72-2143 
Evans.  Suzanne  S..  518-54-6543 
Firth,  Joan  M.,  074-44-0487 
Rak.  Doris  J..  506-56-8182 
Robertson.  Katherine  E..  105-38-8644 
Stark,  Diane  M..  523-54-7039 
To  be  major 

Aponteoquendo.  Margarita.  583-78-0419 
BaUer.  PatricU  M..  294-44-6499 


Bennett.  Dennis  L..  522-72-6038 
Bennett  Regina  K..  317-62-0176 
Bernard.  Cynthia  A..  373-62-1527 
Booth.  Mary  K..  410-98-1542 
Bradshaw.  Mary  C.  015-38-8203 
Brock.  Margo  D..  439-86-3305 
Brown,  (^arol  B..  111-44-4705 
Bruce.  MarceUa  J..  511-64-9240 
Bryant,  Elizabeth  A..  009-42-7271 
Buzzelli.  Michael  J..  474-54-1982 
Camovale.  Mary  P..  587-94-7731 
Carrow.  Harold  J..  029-32-4389 
Choi.  Brenda  S..  300-54-7231 
Clay.  Patricia  A..  129-42-6177 
Dahl.  Lynn  P..  435-02-8492 
Davidson.  Laura  L..  585-40-6384 
Davis.  Laurie  J..  154-46-9511 
Davis.  Lee  M..  565-60-0359 
Daze.  Susan  I.K..  145-38-1462 
Deeter.  Barbara  L..  284-58-4182 
Dimeglio.  Patricia.  213-64-2622 
Dlvelbiss.  Debra  J..  484-74-6993 
Donaldson.  Robert  D..  193-44-7200 
Eagan.  Janet  R..  336-50-4122 
Edwards.  Deborah  R..  014-48-9073 
Eltzen.  Joan  P..  191-42-6900 
Ewlnglonczak.  Debra  L..  022-44-8786 
Fleshln.  Diane  J..  484-70-9071 
Fleshin.  Richard  D..  466-84-5667 
Forestell.  Franclne  E..  472-68-9577 
Frederick.  William  C.  193-44-7966 
Frizell.  Garry  G..  554-56-9632 
GalUard.  Gladys  M..  247-84-4920 
Gaston.  Deborah  S..  526-04-6703 
Gibbons.  Rosemarie  Y..  388-64-1517 
Gilliam.  Linda  J..  227-84-9506 
Glenn.  Mary  A..  434-40-6574 
Gray.  Yolanda  A..  225-86-2032 
Hass.  Richard  E..  190-46-6136 
Haley.  David  L..  467-86-1191 
Hanke.  James  A.,  407-62-5139 
Hart,  Betty  J.T..  465-78-7862 
Henry,  JUl  D..  342-44-1275 
Hudson.  Beverly  K..  560-21-9333 
Ivey.  Donald  F..  227-72-3919 
Jewitt.  Maureen.  576-50-7137 
Johnson.  Kim  M..  391-66-1119 
Jones,  Maudie  F..  500-58-8232 
Jones,  Theresa  V..  048-48-0729 
Kanner.  Paula  A..  097-50-8211 
Kamofsky.  Jeannett  E..  556-72-8228 
Klmbrough.  Carol  D..  434-86-5346 
KuykendaU.  Deborah  K..  418-64-8478 
Leahy.  Mary  J..  177-46-7172 
Levee.  Robert  C.  328-36-3644 
Linton.  Hyacinth  V..  117-48-3722 
Ludwig.  Sally  B..  377-48-2209 
Manning,  Lois  J..  504-70-1680 
Martin.  Jerry  D..  491-60-1269 
McNabb.  Laurie  A..  538-64-9486 
Menter.  Kathleen  A..  054-50-9692 
MUford.  Elizabeth  A..  171-40-8805 
Murdock.  Eugene  J.,  253-84-9202 
Newcomb.  Shirley.  102-40-4490 
Okubo.  Annie  A..  549-08-0060 
Pittman.  Constance  L..  546-06-4890 
Plooster.  Lois  E..  503-70-6773 
Pritham.  Ursula  A..  121-46-6940 
Rang.  David  H..  517-58-6210 
Reagen.  Mary  S..  192-36-2113 
Reed.  Josephine  M..  165-36-6762 
Reid.  Robert  D..  504-62-3800 
Relnhart.  Susan  I..  284-52-9592 
Schmidt.  AniU  J..  338-48-5066 
Schreck.  Milagros  B..  584-48-6974 
Schulte.  Daneen  T..  216-62-2247 
Schulz.  Elaine  M..  290-54-4648 
Shanahan.  Susan  S..  226-84-3196 
Shaw,  Gloria  B..  541-64-7135 
Simmons.  Eddie  J..  238-96-2591 
Skipper.  Martha  J..  428-02-5541 
Slone.  Fancisca  M..  572-06-7899 
Smith.  Thomas  A..  246-70-8551 
Snyder.  Mary  E..  269-46-9189 


Sperling,  Eileen  M.,  012-46-4523 
Stowe,  Charles  E..  239-74-1823 
Talbott.  Donna  L.,  489-60-8506 
Temple.  Linda  M..  576-62-2972 
Towley.  Krlstlne  E..  219-64-7835 
Troxell.  Mary  L..  105-46-4736 
Wade.  Patricia  R..  216-72-9985 
Walk.  Bette  L..  240-84-4324 
Wesley.  Heidi  L..  216-68-9629 
Williams.  Robert  E..  528-58-7789 
Wyatt.  Dennis  W..  236-74-8775 
Zager.  Larry  K..  254-88-6019 
Zager.  Lydia  R..  514-58-8461 
Zunich.  Sheryl  A.,  382-62-0763 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Baratta.  Robert  A..  147-3fr-7797 
Manning,  Johnnie  R..  585-07-6725 

To  be  major 
Alston.  PrisciUa  M..  425-02-8891 
Anderson.  Donald  R..  216-52-5180 
Barnes.  Robert  D..  519-58-3664 
Bergsagel.  Carl  E..  438-68-8055 
Black.  Carol  A..  333-48-7698 
Bogardus,  John  E..  267-84-2895 
Bolton.  Shirley  A..  587-94-9028 
Brown.  SheUa  149-38-9084 
Burke.  James  E..  355-36-6876 
Cain.  David  M..  547-72-5262 
Caldwell.  Daniel  J..  191-44-5778 
Carroll.  Terry  D..  259-72-4743 
Chandler.  David  W..  257-90-5501 
CoUyer.  Michael  R..  518-68-1850 
Dalton.  Raymond  P..  207-44-7129 
Dodd.  Kenneth  M..  254-92-7787 
Donnewerth.  Darwyn  D..  483-66-0978 
Dunlap.  Walter  R..  443-50-1413 
Estes.  WUlllam  L..  445-48-2013 
Fletcher.  James  L..  491-60-9087 
Forkey.  Jerry  W.,  121-38-6903 
Gaines.  Kenneth  R..  231-76-9879 
Garland  .  Frederick  N..  243-86-9007 
Giambone.  Alfred  V.,  088-48-5638 
GUbreath.  Michael  J..  154-38-6319 
Green.  Kenneth  V..  214-52-2171 
Griffin.  Darrell  E..  450-78-9771 
Gwynn.  Herman  L..  Jr..  233-88-7056 
Handley.  Gary  W..  306-46-3319 
Hendricks.  Carl  E..  527-90-9804 
Herr.  Gary  E..  194-34-1503 
Hewitt.  Douglas.  001-36-5229 
HUdreth.  Charles  S..  450-86-6875 
Hughes.  James  D..  420-66-9733 
Hyde,  Garry  R..  461-72-6841 
Jocz.  Richard  J..  459-02-3190 
Jordan.  Timothy  J..  585-30-4439 
Karwatka  Joseph,  335-46-0128 
Kinslow,  Garland,  Jr..  417-62-9691 
Kohler.  Paul  D..  184-46-2474 
Langford,  Roland  E..  256-70-7399 
McCoUum  Jeffrey.  401-62-9085 
McGibony.  Charles  M..  265-27-3808 
Miller,  Deborah,  A.L..  067-38-2679 
MUls.  Douglas  E.,  073-46-9722 
Moonan.  David  T..  056-38-1694 
Moore.  Walter.  Jr..  587-50-6398 
Morris.  WlUlam  D..  238-88-5545 
Munger.  Duane  C.  504-54-0091 
Oney.  Gerald  L..  401-83-1520 
Patrick.  Dale  E..  455-72-1710 
PengeUy.  Michael  H..  164-38-1699 
Peters.  Leslie  J..  261-88-3940 
Pleters.  John  R..  456-92-0113 
Pilcher.  Lester  Y..  250-72-5281 
Provencher.  Marc  A..  077-46-8117 
Ramirez.  GUbert.  467-86-1271 
ReiUy,  Paul  M..  503-74-4202 
Sanchez.  Ramon  M..  463-92-8033 
SchUhab.  John  C.  428-96-7532 
Seal.  Lawton  A..  437-72-9500 
Semarge.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  585-64-1737 
Settles,  Carl  E..  465-72-4455 
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smith.  Oregory  P..  253-M-0974 
Soefer.  Harvey  O..  225-72-0292 
Spencer.  LanU  V..  310-58-9791 
Stanley,  Clarence.  Jr.,  262-72-3309 
Vandervoort.  Peter  A..  095-46-0659 
Voetach.  John  A..  IV.  194-42-9507 
Wert.  Johnny  L..  430-98-0335 

7b  be  captain 
Allen.  Kimberly  O..  529-92-7297 
Behel.  Raymond  M..  II,  413-92-2813 
BoniewiCK,  Edmimd  I..  214-60-6129 
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lette.  Victor  W..  201-46-4805 


Cu*is,  John  T..  261-86-1909 
Daliney.  Harold  J..  444-68-2852 
Hadson,  Russell  F.,  572-66-5248 
Ruaolph,  Roger  J.,  158-58-6604 
Smith,  Franli  J..  449-27-6955 
Watson,  Ralph  R.,  432-96-2294 
WelBhaar.  Randy  W.,  215-54-3867 
Weat.  Susan  R..  266-84-2779 
Wyatt.  Michael  L.,  413-72-8103 


April  28,  1987 


To  be  first  lieutenant 
Cutler,  fheresa  L..  076-50-5709 
Dimond,  Douglas  J.,  233-90-4622 
Helman,  John  C,  258-21-9843 
Merlino,  Joseph  C,  027-54-4638 
Nagy,  Alfred  A.,  III.  403-08-4298 

j    To  be  second  lieutenant 
Brewer,  Howard  K.,  494-68-8117 
Connell,  Lawrence  B.,  035-36-0739 
KiyokaMa,  Guy  T.,  575-54-0600 
Miller.  F  oger  J.,  Jr.,  576-92-8071 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— raesday,  April  28,  1987 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

As  we  give  thanks,  O  God.  for  the 
gifts  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  we  admit 
that  we  do  not  always  rise  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  faith,  nor  do  we  hold  to  the 
hope  that  is  promised,  nor  do  we  expe- 
rience love  as  You  have  intended.  Yet, 
we  are  grateful  that  You  accept  and 
love  us,  not  as  we  wiU  be.  but  as  we 

&r6* 

In  this  we  offer  our  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  Amen. 


is  her  knowledge  of  state  secrets.  This 
contradicts  new  emigration  guidelines 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  that  security  classifica- 
tion is  generally  limited  to  5  years,  and 
no  longer  than  10  years.  After  16 
years,  any  loiowledge  Ms.  Nudel  may 
have  possessed  is  now  outdated. 

Yesterday.  April  27.  was  Ms.  Nudel's 
birthday.  What  better  birthday 
present  can  we  send  than  an  urgent 
plea  for  her  exit  visa.  If  you  wish  to 
join  us  in  this  effort,  please  contact 
my  office  or  the  office  of  Representa- 
tive NORMAM  Lent  to  cosign  this  letter. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKEai.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  853.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


GRANT  AN  EXIT  VISA  TO  IDA 
NUDEL 


(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
celebrating  the  birthday  of  Ida  Nudel, 
Soviet  refusenik.  by  cosigning  a  letter 
to  U.S.S.R.  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
requesting  that  Nudel  receive  an  exit 
visa. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Lent,  and  I  will  be 
sending  the  letter  next  week  asking 
the  Soviet  leader  to  grant  Ms.  Nudel's 
pending  exit  visa  request  so  that  she 
may  join  her  sister  in  Israel. 

Ida  Nudel  has  been  trying  since  1971 
to  emigrate  and  be  reunited  with  her 
sister  in  Israel.  In  the  past  16  years 
she  has  been  subjected  to  continued 
isolation,  harassment,  and  persecution 
for  her  efforts  to  emigrate  and  for  her 
support  of  other  ref  useniks. 

The  official  reason  for  rejection  of 
Ms.  Nudel's  application  for  an  exit  visa 


THE  OMNIBUS  TRADE  BILL 
(Mr.  LIGHTPOOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIGHTPOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  this  body,  we  appear 
to  be  headed  in  the  direction  of  taking 
an  oversimplified  approach  to  solving 
a  complex  problem.  This  time  it  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  form  of  trade  protec- 
tionism to  be  included  in  H.R.  3.  the 
omnibus  trade  bUl  of  1987. 

It  would  be  nice  if  our  trade  deficit 
problem  could  be  solved  by  slapping 
on  import  quotas  or  raising  import 
duties.  It  sounds  easy,  and  for  some  it 
makes  good  political  sense.  But  there 
is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  pro- 
tectionism is  bad  public  policy.  Trade 
protectionism  raises  prices  for  Ameri- 
can consumers,  limits  their  freedom  of 
choice,  and  removes  incentives  for 
American  industry  to  continue  with 
their  efforts  to  become  more  competi- 
tive. 

A  particularly  troublesome  problem 
with  protectionist  measures  at  this 
time  is  that  the  countries  they're 
aimed  at  are  some  of  our  best  agricul- 
tural export  customers.  In  the  current 
world  market  glutted  with  agricultural 
commodities,  our  agricultural  exports 
are  extremely  vulnerable  to  the  retali- 
atory action  that  would  result  from 
trade  protectionism.  The  agricultural 
export  markets  we  currently  enjoy 
and  badly  need  to  expand  would 
simply  shift  to  other  exporting  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  in  mind  that  in  the 
long  run  protectionist  measures 
cannot  and  will  not  lead  to  a  more 
open  world  marketplace,  particularly 
for  agricultural  exports.  This  ap- 
proach is  a  fundamental  contradiction 
of  the  purpose  of  trade  legislation  and 
should  be  rejected  by  this  Congress. 


A  NEW  ORDER  IN  WORLD 
TRADE 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  this 
House.  Our  trading  partners,  as  well  as 
the  American  people,  are  watching  to 
see  whether  or  not  we  have  the 
wisdom  to  call  for  a  new  order  in  world 
trade  40  years  after  World  War  II. 
Many  of  our  trading  partners  who 
have  exploited  a  one-way  trade  rela- 
tionship expect  America  to  shrink 
from  this  challenge.  But  America's 
workers  and  employers  are  counting 
on  us  to  stand  for  them  for  a  change. 
The  choice  is  clear. 

There  are  those,  like  the  President 
of  our  country,  who  are  opposed  to  the 
Gephardt  amendment.  They  somehow 
believe  that  the  Nation's  trade  deficit 
is  only  the  fault  of  the  American 
people.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  what 
Japan's  top  negotiator  has  to  say  on 
the  issue  of  trade  fairness: 


It  is  a  waste  of  time  for  Americans  to  try 
to  sell  supercomputers  to  Japanese  Govern- 
ment agencies  or  universities  no  matter  how 
superior  they  are  in  price  or  quality. 

The  same  attitude  prevails  on  auto 
parts,  agriculture,  wood  products,  or 
any  other  item  we  try  to  export. 

Until  our  trading  partners  know  that 
we  will  ^-etaliate  against  their  imfair 
trade  practices,  they  will  continue  to 
laugh  at  us.  The  President  is  dead 
wrong  when  he  says  the  Gephardt 
amendment  Is  a  steam  roller  that  will 
knock  the  house  down.  If  he  would 
bother  to  read  the  amendment,  he 
would  learn  it  has  so  many  safety 
valves  built  into  it  it  resembles  not  a 
steam  roller  but  a  pipe  organ  that 
alerts  our  trading  partners  to  face  the 
music.  The  people  of  my  district  are 
tired  of  being  trade  patsies! 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  NATIONAL 
ORGAN  DONOR  WEEK 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  "National  Organ  Etonor  Week." 
There  are  no  greater  humanitarians 
than  those  who  decide  to  donate 
organs.  They  deserve  our  recognition 
and  gratitude  and  I  hope  that  all  of  us 
will  follow  their  example. 

At  this  time  there  are  hundreds  of 
children  around  the  country  waiting 


>.m. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D1407  is  2«7  p.r 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indioues  words  inserted  or  appended,  rathe,  than  spoken,  by  .  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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for  organ  donaticms  as  their  parents 
pray  for  a  miracle.  Ifr.  Sp^er,  mir- 
acles can  happen. 

Most  States  have  very  simple  proce- 
dures for  notifying  authorities  that  in 
the  case  of  accident  or  injury,  a  person 
wishes  his  organs  to  be  donated.  BCany 
people  have  also  decided  to  make  their 
family  and  loved  ones  aware  of  this  de- 
cision. We  should  all  do  this. 

I  say  this  at  the  same  time  that  one 
of  my  youngest  constituents  is  in  ChU- 
dren's  Htmpital  in  Pittsburgh  waiting 
for  a  liver  tranqilant. 

Seven-year-old  Ronnie  de  Sillers  suf- 
fers from  a  fatal  liver  disease  and  des- 
perately needs  a  transplant.  After 
hearing  of  Ronnie's  plight,  our  Fort 
Lauderdale  community  raised  almost 
$200,000.  including  a  $1,000  contribu- 
tion from  President  Rekgan. 

This  spectacular  generosity  is 
matched  in  an  instant  by  the  priceless 
gift  of  a  healthy  organ.  I  pray  that 
Ronnie  receives  a  liver  in  time  to  save 
his  life  and  that  all  of  us  designate 
ourselves  as  organ  donors  in  case  of  ac- 
cident. 

This  boy's  situation  is  desperate  and 
he  desperately  needs  to  find  another 
liver. 
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A  BILLION  DOLLAR  BABY 

(Mr.  OLIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ranarks.) 

Mr.  OlilN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  begin 
today  our  consideration  of  one  of  the 
major  legislative  initiatives  of  the 
100th  Congress.  I  intend  to  support 
the  trade  bHI.  and  I  hope  we  put  to- 
gether a  bill  the  President  will  sign. 

I  do,  however,  have  a  concern.  It's 
section  662— a  little  matter  that  I've 
labeled  "a  billion  dollar  baby."  By  ma- 
nipulating  the  formula  by  which 
nSDA  decides  whether  to  reduce  the 
support  price  for  the  surplus  milk  it 
buys,  this  section  would  raise  taxpayer 
costs  by  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
and  consiuner  costs  by  $700  million. 

And  that  billion  dollars  is  only  part 
of  the  story.  Section  662  is  a  backdoor 
attempt  to  undermine  the  dairy  pro- 
gram that  was  carefully  crafted  in  the 
1985  farm  biU.  The  trade  bill  is  not  the 
place  to  change  domestic  agriculture 
policy. 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  eliminat- 
ing section  662  from  the  bill.  This  bil- 
lion dollar  baby  deserves  no  support 
from  us.  It's  not  worthy  of  adoption. 


a  1210 

THE  OMNIBUS  TRADE  BILL 
(Mr.  BALLENOER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  as  a  part  of  our  trade 


leg^ation  would  trigger  a  trade  war. 
W^l,  it  is  obvious  to  workers  in  the 
textile  industry,  the  apparel  industry, 
the  electronics  industry,  the  steel  in- 
du^ry.  the  automobile  industry,  and 
ma^y  other  industries  that  we've  been 
engbged  in  a  trade  war  for  years.  So 
far]  we've  lost  practically  every  skir- 
Our  opponents  in  this  war  have 
I  our  markets,  appropriated  our 
and  put  up  immovable  barriers  to 
f air^  trade.  They  have  seized  our  tech- 
nology and.  using  clandestine  tactics 
ovemment  subsidies,  have  flooded 
Nation  with  products  in  a  deliber- 
.ttempt  to  undermine  competition. 
/  have  in  some  cases  destroyed  our 
luctive  capacity,  seriously  Jeopard- 
:  our  defense  capability.  If  that's 
not  [war,  then  I  don't  know  what  you 
call  I  it.  It's  time  to  fire  a  shot  across 
the  bow  and  let  our  opponents  know 
we  tu-e  taking  this  conflict  seriously. 
Wejdon't  want  a  war;  in  fact,  there  is 
relief  built  into  this  amendment  that 
womd  allow  the  President  to  use  his 
ownj  discretion  in  enforcing  its  provi- 
sions. All  we're  asking  for  is  a  truce. 
Wh^t  this  amendment  is  designed  to 
do  ii  to  get  truce  talks  going. 


America  means  business 

(Bfr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Congress  debated  the 
tradb  bill  last  year,  the  1985  trade  defi- 
cit «as  $148  billion. 
In[  1986  the  trade  deficit  worsened, 
_  to  a  record  $170  billion.  In 
nary  of  this  year  alone,  the  deficit 
[$15  billion— the  third  largest 
Ithly  imbalance  on  record, 
fer  the  last  5  years,  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit  has  set  one  new  record  after  an- 
other. We  have  stood  idle  as  factories 
closed  down  and  jobs  left  the  country. 
Tmde  barriers  must  end.  The  bleed- 
ing <  if  American  industry  must  stop. 

Tl  e  Gephardt  amendment  gives  us 
the  leverage  we  need  to  open  markets 
to  American  goods.  It  is  the  key  to  let- 
ting, the  world  know  that  America 
mea^is  business. 


SUPPORT  ENFORC^EMENT: 
["S    GIVE    THE    STATES    THE 
T(JOLS 

(l4rs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  ^marks.) 

Mis.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spiU  landmark  reforms  enacted  in 
19841  child  support  delinquency  still 
remains  a  national  disgrace.  While  ab- 
sentee parents  ignore  legal  child  sup- 
port orders,  families  are  falling  onto 
the  jwelf  are  rolls.  I  have  introduced 
corrective  legislation:  the  Child  Sup- 
port Enforcement  Improvement  Act  of 
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1987.   As   Congress   loolu   at   welfare 
reform,  this  is  welfare  prevention. 

Now,  the  welfare  reform  bill  now 
before  Ways  and  Means  contains  some 
important  child  support  provisions. 
But,  net  enough.  We  must  give  en- 
forcem^t  authorities  all  the  tools 
they  ne^d  to  do  their  job. 

Why  mandatory,  inunediate  wage 
withhol  ling? 

More  >ften  than  not,  the  current  30- 
day  deinquency  "grace  period"  is 
stretched  into  montiis.  if  not  years. 
Such  ddinquency  periods  create  hard- 
ship. Tl|iey  also  force  the  creation  of 
new  and  unnecessary  bureaucracy— an 
administrative  "Rube  CSoldberg"— as 
additional  manpower  is  required  to 
track  doiwn  delinquent  payments. 

Why  do  States  need  direct  access, 
from  StSte  to  State,  to  employment  se- 
curity information? 

And  Why  should  we  increase  penal- 
ties on  States  that  do  not  comply? 

Recip^ity  is  the  key  to  the  system. 
The  good,  aggressive  enforcement  ef- 
forts of  your  State  may  be  completely 
negated  [by  a  neighboring  State  that  is 
intentioiially  or  unintentionally  serv- 
'e  haven  for  deadbeats. 
sat.  if  we  are  serious  about 
iport  as  a  legal  and  moral  obli- 
id  if  we  are  determined  on 
^  iorm.  it  is  essential  that  we 
give  the  I  States  the  tools  they  need  to 
do  the  job. 

I  ask  liy  colleagues'  support. 
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URGING  SUPPORT  FOR  PAS- 
SAGE OP  OMNIBUS  TRADE  ACTT 
OP  1987 

(Mr.  TISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mihute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VtSClXySKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  sttrong  support  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Att  of  1987  (H.R  3).  This  legis- 
lation will  strengthen  and  improve 
current  U.S.  trade  laws  by  addressing 
the  growing  trade  deficit  and  helping 
to  restore  the  competitiveness  of  our 
domestic  industries. 

With  the  trade  deficit  growing,  we 
must  wo^k  to  pass  legislation  that  will 
address  Jthis  problem  and  allow  the 
United  States  to  compete  l>oth  here 
and  abn^.  This  bill  seeks  to  do  this 
by  opening  markets,  not  closing  them. 
It  seeks!  negotiations  to  reduce  and 
eliminat^  trade  barriers,  not  erect 
them. 

One  industrial  sector  that  benefits 
from  thii  bill  is  the  U.S.  steel  industry. 
Plagued  !by  declining  demand  in  the 
United  States  and  growing  foreign  iro- 
ports,  tl^e  industry  needs  assurance 
that  current  laws  against  unfair  trade 
practices  from  foreign  competitors  are 
enforcedi 

One  provision  in  H.R.  3  amends  the 
Steel  Import  Stabilization  Act  of  1984 
to  give  greater  enforcement  authority 


to  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  by 
allowing  him  to  enforce  quantitative 
restrictions  with  respect  to  steel  im- 
ports shipped  from  countries  covered 
under  the  current  voluntary  restraint 
program  which  involve  transshipment 
of  imports  from  third  country  mar- 
kets. It  is  estimated  that  25  percent  of 
steel  imports  arriving  in  the  United 
States  in  1986  were  from  nonarrange- 
ment  covmtries.  Provisions  have  been 
included  to  resolve  this  problem. 

Notwithstanding  imports,  H.R.  3  will 
also  assist  companies  who  suffer  from 
import  injury  by  providing  relief  in 
the  form  of  supplemental  vmemploy- 
ment  benefits.  For  those  who  have 
worked  to  contribute  to  the  success  of 
their  firm  and  who  now  suffer  from 
indefinite  layoffs  or  dislocation,  this 
bill  strengthens  the  trade  adjustment 
assistance  program  by  providing  re- 
training assistance  for  workers  dislo- 
cated by  imports. 

In  closing,  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  supporting  passage 
of  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987. 


26  percent  more  new  jobs,  we  have  cut 
off  all  the  job  growth  in  this  country." 
Let  us  not  do  something  silly.  Let  us 
try  to  protect  the  American  people  by 
staying  away  from  protectionism. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  AWARD 

BOARD 

Mr.  MKTHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  96-114,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  98-33  and  Public  Law  99- 
161,  I  have  today  appointed  to  the 
Congressional  Award  Board  Mr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Plough  of  Memphis,  TN,  from 
private  life,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Wolf,  from  the  House. 


STOP  EXPORTING  AMERICAN 
JOBS 


GEPHARDT  AMENDMENT  GOES 

TOO  FAR 
(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  problems  with  the  trade  bill 
that  is  before  us  this  week,  but  none 
of  them  are  as  bad  as  the  so-called 
Gephardt  amendment.  The  Gephardt 
amendment  does  not  penalize  those 
countries  that  are  acting  in  unfair 
ways.  It  goes  beyond  that,  and  it  says 
that  if  there  is  a  trade  imbalance  that 
exists,  irrespective  of  the  reason  for  it, 
we  are  going  to  punish  those  countries 
that  are  involved  in  that. 

Which  countries  fall  into  that  cate- 
gory? The  Pacific  Rim  countries. 
Those  of  us  in  the  West,  in  California 
and  Oregon  and  Washington,  who  are 
involved  in  trade  Itnow  that  this  is  a 
dagger  directed  at  the  hearts  of  our 
economies.  This  is  not  the  way  to  open 
the  gates  of  trade,  this  is  the  way  to 
close  the  gates  of  trade.  This  is  the 
way  to  lose  jol>s. 

If  we  work  hard  enough  this  week  in 
this  Congress,  we  not  only  can  send 
Mr.  Nakasone  home  with  a  black  eye, 
but  we  can  make  sure  that  we  embark 
on  new  attitudes  here  that  make  us 
lose  jobs  rather  than  increase  jobs. 

Since  1973  the  United  States  has 
had  a  26-percent  increase  in  Jobs. 
Japan,  whom  we  evidently  fear,  had  a 
10-percent  increase  in  jobs.  Western 
Europe  had  no  increase  in  jobs. 

If  we  work  hard  enough  and  we 
adopt  protectionist  attitudes  from 
other  coxmtries  in  the  world,  we  might 
be  able  to  turn  our  economy  around. 
Then  maybe  we  can  stand  here  in  10 
years  and  say,  "Instead  of  giving  you 


(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  Itnow  how  the  other  Members  feel, 
but  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  exporting 
American  jobs,  especially  when  on  an 
average  they  come  from  districts  like 
mine  in  Youngstown,  OH.  Further- 
more, I  am  amazed  to  see  the  generals 
and  admirals  go  on  television,  look  the 
camera  in  the  eye,  and  say  that  it  bol- 
sters our  national  security  to  buy 
cheap  foreign  goods. 

That  completely  amazes  me,  while 
our  manufacturing  plants  close,  and 
CJod  forbid  if  a  crisis  arose,  how  would 
we  surge  to  meet  an  opponent? 

Another  thing  that  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Pentagon  under  that  type  of 
philosophy:  What  would  America 
defend  herself  with?  styrofoam?  We 
do  not  have  any  more  steel  or  manu- 
facturing. Think  about  it. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  for  Congress 
today  to  send  a  firm  legislative  mes- 
sage around  the  world  that  America 
will  no  longer  be  the  trade  sissies  of 
the  international  community. 

I  would  fiui,her  like  to  say  one  thing 
to  the  generals  and  admirals  in  the 
Pentagon  who  may  be  watching.  I  do 
not  get  much  business  from  them 
anyway.  I  think  that  we  could  hire  a 
lot  of  generals  and  admirals  a  lot 
cheaper  in  Taiwan,  and  maybe  we 
should  send  that  message. 

So  I  am  hoping  today  that  we  put 
some  teeth  in  our  trade  laws  and  stop 
exporting  all  these  American  jobs.  I 
think  that  we  have  gone  belly-up  and 
crazy  in  this  Congress. 


Mr.    RAVENEL.    Mr.   Speaker,   the 
greatest  creatiu-es  that  ever  breathed 
the  good  air  of  our  planet  still  live— 
they  are  the  great  whales.  Possessed 
of  superior  intelligence  as  yet  unfath- 
omed,  they  habitate  the  vastness  of 
their   element   in   family   groups  en- 
gaged in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  feed- 
ing, loving,  cavorting,  and  singing— to 
man  they  pose  no  threat  whatever, 
only  endearing  curiosity— from  us  they 
have  endured  centuries  of  torture  and 
death  almost  to  their  very  extinction— 
finally,  in  1985,  after  years  of  devoted 
endeavor    by    friends    of    the    whale 
throughout   the   world,   the   Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission  was  per- 
suaded to  cause  a  moratorium  on  com- 
mercial whaling— but,  now,  tragically, 
just  after  the  last  Japanese  whaling 
ship  returned  from  its  wanton  mission, 
its  cruel   harpoons  shined   and  the 
bodies    of    its    1.941    victims    stored 
neatly   below   decks.   Japan   has   an- 
nounced  that   it   will   subsidize   the 
miu-der  of  876  more  gentle  giants  this 
winter,  "scientific  research,"  they  pro- 
claim this  planned  slaughter,  "we  have 
to  study  the  interior  of  their  ears  to 
determine    their    ages,"    they    say— a 
Pearl  Harbor  this  act  will  be  upon 
these    largest    of    God's    creatures- 
shame  on  you,  Japan!  Shame  on  you. 
Japan! 


D  1220 

SHAME  ON  YOU,  JAPAN.  FOR 
KILLING  THE  WHALES 

(Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  as  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


AMERICANS  WANT  FAIR 
CHANCE  IN  TRADE 

(Mr.  GRANT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
the  largest  debtor  nation  in  the  world. 
H.R.  3  is  a  good  beginning  to  cure  that 
and  I'm  supporting  it. 

I'm  from  Florida,  which  is  famous 
for  its  tourists,  agriculture,  and 
common  sense.  The  people  in  my  dis- 
trict may  have  difficulty  calculating 
exchange  rates  but  they  know  a  raw 
deal  when  they  see  one.  And  right  now 
that's  what  they're  getting. 

This  Congress  could  have  drafted  a 
reckless  response  to  the  outcry  from 
millions  of  workers  who  have  been  dis- 
placed by  floods  of  foreign  dumping 
but  it  did  not.  We  could  have  singled 
out  Japan  for  its  barriers  to  American 
made  skis,  autos.  tobacco  products, 
rice,  beef,  and  citrus,  but  we  did  not. 
This  legislation  is  a  measiu'ed  first 
step  to  isolate  and  respond  to  trade  in- 
equities. But  fundamental  to  this  bill 
is  the  belief  that  boosting  exports,  not 
erecting  trade  barriers,  is  the  only  sen- 
sible strategy  for  our  Nation. 

We  have  agonized  long  and  hard 
over  our  own  mistakes  and  emerged 
stronger  for  it. 

Now  this  bill  speaks  to  our  friends, 
firmly:  not  with  threats,  but  with  sen- 
sible solutions. 


-I  Afro 
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Our  message  is  Americans  don't 
wmnt  to  run  the  world;  we  Just  want  a 
fair  chance  to  run  for  the  money. 


NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  WEEK 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Bfr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  observe  National  Volunteer  Week 
to  bring  attention  to  the  hundreds  of 
volunteers,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions in  communities  all  across  Amer- 
ica that  offer  services  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  and  not 
of  the  Government,  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  Government. 

All  across  this  coimtry  neighbors 
help  neighbors,  and  people  join  asso- 
ciations to  address  the  needs  of  the 
community  such  as  to  assist  convales- 
cence by  the  ill.  to  offer  education 
supplements  for  the  impoverished  or 
the  newcomer  among  us.  and  to  bring 
art  to  the  community. 

My  wife.  Marjorle.  has  volunteered 
throughout  her  adult  life  for  many 
fine  organizations  in  central  Ohio 
such  as  Grant  Hospital's  Women's 
Service  Board,  the  Women's  Associa- 
tion of  both  the  Coluimbus  Symphony 
and  the  Columbus  Museum  of  Art,  and 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Colum- 
bus Zoological  Gardens.  From  a  per- 
sonal family  experience  I  know  volun- 
teerism  is  clearly  alive  and  well  in  cen- 
tral Ohio  and  I  congratulate  and  say 
thank  you  to  volunteers  all  across  our 
great  Nation. 


THE  GEPHARDT  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  C30RD0N  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Gephardt  amendment, 
and  in  doing  so  I  would  like  to  address 
one  aspect  of  that  amendment.  That  is 
the  criticism  that  I  have  heard  that  it 
would  be  veto  bait  for  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  did  not  and 
should  not  be  intimidated  from  its  re- 
sponsibilities by  a  threat  of  a  veto.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  play  a  role  in 
the  development  of  responsible  trade 
policy. 

Bir.  Speaker,  let  me  advise  anyone 
that  would  care  to  read  the  biU  that 
they  would  find  that  there  is  an  auto- 
matic veto  built  into  that  legislation 
for  the  President  in  that  he  can  waive 
any  sanctions  that  he  thinks  would  be 
detrimental  to  our  country.  So  there  is 
a  veto  built  in.  Do  not  be  misled  or  in- 
timidated by  threats  of  a  veto. 

We  must  go  forward  with  responsi- 
ble legislation. 


TR  ^DE  AND  INTERNA-nONAL 
E  CONOMIC  POLICry  REFORM 
ACT 

(1  Ir.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
reinarks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
begin  debate  on  H.R.  3,  the  Trade  and 
International  Economic  Policy  Reform 
Act*  This  is  an  important  debate,  one 
that  will  affect  the  shape  of  ou;-  ccon- 
omi  for  years. 

Tpe  choices  are  simple.  Do  we  follow 
the'  course  of  mutually  beneficial 
international  trade  or  do  we  begin  an- 
other round  of  beggar-thy-neighbor 
trade  policies. 

Tie  first  path  has  given  Americans 
unpkralled  economic  opportunity,  it 
has  I  raised  our  standard  of  living  and 
creaited  more  consumer  choice  and  em- 
plojpnent  opportumity  than  anywhere 
elselin  the  world. 

THe  second  path— the  one  our  col- 
league Mr.  Gephardt  would  take  us 
down— would  throw  up  the  walls  of 
protectionism,  saying  we  can't  com- 
pete with  our  trading  partners  and  we 
must  hide  behind  newly  errected  walls 
of  fortress  America. 

Mt.  Speaker,  we  can  and  should  be 
morfe  competitive.  H.R.  3  contains 
som^  provisions  which  will  help  us 
mov0  toward  a  better  international 
trading  system.  It  manages  this  with- 
out resorting  to  the  folly  of  protec- 
tionism incorporated  in  the  Gephardt 
amehdment. 

I  ffear  that  50  years  from  now  school 
chil<iren  will  study  the  disastrous  eco- 
nomic effects  wrought  by  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  in  the  same  way  we 
studied  the  Great  Depression  effects 
of  the  Smoot-Hawley  protectionist 
measures  of  the  1930's. 

Par  be  it  for  me  to  offer  advice  to 
my  Democratic  colleagues,  but  per- 
haps they  wiU  accept  a  word  of  cau- 
tions The  protectionism  begot  by 
Smobt-Hawley  type  tariffs  will  wreak 
havoc  on  our  economy.  It  wiU  raise 
prices  for  your  constituents,  it  will 
lower  their  standard  of  living,  and  it 
will  deny  them  expanding  employ- 
ment opportimlty. 

An  i,  it  might  not  help  your  political 
care<r.  After  all,  both  Smoot  and 
Hawley  were  defeated  after  passage  of 
their  trade  namesake. 
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OMNIBUS  TRADE  ACTT  OF  1987 
(.la.  ESPY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlniite  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3  the  Omnibus  Trade 
Act  pf  1987.  At  this  juncture  in  our 
histc^y  we  need  a  strong  trade  bill.  We 
are  ^  nation  beset  by  burdensome 
trade  deficit  issued  to  us  by  our  world 
tradihg  partners— a  trade  deficit  issued 
to  U4  by  unfair  trading  practices.  We 


want  open  and  free  trade,  but  we  need 
to  enforce  the  parameters  of  fair 
trade.    1 

H.R.  ^  will  help  correct  the  imfair 
advantages  exercised  by  other  nations 
on  t>ehi^f  of  their  exporters.  We  need 
to  protect  American  jobs  from  an 
overly  dager  and  dangerous  ambitious 
trade  mjentality  exhibited  by  some  of 
partners.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
Commerce  has  determined 
every  $1  billion  in  our  trade 
,  'e  lose  more  than  26,000  jobs. 
Our  staggering  deficit  for  1986  was 
$170  billion,  representing  about  4.5  bil- 
lion jobs.  We  need  to  pass  H.R.  3. 

Mr.  Si^aker,  in  particular,  our  pow- 
erful a^cultural  export  industry  re- 
corded its  first  trade  deficit  in  more 
than  35  years  for  3  consecutive 
1 1986. 1  know  we  can  outpro- 
country  in  the  world  with  a 
competitive  price.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve H.R.  3  wiU  mandate  fairness  in 
the  world  trade  arena.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  H.R.  3. 


our  t 
ment  ol 
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deficit. 


months 
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□  1230 

SUSPEND  MOST-PAVORED- 

NATKiN  TRADING  STATUS  FOR 
ROMANIA 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission jto  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  4nd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks4 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
important  legislative  week  in  the 
House.  We  will  be  debating  trade 
issues  which  will  affect  not  only  our 
Natlon'sjbut  the  entire  world's  econo- 
my and  prosperity. 

There  lis  also  an  important  issue 
within  the  trade  debate  on  which  I 
will  be  bffering  an  amendment  and 
which  I  irge  my  colleagues  to  support. 
My  amendment  to  H.R.  3  would  sus- 
pend most-favored-nation  trading 
status  toj  the  Communist  CSovemment 
of  Romania  for  6  months.  This  is  a 
moderate,  bipartisan  approach  which 
places  the  trading  ball  squarely  in  the 
Romania^  Government's  court.  This 
amendment  says  to  Romania  that  the 
United  States  wlU  not  continue  to  le- 
gitimize the  Romanian  Government's 
human  rights  repression  of  its  people 
through  MFN  status.  We  would  sus- 
pend MI*N  for  6  months  to  give  the 
Romaniiui  Government  that  time  to 
reverse  ite  continued  restriction  of  the 
right  of  l^ee  speech,  free  assembly  and 
association,  and  freedom  to  worship. 

The  sble  of  the  United  States  trade 
deficit  o\ier  the  past  3  years  with  Ro- 
mania wis  almost  4  to  1.  the  highest 
percentage  trade  deficit  our  country 
has  withjany  of  its  trading  partners, 
including!  Japan.  If  we  are  to  continue 
to  trade  twith  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment anp  allow  MFN.  we  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  country  to  treat 
its  citizei  s  with  dignity. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  trade  bill  amendment 
to  send  a  signal  to  Romania  that  the 
United  States  will  not  continue  to  tol- 
erate its  repressive  regime. 


LET  US  PASS  H.R.  3  WITHOUT 
GEPHARDT 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  district  in  Illinois,  the  southwest 
side,  is  bereft  of  Jobs  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, in  the  automotive  industry, 
and  has  been  victimized  by  unfair 
labor  practices  for  the  last  25  years.  It 
certainly  shows  that  if  you  ever  drive 
through  my  district  on  the  southwest 
side  of  the  metropolitan  area  of  Chica- 
go. 

I  am  going  to  support  H.R.  3  today 
because  my  district  wants  me  to  and 
because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  to 
send  that  signal  to  our  trading  part- 
ners overseas  that  we  will  no  longer 
tolerate  unfair  trading  practices.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  going  to  support  the 
Gephardt  amendment  for  the  reasons 
which  have  been  enunciated  earlier 
today  by  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia. It  is  a  Job-killer,  it  is  a  Job  taker- 
away.  If  the  Gephardt  amendment  is 
passed,  it  does  business  with  surplus 
countries.  But  we  are  the  surplus 
country  to  many  of  our  trading  part- 
ners throughout  the  world.  Would 
that  apply  to  us  as  well? 

The  Rostenkowsld  version  of  the 
Gephardt  amendment— and  the  Demo- 
crats are  divided  on  your  side  of  the 
aisle  as  to  what  form  that  kind  of 
trade  bill  should  take— the  Rostenkow- 
sld  version  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment certainly  does  indeed,  do  exactly 
what  Gephardt  wants  without  the 
harm  that  the  Gephardt  amendment 
produces. 

So  I  am  going  to  support  it.  This 
President  and  this  administration  has 
signaled  his  willingness  with  the  mi- 
crochip tariff,  with  the  wine  and 
cheese  yuppie  tariffs,  to  do  business. 
And  certainly,  will  the  next  President 
do  any  less,  from  whatever  party  he 
comes?  The  answer  is  no. 

HH.  3  and  the  Rostenkowsld  version 
are  the  version  to  vote  for. 


District  of  New  York,  we  have  lost 
over  21,000  manufacturing  jobs  in  4 
years— many  of  them  to  international 
markets.  Many  more  are  threatened 
by  unfair  foreign  competition.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  begin  export- 
ing our  products  and  stop  exporting 
our  jobs. 

H.R.  3  represents  the  most  compre- 
hensive restructuring  of  U.S.  trade 
policy  since  1974.  It's  strength  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  provides  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  a  complex  problem.  It  fo- 
cuses on  enforcing  internationally  rec- 
ognized rules  of  fair  trade;  it  provides 
support  to  increase  small  business  ex- 
ports; it  strengthens  the  laws  which 
protect  U.S.  intellectual  property 
rights  and  it  provides  the  incentives 
needed  to  make  our  Nation  more  com- 
petitive. 

For  too  many  years,  we  have  been 
inattentive  to  the  changing  markets 
abroad  at  the  expense  of  our  economy 
at  home.  H.R.  3  provides  the  tools 
America  needs  to  regain  our  position 
and  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
world  economy.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  voting  for  H.R.  3,  a  vote 
to  promote  the  growth  of  fair  and  con- 
structive world  trade. 


that  say  "Buy  American"  in  violation 
of  GATT.  We  have  export  subsidies 
that  run  to  $1  billion,  $1.5  billion  a 
year,  and  Government  R&D  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1986  to  the  tune  of  $60  bil- 
lion. So  do  not  for  a  moment  think 
that  Gephardt  does  not  set  a  prece- 
dent that  could  turn  around  and  bite 
us  in  the  backside. 


H.R.  3  PROVIDES  A  BALANCED 
APPROACH  TO  A  COMPLEX 
PROBLEM 

(Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
H.R.  3.  the  omnibus  trade  bill. 

The  staggering  trade  deficit  of  $170 
billion- which  has  quadrupled  since 
1981— demands  that  Congress  take 
action  now.  In  the  30th  Congressional 


WE  ARE  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 

DUMPER     IN     INTERNA-nONAL 

MARKETS 

(Mr.  c:rANE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  address  this  body's  attention  to 
an  important  ingredient  of  this  Gep- 
hardt amendment.  It  imposes  a  retal- 
iation and  a  very  sul>stantial  one  on 
both  trade  imbalances.  10  percent  a 
year,  and  this  applies  to  people  who 
may  be  engaged  in  totally  free  trade 
practices  with  us.  but  it  is  based  upon 
those  countries  that  have  excessive 
trade  balances  in  their  favor  and  a 
pattern  of  engaging  in  unfair  trading 
practices. 

And,  lest  you  think  that  we  are  off 
the  hook  with  regard  to  mere  legisla- 
tion the  moment  we  establish  a  favor- 
able trade  balance  with  some  of  our 
major  trading  partners,  they  could 
concoct  the  Gephardt  amendment, 
too,  because  we  are  the  world's  largest 
dumper  in  international  markets.  We 
liave  very  substantial  tariff  barriers. 
We  have  very  substantial  quotas  in 
place,  especially  sugar.  Talk  about  the 
Japanese  and  their  protection  of  rice; 
look  at  our  protection  of  sugar  in  this 
country. 

We  have  agricultural  import  quotas. 
The  European  Community  has  com- 
plained for  years  about  the  procedural 
delays  involved  in  trying  to  get  their 
telecommunications  products  into  our 
markets. 

In  addition,  we  have  congressionally 
mandated  public  procurement  policies 


JAPAN  SHOULD  STOP  HEMMING 
AND  HAWING  AND  OPEN  UP 
THEIR  MARKETS 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, well,  the  trade  battle  is  heating  up 
and  it  is  about  time.  It  is  good  for  this 
country.  Yesterday  the  President  said 
to  the  chamber  of  commerce  that 
Japan  should  stop  hemming  and 
hawing  and  open  up  their  markets. 
The  Japanese  have  been  hemming  and 
hawing  partly  t}ecause  this  administra- 
tion has  allowed  them  to  get  away 
with  it.  The  President  said  yesterday 
that  he  already  had  good  tools  in  the 
trade  battle.  If  so,  Mr.  President,  why 
the  record  trade  deficit?  Because  you 
have  failed  to  use  those  tools?  The 
truth  is  that  the  United  States  needs 
both  new  tools  and  more  aggressive 
use  of  them. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  would 
not  restrict  the  President's  powers,  it 
would  make  his  use  of  them  more  ef- 
fective and.  contrary  to  what  has  been 
said  here  earlier,  excessive  surpluses 
would  be  attacked  where  there  was  a 
pattern  of  unfair  trade  practices.  For 
years  foreign  nations  have  been  using 
imfair  advantages  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  many  of  their  markets. 
The  United  States  cannot  expect  for- 
eign competitors  to  give  up  their 
unfair  advantages  voluntarily.  Strong 
remedial  actions  by  us  are  required.  It 
is  time,  indeed  it  is  overdue,  to  move 
against  foreign  protectionism. 

H.R.  3  with  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment will  give  us  the  negotiating  lever- 
age to  do  just  that. 


LONG  BOMBS 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
according  to  newspaper  reports  the 
Nation's  bond  market  has  suffered  its 
worst  beating  in  3  years  as  thousands 
of  investors  sold  their  holdings  out  of 
fear  that  the  falling  dollar  will  take 
bonds  with  it.  Pessimism  and  collaps- 
ing prices  have  led  some  traders  to  de- 
scribe the  Treasury's  7%  percent  30- 
year  issue  as  the  "long  bomb"  rather 
than  the  "long~bond."  This  closely 
watched  bellwether  issue,  which  was 
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actively  trading  at  $1,000  as  recently 
as  March  26.  fell  to  $880  on  April  22. 
for  a  loss  of  12  percent.  A  10-year 
Treasury  note  that  had  value  of  $1,000 
in  March,  fetched  only  $900  in  April. 

Analysts  at  Shearson  Lehman 
Brothers.  Inc..  estimate  that  potential 
losses  in  the  $1  trillion  Treasury  bond 
market  amount  to  $20  billion,  of  which 
up  to  $7  billion  has  been  lost  on  bonds 
with  maturities  in  the  range  of  25  to 
30  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  surprise  about 
this  "massacre  of  the  innocents"  is 
that  it  has  not  occurred  earlier.  We 
are  witnessing  the  fallout  from  our  im- 
moral and  irresponsible  policy  of  delib- 
erate dollar  debasement.  Unless  Con- 
gress halts  the  diving  dollar,  by  fixing 
its  gold  content,  we  may  expect  more 
"long  bombs"  to  drop  and  explode  in 
our  midst. 
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Today  we  find  that  in  that  particu- 
lat  amendment,  it  allows  the  President 
tq  waiver  it.  if  it  is  in  law,  and  there 
h4s  to  be  a  strong  pattern  of  unfair 
trkde  practices  by  any  country  before 
it  Is  actually  implemented. 

^t  us  look  at  what  is  stake.  What  is 
at  stake  today  is  our  national  security 
and  the  standard  of  living  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren. 

Today  we  are  importing  as  much  oil 
as  we  did  back  in  1973  before  the  oil 
embargo  took  place.  This  past  year. 


D  1240 

OUR  NATIONAL  SECURITY  IS  AT 
STAKE 

(Mr.  BRYANT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  to  debate  H.R.  3,  the  omnibus 
trade  bill.  I  urge  Members  to  keep  in 
mind  that  what  we  are  debating  is  our 
national  security,  every  bit  as  much  as 
when  we  debate  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill. 

Our  independence  and  our  ability  to 
determine  our  future  course  as  a 
leader  among  nations  is  very  much  at 
stake,  and  until  we  have  a  policy  that 
demands  fairness  and  reciprocity  in 
trade,  one  that  demands  that  foreign 
nations  either  let  our  American  prod- 
ucts into  their  markets  or  get  their 
products  out  of  oiu-  market,  we  are  in- 
viting other  nations  to  continue  taking 
advantage  of  us. 

We  need  strong  sanctions  against 
trading  partners  who  refuse  to  play  by 
the  rules.  I  strongly  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  Gephardt  amendment  because 
it  demands  results  and  gives  us  the 
means  to  enforce  them. 

Our  choice  is  clear;  to  step  aside  as 
we  lose  control  over  our  economic  des- 
tiny, or  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
put  us  back  in  charge. 


OUR  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  IS 
ALSO  AT  STAKE 

(Mr.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  trade  bill  and  specifi- 
cally in  support  of  the  Gephardt 
amendment. 

A  lot  of  people  are  criticizing  the 
Gephardt  amendment,  but  let  me  say 
this.  In  my  opinion,  it  does  not  go  far 
enough. 


several  months,  we  imported  more 
ricultiutJ  products  than  we  export- 
even  though  we  are  the  garden 
)t  of  the  world. 

^e  are  importing  more  computer 
ips  and  robots.  Even  though  we  in- 
ited  robots,  60  percent  of  them  that 
being  utilized  today  in  oiu-  country 
are  made  by  the  Japanese. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  computer 
cli^ps  are  furnished  by  the  Japanese. 
The  Japanese  have  seven  of  the  larg- 
est banks  in  the  world.  Nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  American  people  say  that  they 
fe  !l  we  are  losing  our  competitive 
ed  je,  and  they  have  a  reason  to  feel 
thit  we  are  losing  our  competitive 
ed  ?e  because  the  trade  performing 
in  lex  in  just  6  years  has  dropped  48 
pe  rcent. 

'  Ve  are  exporting  a  third  less  today 
th  in  we  were  just  4  years  ago.  So  the 
pe  jple  are  justified  in  their  concern. 

J  ^  I  have  said  before,  the  people  are 
wi  y  out  in  front  of  the  Congress.  They 
w!  nt  something  done  about  the  trade 
imbalances  and  unfair  trade  barriers 
thit  are  put  up  against  the  products 
of  the  United  States'  hard-working 
m(  n  and  women  and  our  farmers  of 
th  s  country. 


Ria>ORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
DDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
)P  H.R.  1748.  DEPARTMENT  OP 
)EFENSE  AUTHORIZATIONS, 
988  AND  1989 

]At.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
or  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
re  )ort  (Rept.  No.  100-68)  on  the  reso- 
lu  ion  (H.  Res.  152)  providing  for  the 
ccmsideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1748)  to 
aiithorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
y^rs  1988  and  1989  for  military  func- 
ti<  ns  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
lei  els  for  such  Department  for  fiscal 
ye  ITS  1988  and  1989.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
H«use  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
pr  nted. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
P€  rmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
m  nute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
re  narks.) 

At.    pepper.    Mr.    Speaker,    once 
agiiin  I  rise  to  address  the  House  to 


April  28,  1987 

make  Members  aware  of  the  proce- 
dures f he  Rules  Committee  will  follow 
with 


April  28,  1987 
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lespect  to  the  Armed  Services 
Comm  Ittee's  request  for  a  rule  on  H.R. 
1748,  ( he  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

Prev  lously,  I  informed  Members  that 
the  I^ules  Committee  will  consider 
making  in  order  only  those  amend- 
ments iwhich  are  received  in  the  Rules 
Committee  by  this  Thursday.  Because 
of  changes  in  the  expected  timetable, 
and  in  order  to  meet  the  convenience 
of  the]  Members  of  the  House,  we  are 
extending  the  deadline  and  will  con- 
sider all  amendments  that  are  received 
in  the  committee's  office  by  6  o'clock 
p.m.  OB  Friday,  May  1. 

To  reiterate,  any  Member  who 
wishes]  to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
1748  ot-  to  the  Aspin  substitute  which 
may  become  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  if  it  is  adopted, 
must  lubmit  35  copies  to  the  Rules 
ttee  office  by  6  o'clock  on 
May  1. 
k  my  colleagues  for  their  coop- 
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•EPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
>e  Resolution  151  and  ask  for 
lediate  consideration. 
Ilerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 


H. 


Res.  151 

Resolhed,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of]  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare tlje  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  »ie  Whole  House  of  the  State  of  the 
Union  fbr  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3)  to  enhance  the  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can inoustry  and  for  other  purp)oses,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed jwith.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  the  amendment  made 
In  ordet  by  this  resolution  and  shall  contin- 
ue not  to  exceed  seven  hours  and  thirty 
minutes,  with  one  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  aid  Means,  with  one  hour  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  raiiklng  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee ♦n  Foreign  Affairs,  with  one  hour  to 
be  equAlly  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
with  one  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  with  thirty  min- 
utes to  pe  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  thel  Committee  on  Agriculture,  with 
thirty  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority thember  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion ana  Labor,  with  thirty  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 


Committee    on    Government    Operations, 
with  thirty  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  thirty  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on   Merchant  Marine   and   Fisheries,   with 
thirty  minutes  to  be  equally  dividend  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  with  thirty  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  8uid  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  the 
bill    shall    be    considered    for    amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  In  lieu  of  the 
amendments  now  printed  in  the  bUl,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  consisting  of  the  text 
of  "Committee  Print,  Committee  on  Rules. 
April  22,  1987"  as  modified  by  the  amend- 
ments contained  in  section  1  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this 
resolution  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule, 
said  substitute  as  modified  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  substitute   are   hereby 
waived.    No    other    amendments    to    the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
made  In  order  by  this  resolution  shall  be  in 
order  except  the  amendments  specified  In 
section  2  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  accompanying  this  resolution,  by.  and 
if  offered  by,  the  designated  member  or 
their  designees,  said  amendments  shall  be 
considered  only  In  the  order  specified  in  the 
report,  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
amendments     are     hereby     waived.     Said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the 
question  In  the  House  or  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  each  of  said  amendments 
shall  be  debatable  as  specified  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accompanying 
this  resolution,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment and  a  Member  opposed  thereto.  Pol- 
lowing  disposition  of  the  final  amendment 
made  In  order  by  this  resolution,  there  shall 
be  an  additional  period  of  general  debate  for 
not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes,  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority parties.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Conunittee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  made  in  order 
as  original  text  by  this  resolution.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bin  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit,  if  offered 
by  the  minority  leader. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Grat  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  QmLLENl.  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  15 1  is  a 
modified  open  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3.  the  Trade  and 
International  Economic  Policy  Reform 
Act  of  1987.  The  rule  provides  7V4  hours 
of  general  debate,  with  1  hour  of  debate 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  each 
of  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Energy  and  Commerce,  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  Banking,  and  with  30 
minutes  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  each  of  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture,  Education  and  Labor, 
GoverruTient  Operations.  Judiciary, 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Public  Works,  and  Small  Business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  makes  in  order 
as  the  original  bill  for  purposes  of 
amendment,  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  consisting  of  the 
text  of  the  Rules  Committee  print  of 
April  22.  Copies  of  the  committee 
print  were  sent  to  all  Members'  offices 
last  Friday.  The  text  of  the  Rules 
Committee  print  made  in  order  is 
modified  by  a  series  of  technical 
amendments  contained  in  section  1  of 
the  Rules  Committee  report  accompa- 
nying House  Resolution  151. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  consideration  of  the  bill, 
against  the  substitute,  and  against  all 
amendments  to  the  substitute  made  in 
order  under  the  rule.  Only  the  14 
amendments  contained  in  section  2  of 
the  report  accompanying  the  rule  are 
in  order,  only  if  offered  by  the  desig- 
nated Members  or  their  designees,  and 
only  in  the  order  specified  in  the 
report.  The  amendments  are  not  sub- 
ject to  amendment  or  to  a  demand  for 
a  division  of  the  question.  Section  2  of 
the  report  accompanying  the  rule 
specifies  debate  time  for  each  of  the 
14  amendments. 

After  the  last  amendment  is  dis- 
posed of,  there  wiU  be  an  additional  20 
minutes  of  general  debate,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  majority 
and  minority  parties.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rises,  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  committee. 
The  rule  also  provides  one  motion  to 
recommit,  if  offered  by  the  minority 
leader. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  fair  rule 
worked  out  in  a  spirit  of  bipartisan  co- 
operation. It  provides  for  full  debate 
and  consideration  of  the  momentous 
trade  issues  this  Congress  must  face.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  rule  and  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for 
purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  complicated  rule 
has  been  ably  explained  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee.  It  would 
be  redundant  indeed  for  me  to  go  into 
those  details  again. 


I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  unusually  complex  bill, 
involving  some  11  or  12  conmiittees. 
We  are  bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  the  consensus  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  and  the  Repub- 
lican leadership,  both  working  hand  in 
hand  to  piece  together  a  bill  so  that 
this  House  can  debate  it  fully  and 
then  on  final  passage  make  a  decision. 
Needless  to  say,  some  parts  of  it  are 
very  controversial.  A  trade  bill,  in  my 
opinion,  is  most  importsuit.  I  have 
always  advocated  some  curb  on  im- 
ports to  protect  American  industry. 
American  businesses,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole.  I  wear  a  necktie 
whenever  the  occasion  arises  that  Is 
crafted  with  pride  in  the  U.S.A.  When 
we  all  have  in  our  hearts  that  feeling, 
then  this  country  is  going  to  grow 
beyond  belief.  Eventually  we  hope  the 
markets  overseas  are  going  to  open  to 
us  as  we  will  open  our  markets  to 
those  other  countries. 

But  it  has  to  be  a  fair  trade  bill,  fair 
for  us,  and  fair  for  the  other  countries 
as  well.  Over  the  past  several  years  it 
has  been  a  one-way  street,  where  our 
doors  are  open  but  the  other  countries 
do  not  open  their  doors. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  see 
this  measure  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  am  glad  to  see  this  rule 
worked  out  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a 
historic  debate  on  trade  and  the  econ- 
omy. It  is  probably  as  historic  a  debate 
as  we  have  had  since  the  early  1930's 
when  we  debated  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  in  these  Chambers.  I  hope 
that  we  do  not  make  the  same  mis- 
takes that  the  Congress  made  then. 

Let  us  get  down  to  basics  as  we  look 
at  the  legislation  that  is  going  to  come 
before  us  and  remember  certain  princi- 
ples. 

First,  more  trade  means  more  jobs, 
more  trade  means  a  higher  American 
standard  of  living,  more  trade  means 
more  political  influence  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world,  and  more  trade  means 
a  healthy  and  expanding  industrial 
base.  On  the  other  hand,  protectionist 
trade  barriers  mean  less  trade,  fewer 
jobs,  higher  prices,  a  lower  standard  of 
living,  diminished  influence,  and  even- 
tually a  crippled  industrial  base. 

Second,  our  Nation's  future  and  our 
economic  and  strategic  well-being 
depend  on  how  well  we  compete  in  the 
international  marketplace.  American 
exporters  can  and  Will  win  the  battle 
for  the  hearts  and  minds  and  pocket- 
books  of  the  world's  consumers.  We 
cannot  use  protectionist  trade  barriers 
to  shield  American  industry  from  the 
inevitable.  We  must  not  say  to  the 
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greatest  Industrial  machine  the  world 
has  ever  known.  "You  cannot  compete. 
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rights;  (b)  the  toleration  of  cartels  or  other 
anti-competltlve  activities:  (c)  lack  of  trade 


sidered;    (b)    capital    formation    capability 
must  be  considered:  (c)  factors  relatlne  to 


dumping  and  countervailing  duties  on  X3S. 
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greatest  Industrial  machine  the  world 
has  ever  known.  "You  cannot  compete, 
so  you  dont  have  to  compete." 

I  am  ranlnded  of  the  story  of  the 
father  trying  to  help  his  6-year-old 
daughter  learn  how  to  ride  a  bike.  He 
is  guiding  her  along,  and  he  wants  to 
protect  her.  If  he  lets  go.  there  are 
risks.  There  are  risks  that  she  may  get 
hurt.  But  if  he  continues  to  hold  on 
and  to  guide  her.  there  is  another  risk: 
he  is  going  to  end  up  with  a  34-year- 
old  daughter  who  still  cannot  ride  a 
bike. 

We  must  not  go  back  to  the  danger- 
ous discredited  policies  of  the  past. 
Our  future  lies  in  tough,  successful 
competition,  not  in  self-defeating  pro- 
tectionism. That  fafled  in  the  1930's 
and  it  wlU  fail  again  today  if  we  try  it. 
Our  future  lies  in  more  trade,  not  less 
trade.  No  matter  how  many  bogiis 
"special  effects"  we  hang  on  this  bill, 
it  is  the  real  world  I  am  talking  about. 
We  cannot  go  back  to  the  future. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Alezahskb]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrieldW  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  support 
the  rule  and  to  support  the  bill,  and  I 
offer  for  historical  purposes  and  for 
the  benefit  of  people  in  the  press  who 
are  reviewing  this  debate  and  those 
reading  the  Recohd  a  summary  of  the 
biU  that  was  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  Export  Task 
Force,  which  is  chaired  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]. 

I  offer  this  because  it  is  a  succinct 
statement  and  summary  of  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  its  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  best  I  have  read,  and  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  offer  the  ETP 
summary  for  the  Record. 

I  would  add  that  the  trade  issue  has 
been  emerging  for  a  decade,  and  while 
our  balance  of  trade  deficit  has  dra- 
matically increased  over  the  last  6 
years,  the  trade  issue  has  festered  for 
about  10  years. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Export  Task  Force  for  pre- 
paring the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
for  this  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  summary  prepared 
by  the  Export  Task  Force  to  which  I 
referred  is  as  follows: 
Extort  Task  Force  Bnx  Summart— H.R.  3 

Traok     ahd     Irrrhatiohai.     Economic 

PoucT  RiFORM  Act 

In  January,  the  House  Democratic  Leader- 
ship reintroduced  HJi.  4800  (of  the  99th 
Congress),  as  HJl.  3,  the  broadest  piece  of 
trade  legislation  to  come  to  the  House  floor 
In  over  a  decade.  It  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  several  years'  efforts  at  trade  law 
reform,  and  also  contains  provisions  dealing 
with  export  promotion,  agricultural  trade, 
international  finance,  and  competitiveness. 

The  Rules  Committee  print  distributed  to 
Members  on  April  24  now  consists  of  legisla- 
tion reported  out  of  ten  standing  commit- 
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which  was  knit  together  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  committee  chairmen.  Those 
C(*nmittees  contributing  legislation  are: 
Wkys  and  Means.  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Foreign  Affairs.  Banking.  Education  and 
Labor.  Agriculture,  Small  Business.  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Government  Operations  and 
>llc  Works. 

summary,  while  far  from  exhaustive, 
is  Intended  to  give  a  comprehensive  over- 
viBv  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  these  commit- 
ters. Any  views  expressed  are,  of  course. 
th*se  solely  of  the  Export  Task  Force  staff. 
Title  VII.  dealing  with  changes  to  the  Tariff 
Sc|iedules.  is  not  covered  here: 

j     Ttflk  I.  Trade  Law  Amendkents 

I         SUBTITLE  a:  findings  AND  POLICT 

This  new  subtitle  is  comprised  of  a  series 
of  findings  on  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
U.$.  trade  imbalance,  and  the  necessity  of 
trade  deficit  reduction.  It  also  sets  forth  a 
U.9-  policy  that  the  U.S.  trade  account  shall 
be  In  equilibrium  by  1992.  and  that  the  U.S. 
shjll  work  towards  a  system  of  exchange 
rate  stability.  The  President  is  directed  to 
achieve  these  policy  goals  through  fiscal 
an^  regulatory  policy.  International  eco- 
noRiic  po!:cy  coordination,  attaclcs  on  unfair 
trading  practices  and  actions  on  Third 
W(B-ld  debt,. 

The  President  would  be  required  to  report 
armually  on  deficit  reduction  progress  and 
to  tubmit  to  Congress  a  statement  regarding 
th^  impact  of  proposed  legislation  or  reguJa- 
Uoas  on  U.S.  competitiveness. 
suviTLE    b:    negotiating    authority,    eh- 

FDRCEMENT  OF  U.S.  RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSE  TO 
FOREIGN  TRADE  PRACTICES 

Chkpter  1:  Trade  negotiating  authority  and 
\objective4 

since,  constitutionally,  trade  negotiations 
aresa  Congressional  responsibility,  the  Presi- 
dent needs  to  obtain  negotiating  authority 
froto  Congress.  This  authority  is  contained 
in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  must  be  re- 
newed periodically. 

Tiiriff  Cutting  Authority.— The  negotiat- 
ing! authority  ^  ^^-  l"!  w"s  intended  for 
use:  in  the  Tokyo  Round,  and  expired  in 
197^.  The  bill  would  extend  that  authority 
to  January  3,  1993.  In  negotiating  tariff  re- 
ductions, the  President  would  be  limited  to 
a  60  percent  reduction  if  a  further  reduction 
would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  U.S. 
industry.  Tariff  reductions  on  import-sensi- 
tive goods  must  be  phased  in  over  a  ten  year 
period. 

T  le  bill  provides  five  year  authority  to 
the  President  for  negotiating  with  Canada 
for  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  tariffs. 

Aton  Tariff  Barriers.— Sec.  102  gives  ti\e 
President  the  authority  to  negotiate  agree- 
me»ts  to  limit  the  use  of  non-tariff  barriers. 
Thlfe  authority  was  extended  in  1979.  and 
Willi  expire  in  early  1988.  This  negotiating 
authority  would  be  extended  until  January 
3.  |991.  with  a  possible  2  year  extension. 
Th«  President  is  specifically  empowered  to 
use, this  authority  to  propose  legislation  to 
Imjiement  the  Harmonized  Code  of  tariffs. 

Bilateral  Authority.— Extends  authority  to 
entfr  into  bilateral  trade  agreements  until 
January  3.  1993.  and  instructs  the  USTR  to 
identify  countries  with  which  bilateral  free 
trade  talk:s  might  be  pursued. 

Negotiating  Objectives.— In  order  to  dele- 
gate trade  negotiating  responsibUities  to  the 
President.  Congress  must  outline  its  objec- 
tivee  for  those  negotiations. 

The  bill  states  that  the  primary  overall 
objectives  of  trade  negotiations  are  the 
achievement  of  open,  equitable  and  recipro- 
cal market  access,  trade  barrier  reduction. 
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and  a  ^ore  effective  international  trading 
systemJ 

Specific  objectives  cited  in  HR  3  include: 
(a)  the  improvement  of  the  OATT  dispute 
settlement  mechanism;  (b)  gaining  GATT 
covera^  for  trade  in  services  and  agricul- 
tural products:  (c)  developing  GATT  mecha- 
nisms for  the  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights;  (d)  Improving  GATT  proce- 
dures mr  "escape  clauses;"  <e)  developing 
procediires  to  induce  countries  with  persist- 
ent and  large  trade  surpluses  to  lower  those 
surpluses;  (f )  achieving  greater  coordination 
between  international  trade  and  monetary 
system^  (g)  developing  new  rules  for  invest- 
ment and  technology  transfer;  (h)  develop- 
ing meqhanisms  for  ensuring  recognition  of 
internationally  recognized  worker  rights. 

Conditions  and  Limitations.— H.R.  3  re- 
quires k  report  by  the  President  on  the 
extent  flo  which  the  agreement  achieves  the 
negotiating  objectives  sUted  in  the  bill. 

The  Mil  requires  the  President  to  recom- 
mend t^t  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
agreement  (i.e.  MFN  sUtus)  be  applied  only 
to  those  countries  which  have  ptuticipated 
in  the  negotiations  and  have  assumed  their 
share  of  responsibilities. 

H.R.  $  provides  compensation  authority 
for  anyi  trade  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
U.S.  which  violate  GATT  commitments. 

Authority  is  also  provided  to  implement 
the  U.SJ-E.C.  agreement  on  pasta  and  citrus. 

Chapten^Z:  Enforcement  of  U.S.  rights  and 
Djise  to  unfair  trade  practices 

SecUoh  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  the 
basic  IsM  used  for  taking  action  against 
unfair  trade  practices. 

Authority  to  initiate  an  investigation 
would  be  transferred  from  the  President  to 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  (USTR).  The 
USTR  would  also  be  empowered  to  imple- 
ment tiii/  actions  which  are  mandatory,  sub- 
ject to  (he  direction  of  the  President.  The 
President  would  retain  authority  to  imple- 
ment actions  recommended  by  the  USTR  in 
cases  where  such  action  is  not  mandatory. 

H.R.  B  would  require  mandatory  301 
action  in  cases  where  foreign  exporters  have 
violated!  an  existing  trade  agreement,  or 
committed  some  practice  considered  "un- 
justifiable." This  action  must  be  in  an 
amotmt  [equivalent  in  value  to  the  foreign 
burden  or  restriction.  The  choice  of  action 
is  left  up  to  the  President,  with  preference 
given  to  tariffs. 

Wher^an  unfair  foreign  trade  practice  is 
considered  "unreasonable"  or  "discriminato- 
ry." but  I  does  not  violate  an  agreement,  re- 
taliation! would  remain  discretionary.  Man- 
datory retaliation  would  be  waived  if  (a)  the 
GATT  determines  the  practice  not  to  be  in 
violation  of  an  agreement;  (b)  the  U.S. 
reaches  a  negotiated  solution  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  practice  or  for  compensation; 
(c)  the  President  determines  that  action 
would  nttt  be  in  the  national  economic  inter- 
est.        I 

The  b»ll  would  include  foreign  industrial 
targeting  as  an  actionable  301  offense  where 
the  practice  is.  or  threatens  to  be.  a  signifi- 
cant burtlen  on  a  U.S.  firm  or  industry.  The 
type  of '  action  would  be  decided  by  the 
President,  but  must  be  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  burden.  A  "national  economic  inter- 
est" waiier  is  included,  and  if  the  President 
uses  that  waiver,  he  must  convene  a  private 
sector  pinel  to  propose  actions  to  improve 
the  affe<^ted  industry's  competitiveness. 

Also  added  to  the  list  of  "unreasonable" 
trade  pr|«;tices  would  be  (a)  the  denial  of 
internationally  recognized  worker  rights,  if 
no  action  is  being  taken  to  institute  those 


rights;  (b)  the  toleration  of  cartels  or  other 
anti-competitive  activities;  (c)  lack  of  trade 
reciprocity,  where  applicable. 

Further  limitations  on  301  cases  would  be 
set  as  follows:  (a)  all  cases  would  require  a 
determination  of  301  applicability;  (b)  for 
non-GATT  cases,  recommendations  must  be 
issued  within  18  months:  (c)  recommenda- 
tions must  be  acted  upon  within  30  days, 
with  a  six  month  delay  if  progress  Is  being 
made  In  negotiations. 

Authority  is  given  to  the  USTR  to  modify 
or  terminate  301  actions,  and  to  offer  com- 
pensation in  the  event  that  301  actions  vio- 
late the  GATT. 

The  USTR  would  establish  an  Office  of 
Unfair  Trade  Investigations  to  prepare  the 
Annual  Trade  Elstimates  report,  identify 
certain  cases  for  further  action,  and  coordi- 
nate 301  actions. 

The  bill  adds  a  new  subsection  to  section 
301  designed  to  reduce  large  and  "unwar- 
ranted" bilateral  trade  surpluses  with  the 
U.S.  This  is  a  revised  version  of  the  Gep- 
hardt Amendment.  In  this  new  version,  the 
USTR  identifies  major  US.  trading  partners 
(over  $7  bUlion  in  trade  with  the  U.S.) 
which  maintain  excessive  bilateral  trade 
surpluses  (exports  to  the  U.S.  which  are  175 
percent  of  imports  from  the  U.S.)  and  which 
engage  in  a  pattern  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. The  USTR  then  must  negotiate  with 
these  countries  to  eliminate  the  offending 
practices.  If  negotiations  are  not  successful, 
the  USTR  would  be  required  to  take  action 
against  those  practices  in  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  burden  caused  by  them.  This 
provision  could  be  waived  for  countries  with 
substantial  debt  repayment  requirements, 
or  if  action  would  cause  substantial  harm  to 
the  U.S.  economy. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
required  to  determine  whether  an  "exces- 
sive surplus"  country  maintains  its  currency 
at  an  artificially  low  exchange  rate.  If  so. 
Treasury  would  be  required  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  to  remedy  the  undervaluation, 
or.  failing  that,  to  impose  a  tariff  to  achieve 
the  same  end. 

SUBTITLE  c:  RELIEF  FROM  INJURY  CAUSED  BY 
IMPORTS 

Chapter  1:  Section  201 

Section  201,  also  luiown  as  the  "escape 
clause."  is  the  law  which  allows  the  Admin- 
istration to  take  actions  to  provide  tempo- 
rary relief  to  an  industry  which  has  been  se- 
verely injured  by  imports.  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, unilateral  imposition  of  trade 
restrictions  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
GATT. 

H.R.  3  would  transfer  final  decisionmak- 
ing authority  from  the  President  to  the 
USTR. 

The  bill  authorizes  temporary  relief  for 
perishable  products,  and  provisional  relief 
in  the  ease  of  "critical  circumstances." 

An  oft  cited  complaint  with  section  201 
has  been  that  those  industries  granted  relief 
do  not  necessarily  use  that  breathing  space 
to  modernize  and  restructure.  In  response  to 
this,  the  bill  allows  for  the  submission,  prior 
to  the  injury  determination,  of  a  statement 
proposing  adjustment  measures.  The  state- 
ment would  be  drafted  by  the  petitioner  in 
consultation  with  the  rest  of  the  industry 
and  with  government  officials.  The  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  (ITC).  which 
make  injury  determinations  and  recommen- 
dations for  relief,  would  consider  adjust- 
ment plans  when  making  its  decisions,  and 
must  report  annually  on  adjustment  efforts. 

HJl.  3  makes  the  following  changes  in 
injury  determination  procedures:  (a)  only 
domestic  production  capability  can  be  con- 


sidered; (b)  capital  formation  capability 
must  be  considered;  (c)  factors  relating  to 
economic  recession  cannot  be  aggregated 
such  that  the  sum  of  such  factors 
outweigh ts  the  injury  caused  by  Imports;  (d) 
imports  into  geographically  Isolated  areas 
may  be  disregarded. 

The  injtiry  determination  would  have  to 
be  made  within  four  months,  and  the 
remedy  recommendations  within  two  addi- 
tional months. 

If  the  ITC  makes  a  positive  injury  deter- 
mination in  a  201  case,  that  industry  would 
be  eligible  for  expedited  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  (TAA).  The  bill  also  provides 
that  any  revenues  derived  from  import 
relief,  such  as  tariffs  or  quota  auction  re- 
ceipts, be  placed  in  an  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Trust  Fund,  for  use  in  TAA  retraining 
programs. 

The  ITC  would  be  required  to  consider 
the  impact  of  relief  action  on  consumers, 
taxpayers,  communities  and  workers. 

In  proposing  relief  measures,  the  ITC 
could  recommend  international  negotiations 
to  address  the  underlying  cause  of  injury,  or 
could  recommend  orderly  marketing  ar- 
rangements. 

In  the  event  of  an  affirmative  determina- 
tion of  injury  by  the  ITC,  the  USTR  would 
l>e  required  to  provide  relief  unless  such 
action  would  threaten  national  security,  or 
cause  economic  harm  outweighing  the  bene- 
fits. The  ITC  could  reconunend  mcxlifica- 
tions  to  relief  measures,  subject  to  USTR 
approval. 

Chapter  2:  Non-market  economies 

Since  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  dump- 
ing or  subsidy  determination  in  the  case  of 
imports  from  non-market  economies,  sec. 
406  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  provides  for  a 
separate  investigation  and  relief  procedure 
covering  those  imports  if  they  are  found  to 
be  causing  "market  disruption." 

The  bill  would  make  section  406  applica- 
ble for  all  "non-market  economy"  countries, 
lower  the  requirements  for  the  law's  appli- 
cability, and  bring  its  standards  closer  to 
those  used  in  other  injury  investigations.  A 
variable  tariff  remedy  could  be  applied, 
based  on  average  domestic  and  Import 
prices. 

Chapter  3:  Trade  adjustment  assistance 

The  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  (TAA) 
program  is  designed  to  provide  retraining 
assistance  to  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs 
due  to  increased  international  competition. 

The  bUl  provides  for  a  system  of  training 
vouchers  to  fund  training,  remedial  educa- 
tion or  relocation.  This  allowance  may  also 
be  used  as  a  wage  supplement  for  workers 
who  take  Jobs  paying  less  than  their  previ- 
ous Jobs.  Educational  institutions  or  firms 
which  administer  programs  for  displaced 
workers  would  be  eligible  for  grants  of  up  to 
$1  million. 

The  USTR  would  be  required  to  seek  an 
international  agreement  to  permit  an 
import  fee  to  fund  TAA  and  Lf  successful,  to 
Implement  such  a  fee. 

SUBTITLE  D:  COUNTEBVAIUNC  DUTY  AND 
ANTIDITMPING  LAWS 

The  bill  adds  a  new  provision  on  "diver- 
sionary dumping."  This  occurs  when  a  prod- 
uct is  dumped  into  a  third  market  where  it 
is  incorporated  into  a  product  which  is  then 
shipped  to  the  U.S.  In  order  for  a  good  to  be 
subject  to  diversionary  dumping  penalties, 
the  component  in  question  must  have  al- 
ready l)een  subject  to  its  own  antidumping 
action  in  the  U.S.  H.R.  3  also  contains  pro- 
cedures for  monitoring  the  Impact  of  anti- 


dumping and  countervailing  duties  on  XJS. 
imports  of  downstream  products. 

Several  definitions  would  be  expanded:  (a) 
"domestic  industry"  would  include  only  do- 
mestic operations  of  U.S.  producers;  (b) 
under  certain  circumstances  producers  or 
growers  of  raw  agricultural  products  would 
be  considered  part  of  a  processing  industry; 
(c)  "Interested  p>arty"  would  include  associa- 
tions representing  both  growers  and  proces- 
sors of  agricultural  products;  (d)  in  order  to 
prevent  circumvention  of  final  orders,  cer- 
tain unfinished  goods  would  stUl  be  subject 
to  duties  even  if  they  came  in  imder  differ- 
ent TSUS  numbers. 

The  determination  of  whether  a  domestic 
sut>sidy  is  countervailable  would  be  based  on 
the  actual  effect  of  that  subsidy,  rather 
than  on  its  legal  nature.  This  provision  is  in- 
tended to  deal  with  the  natural  resource 
sut>sidy  question. 

A  new  provision  would  be  added  to  moni- 
tor and  take  swift  action  against  foreign 
concerns  which  repeatedly  dump. 

In  making  injury  determinations,  the  ITC 
would  have  to  consider  the  cumulative 
impact  of  dumped  or  subsidized  imports 
from  two  or  more  countries.  The  ITC  would 
also  have  to  disregard,  in  certain  circum 
stances,  imports  into  geographically  isolated 
areas. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  applicability  of  these 
import  laws  with  respect  to  China  in  light  of 
its  economic  reforms.  CVD  law  would  be 
more  widely  applied  to  non-market-economy 
countries. 

H.R.  3  would  prohibit  refunds  of  anti- 
dumping or  countervailing  duties  under 
duty  drawback  provisions. 

The  Antidumping  Act  of  1916  is  amended 
to  enhance  the  applicability  of  its  provisions 
allowing  for  a  private  right  of  action  in 
cases  of  persistent  dumping.  In  cases  where 
a  firm  has  been  gravely  injured  by  dumping, 
it  would  be  eligible  for  monetary  compensa- 
tion from  an  accoimt  funded  by  dumping 
duties. 

SUBTITLE  E:  intellectual  PROPERTY  RIGHTS — 
(SECTION  337,  TRADE  ACT  OF  1»30) 

Section  337  covers  unfair  import  practices 
in  general,  but  has  been  used  mainly  in 
cases  of  intellectual  property  right  viola- 
tions. 

H.R.  3  rewrites  sec.  337,  clarifying  its  use 
in  intellectual  property  cases,  and  making  a 
number  of  procedural  changes. 

The  bill  eliminates  the  injury  require- 
ment. Currently,  in  order  for  a  patent  or 
copyright  owner  to  obtain  action  against 
the  imiMrt  of  a  product  which  represents  an 
unauthorized  use  of  that  patent  or  copy- 
right, the  ITC  m\ist  determine  that  a  do- 
mestic industry  is  being  injured  by  the  prac- 
tice. 

Final  decision-making  authority  would  be 
transferred  from  the  President  to  the 
USTR. 

The  USTR  would  be  required  to  identify 
countries  which  persistently  violate  U.S.  in- 
telectual  property  rights  and  self-initiate 
301  investigations  of  these  practices.  These 
301  cases  would  have  to  be  completed  within 
6  months. 

SUBTITLE  r.  TRADE  FUHCTIONS 

Chapter  1:  USTR 

This  section  strengthens  the  role  of  the 
USTR.  by  placing  that  office  in  the  lead  po- 
sition of  U.S.  trade  policy  development  and 
implementation.  It  also  transfers  to  the 
USTRA  decisionmaking  authority  in  section 
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406  and  337  cmw.  and  with  regard  to  the 
OSP. 

A  new  Office  of  Unfair  Trade  PracUces 
would  be  eatabUahed  in  nSTR  to  coordinate 
the  Identtflcmtlon  of  and  action  acainst 
unfair  trade  pradtcea. 

The  Interagency  Trade  Policy  Committee 
la  reramped.  pladng  USTR  at  the  chair,  and 
inchMUnc  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
State.  Treaaury.  Agriculture  and  Labor. 

The  USTR  would  be  reqtilred  to  submit  to 
Ooogreaa  an  annual  statement  outlining  the 
Administration's  trade  policy  agmda  and  its 
iiKHicai  in  achieving  that  agenda. 
CStapter  Z:  ITC 

The  ITC  would  be  required  to  conduct 
■Tiwii«i  competitiveness  assessments  of  key 
industries.  The  Commission  would  also  un- 
dertake an  ongoing  monitoring  of  imports 
of  products  In  threatened  sectors. 

The  Trade  Remedy  Assistance  Office  at 
rrc  would  be  enhanced. 

SUTITLK  O:  mSCILLAiraOUS  THAIS  LAW 

paovisiORS 

Natiotial  Seeuritw  Import  ContmU—Sec- 
tlcm  232  (Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962)  pro- 
vides procedures  for  restricting  imiwrts 
when  they  reach  levels  deemed  to  national 
security.  This  implies  an  excessive  reliance 
on  foreign  sources  for  crucial  products. 

The  bill  reduces  the  time  limit  for  con- 
ducting investigations  fnun  one  year  to  90 
days,  and  requires  subsequent  action  within 
15  days.  HR  3  also  provides  specific  author- 
ity to  Implement  the  May.  1986  machine 
tool  decision. 

MisceOaneoKS.— The  bill  proposes  scofflaw 
penalties  that  would  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  by  any  person  convicted  of.  or 
ainnnril  a  dvil  penalty  for.  three  separate 
violations  of  customs  laws  involving  fraud  or 
criminal  culpability  over  a  seven  year 
period. 

n.8.  participation  in  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  is  extended  to  October 
1M9. 

Other  provisions  cover  steel,  coal,  auto 
transport,  watches  and  auto  parts. 

The  penalties  for  mlsmarking  the  country 
of  origin  on  imports  would  be  increased. 
TriLX  n.  TnxcoMifuifiCATioif s  Trade 

This  title  is  intended  to  ensure  that  U.S. 
providers  of  telecommunications  goods  and 
services  receive  the  same  treatment  in  for- 
eign countries  as  the  suppliers  in  those 
countries  receive  in  the  U.S^ 

The  bill  requires  the  USTR  to  indentify 
countries  which  have  significant  telecom- 
munications markets  and  which  do  not 
allow  equal  access  to  U.S.  firms.  The  USTR 
would  then  negotiate  with  these  countries 
to  open  those  markets.  If  negotiations  fail, 
the  President  would  be  required  to  take  cer- 
tain actions  to  guarantee  reciprocal  telecom- 
munications equipment  market  access.  Fur- 
thermore, if  any  country  does  not  uphold  its 
agreement,  the  USTR  is  required  to  take  ac- 
tions to  restore  a  balance  of  competitive  op- 
portunities. The  provision  also  allows  for 
c«»npenaation  authority  in  the  event  that  a 
UJS.  action  is  illegal  under  OATT. 

TnLi  m.  Export  Enhamckkkht 

SUBTITLE  a:  KXPOKT  PBOMOTIOIf 

HJl.  3  establishes  in  statute  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service,  the 
Commerce  Department's  principle  export 
pnHnotlon  agency.  The  authority  of  the 
Service  has  existed  only  under  Executive 
Order. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be 
given  the  authority  to  upgrade  the  diplo- 
matic status  of  a  limited  number  of  overseas 
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Cotnmercial  Officers,  to  enable  them  to  gain 
acoess  to  top  levels  of  government.  H.R.  3 
encourages  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
lint  Commercial  Officers  as  Consuls 
[eral  in  VS.  consulates  which  conduct 

y  commercial  business. 
le  Secretaries  of  State  and  Commerce 
Id  be  required  to  periodically  review  and 
the  export  promotion  staffing  of  em- 
les.  and  the  Chief  of  Mission  in  each 
co^miercially  Important  country  would  be 
to  report  annually  on  the  export 
motion  efforts  of  that  mission. 
iC  Commerce  Department  would  be  re- 
quk'ed  to  place  Commercial  Officers  in  the 
ofilce  of  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  each 
multilateral  development  bank.  These  offi- 
ce^ would  assist  U.S.  firms  In  obtaining 
less  generated  by  these  bank's  lending 
vlties. 
e  bill  authorizes  the  Commerce  Depart- 
t  to  conclude  "cooperator"  agreements 
businesses  or  trade  associations  which 
to  expand  overseas  markets.  These 
groups,  along  with  Commerce,  would  com- 
biiie  resources  to  promote  overseas  sales  of 
specific  types  of  products.  This  has  been 
patterned  after  a  program  within  the  Agri- 
culture Department.  Cooperators  would  be 
auihorlzed  to  detail  individuals  to  the  U.S. 
anA  Foreign  Commercial  Service  to  assist  in 
tht  Service's  market  research  efforts. 

A  special  marketing  initiative  is  proposed 
fov  Taiwan.  Korea  and  Japan,  designed  to 
Id^tify  and  promote  export  potential  to 
thfse  countries.  In  addition,  services  similar 
to  those  provided  by  the  Commercial  Serv- 
ice would  be  provided  at  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Taiwan. 

"fhe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  au- 
thorized to  expand  the  Department's  over- 
seas activities,  and  enhance  the  diplomatic 
status  of  a  limited  number  of  Foreign  Agri- 
culture Service  officers. 

An  annual  report  on  the  economic  policies 
of  foreign  countries  is  proposed,  siinllar  to 
th«  State  Department  annual  report  on 
hutoan  rights.  This  report,  prepared  by  the 
Stfte  Department,  would  contain  informa- 
tioti  on  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  ex- 
ch  knge  rate  management,  external  debt 
po  Icles,  regulation  of  foreign  industries, 
trt  de  barriers,  and  the  use  of  export  subsi- 

dl4B. 

i  Ji  Export  Promotion  Data  System,  based 
on  the  Commercial  Information  Manage- 
m«  nt  System  currently  under  development, 
would  be  given  a  statutory  basis.  This 
syttem  would  provide  information  to  the 
public  and  private  sectors  on  specific  foreign 
markets  with  a  high  U.S.  export  tx>tential. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  program  to  reg- 
ulate companies  that  perform  preshipment 
Inspections. 

SUBTITLE  B:  EXPORT  CONTROLS 

Controls  on  exports  of  petroleum  products 
f rfm  Alaska  would  be  tightened. 

Exporters  to  China  would  become  eligible 
for  multiple  extx>rt  licenses,  and  would  be 
aljowed  to  ship  any  product  to  China  for 

3 lay  at  a  trade  show, 
export  controls  would  be  eliminated  for 
::OM  countries.  Reexport  controls  would 
no  longer  be  imposed  on  certain  quantities 
of  parts  and  components  shipped  anywhere 
injthe  free  world. 

Certain  low  technology  goods  would  no 
lotiger  require  export  licenses.  The  list  of 
Ixith  coimtries  and  products  eligible  for 
such  treatment  would  be  expanded. 

The  biU  requires  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mitely  40  percent  in  the  Commodity  Con- 
tr  >1  List  over  three  years,  and  provides  for  a 
qi|arterly  review  of  the  list,  as  opposed  to 
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the  cturent  annual  review.  Also  subject  to 
review  ppon  request  would  be  the  list  of 
products  eligible  for  distribution  licenses. 

Foreign  availability  standards  are  clarified 
to  include  uncontrolled  goods  available  in 
free  world  countries. 

The  bill  states  that  goods  are  controlled 
on  the  basis  of  their  overall  functional  char- 
acterist^  and  not  solely  on  component 
parts.    I 

Sectlo^  10<g)  is  clarified,  restricting  the 
role  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  re- 
viewing illcenses. 

The  proposal,  contained  in  the  Depart- 
ment cf  Conunerce  1988  budget,  for  an 
export  licensing  fee  is  prohibited  by  this  leg- 
islation. Also  prohibited  is  the  detaining  or 
seizure  iof  goods,  that  do  not  require  an 
export  license,  by  the  Customs  Service  for 
more  than  10  days  without  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce's  authorization. 

A  new  Western  Regional  Office  would  be 
established  with  authority  to  issue  certain 
licensesj 

An  Export  Administration  Reform  Com- 
mission is  established. 

SUBTn  LE  C:  DEBT,  DEVELOPMERT  AKD  WORLD 
GROWTH 

The  fa  111  calls  on  the  President  to  continue 
efforts  to  coordinate  macroeconomlc  poli- 
cies witn  other  industrialized  nations,  and 
to  pron^ote  growth-oriented  and  trade  liber- 
alizing Economic  policies  in  developing  coun- 
tries.    I 

A  Seitse  of  Congress  resolution  reaffirms 
supporti  for  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Cbrporation  (OPIC).  The  bill  also  in- 
creases the  limit  on  direct  investment  fi- 
nancing from  $15  to  $25  million.  This  fund- 
ing mu^  t>e  approved  by  the  Appropriations 
Commlitee,  but  has  no  impact  on  the  Feder- 
al Budtpt. 

The  |111  provides  an  independent  status 
within  the  State  Department  for  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program  (TDP).  TDP  is 
designated  as  the  primary  agency  for  export 
promotion  related  to  bilateral  development 
projects,  and  is  given  responsibility  for  the 
aid  porUon  of  the  1983  mixed  credit  pro- 
gram. 

H.R.  3  establishes  an  interagency  group, 
chaired!  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to 
develop  a  U.S.  policy  on  countertrade,  and 
recomn)end  ways  in  which  it  might  enhance 
U.S.  development  programs  and  export  op- 
portunfties. 

Unde^  the  bill,  U.S.  foreign  aid  funds 
could  riot  be  spent  on  the  purchase  of  any 
goods  and  services  from  countries  which  are 
internationally  competitive  with  U.S.  firms, 
unless  reciprocal  treatment  for  bidding  on 
their  foreign  aid  projects  is  received. 

SITBT]  TLE  D:  PROTECTION  OF  UNITED  STATES 
BUSINESS  INTERESTS  ABROAD 

The  I  iill  urges  the  Administration  to  make 
intellec  tual  property  protection  a  major  ob- 
jective in  international  negotiations,  and 
sets  f 01  th  goals  towards  this  end. 

SUBf  ITLE  E:  miscellaneous  PROVISIONS 

This  subtitle  amends  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (lEEPA) 
to  prohibit  the  President  from  restricting 
import^  of  Informational  materials. 

A  neir  Cabinet  level  commission  is  created 
to  coordinate  increased  bUateral  economic 
and  co^miercial  relations  with  Mexico,  with 
a  view  Itowards  an  agreement  on  free  trade. 
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Title  IV:  International  Financial  and 
Trade  Poucy 

subtitle  a:  competitive  exchange  rate 
The  bill  states  that  the  negotiation  of  a 
competitive  exchange  rate  value  of  the 
dollar  in  tandem  with  greater  International 
economic  coordination  should  be  a  priority 
of  the  President  in  international  economic 
agreements.  When  the  dollar  falls  outside  of 
a  range  consistent  with  the  economic  funda- 
mentals, the  President  would  be  required  to 
initiate  bilateral  negotiations  to  correct  it. 

The  bill  directs  the  U.S.  monetary  au- 
thorities to  intervene  "as  appropriate"  in 
foreign  currency  markets  to  maintain  this 
level.  The  only  requirements  specified  are  a 
report  on  the  progress  made  in  achieving  a 
competitive  exchange  rate  (semiannually), 
and  a  yearly  report  on  the  impact  of  inter- 
national capital  flows  on  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  U.S.  trade. 

SUBTITLE  B:  third  WORLD  DEBT  MANAGEMENT 
ACT 

Chapter  2:  International  debt  management 
and  economic  growth 

The  bill  instructs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  Investigate  the  possibility  of  is- 
suing one  time  Special  Drawing  Rights 
(SDR's)  to  smaller  and  poorer  nations  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  reducing  their  offi- 
cial debt.  A  report  must  be  submitted  to 
Congress  within  three  months  of  enactment 
of  this  biU. 

H.R.  3  calls  on  the  Treasury  to  negotiate 
on  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  interna- 
tional debt  adjustment  facility  to  manage 
the  debt  problem.  The  facility  would  be  au- 
thorized to  purchase  sovereign  debt  at  a  dis- 
count and  negotiate  for  its  restructuring  or 
retirement.  The  facility  would  also  encour- 
age surplus  nations  to  increase  their  invest- 
ments in  the  Third  World.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  should  determine  the  assets  of 
the  World  Bank  and  the  IMF  could  be  used 
in  setting  up  this  authority. 

With  respect  to  loans  from  Multilateral 
Development  Banks,  the  bill  provides  that 
United  States  firms  should  t>e  given  fair 
access  to  the  bidding  opportimities  avail- 
able. Also  a  Foreign  Commercial  Service  Of- 
ficer should  be  appointed  to  serve  with  each 
of  these  institutions. 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  ensure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  structural  adjust- 
ment lending  activities  of  the  World  Bank. 

H.R.  3  instructs  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
enforce  ..qual  access  for  American  compa- 
nies in  foreign  countries'  government  securi- 
ties markets. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 
must  also  report  on  the  impact  of  their  eco- 
nomic adjustment  programs  and  their  at- 
tempts to  secure  commercial  and  interna- 
tional financing  of  the  debtor  nations. 

Chapter  3:  Insuring  the  stability  of  the  inter- 
national financial  system. 

The  blU  requires  the  Treasury  to  report 
on  any  changes  necessary  in  the  regiilation 
of  U.S.  capital  markets  and  private  fiiuuicial 
institutions  that  would  assist  in  resolving 
the  debt  crisis.  The  Secretary  would  also  In- 
struct the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank  to  initi- 
ate discussions  on  increasing  their  roles  in 
mobilizing  private  capital. 

The  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury  are 
instructed  to  adopt  a  more  flexible  proce- 
dure on  Third  World  Debt  by  offering  those 
banks  involved  options  for  rescheduling 
debt  service  payments.  The  options  are:  ad- 
ditional funds:  debt  forgiveness;  interest  re- 
duction: debt-equity  swaps:  or  an  combina- 
tion of  those. 


Chapter  4:  Multilateral  Investment  Ouaran- 
tee  Agency  (MIGA) 
The  bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
accept  U.S.  meml>ership  into  the  MIGA.  and 
places  a  cap  of  $22  million  in  paid-up  capital 
contributions  for  FY88. 

SUBTITLE  C:  COMPETITIVE  TRADE  PRACTICES 

H.R.  3  amends  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1983  with  respect  to  the  Tied 
Aid  program  to  require:  (a)  a  simple  majori- 
ty for  decisions  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council:  (b)  a  semiannual  Presidential 
report  on  the  use  of  the  Tied  Aid  fund  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  possibility  of  introduc- 
ing less  stringent  prepayment  standards  for 
the  major  debtor  nations;  and  (c)  a  report 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  on  possible  ex- 
pansion of  their  loan  guarantee  authority 
with  respect  to  U.S.  exports  to  LDC  coun- 
tries. 

SUBTITLE  D:  council  ON  INDUSTRIAL 
COMPETITIVENESS 

This  subtitle  establishes  a  Council  on  In- 
dustrial Competitiveness  as  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  President.  The  body  would 
review,  develop  and  promote  ideas  to  en- 
hance U.S.  export  promotion  and  competi- 
tiveness and  coordination  the  efforts  of  the 
major  departments  involved  in  these  activi- 
ties. The  sixteen  member  Council  would  in- 
clude four  individuals  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing sectors:  business,  academia,  labor 
and  Federal  and  state  government. 

SUBTITLE  E:  export  TRADING  COMPANY 
AMENDMENTS 

The  bill  amends  the  Export  Trading  Com- 
pany Act  of  1982  to  ease  regulations  to  en- 
courage greater  use  of  bank  related  ETCs.  It 
prohibits  the  Federal  Reserve  from  imjKJs- 
Ing  a  dollar  limitation  on  an  ETCs  invento- 
ry, except  on  a  case  by  case  basis.  H.R.  3 
provides  a  two  year  start  up  period  before 
imposing  the  reqxilrement  that  50  percent  of 
a  bank  related  ETTC's  revenue  should  be  gen- 
erated from  export  activities.  Fees  from  fa- 
cilitating third  party  trade  will  be  included 
as  export  revenue.  In  addition,  the  permit- 
ted leverage  ratios  between  assets  and  cap- 
ital to  form  an  ETC  wUl  be  increased. 
Title  V:  Education  and  Training 

This  section  of  the  bill  contains  provisions 
to  enhance  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams, aimed  at  increasing  the  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  or  workers  and  man- 
agement, as  well  as  foreign  language  skills 
and  cultural  awareness  to  improve  the  com- 
petitiveness of  American  industry. 

SUBTITLE  a:  education 

Several  grant  programs  are  created  to  dis- 
burse funds  to  eligible  state  education  agen- 
cies and  the  other  at  institutes  of  higher 
learning.  This  section  authorizes  a  total  of 
$501  mUllon  for  FY  88. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  grants  to  state  educational 
agencies  for  specific  programs.  The  funds 
are  allocated  as  follows:  literacy  training. 
$102  million:  vocational  education,  $52  mil- 
lion: mathematics  and  science,  $50  million: 
elementary  and  secondary  foreign  lan- 
guages, $50  million:  postsecondary  mathe- 
matics, languages  and  science,  $10  million. 
Grants  are  also  given  for  the  following: 
business  and  technology  education,  educa- 
tion telecommunications,  and  education  and 
training  software. 

H.R.  3  bill  authorizes  the  funding  of 
grants  to  cover  not  more  than  one  half  the 
cost  of  programs  within  colleges  and  univer- 
sities aimed  at  improving  training  for  teach- 
ers of  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. 


Of  the  authorized  funding  of  $100  million 
per  year  for  this  program,  one  half  would  be 
spent  on  summer  teacher  training  and  edu- 
cation partnership  programs,  and  one  hall" 
on  instructional  equipment  for  undergradu- 
ate teacher  training. 

The  bill  establishes  a  $85  million  fund  to 
upgrade  college  and  University  research  fa- 
cilities requiring  that  the  funds  be  matched 
on  a  50:50  basis. 

SUBTITLE  B:  TRAINING 

H.R.  3  authorizes  $980  million  for  Basic 
Readjustment  Services,  a  Worker  Readjust- 
ment Training  Program  and  a  Federal  Re- 
adjustment Program  amending  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  ( JTPA). 

The  Governor  of  each  state  is  required  to 
establish  worker  readjustment  councils  and 
designate  areas  of  their  state  as  "substate." 
These  areas  would  then  qualify  for  Basic 
Adjustment  Services.  This  would  entail  a 
combination  of  job  training,  counseling,  job 
search,  and  relocation  assistance.  The 
amount  given  would  be  dependant  on  vari- 
ous factors  Including:  lay  off  and  unemploy- 
ment statistics.  The  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  anticipation,  and  in  re- 
sponse to.  lay  offs.  A  dislocated  worker  unit 
(DWU)  would  be  set  up  in  each  state  to  pro- 
vide a  "rapid  response"  to  pjiy  ^iCkUal  or 
future  mass  dislocation  of  woikers. 

Worker  Readjustment  would  Include 
classroom  and  occupational  training,  reloca- 
tion and  job  search  and  basic  or  remedial 
education.  These  programs  would  be  aimed 
at  assisting  workers  displaced  by  their  em- 
ployer's efforts  to  mcKlemize  production 
methods  in  order  to  remain  internationally 
competitive.  Eligible  workers  would  be  those 
whose  skills  became  obsolete,  or  who  were 
laid  off  due  to  increased  automation. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  have  discre- 
tion over  the  Federal  Readjustment  Pro- 
gram providing  industrywide,  multistate  and 
mass  lay  off  projects  and  any  technical  serv- 
ices providing  readjustment  assistance. 

$50  million  is  authorized  for  the  develop- 
ment of  computerized  job  information  and 
matching  capabilities  within  the  UJS.  Em- 
ployment Service,  and  $50  million  is  author- 
ized for  states  to  implement  computerized 
job  bank  systems. 

A  study  on  the  dislocation  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  re- 
quired by  the  bill. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  required 
to  submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress 
identifying  coiuitrles  and  enterprises  which 
fall  to  adhere  to  Internationally  recognized 
worker  rights. 

Title  VI:  Agriculture 

A  new  office  is  established  to  monitor 
unfair  trade  practices  in  agriculture,  and  an- 
other office  is  established  to  aid  victims  of 
such  practices. 

A  Long  Term  Agricultural  Trade  Strategy 
report,  to  be  filed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, would  establish  export  goals  and 
strategies  for  1,  5,  and  10  year  periods  for  all 
commodities  and  value-added  products.  The 
bill  would  require  a  report  on  the  extent  to 
which  U.S.  food  aid  policies  serve  direct 
market  development  objectives,  and  would 
establish  sm  Office  of  Food  Aid  Policy. 

Commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  be  available  to  co- 
operator  programs,  and  to  assist  in  counter- 
vailing duty  actions. 

A  program  of  Agricultural  Aid  and  Trade 
Missions  is  established. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  relating  to 
casein,  tobacco,  roses,  beef,  citrus,  honey, 
poultry. 
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Tms  VU:  FoRxraif  Couturr  Practicb  and 
AsjtnmfBiT  Plam  Rxvnw 

roniom  Corrupt  Praeticet  Act  (FCPAt.— 
The  PCPA  la  the  principal  statute  (or  pre- 
ventlnv  bribwy  and  other  illegal  methods  of 
doinc  ixisinen.  The  statute  is  a  part  of  the 
Securitiea  and  Exchange  Act. 

A  new  culpability  standard  is  proposed. 
The  bill  eliminates  the  "reason  to  know" 
standard  imder  which  an  Individual  would 
be  liable  if  he  had  reason  to  know  that 
money  be  had  paid  out  was  to  be  used  for  a 
bribe  made  by  someone  else.  This  standard 
is  replaced  with  two  standards.  If  the  indi- 
vidual baa  acted  in  a  "reckless"  manner,  he 
would  be  liable  for  civil  penalties,  and  If  he 
fitually  had  "Itnowledge"  of  the  bribe,  he 
would  be  liable  for  criminal  penalties. 

The  bill  alao  darifiea  the  standards  for  so 
called  "grease  payments."  In  the  current 
statute,  payments  are  permitted  to  individ- 
uala  wboae  duties  are  primarily  "ministerial 
or  clerlcaL"  The  bill  changes  this  to  allow- 
ing payments  to  secure  a  "routine"  service, 
auch  as  clearing  raatoms,  or  expediting  pa- 
perwork. 

Aii^utmtnt  Plan  Revxevo.—A  review  com- 
mittee, chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
meree  and  conaist.ing  of  the  USTR  and  Sec- 
retaries of  Labor  and  Treasury,  would  be  es- 
tatUahed  to  oversee  the  implementation  of 
adjustment  plana  instituted  In  conjunction 
with  relief  under  section  201.  This  commit- 
tee would  have  the  authority  to  recommend 
to  the  T7STR  that  relief  be  terminated  if  the 
adjustment  plan  is  not  being  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  the  original  relief  recommenda- 
tion. 

Regittntion  of  Foreign  Investment— 
Under  this  new  provision,  all  foreign  per- 
sona anquiring  a  significant  Interest  in  a 
U.8.  business  would  have  to  register  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  keep  a  public  record  of 
all  such  registrations. 

Tttlk  VSi  ninm>  States  Trade  and 
CoMPiTmvKintss  Provisions 

A  competitiveness  impact  statement  would 
be  required,  for  any  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  that  might  affect  international 
trade  and  cranpetitiveness. 

A  United  States  National  Trade  DaU 
Bank  is  established  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be 
given  overaight  of  efforts  of  foreign  citizens 
to  gain  any  control  over  persons  engaged  In 
interstate  commerce  that  may  threaten  na- 
tional security  interests  or  the  essential 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  He  shall 
also  investigate  the  availability  of  resources, 
the  capacity  of  domestic  industry,  and  the 
production  needed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  national  defense  and  essential 
commerce. 

The  bill  stipulates  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment should  recommend  methods  to 
reduce  the  existing  barriers  to  bilateral 
trade  with  Mexico.  Including  the  stimula- 
tion of  joint  Investment  and  coproduction 
by  the  two  countries. 

This  title  would  require  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  (USTR)  to  Investigate  prac- 
tices of  the  Government  of  Japan  that 
impede  the  establishment  and  growth  of 
trade  in  architectural,  construction  and 
other  consultative  services. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  Department  of  Energy 
study  on  the  Impact  of  imports  of  crude  oil 
production  and  refining  capacity  in  the 
United  States,  the  USTR  would  recommend 
appropriate  action  that  may  be  necessary. 

A  program  is  established  to  provide  fund- 
ing for  the  development  of  semiconductor 


fiology.  tlOO  million  is  authorized  for 
1  of  the  next  five  years, 
nerican  firms  engaging  in  countertrade 
wofild  t)e  required  to  report  large  transac- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
j  Title  X:  Bur  AHxaicAN  Act  of  1987 

A  reciprocity  provision  is  added  to  the 
Buy  American  Act  of  1933,  providing  that 
Federal  Agencies  shall  not  procure  goods 
fro|n  countries  that  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
statidards  of  the  GATT  Government  Pro- 
curement Code. 

The  President  must  file  an  tmnual  report 
on  the  procurement  practices  of  foreign  gov- 
enfnents,    and    take    appropriate    action 
against  noncomplylng  countries. 
TiiLE  XI:  Ocean  Transportation  Practices 

"^e  Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  re- 
quted  to  investigate  maritime  trade  prac- 
tices which  are  alleged  to  discriminate 
against  U.S.  carriers.  If  such  unfair  prac- 
tices are  found,  the  country  shall  be  subject 
to  negotiations,  or  penalties  should  no  nego- 
tiated solution  be  arrived  at. 
Title  XII:  International  Air  Transporta- 
tion Fair  Competitive  Practices 

Amends  the  International  Air  Transporta- 
tioB  Fair  Competitive  Practices  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  time  limits  for  taking  action  on 
complaints.  After  taking  such  actions,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  the  results  to  Congress. 

■^e  views  of  the  USTR  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  would  be  taken  into  ac- 
count In  the  resolution  of  disputes. 
Title  XIII:  Small  Business 

"^e  bill  is  designed  to  increase  the  inter- 
nal ional  competitiveness  of  small  business 
in  the  United  States,  by  enhancing  their 
ability  to  export,  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
technology  and  access  to  long  term  capital, 
and  increasing  their  ability  to  compete 
against  Imports. 

Section  3  outlines  proposals  to  reform  the 
International  Trade  Office  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA).  It  advocates 
grebter  federal,  state  and  local  cooperation 
in  developing  and  promoting  small  business 
exports.  The  legislation  directs  the  Office  to 
as^t  in  the  identification  of  possible  export 
prdducts,  markets  for  those  products,  and  to 
prccreen  foreign  buyers  for  commercial 
and  credit  purposes.  It  is  directed  to  assist 
in  forming  trading  companies  and  to  provide 
certain  language  services.  The  Office  is 
charged  with  more  actively  publicizing  and 
assisting  small  businesses  to  finance  those 
exports.  Small  business  must  make  fuU  use 
of  the  programs  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
other  Administration  financing  and  addi- 
tional financial  intermediaries  and  services. 
The  Administration  is  authorized,  under 
section  5,  to  provide  extentions  of  financing 
of  MP  to  three  years  and  revolving  lines  of 
creiut  for  export  and  pre-export  financing 
purposes. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  Trade  Assist- 
ance Division  within  the  International 
Trade  Office.  In  cooperation  with  the  other 
relevant  Federal  agencies,  this  division 
should  render  advice  and  technical  service 
to  smaU  businesses  seeking  axxxss  to  U.S. 
traide  laws  and  trade  remedy  procedures. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  requires  nimierous  re- 
ports from  the  SBA  including:  (a)  the  effect 
of  etate  tax  systems  on  small  business'  com- 
peiitiveness;  (b)  methods  to  streamline 
traide  remedy  procedures  with  relation  to 
th#  access  by  small  business;  (c)  the  viability 
anA  cost  of  implementing  an  export  incen- 
tive program. 

The  SmaU  Business  Development  Centers 
would   be   authorized   appropriation   of   $5 
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million  for  FY  88  in  their  role  in  export  pro- 
motion and  teclinology  transfer.  The  Cen- 
ters can  tdso  apply  for  additional  funds 
from  a  |15  million  pool.  Section  6  also  rec- 
ommends continued  and  greater  coopera- 
tion between  the  academic  and  business 
commurtlties,  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
technology.  The  Centers  are  directed  to  be- 
coming more  involved  in  marketing  avail- 
able finiuicing  program  with  a  view  to  be- 
coming a  distribution  network  and  service 
delivery  mechanism  for  Exim  Bank  pro- 
grams. 

Under  Section  7(a),  the  SBA  loan  guaran- 
tee limit  is  increased  to  $1  million  from 
$500,000  for  the  purchase  of  capital  for  the 
production  of  goods  involved  In  Internation- 
al trade,  provided  those  loans  are  sold  in  the 
secondary  market. 

Provifitons  are  included  to  try  and  develop 
the  Smbll  Business  Innovation  Research 
Progran»  (SBIR).  Section  8  requires  the 
SBA  to  report  on  the  viability  of  Increasing 
each  agencies'  share  of  R&D  to  3  percent  of 
total  eitramural  R&D  expenditure.  The 
major  agencies  involved  are  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  NASA,  as  well  as  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
Energy,  Transr>ortation,  Health  and  Human 
Service^  and  Education. 

Under  the  title  of  "Globalization  of  Pro- 
duction." the  SBA  is  required  to  report  on 
the  effQct  of  increased  outsourcing  of  U.S. 
firms,  the  impact  of  economic  (>olicy  on  out- 
sourcing and  any  necessary  policy  changes. 
Section  10  requires  the  Administration  to 
conduct;  a  National  Conference  on  SmaU 
Businesf  Exports  in  1988. 

D  1300 

Mr.  (JUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minuteE  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  $peaker,  my  purpose  for  rising  is 
to  thajnk  Chairman  Pepper  of  the 
Rules  Conunittee  and  Congressman 
QuiLLEN,  the  ranking  Republican,  for 
their  (surtesy  in  giving  Congressman 
Hall  4nd  myself  the  opportunity  to 
offer  this  amendment  to  suspend  the 
most-fsvored-nation  status  for  the 
countr)^  of  Romania  as  a  result  of 
some  of  their  persecutions  and  viola- 
tions of  hiunan  rights. 

I  also  want  to  thank  especially  Con- 
gressman Hall  for  his  efforts  in  this 
behalf  of  the  leadership  and  all  the 
memb^  of  the  Rules  Committee  for 
their  cbiutesy  in  giving  us  this  oppor- 
timity.! 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
8  minultes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  point  out  something  that  I 
foimd  lately  that  has  been  incorporat- 
ed into  this  bill  that  seems  to  go  con- 
trary tb  what  we  are  attempting  to  do, 
and  that  is  revitalize  American  indus- 
try and  to  do  something  about  the 
unfair  trade  balance  that  we  have;  but 
lo  and  behold,  we  find  in  the  special 
so-call(!d  provisions  of  this  bill  on  page 
773  a  provision  that  would  permit 
throus^  September  30,  1988,  the  duty- 
free  treatment   of   television   picture 
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tubes  coming  into  the  United  States  30 
inches  and  over. 

Now,  everybody  knows  that  we  are 
going  to  larger  television  sets  in  the 
United  States,  but  here  in  this  bill  now 
we  are  going  to  say  that  we  are  going 
to  establish  a  precedent  for  the  impor- 
tation—and I  might  say  specifically 
from  Japan  and  like  nations— of  im- 
porting television  tubes  30  inches  and 
larger  duty  free — duty  free. 

Now,  what  is  this  going  to  do  to  a 
company  like  Philips  that  employs 
about  3,000  people  making  television 
tubes  in  my  district,  precisely  in 
Ottawa,  OH,  who  have  plans  to  go  for- 
ward and  make  a  larger  television  tube 
than  30  inches? 

Well,  it  is  going  to  mean  precisely 
this,  that  undoubtedly  they  will  aban- 
don those  plans. 

On  yesterday  when  this  matter  came 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  there 
was  some  dispute  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  television  industry  had  accepted 
this.  What  they  had  more  or  less 
agreed  to  was  a  television  tube  35 
inches  or  larger,  not  30  inches,  but  35. 

At  the  last  moment  before  this  bill 
was  reported  out  of  the  committee,  an 
amendment  was  put  in  and  adopted 
without  proper  discussion. 

On  yesterday  I  received  a  wire  from 
Iva  M.  Wilson  who  is  the  president  of 
the  Philips  ECO  Corp.,  a  manufactur- 
er of  television  tubes.  There  are  not 
very  many  of  them  left  in  the  United 
States  actually.  There  are  only  about 
three  companies  that  produce  televi- 
sion tubes  in  any  quantity. 

It  says: 

April  27.  1987. 

Hon.  Delbert  Latta, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Latta:  As  you  know, 
legislation  has  t)een  reintroduced  in  the 
100th  Congress  that  would  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  regarding 
the  classification  of  color  picture  tubes.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  close  a 
loophole  in  the  TSUS  created  by  an  incor- 
rect administrative  nUing  which  has  had 
the  effect  of  permitting  the  importation  of 
color  television  picture  tubes  at  a  5  percent 
duty  rate  as  opposed  to  the  15  percent  duty 
rate  intended  by  Congress.  This  current  cir- 
cumvention of  the  15  percent  rate  by  for- 
eign importers  threatens  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  U.S.  television  tube  industry 
and  the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  U.S.  workers. 

Legislation  to  correct  this  problem  is  in- 
cluded in  the  miscellaneous  tariff  provisions 
(section  811)  of  the  trade  bUl  that  was 
passed  by  the  fuU  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  March  1987. 

The  tube  bill  exempted  tube  sizes  of  12 
inches  and  smaller  and  35  inches  and  larger 
because  domestic  manufacturers  recognized 
that  those  sizes  would  not  be  manufactured 
in  the  U.S.  in  commerciaUy  significant 
quantities.  However,  a  last  minute  amend- 
ment to  the  tariff  section  during  closed 
mark-up  by  the  f uU  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee was  introduced  by  Congressman 
Matsui,  and  passed  by  the  committee, 
which  suspends  the  import  duty  on  color 
picture  tubes  30  inches  and  larger  through 
September  1988. 


This  amendment,  if  passed  as  part  of  the 
trade  bUl  would  have  the  effect  of  substan- 
tiaUy  discouraging  PhUips  ECG,  Inc.  from 
expanding  its  product  line  to  include  tubes 
larger  than  30  inches.  As  we  discussed 
during  our  visit  last  month,  our  business 
plan  currently  under  review  to  produce  a 
tut>e  larger  than  30  inches  has  determined 
that  duty-free  entry  of  foreign  tubes 
through  September  1988  will  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  justify  the  substantial 
initial  investments  needed  to  manufacture 
this  new  product.  This  additional  competi- 
tive disadvantage  wUl  also  threaten  the  sur- 
vival of  domestic  television  set  manufactur- 
ing. 

I  urge  this  exemption  be  deleted. 

IvA  M.  Wilson, 
President,  Philips  ECG,  Inc. 

As  I  say,  this  is  a  telegram  of  Iva  M. 
Wilson,  the  president  of  Philips  ECG 
Inc.,  maker  of  television  sets  in  the 
U.S.A.  not  some  foreign  land,  but  in 
the  United  States. 

Now,  I  ask,  what  is  happening,  what 
happened?  I  do  not  know,  but  we  are 
precluded  by  this  rule  naturally  from 
offering  an  amendment  to  '  le  bill  be- 
cause you  had  to  have  an  ar~«ndment 
in  even  before  the  bill  was  veported 
out.  You  know,  those  things  are  kind 
of  silly.  We  had  no  chance  to  examine 
it. 

We  should  not  pass  those  kinds  of 
rules,  but  we  do.  Hopefully  during  the 
progress  of  this  bill  through  the  Con- 
gress, this  Congress  will  wake  up  to 
what  they  are  doing  to  one  industry. 

Now,  how  many  other  little  amend- 
ments such  as  this  have  been  tucked 
in  at  the  last  minute  that  our  domestic 
industry  did  not  know  about? 

We  ought  to  have  the  time  to  exam- 
ine this  huge  document.  This  is  a  bill 
like  a  Sears  Roebuck  catalog.  We 
should  have  had  an  opportimity  to  ex- 
amine it  before  we  pass  it. 

We  may  be  doing  harm  to  domestic 
industries  that  none  of  us  want  to  do, 
but  we  are  precluded  under  this  rule 
from  even  offering  the  amendment 
and  having  it  properly  considered  on 
this  floor. 

Certain  when  it  gets  to  the  other 
body  this  is  going  to  be  brought  to 
their  attention.  Maybe  that  body  will 
correct  it;  but  I  am  calling  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  now 
what  you  are  attempting  to  do  and 
what  you  are  doing  to  an  industry 
basic  to  our  country  and  what  you  are 
going  to  do  to  thousands  of  people 
who  are  employed  in  this  industry  by 
these  kinds  of  amendments. 

Now  is  the  time  to  correct  them,  not 
to  say  it  is  only  until  September  30, 
1988. 

Well,  now,  what  is  going  to  happen? 
These  companies  that  have  plans  to  go 
forward  in  the  United  States  with 
these  tubes  are  going  to  wait  and  see 
what  happens  at  the  end  of  September 
30,  1988.  In  the  meantime,  these  for- 
eign competitors  are  going  to  be  gear- 
ing up  and  sending  those  television 
tubes  into  this  country.  They  are 
going  to  be  doing  that. 


What  is  ahead  of  us?  Our  companies 
will  be  sitting  back  and  saying,  "What 
will  the  Congress  do  with  that  date 
come  September  30,  1988?  Will  the 
Congress  extend  that  date?" 

We  do  not  know.  They  cannot  make 
plans.  They  do  not  know. 
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We  should  not  put  American  indus- 
try in  that  kind  of  a  box.  Hopefully 
this  Congress  will  correct  this  situa- 
tion before  this  legislation  goes  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Philips  manufactures 
Magnavox  TV's  in  my  district  in  two 
locations.  This  amendment  and  the 
bill  should  not  have  been  allowed  to 
have  been  placed  in  a  position  where  It 
could  not  be  amended.  Actually  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  made  a  very 
persuasive  argument,  as  he  did  in  the 
Rules  Committee  when  he  offered  an 
amendment  to  correct  the  size  of  the 
tube  from  30  to  35  inches. 

We  did  not  get  any  support  except 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  Many  thou- 
sands of  people  work  in  my  district 
manufacturing  Magnavox  and  Sylva- 
nia,  and  the  result  of  this  trade  bill  in 
that  instance  is  shocking. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  his  very  persuasive  argu- 
ments, and  I  wish  that  there  was  a 
remedy  so  that  we  could  correct  the 
situation,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  other 
body  will  take  a  look. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  mention,  since  the  gentle- 
man has  indicated  Magnavox  in  his 
district,  that  I  learned  this  morning 
through  President  Wilson  that  a  simi- 
lar telegram  had  gone  out  yesterday 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  Magnavox,  in  opposition  to 
this  provision  in  this  bill.  So  the  gen- 
tleman speaks  for  the  people  and  the 
company  in  his  district  when  he 
speaks  out  against  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Si}eaker,  I  rise  on  this  floor  to 
oppose  the  rule  and  to  flog  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  Speaker  a  little  bit 
today.  Sometimes,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man 
can  outsmart  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  flew  back  from  Glens 
Falls,  NY,  yesterday  to  testify  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  because  I  had  a 
very  important  sunendment  to  offer  to 
this  bill  which  would  strike  a  section 
that,  if  not  taken  out,  will  seriously 
affect  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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I  really  am  surprised  at  the  Rules 
Cmnmittee  for  not  even  bothering  to 
consider  this  amendment.  In  the  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  section  which  takes 
away  from  the  Defense  Department 
the  authority  to  regulate  trade  be- 
tween 15  countries  outside  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  outside  of  NATO.  If 
I  were  to  read  these  names  right  now. 
Members  would  fall  off  their  chairs. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
PiPRR].  whom  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for.  who  Is  probably  the  most 
anti-Communist  Member  of  this  body. 
is  going  to  stand  here  and  vote  for  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  going  to 
take  away  the  authority  of  DOD  to 
tell  American  industry  whether  or  not 
they  can  sell  or  give  away  or  allow  to 
be  counterfeited  or  stolen  American 
technology  that  will  hurt  the  national 
security  of  this  country. 

It  will  be  a  cold  day  in  Hell.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  vote  for  any  bill  that 
is  going  to  hurt  the  security  of  this 
Nation.  As  one  Member  who  has  one 
of  the  highest  voting  records  for 
Ronald  Reagan  and  who  went  against 
him  on  the  textile  trade  bill  last  year, 
even  voted  to  override  my  President, 
who  I  think  is  the  greatest  President 
that  this  country  has  ever  had.  the 
gentlemen  in  their  shortsightedness 
have  Just  lost  me.  and  they  have  just 
lost  a  few  others  who  are  going  to  put 
the  security  of  the  country  first. 
When  the  President  vetoes  this  trade 
bill  and  it  comes  back  before  this 
body,  myself  and  maybe  those  eight  or 
nine  others  who  may  have  voted  for 
this  bill  in  the  long  run  are  going  to 
vote  to  sustain  that  veto,  and  what  the 
gentlemen  supporting  this  legislation 
wanted  to  achieve  will  have  gone  down 
the  drain. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  PkasxI. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Just  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  amendment  which 
has  been  made  in  order  or  will  be 
made  in  order  by  this  rule  and  offered 
by  myself  tomorrow. 

The  general  thrust  of  our  bill.  H.R. 
3.  deals  with  unfair  trade  practices.  I 
think  that  that  is  a  proper  thrust  for 
this  biU  to  take.  It  also  deals  with 
export  promotion,  with  making  our 
country  more  competitive. 

On  milwing  factor  is  one  which  is  a 
major  ingredient  in  our  trade  deficit, 
and  that  is  our  large  fiscal  deficit.  The 
amendment  that  I  offer  will  require 
the  President  in  the  submission  of  his 
budget,  and  also  the  House  and  Senate 
budget  committees  in  the  submission 
of  budget  resolutions,  to  provide  the 
budget  competitiveness  impact  state- 
ment which  will  outline  and  draw  the 
relationship  between  the  fiscal  policies 
implicit  in  the  President's  budget  and 
in  the  Senate  and  House  budget  reso- 
lutions, and  our  large  trade  deficit. 
and  what  the  fiscal  policy  is  likely  to 
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res^t   in   by   way   of   trade   deficits 
duting  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

I  think  that  this  amendment,  if  it  is 
adopted,  will  be  an  important  addition 
tolbhe  overall  package  that  we  have 
an4  will  give  it  balance  and  indicate  to 
the  American  people  that  we  are  fully 
awiire  that  it  is  not  Just  unfair  trade 
pn  ctices,  but  also  our  own  fiscal  poll- 
cie  1  which  cause  our  problems. 

Mr.  QUniiEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yi^d  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

liLr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
mojve  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olu  tion. 

1  he  previous  question  was  ordered. 

1  he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gi  HT  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
th<  resolution. 

1  he  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Sp  taker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
th(  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

1  [r.  QUHjLEN.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  mak>:  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pn  sent. 

1  'he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

'  "he  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
de  rice,  and  there  were— yeas  326,  nays 
83j  not  voting  24,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  671 
YEAS— 326 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dicks 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

DorKan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dynudly 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 


Ad  erman 
Ale  lander 
Ani  erson 
Anilrews 
Api  ilegate 
Asi  in 
Atllns 
Aul  ;oin 
Baler 
Bai  nard 
Bales 
Bel  lenson 
Bel  inett 
Bel  euter 
Bel  man 
BeUl 
Biiggi 
Bil  )ray 
BU  ey 
Bo  ihlert 
Bo  ;gs 
Bo  and 
Bo  lior  (MI) 
Ba  iker 
Bo'ski 
Bo  icher 
Bo(er 
Brinnan 
Br^ks 
Brt)wn  (CA) 
BrVce 
Bilant 
BiBtamante 
Biton 
CalnpbeU 
c:«-din 
C»per 

Idler 


Florio 

FoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Froet 

OaUegly 

OaUo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grant 

GraydL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 


CT) 
(5D) 


I  (NO 
KTW) 


(lA) 


(t:: 


) 

(pA) 
(PL) 


Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  ( 

Johnson 

Jones 

Jones 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmdier 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmay^ 

LaFaloe 

Lagomar^no 

I«ncnstei 

Lantos 

Leach  ( 

LeathC 

Lehman 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  ( 

Livingsto^ 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery 

Lowry  ( 

Luken.  T|iomas 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  ( 

Martinez 

MaUui 

Mavroul^ 

Mazzoli 

McCloek^y 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMUlai 

McMiUei 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

MlUer( 

MiUer( 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 


I  (Ml) 
■(CIU 
(Gil) 


(CA) 
■9  A) 


inf) 


iX» 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Batemar 

BenUey 

BUirakia 

Broomf  1 M 

Brown  (I 

Buechn^ 

Burton 

Callaluu 

Coble 

Cnic 

Crane 

Dannen^yer 

Daub 

Davis  I 

DeLay 

Dickins^ 

Doman 

Dreier 

Edward4(OK) 

FaweU 

Fields 

Gekas 

Gingrich 


1(1.) 


April  28,  1987 


April  28,  1987 
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(NO 
(MD) 


CA) 
CH) 


;cA) 


MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 
Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CTP) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

NAYS-83 

Orandy 

Gregg 

Hansen 

Herger 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Latta 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL> 

Lightfoot 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCandless 
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NOT  VOTING- 
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Akaka 

Ooodling 

Richardson 
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Smith.  Denny 
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(OR) 
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Spence 
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Toung (FL) 

DingeU 

Nelson 

Ford(TN) 

PurseU 

D  1330 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair. 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Akaka  for,  with  Mr.  Boulter  against. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN  and  Mr.  MILLER 
of  Washington  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  3. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Grat  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant  to  House  Resolution  151  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  3. 

D  1339 

n*  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3)  to  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  industry  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Beilenson  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi]  Will  bc  rccognlzed  for 
30  minutes,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Duncan]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
fielo]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Dingell]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lent]  wiU  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtlie]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza] 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes,  the 


gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emer- 
son] will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  wIU  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes,  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  will  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Brooks]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Horton]  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Pish]  will 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jones]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Davis]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Mineta]  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Oincsich]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]  wiU  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  for 
30  minutes. 

D  1340 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3.  This  legislation  marks 
one  of  those  frequent  occasions  in  the 
legislative  process  where  we  are  called 
upon  to  outline  a  course  of  action 
which  will  influence  the  entire  world 
economy.  It  has  become  clear  to  many 
that  the  world  trading  system  is  not 
functioning  and  that  reform  is  needed. 
But  the  question  we  face  is  how  to 
achieve  these  reforms  in  a  construc- 
tive manner  that  will  foster  growth 
and  economic  prosperity  around  the 
world.  This  calls  for  wisdom,  fairness, 
and  impartiality  on  our  part.  It  is  a 
formidable  challenge. 

Next  month,  we  celebrate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. The  task  which  faced  those 
55  men  who  gathered  in  Philadelphia 
in  May  1787  was  a  difficult  one.  The 
existing  form  of  government  was  not 
working  well.  Their  challenge  was  to 
create  a  new  governmental  framework 
that  was  strong,  responsive,  and  bal- 
anced. For  months  they  argued,  they 
debated,  and  they  compromised.  In 
the  end,  their  struggle  was  well  worth 
it,  for  they  produced  an  historic  docu- 
ment which  has  endured  for  two  cen- 
turies and  provides  the  foundation  for 
the  greatest  democracy  in  the  world. 

The  challenge  before  us  now  is  in 
many  ways  similar,  and  should  be 
taken  no  less  seriously.  Our  Nation 
stands  at  a  crossroads  to  our  economic 
future.  Our  trade  and  current  account 
deficits  have  deteriorated  to  levels  un- 


matched by  any  other  country  at  any 
other  point  in  history.  We  have  back- 
pedaled  from  being  the  world's  largest 
creditor  to  the  world's  largest  debtor 
nation.  Day  by  day  the  Jobs  of  Ameri- 
can factoryworkers,  farmers,  and  engi- 
neers are  being  displaced  by  foreign 
competition.  If  we  do  not  reverse  these 
trends— soon— we  may  shortly  find 
ourselves  in  a  position  where  it  is  to- 
tally out  of  our  control. 

But  I  am  not  here  today  to  tell  you 
about  the  problem— everyone  in  this 
Chamber  is  familiar  with  the  trade 
problem  we  face.  I  am  here  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill.  HJl.  3. 
as  part  of  the  needed  solution. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
reported  titles  I,  II,  and  Vin  of  H.R.  3 
after  lengthy  public  hearings  and 
thorough  consideration  in  both  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trade  and  the  full 
committee.  These  titles  deal  compre- 
hensively "fith  changes  sought  in  U.S. 
trade  laws  within  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction. Tht.  committee  reached  an 
overwhelmingly  bipartisan  consensus 
on  these  provisions  as  reflected  in  the 
recorded  vote  of  34  to  2  in  ordering 
the  amended  bill  reported. 

The  proposal  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  tough 
provisions  directed  at  foreign  unfair 
trading  practices.  The  committee  bill 
presents  an  unequivocal  demand  to 
our  trading  partners  for  free  and  fair 
trade.  Among  its  features: 

First,  mandatory,  dollar-for-dollar 
retaliation  against  excessive  surplus 
countries  with  unfair  trade  barriers. 

Second,  mandatory  action  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Trade  Act  against  any 
country  that  violates  GATT  rules. 

Third,  new  remedies  against  foreign 
industrial  targeting  practices,  worker 
rights  abuses,  diversionary  dumping, 
multiple  dumping,  and  resource  subsi- 
dies. 

Fourth,  mandatory  negotiations  and 
actions  against  countries  that  commit 
violations  of  U.S.  intellectual  property 
rights. 

Fifth,  improvement  of  our  import 
relief  laws  to  make  temporary  import 
relief  for  injured  industries  easier  to 
obtain. 

Sixth,  strengthening  of  USTR  and 
centralization  of  U.S.  trade  policy  in 
one  place  within  our  Government  tc 
better  enforce  our  unfair  trade  laws. 

Let  me  clarify  one  important  point: 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
did  not  delete  the  Gephardt  provision 
that  was  in  last  year's  bill.  Rather,  we 
modified  it  in  light  of  criticisms  we 
have  received  to  make  it  more  work- 
able, fairer,  and  more  defensible  inter- 
nationally. It  bears  many  similarities 
to  Mr.  Gephardt's  proposed  amend- 
ment, with  the  major  difference  being 
the  remedy  or  sanction  we  impose  on 
countries  that  fail  to  reduce  barriers. 
Our  bill  mandates  mirror  retaliation 
against  unfair  barriers,  while  the  Gep- 
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hardt  amendment  mandates  automatic 
10-peroent  annual  reductions  in  trade 
surpluses. 

For  reasons  I  shall  outline  later,  I 
intend  to  vote  against  the  Gephardt 
amendment. 

In  simimary.  H.R.  3  is  tough,  yet  bal- 
anced trade  legislation.  It  strengthens 
TJJS.  trade  laws  to  improve  the  com- 
petitiveness of  American  industry  and 
to  remove  foreign  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. It  limits  Presidential  discretion 
in  taking  actions  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect UJ5.  trade  interests,  and  strength- 
ens our  ability  to  negotiate  with  our 
foreign  trading  partners  for  more  fair, 
open,  and  reciprocal  global  trade  rela- 
tions. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  worked  long  and  hard  on  this  bill. 
Let  me  particularly  compliment  the 
leadership  and  hard  work  of  the  able 
Trade  Subcommittee  chairman,  Sam 
Gibbons.  We  struggled  over  the  more 
controversial  portions  of  its  predeces- 
sor. H.R.  4800,  and  improved  them  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  We  have  drafted  a 
bill  which  benefits  American  export- 
ers, American  manufacturers,  Ameri- 
can workers,  and  American  consumers. 
It  sets  national  interests  above  party 
interests.  And  it  sets  action  above 
words. 

The  future  of  our  Nation  depends  in 
part  on  what  we  do  on  this  bill  this 
week— just  as  it  depended  on  the  work 
of  that  group  of  delegates  which  gath- 
ered in  Philadelphia  200  years  ago. 
The  eyes  of  the  Nation,  and  the  world, 
are  upon  us.  Let's  have  the  courage 
and  the  foresight  to  do  what  is  right 
for  our  Nation's  future  in  tomorrow's 
world  economy. 

D  1350 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee substitute  for  H.R.  3. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  United  States 
must  have  a  bipartisan  trade  policy 
with  which  to  approach  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  think  this  bill  could  be  a  fun- 
damental part  of  such  a  policy.  It  is  a 
good  piece  of  legislation  which  is  made 
all  the  stronger  because  of  the  biparti- 
san way  in  which  it  was  developed.  Im- 
provements still  need  to  be  made,  but 
we  have  come  a  long  way. 

Oiu*  committee  chairman.  Dak  Ros- 
TKHKOWSKi  and  the  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Trade,  Sam  Gibbons, 
made  possible  a  process  whereby  Re- 
publican Members.  Democratic  Mem- 
bers, and  the  administration  worked 
together  to  hammer  out  provisions 
almost  all  can  endorse  at  this  point. 
Some  problems  remain  to  be  worked 
out.  However,  the  ultimate  goal  of  get- 
ting the  President's  signature  is  within 
reach— something  few  of  us  could  have 
foreseen  when  H.R.  4800  was  reintro- 
duced as  H.R.  3  in  January. 
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'  "he  centerpiece  of  this  bill  remains 
th  I  grant  of  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  Uruguay  round  of  trade 
neicotiations.  A  successful  new  round  is 
cracial  to  our  economy,  and  the  rules 
governing  international  trade  need  to 
be  [strengthened  and  expanded  to  ad- 
dress the  unfair  trade  practices  con- 
fronting U.S.  businesses  in  the  world 
marketplace.  H.R.  3  would  grant  tariff 
aikhority  for  a  period  of  6  years  and 
noptarif f  authority  for  3  years,  renew- 
able for  an  additional  3  years  if 
needed. 

t>espite  oiu"  keen  interest  in  oversee- 
ing trade  policy,  including  negotia- 
ti^is,  it  is  not  possible  for  aU  535  of  us 
h9^e  in  the  Congress  to  negotiate 
tride  agreements  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  we  have  to  delegate 
that  authority  to  the  executive 
branch.  This  time  around,  however,  we 
halve  done  it  a  little  differently.  The 
nefotiating  authority  is  combined 
wi  ,h  detailed  negotiating  objectives. 

"This  legislation  insists  that  the 
President  return  to  us  with  substantial 
achievements,  and  our  support  for  the 
Ufluguay  round  process  will  be  meas- 
ured against  these  objectives. 

fis  we  have  seen  in  recent  weeks, 
tr$de  tendons  are  escalating  aroimd 
th^  globe.  We  face  a  difficult  balanc- 
ing act,  between  defending  our  domes- 
tid^  Industries  and  respecting  interna- 
tional rules.  In  this  substitute  for  H.R. 
3,11  think  we  have  been  successful  in 
reWorking  the  trade  statutes  to  do 
tlveir  job  much  better. 

We   have  expanded  section   301   to 
coiver   newer   unfair   trade   practices, 
such    as    targeting    and    dumping    in 
tt^d  country  markets.  We  agreed  that 
ttte    USTR   should   both    investigate 
air  trade  practices  and  take  action 
it  them.  These  changes  rest  on 
belief  that  if  the  President— any 
'esident— continues  to  be  able  to  take 
account   every   possible   foreign 
tlicy  consideration  when  developing 
ponses  to  illegal  practices,  support 
for  a  free  trade  system  will  vanish.  We 
lowledge  that  the  USTR  will  be 
ing  in  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent, but  in  our  bill,  the  buck  stops 
w|th  the  USTR. 
jWe  have  made  significant  improve- 
nts  in  section  201,  the  statute  that 
protects  American  firms  from  import 
•ges.  Here,  we've  devised  a  fairer 
iury      standard.      In      determining 
[Cther  an  industry  has  been  serious- 
injured  by  increasing  imports  and 
erefore  is  entitled  to  relief,  the  new 
law  would  net-out  the  effect  of  a  reces- 
ston  on  that  industry.  This  keeps  the 
f(  icus   of   the   statute   on   the   trade 
ii  ipact  rather  than  overall  macroeco- 
nimic    factors.    Also,    if    irreparable 
h  Eum  is  occurring  to  an  industry,  or  if 
f(»reigners  are  rushing  in  imports  to 
b;at  the  arrival  of  relief,  protective 
aption  will  come  more  quickly. 

On  the  adjustment  side,  we  expand- 
ed  the   trade    adjustment   assistance 
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program  for  workers,  and  created  a 
process  whereby  companies  are  en- 
couragiKi  to  develop  plans  for  retool- 
ing so  they  will  be  prepared  to  face 
foreigr  competition  in  the  future.  We 
have  qone  this  without  resorting  to 
elaborate  industrial  policy  boards  that 
only  intrude  into  independent  business 
decisions. 

Amendments  to  the  countervailing 
duty  a^d  antidumping  statutes  also  re- 
flect wftiat  I  believe  to  be  worthwhile 
compromises.  For  example,  the  "pri- 
vate ramedy  for  dumping"  provisions 
has  boen  replaced  by  a  "multiple  of- 
fenders" section  which  I  think  is  an 
improvjement.  Attempts  to  circumvent 
dumping  or  countervailing  duty  orders 
also  {H-e  strengthened  substantially 
under  this  new  language. 
The  $pirit  of  compromise  underlying 
ittee's  work  will,  I  think, 
ongress  and  our  trade  negotia- 
the  executive  branch  to  ap- 
our  trading  partners  in  con- 
r.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  col- 
to  approve  the  committee  sub- 
to  H.R.  3,  oppose  any  amend- 
ments I  to  this  title,  and  continue  to 
work  with  the  administration  to  see 
that  trade  legislation  is  enacted  this 

OSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  subcom- 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.  Gibbons]. 
GIBBONS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

the    gentleman    from    Illinois 

OSTENKOWSKI]. 

Mr.  IChairman,  this  is  a  good  biU, 
and  I  support  it.  There  are  some  hob- 
goblin^ out  on  the  edge  that  we  have 
got  to  put  an  end  to,  but  by  and  large  I 
think  |the  House  can  dispose  of  those, 
and  somewhere  along  the  line  we  are 
going  to  end  up  with  a  good  bill  that  I 
believt  the  President  will  sign. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  this  bill 
be  em  cted,  because  while  this  will  not 
cure  all  of  ouj*  trade  problems,  luiless 
we  em  ict  this  bill  we  cannot  start  down 
the  rotd  toward  curing  the  rest  of  our 
trade  problems. 

So  this  is  a  good  beginning,  and  it  is 
a  must  as  far  as  a  beginning  is  con- 
cerned. 

Let  kne  pay  tribute  to  the  process  by 
which[  this  bill  was  developed.  We  had 
last  year's  bill,  and  we  had  lots  of  tes- 
timony and  lots  of  comment  upon  the 
problems  of  last  year's  bill.  We  tried  to 
prof itj  by  that,  and  the  gentleman 
fromjllinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  led 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
through  a  very  difficult  decisionmak- 
ing process  in  which  we  modified  some 
of  thQ  past  decisions  and  picked  up  the 
good  and  the  bad,  discarded  the  bad, 
and  came  out  with  a  good  bill.  We 
could  not  have  done  it  without  the 
gentleman's  determination  and  with- 
out Ws  very  talented  leadership.  And 
unlest  you  have  served  with  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Illinois    [Mr.    Rosten- 


kowski] you  do  not  really  understand 
what  I  mean  by  "talented  leadership." 
You  must  have  worked  with  him 
before  to  understand.  He  is  excellent 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  this  bill  is  the  negoti- 
ating authority  that  the  Congress  del- 
egates to  the  Executive  to  go  forward 
with  our  international  negotiations,  to 
strengthen  GATT,  to  lower  barriers, 
and  to  improve  the  world  trading 
system.  I  want  to  commend  the  House 
for  not  having  given  to  the  administra- 
tion a  lot  of  things  that  no  one  who 
must  bargain  could  with  all  honesty 
and  decency.  This  bargaining  author- 
ity is  going  to  set  the  pattern  not  only 
for  the  United  States  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  of  the  world  for  another  25  to 
40  years,  and  so  it  is  a  very  important 
part  of  this  bill. 

The  bargaining  authority,  I  think,  is 
without  doubt  not  only  bipartisanly 
supported  but  it  is  supported  by  most 
of  the  people  of  the  world,  because 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  because  of 
our  unusual  system  of  government 
here  in  the  United  States,  unless  we 
set  the  pattern  for  the  bargaining, 
unless  we  do  it  in  advance  as  we  have 
done  in  this  bill,  the  btu-gaining  just 
will  not  work  and  will  not  be  produc- 
tive. 

We  centralize  to  a  great  extent  the 
administration  and  the  responsibility 
for  trade  directly  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  to  be  executed  by  his  U.S. 
Trade  Representative.  This  biU  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  it  does 
more  to  increase  the  centralization  of 
that  responsibility  than  any  past  piece 
of  legislation.  I  think  it  is  very  worthy 
in  that  regard. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  goes  too 
far.  It  sets  a  trap  for  the  United 
States,  which  is  now  the  world's  larg- 
est debtor  nation.  If  we  adopt  Gep- 
hardt— and,  unfortunately,  the  conno- 
tation that  the  Gephardt  amendment 
has  picked  up  is  that  surpluses  in  and 
of  themselves  are  bad— then  we  will 
set  a  trap  that  we  can  never  get  out  of 
and  escape  the  debtor  situation  we  are 
in.  We  do  not  want  to  do  that,  and  it  is 
not  in  our  best  interest. 

May  I  say  that  this  is  a  good  biparti- 
san piece  of  legislation.  It  is  well  devel- 
oped by  our  professional  staff,  well 
worked  by  our  professional  staff,  and 
well  worked  by  a  good  many  very  con- 
scientious Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  highly  recommend  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  ever  there  was  a 
case  of  false  advertising,  it  is  to  talk  as 
if  we  can  cut  the  trade  deficit  by  pass- 
ing protectionist  trade  legislation. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  economic 
theory;  the  data  support  the  theory, 
as  this  debate  will  show.  Protectionism 
by  any  name— including  the  latest,  and 
overworn  substitute,  "competitive- 
ness"—is  a  ticket  to  slower  growth, 
fewer  jobs,  and  higher  inflation,  and 
we  proceed  on  this  path  at  great  risk 
and  cost  to  our  constituents. 

Yes;  the  world's  trading  environ- 
ment is  unfair;  it  is  a  patchwork  quilt 
of  compromises.  Other  countries  have 
erected  trade  barriers.  And  so  has  the 
United  States. 

It's  easy  to  be  selective  and  single 
out  particular  areas  in  which  U.S.  ex- 
ports are  restricted  or  blocked  out- 
right; yet,  I  wonder  how  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  would  break  these  bar- 
riers would,  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  be  will- 
ing to  eliminate  U.S.  barriers  to  im- 
ports— steel,  sugar,  autos,  textiles,  and 
the  like. 

I  raise  this  rhelorical  question  to 
make  a  point.  It  is  this:  Even  if  all 
trade  barriers,  on  all  sides,  were  torn 
down  and  eliminated,  the  United 
States  would  still  have  an  enormous 
trade  deficit,  very  close  to  where  it 
stands  today. 

And  the  reason  is  clear:  Trade  defi- 
cits are  the  result  of  differential  mac- 
roeconomic  fundamentals  not  differ- 
entials in  unfair  trading  barriers.  A 
trade  deficit,  or  a  trade  surplus  for 
that  matter,  is  a  dependent,  not  an  in- 
dependent, variable.  Balances  in  a 
country's  trade  account  say  little,  if 
anything,  about  a  coimtry's  competi- 
tiveness, but  they  say  a  great  deal 
about  a  country's  fiscal  policies. 

The  real  soiuxe  of  our  trade  deficit 
is  not  hard  to  find.  It  stems  not  from 
unfair  trade  practices,  but  rather  from 
the  fact  that,  as  a  coiuitry,  we  con- 
sume a  lot  more  than  we  produce.  And 
our  excess  consumption  is  financed 
with  borrowed  capital  from  abroad.  It 
is  simple  arithmetic  that  our  trade 
deficit  merely  constitutes  an  offset  to 
this  imported  capital. 

Just  what  is  it  that  has  caused  us  to 
go  from  the  largest  creditor  nation  in 
1981  to  the  largest  debtor  nation 
today?  Has  the  world  trading  system 
grown  that  much  more  unfair  in  the 
past  5  years?  Of  course  not;  we  Imow 
perfectly  well  why  the  trade  deficit 
has  ballooned,  and  that  is  because  the 
budget  deficit  has  ballooned. 

Yet,  in  this  debate,  we  berate  other 
countries  whose  principal  vice  is  that 
they  save  too  much.  Perhaps  instead, 
we  should  be  asking  why  we  save  so 
Uttle. 

In  effect,  we  call  on  our  trading 
partners  to  consume  more  and  save 
less  in  order  to  help  us  feed  our  habit. 
It  is  an  admission  to  the  world  that  we 
lack  the  political  will  to  put  our  own 
fiscal  house  in  order. 


The  fact  is  that  unfair  trade  policies 
pale  in  comparison  to  our  fiscal  defi- 
cits as  a  cause  of  our  trade  deficits.  If 
the  goal  is  a  lower  trade  deficit,  then 
trade  legislation  is  the  wrong  vehicle. 

Does  this  mean  we  should  not  seek 
to  open  markets  and  reduce  trade  bar- 
riers? Of  course  not;  in  fact,  that,  in 
my  view  at  least,  is  the  proper  and  lim- 
ited purpose  of  trade  legislation. 
Which  is  precisely  why  we  should  rec- 
ognize not  only  that  protectionist 
trade  legislation  can  not  help  much 
with  respect  to  our  trade  deficit,  but 
that  it  can  surely  do  great  harm. 

We  should  be  seeking  changes  in  the 
international  trade  rules  which  make 
the  playing  field  more  level.  But  let's 
not  fool  ourselves  into  thinking  this 
will  improve  the  trade  deficit.  In  a 
world  of  floating  exchange  rates,  trade 
balances  cannot  be  improved  unless  we 
change  the  macroeconomic  fundamen- 
tals. Our  trade  imbalance  can  only  be 
corrected  by  reducing  cs4>ital  inflows, 
and  this  will  happen  only  if  and  only 
when  we  bite  the  bullet  and  take  real 
action  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

We  are  on  this  dangerous  course 
toward  protectionism  because  we  do 
not  have  the  courage  to  attack  the 
real  problem.  We  are  dodging  the  real 
cause  of  the  real  problem  by  a  risky  di- 
version to  protectionism  under  the  po- 
litical protection  of  the  latest  buzz- 
word—"competitiveness."  The  key  to  a 
more  competitive  America  is  to  reduce 
our  enormous  budget  deficits.  A  pros- 
perous America,  one  that  is  growing 
with  low  inflation  and  high  employ- 
ment, ought  to  be  our  goal.  That's 
what  competitiveness  ought  to  mean. 

D  1400 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Crane],  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Trade  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  a  piece  of  legislation  before  us 
today  that  is  calcuated  to  provoke  her- 
nias. I  Icnow  that  the  Members  prob- 
ably appear  tired  to  anyone  observing 
these  debates.  Small  wonder,  because 
to  sit  up  all  last  night  and  read  all  this 
was  enough  to  keep  most  of  us  awake 
all  night. 

It  included  two  small  short  stories 
here  from  the  Judiciary  and  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  then  we  had  I 
guess  you  could  classify  these  as  novel- 
las from  ESiergy  and  Commerce,  For- 
eign Affairs,  Banking,  Education  and 
Labor,  Agriculture. 

You  get  into  a  bonafide  novel  by  the 
time  you  get  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  report,  but  that  pales  into 
comparison  with  the  competition  for 
Gone  With  The  Wind,  which  is  the 
bill  itself. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  just 
like  in  our  classic  tax  reform  debate  of 
last  year,  we  were  presented  with  a 
document  somewhat  more  substantial 
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than  this  and  not  a  single  Member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  read 
it,  any  more  than  single  Member  of 
this  body  has  read  this  trade  bill. 

During  the  debate  on  the  rule,  our 
coUeague  from  Ohio  talked  about  find- 
ing one  isolated  little  item  in  there, 
wondering  how  many  other  goodies 
might  be  in  here. 

Let  me  read  some  of  these  provisions 
to  you  and  see  if  you  are  really  com- 
fortable with  this.  One  has  to  do  with 
discrimination  by  foreign  countries: 

The  President  when  he  finds  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  served  thereby  shall 
by  proclamation  specify  and  declare  new  or 
additional  duties  as  hereinafter  provided 
upon  articles  wholly  or  in  part  the  growth 
or  product  of.  or  imported  in  &  vessel  of.  any 
foreicn  country  whenever  he  shall  find  as  a 
fact  that  such  country- 
Discriminates  in  fact  against  our 
commerce,  imposes  these  various  pen- 
alties on  us. 

Then  another  one  dealing  with 
unfair  practices  in  import  trade,  and 
unfair  practices  of  competition,  unfair 
acts  of  importation  in  their  sale  or  by 
an  agent  or  be  exporter  to  the  United 
States  that  substantially  injures  an  in- 
dustry or  economic  operation  in  the 
United  States  and  prevents  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  industry  abroad, 
this  will  be  dealt  with  as  unlawful. 

Then  duties  to  offset  commercial 
disadvantages. 

Now,  you  all  know  that  that  Is  in 
there,  right?  I  mean,  you  all  read  that? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  just 
read  you  excerpts  out  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act  and  there  is  not  a  Member 
in  this  body  who  would  be  able  to  tell 
you  whether  it  is  in  the  bill  or  not  in 
the  bill. 

Getting  back  to  the  causes  of  our 
problems,  our  problems  as  stated  by 
our  colleague  from  Ohio  who  preceded 
me 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

til.  CRAKE.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia.        

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Bfr.  Crahs],  did  the  gentleman 
suggest  the  language  Just  read  was  ac- 
tually in  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act.  that 
trade  limitation  act  that  is  so  critically 
linked  to  the  Great  Depression? 

Bir.  CRANE.  Well,  it  was  an  action 
that  was  designed  by  this  esteemed 
body  to  guarantee  that  we  would  have 
fair  trade.    

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  CRANE.  Yes,  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  the  ostensible  promise  of  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment,  fair  trade. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  think  we  can  find  a 
lot  of  correlation. 

Mr.  FRENZEOk  In  fact,  it  is  compa- 
rable to  Smoot-Hawley.  is  it  not? 


Ipr.  CRANE.  Well.  I  would  suggest 
thgt  it  is  probably  the  closest  thing 
thgt  we  have  had  to  Smoot-Hawley 
since  that  era  and  I  think  it  Is  equally 
;ulated  to  trigger  the  same  kinds  of 
lOmic  consequences. 
LETWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one 
moment? 
CRANE.  Indeed,  yes.  I  am 
py  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
tfomia. 

LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
frankly.  I  cannot  tell  for  sure  ex- 
actly whether  this  langugage  is  a  part 
of  this  trade  bill  before  us.  but  it  rings 
so  plearly  a  similar  note,  the  bell  is  so 
loiid  that  we  certainly  ought  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  comments  the  gentle- 
Toatci  is  making  and  the  point  the  gen- 
tl^nan  is  making. 

I' thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thttik  every  Member  would  be  well- 
seifred  to  get  himself  a  copy  of  Smoot- 
Hawley  and  go  back  and  reread  it.  It  is 
as  exciting  reading  as  this  latest  pro- 
dutoon  by  the  Congress  in  the  area  of 
traile. 

ijet  me  comment  very  quickly  on 
Ju^  a  few  salient  points  in  this  debate. 

^  even  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri p^.  Gephardt]  actuiowledges,  if  we 
had  total  free  trade  in  the  world  it 
would  not  have  more  than  a  15-per- 
cent impact  on  our  trade  deficit.  That 
moms  that  last  year  instead  of  $170 
bil  ion  deficit,  it  would  have  been  $145 
bil  ion. 

1  hat  being  the  case,  why  do  we  not 
exi  mine  some  of  the  other  causes? 
Ob  b  of  these  certainly  is  the  voracious 
api  >etite  for  consumption.  As  the  gen- 
tle nan  from  Texas  indicated  in  his 
sp4  cial  order  yesterday,  we  have  been 
CO]  isuming  that  almost  double  the  rate 
of  the  imports  coming  into  this  coun- 
trj.  We  have  simultaneoiisly  over  the 
las :  decade  experienced  a  reduction  in 
ou '  productivity  levels  almost  in  half. 

If  ow.  how  in  the  world  can  we  expect 
Ankericans  with  the  appetite  for  goods 
anfl  services  to  keep  us  from  having  a 
traide  imbalance  with  their  appetite 
for  consumption,  their  incentives  for 
going  into  debt  and  borrowing  to  enjoy 
a  high  standard  of  living,  when  our 
local  productivity  will  not  enable  us  to 
keep  pace  with  that  appetite? 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
th^t  the  trade  imbalance  is  not  going 
to  be  resolved  by  eliminating  the  so- 
led impediments  to  trade.  The  fact 
of  jthe  matter  is  that  we  have  got  to 
goiuinely  increase  our  productivity. 
We  have  got  to  ciu"b  our  appetite  for 
consumption  and  we  have  got  to  help 
stimulate  world  economic  growth,  be- 
cause the  Third  World  countries  are  in 
no  position  to  buy  anything.  They  are 
under  in  fact  orders  by  the  IMF  to  vir- 
tually cut  off  importation  and  to  maxi- 
mom  exports. 

]  n  Western  Europe  where  they  have 
suffered  unemployment  in  the  last  15 
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Japan  where  their  employ- 
vels  have  remained  stagnant, 
d  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
tates  where  we  have  produced 
million  new  Jobs  during  that 
e  frame, 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
recogn^  that:  First,  if  we  want  to 
deal  with  this  problem,  we  should 
engage  in  subtle  negotiations,  not  use 
sledgehammers,  least  of  all  not  the 
kind  ot  sledgehammer  recommended 
by  ourlcoUeague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  because  we  are  equally  guilty 
of  violating  trade  laws  internationally. 
You  cafi  find  any  number  of  examples, 
maybe  j^not  as  offensively  as  some  of 
our  colleague's,  but  this  legislation 
could  result  in  mere  legislation  when 
we  get  our  economy  back  on  a  growth 
line. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man fr^m  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]. 

EASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
ie  or  so.  Presidents  come  to 
seeking  negotiating  author- 
need  to  bargain  successfully 
w  round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiaftions.  Congress  traditionally 
uses  this  occasion  to  exercise  its  con- 
stitutictial  prerogative  to  set  the 
course  of  U.S.  international  economic 
policy.  jBy  dint  of  its  overwhelming  bi- 
partisui  support,  H.R.  3  is  Congress' 
clearest,  most  comprehensive  state- 
ment t<>  date  under  article  1,  section  8 
of  the  Constitution. 

That  I  Congress  would  choose  1987  to 
assert  its  will  over  international  eco- 
nomic policy  is  no  accident.  The 
United  States  is  ciurently  paying 
dearly  for  treating  international  trade 
over  the  years  as  an  afterthought,  a 
residual  element  of  economic  policy. 
Lacking  adequate  assviranoe  that  this 
state  of  affairs  has  been  or  will  be  rec- 
tified i^  the  absence  of  legislation,  the 
House  Df  Representatives  is  set  to  act. 

The  Section  of  the  bill  written  by  the 
Ways  i^d  Means  Committee,  on  which 
I  am  proud  to  serve,  puts  the  rest  of 
the  world  on  notice  that  the  United 
States  expects  trade  agreements  to  be 
implentented  faithfully.  It  puts  our 
trading  partners  on  notice  that  inter- 
national rxiles  must  be  updated  to 
cover  Unfair  practices  like  export  tar- 
geting,] diversionary  dumping  and  re- 
pressiofi  of  worker  rights.  These  and 
other  practices  addressed  by  the  bill 
do  not  currently  violate  the  letter  of 
intemi^tional  law,  but  they  clearly  vio- 
late the  spirit  of  free  and  fair  trade 
and  tl^  international  legal  principles 
of  the  GATT  as  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  understands  them. 

H.R.  3  also  contains  important  mes- 
sages for  our  constituents.  Workers 
and  firms  should  understand  that  the 
adminfctration  of  trade  remedy  laws 
will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  be  sub- 


verted 


by  this  or  any  other  administra- 


tion oil  ideological  grounds.  Further- 


more, trade  policy  will  no  longer  be 
handicapped  by  weak  positioning  in 
the  bureaucratic  hierarchy  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Trade  will  compete 
equally  with  foreign  policy  in  matters 
of  national  economic  importance. 

American  workers  should  under- 
stand that  when  the  forces  of  interna- 
tional competition  or  the  mistakes  of 
international  economic  policymakers 
leave  them  without  a  Job,  their  Gov- 
ernment will  not  leave  them  high  and 
dry.  Under  the  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Program,  they  will  have  a 
range  of  options  available  to  them,  ir- 
respective of  the  whims  of  the  Federal 
budget  process. 

For  the  past  several  years,  public 
frustration  over  the  failings  of  U.S. 
trade  policy  has  been  vented  on  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Congress  established 
the  trade  laws  in  the  first  place  to  in- 
sulate itself  from  such  pressures  as 
part  of  the  lesson  of  the  tariff  wars  of 
the  1930's.  In  H.R.  3.  Congress  is  de- 
termined to  institutionalize  effective 
and  impartial  administration  of  these 
laws,  administrative  procediu'es  and 
programs.  Our  Government's  failure 
to  do  so  has  endangered  an  open  trad- 
ing system  more  than  would  any  pro- 
tectionist legislation  I  can  think  of. 

Speaking  of  protectionism,  it  Is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  bill  is  not  pro- 
tectionist. It  does  not  unilateraUy 
mandate  import  restrictions  in  defi- 
ance of  international  rules.  Whether 
or  not  the  Gephardt  amendment  is 
adopted,  will  not  change  this.  The  in- 
clusion of  one  provision  does  not  make 
a  bill  of  this  magnitude  protectionist.  I 
only  hope  that  people  read  the  legisla- 
tion and  understand  what  it  does  and 
does  not  say. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  limited  my  re- 
marks to  the  Ways  and  Means  titles  of 
H.R.  3.  However,  I  would  like  to  add 
that  I  strongly  support  the  other  titles 
of  the  bill  which  will  be  discussed  in 
greater  detail  by  our  colleagues  later 
today. 

D  1410 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Flifpo]. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman,  sections 
881  through  894  of  H.R.  3  implement 
the  Nairobi  Protocol  to  the  Florence 
Agreement.  The  intent  of  both  of 
these  international  agreements  is  to 
remove  tariffs  on  certain  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  materials.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  would  implement  the  Nair- 
obi Protocol  in  a  manner  that  would 
provide  duty-free  treatment  to  such 
educational,  scientific,  or  cultural  ma- 
terials which  are  imported  by  or  certi- 
fied by  the  importer  to  be  for  the  use 
of  public  or  private  institutions  ap- 
proved as  a  scientific,  educational,  or 
cultural  institution.  It  would  not.  how- 
ever, allow  the  duty-free  importation 


of  items  such  as  sound  recordings  im- 
ported solely  for  commercial  purposes. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  understanding  of  the  gentle- 
men is  correct. 
Mr.  FLIPPO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Daub]. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chair- 
man has  done  an  incredible  job  on  this 
bill.  If  it  becomes  the  law,  he  will  have 
overhauled  both  the  tax  and  the  trade 
codes  in  just  2  years.  He  is  proving  to 
be  the  most  productive  ways  and 
means  chairman  of  modem  times. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  Republicans  to 
support  the  chairman  on  tax  reform.  I 
do  not  take  lightly  my  vote  against 
this  trade  reform  proposal  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

My  primary  concern  is  H.R.  3  leaves 
no  discretion  to  forego  retaliation  even 
if  there  are  clear  indications  of  signifi- 
cant disruptions  in  agricultural  or 
other  major  exports. 

The  bill  could  poison  an  already  sick 
farm  export  patient.  After  40  percent 
drop  in  farm  exports,  we  don't  need 
laws  mandating  retaliation  that  will 
slash  them  further. 

Unfair  trade  practices  accoimt  for 
only  about  15  percent  of  our  trade  def- 
icit. That's  Mr.  Gephardt's  statistic. 
The  Federal  budget  deficit  is  said  to 
accoimt  for  about  70  percent.  This 
doesn't  mean  we  should  turn  the  other 
cheek  on  trade  cheats.  We  need  tough 
trade  laws  with  focused  sanctions  that 
bite. 

However,  we  don't  need  trade  laws 
that  mandate  GATT  Illegal  or  unjusti- 
fied retaliation  making  farm  sales  an 
easy  target.  They  tend  to  take  the 
first  hit  in  wars  of  retaliation. 

I  worked  with  a  number  of  farm 
groups  and  developed  amendments  to 
ensure  that  agriculture  doesn't  pay  for 
the  exesses  in  this  bill. 

Since  proponents  of  the  bill  claim 
there's  no  added  risk  for  agriculture, 
my  amendments  would  have  merely 
put  these  assurances  in  the  legislation. 
Since  the  amendments  weren't  ac- 
cepted, my  suspicions  over  who  pays 
for  this  bill  have  grown. 

We  recently  retaliated  against  Japan 
which  has  failed  to  live  up  to  an  agree- 
mf     on  computer  chips. 

For  this  decision,  the  President 
made  an  assessment  of  the  conse- 
quences. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
had  his  say  on  the  likely  effect  of  this 
action  of  our  $5.1  billion  in  farm  sales 
to  Japan.  By  the  way.  they  are  our 
biggest  farm  customers. 

This  is  not  procedure  we  would 
follow  under  this  biU.  Under  H.R.  3. 
retaliation  would  be  ordered  according 
to  a  pre-set  formula.  It's  trade  policy 
by  automatic  pilot. 


We  wouldn't  have  input  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  wouldn't 
matter  that  the  American  farmer 
might  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  re- 
taliation ordered  by  HJl.  3. 

This  is  because  you  can't  effectively 
waive  retaliation  under  section  301(a). 
The  test  is  whether  counter-retalia- 
tion is  likely  to  result  in  substantial 
harm  to  the  national  economic  inter- 
est. 

We  exported  $8.5  billion  in  farm  ex- 
ports to  the  targeted  countries  last 
year.  Can  $8.5  billion  be  considered 
substantial  in  a  $4.2  trillion  economy? 
The  fact  it  is  even  a  close  call  ought  to 
send  shivers  down  the  backs  of  those 
interested  in  overseas  farm  markets. 

The  semiconductor  retaliation  may 
have  been  necessary  to  get  Japan's  at- 
tention. But  section  301(a)  could  go 
off  like  a  string  of  firecrackers  in  an 
ammo  dump.  It  would  set  in  motion 
multiple  retaliatory  actions  against 
major  AG  buyers  all  at  the  same  time. 

Consider  that  in  the  markets  against 
which  portions  of  the  bill  are  aimed, 
farm  exports  make  up  some  of  the 
highest  proportions  of  total  U.S.  ex- 
ports. Agriculture  has  the  most  expo- 
sure and,  consequently  the  most  to 
lose  in  any  trade  combat. 

Of  the  countries  targeted  by  section 
301(a)  (Japan.  Korea  and  Taiwan,  and 
West  Germany),  over  32  percent  of 
our  exports  are  farm  related. 

One  positive  provision  in  this  trade 
biU  for  agriculture  is  continued  negoti- 
ating authority  for  the  GATT  roimd. 
A  successful  GATT  round  Is  desperate- 
ly needed  to  reduce  world  farm  export 
subsidies  that  have  crushed  prices. 

Unfortunately,  even  the  prospects 
for  a  successful  round  are  undermined 
by  the  blU  because  it  directs  GATT  U- 
legal  actions.  We  can't  sit  at  the  table 
arguing  for  fairer  trade  rules  while 
violating  the  current  ones  and  expect 
to  succeed. 

One  of  my  amendments,  also  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  farm  groups, 
merely  said  that  actions  tsiken  imder 
section  301(a)  must  be  consistent  with 
our  international  obligations.  This  was 
rejected.  So  much  for  suggestions  that 
this  provision  is  GATT  legal. 

The  proposed  changes  to  section  201 
also  threaten  overseas  farm  sales.  Sec- 
tion 201  mandates  increased  in^Mrt 
protection  from  goods  that  are  fairly 
traded,  that  is  one  not  subsidized  or 
dumped.  In  responses,  trading  part- 
ners will  retaliate  by  cutting  American 
farm  purchases  or  demand  legal  com- 
pensation. 

Section  201  relief  wiU  increase  under 
the  change  because  barriers  will  go  up 
unless  their  economic  cost  outweighs 
the  economic  and  social  benefits  of 
providing  relief.  This  unusually  ambig- 
uous language  has  been  described  as 
harmless.  However,  the  only  relevent 
question  is  whether  section  201  relief 
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wUI  or  won't  increase  with  It.  If  relief 
wont  increase,  why  the  change? 

Bfy  suspicions,  shared  by  a  number 
of  major  farm  groups,  is  201  barriers 
will  increase  and  be  paid  for  directly  in 
reduced  exports.  Nevertheless,  my 
amendment  to  revise  the  change  closer 
to  the  current  waiver  were  rejected. 

Section  301  is  the  only  trade  law  de- 
signed to  open  markets.  The  bill  re- 
quires mandatory  retaliation  under  it. 
It  could  change  it  from  a  negotiating 
to  a  retaliation  statute.  An  amend- 
ment I  offered  to  ensure  again  that  ag- 
riculture and  other  major  export  in- 
terests aren't  sacrificed  for  mandatory 
retaliation  was  also  rejected. 

There  are  positive  and  needed 
changes  in  this  trade  bill  for  agricul- 
ture and  other  exporters.  However, 
there  are  dangerous  and  rather  bizarre 
ones  as  well.  Such  provisions  have  the 
potential  to  do  great  damage  to  our 
farm  exports. 

We  already  have  major  trade  prob- 
lems in  selling  our  farm  products  over- 
seas. The  Europeans  are  threatening 
to  ban  beef  and  soybean  exports.  The 
Koreans  already  ban  beef  exports. 
And  the  Japanese  have  a  whole  series 
of  Qiindless  import  restrictions  on  AG 
products. 

Farmers  don't  need  a  trade  bill  liable 
to  result  in  more  complications  and 
trade  disputes  with  our  customers  and 
less  farm  sales. 

The  grain  embargo  put  foreign 
policy  disputes  squarely  in  the  path  of 
farm  exports.  This  bill  threat(>ns  to 
put  a  host  of  unrelated  industrial  con- 
cerns in  the  way  of  these  exports. 

The  last  thing  a  limping  farm  econo- 
my needs  today  is  to  be  used  as  cannon 
fodder  for  the  trade  wars  created  by 
provisions  designed  to  help  nonfarm 
industries. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  particularly  to 
pay  attention  to  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment, which  is  specific  by  coimtry  and 
by  percentage  against  surplus  nations. 
But  the  problem  that  we  need  to  ap- 
preciate by  reading  what  Mr.  Crane 
has  indicated  to  us  in  that  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  is  already  in  this 
bill,  in  the  third  section  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  for  those  rea- 
sons to  vote  no  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  a  letter  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  from  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
other  organizations  for  inclusion  in 
the  Rbcors  at  this  point: 

Ahkucax  Farii  Buhsau  Federatioh, 

April  10.  1987. 
Hon.  Habold  Daob, 
House  of  Repretentativea, 
Waahington,  DC 

Dkax  RxPHXSBiTAnvx  Daub:  When  the 
House  considera  H.R.  3.  the  omnibus  trade 
legislation,  it  is  expected  that  a  major  con- 
troveray  will  center  aroimd  the  so-called 
Gephardt  Amendment,  which  mandates  re- 
taliation against  nations  with  "excessive. 
unwarranted"  trade  surpluses.  Efforts  will 
likely  be  made  to  add  the  original  version  of 


thi  Oephardt  Amendment  as  a  floor  amend- 
me  nt. 

'V^e  believe  this  amendment  would  prove 
harmful  to  t7.S.  exporters  if  enacted  into 
la^.  and  we  urge  you  to  oppose  it.  In  prac- 
tlct.  the  amendment  primarily  targets 
Ja^an,  South  Korea.  Taiwan  and  West  Oer- 
rnahy-  In  fiscal  year.  1986.  these  nations  as  a 
grqup  purchased  32.4  percent  of  all  U.S.  ag- 
rlcaltural  exports— some  $8.5  billion  worth. 
The  potential  for  disruption  of  this  trade, 
an^  for  even  broader  repercussions  and  re- 
talkttion  should  the  trade  dispute  widen,  is 
cl^.  This  amendment  will  reduce  farm  ex- 
ports, rather  than  increase  them. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
matie  a  good-faith  effort  to  report  a  respon- 
sible trade  bill.  While  we  may  have  specific 
concerns  about  various  provisions  adopted 
by  Ways  and  Means,  we  applaud  the  Com- 
miitee's  rejection  of  a  purely  retaliatory  ap- 
pr<)ach.  Please  vote  against  the  Gephardt 
Antendment  on  the  floor  so  that  progress  in 
drafting  a  responsible,  export-oriented  trade 
bill  can  go  forward. 
I     Sincerely, 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
American  Soybean  Association,  Itdll- 
ers'  National  Federation,  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers,  National 
Cattlemen's  Association,  National 
Com  Growers  Association,  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Coops,  National 
Orange,  National  Soybean  Processors 
Association,  United  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetables,  USA  Poultry  and  Egg 
Export  Council. 

]Ir.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
mi  n,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
mi  n  from  California  [Mr.  MatsuiI. 

4fr.  MATSni.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wduld  like  to  stand  up  in  support  of 
thf  Ways  and  Means  version  of  the 
section  1  of  the  bill.  We  are  all 
re  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  in 
imational  trade  and  the  trade  im- 
lance  that  we  have  is  a  macroeco- 
ic  problem.  It  deals  with  the  fact 
thkt  we  have  been  on  a  spending  binge 
in  the  United  States,  and  Japan  and 
Germany  and  some  of  the  European 
countries  have  been  basically  mercan- 
tilist in  their  economic  policies. 

To  deal  with  the  issue  from  a  macro- 
poliey  we  have  to  deal  with  the  budget 
deficit  and  many  others.  At  the  same 
time  that  this  legislation  that  has 
passed  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Cdmmittee  is  an  excellent  bill,  mainly 
bemuse  it  will  open  up  foreign  mar- 
kers. 

'  There  has  been  a  lot  of  mistinder- 
stfnding  about  what  our  bill  actually 
doles.  In  terms  of  opening  up  foreign 
mj  ixkets  we  give  the  President  a  period 
of  time  to  look  at  aU  of  the  countries 
thit  have  closed  markets  throughout 
tbe  world.  Then  he  has  a  period  of 
tilde  to  negotiate  to  open  up  those 
mirkets.  If  he  fails  to  open  up  those 
m  irkets.  then  the  President  must  re- 
ta  late  against  the  foreign  country  on 
a  flollar-for-dollar  basis. 

:  frankly  cannot  think  of  anything 
tougher  in  international  trade  laws 
than  a  mandatory  retaliation  on  a 
ddllar-for-dollar  basis.  That  is  the  es- 
sence  of  the  Ways   and  Means  bill 
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when  It  comes  to  opening  up  foreign 
markelis. 

For  ihose  Members  who  feel  that 
that  is  not  strong  enough,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve tl  lat  they  really  understand  what 
we  dia.  As  all  Members  know,  we 
passed!  our  amendment  on  a  34-to-2 
vote.  'The  bill  has  strong  bipartisan 
suppoiT  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  frankly  I  think  that 
this  section  of  the  bill  should  not  be 
tampered  with,  because  it  is  about  as 
strong  as  we  can  possibly  make  it  and 
still  conduct  trade  in  international 
watersJ 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  miniites  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hamp^ire  [Mr.  Gregg],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
not  here  today  on  the  threshold  of 
new  policy,  but  rather  starting  in  the 
precipice  of  relived  errors.  There  is 
nothing  new  at>out  the  actions  of 
today.  The  players  have  changed,  but 
the  faqts  are  not  unique. 

The  history  of  trade  among  mercan- 
tile luiiions  is  that  of  a  roller  coaster, 
only  itl  is  a  roller  coaster  with  large 
sectioiE  of  the  track  destroyed.  The 
constant,  however,  is  that  nations 
cannot]  raise  their  own  wealth  and 
their  own  prosperity  by  closing  out 
the  efficiency  of  other  countries  or  in- 
stitutipnalizing  their  own  inefficien- 
cies. 

erica,  this  is  especially  true, 
inic  that  at  this  time,  when  we 
g  so  much  in  our  way  of  at- 
other  nations'  productivity, 
was  America  in  the  late  1940's 
that  4as  attacked  by  Hugh  Dalton, 
then  the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, when  he  said: 

They  have  half  of  the  total  income  of  the 
world,  but  won't  either  spend  it  in  buying 
other  people's  goods,  lend  it,  or  give  it  away. 

Tho^e  same  phrases  have  been  used 
over  ahd  over  repeatedly  against  the 
Japanese.  But  what  covirse  of  action 
did  we  choose?  We  chose  to  open  our 
markets  and  to  become  a  nation  that 
was  willing  to  participate  in  the  world 
economy. 

Today  we  face  Japan  and  other  na- 
tions with  these  same  questions,  and 
we  ha(ve  two  courses  of  choice  our- 
selves, for  it  is  America  that  will  lead. 
We  cai  choose  to  step  into  the  preci- 
pice ol  error,  or  we  can  choose  flexibil- 
ity. 

D  1420 

In  tl  tis  biU  alone  that  choice  will  be 
made.  There  is  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  we  adopt  the  Gephardt  pro- 
posal. Which  will  place  us  into  a  strait- 
jacket  i  of  unilateral  action,  or  whether 
we  wil^  adopt  the  committee  bill  as  a 
substitute,  which  will  give  us  the  flexi- 
bility t  hat  we  as  a  nation  require. 

If  we  are  to  show  leadership,  and 
that  ii  our  role,  then  we  should  adopt 
the  se<  ond  approach. 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Don- 
nelly]. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3,  the  compre- 
hensive trade  bill,  and  especially  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  titles  of 
that  legislation.  The  committee 
worked  very  hard  to  craft  legislation 
which  responds  to  the  very  real  prob- 
lems our  Nation  is  facing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  nearly  4  years  the 
President  and  liis  administration  have 
bemoaned  the  hug?  trade  deficit, 
which  in  February  reached  a  record 
$15.1  billion.  The  President  has  talked 
tough  on  trade— but  beyond  the  tough 
talk,  there  has  been  very  little  action. 
The  administration  makes  much  note 
of  the  fact  that  during  their  term  in 
office,  they  have  successfully  pursued 
more  unfair  trade  cases  than  any  ad- 
ministration before  them.  But  that  is 
not  the  issue. 

The  issue  is  that  our  trade  laws 
don't  work  properly.  The  issue  is  that 
while  the  administration  talks,  Ameri- 
cans are  losing  Jobs  to  overseas  com- 
petitors. The  issue  is  that  America, 
from  a  lack  of  action,  has  become  a 
debtor  nation.  H.R.  3  makes  our  trade 
laws  work  properly,  protects  American 
Jobs,  and  provides  the  action  that 
America  needs  to  reverse  our  trade 
problems. 

The  bill  makes  numerous  changes  in 
the  trade  laws  dealing  with  section 
301,  section  201  and  increased  imports, 
countervailing  duty  laws,  and  anti- 
dumping laws.  It  transfers  a  great  deal 
of  decisionmaking  authority  to  the 
USTR  from  the  President.  It  sets  spe- 
cific timetables  for  action  in  trade 
cases.  It  reauthorizes  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  current  round  of  GATT  ne- 
gotiations. It  provides  greater  coordi- 
nation between  the  President  and  the 
legislative  branch  in  setting  trade 
policy.  And  finally,  it  makes  needed  re- 
forms in  the  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance program  to  target  assistance  to 
those  most  in  need. 

I  want  to  focus  on  two  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  I  offered.  The  first  deals 
with  the  proper  classification  of  casein 
on  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States.  Casein  is  the  principal  protein 
found  in  milk,  and  is  not  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.  It  has  two 
principal  uses:  First,  in  food,  feed,  and 
pharmaceuticals,  and  second,  in  indus- 
trial applications.  Under  existing  law, 
casein  is  imported  duty-free,  and  is 
listed  as  a  chemical.  The  subcommit- 
tee bill  had  changed  the  classification 
of  casein  and  imposed  a  duty  on  its  im- 
portation. While  the  committee  be- 
lieved that  casein  is  more  appropriate- 
ly classified  as  a  food  product,  the 
committee  adopted  an  amendment  I 
offered  to  continue  its  duty-free  treat- 
ment. 


The  other  amendment  deals  with 
the  funding  mechanism  for  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program.  H.R.  3 
gives  the  USTR  authority  to  negotiate 
for  a  small  import  fee  on  most  items  to 
fund  the  TAA  program.  The  commit- 
tee adopted  an  amendment  I  offered 
to  clarify  that  the  fee  not  be  product- 
specific,  and  be  uniform  in  amoimt. 
Let  me  clarify  that  the  intention  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  to  ensure  that  any  fee  imposed  be 
imposed  on  all  products  except  certain 
products  which  enter  the  country 
duty-free  and  articles  of  minimum 
value.  In  addition,  the  fee  cannot  vary 
in  amoimt  depending  on  the  type  of 
product. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  sup|}ort 
H.R.  3.  Let's  pass  this  bill  and  send  a 
strong  message  to  the  Nation  and  our 
trading  partners  that  the  time  has 
come  to  restore  America's  rightful 
place  in  today's  world  economy. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, how  much  time  do  we  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  has 
12  minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Dxtncan] 
has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Frenzel]  who  is  a  member 
of  the  full  committee  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Subconunittee  on 
Trade. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
trade  bill  is  the  broadest,  most  compli- 
cated piece  of  legislation  we  have  con- 
sidered in  this  House  for  many  years. 
Its  contents  emcompass  the  works  of 
10  committees  and  deal  with  nearly 
every  issue  that  has  a  relationship  to 
trade. 

Because  it  is  big,  and  because  it  is  a 
departiu-e  from  current  policy  are  not 
reasons  to  believe  it  is  the  answer  to 
our  competitiveness  problem  nor  to 
our  trade  deficit.  It  could  be  a  small 
step  in  that  direction.  Most  of  this  bill 
deals  with  unfair  trade  practices. 
Other  issues  that  address  competitive- 
ness must  be  considered  later. 

My  role  in  the  trade  bill  was  close  in- 
volvement in  the  largest  part  of  the 
trade  bill,  the  Ways  and  Means  sec- 
tion. While  I  vehemently  opposed  the 
H.R.  4800  effort  of  last  year,  which 
was  not  a  conscientious  effort  to  pass 
good  legislation,  I  did  support  the  bill 
reported  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

As  an  open  trader,  I  find  many  of 
the  elements  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
package  wanting,  and  many  of  them  I 
oppose.  My  support  was  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  process  used  to  fashion  a 
bill  that  is  tough  yet  might  be  devel- 
oped to  avoid  a  veto 

Chairman  Rostenkowski  and 
Chairman  Gibbons  did  an  admirable 
Job  balancing  the  interests  involved. 
The  minority  was  allowed  to  play  a 


role  in  the  process.  A  few  of  my  views 
were  factored  into  the  result.  Since 
the  mood  of  the  Congress,  and  per- 
haps the  country,  now  leans  toward 
protectionism,  I  did  not  expect  to  have 
my  entire  wish  list  incorporated  into 
the  committee  biU. 

My  reasonably  optimistic  outlook 
was  shaken  somewhat  when  I  saw  the 
titles  reported  by  other  committees. 
Fortunately,  negotiations  between 
committees  on  Jurisdictional  disputes 
did  result  in  some  needed  changes. 
After  those  changes,  only  a  handful  of 
amendments  are  needed,  but  they  are 
important  ones.  There  still  remain 
some  very  serious  problems  for  me  in 
the  trade  package.  My  vote  on  this  bill 
will  be  based  on  resolution  of  some  of 
these  problems  by  amendment. 

My  comments  on  individual  amend- 
ments made  in  order  by  the  Rules 
Committee  are  as  follows: 

I  oppose  the  Kaptur  amendment 
which  would  add  as  a  negotiating  ob- 
jective an  agreement  limiting  MFN 
status  to  those  countries  extending  re- 
ciprocal market  access.  The  request  is 
only  for  a  negotiating  objective,  but  I 
doubt  that  our  trading  partners  would 
take  any  of  our  agenda  seriously  if  we 
proposed  this  idea  as  an  objective. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  has  been 
modified  already  several  times.  The 
language  in  title  I  was  a  reasonable 
compromise  that  would  give  Congress- 
man Gephardt  the  retaliation  he  seeks 
against  suirplus  countries.  However. 
the  author  seems  obsessed  with  his 
idea  to  force  reductions  in  the  surplus 
by  10  percent  for  each  of  4  years,  if  a 
country  does  not  agree  to  eliminate  all 
of  its  unfair  trade  practices  in  6 
months.  His  definition  of  unfair  is  a 
unilateral  one,  not  the  international 
standard. 

This  is  a  definite  violation  of  our 
GATT  agreement  that  would  make  us 
the  subject  of  authorized  retaliation. 
This  kind  of  retaliation  would  go  way 
beyond  an  attempt  to  quantify  the  af- 
fects of  unfair  trade  practices. 

The  GAO  reports  that  unfair  trade 
practices  are  included  in  an  "other 
reasons  for  our  increased  trade  defi- 
cit" category  of  only  5  percent.  Ac- 
cording to  its  study,  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices really  are  not  much  of  a  factor 
when  it  comes  to  the  deficit.  The  GAO 
estimates  they  have  contributed  less 
than  5  percent  to  the  deficit. 

Congressman  Young's  amendment 
to  modify  the  extension  of  the  ban  on 
exported  crude  to  refined  products  of 
export  refineries  is  a  good  one  that  I 
support.  I  would  rather  see  the  entire 
ban  striken,  but  any  amendment  that 
would  narrow  the  focus  of  the  amend- 
ment goes  in  the  right  direction. 

The  banking  title  is  another  prob- 
lem. I  would  strongly  support  Con- 
gressman Wylie's  substitute  for  the 
banking  title,  since  I  believe  we  need  a 
banking  title.  In  the  H.R.  3  committee 
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languace.  the  exchange  rate  section 
has  been  improved  but  still  requires 
trilateral  exchange  rate  negotiations  to 
ensure  movement  based  on  our  defini- 
tion of  what  a  competitive  exchange 
rate  should  be.  Our  allies  will  bristle 
at  the  thought. 

The  equal  access  to  government  debt 
Instruments  is  anotJher  serious  prob- 
lem. We  should  continue  to  negotiate 
problems  in  the  current  GATT  round 
rather  than  excluding  foreign  dealers 
in  our  country.  The  section  requiring 
negotiations  to  establish  an  interna- 
tional debt  facility,  is  also  flawed.  We 
must  look  for  ways  to  attack  the  LDC 
debt  crisis,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  gi- 
gantic bailout  of  commercial  banks 
that  wfU  not  encourage  further  coop- 
eration by  debtor  nations. 

The  Council  on  Industrial  Competi- 
tiveness was  softened  to  be  an  advisory 
oconmlttee  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  but  it  still  duplicates 
both  current  Oovemment  activities  as 
well  as  features  in  our  201  law  in  title 
L  Further,  it  still  has  many  trdustrial 
policy  ramifications.  The  ui&keup  of 
the  Council  also  i4>pears  to  be  short 
on  business  participation. 

The  banking  title  also  includes  a 
myriad  of  studies  which  seem  to  dupli- 
cate current  or  newly  authorized  stud- 
ies in  the  bill.  One  study  would  even 
investigate  our  system,  of  hiring  trade 
negotiators.  The  only  study  omitted 
was  one  to  study  why  the  committee 
had  a  study  fixation. 

The  title  is  not  all  bad,  however,  it 
had  some  positive  things  to  say  about 
exchange  rates  as  well  as  authorizing 
UJ3.  membership  in  the  Multilateral 
Investment  Guarantee  Agency.  Over- 
all, the  Wylie  amendment  is  superior. 
I  urge  its  support.  I  would  also  support 
Congressman  Olin's  amendment  re 
casein  and  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram. The  Agricultural  Committee's 
section  on  this  issue  would  ensure  that 
the  agreed  upon  milk  price  support  re- 
duction would  not  go  into  affect  in 
1988.  This  is  a  question  to  be  deter- 
mined in  a  farm  bill,  not  in  this  trade 
bill 

I  strongly  support  Congressman 
GiBBOHS'  amendment  to  strike  section 
671.  the  meat  food  product  labeling 
language.  Even  though  the  provision 
was  changed  to  require  labeling  that 
states  a  product  is  imported,  rather 
than  the  country(s)  of  origin,  many 
meat  processors  use  both  imported 
and  domestic  meat  and  are  not  able  to 
keep  track  of  the  origin  of  the  product 
that  might  go  into  an  end  product. 
Processors  would  be  forced  to  label  all 
processed  meats  as  "imported"  which 
could  have  the  affect  of  Injuring  do- 
mestic producers  as  weU  as  imports. 

Congressman  Lorr's  amendment  to 
permit  Commerce  to  exempt  certain 
categories  of  investors  from  the  for- 
eign investment  reporting  require- 
ments is  a  good  one,  although  the 
Bryant  language  in  the  bill  should  be 


sttlcken  entirely.  The  Bryant  language 
is  veto  bait.  Disclosure  of  foreign  con- 
trol or  assets,  even  at  the  new  higher 
lefels,  is  a  serious  disincentive  for  for- 
investors.  Foreign  investment 
igs  in  new  Jobs  for  Americans.  This 
ivision  also  raises  serious  extraterri- 
Ity  concerns  and  would  be  impos- 
sil^le  to  administer. 

,use  we  are  big  spenders  and 
all  savers,  we  need  foreign  invest- 
snt.  A  vote  for  the  Bryant  amend- 
snt  is  a  vote  for  higher  interest,  re- 
:d  economic  activity,  and  higher 
lemployment. 

Congressman  Hoykr's  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolution  on  slave  labor  policies 
in[the  U.S.S.R.  really  doesn't  belong  in 
this  bill,  but  it  is  an  issue  that  con- 
ceiTTs  many  Members  of  this  House. 

I  have  no  objection  to  Congressman 
LtKEN's  amendment  changing  the  ef- 
fective date  of  section  806,  which  is  a 
tariff  reclassification  of  work  gloves. 

The  Brooks  Buy  American  language 
is  a  serious  problem  for  me.  According- 
ly, I  strongly  support  Congressman 
KoNWYu's    amendment    to    strike.    I 
don't  like  violations  of  the  Govem- 
m;nt  Procurement  Code,  but  we  ai- 
re Euly     have     a     dispute     settlement 
sji  stem  designed  to  address  complaints 
at  the  GATT,  as  well  as  a  negotiating 
priority    in    the    Uruguay    round    to 
retform  the  dispute  settlement  system 
to  enable  aggrieved  countries  to  have 
ire  timely  and  predictable  relief, 
'his  title  does  permit  use  of  GATT 
ipute  settlement  process,  but,  under 
itj  our  Government  determines  unUat- 
eilally,  based  on  our  own  initial  anaJy- 
si|,  that  a  country  is  not  in  good  stand- 
in|g  to  the  Procxirement  Code  if  an 
agreement  is  not  reached  in  1  year. 
Tjiat  country  then  becomes  subject  to 
Buy    American    preferences,    or    the 
President   caij   waive   revocation   but 
stfU  must  impose  some  limits  on  Gov- 
etnment  procurement  for  countries  in- 
vf  Ived.  Disputes  should  continue  to  be 
:en  to  the  GATT.  or  be  subject  to 
bilateral   negotiations.    This   bill    got 
Joint  referral  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  however.  Ways  and  Means 
d|d  not  have  an  opportunity  to  review. 
Even  though  the  Romanians  have 
not  always  lived  up  to  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  provision  in  the  MFN  law,  I  do 
not  favor  Congressman  Wolf's  amend- 
ment to  suspend  MFN  for  6  months. 
1*he  sponsor  believes  this  might  send 
the  kind  of  message  we  need  to  dis- 
lodge some  of  the  tough  emigration 
ctises  that  remain,  including  one  in  my 
own  district,  but  there  is  nothing  on 
the  record  as  evidence.  Once  we  sus- 
pend MFN.  we  lose  our  clout.  We  must 
obntlnue  to  work  this  vexing  problem 
\fith  the  Govenmient  of  Romania. 

I  strongly  support  the  Pease  amend- 
ment that  would  require  a  trade 
i|npact  statement  in  the  President's 
budget  and  in  the  budget  resolution 
t  sport. 
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The  Michel  substitute  is  a  bipartisan 
effort  that  is  designed  to  remove  the 
worst  feature  of  the  bill— the  Brooks, 
the  Bi^ant  and  the  banking  language. 
It  retsdns  the  H.R.  3  Gephardt  word- 
ing as]  well.  It  is  an  earnest  effort  to 
[eaningf  ul  trade  legislation  with 
tut  without  some  of  the  worst 
of  the  current  effort.  I  urge  its 

he  record,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss some  problems  I  have  with  all  of 
the  trade  bill  titles.  There  are  many 
sectioils  I  will  not  mention,  either  due 
to  my  support  or  acceptance  of  those 
provisk>ns. 

Titl^  I  is  the  Ways  and  Means  sec- 
tion, ilany  Improvements  were  made 
in  our]  trade  remedy  laws,  particularly 
in  sectiions  201  and  301,  and  intellectu- 
al property  protection  laws. 

Some  of  the  controversial  sections  of 
this  title  I  oppose  should  have  re- 
mained negotiating  objectives  rather 
than  as  changes  to  the  law  that  wiU 
result^  retaliation  and  mirror  legisla- 
tion. "The  United  States  has  many  of 
its  ow^  unfair  trade  barriers,  including 
more  I  dumping  violations  than  any 
other  country.  We  must  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  pass  negative  provisions  that 
will  provoke  other  nations  to  act 
us. 
Sambles  of  title  I  provisions  that 
should  be  negotiating  objectives  are 
workers  rights,  targeting,  definition  of 
subsicKr,  diversionary  dumping  and 
multiple  dumping  offenses. 

Womer  rights  in  other  nations  is  an 
issue  which  should  be  pursued  and  is 
through  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization and  other  bilateral  efforts. 
Currently  we  can  withdraw  GSP  bene- 
fits from  countries  which  do  not  pro- 
vide i»temationally  recognized  worker 
rightsi.  This  year  both  Romania  and 
Paragtiay  have  lost  GSP  privileges  for 
that  reason. 

Using  301  to  fight  the  worker  rights 
battle  is,  in  my  Judgment,  wrong.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  think  we  should  deny 
trade  [privileges  more  than  we  do  now 
if  couritries  do  not  change  their  labor 
policies  overnight. 

The  AD/CVD  section  contains  some 
good  I  changes  but  is  a  little  heavy 
handed  in  several  areas.  Diversionary 
diunnng,  while  improved  is  still  a 
GA'TT  problem.  The  private  right  of 
action  for  diunping  damages— section 
was  i^nproved,  but  remains  a  serious 
problem  for  me.  The  GATT  does  not 
authdrize  any  members  to  claim  dam- 
ages tor  dvunping  violations,  even  for 
miiltiple  offenders. 

I  aih  strongly  opposed  to  the  section 
whicti  makes  major  changes  in  the 
definition  of  a  subsidy.  This  provision 
is  better  than  last  year's  natural  re- 
source version,  but  it  still  relies  far  too 
heavily  on  commercial  considerations 
and  external  benchmark  price  com- 
parisons and  does  not  permit  a  coun- 
try t>  have  a  comparative  advantage 
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in  a  resource.  Many  of  our  allies  also 
object  to  our  unilateral  redefinition  of 
the  specificity  test,  and  the  report  lan- 
guage relating  to  specificity  is  unclear. 
I  hope  the  conferees  will  remove  the 
rtuiklng  of  the  benchmarks  and  bring 
us  closer  to  Commerce's  practice  as 
modified  after  the  Cabot  decision. 
This  policy  change  has  resulted  in  sub- 
sidy determinations  that  were  rever- 
sals of  those  made  before  the  Cabot 
case.  We  have  many  of  our  own  Imput 
subsidies  that  would  make  us  the 
target  of  mirror  legislation,  and  retal- 
iation. 

In  the  section  amending  section  337. 
there  is  some  private  sector  concern 
that  the  granting  of  a  temporary  ex- 
clusion order  in  a  shorter  time  period 
could  cause  problems  for  retailers.  I 
hope  this  problem  is  examined  on  the 
Senate  side. 

The  steel  circumvention  language, 
while  discretionary,  has  the  potential 
of  harming  some  of  our  allies  which 
are  not  involved  in  operations  de- 
signed to  circumvent  quotas.  I  would 
hope  that  further  consideration  of 
this  section  would  keep  those  interests 
in  mind. 

I  also  oppose  the  other  industry  spe- 
cific sections  on  coal  and  U.S.  shipping 
of  autos. 

The  TAA  section  does  attempt  to  ad- 
dress the  dislocated  worker  problem, 
but  so  does  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  title  V.  There  must  be  a 
resolution  of  the  two  provisions.  The 
Education  and  Labor  provision  tracks 
the  administration's  worker  readjust- 
ment program  which  treats  all  worker 
dislocation  equally.  That  proposal 
seems  to  do  a  better  Job  of  getting 
workers  into  training  programs  and 
back  into  other  Jobs  than  does  the 
TAA  section.  However,  Congressman 
Pease  has  done  a  good  Job  designing 
Improvements  of  the  current  TAA  pro- 
gram. 

Title  II  Is  the  telecommunication 
section.  This  is  a  sector  specific  title 
that  is  adequately  addressed  in  the 
title  I  changes  to  301.  Nevertheless.  I 
realize  that  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  labor  and  Industry  last  year  to  in- 
clude the  language  in  H.R.  4800.  As 
noted  above,  most  sections  in  H.R. 
4800  were  extreme.  Telecommtuiica- 
tlons  is  a  good  example  of  all  of  the 
negative  provisions.  All  of  the  other 
negative  provisions  of  H.R.  4800  were 
renegotiated  and  modified  in  H.R.  3. 
Telecommunication  was  not  touched. 
It  shoiild  have  been.  At  the  very  least, 
the  mandatory  retaliation  features 
should  be  modified  to  conform  to  the 
title  I  language.  I  hope  for  further 
modification  on  this  provision,  as  it  is 
clearly  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  bill.  It  could  be  veto  bait  in  Itself. 

Title  III  is  the  foreign  affairs  sec- 
tion. Chairman  Bohkzr  did  a  fine  Job 
on  those  matters  within  his  Jurisdic- 
tion, such  as  the  export  enhancement, 
debt,   agricultural   trade,   and   Exim- 


bank  sections.  He  has  included  a  sec- 
tion which  would  provide  export  sta- 
tistics by  States  to  assist  States  in 
making  their  export  decisions.  Import 
data  by  States  should  be  considered  as 
well.  I  especially  want  to  congratulate 
him  for  the  export  control  section 
which  has  Incorporated  many  of  the 
sections  of  H.R.  1141,  the  AuColn- 
Frenzel  bill,  as  well  as  to  react  to  the 
advice  given  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Title  IV.  the  banking  section  has  al- 
ready been  discussed. 

Title  V,  the  education  and  labor  sec- 
tion. Includes  some  very  costly  pro- 
grams to  beef  up  education  programs 
at  all  levels  with  concentration  on  sci- 
ence, math,  language,  and  vocational 
education  programs.  These  are  neces- 
sary, hov/ever,  to  promote  competitive- 
ness, and  I  support  them  within 
budget  restraints.  As  noted  above,  the 
worker  readjustment  program  must  be 
rectified  with  the  TAA  program  in 
title  I.  both  of  which  have  the  same 
goal  of  retraining  workers. 

Title  VI  is  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's section.  The  section  was  quite  ex- 
treme when  it  emerged  from  the  com- 
mittee. However,  subsequent  negotia- 
tions have  improved  it  substantially. 

The  sections  I  continue  to  oppose  in- 
clude the  authorization  of  funds  or 
commodities  to  be  used  to  defend  CVD 
cases  for  petitioners.  I  realize  that  the 
cost  of  defending  these  cases  can  be 
extreme,  but  the  Government  has  no 
business  shouldering  this  cost.  Just  cls 
it  cannot  provide  funds  to  pay  legal 
fees  for  U.S.  petitioners. 

As  already  mentioned,  I  strongly 
oppose  the  casein  section. 

There  are  sections  of  the  title  that  I 
strongly  support  relating  to  expansion 
of  agricultural  aid,  agricultural  export 
promotion  and  talks  to  reduce  grain 
surpluses.  Those  are  all  positive  ways 
to  increase  our  agricultural  exports, 
but  they  must  be  closely  examined  for 
any  impact  they  may  have  on  develop- 
ing country  producers.  There  is  some 
concern  that  the  expansion  of  our  pro- 
grams will  further  depress  the  world 
price  of  agricultural  and  eliminate 
markets  for  smaller  developing  coun- 
tries that  depend  heavily  on  agricul- 
tiu^  exports. 

Title  VII  includes  the  language  to 
reform  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  These  changes  are  long  overdue 
and  do  not  change  the  original  intent 
of  the  law  to  prevent  commercial  brib- 
ery. 

Title  VIII  Includes  changes  in  our 
tariff  and  customs  law.  Some  of  these 
sections  are  extensions  of  duty  suspen- 
sions that  have  expired,  and  duties 
have  been  subsequently  reinstated. 
These  should  be  passed,  even  though  I 
do  not  support  all  of  them. 

The  scofflaw  penalty  for  repeat  Cus- 
toms law  violations  is  included  in  this 
title.  I  would  prefer  to  strike  the  provi- 
sion, since  current  penalties  are  high 


enough,  but  the  section  has  been  im- 
proved. My  only  suggestion  is  that 
penalties  other  than  import  exclusion 
should  be  added,  since  many  who 
make  inadvertent  errors  could  still  be 
caught  under  this  provision. 

Title  IX,  the  energy  and  commerce 
section  includes  some  positive  meas- 
ures such  as  a  requirement  for  com- 
petitiveness impact  statements  on  all 
legislation,  a  competitiveness  develop- 
ment program  at  Commerce,  and 
United  States-Mexico  language  that 
would  address  unfair  trade  practice 
yet  seek  to  expand  trade  between  our 
two  countries. 

I  oppose  the  section  which  requests 
Gtovemment  review  of  the  affects  of 
mergers  or  takeovers  involving  foreign 
interests  on  national  security.  There  is 
enough  current  authority  to  address 
this  issue,  as  we  saw  in  the  recent  Fair- 
child-Fujitsu  case.  I  would  object  to 
further  involvement  in  what  should 
essentially  be  private  business  deci- 
sions. 

The  section  authorizing  a  report  of 
all  countertrade  or  offset  require- 
ments over  $2  million  required  as  a 
condition  of  contract  also  concerns 
me.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
countertrade  and  offsets,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  decided  those 
practices  are  bad.  In  my  Judgment, 
this  would  seem  to  discourage  that 
type  of  business,  to  raise  many  busi- 
ness confidentiality  concerns.  Further. 
it  seems  to  me  that  many  traders  who 
are  not  aware  of  this  requirement  will 
pay  fairly  stiff  penalties  for  failure  to 
report  a  transaction. 

Title  X  of  the  Government  Oi>er- 
ations  Committee  section  is  discussed 
above  in  my  remarks  in  the  Konnyu 
amendment. 

Title  XI  is  the  merchant  marine  and 
fisheries  section  that  relates  to  unfair 
practices  in  shipping.  What  it  really 
boUs  down  to  is  language  that  will  pro- 
mote cargo  shao'ing  arrangements  and 
make  U.S.  goods  even  more  noncom- 
petitive on  the  world  market.  I  strong- 
ly oppose  the  section  even  though  it 
was  modified  somewhat  to  exclude 
bulk  shipments.  Currently,  there  is  a 
provision  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  that  permits  carriers  to  petition 
against  unfair  practices  of  foreign  car- 
riers. This  has  not  been  used.  I  am 
told  by  the  State  Department  that 
Congressman  Leht's  bill,  H.R.  1803. 
would  provide  some  minor  needed 
changes  to  allow  this  law  to  work  more 
effectively  rather  than  to  pass  this 
kind  of  meataxe  legislation. 

This  language  would  violate  OECD 
shipping  principles.  It  would  go 
against  the  grain  of  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1084  which  sought  to  encourage 
competition  and  to  address  unfair 
practices.  This  would  mandate  higher 
prices. 

The  language  would  permit  the 
filing  of  petitions  to  examine  unfair 
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shipping  practices  if  25  percent  or 
more  of  a  class  of  goods  is  shipped  to 
or  from  the  United  States  by  foreign 
carriers.  The  PMC  decide  if  unfair 
practice — including  the  demise  of 
internationally  recognized  seafarer's 
rights— are  causing  the  high  rate  of 
foreign  shipping  If  negotiations  do  not 
ronove  any  unfair  practices  found  to 
exist  the  United  States  must  retaliate. 
The  State  Department  believes  that 
the  only  form  of  retaliation  that  could 
be  devised  is  cargo  sharing  arrange- 
ments. The  bill  also  establishes  civil 
penalties  as  well  as  a  prohibition  of 
entry  if  a  foreign  carrier  does  not  co- 
operate in  the  investigation. 

We  have  our  own  multitude  of 
unfair  shipping  practices.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  be  open  to  the  retalia- 
tion and  mirror  legislation  that  this 
title  demands. 

Title  xn  is  the  public  works  title  on 
air  transport  fair  competition  prac- 
tices. It  seems  to  be  an  improvement 
over  current  law,  and  the  section 
which  permits  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative and  Commerce  to  comment 
seems  an  improvement  to  me. 

Title  XIIl  relates  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  trade  interests.  The 
SBA  Trade  Office  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness development  centers  are  expand- 
ed. There  are  also  expanded  export 
loan  opportunities.  I  support  the  com- 
mittee's suggestions,  but  would  com- 
ment that  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 

The  last  title  XTV  is  from  Judiciary 
and  provides  legal  remedy  against  U.S. 
process  patent  violations  in  other 
coimtries.  Holders  of  process  patents 
can  seek  remedy  against  a  U.S.  compa- 
ny which  violates  a  patent,  but  there 
Is  no  remedy  if  a  foreign  product  en- 
terbig  the  United  States  has  been  pro- 
duced by  a  U.S.  process  patent.  This 
would  enable  process  patent  holders  to 
obtain  remedy  in  court  against  import- 
ers of  such  products,  yet  it  protects 
importers  who  were  not  aware  that 
they  were  purchasing  products  made 
by  a  patented  process. 

I  commend  all  of  the  committees  in- 
volved in  this  process  and  urge  all  of 
them  to  work  together  to  achieve  fur- 
ther improvement  that  will  enable  us 
to  pass  a  bill  of  which  we  are  all 
proud. 

The  bill,  as  it  stands,  is  not  likely  to 
be  enactecL  It  will  surely  be  changed 
in  the  Senate,  and  again  in  conference 
committee.  I  believe  both  protection- 
ists and  free  trades  have  an  important 
stake  in  the  enactment  of  a  trade  bill. 
We  ought  to  send  our  bill  to  the 
Senate  in  the  best  possible  shape. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man    from     North     Dakota      [Mr. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


h^  done  an  outstanding  job  in  demon- 
strating the  leadership  necessary  to 
move  us  ahead  on  trade  legislation  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

The  first  thing  we  all  ought  to  un- 
derstand is  the  reason  we  arc  dealing 
wtt,h  this  issue  is,  we  are  choking  on 
red  ink  in  this  coimtry.  We  have  a 
fiscal  policy  that  is  embarrassing,  a 
fiscal  policy  that  is  in  shambles,  and  a 
trade  policy  that  is  an  abject  failure; 
and  it  requires  us  to  stand  up  and 
exert  some  leadership. 

jlna,t  is  what  this  bill  is  attempting 
to)  do,  what  the  chairmsin  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
aj|d  Means  was  attempting  to  do  with 
tMs  trade  legislation. 

fhe  question  is,  Are  we  going  to  do 
sofnething?  The  answer  is,  yes. 

Are  we  going  to  solve  the  unfair 
trade  practices  and  eliminate  the  bar- 
riers; are  we  going  to  eliminate  the 
trade  deficit  by  passing  this  bill?  The 
answer  is,  no. 

Are  we  going  to  help  solve  part  of 
the  problem  by  getting  rid  of  the  bar- 
riers? The  answer  is,  yes. 

fow,  the  question  is  tliis:  What  in- 
ce  itive  is  there  for  some  of  our  larger 
tr  iding  partners,  the  Japanese  for  ex- 
ample, a  country  with  a  very  signifi- 
cant trade  surplus  with  us,  and  also  a 
country  which  retains  significant  bar- 
riers to  our  products  getting  into  the 
market  to  break  down  those  restric- 
tions? 

What  incentive  exists  for  that  coun- 
try to  open  its  markets?  The  answer  is 
at  present  not  very  much  incentive. 

We  say,  "We  demand  you  open  your 
miarkets,"  and  they  say,  "OK,  we  will 
do  a  5-year  plan  to  open  our  markets." 

Tour  years  go  by,  and  we  say,  "You 
,ve  not  done  anything."  and  they 
.  "Oh,  yes,  we  are  very  sorry." 

D  1430 

7e  will  have  a  new  5-year  plan  and 
tiken  we  will  open  our  markets.  But 
you  have  not  done  anything.  They  "do 

)t  do  us  anything"  to  death.  We 
jt  require  that  our  allies,  our  trad- 
ing partners,  treat  us  as  generously  as 
we  treat  them.  We  must  require  recip- 
rocal trade  policies  from  our  trading 
partners.  That  is  what  this  bill  does. 

■This  bill  also  says  to  the  President, 
"Vou  must  take  action  to  make  certain 
our  trading  relationships  are  fair  and 
tfy  to  open  markets  overseas  for  our 
Apierican  producers." 

So  I  support  this  trade  bill  and  I 
h  ope  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
M  ill  do  the  same. 

I  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
s^ch  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gfentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Suns- 
ooist]. 

I  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
t|ie  section  of  the  bill  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  of  the  trade  bill 
has  cortte  a  long  way  since  H.R.  4800.  I  want 
to  commend  Chairman  Rostenkowski  and 
Vice  Chairman  Duncan  for  producing  a  bipar- 
tisan trade  bill.  They  have  succeeded  at  over- 
coming jttie  politics  of  this  issue  for  the  good 
of  our  Nation. 

Their  lead  on  this  bill  should  t>e  followed  by 
all  Ment>ers  of  the  House. 

Trade!  is  too  important  to  leave  to  politics. 
We  are  talking  atxxjt  the  lives  of  the  American 
people  when  we  talk  about  legislatir>g  trade 
policy.  Only  good  policy  will  suffice. 

I  urge  this  body  to  have  the  courage  to  put 
politics  jasJde  and  to  report  out  a  t>ipartisan 
bill,  one  ttiat  features  the  Ways  and  Means 
title.     I 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mrs.  Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ^he  committee  has  before  it  an 
opportunity  to  make  some  needed  and 
meaniiigful  trade  l'>w  reforms.  It  also 
has  the  opportunity  to  make  some  co- 
lossal 'policy  mistakes.  I  hope  when 
the  ^oke  clears  from  the  battle  over 
the  trade  bill,  sound  reason  and  judg- 
ment Will  prevail.  This  dictates  that, 
among  other  things,  the  Gephardt 
amendment  be  defeated. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  enor- 
mous U.S.  trade  deficit,  but  this  Con- 
gress is  making  a  tragic  mistake  if  its 
concerns  and  frustration  translate  into 
approval  of  bad  legislation. 

While  there  are  many  reasons  why 
the  C^phardt  amendment  is  danger- 
ous and  counterproductive,  my  great- 
est cogicem  with  it  lies  in  the  disas- 
kpact  it  will  have  on  crucial  ag- 
exports. 
Itically  speaking,  the  Gephardt 
amendment  targets  Japan,  Taiwan, 
Soutl^  Korea,  and  West  Germany  for 
autonlatic  trade  deficit  reduction. 

In  ^le  last  fiscal  year,  these  nations 
purchased  32.4  percent  of  all  U.S.  agri- 
cultuilal  exports,  or  $8.5  billion  worth. 
Obviojusly,  with  this  kind  of  exposure, 
American  agriculture  will  make  a  very 
attractive  and  likely  target  for  retalia- 
tion from  these  countries. 

I  am  sure  you  all  remember  the  dis- 
astroils  consequences  when  the  Chi- 
nese cancelled  $500  million  in  United 
States  purchases  when  we  restricted 
$37  million  in  textUe  imports.  With 
the  Gephardt  amendment,  it  will 
happen  again,  but  on  a  far  larger 
scale.] 

In  my  home  State  of  Nebraska,  one 
of  every  three  farm  acres  is  devoted  to 
exports,  thus  it  is  hard  to  overempha- 
size t|ie  importance  of  overseas  trade 
to  failn  and  ranch  income. 

Moreover,  economists  estimate  each 
1  billion  dollars'  worth  of  farm  exports 
creates  agricultural  jobs  for  as  many 
as  35/)00  workers. 

An  additional  60,000  nonfarm  jobs 
are  created  with  each  $1  billion  in 
farm]  export  sales,  proving  that  the 
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entire  economy  has  a  stake  in  agricul- 
tural trade. 

A  $170  bUlion  trade  deficit  Is  clearly 
dangerous,  but  it  is  caused  primarily 
by  the  budget  deficit  and  exchange 
rate  factors.  We  should  not  try  to  fool 
the  American  public  into  believing  the 
Gephardt  amendment  will  correct  it. 

The  omnibus  trade  bill  does  have  a 
few  positive  features,  however. 

On  the  plus  side  for  farmers,  title  VI 
of  H.R.  3,  relating  to  agriculture,  in- 
creases the  overall  ceiling  on  subsidies 
paid  under  the  Export  Enhancement 
Program  from  $1.5  to  $2.5  billion  and 
extends  the  program  through  1990. 

It  also  sets  the  price  of  bonus  grain 
at  prevailing  market  levels,  increasing 
the  amount  of  grain  that  can  be  dis- 
bursed under  the  $2.5  billion  limit. 

I  also  applaud  those  provisions  of 
H.R.  3  that  increase  the  personnel 
level  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  establish  an  office  in  the 
USDA  to  monitor  trade  practices,  es- 
tablish aid  and  trade  missions  to  en- 
courage the  participation  of  develop- 
ing countries  in  our  agricultural  trade 
programs,  and  prohibit  foreign-owned 
dairies  financed  by  tax-exempt  bonds 
in  the  United  States  from  benefiting 
under  milk  marketing  orders. 

These  are  all  needed  and  positive  re- 
forms, but  they  will  not  be  enough  to 
make  this  a  good  trade  bill  if  the  ill- 
conceived  Gephardt  amendment  is  ap- 
proved. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  make 
this  a  proexport  rather  than  anti- 
import  bill.  We  do  not  need  barbed 
wire  on  our  shores. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  remains  on  my  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan]  has  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Chandler]. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
trade  as  in  other  areas  of  American 
life,  there's  always  a  temptation  to 
look  for  the  quick  fix  or  the  easy  way 
out  of  a  problem.  When  we  look  at  a 
trade  deficit  of  $170  billion,  it's  easy  to 
blame  it  all  on  our  trading  partners 
and  promise  sanctions  if  they  don't 
tailor  their  policy  to  our  specifications. 

The  problem  with  these  easy,  quick 
fixes  is  that  they  don't  address  the 
root  problem  of  our  trade  deficit. 
America  operates  in  the  red,  not  be- 
cause of  foreign  action,  but  because  of 
American  inaction.  The  only  way  this 
Nation  can  pull  itself  out  of  a  deep 
and  worsening  trade  deficit,  is  to  com- 
pete its  way  out. 

Those  who  propose  the  easier,  softer 
way,  would  have  us  believe  that  our 
trade  problems  are  cause  by  the  unfet- 
tered flow  of  products  from  low-wage 
nations  that  luiock  lis  over  on  price. 

In  reality,  low  wages  are  not  the 
major  problem.  In  1985,  the  United 
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States  ran  its  largest  trade  deficits 
with  Japan,  Canada,  and  the  Ehirope- 
an  Common  Market  nations.  These 
are  not  low-wage  countries. 

Why  did  we  nm  these  deficits?  Was 
it  because  some  evil  foreign  leader 
held  a  gun  to  our  heads  and  forced  us 
to  buy  foreign  automobiles  and  televi- 
sion sets?  Of  course  not.  We  bought 
the  products  because  we  preferred 
them. 

There  are  people  who  say  we  tiave  to 
address  the  basic  problem  of  trade  bar- 
riers overseas.  I  agree  with  them.  This 
bill  addressed  that  need.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  I  have  to  caution  that 
foreign  barriers  are  only  a  small  piece 
in  the  framework.  Mike  Mansfield,  our 
Ambassador  to  Japan,  told  me  last 
week  that  eliminating  Japanese  trade 
barriers  would  reduce  the  United 
States  deficit  with  that  nation  by  only 
about  15  percent. 

It's  time  we  faced  reality.  That 
means  we  have  to  make  sacrifices.  We 
have  to  balance  our  budget,  modernize 
our  plants,  retain  our  workers,  and 
better  educate  our  children.  We  also 
have  to  realize  we're  not  the  only  in- 
dustrial power  in  the  world.  Like  ev- 
eryone else,  we  have  to  compete  for 
business  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  my  view,  competitiveness  begins 
with  balancing  our  Federal  budget. 
Our  inability  to  balance  the  budget  is 
one  of  the  reasons  confidence  in  the 
U.S.  dollar  has  dropped  so  precipitous- 
ly. It's  dropped  to  such  a  degree  that 
foreigners  are  now  shiuining  invest- 
ments in  the  United  States. 

The  flight  from  the  dollar  already 
has  promoted  higher  interest  rates 
and  sparked  new  fear  of  inflation. 

It  would  be  a  self-inflicted  wound  for 
the  United  States  to  cave  into  those 
who  propose  the  easier,  softer  way. 
Calls  for  severe  and  mandatory  retal- 
iation against  nations  ruiuiing  trade 
surpluses  are  grossly  misguided. 

In  time,  we,  too,  will  run  individual 
trade  siu-pluses  as  we  have  in  the  past, 
and  I  doubt  that  any  Member  of  this 
body  wants  Western  Europe  to  retali- 
ate against  us  when  it  happens. 

I  suptKtrt  tough  trade  legislation, 
but  I  don't  support  ill-advised  initia- 
tives that  try  to  solve  complicated 
problems  with  simple,  categorized  so- 
lutions. Country-by-country  trade  defi- 
cits are  all  different  and  none  can  be 
solved  through  convenient,  standard- 
ized formulas. 

The  compromises  offered  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  provide  a 
fair  and  workable  way  to  combat  unde- 
sirable trade  practices.  Nothing  more 
is  needed. 

Responsible  trade  legislation  re- 
quires flexibility,  moderation  and  even 
restraint.  There  can  be  no  room  in 
such  a  policy  for  quick  fixes  that  are 
perhaps  more  unfair  than  the  very 
problems  we  want  to  eliminate. 

This  morning  I  spoke  to  a  group  of 
high  school  students  from  my  district 


and  I  asked  them  if  they  believed 
Americans  were  capable  of  competing 
with  anyone,  at  any  endeavor,  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  response  was 
a  resounding  "yes."  It's  that  type  of 
attitude  that  convinces  me  we  can 
compete  our  way  out  of  this  problem. 

Americans  have  a  long  tradition  of. 
rising  in  the  face  of  adversity  and  I 
know  we  can  do  it  again.  We  know 
what  we  have  to  do.  Let's  get  on  with 
it. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schxjlze]. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  pay 
tribute  to  not  only  the  ranking 
member  but  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  the  ex- 
emplary way  in  which  he  has  fash- 
ioned this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  suj}- 
port  of  H.R.  3. 

There  is  widespread  sentiment 
throughout  America  that  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  too  far  against  us.  For 
decades,  we  have  existed  in  an  ivory 
tower  believing  that  free  trade  reigns 
throughout  and  that  market  forces 
would  always  prevail.  Consequently, 
we've  permitted  countries  to  freely 
cross  our  borders  with  their  goods  and 
services,  and  gain  sizable  and  perma- 
nent market  shares. 

It  has  taken  a  $170  billion  trade  defi- 
cit to  finally  remove  our  rose  tinted 
glasses.  Our  lenses  have  been  adjusted, 
and  our  focus  is  much  clearer.  Where 
we  used  to  idealistically  see  just  free 
trade,  we  now  realize  that  other  coun- 
tries often  operate  in  a  mercantilist 
manner  by  crafting  policies  to  protect 
their  markets  while  penetrating  ours. 
We  must  now  move  the  pendultmi 
back  into  balance,  in  a  direction  that  is 
not  geared  only  to  the  advantage  of 
our  trading  partners. 

While  America  has  awakened  to  the 
realities  of  our  dynamic  world  econo- 
my, other  countries  must  also  awaken. 
They  must  realize  that  America  will 
no  longer  keep  her  doors  open  widely 
when  other  countries  open  theirs  nar- 
rowly. They  must  recognize  that  im- 
ports cannot  forever  flood  U.S.  mar- 
kets when  U.S.  exports  are  prevented 
from  flowing  into  theirs.  While  we 
must  accept  change,  so  must  they. 

Titles  I,  II,  and  VIII  of  H.R.  3,  as 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  are  historic  in  their  magni- 
tude and  in  the  changes  they  make  to 
our  whole  trading  system.  They  are 
designed  to  modernize  and  strengthen 
our  entire  body  of  trade  law,  resolve 
existing  trade  problems,  and  antici- 
pate futtire  areas  of  concern.  These 
provisions  also  will  serve  to  create  a 
strategic  national  trade  ixilicy  and  re- 
establish America's  leadership  in 
bringing  about  an  equitable  interna- 
tional economic  order. 
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Many  provisions  in  the  ways  and 
means  titles  deserve  commendation. 
For  example,  our  antidumping  and 
countervaillnc  duty  laws,  as  well  as 
section  301,  are  substantially  improved 
to  ensure  that  fair  trade  and  open 
market  access  prevail.  No  longer  will 
we  waft  years  to  take  warranted  action 
against  an  imfair  trader  because  the 
OATT  has  not  yet  acted.  No  longer 
will  our  trading  partners  get  away 
with  dumping  and  subsidizing  their 
goods  without  swift  and  certain  retri- 
bution. 

Another  important  instance  of  trade 
law  revisions  regards  section  406,  a  law 
dealing  with  martlet  disruption  from 
nonmarket  economy  countries.  This 
law  has  l>een  on  the  books  since  1974, 
but  has  not  once  provided  the  relief  it 
was  Intended  to  provide.  With  the 
changes  that  wajrs  and  means  has  now 
made,  this  law  will  be  one  that  works. 

An  additional,  key  section  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  portion  sets  forth  ne- 
gotiating objectives  which  must  be 
achieved  in  the  new  GATT  round.  In- 
cluded in  these  objectives  are  coverage 
for  trade  in  services  and  Investment, 
effective  tUspute  settlement  proce- 
dures, and  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights.  The  message  is  clear— 
we  want  a  OATT  that  is  comprehen- 
sive, works,  promotes  fair  trade  in  all 
sectors,  and  serves  to  every  country's 
benefit. 

A  final  central  piece  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  section  will  bring  about  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a 
ccHuprehensive  and  coordinated  trade 
policy,  which  is  elevated  to  the  high 
level  it  deserves.  Our  trade  negotiator 
is  granted  more  prominence  and  au- 
thority. At  the  same  time,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  private  sector  will 
become  involved  in  the  formulation  of 
this  policy  by  requiring  the  executive 
branch  to  consult  with  us  and  seek  our 
advice  on  an  ongoing,  in-depth  basis. 
We  want  to  be  players  and  partners, 
not  bystanders,  in  setting  forth  a  deci- 
sive, national  trade  policy. 

HJl.  3  merits  the  support  of  all  my 
colleagues  for  it  accomplishes  what  we 
all  strive  to  achieve— a  stable,  prosper- 
ous, and  fair  world  trade  order  to 
guide  us  into  the  21st  century. 

Above  aU,  the  time  to  act  is  now. 
Our  world  trade  order  is  at  a  critical 
Juncture.  We  as  a  nation  are  at  an  eco- 
nomic turning  point. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  support  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  portions  of  H.R.  3 
and  urge  a  vote  against  any  amend- 
ments to  these  sections. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Evans]. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  trade 
bill  is  essential  if  we  are  to  get  our 
country  moving  again.  The  day  is  long 
past  when  we  can  wish  our  trade  prob- 
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lenis   away.   The   situation   demands 
action— today. 

like  most  of  you  here,  I  represent 
an  area  that  has  been  devastated  by 
out  Nation's  trade  policies.  My  State 
and  district  rank  near  the  top  in  the 
nulaber  of  export-related  Jobs.  Over- 
all, we  rank  second  in  the  value  of  our 
agilcultural  exports.  We  should  be 
profiting,  but  instead  we  are  suffering. 

II  you  go  to  a  John  Deere  or  Cater- 
pillar plant  in  my  district,  people  who 
on«e  stood  on  the  production  line  now 
wait  in  the  unemplojrment  line.  Plants 
that  were  thriving  with  activity  have 
been  transplanted  to  foreign  soil. 

TShe  middle  class  is  literally  being 
eaOen  away  by  unfair  trade  practices. 
Unless  we  take  action,  our  vision  of 
the  American  dream,  so  important  to 
the  fabric  of  American  society,  will 
fade  forever.  Its  replacement  will  be  a 
nafion  of  a  few  rich  and  many  poor. 
Rising  inequality  only  harms  our  na- 
tional strength  and  economic  stability. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  section  118  of 
the  legislation  before  us  today  seelcs  to  impte- 
meMt  the  citrus-pasta  agreement  concluded 
with  the  EEC  on  February  24.  1987.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  expanding  our  trade  opportu- 
nitMs  overseas — not  sanctioning  agreements 
thm  cut  our  products  out  of  foreign  markets. 

1|iere  are  a  number  of  inadequacies  in  this 
agreement  which,  I  t>elieve,  have  not  t>een  re- 
by  the  committee.  The  agreement  pro- 
for  45,000  tons  of  almonds  to  go  into 
Eui^>pe  at  2  percent,  but  restricts  frozen  con- 
ceiltrated  orange  juice  to  a  minuscule  1,500 
tons,  packed  in  sizes  under  2  liters,  and  limit- 
ed to  a  degree  of  concentration  under  50  per- 
certl.  Compare  this  with  40,000  metric  tons  of 
satfuma  oranges  packed  in  containers  on 
whbh  the  tariff  Into  the  United  States  will  be 
re^iced  to  zero  while  the  tariff  cut  on  the 
medger  1,500  tons  of  concentrate  into  the 
EEt  will  be  reduced  6  percent  from  19  per- 
cent to  13  percent 

Ifi  return  for  these  minuscule  tariff  reduc- 
tions, our  domestic  citrus  industry  has  been 
told  It  can  no  kxiger  challerige  the  EEC's 
lem  of  preferences  for  Mediterranean 
itries  which  are,  in  themselves,  violations 
of  {the  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  The  EEC  has  been  given  free  reign  to 
exoiude  U.S.  products  and  continue  its  ob- 
striKitionist  trade  policies. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  attempting  to  give 
out  domestic  industries  greater  opportunity  for 
repress  wt)en  they  believe  foreign  nations 
haie  taken  unfair  advantage  we  have  taken 
away  tfie  rights  of  or>e  group  to  challenge 
unfair  trade  practices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  tfiat  imple- 
m^tation  of  an  agreement  like  the  dtrus- 
pa|ta  settlement  shouki  be  made  part  of  such 
an  amt)itious  bill  as  H.R.  3.  particularly  since  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  littie  or  no  conskier- 
atipn  in  the  House.  I  wouki  like  to  urge  my 
coleagues  in  the  Serute  to  provkie  a  full, 
open  forum  to  discuss  this  proposal  so  that  its 
tolbl  impact  on  all  the  industries  irwoived  can 
beimade  known. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  to  ap- 
plaud the  work  of  the  chairman  of  ttra  Ways 
anfl  Means  Committee  and  the  chairman  of 


the  Sut)qommittee  on  Trade  for  their  work  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  titles  of  this  bill.  The  ex- 
cellence of  their  work  Is  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  overwtielming  34-to-2  vote  this  bill  re- 
ceived in  committee. 

Each  4nd  every  one  of  us  here  in  this  body 
has  felt  jthe  blow  and  seen  the  damage  of 
$170  billon  trade  defk;its.  From  bask:  manu- 
facturing! to  high  techrK}k3gy,  ttra  cost  has 
been  enormous.  No  or>e  has  tx>me  a  greater 
share  of  tfiat  cost  than  Anrancan  workers. 
And  rightly,  tt>ey  have  been  asking  their  elect- 
ed representatives  wfiat  ttiey  inter>d  to  do 
at>out  the  problem. 

As  a  niemt>er  of  tf>e  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, IVn  proud  of  the  answer  we're  givir>g. 
This  legslation  strerigthens  our  trade  laws 
arxj  gives  us  tfte  tools  we  need  to  attack  for- 
eign barriers  to  our  products. 

I'm  particularly  pleased  ttiat  ttie  bill  beefs  up 
the  role  of  our  chief  trade  negotiator,  the 
USTR.  We  are  all  too  aware  of  cases  in  whKh 
other  a^ncies — ttie  State  Department,  Vne 
Treasury  Department,  ttie  National  Security 
Council— have  been  able  to  end  run  ttie 
USTR  and  bkx:k  trade  cases,  sometimes  for 
years.  TIte  citrus  case  dragged  on  for  nearly  a 
decade  before  resolution;  the  Houdaille  ma- 
chine tool  targeting  case  fell  apart  at  ttie  last 
minute,  these  cases  stalled  or  failed  because 
of  end  liins  by  other  nations  or  end  runs  t}y 
other  Cabinet  offrcers. 

Make  no  mistake  atx)ut  it  Our  competitors 
know  that  the  USTR  is  locked  in  a  constant 
struggle  to  get  an  Interagency  consensus  on 
trade.  These  countiies  can — and  do — buy  time 
by  allowing  the  wtieels  of  our  t>ureaucracy  to 
spin.  But  strengthening  ttie  role  of  ttie  USTR, 
as  this  bill  does,  will  mean  ottier  countries  can 
no  longer  take  advantage  of  our  bureaucratic 
inadequacies.  It  means  that  the  USTR  will 
speak  loud  and  clear  for  America's  trade  inter- 
ests, bo^  at  home  and  atxoad. 

Perhaps  ttie  most  signlfuant  improvements 
the  conimittee  has  made  in  enhancing  the 
power  ()f  the  USTR  relate  to  section  301 
cases.  This  entianced  authority  will  give  ttie 
USTR  the  leverage  he  needs  at  the  bargain- 
ing tatile,  by  empowering  tiim  ultimately  to 
take  action  against  unfair  trade  practrces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  be  the  only  compre- 
hensive tiade  bill  this  hHouse  conskiers  for 
some  ydars.  Ttie  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  woiiied  to  fashk>n  a  bill  ttiat  shifts  ttie  bal- 
ance of  power  in  favor  of  a  strong  polkry  proc- 
ess, an<l  in  favor  of  a  trade  negotiator  wtio 
can  bar^n  from  a  positkin  of  strength  and  in- 
fluence. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  ttiese  provisions. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  ttie  ti'ade  tiiH's  digital  audk)  tape 
[DAT]  proviskxi — whKh  would  require  "copy 
code"  scanner  ctiips  in  DAT  machines — I  am 
disappointed  ttiat  it  is  no  kxiger  part  of  H.R.  3. 
I  will,  however,  continue  to  do  all  I  can  to 
enact  legislation  that  incorporates  this  techno- 
\ogica\  ^lution. 

The  r^ew  DAT  technok>gy  presents  a  grave 
threat  (o  American  musk:.  DAT  machines 
allow  unauttiorized  tapers  to  make  unUmited 
numbers  of  perfect  copies  of  prerecorded 
musk:  at  no  cost  to  ttiemselves,  but  at  great 
cost  to  America's  creators.  These  machines 
will  displace  legitimate  sales  of  musk;  and  wrill 


undermine  ttie  American  musk:  community's 
creative  Incentives.  We  must  address  ttiis 
problem. 

As  ttie  House  leadership  has  made  clear, 
ttie  DAT  proviskin  was  removed  from  the 
trade  \M  for  procedural  reasons.  The  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  soon  will  take  up  a 
DAT  copy-code  scanner  bill,  and  I  am  gratified 
that  Chairman  Kastenmeier— whose  Judiciary 
sutxx>mmittee  has  already  held  one  hearing 
on  ttie  DAT  problem — will  be  looking  at  the 
implk»tions  of  this  technology.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  will  have,  as  a  result  of  these  efforts, 
ttie  opportunity  to  give  this  important  problem 
the  careful  attentran  it  deserves. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted by  my  colleagues'  support  for  a  legisla- 
tive response  to  ttie  introduction  of  DAT  ma- 
chines. I  share  ttieir  concern  that  ttiose  wtio 
depend  on  musk:  for  entertainment  and  em- 
pksyment  will  experience  a  great  loss  stiould 
these  machines  be  unleashed  in  ttie  at>sence 
of  legislation  to  protect  American  Intellectual 
property  rights. 

Songvvriters,  producers,  recording  artists, 
technicians,  craftspersons  and  all  those  who 
form  ttie  pyramki  of  support  necessary  to 
create  a  sound  recording  will  suffer  greatly 
and  unfairly  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 
manufacturers  of  these  machines.  And  ttie 
DAT  machine  provides  no  new  outiet  for  their 
musk:  because  its  only  use  at  present  Is  home 
taping.  In  fact,  the  only  new  outiet  provkied  is 
for  manufacturers  of  blank  tape. 

Ttie  value  of  ttie  musk:al  products  created 
by  our  struggling  creative  community  threat- 
ens to  tie  reduced  if  something  Is  not  done  to 
protect  the  musk:  industry,  an  Important  con- 
tiibutor  to  U.S.  trade  competitiveness.  I  ap- 
plaud ttie  efforts  of  my  colleagues  to  send  to 
the  j£ipanese  manufacturers  of  DAT  machines 
the  message  that  our  borders  will  not  be 
opened  to  products  that  tiarm  a  major  Ameri- 
can industry. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  address  a  serious  threat  facing 
American  music,  musical  artists  and  the  entire 
musk:  industry— that  of  DAT  machines.  These 
recorders  will  tie  imported  Into  this  country 
from  Japan  sometime  this  summer  or  eariy 
fall.  Ttiese  machines  perform  one  function 
only:  the  duplk^tion  of  copyrighted  prerecord- 
ed musk:.  American  muscians  cannot  even 
offer  ttieir  music  on  DAT  cassettes  tiecause 
there  Is  no  technology  for  limited  mass  pro- 
ductkm  of  prerecorded  DAT  cassettes.  There- 
fore, these  recorders  promise  to  escalate 
completely  out  of  control  ttie  already  severe 
problem  of  home  taping. 

DAT  represents  a  blatant  unfairness  that  we 
must  redress.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we 
will  take  advantage  of  this  unique  opportunity 
to  txeak  new  ground  in  lawmaking  by  antici- 
pating, instead  of  responding  to,  technology. 
The  copy-code  solution  ttiat  is  Incorporated  in 
ttie  tiill  introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues and  myself  provkjes  that  opportunity. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  involved  in  the  effort  to 
address  ttie  serious  threat  of  DAT.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  \work  with  my  colleagues  to  devise  a 
comprehensive  solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
ttie  opportunity  to  add  to  ttie  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  on  ttie  subject  of  digital  audntape 
technok)gy.  Let  me  provkie  some  background 


on  the  home  taping  phenomenon  and  tiow  It 
is  exacerbated  by  ttie  advent  of  DAT  record- 
ers. 

For  many  years  now,  millions  of  people 
across  ttie  country  have  been  taping,  rattier 
than  tMjying,  prerecorded  musk:.  Home  taping 
has  tieoxne  so  prevalent  ttiat  as  much  musk: 
Is  now  taped  as  is  purchased.  The  DAT  ma- 
chine will  only  exacerbate  ttie  tiome  taping 
problem  because  DAT  eliminates  the  distinc- 
tion between  originals  and  copies.  What  this 
means  is  that  tiome  tapers  will  be  able  to 
make  a  digital  done  of  anottier's  musk:  with- 
out paying  for  it  We  all  know  ttiat  If  you  want 
any  other  American  product,  you  must  pay  for 
it.  It  has  always  puzzled  me  ttiat  ttiere  Is  a 
widespread  perception  that  recorded  music  Is 
an  exception  just  because  it  Is  an  electronical- 
ly accessible  Intangible. 

I  am  tiappy  that  many  of  my  colleagues  rec- 
ognize ttiat  we,  ttie  Congress,  must  act  to  de- 
velop ttie  law  In  parallel  with  technologk:al  ad- 
vancements which  tiave  made  the  protection 
of  intellectual  property  rights  more  difficult 
The  copy-code  solution  Incorporated  in  ttie  bill 
that  I  have  cosponsored,  provkJes  an  interim 
response  to  the  dangers  posed  by  the  new 
DAT  recorders.  Because  these  recorders  have 
not  yet  permeated  the  marketplace,  the  copy- 
code  solution  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  act 
before  consumer  expectations  are  firmly  set. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
work  with  my  colleagues  In  reaching  a  con- 
sensus on  tiow  to  approach  the  DAT  problem. 
It  is  my  hope  ttiat  our  comtiined  efforts  will 
result  in  the  passage  of  legislation  addressing 
the  threat  of  DAT. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like 
to  echo  the  sentiments  of  ttie  distinguished 
gentieman  from  California.  It  is  clear  that  Jap- 
anese-manufactured DAT  machines  threaten 
United  States  competitiveness  in  the  worid 
market  The  administration  last  year  testified 
atx>ut  the  deleterious  effects  that  audk)  home 
taping  produces.  More  recently.  It  tias  re- 
sponded to  the  challenge  posed  by  DAT  re- 
corders by  proposing  legislation  mandating 
the  copy-code  system  as  a  long-term  solution 
to  ttie  DAT  problem.  The  EEC  is  also  moving 
In  the  same  direction.  We  are  now  presented 
with  ttie  opportunity  to  forge  a  woridwide  con- 
sensus on  this  Issue  and  to  demonstrate  our 
determination  to  enhance  U.S.  competitive- 
ness abroad  and  to  protect  American  intellec- 
tual property. 

lronk:ally,  ttie  Japanese  Govemment  Is 
quick  to  treat  its  own  copyright  laws  as  just 
another  aspect  of  its  trade  policy.  When  ttie 
Japanese  legislature  enacted  a  law  In  1985  to 
give  copyright  owners  the  right  to  control  the 
commercial  rental  of  records,  it  extended  the 
protectkm  to  Japanese  recordings  only,  refus- 
ing to  extend  ttie  t>enefits  of  the  law  to  Ameri- 
can recordings.  In  conti'ast,  in  1984,  we  en- 
acted the  record  rental  amendment  and  ex- 
tended ttie  protection  of  that  legislation  to  all 
copyright  owners  regardless  of  natk>nality. 

We  are  again  faced  with  Japan's  blatant 
disregard  for  American  intellectual  property. 
This  time  we  have  the  chance  to  learn  from 
ttie  past  and  to  write  on  a  clean  slate.  Ttiis 
country  should  not  be  put  In  ttie  position  of 
provkjing  a  market  for  Japan's  new  tectmolo- 
gy  until  ttiere  is  assurance  in  our  laws  ttiat 
American  creators  and  copyright  owners  will 


be  protected.  That  is  why  I  wholly  agree  with 
my  colleagues  ttiat  «ve  must  act  now  tiefore 
ttie  DAT  machines  arrive  ki  ttie  U.S.  market- 
place. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Ctiair- 
man,  I  vytioleheartedty  agree  that  we  need  to 
preserve  for  American  musk:ians  the  incentive 
to  create  works  of  art.  As  sponsor  of  the 
Home  Audio  Recording  Act,  I  tiave  long  advo- 
cated a  solution  to  the  home  taping  problem. 
Now  that  DAT  machines  threaten  to  invade 
the  U.S.  mari<etplace  and  furttier  reduce  cre- 
ative incentives,  it  is  even  more  Important  ttiat 
we  demonstrate  our  commitment  to  protect 
wtiat  rightfully  tieiongs  to  American  mu8k:ians: 
ttie  rewards  for  ttie  fruits  of  ttieir  latxK.  We 
can  do  so  t>y  working  togettier  to  avok)  ttie 
atxisive  use  of  ttie  new  DAT  machines. 

The  costs  of  protecting  American  intellectu- 
al property  rights  from  ttie  impact  of  DAT  are 
very  low;  ttie  costs  of  doing  nothing  are  very 
high.  We  risk  losing  our  position  as  ttie  leader 
in  the  world  musk:  market.  And  It  is  not  only 
the  musk:  community  that  will  feel  the  harmful 
effects  of  DAT.  Listeners  and  lovers  of  musk: 
everywtiere  will  tie  deprived  if  DAT  is  allowed 
to  undermine  the  entire  system  of  incentives 
and  reward  that  is  at  ttie  heart  of  our  copy- 
right laws.  Moreover,  ttie  American  consumer 
cannot  be  offered  a  variety  of  quality  record- 
ings so  long  as  uncontrolled  honrte  taping  si- 
phons off  the  revenues  that  are  used  to 
produce  music. 

The  need  for  a  congressk>nal  response  to 
digital  audio  technology  is  obvious.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  all  of  us  In  the  Congress  can  work 
togettier  to  develop  a  solution  to  this  problem 
promptly. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having 
expired,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  BoNKER]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomtiexd]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]  for  30 
minutes. 

D  1440 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  commend  Speaker  Jim  Wright 
for  his  foresight  in  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  trade  issue  as  far  back 
as  1982,  and  for  taking  the  leadership 
in  appointing  a  House  trade  task  force 
which  put  together  the  reconunenda- 
tions  that  have  now  become  the  basis 
for  the  legislation  that  is  before  the 
House. 

I  also  would  like  to  commend  him 
for  setting  up  a  process  that  made  it 
possible  for  all  the  standing  commit- 
tees with  jurisdiction  to  contribute  to 
the  important  trade  legislation  pend- 
ing before  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
comment  on  the  charges  tliat  have 
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been  made  that  this  legislation  is  pro- 
tectionist or  that  it  is  in  some  way 
similar  to  the  infamous  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act.  which  passed  back  in  1929. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleacues  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  legislation  that 
would  statutorily  mandate  import  re- 
strictions on  any  incoming  products. 
This  legislation  \a  entirely  generic.  We 
deal  with  existing  trade  law.  We  at- 
tonpt  to  emphasise  export  promotion. 

The  Smoot-Hawley  Act.  when  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  House  in  1929,  was  a 
brasen  attempt  to  legislatively  protect 
all  kinds  of  TJJS.  agricultural  producers 
and  U.S.  manufacturers.  The  legisla- 
tion increased  the  tariffs  on  over 
20.000  different  incoming  products. 

That  was  a  blatant  form  of  protec- 
tionism. That  is  not  the  case  with  H.R. 
3.  the  bill  before  the  House  today. 

Even  the  Gephardt  amendment, 
which  has  proved  so  controversial,  is 
merely  a  policy  device  to  pry  open 
markets  in  other  countries— markets 
that  are  presently  closed  to  n.S.  pro- 
ducers, most  notably  in  countries  that 
have  racked  up  sizable  trade  surpluses 
against  the  United  States. 

While  I  will  vote  against  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  when  it  is  presented 
on  the  House  floor  tomorrow,  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  terribly  clear  about  it. 
It  is  not  protectionist  in  the  classic 
definition  of  the  term. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  for  its  prudence 
and  its  restraint  in  turning  back  all  of 
the  requests  for  protectionist  amend- 
ments that  would  have  otherwise  been 
offered  on  the  House  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  this  bilL 

Indeed.  H.R.  3  is  as  close  to  competi- 
tiveness legislation  as  we  will  probably 
ever  see.  It  attempts  to  confront  all 
the  aspects  of  competitiveness  today, 
to  the  extent  possible  through  legisla- 
tion and  policy. 

We  place  the  emphasis  on  export 
promotion  and  export  enhancement. 
We  try  to  ease  the  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  technology.  We  try  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  macroeconomic  prob- 
lems that  have  proved  so  disruptive  in 
recent  years. 

We  try  to  make  new  investments  in 
education,  targeted  towsu-d  foreign 
languages  and  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing. We  try  to  revive  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Program  so  we  can 
help  out  displaced  workers. 

So  this  is  competitiveness  legislation; 
this  is  certainly  not  protectionist  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  I  know, 
there  are  only  so  many  ways  that  we 
can  address  this  staggering  trade  defi- 
cit. The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently 
had  a  lead  article,  and  the  headline 
stated  that  the  trade  deficit  has  sup- 
planted the  budget  deficit  as  the  No.  1 
economic  problem  in  America  today. 

It  went  on  to  say  that  if  we  do  not 
do  anjrthing  to  correct  it.  that  trade 


defttiit  will  undermine  America's  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

There  is  simply  no  way  that  we,  as 
CoiKressmen,  can  walk  away  from  this 
pr«>$lem.  In  fact,  it  would  be  irrespon- 
sibly if  we  chose  to  ignore  it.  This  Con- 
gnh  has  a  responsibility  to  address 
wh9t  has  become  America's  No.  1  eco- 
nonilc  problem. 

So  the  question  is  not  congressional 
action;  the  question  is.  How  are  we 
going  to  approach  this  problem?  Are 
we  going  to  go  down  the  path  of  pro- 
tectionism and  statutorily  restrict  im- 
ports, which  is  not  the  case  in  this  leg- 
islation but  which  Is,  indeed,  a  tempta- 
tiori  for  the  House,  or  are  we  going  to 
look  at  macroeconomic  factors  to 
briqg  down  the  trade  deficit? 

ten  the  Reagan  administration 
was]  shoring  up  the  dollar,  from  1981 
to  1984-85,  it  became  almost  unbear- 
able for  U.S.  exporters,  who  saw  their 
product  prices  increase  in  overseas 
maKets  and  displace  their  competitive 
posKion.  Indeed,  it  helped  to  bring  in 
cheap  imports. 

The  dollar  has  been  in  a  steady  de- 
scei|t  since  October  1985  and  yet  we 
have  not  had  any  improvement  in  our 
traqe  position.  In  fact,  last  month's 
trade  deficit  of  $15.1  billion  is  the 
third  highest  ever  recorded. 

So  in  spite  of  the  dollar  coming 
down,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  econo- 
mists who  said  that  it  would  improve 
OUT'  trade  position,  wq  have  yet  to  see 
thejpositive  results. 

Iti^is  on  the  export  side  that  we  have 
reuly  been  hurting.  Our  export  posi- 
tion has  not  improved  over  the  last  5 
or  6  years.  Indeed,  in  1981,  we  export- 
ed $46  billion  In  agricultural  products. 
Last  year,  in  two  successive  months, 
we  actually  registered  a  trade  deficit 
in  ligricultural  trade. 

Everybody  knows  we  are  losing 
gromd  in  manufactured  exports  to 
ove  -seas  markets.  In  high  technology, 
we  are  expected  to  be  more  competi- 
tive. In  1981,  we  had  a  $26  billion 
tra4e  surplus  in  technology.  Last  year, 
we  'posted  a  $2  billion  deficit  in  high 
tech  trade,  so  we  are  not  even  competi- 
tive in  that  market  anymore. 

TTie  committee  represented  by  this 
title  of  the  bill,  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  has  the 
rest>onsibility  for  export  promotion.  I 
see  this  as  the  positive  side  of  the 
tra^e  picture. 

l^e  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
hai  to  deal  with  import  matters  and 
trade  negotiations.  That  is  far  more 
difficult.  But  we  on  the  Committee  on 
Pofeign  Affairs  have  put  before  the 
Ho^ise  some  positive  features,  many  of 
which  have  been  referred  to  by  the 
geQtleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fren- 
ZEiJ,  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  enhance 
America's  export  position,  what  we 
cai  do  to  facilitate  new  and  expanding 
ex]  lort  opportimities  for  American 
bu  inesses. 
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That  %s  the  real  challenge  before 
America!  today.  It  is  not  restricting 
market4  It  is  not  Just  dealing  with 
macroeoonomic  problems.  It  is  how  we 
can  emphasize  the  positive,  how  we 
can  improve  America's  export  position. 

Mr.  CHBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genuemanyield? 

Mr.  BpNKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
speaker  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonkzs].  is  en- 
titled to  a  round  of  applause  by  all 
Membens  of  Congress  and  by  the 
American  public  for  the  fine  Job  he 
has  dore  as  a  leader,  a  sound,  con- 
structiv(»  leader  in  this  matter  of 
trade. 

He  has  handled  his  responsibilities 
as  chaiiman  of  the  bipartisan  Export 
Task  Force  with  great  distinction  and 
he  has  handled  the  responsibility  as 
chairmaki  of  the  majority  leader's 
Committee  on  Trade,  the  Caucus  Com- 
mittee on  Trade,  with  great  dignity 
and  witl^  great  skUl. 

We  all  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  very  fine  leadership. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  It 
Is  a  real  privilege  to  have  worked  with 
him  over  the  past  few  years  in  devel- 
oping responsible  trade  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  outline  for  my  colleagues 
some  of^  the  provisions  that  are  in  this 
title  of  ihe  bill. 

As  I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago, 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs his  attempted  to  improve  our 
export  position.  The  question  is  how 
are  we  [able  to  accomplish  this  goal? 
First  of  all,  we  have  established  the 
Foreign  Commercial  Service  in  stat- 
ute. I  think  my  colleagues  wiU  agree 
that  the  Foreign  Commercial  Service 
has  bean  a  real  success  story  within 
the  executive  branch  in  terms  of 
export  promotion. 

But  we  want  to  give  it  even  more 
supporti  so  that  it  can  expand  its  serv- 
ices and  make  possible  new  export  op- 
portunities for  American  businessmen. 

We  hf ve  created  in  this  bill  a  Pacific 
Rim  Ii^titiative  to  open  markets  in 
Taiwan,  Japan,  and  Korea,  for  a  whole 
range  of  U.S.  exports. 

D  1450 

We  hkve  authorized  a  market  coop- 
eration'  program  for  private  industry 
so  it  can  Join  with  the  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service  in  cooperative  market 
developtnent  efforts.  We  have  also 
provided  for  the  compilation  of  a  com- 
prehensive report,  modeled  after  the 
existinr  human  rights  report  in  the 
State  I  epartment,  on  economic  policy 
and  triide  practices  in  each  country 
with  wiich  the  United  States  has  on 
econon  ic  or  trade  relationship. 

Final  y,  we  have  attempted  to  reor- 
ganize ;he  State  Department  to  give  it 


a  new  dynamic,  a  congressionally-man- 
dated  export  promotion  program.  Re- 
grettably, the  State  Department  has 
been  a  latecomer  in  the  area  of  inter- 
national trade  and  export  promotion. 
Except  for  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Program,  it  has  been  a  dormant 
department  within  the  executive 
branch,  in  terms  of  export  promotion. 

So  we  have  attempted  to  reorganize 
the  department  to  give  the  Trade  and 
Development  Program  a  new  autono- 
mous status,  some  more  funding,  and  a 
new  congressional  mandate  so  that  it 
can  get  out  there  by  way  of  feasibility 
studies  and  other  export  services  to 
see  if  we  can  at  least  try  to  compete 
with  what  other  governments  are 
doing  to  help  their  exports.  One  exam- 
ple of  this  is  the  so-called  mixed  credit 
program. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frenzel],  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Chandler],  and  I  led  a 
trade  mission  recently  through  the  Pa- 
cific Basin  coimtries.  The  emphasis 
was  on  telecommunications,  but  every- 
where we  traveled  we  were  informed 
by  trade  ministers  and  finance  minis- 
ters that  no  longer  are  they  making 
decisions  based  on  the  quality  of  the 
product  or  even  the  price  of  the  prod- 
uct. Rather  those  decisions  are  being 
based  on  financing  terms,  on  whoever 
can  weigh  in  with  the  lowest  blended 
credit  to  give  their  exporters  a  decisive 
advantage  in  those  markets. 

I  might  add  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth],  the  rank- 
ing member  of  this  subcommittee,  was 
also  a  prominent  member  of  this  dele- 
gation. We  found  this  discouraging 
news  everywhere  we  went,  because  the 
United  States  does  not  really  believe 
in  using  Government  funds  to  help  its 
exporters.  The  troubling  question 
before  us  and  before  this  House  is,  if 
other  countries  persist  in  these  poli- 
cies, we  have  no  choice  but  to  try  to 
match  them  in  these  tied  aid  credit 
programs  or  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  maintain  whatever  competitive 
position  now  exists  in  these  markets. 

So  we  have  placed  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Trade  Development  Pro- 
gram the  mixed  credit  program  in 
order  to  use  some  of  the  foreign  aid 
cash  assistance,  money  that  is  unear- 
marked.  whenever  we  are  facing  these 
credit  offerings  in  other  coimtries  to 
improve  our  export  position. 

Last.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  Just 
a  word  on  the  export  control  sections 
of  this  bill.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frenzel]  who  earlier  made  reference 
to  the  improvements  in  the  Export 
Administration  Act  that  will  come  if 
H.R.  3  is  enacted.  One  area  where  the 
United  States  ought  to  t}e  competitive 
is  in  high  technology,  but  due  to  the 
onerous  restrictions  imposed  by  our 
own  Government,  our  exporters  find 
that  they  are  trying  to  compete  with 
one  arm  tied  behind  their  back.  The 


fact  is  that  we  have  a  commodity  con- 
trol list  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
items  that  makes  our  exporters  sub- 
ject to  lengthy  licensing  procedures  in 
order  for  them  to  export  their  goods 
into  other  markets. 

We  have  established  a  goal  in  this 
bill  of  reducing  the  commodity  control 
list  by  40  percent.  Our  purpose  is  to 
decontrol  the  low  level  technology 
worldwide  so  that  we  can  focus  our  at- 
tention on  the  truly  critical  military 
technology  and  quit  trying  to  control 
all  forms  of  technology,  which  is  a  bu- 
reaucratic impossibility  and  which  is 
very  troublesome  for  our  exporters. 

Second,  we  have  attempted  to 
streamline  licensing  procedures  to 
remove  those  requirements  that  are 
there  now  even  when  the  product  is  al- 
ready in  circulation  worldwide  or 
when  other  governments  are  export- 
ing products  that  our  Government  is 
attempting  to  control.  What  we  want 
to  see  is  that  all  western  countries 
that  have  technology  available  for 
export,  may  proceed  in  a  way  that  is 
even-handed,  not  placing  American  ex- 
porters at  an  unfair  advantage. 

Third,  we  want  to  see  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  somewhat  restrained 
in  its  influence  on  licensing  proce- 
dures. The  Export  Administration  Act 
is  very  clear  and  explicit  on  this  fact, 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  authority  over  licensing  proce- 
dures for  shipments  that  are  going 
worldwide.  The  Defense  Department 
should  be  involved  only  on  shipments 
that  go  to  Communist  coimtries,  but 
in  recent  years  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  gotten  into  the  entire  proc- 
ess. We  have  tried  to  reaffirm  the  role 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
the  primary  agency  responsible  for  li- 
censing and,  in  very  explicit  language, 
keep  the  Department  of  Defense 
review  authority  limited  to  shipments 
to  proscribed  or  Communist  countries. 

Finally,  we  have  added  language  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  on  foreign 
availability.  There  is  nothing  that  is 
more  disturbing  to  exporters  than  to 
find  that  they  cannot  license  a  prod- 
uct that  is  otherwise  in  circulation 
worldwide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  represent  an 
area,  Washington  State,  that  is  more 
heavily  dependent  on  two-way  trade 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
This  legislation  will  do  what  is  needed 
for  our  area  and  indeed  for  the  rest  of 
the  country  to  open  up  foreign  mar- 
kets and  to  improve  our  export  posi- 
tion. I  think  that  it  represents  a  valua- 
ble investment  in  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic future.  If  enacted,  H.R.  3  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  restoring  America's 
competitive  position  abroad  and  bring- 
ing back  vitally  needed  economic  bene- 
fits to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Ck>mmi1- 
tee  has  focused  its  efforts  on  ttw  export  side 
of    the    trade    equation — strerigthening    our 


export  pronation  tools  and  removing  seif-im- 
posed  impediments  to  trade.  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  tfiat  the  committee's  work 
reflects  a  strong  tjipartisan  commitment  to 
makir^g  America  more  competitive  in  world 
markets.  The  entire  committee  is  indebted  to 
the  thoughtful  arxi  effective  leadership  provid- 
ed by  Chairman  Dante  Fascell.  We  are 
equally  indebted  to  the  considerable  efforts  of 
Bill  Broomfielo  wfK>  serves  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Cfiair- 
man,  I  also  want  to  take  a  mon>ent  to  com- 
mer>d  the  efforts  of  the  memt>ers  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Economk:  Policy 
arKJ  Trade  wtK>  crafted  much  of  the  legislatksn 
reported  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Mr. 
Roth,  tfie  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
subcommittee,  played  an  active  role  as  did 
the  entire  membership  of  ttie  sut>committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tfie  passage  of  H.R.  3  repre- 
sents a  major  turning  point  in  U.S.  foreign 
economk:  policy.  In  tfie  last  15  years,  the 
United  States  has  gor>e  from  a  positkm  of 
near  dominance  and  relative  independerKe  to 
one  of  full-fledged  involvement  in  a  highly 
competitive  intematkxial  ecorwmy.  Where 
trade  was  once  an  afterthought  for  much  of 
Vne  Amernan  ecorxKny,  it  is  now  critKal  to  our 
future  security  and  prosperity. 

I  want  to  commend  Speaker  Wright.  He 
was  among  tf>e  first  to  recognize  tf>e  impor- 
tance of  trade  to  our  future.  It  was  his  concern 
atxxjt  America's  deteriorating  trade  situatkxi 
that  led  to  the  creatkyi  of  Vne  Democratic 
Trade  Task  Force  in  early  1985.  As  chairman 
of  the  task  force,  I  am  pleased  to  see  how 
many  of  tfie  task  force  recommendations  are 
contained  in  H.R.  3.  The  Speaker  established 
a  process  that  has  alk>wed  11  standing  com- 
mittees to  work  toward  tf>e  common  goal  of 
strengttiening  Amerk:a's  positnn  in  interna- 
tional competition.  Most  important  of  all,  the 
Speaker  has  made  trade  legislatran  the  No.  1 
priority  of  tt>e  100th  Congress.  He  has  picked 
the  right  train  ar>d  made  it  run  on  time.  This, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  leadership. 

The  txeadth  of  H.R.  3  is  impressive.  It  puts 
export  policy  center  stage.  The  bill  includes 
r>ew  export  promotkxi  problems,  a  streamlined 
export  control  system,  r>ew  levers  to  pry  open 
markets  overseas,  an  emphasis  on  negotia- 
tions to  achieve  stable  and  competitive  ex- 
change rates,  and  a  proposal  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  Third  World  debt  on  tf>e  world  ecorv 
omy.  There  is  new  authority  for  trade  negotia- 
tk>ns  to  help  pursue  America's  agenda  in  ttw 
current  round  of  trade  negotiatk>ns.  It  im- 
proves the  ability  of  tf>e  United  States  to  re- 
spond to  a  wide  range  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. The  bill  gives  workers  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  r>ew  skills  to  meet  tfie  challenge  of 
foreign  competitk>n.  In  additk>n,  Vne  bill  pro- 
vkies  for  investments  in  education  that  will 
sharpen  n^th,  science  and  language  skills, 
improve  computer  literacy,  and  upgrade  the 
quality  of  school  lat)oratories  around  the  court- 
try. 

Mr.  Cftairman,  H.R.  3  is  truely  competitive- 
ness legislatk>n.  It  addresses  tfie  macroeco- 
r)omic  underpinnings  of  any  effective  competi- 
tiver>ess  policy  arxi  provides  specific  initiatives 
in  everything  from  exports,  to  exchange  rates, 
to  educatk>n.  And  H.R.  3  is  part  of  an  even 
broader  competitiveness  program  desigr>ed  by 
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Speaker  Wright.   The   House   has   already    ci's  ability  to  compete  in  global  markets  is 


paaaed  legislatkxi  providing  for  major  invest- 
ments in  the  Natkm's  infrastructure.  The 
House-passed  budget  resohjtion  will  reduce 
the  budget  defnit  by  about  1  percent  of  GNP 
without  resorting  to  ttw  temporary  palliative  of 
asset  sales.  At  ttie  end  of  Vne  century,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  H.R.  3  artd  the  100th  Congress 
win  be  viewed  as  the  start  of  an  American 
comeback  in  intematnnal  competition. 

Let  me  turn  again  to  ttie  question  of  ex- 
ports, a  mator  responsibtlity  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  The  importance  of  exports  to 
the  Nation's  eco(K>mic  well  being  is  all  too 
often  igmred  in  the  debate  over  trade  policy. 
In  Engtwxl,  it  used  to  be  sakJ  that  one  had  to 
"*  *  *  export  or  dte".  America  faces  a  sub- 
tler, more  complkated  challenge.  America 
must  export  to  prosper,  to  retain  her  position 
of  economic  leadership,  and  to  move  from 
one  generation  of  technoksgy  to  ttie  next  To 
meet  ttiese  obligations  at  home  arxl  commit- 
ments abroad,  Amenca  must  export 

Jobs  are  part  of  tt>e  export  story.  More  than 
2.6  millkxi  Amerxsans  depend  on  manufac- 
tured export  for  employment  Roughly  3  acres 
is  stiH  ptanted  for  the  export  market  When  the 
debt  crisis  dried  up  markets  In  Latin  America, 
ttie  United  States  lost  billions  of  dollars  in  ex- 
ports and  hundreds  of  ttxMJsands  of  jobs. 

The  gtobal  scale  of  Industries  Is  also  impor- 
tant trtcreasingly,  Industries,  particularly  in  the 
fieM  of  high  techrx}k>gy  must  depend  on  com- 
peting in  wortdwkje  markets  to  make  the  most 
of  ttieir  inventions.  Exports  allow  these  com- 
panies to  achieve  the  full  ecorramles  of  pro- 
duction. Export  sales  also  bring  the  extra 
margin  of  profit  that  furxls  future  research  for 
the  next  generation  of  technology. 

Export  helped  keep  tf)e  beriefits  of  research 
in  ttie  United  States.  Innovation  and  Invention 
have  been  a  tiig  part  of  the  success  of  Ameri- 
can agnculture  and  industry.  In  many  cases, 
the  research  for  a  pest-resistent  plant  or  a 
new  semk:onductor  spills  over  to  strengthen 
ott>er  Industries.  Often  these  are  the  same 
farms  arxj  factories  tfiat  need  global  markets 
to  prosper.  Keeping  them  healthy  and  at 
fKHne  helps  America  make  the  nrK>st  of  its  irv 
vestments  in  research  arxJ  specialized  educa- 
tion. 

Exports  are  also  critical  to  many  strategic 
industries.  High  technology  industries  form  a 
critical  part  of  America's  defense  industrial 
base.  The  United  States  and  its  allies  depend 
on  a  technologKal  lead  to  help  offset  the 
Warsaw  Pact's  superiority  in  conventional 
forces.  In  more  and  more  cases.  Innovations 
are  occurring  first  in  civilian  Industry  and  are 
subsequently  applied  to  military  hardware. 
That  shift  in  development  of  new  products 
makes  ttie  health  of  high-technology  export- 
dependent  Industries  all  the  more  critical. 

Our  allies  and  ottier  industrial  powers  will 
continue  to  push  the  frontiers  of  world  tech- 
notogy  forward.  Their  inventkins  strengthen 
the  alliance  and  enrich  ttie  world.  But  the 
United  States  cannot  be  indifferent  to  wtw 
makes  a  breakttirough  or  wtiere  it  is  made.  If 
ttie  United  States  falls  behind  in  certain  key- 
stone technok>gies,  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  worldwide  leadership  will  be 
reduced.  As  some  point  America  would  shift 
from  a  position  of  industrial  strength  to  one  of 
industrial  dependence.  In  ttiat  sense,  Ameri- 


cMcal  to  k}ng-term  national  security. 

The  focus  on  International  markets  is  a  con- 
stant discipline  ttiat  forces  a  country  to  make 
tHe  most  of  its  resources.  Industry  needs  the 
bist  in  equipment  A  country  can  no  longer 
aiford  to  leave  large  numt>ers  of  citizens  ill 
prepared  for  a  modem  economy.  Ttie  empha- 
sis on  exports  will  force  the  country  to  do 
ntxe  with  what  it  has  and  to  think  harder 
about  ttie  future. 

It  Is  with  all  of  these  ttioughts  in  mind,  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  turned  Its  atten- 
tion to  export  policy.  We  felt  rt  was  Important 
to  strengthen  the  base  for  export  promotion  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  We  provided  a 
statutory  basis  for  the  United  States  and  For- 
eign Commercial  Service,  mandated  the  cre- 
aton  of  an  export  promotion  data  system,  and 
cf)eated  a  new  cooperator  program  to  help 

an  foreign  markets.  The  Committee's 
Enhancement  Act  of  1987 — incorporat- 
in  H.R.  3  in  all  of  title  III,  and  parts  of  titles 
and  VII— also  improved  ttie  export  pro- 
grams of  ttie  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Slate.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  directed  to 
pfepare  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  eco- 
nomic policy  and  trade  practices  of  each 
country  with  whrch  we  have  an  economic  or 
trade  relationship.  The  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Program  was  made  Independent  of  the 
Aijency  for  International  Development  and 
gven  new  responsibilities  In  the  fields  of 
rr^xed  credits  and  training. 

Streamlining  ttie  current  system  for  national 
jrity  export  controls  was  central  to  our 
kort  to  improve  U.S.  export  performance.  In 
inuary  1987,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
lices  released  "Balancing  the  National  Inter- 
U.S.  National  Security  Export  Control  and 
Global  Economic  Comp)etition,"  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  America's  export  control  system. 
The  central  point  of  the  MAS  study  was  that 
America  faced  such  widespread  technological 
competition,  that  only  a  multilateral  system  of 
controls  would  be  effective  In  keeping  critical 
technologies  away  from  our  adversaries.  The 
sludy  confirmed  what  committee  hearings  had 
ako  shown — that  the  United  States  is  at- 
tempting to  control  too  much.  The  result  has 
bOen  a  negative  Impact  on  U.S.  high-technolo- 
Industries — to  ttie  point  that  a  surplus  In 

3h  technology  trade  of  $27  t)illlon  in  1981 
has  deteriorated  to  a  deficit  last  year  of 
almost  $3  bilton.  According  to  the  NAS  report, 
excessive  export  controls  have  cost  ttie 
Lliited  States  at  least  $9  billion  1985  and 
about  200,000  jobs. 

In  drafting  the  export  control  provisions  of 
HlR.  3,  the  Committee  conskJered  several  im- 
|X>rtant  facts.  First,  export  controls  remain  a 
ctitical  element  in  protecting  America's  nation- 
al security.  Second,  a  healthy  and  diversified 
tilgh-technology  industrial  base  is  also  vital  to 
ttie  Nation's  tong-term  national  security.  Third, 
^nerica's  technological  lead  has  narrowed 
ahd,  in  some  cases,  disappeared.  Fourth,  be- 
cause of  ttie  spread  of  technology  to  other  in- 
dustrial countries  and.  increasingly,  to  the 
nbwly  Industrializing  countries  of  the  third 
\worid,  a  multilateral  approach  to  export  con- 
trols Is  essential. 

To  streamline  and  strengthen  our  export 
control  system,  the  committee  proposed  sig- 
njfrcant  reforms:  to  reduce  the  export  control 
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list;  to  eliminate  luensing  requirements  for  ex- 
ports to  our  closest  allies,  and  on  low  technol- 
ogy goods  to  Free  Worid  destinations:  to  clari- 
fy agencies'  roles  and  provkJe  for  timely  reso- 
lution Of  disputes;  to  strengttien  enforcement 
of  expbrt  controls;  and  generally  reduce  un- 
necessary impediments  on  U.S.  exporters  In 
order  to  better  protect  U.S.  national  security 
and  eOonomic  interests.  These  proposals  rep- 
resent a  monumental  step  forward  in  rationa- 
lizing and  making  more  effective  our  export 
control  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  exports  and  export  policy  are 
central  to  the  economic  future  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  Included  in  my  statement  a 
atailed  summary  of  the  export  propos- 
led  t>y  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

iiY  OF  Provisions  of  Title  III  of 
H.R.  3 

EXPORT  PROMOTION 

Vrt^ted  States  and  foreign  commercial 
service 

The  ^xport  enhancement  portions  of  Title 
ni  prepose  a  numl>er  of  Improvements  in 
the  export  promotion  area.  The  U.S.  and 
Foreign  Commercial  Service,  whose  purpose 
is  to  ^omote  and  protect  U.S.  business  in- 
terests abroad,  is  provided  a  statutory  base. 
Established  In  1980  by  an  Executive  Order, 
the  Cotnmercial  Service  has  officers  at  more 
than  125  posts  in  66  countries,  which  ac- 
count kor  more  than  90  percent  of  United 
States' exports.  The  Commercial  Service  is 
aiso  given  authority  to  establish  a  coopera- 
tor program,  modeled  on  the  successful  co- 
operator  program  of  the  Foreign  Agricultur- 
al Seryice.  Under  the  program,  the  Commer- 
cial Service  would  work  together  with  pri- 
vate biisinesses.  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  open  new  overseas  markets  for 
U.S.  products.  The  Commercial  Service  is 
also  directed  to  undertake  a  Pacific  Rim  Ini- 
tiative aimed  at  opening  Japanese,  Korean 
and  Taiwanese  markets  to  U.S.  exports. 

fr  integration  of  domestic  and  foreign 
commercial  services 

r.S.  and  Foreign  Conunercial  Service 
^ted  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
)f  further  integrating  the  personnel 
tsources  of  the  domestic  field  oper- 
I  International  Trade  Administration 
larters.  and  foreign  field  operations. 
As  the  committee  with  primary  jurisdiction 
over  the  Commercial  Service,  the  Commit- 
tee is  interested  in  reviewing  the  case  for  an 
integrited  U.S.  commercial  officer  corps, 
modeled  on  the  Foreign  Service,  and  exam- 
ining options  for  enhancing  motivation  and 
effectKeness  among  federal  export  promo- 
tion professionals. 

Commercial  service  officers  and 
development  banks 

The  multilateral  development  banks 
(MDBS),  in  which  the  United  States  partici- 
pates. If  inance  at>out  $15  billion  aimually  in 
procufement.  This  provision  requires  the 
Comniiercial  Service  to  monitor  MDB 
project  activities  for  opportunities  for 
American  firms  and  to  assist  U.S.  businesses 
in  bidding  on  MDB  projects. 

Agricultural  exports 

The  Title  takes  a  numl>er  of  steps  in  re- 
sponse to  the  sharp  decline  in  agricultural 
expor^,  including  authorizing  the  Secretary 
to  increase  the  numl)er  of  agricultural  offi- 
cers a^id  specialists  assigned  overseas,  and  to 
utilize!  food  aid  to  develop  foreign  markets 
for  American  agricultural  commodities  and 
produ  ;ts. 


Country  reports 


The  Secretary  of  State  is  required  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  annual  report  on  the 
economic  policy  and  trade  practices  of  each 
country  with  which  the  United  States  has 
an  economic  or  trade  relationship.  Based  on 
information  prepared  by  U.S.  diplomatic 
missions  abroad,  the  report  will  gather  into 
one  volume  information  on  a  wide  variety  of 
policies  that  can  affect  export  markets- 
shifts  in  fiscal  or  monetary  policies,  ex- 
change rate  management,  the  growth  in  ex- 
ternal debt,  changes  in  the  regulation  of  In- 
dustry, the  existence  of  trade  barriers,  the 
use  of  export  subsidies,  and  the  recognition 
of  worker  rights.  The  report  is  meant  to  be 
comprehensive  and  comprehensible  to 
policy-makers  and  businesspersons  who 
must  deal  in  the  world  market. 

Export  promotion  data  system 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  mandated 
to  establish  an  information  gathering  and 
dissemination  system  to  assist  U.S.  export- 
ers in  gaining  access  to  iivformation  on  busi- 
ness opportunities  abroad  generated  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  other  sources. 
Preshipment  Inspection  Regulation 
Program 

lltle  in  would  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  program  to  certify 
and  regulate  the  activities  of  companies 
tliat  perform  inspections  of  U.S.  exports  on 
behalf  of  foreign  governments. 

Report  on  export  trading  companies 

The  Title  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  submit  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  export  trading  companies,  as 
well  as  on  the  Department's  efforts  to  pro- 
mote such  companies  and  associations. 

EXPORT  CONTROLS 

Another  critical  trade  issue  addressed  In 
Title  ni  is  America's  self-imposed  Impedi- 
ments to  trade  in  the  form  of  export  con- 
trols. No  one  questions  the  need  to  control 
highly  sophisticated  goods  that  could  give 
our  adversaries  a  military  advantage.  In 
pursuit  of  this  national  security  goal,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  has  created  an 
overly  restrictive  system  of  export  controls 
that  unnecessarily  Impedes  legitimate  U.S. 
exports  and  disadvantages  American  export- 
ers. While  other  portions  of  this  omnibus 
trade  bill  deal  with  foreign  barriers  and 
unfair  trade  practices,  the  export  control 
portions  of  Title  III  seek  to  address  our  own 
U.S.-lmposed  l>arriers,  and  rationalize  the 
export  control  system  in  order  to  protect 
lK)th  U.S.  national  security  and  economic  in- 
terests. 

In  the  Export  Administration  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1985  (P.L.  99-64).  Congress 
sutMtantially  revised  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979,  which  provides  broad 
authority  for  the  Executive  branch  to  con- 
trol exports  for  purposes  of  national  securi- 
ty, foreign  policy,  and  domestic  short 
supply.  Since  enactment  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion on  July  12,  1985.  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  exercised  close  over- 
sight of  the  Implementation  of  the  reforms 
contained  in  the  new  Act.  conducting  nu- 
merous hearings  and  briefings  on  various  as- 
pects of  U.S.  export  control  policy. 

As  a  result  of  detailed  oversight,  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  recom- 
mended a  number  of  additional  amend- 
ments to  the  Export  Administration  Act 
that  passed  the  House  as  part  of  the  omin- 
bus  trade  bill  in  1986  (HJl.  4800).  Of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  Committee  at  that 
time  was  the  Executive  branch's  limited  im- 
plementation  of   the   reforms   adopted   in 


1979  and  1985  concerning  national  security 
export  controls.  Despite  the  clear  Congres- 
sional mandate  for  a  narrowing  of  the  scope 
of  national  security  controls  so  that  limited 
funds  and  personnel  can  t>e  concentrated  on 
exports  of  highly  critical  items,  the  Execu- 
tive branch  had  failed  to  carry  out  Congres- 
sional Intent  In  removing  unnecessary  con- 
trols and  reducing  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
control  list.  It  was  the  Executive  branch's 
failure  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
act  that  compelled  the  Committee  to  pro- 
pose further  amendments  to  legislatively 
direct  decontrol  efforts. 

In  1987  the  need  for  a  refocusing  of  the 
export  control  system  is  even  greater.  Es- 
sential to  the  effective  control  of  the  most 
advanced  Western  technologies  and,  there- 
fore essential  to  the  protection  of  U.S.  na- 
tional security,  is  the  decontrol  of  low  tech- 
nology Items.  Growing  concerns  have  l>een 
voiced  over  the  past  year  al>out  the  Impact 
of  excessive  national  security  export  con- 
trols on  America's  competitive  position  gen- 
erally, and  on  the  U.S.  high-tech  industrial 
base  si>eciflcally.  In  January  1987,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  released  "Bal- 
ancing the  National  Interest:  U.S.  National 
Security  Export  Controls  and  Global  Eco- 
nomic Competition",  a  comprehensive  study 
of  America's  export  control  system.  The 
panel,  which  consisted  of  distinguished 
former  national  security  officials  such  as 
Melvln  Laird,  B.R.  Inman,  and  the  chair- 
man Lew  Allen,  found  that  the  current  com- 
plex and  confusing  system  attempts  to  con- 
trol too  much,  falls  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  erosion  of  America's  technological  edge, 
and  Is  often  stalled  by  bureaucratic  dis- 
agreements. The  panel's  finding  that  "U.S. 
national  security  controls  are  not  generally 
perceived  as  rational,  credible,  and  predict- 
able by  many  of  the  nations  and  commercial 
Interests  whose  active  participation  is  re- 
quired for  an  effective  system"  is  a  dlsturl)- 
Ing  assessment  In  terms  of  both  U.S.  mili- 
tary security  and  America's  economic  vitali- 
ty. 

Over  the  past  year,  there  has  also  l>een  a 
growing  realization  within  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  importance  of  economic  vitali- 
ty to  military  security,  and  the  need  for 
export  control  reform.  A  numlier  of  pro- 
posed changes  In  the  Export  Administration 
Act  were  contained  In  H.R.  1155,  the  Admin- 
istration's 1987  proposed  trade  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Commerce  Department  has  Initiat- 
ed several  regulatory  changes  that  would 
reduce  some  of  the  current  administrative 
burdens  on  U.S.  exporters.  The  Committee 
Is  pleased  that  the  Administration's  initia- 
tives parallel  some  of  those  contained  In  the 
Trade  and  International  Economic  Policy 
Reform  Act  of  1986.  In  crafting  its  legisla- 
tion for  1987.  the  Committee  took  careful 
note  of  the  Administration's  proposals. 

To  strengthen  and  streamline  the  applica- 
tion of  national  security  controls.  Title  in 
contains  several  Important  changes  In  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  Following  Is  a 
summary  of  these  provisions,  which  were  re- 
ported by  voice  vote  from  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  with  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

List  reductions 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  seek 
to  reduce  the  present  control  list  by  ap- 
proximately forty  percent.  As  partial  steps 
to  meeting  the  forty  percent  goal,  certain 
categories  of  items  are  specified  for  removal 
from  the  list:  low-technology  goods  that  do 
not  require  the  approvsJ  of  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  Multilateral  Export  Con- 
trols (COCOM)  for  shipment  to  controlled 


countries:  medical  Instruments  and  equip- 
ment: and  unUaterally-controIled  goods. 
Such  reduction  in  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
control  list  will  allow  limited  government  re- 
sources to  focus  on  truly  critical  Items, 
thereby  enhancing  U.S.  security  Interests. 

Licensing  requirements 
Licensing  of  low  technology  exports  to 
Western  destinations  constitutes  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  120,000  export  li- 
cense applications  processed  each  year. 
Such  applications  are  routinely  approved 
but  only  after  weeks  and  months  of  delay. 
In  continuing  to  require  Individual  licenses 
for  these  low-level,  widely-available  prod- 
ucts to  noncontrolled  countries,  limited  U.S. 
Govenmient  resources  are  diverted  from 
the  review  of  highly  critical  Items.  Consist- 
ent with  Congress'  repeated  direction  to  the 
Executive  branch  to  focus  controls  on  truly 
strategic  items,  the  bill  eliminates  licensing 
requirements  on  low  technology  exports  to 
the  free  world,  and  on  exports  of  goods  to 
COCOM  countries.  The  Committee  l)eUeves 
such  a  restructuring  of  the  licensing  system 
win  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  export  con- 
trols In  protecting  national  security,  encour- 
age greater  cooperation  among  our  allies 
and  facilitate  multilateral  enforcement 
against  diversion,  and  reduce  burdesome  li- 
censing requirements  on  U.S.  exporters. 

Reexport  controls 
As  a  further  reduction  In  unnecessary  li- 
censing requirements  on  exports  to  U.S. 
allies,  the  bill  eliminates  the  requirement 
for  reexport  licenses  among  COCOM  coun- 
tries. In  addition,  no  reexport  license  would 
l>e  required  for  U.S.  parts  and  components 
Incorporated  In  a  foreign-made  product,  if 
they  constituted  less  than  25%  of  the  value 
of  the  final  good. 

Foreign  availability 

Widespread  foreign  availability  of  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  goods  and  technology  is 
a  central  fact  of  the  world  economy.  In 
1979.  the  Congress  took  the  common-sense 
position  that  if  a  particular  product  Is 
widely  available  outside  the  U.S.  and  not 
subject  to  export  controls,  then  the  United 
States  has  two  choices:  It  can  persuade  the 
other  country  or  countries  to  control  the 
product  or  It  must  eliminate  Its  own  con- 
trols that  disadvantage  American  exporters. 
Despite  the  clear  intent  of  Congress,  the  ex- 
isting foreign  availability  provisions  have 
had  virtually  no  Impact  on  the  size  or  scope 
of  the  control  list. 

To  make  foreign  availability  a  more  effec- 
tive component  of  the  export  control  pro- 
gram, the  Committee  has  proposed  a 
numt>er  of  changes  to  existing  law.  First, 
from  the  day  of  filing  to  final  removal  of  a 
good  from  the  COCOM  List,  the  Executive 
branch  will  have  a  maximum  of  eight 
months  to  complete  Its  work.  The  bill  leaves 
imaffected  the  current  provision  for  six 
months  of  negotiations  (with  up  to  a  twelve- 
month extension)  to  persuade  the  country 
or  countries  that  are  the  source  of  foreign 
availability  to  establish  controls. 

Second,  the  Executive  Branch  has  narrow- 
ly interpreted  foreign  availability  to  require 
proof  that  a  good  is  already  located  In  the 
Soviet  bloc.  The  bill  clarifies  that  uncon- 
trolled or  Ineffectively-controlled  availabil- 
ity In  Free  World  countries  also  constitutes 
foreign  availability  under  the  law. 

Third,  the  Committee  applies  the  concept 
of  foreign  availability  to  expedite  Ucenslng 
of  U.S.  goods  to  Free  World  countries. 
Under  current  law,  foreign  availability  Is  in- 
tended to  result  in  the  removal  of  items 
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ftom  the  VA.  and  COCOM  lists  of  con- 
trolled goods.  The  Committee  bill  would  re- 
quire expedited  Uoenslnc  of  products  found 
to  be  widely  available  in  Free  World  coun- 
tries, while  at  the  same  time  allowlnic  the 
exporter  to  pursue  a  decontrol  action.  In  ad- 
dition, where  the  Executive  branch  has  ne- 
gotiated controls  on  a  product  with  a  par- 
ticular country,  the  American  exporter 
would  no  longer  need  a  license  to  export 
that  product  to  that  particular  country. 
RevietD  of  licensa 

Title  in  dmrifles  the  responsibUities  of 
the  various  departments  in  the  export  con- 
trol proeeas.  Reaffirming  the  primacy  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  export  control 
matters,  this  title  clarifies  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce's  responsibility  for  decontrol  de- 
terminations and  control  list  maintenance. 
The  Department  of  Defense's  role  in  deter- 
mining what  items  are  militarily  significant 
is  rraffinBed,  as  well  as  the  Defense  Etepart- 
ment's  authority  to  review  license  applica- 
tions for  proposed  exports  to  controlled 
countries  (onnmunist  destinations).  Title 
in  does  clarify  that  DoD's  role  in  license 
review  is  limited  to  controlled  countries 
only,  and  that  review  of  licenses  for  West- 
em  destinations  is  contrary  to  Congression- 
al intent.  Also  specified  is  a  mechanism  for 
the  timely  resolution  of  licensing  disputes 
between  the  two  agencies,  mandating  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  act  if  such  mat- 
ters are  not  resolved  within  the  specified 
timeframes. 

NegoHationa  with  COCOM 

Title  m  enumerates  several  negotiating 
objectives  for  the  United  States  to  pursue  In 
COCOM.  The  bill  also  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  include  representatives  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry with  relevant  expertise  as  advisors  to 
the  U.S.  Delegation  to  COCOM  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Ust  review.  —^ 
Export  Adminiatration  Reform  Commission 

The  President  is  required  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  examine  the  current  export 
control  system  and  to  report  its  recommen- 
dations for  a  more  effective  and  efficient 
system. 

Numerous  other  export  control  provisions 
are  included  in  the  bill  to:  streamline  U.S.  li- 
censing procedures;  liberalize  trade  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  consistent  with 
national  security  interests:  strengthen  en- 
forcement capabilities;  prohibit  the  imposi- 
tion of  fees  for  export  license  applications: 
and  strengthen  industry  participation  in  the 
formulation  of  export  control  policy. 
OH  exports 

This  provision  extends  existing  conditions 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act  on  ex- 
ports of  Alaska  North  Slope  (ANS)  crude  oil 
to  any  crude  oil  exports  from  the  continen- 
tal United  States  and  Alaslia  to  noncontigu- 
ous nations  as  well  as  to  petroleum  product 
exports  from  any  refinery  that  during  a 
one-year  period  exports  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  refined  and  partially  refined  pe- 
troleum products.  This  provifiion  will  bring 
consistency  to  the  various  statutory  condi- 
tions and  procedures  governing  U.S.  crude 
oil  exports,  and  strengthen  the  congression- 
al role  in  reviewing  Presidential  determina- 
tions on  proposed  crude  oil  and  certain  re- 
fined petroleum  product  exports. 
Monitoring  toood  exports 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  required  to 
monitor  exports  of  processed  wood  and  un- 
processed forest  products  to  all  nations  of 
the  Pacific  Rim  and  to  report  the  results 
monthly  to  Congress.  The  reports  will 
enable  Congress  to  monitor  whether  certain 
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pacific  Rim  countries  are  establishing  a  bal- 
arce  between  imports  of  processed  versus 
unprocessed  wood,  and  whether  these  coun- 
tries are  implementing  commitments  to 
lofrer  and  eliminate  tariff  and  non-tariff 
barriers  to  imports  of  U.S.  processed  and 
ur9>rocessed  forest  products. 

,  DEBT,  DEVELOPMENT  AND  WORLD  GROWTH 

In  the  industrial  world,  slow  growth  has 
caitributed  significantly  to  existing  ten- 
sic  ns  within  the  international  trading 
syi  item.  It  has  also  had  a  depressing  effect 
on|  U.S.  exports  and  has  been  an  important 
cause  of  record  U.S.  trade  deficits.  In  much 
of  the  developing  world,  the  burden  of  ex- 
tetnal  debt  continues  to  cast  a  cloud  over 
fuiure  growth  and  the  further  development 
of  struggling  democracies. 

International  negotiations 
»e  title  would  require  the  President,  the 
!tary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
;&sury  to  pursue  negotiations  to  coordi- 
nate macroeconomic  policies  and  promote 
growth  in  developed  as  well  as  developing 
coiuitrles.  They  are  also  directed  to  discour- 
age developing  countries  from  an  excessive 
reVance  on  exports  for  growth. 
Trp.de  liberalization  in  developing  countries 

t'his  provision  contains  sense  of  the  Con- 
gr^  language  Uniting  future  growth  and 
detelopment  to  expanding  world  trade  and 
increased  marltet  access  for  all  countries.  It 
alao  establishes  that  foreign  assistance 
should  help  support  long-term  trade  liberal- 
izaltion  in  the  developing  world. 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 

Several  provisions  are  included  to  improve 
th*  economic  ijerformance  of  debt-burdened 
comntries.  The  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  provides  p>olitical  risk  insurance 
and  loan  guarantees,  which  facilitate  U.S. 
investments,  help  increase  the  flow  of  cap- 
ita) to  the  developing  world,  and  thereby 
stnengthen  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  prod- 
ucts. Unlike  loans,  direct  investments  do  not 
add  to  yearly  Interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments of  debt-burdened  countries.  The  Title 
would  raise  OPIC's  aimual  level  for  issuance 
of  investment  guarantees  from  the  current 
operating  ceiling  of  $150  million  to  $200  mil- 
lich,  and  lift  the  cap  on  overall  investment 
guarantee  contingent  liability  from  $750 
mfllion  to  $1  billion.  Although  the  annual 
ceting  must  be  approved  by  the  Appropria- 
tlotis  Committees,  it  has  no  impact  on  the 
federal  budget. 

ti>PIC  also  administers  a  small  direct  in- 
veatnient  facility  to  assist,  private  sector 
grawth  in  the  developing  world.  The  invest- 
m^t  fund  is  financed  from  OPIC's  eam- 
infs.  An  increase  in  the  funds  available  for 
diiect  investment  financing  from  the  fiscal 
19l6  level  of  $15  million  to  $25  mUlion  is 
mandated.  Like  the  investment  guarantees, 
the  operating  level  of  the  direct  investment 
fund  must  be  approved  by  the  Appropria- 
ticvis  Committees  but  has  no  impact  on  the 
Federal  deficit. 

Trade  and  Development  Program 

The  Trade  and  Development  Program 
funds  feasibility  studies  for  capital  projects 
in  developing  countries.  A  recent  independ- 
ent audit  of  the  program  found  that  since 
19*0,  TDP's  obligation  of  $75  million  for 
feasibility  studies  has  generated  actual  ex- 
po rts  of  $605  million  and  estimated  future 
ex  jorts  of  nearly  $7  bUlion.  The  Title  pro- 
vides for  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
Tilde  and  Development  Program,  establish- 
inf  it  as  an  independent  component  agency 
within  the  International  I>evelopment  Co- 
operation Agency,  and  consolidating  within 
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TDP  ti  ade-related  aid  programs.  The  scope 
of  TDe's  activities  is  expanded  to  include 
support  'or  training  and  management  and 
the  Program  is  designated  the  lead  Federal 
agency  i  for  information  on  export  opportu- 
nities [related  to  bilateral  development 
project*.  TDP  assumes  responsibility  from 
'.he  Agfcncy  for  International  Development 
(AID)  tor  administering  and  implementing 
the  miked  credits  program  created  by  the 
1983  Tfade  and  Development  Enhancement 
Act,  including  authority  to  participate  fully 
in  National  Advisory  Council  meetings  on 
mixed  Credits  and  authority  to  draw  upon 
Econortic  Support  Funds,  in  addition  to 
other  fUnds  that  are  made  available,  to  fi- 
nance ded  aid  credits  when  the  Director  of 
TDP,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  AID 
Admini  strator  agree. 

Countertrade 
U.S.  I  volley  has  long  discouraged  commer- 
cial coi  ntertrade  or  barter.  But  faced  with 
the  pressures  to  make  international  debt 
payments  and  for  other  reasons,  developing 
countries  have  increasingly  turned  to  coun- 
tertrade to  meet  some  of  their  import  needs. 
The  Cc^nmittee  believes  a  thorough  review 
of  this  bolicy  is  warranted  by  the  debt  crisis 
and  redurring  reports  that  major  U.S.  com- 
petitors are  effectively  using  countertrade 
to  imvove  their  position  in  developing 
country  markets.  The  Title  establishes  an 
interagency  group,  chaired  by  the  Secretary 
of  Con»nerce.  whose  purpose  is  to  monitor 
foreign!  nation's  countertrade  policies  tuid 
practices  and  to  recommend  ways  in  which 
counteotrade  might  enhance  U.S.  develop- 
ment aid  programs. 

PROTECTION  OF  UIOTED  STATES  BUSINESS 
INTERESTS  ABROAD 

Hous<  Rule  X,  clause  1,  charges  the  for- 
eign Affairs  Committee  with  jurisdictional 
responibility  to  protect  U.S.  business  inter- 
ests abiioad.  In  exercising  that  responsibility 
as  part!  of  the  Export  Enhancement  Act  of 
1987,  tfie  Committee  has  focused  on  the 
protection  of  intellectual  property  rights 
abroad  puid  foreign  business  practices. 

Intellectual  property 

The  United  States  continues  to  be  a  leader 
in  the  generation  of  new  ideas  and  new  de- 
signs—intellectual property  that  is  generally 
protected  through  copyrights  and  patents. 
Many  (ountries,  however,  provide  little  or 
no  protection  for  U.S.  intellectual  property 
rights.  As  a  result,  there  Is  widespread 
piracy  ^f  U.S.  products.  Billions  of  dollars  in 
potentitil  licensing  fees  are  at  stake.  Many 
more  billions  of  dollars  in  potential  sales  are 
lost  to  counterfeited  products. 

Title  |III  contains  sense  of  the  Congress 
language  urging  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  and 
U.S.  Ambassadors  to  make  the  protection  of 
intellectual  property  rights  a  priority  in  bi- 
lateral bnd  multilateral  talks.  Where  coun- 
tries aiJB  unwilling  to  improve  their  protec- 
tion o|  intellectual  property  rights,  the 
Presid^t  should  take  immediate  action.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  is  urged  to  incor- 
porate enforcement  mechanisms  in  interna- 
tional fcitellectual  property  codes  including 
civil  refenedies  under  domestic  intellectual 
propertnr  and  trade  laws. 

The  provision  makes  clear  the  importance 
of  setting  international  standards  for  the 
protection  of  intellectual  property  rights. 
The  S^retary  of  State  is  encouraged  to 
foster  cooperation  between  international 
technicttl  organizations,  such  as  the  World 
Intelleikual  Property  Organization  and  the 


General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  to 
help  develop  effective  standards. 

The  Title  would  also  urge  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  provide  train- 
ing for  developing  country  officials  responsi- 
ble for  the  protection  of  copyrights,  patents, 
and  trademarlcs,  through  its  development 
assistance  programs.  Other  parts  of  the  U.S. 
Government  have  considerable  expertise  in 
protecting  intellectual  property  rights — par- 
ticularly the  Office  of  Copyrights  and  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  In  developing 
its  training  programs,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  should  cooperate 
with  these  offices. 

Foreign  business  practices 

Another  provision  included  in  the  Com- 
mittee's bill  and  which  appears  in  Title  VII 
of  H.R.  3  would  amend  Section  30A  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  and 
make  parallel  changes  in  Section  104  of  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  to 
modify  standards  of  culpability  in  current 
law  and  to  clarify  the  definition  of  Ulegal 
payments  by  issuers  and  domestic  concerns. 

"The  "reason  to  imow"  provision  is  re- 
placed with  a  split  standard  of  culpability. 
In  addition  to  willful  bribes,  "luiowledge"  of 
bribes  is  a  criminal  offense  punishable  by 
up  to  $2  million  for  corporations  and 
$100,000  for  individuals.  "Reckless  disre- 
gard" of  a  substantial  risk  that  a  third  party 
will  make  a  bribe  is  punishable  as  a  civil  of- 
fense, with  a  possible  fine  of  up  to  $10,000. 

Under  existing  law,  facilitating  pajrments 
can  only  be  made  to  individuals  whose  jobs 
are  clerical  or  ministerial  in  nature.  The  bill 
permits  payments  for  routine  purposes  and 
focuses  on  the  purpose  for  the  payment 
rather  than  the  individual  involved. 

The  President  is  to  pursue  negotiation  of 
an  international  agreement  on  illegal  pay- 
ments and  to  report  to  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults within  one  year  following  enactment 
of  the  law. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Office  of  Alien  Property 
In  the  course  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  seized  property  that  belonged  to  our 
adversaries.  The  Office  of  Alien  Property 
was  established  to  administer  and,  eventual- 
ly, to  dispose  of  the  property.  The  work  of 
the  Office  has  been  essentially  completed. 
To  effect  budgetary  savings,  the  Title 
amends  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to 
eliminate  the  Office.  It  also  directs  the  At- 
torney General  to  transfer  the  assets  of  the 
Office  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Limitation  on  exercise  of  emergency 
authorities 

The  International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act,  enacted  in  1977,  grants  the 
President  the  authority  to  impose  an  eco- 
nomic embargo  on  a  country  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergency.  Previously,  the  President 
relied  on  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
for  such  authorities,  but  since  1977  that  Act 
has  been  restricted  to  wartime  use.  In  im- 
t>osing  embargoes  on  both  Nicaragua  and 
Libya,  the  Executive  Branch  exempted  from 
the  embargos  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  informational  material 
such  as  books,  records,  and  films.  Title  III 
applies  an  identical  policy  to  all  existing  and 
future  embargoes  under  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  and  the  International  Emer- 
gency Economic  Powers  Act. 

Relations  with  Mexico 

The  President  is  directed  to  establish  an 
interagency  group,  comprised  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Commerce,  and  Treasury, 
the    Attorney    General,    and    the    United 


States  Trade  Representative,  to  coordinate 
U.S.-Mexican  economic  relations. 

The  title  also  includes  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolution  that  a  bilateral  economic 
summit  should  take  place  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Republican  leadership  for 
their  fine  work  to  improve  the  trade 
bill  before  us.  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Toby  Roth,  for  his  excellent  work  on 
this  bill  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

For  far  too  long  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices abroad,  and  overregulation  at 
home,  have  hurt  American  industry's 
ability  to  compete  in  foreign  markets. 
This  legislation  is  intended  to  correct 
that  situation. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  was 
concerned  primarily  with  the  export 
control  policy  provisions  of  the  bill.  It 
is  important  that  this  bill  ensures  that 
the  export  licensing  process  continues 
to  accommodate  both  U.S.  commercial 
interest  and  U.S.  national  security  in- 
terests. Of  particular  concern  is  the  re- 
moval of  Deparment  of  Defense  review 
of  so-called  West- West  licensing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  under  the  rule  the  Solo- 
mon amendment  will  not  be  allowed  to 
be  addressed.  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  would  be  surprised  to  see 
the  list  of  countries  receiving  U.S.  ex- 
ports that  are  considered  "Western" 
nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  do  not 
support  every  provision  of  this  bill,  I 
feel  that  a  bipartissin  effort  here  on 
the  floor  can  produce  a  workable  law 
which  would  promote  U.S.  trade  inter- 
ests abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Toby  Roth,  handle  the  bsJance  of 
time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BROOMriELD]  for  his 
kind  remarks  and  for  his  statement. 

Our  Foreign  Affairs  title,  title  III, 
deals  with  the  positive  ledger  in  our 
trade  accounts.  We  are  interested  and 
very  much  concerned  in  the  trade  defi- 
cit we  have,  which  is  $170  billion  this 
year,  and  we  want  to  do  what  we  can 
to  lower  that  trade  deficit  and  create 
more  jobs  right  here  in  America. 
While  this  title  is  not  perfect,  I  think 
it  goes  a  long  way  in  a  positive  direc- 
tion. 

I.  too,  wish,  as  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomtield]    Just    mentioned,    wish 


that  the  Solomon  amendment  could 
have  been  made  in  order  because  I 
think  it  deserves  to  be  aired  and  debat- 
ed here  on  the  floor. 

What  we  do  in  this  section  is  con- 
cern ourselves  basically  with  exports 
and  what  we  can  do  to  improve  ex- 
ports. We  establish  by  law,  for  exam- 
ple, the  United  States  and  Foreign 
Commercial  Service,  the  export  pro- 
motion arm  of  the  UJS.  Government, 
which  has  operated  until  now  solely 
by  Executive  order.  In  doing  so,  we  are 
upgrading  the  stature  of  the  commer- 
cial officers  in  our  missions  overseas 
and  authorizing  a  nimiber  of  export 
development  programs.  This  is,  I 
think,  going  to  have  a  very  positive 
effect  on  our  exports. 

A  commercial  information  system, 
for  example,  will  integrate  informa- 
tion from  all  Federal  agencies  and  or- 
ganize it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be 
useful  to  American  exporters.  What 
has  take^.  place  today  is  that  we  have 
many  thL  js  that  our  exporters  can 
use,  but  our  exporters  have  not  been 
familiarized  or  are  not  conversant 
with  these  different  avenues  they 
have.  What  we  want  to  do  is  make  this 
known  to  them,  and  this  section  Is 
going  to  do  that. 

The  bill  recommends  a  regulatory 
program  for  preshipment  inspections, 
and  this  is  going  to  be  important  be- 
cause while  it  is  going  to  safeguard  the 
most  sophisticated  technology  it  is 
also  going  to  make  it  easier  for  our  ex- 
porters to  export,  and  that  is  their  Job. 

D  1500 

It  vastly,  I  think,  reduces  present 
U.S.  export  licensing  requirements, 
and  as  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee has  pointed  out  so  ably,  this  is 
going  to  be.  I  think,  a  welcomed  ap- 
proach by  our  exporters.  By  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  export  licenses  for 
low-technology  items,  our  resources 
and  staff  will  be  able  to  safeguard 
more  effectively  our  militarily  critical 
technologies  from  the  Soviet  bloc.  It 
sets  up  a  new  system  with  strict  dead- 
lines for  assessing  and  acting  on  for- 
eign availability  cases.  This  is  some- 
thing that  we  in  Congress  have  been 
approached  by  many  exporters  as  a 
real  thorn.  We  are  going  to  be  address- 
ing this  issue  imder  this  bilL 

Clearly,  our  export  controls  are  only 
harming  our  own  industries  when  we 
deny  them  the  opportunities  to  export 
products  that  are  already  widely  avail- 
able to  the  Soviet  bloc.  This  new 
system  will  vastly  improve  our  capabil- 
ity to  make  these  determinations  and 
to  respond  to  exporters  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

As  has  been  the  history  with  amend- 
ments to  the  Export  Administration 
Act,  we  know  so  often  in  the  past,  the 
minority  holds  a  certain  difference  in 
emphasis  in  its  approach  to  technolo- 
gy security.  While  we  may  not  sub- 
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acribe  to  each  and  every  provision  of 
the  leidslation  before  us  today,  I  be- 
lieve that  on  the  whole  it  merits  our 
support.  that  is.  this  title.  The  minori- 
ty has  done  a  very  good  Job,  an  able 
Job.  The  minority  notes  that  tradition- 
ally the  other  body  has  also  taken  a 
different  view  on  export  control 
policy. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  administration.  I  think. 
In  export  controls. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  hi4>py  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  ranking  member,  the 
disUnuBulshed  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, for  his  constructive  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  title  in  the  trade 
bUL  Export  trade  control  policy  is  a 
very  difficult  area  for  all  of  us,  be- 
cause it  does  represent  a  balance  in  na- 
tional sectirity  and  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  this  countiT. 

The  gentleman  Is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  skillful  Members 
of  the  House  on  this  subject  and 
through  his  efforts  and  his  coopera- 
tlcm,  I  think  we  have  taken  a  truly  bi- 
partisan approach  to  this  important 
section  in  Uie  bill. 

I  Just  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  leadership  and  for  his  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Well.  I  thank  our  chair- 
man very  much  for  those  kind  re- 
marks. That  means  a  good  deal  to  me 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  it. 

If  we  can  use  a  Russian  proverb 
here,  there  is  a  Russian  proverb  that 
says  that  two  mountains  can  never 
come  together,  but  two  men  always 
can;  so  I  am^reciate  the  chairman's  re- 
marks, because  I  think  because  of  his 
work  we  have  been  able  to  craft  a  good 
title  here  that  we  can  support. 

I  think  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  this  administration, 
too.  in  our  export  controls.  The  licens- 
ing process  is  now  highly  automated 
with  quick  tumaroimd  and  good  ac- 
countability. Sting  operations  have  ef- 
fectively interrupted  sophisticated 
technology  diversion  schemes.  Our 
international  arrangements  with  the 
European  NATO  countries  and  Japan 
are  much  more  effective  now.  As  a 
result.  COCOM  has  not  licensed  a 
signal  new  tiimkey  factory  for  the 
production  of  sensitive  goods  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  p&st  5  years. 
Agreements  have  been  signed  with 
countries  such  as  India  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  to  liberalize 
high-technology  trade  in  a  responsible 
fashion. 

We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
our  export  controls  enable  us  to  main- 
tain our  lead  in  military  critical  tech- 
nology. The  accomplishments  of  this 
administration  over  the  past  several 
years  account  for  the  regaining  of  our 


l^ad  time  In  key  military-related  tech- 
nologies that  we  were  losing  in  the 
Ute  1970's  and  early  1980's. 

The  changes  in  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  proposed  here  today  in 
large  part  complement  the  objective  of 
tike  administration,  and  that  is  to 
streamline  the  export  control  process 
and  to  maintain  our  competiUve  posi- 
tK>n  in  science  and  technology.  Com- 
petitiveness is  more  than  Just  a  fash- 
ionable buzz  word  in  Washington.  It  is 
tke  piston  which  drives  American  in- 
dustry to  excel.  Stripping  American 
companies  from  unnecessary  Govern- 
ment redtape  is  one  way  to  make  our 
industrial  base  more  competitive  in 
wprld  markets. 

jMr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
cfiairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
niittee.  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Mr.  Dante  Fascell. 

;Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
ill  support  of  H.R.  3,  and  particularly 
commend  to  the  Members  of  the 
>u8e  those  sections  reported  by  the 
}mmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs;  title  III 
paling  with  export  promotion  and 
export  controls,  and  section  701  revis- 
ing the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
I  would  first  like  to  recognize  the  un- 
tieing work  of  the  gentleman  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
nittee's  provisions  in  the  bill,  Mr. 
E  ONKER,  and  his  ranking  member,  Mr. 
F  OTH.  "The  Subcommittee  on  Intema- 
t:  Dnal  Economic  Policy  and  Trade  has 
divoted  a  considerable  portion  of  Its 
t  me  and  efforts  over  the  past  several 
y  ;ars  preparing  the  recommendations 
that  are  found  in  title  III  and  section 
701,  and  it  is  the  generally  bipartisan 
^rk  of  this  subcommittee  which  has 
permitted  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
A  ff airs  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  the  trade  bill. 

Subtitle  A  of  title  III  is  designed  to 
^ihance  the  export  promotion  activi- 
ty of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  up- 
grades the  role  and  status  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  commercial 
services  and  authorizes  new  and  ex- 
panded export  promotion  programs.  It 
also  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
nierce  to  establish  a  licensing  system 
regulate  the  activities  of  companies 
;rf  orming  preshipment  inspections  in 
rder  to  prevent  such  activities  from 
iduly  interfering  with  the  normal 
export  business  of  U.S.  firms. 
I  The  central  focus  of  the  committee's 
^ork  on  trade  matters  over  the  past 
qecade  has  been  to  make  the  export 
opntrol  process  more  effective  and 
^ore  efficient.  Subtitle  B  of  title  III 
}ntinues  that  process.  It  seeks  to 
■move  controls  where  they  are  inef- 
tlve.  specifically  those  that  sire  im- 
imllaterally.  are  on  generally 
available  goods  and  technology,  are  on 
outdated  or  low-capacity  technology, 

<  r  are  duplicative  (re-export  controls). 
'  Ills  provision  also  seeks  to  provide 

<  learer  lines  of  authority  with  respect 
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to  decisionmaking  on  license  applica- 
tions. 

Subtitle  C  is  designed  to  enhance 
the  Die  of  trade  and  investment  in 
dealing  with  the  debt  and  develop- 
ment'problems  of  developing  coun- 
tries, which  have  been  major  contribu- 
tors to  the  decline  in  imports  by  devel- 
oping countries  and  therefore  to  the 
U.S.  trade  problem.  The  activities  and 
programs  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  and  of  the 
Trade  and  Development  Program  are 
expanded,  and  an  interagency  group  is 
created  to  develop  a  national  policy  on 
countertrade. 

Section  701,  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  by  the 
Coios^ttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
revises  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  in  order  to  clarify  which  payments 
are  permitted  and  which  are  prohibit- 
ed, and  clarifies  the  standards  for  vio- 
lation! °^  ^^^  ^^^-  These  changes 
should  enhance  enforcement  of  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and 
provide  clear  guidance  to  U.S.  business 
activiiies  overseas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conunend  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  for  their  diligent 
work  I  on  these  provisions  and  urge 
their  support  by  the  full  House. 

Mr.JROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  j  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  major  concerns  I  have  about 
this  im  is  the  impact  it  is  likely  to 
have  jon  the  security  of  this  country. 
As  thfi  gentlemsui  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Brooiifield,  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consi^,  Mr.  Tobt  Roth,  the  subcom- 
mittee ranking  member,  said  a  few 
minutes  ago,  our  trade  policy  must 
bring]  our  country's  economic  needs 
and  0ur  security  needs  together  in 
proper  balance,  and  may  I  say  that 
this  bill  as  presently  written  just  does 
not  d^  that.  It  just  does  not  strike  that 
right  balance. 

Befpre  this  gag  rule  was  adopted,  I 
had  hoped  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  'addresses  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's authority  to  examine  export  li- 
censee involving  American  trade  with 
Just  l2  selected  non-Communist  coun- 
tries. The  Defense  Department  cur- 
rently has  this  authority  pursuant  to  a 
Presltlential  directive  that  was  issued 
in  1914.  This  bill  would  take  away  that 
authority.  My  amendment,  had  I  been 
permitted  to  offer  it,  would  have  pre- 
served intact  the  Defense  Depart- 
mentts  present  authority,  which  is  so 
badly  needed  today. 

Wfaiy  is  this  issue  important?  It  is  im- 
portant because  our  country  has  a 
vital  interest  at  stake  in  stemming  the 
flow  jof  strategic  technology  into  the 
hand^  of  our  enemies. 


Here  Is  a  clipping  out  of  the  New 
York  Times  just  the  other  day  which 
is  entitled,  "Trio  Charged  With  SeUing 
Computers  to  Cuban  Front." 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  they  sold  a  lot 
of  stuff,  computers,  a  lot  of  chips, 
equipment  for  interfacing  computer 
system,  and  then  It  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  equipment  could  be  adapted  for 
military  use  because  the  equipment 
sold  was  IBM  compatible  because 
Soviet  bloc  countries  uses  the  Ryad  1 
and  Ryad  3  computer  systems  which 
were  copied  from  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  systems. 

I  think  later  on  in  the  debate  we 
may  hear  where  a  Japanese  industry 
has  just  been  accused  of  selling  high 
technology  submarine  parts  and  entire 
submarine  components  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Why  is  it  important,  again  I  ask?  It 
is  important  because  our  country  has  a 
vital  interest  at  stake.  Any  product  or 
technology  that  the  Soviet  acquire,  le- 
gally or  illegally,  which  they  then  use 
to  enhance  their  own  military  capabil- 
ity, can  have  a  significant  and  detri- 
mental Impact  on  our  own  national  se- 
curity. Our  own  defense  spending— 
and  this  ought  to  interest  a  lot  of 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  be- 
cause I  hear  them  talking  about  it  in  1 
minute  speeches  day  after  day— our 
own  defense  spending  has  had  to  be 
increased  In  any  nimiber  of  areas  in 
order  to  counteract  the  United  States 
technology  that  the  Soviets  have  man- 
aged to  buy,  steal,  or  otherwise  get 
their  hands  on. 

DOD  currently  has  statutory  au- 
thority to  review  export  licenses  on  all 
United  States  goods  bound  by  destina- 
tion within  the  Soviet  bloc.  For  the 
past  3  years,  DOD  has  been  given  au- 
thority to  review  export  licenses  on  8 
categories  of  technology  for  shipment 
to  15  non-Communist  countries  in 
which  trade  diversions  to  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  a  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  has  not 
always  received  proper  attention  be- 
cause many  people  are  misled  by  the 
term  "West-to-West"  trade.  These  15 
coimtries  that  I  speak  of  over  which 
DOD  have  review  are  defined  in  the 
parlance  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  as  being  "Western"  coimtries;  but 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  any 
coimtry,  except  Japan  and  members  of 
the  NATO  Alliance  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries,  are  also  defined  as 
being  "Western"  countries. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  most  of  the 
selected  15  countries  are  anything  but 
"Western,"  anything  but  pro-United 
States,  and  I  invite  you  to  take  a  look 
at  this  classified  list,  which  I  cannot 
read  on  the  floor  of  this  Congress 
right  here  today,  but  I  would  invite 
any  Member  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  step  forward  and  take  a  look  at  the 
names  of  these  countries. 

Of  the  15  countries  placed  on  the 
DOD  review  list  in  1984.  3  of  them 


have  cleaned  up  their  act  and  have 
been  taken  off  that  list. 
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Of  the  12  that  remain,  however,  you 
would  be  shocked  that  they  are  being 
defined  as  Western  countries.  Again.  I 
invite  Members  to  come  look  at  this 
list.  They  will  see  some  of  the  most 
hostile  countries  in  the  world,  some  of 
the  most  hostile  countries  for  export- 
ing state-sponsored  terrorism  that 
have  killed  Americans  throughout  this 
world. 

We  are  going  to  stand  here  and  take 
them  off  this  control  list?  What  In  the 
world  are  we  doing?  And  yet  this  trade 
bill  would  absolutely  remove  them 
from  that  list. 

This  bill  ignores  the  fact  that  a  pro- 
liferation of  false  fronts  and  dummy 
corporations,  all  serving  to  divert  vital 
United  States  technology  Into  the 
Soviet  bloc,  has  been  established 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  in 
these  countries  on  this  list,  and  I 
would  say  come  and  look  at  this  list, 
and  you  will  never  vote  for  this  bill, 
unless  they  allow  my  amendment  to 
remove  that  section  of  the  law. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]  has  13 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  has  16 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Berman],  who  serves  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman,  who  has  done  a 
really  magnificent  job  of  reshaping 
our  export-control  laws  and  export- 
promotion  programs  in  this  bill,  for 
yielding  time  to  me  and  for  that  work 
that  he  has  done  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
my  time  to  join  issue  in  a  sense  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
Just  spoke.  Not  one  provision  of  this 
bill  affects  our  controls  for  either  for- 
eign-policy purposes,  as  the  very  spe- 
cific controls  with  respect  to  Cuba  in- 
volve, nor  do  they  affect  any  of  our 
controls  on  state-supported  terrorism 
or  on  countries  that  are  on  the  terror- 
ist list. 

This  bill  only  deals  with  amending 
that  portion  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  which  affects  national-se- 
ciirity  controls,  and  In  that  light  we 
have  a  very  important  new  develop- 
ment which  I  think  helped  very  much 
in  guiding  the  subcommittee  on  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  House  at  this 
time. 

We  have  listened  and  been  barraged 
from  both  sides  of  this  debate;  some,  a 
relatively  small  group  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  talking  about  the 
hemorrhaging  of  technology,  the  busi- 


ness commujiity  claiming  that  any 
denial  of  a  license  was  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  America's  export  ability. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
commissioned  a  panel,  a  distinguished 
panel,  involving  the  former  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Melvln  Laird,  former  CIA 
Director  Bobby  Inman.  the  former 
NSA  Director,  Lew  Allen,  and  many 
other  people  who  have  spent  their 
whole  careers  being  concerned  about 
American  national  security. 

They  looked  at  our  export-control 
laws,  and  they  concluded  that  in  fact 
those  laws  were  working  against  Amer- 
ica's long-term  national  security  Inter- 
ests by  being  in  so  many  cases  Irration- 
al, cumbersome,  and  burdensome  that 
they  prevented  American  private- 
sector  exporting  companies  from  de- 
veloping and  investing  in  the  kind  of 
research  and  the  kind  of  products  that 
will  ensure  this  coxmtry's  national  se- 
curity with  all  of  Its  defense  implica- 
tions because  of  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
porting, the  difficulty  of  finding  cus- 
tomers abroad. 

They  fiulher  went  on  to  point  out 
that  the  real  intent  of  our  export-con- 
trol laws  and  our  multilateral  controls 
through  COCOM  is  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  espionage  that  were  cited 
in  that  New  York  Times  article,  to 
deal  with  effective  enforcement  of  the 
meaningful  controls,  and  that  a  whole 
variety  of  our  controls  on  less  than 
the  most  advanced  technology  were  in 
fact  causing  the  undermining  of  the 
multilateral  control  system. 

It  is  in  the  wake  of  that  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  report  that  this 
subcommittee  has  made  significant, 
carefully  drafted  amendments  which 
have  the  endorsement  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  which  in  many 
cases  were  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  which  I  think 
strike  that  kind  of  meaningful,  moder- 
ate balance  between  the  conflicting  ar- 
guc^ents  that  we  have  been  hearing 
for  a  number  of  years. 

I  think  that  the  proposal  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  I  urge  its  adoption  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  a  very  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, while  I  support  serious  efforts  to 
address  unfair  trade  policies  and 
harmful  barriers  to  our  exports.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  Gephardt 
amendment.  It  would  severely  damace 
our  economy,  reduce  our  international 
competitiveness,  and  embroil  us  in 
trade  conflicts  with  our  trading  part- 
ners. This  amendment  will  not  open 
foreign  markets  but  urill  Instead  result 
in  the  arbitrary  closure  of  the  U.S. 
market  and  foreign  retaliation.  There 
is  no  question  about  It.  If  Gephardt 
became  law  it  would  start  a  trade  war. 
In  the  future,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
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the  put,  the  United  States  will  no 
doubt  run  large  trade  surpluses,  and 
this  proposal  simply  justifies  other  na- 
tions to  use  this  same  measure  against 
our  exports,  particularly  farm  prod- 
ucts. Furthermore,  the  Gephardt 
amendment  mandates  a  10-percent  re- 
duction In  trade  surpluses  without 
regard  to  whether  this  level  of  reduc- 
tion mirrors  or  exceeds  the  Impact  of 
that  country's  unfair  trade  practices. 
In  addition,  the  Gephardt  amendment 
would  endanger  the  new  Uruguay 
round  of  trade  talks  in  which  agricul- 
tural trade  Is  a  top  priority.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  this  amendment  is  op- 
posed by  the  Reagan  administration, 
the  chunber  of  commerce,  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, the  Business  Rotmdtable,  the 
American  Farm  Biireau.  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  as  well 
as  various  other  manufacturers,  serv- 
ice Industries,  consumers  groups,  and 
retaflers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
take  this  opport*inlty  to  touch  on  a 
few  of  the  more  significant  problems  I 
have  with  the  bUL  First,  the  bill  would 
add  denial  of  internationally  recog- 
nized workers  rights  as  an  actionable 
practice  imder  section  301.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  cre<.tii  s  this  arbi- 
trary category  of  unfair  trade  practice 
since  It  is  based  on  standards  that 
Congress  has  not  ratified  for  the 
United  States.  Second,  restrictions  on 
oil  product  exports  would  reverse  ef- 
forts to  free  trade  with  Canada, 
burden  United  States  refineries. 
damage  our  national  security  require- 
ments and  cause  economic  inefficien- 
cy. I  am  pleased  to  see  that  a  compro- 
mise was  reached  on  amendments  to 
our  export  control  laws.  The  bill  sets 
the  40-percent  reduction  as  a  target  to 
be  pursued  by  commerce  over  the  next 
3  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  estab- 
lishes an  Industry  Adjustment  Adviso- 
ry Group  to  make  industrial  policy 
recommendations  as  part  of  section 
201  cases.  In  this  time  of  fiscal  re- 
straint we  do  not  need  a  new  bureauc- 
racy with  a  large  budget  to  gather  and 
disseminate  information,  that  is  al- 
ready performed  by  many  advisory 
bodies.  HJR.  3  would  also  add  signifi- 
cantly to  the  budget  deficit.  Prelimi- 
nary analysis  indicates  that  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  add  roughly  $3.2  bU- 
llon  to  the  budget  deficit  over  the  next 
3  years  at  a  time  when  we  have  prom- 
ised ourselves  and  oiu-  trading  part- 
ners to  reduce  it.  Costly  new  grant 
programs  would  only  duplicate  pro- 
grams and  increase  Federal  interfer- 
ence in  areas  of  State  responsibility. 

HJl.  3  if  amended  by  Gephardt 
would  expose  American  exporters  to 
retaliation  by  other  countries,  risk  na- 
tional security  by  weakening  export 
controls  and  weaken  the  President's 
ability  to  eliminate  unfair  trading 
practices  abroad.  The  administration 


agrees  that  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  is  a 
serous  problem  and  has  an  aggressive 
program  to  deal  with  this  Issue.  They 
hive  initiated  cases  of  unfair  trading 
practices  with  Japan,  the  European 
Community.  South  Korea.  Taiwan, 
and  Brazil  that  have  opened  markets 
there.  They  have  made  important 
St  Ides  toward  strengthening  GATT 
w  ilch  governs  international  trade  and 
hi  ,ve  helped  reduce  the  value  of  the 
dollar  against  other  major  currencies, 
so  U.S.  products  are  priced  more  com- 
(titively  in  world  markets. 

BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ild  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ichigan  [Mr.  Wolfe],  who  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tep  on  International  Economic  Policy 
ai^d  Trade. 

I  D  1520 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
sttx>ng  support  both  of  H.R.  3  and  of 
the  Gephardt  amendment  that  we  will 
b«  considering  tomorrow. 

^fr.  Chairman,  our  Nation's  trade 
deficit  is  nothing  short  of  a  national 
iis.  Every  year,  for  the  past  6  years, 
have  watched  the  trade  deficit  bal- 
m—eliminating 1.2  million  of  our 
tufacturing  jobs.  It  has  virtually 
destroyed  oiu-  industrial  base.  In  1981, 
the  manufacturing  sector  posted  a 
$]2.9  biUlon  trade  surplus.  By  1986, 
that  figure  had  spiralled  downward— 
in  just  5  short  years— to  a  deficit  of  ap- 
proximately $136  billion.  Our  overall 
tmde  deficit,  diuing  the  same  period 
has  gone  from  $40  billion  to  $170  bil- 
lion. This  is  incredible  and  alarming— 
we  cannot  allow  this  pattern  to  contin- 
ue. 

The  issue  before  us  today  is  one  of 
economic  security,  and  we  should  all 
recognize  it  as  such.  The  trade  deficit 
pases  a  real  and  powerful  threat  to 
tQat  security— for  what  is  at  stake  is 
the  present  and  futuire  standard  of 
living  for  all  Americans.  This  adminis- 
tijation  has  largely  ignored  the  eco- 
nomic component  of  our  national  secu- 
r^y.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have 
b^ome  the  No.  1  debtor  in  the  world— 
we  have  effectively  mortgaged  our 
future.  For  the  sake  of  our  children 
td  their  grandchildren,  it's  time  to 
>p  neglecting  America's  economic  se- 
ity,  we  cannot  continue  on  this 
piith  of  economic  destruction. 

We've  heard  two  criticisms  of  this 
b)ll.  The  first  is  that  it  is  protectionist, 
la  fact  the  opposite  is^true.  This  legis- 
lation will  open,  not  close,  markets 
al>road  for  U.S.  industry.  Second,  we're 
told  that  this  will  fail  in  its  promise  to 
eliminate  the  trade  deficit.  In  fact,  no 
one  has  ever  made  that  proniise. 
There  is  no  easy,  quick  panacea  for 
the  trade  deficit.  But  we  do  know  that 
utifalr  trade  practices  abroad  have  ex- 
a:erbated  the  trade  deficit.  We  laiow 
t  lat  the  administration's  response  of 
diarm  and  pleading  and  Jawboning 
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our  m  Ljor  trading  partners  has  failed. 
And  we  know  that  this  legislation  is  a 
tempetate.  responsible  alternative  to  a 
policy  of  all  bark  and  no  bite. 

The !  critics  of  this  bill  also  tell  us 
that  if  we  really  want  to  bring  down 
the  ti|ule  deficit,  that  we  had  better 
reduce  the  budget  deficit.  Well,  we  un- 
derstand that,  and  you  had  better  be- 
lieve that  I  and  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Budget  Committee  un- 
derstood very  clearly  the  relationship 
between  the  two  deficits  as  we  com- 
pleted! work  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  liD88.  And.  this  House  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  demonstrated  its  commit- 
ment to  effective  deficit  reduction.  For 
fiscal  year  1986.  the  budget  deficit  was 
a  griiii  $220  billion.  This  year,  it  is 
likely  |to  drop  to  $180  billion.  The  re- 
cently|  adopted  House  budget  resolu- 
tion Would  reduce  it  further,  to  a 
target!  of  $132  billion  in  1988.  We  have 
taken jthe  necessary  and  correct  steps 
to  requce  the  budget  deficit,  and  we 
wiU  continue  to  take  more.  Over  time, 
these  actions  to  reduce  the  budget  def- 
icit wil  have  a  positive  impact  on  our 
swollen  trade  deficit. 

However,  curbing  the  budget  deficit 
neithor  negates  nor  diminishes  the 
need  ^or  this  strong  and  fair  compre- 
hensive trade  legislation.  Reducing  the 
budget  deficit  will  not  open  markets 
abroad  for  American  companies.  It  will 
not  make  American  workers  more 
skilled  and  productive.  It  will  not 
make  entry  into  the  international 
mtirketplace  an  option  which  is  easUy 
available  and  to  the  small  business 
that  lias  an  exportable  product.  And 
finally,  it  wiU  not  eliminate  the  need- 
lessly j  burdensome  obstacles  to  ex- 
panded American  exports  created  by 
our  export  controls  process.  What 
those  jwho  criticize  this  legislation  fail 
to  realize  is  that  this  legislation  is  for- 
ward looking.  It  is  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach designed  to  address  not  only 
problems  external  to  our  economy,  but 
also  Weaknesses  within  our  own  socie- 
ty, that  keep  us  from  realizing  our  fvill 
economic  potential  as  a  world  econom- 
ic power. 

The  trade  bill,  for  example,  address- 
es the  pernicious  problem  of  illiteracy 
in  Aqierica  which  costs  this  Nation 
countless  export  opportiuiities  nearly 
$100  pillion  per  year  in  gross  national 
product.  Specifically,  the  bill  would 
provide  $102  million  for  the  establish- 
ment, operation  or  improvement  of 
various  State  and  Federal  literacy  pro- 
gram$.  It  also  would  enhance  our  voca- 
tional education  programs,  our  sci- 
ence, math,  and  foreign  language  pro- 
grami  at  both  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondai*y  levels,  as  well  as  improve  the 
research  and  development  infrastruc- 
tures j  at  our  higher  institutions.  And 
for  the  immediate  concern  of  workers 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  because  of  im- 
ports^  there  is  a  $980  million  authori- 
zation for  State  and  Federal  readjust- 


ment services  and  for  job  retraining 
programs.  These  are  investments  in 
human  capital  that  will  make  our 
labor  force  better  equipped  to  partici- 
pate and  excel  in  a  dynamic  world 
economy. 

The  forward  looking  nature  of  this 
trade  bill  is  also  captured  in  the  provi- 
sions which  address  the  unique  export 
problems  encountered  by  small  busi- 
nesses. Unfortunately,  our  present 
export  promotion  efforts  have  failed 
to  lure  many  small-  and  medium-sized 
firms  into  the  international  market- 
place. It  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 30,000  of  these  small  compa- 
nies produce  exportable  goods  and 
services,  but  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, refrain  from  exporting.  The 
trade  bill  would  taUor  our  export  pro- 
motion efforts  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  these  small  firms  and  would 
place  a  high  priority  on  locating  and 
reaching  out  to  those  businesses  with 
export  potential.  It  would  provide  for 
such  things  as  export  financing, 
market  research  assistance  and  assist- 
ance in  trade  remedy  proceedings.  Col- 
lectively, these  measures  would  assist 
a  sector  of  our  economy— smaU  busi- 
ness—which has  traditionally  been  in- 
novative, flexible,  and  responsible  for 
creating  the  vast  majority  of  jobs. 

A  third  aspect  of  this  trade  bill,  and 
I  give  enormous  credit  to  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  BoNKER]  for  his  leadership  in 
this  effort,  would  make  substantial  re- 
visions to  our  unduly  burdensome 
export  controls  process.  Since  1982, 
following  the  release  of  a  critical  study 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  our 
export  controls  system  has  come 
under  repeated  attack  for  being  exces- 
sive, outmoded,  and  ineffective.  Ac- 
cording to  several  studies,  the  most 
recent  being  the  distinguished  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  report  of  this 
past  January,  many  of  our  efforts  to 
control  sophisticated  technology  have 
done  little  to  advance  our  Nation's  se- 
curity. What  they  have  done,  however, 
is  severely  hamper  the  export  efforts 
of  some  of  our  most  dynamic  and  com- 
petitive high-technology  industries. 

The  trade  bill  effectively  removes 
some  of  the  more  onerous  obstacles  to 
exports  which  we  have  ourselves  erect- 
ed. It  calls  for  a  40-percent  reduction 
in  the  controls  list,  streamlines  the 
export  license  process,  and  makes 
changes  to  the  foreign  availability 
test.  These  improvements  in  the 
export  controls  system  will  ensure 
that  high-technology  firms'  efforts  to 
penetrate  markets  abroad  are  not  hin- 
dered by  misguided  U.S.  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  clearly  a 
need  for  business  and  labor,  and  for 
the  entire  American  economy,  to 
become  more  efficient  and  more  com- 
petitive; but  it  must  be  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment that  leads  the  way  to  adopt- 
ing a  new  attitude  toward  internation- 
al trade  if  business  and  labor  are  to 


succeed.  What  good  is  it  for  a  compa- 
ny to  become  fully  competitive,  if  its 
efforts  to  gain  markets  overseas  are 
blunted  by  trade  barriers?  This  Nation 
can  no  longer  afford  to  rely  on  the 
trade  laws  currently  on  the  books.  The 
last  several  years  have  proved  the 
trade  laws  to  be  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  dealing  with  the  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices of  our  trade  partners.  The 
changes  to  the  trade  laws  that  are  put 
forth  in  this  bill  are  not  protectionist. 
They  merely  ensure  fair  trade,  and 
those  provisions,  in  my  judgment,  will 
be  strengthened  and  enhanced  by  the 
Gephardt  amendment.  They  are  de- 
signed to  make  certain  that  our  com- 
panies have  fair  access  to  markets 
abroad,  and  that  foreign  countries 
abide  by  our  laws  when  exixirting  to 
the  U.S.  market.  Foreign  nations  will 
be  put  on  notice  that  if  they  choose 
not  to  play  by  the  internationally  rec- 
ognized rules  of  trade,  they  will  be  pe- 
nalized. It  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  aggressively  pursue  our  in- 
terests in  world  trade— and  these  re- 
forms to  the  trade  code  serve  that  end. 

In  short,  this  trade  bill  before  us 
today  lays  the  groundwork  for  a  re- 
vived competitive  spirit  in  America.  It 
not  orUy  addresses  the  trade  barriers 
used  by  our  trading  partners,  but  it  is 
also  a  thoughtful,  forward-looking  ap- 
proach that  embraces  many  courses  of 
action  that  will  improve  oiu-  competi- 
tive position. 

I  strongly  urge  support  for  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms.  SnoweI. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
days  of  talking  the  trade  problem 
away  have  long  since  past. 

Examples  of  this  urgency  abound. 
My  congressional  district  is  still  one  of 
the  hardest  hit  in  the  Nation  by  a 
bevy  of  imf  air  trade  practices. 

Footwear  imports  in  the  month  of 
February  alone  totaled  103  million 
pairs,  17  percent  above  the  February 
1986  amoimt.  Imports  now  constitute 
84  percent — 84  percent — of  the  domes- 
tic market,  up  from  51  percent  just  6 
years  ago. 

Even  where  an  industry  thought  it 
was  getting  relief,  loopholes  abound. 
When  injiuT  was  foiuid  from  Canada's 
fishing  industry,  the  New  England 
fishing  industry  was  optimistic.  But 
the  duty  was  just  5.8  percent  and  on 
fresh  fish  only,  allowing  the  subsidized 
Canadian  industry  to  outflank  our  be- 
leaguered industry  completely  in  proc- 
essed fish.  Miniscule.  if  any,  positive 
benefit  has  emerged  from  the  duty, 
even  though  the  Canadian  subsidies 
continue. 

With  these  and  a  discouraging  array 
of  other  unfair  trade  practices  plagu- 
ing my  district,  I  am  encouraged  that 
revisions  of  oiur  trade  laws  are  before 
the  House  today. 


Temporary  emergency  import  relief 
for  perishable  products,  for  example, 
can  provide  a  measure  of  hope  for 
farmers  who  have  seen  their  products 
rot  while  waiting  for  effective  action. 

Provisional  import  relief  if  critical 
circumstances  are  found  to  exist  can 
help  domestic  industry  when  needed, 
not  only  at  the  end  of  a  lengthy  bu- 
reaucratic process. 

And  the  strengthening  of  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Program,  one 
of  vital  importance  to  the  State  of 
Maine,  will  provide  some  element  of 
support  to  those  many  workers  who 
have  been  failed  by  our  trade  laws. 

These  and  other  provisions  are  wel- 
come improvements.  Nonetheless,  this 
bUl  still  embodies  the  fundamental 
ambiguity  in  American  trade  policy. 
We  need  to  take  tough  action,  we  say 
we'll  take  tough  action— but.  in  the 
end,  the  rhetoric  rarely  leaves  any  res- 
idue of  quantifiable  action. 

One  of  the  biggest  loopholes  lies  in 
the  supposed  reduction  in  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion  to  deny  or  approve 
recommended  trade  relief.  The  foot- 
wear industry  can  testify  about  Presi- 
dential discretion.  After  a  lengthy 
process,  the  FTC  ruled  unanimously 
that  the  footwear  industry  had  been 
materially  injured.  The  President 
turned  down  the  recommended  relief. 

This  bill,  on  the  one  hand,  makes  it 
mandatory  for  the  President  to  retali- 
ate, dollar  for  dollar,  for  violations  of 
trade  agreements.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  retaliation  is  not  required,  es- 
sentially, if  the  President  determines 
it's  not  a  good  idea.  I  can  only  con- 
strue this  as  a  discretionary,  mandato- 
ry requirement,  which  will  carry  little 
force. 

And  although  the  bill  "requires"  a 
Presidential  finding  within  30  days,  he 
can  take  up  to  6  months  if  he  so  de- 
sires. I  fear  the  weak  and  ciunbersome 
process  of  today  will  remain  substan- 
tially intact. 

Further,  this  legislation  seeks  to  es- 
tablish strict  time  limits  for  providing 
import  relief.  But  while  declaring  that 
recommendations  for  relief  must  be 
made  in  a  maximum  of  18  months,  the 
ITC  can  take  an  additional  3  months  if 
necessary.  That's  almost  2  full  years. 
To  give  you  an  idea,  in  the  last  2  years 
Maine  lost  200  potato  farms,  many  due 
to  Canadian  imports. 

As  I  testified,  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Trade,  if  we  are  not  committed 
to  strengthening  our  trade  laws,  then 
we  should  not  preserve  a  legal  facade 
which  suggests  help  but  ultimately 
thwarts  the  hopes  of  woiicers  and  in- 
dustries. To  me,  the  abiding  conun- 
drum of  American  trade  policy  is  the 
practice  of  finding  a  way  out  of  enforc- 
ing our  trade  laws.  One  only  has  to 
witness  the  self-flagellating  national 
debate  over  the  computer  chip  sanc- 
tions, affecting  one-half  percent  of  our 
$52  billion  trade  deficit  with  Japan,  as 
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an  example  of  our  singular  tentative- 


A  sensible,  enforced  trade  relief 
process  would  help  eliminate  the  in- 
stability which  follows  the  United 
States  in  international  trade.  I  would 
prefer  that  we  enact  such  a  process.  In 
its  absence,  however,  I  see  little  alter- 
native but  to  add  to  it  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Some  Members  may  complain  that  it 
is  a  meat  ax  approach  to  the  trade  sit- 
uAtion;  but  when  you're  trying  to  cut 
throu^  some  tough  gristle,  a  meat  ax 
is  about  all  that  works.  I  realize  that 
the  Gephardt  amendment  has  been 
the  ijiv^hptn  of  much  hysteria,  but  it 
comes  the  closest  to  actually  enforcing 
our  rights  in  the  international  marliet- 
place.  The  President  has  said  that  the 
answer  to  the  trade  problem  is  to  have 
genuinely  fair  and  open  markets.  I 
agree  with  that  statement.  But  how 
long  do  our  workers  and  industries 
have  to  wait. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  this  legislation.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  all  must  recognize 
that  this  does  not  completely  solve  the 
procedural  inadequacies  which  per- 
vade our  frequently  irrelevant  trade 
laws.  I  look  to  the  day  when  we  resolve 
those  problems  as  well. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Ouinnan. 
this  title  has  the  good  news  in  this  trade  bill. 
Other  titles  have  the  bad  news.  They  contain 
provisions  that  mean  more  trade  t>arners  and 
less  trade.  But  the  provisions  in  the  title  pre- 
pared by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  mean 
more  trade.  And  ttwy  bring  atxxjt  more  trade 
by  removing  U.S.  Government  controls  that 
keep  our  businesses  from  exporting. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  title  belongs  to 
my  dMinguished  coUeague  from  Washington 
State  and  chairman  of  our  Foreign  Affairs 
Trade  Subcommittee.  Don  Bonker,  and  to 
the  dMinguished  ranking  minority  member  of 
our  subconvnittee,  Toby  Roth. 

Mr.  Chairmar\,  the  businesses  in  my  district 
want  to  compete  with  foreign  txjsinesses — not 
with  the  Commerce  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments. But  that's  what  they've  been  forced  to 
do  t>y  our  own  export  controls. 

The  businesses  in  my  district  want  to  be 
able  to  sell  technologKal  goods  to  foreign 
countries  tttat  are  widely  avaiiabte  on  the 
world  market  In  the  past  ttiey  have  been  pre- 
vented from  doing  so.  This  title  will  chainge 
that 

Ttw  txjsinesses  in  my  distrtet  want  to  exhitxt 
technotogicat  goods  In  China.  In  the  past 
ttwy've  had  to  wait  9  months  for  a  selling  li- 
oenae  until  ttie  exhibition  was  over.  My 
amendment  adopted  in  8utx»mmittee  and 
contained  in  this  title  will  change  that 

The  businesses  in  nry  district  want  to  be 
at}le  to  sell  technological  goods  abroad  witfv 
out  waiting  endlessly  until  all  cf>ance  for  a 
•ale  is  kwL  This  title  will  put  clear  limits  on  ttie 
Government   export   control    decisionmaking 

process. 


Mr;  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  to  stop 
the  export  ping  pong  game  in  which  tfie  Com- 
meroB  and  Defense  Department  wiekl  tf>e 
pad(|es  arxl  American  business  is  Vhe  ping 
pond  ball. 

TItt  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  title  of  this 
trad4  bill  makes  sense  arKJ  deserves  our  sup- 
port! 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
miimtes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na air.  KoLBEl. 

hv.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  talk  about  one  significant  aspect  of 
B..K.  3  that  will  not  get  much  atten- 
tion in  this  debate.  I  am  talking  about 
the  failure  of  this  bill  to  address  otu- 
trade  relations  with  Mexico.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  only  by  expansion 
of  trade  opportimities  can  we  address 
the  root  problems  causing  the  debt,  U- 
legal  immigration  and  political  insta- 
bility' in  our  most  important  neighbor- 
ing country.   U.S.   trade  law  has  ad- 
rightfuUy.  special  problems  of 
^r  important  areas  through  estab- 
lent  of  trade  enhancement  and 
totion  vehicles  such  as  the  Carib- 
Basin    Initiative,    the    United 
i-Canadian  trade  area  and  the 
United  States-Israel  free  trade  area. 
Unfortunately,    this    legislation    does 
not  give  such  positive  treatment  to 
Mexico.  On  the  contrary  as  I  learned 
thia  morning  while  meeting  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Mexico,  it  includes 
provisions    which    will    damage    this 
trade.  For  example,  there  is  a  provi- 
sion allowing  expedited  relief  for  per- 
ishable products.  It  would  allow  Mexi- 
can imports  of  perishable  products  to 
be  subject  to  quota  limitations  with 
little  advanced  warning.  Any  such  lim- 
itation could  be  applied  so  as  to  wipe 
outi  export  sales  of  a  whole  season's 
production  of  perishable  commodities. 
Th#se  commodities  would  then  have 
to  be  disposed  of  in  Mexico  at  dis- 
tressed prices.  The  threat  of  such  an 
action  would  certainly  discourage  in- 
vestment in  this  important  expanding 
exiiort  sector  with  resulting  serious 
ecoiomic     and     employment     conse- 
quences for  Mexico.  There  is  another 
proMsion  which  seriously  threatens  to 
hinder  the  development  of  those  Mexi- 
can nontraditional  exports  based  on 
her   abundant   energy   supplies.   Not 
only  would  it  subject  these  exports  to 
imxeasonable     restrictions — it     would 
violate   United   States/GATT   obliga- 
tioits;  consequently,  foreign  countries 
coiild    legally    retaliate    against    U.S. 
prdducts    that    benefit    from    similar 
U.a.  practices.  For  example,  many  of 
oui^    farmers    benefit    from    Federal 
water  projects.  This  would  be  enough 
to  expose  exports  of  produce  by  these 
fanners  to  the  same  type  of  restriction 
th4t  we  would  subject  Mexican   ex- 
potts  to. 

We  must  remember  that  in  the  past 
out  attempts  to  tighten  our  trade  laws 
against  other  cotmtries  have  hurt  our 
rel&tions  with  Mexico.  For  example,  in 
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the  1970  '8  we  were  concerned  with  Eu- 
ropean pommunity  agricultiu-e  subsi- 
dies andl  Japanese  manufacturing  sub- 
sidies. We  tightened  our  trade  law. 
The  unintended  result  was  that  these 
countries,  against  which  the  law  was 
ostensibiy  directed,  were  largely  able 
to  escabe  these  restrictions  while 
Mexico  became  the  victim  of  27  com- 
plaints. We  must  make  stue  that  this 
trade  bill  does  not  have  the  unintend- 
ed effects. 

Finall^,  we  should  note  that  Mexico 
has  beep  adopting  a  more  reasonable 
trade  policy.  It  has  Joined  the  GATT 
and  csjijied  out  significant  trade  liber- 
alizatioii  of  its  own.  It  has  eliminated 
almost  4ll  of  its  export  subsidies.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  show  American  atti- 
tude by  further  restricting  Mexican 
exports  CO  the  United  States.  I  certain- 
ly hope]  these  issues  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  United  States-Mexico  inter- 
ests will]be  addressed  when  the  legisla- 
tion is  considered  in  the  Senate  and  in 
conference  committee. 

Mr.    90NKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 


yield  2 
Florida 
member 
Mr 


utes  to  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.   Mica],   a   distinguished 
of  the  subcommittee. 
CA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 


for  yield 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  support  the  for- 
eign affairs  title  of  this  bill.  Under  this 
title.  w<  are  talking  national  security 
in  its  pjurest  sense,  national  security 
for  our]  business  conununity  and  for 


our   hii 
Amerii 
This 
mate  ai 
in  trad( 


technology   trade   and  for 


ill  represents  an  honest,  legiti- 
impt  to  make  America  No.  1 
in  the  world  and  also  protects 
our  national  security  in  the  strongest 
terms.  Now  we  have  just  heard  from 
some  of  our  colleagues  that  this  title 
doesn't  po  enough  to  give  the  Defense 
Department  a  proper  role  in  the  con- 
trol of  exports.  I  submit  to  you  that 
this  title  gives  a  very  balanced  and  ap- 
propriate role  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. ^  I  had  my  i>ersonal  way  with 
this  bill,  we  would  give  less  power  to 
Defense  and  more  to  the  Department 
of  Coninerce,  and  Commerce  would, 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  check 
with  Defense  when  they  believe  the  li- 
cense wbuld  be  contentious. 

This  committee  has  worked  long  and 
hard.  'There  have  been  attempts  to 
change  [the  balance  of  this  bUl.  One  at- 
tempt lihat  was  referenced  here  a  few 
minute^  ago  by  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Solomon,  was  defeated 
2  to  1  in  conmiittee.  The  bUl  is  now  a 
representative  bUl  that  is  balanced,  ap- 
propriaite,  reasonable,  and  fair.  And  as 
one  whp  has  been  dealing  with  the  De- 
fense Department  and  losses  more  re- 
cently pf  national  security  items  here 
and  in  Moscow,  let  me  tell  you  that 
Defens^  has  their  hands  full  in  some 
other  a  reas. 


This  bill  will  benefit  this  coimtry, 
otu*  business  community,  and  oiu-  na- 
tional seciuity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  has  3  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

lEx.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
Vh  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Coimecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr. 
BoNKKR]  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  RoTH]  on  their  very  fine 
work  throughout  this  year  and  preced- 
ing years  on  the  issue  of  trade,  par- 
ticularly on  their  dedication  to  reform- 
ing our  trade  laws  to  better  enable 
America  to  compete  and  that  is  after 
all  what  we  are  all  here  about,  what 
the  trade  bill  is  about,  America's  com- 
petitiveness. 

In  1982  when  I  was  first  elected,  I 
began  watching  my  companies  losing 
major  contract  after  major  contract 
abroad,  not  because  they  could  not 
provide  the  lowest  price,  not  because 
they  could  not  provide  the  highest 
quality,  but  because  their  competitor 
got  government  financial  subsidies 
that  effectively  bought  down  the  cost 
of  their  product. 

Our  inability  to  provide  competitive 
financing  has  cost  American  business 
contracts  and  American  workers  Jobs. 
The  establishment  of  the  trade  and 
development  program  in  this  bill  will 
enable  American  business  to  get  in  on 
the  ground  floor  by  providing  feasibili- 
ty studies  and  planning  services  for 
major  development  projects.  Accompa- 
nying this  with  a  stronger  mixed 
credit  program,  and  I  specifically  com- 
mend you  on  not  requiring  unanimous 
agreement  for  mixed  credit,  where 
mixed  credit  can  go. 

By  coupling  the  TVP  programs  with 
other  stronger  mixed  credit  programs, 
we  will  in  fact  assure  America's  com- 
petitiveness on  very  important  job — in- 
tensive projects  that  in  the  past  we 
have  lost  for  the  worst  of  reasons.  The 
export  control  section  of  the  bill  is 
equally  important  and  I  congratulate 
my  colleagues  on  their  fine  work. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  IV^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Guarini],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
in  favor  of  this  bill.  It  Is  a  tough  and 
fair  measure  that  sends  a  message  to 
our  trading  partners,  the  time  for  ex- 
cuses has  ended,  we  are  not  going  to 
tolerate  the  imf  air  trade  practices  any 
longer.  It  is  wrong  that  otu*  markets 


remain  open  and  they  have  closed 
access  to  theirs. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  open 
market  in  the  world.  No  matter  how 
many  people  try  to  criticize  it,  we  look 
forward  to  free  trade  as  we  have  Just 
heard  entered  into  the  Record,  a  free 
trade  agreement  with  Israel  and  we 
are  trying  with  our  largest  trading 
partner  right  now,  to  negotiate  free 
trade  with  Canada.  As  a  result  of  the 
closed  markets,  nontarif  f  barriers,  sub- 
sidies, predatory  intellectual  property 
practices,  targeting,  closed  doors  on 
Government  procurement  contracts, 
illegal  dumping  and  other  unwarrant- 
ed actions  we  have  suffered  a  loss  of  4 
million  Jobs  that  are  translated  in 
terms  of  a  deficit  of  $170  billion.  Even 
with  the  dollar  falling,  we  are  still  nm- 
ning  huge  deficits. 

The  world  market  which  depends  on 
the  dollar  is  greatly  destabilized.  Otir 
allies  have  become  angry.  The  eco- 
nomic security  of  the  world  has  been 
seriously  threatened.  The  truth  is  that 
aggressive  countries  do  not  believe  or 
understand  the  word  reciprocity  and 
they  have  taken  advantage  of  our  inef- 
fective and  weak  trade  laws. 

Today  this  bill  corrects  that.  I  might 
say  that  even  though  we  will  reform 
our  antiquated  trade  laws  and  will  give 
us  a  right  national  direction  and  a  na- 
tional strategy  for  the  first  time,  there 
is  still  a  question  concerning  quality 
and  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  truly 
l>ecome  competitive.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  a  better  world,  better  national  se- 
ciulty,  a  better  standard  of  living  for 
all  our  people,  we  certainly  must  un- 
derstand the  word  quality,  newer  and 
better  products  in  addition  to  the 
trade  laws  we  are  now  reforming. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  debate  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  offered 
some  very  nice  accolades  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  those  remarks 
because  they  are  very  well-deserved. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  all  the 
people  who  have  spoken  on  title  III.  I 
think  they  are  very  well-developed, 
reasoned,  well-delivered  argtiments 
and  we  appreciate  their  input.  Title 
HI  is  a  positive,  a  sensible  approach 
and  it  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  a  giant 
step  forward.  And  if  we  structure  the 
other  titles  of  this  bill  in  the  same 
fashion  that  this  title  is  structured, 
then  I  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  sign  the  bill  in  all 
good  conscience,  sign  the  bill  into  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  I  thank  the  other  members  who 
have  contributed  to  this  debate  this 
afternoon  on  title  III. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  IVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mineta]  who  has 
been  a  leader  in  export  control  policy 
and  reform 

Mr.  MINETA.  IBx.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.   3,  the  Omnibus 


Trade  Act.  I  particularly  would  like  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  the 
export  provisions  contained  in  title  HI 
of  the  bUl.  as  crafted  by  our  able  and 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]. 

Just  2  weelcs  ago  during  our  April 
district  work  period  my  distingtiished 
colleague  and  long-standing  friend. 
Mr.  Edwards  and  I  held  a  special  hear- 
ing in  the  heart  of  our  adjoining  dis- 
trict in  Silicon  Valley  in  California. 

At  that  hearing.  Mr.  Edwards  and  I 
heard  testimony  from  a  variety  of 
companies,  California  companies, 
ranging  in  size  from  global  enterprises 
employing  thousands  to  entrepreneur- 
ial ventures  of  just  four  or  five  pe<9le. 

The  many  witnesses  who  gave  of 
their  time  to  tell  us  their  story, 
though,  all  had  some  important  things 
m  common. 

These  were  all  high  technology  com- 
panies, part  of  the  backbone  of  one  of 
this  country's  most  vital  industries. 

Additionally,  they  all  had  products 
they  were  trying  to  export— products 
which  they  hoped  would  help  reduce 
the  trade  deficit  that  we've  heard  so 
much  about. 

Further,  they  were  all  certain  that 
they  could,  on  the  basis  of  their  good 
ideas,  hard  work,  and  talent,  compete 
and  win  in  worldwide  international 
markets  if  given  the  chance. 

And  they  were  all  frustrated. 

Frustrated  with  the  U.S.  export  con- 
trol licensing  bureaucracy. 

Frustrated  because  they  found 
themselves  struggling  against  a  system 
that  is  all  at  once  ponderous,  capri- 
cious, and  out  of  date. 

Frustrated  because  they  foimd 
themselves  forced  to  divert  precious 
human  and  financial  resources  away 
from  critical  research  smd  develop- 
ment efforts,  in  order  to  spend  their 
time  and  money  on  a  regulatory  paper 
chase  that  was  as  often  as  not  a  waste 
of  time,  or  worse,  a  dead  end. 

Above,  all,  they  are  angry  becaiise 
they  foiuid  that  when  U.S.  high-tech- 
nology companies  try  to  compete  to 
world  markets,  we  do  so  with  one  hand 
tied  behmd  our  back.  The  worst  part 
is,  we're  dotog  the  tytog  ourselves. 

What  all  of  these  companies  had  to 
common  was  a  need  for  relief  from  an 
export  control  system  that  is  to  des- 
perate need  of  an  overhaul. 

This  bill,  H.R.  3,  contains  the  re- 
forms we  need  to  the  export  control  li- 
censing system,  reforms  needed  to  put 
America's  high  technology  companies 
on  an  even  keel  with  our  trading  part- 
ners, where  they  can  do  what  they  do 
best — compete  and  wto. 

I  urge  you  to  support  H.R.  3,  and  I 
particularly  urge  your  support  for  the 
export  control  contained  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  HY[)E.  Mr.  Cfwirman,  I  want  to  express 
my  opposition  to  section  331  of  H.R.  3,  the 
omnitxis  trade  bill,  which  is  also  opposed  by 
tfte  administration.  Ttiis  section  woirid  fortxd 
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al  Alports  of  domestic  etude  oil,  with  one 
minor  exoaplion,  and  would  impose  an  objec- 
lionabie  new  prehUtion  of  exports  of  refined 
peboleum  products.  Several  other  Memt>ers 
joinad  my  coMoagues.  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  and 
mysalf  in  opposing  this  section  in  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  tt  makes  for  t>ad  policy  and 
badiegMalioa 

The  effects  of  these  export  restrictions 
would  tM  to  significantly  reverse  efforts  toward 
trade  Hwralzation.  create  ecorwmic  inefficierv 
cies  in  the  dMnbution  of  ofl  witNn  the  United 
States,  and  aiminate  an  incentive  for  domes- 
tic oi  exploration  and  production,  thereby  re- 
ducing our  energy  security.  Furthermore,  it 
would  impose  a  new  regulatory  scfieme  on  re- 
finars.  jeopantze  our  abiity  to  meet  the  prod- 
uct needs  of  NATO  allies  and  our  military 
fbroes  outside  tfw  United  States,  and  Injure 
and  dtacriminate  against  export  refineries  on 
the  gulf  coast  and  in  Alaska. 

H  domestic  oil  producers  are  required  to  sell 
aN  of  their  oil  in  domestk:  markets,  those  pro- 
ducers that  woukJ  ottienwise  sell  more  oil 
abroad  can  either  transport  their  oil  at  sub- 
stantiai  cost  to  the  most  profital>le  domestic 
market  or  seil  it  in  ttie  ctosest  domestk: 
market,  wftich  results  in  an  oversupply  and  de- 
pressed prices,  wtiich  in  turn  reduce  profitabil- 
ity and  dtecourage  investment  Because  oil 
productkxi  is  k>wer  and  consumption  is  higher 
as  a  result  of  export  restnctkxis,  U.S.  net  im- 
ports are  actually  higher.  Sectnn  331,  al- 
tfwugh  billed  as  "export  entiancement,"  is 
really  protectksnist,  if  not  isolatwnist  in  out- 
look. It  has  more  warts  than  the  Wk:ked  Witch 
of  the  West  in  "Wizard  of  Oz,"  and  shouki  be 
striken  from  ttw  tiill  In  conference  if  the  House 
does  not  take  a  vote  on  this  issue. 

a  1540 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
again  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  for  his 
diligent  work  on  behalf  of  good,  solid 
export-oriented  legislation. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  title  III  of 
tfiis  bill  contains  a  proviskxi  regarding  preship- 
ment  inspectkm  regulation.  The  activities  of 
companies  engaged  in  preshipment  inspection 
pSi]  are  not  currently  regulated,  despite  wkle- 
spread  evklefK»  that  unregulated  preshipment 
inspectnns  can  create  obstacles  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

At  least  28  countries  in  the  devekiping 
work)  have  entered  into  contracts  with  foreign- 
owned  PSI  companies.  The  companies  are 
contracted  to  physwaUy  examine  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  mercftandise  destined  for  the 
contracting  country  t>efore  shipment  is  made 
from  tfie  United  States,  aiKl  to  review  ttie  pnc- 
ing  and  other  financial  aspects  of  those  trans- 
actnrts  for  customs  valuatton  purposes. 

Preshipment  inspectxxi  companies  can  pro- 
tect unsophistx:ated  buyers  in  developing 
countries  by  ensuring  tftat  devetoping  country 
imports  are  assigned  tfie  proper  customs  valu- 
atkm,  t>y  preventirig  capital  flight,  and  by  serv- 
ing as  a  check  on  suspect  customs  agents 
within  the  foreign  country.  But  the  private  in- 
spectkm  programs  can  also  go  far  t>eyond 
wfMit  is  reasonable  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives, and  it  is  time  to  regulate  this  activity. 

The  activities  of  PSI  companies  were  the 
subject  of  a  section  301  investigatkm  at  the 
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U.S.  Trade  Representative's  Offne  In  1986. 
That!  investigation  was  suspended  perxling  tfte 
outoprr>e  of  a  sectkxi  332  lnvestigatk>n  cur- 
rently underway  at  Vne  U.S.  Intematk>nal 
Tradp  Commission.  The  USTR  has  also 
agreed  to  pursue  both  bilateral  and  multilater- 
al negotiatk>ns  with  all  countries  Involved  in 
PST  activities  and  agreed  to  expkxe  appropri- 
ate legislatk>n  to  deal  with  the  issue. 

Tito  language  in  this  bill  does  not  go  as  far 
as  many  of  us  would  like.  One  of  tt>e  most 
contentious  actkxis  in  whk:h  PSI  companies 
are  Currently  er>gaged  is  the  Inspection  of  pric- 
ing information.  Language  which  was  rrtodified 
before  being  conskjered  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Comnittee  wouki  have  limited  price  inspection 
activities  of  PSI  companies  to  transaction  doc- 
uments. The  review  by  PSI  companies  of  pric- 
ing arrartgements  agreed  upon  between  a 
buy«  and  a  seller  has  In  many  cases  posed 
sevet'e  impediments  to  the  open  and  timely 
movement  of  goods  between  the  two.  In  addi- 
tkKi,  I  currently  the  exporter  has  no  assurarKes 
that  this  proprietary  pricir)g  information  wHI  be 
kept  confidential. 

The  PSI  provisk>n  in  title  III  does  not  elimi- 
nate these  problems,  but  rather  shifts  the 
issue  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  wtiere 
the  Secretary  is  ctiarged  with  setting  the  regu- 
latk)r)s  covering  preshipment  Inspection  activi- 
ties, i 

Alj  a  minimum,  the  regulations  covering  PSI 
convanies  should  include  detailed  provisk>ns 
limittig  an  inspection  company's  right  to 
access  confidential  pricing  Informatkin.  When 
a  difference  exists  between  the  invoiced  price 
and  the  private  inspection  company's  "accept- 
ablet'  price,  the  regulations  should  allow  a 
deaf)  report  of  finding  to  be  Issue  if  tfie  differ- 
ential is  small  erKXigh  to  ensure  that  the  price 
agreement  is  not  fraudulent;  tfiat  is,  10  per- 
cenli  Finally,  the  regulatrans  sfxHJid  include  a 
provision  waiving  the  need  to  inspect  ship- 
merts  valued  at  less  than  $5,000. 

M|.  Chairman,  preshipment  Inspection  may 
appfar  to  be  a  minor  Issue  In  the  context  of 
this  lenormous  trade  bill.  But  I  assure  you  it  Is 
an  fesue  whk^h  affects  many  U.S.  exporting 
companies  and  our  at)ility  to  export  goods 
generally.  I  hope  ttiat  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  urging  tfie  Commerce  Department  to 
adoft  fair  and  reasonable  regulations  on  PSI 
corTt>anles,  and  In  monitoring  ttie  depart- 
merf 's  actions  closely. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth] 
also  has  expired. 

3ie  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CELL]  will  be  recognized  for  one- 
hatt  hour,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lent]  will  be  recog- 
for  one-half  hour, 
e  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
frotn  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  has 
reached  a  crisis  point  in  the  history  of 
its  international  economic  relation- 
shibs.  Our  trade  deficits  have  risen 
and  continue  to  rise  monthly.  As  a 
nanon.  we  have  gone  from  the  world's 
largest  creditor  to  the  world's  largest 
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debtor.  Our  debt  exceeds  that  of 
Mexico,  Brazil.  Argentina,  and  every 
other  m  tion  of  the  world. 

It  is  time  to  correct  the  policies  and 
decisions  that  have  brought  us  to  this 
point.    I 

The  annual  trade  deficit  of  almost 
$170  biflion  is  uiuuxeptable.  It  is  ex- 
pected ihat  it  will  grow.  More  unac- 
ceptable is  the  administration's  inabil- 
ity to  provide  U.S.  industries  with  a  co- 
herent ^d  effective  trade  policy. 

The  administration,  at  best,  can  be 
describeid  as  having  an  ad  hoc  ap- 
proach to  trade  problems.  It  combines 
blind  reliance  on  the  force  of  the  mar- 
ketplace, with  a  curious  kind  of  indif- 
ference jto  what  is  going  on  in  the  real 
world,  "this  simply  has  not  protected 
the  natibnal  interest. 

Almost  all  of  our  trading  partners 
treat  international  trade  as  a  tool  of 
economic  development  and  growth. 
They  make  no  bones  that  this  is  done 
at  our  expense.  They  intervene  in 
their  e<onomies  in  order  to  achieve 
their  national  goals,  and  to  improve 
their  ration's  performance  in  the 
international  economy.  In  contrast, 
our  Government  sits  idly  by  preaching 
patience  and  trust  in  the  marketplace, 
and  incorrectly  labels  all  defensive 
action  to  preserve  our  way  of  life  or  to 
protect  our  people  against  unfair  trade 
practicefs  as  "protectionist." 

U.S.  trade  policy  continues 

consist  of  the  denunciation 

tion  to  prevent  unfair  trade 

,  we  can  look  forward  to  an 

ater  disaster  than  we  have 


If  thi 
merely 
of  aU 
practio 
even 
today. 

H.R 
vacu 
policy, 
cies  am 


wiU  go  a  long  way  to  fill  the 
by  providing  a  coherent  trade 
t  establishes  U.S.  trade  poll- 
laws  which  address  the  full 
range  oj  unfair  foreign  trade  practices, 
particubrly  the  subtle  and  barely  con- 
cealed nontariff  barriers  encountered 
by  our  manufacturers  and  industries. 

The  ttumber  and  breadth  of  these 
barriers  is  astoimdlng:  industrial  tar- 
geting, state-owned  monopolies,  mis- 
aligned exchange  rates,  subsidies 
througn  tax  breaks,  performance  re- 
quirem4nts  for  investment,  tied-aid 
credits,  I  flexible  and  disruptive  licens- 
ing requirements,  natural  resource 
subsidi^,  intellectual  property  right 
violations,  laws  of  similars  and  many 
others,  j 

Tariffs,  while  a  tremendous  burden, 
are  no  longer  the  sole  obstacles  faced 
by  our  ndustrles.  As  one  writer  put  it: 

The  Id  vering  of  tariffs  has,  in  effect,  l>een 
like  draning  a  swamp.  The  lower  water 
level  has  revealed  all  the  snags  and  stumps 
of  nontariff  tMurlers  that  still  have  to  l>e 
cleared. 


To 
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world. 
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trate  this  fact  one  need  only 
through     the     administration's 
on  trade  barriers  around  the 
rhe  National  Trade  Estimate: 
on  Foreign  Trade  Bar- 
by  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 


Report 
i£5ued 


Trade  Representative.  This  300  page 
document  describes  a  chamber  of  hor- 
that   greets   U.S.    businesses   as 


rors 


they  seek  to  export  American  goods 
and  services  around  the  world. 
If  you  do  not  believe  that,  then  take 


industries  that  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  unfair  trade  practices. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  amendment  to  lie  of- 
fered by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Gephardt. 
His  amendment  would  cut  the  trade 


i.e.  Wtiat  is  a  supercomputer?  How  many 
companies  manufacture  them?  What  are 
they  used  for?  Doesn't  IBM  make  supercom- 
puters? Etc.  Director  General  [Kojll  Watan- 
al>e  of  the  Foreign  BUnistry  concluded  with 
a  rejection  of  VS.  suggestion  of  a  USG 
(n.8.  govenunent)  OOJ  worUng-level  group 


a  look  at  the  telegram  transmitted  by    surpluses  of  countries  that  are  deter-    to  agree  on  measures  to  improve  transpar- 


oiu"  Embassy  in  Japan  to  the  State  De- 
partment. It  describes  the  progress 
made  in  United  States-Japan  MOSS 
talks  addressing  imfair  trading  prac- 
tices in  the  area  of  supercomputers. 

The  comment  reads  as  follows: 

The  exchange  of  views  furnishes  persua- 
sive evidence  that  the  Japanese  authorities 
and  industry  are  engaged  in  the  early  stages 
of  a  comprehensive  long-term  program  of 
industrial  and  technological  targeting  aimed 
toward  dominance  of  the  computer  industry 
as  part  of  Japanese  long-term  industrial 
strategy  through  the  aggressive  tactics  of 
their  large  scale  companies. 

The  complete  text  of  the  cable  can 
he  found  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  Japanese  objective  emerges 
clearly  and  authoritatively.  The  cur- 
rent Japanese  trade  siut)1us  is  the 
fimction  of  a  highly  successful  strate- 
gy of  targeting  one  market  after  an- 
other. The  strategy  is  premised  on  ac- 
quiring, legally  or  otherwise,  foreign 
technology  while  protecting  the  do- 
mestic industry  through  tariff  and 
nontarif  f  barriers. 

Once  the  targeted  industry  has 
achieved  sufficient  technical  develop- 
ment and  world  market  share,  often 
the  result  of  dimiping,  and  it  is  too 
late  for  the  United  States  industry  to 
recover,  the  Japanese  move  on  to  the 
next  target.  This  is  the  plan  in  the  su- 


mined  to  have  an  excessive  and  unwar- 
ranted trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States.  Let  me  read  to  you  from  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee's  report  on  H.R.  3  regard- 
ing this  provision: 

Most  importantly,  this  provision  would 
mandate  that  there  be  an  actual  improve- 
ment in  the  balance  of  trade  t)etween  the 
United  States  and  an  offending  country.  For 
too  long  the  bottom  line  on  U.S.  trade  nego- 
tiations with  a  numl)er  of  our  trading  part- 
ners has  consisted  of  empty  promises  and 
unfulfUled  expectations.  Piecemeal  negotia- 
tions have  failed  to  address  the  larger  reali- 
ty: that  new  and  more  sophisticated  barriers 
are  being  erected  by  our  trading  partners  as 
fast  as  the  old  ones  are  torn  down.  This  pro- 
vision .  .  .  will  result  in  direct  and  forceful 
action  to  reduce  these  surpluses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
and  why  I  intend  to  work  for  passage 
of  H.R.  3. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  protection- 
ism in  this  legislation.  We  are  dealing 
with  salvation.  We  are  dealing  with 


ency  in  the  procurement  process  and  with 
statement  that  GOJ  would  comply  with  re- 
vised GATT  [General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade]  government  prociu^ment  guide- 
lines on  leasing  computers  t>eglimliig  in  Jan- 
uary 19S8  and  no  earlier,  despite  USO  ex- 
pression that  this  tactic  was  a  delitxrate 
effort  to  circumvent  intent  of  GATT  Code. 

3.  Principals  adjourned  for  lunch,  given  by 
Vice  Foreign  Minister  [Hiroshi]  Kitamura 
and  attended  by  Vice  Minister  Kuroda,  Di- 
rector General  Watanabe,  and  EMrector  [Hi- 
toshi]  Tanaka  of  MOPA's  (Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs]  2nd  North  American  Affairs 
Division.  Most  of  the  two-hour  period  was 
devoted  to  frank  in-depth  probing  and  ex- 
planation of  USG  objectives  and  Japanese 
purchasing  procedures.  Presentations  were 
very  frank  though  not  imfrleiully.  Watan- 
at>e  had  to  excuse  himself  l>efore  the  end. 
His  aljsence  permitted  a  more  vivid  exposi- 
tion and  bleaker  outlook  than  might  have 
otherwise  been  the  case. 

4.  Kuroda  marshalled  the  GOJ  argumenU 
along  the  following  lines: 

U.S.  companies  are  too  small  to  compete 
effectively  in  Japanese  market  and  indeed 
they  are  [an]  anachronism  at  a  time  of 
domination  of  the  computer  industry  by 


steps  which  will   permit  the  United    giants  such   as  Japanese  companies  and 
States  to  assure  that  its  industries,  its    IBM 


workers,  and  its  economy  play  upon  a 
level  playing  field. 

To  do  less  is  to  invite  disaster. 

The  great  story  atniut  how  one  gets 
rich  is  simple.  One  sells  more  and 
saves  more.  One  earns  more  and  one 


percomputer  area,  just  as  it  was  with    spends  less^ 


semiconductors,  machine  tools,  auto- 
mobiles and  countless  other  indtistries. 
And  furthermore,  these  barriers  are 
found  not  only  in  Japan,  but  in  many 
other  countries. 

This  cable  is  but  another  reminder 
why  we  desperately  need  a  strong  and 
effective  trade  bill. 

H.R.  3  calls  for  tough  negotiations 
and  insistence  on  reciprocal  treatment 
in  international  markets;  it  modern- 
izes oiur  trade  laws  to  address  the  new 
forms  of  trade  barriers  that  exclude 
our  goods  and  services  from  foreign 
markets,  and  which  provides  for  vigor- 
ous and  fair  enforcement  against 
those  who  violate  our  trade  laws. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  provi- 
sions written  by  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  Title  II,  concerning 
telecommunications  trade,  provides 
for  specific  negotiations  over  access  of 
telecommimications  equipment  in  for- 
eign markets.  If  negotiations  fail,  the 
President  is  required  to  take  action. 
Title  VII  clarifies  the  meaning  of  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The 
bill  will  give  clear  guidance  about  the 
scope  of  the  law  to  the  vast  majority 
of  honest  businesses,  while  constrain- 
ing and  discouraging  unscrupulous 
business  behavior.  Title  IX  provides 


The  United  States  has  disregarded 
that  lesson  because  of  the  policies  of 
this  administration.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reverse  that  so  that  at  least 
we  bring  our  expenditures  into  bal- 
ance with  our  earnings,  so  that  our 
people  are  treated  fairly,  and  so  that 
we  are  no  longer  impoverished  by  our 
trading  partners  denying  us  fair  access 
to  their  markets  and  dumping  goods 
into  our  markets  which  disrupt  whole 
industries  one  by  one.  one  after  the 
other. 

The  text  of  the  cable  is  as  follows: 

1.  Summary— Following  unproductive 
morning  MOSS  ["market-oriented,  sector 
specific,"  a  code  name  for  a  series  of 
market-opening  trade  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan]  discussions.  U.S. 
and  Japanese  heads  of  delegations  held  in- 
depth  talks  at  limch  on  Jan.  27.  In  the  end. 
the  Japanese  side  acknowledged  it  is  unwill- 
ing to  take  any  steps  to  improve  access  for 
U.S.  manufacturers  to  the  govemment-pro- 
ciued  portion  of  the  Japanese  market.  Japa- 
nese responses  appeared  to  support  the  view 
that  objective  of  Japanese  industry,  with 
tacit  or  overt  GOJ  [government  of  Japan] 
support,  is  eventual  domination  of  interna- 
tional computer  market.  End  Sununary. 

2.  The  opening  session  of  the  electronics 
MOSS  devoted  to  supercomputers  was  un- 
productive. GOJ  Vice  Minister  [Makoto] 
Kuroda  took  up  much  of  the  session  in  a  de- 


Loglcal  conclusion  is  ttiat  small  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers should  either  l)e  nationalized  or 
l)e  absorbed  by  major  UJ5.  groups  if  they 
are  to  be  able  to  compete  in  Japan,  particu- 
larly because  of  the  deep  discounting  which 
he  acknowledged  was  prevalent  in  the  Japa- 
nese market.  The  Japanese  market  is  open 
for  companies  that  can  behave  like  Japa- 
nese actors  but  the  American  companies 
should  not  expect  to  sell  in  a  significant  way 
given  their  present  mode  of  operation.  The 
GOJ  does  not  tell  govertunent-funded  uni- 
versities to  buy  Japanese  supercomputers; 
they  do  so  l)ecause  the  discounted  price  is 
advantageous  and  they  can  l>e  expected  to 
continue  this  practice. 

In  essence,  under  the  present  modus  ope- 
randi the  American  companies  have  limited 
potential  in  Japan  and  should  not  look  to 
any  change  in  this  situation  from  actions  by 
the  GOJ  to  improve  their  operations. 

5.  The  U.S.  side  stressed  that  the  USG  has 
a  series  of  Interrelated  reasons  for  raisinc 
this  issue:  The  effect  on  the  industrial  t»ase, 
possible  national  security  ImpUcatiorw.  and 
survival  of  the  U.S.  supercomputer  industry. 
The  U.S.  side  Is  not  looking  for  token  sales 
Into  the  Japanese  market  but  rather  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  in  an  equal  way  with 
the  Japanese  competition.  A  pattern  of  sales 
t>elow  cost  in  the  Japanese  market  would 
seem  to  nullify  those  opportunities.  UJS. 
reps  asked  If  GOJ  side  had  any  ideas  as  to 
how  the  differences  could  \x  reconciled.  No 
answer  was  offered  beyond  Kuroda's  sugges- 
tion that  they  would  need  to  change  their 
respective  philosophies  and  policies.  As  the 
dialogue  moved  towards  an  impasse, 
DUSTR  [Deputy  UJ5.  Trade  RepresentaUve 
Michael  B.]  Smith  and  U/S  [Commerce 
Under-secretary  Bruce]  Smart  asked  the 
Japanese  If  Japan  would  prefer  to  lose 
access  to  the  American  market  rather  tlian 
to  grant  access  to  the  Japanese  market.  Tbe 


clearsighted  remedies  for  a  number  of    flectlve  exercise  of  def InlUonal  semanOcs,    Japanese  side  did  not  reply. 
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9.  Am  the  hineh  meeUns  broke  up,  both 
ikiea  screed  that  little  substantive  purpose 
would  be  reached  by  oontlnulng  this  after- 
noon If  068  plenary  and  that  it  should  be 
quietly  adjourned  sine  die. 

7.  Comment:  Hie  exchange  of  views  fur- 
nished persuasive  evidooee  that  the  Japa- 
nese auth(»1ties  and  industry  are  engaged  in 
the  early  stages  of  comprehensive  long-term 
program  (rf  lndiist.rlal  and  technological  tar- 
geting aimed  towards  dominance  of  the 
computer  Industry  as  part  of  Japanese  long- 
tenn  Industrial  strategy  through  the  aggres- 
sive tactics  of  their  large-scale  companies. 
TUB  Japanese  obiecUve  emerged  clearly 
and  authoritatively.  We  are  considering  rec- 
ommendatloos  as  to  next  steps. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  3.  the  Trade  and  International 
Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987. 1 
believe  this  is  generally  a  good  bill 
that  can  pass  the  House  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  if  we  can  clean  up 
a  few  problems  and  resist  incorporat- 
ing new  protectionist  amendments. 

The  United  States  needs  effective, 
strong  trade  legislation.  The  free  flow 
of  goods  and  services  in  international 
commerce,  the  llfeblood  of  a  healthy 
United  States  and  world  economy,  is  in 
danger  today.  U.S.  industries  are  faced 
with  closed  markets  overseas,  while 
many  imports  enter  the  U.S.  markets 
unfairly. 

Congress  can  no  longer  stand  by  and 
watch  American  Jobs  being  lost  as  U.S. 
manufacturers  move  overseas  or  go 
out  of  business.  Effective  action  must 
be  taken.  Sensible  legislation  that  wiU 
update  our  trade  laws  to  address 
unfair  trade  practices  without  being 
protectionist  can  only  be  achieved 
through  bipartisan  efforts.  We  all 
know  that  last  Congress  the  trade  bill 
became  a  partisan  battleground  laden 
with  protectionist  provisions.  The 
result  was  no  meaningful  help  to 
struggling  UJS.  businesses  and  work- 
ers. 

In  this  Congress  we  have,  so  far, 
Xte&a.  working  in  a  bipartisan  manner. 
My  Energy  and  Commerce  Republican 
colleagues  and  I  have  expressed  the 
desire  to  see  this  process  continue 
during  floor  consideration,  so  that  we 
can  craft  effective  legislation  that  we 
can  aU  support. 

The  committee  print  we  are  consid- 
ering today  is  generally  good  legisla- 
tion and  with  some  modifications  I  be- 
lieve it  is  legislation  we  can  all  sup- 
port. I  only  have  a  few  concerns  which 
I  would  like  to  express. 

My  first  concern  is  with  section 
703— the  Bryant  provision.  This  sec- 
tion passed  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  by  a  single  vote.  The  provi- 
sion requires  foreign  investors  who 
purchase  assets  of  any  kind,  except 
debt,  above  a  specified  threshold  to 
disclose  information  about  themselves 
and  their  investments.  The  provision 
would  also  require  any  foreign  inves- 
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tor  who  purchases  "control"  of  a  U.S. 
business  through  ownership  of  25  per- 
cent or  more  or  its  stock,  disclose  ex- 
teQsive  details  of  the  operations  of 
thit  business.  These  inflexible  re- 
quirements quite  simply  go  far  beyond 
any  purpose  of  simple  "notice."  This 
provision  could  create  a  situation  in 
which  major  foreign  investors  may  be 
strongly  discouraged  from  bringing 
neir  funds  to  the  United  States  and 
pel  haps  withdraw  existing  invest- 
mc  Ota. 

M  the  appropriate  time,  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  modify  the  provision 
to  conform  to  the  stated  intent  of  its 
author— to  collect  information  on  for- 
eitm  investment  in  the  United  States— 
wi^out  discouraging  that  investment. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  House 
will  adopt  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
HAiiDT]  intends  to  offer.  The  commit- 
tee print  we  are  considering  contains  a 
bipartisan,  compromise  version  of  Mr. 
GiTHARDT's  proposal.  The  committee 
print  has  modified  the  Gephardt  pro- 
vision so  that  it  addresses  the  prob- 
lems that  need  to  be  addressed— unfair 
trade  practices. 

The  Gephardt  amendment,  however, 
assvimes  that  trade  surpluses  in  and  of 
thegnselves  are  bad.  If  passed,  the 
anendment  is  likely  to  result  in  mirror 
legislation  by  foreign  countries.  In 
botli  the  long  and  the  short  term  it  is 
detl-imental  to  America.  In  the  few 
countries  where  the  United  States  has 
a  irade  surplus,  such  as  Australia, 
United  States  products  could  easily 
ha^e  tariffs  and  quotas  levied  against 
the^  in  retaliation.  The  same  would 
be  [true  in  the  future  if  the  United 
States  regained  its  lead  in  other  mar- 
ketk. 

II  the  Gephardt  amendment  is 
adapted,  I  fear  that  the  bipartisan 
effort  will  break  down  precisely  as  it 
did  last  year.  The  result  will  again  be 
no  'help  to  the  American  people,  be- 
caiise  a  blatantly  protectionist  trade 
bill  would  be  more  detrimental  to  U.S. 
consumers  and  businesses  than  no  leg- 
islation at  all.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on  the  Gep- 
haodt  amendment. 

nnally,  the  Republicans  have  pre- 
pai|ed  a  substitute  that  I  believe  re- 
fle<jts  the  true  bipartisan  agreements 
that  have  been  made  during  the 
course  of  developing  this  legislation. 
The  substitute  will  only  be  offered  if 
thd  bipartisan  effort  on  this  bill 
bretiks  down  during  the  next  2  days.  I 
will  support  that  substitute  if  that  un- 
fortunate event  should  occiu-.  Howev- 
er, t  am  optimistic  that  the  House  wHl 
be  able  to  complete  the  bipartisan 
effort  it  has  begim  and  we  will  be  able 
to  pass  legislation  by  a  overwhelming, 
bipartisan  vote. 

O  1550 

Mr.  DINGEIiL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yie|d  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
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gentleman 
PloricJ. 

Mr.  PLORIQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
trade  problems  are  the  most  immedi- 
ate threat  to  our  Nation's  security  and 
well-be^.  Our  trade  deficit  must  be 
broughit  down,  sharply  and  quickly. 

Data  show  that  for  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year,  the  UJ5.  trade 
deficit  is  running  well  ahead  of  last 
year's  record-breaking  deficit  of 
almost  $170  billion.  And,  last  year's 
deficit  Was  the  fifth  straight  year  that 
our  tr^e  deficit  broke  all  previous 
record^ 

Clearty,  U.S.  trade  policy  has  not 
begun  jto  reverse,  or  even  to  slow 
down,  the  tailspin  decline.  Major 
change!  in  U.S.  trade  policy  is  very 
much  needed. 

For  too  long  we  have  tried  to  solve 
our  trqde  problems  by  changing  the 
procedi^es  we  use  to  deal  with  unfair 
trade  practices.  We  have  always  be- 
lieved that  as  long  as  the  trade  remedy 
process  allowed  for  the  consideration 
of  relevant  and  important  factors,  the 
conclusions  reached  would  be  fair  and 
appropriate  from  a  market  standpoint. 

What^  we  are  now  finally  coming  to 
realize  Is  that  for  many  of  our  trading 
partnens  trade  rules  and  processes  are 
used  OBly  to  take  advantage.  Rather 
than  negotiate  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  agreement,  many  countries 
have  mastered  the  art  of  extending  ne- 
gotiations for  the  sole  piu-pose  of 
giving  their  firms  the  ability  to  im- 
prove niarket  position. 

In  tliis  situation,  a  crisis  occurs 
when  t)ie  U.S.  industry  has  become  so 
weak  that  it  can  no  longer  compete. 
Typically,  at  this  point  negotiations 
conclude  with  an  agreement  to  take 
some  modest  market  opening  action 
that  wi^  take  yet  an  additional  period 
of  time  to  implement. 

We  cvi  no  longer  afford  to  approach 
our  tra4e  problems  in  this  way. 

Stronk  leadership  is  needed  to  imple- 
ment ppllcies  that  will  enable  Ameri- 
can fin^  to  once  again  become  lead- 
ers, no^followers,  in  the  world  market- 
place. We  must  respond  forcefully  to 
unfair  trade  practices  of  foreign  coun- 
tries that  contribute  to  our  trade  defi- 
cit, butj  we  must  do  more  than  that. 
We  must  imderstand  the  world  trade 
situation,  how  it  affects  our  economic 
base,  and  act  to  assist  industry  to 
become;  competitive  again. 

This  bill  contains  several  provisions 
which  Y^  assist  the  United  States  in 
gaining!  control  over  its  economic 
future.  For  example,  title  IX  gives  the 
President  important  new  authority  to 
block  foreign  takeovers  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies, if  tie  determines  that  the  nation- 
al secuiity  and  essential  commerce  of 
the  Uni  ted  States  is  threatened.  If  the 
adminlitration  had  been  forced  to 
follow  through  on  its  recent  efforts  to 
block  a  Japanese  company  from  ac- 
quiring an  American   semiconductor 


manufacturer,  they  might  have  been 
unable  to  do  so.  This  provision  would 
clearly  give  the  President  the  author- 
ity. 

This  provision  received-strong,  bipar- 
tisan backing  in  committee.  Many,  in- 
cluding the  administration,  were 
shocked  to  find  how  little  authority 
the  President  has  under  existing  law 
to  respond  if  foreign  takeovers  threat- 
en national  security. 

Under  the  bill,  only  the  Government 
could  initiate  the  process  that  would 
lead  to  the  President  blocking  foreign 
takeovers.  We  do  not  want  to  discoiu-- 
age  foreign  investment,  but  if  the  na- 
tional secvirity  of  the  United  States  is 
threatened  by  foreign  takeovers,  the 
President  should  have  appropriate  au- 
thority to  act. 

Other  countries,  including  Japan, 
give  their  governments  authority  to 
restrict  foreign  acquisitions  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons  that  I  do  not  believe  are 
valid.  For  2  years.  Motorola,  a  major 
United  States  manufacturer  of  mobile 
phones,  has  been  trying  to  get  access 
to  the  cellular  phone  market  in  Japan. 
During  that  time,  six  of  Japan's 
mobile  phone  companies  were  found 
to  be  dumping  their  products  in  our 
market. 

After  extensive  negotiations.  Japan 
certified  that  Motorola's  equipment 
met  Japanese  technical  standards.  Mo- 
torola then  entered  into  a  joint  ven- 
ture with  a  Japanese  company  to  com- 
pete with  Nippon  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone whose  telecommunications  mo- 
nopoly in  Japan  ended  last  year. 

When  Motorola  and  its  Japanese 
partner  tried  to  get  a  government  li- 
cense, however,  they  were  surprised  to 
find  that  Toyota  Corp.  and  other 
major  firms  with  close  ties  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  had  set  up  a  firm  to 
compete  with  Motorola  and  its  paat- 
ner.  The  Government  of  Japan  all  of  a 
sudden  developed  serious  concerns 
that  its  mobile  phone  market  was  not 
large  enough  for  two  competitors. 

As  a  result  Motorola  and  its  partner 
were  locked  in  stalemate  until  recent- 
ly, with  the  Japanese  Government  in- 
sisting that  the  two  companies  reach 
an  agreement.  At  present,  the  Toyota 
led  company  has  been  allocated  all  of 
the  desirable,  urban  areas  of  Japan, 
while  Motorola  and  its  partner  have 
been  allocated  less  populated  areas. 

Japan's  treatment  of  Motorola 
stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  treat- 
ment Japanese  companies  have  come 
to  expect  from  our  Government. 
Toyota,  Motorola's  major  competitor 
for  Japan's  car  phone  market,  did  not 
hesitate  to  ask  our  Government  to  es' 
tablish  a  free  trade  zone  around  its 
new  assembly  plant  in  Kentucky  so 
that  it  could  import  component  parts 
from  Japan  on  a  duty  free  basis. 

No  decision  has  yet  been  made  on 
Toyota's  request.  I  believe  our  Govern- 
ment must  begin  to  condition  i^proval 
like  that  being  requested  by  Toyota  on 


more  favorable  treatment  of  U.S.  com- 
panies abroad. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  specific  ne- 
gotiations over  access  of  U.S.  telecom- 
munications equipment  and  services 
into  foreign  markets.  If  negotiations 
fail,  the  President  is  required  to  take 
action  within  a  definite  period  of  time. 
The  telecommunications  trade  deficit 
cannot  be  ignored  any  longer.  Our 
country  has  gone  from  a  telecommuni- 
cations trade  surplus  of  almost  )1  bil- 
lion in  1980  to  a  deficit  of  almost  $2 
billion  last  year. 

As  a  result  of  a  number  of  decisions 
over  the  last  15  years  to  deregulate 
the  U.S.  telecommunications  market, 
foreign  telecommunications  firms  are 
now  able  to  compete  vigorously  in  the 
U.S.  telecommunications  market— by 
far  the  largest  in  the  world,  constitut- 
ing almost  half  of  the  global  market  in 
telecommunications.  This  rapid  in- 
crease of  foreign  suppliers  in  the 
American  market  starkly  contrasts 
with  the  very  slow  progress  of  U.S. 
companies  abroad. 

Last  year,  we  concluded  talks  with 
Japan— the  so-called  MOSS  talks— 
that  were  to  remove  the  last  vestige  of 
barriers  to  our  entry  into  the  Japanese 
telecommiuiications  market.  As  a 
result  of  these  talks,  Japan  rewrote  its 
telecommunications  regulatory  system 
in  such  a  way  that  it  now  mirrors  our 
own  regulatory  system  administered 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. These  actions  now  make 
Japan  the  most  open  regulatory 
market  in  the  world  next  to  our  own. 
With  this  agreement.  United  States 
telecommunications  firms  had  expec- 
tations of  increasing  their  share  of 
Japan's  market  from  about  4  to  25  per- 
cent. Instead  United  States  telecom- 
munications expoits  to  Japan  have  in- 
creased only  marginally.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions. United  States  sales  in  Japan 
continue  to  be  blocked  by  the  close  re- 
lationship between  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment and  its  firms  that  have  char- 
acterized the  Japanese  economy  for  a 
long  time. 

The  situation  in  Japan  is  not  all  that 
different  than  the  situation  in  other 
countries.  Almost  60  percent  of  the 
telecommunications  market  outside 
the  United  States  is  controlled  by  Gov- 
ernment procurement. 

For  these  reasons,  the  provisions  of 
title  II  are  especially  important.  Our 
trading  partners  must  imderstand  that 
efforts  to  open  markets,  alone,  are  not 
enough:  it  is  the  result  that  is  impor- 
tant. Either  U.S.  telecommunications 
must  increase  or  the  foreign  share  of 
our  telecommunications  market  will 
have  to  be  restricted. 

The  biU  also  requires  foreign  Inves- 
tors who  gain  a  controlling  or  signifi- 
cant interest  in  a  U.S.  asset  to  report 
certain  information  regarding  their 
U.S.  operations  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. Foreign  investment  in  U.S. 
businesses  and  other  assets  has  dou- 


bled in  the  last  5  years  to  at  least  $1.3 
trillion,  moving  the  United  States 
from  being  the  world's  largest  net 
lender  to  the  world's  largest  net 
debtor  nation— more  in  debt  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  than  Brazil  and 
Mexico  combined. 

The  money  Americans  have  sent 
abroad  to  pay  for  our  trade  deficit  has 
returned  here  as  investment  capitaL 
Foreign  banks  control  about  17  per- 
cent of  all  banks  assets  in  the  United 
States  and  were  responsible  for  almost 

25  percent  of  commercial  lending  in 
the  United  States  last  year.  In  many 
cities,  foreign  banks  have  become  a 
major  or  even  a  dominant  force.  In 
Buffalo,  NY,  82  percent  of  bank  assets 
are  foreign-owned.  In  Los  Angeles,  34 
percent  of  banks  assets  are  foreign 
controlled.  Foreign  banks  account  for 

26  percent  of  banks  assets  in  New 
York  City  and  18  percent  of  bank 
assets  in  Chicago. 

Not  only  has  their  penetration  of 
the  U.S.  maritet  increased,  but  our 
laws  permit  many  of  these  foreign 
banks  to  engage  in  business  activities 
here  that  our  banks  cannot  engage  in. 
For  example,  in  California  there  are 
24  foreign  banks  that  own  or  control 
about  50  firms  engaged  in  nonbanking 
activities. 

As  a  result,  the  bill  requires  a  study 
to  be  done  of  the  extent  to  which  U.S. 
financial  institutions  can  engage  in  ac- 
tivities abroad  that  foreign  financial 
institutions  engage  in  here.  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  telecommunications,  we 
must  evaluate  foreign  access  to  our 
market  in  light  of  conditions  placed  on 
us  abroad. 

Foreign  investment  has  manifested 
itself  in  construction  and  real  estate  as 
well.  Japanese  investment  in  United 
States  real  estate  last  year  was  be- 
tween $3.5  and  $5  billion.  This  year 
Japanese  investment  in  real  estate  wiD 
jump  to  about  $1  billion  per  month. 

Likewise,  Japanese  construction  and 
engineering  activities  in  the  United 
States  has  Increased  from  nearly  noth- 
ing In  1981  to  almost  $2  billion  in  1985. 
Some  have  estimated  that  as  much  as 
25  percent  of  commercial  construction 
in   the   United  States   last   year  was 
done  by  Japanese  firms.  In  fact,  our 
own  Government  has  hired  a  Japanese 
construction  and  engineering  firm  to 
build  a  new  Embassy  for  us  in  Egypt. 
On  the  other  hand.  United  States 
construction  and  engineering  compa- 
nies have  received  far  less  favorable 
treatment  from  Japan's  Government. 
For  almost  10  years,  the  United  States 
has  been  negotiating  so  that  U.S.  con- 
struction and  engineering  firms  could 
participate   in   the    huge.    $8   billion 
Kaiisai  airport  project.  To  date  very 
little  progress  has  been  made,  despite 
more     favorable     statements     from 
Japan's  Government  in  recent  weeks. 
Only  a  handful  of  contracts  have  been 
awarded  to  U.S.  companies. 
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As  a  result,  the  bOl  would  initiate 
301  Invwtlgationa  against  Japan  on 
trade  in  oomtruetlon,  engineering,  ar- 
diltectural,  and  consultancy  services. 
Negotiations  have  already  failed  in 
this  caae:  it  is  time  to  take  direct 
acU<Ni  so  that  Jajmn  wiU  be  forced  to 
change  its  teeatment  of  United  States 
oooipanles. 

Fbially.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
many  critical  U.8.  industries  have 
been  seriously  weakened  by  unfair 
trade  practices.  For  these  Industries  to 
once  again  beorane  competitive  in  the 
world  market,  we  have  to  do  more  to 
make  the  economic  environment  com- 
petitive. For  example,  the  Defense  De- 
partment recently  concluded  that  the 
oompetiUve  poaltion  of  the  UJS.  semi- 
conductor Industry  "is  very  tenuous  in 
terms  of  present  manufacturing  capa- 
brnty"  and  that  "Steps  to  preserve  its 
viability  must  be  taken  with  dispatch." 

As  a  result,  the  bill  contains  an  au- 
thorisati<m  of  $100  million  for  each  of 
the  next  5  fiscal  years  to  provide 
matching  grants  to  the  semiconductor 
industry  to  develop  new  and  advanced 
manufacturing  technologies.  Both  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  semicon- 
ductor industry  have  concluded  that 
this  is  the  only  way  for  the  n.S.  indus- 
try to  regain  its  competitive  position. 

Likewise,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
modify  the  u>Pllcatlon  of  tariff  cuts 
agreed  to  in  the  multilateral  trade  ne- 
gotiations caUed  for  In  the  bill  as 
those  cuts  affect  n.S.  industries  al- 
ready severely  impacted  by  imports. 
Many  U.S.  industries,  including  the 
chemical  industry,  are  already  in  a 
weakened  position  as  a  result  of  strong 
in^Mrt  competition.  In  such  cases,  it 
may  be  inappropriate  to  cut  tariffs 
drastically. 

Some  issues  were  not  addressed  in 
this  bilL  We  were  not  able  to  deal  with 
the  issue  of  digital  audiotape  [DAT] 
machines  in  this  bill.  This  issue  is  an 
important  one.  and  I  want  to  assure 
my  colleagues  who  are  interested  in 
this  issue  that  my  subcommittee  will 
act  swiftly  on  this  matter. 

We  have  scheduled  a  hearing  for  the 
middle  of  May  on  the  legislation  intro- 
duced to  require  protective  technology 
to  be  included  in  these  machines.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  address  this  issue 
fairly  with  an  understanding  of  the 
technology  involved,  and  without  the 
unnecessary  pressure  to  act  that  the 
premature  introduction  of  these  ma- 
chines into  the  U.S.  mai^et  would 
cause. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  bill  can 
be  helpful  in  reversing  our  trade  de- 
cline. It  sets  forth  a  new  aggressive  ap- 
proach on  trade.  It  makes  increased 
sales  in  foreign  mariuts  the  standard 
for  U.S.  trade  policy,  and  it  contains 
important  provisions  designed  to  make 
U.S.  industey  more  competitive.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill  their 
strong  support. 


LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

OXUTl. 

.  OXLET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
take  some  time  during  general 
to  point  out  some  of  the  prob- 
lem that  I  have  with  the  so-called 
t  amendment,  which  in  my  esti- 
mation is  antilnvestment  and  anti- 
trade. As  the  ranking  member  pointed 
out:  in  his  remarlcs.  the  amendment 
by  one  narrow  vote  in  the  Com- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Commerce.  I 
the  amendment  basically  be- 
I  think  it  would  result  in  unreal- 
c  and  unnecessary  reporting  or  dis- 
cliinire  burdens  on  foreign  Investors, 
have  many  concerns  about  the  po- 
itial  impact  of  these  provisions,  but 
particularly  concerned  about  the 
ntation  of  foreign  ownership  or 
lent  as  inherently  negative  for 
United  SUtes. 

seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
ought  to  be  encouraging  foreign  in- 
ent  in  this  country  instead  of 
uraglng  it.  That  is  exactly  what 
th|s  amendment  seelcs  to  do.  In  my  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  experi- 
enced some  of  the  positive  Ijenefits  of 
foiteign  investment,  lx)th  in  terms  of 
capital  investment  and  himian  invest- 
ment.  I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
nun,  that  Honda  of  America  Motor 
Co  has  made  a  major  investment  in 
Ohio,  not  only  an  investment  in  the 
PR  cessing  plant  in  Marysville,  but  re- 
cei  tly  Honda  of  America  announced  a 
M^O  million  expansion  of  the  already 
existing  $70  million  plant  that  will 
build  engines  for  Honda  automobiles 
and  motorcycles  in  Shelby  County, 
OI. 

1  hat  is  the  kind  of  investment,  it 
see  ms  to  me.  we  ought  to  be  encourag- 
ing It  will  provide  800  new  jobs  for  a 
tot  il  of  2,500  jobs  in  MarysviUe,  OH. 

a  1600 

\  lien  this  project  is  finished,  it  will 
me  in  that  two-thirds  of  the  content  of 
the  se  automobiles  will  be  made  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  also  remember  that  those 
autpmobiles  that  are  now  being  built 
in  Marysville,  OH,  are  now  being  ex- 
ported from  this  country  to  Taiwan  as 
wel  as  some  other  countries  in  the  Pa- 
cifkrim. 

Chairman,  Honda  is  a  proven 
woild  business  leader  with  a  proven 
coqunitment,  and  I  think  that  this 
Idnd  of  amendment  certainly  discour- 
age s  that  kind  of  investment  in  this 
coii  ntry. 

I  think  we  have  all  the  Information 
we  need  currently  under  present  law 
to  assess  the  impact  of  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  to  consider 
and  vote  for  the  Lent  amendment  to 
the  Bryant  amendment  when  the  op- 
poitunlty  presents  itself  tomorrow 
duilng  the  amendment  process  and 
aga  in  would  seek  the  Members'  atten- 
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tlon  to  the  very  dangerous  amendment 
that  is  contained  in  the  bill  as  present- 
ly wri^ML 

B«r.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentle^oan  yield? 

Mr.  bXLET.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to{  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's comments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  wave  a 
red  flag  of  caution.  As  the  House  of 
Representatives  considers  H.R.  3,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  proceed  cautiously. 

Gracing  for  simplistic  solutions  to 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  may  seem  attrac- 
tive, bat  Congress  cannot  simply  play 
politic^  with  this  trade  bill.  H.R.  3  may 
soon  liecome  our  national  trade  policy. 
At  stake  is  no  less  than  the  economic 
stability  of  our  Nation. 

No  single  piece  of  legislation  can 
eliminate  our  current  trade  imbalance. 
It's  ju4t  not  that  easy.  But,  whUe  no 
legislation  can  totally  ciu-e  our  trade 
problems,  protectionist  trade  legisla- 
tion cafi  certainly  send  the  world  econ- 
omy into  a  tailspin.  I  can  think  of  no 
legislation  pending  before  Congress 
with  more  ominous  potential  conse- 
quencek  than  trade  legislation. 

I  apblaud  the  bipartisan  spirit  in 
which  H.R.  3  has  been  crafted.  While  I 
cannot  I  endorse  every  provision  con- 
tained to  H.R.  3, 1  do  believe  the  legis- 
lation pioves  away  from  the  protec- 
tionist provisions  of  last  year's  trade 
bill  and  moves  toward  a  more  responsi- 
ble congressional  response. 

H.R.  3  toughens  the  U.S.  response  to 
foreign!  nations'  unfair  trade  practices, 
promotes  U.S.  exports,  and  recognizes 
the  importance  of  improved  education 
and  job  training.  Unfortimately,  this 
bill  does  not  address  the  Federal 
budget]  deficit,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant thing  Congress  could  do  to 
solve  oiir  trade  deficit. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  in  the  fervor  of  the 
moment,  this  House  may  change  the 
balance  of  H.R.  3  by  adopting  the 
Gephaiidt  amendment. 

The  modified  Gephardt  language 
now  contained  in  H.R.  3  requires 
dollar-for-doUar  U.S.  retaliation 
againstj  unfair  foreign  trading  prac- 
tices. tThe  Gephardt  amendment 
would  require  a  10-year  reduction  in 
trade  surpluses  regardless  of  whether 
the  surplus  results  from  unfair  trade. 

The  Imodlfied  Gephardt  language 
says  to  I  our  trading  partners,  play  by 
the  rules.  The  Gephardt  amendment 
says  tO]  our  trading  partners,  even  if 
you  plapr  by  the  rules,  we  will  punish 
your  country  if  you  are  more  success- 
ful than  we  are. 

Retaliation  will  occur.  No  one  in  this 
Congre$s  can  control  the  reactions  the 
Gephaitit  amendment  will  put  in 
place.  It's  a  little  like  the  mad  scien- 
tist, wto  mixed  a  little  of  this  and  a 


little  of  that  but  produced  an  explo- 
sion instead  of  gold. 

As  a  Representative  or  our  Nation's 
third  busiest  port,  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  jeopardizes 
the  jobs  of  more  than  32.000  Texans 
directly  dependent  on  the  port's  activi- 
ties. 

Free  and  fair  trade  benefits  all 
Americans — especially  Houstonians. 
An  estimated  160,000  Texans— more 
than  3  percent  of  the  State's  total 
work  force  and  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  work  force  in  Harris 
County— receive  direct  l>enefits  from 
the  port.  Forty  percent  of  all  agricul- 
tural products  produced  In  the  United 
States  are  exported,  as  are  20  percent 
of  all  goods  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

So,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  with 
caution.  We  should  set  a  course 
toward  a  more  fair  and  open  world 
trade  arena,  not  toward  economic  stag- 
nation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bil- 
bratI. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Ctwurman.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commerKl  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Fascell,  for 
his  support  and  efforts  to  facilitate  legislative 
action  on  title  III  of  H.R.  3. 

I  especially  would  like  to  recognize  the  work 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Sutxx)mmittee  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  Mr. 
BONKER,  and  the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Roth, 
for  their  hard  work  and  diligence  In  putting  to- 
gether a  trade  bill.  As  a  freshman  Member, 
and  a  new  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
want  to  personally  recognize  their  help  and 
leadership. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  we  are  considering  today  a 
measure  wtiich  can  restore  America's  com- 
petitive edge  in  intematk>nal  trade  and  begin 
to  reduce  our  trade  deficit.  Since  1981,  when 
our  trade  deficit  was  $40  billion,  we  have  seen 
it  grow  to  a  record  $148.5  billion  and  about 
$170  billion  in  1986.  At  4  percent  of  GNP,  the 
trade  defrcit  is  unprecedented  in  tx>th  size  and 
the  speed  with  whk:h  it  grew. 

Additk>nally,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  the  U.S.  high-technology  industry  will 
post  its  first  ever  trade  defk^it  in  1986.  Only  6 
years  ago,  this  industry  had  a  $27  billnn  sur- 
plus. 

These  figures  point  out  that  we  need  to  re- 
examine our  export  control  laws  and  consWer 
making  signifrcant  changes  that  will  help  our 
high-technology  industry  compete  overseas. 

A  major  source  of  information  that  was  pre- 
sented before  ttie  sut)committee  regarding  our 
current  export  Iteense  system  was  the  report 
prepared  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 

I  won't  take  the  time  to  review  the  findings 
and  recommertdattons  of  the  report,  but  I 
woukJ  Hke  to  emphasize  one  aspect  of  the 
report  And  that  is  that  export  controls  have 
cost  the  American  econonry  $9.3  billkw  and 
188,000  jobs  a  year  and  worsened  relattons 
with  allied  nations,  without  signifk»ntly  Improv- 
ing national  security. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  taken  the  findings  of  the  report  and 
has  incorporated  ttwm  into  a  bill  ttiat  wW 
insure  that  our  high-technokjgy  industry  gets 
back  into  the  wortd's  competitive  martcet 

Title  III  of  the  tHil  contains  initiatives  to  open 
new  martlets  for  U.S.  exports,  to  protect  U.S. 
business  interests  abroad,  and  to  streamline 
our  export  control  system  in  a  way  that  will 
enhance  national  security  »»tiile  strengthenir»g 
America's  high-technotogy  irxlustrial  tiase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woukJ  like  to  address  sever- 
al provisk>ns  in  the  bill  that  I  feel  are  impor- 
tant 

Recognizing  the  need  for  export  promotion, 
the  legislation  gives  the  U.S.  Foreign  Com- 
mercial ServKe  statutory  authority.  The  Serv- 
ice is  currently  engaged  in  developing  new 
markets  overseas  and  has  been  partkxjlarty 
helpful  to  small-  and  medium-sized  business- 
es. The  rT>easure  authorizes  more  overseas 
positions  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
and  provides  addltk>nal  resources  for  the  de- 
velopment of  overseas  agricultural  markets. 

In  the  export  control  area,  ttie  package 
carefully  balances  the  protectkxi  of  our  na- 
tional security  and  promotmn  of  U.S.  exports 
necessary  to  strengthen  our  high-technotogy 
Iridustrial  base.  The  bill  streamlines  the  export 
Ik^nsing  system  to  focus  on  high-technotogy 
goods  that  are  crittoal  to  U.S.  security  inter- 
ests, and  to  reduce  Itoensing  requirenrtents  on 
exports  of  low-technotogy  goods  to  Western 
countries. 

Low-level  goods  that  are  no  tonger  militarily 
important  are  removed  from  ttie  control  list 
and  ineffective  unilaterial  coritrds  are  limited. 
We  also  establish  an  Export  Administration 
Reform  Commission  to  examine  the  current 
export  control  system  ar>d  report  on  recom- 
mendations and  reforms  for  a  more  effective 
and  efficient  system. 

This  proposal,  whtoh  I  authored  in  subcom- 
mittee, will  review  the  effectiveriess  of  our 
export  Itoensing  system  and  make  recomoien- 
dattons  to  Congress  to  strengthen  ttw  control 
system  to  te  nrxxe  effective  in  protecting  U.S. 
and  Western  military  technology. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
letter  sent  to  Chairman  Bonker  from  Mr. 
Lionel  dmer,  former  Under  Secretary  for 
Intemattonal  Trade,  in  support  of  ttie  Commis- 
ston. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  goal  of  this  legisla- 
tton  is  to  restore  America's  competitiveness 
around  the  worid.  I  urge  support  of  it 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  foltowing  letter 
and  excerpts  of  secttorw  339  and  340: 
Paul,  Weiss,  RmuifD, 
Wharton  a  Garrison, 
Washington,  DC.  MarOi  30,  1987. 
Hon.  Don  Bonkxk, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  Hoiue  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC. 
Dkar  Don:  Many  thanks  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  share  with  your  Subcommittee  my 
thoughts  on  current  efforts  to  reform  the 
U.S.    export   control   system.   Despite   the 
"winds  of  change"  being  felt  in  recent  weeks 
and  the  committed  efforts  of  Secretary  Bal- 
drige  and  Paul  Preedenl)erg,  it  remains  my 
sincere  belief  that  fundamental  reform  is 
necessary.  The  establishment  of  a  "blue- 
ribtwn"    commission    to    shape    enduring 
reform  is  essential. 


During  the  question  and  answer  period 
following  my  testimony,  the  issue  was  raised 
as  to  the  utility  of  "commissions."  I  fear 
that  my  response  was  not  satisfactory.  On 
reflection,  I  l>elieve  a  strong  case  can  and 
should  be  made  for  the  usefulness  of  com- 
missions. Admittedly,  commissions  are  not 
always  an  effective  solution  for  every  prol>- 
lem  and  sometimes  have  been  used  to  post- 
pone actions  or  sidestep  tough  dedsions. 
But  in  fact  they  have  proved  extremely 
useful  in  many  instances  of  recent  vintage. 
Four  examples  come  to  mind: 

The  President's  Social  Security  Reform 
Commission  (the  "Greenspan  Commission") 
took  the  politically  intractable  Social  Secu- 
rity dilemma  and  reached  a  compromise 
suitable  to  Congress.  The  Commission  rec- 
ommended benefit  changes  and  payroll  tax 
increases  which  restored  financial  stability 
to  the  Social  Security  trust  funds; 

The  President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces  (the  "Scowcroft  Commission") 
bridged  divisions  between  the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress  over  the  MX  missUe  and 
paved  the  way  for  full-scale  development  of 
the  small  ICBM: 

The  President's  Blue-Ribtx>n  Commission 
on  Defense  Management  (the  "Packard 
Commission")  made  a  number  of  reconmien- 
dations  for  broad  organizational  changes  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  many  of  which 
were  adopted  by  Congress  and  are  being  im- 
plemented: and 

The  President's  Commission  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness  (the  "Young  Commission") 
served  to  generate  interest  and  focus  delwte 
on  many  trade-related  issues  currently 
under  coitsideration  in  the  House  and 
Senate;  even  though  there  has  been  criti- 
cism expressed  as  to  the  lack  of  adequate  at- 
tention to  this  report,  there  is  no  doubt  it 
stands  as  one  of  the  premier  statements  on 
'  •  competitiveness. ' ' 

I  believe  similar  success  is  possible  for  the 
proposed  export  control  commission.  It  is 
now  more  than  ten  years  since  the  "Bucy 
Commission"  examined  the  premises — tech- 
nical, strategic  and  practical— on  which  the 
export  control  system  is  based.  This  decade 
has  witnessed  astonishing  change  in  the 
character,  content,  and  complexity  of  tech- 
nology. It  is  time  to  reexamine  these  prem- 
ises again.  I  note  that  the  proposal  for  the 
export  control  (M>mmission's  establishment 
has  been  reported  out  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  look  forward  to  helping  in  any 
way  I  can  to  see  that  this  provision  is  en- 
acted. 

Sincerely. 

liiONSL  H.  Gufm. 

SBCnOM  33»— KXPORT  AMCIWISTRATIOH 

RKTORM  comassioN 

This  section  directs  the  President  to 
create,  not  later  than  80  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  an  Export  Administration 
Reform  Commission,  to  examine  the  cur- 
rent export  control  system  and  report  on 
recommendations  and  reforms  for  a  more 
effective,  efficient  system  Membership  on 
the  Commission  is  to  be  comprised  of  24  in- 
dividuals knowledgeable  in  relevant  scientif- 
ic, business,  or  legal  matters.  12  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  President  and  12  by 
the  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  yet  fimdamental 
export  control  issues  concerns  the  definition 
of  what  is  militarily  significant.  The  current 
export  control  system  is  iMsed  on  control- 
ling items  which  could  enhance  the  military 
capability  of  adversaries,  yet  nowhere  in 
statute  or  regulation  Is  there  a  definition  of 
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what  constitutes  those  mUitaxUy  critical 
goods  SLQd  technologies  whose  acquisition 
could  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to  overcome 
its  deflctendes.  or  whose  control  is  prmctica- 
Ide  for  the  period  necessary  to  m»int»in  a 
VJB.  qualitative  advantage.  There  Is  no  well- 
defined  criteria  within  the  V£.  Govern- 
ment, let  alone  on  a  multilateral  basis 
within  COCOM.  to  determine  whether  sr 
good  or  techncdogy  wUl  significantly  en- 
hance Soviet  military  capability. 

The  purpose  of  the  Export  Administration 
Reform  Oommisston  is  to  empanel  a  group 
of  technical  experts  to  derive  a  consensus  as 
to  what  constitutes  strateglc/criUcal  goods 
and  technology,  and  then  apply  such  crite- 
ria to  the  control  list  Only  with  such  agree- 
moit  can  effective  decontrol  and  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  of  the  control  list  occur. 

The  committee  notes  the  highly  success- 
ful efforts  of  such  commissions  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  <m  Strategic  Forces,  the 
President's  Blue-Ribbon  Commission  on  De- 
foise  Management,  and  the  President's 
Cotnmlsrion  on  Industrial  Competitiveness, 
in  addresslnc  complex  matters  and  recom- 
mending practical  solutitm.  It  has  been 
more  than  10  year*  since  the  Bucy  Commis- 
sion (Report  of  the  Defense  Science  Board 
Task  Force  on  Export  of  U.S.  Technology) 
examined  the  premises— technical,  strategic, 
and  practical— upon  which  the  export  con- 
trol system  is  baaed,  yet  the  fundamental 
nature  of  modem  technology  has  chuiged 
dramatically.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences report.  "Balancing  the  National  Inter- 
est- UjS.  National  Sectirity  Export  Controls 
and  Global  Economic  Competition"  and 
other  studies  have  noted  problems  of  the 
current  system.  The  committee  intends  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Reform  CcHnmission  will  assist  pol- 
icymakers in  identifying  solutions  to  these 
matters,  and  provide  the  basis  for  altering 
the  export  control  system  to  be  more  effec- 
tive in  protecting  VS.  and  Western  military 
security  and  economic  vitality. 
sccnoN  340— rmsiiros  amd  dcclahatioh  of 
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This  section  sets  forth  a  series  of  congres- 
■i<Mial  findings  and  policy  statements  con- 
cerning national  security  export  controls, 
many  of  which  are  based  on  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sdotces  report  The  provisimi  also 
amends  section  3  of  the  act  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  tninitntetng  unnecessary 
regulatory  burdens  on  exporters  *  *  *. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  WAZMAirl. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  seek  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  a  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Pahrta].  to 
whom  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  express  great  disappointment  that 
Jurisdictional  concerns  over  a  provi- 
sion to  improve  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration's  [FDA]  import  inspec- 
tion operations  got  in  the  way  of  en- 
acting good  policy.  In  response  to  ju- 
risdictional concerns  expressed  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
I  reluctantly  agreed  to  withdraw  a  por- 
tion of  the  trade  bill  dealing  with 
import  inspections  on  raw  agricultural 
commodities.  I  am  extremely  disap- 
pointed that  these  concerns  were  not 


resolved  so  that  prompt  congressional 
action  could  have  been  taken  on  this 
volalfile  issue. 

MS  amendment,  which  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, reflected  the  recommendations 
of  a|i  18-month  General  Accounting 
Of  fide  investigation  that  identified  se- 
rious deficiencies  in  food  import  in- 
spection operations.  GAO  found  that 
less  than  1  percent  of  imported  food 
shipihents  are  inspected  and  that 
more  than  6  percent  were  found  to 
contain  illegal  pesticide  residues.  In 
addlBon  to  inadequate  sampling,  GAO 
founll  that  FDA's  enforcement  system 
Is  seriously  flawed.  For  instance,  GAO 
found  that  more  than  45  percent  of 
the  contaminated  shipments  reached 
Ametican  consumers  because  they 
were  never  recalled  from  the  market. 
And  FDA  levied  fines  against  the  vio- 
latorf  in  only  10  percent  of  these 
casesj 

American  consumers  will  continue  to 
be  e^^Tosed  to  unreasonable  risks  from 
dangf  rous  pesticides  until  these  prob- 
lems are  resolved.  The  gaps  in  our 
import  inspection  system  must  be  ad- 
dressed if  we  are  to  ensure  that  im- 
ported fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
meet  the  standards  we  set  for  domestic 
produce  grown  and  sold  in  this  coun- 
try.  [ 

While  I  am  extremely  disappointed 
that  Jurisdictional  concerns  got  in  the 
way  of  this  legislation,  I  stand  ready 
to  giie  my  full  cooperation  and  sup- 
port to  any  future  efforts  to  pass  sub- 
stantive legislation  on  this  issue. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment be  willing  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
at  th]$  time? 

Mr.i  WAXMAN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  cooperation  in  with- 
drawing his  amendment  on  FDA  moni- 
toring of  imported  food  for  illegal  pes- 
ticide residues.  I  also  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  his  efforts 
to  address  this  most  serious  public 
healtn  problem. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Energy 
and  qommerce  Committee  has  already 
begu4  an  extensive  review  of  FDA's 
monitoring  of  pesticide  residues  in 
food.  (We  fuUy  expect  to  develop  legis- 
latioq  which  not  only  addresses  im- 
ported food,  as  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would,  but  domestically 
produced  food  as  well.  In  addition,  our 
comniittee  will  explore  the  need  for 
'orcement  powers  and  penalties 
ible  the  FDA  to  better  protect 
lerican  consimier. 
concern  with  the  gentleman's 
amen^ent  is  more  than  Jurisdiction- 
al. "Bhe  problems  at  FDA  go  far 
beyond  the  provisions  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  warrant  legisla- 
tion that  is  comprehensive.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  my  concern  is  that 
the  amendment  would  have  the  unin- 
tended effect  of  undercutting  the 
Energy   and   Commerce   Committee's 
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A.  I  know  the  gentle- 
my  concerns  over  this 
I  would  ask  if  you  would  de- 
e  hearing  and  legislative 
that  are  planned  in  your 
committete  to  investigate  the  problems 
associate^  with  FDA  monitoring  of 
food  and  ito  address  the  Issue  in  a  sub- 
stantial D^anner.  I  assume  that  the  leg- 
islation, b.R.  1778,  that  I  introduced 
along  with  Frank  Horton,  Tokt 
CoELHO,  and  other  coUeagues  would  be 
given  coittideration  during  this  time. 

Mr.  wAXMAN.  The  hearing  sched- 
ule is  full.  The  Oversight  and  Investi- 
gations Siibcommittee  will  hold  an  ini- 
tial hearing  on  Thursday,  April  30, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Enviipnment  will  hold  hearings  on 
the  soon-to-be-released  National  Acad- 
emy of  Stiences  report  on  unsafe  pes- 
ticides. In  addition,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment  vrtll 
begin  considering  legislation  as  soon  as 
we  fully  understand  the  scope  and 
nature  of  the  problems  with  FDA's 
performance.  I  expect  our  legislative 
hearings  will  be  in  June  or  July,  and  I 
intend  to  include  the  gentleman's  bill, 
H.R.  1778,  in  those  hearings. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  providing  this  information. 
The  problems  in  our  import  inspection 
operations  not  only  threaten  Ameri- 
can consiimers,  but  also  put  American 
farmers  at  an  unfair  competitive  dis- 
advantage. Tough  action  is  needed  to 
resolve  these  problems  and  you  can  be 
assured  taat  I  will  offer  my  support  to 
efforts  w|iich  will  address  these  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  Liarr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  tjo  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [tJik.  Dannemsyer]. 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Leht]  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  3  and  to  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment whi^h  will  be  offered  tomorrow. 
I  take  thi$  time  in  the  well  to  bring  at- 
tention toj  what  I  believe  should  be  the 
thrust  of  lour  efforts  of  dealing  with 
this  negative  trade  balance  with  the 
rest  of  th^  world. 

This  ^mber  from  California  be- 
lieves that  the  negative  trade  balance 
and  the  Federal  deficit  are  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin.  If  we  seek  to  reduce  our 
trade  deficit  with  our  trading  partners, 
we  must  first  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  which  is  resulting  in  the 
Federal  tmde  deficit. 

How  d^  we  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit?  Bear  in  mind  that  we 
have  reac  led  catastrophic  proportions 


in  terms  of  the  debt  we  are  creating 
and  loading  on  future  generations.  In 
fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  and  1988.  we 
will  have  added  two-thirds  of  a  trillion 
dollars  to  the  national  debt.  The 
prime  rate  that  exists  in  this  country 
is  at  7%  percent.  Our  major  trading 
partners  in  Japan  and  Germany  have 
a  prime  rate  that  is  half  that,  approxi- 
mately. 

If  we  want  to  know  why  goods  pro- 
duced in  America  are  not  competitive 
in  world  markets,  it  is  because  the  cost 
of  capital  that  our  American  produc- 
ers have  to  pay  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  is  way  out  of  sync, 
way  out  of  balance,  not  competitive 
with  the  goods  produced  in  Japan  and 
West  Germany.  That  is  the  reason 
that  our  goods  are  not  competitive  in 
world  markets. 
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Since  September  1985,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  activities  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  James  Baker, 
doing  the  best  he  can,  wandering 
arovmd  the  world,  first  saying  that  the 
dollar  is  too  high,  the  dollar  should  go 
down,  and  now.  as  he  had  begun  to 
drive  down  the  dollar,  the  dollar  is 
dropping  too  far. 

What  is  the  solution  to  this  mess  in 
which  we  find  ourselves?  I  believe  that 
we  should  be  addressing  oiu-  attention 
to  reducing  the  interest  cost  in  main- 
taining the  national  debt.  How  do  we 
do  that?  We  must  recognize  that  when 
we  went  down  the  road  of  a  paper 
dollar  in  1968  by  separating  the  dollar 
from  gold,  which  act  was  believed  to 
be  for  good  reasons,  we  should  chalk 
that  off  to  an  interesting  experiment 
and  declare  it  to  be  over.  Because  up 
until  1968  the  Federal  Government 
could  sell  its  debt  in  the  credit  mar- 
kets for  under  3  percent.  Today  the 
average  cost  of  maintaining  our  na- 
tional debt  is  about  9%  percent  on  a 
S2.2  trillion  national  debt.  If  we  want 
to  get  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  na- 
tional debt  down  from  9V4  percent  to 
under  3  percent,  we  must  give  the 
lender  of  capital  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  the  assurance  that 
when  he  gets  the  money  back,  it  will 
buy  what  it  bought  when  it  was  lent. 
That  is  the  definition  of  honest 
money. 

The  way  in  which  we  do  that  Is  to 
restore  credibility  to  the  credit  system 
of  this  Nation  by  backing  our  currency 
with  something  that  over  time  has 
proved  an  effective  hedge  against  in- 
flation; namely,  gold. 

There  is  roughly  60,000  tons  of  gold 
in  the  world  in  private  hands.  The 
owners  of  that  gold  have  to  pay  a  half 
a  point  a  year  to  have  it  stored.  We  be- 
lieve that  if  the  U.S.  Government 
would  say  to  the  world,  "Send  us  your 
gold  and  we  will  pay  you  a  point  to  a 
point-and-a-half  to  use  that  gold," 
that  the  world  will  respond  to  that 
positive  flow  in  terms  of  holding  gold. 


and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

We  would  Issue  long-term  bonds,  40- 
year  bonds,  gold-backed  bonds,  where- 
by the  lender  of  capital  would  receive 
back  his  gold  at  the  end  of  40  years  in 
the  quantity  he  has  lent.  The  interest 
on  that  gold-backed  bond  would  be 
payable  in  gold  on  an  annual  basis, 
probably  about  a  point  or  a  point-and- 
a-half  a  year.  We  would  convert  the 
gold  bullion  to  gold  coins  and  sell 
them  in  the  marketplace  for  cash. 
With  the  cash  we  would  retire  the 
short-term  debt. 

What  this  does  for  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  is  it  tiunis  the  entire 
cost  of  maintaining  the  national  debt 
from  short  term  to  long  term.  What 
does  that  mean  to  the  budget  deficit? 
We  have  about  six-tenths  of  a  trillion 
dollars  of  marketable  debt  coming  due 
within  the  next  year.  The  average  in- 
terest cost  on  this  portion  is  between  7 
and  8  percent.  If  we  refinance  this  por- 
tion of  it  by  a  gold-backed  bond  at 
under  2  percent,  you  can  see  that  we 
are  removing  5  to  6  points  off  the  cost 
of  maintaining  this  portion  of  the 
debt. 

By  refinancing  the  national  debt 
over  the  next  5  years  we  can  reduce 
the  interest  cost  of  maintaining  the 
national  debt  by  in  excess  of  $125  bil- 
lion a  year.  This  is  the  constructive 
way  to  do  it. 

By  reducing  this  excessive  cost  of  in- 
terest in  maintaining  the  national 
debt,  we  reduce  the  annual  interest  ex- 
pense, which  is  now  about  $200  billion 
a  year,  by  about  $125  billion  a  year.  It 
is  the  most  constructive  step  that  we 
in  Congress  can  take  at  this  point  to 
reduce  this  negative  trade  balance  by 
directing  our  attention  to  the  basic 
cause:  namely,  the  Federal  budget  def- 
icit. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Telecommunications 
and  Finance,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Market]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3,  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Act.  As  a  member  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  and  as 
chairman  of  that  committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Telecommunications  and  Fi- 
nance, I  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  Mr. 
DnTGELL,  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  my  sister  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Consumer  Protection,  and 
Competitiveness,  Mr.  Florio,  in 
urging  support  for  this  initiative. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  We  have  lost  valuable  time 
over  the  last  12  months,  watching  the 
trade  deficit  rise  to  $170  billion.  We 
are  aU  tired  of  setting  annual  record 
trade  deficits.  It  is  a  relief  to  know 
that  we  are  moving  forward  this  week 
with  comprehensive  trade  reform. 

The  President  has  said  that  the 
United   States   must   not   become    a 


"trade  patsy."  We  couldn't  agree  with 
him  more.  The  perception  of  the 
United  States  as  a  trade  patsy  is  al- 
ready widespread.  It  can  be  found  in 
the  failure  of  the  Japanese  to  live  up 
to  the  semiconductor  agreement.  It 
can  be  found  by  anyone  who  dares 
look,  and  it  is  costing  us  dearly.  We 
are  losing  jobs,  millions  of  jobs, 
through  our  inability  to  sell  American 
goods  overseas  and  our  unwillingness 
to  use  Euxess  to  U.S.  markets  as  the 
only  effective  lever  for  opening  up 
those  foreign  markets. 

Certainly  this  bill  is  no  panacea.  Our 
trade  deficit  is  the  result  of  a  complex 
set  of  economic  forces  all  conspiring  to 
keep  us  from  pulling  out  of  this  trade 
tailspin.  But  if  we  don't  do  what  we 
can.  when  we  can,  to  fight  back,  we 
are  not  doing  our  job. 

My  own  State  of  Massachusetts  is  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  world  trade 
for  economic  health.  More  than  15 
percent  of  the  goods  manuf  actived  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
are  for  foreign  export,  ranking  my 
State  sixth  in  the  Nation  in  its  de- 
pendence on  open  foreign  markets. 

Let  me  briefly  address  those  ele- 
ments of  this  bill  which  fall  within  my 
subcommittee's  primary  jurisdiction, 
which  includes  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  the  Sectirities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

First,  title  II,  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Trade  Act,  is  a  carefully  drawn 
title  which  has  the  purpose  of  opening 
up  foreign  markets  to  U.S.  companies. 
The  market  in  the  United  States  is 
uniquely  free  and  open.  In  contrast, 
almost  without  exception  our  foreign 
competitors  continue  to  run  their  tele- 
communications system  as  govern- 
ment-controlled, government-protect- 
ed monopolies.  As  a  result,  we  are 
taking  a  beating  in  this  critical  area  of 
global  competition.  The  legislation  af- 
fords the  President  ample  discretion 
not  only  to  negotiate  agreements  to 
remove  unfair  trade  barriers,  but  also 
to  fashion  appropriate  remedies  if 
those  negotiations  fail.  Most  impor- 
tantly, it  provides  a  deadline  for 
action.  Such  a  deadline  is  needed  to 
prevent  negotiations  from  becoming  a 
fonmi  for  maintaining  barriers  in  for- 
eign markets  while  foreign  manufac- 
turers continue  to  sell  freely  here.  We 
have  worked  closely  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences between  our,  respective  ver- 
sions of  this  title,  and  we  are  in  agree- 
ment. 

Second,  title  VII  includes  several  im- 
portant sections  of  concern  to  my  sub- 
committee. Section  701  makes  exten- 
sive changes  in  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  Last  year  this  identical 
section  was  agreed  to  by  several  com- 
mittees as  appropriate  to  protect 
honest  businesses  in  their  dealings 
abroad  and  to  penalize  foreign  bribery. 
We  have  worked  with  the  Committee 
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oa  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  maintain  the  deli- 
cate balance  achieved  last  fall.  The 
provision  Is  fully  supported  by  every- 
one concerned. 

Section  703  requires  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Treasury, 
wortdng  with  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative and  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commiiwion.  to  study  the  internation- 
al financial  services  market.  Financial 
services  are  a  growing  component  of 
international  trade.  The  provision  en- 
sures that  we  have  an  understanding 
of  the  relative  access  afforded  U.S. 
concerns  in  foreign  marliets  and  for- 
eign access  in  the  United  States.  I  em- 
phasiae  that  this  is  only  a  study,  no 
trade  action  is  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

Section  703  requires  foreign  holders 
of  certain  assets  in  the  United  States 
to  register  those  investments  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  infor- 
mation included  in  the  registration  is 
basic,  but  will  allow  researchers  and 
policymakers  alike  to  better  imder- 
stand  both  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States.  It  Is  important  to  note 
that  the  provision  included  in  the 
committee  print  differs  in  several  re- 
spects from  the  amendment  adopted 
in  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Coimnlt- 
tee.  Most  significantly,  the  threshold 
for  reporting  equity  investments- 
stock— has  been  raised  to  $50  million. 
and  debt  is  excluded  entirely. 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  permitted  to  allow  dociunents 
filed  before  other  agencies  to  substi- 
tute for  the  purposes  of  this  section  if 
they  contain  duplicate  information.  As 
a  result  of  these  amendments,  the  Se- 
curities Industry  Association  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  me  and  Chairman  Dm- 
GKLL  indicating  that  their  concerns 
about  this  provision  have  been  allevi- 
ated. I  have  attached  a  copy  to  this 
statement  to  be  included  in  the 
RicoRO  at  this  point. 
The  letter  f  oUows: 

SauuKiTiKs  ImnsTRT  Assocutioh. 

Waahinffton,  DC.  April  22,  1987. 
Hon.  JoHH  O.  DmGXLL, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Ray- 
tntm  House  Office  Building,   Wtuhing- 
ton.DC. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Market, 
Subcommittee      on      Telecommunications, 
Consumer    Protection,     and     Finance, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
House  Annex  Two,  Washington,  DC. 
DiAR   CHAmtXN   DnroEu.   ahd   Market: 
Leas  than  two  weeks  ago  we  wrote  to  you  to 
ezpreas  our  grave  concerns  over  the  foreign 
dttadomre  provision  of  Title  VII  of  HJl.  3. 
Ftre  specific  problems  were  outlined  in  that 
letter,    along    with    estimates    of    market 
Impact  and  suggested  solutions  to  minimiw 
maiket  disruptions. 

Today,  we  are  writing  to  confinn  that 
working  together  with  you.  Congressman 
Bryant,  and  your  staffs,  a  compromise  has 
been  reached,  alleviating  our  concerns 
about  market  impact  and  thereby  permit- 
ting  us  to  drop  our  objections  to  the  foreign 
diacloaure  provision  prior  to  floor  conslder- 
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atloni  As  all  of  us  are  aware,  the  legislative 
process  Is  one  of  negotiation  and  compro- 
mise. This  has  been  true  with  the  foreign 
disclosure  provision.  Your  constant  interest 
in  tMs  issue,  and  its  potential  impact  upon 
our  domestic  securities  marlcet  has  provided 
the  aecessary  touchstone  permitting  us  to 
workj  together  to  find  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion. I 

Th^nk  you  for  all  the  consideration  given 
us  di|ring  the  past  few  weeks.  We  look  for- 
ward ito  working  with  you  Shthis  and  many 
other  issues. 

Bincerely, 

'  Edwaxs  I.  O'Brikn. 

Mii.  Chairman,  I  think  from  my  per- 
spective in  our  subcommittee  we  have 
craftied,  along  with  Mr.  Rinaldo  and 
others,  I  think  amendments  that  have 
been  caref  uUy  considered  and  made  a 
lot  of  sense.  I  would  hope  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  agreement  that 
these  sections  are  particularly  needed. 

B4r.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  MatsuiI  for 
a  brief  colloquy. 

Mil  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  tmderstanding  that  sT-tion  212 
merely  clarifies  that  existing  author- 
ity permits  the  FCC  to  consider  inter- 
naticiial  trade  in  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities imder  the  Communica- 
tions! Act  of  1934  to  make  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  the  public  interest,  con- 
venience and  necessity,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MARKET.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Section  212  recognizes  that  interna- 
tional trade  may  be  an  important 
factor  in  such  decisions.  However,  the 
Comgoission  also  must  consider  the 
impa|;t  of  international  trade  "on  the 
abiliiiy  of  the  U.S.  telecommunications 
industry  to  be  competitive  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace  and  on  the  abili- 
ty of  the  American  public  to  obtain,  on 
a  conltinuing  basis,  quality  services  and 
equiUment." 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Then  the  gentleman 
would  agree  that  this  provision  does 
not  authorize  the  Commission  to  take 
action  solely  for  trade  reasons? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Yes.  and  I  believe 
that  Is  the  imderstanding  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce, Consiuner  Protection  and  Com- 
petitiveness, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jerse^.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
FlorIo]. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Yes.  Any  determina- 
tion fnade  by  the  Commission  in  the 
exeraise  of  its  authority  to  take  trade 
into  account  must  be  based  on  the 
Com«ilssion's  fundamental  obligation 
to  pifotect  the  pubic  interest,  conven- 
ience, and  necessity.  Moreover,  in 
makihg  any  determination  involving 
the  impact  of  international  trade,  the 
Commission  is  required  under  section 
212  ^  consult  with  the  U.S.  Trade 
Repr^ntative  and  other  appropriate 
execijtive  branch  officials.  In  addition, 
in  taking  any  actions  based  on  such  a 
detei^nination.  the  Conunlssion  should 
avoi(|  taking  actions  which  would  con- 
flict brtth  or  otherwise  interfere  with 
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separate  trade  actions,  including  nego- 
tiations, iwhich  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative or  other  trade-related  agen- 
cies are  taking. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  view  of  the 
ranking  ininority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Telecommunications 
and  Finance,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  as  to  whether 
this  is  hfe  understanding  of  the  provi- 
sion, sinoe  he  was  the  author  of  it. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man froqi  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rinauk)]. 

Mr.  RIKALDO.  I  concur  in  the  gen- 
tleman's I  interpretation.  The  amend- 
ment clarifies  current  law  and  states 
that  the  I  FCC,  in  making  its  decision 
on  the  public  interest,  should  take  into 
account,  where  appropriate,  the 
impact  qf  international  trade.  It  re- 
quires FCC  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive and  {other  executive  branch  offi- 
cials, and  contemplates  that  the 
impact  Of  international  trade  will  be 
only  one!  of  a  number  of  factors  con- 
sidered iB  evaluating  the  public  inter- 
est. J 

I  D  1620 

I  concur,  as  I  said.  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  is  hi<  Interpretation. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  I  \(ould  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Florio]  iind  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lent]  for  the  cooperative 
way  in  vrhich  we  have  been  able  to 
work  together  on  all  of  these  provi- 
sions, as  well  as  the  chairman  and  liis 
staff,  and  the  staff  of  the  minority, 
and  my  «wn  staff,  Mr.  Moulton,  who 
has  worked  long  and  hard  to  make 
these  prdvisions  acceptable  to  all  par- 
ties.       ] 

Mr.  RINALDO.  We  certainly  would 
like  to  th^nk  both  gentlemen,  the  gen- 
tleman fitom  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Florio] 
and  younself,  for  the  leadership  you 
have  shown  and  commend  you  for 
your  efforts  in  maldng  this  bill  a  reali- 
ty and  seeing  that  it  was  brought  to 
the  floori 

Mr.  USNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  \o  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Coats]. 

Mr.  CCXATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time.        I 

Mr.  Cl^airman.  I  join  with  many 
today  whp.  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
have  for  several  years  called  for  and 
worked  fpr  meaningful  trade  reform. 
There  is  ho  question  in  my  mind  that 
changes  n  our  trade  laws  need  to  be 
made.       { 

The  Enjergy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  {documented  counterfeiting, 
quota  fraiid,  targeting,  dumping,  subsi- 
dization, other  tariff  and  nontariff 
barriers  to  U.S.  exports,  copyright  and 
trademark  theft,  and  predatory  import 
surges  as  elements  of  our  trading  situ- 


ation that  can,  and  must  be  resolved, 
if  we  are  to  begin  to  stop  the  Job  and 
economic  losses  our  U.S.  industries  are 
facing. 

Our  trade  laws  simply  are  not  geared 
to  providing  balanced,  speedy,  and  ef- 
fective relief.  They  need  to  be  modern- 
ized to  respond  to  the  new  realities  of 
world  trade.  If  trade  remedies  or  nego- 
tiating leverage  are  available  too  little 
or  too  late,  they  may  as  well  not  be 
available  at  all.  If  there  is  no  real  im- 
petus for  our  trade  official  to  act,  not 
pressure  to  seek  solution,  there  will  be 
no  progress  in  reducing  our  trade  defi- 
cit. 

We  need  a  bipartisan,  meaningful 
trade  reform  package.  Many  of  the 
major  provisions  of  H.R.  3  represent  a 
positive  step  toward  achieving  that 
goal.  However,  I  continue  to  have  res- 
ervations over  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. It  has  the  potential  to  fracture 
the  basis  of  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion, could  impair  international  com- 
petitiveness, and  invite  retaliation. 
The  language  reported  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  a  more  flexi- 
ble approach,  which  offers  the  best 
change  for  progress  toward  opening 
markets  for  U.S.  companies,  while  en- 
suring our  existing  markets  will  not  be 
closed  to  our  exports. 

We  must  all  recognize  that  exports 
are  a  vital  part  of  our  national  econo- 
my. The  relationship,  however,  is 
clouded  by  the  detrimental  effect  that 
the  current  imbalance  has  on  Ameri- 
ca's businesses.  For  example,  in  my 
home  State  of  Indiana,  one  in  eight 
manufacturing  JoIjs  relate  to  exports, 
and  40  percent  of  our  crops  are  export- 
ed. In  my  own  district,  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  our  crops  are  exported;  and  in 
1986,  Indiana  was  second  in  the  Nation 
in  the  contribution  of  foreign  trade  to 
personal  income. 

Having  said  all  of  this,  we  must 
remain  mindful  of  the  importance  of 
our  export  markets  to  many  sectors  of 
our  economy.  While  comprehensive 
trade  reform  legislation  is  a  top  priori- 
ty, we  cannot  afford  to  adopt  protec- 
tionist measures  that  will  only  invite 
retaliation.  Therefore,  let  us  respond 
to  our  serious  trade  problems  with  fair 
and  strong  legislation.  But  not  legisla- 
tion that  will  only  harm  U.S.  interests. 
Our  purpose  in  changing  the  trade 
laws  should  be  to  ensure  a  better  trad- 
ing system  and  in  the  future  to  protect 
U.S.  Jobs  and  to  open  markets  for  U.S. 
producers. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Florio]  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  5  years 
foreign  ownership  of  American  farms, 
banks,  manufacturing  companies, 
stocks  and  bonds,  in  fact  assets  of  all 
types  liave  doubled,  based  upon  cur- 


rency   flow    information    from    the 
Biu^au  of  Economic  Affairs. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House 
that  is  without  an  anecdote  about  a 
recent  foreign  takeover  of  a  significant 
institution  or  asset  in  their  State  or 
district,  because  today  it  is  a  reality 
more  than  ever  liefore. 

The  fact  is  that  the  same  nations 
that  block  the  sale  of  American  prod- 
ucts in  their  countries,  the  reason  for 
which  this  bill  is  now  before  us,  also 
block  American  investments  in  their 
countries  in  many  cases.  Yet,  they 
come  to  the  United  States  and  invest 
freely  as  our  laws  have  always  permit- 
ted and  would  continue  to  permit  if 
this  bill  is  passed. 

Today  we  need  to  know  what  is  hap- 
pening to  us,  just  as  other  nations 
know  what  is  happening  to  them  with 
regard  to  foreign  ownership. 

In  spite  of  that  need  today,  unlike 
other  nations  of  the  world,  we  have  no 
effective  means  of  tracking  the  extent 
or  location  of  foreign  ownership  in  our 
economy. 

We  have  instead  a  hodge-podge  of 
laws,  incomplete  and  poorly  organized 
measures  which  keep  us  from  knowing 
even  basic  data  about  the  nature  and 
extent  of  foreign  ownership  of  Ameri- 
can assets. 

I  have  in  two  Congresses  introduced 
a  Foreign  Ownership  Disclosure  Act 
with  70  cosponsors,  a  much  compro- 
mised version  of  which  is  included  in 
H.R.  3  before  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  passed 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce by  a  narrow  margin  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  securities  industry,  and 
substantial  industrial  opposition,  in 
particular  from  foreign-owned  oil  and 
gas  operators  of  longstanding  in  this 
country. 

Those  objections  have  now  been  re- 
moved. The  Securities  Industry  Asso- 
ciation no  longer  opposes  this  provi- 
sion, the  Shell  Oil  Co.,  and  those  other 
good  foreign  citizens,  who  have  operat- 
ed here  a  very  long  time  and  have 
reason  to  be  concerned,  have  now  been 
satisfied.  They  have  removed  their  op- 
position as  well. 

That  clearly  would  account  for  the 
measure  by  which  this  matter  passed 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

The  bill  provides  no  barrier  to  for- 
eign investment.  Instead,  it  requires, 
as  do  our  allies,  simple  reporting  of 
large  amoimts  of  foreign  ownership  in 
America. 

What  must  be  reported?  The  infor- 
mation that  must  be  reported  is  simple 
and  basic.  It  is  not  complicated. 

Simply  put.  it  requires  the  reporting 
of  a  foreign  person's  identity,  national- 
ity, address,  and  the  type  of  industry. 
It  requires  the  date  the  interest  was 
acquired,  the  size  of  it.  and  the  pur- 
chase price  and  name,  location,  and 
the  industry  of  the  company. 


The  next  question  should  be,  of 
course,  when  and  luider  what  circum- 
stances must  reporting  take  place? 
Again,  it  is  only  when  that  foreign  ac- 
quisition is  significant.  When  over  5 
percent  of  a  U.S.  property  with  assets 
over  $5  million,  or  annual  sales  over 
$10  million  is  acquired,  those  ImlsIc 
items  that  I  Just  mentioned  must  be 
reported,  and  in  a  few  other  more 
complicated  situations,  yet  not  par- 
ticularly extensive  situations;  and 
second,  when  an  interest  of  5  percent 
or  less  is  acquired,  but  only  if  that  in- 
terest is  valued  at  over  $50  million  in 
the  case  of  a  business  or  $10  million  in 
the  case  of  real  estate. 

That  is  hardly  detailed  reporting. 
That  only  relates  to  very  significant 
chunks,  and  there  is  a  third  additional 
event  that  would  trigger  reporting. 
That  is  when  what  we  define  as  con- 
trol of  a  company  is  purchased  by  a 
foreign  interest. 

In  the  event  that  the  25  percent  or 
more  of  a  company  worth  $20  million 
was  purchased  by  foreign  interests, 
then  that  company  would  be  obligated 
to  file  the  same  information  that  a 
publicly  held  corporation  is  required 
to  file  today  already  with  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Republican  lead- 
ership of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  provision  which 
would  completely  blunt  its  central 
purpose.  Why?  Because  that  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  exempt  entire  classes  of 
foreign  persons,  or  entire  classes  of 
assets  from  the  reporting  requirement, 
and  an  order  such  as  this  would,  under 
the  wording  of  this  amendment,  would 
not  be  subject  to  review  or  to  appeal, 
obviously  preventing  the  compilation 
of  a  centralized  base  of  information 
which  is  the  central  purpose  of  this 
amendment  in  the  first  place. 

What  would  be  the  criterion  under 
which  that  Idnd  of  exemption  could 
take  place?  Simply  finding  that  a  sub- 
stantial impairment  of  beneficial  for- 
eign investment  in  the  United  States 
would  take  place. 

What  that  means,  when  you  give  it  a 
second  thought,  is  simply  this:  A 
nation  could  say  to  us,  if  you  make  us 
tell  you  about  it,  we  would  not  do  it. 

If  you  make  us  report  our  large  in- 
vestment, we  would  not  make  the  in- 
vestment. I  surely  hope  that  we  have 
not  reached  a  point  in  America  today 
where  foreign  investors  will  be  able  to 
tell  us  whether  or  not  our  laws  are  ap- 
plicable to  them. 

Foreign  investors  invest  here  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  place  to  invest.  It  is 
the  most  profitable.  They  do  not 
Invest  here  because  of  anonymity,  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  anonymity  here, 
nor  can  they  get  it  in  other  countries. 
In  fact,  they  come  here  today,  even 
under  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
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ment.  with  much  greater  freedom  of 
mooen  to  our  mai^et  for  Investment 
than  any  other  maricet  in  the  world. 

Unlike  most  of  the  countries,  we 
impose  no  predearanoe  requirements. 
We  impose  no  limitaticms.  except  in 
the  area  of  national  defense  and  tele- 
communications on  investment  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time. 

This  amendment  does  not  impose 
any  type  of  requirement  either. 
Simply,  what  it  does  is  say  that  large 
segments,  large  pieces  of  foreign  in- 
vestment in  this  country  must  be  re- 
ported so  that  we  wlU  have  an  ade- 
quate data  base  upon  which  to  make 
national  policy.  That  is  not  asking  too 
much. 

The  objections  of  those  who  should 
know,  the  Securities  Industry  Associa- 
tion, have  been  removed. 

a  1630 

The  original  objections  of  those  who 
originally  objected  based  upon  the 
fear  that  it  was  a  threat  to  our  own 
foreign-held  companies  which  have 
been  operating  here  for  a  very  long 
time  have  been  removed.  I  say  to  the 
If  embers  of  the  House  we  should  not 
purposely  ronain  in  the  dark.  We 
should  turn  on  the  lights  and  begin  to 
see  Just  exactly  where  we  are  headed 
under  the  current  trade  policies  and 
investment  policies  that  we  follow  in 
the  United  States  today. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DkLatI. 

Mr.  DiLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
ducted a  special  order  yesterday  trying 
to  outline  and  inform  this  Hotise  as  to 
the  true  facts  on  which  we  should  base 
a  trade  bm. 

We  have  based  this  entire  bill  on 
false  economics.  First  of  all,  we  talk 
about  our  huge  trade  deficit  and  ev- 
erybody quotes  the  figure  of  $170  bil- 
lion. However,  this  only  states  the 
merchandise  trade  deficit  and  is  not  a 
true  figure  of  our  actual  trade  deficit 
since  it  omits  service  exports.  For  in- 
stance, we  say  we  have  a  trade  deficit 
with  Canada  of  $22  billion.  When  in 
fact  if  you  count  service  industries  ex- 
ports, we  only  have  an  $11  billion  defi- 
cit with  Canada.  It  goes  on  and  on 
with  our  trade  policies.  We  count  ex- 
ports and  imports  wrong.  We  do  not 
include  securities  and  investments. 
The  gentleman  before  me  has  an 
amendment  that  is  going  to  seriously 
affect  our  foreign  investment,  that 
offsets  the  trade  deficit.  The  reason 
we  are  not  seeing  massive  depression 
right  now  or  recession  is  because  our 
trade  deficit  Is  offset  by  our  balance  of 
payments  of  investors.  The  Ji^^anese 
want  to  invest,  for  instance,  in  the 
United  States  because  they  do  not 
want  to  invest  in  J^Dan,  so  they  come 
over  here  and  invest.  That  creates  new 
industry  and  more  domestic  invest- 
ment That  is  why  we  have  created  so 
many  more  new  Jobs,  unlike  any  other 


coudtry.  I  think  it  is  bad  policy  to 
write  a  bill  based  on  emotion  and  write 
a  btl  based  solely  on  "imfair  trade 
practices".  There  are  some,  I  grant 
you  that,  and  we  ought  to  get  rid  of 
theqi  through  hard  negotiation,  some- 
thiiw  we  have  not  done  before;  but  I 
nee0  to  point  out  to  Members  that  we 
hav^  a  new  entitlement  program  in 
here^  The  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance! Program  included  in  H.R.  3  is  a 
new ,  entitlement  program.  Not  only 
wllljwe  give  people  who  are  laid  off, 
$4,0t0.  we  make  them  get  training  so 
they  can  receive  cash  every  week  plus. 
In  u  Idition.  we  make  up  the  difference 
if  tti  ey  are  paid  less  on  their  new  Job 
than  in  their  old  Job.  The  Government 
is  gang  to  pay  them  the  difference  to 
the  iime  of  seed  money  of  $1.6  billion, 
totally  disregarding  what  economists 
all  over  this  United  States  say,  both 
liberals  and  conservatives  and  every- 
IxkU  in  between  that  the  main  reason, 
the  fery  No.  1  reason  that  we  have  the 
tradt  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
men^  is  becaiise  of  our  Federal  budget 
deficit. 

M^.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
poii^  out  another  provision  in  this  bill 
that:  I  find  incredible.  It  includes  a 
provision  to  fiirther  restrict  exports  of 
crudb  oil  from  this  country  and  also 
starK  a  whole  new  restriction  on  re- 
finea  petroleum  products  exports.  In 
othef-  words,  foreign  countries  that 
desiee  to  engage  in  foreign  trade  with 
us  by  buying  our  oil  or  gasoline  or  Jet 
fuel  or  whatever,  now  may  not  do  so. 
The  hypocrisy  of  this  provision— one 
that  would  restrict  exports  from  this 
country  when  the  entire  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  expand  exports  from  this 
country.  And  on  top  of  this,  it  targets 
an  Industry  that  has  already  been 
brought  to  its  knees  because  of  the  de- 
pression in  the  price  of  oil.  This  Con- 
gresf  is  kicking  the  oil  producers  when 
theyi  are  down  about  as  low  as  they 
can  go.  This  to  me  is  a  disgrace  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
trad^bill. 

Mt.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fonUa  [Mr.  DorhanI. 

Mf .  E>ORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  do  not  have  anything 
spe<vic  to  add  to  this  energy  section 
but  t  do  want  to  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Gephardt  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  time  is  going  to  be  hard 
to  come  by  tomorrow,  as  Members  of 
this  distinguished  body  begin  to  real- 
ize t^t  we  are  Jeopardizing  the  world 
economy. 

Mt.  Chairman,  tomorrow  the  world 
will '.  be  watching  the  debate  on  this 
floor  that  will  determine  if  there  is  to 
be  a  global  trade  war.  If  the  protec- 
tionists in  the  House  get  their  way  and 
we  enact  the  Gephardt  amendment,  a 
trade  war  is  exactly  what  we'll  get. 
And  if  that  happens,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
will  be  1929  all  over  again. 
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Propoi  lents  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment cltim  that  their  bill  is  not  pro- 
tectionism. Industrial  welfare  queen 
Lee  ladocca  agreed,  labeling  that 
charge  a  "bum  rap."  But  they  are  fool- 
ing themselves,  Mr.  Chairman.  This 
amendment  is  the  most  protectionist 
piece  of  legislation  the  United  States 
has  seen  since  Smoot-Hawley  and  de- 
serves quick  and  certain  defeat.  The 
very  idei  of  legislating  a  trade  deficit 
or  surplfis  is  absurd.  The  Gephardt 
amendment  is  truly  the  Oramm- 
Rudmanj  of  trade,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  (^ramm-Rudman  the  Congress 
has  the  ibility  and  the  duty  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit.  The  Congress  has 
no  business  dictating  a  specific  trade 
deficit  ot  surplus. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  in  their  headlong 
rush  to  prompt  a  global  trade  war  and 
trigger  a  worldwide  depression,  the 
protectionists  have  ignored  fundamen- 
tal economic  commonsense,  and  have 
Invented  economic  laws  to  suit  their 
purpose.  iThey  have  indeed  resurrected 
the  ghosts  of  Smoot-Hawley. 

Paced  With  a  growing  economy  and 
lacking  in  economic  stick  with  which 
to  beat  Ronald  Reagan,  the  protec- 
tionists have  latched  onto  the  trade 
deficit  as  an  economic  cause  celebre, 
without  even  understanding  what  it 
represents.  They  should  take  a  look  at 
a  1976  Treasury  advisory  committee 
study  04  the  international  trade  ac- 
counts. The  report  stated: 

The  wotds  "surplus"  and  "deficit"  should 
be  avoided  Insofar  as  possible. 

Because  the  terms- 
are  frequently  taken  to  mean  that  the  de- 
velopments are  "good"  or  "bad"  respective- 
ly. Since  that  interpretation  is  often  incor- 
rect, the  iterms  may  be  widely  misunder- 
stood and  kiaed  in  lieu  of  analysis. 

Economist  Herbert  Stein  echoed  this 
sound  logic  when  he  recently  wrote: 

The  trade  deficit  does  not  belong  to  any 
identifiable  entity.  It  is  simply  a  statis- 
tic, the  accumulated  transactions  of 
millions  of  Americans,  some  of  whom 
have  deficits  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  some  of  whom  have  surpluses. 

What  makes  the  protectionists  who 
support  the  Gephardt  amendment  be- 
lieve thfit  they  have  the  collective 
wisdom  to  determine  an  appropriate 
trade  deficit  or  surplus?  What  makes 
supporters  of  this  amendment  think  it 
will  savei  UJS.  jobs?  Will  Mr.  Gephardt 
and  the  |other  protectionists  find  Jobs 
for  many  of  the  200,000  import-export 
workers  at  the  Port  of  Long  Beach, 
many  of  whom  live  in  my  district,  who 
will  be  lAid  off  as  a  result  of  this  legis- 
lation? What  are  the  protectionists 
going  ta  do,  retrain  my  constituents 
for  Jobs  in  obsolete,  inefficient,  pro- 
tected industries — Jobs  that  will  even- 
tally  be  lost  too? 

It  is  [ludicrous,  indeed  downright 
dangeroos,  for  Congress  to  try  and 
solve  a  ^'statistic"  that  most  of  them 
don't  evta  understand.  Capitalism  is  a 


messy  business,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  flux,  constantly 
moving  forward  and  evolving.  The  pro- 
tectionists don't  seem  capable  of  un- 
derstanding that  we  no  longer  inhabit 
a  world  where  "we"  compete  against 
"them."  The  world  has  become  too 
interdependent,  which  is  why  we  say 
trading  "partner,"  a  word  which  car- 
ries a  connotation  of  interdependence 
and  trust.  Efforts  to  erect  trade  bar- 
riers or  to  promote  government-pri- 
vate sector  initiatives  to  Increase  U.S. 
exports  will  only  result  in  a  U.S.  econ- 
omy similar  to  those  of  Europe,  in  a 
world— stagnant. 

After  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  who  do 
trade  barriers  really  hurt?  Consider 
Japanese  trade  barriers— which,  by  the 
way,  only  accoimt  for  10  percent  of 
our  trade  deficit  with  that  country. 
Does  anybody  really  believe  that 
Japan's  trade  barriers  hurt  the  United 
States  more  than  they  hurt  Japan 
itself?  Japan's  refusal  to  fully  open  its 
markets  has  lowered  the  standard  of 
living  its  people  could  otherwise  enjoy. 
It's  a  fact  that  the  Japanese  goods  dis- 
tribution system  is  incredibly  archaic, 
more  appropriate  for  a  second-rate 
economic  power  than  a  first-rate  one. 
It  may  help  to  keep  foreigners  out  of 
the  Japanese  market,  but  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  Japanese  people  benefit 
from  such  an  inefficient  setup.  Just 
because  the  Japanese  shoot  them- 
selves in  the  foot  doesn't  mean  we 
have  to  shoot  ourselves  in  the  stomach 
to  ffct  even* 

And  what  about  Hong  Kong?  What 
are  the  protectionists  going  to  do  to 
Hong  Kong,  which,  although  it  has  no 
barriers  to  United  States  products, 
still  has  a  large  trade  surplus  with  us. 
There  is  much  we  can  do  to  make 
U.S.  goods  more  competitive  in  world 
markets;  But  It  is  time  to  stop  the 
trade  deficit  hysteria  which  has  driven 
some  to  consult  the  quack  economists 
in  this  House  who  recommend  the  eco- 
nomic equivalent  of  leeches,  and  who 
will  not  be  happy  until  the  entire  U.S. 
economy  resembles  the  steel  industry. 
It  is  also  especially  hard  to  take  seri- 
ously Mr.  Gephardt's  devotion  to  com- 
petitiveness when  he  cosponsors  such 
anticompetitive  legislation  as  the  Pa- 
rental Leave  Act  and  "double-breast- 
ing" legislation. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  is  toying 
with  worldwide  depression.  It  borders 
on  economic  fascism,  and  we  should 
bury  it  alongside  the  Smoot  and 
Hawley  Act  of  1929. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Ritter].  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
recent  Forbes  magazine  article  con- 
veyed: 

For  going  on  40  years,  the  United  States 
has  been  sacrificing  national  economic  in- 
terests to  the  bigger  cause  of  keeping  the 


free  world  prosperous.  Simple  arithmetic 
says  the  party  is  over. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  permitted  foreign  countries 
to  freely  use  their  advantages  of  do- 
mestic subsidies,  national  export  tar- 
geting strategies,  and  lower  defense 
spending  burdens  to  bite  off  huge 
chunks  of  the  U.S.  market.  This  must 
be  stopped.  Provisions  of  H.R.  3  go  a 
long  way  toward  ending  imfair  prac- 
tices which  rob  American  industry  and 
workers  of  a  fair  shake  when  compet- 
ing in  world  markets. 

JOB  REnUONniG 

As  the  sponsor  of  two  important 
bills  to  provide  for  increased  Job  re- 
training—the Job  Training  Amend- 
ments to  the  IRA  and  the  Worker  Ad- 
justment Improvement  Act — I  am 
pleased  to  see  that,  as  part  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee's  contri- 
bution to  the  bill,  there  is  an  expand- 
ed Job  retraining  program. 

An  examination  of  unemployment 
statistics  during  our  recent  economic 
recovery— a  recovery  that  has  provided 
more  than  13  million  new  jobs— re- 
veals that  not  all  Americans  are  shar- 
ing in  our  increased  prosperity.  From 
1979  to  1984  an  estimated  11.5  million 
workers  lost  their  jobs  due  to  plant 
closings  and  emplojmient  cutbacks.  Of 
those  workers  approximately  4.5  mil- 
lion stUl  had  not  found  comparable 
employment  by  1984.  Out  of  those  4.5 
million  worker  only  228.000.  or  5  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  displaced  worker 
population,  had  received  Job  retrain- 
ing assistance. 

Yet  with  my  praise.  I  am  compelled 
to  sound  a  warning.  While  there  is 
support  for  new  Job  retraining  legisla- 
tion—in the  administration.  House, 
and  Senate— there  is  widespread  con- 
cern that  funding  for  this  new  pro- 
gram will  be  an  uphill  battle  in  light 
of  budget  constraints. 

However,  there  is  an  answer.  As  part 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee 
on  Trade's  contribution  to  worker  re- 
training is  a  provision,  section  147, 
that  woxild  pay  for  increased  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  some  job 
retraining  through  an  import  sur- 
charge. Senator  Heinz  will  be  offering 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate  trade  bill 
that  will  expand  this  approach  to 
funding  to  pay  for  all  displaced  work- 
ers retraining  expenses. 

A  nominal  uniform  import  surcharge 
of  one-third  of  1  percent  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  $1  billion  we  are 
needing  to  fund  this  new  job  retrain- 
ing program.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues, especially  those  who  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  upcoming  conference, 
to  carefully  consider  this  proposal. 

I  might  add.  that  this  approach  has 
l>een  supported  by  the  American  Inter- 
national Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. In  testimony  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  subconunittee  on  Trade, 
February  27, 1987,  they  said,  we  are 


•  *  •  willing  to  support  a  small  uniform 
"user  fee"  on  all  imports  of  up  to  1  percent 
ad  valorem  to  fund  adjustment  assistance  If 
this  measure  is  adopted  subject  to  appropri- 
ate procedures  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  are  propos- 
ing. 

SERVICES 

An  example  of  how  H.R.  3  attacks 
trade  problems  is  international  serv- 
ices trade.  Services  now  account  for  25 
percent  of  all  world  trade.  However, 
since  there  is  no  international  agree- 
ment on  services,  many  countries  are 
unilaterally  setting  up  protectionist 
barriers  which  has  caused  a  drop  in 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  international 
service  market. 

Service  industries  such  as  banking, 
finance,  insiu-ance.  accounting,  and  en- 
gineering consulting,  are  the  sector  of 
the  U.S.  economy  which  has  been  pro- 
ducing the  largest  number  of  high- 
paying  jobs.  If  we  are  to  claim  our  fair 
share  of  the  world  market,  something 
must  be  done. 

The  construction  and  engineering  in- 
dustries provide  a  case  study  of  protec- 
tionism in  services.  The  Government 
of  Japan  is  currently  building  an 
island  in  Osaka  Bay  as  a  site  of  the 
huge  Kansai  airport  with  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $6.5  to  $8  billion.  United 
States  construction  and  engineering 
industries,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  Government  have  nego- 
tiated with  the  Japanese  to  obtain 
access  to  the  bidding  process  on  that 
project.  However,  to  date  only  insub- 
stantial contracts  have  been  awarded 
to  U.S.  firms.  American  and  other  for- 
eign companies  are  effectively  barred 
from  any  major  construction  work. 

Ji^anese  construction  and  engineer- 
ing firms,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had 
great  success  in  the  open  United 
States  construction  market  with  their 
estimated  contracts  exceeding  $3  bil- 
lion in  1987. 

With  this  in  mind,  HJl.  3  contains  a 
provision  I  offered  In  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  requiring  that 
the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive initiate  an  investigation  into  possi- 
ble 301  violations  in  construction,  ar- 
chitectural, consulting,  and  engineer- 
ing services  trade  with  Japan.  With 
the  growing  percentage  of  U.S.  em- 
ployment in  these  sophisticated  serv- 
ice fields,  we  must  seek  equal  footing 
in  world  service  industries  markets. 
This  is  ciurently  a  subject  imder  dis- 
cussion by  Prime  Minister  Nakasone 
and  President  Reagan. 

"sematkch"— A  mw  partkersuif 
The  importance  of  the  semiconduc- 
tor industry  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
recent  actions  of  the  administration 
imposing  100-i>ercent  tariffs  on  300 
dollars'  worth  of  electronic  products 
from  Japan.  This  is  a  response  to  Jap- 
anese dumping  of  semiconductors  and 
will  woik  to  enstire  the  current  vlabili- 
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ty  in  the  indiwtry.  In  mn  effort  to 
Insure  a  viable  semiconductor  industry 
in  the  years  to  come.  HJl.  3  contains 
the  beginnings  of  Sematech— the 
Semiconductor  Manufacturing  Tech- 
nology Program— a  billion-dollar, 
future-oriented  industrywide  initia- 
tive. This  approach  is  landmark  not 
only  because  there  has  never  been  an 
industrywide  approach  with  a  team  of 
n^S.  companies  collaborating  in  devel- 
oping new  commercial  products  and 
manufacturing  processes,  but  also  be- 
cause it's  proposed  to  be  done  in  part- 
nership with  government. 

Sematech  wHl  be  a  major  effort  by 
the  semiconductor  producing  indus- 
tries, with  the  partnership  of  the  Fed- 
oal  Qovemment  to  develop  advanced 
semlocmductor  manufacturing  process- 
es, materials  and  manufacturing 
equlpmoit.  It  was  first  proposed  by  a 
special  task  force  of  the  Defense  Sci- 
ence Board.  A  DOD  setup  board  of 
electronles  and  semiconductor  indus- 
try leaders,  intelligence  specialists  and 
scientists,  established  to  determine  the 
potential  long-range  damage  to  the 
XJA  national  security  and  economy  of 
trade  problems  being  experienced  by 
the  semiconductor  industry. 

If  we  lose  our  ability  to  compete  In 
this  building  block  of  technology,  we 
lose  our  leadership  in  computers,  elec- 
trcmics,  telec<Hnmunications,  and  the 
information  Industry  generally.  Seml- 
cmductor  chip  advances  are  the  pro- 
ductivity drivers  for  factory  automa- 
tion in  basic  industries  such  as  auto, 
materials,  and  machine  tool  indiistries. 
When  productivity  increases,  so  does 
the  potential  for  growth  and  added 
employment— the  ultimate  purpose  of 
HJl.  3. 

JAP/UnSX  DKmSK  SPKHOIHG— A  PRKK  miDK 

Finally,  as  the  Japanese  economy 
continues  to  prosper  relative  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  is  only  fair  that 
they  begin  taking  on  a  greater  share 
of  their  own  defense  burden— includ- 
ing the  defense  of  free  and  open  ship- 
ping lanes  so  vital  to  their  economic 
success.  Currently,  a  pitifully  low  1 
percent  of  ONP  is  all  the  Japanese 
have  been  willing  to  spend.  Because 
they  spend  1  percent,  and  not  4  per- 
cent which  is  close  to  what  the  NATO 
allies  spend,  some  $40  billion  per  year 
can  be  Invested  by  Japan  in  civilian 
technologies,  products,  manuf  acttuing 
processes. 

As  we  produce  F-16's,  B-l's,  and  air- 
craft carriers  to  protect  freedom  and 
Western  dviUzatlon,  the  Jmwneae 
produce  VCR's,  compact  discs,  high 
definition  television,  and  the  next  best 
widget  for  the  world  economy. 

With  this  in  mind,  a  provision  of 
HJl.  3.  which  I  included  in  the  Energy 
and  CcMumerce  Committee,  calls  for 
the  President  to  evaluate  the  impact 
on  U.S.  competitiveness  of  foreim 
countries'  expenditures  on  defense  as 
compared  to  the  U.S.  expenditure  of 
over  6  percent  of  our  GNP. 
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I  1  elieve  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
imp<  rtant  bills  to  come  up  for  a  vote 
sino  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
My  tcongressional  district  has  been 
whidsawed  by  foreign  trade  practices 
involving  dumping,  subsidies,  export 
targfting  and  a  whole  host  of  activities 
desiOued  to  dominate  our  markets  and 
put  >ur  workers  out  of  Jobs.  Because 
Amelcan  workers  and  American  jobs 
need  a  strong  voice  from  their  Govern- 
ment keeping  the  global  trade  game  a 
fair  one,  I  strongly  believe  that  this 
legis^tion  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
remain  a  world  economic  power  and 
urge^ny  colleagues  to  support  it. 

a  1640 

FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
lUte  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
[Mr.  Stbattoh], 

STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  we  overlook  a  very  significant 
fact  jin  connection  with  this  legisla- 
tion.! As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Japanese  businesses  that  have  located 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
the  automobile  business,  there  are 
some  100,000  to  200,000  jobs  that  have 
been  directly  created. 
If  fre  are  going  to  get  into  a  trade 
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Mr.  BAFTTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  hnorm  my  colleagues  of  an  amend- 
ment I  spopisored  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
3  in  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
This  amendment  section  909,  addresses  the 
vital  area  of  domestic  energy  security. 

Last  March,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  submit- 
ted to  Congress  a  study  entitled  "Energy  Se- 
curity: A  report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  Ttiis  report  was  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  response  to  declining  domes- 
tic oil  production  arMJ  rising  oil  imports. 

Secretary  Harrington,  commentirig  on  the 
report,  noted  "*  *  *  we  can  only  ensure  con- 
tinued security  with  a  viable  domestic  energy 
industry — ar>d,  in  particular,  a  vigorous  domes- 
tic petroleijm  Industry.  Even  with  continued 
conservation  arKi  efficiency  and  substantial 
contributions  from  ottier  energy  resources,  like 
coal,  nudear  energy  arxi  renewables,  our  eco- 
nomic sec^irity  is  inextricably  tied  to  ttie  fate 
and  fortunes  of  our  domestic  petroleum  indus- 
try through!  ttiis  century." 

He  continued  "It  is  clear  VnaX  ttie  weakening 
of  our  dorriBstic  oil  infrastmcture  holds  the  po- 
tential for  ^nificant,  detrimental  ramifications 
for  our  en^gy  and  national  security  If  action  Is 
not  taken." 

I  agree  \ivholeheartedly  with  the  Secretary's 
remarlcs.  The  domestic  energy  industry  is  not 
simply  theiconcem  of  Memtiers  from  energy 


war.  iwhat  is  going  to  hapijen  to  the    proAfo^fl  States— it  is  the  concern  of  every 


Jobs  of  those  individuals,  and  even 
more  interesting  is  that  some  50,000 
worters  are  also  in  California  as  a 
direof  result  of  employment  supplied 
by  Japanese  Investment. 

I  think  we  are  looking  only  at  one 
side  4nd  not  looking  at  the  other. 

Mri  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  vpreclation  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  for  the  cooperation 
that  aUowed  us  to  get  to  this  point, 
particularly  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]. 
Their  leadership  has  been  very  valua- 
ble. 

It  ^  time  for  us  to  pass  a  results-ori- 
ented trade  policy  to  correct  the  defi- 
cits mat  we  have  experienced  over  the 
last  9  years. 

So^ie  have  suggested  that  this  bill  is 
ho8t$e  to  some  or  all  of  our  foreign 
tradttig  competitors.  I  do  not  think 
that '  is  the  case.  Specifically,  some 
have  accused  this  bill  of  being  Japan- 
bashing.  To  the  contrary,  in  a  sense, 
whafi  we  are  saying  is  that  we  admire 
what  the  Japanese  have  been  able  to 
do.  They  have  spelled  out  what  their 
economic  interest  is  and  they  have  car- 
ried it  through. 

Wd  are  asking  in  this  biU  that  the 
Unit^  States  do  the  same  thing,  spell 
oiu-  what  oiu-  economic  interest  is  and 
carrsit  out  to  fulfillment.  HJl.  3.  with 
the  Gephardt  amendment,  will  allow 
ustoldothat. 

I  Would  urge  the  support  of  this 
bodyifor  that  bilL 


American,  if  we  continue  to  increase  our  reli- 
ance in  irfported  oM,  we  risk  repeating  the 
energy  suf^ly  disruptions  whwh  damaged  our 
economy  twice  In  ttiie  1970's. 

My  amendment  is  simple.  It  calls  on  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  review  ttie  energy 
security  report  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  Congress  to  address  the 
impact  of  iiltcreasing  oil  Imports  on  our  domes- 
tic energy  kidustiy.  When  ttiese  recommenda- 
tions are  received  by  Congress  in  180  days, 
we  will  be  fri  a  position  to  make  informed  deci- 
skKis  about  possible  legislation  to  Insure  we 
maintain  a  dynamic  energy  industry  in  this 
country.  I  l^ok  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leages  to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
ttie  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

I  woukj  like  to  conclude  by  making  some 
general  comments  on  H.R.  3.  The  measure 
contains  many  good  provisions  to  correct  and 
improve  0(|r  international  ti-ade  deficit.  I  sup- 
port a  nun^ber  of  amendments  whk:h  will  be 
offered  to  ttie  bill  to  coaect  problems.  Mr. 
Lent  will  joffer  an  amendment  to  section 
703— the  ijryant  provismn— to  altow  ttie  Sec- 
retary of  Cbmmerce  flexitMlity  in  implementing 
foreign  investment  disck>sure  requirements. 
The  Bryant  provison  passed  ttie  Energy  and 
Commerce  committee  by  a  single  vote.  It  Is  a 
far-reaching  and  potentially  very  damaging 
provision  Which  couW  severely  limit  foreign  in- 
vestment in  this  country.  One  of  the  reasons 
our  economy  is  so  strong  is  our  open  invest- 
ment poUclBS.  We  shouW  maintain  this  policy 
and  I  enco^jrage  my  colleagues  to  support  ttie 
Lent  amei.omenL 

Mr.  Michel  will  offer  the  Republican  substi- 
tajte  to  the  ti-ade  bill.  This  bill  Is  klentical  to 
H.R.  3,  exoept  It  does  not  include  several  pro- 
tectionist provisions:  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment, the  Brooks  "Buy  American"  section,  the 
Bryant  proinston  and  ttie  Banking  Committee 


titte.  This  bill  is  responsible  ti^ade  legislation 
and  I  sti-ongly  support  the  Mk:hel  amendment 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having 
expired  on  this  portion  of  general 
debate,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wyioe]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effects  of  a 
mushrooming  trade  deficit  have  been 
felt  in  every  section  of  this  Nation.  In 
all  of  our  districts,  plants  are  closed, 
workers  are  unemployed,  and  consum- 
ers are  purchasing  foreign  products 
which  used  to  be  manufactured  in  this 
Nation.  In  some  cases,  our  U.S.  comps- 
nies  have  not  taken  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  be  internationally  competitive. 
In  other  cases,  American  business  and 
workers  have  been  the  victims  of 
unfair  competition  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  take 
action  to  reverse  the  run-away  trade 
deficit.  The  bill  we  have  before  us 
today  will  give  our  national  leaders 
the  tools  to  fight  imfair  foreign  com- 
petition, open  up  foreign  markets,  and 
increase  the  ability  of  U.S.  companies 
to  export  U.S.  produced  goods  and 
services. 

I  am  proud  of  the  contribution  of 
the  Banking  Committee  in  this  effort. 
Four  subcommittees  produced  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  included  in  title 
IV.  I  want  to  recognize  and  commend 
the  efforts  of  members  of  the  Banking 
Committee  and  especially  the  efforts 
of  the  subcommittee  chairmen.  The 
Subcommittee  on  International  Devel- 
opment    Institutions     and     Finance, 
chaired   by   Walter   Fauwtroy,   pro- 
duced an  Innovative  approach  to  help 
insure  that  developing  nations  have 
the  financial  resources  to  continue  as 
important  trading  partners.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Stabilization, 
chaired  by  Mary  Rose  Oakah,  report- 
ed the  provisions  creating  the  Council 
on    Industrial    Competitiveness.    The 
Council  is  a  much  needed  tool  for  de- 
veloping and  coordinating  long-range 
strategies  to  assure  the  intematioiml 
competitiveness  of  American  business. 
The   Subcommittee  on   International 
Finance,  Trade  and  Monetary  Policy, 
chaired  by  Robert  Garcia,  provided  a 
mechanism  for  the  formulation  of  a 
coherent  international  exchange  rate 
policy  and  the  coordination  of  eco- 
nomic policy  with  other  major  nations. 
All  the  members  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee   know    the    time    and    effort 
needed  to  produce  this  important  leg- 
islation. I  know  I  speak  for  the  entire 
committee  in  expressing  our  thanks  to 
these  subcommittee  chairmen. 


I  will  defer  to  each  of  them  for  fuir- 
ther  explanations  of  their  provisions. 
In  the  time  I  have  remaining,  I  want 
to  describe  the  contribution  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions, which  I  chair. 

Section  476  and  477  contain  amend- 
ments to  the  Export  Trading  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1982.  The  committee's  goal 
in  reporting  these  amendments  to  the 
1982  act  was  to  balance  two  competing 
and  important  concerns.  Oiu-  immedi- 
ate concern  is  to  increase  the  partici- 
pation of  financial  institutions  in  pro- 
moting the  exportation  of  U.S.-prod- 
ucts.  However,  the  conunlttee  must 
also  insure  that  any  such  changes  are 
accomplished  in  a  manner  that  does 
not  threaten  the  safety  and  soimdness 
of  the  banking  system  or  individual  fi- 
nancial institutions.  The  legislation 
before  us  today  can  accomplish  both 
those  goals.  It  is  a  measured  but  sig- 
nificant step  toward  improving  oiu- 
export  capability. 

The  Export  Trading  Company  Act 
was  signed  into  law  in  October  of  1982. 
Amid  concerns  atiout  a  $50  billion 
trade  deficit  and  rising  unemploy- 
ment, Congress  authorized  banks  to 
engage  in  a  limited  range  of  activities 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  permitted 
to  financial  institutions  except  that 
these  activities  fostered  the  exporta- 
tion of  U.S.-produced  goods  and  serv- 
ices. The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
was  to  increase  American  exports  by 
providing  American  business  with 
greater  knowledge  of  foreign  markets. 
Clearly  this  was  an  area  where  the 
Congress  felt  that  the  contribution  of 
the  American  banking  community's 
experience  and  knowledge  would 
result  in  the  creation  of  jobs  for  Amer- 
ican workers. 

During  floor  consideration  of  last 
year's  trade  bill,  an  amendment  was 
offered  by  Representative  Bonker  to 
substantially  amend  title  II  of  the 
Export  Trading  Company  Act.  I 
oppose  that  amendment  until  it  could 
l>e  considered  by  our  committee.  Pur- 
suant to  a  floor  discussion  with  Mr. 
Leach  and  me,  Mr.  Bonker  withdrew 
his  amendment  and  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee began  discussions  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Feder- 
al Reserve.  As  a  result  of  these  discus- 
sions and  of  subcommittee  hearings,  it 
became  apparent  that  some  additional 
flexibility  for  bank  related  export 
trading  companies  was  warranted. 

The  committee's  hearing  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Export  Trading  Com- 
pany Act  revealed  that  the  success  of 
bank-related  ETC's  has  l>een  limited. 
Of  the  43  approved  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 14  have  ceased  operation  and 
only  a  handful  of  the  remaining  29 
have  even  approached  original  expec- 
tations. There  has  t»een  little  interest 
evidenced  from  regional  banks  or  from 
cooperative  efforts  by  groups  of  small- 
er banks. 


In  recent  years  few  sectors  of  the 
American  economy  have  been  success- 
ful exporters.  Most  observers  would 
agree  that  the  primary  difficulties 
facing  ETC's  are  no  different  than 
those  facing  other  exporters.  The 
value  of  the  dollar  made  U.S.  goods 
and  services  uncompetitive.  Restrictive 
trade  barriers  and  a  lack  of  hard  cur- 
rency exist  throughout  the  world. 
International  marketing  has  become 
extremely  competitive  and  profit  mar- 
gins are  getting  thinner.  Finally,  there 
remains  in  U.S.  manufacturers  and 
bankers  an  institutional  skepticism 
and  lack  of  experience  in  international 
markets.  Certainly  it  has  been  a  most 
difficult  time  to  embark  upon  new 
export  related  activities.  The  commit- 
tee found  the  basic  structure  of  the 
act  sound.  We  also  found  that  there 
were  areas  where  additional  flexibility 
could  result  In  greater  use  of  bank-re- 
lated export  trading  companies  and 
yet  maintain  the  basic  export  promo- 
tion purpose  of  the  act. 

The  proposals  received  by  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  for  changes  in  the  1982 
act  focused  on  six  areas.  The  commit- 
tee adopted  the  recommendation  of 
the  industry  for  an  end  to  strict  dollar 
volume  limits  on  inventories.  The  leg- 
islation also  Includes  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  several  proposals 
which  lengthened  the  detennlnatlon 
period  from  2  to  not  less  than  4  years 
and  provides  a  2-year  startup  period. 

This  legislation  contains,  with  some 
modification,  the  provisions  of  propos- 
als received  by  the  committee  to  in- 
crease the  permitted  leveraging  ratios 
of  assets  to  capital  and  to  permit  the 
facilitation  of  third  party  trade  to  be 
recognized  as  an  export  activity  under 
certain  conditions. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  increase 
U.S.  exports  has  never  been  greater. 
Despite  adjustment  in  international 
currency  values,  our  trade  deficit 
could  approach  $200  billion  this  year. 
Unless  we  take  dramatic  steps,  we  will 
squander  the  economic  gains  of  gen- 
erations of  hard-working  Americans 
and  leave  to  our  children  only  the  bills 
to  pay  for  our  profligacy.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  Important 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  a  concern 
al>out  section  720  of  this  bill. 

This  section  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Treasury  inves- 
tigate and  report  to  Congress  on  the 
financial  services  foreign  firms  can 
offer  in  the  United  States  and  what  fi- 
nancial services  UJS.  firms  can  offer  in 
foreign  countries. 

In  general,  the  Banking  Committee 
has  no  problems  with  the  study  of  the 
reciprocal  treatment  of  foreign  finan- 
cial services  other  than  banking  serv- 
ices. 

While  I  am  confident  that  It  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  section  702  has 
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raised  ocmcerns  and  questions  about 
coounlttee  Juiisdiction. 

To  the  extent  that  this  study  exam- 
ines banks  and  similar  institutions,  the 
committee  wishes  to  clarify  that  it  in 
no  way  affects  or  alters  the  Banking 
Committee's  sole  Jurisdiction  over  the 
activities  of  foreign  or  domestic  banlcs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  I  will  say 
this  very  slowly,  if  this  legislative 
tightnH>e  walking  continues,  it  may 
weU  be  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  wiU  ac- 
tively seek  and  pursue  an  expansion  of 
Jurisdiction  to  properly  reflect  its  obli- 
gations and  to  assist  and  facilitate  it  in 
the  execution  of  its  mandate  from  the 
Congress  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WYLIR  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  title 
IV  of  the  trade  bUl.  which  is  the  bank- 
ing title.  In  its  present  form  as  pres- 
ently drafted,  title  IV  is  essentially  a 
reincarnation  of  legislative  proposals 
passed  by  the  House  last  year  and  con- 
tained in  H.R.  4800. 1  made  my  opposi- 
tion known  then  and  I  do  again.  De- 
spite modifications,  there  remain  sev- 
eral controversial  provisions  in  title  IV 
which  wlU  be  freely  debated.  I  am 
sure.  May  I  alert  the  Members  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  a  substitute  which  is 
in  order  under  the  rule  which  I  intend 
to  offer  at  the  appropriate  time.  The 
provisions  in  title  IV  that  I  believe 
should  be  amended  are: 

One.  a  proposal  to  create  a  new  $5 
million  a  year  permanent  bureaucracy 
to  be  Imown  as  the  Council  on  Indus- 
trial Competitiveness.  The  Council  as 
it  is  now  conceived  would  function  as 
an  advisory  board  to  the  President  and 
would  operate  within  the  White  House 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  many 
of  whose  functions  it  would  duplicate. 
In  fact,  there  are  few  functions  of  the 
proposed  Competitiveness  Council 
which  are  not  already  being  carried 
out  by  some  Government  agency  or 
other.  It  is  our  contention  that  this 
Council  would  not  add  one  iota  of  In- 
formation or  advice  to  the  Presidency 
or  the  Congress  that  is  not  presently 
available  to  them. 

More  serious  even  are  the  potential 
political  implications  of  the  proposal 
that  would  direct  the  Council  to 
review  private  sector  requests  for  gov- 
ernmental assistance  or  relief  and  to 
recommend  actions  which  would  help 
ensure  that  the  applicant  will  become 
internationally  competitive  In  the 
future.  As  I  read  this  provision  in  the 
bill,  it  would  set  up  the  Couincil  as  a 
gatekeeper  and  dispenser  of  Govern- 
ment largess  to  industries  and  firms 
claiming  injury  by  competition.  We 
have  claims  like  that  now.  of  course, 
but  they  are  properly  adjudicated  by 
the  quasi-Judicial  International  Trade 
Commission.  What  this  does  is  plant 
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tie  seeds  for  centralized  Government 
pmnning— something  that  is  complete- 
ly! out  of  place  in  a  system  that  is  built 
uion  free  enterprise. 

Pinally,  the  proposed  Competitive- 
ness Council  Is  predicated  on  the  as- 
st^ption  that  American  Industry  has 
loct  its  competitive  edge,  that  it  has 
t>acome  complacent  and  slow  on  its 
feet  and  needs  the  helpful  advice  of  a 
coinmlttee  to  return  it  to  vigor.  This 
a^iunption— which  I  paraphrase  from 
tWe  findings  of  the  subtitle— Is  clearly 
Inconsistent  with  the  premises  of  sub- 
tiUe  A— the  Competitive  Exchsoige 
R»te  Act  of  1987.  The  findings  of  this 
subtitle  observe— and  I  believe  with 
sone  accuracy— that  "an  important 
fa  :tor  contributing  to  our  present 
trfde  crisis  has  been  the  U.S.  dollar, 
thp  rise  of  which  over  earlier  years 
cotitrlbuted  substantially  to  our  cur- 
reht  trade  deficit."  This  conclusion  is 
cohfirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
International  accounts  showed  consist- 
emt  surpluses  during  the  seventies  and 
early  eighties  before  the  dollar  appre- 
ciated as  strongly  as  it  did.  Now  that 
the  doUar  has  declined  significantly, 
wa  are  seeing  tangible  evidence  that 
o\w  deficit  is  diminishing— certainly  in 
reil  or  inflation-adjusted  terms— with- 
ovk  the  l>enefit  of  the  Competitiveness 
CdimcU  advocated  by  the  bill.  The 
Pr^ident  has  not  asked  for  the  Coun- 
cil and  does  not  want  it— and  yet  it  is 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  to 
advise  the  President. 

]  mentioned  exchange  rates.  May  I 
say  the  subtitle  correctly  identifies  the 
recent  overvaluation  of  the  dollar  as  a 
m^jor  cause  of  our  trade  deficit.  No 
one  disagrees  with  the  fact  it  would  be 
desirable  to  stabilize  the  dollar  at  a 
cofnpetitive  exchange  rate  and  reduce 
Itai  fluctuations  in  international  cur- 
rency markets.  Our  problem  with  this 
proposition  is  not  Its  desirability  but 
its  proposed  implementation. 

To  begin  with,  the  experts  agree  it  is 
not,  possible  to  identify  with  precision 
what  a  competitive  exchange  rate  is, 
or  should  be  at  any  given  time.  The 
subtitle  evades  the  issue  by  having  the 
iretary  of  the  Treasury  make  that 
determination.  In  the  majority's  desire 
to  [craft  a  biU  to  help  solve  our  trade 
problem  they  have  given  the  adminis- 
tration an  impossible  assignment.  To 

luce  fluctuations  in  the  exchange 
rafe,  the  proposal  places  undue  reli- 
ance on  the  coordination  of  policy 
antong  participating  countries.  In  any 
ca»e.  this  is  already  being  attempted 
by!  the  people  on  the  firing  line  at  the 
Trfeasiuy  and  the  Federal  Reserve. 

^me  of  us  have  serious  problems 
alio  with  subtitle  B— the  World  Debt 
Management  Act  and  particularly  its 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
ne^  international  debt  management 
authority  to  address  sovereign  debt. 
A#ain.  the  lesser  developed  coimtrles 
debt  problem  is  real  and  It  is  serious. 
These  heavily  indebted  coimtrles  were    the  balance  of  my  time. 
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once  good  customers  of  ours.  But  now 
they  aire  struggling  to  achieve  surplus- 
es in  their  international  trade  in  order 
to  aniortize  their  own  debts  and  in 
some  ^ase.  Just  to  keep  up  the  interest 
pajrmdnts.  The  results  have  not  been 
good  for  our  export  industries.  The 
proposal  contained  in  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  help  these  countries  get  back 
on  thdir  feet.  This  is  to  be  done  essen- 
tlallyby  instructing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tijeasury  to  negotiate  with  his  op- 
posite numbers  in  other  industrialized 
countries  to  set  up  an  international 
debt  inanagement  authority  which 
would  buy  at  a  discount  the  impaired 
loans  currently  held  by  creditor  banlcs. 
The  discounts  on  these  impaired  loans 
are  toj  be  passed  back  to  the  Issuing 
LDC  debtor  coimtrles.  as  are  reduc- 
tions ii  interest  rates.  The  authority 
would  I  then  arrange  to  convert  these 
impaired  loans  into  equity  assets 
within  the  debtor  country  or  they  may 
be  repackaged  and  sold  in  the  second- 
ary market,  much  as  Fannie  May  buys 
mortgages  and  repackages  them  for 
sale  in  i  the  secondary  market.  In  either 
case,  the  idea  is  to  lighten  the  LDC's 
burdeij  of  debt  amortization  and  inter- 
est payments. 

While  the  drafter  of  this  part  of  the 
bill  have  been  quite  specific  as  to  what 
the  Secretary  and  his  colleagues  else- 
where :  should  do,  they  have  been 
vague  In  explaining  how  this  facility  is 
to  be  funded,  or  even  how  much  may 
be  required.  Believe  me.  we  are  talking 
large  stuns  of  money  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  capitalize  a  facility  of  the 
kind  Suggested.  The  total  external 
debt  o^  LDC  countries  is  estimated  at 
about  {$1  trillion.  The  bill  alludes  to 
the  pqssibility  of  pledging  gold  from 
the  IMP  as  collateral  for  the  securities 
of  thej  new  authority,  or  borrowing 
surpluj  funds  from  the  World  Bank. 
But  in  the  end,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  will  be  asked  to  support 
the  capitalization  of  this  new  facility 
or  at  l^ast  agree  to  pay  any  losses  that 
might  Accrue  from  operations  and  de- 
faults. 1 1  caimot  agree  with  even  the 
suggestion  of  such  a  course  of  action 
when  there  are  so  many  worthwhile 
objectives  still  unfulfilled  in  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on.  but  I 
believel  I  have  given  this  committee 
enough  evidence  to  suggest  that  a 
searching  and  thoughtful  debate  on 
the  ramifications  of  the  Issues  raised 
and  resolutions  proposed  by  title  IV  of 
H.R.  3  ;ls  in  order.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  giveJ  serious  thought  to  supporting 
my  su^titute.  which  I  will  describe  in 
detail  ijomorrow. 

D  1650 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie],  has  24  min- 
utes re  plaining. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
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Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Garcia],  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Fi- 
nance, Trade  and  Monetary  Policy. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
beginning  debate  on  an  historic  bill, 
one  that  could  put  the  United  States 
back  on  sound  economic  footing.  This 
legislation  is  carefully  designed  to  re- 
flect our  genuine  concern  over  Ameri- 
ca's trade  deficit. 

We  have  heard  and  will  hear  a 
number  of  startling  statistics  during 
the  course  of  debate  on  this  bill,  about 
how  our  trade  deficit  is  out  of  control 
and  about  how  we  are  turning  the 
comer  in  our  attempt  to  bring  the  def- 
icit down.  My  response  to  both  pro- 
nouncements is  "yes"— our  trade  defi- 
cit is  out  of  control,  but  I  do  believe  we 
are  now  prepared  to  do  something 
about  it.  H.R.  3  is  a  positive  step  in 
that  direction. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
speak  about  that  portion  of  the  bill 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  title 
IV,  the  provision  considered  by  the 
Banking  Committee. 

During  the  course  of  our  consider- 
ation of  title  IV.  we  looked  at  a 
number  of  issues  that  upon  first 
glance  might  not  seem  to  be  central  to 
our  trade  problems.  On  closer  exami- 
nation, however,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand Just  how  important  to  the  over- 
all legislation  they  are. 

Title  rv  covers  a  lot  of  ground,  ev- 
erything from  the  need  to  achieve  a 
competitive  exchange  rate,  to  the  im- 
portance of  better  managing  the  LDC 
debt  crisis,  to  the  establishment  of  a 
special  council  that  would  make  U.S. 
workers  and  industry  able  to  partici- 
pate in  the  global  economy  on  a  more 
equal  footing. 

While  title  IV  also  contains  a 
number  of  other  sound  and  useful  ap- 
proaches to  these  and  other  related 
problems,  there  are  several  proposals 
that  I  believe  deserve  specific  mention. 
First  of  all,  the  competitive  ex- 
change rate  subtitle  reflects,  literally, 
years  of  work  and  compromise.  Its 
chief  author.  John  LaFalcz.  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  his  hard  work 
in  crafting  this  provision.  If  anyone 
still  feels  that  exchange  rates  are  not 
an  important  part  of  this  legislation 
and  that  we  don't  have  to  worry  about 
the  volatility  of  the  dollar.  I  would 
only  ask  that  they  take  a  closer  look 
at  the  facts. 

Recent  fluctuations  of  the  dollar 
have  affected  everything  from  interest 
rates  to  Third  World  debt— all  of 
which  are  related  to  our  ability  to 
better  position  ourselves  in  the  world 
economy.  I  believe  that  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  be  involved  in  the  proc- 
ess of  establishing  a  competitive  ex- 
change rate  and  any  move  to  weaken 
this  particular  portion  of  the  bill 
would  be  a  mistake. 


Another  key  provision  in  title  IV 
deals  with  LE>C  debt.  There  are  three 
specific  proposals  in  the  bill  that  de- 
serve mention.  One  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  begin  ne- 
gotiations on  establishing  an  interna- 
tional debt  management  facility.  This 
facility  would  assist  debtor  nations  in 
their  attempt  to  grapple  with  their 
overwhelming  debt.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent concept  and  its  chief  architects, 
Bruce  Morrison  and  John  LaFalcz. 
should  be  applauded  for  moving  this 
idea  forward. 

We  must  act  now  in  our  attempt  to 
help  debtor  nations.  Again,  if  there 
are  still  those  who  doubt  the  relation- 
ship between  Third  World  debt  and 
our  own  trade  deficit.  I  suggest  that 
they  look  at  recent  trade  statistics  on 
United  States-Latin  American  trade. 
From  1981  to  1984  our  trade  balance 
with  Latin  America  went  from  a  posi- 
tive $3.7  billion  to  a  negative  $18.5  bil- 
Uon. 

While  correcting  our  trade  imbal- 
ance with  Latin  America  might  not 
cure  our  trade  deficit,  it  could  certain- 
ly put  it  back  on  the  right  track. 
That's  the  purpose  behind  the  debt  fa- 
cility, to  better  manage  the  world  debt 
crisis.  The  effect  would  be  to  put 
Third  World  debtors  on  a  more  sound 
financial  footing,  enabling  them  to 
open  up  their  markets  for  U.S.  goods 
and  services. 

Any  attempt  to  change  this  provi- 
sion could  be  seen  as  a  step  baclcward 
for  debtor  nations.  This,  in  turn, 
would  continue  to  undermine  our 
trade  with  those  nations. 

There  is  another  proposal  in  title  IV 
on  managing  the  debt  problem  that 
would  compliment  the  facility.  It  Is 
the  options  authored  by  Chuck  Schu- 
MER.  This  provision  would  ask  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  suggest  a 
number  of  options  banks  can  take 
during  the  course  of  debt  rescheduling 
talks  with  a  nation. 

While  it  does  not  force  the  banlcs  to 
take  any  of  the  options,  it  does  make 
them  aware  that  there  are  a  variety  of 
ways  in  which  they  can  handle  their 
portion  of  the  rescheduling.  It  allows 
the  banks  to  be  creative.  In  addition, 
the  ScHUMKR  menu  reflects  well  on  a 
proposal  that  Treasury  Secretary  Jim 
Baker  proposed  during  a  speech  given 
at  the  recent  interim  meetings  of  the 
IMF. 

Walter  Fauntrot  has  another  fine 
proposal  in  the  bill  on  how  to  help 
least  developed  nations,  particularly 
those  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  with 
their  debt.  The  debt  problems  of  these 
nations  has  been  neglected  for  too 
long.  The  Fauntroy  proposal  would 
begin  to  change  that. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  title  IV 
worthy  of  mention  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  council  on  industrial  com- 
petitiveness, carefully  crafted  by  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Mart  Rose 
Oakar.  to  the  export  trading  company 


amendments,  again  helping  the  United 
States  in  the  international  market- 
place. 

There  is  one  last  provision  to  which 
I  would  like  to  call  attention.  It  con- 
cerns tied  aid  and  the  Exlmbank. 
Without  going  into  great  detail  on  the 
Issue  of  tied  aid,  this  provision  would 
change  the  voting  procedures  of  the 
NAC  from  unanimous  consent  to  a 
simple  majority  for  the  so-called  de- 
fensive Tied  Aid  Program.  Hopefully, 
this  would  better  enable  our  exporters 
to  take  advantage  of  this  existing  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Banlung  Committee,  Mr.  St  Germain. 
for  the  fine  job  he  has  done  in  bring- 
ing together  the  various  portions  of 
title  IV  into  one,  cohesive  package.  He 
and  his  fine  staff  are  to  be  commend- 
ed. 

Finally,  I  want  to  step  back  for  a 
moment  from  my  role  as  an  advocate 
of  title  IV  to  thank  the  ranldng  minor- 
ity member  of  my  sut>committee.  Jnc 
Leach,  for  his  help  and  input.  I  realize 
that  Jim  and  I  may  disagree  on  por- 
tions of  this  bill,  but  I.  nonetheless, 
want  to  thank  him  and  his  excellent 
staff  for  worlLing  with  us  on  this  legis- 
lation.  

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Shumway]. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Btr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute to  title  IV,  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee's section  of  H.R.  3.  I  believe 
that  this  substitute  eliminates  the 
bill's  most  harmful  elements,  while 
also  adding  or  retaining  beneficial, 
constructive  provisions. 

Examining  the  substitute  subtitle  by 
subtitle,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
substitute  is  undeniable. 

SDBTITLI  A— COMPBTrnVE  XXCHAMGE  RATES 

The  bill  attempts  to  bring  exchange 
rates  to  the  forefront,  as  an  independ- 
ent policy  consideration  rather  than 
simply  the  b3T?roduct  of  other  legisla- 
tion. While  this  move  strikes  me  as  al- 
together appropriate,  I  find  the  means 
by  which  that  objective  Is  accom- 
plished to  be  unacceptable. 

Establishing  target  zones,  or  narrow 
parameters  to  limit  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  dollar,  would  broaden  the  threat 
of  adverse  currency  speculation.  Cur- 
rency trade  on  the  open  market  re- 
flects the  reasonable  expectations 
which  one  country  has  concerning  an- 
other. Imposing  artificial  restraints 
which  interfere  with  those  perceived 
expectations  can  only  play  into  the 
speculator's  hands. 

We  in  Congress  must  recognize  the 
enormous  volume  of  contemporary 
currency  exchange:  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  change  hands  in  inter- 
national markets  each  day.  Since  far 
more  currency  is  controlled  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  than  by  governments,  gov- 
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emmental  Intervention  can  only  suc- 
ceed through  certain  policy  changes 
involvins  private  markets.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  any  major  effect  by 
direct  intervention. 

However.  Oovemment  Intervention 
by  purchase  or  sale  can  serve  to  shore 
up  or  slightly  alter  the  curve  of  a 
trend  in  a  rising  or  falling  market.  In 
the  currency  intervention  sections  of 
both  the  bill  and  the  substitute,  there 
are  instructions  directing  the  Treasury 
to  buy  and  sell  as  it  deems  most  appro- 
priate to  achieve  the  most  advanta- 
geous exchange  rates  possible. 

However,  the  substitute  also  protects 
the  exchange  rate  from  artificial  con- 
straints, making  the  current  account 
the  target  for  which  to  shoot.  Ex- 
change  rates  can  still  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  policy  decisions,  but  the 
formal  target  is  more  attractive,  and 
more  realistic. 

The  current  account  is  the  real 
measure  of  trade  and  monetary  sur- 
pluses or  deficits.  Focusing  on  that 
fact  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  the 
title  without  exposing  the  monetary 
system  to  unnecessary  risk. 

SUBTITU  3— TRIXS  WORLD  DEBT  MAMACmEIlT 

This  title  calls  for  the  United  States 
to  begin  negotiations  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  entity  which  will  pur- 
chase Third-World  debt  portfolios 
from  creditor  institutions  at  a  dis- 
count, then  pass  those  discounts  on  to 
the  debtor  nations  and  package  the 
loan  pools  for  sale  on  a  secondary 
mai^et.  much  as  Freddie  Mac  or  Sallie 
Bfae  accomplishes  here  at  home.  How- 
ever, the  establishment  of  such  an 
entity  has  not  l>een  warmly  greeted 
outside  the  academic  community  be- 
cause of  some  serious  flaws: 

First,  it  provides  an  incentive  for 
debtor  nations  to  pursue  aggressive 
debt  tactics.  A  percentage  discount 
guarantee  affords  a  tremendous  open- 
ing for  quick,  one-time  spending,  in 
anticipation  of  a  buyout. 

Second,  funding  for  the  proposal  is 
nonexistent.  The  biU  is  drafted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suggest  that  Japan  should 
be  footing  a  large  portion  of  the  costs. 
Shouldn't  we  be  getting  a  little  more 
definite  commitment  from  Japan  prior 
to  passing  such  legidation?  The  gold 
reserves  of  the  IMF  have  also  been 
suggested  as  collateral,  a  proposal 
which  has  been  coolly  received  in  the 
international  community.  The  IMF  is 
particularly  reluctant  to  adopt  this  ap- 
proach. 

The  substitute  provides  for  a  feasi- 
bility study,  to  determine  the  probable 
success  or  failure  of  permitting  debtor 
nations  to  take  a  special,  one-time 
draw-down  from  the  IMF,  termed  a 
"special  drawing  right."  This  alterna- 
tive proposal  has  the  advantage  of 
being  structured  within  the  param- 
eters of  an  already-existing  institution, 
one  which  is  the  normal  forum  for 
handling  such  matters. 
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nie  biU  also  would  bar  foreign  pri- 
m  TS  dealers  in  government  debt  in- 
stitunents  from  holding  a  U.S.  pri- 
mikry  dealer  seat  unless  U.S.  compa- 
nies have  equal  access  to  their  mar- 
kets. Although  this  propsect  sounds 
appealing,  the  ramifications  have  not 
bem  studied.  Additionally,  this  pri- 
mixy  dealer  provision  would  directly 
af:  ect  Canada;  adoption  of  the  bill 
would  be  viewed  as  an  aggressive,  im- 
frfendly,  and  direct  attack  upon  our 
gobd  friends  to  the  North.  To  my  way 
of  thinidng,  that  alone  is  sufficient 
reison  to  reject  the  bill  and  adopt  the 
substitute. 

The  substitute  would  call  for  a  study 
tot  determine  the  probable  effects 
upon  the  world  msu-ket  structure  for 
sueh  a  requirement,  and  would  not  ad- 
veiisely  affect  the  relationships,  finan- 
cin  and  otherwise,  between  our  two 
nations. 

I  STTBTrrLE  C— TIED  kXD 

4 he  substitute  recognizes  the  impor- 
t  role  played  by  tied  aid  in  rece..t 
years,  and  makes  every  attempt  to 
ensure  that  the  United  States  can 
f iait  back  when  such  adversarial  tech- 
niques are  used  to  secure  overseas  con- 
tracts, including  a  review  of  the  Exim- 
batik's  operations  and  a  request  to 
that  institution  as  to  how  its  services 
might  best  be  improved. 

t SUBTITLE  IV— COUMCn.  OK  INDUSTRIAL 
COMPEtrnVENESS 
is  subtitle  is  deleted  in  the  Re- 
Ican  sulistitute.  I  am  the  ranidng 
Republican  member  of  the  sulxM>mmit- 
ted  with  jurisdiction  over  this  matter, 
an|l  I  couJd  not  be  more  supportive  of 
that  deletion. 

Behave  stated  repeatedly  that  the 
croation  of  such  an  entity  would  be 
an^hing  but  productive.  To  do  so 
wo^d  fly  in  the  face  of  any  budget-re- 
duttion  effort  we  might  undertake. 
ThiB  Council  would  duplicate  the  ac- 
tiv  ties  of  already-existing  agencies, 
ani  1  it  would  do  so  at  considerable  cost. 
Wl  die  the  bottom  line  has  been  re- 
du  :ed  from  an  original  $25  million  to 
$5  million,  that  is  still  far  too  much 
foil  an  entity  which  is  neither  needed 
not  desirable. 

However,  my  primary  reason  for  op- 
posing this  title  is  that  such  a  Council 
ha«  absolutely  no  place  in  an  economy 
su<}h  as  ours.  It  is  a  dangerous  step 
toward  a  centrally  planned  economy, 
and  it  establishes  an  odious  precedent: 
the  Council  would  have  the  power  to 
giv^  final  approval  to  all  private  sector 
requests  for  Government  assistance 
ani  could  establish  conditionality, 
mafcing  the  politicization  of  its  deci- 
siotis  a  g\iaranteed  certainty.  There  is 
no  place  in  America  for  a  Central 
Planning  Bureau,  which  is  what  I  call 
th«  Council. 

tti  summary,  the  bill  as  reported  pro- 
poses potentially  damaging  foreign  ex- 
change rate  provisions;  it  wiU  severely 
dafxage  our  relations  with  Canada;  it 
wU  [  implement  a  new,  unnecessary  bu- 


reauctttcy.  I  am  pleased  that  Republi- 
can members  have  had  the  foresight 
and  responsibility  to  forge  a  more  de- 
sirabld  and  workable  substitute.  The 
substinite  is  not  only  well  thought- 
out— iu  presents  reasonable  and  viable 
soluticfis.  I  strongly  urge  its  adoption. 

D  1700 

Mr.  iTRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  [SHUMWAY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  fco  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  [ 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  the  Japanese  auto  industry 
is  planning  a  large  plant  in  Indiana? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  did  not  hear  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  wondered  if  the 
gentleman  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  auto  industry  is  moving 
a  very  substantial  plant  into  Lafay- 
ette, IN,  which  is  going  to  employ 
1,700  American  employees.  Are  we 
going  lio  allow  that  to  be  stopped  as  a 
result  Df  the  legislation  that  is  being 
proposed  here? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Well.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  not.  I  think  all  of  us  wel- 
come ihat  kind  of  Japanese  invest- 
ment in  the  American  industrial  com- 
mimity  and  certainly  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  would  not  advocate 
that  we  put  an  end  to  that  kind  of  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  Senators  from  Indiana  are 
solidly  Ibehind  it. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  [Mr.  Fauntroy]. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wiU  a^fdress  my  comments  to  the 
Third  ^orld  debt  portion  of  title  IV. 

In  recent  days,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  admitted  that  his  plan  is 
not  wot-king  adequately  and  has  called 
for  admtional  measures  to  address  the 
Third  [World  debt.  These  measures, 
while  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  pro- 
vide na  benefits  to  the  debtor  coun- 
tries. More  must  be  done  to  ensure 
that  t^e  international  economy  and 
the  Thjird  World  debtors  both  benefit 
from  otir  actions. 

In  subtitle  B  of  title  IV.  entitled  the 
"ThirdjWorld  Debt  Management  Act," 
the  Ccniunittee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  has  acted  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  initi- 
ate negotiations  to  establish  an  inter- 
national debt  management  authority. 
This  ^tity  would  be  empowered  to 
perform  a  number  of  functions  as 
manager  of  the  international  debt. 

The  most  controversial  and  impor- 
tant o|  these  functions  involves  the 
discounting  of  loans  by  the  facility. 
The  facility  would  purchase  these 
loans  f I  om  the  banks  at  a  discount  and 
then  would  renegotiate  the  terms  of 
the  loiins  with  the  debtor  country. 
Once  t  le  loans  had  lieen  renegotiated. 


they  could  then  be  packaged  and  sold 
in  a  ntunber  of  ways.  Including  debt- 
equity  swaps,  securitization,  or  a  buy- 
back  of  the  discounted  loan  by  the 
debtor  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
characterized  this  particular  function 
of  the  facility  as  a  "big  bank  bailout." 
It  is  not!  In  fact,  the  banks  choosing  to 
sell  their  loans  to  the  facility  would 
take  a  loss  on  their  portfolio.  This  loss 
may  or  may  not  be  amortized  over 
time,  but  it  remains  a  loss  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  bank.  Oiu-  concern  here 
lies  not  with  the  financial  statements 
of  the  major  banks  but  with  preserv- 
ing the  safety  and  soiuidness  of  the 
international  financial  system. 

This  fimction  will  lead  to  three  im- 
proved outcomes  within  the  interna- 
tional economy.  First,  it  will  protect 
the  safety  and  soiuidness  of  the  inter- 
national financial  system.  Second,  it 
will  increase  U.S.  exports  to  Third 
World  countries  who  will  face  a  small- 
er debt  servicing  burden.  And  third,  it 
will  reduce  if  not  halt  the  growth  of 
Third  World  debt,  thus  enabling 
debtor  nations  to  experience  real  eco- 
nomic growth  while  providing  benefits 
to  the  international  economy  as  a 
whole. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  ask  those 
Members  who  support  the  Baker  plan 
what  they  would  have  us  do  now  that 
interest  rates  have  begun  to  move 
upward?  As  debt  service  payments  in- 
crease, particularly  in  the  context  of 
slowed  economic  growth  in  the  United 
States,  what  sorts  of  ad  hoc  measures 
will  we  need  to  prod  already  reluctant 
banks  to  lend  to  already  heavily  in- 
debted countries?  For  how  long  can  we 
continue  to  pile  debt  on  debt  in  the 
Third  World?  How  much  more  debt 
can  the  international  financial  system 
absorb?  The  costs  of  doing  nothing 
will  likely  dwarf  those  associated  with 
the  facility. 

I  will  provide  a  further  discussion  of 
this  provision  in  opposition  to  the 
Wylie  amendment  to  be  offered  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  to  that  discussion, 
hoping  that  they  will  sustain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee. 

Bfr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance,  Trade  and 
Monetary  Policy. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
all  of  us  would  agree  that  one  of  the 
greatest  financial  scandals  of  our  cen- 
tury is  the  trade  Imbalance  that  we 
are  currently  conducting— about  $15 
billion  a  month;  but  before  crafting 
legislation  to  solve  a  problem,  it  is 
fairly  important  that  we  ask  what 
caused  the  problem.  There  is  not  an 
economist,  left,  right,  or  center,  who 
has  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
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the  primary  cause  of  our  trade  imbal- 
ance is  our  fiscal  imbalance. 
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And,  if  one  looks  for  the  most  impor- 
tant secondary  cause,  it  is  hard  not  to 
conclude  that  it  relates  to  the  overex- 
tension in  private-sector  bank  lending 
that  occurred  in  the  seventies  in  re- 
sponse to  the  nmup  in  oil  prices.  It 
was  this  private-sector  refusal  to  re- 
strain foreign  lending  which  caused 
the  impetus,  the  economic  imperative, 
for  other  countries  to  export  more 
than  they  import— in  other  words,  for 
use  to  import  more  than  we  export— so 
that  the  private  banks  could  be  paid 
back. 

Trade  is  imbalanced  because  the 
budget  is  imbalanced,  and  because  reg- 
ulators refused  to  recognize  the  nature 
of  the  banldng  crisis  of  the  seventies. 

The  reason  that  I  raise  this  perspec- 
tive is  that  lower  tariffs  did  not  cause 
our  problems;  higher  tariffs  are  thus 
unlikely  to  be  a  solution.  There  is 
simply  no  substitute  for  fiscal  disci- 
pline, for  prudent  banking  regulation, 
for  the  expansion  rather  than  the  con- 
traction of  rules  which  govern  interna- 
tional trade. 

This  legislation,  when  you  get  right 
down  to  it,  is  a  political  copout.  It  does 
nothing  about  the  deficit;  it  does  noth- 
ing about  tightening  rules  on  private- 
sector  banking.  Instead  it  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  trade  war,  and  from  the 
banking  community's  perspective,  au- 
thorize a  public-sector  bailout  of  our 
larger  banks. 

I  stress  this  aspect  of  the  bill  be- 
cause the  majority  can  shout  all  it 
wants  that  there  is  no  bailout  implica- 
tion of  this  legislation,  but  the  princi- 
ple of  using  the  World  Bank  resources 
to  purchase  developing-country  debt 
implies  spending  resources  that  are  de- 
rived from  somebody,  and  that  some- 
body happens  to  be  the  taxpayer  of 
the  United  States  and  the  taxpayer  of 
many  other  countries  in  the  world.  So 
implicitly  in  this  bill  is  another  give- 
away to  the  political  establishment. 

As  a  society,  as  a  country,  we  are 
simply  going  to  have  to  recogni2ie  that 
the  issue  is  not  so  much  trying  to 
design  new  legislative  arrows  to  go 
into  our  trade-sanction  quiver,  but  to 
make  sure  that  the  arrows  that  we 
currently  have  are  aimed  carefully  and 
well  so  that  they  are  not  directed  at 
our  own  feet. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  devas- 
tate the  taxpayer,  to  devastate  the 
consumer,  and  to  devastate  the  Ameri- 
can public.  I  urge  particularly  that  the 
banking  section  be  revised  and  that  a 
good,  hard  look  be  given  to  other  sec- 
tors of  the  bill  as  welL 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  trade  deficit  has 
skyrocketed,  rising  from  $40  billion  in 
1981  to  over  $170  billion  in  1986.  Ameri- 


cans are  for  free  trade,  but  they  want  a 
fair-trade  policy,  and  we  know  that  we 
have  seen  traditionally  high  and  strong 
export  sectors  such  as  agriculture,  high 
technology,  financial  services,  heavy 
manufacturing,  timber,  et  cetera,  really 
and  truly  suffer. 

Almost  overnight  our  country  has 
become  and  been  transformed  into  the 
largest  debtor  nation  ever  Icnown  to 
mankind.  So  it  is  certainly  very  impor- 
tant that  we  have  a  cohesive,  compre- 
hensive trade  strategy.  That  is  why  I 
am  very,  very  proud  of  the  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion, which  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
chair,  and  the  work  that  it  has  done  in 
fashioning,  crafting  a  portion  of  the 
bill  that  I  think  is  going  to  lead  us  on 
the  road  to  being  competitive  again. 

There  exists  today  a  strong  consen- 
sus, unlike  what  my  good  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  indi- 
cated, for  the  need  to  establish  a 
Council  on  Industrial  Competitiveness 
for  the  purposes  of  developing  and  co- 
ordinating long-range  strategies  to 
help  assure  the  international  competi- 
tiveness of  our  great  country,  and  to 
help  us  adapt  to  the  highly  competi- 
tive global  marketplace. 

We  cannot  just  concern  ourselves 
with  the  domestic  marketplace.  We 
have  to  reach  out  and  look  to  the 
global  market.  This  council  would 
bring  together  national  leaders  with 
experience  and  ItaclEground  in  busi- 
ness, labor,  government,  academla,  and 
public  interest,  to  advise  the  President 
on  economic  policies,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  issues  crucial  to  the 
development  of  a  coordinated  industri- 
al strategy.  There  would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  this  advisory  committee, 
which  would  be  known  as  the  Council 
on  Industrial  Competitiveness. 

We  are  just  about  the  only  country 
in  the  Western  World,  in  the  Asian 
world,  that  does  not  strategize  and 
reach  out  to  our  businesses  and  a\a 
labor  community  to  give  them  some 
assistance.  The  Council  would  review, 
this  coordinated  council  would  review, 
among  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment programs,  to  promote  U.S. 
exports  and  to  establish  procedures 
for  the  timely  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation concerning  programs  and  serv- 
ices offered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  our  businesses  to  promote 
their  exports  and  competitiveness  in 
foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  right  now  if  a  busi- 
ness wants  data  on  an  indivdual  iton 
that  they  may  want  to  export,  they 
have  to  go  to  19  different  agencies  to 
get  it.  This  Council  would  coordinate 
that  kind  of  information.  It  would  be 
responsible  for  the  identification  of 
current  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  goods 
and  services,  and  it  would  identify 
future  market  opportiinities  and 
trends    in    foreign    markets,    and    it 
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would  devel<H7  aopropiiate  strategies 
Ust  the  penetrmtion  of  these  markets 
by  American  tHisinesses. 

The  Coundl  would  also  coordinate 
its  activities  with  the  private-sector 
advistwy  committee  system  of  the 
Office  of  the  UJS.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Coimcil  co- 
ordinate an  extmsive  network  of  pro- 
grams, services,  publications  offered 
and  available  to  exporters  of  our  own 
products  and  services.  This  network 
Includes  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Commerce.  Energy,  Labor,  State, 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  our 
small  businesses,  our  U.S.  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission,  and  the  n.S. 
Trade  Development  Programs. 

The  President  would  have  the  au- 
thority, at  the  advice  of  Congress,  to 
appoint  members  of  the  Council  for  a 
term  of  4  years.  The  members  would 
serve  terms  which  correspond  with  the 
terms  of  the  President  who  ^pointed 
that  IndividuaL 

Not  later  than  180  days  after  all 
membos  are  i4>pointed  to  the  Coimcil, 
the  Council  would  prepare,  report,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  both  Houses  of  Congress  on 
how  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the 
aforementioned  provisions  and  make 
reoommoidations  regarding  any  pro- 
posed changes  in  any  PMeral  policy 
necessary  to  implement  effective  trade 
and  c(»npetitlve  policy. 

What  is  wrong  with  strategizing  and 
giving  our  businesses  information? 
What  is  wrong  with  bringing  together 
all  the  forces  from  business  to  the  aca- 
demic world  to  labor  to  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Coimcil  would 
bring  together  our  greatest  minds  and 
would  reidly  be  out  there  helping  our 
businesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  another  note.  I  do 
want  to  say  that  I  am  dismayed  and 
disappointed  that  we  could  not  engage 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  subcommittee 
regarding  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
over  which  the  Banking  Committee 
has  exclusive  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chsirman,  the  trade  bUI  wNch  we  are 
considering  today  is  a  owet  important  piece  of 
legisialion  that  contains  many  measures  wtiich 
are  long  overdue.  Hoivever,  the  Banldng  Com- 
mitlae  doesnt  believe  the  path  to  a  t>etter 
Iradng  erwironment  should  be  strewn  with  the 
ramnants  of  wttat  used  to  be  the  parameters 
of  conwnittse  jurisdution. 

In  several  important  irtstances,  ttw  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  reported  out 
maaauros  which  were  dearly  in  the  Bantung 
Comnttae's  sole  or  joint  jurisdiction.  These 
jntruaions  into  our  jurisdiction  should  not  go 
ufviolioed  merely  because  they  are  contained 
in  an  omnixjs  trade  bill.  I  have  the  deepest 
reapoct  for  the  work  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce CommitlDe.  They  have  a  dear  mission 
and  I  support  their  mission. 


aecnoNMS 
good  example  of  this  is  contained  in  sec- 
905  of  ttte  bUI.  This  section  provides  that 
upcr  the  request  of  the  head  of  any  agency, 
the>Secretary  of  Commerce  is  required  to  im- 
moiialoly  investigate  any  foreign  talteover  of 
a  lis.  corporation  to  determine  tt>e  effects  of 
thai  takeover  on  national  security,  essential 
cor(Hnerce,  and  ecorxxnk:  welfare.  If  ttiis 
am*ndment  were  limited  to  essentiai  com- 
metoe  aixi  economk:  welfare.  If  it  did  not  spe- 
dfioally  require  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
corisult  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  if  it 
did  not  contain  language  referring  specifically 
to  domestic  production  purposes,  ttw  Banking 
would  have  no  ot>iection  to  this 


in  my  opinkxi  this  provision  as 
drafted,  and  as  it  relates  to  natkx^ 
secfjrity,  is  solely  within  the  juri8dk:tk>n  of  the 
Bailking  Comittee. 

n.  this  point  it  may  be  useful  to  outline  for 
Members  the  provisions  and  background  of 
the  Defense  Productkxi  Act  of  1950,  the 
soiree  of  our  jurisdictnn. 

V|nien  the  United  States  entered  the  Korean 
wal  there  was  a  severe  shortage  of  domestic 
productive  capabilities  to  produce  essential 
godds  needed  to  conduct  the  war  effort  The 
deglaratkxi  of  ttie  policy  of  ttie  Defense  Pro- 
duotkxi  Act  states  as  foikms: 

I|i  view  of  the  present  international  situa- 
tioa  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  national 
defense  and  national  security,  our  moblliza- 
tlcMt  effort  continues  to  require  some  diver- 
sion of  certain  materials  and  facilities  from 
civilian  use  to  military  and  related  purposes. 
It  also  requires  development  of  prepared- 
ne«  programs  and  the  expansion  of  produc- 
tive capacity  and  supply  lieyond  the  levels 
needed  to  meet  the  civilian  demand  *  *  *." 

i^  wtx)le  purpose  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tkxl  Act  is  to  "ensure  the  natkxial  defense 
pr4>aredness  whKh  is  essential  to  national 
sedurity."  In  order  to  carry  out  the  declaration 
of  bolicy,  the  Defense  Productran  Act  as  origi- 
na|y  paussed  contained  the  foHowing  important 
powers: 

First  The  original  authority  for  wage  and 
prite  controls. 

This  authority  has  since  lapsed. 

^ecor)d.  The  authority  to  require  the  accept- 
ance of,  artd  the  priority  per1ormar>ce  of,  corv 
tracts  that  are  needed  to  promote  the  natkxial 
defense.  For  instance,  virtually  every  major 
delense  weapons  program  today  uses  items 
wt^h  are  in  stxxt  supply  arKl  whk:h  are  listed 
onithe  so-called  MUU  or  master  urgency  list 
in  order  to  make  tt>ese  products  available  for 
delense  purposes,  the  PreskJent  Invokes  the 
authority  contained  in  Section  101  of  ttie  De- 
fense Production  Act  to  ensure  ttie  timely 
coinpletion  of  these  essential  defense  prod- 
ucts. 

Third.  Ttie  DPA  contains  ttie  auttiority  for 
the  Preskient  to  make  kians  and  loan  guaran- 
tees to  assure  the  production  and  delivery  of 
sernces  under  government  contracts. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  buikl  ttie  Alaska 
Pipeline  whk;h  was  so  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense, national  security,  and  our  economy,  ttie 
authority  contained  in  ttie  DPA  was  exercised 
by  the  Presklent  in  order  to  assure  ttie  timely 
delivery  of  ttie  pipe  used  for  the  pipeline. 

The  DPA  also  contains  the  auttiority,  for  na- 
tional defense  and  national  security  purposes. 


for  ratiorting  aH  forms  of  energy  in  this  country 
ottier  tti4n  gasoline  at  ttie  pumps. 

Under' ttie  House  rules,  ttie  Banking  Com- 
mittee has  sole  jurisdKtion  over  defense  pro- 
duction, and  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1B50,  wtik:h  again  is  in  our  sole  juris- 
diction, \4re  are  given  ttie  tools  to  alkx»te  and 
expand  |ttie  domestic  production  resources 
needed  to  achieve  ttiose  defense  productton 
goals. 

The  ttaadkig  of  sut>8ection  (b)  of  section 
905  is  ejven  called  "Domestic  Production  for 
National  Defense"  and  goes  on  to  direct  the 
PresMeri,  wtien  he  is  carrying  out  ttiese  stud- 
ies related  to  national  security  and  essential 
commerce,  to  "give  consMeretton  to  domestic 
production  needed  for  projected  national  de- 
fense requirements,  ttie  capacity  of  domestic 
Industries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing 
and  anicipated  availabilities  of  human  re- 
sources, raw  products,  and  ottier  supplies  and 
services! essential  to  ttie  national  defense  and 
essentia^  commerce  *  *  *." 

If  you  jdkl  not  know  better,  you  woukj  think 
a  page  ud  been  Xeroxed  out  of  the  Defense 
Producti^  Act  ItseH. 

Ttiis  dmnibus  trade  txll  is  very  important  to 
all  of  u&  Ttie  isues  addressed  in  section  905 
are  important  and  serious.  However,  ttiese  are 
issues  that  are  in  ttie  sole  jurisdKtion  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  and  stioukj  have  tieen  re- 
ferred to  our  committee.  The  Banking  Commit- 
tee doesn't  believe  that  ttie  guise  of  an  Omni- 
bus Trade  Bill  stiould  t>e  used  for  purposes  of 
usurping  committee  jurisdk:tion  as  laid  out  In 
the  House  rules. 

SECTION  812 

Sectidn  912  requires  a  report  to  Congress 
on  "ttie! effect  of  offsets  and  countertrade  on 
industry  and  emptoyment  *  *  *." 

Ttie  Defense  Production  Act  Amendments 
of  1984  required  the  President  to  report  on 
countrades  and  offsets  and  ttie  effect  upon 
defense!  production  employment  and  ttie  man- 
ufacturing t>ase.  Ttiere  is  again  a  striking  simi- 
larity between  existing  Defense  Production  Act 
auttiority  and  that  found  in  section  912  of  this 
bill. 

Whilej  I  have  no  problems  with  ttie  sub- 
stance pf  this  amendment  and  indeed  ttie 
Banking  Committee  has  legislated  on  ttiis  im- 
portant issue,  it  is  still  my  belief  ttiat  offsets 
and  countertrade  with  respect  to  defense-re- 
lated items  are  within  ttie  sole  jurisd«tion  of 
the  Bar4ung  Committee  and  shouk)  not  be  the 
sutiject  of  any  ottier  comiittee's  action  in  this 
or  any  bther  bill. 

SECTION  911 

911  of  this  act  auttiorizes  $100  mil- 
Inn  in  {grants  to  promote  and  advance  the 
manufatture  of  semiconductors  in  ttie  United 
States.  Sutisequent  legislation  is  required 
before  any  grant  can  t>e  made.  Since  this  bill 
provkle^  financial  akj  to  assist  commerce,  the 
Banking  Committee  looks  fonward  to  ttie  joint 
jurisdic^on  with  ottier  committees  in  ttiis 
House  |o  any  and  all  future  legislation  regard- 
ing this  imatter. 

I  would  just  like  to  remind  Members  ttiat 
under  tfte  rules  of  ttie  House,  all  financial  akJ 
to  comfnerce  and  industry  (ottier  tiian  trans- 
portaticn)  is  ttie  jurisdKtion  of  ttie  Banking 
Commifee. 


Section 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Shield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  LaFalcxI. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  begin- 
ning in  1983,  as  Chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  I  held  an  exten- 
sive series  of  hearings  on  the  competi- 
tive problems  facing  this  country. 
Dozens  of  expert  witnesses  from  all 
sectors  of  our  economy  expressed  con- 
cern regarding  the  deterioration  of  our 
economic  strength. 

Tet  at  that  point,  and  for  years 
thereafter,  the  Reagan  administration 
refused  to  acknowledge  that  there  was 
any  problem  at  all.  We  all  rememl}er 
the  promise  of  supply-side  economics: 
Cut  taxes,  and  our  investment,  produc- 
tivity and  savings  rate  would  soar. 
They  did  not.  But  our  trade  and 
budget  deficits  soared  out  of  sight. 

The  problems  of  basic  industries 
were  characterized  by  the  administra- 
tion as  the  Inevitable  temporary  dislo- 
cations accompanying  a  welcome  tran- 
sition to  some  high-technology 
heaven.  Displaced  workers  were  ten- 
derly advised  to  vote  with  their  feet 
and  move  to  where  the  jolxs  were.  The 
economy  was  divided  along  smoke- 
stack and  high-technology  lines,  and 
the  country  between  the  f  rostbelt  and 
simbelt. 

By  1986,  America  had  liecome  the 
world's  largest  debtor  nation,  we  ran  a 
high-technology  trade  deficit  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  trade  deficit  contin- 
ued to  grow. 

Now.  after  presiding  over  trade  defi- 
cits approaching  a  total  of  $600  billion, 
the  loss  of  2  million  manufactiuing 
Jobs,  a  decline  in  real  hourly  wages  for 
American  workers,  and  the  worst  eco- 
nomic performance  since  the  Depres- 
sion, the  Reagan  administration  has 
finally  admitted  that,  yes,  America 
does  indeed  have  a  competitiveness 
problem. 

It  has  taken  several  years  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  even  acknowledge  that 
we  have  a  problem:  now  it  continues  to 
struggle  against  serious  efforts  to  try 
to  solve  it.  This  week  the  House  will 
vote  on  critical  trade  legislation  that  is 
intended  to  reverse  the  decline  in  this 
country's  competitive  position.  The  ad- 
ministration has  indicated  its  opposi- 
tion to  some  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Before  we  take  this  important  step, 
let  us  review  where  we  are  in  1987.  For 
it  is  not  only  the  terms  of  trade  that 
are  changing.  The  entire  world  eco- 
nomic order  is  shifting  around  us. 
And,  in  too  many  areas,  the  United 
States  Is  failing  to  address  this  reality. 

THK  nrRRlf  ATIONAL  BCOIf  OmC  COMTKXT 

Pressures  on  the  international  eco- 
nomic system  are  intense  and  growing. 
First,  economic  growth  patterns  con- 
tinue to  l>e  out  of  balance.  While  other 
major  industrialized  countries  have 
taken  some  steps  to  stimulate  domes- 
tic growth,  the  United  States  contin- 


ues to  act  as  the  prime  stimulant  for 
the  world  economy. 

Second,  the  pace  of  technological 
change  is  quickening,  forcing  shifts  in 
the  national  economic  structure  for 
which  many  cotmtries— including  our 
own— are  unprepared.  At  the  same 
time  that  information  technologies  in- 
creasingly drive  economic  growth,  the 
United  States  is  losing  its  competitive 
edge.  Trade  tensions  surrounding  our 
semiconductor  industry  are  only  a 
symptom  of  a  far  broader  problem. 

Third,  the  United  States  continues 
to  consiune  significantly  more  than  it 
produces;  and  iKtrrows  abroad  to  make 
up  the  difference.  If  recent  trends  con- 
tinue, experts  project  we  will  face  $1 
trillion  of  external  debt  by  early  in  the 
next  decade.  This  foreign  debt  will 
have  to  be  serviced.  We  already  re- 
quire well  over  $100  billion  annually  to 
pay  the  interest  on  our  domestic  debt. 
An  additional  $75  billion  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  interest  on  our  ex- 
ternal debt. 

There  is  real  risk  that,  at  some 
point,  our  competitors  will  no  longer 
l)e  willing  to  continue  enlarging  the 
U.S.  net  debtor  position.  Even  now. 
the  Treasury  must  schedule  its  sales 
of  T-bills  with  an  eye  to  the  willing- 
ness of  Japan  to  participate  in  that 
market. 

At  some  point,  our  competitors  may 
well  refuse  to  continue  to  fuel  our  con- 
sumption, and  this  country  would  then 
be  forced  to  start  consuming  less  than 
it  produces.  In  an  imsettling  parallel 
to  the  plight  now  facing  Third  World 
coimtries,  moneys  otherwise  available 
for  domestic  consumption  or  invest- 
ment would  have  to  be  utilized  to  serv- 
ice accumulated  foreign  debt.  Shotild 
this  occur,  the  effect  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  investment  capital,  interest 
rates,  economic  growth,  and.  most  im- 
portantly, our  standard  of  living,  could 
t>e  devastating. 

Fourth,  serious  imbalances  and  rapid 
fluctuations  in  the  exchange  rate  situ- 
ation continue,  frustrating  intelligent 
government  and  business  planning.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  newly  industri- 
alizing countries  continue  to  peg  their 
currencies  to  the  dollar,  thereby  exac- 
erbating competitive  pressings  and 
skewing  our  bilateral  trading  relation- 
ships. 

Fifth,  the  debt  crisis  confronting 
Third  World  countries  puts  severe 
pressure  on  these  countries  to  export 
to  service  their  debt  while  limiting 
their  potential  to  import.  Our  failure 
to  move  lieyond  the  tuifulfilled  prom- 
ise of  the  "Baker  Plan"  continues  to 
limit  the  hope  for  growth  in  the  devel- 
oping world.  Yet  our  failure  to  act 
works  to  our  own  disadvantage  as  well. 
We  share  the  burden  imposed  by  that 
debt  as  it  increases  pressure  on  Ameri- 
can markets  and  reduces  our  own 
export  potential. 

Sixth,  the  multilateral  framework 
governing  trading  relations— the  Gen- 


eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade- 
is  increasingly  dysfiuactionaL  Over  the 
past  40  years,  the  very  nature  of  trade 
has  changed  radically.  Financial  flows 
and  trade  in  services  and  high  technol- 
ogy have  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant. The  GATT  fails  to  even  address 
many  areas  of  Increasing  concern, 
such  as  services  and  investment 

As  trade  competition  has  escalated, 
countries  are  increasingly  moving  iml- 
laterally  to  improve  their  trade  posi- 
tion or  protect  domestic  industries. 
Much  of  the  world's  trade  is  "man- 
aged." controlled  tightly  by  govern- 
ments with  clear  development  objec- 
tives. The  aggressive  Industrial  strate- 
gies of  our  foreign  competitors  are  re- 
sulting in  far  more  rapid  shifts  in  the 
competitive  balance  between  coimtries 
and  increasing  adjustment  pressures. 

Japan's  domestic  trade  policies  and 
glolMd  commercial  offensive  are  re- 
shaping the  world  economy.  Yet,  even 
as  we  focus  on  Japan's  aggressive  eco- 
nomic policies,  the  four  newly  indus- 
trialized countries  of  East  Asia— South 
Korea,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong  and 
Taiwan,  are  fast  becoming  the  next 
"Japans." 

All  of  these  pressures  on  the  inter- 
national economic  system  are  placing 
concomitant  pressure  on  the  U.S. 
economy  to  compete  and  to  adjtist 
quickly  to  shifts  in  our  economic  struc- 
ture and  we  are  failing  to  meet  that 
challenge.  That  failure  is  reflected 
most  clearly  in  the  dramatic  change  in 
our  trade  balance. 

The  1983  merchandise  trade  deficit 
was  $69.4  billion.  That  deficit  nearly 
doubled  in  1984,  reaching  $123.3  bil- 
lion, the  largest  trade  deficit  ever  re- 
corded by  any  country.  Yet  the  inexo- 
rable rise  of  that  deficit  continued.  In 

1985  it  reached  $148  billion,  and  in 

1986  it  again  rose  to  $170  billion.  This 
year's  figures,  despite  the  rapid  de- 
cline in  the  dollar,  are.  if  anything, 
even  more  disturbing. 

The  growth  of  the  deficit  reflects 
dual  problems— a  further  drop  in  the 
foreign  demand  for  U.S.  exports  and  a 
strong  upsurge  in  U.S.  demand  for  Im- 
ports. U.S.  manufacturing  industries 
are  losing  to  foreign  competitors 
almost  across  the  l>oard,  including  the 
high  tech  sectors  uix>n  which  our  com- 
petitive future  depends. 

In  a  recent  speech  l}efore  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  James  Baker,  stated 
that  a  trade  deficit  or  trade  surplus  is 
not  the  sole  measure  of  a  country's 
competitive  performance.  That  is  true. 
Changing  economic  conditions  around 
the  world  wiU  inevitably  result  in  ebl)s 
and  surges  in  the  flows  of  trade  and 
investment  among  Individual  coun- 
tries. Some  of  these  conditions,  such 
as  differing  growth  rates  and  currency 
misaligrunents  can  change,  sometimes 
rapidly.  As  they  shift,  trade  balances 
can  also  realign. 
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But  we  muat  face  the  fact  that  sus- 
tained trade  deficits  of  recent  magni- 
tudes have  done  permanent  damage  to 
our  econ<Hny  and  have  shifted  compar- 
ative advantage  toward  our  foreign 
oompetitora. 

The  factors  which  contribute  to  a 
country's  comparative  advantage,  such 
as  human  and  physical  capital  and  its 
technology  base,  change  only  slowly, 
but  they  do  chaJoge.  They  are  chang- 
ing for  the  United  States  as  the  trade 
deficit  eats  away  at  the  competitive 
strength  of  our  economy.  We  are 
cau^t  in  a  vicious  cycle.  Structural 
problems  in  our  economy  have  helped 
fuel  the  trade  deficit.  In  turn,  the  sus- 
tained trade  deficits  characteristic  in 
recent  years  have  exacerbated  struc- 
tural moblems. 

Tom  vmoJonMa  ooMniiiivuius  of  the  u.s. 
■ooiroicT 

The  decline  In  U.S.  competitiveness 
has  now  reached  crisis  proportions. 
America's  inability  to  compete  in 
world  markets,  as  President  Reagan's 
own  Commission  on  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness reported  now  over  2  years 
ago,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  chal- 
lenges facing  the  United  States.  If  we 
look  beyond  the  short  run.  the  ines- 
capable conclusion  is  that  competitive- 
ness may  well  be  the  pivotal  economic 
issue  for  our  country  for  the  rest  of 
this  century. 

The  skyrocketing  U.S.  trade  deficit 
may  be  the  most  visible  evidence  of 
our  competitive  decline.  But  it  is  not 
the  only  evidence.  Looking  beyond  the 
trade  deficit,  it  is  clear  that  measures 
of  our  underlying  competitiveness  are 
getting  worse,  not  better. 

Oiu"  standard  of  living  is  at  a  stand- 
still The  average  worker  in  the  United 
States  makes  no  more  in  real  terms 
today  than  a  decade  ago.  The  state  of 
inflation-adjusted  wages  paints  a  grim 
picture.  Real  wages  grew  steadily  from 
World  War  n  unUl  1973.  Since  then 
they  have  fallen  and  the  trend  re- 
mains downward. 

Unemplojrment  and  imderemploy- 
ment  remain  serious  problems.  E>espite 
significant  Job  growth  in  some  sectors, 
our  overall  record  is  poor.  Over  8  mil- 
lion people  are  still  actively  looldng 
for  work.  We  have  higher  unemploy- 
ment today  than  in  the  worst  post-war 
recession  prior  to  1974.  Our  manufac- 
turing sector  today  has  almost  2  mil- 
lion fewer  Jobs  than  it  did  in  1979. 
Since  1979.  2.3  million  Jobs  with  aver- 
age wekly  earnings  of  $444  have  been 
replaced  by  9.2  billion  Jobs  with  aver- 
age weekly  «>*mtngB  of  $272. 

Our  productivity  growth  has  come  to 
an  ominous  halt  and  has  been  out- 
stripped by  virtually  all  our  competi- 
tors. The  United  States  is  no  longer 
the  world's  most  productive  nation  in 
several  industries  and  the  productivity 
gait  is  widening  rapidly. 

Lower  interest  rates  have  led  to 
rising  corporate  indebtedness,  but  not 
to  the  sustained  capital  investment 


th  sy  were  expected  to  foster.  Business 
inrestment  in  new,  commercial  pro- 
dvctlve  plant  and  equipment  is  ex- 
tn  imely  low  as  20  percent  of  our  indus- 
triEd  capacity  remains  idle.  Almost  90 
percent  of  the  new  demand  for  goods 
by  American  household  and  businesses 
is  how  being  met  by  imports. 

Management  continues  to  rely  on  its 
shprt-term  perspective,  sacrificing 
lotg-term  growth  for  short-term  prof- 
U.S.  companies  remain  weak  in  de- 
loping  and  appljring  the  new  product 
process  technologies  that  are 
growth  in  other  countries. 
)ur  problems  are  not  confined  to 
region  or  only  to  our  basic  indus- 
try. We  have  lost  market  share  in  all 
tl»  high  technology  or  "sunrise"  in- 
diptries.  Nor  can  the  deterioration  in 
A4ierican  manufacturing  be  comfort- 
ably dismissed  by  the  claim  that  we 
are  becoming  a  service  economy.  Serv- 
ices and  manufactiuing  are  often  inex- 
tricably linked.  If  other  companies,  no- 
taely  Japanese,  dominate  complex 
mi^iufacturlng  it  is  naive  to  believe 
that  they  wiU  rely  on  our  financial 
services,  lawyers,  or  advertising  agen- 
cies. 

stead  of  investing  at  home,  U.S. 
ipanles  are  stampeding  offshore  or 
relying  on  foreign  sourcing.  To  a 
eking  degree,  many  of  our  corpora- 
tidns  have  begun  to  operate,  not  by 
competing  with  Japan  or  Korea,  but 
by  distributing  soptiisticated  products 
made  in  those  coiuitries.  Some  of  the 
same  U.S.  companies  and  others  also 
are  giving  up  export  markets  and  dis- 
mantling their  overseas  marketing  and 
s^Tlcing  operations.  For  an  individxial 
cotnpany,  such  actions  may  seem  the 
oiiy  solution  to  new  competitive  pres- 
sures. But,  taken  collectively,  such  an 
approach  spells  disaster  for  our  coim- 
tr^'s  economic  future. 

There  is  little  hope  for  any  quick  fix 
to  our  plight.  Given  the  lags  between 
cixrency  movements  and  their  effects 
on  trade,  the  likelihood  of  higher 
near-term  U.S.  economic  growth  rates 
ttian  in  most  foreign  countries,  the 
cctitinued  narrowing  of  the  U.S.  tech- 
nological edge,  our  inability  to  resolve 
the  Third  World  debt  problem,  and 
the  aggressive  industrial  strategies  of 
our  competitors,  large  U.S.  trade  defi- 
cit could  persist  for  some  time. 

THE  TRADE  BILL 

le  trade  bill  we  have  before  us 
d^als  with  a  multitude  of  trade  policy 
problems  that  are  affecting  our  com- 
titlve  position:  the  need  to  control 
tair  trade  practices;  the  need  for 
n^w  multilateral  negotiations  encom- 
passing issues  too  long  ignored;  the 
need  to  break  down  liarriers  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports in  foreign  markets;  the  need  to 
aggressively  promote  exports;  and  the 
nted  to  close  loopholes  in  our  tariff 
aitd  customs  laws.  These  are  impor- 
ts nt  areas  of  reform  and  it  is  long  past 
til  ne  we  dealt  with  them. 
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The  most  controversial  provision  in 
this  bfll  is  the  Gephardt  amendment 
that  is  to  be  offered  tomorrow  on  the 
House  floor.  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  that 
amendment,  but  not  without  some  am- 
bivalence. 

In  my  view,  the  very  existence  of  the 
amendment  is  a  testament  to  how 
badly  we  have  served  our  own  econom- 
ic interests.  My  vote  in  its  favor  re- 
flects my  judgement  as  to  how  danger- 
ous the  situation  we  now  face  actually 
is.  We  have  dug  ourselves  into  an  eco- 
nomic hole  from  which  there  appears 
to  be  no  escaping.  If  we  do  not  take 
action  soon  to  effect  a  fiuidamental 
change  in  direction,  I  l>elieve  our  situa- 
tion mfiy  t>ecome  irreversible. 

The  \  Gephardt  amendment  is  de- 
signed; to  push  those  countries  that 
are  artificially  maintaining  enormous 
trade  surpluses  with  the  United  States 
through  a  pattern  of  unfair  practices 
to  act  responsibly.  In  any  case  where  a 
severe  trade  imbalance  is  created  or 
exacerbated  by  unreasonable  and  arti- 
ficial barriers  to  market  access  for 
Amerlean  goods  and  services,  the 
President  is  required  to  take  action  to 
redress  the  imbalance.  That  is  strong 
medicifie  with  certain  rislES. 

But  Strong  medicine  is  required.  We 
are  oil  a  downward  spiral  and  must 
have  leverage  to  stop  the  momentum. 
If  thei  flexibility  in  the  provision  is 
propeify  utilized,  it  can  provide  that 
necessary  leverage  without  destabiliz- 
ing our  world  trading  system. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Gep- 
hardt funendment,  in  my  view,  is  not  a 
solutidn.  Instead,  it  will  provide  us  a 
measure  of  breathing  space  to  work 
aggressively  to  get  our  own  economic 
house  in  order  and  work  actively 
toward  necessary  international  eco- 
nomic j^  reforms.  We  must  use  that 
breath^g  space.  It  is  long  past  time 
for  us  to  place  our  emphasis  on  posi- 
tive steps  to  improve  our  competitive 
positidn,  rather  than  defensive  steps 
designed  to  preclude  further  decline. 
If  we  do  not  do  so,  retaliatory  provi- 
sions far  stronger  than  the  Gephardt 
amendment  will  be  to  no  avail. 

The  world  economy  is  increasingly 
interdependent.  The  risk  inherent  in 
many  of  the  trade  law  reforms  we  are 
considering,  including  the  Gephardt 
amendment,  is  that  they  will  reinforce 
the  belief  that  we  can  unilaterally 
effect  a  change  to  oiu-  benefit  at  a 
time  that  less  and  less  can  l)e  effected 
iteral  action. 

;tionist  sentiment  in  this  coun- 
increased  dramatically.  That 
not  be  surprising.  Presstu-es  to 
shield  lindustries  from  foreign  competi- 
tion are  strongest  in  economies  beset 
by  slojw  growth,  rapid  transition,  and 
the  emergence  of  new  competitors. 
These  are  precisely  the  circumstances 
the  UJS.  economy  faces.  But,  If  we  re- 
spond to  our  serious  trade  problems 
with  burely  protectionist  action,  we 


may  achieve  a  total  collapse  of  the 
trading  system  it  has  taken  decades  to 
build,  and  finally,  destroy  any  pros- 
pect of  long-term  growth  either  in  this 
country  or  the  rest  of  the  world. 

National  and  international  policies 
aimed  at  sustained  economic  growth, 
effective  adjustment  to  structural 
changes  and  higher  productivity  are 
the  only  means  of  alleviating  the  pres- 
sures building  in  the  world  economic 
system.  Our  tentative  efforts  at  recog- 
nizing our  changing  national  role  in 
the  global  economy  through  changes 
in  national  policy,  international  eco- 
nomic negotiations,  and  international- 
ly coordinated  action  have  been  disap- 
pointing. But  that  is  the  direction  in 
which  we  must  gO. 

Attitudes  must  change.  In  this  era  of 
fierce  foreign  competition,  strategies 
for  enhancing  competitiveness  must  be 
developed  in  cooperation  between 
business,  labor  and  Government  to 
create  an  environment  which  advances 
U.S.  competitive  interests. 

THE  BAIfKING  TITLE 

The  trade  law  revisions  in  H.R.  3  are 
vital  to  reversing  the  deterioration  of 
our  trade  position.  But.  standing 
alone,  they  will  not  suffice.  We  must 
also  tiake  positive  steps  to  improve  the 
competitive  environment  if  which  U.S. 
industries  operate  both  at  the  national 
and  international  level.  The  baulking 
title  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  3 
would  make  important  progress  in  this 
direction. 

The  provisions  in  the  banldng  title 
of  this  bill  provide  mechanisms  for  ex- 
plicitly shaping  our  economic  policies 
to  enhanc  our  competitive  position. 
This  title  would: 

Increase  the  accountability  of  the 
administration  and  the  oversight  role 
of  the  Congress  in  regard  to  the 
impact  of  exchange  rate  policy  on  the 
U.S.  economy; 

Create  a  Coiuicil  on  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness, comprised  of  representa- 
tives from  government,  business, 
labor,  and  public  interest  groups,  that 
would  serve  as  a  purely  advisory  body 
to  focus  Government  policymaldng  on 
the  critical  issue  of  U.S.  competitive- 
ness, and 

Help  restructm^  the  debt  bidden  of 
the  most  heavily  indebted  developing 
countries,  thus  expanding  the  world 
trading  system  and  increasing  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  developing  countries. 

The  continuing  rapid  fluctuations  in 
the  exchange  rate  situation  under- 
score the  need  for  a  mechanism 
through  which  a  coherent  exchange 
rate  policy  can  be  formulated  and  sus- 
tained. The  "Competitive  Exchange 
Rate  Act"  does  not  require  the  admin- 
istration to  achieve  a  specific  ex- 
change rate.  It  simply  requires  that 
the  administration  have  a  policy  that 
it  must  defend  to  the  Congress  in  the 
context  of  other  economic  policy 
choices. 


The  bill  achieves  ttiis  by  creating  a 
structure  of  accountability  regarding 
exchange  rate  issues.  It  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report 
semiannually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
impact  of  exchange  rate  policy  on  the 
U.S.  economy.  This  report  is  analogous 
to  that  on  monetary  policy  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
imder  the  Full  Elmployment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act.  That  detailed  and 
frank  discussion  of  policy  on  a  regular 
and  prompt  basis  has  elevated  the  po- 
litical debate  surrounding  monetary 
policy.  The  Congress  must  make  deci- 
sions on  such  issues  as  the  budget  defi- 
cit that  have  an  effect  on  exchange 
rate  policy  all  the  time.  With  a  better 
understanding  of  the  trade-offs  in- 
volved and  an  explicit  statement  by 
the  administration  of  its  recommenda- 
tions, Congress  and  the  public  could 
more  effectively  debate  alternatives. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  requires 
the  administration  to  continue  the 
thrust  of  its  more  recent  efforts  in 
regard  to  the  international  coordina- 
tion of  macroeconomic  policy;  interna- 
tional coordination  of  participation  in- 
currency  market;  and  the  pursuit  of 
bilateral  negotiations  with  countries 
which  peg  their  ciurencies  to  the 
dollar,  thus  maintaining  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage.  We  cannot  risk 
return  to  the  situation  characteristic 
in  earlier  years  of  this  administration 
in  which  currency  imbalances  and 
fluctuations  undercut  the  competitive- 
ness or  threatened  the  stability  of  the 
U.S.  economy  while  our  Government 
looked  on  with  benign  neglect. 

The  "Council  on  Industrial  Competi- 
tiveness Act"  would  help  to  raise  com- 
petitiveness issues  to  the  top  of  our 
national  agenda.  No  high  level  forum 
now  exists  in  which  key  actors  in  our 
economy  can  deliberate  together  to 
offer  advice  regarding  economic  poli- 
cies that  will  positively  enhance  our 
competitive  position. 

In  the  past  few  years,  dozens  of  re- 
ports on  the  long-term  competitive- 
ness of  the  American  economy,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  President's  own  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Competitiveness, 
have  concluded  that  we  need  an  insti- 
tutional mechanism  to  focus  attention 
on  competitiveness  issues  in  the  pol- 
icymaldng  process  and  develop  a  con- 
sensus regarding  Government  policies 
affecting  industry.  The  council  would 
be  precisely  such  a  mechanism. 

The  council  would  function  solely  as 
an  advisory  body,  but  it  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  increasing  the  focus 
throughout  our  economy  on  methods 
of  enhancing  oiu*  competitive  position. 
If  we  cannot  take  this  small  step 
toward  a  more  cooperative  national 
effort,  it  is  not  clear  where  we  can 
start. 

The  Third  World  Debt  Management 
Act  addresses  the  reality  of  the  debt 
crisis.  Eighteen  months  ago,  the  ad- 
ministration announced  a  new  policy 


to  promote  economic  growth  in  Third 
World  countries  as  a  way  to  reopen 
markets  to  American  exports.  But  the 
Baker  plan  has  failed  to  reach  even  its 
own  modest  goals. 

Commercial  banks  and  debtor  coun- 
tries are  locked  in  protracted  negotia- 
tions in  which  little  is  accomplished 
beyond  moving  the  moimtain  of  debt 
forward.  Meanwhile,  debtor  countries 
are  forced  to  export  to  the  United 
States  and  cannot  buy  American  goods 
and  services.  The  rapid  deterioration 
of  our  export  trade  with  Third  World 
debtors  has  contributed  significantly 
to  our  $170  billion  trade  deficit. 

The  legislation  would  require  the  ad- 
ministration to  enter  into  meaningful 
negotiations  with  other  countries  with 
the  goal  of  creating  a  more  innovative 
mechanism  for  relieving  existing  debt 
service  burdens  and  pave  the  way  for 
renewed  opportunities  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

The  legislation  encourages  the  ad- 
ministration to  work  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  debt  man- 
agement facility  which  would  (1)  assist 
creditor  banks  in  the  voluntary  dispo- 
sition in  the  private  sector  of  loans  to 
heavily  indebted  sovereign  borrowers; 
(2)  encourages  countries  with  strong 
capital  surpluses  to  apply  these  siir- 
pluses  to  investments  in  heavily  in- 
debted countries;  (3)  purchase  bank 
loans  to  debtor  countries  at  a  discount; 
and  (4)  establish  mechanisms  for  pass- 
ing along  the  benefit  of  any  such  dis- 
count or  other  action  of  the  facility  to 
the  debtor  country. 

The  lianking  title  is.  therefore,  a 
vital  component  of  this  legislative 
pacluge.  Inevitable,  because  we  loom 
so  large  in  the  world  economy,  marked 
improvement  in  our  trade  balance  may 
be  matched  by  noticeable  deteriora- 
tion elsewhere.  Appropriately,  that 
should  take  place  largely  in  the  major 
countries  with  exceptionally  large  sur- 
pluses. But  the  needed  reorientation 
of  economic  policies— essentially  the 
complement  of  oiu"  own— is  no  easier 
to  achieve  in  those  countries  than  in 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  some 
newly-industrialized  countries  also 
have  clear  responsibilities  for  contrib- 
uting to  a  better  world  balance. 

The  banldng  title  establishes  impor- 
tant mechanisms  that  will  assist  us  in 
reorienting  national  economic  policy 
and  in  achieving  the  necessary  coop- 
eration at  the  international  level  in 
regard  to  the  critical  issues  we  face. 

THE  SHALL  BUSINESS  TITLE 

Finally,  as  Chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  discuss  the 
small  business  title  to  HJl.  3  and  the 
concerns  of  or  small  business  sector. 
Up  to  this  point,  there  has  l>een  a  seri- 
ous gap  in  the  trade  debate.  Our  small 
and  midsize  companies  are  key  sources 
of  economic  growth  and  adjustment. 
Yet  their  unique  concerns  have  re- 
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maiwH  largely  unaddreased.  I  am. 
therefore,  very  ideued  that  the  House 
leadoahip  asked  the  SmaU  Business 
Cominittee  to  give  attrition  and  focus 
to  these  important  concerns  in  the 
trade  bOL 

The  policy  intiatives  that  focus  on 
our  larger  corporations,  however  im- 
portant, often  do  not  deal  with  many 
of  the  legitimate  concerns  of  our  small 
and  mirtsiwf  companies.  If  we  are  lo 
iMve  a  competitive  small  business 
sector,  public  policy  must  address  its 
needs  as  welL 

Oovanment  studies  have  indicated 
that  SO.OOO  or  more  smaller  n.S.  firms 
have  the  clear  potoitial  to  move  into 
Intematiooal  maAets  but  are  not 
doing  so.  The  Committee  on  Small 
Business  believes  that  actualizing  the 
trading  potential  of  these  firms  is  es- 
sential to  achieving  the  export-led 
growth  necessary  to  maintain  our 
standard  of  living. 

The  small  business  title  amends  the 
SmaU  Business  Act  to  increase  the 
access  of  small  businesses  to  existing 
export  promotion  programs  and  pro- 
vide for  the  creation  of  new  and  Inno- 
v^ve  export  promotion  and  technolo- 
gy transfer  programs  directed  at  small 
business  at  the  State  and  local  level.  It 
wlU  also  increase  the  access  of  smaller 
firms  to  long-term  capital  for  the  in- 
vestment in  new  plant  and  equipment 
that  is  essential  to  our  meeting  foreign 
competition  at  home  and  abroad. 
%)eciflcally,  the  legislation- 
Utilises  the  SBA  regional  and  local 
offices  and  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Center  network,  worldng  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  other  relevant  Federal 
agencies,  to  create  a  distribution 
system  for  existing  trade  promotion 
programs  of  other  agencies; 

Encourages  greater  emphasis  on 
export  promotion  and  technology 
transfer  within  the  Small  Business  De- 
veloimient  Center  Program  and  pro- 
vides limited  additional  fimding  for 
those  purposes;  and 

Increases  the  SBA  loan  guarantee 
limit  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  for 
the  purchase  of  plant  and  equipment 
to  be  used  in  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  involved  in  international 
trade,  where  such  loans  are  sold  off 
into  the  secondary  market,  thus  in- 
creasing the  access  of  small  firms  to 
the  long-term  capital  of  institutional 
investors. 

a  1720 

Mr.  WYIilE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  WortlstI. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
jieldlng  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee.  I  am  keenly  aware  that 
some  of  the  most  controversial  items 
in  the  trade  bill  originated  in  my  com- 


mtnee.  I  believe  balanced,  effective 
ana  meaningful  trade  legislation  is 
overdue.  I  support  much  of  the  con- 
tent—and certainly  the  objectives— of 
th4  pending  trade  legislation.  But  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  that  the  majority 
ibers  of  the  Banking  Committee 
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the  eccnomy.  This  was  clearly  the  in- 
tention of  the  Council's  supporters 
last  year.  Although  there  have  been 
modifidations.  it  still  appears  that  the 
Council  will  be  able  to  assert  an  ag- 
gressiv^  and  powerful  role  as  imple- 
mentor  of  a  national  industrial  policy. 
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A  Jeopardize  speedy  enactment  of    such  i  policy  would  turn  the  free 


legislation  by  including  ill-con 
^ed,  counterproductive  and  duplica- 
tive provisions  that  represent  a  sizable 
thteat  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

I  can't  recall  when  any  of  my  con- 
stituents have  ever  pressed  me  to  get 
the  Government  to  lead  a  public  bail 
out  of  Third  World  debtor  countries 
an^  their  lending  institutions,  yet  this 
is  exactly  what  is  called  for  in  the 
trade  bilL  It  is  not  entirely  clear  how 
the  purchase  of  the  debt  would  be 
fimded.  but  sxiggested  are  the  gold  re- 
seives  of  the  IMF  and  the  liquid  re- 
soilrces  of  the  World  Bank.  These  are 
fin^cial  resources  that  in  large  part 
were  contributed  by  American  taxpay- 
ers. Using  such  resoiurces  to  conduct  a 
risky  and  high-stakes  experiment  in 
world  debt  does  not  strike  me  as  wise 
or  appealing.  In  fact,  the  committee 
vote  on  this  issue  was  very  close,  it  was 
adapted  by  a  margin  of  only  4  votes 
oui  of  a  total  of  50. 

'the  financial  institutions  and  the 
deitor  countries  themselves  must  con- 
tinue negotiating  and  resolving  their 
debt  problems.  Both  must  be  willing  in 
nupy  cases  to  make  sacrifices.  But  by 
h<4ding  out  the  hope  that  the  debt 
m^y  be  essentially  forgiven,  compli- 
m^ts  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  we  do  a 
diaaervice  to  the  entire  process.  Debtor 
coi|ntries  will  no  longer  have  an  incen- 
tive to  assiune  structural  economic 
remrm  of  their  countries'  economies 
so  Ithat  they  can  overcome  their  debt 
problems  through  economic  growth 
raiftier  than  austerity.  This  was  the 
underlying  principle  of  the  so-called 
Baker  plan.  Financial  institutions  will 
be  forever  wary  of  dealing  with  the 
TMrd  World  countries  again  for  fear 
th)  kt  they  will  again  be  left  holding  the 
bai;.  A  discontinuation  of  foreign  in- 
vegtments  in  these  struggling  coun- 
tries would  be  disastrous. 

I  also  oppose  the  provision  adopted 
by  the  Banking  Committee  which  es- 
tablishes a  Council  on  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness. Although  this  CoimcU 
has  been  trimmed  notably  since  last 
year  in  terms  of  both  cost  and  scope  of 
activities,  I  am  still  opposed  to  its  cre- 
atf>n.  Five  million  doUars  of  taxpay- 
ert'  money  is  being  authorized  for  this 
Council  although  it  is  unclear  what 
th^  Council  would  accomplish  that 
isi^'t  already  being  carried  out  by  agen- 
ciee  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  or 
the  private  sector  itself. 

^^ides  being  a  duplicative  data- 
gaihering  and  advisory  body,  there  is 
potential  that  the  Coimcil  will  lead  to 
ceiitralized  Government  planning  of 


market  on  its  head  by  allowing  busi- 
ness dacisions  to  l}ecome  political  deci- 
sions, 'the  result  would  be  inefficiency, 
loss  of  I  competition  and  extreme  dis- 
tortions in  supply  and  demand.  We 
should  not  be  contemplating  a  strate- 
gy of  {allowing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment t6  choose  the  Nation's  economic 
winners  and  losers— that  power  prop- 
erly rests  with  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  provisions  in  the  bill 
favoring  exchange  rate  manipulation 
to  achieve  a  trade  balance  is  a  narrow 
and  simplistic  approach,  and  it  could 
easily  cause  more  harm  than  good.  I 
favor  rate  stability  so  we  don't  repeat 
the  wnipsaw  effects  of  the  past  few 
years,  but  we  should  remind  ourselves 
of  the  enormity  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change market  where  trading  amounts 
to  about  $1  trillion  a  week.  It  will  not 
be  as  e^y  as  supporters  claim  for  ex- 
change rates  to  be  manipulated  by 
centralibank  intervention,  and  a  mis- 
calculation could  leave  us  holding  for- 
eign cifrency  of  little  value.  Economic 
coordination  with  other  countries  is  a 
delicat^  and  difficult  business.  Just 
witness  the  continuing  weakness  of 
the  dollar  despite  efforts  by  the  large 
Westei^  countries  for  stabilization.  It 
would  pe  an  error  to  bind  our  finance 
officials  with  a  rigid  law  on  this  sub- 
ject.    I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  a  blind  ad- 
herent to  some  abstract  idea  of  "free 
trade."  Trade  only  benefits  our  coim- 
try's  workers  and  businesses  when  it 
occurs  under  fair  conditions.  General- 
ly, if  t^ere  is  any  time  that  another 
nation  {uses  unfair  trade  practices,  we 
should  jcoxmter  with  our  own  measures 
imtil  Vke  unfair  practice  is  abandoned. 
I  am  albo  not  opposed  to  reform  of  our 
Nationjs  trade  laws  if  it  is  done  in  a 
balanced  and  thoughtful  manner  to 
ensure  that  the  legitimate  grievances 
of  U.S.|  workers  and  businesses  are  ad- 
dressed. But  if  extreme  legislation 
were  ever  approved,  it  would  immedi- 
ately threaten  millions  of  workers  in 
the  largest  exporting  nation  of  them 
all:  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  rid  this  gen- 
erally beneficial  bill  of  the  provisions 
contriUuted  by  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. I  do  not  want  a  protracted  politi- 
cal battle  within  Congress  or  between 
the  Congress  and  the  White  House. 
We  nefd  trade  legislation  now,  but  we 
do  noli  need  the  extremist  and  mis- 
guided provisions  approved  by  the 
Banld4g  Committee. 

Mr.  8T  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  within  the  balance  of  the  time  I 
have  left. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
did  the  gentleman  mention  the 
amendments  to  the  Export  Trading 
Act  that  were  contained  in  the  bank- 
ing section  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  No,  I  did  not  men- 
tion the  Export  Trading  Act. 

Mr.  ST  OERBfiAIN.  I  thought  they 
were  great.  What  does  the  gentleman 
think? 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  We  have  come  up 
with  some  good  things,  I  say  to  the 
committee  chairman,  but  not  most  of 
them. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  SchomxrI. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  generous 
yield  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  get  up 
and  defend  the  banking  portion  of  this 
package,  particularly  two  parts  of  it 
that  I  have  introduced  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banldng.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

The  first  deals  with  Japanese  and 
American  financial  markets.  Right 
now  we  are  proud  to  say  that  Ameri- 
can financial  markets  are  probably  the 
best  in  the  world. 

They  are  the  deepest;  they  are  the 
strongest,  and  American  banking  and 
securities  firms  undoubtedly,  in  the 
opinion  of  just  about  every  expert, 
have  the  best  products. 
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But  as  the  world  expands  and  as  the 
financial  markets  become  internation- 
alized, one  thing  becomes  apparent: 
To  fxmction  successfully  in  that  world 
one  must  be  able  to  work  in  all  three 
of  the  major  financial  markets.  New 
York,  London,  and  Tokyo.  And  yet, 
American  firms,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  much  l}etter  products,  are 
excluded  by  and  large  from  fimction- 
ing  in  Tokyo.  They  cannot,  I  repeat, 
they  cannot  buy  seats  on  the  Tokyo 
Stock  Exchange,  they  cannot  offer  the 
best  bid  on  a  price  on  government  se- 
ciuities  or  corporate  securities,  they 
cannot  do  foreign  exchange  trading 
and  a  myriad  of  other  activities.  As  a 
result,  they  are  at  a  severe  competitive 
disadvantage.  This  is  not  a  situation 
like  automobiles,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. This  is  not  a  situation  where  the 
Japanese  products  are  as  good  or 
better  than  the  American  products. 
They  are  simply  not  as  sophisticated, 
but  we  are  excluded. 

I  have  introduced  a  measure  into  the 
Banking  Committee  bill  which  in  a 
very  limited  and  narrow  way  sends  a 
direct  sigxial  to  the  Japenese,  "Open 
up  your  markets  or  our  markets  will 
not  be  as  open  to  you  as  they  have 
been." 


The  bill  requires  the  primary  dealer- 
ship for  Japanese  firms  not  be  allowed 
luitil  Japanese  open  up  their  Govern- 
ment securities  markets.  It  does  not 
deal  with  all  the  other  areas  which  we 
are  excluded  from,  but  it  does  send  a 
clear  signal  to  Japan  in  an  area  where 
they  are  trying  to  expand  as  rapidly 
today  as  they  did  in  automobiles  10 
years  ago,  "You  cannot  have  it  both 
ways,  rapid  and  unlimited  expansion 
here  in  America  of  your  firms  and 
almost  tortoise-like  expansion  of 
American  firms  in  Japan." 

This  is  a  measure  that  does  not  en- 
dorse protectionism;  it  rather  is  a  re- 
ciprocal measure,  a  narrowly  and  care- 
fully crafted  reciprocal  measure.  And 
it  will,  I  believe,  if  passed,  open  up 
markets  to  American  firms  and  thus 
bring  down  oiu-  balance  of  trade  deficit 
without  building  walls  here  in  Amer- 
ica.      

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
brasiui  [Mr.  BeredterI. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  begin  my  comments 
by  endorsing  the  remarks  and  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  who  has  just  spoken.  I  think 
that  his  initiative  is  very  appropriate. 
I  believe  that  these  changes  in  the  pri- 
mary dealership  area  are  very  impor- 
tant. While  there  may  be  a  problem 
with  another  country  that  we  wUl 
need  to  investigate,  I  think  any  prob- 
lem there  can  l>e  corrected  before  this 
legislation  moves  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

This  gentleman  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  an  impact  on  legislation 
in  two  different  committees,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  my  comments  will, 
by  extension,  commend  the  leadership 
of  those  two  committees  and  the  rele- 
vant subcommittees  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  this  legislation. 

However,  I  want  to  take  most  of  my 
time  Just  to  speak  about  the  one 
aspect  of  the  Banldng  Committee's 
contribution  to  this  omnibus  trade  leg- 
islation. That  relates  to  the  Multilat- 
eral Investment  Guarantee  Agency, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  legislation  and 
which,  Incidentially,  is  also  a  part  of 
the  Wylie  substitute.  The  provisions 
are  identical  in  those  two  legislative 
products.  The  Multilateral  Investment 
Guarantee  Agency,  called  MIGA,  is 
one  of  the  very  important  elements 
that  will  actually  have  a  very  direct 
contribution  to  exports  for  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  areas  where  we  are  going 
to  see  it  most  qulcldy  is  in  the  area  of 
the  sale  of  commercial  aircraft.  I  point 
this  out  as  one  example,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one  company  alone  in  the 
United  States  there  will  be  $50  billion 
in  overseas  sales  of  U.S.-made  commer- 
cial aircraft  over  the  next  10  years  as  a 


result  of  MIGA.  This  Investsnent 
Guarantee  Agency,  an  entity  that  will 
support  the  activities  of  the  World 
Bulk,  an  entity  waiting  to  be  created, 
an  entity  in  which  the  United  States  is 
the  primary  sponsor  and  initiator,  is 
now  waiting  for  the  American  authori- 
zation-appropriation action.  So  it  will 
involve  initially  about  SO-some  coun- 
tries. We  have  a  leadership  role,  we 
have  the  largest  share  in  MIGA,  20 
percent.  I  think  this  legislation,  be- 
cause it  contains  MIGA.  will  show  a 
dramatic  positive  effect  in  services,  in 
exports  of  a  wide  variety,  but  especial- 
ly In  the  area  of  commercial  aircraft. 

With  these  comments  and  the  en- 
dorsement of  several  other  important 
sections  In  the  banldng  legislation  and 
the  section  coming  from  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  would  yield  track 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1987,  H.R.  3.  I  support 
rwarty  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
wtiich  was  reported  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  wtiere  the  Member  serves,  which 
became  a  part  of  the  package  we  now  Icnow 
as  H.R.  3  and  certair)ly  support  all  of  tfie  key 
elements  of  the  committee's  contributnns  to 
this  legislatk>n.  I  also  coounend  ttie  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Trade  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  Mr.  Bonker, 
for  his  truly  outstarxling  effort,  and  I  tfiink  in 
general  we  have  a  bill  that  we  can  support  on 
a  bipartisan  basis. 

As  we  begin  this  debate,  we  shouM  keep  in 
mind  that  this  legislation  will  undoubtedly  t>e 
among  the  more  important  legisiatiye  resotu- 
tnra  tttat  wMI  be  considered  by  this  historic 
100th  Cortgress.  The  trade  issues  wtiich  ¥ve 
are  attemptirtg  to  address  this  week  are 
urgent,  and  it  is  indeed  appropriate,  if  not  es- 
sentiai,  for  Congress  to  reassert  rrwre  of  its 
constitutioruil  responsibilities  over  our  trade 
problems. 

Two  hurxlred  years  ago,  wt»en  our  Founding 
Fathers  drafted  our  Constitution,  sectk>n  8  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  clearly  delegates 
to  ttw  Congress  ttie  power  to  "regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  natk>ns."  In  light  of  the 
growing  trade  problems  of  the  United  States 
over  the  last  10  years,  many  have  questioned 
wtiether  we  in  Congress  have  abdicated  our 
responsibility  in  regulating  trade. 

This  trade  bill  is  long  overdue,  but  it  is  also 
legislation  wtvch  we  must  not  consider  in 
haste.  We  must  examine  ttiis  legislation  rtot 
only  in  light  of  our  own  constituent  interest, 
but  also  the  ration's  best  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Member  wtK>  represents 
a  congressional  district  ttiat  is  heavily  depend- 
ent upon  agriculture,  I  want  to  ei^>iain  wtiy 
trade,  and  this  trade  bill  in  particular,  is  impor- 
tant to  ttie  people  of  my  State. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  consid- 
erable det>ate  in  this  Ctiamber  about  the  state 
of  our  agricultural  econonrry.  In  the  recent 
years,  Cor>gres8  has  det>ated  and  passed  tf>e 
Export  Administration  Act  wtiich  will  limit  the 
use  of  food  embargoes  as  a  tool  of  foreign 
poKcy;  a  new  nujltiyear  farm  bill  to  extend 
commodity  price-support,  conservatnn,   and 
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commfciil  export  promotion  programs;  arid 
amaigancy  farm  crwft  legisiation  to  save  ttw 
Farni  Oadtt  Systent  Each  attempts  to  ad- 
(feaaa  particular  problerm  wHNn  agriculture, 
but  nona  alona  wi  be  a  total  solution. 

For  any  Member  who  represents  an  agricui- 
tural  dMftet.  or  anyone  famWar  with  ttie  eco- 
nomic problems  in  our  agricuKural  sector  o( 
the  economy,  it  is  obvious  that  agriculture  and 
agricuilural  export  sector  suffers  from  not  one, 
but  a  myriad  of  prot)lems.  Agricultural  trade  is 
no  eMceplion  and  it  must  be  addressed  if  we 
are  going  to  turn  around  our  economic  situa- 
tion in  agrtcuNure. 

Today,  we  begin  debate  on  omnibus  trade 
legislatton  which  in  many  respects  will  be  as 
important  to  the  farmers,  ranchers,  and  pro- 
ducers in  my  State  of  Nebraska  as  any  agri- 
cuKuraNy  related  legislation  conaidered  by  this 
Houaa  during  ttw  last  several  years.  This 
trade  bM  has  many  poaitive  features  wtiich  are 
profcade  and  proagriculture,  but  we  run  the 
risk  of  maldng  it  very  antitrade  and  particuiarty 
deWmental  to  agricuilure. 

Whie  this  trade  bill  in  some  way  affects  vir- 
tua>y  aH  irKlustries  in  ttie  United  States,  what 
we  must  urxterstaixj  is  that  agriculture  is  ttiis 
Nation's  largest  industry  with  nearly  $1  trillion 
doHars  invested  in  farm  assets. 

Agriculture  is  our  Nation's  largest  employer, 
requiring  nearly  2.7  million  wor1(ers  in  farming 
alone— as  many  as  ttte  combined  work  forces 
of  tfw  transportatnn,  steel,  and  automobile  in- 
dustries. Anottier  18.3  millkxi  people  are  in- 
volved in  ttie  storage,  transportatkxi,  process- 
ing, artd  merctiandising  of  ttie  Natkxi's  agricul- 
tural products. 

As  an  industry,  agriculture  is  also  this  Na- 
tion'a  largest  export  sector.  AlttxMjgh  we  have 
wttnesaed  a  steady  and  precipitous  decline  in 
our  agricultural  exports  over  the  past  5 
years  from  a  high  of  $41  billk)n  in  1981  to  a 
10-year  tow  of  $29  bUNon  last  year— the 
United  States  remains  the  world  leader  in  ex- 
porting agricuilural  products. 

There  is  no  questkxi  that  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  have,  in  the  past,  been  the  single  larg- 
est, positive  contrtxjtor  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. During  ttw  years  1960  ttvough  1984, 
commercial  exports  of  U.S.  farm  products 
brought  over  $430  billion  back  to  ttie  United 
States.  During  ttie  same  period,  exports  under 
Publk:  Law  480-Food  for  Peace  Program  ac- 
counted for  an  addilkxtal  $31  billton  In  agricul- 
tural trade. 

Foreign  markets  provide  a  major  and  invalu- 
able outtet  for  U.S.  farm  production.  In  fiscal 
1964,  more  ttian  one-half  of  ttie  wtieat,  soy- 
beans, rice,  cotton,  and  sunftower  seed  pro- 
duced were  exported.  Similarly,  more  ttian 
one-ttiird  of  ttie  totiacco,  feed  grains,  and 
taHow  were  exported.  Nationally,  2  out  of  5- 
acres  are  farmed  for  export  In  Nebraska,  the 
produclwn  from  approximately  1  out  of  3 
acres  will  be  soM  overseas. 

Ttius,  a  decline  in  U.S.  agriculture  exports  is 
significant  to  agriculture  because  it  represents 
a  kiss  of  overseas  markets  for  our  surplus 
production,  a  decline  in  farm  income,  a  de- 
cline in  export-related  jobs  and  an  increase  in 
the  coat  of  prkw  supfMrt  programs  adminis- 
tered by  ttie  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  ttie  volume  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
has  fallen  to  a  10-year  tow,  ttie  cost  of  USDA 
farm  programs  has  hit  an  all  time  high.  Thus, 
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a  firect  relationstiip  exists  between  ttie 
vohtne  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  and  ttie 
COM  of  USDA  farm  programs.  It  is  ttierefore, 
in  tfte  best  interests  of  not  only  farmers,  but 
aisa  ttie  taxpayers  of  ttie  United  States  to  ag- 
greasively  support  and  promote  ttie  expanston 
of  fpreign  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
motities  and  processed  food  products. 

VJNIe  a  numt)er  of  trade-related  issues  and 
programs  were  Included  in  the  1985  farm  t>ill 
last  year,  ttiere  are  positive  features  in  this 
trade  bill  wtiich  will  further  enhance  U.S.  agri- 
cultaral  exports  and  our  competitiveness  in 
ttietvorid. 

I  Hm  for  ttie  foregoing  reasons  and  factors 
pleased  ttiat  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in- 
cludBd  within  its  t>ill  a  number  of  provistons  re- 
lating to  agriculture.  This  memtjer  also  com- 
merid  ttie  ctiairman  and  members  of  the 
Ho(se  Agriculture  Committee  for  the  provi- 
sions  which  they  have  included  in  this  bill.  In 
addkion,  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  included  legislatton  originally  introduced 
by  fits  member  of  ttie  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  GuNOERSON]  to  provide  funds  for 
farm  management  assistance  and  farmer  re- 
ti-ai(|ng. 

In  general,  ttiis  trade  bill  contains  provistons 
which  will  concentrate  more  authority  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  take  cfiarge 
of  all  agriculturally  related  trade  matters.  Other 
proagricultural  provisions  in  this  bill  would  es- 
tablteh  a  long-term  agricultural  ti-ade  poltoy  for 
this  country  by  requiring  the  USDA  to  file 
annual  long-term  strategy  reports  with  Con- 
gress for  1-,  5-,  and  10-year  periods.  USDA 
food  akl  programs  will  also  be  better  used  to 
prorfiote  the  development  of  new  markets, 
and  I  ttie  USDA  Export  PIK  Program  will  be 
broadened  to  include  our  traditional  customers 
ttiat|have  prevtously  t)een  excluded  from  par- 
ticipating in  this  program. 

I  |wouto  point  out  that  a  number  of  these 
provistons  added  to  this  legislation  by  this 
Mertit)er  and  by  ttie  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mitt^  are  ttie  result  of  the  work  of  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Agricultural  Trade  and 
Expprt  Policy  on  whtoh  this  Member  was  privi- 
lege to  serve.  This  is  a  commisston  created 
by  Congress  nearly  3  years  ago  to  study  the 
problems  associated  with  ttie  decline  in  U.S. 
agripultural  exports  and  to  make  recommen- 
datibns  to  Congress  regarding  changes  in  ad- 
min^trative  poltoy  and  legislation  that  wouto 
result  In  an  expanston  of  existing  markets  and 
the  development  of  new  ones  for  our  agricul- 
tural products. 

Tfie  agriculture  provistons  in  this  omnitxjs 
trade  bill  are  aggressive  In  promoting  agricul- 
tural exports,  and  will  be  effective  in  opening 
up  new  markets  for  our  products  overseas. 
Thai  Gephardt,  and  other  onerous  provistons 
of  H-R-  3,  tiowever,  will  invite  retaliatton  by  our 
tra<|ng  partners  against  the  United  States  and 
agrlbultural  producers  especially. 

If'  we  adopt  the  Gephardt  amendment,  we 
will  more  than  negate  the  excellent  proexport 
provistons  in  this  bill  as  they  relate  to  agricul- 
turo  and  agribusiness,  and  make  this  bill  an 
like^  disaster  for  American  agriculture.  Mem- 
ber%  of  Congress  from  States  producing  large 
quantities  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soytieans 
stio|jld  be  particularly  subject  to  harsh  criti- 
cistfi  if  they  vote  for  ttie  Gephardt  amend- 
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ment  Again,  it  is  disasterous  for  American  ag- 
riculture. 

Ttiis  niember  vwxrid  accordingly  the  Mem- 
bers of  t^  House,  wtio  have  t)een  so  patient, 
supportive,  and  interested  in  agriculture  and 
agricultural  prot>lems  over  the  last  year,  to  pay 
close  attention  to  ttie  detiate  today  and  to- 
morrow on  ttie  Gephardt  amendment  to  learn 
wtiy  ttie  fermers  and  the  agricultural  producers 
of  ttie  Uriited  States  stand  to  lose  so  much  if 
we  adopt  ttiat  amendment.  For  Vnoae  Mem- 
bers whd  represent  agricultural  distilcts,  ttiere 
stiould  b^  no  doubt  in  their  minds  that  protec- 
tionism if)  ttie  form  of  the  Qeptiardt  amend- 
ment is  pbtentiaily  devastating  to  agriculture. 

The  Gk>hardt  amendment  is  in  reality  tar- 
geted tqward  trading  partners  whtoh  are 
among  oiir  largest  foreign  purchasers  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  and  products.  If  Con- 
gress had  designed  legislation  to  intentionally 
hurt  farmers  and  disrupt  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports, ttiay  couto  pertiaps  not  have  designed  a 
more  effective  or  efficient  way  to  invite  retalia- 
tion ttian  jttie  Gephardt  amendment. 

Although  United  States  agricultural  exports 
go  to  mpre  ttian  130  countries  around  the 
worid,  ndarly  70  percent  of  those  exports  are 
made  to  only  15  countries:  Japan,  USSR,  ttie 
Netheriaiids,  Mextoo,  Canada,  South  Korea. 
Taiwan,  West  Germany,  Spain,  Egypt,  Bel- 
gium, th^  United  Kingdom,  Venezuela,  Italy, 
and  Portugal.  These  countries  alone  account- 
ed for  $2|B  billton  in  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in 
1984.  In  terms  of  regional  maricets,  Asia  was 
the  biggest  market  at  $1 5.2  billion. 

Other  major  markets  include  Western 
Europe— $9.3  billton  of  which  $6.7  billton  went 
to  ttie  Eitropean  Community;  Latin  America — 
$5.3  billkin;  Africa— $2.9  billton;  Canada— $1.9 
billton;  artd  Eastern  Europe — $0.7  billton.  All  of 
these  markets  will  be  adversely  affected  and 
potentially  lost  if  the  Gephardt  amendment  is 
adopted  by  the  House. 

The  Gaphardt  amendment,  I  am  sure,  is  of- 
fered Witt)  ttie  best  of  intentions  to  help  ttiose 
industries  and  their  workers  that  have  t)een 
hurt  by  a  flood  of  cheap  or  subsidized  imports. 
While  my  congresstonal  district  is  primarily  ag- 
ricultural, It  also  has  an  important  and  growing 
industrial  base.  Therefore,  I  recognize  and  I 
am  sympathetic  to  the  problems  faced  by 
tfiose  in  ridustrialized  areas. 

The  direction  of  this  trade  bill  should  be  to 
promote  trade  and  increase  the  exports  of 
each  industry  of  the  United  States.  It  should 
also  require  ttie  executive  tvanch  to  get  much 
tougher  in  pursuing  fair  trade,  responding 
qutokly  and  effectively  to  unfair  trade  practices 
of  competitors,  and  encouraging  access  to 
other  markets  whtoh  are  now  essentially 
ctosed.  Unfortunately,  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment in  large  measure  marches  in  the  oppo- 
site direotton  by  inviting  retaliatton  and  pitting 
the  ecoriomto  interest  of  one  industry  against 
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another. 

When  trade  legislation  seeks  to  protect  one 
industry  at  ttie  expense  of  anottier — whtoh  ttie 
Gephardt  amendment  does — then  the  eco- 
nomy well-t)eing  of  everyone  in  this  country  is 
adversely  affected.  For  ttie  farmers  and  agri- 
cultural interests  of  this  country,  the  retaliation 
whtoh  tti(B  bill  invites  will  tie  swift  and  severe. 
Ttie  Gephardt  amendment  will  only  compound 
our  trad)  problems  in  agriculture  and  many 


ottier  industrial  and  business  sectors.  For 
those  who  seek  protection,  the  benefits  will  t>e 
tangitile,  but  shortiived.  In  the  long  run,  we  will 
all  suffer,  yet  gain  no  appreciat)le  economto 
advantage  for  U.S.  workers,  or  any  compara- 
tive advantage  for  ttie  United  States  in  ttie 
world  marketplace. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  agricultural  trade  is  txjt  one 
solution  to  ttie  economic  problems  we  face  in 
agrtoulture.  This  trade  legislatton  can  eittier  be 
a  part  of  ttiat  solution,  or  it  can  be  the  source 
of  many  future  problems  for  ttie  farmers  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
the  Nutmeg  State,  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Morrison.] 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thanli  the  chairman 
for  yielding  me  this  time  to  speak 
briefly  in  support  of  the  BanJdng 
Committee's  section  of  this  trade  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  has  .put  forth  a 
comprehensive  set  of  provisions  that 
improve  upon  the  House  bill  that  we 
voted  on  last  year.  I  think  several  of 
those  provisions  have  l>een  referred  to 
already. 

I  want  to  speak  for  a  moment  about 
the  mandate  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  negotiate  an  International 
E>ebt  Management  Authority.  That 
proposal,  which  is  embodied  in  this 
legislation,  provides  the  kind  of  new 
initiative  that  is  alisolutely  necessary 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  pressing 
problem,  in  fact,  the  crisis,  of  Third 
World  debt. 

We  hear  objections  to  this  new  facil- 
ity on  the  ground  that  "things  are 
fine."  but  we  all  know  that  things  are 
not  fine.  We  know  that  Brazil  is  in  de- 
fault. We  know  that  Peru  is  in  default. 
We  know  that  the  recent  loan  package 
for  Argentina  severely  strains  the  ex- 
isting agreements  that  had  l>een  in 
force.  We  know  that  the  situation  in 
the  Philippines  is  desperate  with  re- 
spect to  debt.  Tet  when  we  ask  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  about  the  current  situation  we 
are  essentially  told,  "Just  leave  it 
alone,  don't  deal  with  it.  things  will  be 
OK." 

Well,  what  about  the  down  side? 
What  about  the  risk?  "Oh,  well,  there 
is  a  great  risk."  they  concede.  What  is 
that  risk?  That  risk  is  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States.  That  risk  is  the 
risk  of  collapse  of  the  U.S.  banking 
system  and  other  banking  systems  of 
the  Western  World;  massive  default  is 
the  danger,  since  it  is  evident  to  us  all 
that  these  countries  cannot  now  pay 
their  debts  as  they  are  currently  struc- 
tured. The  proposal  in  the  Banking 
Committee  title  of  the  trade  bill  wiU 
effectively  address  this  risk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  House  con- 
siders  amendments   to   the   omnibus 

trade  bill  tomorrow,  you  will  he  asked 

to  vote  on  these  provisions  in  the 

Banking    Committee    title    regarding 


Third  World  debt.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee's provisions,  and  to  oppose  the 
Wylie  and  Michel  amendments  which 
essentially  eliminate  the  committee's 
work. 

The  Third  World  debt  issue  is  one  of 
the  most  complex  and  important 
issues  addressed  within  the  trade  bill. 
Congress  must  deal  effectively  with 
this  urgent  problem,  liecause  it  affects 
our  Nation  in  at  least  four  crucial 
ways: 

First,  democracy  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  is  a  vital  goal  of  the 
United  States.  Democracy  cannot  sur- 
vive there  if  elected  governments 
cannot  show  progress  to  their  people 
in  managing  the  crushing  burden  of 
debt: 

Second,  our  own  national  security  is 
put  at  risk  by  instability  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Radical  elements  are  most 
likely  to  gain  power  if  they  can  por- 
tray the  debt  situation  as  one  which 
pits  U.S.  banks  against  their  own  peo- 
ple's needs; 

Third,  our  banking  system's  safety 
and  soimdness  Is  endangered  by  a 
system  which  perpetuates  the  myth 
that  these  sovereign  loans  wiU  l>e 
repaid  in  accordance  with  their  terms; 
and 

Fourth,  our  trade  deficit  has  t>een 
severely  impacted  by  the  efforts  of 
these  debtor  nations  to  service  their 
debts.  They  have  shut  down  their 
promising  markets  to  our  exporters 
and  flooded  our  markets  in  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  balance  their  own  trade 
accounts.  The  loss  of  favorable  trade 
with  Latin  American  nations  is  a 
major  cause  of  our  current  trade  dis- 
tress. 

The  trade-debt  link  is  by  now  well 
established.  If  we  are  to  have  a  serious 
trade  bill,  we  must  have  an  effective 
provision  on  Third  World  debt.  The 
Banking  Committee  has  crafted  a  rea- 
sonable approach  which  the  House 
should  endorse. 

The  core  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee's debt  provision  is  a  mandate  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  nego- 
tiate with  our  allies  to  create  a  new 
International  Debt  Management  Au- 
thority. This  new  entity  would  be  a 
sister  institution  of  the  World  Bank 
and  the  IMF.  It  would  have  a  clear 
multilateral  assignment  to  take  charge 
of  managing  the  debt  problem. 

This  new  authority  would  be  specifi- 
cally empowered  to  act  as  a  financial 
intermediary  or  broker  to  deconcen- 
trate  the  debt  holdings  of  the  commer- 
cial banks  and  to  develop  a  larger  sec- 
ondary market  in  which  investors 
from  all  over  the  world,  including  the 
weU-endowed  capital  roarkets  of  Japan 
and  Germany,  accept  more  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  needed  de- 
velopment ftmds  to  poor  debtor  na- 
tions. 

In  short,  the  authority  would  take 
two  steps  designed  to  achieve  the  twin 


goals  of  spreading  the  holdings  of  sov- 
ereign debt  and  of  restructuring  these 
nations'  debt  portfolios  in  ways  that 
make  their  current  debt  servicing 
manageable. 

First,  the  authority  would  acquire  a 
portion  of  these  debts  at  a  discoimt 
which  reflects  the  actual  market  value 
of  these  loans.  This  discount  purchase 
will  insure  that  marketplace  discipline 
operates,  with  banks  taking  appropri- 
ate losses  on  these  loans  as  they 
should  on  any  impaired  loans  not  fully 
repaid.  At  the  same  time,  the  Treasury 
is  instructed  to  study  means  by  which 
regulatory  and  accounting  provisions 
could  l>e  streamlined  to  allow  Itanks  to 
at>sorb  these  losses  over  a  period  of 
time,  in  a  way  that  will  strengthen, 
rather  than  weakening,  the  integrity 
of  their  balance  sheets  and  the  confi- 
dence of  their  investors. 

Second,  the  authority  would  woi^ 
together  with  the  debtor  nations, 
much  as  the  bankruptcy  court  might 
work  with  a  troubled  company  in 
chapter  11,  to  restructure  their  debt 
and  resell  it  into  the  world  capital 
markets.  In  part,  the  debt  could  be  re- 
duced through  debt-equity  swaps.  In 
part,  the  debt  could  be  made  a  sounder 
investment  through  collateralization 
with  oil  reserves  or  other  salable  com- 
modities. The  aim  here  must  l)e  to  find 
creative  new  means  of  tapping  the 
world  financial  markets  to  provide 
these  countries  with  the  funds  they 
need  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

The  two  argtunents  which  will  be 
made  against  the  debt  authority  are: 

First,  it  is  a  "baUout"  of  the  big 
banlcs  because  the  new  authority 
would  acquire  the  debt  from  the 
banks,  then  repackage  and  sell  it  to 
new  investors;  and 

Second,  there  is  enormous  potential 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  this  scheme  be- 
cause the  acquisition  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  Third  World  debt  by  this  new 
entity  may  leave  it  holding  the  bag.  If 
so,  the  nations  standing  l}ehind  the 
new  authority  supposedly  would  have 
to  pay. 

Both  of  those  arguments  are  out- 
right distortions  of  what  the  new  Debt 
Management  Authority  would  do. 

First,  as  to  "bailout":  A  key  compo- 
nent of  the  committee's  approach  is 
that  the  debt  would  l>e  acquired  from 
the  banks  at  a  discount  which  would 
reflect  the  actual  market  value  of 
these  loans— generally  asstuned  to  be 
some  60-70  cents  on  the  dollar.  Hence 
the  banks  would  have  to  accept  the 
fact  that  the  marketplace  is  dictating 
some  losses  on  these  loans. 

To  date,  the  banks  have  fought  hard 
to  maintain  the  fiction  that  these 
loans  are  all  good.  As  a  consequence 
they  have  kept  the  pressure  on  the 
debtor  nations  to  pay  up,  with  the 
negative  results  of  austerity  in  those 
nations  and  trade  deficits  for  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  only  propos- 
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al  which  clearly  aeta  out  a  plan  for  the 
tMuiks  to  aoceii^  lones  dictated  by  the 
free  market  Ft  from  being  a  bailout, 
this  imposes  market  discipline  on  the 
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Seccmd,  this  debt  authority  is  a  sen- 
sible approach  to  reducing,  not  in- 
ereasinc,  the  \JJ8.  taxpayer's  risk  from 
shaky  Third  World  debt.  At  present, 
the  taxpayer  is  greatly  at  risk  through 
the  FDIC,  since  the  commercial  banlu 
are  insured  depository  institutions.  If 
BrasQ  or  Mexico  actually  defaulted,  it 
is  not  farfetched  to  say  that  one  or 
more  major  banks  could  fail,  trigger- 
ing real  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

By  contrast,  this  proposal  would 
move  the  debt  from  the  Insured  banks 
to  capital  markets  worldwide  which 
are  not  insured  by  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment. This  new  authority  must  be  un- 
dentood  as  a  broker  or  Intermediary 
institution,  like  an  investment  bank, 
that  would  move  the  debt  from  the 
banks  to  new  investors.  It  would  not 
and  should  not  buy  up  and  hold  large 
quantities  of  debt.  Therefore,  it  will 
not  place  the  \JS.  taxpayer  at  risk 
since  it  will  not  have  massive  holdings 
itself,  even  if  there  were  subsequent 
defaults  by  debtor  nations. 

Moreover,  by  restructuring  the 
debtor  nations'  debt  and  permitting 
them  to  achieve  some  real  economic 
growth,  the  new  authority  would  in- 
crease the  chances  that  default  can  ul- 
timately be  avoided. 

Finally,  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
no  money  is  authorized  in  this  bill  for 
the  actual  functioning  of  this  new 
Debt  Management  Authority.  Any  ul- 
timate authorization  would  be  made 
mly  in  the  enabling  legislation  which 
the  administration  is  required  in  this 
bill  to  submit  to  the  Congress  when  it 
has  successfully  negotiated  out  the 
creation  of  the  new  authority.  Anyone 
worrying  about  spending  will  have  a 
fuU  chance  to  address  that  issue 
before  the  Ck>ngres8  ever  signs  off  on 
any  spending  whatsoever. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  there 
are  real  risks  if  we  fail  to  act  by  en- 
d(Hsing  the  Banking  Committee's 
work  on  Third  World  debt.  0\u-  oppo- 
nents will  attempt  to  frighten  the 
Members  of  this  body  by  raising  inac- 
curate arguments  about  the  potential 
risks  of  the  proposals  we  have  put  for- 
ward. Whenever  you  hear  such  scare 
talk.  I  ask  you  to  apply  the  test  of 
your  own  experience. 

It  is  obvious  to  each  and  every  one 
of  us  that  we  are  already  in  a  risky  sit- 
uation. Default  by  major  debtor  coun- 
tries poses  a  real  risk  to  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  our  own  banking  system. 
Their  continuing  efforts  to  squeeze 
payments  from  their  own  people  are 
breeding  resentment  and  may  lead  to 
revolt.  Instability  and  rebellion 
against  democracies  in  Latin  America 
pose  enormous  risks  to  the  political 
and  national  security  interests  of  this 


itry.  Most  of  all.  the  risks  we  face 
our  own  trade  deficit  cannot  be 

iced  without  innovative  action  to 
alleviate  the  Third  World  debt  prob- 
lenl. 

I]  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  now  to 
reduce  the  risk  we  face  in  this  complex 
sit^tion  by  voting  for  sensible  action, 
not  for  inaction.  The  banking  title  of 
th«  trade  bill  should  be  supported 
wil  tiout  amendment. 

I  [r.  WYIilE.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
mu  ch  time  remains  on  this  side? 

"Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
fnxn  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtux]  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yiead  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Eroreich]. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  I  thank  the  chair- 
ma|i. 

II  appreciate  the  chance  to  make  a 
coilple  of  comments  on  this  important 
bill  which  I  strongly  support. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the 
Army,  there  was  a  Joke  or  a  derisive 
comment  about  NATO  headquarters. 
Th^y  would  say,  "That  is  that  place 

3 re  there  is  no  action,  talk  only." 
K)  long  our  trade  policy  has  been 
iction.  talk  only.  Though  we  may 
a  few  words  today,  tomorrow,  on 
thife  measure.  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant and  timely  that  finally  we  put  in 
place  some  tough,  tough  trade  laws 
that  will  make  a  difference  in  our 
tr^e  deficit. 

The  $170  billion  trade  deficit  trans- 
lates to  over  5  million  jobs  around  the 
world,  and  not  in  America.  It  is  time 
we  take  action.  I  am  proud  that  both 
th^  Banking  Committee  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  on 
wMch  I  serve,  have  important  compo- 
nents of  this  large  omnibus  trade 
me^ure.  It  will  be  effective.  It  is 
result  oriented.  The  bottom  line  is  it 
will  assure  we  have  a  brighter  and 
beilter  future  in  our  own  economy, 
is  past  time  we  pass  this  measure. 
WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
tlf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Chairman.  I  think  that  my  ob- 
vious to  the  bill  have  been  ade- 
quately stated  and  the  support  of  the 
other  persons  who  have  spoken  on  our 
side  indicating  some  of  the  concerns 
we  have  with  this  bill  in  its  present 
foim- 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  think 
th<re  Is  need  for  an  international  debt 
fadllity  at  the  present  time.  We  will 
ofler  a  substitute  which  will  require  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  reducing 
international  debt  to  the  poorest  coun- 
tries through  a  one-time  issue  of  spe- 
cial drawing  rights. 

We  will  offer  a  subtitle  which  will 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  shall  seek  a  stable  ex- 
change rate.  We  do  not  know  for  sure 
how  this  competitive  exchange  rate 
would  be  established.  I  know  in  the 
re]  ort  it  says  that  the  exchange  rate 
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will  be  Indexed  to  all  appropriate  cur- 
rencies4 

D  1740 

I  am  hot  sure  what  that  means,  but 
there  will  be  ample  time,  of  course,  to 
debate  that  tomorrow. 

I  think  that  the  provision  which  au- 
thorizes U.S.  participation  in  the  mul- 
tilateral investment  guarantee  agency 
is  a  good  one  and  will  be  included  in 
our  sufaptitute. 

We  a^,  and  the  chairman  alluded 
to  this  a  little  earlier,  think  the  sub- 
title which  liberalizes  the  definition  of 
an  export  trading  company  Is  a  good 
one  in  that  it  permits  the  leveraging 
ETC  investments  in  line  with  asset-to- 
equity  fatios  of  commercial  banks  and 
removes  the  current  inventory  limita- 
tions oa  ETC's. 

So  there  are  lot  of  good  provisions  in 
this  titue.  We  think  it  can  be  made 
better  ind  we  will  be  offering  a  substi- 
tute along  the  lines  of  the  discussion 
which  we  appear  to  have  or  have  had. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield  back  the  bal- 
ance of]  my  time. 

Mr.  arr  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
WtlieX  t^ii^  I  correct  that  in  your  sub- 
stitute,! the  export  trading  company 
section!  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  i^  in  the  reported  bill? 

Mr.  VlnriilE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentledkan  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  It  is  exactly  the 
same.    I 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  am  very  happy 
to  heaif  that  because  we  did  work  to- 
gether on  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  its  subcommittees  and  members 
worked  very  diligently  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Those  portions  that  are  in  con- 
troversy were  not  dream  up  overnight. 
It  is  not  a  quick-key  amendment.  They 
have  b«en  studied  for  over  a  IV^  years. 
2  years. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
hopeful  that  when  the  vote  appears 
tomorrow  that  the  section  of  the  bill 
that  emanated  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
can  be  [held  and  that  the  committee's 
vote  reporting  it  out  to  the  floor  will 
prevail; 

Mr.  ^airman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance 0^  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  oe 
LA  Ga^za]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minute^  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Emerson]  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  T^xas  [Mr.  de  la  GabzaI. 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  facts  of 
life  in  Washington  today  is  that  Con- 
gress is  going  to  pass  a  trade  bill. 

That's  good  news.  We  need  legisla- 
tion that  will  help  expand  exports  and 
bring  a  greater  degree  of  fairness  into 
international  trade. 

We  want  a  bUl  that  will  produce  net 
benefits  for  our  farmers,  our  workers, 
our  industries,  and  our  consumers. 

As  we  pass  this  legislation,  however, 
we  should  recognize  that  there  is  no 
one,  simple  cause  for  the  trade  deficits 
that  bring  this  biU  to  the  floor  today. 
And  we  should  recognize  that  some  of 
the  solutions  we  may  propose  carry 
dangers  of  their  own  including  the 
danger  of  trade  ware  that  could  boo- 
merang against  American  exporters. 

This  is  not  a  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  who  wants  to  protect  Ameri- 
can jobs,  or  who  wants  to  create  fair, 
competitive,  trade  conditions.  I  want 
to  reach  those  goals,  and  I  am  siu-e 
that  every  other  Member  wants  the 
same  thing.  It  may  be  necessary,  in 
reaching  for  those  goals,  to  move  far- 
ther toward  a  tough  stance  on  trade 
conditions  than  we  have  gone  in  the 
past. 

I  want  to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible 
that  I  favor  any  action  we  can  take  to 
move  toward  fair  trade  conditions.  If 
other  countries  discriminate  against 
American  products  or  use  unfair  tac- 
tics in  our  American  market,  I  am 
going  to  support  every  practical  and 
responsible  step  we  can  take  to  level 
the  playing  field.  I  do  not  want  to 
export  any  more  American  jobs,  and  I 
do  not  want  American  farmers  and 
workers  penalized  by  unfair  foreign 
subsidies  in  other  world  markets. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  if  our  goals 
can  be  reached  by  negotiation  with 
our  trading  partners,  that  is  the  best 
course.  But  if  we  need  to  take  stronger 
action,  let  us  take  it. 

I  think  we  aU  agree  that  persuasion 
is  better  than  confrontation.  But  if 
the  only  way  to  deal  with  an  unfair 
foreign  trading  practice  Is  to  throw  a 
rock  at  it.  let  us  throw  It. 

What  I  want  to  avoid,  however,  is  a 
policy  of  throwing  boomerangs  that 
circle  back  and  hit  our  own  people. 

I  ask  the  House  to  remember,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  our  goal  in  this  trade 
bill  is  more  jobs  for  American  workers, 
more  markets  for  American  exporters 
including  farmers,  and  more  income 
for  all  Americans. 

We  can't  reach  that  goal  if  we  create 
retaliation  against  American  products 
and  destroy  American  markets. 

This  is  a  trading  nation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  must  keep  that  in  mind  when 
we  design  our  national  policies. 

It  may  be  necessary  at  times  to  take 
action  against  a  trading  partner  that 
does  not  treat  us  fairly.  That  was  done 
recently  in  the  case  of  Japanese  elec- 


tronic products  and  I  am  sure  the 
House  knows  that  we  have  some 
severe  problems  with  Japan  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  trade. 

But  the  best  answer  to  these  prob- 
lems is  to  take  such  trade  actions  with 
discretion  and  Judgment  to  take  them 
at  times  and  under  conditions  that  will 
produce  net  benefits  for  America. 

As  a  trading  nation,  we  don't  want  a 
cycle  of  Import  barriers,  retaliations, 
and  counterretallations  that  produces 
a  downward  spiral  in  world  trade. 
That  would  not  be  good  for  American 
workers,  American  farmers,  American 
business  and  industry,  or  American 
consumers. 

When  we  consider  the  case  of  Japan, 
for  example,  we  ought  to  remember 
that  in  spite  of  our  problems  with 
their  current  trade  policies.  Japan  is  a 
gaint  customer  for  the  American 
farmer. 

When  we  look  at  current  problems,  I 
am  very  strongly  opposed  to  Japan's 
policy  of  banning  imports  of  rice.  That 
policy  costs  American  farmers  very 
heavily  in  terms  of  lost  potential  sales, 
and  it  costs  Japanese  consumers  very 
heavily  because  they  have  to  buy  their 
staple  food  at  an  artificially  high 
price.  I  am  also  strongly  opposed  to 
the  way  Japan  limits  imports  of  Amer- 
ican citrus  and  beef,  and  I  hope  that 
the  day  is  coming  soon  when  we  can 
get  something  done  about  those 
quotas. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  should  remember  that  ever 
since  1964,  Japan  has  been  our  biggest 
single  customer  for  American  farm 
products.  According  to  Agricultiure  De- 
partment figures,  Japan  buys  the 
product  of  14  million  acres  of  Ameri- 
can cropland  every  year.  That  adds  up 
to  more  cropland  than  they  have  in 
Japan  itself.  Over  the  past  decade,  our 
American  farmers  have  supplied  more 
than  90  percent  of  Japan's  soybeans, 
half  of  its  wheat,  and  two-thirds  of  its 
feed  grains. 

What  we  want  to  do  with  Japan 
under  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  to  find  a  way  to  improve  our 
mutual  trade  balances  in  all  products. 
We  want  countries  like  Japan  to  buy 
more  American  products.  That  would 
be  good  news  for  American  farmers, 
businessmen,  and  workers,  and  it 
would  be  good  news  for  Japanese  con- 
simiers  and  taxpayers.  What  we  don't 
want  is  a  cycle  of  retaliation  that 
would  include  a  Japanese  cutback  on 
imports  of  American  products,  includ- 
ing American  farm  products. 

This  is  not  an  easy  call  to  make.  We 
have  to  find  ways  to  make  our  trading 
partners  understand  that  the  United 
States  wants  fair  trading  terms,  condi- 
tions that  are  fair  to  Americans  and  to 
other  producing  and  trading  nations. 
C^e  reason  the  call  is  not  easy  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  really  analyzed, 
in  depth,  all  the  causes  of  the  trade 
deficit  that  we  are  trying  to  deal  with. 


Unfair  policies  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries are  certainly  a  factor  in  our  prob- 
lem. But  they  may  not  be  the  only 
part  of  the  problem.  We  need  to  look 
at  the  question  of  whether  some  of 
our  troubles  may  be  due  to  other  fac- 
tors, to  factors  arising  from  policies  of 
our  own. 

Solving  the  international  trade  prob- 
lem wlU  not  be  easy.  It  involves  com- 
plex issues  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  international  exchange  rates, 
the  U.S.  budget  deficit  and  the  steps 
we  take  to  reduce  it  over  time  and  the 
policies  other  nations  follow  to  deal 
with  growth  in  their  own  economies. 
All  those  factors  go  into  the  equation. 
In  that  connection.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
notice  that  a  high-ranking  advisory 
committee  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan  has  recently  delivered  a  report 
recommending  a  far-reaching  program 
of  economic  adjustment,  a  program  to 
move  Japan's  economy  from  primary 
dependence  on  exports  to  a  sjrstem 
driven  by  domestic  demand.  Full  adop- 
tion of  such  policies  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  easing  the  problems  we 
are  trying  to  deal  with  today. 

All  of  these  things  should  be  consid- 
ered as  we  move  on  to  implement  the 
legislation  the  House  will  adopt  today. 
We  should  remember  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  friendly  nations  and  trading 
partners  of  long  standing.  We  should 
remember  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  trade  policy  problem. 

As  we  face  o\xi  friends  abroad  with 
otu:  new  policies,  we  must  remember 
that  faults  on  both  sides  may  have 
contributed  to  bringing  us  to  where  we 
stand  today.  We  must  recognize  that 
what  we  are  doing  today  may  deal 
with  the  immediate  issue,  but  it  may 
not  deal  completely  with  the  basic 
root  causes  of  our  loses  in  exports  and 
domestic  jobs.  Some  day,  in  some  way, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  solve  those 
problems  and  I  hope  we  can  do  it  in 
friendly  cooperation  with  our  friends 
around  the  world. 

In  siunmary,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
overall  national  trade  deficit  is  far  too 
great.  It  must  be  brought  down,  and  it 
cannot  be  brought  down  unless  our 
trading  partners  take  actions  that  may 
be  difficult  for  them  in  many  cases. 
But  we  also  need  policies  that  wiU  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  long- 
term  needs  of  our  country  and  not 
merely  satisfy  immediate  apparent 
gains.  I  very  respectfully  hope,  that  I 
have  laid  out  a  possible  road  map  for 
our  deliberations  on  this  so  important 
piece  of  legistation— having  said  this 
Mr.  Chairman,  please  allow  me  to 
recite  the  position  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  wrote  a  new  farm  bill,  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985— Public  Law 
99-198— which  included  an  extensive 
trade  title.  We  are  just  now  realizing 
the  positive  effects  of  the  trade  poUcy 
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fonnulated  by  that  bill.  This  trade 
pc^cy.  tocether  with  other  chances 
made  in  domestic  farm  programs  at 
that  time,  is  allowing  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  subsldlaed  competi- 
tion of  some  of  our  trading  partners  in 
agricultural  commodities  and  products 
and  to  see  a  modest  reversal  in  our  de- 
dtailng  share  of  world  trade  in  major 
agricultural  cmnmodities. 

While  this  trend  is  encouraging,  fur- 
ther steps  must  be  taken  to  improve 
our  position  in  world  trade.  Agricultur- 
al trade,  which  has  long  been  a  posi- 
tive factor  in  our  balance  of  trade  ac- 
count, has  fallen  considerably  over  the 
last  few  years.  Elxports  have  dropped 
frran  $43.8  billion  in  1981  to  $26.3  bU- 
lion  in  1986.  Last  year,  for  3  consecu- 
tive months,  agricultural  imports  ex- 
ceeded ezjwrts.  providing  the  first 
negative  trade  balance — except  on  two 
occasions  when  strikes  at  n.S.  ports 
hindered  American  exports— for  the 
agricultural  sector  in  over  30  years. 

From  fiscal  year  1981.  the  peak  year 
in  U.S.  agricultiumi  trade,  to  the 
present  exports  have  dropped  by  more 
than  40  percent  while  imports  have 
climbed  by  16  percent.  Over  this  same 
period  our  trade  balance  plummeted 
77  percent. 

The  effect  of  this  drop  is  adverse  not 
only  to  our  farmers  and  ranchers  but 
to  the  overall  n.S.  economy  as  well. 
Agriculture  accounts  for  18  percent  of 
the  U.S.  gross  national  product  and 
nearly  21  million  Jobs,  and  1  million 
woi^ers  are  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  products  for  the 
export  maricet  alone. 

Economists  now  estimate  that  each 
$1  billion  decrease  in  the  level  of  ex- 
ports causes  the  loss  of  35,000  agricul- 
tural Jobs  and  60,000  nonagricultural 
Jobs.  Based  on  this  estimate,  the  loss 
in  farm  exiMrts  over  the  past  5  years 
has  displaced  over  595,000  agricultural 
workers  and  over  1  million  positions  in 
the  general  economy. 

Similarly,  agricultural  imports  have 
an  effect  in  reducing  n.S.  employ- 
ment. It  is  estimated  that,  in  1984,  im- 
ported agricultural  products  totaling 
$19  billion  cost  the  n.S.  economy 
about  1.7  million  Jobs  and  over  $30  bil- 
lion in-economic  activity. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  total 
assets  in  farming  and  agribusiness 
today  account  for  more  than  50  per- 
coit  of  the  combined  assets  of  the 
manufacturing,  retailing,  and  whole- 
saling industries  in  the  United  States. 
In  1986,  farmers  spent  almost  $130  bil- 
lion on  production  expenses,  nearly  75 
percent  of  which  was  spent  off  the 
farm. 

While  farm  trade  is  of  major  impor- 
tance to  the  health  of  the  entire  UJS. 
economy,  it  is  critical  to  the  survival 
of  the  UJ3.  agricultural  sector. 

In  1981  farm  exports  comprised  a 
record  30  percent  of  total  farm  cash 
receipts— twice  the  level  of  a  decade 
earlier.  However,  in  1987,  the  share  of 
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f  anb  receipts  attributable  to  exports  is 
expected  to  be  only  19.5  percent.  It  is 
woi^i  noting,  in  this  regard,  that  the 
increase  in  direct  Federal  Farm  Pro- 
gram payments  in  1987,  when  com- 
pared to  1981,  represents  an  amount 
equal  to  80  percent  of  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  farm  exports  during  the 
san|e  period. 

AJnerican  agriculture  during  the 
past  few  years  has  made  many  painful 
adjastments  in  order  to  position  itself 
to  ULke  advantage  of  improved  trade 
oppbrtimities.  However,  to  realize  the 
full  benefits  of  a  brighter  export  pic- 
ture, U.S.  producers  must  be  able  to 
depend  on  fair  and  open  markets 
thraughout  the  world.  The  purpose  of 
title  VI  is  to  ensure  this  necessary 
access  on  behalf  of  U.S.  farmers. 

Tttle  VI  increases  the  effectiveness 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  agricultural  trade  policy  fonnula- 
tion  and  implementation  by  providing 
clea*er  guidelines  on  what  U.S.  agri- 
cultural policy  should  be.  The  oper- 
atic^ of  the  E>epartment  are 
streligthened  through  authorizations 
for  iulditional  appropriations  and  addi- 
tional personnel  for  the  Department's 
agricultural  service.  Offices 
d  be  established  within  the 
ageitcy  to  monitor  trade  practices  and 
pol4:ies  of  other  countries  and  provide 
ice  to  U.S.  citizens  and  organi- 
zations damaged  by  imf  air  trade  prac- 
tices and  policies.  Long-term  strategy 
reports  to  establish  U.S.  agricultural 
trade  policy  goals  would  be  required 
on  an  annual  basis.  These  provisions 
foll<>w  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Agricultural 
Trade  and  Export  Policy  created  by 
Congress— Public  Law  98-412— in  1984. 
The  Commission,  last  year,  completed 
an  18-month  evaluation  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural export  trade.  These  improve- 
ments should  allow  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  fully  implement  the 
tnule  provisions  of  this  act  and  the 
Security  Act  of  1985. 
e  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  pro- 
vided for  12  new  or  expanded  export 
assistance  programs.  Since  its  incep- 
tiod.  the  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
grafo.  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiu^,  has  resulted  in 
approximately  33  percent  more  sales 
tha|i  would  have  been  made  in  the  ab- 
sent of  the  program.  According  to 
US^A  officials,  aU  of  the  $1.5  billion 
authorized  for  the  program  through 
fiscU  year  1988  will  be  used.  Thus, 
title  VI  provides  additional  authoriza- 
tion of  funding  up  to  $2.5  billion 
through  fiscal  year  1990— when  the 
curi«nt  farm  bill  expires.  This  level  of 
funping  should  ensure  sufficient  re- 
sou^tres  at  approximately  $500  million 
per  year,  which  equates  to  that  cur- 
rently being  used  by  the  Department. 

Additionally,  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ctili  vie  is  authorized  to  prioritize  tra- 
ditv>nal  customers  under  the  Elxpqrt 
Enlancement  Program  who  purchase 
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in  quantities  equal  to  their  historical 
levels.  I^ce  current  law  reqiilres  pri- 
ority to  customers  who  purchase  at 
levels  greater  than  their  usual  request- 
ed level*,  this  new  provision  will  maxi- 
mize use  of  the  program  in  attracting 
additioiial  foreign  purchases. 

To  avoid  unnecessarily  inflating  the 
costs  or  commodities  used  in  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program,  title 
VI  contiins  a  provision  requiring  that 
the  value  of  commodities  used  in  the 
program  be  determined  by  using  the 
market  value  at  the  time  of  distribu- 
tion in  lieu  of  the  acquisition  cost  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Other  export  program  provisions 
provide  extended  authority  to  banks 
for  cooperatives  to  finance  the  inter- 
national transactions  of  agricultural 
cooperatives,  and  standby  authority 
for  sub^dized  export  sales  of  Govern- 
ment st|>cks  of  basic  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  which 
USDA  ^port  assistance  programs  are 
most  suited  for  low-income  and 
middle-ihcome  developing  countries, 
agricultural  aid  and  trade  missions 
would  be  established  with  the  require- 
ment that  IS  missions  be  completed 
witliin  I  year  of  the  enactment  of  the 
bill.  To  further  agricultural  and  eco- 
nomic ,  development.  increased 
amounts  of  section  416  surplus  com- 
modities would  be  provided  to  develop- 
ing countries  and  additional  levels  of 
monetization  under  title  II  of  Public 
Law  480  and  section  416  programs  is 
recommended  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
nonprofit  voliuitary  food  donation 
agenciek 

Wood  I  and  wood  products  would  be 
made  oigible  for  concessional  sales 
agreem^ts  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480  and  j  for  short-term  and  intermedi- 
ate-term export  credit  guarantees, 
under  the  USDA's  OSM-102  and 
GSM-103  programs. 

With  regard  to  other  international 
and  domestic  agricultural  programs, 
title  VI  contains  provisions  that  would 
limit  Federal  milk  marketing  order 
benefits^  for  foreign-owned  dairies; 
take  into  account  excess  casein  im- 
ports aad  commercial  stoclcs  used  in 
the  Daay  Export  Incentive  Program 
in  calculating  the  net  CCC  purchases 
trigger  for  milk  price  support  reduc- 
tions; renuire  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Initiate  discussions  with  other 
major  giain-producing  countries  on  re- 
ducing ^rain  production;  require  coun- 
try-of-origin  labeling  on  imported 
meat — deluding  meat  food  products— 
or  the  package  containing  the  meat; 
strengthen  the  prohibition  against 
marketing  certain  imported  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  fail  to  meet  Federal 
marketing  order  standards;  require 
studies  of  the  effect  of  honey  and  rose 
imports  ion  the  domestic  industries;  re- 


quire a 


study  of  the  effect  of  reducing 


or  ellm  nating  section  22  authorities 


on  the  domestic  dairy  industry;  re- 
quire a  report  on  the  sampling  of  im- 
ported meat,  poultry,  and  egg  products 
to  ensiu-e  they  meet  Federal  inspec- 
tion standards;  and  require  that  tobac- 
co farmer  contributions  to  the  Tobac- 
co Price  Support  Program  be  taken 
into  accouint  in  any  section  22  investi- 
gation. 

Title  VI  is  a  bipartisan  trade  pack- 
age that  will  enhance  agricultural  ex- 
ports and  provide  needed  benefits  to 
our  ailing  agricultural  economy. 

The  specific  provisions  of  title  VI  are 
briefly  described  in  the  following  sum- 
mary: 

Brixp  Explamatiom  or  trk  Proyisiohs  or 

TiTLK  VI  or  H  Ji.  3 
(As  revised  for  floor  debate  under  the  rule) 

Because  international  trade  is  vital  to  U-S. 
agriculture  and  our  Nation's  farmers,  H.R.  3 
contains.  In  title  VI.  a  comprehensive 
agenda  for  stabilizing  and  improving  VS. 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts. Under  title  VI,  the  agricultural  trade 
and  export  resources  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  increased;  agricultural 
export  enhancement  programs  will  be 
strengthened;  an  agricultural  aid  and  trade 
mission  program  will  be  established;  the 
work  of  nonprofit  voluntary  food  donation 
agencies  under  the  Public  Law  480  and  sec- 
tion 416  programs  will  be  facilitated;  export 
development  programs  wiU  be  made  avail- 
able for  U.S.  wood  and  processed  wood  prod- 
ucts; and  provisions  are  included  to  reflect 
the  importance  of  U.S.  agriculture  In  trade 
policy  formulation  and  implementation. 

Following  is  a  summary  listing  of  the 
major  provisions  of  title  VI  of  H.R.  3: 

SUVtmX  A— DEPARTMXirr  OP  AGRICULTURE 
OPXSATIORS 

A  study  of  reorganizing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  improve  its  international 
and  trade  activities. 

Authorization  for  additional  appropria- 
tions and  additional  personnel  for  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Establishment,  in  the  Department,  of  an 
office  to  monitor  trade  practices  and  an 
office  to  provide  assistance  to  victims  of 
unfair  trade  practices. 

Requirement  for  annual  long-term  strate- 
gy reports  to  establish  U.S.  agricultural 
trade  policy  goals. 

Provisions  to  facilitate  the  work  of  pri- 
vate-sector agricultural  export  cooperators. 
Including  Department  of  Agriculture  assist- 
ance in  fighting  trade  cases  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Sense  of  Congress  language  supporting 
international  marketing  education  by  land 
grant  colleges  and  universities. 

Requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  in  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

Reports  on  the  use  of  Department  of  Agri- 
culture financing  programs  to  improve  for- 
eign handling  facilities  for  U.S.  agricultural 
exi>orts,  and  on  the  use  of  food  aid  pro- 
grams to  serve  direct  market  development 
objectives. 

Study  of  Canadian  wheat  import  licensing 
requirements. 

SUBTITU  B — AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT 
ENHAMCEMEIIT 

Sense  of  Congress  language  that  U.S.  agri- 
cultural export  development  programs 
should  be  expanded,  and  a  system  should  be 


developed  to  reward  foreign  governments 
that  eliminate  trade  barriers. 

Increased  authorization  for  use  of  Gov- 
ernment commodities  under  the  agricultural 
expori  enhancement  program,  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  priority  under  the  program 
for  traditional  customers. 

Better  operation  of  the  agricultural 
export  enhancement  program  through  valu- 
ation of  the  commodities  at  market  value. 

Sense  of  Congress  language  encouraging 
use  of  agricultural  barter  programs. 

Extension  of  authority  for  banks  for  coop- 
eratives to  finance  transactions  of  agricul- 
tural cooperatives  in  international  trade. 

Standby  authority  for  subsidized  export 
sales  of  basic  agrictiltural  commodities  in 
Government  stocks. 

Sense  of  Congress  language  addressing 
the  need  for  Japan  and  Korea  to  open  their 
markets  to  U.S.  beef. 

SUBTITLE  C— AGRICULTURAL  AID  AMD  TRADE 

Establishment  of  a  program  of  agricultur- 
al aid  and  trade  missions,  requiring  missions 
to  15  low-income  to  middle-income  cotmtries 
within  one  year  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
The  missions  would  develop  agreements 
that  will  increase  shipments  to  the  coun- 
tries of  U.S.  agricultiiral  commodities  and 
products  (through  use  of  existing  agricul- 
tural economic  development  and  market  de- 
velopment programs). 

Annual  reports  to  Congress  on  the  use  and 
effectiveness  of  monetization  by  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  of  commodities  provided 
under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480. 

Increased  minimum  levels  of  monetization 
under  section  416(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  and  authority  for  monetization  by 
cooperatives  as  well  as  nonprofit  voluntary 
agencies,  to  assist  in  handling  food  aid  com- 
modities and  development  products. 

Provision  for  expedited  administrative 
review  of  requests  by  nonprofit  voluntary 
agencies  and  cooperatives  of  proposals  for 
projects  under  titie  n  of  Public  Law  480  and 
section  416(b). 

Expansion  of  the  section  416(b)  food  do- 
nation program  by  adding  commodities  that 
can  be  used  in  the  program  and  increasing 
annual  minimum  tonnages  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

Requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culttire  give  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies 
and  cooperatives  fair  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  section  416(b)  program  for  a 
friendly  country  once  a  program  for  the 
country  is  announced. 

Provision  to  encourage  the  use  of  mul- 
tiyear  agreements  under  the  section  416(b) 
program. 

SUBTITLE  D— WOOD  AMD  WOOD  PRODUCTS 

Authority  for  the  use  of  the  OSM-102 
(short-term  export  credit  guarantees)  and 
O8M-103  (intermediate-term  export  credit 
giiarantees)  programs  to  finance  export 
sales  of  wood  and  processed  wood  products. 

Authority  for  a  marketing  improvement 
and  technical  assistance  program  to  improve 
domestic  and  foreign  marketing  of  forest 
products  by  small-sized  to  medium-sized 
forest  products  firms  and  small  forest  land- 
owners. 

SUBTITLE  E— mSCELLAlfEOUS  PROVISIONS  RE- 
GAROUfG  nrrERHATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  AND 
RELATED  PROGRAMS 

Limiting  Federal  milk  marketing  order 
benefits  for  foreign-owned  dairies. 

Taking  into  account  excess  casein  Imports 
and  commercial  stocks  used  in  the  dairy 
export  incentive  program  in  calculating  the 
net  CCC  purchases  trigger  for  milk  price 
support  reductions. 


Reporting  requirement  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  foreign-grown  tobacco  in  products 
sold  into  export. 

Requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  cooperation  with  the  UJS.  Trade 
Representative,  initiate  discussions  with 
other  major  grain-producing  countries  on 
reducing  grain  production. 

Sense  of  Congress  language  that  the 
United  States  should  maintain  its  historic 
proportion  of  food  assistance  constituting 
one-third  of  all  U.S.  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance. 

SUBTITLE  P— DOMESTIC  MARKETS  POR 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIXS  AND  PRODUCTS 

Require  that  imported  meat  bear  country 
of  origin  labeling. 

Strengthen  the  prohibition,  under  the 
Federal  marketing  order  programs  for  fruits 
and  vegetables,  against  certain  imports  that 
fall  to  meet  marketing  order  standards. 

Authorization  for  mariteting  promotion 
activities  under  the  Federal  marketing  order 
for  Florida-grown  strawberries. 

Requirement  for  an  on-going  inventory  of 
imported  raw  and  processed  agricultural 
products. 

Study  of  the  effects  of  imported  honey  on 
the  domestic  honey  production. 

Study  of  the  effects  of  imported  roses  on 
the  domestic  rose-growing  industry. 

Study  of  the  effect  of  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating the  section  22  authorities  on  the  do- 
mestic dairy  industry. 

Report  on  the  lnspectic«i  of  imported 
meat,  poultry,  and  egg  products  for  pesti- 
cide, drug,  and  other  residues. 

Requirement  that  tobacco  farmer  contri- 
butions to  the  price  support  program  on  net 
cost  funds  be  taken  into  account  in  any  sec- 
tion 22  investigation. 

Study  of  the  trends  with  respect  to  lamb 
imports  and  the  effect  of  these  imports  on 
domestic  lamb  production. 

SUBTITLE  C— TRADE  POLICY  PORMULATION  AMD 
IMPLEMXMTATION 

Sense  of  Congress  language  calling  for  v^ 
propriate  action  against  Canada  in  relation 
to  its  recent  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  U.S. 
com. 

Sense  of  Congress  language  calling  on  the 
Administration  to  take  v>propriate  action 
to  respond  to  foreign  import  restrictions  on 
U.S.  citrus  fruit  and  beef  products. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Paketta]. 

Mr.  PAN  ETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
measures  included  in  title  VI  of  the 
trade  legislation  before  us  today  would 
provide  some  very  positive  steps 
toward  helping  U.S.  farmers  to  regain 
their  traditional  strength  in  foreign 
markets.  It  is  timely  and  needed  to 
bolster  our  sagging  trade  deficit.  With- 
out a  significant  improvement  in  farm 
exports,  more  and  more  of  our  farmers 
will  go  out  of  business. 

Last  year,  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
pliunmeted  from  a  peak  of  $43.8  bil- 
lion in  1981  to  $26.3  billion.  And  for 
the  first  time  in  almost  30  years,  the 
United  States  imported  more  food 
than  it  exported  during  consecutive 
summer  months  in  1986.  This  sharp 
(jrop  in  agricultural  exports  over  the 
past  5  years  has  had  a  devastating 
impact  on  our  agricultural  economy 
and  rural  communities.  And  despite 
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FedenJ  expenditures  of  more  than  $25 
bilUooi  on  f aim  prognms  in  fiscal  year 
19M,  thousands  of  family  farms  have 
bem  f oredoMd. 

In  fkr  too  many  cases,  the  problems 
have  not  resulted  tnan  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate legislation.  Congress  has  provid- 
ed the  administration  with  a  broad 
range  of  tools  to  tadde  the  burgeoning 
farm  crisis.  Unfortunately,  the  admin- 
istration has  chosen  not  to  utilize 
many  of  these  tools  to  their  fullest  ad- 
vantage to  resolve  our  farm  problems 
and  rebuild  UJB.  exports  abroad. 

To  address  these  concerns,  the  Com- 
mittee <»i  Agriculture  adopted  a 
numberof  bipartisan  measures  which 
would  provide  dear  trade  policy  guide- 
lines to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Among  these  provisions  is  a 
measure  designed  to  encourage  greater 
use  of  existing  U.S.  agricultural  aid 
and  trade  programs  to  help  rebuild 
export  markets  in  developing  nations. 
The  bUl  would  establish  agricultural 
aid  and  trade  missions,  composed  of 
public  and  private  sector  representa- 
tives, in  15  low-to-middle-income  na- 
tions. Within  1  year,  the  missions 
would  be  required  to  develop  country- 
by-oountry  strategies  for  expanding 
local  economies  and  encouraging  im- 
portation of  n.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

The  potential  growth  market  for  our 
agricultural  products  are  developing 
nations.  Prior  to  1981.  significant  gains 
in  market  potential  were  gained  in 
these  developing  countries.  But.  such 
positive  gains  were  the  result  of  co- 
ordinated food-assistance,  economic- 
development,  and  market-building  pro- 
grams administered  in  the  late  fifties 
and  throughout  the  sixties.  Today, 
however,  food  aid  and  export  pro- 
grams are  not  being  used  to  their  full- 
est potential 

Providing  UJB.  food  aid  to  developing 
countries  not  only  helps  these  strug- 
gling nations,  but  also  benefits  our 
eccmomy  where  more  than  22  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population  is  employed 
in  agriculture-related  Jobs. 

In  order  to  address  Jurisdictional 
concerns,  a  portion  of  this  title,  which 
deals  with  Public  Law  480  food  aid 
products,  is  included  in  title  m.  These 
provisions  would  help  private  volun- 
tary organizations  and  cooperatives  in 
carrying  out  overseas  development 
projects  by  clarifying  that  such  food 
aid  may  be  used  to  carry  out  a  broad 
range  of  development  projects.  In  ad- 
dition, the  measure  would  increase  the 
percentage  of  food  aid  that  could  be 
monltized  for  local  currencies.  These 
provisions  reflect  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Similar  provisions  were  also 
adopted  in  pending  foreign  assistance 
legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  also 
adopted  measures  designed  to  improve 
import  inspection  operations  for  raw 
agricultural  commodities,  meat,  poul- 
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try,  and  egg  products.  This  measure 
reflected  the  recommendations  of  an 
18-month  General  Accoimting  Office 
inv«tigation  and  a  February  1987 
Office  of  Inspector  General  [OIG] 
audit  which  identified  serious  deficien- 
cies in  food  import  inspection  oper- 
aUc 

OAO  found  that  the  Food  and 
Administration  [FDA]  routinely 
less  than  1  percent  of  import- 
shipments  and  that  more  than 
6  percent  of  these  shipments  were 
fouled  to  contain  illegal  pesticide  resi- 

tln  addition  to  inadequate  sam- 
GAO  found  that  FDA's  enforce- 
sjrstem  is  seriously  flawed.  For 
ce,  GAO  found  that  more  than 
45  percent  of  the  contaminated  ship- 
ments reached  American  consumers 
because  they  were  never  recalled  from 
the  market.  And  FDA  levied  fines 
against  the  violators  in  only  10  per- 
cent of  these  cases. 

Furthermore,  the  OIG  found  that 
nspA  does  not  adequately  inspect  for- 
eign meat  and  poultry  facilities,  nor 
does  it  operate  an  effective  import 
sampling  system.  The  inspector  gener- 
al evaluated  two  countries  and  foimd 
that  drugs  not  approved  for  use  in  the 
United  States  were  routinely  used  in 
these  countries.  He  also  found  that 
herds  sxispected  of  having  residue  con- 
tamination were  not  adequately  moni- 
tored to  ensiu-e  that  such  animals 
would  not  enter  export  markets.  In  ad- 
dition, he  found  that  certain  approved 
import  Inspection  facilities  had  inad- 
equate equipment  and.  therefore, 
coulfl  not  effectively  control  and  test 
imported  meat  products. 

Although  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture^ expressed  its  view  that  prompt 
action  needs  to  be  taken  to  resolve 
theK  problems,  because  of  Jurisdic- 
tion^ concerns,  provisions  dealing 
witK  the  inspection  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegelables  were  removed  from  the  om- 
nibus trade  bill  before  us  today.  While 
I  am  extremely  disi^pointed  that  Ju- 
risdictional concerns  got  in  the  way  of 
enacting  good  policy,  I  stand  ready  to 
give  my  fuU  cooperation  and  support 
to  any  future  efforts  to  pass  substan- 
tive legislation  on  this  issue. 

Title  VI  also  contains  a  provision 
that!  would  strengthen  the  prohibition 
against  marketing  certain  imported 
fruiis  and  vegetables  that  fail  to  meet 
Federal  marketing  order  standards.  In 
addiion.  this  legislation  is  designed  to 
address  problems  that  U.S.  rose  grow- 
ers tace  as  a  result  of  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  rose  imports  over  the  last 
few  years.  Specifically,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  U.S.  Trade 
Rei^esentative  would  be  required  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  effects  of  rose 
imports  on  the  domestic  rose  growing 
ry. 

Ueve  that  the  trade  policy  provi- 
contained  in  this  bill  will  expand 
ket  potential  abroad  and  pro- 
videl  needed  benefits  to  our  aiUng  agri- 
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cultural  economy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  which  will 
represent  a  positive  step  toward  ac- 
complishing these  goals. 

D  1750 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  m^'self  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume.   1 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  agricultural  title 
to  HJl.  I  represents  the  best  efforts  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  to 
develop  \  and  promote  U.S.  farm  ex- 
ports. We  truly  believe  that  aggressive 
promotion  of  American  farm  goods, 
combined  with  a  determined  effort  to 
open  cliised  foreign  markets,  wlU  ad- 
dress many  of  the  trade  problems  now 
facing  our  Nation. 

As  we  debate  this  title.  I  urge  all 
Members— urban  and  rural— to  consid- 
er that  every  $1  billion  in  farm  exports 
support^  25,000  American  Jobs  and 
generatds  an  additional  $1.4  billion  in 
economic  activity.  That  benefits  not 
only  the  farmer  and  rural  community, 
but  our  Ration  as  a  whole,  and  imder- 
scores  the  fact  that  our  purpose  must 
be  export  promotion  and  reciprocity  in 
trade,  not  import  restriction  or  manda- 
tory ret^iation. 

Reducing  our  trade  deficit  is,  right- 
fully, a  jtop  priority.  It  is  imperative, 
however;  that  our  solution  be  con- 
structive. We  must  emphasize  reci- 
procity ki  trade,  not  retaliation.  Man- 
datory itetaliation  will  not  solve  our 
problems,  only  compound  them  with 
lost  jobs  and  lost  opportunities  for  our 
farmers  and  factories.  In  that  this  title 
emphasises  reciprocity  and  export  pro- 
motion, it  is  a  commendable  first  step 
toward  resolving  our  Nation's  trade 
problc 

I  yield  2  minutes  to 
Leman  from  Washington  [Mr. 

3. 
[ORRISON  of  Washington. 
I  thank  the  gentleman 
time  to  me. 
lairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  export  expansion  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  agriculture  title  of  H.R. 
3  which  would  expand  current  pro- 
grams aimed  at  developing  and  ex- 
panding our  export  markets  for  wood 
and  wood  products. 

These  provisions  clarify  that  the 
President  may,  as  part  of  the  Agricul- 
tural TtBde  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act.  use  foreign  currencies  gener- 
ated through  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  or  international  organiza- 
tions to  ^elp  develop  new  markets  for 
wood  and  processed  wood  products  of 
the  Untted  States.  Market  develop- 
ment wbuld  also  be  pursued  through 
short-teirm  export  credit  and  interme- 
diate-term export  credit  programs  es- 
tablished as  iMu-t  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  lp85.  Finally,  the  Secretary  of 
Agricult|u%  is  directed  to  establish  a 
cooperative  national  forest  products 
marketiilg  program  to  provide  technl- 
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cal  assistance  to  States,  landowners 
and  small  to  medium-sized  forest  prod- 
ucts firms  to  improve  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  for  forest  products. 

I  think  this  section  reflects  the  goals 
we  want  to  achieve  as  we  debate  re- 
forming our  trade  laws— to  open  mar- 
kets and  encourage  competition  of 
UJS.  products  able  to  compete  on  the 
world  market.  Expanding  programs 
that  have  worked  for  our  agriculture 
products  in  a  tough  international 
economy  to  products  like  logs,  lumber 
products,  panel  products,  and  wood 
chips,  takes  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
serious  opposition  to  the  Gephardt 
amendment  which  would  require  man- 
datory retaliation  against  coimtries 
with  trade  surpliises  with  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  dangerous  precedent 
and  one  which  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  especially  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, will  pay  for  directly.  This  amend- 
ment targets  countries  like  Japan. 
Korea,  and  Taiwan,  countries  buying 
large  percentages  of  many  crops  grown 
in  my  district,  making  one  in  four  Jobs 
in  the  State  of  Washington  export  de- 
pendent. Growers  of  apples,  wheat, 
hay,  potatoes,  and  other  fruit  and  veg- 
etable crops  from  the  central  Wash- 
ington area  have  devoted  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  resources  on  their 
own  to  develop  markets  with  our  Pa- 
cific rim  neighbors.  And  they  have 
been  successful.  By  mandating  that 
these  countries  reduce  their  trade  sur- 
pluses by  10  percent  per  year,  Wash- 
ington State  and  the  United  States 
stands  to  lose  business  as  well  as  risk 
counterretaliation.  This  goes  against 
the  very  core  of  the  goal  of  our  debate 
today— to  open  and  develop  new  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  goods  in  a  competitive 
world  economy. 

By  requiring  such  narrow  retaliatory 
directions,  we  are  punishing  folks  who 
have  proven,  despite  a  repressed  agri- 
cultural economy,  that  by  battling  it 
out  in  the  world  marketplace,  competi- 
tion is  stiU  the  most  effective  way  to 
expand  and  develop  markets  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues carefully  consider  and  support 
efforts  targeted  to  the  expansion  and 
development  of  the  world  market, 
such  as  those  encompassed  in  the  pro- 
visions to  develop  and  open  markets 
for  wood  and  wood  products.  And  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  efforts  like 
the  Gephardt  amendment  which  will 
close  markets,  encourage  protection- 
ism, and  put  U.S.  citizens  willing  to 
take  on  the  challenge  of  the  competi- 
tive marketplace  at  risk  of  retaliation. 

Mr.  DC  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glick- 
mah]. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Agriculture  Committee  provisions  con- 
tain the  enhancement  or  the  augmen- 


tation of  something  called  the  export 
enhancement  program,  which  is  really 
the  primary  message  under  which  the 
United  States  will  meet  unfair  trading 
practices  by  others,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  North  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  in  meeting  the  European  Com- 
munity subsidies. 

Under  this  provision  we  would  in- 
crease the  export  enhancement  pro- 
gram's authorization  level  to  $2.5  bil- 
lion, we  would  extend  the  program  for 
2  years,  and  we  would  change  the  ac- 
counting method  to  use  market  value, 
which  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
commodities  used  in  the  program  by 
30  percent.     

What  the  EEP  or  export  enhance- 
ment program  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
tool  by  which  our  foreign  competitors 
who  play  the  game  in  an  unfair  and  a 
very  subsidized  manner  with  respect  to 
exports  overseas  will  Imow  by  our  de- 
termination to  use  the  EEP  Program 
that  we  will  meet  fire  with  fire,  and 
that  we  will  not  permit  them  to  take 
advantage  of  us  by  offering  unfair  sub- 
sidies around  the  world. 

Our  goal  in  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee hopefully  is  that  we  will  not  have 
to  use  these  EEP  subsidies  to  fight  fire 
with  fire,  and  that  we  can  get  agree- 
ments with  the  Argentines,  the  Cana- 
dians, and  the  Europeans,  particularly 
the  Eiut>peans,  to  stop  using  these 
Idnds  of  subsidies  and  to  reach  an 
international  agreement  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  grains  in  this 
world,  although  the  EEP  does  apply  to 
other  commodities  as  well,  not  just 
grains.  But  if  those  countries  choose 
not  to  Join  with  us  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  imf  air  pricing  practices  in  the 
world  and  imfair  subsidies,  then  they 
need  to  know  that  the  United  States 
of  America  is  going  to  devote  its  full 
effort  and  complete  agricultural  policy 
to  fighting  fire  with  fire,  and  in  that 
case  we  will  use  these  increased  EEP 
authorities  which  this  bill  provides. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jeftoros]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  talk  to  the  Members  today 
about  the  dairy  amendment  which  is 
in  the  bill  and  about  which  we  have 
heard  considerable  controversy.  It  is 
section  662  of  H.R.  3,  which  will  be 
before  us  to  vote  on  tomorrow. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Members  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  talked  about  these 
issues.  I  would  like  to  take  the  Mem- 
bers back  to  1983.  when  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  I  had  long  debates 
on  similar  issues.  Again  in  1985  we  had 
similar  debates. 

Many  figures  are  flying  around,  and 
that  always  happens  when  we  get  into 
these  dairy  issues.  We  have  figures 
going  this  way  and  that  way.  and  the 
question  is,  what  figures  do  I  use  in 


making  my  Judgment  on  how  to  vote 
on  this? 

I  would  ask  the  Members  to  take  a 
look  at  history,  to  go  back  and  take  a 
look  at  what  we  told  you  would 
happen  in  1983,  what  our  opposition 
told  you  would  hi4>pen  in  1983.  and 
see  what  did  happen.  Everything  we 
told  you  would  happen  did  happen. 
We  brought  the  surpluses  down,  we 
saved  the  taxpayers  money,  and  we 
began  that  long  tortuous  course,  with 
dairy  farmers  contributing,  to  bringing 
stability  to  the  milk  market. 

In  1985,  we  again  debated  this  issue. 
They  made  their  statements,  we  made 
ours,  and  I  ask  the  Members  again  to 
look  at  what  happened,  to  establish 
credibility  as  to  what  may  and  will 
happen  this  time.  We  told  you  it 
would  again  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
program  by  over  $1  billion,  that  it 
would  bring  things  into  balance,  and  it 
would  allow  us  hopefully  sometime  to 
have  stability.  That  again  has  oc- 
curred, except  that  we  have  some 
problems,  one  created  by  casein,  and 
the  second  created  by  the  fact  that 
east  of  the  Roddes  we  do  now  have  an 
imbalanced  situation  which  could  be 
very,  very  detrimentally  affected  by 
any  further  price  cuts. 

So  what  does  section  662  provide? 

Now  is  the  time  to  stop  subsidizing 
Eiu-opean  Economic  Community  dairy 
farmers  and  killing  U.S.  dairy  farmers. 

The  Agriciilture  Committee  amend- 
ment, section  662  of  H.R.  3.  is  a  very 
reasonable  incentive  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  use  its  authority  to  stop 
American  subsidization  of  European 
farmers.  The  American  consuimer  is  fi- 
nancing these  subsidies  by  himdreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  In  addition, 
during  surplus  periods,  taxpayers  have 
paid  billions  of  dollars  because  of 
casein  imports.  Furthermore,  these 
subsidized  imports  are  driving  5,000 
U.S.  dairy  farmers  out  of  business. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  effective 
dairy  support  price  will  have  been  cut 
by  $2  per  himdredweight  since  Decem- 
ber 1983.  Current  law  calls  for  a  fur- 
ther cut  of  50  cents  on  January  1, 
1988,  if  the  dairy  surplus  is  above  5  bil- 
lion poimds.  LAtest  estimates  from 
USDA  indicate  a  surplxis  figure  of 
about  5.7  billion  pounds  for  1988, 
down  from  an  average  of  12.9  billion 
pounds  over  the  past  3  years,  but  not 
suf f ident  to  avoid  further  price  cuts. 

However,  about  28  percent  of  the  es- 
timated Government  purchases  of  sur- 
plus dairy  products  can  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  increases  in  casein  imports. 

In  addition,  according  to  USDA's 
own  studies,  imports  of  subsidized 
casein  from  Europe  and  New  Zealand 
are  not  only  displacing  domestic  dairy 
production,  but,  are  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  Dairy  Program  by  $300  to 
$800  million  annually. 
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American  dairy  farmers  have  al- 
ready made  tremendous  sacrifices  in 
reducing  Federal  dairy  program  costs. 

Since  April  1983.  dairy  farmers  have 
contributed  approximately  $1.5  billion 
in  assessments  on  all  milk  marketed  to 
offset  the  costs  of  the  Price  Support 
Program  and  the  Dairy  Diversion  Pro- 
gram: 

America's  dairy  farmers  are  current- 
ly contributing  $700  to  $800  million  to 
offset  the  costs  of  the  DainrTermina- 
Uon  Program; 

S(»ne  14.0(W  of  the  Nation's  dairy 
farmers  have  voluntarily  left,  or  short- 
ly will  leave  dairying  under  the  Dairy 
Termination  Program; 

Dairy  farmers  are  currently  contrib- 
uting 15  cents  per  hundredweight  of 
mUk  produced  toward  dairy  promotion 
efforts  to  further  reduce  the  surplus; 
and 

Dairy  Program  costs  have  declined 
from  $2.3  billion  in  1986  to  $1.2  billion 
in  1987  and  $1.1  billion  in  1988.  Sur- 
plxises  are  fast  disappearing. 

The  recent  "Dear  Colleague"  circu- 
lated by  Representative  Jm  Ouif  and 
two  others  has  figures  and  arguments 
unsupported  by  the  facts.  Their  fig- 
ures were  supplied  by  the  users  of 
casein,  the  only  ones  to  lose  by  this 
amendment.  In  reality,  section  662  will 
cost  nothing  if  properly  implemented, 
but  will  cost  billions  if  struck  from  the 
bill. 

What  is  the  casein  loophole  and  di- 
lemma? 

Europe  Is  the  abuser.  In  both 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  casein 
production  for  domestic  use  is  not  fea- 
sible. Nonfat  dry  milk  is  too  expensive. 
However,  the  ESBC  has  cleverly  real- 
ized that  by  subsidizing  casein  produc- 
tion for  export  it  can  use  a  trade  loop- 
hole to  enter  UJS.  markets.  This  EIEC 
i4>proach  has  saved  European  taxpay- 
ers hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  at 
the  expense  of  our  taxpayers.  At- 
tempts by  our  industry  to  use  section 
201  have  resulted  in  a  true  catch-22 
situation.  Since  we  have  no  domestic 
casein  industry,  there  can  be  no 
injury.  However,  the  administration 
has  authority  under  section  22  to  cut 
imports  up  to  50  percent  if  they  are 
,  undermining  a  Federal  Price  Support 
Program.  It  is  well  documented  that 
casein  imports  are  undermining  the 
Dairy  Price  Support  Program. 

Section  662  will  have  no  cost  if  the 
administration  acts  under  section  22  of 
U.S.  trade  law  to  reduce  casein  im- 
ports. The  administration  has  the  au- 
thority to  cut  these  imports  by  SO  per- 
cent—an  authority  that,  if  used,  would 
save  taxpayers  at  least  $150  million  by 
USDA  estimates  and  more  by  other  es- 
timates. In  fact,  if  casein  imports  are 
cut  by  as  little  as  10  to  20  percent,  sec- 
tion 662  wUl  cost  no  money. 

We've  used  this  type  of  incentive 
before.  An  identical  approach  was  con- 
tained in  the  1985  farm  bill,  requiring 
the  administration  to  use  the  whole 


he  "d  buyout  or  lose  price  support  au- 
thority. And  the  incentive  worked.  It 
sai  ed  taxpayers  over  $1  billion. 

ynder  budget  rules,  no  savings  can 
be  assigned  to  any  provision  by  pre- 
suftiing  administration  action.  Thus. 
CBO  has  to  assign  a  $115  million  cost 
to  /Section  662  under  present  circum- 
stakices — not  $250  million  as  stated  in 
ihi  Olin  "Dear  Colleague."  However, 
the  CBO  cost  was  zero  when  the  biU 
coatained  language  mandating  USDA 
ac^on.  Unfortunately,  this  language 
wa$  stricken  from  H.R.  3.  As  pointed 
out  in  a  previous  "Dear  Colleague." 
th^  cost  of  various  entitlements  and 
Federal  programs  will  rise  if  shortages 
occur,  especially  the  WIC  Program. 

Further,  there  is  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  any  50-cent  price  cut  has 
ev^  been  passed  on  to  consuimers.  The 
users  of  casein  and  mUk  products  have 
fumished  a  figure  that  they  claim  rep- 
resents consimier  savings.  What  they 
ard  really  saying  is  that  section  662 
will  reduce  their  future  profits. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  dramatic 
hi^rical  evidence  that  price  supports 
thgt  are  too  low  cost  consumers  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  the  period  1973  to 
1976  when  price  supports  were  kept 
low  under  the  guise  of  fighting  in- 
^ion.  consumer  milk  product  prices 
whfen  up  60  percent,  costing  consumers 
an  kdditional  $8  billion  each  year  for  4 
ye^ 

[ore  and  more  farmers  are  going 
out  of  business  east  of  the  Rockies 
under  the  current  price.  Stopping  ex- 
ceaeive  casein  imports— not  price 
cute— will  prevent  this  from  happen- 
ing^ 

Defeat  the  Olin  amendment. 

Ht.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olin]. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Ililr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
metid  the  full  committee  chairman  for 
the  versions  of  the  agricultural  section 
of  the  trade  bill.  There  just  is  no  ques- 
tioti  but  that  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
ard  going  to  strengthen  the  agricultur- 
al iexport  potential  and  it  will  go  a 
lodg  way  to  continuing  the  very  strong 
export  performance  that  our  country 
hu^had  in  the  agricultiu-al  sector. 

"^ere  is  one  section  of  the  bill,  of 
the  agricultural  portion  with  which  I 
have  some  difficulty,  that  is  section 
66i  In  this  section  it  is  proposed  to 
chAnge  the  policy  on  reducing  the 
dairy  surplus  that  we  all  agreed  to  in 
the  1985  farm  bill.  It  does  it  by  provid- 
ing sort  of  a  mechanism  which  has  no 
in  logic  of  acting  as  though  the 
>in  imports  had  something  to  do 
witdi  the  dairy  surplus  and  the  Federal 
purchases.  They  do  not. 

"Ihe  effect  of  what  is  in  the  bill 
wopld  purely  and  simply  be  to  tinker 
witih  the  policies  we  agreed  upon  in 
th#  1985  farm  bill,  which  is  working 
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In  acldition.  the  provision  in  section 
662  woiild  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  the  farm  program  in 
1988  hi  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars, 
or  maybe  $300  million.  It  would  cost 
consun^ers  probably  three  times  that 
much,  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  all  our 
colleag^es  wiU  take  note  of  my  amend- 
ment tomorrow  when  the  time  comes 
up  and  vote  with  me  to  delete  section 
662  fro»n  the  bill.  This  is  not  only  bad 
policy,  I  but  it  does  not  belong  in  the 
trade  biu  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois i  [Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  principle  of 
equity  that  requires  a  plaintiff  to 
fore  a  court  of  equity  with 
ids.  The  intent  of  that  princi- 
avoid  hypocrisy,  and  asking 
of  someone  that  one  would 
prepared  to  give  themselves. 
This  afpplles  directly  to  the  entire 
questio^  of  a  trade  policy.  Are  we  to 
push  away  the  barriers  of  trade  pro- 
tectionism in  other  lands  when  we  are 
guilty  ourselves  of  protectionist  meas- 
ures? Are  we  a  free  and  fair  trader  or 
are  we  not?  At  least  in  one  instance.  I 
can  tell  the  Chair  that  we  are  not. 

In  the  1981  farm  bill,  and  renewed  in 
1985.  we  put  into  place  a  Government 
Sugar  Support  Program  that  guaran- 
tees to  domestic  sugar  producers  an  18 
cent  p^  pound  return.  This  program 
was  tojbe  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Govenynent  and  it  was  to  be  achieved, 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  adjusting  quotas 
under  which  foreign-produced  sugar 
would  come  into  the  United  States. 
The  reaxilt  of  this  program  has  been  to 
uphold  the  domestic  sugar  prices  at  18 
cents,  while  on  the  world  market  re- 
mained! at  7  cents. 

Whati  has  been  the  result?  Predict- 
ably, tne  program  has  put  many  do- 
mestic iugar  users  and  domestic  candy 
manuf^turers  out  of  business.  It  has 
cost  18,000  Jobs  here  at  home.  It  has 
forced  American  consumers  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  everything  they  buy 
that  uses  sugar. 

And  {also,    Mr.    Chairman,    it    has 

coxmtries   that   normally   sell 

the  United  States  to  sell  else- 

The  Dominican  Republic  has 

mbrace  the  Soviet  Union  and 

e  portions  of  their  sugar  crop 

iviets. 

hilippines  who  are  fighting 
the  Communist  insurrection, 
Mr.  Chairman,  their  quota  has  shrunk 
to  144.000  tons  from  400.000  tons. 

Jamaica.  Haiti,  and  El  Salvador,  our 
allies  {icross  the  world,  emerging  de- 
mocracies, debtor  nations  that  need 
the  for  »ign  exchange,  cannot  get  it  be- 


cause we  have  a  protectionist  policy 
here  at  home. 

I  sought  a  rule  that  would  permit 
my  bill.  H.R.  2017.  to  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  this  trade  bill,  to 
reduce  the  price  supports  from  18 
cents  to  12  cents  and  to  provide  transi- 
tional pajmients  to  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers. The  Rules  Committee,  howev- 
er, would  not  grant  my  amendment  a 
rule. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Sugar  Program  is  blatantly  protection- 
ist. We  should  come  before  the  world 
with  clean  hands.  We  should  not  ask 
others  to  do  what  we  are  not  willing  to 
do  ourselves. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  omnibus  trade  bill.  H.R.  3.  today, 
because  I  feel  that  it  is  time  that  we 
send  a  strong  message  to  our  trading 
partners  around  the  world  that  we 
demand  a  level  playing  field  on  which 
to  conduct  international  trade. 

I  am  particularly  supportive  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  geared  toward 
the  enhancement  of  oiir  agricultural 
trade  to  other  nations.  Three  provi- 
sions which  I  introduced  in  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  are  incorporat- 
ed in  this  measure  dealing  with  beef 
exports  to  Japan  and  Korea  and  wheat 
exports  to  Canada.  These  are  three 
specific  examples  where  o\a  trading 
partners  are  instituting  barriers  to  our 
agricultural  products  which  we  can  no 
longer  tolerate. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  farmers 
and  ranchers  can  compete  with 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  world  if  given 
the  chance. 

The  bill  also  address  the  need  for 
export  enhancement  of  our  agricultur- 
al products  through  an  expansion  of 
the  Export  Enhancement  Program. 
Another  provision,  which  I  cospon- 
sored  would  limit  the  imports  of 
casein.  Another  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  European  Economic 
Community  of  a  tax  on  vegetable  fats 
and  oil. 

Finally,  a  provision  of  this  bill  would 
allow  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  House  and  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committees  to  participate  in  the 
ongoing  GATT  negotiations,  allowing 
farm  State  representatives  to  become 
directly  involved  with  the  process  that 
so  directly  affects  rural  America.  Too 
often  this  administration  has  used  ag- 
rlcultxu-e  as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy 
during  these  negotiations.  I  believe 
the  direct  participation  of  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  will  help 
ensure    that    the    interests    of    rural 


America  are  better  served  diu-ing  the 
GATT  negotiations. 

D  1810 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  main  goals  of  this  bill  that 
we  are  debating  today  is  to  help  the 
United  States  and  U.S.  producers  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  imf air  trade 
practices— unfair  trade  practices 
which  keep  American  products  out  of 
foreign  markets.  This  is  a  just  goal, 
and  it  is  long  overdue. 

But  this  bill  does  not  go  quite  far 
enough,  because  it  does  not  deal  with 
one  unfair  trade  practice  that  is  self- 
imposed,  a  self-imposed  practice  that 
damages  American  farmers.  I  refer  to 
the  practice  of  agricultural  export  em- 
bargoes and  moratoria. 

The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  re- 
ferred to  embargoes,  which  have  been 
a  costly  experience  that  has  taught  us 
that  agricultural  export  embargoes 
and  moratoria  are  ineffective  tools  of 
foreign  policy.  They  only  benefit  the 
farmers  in  foreign  coiuitries.  But  most 
of  the  cost  of  using  export  embargoes 
as  a  tool  of  diplomacy,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  is  borne 
by  the  American  farmer,  the  American 
producer. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  there 
have  been  four  embargoes  imposed  by 
various  Presidents  during  the  last  18 
years,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  experi- 
ence that  we  have  observed  that  the 
moratoria  have  meant  long-  and  short- 
term  injury  to  American  farmers  in 
the  form  of  falling  prices  and  lost  mar- 
kets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alex- 
ander] has  expired. 

Mr.  EMEStSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
speakers  have  not  yet  arrived. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Al- 
exander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wiU  only  take  Just  a 
minute  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  stu- 
dent of  the  issue  of  embargoes  now  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  the  embargoes 
imposed  by  our  country  are  only  hurt- 
ing our  own  farmers.  My  people  in  Ar- 
kansas have  the  largest  rice-producing 
area  of  this  Nation.  We  would  like  to 
sell  our  products.  We  have  been  wait- 
ing for  a  market  in  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  which  amounts  to  $50  million  a 
year,  and  an  agricultural  market  of 
about  a  half-billion  dollars,  if  we 
would  only  make  an  exception  for  food 
to  the  export  embargo  that  has  been 
imposed  now  for  over  20  years  against 
Cuba. 

After  all.  if  we  sell  Cuba  products, 
they  might  find  something  that  they 
like   about   us.   and   if   we   exchange 


trade  with  Cuba,  we  might  find  some- 
thing that  we  like  about  them. 

In  November  1986.  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrioilture  issued  a  report 
titled  "Embargoes,  Siuplus  Disposal 
and  U.S.  Agriculture:  A  Summary."  in 
which  its  long-term  view  of  the  impact 
on  of  such  embargoes  and  moratoria 
on  American  farmers  is  strongly  tinted 
by  rose-colored  glasses  and  a  "blame  it 
on  anything  else"  syndrome. 

But.  with  pricking  conscience.  USDA 
did  acknowledge  some  of  the  damaging 
effects  of  embargoes  and  moratoria. 
For  instance— About  the  short-term 
effects  of  the  1973  embargo  the  USDA 
report  said.  "Following  the  1973  sales 
restriction,  prices  for  soybeans  and 
meal  in  such  major  international  cen- 
ters at  Rotterdam  rose  and  domestic 
U.S.  prices  fell  sharply":  About  long- 
term  effect  of  the  1973  embargo  and 
the  1974  and  1975  agricultural  export 
moratoria,  the  report  noted.  "The 
moratoria  raised  questions  about  the 
long-term  reliability  of  the  United 
States  as  a  supplier,  as  did  the  1973 
embargo";  and  with  regard  to  the  1980 
embargo,  the  report  acknowledged  the 
"shift  away  from  United  States  sup- 
plies" made  by  the  UJSJSJl..  which 
was  the  target  of  that  embargo. 

So.  clearly,  agricultural  export  em- 
bargoes and  moratoria  mean  long-  and 
short-term  injury  to  American  farmers 
in  the  form  of  falling  prices,  lost  mar- 
kets, and  damaged  reputation  as  a  reli- 
able supplier. 

The  United  States  ought  not  be 
hurting  its  farmers  by  self-inflicted 
unfair  trade  practices  called  agricul- 
tural export  embargoes  and  moratoria. 
And.  if  the  Presidential  administration 
insists  on  using  such  mean,  ineffective, 
foreign  policy  tools  it  should  be  just  as 
determined  that  Arkansas  and  Ameri- 
can farmers  do  not  pay  the  price. 

There  is  one  such  agricultural 
export  embargo  that  has  been  going 
on  longer  than  many  U.S.  farmers 
have  been  alive.  It  is  the  embargo 
against  agricultural  product  exports  to 
Cuba.  Kansas  farmers  can  export 
wheat  to  Russia  and  Chiiu.  Arkansas 
farmers  can't  export  rice  or  soybeans 
to  Cuba.  It  is  far  past  time  for  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  put  an 
end  to  this  unfair  trade  practice 
against  Arkansas  and  other  American 
faomers.  

Mr.  EMERSON.  IBx.  Chairman.  I 
yield  my  remaining  minute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Gajiza]  i.s  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  very  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  as  I  stated  in  my  opening 
remarks,  I  do  hope  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  consider  as  seriously 
as  possible  the  tremendous  and  very 
important  issue  that  is  at  hand,  that 
to  the  extent  possible,  even  though  it 
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has  not  been  done  in  depth  heretofore, 
that  we  try  and  analyze  the  basic 
cause  that  got  us  to  the  point  we  are 
at  today,  because  if  we  deal  solely  with 
the  Inunediacy  of  the  sit\iation.  if  we 
deal  solely  with  the  future  as  far  as 
figures  alone  are  concerned  and  do  not 
address  what  causes  the  imbalance, 
then  we  will  have  a  constant  in  the 
problem. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  as  we  deliber- 
ate, we  will  keep  in  the  back  of  our 
minds  th»t  we  also  need  to  address  the 
basic  cause  or  causes  that  cause  the 
imbalance,  and  in  collateral  proceed- 
ings try  to  address  those  issues  as  we 
do  on  the  trade  issue  in  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  con- 
sider supporting  the  items  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  recom- 
mouied  to  the  Members.  We  realize 
that  there  may  be  some  issues  in 
which  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion.  We  realize  that,  and  we  re- 
spect that  opini<m.  but  we  feel  that  we 
h*ve  sent  to  the  House  the  Judgment 
of  collectively  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  we  would  hope  that 
wisdkMU  would  prevail  in  the  end. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Chtfrman,  I  would  like  to 
address  what  I  oonaider  to  be  a  serious  short- 
coming in  this  trade  UN.  A  major  factor  in  the 
dadne  of  our  agricultural  exports  over  the 
past  several  years  has  iMen  ttw  sutisidization 
of  our  foreign  competilion  by  multilateral  de- 
vetopntent  banks.  American  farmers  are  not 
afrakl  of  foreign  competition.  However,  they 
have  often  had  to  compete  against  foreign 
treasuries  in  the  pest  With  the  multilaterals,  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  maior  contributor, 
subaidbing  foreign  production,  our  farmers  are 
competing  against  our  own  Treasury  as  well. 

I  regret  that  the  Rules  Committee  didn't  see 
fit  to  aNow  me  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
make  reforms  in  ttie  leading  policies  of  the 
muNiatarals.  It  is  an  amendment  wftich  I  feel 
wouM  greatly  enhance  ttie  competitiye  pos- 
ture of  our  basic  agricultural  arxi  mineral  In- 
dustries. The  amendment  I  had  hoped  to  offer 
to  title  IV — the  Intematiortal  Rnancial  and 
Trade  Policy  title— has  t>een  introduced  as 
freestanding  lepslatkxi.  H.R.  306,  the  Foreign 
Agriculturai  Investment  Reform  Act,  or  the 
FAIRbM. 

I  think  the  bill  is  aptly  named.  Farmers  and 
ranchers  are  searching  for  fairness  in  interna- 
tional marltels  and  taxpayers  are  searching  for 
a  fair  return  on  ttieir  investment  Current  lend- 
ing practices  of  interrtational  financial  institu- 
tions denies  American  farmers  and  taxpayers 
the  fairness  they  deserve. 

While  American  farmers  are  goir>g  ttvough 
tfte  most  dtfficutt  economic  times  since  the 
Graat  Depression,  ttwir  own  tax  dollars  are 
tieing  used  to  subaidge  tfieir  foreign  conripeti- 
iion.  This  is  an  outrageous  pubfic  policy  situa- 
tion. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  trying  desperately 
to  boost  the  economk:  condHion  of  American 
agriculture,  and  on  Hue  other  hand,  we  are 
providing  dbect  subskies  to  our  own  farmer's 
competition.  This  is  absurd. 

I  dont  believe  that  any  farm  bill  or  trade  bill 
we  write  can  be  very  effective  urrtil  we  solve 
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\he  problem  we  are  discussing  today.  The 
vali^  of  U.S.  agriculturai  exports  has  fallen  by 
ovsk-  one-third  since  1 981 ,  from  $43  billion  to 
$29  bWton  last  year.  In  increasing  volume, 
many  countries  are  exporting  tfieir  excess 
farm  productnn  arourxj  the  world  at  subsi- 
dized prices  made  possible  by  tfte  low-interest 
k>a^  from  the  International  finarxang  irwtitu- 
tnnb. 

A  review  of  tfie  1981-85  annual  reports  of 
maay  of  Vneae  huge  lenders  reveals  some  tell- 
ing facts.  Among  tfiose  tfiat  IrKlude  loan  rates 
in  their  reports,  rates  rarfged  from  a  high  of 
almost  10  percent,  to  a  low  of  less  than  1  per- 
cent. In  1982,  only  27  percent  of  the  loans 
wei^  above  4  percent  Mr.  Cfialrman,  I  assure 
yom  that  ttiere  is  not  a  farmer  or  rancher  in  my 
district  getting  tfiose  kinds  of  km-interest 
rates,  yet  tt>ey  are  having  to  try  to  compete 
against  tfiem  in  the  world  market  place.  The 
fac|  tfiat  my  farmers  taxes  are  being  used  to 
sub^klize  his  own  competition  in  this  matter  is 
ludicrous. 

I  fMouU  like  to  nrtentkxi  before  I  close  that 
the  principles  embodied  In  the  FAIR  bill  have 
t>eer  erxiorsed  by  several  major  agricultural 
organizatk)ns  at  their  State  and  national  con- 
venbons.  These  include  ttw  American  Farm 
Bureau,  the  National  Cattleman's  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
arxl  the  American  Soyt>ean  Association, 
among  others.  In  a  hearing  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  this  topic  last  spring, 
maity  of  \t\ese  groups  and  otf>er  organizatk>ns 
testified  in  support  of  tf>e  refonns  we  are 
seejdng  to  bring  about  through  the  FAIR  bill. 
Again,  I  regret  that  the  FAIR  provisions  are 
r>ot  included  in  tfie  House  Trade  Package,  ar>d 
iKjpe  it  will  t>e  attached  In  the  other  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
GAkZA]  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sotm  [Mr.  Emerson]  has  expired. 

'rnie  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mafxt  [Mr.  Jeffords]  will  be  recog- 
niz^  for  15  minutes. 

ithe  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
frotn  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  my  self  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

&  [r.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
poi  t  of  title  V  of  H.R.  3.  This  section 
of  he  bill  was  reported  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  by  voice 
vote  and  tuts  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
poit. 

I .  is  abundantly  clear  that  if  we  are 
to  compete  effectively  in  the  world 
economy  we  must  improve  the  educa- 
tiolial  level  of  the  American  work 
force;  current  and  future. 

Virtually  every  expert  on  labor 
market  trends  agrees  that  new  jobs  in 
the  economy  will  strongly  favor  the 
moat  educated.  Among  the  new  Jobs  to 
he  created  In  America  in  the  next  15 
years,  categories  requiring  higher 
skills  wiU  grow  faster  than  more  tradi- 
tioiuil  Jobs,  in  addition,  many  existing 
Jotap  will  require  more  highly  devel- 
op^ analytical  and  communications 
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slUlls.  "j  he  demands  for  a  more  literate 
work  fctttse  will  continue  to  grow. 

We  nped  to  do  more  if  we  are  going 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

TodaF.  about  13  percent  of  U.S. 
adults  tare  illiterate  in  English.  This 
means  that  between  17  and  21  million 
adults  have  difficulty  reading  the 
want  ads,  filling  out  a  Job  application, 
or  imderstanding  written  instructions. 
Further,  43  percent  of  those  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  25  are  unable  to 
perform  at  a  level  sufficient  to  master 
multist0p  directions,  communicate 
ideas,  and  instructions  to  other  work- 
ers, or  calculate  at  a  level  needed  for 
high-technology  occupations. 

While  90  percent  of  all  Japanese  stu- 
dents ai|e  graduated  from  high  school, 
nearly  25  percent  of  American  youth 
drop  out.  Each  year  1  million  ill- 
trained,  barely  literate  teenagers  enter 
the  jobi  market. 

It  co^  the  Japanese  47  cents  to  get 
a  studeht  from  school  to  the  world  of 
work.  It  costs  the  United  States  $226. 
Prom  tjhe  perspective  of  many  high- 
technology  industries  this  is  Ijecause 
the  Jai^nese  student  has  an  extensive 
background  in  statistics  and  applied 
diagno^ics.  The  47  cents  is  based  on 
printing  a  manual  for  the  employee; 
the  $2^  is  the  cost  of  the  instruction 
the  American  student  requires  to 
bring  Mis  slEiUs  up  to  that  of  his  Japa- 
nese counterpart. 

Once  a  Japanese  student  enters  the 
workpl)«e,  education  continues.  Large 
Japane  te  corporations  spend  roughly  3 
times  the  amount  comparable  United 
States  companies  do  on  education  and 
training. 

As  a  |result  of  the  trade  imbalance, 
and  thje  rapid  pace  of  technological 
change'  and  its  costs,  more  and  more 
businesses  are  closing,  laying  off  large 
numl}eTs  of  workers.  Dislocated  work- 
ers are  Ibecoming  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  American  economy. 

This  blU  authorizes  up  to  $980  mil- 
lion to  provide  enhanced  training  and 
readjustment  services  to  such  workers. 

The  frorker  adjustment  part  of  the 
bill  creates  a  dislocated  worker  unit  to 
respond  rapidly  to  mass  dislocation 
and  to  ensure  that  rapid  responses  to 
dislocations  in  sparsely  populated 
areas  may  also  occur. 

Among  the  basic  services  allowed 
are:  early  readjustment  assistance; 
outreaoi  and  intake;  counseling;  test- 
ing: Joq  placement  assistance;  and  re- 
training. Sulistate  grantees  are  au- 
thorized to  provide  the  following  Idnds 
of  services,  among  others,  to  eligible 
participants:  classroom  training;  occu- 
pation^ skill  training;  basic  and  reme- 
dial   equcation;    and    entrepreneurial 


economy  of  the  1990's.  ex- 
iy  that  the  average  U.S.  worker 
will  likely  change  Jolw  several  times  in 
his  career  and  many  will  have  five  or 
six  Job4.  In  such  an  economy  workers 


will  need  access  to  the  idnd  of  retrain- 
ing available  to  their  coimterparts  in 
Japan  and  West  Oermany,  among 
other  coimtries. 

This  Nation  is  neither  defenseless 
nor  without  resources.  We  can  over- 
come our  relative  lack  of  competitive- 
ness and  this  bill  represents  a  first 
step  toward  the  restoration  of  our  pro- 
ductive might.  The  programs  we  au- 
thorize wiU  work  but  they  will  take 
time  and  money.  We  must  be  willing 
to  pay  the  price  and  see  them 
through.  Excellence  is  not  cheap. 

a  1820 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee title  of  this  bill— title  V,  the 
Education  and  Training  for  American 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1987. 

I  want  to  first  commend  Chairman 
Hawkins  for  the  bipartisan  spirit  with 
which  he  approached  this  task.  All  of 
the  Members  of  the  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  to  what  is  included 
in  this  title.  Although  we  may  not  all 
agree  to  everything  the  bill  contains,  I 
think  we  all  can  attest  to  the  fact  that 
without  a  well-educated  and  trained 
citizenry,  we  have  no  hope  of  main- 
taining any  competitive  edge  in  the 
world  marketplace. 

Just  this  morning,  I  attended  a  press 
conference  of  the  congressional  com- 
petitiveness caucus,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  The  caucus  released  its  rec- 
ommendations at  the  press  conference 
and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  many  of 
its  recommendations  are  already  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  liefore  us  or  are 
pending  in  other  legislation.  This  in- 
eludes  a  total  revamping  of  the  JTPA 
title  III— dislocated  worker— program 
to  ensure  rapid  response  to  mass  lay- 
offs and  plant  closings,  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  formation  of  Joint  labor- 
management  committees  to  address 
worker  dislocations,  and  broaden  the 
range  of  available  services  for  dislocat- 
ed workers. 

In  the  education  area,  the  caucus 
made  several  recommendations  which 
are  either  addressed  In  the  bill  before 
us  or  in  H.R.  5,  the  School  Improve- 
ment Act.  These  include  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Education  for  Economic 
Security  Act,  incentives  for  U.S.  grad- 
uate engineering  and  foreign  language 
students,  expansion  of  the  chapter  I 
program  to  increase  the  services  for 
high  school  students  and  areas  with 
high  concentrations  of  disadvantaged 
youth,  and  incentives  for  private 
sector  workplace  initiatives  to  encour- 
age businesses  to  work  with  local  adult 
literacy  programs. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  one  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  competitive- 
ness caucus  which  is  not  addressed  in 
this  bill:  the  establishment  of  a  porta- 


ble pension  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  increasingly  mobile  labor  force. 
Just  as  workers  need  to  upgrade  and 
diversify  their  skills,  they  also  need  to 
t>e  able  to  preserve  and  maximize 
those  retirement  l>enefits  which  they 
have  already  accrued.  This  simply 
does  not  happen  in  the  fragmented 
system  which  is  currently  in  place.  I 
have  introduced  legislation— H.R. 
1961,  the  "Portable  Pension  Act"— 
which  will  address  this  inadequacy.  I 
had  hoped  that  this  bill,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  Chairman  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Clay,  and  Mrs.  Rouksica.  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  before  us.  But  we 
have  decided  to  defer  action  to  allow 
more  time  for  public  consideration  and 
comment.  I  expect  the  bill  to  be 
brought  before  the  full  House  later 
this  year  so  that  we  can  do  what  we 
are  leaving  undone  today. 

It  is  critical  that  we  begin  to  look  for 
ways  to  increase  literacy,  to  Improve 
the  mathematical  and  scientific  abili- 
ties of  our  students,  to  improve  the 
basic  research  infrastructure  of  our 
colleges  and  universities,  and  to  in- 
crease and  improve  the  private  sector 
involvement  in  our  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  Addressing  each  of 
these  concerns  would  clearly  improve 
our  ability  to  remain  a  productive 
country.  The  education  programs  that 
are  Included  In  this  proposal  attempt 
to  address  these  issues.  It  is  Important 
for  us  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  goal. 

Perhaps  most  closely  related  to  the 
issue  of  competitiveness  is  our  ability 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing 
meaningful  and  useful  education, 
training  and  other  relevant  services  to 
our  dislocated  workers.  The  Worker 
Readjiistment  Program  included  in 
this  bill  is  a  giant  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

A  mere  2V^  months  ago,  our  commit- 
tee was  presented  with  three  separate 
bills  to  address  the  problem  of  dislo- 
cated workers:  my  own  Worker  Read- 
Justment  and  Placement  Act  [WRAP] 
(H.R.  728);  the  Pord-Clay-Martinez 
Economic  Dislocation  and  Woil^er  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Act  (H.R.  1122); 
and  the  administration's  proposal 
(H.R.  1155).  In  addition,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  GxmsERSON] 
has  strongly,  and  effectively,  advocat- 
ed a  greater  focus  upon  the  needs  of 
rural  areas,  where  a  different  tsrpe  of 
dislocation  problem  is  surfacing. 

Historically,  the  job  training  pro- 
grams have  been  fashioned  in  a  bipar- 
tisan manner  and  I  sincerely  hoped 
that  tills  bin  would  be  no  exception. 
Meanwhile,  while  we  generally  agreed 
that  each  of  the  three  proposals  took 
a  distinct  approach  to  the  dislocated 
worker  problem,  I  believe  we  also  rec- 
ognized that  all  three  contained  cre- 
ative and  useful  ideas.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  a  formidable  task  to  try  to 
meld  them  together,  but  it  was  also 
clear  that  without  such  a  synthesis, 
any  effort  at  a  consensus  would  fail.  I 


am  pleased  to  observe  that  this  flnal 
paciuige  takes  the  best  of  all  three 
bills  and.  more  importantly,  shapes 
them  into  a  consistent  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  recently  as  2  years 
ago,  we  still  had  a  very  limited  focus 
on  this  problem.  Thanks  to  Secretary 
Brock,  the  Brock  Task  Force,  my  col- 
leagues from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  the  leadership  of  our  chair- 
man, Mr.  Hawkins,  we  are  able  to 
present  to  the  House  an  approach  that 
is  both  comprehensive  and  consensuaL 

The  comprehensiveness  of  this  ap- 
proach builds  upon  our  consideration 
of  this  problem  in  the  previous  Con- 
gress. For  the  past  decade,  the  pri- 
mary focus  in  this  area  has  been  upon 
proposed  mandates  for  employers — ad- 
vance notice,  consultation  with  imlons. 
relocation  penalties,  and  so  forth. 
However,  these  proposals  have  only 
addressed  a  portion  of  the  problon. 
Even  if  you  provide  notice  to  woriiers 
of  an  impending  layoff,  what  options 
do  they  have  to  remain  a  productive 
part  of  the  work  force  and  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  living  to  which  they  are 
accustomed?  As  stated  in  the  1986 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  Spe- 
cial Report  entitled  "Plant  Closing: 
Advance  Notice  and  Rwid  Response": 

Advance  notice  alone  *  *  *  is  not  enough; 
it  needs  to  l>e  tied  to  prompt  effective  action 
to  help  displaced  workers  find  or  train  for 
adequate  Jobs.  It  is  a  "prerequisite  for  con- 
structive action."  not  the  constructive 
action  itself. 

That  constructive  action  has  sorely 
needed  a  better  blueprint. 

It  was  this  and  other  questions 
which  prompted  me  to  Join  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
RouKncA]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Oithdirson]  in  re- 
questing Labor  Secretary  William 
Brock  to  appoint  a  task  force  com- 
posed of  business  and  labor  leaders. 
Government  officials,  and  academi- 
cians to  study  the  dislocated  worker 
problem. 

The  result  of  our  request  exceeded 
our  highest  expectations.  First  of  all. 
contrary  to  what  many  observers  an- 
ticipated, the  task  force  was  able  to 
reach  the  following  consensus: 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  worker  dislo- 
cation is  a  problem  that  will  not  simply  dis- 
appear If  nothing  is  done;  nor  is  it  so  Im- 
mense that  it  defies  resolution.  The  problem 
is  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  increasing  ur- 
gency that  it  demands  an  effective  coordi- 
nated response  with  special  priority  by  both 
the  public  and  private  nctors. 

The  task  force  noted  that  the  United 
States  laclES  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated strategy  to  deal  with  the  dislo- 
cated worker  problem  and  character- 
ized previous  responses  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  as 
spotty  and  narrowly  focused.  The  task 
force  proposed  a  new  national  effort 
with  a  federally  supported  and  guided 
structiu^,  funded  at  $900  million,  pro- 
viding for  State-administered  training 
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•nd  raemployinent  aasistaiice  for  all 
dUipUoed  workers. 

The  r^wrt  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Economic  Adjustment  and  Worker 
Dislocatltm  combined  with  other 
forces  to  prompt  the  administration  to 
seek  a  new  dislocated  woiker  Initiative 
as  a  high  priority  within  its  budget 
with  a  proposed  tripling  of  Federal  re- 
sources to  address  the  problem.  From 
the  proposal  submitted  by  Secretary 
Brock,  we  have  adopted  the  basic  de- 
livery system,  wlileh  delegates  respon- 
sibility for  the  program  primarily  to 
the  States.  Meanwhile,  the  actual  serv- 
ice are  brought  down  to  the  substate 
level  to  ensure  coordination  with  the 
JTPA  system. 

From  the  Ford-day-Martlnez  bUl 
(HJi.  1122).  we  have  strengthened  the 
rapid  response  dvabUlty  of  the  title 
in  dislocated  woiker  programs.  Under 
this  bUl.  any  substantial  layoff  or 
plant  dosing  will  prompt  immediate 
contact  fnmi  a  State  dislocated  worker 
unit,  which  is  identifiable  to  employ- 
ers and  woikers  throughout  the  State. 

Finally,  from  my  own  WRAP  bill,  we 
wm  promote  the  establishment  of 
labor-management  committees  at  the 
plantslte  to  coordinate  readjustment 
activities  for  the  affected  workers  at 
that  plant.  This  concept  is  modeled 
after  the  Canadian  Industrial  Adjust- 
ment Service  [lASl.  which  Chairman 
HAWKms  and  I  found  to  be  so  impres- 
sive during  our  visit  to  Canada  and  in 
our  hearing  on  the  subject  on  BAarch 
12  of  this  year. 

In  the  task  force  report,  the  IAS  is 
dted  as  an  effective  approach  and  is 
singled  out  among  all  foreign  endeav- 
ors studied  as  the  one  offering  the 
highest  degree  of  replicability  in  the 
United  SUtes.  Like  the  IAS,  the  bill 
before  us  offers  a  simple,  low-cost  ap- 
proach which  is  purely  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  employers  and  workers.  It 
requires  each  State  to  designate  a  dis- 
located woiker  unit,  which  includes  a 
corps  of  specialists  who  wm  be  author- 
ized to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
the  operating  costs  of  labor-manage- 
ment oranmlttees  existing  at  the  plant- 
site  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and 
implementing  a  woiker  assistance 
strategy.  The  employer  wUl  also  par- 
ticipate in  paying  the  costs  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  rm>ld  re- 
sponse, the  State  specialist  will  be  able 
to  provide  the  initial,  startup  install- 
ment immediately.  While  the  financial 
assistance  authorized  by  the  State  spe- 
cialist will  be  only  for  the  operating 
costs  of  the  committee,  it  is  expected 
that  the  committee  will  also  likely  tie 
into  other  separately  funded  pro- 
grams, including  those  fimded  under 
the  new  JTPA  title  m.  Because  of  the 
voluntary  nature  of  the  program,  I 
would  encourage  the  SUte  to  hire 
these  specialists  with  a  background  in 
the  private  sector,  since  this  would  be 
an  essential  component  in  establishing 


credibility  and  a  commimication  net- 
woi  t  with  the  business  and  labor  com- 
mu]  lity.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  recent 
OA  :>  report  entitled  "Dislocated 
Wo  kers:  Exemplary  Local  Projects 
unqer  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act"  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  key 
ingsedlent  to  the  success  of  the 
projects  was  having  staff  with  local 
labor  market  expertise  and  extensive 
con^cts  with  local  employers. 

"ice  the  joint  labor-management 
cooAnlttee  has  been  formed,  one  of 
the  I  first  tasks  would  normally  be  to 
convlle  all  relevant  information  re- 

each    employee    through    a 

questionnaire.  With  this  information, 
the  committee  can  then  develop  a 
maifceting  strategy  for  each  employee 
and  then  make  an  aggressive  search  of 
busjbessess  in  the  geographic  area 
whiih  might  have  openings.  IdeaUy, 
committee  members  will  be  individuals 
whope  own  position;  for  example  plant 
maiiager,  foreman— has  given  them 
per^nal  knowledge  of  the  abilities 
and  sldlls  of  each  employee.  This 
knowledge  not  only  will  enable  them 
to  focus  upon  relevant  positions  for  re- 
emplojmient.  but  will  also  give  them 
credibility  in  getting  a  potential  em- 
plo5  er  to  set  up  a  job  interview. 

I  emphasize  that  these  labor-man- 
agement committees  wlU  operate  en- 
tirelfir  on  a  cooperative  basis  and  will 
not  Inquire  uninterested  employers  to 
do  ansrthlng.  Moreover,  they  wiU  be 
relatively  inexpensive.  According  to 
testgnony  received  by  the  committee 
from  Canadian  officials,  the  average 
opemting  costs  of  each  committee  in 
Canida  have  been  about  $15,000,  of 
whiqh  the  IAS  normally  pays  50  per- 
cent Meanwhile,  if  these  committees 
wori  as  effectively  as  the  IAS  system, 
theM  will  result  in  net  savings  through 
redu  ced  unemployment  insurance 
costi .  In  Canada,  this  program  has  re- 
sult(d  in  estimated  savings  of  $25.5 
mlllJ  on,  offset  by  only  $9.9  million  in 
gove  mment  costs. 

UI  limately.  I  see  the  Worker  Read- 
just] aent  Act  as  accomplishing  dual 
puri  OSes.  On  the  one  hand,  it  will  alle- 
viate the  suffering  and  financial  hard- 
shlpt  experienced  by  workers  whose 
careers  are  disrupted  by  upheavals  in 
our  dynamic  economy.  At  the  same 
timet  it  will  strengthen  that  economy 
by  tapping  a  source  of  productive 
worgers  whose  only  shortcoming  is  a 
lack  of  relevant  skills  in  demand  in  the 
marketplace.  In  the  long  nm.  we  will 
aU  benefit. 

M|.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  m^  time. 

M).  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
S'ieU  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Peni  isylvanla  [Mr.  GaydosI. 

Ml.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  8«*ong  8upix>rt  of  both  H.R.  3,  the 
Trade  and  International  Economic 
Poll  y  Reform  act  of  1987,  and  the 
ame  kdment  to  the  bill  offered  by  my 
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friend  a  id  colleague.  Mr.  Oephardt  of 
Missouri. 

Ten  y^ars  ago,  I  said  that: 

Key  n£.  industries  have  been  pushed  to 
the  edgel  of  extinction  by  foreign  competi- 
tors, wh^,  taking  advantage  of  predatory 
trade  practices  endorsed  by  their  govern- 
ments, launched  a  massive  and  highly  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  American  domestic  mar- 
kets. 

Mr.  chairman,  since  1977,  many  in- 
dustries have  indeed  become  extinct, 
and  our  trading  posture  has  only 
gotten  worse. 

Last  yjear's  $166  billion  merchandise 
trade  deficit  is  proof  that  Congress 
must  pais  an  effective  and  comprehen- 
sive trade  bill  to  strengthen  our  trad- 
ing posture. 

The  c^t  of  the  trade  deficit  is  too 
high.  Slid  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
pay  the  brice.  It  costs  our  manufactur- 
ers billions  of  dollars  and  it  costs  the 
jobs  of  I  millions  of  honest  American 
workersj 

As  th^  chairman  and  cof  ounder  of 
the  Congressional  Steel  Caucus,  I 
know  thjB  plight  of  the  steel  Industry 
very  well.  Ten  years  ago  there  were 
452,000  people  employed  by  the  steel 
industry!  Last  year  there  were  128,000. 

Many  bf  these  324,000  steel  workers 
lost  their  jobs  due  to  imported  steel, 
which  captured  23.1  percent  of  our 
market  i^i  1986. 

Many  foreign  steel  producers  do  not 
play  by  our  rules  when  they  sell  steel. 
Some  fbreign  governments  subsidize 
their  st^l  producers,  which  aUows 
them  to  sell  steel  below  cost,  some 
countries  block  our  exports  from  their 
markets,!  and  some  producers  seU  steel 
at  a  loss  to  gain  a  foot-hold  in  the  U.S. 
marketp^u%. 

Many  foreign  nations  use  these 
unfair  trade  practices  to  develop  their 
steel  manufacturing  capacity.  But,  it's 
not  llmlied  to  steel.  Semiconductors, 
automooUes.  rice,  apparel,  footware. 
and  consumer  electronics  are  only  a 
few  of  the  foreign  industries  which 
enjoy  this  illegal  protection. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  tried  to  pe- 
nalize foreign  producers  who  unfairly 
subsidize  their  exporting  industries, 
who  dun^p  their  cheap  products  on  our 
shores,  pr  who  discriminate  against 
our  exports. 

I  thought  that  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
and  its  amendments  in  1979  and  1983 
would  eliminate  these  problems,  but 
they  didn't.  They  didn't  work  because 
a  succession  of  Presidents  failed  to  en- 
force thmn. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  is  exactly 
what  we!  need  to  penalize  unfair  trad- 
ers and  :  to  open  foreign  markets  to 
U.S.  godds.  This  amendment  targets 
nations  that  both  export  excessively 
and  trade  unfairly. 

The  amendment  is  necessary  to  dem- 
onstrate to  our  trading  partners  that 
we  don't!  tolerate  their  illegal  trading 
practices  and  that  we  are  committed 
to  gaining  access  to  foreign  markets. 


I  have  seen  foreign  steel  exporters 
bend  every  fair  trading  rule  ever  writ- 
ten, and  I  know  that  we  need  to  prove 
to  them  that  we  are  concerned  enough 
about  our  trade  deficit  to  force  foreign 
exporters  to  comply  with  our  trade 
laws. 

Congress  needs  to  redefine  the  rules 
of  the  American  trading  game.  We 
have  to  insist  on  honesty  and  fairness, 
and  we  have  to  penalize  nations  who 
break  the  rules.  I  believe  that  H.R.  3 
does  this. 

Besides  pimlshlng  nations  for  unfair 
trading,  we  need  to  work  on  improving 
our  competitiveness  here  at  home. 

My  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  have  put 
education,  literacy,  and  worker  re- 
training programs  into  H.R.  3  to  im- 
prove the  skills  of  our  present  and 
futiu«  workers. 

Worker  retraining  is  vital  to  the 
hard-working  former  steel  workers  and 
all  other  employees  from  industries 
that  have  been  battered  by  imports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3  is  vitally  im- 
portant. It  is  a  signal  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  not  willing  to  lose 
American  jobs  because  some  foreign 
countries  trade  illegally  and  unfairly. 

The  majority  of  Americans  know 
that  a  $166  billion  trade  deficit  is  com- 
pletely unacceptable.  It  is  ovu-  job  to 
mobilize  the  resources  of  our  schools, 
our  industries,  and  our  Government  to 
make  U.S.  products  more  competitive 
in  the  world  market.  HJl.  3  does  all  of 
these  things. 

It  will  strengthen  our  exporting  ca- 
pacity and  it  will  protect  us  against 
unscrupulous  foreign  exporters.  This 
is  Just  what  we  need,  because  imports 
have  put  millions  of  other  Americans 
out  of  work. 

H.R.  3,  the  Trade  and  International 
Ek»>nomlc  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987, 
is  an  impressive  package  and  it  repre- 
sents the  coordinated  efforts  of  six  dif- 
ferent committees.  I  want  to  commend 
Chairman  Hawkins,  Chairman  Ros- 
TENKowsKi  and  the  majority  leader- 
ship for  their  efforts,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  im- 
portant and  necessary  bill. 

D  1830 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Bftr.  GooDUNcl. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  title  V  of  this  bill.  I 
do  that  primarily  because  in  the  past 
it  seems  to  me  people  aroimd  here  felt 
the  way  to  become  competitive  in  the 
world  is  just  draw  the  wagons  around 
our  shores  and  do  not  allow  anything 
to  come  in  and  somehow  or  other  that 
was  going  to  make  us  more  creative, 
more  productive,  it  was  going  to  get  us 
to  produce  better  things  as  we  once 
produced,  get  us  to  produce  things 
that  no  one  else  has  ever  thought 
about.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that 


that  is  not  the  way  it  works,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

But  I  am  happy  that  we  have  gotten 
to  this  point  because  now,  of  course, 
we  understand  that  education  plays  a 
leading  role  if ,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  going  to  be  competitive.  Now,  I  do 
not  care  what  we  do  in  this  Congress 
or  in  this  country  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  somewhere  between 
26  million  and  60  million  functional  il- 
literates in  this  country  we  will  never 
become  competitive  again. 

So  I  am  glad  that  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation,  at  least  part  of  it— 
and  I  wish  before  it  is  over  that  I  can 
support  the  whole  bill— but  at  least 
part  of  it  deals  with  an  issue  that  is 
very,  very  important  if  we,  again,  are 
going  to  reclaim  that  competitive  edge 
that  we  once  enjoyed  and  If  we  are 
going  to  do  anything  about  the  trade 
imbalance.  We  have  to  produce  better, 
we  have  to  produce  the  best,  we  have 
to  produce  new  things  and  In  order  to 
do  that  we  have  to  train  people  and 
educate  people.  We  have  fallen  way 
behind  in  this  area.  So  in  this  bill  we 
do  a  lot  of  good  things.  First  of  all,  we 
provide    programs,    needed    programs 
such  as  a  work  place  literacy  program 
which  will  provide  $50  million  for  busi- 
ness   education    partnerships    which 
teach  literacy  skills  in  the  marketplace 
which  are  needed.  We  call  for  a  Feder- 
al literacy  coordination  office  in  the 
Department  of  Eklucation  to  coordi- 
nate literacy  programs.  We  have  a  lot 
going  on,  but  there  is  not  much  coordi- 
nation at  the  present  time.  The  bill 
amends  the  Education  for  Economic 
Security  Act  by  providing  for  local 
education  agencies  and  their  business 
partners  to  purchase  laboratory  equip- 
ment; instructional  and  reference  ma- 
terial to  be  used  by  the  schools  for 
providing  advanced  placement  classes 
for  exceptional  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence students.  We  also  deal  with  the 
vocational  education  component.  We 
amend   the   Carl   Perkins   Vocational 
Education  Act  by  providing  for  public 
and  private  partnerships  for  vocation- 
al education  training.  And  finally  the 
bill  extends  industry  and  education 
partnerships     for     high     technology 
training.   The   private   sector   under- 
stands now  once  and  for  all,  I  hope, 
that  there  has  to  be  a  strong  partner- 
ship between  the  private  sector  and 
those  who  are  training  workers  for  the 
future.  And  it  is  no  different  now  than 
it  ever  was.  You  used  to  train  for  one 
job  or  possibly  two  in  a  lifetime.  Now 
you  have  to  train  and  retrain  and  re- 
train   perhaps    five    different    times 
during  your  lifetime.  So  these  are  the 
things  that  will  help  to  make  us  com- 
petitive.  If  we   become   competitive, 
these  are  things  that  will  also  help  to 
change  the  trade  Imbalance. 

So  I  again  say  that  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  we  are  now  thinking  beyond 
drawing  the  wagons  aroiuid  our  shores 
and  not  allowing  anything  to  come  in. 


They  must  like  what  comes  In  because 
they  buy  it  no  matter  how  many  times 
we  as  Congresspersons  say  "Buy 
American"  they  love  to  buy  what  is 
produced  elsewhere.  We  have  to  be 
able  to  produce  the  same,  it  has  to  be 
on  a  competitive  price,  it  has  to  be 
more  creative,  it  has  to  last  longer  and 
to  work  better.  And  the  educational 
component  should  help  us  to  do  those 
kinds  of  things. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Biagci]. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  and  strong  sup- 
porter of  H.R.  3,  the  Omnibus  Trade 
Act. 

Simply  put,  our  Nation  has  been  too 
generous  for  too  long  when  it  comes  to 
foreign  trade.  While  our  trade  doors 
are  open  wide,  too  many  of  our  trading 
partners  have  slammed  their  doors  in 
our  face.  While  the  J^^anese  and 
others  have  been  stuffing  their  pock- 
ets with  United  States  trade  dollars, 
millions  of  Americans  have  lost  their 
Jobs  due  to  unfair  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices. While  our  trading  partners  have 
pledged  to  eliminate  their  imf  air  trade 
practices,  those  practices  continue  and 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  is  soaring. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  trade  crisis 
facing  our  Nation  and  it  has  been  al- 
lowed to  continue  despite  the  responsi- 
ble actions  of  this  body.  Last  year,  we 
passed  a  comprehensive  trade  bill  simi- 
lar to  the  one  before  us  today,  but 
that  bill  was  never  acted  on  In  the 
other  body.  The  situation  has  only 
grown  worse.  Last  year,  our  trade  defi- 
cit was  $170  billion  and  Just- last 
month,  the  trade  defidt  Increased  by 
$2.7  billion,  the  largest  monthly  in- 
crease in  over  a  year.  The  time  for 
tough  action  is  now,  and  that  is  exact- 
ly why  we  need  to  pass  H.R.  3. 

This  legislation  strengthens  protec- 
tions against  foreign  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, improves  programs  to  aid  work- 
ers displaced  by  rising  imports,  and 
takes  steps  to  increase  the  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S  products.  All  of  these 
measures  are  necessary  If  we  are  to  ef- 
fectively address  our  trade  crisis  in 
both  the  short  term  and  long  term. 

I  want  to  express  my  particular  sup- 
port for  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  provisions  of  this  bill, 
which  I  helped  to  draft  after  a  series 
of  exhaustive  hearings.  These  provi- 
sions place  special  and  much  needed 
emphasis  on  improving  our  Nation's 
education  programs  and  providing  in- 
creased worker  adjustment  assistance 
to  those  displaced  by  unfair  foreign 
trade  practices. 

These  provisions  indude  $325  mil- 
lion for  new  elementary  and  secondary 
education  initiatives.  $175  million  for 
postsecondary  education^  assistance, 
and  $980  million  for  worker  adjust- 
ment programs. 
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The  specific  provisions  I  authored  as 
part  of  this  packace  will  establish  Fed- 
eral grant  programs  to  improve  liter- 
acy akHls  in  the  workplace,  and  to  en- 
oourage  businesaes  and  other  private 
sector  groups  to  become  more  involved 
in  the  education  system.  The  bUl  au- 
thorlies  $50  million  for  the  workplace 
literacy  program  and  $5  million  for  my 
"aUlanoe  for  education"  program. 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  As- 
sessment of  Educational  Progress  de- 
termined that  43  percent  of  persons 
ages  21  through  25  are  unable  to  i>er- 
foim  at  a  level  sufficient  to  master 
multlstep  directions,  communicate 
ideas  and  directions  to  other  workers, 
or  calculate  at  a  level  needed  for  high 
technology  occupations.  Inadequate 
literacy  skills  are  also  a  major  reason 
older  workers  are  unable  to  qualify  for 
Job  advanconent  or  adi4>t  to  changes 
in  the  workplace. 

The  business  community  in  my 
iKHne  dty  of  New  York  has  been  work- 
ing in  partnership  with  the  public 
aehools  there  since  1915.  The  business 
community  across  the  Nation  should 
be  encouraged  to  work  with  the  educa- 
ticmally  disadvantaged,  as  well  as  with 
gifted  students,  and  to  broaden  the 
career  awareness  of  high  school  stu- 
dents in  general.  My  alliance  for  edu- 
cation proposal  will  do  Just  that. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pledge  my 
support  for  the  Oephardt  amendment. 
This  amendment  would  give  this  bill 
the  sharp  teeth  it  needs  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  nations  that  have  excessive 
trade  surpluses  resulting  from  a  pat- 
tern of  unfair  trade  practices  with  the 
United  States.  Specifically,  the  Oep- 
hardt amendment  would  require  10- 
percent  anniial  reductions  in  such  sur- 
pluses if  the  nations  involved  do  not 
dismantle  their  unfair  trade  barriers. 
These  reductions  might  Include  such 
actions  as  import  restrictions  or  sus- 
pending existing  trade  agreements. 

Significantly,  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment would  only  affect  those  coun- 
tries with  huge  surpluses  and  a  per- 
sistent pattern  of  unfair  trade,  and  re- 
taliatory measures  would  only  occur 
after  extensive  negotiations  aimed  at 
getting  the  targeted  nation  to  volun- 
tarily correct  their  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. This  is  a  responsible  approach 
and  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried  an 
(H)en-door  trade  policy:  we  have  diplo- 
macy*, we  have  seen  the  value  of  the 
dollar  ftdl  to  record-low  levels:  and  we 
have  even  slapped  the  wrist  of  some 
nations  engaged  in  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. None  of  these  factors  have  im- 
proved the  situation:  in  fact,  our  Na- 
tion's trade  crisis  is  worsening.  We 
need  to  act  now  in  a  tough  and  com- 
prehensive fashion.  HJl.  3  provides  us 
with  that  opporttmity  and  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting it. 


M^.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  32  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Dowdy]. 

Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion*  Training  and  Employment,  I  rise 
in  support  of  title  V  of  H.R.  3.  educa- 
tion and  training  for  American  com- 
petitiveness. 

Fqw  segments  of  the  Nation's  work 
forc0  have  been  more  profoundly  af- 
fect^ by  America's  diminished  com- 
petiiiveness  in  world  markets  and  the 
dislocation  of  established  industries 
than  our  Nation's  veterans.  While  vet- 
erans of  military  service  represent  14 
perdent  of  America's  work  force,  they 
repnesent  26  percent  of  the  Nation's 
dislocated  workers.  Because  of  the 
large  concentration  of  veterans  in  the 
heavy  industrial  and  manufacturing 
industries,  and  because  their  military 
service  delayed  veterans'  entrance  into 
the  work  force,  veteran  workers  have 
suffered  disproportionately  from  the 
stru|;tural  changes  occurring  In  the 
globed  econony.  This  disproportionate 
repilesentation  of  veterans  gravely 
conOems  all  of  us,  and  neither  we  as  a 
nation,  nor  veterans  as  individuals  can 
afford  for  us  to  squander  the  work  ex- 
perience, the  training,  or  the  abilities 
of  veterans.  Additionally,  we  must  not 
abai^don  the  aspirations  and  needs  of 
those  who  have  served  in  the  Nation's 
Arued  Forces. 

I  believe  the  provisions  of  title  V, 
whefi  coordinated  with  the  readjust- 
menjt,  rehabilitation,  employment, 
trailing,  and  supportive  services  pro- 
vided thu-ough  the  Department  of 
Labfr  Veterans'  Elmplojmient  and 
Trafiing  Service  [VETS]  and  the  Vet- 
eraiis'  Administration  under  title  38, 
Unlied  States  Code,  will  provide  many 
of  tjie  critical  resources  necessary  for 
dislocated  veteran  workers  to  again 
le  productive  members  of  the 
force. 

Ciapter  41  of  title  38.  United  States 
Codp,  authorizes  comprehensive  em- 
plojbnent,  training,  and  placement 
services  for  veterans  to  be  implement- 
ed qy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Veterans'  Employment  who  is  the 
priiicipal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labpr  on  all  employment  and  training 
as  they  relate  to  veterans. 
)ter  41  also  authorizes  State  and 
Itant  State  directors  for  veterans' 
emijloyment  as  well  as  local  veteran 
employment  representatives  and  the 
Distbled  Veterans'  Outreach  Program. 
I  submit  the  pertinent  provisions  of 
chabter  41  to  be  included  in  the 
Rec  srd  at  this  point. 

Selected  sections  of  chapter  41 
f  olli  iw: 


ApHl  28,  1987 


April  28,  1987 
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CHArm  41.  Trru  38,  Umitkd  Stars  Code- 
Job  COt^SKUMG,  TRAIMIltC,  AlfD  PLACnfKNT 
SERVICSirOR  VmRANS  (Sklccted  SBcnoifs) 
S  aOOSA.  kSSISTAMT  SECRTTAKT  OP  LABOK  FOB 
VRCRANS' niPLOYlIKIlT 

There  ^  established  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment,  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be  the 
principal  ptdvisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  reelect  to  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentatloa  of  all  departmental  policies  and 
procedure  to  carry  out  (1)  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  chapter  42,  and  chapter  43  of 
this  title,  and  (2)  all  other  Department  of 
Labor  ei^iployment.  unemplojrment,  and 
training  tupgrams  to  the  extent  they  affect 
veterans.  The  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  I  administering  chapter  43  of  this 
title  shall  be  administratively  and  function- 
aUy  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment. 

S  3003.  STATE  AND  ASSISTANT  STATE  DIHBCTOHS 
HOR  VETERANS'  EMPLOTMENT 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  assign  to 
State  a  representative  of  the  Veterans'  'Esa- 
ployment  Service  to  serve  as  the  State  Di- 
rector for  Veterans'  Employment,  and  shall 
assign  full-time  Federal  clerical  support  to 
each  such  Director.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
assign  to  each  State  one  Assistant  State  Di- 
rector for  Veterans'  Employment  per  each 
250.000  veterans  and  eligible  persons  of  the 
State  veterans  population  and  such  addi- 
tional Assistant  State  Diectors  for  Veterans' 
Employment  as  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine, baaed  on  the  data  collected  pursuant 
to  section  2007  of  this  title,  to  be  necessary 
to  assist  the  State  Director  for  Veterans' 
Employment  to  carry  out  effectively  In  that 
State  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  Full- 
time Federal  clerical  support  t>ersonnel  as- 
signed to  State  Directors  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment shaU  be  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service  and 
shall  be  teld  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Chapter  SI  and  subchapter  HI  of 
chapter  5B  of  title  5. 

(bKl)  Bach  State  Director  for  Veterans' 
Employment  and  Assistant  State  Director 
for  Veterans'  Employment  (A)  shall  be  an 
eligible  veteran  who  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
State  for  at  least  two  years,  and  (B)  shall  be 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  $  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitiye  service  and  shall  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance jwlth  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subcaapter  ni  of  chapter  S3  of  title  5. 

(2)  Eacb  State  Director  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  Assistant  State  Director  for 
Veterans'  Employment  shall  be  attached  to 
the  pub^c  employment  service  system  of 
the  State  to  which  they  are  assigned.  They 
shall  be  administratively  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  execution  of  the 
veterans'  and  eligible  persons'  counseling 
and  placement  policies  of  the  Secretary 
through  the  public  employment  service 
sj^tem  and  in  cooi>eration  with  other  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary,  by  grantees  of  Fed- 
eral or  iBderaUy  funded  onployment  and 
training  programs  In  the  State,  or  directly 
by  the  State. 

(c)  In  cooperation  with  the  staff  of  the 
public  employment  service  system  and  the 
staffs  of  each  such  other  program  in  the 
State,  the  State  Director  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  Assistant  State  Directors  for 


Veterans' 


Employment  shall— 


(1)  be  functionally  responsible  for  the  su- 
pervision of  the  registration  of  eligible  vet- 
erans and  eligible  persons  in  local  employ- 
ment offices  for  suitable  types  of  employ- 
ment and  training  and  for  counseling  and 
placement  of  eligible  veterans  and  eligible 
persons  In  employment  and  Job  training 
programs; 

(2)  engage  In  Job  development  and  job  ad- 
vancement activities  for  eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  persons,  including  maximum  co- 
ordination with  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  that  agency's 
carrying  out  of  its  responsibilities  under 
subchapter  IV  of  chapter  3  of  this  title  and 
in  the  conduct  of  Job  fairs.  Job  nuirts,  and 
other  special  programs  to  match  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  persons  with  appropri- 
ate job  and  job  training  opportunities; 

(3)  assist  in  securing  and  maintaining  cur- 
rent information  as  to  the  various  types  of 
available  employment  and  training  opportu- 
nities, including  maximum  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  and  telecommunications 
systems  and  the  matching  of  an  eligible  vet- 
eran's or  an  eligible  person's  particular 
qualifications  with  an  available  Job  or  on- 
Job  training  or  apprenticeship  opportunity 
which  is  commensurate  with  those  qualifica- 
tions; 

(4)  promote  the  interest  of  employers  and 
labor  unions  in  emplojring  eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  t>ersons  and  in  conducting  on- 
Job  training  and  apprenticeship  programs 
for  such  veterans  and  persons: 

(5)  maintain  regular  contact  with  employ- 
ers, labor  unions,  training  programs  and  vet- 
erans' organisations  with  a  view  to  keeping 
them  advised  of  eligible  veterans  and  eligi- 
ble persons  available  for  employment  and 
training  and  to  keeping  eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  persons  advised  of  opportunities 
for  employment  and  tralninr. 

(6)  promote  and  facilitate  the  participa- 
tion of  veterans  In  Federal  and  federally 
fimded  employment  and  training  programs 
and  directly  monitor  the  implementation 
and  operation  of  such  programs  to  ensure 
that  eligible  veterans,  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era.  disabled  veterans,  tusd  eligible  per- 
sons receive  such  priority  or  other  spMial 
consideration  in  the  provision  of  services  as 
is  required  by  law  or  regulation; 

(7)  assist  in  every  possible  way  in  improv- 
ing working  conditions  and  the  advance- 
ment of  employment  of  eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  persons; 

(8)  supervise  the  listing  of  Jobs  and  subse- 
quent referrals  of  qualified  veterans  as  re- 
quired by  section  2012  of  this  title; 

(9)  be  responsible  for  ensuring  that  com- 
plaints of  discrimination  filed  under  such 
section  are  resolved  in  a  timely  fashion; 

(10)  working  closely  with  appropriate  Vet- 
erans' Administration  personnel  engaged  in 
providing  coimseling  or  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices under  chapter  31  of  this  title,  cooperate 
with  employers  to  identify  disabled  veterans 
who  have  completed  or  are  participating  In 
a  vocational  rehabilitation  training  program 
under  such  chapter  and  who  are  in  need  of 
employment; 

(11)  cooperate  with  the  staff  of  programs 
oi>erated  under  section  612A  of  this  title  in 
Identifying  and  assisting  veterans  who  have 
readjustment  problems  and  who  may  need 
employment  placement  assistance  or  voca- 
tional training  assistance;  and 

(12)  when  requested  by  a  Federal  or  State 
agency  or  a  private  employer,  assist  such 
agency  or  employer  in  Identifying  and  ac- 
quiring prosthetic  and  sensory  aids  and  de- 
vices which  tend  to  enhance  the  employabil- 
Ity  of  disabled  veterans. 


S  3003A.  DISABLED  VREaAMS'  OUTBISCH 


(aKl)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  acting 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Veter- 
ans' Employment,  shall  make  available  for 
use  in  each  State,  directly  or  by  grant  or 
contract,  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
support  a  disabled  veterans'  outreach  pro- 
gram designed  to  meet  the  employment 
needs  of  veterans,  especially  disabled  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era. 

(2)  Funds  provided  for  use  in  a  State 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  sufficient  to 
support  the  appointment  of  one  disabled 
veterans'  outreach  program  specialist  for 
each  5,300  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  and 
disabled  veterans  residing  In  such  State. 
Each  such  specialist  shall  be  a  veteran.  Pref- 
erence shall  be  given  in  the  appointment  of 
such  specialists  to  disabled  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
disabled  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era  is  not 
available  for  any  such  appointment,  prefer- 
ence for  such  appointment  shall  be  given  to 
other  disabled  veterans.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  no  disabled  veteran  is  available 
for  such  appointment,  such  appointment 
may  be  given  to  any  veteran.  Each  such  spe- 
cialist shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  the  rate  prescribed  for  an  entry 
level  professional  in  the  State  government 
of  the  State  concerned. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment, shall  also  make  available  for  use 
in  the  States  such  funds,  in  addition  to 
those  made  available  to  carry  out  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  support  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  such  specialists  for  training, 
travel,  supplies,  and  fringe  benefits. 

(4)  Specialists  appointed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  and  shall  not  supplant  employees  as- 
signed to  local  employment  service  offices 
pursuant  to  section  2004  of  this  title. 

(5)  The  distribution  and  use  of  funds  pro- 
vided for  use  in  States  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  continuing  supervi- 
sion and  monitoring  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Veterans'  Employment  and  shall 
not  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  or  any  regulations  prescribed 
thereunder,  that  are  Inconsistent  with  this 
section. 

(bKl)  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  disabled  veter- 
ans' outreach  program  specialists  shall  be 
assigned  only  those  duties  directly  related 
to  meeting  the  employment  needs  of  eligible 
veterans,  with  priority  for  the  provision  of 
services  in  the  following  order. 

(A)  Services  to  disabled  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  who  are  participating  in  or 
have  completed  a  program  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation under  cbaper  31  of  this  title. 

(B)  Services  to  other  disabled  veterans. 

(C)  Services  to  other  eligible  veterans  in 
accordance  with  priorities  determined  by 
the  Secretary  taking  into  account  applicable 
rates  of  unemployment  and  the  employ- 
ment emphases  set  forth  in  chapter  42  of 
this  tiUe. 

In  the  provision  of  services  In  accordance 
with  this  paragraph,  maximum  onphasis  In 
meeting  the  employment  needs  of  veterans 
stuOl  be  placed  on  assisting  economically  or 
educationally  disadvantaged  veterans. 

(2)  Not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
disabled  veterans'  outreach  program  special- 
ists In  each  State  shall  be  sUtioned  at  local 
employment  service  offices  in  such  State. 
The  Secretary,  after  consulting  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  State  Director  for  Veterans' 


Employment  assigned  to  a  State  under  sec- 
tion 2003  of  this  title,  may  waive  the  Umltap 
tlon  in  the  preceding  sentence  for  that 
State  so  long  as  the  percentage  of  all  dis- 
abled veterans'  outreach  program  specialists 
that  are  stationed  at  local  employment  serv- 
ice offices  in  all  States  does  not  exceed  80 
percent.  Specialists  not  so  stationed  shall  be 
stationed  at  centers  established  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  provide  a  program 
of  readjustment  counseling  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 612A  of  this  title,  veterans  assistaDce 
offices  established  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration pursuant  to  section  242  of  this 
title,  and  such  other  sites  as  may  be  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator. 

(c)  Each  disabled  veterans'  outreach  pro- 
gram specialist  shall  carry  out  the  follow- 
ing functions  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
services  to  eligible  veterans  in  accordance 
with  the  priorities  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section: 

(1)  Development  of  Job  and  Job  training 
opportunities  for  such  veterans  through 
contacts  with  employers,  especially  small- 
and  medium-size  private  sector  employers. 

(2)  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
Administrator,  promotion  and  development 
of  apprenticeship  and  other  on-Job  training 
positions  pursuant  to  section  1787  of  this 
Utle. 

(3)  The  carrying  out  of  outreach  activities 
to  locate  such  veterans  through  contacts 
with  local  veterans  organizations,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  the  State  employment 
service  agency  and  local  employment  service 
offices,  and  community-based  organisations. 

(4)  Provision  of  appropriate  assistance  to 
community-based  groups  and  orgaoications 
and  appropriate  grantees  under  other  Fed- 
eral and  federally  funded  employment  and 
training  programs  In  providing  services  to 
such  veterans. 

(5)  Provision  of  appropriate  assistance  to 
local  employment  service  office  employees 
with  responsibility  for  veterans  In  carrying 
out  their  responsibilities  pursuant  to  this 
chapter. 

(6)  Consultation  and  coonHnatton  with 
other  appropriate  r^resentatlves  of  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  programs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  maximum  linkages  to 
promote  employment  (^portunities  for  and 
provide  maximum  employment  assistance  to 
such  veterans. 

(7)  The  carrying  out  of  such  other  duties 
as  will  promote  the  development  of  entry- 
level  and  career  Job  opportunities  for  such 
veterans. 

(8)  Development  of  outreach  programs  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration personnel  engaged  in  providing 
co«mseling  or  rehabilitation  services  under 
chapter  31  of  this  title,  with  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  with  employers  in  order  to 
ensure  Trm*!"'"'"  assistance  to  disabled  vet- 
erans who  have  completed  or  are  participat- 
ing in  a  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
imder  such  chapter. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  lAbor  shall  adminis- 
ter the  program  provided  for  by  this  section 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Veterans'  Employment.  The  Secretary 
shall  monitor  the  appointment  of  disabled 
veterans'  outreach  program  specialists  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (aK2)  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  employment  of  such  specialists. 
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1 1004.  mPLOTOs  OP  uxua  ownca 
Bzoept  aa  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  baaed  aa  a  demonstrated 
lack  of  need  for  auch  aerricea.  there  shall  be 
aaigned  by  the  administrative  head  of  the 
enjoyment  aervioe  in  each  State  one  or 
more  employeea.  preferably  eligible  veterans 
or  ellCRde  poraona.  on  the  ataffa  of  local  em- 
ployment aervice  offiees,  whooe  services 
diaO  be  devoted  to  diacharging  the  duties 
prescribed  for  the  veterans'  employment 
representative  and  such  representative's  as- 
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Mr.  Chmlnnan.  I  ask  that  the  provi- 
sions of  chvter  41.  as  they  relate  to 
the  procrams  authorised  under  title  V 
of  HJL  3.  be  fully  and  effectively  im- 
plemented. The  individuais  who.  under 
this  chapter,  deal  with  veterans'  em- 
ployment and  training  issues  can  pro- 
vide valuable  assistance  and  advice  in 
the  development  of  dislocated  worker 
prognuns  as  they  relate  to  veterans. 
They  can  also  help  coordinate  veter- 
ans' benefits  and  services  authorized 
under  title  38  to  supplement  and  en- 
hance those  authorized  imder  title  V 
of  HJl.  3.  Additionally,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  administers  extensive 
education  and  training  programs  for 
vetorans  under  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ters 30.  31,  32.  34.  and  35  of  title  38. 
njS.C..  as  well  as  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  (Public  Law  98-77). 
These  resources  can  also  be  used  to  en- 
hance those  authorized  under  KJR.  3. 
UUeV. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  tir.  Chairman,  that 
there  be  a  cooperative  and  coordinated 
relationship  established  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment  and  Training  Serv- 
ice in  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  the 
provisions  of  title  V  are  implemented. 
It  is  imperative  that  fair  and  appropri- 
ate consideration  under  the  provisions 
of  title  V  be  given  to  the  extraordinar- 
ily large  number  of  veteran  workers 
who  have  lieen  dislocated  but  still 
have  so  much  to  contribute  to  the 
competitive,  healthy  national  economy 
we  are  striving  to  develop. 

I  want  to  complement  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and.  indeed, 
the  entire  committee  for  developing 
this  excellent  education  and  training 
title.  We  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  deeply  appreciate  their  co- 
operation and  concern  for  our  Nation's 
veterans. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Oatdos]. 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  srielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  spread 
on  the  RicoRO  at  this  time  my  sincere 
feelings  that  probably  resulted  from 
the  many  hearings  we  had  as  steel 
caucus  on  this  type  of  problem  which 
this  legislation  represents.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  over  the  years  since  Presi- 
dents Nixon,  Ford,  Carter,  even  the 
present      administration.      President 


Ref«an.  Now,  without  separating  one 
over  the  other,  in  a  completely  impar- 
tial manner,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
I  \90uld  hope  that  if  this  legislation  is 
pa|sed  and  signed  into  law  that  the 
pr^nt  administration  would  enforce 
it.  jdo  something  that  other  adminls- 
trwions  have  not.  I  am  speaking  about 
the  administration  from  my  side  of 
the  aisle  where  we  have,  as  spread  on 
the  books  today,  legislation  in  my 
humble  opinion  that  if  any  adminis- 
tn^Jon,  regardless  of  party  affiliation, 
an|  administration,  if  they  would  sup- 
port the  law  we  would  not  be  here 
to<jay,  if  they  would  support  and  en- 
force the  law.  We  would  not  be  here 
today  going  through  a  very  tedious 
type  of  operation  with  so  many  com- 
mittees involved.  It  is  good  legislation. 
Wq  have  gone  through  with  the  steel 
caiicus.  special  Ambassador  Strauss, 
we 'had  him  before  us  on  many,  many 
occasions.  He  was  so  kind  as  to  come 
up  and  testify.  We  had  Baldrige  when 
he  was  Ambassador  Brock.  And  now 
we  have  had  Ambassador  Yeutter.  All 
of  them  came  up  and  told  us  many, 
many  things,  all  of  which  pointed  to 
the  unadulterated  fact  that  the  ad- 
mitdstrations,  all  the  administrations, 
did  not  have  the  will  or  the  desire  to 
enlorce  what  we  had  on  the  books. 

D  1840 

gp  I  hope  that  if  we  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, the  administration  will  enforce  it. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  for  the 
tinte  being  made  available  to  me. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yidd  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
MinnesotaJMr.  PEmnrl. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yi^d  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Perht]. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
wcd-ked  long  and  hard  to  put  together 
some  important  features  of  this  trade 
bill  that  will  help  us  deal  with  long- 
terpi  competitiveness  for  our  Ameri- 
duA  industry. 

we  liave  literacy  training  programs 
in  this  bill.  We  have  a  well-coordinated 
program  that  gets  industry  to  work  to- 
geliher  with  vocational  schools  to  pro- 
vide retraining  for  workers  for  new 
Joqs  in  our  society,  and  we  have  a  Job 
program  that  kicks  in  when 
its  close  and  workers  are  displaced 
telp  them  get  back  into  the  work 
force  as  soon  as  possible. 

'the  problem  is  that  aU  the  features 
that  will  i)enefit  America  in  the  long 
teiyn,  in  terms  of  our  competitiveness, 
coiUd  be  lost  if  the  bill  is  vetoed.  I  pre- 
dict that  if  we  adopt  the  Gephardt 
amendment,  a  veto  is  certain.  An 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  this 
trade  bill  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Gephardt]  to  require  man- 
datory reductions  in  the  size  of  our 
trade  deficit  with  certain  trading  part- 
nets  if  those  nations  do  not  take 
acldon  within  a  certain  timeframe  in 
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order  to  cut  back  the  size  of  their 
trade  advantage. 

We  could  find  ourselves  at  some 
future  date  with  a  significant  trade 
surplus  with  any  number  of  our  com- 
petitors and  that  same  kind  of  action 
could  be  taken  against  American  goods 
moving^  into  the  world  market. 

If  we  j  want  to  invite  that  kind  of  re- 
taliation against  America  at  some 
future  point,  then  adopt  this  Gep- 
hardt amendment.  But  if  we  want  a 
free  tr4de  policy  that  targets  imfair 
trade  mvctices,  we  are  better  off  re- 
jecting [the  Gephardt  amendment  and 
sending  a  signal  that  we  want  free 
trade  aind  fair  trade  and  that  we  do 
not  want  to  risk  future  retaliation 
against  our  industry  by  this  kind  of 
protectionist  action. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  n^yself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume.  I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  change  the 
gentleman's  area  of  focus  right  now.  I 
know^e  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Penht]  was  unable  to  be  here 
during  jthe  immediate  preceding  time 
with  rqspect  to  the  discussion  of  the 
agricultural,  and  I  would  Just  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  how  he  stands  on 
section  662  in  the  agricultural  section 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanyield? 

Mr.  JJEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
workedi  with  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont \Mi.  Jetforos]  in  presenting 
that  woposal  to  the  committee.  I 
think  lihat  it  makes  only  good  sense 
for  us  to  have  a  policy  that  rewards 
Ameri(»m  producers  for  the  cutback  in 
production  in  dairy  that  they  have 
achievcid.  and  not  penalize  them  for 
increased  casein  imports  that  have  re- 
sulted to  the  past  year. 

For  tviat  reason,  section  662  is  im- 
portanit  because  it  will  allow  us  to 
measiue  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
cutting  back  the  American  dairy  sur- 
plus and  avoid,  then,  a  further  price 
reduction. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
that  I  imderstand  that  there  are  seri- 
ous problems  in  Minnesota.  Probably 
it  is  tl^e  State  that  is  being  affected 
the  mqst  adversely  by  the  casein  im- 
ports light  now  and  the  one  that  is 
going  to  have  the  most  difficult  time  if 
there  is  a  price  cut. 

I  would  expect  the  gentlenum  to 
agree  with  me  that  he  is  having  a 
large  number  of  farms  going  out  of 
business  now  under  the  present  eco- 
nomic Situations  outside  of  the  whole- 
herd  buyout.  If  we  cut  the  price  again, 
this  is  going  to  really  devastate,  in  my 
mind,  jlour  area. 

I  yieQd  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  share 
the  gentleman's  concern  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  sensitivity  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  to  our  problem  in  Min- 
nesota, and  I  am  sure  other  States 
would  experience  the  same  difficulty 
in  agriculture  if  this  additional  price 
support  cut  were  adopted. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  LowryI. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  compliment  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lalxir 
for  their  contribution  to  this  legisla- 
tion and  particularly  to  Chairman 
Hawkins  and  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jeftords]  for  the  con- 
tribution that  they  made. 

Specifically,  I  wanted  to  raise  the 
point  of  the  homeless  qualification 
under  the  Education  and  LaI>or  part  of 
the  bill  because  the  trade  adjustment 
can  really  apply  to  the  problems  of 
the  homeless. 

As  we  have  found  in  our  study  of  the 
homeless  problem  in  our  country, 
many  of  oiur  homeless  are,  because  of 
lost  Jobs,  of  which  trade  adjustment 
should  apply  to,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  if  he 
would  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  me 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unemployment  is  a 
particularly  pervasive  problem 
amongst  this  Nation's  growing  home- 
less population.  It  appears  that  certain 
homeless  individuals  faU  within  the 
definition  of  "eligible  dislocated  work- 
ers" entitled  to  services  provided  by 
the  Worker  Readjustment  Act  of  title 
V  of  this  bill.  This  act  does  not  require 
that  an  individual  establish  residency 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  services 
available  under  the  act.  Mr.  Chairman, 
am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
homeless  individuals  who  meet  the 
definitional  requirements  of  the 
Worker  Readjustment  Act  will  be  enti- 
tled to  readjustment  assistance  under 
title  V? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  his  imder- 
standing  that  the  Worker  Readjust- 
ment Act  applies  to  those  homeless  in- 
dividuals who  meet  the  definitional  re- 
quirements of  the  act.  This  legislation 
is  designed  to  serve  individuals  who 
have  suffered  both  short-term  and 
long-term  tmemployment.  and  are  un- 
likely to  find  gsdnful  employment 
without  some  assistance.  The  Congress 
understands  that  homeless  individuals 
have  suffered  from  barriers  to  employ- 
ment, and  this  legislation  will  enable 
these  individuals  to  receive  needed  as- 
sistance in  securing  employment.  The 
outreach  requirements  of  title  V 
should  ensure  that  qualified  homeless 
persons  will  be  made  aware  of  the 
services  available  to  them  by  title  V. 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schkuer]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  this  bill.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will,  but  I  hope  that  they  will 
suffer  no  illusions  that  this  is  a  funda- 
mental answer  to  the  basic  agonizing 
posture  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today,  namely,  an  inability  to  compete 
in  global  competition. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  make  some 
agonizing  changes  in  our  society  be- 
cause even  if  this  bill  is  passed  and 
even  if  all  of  the  access  problems  are 
removed,  our  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, Japan  and  the  others,  that  will 
only  make  a  10-  or  a  15-percent  dent  in 
our  trade  deficit. 

We  have  to  become  literate  and 
skilled.  One-third  of  our  adult  worlcing 
population  is  functionally  illiterate. 
That  is  an  albatross  around  our  necks. 
We  have  to  consume  less  and  save 
more  and  we  have  to  invest  these  sav- 
ings in  making  corporate  America 
more  productive  and  more  efficient. 

a  1850 

When  steel  companies  that  have  an 
antiquated  plant  spend  their  cashflow 
in  buying  up  oil  companies,  we  know 
that  something  is  rotten  in  Denmark 
about  American  productivity  and 
American  corporate  decisionmaking. 

Mr.  KILOEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  3,  the  Omntous  Trade  Act  Ai- 
ttxxjgh  this  legislation  addresses  the  theme  of 
competitiveness  on  a  number  of  fronts,  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  highlight  title  V,  which  is 
the  product  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman 
Hawkins  for  skWfully  guiding  this  important 
measure  through  the  committee. 

Title  V  creates  a  number  of  new  programs 
designed  to  improve  American  productivity 
and  competitiveness.  Although  ttie  title  irv 
dudes  initiatives  geared  to  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  I  am  pleased  tfiat  the  meas- 
ure recognizes  the  important  role  VnaX  commu- 
nity colleges  play  in  educating  and  training  our 
American  workers.  Title  V  is  carefully  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  community  colleges 
continue  to  be  involved  in  ttie  creation  and 
delivery  of  services  to  dislocated  workers. 

Community  colleges  have  Nstortcaily  played 
a  part  in  educating  workers  displaced  by 
trade-related  plant  dosings,  or  in  training 
vvorkers  in  need  of  skills  upgrading.  In  my 
hontetown  of  Rint,  Ml,  our  community  college 
has  worked  in  concert  wnth  tnisiness  arxj  latxx 
to  retrain  area  workers  for  new  manufacturing 
technotogies.  Offering  specialized  cunicula 
wtvch  irx:ludes  basic  skills  training  as  well  as 
highly  technnal  educatk>n,  community  col- 
leges are  well-equipped  to  retrain  American 
workers  to  better  compete  In  the  international 
worttplace. 

I  would  also  like  to  support  the  worker  ad- 
justment sectkxi  In  title  V,  whKh  is  geared  to 
unemptoyed  and  displaced  indivkiuals.  This 
section  of  the  title  greatly  expands  the  current 
Federal  commitment  to  workers  suffering  eco- 
nomic hardship  resulting  from  job  kws.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  ttutt  these  new  programs  will 


be  available  to  assist  workers  in  FNnt,  a  city 
wtiich  has  suffered  from  a  diaproporliorwte 
share  of  the  natkxuU  unemployntent  t>urdan. 
The  worker  adjustment  section  offers  a  broad 
menu  of  services  for  displaced  indivMuals, 
ranging  from  basic  readjustment  asststarwe  to 
more  specialized  training  programs. 

H.R.  3,  the  OmnitxiS  Trade  Act,  and  specifi- 
cally title  V,  is  carefully  desigrwd  legislation 
which  ensures  that  the  Federal  commitment 
to  displaced  AmerKan  workers  continues  and 
develops.  I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for 
this  vital  measure. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wouki  like  to 
draw  specific  attention  to  a  proviskxi  in  the 
Educatx>n  and  Labor  Committee's  package 
wfMch  will  help  address  the  xural  diskx^tnn 
problem,  whKh  has  been  caused  in  part  t>y 
our  trade  imbalance.  " 

Subtitle  B  of  title  V  of  this  bill  establishes  a 
New  Worker  Readjustment  Program  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  repladng  the 
cun-ent  title  III  of  JTPA.  Induded  in  this  pro- 
gram is  auttwrity  for  ttie  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
meet  ttie  unique  needs  of  rural  diskx»ted 
workers. 

There  are  sut)Stantial  unmet  arKl  unique  dis- 
location needs  in  mral  States.  Rural  diskxa- 
tion  is  significantiy  different  than  industrial  dis- 
location, necessitating  special  conskleratkxi 
by  tf>e  Secretary  to  address  this  problem 
beyond  the  primary  service  delivery  system. 

Under  an  ameridment  I  offered  in  commit- 
tee, tfie  Secretary  is  autlKxized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  mral  States  tfiat  are  most  af- 
fected by  adverse  agrkxiltural  corxiitions  for 
tf>e  purpose  of  providing  readjustment  serv- 
ices to  farmers,  rarxihers.  and  farm  workers. 

Multiyear  grants  woukj  be  provkied  under 
ttie  Secretary's  discretionary  autfiority  to 
States  which  agree  to  meet  ttie  readjustment 
needs  of  eligible  diskxated  rural  workers.  Ac- 
tivities wtiich  coukJ  be  provided  by  a  State 
under  the  plan  indude:  Assistance  in  ttie  eval- 
uatksn  of  financial  conditkxis;  assistance  in 
managing  temporary  crises;  and  job  search 
assistance,  among  ottier  eligible  activities  and 
servk:es  designed  to  assist  rural  wrarkers 
adjust  to  rapidly  shifting  ecorximic  and  social 
coixiitions. 

Farmers,  ranchers,  arxi  agrKultural  workers 
Increasingly  face  toss  of  ttieir  income  and 
ttieir  way  of  life  because  of  the  same  national 
and  intematkjnal  economic  forces  wtiteh  are 
adversely  affecting  Industrial  and  manufactur- 
ing workers.  However,  ttie  Federal  programs 
established  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  disto- 
cated  irxiustrial  and  manufacturing  worlters 
are  unsuited  in  their  design,  organizatnn,  and 
orientatk>n  to  meet  ttie  unique  characteristKS 
and  needs  of  diskx^ated  njral  workers. 

The  authority  establlstied  In  this  tiill  will  help 
meet  ttiese  unique  needs,  as  we  also  attempt 
to  address  the  problems  of  industrial  distoca- 
tion. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  strong 
supporter  and  cosponsor  of  the  Trade  and 
International  Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of 
1987,  I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
tslatkm  is  essential  to  ttie  revitalization  of 
American  irxlustry  and  the  economic  well- 
being  of  many  of  tfiis  country's  working  men 
and  women.  The  trade  defnit  in  this  country 
has  dramatkally  increased  sirx^e  the  Reagan 
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•ananMvnon  noK  oniM,  ramg  ironi  94u  un- 
ion in  1961  to  over  $170  bMton  in  1986.  The 
MUMMMfWon  fm  OMnoniuiiM  mi  n  is 
iMWlila  to  rMDond  aalistactorlv  to  our  ovsr- 
ui'OKinQ  ksds  prebtam,  losvinQ  Congress  no 
opMon  but  to  stop  in  wMh  a  l«(^tive  remedy. 
H.R.  3  is  such  •  remedy,  end  is  an  appropri- 
«to  and  long  overdue  answwr  to  our  astound- 

In  II    h  ■  ilii    iIhJi  a 

ng  ■■ae  oancn. 

Of  special  importance  to  my  home  State  of 
Weet  Virginia  are  the  provistons  In  the  biil 
wNch  deal  with  trade  ad|usliiient  assistance 
worker  benefits  and  ottwr  worlter  retraining 
and  assistance  programs.  The  rate  of  unem- 
ptoyment  in  West  Virginia  remains  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  Nation  and  the  State  has  the 
•ddWonai  dubious  dMnction  of  having  the 
Nghast  rato  of  job  loes  due  to  plant  closings 
in  the  country. 

KR.  3  modMes  the  Trade  Ac^ustment  As- 
sistance [TAA]  Program  in  a  manner  which 
wM  be  very  beneficial  to  West  Virginia.  The  bill 
spedlles  that  al  worlcere  certified  for  assist- 
anoe  under  TAA  would  be  entitled  to  up  to 
$4,000  in  training  and  remedial  education  ben- 
efits. If  the  cost  of  tfte  services  provided  is 
less  then  $4,000.  the  remainder  could  be  used 
to  pay  relocation  experwee.  Presenity,  workers 
receiving  TAA  assistance  apply  for  specific 
training  and  educatton  programs,  and  the 
amount  of  services  prowkled  to  individual 
woriwrs  varies  deperxirtg  on  tfie  programs 
and  tlieir  availability.  By  creating  an  entitle- 
ment program,  ttie  bill  would  ensure  that  all 
wortcera  wM  receive  an  adequate  level  of  serv- 
k:e. 

Ttw  bin  creates  a  newoptkxi  of  supplemen- 
tal wage  payments  under  TAA  for  workers 
wfK>  take  a  new  job  that  pays  less  than  their 
prevkxjs  job.  Specifically,  workers  would  be 
enWIed  to  receive  a  supplemental  wages  50 
percent  of  their  TAA  unemptoyment  altow- 
anoes,  subject  to  the  Nmit  that  their  new 
wages  arvl  supplement  combined  coukj  not 
oxcood  80  percent  of  their  previous  wage. 
The  typical  supplemerrt  wouM  be  atxmt  $2  per 
hour,  and  could  contfnue  for  up  to  1  year. 
Under  the  bM.  workers  eligible  for  TAA  would 
IM  permitted  to  cixxjse  between  undergoing 
retraining  or  taking  a  lesser  paying  job.  This 
optton  is  especially  Important  to  oWer  workers 
w^  may  not  wish  to  undergo  retraining  and 
tMgin  a  new  career. 

New,  badly  needed  fundkig  sources  for  TAA 
are  estabtshed  in  H.R.  3.  Language  In  ttie  bill 
specifies  that  any  tariff  revenues  collected  as 
a  result  of  import  reHef  or  unfair  trade  actkxn 
are  to  be  deposited  in  a  special  adjustment  in- 
dustry tnist  fund  within  the  Treasury,  to  t>e 
used  to  help  support  TAA  or  any  other  Feder- 
al program  that  might  be  established  for  com- 
munHies  in  wfiich  a  substantial  number  of 
workere  or  firms  are  certified  for  TAA.  Expend- 
itures from  tlie  tnist  fund  wouM  still  be  subject 
to  annual  appropriatkxw. 

Title  V  of  ttte  bill  establishes  a  new  program 
of  great  importance  to  West  Virginia,  entitled 
"Worker  Reac^ustment,"  wtinh  woukl  provkle 
comprshefwive  services  to  distocated  workers 
wito  have  toet  their  jobe  due  to  plant  ctosings, 
layoffs,  or  other  major  dterupttons.  This  In- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to,  workers  directly 
affected  by  increased  imports.  H.R.  3  author- 
izee  a  total  of  $960  mHNon  for  the  new  Worker 
Readjustment  Program  for  fiscal  year  1988. 


Tike  bin  directs  each  Stete  to  establish  a  tri- 
parlile  council  to  oversee  ttie  operatton  of  ttie 
new  program.  The  councils  wouM  t>e  com- 
poefd  of  equal  numbere  of  representatives 
from  labor,  management  and  public  and  non- 
profit organizatnns.  In  addition,  the  bill  re- 
quir#s  each  State  to  designate  a  rapkt  re- 
sponse team  or  office  wittiin  the  Stete  govem- 
niedt  which  can  respond  immediately  to  major 
plant  ctosings.  These  teams  woukJ  assist 
worters  with  reemployment,  employee 
buyduts,  enrollment  In  training  progams  and 
early  retirement  planning,  and  woukl  provkle 
otti«^  social  services. 

under  ttie  bill,  30  percent  of  ttie  funds  for 
ttie  Adjustment  Program  would  be  altocated  to 
basic  readjustment  servKes — servKes  to  meet 
ttie  immediate  needs  of  workers  following  a 
plart  ctosing.  Ttiese  servk»s  include  job 
placement  assistance,  counseling,  and  job 
dertis.  Up  to  15  percent  of  funds  for  bask: 
ser>4ces  coukl  be  used  for  supplementel 
incajne  and  supportive  services  for  displaced 
worNers.  No  more  ttian  15  percent  of  ttie 
fundb  coukl  be  used  for  administrative  costs. 

One-half  of  ttie  funds  under  ttie  new  Adjust- 
ment Program  woukl  be  used  for  retraining 
and  k>ng-term  adjustment  assistance  to  dis- 
placed workers,  including  classroom  trairung, 
literacy  workstiop,  on-ttie-job  training,  and  re- 
me(ial  education.  The  bill  specifies  that,  to 
ttie  maximum  extent  possible,  workers  shoukl 
be  ^en  training  certiifKates  or  "vouchers"  so 
ttiat  Ittiey  can  select  and  arrange  their  own  re- 
training. Up  to  30  percent  of  this  category  of 
fun(k  coukl  t>e  used  for  supplementary 
Income  and  supportive  servrces  for  displaced 
workers  wtw  ottierwise  could  not  afford  to 
enter  such  retraining. 

Fiinds  woukl  be  distritiuted  among  ttie 
Stetes  t>ased  on  a  weighted  formula  whnh 
takep  Into  account  each  States'  unemptoy- 
ment rate,  Its  unemptoyment  rate  relative  to 
ottier  Stetes,  and  Its  tong-term  unemployment 
rate.  As  a  Stete  with  chronically  high  unem- 
ptoyment rates,  West  Virginia  woukl  receive  a 
fair  share  of  these  funds. 

Rfially,  ttie  remaining  20  percent  of  the  ad- 
justment funds  woukl  be  allocated  at  ttie  dis- 
cretfcm  of  ttie  Secretary  of  Latxx  for  special 
proj^cte  of  nattonal  or  regtonal  concern. 
Theie  projecte  could  include  Industrywkle  ac- 
tivitite,  technical  assistance,  responses  to 
masB  layoffs,  or  demonstratton  projects. 

To  reiterate,  while  H.R.  3  Is  a  highly  com- 
plex piece  of  legislatton  whk:h  deals  with 
matff  aspecte  of  this  country's  trade  policy,  I 
am  especially  supportive  of  ttie  worker  retrain- 
ing provistons  in  ttie  bill.  These  proviskxis  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating  ttie  hardship 
and  stress  brought  atxxjt  by  ttie  unfair  trading 
pradlk:es  of  many  of  this  country's  trading 
parlhers.  The  peopto  of  West  Virginia  and  ttie 
couMry  desperately  need  and  deserve  this 
leg4tetton. 

tm-  PEASE.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  want  to  raise  a 
few  I  pertinent  questions  about  a  proviston  that 
was  added  as  a  technical  amendment  by  the 
Ho«^  Education  and  tabor  Committee  to  ttiis 
bill.  Specifrcally,  I  refer  to  a  proviston  ttiat  au- 
ttKxtzes  $5  millton  a  year  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  contract  out  to  enable  ti-ade  unions 
abroad  to  provkle  Information  to  International 
organizations  and  ottier  bodtes  on  ttieir  gov- 
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emmentv  compliance  with  intemattonally  rec- 
ognized worker  rigtite. 

First,  cUrent  law  requires  the  Stete  Depart- 
ment, in  consultetion  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, to  ^ubmit  an  annual  report  on  ttie  stetus 
of  basto  ^rarker  righto  In  more  than  140  coun- 
tries and  territories.  Why  ttien  Is  It  necessary 
to  contract  out  for  such  informatton?  Perhaps 
ttiese  furtos  coukl  be  better  spent  tiy  Improv- 
ing ttie  in-tiouse  capacity  of  ttie  Stete  and 
Latxx  Dtpartmente  to  monitor  respect  for 
bask:  wofker  righte  In  foreign  countries.  Can't 
the  latxx*  attachte  in  most  U.S.  Embassies 
atxoad  t)e  rea8onat)ly  required  to  provkle  cur- 
rent information  and  monitor  compliance? 

Second,  how  realistic  is  it  to  expect  trade 
untons  aoroad.  under  contract  to  ttie  U.S. 
Government,  to  criticize  ttieir  own  govem- 
mente'  w^er  rigtite  polk»es,  ttieret>y  protiatily 
having  toj  assume  blame  for  the  possible  loss 
of  their  countries'  trade  and/or  Investment 
benefite  with  the  United  Stetes?  This  may  very 
well  ptec#  ttiem  In  an  untenable  situation  and 
undermkie  the  accuracy  of  wtiatever  monitor- 
ing Is  dorle. 

Third,  f^ee  and  Independent  ti-ade  untons  do 
not  exist  In  some  countiies.  In  ottiers,  what 
seemingly  pass  as  free  and  independent  trade 
untons  aits  government-controlled  or  compro- 
mised. Tlte  existence  of  long-established,  offi- 
cially sanctxxied  Polish  trade  unions  In  con- 
trast with  Solklarity  is  a  case  in  point  But 
ttiere  ar^  indigenous  organizations  such  as 
human  righte  and  religtous  groups  present  in 
such  situations  with  longstanding,  deep  com- 
mitmente  to  worker  rigtite  and  with  ties  to  ex- 
ternal co^nterparte.  Wtiy  not  build  upon  such 
human  righte  and  religtous  networks,  for  ex- 
ampto.  where  ttiey  do  exist  in  ttie  at>sence  of 
free  and  dependent  trade  untons  atxoad  and 
to  enat>to  ttiem  as  well  to  txoaden  ttie  scope 
of  ttieir  monitoring  activities  into  worker  righte? 
If  Federal  funds  are  to  be  spent  under  con- 
tract for  ^uch  monitoring,  stioukln't  this  provi- 
sion deafly  provkle  for  this? 

I  hope  ttiese  concerns  atxxjt  this  proviston 
will  be  addressed  furttier  as  this  bill  proceeds 
through  the  legislative  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ttxas  [Mr.  Bbooks]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man frdm  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clinger] 
will  be  ifecognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished! gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]!. 

Mr.  &ROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  nwself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume.   [ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Buy  American 
Act  of  t987— title  X  of  H.R.  3— would 
prohibit  Federal  agencies  from  buying 
products  from  foreign  firms  whose 
countries  discriminate  against  U.S. 
companies.  Last  year  alone,  these  dis- 
criminating practices  contributed  to  a 
trade  deficit  of  almost  $170  billion  and 
caused  serious  damage  to  many  of  our 
domestic  industries. 

Clearly,  the  lif eblood  of  free  enter- 
prise iq  this  country  is  being  drained 
by  the  predatory  pricing  of  foreign 
companies.  Even  our  high-technology 
industres.  once  the  undisputed  lead- 


ers in  the  world,  have  seen  their  posi- 
tion seriously  eroded  over  the  last  few 
years  because  of  these  practices. 
Today,  being  the  best  no  longer  guar- 
antees success  in  the  international 
market.  Our  companies  are  facing  not 
Just  their  foreign  competitors,  but  the 
economic  and  political  might  of  the 
host  governments  as  well.  Even  a  com- 
pany like  AT^eT  can't  face  "Japan 
Inc."  and  win  over  the  long  run. 

In  1979,  the  United  States  attempted 
to  remedy  this  problem  when  it,  along 
with  18  other  cotmtries,  signed  the 
International  Agreement  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement.  This  agreement 
which  became  effective  January  1. 
1981.  sought  to  limit  the  signatory 
governments'  use  of  procurement 
practices  which  discriminate  against 
foreign  firms.  The  idea  was  that  if  we 
opened  our  Government  market  up  to 
foreign  firms,  the  other  signatory 
countries  would  do  the  same  for  U.S. 
firms.  While  all  of  this  looked  good  on 
paper,  it  hasn't  worked  out  that  way. 

According  to  the  GAG.  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement  has  had 
minimfti  impact  on  opening  up  foreign 
markets  to  U.S.  firms.  The  national 
procurement  policies  of  Prance.  Italy. 
Japan,  and  other  countries  continue  to 
be  a  significant  barrier.  For  example, 
during  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion, witnesses  described  how  the 
French  Government  recently  discrimi- 
nated against  U.S.  high-technology 
companies.  By  exercising  options  on 
existing  contracts  with  French  compa- 
nies, the  Government  denied  D.S. 
finns.  such  as  Apple  Computer,  the 
opportunity  to  provide  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  computers  to  its  school 
system.  If  this  prociu^ment  had  been 
opened  up  to  U.S.  firms,  schoolchil- 
dren across  Prance  would  most  likely 
be  using  American-made  computers 
today. 

Another  example  given  during  the 
hearings  described  how  Japan  uses 
government  procurement  as  a  tool  to 
promote  its  domestic  industries.  In 
1980,  Japan  announced  two  projects  to 
develop  supercomputers.  As  soon  as  it 
announced  those  projects,  the  govern- 
ment institutions  in  Japan  simply 
stopped  talking  to  American  suppliers 
such  as  Cray  Research,  Inc.  The  Japa- 
nese position  was  clearly  expressed  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post: 

Makoto  Kuroda.  Vice  Chief  of  the  Minis- 
try of  International  Trade  and  Industry 
[Mmi,  told— an  American  trade  delega- 
tion — over  lunch  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time 
for  the  United  States  to  try  to  sell  super- 
computers to  Japanese  Government  agen- 
cies or  universities,  no  matter  how  superior 
they  were  In  price  or  quality. 

The  U.S.  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  opened  up  its  market  to  a 
much  greater  extent  to  competition 
from  foreign  firms.  For  example,  sta- 
tistics provided  by  the  GAO  indicate 


that  dollarwise  we  opened  up  four 
times  more  of  our  Government  market 
than  all  of  the  other  18  signatory  gov- 
ernments combined.  We  can't  let  this 
inequity  continue.  The  Buy  American 
Act  of  1987  will  make  sure  everybody 
Is  playing  by  the  same  rules  and  that 
our  companies  are  given  an  even 
break. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  leader- 
ship represented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons]. I  thank  them  for  their  approval 
and  support  of  this  legislation. 

Despite  the  l>enefits  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Reagan  administration  is  on 
record  as  opposing  our  efforts.  Admin- 
istration officials  claim  that  "Buy 
American"  would  "tie  the  President's 
hands"  in  his  efforts  to  deal  with 
trade  problems.  My  response  to  that  is 
nobody  would  notice  the  difference. 
The  President  has  continually  failed 
to  provide  effective  leadership  in  this 
area. 

The  "Chicken  UtUes"  of  the  admin- 
istration say  the  sky  is  falling  and  that 
we  are  heading  toward  a  worldwide 
trade  war.  They  fret  over  the  possibili- 
ty that  countries  such  as  Japan.  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  will  become  angry  if 
we  attempt  to  protect  our  domestic  in- 
dustries from  predatory  pricing  and 
other  cutthroat  tactics.  They  assert 
that  if  we  aggressively  respond  to  the 
unfair  practices,  our  trading  partners 
will  most  certainly  retaliate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Buy  American 
Act  is  not  protectionist  legislation. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  promote 
fair  and  open  trade  internationally. 
Even  administration  witnesses  agreed 
with  this  assessment.  Although  many 
of  us  may  desire  to  include  harsher 
language,  the  legislation  is  drafted  in 
hopes  that  oiu-  trading  partners  will 
live  up  to  existing  trade  agreements  by 
treating  American  firms  fairly  and  eq- 
uitably. In  my  view,  the  Buy  American 
Act  along  with  the  other  provisions  of 
H.R.  3  provide  a  rational  and  effective 
approach  for  dealing  with  the  massive 
trade  deficit  facing  our  Nation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President  has  lost 
the  initiative  on  trade  through  inac- 
tion and  indecisiveness.  He  cannot 
regain  the  initiative  by  recommending 
continued  acquiescence  to  countries 
which  have  blatantly  ignored  their 
treaty  obligations.  These  countries 
have  targeted  our  high  technology  and 
other  industries  for  extinction  Just  as 
they  did  for  steel,  textiles,  autos.  and 
electronics.  We  cannot  stand  by  while 
Nero  watches  Rome  biu-n.  We  must 
take  action  now  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Buy  American 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  t>alance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jdeld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  senior  member 
of  the  committee  which  has  reported 
the  bill  which  is  included  as  title  X  of 
this  legislation,  I  am  pleased  to  recom- 
mend this  title  to  my  colleagues.  I 
must  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  is  op- 
posed to  this  title  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons which  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
during  these  remarks. 

Title  X  pertains  to  a  special  part  of 
international  commerce,  procurement 
by  national  governments.  It  is  based 
on  the  philosophy  that  government 
procurements  should,  insofar  as  possi- 
ble, he  open  to  companies  from  all  na- 
tions, bidding  products  made  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  title  seeks  to 
encourage  application  of  this  philoso- 
phy by  establishing  a  very  simple  and 
very  fair  rule:  When  a  foreign  govern- 
ment discriminates,  in  making  pro- 
curements, against  American-made 
products,  we  may  close  our  Govern- 
ment's procurements  to  products  of 
the  offending  country. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  world 
leader,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  encouraging 
full  and  open  competition  in  govern- 
ment procurement  for  products  of  all 
nations.  We  have  done  this  not  only 
by  engaging  in  that  practice  ourselves, 
but  also  by  stimulating  the  creation 
and  expansion  of  the  International 
Agreement  on  Government  procure- 
ment, and  even  in  opening  many  de- 
fense procurements  on  an  equal  basis 
to  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  firms. 
These  actions  have  made  it  possible 
for  foreign  companies  to  sell  more  and 
more  goods  and  services  to  the  UJ5. 
Govenunent. 

What  have  American  businesses  re- 
ceived in  return?  They  still  face  a 
world  in  which  other  national  govern- 
ments actively  subsidize  and  finance 
their  coujitries'  firms.  They  still  face  a 
world  in  which  other  national  govern- 
ments engage  in  practices  which  deny 
procurements  to  American  companies. 
Some  of  those  practices  are  blatant, 
and  others  are  more  subtle,  but  they 
all  have  the  same  effect:  While  our 
Govemment  is  expanding  opportuni- 
ties for  foreign  businesses  to  sell  to  it. 
other  governments  are  systematically 
shutting  American  firms  out  of  their 
markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  X  says  it's  time 
for  the  United  States  to  stop  playing 
the  role  of  patsy  in  the  international 
government  procurement  market.  It's 
time  that  we  look  out  for  the  interests 
of  our  own  businesses  by  ensuring  that 
they  have  Just  as  much  chance  to  com- 
pete for  foreign  government  procure- 
ments as  foreign  firms  have  to  com- 
pete here. 

Title  X  gives  the  President  the  au- 
thority and  the  flexibility  to  enforce 
this  desire.  It  empowers  him  to  identi- 
fy foreign  governments  which  dis- 
criminate against  American  compa- 
nies,   negotiate   with   them   for   fair 
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treatment,  and  apply  sanctions  against 
than  when  negotiations  fall.  The  title 
requires  that  the  President  proceed 
through  Internationally  sanctioned 
dispute  resolution  procedures,  and  per- 
mits him  to  impose  sanctions  which 
make  our  response  appropriate  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  discrimination 
we  face. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  tremendous 
oonfldenoe  in  the  American  business 
community.  I  believe  that  given  a  fair 
(9Portunity  in  foreign  government 
markets,  it  can  compete  successfully  a 
high  percentage  of  the  time.  If  this 
title  is  enacted  and  properly  imple- 
mented, it  will  permit  our  companies 
to  Increase  their  sales  all  over  the 
world.  This  will  increase  Jobs  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  will  increase  Gov- 
ernment revenues  through  taxes  on 
earnings. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
giving  their  support  to  title  X  of  the 
bilL 

a  1900 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  KuczkaI. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Govem- 
Toeat  Operations  Committee  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  3  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987, 
the  Gephardt  amendment,  and  specifi- 
cally in  support  of  title  X  of  this  act 
relating  to  trade  refonns  as  they 
affect  Government  procurement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  and 
will  continue  to  hear  many  speeches 
by  Members  of  this  body  who  are  op- 
posed to  various  aspects  of  the  omni- 
bus trade  bill  we  are  debating  today. 

Opponents  will  tell  us  that  one  or 
another  provision  of  this  bill  will  "tie 
the  President's  hands"  in  dealing  with 
our  trading  partners  who  engage  in 
unfair  trading  practices; 

Or  will  undermine  the  President's 
ability  to  negotiate  quietly  for  an  end 
to  discriminatory  trade  practices; 

Or  they  will  say  that  mandating  spe- 
cific remedial  action  in  response  to  vio- 
lations of  fair  trade  agreements  and 
principles  will  invite  similar  retaliation 
by  our  trading  partners. 

We  will  hear  of  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  such  actions,  and  oppo- 
nents wOl  plea  for  the  status  quo:  "Let 
the  system  work  as  it's  presently  de- 
signed and  intended."  They  will  say. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
system  doesn't  work  any  more.  Our 
trade  policy  engine  is  broken  and 
rusty.  It  has  been  weakened  by  neglect 
and  disuse. 

It  sputters,  gasps,  chokes,  wheezes 
and  lurches— sometimes  forward, 
8<Hnetimes  backward.  It  needs  to  be  re- 
paired, tuned  up  and  redesigned.  The 
manufacturer's  warranty  has  long 
since  expired,  so  the  reiMdrs  won't  be 
free.  But  they  are  necessary. 


"That,  my  colleagues,  is  what  HJl.  3 
is  all  about,  what  the  Gephardt 
amendment  is  aU  at>out,  and  what  the 
"Buy  American"  provisions  of  title  X 
of  this  bill  are  all  about.  The  blU  does 
not  propose  retaliation  against  our 
trading  partners — it  proposes  equaliza- 
tiod  with  them,  whether  the  market  is 
private  enterprise  or  government  pro- 
curement. 

"The  "Buy  American"  provisions  of 
thi  title  before  us  are  simple,  straight- 
fo^ard,  and  above  all  fair.  They  say 
baaicaUy  this: 

federal  agencies  cannot  use  U.S. 
taxpayers'  dollars  to  purchase  goods 
anp  services  from  foreign  suppliers 
wljose  governments  don't  give  our  su- 
pliers  the  same  opportunity. 

To  accompany  this  fundamentally 
fa^  and  reasonable  principle,  the  bill 
prescribes  a  mechanism  for  determin- 
ing who  is  in  compliance  with  it  and 
wfa  0  isn't. 

(Countries  who  are  in  compliance— 
thi  ,t  is,  those  who  provide  our  suppli- 
ers with  access  to  their  government 
procurement  activities— are  imaff ected 
by  (this  bill. 

^or  those  who  aren't,  the  bill  let's 
them  know  what  we  intend  to  do 
abeut  it.  It  does  not  allow  them,  or  us, 
to  look  the  other  way  and  hope  the 
problem  disappears.  It  requires  negoti- 
ations with  the  offending  governments 
to  eliminate  practices  which  discrimi- 
na^  against  our  suppliers  within  a  de- 
fined period  of  time. 

9  that  approach  does  not  produce 
th4  desired  result,  the  door  is  closed 
uniU  the  problem  is  solved. 

The  present  system,  Mr.  Chairman, 
dofs  not  work.  Indeed,  if  it  did,  these 
"Bliy  American"  provisions  woiild  not 
be  necessary. 

flexibility,  latitude,  low-key  negotia- 
tions and  other  buzzwords  used  to 
chgracterize  the  present  system  have 
not  produced  the  desired  result.  In 
fa<^.  the  General  Accounting  Office 
[Q^Q]  has  identified  this  aspect  of 
auk  trade  policy  to  be  one  of  the  most 
wifely  neglected  areas  of  monitoring 
an|l  enforcement. 

3o  neglected,  in  fact,  that  according 
to  B  GAO  report  issued  in  1984  which 
reiliewed  the  International  Agreement 
on:  Government  Procurement,  the 
agency  was  forced  to  rely  on  Govem- 
mait  procurement  data  that  was  3 
yegrs  old  at  the  time.  Under  the  cir- 
cuAistances,  any  reasonable  person 
wopld  be  skeptical,  to  say  the  least, 
abi)ut  whether  compliance  with  the 
agteement  was  being  monitored. 

"tlie  "Buy  American"  provisions  are 
a  i^lid  addition  to  this  trade  bill.  They 
art  part  and  parcel  of  the  overhaul 
oui'  trade  policy  engine  needs.  I  urge 
mi  colleagues  to  keep  title  X's  reason- 
ata  e  and  moderate  reforms  intact  by 
re.  ecting  the  Konnyu  amendment 
wl  en  it  comes  before  the  body. 


Mr.  ICLINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time,  and  I 
srield  b^k  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  jCHAIRMAN.  All  time  on  this 
portioq  of  general  debate  has  expired. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
a  will  be  recognized  for  15 
and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
[Mr.  MooRHEAO]  will  be  recog- 
>r  15  minutes. 

now  recognizes  the  gen- 
from  Wisconsin  [Bfr.  Kasteh- 
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Mr.  IKASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  two  very  im- 
portant provisions  in  the  committee 
print  of  H.R.  3  that  were  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  were  drafted  in 
large  oart  by  my  subcommittee,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil  Liber- 
ties and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 

Both  measures  improve  the  adminis- 
trationj  of  this  Nation's  intellectual 
property,  patents,  copyrights  and 
trademiEirks,  system;  both  will  have  a 
positive  effect  on  reducing  the  trade 
deficit:  both  wUl  maintain  and  create 
American  jobs,  especially  in  new  tech- 
nology areas.  Enactment  of  these  two 
proposals— considered  collectively— 
would  be  a  major  step  in  bolstering 
the  protection  of  American  intellectu- 
al property  rights  and  in  improving 
Amerion  competitiveness  in  the  world 
marketplace.  Neither  proposal  is  pro- 
tectionist, and  both  proceed  on  no- 
tions of  international  comity  and  har- 
mony between  nations. 

The  I  first  provision  reforms  the 
Intematioiud  Trade  Commission,  par- 
ticularly as  relates  to  its  authority  to 
enforce  intellectual  property  rights. 
Sectioii  172  of  the  committee  print 
makes  |  procedural  and  technical 
changes  in  the  current  laws  that  bar 
unfair  trade  practices.  Under  section 
337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  products 
can  be  excluded  from  the  United 
States  If  they  have  been  produced  or 
manufactured  through  use  of  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

Section  172— wtiich  is  identical  to 
H.R.  1509,  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  April 
8.  1987-i-eliminates  an  existing  require- 
ments {that  owners  of  patents,  copy- 
rights, I  trademarks  and  semiconductor 
mask  frorks,  prove  to  the  ITC  that 
they  hfeive  been  injured  by  an  unfair 
trade  practice.  Under  the  proposal, 
owners  have  to  show  only  that  they 
own  the  intellectual  property  right  in 
question,  and  that  there  has  been  in- 
fringement. 

In  addition,  section  172  clarifies  who 
can  bfing  a  case  before  that  ITC. 
Under  icmrent  law,  an  industry  must 
prove  that  it  is  an  "efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically operated  industry."  The 
proposil  makes  clear  that  a  domestic 


industry  can  exist  through  the  cre- 
ation of  a  licensing  industry.  More- 
over, the  proposed  legislation  clarifies 
the  availability  of  section  337  relief  to 
universities  that  have  made  substan- 
tial Investments  in  engineering,  or  re- 
search and  development  in  connection 
with  the  exploitation  of  intellectual 
property  rights. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  my  sub- 
committee, Mr.  MooRHEAi),  for  his 
work  on  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion reform.  I  also  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  leadership  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  particularly  the 
full  committee  chairman,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKi,  and  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Gibbons,  for  their  coopera- 
tion on  this  measure.  I  also  appreciate 
their  expertise  and  diligence  in  craft- 
ing a  workable  section  173  of  the  bill, 
regarding  actions  against  coiuitries 
that  deny  adequate  and  effective  pro- 
tection of  intellectual  property  rights. 
That  section,  as  drafted,  dovetails 
nicely  with  our  domestic  intellectual 
property  law  and  our  international 
commitments. 

The  second  provision  relates  to  proc- 
ess patent  reform.  The  committee 
print  of  H.R.  3  contains,  in  its  title 
XIV,  the  text  of  H.R.  1931— the  Proc- 
ess Patent  Amendments  Act  of  1987. 
On  April  8,  1987,  the  latter  bill  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  commend  to 
the  Members  a  reading  of  the  House 
Report  100-60,  which  contains  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  legislation,  in- 
cluding its  backgroimd  and  purpose. 

Since  the  House  report  contains  a 
couple  printing  errors,  none  of  which 
merit  the  submission  of  a  star  print,  I 
will  make  reference  to  the  errors  and 
the  corrections  in  this  statement. 

I  again  congratulate  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD.  for  his  untiring  efforts 
to  improve  this  country's  process 
patent  laws.  H.R.  1931  bears  his  name, 
and  he  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  the  fact  that  it  has  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  trade  bill. 

My  full  committee  chairman,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  and  the  full  committee  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  Pish, 
should  be  commended  for  their  sup- 
port and  assistance  on  not  only  proc- 
ess patent  reform  but  also  the  other 
intellectual  property  provisions  in  the 
trade  bill. 

Process  patent  reform  is  an  idea 
whose  time  clearly  has  come.  Title 
XIV  of  the  committee  print  to  H.R.  3 
codifies  the  idea,  by  providing  that  it 
is  an  act  of  patent  infringement  for  a 
person  to  import,  use,  or  sell  a  product 
which  has  been  made  in  violation  of  a 
U.S.  process  patent. 

Under  current  patent  law,  the  manu- 
facture and  subsequent  importation  of 
the  product  of  an  item  in  violation  of  a 
process  patent  does  not  constitute  an 


infringement  of  a  U.S.  patent.  This 
bill  remedies  that  omission. 

American  patent  law  has  long  recog- 
nized the  validity  of  securing  for  in- 
ventors the  right  to  exclude  others 
from  practicing  an  invention  that  con- 
sists of  a  method  of  making  a  product. 
Process  patent  protection  has  been  a 
part  of  U.S.  law  since  at  least  the  19th 
centiuy.  Process  patents  extend  intel- 
lectual property  protection  for  new 
and  useful  processes,  art  or  methods 
of  creating  an  object.  Since  1952,  there 
has  been  an  explicit  statutory  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  availability  of 
process  patent  protection.  Process  pat- 
ents, however,  have  been  granted  only 
partial  protection  against  ticts  of  in- 
fringement. This  Is  so  becaxise,  unlike 
product  patents,  the  use  of  a  patented 
process  outside  the  United  States  and 
a  subsequent  importation  of  the  for- 
eign product  is  currently  not  an  act  of 
patent  infringement. 

The  failxire  to  fully  protect  Ameri- 
can process  patents  harms  American 
businesses,  results  in  a  loss  of  domestic 
jobs,  and  is  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest. Therefore,  the  positive  feature 
of  H.R.  3  Is  that  it  creates  a  level  inter- 
national playing  field  for  American  in- 
terests. Many  foreign  countries  ade- 
quately protect  process  patents,  thus 
leaving  American  patent  holders  in  a 
position  to  become  the  victims  of 
unfair  competition.  The  trade  bill 
places  us  in  parity  with  our  trading 
partners. 

P>rocess  patent  protection  today  is  of 
central  importance  in  new  technology 
areas,  such  as  to  the  pharmaceutical 
industry,  to  the  development  of  solid 
state  electronics  and  semiconductors, 
for  the  manufacture  of  certain  amor- 
phous metals  and.  perhaps  most  sig- 
nificantly, for  the  biotechnology  in- 
dustry. For  most  biotech  companies, 
the  best,  and  sometimes  only,  avail- 
able protection  of  their  intellectual 
property  is  a  process  patent. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  a 
process  patent  would  be  more  effective 
in  securing  for  the  inventor  the  right 
to  prevent  others  from  practicing  that 
invention  in  the  United  States.  In 
comparison,  under  current  law  a  proc- 
ess patent  is  limited  to  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  it  therefore  being 
possible,  if  not  likely,  for  a  process  pa- 
tentholder  to  face  domestic  competi- 
tion from  persons  who  have  used  the 
patented  process  to  create  a  product 
overseas  and  then  ship  it  into  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  logical 
policy  justification  to  continue  this 
gap  in  our  patent  law. 

Title  xrv  therefore  provides  that  it 
Is  an  act  of  patent  infringement  to 
import,  sell  or  use  a  product  that  has 
been  made  in  violation  of  a  U.S.  proc- 
ess patent.  The  proposed  legislation 
defines  the  act  of  patent  infringement 
as  occurring  with  respect  to  a  product 
made  in  violation  of  a  process  patent 
only  when  goods  are  acquired  after 


the  alleged  infringer  knew  or  was  on 
notice  that  the  goods  had  been  so  pro- 
duced. The  proposal  does  not  include 
any  compulsory  licenses.  Moreover, 
the  biU  protects  against  stockpiling  of 
goods  before  notice  to  protect  patent- 
holders  while  also  requiring  that  such 
intellectual  propertyowners  exhaust 
their  remedies  against  importers  and 
others  before  obtaining  relief  against 
retailers. 

I  should  state  that  this  is  the  third 
Congress  in  a  row  that  the  House  has 
considered— and  will  pass— process 
patent  reform  legislation.  Hopefully, 
working  closely  with  the  other  body. 
the  administration,  and  interested  par- 
ties, we  will  be  able  to  craft  a  workable 
bill,  one  that  will  not  only  meet  the 
needs  of  the  creators  and  owners  of  in- 
dustrial property,  but  which  also  wlU 
respect  the  interests  of  end  users:  In 
short,  a  bill  that  wiU  be  enacted  into 
law  diuring  the  100th  Congress. 

I  lu^e  support  for  the  intellectual 
property  provisions  in  the  trade  bilL 

There  is  one  provision  relating  to  in- 
tellectual property  that  is  not  in  the 
trade  bill.  That  provision  relates  to 
digital  audiotaping.  a  new  technology 
that  will  enable  consumers  to  make 
high-quality  tape  recordings.  A  pro- 
posal to  add  to  the  trade  bill  a  require- 
ment that  digital  audiotape  recorders 
contain  copy-code  scanners  to  prevent 
these  machines  from  recording  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  Ultimately— 
and  in  my  view,  fortunately— this  pro- 
posal was  rejected  as  part  of  the  trade 
bill. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  a  techno- 
logical solution,  such  as  the  copy-code 
scanner  provision,  that  denies  consum- 
ers access  to  new  and  advanced  tech- 
nology. In  addition.  I  believe  that  any 
legislation  that  singles  out  digital  au- 
diotaping creates  an  inherent  incon- 
sistency in  our  copyright  laws.  The 
proposal  does  not  affect  analog  taping, 
which  is  a  well-established  practice  by 
the  American  people. 

These  current  practices  raise  a  basic 
problem  with  the  proposal:  It  is  a 
copyright  question,  not  a  trade  or  a 
commerce  question.  Any  legislation  re- 
garding home  audiotaping— whether 
digital  or  analog— must  be  carefully  in- 
tegrated into  existing  copyright  laws. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues believe  that  the  copyright 
owners  of  musical  works  have  a  right 
that  Is  being  abridged  by  home  taping 
for  noncommercial  purposes,  and  that 
they  suffer  great  harm  as  a  result  of 
this  practice.  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  premises  have  been  established. 
In  fact,  there  is  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy about  these  claims,  and  that  is 
why  we  need  to  have  hearings  on  this 
subject.  The  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice  has  al- 
ready   held    one    hearing    on    digital 
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audio   taping,   and   another 
scheduled  in  tiie  near  future. 
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and  help  U.S.  industry.  No  one  in  Con- 


Some  of  the  people  are  extremely    the  worst  possible  course  of  action  for 
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audio   taping,   and   another   will   be 
scheduled  in  the  near  future. 

We  must  not  move  precipitously  on 
this  issue.  It  has  Important  ramifica- 
tions for  other  new  technologies.  It 
wUl  also  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  careful  balance  we  achieved  in  en- 
acting the  Copyright  Act  of  1976.  That 
balance  protects  the  copyright  holders 
while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  the 
public's  access  to  new  creative  works 
and  to  the  processes  that  enable  us  to 
receive  them. 

a  1910 

In  dosing.  I  should  state  that  this  is 
the  third  CiMigress  in  which  we  have 
considered  process  patent  reform,  and 
I  would  hope  the  last  one. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  our 
subcmnmittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man fnHn  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten- 
Msm].  for  expediting  the  Judiciary 
sections  of  this  bilL  The  process 
patent  bill  and  reform  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  Iiave  been 
worked  on  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  House  In  the  two  previous 
Congresses.  These  two  provisions  of 
the  trade  bill  are  directly  related  to 
our  international  trade  problem. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  trade  deficit 
and  the  massive  number  of  foreign- 
made  products  coming  Into  this  coun- 
try. People  in  other  countries  are 
using  our  copyrights  and  our  patents 
to  create  goods  and  send  those  goods 
into  this  country  to  compete  with 
American  made  goods  and  consequent- 
ly beating  us  with  the  use  of  our  own 
ingoiuity.  The  two  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  trade  bill  which  came  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  address 
this  problem,  one  revises  the  proce- 
dures used  by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  when  considering  copy- 
right and  patent  law  violations,  and 
the  other  deals  with  process  patents  ■ 
which  conforms  our  law  with  that  of 
most  of  our  trading  partners  and 
closes  a  significant  loophole  In  our 
patoit  law. 

Under  existing  conditions,  a  patent 
is  Infringed  only  if  the  patented  prod- 
uct or  process  is  used,  made  or  sold  in 
the  United  States.  This  Is  sufficient  In 
the  case  of  a  product  patent  because 
any  item  produced  overseas  and  sold 
in  the  United  Stetes  effectively  in- 
fringes on  the  patent  holder's  rights. 

However,  in  the  case  of  a  process 
patent  there  Is  no  effective  way  by 
which  a  patent  owner  can  prevent  a 
firm  from  duplicating  and  using  the 
protected  process  overseas  and  then 
selling  the  product  of  that  process  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

Process  technology  Is  Important  In 
the  biotechnology  industry,  the  elec- 
tronics Industry,  and  the  ptuumaceuti- 


cal  industry,  among  others.  Recent  ex- 
amples of  infringing  imports  Involving 
pracess  technologies  include  fiber 
optics  and  amorphous  metals.  During 
tht  last  Congress  we  received  many 
letters  of  support,  one  from  the  Amer- 
icapi  Flint  Glass  Workers  Union  stat- 
ing that  they  believed  inadequate 
process  patents  protection  has  cost 
the Ir  industry  alone  upward  of  50,000 
Jo^. 
with  increasing  frequency,  foreign 
are  pirating  American  Inven- 
and  then  shipping  those  prod- 
back  Into  the  United  States.  The 
tmational  Trade  Commission  estl- 
back  In  1982.  that  Infringement 
U.S.  intellectual  property  cost 
lericans  131,000  jobs  in  Just  5  select- 
ed industrial  sectors,  and  cost  the  Na- 
tioti's  businesses  $6  billion  to  (8  billion 
lual  sales, 
tee  then,  the  problem  has  gotten 
Piracy  occurs  in  Items  as  di- 
as  toy  gremlins,  amorphous 
,  drugs,  heart  pumps,  missiles, 
iter  planes  and  helicopter  parts. 
le  remedy  is  provided  by  section 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  (19 
U.3.C.  1337).  It  gives  the  International 
le  Commission  the  general  power 
exclude  imports  when  the  Importer 
',es  in  "unfair  methods  of  compe- 
)n  or  unfair  acts."  The  law  has 
used  to  keep  out  pirated  prod- 
\,  but  the  law  needs  to  be  strength- 
and  that  Is  what  these  sections 
;he  trade  bill  are  Intended  to  do. 
purpose  of  the  International 
le  Commission  is  to  ensure  that 
ouv  domestic  Industries  are  protected 
from  injury  arising  out  of  unfair 
methods  of  competition  In  the  Import 
trade.  Since  the  1940's.  section  337  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  was  rarely  uti- 
lized and  did  not  become  actively  pur- 
sued by  domestic  industries  until  the 
1914  amendments. 

what  is  at  stake  here  are  American 
Inqustries.  American  Jobs,  and  Ameri- 
can production.  Because  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  was  not  de- 
signed specifically  to  hear  intellectual 
property  cases,  it  requires  a  complain- 
ing party  to  show  that  the  Imports 
thneaten  an  "efficient  and  economical- 
ly Operated  domestic  Industry  with  de- 
striictlon  or  substantial  Injury."  Only 
then  can  relief  be  granted.  Where 
trafle  affects  the  rights  of  patent, 
coijyright  or  trademark  owners  in  the 
Uiuted  States,  it  should  be  enough 
that  the  articles  Infringe  a  patent, 
traoemark  or  copyright. 

The  most  difficult  and  most  costly 
burden  In  pursuing  an  action  before 
International  Trade  Commission  is 
meeting  the  injury  test.  The  only 
rel  ef  a  complaining  party  can  obtain 
bel  ore  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mlislon  is  an  order  stopping  the  in- 
fri]iging  goods  from  coming  into  this 
C01  ntry.  No  money  damages  are  avail- 
abl ;  to  complainants  before  the  Inter- 
na ional  Trade  Commission.  To  prove 
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injury  and  that  an  Industry  is  effi- 
ciently and  economically  operated  re- 
quires extensive  use  of  discovery  and 
extensive  use  of  deposition,  at  an  enor- 
mous cost  to  the  complaining  party.  It 
Is  more  than  Just  money,  although  we 
have  testimony  before  our  Copyright 
Subcommittee  that  legal  fees  alone 
can  run  anywhere  between  $2  and  $3 
million^  these  parties  must  disclose  in- 
formation relating  to  the  management 
and  operation  of  their  business.  In 
effect  ihey  are  forced  to  disclose  this 
confidential  information  to  their  for- 
eign competitor.  This  is.  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  Very  high  price  to  pay.  and  I  am 
sure  It  is  an  obstacle  wlilch  precludes 
many  American  businesses  from  using 
the  Iniematlonal  Trade  Commission, 
even  though  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
getting!  ripped  off  by  their  foreign 
competitors.  I  believe  that  any  mean- 
ingful reform  of  the  International 
Trade  Commission  must  eliminate  the 
injury  knd  the  efficiently  economical- 
ly operated  standard  in  all  Intellectual 
property  cases.  Including  semiconduc- 
tor mask  cases. 

In  ail  action  for  copyright  and 
patent  [infringement  in  a  U.S.  district 
court  4salnst  a  domestic  company  a 
plaintiff  need  not  prove  injury  to  a  do- 
mestic industry  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically operated,  he  need  only 
prove  bifringement.  However,  a  U.S. 
owner  of  a  copyright  or  patent,  in  an 
action  before  the  International  Trade 
Commission,  has  to  meet  a  higher 
burden  of  proof  in  order  to  recover 
against  a  foreign  infringer.  The  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  may  only 
grant  nelief  if  imports  of  the  infring- 
ing profluct  have  the  effect  or  tenden- 
cy "to  Substantially  injure  or  destroy  a 
domestic  industry,  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomica.ily  operated  In  the  United 
States.'  Thus,  a  U.S.  complainant 
before  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission must  meet  both  an  "Injury 
test"  ai^d  an  "industry  test"  before  re- 
covering against  a  foreign  Infringer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  that  both- 
ers me;  we  are  always  trying  to  find 
ways  td  slow  down  the  foreign  Imports 
to  our  country,  to  help  our  balance  of 
trade.  We  have  had  before  us  In  the 
last  yebr  or  two  many  bills  which 
would  pe  protectionist  in  nature,  re- 
gardless of  whether  there  Is  an  in- 
fringement. 

But  here  In  this  case  we  find  a  situa- 
tion where  people  are  stealing  our 
products.  They  are  infringing  on 
Americmn  industry  with  an  American 
product  that  the  American  people  own 
and  h4ve  discovered  and  developed, 
and  yetj  we  are  very  shy,  we  don't  want 
to  hurt  anyone's  feelings,  we  want  to 
stand  hack.  All  I  want  to  see  us  do  is 
stand  up  for  what  Is  our  own  and  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  world  on  a 
level  plliying  field. 

The  ^hole  purpose  beiilnd  the  trade 
bill  is  t^  improve  UJS.  competitiveness 


and  help  U.S.  Industry.  No  one  in  Con- 
gress disagrees  with  that  purpose  but 
the  battlefield  is,  how  best  to  achieve 
that  purpose.  I  strongly  support  the 
Judiciary  section  of  this  bill  and  be- 
lieve that  they  are  positive  steps  in  the 
right  direction. 

D  1920 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomia  [Mr.  LxtngrsnI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  LungriwI  Is  rec- 
ognized for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmuer],  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moorhead]  for  their  leadership  on 
this  section  of  the  bill.  They  have 
amply  explained  what  it  Is. 

I  Just  might  say  that  it  ought  to  be 
supported,  and  that  these  important 
and  timely  measures  are  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  administration,  and  do 
enjoy  strong  bipartisan  support  In  the 
Congress. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  say  that  they  happen  to  be  in 
this  particular  bill;  and  while  they  are 
worthy  themselves,  when  combined  in 
this  bill,  it  Is  still  not  enough  for  me  to 
urge  support  of  the  bill. 

It  reminds  me  somewhat  of  a  mob. 
Individually  members  of  a  mob  may  be 
Innocuous,  may  be  good  unto  them- 
selves. When  they  come  together,  they 
form  something  which  cannot  be  sus- 
tained In  a  society. 

That  is  what  we  have  here.  These 
are  reviewed  together  with  the  syner- 
gism of  protectionism,  and  unfortu- 
nately we  seem  to  be  moving  in  that 
direction  headlong  this  week  to  make 
siu-e  that  we  pass  this,  or  at  least  pass 
major  elements  of  It  before  Mr.  Naka- 
sone  returns  to  Japan  in  some  way,  I 
suppose,  to  send  him  a  message. 

The  great  English  historian,  Thomas 
Bablngton  Macaulay,  once  wrote  that, 
"Free  trade,  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings which  a  government  can  confer 
on  a  people.  Is  unpopular  in  almost 
every  country." 

Although  he  penned  those  words 
almost  a  century  ago,  it  seems  to  me 
they  are  instructive  today  every  bit  as 
much  as  they  were  before. 

The  idea  that  trade  deficits  in  and  of 
themselves  are  bad,  without  looking  at 
other  clrcimistances.  is  in  my  Judg- 
ment absurd. 

Coimtry  A.  for  example,  might 
import  components  from  country  B, 
which  might  make  that  country  A 
competitive  enough  to  run  a  trade  sur- 
plus with  country  C  or.  in  the  alterna- 
tive, the  first  country's  trade  deficit 
with  country  B  might  provide  it  with 
components  which  ultimately  go  into 
the  products  which  enable  it  to  retain 
its  domestic  markets. 


Some  of  the  people  are  extremely 
worried  under  this  bill  that  we  have  a 
trade  deficit  with  any  particular  coim- 
try. 

I  believe  that  they  have  forgotten  a 
very  important  coimtry  in  this  whole 
process.  I  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  United  States  had  a  $5  million 
trade  deficit  with  Comore.  a  tiny 
Island  nation  in  the  Indian  Ocean  be- 
tween Madagascar  and  the  African 
mainland. 

If  we  are  to  assume  that  trade  defi- 
cits are  in  and  of  themselves  bad.  we 
must  be  worried  about  that.  This 
means  somehow  that  it  is  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  a 
competitive  disadvantage  with  respect 
to  Comore;  but.  of  course,  this  notion 
is  absurd. 

Comore  is  a  tiny  nation  both  in 
terms  of  population  and  wealth.  There 
is  only  one  native  of  that  particular 
community  for  every  400  native  Amer- 
icans. 

In  the  United  States  per  capita  GNP 
Is  40  times  that  of  the  Comoran  GNP. 
If  every  American  spent  a  mere  $2  a 
year  on  Comoran  products,  while 
every  Comoran  spent  its  entire  income 
on  American  products,  the  United 
States  would  still  have  a  trade  deficit 
with  this  coimtry. 

One  of  the  thhigs  we  have  to  realize 
Is  that  there  are  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment in  countries  around  the 
world.  In  the  newly  industrializing 
countries,  most  notably  the  Pacific  rim 
countries,  those  which  are  the  target 
almost  exclusively  of  the  Gephardt 
amendment,  we  see  a  phenomenon 
which  is  consistent  with  this  developH 
mental  economics. 

These  countries  that  presently  do 
not  possess  sufficient  consmnption  for 
their  economic  growth,  and  therefore 
must  rely  on  exports  which  are  com- 
monly 40  to  50  percent  of  their  entire 
GNP. 

Many  of  these  countries  do  protect 
their  infant  Industries  as  our  own 
country  once  did.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  you  go  back  to  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, Britain  was  upset  over  the  pro- 
tectionist legislation  in  the  United 
States  and  Germany. 

They  were  upset  because  we  were 
newly  emerging  coimtries  in  the  indus- 
trial sense:  but  ultimately  if  these 
countries  are  to  Increase  their  stand- 
ard of  living.  It  will  be  In  their  interest 
to  reduce  the  barriers  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  rising  consumption,  so  do  not 
get  me  wrong. 

I  believe  we  should  encourage  such 
action.  The  question  is,  will  protec- 
tionist legislation,  such  as  that  encom- 
passed In  this  bill,  do  that? 

In  fact,  the  answer  Is  "No."  Protec- 
tionism would  retard  the  growth  of 
these  countries  in  their  infancy;  and  if 
we  seek  to  encoiunge  the  development 
of  economic  and  democratic  infra- 
structures within  these  nations,  this  is 


the  worst  possible  course  of  action  for 
us  to  take. 

If  they  do  not  get  to  a  position  by 
the  growth  of  potential  export  mar- 
kets, the  United  States  will  be  de- 
stroyed. It  must  be  remembered  that 
their  exports  are  necessary  so  that 
they  can  pay  for  their  Imports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  things 
that  has  been  brought  out  in  this 
whole  debate  is  the  fact  of  Jobs.  We 
need  to  protect  American  jobs. 


D  1930 

And  yet  Just  a  simple  survey  of  the 
Job  growth  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
world  since  1973  suggests  several 
things.  One  is  that  we  are  the  leader 
in  job  growth.  We  have  grown  28  per- 
cent in  Jobs  in  the  United  States 
during  that  period  of  time.  Japan.  10.4 
percent,  the  United  Kingdom  has  ac- 
tually lost  jobs,  minus  2.5  percent. 
West  Germany  has  lost  jobs,  5.3  per- 
cent. Spain  has  lost  Jobs,  almost  20 
percent  of  the  jobs  in  Spain  have  been 
lost  during  that  period  of  time.  Italy 
has  had  a  7.6-percent  increase,  France 
a  0.8-percent  increase,  and  Japan,  as  I 
mentioned,  10.4  percent.  The  United 
States  26  percent. 

Then  let  us  look  at  the  manufactur- 
ing sector.  We  say  we  need  this  Job 
and  these  elements  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  manufacturing  sector  in  the 
United  Stetes.  The  problem  is  people 
do  not  realize  we  are  dealing  with  a 
worldwide  phenomenon.  If  you  ana- 
lyze the  stetistics,  the  United  Stetes, 
yes,  has  lost  some  jobs  in  the  manufac- 
turing sector  but  we  have  lost  less  per- 
centagewise than  any  major  Industrial 
country  of  the  world. 

We  had  21.054.000  manufactiuing 
sector  jobs  In  1973.  We  have  20.962.000 
as  of  last  year.  Japan  had  14,420,000  In 
1973  and  have  lost,  they  have 
14,390,000.  But  if  you  go  to  France, 
they  went  from  5.8  million  to  4.9  mil- 
lion, Germany  9.6  million  to  7.9  mil- 
lion. Italy  5.2  million  to  4.7  million, 
the  United  Kingdom.  8  million  down 
to  5.6  million.  It  is  around  the  world. 
Are  we  going  to  assist  in  the  growth  of 
the  world  by  closing  our  markets  be- 
cause we  are  supposedly  retaliating 
against  unfair  practices  around  the 
world?  No;  we  are  not.  What  we  are 
going  to  do  is  erect  barriers  so  that 
they  will  restrict  Imports  into  the 
United  Stetes  which  will  cause  the 
other  countries  to  erect  their  barriers 
higher  to  restrict  imports  into  their 
countries.  We  will  both  have  dimin- 
ished wealth.  That  Is  the  siun  and  sub- 
stance of  this  bill.  We  cannot  get 
aroiuid  It. 

This  is  going  to  destroy  Jobs  in 
America,.  This  Is  going  to  cause,  if  we 
allow  it  to  actually  go  into  law,  a 
worldwide  recession.  If  not  depression. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  look  at  this 
seriously  and  make  their  vote  on  facts, 
not  on  politics. 
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Mr.  FISK  Mr.  Ctainran,  I  wouM  Hce  to 
conwMod  tno  QsnMnMn  froni  Wisconstfi  snd 
the  QsnilMran  from  dNfofTM  for  ths  prompt 
wHon  on  proosning  ths  IntoWoctuBl  property 
bM>  bslorv  Itw  Houm  todsy.  Ttwir  continued 
support  end  leedenhip  in  ttw  JnloNoctusI  prop- 
er^ are*  he*  mede  our  job  a  iot  eesier  In  ur>- 
dartlerKing  thit  comptceted  txjt  important 
area  of  Itte  law. 

T«K>  of  the  proviaiorw  of  the  trade  bill  which 
«Mfe  draflad  by  the  Judkaary  Committee, 
prooeae  palar«ts  and  Inlamational  Trade  Com- 
miaiion  reform  are  both  part  of  the  Prest- 
danf*  compelMve  package  which  Is  contained 
in  KR.  1155.  Process  patents  and  Internation- 
al Trade  Commiaaion  reform  are  also  corv 
tained  in  bMs  Mroduced  year  after  year  by  my 
friartd  and  ooleaQuo  from  CaHfomia.  Mr. 
MOORHEAO— H.R.  379  and  H.R.  306. 

The  importance  of  the  use  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  and  of  process 
patent  protection  to  our  national  ecorxxny,  es- 
pecially in  such  vital  new  technical  fields  as 
industrial  chamicais  and  pftannaceutical  marv 
uiacluring,  biotechnology  and  microbiology, 
cannot  be  overstated.  Americans  have  the  in- 
ganuily  and  creativity  to  compete  in  this  new 
enviranmenL  However,  what  ttiey  create  must 
not  be  stolen  from  them. 

TTie  legal  prindpto  of  protecting  new  tech- 
nology by  making  the  sale,  use,  or  Importation 
of  the  product's  process  an  infringement  Is 
not  a  new  untried  idea.  That  principle  is  em- 
bodted  in  the  European  Patent  Convention, 
the  Community  Patent  Convention,  and  the 
laws  of  moat  industriaized  countries  including 
Japaa  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland. 
The  World  Intellectual  Property  Organization 
[WIPO]  is  currently  devekiping  a  treaty  to  har- 
monize patent  law  the  working  draft  of  which 
embodws  ttw  principle.  WIPO  Is  advocating 
that  the  patent  law  of  all  countries  provide  this 


The  protection  of  U.S.  intellectual  property 
rights— trademarks,  patents,  copyrights,  and 
mask  work  rights  has  become  one  of  the 
foundalHjn  stones  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tkxi's  trade  potcy.  In  a  major  trade  speech 
last  September  23,  President  Reagan  pledged 
new  efforts  to  protect  intellectual  property 
rights.  He  stated  that.  "When  governments 
permit  counterfeiting  or  copying  of  American 
products,  it  is  steafing  our  future  and  is  no 
tonger  free  trade."  Whatever  the  volume  of 
piracy,  it  is  signifk^nt  and  It  Is  substantial.  And 
the  tosses  can  be  dvactiy  attributed  to  lack  of 
protectton  abroad,  and  the  dttficulty  of  keeping 
U.S.  law  up  to  date  with  rapidly  emerging  new 

These  provisions  in  ttw  trade  bill  make  a 
number  of  important  changes  regarding  intel- 
ledual  property  law.  They  are  changes  that 
are  important  to  US.  industry.  They  are 
changes  that  are  Important  to  U.S.  Inventors 
artd  they  are  changes  that  are  Important  to 
maintaining  U.S.  ingenuity  and  creativity. 
These  provisione  of  the  trade  biN  have  the 
strong  support  of  the  administratton,  and  I 
hope  we  w«  be  abto  to  resolve  other  differ- 
ences so  this  legislation  can  be  quKkly  en- 
acted Into  lavi^^ 

lii.  KASTENMEIER.  Itr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 


and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
:ime. 

le  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having 
expired  for  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fon|ia  [Mr.  Lvngren]  and  the  gentle- 
matt  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten- 
MKitR],  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carplina  [Mr.  Jones]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Miller] 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ttie  Chair  is  Informed  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Joif^]  has  yielded  back  his  time. 

Tlte  Chair  therefore  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MnXER]  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

FTst  let  me  explain  that  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Mr., Jones.  Is  iU  today.  He  otherwise 
would  have  been  here.  But  in  his  ab- 
sence I  wlD  try  to  hold  the  fort. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak  to  title  XI  of 
this  bill.  That  title  came  out  of  the 
Conlmittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
tries  and  as  one  of  the  promoters 
tore  international  trade  on  the 
Ittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
tries.  I  find  a  great  deal  to  sup- 
title  XI.  The  purpose  of  this 
lion  is  not  to  erect  new  barriers 
le.    rather    as    the    committee 
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Title  i(CL  provides  for  a  procedure  to 
address  imfair  practices  that  have  an 
effect  on  the  ocean  transportation  of 
goods  to  or  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests Ibr  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  |of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOZIES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Chalnnan, 
ttie  Hous^  of  Representatives  is  today  conski- 
ering  H.R,  3,  the  Trade  and  Intematkxial  Eco- 
nomy Polcy  Reform  Act  of  1987.  The  leader- 
ship of  th|s  body  has  done  a  herculean  job  In 
assemblirig  tfie  output  of  the  several  commit- 
tees with  jurisdknion  over  matters  relating  to 
trade  and  intemattonal  commerce.  The  efforts 
of  all  whe  partKipated  desen^e  the  gratitude 
of  the  enire  Natkxi,  and  I  rise  to  commend 
the  bipartisan  leadership  of  this  House  in 
seeing  that  a  tough  but  fair  bill  is  brought 
before  th4  full  House  of  Representatives. 

Title  XI I  of  ttie  bill  derives  from  the  Ocean 
Transportatkm  Practk:es  Act  of  1987,  intro- 
duced by  fne  in  late  February,  with  46  cospon- 
sors.  Trtlf  XI  directs  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  to  investigate  the  unfair  practk^s 
of  foreign  natkjns  and  operators  tfiat  deny 
access  to  cargo  by  U.S.  vessels.  The  applna- 
tton  of  rejtrk:tive  practices  by  our  trading  part- 
ners has  the  effect  of  limiting  access  to  all 
vessels,  regardless  of  nattonality,  other  than 
ttiose  controlled  t)y  tfie  natk>n  imposing  tfie 
restrictkxifi.  Simply,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  open  Access  to  vessels  operating  In  tfie 
foreign  ccinmerce  of  the  United  States,  wtiere 
otfier  nations  fiave  seized  unfair  shares  by  tfie 


notes,  we  propose  a  procedure    imposittonl  of  unfair  practices  on  their  trading 


:amine  and.  if  necessary,  counter 
Tically  those  unfair  practices 
rh  negotiations. 
\e-  committee  report  documents 
many  questionable  practices  by  other 
maritime  nations.  We  know  of  ques- 
tionable practices  by  our  own.  We 
ofteh  hear  about  the  need  to  retaliate. 
The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  however,  not  only  has 
idenjtified  the  problem  but  we  have 
led  how  to  solve  these  problems. 
Lave  found  that  in  many  cases  di- 
lacy  is  often  sufficient  to  persuade 
tffending  country  to  remove  re- 
stridtions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  noted.  I  consider 
myaeU  one  of  the  strongest  advocates 
for  ^ore  international  trade  on  the 
Conimlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fistieries.  and  I  worried  about  us 
simply  identifying  practices  as  unfair 
simj^ly  because  they  were  different 
our  own. 

committee  markup  I  engaged 

colloquy   with    the    committee 

about    the    definition    of 

competition.  The  chairman  as- 

me    that    no    nation    can    be 

with  tmfair  practices  if  the 

States  also  has  a  comparable 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.  maritime  in- 
terests must  be  damaged. 

Aa  Chairman  Jones  pointed  out.  if 
the^  is  no  harm  found,  no  foul  would 
be  leclared  and  no  negotiations  re- 
quii  sd. 


partner,  ol  otfier  potential  competitors. 

Today,  the  American  merchant  marine  is  in 
a  terrible  depresskm.  Our  fleet  has  enough 
problems  witfxxjt  tieing  treated  unfairly.  Now, 
It  seems,  each  time  we  pk:k  up  tfie  newspa- 
per, the  l^ederal  Maritime  Commisskxi  Is  be- 
ginning a;  new  probe  into  the  unfair  ocean 
shipping  practKes  of  foreign  natk>ns.  This 
burst  of  activity  is  prompted  by  the  increasing 
frequency  with  which  foreigners  are  curbing 
access  to  cargo  for  American  ships.  The  FMC, 
in  pursuing  tfiese  investigatkms,  is  utilizing  tfie 
only  tool  at  its  disposal,  section  19  of  the 
1920  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tfie  problem  is  tfiat  sectton 
19  Is  virt^ly  unusable.  It  gives  no  specifk; 
standard  bf  what  is  unreasonable  conduct 
enumerates  no  penalties,  and  provkies  tfie 
Commission  with  no  subpoena  power  to  expe- 
dite its  ii|vestigatk>ns.  Because  of  this,  the 
FMC  has!  never  once  instituted  a  penalty 
under  se^txxi  19  because  of  the  Ineffec- 
tiveness Of  tfiat  law,  even  tfiough  tfiey  fiave 
recognize<l  tfie  pressing  need  to  accomplish 
some  recttfrcatksn  of  the  protilem. 

The  Oc0an  Transportation  Practk:es  Act  of 
1987  was  I  reported  unanimously  from  tfie  Mer- 
ctiant  M^ne  and  Fisheries  Committee  on 
April  2,  1^7.  I  woukl  refer  my  colleagues  to 
the  Committee  Report  100-39  which  sets 
forth  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  legislatkxi. 

Since  tie  markup,  some  minor  changes 
have  beefi  made.  My  friend  and  colleague 
Bob  Davi^,  tfie  ranking  minority  member,  and 
I  have  wofked  long  and  hard  to  be  certain  tfiat 
tfie  legitiiTiate  concerns  of  feitow  Members, 
tfie  Houso  leadership,  industry,  and  tfie  ad- 


mini8tratk>n  fiave  t>een  Incorporated  into  tfie 
measure. 

A  8ignifk»nt  cfiange  made  since  the  meas- 
ure was  originally  conskiered  Is  the  exclusk>n 
of  contract  carriage  from  the  investigatk>n  trig- 
ger mechanism  under  section  1103.  By  con- 
tract carriage,  1  mean  any  shipment  whk^  is 
nonliner  in  nature;  in  other  words,  tiulk  neo- 
bulk.  and  similar  noncommon  carrier  move- 
ments. Tfie  reason  for  tfiis  change  Is  tfiat  It 
must  t>e  assumed  tfiat  tfiese  contracts  are  en- 
tered into  at  arms-length.  The  shipper  and 
carrier  are  free  to  make  such  anangements  as 
ttiey  see  fit  and  tfie  shipper  Is  not  subjected 
to  tfie  strkrt  regulatory  systems  under  whkth 
liner  shipping  is  conducted.  I  must  point  out 
tfiat,  wfiile  excluded  from  mandatory  investiga- 
tk>ns  based  on  market  sfiare,  contract  carriers 
may  still  be  subject  to  investlgatkxi  by  tfie 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  on  Its  own  Initi- 
ative, or  wtien  an  affected  party  complains 
that  tfiey  are  engaging  in  specified  unfair  prac- 
tices. This  is  only  fair. 

WNIe  on  tfie  subject  of  bulk  carriers.  It  is 
important  that  tfie  record  is  clear  tfiat  title  XI 
does  not  extend  over  bulk  carriers  any  of  tfie 
regulatory  power  tfie  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
missk>n  exercises  over  common  carriers.  We 
continue  to  sut)scribe  to  the  nonapplicat>ility  of 
economk:  regulatKHi  to  tfiis  sector  of  tfie 
ocean  sfiipping  business,  and  view  the  protec- 
tk>n  in  this  title  of  contract  shipping  from  the 
restrictive  practKes  of  other  countries  as  fur- 
thering that  consistent  free  trade  polk:y. 

In  section  1103,  tfie  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mlssk}n  is  directed  to  undertake  investigatrons 
when  presented  with  certain  conduct.  Since 
the  bill  was  reported  by  our  committee  tfie 
sectton  was  slightly  modified.  By  adding  di- 
rectly to  tfie  unfair  practk:es  tfiat  affect  trans- 
portatton,  tfie  committee  dkJ  not  Intend  to 
direct  tfie  Commissk}n  away  from  Investigating 
unfair  practrces  such  as  tfiose  imposed 
against  intermodal  activities,  crosstrading  ac- 
tivities, or  any  otfier  land-based  activity  tfiat 
has  tfie  effect  of  making  U.S.  operators  less 
capable  of  competing  with  carriers  of  some  of 
our  trading  partners.  We,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  allow  all  of  our  market-economy  trading 
partners  to  engage  in  all  manner  of  activities 
tfiat  are  ancillary — but  absolutely  necessary— 
to  the  operatk>n  of  an  effnient  ocean  trans- 
portation system.  Tfie  modificatk>n  was  merely 
Illustrative,  to  make  clear  that  nonwater  carrier 
activity  Investigated  could  not  be  isolated  from 
tfie  ocean  transportatton  concerns  tfiat  tfiis 
title  addresses. 

The  title  also  altows  for  greater  discretton 
by  tfie  FMC  by  altowing  the  Commisston  to 
conduct  a  preliminary  investigatkin  to  deter- 
mine wfiether  a  full-blown  Investigatkjn  is  war- 
ranted. In  additkm,  with  respect  to  tfie  recog- 
nition of  seafarers'  rights,  a  cfiange  was  made 
so  tfiat  tfie  level  of  a  nation's  economic  devel- 
opment sfKHild  be  considered  when  looking  at 
tfie  wages,  fiealth,  and  safety  provisk>ns  for  its 
seafarers.  Tfie  purpose  of  tfiis  is  obvious — 
there  are  great  differences  in  the  standards  of 
living  among  seafaring  natKHis.  A  saik>r  wfio  Is 
pakJ  pooriy  In  comparison  to  U.S.  salkxs  may 
t>e  very  well  off  In  fiis  own  country. 

We  have  also  sougfit  to  clarify  tfie  fact  tfiat 
when  negotiations  begin,  it  is  only  the  unfairiy 
transported  cargo  that  shouki  be  forfeited, 
either  tfirough  removing  the  unfair  practice  or 
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t>y  lowering  the  level  carried  t>y  tfiat  amount. 
Absent  tfiese  negotiated  settlements,  tfie  civil 
penalty  will  be  assessed  on  tfie  freight  re- 
ceived from  transporting  the  cargo  attributed 
to  tfie  unfair  practk^e.  Consequently,  tfie  Com- 
missk>n  will  t>e  undertaking  the  task  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  cargo  tfiat  is  attributatile 
to  tfie  unfair  practkre. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  fiave  strived  to  keep  title 
XI  consistent  with  parallel  efforts  in  other 
committees.  Like  tfie  otfier  titles,  its  purpose 
Is  to  negotiate  an  end  to  unfair  practices  that 
harm  U.S.  interests.  In  short  I  am  convinced 
tfiat  we  have  crafted  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
has  strong  bipartisan  support  and,  most  im- 
portantly, will  be  an  effective  and  useful  tool  in 
tfie  real  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  final  point  to  the  Commit- 
tee, and  I  hope  tfie  frustration  is  not  too  evi- 
dent in  my  votoe,  is  tfiat  this  provision  is  once 
and  for  all  not  a  cargo  reservation  measure.  I 
can't  tell  you  fiow  many  times  I've  ftad  to  ex- 
plain that  to  people.  It  Is  tfie  opposite  of  cargo 
reservation.  It  takes  cargo  dway  from  nations 
tfiat  reserve  it  to  their  ovim  carriers  and  makes 
it  available  to  tfie  wodd  based  on  competitive 
tMdding.  It's  that  simple. 

Let  me  just  summarize  tfie  title  tiriefly,  for 
the  record.  H.R.  3,  title  XI,  as  amended,  man- 
dates investigations  of  practices  of  otfier 
countries  tfiat  limit  access  to  U.S.  vessels, 
upon  complaint  of  an  affected  U.S.  vessel  or 
crew,  upon  initiative  of  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
misskjn,  or  where  there  is  market  dominance, 
by  a  showing  of  carriage  by  a  subject  coun- 
try's ocean  common  carriers  of  25  percent  or 
more  of  a  given  dass  of  goods. 

Tfie  bill  provkies  for  a  preliminary  3-month 
investigatnn  to  determine  if  an  adjudKatory 
proceeding  is  likely  to  result  in  a  finding  of 
unfair  practice.  Foltowing  tfie  preliminary  in- 
vestigation, tfie  FMC  conducts  an  adjudk:atory 
proceeding  not  to  exceed  6  months,  tfie  result 
being  a  finding  or  dismissal  of  unfair  practice, 
and  a  finding  of  benefit  to  foreign  carriers  in 
terms  of  cargo  carried  resulting  from  tfie  impo- 
sition of  the  unfair  practice. 

Titie  XI  mandates  6  months  negotiations  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  and  tfie  foreign 
country  to  yield  ellmlnatk>n  of  tfie  unfair  prac- 
tice, or  reduction  of  carriage  by  tfiat  country's 
carriers  to  the  level  they  woukJ  have  carried 
but  for  tfie  imposition  of  the  unfair  practice.  It 
furtfier  provkjes  for  sanctions  if  tfiis  negotia- 
tions are  resisted  or  unsuccessful,  applying  a 
civil  penalty  equal  to  tfie  freight  on  tfie  amount 
of  the  cargo  found  to  have  been  unfairly  car- 
ried; or,  if  the  unfair  practice  is  a  restriction  on 
certain  activity  by  U.S.  operators  in  the  other 
country  that  tfieir  operators  can  undertake  in 
the  United  Slates,  tfien  tfie  Commissk>n  may 
suspend  the  auttiority  of  that  foreign  carrier's 
ancillary  activity  in  tfie  United  States  until  the 
restiictions  against  U.S.  carriers  are  lifted. 

Recognizing  the  problems  of  rigki  compli- 
ance, tfie  Ocean  Transportatkjn  Practices  Act 
provkJes  for  Presklential  waiver  in  cases 
where  national  defense  or  foreign  polk^y  war- 
rant While  the  bill  provkles  a  workable  mecfv 
anism  for  addressing  wrongs  against  U.S. 
ocean  carriers,  it  does  not  provkle  for  any 
cargo  alkication,  cargo  sfiaring  or  cargo  reser- 
vation arrangements,  nor  does  it  suggest  that 
tfie  mandated  negotiatwns  produce  bilateral 
cargo  alkication  scfiemes.  Furtfier,  it  does  not 


extend  economk:  regulation  l>y  tfie  Federal 
Maritime  Commissk>n  over  carriers  wtio  are 
not  now  regulated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  H.R.  3  is  neces- 
sary legislation  VnaX  must  be  enacted  if  ttw 
United  States  is  to  be  consklered  a  major 
ti-ading  nation.  All  elements  of  this  legislation 
are  necessary,  for  each  addresses  a  compo- 
nent of  trade  activity  wittiout  wfiKh  tfie  re- 
mainder woukJ  stand  vulnerable  to  effective 
eroston.  We  have  heard  all  sorts  of  concern 
atxxit  tiade  wars  and  tiie  threats  those  wars 
may  have  on  our  economy.  Mr.  Cfiairman, 
wfietfier  we  are  in  a  war  or  not  is  not  tfie 
issue,  for  just  as  we  do  in  debating  our  de- 
fense posture,  wfiat  is  importam  Is  tfiat  we 
fiave  tfie  capability  to  win  wfiatever  war  we 
find  ourselves  in.  H.R.  3  provkles  tfie  neces- 
sary weaponry,  if  you  wHI,  to  establish  our  po- 
sition as  a  major  trading  nation  now,  and  in 
tfie  future. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  "Year 
of  Trade."  Everywtiere  we  turn  trade  is  tfie 
No.  1  tope  of  conversation. 

1  woukl  be  willing  to  bet  however,  that 
among  tfiose  conversations  tfiere  Is  very  little 
discussHsn  of  fiow  our  goods  travel — tfiat  is, 
about  shipping.  Yet  tfie  vast  majority  of  our 
Imports  and  exports  are  transported  by  water. 

U.S.  shipping  enjoys  a  minuscule  portion  of 
the  business.  All  toM,  less  that  5  percent  of 
our  oceanbome  trade  is  carried  on  U.S.  ves- 
sels. Our  merchant  fleet  now  consists  of  460 
privately  owned  ships;  only  376  are  in  active 
servrce.  According  to  forecasts  from  George- 
town University's  Center  for  Strategk:  and 
International  Studies,  tfie  Oepartment  of  Da- 
fense,  and  vessel  operators,  the  current  U.S. 
shipyard  mobilization  base — yards  with  facili- 
ties for  constructing,  drydocking,  or  repair- 
could  decline  from  23  major  private  yards  to 
only  15  by  1990. 

These  statistics  are  well-known  to  those  of 
us  who  work  in  maritime  affairs.  You  don't  see 
articles  in  the  newspapers,  nor  documentaries 
on  .television.  Sfiipping  and  shipbuikling  are 
the  stepchildren  of  American  industry.  Tfie 
general  public  doesn't  worry  too  much  about 
how  their  Japanese  cars  get  tiere,  or  wfiat 
flag  the  vessels  in  port  are  flying. 

Unlike  the  steel,  automobile,  and  textile  in- 
dustries, Amerk^ns  are  too  far  removed  from 
shipping  sennces  to  care  tfiat  U.S.  maritime 
industries  are  disappearing.  Tfiere  doesnt 
seem  \o  be  wkiespread  understanding  tfiat 
our  mercfiant  marine  is  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  peacetime  commerce  and  wartime 
sealift  and  support 

Those  of  us  deeply  concerned  about  the 
declining  U.S.  presence  on  tfie  oceans  of  the 
worid  welcome  this  opportunity  to  address  a 
major  problem  that  prevents  U.S.  access  to 
foreign  markets.  Tfiis  title  will  put  some  teeth 
in  our  laws — it  will  provkle  an  administrative 
means  to  eliminate  foreign  practices  tfiat 
bkx:k  access  by  U.S.  sfiips  to  foreign  cargoes. 

Tfie  United  States  opens  wkle  its  doors  to 
world  sfiipping.  In  return,  our  companies  face 
discriminatory  laws  and  treatment  The  report 
on  H.R.  1290 — now  encompassed  in  title  XI — 
lists  many  of  the  unfair  practices  of  our  major 
ti'ading  partners.  It  is  enlightening  reading. 

We  have  tfie  opportunity,  tfirough  tfiis  legis- 
lation, to  send  a  message  to  tfie  world  com- 
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munily  that  w*  wM  not  tolerate  this  behavior 
any  longer. 

Mr.  YOUNG  o(  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairntan.  I  rise 
in  support  of  title  XI  of  the  trade  t>ill.  H.R.  3. 
as  amended  by  the  rule,  and  in  particular  sub- 
tWe  B.  This  subtitle  encourages  snd  promotes 
the  development  and  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs 
or  exWbHions  on  board  U.S.-flag  carriers  de- 
signed to  show  «id  seH  the  products  of  the 
U.S.  businees  «id  agriculture  at  foreign  ports 
and  at  other  conwnercial  centers  ttvoughout 
the  wortd.  In  fact,  subtitle  B  has  a  double  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  development  of  Ameri- 
caivflag  vessels  and  of  export  expansion  in 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

This  provision  mersly  reactivates  an  existing 
progrwn  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  (46  App.  U.S.C.  11226)  that  has  been 
dormant  since  1969.  Up  until  that  point  the 
program  had  demonstrated  to  be  effective  in 
promoting  the  sale  abroad  of  products  of  U.S. 
business  arxl  agricutture.  For  more  detailed 
background,  I  refer  my  colleagues  to  confer- 
ence report  No.  87-2538  and  House  Report 
Na  87-2463,  89-343,  and  90-1713  regarding 
pitor  authorizations.  It  is  appropriate,  there- 
fore, that  we  revitalize  ttvs  program  in  recogni- 
tkxi  of  the  continuing  need  to  promote  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  States.  Specifically, 
subtitie  B  makes  technical  cttanges  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  carry  out 
ttw  program.  Prevkxisiy,  ttiis  was  done  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  wt)en  the  maritime 
administration  was  still  attached  to  that  De- 
partment With  the  transfer  of  MarAd.  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  redesignate  the  Secretary  of 
Transportatnn  as  the  lead  official  in  this 
matter.  Furttier,  the  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions not  to  exceed  $500,000  a  year  all  for  the 
next  6  years  to  promote  these  mobile  trade 
fairs.  This  is  ttte  same  level  of  funding  as  in 
the  late  1960's. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  title  XI 
whKh  contains  the  reauthorizatksn  of  this 
mobile  trade  fair  provision  as  a  positive,  prac- 
tical, arxl  nonprotecttonist  trade  enhancement 
measure  designed  to  directly  inaease  the 
U.S.  export  trade  and  promote  the  U.S.  Mer- 
ctiant  Marine. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Mk:higan.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
today  in  full  support  of  title  XI  of  this  bill  as 
amended  by  the  rule,  entitled  "Ocean  Trans- 
portation". 

This  title  expands  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  provide  ttie  US-flag 
fleet  with  an  equitable  environment  in  which  to 
conipete  and,  thereby  improve  its  chances  of 
survival.  The  legislation  requires  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  investigate  unfair  for- 
eign practices  in  the  ocean  transportation 
area  to  determine  wtiether  such  practices  un- 
reasonably impair  the  ability  of  U.S.-flag  oper- 
ators to  compete  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  Upon  a  finding  of  unfair 
competition,  ttie  Commission  may  require  the 
removal  of  tfte  unfair  practice  or  reduce  ttie 
level  of  transportation  t>y  vessels  of  the  for- 
eign country  by  the  amount  of  tfie  tienefit 
those  vessels  derive  from  the  unfair  practice. 
This  legislatxxi  is  mt  protectionist.  It  raises 
no  trade  barriers  and  Imposes  no  tariff.  It  re- 
quires no  Federal  sut>sidy  to  the  industry.  It 
enhances  U.S.-flag  competitiveness  t>y  insist- 
ing on  a  level  playing  filekl  on  which  our  mari- 


time  industry  can  compete  in  the  international 
market  for  ocean  transportation  services. 

n  additkxi,  Vhe  title  promotes  the  use  of 
U.S.-flag  vessels  as  mobile  trade  fairs  arxl,  in 
do^  so,  encourages  ttie  expansion  of  tfie 
ej^ort  trade  of  tfie  United  States. 

I  believe  this  title  neatly  fits  Into  ttie  overall 
efforts  of  Congress  to  enhance  ttie  intema- 
tiofial  competitiveness  of  U.S.  industries  and 
to  neate  a  fairer  wortd  trading  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
yi  ilds  back  the  balance  of  his  time. 

'  Hne  Chair  is  aware  that  representa- 
tii  es  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Wbrks  and  Transportation  are  about 
to  arrive  and  will  await  their  arrival. 

Perhaps  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
MtDASB],  the  minority  representative 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
could  utilize  a  portion  of  this  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished chainnan  of  the  Committee 
oi  Small  Business.  Congressman  La- 
Fi  ixx,  for  the  tremendous  job  that  he 
dwl  in  helping  to  craft  this  title  to  the 
trtule  bill.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  as  well 
to  IKZ  Skxlton  and  Amy  Ireland. 
Ijqth  of  whom  laid  considerable 
giioundwork  for  the  work  product  that 
is  before  you. 

rhis  piece  of  legislation  will  be  made 
b<tter  by  the  inclusion  of  the  small 
business  title. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  title  XIII  of 
HJR.  3,  tfie  Omnibus  Trade  bill.  This  title  was 
reported  by  the  Small  Business  Committee  as 
HB-  1854  on  April  1,  1987,  and  is  now  env 
bqdied  In  the  t>ill. 

I  wish  to  commend  our  distinguished  Chair- 
m>n  John  LaFalce  and  our  colleagues  for 
their  diligence  in  delivering  this  title  to  you  in 
gqod  order.  We  0¥ve  our  chairman,  wfio  as- 
stirned  fiis  new  responsibilities  at  tfie  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  forceful  advocacy  of  small  business 
and  its  interests.  A  recognition  of  tfie  Impor- 
tapce  of  small  txisiness  as  a  vital  sector  of 
ottr  economy  is  growing,  and  its  potential  for 
competing  in  g\6ba\  markets  Is  only  now  being 
repUized.  Chairman  LaFalce  has  the  foresight 
ta  know  tfiat  small  txjsiness  will  grow  in  stat- 
ute and  Importance  In  the  years  to  come  if  it 
Is  carefully  nurtured  and  cared  for.  Let  me 
also  thank  sut)Committee  chairman,  Ike  Skel- 
ton  and  ranking  minority  Memtier,  Andy  Ire- 
land, and  our  colleagues  on  tfie  sutxx)mmit- 
tae  who  have  labored  to  devetop  kleas  and 
initiatives  that  address  key  areas  of  concern 
to  small  business  with  respect  to  trade  devel- 
opment and  export  promotkin.  Speaker  Jim 
VVright  Is  to  be  commended  for  his  willing- 
ness to  accede  to  a  small  business  title  in  this 
comprehensive  trade  tiill.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  committee  has  been  asked  for  its 
input  on  Issues,  and  It  Is  pleased  to  recom- 
mend legislative  solutkms  and  proposals  tfiat 
will  promote  small  business,  partKularly  in  ttie 
area  of  trade. 

We  feel  tfie  weight  of  gtotial  challenges 
Upon  us  and  we  are  pressed  down  by  an 
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ever-bufgeoning  trade  defKit  We  look  back 
now— wistfully— to  tfie  time  when  America 
was  unQuestionat>ly  tfie  strongest  ecomomk: 
force.  But  now  we  stand  at  a  crossroads  and 
must  dfcide  whetfier  to  sfiake  off  our  prot>- 
lems,  g^  forward  and  regain  our  economk:  po- 
sitksn  or  allow  otfier  countries  to  relegate  us 
to  a  position  of  minor  economk:  status.  Our 
resolve  Is  being  tested  and  we  must  gatfier 
tfie  strength  tfiat  we  have  and  sound  ttie  call 
to  win  the  battle  that  vwll  determine  whether 
America  will  retain  its  preeminence  as  an  eco- 
nomic power  or  wfietfier  It  will  shrink  from 
sight  We  must  come  to  the  realizatk>n  that 
our  ec(jnomy  is  being  intemattonalized.  More 
and  mdre,  our  economy  is  changing  and  we 
are  moying  toward  a  global  economy  with  new 
rules  ar^  new  competitive  forces  to  contend 
with.  Itl  our  search  within  tfie  soul  of  our 
Natton  for  the  answers  and  solutions  tfiat  will 
give  us  1  tfie  courage  to  press  forward  and  tfie 
strengtii  to  win,  we  must  look  to  new  ap- 
proacfi^ — perhaps  previously  overlooked — to 
make  Arnerica  more  comp)etltrve  and  economi- 
cally sitxig.  No\  just  for  today,  but  for  the 
time  ti^rond. 

I  see  j  In  small  business  the  InnovatkKi,  Inge- 
nuity aiM  drive  tfiat  can  propel  this  Natton  to 
even  greater  heights  of  economk:  achieve- 
ment and  guarantee  that  America  is  second  to 
none  in  economk:  might  And  tfiat's  wfiat  this 
bill  is  a|l  about.  And  that's  tfie  purpose  of  this 
small  business  title.  It  is  a  step  toward  a 
dawning  realizatk>n  that  smalt  business  has  a 
role  to  play  in  the  new  lntematk>nal  economy, 
partlculariy  with  respect  to  trade  development. 
And  this  role  is  bound  to  increase  In  the  near 
term,  la  this  measure,  we  have  attempted  to 
define  f  role  for  our  Government  to  assist  and 
promote  small  business  and  prepare  it  for  tfie 
assum|)tM3n  of  new  responsibilities.  This  bill 
points  (oward  a  pathway  that  we  as  a  natk>n 
must  travel  In  order  to  maintain  the  standard 
of  living  we  have  enjoyed  and  wish  for  our 
childreiji.  It  says  that  small  business  is  the 
answeri— granted  not  tfie  only  answer— to  help 
lift  us  ^\A  of  our  present  trade  defk:it  morEiss 
and  tO'  reclaim  a  legacy  of  economk:  power 
unmatohed  elsewfiere  In  tfie  worid.  This  is 
only  a  beginning,  but  it's  a  good  one,  and  I 
know  we  are  on  the  right  path,  full  of  fresh  de- 
terminatK>n,  and  headed  in  tfie  right  direction. 
Let  us  xess  fonvard  together. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance ( if  my  time. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  Bupport  of  title  XIII,  the  Small  Business 
sectkm  of  the  "Trade  and  Intematwnal  Eco- 
nomk: Polkry  Reform  Act  of  1 987." 

Mr.  Chairman,  98  percent  of  America's  en- 
terpris^  are  classified  as  small  businesses. 
Our  f4|itk>n's  small  tNJSinesses  are  tfie  tiack- 
bone  Of  our  economy,  provkjing  jobs  for  over 
50  percent  of  our  populatksn  and  contributing 
almost]  40  percent  to  our  gross  natk)nal  prod- 
uct    I 

Despite  the  major  role  small  businesses 
play  Ih  our  economk:  system,  less  than  10 
percent  of  them  export.  That  figure  Is  ex- 
tremely low,  and  helps  keep  America  noncom- 
petitivd. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business   recognized   intematk>nal   trade   as 
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to  the  vitality  of  our  Natton.  Attended 


by  over  1,800  delegates  representing  every 
State  in  tfie  Unktn,  the  Conference's  trade 
recommendatxxis  underscore  tfie  need  for 
cftange — the  need  to  provkle  small  txjsiness 
with  the  export  resources  necessary  to  be 
competitive  In  the  world  market. 

U.S.  small  txjslnesses  have  at  least  tfiree 
specifk;  problems  wfien  it  comes  to  intema- 
tk>nal  trade. 

First,  many  firms  lack  informatkm  on  how  to 
access  foreign  markets,  and  ttierefore,  sfiy 
away  from  pursuing  tfie  export  market 

Second,  seeking  trade  relief  t)ecause  an  in- 
dustry has  been  injured  by  foreign  competitk>n 
is  an  expensive  process.  Tfie  average  trade 
remedy  daim  proceeding  costs  about 
$250,000,  and  takes  a  consklerat)le  amount  of 
time. 

Tfie  committee  bill  directs  tfie  Offk»  of 
lntematk>nal  Trade  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministratkxi  to  work  with  k>cal  small  business 
organizatkMis  to  develop  an  informatkin  dlstri- 
button  network  on  how  to  partk:ipate  in  inter- 
natkmal  trade. 

Tfie  bill  furtfier  directs  the  Offk»  of  Intema- 
tkinal  Trade  of  tfie  SBA  to  assist  small  busi- 
nesses in  filing  tfieir  claims  and  to  partk:ipate 
with  tfiem  tfirougfiout  the  entire  process. 

Ttie  third  major  problem  area  Is  the  financial 
burden  placed  on  small  businesses  of  funding 
an  export  program.  Tfie  bill  directs  that,  during 
tfie  applk^atkMi  process  for  direct  SBA  loans 
or  loan  guarantees,  more  emphasis  be  placed 
on  businesses  seeking  to  export.  The  t>ill  also 
provkles  that  firms  seeking  to  export  are  eligi- 
ble for  a  higher  \oan  limit. 

Our  overall  goals  in  trade  legislatkxi  shoukj 
focus  on  what  we  can  do  to  make  ourselves 
more  competitive,  rather  than  on  how  to  keep 
others  from  t)eing  competitive.  Tfie  Small 
Business  Committee  bill  embodies  that  spirit. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  debate 
lias  been  fieard  on  tfie  fkxx  of  this  txxfy  today 
concerning  tfie  future  of  the  United  States  in 
woridwkle  markets.  I  believe  that  the  Small 
Business  Trtle  of  this  bill  recognizes  tfiat  in 
large  part,  our  future  depends  upon  promoting 
new  avenues  of  export  opportunity. 

Much  of  tfiat  det>ate  has  centered  around 
vrays  to  divMe  tfie  pie.  As  a  member  of  tfie 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  we  have  concentrated  our  efforts  on 
finding  ways  to  bake  a  bigger  pie  stamped 
Made  In  America. 

Because  of  the  hard  work  of  Cfiairman  La- 
Falce, Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, and  many  other  Members  of  this  House, 
we  have  taken  up  tfie  challenge  to  make 
small  txisiness  think  tiig  In  our  overall  efforts 
to  turn  trade  defkat  into  trade  surpkis  once 
again. 

Tradittonally,  our  trade  polk:y  has  not  ad- 
dressed tfie  specifk:  needs  of  tfie  small  txisi- 
ness community,  with  Its  untapped  potential 
for  Increased  exporting  of  goods  and  sennces. 

Cunently,  250  U.S.  corporatkHis  account  for 
more  than  80  percent  of  all  exports. 

Compare  this  current  reality  with  tfie  fact 
that  more  tfian  30,000  U.S.  small  businesses 
offer  goods  and  servk»s  with  potential  over- 
seas markets. 

The  importance  of  a  put>lk:  polk:y  that  helps 
our  entrepreneurs  to  aggressively  devetop 
new  products  and  seek  out  new  markets 
through  diversifk^tkxi  sfioukj  be  self-evMent 


For  every  SI  billion  of  goods  and  sennces 
exported,  we  put  25,000  people  to  work. 

Tfie  work  of  tfie  Small  Business  Committee 
fills  a  signifk:ant  gap,  t>ecause  It  is  a  major  vk:- 
tory  for  people  over  paperwork.  Our  small 
txisiness  p)eople  have  the  raw  materials  and 
tfie  talent  to  outproduce  our  competition  and 
to  beat  them  to  the  punch  in  devetopment  of 
new  products  and  kkias. 

The  missing  link  Is  the  tiarrier  that  exists  at 
tfie  first  step  of  tfie  process — getting  tfie  right 
informatton  to  tfie  right  people  at  the  right 
time. 

Having  data  t>anks  and  Informatkxi  packets 
and  briefing  books  availat>le  to  help  small 
business  people  expand  Into  foreign  markets 
is  Important  But  witfxxjt  direct  people-to- 
people  help,  advice  and  counseling,  tfiis  Infor- 
matton  is  not  enough  to  launch  tfie  export  ex- 
panston  needed  to  cure  our  trade  deficit. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased  tfiat  tfie  Small 
Business  Committee  supported  two  of  my 
amendments  to  promote  tfie  estatilishment  of 
State  export  fiotlines  and  to  Increase  small 
txisiness  partk:ipatk>n  in  intemattonal  trade 
shows. 

The  most  effective  way  to  bring  small  busi- 
ness people  together  with  ttie  experts  Is  cre- 
atton  of  a  small  txisiness  trade  fiotline — a  one 
stop  sfiopping  center  for  advk:e  and  referral  to 
tfie  Government  and  private  agency  people 
wfio  can  answer  tfie  small  txisiness  person's 
questtons. 

We  need  to  klentify  and  remove  trade  bar- 
riers and  cut  red  tape  that  cunently  keep 
small  txisiness  people  from  exporting. 

One  of  the  biggest  barriers  is  tfie  lack  of 
contact  with  potential  foreign  buyers.  The 
most  effective  people-to-people  program  to  irv 
crease  the  frequency  of  such  contacts  is  the 
International  trade  show.  The  most  successful 
sfiows  of  this  type  have  featijred  close  busi- 
ness/government cooperation  to  link  buyers 
and  sellers. 

We  must  take  advantage  of  this  unk)ue  op- 
portunity for  growth,  but  we  can  do  so  only  by 
pooling  our  resources  and  sfiaring  our  exper- 
tise. 

It  is  clear  that  we  need  to  light  a  fire  under 
people  tiefore  we  can  light  a  fire  under  our 
economy. 

Last  August  small  txisiness  leaders  from 
across  the  country  took  part  in  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business  here  in 
Washington.  High  on  their  list  of  priorities  was 
development  of  a  coordinated  trade  polk:y. 

I  believe  that  creatk}n  of  a  trade  hotline,  in- 
creased participation  In  trade  sfiows  and  co- 
ordination of  bask:  support  services  to  small 
txisinesses  competing  in  foreign  markets  can 
be  tfie  glue  that  holds  our  trade  polk:y  togetfv 
er. 

American  trade  polk:y  is  at  a  crossroads.  I 
firmly  tielieve  tfiat  government  and  txisiness 
have  an  obligation  to  work  together  to  devel- 
op a  people-to-peopie  ti-ade  polk:y  tiased  on 
growth  and  job  creatton. 

Togetfier,  we  can  help  small  txisiness  to 
think  big  and  to  translate  big  kleas  Into  action. 
Small  Business  Title  to  ttie  trade  bill  is  tfie  first 
step  In  this  directkxi. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Cfiairman,  as  we  conskl- 
er  steps  to  improve  tfiis  Nation's  international 
trade  pertormance,  I  woukl  like  to  underscore 
tfie  awesome  export  potential  of  America's 


small  businesses.  I  first  want  to  commerxl  ttie 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Committoe 
for  tfie  outstanding  small  txisiness  title  on  tfie 
legislation  cunentiy  before  us.  In  titte  Xltl,  tfie 
Small  Business  Committee  has  presented  an 
excellent  package  tfiat  will  Improve  tfie  atxlity 
of  tfie  Small  Business  AdministiBtion  to  help 
Amerk:a's  entrepreneurs  compete  in  interna- 
tional markets. 

But  I  believe  that  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, as  the  congresstonal  ombudsman  for 
tfie  Nation's  small  business  sector,  must  go 
beyond  ttie  scope  of  the  SBA  and  advocate 
tfie  Interests  of  small  business  In  all  commit- 
tee jurisdk:tions.  I  do  not  need  to  lecture  my 
colleagues  on  tfie  necessity  of  improving  tfiis 
country's  dismal  ti^ade  Imbalance.  Our  conskl- 
eration  of  this  legislation  has  resulted  from  a 
crescendo  of  concern  across  the  Nation  over 
many  months.  I  do,  however,  wish  to  highlight 
tfie  place  of  small  txisiness  In  addressing 
tfiese  concerns  and  suggest  some  changes 
we  could  make  in  tfie  Federal  Government's 
emphasis  on  small  business  and  trade. 

America's  entrepreneurs  represent  a  vast 
pool  of  talent  and  resources  that  tfie  Federal 
Government  woukj  do  well  to  recognize  and 
utilize.  Tfie  capacity  of  this  Nation's  small 
business  sector  to  generate  jobs,  improve 
technotogy  and  expand  into  foreign  markets  is 
astounding  and  well  documented.  But  tfie 
Federal  Government  fias  done  a  poor  job  in 
helping  tfie  small-business  sector  do  what  it 
does  best.  We  have  a  bias  for  bigness  that 
blinds  us  to  this  untapped  potential. 

The  Presklent's  Commisston  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness  fias  found  tfiat  only  250  U.S. 
corporations  sell  almost  90  percent  of  U.S. 
products  abroad.  Meamwfiile,  tfie  Government 
Accounting  Offk»  estimates  that  20,000  new- 
to-export  small  businesses  have  tfie  potential 
to  export  an  additkxial  $4.2  t>illk)n  In  products 
and  generate  135,000  new  jobs.  Of  tfie  txisi- 
nesses in  this  Nation  that  export  or  have  the 
potential  to  export,  small  businesses  offer  the 
most  promise  for  a  dramatic  Increase  in 
export  sales.  Yet  it  is  tfiis  very  sector  In  wfMCh 
export  promotion  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  had  tfie  least  emptiasis  and 
fiave  t>een  ttie  least  successful. 

Tfie  States  have  been  doing  a  commenda- 
ble job  in  promoting  exports  to  tfieir  small 
txisinesses.  Tfiey  have  pk:ked  up  tfieir  sfiare, 
developed  some  innovative  programs  and  erv 
joyed  consklerable  success.  Tfie  States  coukl 
do  even  better  with  help  from  appropriate 
agencies  of  tfie  Federal  Government 

I  woukl  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
present  several  proposals  to  accomplish  just 
tfiat  atong  with  some  other  necessary 
changes  in  tfie  Federal  Government's  emptia- 
sis on  small  txisiness  and  trade.  My  proposals 
gained  vyhole-hearted  support  from  my  col- 
leagues on  tfie  Sutxxxnmittee  on  Exports, 
Tourism,  and  Special  Problems,  txit  tfie  Rules 
Committee  chose  not  to  approve  them  as 
amendments  to  H.R.  3.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
fiere  arxj  In  the  otfier  txxfy  will  conskier  tfiese 
noncontroversial,  revenue-neutral  suggestions 
as  steps  Congress  could  take  toward  tapping 
tfie  potential  of  Amerk:an  small  business. 

First  tfie  Export-Import  Bank  and  tfie  SBA 
should  develop  a  joint  plan  to  provkte  risk  pro- 
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tsdion  for  existing  State  export  firtandng  pro- 


Saoond.  ambassadors  to  maior  trading  na- 
tions should  report  on  efforts  by  their  host 
oountrtee  to  promote  the  export  competitive- 
ness of  their  smaM  businesses. 

Third,  the  Commerce  Department  should 
batlar  coordhate  its  activities  wnlh  State 
export  promotion  offices:  study  State  tax  sys- 
tems to  determine  their  effecte  on  intemation- 
al  oompetiBveness:  develop  a  gross  State 
product  figure  for  each  State;  work  more 
ctosaly  wMh  the  SBA.  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
liva's  office  and  the  Agriculture  Department; 
mi  extend  the  terms  of  ito  industry  sector  ad- 
visory committees.  These  simple  steps  would 
vastly  improve  the  Commerce  Department's 
emphasis  and  abiity  to  help  small  business 
roaJTO  its  export  potential. 

Fourth,  t»w  President's  SciefKe  Advisor 
should  appoint  one  of  his  staff  to  coordinate 
new  technology  initiatives  within  federally 
funded  labs  and  make  that  informatk>n  avail- 
abto  to  small  business. 

RnaNy,  I  would  suggest  a  cruciai  ctwnge  in 
the  current  Federal  trade  landscape— the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Assistant  Trade  Representa- 
tive for  small  business  within  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative's  office.  That  office  currently 
has  45  Assistants  and  Deputy  Assistants. 
None  of  them  devotes  his  efforts  to  small 
business.  The  appointment  of  an  assistant  for 
small  business  woukJ  give  American  small 
business  a  voice  at  intematiorMi  trade  negoti- 
ations and  at  the  upper  levels  of  trade  policy- 
making. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  propsals  represent 
some  small  but  significant  changes  that  to- 
gether woukj  be  a  vital  step  toward  utilizing 
the  incredK>le  export  potential  of  America's 
small-tMJSiness  sector. 

D  1940 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  MnnTAl. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  j^eld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
title  XII  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  Title  XII  will 
make  significant  improvements  in  our 
Oovemment's  ability  to  respond  to 
discriminatory  actions  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  airlines  against  n.S.  air- 
lines. Title  XII  is  based  on  HJl.  1972 
which  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
on  April  8. 

Title  XII  amends  the  Fair  Competi- 
tive Practices  Act  of  1974  which  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  UJS.  airlines  to 
file  complaints  against  discriminatory 
practices  by  foreign  governments  or 
foreign  airlines. 

Under  current  law,  any  U.S.  air  car- 
rier may  file  a  complaint  of  discrimi- 
nation with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. If  the  SecretaiT  finds  the 
complaint  valid,  the  Secretary  may 
take  remedial  actions,  including  revok- 
ing foreign  air  carrier  certificates  to 
operate  to  the  United  States.  Current 
law  requires  the  Secretary  to  decide 


wit  lin  180  days  whether  to  take  action 
on  I  i  complaint. 

I^ce  1979,  U.S.  airlines  have  filed 
only  16  complaints  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  The  Public 
Wofks  Committee's  oversight  of  the 
TJA  Government's  international  avia- 
tioQ  policy  indicates  that  discriminato- 
ry practices  by  foreign  governments 
and  airlines  are  far  more  prevalent 
thati  the  record  of  16  complaints  in  7 
years  would  indicate.  I  believe  that  the 
complaint  process  would  be  more 
wiAly  utilized  If  it  was  made  faster 
ana  more  effective. 

To  improve  the  complaint  process, 
title  XII  makes  three  changes  in  exist- 
ing law. 

First,  the  180-day  period  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  take 
action  would  be  reduced  to  90  days. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  reduce  the 
period  of  time  a  U.S.  airline  is  exposed 
to  retaliatory  action  before  the  U.S. 
Gofemment  takes  action.  I  believe 
tha^  the  180-day  period  in  current  law 
is  longer  than  is  needed  in  most  cases 
and  that  this  relatively  long  deadline 
has  discouraged  U.S.  airlines  from 
filing  complaints.  However,  I  recognize 
thai  in  some  complex  cases  DOT  may 
neeid  more  than  90  days.  Title  XII 
wottld  permit  DOT  to  take  the  full  180 
days  in  cases  of  unusual  complexity. 

T>ie  second  change  to  existing  law 
wo$ld  require  the  Depiulment  of 
Transportation  to  consult  with  the 
U.3.  Trade  Representative  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  before  taking 
action  on  a  complaint.  Under  current 
la\«L  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tioi  is  only  required  to  consult  with 
the  Department  of  State.  I  l}elieve  the 
expertise  of  Commerce  and  the  Trade 
Representative  would  be  very  useful  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  as 
it  determines  how  best  to  proceed. 
Hotvever,  I  should  emphasize  that  title 
XI|  is  not  intended  to  expand  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment or  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
in  I  bilateral  aviation  negotiations, 
se  negotiations  should  continue  to 
be  [conducted  by  the  Departments  of 
iportation  and  State, 
te  third  change  in  existing  law 
would  strengthen  the  Congress'  ability 
to  monitor  DOT'S  handling  of  com- 
plaints against  foreign  governments 
an4  airlines.  Title  XII  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
re0ort  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
thf  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
5nce,  and  Technology  on  the  action 
|en  on  each  complaint.  The  report 
would  be  due  30  days  after  action  is 
taien  on  a  complaint. 

itoally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  I  recognize  the  contribution  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  Over- 
si^t.  Mr.  Oberstah,  who  introduced 
this  legislation. 
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In  GDI  elusion,  I  believe  that  title  XII 
will  sig  tiificantly  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Fair  Competitive  Prac- 
tices Act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HC^^ARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  titte  XII,  the  title  devetoped  and  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transporfatnn,  amending  tf)e'lntematk>nal  Air 
Transportation  Fair  Competitive  Practnes  Act 
of  1974.  Title  XII  is  identical  to  H.R.  1972. 
which  was  reported  t>y  our  committee  without 
objection  on  April  8. 

Title  XII  seeks  to  Improve  our  Government's 
ability  to  respond  to  discriminatory  practices  of 
foreign  governments  and  airiines  against  U.S. 
airiines.  1'he  Sutxx>mmittee  on  Investigattons 
and  Ovefsight,  chaired  by  Congressman  Jim 
OBERSTAi),  has  cofKkicted  extensive  hearings 
on  ttie  problems  of  our  airiirws  in  providing 
their  serW;es  abroad,  and  as  a  result  of  these 
hearings  our  committee  has  determined  that 
Vna  procpss  of  addressing  these  problems 
within  Vn^  U.S.  Govemment  needs  to  be  ad- 
justed. 

Current  law  requires  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portatkjn  to  decide  within  180  days  what 
actkjn  tojtake  on  a  complaint  filed  by  a  U.S. 
airtine  agpinst  a  foreign  govemment  or  airline. 
This  title  would  reduce  this  time  to  90  days. 
Under  cifrent  law  there  has  \Men  an  ot>vious 
hesitancy  by  U.S.  carriers  to  file  complaints 
because  of  the  lengthy  amount  of  time  to 
which  thd  carriers  would  be  exposed  to  further 
retaliatory  action  by  the  foreign  govemment 
and  carriers. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation|  believes  the  lengthy  process  and 
procedures  for  taking  action  on  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  airiines'  discriminatory  actions 
has  inhibited  use  of  the  process.  In  order  to 
make  thi4  complaint  procedure  more  useful  to 
our  Govfmment  and  carriers,  our  committee 
is  propo^ng  that  the  process  be  shorteried. 

Again,  1 1  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  title 
XII  of  thf  trade  bill  whk:h  improves  the  griev- 
ance process  available  to  U.S.  airiines  regard- 
ing unfair  and  discriminatory  acttons  by  foreign 
governments  and  airiines. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  furfher  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  ^leorgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]  not 
havingT  arrived  auid  the  gentleman 
from  new  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]  not 
having]  arrived,  each  being  entitled  to 
15  minutes,  their  time  will  be  deemed 
to  have  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  F^LEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the 
Speaker  ar>d  the  other  Memtjers  of  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have 
contributed  their  best  efforts  to  the  prepara- 
tk)n  of  this  historic  legislation,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  statement  on  committee  jurisdk^tion 
over  this  and  subsequent  trade  legislation. 

The  extraordinary  cooperation  and  diliger>ce 
of  the  11  committees  whk:h  sfuire  jurisdk^n 
over  the  bill  presented  to  the  House  have  pro- 
duced omnibus  legislation  of  a  comprehensive 
and  unprecedented  nature  relative  to  trade. 
Separate  elements  of  the  bill  have  been  for- 


mally reported  to  ttie  House  t>y  ttie  commit- 
tees with  jurisdkrtion. 

In  consuttation  with  ttie  autfx>rizing  commit- 
tees, the  bill  has  t>een  organized  Into  1 4  titles. 
As  with  any  type  of  omnibus  legislation  which 
is  truly  ambitious,  some  cross-jurisdictiorial  ap- 
proaches to  enhancing  our  national  p>ollcy  with 
respect  to  trade  have  been  Incorporated.  In 
ttK>se  areas,  ttie  leadership  has  worked  ac- 
tively with  ttie  committees  in  questran  to  avoki 
and  to  resolve  jurisdictkxial  and  legislative 
conflk^ts,  and  appreciates  ttieir  cooperative 
spirit 

The  organizatton  and  consideration  of  ttie 
t>ill  stKXjId  not  be  conskiered  to  prejudge  or 
dtetate  committee  jurisdk:tion  and  referral  over 
every  single  portx>n  If  Introduced  as  separate 
legislatkxi. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5  of  rule  X  of  ttie  rules 
of  ttie  House,  ttie  Speaker  will  continue  to 
refer  separate  legislation  dealing  with  trade  or 
with  any  other  issue  under  existing  prece- 
dents, consistent  with  the  appropriate  exercise 
of  his  auttKXity  under  that  clause.  In  order  to 
assure  that  each  committee  which  has  juris- 
dictk>n  under  rule  X  over  any  subject  matter 
will  have  responsit}illty  for  conskjering  that 
subject  matter  and  reporting  to  ttie  House  with 
respect  thereto. 

The  unique  way  in  which  this  leglslatkin  was 
devek>ped  was  Intended  to  produce  a  com- 
pretiensive  and  sound  Federal  approach  to  a 
pressing  national  and  International  issue,  but 
is  not  Intended  to  change  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  committee  of  the  House  as  it  now  exists.  I 
will  furttier  assure  the  Members,  on  behalf  of 
ttie  leadership,  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  ensure  ttie  active  involvement  and  repre- 
sentetk>n  of  every  committee  with  responsibil- 
ity over  a  portkm  of  this  legislatkm  as  It  is  de- 
veloped into  a  law  of  the  United  Stetes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  omnibus  trade  bill,  H.R. 
3.  This  legislatton  is  urgently  needed  to  re- 
verse America's  growing  trade  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America  faces  a  crisis;  a 
crisis  so  profound  that  it  threatens  the  future 
of  countless  generations.  Our  Nation,  orKe 
the  most  powerful  economy  in  the  worid,  can 
no  longer  compete  In  the  International  market 

Ttie  U.S.  merctiandise  trade  defk^it  for  1 986 
was  $169.8  billkm,  a  $21.3  billk>n  increase 
over  ttie  1985  record.  During  the  same  year, 
imports  into  the  United  States  increased  by 
7.1  percent  to  a  total  of  $387.1  billton.  This 
represents  ttie  fifth  straight  year  In  which  ttie 
U.S  trade  defk:it  broke  all  previous  records. 

The  decline  has  led  to  crippling  results 
throughout  our  society.  Factories  and  indus- 
tries are  closing.  More  and  more  skilled  work- 
ers join  the  unemployment  lines  every  day. 
Towns  and  cities  are  dying. 

In  the  1980's  Americans  have  experienced 
a  tremendous  decline  in  real  wages,  sagging 
family  Income,  and  record  numbers  of  small 
business  bankruptcies.  Unemployment  rates 
are  unbearably  high. 

Ttie  decline  effects  every  regkxi  of  the 
Natkjn.  Over  the  last  several  years  ttie  Chka- 
go  area,  which  Includes  my  district,  tias  been 
hit  t>y  a  rash  of  txjsiness  closings  and  cut- 
backs. Ttie  Zenith  Corp.  and  the  telephone 
company  have  experienced  severe  layoffs. 
Last  year,  ttie  Cummis  Engine  Co.  announced 
plans  to  ctose  its  plant  in  Chicago  and  LTV 


Steel,  ttie  second  largest  producer  of  steel, 
lakj  off  1 ,740  emptoyees  In  ttie  city.  Ttiis  year 
Sears,  one  of  the  largest  employers  in  my  dis- 
trict, announced  ttie  closing  of  Its  Chk:ago  dis- 
tribution facility,  leaving  1,800  people  wittiout 
jobs.  All  of  these  closings  are  related,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  to  a  lack  of  competitiveness. 

The  root  of  our  competitiveness  problem  Is 
ttie  unfair  trade  practices  of  ottier  natkins. 
While  we  continue  to  allow  ottier  countries  to 
sell  ttieir  products  in  our  market  ttiey  restrict 
U.S.  sales  in  their  own  markets. 

Ttie  situatk>n  facing  Borg-Wamer,  wtiich 
produces  ABS  resins,  is  a  dear  example. 
South  Korea  maintains  a  sutistantial  tariff  on 
ABS  resins— acrylonitrile  t>utaeiene  styrene — 
which  virtually  excludes  American  ABS  pro- 
ducers from  competing  in  ttie  Korean  market. 
At  the  same  time.  South  Korea  continues  to 
expand  its  domestk:  ABS  capacity  and  sells 
its  product  in  ttie  unrestricted  United  Stetes 
market 

America  can't  compete,  wtien  ottier  nations 
are  using  a  stacked  deck. 

H.R.  3  deals  us  a  fair  hand.  I  joined  with  my 
colleagues  on  ttie  Energy  and  Commerce 
Sutxjommlttee  on  Commerce,  Consumer  Pro- 
tectk>n,  and  Competitiveness  to  ensure  that 
this  Is  a  comprehensive  trade  bill.  Ttie  bill 
makes  tong  needed  ctianges  in  U.S.  trade 
law.  It  represents  a  comprehensive  response 
to  the  deteriorating  trade  positk>n  of  ttie 
United  Stetes.  The  bill  will  also  create  a  cli- 
mate In  which  our  Industries  can  become 
more  competitive. 

This  legislation  will  give  ttie  PreskJent  ttie 
tools  needed  to  respond  to  our  deteriorating 
trade  positkin,  cancel  out  ttie  effect  of  unfair 
trade  practices,  and  create  a  more  equitable 
trade  climate.  These  tools  are:  expediting  as- 
sistance to  workers  and  firms  injured  by  unfair 
trade  practKes  and  expanding  ttie  Preskjent's 
power  to  impose  duties  against  producte 
dumped  in  our  market 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  fair  trade  environment  is 
vital  to  ttie  future  success  of  American  indus- 
try. H.R.  3  is  a  step  in  that  direction  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  It 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  to  express  my  support  for 
ttie  expanded  powers  of  the  Offrce  of  ttie  U.S. 
Trade  Representetlve  charging  ttie  USTR  with 
ttie  primary  responsibility  for  devetoping  and 
coordinating  the  implementetkin  of  United 
Stetes  international  trade  polk:y.  Ttus  actkin, 
is  long  overdue  and  stioukj  help  us  catch  up 
with  ttie  rest  of  the  worid  which  has  been  op- 
erating under  a  system  of  focused  trade  man- 
agement for  years. 

I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  can  ef- 
fectively comfjete  with  other  nations  wtien  we 
continue  to  Insist  on  diffusing  ttie  responsibil- 
ity for  setting  trade  policy  as  we  appear  to  do 
elsewtiere  in  this  kMll.  Subtitle  D  of  title  IV  of 
H.R.  3  esteblishes  the  Council  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness  wtik:h  is  redundant  to  ttie  ex- 
panded duties  of  ttie  USTR.  Ttie  Council  is 
ctiarged  under  sectk>n  464  to  "devetop  and 
promote  *  *  *  polk^ies  whk:h  entiance  the 
productivity  and  intemattonal  competitiveness 
of  United  Stetes  industries  (and)  *  *  *  to  pro- 
vkte  polk^  recommendatkxis  and  gukiance  to 
the  Congress,  the  Presklent,  ttie  Council  of 
Economk:  Advisers,  and  ttie  Federal  depart- 
mente  and  agencies  regarding  specific  issues 


concerning  agrKultural,  txisiness  and  industrial 
strategies." 

Who's  In  ctiarge  tiere? 

CXiring  the  deiit>eratk>n  on  ttiis  t>ill,  ttie  kfea 
of  one  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Trade 
kept  coming  up  in  committee  drafts.  Ttiis  bill 
does  not  go  ttiat  far.  I  tielieve  this  is  a  major 
weakness.  As  a  management  tool,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  coukl  have  consoMated  the 
jntematk>nal  trade  functtons  from  at  least  18 
different  Federal  agencies  and  put  ttiem  under 
the  auttiority  of  one  Catiinet  Secretary.  If  ev- 
eryone is  responsit]le  for  trade,  no  one  is  ac- 
countable. 

Instead  of  streamlining  ttie  trade  process  at 
ttie  critk^l  time  wtien  we  need  effective  exe- 
cution of  our  trade  laws  and  policies,  we  have 
orKe  again  turned  toward  mushy  txireaucracy 
and  management  t>y  committee.  We  have,  in 
fact.  Instituted  many  of  ttie  His  ttiat  affect  cor- 
porate America  today  into  ttiis  trade  bill. 

However,  ttie  expanded  powers  of  ttie 
USTR  is  an  improvement  and  I  urge  adoptkxi 
of  this  proviskxi. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  compelted 
to  raise  my  voice  today  In  protest  of  ttie 
manner  in  wtik^  the  Japanese  automotive  in- 
dustry is  continuing  to  expk>it  ttieir  growing 
automotive  trade  surplus  with  ttie  United 
Stetes. 

To  put  the  Japanese  trade  situatkxi  in  per- 
spective, ttie  totel  bilateral  trade  defkat  with 
Japan  was  $59  bilton  last  year,  and  ttie 
amount  of  that  surphjs  attritxjtabte  to  automo- 
tive products — cars,  trucks,  vans,  and  automo- 
tive parts — vras  $34  billkin,  a  wtiopping  58 
percent  of  ttie  totel. 

Now  let's  examine  wtiat  ttie  Japanese  tiave 
volunteered  to  do  to  help  this  prot>lem.  First, 
the  Ministry  of  lntematk>nal  Trade  and  Indus- 
try [MITI]  tias  establlstied  a  voluntary  restraint 
agreement  [VRA].  a  quote  on  passenger  cars 
of  2.3  millk>n  unite  for  1987.  ttie  same  as  in 
ttie  prevkxis  2  years.  I  appteud  ttie  Japanese 
Govemment  for  continuing  ttiese  unilateral  re- 
strainte,  partKularty  in  light  of  our  administra- 
tk)n's  refusal  to  negotiate  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment. However,  wily  Japanese  manufacturers 
have  found  ways  to  frustrate  the  Govern- 
ment's policy.  Many  more  vetik;les  are  t>eing 
shipped  than  ttie  quote  provkies  for. 

For  example,  ttiese  manufacturers  are  ship- 
ping well  over  450,000  knock  down  kite  to  the 
United  Stetes  for  assembly  in  ttieir  new  U.S. 
plante.  These  transptented  vetiwies  are  es- 
sentially cars  in  crates — engines,  transmis- 
sk>ns,  electronks,  suspensksns,  and  ottier 
major  parte  shipped  disassembled  to  ttie 
United  Stetes  and  assembled  here.  Although 
assembled  In  the  United  Stetes,  these  trans- 
plants are  made  up  of  atiout  75  percent  for- 
eign content,  a  number  wtMCh  is  projected  to 
be  reduced  only  to  70  percent  t>y  1 990.  Ttiese 
transplant  kite  represent  a  figure  comparat>te 
to  20  percent  of  ttie  1987  passenger  car 
quota,  yet  there  is  no  limit  on  how  many  ttie 
Japanese  may  import 

In  additton  to  direct  knock  down  kit  importe, 
I  am  tokj  the  Japanese  manufacturers  are 
planning  this  year  to  ship  as  many  as  200,000 
knockdown  kite  to  ottier  countries  ttiat  do  not 
have  export  quotas— countries  like  Korea, 
Mexkx).  Taiwan,  and  Malaysia— for  finai  as- 
sembly and  shipment  to  ttie  United  Stetes. 
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Again,  ttw  sly  practiM  is  becoming  another  k- 
rttwM  to  our  trade  relations  with  Japan. 

Mr.  Chaimiwi,  I  don't  obiect  to  the  importa- 
tion of  afl  of  these  Ivwcfc  down  units,  per  se. 
but  isn't  it  reasonable  to  include  ttiem  as  part 
of  KMTI's  2.3  mWon  quota?  To  ignore  them  is 
to  accept  a  "see  no  evil,  apealt  no  evil"  situa- 
tion that  dvactly  drcumvents  the  Japanese 
Government's  own  policy. 

A  leeser  known  quota  established  by  MITI  is 
a  limit  placed  on  van  imports  at  about  113,000 
which  again  I  salute  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment for  concept  Tfw  van  category  actually 
covers  a  range  of  multipurpose  vetiides,  many 
of  wtiich  are  four  wheel  drive  with  high  axles 
simiar  to  our  own  U.S.-made  Jeeps.  They 
come  in  many  sizes  and  shapes  and  arryone 
itooping  an  eye  on  the  U.S.  nwfcetplace 
knows  that  this  is  a  tremerxlously  growing 
segment  of  the  market 

But  Japanese  manufacturers  again  have 
found  ways  around  ttw  van  quota  by  sNpping 
thousands  of  vetiides  to  tt>e  United  States  as 
trucks  wfien  in  fact  tftey  are  primarily  passen- 
gsr-canying  machines.  Many  are  shipped  with- 
out rear  seats  in  order  to  pass  the  customs 
entry  test  as  a  truck,  arxl  ttie  rear  seat  is  later 
installed  in  ttie  United  States.  Again,  tt>ese  ve- 
hides,  many  of  the  Jeep  variety,  are  not  de- 
signed, built  or  soM  as  trucks.  They  are  just 
convenieciMy  imported  as  trucks.  And  by  being 
placed  in  ttie  truck  category,  ttiese  vehicles 
are  imported  wittwut  restriction.  By  my  cateu- 
lalions  over  150,000 — more  ttian  double  the 
van  quota— of  ttiese  units  are  circumventing 
ttie  Japanese  Government's  control  policy 
ttvough  ttie  guise  of  being  trucks.  Pretty  tricky, 


Hoir  many  of  those  are  t>eing  soM  t>elow  fair 
coste  I  don't  know,  but  pertiaps  ttie  Japanese 
Government  coukj  investigate  the  possibility 
of  dumping  and  avoid  more  painful  formal  pro- 
cedures. 

These  automotive  concerns  do  not  suggest 
new  quotas  or  new  issues — ttiey  represent 
Japanese  manufacturers  getting  around  estab- 
lished government  policy.  Pertiaps,  Prime  Min- 
ist«  Nakasone  will  have  something  to  say 
about  this  largest  single  item  In  our  trade  im- 
balance wtien  he  arrives  In  Washington  this 
week.  If  not,  ttien  I  suspect  the  Congress  may 
wish  to  look  deeper  Into  manufacturers'  prac- 
ticds. 

■^e  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  under 
general  debate  has  been  consumed. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
tlm  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

'The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
MDrETA]  having  assumed  the  chair 
[Mr.  Beilenson]  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Cofiunittee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3)  to  enhance 
the  competitiveness  of  American  in- 
dustry and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


a  trade 
this 


In  summary  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  have  projec- 
tkxw  avaiafale  to  me  ttiat  Irviicate  the  sum 
total  of  future  actions  by  Japan  will  result  In  a 
bilateral  trade  deftoit  in  1990  of  $47  billion, 
about  $13  billion  more  than  the  1986  deficit  of 
$34  biiton.  Wlien  you  add  up  all  the  vehicles 
ttwt  are  circumventing  ttie  system — the 
450,000  dtoect  import  knock  down  units,  the 
200,000  indirect  import  knock  down  kits,  and 
ttw  150,000  cars  called  trucks— at  a  value  of 
$10,000  per  vehicle,  ttiese  units  represent  as 
much  as  $8  bHlkxi  of  our  present  defKit  result- 
ing from  sneaky  practk:es  deliberately  de- 
signed to  avokl  export  limitattons.  We  need  to 
take  strong  actions  to  prevent  tfiis  continued 
rape  of  our  United  States  auto  market,  and  we 
need  to  pressure  ttie  Japanese,  wtienever 
and  wtierever  we  can,  to  mend  ttieir  ways  with 
regard  to  dncriminatk)n  and  to  put  In  place  a 
strong  program  for  increasing  minority  jobs  in 
their  plants. 

Fmalty,  Mr.  Ctiairman,  there  Is  one  more 
automotive  item  I  twpe  ttie  Japanese  Govern- 
ment will  investigate-,  that  is  the  pridng  polk^y 
of  ight  trucks  imported  into  this  country.  The 
yen  has  strengthened  60  percent  over  ttie 
past  year  and  a  half,  so  one  wouM  think  truck 
prices  woukj  have  inaeased  to  a  prne  dose 
to  60  percent  The  fact  is  that  the  Japanese 
have  increased  truck  prices  by  only  15.3  per- 
cent—not 60  percent  Looking  at  the  factors 
of  productton,  shipping,  tariff,  and  profits,  It 
wouM  seem  to  me  ttiat  the  Japanese  are 
dumping  Ngtit  trucks  on  the  American  markets. 

In  additton  to  the  passenger  vehicles  I  dis- 
cussed earlier,  over  900,000  Japanese  trucks 
were  shipped  to  ttie  United  States  last  year. 


luati 
x>me 


LE?r  US  HAVE  A  PAIR  TRADING 
3YSTEM  AND  AN  EQUAL  PLAY- 
ING PIELD  IN  WORLD  TRADE 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
givien  permission  to  address  the  House 
tot  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hia  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  of  our  top  agriculture  negotiators 
reljumed  from  Japan  recently  empty- 
hv^ded.  The  Japanese  refused  to  even 
talk  about  opening  their  closed  mar- 
kets to  American  rice  and  other  prod- 
ucts, much  less  negotiate.  This  inci- 
dent, repeated  aroimd  the  world  for 
years,  shows  why  we  need  to  pass  a 
tough  trade  bill,  to  show  the  world, 
particularly  our  allied  trading  part- 
ners, first,  that  America  will  no  longer 
be  a  patsy  and  that  we  are  not  bluff- 
ing, that  America  has  had  it  with  ev- 
eryone else  practicing  unfair  trade 
practices  and  surpluses  while  we  keep 
our  markets  open  and  practice  free 
tride;  and.  simply,  that  America  is  not 
gCHng  to  take  it  anymore. 

Tes,  we  have  to  clean  up  our  act. 
too.  like  dealing  with  our  budget  defi- 
cili  the  dollar  and  becoming  more  com- 
petitive. That  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  status  quo  should  continue, 
wliich  Is  Americans  losing  jobs  and  the 
Uiiited  States  pUing  huge  trade  defi- 
cifiB.  Let  there  be  an  equal  plajing 
f idd  and  fair  trading  system. 

|ir.  Speaker,  our  trading  partners  do 
not  think  we  are  serious.  They  think 
thfeit  like  in  the  past  that  the  United 
S^tes  is  bluffing  and  we  will  ultimate- 
ly blink. 

Let  us  show  that  the  United  States 
is  ^rious.  Doing  nothing  Is  worse  than 
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war.  The  positive  alternative  is 
bill. 


trtde 

TBK  1  iXSSACB— TRADE  LEADERSHIP  HEEDED 

For  too  many  years  the  United 
States  has  been  drifting  in  troubled 
intemattional  trade  waters.  Instead  of 
leading  the  country  in  the  direction  of 
improved  competitiveness,  the  admin- 
istratio|i  has  been  dragging  its  feet.  By 
waitinfl  for  a  trade  crisis  to  develop, 
the  administration  is  guilty  of  malign 
neglect  of  its  responsibilities  to  protect 
American  industries  and  American 
Jobs  against  unfair  trading  practices 
overseas. 

tRAOE  BILL  NOT  PROTECTIONIST 

The  pUl  seeks  to  open  markets,  not 
close  them.  It  seeks  to  force  negotia- 
tions tz>  reduce  and  eliminate  trade 
barriers,  not  erect  them. 

Through  new  education  initiatives, 
worker:  retraining  and  readjustment 
programs  and  other  critical  policy  in- 
novations, the  trade  bill  will  make  the 
United  States  competitive  again  in 
world  markets. 

The  economic  vitality  and  national 
security  of  the  United  States  demand 
a  mor^  effective  and  assertive  trade 
postur^.  H.R.  3  provides  the  necessary 
mix  of  creative  new  approaches  to 
help  u«  adjust  to  new  realities  in  the 
international  marketplace. 

AU  eountries  will  benefit  from  a 
more  open,  fairer  world  trading 
system  This  bill  will  help  set  the  stage 
for  f re«  t  and  fairer  trade. 

AMERIC  IN  JOBS  AND  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  AT 
STAKE 

Somd  argue  that  the  best  policy  is  to 
wait  and  see  if  the  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar  will  bring  about  an  im- 
proved balance  of  payments  position 
for  thf  United  States.  That  may  be 
like  wtttting  for  Godo.  We  can't  afford 
a  wait-and-see  approach.  American 
Jobs,  American  industries,  American 
farms->-indeed.  the  American  future- 
are  at  Stake  in  this  trade  debate. 

The  question  is:  Are  we  going  to 
move  ^rward  or  be  satisfied  with  fur- 
ther drift  and  continued  indecision? 
Those  who  worry  about  a  trade  war 
should  be  more  concerned  about  inac- 
tion titan  about  taking  the  positive 
steps  c  >ntained  in  H.R.  3.  If  we  contin- 
ue to  c  rift,  if  American  Jobs  and  facto- 
ries coatinue  to  be  sacrificed  because 
of  misiruided  policies,  then  the  public 
might  well  rise  up  and  demand  protec- 
tion even  if  the  result  would  be  a  trade 
war.  We  haven't  yet  reached  that 
point,  and  that's  why  this  is  the  time 
to  act. 

The  j  record-breaking,  $170  billion 
trade  deficit  resulted  from  a  6-year 


policy 


declans  that  the  United  States  will  no 


longer 
unfair 


appease 
trade. 


ROW  THE  GEPHARDT  AMENDMENT  WORKS 

Step  1:  Countries  with  huge  bilateral 
trade  lurpluses  are  placed  on  a  list  of 


of  trade  appeasement.  H.R.  3 


those  who  engage  in 


"excessive  surplus  countries"— coun- 
tries which  export  75  percent  more  to 
the  U.S.  than  they  import. 

Step  2:  USTR  examines  the  trading 
practices  of  each  excessive  surplus 
country  to  determine  whether  that 
country  has  a  pattern  of  unfair  trade 
practices  which  has  a  significant  ad- 
verse effect  on  U.S.  trade— unwarrant- 
ed trade  surplus  countries. 

Step  3:  A  6-month  negotiating  period 
begins  with  excessive  and  unwarranted 
surplus  countries. 

Successful  negotiation:  USTR  will 
reevaluate  on  a  yearly  basis  whether 
that  coimtry  has  eliminated  its  unfair 
trading  practices.  If  so.  no  further 
action  is  required. 

Unsuccessful  negotiation:  The  U.S. 
will  retaliate  dollar-for-dollar  against 
the  value  of  the  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices which  that  country  maintains, 
(same  as  Ways  &  Means  bill). 

Step  4:  A  yearly  reevaluation  of  the 
practices  of  that  country  would  occur 
to  determine  whether  it  has  In  fact 
eliminated  its  unfair  trading  practices 
and  whether  an  excess  surplus  re- 
mains. 

Step  5:  If  that  coimtry  falls  to  elimi- 
nate its  unfair  trading  practices  and 
still  has  a  huge  surplus,  it  would  be 
faced  with  a  bilateral  surplus  reduc- 
tion requirement  of  10  percent  for 
each  of  4  years. 

Companies  Sttpportimg  the  Gephardt 
Amendment 

Aetna  Industries,  Allied-Signal,  Anchors- 
wan  Division,  Harvard  Industries,  A.O. 
Smith  Corporation.  Armtek  Corporation, 
Blackstone  Corporation.  Central  Transport, 
Chrysler  Corporation.  Collins  and  Aikman, 
Colt  Industries,  Creative  Industries  Group, 
Day  CO  Products  Co.,  Dearlwm  Fabricating 
and  Engineering, 

Detroit  Plastics  and  Molding  Company, 
Dollar  Corporation.  Eagle  Picher,  Eaton 
Corporation,  Electroloy  Corporation,  Essex 
Specialty  Products.  Fawn  Industries,  Feder- 
al Mogul,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Gates 
Rubl}er,  Gerson  International,  Glolie  Indus- 
tries, ITM, 

Keeler  Brass,  Kelsey  Hayes,  Kuhlman 
Plastics  Group,  Knusaga  Corporation. 
Lapeer  Metal  Products,  Lear  Siegler,  Lec- 
tron  Products,  LTV,  MilUken,  Molex,  Inc.. 
Motorola,  Michigan  Precision  Industries, 
Inc.,  National  Industries, 

National  Intergroup,  Oxford  Speaker  Co., 
Parr  Manufacturing,  Plumley  Companies, 
PPG  Inc.,  Seton  Corr>oratlon,  Sheller  Globe, 
Smith,  Hlnchman  &  Grylls,  Standard  Prod- 
ucts, Teleflex,  USX,  Walker  Manufacturing, 
Wabash  Alloys  Division,  Avondale  Indus- 
tries, Inc. 


D  1950 
EXPORT  TASK  FORCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNETA).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentlemaai  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Alexander]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  begun  detute  on  a  major,  trade  and 
International  economic  polkry  reform  bill. 
American  workers.  Industries,  businesses,  ttie 


wtiole  Nation,  urgently  needs  this  reform  legis- 
latton. 

Ttie  House  Export  Task  Force,  under  the 
leadership  of  Its  current  chairman,  Don 
BONKER,  has  been  in  ttie  forefront  of  ttie  ef- 
forts to  formulate  and  bring  to  the  House  this 
broad-t>ased  and  compretiensive  legislation. 

I  believe  It  will  be  helpful  to  all  Memt)ers  to 
have  information  on  the  history  and  some  of 
the  actlvtties  of  the  Export  Task  Force.  In  my 
capacity  as  secretary  of  ttie  ETF,  I  offer  ttie 
following  summary  chronology  of  ttie  devetop- 
ment  and  work  of  the  task  force. 

(Thronologt  or  the  Export  Task  Force— 
VS.  House  or  Representatives 

SEPTEMBER  ai,  1978 

Based  on  a  proposal  authored  by  Bill  Al- 
exander, fourteen  Members  of  five  commit- 
tees of  the  Hosue  met  and  formed  the  bipar- 
tisan Export  Task  Force  (ETF).  The  origi- 
nal memt>ers  of  ETF  were:  Dan  Akaka,  Al- 
exander, Johnathan  Bingham,  Barber  Con- 
able.  Thomas  F^ley,  Bill  Frenzel,  Lee  Ham- 
ilton. Jim  Jones,  Stephen  Neal.  Henry 
Reuss,  Jotui  Slacl^  Al  UUman.  Charles 
Vanik,  and  Clement  Zablocki.  Ism?  members 
chose  Alexander  as  chairman. 

They  agreed  that  the  ETF  would  provide 
a  forum  for  all  Meml>ers  of  the  House  who 
are  memljers  of  committees  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  foreign  trade  issues  or  who  have 
an  interest  in  foreign  trade  to  assemble  reg- 
ularly to  share  information,  ideas,  and  goals 
on  how  l)est  to  resolve  foreign  trade  mat- 
ters.   

Other  early  members  of  the  ETF  includ- 
ed: Les  AuCoin,  Don  Bonker,  Tony  Coelho, 
Sam  Gibbons,  John  LaFalce.  GilUs  Long, 
Fred  Richmond,  and  Ike  Skelton. 

EARLY,  1979 

ETF  worked  with  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
arrange  a  series  of  dinner/seminars  on 
international  trade  issues. 

FEBRUARY  37.  1979 

CRS/ETF  held  the  first  seminar,  "The 
U.S.  Trade  Deficit:  Diagnosis  and  Perscrip- 
tions."  Speakers  were:  Ralph  Bryant,  a 
senior  fellow  with  the  Brookings  Institution 
and  Larry  Pox,  Vice  President  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers. The  moderator  was  Al  Relfman, 
a  CRS  senior  specialist  in  international  eco- 
nomics. 

JUNE  13,  1979 

The  second  CHIS/ETF  seminar/dinner  was 
held.  John  Balison.  of  Ingersoll-Rand  and 
Vincent  Rocque.  director  of  the  Anti-lwy- 
cott  Compliance  staff,  were  the  principal 
speakers  for  the  program  titled  "Federal 
Export  Policies  and  Programs".  (George  Hol- 
liday.  a  CRS  International  trade  and  finance 
analyst  was  the  moderator. 

JULY  31,  1979 

Arthur  Downey,  former  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  East-West 
Trade,  and  John  Hardt,  CRS  senior  special- 
ist in  Soviet  economics,  were  the  principal 
speakers  for  the  third  dinner/seminar. 
Again.  George  Holllday,  was  moderator. 

SEPTEMBER  38,  1979 

The  fourth  in  the  CB&fETF  series  was 
"The  Department  of  Trade  Proposals".  The 
speakers  were  Eric  Hlrschhom  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Bill  Morgan  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  Bob 
Russell  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Url>an  Affairs. 


NOVEMBER  37,  1979 

"Agricultural  Export  Potential"  was  the 
subject  of  the  fifth  CRS/ETF  seminar.  The 
speakers  were  William  R.  Pearce,  corporate 
vice  president  of  Cargill,  Inc.,  and  Alan  Mid- 
daugh,  president  of  the  n.S.  Meat  Export 
Federation.  James  H.  Starkey,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  served  sa 
moderator. 

LATE  1979 

ETF  memliers  decided  to  continue  their 
work  with  breakfast,  lunch,  or  dinner  ses- 
sions to  discuss  issues  pertinent  to  foreign 
trade.  Jonathan  Bingham  briefed  ETF 
memtiers  and  staff  on  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  Amendments  of  1979  and  led  a 
solid  block  of  support  for  his  efforts  on  this 
legislation. 

FEBRUARY  30,  1980 

ETF  meml)ers  were  briefed  by  Hert*  Seid- 
man,  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Trade  Development,  on  her  plans 
for  improving  U.S.  activities  in  international 
trade. 

rSBRUART  31,  1980 

Reginald  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Export  Council,  briefed  ETF  mem- 
l>ers  on  PEC  activities  and  interests.  This 
led  to  increased  PEC-congressional  coopera- 
tion on  such  issues  as  shippers  export  decla- 
rations. Implementations  of  multi-lateral 
trade  agreements,  and  normalization  of 
trade  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Ctiina. 

MAY  30,  1980 

ETF  memt>ers  discussed  export  trading 
company  legislation  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Export  Caucus,  which  had  l>een 
organized  In  late  1979.  Also  present  to  dis- 
cuss the  Presidential  Administration's  posi- 
tion on  the  legislation  were  Robert  Hera- 
stein,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
International  Trade,  and  Robert  Hormats. 
Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

JUNE  36.  1980 

Herta  Seidman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Trade  Development,  briefed 
ETF  meml>ers  on  the  steps  the  Department 
of  Commerce  was  taking  to  promote  trade 
development. 

1979-1980 

Reports  on  the  work  of  the  Export  Task 
Force  were  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  to  make  the  information  available  to 
Meml>ers  of  Congress  and  the  public. 

EARLY,  1981 

ETF  memkters  Sam  Gibt>ons,  E>on  Bonker, 
John  LaFalce,  and  Les  AuColn  Introduced 
export  trading  company  legislation.  ETF 
memliers  viewed  the  legislation  as  a  means 
or  providing  small  and  medium-sized  compa- 
nies with  the  capacity  and  resources  to 
enter  the  export  trade  arena. 

march  3,  1981 

Don  Bonker  liecame  ETF's  second  ctiair- 
man. succeeding  Bill  Alexander.  Other  offi- 
cers named  were:  Les  AuColn,  first  vice 
chairman:  Bill  Frenzel,  second  vice  ctiair- 
man, and  BUI  Alexander,  secretary. 

1981 

Under  Ctiairman  Bonker's  leaderstilp  the 
ETF  moved  into  its  next  phase  of  develop- 
ment. It  established  its  own  funding  base, 
acquired  separate  staff  and  prepared  for  an 
Increased  educational  and  legislative  role.  A 
comprehensive  export  entiancement  agenda 
was  outlined:  it  was  expanded  during  the 
period  extending  into  1987. 
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IMl  TO  THB  PBBSXIIT 

ETP  continued  its  role  of  providing  a 
forum  for  dlacuarion  via  breakfast  meetings 
wtth  cabinet  membera,  industry  representa- 
tlves  and  leading  academics. 

itts 
KIT  hired  a  full-time  executive  director. 

IMS  TO  THB  PBKSBR 

In  Its  new  role  as  a  con«rea»lonal  think- 
tank  on  trade  Issues,  the  ETF  publishes  a 
newsletter  which  circulates  which  has 
become  a  valuable  source  of  information  to 
ETF  memben  and  within  the  Washington 
trade  community  and  has  published  nimter- 
ous  studlet  and  repents  which  have  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  trade  debate,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  export  promotion.   

The  publications  and  meetings  which  ETF 
has  produced  and  sponsored  have  contribut- 
ed slgnUieanUy  to  the  process  which 
Isought  about  House  passage  of  major  trade 
legislation  in  1986  and  which  has  brought 
the  House  to  Its  early  1987  consideration  of 
Hit  3,  the  Trade  and  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987. 

1»81-1»ST 

Amnng  the  successes  ETF  experienced 
with  the  agenda  formulated  in  1981  and 
modified  as  developments  warranted  include 
the  f <dlowing 

The  Export  Trading  C(xnpany  Act:  Enact- 
ment into  law  of  this  act  has  provided  the 
basis  for  the  long-term  restructuring  of  the 
nation's  exporting  strategy  to  Include  great- 
er participation  by  small  and  medium-sized 
companies  in  addition  to  major  corpora- 
Uims.  

Export  financing:  ETF  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  work  which  has  kept  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  a  vital  export  assistance  facili- 
ty, open  and  providing  U.S.  exporters  with 
the  financial  aid  they  desperately  need. 

Export  omtrols:  ETF  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  effort  to  bring  rationality  to  the  export 
control  process  so  UJS.  firms  are  not  pun- 
ished for  innovation  and  technological  lead- 
ership. The  recent  National  Academic  of 
Sciences  report  on  export  controls  noted 
that  excessive  U.S.  controls  are  costing  the 
United  States  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Export  promotion:  The  U.S.  lags  far 
behind  other  major  industrialized  counties 
in  providing  official  assistance  to  firms 
doing  business  overseas.  ETF  has  given  sup- 
port to  rectify  this  situation  and  drafted  key 
export  promotion  sections  of  H.R.  3,  Trade 
and  International  Economic  Policy  Reform 
Act  of  1987.  

Export  tax  incentives:  ETF  was  instru- 
mental in  developing  and  promoting  the 
Foreign  Sales  Corporation  (FSC)  legislation 
now  in  effect,  which  aids  V&.  exporters  gain 
a  tax  break  equivalent  to  that  enjoyed  by 
exporters  in  countries  which  have  value 
added  taxes.  This  became  necessary  after 
the  Domestic  International  Sales  Corpora- 
tion (DISC)  was  ruled  illegal  by  the  General 
Agreements  on  Tariff  and  Trade  (OATT) 
body.         

Current  ETF  officers  and  members:  ETF 
began  as  a  bipartisan  organization  in  its 
leadership  and  its  membership.  It  continues 
today  as  a  bipartisan  task  force. 

The  current  officers  are:  Don  Bonker, 
chairman:  Bill  Prenzel.  Sam  Gibbons,  and 
Doug  Bereuter.  vice  chairmen;  and  Bill  Al- 
exander, secretary. 

Executive  Committee  members  include: 
Dan  Akaka.  Beryl  Anthony.  E>oug  Barnard, 
Helen  Dellch  BenUey,  Ronald  Coleman, 
SUvio  Conte,  Norm  Dicks,  Dan  OUckman, 
Ralph  HaU,  Barbara  KenneUy.  John  Miller. 


abers  include:  Gary  Ackerson,  Doug 
Apdegate,  Les  Aspin,  Les  AuCoin,  Howard 
Berinan.  Robert  Borskl,  Jack  Buechner, 
Rod  Chandler,  Tony  Coelho,  William 
Coyne,  Larry  Craig,  Bernard  Dwyer,  Dennis 
Eck|jt,  Don  Edwards,  Ben  E^rdreich, 
Ed^tard  Feighan,  Tomas  Foley,  Barney 
Frank.  Frank  Guarini,  Andy  Ireland,  Ed 
Jenains,  Nancy  Johnson,  Marcy  Kaptur, 
Gemld  Kleczka,  Jim  Kolbe,  Peter  Kost- 
master,  Robert  Lagomarsino,  Sander  Levin, 
Mllc£  Lowry,  Lyim  Martin,  Matthew  Marti- 
nez, Nicholas  Mavroules,  Jan  Meyers,  Dan 
Mica.  Joe  Moakley,  Alan  Mollohan,  Sid 
Moikison,  Stephen  Neal,  Heiu-y  Nowak, 
Mam  Rose  Dakar,  Michael  Oxley,  Wayne 
Owsis,  Don  Pease,  Thomas  Petri,  Nick  Joe 
Ral^,  Robert  Roe,  Toby  Roth,  Ike  Skel- 
ton,  R.  Lindsay  Thomas,  Guy  Vander  Jagt, 
Wea  Watklns,  George  Wortley,  and  Ron 
Wyden. 

Iture:  As  the  Export  Task  Force  moves 
I  its  tenth  year  of  service  It  will  be  ad- 
ding such  issues  as  trade  reorgEuiization 
the  federal  government  and  ways  of 
;  an  effective  export  promotion  part- 
ilp  with  newly-active  state  and  local 
lents. 


ENEURINO  THE  COMPETITIVE- 
NESS  OF  OUR  SMALL  BUSINESS 
SflCTOR 

T^ie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  ptevlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  I>PALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dra- 
matic deterioration  of  our  trade  posi- 
tion has,  for  some  time  now,  been  a 
matter  of  critical  concern.  Yet,  up  to 
this  point,  there  has  been  a  serious 
gap  in  the  trade  debate. 

Our  small-  and  mid-size  companies 
are  key  sources  of  economic  growth 
and  adjustment.  Yet  their  unique  con- 
cerns have  remained  largely  unad- 
dreised.  I  am.  therefore,  very  pleased 
that  today  the  House  is  giving  atten- 
tion and  focus  to  these  important  con- 
certs in  the  trade  bill. 

Stnall-  and  mid-sized  companies  ac- 
count for  half  of  our  private  work- 
force, produce  half  of  our  gross  domes- 
tic product,  and  have  created  nearly 
twd  thirds  of  the  new  jot)s  of  the  last 
decfide.  These  companies  are  the  driv- 
ing forces  behind  many  of  our  ad- 
vanpes  in  technology. 

Three  quarters  of  America's  great 
corporations  rely  on  small  firms  as 
sun>llers,  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  customers.  Entrepreneurs  have 
spawned  new  businesses,  indeed  whole 
indiistries,  whUe  bigger  firms  have 
often  not  been  flexible  and  innovative 
enojugh  to  meet  the  competition.  The 
success  of  many  of  our  mid-sized 
grotrth  companies  establishes  that 
U.3.  industries— whether  manufactur- 
ing; services,  or  high  technology— can 
meet  the  challenge  of  international 
competition. 

Btit  the  potential  of  small-  and  mid- 
sized companies  to  continue  to  contrib- 
ute* to  the  growth  of  the  American 
eco  lomy  and  the  overall  international 
con  ipetltiveness  of  the  United  States  is 


increasingly  at  risk.  Small  firms  which 
try  to  export  often  face  bewildering 
bureauqracies  and  byzantine  regula- 
tions. Elifficulties  in  acquiring  and  ap- 
plying new  technologies  inhibit 
growth  ^d  revitallzation. 

Capital  formation  is  inadequate.  Few 
mechanisms  foster  investment  in 
smaller  firms  and  these  firms  are 
largely  I  ignored  by  the  institutions 
that  dominate  banking  and  finance. 
Smaller  manufacturing  firms  are  dis- 
appearing as  U.S.  multinationals  rely 
increasingly  on  a  foreign  subcontrac- 
tor basej. 

In  redent  years,  we  have  been  focus- 
ing lardely  on  preventing  further  ero- 
sion oflour  trade  position.  But  it  is 
time  also  to  look  forward  and  take 
positive  steps  to  provide  the  environ- 
ment inl  which  the  U.S.  companies  can 
flourishc  to  rethink  the  potential  of 
entrepreneurs  and  small-  and  mid-size 
companies  as  forces  for  economic 
growth;|  and  to  help  provide  the  com- 
petitive; environment  In  which  that 
growth  pan  occur. 

The  dollcy  initiatives  that  focus  on 
our  laricer  corporations,  however  im- 
portant, often  do  not  deal  with  many 
of  the  legitimate  concerns  of  oiu* 
small-  {nd  mid-size  companies.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  competitive  small  busi- 
ness sec  tor,  public  policy  must  address 
its  nee^ls  as  well.  We  must  expand 
export  (ipportunlties;  minimize  impedi- 
ments to  the  growth  of  smaller,  inno- 
vative firms;  facilitate  technology 
transfei;  increase  access  to  long-term 
capital;  and,  generally,  create  the  con- 
ditions that  foster  innovation  and 
business  development. 

If  we  tire  to  work  our  way  out  of  our 
current  debtor  status,  we  need  not 
only  to  reduce  our  trade  deficit,  but  to 
actually  achieve  a  trade  surplus.  Eco- 
nomic experts  argue  that  we  must 
have  export-led  growth  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  standard  of  living. 

Yet,  9t  the  same  time.  Government 
studies  I  have  indicate  that  30,000  or 
more  si4aller  U.S.  firms  have  the  clear 
potential  to  move  into  international 
markets  but  are  not  doing  so.  The 
Committtee  on  Small  Business  believes 
that  actualizing  the  trading  potential 
of  thesQ  firms  is  essential  to  achieving 
the  export-led  growth  necessary  to 
sectire  qur  economic  futiu%. 

It  is  t|iie  that  most  small  businesses 
wiU  notJ  be  involved  in  exporting.  But 
given  ttie  challenge  that  we  face,  it  is 
not  un-ealistic  to  set  ourselves  the 
goal  of  doubling  the  number  of  small 
businesji  exporters  and  the  dollar 
volume  of  exports  by  small  businesses 
over  thi  \  next  decade. 

In  acjdition,  we  must  improve  the 
ability  >f  our  smaller  manufacturing 
firms  tq  meet  increased  competition  in 
the  doniestic  market.  The  introduction 
of  new  technologies  is  key  to  this 
effort.  3ut  the  typical  small  business 
is   facing   a   "technology   application 
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gap".  For  a  large  number  of  smaller 
firms,  acquiring  knowledge  of  techno- 
logical solutions  or  applications  is  dan- 
gerously haphazard.  Many  small  com- 
panies are  not  even  aware  of  new  tech- 
nologies which  could  be  used  to  in- 
crease productivity  and/or  reduce 
costs. 

The  small  business  title  to  H.R.  3 
amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  in- 
crease the  acess  of  small  businesses  to 
existing  export  promotion  programs 
and  provide  for  the  creation  of  new 
and  innovative  export  promotion  and 
technology  transfer  programs  directed 
at  small  business  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  It  will  also  increase  the 
access  of  smaller  firms  to  long-term 
capital  for  the  investment  in  new 
plant  and  equipment  that  is  essential 
to  our  meeting  foreign  competition  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  small  business  title  was  biparti- 
san in  its  formulation  and  has  elicited 
substantial  bipartisan  support.  Thirty- 
seven  of  the  44  members  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  are  cosponsors  of 
the  legislation.  I  ask  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  small  business  title 
of  H.R.  3  when  the  vote  is  taken. 


TRADE  BILL  PROMOTES  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cooper).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Price]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  today  to  rise  in 
support  of  title  XIII  of  H.R.  3,  the 
Small  Business  Trade  and  Competi- 
tiveness Act.  suid  I  applaud  the  efforts 
of  Chairman  John  LaFalce  in  working 
with  other  members  of  the  Smsdl  Busi- 
ness Committee  to  add  this  important 
and  needed  provision  to  the  Omnibus 
Trade  bill. 

Small  business  has  created  nearly 
two  thirds  of  our  country's  new  jobs  in 
the  last  decade,  and  many  of  the  ad- 
vances in  our  Nation's  technology  can 
be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  small 
businesses.  SmaU  businesses  are  a 
growing,  vibrant  part  of  our  economy 
and  we  need  to  chaiuiel  this  energy 
into  the  expansion  of  our  overseas 
markets  and  the  reduction  of  our 
trade  deficits. 

The  small  business  provisions  in  the 
trade  bill  expand  our  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  international  economy  in  a 
nimiber  of  ways.  First,  it  enlarges  the 
mandate  of  the  Office  of  International 
Trade,  within  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, to  include  the  promotion 
of  sales  opportunities  for  small  busi- 
ness goods  and  services  abroad.  It  also 
requires  the  Office  to  aid  export  fi- 
nancing for  small  businesses  by  ag- 
gressively marketing  existing  SBA  and 
Elxport-Import  Bank  export  financing 
programs,   and   to   provide   help   for 


small  businesses  with  the  processing  of 
loan  applications. 

Second,  it  gives  the  Small  Business 
Development  Centers  [SBDC's]  explic- 
it instructions  to  develop  export  pro- 
motion and  technology  transfer  for 
small  businesses.  SpecificaUy,  SBDCs 
should  provide  management  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  small  businesses  in 
these  areas  and  serve  as  an  active  in- 
formation and  dissemination  service 
delivery  mechanism  for  existing  trade 
promotion,  trade  finance,  trade  adjust- 
ment and  trade  data  (x>llection  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  any  Small  Business 
Development  Center  can  apply  for  an 
additional  grant  to  be  used  solely  for 
the  development  and  enhancement  of 
exports  by  small  business  concerns. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  because  it  recognizes 
the  partnership  which  needs  to  be 
strengthened  between  our  universities 
and  small  businesses.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Center  in  my  dis- 
trict already  worlcs  effectively  with 
both  universities  and  small  businesses 
and  this  bill  will  help  to  enhance  and 
promote  these  ties. 

Finally,  these  provisions  aid  the  cap- 
ital formation  of  small  businesses  in- 
volved with  exporting  by  authorizing  a 
new  guaranteed  loan  program  for  the 
purchase  of  plant  and  equipment  used 
in  the  production  of  goods  and  services 
sold  overseas.  We  all  recognize  the 
problems  small  businesses  face  in  ob- 
taining capital  and  this  is  a  good  start 
toward  addressing  these  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  can  pass 
H.R.  3  with  confidence  that  it  realisti- 
cally addresses  the  needs  of  small  busi- 
ness. As  the  Small  Business  Legislative 
Council  recently  wrote  about  this  leg- 
islation: "The  biU  contains  sevens 
positive  initiatives  to  enhance  small 
business  position  in  the  export 
market.  If  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives includes  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  as  part  of 
the  trade  bill,  it  will  set  a  tone  for  the 
future  of  small  business  and  interna- 
tional trade  policy." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McKiiTNET  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cooper)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  5  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Member,  at  his  own 
request,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cooper)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  19. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlts  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cooper)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Green  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  (Chandler. 

Mr.  McMnxAN  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  DioGuARDi. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cooper)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Torres. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rtile.  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  853.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker 

HJl.  14.  An  act  to  designate  certain  river 
aecmenta  in  New  Jersey  as  study  rivers  for 
potential  Inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and 
aoenic  river  system,  and 

HJt  1903.  An  act  to  amend  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  to  permit  States  to  set  aside  in  a  spe- 
ctel  trust  fund  up  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
annual  State  funds  from  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Land  Reclamation  Fund  for  expendi- 
ture in  the  future  for  purposes  of  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation,  and  for  other  pur- 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
PE9<NT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  pjn.)  under  its  pre- 
vious order,  the  House  adjourned  imtil 
tomorrow.  Wednesday,  April  29,  1987, 
at  lOaan. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  ^;>eaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1366.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  to 
Japan  for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost 
$50  million  or  more,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C 
118  (96  Stat.  1388);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1367.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (SbipbuQding  and  Logistics).  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  transmitting  notification 
of  the  plan  to  study  the  conversion  of  vari- 
ous functions  to  contractor  performance  at 
several  locations,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304 
nt.;  to  the  C<Nnmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

1368.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  chap- 
ter 38  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  with 
reject  to  Joint  duty  management  policies 
for  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1269.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  eliminate 
general  or  flag  officer  grade  requirements 
from  certain  statutory  positions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1270.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  cur- 
rent excess  interest  provision  of  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  Program,  pursuant  to 
Public  lAW  99-498;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  iMttor. 

1271.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal 


years  1988  through  1990.  pursuant  to  31 
D.9.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

1S72.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
t&r)r  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  bropoeed  anti-terrorism  training  courses 
to  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  Govem- 
meiit  of  Guatemala,  pursuant  to  FAA,  sec- 
Uoa  574(a)<l)  (97  SUt.  972);  to  the  Commit- 
teejon  Foreign  Affairs. 

Ift73.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting Transmittal  No.  02-87,  concerning  a 
proposed  memorandum  of  understanding 
witm  the  Governments  of  Germany,  United 
Kiagdom,  France.  Spain,  Canada,  and  Italy 
fori  the  cooperative  development  and  pro- 
dudtion  of  modular  standoff  weapons 
[MPOW],  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2767(f);  to 
thq  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1174.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  E>efense 
Seairity  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
noofication  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Fopce's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  to  Japan 
fori  defense  articles  and  services  (Transmit- 
tal!  No.  87-18),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
277jB(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 

1375.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tarr  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
erianental  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of 
political  contributions  by  Nicholas  Piatt,  of 
the'  District  of  Columbia,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary-designate 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines;  Samuel 
B.  Thomsen,  of  California.  U.S.  Representa- 
tive-designate to  the  Republic  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands;  Fred  J.  Eckert,  of  Virginia, 
Ambassador-designate  during  the  tenure  of 
his  service  as  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  Agencies  for  P<x)d  and  Agri- 
culture in  Rome,  and  members  of  their  fam- 
Uies.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(bK2);  to  the 
Co)  imittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1!  176.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
vis*  r  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
Stt^,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agitements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.ac.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1377.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of 
proposed  refunds  of  offshore  lease  revenues 
in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  1339(b); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfftUrs. 

li78.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  ISth  annual 
report  on  the  operations  under  adopted  cri- 
teria for  coordinated  long-range  operation 
of  Colorado  River  reservoirs  for  the  preced- 
ing Colorado  River  compact  water  year,  and 
protfected  operation  for  the  current  year, 
puiuant  to  43  VS.C.  1552(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1^79.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  1987  update  for 
the  national  plan  for  research  in  mining  and 
mineral  resources,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
98-409,  section  9(e):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1380.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary,  Legislative  and  Intergovernmen- 
tal Affairs,  E>epartment  of  State,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Department's  views  on 
the  proposed  incorporation  of  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  1290  into  the  bill  HJl.  3;  to  the 
Cofunittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

1281.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Trfnsportation,    transmitting    the    urban 
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mass  transportation  administration  quarter- 
ly report  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  I986.  pursuant  to  49  UJ3.C.  app. 
1603(h)<]l);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1282.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting informational  copies  of  lease  prospec- 
tuses at  various  locations,  pursuant  to  40 
U.S.C.  606(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1283.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
authority  to  offset  Federal  income  tax  re- 
funds against  nontax  debts  owed  to  Federal 
agencies  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  [ 

1284.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior]  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed fii>al  5- Year  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
[DCS]  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Program  for 
mid-198Y  through  mid-1992  and  the  analyses 
on  whi<^  it  is  based;  in  addition,  the  re- 
sponses to  comments  on  the  draft  proposed 
final  program  for  OCS  leasing  offshore  Cali- 
fornia area  also  enclosed,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  99-691,  and  42  U.S.C.  1344(d);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1285.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Director;  The  White  House  Conference  for 
a  Drug  jvee  America,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Itatus  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence for;  a  Drug  Free  America,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  99-570;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary,  Education  and  Labor, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1286.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Managecnent  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
draft  (if  proposed  legislation  entitled. 
"Health  Insurance  and  Payment  Verifica- 
tion Act:  of  1987;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Wayi  and  Means,  Eiiergy  and  Commerce 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Education  and 
Labor,  ^'^cd  Services,  and  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
BTTJ.S     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS 
PUBIIC 
TIONS 

Unde^  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  comknittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing,  and  reference  to 
the  prober  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  152.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1748,  a  bill  to 
authorise  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  for  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  100-68).  Referred  to 
the  Houfie  Calendar. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  1226.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  re- 
quire the  appointment  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Food  and  Drugs  to  be  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation  (Rept.  100-70).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of 'the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  H.R. 
1307.  A  biU  to  amend  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code,  t^  require  the  President  to  submit 
with  his  budget  an  analysis  of  its  impact  on 
international  competitiveness  of  United 
States  business  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments riosition,  and  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Qudget  Act  of  1974  to  require  that  a 


similar  analysis  be  included  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  each 
House  of  Congress  which  accompanies  each 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget:  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  100-71,  Pt.  1).  Or- 
dered to  be  printecL 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Clerk: 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  o/AprU  27,  1987] 
[The  following  action  occurred  on  April  25, 
19S7] 
HJt.  1205.  The  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  discharged,  referred  to  the 
Committee   of   the   Whole   House   on   the 
State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bQls  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDAIX>:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  921.  A  bill  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  appropriate  mini- 
mum altitude  for  aircraft  flying  over  Na- 
tional Park  System  units;  with  amendments, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  April  29,  1987,  for  consideration 
of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments as  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  pursuant  to  clause  l(p),  rule  X. 
(Rept.  100-69,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  nile  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARR: 

H.R.  2181.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  of 
1975  pertaining  to  fuel  economy  standards 
for  automobiles  and  light  trucks:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  2182.  A  bill  to  make  minor  substan- 
tive and  technical  amendments  to  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLIPPO  (for  himself,  Bi4r. 
McCuHDT,  Mr.  RoBDtTS,  Mr.  Moirr- 
GOKERT,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska, 
Mr.  BoNER  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gtm- 
DERSOH,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  OuM,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Jokes  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Dowmey  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Kenneixy,  Mr.  Berextteh. 
Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Swut,  Mr. 
Browh  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
DowDT  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  DomiEL- 
LY,  Mr.  LiGHTTOOT,  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Quillem,  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Perkihs,  Mr.  Taixon, 
Mr.  Hetiier,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Hock- 
ABT,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Erdreich,  Mr.  VAifSER  Jact,  Mr. 
Rangil,  Mr.  Slattert,  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Amthohy,  Mr.  Lkath  of 


Texas,  Mr.  Dyson,   Mr.   McGrath. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Cuhcer. 
Mr.    Madican,    Mr.    GvKHitii,    Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich,  Mr.   Lewis   of   Georgia,   Mr. 
Rowland   of   Georgia,   Mr.   Coyne, 
Mr.    Harris,    Mr.    Callahan,    Mr. 
Pi(3CLE,  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Guckman, 
Iflr.    Staixings,    Mr.    Schxoze,    Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Engusk. 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Daub,  and 
Mr.  Chandler): 
H.R.  2183.  A  bill  to  provide  for  computing 
the  amount  of  the  deductions  allowed  to 
rural  mail  carriers  for  use  of  their  automo- 
biles; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H.R.  2184.  A  bill  to  review  and  determine 
the   impact   of    Indian   tribal    taxation   on 
Indian  reservations  and  residents,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2185.  A  bill  to  provide  for  nondis- 
criminatory   taxation    of    non-Indians    by 
Indian  tribes,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   PORTER   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,   Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Cuncer.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
BusTAMANTE,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Owens. 
of     New     York,     Mr.     Evans,     Mt. 
Kolter.    Mr.    Martinez.    Mr.    Fish, 
hlr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  MruME,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Towns,  Ms. 
Kaptur,    Mr.    Buechner,    and    Mr. 
Matsui): 
HJi.  2186.  A  bill  to  require  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  provide  for  medical  ex- 
aminations and  counseling  for  overseas  vol- 
unteer support   personnel  who  served   in 
Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
an's Affairs.         

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  2187.  A  bill  relating  to  the  testing 
for,  and  reduction  of,  radon  in  homes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    STARK    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Byron,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Stenholm, 
and  Mr.  Wise): 
H.R.  2188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  certain 
charities  which  solicit  contributions  from 
the  public  to  use  at  least  half  of  their  gross 
revenues  for  charitable  activities  within  a 
year  after  receipt  and  to  require  persons 
who  solicit  charitable  contributions  by  mail 
to  disclose  certain  information  in  such  so- 
licitations;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SWIPT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison or  Washington,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Boulter.  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Combest.  Mr.  Craig. 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 
Mr.  Stallings,  and  Mr.  Wyden): 
H.R.  2189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to  suspend  the  site 


characterization  process,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  2190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  internal  revenue  laws 
and  the  collection  practices  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  to  further  protect  the 
rights  of  taxpayers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VALENTINE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RnxER.  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.    Perkins.    Mr.    Dymally.    Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Scheuer): 
KM.  2191.  A  bill  to  advance  the  national 
leadership  in  semiconductor  technology,  to 
establish  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Semiconductors,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   Davis   of  Michigan,   Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Lent): 
H.R.  2192.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  export  trade  of  the  United  States 
through  development  and  the  use  of  vessels 
as  mobile  trade  fairs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RriTER): 
H.J.  Res.  259.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
the  April  1986  accident  at  the  Chernobyl 
nuclear  power  plant  in  the  Soviet  Union;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DioGUARDI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  the  DARE  Program  for  its  con- 
tributions to  the  fight  against  drug  and  al- 
cohol  abuse:   to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  HI.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  continued  unemployment  of  more  than 
8.000,000  Americans  is  inhumane  and  is  a  di- 
lemma that  must  be  treated  as  a  national 
priority;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

56.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Delegates.  Second  OlbiU  Era  Kelu- 
lau  (Palau  National  Congress),  relative  to 
the  distribution  of  war  claims  awards  to  Mi- 
cronesian  Claimants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

57.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  transfer 
of  certain  unclaimed  property  back  to  the 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

58.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  efforts 
of  the  State  to  acquire  gradually  its  fair 
share  of  Federal  land;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

59.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Mount  Graham  Astrophysical 
Area:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

60.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Alaska,  relative  to  the  reflag- 
ging  of  foreign  fish  processing  vessels;  to 
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the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

61.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  use  of  the  Olympia  postmaric; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PRIVATE  BILCS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

HJi.  ai93.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Howard 
W.  Waite;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Bv  Mr  CHAIRMAN* 
nJL  2194.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathy 
Butler  and  Chariotte  James;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
HJI.  3195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Carney;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHTTTAKER: 
HJI.  2196.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miyuki 
Inoue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  12:  BCr.  Flakk,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Obey. 
Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lukkh,  Mr. 
TKapicaiit,  Mr.  HocHBKUwjmm.  Mr.  KsmtE- 
BT,  Mr.  I^ATH  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Early. 

HJl.  22:  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Bodchkr.  Mr. 
PoRTXR.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
HuoBxs,  Mr.  Wyuk,  Mr.  McEwkn,  and  Mr. 
Taukk. 

HJi.  33:  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
KoLBB.  Mrs.  JoHRSOM  Of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.McEwxii. 

HJl.  65:  Mrs.  Vucamovich,  Mr.  Gaydos. 
Mr.  ToRRiCELLi.  Mr.  Feighah,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULBS,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr. 
MnmA. 

HJl.  130:  Mr.  Kolter  and  Mr.  EIertel. 

HJl.  162:  Mr.  iJBiiAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Clarke.  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  LipmsKi,  and  Mrs.  Byron. 

HJl.  186:  Mr.  Murtha. 

HJl.  218:  Mr.  Spxnce. 

HJl.  312:  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr.  Valentine. 

HJl.  382:  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Wortley,  and 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  387:  BCrs.  Morxlla. 

HJl.  388:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  McOade,  and  Mr.  Lent. 

HJl.  390:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Hatcher.  ISx. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Hammerschmiiit,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and  Mr.  Borski. 

HJl.  393:  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Manton,  Mi. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  de  la 
Oarza,  Mr.  BiAGoi,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Mrazkk.  Mi.  Martinez,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 

KONNYU,  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  HOWARD, 

Mr.  SCRBUER.  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

HJl.  543:  Mr.  Coyne. 

Hit  588:  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California, 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mis.  CollinsJA-. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Courtbr,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  Espy,  BCr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Porter.    Mr.    »*■»»»»     Mr.    Fawell.    Mr. 


Db  Nun,  Mr.  SwiNDALL,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Fl<rida. 

I  :.R.  621:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Fai  cell.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Mil  inoN.  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

E  ;Jl.  637:  Mr.  Schueite,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Cl)  nger,  and  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 

1  .R.  671:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and 
Mi  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 

I  Jl.  672:  Mr.  Weiss. 

I  Jl.  873:  B«r.  Weiss. 

I  Jl.  674:  Mr.  Weiss. 

I  Jl.  675:  Mr.  Weiss. 

i  Jl.  676:  Mi.  Weiss. 

I  .R.  677:  Mr.  Weiss. 

I  .R.  678:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Towns,  and 
Mr  Mpume. 

E  .R.  679:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Towns,  and 
Mr  MruME. 

£  Jl.  680:  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
M^mx,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  McMillan  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Hawkins. 

3.R.  686:  Mr.  Levinx  of  California. 

HJl.  693:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

E  Jl.  755:  Mr.  Murtha. 

H.R.  762:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
G^EN,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

E  Jl.  782:  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

E  Jl.  911:  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Pn  Ri,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Ho  iTON,  Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 
Sol  ARZ.  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Fawell, 
CuRKE,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 
Rb  iula.  Mr.  BuNNiNG,  and  Mr.  McCollum. 

E  .R.  940:  Mr.  Hochbruxckner,  Mr.  Weiss, 
an(  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

E  .R.  955:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mrs.  Vucanovich, 
Mr  McCollum,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr  Biaggi,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr  Hunter,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

EJl.  1003:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Flqrio,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Wolpb,  and  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan. 

a.R.  1049:  Mr.  Kildee. 

An.  1087:  Mr.  Horton  and  Mr.  Lancas- 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 


E  .R.  1103:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

E  Jl.  1120:  Mi.  Roybal. 

E  Jl.  1155:  Iifo.  Kolbe. 

E.R.  1196:  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Wc  LFX,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Frxrzxl,  Mr. 
Ro  iiNSON,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Weiss,  and 
Mr  Atkins. 

£  .R.  1207:  Mr.  Bilirakis  and  Mr.  Murtha. 

£  .R.  1234:  Mr.  Torres. 

E  .R.  1250:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
ClInger,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Hn.KR,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Konnyu,  Mr. 
Kyi.,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr.  Packard, 
Mr,  Saxton,  Mr.  Trapicant,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vic  9,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

E  Jl.  1270:  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Di:  :oN,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Trapi- 
CAifr,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
MdQRATH,  Mr.  Hoyxr,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Wi  LSON,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Minxta,  Mr. 
Ba  >ham,  Mr.  GUARiNi,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Wil- 
LiAns,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Fish, 
Ml  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Price  of 
No  rth  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

HJl.  1278:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Mn  Lancaster. 

B.R.  12S0:  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Staggers, 
MiB.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Gejden- 
soa,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  1281:  Mr.  MxniTHA.  Mr.  Staggers, 
MiE.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Gejdbn- 
soB,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

B.R.  1294:  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas  and  Ms. 
Sn>wx. 

1  ;.R.  1324:  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Sisisky. 
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HJl.  1 195:  Mr.  Mpume  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  1 170:  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  ]|546:  Mr.  Hertkl. 

H.R.  ^563:  Miss  Schneider,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mrs.  Scmroedkr,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  FA1VXLL,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Dxllums, 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Boland,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticuU  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mrs.  Rou- 
KEMA,  and  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.R.  UB09:  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 

HJl.  1641:  Mr.  Mobrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mrs.  B^ttley,  Mr.  English,  and  Mrs.  Kxn- 

NELLY. 

H.R.  1711:  Mr.  Manton,  Mrs.  Byron,  Ii^. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Ixwis  of 
Geor 

H.R.  lf734:  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr. 
Kasten^eier,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  and  Mr. 
HowAnn, 

H.R.  1742:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California  and 
Mr.  Batsman. 

H.R.  11751:  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.R.  1755:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Calif onlia,  Mr.  Kleczka,  and  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  1776:  Mr.  Garcia  and  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  1786:  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
DeLay,  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Slattery,  Idr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Hollowly,  Mr.  ScHurrrE,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Gallo,  }Jii.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Gekas,  And  Mr.  Coble. 

H.R.  |829:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Ale^under,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  and 
Mrs.  BYftoN. 

H.R.  1830:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Chapman. 
Mr.  Ai^:xander,  Mrs.  Byron,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia. 

HJl.  1872:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Parris,  and 
Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  1885:  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaslui,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  1939:  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Sruster,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Jontz, 
and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  1959:  Mr.  Daub  and  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraslca. 

H.R.  2038:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
ATKiNs3Ir.  Coyne,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  2a  14:  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

HJl.  2a  38:  Mr.  Rodino  and  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  Z144:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  and  Mr. 

SwiNDAiL. 

H.R.  $150:  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Nixlson  of 
Utah,  Hi.  Buechner.  Mr.  Oxley,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Coelro,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.J.  Res.  97:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mf.  Garcia.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.J.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Brknnan, 
and  Mr.  Cardin. 

H.J.  Res.  150:  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Coughlin, 
and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.J.  Res.  176:  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Clarke.  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
CoELHo:  Mr.  MiNETA,  and  Mr.  Swirr. 

H.J.  Res.  201:  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  McHugr,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi,  and  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lukxn. 

H.J.  Res.  204:  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  Flippo, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Bxnnxtt,  Mr. 
Boland.  Mr.  Coynk,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticuif,  Mr.  Alxxandxr,  Mi.  Dorran  of 
Califonlia,  and  Mr.  db  Lugo. 


H.J.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  DkWine,  Mr.  E>rly,  and  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  216:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally. and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.J.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Mpume,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MBiBR,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr. 
Cardin. 

H.J.  Res.  255:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, and  Mr.  Buechner. 

H.  Con.  Res.  28:  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  43:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mi.  Henry,  Mr.  Hochbruxckner. 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Callfomla, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 


gia, Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  YorlL. 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stallings, 
and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.  Con.  Res.  63:  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Clinger,  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens.  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Schuette.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner, 
and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Brovitn  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
ScHAEFER.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Konnyu,  Mr. 
Parris,  and  Mr.  Sisisky. 

H.  Con.  Res.  99:  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.  Res.  18:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

H.  Res.  110:  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Tallon,  and 
Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 


H.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Crockxtt.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr. 
Bilbray,  and  Mr.  Biaggi. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  xxiii,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1748 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
—On  page  10  of  the  bill,  delete  the  matter 
beginning  after  line  23  and  all  following 
thereafter  through  line  8  on  page  11. 

On  page  19  of  the  bill,  delete  the  matter 
beginning  after  line  12  and  all  following 
thereafter  through  line  17. 

On  page  21  of  the  bill,  delete  the  matter 
beginning  on  line  1  and  all  following  there- 
after through  line  6. 

On  page  44  of  the  bill,  delete  the  matter 
after  line  22  and  aU  following  thereafter 
through  line  3  on  page  45. 
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8HOUU3  WE  TRUST  THE 
RUSSIANS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

ormwTOKK 

HI  THE  HOUSE  Or  RBPRCSKHTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  April  2S,  1987 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  dis- 
tinguiahed  American  statesman  AmoM  A. 
SaNzman  attended  the  Moscow  International 
Conference  and  was  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  meet  prtvately  with  memtwrs  of  the  Soviet 
Central  Committee.  Ambassador  Saitzman 
has  served  five  Presidents  in  a  wide  rar>ge  of 
poicy-level  economic  and  diplomatic  assign- 
ments. Hto  work  on  the  Atomic  Weapons  Non- 
Proiferalion  Treaty  earned  him  a  Presidential 
commendatton.  and  he  is  a  weil-lutown  figure 
in  governmental  drdes  in  Eastern  Europe. 

WMe  in  lyloecow.  Ambassador  Saitzman 
wrote  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Pelu  to  report  on  his  findings  and  the  need 
for  reassessment  of  our  country's  relationship 
with  our  Soviet  acNersaries.  I  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  the  foNowing  text  of  Ambassa- 
dor Saltanan's  findings,  as  ttwy  represent  the 
opiniorw  of  a  learned  man  with  an  important 
message  about  the  future  relations  of  the  two 
superpowers.  The  text  folkiws: 

Should  Wk  Trust  thk  Russiars? 

I  went  to  the  Moscow  International  Con- 
ference not  only  to  experience  and  partici- 
pate In  Secretary  Gorliachev's  peace  ex- 
tranganza,  but  even  more  to  engage  In  pri- 
vate conversations  with  Arl»tove  and  other 
political  leaders  in  the  foreign  ministry  and 
central  committee.  This  ctirrent  invitation 
to  meet  with  OorlMchev  and  some  of  his 
team  repeated  one  tendered  me  two  years 
ago.  Thus  I  would  be  in  a  unique  position  to 
determine  what  had  changed  In  the  past 
two  years. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  a  riddle 
wrapped  within  an  enigma  whose  Byzantine 
pollcym airing  was  unclear  externally  as  well 
as  domestically.  Today  Gorbachev  is  letting 
it  all  hang  out.  He  is  flat  out  saying  what 
they  want  and  what  they  need  without  the 
previous  Soviet  lecturing  or  tub  thumping. 

In  spring  of  1985  Gorbachev  was  trying  to 
improve  the  economy,  but  within  normal 
Commimist  tioundaries.  Today  he  is  at>an- 
donlng  conventional  Soviet  techniques  in 
favor  of  decentralization  aiming  at  substan- 
tive change.  The  six  hour  speech  he  made 
on  January  28th  at  the  plenary  session  of 
the  Communist  Party  should  t>e  carefully 
read  by  Americans  of  all  political  persua- 
sions. 

THX  IfXW  ECONOMIC  DIKSCTIOM 

The  speech  was  quiclUy  followed  by  adop- 
tion of  new  economic  laws  and  new  rules  im- 
plementing the  words.  Joint  ventures  with 
foreign  capitalists  permitting  repatriation  of 
profits  have  begun.  Individuals  can  own 
small  businesses;  e.g.,  car  repairing,  restaur- 
anting,  tailoring  if  they  do  the  worlc  them- 
selves. They  can  keep  or  reinvest  the  pro- 
ceeds, or  a  numl)er  of  people  can  join  to- 
gether and  nin  their  own  cooperative  re- 
sponding to  market  forces.  SUte  enterprises 


I  now  fulfill  a  general  state  plan  while  sl- 
miataneously  reserving  substantial  produc- 
tive capability  to  respond  to  the  market- 
place. They  will  now  have  to  be  responsive 
to  the  wants  of  their  customers,  as  well  as 
the  "plan"  and  will  profit  accordingly.  More 
successful  enterprises  can  increase  wages, 
pair  bonuses,  even  purchase  equipment  for 
exdansion  etc.,  while  being  self-financing. 
Bowes  will  l>e  elected  by  all  employed  in  the 
enterprise  and  not  selected  by  a  party  chief- 
tain. Above  all,  everyone  is  being  exhorted 
to  think  In  new  directions,  to  experiment,  to 
risk  change.  None  of  this  is  cosmetic  aimed 
at  the  West.  The  new  Soviet  leaders  are  dis- 
ma}red  at  the  paesibility  of  entering  the  21st 
century  industrially  and  technologically  far 
ad  Japan,  the  United  States  and  West 
ny.  They  are  taking  great  risks  t>e- 
they  are  forcing  radical  economic 
ge  contrary  to  rigid  ideology  even 
Kb  they  would  not  and  do  not  use  those 


private  meetings  with  memt>er8  of  the 
Ceittral  Committee,  which  were  more  signif- 
icant than  the  work  of  the  Round  Table 
Conference,  I  asked  these  tough  questions 
and  received  startling  answers: 

Question.  If  you  succeed  in  reshaping 
your  economy  as  Secretary  Gorbachev  has 
indicated,  what  happens  to  the  classic  so- 
cialist definitions  previously  propoimded  by 
the  Soviet  Union? 

Answer.  Socialism  must  be  defined  as 
Leqin  would— a  means  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  dur  people  and  which  is  now  being  updat- 
ed ki  accordance  with  the  times. 

Question.  If  you  liberalize  your  ecomomy 
and  people  experience  the  benefits  of  dimin- 
ished central  economic  control,  wiU  you  not 
l>e  pressured  for  similar  political  liberaliza- 
tion? 

Answer.  There  is  no  other  choice,  and 
there  is  no  turning  t>ack. 

But  can  these  younger,  more  aggressive 
leaders  force  the  notoriously  entrenched 
selC-perpetuating  Russian  bureaucracy  to  do 
their  will?  Khrushchev  could  not,  the  Czars 
co(4d  not,  and  Brezhnev  did  not  even  try. 
Gorbachev  can  produce  noticeable 
fits  soon.  If  disillusionment  with  words 
ad  of  results  sets  in,  the  bureaucrats, 
for  the  moment,  very  quiet  hardliners 
an<j  ideologues  may  bring  him  down. 

This  is  part  of  the  reason  why  Gorbachev 
had  decided  to  release  from  confinement 
writers  and  journalists  who,  along  with 
others,  are  being  given  freedom  to  criticize 
and  expose  flaws  In  the  system.  They  are  at- 
the  bureaucrats  and  the  systemic  ri- 
les unmolested  since  they  are  the  en- 
of  Gorbachev's  enemies.  The  West 
d  not  delude  itself  that  Gorbachev's 
t  is  primarily  fence-mending  and  cos- 
metic. It  is  rather  his  drive  for  more  liberal- 
ized economic  system  attacking  stereotypes 
of  past  thinking.  Included  in  that  effort  is 
the  desire  to  participate  In  Western  econom- 
ic itistltutions  such  as  IMF,  OATT,  and  the 
Wok-ld  Bank. 

A  ccompanylng  this  so-called  new  thinking 
is  a  different  spirit,  an  upbeat  mood— in 
soif  e  quarters  almost  euphoric.  The  perva- 
siv«  presence  of  vodka  is  diminished  and  the 
"hi  (h"  is  now  found  in  talk  and  talk  and 
hoje  for  better  things  to  come.  None  of  this 
is  itMolute,  of  course,  and  alcoholism  con- 
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tinues  As  a  serious  problem.  But  Gorba- 
chev's c  unpaign  of  higher  prices  for  vodka 
and  tou(her  penalties  for  drunkenness  has 
made  a  <  lent.  Other  than  less  visible  alcohol 
consumption,  on  a  philosophical  basis,  it's 
as  though  a  dam  had  cracked.  While  much 
of  the  dam  is  still  erect,  pieces  of  concrete 
dogma.  I  together  with  rivers  of  words, 
thoughts  and  ideas  long  repressed  are  pour- 
ing out. 


MIUTA^Y  Aim  GEOPOUnCAL  COMSIDERATIOltS 

Howei^r,  turning  from  the  economic  and 
social  soene  to  military,  geopolitical  consid- 
eratlonsl  not  much  has  changed.  What 
Soviet  leaders  told  me  two  years  ago  is 
almost  Identical  to  their  statements  today. 
Forty  at  us  from  a  dozen  countries  sat 
around  ^  rectangular  table  that  the  Soviets 
called  sj  "round  table",  a  political  forum 
chaired  by  Arbatove  and  Prlmlkov.  No  one 
represented  his  country  since  we  all  came  as 
private  citizens,  but  the  views  expressed 
were  nonetheless  Indicative  of  the  thlnldng 
in  the  countries  whose  citizen  experts  par- 
ticipated. 

The  Soviets  repeated  their  call  for  a  mora- 
torium On  testing  in  space,  for  a  no  first 
strike  pledge,  getting  the  nukes  out  of 
Europe  and  their  challenge  to  cut  way  back 
on  conventional  arms  and  troops  In  Europe. 
AtMve  sjl,  they  railed  against  SDI  offering 
to  make  mutual  huge  reductions  on  nuclear 
missiles  If  the  U.S.  renounced  testing  In 
space  and  deploying  SDI  systems.  The  Sovi- 
ets label  SDI  offensive  in  character  and  a 
violation  (beyond  research)  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  (If  testing  and  deployment  goes  for- 
ward, ah  the  participants  from  England, 
France,  Canada.  India,  Japan,  China,  Italy, 
Soviet  Onion,  Finland,  Sweden  and  almost 
all  from  the  United  States  agreed  that  SDI 
was  an  impediment  to  agreement  on  major 
cutbaciu  In  nuclear  mlssUes  and  should  not 
l>e  impliemented.  Interestingly,  India  was 
the  most  vocal  In  support  of  the  Soviet 
Union  atid  Romania's  support  the  mildest.) 

Since  t  had  reported  all  of  the  above  to 
our  Staie  Department,  White  House  and 
Congrest  in  May  of  1985,  Including  their 
offer  of  a  50  percent  cut  In  nuclear  weapons 
with  ful)  on  site  inspection,  I  could  not  un- 
derstand why  the  Soviet  proposals  at  Rey- 
kjavik were  called  a  surprise  by  the  Presi- 
dent's pf  ople. 

In  our,  round  table,  aside  from  the  Soviet's 
proposals  referred  to  above,  a  numl>er  of  ad- 
ditional issues  raised  deserve  mention. 

1.  Both  France  and  West  Germany  op- 
posed the  U.S.  removing  all  cruise  and  Per- 
shing missiles  recently  stationed  In  Europe 
In  a  deal  with  the  Soviets  for  removal  of  all 
their  Intermediate  range  missiles.  Thus  they 
no  longsr  supported  the  zero-zero  option  on 
missiles  unless  more  far  reaching  disarma- 
ment in  Euro[>e  was  agreed  upon  both  in 
weaponly  and  troops.  And  this  additional 
disarmament  carried  rislcs  requiring  careful- 
ly arranged  safeguards. 

2.  The  Soviets  stated  that  the  old  debate 
at>out  inspection  to  safeguard  agreements 
made  was  no  longer  an  issue.  They  support- 
ed multi-national,  or  any  other  form  of  in- 
spection within  the  Soviet  Union,  but  said 
they  watited  the  same  Inspection  procedures 
Inside  t)ie  U.8.  or  Western  Europe  as  the 
case  ma^  be. 


or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Memter 
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3.  The  Soviets  made  it  clear  that  the  eco- 
nomic changes  proposed  and  underway  in 
the  Soviet  Union  were  all  part  of  their  over- 
all plan  which  Included  cutbacks  In  arma- 
ments—nuclear and  conventional.  They 
were  not  dividing  their  internal  policies 
from  external,  but  saw  them  as  coordinated 
and  reinforcing. 

4.  The  Soviet  participants  said  their  stated 
position  was  that  henceforth  arms  control 
negotiations  were  a  "pacluge".  What  had 
caused  this  statement  was  the  U.S.  trying  to 
negotiate  reductions  of  ICBM's  while  leav- 
ing SDI  intact.  This  was  unacceptable  to  the 
Soviets  (most  other  countries  sided  with  the 
U.S.S.R.).  However,  It  was  implied  that  the 
"package"  might  be  broken  to  separate 
arms  control  issues  in  Europe  from  SDI  and 
ICBM's. 

5.  The  Soviets  were  and  are  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate intermediate  range  missiles  of  l>oth 
sides  out  of  Europe  without  Insisting  on 
eliminating  French  and  British  missiles. 
The  Soviets  would  like  to  go  farther  in 
slashing  conventional  arms  and  troops  of 
both  sides  in  Europe.  Either  or  both  of  the 
alwve  are  negotiable  now  even  though  they 
officially  talk  "package".  Since  Arbatov.  Pri- 
mikov  and  two  of  their  top  generals  were 
the  UJ5.S.R.  round  table  representatives, 
their  statements  and  hints  are  more  indica- 
tive of  what  the  U.S.S.R.  wUl  do  than  when 
French,  German,  U.S.  or  British  partici- 
pants gave  their  opinions  as  informed,  influ- 
ential, but  private  citizens. 

6.  The  fear  was  expressed  that  there  was 
proliferation  of  nuclear  missiles  or  nuclear 
missile  capability  in  general,  and  it  was 
spreading.  It  was  felt  that  agreement  by  the 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  on  their  own  cutt>aclcs 
would  provide  a  better  climate  for  the  su- 
perpowers to  tackle  this  dangerous  problem 
together. 

7.  lliere  were  questions  raised  by  non-UJS. 
members  whether  the  Iran  mess  had  isolat- 
ed Reagan  from  endeavoring  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  nuclear  cutbacks.  The  Soviets 
did  not  identify  themselves  with  this  posi- 
tion. 

8.  West  Germany  remarked  that  part  of 
their  diminished  support  for  SDI  was  be- 
cause the  U.S.  was  not  giving  them  a  piece 
of  the  SDI  development  pie  as  originally 
promised. 

9.  In  regard  to  Jewish  emigration,  the  So- 
viets say  they  will  not  allow  free  exit.  They 
will  not  do  so  even  if  MFN  were  offered  in 
exchange.  They  will,  however,  allow  people 
to  leave  to  join  families  abroad  and  will 
speed  up  that  process  and  liberalize  It. 

10.  The  Soviets  said  they  Intended  to  with- 
draw their  troops  from  Afghanistan  soon, 
but  the  U.S.  was  delaying  and  aggravating 
the  problem  by  arming  and  abetting  Paki- 
stan's t>order  activities. 

11.  Many  participants  stated  and  restated 
that  the  impediment  to  arms  control  was 
the  lack  of  trust  on  t>oth  sides.  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  address  myself  to  that  Issue  In 
my  remarks  below  and  summarize  my  own 
personal  conclusions. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  U.S.S.R.  leadership  has  gone  through 
a  period  of  deep  introspection  over  the  last 
two  years— since  I  last  met  with  them— and 
has  arrived  at  certain  far  reaching  conclu- 
sions. Their  economic  growth  rate  has 
slowed:  they  are  falling  l>ehind  industrially 
and  technologically.  A  new  generation  is 
growing  up,  untouched  by  the  revolution  or 
the  last  great  war,  that  wants  greater  varie- 
ty and  better  quality  in  consumer  goods. 
They  have  decided  this  requires  Institution- 
al change— not  exactly  like  the  Hungarian 
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model— but  still  decentralization  and  democ- 
ratization of  their  economy. 

They  were  wise  enough  to  see  that  one 
cannot  proceed  full  blast  on  production  and 
development  of  weapons  and  still  accom- 
plish all  that  they  wish  on  internal,  domest- 
tic  production.  Thus  they  tell  us  they  want 
and  need  curtailment  of  the  arms  race. 
They  also  make  clear  that  the  U.S.  ought  to 
want  this  too,  that  cutting  back  on  arma- 
ments ought  to  be  good  for  us  too.  for  the 
whole  human  race,  both  economi(^ly  and 
also  for  the  chances  of  staying  alive. 

For  the  first  time  In  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, there  is  an  opportunity  not  just  to  con- 
trol nuclear  expansion,  but  to  achieve  major 
nuclear  cutbacks.  If  enough  nuclear  missiles 
are  destroyed  the  'first  strike"  capability 
disappears  which  concern  has  Itself  in- 
creased missile  production  in  an  accelerat- 
ing, circular  paradox.  Major  nuclear  cut- 
backs also  argue  against  the  need  for  SDI 
deployment.  What  has  produced  this  oppor- 
tunity is  that  the  Soviets  find  they  need 
arms  control.  This  raises  the  Interesting 
question  that  will  undoubtedly  cause  con- 
troversy in  the  UJS.  If  it  is  good  for  the 
U.S.S.R.,  does  that  mean  it  is  bad  for  us? 

Leaders  of  (Czechoslovakia  have  recently 
privately  told  me  they  are  lll)erallzlng  as 
well,  certainly  encouraged  by  the  actions  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  Hungary  already  has,  Poland  Is 
on  the  way.  One  can  see  an  attltudinal  shift 
In  East  Europe  and,  as  a  result,  a  new  ball- 
game  In  all  of  Ehirope  If  the  Soviet  internal 
efforts  are  for  real  and  they  succeed.  If  so. 
does  that  not  lessen  the  need  for  huge  nu- 
clei arsenals  and  improve  chances  for 
agreement. 

Thus  we  get  l>ack  to  the  question  one 
hears  over  and  over  again.  "Can  we  trust 
the  Russians?"  (They,  of  course,  pose  the 
same  question  in  reverse.)  To  me  that  ques- 
tion is  irrelevant.  "Trust"  has  hardly  been 
the  most  fundamental  principle  on  which 
nations  rely  for  their  national  security. 
Therefore,  I  see  no  reason  that  "trust" 
become  the  essential  Ingredient  for  reaching 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
are  more  fundamental  forces  than  "trust" 
that  could  or  should  move  both  sides  in  that 
direction. 

(1)  Agreed  upon  cutbacks  in  nuclear  mis- 
siles and  weaponry  of  all  sorts  diminishes 
fear,  suspicion,  and  the  possibility  of  blow- 
ing each  other  up— even  if  by  accident  or 
miscalculation.  (2)  The  Soviets  badly  need 
to  use  resources  for  non-military  purposes, 
but  so  do  we  since  we  too  are  falling  behind 
Japan,  financially  and  industrially,  even  if 
not  as  rapidly  as  the  Soviet  Union.  (3)  A 
more  liberalized  and  internationalized 
Soviet  economy  would  bring  bridges  of  trade 
and  contacts,  financial  and  social,  weaving  a 
fabric  of  mutual  benefit  If  Gorbachev's  in- 
ternal efforts  become  reality  and  not  just 
intent.  (4)  And  most  important,  the  recent 
Soviet  decision  to  accept  absolutely  clear 
and  reciprocal  inspection  procedures  as  a 
condition  for  reaching  nuclear  weapon 
agreements  greatly  enhances  "trust"  while 
also  malung  it  less  essential.  (5)  Last  of  all, 
the  risks  to  national  security  are  greater 
than  escalating  nuclear  buildups  than  by 
finding  reasonable  accommodation  to  roll 
l>ack  such  weaponry. 

Thus  the  issue  is  not  "trust"  but  rather 
how  to  minimize  risk  in  a  world  tteset  by 
problems— military,  social,  ideological  and 
economic;  how  to  inhabit  a  planet  where 
Chemobyls  or  acid  rains  know  no  l>ound- 
aries,  and  triggerpoints  of  potential  conflict 
alMund. 
What  is  needed  in  the  U.S.  today— which 

is  sorely  lacking— is  a  coordinated  evalua- 
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tlon  of  what  should  be  our  policies— plural— 
to  the  new  situation  in  the  U.S.S.R.  All  the 
alternative  possibilities  should  t>e  consid- 
ered as  a  totality,  not  simplistic  luiee  jerk 
reactions  linked  to  the  past. 

The  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  no 
longer  permit  static  confrontational  re- 
sponses by  the  U.S.  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  our  allies  will  not  stand 
still.  Is  it  still  in  our  interest  to  perpetuate  a 
philosophy  that  "what  hurts  the  Soviet 
Union  helps  us?"  What  should  our  response 
be  towards  Gorbachev's  new  lll>eralization 
aimed  at  improving  the  Industrial  capability 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  economic  lives 
of  its  people?  Do  we  assist  the  Soviet  Union 
to  enter  Into  the  western  capitalist  economy 
via  IMF,  GATT.  MFN  treatment.  World 
Bank,  etc.  or  do  we  restrict  them?  What  is 
our  total  approach  to  arms  control  includ- 
ing SDI  and  a  substantially  demilitarized 
Europe?  We  have  not  yet  formulated  a 
broad  policy  in  response  to  Gorl>achev's 
challenge  of  a  demilitarized  Europe. 

United  States  policymaking,  Iwth  in  the 
F>residency  and  the  Congress  has  for  many 
years  suffered  from  three  major  deficien- 
cies: (I)  It  is  ad  hoc  uncoordinated;  we  make 
policy  in  bits  and  pieces  frequently  counter- 
productive in  areas  not  considered  and  (2) 
policymaldng  Is  not  anticipatory — does  not 
lay  out  opportunities  as  well  as  problems 
and  set  forth  alternative  solutions  to  consid- 
er, but  rather  is  rooted  in  the  past  and 
geared  to  putting  out  fires.  (3)  Our  policies 
for  national  security  have  not  appropriately 
coordinated  economic  issues  with  military 
considerations.  In  fact,  they  are  Indivisible 
as  World  War  II  demonstrated,  and  foreign 
policy  cannot  l>e  divorced  from  domestic 
policy. 

It  is  essential  at  this  time  that  our  Gov- 
ernment override  the  Iran  mess  long 
enough  to  produce  the  kind  of  total  re-eval- 
uation of  what  our  policies  should  be  vis-a- 
vis the  U.S.S.R.  with  Eastern  Europe  gener- 
ally and  also  of  the  NATO- Warsaw  pact  re- 
lationship. Not  only  on  weapons,  but  the 
whole  t>all  of  wax.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
challenged  us  by  their  liberalized  economic 
policies,  by  their  anti-nuclear  proposals. 
The  opportunity  is  there  for  us  to  do  some- 
thing positive— the  need  is  there.  This  is  my 
message  from  Moscow. 


EAGLE  SCOUT  EDWIN  J.  JAROS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1987 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attentkxi 
of  my  colleagues  the  achievements  of  a  fine 
young  man  from  my  district,  E(jwin  J.  Jaros. 
Edwin  will  soon  be  honored  for  achieving  the 
highest  rank  in  Scouting,  that  of  Eagle  Scout, 
at  a  private  ceremony  on  May  17, 1987. 

The  path  to  Eagle  Scout  is  truly  a  kx)g  and 
difficult  one.  It  requires  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  dedication  and  determinaton  not 
usually  seen  in  youths  of  this  age.  The  tasks 
whk:h  must  be  completed  to  t>ecome  an  Eagle 
Scout  cover  virtually  every  realm  of  human  ex- 
perience. Some  require  intellectual  ar>d  cre- 
ative abilities  while  others  call  for  physical 
agility  and  strength.  Some  tasks  help  integrate 
tt>e  young  man  into  society  ttvough  communi- 
ty action  that  benefits  his  neighbortKX>d  and 
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worid.  StW  olhar  acts  are  perfonned  alone  to 
•saM  his  gro«vlli  and  maturity  as  a  person. 
Tha  oanlrai  chalenga  is,  howovof.  to  set  and 
sWva  (or  goato  through  Mliative  and  dligence. 
Young  man  Mm  E(Mn  are  leaders.  The 
achiawamant  of  Eagta  Scout  is  Nkety  to  be 
only  the  tngirwiing  of  a  future  fuN  of  accotn- 
piahmants.  for  INs  young  man  has  showm 
that  he  can  perform  aKcepttonaMy  well  witttout 
a  compeMng  harxl  of  autfiority  over  him.  I  say 
this  not  to  dowmplay  the  importance  of  the  en- 
couragement he  received  from  his  family  and 
Scout  loader!  but.  rather,  to  assert  the  inde- 
pendence and  self-motivation  he  has  already 


A 


Edwin,  your  achievement  of  becoming  an 
Eagle  Scout  is  praised  and  applauded.  It  Is 
wHh  sincere  pleasure  that  I  commend  you, 
Edwin  J.  Jaros,  before  my  feNow  Members  of 
Congress. 


NASA  MUST  BE  BROUGHT  BACK 
ON  TRACK 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OPimiAMA 
m  TBC  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1987 

W.  JACX>BS.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  rarely  place  a 
constituent's   letter   in   the   Congressional 
Record.  But  ttie  following  letter  from  Kathryn 
M.  ConneH  deserves  further  notice: 
Hon.  Akdsxw  Jacobs,  Jr.. 
Longworth,  Building,  Wtuhington.  DC 

Dbak  RKPusBTTATrvK  JACOBS:  I  am  writing 
to  express  my  extreme  dismay  at  a  recent 
experience  I  had  with  my  family  while  on 
vacation  in  Florida. 

On  March  26  my  husband,  son,  and  I  vis- 
ited the  Kennedy  Space  Center.  Our  arrival 
eras  not  part  of  a  planned  itnerary.  but 
rather  a  spontaneous  visit  on  the  way  to  Or- 
lando. There  was  a  furious  storm  in 
progress,  with  thunder  and  lightening  and 
sheets  of  rain,  and  as  we  had  not  yet  had 
lunch  at  3  o'clock,  we  decided  to  reconnoitre 
and  eat.  There  was  a  huge  crowd  despite  the 
weather,  and  we  were  told  no  bus  tour  tick- 
ets were  available  liecause  of  the  scheduled 
launch  "lAunch?  In  this  weather?"  we 
asked.  We  were  told  that  the  launch  might 
be  "scrubl>ed."  disappointing  all  those 
tidcet-holders.  All  the  staff  looked  tense. 

We  proceeded  to  eat  in  the  cafeteria,  and 
as  we  ate.  a  huge  roar  began  to  build  out- 
side, which  we  readily  identified  as  the 
launch,  although  due  to  torrents  of  rain  and 
impenetrable  cloud  cover,  we  could  not  see  a 
thine.  All  at  once  the  roar  of  the  launch 
ended  in  a  dull  "whump"— then  a  chiUing  si- 
lence. A  few  minutes  later,  the  announce- 
ment came  over  the  PA  system  that  the 
AUas  Centaur  and  its  satellite  cargo  had 
l>een  blown  up  one  minute  off  the  pad  by 
the  range  commander,  due  to  the  loss  of 
controL 

After  eating,  we  went  to  the  gift  shop  and 
saw  postcards  of  the  handsome,  smiling 
Challoiger  crew,  alongside  the  mugs,  T- 
sbirts.  plastic  toys  and  trinkets,  and 
thought:  is  this  what  the  tragedy  has  come 
to?  We  proceeded  to  the  museum  exhibits 
which  recall  the  achievements  of  20  years 
ago,  culminating  in  the  Apollo  moon  land- 
ings, and  thought,  what  has  gone  wrong? 

That  night  we  watched  the  news  in  our 
motel  room;  the  aforementioned  range  com- 
mander stated  blandly  on  camera  that  their 
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"instrumentation  indicated  that  the  weath- 
er met  NASA  requirements,"  but  that  an  in- 
quest had  been  started.  Requirements?  Only 
of  an  agency  with  a  death-wish.  Three 
nigats  later  in  another  motel  room,  we 
hevd  the  preliminary  report:  four  lighten- 
ing strikes  "near"  the  craft  had  blown  the 
electrical  systems. 

tany  ordinary  citizen  among  the 
ds  there  to  ol>serve,  could  have  re- 
the  violent  electrical  storm  in 
.  I  wonder  how  it  can  be  that  a  160 
million  dollar  craft  was  destroyed  due  to 
lack  of  common  sense.  That  is,  I  fear,  the 
moat  charitable  Interpretation  possible. 
Tharik  God  it  was  only  the  public's  money 
thlstime,  not  the  lives  of  its  heroes. 

Tlere  is  something  gravely  wrong  with 
our  I  whole  program  there,  and  I  fear  that 
the  latest  "hype"  about  a  Mars  landing, 
alb4t  unmanned,  must  be  greeted  with  a 
disopnsolate  skepticism  by  millions  of  Amer- 
icaic  like  myself  who  doubt  the  Administra- 
tion's ability  to  any  longer  differentiate 
hyiie  from  reality.  Thank  God  that  this  new 
scheme  does  not  call  for  a  manned  vehicle, 
for  I  frankly  question  NASA's  ability  to  fly 
a  kite.  Ben  Franklin,  we  are  told,  discovered 
electricity  in  an  electrical  storm.  NASA 
would  be  advised  to  do  the  same. 

A$  usual,  the  average  citizen  has  no 
knottrledge  of  whether  NASA  has  too  much 
moiiey  or  too  little,  too  much  political  con- 
trol or  too  little.  We  must  rely  on  the 
wis^m  and  character  of  our  elected  repre- 
senttttives  to  find  the  truth  and  act  accord- 
ingUr.  This  program,  which  should  t>e  the 
flovier  of  our  civilization  and  a  source  of 
pri<^  and  inspiration  to  us  all.  must  l>e 
brought  back  on  track. 
Sincerely, 

Kathrtm  M.  Conrell. 


MlUTARY  BUDGET  IN  THROES 
OP  LONG-TERM  DECLINE 


M 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  IfZW  YORK 
If  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  28,  1987 


GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
subfhit  for  the  Record  a  well-thought-out 
anal^s  of  the  Defense  Department  budget 
plan  which  I  think  all  Memkters  should  consid- 
er l)efore  voting  on  the  DOD  authorization 
next!  week. 

The  analysis  was  prepared  for  Defense 
News  by  Lawrence  Korb,  who  is  a  memt>er  of 
the  board  of  the  Committee  for  National  Secu- 
rity, and  by  Stephen  Daggett,  a  senior  analyst 
with  CNS.  Since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
woriing  with  CNS  in  the  past  on  its  excellent 
defense  budget  studies,  I  read  this  budget 
anaVsis,  wfiich  was  the  first  in  a  four-part 
series,  with  great  interest. 

The  main  point  of  the  analysis  is  that  the 
Deff nse  Department,  despite  the  fact  tftat  it 
will  experience  a  25-percent  decline  in  its  5- 
yeai  budget  plan,  has  failed  to  make  any  hard 
decfeipns.  Instead  of  cutting  big-ticket  items 
whioh  may  be  nice  but  unnecessary,  tfie  De- 
fense Department  has  relied  instead  on 
straichouts  and  shaving  programs. 

As  we  look  at  the  DOD  authorization  in 
coming  weeks,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  aruUysis  and  keep  these  points  in  mind. 


April  28,  1987 


April  28,  1987 


[Pro  in  Defense  News,  Mar.  16,  1987] 

MtUTAIfT  BtrOGKT  IN  TRHOBS  OF  LOMO-TXRM 
DSCLINX 

(By  La^h^nce  Korb  and  Stephen  Daggett) 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  Defense  De- 
partment's plans  for  a  continuing  military 
buildup  have  become  an  unintended  casual- 
ty of  th4  nation's  fiscal  policy.  Because  of 
the  need  to  control  federal  deficits,  Con- 
gress reduced  DoD  budget  requests  by  more 
than  $60  bUlion  for  fiscal  1986  and  fiscal 
1987.  M^re  importantly,  military  spending 
has  entered  a  dramatic  long-term  decline. 

As  recently  as  February  1985,  the  Five- 
Tear  Dcffense  Plan  for  fiscal  years  1986- 
1990  wai  projected  to  total  almost  $2  tril- 
lion.       1 

This  year,  the  administration  estimates  a 
five-year  defense  program  that  is  $450  bil- 
lion smaller.  Anticipated  congressional  re- 
ductions in  the  remainder  of  the  period  will 
reduce  the  DoD  budget  by  another  $50  bil- 
lion or  ifore.  As  a  result,  the  program  will 
be  at  least  25  percent  smaller  than  DoD 
planners  recently  assumed,  a  shortfall  of 
more  than  $500  billion. 

In  any  organization  outside  of  govern- 
ment, be  It  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  small 
public  interest  group  or  a  large  university,  a 
25  percait  decline  in  projected  resources 
would  etttail  some  real  soul-searching.  Man- 
agers would  have  to  decide  what  programs 
were  essential  and,  most  Importantly,  what 
projects  In  what  departments  would  have  to 
be  sacrificed.  The  cutl>acks  might  l>e  pain- 
ful—but they  could  not  t>e  avoided. 

Unfortunately.  DoD  has  been  unwilling  so 
far  to  face  up  to  the  extent  of  its  financial 
shortfall! 

Instead,  planners  appear  to  be  treating 
recent  budget  setbacks  as  a  transient  phe- 
nomenon, making  temporary  adjustments 
on  the  premise  that  things  will  get  back  on 
track  lattr. 

Indeed;  the  budget  totals  assimied  by  each 
of  the  military  services  over  the  last  three 
years  of  the  current  five-year  plaiming 
period,  ^fleeted  in  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  Program  Objective  Memoranda 
(POMs),  are  stUl  projected  to  grow  by  10 
percent  ^ear  in  real  terms  even  though  the 
official  DoD  budget  is  projected  to  grow  by 
only  3  pacent. 

As  a  result,  almost  nothing  of  any  signfi- 
c&nce  is  eeing  canceled. 

Instead,  annual  allocations  for  literally 
thousands  of  programs  in  the  DoD  budget 
are  being  trinuned  slightly  and  programmed 
increases  in  the  infrastructure  needed  to 
support  I  weapons  purchased  earlier  are 
beiiig  pui  off  to  budgetary  "out-years."  If  it 
were  tru^  that  rapid  budget  growth  would 
soon  resume,  then  such  adjustments  might 
be  acceptable.  But  there  is  no  real  prospect 
of  that.  I 

A  continuation  of  bureaucratic  business  as 
usual,  therefore,  will  be  disastrous.  Continu- 
ing "stretchouts"  of  mAJor  weapon  pro- 
grams will  lead  to  increasingly  inefficient 
production  rates. 

It  is  absurd  to  t>e  paying  nearly  $70  mil- 
lion for  kn  upgraded  F-14  fighter  and  $60 
million  lor  an  EA-6B  electronic  warfare 
plane,  b|it  such  prices  will  become  more 
commoni  And  a  failure  to  follow  through  on 
planned  increases  in  funds  for  ammunition, 
spare  parts,  base  improvements  and  addi- 
tional persormel  will  mean  that  the  new 
weapons  purchased  earlier  in  the  decade 
will  not  be  adequately  supported,  and  much 
of  the  Reagan  administration's  military 
buildup  4rill,  in  effect,  be  squandered. 


Instead  of  treating  the  budget  crunch  as  a 
short-term  nuisance,  military  planners  need 
to  do  some  serious  rethinking  of  priorities. 
Several  adjustments  are  necessary. 

First,  the  pace  of  weacwns  modernization 
should  be  slowed.  Traditionally,  the  United 
States  has  developed  new  generations  of 
weapons  on  roughly  a  20- year  cycle. 

Now  the  modernization  cycle  has  been  ac- 
celerated so  we  appear  to  t>e  developing  new 
weapons — especlidly  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons—every 10  years. 

Development  of  the  next  generation  of 
weapons  should  be  delayed  and  savings 
transferred  into  ongoing  weapon  produc- 
tion. Marginal  programs  should  be  eliminat- 
ed and  recent  increases  in  the  size  of  the 
military  structure  should  t)e  reconsidered. 

In  addition,  military  plaiuiers,  with  the 
participation  of  the  relevant  congressional 
conunittees,  need  to  l>egin  asking  some 
much  harder  questions  concerning  the  com- 
position of  U.S.  military  forces  in  the  1990s. 
At  least  three  big  questions  have  to  be  put 
on  the  agenda: 

What  do  we  really  need  for  nuclear  deter- 
rence? Can  the  United  States  restructure  its 
strategic  nuclear  forces  in  a  way  that  will 
save  a  significant  amount  of  money?  Can 
that  money  be  used  to  remedy  shortcomings 
in  other  areas  but  still  ensure  that  we  can 
accomplish  our  strategic  objectives,  provide 
a  necessary  spur  to  arms  reduction  negotia- 
tions and  a  hedge  against  unexpected 
threats? 

Does  the  maritime  offensive  strategy, 
built  around  a  15-carrier  Navy,  make  sense? 

How  long  will  the  United  States  continue 
to  maintain  325,000  troops  in  Europe? 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  CHARLES  J. 
RILEY,  RETIRING  SECRETARY- 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATOR  OP 
PATERSON  BOARD  OP  EDUCA- 
TION 
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1941-46  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Force,  entering  the  service  as  a  private  and 
being  discharged  as  a  captain  with  several 
distinguished  decorations  arid  awards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Charles  J.  Riley  t)ecame  a 
memt>er  of  the  Peterson  Board  of  Education 
in  1956  and  served  in  ttiat  capacity  for  4 
years  before  kieing  named  secretary-business 
administrator  of  the  t>oard  on  December  20, 
1960.  In  these  past  27  years  he  has  served 
with  distinction  and  honor,  several  times  being 
named  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  kx»l  community 
arxj  civic  organizatk)ns. 

diaries  J.  RHey  is  a  member  of  tf>e  Ameri- 
can As80ciatk>n  of  ScfKX>l  Administrators,  As- 
sociatk>n  of  ScfKX>l  Busirwss  Administrators  of 
ttw  United  States  and  Canada.  New  Jersey 
Associatran  of  School  Business  Administrators 
and  Passak:  County  Association  of  Scfwol 
Business  Administrators.  Highly  active  in  his 
community,  Mr.  RHey  has  also  served  as 
treasurer  of  St  Joseph's  Hospital  Devetop- 
merrt  Committee,  and  he  was  a  fund  raiser  for 
the  Veritan  Organizatk>n  of  Peterson. 

Charles  J.  Riley  was  married  to  the  late 
Grace  Comerford.  He  is  the  fattier  of  four  chil- 
dren, Ann  Finck,  Claire  Geier,  Mary  Grace 
Rook  and  Mk:hael  Riley  and  the  proud  grand- 
father of  13  grandchildren. 

I  wouki  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Charles  J.  Riley  on  his  many  years 
of  devoted  servk;e  to  the  education  of  Pater- 
son's  children  through  his  kx>g  and  active  in- 
volvement with  ttie  board  of  educatk>n.  Cer- 
tainly, his  contht)utions  transcend  Paterson, 
for  effective  educatkin  today  of  our  most  valu- 
able resource,  our  chikJren,  means  a  safer, 
stronger  and  nx>re  prosperous  wodd  for  to- 
morrow, and  to  that  erxj  he  has  served  admi- 
rably and  with  great  distinctioa 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OFMEW  JKRSST 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1987 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  tfian  30 
years,  Charles  J.  Riley  has  t>een  a  vital  force 
in  helping  to  shape  the  lives  of  countless 
thousands  of  children  of  the  city  of  Paterson, 
NJ,  in  my  Eighth  Congressional  District  in  New 
Jersey.  He  has  accomplished  this  through  his 
k>ng  and  devoted  servk^e  to  ttie  Paterson 
Board  of  Educatkin,  first  as  member  of  tf>e 
t>oard  and  later  as  tfie  board's  secretary  and 
business  administrator  of  tfte  t>oard. 

On  Saturday  night.  May  2,  Mr.  Riley  will  be 
duly  horKxed  for  his  many  years  of  outstand- 
ing servk»  to  his  community  with  a  dinner  in 
his  honor  at  the  Aspen  Hotel  in  Parsippany, 
NJ.  This  event  will  be  attended  by  nearly 
1,000  family,  friends,  colleagues  and  profes- 
sional acquaintances,  all  wfiom  will  be  there 
to  show  their  deep  appreciation  to  Charles  J. 
Riley  for  his  lifetime  of  service  to  the  Paterson 
Board  of  Education  and  his  unswerving  dedi- 
cation to  the  children  of  his  community. 

Charles  J.  Riley  was  txxn  In  Paterson  and 
attended  Paterson  schools  before  going  to 
Seton  Hall  University  wtiere  he  earned  his 
t>actiekx  of  science  degree  In  business  ad- 
ministratkxi  and  later  obtain  his  masters 
degree  in  management  and  superviskHi.  He 
also  served  In  defense  of  his  country  from 


THE  GLOBAL  TOMORROW  COA- 
LITION; THE  GLOBESCOPE 
PROCESS 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1987 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouW  Hke  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  tfie  great 
contritxjtion  the  Global  Tomorrow  Coalition 
has  made  to  the  future  health  of  our  planet 
For  several  years  tfie  Gk)bescope  Process 
has  tieen  tKinging  together  politk»l,  envirorv 
mental  and  business  leaders  to  discuss  eco- 
to^cal  concerns.  Begun  in  1983  as  a  grass- 
roots campaign,  Gkibescope  has  grown  into 
an  organizatx>n  supported  by  6  millkxi  mem- 
tiers.  Over  100  environmental  and  ottier  orga- 
nizatkins  also  play  an  active  role  in  tfie  Globe- 
scope  Process.  I  am  proud  to  tie  a  partkapant 
In  this  Important  organizatkm  this  year. 

Gtobescope  intematkxial  forums  have  four 
fundamental  purposes:  First,  to  advance  un- 
derstanding of  the  optkms  availatile  to  us  in 
meeting  the  environmental,  population  and 
economk:  development  challenges  of  tfie 
present  and  future,  second,  to  facilitate  coop- 
erative interactkjn  between  problem  solvers 
and  concerned  citizens  so  as  to  devetop 
common  agendas  and  strategies,  third,  to 
educate  citizens  wfiose  dedSKtns  wMI  deter- 
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mine  tfie  success  or  faikxe  of  tfie  efforts  our 
society  will  make  to  protect  ttie  environment, 
and  fourth,  to  identify  and  then  emphasize  the 
issues  and  needs  tfiat  are  Important  to  ttie  ef- 
fective implementation  of  commonly  devel- 
oped environmental  strategies. 

Beginning  tonxxrow  in  Cleveland,  OH, 
Glotiescope  will  bring  together  hundreds  of 
speakers  and  panelists  representing  a  wtiote 
gamut  of  concerns  and  perspectives.  They  wiN 
discuss  issues  ranging  from  cleaning  up  toxic 
chemicals  and  protecting  ground  water  to  nu- 
clear Issues  and  influencing  energy  policy.  Our 
environmental  future  is  everyone's  txisiness, 
and  every  leader,  whether  public  or  private, 
must  understand  how  his  or  tier  decisions 
effect  tfiat  future.  Tfie  Globescope  87  forum 
will  provkle  tfiis  opportunity.  Gkibescope 
forums  serve  to  remind  each  partkapant  tfiat 
no  deciskxi  takes  place  in  a  vacuum.  And 
they  foster  desperately  needed  interaction  and 
understanding  between  leaders  whose  collec- 
tive actions  will  touch  generatnns  to  come. 

As  Diane  G.  Lowrie,  tfie  Gkstiescope  nation- 
al coordinator  says.  "Every  person  can  make 
an  Impact  on  tfie  health  of  our  planet  If  s  like 
dropping  a  petitile  in  a  pond,  tfie  ripples  go 
out  a  kxig,  king  way."  The  ripples  do  indeed 
go  a  long  way.  And  Gkibescope  forums  link 
togetfier  tfiose  efforts  from  around  tfie  Natkm. 
I  hope  that  each  Member  of  Congress  wM 
support  Globescope  forums  and  encourage 
tfie  environmental  concern  and  cooperation 
engendered  by  the  Gk)bescope  Process. 
Each  of  us  can  make  a  difference. 


COMPETITIVENESS  AND 
AMERICAN  MANAGEMENT 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PEtntSTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  in- 
tense interest  in  competitiveness  in  tfie  100th 
Congress,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attentkxi  of 
my  colleagues,  some  important  tfioughts  of 
Dr.  Myron  Tritms.  Dr.  Tribus,  during  his  years 
as  a  senior  engineering  executive  of  some  of 
our  best  Institutkxis,  both  in  academia  and  the 
txjsiness  worid,  fias  devetoped  an  appreda- 
tkm  tfiat  few  can  match  for  tfie  root  causes  of 
our  competitiveness  problems.  Last  summer, 
Dr.  Tribus  presented  tfie  Science,  Research 
and  Technokigy  Suticommittee  with  a  tfiougfit- 
provoking  analysis  of  Japan's  success  in 
moving  from  a  synonym  for  poor  quality  to  tfie 
wortd's  most  respected  industrial  power.  Very 
dearly  we  must  cfiange  our  way  of  tfiinking 
and  our  way  of  doing  business  if  we  are  to 
maintain  tfie  standard  of  living  America  de- 
serves. 

Mr.  Tribus'  comments  foHow: 
IimoDncnoN 

Mr.  Chairman:  These  views  have  been  de- 
veloped over  two  decades  in  which  I  have 
seen  the  competitive  position  of  my  country 
deteriorate  each  year.  We  have  now  reached 
the  proportions  of  a  full-blown  crisis. 

DtAGltOSIS 

Many  well-intentioned  people  say  that  the 
problem  ia  the  loss  of  the  work  ethic  the 
.overvalued  Ten,   hidden  subsidies  by   the 
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Japaiieae  and  other  governments.  We  also 
know  about  problems  caused  by  high  inter- 
eat  rates  and  taxes. 

There  is  another  factor,  however,  which 
has  not  had  proper  recognition.  It  is  the 
way  our  manacerlal  corps  looks  at  how  they 
are  supposed  to  run  our  enterprises.  They 
do  not  understand  that  in  this  new  era  of 
fleroe  economic  competition,  there  Is  only 
one  viable  pblloaophy:  constant  improve- 
ment. Competitive  advantage  comes  only  to 
those  enterprises  in  which  everyone,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  is  engaged  in  improv- 
ing the  vnctmu  In  which  they  work  or  for 
which  they  are  responsible. 

THS  CDSK  CHAROB  m  TRS  WAT  WK  MANAQX  OUR 


The  tint  priority  in  regaining  American 
oompetltiveneas  la  to  change  the  way  our 
managers  do  their  Jobs.  If  we  do  not  do  this. 
nothing  else  we  do  will  be  effective. 

Some  people  think  we  are  describing  a  cul- 
tural phenonenon  called  "Japanese  Man- 
agement". Not  true.  The  origins  of  so-called 
Jaiwneae  management  are  strictly  Ameri- 
can. It  started  in  194S.  during  the  MacAr- 
thor  oocupfttion.  Charles  Protzman  and 
Homer  Sarasohn.  both  on  the  staff  or  Gen- 
eral IfacArthur,  found  it  necessary  to  insti- 
tute a  course  in  managment  for  the  Japa- 
nese. The  Japanese  eeoaomy  was  in  a  sham- 
bles. The  American  army  was  feeding  the 
Japanese  people.  To  encourage  economic  de- 
velopment, ICacArthur  decided  that  the 
Anny  of  Occupation  should  purchase  as 
many  things  as  possible  from  the  Japanese. 
However,  Japanese  quality  was  unaccept- 
able. Protaman  and  Sarasohn  were  asked  to 
investigate  and  find  out  why.  They  conclud- 
ed that  Japanese  managerial  techniques 
needed  a  complete  overhaul. 

In  those  days,  as  in  Europe,  managerial 
positions  went  to  pe<vle  who  were  of  certain 
privileged  Japanese  families.  Contrariwise, 
in  the  U,&A.  until  the  middle  1950's.  heads 
of  American  companies  came  from  the 
ranks  of  the  companies  and  were  composed 
of  people  who  understood  the  business  they 
were  in.  Promoting  from  wittiin  was  a  new 
idea  for  the  Japanese.  As  the  top  ranks  of 
Japanese  business  were  purged  by  the 
American  occupation  forces,  the  promotions 
Into  these  vacancies  came  from  the  ranks  of 
the  company.  They  include  A.  Morita,  now 
honorary  chairman  of  Sony.  M.  Matsushita, 
m^sent  chairman  of  Matsushita  Electric 
and  represenUves  from  Sharp,  Toshiba,  Su- 
mitomo Electric  and  many  others.  This  was 
the  true  beginning  of  so-called  Japanese 
management.  It  was  forced  on  them  by 
their  conquerors. 

Introducing  ideas  about  industrial  democ- 
racy, which  were  prevalent  in  the  U.S.  at 
the  time,  was  not  enough  for  a  complete 
theory  of  management.  In  1950,  Dr.  Deming 
went  to  Japan  and  introduced  statistical 
qtiallty  oontroL  He  showed  the  Japanese 
managers  how  statistical  concepts  formed  a 
central  core  of  a  new  managerial  theory.  Dr. 
Joseph  Juran  also  went  to  Japan  and  taught 
simple  statistical  methods.  The  U.S.  Army 
introduced  work  simplification  methods. 
Larry  BCiles  was  invited  by  the  Japanese  to 
teach  value  analysis.  The  Japanese  manag- 
ers imderstood  that  these  were  Important 
tools  for  continuous  improvement.  In  the 
V&A.  our  managers  began  to  abandon 
these  ideas  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  In 
Japan  they  developed  and  extended  them. 
They  cherished  and  polished  it  and  gave  it  a 
few  Japanese  twists. 

With  mastery  of  process  improvement, 
not  Just  mastery  of  process,  they  are  now  in 
a  strong  position  to  invent  and  Innovate 
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mwyi  more  rapidly  than  we.  Our  maiMge- 
mei^  is  wedded  to  the  idea  of  a  "steady 
statfe",  not  "continuous  improvement"  as  a 
way!  of  life.  American  managers  want  me  to 
show  them  how  to  make  a  system  better; 
Japanese  want  to  know  how  to  be  better  at 
improvement. 

WHAT  WKIfT  WKORG?  WHT  DID  WX  CHANGE  OUK 
MARAOgaiAI.  AFPROACHXS? 

W  lat  caused  the  abandonment  of  the 
trac  [  we  originated?  I  must  place  most  of 
the  >lame  on  our  Schools  of  Business.  They 
hav4  sought  to  develop  an  elite  corps  of 
"prdfessional  managers",  credentialized  by 
Hartard.  Wharton  and  the  Sloan  School  at 
MTV.  Their  concept  Is  that  if  you  can 
mankge,  you  can  manage  anything.  If  you 
ask  Ithem.  they  say  they  are  teaching  the 
top  tnanagers  of  the  future.  I  suppose  these 
are  noble  aims,  but  unfortunately  they 
teach  their  students  to  regard  the  enter- 
prise as  primarily  an  "investment  portfolio" 
to  be  managed  mostly  from  financial  fig- 
ures, Financial  figures  are  "lagging  indica- 
tors" and  trying  to  run  your  company  by 
looking  at  the  resulting  financial  figures  is 
very  much  like  trying  to  drive  your  car 
guided  by  the  white  line  you  see  in  the  rear 
view  mirror.  It  doesn't  work.  In  Japan 
before  the  war  the  executives  were  people 
whoi  had  their  primary  experience  at  the 
ZaitBtsu,  that  is  the  cori>orate  headquarters 
of  tpelr  companies.  They  were  the  elite. 
Nowl  the  Jiu>anese  do  not  follow  this 
custom.  They  follow  the  American  tradition 
of  the  1940's.  We  in  turn  have  abandoned 
the  tradition.  The  passport  to  the  Job  at  the 
top  Is  a  degree  from  a  first  class  business 
schofol.  We  have  created  our  own  Zaibatsu. 

LT  IS  THK  "KKW"  WAT  TO  MAIfAGE? 

a  conceptual  framwork  is  a 
frigitening  imdertaking  for  most  people. 
The]  best  I  can  do  today  is  give  you  a  few 
catch  phrases  which  might  Just  give  a 
glimpse  Into  what  is  different. 

1.  Ever  since  the  building  of  the  Pyramids, 
people  have  treated  management  as  though 
man^ement  is  a  privilege  and  labor  is  a 
comtnodity.  This  view  is  now  untenable.  In- 
stea41.  the  manager's  Job  must  be  redefined. 
The  people  work  in  a  system.  The  manag- 
er's Job  is  to  work  on  the  system  to  improve 
it  continuously,  with  their  help.  This  view 
of  the  job  contrasts  with  the  usual  view  "If 
it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it".  Most  managers 
do  tipt  think  they  are  in  charge  of  a  system. 
They  Just  think  about  getting  the  work 
done  and  getting  themselves  promoted. 

2.  Quality  is  the  driving  force  for  competi- 
tiveness. Quality  is  never  your  problem. 
Qu^ty  is  the  answer  to  your  problem.  Very 
few  tnanagers  today  understand  that  when 
you  concentrate  on  improving  the  quality  of 
everything  you  do,  your  problems  tend  to  go 
away.  Costs  are  reduced,  errors  are  prevent- 
ed, products  work  better.  It  then  becomes 
possible  to  make  products  that  do  not  come 
back  for  customers  who  do.  Too  many  man- 
ager think  of  quality  only  in  regard  to  the 
product  that  goes  out  the  door.  They  fail  to 
reccsnize  that  improving  the  quality  of  ev- 
erything the  company  does  is  essential  to 
building  and  retaining  customer  loyalty. 

3.  The  quality  cost  principle:  For  a  given 
set  of  features,  the  producer  of  highest 
quality  will  be  the  producer  of  lowest  cost. 
Ple^  note  that  I  did  no  say  "lowest  price". 
Witli  low  cost  a  manufacturer  c&n  decide  to 
proauce  a  product  with  few  features  and  sell 
it  alj  a  low  price,  as  with  the  Honda  Civic  or 
add  features  and  sell  it  at  a  high  price,  as 
with  the  Accord.  In  either  case,  high  quality 
in  production  processes  produces  a  low  man- 
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ufacturing  cost  and  a  high  quality  product. 
Although  there  has  been  a  determined  at- 
tempt to  publicize  the  fact  that  increasing 
quality  4oes  not  drive  up  cost,  I  can  report 
that  mo^  managers  do  not  believe  it.  They 
do  not  see  improved  quality  as  a  means  to 
reduce  o^. 

4.  The  essential  quality  concept:  Only  cus- 
tomers cgn  define  quality.  The  next  person 
in  line  la  your  customer.  Successful  compa- 
nies are  customer  oriented.  They  work  to 
please  their  customers.  Most  American  com- 
panies are  share  price  oriented.  They  work 
to  please  the  equity  market.  In  the  well- 
managed  enterprise,  each  person  works  to 
help  the  next  person  in  line  do  a  better  Job. 
They  know  they  are  all  in  the  same  boat 
and  thati  they  must  row  together,  in  the 
same  direction. 

5.  One  of  Dr.  Deming's  most  important 
principle*,  "drive  out  fear",  is  simply  not 
discusseci  in  most  companies.  The  most 
common  lear,  the  most  debilitating  one  for 
a  company,  is  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  that  the  only  purpose  the  man- 
agement has  is  to  get  rid  of  them.  When 
workers  In  Japan  and  Germany  were  inter- 
viewed and  asked,  "Is  an  increase  in  produc- 
tivity in  the  company  good  for  you  personal- 
ly?", 90^  of  the  Germans  said  "No"  and 
90%  of  the  Japanese  said  "Yes". 

There  are  other  important  sources  of  fear, 
among  them,  the  fear  to  tell  the  manage- 
ment things  they  do  not  want  to  hear.  How 
is  it  that  NASA  management  allowed  a 
system  to  develop  in  which  it  was  dangerous 
for  engineers  to  tell  the  truth?  It  is  not  a 
new  phenomenon.  We  had  the  infamous 
case  of  the  BART  engineers  who  had  to 
fight  to  make  the  top  management  accept 
that  the  jystem  that  had  been  proposed  was 
imsafe.  Some  companies  in  Japan,  by  the 
way,  alsoi  create  a  great  deal  of  fear  in  their 
employeds.  Japanese  companies  are  not  all 
well-run.  Some  even  go  bankrupt.  Well-man- 
aged companies  are  aware  of  Deming's  point 
about  fegr,  and  they  work  actively  to  elimi- 
nate it.    I 

6.  The  statistical  principle:  All  systems  ex- 
hibit variability.  Knowing  how  to  tell 
whether  a  variation  is  a  signal  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  or  whether  it  is  part  of  the 
expected  variation  distinguishes  the  good 
manager  from  the  inept.  At  the  heart  of  Dr. 
Deming's  and  Dr.  Juran's  teachings  is  the 
Intelligerit  use  of  statistics.  One  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  American  engineering  education  is 
the  failure  to  include  instruction  in  statis- 
tics in  tl^e  normal  education  of  engineers. 
There  are  about  1  million  engineers  in  the 
U.S>A.  We  produce  about  60.000  new  ones 
per  year.'  Less  than  5%  of  the  will  have  had 
a  course; in  statistics,  and  of  those,  only  a 
few  will  know  how  to  apply  it  to  problems  of 
manufacturing  and  quality. 

7.  Juran's  principle:  Whenever  there  is  a 
problem,  85%  of  the  time  it  will  be  the 
system:  liS%  of  the  time  it  will  be  the  work- 
ers. Since  the  workers  are  the  people  most 
Involved  in  the  system,  they  are  the  ones 
most  likcAy  to  be  able  to  say  what  is  wrong. 
This  unfierstanding  provides  the  central 
idea  behind  the  quality  circle  movement. 

As  I  said,  these  phrases  and  comments 
give  only  the  flavor  of  what  needs  to  be 
learned.  1 

These  Ideas  are  beginning  to  catch  on  in 
some  parts  of  American  management.  If  you 
were  to  Attsit  a  number  of  plants  in  America, 
you  would  see  some  of  these  ideas  In  action. 
Unfortuiiately,  all  this  takes  time.  You  do 
not  ciuei  in  a  few  days  a  disease  that  has 
been  spreading  for  30  years. 
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EAGLE  SCJOUT  DANIEL  R. 
LINDAHL 


HON.  WnUAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  ILUNOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVC8 

Tueaday.  April  28.  1987 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  exemplary  young  citizen,  Daniel  R. 
Lindahl.  He  will  soon  be  recognized  for 
achieving  the  highest  rank  in  Scouting,  Eagle 
Scout 

In  becoming  an  Eagle  Scout,  he  will  join  the 
ranks  of  a  very  select  group.  The  individual 
tasks  which  he  had  to  complete  are  impres- 
sive atone.  These  tasks  challenged  every 
facet  of  his  personality— mental,  physical,  psy- 
chotogical,  and  more.  His  accomplishment  be- 
comes even  more  notable  when  it  is  viewed 
cumulatively.  That  is.  ttie  entire  sum  of 
achievements  and  tfie  perserverance  of  char- 
acter demanded  illustrate  just  what  high  cali- 
ber young  man  Daniel  is. 

In  today's  society,  our  youth  are  truly  bom- 
barded with  a  variety  of  life  paths  to  choose 
from.  While  the  freedom  of  choices  is  in  itself 
good,  too  often  we  hear  of  young  people  wtra 
are  led  astray  by  ttte  ignorance  of  their  years 
to  a  lifestyle  they  do  not  deserve.  It  is  always 
refreshing  to  recognize  young  men  who 
choose  a  constructive  way  of  life  ar>d  also 
excel  at  it  Though  some  credit  shoukl  be 
given  to  the  family  of  this  your>g  man  and  to 
the  scout  leaders  who  provided  support, 
Daniel  today  knows  ttiat  he  can  participate  in 
society  in  a  manner  that  will  benefit  himself  as 
well  as  his  community. 

The  achievement  of  attaining  the  rank  of 
Eagle  Scout  lays  an  excellent  base  for  a  pro- 
ductive future.  I'm  sure  my  fellow  Members  of 
Ck>ngress  join  nf>e  in  wishing  Daniel  the  best  of 
luck  in  his  future  endeavors. 
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HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  TORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1987 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address  my  col- 
leagues today  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
CourKil,  and  as  a  memt>er  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. I  rise  on  this  day  of  remembrance  to 
horxx  and  commemorate  those  who  perished 
in  the  most  tragic  event  ever  to  occur  in  tfie 
history  of  the  civilized  worid. 

This  year  the  U.S.  Hotocaust  Memorial 
Council  is  awarding  the  Eisenhower  Liberation 
Medal  to  Edward  R.  Murrow— posthumously— 
and  Fred  Friendly.  They  are  being  honored  tor 
their  reporting  during  Worid  War  II  on  the  lib- 
eration of  the  l^azi  concentration  camps  in 
April  1945.  By  hOTHXing  Murrow  and  Friendly, 
tf>e  Council  also  honors  all  war  correspond- 
ents wfK>  told  the  terrible  tuth  of  the  camps 
to  the  world. 

When  Edward  R.  Murrow  entered  the 
bart>ed  wire  gate  of  Buchenwaki  with  the  litter- 
ating  American  troops,  the  following  were  his 
words: 
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When  I  entered,  men  crowded  around, 
tried  to  lift  me  to  their  shoulders.  They 
were  too  weak.  Many  of  them  could  not  get 
out  of  bed.  I  was  told  that  the  building  liad 
once  stabled  eighty  horses.  There  were  1.200 
men  in  it.  5  to  a  bunk.  The  stink  was  beyond 
all  description. 

When  I  reached  the  center  of  the  bar- 
racks, a  man  came  up  and  said,  "You  re- 
member me.  I'm  Peter  2^nkl,  onetime 
mayor  of  Prague."  I  remembered  him  but 
did  not  recognize  him. 

I  asked  how  many  men  had  died  in  that 
building  during  the  last  month.  They  called 
the  doctor.  We  Inspected  his  records.  There 
were  only  names  In  the  little  black  book, 
nothing  more— nothing  of  who  these  men 
were,  what  they  had  done  or  hoped.  Behind 
the  names  of  those  who  had  died  there  was 
a  cross.  I  counted  them.  They  totaled  242, 
242  out  of  1,200  in  one  month.  As  I  walked 
down  to  the  end  of  the  tMuracks,  there  was 
applause  from  the  men  too  weak  to  get  out 
of  bed.  It  sounded  like  the  handclapping  of 
iMibies.  they  were  so  weak  •  •  •.  As  we 
walked  out  into  the  courtyard,  a  man  fell 
dead." 

In  another  part  of  the  camp  they  showed 
me  the  children,  hundreds  of  them.  Some 
were  only  six.  One  rolled  up  his  sleeve, 
showed  me  his  number.  It  was  tattooed  on 
his  arm.  D-^30.  it  was.  The  others  showed 
me  their  numbers.  They  wiU  carry  them  till 
they  die. 

An  elderly  man  standing  beside  me  said. 
"The  children,  enemies  of  the  State."  I 
could  see  their  ribs  through  their  thin 
shirts.  The  old  man  said.  "I  am  Professor 
Charles  Richer  of  the  Sortjonne."  The  chil- 
dren clung  to  my  hands  and  stared.  We 
crossed  to  the  courtyard.  Men  kept  coming 
up  to  speak  to  me  and  touch  me.  professors 
from  Poland,  doctors  from  Vienna,  men 
from  the  countries  that  made  America. 

We  proceeded  to  the  small  courtyard.  The 
wall  was  about  eight  feet  high;  it  adjoined 
what  had  been  a  stable  or  a  garage.  We  en- 
tered. It  was  floored  with  concrete.  There 
were  two  rows  of  bodies  stacked  up  like 
cordwood.  They  were  thin  and  very  white. 
Some  of  the  bodies  were  terribly  bruised, 
though  there  seemed  to  Xx  little  flesh  to 
bruise.  Some  had  l>een  shot  through  the 
head,  but  they  bled  but  little.  All  except  two 
were  naked.  I  tried  to  count  them  as  best  I 
could,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all 
that  was  mortal  of  more  than  five  hundred 
men  and  boys  lay  there  in  two  neat  piles. 

There  was  a  German  trailer  which  must 
have  contained  another  fifty,  but  it  wasn't 
possible  to  count  them.  The  clothing  was 
piled  in  a  heap  against  the  wall.  It  appeared 
that  most  of  the  men  and  lx>ys  had  died  of 
starvation:  they  had  not  l)een  executed.  But 
the  manner  of  death  seemed  unimportant. 
Murder  had  t>een  done  at  Buchenwald.  God 
alone  knows  how  many  men  and  boys  have 
died  there  during  the  last  twelve  years.  I 
was  told  there  were  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand in  the  camp.  There  had  l>een  as  many 
as  sixty  thousand.  Where  are  they  now? 

Under  a  Lublin,  Poland,  dateline  of  August 
27,  1945.  New  York  Times  reporter  Bill  Law- 
rence saki: 

I  have  Just  seen  the  most  terrible  place  on 
the  face  of  the  earth— the  German  concen- 
tration camp  at  Iidaidanek.  which  was  a  veri- 
table River  Rouge  for  the  production  of 
death,  in  which  it  was  estimated  by  Soviet 
and  Polish  authorities  as  many  as  1.500,000 
persons  from  nearly  every  country  in 
Europe  was  killed  in  the  last  three  years. 
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From  the  Belsen  camp.  Life  corresporxlent 
George  Rodger  reported: 

As  Winston  Churchill  addressed  the  Brit- 
ish troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  on 
Mareh  26. 1  heard  him  say:  "We  are  now  en- 
tering the  dire  sink  of  iniquity."  These 
seemed  strange  words  and  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  full  meaning  of  them  until  today, 
when  at  Belsen  I  witnessed  the  ultimate  in 
human  degradation.  There  the  six-square- 
mile,  barbed  wire  enclosure  in  the  heart  of  a 
rich  agricultural  center  has  been  a  hell  on 
earth  for  60,000  men,  women  and  children 
of  a  dozen  different  nationalities  who  were 
being  gradually  starved  to  death  by  SS 
guards  under  a  brutish,  pig-eyed  leader. 
Captain  Kramer.  During  the  month  of 
March.  17.000  people  died  of  starvation  and 
they  still  die  at  the  rate  of  300  every  24 
hours,  far  beyond  the  help  of  the  British 
authorities,  who  are  doing  all  possible  to 
save  as  many  as  still  have  strength  to  react 
to  treatment.  The  magnitude  of  suffering 
and  horror  at  Belsen  cannot  l>e  expressed  in 
words  and  even  I.  as  an  actual  witness, 
found  it  impossible  to  comprehend  fully— 
there  was  too  much  of  it:  it  was  too  contrary  . 
to  all  principles  of  humanity— and  I  was 
coldly  stunned. 

The  living  lay  side  by  side  with  the  dead, 
their  sluiveled  limits  and  shrunken  features 
making  them  almost  indistinguishable.  Over 
all  this  the  SS  guards— both  girls  and  men- 
had  watched  coldly  and  unmoved.  I  saw 
them  too— fat.  fleshy  and  inhuman.  Now 
they  have  a  different  role  in  the  camp. 
Under  British  guard  they  are  made  to  col- 
lect the  dead  and  drag  them  to  a  mass 
grave.  From  dawn  to  dusk  the  SS  girls  and 
men  alike  hold  in  their  arms  the  bodies  of 
the  men.  women  and  children  whom  they 
killed,  and  British  Tommies,  roused  for  once 
to  a  burning  fury,  allow  them  no  respite.  It 
is  their  Just  reward.  Perhaps  it  can  all  be 
summed  up  in  the  few  croaking  words  that 
came  from  a  pitiful  pile  of  rags  and  l>ones 
that  lay  at  my  feet:  "Look,  Englishman,  this 
is  German  culture." 

Larry  Soton  of  the  London  News  Chronicie 
concentrated  on  the  ctiiki  inmates  of  Sandbor- 
stel  camp — "Their  starved  bodies  arxi  their 
eyes  like  coals  burning  in  their  starved  grey 
faces  bear  witness  to  the  greatest  mass 
horror  the  worid  has  seen." 

It  required  corresporxlents  of  exceptional 
ability  to  convey  the  full  horror  of  the  concen- 
tration camps.  Even  as  camp  after  camp  was 
liberated,  it  was  difftoult  for  readers  to  believe 
that  this  was  part  of  a  deiit>erate  and  system- 
atic policy  of  the  German  Government 

Edward  R.  Morrow  begged  his  audiertce  to 
believe  him:  "I  pray  you  to  believe  wliat  I  have 
said  about  Buchenwald.  I  reported  wtiat  I  saw 
and  heard  but  only  part  of  it  For  most  of  it  I 
have  no  words." 

Bill  Lawrer>ce  wrote: 

Much  of  what  I  reported  from  Poland 
that  day  met  skeptical  eyes  and  minds  in 
the  United  States,  people  who  were  not  con- 
vinced of  the  German  gviilt  because  they 
had  not  seen  the  evidence  personally  as  I 
had  seen  it.  EvidenUy  the  New  York  Times 
felt  it  necessary  to  reassure  its  readers  that 
my  account  could  be  accepted  at  face  value. 
In  an  editorial  a  few  days  after  my  dispatch 
from  Lublin  had  been  published,  the  Times 
stated  that  I  was  "employed  by  this  newspa- 
per tjecause  he  is  known  to  be  a  thorough 
and  accurate  correspondent."  Never  before 
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or  since  have  I  aeen  the  Times  so  describe 
ODe  of  its  reporters. 

Was  Eisonhowr,  watching  Patton  wall(  off 
to  vomit  aflar  thoir  tour  of  Ohrdruf  Nord  camp. 
rigM  In  hia  aaaaaament  that  "That  is  t>eyond 
tha  Amarican  mind  to  comprahand?" 

On  this  day  of  Yom  HaShoa,  let  us  remem- 
bm  the  tragic  memory  of  the  Holocaust 
through  the  words  of  ttie  eyewitness  reporters 
and  vow  to  do  what  we  can  to  assure  that  rt 
wW  navar  happen  again. 


EK 


DECISIONS  TODAY  FOR  THE 
"AMERICAN  CENTURY"  AHEAD 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FQGHAN 

or  OHIO 
m  THB  HOUSE  or  RKPBXSnrrATTTES 

Tuesday,  April  28, 19S7 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  work  today 
on  H.R.  3,  ttw  Trade  and  Intematnnal  Eco- 
nomic Poicy  Refonn  Act  of  1987,  is  a  careful- 
ly oonstnicled  and  timely  approach  to  the 
chaHanges  that  our  country  faces.  Timely  in 
two  ways:  First  it  win  speed  relief  to  those 
American  industries  that  have  been  severely 
hurt  by  unfair  trade  practk^es.  Second,  it  calls 
for  actnn  and  ptaruiing  now  that  will  restore 
the  Unitad  States  as  chief  engineer  of  worM 
economic  growth  in  tfie  1990's  and  into  the 
next  century.  In  my  district  and  the  rest  of 
northeast  Otvo,  52,000  workers  who  manufac- 
ture for  export  will  be  affected  by  our  actkxi 
today. 

The  catch  phrase  one  hears  today  is 
"Amancan  Indiatry  needs  a  level  piaying 
fleU."  In  1945.  the  United  States  planted  the 
graas,  Ined  the  fieid  and  built  the  stands.  The 
game  aflowec:  for  European  and  Japanese  re- 
covery from  tt)e  devastation  of  war  arKJ  the 
playing  lield  soon  tiecame  an  integrated  world 
economy. 

And  it  is  the  Integrated  nature  of  the  econo- 
my ttftt  poaes  the  United  States  with  its  great- 
est chaNenge.  Amencan  industry  must  now 
compete  not  just  across  town,  but  across  the 
country  and  the  worM.  In  northeast  Ohk>,  ma- 
chine toolmakers  face  foreign  competitors 
who  command  31  percent  of  Vne  Amencan 
market— 3  times  what  they  controlled  a 
decado  ago. 

Competing  successfully  requires  all  the 
talent  and  creativity  that  our  system  promotes, 
ft  caNs  for  a  fonvard  thinkirig  management. 
And  it  calls  for  pubfic  policy  that  advances  our 
ecorxxnc  positwn,  and  wtten  needed,  ensures 
that  American  goods  are  not  barred  entry 
from  countries  that  do  a  burgeoning  trade  with 
tha  United  States. 

The  bW  represents  tfie  work  of  11  House 
commitlees.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Intematkxial  Poikry  and 
Trade.  I  had  ttw  opportunity  to  work  on  provi- 
snns  focused  on  America's  ability  to  export— 
ttte  cutting  edge  of  our  industrial  future.  Fund- 
ing export  promotnn  is  key  for  turning  around 
our  trade  defkat  I  am  tu^jpy  to  note  tfie  inclu- 
skxi  of  provisions  designed  to  remove  unnec- 
essary Mcensing  restrkrtkms.  These  regulatk>ns 
translated  into  lost  markets  for  American  com- 
panies tttat  in  some  cases,  waited  years  for 
export  Hcenses. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  proviskms  ad- 
dressing wKxkers'  rights.  It  is  altogether  appro- 
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pri^e  tfiat  the  Congress  take  notk^e  of  coun- 
tries wfwse  labor  practnes,  in  contraventk>n 
of  i^tematHxially  recognized  standards,  boost 
ttiet  ability  to  compete.  Clearty,  v)olatk>ns  of 
woiicers'  rights  are  an  unfair  trade  practice 
and  tt>erefore  shouM  be  subject  to  retaliatory 
action  under  section  301 . 

In  advancing  our  competitive  positk>n,  the 
United  States  will  be  called  upon  to  get  tough, 
arxl  get  tough  with  our  allies.  I  support  the 
Gedhardt  amendment  because  it  gives  the  bill 
teeth — and  something  for  our  trading  partners 
to  Qonskler  as  we  sit  down  to  negotiate  the 
rempva)  of  trade  t>arriers.  How  long  are  we 
supposed  to  wait  on  countries  with  huge  trade 
surpluses  built  through  unfair  trade  practices? 
The  self-correcting  economk:  forces  have  not 
worked  to  return  the  system  to  equilibrium — if 
anything  ttie  U.S.  worker  has  gotten  the  back 
of  the  so-called  invisit>le  hand. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill  and 
the  Gephardt  amendment  Ttie  longer  we 
del^,  ttie  longer  we  put  off  this  country's  in- 
dustial  and  economk:  renewal.  If  America  is 
to  rfgain  its  competitive  positkin — if  "Made  in 
is  to  represent  pride  and  quality— 
we  $imply  cannot  afford  to  wait. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
)NOR  ITS  INTERNATIONAL 
>MMITMENTS? 


ION.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

or  NEW  YORK 
TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1987 

McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
House  voted  down  the  foreign  akj  chapter  of 
ttie  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

Daspite  the  fact  that  ttie  akJ  funds  Included 
in  tite  t>ill  were  requested  by  the  admlnistra- 
tkMi,  only  15  memt)ers  of  ttie  President's  party 
opposed  the  amendment  striking  the  funds. 
One  of  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  ttiis 
flight  from  responsiuility  is  ttiat  ttie  United 
States  will  further  defer  clearing  up  the  $784 
million  in  an-earages  that  we  owe  to  ttie  multi- 
latenl  development  banks.  Indeed,  passage 
of  ttie  amendment  calls  into  questnn  this  Na- 
tkw'b  willingness  to  honor  commitments  nego- 
tiated by  ttie  Reagan  administration  and  au- 
thorteed  tiy  Congress. 

A  thoughtful  analysis  of  this  situatk>n  re- 
cenfy  appeared  in  the  Washington  Times.  For 
the  benefit  of  ttiose  wtio  may  not  be  familiar 
with;  ttie  multilateral  development  tianks,  I  am 
inserting  a  copy  of  that  article  into  ttie 
Record  at  this  point. 

[prom  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  22. 

1987] 

U.^  tAGS  IN  Pledges  to  World's  Poor  Nations 

(By  Donald  H.  May) 

old  political  adage  says:  "Never  vote 

for  anything  that  can't  l>e  explained  on  a 

buntper  sticker." 

Oti  the  streets  of  the  nation's  capital 
these  days,  one  sees  no  bumper  sticlEers  for 
the  International  Development  Association, 
the  (African  Development  Bank  or  the  Mul- 
tilaieral  Investment  Guarantee  Agency. 

Tkat  helps  explain  why  these  and  several 
other  so-called  multilateral  development 
ban^  are  fighting  an  uphill  battle  in  Con- 
gre«  for  the  U.S.  share  of  the  money  they 
nee4  to  operate. 
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All  of  these  institutions  are  designed  to 
further  Third  World  economic  develop- 
ment—bir  making  loans,  encouraging  eco- 
nomic dollcy  reforms  in  developing  coun- 
tries and  trying  to  increase  flows  of  private 
investment. 

For  fiscal  year  1988.  the  administration 
has  asked  Congress  for  $1.8  billion  to  meet 
commitments  which  the  United  States  has 
made  in  separate  International  negotiations 
to  help  ftind  these  organizations. 

The  administration  also  has  requested  a 
$293  million  fiscal  1987  supplemental  appro- 
priation [to  make  good  arrears  in  past  X5S. 
pledges  to  three  of  the  organizations— the 
International  Development  Association,  the 
African  Development  Bank  and  Its  low-in- 
terest fund,  and  the  International  Finance 
Corp.      1 

Even  V  the  supplemental  were  fully  ap- 
proved—and it  already  is  being  whittled 
down— this  would  make  up  for  only  part  of 
the  $784  million  In  arrears  which  the  United 
States  s4  far  has  accumulated  in  Its  pledge 
to  all  ttie  multilateral  banlis,  as  a  result  of 
the  budfet-cutting  process  In  recent  years. 
It  would  leave  U.S.  arrears  at  $533  million. 

Treasi«-y  Secretary  James  A.  Baker  III 
has  mad^  at  least  eight  trips  to  Capitol  Hill 
since  late  February  to  testify  liefore  various 
committees  specifically  on  these  1987  and 
1988  requests. 

"If  tha  United  States  does  not  back  up  its 
verbal  commitments  to  improve  the  Interna- 
tional economic  system  by  providing  the 
necessarj^  resources,  then  other  U.S.  policy 
pronouncements  and  principles  will  bt 
taken  less  seriously,"  Mr.  Baker  argued 
during  one  congressional  appearance. 

"We  will  damage  our  credibility  and  even- 
tually oia-  national  interest.  The  word  of  the 
United  sates  will  be  Just  that— words." 

In  reoent  congressional  hearings,  Mr. 
Baker  aqd  deputy  assistant  secretary  James 
W.  Conr<>w  have  noted  that  these  banlcs  are 
part  of,  or  have  evolved  from,  the  interna- 
tional s)«tem  which  the  United  States  was 
Instrumoital  in  launching  after  World  War 
II.  Except  for  the  African  Development 
Bank,  wliich  t>egan  as  a  purely  African  initi- 
ative, the  United  States  was  a  key  initiator 
of  each  of  them. 

All  of  the  multilateral  banlis,  Mr.  Baker 
argues,  afe  pushing  developing  countries  they 
aid  to  rely  more  on  the  private  sector  and  to 
adopt  m^ket  oriented  solutions  to  econom- 
ic probletns.  "This  is  our  model,"  he  has  tes- 
tified. "We  should  not  let  it  faU  for  lack  of 
commitment." 

These  banks,  he  contends,  are  the  most 
cost-effettive  way  this  country  can  use  its 
foreign  aid  dollars.  U.S.  contributions  to 
them  recently  have  averaged  al>out  $1.4  bil- 
lion a  year.  With  contributions  from  other 
donors,  plus  the  fact  that  some  of  the  iMuiks 
then  use  this  capital  to  borrow  more,  this 
has  resulted  in  alwut  $22  billion  a  year  in 
development  lending.  So  each  U.S.  dollar 
tias  been  leveraged  aliout  16  times. 

The  administration  also  argues  that  the 
development  projects  which  the  banks  fl- 
luuice  generate  procurement  contracts  for 
U.S.  businessmen  equal  to  the  U.S.  budget 
expense.  Beyond  that,  it  says,  economic  de- 
velopmeat  of  the  Tlilrd  World  provides  U.S. 
exporters  with  their  fastest-growing  mar- 
keU.        I 

Fifty-four  percent  of  the  countries  aided 
by  the  bfuiks  also  are  recipients  of  U.S.  bi- 
lateral aid,  according  to  the  administration, 
and  another  32  percent  are  countries  impor- 
tant to  ihe  United  States,  though  they  do 
not  receitre  U.S.  bilateral  aid. 


The  biggest  administration  request  in 
terms  of  cash  outlays,  and  one  which  it  re- 
gards as  particularly  important,  is  for  the 
International  Development  Association,  the 
branch  of  the  World  Bank  that  makes  long- 
term,  low-interest  loans  to  the  poorest  de- 
veloping countries. 

Thlrty-ttiree  donor  nations  including  the 
United  States,  agreed  in  Deceml>er  in  Rome 
to  a  $12.4  billion  replenishment,  called  IDA 
8,  to  run  the  program  for  the  ttiree  years 
starting  July  1.  The  U.S.  share  is  $958  mil- 
lion a  year  for  three  years,  roughly  23  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

That  agreement  resulted  from  a  year  of 
negotiations,  in  which  U.S.  officials  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  most  of  a  long  list  of 
changes  they  proposed  in  IDA  procedures. 
For  example.  IDA  loan  maturities  will  l>e  re- 
duced from  50  years  to  40  for  the  least  de- 
veloped recipients  and  to  35  for  others. 
Future  loans  will  contain  provisions  for  ad- 
justing terms  If  a  country  prospers  so  that  it 
is  able  to  repay  faster. 

Between  45  and  50  percent  of  IDA  8  lend- 
ing is  expected  to  go  to  sul>-Saharan  Africa, 
compared  with  36  percent  last  year.  With 
IDA'S  help,  some  25  African  countries  are  in 
various  stages  of  carrying  out  market-ori- 
ented economic  reforms  including  deregula- 
tion of  prices  and  exchange  rates,  reduction 
of  overgrown  bureaucracies  and  privatiza- 
tion of  state  Industries. 

Any  shortfall  In  the  UJ3.  commitment  to 
IDA  would  entitle  other  donors  to  also 
reduce  their  contributions,  magnifying  the 
effect  on  IDA'S  lending. 

IDA  and  the  other  multilateral  lianks  are 
encountering  several  currents  of  opposition 
at  once  in  Congress. 

The  biggest  hurdle  is  the  budget.  The 
1988  budget  resolution  recently  passed  by 
the  House  calls  for  a  one-year  freeze  in  over- 
all international  affairs  spending,  after  ad- 
justing for  inflation,  and  then  imposes  some 
reductions.  How  those  ceilings  will  lie  appor- 
tioned Is  now  up  to  appropriations  panels. 

The  multilateral  banks  have  l)een  caught 
up  in  a  broader,  domestic  budget  struggle. 
Rep.  David  Oliey,  the  Wisconsin  Democrat 
who  heads  the  appropriations  subconunittee 
on  foreign  operations,  has  said  that  In  the 
present  budget  climate,  with  domestic  pro- 
grams facing  cuts,  IDA  stands  no  chance 
unless  President  Reagan  agrees  to  an  over- 
all budget  compromise  including  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

World  Bank  and  Treasury  officials  have 
pinned  their  hopes  on  the  Senate,  where 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  resumes 
its  markup  of  foreign  aid  legislation  today. 

World  Bank  officials  say  that,  for  the  IDA 
8  agreement  to  stay  together,  it  is  essential 
that  Congress  enact  three-year  authorizing 
legislation.  Then  if  the  appropriation— pro- 
viding the  actual  money— is  late  or  scaled 
down,  IDA  might  still  squeak  by. 

A  second  current  running  against  the 
baiiks  is  traditional  opposition  from  some 
conservatives  to  foreign  assistance  going  to 
leftist  countries.  The  Heritage  Foundation 
recently  circulated  a  memorandum  criticiz- 
ing IDA  for  aiding  the  Marxist  nations  of 
Mozambique.  Tanzania.  Ettiiopia  and  South 
Yemen. 

Bank  officials  reply  ttuit  their  programs 
encourage  such  countries  to  move  in  market 
oriented  directions,  as  many  are  doing. 

IDA  is  also  often  criticized  for  lending  to 
India  and  China  on  grounds  that  lx>th  can 
afford  market  rate  loans.  India's  IDA  share 
tias  declined  as  it  lias  shifted  to  other  World 
Bank  loans  closer  to  market  rates.  Clilna.  a 
new  memlier  of  the  World  Bank,  tias  t>een 
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taking  on  some  of  India's  former  stiare. 
Both  still  have  widespread  poverty. 

Another  current  of  concern  Is  coming 
from  some  U.S.  farm  state  congressmen  who 
fear  that  increasing  Third  World  agricul- 
ture will  hurt  American  farmers.  Bank  and 
administration  officials  argue  tliat  when 
such  countries  develop  their  agriculture, 
their  incomes  rise,  their  tastes  in  food 
ctiange  and  they  l>ecome  growing  customers 
for  American  farm  products  such  as  wheat. 
Under  pressure  from  Congress.  U.S.  tioard 
memtiers  of  the  lianlcs  have  sought  to  dis- 
courage loans  for  production  of  agricultural 
products  for  wtiich  there  is  a  world-wide 
excess  of  supply. 

Another  criticism  comes  from  environ- 
mentalists who  accuse  the  tianks  of  paying 
too  little  attention  to  environmental  protec- 
tion. All  of  the  banks  say  they  have 
launched  efforts  to  improve  in  this  respect. 

Still  another  concern  has  lieen  that  the 
lianlcs'  economic  reform  programs  have  im- 
posed burdens  on  the  poorest  memliers  of 
their  societies.  The  Joint  Development 
Committee  of  the  World  Bank  and  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fimd.  at  a  recent  meeting, 
discussed  ways  to  avoid  that,  such  as  target- 
ing special  aid  at  the  moat  vulnerable 
groups. 

The  multilateral  lianks  have  little  of  a 
constituency  working  in  their  lietiaU. 
Except  for  those  on  key  committees,  few 
memtiers  of  Congress  are  well  informed 
alMut  them.  World  Bank  president  Barlier 
Conable,  himself  a  20-year  Republican  vet- 
eran of  the  House,  says  he  still  meets  mem- 
tiers who  do  not  know,  for  example,  that  the 
international  Bank  for  International  Devel- 
opment, the  main  branch  of  the  World 
Bank,  borrows  the  money  it  lends  using  its 
own  capital  as  a  t>ase. 

Republicans  in  the  House  traditionally 
have  never  been  able  to  muster  majorities  of 
their  own  party  to  support  foreign  assist- 
ance bills.  Democrats  have  carried  that 
burden  and  some  of  them  are  restive  over 
the  heat  that  they  take  for  it.  "We  are  will- 
ing to  do  our  duty,  but  we're  not  willing  to 
tie  a  punching  bag,"  says  Mr.  Oliey. 

Mr.  Obey's  committee— and  later  the  full 
House  Appropriations  Committee — ap- 
proved the  administration's  request  for  a 
supplemental  to  make  up  arrears  for  two  of 
the  banks— IDA  and  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  its  related  low-interest  fund. 
But  those  panels  dropped  out  of  their  bill 
the  restoration  of  arrears  for  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corp.,  the  branch  of  the 
World  Bank  that  lends  to  the  private  sector. 
Mr.  Oliey  said  this  was  necessary  to  stay 
within  Gramm-Rudman  targets. 

Another  cliff-hanger  is  the  Multilateral 
Investment  Guarantee  Corp.,  a  proposed 
new  World  Bank  agency  designed  to  encour- 
age flows  of  private  investment  to  the  Third 
World  and  among  developing  countries.  It 
would  do  so  by  guaranteeing  investments 
against  political  risk  and  by  advising  devel- 
oping countries  on  their  investment  policies. 
Fifty-seven  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  have  signed  the  convention 
to  form  MIOA.  EUeven  developing  countries 
have  ratified  it.  but  none  of  the  Industrial 
countries  has  yet  done  so.  Officials  hope 
congressional  approval  would  start  the  rati- 
fication ball  rolling  and  that  MIOA  could 

start  operations  this  year. 

THC  MCLTILATEBAI.  DCVKLOPMXIfT  BaMKS 
IirnCailATIORAL  DKVKLOmXNT  ASSOCIATION 

(IDA) 

Founded  in  I960  on  U.S.  initiative.  IDA  Is 
the  branch  of  the  World  Bank  that  lends  to 
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the  world's  poorest  nations.  Ninety  percent 
of  its  credits  go  to  countries  with  Income  per 
person  under  $400  a  year.  Thlrty-tliree 
donor  nations  recently  agreed  to  a  $12.4  bQ- 
lion  IDA  replenishment  for  the  three  years. 
The  U.S.  share  of  this  replenistunent  is  $2.9 
billion,  or  23  percent. 

MXTLTTLATBtAL  laVKSTMKIlT  GCABAimX  AGKIfCT 
(MIGAI 

A  new  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank  now 
l>eing  formed  to  encourage  flows  of  private 
Investment  from  industrial  countries  to  the 
Third  World,  and  among  developing  coun- 
tries. It  will  guarantee  investments  against 
political  risk  and  work  to  improve  develop- 
ing countries'  investment  policies.  Fifty- 
seven  countries.  Including  the  United 
States,  have  signed  the  BaOA  convention. 
U.S.  share  of  financing  is  20.5  percent. 

nrrKRHATIOHAL  miAllCE  COBP.  (trc) 

The  branch  of  the  World  Bank  that  lends 
to  the  private  sector  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

INTERMATIOMAL  BARK  POB  BBCOICSTSUCTIOR 
AHD  DEVKLOraZHT 

The  original  branch  of  the  World  Bank, 
which  liorrows  from  its  capital  to  vaake 
loans  at  slightly  under  market  rates  mainly 
to  middle-Income  developing  countries. 

DfTm-AMKBICAR  DBVCLOPlfKirr  BARK 

Formed  in  1959  by  20  western  hemisphere 
nations  to  make  loans  for  economic  develop- 
ment In  Latin  America.  Based  in  Washing- 
ton, it  now  has  44  members.  17  of  them  out- 
side the  hemisphere,  including  industrial 
nations  of  Europe  and  Japan.  Its  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  (FSO)  makes  long-term, 
low-interest  loans  to  the  poorest  Latin  coun- 
tries. The  liank's  Inter-American  Invest- 
ment Corp.  makes  private  sector  loans. 

AaiAR  DBVXLOPICKRT  BARK 

Established  in  1966  to  make  development 
loans  in  Asia.  Now  owned  by  32  countries  of 
Asia-Pacific  region  and  15  in  Europe  and 
North  America.  The  United  States  and 
Japan  have  provided  equal  shares  of  ordi- 
nary capital— 16.6  percent  each.  The  bank  is 
based  in  Manila.  A  branch  called  the  Asian 
Development  Fund  lends  to  the  poorest 
countries  in  the  region. 

A7RJCAR  DEVBLOPIORT  BARK 

Formed  in  1963  among  Independent  Afri- 
can countries.  In  1982.  memliershlp  was 
opened  to  nations  outside  the  region,  wtiich 
are  limited  to  one  third  of  the  sharehold- 
ings. The  U.S.  share  is  alwut  6  percent.  The 
African  Development  Fund  is  the  tiank's 
branch  for  low-interest  loans. 

Of  all  the  multilateral  development  lianks. 
the  least  known  to  Americans  and  one  of 
the  most  unusual  is  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

All  the  others  were  launched  with  money 
and  initiative  from  the  United  States  and 
other  major  nations.  The  African  bank  was 
formed  in  1963  by  30  newly  independent  Af- 
rican states. 

In  1982.  to  broaden  lU  financial  tiaae.  It 
decided  to  seek  outside  memtiers.  It  now  lias 
75  member  nations— 50  African  and  25  non- 
African— including  the  United  States.  Japan 
and  the  major  European  countries. 

Two-thirds  of  the  shares  must  be  held  by 
African  countries.  No  country  or  bloc  has  a 
veto.  The  U.S.  share  of  the  capital  base  is 
Just  under  6  percent. 

That  means  the  United  States  cannot 
work  its  will  In  the  bank  by  power  alone.  lU 
influence  comes  through  a  cooperative  rela- 
tionship, ideas  and  expertise. 
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The  taank'a  hemdquuters  are  at  Abidjan. 
Itoit  Ooaat.  in  western  Africa.  It  has  no 
UAofflce. 

The  bank  has  been  a  strong  voice  urging 
African  nations  to  adopt  marliet-oriented 
economic  policy  reforms— the  same  kinds 
which  the  United  States  and  World  Bank 
also  advocate,  including  deregulation  of 
prices  and  greater  reliance  on  the  private 
Mctor. 

TMs  has  been  important,  because,  as 
»>««yM  R.  Sherk.  the  XJ£.  representative  on 
the  bank's  board,  put  it  in  a  recent  inter- 
view: "African  countries  are  more  willing  to 
listen  to  other  Africans  than  to  non-Afri- 
cans when  it  comes  to  giving  some  pretty 
tough  advice." 

Babacar  NlJiaye,  the  bank's  president. 
said  durbog  a  visit  to  Washington  In  Febru- 
ary Uiat  the  insUUition  plans  to  become  still 
more  active  in  this  "policy  dialogue"  with 
the  African  countries  it  aids. 

It  will  give  more  onphasis  to  loans  linked 
to  policy  changes.  It  has  strengthened  its 
coordination  with  the  World  Bank  and 
other  donors.  It  is  starting  to  prepare  its 
own,  indepth  economic  studies  of  African 
countries.  And  it  plans  to  step  up  dissemina- 
tion of  detailed  information  on  what  poli- 
cies support  growth. 

"If  policies  are  inappropriate,"  Mr. 
ITDiaye  told  the  Overseas  Development 
Council,  "they  will  impinge  upon  the  viabili- 
ty of  otherwise  sound  projects." 

Member  countries  have  agreed  to  increase 
the  bank's  capital  from  $6.4  billion  to  $19.4 
billlcm.  The  V£.  share  of  the  increase  will 
be  $719  million  over  five  years,  of  which 
only  $45  million  would  be  paid  in  cash.  The 
reat  would  be  "callable  capital,"  unlikely  to 
ever  be  called. 

"To  the  extent  that  we  think  we  have  a 
stake  in  a  healthy  Africa,  an  Africa  which 
begins  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  its 
people."  Mr.  Sherk  said,  "it  would  be  very 
inconsistent  to  stay  out."— Donald  H.  May 


COMPARING  KENNEDY'S  BAY  OF 
FIOS  AND  REAGAN'S  IRAN 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  nxnois 

m  THK  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1987 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dtotinguished 
ooNeague  from  New  Jersey,  Jim  Courter, 
has  written  a  thoughtful  piece  for  the  Wash- 
irigton  Post  which  compares  ttie  1961  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  with  the  current  Iran  imtKoglto. 
Mr.  CotjRTER  contrasts  the  manner  in  wtvcii 
Presidents  Kennedy  arxl  Reagan  reacted  to 
these  politicai  crisis.  Sirtce  his  comments  offer 
a  historical  perspective  on  our  present  situa- 
tion, I  submit  them  for  your  study. 

Mr.  Courter  observes  ttiat  tt>ere  are  nu- 
merous similarities  between  the  Iran  and  Cuba 
irwidents — tfie  posstbtlity  of  illegal  acts;  the 
President's  contention  tfiat  he  was  not  fully  in- 
formed; operatiortal  oversight  t>y  a  rislt-taker; 
use  of  private  humanitarian  aid  to  rescue  hos- 
tages; and  appointment  of  a  Presidential  in- 
vestigatory  commission  wtiich  concluded  ttiat 
the  Presidential  style  of  management  and  the 
lack  of  a  written  record  were  partly  to  blame 
forttw  policy  confusion. 

Mr.  Courter  concludes,  however,  that  by 
immedtateiy  accepting  fun  responsit)ility  and 
then  quickly  launching  major  space  and  de- 
fense initiatives,  Kennedy  cut  his  kisses  and 
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reviwd  a  forceful  Presidency.  Though  he  has 
wasted  precious  lime,  perhaps  Presklent 
Reagan  may  yet  overcome  the  Iran  preoccu- 
patidn  by  shifting  his  energy  and  Vne  Nation's 
atteipion  to  more  important  issues  and  chal- 
lenge. 

[Fltom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  9.  1987] 
W4AT  RiAGAH  Should  Have  LKARifkD  From 
Kbhixdy's  Bat  or  Pios 
(By  Jim  Courter) 
lident    Reagan's    Iran    initiative    was 
America's  first  foreign  policy  failure. 
Although  Iranscam  is  compared  with  Wa- 
tergate, a  more  revealing  precedent  Is  the 
Bay  Df  Pigs  fiasco. 

Pitsident  Kennedy  escaped  the  political 
hurricane  that  has  engulfed  Reagan  only 
partly  because  the  Kermedy  administration 
was  in  Its  honeymoon  period  and  Congress 
was  controlled  by  Kennedy's  party.  There 
are  valuable  lessons  in  statesmanship  to 
lears  by  comparing  these  two  policy  fail- 
ure^ 

U.^.  forces  trained  and  equipped  about 
1.30$  Cuban  exiles  and,  in  April  1961,  landed 
them  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  American  B-26  air 
strilaes  against  Cuban  air  l>ases  preceded  the 
lanmng.  The  invaders  soon  ran  out  of  am- 
muiition,  and  all  but  100  were  captured  by 
Casvo's  communist  forces. 

President  Eisenhower  l>egan  the  plan  for 
what  l>ecame  an  invasiorL  Originally,  the 
idea  was  Just  for  exiles  to  infiltrate  the 
mouhtains  and  establish  a  Castro-style  guer- 
rilla force  for  freedom.  The  proposal  soon 
evolTed  into  a  full-scale  invasion.  Shortly 
l>efore  the  action  liegan,  the  landing  areas 
was  moved  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Just  as  Rea- 
gan'i  Iran  opening  was  transformed  into  a 
different  policy,  it  l>ecame  clear  to  Kenne- 
dy, according  to  Ted  Sorensen's  accotmt. 
"that  he  had  in  fact  approved  a  plan  l>ear- 
ing  little  resemblance  to  what  he  thought 
he  tnd  approved." 

As  president-elect.  Kennedy  already 
doubted  the  whole  scheme.  But  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  would  be  thought  weak  if  he 
canoeled  his  Republican  predecessor's  plan. 
Wit%  no  forceful  opposition  from  his  secre- 
tari^  of  state  and  defense,  he  assimied  his 
senior  advisers  were  all  in  favor.  (Foreshad- 
owing George  Shultz's  protestations  in 
Iranbcam.  Chester  Bowles,  an  undersecre- 
tary  of  state,  infuriated  Keimedy  by  leaking 
a  post-facto  story  that  Bowles  always  op- 
posed the  project.) 

The  CIA,  not  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
mastermined  the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation. 
Only  a  handful  of  administration  personnel 
tuiew  the  details.  Peter  Wyden's  t>ook  "Bay 
of  Pigs"  describes  CIA  Deputy  Director 
Ricbard  Bissell  in  terms  Oliver  North  would 
recognize  Instantly:  he  "relished  risks — in 
his  mountain  climbing,  as  skipper  of  his 
boat  as  commander  In  chief  of  the  Richard 
Bia^U  Air  Force  with  its  fleet  of  n-2s 
thumbing  noses  at  the  whole  earth.  To  con- 
trol 'the  never-l>ef ore-controlled,  to  systema- 
tize messes,  in  economics  as  in  spying— his 
life  was  made  of  such  challenges."  The 
plad's  principal  architect  was  Bissell  rather 
thaa  the  senior  Allen  Dulles. 

Aftomey  General  Robert  Keimedy  helped 
put  together  $53  million  in  private  humani- 
tarian aid.  which  the  president  later  gave 
Castro  to  rescue  the  1.200  POWs.  The 
White  House  even  provided  the  donors  with 
special  tax  benefits.  (Thus.  William  Casey's 
1989  proposal  to  create  a  tax-free  corpora- 
tion! for  contra  contributors  had  a  Keimedy 
rciot) 

Tl  te  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
heU  some  closed-door  hearings,  but  no  new 
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congressipnal  committees  were  created  to 
look  intd  the  defeat.  Kennedy  himself  ap- 
pointed an  Investigative  commission  Includ- 
ing then-retired  general  Maxwell  Taylor  as 
chairman,  Allen  DuUes.  Rol)ert  Kennedy 
and  Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke,  chief  of  naval  op- 
erations^(A  similar  Reagan  tward.  instead 
of  the  Tpwer  Commission,  would  have  in- 
cluded Bill  Casey.  Ed  Meese.  Adm.  James 
Watkins  4nd  perhaps  Gen.  Al  Haig.) 

The  Twlor  Commission  criticized  the  ad- 
ministration for  its  decision-making  proce- 
dure and  the  Kennedy  "style  of  manage- 
ment." Sormal  processes  had  l>een  by- 
passed. iTie  CIA.  like  Reagan's  National  Se- 
curity Council,  had  gone  l>eyond  its  mission. 
Plans  were  changed  under  pressure  from 
CutMui  emiges.  (in  iranscam.  Israelis,  Arat>s 
and  finai^iers  were  variously  blamed.) 

The  Tafrlor  group  found  that  "top  level  di- 
rection vwks  given  through  ad  hoc  meetings 
of  seniori  officials  without  consideration  of 
operational  plans  in  writing  and  with  no  ar- 
rangement for  recording  conclusions  and  de- 
cisions rached."  During  operations,  serious 
misundentandlngs  among  Kennedy  and  his 
advisers  became  apparent  as  to  what  they 
had  approved.  T lacking  written  records,  a  44- 
year-old  president  is  no  less  liable  to  confu- 
sion than  a  76-year-old  is.  With  some  name 
changes. !  Kennedy's  Taylor  Commission 
could  ha^te  written  Reagan's  Tower  report. 

Considering  the  similarities,  why  has  Rea- 
gan's crias  become  so  deep  and  protracted? 
It  is  not)  l)ecause  Reagan  secretly  traded 
arms  for  {hostages  while  publicly  promising 
not  to.  Five  days  before  the  invasion,  Ken- 
nedy played  fast  and  loose  with  the  truth, 
asserting  "there  wUl  not  \>e,  under  any  con- 
ditions, an  Intervention  in  Cuba  by  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces." 

Nor  does  the  difference  stem  from  the 
charge  that  Illegalities  were  committed  in 
Iranscam.  CIA  actions  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
episode  were  questionable,  and  the  Neutrali- 
ty Act,  International  law  and/or  certain 
treaties  naay  have  t>een  violated. 

One  difference  is  that  Kennedy,  unlike 
Reagan,  consulted  the  Senate  In  advance  in 
the  person  of  Foreign  Relations  Chairman 
William  Fulbright,  who  lobbied  strongly 
against  tbe  invasion. 

The  decisive  difference,  though,  ia  sim- 
pler. Keimedy  quiclily  announced  that  he 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  failure.  That 
he  privately  also  criticized  "the  experts"  for 
giving  bad  advice  does  not  detract  from  tils 
public  self -blame. 

Sorensen's  comment  in  1965  says  it  all: 
"By  taking  full  blame  upon  himself,  he  was 
winning  the  admiration  of  both  career  serv- 
ants and  the  public,  avoiding  partisan  inves- 
tigations and  attaclcs.  and  discouraging  fur- 
ther attempts  by  those  involved  to  leak 
their  versions  and  accusations." 

A  few  days  after  the  fiasco.  Kennedy  ex- 
pressed little  interest  in  such  exotic  topics 
as  a  moon  shot.  Yet  a  month  later  Kennedy 
gave  Congress  an  extraordinary  second 
State  of  I  the  Union  address,  offering  solid 
proposali  to  strengthen  our  defenses, 
capped  \fith  a  breathtaldng  plan  to  land  a 
man  on  the  moon  before  the  end  of  the 
decade.  By  refusing  to  wallow  in  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  Kennedy  cut  his  losses  and  advanced 
the  nation's  agenda. 

Reagan,  unfortunately,  took  a  different 
course.  He  insisted  that  he  was  in  the  dark 
about  the  facts.  He  fired  two  individuals  he 
said  were  responsible.  He  practically  invited 
Congress  to  form  the  panels  that  have  still 
not  held  televised  hearings.  It  took  him  four 
months  (o  admit  he  was  to  blame.  By  then 
the  damage  was  done. 


Moreover.  Reagan  squandered  the  chance 
to  launch  a  fresh  agenda  in  his  State  of 
Union  pastiche  last  January.  He  could  have 
followed  Kennedy's  example  by  proposing 
early  deployment  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative:  instead  he  threw  away  the  oppor- 
tunity to  act  forcefully  and  undo  the 
damage.  Only  defective  statesmanship  ex- 
plains how  the  fate  of  this  superlative  presi- 
dency came  to  hang  on  so  thin  a  thread  of 
public  confidence. 


LIFTING  THE  MEDICAL-COST 
CLOUD  PROM  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1987 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Boston 
Gk)be  from  Monday,  April  27  our  very  at)ie 
colleague,  Vne  gentleman  from  Ftorida,  Mr. 
Pepper,  published  an  artKle  in  which  he  com- 
pellingly  argues  for  t>roadening  tt>e  pending 
health  legislatran  to  go  far  beyond  the  cata- 
strophic illness  proposals  of  tt>e  Presklent 
From  the  perspective  of  his  many  years  of 
publk:  servKe,  and  from  his  positk>n  as  one  of 
those  wtK>  has  led  the  fight  for  years  to  get 
decent  treatment  for  the  ekieriy  and  for  others 
in  need.  Congressman  Pepper  points  out  the 
importarKe  of  providing  legislatively  for  a  vari- 
ety of  additional  servk^es.  He  has  emt>odied 
tt>ese  proposals  in  a  piece  of  legislation,  H.R. 
65,  whk:h  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  and  whk*i 
I  hope  will  get  the  favorable  attention  of  the 
House. 

I  ask  ttiat  Mr.  Pepper's  excellent  assertion 
of  the  case  for  a  piece  of  health  legislation 
that  genuinely  meets  tlie  needs  of  older 
people  tie  printed  here. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Apr.  27, 1987] 

liimifG  THE  MXDICAL-COST  CLOUD  FROM  THK 

Elderly 
(By  Claude  Pepper) 

Washimotoh.— In  1938,  a  little  more  than 
a  year  after  I  came  to  Congress,  Sen.  Roliert 
Wagner  of  New  York  Introduced  a  bill  call- 
ing for  comprehensive  health  care.  Nothing 
happened.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  in 
the  earliest  days  of  Social  Security,  wanted 
to  add  onto  it  a  health-care  program  that 
would  provide  all  necessary  health  care  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America. 
Sadly,  his  wish  was  not  fulfilled.  In  Novem- 
lier  1945.  President  Harry  Truman  sent  Con- 
gress a  siiecial  message  calling  for  compre- 
hensive health  care  for  all  Americans. 
Again,  nothing  happened. 

It  was  not  until  1965  that  the  Congress 
once  again  gave  serious  consideration  to  a 
comprehensive  health-care  program.  Again. 
Congress  fell  short  of  attaining  that  goal, 
and  adopted  Medicare  for  the  elderly  and 
Medicaid  for  the  poor.  So  today,  we  have 
Medicare.  We  are  proud  of  it— but  it  does 
not  cover  Alzheimer's  disease,  it  does  not 
cover  those  prolonged  illnesses  caused  by 
heart  disease  or  cancer,  it  does  not  provide 
hearing  aids  or  eyeglasses  or  home  care  or 
drugs.  It  does  not  cover  dental  care,  foot 
care  or  routine  physical  exams. 

A  WRONG  ASSnifFTION 

When  Congress  passed  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid the  assumption  was  that  if  we  took 
care  of  the  elderly  through  Medicare  and  if 
we  toclk.  care  of  the  poor  through  Medicaid. 
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then  the  middle  class  could  take  care  of 
itself.  We  now  realize  that  assumption  was 
wrong.  At  a  recent  hearing  of  my  Sulicom- 
mittee  on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care,  Ed 
Howard  of  Maryland,  a  well-insured  72-year- 
old  who  owned  his  home  and  had  $140,000 
in  the  bank,  told  about  how  illness  had  im- 
poverished him: 

"In  1983.  my  wife  was  stricken  with 
cancer.  In  the  year  that  followed  prior  to 
her  death,  I  spent  over  $17,000  for  her  care. 
of  which  my  four  insurance  policies  paid 
only  $64.  My  own  health  has  deteriorated— I 
suffered  a  stroke,  have  a  liver  disorder  and 
my  leg  was  recently  amputated.  I  require 
round-the-clock  care,  all  of  which  is  uncov- 
ered by  Medicare  and  my  insurance.  I  have 
almost  exhausted  my  $140,000  in  savings." 

Banicruptcy  and  then  Medicaid  seems  the 
only  future  for  Ed  Howard,  who  never 
guessed  he  would  find  himself  so  vulnerable. 

And  Ed  Howard  is  not  alone.  He  is  one  of 
a  million  Americans  who  will  lie  forced  into 
poverty  this  year  tiecause  of  the  catastroph- 
ic costs  of  the  health  care  they  need. 

Pew  of  these  million  persons  will  lie 
helped  by  the  catastrophic-health-care  plan 
endorsed  earlier  this  year  by  President 
Reagan  and  recently  approved  by  a  House 
sulxjommlttee.  Although  the  president's 
plan  has  been  the  subject  of  much  press  at- 
tention, I  lielieve  most  Americans  fail  to 
grasp  the  narrowness  of  its  scope.  It  will  not 
"free  the  elderly  from  the  fear  of  cata- 
strophic illness"  and  provide  "that  last  full 
measure  of  security,"  as  the  president  led 
the  American  people  to  lielieve  when  he  un- 
veiled his  proposal. 

The  president's  plan  covers  only  long  hos- 
pital stays.  In  exchange  for  an  additional 
$70  annual  premium.  Medicare  would  cover 
an  unlimited  number  of  days  of  hospital 
care,  with  each  beneficiary  paying  no  more 
than  $2,000  each  year  in  co-insurance  and 
deductibles. 

Yet.  the  fact  is  that  less  than  3  percent  of 
the  country's  Medicare  lieneficiaries  would 
tie  helped  by  such  a  plan.  The  nation's  3 
million  Alzheimer's  disease  victims  would 
find  no  relief.  Paricinson's  disease  victims- 
half  a  million  strong— would  not  lie  covered. 
Victims  of  stroke,  accidents,  cerebral  palsy, 
cystic  fibrosis,  multiple  sclerosis  and  Lou 
Gehrig's  disease,  among  others,  would  find 
no  relief,  because  these  persons  need  long- 
term  care  in  a  nursing  home  or  at  home,  not 
in  the  hospital. 

NO  COVERAGE  rOR  DRUGS 

The  White  House  proposal  offers  no  as- 
sistance with  prescription  drugs,  which  cost 
the  elderly  $10  billion  annually.  It  will  not 
cover  hearing  aids,  which  cost  an  average  of 
$500.  It  will  not  help  pay  for  dental  care, 
eye  care  or  preventive  checkups. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  congressional 
career,  which  spans  50  years,  the  president. 
Congress  and  the  people  are  all  standing  on 
the  same  square.  We  are  faced  with  the  op- 
portunity for  lasting  change  in  the  availabil- 
ity of  health  care.  We  cannot  waste  this  op- 
portunity with  limited  reform.  We  cannot 
afford  to  wait  another  20  years. 

I  have  been  joined  by  about  50  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide older  and  disabled  Americans  with  the 
comprehensive  catastrophic  health  care 
they  need  and  deserve  while  in  the  hospital, 
at  home  or  in  a  nursing  home.  The  bill 
covers  many  critical  health-care  items  cur- 
rently outside  the  scope  of  Medicare  and 
private  insurance,  including  dental  care,  eye 
care,  hearing  care,  prescription  drugs  and 
physical  exams. 
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This  bill  is  an  affordable  and  lasting  re- 
sponse to  the  health-care  crisis.  Senators 
and  their  younger  family  members — who 
have  been  left  destitute  following  a  cata- 
strophic health  crisis— have  begun  signaling 
to  me  their  support  for  health-care  reform. 
I  sometimes  think  they  are  light  years 
ahead  of  their  legislators,  who  are  always 
talking  about  dollars.  The  people  are  talk- 
ing about  lives. 

The  United  States  is  today  one  of  only 
two  Industrialized  nations  in  the  world  that 
has  failed  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  health- 
care system  for  its  citizens.  The  other  is 
South  Africa.  Is  that  the  kind  of  company 
we  want  to  keep?  Surely,  in  our  great  Amer- 
ica, we  can  do  better. 

With  luck,  all  of  us  will  someday  grow  old. 
This  Congress  can  enact  legislation  to  help 
us  age  in  peace — vrithout  fear  of  financial 
devastation  due  to  long-term  illnesa.  No  one 
in  America  will  go  banltrupt  financing  such 
a  program,  but  most  Americans  will  contin- 
ue to  face  bankruptcy  without  it.  Failure  to 
adopt  a  comprehensive  health-care  plan 
after  50  years  of  debate  would  be  a  catastro- 
phe. 


NUCLEAR  WASTE  POLICY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1987 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Congress- 
man Swift  and  other  Members  of  Congress 
to  introduce  ttie  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
Amendments  of  1987. 

The  basic  concept  behind  this  legislati<xi  is 
to  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  begin  again  with 
the  selection  ixocess  for  a  geologic  nuclear 
waste  repository.  The  repository  selection 
process  mandated  by  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1962  has  been  virtually  discard- 
ed and  replaced  tiy  a  process  ttiat  is  dominat- 
ed by  politics:  The  decision  to  halt  the  second 
rcxjnd  selection  in  May  of  last  year,  ttie  pro- 
posed cfiaracterization  of  Hanford  even 
though  ft  ranked  last  among  the  five  contend- 
ers, the  failure  of  the  DOE  to  look  at  alterna- 
tives as  mandated  under  section  222  of  the 
act,  the  suggestion  by  the  DOE  in  the  fiscal 
year  1968  tiudget  deliberations  ttiat  they  will 
abide  by  congressional  action  after  the  proc- 
ess has  been  distorted  by  their  political  deci- 
sion making.  All  of  these  factors  along  with 
justifiatile  public  concern  have  worked  to  stall 
ttie  selection  process. 

I  believe  that  we  can  and  we  must  dispose 
of  our  high  level  nuclear  waste  and  spent  fuel 
in  a  technically  sound  manner.  This  legislation 
offers  a  new  lieginning  for  the  geologic  repos- 
itory program.  It  is  tiased  on  a  science  rather 
ttian  politics.  It  is  based  on  fairness  rather 
than  favoritism.  It  provides  program  independ- 
ence rather  than  program  inertia. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  ttiis  may  not  be 
the  only  solution  to  the  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste.  I  hope  this  year  to  complete  work  with 
Senator  Evans  on  a  regional  monitored  re- 
tiievable  storage  concept  ttiat  will  work  in 
tandem  with  ttie  Morrison/Swift  amendments. 
This  legislation  in  no  way  forectoses  ttiat 
option. 
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Now  tofs  talk  about  the  proposal.  The  basic 
protniae  is  a  temporary  halt  to  the  repository 
•aleclion  process  to  alow  for  proposed  ad- 
Justmanls  that  Congressman  Swift  and  I  be- 
leve  wM  make  this  process  more  fair,  more  in- 
dependent of  poWlcel  meneuvering  and  more 
technicsBy  soufid. 

The  moat  Important  factor  In  this  bill  is  the 
creaMon  o(  the  Federal  RadkMctive  Waste 
Agency.  The  goal  is  to  make  it  more  difficult 
for  pdWcs  to  enter  the  program  by  removing 
the  procasa  from  the  hands  of  the  DOE  and 
maUng  the  oongreesional  rote  one  that  is  tnjiy 
an  overaigM  function. 

AnoltMr  major  initiative  in  this  proposal 
wouU  mandate  a  nationwide  search  for  the 
rapoaitory.  Al  potential  host  rocks  wouW  be 
back  in  the  pot  The  second  round  States  are 
rekidant  to  consktor  such  an  option,  but  real- 
ialicaHy  tfwre  is  no  choice.  Each  region  can 
continue  to  uee  its  time  and  energy  in  efforts 
to  keep  off  the  let  or  we  can  focus  on  re- 
creating a  valid  process. 

In  addWon.  the  repository  selection  gukle- 
inee  wouM  be  ttvown  out  The  newguMeiines 
wouU  essentially  be  rewritten  by  ttie  AgeiKy 
in  oorwurrence  with  tfte  Nudear  Regulatory 
Commisston,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  tf>e  U.S.  Geotogical  Survey.  The 
gukleines  wouU  specify  ttie  selection  mettv 
odology  and  this  meHwidotogy  would  have  to 
be  applied  and  complied  with  during  the  proc- 
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RnaNy,  I  wouM  Nke  to  point  out  that  we 
have  removed  the  mandatory  timetat)les  ttiat 
have  proven  such  an  obstacle  under  current 
law.  Timing  VmMattons  are  specified  in  tfiis 
propoeal  but  they  ere  not  atwdute.  The  goal 
is  to  provkle  gudance  to  the  Agency  but  also 
aHow  flexftNfity. 

I  look  for>rard  to  discusskxi  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  expect  to  hear  suggestions  for  Im- 
provement Such  suggestkxis  are  always  wel- 
come. Now  is  the  time  to  act  if  we  want  to 
salvage  the  geotogical  repository  optkMi  and, 
in  the  kMig-term.  protect  ttiis  Natkxi's  energy 
security. 

SacnoK-BT-SBcnoN  Analysis  op  thk 

N0CLBAB  WASR  POUCT  AMXHDMKirTS  OP  1987 

Section  1  entitles  the  act  the  "Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Amendments  of  1987". 

Section  2  provides  that  no  funds  may  t>e 
expended  for  land  acquisition  or  site  charac- 
terization activities  under  the  Nucle&r 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1983  (NWPA)  untU 
after  the  Federal  Radioactive  Waste  Agency 
established  by  these  amendments  has  nomi- 
nated sites  for  characterisation. 

Section  3  establishes  the  Federal  Radioac- 
tive Waste  Acency  and  descrilies  its  struc- 
ture and  functions. 

First,  sulMection  (a)  establishes  the  Feder- 
al Radioactive  Waste  Agency  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  within  the  executive 
tnanch. 

Second,  subsection  (b)  establishes  the  po- 
sition of  Director  of  the  Federal  Radioactive 
Waste  Agency.  The  Director  shall  t>e  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Director  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  6  years,  and  may  l>e  removed  from 
office  by  the  President  only  for  inefficiency, 
neidect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
The  subsection  provides  for  the  method  of 
filling  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Director, 
restricts  the  Director's  financial  relation- 
ships with  contractors  of  the  Federal  Radio- 
active Waste  Agency,  and  provides  for  a  rate 
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of  iaythat  is  the  same  as  that  established 
by  FfWPA  for  the  Director  of  the  current 
Off  ce  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Man- 
age nent. 

T  lird,  subsection  <c)  descril>es  the  duties 
of  fhe  Director  of  the  Federal  Radioactive 
Wa  ite  Agency,  and  authorizes  the  Director 
to  <  elegate  those  duties  to  appropriate  em- 
plo;  ees  or  officers  of  the  Agency. 

fourth,  sutwection  (d)  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector to  hire  staff,  employ  consultants,  and 
enttr  into  contracts  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  Director's  functions  and 
dutl^. 

Fifth,  subsection  (e)  authorizes  other  Fed- 
era|  agencies,  upon  the  request  of  the  Direc- 
tor.! to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  per- 
el  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Di- 
T  to  carry  out  his  functions  and  duties, 
th,  Euljsection  (f)  authorizes  the  Ad- 
tor  of  General  Services  to  provide, 
reimbursable  basis,  sidministratlve  sup- 
services,  and  authorizes  the  Director  to 
the  United  States  mall  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

Seventh,  sutisection  (g)  requires  the  Direc- 
tor to  annually  prepare  and  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  describing  the  activities  and  ex- 
tures    of    the    Federal    Radioactive 

Agency. 

hth,  sulisectlon  (h)  requires  the  Comp- 

er  General  to  annually  prepare  an  audit 

e  Federal  Radioactive  Waste  Agency, 

to  submit  a  report  on  the  results  of  the 

t  to  Congress. 

tion  4  amends  section  112(a)  of  NWPA 
to  i^equire  that  the  siting  guidelines  Issued 
pursuant  to  NWPA  t>e  revised. 

Fk^,  sulMection  (a)  repeals  the  siting 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Envgy  on  December  6,  1984. 

Second,  subsection  (b)  requires  that  the 
Dilator  of  the  Federal  Radioactive  Waste 
Agesicy  issue  new  guidelines  within  24 
moaths  after  enactment  of  these  amend- 
meats.  Such  guidelines  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Cortimission,  and  shall  be  developed  in  con- 
sulgition  with  specific  Federal  agencies  and 
the  Governors  of  interested  states.  The 
guidelines  are  required  to  specify  the  meth- 
odology that  will  be  used  to  rank  prospec- 
tive repository  sites. 

S^tlon  5  amends  section  112(b)  and  sec- 
tloij  112(c)  of  NWPA  so  as  to  revise  the  site 
selection  process. 

First,  subsection  (a)  requires  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Radioactive  Waste 
Ag«icy  nominate  at  least  5  sites  that  he 
considers  to  l>e  suitable  for  characterization. 
Tht  Director's  nominations  are  required  to 
be  based  on  the  methodology  specified  in 
the  revised  guidelines,  and  must  be  the 
reselt  of  a  nationwide  survey  of  all  potential 
host  rocks  as  well  as  sites  that,  in  the  Direc- 
toT%  judgment,  may  be  suitable  for  charac- 
ter^tion.  Although  the  Director  may  use 
information  that  has  already  been  devel- 
opetl  on  various  sites,  he  is  prohibited  from 
conbdering  the  volume  of  information  that 
exists  alwut  a  particular  site.  Furthermore, 
notiiing  in  these  amendments  shall  t>e  con- 
straed  as  requiring  the  Director  to  nominate 
an]f  site  which  has  been  designated  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  prior  to  the  enact- 
melit  of  these  amendments.  SulMection  (a) 
alse  requires  the  Director  to  reconunend  to 
the  President  at  least  3  sites  for  actual  char- 
acterization as  candidate  sites.  The  Director 
is  required  to  recommend  the  sites  that 
acMeved  the  highest  ranking  under  the 
methodology  specified  in  the  siting  guide- 
Unas.  A  target  deadline  of  18  months  after 
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issuance  of  the  revised  guidelines  is  provid- 
ed for  eich  of  the  actions  described  above, 
but  the  Director  may  waive  those  deadlines 
if  he  deOermlnes  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
achieve  them. 

Second.  sul)8ection  (b)  requires  that 
within  6  months  after  Issuance  of  the  re- 
vised siting  guidelines  the  Director  shall 
Issue  draft  environmental  assessments  on  all 
sites  that  he  determines  may  be  suitable  for 
characterization.  Draft  environmental  as- 
sessments are  required  for  all  such  suitable 
sites,  and  are  not  limited  to  those  sites  that 
are  subsequently  nominated  or  character- 
ized. At  I  the  time  that  sites  are  nominated 
by  the  Olrector  as  suitable  for  characteriza- 
tion, but  after  allowing  at  least  6  months  for 
public  ct^mment  on  the  draft  environmental 
asseasmoits,  the  Director  shall  issue  final 
envlroni^enal  assessments  on  all  such  nomi- 
nated slties. 

Third,  subsection  (c)  clarifies  that  only 
the  finaS  environmental  assessments,  and 
not  the  drafts,  are  considered  to  be  final 
agency  actions  that  are  subject  to  judicial 
review. 

Fourtti.  subsection  (d)  provides  that  there 
shall  be  an  18-month  moratorium  on  all 
site  characterization  activities  \i  the  Presi- 
dent approves  sites  for  characterization  in 
an  order  other  than  that  in  which  such  sites 
were  ranked  according  to  the  methodology 
specified  in  the  revised  guidelines. 

Sectioa  6  amends  section  114  of  NWPA. 
which  provides  for  the  approval  and  con- 
struction authorization  of  repositories. 

First,  Subsection  (a)  requires  the  President 
to  submit  to  Congress  a  recommendation  for 
approval  of  a  repository  site  after  receiving 
a  recon^endation  from  the  Director.  A 
target  deadline  of  6  months  after  the  Presi- 
dent's receipt  of  the  Director's  recommen- 
dation IS  provided,  but  the  President  may 
extend  that  deadline  if  he  determines  that 
an  extension  Ls  necessary  and  transmits  to 
Congress  a  report  setting  forth  the  reasons 
for  the  extension. 

Second,  subsection  (b)  eliminates  the  spe- 
cific calendar  deadlines  for  final  decisions 
by  the  ITuclear  Regulatory  Commission  on 
issuance  of  construction  authorizations. 

Third,  subsection  (c)  clarifies  the  existing 
requirement  of  NWPA  that  the  preliminary 
determination  of  suitability  shall  be  made 
at  the  time  that  the  draft  envlroimiental 
impact  statement  is  issued. 

Section  7  amends  section  114  of  NWPA  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  that  requires  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to  allocate 
disposal  capacity  to  the  first  repository 
among  producers  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  add  spent  nuclear  fuel  in  accordance 
with  certain  priorities.  Allocations  are  to  l>e 
made  so  as  to  give  priority  to  those  produc- 
ers nearest  to  the  repository  and  to  mini- 
mize tht  transportation  of  such  waste  and 
spent  fuel.  Certain  procedures  are  specified 
for  the  j  Commission  to  make  such  alloca- 
tions.    I 

Section  8  amends  section  116(c)(lKB)  of 
NWPA  ay  providing  that  the  Director  shall 
make  financial  assistance  grants  to  states 
that  are  adjacent  to  states  with  a  site  that 
has  been  approved  for  characterization. 

Section  9  provides  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
nation's  jdisposal  capacity  needs. 

First,  sulisectlon  (a)  requires  the  Director 
of  the  Inderal  Radioactive  Waste  Agency  to 
appoint  a  panel  of  technically  qualified  per- 
sons who  shall  study  the  need  for  disposal 
capacity  In  excess  of  70.000  metric  tons. 
Identify  all  technologically  feasible  options 
for  providing  such  capacity,  rank  such  op- 
tions in  order  of  preference,  and  state  their 


reasons  for  such  ranlting.  All  activities  of 
the  panel  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act. 

Second,  subsection  (b)  requires  the  panel 
to  submit  its  findings  and  reconunendatlons 
to  the  Director  not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

Third,  subsection  (c)  requires  the  Director 
to  promptly  provide  Congress  with  the 
panel's  findings  and  recommendations. 

Section  10  amends  section  301  of  NWPA 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  to  require  that 
the  Director  revise  the  mission  plan  as  may 
l>e  necessary  In  order  to  carry  out  these 
amendments,  and  provides  specific  proce- 
dures for  the  Director  to  follow. 

Section  11  Includes  various  technical  and 
conforming  amendments. 


SEGMENT  BALANCE  AND 
CXDNSOLIDATION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  PKmreTLVANIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEMTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1987 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late  March. 
John  Nolan,  a  Washington  attorney,  wrote  to 
Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  J.  Roger  Mentz 
regarding  a  statement  I  made  in  the  March  3 
Congressional  Record.  Mr.  Nolan  took  me 
to  task,  unf(xturwtely  wittKXJt  consulting  me, 
regarding  the  sensitive  issue  of  segment  bal- 
ance between  stock  and  mutual  insurance 
companies.  I  now  submit  an  eloquent  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Nolan's  letter  sent  to  me  by 
William  B.  Herman,  Jr. 

Had  Mr.  Nolan  contacted  me  on  this  issue, 
he  woukl  have  learned  ttiat  I  had  consulted 
with  a  large  segment  of  the  mutual  industry 
before  introducing  H.R.  1375,  legislation  elimi- 
nating antx^uated  limitations  on  tax  consolida- 
tk>n.  The  mutual  industry  raised  no  obiectk)ns, 
and  even  now,  largely  feel  my  legislatkin  is  an 
insurance  industry  issue  arid  not  a  stock/ 
mutual  segment  t>alance  issue.  As  Mr.  Har- 
mon's letter  states,  Mr.  Nolan's  argument 
"rests  on  VTie  mistaken  premise  ttwt  segment 
balance  does  not  measure  earnings  (indirect- 
ly), t)ut  merely  allocates  tax  (artMtrarily).  As 
history  fully  shows,  the  opposite  is  the  case." 
Firuilly,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Nolan  to  confirm  tvra 
points:  One,  that  tfie  revenue  involved  is  a 
miniscule  proportkm  of  insurance  industry 
taxes;  and  two,  that  mutual  companies  do 
indeed  utilize  tax  consolkJatk>n  between  their 
affiliates: 

The  letter  referred  to  foitows: 

Law  Oppices  op  Davis  &  Harmah, 

Washington,  DC,  April  10.  1987. 
Re:  Segment  balance  and  consolidation. 

Hon.  RlCHAHS  T.  SCHXTLZE, 

U.S.  Hovse  0/  Representativez,  Wtuhington, 

DC. 
Hon.  Barbara  B.  Kkmiikllt. 
U.S.  Houte  of  Repreaentativa,  Waahington, 

DC. 

DRAR     COMGRRSSMAH     SCHULZZ     AMD     CON- 

GRXSSWOMAM  KMHUtLLT.  In  a  letter  to  Assist- 
ant Treasury  Secretary  Roger  Mentz  dated 
March  10,  Mr.  John  Nolan  criticized  a  state- 
ment made  in  Congressman  Schulze's  floor 
remarks  accompanying  the  Introduction  of 
H.R.  1375,  your  bill  to  repeal  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  tax  consolidation  of  life  Insur- 
ance companies  with  their  nonllfe  affiliates. 
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The  statement  criticized  by  IiCr.  Nolan  was 
that  "limiting  or  not  limiting  consolidation 
has  no  impact  on  segment  Italance  among 
stock  and  mutual  life  Insurance  companies." 
In  his  letter,  Mr.  Nolan  descrit>ed  this  as  a 
"curious  comment,"  and  then  went  on  to 
say  that  "segment  balance"  Improperly  gave 
rise  to  an  "arbitrary  adjustment"  to  in- 
crease mutual  life  Insurers'  taxable  Income 
under  section  809  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984.  He  also  asserted  that,  while  the 
segment  balance  concept  has  no  place  in  the 
Federal  income  tax  system.  If  It  Is  to  l>e 
used,  then  the  measiu%  of  segment  tudance 
should  reflect  the  effects  of  tax  consolida- 
tion between  life  Insurers  and  their  nonllfe 
affiliates.  Mr.  Nolan  defines  segment  bal- 
ance for  these  purposes  as  the  "concept .  .  . 
that  a  certain  level  of  tax  (based  upon  taxes 
paid  by  stock  life  Insurance  companies) 
should  lie  predetermined  and  targeted  for 
the  mutual  company  segment  of  the  life  In- 
surance Industry  regardless  of  the  profit- 
ability of  mutual  companies." 

On  behalf  of  the  Stock  Company  Informa- 
tion Group,*  we  have  written  to  Assistant 
Secretary  Mentz  to  explain  the  entirely 
proper  role  that  segment  balance  has  played 
In  the  taxation  of  mutual  life  Insurance 
companies  and  to  clarify  why  consolidation 
is  Irrelevant  to  the  segment  balance  Issue. 
As  more  fully  set  forth  In  that  letter,  seg- 
ment balance  is  properly  defined  differently 
than  Mr.  Nolan's  letter  defines  It.  The  seg- 
ment balance  concept  has  nothing  to  do 
with  allocating  tax  burdens  arbitrarily, 
without  regard  to  profitability.  Quite  the 
contrary,  segment  balance  refers  to  the  use 
of  Indicia  of  earnings  to  determine  Indirect- 
ly something  which,  to  date,  it  has  been 
considered  Impossible  to  measure  dlrecUy: 
the  taxable  Income  (or  profit,  or  earnings) 
of  a  mutual  life  Insurance  company  incliuf- 
ing  that  portion  of  the  company's  earnings 
that  are  distributed  to  its  owners  through 
policyholder  dividends. 

As  you  luiow.  the  earnings  of  a  sharehold- 
er-owned corporation.  Including  a  stock  life 
Insurance  company,  are  first  taxable  to  the 
company  and  then,  after  they  are  distribut- 
ed to  the  company's  owners,  they  are  taxed 
in  the  hands  of  those  owners.  Such  distribu- 
tions are  not  deductible  In  determining  a 
stock  corjxiration's  taxable  Income.  The  ol>- 
Jective  of  Congress  In  1983-1984  (as  In  1959) 
In  using  "segment  balance"  was  to  achieve 
taxation  of  a  mutual  life  Insurer  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  this  treatment  of 
other  corporations,  and  therefore  to  deny 
dividends  so  that  It  would  pay  tax  on  its  cor- 
porate earnings.  Section  809  specifically 
seeks  to  retain  at  least  part  of  a  mutual  life 
Insurance  company's  earnings  In  the  Feder- 
al Income  tax  base  by  limiting  the  compa- 
ny's deduction  for  the  dividends  It  pays  to 
Its  policyholders.  In  sum,  segment  balance, 
as  a  concept,  reflects  the  efforts  of  Congress 
to  tax  mutual  life  insurers  on  their  earn- 
ing*. 

In  light  of  this,  it  should  l>e  apparent  that 
the  points  in  Mr.  Nolan's  letter  regarding 
tax  consolidation,  taking  exception  to  Con- 
gressman Schulze's  remarks,  are  themselves 
quite  wide  of  the  mark.  If,  as  we  think  to  l>e 
the  case,  the  objective  of  using  segment  bal- 
ance Is  to  measure  the  pre-ownershlp-distri- 


■  The  Stock  Company  InformkUon  Group  Is  com- 
prised of  28  of  the  largest  Investor-owned  life  Insur- 
ance companies  in  the  United  States.  The  Group 
was  organized  in  1981  to  monitor  tax  legislative  de- 
velopments and  to  convey  the  views  of  Its  member- 
ship on  life  insurance  tax  issues  to  the  various  in- 
surance trade  associations  and  the  Government. 
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butlon  earnings  of  mutual  and  stock  compa- 
tUes  from  the  life  Insurance  business,  and  al- 
locate tax  liabilities  accordingly,  then  it  fol- 
lows that  Intermingling  life  company  data 
with  nonllfe  data  would  defeat  that  objec- 
tive. 

One  simply  cannot  design  or  test  the  f  imc- 
tionlng  of  a  tax  system  for  life  Insurance 
companies,  under  part  I  of  subchapter  L  of 
the  Code,  by  looking  to  the  gains  or  loasea 
of  their  nonllfe  affiliates.  If  the  losses  of  a 
life  instuer's  nonllfe  affiliate,  such  as  a  bro- 
kerage or  real  estate  firm,  are  to  be  "count- 
ed against"  the  life  insurer  in  determining 
whether  segment  balance  is  being  achieved, 
then  are  the  gains  of  such  an  affiliate  to  t>e 
counted  in  its  favor?  Using  such  a  standard, 
fairly  soon  the  rules  of  part  I  of  sulxshapter 
L  would  vary  depending  on  who  owned 
whom,  and  on  the  health  of  differing  sec- 
tors of  the  Nation's  economy.  Indeed, 
during  times  when  the  earnings  of  their 
nonllfe  affiliates  are  high,  stock  life  insurers 
may  welcome  the  use  of  such  a  standard  in 
the  hopes  that  their  tax  liabilities  might  t>e 
lowered  in  relation  to  their  mutual  counter- 
parts. Even  If  the  proponents  of  that  stand- 
ard would  grudgingly  agree,  surely  the  Gov- 
ernment would  reject  such  nonsense. 

The  entire  argiunent  about  consolidation 
In  Mr.  Nolan's  letter,  then,  rests  on  the  mis- 
taken premise  that  segment  tMlance  does 
not  measure  earnings  (indirectiy).  but 
merely  allocates  tax  (arbitrarily).  As  history 
fully  shows,  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

We   would   l>e   pleased   to   discuss   these 
thoughts  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  B.  Harmam,  Jr. 

John  T.  Asirt. 


COMPETITIVENESS  THROUGH 
EDUCATION 


HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

OPMISSOITRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1987 

Mr.  (X>LEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
discussing  trade  arxi  ways  in  which  to  en- 
hance our  ability  to  compete,  the  debate  fre- 
quently turns  to  duties,  tariffs,  and  tf>e  merits 
of  protectionism.  These  proposals  may  pro- 
vkje  necessary  short-term  solutions  to  Arneri- 
ca's  growing  trade  deficit,  but  until  we  adopt 
long-term  sokJtwns,  vra  will  only  be  sowir^  the 
seeds  for  future  trade  deficits  and  trade  wars 
for  our  (^iklren. 

Since  World  War  II,  new  technotogy  has 
been  responsit>le  for  nearly  half  of  all  produc- 
tivity increases.  Therefore,  if  the  United  States 
is  going  to  be  at>le  to  c(XTipete  In  the  future,  it 
is  vital  that  American  students  today  are  as 
well  prepared  In  saence,  iechnoktgy,  ar>d  lan- 
guages as  are  our  competitors'  students  in 
Japan.  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  Soviet  Unkjn. 

Wtttle  productivity  in  the  United  States  re- 
mains higher  in  atisolute  terms  tfian  anywt>ere 
else,  in  relative  terms  it  has  declined  rapidly. 
From  1973  to  1983,  U.S.  productivity  roee  at 
the  annual  rate  of  only  0.3  percent,  wtiHe  Brit- 
ain's annual  gain  was  almost  five  times  that, 
and  French  and  German  productivity  rose 
seven  times  as  fast  Japan's  rate  was  9  limes 
ours,  and  Korea's  was  15  times  higher  than 
the  United  States  rate. 
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Sbnlifly,  the  number  of  American  studertts 
raoeMng  advanced  degrees  in  the  areas  of 
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edicatnn  to  establish  and  operate  rural  tect)- 
nokkiy  (inters  designed  to  develop  new  prod- 
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For  30  years  "Law  Day"  has  been  sporv 
sored  and  celet>rated  bv  the  Glendale  Bar  As- 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  E. 
WYCOFP 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

zens  in  my  fxxne  State  wHI  t>e  "Unifying  Ofiio 
for  Peace." 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Nick  Reno  was  an  integral 
part  of  Passaic  baset>all  for  more  ttian  a  half 
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Sinilw1y>  ttw  numbsr  of  Amohcun  studsnts 
raosMnQ  wlwiowl  dsgraos  in  the  aress  of 
m«Nv  acitno*,  and  computar  tactvK)logy  have 
alio  dadrwd  as  compawd  to  their  European 
and  Aaian  counlarparts. 

Only  seven  of  every  thousand  American 
skidsnts  receive  degrees  in  engineering,  wfiiki 
in  Jepan  the  figure  is  40.  At  the  graduate 
level,  over  SO  peroerM  of  aM  engineering 
Ph-Cys  awarded  t^  our  univeraHies  since  1980 
have  gone  to  non-U.S.  students.  Foreign  stu- 
dents have  taken  30  to  40  percent  of  the  doc- 
toralea  in  mattwmatics  and  physics  in  recent 
years,  whie  the  number  of  such  degrees  to 
U.S.  cMtans  is  dedMng.  More  alamiing  still. 
the  number  of  entering  froshmon  indicating 
they  would  major  in  the  beaic  sciences  fell  38 
percent  belwoon  1975  and  1964. 

To  better  prepare  our  students  for  the 
future,  I  indudod  several  amendments  in  the 
education  title  of  the  trade  bin  wtiich  would  im- 
prove American  education  in  tttese  disciplines 
and  doae  the  gap  betvreen  rural  and  urt>an 
coiBQe  preparation. 

Ainong  these  measures  is  a  new  program  I 
propoeed  called  ACCESS.  ACCESS  Is  de- 
signed  to  provide  greater  opportunities  in 
higher  education  to  rural  students  through  in- 
tonsive  oourtseing  in  curriculum,  national 
achievement  tosts,  scfwiarships,  financial  aid 
and  career  planning.  ACCESS  will  also  foster 
a  "Vg  brother/big  sister"  type  relationship  be- 
tween high  scInmI  students  and  local  busi- 
ness people  to  help  students  prepare  for  and 
compiete  an  advanced  education. 

Anottier  provision  would  enable  exceptional 
high  achool  juniore  and  seniors  to  take  ad- 
vanced math,  science,  foreigh  language,  and 
computer  tecfmoiogy  courses  at  local  colleges 
and  universities  by  providing  technical  assist- 
ance to  high  scfwols  ttwt  enter  into  such  a 
contract  wHh  tocal  irtstitutes  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

To  increase  graduate  education  in  areas  of 
national  need,  this  bill  woukJ  fund  an  Institu- 
tionally based  graduate  feltowship  program  I 
creeted  uixtor  last  year's  reauthorization  of 
ttie  Higher  Education  Act  Under  this  program, 
talented  students  wouM  be  eligible  for  a  fel- 
kMvship  in  such  key  dndplines  as  mathemat- 
ics, biology,  physics,  chemistry,  engineering, 
geo-aciences.  computer  science,  and  foreign 
language. 

High  school  instructton  via  satelltte,  cable 
network,  or  oltier  techrtotogical  means  can 
greatly  increase  educational  opportunities  for 
rural  youth.  To  provkle  for  tfie  future  devetop- 
ment  of  instructional  technotogy  as  a  resource 
for  rural  schools  and  contain  the  costs  of 
these  facilities,  I  fiave  proposed  the  creation 
of  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Instructional 
Technotogy.  This  advisory  council  wiH  estab- 
ish  national  guidelines  for  ttie  quality  of  pro- 
gramming made  availabte  to  rural  schools  and 
determine  gukieines  for  interstate  cooperatkxi 
on  accreditation  of  programming  for  use  in 
niral  schools  as  they  transcertd  State  bound- 
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Finally,  this  section  of  the  trade  bill  woukJ 
help  stimutato  economic  devek}pment  in  farm- 
depreaaed  rural  communities  by  establishing  a 
oompeMive  granta  program  to  develop  univer- 
sity-supported mral  techrtotogy  outreach  cen- 
ters. Under  ttiis  program,  grants  would  be 
awarded  to  rxxiprofit  institutions  of   higher 


edupation  to  establish  and  operate  rural  tecfv 
rx)i9gy  centers  desigr>ed  to  devetop  new  prod- 
ucta  and  marketir>g  techniques  specifically  de- 
sigried  for  mral  areas. 

Tbese  proposals  are  constructive  steps  we 
can  take  to  increase  American  competitive- 
ness through  educatton. 


T  WBUTE  TO  THE  ANGEL  CITY 
utKS  AND  THE  1987  ACHIEVERS 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DDLON 

orcAuroRHU 

ir  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 


M-. 


Tuesday,  April  28.  1987 


DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3  the 
An^  City  Links  will  honor  35  of  Los  Angeles' 
oub  tending  black  high  school  senior  men  at 
its  I  nnual  Affaire  d'Honneur  awards  lurtcheon. 

w^  to  bring  to  the  attentkxi  of  my  col- 
in  the  House  the  fine  servKe  the 
Angbl  City  Links  have  rendered  in  their  spon- 
sorat>ip  of  the  actwever  program  and  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  the  young  men 
to  bB  horxxed. 

Sk(  thousarxl  nattonal  men>bers  strong,  ttie 
women  of  the  Links.  Inc.  have  been  dedKated 
sinop  1946  to  improvir>g  the  educattonal,  cul- 
tural and  civic  life  of  the  black  community. 
Sinqe  1963  the  Angei  City  chapter  of  the 
Link^  has  txought  this  commitment  of  service 
to  ttte  Los  Angeles  area. 

The  Angel  City  Achiever  Program  is  one  of 
the  chapter's  crowning  achieven>ents.  Ttie 
program.  whKh  has  awarded  more  than 
$150,000  in  scholarship  money  since  1982, 
eadk  year  horxjrs  ttie  best  and  the  txightest 
of  ttie  city's  young  black  men.  Most  Important- 
ly. \ite  program  provides  them  with  a  6-month 
program  of  leadership  training  and  the  feltow- 
shipl  of  a  gukling  mentor,  and  introduces  them 
to  4  supporting  network  of  ottier  achievers 
and  community  leaders  as  they  start  to  make 
their  way  in  ttie  worid.  Since  ttie  program's  in- 
cepfon  in  1982.  achievers  have  graduated 
front  ttie  Natk>n's  top  colleges  and  are  begin- 
ning promising  careers  in  business,  law,  medi- 
dno,  and  other  professions.  These  are  young 
men  wtio  will  make  their  mark  on  ttie  worid. 

At  a  time  wtien  black  college  enrollment  is 
drof^ng  and  student  akj  dollars  are  scarce, 
the  jAngel  City  Links  have  taken  firm,  innova- 
tive jsteps  to  address  ttie  protilems  at  tiand.  I 
join  iny  colleagues  in  the  House  in  commend- 
ing ttiem  for  their  viston  and  for  the  depth  of 
thei<  commitment,  and  extend  a  special  con- 
gratulatk>ns  to  the  honored  students,  with 
every  good  wish  for  the  future.  It  is  a  future 
that  looks  bright  Indeed. 


LAW  DAY  CELEBRATION 


.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OP  CALirORMIA 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1987 

MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  t|>ke  this  opportunity  to  proclaim  t>efore  my 
collfagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tive^ that  in  Glendale.  CA.  May  8  is  hereby 
designated  "Law  Day." 
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For  3(  years  "Law  Day"  has  been  sporv 
sored  ana  celebrated  by  the  Glendale  Bar  As- 
sociatkxii  an  organizatkKi  that  has  grown  in 
ttie  last  three  decades  from  an  informal,  small 
town  sodial  group  to  a  well-established,  well- 
respecte^,  high  profile  organizatton  of  skilled 
indivktuals. 

Part  oj  the  30-year  anniversary  celet}ration 
will  be  aedtoated  to  the  Bwentennial  of  the 
U.S.  Coiistitutnn.  It  is  entirely  fitting  that  a 
group  of  law  practitioners  stioukj  not  only  cel- 
etirate  ttte  lesser  laws  but  also  ttie  greatest 
law.        I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  ttie  Glendale  Bar 
Assodatipn  for  ita  celetxation  of  "Law  Day" 
and  the  ^J.S.  Constitution  on  May  8.  In  a  free 
society,  We  can  never  have  too  much  respect 
for  the  laws  tfiat  gukje  and  govern  our  ac- 
ttons.      ' 


ApHl  28,  1987 


PROMOTING 


SELS 


THE   USE   OP   VES- 
AS  MOBILE  TRADE  FAIRS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  T9E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1987 

Mr.  YCJUNG  of  Ataska.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote ttie  development  and  use  of  mot>ile 
trade  fairs  or  exhibittons  on  board  U.S. -flag 
carriers  (Resigned  to  show  and  sell  ttie  prod- 
ucte  of  the  U.S.  business  and  agriculture  at 
foreign  pbrta  and  at  ottier  commercial  centers 
throughout  ttie  world.  In  fact  the  bill  has  a 
double  purpose  of  promoting  the  development 
of  AmeriCan-flag  vessels  and  of  export  expan- 
sk>n  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

This  bi|l  merely  reactivates  an  existing  pro- 
gram unwr  ttie  Merchant  Marine  Act  1936. 
(46  App.l  U.S.C.  1122b)  that  has  been  dor- 
mant sinfe  1969.  Up  until  ttiat  point  ttie  pro- 
gram had  demonstrated  to  be  effective  in  pro- 
moting the  sale  atiroad  of  products  of  U.S. 
business  and  agriculture.  It  is  appropriate, 
ttierefore,  that  we  revitalize  this  program  in 
recognitkin  of  ttie  continuing  need  to  promote 
export  tr4de  of  the  United  States.  Specifk»lly, 
ttiis  bill  n^kes  technk»l  ctianges  directing  ttie 
Secretary  of  Transportatnn  to  carry  out  this 
program.  Prevtously,  this  was  done  by  ttie 
Secretary  of  Commerce  when  the  Maritime 
Administi^tion  was  still  attached  to  ttiat  De- 
partment With  the  transfer  of  MarAd.  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  redesignate  the  Secretary  of 
Transportatton  as  the  lead  offKtal  in  this 
matter.  Rurttier.  ttie  tiill  auttiorizes  appropria- 
ttons  notlto  exceed  $500,000  a  year  all  for  ttie 
next  6  y^ars  to  promote  ttiese  mobile  trade 
fairs.       I 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  the  reau- 
tliorizatKr  of  this  motiile  trade  fair  provision 
as  a  positive,  practk^.  and  nonprotectxinist 
trade  eniancement  measure  designed  to  di- 
rectly inirease  the  U.S.  export  trade  and 
accept  it  as  part  of  ttie  trade  tiill. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  E. 
WYCOFP 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1987 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  some  spe- 
cial remarks  in  tribute  to  a  giant  of  a  man  from 
Ohio  wtio  was  a  supporter  of  rural  electrifKa- 
tk>n  ever  since  ita  birth  in  1935  under  ttie 
leadership  and  guklance  of  Presklent  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

Charles  E.  Wycoff,  of  Piketon,  OH,  passed 
away  last  month  after  having  just  received  ttie 
special  Clyde  T.  Ellis  Award  at  the  45th 
annual  Natnnal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sodatmn  conventton  heM  in  Dallas  in  Febru- 
ary. Everyone  associated  with  ttie  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives  of  Ohio  and  ttie  entre  rural 
electric  community  of  our  NatK>n  was  deeply 
shocked  and  saddened  at  the  sudden  death 
of  this  very  special  man  and  a  known  cfiampi- 
on  of  rural  America. 

Charies  E.  Wycoff  got  started  over  52  years 
ago  t>y  organizing  ttie  farmers  of  ttie  Piketon 
regton  south  of  Ck>lumbus  and  creating  one  of 
America's  first  rural  electric  cooperatives.  Mr. 
Wycoff  was  eventually  to  become  a  president 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  South  Cen- 
tral Power  Co.,  currently  the  largest  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  in  Ohk).  Added  to  ttiese  illus- 
trative credentials  was  his  sennce  as  presi- 
dent to  the  statewMle  Ohk}  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operatives and  as  president  of  Buckeye 
Power,  anottier  important  rural  electric  cooper- 
ative located  in  souttiem  Ohk>. 

Protjably  ttie  real  keynote  of  Mr.  Wycoff's 
career  with  the  rural  electric  community  was 
his  sennce  as  president  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  tiere  in 
Washington  during  1973  and  1974,  as  well  as 
his  term  as  NRECA  director  representing  Ohk) 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  1962  to 
1986. 

Ctiaries  Wycoff  represented  ttie  true  spirit 
of  ttie  rural  electric  community.  He  contributed 
most  of  his  life  to  ttie  kjea  and  the  dream  of 
improving  life  all  across  rural  Amerk:a  through 
his  half  century  of  service  In  bringing  electrka- 
ty  to  ttie  land.  Ttie  tietter  living  standards  ttiat 
tiave  been  achieved  for  ttiousands  of  Ohioans 
as  well  as  milltons  of  people  throughout  ttie 
far-flung  regtons  of  America  will  forever 
remain  a  testament  to  the  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation ttiat  Charies  Wycoff  contributed  to  the 
rural  electric  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rural  America  is  better  today 
because  of  Charies  Wycoff,  a  giant  of  a  man 
from  Piketon.  OH.  and  a  true  champion  of 
people  who  live  on  the  land. 
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zens  in  my  home  State  wHI  be  "Unifying  Ohto 
for  Peace." 

Ttie  protect  wtiich  will  last  a  week,  will  bring 
people  from  all  walks  of  Hfe  together  in  a  cele- 
bratton  of  peace  through  art  and  8ymtx>lism.  It 
is  exciting  to  see  ttie  people  of  Ohio  joining  to 
stiare  ttieir  creative  kJeas  on  peace,  not  only 
in  ttie  political  arena,  but  in  ttie  family  and  ttie 
community  as  well. 

Ttianks  to  ttie  outstanding  work  of  Legacy, 
Inc.,  tocatsd  in  my  congressional  distiict  the 
klea  of  "Unifying  Ohk>  for  Peace"  was  devel- 
oped and  organized  into  a  statewide  effort. 
The  combined  energies  of  Legacy.  Inc..  and  of 
concerned  citizens  of  ttie  entire  State  tiave 
set  ttie  stage  for  a  successful  demonstration 
of  Otiio's  hopes  for  world  peace. 

All  over  Otiio.  schools,  churches,  syna- 
gogues, and  ottier  community  organizations 
will  feature  plays,  dances,  and  musKal  activi- 
ties for  children  and  adults  as  representatives 
of  ttieir  indivklual  visions  of  peace. 

I  want  to  express  my  profound  gratitude  and 
my  respect  to  the  many  people  wtio  will  be  in- 
volved in  this  worttiwhile  project  Ttie  kind  of 
hope  and  commitment  which  "Unifying  Otvo 
for  Peace"  inspires  in  all  of  us  cannot  t>e 
overstated.  It  is  my  tiope  ttiat  ttie  «vtiole 
Nation  will  benefit  from  Legacy's  fine  achieve- 
menta. 

In  conduston.  I'd  like  to  stiare  ttie  state- 
ment of  purpose  for  "Unifying  Otik)  for  Peace" 
which  embodies  ttie  hopes  of  many  of  us.  It 
states: 

The  mission  of  unifying  Otiio  for  peace  is 
to  create  a  project  which  will  foster  the 
value  of  peacekeeping  so  ttiat  people  ac- 
quire a  sense  of  hope,  empowerment  and  re- 
sponsibility for  peace.  Unifying  Otiio  for 
p>eace  will  promote  a  positive  image  of 
peacemaking  as  Otiio  demonstrates  a  model 
project  which  can  tie  repeated  throughout 
the  United  SUtes. 


CONGRESSMAN  SAWYER 
SALUTES  OHIOANS  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  TOM  SAWYER 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  28,  1987 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  beginning  May 
4,  a  group  of  concerned  and  responsible  citt- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Nk:k  Reno  was  an  integral 
part  of  Passaic  tiasetMtN  for  more  ttian  a  tialf 
century,  dating  back  to  his  semipro  playing 
days  in  1913  wtien  he  was  ttie  shortstop  for 
the  Cohimbia  Juniors,  the  OM  Brighton  Mill 
and  ttie  North  PasssKS.  He  was  also  active 
as  a  coach  with  the  PassaK  Pros,  Bergen 
A.C.,  Passak:  hieiUeys,  Pope  Phjs  High  School, 
ttie  All-Passak:  and  ttie  Drazans  A.C.,  one  of 
ttie  best  teams  in  ttie  area  in  ttiose  days. 

But  he  will  be  especially  tionored  for  tiis  26 
years  as  coach  of  American  Legton  Memorial 
Post  tto.  200.  In  1936,  1939,  1940,  and  1942 
Nnk  Reno  coached  his  teems  to  the  New 
Jersey  State  American  Legton  diampionship, 
and  led  ttiem  into  ttie  national  sectionals  arid 
national  semifinals  against  some  of  the  t>est 
American  Legion  teams  in  ttie  country.  Among 
those  wtio  played  for  Nk^k  Reno's  teams  were 
Paul  Wolkovitz.  Jim  and  Bob  Halkard,  Stan 
and  Frank  Stoma,  Frank  Zak.  Dtok  Lajeskie, 
Ed  Sudol.  Jim  Castiglia,  Al  Yaskiw,  Don  Marti- 
ni, Norman  Darmstatter,  Jotin  Kozelski,  Mike 
Korsch,  Pete  Baker,  Joe  Gyorgydeak,  among 
many  ottiers.  Dick  Lajeskie  and  Jim  Castiglia 
made  it  to  ttie  major  leagues  while  Ed  Sudol 
became  one  of  ttie  most  famous  and  vreH-re- 
spected  umpires  in  major  league  Ijasetiall. 

Last  year's  dinner  saluting  Passak:  semipro 
basettall  drew  252  former  ptayers  and  friends. 
This  year  ttie  turnout  is  expected  to  t>e  just  as 
great.  I  believe  it  is  only  fitting  ttiat  this  event 
pay  homage  to  someone  such  as  ttie  late 
Nk:k  Reno,  who  was  a  fixture  of  ttie  Passaic 
tnseball  scene  for  so  many  years,  and  wtio, 
through  his  playing  and  coactiing,  tielped  influ- 
ence an  untold  number  of  young  lives  and 
kept  \he  tradition  of  excellence  in  Passaic 
County  baseball  alive.  Ttiose  organizing  the 
"Salute  to  Passaic  Semi-Pro  BasetMll"  shouM 
be  commended  for  recognizing  Nick  Reno's 
outetanding  accomplistimenta  and  servKe. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OPNCW  JERSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1987 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  ttie 
game  of  tiasetiall  is  ttie  great  Amertoan  pas- 
time, enjoyed  by  milltons  of  us.  young  and  old 
alike,  each  year.  While  it  is  professtonal  base- 
ball that  grabs  most  of  the  spotlight  the  en- 
joyment of  ttiis  sport  readies  many  ottier 
levels  of  competition.  In  Passak;  County,  NJ, 
In  my  Eighth  Congressional  District,  we  have 
been  extremely  fortunate  to  have  a  tong  and 
rich  history  of  both  Amerk»n  Legton  and 
semiprofesstonal  t>aseball. 

On  Friday,  May  1,  this  history  will  be  horv 
ored  at  the  Athenia  Veterans  Hall  in  Clifton, 
with  a  "Salute  To  Passak;  Semi-Pro  Base- 
ball." a  dinner  ttiat  has  been  organized  by 
Ted  Lubtanecki,  Ctiaries  Lajeskie,  John  Ryan. 
Sal  Cannata,  and  Ray  Mastix>berte.  In  particu- 
lar, this  year's  dinner  will  honor  one  of  the 
greate  of  Passak:  basetjall.  NkM  Reno,  wtw 
died  recentiy  at  ttie  age  of  94,  but  wtio  left 
behind  a  tong  legacy  of  his  many  years  as 
coach  of  American  Legton  Post  No.  200. 


HOLOCAUST  REMEMBERED 


HON.  JON  L  KYL 

OP  AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1987 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  there  will 
tie  ceremonies  here  in  ttie  Capitol  and 
ttvoughout  the  rest  of  the  United  States  that 
will  commemorate  ttiose  wtio  were  martyred 
during  the  Nazi  Holocaust  of  Worid  War  II.  In 
rememt>ering  ttiose  wtio  were  murdered,  ttiere 
are  lessons  for  ttiose  of  us  here  today. 

Between  1933  and  1945.  Nazi  Germany 
personified  racism  and  the  wanton  dnregard 
for  human  righta.  Before  the  death  of  HUter 
and  his  Third  Reich,  6  mHlton  Jews,  atong  with 
milltons  of  ottier  "non-Aryans,"  were  slaugtv 
tered.  Ttiese  butcheries  were  prepetrated  by  a 
supposedly  "civilized"  state  with  an  of  modem 
technotogy  available;  that  is,  gas  chambers 
and  crematoria.  Equally  appalling  is  the  fact 
ttiat  ttiese  unprecedented  crimes  were  known 
in  ttie  West  and  ttiat  very  littte  was  done  to 
rescue  Hitier's  hapless  victims. 

WNIe  the  Nazis  and  their  collaboretore  pur- 
sued ttiere  murderous  racial  fantasies  against 
many  peoples,  ttiey  singled  ttie  European 
Jews  out  for  the  harshest  ti-eatment  For  12 
years,  Hitier's  regime  systemattoally  deprived 
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Jmvs  of  Ihair  cilUwisliip,  dus  procsss  of  law, 
and  bMic  hunwn  froadofna.  Undar  Iha  oovar 
Of  «Mr.  the  "HmI  SoMion"  was  implefnerrted: 
Beginning  with  pogroow,  anfofced  gfienoiza- 
tion  and  starvation  and  procssding  to  mass 
aiMculiona  and  wlanninaiion  campa.  Tha  por- 
vanion  of  "radii  adanoa"  in  Gemwny  had  its 
uHimala  oonaaquanco  in  the  inhuman  medical 
awparimaota  conducted  on  Jewish  concentra- 
tion ctn%>  innialas. 

Wtwt  happened  to  the  Jews  in  Germany 
and  throughout  Nazi-occupied  Europe  was  the 
praluda  of  HMar's  "new  ontar  "  Others  listed 
as  "undaairaMa."  "raciaMy  impure."  and  "sub- 
human"  ware  also  sMad  for  slavery  arxl/or 
death.  The  total  dhregard  for  the  sanctity  of 
human  life  was  also  seen  in  that  euthanasia 
was  practicad  t>y  ttie   Nazis  on  their  own 


EK1 


Hitler's  war  against  the  Jewrs  stands  as  one 
of  the  worst  crimes  of  all  time.  His  criminality 
ended  the  ones  ftourishing  vibrant  Jewish 
communities  of  Eastern  Europe.  From  towns 
such  as  Belz.  Bialystok,  Lodz,  Vrina,  and 
Wlodawa.  were  lost  innumerable  artisans  and 
sctwlars  wtw  enriched  both  Judaism  arxl  tfieir 
societies.  Tens  of  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens prouder  trace  their  heritage  to  that  van- 
quislMd  world  of  Ashkenazic  Jewry.  In  Central 
Europe,  the  losses  to  Western  civiiization  of 
brWant  musicians,  physicians,  scientists  and 
wfjiars  cannot  be  estimated. 

As  we  ftonor  the  memory  of  those  wtw  per- 
islied  during  the  Holocaust,  it  is  fitting  ttiat  we 
heed  the  words  of  Sarrtayana:  "Those  who  do 
not  recall  the  past  are  condemed  to  relive  it" 
Sadly.  anti-Semilism  dU  not  die  with  Hitler.  His 
"spiritoal"  heirs  have  kept  the  flame  of  bigotry 
aNve.  We  see  it  in  the  Soviet  Union,  wtiere 
Jews  are  consistently  persecuted,  denied  reli- 
gkxis  freedom,  and  many  are  imprisoned  in 
the  hard  labor  camps  of  the  gulag.  We  see  it 
in  Syria,  wtiere  the  small  Jewish  community  is 
the  object  of  government  oppresston.  We  see 
it  in  Nicaragua,  where  the  Sandinista  regime 
fire-bombed  the  synagogue  in  Managua.  And 
we  see  it  time  and  again  in  terrorist  actions 
wtiere  Jews,  reagardless  of  nationality,  are 
sirtgled  out,  separated  from  others,  receive 
torture,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American 
citizen   Leon   Klinghoffer,   are   brutally   mur- 


The  Holocaust  will  be  viewed  as  one  of  the 
most  tragic  events  that  history  will  record  for 
the  20lh  century.  In  this  "age  of  the  atom,"  it 
is  a  chiBrig  reininder  that  mankind  possesses 
the  ability  to  etxl  IHe  on  this  planet  For  us,  42 
years  after  Hitler's  defeat,  we  owe  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  dnd  a  commitment  to 
do  better. 

One  way  for  us  to  property  honor  the  dead 
is  to  assure  that  justice  is  rendered  to  those 
responafcte  for  their  martyrdom.  I  praise  the 
efforts  of  the  Office  of  Special  Investigations 
[OSI]  in  the  Department  of  Justne  for  its  vigi- 
lance in  seeldng  fugitive  war  criminals  hiding 
in  this  country.  Too  many  for  too  kxig  have 
succeeded  in  coverirtg  their  murderous  past 
and  have  lived  in  comfort  wittiin  our  shores.  I 
comraerKl  OSI  for  its  professionalism  and  vigi- 
laiKe  in  exposing  war  crimir»ls  ar>d  seeing  to 
it  that  due  process  of  law  denied  their  victims 
is  given  to  them.  CritKisms  of  OSI  have  been 
voiced  in  certain  quarters,  but  I  am  fully  sup- 
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porlKe  of  contiTHjed  congressional  backing  for 
OSlls  important  wortt. 

Second,  I  look  fonvard  to  the  comptetton  of 
the  U.S.  Hotocaust  Memorial  Museum  and  Ar- 
chNoa  ttere  in  Washington.  Supported  by  pri- 
vate doruitions,  this  museum  and  archive  will 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  about  what  hap- 
pened and  be  a  repository  of  informatton  that 
«mII  be  instructive  for  future  generations. 

At  we  pay  tritxjte  to  tttose  wtK>  died  during 
the  Hotocaust,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  all  to 
remove  the  statistical  number  of  the  dead  and 
reduce  it  to  tt>e  individual.  The  Nazis  were  the 
ones  wtK)  kept  records  on  the  numtiers  of 
people  deported,  ttie  fatility  rates  in  the  gfiet- 
tos,  ar>d  the  final  tally  of  those  murdered. 
Eacti  man,  woman,  and  cf>ild  was  a  human 
life  filled  with  the  hopes,  fears,  dreams  ar>d 
feeUhgs  that  we  all  know  and  experience.  For 
us  io  forget  these  individual  feltow  human 
beings  wouki  t>e  an  additional  tragedy. 
Though  these  milltons  are  in  many  Instances 
namMess,  they  nevertheless  must  always  t>e 
on  qur  minds  as  we  pledge  to  vigorously  fight 
prejedk^e  ar>d  intolerance.  For  us,  it  must  be 
never  again! 
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Tuesday,  April  28,  1987 


BROWN  of  California  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  take  this  opportunity  as  el  Cinco  de 
Mayb  nears  to  commerHj  the  city  of  RiversMe 
Offioe  of  Community  Relattons  for  its  role  in 
fostfring  greater  understanding  anK>ng  the  di- 
verse cultural  groups  in  the  city. 

Od  Friday,  May  1,  1967,  the  offne  of  com- 
murtty  reiatk>ns  and  the  community  relatkxis 
convnittee  will  begin  the  CirKO  de  Mayo  fes- 
tivitias  with  a  special  receptk>n  ackriowledgir^ 
the  pontritxjtions  and  rich  cultural  heritage  of 
the  Hispanic  populatton. 

TIte  office  of  community  relations  was  es- 
tabliahed  In  1969  by  the  mayor  of  Riverside 
and  the  city  council.  The  offk:e's  main  respon- 
sibilUes  are  the  city's  afftrmative  action  plan, 
and  the  planning  arxJ  publk»ing  of  confer- 
ences, rT>eetir>gs,  arnl  forums  desigr>ed  to  Im- 
pro^  human  relatxins  and  fair  housing  goals. 
Ottier  responsibilities  Include  Black  History  ac- 
tivitias,  CirKX)  de  Mayo  and  16  de  Septiemtve 
festirities,  Youth  March  Against  Drugs,  and 
Hands  Across  America  programs. 

Tke  office  also  serves  as  a  contract  admirv 
Istralor  for  the  Humane  Society  and  human 
servk:e  agencies  such  as  the  Youth  Servrce 
Corner,  the  Rape  Crisis  Center,  I  Care  Shelter 
Home,  Riverskle  County  Coalitkxi  for  Alterna- 
tives to  Domestk:  Vtolence  and  tfie  Riverskle 
Volunteer  Center. 

In  addition  to  services  in  the  community,  the 
offide  provkJes  assistar>ce  to  city  employees 
on  l^ues  involving  sexual  harassment,  affirm- 
ative actton,  discriminatton,  and  ottier  sensi- 
tive or  confkjential  matters. 

K^.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  tfie  16 
yeafs  of  servne  provkjed  by  this  offKe.  The 
city  pf  Riverskie  has  Indeed  shown  its  concern 


and  resppnsiveness  to  human  needs  ttvough 
the  establishment  of  this  offne  and  its  various 
program^ 

LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  DIS- 
CLOaURE  OP  CERTAIN  CHARI- 
TABIiE    PDNDRAISING    ACTIVI- 

TEESJ 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCALIPOKKIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ITxtesday,  April  28,  1987 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  few 
years  I  have  seen  and  heard  about  certain  ac- 
tivities within  some  cfiaritable  organizations 
ttiat  make  me  questk>n  wfiether  they  are  truly 
operating  "exclusively  for  the  promotkxi  of 
social  wdHare."  Given  their  tax-exempt  status 
and  their Irole  as  fundraisers,  there  Is  unfortu- 
nately rodm  for  possible  abuse. 

As  a  result  I  am  introducing  the  Torth  in  So- 
Ircitatkxi  pnd  Receipt  of  Charitable  Contribu- 
ttons  Act  of  1987.  This  legislatton  woukI  re- 
quire civic  league  and  other  organizattons 
which  are  granted  the  501(c)(4)  tax-exempt 
status  arto  solk^t  money  from  the  put)lk:  to 
pay  out  kt  least  fialf  of  ttieir  gross  revenues 
for  its  ta}fexempt  qualified  activities  each  year 
and  to  di^ctose  certain  financial  informatk>n  in 
each  sdititatton. 

This  bil  is  a  fair  arKJ  reasonable  way  to 
ensure  that  those  organizations  whk:h  claim  to 
t>enefit  the  public  good  and  thus  are  given 
special  tax  privileges  do  indeed  serve  the 
public.  Mor>ey  gifts  and  contributions  of  time 
arxl  labor  given  to  these  organizations  are  es- 
timated at  $50  billton  a  year.  This  is  all  well 
and  good  for  it  has  been  tfiese  very  groups 
that  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  buikJing  an 
enlightened  America:  Rklding  society  of  child 
latxx,  purging  the  spoils  system  from  publk: 
offk:e,  arid  educating  millkxis  of  people.  But 
as  tfiere  is  the  possibility  for  mismanagement 
in  tfie  rai^ng  of  such  funds.  It  woukI  be  wise 
to  have  $ome  way  of  assuring  that  the  funds 
are  indeed  spent  on  the  publk:  good. 

The  bil  I  am  Introducing  today  singles  out 
the  501(C)(4)  organizations  whk;h  are  "dvk: 
leagues  pr  organizations  not  organized  for 
profit  butj  operated  exclusively  for  ttie  promo- 
tion of  sdcial  welfare,  or  local  associations  of 
employees  '  *  *  the  net  earnings  of  whk:h  are 
devoted  exchjsively  to  charitable,  educatkxial, 
or  recrealional  purposes."  This  is  wtiere  I  am 
aware  of  possible  discrepancies  l>etween  tfie 
privileged  tax-exempt  status  and  the  actual 
operatxMi  of  tfie  organizations.  However,  in 
the  course  of  hearings  on  ttie  Issue  I  kx>k  for- 
ward to  information  about  otfier  tax-exempt 
organizattons.  I  also  want  to  look  at  tfie  re- 
quirement to  pay  out  50  percent  of  an  organi- 
zatk>n's  revenue.  Research  indk:ates  that  this 
is  a  fitting  percentage.  Hovyever,  I  took  for- 
ward to  input  from  tfie  many  501(c)(4)  organi- 
zattons  o^  wfietfier  this  is  too  high  or  too  tow 
an  amoufit 

I  woukJ  like  to  point  out  tfiat  tfiere  is  provi- 
SM>n  in  njy  bill  wtiich  woukI  exempt  new  orga- 
nizations {from  tfie  law  for  the  first  3  years  of 
tfieir  existence.  The  t>ask:  economk:s  of  direct 
fundraising  require  such  a  proviskin  to  make 
tfie  bill  fair.  As  many  of  us  know  from  person- 
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al  experience  tfie  capital-intensive  part  of  tfie 
process  takes  place  at  tfie  t>eginning,  to  txiikl 
the  donor  base.  But  while  it  may  cost  $1  to 
raise  a  $1  in  the  first  phase  of  the  program, 
tfiese  costs  should  rapidly  diminish  once  an 
organization  ftas  t>een  established.  Research 
stx>ws  tfiat  an  organization  that  has  a  history 
of  direct  mail  fundraising  of  5  years  or  kxiger 
sfiouW  have  fundraising  costs  tfiat  faH  in  tfie 
25  to  35  percent  range. 

Last  Congress  we  spent  a  good  amount  of 
time  and  hard  work  on  reforming  tfie  Tax 
Code.  We  tiave  done  this  largely  in  ttie  name 
of  fairness  to  tfie  taxpayers  of  tfiis  country;  I 
see  this  bill  as  a  similar  reform. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE  SCHMIDT 
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HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OP  PENNSYLVAinA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  ApHl  28,  1987 
Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  tfie  great  achievements  of  a  man 
wtK)  lives  in  the  Seventh  Congresskxial  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.  On  April  18,  1987,  in  sto- 
rybook fashton,  Mnhael  Jack  SchmkJt  hit  a 
game  winning  three-run  homer  in  the  top  of 
tfie  ninth  inning  at  Three  River  Stadkjm  in 
Pittsburgh.  Tfiat  home  mn  not  only  won  the 
game  for  the  Philadelphia  Phillies;  it  won  Mike 
Schindt  a  position  in  the  "500  Club."  There 
are  now  14  men  in  tfie  history  of  ttie  major 
leagues  to  ever  hit  500  home  runs. 

Success  is  no  stranger  to  Mike  Schmklt. 
Since  1972,  when  he  first  joined  ttie  Philadel- 
phia Ptiillies,  he  has  received  nine  "GokJen 
Gtove"  awards,  tieen  selected  as  a  National 
League  all  star  on  several  occasions,  named 
most  valuable  player  in  the  1980  Worto 
Series,  and  the  Nattonal  League  most  valua- 
ble player  for  the  third  time  in  1986. 

On  April  30,  1987.  Mike  Schmklt  will  be 
honored  as  the  Delaware  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  "Outstanding  Achievement 
Award"  recipient  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
him  on  behalf  of  this  historic  100th  Congress 
for  his  past  achievements  and  for  receiving 
this  award. 

I  wouM  also  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Mike  Schmklt  for  his  years  of  outstanding 
performance  on  the  baseball  diamorxl  as  well 
as  his  notewortfiy  contrilxjtkxis  to  tfie  commu- 
nity in  whk^  he  lives.  Mike  is  not  only  a 
leader  on  the  playing  fiekl,  he  also  leads  his 
teammates  in  wins  for  charity.  Mike  works  to 
benefit  several  charitable  organizations  in  ttie 
Delaware  Valley,  Including  the  United  Way.  He 
also  set  up  the  MVP  section  at  Veteran's  Sta- 
dium, with  corporate  donations  for  each  of  tils 
home  runs,  for  underprivileged  children  to 
watch  a  professkmal  baseball  game. 

As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  salute  you  Mk:hael  Jack  Schmklt, 
and  wish  you  continued  success  in  future  erv 
deavors. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
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HON.  ROD  CHANDLER 

OP  WASHINGTOIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1987 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  Devil's 
DKtionary,  Amtxose  Bierce  descriijed  oratory 
as  "a  conspiracy  tietween  speech  and  action 
to  cfieat  tfie  understanding."  Indeed,  tfie  larv 
guage  of  putilk:  debate  often  confuses  rattier 
tfian  enlightens.  As  Congress  tiegins  det>ate 
on  a  comprefiensive  trade  measure,  tfie  bewil- 
dered taxpayer  woukj  be  well-served  by  an 
understanding  of  tfie  words  tfiat  will  be  vol- 
leyed back  and  forth. 

Herewith,  a  modest  contribution  to  tfiat  un- 
derstanding. 

Competitiveness.  Tfie  last  refuge  of  a 
scoundrel.  Tfie  justification  for  the  most  outra- 
geous aspirations  of  tfie  knee-jerk  right  or  tfie 
radk»l  left. 

Counterfeiting.  Imitation  as  an  unwelcome 
form  of  flattery. 

Customs  users  fees.  Tfie  gas  is  free,  but  It 
will  cost  you  $20  to  pull  out  of  the  station. 

Fair  trade.  Tfie  state  of  affairs  in  wtik:h 
one's  own  country  enjoys  a  bade  surplus. 

Leveling  tfie  playing  fieW.  Erecting  bamers 
to  ti-ade  in  an  attempt  to  protect  jobs  in  one's 
own  distrk:t. 

Protectionism.  Erecting  barriers  to  trade  in 
order  to  protect  jobs  in  another  congresstonal 
district. 

Retaliation.  The  equal  and  opposite  reaction 
corresponding  to  every  action. 

Sector  Specifrc.  Playing  favorites. 

Smoot-Hawkjy.  See  Gephardt  amendment. 

Tariff.  A  marketing  devk»  to  make  medium 
quality  foreign  imports  sell  like  exclusive  luxury 
items. 

Tied  akl.  A  carrot  and  stick  operation.  See 
mercantilism. 

Warchest.  Tfie  "peacekeeper"  of  trade  rela- 
tions. Resources  to  be  used  to  prevent  a 
trade  war. 


IMmM  S/UHb  merest  a  natma  *  »i2  wmH  ■) 
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HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

OF  WISCOItSIM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  28,  1987 
Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  tfie  fdtowing  statement,  I  am  making 
my  financial  net  worth  as  of  March  31,  1987, 
a  matter  of  publk:  record.  I  have  filed  similar 
statements  for  each  of  ttie  8  preceding  years  I 
fiave  served  In  tfie  Congress. 
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I  further  dedare  that  I  am  the  direct  benefi- 
ciary of  one  trust  and  a  contingent  beneficiary 
o(  one  trust  I  have  no  corrtroi  over  the  assets 
of  the  trust  of  wfiich  I  am  a  direct  beneficiary 
and  am  a  cotrustee  of  the  other  trust  My  wife, 
Ctwryl  Warren  Sertsenbrenner,  and  I  are  trust- 
ees of  separate  trusts  established  for  the  berv 
efit  of  our  minor  sons,  F.  James  Sensenbrerv 
ner  III  and  Robert  Alan  Sensenbrenner  and 
are  also  cuslodnns  of  accounts  established 
for  the  benefit  of  each  son  under  the  Uniform 
Gifts  to  Minors  Act 

Also,  I  am  neither  an  officer  nor  a  director 
of  any  corporation  organized  under  tfte  laws 
of  the  State  of  Wiscortsin  or  of  any  ottier 
State  or  foreign  country. 


HJl.  1115— A  GOOD  VEHICLE  FOR 
PRODUCT  TJABn.TTY  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

or  CAUfORMIA 
□f  TBB  BO0SX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28. 1987 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Hw  to  address  tfie  very  important  issue  of 
product  lability  reform.  On  AprU  23,  1987,  I 
was  pleased  to  join  with  Congressman  Mao- 
IQAN,  Congressman  Whittaker,  and  Corv 
greaaman  RrrrER,  my  RepubScan  colleagues 
on  the  Energy  and  Comrnerce  Committee,  to 
coaponsor  H.R.  1115.  We  believe  the  move- 
ment of  this  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  product  liabil- 
ily  reform  is  very  important 

Product  liability  aftocts  competitiveness, 
•cfety,  the  availabiity  of  products,  and  Ameri- 
can jobs.  Our  economy  will  not  prosper  if  we 
continue  to  weigh  our  manufacturers  down 
with  a  legal  system  that  has  become  increas- 
ingly unpredKtable.  We,  as  consumers,  lose 
when  products  we  want  are  withdrawn  from 
the  martcel  because  manufacturers  are  unable 
to  predict  and  prepare  for  possible  liability. 
We,  as  wor1(ers.  lose  wtien  products  are  no 


Federal  product  liability  reform  is  long  over- 
due. We  believe  that  ttiis  is  an  important  and 
complex  issue  that  requires  a  bipartisan  effort 
if  it  is  to  become  law.  We  applaud  Congress- 
men Richardson  and  Luken  for  introducing 


e:  ^tensions  of  remarks 

H.R  1115  and  we  wekxxne  the  maiority's  in- 
terest in  tfiis  issue. 

Ou  colleagues  have  shown  a  great  deal  of 
wistiom  in  tt)eir  approach  to  product  liability 
refotm.  Rattier  tfian  attempt  to  make  sweep- 
ing reforms,  tfiey  have  addressed  tfiemselves 
to  the  most  pressing  problems  in  product  li- 
ability law.  Their  bill  makes  narrow,  but  very 
important  reforms.  We  believe  ttieir  bill  coukj 
be  Improved,  however,  to  make  it  both  more 
effective  and  more  capable  of  passage.  We 
hava  discussed  our  concerns  with  ttie  authors 
arKl  are  pleased  that  tt>ey  agree,  in  corx;ept 
on  liow  the  bW  couM  be  improved.  Printed 
bekiifv  is  a  summary  of  these  concepts. 

Oti  behalf  of  myself.  Congressman  Mad- 
iGAH  Congressman  WHnrAKER,  and  Con- 
gressman RiTTER,  I  have  prepared  a  discus- 
sion draft  of  a  bill  wtiich  woukf  amend  H.R. 
1115  to  emt>ody  these  corK»pts.  The  purpose 
of  this  draft  is  to  illustrate  the  concepts,  rather 
than  the  precise  wording,  of  possible  perfect- 
ing amendments  to  H.R.  1115.  A  copy  of  the 
discvsskxi  draft  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
J.M.  Edelstein  at  (202)  226-3400.  We  kx>k 
forward  to  comments  regarding  this  draft  from 
all  persons  interested  in  it 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  H.R.  1115  as  a 
vehicle  for  product  liability  reform.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  colleagues  on  t>oth 
sidea  of  the  aisle  to  perfect  H.R.  1115  and  to 
mova  It  through  ttie  legislative  process. 

SfKMAKT  or  Concepts  To  Imfrovx  H.R. 
1115 


. 


MAmrrACTuitzR  liabilitt 
Tlfe  discussion  draft  offers  a  new  ap- 
proach regarding  liability  standards  for 
manufacturers.  Rather  than  preempt  all 
state  law  regarding  standards  of  liability  by 
estapUshing  comprehensive  federal  stand- 
ardai  the  discussion  draft  establishes  mini- 
muia  requirements  for  all  product  liability 
actions. 

Tqis  more  limited  approach  to  preempting 
state  law  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, retain  the  traditional  approach  of  leav- 
ing ^rt  law  decisions  to  the  states  while  at 
the  aame  time  accomplishing  the  objective 
of  the  bill  which  is  to  esUblish  national 
standards  for  civil  actions  involving  prod- 
ucts. Because  over  70  per  cent  of  products 
made  in  the  United  States  are  transported 
froni  the  state  of  manufacture  to  another 
for  sale,  only  federal  legislation  can  provide 
the  anif ormity  of  law  that  is  necessary. 

I  UABIUTT  or  CO-DETENSAirTS 

Bdth  H.R.  1115  and  the  discussion  draft 
eliminate  Joint  and  several  liability  for  non- 
economic  damages  (pain  and  suffering).  In 
other  words,  manufacturers  and  product 
sellers  would  only  be  responsible  for  that 
portion  of  the  non-economic  damages  that 
they  individually  caused. 

HJl.  1115  would  establish  a  federal  rule 
that  manufacturers  and  product  sellers  are 
always  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  eco- 
nomic damages.  The  discussion  draft  pro- 
poses not  to  establish  a  federal  rule  on  this 
issua,  thereby  leaving  it  to  state  law.  This 
recognizes  the  thought  that  has  been  given 
to  tliis  issue  in  many  states  and  allows 
statas  to  make  decisions  regarding  this  issue 
for  its  consumers. 

Asl  the  bill  progresses,  we  hope  to  explore 
withi  our  colleagues  the  various  actions 
taken  by  the  states  with  respect  to  Joint  and 
several  liability  and  how  to  t>est  integrate 
federal  and  state  law  on  this  issue. 
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PBODUrr  SKLUH  UABIUTT 

The  diicuasion  draft,  like  H.R.  1115.  estat)- 
lishes  standards  of  liability  for  product  sell- 
ers. The  discussion  draft,  however,  provides 
greater  detail  to  make  it  clear  that  a  prod- 
uct seller's  duty  (a)  with  respect  to  warnings 
is  only  to  pass  on  written  warnings  received 
from  the  manufacturer  and  (b)  with  respect 
to  inspection  is  limited  to  those  occasions 
where  the  product  seller  has  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  inspect. 

The  creation  of  standards  for  product  sell- 
ers Is  an  important  way  to  reduce  trtuisac- 
tion  costs  without  reducing  a  claimant's  op- 
portunity to  recover. 

TJta  UMTTATIOHS  OR  UABIUTT 

HJl.  Ills  prohibits  the  filing  of  all  prod- 
uct liability  actions  involving  capital  goods 
25  years  after  the  product  is  first  sold.  This 
provision  is  known  as  a  "statute  of  repose." 

Like  H,R.  1115.  the  discussion  draft  pro- 
vides a  statute  of  repose  for  capital  goods. 
The  draft,  however,  overrides  the  statute  of 
respose  if  the  claim  involves  a  toxic  barm. 
This  exdeption  preserves  the  right  of  a 
claimant,  harmed  by  the  toxic  effect  of  a 
capital  giiod  which  harm  may  not  manifest 
itself  witUn  the  25  year  period,  to  bring  a 
product  I  [ability  action.  The  discussion  draft 
also  estal  tUshes  a  separate  statute  of  repose 
for  generU  aviation  aircraft. 

SPXCtTLATTVE  DAMAGES 

The  diicussion  draft  would  prohibit  prod- 
uct liabil  ty  actions  for  speculative  damages. 

DRArriNG  ISSUES 

Federal  product  liability  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  litigation.  The  discussion 
draft  i^akes  technical  and  clarifying 
changes  to  HJi.  1115  to  minimize  the  extent 
to  whicn  plaintiffs'  and  defendants'  attor- 
neys Willi  argue  over  what  product  liability 
actions  ak%  covered  by  the  federal  legisla- 
tion andj  to  what  extent.  These  include: 
making  a)l  references  to  "caused"  consistent 
(rather  than  sometimes  requiring  "proxi- 
mate cau|e"  and  other  "caused  by");  amend- 
ing the  definition  of  claimant  to  include 
claims  for  wrongful  death  and  loss  of  con- 
sortium; making  the  alcohol  and  drug  de- 
fense wcx-k  in  wrongful  death  cases  and 
making  it  clear  that  the  bill  establishes  a 
federal  rule  regarding  actions  for  commer- 
cial loss. 

The  discussion  draft  has  not  had  the  ben- 
efit of  wide  review.  We  look  forward  to  im- 
proving this  draft  in  cooperation  with  all  of 
those  interested  in  it. 


TRIE  DTE  TO  CLYDE  JORDAN 


HON.  MELVIN  price 

or  nxiRois 

IN  TH  B  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28, 1987 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj 
like  to  tah  e  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  wtio  spent  most  of  his  57  years  dedicat- 
ed to  se(ving  the  people  of  his  hometown. 
East  St  Louis,  IL 

Upon  his  death.  Mr.  Clyde  Jordan  had  well- 
establishad  himself  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential politk»l  and  social  leaders  in  East  St 
Louis.  Probably  one  of  his  most  notable  ac- 
complishilients  was  founding  the  East  St 
Louis  Monitor  in  1963.  Founded  during  the 
civil  right^  movement  tt>e  Monitor  served  as  a 


major  forum  for  social  and  civic  activiam  in 
southern  and  central  Illinois. 

The  foflowing  is  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  April  25  edition  of  the  East  St  Louis 
Monitor  detaHing  Clyde  Jordan's  achieve- 
ments: 

MomroR  PuBusHER  Dead  At  57 
(By  Eugene  B.  Redmond) 
A  special  and  uneasy  silence  hangs  over 
East  St.  Louis  in  particular,  and  Metro-iTsst 
in  general,  following  the  xinexpected  death 
Thursday  morning  of  Monitor  Publisher 
Clyde  C.  Jordan,  a  charismatic,  wide-vi- 
sioned  and  energetic  leader  who  rose  from 
the  grass-roots  to  commaaid  the  respect  of 
governors,  senators  and  presidents. 

Mr.  Jordan,  a  life-long  resident  of  this 
city,  succumbed  to  lung  cancer  at  9:50  a.m. 
on  April  23  at  St.  Mary's  Health  Center. 
Richmond  Heights,  Mo.,  where  he  had  been 
a  patient  since  April  17. 

There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Jordan  was 
the  most  influential  political,  business  and 
civic  leader  ever  to  grace  the  East  St.  Louis 
scene* 

At  his  death,  the  57-year-old  builder  of 
dreams,  could  lay  claim  to  the  following 
titles:  Pounder  and  Publisher  of  the  East  SL 
LouU  Monitor  Newspaper  Supervisor  of 
East  St.  Louis  Township;  President  of  the 
East  St.  Louis  School  Board;  Member  of  the 
Board  of  the  East  Side  Health  District; 
Chairman  of  the  City  Central  Democratic 
Precinct  Committeemen's  Organization; 
Past  President  of  the  Elks  (IBPOEW)  fra- 
ternal order  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin;  Past 
Grand  Exalted  Ruler  of  the  Elks  (the 
order's  highest  degree). 

A  complete  list  of  Mr.  Jordan's  major  posi- 
tions and  titles,  not  to  mention  his  hun- 
dreds of  awards  and  accolades,  would  fill  up 
a  l>ook.  It  suffices  to  say.  however,  that 
when  it  came  to  community  planning  and 
development  there  was  no  activity  of  signifi- 
cance which  did  not  l>ear  the  mark  of  his 
design  or  contribution. 

Mr.  Jordan  founded  the  Monitor  in  June 
of  1963,  only  two  months  l)efore  he  Joined  a 
group  of  East  St.  Louis  social-civic  leaders 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  historic  August,  1963 
march  on  Washington  for  Jolxs  and  Free- 
dom, in  Washington.  D.C. 

However.  Mr.  Jordan's  Interest  in  social 
activism,  civil  rights  and  Journalism  had 
been  sired  many  years  before  while  he  was 
matriculating  through  the  public  schools  of 
East  St.  Louis.  He  graduated  from  Lincoln 
Senior  High  School  in  1949  after  having  at- 
tended Garfield  and  Attucks  Elementary 
Schools. 

His  interest  in  journalism  became  crysta- 
lized  In  high  school  and  he  wrote  articles  for 
the  East  St.  Louis  Citizen,  the  St.  Louis 
Argus  and  the  St.  Louis  Edition  of  the  Chi- 
cago Defender  newspapers. 

Following  high  school,  Mr.  Jordan  spent  a 
year  and  a  hall  in  the  U.S.  Army— where  he 
continued  to  write— and  upon  being  dis- 
charged became  affiliated  with  the  East  St. 
Louis  Ousader  newspaper  which  was  pul)- 
lished  and  edited  by  John  C.  Kirkpatrick. 

During  his  many  years  with  the  (Crusader, 
Mr.  Jordan  held  various  positions— includ- 
ing reporter-columnist,  associate  editor, 
managing  editor  and  general  manager- 
while  simultaneously  pursuing  college 
study.  Such  arduous  burning  of  the  mid- 
night oil  netted  him  two  years  of  credit  at 
LaSalle  Business  College  and  another  one 
and  a  half  years  of  credit  at  Southern  Illi- 
nois University. 

It  was  also  during  this  period.  1957.  that 
Mr.  Jordan  met  and  married  the  former 
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Ann  Jackson  of  St.  Louis.  In  addition  to 
Mrs.  Ann  Jordan.  Mr.  Jordan  is  survived  by 
five  children:  Prazier  Osmer.  Charlotte  Ed- 
wards, Clyde  C.  Jordan.  Jr..  Jennifer  Jordan 
and  Michael  Jordan. 

Alwut  the  Monitor,  Mr.  Jordan  once 
noted  that  it  is  "my  flagship,  my  true  love." 
Ranking  his  interests,  on  another  occasion, 
he  said  his  family  came  first,  his  newspaper 
second  and  politics  third. 

During  the  1960's.  Mr.  Jordan  built  the 
Monicor  into  the  largest-selling  and  most  in- 
fluential Black  weekly  newspaper  in  South- 
em  and  Central  Illinois.  At  one  point— in 
the  mid- 1970s— the  paper  came  out  twice 
weekly  and  sold  more  than  15.000  copies  per 
issue. 

The  Monitor,  which  has  won  numerous 
awards  for  editorial  excellence,  also  served 
as  the  cutting  edge  of  the  area's  civil  rights 
struggle,  rocketing  many  Black  activists,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Jordan,  into  stardom  and  promi- 
nent positions  in  the  social,  political  and 
business  world.  In  1965.  for  example,  be  was 
appointed  administrative  assistant  to  East 
St.  Louis  Mayor  Alvln  G.  Fields. 

He  ran  successfully  for  the  East  St.  Louis 
School  Board  in  1968  and.  when  Mayor 
Fields  retired  in  1971.  was  appointed  assist- 
ant to  Blast  St.  Louis  Township  supervisor 
Francis  J.  "Red".  When  Foley  died  in  office 
in  1973.  Mr.  Jordan  was  appointed  to  his  un- 
expired term,  becoming  the  first  Black  ever 
to  hold  the  position  of  township  supervisor. 
Mr.  Jordan's  tremendous  success  as  a 
leader  in  several  fields  can  l>e  traced  to 
those  1960s  days  of  activism,  entrepreneuri- 
al ground-breaking  and  community  service. 
However,  politics,  family  and  the  newspaper 
profession  were  not  Mr.  Jordan's  sole  inter- 
ests. 

He  also  established  himself  as  a  man  of 
high  social  ideals,  a  social  architect  in  fact, 
giving  unselfishly  of  his  time,  money,  genius 
and  energies  to  any  number  of  worthy 
causes.  Tou  name  them  and  he  gave  to 
them:  charities,  Khoury  League  sports  ac- 
tivities, senior  citizens  functions,  needy  fam- 
ilies, retarded  children,  cultural  groups, 
struggling  entertainers  and  artists,  political 
candidates,  novice  businessmen.  The  list, 
like  other  catalogues  of  Mr.  Jordan's  activi- 
ties goes  on  and  on. 

His  reign  as  a  political  leader  remained 
virtually  invincible  l>etween  1968  and  1987 
when  he  made  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  mayor  in  the  East 
St.  Louis  primary  election.  His  loss  to  Mayor 
Carl  E.  Officer,  by  slightly  more  than  1.000 
votes,  was  the  subject  of  a  suit  that  Mr. 
Jordan  filed  in  early  March  contesting  the 
legality  of  the  election. 

According  to  the  suit.  stlU  tied  up  in  litiga- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  death,  several  thou- 
sand voters  signed  petitions  for  independent 
candidates  and  then  voted  for  party  candi- 
dates in  the  primary— in  violation  of  state 
law.  Some  oljservers.  including  several  area 
newspapers,  have  read  Mr.  Jordan's  suit  as 
his  reluctance  to  accept  defeat. 

Throughout  his  long,  colorful,  career— 
during  which  he  faced  numerous  threats 
and  attempts  on  his  life— Mr.  Jordan's  faith 
in  East  St.  Louis  and  Black  people  remained 
undaunted.  He  once  said  that  his  role  in  the 
city's  social-political  arena  was  twofold:  "to 
show  that  black  people  can  run  things 
right"  and  "to  work  for  the  welfare  and 
rights  of  the  black  conununity." 

Aware  that  people  outside  of  East  St. 
Louis  have  the  opinion  that  "nothing  runs 
right  down  here."  Mr.  Jordan  took  pride  In 
the  fact  that  there  had  not  been  "one  in- 
stance or  charge  of  mismanagement"  while 
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he  had  l>een  township  supervisor  or  school 
board  president,  a  post  to  which  be  was 
elected  in  1975. 

A  life-long  crusader  on  liehalf  of  residents 
of  his  beloved  city,  Mr.  Jordan  once  de- 
clared that  "Everything  I  do  is  for  the 
people  of  East  St.  Louis."  If  things  tMiled 
down  to  a  "choice  t>etween  politics  and 
people.  I'm  going  to  t>e  with  the  people 
every  time."  he  said 

Friend  and  foe  alike  recognized  and  re- 
spected Mr.  Jordan's  brilliance  as  a  strate- 
gist, organizer,  businessman,  thinker,  leader 
and  articulate  spokesman  for  the  oppressed. 

Veteran  newspaperman,  Rut>e  Telvington. 
admitting  that  he  was  "no  fan"  of  Mi.  Jor- 
dan's, noted  nevertheless  that  he  had  "been 
there  when  Jordan  demonstrated  his  moral 
strength,  when  he  proved  to  me  that  he  put 
the  interests  of  the  people  above  his  own  in- 
terests, even  his  own  safety." 

Yelvington  ol>served  that  Mr.  Jordan 
"learned  to  fight  it  out  in  the  streets  of  Bast 
St.  Louis.  He  is  deep-down  tough.  And  be  is 
an  important  force  in  St  Clair  County  and 
its  future." 


THE  NUCLEAR  WASTE  POLICY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

or  WASHniGTOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1987 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing tt>e  Nuclear  Waste  PoKcy  Ameiidinents 
of  1987,  atong  with  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Morrison].  This  bill  is  modeled  on 
H.R.  5423,  which  the  gentleman  and  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress,  although  there  are 
important  differerx^s. 

This  legislation  will  restart  the  process  of 
selecting  a  site  for  a  national  radioactive 
waste  repository,  and  will  require  a  rigoroua 
scientifN:  process  that  doea  not  pit  region 
against  region. 

The  need  for  this  legislatton  could  not  be 
clearer.  The  Department  of  Energy's  efforts  to 
select  a  repository  site  are  in  shamt>les.  DOE 
has  only  itself  to  blame  for  ttiis.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  DOE  has  blovwi  the  job. 

On  May  28,  1986.  DOE  narrowed  its  list  of 
sites  beirig  considered  for  the  first  repository 
from  nine  to  three.  Those  three  candkJate 
Sites  are  kxated  at  Hanford,  WA,  Yucca 
Mountain,  NV.  and  Deaf  Smith  County,  TX 
Ttiese  three  sites  were  not  chosen  by  a  fair, 
scientific  process.  The  ultimate  selection  crite- 
ria were  artiitrary  and  biased. 

For  example,  in  applying  the  scientific  crite- 
ria, DOE  itself  ranked  the  Hanford  site  as  the 
most  dangerous  and  most  expensive  site 
under  every  conceivable  scenario.  According 
to  the  May  1966  DOE  report  entitled  "Recom- 
mendatkw  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  of  Can- 
didate Sites  for  Vne  Characterization  for  the 
First  Radtoactive-Waste  Repository:" 

Aggregating  the  postclosure  and  predo- 
sure  analyses  in  the  methodology  to  deter- 
mine composite  utilities  for  the  sites  pro- 
vides a  composite  ranking  of  the  Yucca 
Mountain  site,  the  Richton  Dome  site,  the 
Deaf  Smith  County  site,  the  Davis  Canyon 
site,  and  Hanford  site. 

Nevertheless,  DOE  decided  to  make  Han- 
ford a  final  candidate  site  because  it  wanted 
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1 1  bCMN  site.  AcoofdwiQ  to  ttw 
I  DOE  raport  I  Jutt  quoted: 

[FJoDovinc  oonsideraUon  of  sucb  [geohy- 
drolocic  azMl  rock  type]  divenlty.  It  has 
been  detennlned  ttut  the  Tucca  Mountain. 
Deaf  Smith  County,  and  Hanford  sites  are 
the  three  sites  which  constitute  the  final 
onto  of  preference. 

In  ottwr  woftta.  DOE  decided  that  it  was 
mora  important  to  charactertge  a  basalt  site 
than  it  was  to  Mkm  the  dbedion  of  its  owm 
adanWic  melhodotogy.  Yet,  on  the  same  day, 
DOE  decided  to  stop  aH  work  toward  seleciing 
a  cryataHne  rode  aMa.  These  dedaions  are  in- 
haranMy  irwonaialant  with  one  another.  On  the 
other  hand.  DOE  rejects  its  owm  scientific 
rantdnga  in  order  to  be  aMe  to  chwactarize  a 
basalt  sNe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  fails  to  follow 
prooadurea  required  by  the  statute  which 
would  have  led  to  the  characterization  of  a 
gyslaMiia  rock  site. 

Whan  these  decisions  were  announced, 
many  of  us  beKevad  that  the  only  explanation 
oouU  be  that  the  Department  of  Energy  was 
using  the  nudeer  waste  program  as  a  politKal 
toottMl.  This  fear  was  confirmed  by  docu- 
ments obtained  last  summer  by  ttie  House 
Energy  Consorvatnn  and  Power  Subcommit- 
tee, on  which  I  sat  hi  a  strategy  discussion 
paper  used  by  the  Director  of  the  Offwe  of  Ci- 
vian  Radtoadive  Waste  Management 
[OCRWM],  the  pro's  and  con's  of  postponirtg 
the  OrysteHine  Rod(  Program  are  discussed. 
Laadbig  the  ist  of  pro's  is  the  statement  that 
this  "respot¥ls  to  poMical  opposition  regis- 
tered by  'second  repository'  States." 

Aocordng  to  an  October  20,  1966  staff 
report  to  the  chairman  of  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation and  Power  Subconrvnttee  and  the 
Ganeal  Oversight.  Northwest  Power,  and 
Forest  Management  Subcommittee,  DOE 
misted  Congress,  distorted  the  sdentifK  meth- 
odology used  in  selecting  candMate  sites,  and 
systafMtk:ally  changed  tlie  methodotogy 
report  to  support  a  preconceived  decision. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  two  subcommit- 
tees, along  \Mth  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Wydcn]  and  myself,  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  respond  to  this  staff  report,  our 
inquiry  was  diverted  to  the  Director  of 
OCRWM— the  very  office  whose  activities 
were  being  challenged  as  Htegal  and  arbitrary. 
Although  the  Diredor  of  OCRWM  made  the 
pradKtabto  and  seH-serving  statement  that, 
"almoet  with  exceptnn,  the  findings  of  your 
staffs  investigation  are  without  basis,"  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  the  DOE's  own  consultants 


DOE  reied  heaviy  on  two  key  consultants 
in  implementing  its  sdentHk:  methoddogy  for 
the  selectton  of  candklate  sites,  Mr.  Ralph 
Keeney  and  Mr.  Lee  Merkhofer.  Mr.  Merkhofer 
has  staled  that— 

'Staff  report  does  an  excellent  job  of  iden- 
tifying the  key  adentific  and  value  Judg- 
ments that  determine  the  ranking  of  the 
sites. 

He  has  also  criticized  the  way  that  DOE 
used  the  issue  of  rock-type  dwersity  to  over- 
ride the  scientific  methodotogy,  saying  that  the 
scientific  methodotogy  was  "undermined  by 
the  fad  that  diversity  of  sites  was  not  ad- 
dressed in  the— scientific— analysis." 
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M-.  Keeney,  the  ottier  expert  relied  upon  by 
DOf .  has  spedfksaify  oitkazed  DOE's  selec- 
tton on  the  Hanford  site,  stating  that— 

Hanford  Is  the  least  desirable  site  because 
its  enormously  greater  costs  and  its  greater 
health  effects  are  not  compensated  for  by 
its  relatively  slight  advantage  in  environ- 
mental and  socioeconomic  Impacts. 

DOE  has  not  limited  its  obfectxxiable  be- 
havior to  the  first-round  States,  however. 
Statbs  that  have  potential  crystalline  rock 
sites  are  now  learning  wtiat  it's  like  to  have  to 
conlerxl  with  this  arbitrary  artd  contemptuous 
Fec^ral  agency.  First  DOE  says  that  it  has 
decned  to  "indefinitely  postpone"  ttie  Crystal- 
line Rock  Program.  Then  it  admits  that  it  lacks 
the  legal  auttwrity  to  do  so.  Then  it  issues  a 
draft  amendment  to  its  misston  plan  that  pro- 
pos#8  to  delay  implementetton  of  the  program 
until  the  mid-1990's.  Then  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  says  to  the  Senate  Emergy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee  that  he  won't  restart 
the  Crystalline  Rock  Program  unless  Congress 
tells  him  to.  Then  he  testifies  before  the 
House  Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee  that 
he  Ivill  restart  the  program,  in  a  matter  of 
mor|hs,  unless  Congress  tells  him  not  to. 

Ei^ough  is  enough.  DOE  cannot  be  trusted 
with' this  program  any  longer.  It  has  already 
destroyed  the  fragile  consensus  that  was  re- 
quir«d  to  enact  the  Nudear  Waste  Policy  Act 
of  lto2.  Thanks  to  DOE,  Congress  must  now 
reviSK  tt>e  act,  and  put  things  back  together 
again.  We  shouldn't  have  had  to  do  this.  For 
all  of  its  flaws,  the  Nudear  Waste  Policy  Ad 
could  have  worked — tiut  the  Department  of 
Energy,  through  its  arrogance  and  lack  of 
regard  for  a  fair,  scientifk;  process,  destroyed 
any  chance  of  that 

Mf.  Speaker,  we  must  not  fall  prey  to  DOE's 
obvi(NJS  strategy  of  pitting  regton  against 
regidn,  and  State  against  State.  We  should 
fdtow  Benjamin  Franklin's  advne  that  "We 
must  all  hang  together,  or  assuredly  we  shall 
all  hang  separately."  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  establishing  a  fair  process  for 
dK>qsing  a  safe  repository  for  radtoadive 
wasis,  and  not  to  be  lulled  Into  a  false  sense 
of  security  by  trusting  DOE. 

$BCnON-BT-SECTIOI«  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 

Nn<4jUR  Waste  Poucy  AifsifDifKNTS  or  1987 

Section  1  entitles  the  act  the  "Nuclear 
Wa^  Policy  Amendments  of  1987". 

Section  2  provides  that  no  funds  may  \>e 
expanded  for  land  acquisition  or  site  charac- 
teri^tion  activities  imder  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (NWPA)  untU 
after  the  Federal  Radioactive  Waste  Agency 
established  by  these  amendments  has  nomi- 
natetl  sites  for  characterization. 

SelftUm  3  establishes  the  Federal  Radioac- 
tive ;Waste  Agency  and  descril)e8  its  struc- 
ture; and  functions. 

P^Jst,  subsection  (a)  establishes  the  Feder- 
al Radioactive  Waste  Agency  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  within  the  executive 
branch. 

Second,  subsection  (b)  establishes  the  po- 
sition of  Director  of  the  Federal  Radioactive 
Waste  Ag^icy.  The  Director  shaU  be  ap- 
poinled  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  ISenate.  The  Director  shaU  serve  for  a 
temi  of  6  years,  and  may  be  removed  from 
offioe  by  the  President  only  for  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office. 
The  subsection  provides  lor  the  method  of 
filling  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Director, 
restiicts  the  Director's  financial  relation- 
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ships  wlih  contractors  of  the  Federal  Radio- 
active Waste  Agency,  and  provides  for  a  rate 
of  pay  t)iat  is  the  same  as  that  established 
by  NWRA  for  the  Director  of  the  current 
Office  ot  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Man- 
agement! 

Third^subaection  (c)  describes  the  duties 
of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Radioactive 
Waste  Akency,  and  authorizes  the  Director 
to  delegate  those  duties  to  appropriate  em- 
ployees or  officers  of  the  Agency. 

Fourth,  subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector to  hire  staff,  employ  consultants,  and 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying oat  the  Director's  functions  and 
duties.    I 

Fifth,  subsection  (e)  authorizes  other  Fed- 
eral ageiicies,  upon  the  request  of  the  Direc- 
tor, to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  t>asis,  per- 
soimel  far  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Di- 
rector toj  carry  out  his  functions  and  duties. 

Sixth,  subsection  (f)  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  provide, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  administrative  sup- 
port services,  and  authorizes  the  Director  to 
use  the  ;  United  States  mail  in  the  same 
manner  ^  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.! 

Seventh,  sulMection  (g)  requires  the  Direc- 
tor to  anfiually  prepare  and  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  describing  the  activities  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Radioactive 
Waste  Agency. 

Eighth,  sutisection  (h)  requires  the  Comp- 
troller O^neral  to  annually  prepare  an  audit 
of  the  federal  Radioactive  Waste  Agency, 
and  to  submit  a  report  on  the  results  of  the 
audit  to  Congress. 

Section  4  amends  section  112(a)  of  NWPA 
to  require  that  the  siting  guidelines  issued 
pursuant  to  NWPA  lie  revised. 

First,  subsection  (a)  repeals  the  siting 
guidelinee  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  of  December  6,  1984. 

Second,  subsection  (b)  requires  that  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Radioactive  Waste 
Agency  Issue  new  guidelines  within  24 
months  kfter  enactment  of  these  amend- 
ments. Such  guidelines  shall  require  the 
concurrebce  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  and  shall  be  developed  in  con- 
sultatloni  with  specific  Federal  agencies  and 
the  governors  of  interested  states.  The 
guidelines  are  required  to  specify  the  meth- 
odology that  will  be  used  to  rank  prospec- 
tive repKJSltory  sites. 

Section  5  amends  section  112(b)  and  sec- 
tion 112(C)  of  NWPA  so  as  to  revise  the  site 
selection  process. 

First,  subsection  (a)  requires  that  the  Di- 
rector oi  the  Federal  Radioactive  Waste 
Agency  nominate  at  least  5  sites  that  he 
considers  to  be  suitable  for  characterization. 
The  Director's  nominations  are  required  to 
l>e  based  on  the  methodology  specified  in 
the  revised  guidelines,  and  must  t>e  the 
result  of  (I  nationwide  survey  of  all  potential 
host  rocie  as  well  as  sites  that.  In  the  Direc- 
tor's Judfment.  may  l>e  suitable  for  charac- 
terization. Although  the  Director  may  use 
information  that  has  already  been  devel- 
oped on  rarious  sites,  he  is  prohibited  from 
considering  the  volume  of  information  that 
exists  about  a  particular  site.  Furthermore, 
nothing  in  these  amendments  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  Director  to  nominate 
any  site  which  had  l)een  designated  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  these  amendments.  Subsection  (a) 
also  reqi4res  the  Director  to  recommend  to 
the  President  at  least  3  sites  for  actual  char- 
acterization as  candidate  sites.  The  Director 
is  requli^  to  recommend  the  sites  that 
achieved  the  highest  rankings  under  the 
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methodology  specified  In  the  siting  guide- 
lines. A  target  deadline  of  18  months  after 
Issuance  of  the  revised  guidelines  Is  provid- 
ed for  each  of  the  actions  descril>ed  al>ove. 
but  the  Director  may  waive  those  deadlines 
If  he  determines  that  It  is  not  practicable  to 
achieve  them. 

Second,  subsection  (b)  requires  that 
within  6  months  after  issuance  of  the  re- 
vised siting  guidelines  the  Director  shall 
issue  draft  environmental  assessments  on  all 
sites  that  he  determines  may  be  suitable  for 
characterization.  Draft  envlrorunental  as- 
sessments are  required  for  all  such  suitable 
sites,  and  are  not  limited  to  those  sites  that 
are  sul>sequently  nominated  or  character- 
ized. At  the  time  that  sites  are  nominated 
by  the  Director  as  suitable  for  characteriza- 
tion, but  after  allowing  at  least  6  months  for 
public  comment  on  the  draft  environmental 
assessments,  the  Director  shall  issue  final 
environmental  assessments  on  all  such  nom- 
inated sites. 

Third,  subsection  (c)  clarifies  that  only 
the  final  environmental  assessments,  and 
not  the  drafts,  are  considered  to  be  final 
agency  actions  that  are  subject  to  Judicial 
review. 

Fourth,  suljsectlon  (d)  provides  that  there 
shall  tie  an  18-month  moratorium  on  all 
site  characterization  activities  if  the  Presi- 
dent approves  sites  for  characterization  In 
an  order  other  than  that  In  which  such  sites 
were  ranked  according  to  the  methodology 
specified  In  the  revised  guidelines. 

Section  6  amends  section  114  of  NWPA. 
which  provides  for  the  approval  and  con- 
struction authorization  of  repositories. 

First,  subsection  (a)  requires  the  President 
to  submit  to  Congress  a  recommendation  for 
approval  of  a  repository  site  after  receiving 
a  recommendation  from  the  Director.  A 
target  deadline  of  6  months  after  the  Presi- 
dent's receipt  of  the  Director's  recommen- 
dation Is  provided,  but  the  President  may 
extend  that  deadline  If  he  determines  that 
an  extension  is  necessary  and  transmit  to 
Congress  a  report  setting  forth  the  reasons 
for  the  extension. 

Second,  subsection  (b)  eliminates  the  spe- 
cific calendar  deadlines  for  final  decisions 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  on 
Issuance  of  construction  authorizations. 

Third,  subsection  (c)  clarifies  the  existing 
requirement  of  NWPA  that  the  preliminary 
determination  of  suitability  shall  l>e  made 
at  the  time  that  the  draft  environmental 

impact  statement  is  Issued.  

Section  7  amends  section  114  of  NWPA  by 
adding  a  new  sul>section  that  requires  the 
Nuclear  Regiilatory  Commission  to  allocate 
disposal  capacity  to  the  first  repository 
among  producers  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel  In  accordance 
with  certain  priorities.  AUocations  are  to  l)e 
made  so  as  to  give  priority  to  those  produc- 
ers nearest  to  the  repository  and  to  mini- 
mize the  transportation  of  such  waste  and 
spent  fuel.  Certain  procedures  are  specified 
for  the  Commission  to  make  such  alloca- 
tions. 

Section  8  amends  section  116(cKl)  (B)  of 
NWPA  by  providing  that  the  Director  shall 
make  financial  assistance  grants  to  states 
that  are  adjacent  to  states  with  a  site  that 
has  l)een  approved  for  characterization. 

Section  9  provides  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
nation's  disposal  capacity  needs. 

First.  sul)section  (a)  requires  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Radioactive  Waste  Agency  to 
appoint  a  panel  of  technically  qualified  per- 
sons who  shall  study  the  need  for  disposal 
capacity  in  excess  of  70,000  metric  tons, 
identify  all  technologicaUy  feasible  options 
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for  providing  such  capacity,  rank  such  op- 
tions In  order  of  preference,  and  state  their 
reasons  for  such  ranking.  All  activities  of 
the  panel  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act. 

Second,  subsection  (b)  requires  the  panel 
to  submit  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Director  not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

Third,  suljsection  (c)  requires  the  Director 
to  promptly  provide  Congress  with  the 
panel's  findings  and  recommendations. 

Section  10  amends  section  301  of  NWPA 
by  adding  a  new  sulMection  to  require  that 
the  Director  revise  the  mission  plan  as  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  these 
amendments,  and  provides  specific  proce- 
dures for  the  Director  to  follow. 

Section  11  includes  various  technical  and 
conforming  amendments. 
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TRIBDTE  TO  BERNADETTE 
GREENE 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1987 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritMjte  to  a  distinguished  member  of  my 
district.  Bemadette  Greene.  Mrs.  Greene  will 
be  honored  May  1  at  the  Beach  and  Tennis 
Qub  in  New  Rochelle  by  the  Irish  Benevolent 
Society  of  New  Rochelle  for  her  many  years 
of  loyal  and  dedicated  support  on  t>ehalf  of 
the  society. 

Bemadette  was  raised  in  Killingkere,  County 
Cavan.  Ireland,  until  age  14  when  she  studied 
at  the  Holy  Faith  Convent  in  Dublin.  She  later 
came  to  Amenca  wtiere  she  studied  at  Ford- 
ham's  Marymount  College,  Hunter  College, 
and  the  College  of  New  Rochelle,  where  she 
received  her  masters  degree  in  special  educa- 
tion. She  has  taught  religion  dasses  ail  of  her 
adult  life. 

Bemadette  has  t>een  very  active  in  the 
community.  She  does  so  much,  not  for  publk; 
recognition,  but  out  of  the  goodness  of  her 
heart  Her  long  list  of  activities  reads  like  a 
Who's  Who  in  publk:  service.  She  is  the  cur- 
rent commisstoner  of  the  Youth  Bureau  of 
l^ew  Rochelle.  and  a  member  of  the  Thomas 
Davis  Players,  and  was  ttie  first  woman  vne 
presklent  of  the  Irish  Berwvdent  Society  from 
1978-79.  As  if  all  of  tiiis  was  not  enough,  Ber- 
nadette  has  also  served  as  an  elecrtion  in- 
spector, and  she  was  an  active  member  of 
the  ladies  auxiliary  until  1977. 

Bemadette  is  a  certified  teacher  in  juntor 
and  senior  high  schod  English,  and  in  special 
ectocation.  She  is  married  to  Oliver  Greene 
and  has  four  chiklren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bemadette  Greene  is  a  fine 
example  to  all  of  us  wtio  complain  about  not 
having  enough  time  in  our  lives  to  do  what  we 
want  to  do.  This  great  lady  finds  time  to  help 
so  many  and  asks  for  so  littie  in  return. 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

or  MORTAHA 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  RKPRESEHTATXVBS 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1987 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
inti-odudng  two  bills  dealing  with  the  issue  of 
taxation  on  rxxi-lndians  living  within  Irviian 
reservations.  In  Montana  we  have  many 
"open  reservations"  where  many  of  the  resi- 
dents and  property  ovmers  witfiin  the  reserva- 
ti(}n  boundaries  are  non-Indians. 

During  the  last  4  months  ttiere  has  been  a 
flurry  of  activity  In  ttte  area  of  trit>al  taxation  in 
Montana.  Two  reservations  have  gotten  Interi- 
or Departn>ent  approval  of  far-reaching  tax 
codes.  Another  is  currently  hoidirtg  hearings 
on  an  even  more  comprehensive  Tax  (3ode. 

One  of  tt>e  two  major  legal  issues  Involved 
in  trit>al  taxation  of  non-Indians  is  double  tax- 
ation. Property  owners  are  presentiy  paying 
property  taxes  to  the  State.  Now  certain  tribes 
have  enaded  property  taxes  of  up  to  4  per- 
cent and  now  are  faced  with  the  prosped  of 
paying  a  property  tax  of  up  to  4  percent  to  the 
tribes  without  any  guarantee  of  new  or  \m- 
proved  senrices. 

Taxation  without  representation  is  another 
major  legal  Issue  Involved  with  trit>al  taxatton 
of  non-Indians  sir>ce  tribal  tax  ordinaries  are 
passed  by  tribal  coundls  eleded  by  voting 
memt>ers  of  that  tritie.  NorvlrKiians,  wt>o  often 
face  enormous  tax  liabilities,  have  no  input 
into  the  dedstonntaking  process  except  for  a 
possible  public  hearing — they  have  no  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ill-conceived  tit>al  tax  codes 
will  invariably  increase  the  costs  to  do  busi- 
ness on  the  reservations.  At  a  time  wfien 
many  of  our  reservations  have  serious  eco- 
nomk:  problems,  these  taxes  will  only  com- 
pound these  problems  further.  Mariy  reserva- 
tion txjsinesses  are  already  marginal  oper- 
ations. Raising  their  production  coste  will 
merely  encourage  businesses  to  move  outside 
the  reservation. 

One  of  the  more  popular  businesses  to  be 
taxed  by  tribes  are  utility  companies  that  pn>- 
vkJe  telephone,  electric  and  rtatural  gas  serv- 
ice to  resklents  within  the  reservation.  As  we 
all  know,  every  dime  ot  such  taxation  is  ulti- 
mately pakJ  by  tocal  residents  In  tf>e  form  of 
higher  monthly  utility  taxes.  At  a  time  wt<en 
many  t>eleaguered  consumers  cannot  afford 
to  pay  their  current  monthly  utility  t)ills,  it 
defies  the  imagination  how  they  will  be  able  to 
afford  a  conskJerable  increase  in  rates  caused 
by  trit>al  taxes. 

Today  I  am  intotxludng  the  Indian  Nondis- 
criminatory Tax  Ad  to  provWe  non-Indians 
more  safeguards  against  confiscatory  tribal 
taxes.  This  bill  requires  Interior  Secretary  ap- 
proval of  all  tiibal  tax  ordinances  and  man- 
dates that  all  such  taxes  must  apply  to  both 
Indian  and  non-Indian  owr>ed  property  of  tt>e 
same  type  wittxxit  discrimination. 

Another  major  provision  of  this  bill  requires 
that  tritMl  tax  ordinances  must  bear  some  rea- 
sonat>le  relationship  to  governmental  servk»s 
rendered  to  the  Indian  and  norvlndian  taxpay- 
ers. This  reasonable  relationship  must  be  corv 
skiered  by  the  Secretary  before  approving  the 
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tax  ofdtoances.  A  detaied  summary  of  this  bifl    tn  nsf era 
foNows  this  siatomanL  states. 
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of   taxation   burdens   from    the 
the  federal  government  and  tril>al 
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dente  frbm  all  50  states  and  34  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  addition  to  its  exc:ellent  academk:  pro- 
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American  semiconductor  companies  have  lost 

0<\   nAT/^Ant   r%i   tK^ir   marlrAt   oharo   in   thA   bkSt   A 
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projected  to  t>e  about  $250  milMon  per  year, 

loith  fiinrlinn  tn  mmo  nniinlh/  from  the  fianart. 
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It  may  be  that  this  legislation  needs  some 

finA-tiininn    HAarinn«  ttii«  iwnnk  in  ttwt  Siihmm. 
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tn  ortinances.  A  deiaied  aummary  of  tNs  bill 
loBoww  tttis  statonwnt. 

RrwNy.  I  am  also  introducing  a  sightly  al- 
tered House  companion  bill  to  S.  1039.  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senators  Melcher.  Sm4pson, 
and  Baucus  on  April  10.  Like  its  Senate  coun- 
terpart my  bill  requires  Interior  Secretary  ap- 
proval of  aN  IriMi  ordawnces,  puts  into  place 
a  2-year  moratorium  on  approval  of  any  new 
tax  ordinancas  and  requires  the  President  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  review  the  ecommic 
impact  on  tribal  taxes  and  report  to  Cortgress 
within  1  year. 

The  issues  involved  with  tribal  taxation  of 
norv-lndans  have  been  handtod  very  poorly  or 
not  at  all  t>y  ttie  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  Government  Consequently,  any 
meaningful  changes  in  policy  must  happen  in 
Congress.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  help 
me  in  this  effort. 

iMDIAll  NOHSUCUMIHATOKT  TaX  ACT— 

SmouiT 

1.  Secretarial  approval  requirement.— All 
future  trilMU  tax  ordinances  must  l>e  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
without  regard  to  whether  tril>al  constitu- 
ttoos.  by-laws  or  ordinances  require  such  ap- 
provals. 

Explanation.— This  requirement  has  two 
functions.  First,  it  is  designed  to  suspend  or 
delay  action  on  ordinances  so  that  the  im- 
pacts and  implications  of  the  specific  tribal 
tax  proposal  can  lie  fully  evaluated.  Regula- 
tions written  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
provision  should  make  public  bearings  a 
prerequisite  before  ultimate  approval. 

The  second  fiuictlon  is  to  make  uniform 
the  requirement  of  approval  so  that  the 
public,  through  the  Secretary,  always  will 
have  input  into  the  process  for  the  protec- 
tion of  non-Indian  interests.  Ciurently, 
tritMl  tax  ordinances  are  only  subject  to  In- 
terior Department  approval  when  such  at>- 
proval  is  mandated  by  tribal  constitutions. 
It  is  Important  to  rememt>er  that  trilMU  con- 
stitutions can  curraitly  be  amended  at  any 
time  to  eliminate  Secretary  approval. 

2.  Nondiscrimination  provision.— The  tax 
must  apply  to  both  Indian  owned  property 
and  non-Indian  owned  property  of  the  same 
type  without  discrimination. 

Explanation.— This  section  is  essential  be- 
cause the  non-discrimination  provisions  of 
the  VA  Constitution  are  not  necessarily  ap- 
plicable to  trltial  taxation  schemes  irrespec- 
tive of  the  Indian  Civil  Righte  Act.  More- 
over, the  state  and  federal  courts  have  no 
Jurisdiction  to  determine  the  constitutioiud- 
ity  of  tribal  taxation  ordinances  unless  the 
trilKS  have  agreed  to  be  sued  in  those 
courts.  This  provision  would  iMth  give  non- 
Indians  and  Indians  access  to  federal  courts. 

3.  Tax  must  bear  a  reasoiuU>le  relationship 
Iwtween  Government  services.— The  taxes 
provided  for  in  each  ordinance  must  t>ear 
some  reasonable  relationship  to  governmen- 
tal services  rendered  to  the  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  taxpayers.  Moreover,  this  reasonable 
relationship  must  be  disclosed  to  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  in  approving  the 
tax  ordinances. 

Explanation.— This  requirement  is  intend- 
ed to  prevent  outright  revenue  grabs  as  a 
means  of  supplementing  or  replacing  exist- 
ing trilial  revenues  which  are  insufficient 
for  one  reason  or  another.  Any  business  or 
resident  who  derives  protection  or  services 
from  a  tril>e  should  pay  for  those  benefits. 

However,  disproportionate  tax  burdens  or 
the  typical  government  tendency  to  tax 
"the  other  guy"  will  result  in  significant 
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transfers  of  taxation  burdens  from  the 
stses.  the  federal  government  and  tribal 
m«nl>ers  to  non-member  targets. 

4-  Offset  tax  provision.— There  shall  l>e  an 
80  percent  offset  against  any  such  tax  for 
all  state  and  local  taxes  paid  by  the  taxpay- 
er on  the  same  property,  whether  the  tax  is 
leyled  pursuant  to  an  ordinance  adopted 
after  the  date  of  the  act  or  t>efore.  The 
offttet  provision  shall  apply  in  the  event  the 
st^e  or  local  taxing  entity,  or  lx>th.  shall 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  tril>e 
for  sharing  tax  revenues  paid  to  the  state, 
IoolI  entity  or  tribe.  The  offset  requirement 
shall  not  apply  to  taxation  of  oil,  gas  or 
otiler  minerals. 

cplanation.— This  is  simply  an  effort  to 
tially  eliminate  double  taxation  on  the 
taxing  level.  This  provision  should  be 
coasidered  jointly  with  the  previous  one,  re- 
lat^  to  taxation  l>eanng  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  actual  services  provided.  Services 
provided  by  one  level  of  government  should 
no4  be  furnished  by  another  and  taxpayers 
should  not  be  burdened  with  the  costs  of 
suttporting  both.  For  example,  if  states  pro- 
vii  a  service,  the  tribes  need  not  and  vice 
versa.  By  eliminating  one  layer,  taxes 
should  be  reduced.  An  offset  will  accomplish 
thit. 

Regulations  written  under  this  provision 
could  allow  taxpayers  to  deduct  from  tribal 
taj^  80  percent  of  aU  state  and  local  taxes 
or  could  allow  trities  to  merely  impose  a  sur- 
charge, not  to  exceed  a  certain  percentage, 
on  state  and  local  taxes  in  a  manner  similar 
to  state  income  taxes  based  on  federal 
income  taxes.  The  revenue  sharing  provi- 
sion is  merely  an  attempt  to  secure  coopera- 
tiofi  between  states  and  tribes  on  tax  mat- 
teis. 

si  Limitation  on  actions.— Any  tribal  tax 
ordinance  shall  be  assessed  within  a  five 
year  period  beginning  from  the  date  the  tax 
was  imposed.  Moreover,  no  proceeding  in  a 
tribal  court  without  assessment  for  coUec- 
tion  of  such  tax  shall  be  t>egim  after  this 
pefiod  has  expired. 

^planation.— The  limitation  provision  is 
essential  so  that  taxpayers'  liabilities  to 
triies  are  finite.  Without  such  a  provision, 
state  tax  claims  could  belabor  a  business 
long  after  principals  have  made  transfers  or 
dMtroyed  records.  Regulations  issued  on  the 
suQject  prolMibly  should  contain  record  re- 
tedtion  and  audit  provisions. 
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HON.  NANa  L  JOHNSON 

or  comrscTicDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1987 

ha.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rise  in  honor 
of  the  75th  anniversary  of  one  of  tt>e  Nation's 
finest  indeperxlent  schools  for  girls:  7  he  Ethel 
W^ker  School.  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
tt)d  school  and  the  pretty  New  England  town 
of  Simstxjry,  CT,  in  wtik::h  it  is  kxated,  arxl  am 
cortfKlent  that  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
av^e  of  this  outstanding  educational  institu- 


ing  the  past  75  years.  The  Ethel  Walker 

SctKX>l    has    prepared    over    3.500    young 

for  the  many  challenges  of  college 

Hfe  beyond.  Founded  in  1911  by  Ethel 
Wdlker  Smith,  the  school  has  graduated  stu- 
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dents  frpm  all  50  states  and  34  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  addition  to  its  excellent  academic  pro- 
gram. Tbe  Ethel  Walker  School  is  renowned 
for  its  cbportunities  in  fine  arts.  athletk»,  and 
rkJing.    f 

In  a  fist-paced  wodd  t>rimming  with  choices 
for  tody's  young  women,  The  Ethel  Walker 
Scf)ool  provides  unk)ue  opportunities  for  stu- 
dent gtpwth  and  leadership  and  its  honor 
code  infetills  values  in  tomorrow's  leaders.  It 
woukj  riot  surprise  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  see 
some  qf  these  hard-workir>g  your>g  women 
working;  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  in  the 
future— ixjth  as  staff  and  as  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  Wery  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  pay  iibute  to  the  Ettral  Walker  Sctwol  on 
this  historic  occask)n  and  am  confkient  its 
next  75  lyears  will  be  as  successful  as  its  first 
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NAL  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
ON  SEMICONDUCTORS 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

OP  NOHTR  CAROLIMA 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  28,  1987 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the 
House  «|nll  conskier  one  of  the  most  pressing 
issues  (adng  the  100th  Congress  and  the 
Natkxi.  Maior  reform  of  our  trade  polk:ies  is 
kxig  overdue. 

Reforjn  of  this  magnitude  is  no  stranger  to 
the  Congress  During  the  99th  Congress,  we 
enacted  one  of  the  most  sweeping  reform  ini- 
tiatives  fci  recent  history,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  19861  As  we  tackle  another  diffk^lt  issue, 
we  need  not  look  too  far  to  see  that  our  trade 
laws  ar^  in  dire  need  of  a  similar  degree  of 
fundamental  reform. 

Figuras  released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commence  show  that  our  1985  trade  defk:it 
soared  to  a  record  S1 23.62  billion,  only  to  bal- 
kxxi  again  to  a  grand  total  of  $147.71  billton 
in  1986'  The  trade  deficit  for  the  month  of 
January  1987  was  $12.3  billk>n  and  grew  to 
$15.06  billion  in  Fetxuary.  As  a  result  of  ttie 
ervsmxHis  growth  in  the  trade  defk:it,  our 
Nation,  MtMch  once  had  the  wodd's  largest 
trade  sprplus,  is  today  the  largest  debtor 
natton  in  the  industrialized  wodd.  If  we  contin- 
ue on  #iis  track,  we  may  inflkrt  irreparable 
damage  to  the  AmerKan  standard  of  living. 

Theroj  is  no  single  answer.  We  must  move 
forward  I  simultaneously  on  several  fronts.  I 
firmly  support  efforts  to  revise  our  trade  laws 
to  ensure  that  American  comF>antes  and 
Anrierican  workers  can  compete  with  overseas 
manufacturers  on  an  equitable  basis.  At  the 
same  time,  we  need  to  take  txM  steps  to  re- 
vitalize key  American  industries  that  have 
become  less  competitive. 

Many  American  industries  have  been  victim- 
ized t>y  ^  unfair  intematk>nal  trading  system. 
Among  Itftem  is  ttie  semkXHiductor  industry, 
whRh  h^  vital  links  to  a  vast  majority  of  all 
otiier  American  industries  that  have  suffered 
t>ecausa  of  unfair  trade  tiarriers. 

According  to  an  Octot>er  1986  study  from 
Oak  Ridbe  Natmnal  Laboratory,  between  1980 
and  19CJ6  the  United  States  share  of  the  $26 
billk>n  worM  market  for  semkx>nductors  de- 
clined frpm  64  percent  to  53  percent  Furttier. 
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American  semiconductor  companies  have  tost 
20  percent  of  their  market  share  in  ttie  last  4 
years  ak>ne.  To  cite  just  one  specific  example, 
in  the  key  area  of  dynanuc  random-access 
memory  [DRAM]  chip  productton,  the  United 
States  has  fallen  in  a  single  decade  from  a 
position  of  total  wodd  dominance  to  a  10-per- 
cent share  of  the  devrces  soki. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  report  by  the  Defense 
Science  Board  declared  that,  of  25  semicon- 
ductor products  or  processes.  Japan  now 
leads  in  12  while  the  United  States  leads  in 
five,  with  parity  in  the  otf>er  eight  The  United 
States'  positton  relative  to  Japan  is  continuing 
to  decline  in  19  of  25  categories,  including 
four  of  ttie  five  in  which  the  United  States  now 
leads.  In  seven  emerging  areas  having  crttrcal 
importance  for  future  semkx>nductor  process- 
ing, ttie  Japanese  have  taken  an  eariy  lead. 

Ttiese  recent  declines  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  overall  nattonai  economy,  the 
semkxxiductor  industry,  and  our  long  range 
defense  efforts.  The  worMwide  semkxxiductor 
market  is  expected  to  grow  steadily  in  the 
future  and  is  also  ttie  key  to  ottier,  even 
larger,  industries  that  rely  on  its  products. 
These  industries  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  computers,  telecommunications,  transpor- 
tation, and  medk^al  equipment  Dependence 
on  foreign  manufacturers  for  low-cost,  high- 
quality  chips  will  lead  to  economic  decline, 
toss  of  employment,  slower  technologkal  and 
scientific  advancement,  and  the  continued 
eroston  of  the  American  standard  of  living. 
Moreover,  the  most  advanced  defense  equip- 
ment and  systems  are  highly  dependent  upon 
the  availability  of  leading  edge  semkxxiductor 
devrces.  For  that  reason,  forced  reliance  upon 
foreign  sources  for  this  technology  wouki  tie 
comparatile  to  turning  over  to  ottier  govern- 
ments the  most  critKal  and  sensitive  areas  of 
our  nattonai  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  governmental  responsibilities 
to  address  these  issues  are  fragmented  In 
many  departments  and  agencies.  Ttie  stiff 
challenges  we  face  require  a  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  both  industry  and  govern- 
ment 

Two  existing  initiatives  clearly  demonstrate 
the  fragmentation  and  ttie  need  for  a  concert- 
ed effort  to  unite  ttie  Federal  Government  and 
industry  in  a  plan  for  actton. 

A  Defense  Science  Board  PSB]  Task 
Force  on  Semkx>nductor  Dependency  issued 
a  report  in  Fetxuary  1987  calling  for  ttie  es- 
tablishment of  a  Sermconductor  Manufacturing 
Technology  Institute.  This  Institute  is  envi- 
stoned  as  a  consortium  of  private  companies, 
capitalized  with  atxxjt  $250  millton  supported 
by  $200  millkxi  per  year  in  Department  of  De- 
fense contracts  and  industry  funds.  It  woukJ 
devetop,  demonstrate,  and  advance  ttie  tech- 
nology tiase  for  effkaent  higti-yiekj  manufac- 
ture of  advanced  semkxxiductor  devnes  and 
provkje  ttie  production  facilities  for  special  de- 
vk;es  needed  by  ttie  Department  of  Defense. 
The  second  initiative  is  a  proposal  to  create 
Sematech,  for  Semkx>nductor  Manufacturing 
Technotogy,  whnh  is  supported  by  the  Semi- 
conductor Industries  Association.  This  consor- 
tium is  designed  to  develop  ttie  manufacturing 
technotogy  that  many  companies  can  no 
tonger  afford  to  devetop  and  to  demonstiate 
the  manufacturing  technotogy  for  the  produc- 
tion of  DRAM  chips.  Funding  requirements  are 
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projected  to  be  about  $250  mHKon  per  year, 
with  funding  to  come  equally  from  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  industry.  A  key  element 
of  Sematech  wHI  be  a  model  production  facili- 
ty. Ttie  project  will  involve  ctose  collatioration 
tietween  ctiip  manufactuers,  users,  equipment 
producers,  aind  ttie  govemment. 

In  ttie  Semkxxiductor  Industries  Association 
and  ttie  Defense  Science  Board  Task  Force, 
we  tiave  a  classk;  example  of  two  organiza- 
ttons  with  expertise  in  semiconductor  technol- 
ogy with  two  separate  plans  for  the  industry. 
One  feature  ttiey  have  in  common  is  ttie  re- 
quest for  signifk:ant  amounts  of  Federal  fund- 
ing. These  separate  plans  demonstrate  the 
need  to  devekjp  a  national  advisory  commit- 
tee to  coordinate  and  factlitate  Federal  Gov- 
emment and  industry  initiatives  and  polkaes. 

I  am  not  in  a  pos^n  at  this  time  to  deter- 
mine If  eittier  plan  is  the  wtide  answer  to  ttie 
serious  protilems  we  face.  I  do  t)elieve,  tiow- 
ever,  ttiat  we  need  a  t)etter  mettiod  of  setting 
prkxities  and  determining  the  broad  outiines  of 
strategy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  Introducing  ttie  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Semiconductor 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1987.  The 
blue-rit)tx)n,  13-member  committee  to  te  cre- 
ated t>y  this  legislatton  will  tiave  the  responsi- 
bility for  devising  and  promulgating  a  national 
semkxxiductor  strategy  to  reestatilish  U.S. 
leadership  in  semkxxiductor  technotogy.  Ttie 
premise  of  this  bill  is  ttiat  ttie  decline  in  com- 
petitiveness of  ttie  U.S.  semiconductor  indus- 
try is  a  national  economy  crisis  with  stagger- 
ing long  range  ramiftoations.  Renewing  com- 
petitiveness in  tills  industry  requires  a  firm 
commitment  at  ttie  higtiest  levels  of  govem- 
ment 

Leaderstiip  is  required  at  ttie  national  level 
to  develop  a  consensus  on  what  our  techno- 
logk»l  and  economk:  goals  stiould  be  with  re- 
spect to  semiconductors.  The  magnitude  of 
the  problem  demands  a  national  solution  ttiat 
includes  cooperatton  among  industrial  com- 
petitors. The  main  objective  of  this  initiative  is 
to  revive  ttie  declining  Amerk:an  semkx>nduc- 
tor  industry,  not  to  give  one  American  compa- 
ny a  competitive  advantage  over  another. 

A  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Semi- 
conductors [NACS]  as  proposed  in  my  legisla- 
tion, woukJ  be  a  coordinating  body  to  devetop 
a  consensus  and  to  kjentify  and  prioritize  ttie 
needs  of  industry,  set  technk^al  goals,  recom- 
mend roles  for  participants  and  develop  a  na- 
tional strategy.  Ttie  committee  would  advise 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Govemment  ttiat 
have  legislation,  polk^  making  and  administra- 
tive responsitiilities. 

In  fulfilling  this  responsibility,  the  NACS  will 
monitor  ttie  competitiveness  of  ttie  United 
States  semkxxiductor  technotogy  tiase;  deter- 
mine tectwMcal  areas  in  wtitoh  United  States 
semkxxiductor  technotogy  is  defkaent  relative 
to  intemattonal  competition;  kientify  new  or 
emerging  semkxxiductor  technologies  that  will 
affect  the  national  defense  or  United  States 
competitiveness;  and  devetop  research  and 
development  strategies,  tactics  and  plans  to 
restore  United  States  semiconductor  competi- 
tiveness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  daim  ttiat  this  propos- 
al is  ttie  complete  ansvirer.  But  it  is  a  start— a 
start  ttiat  is  needed  now. 
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It  may  be  ttiat  ttiis  legislation  needs  some 
fine-tuning.  Klearings  this  week  in  ttie  Suticom- 
mittee  on  Science,  Research  and  Tectwiotogy 
will  provkle  part  of  ttie  answer  to  ttiat  corv 
cem.  It  is,  however,  dear  to  me  that  we  need 
a  semkxxiductor  Initiative  ttiat  is  national  in 
scope,  ttiat  involves  ttie  industry  itself  in  ttie 
leading  role,  and  ttiat  can  tiegin  to  produce  re- 
sults qutokly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  ttiis  effort 
to  estatilish  a  Nattonai  Advisory  Committee  on 
Semkxxiductors.  Time  is  stxxt,  and  the  alter- 
native to  a  major  national  initiative  may  tie 
tong-term  economk:  decline  for  a  large  part  of 
ttie  American  economy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  RICHARD 
WEAVER 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OP  CAUPORITIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1987 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  a  gentieman  who  has  used  tits  ex- 
pertise for  the  tietterment  of  ttie  community. 
Mr.  Rictiard  Weaver  has  served  as  the  direc- 
tor of  planning  and  development  for  ttie  city  of 
Santa  Fe  Springs,  CA,  for  30  years.  In  order 
to  recognize  Mr.  Weaver's  accomplishments, 
ttie  Santa  Fe  Springs  Ctiarrtoer  of  Congress 
has  named  him  the  1987  Business/Profes- 
stonal  Citizen  of  the  Year. 

As  ttie  first  director  of  planning  and  devel- 
opment, Mr.  Weaver  has  served  the  city  coun- 
dl  and  ttie  city  manager.  He  has  tieen  in- 
volved in  virtually  every  devetopment  wittiin 
ttie  city.  Ttie  Fkiod  Ranch  and  Heritage  Cor- 
porate Center  devekipments  are  tiwo  of  his 
most  notable  accomplishments. 

Prior  to  working  for  ttie  dty,  Mr.  Weaver 
worked  as  ttie  director  of  planning  in  Batowin 
Park.  He  also  served  on  ttie  Long  Beach  plan- 
ning staff  as  well  as  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Regional  Planning  Commisskxi. 

Mr.  Weaver  hokls  a  bachetor  of  arts  degree 
in  sodotogy  and  planning  from  the  University 
of  Texas.  In  addition,  he  has  a  masters 
degree  in  putilk;  administration  from  ttie  Uni- 
versity of  Souttiem  California. 

He  is  an  active  memt>er  of  ttie  American  Irv 
stitute  of  Certified  Planners.  He  is  also  a 
present  and  past  tx>ard  memtier  of  ttie  Califor- 
nia Planners  Foundation.  Mr.  Weaver  is  the 
preskient  and  a  board  member  of  ttie  League 
of  California  Cities. 

With  Mr.  Weaver's  distinguished  career  in 
mind,  It  comes  as  no  surprise  ttiat  tie  is  ttie 
recipient  of  such  a  prestigious  award. 


HATE  CRIMES— TERRORISM  IN 
OUR  OWN  BACKYARD 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  raw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  call 
to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
that  appeared  recently  in  ttie  New  York  Post 
concerning  ttie  vital  problem  of  hate  crimes.  In 
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the  past  3  years,  three  of  the  almost  600  New 
York  State  Police  agencies  have  recorded 
over  1,500  hate  crime  complaints.  However, 
gathering  accurate  statistics  on  hate  crimes 
remains  a  problem,  yet  ucwolved.  That  is  why 
I  am  an  original  coaponaor  of  H.R.  993,  the 
Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act 

In  1965.  these  three  New  York  State  Police 
agencies  received  595  reports  of  hate  crimes; 
191  of  ttiese  complaints  resulted  in  arrests. 
This  is  partly  twcause  currently  we  are  relying 
on  indMdual  State  laws  to  protect  our  citizens 
from  hate  crimes. 

Judging  from  recent  media  reports,  like  this 
one,  these  laws  are  not  providing  sufficient 
deterrent  Therefore  I  have  also  joined  as  an 
original  oosponsor  of  H.R.  1249,  which  seeks 
to  make  hate  crimes  a  Federal  offense.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  these  pieces 
of  legislatnn.  We  must  fight  this  terrorism  in 
our  own  tMcfcyard. 

I  wouM  now  submit  for  my  colleagues'  pe- 
rusal a  copy  of  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Post 

[From  the  New  York  Post.  Apr.  20, 1987] 

Vamoals  Tip  Hsasstones  at  L.I.  JsvnsH 
Ghavetaho 

(By  Charles  Sussman  and  James  Norman) 

Vandals  overtiimed  150  headstones— some 
of  them  more  than  eight  feet  high— in  an 
attack  on  Beth  David  cemetery  in  Elmont 
over  the  weekend,  according  to  police. 

Although  the  cemetery  is  a  Jewish  burial 
ground,  police  said  there  was  no  specific  evi- 
dence that  the  vandalism  was  an  anti-Semit- 
ic attack. 

The  damage  was  discovered  at  7  yesterday 
morning  by  cemetery  vice  president  Warren 
Roaen. 

Damage  was  estimated  to  be  at  least 
$20,000,  said  Nassau  County  Detective  Rich- 
ard Brock. 

"They  were  turned  over  in  all  different 
areas  of  the  cemetery,"  Brock  said. 

"There  was  no  handwriting,  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  there  was  any  type  of  religious 
persecution  involved,"  the  detective  said. 

Brock  said  it  was  not  known  how  many 
people  had  been  involved  in  the  attack,  but 
said  it  had  to  l>e  at  least  two  l>ecause  of  the 
size  and  weight  of  some  of  the  stones  in- 
volved. 

The  vandals  had  to  t>e  a  determined 
bunch.  Brock  said.  t>ecause  the  cemetery 
was  surrounded  by  a  cyclone  fence  topped 
by  t>ar))ed  wire. 

In  another  attack— definitely  the  work  of 
anti-Semites— vandals  spray-painted  slogans 
on  walls  at  a  mainly  Jewish  country  club  in 
New  Jersey  for  the  second  straight  day. 

Members  arriving  at  Woodcrest  Country 
Club  in  Cherry  Hill  found  the  graffiti  yes- 
terday morning. 

"This  is  anti-Semitic  terrorism."  said 
Rot>ert  Sierra,  general  manager  of  the  400- 
memlier  club  in  this  Philadelphia  suburb. 
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CURWENSVILIiE  ALUMNI  ASSO- 
CIATION CELEBRATES  lOOTH 
ANNTVERSART 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OP  PBrnSYLVAMIA 
in  THE  HOtTSS  Or  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1987 
Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  heartfelt  con- 
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gritulations  to  tt>e  Curwensville  Alumni  Asso- 
ciabon  which  is  celebrating  its  100th  armiver- 
sa^  on  May  23.  1967. 

Steeped  in  tradition,  this  alumni  association 
wil,  for  the  100th  time,  honor  the  current 
gr^uating  dass,  welcome  them  to  their  asso- 
ci4k>n,  and  share  time-horrared  memories  and 
trabitrans  of  many  generations. 

Also  of  historical  significarKe  is  the  fact  that 
former  Pennsylvania  Corigressman  John 
Patton  presented  the  buikiing,  and  the  land 
upon  which  the  okl  Patton  Graded  Public 
School  was  erected,  to  the  community.  Mr. 
Patton  was  a  distinguished  citizen  whose  pa- 
triotic spirit  was  well  known,  along  with  this 
contributions  to  education  and  to  charity. 

One  of  the  hallmark  achievements  of  the 
Curwensville  Alumni  Associatk>n  was  that  It 
preserved  Vne  original  schoolbell,  the  eagle 
from  the  weathervane,  and  the  date  stone 
frajn  the  oki  school  wtien  its  physKal  struc- 
ture had  reached  its  final  demise. 

I've  been  told  that  one  of  the  class  mottos 
of  jthe  Patton  School  was  "Not  done,  just 
t>eaun."  That  motto  is  approximately  90  years 
ok],  but  it  has  surely  permeated  the  spirit  of  all 
succeeding  classes  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  this  distinguished 
t>o^  joins  me  in  wishing  the  Curwensville 
Aliimni  Associatk>n  ttie  continued  success 
:h  it  so  richly  deserves. 
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IRAN-CONTRA  AND  THE  NATION- 
.LL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOC- 
llACY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1987 

I  tr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  known  to 
fevf  that  the  covert  side  of  "Project  Democra- 
cy,*' a  plan  of  questionable  constitutionality 
designed  by  the  White  House  in  1 982  to  con- 
duct foreign  polk:y  that  would  not  appear  to 
be  acceptat}le  to  Congress  or  the  public  and 
now  t>eing  investigated  by  the  special  pros- 
ecutor, had  also  an  overt  side  to  it:  the  Na- 
tioaal  Endowment  for  Democracy. 

That  NED  was  txsme  of  the  same  initiative 
anf  tturt  K  has  funded  such  organizations  as 
PRbDEMCA  which  previously  has  been  tied 
to  the  Contras  and  whose  efforts  resulted  in 
ttK|  closing  of  the  only  Nicaraguan  opposition 
neirspaper.  La  Prensa,  should  be  of  interest 
to  Members  of  the  House  with  the  impending 
vo^  on  NED'S  reauthorization  in  the  State  De- 
tment  authorization  bill, 
recent  front  page  artnle  in  the  New  York 
by  Joel  Brinkley  discusses  the  inception 
jject  Democracy  and  its  two  tracks  in  a 
iling  way,  and  I  commend  it  to  Members 
of  ^  House.  The  article  follows: 
[^m  The  New  York  Times,  Feb.  15,  1987] 

IRAN  Sales  LnncED  to  Wide  Program  op 
Covert  Policies 
(By  Joel  Brinkley) 
Tashington,   Feb.   14.— The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's   clandestine    dealings    with 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  grew  out  of 
a  well-concealed  program  established  in  the 
White  House  at  least  four  years  ago  to  con- 
du  :t  covert  foreign  policy  initiatives,  accord- 


ing to  hnany  present  and  former  Govern- 
ment officials. 

The  program.  Project  Democracy,  t>egan 
as  the  aecret  side  of  an  otherwise  open,  well- 
publiciaed  initiative  that  started  life  under 
the  same  name.  Project  Democracy's  covert 
side  was  intended  to  carry  out  foreign  policy 
tasks  tlkat  other  Government  agencies  were 
unable  lor  unwilling  to  pursue,  the  officials 
said.     I 

Althofigh  the  public  arm  of  Project  De- 
mocracy, now  known  as  the  National  En- 
dowmeat  of  Democracy,  openly  gave  Feder- 
al moniy  to  democratic  institutions  abroad 
and  received  wide  bipartisan  support,  offi- 
cials said  the  project's  secret  arm  took  an 
entirely  different  direction  after  Lt.  Col. 
Oliver  L.  North,  then  an  ol>scure  National 
Security  Council  aide,  was  appointed  to 
head  it  ktwut  three  years  ago. 

"CULTTVATIHG"  DEMOCRACY 

By  1986,  Project  Democracy  had  t>ecome 
"what  joilie  referred  to  as  the  umbrella 
project  for  supporting  things,"  a  well-placed 
White  Itouse  official  said. 

As  a  jresult,  it  now  appears  that  it  was 
President  Reagan's  vision  of  cultivating  the 
"fragile  flower  of  democracy,"  as  he  first  de- 
scrilied  iProject  Democracy  in  a  1982  speech, 
that  pt^ed  the  National  Security  Council 
into  the  business  of  nmning  secret  oper- 
ations n-om  the  White  House.  It  culminated 
in  the  acandal  over  the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran 
and  th^  diversion  of  profits  to  the  Nicara- 
guan repels. 

Over  ^he  last  four  years.  Project  Democra- 
cy grew  into  a  parallel  foreign  policy  appa- 
ratus— qomplete  with  its  own  communica- 
tions systems,  secret  envoys,  leased  ships 
and  airplanes,  offshore  bank  accounts  and 
corporations. 

SIDE  THE  ESTABLISHED  PROCESS 

It  operated  outside  the  established  Gov- 
ernment decisionmaking  process  and  t>eyond 
the  puitview  of  Congress  and  was,  officials 
said,  an  expression  of  the  Administration's 
deep  fr^tration  that  it  could  not  push  the 
foreign  policy  bureacracy  or  Congress  to 
embrace  what  Administration  officials  de- 
scritjed'as  the  "Reagan  doctrine"  of  sup- 
porting anti-Communist  insurgencies. 

CongNssional  investigators  studying  the 
Iran-Cotitra  affair  say  they  are  finding  ref- 
erences to  Project  Democracy  scattered 
throughout  th6  N.S.C.  documents  they  have 
acquire^.  And  the  special  White  House 
panel  itivestigating  the  N.S.C.  has  ques- 
tioned fitnesses  al>out  Project  Eiemocracy 
and  has  found  that  it  carried  out  a  wide 
array  of  secret  activities  not  yet  known  to 
the  puplic,  according  to  sources  familiar 
with  the  commission's  work. 

StUl,  Investigators  say  they  do  not  know 
the  full|SCope  of  the  activities  undertaken  in 
the  name  of  Project  Democracy. 

Although  the  project's  open  and  secret 
parts  wjere  Iwm  as  twins  in  1982,  the  two 
grew  up  on  such  divergent  tracks  that  today 
many  officials  do  not  rememi>er  they  were 
ever  related. 

While  the  project's  public  arm,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy,  was 
openly  granting  Federal  money  to  foreign 
Ixjok  publishers,  labor  unions  and  other  in- 
stitutions last  year,  under  Colonel  North's 
directioh  the  secret  side  was  sending  pri- 
vately raised  covert  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
rel>els  ^d  carrying  out  a  wide  range  of 
other  activities,  including  the  arms  sales  to 
Iran. 


PROJECT'S  COVERT  SIDE:  A  WELL-KEPT  SECRET 

All  the  covert  activities  were  carried  out 
under  such  tight  secrecy  that  most  officials 
involved  with  Project  Democracy's  public 
side,  and  even  some  of  Colonel  North's  col- 
leagues at  the  N.S.C.,  said  they  were  un- 
aware of  the  secret  program.  When  some 
N.S.C.  officers  heard  or  saw  references  to 
Project  Democracy,  they  said,  they  conclud- 
ed it  was  only  Colonel  North's  "pet  code 
name  for  his  activities,"  one  official  said. 

A  senior  N.S.C.  officer  directly  involved 
with  Project  Democracy's  overt  side  said  he 
did  not  know  the  program  had  a  secret  com- 
ponent. But  whatever  Colonel  North  was 
doing,  he  asserted,  "it  is  wrong  to  character- 
ize it  as.  Project  Democracy." 

But  another  knowledgeable  Government 
official  who  worked  with  Colonel  North  said 
he  occasionally  "heard  North  make  refer- 
ence" to  Project  Democracy  and  asked  him 
what  it  meant.  Colonel  North,  normally 
voluble,  "just  sort  of  grinned"  at  the  ques- 
tion. "He  clearly  didn't  want  to  talk  about 
it." 

Carl  Gershman.  president  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  said  he  did  not 
know  the  project  had  a  covert  arm.  But  if  it 
did,  he  added  it  was  a  perversion  of  the 
original  concept. 

In  fact,  much  of  the  early  debate  over 
Project  Democracy  in  1982  centered  on  the 
concern  that  it  would  t>e  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  covert  activities.  Congress  agreed  to 
fund  it  late  In  1983  only  after  WlUiam  J. 
Casey,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
promised  that  his  agency  would  not  t>e  in- 
volved. As  it  turned  out.  the  C.I.A.  did  not 
nm  the  project  l)ecause  officials  had  decid- 
ed to  nm  the  covert  side  from  the  N.S.C. 

Representative  Norman  Y.  Mineta.  Demo- 
crat of  California,  who  served  on  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  untU  1985.  said  "the 
phrase  Project  Democracy  kept  popping  up" 
in  inquiries  involving  the  contras.  But  after 
checking,  he  added,  "we  were  unable  to  find 
any  C.I.A.  connection,  so  we  dropped  it." 

COLONEL  NORTH'S  ROLE:  A  CLEAR  MANDATE? 

Officials  said  the  Tower  Commission, 
named  for  its  head,  former  Senator  Jotin 
Tower,  has  l)een  unable  to  prove  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  directly  authorized  the  secret 
activities  carried  out  under  Project  Democ- 
racy. But  in  August  of  1985,  when  The  New 
York  Times  first  disclosed  that  Colonel 
North  had  been  heavily  involved  in  aiding 
the  Contras  under  the  program  now  known 
to  liave  been  called  Project  Democracy,  the 
White  House  spokesman,  Larry  Speakes, 
issued  this  statement: 

"The  President  was  fully  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  relationship  between  N.S.C. 
members  and  meml)ers  of  the  democratic  re- 
sistance group,  and  he  has  been  aware  of  it 
all  along." 

It  is  not  clear  that  Colonel  North  had  a 
precise  mandate  for  Project  Democracy  at 
the  outset,  other  than  to  coordinate  what  a 
secret  White  House  planning  document  on 
the  project  referred  to  as  "covert  action  on 
a  broad  scale"  to  promote  public  and  private 
democratic  institutions  abroad. 

But  an  Administration  official  familiar 
with  the  project's  early  history  said  the 
covert  actions  initially  contemplated  were  of 
a  wholly  different  nature  than  those  later 
carried  out. 

"Of  course  it  was  to  include  covert  ac- 
tions," the  official  said.  For  example,  he 
added,  "those  printing  presses  people  put 
their  hands  on  In  Eastern  Europe,  they 
don't  come  out  of  nowhere." 

As  the  project  took  shape  In  the  Reagan 
Administration's  early  years,  officials  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

another  formative  influence  changed  the 
project's  direction.  The  White  House  was 
unhappy  with  the  State  Department's  level 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  Administration's  Cen- 
tral America  policy,  and  N.S.C.  officials  saw 
Project  Democracy  as  a  way  "of  grabbing 
the  action"  on  Nicaragua  policy,  a  former 
N.S.C.  official  said. 

After  Congress  restricted  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras in  1984,  Colonel  North  and  other  offi- 
cials established  a  labyrinth  of  offshore 
companies,  secret  bank  accounts  and  private 
employees  that  kept  the  Contra  movement 
alive  with  money,  equipment,  and  other  aid, 
all  under  the  Project  Democracy  rubric. 
Congressional  investigators  say. 

With  that  large,  secret  infrastructure  al- 
ready In  place.  In  1986  the  N.S.C.  used  the 
"Project  Democracy  companies,"  as  secret 
White  House  memos  called  them,  to  run  the 
covert  program  to  ship  arms  to  Iran. 

Last  fall,  officials  said,  a  Project  Democra- 
cy ship  was  used  to  attempt  a  ransom,  ulti- 
mately unsuccessful,  of  the  American  hos- 
tages in  Lebanon,  using  $1  million  donated 
by  H.  Ross  Perot,  the  Texas  billionaire. 

Some  of  the  White  House  computer 
memos  that  have  been  turned  over  to  Inves- 
tigators note  that  when  secret  projects  were 
proposed,  officials  often  intended  to  get 
"one  of  our  Project  Democracy  companies 
to  pay  for  it,"  Congressional  Investigators 
said. 

Those  activities  are  a  far  cry  from  the 
Project  Democracy  that  President  Reagan 
announced  on  June  8,  1982.  in  a  speech  to 
the  British  I*arllament. 

He  described  the  program  as  a  worldwide 
effort  "to  foster  the  infrastructure  of  de- 
mocracy, the  system  of  free  press,  unions, 
political  parties,  universities,  which  allows  a 
people  to  choose  their  own  way  to  develop 
their  own  culture,  to  reconcile  their  own  dif- 
ferences through  peaceful  means." 

Modeled  after  a  similar  program  in  West 
Germany  In  the  early  1970's.  the  Idea  was  to 
raise  money  from  public  and  private  sources 
and  give  It  to  fledglngly  democratic  organi- 
zations, such  as  newspap>ers  and  lat>or 
unions,  in  countries  were  freedoms  were 
threatened  or  restricted. 

Early  Government  planning  for  the 
project  was  eager,  almost  zealous. 

"Project  Democracy  was  one  of  those 
terms  that  l>ecame  kind  of  a  buzzword,"  an 
Administration  official  said.  "The  fact  that 
you  could  say  something  was  a  part  of 
Project  Democracy  gave  It  an  extra  cachet." 
Since  many  of  the  activities  proposed  had 
l>een  carried  out  by  the  C.I.A.,  a  former 
senior  Intelligence  official  said,  "there  was  a 
lot  of  suspicion  at  the  start  that  it  was 
really  going  to  be  for  covert  C.I.A.  activi- 
ties"—suspicions  Government  officials  said 
they  worked  hard  to  allay. 

WRITE  ROUSE  MEMO:  LAW  AND  COVERT  ACTION 

But  within  weeks  of  Mr.  Reagan's  Project 
Democracy  speech  In  London,  the  Adminis- 
tration had  decided  that  the  project  would 
have  to  have  a  covert  side  as  well.  It  was  to 
be  run  from  the  N.S.C.  since  people  were 
worried  abut  possible  C.I.A.  involvement. 
Still,  It  is  clear  that  the  C.I.A.  often  offered 
help. 

In  August  1982,  according  to  a  secret 
White  House  memo  setting  the  agenda  for  a 
Cabinet-level  planning  meeting  on  Project 
Democracy,  officials  decided  that  "we  need 
to  examine  how  law  and  executive  order  can 
be  made  more  liberal  to  permit  covert  action 
on  a  broader  scale." 

The  memorandum  added,  "Both  in  the 
N5.C.  organizational  structure  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Decision  Directive"  estab- 
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lishlng  Project  Democracy,  "one  must  ad- 
dress how  much  of  the  political  action  con- 
templated Is  already  covered  by  law  and  ex- 
ecutive order  providing  for  covert  action." 

Asked  alMut  this  In  an  interview  with  llie 
New  York  Times  In  January  1083.  Rot>ert  C. 
McFarlane,  then  the  National  Security 
Council's  deputy  director,  said  Project  De- 
mocracy's covert  side  would  l>e  run  from  the 
N.S.C.  t>ecau8e.  "let's  not  l>e  naive— If  we 
have  the  C.I.A.  Involved  in  this  thing  we  can 
call  it  off  right  off  the  bat." 

In  January  1983.  President  Reagan  signed 
National  Security  Decision  Directive  No.  77. 
a  classified  executive  order  that  permitted 
the  N.S.C.  to  coordinate  Inter-agency  efforts 
for  Project  Democracy. 

The  directive  makes  no  direct  mention  of 
the  program's  covert  side,  but  does  author- 
ize "political  action  strategies"  to  counter 
moves  by  "the  Soviet  Union  or  Soviet  surro- 
gates." 

The  term  "political  action"  can  carry  sev- 
eral meanings,  but  the  earlier  White  House 
document  on  Project  Democracy  had  used  it 
almost  interchangeably  with  the  phraae 
"covert  action."  Funding  was  not  discussed. 

Although  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy,  Project  Democracy's  covert 
side,  has  from  the  lieglnnlng  received  Feder- 
al funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  many  of- 
ficials said  that  in  the  early  planning  It  was 
assumed  Project  Democracy  would  be  partly 
or  largely  financed  from  non-Government 
sources.  As  it  turned  out.  the  covert  side  of 
Project  Democracy  apparently  was  also  fi- 
nanced by  foreign  governments  and,  i)er- 
haps,  by  wealthy  private  Individuals. 

"The  whole  idea  of  getting  private  fund- 
ing was  completely  accepted  as  the  Adminis- 
tration way  of  doing  things."  said  a  former 
National  Security  Council  official  Involved 
In  Project  Democracy  planning. 

Already  In  1983  there  were  precedents. 

Soon  after  taking  office,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration convinced  Argentina  to  spend 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  secret  to  train 
and  equip  the  fledgling  Nicaraguan  retiel 
army. 

And  when  the  United  States  agreed  to  sell 
American-made  Awacs  radar  planes  to  Saudi 
Arabia  late  in  1981,  in  one  secret  part  of 
that  agreement  the  Saudi  Government 
promised  to  give  money  to  anti-Communist 
resistance  groups  around  the  world,  at  the 
l>ehest  of  the  United  States. 

Senate  investigators  disclosed  last  month 
that  Saudi  Arabia  gave  at  least  $30  million 
to  the  Nicaraguan  reikis,  at  the  United 
States'  request.  The  money  was  apparently 
deposited  In  what  White  House  memos  refer 
to  as  "Project  Democracy  accounts." 

SECRET  financing:  private  sources? 

In  1982  and  1983,  much  of  the  discussion 
among  government  officials  involved  con- 
vincing wealthy  individuals  to  contribute  to 
Project  Democracy. 

In  March  of  1983,  Charles  Z.  Wick,  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  director, 
arranged  a  White  House  meeting  with  the 
President  for  several  millionaires  and  bil- 
lionaires. Including  Sir  James  Goldsmith, 
publisher  of  L'Express,  the  French  maga- 
zine; W.  Clement  Stone,  a  Chicago  business- 
man, and  Rupert  Murdoch,  who  owns  news- 
papers and  other  publications  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  Wick,  it  was  later  disclosed,  had  t>een 
taping  many  of  his  telephone  calls  in  this 
period,  and  transcripts  made  available  in 
1984  explicitly  demonstrated  that  he  intend- 
ed to  have  these  men  asked  to  contribute  to 
Project  Democracy.  The  meeting  took  place. 
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but  apparently  no  money  was  raised,  al- 
tliouch  a  tormer  senior  official  directly  in- 
volved in  the  matter  said  that  there  had 
been  atanilar  White  House  meetings  later. 
and  that  he  did  not  ioiow  if  money  had  been 
raised  for  Project  Democracy  at  those. 

Speaklnc  of  the  first  meeting,  the  official 
said,  "I  could  never  prove  that  anyone  ever 
said  to  the  President,  "This  meeting  is  to 
raise  money  for  covert  activities.' "  But  he 
said  he  believed  that  was  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Wick  issued  a  statement  last  week 
saying  "I  did  not.  and  I  was  never  asked  to" 
raise  money  for  Project  Democracy. 

ToK  Pmooaiss  or  PaoncT  Dni  ocract 
June  8, 1983:  President  Reagan  announces 
Project  Democracy  in  a  speech  to  the  Brit- 
ish ^krliament.  saying  its  purpose   is  to 
fost«r  democratic  ideals  in  authoritarian  re- 


Kariy  August  liM2:  A  White  House  memo- 
randum calls  for  re-examination  of  the  law 
In  order  to  permit  "covert  action  on  a  broad 
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sea  e"  by  the  National  Security  Coimcil 
un<  er  the  project. 

litte  August  1982:  The  White  House  ex- 
cludes the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  from 
the  program  for  fear  that  C.I.A.  participa- 
tloil  would  confirm  suspicions  that  the 
prolect  would  be  used  as  a  cover  for  covert 
actftrities. 

J(  inuary  1983:  President  Reagan  signs  Na- 
tioial  Seciulty  Decision  Directive  No.  77. 
pen  nitting  the  N.S.C.  to  coordinate  Project 
Dei  tocracy  activities. 

M  arch  1983:  Wealthy  business  executives 
are  invited  to  the  White  House  for  the  pur- 
P08 1  of  soliciting  money  for  Project  Democ- 
racy. 

O  rtober  1983:  Robert  C.  McFarlane  is  ap- 
poii  ited  national  security  council  adviser, 
and  he  then  names  Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  L. 
Noith  to  head  Project  Democracy's  covert 
am. 

N>vember  1983:  Congress  approves  the 
first  fiiuuicing  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  after  the  Director  of  Central 
InUUigence.  William  J.  Casey,  pledges  in 
pull  ic  that  the  agency  will  not  be  involved. 


April  28,  1987 

DecenAier  1984:  The  first  known  delivery 
of  weapons  to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels,  or  con- 
tras.  under  Project  Democracy  leaves  Lisbon 
for  Honduras. 

Sprints  1985:  Ijake  Resources,  the  Dolmy 
Corporation  and  other  Project  Democracy 
companies  are  chartered. 

August  1985:  The  White  House  acknowl- 
edges that  Colonel  North  has  been  aiding 
the  contras. 

Novertber  1985:  A  White  House  memoran- 
dum callc  Lake  Resources  "our  Swiss  compa- 
ny" and,  says  one  of  its  airplanes  had  Just 
delivereq  weapons  to  the  contras. 

May  1986:  At  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Qovemment.  a  Texas  businessman. 
H.  Ross  Perot,  puts  up  $1  million  as  pro- 
posed ransom  for  United  States  hostages  in 
Lebanon.  A  Project  Democracy  ship  is  used 
to  ferry  money  to  the  Middle  East,  but  the 
ransom  ife  not  accepted. 

October  1986:  A  Project  Democracy  ship  is 
used  In  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  trade 
United  States  weapons  for  a  sophisticated 
Soviet  ta^  held  by  Iran. 


April  29,  1987 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Terry  Sakford,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  21.  1987) 

Mr.  SANPORD  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


prayer 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  us  pray: 

Remember  now  thy  creator,  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth  while  the  evil  days 
come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh 
when  thou  shall  say,  I  have  no  pleas- 
ure in  them,  Ecclesiastes  12:  1. 

Merciful  God.  yesterday  in  a  somber 
memorial  in  the  rotunda,  we  were  re- 
minded of  the  holocaust— that  incredi- 
ble, unspealtable,  unimaginable  viola- 
tion of  the  sacredness  of  life  and 
human  dignity.  We  were  made  aware 
of  the  irrational  nature  of  racial  bigot- 
ry. We  remembered  our  own  history 
with  its  tragic  record  of  racism  and 
prejudice.  We  were  reminded  that  the 
opposite  of  love  is  not  hate  but  indif- 
ference—indifference the  ultimate 
evil.  Forgive  us.  Lord,  for  our  indiffer- 
ence which  allows  the  erosion  of  all 
that  we  hold  dear  as  Americans:  Indif- 
ference to  the  suffering  of  others— to 
poverty,  hunger,  homelessness,  exploi- 
tation. Forgive  us  for  our  indifference 
to  evil,  to  error,  to  deceit,  to  greed  and 
lust— for  our  indifference  to  indiffer- 
ence. Forgive  us  for  our  indifference 
to  truth,  to  justice,  to  righteousness, 
to  You,  Lord.  Engender  in  us  a  flash 
point  against  this  evil  and  teach  us  in- 
tolerance against  all  that  is  destructive 
of  humanness.  We  aslt  this  in  the 
name  of  Him  Who  is  love  incarnate. 
Amen. 


RECCX>NITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
time  to  Mr.  Proxmire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  S-rENNis]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tekpore. 
Washington,  DC,  April  29,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Terry  San- 
PORD,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair. 

John  C.  Sternis, 
President  pro  tempore. 


TIME  FOR  TOTAL  NUCLEAR  AND 
CONVENTIONAL  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  we  took  a  long,  hard  look  at  our 
arms  control  strategy.  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev and  the  Soviet  Union  have  ef- 
fectively put  our  country  in  the  posi- 
tion of  opposing  a  superpower  agree- 
ment for  a  mutual  reduction  of  nucle- 
ar arms  with  effective  verification. 
Does  this  represent  a  true  picture  of 
our  country's  attitude  on  arms  con- 
trol? Of  course  not.  But  consider  what 
has  happened  in  the  past  few  months. 
The  Soviet  Union  concluded  a  unilat- 
eral cessation  of  all  nuclear  weaix>ns 
tests  that  lasted  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Repeatedly  during  this  time,  the 
U.S.S.R.  challenged  the  United  States 
to  join  in  the  testing  moratorium.  Re- 
peatedly we  refused.  Our  country  was 
particularly  vulnerable  on  the  nuclear 
weapons  testing  ban  because  twice— 
once  in  signing  the  1963  limited  test 
ban  treaty  and  again  in  signing  the 
1974  treaty  limiting  the  size  of  under- 
ground nuclear  weapons  explosives— 
the  United  States  had  pledged  to  nego- 
tiate a  mutual  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  prohibit- 
ing all  future  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
Our  country  has  not  kept  that  prom- 
ise. 

Second,  while  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  had  failed  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  comprehensive  freeze 
on  nuclear  weapons  or  an  overall 
mutual  cutback  of  nuclear  weapons, 
for  months,  both  sides  have  indicated 
they  will  agree  to  a  drastic  reduction 
or  even  the  elimination  of  intermedi- 
ate range  nuclear  weapons  deployed  in 
Europe.  The  administration  proposed 
it.  Gorbachev  agrees,  in  fact  he  sug- 
gests the  agreement  should  go  further. 
He  says  it  should  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  short-range  weapons 
from  Europe.  In  fact  Gorbachev  says 


he  would  even  agree  to  a  mutual  cut- 
back of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe.  The  administration  cries, 
"Hold  your  horses."  "Not  so  fast."  We 
have  to  consult  with  our  European 
NATO  partners  on  this.  Why?  Why  do 
we  hesitate  to  agree  to  diminution  of 
nuclear  weapons— intermediate,  short 
range,  tactical— the  whole  kit  and  ca- 
boodle from  Europe?  The  answer  is 
the  nasty  fact  that  the  European 
array  of  nuclear  weapons  represents 
the  heart  of  the  European  deterrent 
against  Soviet  aggression.  And  why  is 
that?  Because  the  Soviets  have  a  far 
superior  conventional  force  in  Europe. 
The  administration  knows  this  or 
should  know  it.  NATO  European  allies 
certainly  know  it.  And  you  can  be  sure 
Gorbachev  and  the  Soviets  know  it. 

So  what  should  we  do?  Many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
suiminlstration  will  tell  us  there  is  only 
one  long-range  answer.  That  answer: 
Build  up  our  own  NATO  conventional 
forces  in  Europe:  Double  our  tanks 
and  planes  and  manpower.  Then  we 
can  afford  to  negotiate  with  the  Sovi- 
ets on  the  mutual  drastic  cutback  or 
even  the  elimination  of  all  our  Europe- 
an based  nuclear  weaixtns.  If  we  pro- 
test the  cost,  those  who  favor  a  NATO 
buildup  counter.  They  say  NATO  has 
three  times  the  economic  production— 
GNP— of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  We  can 
outproduce  them  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  our  backs.  If  we  point  to  the 
Soviet  superiority  in  military  person- 
nel, they  respond:  No  problem,  NATO 
has  a  larger  population  than  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

Are  they  right?  They  are  right  on 
the  facts.  On  the  strategy  they  are 
wrong,  dead  virrong.  The  fact  is  that 
neither  side  wins  a  nuclear  arms  race. 
And  today  neither  side  can  win  a  con- 
ventional arms  race. 

So  what  do  we  do?  The  answer.  Both 
sides  win  with  arms  control.  Both  free 
their  resources  for  building  a  better 
life.  Both  sides  reduce  the  prospect  of 
a  superpower  war.  Whether  that  war 
were  nuclear  or  conventional,  we  know 
it  would  be  appallingly  destructive. 
Few  people  appreciate  the  grim  fact 
that  a  conventional,  1  repeat  conven- 
tional, superpower  war,  in  1987  or 
thereafter  even  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  it  never  went  nuclear,  would  ut- 
terly destroy  both  countries.  Yes, 
there  is  a  difference.  Nuclear  war 
would  destroy  both  countries  in  days  if 
not  hours.  Conventional  war  would 
take  a  year  or  two.  But  both  would 
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end  with  the  same  utterly  devastating 
result. 

So  the  answer  is  not  a  massive 
NATO  conventional  buildup.  The 
answer  is  across-the-board  nuclear  and 
conventional  arms  control.  The  answer 
is  the  negotiation  of  mutual,  verifiable 
agreements  that  will  bring  reduction 
of  both  conventional  and  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  lowest  level  consistent 
with  credible  deterrence. 


WILLIAM  A.  WHTTESIDE-CHAM- 
PION  FOR  AMERICA'S  NEIGH- 
BORHOODS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  legions  of  Federal  bureau- 
crats there  are  a  few  individuals  who 
represent  a  level  of  competence  and 
commitment  to  public  service  that  is 
not  well  beyond  the  commonplace,  but 
could  be  used  as  a  standard  to  which 
all  public  servants  might  aspire.  Wil- 
liam A.  Whiteside.  Executive  Director 
of  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
Corporation,  is  one  of  these  rare  and 
admirable  people.  His  successes  are 
evidence  which  distinguish  him,  and 
which  compel  our  recognition  and 
commendation  of  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Whiteside  is  the  champion  for 
America's  neighborhoods.  Beginning 
over  17  years  ago,  he  was  the  major 
author  of  programs  which  lead  to  the 
creation  of  the  Urban  Reinvestment 
Task  Force,  which  was  succeeded  in 
1978  by  the  Neighborhood  Reinvest- 
ment CoriMration.  The  past  decade  is 
an  indication  of  the  challenges  he  has 
taken  on.  In  that  time,  the  percentage 
of  the  population  that  is  poor  has 
grown  from  12  to  15  percent  of  all 
Americans,  and  during  the  same 
period,  the  low-rent  housing  stock  has 
decreased  by  almost  20  percent.  As  a 
result,  entire  families  are  being  forced 
onto  the  streets  in  everincreasing 
numbers.  Even  those  families  who 
seek  to  organize  their  communities  are 
confronted  by  a  problem  so  complex 
and  unwieldly  that  only  systematic 
and  personalized  technical  assistance, 
wedded  to  the  interests  of  the  locale, 
can  provide  more  than  stop-gap  help. 

Mi.  President,  for  more  than  15 
years.  Mr.  Whiteside  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation 
have  served  as  the  catalyst  for  a  re- 
markably successful  nationwide 
system  of  neighborhood  revitalization. 
He  has  built  a  system  based  on  lasting 
local  partnerships.  These  partner- 
ships—called Neighborhood  Housing 
Services— provide  an  unparalleled 
mechanism  through  which  a  neighbor- 
hood's residents  can  work  effectively 
with  local  business  leaders  and  govern- 
ment officials  to  reverse  neighborhood 
decline. 

Their  cooperative  efforts  benefit  not 
only  those  living  and  doing  business  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  the  community 
as  a  whole.  NHS's  help  stabilize  neigh- 
borhood  real    estate    markets,    bring 


ab  >ut  improvements  in  public  services 
anl  infrastructure,  increase  neighbor- 
hasd  pride  and  image,  and  generally 
up  !Tade  the  quality  of  life  throughout 
the  neighborhood.  These  improve- 
ments and  the  renewed  confidence 
thty  create  contribute  further  by 
strengthening  both  the  local  economy 
and  the  community's  tax  base. 

E.  Whiteside's  efforts  now  reach 
297  neighborhoods  from  Los  An- 
,  CA  to  New  York  City,  and  from 
M0waukee,  WI,  to  San  Antonio,  TX. 
0\»Br  2V4  million  Americans  whose 
inqome  is  30  percent  below  median 
levels  live  in  these  neighborhoods— 
ab^ut  1  out  of  every  100  homes  in 

3 erica  today, 
the  measure  of  success  was  spend- 
money  in  a  lot  of  commimities, 
th€n  many  Government  programs 
could  be  called  successful.  However, 
thire  is  a  higher  standard  which 
sh«uld  be  used— resolution  of  the 
problem.  It  is  this  measure  which  Wil- 
liapi  Whiteside  aspired  to  some  17 
ye4rs  ago,  and  it  is  against  this  crite- 
ri^  that  his  efforts  measure  up. 

Despite  increasingly  tight  resources, 
Mit  Whiteside's  NHS  approach  has 
proven  that  the  fate  of  the  Nation's 
de<ilining  neighborhoods  can  be 
changed,  and  substantial  neighbor- 
self-reliance  is  an  achievable 
By  1986,  52  neighborhoods  con- 
ig  a  population  of  over  350,000 
|ple,  have  declared  themselves  sub- 
itially  self-reliant.  For  every  dollar 
Ided  by  the  Federal  Government, 
are  provided  by  the  private  sector. 
With  the  provision  of  leadership  train- 
ing! ^^^  close  technical  assistance, 
Anierica's  neighborhoods  are  reorga- 
nizing themselves,  reforming  the  basic 
clofe-knit  economic  and  social  fabric 
which  guarantees  growth  and  prosper- 
ity, 

Mr.  President,  the  challenge  is  not 
yet|  fully  met.  There  are  many  housing 
pr^lems  on  the  horizon,  and  plenty 
belbre  us  at  this  moment.  We  can  take 
pritie  as  a  nation  that  in  the  middle  of 
all  this  is  one  public  servant  who  has 
suocessfuUy  wrestled  this  problem  to  a 
win  in  52  neighborhoods,  and  who  can 
be  expected  to  successfully  lead  many 
more  forward  to  self-reliance  and  pros- 
peiSty.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
Mr;  William  A.  Whiteside. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  good 
fri«nd,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  his  time  may  be 
reserved  for  his  use  at  his  pleasiu-e 
lattr  in  the  day. 

Tfhe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po^. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
deDed.     

"lihe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po^. The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


Apnl  29,  1987 
Bicentennial  minute 
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APRIl    29,  1T4S:  OLIVER  ELLSWORTH  BORN 

Mr.  :X)LE.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  24  2d  aimiversary  of  Oliver  Ells- 
worth'] i  birth.  Although  little-known 
except  to  constitutional  schol- 
ars ard  political  historians,  Oliver 
EDlsworth  must  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  productive  and  influential  per- 
sons e^er  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Bom  «i  Windsor,  CT,  on  April  29, 
1745,  Ellsworth  served  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  as  a  Connecticut 
delegaOe  to  the  1787  Constitutional 
Conveiition.  There,  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  forging  the  so-called  Connecti- 
cut compromise.  It  was  his  idea  that 
States  Ibe  equally  represented  in  the 
proposed  Senate,  as  they  were  in  the 
existing  imicameral  Congress  under 
the  ".Mlicles  of  Confederation."  The 
resulting  compromise  included  this 
plan  for  the  Senate,  while  basing  rep- 
resentation in  the  House  on  the  size  of 
a  State's  population.  Ellsworth  was 
elected!  as  one  of  Connecticut's  first 
two  Senators,  and  he  served  in  this 
body  uiitil  1796,  when  President  Wash- 
ington nominated  him  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Ellsworth  brought  to  the  Senate  of 
the  First  Congress  great  organization- 
al and  administrative  skills.  On  April 
7,  1789,  the  day  after  the  Senate 
achieved  its  first  quonun,  he  was 
named  chairman  of  the  first  two  com- 
mittees. One  was  established  to  pre- 
pare a  jset  or  rules  of  procedure,  and 
the  otl|er  was  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  chaplains.  Ellsworth's 
reputamon  for  brilliance  and  hard 
work  elevated  him  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  niany  other  committees  during 
his  7  years  in  the  Senate.  His  most  no- 
table centribution  was  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  drafted  the  Judici- 
ary Act  of  1789:  which  provided  for 
the  org^uiization  of  the  Federal  judici- 
ary. 

Aaroik  Burr,  who  served  with  Ells- 
worth in  the  Senate,  once  said— in  ref- 
erence more  to  the  Connecticut  Sena- 
tor's ii^uence  and  tenacity  than  to 
Senate  efficiency— "if  Ellsworth  had 
happened  to  spell  the  name  of  the 
deity  with  two  d's,  it  would  have  taken 
the  SeAate  3  weeks  two  expuinge  the 
superfluous  letter."  Oliver  Ellsworth 
died  at  the  age  of  62  in  1807. 


GEPHARDT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
House  takes  up  the  so-called  Gephardt 
amendipent  today,  it  should  vote  it 
down. 

Therf  are  some  who  say  Gephardt  is 
the  Gramm-Rudman  of  trade.  If  that 
is  the  <ase,  I  think  we  probably  took 
care  of  Gramm-Rudman  yesterday  on 
the  Ser  ate  floor. 

But  1 1  is  not.  It  is  the  Smoot-Hawley 
of  trade  \. 


It  is  the  wrong  solution  to  the  wrong 
problem  at  the  wrong  time. 

The  trade  barriers  erected  by  foreign 
countries  against  our  products  are 
part  of  our  trade  problem,  and  we 
have  got  to  tear  them  down. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  is 
working  hard  right  now— in  fact,  I 
assume,  as  I  speak— to  do  just  that.  It 
is  drafting  legislation  which  will  force 
retaliation  against  imjustified  foreign 
trade  practices.  I  support  the  thrust  of 
that  effort. 

But  other  coimtries'  trade  surpluses 
have  to  do  with  more  than  trade  bar- 
riers. They  also  have  to  do  with  broad 
economic  causes— exchange  rates,  eco- 
nomic growth  rates,  global  debt,  and, 
most  of  all,  the  U.S.  budget  deficit. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee reported  a  version  of  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  which  makes  a  lot 
of  sense:  It  identifies  countries  with 
"excessive  and  unwarranted"  surplus- 
es, and  requires  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate with  them. 

But  it  allows  the  President  to  avoid 
retaliation  if  he  finds  it  would  cause 
"substantial  harm"  to  the  national 
economic  interest. 

When  we  elect  a  President,  we're 
placing  our  confidence  in  his  good 
judgment. 

What  sense  does  it  make  to  tie  his 
hands  when  Important  national  securi- 
ty, foreign  policy,  and  economic  issues 
confront  him? 

And  what  sense  does  it  make  to  tell 
him  to  retaliate  against  surpluses  with 
weapons  that  are,  in  large  part,  irrele- 
vant? 

When  a  batter  steps  to  the  plate  in  a 
baseball  game,  you  give  him  a  bat,  not 
a  pistol.  He  is  supposed  to  swing  at  the 
ball,  not  shoot  the  pitcher. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  is  a  well- 
meaning  but  completely  mixed-up  idea 
which  will  not  advance  our  trading  in- 
terests, but  set  them  back  very  serious- 
ly. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  is  a  disas- 
ter waiting  to  happen,  but  the  House 
has  the  chance  to  avoid  that  disaster 
today. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Five  minutes  and  twenty-six  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  all  of  that  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Senator  Hatfield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  Republican  leader  and  my  time 
not  start  running  until  Mr.  Hatfield 
can  appear  to  utilize  the  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  leadership  for  allocating  me 
a  certain  amount  of  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
any  time  remaining,  I  yield  that  time 
to  my  colleague  from  Oregon,  Senator 
Hatfield,  assuming  the  majority 
leader  has  used  his  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  has  5  min- 
utes and  12  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  distingusihed  Re- 
publican leader  would  like  some  of  my 
time,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  so 
that  he  can  accommodate  other  Sena- 
tors on  his  side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 


BENJAMIN  ERNEST  UNDER 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  sad  news  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Benjamin  Ernest  Linder,  age 
27,  was  killed  this  morning  in  Nicara- 
gua. His  father  and  mother  are  distin- 
guished citizens  of  our  State.  His 
father  is  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Oregon  Health  Sciences  Center.  His 
son,  Benjamin  Ernest,  has  been  in 
Nicaragua  for  the  past  2  years  working 
as  as  a  volunteer  building  a  hydroelec- 
tric plant. 

According  to  witnesses,  he  was  un- 
armed, in  civilian  activity,  and  it  is  as- 
sumed that  he  was  assassinated  by  the 
Contras  as  part  of  the  ongoing  tragedy 
of  that  country. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
to  speak  out  of  order  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SAFETY  FIRST? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  reported 
that  on  April  10,  1987,  four  near- 
midair  collisions  occurred  within  a  10- 
hour  period.  Each  of  these  incidents 
involved  commercial  airliners  passing 
within  less  than  500  feet  of  other  air- 
craft. Nine  days  later,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  the  FAA  reported  that  three 
near-midair  collisions  occurred— this 
time  within  a  2-hour  period.  Total 
near-midair  collision  reports  to  the 
FAA  already  exceed  235  for  this  year. 
Last  year  according  to  the  FAA,  there 
were  839  reports  of  near-collisions,  an 
average  greater  than  two  near-misses 
every  day. 

Despite  this  mounting  evidence  that 
the  margin  of  aviation  safety  is  being 
dangerously  compromised,  safety  is 
clearly  not  a  priority  for  this  adminis- 
tration. What  seems  to  be  most  impor- 
tant to  the  administration  is  to  ensure 
that  the  concept  of  airline  deregula- 


tion is  preserved  and  protected.  De- 
regulation has  yielded  some  benefits.  . 
More  people  can  fly  at  lower  costs 
than  ever  before.  However,  deregula- 
tion has  incurred  some  offsetting  costs 
as  well.  Prices  have  increased  for  some 
consumers,  particularly  those  who  use 
smaller  airports.  People  who  fly  to 
West  Virginia  from  Washington,  for 
example,  and  people  who  fly  from 
Wahington  to  other  rural  States 
nearby,  pay  the  price  for  the  bargain 
tickets  that  can  be  bought  for  the 
long-haul  vacation  trips  into  the  Car- 
ibbean, and  elsewhere.  So  prices  have 
increased  for  consumers  who  use  the 
smaller  airports. 

E>eregulation  has  also  caused  in- 
creased traffic  in  our  Nation's  skies 
and  our  Nation's  Airports. 

The  most  visible  result  of  the  in- 
creased air  traffic  has  been  an  increase 
in  airport  waiting  time.  The  adminis- 
tration is  concerned  with  the  delay 
problem,  and  rightly  so.  We  have  all 
experienced  the  frustrations  of  flight 
cancellations  and  delays.  However,  the 
adminstration  has  been  preoccupied 
with  the  delay  problem  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  taken  actions  that 
will  only  add  to  the  pressures  on  an  al- 
ready over-burdened  air  traffic  control 
system. 

More  air  traffic  increases  the 
chances  of  air  accidents.  It  is  possible 
to  reduce  accidents  while  increasing 
traffic,  but  only  if  safety  precautions 
are  increased  at  the  same  time. 

Yet.  in  the  face  of  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  air  traffic  over  the  past  5 
years,  we  have  fewer  air  traffic  con- 
trollers today  than  we  did  before  the 
PATCO  strike:  14,822  today  versus 
16.244  in  1981.  The  number  of  control- 
lers actually  declined  by  114  members 
between  Jainuary  and  February  of  this 
year,  despite  FAA's  repeated  promises 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  force.  Also, 
36  percent  of  those  controllers  that 
FAA  counts  are  actually  only  trainees, 
or  tower  employees,  not  full  perform- 
ance level  controllers. 

IN  1981,  FAA  said  it  could  compen- 
sate for  any  gaps  in  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol work  force  through  the  use  of  ad- 
vanced computer,  radar,  and  communi- 
cations equipment.  Yet,  the  equipment 
that  is  so  desperately  needed  by  our 
overworked  controllers  will  not  be 
available  until  the  late  1990's.  In  the 
meantime,  the  FAA,  in  violation  of  its 
own  standards,  has  drastically  in- 
creased its  dependence  on  controller 
overtime. 

Finally,  in  the  name  of  resolving  the 
delay  problem,  FAA  is  planning  to 
squeeze  more  planes  into  the  air.  FAA 
plans  to  reduce  the  horizontal  spacing 
between  aircraft  in  flight,  the  distance 
between  aircraft  taking  off  and  land- 
ing, and  the  vertical  spacing  between 
airplanes  in  holding  patterns.  This 
would  amount  to  tailgating  in  the  sky. 
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Such  safety  standard  relaxations 
would  be  problematic  even  if  we  had  a 
fully  adequate  air  traffic  control 
system.  Given  the  current  state  of  the 
system,  these  proposed  changes  are  a 
prescription  for  disaster.  We  have 
been  ludcy— very  lucky— so  far.  Do  we 
have  to  wait  for  a  string  of  real  disas- 
ters before  we  take  the  necessary 
action? 

There  are  a  number  of  things  we 
need  to  do  now. 

First  of  all.  Congress  should  prohibit 
FAA  from  fixing  the  delay  problem  by 
reducing  the  spacing  between  aircraft. 

Second.  FAA  must  make  a  much 
more  concerted  effort  to  increase  the 
controller  work  force— I  talk  about 
controllers  at  the  full  performance 
level— and  achieve  its  existing  goal  of 
havbig  75  percent  of  the  controller 
force  at  the  full  performance  level. 
This  is  a  goal  the  FAA  has  set  for 
itself  every  year  since  1983,  yet  has 
consistently  failed  to  attain  the  goal. 

Third,  something  must  be  done 
about  general  aviation  aircraft,  which 
have  been  involved  in  85  percent  of 
the  near  misses  so  far  this  year.  One 
solution  is  to  expand  the  use  of  tran- 
sponders that  warn  controllers  of  the 
location  and  altitude  of  small  planes. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there 
is  opposition  in  the  general  aviation 
aircraft  community  to  this  proposal.  It 
costs  money.  But  whether  it  is  a  small 
plane  or  a  large  plane  that  collides 
with  a  large  airliner,  the  effect  is  all 
the  same.  The  law  of  gravity  works 
the  same  in  both  instances.  They  both 
fall  to  the  ground  and  equally  fast. 

We  cannot  allow  lives  to  be  lost 
simply  because  there  will  be  that  addi- 
tional pricetag.  that  additional  cost, 
that  additional  requirement  for  equip- 
ping general  aviation  aircraft  with 
transponders  so  that  the  controllers 
can  see  the  planes  there,  know  where 
they  are.  know  what  their  altitude  is 
and  know  what  their  location  is. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  match  the 
volume  of  air  traffic  at  any  given  time 
with  the  capability  of  oui  system  to 
safely  handle  that  traffic.  One  way  to 
do  this  would  be  to  restrict  traffic  at 
those  air  traffic  control  centers  that 
have  not  met  FAA  staffing  standards. 
We  must  find  waj^  to  redistribute  air 
traffic  in  order  to  avoid  dangerous 
rush  hour  periods  at  major  airports. 

Finally,  the  President  ought  to  stop 
dragging  his  feet  and  appoint  the 
Aviation  Safety  Commission  mandated 
by  Congress  6  months  ago.  It  does  not 
matter  that  the  President  has  appoint- 
ed six  out  of  the  seven  Commission 
members:  the  Commission  cannot 
begin  its  work  until  the  seventh 
member  is  chosen.  Six  months  have 
gone  by  and  still  no  Commission,  still 
no  seven  members. 

The  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  public  at  large  must  work  together 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  deregulation 
without  compromising  safety.  If  FAA 
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cahnot  handle  our  deregulated  skies 
safely.  I  would  support  reregulation  of 
the  airline  industry.  Safety  must  come 
fiffit. 

St.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


April  29,  1987 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 
'  lie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
wi}I  now  be  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ne  is,  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
10  30,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
sp;ak  therein  for  not  more  than  3 
mi  nutes  each.  Are  there  those  who 
wi  ih  to  speak  in  morning  hour? 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION— 1988 

:iie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po re.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
he  ur  of  10:30  having  arrived,  the 
S^iate  will  now  resume  consideration 
the  pending  business.  Senate  Con- 
cutrent  Resolution  49,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
asjfollows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  49) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
tht  United  States  Government  fiscal  year 
19|8,  1989.  1990.  and  1991. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

fending: 

<|1)  B3n-d  motion  to  recommit  the  resolu- 
tloti  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  with 
instructions  to  report  back  forthwith,  with 
language  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

(^)  Chiles  Amendment  No.  174  (to  the 
mdtion  to  recommit),  with  language  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

(8)  Chiles  Amendment  No.  175  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  174),  of  a  iierfecting  nature. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
CfiLES  has  control  of  the  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
CaiLES  may  yield  time  to  Mr.  Riegle 
toj  speak  out  of  order  on  another  sub- 
ject. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
d^ed. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nised. 

trir.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  TRADE  CRISIS  THAT 
CONFRONTS  OUR  COUNTRY 

|«r.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
tire  floor  at  this  time  to  speak  about  a 
mpst  urgent  problem  that  faces  us,  the 
trlide  crisis  that  confronts  our  coun- 
try. Today  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  acting  on  the  House  floor 
oq  a  trade  measure.  We  have  Mr.  Na- 
k^ne  from  Japan  visiting  in  this 
country  today  and  we  face  a  situation 
tnat  is  very  damaging  to  this  country, 
aa  things  now  stand,  and  I  think  poses 
evten  greater  dangers  for  the  future. 

I  want  to  briefly  summarize  the  situ- 
ation that  exists  today  so  that  every- 


one is  Jclear  on  the  dimensions  of  this 

trade  <  isaster  which  is  taking  place. 

I  have  here  a  chart  that  shows  in 

form  our  trade  deficit  over  the 

years.   You  will  notice  the 

tine  which  represents  a  balance 

ie,   when   we   were   selling   as 

Lbroad  as  we  are  buying  abroad. 

the   early    1970's   we   were 

much  running   a  balance   of 

le  late  1970's  we  began  to  get 
)uble  as  a  nation  and  moved 
into  the  deficit  area  which  is  marked 
in  red,; but  you  will  see  that  from  1982 
on  we  began  to  move  in  a  very  serious 
way  into  a  massive  trade  deficit  situa- 
tion. 

This  I  is  an  exponential  change  in  cir- 
cumst^ces,  unprecedented  in  our 
country's  history.  Last  year  our  trade 
deficit  totaled  $170  billion  for  the 
year,  Really  an  extraordinary  figure. 
The  tnend  line  shows  so  far  this  year 
that  if  is  continuing  and,  in  fact,  in 
many  ^ays,  it  is  getting  worse. 

If  you  think  of  this  trade  deficit  as 
an  incbme  statement  for  our  Nation 
and  our  trading  accoimts,  the  next 
chart  ^hat  I  want  to  share  with  you  is 
it  shows  what  I  will  describe  as 
imational  balance  sheet.  Our 
Itional  financial  position  has 
roded  so  substantially  by  these 
leficits  that  we  have  now  moved 
status  of  a  debtor  Nation, 
chart,  again  with  the  line 
across! the  center  being  a  zero  or  bal- 
ance Ittie,  shows  that  from  1984,  going 
all  the!  way  back  in  history  to  1914.  the 
United  States  was  a  creditor  nation. 
That  ip  the  area  shown  in  blue.  That 
means  I  that  our  financial  strength  was 
so  great  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  had  very  strong  interna- 
tional financial  balance. 

Aboijt  2V4  years  ago,  however,  we  ex- 
hausted  that  financial  reserve  and  we 
went  Into  the  hole.  We  became  a 
debtor  nation  for  the  first  time  since 
1914.  \s  the  red  area  on  the  chart 
shows,  over  the  last  2V^  years  we  have 
plunged  into  international  debt  to 
such  a  degree  that  we  have  now  passed 
every  other  nation  on  the  debtor 
nation  list.  You  hear  about  Mexico, 
you  I  ear  about  Poland,  you  hear 
about  Brazil.  The  United  States  is  the 
No.  1  (  ebtor  nation  in  the  world  today. 
We  have  passed  all  the  rest  of  those 
nations  and  we  are  plunging  down 
deepeB  every  single  hour  of  every  day 
into  that  debtor's  hole.  We  are  adding 
new  international  debt  today  at  the 
rate  of  $1  billion  every  2Vi  days.  One 


billion 
added 
status, 
This 
scale, 
about 


chart  is  constructed  exactly  to 
[  would  urge  everyone  to  think 
the  physics  that  would  drive  a 
line  t^at  would  start  up  at  the  peak 
and  c<  me  down  with  this  kind  of  ex- 
traord  inary  rate  of  decline. 


dollars  every  2V^  days  is  being 
to    our    international    debtor 


The  majority  leader  was  just  talking 
about  traffic  controllers  and  accidents 
in  the  sky.  I  recall  the  accident  of  the 
Air  Mexico  plane  in  California  not 
very  long  ago,  a  mid-air  collision.  An 
amateur  photographer  took  a  photo- 
graph as  the  plane  was  plunging  to 
the  earth  and  it  was  coming  down  vir- 
tually on  this  angle. 

This  is  the  condition  that  faces  our 
country  as  a  whole.  This  is  not  one 
company;  not  one  industry.  This  is  the 
United  States  of  America  from  coast 
to  coast  that  is  involved  in  terms  of 
this  kind  of  devastating  financial  pic- 
ture. 

Now,  where  do  the  Japanese  fit  into 
this?  This  chart  depicts  the  worsening 
of  our  trade  circumstances  with  Japan 
in  the  last  10  years.  The  fact  that  this 
whole  area  is  marked  in  red  indicates 
that  we  have  had  a  deficit  with  Japan 
every  year  in  our  trading  accoimts 
since  1976.  But  what  is  more  profound 
is  how  much  worse  it  has  gotten  over 
this  period  of  time.  We  have  moved  to 
a  point  where  last  year,  our  trade  defi- 
cit with  Japan  was  $60  billion.  That 
meant  that  we  exported  from  this 
country  $60  bUlion  of  scarce  capital 
and  financial  resources.  Those  were 
sent  to  Japan.  The  money  was  ours:  it 
is  not  theirs.  In  many  instances,  they 
are  lending  back  to  us  what  used  to  be 
oiw  money,  and  at  very  high  interest 
rates.  I  must  say. 

This  condition  cannot  be  allowed  to 
go  on.  Last  year,  the  U.S.  dollar 
dropped  40  percent  against  the  Japa- 
nese yen.  Despite  that  fact,  our  trade 
balance  with  Japan  actually  got  far 
worse  than  it  had  been  the  year 
before,  in  a  sense  almost  defying  the 
laws  of  economics. 

The  reason  this  is  happening  is  that 
the  Japanese  are  not  playing  fair  in 
the  trading  system.  They  are  engaging 
in  a  form  of  economic  warfare  against 
the  United  States— very  sophisticated, 
carried  out  very  skillfully,  but  it  is 
doing  tremendous  damage  to  this 
country  and  terrible  damage  to  our  fi- 
nancial prospects  and  economic  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  They  are  accom- 
plishing this  through  two  techniques. 
One  is  the  Japanese  very  skillfully 
block  American  products  out  of  the 
Japanese  market.  In  case  after  case, 
they  will  not  allow  what  are,  in  many 
cases,  superior  United  States  products 
to  be  marketed  and  sold  in  Japan,  so 
they  keep  our  gcxxls  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  want  to 
unload  virtually  all  of  their  surplus 
production  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  now  seeing  this  in  virtually  every 
product  area. 

Recently,  the  President,  very  belat- 
edly and  in  a  very  small  way,  respond- 
ed in  the  area  of  semiconductor  com- 
puter chips.  That  affects  one-third  of 
1  percent  of  the  trade  between  our- 
selves and  Japan,  just  to  put  it  in 
scale.  But  this  was  a  clear-cut  case 
where  Js4)an  was  dimiping  this  par- 


ticular prcxluct  in  here  below  cost  in 
order  to  destroy  the  American  indus- 
try to  pick  up  the  business  for  them- 
selves and,  in  fact,  inflate  these  huge 
trade  surpluses  and  weaken  this  coun- 
try. 

That  has  been  the  pattern  that  we 
have  seen  in  area  after  area.  We  are 
seeing  it  right  now  in  the  area  of  light 
trucks.  We  have  sent  the  data  to  the 
administration  to  demonstrate  that,  in 
fact,  that  particulsir  product  area  is 
where  also,  we  are  seeing  selling  going 
on  in  this  country  below  any  reasona- 
ble measure  of  what  the  true  economic 
cost  is.  So  there  is  a  very  sophisticated 
economic  war  being  carried  out  against 
the  United  States  by  Japan. 

They  are  wirming  that  war.  They  are 
gaining  financial  strength  every  single 
day,  and  the  United  States  is  steadily 
losing  financial  strength  as  these 
charts  that  I  have  just  shown  illus- 
trate so  clearly. 

Now,  what  is  happeixing  today?  The 
Japanese  are  now  in  the  prcxiess  of  tar- 
geting the  financial  services  industry 
in  this  country.  In  a  nation  like  ours,  a 
major  free  market  economy,  the  finan- 
cial services  industry— the  way  by 
which  capital  moves  through  our 
system  and  out  into  the  private  enti- 
ties to  create  jobs  and  itmovation  and 
spending  on  research  and  develop- 
ment—anybody who  controls  that  fi- 
nancial lifeline  in  effect  controls  in 
large  part  the  future  economic  pros- 
pect in  this  country.  The  Japanese 
have  a  plan  to  come  in  and  take  over 
financial  services  in  this  country  just 
as  they  had  a  plan  to  move  in  so  agres- 
sively  in  cars  and  trucks,  heavy  indus- 
trial machinery,  computers,  and  down 
the  line. 

I  think  it  is  very  critical  that  the 
nature  of  these  steps  being  taken  and 
these  interrelationships  be  understood 
because  they  pose  great  danger  to  this 
country.  I  think  President  Reagan  has 
the  obligation  to  confront  Prime  Min- 
ister Nakasone  in  the  bluntest  terms 
and  state  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
this  to  continue.  For  Japan  to  contin- 
ue to  run  a  $60  billion  surplus  against 
this  country  is  a  hostile  act  and  they 
well  know  that.  The  people  around  the 
President  and  the  President  himself 
have  to  face  these  hard  facts.  We 
cannot  continue  to  burden  this  coun- 
try and  every  citizen  in  this  country 
with  debts  in  the  future  that  we  will 
never  be  able  to  pay  off.  It  is  not 
sound,  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not  fair. 
And  it  is  terribly  damaging. 

So  the  President,  I  hope,  will  con- 
front Mr.  Nakasone  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  and  say  in  those  discus- 
sions that  we  have  to  have  an  immedi- 
ate trade  deficit  reduction  program.  It 
has  to  be  agreed  on.  No  more  double- 
talk,  no  more  slipping  and  sliding.  We 
have  to  start  to  see  these  massive 
trade  deficits  coming  down  and  we 
have  to  see  the  United  States  begin- 


ning to  restore  its  international  finan- 
cial strength. 

The  future  of  every  person  in  this 
country  is  on  the  line  in  this  trade 
issue.  Every  citizen,  every  family, 
every  community,  every  State,  our 
Nation  as  a  whole,  our  future  depends 
upon  reversing  these  trend  lines.  We 
have  to  act  now  to  do  exactly  that. 

I  thank  my  colleagues.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

FAIR  TRADE  A  TWO-WAT  STRSTT 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
timing  of  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Na- 
kasone's  visit  to  the  United  States 
could  not  be  better.  He  arrives  here  as 
the  House  of  Representatives  begins 
its  consideration  of  H.R.  3.  the  omni- 
bus trade  bill. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter could  take  some  time  and  observe 
the  debate  in  the  House.  I  think  that 
if  he  did.  he  would  understand  that 
neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  is 
seeking  to  implement  a  policy  of  pro- 
tectionism. Our  goal  is  not  to  deny 
anyone  access  to  U.S.  markets.  Our 
goal  is  to  achieve  reciprocity  from  our 
trading  partners,  a  fair  trade  policy 
that  is  a  two-way  street,  not  the  imbal- 
anced  and  one-way  trade  situation 
that  has  helped  produce  this  country's 
record  $166  billion  aimual  trade  defi- 
cit. 

This  only  makes  sense.  After  aU.  if 
the  other  guy  closes  his  d(x>rs  to  your 
products,  you  must  pry  those  doors 
open  or  else  treat  him  the  same  way 
he  treats  you.  How  in  the  name  of  our 
future,  or  fairness,  can  we  tolerate  a 
situation  where  another  government 
says.  "You  caiuiot  sell  more  than  z 
tons  of  this  or  y  tons  of  that  or  none 
at  all  of  a  third  product  to  us"— while 
that  same  country  has  free  access  to 
our  markets?  I  say  that  we  cannot. 

But  I  also  say,  and  I  would  address 
this  to  Prime  Minister  Nakasone,  that 
the  United  States-Japanese  trade  pic- 
ture exemplifies  the  situation  I  just 
outlined.  Just  a  quick  look  at  two 
products,  automobiles  and  rice,  dem- 
onstrates a  large  part  of  the  trade 
problem  that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  de- 
termined to  confront. 

During  the  12-month  period  that 
ended  on  March  1,  1987,  7.9  million 
new  U.S.-manufactiu-ed  automobiles 
were  sold  in  the  United  States.  During 
that  same  period,  2.6  million  Japanese 
cars  were  brought  into  this  country.  It 
is  estimated  that  during  the  next  12 
months  some  34  percent  of  automo- 
biles sold  in  this  country  will  be  for- 
eign built  and  predomhiantly  Japa- 
nese. 

This  information  is  far  from  star- 
tling these  days.  It  is  almost  forgotten 
that  as  recently  as  1965  the  import 
share  of  automobiles  sold  here  was  not 
34  but  6  percent.  In  the  two  decades 
since,  we  have  seen  the  automobUe  in- 
dustry devastated  by  the  double-bar- 
relled  onslaught   of   foreign   imports 
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and  of  risins  oU  prices.  That  devasta- 
tion could  be  most  poignantly  seen  in 
the  loss  of  some  300,000  Jobs  in  the 
auto  and  related  industries.  My  home 
State  of  Idichigan  and  my  home  city 
of  Detroit  endured  sharp  recessions  as 
the  auto  industry  declined.  Unemploy- 
ment in  Michigan  reached  double-digit 
levels  for  5  years,  from  1979  to  1984. 
While  the  situation  has  improved 
somewhat  since,  a  recent  round  of  an- 
nouncements of  plant  closings  are  pro- 
ducing more  "hard  times"  in  a  State 
that  was  the  "arsenal  of  democracy" 
during  World  War  n  and  easily  the 
automobile  capital  of  the  world. 

During  these  two  decades— as  for- 
eign cars  took  an  ever-growing  share 
of  the  American  market— this  country 
remained  a  bastion  of  what  is  called 
"free  trade."  We  didn't  "protect"  the 
UJ3.  auto  industry  or  the  U.S.  auto 
worker.  It  wasn't  until  1981  that  the 
United  States  Government  negotiated 
so-called  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ments [VRA'sl  with  Ji^Mn.  Under  the 
current  VRA,  Ji^Mui  sold  2.6  million 
cars  here  last  year— which  is  about 
what  it  would  have  been  able  to  sell 
here  without  VRA's.  No  other  auto- 
producing  country  aUows  more  than 
10  percent  of  its  market  to  be  taken 
over  by  Japanese  automobiles.  The 
United  States  stands  alone  with  a  30- 
percent-plus  market  share  going  to 
Japanese  manufactiurers.  In  short,  de- 
spite the  precarious  condition  of  the 
United  States  auto  industry,  the 
United  States  has  remained  basically 
open  to  Ji^Muiese  imports.  The  United 
States-Japanese  auto  trade  could 
hardly  be  any  freer  than  it  is.  Wheth- 
er it  is  fair— fair  to  U.S.  workers— is 
another  question. 

There  is  a  dramatic  contrast  t>e- 
tween  the  way  we  don't  "protect"  our 
autfHnobile  industry  and  the  way 
Japan  protects  its  rice  industry.  Just 
last  week.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Richard  Lyng  was  in  Tokyo  urging  the 
Japanese  Government  to  loosen  its 
ban  on  rice  imports.  The  answer  he  re- 
ceived was  unambiguous.  Despite  the 
Secretary's  warning  that  the  United 
States  Congress  would  respond  with 
very  harsh  mandatory  retaliatory  laws 
if  Japan  did  not  allow  more  agricultur- 
al imports,  his  Japanese  counterpart, 
Mutsuki  Kato,  said  that  Japan  would 
never  import  foreign  rice.  Moreover, 
he  said  there  wUl  be  no  bilateral  talks 
on  the  subject,  labeling  even  the  sug- 
gestion of  such  talks  as  "strange." 

Kato's  adamant  response  was  the 
same  one  Japanese  officials  have  been 
issuing  for  years.  In  1985,  I  asked 
Japan's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  why  Japan  insisted  on  purchas- 
ing rice  from  domestic  producers  at 
the  then-current  price  of  $1,227  per 
ton  rather  than  purchasing  United 
States-grown  rice  at  $390  per  ton.  Am- 
bassador Nobuo  Matsunaga  told  me: 

There  is  a  strong  consensus  among  Japa- 
nese nationals  that  Japan,  for  security  rea- 
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ao^,  should  produce  enough  rice  to  satisfy 
it»own  internal  demand.  There  is  also  a  rec- 
ogliition  among  Japanese  nationals  that  the 
atlaliunent  of  this  goal  will  inevitably  in- 
volve certain  costs. 

fhose  "certain  costs"  are  heavy 
indeed.  Japan  forbids  the  import  of 
foj-eign  rice  under  its  Staple  Food  Con- 
trol Act.  Instead,  the  Government  pur- 
chases all  the  rice  produced  by  Japa- 
nese farmers  at  eight  times  the  going 
international  price.  The  rice  is  then 
retold  to  the  .Japanese  consumer  at  a 
sofnewhat  lesser  price  with  the  Gov- 
ei^ment  absorbing  the  loss. 

"This  system  of  subsidies  costs  us  any 
pa^t  of  the  Japanese  rice  market  and 
co$ts  Japanese  citizens  billions  of  dol- 
lars. First,  there  is  the  cost  of  the  rice 
it^^lf:  $36.25  for  10  kilos,  22  pounds,  in 
Japan  compared  to  $6  for  the  same 
ankoimt  here.  Then  there  is  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  of  the  subsidies  paid  to 
the  rice  farmers:  $6  billion  a  year. 
Tl^at  $6  billion  is  a  large  part  of  the 
reason  why  Japan  runs  large  budget 
d^icits  while  spending  hardly  any- 
thing on  defense.  Another  cost  of  the 
riqe  subsidy  program  can  be  seen  in 
the  ripple  effect  that  overpriced  rice 
halB  on  other  food  products:  As  much 
as|$30  billion  of  consumer  purchasing 
polRrer  is  absorbed  by  the  rice  subsi- 
dits.  Last,  but  not  least  for  Japanese 
families,  is  the  almost  incredible  infla- 
tii^iary  effect  that  the  rice  subsidies 
halve  on  housing  costs.  In  a  country 
thiit  is  desperately  short  of  land  suita- 
bly for  development,  farmers  hold  on 
to !  their  paddies  rather  than  selling 
thfem  for  housing  tracts.  Accordingly, 
th^  price  of  housing  in  Japan  is  dispro- 
portionately high. 

iapan  could  avoid  all  these  costs  by 
inserting  rice  from  the  United  States. 
A^  James  Fallows  points  out  in  the 
January  1987  Atlantic: 

ijr  every  Japanese  paddy  were  drained  to- 
mdrrow  •  •  *  Japan  would  have  to  spend 
oniy  about  $3  billion  to  import  rice.  That 
woiild  offset  3  weeks'  surplus  in  Japan's  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  the  United  States. 

•That  won't  happen  anytime  soon.  It 
won't  happen  because— despite  all  the 
evidence  demonstrating  the  rice  suljsi- 
di^'  detrimental  effect  on  the  Japa- 
nese economy— the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment insists  that  Japanese  rice  and 
the  Japanese  rice  farmer  must  be  pro- 
tected. Rice  faaroers,  we  are  told,  hold 
a  fpecial  place  in  the  Japanese  econo- 
my. Rice,  we  are  told,  holds  an  almost 
sacred  place  in  Japanese  life. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  American 
automobile  industry  holds  a  special 
place  in  American  life.  Each  of  the 
3ap,000  Jobs  which  have  disappeared 
inj  the  U.S.  auto  industry  represent 
tragedies  that  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  happen.  All  we  can  do  now 
is  to  work  to  get  those  jobs  back.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  the 
vat-ious  trade  proposals  we  are  consid- 
er ng. 
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Fran^y,  I  think  that  the  Japanese 
should  understand  our  intentions.  We 
are  not  seeking  to  ban  every  last  Japa- 
nese oar  as  they  have  successfully 
banned  every  last  American  grain  of 
rice.  We  are  not  seeking  to  build  a  wall 
of  protection  behind  which  we  can 
shield  jour  domestic  industries  as  they 
have  shielded  theirs.  We  are  only  seek- 
ing eqpity:  for  our  auto  parts,  beef, 
telecommunications  equipment,  con- 
struction, citrus  fruits,  tobacco,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Open 
access  to  their  markets  as  they  have 
access  |to  ours.  Until  we  have  it,  we'll 
seek  a  I  solution  to  our  trade  problem 
through  legislation  and  executive 
branch  action.  That  does  not  mean 
"trade  war"  and  it  does  not  mean 
"protettionism."  It  does  mean  fair 
trade,  an  even  break  for  American 
auto  workers,  farmers,  steel  workers, 
and  al^  the  other  American  workers 
who  hpive  been  the  victims  of  a  so- 
called  free  trade  policy  that  was  "free" 
for  oui-  trading  partners  but  cost  us 
millions  of  jobs.  That  policy  failed.  It 
is  time  to  try  something  else. 


TONGASS  TIMBER  REFORM 

Mr.  piIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
please4  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  708,  the 
Tongafs  Timber  Reform  Act  of  1987. 
By  repealing  sections  705(a)  and 
705(d)  {of  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980 
[ANILCA],  this  bill  takes  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  correcting  a  policy 
which  I  has  proven  to  be  environmen- 
tally aiid  economically  disastrous. 

The  fPongass  National  Forest  is  the 
largest!  in  America's  National  Forest 
System.  As  the  last  section  of  an  an- 
cient forest  which  once  extended  from 
California  to  the  Alaskan  coast,  the 
Tonga^s  is  the  only  predominantly 
intact  i^ain  forest  left  in  the  Earth's 
temperate  climate  zones.  It  is  home  to 
a  rich  jdiversity  of  plants  and  wildlife, 
and  supports  commercial  fishing  and 
tourisi^  industries  in  Alaska. 

Tragically,  large  tracts  of  the  Ton- 
gass  ane  destroyed  each  year  as  part  of 
the  money-losing  U.S.  Forest  Service 
timber  sales  program.  While  the  Fed- 
eral GJovemment  has  encouraged  the 
development  of  the  timber  industry  in 
southecLst  Alaska  since  the  turn  of  the 
centur^,  it  was  in  1980  that  Congress 
established  a  massive  program  of  Fed- 
eral subsidies  and  target  timber  sales. 
Sectiott  705  of  ANILCA  set  a  goal  of 
selling;  4.5  billion  board  feet  from  the 
Tonga^s  per  decade,  and  allocates  a 
minimum  of  $40  million  every  year  in 
suppoi^  costs,  or  "as  much  as  the  Sec- 
retary,  of  Agriculture  finds  is  neces- 
sary" t»  meet  the  extablished  goal. 

Due  jto  changing  market  conditions, 
as  well  as  other  factors,  this  program 
has  been  a  failure.  The  Government  is 


losing 


totaling  losses  of  over  $50  million  per 


98  cents  on  every  dollar  spent. 


year.  During  the  past  decade,  the  Ton- 
gass  program  lost  over  $360  million, 
and  the  Forest  Service  predicts  that  it 
will  lose  another  $2  to  $6  billion  over 
the  next  50  years.  While  the  law  in- 
tended to  sustain  the  local  timber  in- 
dustry through  its  subsidies,  this  has 
not  occurred.  Since  1980,  timber  joljs 
in  the  area  have  declined  by  40  per- 
cent, while  demand  for  timber  has 
only  been  roughly  half  of  what  the 
program  anticipated. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tongass  Timber 
Reform  Act  will  remove  the  timber 
sales  goal  and  minimum  funding  level 
mandated  by  ANILCA.  By  doing  so,  it 
brings  the  timber  program  back  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  congressional 
budget  process,  and  opens  the  way  for 
reform  of  the  program's  management 
and  goals.  The  intent  is  that  these 
changes  will  prompt  the  scaling  back 
of  the  timber  program  to  reflect  cur- 
rent economic  conditions,  and  will 
minimize  the  future  destruction  of  one 
of  oiu-  Nation's  most  precious  natural 
resources. 

In  these  times  of  record  deficits,  we 
cannot  afford  to  pour  such  large 
amounts  of  money  into  such  a  waste- 
ful and  environmentaUy  unsound  pro- 
gram. I  therefore  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  and  support  this 
important  legislation,  and  to  act  expe- 
ditiously in  passing  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  perhaps  a  quorum  call  at  this 
point  might  be  the  advisable  ap- 
proach, in  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
Senators  who  are  involved  in  the 
debate  are,  at  the  moment,  discussing 
matters  of  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun.  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  against  both  sides  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  t 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Fowler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION— 1988 

The  Senate  resimied  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  Senator  Grassley 
off  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  thank  the  ranking  member, 
the  manager  of  the  bill  for  our  side, 
for  his  granting  me  this  time  as  well  as 
his  outstanding  leadership  in  the  area 
of  sound  budget  policy. 


I  rise,  Mr.  President,  to  comment  in 
a  very  general  way  not  just  about  this 
budget  resolution  but  about  the  situa- 
tion of  whether  or  not  Congress  is 
very  good  at  estimating  what  budget 
deficits  are  going  to  be. 

I  think  if  there  is  one  thing  very  cer- 
tain other  than  death  and  taxes,  it  is 
this  fact.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
fiscal  year  1988  deficit,  the  very 
budget  we  are  talking  about  right  now, 
debating  right  now  on  the  floor  of  this 
body,  is  going  to  be  much  higher  than 
the  $134  billion  and  it  is  especially 
going  to  be  much  higher  than  $108  bil- 
lion that  is  the  Gramm-Rudman 
target. 

I  say  that  even  if  we  adopt  this 
budget  resolution  that  is  currently 
before  this  body. 

The  reason  the  deficit  will  be  much 
higher  is  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  failed  to  give  us  re- 
liable estimates  on  the  impact  of  our 
budget  decisions  each  year. 

Private  forecasters  are  already  pre- 
dicting Just  halfway  through  any 
fiscal  year,  and  we  are  halfway 
through  1987.  that  the  1987  deficit 
will  be  closer  to  $200  billion  instead  of 
the  $170  billion  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  predicts. 

And  as  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ap- 
proaches. I  am  sure  that  those  predic- 
tions may  get  higher  or  at  least  they 
are  going  to  be  solidified. 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  would  represent 
another  misestimate  of  $50  billion, 
just  a  simple  misestimate  of  $50  billion 
from  what  our  projections  were  Just  1 
year  ago  right  now  as  we  were  then  de- 
bating this  fiscal  year's  budget  resolu- 
tion. That  is  $50  billion  higher. 

Please  allow  me.  Mr.  President,  to 
throw  out  some  examples  of  where 
private  forecasters  are  predicting 
much  higher  deficits  for  fiscal  year 
1987  than  we  are  assuming  in  this 
budget  resolution. 

Townsend-Greenspan.  as  an  exam- 
ple, says  that  the  fiscal  year  1987  defi- 
cit estimates  are  going  to  be  $186  bil- 
lion. All  of  these  estimates  are  com- 
pared to  the  $170  billion  that  we 
thought  a  year  ago  we  were  going  to 
have.  Let  me  repeat  again,  Townsend- 
Greenspan,  $186.2  billion;  Data  Re- 
sources. $188.2  billion;  E.F.  Hutton, 
$185  billion;  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, $196  billion;  and  Prudential- 
Bache,  $200  billion. 

You  will  remember  last  year,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  fiscal  year  1987 
deficit  started  out  at  $144  billion. 
Then  it  became  $154  billion  by  last 
fall.  Then  Just  this  February,  2 
months  ago,  it  became  $171  billion  suid 
now  we  are  talking  about  $200  billion 
all  over  again. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is  with  this  new 
budget  resolution,  the  one  we  are  de- 
bating now  for  fiscal  year  1988,  is  that 
it  will  grow  from  the  $134  billion  now 
to  $154  billion  by  fall  and  then  prob- 
ably to  $171  billion  by  next  February 


in  1988  and  finally  $200  bUlion  by  this 
time  when  we  will  be  debating  next 
year  another  budget  resolution  for 
that  ensuing  year  of  1989. 

If  one  were  tempted  to  say  that  that 
is  not  possible,  I  should  remind  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  this  body,  that  I 
made  such  a  prediction  last  September 
19  right  here  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber. 

I  made  that  prediction,  of  course,  by 
the  seat  of  my  pants  and  I  made  that 
at  a  time  when  everyone  said  that  it 
would  not  happen,  and  lo  and  behold, 
it  did.  It  very  much  happened.  I  even 
laid  out  specifically  how  the  deficit 
would  climb  from  $154  to  $200  billion. 
Now,  it  is  not  all  that  hard  to  do.  if 
we  would  Just  simply,  instead  of  using 
CBO  numt>ers.  do  it  by  the  seat  of 
your  pants. 

It  is  just  like  forecasting  the  weath- 
er. Mr.  President,  where  laymen  can 
predict  even  better  results  than  weath- 
er forecasters  because  we  all  tend  to 
mix  a  little  bit  of  barnyard  intuition  in 
with  our  forecasts. 

Since  we  have  abandoned  the  fine 
art  of  estimating  future  deficits,  we 
have  instead  developed  a  new  art 
called  creeping  accounting. 

This  "avante  garde"  art  form  allows 
us  flexibility  in  estimating,  flexibility 
that  works  into  the  thought  process  of 
politicians. 

We  do  not  have  to  count  something 
as  increasing  the  deficit  until  it  actual- 
ly happens. 

Each  time  the  bill  comes  in,  we 
simply  raise  our  deficit  estimates  and 
projections  up  a  notch  or  more. 

It  is  a  lot  like  buying  a  new  car,  Mr. 
President.  The  salesman  shows  you  a 
car  for  let  us  say  $10,000  and  you  look 
at  that  car  and  you  really  want  that 
car  and  you  are  going  to  see  that  you 
get  that  car,  but  you  really  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  that  car  just  the  way  it  is 
there.  You  want  an  AM/FM  radio,  you 
want  air-conditioning,  power  brakes, 
power  steering,  power  windows,  a  sun- 
roof, cruise  control,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  assorted  extras  and  then,  of 
course,  there  is  always  the  excise  taxes 
and  sales  taxes  that  go  along  and 
pretty  soon  that  $10,000  car  cost  may 
be  close  to  $20,000  or  twice  as  much  as 
we  first  thought. 

Now,  the  problem  is  simply  this.  We 
are  telling  the  public  that  the  price  is 
only  $10,000  when  in  i>oint  of  fact  we 
luiow,  or  at  least  we  should  know,  that 
it  is  really  going  to  cost  $20,000. 

Now.  during  markup  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  this  was  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  President,  there  was  a  lot 
of  talk  through  January  and  Febru- 
ary, and  we  had  a  lot  of  hearings 
about  the  term  "truth  in  budgeting." 

I  suppose  many  of  us  at  that  time 
were  concerned  that  the  truth  had 
been  granted  a  bit  of  license  of  late 
and  that  we  have  allowed  it  to  be  a  bit 
fluid  as  the  truth  sometimes  can  be. 
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We  seem  to  develop  these  sophisti- 
cated systems.  They  seem  to  somehow 
hide  the  truth,  or  If  they  do  not  actu- 
ally hide  the  truth,  they  at  least  blur 
it 

I  would  like  to  read  for  you.  Mr. 
President  and  this  body,  a  quote  that  I 
think  is  appropriate  about  our  devis- 
ing and  using  systems  and  reljring  too 
much  on  those  systems.  This  quote  is 
from  Ivan  Turgenev  and  it  was  written 
to  Leo  Tolstoy  in  1856.  and  this  is 
what  it  says  about  systems. 

Would  to  Cod  your  horizon  may  broaden 
everyday!  The  people  who  bind  themselves 
to  systems  are  those  who  are  unable  to  en- 
nmip^iw  the  whole  truth  and  try  to  catch  it 
by  the  tall:  a  system  is  like  the  tail  of  truth. 
but  truth  is  like  a  lizard:  it  leaves  its  tail  in 
your  fingers  and  runs  away  knowing  fuU 
well  that  it  will  grow  a  new  one  in  a  twin- 
kling. 

That  is  what  Ivan  Turgenev  said  in 
1856. 

Perhaps  such  a  quote  can  provide  us 
with  a  rationale  for  the  kind  of  seat- 
of-the-pants  intuition  that  is  necessary 
for  discovering  the  truth. 

I  don't  have  a  very  comfortable  feel- 
ing that  this  budget  resolution  does 
enough  to  keep  us  from  chasing  those 
very  same  lizards'  tails  tliat  Turgenev 
speaks  about. 

While  we  have  been  chasing  elusive 
deficit  numbers  on  papers,  the  true 
deficit  runs  its  very  merry  course  and 
it  Just  seems  to  be  beyond  control,  get- 
ting larger  and  larger  and  probably  in 
that  very  same  twinkling  "Turgenev  re- 
ferred to. 

I  mention  this.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
mention  this  in  the  context  of  a  $300 
billion  plus  debt  extension  require- 
ment that  is  going  to  be  needed  very 
shortly  to  get  us  through  September 
1988. 

That  increase  in  that  deficit  would 
bring  the  total  debt  figure  for  our 
entire  country  past  the  $2.5  trillion 
mark. 

In  sunmiation,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  the  weeldy 
publication  which  is  put  out  by  Repre- 
sentative Jerry  Lewis  and  that  is  put 
out  through  the  House  Republican 
Research  Committee  and  this  is  a 
quote  from  Mr.  Prank  Gregorsky  on 
the  probable  effects  of  future  budgets 
of  using  smoke,  mirrors,  and  as  I  re- 
ferred to  creeping  accounting  and  that 
would  be  used  to  misestimate  these 
deficits.  I  quote  from  that  report. 

If  intellecutally-honest  people  do  not 
unite  against  the  deception  and  self-decep- 
tion that  dominate  government  forecasting 
and  budgeting,  the  deficit's  powerful  friends 
wiU  maintain  their  commanding  heights. 

The  nation  will  face  further  public  confu- 
sion fiscal  default  and  bureaucratic  manipu- 
lation, all  of  which  can't  help  but  produce 
serious  economic  consequences. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  quote 
speaks  for  itself.  I  think  it  ought  to 
awaken  us  to  the  fact,  as  we  consider 
this  budget  resolution  which  wiU  be 
going  on  over  the  next  several  hours 
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and  there  will  be  several  votes,  that  we 
need  to  think  in  terms  of  not  losing 
sight  of  this  overall  picture  of  where 
that  budget  deficit  is  going  to  be  and 
haw  bad  of  a  track  record  we  have  of 
estimating  that  budget  resolution.  We 
should  not  lose  sight  of  that  big  pic- 
ture when  we  are  voting  on  amend- 
ments to  this  budget  resolution  that  is 
prpbably  going  to  take  more  of  our 
tiitie,  and  time  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
these  major  problems  we  have. 

So  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  quote 
speaks  for  itself. 

In  closing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
reftort  of  Representative  Jerry  Lewis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RMcoRD,  as  follows: 

Thk  DKFicrr's  Powerful  Friends 

I  (By  Jerry  Lewis) 

jfremue.'  Federal  deficit  spending  has 
mot-e  reinforcements  than  even  the  realists 
retilize.  And  as  long  as  people  misread  the 
string  yet  amorphous  forces  supporting  it, 
thi  deficit  will  always  prevail.  Tliis  essay  is 
a  nonideological  analysis  of  the  least  under- 
sUxKl  of  these  pro-deficit  forces,  starting 
wllii  brief  profiles  of  each: 

Mom  Public  Confusion.  The  public  has  no 
idea  what's  in  the  budget,  how  much 
"wiste"  there  is,  or  how  many  people  re- 
ceive benefits.  EHected  officials  have  little 
reason  to  be  objective  about  these  matters. 
With  the  media  increasingly  weary  of  ex- 
planing  the  fiscal  facts,  the  public  remains 
suaseptible  to  reassuring  nostrums.  And 
thst  means  no  popular  support  for  genuine 
anti-deficit  action. 

Government  Optimism.  Every  year  OMB 
and  CBO  predict  five  years  of  good  growth 
an4  declining  deficits,  and  every  year  set- 
backs occur  that  weren't  factored  in.  This 
discredits  the  "budget  process"  even  before 
it  starts.  Why  don't  the  assumptions  ever  fit 
re^ty?  People  ostensibly  paid  for  their  ob- 
Jeaivity  seem  to  forsake  it,  in  ways  that 
help  others  ignore  painful  political  choices. 
[S^  Jonathan  Rauch  on  "CBO's  Wishful 
Thinking"  in  the  March  7  National  Jour- 
nal] 

Entitlements.  The  word  and  the  concept 
started  in  the  Democratic  Congresses  of  the 
1910s.  They  threw  away  control  of  domestic 
spending  by  using  fixed  spend-out  formulas 
which,  when  combined  with  demographics, 
pui  outlays  on  automatic  pilot.  "Entitle- 
m^t"  checks  are  actually  transfer  pay- 
maits;  this  is  what  we  used  to  call  them, 
an^  it's  a  better  term  for  a  process  of  shift- 
ing funds  from  John  to  Jack. 

Obsolete  Formulas.  The  aging  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  burgeoning  national  debt  and  the 
reinforcement  of  the  Pentagon  have 
changed  the  shape  of  federal  spending.  This 
has  unravelled  1970s  formulas  which  held 
that  economic  growth,  by  cutting  the 
deviand  for  social  services,  can  cause  sharp 
declines  in  st>ending.  Less  than  5  percent  of 
the  budget  is  now  linked  to  the  pace  of  GNP 
and  the  level  of  unemployment.  So  the  hope 
of  serious  spending  cuts  thru  economic 
growth  is  a  false  one. 

tlo  Partisan  Or  Institutional  Accountabil- 
iti.  In  every  major  democracy  except  per- 
haps for  France,  parliamentary  systems 
make  the  chief-executive's  party  write  and 
pass  the  budget.  But  the  U.S.  Constitution's 
checlis  and  balances,  combined  with  a  still- 
growing   vote   for  split-party   government. 


makes  balancing  the  national  budget  the 
task  of  fio  one  party,  branch  of  government, 
or  governing  philosophy. 

A  Lo^c-Savings  Culture.  To  save  today 
means  capital  formation  tomorrow  and 
better  jobs  next  week.  But  Americans  aren't 
keen  or^  this.  Tens  of  millions  of  us  pay  10- 
20%  int)erest  on  loans.  Car  notes  even  have 
variable  rates.  Personal  savings  in  the 
fourth  Quarter  of  1986  hit  new  lows.  The 
stock  niarket  may  suggest  rising  assets,  but 
the  "welfare  states"  of  Canada,  Australia 
and  England  save  three  times  what  Ameri- 
cans doj  on  top  of  their  booming  stock  indi- 
ces.      J 

The  Jfipanese  save  so  much  they  now  run 
six  of  the  planet's  seven  largest  banlis.  while 
budget  deficits  are  financed  with  minimal 
fuss.  E)espite  the  negligible  public  debt 
threat,  the  Nakasone  govenunent  is  spend- 
ing political  capital  to  enact  a  pro-invest- 
ment tax  swap:  deep  cuts  in  personal  and 
business  income  tax  rates  for  installation  of 
a  5%  najtional  sales  tax.  Not  since  Eisenhow- 
er's time  has  the  United  States  displayed 
anythiiK  like  this  kind  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity,      r 

Unless  a  nation  attracts  capital  from 
abroad  WhUe  keeping  nearly  all  of  its  own. 
big  deficits,  low  savings,  and  tolerable  inter- 
est rate^will  be  virtually  impossible  to  rec- 
oncile. There  may  be  a  consensus  on  this 
point,  ^t  the  policy  process  has  gone  limp: 
What  v^ill  cause  Americans  to  save  more? 
Households  saved  less  under  the  5-10%  real 
interest  rates  of  the  mid-eighties  than  they 
did  under  the  negative  real  interest  rates  of 
1978-79,  Is  it  in  the  culture? 

These  last  two  friends  of  the  deficit— low 
savings  and  no  accountability— are  well-un- 
derstood and  will  get  little  elaboration  here. 
The  others— public  confusion,  unjustified 
optimistn.  the  entitlement  paralysis,  and  no- 
pain  formulas— will  be  analyzed  in  depth. 
Some  Unorthodox  treatments  will  be  sug- 
gested. 

I.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNINFORMED  PUBLIC 

The  American  public  understands  the  sub- 
stance of  matters  like  the  Soviet  threat, 
public  works,  and  excellence  in  the  schools. 
But  there  is  no  equivalent  appreciation  of 
federal  jdeflcits  beyond  the  following  propo- 
sitions: la)  Uncle  Sam  spends  more  than  he 
takes  iq;  b)  No  family  and  no  government 
can  ext^d  its  debt  forever:  and  c)  Some- 
thing bid  will  happen  if  Washington  doesn't 
exert  discipline. 

Each  of  the  three  propositions  is  correct. 
The  problem  lies  in  what  elected  officials 
add  to  tihe  mix.  Each  party  routinely  blames 
the  other  for  excess  spending.  But  a  biparti- 
san message  underlies  all  the  partisan  pos- 
turing. It  basically  says  that  waste,  fraud, 
abuse,  welfare  cheats,  foreign  aid,  U.N.  bu- 
reaucrats, defense  contractors  and  mischie- 
vous ciiHl  servants  are  the  cause  of  big  defi- 
cits. 

This  f'bad-guy"  theme  is  backed  by  the 
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almost 


elected    official    and    rejected    by 
every  budget  scholar.  Since  voters 


hear  from  the  former  and  not  the  latter, 
70%  of  Ithe  electorate  thinks  there  is  "a  lot 
of  wast^"  in  the  budget  [see  Public  Opinion 
Feb/Mar.  19851.  If  "a  lot"  means  only  20%, 
then  Washington  could  eliminate  "waste" 
and  balance  the  budget,  hurting  only  the 
"bad  guys."  Case  closed. 

No  Atnerican  leader  has  tried  what  New 
Zealand  Prime  Minister  David  Lange  has. 
Lange'S  majority  Laborites  ended  crop-price 
supporte  in  one  year  and  cut  manufacturing 
subsidi^  drastically.  They  abolished  wage- 
price  controls  and  freed  up  banking,  after 


deciding  to  absorb  the  inflation  pent-up 
during  years  of  protectionism. 

As  for  the  voters,  they  were  never  prom- 
ised a  rose  garden.  On  Jan.  13,  1986,  the 
Prime  Minister  said  in  a  speech:  "Now  the 
signs  of  the  economic  slowdown  are  clear, 
and  they  will  worsen  in  1986  before  they  im- 
prove. I  emphasize  that  this  slowdown  is  ex- 
pected, necessary  and  temporary.  If  we  are 
to  achieve  stronger  and  sustainable  econom- 
ic growth,  then  a  period  of  retrenchment 
and  regrouping  is  unavoidable." 

Lange  gives  his  Cabinet  leeway  to  say  even 
blunter  things.  The  Overseas  Trade  Minis- 
ter has  waged  a  vigorous  battle  against  sub- 
sidies and  protectionism  ("the  New  Zealand 
psyche  needs  rewiring  .  .  .  We  cannot  go  on 
giving  handouts  to  people  to  produce  what 
the  world  does  not  want").  The  Finance 
Minister  has  even  quarreled  with  business 
organizations  because  their  GNP  projec- 
tions were  too  upbeat 

We'll  see  how  Lange  and  the  Latmr  Party 
fares  in  this  year's  elections.  What's  l>eyond 
dispute  is  that  elected  leaders  in  this  coun- 
try rarely  base  a  fiscal  policy  on  the  worst 
case,  or  center  a  political  strategy  around 
economic  candor  and  public  enlightenment. 

Much  more  typical  is  the  White  House's 
FY  1988  budget  message,  which  maintained 
that  "eliminating  the  deficit  over  time  is 
possible  without  raising  taxes,  without  sacri- 
ficing our  defense  preparedness,  and  with- 
out cutting  into  legitimate  programs  for  the 
F>oor  and  the  elderly,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  needed  additional  resources  for 
other  high-priority  programs"  [emphasis  in 
original]. 

This  sounds  too  good  to  l>e  true.  If  that 
scenario  were  within  the  realm,  why  does 
nothing  like  it  ever  happen?  For  two  rea- 
sons: 

(1)  It's  based  on  six  assumed  years  of 
steady  growth,  averaging  3.5%  a  year  during 
1987-92.  This  is  something  we  haven't  had 
since  the  sixties  and.  before  that,  since 
Worid  War  II. 

(2)  It's  based  on  program-cost  projections 
that  don't  appreciate  bureaucratic  oppor- 
tunism, and  on  spending-cut  assumptions 
that  deny  congressional  politics. 

Where's  the  incentive  to  sacrifice  when  a 
300-[>ound  person  is  told  he  can  l>ecome  a 
sleek  Yuppie  without  medicine,  dieting,  or  a 
health  club?  Happy  talk  and  blithe  assump- 
tions have  made  us  dangerously  sanguine. 
For  example,  on  the  day  after  the  first  (and 
only)  Gramm-Rudman  sequester,  Tom  Red- 
bum  wrote  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

"Only  22%  of  the  public  favor  such  ac- 
cross-the-l>oard  spending  cuts  as  the  best 
way  to  reduce  the  deficit,  with  64%  advocat- 
ing that  Congress  made  specific  reductions 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  But,  when  asked 
where  they  could  cut  spending,  a  majority 
of  Americans  oppose  cuts  in  nearly  all  gov- 
ernment programs." 

No  one  will  bleed  for  spending  control 
when  elected  officials  hint  that  it  can  be 
achieved  by  going  after  items  that  hardly 
anyone  benefits  from.  But,  when  some 
groups  enables  local  opinion-leaders  to  con- 
front the  true  choices,  the  citizens  may  vote 
to  get  serious. 

The  Roosevelt  Center  arranged  a  Debt- 
Busters  project  In  50  state  capitals  late  last 
summer.  According  to  the  Sept.  12  Chicago 
Tribune,  "The  most  popular  cut  of  all,  with 
only  eight  states  dissenting,  was  to  trim 
cost-of-living  adjustments  for  retired  federal 
employees.  Nearly  as  popular  was  a  plan  to 
restrict  COLAs  for  younger  military  retir- 
ees." The  states  split  29-21  for  limiting 
Social  Security  COLAs  and  taxing  benefits 


for  those  with  large  private  estates.  Majori- 
ties also  favored  "eliminating  or  reducing 
farm-price  supports,"  and  the  Nebraska 
Debt-Busters  voted  $80.3  billion  in  new 
"sin"  taxes. 

Treatments.  It  may  seem  a  small  step,  but 
Members  could  start  using  newsletters  to 
educate  rather  than  sustain  easy-out  no- 
tions. 

For  example,  in  1982  Rep.  Charles  Sten- 
holm  (D-TX)  distributed  a  newsletter  which 
undid  every  myth  about  Social  Security.  In 
1984.  Rep.  Connie  Mack  (R-FL)  surveyed 
town  meetings  of  senior  citizens  on  whether 
they'd  forego  one  year's  COLA  if  they  could 
be  sure  everyone  else  getting  a  federal  check 
would  do  the  same  (a  majority  said  yes). 
Rep.  Newt  Gingrich  (R-GA)  has  suggested 
pie  charts  explaining  where  the  money  goes, 
followed  by  a  "balanced-budget  checldist." 

Efforts  like  these,  manageable  by  single 
offices,  educate  the  public  and  remove  false 
hopes  (without  committing  to  drastic 
budget  cuts).  Debt-Busters  projects  achieve 
the  same  result  and  could  be  done  with  the 
help  of  the  local  Jaycees  or  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 

II.  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND  THE  BUDGET 
PROCESS 

During  the  1984  presidential  campaign 
GNP  growth  was  coming  in  a  good  deal 
ahead  of  projections.  Some  Republicans 
dared  to  hope  a  way  had  been  found  to 
repeat  1962-66.  when  annual  GNP  growth 
averaged  5.3%,  stocks  txx>med,  savings 
soared,  and  the  Kennedy-Johnson  income 
tax  cuts  were  arguably  paying  for  them- 
selves thru  stronger  growth. 

David  Stockman,  then  still  OMB  Director, 
wanted  the  White  House  to  engage  the  op- 
[xjsition  in  a  "bidding  war"  for  deficit-reduc- 
tion. But  a  more  traditional  brand  of  incum- 
bency politics  prevailed. 

When  challenged  on  the  upbeat  nature  of 
their  GNP  scenario,  the  optimists  turned 
this  challenge  into  an  argument  over  eco- 
nomic growth  as  an  alternative  to  drastic 
spending  cuts.  They  stressed  that  if  unem- 
ployment were  at  its  1964-74  level  of  4.5%, 
there  would  be  $60-100  billion  more  in  reve- 
nues. Some  also  asserted  that  a  lx>oming 
GNP  would  bring  down  federal  spending 
automatically. 

But  the  U.S.  has.  since  late  1984,  followed 
what  might  t>e  termed  the  supply-side  pre- 
scription for  a  boom:  easy  money,  falling  in- 
terest rates,  a  cheaper  dollar,  no  tax  hike, 
no  oil  import  fee,  no  cuts  in  politically- 
touchy  transfer  payments,  and  no  wholesale 
protectionism. 

The  result  was  not  a  boom,  but  moderate 
GNP  growth  of  2.5%,  with  the  FY  1985  defi- 
cit moving  way  above  that  for  FY  1984. 
Why?  Revenues  that  never  arrived,  farm- 
program  costs,  and  assorted  shenanigans  by 
congressional  spenders.  In  addition,  the 
trade  deficit  represented  a  slice  of  consumer 
demand  not  translated  into  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

We  might  have  learned  something  during 
1984-85  about  new  economic  patterns: 
There  was  no  Ixwm  despite  across-the-board 
stimulative  policies,  and  we  wound  up  with 
most  of  the  deficit  setbacks  the  forecasters 
assumed  would  not  occur.  But  very  little 
changed.  And  when  oil  prices  dived,  opti- 
mism came  quickly  back  into  fashion. 

On  March  24.  1986,  Time  reported:  "Busi- 
ness was  busting  out  all  over.  Nearly 
everyone  .  .  .  was  celebrating  the  belief 
that  the  40-month-old  economic 
recovery  ...  is  accelerating  to  a  faster  pace 
of  3%  or  more.  Even  better,  many  experts 
think  the  industrial  world's  economies  are 


entering  a  new  era.  in  which  low  oil  prices 
are  triggering  a  whole  series  of  positive 
trends,  thus  creating  a  boom  machine  that 
could  hum  smoothly  for  several  yeaj^." 

Yet  growth  slowed  down  further  in  1988: 
it  missed  the  Administration  assumption  by 
1.5  percentage  points  and  C30's  by  1.1.  And 
the  FY  1986  deficit  came  in  at  $221  billion. 
$9  billion  above  the  prior  year  and  $50  bil- 
lion over  the  resolution  passed  in  Augiist 
1985. 

Why  not  finally  face  reality?  Why  not 
base  the  budget  process  on  slow  growth? 
Vigorous  growth  as  an  objective  is  virtuous, 
but  strong  growth  as  a  budget-process  sup- 
position has  proven  time  and  again  to  be  vi- 
cious. It's  time  for  a  deeper  look  at  the  two 
types  of  optimism  that  some  critics  say  cor- 
rupts Washington's  entire  fiscal  manage- 
ment. 

III.  OPTIMISM  IN  THE  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

Economic  assumptions  are  what  "current 
services"  spending  is  based  on,  and  this  in 
turn  is  used  to  produce  a  "deficit  baseline," 
from  which  all  budget  resolutions  flow. 

Here  is  what  the  Office  of  Management  & 
Budget,  working  with  the  Council  of  econ- 
mic  Advisers,  projected  for  real  GNP  growth 
six  years  out,  at  the  beginning  of  1979.  1980, 
1981  and  1982.  (Averages,  even  though  they 
ignore  the  reality  of  compounding  growth 
rates,  remain  the  best  way  to  derive  the  typ- 
ical annual  exaggerations.) 
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The  six-year  GNP  expectations  were  con- 
sistently 60-80%  beyond  the  eventual  reali- 
ty. And  the  pattern  would  hold:  In  January 
1985  0MB/C:EA  said  growth  would  average 
4.0%  that  year  and  next;  but  the  two-year 
average  was  only  2.6%.  Three  months  ago 
the  Administration  forecast  3.2%  for  this 
year,  but  Sunday's  Washington  Post  busi- 
ness section  had  this  subheadline:  "Adminis- 
tration Fears  Economy  May  Not  Top  Last 
Year's  Level"  of  GNP  growth  (which  was 
2.5%).  The  CBO's  assumption  of  3%  for  this 
year  is  not  loolung  too  safe  either. 

Indeed,  the  January  CEA/0MB/C30 
1987-88  assumptions  go  beyond— by  one- 
sixth  to  one-fourth — what  a  Congressional 
Research  Service  survey  of  private-sector 
forecasters  turned  up  the  month  before  [see 
Editorial  Research  Reports.  Vol.  II.  No.  23; 
Dec.  19,  19861. 

Only  once  in  the  last  nine  years  has  the 
pattern  been  broken.  In  January  1983,  CEA 
Chairman  Martin  Feldstein  took  the  lead  in 
forgoing  economic  projections  roundly  de- 
nounced for  their  pessimism.  But  the  num- 
bers that  OMB  eventually  affirmed  for  the 
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Administration  can  now  be  seen  as  having 
set  records  for  long-range  accuracy. 
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Even  the  much-derided  GNP-growth  as- 
sumptions look  impressive  when  the  four 
years  are  averaged. 
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this  has  is  in  high  expectations  for  revenue 
intalie.  But  things  get  worse.  Other  Idnds  of 
optimism  are  also  endemic— typically,  that: 

]  few  programs  will  cost  only  what  the  pro- 
po  lents  say 

'  "here  will  be  no  supplemental  appropria- 
ticns 

1  nterest  rates  will  fall,  and  keep  falling 

*]  'here  will  be  no  bank  bailouts  or  disaster 
pa  rments 

i  ill  of  these  exp)ectations,  of  course,  mini- 
mi»  the  outlay  threat.  Between  the  GNP 
gn  wth  that  does  not  materialize  and  the 
ou  .lay  surge  that  was  not  projected,  the 
rei  ult  is  eight  solid  years  of  deficits  coming 
in  tbove  Congress's  declarations: 


(DoHv  amcunts  in  Mtons] 


Messrs.  Feldstein  and  Stockman,  four 
srears  ago.  projected  a  massive  structural 
deficit  If  nothing  was  done:  It  would  rise 
from  $249  billion  in  FY  1984  to  $315  billion 
in  FT  1988.  (The  deficit  has  actually  turned 
out  better  than  that,  mainly  because  of 
lower  interest  rates,  DEFRA,  and  the  level- 
Ung-off  of  military  spending.) 

But  what  counts  here  is  that  somehow,  in 
early  1983,  the  deficit  debate  was  launched 
from  solid  terrain.  With  an  18-month  reces- 
sion seen  ending,  it  was  reasonable  to 
project  a  four-year  recovery.  And  with  GNP 
assumptions  kept  within  bounds,  deficit 
trends  were  not  made  to  succumb  to  the 
blandishments  of  Rosy  Scenario  and  the 
Optimists. 

Unfortunately,  1983  was  an  aberration. 
The  latest  White  House  budget,  in  its  por- 
trait of  1987-92,  is  presumptuous  in  the  ex- 
treme: 

CPI  Inflation  is  to  peak  at  3.8%  this  year, 
dip  back  to  3.6%  the  next,  and  then  decline 
consistently  to  2.0%  in  1992. 

Fourth-quarter  unemployment  is  assumed 
to  drop  from  the  6.9%  level  of  1986  to  5.5% 
during  1991-92. 

The  interest  rate  on  91 -day  Treasury  bills 
is  supposed  to  go  from  the  1986  level  of  6% 
all  the  way  down  to  3.6%  in  1992. 

Everything  bad  goes  down.  Everything 
good  holds  steady  or  goes  up.  Growth  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  straight  thru  1992,  which 
would  make  for  10  straight  years  without  a 
recession.  With  the  exception  of  1939-1948. 
there  hasn't  been  a  10-year  expansion  in 
this  century. 

Treatment:  Predicting  the  arrival  or 
length  of  a  recession  isn't  something  a  gov- 
ernment entity  can  do.  Neither  should  CBO 
or  OMB  be  flayed  for  missing  one  year's 
GNP  path  by  a  half-a-point  or  even  a  full 
point.  (That  would  mean  holding  U.S.  offi- 
cials responsible  for  anticipating  discontinu- 
ities like  Saudi  Arabia's  shift  to  cheap  oil.) 

But  five-year  economic  assumptions  might 
instead  be  based  on  a  "rolling  average"  of 
the  past  six  to  eight  years.  That  would 
almost  always  include  the  last  recession, 
and  this  by  definition  would  factor  the  next 
recession  into  budget  planning.  The  idea  is 
not  to  demand  perfection,  but  to  use  history 
to  get  long-range  forecasting  accuracy, 
which  would  root  today's  decisions  more 
firmly  in  reality. 

IV.  OPmaSH  IN  THE  BUDGET  RESOLXTTIONS 

Nearly  every  budget  resolution  begins  its 
life  in  the  quicksand  of  untenable  GNP 
growth  assumptions,  and  the  biggest  impact 
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t  Ths  tMe  is  fnm  »  unusual  ixHedini  of  data  in  Acpenkx  D  of 

"Economic  i  Budget  Oultook:  FY  1988-92."  releasee  in  January  The 

organization  admits  "a  faitty  consistent  tendency  to  overestimate 

es  and  undeteslimale  outlays  These  errors  are  magnified  in  tfie 

wtuch  exceeded  the  estimates  by  an  average  of  W  mm.  or  by 

half."  A  fairty  cmsistenl  tendency 


1  tefore  the  Easter  recess  the  House  passed 
a  esolution  for  FY  1988.  One  Republican 
Ml  mber  had  this  to  say:  "(Tlhe  Budget 
Cc  mmittee's  budget  uses  phony  numbers, 
accounting  gimmicks,  and  assumptions  on 
spending  cuts  that  everyone  knows  will 
ne  rer  occur.  And,  frankly,  it  never  even  ex- 
pli,ins  what  it  does.  The  Budget  Commit- 
te< 's  budget  looks  like  it  ignores  the  high- 
w^-bill  override,  ignores  the  Clean  Water 
A<i  override,  and  ignores  the  $12  billion 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  that  is 
coi  ning  down  the  pike.  It  does  not  pay  for 
th  >  pay  raise,  and  it  renames  what  are  actu- 
al] ^  receipts  and  calls  them  spending  cuts." 
[C  >ng.  Record  Apr.  9,  1987;  p.  H  1979] 

<  >ptimism  on  outlays,  just  like  optimism 
ab  )ut  GNP  growth,  reflects  political  survl- 
va  ism  and  human  nature  more  than  it  does 
id(  ology.  The  really  big  fiascos  of  recent 
yelirs  span  the  spectrum: 

On  May  10,  1985,  with  the  President  in 
su|)port,  the  Republican  Senate  passed  a 
hiitoric  budget  package  that  eliminated  12 
programs  and  agencies.  Eleven  days  later 
th^  House  passed  a  resolution  that  pre- 
served all  but  one  of  these  programs.  There 
WK  no  compromise,  and  11  of  the  12  are 
stil  there  today. 

In  December  1985,  economists  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Dept.  said  the  new  farm  bill  would 
CQ$t  $54  billion  over  five  years.  One  month 
later,  after  it  has  passed,  the  five-year  costs 
w«re  upped  to  $85  billion.  Today  they  are 
thought  to  be  even  higher. 

Prom  FY  1981  to  FY  1986,  defense  spend- 
ing rose  41%  after  inflation.  Even  the  critics 
3ee  that  recruitment  quality  and  ship- 
Iding  show  strong  gains.  Yet  expendi- 
tut-es  on  plans,  missiles  and  tanks  have  risen 
5-10  times  faster  than  the  quantities  or- 
dered. And  the  Pentagon  keeps  operating  on 
five-year  plans  that  are  hundreds  of  billions 
of  [dollars  above  likely  congressional  appro- 
pi  iations.  This  guarantees,  relative  to  the 
pi  m.  massive  gaps  in  weaponry-output 
al  >ng  with  rising  unit-costs. 

[n  late  1983,  NASA  told  Congress  it  could 
bi  ild  a  multi-purpose  space  station  for  $8 
bdlion  by  1992.  Last  month  the  deadline  was 


slipped  I  back  to  the  "mid-nineties,"  while 
the  cost  escalated  to  $12  billion.  Meanwhile 
the  capabilities  of  the  space  station  have 
been  drastically  scaled  back,  to  the  point 
where  Japan  and  Western  Europe  may  pull 
out  of  mnding. 

One  finds  a  generic  pattern:  A  program's 
advocates  win  votes  by  exaggerating  the  re- 
sults aqd  "low-balling"  the  costs.  Once  the 
legislation  is  passed,  once  the  various  clients 
are  mobilized,  once  the  bureaucracy  is  en- 
gaged, bnce  the  contractors  start  marking 
up— expenditures  overshoot  the  promised 
levels,  sot  only  that,  but  the  desired  goods 
or  services  often  don't  arrive  in  the  prom- 
ised amounts. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
has  a  giod  track  record  on  evaluation  a  pro- 
gram's likely  bang  for  the  buck.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  GAO  was  tasked  with  se- 
quester duty  under  Gramm-Rudman,  and 
just  ai  noteworthy  that  congressional 
Democnats  sided  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment ta  have  the  Supreme  Court  void  this 
authorily. 

Treatment  Spending  and  deficit  projec- 
tions sliould  run  only  three  years,  not  five. 
Five-year  projections  let  the  projectors  envi- 
sion th<  pot  of  gold— a  balanced  budget  or  a 
small  deficit— at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  But 
it  hasn't  happened  since  the  present  budget 
processlwas  launched  13  years  ago.  Shorten- 
ing th^  "rainbow"  will  help  Washington 
face  the  deficit  crisis  today  and  tomorrow, 
rather  than  dream  about  a  painless  payoff 
the  daylaf ter  tomorrow. 

An  atfditional  "treatment"  is  to  discount 
any  outlay  projection  that  reflects  the  self- 
interest  of  the  projector.  This  means  no 
group  likely  to  benefit  from  a  program 
should  p>e  able  to  set  the  standard  for  its 
supposed  costs.  It  also  means  private-sector 
analyst^  need  help  from  individual  Members 
in  pushing  OMB  and  CBO  toward  realism. 

For  fxample,  an  independent  panel  of 
econonHsts,  assembled  under  university  aus- 
pices oij  perhaps  some  business  entity,  could 
cost  out,  each  budget  resolution  using  pru- 
dent economic  assiunptions.  Experienced 
congre^ional  defict-fighters  like  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Froxmire  and  Rep.  John  Eklward 
Porter  could  help  call  attention  to  their 
work. 

V.  EMTITLEMEMTS  VS.  "AUTOMATIC  BUDGET 
CUTS" 

WhetTier  the  U.S.  could  grow  its  way  out 
of  deficits  was  tested  during  FY  1984. 
During] those  12  months— October  1983  thru 
Septenmer  1984 — unemployment  plunged 
from  8]?%  to  7.1%.  Real  GNP  growth  was  a 
robust  B.1%.  What  did  this  do  for  the  defi- 
cit? It  was  whittled  down,  from  $195  billion 
(the  Fy  1983  tally)  to  $175  billion. 

But  fcrhat  went  down,  and  why?  There 
were  some  legislated  reductions,  affecting 
Agriculture,  DOE,  EPA  and  SBA.  But  only 
two  prbgrams  reflected  the  surge  in  the 
overall  (economy:  Unemployment  compensa- 
tion claimed  a  whopping  31%  less  during  FY 
1984,  atid  food  stamps  outlays  fell  2.3%.  The 
budget  {savings  for  both  added  up  to  $16  bil- 
lion,     i 

Yet,  perhaps  surprisingly,  a  broad  array 
of  sociil-welfare  costs  rose:  human-services 
block  grants,  family  social  services,  housing, 
child  I  nutrition,  community  planning, 
AFDCl  Medicaid  and  even  low-income 
energy  assistance.  All  but  the  latter  out- 
paced ififlation. 

suggests  how  small  a  slice  of  the 
is  open  to  restraint  thru  economic 


This 
budget 

growth.  All  kinds  of  other  variables— the 

harvest .  military    contracts,     how    many 
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people  are  retiring,  the  size  of  the  national  From    FY    1981    thru    1986.    the    annual  even  less  plausible  when  we  remember  that 

debt— have    more    of    an    effect.    A    quick  income  of  the  federal  government  rose  by  deficit  targete.  whether  "safe"  or  drastic 

survey  of  the  FY  1986  budget,  category  by  $170  billion.  Every  dollar  of  this  new  money  are  not  reached. 

category  and  prioritized  by  outlay-share,  in-  was  spent,  and  then  some.  Wliether  econom-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,^^^.  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^^ 

dicates    a   near-total    obliviousness    to    the  ic  growth  is  a  vigorous  deficit-fighter  there-  patterh 

miinsp  of  the  GNP-  ^ore  depends  on  Congress  and  the  President 

=  w    ;  J;-J1..  „„w  ihMr  H^rai  v^ar  JMfi  Changing  the  formulas  and  the  bureaucra-  In  the  fifth  year  of  this  economic  expan- 

BvdgetcaUgones  and  Uinr  Meal  year  19S6  ^.j^g  t^^at  govern  the  outlays.  If  they  wont  sion.    high    deficiU    reUin    their    sUying 

ouuaya  do  that,  the  revenues  can't  catch  up.  power.    FY    1987.    despite   talk   of   comers 

Billtons  TUMKEL  turned  and  discipline  delivered,  U  unfolding 

National  Defense:  personnel.  O&M,  ''•  "^  ^'««^  "«  ""^  ^*"^  °' ™"  ""™^    ,  pretty  much  like  past  ones. 

procurement.  R&D,  military  con-  The  wmter  produced  another  round  of  ^as^  j^y  Q^g  ^^^^^  downsizing  iU  GNP 

struction,  atomic  energy $273.4  deficit  optimism.  According  to  Oswald  John-  ^^^^  estimates  for  1986.  raised  them  for 

Social  Security 198.8  son  in  the  January  6  I^  Angeles  Times.  ^^^^_^^  ^^e  way  to  4.5%.  CBO  was  putting 

Net  debt  interest 136.0  "The  spectre  of  budget  deficite  in  the Jiun-  ^^^  finishing  touches  on  a  3.5%  projection. 

Income  Security:  Federal  pensions,  dreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  once  a  yearly  ^^  ^^         ^^^  ^^^^^  admitting  that  FY 

unemployment           compensation.  mghtmare.   has  become  commonplace  and  ^^^  .^^  ^^^,^                ^^^^^  .^  p^^^. 

housing,    disability,    AFDC.    food  ^i*'*^^  ^''1"  ™f"t^n^  inmfnrt  m  th.  f^-t  ary  forecast,  maintained  that  the  Social  Se- 

and  nutrition  assistance 119.8  Hum^  1^86  spendfng  w^  ^on"y  $43  Wl  curity  surplus  would  push  the  deficit  down 

Kt*i^'health:iire"sei^c^r""re-  ion''  ^ve  the  p'^ev^^  y"e"'s.    That  rep'^re-  ^»f « ,»'»"°"  ^  ^  '^^  f""  *''  ""^Z  *" 

"Srch.  eduSr'anrSl^ig  "f  sents  just  a  4,6%  increase  hike  far  from  the  ^  i^^'^^^^^Xr?!^^  1",°^^  ^^'"  '^°'' 

Srh^JaltZll/S;"'^"'"^^^       35  9     S!^ThTi^^o7efrheCt%^h"af^^lt^fr^     ^\tTs^S^r  h^I  ^'congr^ion- 
worKer  neaiin  ana  saieiy ™..       ii^i.^     v  ^i^    ,000   ^_c   „    _,_,»    1  4'7«    Real     a   Quarterly  read.  "Deficit-Cutting  Propos- 

""^^S^JoTJifT^'  31.4      '.^nc^g^hu^  cLtTued  ^rTse    d^spi^a  als  Seek  to  Avoid  Cuts."  One  antldeficit 

Ed^^tion      traS      emplo^ent  defense  freeze,  falling  interest  rates,  stable  Democratic  Member  sa^d,  "We're  about  to 

^^''"s^^ml^T^:    e'me^ry/  unemployment   and   much   cheaper   oiL    If  P"»,*»^^3"i^'--^3«^  ^«^^if7^Q^^^^ 

secondary /vocational,  higher  edu-  this  Is  a  breakthru.  what  would  a  setback  ^1^7^^°^  ^J^f^^^  ™  ^79) 

SInta/Td 'L'pi™T'om?;  '°At  £■  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  some        In    October   kn   FY  '  1987    reconciliation 

I^orsfrv^et  30  6     imagine  that  defense  cuts  are  key  to  further     package  was  passed  with  a  $151  billion  defl- 

xr«n^nortAM<Tn 281     deficit-control.  On  the  April  4  McLaughlin     cit:  Gramm-Rudman  was  propped  up  for  the 

vS^:    U.come'"^urity:""^ui;k:  '       Group,  Jack  Germond  passed  over  the  im-     election,  with  the  help  of  asset-sales  and 

tmn/tmininff/rehabllltation      hos-  plications  of  the  highway  bill  by  saying,     other  expedients. 

oR^  Sd  meS   ^e    housi^  "Get  it  out  of  the  defense  budget."  Jona-        Right  after  New  Year's.  CBO  wrote  to 

n  hpr  ^nPfUs  nous'nK.  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^y  ^^^j^  ^.^j^  ^^jg  ^     Congress  and  upped  the  FY  1987  defict  esti- 

In^Pr^ational  affaire 142     the  January  10  National  Journal:  mate    to    $174.5    billion.    OMB    also    found 

Natu^l  resourceT^d''e^^^^^  [I]f  defense  isn't  likely  to  go  up  much  in     itself    downsizing    GNP    projections    and 

water  resources   conservation  and  real  terms,  it  isn't  likely  to  go  down  very  far,     upping  deficit  totals. 

Zd     ^wement      recreational  either.  After  two  years  of  freezing  Pentagon        Private-sector  analysts  were  more  critical, 

^luti^^o^trol  '^«=^«"'0"*''  spending.  Congress  has  used  up  most  of  the     Two  Wharton  economists  put  the  FY  1987 

G^eral  Science  Sna^i^^^  "seal  dividend  that  was  avalUble  from  halt-     shortfall  at  $192  billion  and,  for  FY  1988.  at 

ogy     gene^    scl^ce     ba^c    re-  ing  the  defense  buildup.  $184  billion.  The  National  Association  of 

L^hsS  night  supporting  ac-  And  a  new  argument  In  favor  of  relaxing     Business   EconomlsU  estimated   FY    1987's 

tivltles  9  0     began  making  the  rounds  last  summer.  Re-     gap  at  $195  billion. 

Commun'itv" "and  R^onal'i^^^^^^^  spected  economists  from  both  parties  said        On  January  19.  U.S.  News  noted:  "Most 

tS^cotZunaT  development  that  the  $108  billion  FY  1988  deficit  target     private  forecasters  say  the  fiscal  1987  deficit 

"rea    andT^onil    development,  would  not  be  met.  and  good  thing  for  that-     is  about  $190  billion,  not  $173  billion  as  the 

disaster  relief  and  insurance 7.2     because   reducing  spending  by   $65   billion     Administration  predicts. " 

AdS:rItiin  T  ^tl^   Federai  (i.e.   from  this  year's  projected  deficit  of        Yet.  on  January  20,  an  upbeat  OMB  chief  . 

law  enforcement,  litlgative  and  ju-  roughly  $173  billion  to  next  year's  $108  bU-     Miller  reiterated  his  « .*P«=^^'°"  ,°I,  "^^^^^^ 

dlclal   activities,  prisons,  criminal  lion  target)  means  slower  growth  or  even  a     proximate  $46  billion  drop  from  la^t  years 

justice  assistance 6.6     recession.  record  deficit,  i.e.  down  to  about  $175  bU- 

General-purpose     fiscal     assistance:  "If  we  go  to  a  $108  billion  deficit,  whether     Hon.  ,  ^    ._j 

revenue  sharing  and  other  general-  by  raising  taxes  or  spending  cuts, "  according        In  early  February,  ne«^  stories  celebrated 

purpose  help  «.4     to    New    York    economist    Michael    Drury,     one  month  of  strong  leading  economic  Indl- 

GeneralGovernment  ""." 6.1     "you  would  take  so  much  spending  out  of     cators.  Economists  were  quoted  enunciating 

Energy  energy  supply  conservation.  the  economy  that  it  would  go  Into  the  tank     bullish  sentlmente  much  like  those  of  spring 

emergency    preparedness,    getting  almost  instantly "  [Chicago  Tribune  Jan.  8.     1986.  The  stock  market  reinforced  these 

out  Information  4.7     1987].   But  the  money  is  hardly  going  to     feelings,  despite  its  having  almost  no  Impact 

Commerce  and  housing  credit:  mort-  vanish;  it  simply  wouldn't  be  borrowed  by     on   the  variables  that  govern  the  budget 

gage  credit,  thrift  Insurance,  postal  the   Treasury   to   be   spent.   This   permlte     process. 

service  4.4     other  favorable  results:  But  by  early  spring,  the  uidicators  overaU 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts  ..:....    -33.0        A  one-third  reduction  In  the  Treasury's     were  seen  pointing  to  growth  closer  to  the  2- 

borrowing  needs  during  FY   1988.  thereby     to-2.5%    range.    Post    writer    John    Berry 

Net  outlays 989.8     freeing  up  private  capital.  quoted  a  senior  Administration  economist: 

Of  19  spending  categories,  one-Income  A  decline  in  Interest  rates  over  what  they  "There  is  some  quickening  in  the  economy. 
Security-contains  programs  controUed  by  would  otherwise  be.  which  means  higher  but  it  is  not  solid  enough  to  get  your  hands 
the  course  of  the  economy.  And  that  catego-     purchasing  power.  on.  It's  the  same  as  we  ve  seen  the  last  two 

ry  has  stayed  within  the  fairly  narrow  range        The  Keynesian  argument  against  "cutting     years.  :u„„„i„„ 

of  $108-128  billion  during  FY  1982-86  (the  the  deficit  too  fast"  trivializes  the  extent  to  On  March  30  the  CBO  scorekeepmg 
Administration's  upbeat  assumptions  put  It  which  today  s  economy  U  overburdened  by  unit"  wrote  to  Senate  Budget  (Chairman 
at  J133  5  billion  in  FY  1990).  Most  of  the  runaway  government  spending  and  debt.  Chiles  to  report  that  FY  1987  outlays  were 
subfunctions  in  it  are  not  tied  to  GNP  or  Given  existing  debt-loads,  every  borrowed  $13.3  bUlion  above  the  budget  resolution, 
jobless  rates;  and  even  if  unemployment  dollar  of  spending  must  also  set  back,  to  revenues  $18.5  billion  under, 
werrto  drop  to  zero  percent,  the  related  some  degree,  private-sector  investment  op-  In  the  FY  1988  budget  debate.  Rep  BiU 
savings  would  be  less  than  $18  billion.  portunities  and  interest-rate  trends.  l^I^}  ^K^^Z^^J^^^T^'i^i^^^ 

So  the  conclusion  is  Inescapable:  What  If  $65  billion  In  spending  cuts  is  able  to  budget  which  coiJd  no*. '^f  '■^^t  which  we 
economic  growth  does  is  produce  revenues,  delete  a  point  or  two  from  the  GNP.  is  the  said  it  could  do.  We  said  it  would  deliver  a 
X?The^rof  the  budget  does  U  spend  opposite  true?  Would  increasing  outlays  by  deficit  of  $150  biUion-plus  By  the  tune  we 
those  revenues-not  according  to  the  level  $65  billion  raise  the  GNP  by  a  similar  are  done  this  year,  our  d*""^*!"  *>«  P^"^ 
of  GNP,  but  according  to  demographics,  amount?  If  the  answer  Is  that  It  wouldn't,  close  to  $200  biUion.  Just  .as  It  has  ^In 
transfer-payment  laws,  and  administrative  the  keynesian  argument  offered  by  the  old-  the  previous  four  years.  [Cong.  Record 
discretion.  line  economists  becomes  less  plausible.  It  is     Apr.  8,  1987;  p.  H  187SJ 
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Something  else  is  safe  to  say.  If  intellectu- 
ally-honest  people  do  not  unite  against  the 
deception  and  self-deception  that  dominate 
government  forecasting  and  budgeting,  the 
deficit's  powerful  friends  will  maintain  their 
commanding  heights.  The  nation  will  face 
further  public  confusion,  fiscal  default  and 
bureaucratic  manipulation,  all  of  which 
cant  help  but  produce  serious  economic 
consequences. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  Re- 
publican leader  for  recognizing  and 
granting  me  permission  to  speak  at 
this  point.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
jrlelds  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Bir.  President,  I 
understand  that  it  had  been  arranged 
for  Senator  Sahtord  to  speak  now. 
How  much  time  did  the  Senator 
desire? 

Mr.  SANFORO.  The  time  will  be 
yielded  by  the  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  that  request?  Hear- 
ing none,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Sahtord,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  probably  no  more  important  issue 
we  face  in  the  Congress  than  competi- 
tiveness and.  in  my  view,  no  better 
forum  in  which  to  discuss  it  than  this 
budget  debate. 

The  budget  is  the  context  in  which 
our  national  priorities  are  set.  It  is  as 
much  a  vision  as  it  is  a  document — a 
vision  bom  of  the  need  for  America  to 
diversify  and  reorient  its  economy, 
built  on  a  belief  in  the  importance  of 
education,  and  nurtured  by  programs 
that  will,  as  the  committee  report 
points  out.  "in  the  long  nm,  give  back 
more  than  they  take." 

If  we  in  this  country  are  again  going 
to  become  truly  competitive  with  our 
major  trading  partners,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  pursue  an  economic  power 
strategy.  It  is  a  strategy  that,  as  the 
distingtiished  chairman  himself  has 
pointed  out,  "will  raise  the  compe- 
tence and  efficiency  of  our  work  force, 
sustain  our  international  lead  in  crea- 
tivity, and  give  us  the  chance  to  win  in 
the  world  market."  This  is  a  national 
"turn-around"  budget.  We  are  once 
again  looking  to  the  future. 

It  will  not  be  easy.  Ideas  of  this  mag- 
nitude require  considerable  commit- 
ment and  hard  work  on  many  differ- 
ent fronts. 

In  education,  for  example,  we  must 
commit  ourselves  soon  to  improving 
the  quality  of  our  schools,  or  we  nm  a 
very  real  risk  of  falling  so  far  behind 
that  it  will  take  us  decades  to  recover. 
We  wiU  have  lost  that  much  ground. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  good  bit  of  data  that 
shows  we  are  already  falling  danger- 
ously behind  our  foreign  competitors 
in  many  areas  of  academic  achieve- 
ment. 

A  1982  I>epartment  of  Education 
study  showed  that  13  percent  of  Amer- 
ican adults  were  functionally  illiterate, 
while  in  Japan  illiteracy  is  virtually 


unhiiown;  and  this  despite  the  fact  to 
rea4  a  newspaper  the  Japanese  have 
to  Memorize  3,000  different  charac- 
ter* 

Between  1955  and  1983  the  number 
of  indergraduate  degrees  we  conferred 
in  egigineering  increased  from  roughly 
23,000  to  67,000.  In  Japan  over  the 
same  period,  the  number  of  under- 
graduate degrees  rose  from  less  than 
10,000  to  more  than  73,000. 

d  In  1984,  over  43  percent  of  the 
ral  degrees  in  engineering  that 
awarded   in   the   United  States 
to    nonresident    foreigners.    By 
it,     since     1980     the     average 
ber  of  Americans  receiving  doctor- 
grees  in  engineering  overseas  has 
bee4  only  12. 

V/k  are  also  falling  behind  in  other 
aresfs.  In  the  period  from  1973  to  1985, 
the  annual  rate  of  productivity  for  the 
entire  United  States  economy  was  0.4 
percent — one-eighth  the  rate  of  Japan, 
one-JFifth  that  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  one-quarter  that  of  Italy. 

It  is  time  for  Americans  to  roll  up 
theii-  sleeves  and  go  to  work.  As  a 
natim,  we  can  no  longer  rely  on  the 
ocea  ns  or  on  our  abundant  national  re- 
sour  ces  for  protection  against  foreign 
competition.  We  must  begin  to  rely 
mor;  on  the  abilities  and  imagination 
of  our  people  and  on  the  knowledge 
and  discoveries  they  are  able  to  pro- 
vide 

Put  simply,  our  challenge  Is  not  only 
to  improve  our  economic  competitive- 
ness but  to  make  our  entire  society 
more  competitive  as  well. 

Wt  must  also  invest  more  in  science 
and  research.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment continues  to  fund  about  half  of 
all  tjie  research  and  development  that 
goe^on  in  this  coiuitry,  but  an  increas- 
ing 4hare  of  what  we  spend  goes  to  de- 
fense. From  1975  to  1980  about  half  of 
all  liederally  funded  research  and  de- 
velopment went  to  defense;  by  1985  de- 
fense was  receiving  almost  75  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  research  and  devel- 
opment support  to  nondefense  agen- 
cies declined  sharply. 

This  cannot  continue. 

As.  we  look  to  the  Nation's  needs  in 
the  next  decade,  the  goals  of  improved 
productivity  and  a  more  competitive 
Am9-ican  society  will  require  a  larger 
t  of  the  Nation's  research  and 
opment  effort  to  go  to  basic  and 
ed  research. 

Our  Nation  must  be  armed  with  no 
less  (educational  software  than  it  has 
miliary  hardware.  We  must  again 
becopie  a  nation  of  strong  ideas  as  well 
as  a  tiation  of  strong  weapons. 

And  finally,  but  perhaps  most  im- 
portfuitly,  we  must  get  our  financial 
house  in  order. 

The  Reagan  administration's  budget 
polioies  have  been  nothing  short  of 
disastrous  for  our  Nation.  In  the  last  6 
yearp  alone,  our  Federal  deficit  has 
morf  than  doubled.  We  now  have  a 
debti  of  more  than  $2  trillion.  Interest 
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on  that  debt  hovers  around  $200  bil- 
lion a  yf ar,  and  annual  budget  deficits 
have  been  running  some  $200  billion. 
And  this  from  a  F»resident  who  has 
claimed  to  have  as  one  of  the  major 
legislative  goals  during  his  term  in 
office  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  1  As  in  past  years,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  sent  over  was  so  bad 
that  evfen  the  Republicans  will  not 
touch  it] 

We  cannot  wish  this  deficit  away,  as 
the  Prefident  apparently  would  have 
us  do.  "To  deal  responsibly  with  this 
Nation's!  long-term  structural  deficit 
will  require  an  imaginative  budget 
strategy]  aimed  not  only  at  reducing 
Federal  Ispending  but  also  at  creating 
new,  wep-paying  jobs,  new  markets  for 
our  goods,  and  new  opportunities  for 
our  people  to  grow. 

But  invagination  requires  something 
more  than  just  simple  budget  cutting. 
It  requires  a  set  of  priorities  around 
which  a  kiew  consensus  can  be  built— a 
consensi^s  built  of  belief  in  our  work- 
ers, belief  in  oiu-  coimtry,  and  above 
all  belief  in  our  future.  We  in  this 
Chamber— Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alilie— must  demonstrate  we  have 
the  vision  to  forge  such  a  consensus 
and,  more  importantly,  the  commit- 
ment to  make  it  work. 

The  bndget  resolution  submitted  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  offers  lis  a 
basis  upon  which  just  such  a  consen- 
sus can  te  built.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  it  their  strong  consideration. 

Mr.  Pnesident,  I  yield  the  time  back 
to  the  chairman. 

The  HRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GjRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  imaiiimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  chared  equally. 

The  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  ob  lection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  cl(  irk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  1  oil. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
12  minutes  off  of  my  time  on  the  biU 
to  the  I  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodo] 
is  recognized  for  12  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  let  nie  express  my  gratitude  to  my 
colleagu*  from  Florida,  the  distin- 
guished :hairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, imd  at  the  very  outset  com- 
mend hii  n  for  the  remarkable  job  that 
he  has  done  over  the  past  several 
months  n  bringing  to  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Ser^te  a  budget,  albeit  a  budget 


that  is  not  perfect  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination.  It  is  impossible  to 
fashion  or  create  such  a  vehicle  but 
nonetheless  it  is  a  budget  that  I 
happen  to  believe  is  a  balanced  budget 
that  takes  into  consideration  the 
needs  and  the  concerns  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  midst  of  a  time  of 
imprecedented  deficit. 

Over  the  period  of  coming  days,  we 
will  debate  not  only  the  substance  of 
this  particular  budget  but  also  what 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
submitted  to  us.  the  alternatives  that 
our  colleagues  from  the  other  side 
may  propose,  a  variety  of  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  to  either  add  or 
reduce  spending,  and  amendments 
dealing  with  revenues  and  the  like. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  the 
budget  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
did  so  because  I  believe  that  it  both 
confronts  the  sources  of  our  unprece- 
dented deficit  and  addresses  the 
future  needs  of  the  country.  I  think 
that  is  what  a  budget  ought  to  do.  An 
enormous  deficit,  as  we  all  know, 
cannot  be  assimied  away  by  unrealistic 
projections  about  future  economic  per- 
formance, or  illusory  savings  such  as 
certain  asset  sales  which  are  included 
in  the  President's  budget  that  artifi- 
cially reduce  the  deficit  in  the  first 
year  but  have  no  lasting  impact  at  all. 
That  is  merely  temporary  relief. 

The  chairman's  plan,  however,  with 
all  of  its  imperfections,  achieves  real 
savings  to  reduce  the  structural  deficit 
we  face  in  this  country.  As  we  are  aJl 
painfully  aware,  Mr.  President,  deficit 
reduction  is  not  a  1-year  exercise.  The 
chairman's  plan  is  a  long-range  pack- 
age which  eliminates  the  deficit  in  4 
years  while  establishing  explicit 
annual  deficit  reduction  goals  along 
the  way.  In  1988,  the  first  year  of  this 
plan,  the  deficit  would  be  reduced  by 
some  $37  billion,  which  is  consistent 
with  the  $36  billion  annual  reduction 
required  by  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  legislation:  legislation,  I  would 
point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  I  strong- 
ly supported  when  it  came  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the 
last  Congress. 

We  cannot  continue  to  finance  Gov- 
ernment spending  by  massive  borrow- 
ing. Under  the  Chiles  plan,  the  cur- 
rent spend-now-and-pay-later  ap- 
proach would  be  replaced  by  what  I 
have  advocated  for  many  years,  a  pay- 
as-you-go  system  which  would  result 
in  $100  billion  less  borrowing  from 
1988  to  1991  than  the  President's 
budget. 

I  share  the  chairman's  belief  that 
both  spending  cuts  and  revenues  must 
play  key  roles  in  the  deficit  reduction 
effort.  The  chairman's  plan  presents  a 
balanced  approach  to  deficit  reduction 
by  calling  for  50-percent  spending  cuts 
and  50-percent  revenue  increases  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  Over  the  4-year 
period  of  fiscal  years  1988  to  1991.  the 


budget  achieves  an  equal  one-third  re- 
duction from  revenue  increases,  do- 
mestic savings,  and  defense  savings. 
Without  additional  revenues,  includ- 
ing taxes,  the  forbidden  word  in  this 
Congress,  the  borrow  and  spend  pat- 
tern of  recent  years  will  continue.  Any 
realistic  budget  resolution  obviously 
must  include  revenues. 

The  Chiles  plan  includes  modest  rev- 
enue increases  in  1988  and  subsequent 
years.  These  revenues  are  designed  to 
reduce  borrowing,  and  not  to  Increase 
spending.  Thus,  the  chairman's  plan 
requires  $100  billion  less  in  borrowing 
than  the  President's  budget  for  1988 
to  1991. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  and  this  is 
most  important,  the  revenues  in  the 
Chiles  plan  are  actually  less  than 
those  in  the  President's  budget.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that.  The  Chiles  plan 
that  is  before  us  actually  calls  for  less 
revenues  than  the  President's  propos- 
al—less taxes  than  the  President's  pro- 
posal. 

The  President's  budget  calls  for 
more  than  $22.4  billion  in  new  taxes 
and  new  user  fees  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
The  ChUes  budget  calls  for  $18.5  bU- 
lion  in  revenue  increases  in  that  same 
fiscal  year.  Thus,  even  the  President 
recognizes  what  all  of  us  recognize  but 
refuse  to  talk  about:  the  impossibility 
of  meeting  our  deficit  targets  without 
some  combination  of  future  spending 
reductions  and  tax  revenues.  However, 
the  President  publicly  claims  that  he 
opposes  all  tax  proposals,  and  that  he 
will  veto  any  tax  bill  when  in  fact  his 
own  budget  calls  for  new  tax  revenues. 
Mr.  President,  I  support  the  chair- 
man's plan  because  I  believe  that  on 
balance  it  most  clearly  defines  the 
major  policy  priorities  which  will  best 
serve  this  country  over  the  next  4 
years.  That  is  an  essential  ingredient, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  any  budget  proposal 
that  comes  before  us:  not  only  what  it 
will  do  for  us  in  this  particular  year, 
but  what  it  will  do  for  this  country  in 
the  coming  years.  I  believe  that  this 
proposal,  the  chairman's  proposal, 
makes  sure  that  those  programs  which 
I  happen  to  believe  are  essential  to 
America's  future  will  receive  adequate 
funding,  that  those  programs  less  es- 
sential are  reduced. 

The  chairman's  plan  is  notable  for 
its  emphasis  on  strengthening  pro- 
grams that  will  help  enhance  our  na- 
tional competitiveness.  The  plan  pro- 
vides for  $3.4  billion  in  funding  in- 
creases for  initiatives  in  education,  sci- 
ence and  technology,  job  training,  and 
job  promotion.  I  agree  with  Chairman 
Chiles,  that  even  during  this  period  of 
austere  budgets  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  make  sound  investments  in  pro- 
grams that  promote  economic  growth 
and  enhance  competitiveness  in  the 
world  market. 

I  also  support  the  increased  funding 
in  the  Chiles  plan  for  such  high-priori- 
ty areas  as  welfare  reform,  AIDS  re- 


search, Medicaid,  homeless  support,  a 
catastrophic  health  program,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram, the  program  that  benefits 
women  and  infant  children.  These  are 
the  major  agenda  items  that  we  have 
before  us.  These  are  the  priorities  that 
this  Nation  has  to  face  if  we  are  to 
remain  strong  and  invest  in  our 
future. 

I  recognize,  as  I  said  at  the  very 
outset,  that  no  budget  is  perfect. 
Indeed,  the  chairman's  plan  contains 
some  proposals,  Mr.  President,  which  I 
do  not  support.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  fimding  levels  as- 
sumed for  community  and  regional  de- 
velopment programs,  specifically  the 
25  percent  in  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  Program  and  the 
10-percent  cut  in  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  Program. 

Frankly,  if  amendments  are  offered 
that  will  increase  some  spending  in 
those  areas,  and  there  is  a  revenue 
source  identified  for  it,  I  will  probably 
support  those  amendments.  But  I 
would  say  here  today  as  well,  that  if 
those  amendments  are  defeated  or  if 
those  amendments  are  not  offered,  I 
will  support  this  budget,  even  though 
those  programs  are  very  imi>ortant  to 
the  urban  areas  of  my  State. 

Connecticut  is  a  very  affluent  State. 
The  city  of  Hartford  ranks  as  the 
fourth  poorest  city  in  America.  The 
city  of  New  Haven  ranks  as  the  sev- 
enth poorest  city  in  America.  Despite 
the  affluence  of  my  State,  my  cities 
need  some  help.  My  State  can  do  some 
more,  but  I  happen  to  believe  that 
these  community  action  grants  are 
sound  programs  and  have  been  very 
important  to  oiu*  urban  areas. 

I  might  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  as  well  as  several  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Budget  Committee— in- 
cluding the  Presiding  Officer— worited 
to  try  to  restore  some  fimding  to  these 
vital  programs. 

I  want  to  express  to  the  chairman 
my  appreciation  for  his  willingness  to 
ameliorate  some  of  those  cuts  included 
in  his  first  mark.  However,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  the  adjustments  do  not 
go  quite  far  enough.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
urban  programs  have  been  cut  by 
more  than  their  fair  share  in  the  past 
6  years,  from  1981  to  the  present. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  this 
out  because  there  is  a  lot  of  miscon- 
ception about  the  reason  for  our  defi- 
cit. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  survey  were  done 
in  the  country  and  people  were  asked, 
"Why  is  it  that  we  have  a  deficit  that 
is  nmning  aroimd  $200  billion  a  year, 
a  national  debt  that  has  been  in- 
creased by  over  $1  trillion  in  the  past  6 
years?"  I  suspect  a  significant  percent- 
age of  people  in  this  country  would 
immediately  say  that  we  are  spending 
too  much  in  our  urban  programs,  too 
much  in  our  social  welfare  programs. 
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That  would  be.  I  think,  the  inunediate 
response. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  over  the  past  6  years,  the  budgets 
that  have  been  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  have  led  to 
reduced  spending  in  the  urban  areas  in 
this  country  by  some  65  to  70  percent, 
while  the  national  deficit  has  in- 
creased by  over  600  percent. 

So  the  notion  that  investing  in  our 
cities,  and  in  social  welfare  programs 
has  contributed  significantly  to  our 
deficit  is  just  untrue.  In  fact,  funding 
for  these  programs  has  been  reduced 
substantially  during  the  period  of  time 
that  our  deficits  have  increased. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course.  I  would 
add  that  while  these  budgets  have 
been  reduced  to  support  our  cities  and 
urban  areas,  the  demands  on  these 
cities  have  grown  stronger  and  the 
problems  increased. 

I  will  continue  to  support  funding 
for  these  urban  programs.  But  I  would 
not  say  to  my  colleagues  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  that  despite 
their  importance.  I  would  reject  a 
budget  even  though  it  does  not  fully 
meet  the  concerns  that  I  have  in  this 
certain  area.  I  would  not  reject  this 
budget  for  those  reasons. 

I  would  also,  Mr.  President,  point 
out  that  I  support  additional  funding 
for  children's  programs.  During  the 
best  of  times,  we  have  not  done  a  very 
good  job  to  enhance  the  lives  of  our 
children.  America's  children  need  our 
attention.  It  is  worth  making  an  in- 
vestment in  their  behalf:  that  should 
be  obvious. 

We  must  make  an  investment  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  healthy  babies 
and  increasing  the  number  of  healthy 
pregnancies.  We  must  make  an  invest- 
ment in  early  childhood  education  and 
in  the  Headstart  programs.  We  must 
support  the  women's  infant's,  and  chil- 
dren's programs  that  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  those  goals. 

Study  after  study  has  shown  that  an 
investment  of  money  in  these  pro- 
grams retiuns  far  more  to  the  Treas- 
ury than  the  cost  of  running  these 
programs,  not  to  mention  the  benefits 
of  improved  health  and  education  it 
bestows  upon  infants,  children,  and 
families. 

If  America  truly  wants  to  be  com- 
petitive in  the  next  century,  we  must 
have  healthier  children  and  better 
educated  children  to  take  our  place  in 
society. 

I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  two  statistics  that  I  think  say 
more  than  all  the  speeches  and  all  dis- 
cussions about  funding  of  children's 
programs  in  this  country. 

We  have  the  imique  distinction 
among  all  industrialized  nations  in  the 
world  today  of  being  the  only  industri- 
alized nation  on  the  face  of  this  Earth 
that  has  as  the  poorest  sector  of  its 
population  its  children.  We  are  tied 


for  1 20th  place  in  the  world  in  infant 
mortality  statistics. 

I  find  that  incredible  to  believe,  that 
in  tjie  midst  of  affluence  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  history  of  man,  this  great 
Natfon  and  the  strongest  Nation  on 
thelface  of  this  Earth  should  be  tied 
for  Both  place  in  infant  mortality,  that 
we  should  rank  at  the  bottom  of  all  in- 
du^rialized  nations  in  having  children 
as  the  poorest  sector  of  its  population. 

Hbw  can  anyone  stand  up  and  talk 
about  a  strong  America  in  the  21st 
century  knowing  simultaneously  that 
those  who  will  be  charged  for  bearing 
that  burden  are  growing  up  as  the 
poorest  sector  of  a  population  in  an  in- 
dustrialized country  that  ranks  at  the 
bottom  of  all  industrialized  nations? 

lA.  President,  let  me  speak  briefly, 
if  1 1  can,  about  the  other  side  of  this 
bu<Ket,  the  defense  side. 

Iidr.  President,  again,  like  all  of  my 
colleagues  here,  I  support  keeping  this 
country  strong.  Those  of  us  from  my 
home  State  of  Connecticut  are  deeply 
pro^d  of  our  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  country.  While 
my  {State  is  a  small  State,  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  major  parts 
of  pur  defense  arsenal  today.  Ova 
modem  submarine  fleet,  our  jet  en- 
gines, our  helicopters,  our  tank  en- 
gine are  just  some  of  the  Connecticut 
products  that  make  us  a  stronger 
natt>n. 

lose  of  us  who  are  from  that  State, 
pride  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
ibuted  to  the  defense  of  our 
itry  for  200  years.  We  have  been 
as  the  I*rovision  State,  going 
bacit  to  the  Revolutionary  War  when 
Jonathan  Trumbull  and  others  con- 
tribfited  significantly  in  terms  of  food 
and:  supplies  to  the  Revolutionary 
Army  of  George  Washington. 

Si  ice  that  time  forward,  we  have 
conlributed  significantly  in  that 
regs  rd.  We  are  proud  of  that  contribu- 
tion 

A1  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
wou  d  tell  you  that  given  the  recent 
recc  rd  of  drastic  cuts  in  domestic  pro- 
grams, we,  from  Connecticut,  who  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  this  country  in  defense  pro- 
curement, also  understand  that  no 
budget  can  be  considered  to  provide  a 
fair  sharing  of  the  burden  of  deficit 
reduction  that  does  not  also  include 
savings  in  defense. 

UBder  the  Chiles  plan,  defense 
speijding  would  be  some  $6.9  billion  in 
1988  and  $83.6  billion  over  the  next  4 
yea^s.  Defense  outlays  would  continue 
to  rise  imder  the  Chiles  plan  but  at 
slower  growth  rates  than  those  in 
recent  years. 

T^e  Chiles  plan  provides  for  $284 
billibn  in  defense  outlays  in  1988,  and 
the  total  of  $1.2  trillion  over  the  next 
4  y<  ars.  That  ought  not  to  be  consid- 
eret  skimping  on  defense  spending. 

T<i  be  spending  $1.2  trillion  under 
this  plan  over  the  next  4  years  ought 


to  be  ^clequate  funding  for  the  De- 
fense Eiepartment  and  others  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  needs  of  this 
country! 

I  happen  to  believe  that  these 
amoimtf  are  sufficient  for  sustaining 
improv*nents  in  the  U.S.  defense  pos- 
ture, resulting  from  the  trillion-dollar 
military'  buildup  in  the  early  1980's. 

In  re<}ent  years,  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  identified  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  defense  savings  that 
can  be  ipplied  toward  enhancing  the 
defense  programs  without  large 
annual  increases  in  the  defense  budget 
itself.     I 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  President, 
our  budj^et  ought  to  be  a  national  se- 
curity budget.  However,  we  must  un- 
derstand what  national  security  means 
in  both  domestic  and  foreign  terms. 

Over  tjhe  past  several  years,  we  have 
concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  the 
weapons  race.  In  doing  so,  I  happen  to 
believe  ihat  we  neglected  to  a  danger- 
ous degree  the  other  races  which  we 
are  in  a^d  trying  to  win.  These  include 
the  race  to  maintain  and  enhance  the 
quality  ^f  life  in  this  country;  the  race 
to  improve  the  economic  growth  of 
this  Nation;  the  race  to  become  com- 
petitive; the  race  to  better  education 
in  this  country;  the  race  against  AIDS, 
the  moit  frightening  disease  in  the 
history  of  mankind;  the  race  to  restore 
our  bas|c  infrastructure  in  this  coim- 
try;  the  irace  against  poverty;  the  race 
against  mf ant  mortality;  and  so  on. 

They  are  also  part  of  this  Nation's 
race,  as  well  as  the  arms  race. 

Certainly,  these  are  races  that  also 
will  determine  how  strong  this  country 
is.  If  wfe  do  not  win  those  races,  I 
would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
merely  winning  a  race  in  terms  of  mili- 
tary buildup  will  not  make  this  Nation 
a  stronger  country.  We  will  suffer  if 
we  failjto  invest  in  hmnan  develop- 
ment and  those  other  elements  that 
society  ipust  have. 

I  would  argue  that  history  teaches 
us  that  Rations  have  crumbled  because 
of  their  unwillingness  to  support  those 
needed  programs  within  a  nation  and 
have  fallen  to  outside  aggressors  be- 
cause of  that  weakness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  i  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  ohdection? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing nona.  the  Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DDDD.  As  I  indicated  earlier, 
the  Chiles  plan  is  not  perfect.  Howev- 
er, I  support  it  because  it  begins  to 
make  the  hard  choices  essential  to  def- 
icit redaction  and  soimd  long-term 
economic  growth.  It  recognizes  our  Na- 
tion's priorities — education,  science 
and  technology,  job  training,  job  pro- 
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urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  this 
budget  carefully,  to  understand  that  it 
does  present  us  with  a  balanced  ap- 
proach that  will  put  us  on  a  glidepath 
to  reducing  deficits  and  investing  in 
this  coimtry's  needs,  not  only  for  fiscal 
1988  but  throughout  the  remaining  4 
years  for  which  this  budget  allocates 
funding. 

We  must  send  a  message  to  the 
American  people  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  serious  about  defi- 
cit reduction  and  serious  about  making 
the  hard  choices  and  setting  the  prior- 
ities to  ensure  a  better  future  for  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BANEsl  is  recognized  for  10  mintues. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  resolution  has  been  described 
simply  and  accurately  as  "a  plan  set- 
ting out  broad  spending  and  revenue 
targets,  to  be  implemented  later  in 
separate  budget  reconciliation  and  ap- 
propriations bills."  Because  the  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1988,  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  48,  is  a  simi  of 
many  parts,  each  intricately  connected 
with  the  others,  the  debate  now  un- 
derway will  for  the  most  part  be  nar- 
rowly focused— on  the  details  of  the 
resolution  pending  before  us,  on  the 
trade-offs  possible  or  desirable,  on  the 
constraints  imposed  by  the  extraordi- 
nary budget  deficits  which  are  a  lam- 
entable consequence  of  the  policies  of 
the  past  6  years. 

To  vote  on  budget  proposals  is  to 
make  decisions  which  can  carry  with 
them  long-term  implications.  A  budget 
should  not  be  a  sterile  exercise;  it  is 
rather  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  limi- 
tations imposed  by  the  realities  of  the 
present  with  the  longer  term  require- 
ments— and  aspirations — of  the 
Nation.  The  ramifications  of  the  fiscal 
year  1988  budget  will  extend  well 
beyond  the  1988  fiscal  year.  With  diffi- 
cult and  complex  choices  before  us,  it 
Is  important  to  step  back,  however 
briefly,  to  consider  the  broader  ques- 
tions of  goals  and  policies  which 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
budget  debate.  We  ignore  these  broad- 
er questions  at  our  peril. 

It  was  to  ensure  consideration  of  the 
broader  perspective  that  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins Act,  enacted  in  1978. 
amended  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
to  stipulate  that  in  both  Houses 
"there  shall  be  a  period  of  up  to  4 
hours  of  debate  on  economic  goals  and 
policies." 


That  legislation  was  introduced  and 
championed  in  the  Congress  by  our 
late  distinguished  colleague,  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey,  and  led  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Augustus 
Hawkins,  who  continues  to  serve  with 
great  distinction  in  that  body,  where 
he  is  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

One  of  the  purposes  specified  by  the 
Budget  Act  was  the  establishment  of 
"national  budget  priorities;"  in  addi- 
tion, the  act  specified  that  in  each 
House  the  report  accompanying  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  shall  in- 
clude "the  economic  assumptions  and 
objectives  which  underlie  each  of  the 
matters  set  forth  in  such  concurrent 
resolution  and  alternative  economic 
assumptions  and  objectives  which  the 
committee  considered."  But  the 
Budget  Act  focused  on  the  objectives 
underlying  "each  of  the  matters  set 
forth"  in  the  budget  resolution,  and 
not  on  the  objectives  underlying  the 
resolution  itself.  Humphrey-Hawkins 
provided  the  framework  for  that 
broader  review. 

At  no  time  in  the  12  years  since  pas- 
sage of  the  Budget  Act  has  it  been 
more  important  for  us  to  address  the 
question  of  underlying  goals  and  poli- 
cies, to  undertake  the  broad  review 
which  the  Himiphrey-Hawkins  Act 
called  for.  We  live  today  in  a  pro- 
foundly changed  and  changing  eco- 
nomic environment,  where  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  a  rising  U.S. 
standard  of  living  will  depend  on  the 
ability  of  the  American  economy  to 
perform  effectively  in  the  internation- 
al economy.  Recent  trends  in  the 
international  performance  of  the 
American  economy  raise  urgent  ques- 
tions about  our  ability  to  compete  in 
world  markets.  The  U.S.  merchandise 
trade  deficit  last  year  reached  an  un- 
precedented $170  billion.  A  massive 
inflow  of  capital  from  abroad  has  fi- 
nanced these  extraordinary  deficits, 
and  because  we  have  nm  these  large 
trade  deficits  over  the  last  few  years 
America  has  gone  from  being  the 
world's  largest  creditor  nation  to  being 
the  world's  largest  debtor  nation.  We 
are  now  a  debtor  nation  for  the  first 
time  in  65  years. 

The  erosion  in  our  international  po- 
sition has  been  so  pronounced  and  so 
deep  that  even  the  1987  report  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers acknowledged  that  "the  trade  bal- 
ance has  deteriorated  against  virtually 
all  major  trading  partners  and  in  vir- 
tually all  major  product  categories." 

To  recover  the  ground  lost  in  the 
past  6  years  will  take  many  years.  Our 
current  debtor  status  means  that  even- 
tually we  wiU  have  to  turn  our  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  into  a  surplus  to 
pay  off  the  debts  accumulated  in  the 
past  several  years.  If  this  is  to  be  ac- 
complished without  reducing  our 
standard  of  living,  we  must  do  more 


now  to  build  a  strong  and  competitive 
economy. 

We  must  therefore  focus  on  the 
question  of  economic  growth— in  both 
the  United  States  and  world  econo- 
mies. The  recent  record  with  respect 
to  growth  is  disappointing  at  best.  Last 
year  real  GNP  in  the  U.S.  grew  only 
2.5  percent,  while  output  in  the  entire 
industrialized  world  grew  only  2.4  per- 
cent. For  this  year  the  consensus 
among  private  forecasters  is  that  U.S. 
GNP  will  grow  by  a  sluggish  2.4  per- 
cent, while  the  IMF  has  revised  its  es- 
timates downward  to  predict  growth  in 
the  indiistrialized  world  at  only  2.25 
percent. 

At  home  sluggish  growth  has  clearly 
undesirable  consequences,  among 
them  the  following: 

Slow  growth  aggravates  the  sharp 
disparities  between  regions  in  the 
United  States,  many  of  which  have 
had  a  very  difficult  time  in  this  eco- 
nomic recovery; 

Slow  growth  makes  more  difficult 
the  already  difficult  process  of  adjiist- 
ment  to  TvpiA  and  fundamental 
changes  in  the  economy; 

Slow  growth  leaves  an  unacceptably 
high  proportion  of  American  workers 
unemployed,  or  employed  part-time  in- 
volimtarily,  or  even  relegated  to  the 
category  of  "discouraged  workers" 
who  have  given  up  hope  of  ever  find- 
ing a  job  and  left  the  job  market  en- 
tirely. By  the  end  of  1986  the  civilian 
unemployment  rate,  which  rose  during 
the  last  recession  to  nearly  11  percent, 
had  just  about  retiuned  to  the  1980 
level— 7  percent  as  against  7.1  percent. 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  that  unemployment  figure,  stuck  at 
what  is,  by  any  measure,  an  unaccept- 
ably high  level.  In  March  of  this  year, 
with  civilian  unemployment  at  6.6  per- 
cent, 7.9  million  willing  workers  were 
unable  to  find  jobs  in  the  American 
economy.  Another  5.5  million  willing 
workers  were  working  part  time,  not 
because  they  chose  to  do  so  but  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  find  full- 
time  employment.  An  estimated  1.2 
million  Americans  were  officially  clas- 
sified as  "discouraged  workers"— out 
of  the  job  market,  having  given  up 
hope  of  finding  a  job  in  our  apparent- 
ly prosperous  society. 

Bringing  down  the  unemployment 
rate  has  hardly  been  a  major  accom- 
plishment of  the  current  recovery. 
What  success  there  has  been  is  rela- 
tive: relative  to  the  double  digit  rates 
of  1982  and  1983;  from  September 
1982  through  June  1983  the  rate  actu- 
ally exceeded  10  percent— for  the  first 
time  since  1940— peaking  at  10.7  per- 
cent in  November  1982. 

The  current  rate,  while  clearly  an 
improvement  over  the  recession  fig- 
ures, is  barely  better  than  it  was  in 
1980.  when  it  was  7  percent.  In  other 
words,  the  economy  has  been  running 
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hard  for  nearly  7  years  simply  to  avoid 
lOBiiig  ground. 

While  there  can  be  debate  over  the 
definition  of  "fuU  employment."  there 
can  be  no  complacency  over  the  per- 
formance of  the  economy  when  it 
comes  to  providing  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  aU  our  people  in  all  re- 
glims  of  the  country.  The  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  enacted  at  a  time  of  vivid 
personal  memories  of  the  hardships  of 
the  depression  and  in  the  face  of  the 
challenge  of  the  postwar  era,  explicit- 
ly recognised  "full  employment  and 
production"  as  primary  national  objec- 
tives. The  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act 
reaffirmed  that  recognition. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  for 
every  percentage  point  reduction  in 
the  emplojonent-unemployment  rate, 
an  estimated  $40  billion  comes  off  the 
deficit  That  is,  if  the  unemployment 
rate  today  were  at  5  percent  instead  of 
hovering  close  to  7  percent,  we  would 
benefit  roughly  $80  billion  in  dealing 
with  the  deficit  question,  and  the 
Nation  would  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
increased  production  which  would 
flow  from  the  millions  of  people  who 
would  be  worlcing  instead  of  sitting 
idle. 

Sluggish  growth  abroad  means  ever 
greater  pressure  on  UJS.  domestic  mar- 
kets by  foreign  producers.  For  the  past 
several  years  the  United  States  has  of- 
fered the  world's  only  rapidly  growing 
market.  Faster  growth  abroad,  in  both 
the  industrialized  and  developing  na^ 
ticms.  will  help  ease  the  process  of  re- 
ducing the  United  States  trade  deficit 
and  also  the  West  German  and  Japa- 
nese trade  surpluses — of  restoring  the 
necessary  balance  to  the  world  trading 
S3rstem.  In  the  absence  of  stronger 
growth,  trade  frictions  and  the  associ- 
ated economic  and  political  tensions 
will  grow  more  severe. 

More  vigorous  growth,  a  more  com- 
petitive economy  and  expanding  em- 
ployment are  objectives  that  can  and 
must  be  sought  concurrently.  One 
cannot  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
another.  If  they  are  to  be  achieved, 
however,  careful  attention  must  be 
paid  to  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

In  addressing  current  budget  issues, 
the  goals  for  the  future  must  be  kept 
in  mind  as  we  focus  on  today's  diffi- 
cult choices.  A  commitment  to  prudent 
investments  is  essential  in  a  number  of 
pivotal  areas— among  them  education, 
job  training  and  retraining,  health,  re- 
search and  developing  and  physical  in- 
frastructure, all  of  which  represent  in- 
vestments in  building  the  future 
strength  of  our  economy.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  develop  policies  consistent 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  with 
our  long-term  objectives  for  the  econo- 
my. The  solution  must  be  in  seeking 
those  objectives. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today,  as  we  consider  the  budget  reso- 
lution it  is  especially  important  to 
raise  the  question  of  our  long-range 


goals.  More  than  another  other  single 
piede  of  legislation,  the  budget  is  the 
reflection  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
medt's  goals  and  priorities.  This  year, 
as  t|ie  Senate  begins  work  on  a  com- 
prehensive trade  and  competitiveness 
package,  it  is  especially  crucial  to  ex- 
amine those  long-range  goals  and  pri- 
orities. 

Otie  of  our  long-range  economic 
goak  should  be  restoring  the  economic 
competitiveness  of  American  industry. 
Mu^h  has  been  said  about  competitive- 
nesa.  The  term  has  come  to  mean 
maqy  things  to  many  people.  What- 
eveit  we  may  think  of  the  term,  we 
keep  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of 
ititiveness  is  to  raise  America's 
rd  of  living.  According  to  the 
Commission: 

Competitiveness  is  the  degree  to  which  a 
nation,  under  free  and  fair  market  condi- 
tiona  produces  goods  and  services  that  meet 
the  t^t  of  international  markets  while  si- 
multaneously maintaining  and  expanding 
the  real  incomes  of  its  citizens. 

Miny  equate  our  problems  in  com- 
petitiveness with  our  trade  deficit. 
Trace  is  a  major  problem.  Our  mer- 
chaidise  trade  deficit  in  1986  was  $170 
billii>n.  an  increase  of  20  percent  over 
the  'deficit  in  1985.  Our  current  ac- 
couiit  deficit  climbed  in  1986  to  $140 
billion  from  a  record  $118  billion  in 
1985.  Even  more  worrysome.  our  past 
trade  surplus  in  high-teclinology  goods 
has  disappeared— in  1986  high-technol- 
ogy igoods  trade  went  into  deficit  for 
the :  irst  time. 

H<  wever.  the  problem  facing  Amer- 
ica i  I  not  simply  a  trade  deficit  but  the 
decl  ne  in  America's  standard  of  living. 
Rea  wages  in  manufacturing  declined 
by  4  3  percent  from  1973  to  1985.  The 
median  real  family  income  decline 
about  5  percent  between  1973  and 
1985l  High  real  wages  can  only  be  sus- 
tained by  high  productivity.  Yet,  pro- 
ductivity growth  in  the  United  States 
se  only  1  percent  between  1976 
1986— in  Japan  productivity 
bh  averaged  almost  3  percent  and 
>rea  almost  6  percent. 

CcKnpetitiveness  is  not  just  trade, 
but  I  includes  technology,  human  re- 
souipes,  capital  formation,  and  inter- 
national economic  policy. 

Technology  is  another  area  of  con- 
cemL  U.S.  nondefense  R&D  expendi- 
tures remain  well  below  both  Japan 
and  West  Germany.  As  a  result,  more 
of  our  technology  comes  from  abroad. 
The  percentage  of  U.S.  patents  re- 
ceived by  U.S.  residents  has  decline 
from  almost  80  percent  in  1965  to 
atx>i|t  55  percent  in  1986. 

Inj  human  resources,  the  problems  in 
education  is  especially  worrysome.  A 
survfey  of  reading  skills  foimd  that  less 
than  half  of  American  17-year-olds 
perfbrmed  at  higher  than  basic  or  in- 
temiediate  levels. 

In  capital  formation,  America  has 
beccpie  the  world's  largest  debtor 
nation.  We  continue  to  finance  our 
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Issues  of  Third  World  debt  and 
international  economic  policy  coordi- 
nation are  also  important  to  the  con- 
tinuing economic  development  of  our 
Nation.  Our  domestic  policy  toward 
competitiveness  must  be  coordinated 
with  our  international  economic  poli- 
cies. America's  competitiveness  rests 
on  a  heailthy  and  growing  world  econo- 
my.        I 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  our  com- 
petitiveness problems  could  go  on.  To 
begin  to  correct  these  problems,  we 
must  make  the  goal  of  restoring  our 
economic  competitiveness,  with  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of 
living,  a  [major  priority  of  our  econom- 
ic policjit.  But  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  competitiveness  is  a  long-term 
concern.  It  Is  not  something  we  will 
solve  overnight.  Competitiveness  will 
require  our  continuing  attention,  espe- 
cially during  the  consideration  of  this 
and  futiB-e  budgets. 

The  imESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatorirom  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  aa  much  time  as  the  distin- 
guished I  Senator  from  Wyoming  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  PllOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  WfiiAJOiP.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  m>m  Wyoming  being  so  gra- 
cious, I  Itnow.  patiently  waiting  on  the 
floor.     I 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  commend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland, 
who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  for  taking  the  initi- 
ative to  hold  this  colloquy.  The  Con- 
gressionil  Budget  Act  of  1974.  in  fact, 
requires  that  there  be  a  debate  on  eco- 
nomic goals  and  policies  following  the 
presents  bion  of  opening  statements  on 
the  first)  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget.  Never  has  such  a  debate  been 
more  lurgent  than  today. 

Of  course.  Congress  understood 
when  tl^e  Budget  Act  was  adopted 
that  enactment  of  a  congressional 
budget  would  have  profoimd  effects 
on  the  economy  and  that  it  is  of  fun- 
damental importance  to  continually 
review  and  remain  aware  of  economic 
goals  and  policies  during  consideration 
of  the  Federal  budget. 

I  coul4  not  agree  more  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague's  statements 
about  the  Federal  deficit.  The  impor- 
tance of  [the  deficits,  in  the  context  of 
present  economic  conditions,  cannot 
l>e  overemphasized. 

Many  of  the  most  serious  economic 
problem!  can  be  traced  to  dissaving  by 
the  Federal  Government.  AU  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  incredible  increase  that 
has  occu  rred  in  the  national  debt.  The 
debt  has  gone  from  $1  to  $2  trillion  in 
alK)ut  5  ^ears.  and  may  well  exceed  $3 
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trillion  by  1989.  The  Federal  deficit, 
which  has  also  climbed  to  alarming 
heights  in  the  past  5  years,  may  be 
edging  downward.  But  I  want  to  stress 
the  words  "may  be." 

If  interest  rates  continue  to  increase, 
the  interest  on  the  national  deficit  will 
climb  and  offset  much  of  our  efforts 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  I  have 
calculated  that  an  increase  in  interest 
rates  of  1.5  percent  would  cancel  the 
administration's  proposed  fiscal  year 
1988  spending  cuts  by  about  $15  bil- 
lion. 

It  is  my  own  view  that  rapid  rollback 
of  the  Federal  deficit  is  not  the  most 
important  thing  in  economic  policy 
today— it  is  the  only  thing.  The  fact  is 
that,  given  the  age  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic recovery,  we  are  in  a  race  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  before  the 
next  recession.  The  deficit  could  climb 
to  the  $300  to  $400  billion  range  if  the 
next  recession  occurs  before  substan- 
tial progress  in  reducing  the  deficit 
has  been  achieved. 

I  do  not  believe  the  economic  goals 
of  fuU  employment,  balanced  growth. 
and  international  competitiveness  are 
attainable  so  long  as  the  Federal  defi- 
cit is  at  a  dangerous  level.  It  is  from 
this  perspective  that  I  assess  budget- 
ary proposals. 

I  do  not  advocate  cutting  all  Federal 
programs.  Indeed,  there  is  justification 
for  increasing  some  programs.  But  the 
overall  trend  must  be  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  Federal  deficit.  I  would  sup- 
port an  increase  in  Federal  revenues 
so  long  as  the  increase  is  dedicated  to 
reducing  the  deficit. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  as  much  time  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  de- 
sires. 

I  tell  the  Senate  from  our  side  I  un- 
derstand that  Senator  Wilson,  the 
Senator  from  California,  desires  to 
speak  following  Senator  Wallop.  We 
have  no  other  Senators  who  desire  to 
speak  in  the  near  future  so  it  is  Sena- 
tor Chiles,  the  chairman  and  my  in- 
tention after  those  two  speeches  to 
ask  that  the  Senate  go  in  recess  until 
about  1:30  and  we  are  trying  to  arrive 
at  a  time  certain  for  a  vote  on  the 
pending  Chiles  amendment. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  once  again 
amused  by  the  propensity  of  this  body 
to  focus  on  anything  but  what  is  in 
front  of  us.  Slow  growth,  et  cetera,  can 
be  a  topic  of  interest,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  solved  by  this  budget.  Defense  of 
America  is  not  resolved  by  the  single 
announcement  of  a  dollar  figxu^  over 


the  next  4  years,  but  only  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  that  figure  to  the  needs 
and  sustainability  of  strength,  of 
troops  and  readiness,  and  advance  nec- 
essary to  the  survival  of  freedom  and 
democracy  in  this  country.  So  Sena- 
tors talk  grandly  of  cabbages  and 
kings,  but  certainly  not  of  the  budget. 
There  is  no  doubt,  indeed  there  is 
certainty  in  the  mind  of  this  Senator, 
that  the  budget  is  a  disaster  and  the 
budget  process  is  on  the  verge  of 
chaos.  Indeed,  I  suspect  the  verge  has 
been  passed  and  cliaos  is  now  omni- 
present. 

The  budget  resolution  imder  debate 
is  a  disaster  both  from  a  national  per- 
spective and  particularly  it  is  a  disas- 
ter for  Western  States  as  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico  so  coherently  ex- 
plained. 

I  have  a  parochial  problem  that  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  with  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

While  the  resolution,  on  the  whole, 
ignores  fiscal  responsibility,  what 
budget  reductions  that  are  proposed 
are  totally  and  highly  irresponsible. 
The  budget  resolution  has  targeted 
the  Western  States  for  the  harshest 
cuts.  My  State  of  Wyoming,  that  of 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  Colorado. 
Nevada.  Arizona,  and  all  other  West- 
em  States  will  find  nothing  to  cheer 
or  support,  in  this  budget  resolution. 

On  the  macrolevel.  the  total  impact 
of  the  Chiles  plan  on  the  Western 
States  for  fiscal  year  1988  will  be 
budget  cuts  of  $554  million.  For  the 
Eastern  States,  programs  that  are  spe- 
cific to  that  area  will  have  cuts  of  $7 
million.  Thus,  for  every  cut  of  $1  in 
spending  in  the  East,  the  West  will 
have  to  bear  cuts  of  about  $80.  Over 
the  next  4  years,  the  East  will  face 
cuts  of  $228  million,  while  the  West 
will  have  $3.1  billion  in  cuts.  At  best 
the  West  will  have  budget  cuts  a  little 
more  than  10  times  those  faced  by  the 
Eastern  States. 

Some  might  think  that  there  Is  a  lot 
of  fat  out  West  and  that  these  cuts  are 
somehow  or  another  appropriate.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  just  the  con- 
trary. These  are  lean  times  in  the 
Western  States.  Louisiana  has  the 
highest  unemployment  levels  in  the 
Nation,  and  Western  States  such  as 
Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  Wyoming  are 
not  very  far  behind.  The  reductions  in 
Federal  spending  most  often  involve 
western  lands  which  are  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Western 
States  cannot  tax  the  land  nor  the 
products  coming  off  of  these  lands. 
This  is  a  luxury  which  has  been  re- 
served to  the  Eastern  States  which  do 
not  have  a  Federal  presence  except  in 
enclaves  such  as  Washington,  DC— 
which  is  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

Let  me  walk  through  just  one  and 
there  are  many  of  the  proposed  cut- 
backs affecting  my  region  of  the  coun- 


try. This  is  budget  function  850,  re- 
ceipt payments  to  the  States.  Some 
might  think  this  is  a  slush  fund  re- 
placing general  revenue  sharing.  The 
truth  is  that  receipt  payments  to  the 
States  are  payments  for  resources  re- 
moved from  the  lands  in  each  State. 
Unlike  States  of  the  East  and  those 
east  of  the  Mississippi  the  Western 
States  cannot  simply  find  some  means 
of  applying  ad  valorem  or  severance 
taxes  to  these  depleted  resources.  We 
cannot  because  the  lands  are  Federal 
lands,  and  the  States  cannot  tax  the 
Federal  Government.  To  resolve  this 
inequity,  the  Federal  Government  is 
required  by  law  to  share  the  revenues 
from  these  resources  with  the  States 
where  the  resources  were  located.  The 
receipt  payments  are  not  a  Federal 
gift  to  the  States.  The  largess  of  the 
East  to  the  Western  States.  They  are 
an  obligation  because  we  supply  the 
services  of  law  enforcement,  of  fire, 
and  civil  requirements  to  these  lands. 

We  educate  the  children  of  these 
employees,  we  provide  police  services 
and  fire  services  to  these  lands.  The 
funds  are  State  funds  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  simply  returning  the 
funds  to  the  States.  This  is  not  a  Fed- 
eral appropriations  to  the  States,  and 
their  local  governments.  It  is  a  statu- 
tory obligation  created  by  the  sale  of 
natural  resources  in  a  particular  State. 
Yet,  the  Chiles  plan  would  cut  these 
fimds  which  actually  belong  to  the 
States  as  part  of  the  facade  of  meeting 
the  deficit  reduction  targets  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act. 

This  resolution,  the  Chiles  plan,  is  a 
measure  that  no  Western  Senator,  re- 
gardless of  party,  can  vote  for  without 
harming  his  or  her  State.  It  is  a  plan 
with  nothing  but  ill-will  for  the  West. 
It  is,  in  fact,  regional  warfare!  It  would 
overthrow  a  carefully  constructed  re- 
lationship between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  going  back 
almost  a  century.  Ignoring  this  inter- 
governmental partnership  is  another 
attack  on  the  principle  of  federalism 
and  States'  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  a  bad  plan,  and  there  are 
other  bad  plans  with  this  budget.  It  is 
bad  for  the  Western  States,  but  it  is 
also  bad  for  the  budget  process.  It 
must  really  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President.  I  began  by  saying 
that  the  budget  process  is  in  shambles. 
Look  at  this  procedure— the  Budget 
Committee  did  not  report  one.  but 
four  budget  resolutions  to  the  Senate. 
Presimiably,  we  thought  we  might  pro- 
vide Senators  with  a  menu  of  budgets 
to  suit  everyone's  tastes.  In  reality,  the 
committee  has  presented  us  with  four 
unpalatable  choices.  We  either  vote 
for  higher  taxes  and  more  Govern- 
ment spending,  with  the  exception  of 
our  defense  and  national  survival,  or 
we  vote  to  ignore  our  deficit  reduction 
targets.  Then  any  vote  we  cast  is  irre- 
sponsible. Yet.  by  some  incorrigible 
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and  devious  device.  Senator  Chiles 
would  cloak  us  in  "deemed"— to  use 
the  vernacular  word— responsibility. 
Deemed  by  whom,  one  might  ask? 
Deemed.  I  say.  by  the  craven  action  of 
majority  vote,  where  the  supermajor- 
ity  demanded  by  a  law,  that  we  all  pro- 
claimed wonderful  last  year,  which 
was  passed. 

We  have,  perhaps,  one  last  opportu- 
nity, somewhere  along  the  line,  to 
bring  the  budget  process  under  control 
and  reduce  deficits.  By  May  15.  we 
have  to  pass  a  debt  ceiling  extension 
to  fund  the  Federal  debt  of  $2  trillion. 
I  cannot,  and  most  Americans  cannot, 
imagine  what  that  figure  means — $2 
trillion.  Some  would  have  us  measure 
dollar  biUs  stacked  to  the  Moon  and 
back  and  some  would  have  us  do  all 
kinds  of  things,  but  it  is  beyond  com- 
prehension to  all  of  us  what  that 
means,  except  that  it  means  that  we 
are  not  doing  what  we  all  set  out  to  do. 

Now.  with  the  direction  we  are 
taking     with     the     proposed     Chiles 
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It  is  a  budget  of  midgets;  yet  even 
midgets  can  have  courage.  Those  are 
not  the  midgets  who  offer  this  to  us. 
This  is  a  budget  which  we  really  must 
loot  at  carefully.  It  pits  regions  of  the 
country  against  each  other.  It  de- 
creases and  debilitates  America's  de- 
fense. It  removes  our  projected  pres- 
ence and  ability  to  react  to  world  solu- 
tions. It  removes,  even  more  impor- 
tantly, our  ability  to  influence  global 
solutions  to  identifiable  problems.  It 
denies  us,  as  a  government,  that  op- 
portunity. It  holds  that  in  the  hands 
of  ijolitical  opportunism  operating  day 
to  day  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  whether  in  the  Senate  or  in 
the  [House. 

Itjis  my  hope  that  somehow  or  an- 
other in  this  process— it  is  not  my  ex- 
peciation— that  we  come  to  grips  with 
wh4t  is  presented  to  us  and  deal  with 
it  a^  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with  and  go 
back  and  do  the  job  that  Gramm- 
Ru<}man-Hollings  tells  us  to  do  and 
not  j  deem  our  responsibility  met  by  a 
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Mr.  VILSON.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor fron)  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  really  imagine  that  the  Senate  is 
debating  this  measure  and  that  it  has 
come  tOj  us  in  the  fashion  that  it  has. 
We  are]  all  familiar  with  the  ancient 
story  aiout  the  child  who  cried  out 
that  the  emperor  wore  no  clothes. 
Here  we  are  saying  effectively,  by  the 
substitution  of  a  completely  different 
set  of  ^onomic  assumptions,  do  not 
say  that;  he  really  does  have  clothes. 
You  jus  cannot  see  them.  Or  it  is  as 
though  la  recipe  for  a  cake  called  for 
butter  but  instead  the  cook  has  only 
lard.  But  assuring  his  guests  that  in 
fact  the  lard  is  really  butter,  he  goes 
ahead  and  makes  the  cake,  and  it  does 
not  tasCe  quite  the  same,  but  we  are 
supposed  to  say  that  it  is  a  fine  cake. 
Or  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  anal- 
ogy is  to  say  that  it  is  as  though  there 


budget  resolution,  that  debt  will  con-    manrity.  But  if  it  is,  in  fact,  the  pur-    were  a  gaping  hole  in  the  middle  of 


tinue  to  climb,  not  at  a  reduced  rate 
but  at  an  accelerated  rate  on  what  we 
said  we  were  going  to  impose  upon  us 
by  the  discipline  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  but  which  we  deem  not  to  be 
our  responsibility  anymore. 

If  we  were  to  pass  this  resolution  it 
will  be  a  formal  declaration  that  the 
100th  Congress — that  is  a  nice  round 


pos(  I  of  this  Senate  to  raise  the  deficit 
$34  billion,  let  us  take  the  supermajor- 
ity  hat  we  required  of  ourselves.  Let 
us  ake  the  process  that  we  crowed 
abo  it  but  a  year  ago  as  putting  us  on 
the  road  for  national  resolution  of 
huge  deficits  and  an  inability  to  cope 
with  ever-rising,  and  ever-functional 
dimensions    of    expenditures    in    this 


the  floor  of  a  room,  that  while  we 
worry  for  fear  that  someone  may 
stumblejand  fall  and  iixjure  themselves 
falling  ipto  that  hole,  instead  we  have 
simply  addressed  that  hazard  by  liter- 
ally papering  it  over. 

Well,  of  course,  the  danger  continues 
to  exist; and  the  danger  is  to  the  tax- 


luuin  i^ongress — inai  is  a  nice  rouna    aimensions    oi    expenaitures    m    tnis    payer,    hot    just    today's    but    to    the 
figure,  the  100th  Congress— will  have    couiitry  that  have  no  relationship  to  a    future  generations  whose  future  we 


surrendered  to  the  deficit  and  is  at  the 
same  time  in  the  process  of  surrender- 
ing to  worldwide  advances  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Marxist  revolution. 
With  what  do  we  intend  to  resist  it 
when  defense  declines  below  Carter 
levels?  With  what  will  we  resist  it 
while  visions  of  global  solutions  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  are 
denied  to  the  executive  branch  and 
held  in  Congress  for  momentary  reac- 
tion to  politically  popular  initiatives? 

Not  a  foreign  aid  carefully  designed 
to  expand  and  enhance  the  U.S.  pres- 
ence here  and  there  in  the  world  on  a 
policy  basis,  but  on  the  momentary 
passing  of  a  popular  political  whim 
that  might  arise  at  some  moment  in 
time  that  catches  the  fancy  of  this 
body,  that  has  little  to  do  with  the 
overall  presence  and  projection  of  U.S. 
forces  and  power  in  the  world. 

The  budget  lacks  a  vision  of  America 
in  the  world.  It  cannot  conceive  of 
American  policy,  only  American  reac- 
tion. It  is  budget  without  national 
hope.  It  is  a  budget  of  venal  political 
self-interests,  no  defense,  no  policy, 
high  tax,  and  self-indulgence  unwor- 
thy of  America.  That  is  the  hallmark 
of  this  resolution.  It  is  unworthy  of 
those  who  went  before  us  and  it  is  de- 
bilitating to  those  who  must  succeed 
us.  Some  day,  somewhere  along  the 
line,  the  United  States  must  come  to 
grips  with  national  responsibility,  na- 
tional purpose,  and  American  presence 
in  the  world. 


plaii  and  only  a  relationship,  one,  to 
reelection  and,  two,  to  popular  politi- 
cal moments. 

ISt.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Uk.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
red  to  speak  for  about  10  or  15 
ites.  He  is  unavoidably  detained 
.  few  moments. 

there  is  no  one  else  desiring  to 
speik,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  He  will  be  here  shortly.  That 
is  our  last  speaker  that  I  luiow  of 
durtng  this  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  the  time  to  be  equal- 
ly divided? 

U!^.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  unanimous 


are  mortgaging  as  we  continue  to  leave 
the  deficit  unaddressed.  That  will 
happen  kf  we  say  this  hole  really  does 
not  exKt.  Well,  the  danger  is.  of 
course,  that  we  will  faU  through  it  be- 
cause the  economic  assumptions  of 
this  entire  budget  that  the  distin- 
guished I  Senator  from  Florida  has  of- 
fered is  something  that  is  false.  But 
what  is  real  in  it  in  addition  to  the 
danger  fthat  I  have  described  is  an- 
other %ry  specific  danger  because 
while  it  peelcs  to  increase  spending  in  a 
variety  pf  ways,  it  achieves  some  fic- 
tional balance  in  the  budget,  or  rather 
it  achieves  some  fictional  target  level 
toward  deficit  reduction  by  savaging 
defense  spending. 
And  it  is  that  aspect  that  I  wish  to 


conlent  the  time  on  the  quorum  call    concentrate  upon.  Mr.  President,  for 


be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  that  is  the  order. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

rA-.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  'unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
outjobjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mt.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yielp  off  the  resolution  as  much  time 
as  tlie  jimior  Senator  from  California. 
Senator  Wilson,  desires  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sen  \toT  from  California  is  recognized. 


just  a  l|ew  moments  hoping  to  point 
out  to  colleagues  on  the  floor  who  are 
seriously  concerned  with  our  credibil- 
ity at  r  time  when  we  seek  serious 
arms  reduction.  There  are  many  col- 
leagues who  worry  as  to  whether  or 
not  our  military  credibility  will  war- 
rant our  being  able  to  achieve  those 
reductidns  and  still  retain  credibility  if 
we  in  fact  reduce  the  nuclear  arsenal 
with  which  the  superpowers  confront 
one  ano  Dher  in  Europe.  There  is  grave 
concern  on  the  part  of  many  that  we 
have  let  unaddressed  the  imbalamce 
in  conviintional  superiority  which  the 
Warsaw  Pact  threatens  our  NATO 
allies  wi  bh. 


The  amount  of  cut  in  this  proposed 
budget  to  our  defesne  spending  is 
simply  not  a  matter  that  we  can  shrug 
off  l}ecause  for  the  past  2  years,  Mr. 
President,  this  Congress  has  imposed 
real  declines  upon  defense  spending— 
real  declines  of  almost  7  percent  below 
the  fiscal  year  1985  level.  This  year,  if 
we  were  to  follow  the  House  and  the 
Chiles  budget,  will  mark  the  third  con- 
secutive year  that  we  have  engaged  in 
a  real  decline  in  negative  growth  for 
America's  defense.  Specifically  how 
much?  Well,  the  Chiles  proposal 
threatens  to  cut  $14.7  billion  in  out- 
lays from  our  defense  request  for  1988, 
and  of  course  the  House  proposal  is 
even  more  irresponsible.  It  would  cut 
even  more.  $16.6  billion.  And  a  cut  of 
$16  billion  in  outlays  can  work  an  un- 
limited amount  of  mischief  in  a  varie- 
ty of  ways  as  a  threat  to  our  overall 
credibility  in  terms  of  national  securi- 
ty. 

Now  let  me  take  a  few  moments  to 
point  out  not  fictional  horrors  but  the 
realities  that  we  are  confronted  with  if 
in  fact  we  have  to  swallow  these  in- 
credible and  irresponsible  defense 
spending  cuts.  I  doubt  that  anybody 
on  this  floor  favors  reductions  in  force 
structure.  I  doubt  there  are  very  many 
people  here  who  wish  to  cut  pay  at  a 
time  when  we  recognize  that  we 
should  be  increasing  pay  for  the  mili- 
tary, increasirtg  benefits,  or  otherwise 
we  cannot  realistically  expect  to  com- 
pete at  a  time  of  an  All  Volunteer 
Force  for  the  kind  of  young  men  and 
women  that  we  expect  to  provide  a 
quality  military  force.  We  will  drop 
further  and  further  behind  the  private 
sector.  We  will  not  be  paying  tmything 
like  comparable  wages  or  benefits,  and 
we  will  lose  that  competition.  There  is 
no  mystery,  and  no  great  suspense. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  asked  for  is 
that  we  do  things  either  to  manpower 
or  to  procurement  or  to  research  and 
development  that  quite  literally 
threaten  to  cripple  our  ability  to  main- 
tain a  credible  defense  force.  Specifi- 
cally, in  1988  our  prior  year  obliga- 
tions, those  things  for  which  we  have 
already  entered  into  a  contractual  ob- 
ligation, total  $117.5  billion.  It  is  40.6 
percent  of  our  total  DOD  outlays.  Now 
if  we  decide  we  are  going  to  cut  in  that 
area,  Mr.  President,  it  does  not  make  a 
great  deal  of  sense.  It  is  perhaps  the 
worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  because. 
No.  1.  we  will  not  get  what  we  are  al- 
ready obliged  to  pay  for  and.  second, 
we  have  remained  obliged  to  pay  for  it. 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  contract  dam- 
ages for  breach  of  contract.  So  we  do 
not  get  the  goods  but  we  have  to  pay 
what  the  contractor  was  reasonably 
expected  to  win  as  profit.  That  is  a 
doubtful  bargain.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body thinks  that  would  be  a  wise  thing 
to  do. 

I  doubt  also  that  we  think  that  it 
would  be  a  very  smart  thing  in  a  time 
when  this  floor  is  a  buzz  of  talk  of 


readiness,  combat  readiness,  oper- 
ational readiness,  to  totally  debilitate 
any  hope  we  might  have  of  maintain- 
ing or  achieving  a  greater  readiness. 
What  we  are  talking  about  in  terms  of 
readiness.  Mr.  President,  has  to  do 
with  training.  It  has  to  do  with  live 
fire  exercises.  It  has  to  do  with  main- 
tenance of  aircraft,  of  tanks.  It  has  to 
do  with  all  of  the  operational  require- 
ments, all  of  the  support  for  our 
combat  forces,  and  that  does  not  come 
free.  It  does  not  even  come  cheap.  It 
costs  $9.9  billion,  almost  $10  billion— 
3.5  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1988 
DOD  outlays. 

If  I  were  to  suggest  we  do  that,  there 
would  be  an  outcry  from  many  on  this 
floor  that  such  cuts  would  in  fact  be 
irresponsible,  and  that  would  be  true. 
And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  unhappily  ob- 
vious alternatives  to  which  we  may  be 
forced  to  turn  if  we  adopt  the  Chiles 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  get  into 
elaborate  detail  but  we  do  not  have 
time.  But  if  you  look  at  just  three 
areas  of  the  defense  budget,  pay,  prior 
year  obligations,  those  for  which  we 
are  already  on  the  horn  legally,  and  if 
you  look  at  the  operational  require- 
ments so  that  we  can  have  some  hope 
of  maintaining  readiness,  if  you  take 
all  of  those  and  say  those  really  are 
unwise,  we  should  not  consider  those, 
those  have  to  be  considered  off  limits 
as  we  seek  ways  to  cut  defense  spend- 
ing, then  it  is  my  unpleasant  duty  to 
inform  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
we  do  not  have  a  whole  lot  left  in  the 
way  of  options— only  about  10.4  per- 
cent of  the  Defense  Department 
budget  or.  in  outlays,  roughly  $30.2 
billion.  That  is  all  that  remains  when 
you  set  aside  those  other  things  that 
are  so  unwise  to  cut. 

Let  us  just  take  half  of  that  gap.  Let 
us  take  $16  billion.  That  is  what  the 
House  budget  would  require  we  cut. 
and  the  Chiles  budget  is  essentially 
the  same,  though  it  is  slightly  less. 

One  thing  we  can  do  is  eliminate  all 
procurement  in  fiscal  1988.  We  could 
just  terminate  procurement  of  air- 
craft, ships,  missiles,  tanks,  wheeled 
vehicles,  ammunition,  all  of  the  so- 
called  other  procurement  items,  which 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  armed  services. 

People  would  say.  "But  that  is  un- 
thinkable; it  is  just  a  drastic,  draconi- 
an  cut  that  would  leave  us  in  an  un- 
tenable position."  It  would  also.  I 
might  add,  save  us  less  than  $13  billion 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  1988  spending.  But 
what  it  would  do  is  it  would  so  under- 
mine our  credibility  that  it  would  be  a 
virtual  invitation  to  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  look  not  to 
next  year  but  to  about  10  years  from 
now  when  we  have  foresaken  all 
thought  of  modernization  and  they 
are  at  such  marked  advantage  that  we 
really  cannot  say  in  good  faith  to  our 
young  men  and  women.  "Tes,  we  are 


aslung  you  to  stand  ready  to  go  to  war. 
but.  admittedly,  in  inferior  tanks,  in 
inferior  aircraft  whose  combat  per- 
formance does  not  really  offer  you 
much  of  a  chance  to  survive  against 
the  superior  Soviet  aircraft  and 
tanks." 

I  do  not  think  that  many  people  on 
this  floor  are  willing  to  do  that. 

To  avoid  it,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
to  engage  in  what  is  called  moderniza- 
tion. We  do  not  spend  as  much  as  I 
think  we  should  on  research  and  de- 
velopment, to  see  to  it  that  we  do  not 
come  to  that  sorry  past.  And  yet,  if  we 
were  to  decide,  well,  the  easy  way,  the 
path  of  least  resistance  to  meet  our 
obligations  under  the  Chiles  budget,  is 
to  simply  cut  research  and  develop- 
ment, we  would  wipe  out  76  percent  of 
the  R&D  accounts,  if  we  look  to  R&D 
to  absorb  the  blow. 

This  would  mean  terminating  virtu- 
ally every  major  undertaking  in  re- 
search and  development,  and  that.  Mr. 
President,  is  to  invite  catastrophe.  It  is 
to  invite  extortion  in  about  10  years' 
time,  when  our  disadvantage  is  so 
marked,  so  clear,  that  we  are,  in  fact, 
clearly  incapable  of  winning  a  war  on 
any  grounds  in  any  theater. 

Or  we  could  simply  terminate  all 
new  starts.  aU  the  controversial  pro- 
grams. We  could  say.  whether  in  pro- 
curement or  R&D,  we  just  will  not 
begin  on  things  like  modernization  of 
our  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
program.  We  will  forget  the  strategic 
defense  initiative.  We  will  simply  say, 
yes.  it  is  better  to  save  lives  than  to 
avenge  them;  that  it  would  be  a  won- 
derful thing  if  we  could  really  make 
implausible  a  Soviet  first  strike 
against  the  United  States,  but.  gosh, 
we  cannot  do  that. 

We  would  have  to  terminate  Asap. 
the  C-17  transport  that  is  necessary 
for  us  to  have  any  lund  of  honest  ex- 
pectation that  we  can  attain  the 
master  aircraft  plan. 

It  would  mean  that  we  would  have 
to  give  up  on  fighter  modernization 
and  even  fighter  production. 

The  advanced-technology  fighter  we 
would  simply  consign  to  the  realm  of 
wished-for  dreams,  and.  of  course, 
when  we  do  so.  we  would  be  saying  to 
our  fighter  pilots  in  the  future.  "Gee. 
we  are  terribly  sorry,  but  when  you 
scramble,  it  wiU  be  with  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  in  an  ancient  aircraft  of 
ancient  design,  of  inferior  avionics,  in- 
ferior dogfighting  capability." 

I  do  not  want  to  say  that  to  young 
men  and  women  who  we  ask  to  serve 
in  the  armed  services.  I  do  not  want  to 
say  that  we  cannot  develop  an  ade- 
quate force  of  Trident  II  submarines, 
which  will  offer  us  the  Itind  of  mobili- 
ty in  our  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile program  that  will,  in  fact,  provide 
the  Idnd  of  deterrent  that  wUl  be  very 
credible  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  pre- 
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venting  them  from  engaging  in  first 
strike. 

Tou  know,  the  tragic  thing  about  all 
this.  ICr.  President,  is  that  doing  many 
of  these  things  that  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, which  I  hope  my  colleagues 
wlU  recognize  to  be  an  unthinluible 
mistake,  would  reduce  the  defense 
bu<teet  by  about  $38  billion  in  budget 
authority,  but  only  about  $8.2  billion 
in  outlays,  and  we  would  still  have  an- 
other like  amount,  another  $8  billion 
plus,  that  we  would  have  to  find  else- 
where. 

I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  could  possibly  countenance 
anything  so  irresponsible. 

By  the  way,  if  anybody  is  wondering 
how  were  we  able  to  engage  in  spend- 
ing cuts  in  the  past,  well,  let  me  let 
you  in  on  what  is  probably  not  a  secret 
to  anybody  who  has  watched  these  de- 
bates in  prior  years.  We  have  done  it 
by  gimmiclcs,  like  moving  a  payday 
from  one  fiscal  year  into  the  next  and 
save  $2.2  billion.  We  have  done  it  by 
accounting  sleight  of  hand.  It  has 
been  no  secret.  But  it  has  made  adjust- 
ments which  legsJly.  if  not  substan- 
tively, allow  us  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 

And  we  have  done  other  things.  We 
have  required  contractors  to  bear  up- 
front costs  of  tooling.  We  have  man- 
dated a  change,  an  unwise  one,  in 
progress  payments  to  save  a  billion 
dollars.  We  may  save  a  billion  dollars 
by  driving  some  people  out  of  business, 
particularly  the  small  business  con- 
tractors who  are  an  essential  part  of 
our  Defense  E^stablishment. 

And  what  we  have  done  does  not 
achieve  credibility,  but  what  we  have 
done  is  use  up  all  Uie  gimmicks,  all  the 
accounting  sleight  of  hand.  Now  we 
are  faced  with  the  grim  reality  that 
without  any  further  financing  adjust- 
ments what  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do,  if  we  adpot  the  ChUes  budget,  is  so 
savagely  and  irresponsibly  cut  defense 
spending  that  if  there  is  any  clear  un- 
derstanding of  its  import  we  wiU  make 
recruiting  very  difficult  because  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us,  in  good  faith,  to 
say  to  the  young  men  and  women  of 
America,  "Not  only  do  we  expect  you 
to  stand  ready,  but  we  are  not  able  to 
give  you  what  you  deserve  as  we  ask 
you  to  take  the  field  in  defense  of 
American  liberty  and  that  of  our 
allies.  That  is  the  best  that  technology 
can  afford." 

That  is  what  we  have  done  in  the 
past.  We  have  never  asked  young 
American  men  and  women  to  don  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  without 
having  the  assurance  that  they  were 
going  to  be  equipped  with  the  best.  We 
have  never  asked  them  to  risk  their 
lives  without  the  assurance  that  the 
risk  would  not  be  an  undue  one. 

Now  we  are  saying  the  risk  is  enor- 
mously magnified.  We  are  saying. 
"The  countermeasures  that  are  being 
developed  by  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 


ive  any  counter  on  our  side,  not 
,use  it  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  our 
tec|mology.  not  because  we  are  tech- 
nologically incapable  of  giving  you  the 
best,  but  because  the  Chiles  budget  re- 
quires that  in  order  to  engage  in  other 
spending  of  a  much  lesser  priority,  we 
are;  going  to  simply  so  dramatically 
shcl-ten  defense  spending  that  the  risk 
is  a  1  you." 

K  r.  President,  that  is  unconscion- 
abl !.  It  is  not  something  that  any 
Metnber  of  this  body  could  in  good 
fai^,  with  clear  understanding  of 
wh&t  he  or  she  is  doing,  possibly  vote 
for. 

T  le  level  that  we  are  being  asked  to 
vot :  for  would  prune  tis  back  so  far 
that  it  would  take  us  back  to  the 
dlsi  [lal  days  when  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  this  body  in  the  last  years  of 
the  Carter  administration  there  was  a 
sen  K  of  ourtrage  because  we  had 
acl^teved  a  hollow  Army,  an  inad- 
equate Navy.  It  was  very  clear  then. 
Mr]  President,  that  we  were  in  very  se- 
rio^  jeopardy  of  encouraging  our 
alii  is  to  breach  their  obligations  with 
us  uid  to  seek  to  cut  their  own  deal 
witi  the  Soviet  Union  so  that  they 
mii  ht  be  the  last  that  the  tiger  would 
eat 

\  T.  President,  there  is  an  infinite 
boc  y  of  detail  that  we  could  go  into, 
but  it  is  beside  the  point.  The  basic 
pot  Its  I  have  made.  Others  on  this 
flo<ir  will  follow  me,  I  am  sure,  and 
wll  seek  to  reemphasize  in  one  par- 
ticular or  another  the  lack  of  wisdom 
he  policy  that  is  compelled  by  the 
ition  of  the  Chiles  budget.  There 
no  words  that  can  adequately  ex- 
how  dangerous  it  would  be  for  us 
lo  so.  So  there  are  two  very  compel- 
lini  reasons  to  vote  against  the  Chiles 
amendment. 

Iffie  first  is  that  it  is  phony.  The  dls- 
cu^ion  of  these  economic  assump- 
tiojks,  choose  your  own  analogy,  is  pa- 
pering over  a  gaping  hole  in  our  floor; 
and,  second,  it  is  asking  us,  or  more  ac- 
itely  the  young  people  of  America 
we  are  asldng  to  serve  in  an  All 
iteer  Force  in  our  defense,  to  do 
ith  hopelessly  inadequate  equip- 
it,  hopelessly  inadequate  living 
Iditions. 

[want  no  part  of  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
^t,  and  I  intend  to  have  no  part  of 

thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
)r. 

[r.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

"the  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ce^ed  to  call  the  roll. 

WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
lous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scitided. 

"the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 
the  ne: 
or  so 
tions  gi 
ence 

In 
ager  oi 


Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimpus  consent  that  the  calling  of 
the  quotum,  which  I  will  next  suggest, 
be  equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  that  is  the  order. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.   9YRD.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
>us  consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 
IBSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
;tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

YRD.   Mr.  President,  during 

hour  or  hour  and  15  minutes 

ere  will  probably  l>e  consulta- 

on  off  the  floor  with  refer- 

he  budget. 

event,  I  am  told  by  the  man- 
this  side— and  it  seems  to  l>e 
agreeaUle  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
also— that  the  Senate  could  very  well 
stand  in  recess  for  1  hour  and  15  min- 
utes. R|ither  than  recess,  I  will  there- 
fore a^  unanimous  consent  that  I 
speak  oiit  of  order  for  as  much  time  as 
I  may  require  on  one  of  my  series  of 
statements  with  reference  to  the  histo- 
ry of  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  will  be  uti- 
lizing tlie  time  of  the  Senate  rather 
than  jiBt  spending  it  for  a  quorum  or 
for  a  recess.  And  so.  acting  on  the  sug- 
gestion] of  the  manager  of  the  budget 
resolutipn,  who  has  recommended  that 
te  perhaps  stay  in  recess  until 
k,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ay  speak  out  of  order  and  that 
utilize  time  equally  charged 
against  both  sides.  I  have  cleared  this 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  as  well. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
will  be  I  he  order,  hearing  no  objection. 
The  r  lajority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  E  YRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  I  "resident,  recently  I  spoke  on 
the  sulibect  of  the  treaty  powers  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  under  the  Constitution. 

Toda^  I  shall  speak  on  the  subject, 
"U.S.  Senate  Rejection  of  Treaties." 
This  win  be  a  brief  survey  of  past  in- 
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U.S.  SEHATK  REJECTION  OF  TREATIES: 
A  BfUEF  STTRVET  OF  PAST  INSTAHCES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Constitution,  the  Senate  has  a  vital 
role  in  the  mailing  of  treaties.  Article 
II,  section  2  (2)  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent "ihall  have  Power,  by  and  with 
the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  Treaties,  provided  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  concur." 

Although  they  are  negotiated  by  the 
executive  branch,  treaties  may  not 
enter  into  force  and  t>ecome  binding 
on  th.i  United  States  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Intemi  .tional    agreements    concluded 


by  the  executive  branch  and  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  are  classified  in 
the  United  States  as  executive  agree- 
ments, not  as  treaties,  a  distinction  of 
domestic  significance  only.  Interna- 
tional law  regards  each  mode  of  inter- 
national agreement  as  binding,  what- 
ever its  designation  imder  domestic 
law.' 

When  treaties  are  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  has  several  options 
for  action.  The  Senate,  itself,  does  not 
ratify  treaties.  It  may  vote  on  whether 
or  not  to  authorize  ratification  of  the 
treaty  and,  depending  on  whether  a 
two-thirds  majority  votes  in  favor  or 
not,  approve  or  reject  the  treaty  as  it 
has  been  submitted.  It  may  make  its 
approval  conditional  by  including  in 
the  resolution  of  ratification  amend- 
ments to  the  text  of  the  treaty,  reser- 
vations, understandings,  interpreta- 
tions, declarations,  or  other  state- 
ments. This  leaves  to  the  President 
and  the  other  countries  involved  deci- 
sions as  to  whether  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions and  changes  in  the  legislation, 
renegotiate  the  provisions,  or  abandon 
the  treaty.  Finally,  the  Senate  may 
take  no  definitive  action,  leaving  the 
treaty  pending  in  the  Senate  until 
withdrawn  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent or,  occasionally,  at  the  initiative 
of  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  my  statement  today 
is  to  identify  past  occasions  when  the 
Senate  has  exercised  its  role  in  the 
treaty-making  process  in  such  a  way 
that  treaties  never  entered  into  force. 
It  distinguishes  among  instances  in 
which  treaties  were  (a)  rejected  in  a 
Senate  vote;  (b)  approved  with  condi- 
tions subsequently  refused  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  or  other  coiuitries;  and 
(c)  never  voted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  case  of  most  treaties  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate,  it  has  given  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  and 
the  ratification  has  subsequently  been 
signed  and  deposited  by  the  President. 
From  1789  through  1986,  the  Senate 
approved  more  than  1,500  treaties,  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  the  treaties 
submitted  to  it.'  Only  20  treaties  have 
been  rejected  by  a  Senate  vote  because 
they  failed  to  receive  the  required  two- 
thirds  majority  (listed  below  in  section 
A).  Most  often,  the  Senate  has  simply 
not    voted     on     treaties     that    were 


■  For  a  discuBsion  of  the  issue  of  executive  agree- 
ments, see  Treaties  and  Other  International  Agree- 
ments: The  Role  of  the  United  States  Senate:  a 
Study  prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, U.S.  Senate,  by  Congressional  Research 
Service,  Library  of  Congress.  Washington,  G.P.O., 
1B84.  318  p. 

'  Counts  of  treaties  and  treaty  actions  may  vary 
because  of  differing  methods  and  Judgments,  such 
as  whether  to  count  a  protocol  to  a  treaty  as  a  sepa- 
rate treaty.  Prom  1789  through  March  31,  1979.  ac- 
cording lo  the  Department  of  State,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved 1,393  treaties.  Prom  1979  through  March  31, 
1986,  the  Senate  approved  131  treaties,  based  on 
the  legislative  activities  reports  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  for  the  96th.  97th,  and 
98th  Congress  and  the  Committee  calendar  for  the 
99th  Congress.  This  totals  1.524  treaties  approved 
by  the  Senate  throughout  its  history. 


deemed  by  the  leadership  not  to  have 
sufficient  support  within  the  Senate 
for  approval. 

At  this  point,  I  call  attention,  as  an 
example  of  what  may  happen,  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  treaties  pres- 
ently on  the  Executive  Calendar.  The 
first  is  a  treaty  with  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  limi- 
tation of  underground  nuclear  weapon 
tests,  and  the  protocol  thereto,  com- 
monly luiown  as  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  The  second  treaty  is  a 
treaty  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  on  underground  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  and 
the  protocol  thereto,  commonly 
known  as  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explo- 
sions Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  those  treaties  were  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  February  27  of 
this  year. 

Before  Reykjavik,  last  October,  the 
President  committed  himself  to  the 
Congress  to  support  these  two  treaties 
as  a  first  order  of  business  when  the 
Congress  convened  anew  this  year  as 
the  100th  Congress.  Before  going  to 
Reyltjavik,  the  President  requested 
the  Congress  to  remove  certain  lan- 
guage that  had  been  added  to,  I  be- 
lieve, a  continuing  resolution  by  the 
House,  which  he  felt  constituted  re- 
strictions that  would  bind  his  hands 
during  the  summit  meeting  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev  at  Reykjavik. 

That  was  a  meeting,  of  course,  which 
was  not  admitted  to  as  being  a  summit 
meeting.  In  the  President's  own  words, 
it  was  a  base  camp  on  the  way  to  the 
summit— a  summit  that  wasn't  a 
siunmit.  But  any  time  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sits  down  with  the 
leader  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  is  a 
summit.  Call  it  anything  else,  if  you 
wish;  it  is  a  sunmiit.  It  involves  the  top 
leaders  in  both  countries. 

So  the  President  asked  the  Congress 
to  remove  those  restrictions;  and  he 
made  a  commitment  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  Congress  would  remove  those  re- 
strictions, which  essentially  would  t>e 
binding  on  him,  would  tie  his  hands  at 
Reykjavik— he  then  would  support  the 
approval  of  the  ratification  of  these 
treaties  by  the  Senate,  with  verifica- 
tion language  added. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
added  the  verification  language  that 
the  administration  wanted  with  the 
treaties,  but  the  President  has  not 
given  his  support  to  the  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  ratification  of  these  trea- 
ties. I  have  urged  him  to  do  it.  I  have 
talked  with  him  personally.  I  have 
written  him  a  letter.  To  date,  that 
letter  has  not  been  answered. 

I  took  a  copy  of  it  to  the  White 
House  and  presented  it  personally  to 
the  President  and  was  promised  a  re- 
sponse, and  to  this  date  I  have  not  re- 
ceived a  response. 

My  position  is  that  if  the  President 
does  not  support  these  two  treaties 


that  are  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  if 
he  does  not  support  them  in  compli- 
ance with  his  own  commitment  and 
his  own  promise,  I  cannot  hope  to  get 
a  two-thirds  vote  on  this  floor,  because 
we  are  not  going  to  have  the  support 
of  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  If  the 
President  will  not  support  the  treaties. 
I  cannot  deliver  a  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  only  54  votes  here  on 
this  side,  even  if  I  am  able  to  get  them 
all. 

So  I  need  help  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  need  help  from  the  Presi- 
dent. That  Is  where  the  buck  is  sup- 
posed to  stop,  at  his  desk,  and  he  has 
made  the  commitment,  but  he  has  not 
kept  his  promise. 

It  may  very  well  turn  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  two  treaties  that  are 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  at  this  t'me 
will  turn  out  to  t>e  two  treaties  that 
will  not  have  been  voted  on  because 
the  leadership  deemed  that  they 
would  not  have  sufficient  support 
within  the  Senate  for  approval. 

I  do  not  want  to  call  up  those  two 
treaties  and  have  them  rejected  be- 
cause of  failing  to  deliver  a  two-thirds 
vote  for  their  approval. 

As  I  say,  most  often  the  Senate  has 
simply  not  voted  on  treaties  that  were 
deemed  by  the  leadership  not  to  have 
sufficient  support  in  the  Senate  for 
approval. 

In  most  cases  these  treaties  have 
eventually  been  withdrawn.  Of  the 
many  treaties  ^}proved  by  the  Senate 
with  amendments,  reservations,  under- 
standings, or  interpretations,  43  never 
entered  into  force  because  the  reserva- 
tions or  amendments  were  not  accept- 
able either  to  the  President  or  to  the 
other  country  or  countries  party  to 
the  treaty  (listed  below  in  section  B). 

The  Senate  may  very  well  ^prove 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty;  yet,  the 
President  may  afterwsu'ds  decide  that 
he  does  not  want  to  go  forward  with 
the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  That 
would  end  the  matter. 

There  have  been  at  least  85  treaties 
that  were  eventually  withdrawn  be- 
cause the  Senate  never  took  final 
action  on  them  (listed  below  in  section 
C).  In  addition,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  currently  has  29 
treaties  on  its  calendar  that  have  been 
pending  for  more  than  three  years 
(listed  below  in  section  D). 

When  treaties  are  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
they  may  remain  in  the  committee  for 
years.  Treaties  are  not  required  to  be 
resubmitted  at  the  beginning  of  each 
new  Congress  and  there  have  been  in- 
stances in  which  treaties  have  been 
submitted  and  have  lain  dormant 
within  the  conunittee  for  years,  even 
decades  without  action  being  taken 
thereon. 
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Senate  action  is  not  the  only  reason 
that  various  treaties  signed  by  the 
United  States  have  remained  "unper- 
fected  treaties"  and  never  entered  into 
force.  In  some  cases  treaties  have 
never  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  al- 
though they  have  been  signed.  In 
others,  the  ratification  process  has  not 
been  completed  by  the  President,  as  I 
indicated  a  moment  ago,  even  though 
the  Senate  has  given  its  approval.  In 
still  other  cases,  treaties  have  not  en- 
tered into  force  because  of  actions  of 
other  nations. 

A.  TREATIES  RXJKCTED  BT  THE  SENATE 

Following  is  a  brief  description  of 
the  instances  in  which  treaties  were 
voted  upon  but  failed  to  receive  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  the  Senate.*  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  analyze  reasons  for 
the  defeats.  It  would  usually  be  diffi- 
cult to  separate  factors  involving  exec- 
utive-legislative tension,  personal,  fac- 
tional and  partisan  politics,  and  argu- 
ments on  the  merits  of  or  philosophy 
embodied  in  the  substance  of  the  trea- 
ties. 

Two  treaties  that  were  submitted  to 
the  Senate  as  imsigned  drafts— a  pro- 
posed loan  agreement  with  Mexico  in 
1861  and  a  commercial  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Canada  submitted  in 
1874— are  sometimes  listed  as  having 
been  rejected.  In  the  first  case  the 
Senate  adopted  a  resolution  28-8  that 
it  was  not  advisable  to  negotiate  the 
treaty.  The  second  draft  was  defeated 
by  voice  vote.  These  are  not  Included 
here  because  they  are  examples  of 
prior  consultation  rather  than  of  re- 
jection of  completed  treaties. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  two 
most  recent  treaties  listed  as  rejected, 
the  Optional  Protocol  for  the  1958 
Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  (Ex.  N,  86- 
1)  and  the  Montreal  Protocols  relating 
to  International  Carriage  by  Air  (Ex. 
B.  95-1)  remain  pending  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  calendar.  In  both 
cases  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  en- 
tered but  not  taken  up.  In  at  least  one 
recent  instance,  a  treaty  has  been  ap- 


<  Bade  list  from  Department  of  State.  V£.  Con- 
grea.  Senate.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Rearinss  on  Department  of  State  appropriations 
authorizations,  April  3.  4.  and  30.  1973.  Washing- 
ton. VS.  Govt.  Print.  Of.,  1973.  p.  506. 


prqved  after  being  rejected  and  then 
reconsidered.  The  tax  convention  with 
the)  United  Kingdom  with  protocols 
(E]f.  K.  94-2:  Ex.  Q.  94-2;  Ex.  J.  95-1) 
wa4  rejected  by  a  vote  of  49-32  on 
June  23,  1978,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider agreed  to.  On  June  27,  1978.  the 
treaty  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  82-5. 

1.  fVeaty  unth  ColoTnbia  on  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  December  10, 1824 
was  the  first  international 
tre&ty  absolutely  rejected  by  the 
Senate.  (A  treaty  with  the  Wabash 
and  Illinois  Indians  had  been  rejected 
in  1794.)  The  treaty  was  taken  up  on 
thei  last  day  of  the  session,  March  9, 
182S.  The  primary  article  containing 
the  substance  regarding  cooperation  in 
suppressing  the  slave  trade  was  put  to 
a  vote,  and  28  were  opposed  and  12  in 
favpr.  When  the  treaty  without  the 
f ir^  article  was  voted  upon,  all  forty 
vot^s  were  cast  against. 

^  Treaty  with  Switzerland  on  property 
rights,  March  6,  1835 

T.  he  treaty  was  submitted  to  the 
Sei  ate  on  December  24.  1835,  and  re- 
ject ed  on  June  11,  1836  by  a  vote  of  23 
to:  4. 

3.  Annexation  treaty  with  Texas,  April  12, 

1844 
Sbbmitted  during  an  election  year, 
the  treaty  providing  for  annexation  of 
^as  by  the  United  States  became 
subject  of  intense  political  debate, 
treaty  was  reported  without 
mdment  from  the  Senate  Foreign 
itions  Committee  on  May  10.  1844. 
and  defeated  in  the  Senate  on  June  8. 
1844.  by  a  vote  of  35  opposed  to  16  in 
favbr.  The  results  of  the  election  later 
in  ^he  year  were  interpreted  as  popu- 
lar I  support  for  the  annexation  of 
Teias.  and  this  was  accomplished  at 
thq  next  congressional  session  by  joint 
rest>lution. 

Commercial  convention  toith  Prussia, 
March  25,  1844 

convention  for  mutual  reductions 
in  trade  duties.  The  treaty  was  laid  on 
the  table  by  a  vote  of  26  to  18  on  June 
15.  1844.  It  was  reconsidered  and 
taUed  again  on  March  3, 1847. 

5,  Treaty  of  Transits  and  Commerce  with 
Mexico,  December  14,  1859 

1  he  treaty  was  transmitted  to  the 
Sei  late  on  January  10.  1860  and  de- 
fes  ted  on  May  31,  1860  by  a  vote  of  18 
to  27.  Although  the  Senate  voted  to 
rec  onsider  the  treaty  on  June  27,  1860, 
it  i  Dok  no  further  action. 

6.  Claims  convention  toith  Spain,  March  S, 

1860 
A  convention  for  settlement  of 
claims  based  on  injury  to  U.S.  persons 
or  property  in  Cuba  also  permitted 
Spiiin  to  present  the  claims  of  a  Span- 
ish ship,  the  Amistad.  against  the 
Ui^ted  States.  The  treaty  was  defeat- 
ed' on  June  27,  1860,  by  a  straight 
party  vote  of  17  opposed  and  25  in 
faVor. 
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7.  Reciprocity  treaty  with  Hawaii,  May  21, 
1867 

trdaty  providing  for  commercial 
reciproi  Ity  with  Hawaii  was  submitted 
on  Jul]  13,  1867.  It  was  first  laid  on 
the  table  by  a  vote  of  30  to  21.  Al- 
though this  was  equivalent  to  rejec- 
tion, a  second  treaty  extending  the 
time  littiit,  signed  July  28.  1868.  was 
submitted.  The  second  treaty  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  19  opposed  and  20 
in  f  avoi . 

8.  Clav  ns  convention  with  Great  Britain, 

January  14,  1869 

The  treaty  provided  for  the  arbitra- 
tion of  ^1  the  claims  of  citizens  of  one 
country  against  the  other.  An  adverse 
report  i/as  made  by  the  Committee  on 
PoreigiJ  Relations  on  February  18, 
1869,  aAd  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
54tol. 

9.  Ann^ation  treaty  loith  the  Dominican 

Republic,  November  29,  1869 
Two  ^eaties,  one  for  annexation  of 
the  Dotninican  Republic  and  one  for 
the  lease  of  Samana  Bay  and  penin- 
sula, were  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 10.  1870.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  reported  the  annex- 
ation treaty  unfavorably.  The  vote  of 
the  Senate  on  June  30.  1870.  was  28- 
28. 

10.  Trekty  on  claims  against  Mexico,  July 

13,  1882 

A  treaty  to  retry  certain  claims 
against]  Mexico  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  July  26,  1882,  and  rejected 
first  in  January  1883.  by  a  vote  of  33 
to  20.  Immediately  afterwards,  a 
motion]  was  made  to  reconsider  the 
vote  and  the  treaty  was  kept  before 
the  Senate  and  considered  from  time 
to  tim^  On  April  20.  1886.  the  treaty 
was  again  voted  upon  under  the  new 
administration  of  President  Arthur 
and  again  rejected  by  a  vote  of  32  op- 
posed 1>o  26  in  favor.  Later  Congress 
conferried  jurisdiction  over  the  cases 
on  the  Court  of  Claims. 

11.  Ti  eaty  to  construct  an  interoceanic 
canal  0  rough  Nicaragua,  December  1,  1884 

This  treaty,  providing  for  construc- 
tion of  an  interoceanic  canal  through 
Nicaraiua.  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
December  10,  1884.  The  Senate  reject- 
ed the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  32  to  23  on 
Januarir  29.  1885.  and  returned  the 
treaty  \o  the  President  on  March  13, 

idition  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
June  25,  1886 
^ugh  it  was  reported  from  the 
Relations  Committee  nine 
(ter  submission  and  debated  in 
ite  from  time  to  time,  the 
treaty  was  not  made  public  until  April 
5.  1888,  It  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  15 
in  favot-  to  38  opposed. 

13.  Fifiheries  treaty  vrith  Great  Britain, 

February  15,  1888 
This  treaty,  providing  for  a  settle- 
ment <f  a  dispute  relating  to  north- 
easter!  fisheries,  was  the  first  to  be 
considered  in  open  executive  session. 


(Previously,  motions  to  have  pending 
treaties  considered  in  open  session  had 
been  defeated.)  The  majority  report  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee opposed  the  treaty  while  the  mi- 
nority report  recommended  it.  On 
August  21.  1889.  a  motion  to  send  the 
treaty  back  to  the  Committee  with  in- 
structions for  amendment  was  defeat- 
ed, as  were  a  proposed  amendment  and 
the  treaty  itself.  The  final  vote  was  30 
against  and  27  in  favor,  completely 
along  party  lines. 

14.  Arbitration  Treaty  with  Great  Britain, 

January  11, 1897 
The  treaty  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  the  same  day  as  signed.  After 
adopting  16  amendments,  the  Senate 
voted  43  in  favor  and  26  opposed  to 
the  treaty.  Thus  it  failed  to  obtain  the 
required  two-thirds  majority. 

15.  Treaty  of  Versailles,  June  28.  1919 

Political  and  philosophical  differ- 
ences between  the  Democratic  presi- 
dent and  the  Republican  majority  in 
the  Senate  were  intermingled  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
which  contained  among  other  provi- 
sions the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

After  the  printed  treaty  was  laid 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Chairman,  Senator 
Lodge,  read  the  entire  264  page  docu- 
ment aloud,  taking  two  weeks.  Six 
weeks  of  hearings  were  held,  with 
more  than  sixty  witnesses.  The  Chair- 
man arranged  a  public  conference  be- 
tween the  committee  and  President 
Wilson  at  the  White  House  on  August 
19.  1919.  Feeling  that  the  treaty  was 
losing  ground.  President  Wilson  left 
Washington  on  September  3,  1919.  for 
a  speaking  tour  of  the  Nation  on 
behalf  of  the  treaty,  but  in  the  midst 
of  it  he  was  paralyzed  on  one  side  of 
his  body  by  a  stroke. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  proposed  45 
amendments  and  4  reservations.  The 
amendments  were  all  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  largely  because  their  accept- 
ance would  have  required  the  recon- 
vening of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

The  Senate  then  added  14  reserva- 
tions, called  the  Lodge  reservations,  by 
majority  vote  on  each  reservation. 
President  Wilson  wrote  to  his  Demo- 
cratic followers  in  the  Senate  to  vote 
against  the  resolution  of  ratification 
with  the  Lodge  reservations  because 
he  l)elieved  they  provided  for  nullifica- 
tion rather  than  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  When  the  treaty  with  the  14 
reservations  came  to  a  vote  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1919.  the  vote  was  39  in  favor 
to  55  against.  Those  opposed  included 
13  "irreconcilable"  Republicans  and  42 
Democrats  who  adhered  to  the  Presi- 
dent's wish  that  they  vote  against. 
Those  in  favor  were  35  "reservation- 
ist"  Republicans  and  4  Democrats.  A 
second  vote  was  41  in  favor  to  51 
against,  and  a  third  vote  to  approve 


the  treaty,  without  any  reservations, 
was  defeated  38  in  favor  to  53  opposed. 
At  popular  urging  the  treaty  was 
voted  on  again  on  March  19.  1920. 
with  fifteen  reservations.  Again.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  wrote  the  Senate  Demo- 
crats urging  that  the  treaty  with  the 
reservations  be  rejected.  This  time  the 
vote  was  49  in  favor  to  35  opposed,  a 
majority  but  not  the  required  two- 
thirds.  Those  opposed  were  12  "irrec- 
oncilable" Republicans  and  23  Demo- 
crats adhering  to  Wilson's  wish. 

16.  Treaty  on  General  Relations  toith 
Turkey,  August  6,  1923 
This  treaty  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  May  3.  1924.  The  resolution 
of  advice  and  consent,  with  reserva- 
tions, failed  to  receive  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority  in  a  vote  of  Janu- 
ary 18.  1927,  by  a  vote  of  50  yeas  and 
34  nays. 

1 7.  St  Lawrence  Waterway  Treaty  toith 
Canada,  July  18,  1932 

The  treaty  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
46  yeas  to  42  nays  on  March  14,  1934. 
Twenty  years  later  on  May  13,  1954. 
Congress  approved  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  in  Public  Law  358. 

It.  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  September  14.  1929 
In  January  1926.  by  a  vote  of  76  to 
17,  the  Senate  approved  adherence  to 
the  World  Court,  with  five  reserva- 
tions, by  a  vote  of  76  to  17.  The  fifth 
reservation  provided  that  the  Court 
should  never  entertain  a  request  for 
an  advisory  opinion  on  a  dispute  af- 
fecting the  United  States  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States.  The 
members  of  the  World  Court  accepted 
all  of  the  reservations  except  this  one. 
and  during  the  next  nine  years  efforts 
were  made  to  work  out  a  compromise. 
President  Hoover  resubmitted  the 
issue  to  the  Senate  in  December  1930, 
under  a  formula  which  had  been  de- 
vised for  reconciling  differences.  In 
1935  many  public  groups  called  for  fa- 
vorable action,  but  others  rallied  oppo- 
sition. The  vote  taken  in  the  Senate 
on  January  29.  1935,  was  52  yeas  and 
36  nays,  thus  short  of  the  required 
two-thirds. 

19.  Optional  protocol  concerning  the  com- 
ptilsory  settlement  of  disputes  (for  the  1958 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conventions) 
The  Senate  approved  four  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conventions  and  the  Optional 
Protocol  of  signature  on  May  26,  1960, 
by  a  vote  of  77  to  4.  However,  a  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  optional 
protocol  was  agreed  to  immediately 
afterwards  and,  upon  reconsideration, 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  49  to  30.  The 
next  day.  May  27,  1960,  Senator  Mans- 
field entered  a  motion  to  reconsider 
the  second  vote  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Fulbright.  The  motion  was  not  taken 
up  and  the  protocol  is  still  listed  on 
the  calendar  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  (Ex.  N  86-1). 


20.  Montreal  Protocols  to  the  Convention  for 
the  Unification  of  Certain  Rtdes  Relating 
to  International  Carriage  6v  Air,  Septem- 
ber 25.  1975 

These  amendments  to  the  Warsaw 
Convention  of  1929.  to  revise  the  rules 
for  international  air  passengers,  bag- 
gage, and  cargo,  were  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  January  14.  1977.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  reported 
them  favorably  with  conditions  on  De- 
cember 16.  1981,  but  the  Senate  did 
not  act  upon  them.  The  committee 
again  reported  them  favorably  with 
conditions  on  February  3,  1983.  On 
March  8.  1983,  the  Senate  rejected 
them  by  a  vote  of  50-42.  with  one 
voting  present.  A  motion  to  reconsider 
was  entered  but  not  taken  up.  so  the 
treaty  remains  pending  on  the  calen- 
dar of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  (Ex.  B.  95-1). 

B.  TREATIES  THAT  WERE  APPROVED  BT  THE 
SENATE  WITH  RESERVATIONS  BUT  DID  HOT 
ENTER  INTO  FORCE  AS  A  RESULT  OP  THE  RESER- 
VATIONS 

A  second  category  is  treaties  that 
were  not  rejected  by  the  Senate  but 
were  approved  with  reservations  that 
were  unacceptable  either  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  other  party  so  that  the 
treaty  never  entered  into  force. 

The  State  Department  has  listed 
more  than  30  treaties  in  this  catego- 
ry.' The  list  follows.  It  might  be  noted 
that  almost  two  himdred  other  trea- 
ties have  entered  into  force  with  reser- 
vations or  other  qualifications  at- 
tached by  the  Senate. 

C.  TREATIES  WITHDRAWN  IN  THE  ABSENCE  OF 
FINAL  SENATE  ACTION 

The  largest  group  of  treaties  (86) 
that  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  but 
never  entered  into  force  are  those  on 
which  the  Senate  never  took  final 
action.  They  were  subsequently  with- 
drawn. In  1973  the  State  Department 
identified  80  treaties  in  this  category, 
not  including  those  "which  apparently 
would  not  have  entered  into  force  re- 
gardless of  Senate  action"  and  those 
that  are  still  pending  in  the  Senate.* 
Some  of  these,  and  a  few  not  included 
in  that  list,  were  withdrawn  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senate.^  Since  1973.  six 
additional  treaties  have  been  with- 
drawn, according  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Calendar.  All  six 
were  withdrawn  in  1981. 


■The  State  Department  included  the  first  38 
treaties  in  the  list  published  in  the  1973  hearing 
cited  above.  The  remaining  five  were  compiled  from 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  calendar  and  records 
of  the  Department  of  State.  Additional  treaties 
conditionally  approved  by  the  Senate  and  never  en- 
tering into  force  may  be  found,  but  apparently  the 
State  Department  does  not  attribute  their  non- 
entry  into  force  to  the  Senate  conditions. 

•  1973  hearing  cited  above,  p.  507-509. 

'  For  0  discussion  of  treaties  returned  to  the 
President  on  the  initiative  of  the  Senate,  see:  VS. 
Senate.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  Role 
of  the  Senate  in  Treaty  Ratification.  Committee 
print,  November  1977. 
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D.  TMMTns  pmonto  in  ssmats  forkioii  rsla- 

TlOm  COMMTTRS  rOK  THSXB  OR  MORK  TKASS 

There  are  19  treaties  that  have  nei- 
ther been  finally  rejected  nor  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  but  have  been 
pending  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  a  variety  of  stages 
for  three  or  more  years.  One  has  been 
pending  for  more  than  30  years.  Some 
have  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  but  not  approved  by  the 
full  Senate  and  returned  to  the  Com- 
mittee automatically  under  paragraph 
2  of  Rule  XXX  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  One  has  been  favorably 
reported  and  is  now  pending  on  the 
Senate  calendar. 

I  idready  discussed  those  earlier. 

A  Stmate  Foreii^  Relations  Commit- 
tee publication  has  noted  that  it  is  the 
Committee's  practice  to  leave  a  treaty 
pending  for  a  sufficient  time  to  permit 
the  public  to  study  the  treaty  and  let 
the  Committee  Icnow  its  views.  More- 
over, the  Committee's  treaty  calendar 
is  not  necessarily  an  acciirate  reflec- 
tion of  the  workload  "since  some  trea- 
ties are  submitted  by  the  executive 
branch  for  other  foreign  policy  consid- 
erations; Le.,  lip  service  to  an  interna- 
tional organization  or  foreign  govern- 
ment?" • 

The  Genocide  Convention  (Ex.  O. 
81-1)  had  been  pending  for  more  than 
36  years  prior  to  receiving  Senate  ap- 
proval, with  reservations,  on  February 
19. 1986.  Ehiring  that  time  the  Foreign 
Relation  Committee  had  favorably  re- 
ported the  treaty  six  times.  In  accord- 
ance with  an  understanding  added  by 
the  Senate,  completion  of  the  ratifica- 
tion by  the  President  is  awaiting  the 
enactment  of  implementing  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  a  listing 
of  treaties  that  were  approved  by  the 
Senate  with  reservations,  but  unac- 
ceptable either  to  the  President  or  the 
other  party,  so  that  the  treaty  never 
entered  into  force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscosD.  as  f  oUows: 
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......  a* 

...  Dk.  1. 1856 
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.-  Ofl.  11.  1870. 
A«  11. 1874. 

. .  Jhk  2S.  1885 

««— . 

„...3S; 

17  FnkiMa 

■ST 

...  Ml  20.  1885. 

■U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
160th  Annivenmry.  187ft-1976.  Senmte  Document 
No.  B4-38S.  August  30.  1076.  Washington.  VS. 
Govt.  Print.  Off..  1976.  p.  11. 
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Si«iKt 


OniMy 


CoHiliy 


Date  siimd 


canal Nicaia|iii.. 

of  peace  Panama 

of  natin  MulUalcnl 
ol  peaot 


.  W. 


(kail  Britain,  Fianc*.. 


M. 


P«ajiu» 

GutMUla.. 
Panama 

Haiti 

Eojador 

canal Costa  Rica.. 


:» 

.  No». 
Ok. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


lurtw^..., 
MuWalcral... 


Multilaleral.. 
Canada 
ol  traffic     MuRiMiril... 


.tar 

Jan. 
.Oct 


8.  1913 
20.  1913 
19,  1913 
17,  1914 
28.  1919 
28,  1919 

3,  1919 

13,  1919 
7,  1919 

4.  1919 
10,  1920 

14.  1920 
25,  1920 

1.  1923 
6.  1923 
12.  1923 

2.  1928 
2.1929 
11.1933 


Taiation  (Ei.  D.  89- 

mtti 
1968:  sumqucndir  a 
tai  treaty  i»as  ctn- 


!  Taation  (Ex  C,  94-   Isiad 

I  witli  undBslandwg 
[18.  1981  ) 

•  Taotan  (Ei.  M.  96-    Israel 

10  a.   C,   94-2, 
wlOk    undvstandng 
Nn.118.  1981.) 

Taiatmi  (Ex  Y.  96-    BangMesti . 

oitli  2  inlmtan)- 
18.  1981 ) 

Taialion  (Treaty  Doc   Aifentina 

I,  approved  with  2  reset- 
and  understandng.  Dec 
1981) 


.  Nod.  20. 1975 
.  %  30.  1980 

.  Oct.  6.  1980. 
.  Mm  7, 1981. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiunimous  consent  to  have  appear  in 
thelRECORD  as  a  part  of  my  remarlu  a 
list  of  treaties  that  were  submitted  to 
the  Senate  but  never  entered  into 
fortfe  in  the  absence  of  final  Senate 
act:  [>n. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 


REdoRO,  as  follows: 


I. 

2. 
3. 
4 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17 

18. 
19. 


21 
22 
23. 
24. 
25 


27. 
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W9^ 


LnwnasiSt 
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'star  boundary.... 


SubjBCt 


Country 


Date  sgrwd 


Bay., 
canl 


teska  boundary .. 


(Britisk 
Giiana). 

mmeice  (Turtsand 
Caicos  Idands). 
gmmoce  (Jamaica) . 

(Bermuda). 


odes  of  international 

law 
radice  of  Learned 


(Newfoumlan)). 

28.  ledproaty  (Puerto 
•  Rko) 

29.  Ik  et  Pines 

30.  filieciionof 
31 
32 
33 


34. 

3S. 


Vl^ 

of  nessris  i 


Hesse-CasseL May  2.  1846 

Sot.  3.  1849 

_  Jo^  20.  1850 

AiB.  25.  1852 

iS.  17.  1853 

Jaly  20. 1855 

May  29. 1856 

Oct  24, 1867 

Great  Britain Jan.  14.  1869 

MencD Oct.  23.  1869 

Dominican  ReinMc l«o«.  29.  1869 

Colontia Jan.  26.  1870 

Sane* Feb.  17.  1872 

JolanM(OMol  Oct.  23. 1879 

Common)  islands). 

Great  Britain Jan.  30. 1897 

Hawaii June  16. 1897 

Gnat  Britain June  16.  1899 

kfMn July  10.  1899 

Gnat  BriCaii July  18. 1899 

Great  Britain July  21. 1899 

Great  Britan July  22.  1899 

Great  Britain July  24,  1899 

France July  24,  1899 

DominicaR  Rqiutlic June  25.  1900 

MultiMeral Jan.  27,  1902 

MuHilateral Jan.  27, 1902 

Great  Britain No*.  8.  1902 

France Jan.  31, 1903 

.  CulB July  2,  1903 

.  Dominica*  RqaMc Feb.  7,  1905 

Aug.  23,  1906 

_..  No».  13, 1908 

Sept.  23,  1910 

Jan.  10,  1911 

June  6.  1911 


EO 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66 


68 


Arpntma May  24,  1935 


„Jions    Panama Mar.  2, 1936 

anct  tor    Multilateral Od  24,  1936 


Multilaleral June  22,  1937 

Multilaleral June  20,  1938 


Greal  Lakis  rskeries 
hiterAmokan 

copynjH 
110  (aumm  No  7 

or  socgl  seainly. 
HO  Convenlioii  No 

71  on  teafarers' 

pensioe 
HO  Convetitwi  No 

75  on  frew 

on 


Oct  31,  1938 

teal  Britain Od  17, 1941 

Canada May  3.  1944 

U*iW  Hnidom Sept.  24. 1945 

Canada Oct.  5. 1945 

Canada Apr.  2.  1946 

Multilaleral June  22.  1946 


Multilateral.. 


110  ( 

91  on  ractm 
hcMayt  Willi  pay 

HO  Convwtioii  No 

92  on  few 
accomi^tions 

ILO  ConvMnn  No 
93onin|es. 
hcurs  t  worii  on 
beard  |iip  and 


83.  Income  tAatai 

84.  Income  tjialion 

85.  Income  lyalnii 

86.  Income  taution 


128.1946 


Multilateral June  28. 1946 


Multilateral.... June  29.  1946 


Multilateral May  1.  1948 

Multilateral.... Jidy  9.  1948 


Multilateial June  18. 1949 

Multilateral Ju*e  18.  1949 

Multilateral July  2.  1949 


.  Mar.  3.  1955 
Sepl  28.  1955 


Multilateral.. Hay  14.  1958 


Nov.  10.  1959 
Sept  30.  1960 
Dec  21.  1960 
Mar  29.  1979 
Mar.  1,  1981 

June  29.  1965 
Nov  20.  1975 
May  16.  1980 
Fet.  18.  1981 


Israel 

UriM  Arab  liemlilK 
Canada  (Ei.  V,96-l) 
TMand  (Ei.  t  89- 

1). 

Israel  (E«.  F.  89-1)  .. 
EOPl  (Ex  0.  94-2) .. 
Cypnis  (Ex  1.96-1),. 
BntEh  Virijin  Islands 

(Treaty  Doc  97-6) 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmbus  consent  to  include  in  the 
REcoRDJas  part  of  my  remarks  a  listing 
of  the  treaties  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Calendar  that 
have  been  pending  since  before  Febru- 
ary 1,  1984. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecordJ  as  follows: 

Following  are  the  treaties  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  calendar  that 
have  be^  pending  since  before  February  1, 
1984.' 


*  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Calendar. 
Dec.  31.  1  )86.  Treaties  submitted  In  the  98th  Con- 
gress aftei  Feb.  1,  1984,  are  not  included. 


1.  Ex.  S.  81-1.  Convention  on  Freedom  of 
Association  and  Protection  of  the  Right  to 
Organize.  Submitted  August  27,  1949. 

No  action. 

2.  Ex.  N,  86-1.  Optional  Protocol  Concern- 
ing the  Compulsory  Settlement  of  Disputes 
(Law  of  the  Sea).  Submitted  September  9, 
1959. 

Since  this  was  voted  upon  by  the  Senate 
and  failed  to  receive  a  two-thirds  majority 
on  May  26,  1960.  it  has  been  included  in  sec- 
tion A,  Treaties  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
However,  since  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
entered  but  not  completed,  it  is  still  pending 
on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Calendar. 

3.  Ex.  C,  87-2.  ILO  Convention  No.  116 
Concerning  the  Partial  Revision  of  Conven- 
tions for  the  Purpose  of  Standardizing  Pro- 
visions Regarding  the  Preparation  of  Re- 
ports by  the  Governing  Body.  Adopted  by 
ILO  June  26,  1961.  Submitted  to  the  Senate 
June  1,  1962. 

Public  hearing  April  27,  1967;  considered 
in  executive  session.  May  2,  1967. 

4.  Ex.  K,  88-1.  ILO  Convention  No.  105 
Concerning  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor. 
Adopted  by  ILO  June  25,  1957.  Submitted  to 
the  Senate.  July  22.  1963. 

PubUc  hearing  Sept.  13.  1967;  Ubled  by 
Committee.  13-4.  October  11, 1967. 

5.  Ex.  G,  89-2,  ILO  Convention  No.  122 
Concerning  Employment  Policy.  Adopted  by 
International  Labor  Conference,  July  9, 
1964.  Submitted  June  2.  1966. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  on  April  27, 
1967.  and  the  convention  was  considered  in 
executive  session.  May  2,  1967. 

6.  Ex.  G.  91-2,  International  Convention 
on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil  Pollution  Damage. 
Adopted  by  Inter-Govemmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization,  October  21. 
1967.  Submitted  May  20,  1970. 

While  two  related  conventions  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  September  20. 
1971.  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  rec- 
ommended that  final  action  await  the  out- 
come of  negotiations  on  sin  International 
Compensation  Fund  Convention.  The  com- 
mittee had  questions  concerning  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  liability  limits.  General  debate 
was  held  on  October  5,  1972.  (See  also  Ex. 
K,  92-2) 

7.  Ex.  L.  92-1.  Vienna  Convention  on  the 
Law  of  Treaties.  Signed  April  24,  1970.  Sub- 
mitted Nov.  22,  1971. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
ordered  the  convention  reported  with  an  un- 
derstanding and  interpretation  on  Septem- 
ber 7.  1972,  but  reconsidered  it  in  executive 
session  on  September  19.  1972.  It  was  con- 
sidered again  in  executive  session  in  1973 
and  1974. 

8.  Ex.  K,  92-2.  (1)  Convention  on  the  Es- 
tablishment of  an  International  Fund  for 
Compensation  for  Oil  Pollution  Damage 
and  (2)  Amendments  to  the  1954  Prevention 
of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil  Convention. 
Signed  December  18,  1971.  Submitted  May 
5,  1972. 

Referred  to  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 
International  ESivironment  in  1973  and 
public  hearings  held.  No  further  action. 

9.  Ex.  H,  94-1.  Trademark  Registration 
Treaty.  Signed  June  12,  1973.  Submitted 
September  3,  1975. 

No  further  action. 

10.  Ex.  N,  94-2.  Treaties  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  Limitation  of  Undergrotmd 
Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  and  Protocol  and  on 
Underground  Nuclear  Explosions  for  Peace- 
ful Purposes  and  Protocol.  Signed  July  3, 
1974,  and  May  28,  1976.  Submitted  July  29, 
1976. 

PubUc  hearings  were  held  during  1977  and 
on  September  20,  1977,  the  Senate  Foreign 


Relations  Committee  ordered  the  treaties 
favorably  reported.  A  procedural  discussion 
was  held  on  September  28.  1977,  and  on 
June  13.  1978,  the  Committee  reconsidered 
the  vote  to  report  the  measure;  a  report  was 
not  filed  at  that  time.  After  public  and  exec- 
utive hearings  on  January  13  and  15,  1987. 
the  committee  favorably  reported  the  trea- 
ties with  a  reservation  and  declaration  on 
February  22,  1987.  On  January  21,  1987,  and 
amendment  was  submitted  to  amend  the 
treaties  with  the  SALT  II  Treaty  (see  below 
Ex.  Y,  96-1.) 

11.  Ex.  B,  95-1.  Montreal  Protocols  to 
Amend  the  Convention  for  the  Unification 
of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to  International 
Carriage  by  Air.  Signed  September  25,  1975. 
Submitted  January  14.  1977. 

Since  this  was  voted  upon  by  the  Senate 
and  failed  to  receive  a  two-thirds  majority 
on  March  8.  1983,  it  has  been  included  in 
Section  A,  Treaties  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
However,  since  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
entered  but  not  completed,  it  is  still  pending 
on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Calendar. 

12.  Ex.  E,  95-1.  International  Convention 
for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  from  Ships. 
Signed  November  2,  1973,  with  two  annexes 
and  two  related  protocols.  Submitted  March 

22,  1977. 

No  further  action.  Ex.  C,  96-1,  Protocol  of 
1978  relating  to  Convention,  was  approved 
July  2, 1980. 

13.  Ex.  C,  95-2.  International  Convention 
on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination.  Signed  September  23,  1966. 
Submitted  February  23,  1978. 

Public  hearing  held  on  November  14,  15, 
16.  and  19,  1979.  No  further  action. 

14.  Ex.  D,  95-2.  International  Covenant  on 
Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights. 
Signed  October  5, 1977.  Submitted  February 

23.  1978. 

Public  hearings  held  November  14,  15,  16, 
and  19,  1979.  No  further  action. 

15.  Ex,  E,  95-2.  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights.  Signed  October  5, 

1977.  Submitted  February  23,  1978. 

Public  hearings  held  November  14,  15,  16, 
and  19,  1979.  No  further  action. 

16.  Ex.  F,  95-2.  American  Convention  on 
Human  Rights.  Signed  June  1,  1977.  Sub- 
mitted February  23,  1978. 

Public  hearings  held  November  14,  15,  16, 
and  19, 1979.  No  further  action. 

17.  Ex.  P,  96-1.  Treaty  on  Maritime 
Boundaries   with   Mexico.   Signed   May   4. 

1978.  Submitted  January  23,  1979. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  report- 
ed the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  15-0  on  July  24, 
1980,  and  the  Senate  debated  it  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  16,  and  17,  1980,  but  took  no  final 
action. 

18.  Ex.  H,  96-1.  Maritime  Boundary  Agree- 
ment with  Cuba.  Signed  December  16,  1977. 
Submitted  January  23,  1979, 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  report- 
ed the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  15-0  on  June  30, 
1980.  The  Senate  debated  it  on  September 
10,  16,  and  17.  1980,  and  returned  it  to  the 
executive  calendar  by  a  vote  of  55-37. 

19.  Ex.  Y,  96-1.  Treaty  with  Soviet  Union 
on  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms 
and  Protocol,  together  referred  to  as  SALT 
II  Treaty.  Signed  June  18,  1979.  Submitted 
June  25.  1979. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  report- 
ed the  treaty  with  two  reservations,  two  dec- 
larations, and  sixteen  understandings  by  a 
vote  of  9-6  and  with  majority  and  minority 
views  on  November  19,  1979.  After  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  December 

1979.  President  Carter  asked  the  Senate  to 
delay  consideration.  On  January  22,  1980, 


the  Senate  tabled  (shelved)  by  a  vote  of  50- 
36  an  amendment  to  S.  Res.  331  to  request 
the  President  to  withdraw  the  treaty. 

The  Treaty  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  June  25  and  26,  1986.  On  July  IS, 
1986.  S.  Exec.  Res.  445  was  submitted  to  dis- 
charge committee;  no  action  taken.  The 
treaty  remains  pending  with  proposed 
amendments. 

20.  Ex.  EE,  96-1.  International  Convention 
on  Standards  of  Training,  Certification  and 
Watchkeeping  for  Seafarers,  with  Annex, 
1978.  Signed  July  7,  1978.  Submitted  Sep- 
tember 5.  1979. 

Process-Verbal  of  Rectification  transmit- 
ted from  the  Department  of  State  in  1980 
and  1982.  No  further  action. 

21.  Ex.  Q,  96-2.  Income  Tax  Convention 
with  Denmark.  Signed  June  17,  1980.  Sub- 
mitted September  4, 1980. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  report- 
ed the  convention  May  21,  1984,  but  the 
Senate  did  not  take  action,  and  it  was  auto- 
matically referred  to  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  again  reported  the  convention 
December  11.  1985,  but  the  Senate  did  not 
take  action. 

22.  Ex.  R,  96-2.  Convention  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination 
against  Women.  Signed  July  17,  1980.  Sub- 
mitted November  12,  1980. 

No  further  action. 

23.  Ex.  V,  96-2.  Convention  on  the  Recog- 
nition of  Studies.  Diplomas  and  Degrees 
Concerning  Higher  Education  in  the  States 
Belonging  to  the  Europe  Region.  Signed  De- 
cember 21,  1979.  Submitted  November  13, 
1980. 

No  further  action. 

24.  Ex.  W,  96-2.  Protocol  Amending  1916 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Migratory 
Birds  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Signed  January  30.  1979.  Submitted  Novem- 
ber 24.  1980. 

No  further  action. 

25.  Treaty  Doc.  97-14.  Amendment  to  Reg- 
ulation 49(4Kb)  of  Annex  II  of  the  1966 
International  Convention  on  Loan  Lines. 
Signed  November  15.  1979.  Submitted  July 
27.  1981. 

No  further  action. 

26.  Treaty  Doc.  97-15.  Supplementary  Ex- 
tradition Convention  with  Sweden.  Signed 
May  27.  1981.  Submitted  July  28.  1981. 

Withdrawal  considered  July  30, 1985. 

27.  Treaty  Doc.  98-10.  Amendment  to  1973 
Convention  on  International  Trade  in  ESi- 
dangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora. 
Adopted  April  30,  1983.  Submitted  October 
4,  1983. 

Public  hearing  held  March  18,  1986,  and 
considered  April  10,  1986. 

28.  Treaty  Doc.  98-12.  Amendment  to  1980 
Income  Tax  Convention  with  Denmaric 
Signed  August  23,  1983.  Submitted  Novem- 
ber 17,  1983. 

Reported  May  21, 1984,  and  automatically 
referred  after  Senate  t<x)k  no  action.  Re- 
ported again  December  11,  1985.  and  again 
automatically  referred  after  Senate  took  no 
action. 

29.  Treaty  Doc.  98-14.  Consular  Conven- 
tion «ith  South  Africa.  Signed  October  28. 
1982.  Submitted  January  30,  1984. 

No  further  action. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record,  selected  references  on  Senate 
rejection  of  treaties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Bestor.  Arthur.  Respective  roles  of  Senate 
and  President  In  making  and  abrogration  of 
treaties— the  original  intent  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  historically  examined. 
Washington  law  review,  v.  55,  no.  1,  1979-80: 
4-135. 

Butler,  Charles  H.  The  treaty-making 
power  of  the  United  States.  New  York, 
Banks  Law  Publishing  Company,  1902.  2  v. 

Byrd,  Elbert  M.,  Jr.  Treaties  and  execu- 
tive agreements  in  the  United  States:  their 
separate  roles  and  limitations.  The  Hague, 
Martinum  Nijhof f.  1960.  276  p. 

Colegrove.  Kenneth  W.  The  American 
Senate  and  world  peace.  New  York.  Van- 
guard Press.  1944.  209  p. 

Crandall.  Samuel  B.  Treaties:  their 
making  and  enforcement.  2d  ed.  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  J.  Byrne.  1916.  663  p. 

Dangerfield.  Royden  J.  In  defense  of  the 
Senate:  a  study  in  treaty  making.  Port 
Washington.  New  York.  Kennikat  Press. 
1966.  (Reprint  of  book  published  at 
Norman.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press. 
1933)  365  p. 

Fleming.  Denna  Frank.  The  treaty  veto  of 
the  American  Senate.  New  York.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1930.  325  p. 

Gallagher.  Hugh  G.  Advise  and  obstruct; 
the  role  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  for- 
eign policy  decisions.  New  York,  Delacorte 
Press.  1969.  338  p. 

Gilbert.  Amy  M.  Executive  agreements 
and  treaties,  1946-73:  framework  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  period.  Endicott,  N.Y.. 
Thomas-NeweU.  1973.  213  p. 

Hayden.  Ralson.  The  Senate  and  treaties. 
1789-1817.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1920.  237 

P- 

Holt.  William  S.  Treaties  defeated  by  the 
Senate:  a  study  of  the  struggle  between 
President  and  Senate  over  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations.  Gloucester,  Massachu- 
setts, P.  Smith,  1964.  (Reprint  of  book  pub- 
lished at  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1933)  328  p. 

Jewell.  Malcolm  E.  Senatorial  politics  and 
foreign  policy.  Lexington,  University  of 
Kentucky  Pros,  1962.  314  p. 

Paige.  Joseph.  The  law  nobody  knows:  en- 
largement of  the  Constitution— treaties  and 
executive  agreements.  New  Yorl^  Vantage 
Press.  1977.  209  p. 

U.S.  Library  of  Congress.  Congressional 
Research  Service.  Treaties  and  other  inter- 
national agreements:  The  role  of  the  United 
States  Senate:  a  study  prepared  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  G.P.O.,  1984.  318  p. 
(98th  Congress,  2nd  session,  committee 
print  S.  Prt.  98-205) 

VS.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Legislative  activities  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate.  Washington,  U.S. 
Govt.  Print.  Off..  1985.  110  p.  (99th  Con- 
gress. 1st  sess.  Senate.  Report  no.  99-10)  See 
also  earlier  reports  published  after  each 
Congress. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Legislative  Calendar,  (Cu- 
mulative Record).  Ninety-ninth  Congress. 
Final  edition,  December  31,  1986.  185  p.  See 
also  earlier  calendars  published  during  each 
session. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  role  of  the  Senate  in 
treaty  ratification.  Washington,  U.S.  Govt. 
Print.  Off.,  1977.  78  p. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  180th  Anniversary.  1816- 
1976.  Washington.  UJ3.  Govt.  Print.  Off., 
1976.  74  p. 


I  RECESS  ONTIL  3  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  compli- 
ancy with  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  Axe  Budget  Committee.  Mr.  Chiles. 
wh|ch  request  I  understand  is  agree- 
abl^  to  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  I 
aski  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Seiiate  stand  in  recess,  with  the  time 
beiftg  charged  equally  against  both 
sides,  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  today. 

le    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 

tTH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 

!d. 

lereupon,  at  1:27  p.m.,  the  Senate 
until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 

ite  reassembled  when  called  to 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 

lD). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the'  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
that  the  time  be  equally  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

"rtie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

iir.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ord  ;red. 

N  r.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liai  lentary  inquiry.  Is  it  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indana  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  Qilk  about  the  budget? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out: objection,  the  time  that  the  Sena- 
tor, consumes  will  be  taken  from  the 
Sei^ator's  side  of  the  aisle.  The  Sena- 
tor is  recognized. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  make  some 
observations  about  the  budget  and 
particularly  about  the  defense  budget. 
Many  times  on  this  floor  these  last 
coi^le  of  days  there  has  been  mention 
ab(]ut  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  de- 
fence budget  that  has  been  presented. 

1 1  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it 
that  if.  in  fact,  not  only  would  we 
ad(x>t  this  defense  budget  as  present- 
ed. Ibut  if  we  would  furthermore  enact 
it  through  the  authorization  process 
an<i  the  appropriations  process,  that  it 
wo^ld  really  be  an  unmitigated  disas- 
ter: for  national  defense.  It  would  be  a 
disaster  and  a  signal  that  we  would  be 
sending  to  the  rest  of  the  world  about 
our  seriousness  in  meeting  our  respon- 
siblpities  around  the  world. 

/inyone  who  has  looked  at  this 
budget  in  its  totality  knows  full  well 
th^t  there  is  simply  no  way  without 
soi^e  very  profound  changes  that  we 
call  meet  our  responsibilities  in  the 
are  &  of  national  deterrence. 

V  rhat  this  budget  has  put  forth  is 
th9  idea  that  in  nominal  terms,  by 
raifting  the  outlay  level  from  last  year    al  emp 
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to 


this  year  by  about  $4  billion,  that. 


th«  refore.  we  have  enough  flexibility 


and  grc^wth  in  that  outlay  figure  to 
meet  any  additional  requirements  and 
to  essentially  pay  for  current  services. 

Mr.  president,  that  is  utter  non- 
sense. It  is  not  true.  It  is  not  the  case. 

If  you  look  at  that  $4  billion  growth 
from  last  year,  I  can  show  you  that  in 
basic  procurement  accounts  alone,  in 
contracts  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense qas  already  executed,  you  are 
going  t()  increase  the  outlays  by  about 
$3.1  billion. 

Sitting  on  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  listening  to  and 
being  a!  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Ino  one  put  forth  any  recom- 
mendation that  there  are  certain  pro- 
grams mat  are  going  to  be  eliminated, 
that  there  are  contracts  that  are  going 
to  be  t^roinated.  Therefore,  you  have 
to  assuine  that  contracts  will  be,  in 
fact,  executed. 

The  cbntracts  are  a  little  bit  differ- 
ent in  the  real  world  rather  than  the 
contracts  that  sometimes  the  Congress 
enters  i  ito  with  the  executive  branch. 
We  ent^sr  into  a  contract,  so  to  speak, 
with  budget  resolutions  and  things  of 
that  sort.  Those  are  political  docu- 
ments. Political  documents  change, 
politics  change,  and  I  think  there  is  a 
certain  expectancy  that  things  are 
going  t()  change. 

But  in  the  real  world  a  contract  is  a 
contract  and  you  have  to  meet  those 
commitments.  If  you  do  not,  there  are 
legal  liaibilities  in  the  area  of  penalties 
that  will  be  accorded  to  those  who 
simply  do  not  live  up  to  the  contracts. 

Ther^ore,  if  you  just  take  our  basic 

contractual  obligations  that  we  have 

of  that]  $4  billion,  you  are  looking  at 

about  S3.1  billion.  Therefore,  instead 

of  the  1 4  billion  latitude  that  is  pro- 

>y  those  who  advocate  the  sup- 

this  budget,   you   are   really 

about  $900  million  in  outlays. 

Well,  what  are  you  going  to  buy  with 
$900  million  in  outlays?  Here  is  what 
you  haire  to  do.  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress, when  it  came  up  against  trying 
to  put  together  a  defense  budget  and 
an  appitopriations  bill,  slipped  the  pay 
1  day.  By  slipping  the  pay  1  day  we 
saved  $2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987  but 
it  is  gong  to  cost  about  $2.9  billion  in 
fiscal  jiear  1988.  In  other  words,  for 
any  kiad  of  changes  we  made  back 
then,  wje  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
them  iii  this  year— and  we  are  certain- 
ly going  to  pay.  You  have  to.  The  pay 
is  alreafiy  in  effect  and  it  is  about  an 
additional  $2.9  billion. 

On  top  of  that,  to  make  the  pay 
raise,  concur  with  the  calendar  year  in 
which  ohe  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel are]  paid  it  will  cost  another  $600 
mlllionj  You  add  that  to  the  $2.9  and 
you  are  way  beyond  the  $900  niilllon. 

The  fiscal  year  1988  pay  raise  will 
cost  ab^ut  $1.4  billion.  The  new  Feder- 
oyee  retirement  system  under 
the  D€t>artment  of  Defense  will  cost 
about  $2.3  billion.  Therefore,  you  al- 


fessed 
port  oi 
down 


ready  have  a  total  increase  of  about 
$7.2  billion  and  you  have  $900  million 
with  which  to  work.  It  simply  does  not 
add  up. 

Now,  I  suppose  that  we  could  in  fact 
try  to  put  some  nuance  into  this  and 
say  for  purposes  to  be  determined  this 
budget  in  defense  meets  these  obliga- 
tions. This  is  sort  of  what  we  did  when 
we  dealt  with  the  Gramm-Rudman 
statutory  requirements.  That  may  in 
fact  be  something  you  could  put  on 
paper  but  in  effect.  Mr.  President, 
what  you  are  going  to  have  to  do. 
whether  Senators  want  to  do  it  or  not, 
is  to  increase  the  050  function  for  na- 
tional defense.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt,  whether  it  is  in  the  budget 
pr(x^ss  or  the  authorization  pr(x;ess, 
which  we  will  get  to  later  on  this 
month  or  next  month,  whenever  the 
DOD  bill  comes  to  the  floor,  or  wheth- 
er it  is  in  the  appropriation  process, 
the  continuing  resolution  process,  that 
what  we  have  before  us  today  is  not 
only  inadequate  but  it  is  simply  mis- 
leading to  say  we  in  fact  can  get  along 
with  that  small  amount  of  contribu- 
tion to  national  defense. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  you 
have  basic^ly  $900  million  in  the 
budget  to  buy  about  7.2  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  pay  and  retirement  programs. 
That  does  not  even  go  into  some  of  the 
congressional  add-ons  that  will  come 
before  us.  Congress  complains  all  the 
time  about  the  increase  in  defense 
spending,  but  then  when  it  comes  to 
reducing  defense  spending  except  for 
sort  of  a  meat  ax-type  of  approach 
with  this  tjrpe  of  budget  resolution 
process,  when  you  get  down  to  line 
items  the  Congress  does  not  subtract, 
it  adds.  It  adds  on  to  the  budget. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  imagine, 
if  history  is  any  kind  of  gauge  of  what 
we  will  do  this  year,  we  will  add  on 
several  billion  dollars  in  programs  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  did  not  re- 
quest. We  have  done  that  the  past  3 
years.  We  have  done  it  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate— as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  Congress.  In  1985  we 
added  about  2.1  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  new  programs.  These  are  congres- 
sionally  mandated  programs,  Mr. 
President.  This  is  over  and  above  the 
President's  request. 

In  1986  we  added  $3.9  bUlion.  In 
fiscal  year  1986  it  was  bigger  than 
1985.  In  1987  we  struck  a  halfway 
mark  between  the  last  3  years,  about 
$2.7  billion,  and  I  would  imagine  that 
that  would  probably  be  the  area  where 
we  would  come  in  this  year.  So  we  will 
get  into  the  add-ons  of  Congress  at 
around  $2  billion  to  $3  billion. 

Now  you  are  up  to  about  $10  billion 
to  pay  for  (X)ngressional  programs  and 
you  have  about  $900  million.  Again,  it 
is  simply  not  going  to  work.  The  math- 
ematics do  not  add  up.  And  at  some 
time  along  the  way,  we  are  simply 
going  to  have  to  change. 


91-0S9O-89-19(Ft.8) 


Mr.  President,  in  the  past  it  has 
been  very  interesting  how  we  have 
made  a  conmiitment  to  what  we  were 
going  to  spend  in  the  area  of  national 
defense,  but  for  some  reason  have 
never  been  able  to  quite  live  up  to  it. 
We  pass  budget  resolutions  and  then 
once  it  gets  through  the  authoriza- 
tion-appropriation process  we  simply 
do  not  meet  what  that  budget  says.  I 
would  predict  this  time  we  are  going  to 
change  the  trend  because  if  in  fact  we 
pass  this  budget  resolution  instead  of 
coming  up  short  at  some  time,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  add  to  it.  It  is  just 
that  simple.  I  think  that  that  in  fact 
will  happen.  But  that  is  why  I  think  a 
lot  of  people  are  reluctant  to  say. 
"Well,  he  will  go  ahead  and  increase 
the  defense  spending  right  now," 
knowing  full  well  if  you  agree  to  it 
now,  later  on  in  the  process  we  are 
going  to  get  nicked.  And  I  am  begin- 
ning to  fall  in  that  category  because  of 
past  experience. 

The  budget  process,  particularly  as 
it  has  dealt  with  defense,  has  almost 
become  irrelevant.  It  is  a  process  that 
has  been  in  fact  skewed  against  de- 
fense spending  and  increased  nonde- 
fense  spending  and  making  sure  that 
all  the  tax  increases  are  implemented. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Senate  budget 
resolution.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
every  provision  of  this  measure,  espe- 
cially its  questionable  economic  as- 
sumptions, the  Senate  is  compelled  to 
approve  a  budget  which  provides  for  a 
strong  national  defense,  supports  our 
efforts  to  make  this  country  more 
competitive  and  provides  essential 
services  to  those  in  need.  The  alterna- 
tive, Mr.  President,  is  the  mechanistic, 
across-the-board  cuts  called  for  by  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law.  To  take 
that  approach  would  be  an  abdication 
of  the  Senate's  responsibility  to  make 
tough  choices  and  be  held  accountable 
for  them. 

This  budget  reduces  the  deficit  with- 
out triggering  these  automatic  cuts.  It 
reduces  the  deficit  sensibly.  As  an 
early  supporter  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  I  said  the  new  law  should 
force  Congress  to  make  tough  choices 
to  reduce  the  deficit— the  tough 
choices  required  to  prevent  the  com- 
puters from  doing  what  Congress 
could  not. 

Mr.  President,  one  issue,  however, 
looms  large  in  my  mind.  And  that  is 
the  issue  of  the  economic  assumptions 
used  in  the  budget  resolution.  The 
budget  before  us  combines  the  eco- 
nomic forecasts  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  [OMB]  and  those 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
tCBOl.  This  highly  unusual  procedure 
was  used  for  one  pun>ose  and  one  pur- 
pose only:  to  ensure  that  by  whatever 
means  necessary  this  budget  technical- 
ly meets  deficit  targets  created  by  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law. 


Yesterday.  I  voted  to  overturn  the 
niling  which  sanctioned  this  funny 
numbers  approach  to  reducing  the  def- 
icit. My  vote  was  a  vote  for  truth  in 
budgeting.  It  was  a  vote  against  com- 
bining the  independent  and  widely  ac- 
cepted economic  projections  of  CBO. 
with  the  politically  motivated  num- 
bers coming  from  OMB. 

For  the  last  5  years.  OMB  has  used  a 
(x>mbination  of  phony  budget  cuts  and 
unrealistic  economic  assumptions  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  reduced  the  deficit  by 
more  than  it  actually  did.  Congress 
should  not  play  this  game.  It  dimin- 
ishes our  credibility  of  Congress  and 
calls  into  question  the  commitment  we 
made  to  the  American  people  to 
reduce  the  deficit  through  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  discipline. 

With  that  reservation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  cast  my  vote  for  this 
budget.  This  measure  will  accomplish 
a  great  deal.  The  budget  protects  edu- 
cation, health,  and  science  programs 
from  inflation.  In  addition,  $300  mil- 
lion is  added  to  safeguard  our  environ- 
ment by  allowing  the  EPA  to  increase 
Superfund  enforcement  efforts.  The 
budget  also  beefs  up  the  FBI's  ability 
to  counter  Soviet  espionage  and 
strengthens  the  hand  of  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  fighting  the  war 
on  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  includes  a 
proposal  similar  to  one  I  sponsored 
last  year  to  reduce  waste  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Our  amendment 
to  the  continuing  resolution  would 
have  closed  the  floodgates  to  the  Pen- 
tagon's $44  billion  inflation  padding 
slush  fund.  Over  the  last  5  years,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  amassed 
this  enormous  sum  by  overestimating 
inflation  costs  in  major  weapons  sys- 
tems and  other  large  accounts.  Our 
amendment  would  have  identified  and 
put  an  end  to  this  unacceptable  waste. 

Our  amendment  failed  by  one  vote.  I 
intend  to  offer  a  new.  stronger  version 
of  this  effort  to  cut  Government  waste 
later  this  year.  Our  amendment  will 
help  enact  into  law  the  savings  called 
for  in  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  budget 
resolution  maintains  the  momentum 
created  by  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings law  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 
This  budget  is  projected  to  cut  the 
deficit  by  $37  billion  next  year,  accord- 
ing to  CBO's  independent  analyses.  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  even 
greater  deficit  reduction.  But.  the 
Senate  is  left  with  Uttle  choice.  We 
can  vote  for  this  budget  or  we  can  vote 
for  a  sequester  which  will  slash  de- 
fense spending  and  force  the  elimina- 
tion of  vital  programs.  We  can  vote  for 
this  budget  or  we  can  vote  for  decep- 
tion—for the  funny  numbers  from 
OMB. 

I  urge  the  speedy  adoption  of  the 
budget  resolution. 
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Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
thoush  I  pUn  on  voting  for  the  Chiles' 
amendment  in  this  preliminary  vote,  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  I 
have  extremely  serious  concerns  and 
reservations  about  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  in  its  cur- 
rent form. 

I  support  this  amendment  so  that 
the  Soiate  can  proceed  with  the 
budget  process,  but  my  vote  is  in  the 
affirmative  only  because  we  must  have 
some  starting  point  for  debate  and  fur- 
ther needed  compromises.  In  fact,  if 
there  were  to  be  no  substantial 
change,  and  if  there  continues  to  be 
no  constructive  participation  from  the 
President  and  my  Republican  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate.  I  am  most 
sure  that  I  would  be  able  to  support 
this  resolution  on  a  final  passage  vote. 

I  have  a  number  of  problems  with 
the  current  proposal.  I  am  quite 
alarmed,  for  instance,  that  this 
budget,  while  making  substantial  cuts 
in  essential  defense,  education,  and 
social  programs,  still  fails  to  achieve 
the  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit 
reduction  target  prescribed  by  law 
when  evaluated  under  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  projections.  In- 
stead of  reducing  the  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1988  to  $108  billion,  as  required 
by  that  act,  this  budget,  if  enacted, 
would  actually  result  in  a  deficit  of  at 
least  $133  billion. 

As  we  all  know,  last  year  we  missed 
the  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  target 
by  approximately  $30  billion.  Because 
of  that  fact,  it  may  be  unrealistic— and 
actually  harmful  to  the  economy— to 
cut  over  $65  billion  from  the  deficit 
this  year,  instead  of  the  $36  billion 
annual  cut  assumed  by  Granmi- 
Rudman-Hollings. 

However,  if  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  $108  billion  target,  we 
should  face  the  problem  honestly  and 
say  so  by  stretching  out  the  targets.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  can  meet  the 
target,  then  we  should  do  so.  What  we 
clearly  should  not  do,  though,  is  go 
through  another  year  of  number  cha- 
rades—it is  long  past  time  to  put  away 
the  budgetary  blue  smoke  and  mirrors. 

Unfortimately,  the  overly  optimistic 
economic  assiunptions  are  not  the  only 
thing  wrong  with  this  resolution. 
Frankly,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have  to 
say  that  I  find  the  defense  spending 
levels  proposed  by  this  resolution— the 
defense  freeze— to  be  a  totally  inad- 
equate response  to  meeting  our  de- 
fense needs.  I  am  particularly  dis- 
turbed because  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  defense  reductions  will  in- 
evitably come  from  our  readiness  and 
training  accounts,  something  we  can 
simply  not  afford. 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  the  Republi- 
cans' position  so  far  in  the  budgetary 
process.  The  President's  budget  is 
nothing  more  than  a  sham.  It  inflicts 
drastic  cuts  in  social  programs,  but  it 


lei  ves  us  with  a  fiscal  year  1988  deficit 
of  It  least  $134  billion,  not  $108  bUlion 
as  it  proclaimed.  E^ren  this  reduction 
frcm  the  current  year's  $173  billion 
de:  icit  depends  on  phony  actions  like 
sel  ing  Government  loans. 

1  [either  the  President  nor  my 
friiinds  in  the  minority  have  demon- 
strited  much  interest  in  developing  a 
bipartisan  budget  package  so  far.  The 
Depiocrats  may  be  able  to  pass  a 
budget  resolution  without  Republican 
support.  However,  the  implementation 
of  jthat  budget  in  spending  bills,  and 
peihaps  revenue  bills,  later  in  this  ses- 
sioii  will  require  agreement  from  the 
lident  and  bipartisan  cooperation 
heie  in  Congress.  The  time  is  now  to 
negotiate  which  programs  are  indeed 
oui  priorities,  and  how  these  priorities 
be  f  imded. 

Blnally.  there  is  the  question  of  reve- 
nues. The  proposal  now  before  us  calls 
for  $18  billion  in  new  revenues.  The 
Pr^ident  is  opposed. 

/^  my  colleagues  know,  there  is  no 
w^  we  could  enact  a  tax  increase  over 
the  President's  veto.  Education  and 
other  domestic  programs,  however, 
hate  taken  the  bnmt  of  the  deficit  re- 
duction efforts  so  far;  $173  billion  defi- 
cit^ cannot  be  eliminated  solely  by  fur- 
th*  reducing  domestic  discretionary 
spoiding. 

If  the  truth  be  told,  there  is  a  good 
cas^  for  increasing  some  programs  to 
m^t  important  national  needs.  Yet. 
ouB  current  budget  situation  makes  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fund 
thepe  well-justifiable  increases.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  strong 
bipartisan  consensus  opposed  to  trying 
to  balance  the  budget  by  only  cutting 
domestic  programs.  That  will  not  fly, 
everyone  here  knows  that  will  not 
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e  seem  to  be  faced  with  total  grid- 
Mr.  President,  and  I'm  not  sure 
I  see  the  way  out.  I  do  know. 

ever,  that  the  Budget  Committee's 

immendations  are  not  the  solution; 
theb  simply  do  not  work.  They  fail  to 
ad<^ess  the  target  question  in  a  re- 
spo^ible  way;  they  lead  to  serious  de- 
fense inadequacies;  and  they  are  based 
on  new  revenues  that  the  President's 
opoosition  guarantees  we  will  not 
acqieve. 

e  are  already  behind  schedule,  but 
I  f^l  it  is  better  to  take  a  little  more 
timje  now  to  try  to  achieve  a  consensus 
on  $L  realistic  budget,  than  to  pass  this 
budget  at  present,  and  come  to  the 
end  of  September  in  total  budgetary 
chaos. 

Ip  avoid  that  chaos,  we  must  work 
together  to  address  and  resolve  the 
real  pressing  questions.  We  must  move 
ahead  to  formulate  a  bipartisan 
buaget  resolution  that  a  strong  major- 
ity I  can  in  good  conscience  support, 
adoption  of  the  Chiles  amend- 
metit  creates  the  procedural  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  achieve  that  consensus.  I 


hope  that  opportunity  will  not  be 
wasted 

Mr.  ^AUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
favor  Of  honest  budgeting.  And  this 
means  using  the  best  available  figures 
in  the  budget  process. 

Today,  I  am  reluctantly  supporting 
an  amendment  to  reestimate  the 
budget  plan  approved  by  the  Senate 
Budget^  Committee  using  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  assumptions.  These 
estimates  would  be  used  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  whether  the 
budget  {resolution  that  we  are  about  to 
consider-  meets  the  deficit  reduction 
levels  established  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  Act. 

I  share  the  concerns  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee about  the  accuracy  and  appro- 
priateness of  using  the  administra- 
tion's economic  assumptions. 

Howelver,  I  also  believe  that  the 
Senate  must  fulfill  its  responsibilities 
to  the  American  people  to  make 
steady,  credible  progress  toward  reduc- 
ing thel  staggering  Federal  deficit  that 
we  f aceJ  today. 

It's  time  to  get  on  with  those  deci- 
sions. If  we  do  not.  we  could  easily  find 
ourselves  in  a  stalemate  of  endless 
debate  |and  no  action  on  reducing  the 
deficit.  And  the  price  of  indecision  is 
the  vefy  real  possibility  of  senseless 
e-board  cuts  where  everybody 
d  national  priorities  are  ne- 


:tions  of  Congress  are  more 
it  than  the  decisions  made 
each  year  on  the  Federal  budget. 
Today's  vote  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  get  on  with  this  important  work. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  now  turn 
to  making  needed  changes  in  the  plan 
that  the  Budget  Committee  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate.  In  particular.  I 
believe  that  a  budget  for  the  Nation 
should  be  fair  to  all  regions  of  our 
countrjj.  And  I  intend  to  support  ef- 
forts tq  strike  a  more  appropriate  bal- 
ance in;  funding  for  programs  that  are 
essential  to  the  Western  and  Rocky 
Mountain  States. 

No  budget  plan  is  perfect.  And  no 
process!  for  reaching  decisions  on  the 
budget  pjoll  ever  be  perfect.  But  that 
doesn't  Imean  that  we  should  abandon 
our  commitments  to  the  American 
people  by  failing  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  re^onsible  budget. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
plan  t|  vote  for  the  adoption  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  48.  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget, 
at  this  fcime  although  I  do  have  some 
very  serious  reservations  about  par- 
ticular provisions  and  I  anticipate  sup- 
porting] certain  perfecting  amend- 
ments. [The  starting  point  for  this 
debate  has  to  be  the  adoption  of  some 
budget  resolution  and  to  consider  this 
resolution  to  be  that  starting  point.  In 
particular  I  am  concerned  with  the 
low  lev*l  of  defense  spending,  the  un- 


specified sources  of  proposed  increases 
in  revenues,  and  certain  program  cuts 
and  other  key  provisions  affecting 
Western  States.  Nevertheless,  it  is  im- 
perative in  my  opinion  that  we  move 
ahead  in  the  consideration  of  the 
budget  and  this  resolution  presents 
the  best  vehicle  to  do  that.  If  improve- 
ments are  not  made,  however.  I  may 
have  to  vote  against  the  adoption  of 
the  final  resolution. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  has  done 
his  best  to  reach  a  fair  mix  of  defense 
and  domestic  savings  plus  revenues 
earmarked  strictly  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  he  isn't  far  off  the  mark.  He 
also  firmly  establishes  some  needed 
priorities.  Even  with  spending  re- 
straint, he  still  provides  funding  for 
key  national  priorities  such  as  educa- 
tion, basic  sldlls,  job  training,  basic  re- 
search, and  more. 

I  will  support  efforts  to  make  certain 
needed  changes  in  this  budget  in  the 
areas  of  defense  spending,  revenues, 
and  certain  other  progrrams.  particu- 
larly those  affecting  the  West.  Among 
other  actions,  the  deduction  of  admin- 
istrative and  operating  costs  from 
gross  receipts  under  Federal  mineral, 
timer,  and  other  congressionally  au- 
thorized State  share  receipt  programs. 
This  would  reduce  the  Western  States' 
mineral  receipts  by  $27  million.  State 
share  receipts  are  an  important  source 
of  revenue  for  education  and  infra- 
structure programs  in  the  West.  Their 
existence  helps  compensate  the  public 
land  States  for  costs  associated  with 
private  development  on  public  lands. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  also  vote 
to  move  ahead  at  this  time  and  sup- 
port adoption  of  this  budget  at  this 
time. 

Therefore,  many  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  are  trying  to  figure 
out  what  this  process  has  in  fact  af- 
forded us.  I  think  what  is  going  to 
happen  this  time  around,  if  in  fact 
this  budget  resolution  passes,  which  it 
may  or  may  not— I  do  not  know  where 
the  votes  are.  Normally  the  majority 
at  some  time  will  have  to  pass  a 
budget.  It  is  their  responsibility.  The 
majority  party  has  to  do  that,  and 
they  will  pass  it.  but  it  will  probably 
be  something  close  to  this  and  it  will 
be  woefully  inadequate  and  therefore 
we  will  say.  "Well,  that's  Congress' 
budget.  That's  what  Congress  wants. 
We  know  that  it  is  inadequate."  The 
administration  will  say  it  is  dead  on  ar- 
rival, dead  on  arrival.  They  do  not 
have  to  sign  it.  but  they  will  simply 
not  pay  any  attention  to  it,  and  we  wiU 
look  at  the  budget  of  the  President  as 
submitted.  We  will  have  a  couple  dif- 
ferent budget  resolutions  out  there. 
We  will  get  into  a  rather  contentious 
situation  during  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  process  and  then  we  will 
finally  come  down  with  what  we  will 
spend  on  defense  and  I  dare  say  that 
we  will  in  fact  have  to  at  some  time 


face  reality  and  make  siu%  that  our 
national  security  needs  are  met. 

In  this  budget  resolution  budget  au- 
thority is  less,  is  less.  Mr.  President, 
than  what  was  passed  by  this  Congress 
in  1985—3  years  ago.  Fiscal  year  1988 
is  less  in  budget  authority  than  what 
we  passed  in  1985.  Now,  if  you  can  con- 
vince me  that  our  commitments  to  the 
world  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today 
is  different  than  what  we  found  3 
years  ago  and  we  need  not  continue 
our  defense  expenditiu-es.  well,  maybe 
you  will  have  a  convert. 

However.  I  do  not  think  you  are 
going  to  find  that  situation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  obligations  have  in- 
creased. The  world  today  is  as  threat- 
ening, if  perhaps  not  more  threaten- 
ing, particularly  as  potential  conflicts 
are  focused  on. 

Many  people  say  we  have  to  spend 
more  on  conventional  weaponry;  we 
have  to  get  away  from  our  reliance  on 
nuclear  deterrence,  which  has  worked 
very  well  since  World  War  II.  We  have 
to  spend  more  in  the  area  of  conven- 
tional. 

If  that  in  fact  is  a  principle  that  we 
are  going  to  agree  to,  spending  more 
on  conventional  and  less  on  strategic, 
it  is  going  to  cost  in  real  dollars,  hard- 
earned  dollars  from  our  taxpayers  a 
lot  more  than  what  we  are  spending 
now.  And  yet  it  sort  of  follows,  if  we 
are  going  to  make  that  commitment, 
those  who  advocate  an  increased 
spending  of  conventional,  that  we  are 
going  to  increase  our  defense  budget. 

I  can  guarantee  you  there  is  no  way 
you  are  going  to  be  able  to  cut  the  de- 
fense budget  like  you  are  suggesting 
and  yet  have  any  kind  of  investment 
in  our  conventional  capabilities.  What 
you.  in  fact,  will  do  in  all  probability  is 
have  more  reliance  on  strategic  mat- 
ters and  less  on  conventional  because 
you  have  to  have  a  deterrence. 

You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  So 
those  who  advocate  that  we  ought  to 
be  spending  more  on  conventional 
ought  to  back  that  up  with  in  fact 
voting  to  increase  defense  spending  be- 
cause that  is  exactly  what  it  is  going 
to  take. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
at  this  particular  time  when  we  are  on 
the  brink  of  potential  success  in  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva,  for  us  to  begin  to 
make  another  unilateral  commitment 
that  we  are  simply  going  to  rivet  na- 
tional defense  below  what  we  spent  in 
1985,  is  simply  a  wrong  message  to 
send  at  the  wrong  time. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  in  fact 
making  progress  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  dialog  and  coming  to  agree- 
ment perhaps  on  INF,  perhaps  on  the 
START  talks  and  strategic  capabilities 
and  maybe  in  the  area  of  space  and  de- 
fense is  because  this  country  over  the 
last  6  years  has  made  a  commitment  to 
booster  deterrence  by  investing  in  na- 
tional defense. 


If  you  are  going  to  have  deterrence 
to  provide  for  peace,  you  have  to  make 
the  investment. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  have  less  invest- 
ment in  strategic  and  nuclear  deter- 
rence but  stiU  provide  for  deterrence 
through  conventional  deterrence  and 
try  to  have  parity  and  equality  in  the 
conventional  area,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  spend  more  on  national  de- 
fense. 

Now,  if  we  go  back  on  that  commit- 
ment and  we  deviate  from  the  driving 
force  that  is  seeing  that  negotiations 
will  go  forward.  I  wonder  what  the  re- 
action of  our  adversaries  will  be.  I 
wonder  what  the  reaction  of  our  allies 
wiU  be,  because  a  lot  of  times  we  are 
telling  our  allies  that  they  have  to 
spend  more  on  defense:  "You  spend 
more,  we  will  spend  less."  I  do  not 
think  that  will  get  very  far  with  our 
friends  or  with  our  adversaries. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  from  time  to 
time,  "Yes,  we  are  for  a  strong  nation- 
al defense."  I  do  not  dispute  that,  that 
everyone  is  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, because  we  know  the  impor- 
tance of  it. 

If  we  do  not  make  an  adequate  in- 
vestment in  military  defense  and  show 
the  political  will  to  meet  those  respon- 
sibilities, the  potential  for  conflict  will 
escalate.  Nobody  disputes  that  we  are 
for  a  strong  national  defense.  But  how 
are  we  going  to  get  a  strong  national 
defense?  Unfortimately.  it  requires  a 
political  element  that  says.  "Yes.  we 
are  for  it  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  for 
it."  Yes.  it  is  an  investment.  It  is  an  in- 
vestment in  freedom;  it  is  an  invest- 
ment in  this  country.  It  should  be  the 
first  priority  of  any  nation,  and  par- 
ticularly a  nation  such  as  ours,  which 
is  still  a  leader  of  the  free  world  and  a 
beacon  of  hope. 

I  daresay  that  if  we  continue  on  this 
slipperly  slope  of  ravaging  the  defense 
account  year  after  year,  we  will  reduce 
ourselves  to  a  situation  where  we  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  our  responsibil- 
ities, we  will  not  have  that  capability, 
and  we  will  not  have  the  deterrence 
and  the  capability  of  providing  deter- 
rence that  we  have  today. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  other 
Senators  that  we  are  now  getting 
down  to  a  percentage  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  that  is  at  a  level  of  the 
1970's.  and  1979  in  particular.  In  that 
year,  I  was  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, but  it  began  in  the  Senate, 
wherein  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sena- 
tors said.  "We  have  had  Vietnam  and 
Watergate  and  pilloried  our  military 
establishment,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  if  we  are  going  to  succeed  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world  and  be 
able  to  show  our  adversaries  that  we 
are  serious  and  show  our  allies  that  we 
will  live  up  to  those  treaty  responsibil- 
ities and  the  commitments  we  have, 
such  as  NATO,  we  wiU  have  to  make  a 
reinvestment  in  the  area  of  national 
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defense."  Getting  down  to  5.5  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  was 
simply  too  low. 

Therein  began  the  defense  buildup 
on  a  bipartisan  basis,  and  it  started  in 
the  UJS.  Senate.  It  has  been  carried  on 
for  the  last  5  or  6  years,  but  unfortu- 
nately we  have  seen  a  reversal  of  that. 
I  hope  that  once  we  get  beyond  this 
budget  resolution,  we  will  be  able  to  sit 
down  and  come  to  grips  with  this  very 
important  problem.  It  will  not  be  just 
a  Republican  or  Democrat  problem.  It 
is  a  bipartisan  problem,  and  it  will 
take  bipartisan  resolution.  If  we 
cannot  get  bipartisanship  on  where 
the  expenditures  for  national  defense 
should  be.  we  will  not  have  bipartisan- 
ship on  anything,  if  we  cannot  come  to 
grips  with  what  our  investment  in  na- 
tional security  should  be  and  a  deter- 
rence to  provide  for  peace  and  stabili- 
ty. 

I  submit.  Mi.  President,  that  this 
budget  is  woefully  inadequate  and 
does  not  allow  us  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities and  is  moving  us  dangerously 
in  the  direction  of  unilateralism  that 
one  day  we  will  regret,  if  we  do  not 
turn  the  tide  very  soon— very  soon 
being  this  session  of  this  Congress. 

Bfr.  BTRD.  Ml.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

TEB  CHILSS  BUDGET  PUUf 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  elected  to  public  office— Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike— share  a 
responsibility  for  the  future  course  of 
this  Nation.  At  times,  that  responsibil- 
ity is  easily  fulfilled,  the  course  of 
action  clear.  Sometimes,  however,  ful- 
filling that  responsibility  takes  all  the 
courage,  intellect,  perseverence.  and 
effort  that  can  be  mustered.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  budget  resolution 
now  before  the  Senate. 

For  the  past  several  years,  there  has 
been  an  air  of  economic  good  fortune 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Al- 
though millions  of  people  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  including  my 
own  State  of  West  Virginia,  never  felt 
the  recovery  from  the  1981-82  reces- 
sion, for  those  that  did.  the  good  times 
were  plentiful. 

For  many,  the  economic  bliss  seemed 
without  cost.  Tet  during  this  same 
period,  while  the  surface  of  our  econo- 
my seemed  bright  and  shiny,  the  foun- 
dation was  being  corroded  by  policies 
that  produced  the  largest  deficits  in 
trade  and  Federal  finances  that  the 
coimtry  has  ever  seen.  In  1981.  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  was  $78.9  billion 
and  the  public  debt  stood  at  $998.8  bil- 
lion. Six  years  ago,  America's  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  $28  billion. 

Last  year,  the  budget  deficit  exceed- 
ed $200  billion  for  the  third  time  since 
1981.  reaching  the  all-time  high  of 
$230.7  billion.  The  public  debt,  which 
6  years  ago  President  Reagan  de- 
scribed as  equivalent  to  a  stack  of 
$1,000  bills  67  miles  high,   has  now 
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ri^n  to  about  150  miles— $2.25  trillion. 
And  the  trade  deficit  has  steadily 
worsened  to  the  point  that  last  year's 
deTicit  was  $170  billion. 

The  cost  of  this  massive  debt  is  evi- 
dent in  the  interest  cost  to  finance  it. 
This  year,  $134  billion  will  be  spent  on 
interest  payments,  the  third  largest 
it<in  in  the  budget  after  defense  and 
Soicial  Security.  Next  year,  interest 
payments  will  top  $140  billion.  That  is 
equivalent  of  37  cents  of  every  individ- 
ua)  income  tax  dollar. 

^th  the  record-breaking  budget 
deficit  and  trade  deficit  threaten  Jobs, 
prosperity,  and— most  importantly— 
our  children's  and  grandchildren's 
standard  of  living.  It  is  vital  that  the 
and  the  administration  work 
ether  on  policies  that  will  bring  an 
end  to  both  deficits  and  an  end  to  the 
swprd  of  Damocles  that  hangs  so  pre- 
iously  over  the  future  of  this 
ion. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  trade  deficit  cannot  be 
brl>ught  down  permanently  without 
revolving  the  budget  deficit.  The 
stibng  of  triple-digit  budget  deficits 
thfit  has  plagued  this  country  for  the 
past  6  years  has  sapped  our  fimdamen- 
tal  economic  strength  and  has  made  us 
dafigerously  reliant  on  foreign  fluids 
to  if inance  our  growth.  The  budget  def- 
icit must  be  permanently  reduced  and 
finally  eliminated,  not  only  in  the 
na^e  of  fiscal  responsibility,  but  also 
in  the  name  of  national  security. 

The  budget  plan  now  before  us,  of- 
fered by  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Mr.  Chiles,  has 
ort  attribute  above  all  else— this 
budget  plan  would  balance  the  Federal 
biKlget  by  1991.  It  does  what  the  Presi- 
dent says  he  wants  to  do  and  doesn't — 
balance  the  budget.  And  it  would  do  so 
evfen  using  the  more  conservative  eco- 
noknic  assumptions  of  the  Congres- 
siqnal  Budget  Office.  If  the  assump- 
tidns  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  were  used  instead,  the 
Chiles  plan  would  even  result  in  a 
small  budget  siu-plus,  $21  billion,  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

The  Chiles  budget  eliminates  the 
budget  deficit  in  4  years  in  a  reasona- 
bl(>,  responsible,  balanced  manner. 
Nrxt  year,  it  would  reduce  the  deficit 
by  $37  billion,  achieving  one-half  of 
thfet  reduction  through  cuts  in  spend- 
ing and  one-half  through  increases  in 
revenues.  And  over  the  next  4  years, 
fiacal  year  1988  through  fiscal  year 
ISBl,  the  deficit  would  be  eliminated 
wf^h  two  parts  spending  cuts— half 
fr(>m  defense  and  half  from  nonde- 
fepse  programs— and  one  part  in  reve- 
nues. 

The  Chiles  budget  begins  with  tight 
spending  levels,  levels  that  will  mean 
ht  budgets  in  all  agencies.  Yet, 
hin  the  overall  spending  restraint, 
re  is  still  some  room  to  accommo- 
new  programs  to  restore  our  eco- 
ndmic  power  and  our  competitiveness. 
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meet  e  ssential  responsibilities,  and  im- 
plement some  new  initiatives,  for  ex- 
ample,! catastrophic  health  insurance. 

To  ^hieve  the  Gramm-Rudman 
goal  ot  a  balanced  budget  by  1991,  the 
Chiles  budget  also  increases  revenues 
by  $18i5  billion  in  1988  and  by  $98  bU- 
lion  over  the  next  4  years.  All  three 
major  budget  proposals— the  Chiles 
budget,  the  President's  budget,  and 
the  House-passed  budget— acknowl- 
edge the  need  for  additional  revenues. 

The  [President  will  not  admit  that 
his  omi  budget  has  additional  reve- 
nues, ^e  says  he  will  veto  any  measure 
that  has  new  taxes.  If  his  own  budget 
had  td  go  across  his  desk,  he  would 
have  to  veto  his  own  budget  because  it 
has  increased  taxes  in  it— increased 
excise  'taxes  on  coal,  taxes  on  black 
limg  payments,  et  cetera. 

In  any  event,  whether  the  President 
acknowledges  it  or  not,  his  own  budget 
clearly  shows  that  there  are  increased 
revenues  therein. 

So,  each  of  these  three  budgets— the 
President's,  the  House-passed  budget, 
and  thk  Senate  budget — has  about  the 
same  level  of  revenues  next  year, 
aroun4  $18  billion. 

The  budget  does  not  specify  how 
those  new  revenues  will  be  raised. 
That  will  await  the  action  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  the  House 
and  Fihance  Committee  in  the  Senate 
as  thoise  two  committees  consider  a 
reconciliation  bill.  But  the  budget  res- 
olution states  clearly  that  if  the  goal 
of  a  balanced  budget  is  to  be  reached 
by  1991,  revenues  must  play  a  part 
therein. 

Of  course,  some  argue  that  any  in- 
crease [in  revenues  will  go  to  finance 
new  spending,  not  to  lower  the  deficit. 

The  President  says  that  any  new 
revenues  will  just  be  spent  to  finance 
new  i^ograms.  Tax  and  spend,  he 
chargffi  to  the  Congress.  His  own  poli- 
cies are  borrow  and  spend— borrow  to 
the  tune  of  doubling  the  national  debt 
in  5V^  years,  at  the  cost  of  37  cents  out 
of  each  individual  income  tax  dollar 
requir^  to  pay  the  interest  on  that 
nation|J  debt  which  has  doubled  on 
his  watch. 

But  the  Chiles  budget  includes  a 
provision  that  asks  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  establish  a  deficit  reduction 
siccouit  into  which  the  proceeds  from 
any  re/enue  increase  would  be  placed. 
This  account  would  ensiu-e  that  any 
revenues  raised  would  go  solely  to  re- 
ducing the  deficit.  This  is  a  welcome 
iimovation  and  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]  for  in- 
cluding it  in  his  budget. 

Ovet  the  next  4  years,  the  Chiles 
budgei  provides  for  nearly  $1.2  trillion 
in  neW  budget  authority  for  our  de- 
fense Jprograms.  By  comparison,  the 
first  a  years  of  the  Reagan  defense 
buildup,  which  I  supported,  increased 
budgei  authority  by  $1.3  trillion. 


Of  course,  no  budget  can  be  ideal.  I 
believe  that  the  Chiles  plan  is  a  good 
starting  point— much  better  than  the 
underlying  sequestration  budget.  I 
could  support  an  increase  in  funds  for 
national  defense  and  I  could  support 
increases  in  funding  for  several  of  the 
domestic  programs  on  which  my  State 
of  West  Virginia  to  some  extent  de- 
pends. 

But  these  increases  are  not  free. 
There  is  no  free  lunch.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  the  temptation  to 
borrow  and  spend.  This  credit  card 
mentality  is  what  has  contributed  to 
the  mountain  of  debt  this  Nation  has 
accimiulated.  Any  increase  in  spending 
must  be  paid  for,  and  not  just  with 
one-shot  asset  sales  that  will  do  little, 
if  anything,  to  achieve  permanent  def- 
icit reduction.  In  fact,  asset  sales  are  a 
little  like  selling  your  car's  tires  to  buy 
gasoline.  In  the  end,  you  never  get 
where  you  are  going.  In  the  budget, 
selling  off  assets,  especially  loan 
assets,  does  nothing  to  help  achieve  a 
permanent  balanced  budget. 

If  this  administration  had  begun  in 
1981  to  seriously  reduce  the  then  $79 
billion  deficit,  it  could  have  done  so  in 
about  2  years.  Instead,  the  deficit  rose 
dramatically,  reaching  a  record  $220.7 
billion  last  year.  In  other  words,  that 
is  $220.70  for  every  minute  since  Jesus 
Christ  was  bom. 

The  Chiles  budget  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  eliminate  this  blotch  of 
red  ink  on  the  Nation's  ledger  and  to 
do  so  by  1991  in  a  fair,  responsible, 
and  balanced  manner.  With  the  Chiles 
budget  in  place,  this  administration 
need  not  fear  the  fiscal  legacy  it  will 
leave  the  country  or  leave  the  next 
President,  be  he  a  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocrat. With  this  budget  as  a  founda- 
tion, the  Nation  can  prepare  to  meet 
the  challenges  ahead. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

ofaquonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
DoDD).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  time. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  can 
reach  a  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Chiles  at  around  4 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  Senator  Do- 
MENici  and  Senator  Chiles.  It  may  be 
that  shortly  there  could  be  an  agree- 
ment to  that  end.  But,  in  any  event.  I 
think  it  is  apparently  agreeable  that  a 
vote  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  4 
o'clock,  so  Senators  might  be  prepared 
accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  having  discussed  this 
request  with  Mr.  Domenici.  the  rank- 
ing manager,  and  with  Mr.  Chiles,  the 


manager,  and  having  found  it  to  be 
agreeable  to  both.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  occur  on  the 
pending  amendment  at  4  o'clock  p.m. 

today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  the  request  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  need, 
subject  to  the  unanimous  consent,  ob- 
viously, which  was  granted  by  the 
Senate.  I  would  like  to  indicate  for  the 
record  that  I  had  confirmed  the  4 
o'clock  vote  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  prior  to  my  consent. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  have  been 
on  this  amendment  for  a  considerable 
number  of  hours,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  we  have 
not  yet  discussed  the  contents  in  any 
detail  because  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  time  was  spent  yesterday  on  the 
point  of  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  a 
few  others,  have  addressed  one  aspect 
of  the  budget  its  anti-Western  bias.  I 
will  not  repeat  it  to  any  extent  today. 
But,  obviously,  the  day  before  yester- 
day, to  a  small  extent  yesterday,  and  a 
little  bit  this  morning,  the  anti-West- 
ern bias  of  the  Chiles  budget  was  dis- 
cussed. I  do  not  think  I  have  to  talk 
about  that  again,  other  than  to  repeat 
that  there  can  be  no  question  that  at 
least  in  the  7  years  that  this  Senator 
has  been  intimately  involved  in  the 
budget,  6  as  chairman  and  this  one,  we 
have  never  had  a  budget  that  is  as 
biased  against  one  section  of  the  covm- 
try  versus  another  as  this  one.  We 
have  never  had  a  budget  that  is  so  di- 
rected agaunst  the  Western  States,  and 
in  particular  the  Rocky  Moimtain 
States,  Their  programs,  everything 
from  mineral  royalty  receipts  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  like; 
bear  a  huge  portion  of  assumed  sav- 
ings in  this  budget. 

So  I  will  merely  remind  Senators 
again  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  vote  for  the  pending  Chiles  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  against  the  Western 
States  and  especially  against  six  pro- 
grams of  significant  interest  to  them. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  their 
programs  are  frozen,  whether  they  are 
treated  as  current  policy  as  most  other 
programs  in  this  budget  are,  but  they 
are  dramatically  reduced.  And  yester- 
day I  gave  a  complete  litany  of  these 
cuts.  I  will  not  repeat  it. 

I  wiU  make  one  correction  on  the 
positive  side.  There  is  one  assumption 
that  one  program  which  may  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  West,  public 
land  acquisition  for  parks,  that  one  Is 
assumed  to  go  up  I  think,  by  about  $75 
million,  even  though  the  President  re- 
quested only  a  smaU  increase.  The  rest 
of  the  Western  programs,  from  miner- 


al receipts  to  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  what  you  must  pay  for  mineral 
leases  in  a  coiuitry:  even  though  the 
mineral  industry  has  already  gone  as 
far  down  as  possible,  they  are  all  sub- 
stantial new  burdens  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  Western  States. 

Now  besides  that  issue,  I  believe  we 
have  discussed  defense  a  little  bit.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  it  in  more  detail, 
at  this  point,  so  that  everyone  will  im- 
derstand  precisely  what  they  are 
voting  for  when  they  vote,  if  they 
vote,  for  the  Chiles  amendment. 

I  sat  through  the  committee  pro- 
ceedings and  heard  the  discussions  on 
defense  that  took  place  in  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  say  with  all  respect  that 
I  cannot  agree  with  it.  Not  only  do  I 
not  agree  with  it,  but  I  think  it  is  mis- 
leading and,  to  a  large  extent,  simply 
wrong. 

The  chairman  said  we  need  to  look 
below  the  topline  and  think  about 
"real  defense"  instead  of  real  growth. 
I  agree  with  that.  But  the  analysis  we 
have  seen  does  not  accomplish  that. 
Instead,  we  have  been  pelted  with 
opinions  and  slogans  and  what  I  really 
think  are  unfounded  guesses. 

I  think  we  should  turn  oiu-  attention 
for  a  while  to  a  substantive  discussion 
of  our  national  security. 

The  year  started  with  the  President 
submitting  a  defense  budget  request  of 
$312  biUion  in  budget  authority,  $8  bil- 
lion less  than  his  fiscal  year  1987  re- 
quest. Chairman  Aspin  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  put  out  a 
press  release  with  big  headlines,  "At 
Last!  A  Reasonable  Defense  Budget!" 

On  February  25,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee received  views  and  estimates 
from  the  other  Senate  committees. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  on  a  vote  of  18  to  2,  rec- 
ommended the  President's  level  for  de- 
fense. They  made  a  specific  recom- 
mendation regarding  the  budget  au- 
thority and  the  outlay  mix,  a  recom- 
mendation which  has  been  totally  ig- 
nored, not  only  the  number,  but  the 
mix;  that  is.  how  much  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  there  should  be  in 
order  to  maintain  an  appropriate  mix 
of  programs.  Some  spend-out  fast,  like 
pay.  operations  and  maintenance,  mu- 
nitions and  the  like;  and  some  spend 
out  over  the  very  long  term,  that  is 
the  acquisition  of  things  like  subma- 
rines and  battleships,  or  a  new  fleet  of 
airplanes. 

The  Defense  Subcommittee  also 
made  a  recommendation  and  their  rec- 
ommendation was  also  for  the  Presi- 
dent's full  request.  They  also  raised 
the  issue  of  the  mismatch  between  the 
budget  authority  and  the  outlays.  And 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee is  here  on  the  floor,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, Senator  Stkkhis. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  letter 
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The  CBO  iMaeline  creates  a  mismatch  be- 
tween the  budget  authority  and  outlays 
which  understates  outlay  requirements  by 
93  billion.  The  CBO  baseline  makes  the  un- 
likely assumption  that  Concress  will  fund 
the  same  relative  mix  of  programs  as  was 
funded  in  1987,  instead  of  adjusting  the  mix 
to  reflect  the  program  planned  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

Despite  all  of  these  recommenda- 
tions, the  chairman  proposed  a  de- 
fense budget  that  makes  a  major  re- 
duction in  the  President's  defense  re- 
quest. It  is  Justified,  apparently,  by 
some  assumptions,  suppositions  and.  I 
think,  misstated  facts  that  I  hope  we 
will  debate  at  length  now.  And  I  am 
absolutely  confident  that  if  a  number 
as  low  as  that  is  adopted  we  will  be 
back  again  debating  them.  Because  if 
there  is  one  thing  I  am  confident  of  ts 
that  a  budget  resolution  with  those  de- 
fense numbers,  with  the  mix  being  in 
error,  and  the  numbers  being  as  low  as 
they  are;  they  cannot  be  enforced. 

I  honestly  believe  we  will  be  back 
here  with  either  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee or  the  appropriating  conunittee 
sajring.  "Regardless  of  what  those 
budget  numbers  are.  the  country 
cannot  maintain  its  military  might,  its 
commitments  in  the  world  arena,  with 
this  level  of  military  spending." 

One  of  the  charts  that  we  saw  over 
and  over  was  one  that  showed  that 
since  1978  we  spent  $500  billion  addi- 
tional dollars  on  defense.  The  point 


following  Iran,  and  the  Soviet  Union's 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  the  late 
1  gib's.  Our  military  was  in  such  a 
state  that  we  had  a  few  if  any  options 
that  we  could  take.  You  could  feel  it  in 
the  air.  The  American  people  could 
feel  it,  and  it  was  time  to  change  the 
leadership  that  was  leading  toward  a 
military  collapse  in  the  United  States 
and  jeopardizing  its  role  in  the  world. 

"Hie  reasons  our  options  were  limited 
at  that  point  in  history  was  because 
we  had  neglected  our  military  for  an 
entire  decade.  Hardly  a  leader  around 
is  disagreed  and  reasons  for  that  are 
obvious.  We  did  not  spend  enough 
mo»ey  on  defense.  We  had  permitted 
defense  to  reach  the  lowest  level  in 
ten  IS  of  percent  of  our  gross  national 
pro  luct  since  the  Second  World  War. 

T)  put  this  chart  in  perspective,  if 
we  were  to  extend  the  date  back  an- 
other 9  years,  the  same  period  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  uses,  we 
woi  Id  find  that  defense  had  lost  a  cu- 
mu]  Eitive  total  of  not  $500  million,  but 
$6211  million.  Well,  you  may  say,  but 
thi£  takes  us  right  up  to  the  peak  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  That  is  not  true.  If 
the  computations  were  made  going 
bacl:  to  1968,  the  cimiiulative  loss 
would  be  much  higher— perhaps  as 
higA  as  $714  billion. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  why  $500  million 
wasiput  back  into  the  Defense  Estab- 
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that  this  chart  is  supposed  to  make  is    "sh^ent.  It  was  desperately  needed.  I 


that  we  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal  during  this  9-year  period  which  is 
referred  to  as  the  "investment  cycle." 
The  contention  is  that  we  are  com- 
pleting the  current  investment  cycle 
and  now  are  able  to  allow  defense  in- 
vestment to  fall  off.  It  is  contended 
that  recent  history  dictates  that  this  is 
the  normal  course  of  action  in  the 
world  of  defense  modernization.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate 
on  how  preposterous  this  notion  is. 
The  Department  of  Defense  does  not 
modernize  in  investment  waves. 
Indeed,  it  is  Just  that  kind  of  profile 
that  everyone  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  a  compelling  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  institu- 
tion, the  Senate,  are  working  hard  to 


hadi  my  staff  prepare  a  simple  chart  to 
show  in  an  objective  way  the  relation- 
ship of  defense  spending  to  other  Fed- 
eral spending.  It  is  very  simple.  In  con- 
stant 1988  dollars  it  shows  defense 
spending  and  nondef  ense  spending. 

Tkere  are  the  graphs.  You  can  see 
the«i  back  there  in  the  back  of  the 
Cha^nber  with  the  red  line  and  the 
blue  line.  They  are  graphs  for  early  ^,  i    ^ 

195(»  when  the  United  Stetes  realized    seventies  than  to  stay  on  a  steady  path 


an  incn  ase  of  $148  billion  in  that  very 
short  p(  sriod  of  our  history. 

In  otl  ler  words.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
look  at  all  of  Government  spending 
you  se<i  a  slightly  different  picture 
than  if  \fou  Just  look  at  one  period  and 
one  par ;  of  Government  spending. 

Mr.  President,  the  graphical  repre- 
sentaticin  of  this  shows  clearly  that  we 
are  no\f ,  in  defense,  about  where  we 
would  have  been  had  we  stayed  on  a 
steady  course  set  in  the  fifties  and  six- 
ties. None  of  this  takes  into  account 
the  cost]  of  correcting  the  damage  done 
by  10  years  of  defense  neglect  that  oc- 
curred ^rior  to  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Rctiald  Reagan.  If  you  look  at  de- 
fense in  terms  of  a  share  of  GNP,  total 
resources  of  our  country,  defense  as  a 
percent  i  of  that,  gross  national  prod- 
uct, was  at  9.5  percent  prior  to  the 
Vietnam  buildup.  It  dwindled  to  4.8 
percent  in  the  midseventies,  and  with 
all  the  Reagan  buildup  that  is  so 
touted  it  has  risen  only  slightly  to  6.6 
percent  of  GNP  in  1986. 

Interestingly,  even  if  the  President's 
full  request  for  defense  were  enacted 
for  the  p-year  plan,  defense  as  a  per- 
cent of  I  GNP  would  still  continue  to 
decline  and  would  be  only  6  percent  in 
1991.      1 

But  let;  me  remind  the  Senate  if  any 
of  this  is  relevant,  and  I  believe  it  is 
indeed  relevant,  imder  the  budget  that 
you  will  vote  on  in  about  35  minutes 
we  will  be  back  to  5.1  percent  of  GNP. 
exactly  reminiscent  of  the  late  1970's. 
There  dm  be  no  doubt  in  this  Sena- 
tor's mitid  that  somehow  or  another 
we  mus^  have  concluded  that  things 
are  better  in  the  world.  We  must  have 
concluded  that  the  Soviets  are  more 
apt  to  [negotiate  realistically  if  we 
decide  to  return  to  the  decade  of  the 


in  otder  to  fulfill  its  role  in  world  af- 
fair* it  had  to  maintain  a  standing 
military. 

I  jjso  (Mint  out  that  net  interest  is 
not  jincluded  in  the  nondefense  line. 
Whit  it  shows,  when  both  defense  and 
nondefense  lines  are  included,  is  that 
the  picture  is  clearer.  In  1955,  defense 


avoid.  We  need  to  be  on  a  steady    speeding  was  $195  billion  and  nonde- 

course  for  our  Nation's  defense  spend-     "  

ing  so  that  we  can  utilize  efficient 
planning  to  achieve  a  reasonably 
modem  force. 

I  mention  this  chart  because  I  want 
to  put  defense  spending  into  a  proper 
historical  perspective.  The  chart  that 
was  used  in  committee  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  is  correct.  The  de- 
fense spending  has  increased  by  a  cu- 
mulative $500  billion  since  1978.  But 
that  is  neither  unprecedented  nor  un- 
warranted. It  happened  because  the 
American  people  supported  it.  They 
and  their  leaders  felt  that  it  must 
occur. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  helplessness 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people 


fenae  was  $95  billion.  In  1965,  a  decade 
later  defense  spending  had  dropped, 
again  as  measured  in  constant  dollars 
by  |10  billion,  to  a  total  of  $185  bil- 
lion! nondefense  spending  on  the 
oth^r  hand  had  risen  by  $120  billion  to 
$25|  bUlion  by  1965.  By  1975  the  trend 
wasj  even  more  dramatic.  Defense 
speiiding  was  still  at  the  same  exact 
leva  of  $185  billion  while  nondefense 
speiiding  had  risen  to  $475  billion,  an 
increase  of  $261  bUlion. 

Int  1985.  even  after  the  Reagan  build- 
up ♦rhlch  many  Members  describe  as 
"unprecedented,"  "massive"  and  so  on, 
defejise  spending  amounts  to  $278  bil- 
lion: an  increase  of  $93  billion  while 
nondefense  spending  is  at  $620  billion. 


of  challenge  and  preparedness  which 
we  are  on  now.  Even  after  2  years  of 
successive  reductions  in  the  defense 
spending  we  are  at  6.6  percent  of  gross 
national  product,  and  we  would  now 
be  asked  after  all  the  reductions  that 
were  nude  that  we  go  even  further, 
and  that  we  reach  balance  in  1991 
under  ai  assumed  set  of  facts  which 
will  take  us  back  to  the  seventies. 

Mr.  Pitesident,  I  wouJd  like  to  quick- 
ly talk  about  and  summarize  this  de- 
fense situation. 

On  February  13.  Admiral  Crowe 
came  before  our  committee,  and  he 
laid  out!  in  the  clearest  terms  I  have 
ever  heard  how  our  national  strategy 
on  security  is  divided  and  how  DOD 
translat^  that  into  forces,  programs, 
and  budgets.  He  summarized  our  secu- 
rity situation  in  various  regions  of  the 
world,  afid  assessed  our  prospects  in 
each.  He  did  not  paint  a  particularly 
reassuring  picture.  But  he  did  not  use 
his  analysis  to  justify  large  defense  in- 
creases. He  simply  asked  the  Congress 
to   decice   what   military   capabilities 


America  should  have  in  the  nineties, 
and  set  a  steady  course  to  get  there. 

In  my  view  the  course  set  by  the 
mark  that  we  are  going  to  vote  on  is 
an  unsteady  and  downward  path,  not 
the  steady  one  that  Admiral  Crowe  so 
succinctly  set  out  for  us.  It  will  take  us 
back  to  the  days  of  a  hollow  army,  of 
ships  that  cannot  sail,  and  of  soldiers 
leaving  the  military  in  droves  because 
of  low  pay  and  poor  facilities.  You  do 
not  need  to  rely  on  my  assessment  be- 
cause Admiral  Crowe  addressed  this 
particular  issue  this  way: 

We  may  be  able  to  live  with  one  or  two 
years  on  a  flat  or  descending  appropriations 
curve,  but  we  will  eventually  pay  heavily  for 
several  years  of  zero  or  negative  growth.  At 
this  point,  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  spe- 
cific impacts.  But  given  the  Soviets'  steady 
progress  and  the  narrow  margins  inherent 
in  our  defense  policies,  small  reductions  in 
our  capabilities  could  very  well  provoke  a 
disproportionate  change  in  the  risk.  Our  ex- 
perience has  confirmed  that  time  and  time 
again. 

He  said  he  thought  it  ought  to  be. 

Let  me  make  one  other  statement. 
Our  distinguished  chairman  actually 
said  in  the  committee  markup  that  his 
defense  number  was  inadequate. 

The  chairman  said  in  the  markup  it 
is  inadequate.  He  said  he  thought  it 
ought  to  be  at  least  zero  real  growth. 
$14  billion  higher,  and  he  said  that 
about  $18.5  billion  of  new  taxes  was 
not  enough  to  pay  for  an  adequate  de- 
fense. 

There  it  little  I  can  say  to  add  to  the 
impact  of  those  words.  I  think  this 
budget  tiuTis  its  back  on  defense,  and  I 
think  we  should  not  make  this  kind  of 
serious  mistake  at  this  particular 
moment. 

President  John  Kennedy  once  said, 
"Only  when  we  have  the  weapons  to 
be  sure  we  can  win  will  we  be  sure  that 
deterrence  will  work  and  we  will  not 
have  to  use  them." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  from 
our  best  military  experts,  we  have 
heard  from  our  own  committees  who 
are  experts,  any  yet  we  are  bound  and 
determined  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon 
to  vote  on  a  budget  resolution  that 
does  precisely  the  opposite  of  what 
the  committees  recommend,  of  what 
the  military  experts  recommend,  and, 
indeed,  turn  our  back  on  a  President's 
budget  which,  when  he  sent  it.  was 
heralded  as  at  last  a  realistic  3-percent 
real  growth. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  given  the 
Senate  two  reasons  for  voting  no.  For 
those  from  the  West,  if  they  vote  aye, 
I  would  assume  that  any  Senator  from 
the  West  that  votes  aye  is  preparing 
now  in  their  Senate  office  a  statement, 
they  are  typing  it  up  so  they  can  come 
down  here  and  put  it  into  the  Record. 
Then  when  somelxKiy  asks,  "Did  you 
really  do  that?"  They  can  say,  "Well, 
that  was  Just  a  starter.  We  really  did 
not  ever  intend  that  to  t)e  the  budget. 
We  though  it  was  going  to  be  fixed  but 

we  had  to  start  somewhere." 


Well,  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  way 
to  start.  But  I  do  believe  Senators 
from  the  West  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain area  that  vote  aye  are  going  to  be 
held  accountable  for  a  very,  very  inter- 
esting vote,  this  is  the  most  anti-West 
budget  produced  in  the  years  that  we 
have  had  a  budget  resolution,  without 
a  doubt. 

It  seems  as  if  we  had  to  save  some- 
where so  we  did  there. 

That  reason  is  one.  The  defense 
reason  is  another. 

Now  I  would  like  to  Just  quickly  go 
through  a  few  more. 

One  of  the  real  whipping  boys,  an 
easy  one  around  here,  is  International 
affairs.  The  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  Chair,  the  current  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, is  one  who  takes  international  re- 
lationships and  our  coimtry's  role  in 
the  world  very  seriously.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  While  he  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  may  not  vote  the 
same.  I  laud  him  because  he  under- 
stands that  we  do  indeed  have  a  role. 
I  also  just  tell  you:  The  mark  that 
we  are  going  to  vote  on  assumes  inune- 
diate  and  substsjitial  reductions  in 
many  international  programs  and  fun- 
damental restructuring  of  diplomatic, 
broadcasting,  and  foreign  aid  oper- 
ations. The  aid  program  for  Israel  and 
Egypt  is  assumed,  supposed  to  be 
frozen  at  the  1987  appropriated  level 
of  $5  billion  for  1988  through  1991.  If 
that  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  and  that 
is  what  is  assumed,  after  1988  aid  pro- 
grams to  nonearmarked  countries 
would  be  reduced  by  50  percent  or 
more,  and  we  will  do  the  absolute 
arithmetic  for  anybody  who  wants  to 
see  it.  That  is  what  you  are  voting  on. 
You  are  going  to  hold  Israel  and 
Egypt  harmless,  presumably,  but  yet 
you  are  going  to  cut  this  ftuiction  and 
the  nonearmarked  aid  is  where  it  will 
come.  If  you  Just  take  it  across  the 
board,  they  will  have  to  be  reduced  50 
percent. 

Obviously,  that  is  the  popular  thing 
to  do.  Obviously,  we  do  not  want  to 
spend  enough  on  defense  and  we  do 
not  want  to  spend  enough  on  foreign 
aid  because  somehow  or  another  we 
have  a  vision  that  we  must  increase 
other  things  but  not  those. 

Well,  we  know,  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  our  future  know,  that 
our  domestic  welfare  is  very  much  tied 
to  both  our  defense  and  the  world  and 
our  relationship  to  developing  coun- 
tries and  our  commitments  to  other 
countries  in  the  world  in  order  to 
maintain  their  integrity  and  promote 
democracy. 
That  is  the  third  reason. 
Pimction  600.  income  security.  Fed- 
eral civilian  retirement  benefits  would 
be  reduced  by  $712  million  in  fiscal 
year  1988  by  eliminating  the  ability  of 
retirees  to  receive  a  lump-sum  return 
of  their  retirement  contributions  in 
exchange  for  lower  benefits. 


Function  920.  allowances.  This  mark 
provides,  the  one  we  will  vote  on.  a  2- 
percent  pay  raise  for  civilian  employ- 
ees of  Federal  agencies.  It  would  re- 
quire agencies  to  absorb  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  pay  raise,  and.  get  this, 
that  is  reconciled  for  4  years.  That  is 
how  you  get  savings  that  you  have 
been  told  you  are  voting  for  in  recon- 
ciliation, mandating  a  2-percent  pay 
increase  for  4  years.  So  you  take  that 
off  of  an  assumed  trend  line  that 
would  be  higher  and  there  is  the  big 
chunk  of  savings. 

We  have  never  before  reconciled  pay 
for  4  years  and  at  2  percent,  one  of 
two  things  will  happen:  You  wiU  not 
vote  for  it  because  you  do  not  think  it 
is  fair,  or  you  will  vote  for  it  and  it  will 
not  happen.  Sure,  you  will  reconcile  it. 
They  will  find  some  way  to  either 
"jimmy"  the  figures  or  we  will  be  back 
here  saying,  "We  found  some  money 
somewhere  else.  We  really  did  not 
mean  that."  Whether  it  is  this  coming 
year  or  next  year,  does  anybody  really 
believe  this  is  a  real  savings,  mandated 
2-percent  pay  increase  for  4  years  with 
50  percent  pay  absorption  within  the 
agencies? 

This  budget  that  is  before  us  also  as- 
sumes, for  those  who  wonder  about 
those  who  work  for  our  National  Gov- 
ernment, a  1-year  delay  In  the  within- 
grade  pay,  those  increases  that  are 
provided  automatically  called  within- 
grade  pay  increases.  The  budget  that 
you  are  going  to  vote  on  assiunes  a 
permanent  1-year  delay  in  that  por- 
tion of  what  they  have  grown  entitled 
to  expect,  and  there  are  many  who 
think  they  are  indeed  entitled  to  re- 
ceive. Not  even  the  President  proposed 
those  reductions  on  the  civilian  side  of 
the  budget. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  die 
is  cast.  I  think  I  have  adequately  ex- 
plained as  best  I  can— there  are  many 
more  things  we  can  talk  about— that 
we  have  sort  of  seen  what  is  going  to 
happen.  But  I  could  not  let  the  Senate 
vote  without  going  through  a  few  of 
the  other  issues. 

My  last  one  is  to  remind  all  of  those 
who  come  from  the  West  and  are 
going  to  vote  aye  on  this  budget  to  get 
their  floor  statements  ready,  get  their 
excuses  ready,  get  their  justifications 
ready,  get  their  amendments  ready, 
because  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  be 
it  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  If  they 
come  from  the  Rocky  Moimtains  or 
the  West  and  they  vote  aye  they  have 
a  lot  of  explaining  to  do  with  refer- 
ence to  that  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  agree  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  have  about  10  minutes 
to  clean  up  a  little  of  this? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  know  how 
much  time  the  Senator  wanted.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Senator 
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Thubmoms,  wants  5  minutes,  and  Sen- 
ator CHuuof  wants  3  minutes. 

Are  there  any  others  on  our  side? 
Senator  Bvaks  has  been  trying  to  get 
here.  He  will  take  a  couple  of  minutes. 
We  will  try  to  keep  it  to  10.  if  that  wiU 
be  fair. 

Can  we  make  yours  4  minutes? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  4  minutes. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  express  my  concerns  with  the 
funding  levels  provided  for  our  nation- 
al security  in  the  budget  submitted  by 
Senator  Chilis.  The  President  recom- 
mended $312  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity for  defense.  This  represents  a  3- 
percent  increase,  which  is  only  the 
amount  necessary  to  fund  weapons 
systems  which  we  have  previously  ap- 
proved. The  Chiles'  defense  recom- 
mendation is  $289  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority, which  constitutes  slightly  less 
than  a  freeze.  This  is  nearly  $23  billion 
less  than  the  President's  request. 
Chairman  Chiles'  proposal  recom- 
mends $769.1  billion  in  nondefense 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1988.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $38.6  billion  over  projected 
fiscal  year  1987  spending.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  provides  for  total  nonde- 
fense spending  in  fiscal  year  1988  of 
$741.5  billion. 

I  strongly  support  the  basic  prior- 
ities of  the  President's  budget  request. 
I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  a 
strong  defense  as  a  deterrent  to  armed 
conflict,  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  Accordingly,  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Senator  Domenici. 
In  which  he  eloquently  related  the 
impact  of  Chairman  Chiles'  budget 
recommendation  on  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Since  1970.  defense  spending  has 
risen  by  300  percent,  while  nondefense 
spending  has  Increased  by  600  percent. 
During  the  Reagan  administration 
about  $100  billion  has  been  added  to 
annual  defense  spending.  Nearly  $180 
billion  has  been  added  to  nondefense 
q>ending.  During  the  decade  of  the 
1980's,  defense  has  commanded  a 
smaller  share  of  the  Nation's  output 
than  any  decade  in  the  postwar  era. 

The  defense  share  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  [GNP]  is  about  6  per- 
cent, while  the  nondefense  share  has 
constantly  increased  to  a  current  value 
of  about  17.5  percent.  Chairman 
Chilbs'  proposal  would  reverse  the 
recent  efforts  in  defense  moderniza- 
tion, by  systematically  reducing  this 
share  of  the  Nation's  output  dedicated 
to  defense  to  a  level  of  about  5.1  per- 
cent by  1991. 

We  cannot  allow  such  a  backward 
step.  The  Chiles'  budget  plan  would 
seriously  cut  into  our  national  defense 
capability.  Further,  it  would  imder- 
mlne  and  weaken  the  President's  arms 
control  negotiation   ability.   National 
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dtfense  must  be  maintained  as  a  chief 
priority. 

Soviet  leaders  only  respect  strength. 
It  is  the  strength  which  we  have 
shiown  in  recent  years  that  has 
bnuught  them  to  the  negotiating  table. 
Vf^  must  not  reverse  our  direction  in 
eiiher  strategic  or  conventional  de- 
fense. Now  is  not  the  time  to  reduce 
ddfense  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
DOMENICI.  the  able  ranking  member  of 
ttie  Budget  Committee,  for  his  strong 
st4)port  of  defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yitlds  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
yii  lid  time  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
S<  nator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for 
wl  lat  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
w^  would  like  to  play  it  by  ear.  I  think 
th^  Senator  from  Texas  wants  to 
;e  a  statement  and  perhaps,  if  he 
Ives,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
w<)uld.  but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  to  be  rec- 
ognized beginning  at  10  of. 

-.  GRAMM.  If  we  might  set  it  at  3 
lUtes. 

ARMSTRONG.     I     would    be 
h^py  to  do  that. 

:r.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  we 
hajve  had  ample  discussion  about  na- 
tidnal  defense.  What  a  paradox  it  is 
thkt  virtually  every  Member  on  the 
Senate  floor  today  spoke  in  outrage  in 
1960  against  President  Carter  and  his 
defense  budget  when  the  percentage 
of,  GNP  going  to  defense  was  5  per- 
ceht.  We  are  here  today  voting  on  a 
bu  dget  that  takes  us  back  to  5  percent 
of  GNP  going  to  defense.  Nobody  be- 
lie ires  the  threat  is  less  today  than  it 
wi  s  in  1980.  Everybody  recognizes  it  is 
m(  >re. 

J  Ls  you  look  at  this  budget  with  a  1.4 
percent  increase  in  defense  over  the 
last  year,  you  might  say,  "Well,  that  is 
wkat  we  had  to  do  to  deal  with  the 
deficit  problem."  The  only  problem  is 
when  you  come  down  the  page  you 
find  that  nondefense  spending  grows 
bM  six  times  as  much  as  defense  spend- 
ing. In  fact,  nondefense  spending  is  up 
6  percent  in  this  budget. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here  is  not  cut- 
ting defense  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rfdman-Hollings  targets,  not  cutting 
doTense  to  reduce  the  deficit,  but  in- 
stead we  are  reducing  the  rate  of 
grpwth  in  defense  dramatically.  We 
are  raising  the  rate  of  growth  in  non- 
defense  dramaticaUy. 

|fow,  a  lot  of  people  in  the  after- 
math of  this  budget  are  going  to  be 
talking  about  cuts.  And  I  guess  in  my 
flaal  couple  of  minutes  I  want  to  leave 
p«pple  listening  to  this  debate  with 
oile  point.  That  is  there  are  no  cuts  in 
Federal  spending.  The  budget  before 
us  proposes  spending  $42.8  billion 
more  than  we  spent  last  year.  Reve- 
nues from  economic  growth  are  up 
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$66.4  Qillion.  If  we  froze  the  total  level 
of  spending  at  last  year's  level,  that 
would  more  than  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudmtin-Hollings  targets.  But  we  are 
increasing  domestic  spending,  severely 
limitir|g  the  growth  of  defense,  and  we 
are  raking  taxes  by  $18.5  billion. 

Now!  what  does  it  mean  when  we  say 
we  have  to  raise  taxes  in  writing  this 
budget?  What  it  means  is  that  we  have 
looked  through  the  whole  budget  of 
the  United  States,  we  have  looked  at  a 
proposed  $1,053  trillion  of  programs, 
and  have  concluded  there  is  more  fat 
in  the  budget  of  the  average  working 
personj  back  home,  more  fat  in  what 
they  ai-e  spending  to  feed  and  educate 
and  house  their  fsunily  and  children 
than  mere  is  in  the  $1,053  trillion  in 
this  budget.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to 
vote  to  raise  their  taxes. 

I  do  jnot  believe  that.  I  believe  there 
is  more  fat  in  the  Federal  budget  and 
we  ought  to  be  cutting  spending 
rather  than  raising  taxes. 

The  I  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  are  expired.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  [ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  urtderstand  it.  oiu-  side  has  about  2 
minutes  remaining,  and  I  will  yield 
that  tiine  to  myself. 

The  ;  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
recently  a  member  of  my  family  made 
the  ob^rvation  that  they  could  never 
understand  why  I  was  always  so  dis- 
giistedj  with  the  way  the  Senate  han- 
dles L^ues  untU  the  last  year  when 
this  m  imber  of  my  family,  whom  I  will 
not  embarrass  by  identifsing,  specifi- 
cally b  sgan  to  watch  these  proceedings 
on  tel< 'Vision  and  I  would  judge  that 
any  tl^oughtful  person,  whether  they 
were  related  to  a  Senator  or  not,  who 
watches  this  charade,  this  travesty  on 
television  would  be  about  as  disgusted 
as  I  ani. 

I  gu^ss  I  have  been  watching  this  at 
short  {range  for  about  9  or  10  years 
and  all  I  can  tell  you  is  I  think  we 
have  Reached  what  one  newspaper 
editor  described  as  "the  stomach  tvun- 
ing  point."  The  pious  declarations  that 
we  are  interested  in  saving  money  or 
balancing  the  Federal  budget  simply 
do  not  square  with  our  actions  in  this 
budget  resolution  or  in  anything  else 
we  haVe  done  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress  is  on  its 
way  to  becoming  the  most  spendthrift 
Congress  that  Is  possible  to  imagine. 
The  f^t  thing  we  did  when  we  got 
here  ^as  to  pass  a  big  water  biU,  which 
the  President  vetoed,  and  then  we 
overrode  that.  And  then  we  passed  a 
highway  bill  which  authorized,  among 
other  things,  twice  as  much  for  mass 
transit  as  the  President  asked.  And 
then  We  passed  a  homeless  bill  which 
in  my  View  will  go  down  in  history  not 
only  8ts  extravagant  but  misdirected. 
Then  ke  passed  a  housing  bill  which 
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failed  to  reform  in  any  degree,  signifi- 
cant or  otherwise,  some  of  the  most 
extravagant  and  wasteful  programs  we 
have  ever  seen  and  started  a  bunch  of 
new  ones. 

Now  we  come  with  a  budget  which 
does  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  others  have  just  said.  This 
is  a  joke.  This  is  a  charade.  We  are 
trashing  the  budget  process.  We  are 
spending  the  very  little  remaining 
credibility  which  Congress  has  on 
these  issues,  and  I  regret  it.  I  retain 
the  hope  we  are  going  to  do  better,  but 
I  guess  I  would  have  to  say  it  looks  to 
me  like  the  fix  is  in.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  majority  has  the  votes  for 
this  or  some  version  of  it.  I,  for  one, 
very  much  regret  that  probability. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  on  the  resolution  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado,  as  he  spoke 
about  the  majority  having  the  votes.  I 
hope  we  do.  I  am  not  sure  about  that, 
but  I  hope  so. 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  travesties, 
I  think  it  is  a  travesty  we  cannot  put 
together  a  bipartisan  budget.  I  think  it 
is  a  travesty  when  the  majority  says  to 
the  minority: 

Come  participate.  Come  Join  us.  Come 
help  us  put  this  together.  Bring  your  Presi- 
dent along.  We  would  like  to  have  his  par- 
ticipation, too.  We  would  like  to  have  his 
leadership. 

We  have  not  had  it.  We  have  not 
had  it  in  the  Budget  Committee.  We 
have  not  had  it  to  date.  I  am  always 
hopeful.  But  I  hope  that  member  of 
your  family  does  not  get  a  chance  to 
observe  some  of  this,  because  it  might 
be  upsetting. 

That  gives  me  some  concern,  a  little 
qualm.  I  am  not  here  participating 
with  the  majority  only  because  I  want 
to.  I  am  doing  it  because  it  is  the  only 
thing  available  to  do. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  he  tempts  me 
sorely  to  point  out  that  during  prior 
years,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
minority,  he  performed  that  task  in 
such  an  admirable  and  worthy  manner 
that  we  would  be  glad  to  return  him  to 
that  status  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  we  performed 
in  such  an  admirable  manner  by  par- 
ticipating that  the  people  decided  to 
give  us  a  chance  to  lead. 

My  time  is  limited,  and  I  have  a 
couple  of  other  points,  if  the  Senator 
will  allow  me. 

I  say  to  my  good  friends  who  have 
been  making  these  comments:  Wel- 
come to  the  real  budget  deficit-reduc- 
tion world. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  defense  is 
being  cut  and  that  is  terrible.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  wishes  we  were  not 
talking    about    cutting    defense.    He 


wishes  we  were  not  talking  about  cut- 
ting domestic  programs.  He  wishes  we 
were  not  talking  about  raising  reve- 
nues. He  wishes  we  were  not  talking 
about  reducing  a  deficit  of  $171  bil- 
lion, or  making  reductions  of  $37  bil- 
lion. 

We  are  told  we  can  find  some  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse,  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
it  around,  but  I  do  not  see  anybody 
who  has  discovered  it  thus  far. 

We  are  told,  "How  in  the  world  can 
you  be  cutting  defense?"  Well,  it  is 
simple.  If  you  are  going  to  save  $37  bil- 
lion, how  do  you  do  it?  We  decided  we 
would  take  half  off  the  revenue  side. 
That  is  $18.5  billion.  We  are  castigated 
for  doing  half  of  it  off  the  revenue 
side,  but  we  felt  we  could  not  do  it  all 
off  the  spending  side.  On  the  domestic 
spending  side  we  will  do  $10.3  billion. 

Then  we  said  we  will  have  to  have  $9 
billion  on  the  defense  side— not  as 
much  on  the  domestic  side,  but  we  de- 
cided some  savings  were  necessary 

In  the  real  world,  if  you  are  going  to 
have  deficit  reduction,  you  have  to 
reduce  something.  That  is  what  this  is 
all  about.  If  you  do  not  reduce  any  de- 
fense, you  have  limited  options:  You 
could  reduce  those  domestic  revenues 
another  $6.9  billion.  But  no  one  has 
told  me  where  that  would  come  from. 
I  am  hearing  protests  about  some 
user  fees  in  Western  States,  what  a 
terrible  budget  this  is  for  Western 
States.  That  is  a  good  argument.  But  I 
can  make  that  same  argument,  just  as 
well,  for  the  East  and  the  South.  I  am 
hearing  in  my  State  about  how  devas- 
tating this  is  to  our  programs— Coast 
Guard  user  fees,  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spection fees,  the  effect  on  Medicare. 

But,  my  goodness,  the  budget 
charges  the  West  some  additional 
money!  It  does.  It  charges  some  addi- 
tional money  to  the  West,  to  the  East, 
and  to  the  South,  because  we  are  talk- 
ing about  deficit  reduction.  There  is 
no  easy  way  to  talk  about  it. 

I  have  not  heard  anybody  say.  "Let 
us  add  that  $6.5  billion  to  the  revenue 
side,"  and  nobody  says  where  it  would 
come  off  the  domestic  side. 

So,  we  are  going  to  have  a  modicum 
of  defense  reduction.  It  is  not  easy  to 
get.  We  were  castigated  yesterday,  and 
we  will  be  later,  because  we  did  not  get 
down  to  $108  billion.  There  is  no  way 
to  do  it  without  reducing  some  pro- 
grams. 
Let  us  look  at  defense  for  a  moment. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  helped  in  the  buildup  of 
defense.  I  want  to  continue  to  do  that. 
The  outlays  for  defense  as  a  percent- 
age of  GNP  have  increased  104  per- 
cent since  1980. 

But  what  has  happened  to  domestic 
programs?  We  have  been  talking  about 
how  large  they  have  grown.  They  have 
increased,  as  a  percentage  of  GNP,  44 
percent.  So,  Mr.  President,  one  is  twice 
as  big  as  the  other— 44  to  104  percent. 
That  gets  down  to  the  true  figures. 


I  have  listened  to  the  figures  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  But 
what  his  figures  did  not  say  is  that  in 
Medicare  and  Social  Security— and  he 
included  that  as  the  nondefense 
growth— we  are  paying  for  them.  The 
taxpayers  are  paying  for  them.  The 
user  is  paying.  It  is  part  of  the  payroll 
deduction.  The  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee pay  that. 

In  the  defense  buildup  we  have  had. 
we  have  borrowed  the  money.  That  is 
left  for  us  to  pay  for;  that  is  left  for 
our  children  to  pay.  That  is  part  of 
the  money  foreigners  are  putting  up. 
and  we  are  paying  interest  on  it. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  willing 
to  pay  for  defense.  I  think  that  is  part 
of  the  difference  we  are  talking  about 
here.  E>o  we  care  so  much  about  our 
country  and  care  so  much  about  our 
defense  that  we  just  borrow  more 
money,  and  add  to  the  national  debt, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
added  $1.3  trillion  since  1980?  Regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  we  have  more 
than  doubled  the  national  debt  in  the 
last  6  years,  borrow  some  more,  be- 
cause we  care  so  much  for  defense. 
Pay  for  it?  Wait  a  minute.  That  is  dif- 
ferent. Instead  we  talk  about  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse.  Let  us  talk  about 
what  we  are  doing  to  other  programs. 
Let  us  talk  about  everything  but 
paying  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  see  how  some  other 
people  would  raise  this  money.  I  have 
seen  the  President's  budget  and  what 
it  does.  He  adds  some  money  to  de- 
fense. He  adds  about  $12  billion  above 
the  baseline  for  defense.  He  makes 
some  real  cuts  off  the  domestic  spend- 
ing side. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  chance  to 
find  out  whether  people  want  to 
follow  the  President's  budget  or 
whether  they  want  to  make  those 
cuts:  drastic  cuts  in  Medicare,  drastic 
cuts  in  Medicaid,  drastic  cuts  in  educar 
tlon;  30  percent  In  education;  50  per- 
cent cuts  in  the  new  drug  war  money. 

The  administration  raised  taxes  to 
pay  for  highways  in  1982  because  we 
said  this  country  needed  highways. 
When  the  President  came  out  for  that. 
Congress  followed,  and  we  added  a 
nickel  to  the  gasoline  tax.  The  people 
accepted  it.  We  knew  we  needed  high- 
ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  need  the 
same  thing  in  defense.  If  the  President 
calls  for  it,  I  believe  this  Congress 
would  respond  and  the  American 
people  would  respond.  Instead,  we  just 
borrow  money. 

What  this  plan  Is  about  is  that  defi- 
cit reduction  must  be  equal,  must  be 
fair.  It  is  done  on  the  domestic  side, 
and  it  is  done  less  than  that,  but  some, 
on  the  defense  side.  All  of  the  new  rev- 
enue money  goes  into  the  trust  fund 
for  deficit  reduction  alone.  If  you  want 
to  reduce  the  deficit,  you  need  to  vote 
for  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
najrs.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

The  FRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  4  pjn.  having  arrived,  the 
question  is  on  the  Chiles  amendment. 
No.  175.  the  second-degree  amendment 
to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoRK]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brsaux).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas,  50, 
nays  49.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  84  Leg.] 
YEAS— 50 


Adun 

Eson 

Mitchell 

Bm^ktii 

Vteti 

Moynihan 

Bentten 

FViwIer 

Niinn 

Blden 

Glenn 

Pell 

IMngMWMi 

Oraham 

Proxmire 

Borcn 

Harfcin 

Pryor 

Bndley 

Inouye 

Reld 

Breaus 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Bumpen 

Kennedy 

Rockefeller 

Burdkk 

Kerry 

Sanford 

Byrd 

Lautenbers 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Levin 

Simon 

Cranstoo 

Stennls 

Daachle 

Melctaer 

Weicker 

Dixon 

Metzenbaum 

Wirth 

MikulslU 
NAYS-49 

Annatronx 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Hecht 

Quayle 

BOKllVitZ 

Heflin 

Roth 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Helms 

Shelby 

Cohen 

HoUings 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Specter 

OanforUi 

Karnes 

Stafford 

DeCondnl 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Dole 

Kasten 

Symms 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

McCain 

Trible 

Evans 

Mcaure 

Wallop 

Oam 

MeConnell 

Warner 

Oramm 

Murlu>w8lcl 

Wilson 

Orassley 

NidUes 

Hatch 

Paclcwood 

NOT  VOTING— 1 
Oore 

So  the  amendment  (No.  175)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CJHILES.  Idr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Btsd,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  note  that, 
had  I  been  present  today.  I  would  have 
enthusiastically  cast  my  vote  for  the 
Chiles    budget    amendment.     I    was 


uqable  to  return  from  out  of  town  in 
tiitie  for  today's  vote,  but  I  want  to 
ce  my  position  on  the  amendment 
cl4ar,  for  the  Record.* 

AMENDMENT  NO.  179 

CHn.ES.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
itsj  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clvk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

"the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  179. 

()n  page  35.  line  52,  strike  "in  amounts  not 
to  exceed  the  amounts  specified  in  subsec- 
tioii  (b)". 

(>n  page  36,  line  8,  strike  "enacted  that  en- 
suites"  and  insert  "reported  that  will,  if  en- 
acted, ensure". 

On  page  36,  lines  IS  and  16,  strike  "as  re- 
quested by  the  President". 

On  page  36,  strike  lines  19  through  38. 

On  page  36.  line  39.  strike  "(c)"  and  insert 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
haii'e  order? 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'FICER.  The 
Se  late  will  please  be  in  order. 

]  fr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Clair. 

'  "he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yiQlds  time? 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wi  I  shortly  yield  some  time  to  the  dis- 
tir  gvished  Senator  from  Colorado,  but 
let  me  say,  in  particular  to  Republican 
Members,  our  Republican  leader  has 
scheduled  a  conference  of  Republicans 
in  room  207  at  4:45.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  it  is 
the  Republican  leader's  idea  that  that 
will  take  no  longer  than  a  half -hour. 

]  might  say  I  did  not  Icnow  that  the 
dMtinguished  chairman  was  going  to 
offer  an  amendment.  I  thought  it  was 
go^ng  to  be  rotated  and  it  would  be  our 
He  has  indicated  to  me  that  he 
not  know  that  we  had  an  amend- 
it  on  our  side.  I  have  since  learned 
U  perhaps  the  amendment  that  he 
sent  to  the  desk  is  one  that  we 
mi^ht  have  already  assumed  was  part 
of  !his  package.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 
Nonetheless,  we  would  like  a  little 
time  to  look  at  it. 

II  might  say  that  I  promised  to  yield 
soitie  time  to  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do^ some  time  from  the  resolution,  not 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

low  much  time  would  the  Senator 
ih? 

ARMSTRONG.  I  would  like  2 
lutes. 

DOMENICI.  I  yield  2  minutes. 
STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
(have  order? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
itor  will  susi>end.  The  Senate  will 
^ase  be  in  order. 

Ir.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
tinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
lefi  me  make  an  announcement  with- 
out, the  time  being  charged  against 
hijb? 
]  Ir.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  of  course. 
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fJYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
also  be  a  conference  of  Democrats.  We 
will  have  our  conference  in  room  S- 
211  immediately.  I  hope  all  Senators 
will  attend. 

Howl  much  time  does  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  want? 

Mr.  pOLE.  If  they  show  up  on  time 
and  w^  start  at  4:45,  we  hope  to  com- 
by  5:30. 

ding  upon  the  disposition  of 
ding  amendment,  it  may  be 
we  are  permitted  to  offer  an 
ent.  there  could  be  a  major 
ent  on  this  side.  There  may 
not  be  a  vote  on  it  tonight  but  at  least 
we  woiild  get  it  laid  down. 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent,  if  agreeable  to  all 
partie4  that  following  the  completion 
tatement  of  the  Senator  from 
o,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
0. 

RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized fbr  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  ^he  Chair.  I  thank  the  leaders.  I 
thank  iny  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

I  ask  if  we  can  have  order  in  the 
Senate, 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
will  please  be  in  order.  Will 
those  Senators  who  desire  to  converse 
please  retire  to  the  cloakrooms? 
The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

iMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
it  to  take  a  moment  to  put  one 
the  Record  straight.  There 
)t  of  things  about  this  budget 
;ed  to  be  talked  about,  but  in 
»ments  leading  up  to  the  vote 
Jtist  occurred,  an  impression 
ive  been  inadvertently  made 
should  not  stand  unchallenged 
>r  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes 
re  are  in  recess.  That  is  the 
question  of  the  participation  in  this 
process  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  A  casual  reader  of  the  Record 
or  someone  who  might  be  watching 
these  proceedings  on  television  might 
somehow  gain  the  idea  that  the  Presi- 
dent k  a  nonparticipant.  that  some- 
how h(  has  run  away  from  the  budget 
process. 

I  jus;  want  the  Record  to  be  clear 
that  til  is  is  not  the  case  at  all. 


The 
Senate 


Mr. 

budget 
budget 


admirable.  It  is  a  budget  which  I  can 


Reagan  has  submitted  his 
He  stands  by  it.  It  is  not  a 
which  I  think  is  particularly 


In  fact.  Senators  will  recall 
have  felt  free  to  criticize  the 
submitted  by  President  Reagan 

predecessors  on  many  occa- 


criticize 
that  I 
budget 
and  h^ 
sions. 

But  the  notion  that  somehow  he  is 
not  participating  in  the  process  is 
wrong. 

Let  liie  also  state  for  the  record  that 
while  there  is  a  lot  about  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  I  do  not  care  for,  it  is  a 


lot  better  than  the  budget  presently 
imder  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Some  may  think  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  not  doing  his 
job.  If  they  will  look  at  that  budget 
they  will  find  that  he  has  had  the 
courage  to  terminate  a  number  of  pro- 
grams which  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness. This  budget  does  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Reagan's  budget  has  called  for 
reforms  in  housing,  in  welfare,  in  a 
niunber  of  areas.  In  fact,  in  no  less 
than  three  dozen  specific  programs 
President  Reagan's  budget  calls  for 
either  terminating  programs  or  re- 
forming them,  the  kind  of  courageous 
budgetary  steps  which  are  not  in  any 
degree  reflected  in  the  budget  before 
us. 

I  would  say  to  those  who  are  waiting 
for  President  Reagan  to  participate 
that  he  has  not  only  participated  but 
he  has  done  more  than  his  share  thus 
far. 

RECESS  ONTIL  s:30  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  until  5:30  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  4:35  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  5:30  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Byrd). 

RECESS  mrriL  e  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  stand  in 
recess  for  30  minutes,  with  the  time  to 
be  equally  charged  against  both  sides. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:30  p.m.,  recessed  until  6 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Rockefeller). 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
agreeable  with  the  Republican  leader 
and  the  ranking  manager— I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  manager, 
and  he  has  the  feeling  that  we  ought 
to  go  out— we  would  just  leave  the 
pending  amendment  where  it  is;  and 
when  we  come  in  tomorrow,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 

CWTLES. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  that  was  utilized  in 
the  earlier  recess  be  equally  charged 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today.  I 
would  anticipate  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row. There  is  a  lot  of  work  yet  to  be 
done. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  at  this 
time,  not  to  extend  beyond  15  minutes, 
and  that  Senators  be  permitted  to 
speak  up  to  5  minutes  each  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE,  1987  " 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  many 
historic  events  occur  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Yesterday,  Members  of  Congress  and 
guests  were  honored  to  participate  in 
"Days  of  Remembrance,  1987."  This 
moving  ceremony  was  under  the  s[>on- 
sorship  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memori- 
al Coimcil. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  and  Sena- 
tor Danforth  spoke  with  extraordi- 
nary feeling  and  sensitivity  on  behalf 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Their 
statements  reflect  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  in  the  Congress  today  and, 
hopefully,  the  future. 

The  ceremony  concluded  with  spe- 
cial recognition  of  two  distinguished 
Americans,  now  deceased,  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  and  Fred  Friendly,  witnesses 
to  and  recorders  of  these  tragic  events. 

Just  as  the  Holocaust  period  in  his- 
tory must  be  remembered,  so  must 
these  remarlcs  be  made  of  permanent 
record  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions to  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  statements  made 
in  the  context  of  this  entire  ceremony, 
and  that  the  program  also  be  printed 
infuU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks:  Holocaust  Memorial 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  from  West 

Virginia.  Washington,  DC,  April  28, 1987) 

Forty-two  years  ago  this  spring,  for  the 
first  time.  Allied  and  American  troops  came 
upon  Hitler's  death  camps. 

The  gates  of  E>achau.  Buchenwald,  and 
Mauthasusen  were  thrown  open  to  reveal  to 
a  stunned  world,  horrors  unimaginable. 

One  of  the  victims  rescued  from  Buchen- 
wald was  Elie  Wiesel,  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
laureate  and  the  past  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council— a  man  who 
has  spoken  so  eloquently  to  the  world's  con- 
science about  the  Holocaust  for  so  many 
years. 

Out  of  his  experience  of  the  Hol(x»ust, 
Elie  Wiesel  has  reminded  us,  "the  opposite 
of  love  is  not  hate,  but  indifference.  The  op- 
posite of  art  is  not  ugliness,  but  indiffer- 
ence. Indifference  to  evil  is  evil." 

But  few  people  were  prepared  to  leam  the 
depth  to  which  men  could  plunge  in  com- 
mitting evil  against  our  own  kind. 

The  last  surviving  eyewitnesses  to  those 
concentration-camp  liberations— as  well  as 


the  last  surviving  victims  of  those  camps- 
are  becoming  fewer  in  number  every  year. 

One  day,  they  will  all  be  gone.  And  when 
those  survivors  are  gone,  who  will  there  be 
to  remember  the  Holocaust?  Already,  per- 
verse voices  arise  saying.  "There  was  no  Hol- 
ocaust!" 

As  representatives  each  of  humanity,  we— 
and  all  who  follow  after  us— have  a  duty  to 
remember  the  Holocaust  in  the  place  of 
those  who  suffered  it  and  witnessed  it— to 
bum  the  memory  of  the  Holocaust  into 
human  history. 

For  an  evil  that  mankind  forgets  is  an  evil 
that  mankind  can  repeat.  The  price  of  his- 
torical amnesia  can  be  Incalculable.  And 
what  does  remembering  mean,  then? 

Again,  Elie  Wiesel  speaks  to  us.  He  said, 
"To  remember— means  to  open  our  soul  and 
make  it  more  sensitive  to  suffering  every- 
where. It  means  also  to  be  aware  of  what  Is 
going  to  happen  to  this  world  unless  we  tell 
the  tale." 

The  linking  of  this  ceremony  of  remem- 
brance of  the  Holocaust  with  the  awarding 
of  the  Eisenhower  Liberation  Medal  to  the 
late  Edward  R.  Murrow  and  to  Mr.  Fred 
PYiendly  is,  then,  particularly  appropriate. 
In  their  lucid,  honest,  and  committed  fash- 
ion, Edward  R.  Murrow  and  Fred  Friendly 
were  among  the  first  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  to  the  enormities  that  had  been 
uncovered  in  Hitler's  Reich.  Their  words 
and  their  reports  stirred  our  indignation, 
and  made  possible  the  determination  that 
the  horrors  of  the  Holcx^ust  not  be  repeat- 
ed. 

As  a  result,  the  rallying  cry  of  all  men  and 
women  of  good  wlU  should  be,  "never 
again!" 

And  our  hope  should  be  the  long-ago 
vision  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  wrote: 
"And  he  shall  Judge  among  the  nations,  and 
shall  rebuke  many  people:  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruninghooks:  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  leam  war  any  more." 

Days  op  Remembrance  op  the  Holocaust 

(Note:  Senator  Danforth  delivered  the 
keynote  address  for  the  Civic  Ceremony  of 
the  Days  of  Remembrance  of  the  Holocaust 
at  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday.  April  28.  in  the  Ro- 
tunda of  the  United  States  Capitol.  This  is 
the  text  of  Senator  Danforth's  address.) 

Nine  years  ago.  when  Congress  first  en- 
acted a  resolution  creating  days  of  remem- 
brance, our  intent  was  to  encourage  reflec- 
tion on  the  Holocaust  during  the  time  of 
week  set  aside  for  religious  observances.  It 
was  not  to  be  a  single  day  of  remembrance, 
but  at  least  two  days,  a  Saturday  and  a 
Sunday,  a  Sabbath  and  a  day  of  Resurrec- 
tion, so  that  Jews  and  Christians  could  con- 
sider the  meaning  of  the  Holocaust  from 
the  vantage  points  of  their  religious  tradi- 
tions. 

Certainly,  the  Holcx&ust  does  have  pro- 
foundly religious  significance.  For  Jews  it  is 
important  never  to  forget  the  past— to  recall 
that  most  awful  time  of  persecution— to  re- 
member those  six  million  men.  women  and 
children  who  were  put  to  death  for  the 
single  reason  that  they  were  Jews. 

For  Christians,  it  is  important  to  recall 
the  past  in  order  to  plumb  the  depths  of  sin 
in  our  own  souls.  Days  of  Remembrance 
calls  us  to  consider  the  meaning  of  our  own 
faith,  to  (»ntemplate  how  this  appalling 
thing  could  have  happened,  and  to  restate 
that  Nazism  and  its  brutality  were  in  abso- 
lute contradiction  to  our  most  basic  beliefs. 
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For  men  and  women  of  all  faiths,  memory 
of  the  Holocaust  calls  us  to  repentance.  All 
of  us  tend  to  be  self-righteous  about  our  re- 
Usious  beliefs,  but  the  Holocaust  reminds  us 
that  some  who  committed  those  awful 
crimes  were  Christians,  and  many  others 
who  stood  by  the  wayside  and  let  it  happen 
were  Christians.  So  the  Holocaust  is  a  lesson 
to  us.  It  is  a  lesson  that  some  of  the  worst 
acts  of  hatred  and  persecution  in  history 
have  been  done  in  the  name  of  religion  or 
with  the  condonation  of  religious  people- 
that  some  of  our  darlcest  thoughts  and  acts 
take  place  when  we  believe  we  are  doing 
God's  will. 

These  ideas  and  others  occur  when  we  are 
in  our  synagogues  and  churches  for  weelc- 
end  commemorations  of  the  Holocaust.  But 
this  is  a  different  setting  and  a  different 
time.  This  is  the  rotunda  of  our  Nation's 
Capitol,  not  a  house  of  prayer.  This  is  the 
middle  of  a  week  day.  We  gather  not  as 
Jews  or  as  Christians,  but  as  Americans,  in  a 
ciTil  setting,  and  we  do  so  to  acknowledge 
those  values  which  are  not  unique  to  one 
faith  or  another,  but  which  are  common  to 
all  of  us  as  "one  nation  under  God." 

The  memory  of  what  we  are  not  reminds 
us  of  what  we  are.  In  1933.  a  satanic  man  as- 
sumed unlimited  power  of  government. 
That  government  singled  out  a  people  for 
their  religion.  It  sacked  their  businesses  and 
burned  their  synagogues.  It  rounded  them 
up  from  their  homes  and  herded  them  into 
cattle  cats.  It  shipped  them  to  death  camps. 
It  starved  them  and  beat  them  and  shoved 
them  into  gas  chambers,  as  many  as  2.000  at 
a  time. 

Death  became  the  main  mission  of  govern- 
ment. When  fighting  a  war  competed  with 
murdering  Jews,  murder  was  the  priority. 
Soldiers  who  could  have  fought  guarded 
Jews.  Trains  that  could  have  carried  sup- 
plies to  the  front  carried  Jews  to  the  camps. 

We  Americans  complain  about  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  government.  Those  of  us  who  work 
in  this  building  lament  the  slow  pace  of  our 
work.  Here  a  tiny  minority  can  bring  the 
process  to  a  halt. 

There  were  no  such  complaints  in  Nazi 
Germany.  Bfinorities  never  got  in  the  way 
of  anything.  The  only  problem  they  caused 
was  logistical. 

A  government  was  absolute  power  and 
with  a  single-minded  purpose  can  be  amaz- 
ingly efficient.  Ninety  percent  of  the  Jews 
of  Poland  were  killed.  Six  million  human 
lives  were  extinguished  with  machine-like 
competence. 

In  America,  the  efficiency  of  government 
has  never  come  first.  The  people  come  first. 
And  when  we  speak  of  "the  people,"  we  do 
not  mean  some  master  race.  We  mean  all 
the  people.  We  mean  every  race  and  every 
religion. 

We  believe  that  government  exists  not  to 
destroy  people,  but  to  protect  them,  not  to 
crush  their  dignity,  but  to  lift  them  up.  We 
find  no  strength  in  favored  classes  which 
lord  it  over  others.  We  find  strength  in  our 
diversity  of  faiths  and  groups  which  unite  in 
a  common  commitment  to  justice  and  toler- 
ance. 

The  memory  of  what  we  are  not  reminds 
us  of  what  we  are.  So  let  us  remember  the 
victims  of  the  Holocaust.  Let  us  neve.' 
forget.  And  let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to 
our  country  and  to  the  values  common  to  us 
alL 

Speaker  Jm  Whigrt:  Remarks  to  Days  of 

REMEIfBRAHCK  CEREMONT 

We  are  gathered  today  to  regenerate  our 
faith  and  renew  a  solemn  commitment.  We 


jol^  together  because,  more  than  four  dec- 
ades later,  the  utter  depravity  of  the  holo- 
cailst  still  appalls  and  baffles  us.  We  strain 
to  understand  how  such  brute  cruelty  could 
have  occurred  in  the  heartland  of  European 
civilization.  We  come  to  record  our  collec- 
tivt  promise  that  deeds  of  such  savage  im- 
hukianity  shall  never  be  allowed  to  occur 
again. 

It  this  national  commitment  is  to  have 
meaning,  it  must  be  firmly  undergirded  by 
out  intensely  felt  individual  commitments. 
It  was  not  numbers  that  perished.  It  was 
pe<k>le  who  perished  in  the  fiery  fumances. 
It  jivas  people  who  suffered  the  agonizing 
loss  of  loves  ones.  It  is  the  individual  person 
who  chooses  to  follow  or  to  disobey  immoral 
or(^rs  from  an  immoral  government,  and  it 
is  the  individual  person  who  must  answer  in 
the  private  recesses  of  his  own  conscience. 

Ab  Americans,  we  played  no  direct  or  overt 
part  in  perpetrating  these  crimes  against 
huaianity.  Indeed,  it  was  we  who  played  the 
dedsive  role  in  liberating  Europe  from  the 
shackles  forged  by  a  maniacal  mind.  Still, 
th^e  is  a  sense  in  which  not  even  our  own 
country  was  wholly  blameless.  There  was 
uniomfortable  evidence  on  which  we  turned 
oui  backs.  When  we  turned  away  the  St. 
Loi  lis,  a  passenger  ship  with  nine  hundred 
Jei  ish  refugees  from  Hitler's  ghettoes.  we 
sh(  uld  have  realized  we  were  consigning 
than  to  death.  We  chose  not  to  think  about 
this,  may  God  forgive  us. 

Altogether,  there  were  six  million  Jewish 
victims.  Six  million  people,  a  figure  that 
defies  comprehension. 

F^obably  the  most  soul-stirring  memorial 
in  Washington  is  the  one  for  the  Vietnam 
veterans  that  lists  the  names  of  the  Ameri- 
can victims  of  that  war.  Each  time  I  visit  it, 
1  atn  overwhelmed  by  its  enormity.  Yet  to 
erect  a  similar  monument  naming  the  vic- 
tims of  the  holocaust  would  require  a  stark 
wall  rising  almost  twice  as  high  as  the 
Washington  Monument. 

It  the  enormity  of  the  holocaust  is  more 
the  numbers.  It  is  the  impersonality 
which  it  all  occurred.  Part  of  the  trage- 
that  our  efforts  to  remember  the  vic- 
;  will  forever  be  marred  by  our  ignorance 
irho  many  of  them  were.  Hitler  under- 
in  twelve  short  years  to  wipe  out  an 
entire  European  Jewish  culture  that  had  de- 
veloped over  hundreds  of  years  from  the 
NoHregian  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea,  whole  fam- 
ilies were  massacred.  One  million  children 
were  killed.  They  were  not  nameless  at  the 
tlnie.  They  were  not  nameless  to  their 
mothers.  They  are  not  nameless  to  God.  But 
th«  horrors  of  the  Holocaust  have  rendered 
th^m  nameless  to  history. 

Uet  us  also  recall  with  clarity  that  the 
Je^rs  were  not  the  only  victims  of  the  fiend- 
islij  death  machine.  Thousands  of  Greeks, 
msrainians,  Czectis.  Poles,  Gypsies  likewise 
were  pushed  into  the  Nazi  fires.  It  was  a 
savage,  racist  hynui  of  hate  intent  upon  the 
destruction  of  whole  ethnic  and  religious 
segments  of  our  human  family. 

Mitler  did  not  invent  the  evil  of  racial  and 
reQgious  hatred.  He  only  honed  it  to  an  art 
foRn  of  fiendish  efficiency.  Prom  Babylon 
to  Buchenwald,  from  Wounded  Knee  to  Ar- 
m<  nia,  from  the  excesses  of  the  Ku  Klux  to 
thi  I  killing  fields  in  Cambodia,  its  victims  lie 
buied. 

1  lay  we  never  again  give  comfort  or 
bnathing  space  to  the  deadly  virus  of 
rat  ism  and  religious  bigotry  in  our  society— 
or  in  our  world.  May  we  recognize  its  symp- 
toi  OS,   however  seductively   disguised.   May 


hearts 


we 
re: 


be  eternally  vigilant  against  its  recur- 
[ce  anywhere.  And  may  we  cultivate  in 
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and  in  our  minds  and  in  our  insti- 
ts  only  effective  antidote,  which  is 
love  for  all  the  children  of  man 
throughbut  the  Earth. 


<  Days  op  Remembrance,  1987 

(Sigmund  Strochlitz,  Benjamin  Meed,  Co- 
ChairVien,  Days  of  Remembrance  Com- 
mittee) 

NatigIhal  Civic  Commemoration  op  the 
Days  op  Remembrance 


TUESDAY 


APRIL   as,    1987,    UMITEP  STATES  CAP- 


ITOL RpTUNDA,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  li:00  A.M. 

Program 
I>roce^ional. 

Commemoration 

Star-S|pang]ed  Banner:  The  U.S.  Army 
Band  (Pershing's  Own),  COL  Eugene  W. 
Allen,  Leader  and  Commander.  Cantor  Isaac 
Goodfriend,  Member,  U.S.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Council.  Color  Guard.  Third  U.S.  Infan- 
try (Th«  Old  Guard). 

Invocation:  Reverend  Richard  C.  Halver- 
son.  United  States  Senate  Chaplain. 

Introduction:  The  Honorable  William  J. 
Lowenbtrg,  Vice-Chairman,  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council. 

Commemorative  Address:  The  Honorable 
James  0-  Wright,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Comiqemorative  Address:  The  Honorable 
Robert  \C.  Byrd,  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate.  \ 

Keynote  Address  and  Introduction  of 
Candle  tUghting:  The  Honorable  John  C. 
Danfortp.  United  States  Senator. 

Remembrance 

Background  Choral  Selection:  Ani 
Maamirc  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania 
Jewish  Choir,  Conductor:  Izu  Gott. 

Namiitg  of  Candle  Lighters:  The  Honora- 
ble Kitt^  Dukakis,  Member,  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memori^  Council. 

Lighting  of  Candles:  Assisted  by  Sigmund 
Strochlitz  and  Benjamin  Meed.  Co-Chair- 
men,  Elays  of  Remembrance  Committee, 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council. 

Candlelighters: 

Representative  Thomas  S.  Foley,  Senator 
Edward  M.  Keruiedy. 

Representative  Henry  A.  Waxman,  Sena- 
tor Daniel  K.  Inouye 

Representative  Dan  Glickman,  Senator 
Lowell  P.  Welcker. 

RepreEentative  Martin  Frost,  Senator 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 

Repreeentative  John  Edward  Porter,  Sen- 
ator Dennis  DeConcini. 

Representative  Helen  Delich  Bentley, 
Senator  Arlen  Specter. 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  Sigmund 
Strochlitz. 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  Harvey  M.  Mey- 
erhoff ,  Chairman,  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
CounciL 

Elmale  Rachamim:  Cantor  Isaac  Good- 
friend. 

Kadd^sh:  The  Honorable  Benjamin  Meed. 

Eisenhower  Liberation  Medal 

Introductory  Remarks:  Dan  Rather,  An- 
chormati  and  Managing  Editor,  CBS 
Evening  News. 

Taped  Excerpts:  Prom  the  April  15,  1945, 
broadcast  of  Edward  R.  Murrow. 

Meda:  Presentation:  To  Edward  R. 
Murrovi  (Posthumously)  by  the  Honorable 
Harvey  M.  Meyerhoff.  Accepted  by  Mrs. 
Janet  E .  Murrow. 

Excer  pts:  Read  by  Dan  Rather  from  Fred 
Priendli'. 


Medal  Presentation:  To  Fred  W.  Friendly 
by  The  Honorable  Harvey  M.  Meyerhoff. 
Accepted  by  Fred  W.  Friendly. 

Benediction:  Rabbi  Arnold  Resnicoff,  U.S. 
Navy  Chaplain. 

Recessional. 

Partisan's  Hymn:  The  U.S.  Army  Band. 


Edward  R.  Murrow:  CBS  Radio  Broadcast 
From  London,  April  15,  1945 

Permit  me  to  tell  you  what  you  would 
have  seen  and  heard  had  you  been  with  me 
on  Thursday.  It  will  not  be  pleasant  listen- 
ing. If  you  are  at  lunch  or  if  you  have  no  ap- 
petite to  hear  what  Germans  have  done, 
now  is  a  good  time  to  switch  off  the  radio, 
for  I  propose  to  tell  you  of  Buchenwald. 

It  is  on  a  small  hill  about  four  miles  out- 
side Weimar,  and  it  was  one  of  the  largest 
concentration  camps  in  Germany.  And  it 
was  built  to  last. 

As  we  approached  it,  we  saw  about  a  hun- 
dred men  In  civilian  clothes  with  rifles  ad- 
vancing in  open  order  across  the  fields. 
There  were  a  few  shops.  We  stopped  to  in- 
quire. We  were  told  that  some  of  the  prison- 
ers had  a  couple  of  SS  men  cornered  in 
there.  We  drove  on,  reached  the  main  gate. 
The  prisoners  crowded  up  behind  the  wire. 
We  entered. 

And  now,  let  me  tell  this  in  the  first 
person,  for  I  was  the  least  important  person 
there,  as  you  shall  hear.  There  surged 
around  me  an  evil-smelling  horde;  men  and 
boys  reached  out  to  touch  me.  They  were  in 
rags  and  the  remnants  of  uniforms.  Death 
had  already  marked  many  of  them,  but  they 
were  smiling  with  their  eyes. 

I  looked  out  over  that  mass  of  men  to  the 
green  fields  beyond  where  well-fed  Germans 
were  plowing.  A  German,  Fritz  Kersheimer, 
came  up  and  said,  "May  I  show  you  around 
the  camp?  I've  been  here  10  years."  An  Eng- 
lishman stood  to  attention  saying,  "May  I 
introduce  myself?  Delighted  to  see  you.  And 
can  you  tell  me  when  some  of  our  blokes 
will  be  along?"  I  told  him,  "Soon,"  and 
asked  to  see  one  of  the  barracks.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  occupied  by  Czechoslovakians. 

When  I  entered,  men  crowded  around, 
tried  to  lift  me  to  their  shoulders.  They 
were  too  weak.  Many  of  them  could  not  get 
out  of  bed.  I  was  told  that  this  building  had 
once  stabled  80  horses;  there  were  1.200  men 
in  it.  five  to  a  bunk.  The  stink  was  beyond 
all  description. 

When  I  reached  the  center  of  the  bar- 
racks, a  man  came  up  and  said,  "You  re- 
member me;  I'm  Peter  Zenkl,  one-time 
mayor  of  Prague,"  I  remembered  him  but 
did  not  recognize  him.  He  asked  about 
Benes  and  Jan  Masaryk. 

I  asked  how  many  men  had  died  in  that 
building  during  the  last  month.  They  called 
the  doctor.  We  inspected  his  records.  There 
were  only  names  in  the  little  black  book, 
nothing  more.  Nothing  of  who  these  men 
were,  what  they  had  done  or  hoped.  Behind 
the  names  of  those  who  had  died  there  was 
a  cross.  I  counted  them.  They  totaled  242— 
242  out  of  1,200  in  one  month. 

As  I  walked  down  to  the  end  of  the  bar- 
racks, there  was  applause  from  the  men  too 
weak  to  get  out  of  bed.  It  sounded  like  the 
handclapping  of  babies,  they  were  so  weak. 
The  doctor's  name  was  Paul  Heller.  He 
had  been  there  since  '38.  As  we  walked  out 
into  the  courtyard,  a  man  fell  dead.  Two 
others— they  must  have  been  over  60— were 
crawling  towards  the  latrine.  I  saw  it,  but 
will  not  describe  it. 

In  another  part  of  the  camp  they  showed 
me  the  children,  hundreds  of  them.  Some 
were  only  six.  One  rolled  up  his  sleeve. 


showed  me  his  number.  It  was  tattooed  on 
his  arm— D6030  it  was.  The  others  showed 
me  their  numbers.  They  will  carry  them  till 
they  die. 

An  elderly  man  standing  beside  me  said. 
"The  children— enemies  of  the  state."  I 
could  see  their  ribs  through  their  thin 
shirts.  The  old  man  said.  "I  am  Professor 
Charles  Richer  of  the  Sorbonne."  The  chil- 
dren clung  to  my  hands  and  stared. 

We  crossed  to  the  courtyard.  Men  kept 
coming  up  to  speak  to  me  and  to  touch  me— 
professors  from  Poland,  doctors  from 
Vienna,  men  from  all  Europe,  men  from  the 
countries  that  made  America. 

We  went  to  the  hospital:  it  was  full.  The 
doctor  told  me  that  200  had  died  the  day 
before.  I  asked  the  cause  of  death:  he 
shrugged  and  said,  "Tuberculosis,  starva- 
tion, fatigue,  and  there  are  many  who  have 
no  desire  to  live.  It  is  very  difficult."  Dr. 
Heller  pulled  back  the  blankets  from  a 
man's  feet  to  show  me  how  swollen  they 
were.  The  man  was  dead.  Most  of  the  pa- 
tients could  not  move. 

As  we  left  the  hospital.  I  drew  out  a  leath- 
er billfold,  hoping  that  I  had  some  money 
which  would  help  those  who  lived  to  get 
home.  Professor  Richer  from  the  Sorbonne 
said,  "I  should  be  careful  of  my  wallet,  if  I 
were  you.  You  know  there  are  criminals  in 
this  camp,  too." 

A  small  man  tottered  up  saying,  "May  I 
feel  the  leather,  please?  You  see,  I  used  to 
make  good  things  of  leather  in  Vienna."  An- 
other man  said,  "My  name  is  Walter 
Roeder.  For  many  years  I  lived  in  Joliet— 
came  back  to  Germany  for  a  visit,  and 
Hitler  grabbed  me." 

I  asked  to  see  the  kitchen;  it  was  clean. 
The  German  in  charge  had  been  a  Commu- 
nist, had  been  at  Buchenwald  for  nine 
years,  had  a  picture  of  his  daughter  in  Ham- 
burg—hadn't seen  her  for  almost  12  years, 
and  if  I  got  to  Hamburg  would  I  look  her 
up?  He  showed  me  the  daily  ration— one 
piece  of  brown  bread  about  as  thick  as  your 
thumb;  on  top  of  it  a  piece  of  margarine  as 
big  as  three  sticks  of  chewing  gum.  That 
and  a  little  stew  was  what  they  received 
every  24  hours. 

He  had  a  chart  on  the  wall,  very  compli- 
cated it  was.  There  were  little  red  tabs  scat- 
tered through  it.  He  said  that  was  to  indi- 
cate each  10  men  who  died.  He  had  to  ac- 
count for  the  rations.  And  he  added,  "We 
are  very  efficient  here." 

We  went  again  into  the  courtyard,  and  as 
we  walked,  we  talked.  The  two  doctors,  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Czech,  agreed  that 
about  6.000  had  died  during  March.  Ker- 
sheimer. the  German,  added  that  back  in 
the  winter  of  '39,  when  the  Poles  began  to 
arrive  without  winter  clothing,  they  died  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  900  a  day.  Five 
different  men  asserted  that  Buchenwald 
was  the  best  concentration  camp  in  Germa- 
ny. They  had  had  some  experience  with  the 
others. 

Dr.  Heller,  the  Czech,  asked  if  I  would 
care  to  see  the  crematorium.  He  said  it 
wouldn't  be  very  interesting  because  the 
Germans  had  run  out  of  coke  some  days  ago 
and  had  taken  to  dumping  the  bodies  into  a 
great  hole  nearby. 

Professor  Richer  said  perhaps  I  would 
care  to  see  the  small  courtyard.  I  said  yes. 
He  turned  and  told  the  children  to  stay 
behind. 

As  we  walked  across  the  square.  I  noticed 
that  the  professor  had  a  hole  in  his  left 
shoe  and  a  toe  sticking  out  of  the  right  one. 

he  followed  my  eyes  and  said,  "I  regret  that 

I  am  so  little  presentable,  but  what  can  one 

do?" 


At  that  point,  another  Frenchman  came 
up  to  announce  that  three  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  outside  had  killed  three  SS 
men  and  taken  one  prisoner.  We  proceeded 
to  the  small  courtyard.  The  wall  was  about 
eight  feet  high;  it  adjoined  what  had  been  a 
stable  or  garage. 

We  entered.  It  was  floored  with  concrete. 
There  were  two  rows  of  bodies  stacked  up 
like  cordwood;  they  were  thin  and  very 
white.  Some  of  the  bodies  were  terribly 
bruised,  though  there  seemed  to  be  little 
flesh  to  bruise.  Some  had  been  shot  through 
the  head,  but  they  bled  but  little.  All  except 
two  were  naked.  I  tried  to  count  them  as 
best  I  could,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  all  that  was  mortal  of  more  than  500 
men  and  boys  lay  there  in  two  neat  piles. 

There  was  a  German  trailer  which  must 
have  contained  another  50,  but  it  wasn't 
possible  to  coimt  them.  The  clothing  was 
piled  in  a  heap  against  the  wall.  It  appeared 
that  most  of  the  men  and  boys  had  died  of 
starvation:  they  had  not  been  executed.  But 
the  manner  of  death  seemed  unimportant- 
murder  had  been  done  at  Buchenwald.  God 
alone  knows  how  many  men  and  boys  have 
died  there  during  the  last  12  years.  Thurs- 
day I  was  told  that  there  were  more  than 
20,000  in  the  camp;  there  had  been  as  many 
as  60,000.  Where  are  they  now? 

As  I  left  that  camp,  a  Frenchman  who 
used  to  work  for  Havas  in  Paris  came  up  to 
me  and  said,  "You  will  write  something 
about  this  perhaps?"  And  he  added.  "To 
write  about  this  you  must  have  been  here  at 
least  two  years.  And  after  that,  you  don't 
want  to  write  any  more." 

I  pray  you  to  believe  what  I  have  said 
about  Buchenwald.  I  have  reported  what  I 
saw  and  heard,  but  only  part  of  it;  for  most 
of  it  I  have  no  words.  Dead  men  are  plenti- 
ful in  war,  but  the  living  dead,  more  than 
20,000  of  them  in  one  camp — and  the  coun- 
try round  about  was  pleasing  to  the  eye.  and 
the  Germans  were  well  fed  and  well  dressed. 
American  trucks  were  rolling  toward  the 
rear  filled  with  prisoners.  Soon  they  would 
be  eating  American  rations— as  much  for  a 
meal  as  the  men  at  Buchenwald  received  in 
four  days. 

If  I  have  offended  you  by  this  rather  mild 
account  of  Buchenwald.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  sorry.  I  was  there  on  Thursday,  and 
many  men  in  many  tongues  blessed  the 
name  of  Roosevelt.  For  long  years  his  name 
had  meant  the  full  measure  of  their  hope. 
These  men,  who  had  kept  close  company 
with  death  for  many  years,  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  within  hours  Join 
their  comrades  who  had  laid  their  lives  on 
the  scales  of  freedom. 

Back  in  1941,  Mr.  Churchill  said  to  me, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "One  day  the  world 
and  history  will  recognize  and  acknowledge 
what  it  owes  to  your  President."  I  saw  and 
heard  the  first  installment  of  that  at  Bu- 
chenwald on  Thursday.  It  came  from  men 
from  all  over  Europe.  Their  faces,  with 
more  flesh  on  them,  might  have  been  found 
anywhere  at  home.  To  them,  the  name  Roo- 
sevelt was  a  symbol,  a  code  word  for  a  lot  of 
guys  named  Joe  who  were  somewhere  out  In 
the  blue  with  the  armor  heading  East. 

At  Buchenwald  they  spoke  of  the  Presi- 
dent just  before  he  died.  If  there  be  a  better 
epitaph,  history  does  not  record  It. 

[Prom  the  China-Burma-India  Theater 
Roundup,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  58.  May  24.  1945] 

Frtenoly  Sees  Full  Brutality  op  Germans 
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on  m  tour  of  duty  In  the  ETO  for  an  inti- 
mate look-see.  He'll  make  a  report  to  the 
Theato'  on  a  variety  of  selected  subjects 
when  be  returns.  This  is  the  first  of  several 
illuminating  first-hand  articles  which  he 
Iiromlaed  to  wire  to  the  Roundup— The 
Editor.) 

AUSTUA  <WrrR  THX  1 ITH  AMUOmXD  DIVISION) 

For  this  advanced  column  of  Oen.  George 
S.  Fatton's  crashing  Third  Army,  this  war. 
unlike  the  last,  ended  on  a  note  of  hate  and 
severe  anger  unequalled  during  this  or  any 
other  war. 

The  1918  Armistice  saw  Yanks  and  Jerries 
dashing  across  trenches,  smoking  cigarettes 
together  and  examining  each  other's  eQuip- 
ment.  This  time,  for  this  division,  peace 
came  at  a  time  when  the  11th  Division's 
hatred  for  the  Naais  had  burned  deeper 
than  ever  before. 

For  at  almost  the  exact  moment  that 
peace  terms  were  being  prepared,  advanced 
armored  units  of  the  division  rolled  up  high. 
beautiful  hiUs  in  northwest  Austria  and  saw 
a  sight  which  will  live  in  their  memories 
long  after  the  horrors  of  the  Normandy 
bulge  and  Rhine  crossing  iiave  been  dimmed 
by  the  passing  years.  For  this  was  Mauthau- 
sen. This  was  Nazi  butchery  at  its  most  effi- 
cient and  dramatic  stage.  This  was  the  Fort 
Mauthausen  "Willow  Run  of  Death." 

HTSTXXICAL  CRKERS 

When  tanks  of  the  11th  stormed  up 
against  the  fort,  high  on  a  protective  hill- 
top, the  men  were  greeted  by  cheers  so  hys- 
terical, so  choked  with  sobs,  that  it  was  im- 
mediately obvious  this  was  no  ordinary  iit>- 
eration.  This  was  a  German  concentration 
camp.  As  our  boys  walked  through  gates  left 
open  by  SS  guards,  they  were  engulfed  by 
thousands  of  Poles.  Czeclis.  Jews.  anti-Nazi 
Germans— men  and  women  of  16  different 
nations. 

Acting  almost  like  frightened  animals 
locked  in  a  deserted  house,  their  lack  of  a 
common  tongue  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  express  what  was  in  their  hearts.  One 
lean,  gaunt  Pole  pushed  his  way  ttirough 
the  crowd  and.  with  an  11-inch  grin  shout- 
ed. "Thank  God,  you  have  come.  I  am  a 
housepainter  from  Bridgeport.  Conn.  I  am 
an  American  citizen." 

YAHKS'  LAST  LAUGH 

We  all  laughed  at  the  little  housepainter 
from  Bridgeport,  but,  believe  me.  it  was  the 
last  laughing  we  did  for  24  hours  or  more. 
We  were  then  led  through  Mauthausen. 

Premsyl  Dobias.  a  Czech  who  had  studied 
in  London  and  spoke  nine  languages,  led  the 
party  through  Mauthausen.  Some  of  the 
boys  could  only  stand  the  sights  for  a  half 
hour  and  three  who  went  the  whole  route 
vomited  by  the  time  we  reached  Cell  Block 
No.  8. 

This  was  what  we  saw: 

We  saw  a  high  granite  waU  which  encir- 
cled the  immense  camp.  It  was  built  as  were 
the  Egyptian  pyramids— by  human  slaves. 
We  saw  a  quary  a  half  mile  away  where 
these  starved  little  men  were  whipped  into 
carrying  heavy  blocks  of  granite.  Leading  to 
the  quarry  were  258  steps  built  by  the  pris- 
oners. Each  man  made  eight  trips  a  day  over 
theae  steps,  carrying  granite  each  time. 

WeU-fed.  battle-toughened  G.L's  made 
one  trip  with  a  load,  and  actually  gasped  for 
breath.  There  was  still  blood  on  the  steps. 
When  a  man  could  no  longer  carry  his  load, 
88  guards  pushed  him  into  the  quarry. 
That's  why  they  called  the  258  steps  the 
"Steps  of  Death."  Prisoners  said  that  for 
every  rock  in  the  prison  wall— and  there 
were  thousands— there  was  a  life. 
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We  saw  a  gas  chamber  where  prisoners 
di«d  every  day  of  every  month  for  eight 
years.  It  was  a  tiled  room  about  the  size  of 
two  American  bathrooms.  One  hundred  and 
fifly  men  and  women  at  a  time  were 
stripped  and  ordered  to  enter  the  room  for  a 
shower.  And  then,  through  the  outlets 
wUich  resembled  shower  fittings,  came  gas. 
Sotnetimes,  when  they  were  out  of  gas.  the 
Naeis  merely  sucked  the  air  out  of  the  room 
through  the  same  fixtures. 

We  saw  the  cremation  room  there.  Details 
of  Jews  worked  here  every  day.  It  was  their 
Jolt  to  shovel  hundreds  of  gas  victims  into 
ovens.  Each  oven  was  approximately  coffin 
size,  but  capacity  was  listed  at  six  bodies. 
They  used  Jews  for  this  detail  because  they 
were  certain  to  die  anyhow.  And  the  Nazis 
did  not  want  the  thousands  of  other  prison- 
era  to  know  about  their  "future"  lest  their 
work  in  the  quarry  lack  spirit. 

We  saw  the  initial  arrival  point  for  new 
prisoners  to  Mauthausen.  Here  they  were 
stripped  and  chained  to  a  wall  for  24  hours, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  hot  or  cold. 

We  saw  cell  blocks  in  which  men  lived  if 
suQh  a  word  may  be  used  for  such  condi- 
tiofis.  For  purt>oses  of  description,  let  us  say 
th4  cell  blocks  resembled  the  tar  paper  bar- 
nuks  we  had  in  the  States,  but  Just  half 
their  size.  Normal  capacity  of  these  blocks 
wak  300  human  beings.  It  was  so  crowded 
they  had  to  sit  up  all  night.  Their  latrine  f  a- 
cilt.ies  were  Just  outside.  They  could  not 
striiy  far  from  the  cells  or  they  would  be 
sh^t.  Often,  after  a  year  or  so,  they  didn't 
evdn  bother  to  use  the  outside  latrines. 

We  saw  their  hospitals.  There  were  two  of 
thgm.  One  held  90  patients  and  was  ultra- 
modern. This  one  they  showed  important 
visitors.  The  other  hospital  held  5,000. 
Wards  were  just  like  the  prison  blocks. 
exQept  there  were  bunks  in  tiers  five  high. 

tti  each  bed  were  five  human  beings,  each 
sick,  half  of  them  dying  from  malnutrition. 
Eagh  had  lost  from  50  to  100  pounds.  Their 
leg^  had  lost  all  control  and  looked  like 
heavy  ropes.  Their  toilet  was  their  bed. 
Thfere  were  running  sores  on  many  of  them. 
Sometimes  Nazi  surgeons  ended  their 
mifery  by  squirting  gasoline  against  their 
h^rts. 

we  saw  their  bodies,  hundreds  of  them. 
Pr^ners  said  at  times  there  were  thou- 
saifds  laying  around  camp.  We  saw  them 
pil^d  like  cordwood— big  and  little  piles  of 
de^d.  All  of  them  were  emaciated  and  discol- 
ordd  and  covered  with  insects  and  worms. 
Thiese  were  human  beings.  Their  only  crime 
was  in  not  being  a  German. 

9ach  cell  block  through  which  we  walked 
suddenly  came  to  life  when  the  prisoners 
saw  the  tall  and  sturdy  but  very  tired  men 
of  the  11th  Armored.  Those  who  were  able 
ro^  to  their  feet  and  cheered,  "Bravo,  vive 
la'  American!"  Those  who  were  too  weak  to 
stand  clapped  and  smiled  and  tried  to  keep 
tears  back. 

Our  doughboys  were  moved  beyond  de- 
scilption.  None  could  speak  Polish,  Russian 
or  iCzech.  So  they  just  stood  there  waving 
thgir  hands.  Some  clasped  hands  overhead 
like  prize  fighters.  Others  removed  their 
hats,  some  openly  wept.  One  G.I.,  through 
an  i  interpreter,  asked  a  Pole  what  should  be 
doiie  to  the  Germans.  When  we  left  the 
block,  the  Pole  was  still  standing  and 
pounding  home  his  points.  The  other  pris- 
oners were  still  applauding. 

We  saw  one  man  ask  a  Yank  for  a  ciga- 
rette, and  before  the  G.I.  could  reach  for 
one,  a  dozen  other  prisoners  turned  on  the 
mgn  who  asked.  With  all  their  suffering, 
th  :y  did  not  want  to  appear  as  beggars.  We 
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asked  if  they  had  been  able  to  follow  the 
war  ana  they  said  one  hidden  radio  had 
kept  tl^em  posted  during  the  entire  cam- 
paign. 

The  Igst  thing  we  saw  was  a  super  prison 
block.  Troopers  of  the  SS  built  this  for  Im- 
portant political  prisoners.  Now  it  housed  a 
handful  of  Storm  Troopers  who  were  unsuc- 
cessful lln  their  attempts  to  flee  the  camp. 
They  hgd  been  captured  by  liberated  prison- 
ers and  placed  in  confinement. 

The  new  warden  was  a  Spaniard  who  had 
fought  Franco  and  who  offered  to  shave  all 
Americans  free.  We  squinted  through  little 
peepholes  at  the  new  prisoners— the  "super- 
men." "they  looked  like  sullen,  scared  gang- 
sters. 

In  one  cell  was  a  Nazi  woman  who  had 
been  secretary  to  the  camp  commander.  She 
was  a  blond.  She  glared  back  at  us  like  a  ti- 
gress. Vou  should  have  heard  what  one  of 
the  YaI^s  said  when  he  saw  her. 

These  were  Just  some  of  the  atrocities  the 
Eleventh  Armored  Division  found  within 
the  volt-charged  wire  confines  of  Mauthau- 
sen. NOW  the  camp  is  being  cleaned  up. 
American  medical  units  and  medicine  are 
being  uied  to  save  as  many  lives  as  possible. 
Many  <f  e  every  day  and  will  for  some  time 
to  come.  Our  blood  plasma  already  is  at 
work,  aid  if  you  want  to  see  gratitude  you 
should  iiee  the  expressions  in  those  people's 
eyes. 

These  are  the  things  we  saw  with  our  own 
eyes.  Tiey  are  part  of  the  permanent  histo- 
ry of  the  11th  Armored  Division.  A  War 
Crimes  Conunittee  is  gathering  facts.  The 
prisoners  stole  duplicates  of  all  death  certif- 
icates, taid  they  know  the  criminals. 

As  wei  left  the  hospital  block,  a  soldier  of 
the  lltk  Armored  Division  of  the  XII  Corps 
of  the  "third  Army  stood  staring  at  a  heap 
of  brok'n,  twisted,  multilated  bodies.  After 
he  vomited,  he  purposely  breathed  deeply 
of  the  1  tench  of  death  in  a  manner  which 
spoke  fi  tr  all.  In  a  low  and  angry  voice,  the 
soldier  ^aid,  "Now  and  only  now  do  1  know 
what  this  war  was  about.  I  am  glad  I  saw 
this." 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  DR. 
PAUL  CRAIG  ROBERTS 

Mr.  JCASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  io  congratulate  Dr.  Paul  Craig 
Roberts,  professor  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versityfs  Center  for  Strategic  and 
Intemitional  Studies  for  his  recent 
award  by  the  Government  of  Prance 
in  recGlgnition  of  his  tremendous  work 
in  the  field  of  economics. 

He  was  awarded  the  "Chevalier  of 
the  Lesion  of  Honor"  by  the  French 
Minister  of  Finance.  Edourad  Balla- 
dur.  ifhis  award  began  in  the  early 
1800's  luid  is  the  French  Government's 
highest  award  for  outstanding 
achievement. 

Paul  Craig  Roberts  was  one  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  what  is  known 
today  as  supply-side  economics.  His 
work  With  Representative  Jack  Kemp 
in  the  late  1970's  and  with  President 
Reagan  in  the  early  1980's  Is  responsi- 
ble for  exposing  the  failures  of  keynes- 
ian  economics — and  moving  U.S.  public 
policy  toward  lower  tax  rates,  less 
Government  spending  and  more  stable 
monet  iry  policy. 


While  critics  continue  to  deride 
supply-side  economics— I  think  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves:  53  straight 
months  of  economic  expansion;  rising 
real  after-tax  incomes;  reduced  infla- 
tion and  interest  rates;  and  most  im- 
portant, the  creation  of  12  million  new 
jobs  since  the  end  of  1982. 

The  entire  continent  of  Europe 
hasn't  had  any  net  job  creation  since 
1973. 

The  supply-side  revolution  is  just  be- 
ginning to  catch  fire  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Britain.  West  Germany,  Prance, 
Australia.  India  and  Sweden  have  cut 
their  tax  rates.  Canada,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Japan  are  in  the  process  of 
cutting  their  tax  rates. 

Higher  growth,  more  jobs,  more  in- 
vestment, more  savings,  and  more  con- 
simiption  in  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
the  major  solution  to  our  trade  prob- 
lems. We  can't  sell  products  to  stag- 
nating economies. 

Dr.  Roberts'  award  is  a  testament  to 
his  achievements  in  shaping  the  eco- 
nomic policy  in  the  United  States— 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  good 
ideas  do  have  consequences. 


FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  those  who  wish  to  remind  us  of 
the  importance  of  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  Act  and  the  need  to  debate 
economic  goals  and  policies.  I  will 
focus  my  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  maintaining  full  employment. 

Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  our 
economic  well-being  and  standard  of 
living  than  providing  jobs  at  decent 
wages  for  all  those  who  want  to  work. 
The  Himiphrey-Hawkins  Act,  and  its 
predecessor  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
serve  as  important  statements  of  poli- 
cies and  priorities  reminding  us  of  the 
need  to  promote  economic  growth  and 
full  employment. 

A  growing  economy  providing  jobs 
for  our  citizens  will  do  more  to  balance 
the  budget  than  any  other  measure  we 
will  debate  in  the  Senate  this  week.  A 
growing  full  employment  economy  will 
automatically  provide  more  revenues 
as  workers  will  have  more  jobs,  work 
longer  hours  and  at  higher  levels  of 
productivity  as  we  utilize  our  produc- 
tive capacity  more  fully  and  more  ef- 
fectively. In  addition.  Government  ex- 
penditures will  be  reduced  as  unem- 
ployment and  other  assistance  pay- 
ments are  reduced  when  unemployed 
workers  find  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  quicker 
glide  path  to  a  balanced  budget  than 
the  full  employment  route.  If  we  could 
reduce  the  unemployment  rate  to  4 
perent  in  fiscal  year  1988,  my  back  of 
the  envelop  extension  of  some  CBO 
calculations  suggests  that  without  any 
budget  actions— expenditure  reduc- 
tions or  tax  increases— we  could  cut 
the  CBO  fiscal  year  1988  baseline  defi- 


cit in  half  from  $170  billion  to  $85  bU- 
lion. 

Now  I  know  we  cannot  get  to  4  per- 
cent today  but  we  should  start  the 
process  today.  My  home  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  a  strong  growing  econo- 
my with  an  unemployment  rate  below 
4  percent.  And  the  unemployment  rate 
has  been  below  4  percent  for  the 
entire  Nation  at  times  in  the  past.  But 
not  the  civilian  unemployment  rate  is 
6.6  percent— not  4  percent— as  envi- 
sioned in  Humphrey-Hawkins. 

Although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
achieve  full  employment  quickly  in 
the  present  economic  environment,  it 
is  imperative,  that  we  not  lose  sight  of 
the  goal.  It  is  indeed  sad.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  forget  so  easily.  Less 
than  20  years  ago  the  unemployment 
rate  was  below  4  percent.  And,  believe 
it  or  not,  in  1969  with  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  at  3.5  percent  we  had  a 
budget  surplus  of  $3.2  billion. 

Now  I  am  not  about  to  suggest  that 
all  we  need  to  do  is  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  and  we  will  reach  full 
employment.  If  it  were  that  simple  we 
would  be  there  now.  Rather  I  wish  to 
suggest  that  we  reached  full  employ- 
ment— at  a  4-percent  level  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  1960's  because  we 
made  that  our  goal.  I  know  that  the 
economic  environment  has  changed 
since  the  1960's— a  greater  portion  of 
our  population  is  in  the  work  force;  we 
face  stiffer  international  economic 
competition  et  cetera— but  you  cannot 
reach  a  goal  if  you  do  not  even  try. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  in  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration  the 
unemployment  rate  was  lower  than  in 
both  the  Eisenhower  administration 
that  preceded  it  and  than  in  the 
Nixon-Ford  administration  that  fol- 
lowed it.  Did  the  economy  change  so  it 
was  possible,  when  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration was  elected  to  achieve 
full  employment  and  then  it  again 
became  impossible?  No.  Underlying  do- 
mestic and  international  economic  fac- 
tors did  not  change  from  one  adminis- 
tration to  another.  What  changed 
when  administration's  changed  was 
the  commitment  to  full  employment. 

The  difference  in  the  commitment 
to  full  employment  Is  somewhat  ob- 
scured by  the  fact  that  In  January 
1961  when  President  Kennedy  took 
office  the  unemployment  rate  was  6.6 
percent.  By  the  time  the  Keruiedy- 
Johnson  administration  ended  in  Jan- 
uary 1969  the  unemployment  rate  had 
declined— almost  steadily— to  3.4  per- 
cent. The  significance  of  this  steady 
decline  is  that  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration  is  unfairly  blamed 
for— by  their  standards— the  high  un- 
employment rate  of  6.7  percent  in 
1961.  while  the  Nixon-Ford  adminis- 
tration is  unfairly  credited  with  the 
low  unemployment  rate  of  3.5  percent 
in  1969. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  Senate  Cham- 
ber we  often  talk  about  events  "hap- 


pening on  his  watch"  as  we  assess  re- 
sponsibility for  various  events.  A  Presi- 
dent is  not  responsible  for  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  year  he  takes 
office.  The  budget  is  already  set  for 
the  fiscal  year  and  even  if  budget  poli- 
cies could  be  altered  at  the  inception 
of  an  administration  they  are  not 
likely  to  affect  unemployment  rates 
until  the  next  year.  If  you  apply  this 
logic  to  the  data  the  average  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  Ketmedy-John- 
son  administration  is  about  4.5  percent 
compared  to  5.4  percent  in  the  Elisen- 
hower  years  and  6.3  percent  in  the 
Nixon-Ford  administration. 

And  in  the  Truman  administration 
the  unemployment  rate  averaged 
about  4  percent  as  we  tried  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  Based  on  cur- 
rent projections,  the  average  unem- 
ployment rate,  in  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, will  be  nearly  double  the  4- 
percent  target. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  have  lost  the  vision  of  what 
this  Nation  can  and  must  do.  We  can 
achieve  full  employment.  We  can 
obtain  control  over  our  economic  desti- 
ny. Budget  policy  used  to  be  a  positive 
weapon  for  combating  unemployment 
and  promoting  economic  growth.  By 
accumulating  annual  triple-digit  defi- 
cits in  this  President's  watch,  we  have 
lost  the  ability  to  use  fiscal  and  budget 
policy  as  tools  to  achieve  our  economic 
goals. 

In  the  Keimedy-Johnson  administra- 
tion with  an  average  unemployment 
rate  of  4.5  percent,  budget  deficits, 
even  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  war 
build-up  did  not  exceed  3  percent  of 
GNP.  In  contrast,  in  the  last  4  years 
the  current  administration  has  pro- 
duced budget  deficits  at  or  exceeding  5 
percent  of  GNP,  while  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  averaged  7.8  percent. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  make  difficult 
decisions  this  week  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  let  us  re- 
member what  we  can  achieve  if  we 
reach  full  employment.  Let  us  get 
back  to  full  employment  and  stay 
there. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROFESSOR 
GEORGE  D.  HAIMBAUGH.  JR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  South 
Carolina's  most  outstanding  law 
professors.  Prof.  George  D.  Haim- 
baugh,  Jr..  who  is  retiring  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  School 
of  Law  after  24  years  of  teaching. 

I*rofessor  Haimbaugh,  who  currently 
serves  as  the  David  W.  Robinson  pro- 
fessor of  law,  has  been  teacher,  aidvi- 
sor,  and  friend  to  many  students  who 
have  earned  their  law  degrees  from 
the  university.  He  is  known  through- 
out the  United  States  for  his  extensive 
legal  knowledge. 
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He  was  bom  In  Rochester,  IN.  in 
1916  and  graduated  as  valedictorian  of 
Rochester  High  School.  He  received 
his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
DePauw  University  in  Greencastle,  IN, 
his  JJ).  from  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Law.  and  his  S.JJ3.  from 
Yale. 

He  has  studied  law  and  related  sub- 
jects at  some  of  the  best  academic  in- 
stitutions in  the  world— Georgetown 
University:  McGill  University  in  Mon- 
treal. Canada;  Hague  Academy  of 
International  Law;  New  York  Universi- 
ty Law  School  Summer  Workshop;  the 
Unlversite  Internationale  in  Luxem- 
burg; and  the  Law  and  Economic 
Center  Institute  for  Law  Professors  at 
the  University  of  Miami. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
during  World  War  U,  earning  the  rank 
of  major  and  becoming  a  member  of 
the  General  Court  Martial  Board, 
13th  Naval  District. 

He  taught  at  the  University  of 
Akron  College  of  Law  before  joining 
the  faculty  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  Law  School  in  1963. 

Through  his  years  at  the  university. 
he  has  given  himself  generously  and 
energetically  to  both  campus  and  pro- 
fessional organizations.  His  service  on 
faculty-student  liaison  committees, 
campus  grievance  committees,  and 
other  similar  organizations  demon- 
strates his  interest  in  the  quality  of 
student  life  at  the  imiversity. 

He  has  devoted  tireless  effort  to  de- 
veloping the  academic  program  of  the 
university.  He  has  served  on  commit- 
tees to  plan  curriculum,  arrange  for 
special  lectures,  and  select  faculty 
members.  He  is  advisor  to  the  Philip 
C.  Jessup  International  Law  Moot 
Court  Team  and  the  International 
Law  Society  and  serves  on  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Studies  and  the 
James  Byrnes  International  Center 
Advisory  Council. 

He  has  been  active  with  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute.  In  1982  President 
Reagan  appointed  him  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice  Advisory  Board. 
He  was  also  appointed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Law  and  National 
Seciuity  Advisory  Board. 

Over  the  years,  his  legal  advice  has 
been  sought  by  Judges.  State  legisla- 
tors, and  congressional  committees.  He 
is  considered  a  specialist  in  the  law  of 
mass  communications  and  is  known 
around  the  world  for  his  expertise  in 
the  field  of  international  law. 

Mr.  President.  Professor  Haim- 
baugh's  contributions  go  far  beyond 
this  lengthy  list  of  accomplishments. 
He  is  a  favorite  among  law  students 
and  graduates,  and  only  a  year  ago 
was  recognized  as  a  profesor  who  "sig- 
nificantly contributed  to  a  student's 
success."  This  year  he  was  voted  "Out- 
standing Professor"  by  the  student 
body  at  the  law  school. 


Professor  Haimbaugh  has  always 
mafle  learning  relevant  and  interesting 
for  his  students.  Each  year,  he  brings 
a  sroup  of  students  to  Washington  to 
meet  with  top  national  leaders.  Second 
only  to  his  scholarship  and  knowledge 
of  j  the  law,  Professor  Haimbaugh's 
seqse  of  humor  is  one  of  his  greatest 
rks.  Throughout  the  law  school 
lunity,  he  is  know  for  having 
-front  messages  which  fit  his  lec- 
to  a  "T". 
te  has  inspired  his  students  to  be 
ke«n  observers  of  the  law  and  careful 
initiators  of  change.  He  has  given  his 
best  and  demanded  the  best,  teaching 
tho  delicate  balance  between  freedoms 
and  rights,  justice  and  mercy.  He  has 
challenged  his  students  to  be  creative 
thttikers  and  informed  citizens. 

4s  with  any  teacher,  the  best  proof 
of  Professor  Haimbaugh's  success  is 
evidenced  by  the  accomplishments  and 
service  of  his  students.  Professor 
Haimbaugh  can  take  great  pride  in  the 
contribution  and  involvement  of  his 
foitner  students  who  can  be  found 
ampng  the  ranks  of  elected  officials, 
law  school  professors,  and  key  policy- 
makers in  both  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
eniment. 

Il|r.  President,  Professor  Haimbaugh 
has  made  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  the  legal  system  of  our  country.  I 
aslj  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  send- 
ind  warmest  congratulations  to  Prof  es- 
soin Haimbaugh  and  his  lovely  wife 
Kac'  and  best  wishes  for  many  more 
habpy  years. 


)ITH  GREEN:  MOTHER  OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

ir.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President,  real- 
isi4,  tenacity,  dedication,  and  inde- 
peiidence  are  valued  qualities  in  an 
ally.  Former  Representative  Edith 
Gicen  exemplified  all  these  strengths 
in  I  her  support  for  education.  Her 
deith  last  week  should  be  mourned 
not  only  by  those  of  us  who  knew  her, 
but  by  the  millions  of  students  who 
haire  benefited  from  her  leadership, 
vision,  and  hard  work. 

As  the  second  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
nmtee,  Edith  Green  was  widely  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  Nation's  most  pow- 
erful voices  for  education.  During  her 
20 1  years  in  Congress,  she  championed 
Feperal  grants  and  loans  for  college 
students,  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  and  equality  in 
e<Uication. 

9er  experience  as  a  teacher  made 
her  appreciate  that  education  takes 
place  in  the  classroom— not  in  the  bu- 
reauracy.  She  opposed  tangling  educa- 
tion aid  up  in  a  mass  of  redtape  and 
regulations,  wanting  instead  to  show  a 
greater  respect  for  the  judgment,  com- 
m  tment.  and  needs  of  teachers  and 
ot  ler  State  and  local  education  lead- 
er I. 


April  29,  1987 

She  and  I  both  campaigned  for 
Presidefit  John  F.  Kennedy  and  we 
both  aijdently  supported  his  education 
initiatifes — she  as  a  Congresswoman. 
and  I  4s  Governor.  In  all  my  associa- 
tions with  her,  she  was  tough,  insight- 
ful, energetic,  and  stimulating.  She 
challeiKed  popular  conceptions  about 
the  role  of  government  in  education 
and  was  quick  to  bolster  efforts  that 
worked  and  discard  those  that  didn't. 

Edith  Green  helped  lay  the  ground- 
work for  all  the  educational  improve- 
ments ve  envision  today.  In  her  own 
words,  we  have  "only  scratched  the 
surface'  in  providing  the  first-rate 
educatiin  our  students  need  and  de- 
serve. :  ''ollowing  her  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  leadership,  we  can  and 
should  continue  to  seek  educational 
excellei  ice. 


Apnl  29,  1987 
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SAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


At  3^4  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Benry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions] of  Public  Law  96-114,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  98-33  and 
Public  Law  99-161,  the  minority  leader 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Award  Board:  Mr.  William  B. 
Plough!  of  Memphis,  TN,  from  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  Mr.  Wolf,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 


E^CUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accomi^anying  papers,  reports,  and 
docimiAnts,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicatecc 

EC-llp9.  A  communication  from  the  Inde- 
pendentj  Counsel  investigating  secret  mili- 
tary as^tance  to  Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan 
Opposition,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  first  interim  report  on  the  Investigation: 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Secret  Military 
Assistarce  to  Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Op- 
position . 


INTFODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions \rere  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  selcond  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, aiid  referred  as  indicated: 

BJ  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Matsu- 
MAGA,   Mr.   Leahy,    and   Mr.    Prox- 
JuRE): 
S.  1106.  A  bill  to  provide  for  simultaneous, 
mutual]  and  verifiable  moratorium  on  un- 
dergroiiid  nuclear  explosions  above  a  low- 
yield  threshold;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Re  ations. 

B: '  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  110  7.  A  bill  to  terminate  employment  of 
aliens  ii  i  U.S.  missions  and  consular  posts  in 


certain  Communist  countries:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Pryor,    Mr.    Bradley,    Mr.    Matsu- 

naga.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Durenbercer, 

Mr.    Danforth.    Mr.    Graham.    Mr. 

RiEGLE,   Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  Mr. 

Daschle): 

S.  1108.  A  bill  to  modify  the  conditions  of 

participation    for   skilled   nursing   facilities 

and  Intermediate  care  facilities  under  titles 

XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    HARKIN   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Conrad,  and  Mr.  Gore): 

S.  1109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 

Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  certain 

labeling    of    foods   which    contain    tropical 

fats:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Himian 

By  Mr.   DASCHLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  F^ESSLER): 
S.  1110.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  charging  of 
admission  fees  at  Mount  Rushmore  Nation- 
al Memorial:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  liimself 
and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  1111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
In  order  to  preserve  and  promote  wholesale 
and  retail  competition  in  the  retail  gasoline 
market  and  to  protect  the  motoring  safety 
of  the  American  public:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SASSER    (for    himself.    Mr. 

DURENBERGER,        Mr.        KERRY.        Mr. 

Heinz,  and  Mr.  Glenn): 

S.  1112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  development 
of  academic  leaders  in  geriatrics  through 
the  establishment  of  centers  of  excellence 
in  geriatric  research  and  training;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
the  April  1986  accident  at  the  Chernobyl 
nuclear  powerplant  in  the  Soviet  Union:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole): 
S.  Res.  196.  Resolution  to  authorize  testi- 
mony by  Samuel  Thornton  Hall  and  Bar- 
bara Mook  in  the  case  of  'Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  v.  Geoffrey  M.  Young";  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.    Res.    197.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  early  deploy- 
ment  and    full-scale   engineering    develop- 
ment of  an  anti-ballistic  missile  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILI^S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  KiawEDY,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Specter,    Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Leahy,  and  Mr.  Proxmire): 
S.  1106.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  simul- 
taneous, mutual,  and  verifiable  mora- 
torium on  underground  nuclear  explo- 


sions above  a  low-yield  threshold;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

UNDERGROUND  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Kennedy,  Senator  Deconcini,  Senator 
Stafford,  Senator  Danforth,  Senator 
Pell,  Senator,  Cranston,  Senator 
Matsunaga,  Senator  Leahy,  and  Sena- 
tor Proxmire,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  si- 
multaneous, mutual  and  verifiable 
moratorium  on  underground  nuclear 
explosions  above  a  low-yield  threshold. 
Mr.  President,  on  February  3,  the 
Nevada  desert  shook  from  the  force  of 
the  first  underground  nuclear  test  of 
1987.  With  a  yield  of  20  kilotons,  the 
test  itself  was  not  particularly  signifi- 
cant—but its  implications  were  very 
profound:  That  explosion  brought  to 
an  end  the  unilateral  Soviet  moratori- 
um on  testing.  On  February  26,  the 
Soviets  blew  off  their  first  under- 
ground nuclear  test  in  19  months. 

Three  times  the  Soviets  extended 
their  moratorium.  Three  times  the  ad- 
ministration ignored  the  opportunity. 
And  three  times  the  U.S.  Senate  re- 
mained silent. 

Mr.  President,  the  day  the  Soviets 
ended  their  moratorium  seemed  to 
represent  yet  another  one  in  a  long 
line  of  missed  opportunities  for  mean- 
ingful and  verifiable  arms  control. 

But  I  believe  that,  with  a  little  cour- 
age, we  can  change  all  that. 

I  wish  to  say  that  Senator  Kennedy, 
as  the  chief  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  has 
been  a  long  time  leader  in  matters  re- 
lating to  arms  control  and,  particular- 
ly, comprehensive  arms  control.  I  am 
delighted  today  that  we  have  a  strong 
bipartisan  proposal  here.  It  is  designed 
to  impose— for  24  months— a  mutual 
and  verifiable  moratorium  on  virtually 
all  underground  nuclear  testing.  It 
represents  what  we  l)elieve  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  realistic  and  substan- 
tive approach  to  the  most  awesome 
challenge  in  history. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  based  on 
the  one  passed  several  times  by  our 
colleagues  in  the  House.  It  cuts  off 
funding  for  underground  testing  above 
1  kiloton  not  for  12  months  as  theirs 
does,  but  for  24  months  provided  that 
the  Soviets  do  not  test.  It  employs 
seismic  monitoring,  and  it  requires 
each  side  to  designate  a  single  test  site 
for  suiy  explosions  under  the  1  kiloton 
limit. 

But  this  bill  goes  further.  It  allows 
an  exception  for  two  nuclear  warhead 
reliability  tests  on  each  side  in  2  years. 
In  addition  to  seismic  monitoring,  it 
demands  the  use  of  a  Corrtex  device  to 
calibrate  the  designated  test  sites.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  allows  6  months  for  the 
implementation  of  verification  and 
monitoring  arrangements.  It  requires 
onsite  inspection  upon  demand.  And  it 
holds  the  President  to  the  intent  of 
the  moratorium  by  putting  a  congres- 
sional check  on  his  ability  to  avoid  the 


cutoff  by  simply  claiming  that  the  So- 
viets will  not  accept  adequate  verifica- 
tion procedures. 

Despite  all  the  rhetoric  about  good 
faith  negotiations  and  commitment  to 
arms  control,  it  is  now  more  clear  than 
ever  before  that  the  administration 
has  no  intention  of  giving  an  inch  in 
its  frenetic  arms  buildup. 

We  should  have  no  delusions  about 
the  administration's  view  of  a  testing 
moratorium:  it  has  been  clear  from 
the  day  the  Soviets  first  announced 
their  moratorium.  The  official  United 
States  response  to  the  Soviet  morato- 
rium was  to  issue  an  invitation  to  wit- 
ness several  blasts  in  Nevada.  So  much 
for  good  faith,  so  much  for  commit- 
ment to  arms  control. 

As  month  after  testless  month 
passed,  the  administration  discovered 
itself  in  the  midst  of  a  public  relations 
nightmare.  Maybe  we  can  diffuse  the 
issue,  they  thought.  Paced  with  a  de- 
fense authorization  bill  in  conference 
which  included  a  House-passed  fund- 
ing cutoff  for  its  precious  tests,  the  ad- 
ministration did  some  late  night  fina- 
gling: by  agreeing  to  send  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  and  the  Treaty  on  I»eace- 
ful  Nuclear  Explosions  up  for  ratifica- 
tion, administration  convinced  the 
conferees  to  drop  the  House  language. 
So  we  now  find  ourselves  sidetracked 
by  an  inane  debate  over  whether  a  150 
kiloton  limit— a  limit  both  coimtries 
have  been  respecting  for  years— can  be 
verified.  And  the  opportunity  within 
reach  for  those  19  months  is  about  to 
slip  away  without  even  so  much  as  a 
vote  in  this  body. 

The  administration  has  spent  count- 
less hours  and  vast  resoxirces  distract- 
ing us  from  the  real  issue:  If  it  is 
mutual  and  verifiable,  what  harm 
would  a  limited  moratorium  on  under- 
ground nuclear  testing  really  do? 

For  too  many  months,  we  have  given 
the  administration  political  cover.  We 
have  talked  long  into  the  night  about 
verification  procedures,  negotiating 
room,  and  stockpUe  reliability  require- 
ments. But  we  have  refused  to  engage 
in  a  substantive  debate  over  the  real 
issue:  Whether  or  not  a  mutual  testing 
pause  is  a  gCKxl  idea— whether  it  con- 
stitutes an  acceptable  risk— whether 
we  can  afford  to  let  the  opportunity 
slip  through  our  fingers. 

It  is  not  so  surprising  that  we  have 
not  faced  the  real  issue.  We  rarely  do. 
Oh,  we  like  to  talk  about  ridding  the 
world  of  the  nuclear  threat.  It  is  the 
stuff  great  speeches  are  made  of.  But 
when  it  comes  to  vote,  we  manage  to 
get  our  consciences  off  the  hook  by 
cutting  a  deal.  Condition  the  money 
on  some  vague  Presidential  certifica- 
tion, or  cut  the  budget  request.  And 
then  we  go  home  and  talk  about  how 
SO  MX  missiles  instead  of  100  really  is 
arms  control. 

Whatever  our  excuse— window  of 
vulnerability,  missile  gap,  negotiating 
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room,  bargaining  chip— it  always 
means  that  we  will  Just  have  to  wait 
until  tomorrow.  After  we  build  the 
MX.  After  we  build  Midgetman.  And 
now.  the  best  of  all,  after  we  build  star 
wars. 

The  truth  is  that  we  can  only  say  to- 
morrow so  many  times,  but  still  we 
avoid  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  ra- 
tionalize our  silence.  Not  this  time. 
This  time  we  have  legislation  which 
demands  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the 
merits  of  the  issue,  on  the  merits  of  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  moratorium  on 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

No  longer  can  we  rationalize  our  si- 
lence by  claiming  that  the  moratorium 
caimot  be  verified.  Unlike  the  version 
of  this  bill  which  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  full  House  twice  in 
the  last  year,  this  legislation  includes 
the  administration's  own  require- 
ment— the  onsite  device  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  Corrtex.  That  is.  of 
course,  in  addition  to  seismic  monitor- 
ing which  has  proven  wholly  effective 
for  monitoring  blasts  under  1  kiloton. 

No  longer  can  we  rationalize  our  si- 
lence by  claiming  that  a  moratorium 
would  imdermlne  the  I*resident's  nego- 
tiating room  in  Geneva.  Under  this 
legislation,  the  moratoriiun  would  end 
if  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  reached  an  agreement  estab- 
lishing cuts  in  the  number  on  yield  of 
underground  nuclear  tests.  If  any- 
thing. Mr.  President,  this  legislation 
gives  the  President  and  his  negotiators 
more  negotiating  room  by  bringing  a 
desperately  needed  sense  of  trust  and 
cooperation  to  the  bargaining  table. 

And  no  longer  can  we  rationalize  our 
silence  by  claiming  that  testing  must 
continue  to  insure  reliability.  By  the 
administration's  own  admission,  only 
one  test  was  conducted  in  1986  for 
that  purpose.  So  included  in  this  legis- 
lation is  an  exception  for  two  reliabil- 
ity tests  under  the  15-kiloton  limit.  Of 
course  we  cannot  know  with  certainty 
that  the  Soviet's  reliability  tests  are 
not  modernization  tests  in  disguise,  so 
the  bill  specifically  allows  one  test  on 
either  side  each  year  for  reliability  or 
other  purposes.  While  we  hope  that 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  limit  their  tests  to  reli- 
abUity  purposes  only,  this  legislation 
effectively  permits  the  United  States 
to  conduct  any  type  of  tests  it  desires. 
I  thought  long  and  hard  about  that 
last  point:  reUability  testing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  opposition  is  to  nuclear  test- 
ing. All  testing— United  States  and 
Soviet.  Each  individual  test  is  a  moral 
blashphemy.  an  offense  to  humanity. 
My  name  has  been  consistently  on  the 
list  of  those  supporting  the  immediate 
negotiation  of  a  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation introduced  by  Senators  Cran- 
8TOH  and  WiKTH  to  stop  all  testing 
over  a  kiloton.  and  I  would  vote  for  an 
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amendment  to  delete  this  exception 
from  my  own  bill. 

But  the  real  issue  here  is  weapons 
development,  weapons  development 
that  fuels  the  arms  race  and  threatens 
the  future  of  our  planet.  That,  and 
that  alone,  is  what  testing  is  all  about. 
An<  the  truth  is  that  a  reduction  in 
test  Ing— a  reduction  down  to  two  tests 
ovei  a  kiloton  in  2  years  on  each  side— 
willj  slow  that  runaway  train.  For  2 
yea^,  no  new  weapon  system  will  be 
created.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
boti  om  line:  For  2  years,  no  new  weap- 
of  mass  destruction  will  be  created 
result  of  testing  on  either  side. 

Ij4t  me  read  to  you  from  a  letter 
written  to  me  recently  by  a  high 
schi  lol  student  in  Oregon: 

I  i  on't  think  Its  fair  for  people  who  never 
a  chance  to  say  anything  about  these 
weai  ons  to  get  blown  up  by  them.  This  gen- 
eral an  is  killing  the  next  one. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  face  that 
issu>.  This  legislation  offers  us  an  op- 
pori  unity  to  do  just  that.  Gone  is  the 
political  cover,  the  debate  over  verifi- 
cation, the  debate  over  negotiating 
rooii,  and  the  debate  over  reliability 
test  ng.  What  remains  is  the  issue  of  a 
mut  jal  moratoriimi  on  underground 
nuclear  testing.  What  remains  is  the 
issui  f  of  a  2-year  freeze  on  the  creation 
of  n  jw  weapons  of  destruction. 

Tlie  Soviets  recently  broke  out  of 
thei-  unilateral  testing  moratorium. 
And  I  can  already  hear  the  latest  ad- 
ministration argument:  How  can  we 
prodose  a  test  moratorium  to  a  coun- 
try hat  is  currently  testing?  But  the 
ans\  rer  is  very  simple— if  they  were  se- 
riou;  the  first  time,  they  can  be  seri- 
ous Lgain. 

Ol  course  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
Soviets  were  bluffing  all  along.  It  is 
har<  to  believe  that  they  stopped  all 
testi  ig  for  19  months  for  the  sake  of  a 
bluf  .  but  maybe  they  did.  Maybe  they 
kneu  what  a  great  public  relations 
ploy  the  moratorium  would  become, 
and  how  bad  it  would  make  us  look 
around  the  world.  Maybe  they  knew 
all  lalong  that  the  administration 
wou^  never  go  along  with  the  morato- 
rium, and  that  Congress  lacked  the  po- 
litici  1  will  to  force  the  issue. 

So  what  if  they  were  bluffing?  Let's 
call  them  on  it.  Let's  see  what  cards 
thes  are  holding.  If  the  Soviets  make 
one  false  move,  the  deal  is  off. 

By  agreeing  to  engage  in  a  moratori- 
um ifor  24  months  and  demanding 
strict  verification  procedures,  we  will 
find  out  once  and  for  all  just  what  the 
Soviets  had  in  mind  all  those  months. 

Dd  we  have  the  courage  to  explore 
whether  maybe,  just  maybe,  they  were 
seridus?  That  possibility— not  verifica- 
tion, not  negotiating  room,  not  reli- 
abili^y- is  what  really  scares  oppo- 
nent B  of  this  initiative.  Listening  to  all 
the  irgimients,  one  gets  the  sneaking 
suspicion  that  opponents  of  a  test 
momtorimn  are  terrified  of  the  day 
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that  anpis  control  moves  from  rhetoric 
to  realiCy. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  imagine  a  sce- 
nario several  months  after  Congress 
has  taken  the  historic  step  of  passing 
this  legislation:  desperate  to  avoid  a 
funding]  cutoff  for  those  precious  tests, 
the  President  tells  Congress  that  the 
Soviets  are  just  not  willing  to  accept 
adequat^e  verification  and  monitoring 
arrangetnents.  The  deal  is  off,  business 
as  usual.  Right?  Wrong.  This  legisla- 
tion spells  out  exactly  what  verifica- 
tion and  monitoring  arrangements  are 
necessary.  Exactly.  And  the  Soviets 
have  either  implemented  them  or  they 
haven't.  So  when  the  President  sends 
us  a  certification  that  the  Soviets 
won't  d^  what  is  necessary,  we  will 
have  an  objective  standard  by  which 
to  judgd  its  validity.  If  we  agree,  if  the 
Soviets  l-eally  were  bluffing  after  all, 
the  desj]  is  off.  But  if  we  do  not  agree, 
the  momtorium  stays  in  effect  for  24 
months  or  until  such  time  that  the 
President  can  certify  to  Congress  that 
the  Soviets  have  violated  the  morato- 
rium.     I 

We  h4\'e  put  arms  control  off  imtU 
tomorrow  too  many  times,  compulsive- 
ly gambling  our  future  away.  She  has 
smiled  upon  us  so  far,  Mr.  President, 
but  Lady  Luck  has  a  way  of  turning  on 
those  who  depend  on  her  most.  And 
God  help  us  the  day  that  she  does,  be- 
cause in  this  compulsive  game  the 
stakes  h»ve  never  been  higher. 

Listen  jfor  a  moment  to  the  words  of 
one  of  this  country's  great  statesmen, 
George  Kennan: 

This  cifllization  we  are  talking  about  is 
not  the  property  of  our  generation  alone. 
We  are  not  the  proprietors  of  it;  we  are  only 
the  custodians.  It  is  something  infinitely 
greater  aiicl  more  important  than  we  are.  It 
is  the  wh<ile;  we  are  only  a  part.  It  is  not  our 
achievement;  it  is  the  achievement  of 
others.  W^  did  not  create  it.  We  inherited  it. 
It  was  bestowed  upon  us;  and  it  was  l)e- 
stowed  uBon  us  with  the  implicit  obligation 
to  cherish  it,  to  preserve  it,  to  develop  it,  to 
pass  it  onf-let  us  hope  improved,  but  in  any 
case  intait— to  the  others  who  were  sup- 
posed to  cpme  after  us. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
not  end  the  arms  race  nor  wUl  it 
insure  our  future  commitment  to  arms 
control.  What  it  will  do  is  offer  us  all— 
the  Soviets,  the  Americans,  and  the 
literally  billions  of  people  in  between 
who  are]  now  held  hostage  to  the  in- 
this  arms  race— a  glimmer  of 
.t   maybe    tomorrow   begins 
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d  to  imagine  what  harm  that 
y  do. 
my  colleagues  to  take  very 
te  of  this  bill  as  they  will  re- 
ceive a  c4py  of  it,  and  will  be  invited  to 
join  in  toe  cosponsoring  of  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  historic  piece  of  leg- 
islation. I 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1101.  A  bill  to  terminate  employ- 
ment of  aliens  in  U.S.  missions  and 


consular  posts  in  certain  Communist 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

TKRMINATION  OP  EMPLOYMENT  OP  ALIKNS  IN 
U.S.  MISSIONS  IN  CERTAIN  COMMUNIST  COUN- 
TRIES 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  proposal  that  will  comple- 
ment and  complete  the  package  of 
counterespionage  legislation  which  I 
and  Senator  Dole  introduced  on  April 
8  and  9.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  limit  the  vulnerability  of  our 
U.S.  Embassy  personnel  in  diplomatic 
missions  within  the  Soviet-dominated 
Eastern  Etiropean  bloc  nations.  We 
have  recently  witnessed,  with  the 
Marine  spy  scandal  in  Moscow,  just 
how  far  the  Soviets  will  go  to  entrap 
our  citizens  and  coerce  them  into  com- 
mitting acts  of  espionage.  Mind  you,  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  the  individuals 
who  are  alleged  to  have  been  involved 
are  blameless,  but  I  am  suggesting 
that  we  take  all  possible  steps  to  make 
sure  that  this  does  not  happen  again. 
My  bill  would  reduce  the  numbers  of 
foreign  nationals  employed  in  Ameri- 
can embassies  in  the  Soviet-dominated 
Eastern  European  bloc  nations.  The 
reduction  would  be  based  on  the  prin- 
cipal of  reciprocity.  In  other  words,  we 
would  employ  foreign  nationals  in  our 
embassies  at  no  greater  percentages 
than  these  nations  employ  American 
citizens  in  their  embassies.  This  recip- 
rocal treatment  should  be  the  mini- 
mum acceptable  standard  applied  to 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  given  the 
emphasis  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Act 
of  Reciprocity. 

National  security  must  be  the  fore- 
most consideration  when  we  negotiate 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  our  diplo- 
matic establishments,  though  this  has 
simply  not  been  the  case.  For  example, 
there  are  no  Americans  working  in  the 
Bulgarian  Embassy  in  Washington, 
DC,  while  there  are  31  Bulgarians 
working  in  the  American  Embassy  in 
Bulgaria.  The  State  Department  re- 
ports that  the  United  States  currently 
employs  371  aliens  in  our  embassies  in 
Eastern  bloc  countries,  while  the  East- 
em  bloc  embassies  here  in  Washington 
report  a  grand  total  of  zero  U.S.  citi- 
zens employed.  What  is  the  reason  for 
this?  Is  our  foreign  service  that  much 
less  adept  than  the  Bulgarians  at  mas- 
tering the  language  and  cultural  un- 
derstanding necessary  to  run  an  em- 
bassy? 

Of  course  I  refuse  to  believe  this.  We 
may  need  to  provide  additional  train- 
ing, and  this  will  mean  additional 
costs.  But  in  my  view,  the  additional 
cost  is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  shore  up 
the  eroded  security  in  our  embassies. 

If  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  recent  events  in  Moscow,  it  is 
that  aliens  worldng  in  our  embassies 
will  take  advantage  of  their  access  to 
our  people.  Are  we  justified  in  singling 
out  the  Easten  bloc  nations  in  this 
bill?  Given  the  Soviets'  recorded  pat- 


tern of  farming  out  espionage  tasks  to 
these  nations,  the  answer  must  be  yes. 
As  I  said  on  April  8  when  Senator 
Dole  and  I  introduced  a  package  of 
espionage  bills,  the  Soviets  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  bloc  na- 
tions. In  fact,  it  has  recently  been  re- 
ported that  several  additional  marines 
have  recently  been  relieved  of  duty 
from  their  embassy  posts  in  various 
Eastern  Europe  countries  because  of 
their  unauthorized  social  contact  with 
women  there.  The  full  extent  of  these 
contacts  are  currently  under  investiga- 
tion. In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Soviets  use  their  Eastern  bloc  satel- 
lites to  serve  the  Soviet  interest. 

I  anticipate  that  State  Department 
bureaucrats  will  raise  the  usual  objec- 
tions to  elimination  of  alien  personnel 
in  our  embassies  in  Eastern  bloc  coun- 
tries—that without  foreign  national 
employees  our  embassies  would  turn 
into  closed  fortresses  without  enough 
contact  with  the  local  populace;  that 
local  employees  provide  insight  into 
local  culture  and  politics;  that  such 
employees  are  better  at  dealing  with 
local  bureaucratic  problems.  These 
are,  or  course,  the  same  arguments 
that  were  made  regarding  Soviet  em- 
ployees in  the  Embassy  in  Moscow 
prior  to  the  recent  spy  scandals  there. 
Those  who  advanced  these  arguments 
proved  to  be  shortsighted.  We  ought 
to  reject  similar  arguments  regarding 
the  Eastern  bloc  countries. 

Our  Western  allies  have  had  no 
trouble  operating  their  embassies 
without  the  vast  number  of  host  coun- 
try nationals  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment employs.  According  to  the  April 
22,  1987,  New  York  Times,  while  West 
Germany,  France,  and  Britain  hire  an 
average  of  one  local  employee  for 
every  three  of  their  own  officials,  the 
average  number  of  local  employees  at 
American  posts  far  exceeds  the 
number  of  Americans.  In  some  of  our 
embassies  in  the  Eastern  bloc,  there 
are  currently  more  aliens  than  Ameri- 
cans employed.  How  can  security  pos- 
sibly be  assured  under  such  circum- 
stances? The  truth  is  that  it  cannot  be. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  bill  will 
offend  the  host  governments  in  the 
designated  Eastern  bloc  countries.  It 
wiU  almost  assuredly  offend  members 
of  our  own  foreign  service  corporation. 
In  my  view,  we  need  to  start  sending  a 
few  strong  signals  in  both  these  direc- 
tions, that  we  are  serious  about  our  se- 
curity. There  are  some  things,  our  na- 
tional security  k>eing  one  of  them,  that 
are  worth  the  price  of  a  few  ruffled 
diplomatic  feathers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1107 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativei    o/   the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
Including  any  international  agreement,  that 
beginning  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  percentage  of  aliens 
employed  by  any  U.S.  diplomatic  mission 
and  consular  post  in  a  Warsaw  pact  country 
shall  not  exceed  the  percentage  of  American 
nationals  employed  by  the  Diplomatic  mis- 
sion and  consular  posts  of  such  country  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  The  prohibition  on  emplosrment  of 
aliens  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  if  the  Secretary  of  State  determines 
and  so  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  admis- 
sion of  additional  foreign  nationals  in  any 
U.S.  diplomatic  missions  and  consular  posts 
In  any  of  the  aforementioned  countries  Is 
essential  to  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion in  that  country. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"employed"  means  any  person  required  on  a 
dally  basis  in  the  course  of  the  performance 
of  services  to  spend  a  substantial  amount  of 
time  on  the  premises  of  the  mission  or  post. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term 
"member  of  any  diplomatic  mission  or  con- 
sular post  of  the  U.S."  Is  used  within  the 
mesinlng  of  Article  1(c)  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention on  Diplomatic  Relations,  done  on 
April  18,  1961,  and  the  meaning  of  Article 
Kg)  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Consular 
Relations  done  on  April  24, 1963. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a 
"Warsaw  Pact"  country  shall  be  defined  as 
Bulgaria,  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary,  Romania,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Prtor,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Matsuhaga,    Mr.    Heinz,    Mr. 

DUREHBERGEK,     Mr.     DaNTORTH. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Ribgle,  Mr. 

Rockefeller,  and  Mr. 

Daschle): 
S.  1108.  A  bill  to  modify  the  condi- 
tions of  participation  for  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities  and  intermediate  care  fa- 
cilities under  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Comimittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

MEDICARE  AMD  MEDICAID  NURSING  QOAUTT 
CARE  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment plays  an  important  role  in  en- 
suring that  the  more  than  1  million 
persons  residing  in  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid certified  nursing  home  are  treat- 
ed in  a  caring  manner  and  with  re- 
spect. The  recent  results  of  the  Na- 
tional Nursing  Home  Survey,  conduct- 
ed by  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  reveals  that  this  population 
is  increasingly  more  frail  and  im- 
paired. 

Before  Congress  established  basic 
standards  for  certification  of  nursing 
homes  providing  care  under  the  Medi- 
care or  Medicaid  Programs,  there  were 
numerous,  highly  publicized  instances 
of  abuse  of  residents  or  of  preventable 
loss  of  life  in  fires  or  other  accidents 
in  nursing  homes.  Legislation,  in  1967. 
focused  on  developing  standards  for 
life  and  safety  codes  to  prevent  the 
most  flagrant  abuses  and  actual  loss  of 
life.  But  clearly  the  quality  of  care 
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does  not  depend  solely  on  the  safety  of 
the  building  in  which  a  nursing  home 
resident  lives. 

Since  then  a  number  of  nursing 
h(Hnes,  including  many  in  Maine,  have 
proven  that  nursing  homes  can  pro- 
vide care  that  is  sensitive,  respectful, 
and  comprehensive.  Despite  this 
progress  the  evidence  ^  of  continued 
substan<terd  care  in  a  substantial 
number  of  nursing  homes  has  contin- 
ued. Much  of  the  evidence,  however, 
was  not  well  substantiated.  In  1983 
Congress  requested  that  the  Institute 
of  Medicine  conduct  a  study  to  docu- 
ment, in  a  careful,  scientific  manner, 
problems  existing  in  the  care  of  per- 
sons in  nursing  homes. 

The  report,  which  was  received  in 
April  of  1986,  lists  over  30  articles  in 
scientific  Journals  and  reports  by  State 
legal  offices  documenting  poor  quality 
care  in  a  significant  number  of  nursing 
homes.  I  would  like  to  quote  Just  a 
brief  portion  of  the  Institute's  final 
report. 

There  is  a  broad  consensus  that  govem- 
mmt  regulation  of  nursing  homes,  as  it  now 
functions,  is  not  satisfactory  because  it 
allows  too  many  marginal  or  substandard 
nursing  homes  to  continue  in  operation. 
The  implicit  goal  of  the  regulatory  system  is 
to  ensure  that  any  person  requiring  nursing 
home  care  be  able  to  enter  any  certified 
nursing  home  and  receive  appropriate  care, 
be  treated  with  courtesy,  and  enjoy  contin- 
ued dvO  and  legal  rights.  This  happens  in 
many  nursing  homes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  But  in  many  other  government-cer- 
tified nursing  homes  individuals  receive 
very  inadequate— sometimes  shockingly  de- 
ficient—care that  is  likely  to  hasten  the  de- 
terioration of  their  physical,  mental  and 
emotional  health.  They  also  are  Iik:ely  to 
have  their  rights  ignored  or  violated,  and 
may  even  be  subject  to  physical  abuse. 

Later  in  the  report  it  states: 
Providing  consistently  high  quality  care  in 
nursing  homes  to  a  varied  group  of  frail, 
very  old  residents,  many  of  whom  have 
mental  impairments  as  well  as  physical  dis- 
abilities requires  that  the  functional,  medi- 
cal, and  psychological  need  of  the  residents 
be  individually  determined  and  met  by  care- 
ful aoessment  and  care  planning-steps  that 
require  professional  skill  and  Judgment.  The 
process  must  be  repeated  periodically  and 
the  care  plans  adjusted  appropriately.  Not 
all  nursing  homes  liave  enough  professional 
staff  who  are  trained  and  motivated  to  carry 
out  these  taslcs  competently,  consistently 
and  periodically.  Care  is  expensive  because 
it  is  staff  intensive.  To  hold  down  costs, 
most  of  the  care  in  provided  by  nurses  aides, 
who  in  many  nursing  homes  are  paid  very 
little,  receive  relatively  little  training,  are 
inadequately  supervised,  and  are  required  to 
care  for  more  residents  than  they  can  prop- 
erly aerve. 

There  has  been  widespread  agree- 
ment with  the  finding  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Institute.  Especially  of 
note  has  been  the  effort  of  the  "Cam- 
paign for  Quality  Care  in  Niu^ing 
Homes."  This  effort  at  reaching  con- 
sensus on  the  key  issues  involved  in 
nursing  home  quality  assurance  has 
been  led  by  the  National  Citizens  Coa- 
lition for  Nursing  Home  Reform.  That 


group  was  joined  by  over  20  organiza- 
tions representing  industry,  consum- 
ers.} nursing  home  employees  and  pro- 
fessionals involved  in  nursing  home 

week,  at  a  briefing  sponsored  by 
Senator  Pryor  on  the  occasion  of  Na- 
tional Nursing  Home  Residents  Day, 
the  coalition  presented  its  recommen- 
dations. The  degree  of  agreement  on 
the  basic  actions  needed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  care  in  nursing  homes 
was  truly  remarkable.  The  legislation 
that  I  am  introducing  today  builds  on 
the  I  efforts  of  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine and  that  of  the  coalition.  I  believe 
Congress  has  proceeded  in  a  very  care- 
ful fuid  responsible  manner  in  address- 
ing jthis  issue.  Clearly  it  is  now  time 
for  lis  to  enact  the  changes  that  have 
been  so  thoroughly  and  comprehen- 
siv^y  discussed  and  debated. 

Our  bill  requires  training  and  testing 
of  fAi  nursing  aides,  and  a  well-defined 
program  within  the  nursing  home  that 
addresses  the  quality  of  care  and  qual- 
ity of  life  of  the  residents.  Additional 
prof isions  establish  a  careful  plan  for 
the  evaluation  of  resident  needs,  ad- 
dress the  use  of  requiring  deposits  or 
extBa  payments  as  a  means  of  discrimi- 
nating against  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
recipients,  and  prohibits  the  discharg- 
of  residents  without  adequate 
m  or  warning.  In  addition  the 
sure  also  phases  in  24  hour  cover- 
age I  by  licensed  nurses  with  a  waiver 
for  phose  facilities  that  are  unable  to 
hire  a  sufficient  number  of  niurses  to 
meet  the  requirement. 

Tiie  legislation  would  also  establish 
a  program  of  grants  to  nursing  homes 
of  u|}  to  $25,000  for  innovative  projects 
related  to  improvements  in  patient 
care.  These  grants  would  be  available, 
on  la  competitive  basis  to  nursing 
houses  alone,  or  in  cooperation  with 
othir  organizations.  Finally  the  bill 
woiad  establish  a  National  Commis- 
siort  on  Long-Term  Care.  This  commis- 
sioi^  which  would  consist  of  represent- 
ative of  citizen,  industry  and  profes- 
sioi^  groups,  would  provide  an  ongo- 
ing forum  for  advising  Congress  and 
the  administration  on  issues  related  to 
access,  payment  and  quality  of  care 
for  nursing  homes  and  home  care  pro- 
vid^. 

Iq  more  detaU  the  bill  would: 

1.  PROrESSIONAL  STAmNG 

Ci^nt:  Skilled  nursing  facUities  (SNPs) 
are  Required  to  have  24  hour  coverage  by  a 
liceitsed  nurse  (either  a  registered  nurse 
or  licensed  practical  nurse  (LPN))  and 
at  least  one  RN  on  staff.  Intermedi- 
Care  Facilities  (ICPs)  do  not  have  to 
24  hour  coverage.  Because  of  variabili- 
state  criteria  for  ICP's  and  recent  evi- 
that  nursing  home  patients  are  more 
impaired  at  every  level,  it  is  felt  that  the 
should  meet  the  SNF  requirement  in 
area, 
Pr  iposed:  Required  ICFs  provide  24  hour 
coverage  by  licensed  nurses  (RN  or  LPN) 
and  At  least  one  RN  on  each  day  shift.  This 
proi  ision  would  be  ptiased  in  by  size  of  f a- 
cilit  es  (over  120  beds  by  Oct.  1988,  over  60 
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beds  by  jOct.  1990  and  all  others  by  Oct. 
1992). 

Current:  SNPs  are  required  to  provide 
social  w^rk  services  but  may  assign  the 
duties  to,  persons  other  than  trained  social 
workers.  'In  many  cases  discharge  and  care 
plauining  are  inadequate  because  of  the  lack 
of  professional  training  of  such  substitution. 

Proposed:  Requires  social  worker  (either 
bachelor  or  masters  level)  for  skilled  facUi- 
ties over  )20  beds. 

a.  PATIENTS'  RIGHTS 

Current:  Patient  Rights  are  contained  in 
regulation  but  they  are  not  a  "condition  of 
participation ".  Thus  facilities  that  violate 
patient's  rights  caiutot  be  made  to  correct 
the  violation. 

Proposed:  Elevates  patients  rights  to  a 
"conditioh  of  participation"  and  requires 
that  nursing  homes  notify  residents  of  their 
rights. 

3.  DISCRIl^IHATION  AGAINST  MEDICAID  PATIENTS 

Current:  Some  facilities  may  refuse  admis- 
sion to  patients  unless  residents  agree  not  to 
apply  for  Medicaid  coverage  in  the  future  or 
agree  to  pay  an  up- front  "contribution"  to 
the  facility. 

ProposM:  Prohibits  nursing  homes  from 
requiring  patients  to  waive  their  rights  to 
Medicare  or  Medicaid  and  from  demanding 
or  accepting  detxjsits  or  other  prepayments 
as  a  condition  of  a  patients  admission  or 
continue^  stay. 

4.  tSansfer/discharge  protection 
Current:  Some  instances  have  been  noted 
where  facilities  have  discharged  patients 
from  th«  facility  because  they  were  appar- 
ently tool  active  on  behalf  of  resident  rights 
or  converted  from  self-pay  to  Medicaid. 

ProposW:  Prohibits  nursing  homes  from 
dischargihg  patients  except  for  non-pay- 
ment, mfdical  need,  or  when  a  danger  to 
other  patients. 

5.  resident  assessment 
Curreni:  There  is  no  standard  assessment 
of  residents  after  they  are  admitted  to  the 
nursing  home.  This  often  means  that  no  one 
in  the  facility  has  an  accurate,  objective  pic- 
ture of  tlie  resident's  needs. 

Proposed:  Requires  that  an  assessment, 
coordinated  by  a  registered  nurse  which  in- 
cludes cognitive,  physical  and  social  func- 
tioning be  done  on  each  resident  on  admis- 
sion and  Khen  a  significant  change  in  status 
occurs,  ifhe  Secretary  must  define  a  mini- 
mum data  set  which  must  be  included  in  the 
assessmei  it. 

6.  N1  RSE  AIDE  TRAINING  AND  TESTING 

Curren^r  There  is  no  provision  that  nurs- 
ing aides^  who  supply  the  majority  of  direct 
patient  care  in  the  nursing  home,  have  any 
training  ir  testing  of  competency. 

Proposed:  Specifies  that  each  nursing  aide 
have  at  Ifast  100  hours  of  training  including 
instruction  in  psychosocial  aspects  of  care. 
Competency  based  testing  would  be  done 
before  the  aide  could  assume  direct  patient 
care  responsibilities. 


7.  QI^AUTY  OF  CARE/QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

Current:  Nursing  home  siuT^eys  are  often 
based  oq  measures  that  focus  on  record 
keeping  or  characteristics  of  the  facility 
itself,  ratjher  than  on  the  quality  of  services 
or  life  of  the  residents. 

Proposed:  Nursing  homes  would  have  to 
provide  iiervices  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
ensure  qiality  of  care  and  to  enhance,  to 
the  degr<^  possible  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
resident. 


8.  QDALITY  ASSESSMENT  AND  ASSURANCE 

Current:  There  \&  no  requirement  for  a 
quality  assurance  program. 

Proposed:  Each  nursing  home  would  l)e  re- 
quired to  have  an  active  program  of  quality 
assessment  and  assurance  including  review 
of  the  use  of  medications,  the  occurrence  of 
infections  and  pressure  ulcers  and  patient 
complaints  and  grievances. 

9.  GRANT  PROGRAM  FOR  INNOVATIVE  PRACTICES 

Would  provide  small  grants  (max  $25,000) 
to  nursing  home  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  health  care  organizations,  that 
were  directed  towards  projects  that  would 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  or  quality  of  care 
of  nursing  home  residents.  Funds  from  Hos- 
pital Trust  fund  would  l)e  available  for 
three  years  at  2  million  dollars  per  year. 

B.  Changes  in  Survey  and  Certification  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services: 

1.  To  provide  for  Federal  inspection  and 
certification  of  state  facilities  (at  present 
states  survey  state  homes  which  is  often  a 
conflict  of  interest); 

2.  To  set  Federal  minimum  standards  for 
qualification  and  training  of  personnel  par- 
ticipating in  survey  and  certification  (and 
states); 

3.  To  define  the  scope  of  services  covered 
by  Medicare: 

4.  To  promulgate  standards  for  state  per- 
formance on  surveys,  the  content  of  surveys 
and  for  the  performance  of  states  in  survey 
and  certification  activities; 

5.  To  conduct  Federal  validation  surveys 
on  at  least  a  5-i>ercent  sample  of  nursing 
homes; 

6.  To  consolidate  Federal  codes  relating  to 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  regulation  of  nurs- 
ing homes; 

7.  To  provide  a  standardized  protocol  for 
state  and  Federal  surveys;  and 

8.  To  implement  a  procedure  for  court  ap- 
pointed receivership  and  a  directed  plan  of 
correction  for  Federal  surveys  (currently 
the  Secretary  has  only  the  choices  of  de-cer- 
tifying a  facility  or  doing  nothing). 

Requires  States: 

1.  To  make  data  related  to  the  calculation 
of  nursing  home  reimbursement  rates 
public,  and  l)oth  states  and  nursing  homes 
to  make  survey  and  cost  reports  public; 

2.  To  develop  agreements  with  the  state 
designated  ombudsmen  program: 

3.  To  implement  court  app)otnted  receiver- 
ship, a  directed  plan  of  correction  and  one 
other  "intermediate "  sanction  (as  with  the 
Secretary,  in  many  states  the  choice  is 
either  to  do  nothing  or  to  "terminate"  the 
provider). 

4.  To  have  a  special  survey  team,  with  ap- 
propriate legal  and  health  care  training  to 
focus  on  facilities  that  are  chronically  and 
seriously  out  of  compliance  with  regula- 
tions; 

4.  To  do  surveys  on  an  unannoimced  basis 
between  9  and  15  months  after  the  prior 
survey;  and 

6.  To  conduct  extended  surveys  in  facili- 
ties that  have  serious  and  repeated  viola- 
tions. 

C.  Commission  on  Long-Term  Care: 

Establishes  a  long  term  care  conunission, 
modeled  after  the  Prospective  Payment  Ad- 
visory Commission,  to  advise  Congress  on 
reimbursement,  staffing  and  discrimination 
issues  related  to  nursing  home  and  home 
care  provision  under  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. Secretary  to  provide  "such  funds  as  nec- 
essary" from  Hospital  Trust  Fund.» 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 


tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  improve  the 
quality  of  care  delivered  in  nursing 
homes  throughout  the  country  under 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs. 
I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  Subcommittee 
on  Health  for  his  leadership  in  this 
area  and  for  the  efforts  of  his  staff, 
particularly  Greg  Pawlson,  in  develop- 
ing this  important  legislative  package. 
My  interest  in  issues  affecting  the  el- 
derly, and  paticularly  those  individ- 
uals who  reside  in  nursing  homes,  goes 
back  to  my  days  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  1982  I  joined  with  a 
niunber  of  my  colleagues  in  protesting 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration's [HCFA]  efforts  to  water 
down  the  guidelines  governing  the 
survey  and  certification  process  for  in- 
termediate care  facilities  tICF]  and 
skilled  nursing  facilities  [SNF]  partici- 
pating in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs.  The  Congress  delayed  im- 
plementation of  the  regulations  imtil 
the  results  of  a  study  by  the  Institute 
of  Medicine  [lOM]  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  completed 
and  submitted;  the  study  was  to  be 
used  as  the  "basis  for  adjusting  Feder- 
al, and  State,  policies  and  regulations" 
for  nursing  homes. 

In  April  of  1986  the  lOM  report  "Im- 
proving the  Quality  of  Care  in  Nursing 
Homes"  was  published,  wliich  generat- 
ed renewed  interest  in  nursing  home 
quality.  Congressional  hearings  and 
investigations  were  held,  and  nursing 
home  issues  were  once  again  widely 
discussed  in  health  care  circles.  In 
fact,  the  Congress  was  close  to  enact- 
ing comprehensive  nursing  home  qual- 
ity reform  legislation  at  the  end  of  the 
99th  Congress;  final  action  was  impos- 
sible due  to  the  early  adjournment 
date.  But  perhaps  the  most  significant 
development  in  this  area  was  the 
"Campaign  for  Quality  Care"  which 
was  organized  by  the  National  Citi- 
zens' Coalition  for  Nursing  Home 
Reform. 

The  coalition  was  able  to  bring  to- 
gether representatives  of  20  organiza- 
tions interested  in  nursing  home  issues 
to  develop  a  consensus  reform  pack- 
age. This  list  of  organizations  involved 
is  truly  impressive— groups  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  consiuners,  for- 
profit  and  nonprofit  providers,  health 
care  professionals,  union  organiza- 
tions, and  aging  advocacy  associations 
all  participated  in  this  historic  consen- 
sus-building process. 

Last  Friday  I  hosted  a  forum  on 
muring  home  issues  which  was  orga- 
nized by  the  Citizens'  Coalition,  and 
which  consisted  of  presentations  by 
representatives  of  12  of  these  organi- 
zations of  the  consensus  positions  on 
nursing  home  reform  which  were  sup- 
ported—in one  form  or  another— by 
nearly  50  interested  organizations.  I 
was  stunned  by  the  response,  and  by 
the  willingness  to  work  together  that 


was  shown  by  these  groups.  I  can  hon- 
estly say  that  I've  never  seen  anything 
quite  like  it,  and  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  stronger  consensus  than  ever 
before  for  action  in  this  area.  I  have 
never  been  more  encouraged  or  hope- 
ful for  meaningful  nursing  home 
reform;  it  is  clear  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  for  the  Congress  to  act  in  this 
area. 

The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  closely  parallels  a  package 
which  the  Finance  Committee  ap- 
proved toward  the  end  of  the  last  con- 
gressional session,  and  has  many  of 
the  elements  recommended  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Medicine  and  the  Coalition's 
Campaign  for  Quality  Care. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  sched- 
uled to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  legisla- 
tion today,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  in 
the  coming  months  we  will  see  Fi- 
nance Committee  action  on  this  bill.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  my  greatest  inter- 
ests in  the  health  care  area,  and  I 
know  that  a  nimiber  of  my  colleagues 
share  this  interest.  I  would  urge  all 
Senators  to  lend  their  sumwrt  to  our 
efforts. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Mitchell  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  nursing  home 
care  in  the  United  States.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  significant  first  step  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  lives  of  one  and 
a  half  million  elderly  Americans  living 
in  long-term  care  facilities.  But  I 
would  like  to  offer  more  than  my  sup- 
port for  this  bill.  In  the  next  couple  of 
months,  new  studies  and  data  I  have 
requested  may  suggest  the  need  for 
additional  action  by  this  body.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  Senator 
Mitchell  to  find  ways  to  further  im- 
prove nurse  staffing,  and  to  toughen 
our  stance  toward  those  who  would 
violate  minimiun  health  and  safety 
standards  designed  to  protect  our  most 
vulnerable  citizens. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  provide  some  historical  context 
to  establish  the  wisdom  of  Senator 
Mithcell's  legislation.  In  May  1982, 
HCFA  proposed  changes  in  regtilation 
of  nursing  homes  that  would  have 
eased  annual  inspection  and  certifica- 
tion requirements.  The  proposed  de- 
regulation of  nursing  homes  was  met 
with  a  storm  of  public  protest.  The 
Senate  Special  Conunittee  on  Aging, 
which  I  chaired  at  that  time,  held 
hearings  which  revealed  the  deregula- 
tion proposals  were  ill-advised.  Con- 
gress sulKequently  blocked  implemen- 
tation of  these  proposed  rules,  and 
mandated  a  special  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine study  to  determine  the  appropri- 
ate role  of  the  regulatory  process  in 
ensuring  high  quality  nursing  home 
care.  Senator  Mitchell's  legislation  is 
an  impressive  effort  at  implementing 
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the  findinsB  of  that  national  study  of 
the  reculatory  system. 

In  1984.  while  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
directed  the  staff  to  conduct  a  2-year 
investigation  of  problems  related  to 
quality,  cost  and  access  to  long-term 
care  for  our  Nation's  elderly. 

The  committee's  investigation  re- 
vealed niunerous  problems  with  the 
quality  of  services  provided  to  nursing 
home  residents,  discrimination  against 
the  impoverished  on  Medicaid,  and 
enormous  cost  burdens  which  bank- 
rupt all  but  the  wealthiest  in  nursing 
hcwaes.  EMdence  of  this  crushing 
burden  is  the  fact  that  as  many  as  half 
of  all  Medicaid  supported  nursing 
home  residents  were  admitted  to  facili- 
ties as  private  paying  patients. 

Our  investigation  made  it  all  too 
clear  that  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments have  not  fulfiUed  their  respon- 
sibility to  ensure  that  nursing  home 
residents  are  provided  proper  care. 
While  we  have  come  a  long  way  in  im- 
proving the  physical  facilities  in  nurs- 
ing homes,  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface  when  it  comes  to  ensuring 
high  quality  care.  Thousands  of  pa- 
tients still  suffer  from  physical  and 
mental  abuse,  poor  nutrition,  inad- 
equate nursing  care  and  general  ne- 
glect that  we  hoped  had  been  correct- 
ed long  ago. 

We  found  that  existing  Federal  and 
State  enforcement  policies  are  so  lack- 
ing that  in  1984  and  1985  over  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  skilled  nursing 
facilities— those  certified  to  care  for 
the  sickest  patients— failed  to  comply 
with  the  most  essential  health,  safety, 
and  quality  standards  of  care.  Nearly  a 
thousand  of  these  homes  fail  to  meet 
the  basic  standards  year  after  year, 
providing  clear  evidence  that  monitor- 
ing is  lax  and  existing  sanctions  are  in- 
effective. 

The  committee  investigation  also 
found  that  low-income  elderly  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  nurs- 
ing home  services.  We  learned,  not 
surprisingly,  that  under  the  current 
Medicaid  reimbursement  system  the 
poorest  patients  with  the  greatest 
health  needs  faced  the  most  Insur- 
mountable barriers  in  gaining  access 
to  nursing  home  care.  As  a  result, 
thousands  of  impoverished  elderly  are 
unable  to  find  a  nursing  home  bed. 
With  the  millstone  of  Medicaid 
around  their  neck,  these  low-income 
elderly  are  subjected  to  stringent  pre- 
admission screening  and  are  told  that 
the  home  simply  cannot  afford  to 
accept  them.  Private-pay  patients  go 
to  the  head  of  the  line  because  they 
can  be  charged  more  even  if  they  need 
less  care. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  troubled  by  re- 
ports that  some  State  Medicaid  pro- 
grams are  inadequately  reimbursing 
nursing  homes,  in  violation  of  Federal 
law.  The  General  Accoimting  Office 
has  confirmed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  done   little   to   enforce 


statutory  assurances  that  reimburse- 
ment be  adequate  for  high  quality 
At  the  same  time,  elderly  pa- 
tierits  are  being  discharged  quicker 
anq  sicker  from  hospitals  to  nursing 
holies.  This  has  shifted  the  burden  of 
subiu:ute  care  to  long-term  care  facili- 
ties, requiring  these  facilities  to  give  a 
levi  of  care  for  which  they  are  no 
longer  inadequately  staffed  and  reim- 
buried.  These  conflicting  trends 
strongly  suggest  the  need  for  im- 
prored  Federal  attention  to  nursing 
hoi«e  reimbursement. 

IVfr.  President,  Senator  Mitchell, 
Senator  Prtor,  and  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  nursing  home  industry 
and  consumer  advocates  to  develop  a 
coniprehensive  nursing  home  reform 
bill.  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  incor- 
porites  most  of  the  key  provisions 
from  legislation  I  introduced  last  year. 
To  avoid  imnecessary  duplication  of 
effo^,  and  recognizing  that  the  coali- 
tioi^  of  groups  working  on  this  issue 
havfe  come  a  long  way  in  the  past  6 
moiiths,  I  am  not  planning  to  reintro- 
duce my  own  comprehensive  bill  this 
yeaf .  As  new  research  on  this  subject 
becomes  available,  however,  I  may 
offer  additional  language  addressing 
prol^lems  with  enforcement  of  stand- 
ard4,  access  to  care,  and  nursing  serv- 
I  am  developing  specific  proposals 
lese  issues  that  I  hope  we  can  ad- 
in  subsequent  hearings  and 
ig  markup  of  this  bill  in  the  Fi- 
nance Conunlttee. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  Senator  Mitch- 
ell'* Niu^ing  Home  Quality  Reform 
Act  of  1987.* 


disease 


By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Conrad,  and  Mr.  Gore): 
S.[1109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Foop,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  re- 
quine  labeling  of  foods  which  contain 
trodical  fats;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labpr  and  Human  Resources. 

TROPICAL  OILS  LABELIHG  ACT 

HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
itroducing  what  is  now  known  as 
•opical  Oils  Labeling  Act  of  1987. 
-.  President,  this  legislation  takes 
a  significant  step  in  helping  American 
consumers  make  more  fully  informed 
dec^ions  about  diet  and  health.  This 
bill  \s  a  companion  to  H.R.  2148,  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Congress- 
mao  Glickman  of  Kansas. 

Oter  the  last  several  years,  consum- 
ers have  been  encouraged  to  modify 
the:  r  diets  to  lower  their  cholesterol 
ints  te  by  switching  from  animal  fats, 
which  are  high  in  dietary  cholesterol, 
to  vegetable  oils,  which  contain  no  die- 
tarsf  cholesterol,  and  which  are  gener- 
ally lower  in  saturated  fats. 

Current  food  labeling  laws  permit 
highly  saturated  tropical  fats,  such  as 
paliti,  palm  kernel,  and  coconut  oils,  to 
be  labeled  as  "vegetable  oils,"  even 
tholigh  they  contain  up  to  twice  the 
sati  rated  fatty  acid  content  of  lard. 
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All  thre  s  tropical  oils  may  invite  heart 


by   raising  blood   cholesterol 


levels.  1  et  they  are  found  in  himdreds 
of  food  products  ranging  from  cereals 
to  frozen  fried  potatoes.  Some  of  these 
products  make  claims  of  no  cholesterol 
and  mahy  boast  made  with  100  per- 
cent vegetable  shortening.  The  unsus- 
pecting] consumer,  accustomed  to 
thinkinf  of  all  vegetable  oils  as 
healthful,  is  easily  misled  by  this 
kind  of  labeling. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  by  the 
Amerlcipi  Heart  Association,  54  per- 
cent of  the  primary  shoppers  in  Amer- 
ican hotiseholds  rely  on  nutrition  and 
product  labeling  for  information  on 
the  nu^tional  content  of  food  they 
buy  on  ihe  shelf.  Thus,  comprehensive 
labeling  information  is  a  significant 
step  in  educating  consumers  and  in  re- 
ducing aiturated  fat  intake. 

Specifically,  the  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing irith  the  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Conrad  bf  North  Dakota  would  first  of 
all  require  the  labeling  of  foods  which 
contain  palm,  palm  kernel,  or  coconut 
oil  to  injdicate  specifically  which  oil  is 
contained  in  the  food.  The  use  of  the 
words  "and/or"  and  "one  or  more  of 
the  following"  would  not  be  allowed  if 
a  produf  t  contains  a  tropical  oil. 

The  tiill  will  require  the  words  "a 
saturated  fat"  to  follow  the  names 
palm,  palm  kernel,  or  coconut  oil  in  in- 
gredienlj  lists  of  products  containing 
tropical  lolls. 

And  itJ  will  require  the  label  of  foods 
which  ciontain  palm,  palm  kernel,  or 
coconut  oil  and  which  include  a  claim 
that  the  food  contains  or  is  prepared 
with  vegetable  shortening  to: 

Identify  on  the  label  which  of  the 
tropicalj  oils  is  contained  in  the  food 
and  foUbw  the  name  of  the  oil  with 
the  statement  "a  saturated  fat,"  and 

List  the  fat  content  and  saturated 
fat  content  of  the  food  per  serving. 

Mr.  President,  this  chart  will  give,  I 
think,  9  graphic  illustration  of  why 
consmners  are  now  confused  and  why 
this  is  Qecessary  that  we  have  proper 
labelingj  as  to  what  kind  of  oils  are 
being  u^ed  in  the  preparation  of  food. 
This  chirt  lists  12  of  the  most  popular 
so-called  vegetable  oils  that  are  used 
now  in  the  food  industry. 

The  yellow  portion  indicates  how 
much  st^turated  fat  there  is  in  that  oil. 
The  blue  indicates  how  much  of  the 
monounsaturated  fat  is  in  there  and 
the  green  illustrates  how  much  of  the 
polyunsaturated  fats. 

Obvioiisly  we  know  from  various 
studies  that  it  is  the  saturated  and 
monouneaturated  that  are  bad  for 
your  heart  and  bad  for  your  arthritis. 
It  is  the  polyunsaturated  that  are  the 
most  favorable. 

If  we  look  we  see,  for  example,  that 
safflower  oil  contains  78  percent  of 
polyunsaturated.  Almost  aU  of  the  fat 
in  safflpwer  oil  is  polyunsaturated. 
Only  9  percent  is  saturated. 


Com  oil,  for  example.  Is  62  percent 
polyunsaturated,  only  13  percent  satu- 
rated. Soybean  oil  and  peanut  oil  are 
all  about  the  same,  high  in  polyunsat- 
urated and  low  in  saturates. 

Mr.  President,  look  over  here  on  this 
side  and  you  will  see  lard,  animal  fat. 
is  41  percent  saturated,  12  percent 
polyunsaturated.  Look  what  is  even 
worse  than  that,  palm  oil,  51  percent 
saturated  fat.  Here  is  palm  kernel  oil, 
86  percent  saturated  fat,  only  2  per- 
cent polyunsaturated;  and  here  is  co- 
conut oil,  the  most  popularly  used  oil 
of  all,  coconut  oil,  92  percent  saturated 
fat. 

In  other  words,  for  every  one  table- 
spoon of  coconut  oil  that  you  con- 
sume, you  would  have  to  consume  two 
tablespoons  of  lard. 

How  many  American  consumers  go 
out  there  on  the  shelf  and  they  buy  a 
product  that  says  all  vegetable  oils 
used,  contains  no  cholesterol,  and  yet 
it  is  made  with  coconut  oil.  They 
would  be  better  off  buying  something 
made  out  of  lard  than  something  made 
out  of  coconut  oil. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  necessary  for 
this  piece  of  legislation  that  we  give 
the  consumers  the  information  they 
need  when  they  buy  those  products  to 
know  just  what  kind  of  oil  they  are 
getting. 

We  know  that  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease is  the  No.  1  killer  in  the  United 
States  responsible  for  more  than 
550.000  deaths  each  year,  more  than 
all  forms  of  cancer  combined.  Saturat- 
ed fats,  by  tending  to  raise  blood  cho- 
lesterol levels,  increase  the  risk  of 
heart  disease.  Yet,  there  is  another  im- 
portant dimension  to  this  bill  that  I 
have  to  mention. 

From  1984  through  1986  the  use  of 
palm  oil  more  than  doubled  in  this 
country,  from  370  million  pounds  to 
780  million  pounds;  coconut  oil  in- 
creased from  904  million  pounds  to  1.1 
billion  pounds.  The  combined  1986  im- 
ports of  these  two  oils  was  nearly  2  bil- 
lion pounds;  equivalent  to  the  soybean 
oil  production  from  173  million  bush- 
els of  soybeans.  During  this  same 
1984-86  period,  oil  produced  from 
sources  grown  in  this  country  either 
lost  ground  in  domestic  use  or  enjoyed 
only  small  increases. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  a  double 
effect.  No.  1,  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  good  health  for  all  Americans.  It 
will  let  consumers  know  what  is  in 
those  packages  of  food  that  they  are 
bujring  and.  second,  it  will  also  help 
our  domestic  producers.  Our  domestic 
producers  are  not  going  to  coconut  oil 
or  palm  kernels  oil  or  palm  oil.  They 
are  producing  sunflower  oil.  safflower 
oil,  com  oil,  soybean  oil,  and  peanut 
oil  all  of  which  is  much  more  healthy 
for  the  American  consumer  than  the 
imported  tropical  oils. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleagues,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  cosponsoring 


the  legislation.  I  invite  other  Senators 
to  cosponsor  it. 

Again  I  think  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  not  only  the  agriculture  commu- 
nity but  health  and  well-being  of  all 
American  citizens  to  know  what  they 
are  buying. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill,  a 
statement  by  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation, and  a  press  release  from  my 
office  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tropical  Oils  Labeling  Bill 

Amends  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  aad  Cos- 
metic Act  to: 

Require  the  label  of  foods  which  contain 
palm,  palm  kernel  or  coconut  oil  to  indicate 
specifically  which  oil  is  contained  In  the 
food.  This  will  disallow  tropical  oils  to  be 
listed  disjunctively  (the  use  of  "and/or"  or 
"one  or  more  of  the  following")  in  Ingredi- 
ent lists:' 

Require  the  words  "a  saturated  fat"  to 
follow  the  names  palm,  palm  kernel  or  coco- 
nut oil  in  ingredient  llste  of  products  con- 
taining tropical  oils; 

Require  the  label  of  foods  which  contain 
palm,  palm  kernel  or  coconut  oil  and  which 
make  a  claim  that  the  food  contains  or  Is 
prepared  with  vegetable  shortening  on  the 
principal  or  side  panel  to: 

(a)  Identify  on  the  label  making  the  claim 
which  of  the  tropical  oils  is  contained  In  the 
food  and  follow  the  name  of  the  oil  with  the 
statement  "a  saturated  fat;  and 

(b)  List  the  fat  content  and  saturated  fat 
content  of  the  food  per  serving. 

The  bill  will  take  effect  180  days  after  en- 
actment. 

Stateheht  by  Amxricam  Heart  Associatioh 
OH  A  Bill  to  Label  Tropical  Pats 

Good  Morning.  I  am  John  La  Rosa,  Chair- 
man of  the  American  Heart  Association's 
Nutrition  Committee  and  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine and  Health  Care  Sciences  at  George 
Washington  University. 

The  AHA  Is  pleased  to  support  the  legisla- 
tion, being  introduced  by  Congressmen  Dan 
Glickman  (D-KS)  and  Ron  Wyden  (D-OR), 
to  amend  the  Pood.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  reflect  the  true  character  of  foods  that 
contain  palm  or  coconut  oil.  This  will  re- 
quire that  foods  made  from  vegetable  oils, 
but  containing  palm  or  coconut  oil,  be  Iden- 
tified as  containing  "saturated  fats." 

Both  palm  and  coconut  oil,  although  "veg- 
etable oils."  contain  high  amounts  of  satu- 
rated fat.  Intake  of  saturated  fat  has  been 
correlated  with  blood  cholesterol  levels  and 
coronary  heart  dise<ise  In  many  scientific 
studies. 

Consumers  who  purchase  products  that 
claim  to  be  made  from  "100  percent  vegeta- 
ble oil."  and  contain  any  one  of  the  two  oils, 
should  be  aware  that  they  are  not  reducing 
the  amount  of  saturated  fat  In  their  diet, 
but  actually  Increasing  It. 


•Currently,  an  InjredienU  list  is  likely  to  look 
like  this:  IngredienU:  Whole  grain  Hour.  ve«et»bie 
shortening  (containing  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
inr  soy.  com.  safflower,  and  palm  oil),  suger,  etc. 

Although  the  Pood  and  Drug  AdmlnistraUon  will 
determine  precisely  how  this  provision  wUl  be  imple- 
mented, under  Olickman-Wyden  the  same  ingredi- 
enU  list  might  look  like  this:  Ingredients:  Whole 
grain  nour.  vegetable  shortening  (oontalnlng  one  or 
more  of  the  foUowlnr  soy,  com  and  safflower);  palm 
oil.  a  saturated  fat;  sugar,  etc.  •  •  *. 


The  AHA  estimates  that  Americans  are 
consuming  an  average  of  15  percent  of  calo- 
ries as  saturated  fats.  Much  of  this  Is  In 
animal  fat,  but  a  significant  portion  of  It 
can  be  from  coconut  oil,  palm  oU,  or  cocoa 
butter.  The  AHA  recommends  that  saturat- 
ed fat  Intake  should  be  less  than  10  percent 
of  total  calories. 

For  example,  no  more  than  200  calories 
from  a  2,000  calorie  daily  dietary  Intake 
should  come  from  saturated  fats.  That  is 
equivalent  to  about  22  grams  of  saturated 
fat.  One  tablespoon  of  coconut  oU  contains 
almost  12  grams  of  saturated  fat,  more  than 
half  the  reconunended  dally  limit.  If  animal 
products  are  added  to  the  diet.  It  Is  easy  to 
surpass  the  limit  for  saturated  fat.  Palm  oU 
Is  also  a  concentrated  source  of  saturated 
fat.  A  tablespoon  of  palm  oil  contains  6.7 
gramus  or  about  60  calories  of  saturated  fat. 

There  are  several  sources  of  vegetable  oU 
which  are  extremely  low  In  saturated  fats. 
Safflower  oil  contains  1.2  grams  of  saturat- 
ed fat  per  tablespoon.  A  tablespoon  of  soy- 
bean oil  contali^s  no  more  than  2.0  grains  of 
saturated  fat. 

Significant  reductions  In  saturated  fat 
Intake  cannot  be  achieved  without  compre- 
hensive labeling  information.  The  Glick- 
man-Wyden  amendment  Is  an  excellent  first 
step  In  that  direction. 

The  government's  overall  food  labeling 
policy,  however,  has  not  kept  pace  with 
either  our  knowledge  of  nutrition  and  heart 
disease  or  the  public's  need  for  comprehen- 
sive labeling.  According  to  a  recent  survey 
by  the  AHA.  54  percent  of  the  primary  food 
shoppers  In  American  households  rely  on 
nutrition  and  product  labeling  to  get  infor- 
mation on  nutritional  contents  of  food. 

The  AHA  supports  the  Glickman-Wyden 
bill  on  the  basis  that  consumers  need  accu- 
rate and  useful  nutrition  Information.  The 
AHA  Is  also  on  record  advocating  that  all 
packaged  foods  should  be  required  to  list 
the  type  and  amount  of  fat.  the  amount  of 
cholesterol  and  the  amount  of  sodium  In  a 
clear  and  distinctive  manner  on  the  label. 

Harkim  Bill  Would  Require  Food  Labels 
To  Specity  Tropical  Oils 

Washwoton,  D.C— DJS.  Senator  Tom 
Harkln  (D-Iowa),  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Nutrition, 
today  Introduced  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire foods  containing  high  levels  of  satu- 
rated fat  from  tropical  oils  to  be  clearly  la- 
beled to  alert  consumers  of  that  fact. 

"Tropical  oils,  like  palm,  palm  kernel  and 
coconut  oil  may  invite  heart  disease  by  rais- 
ing blood  cholesterol  levels,"  Harkln  said. 
"Yet  food  companies  use  them  in  hundreds 
of  products  ranging  from  cereals  to  frozen 
fried  potatoes.  My  concern  Is  that  some  of 
these  products  make  claims  of  having  no 
cholesterol  and  many  boast  of  being  made 
with  100  percent  vegetable  shortening.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  unsuspecting  consumer,  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  of  all  vegetable  oils  as 
healthful.  Is  easUy  and  perhaps  purposely 
misled  by  this  kind  of  labeling." 

Current  food  labeling  laws  permit  highly 
saturated  tropical  fats,  such  as  palm,  palm 
kernel  and  coconut  oils,  to  be  labeled  as 
"vegetable  oils"  even  though  they  contain 
up  to  twice  as  much  saturated  fat  as  lard 
and  as  much  as  six  times  more  saturated  fat 
than  com  oil  or  soybean  oil,  Harkln  said. 

The  Tropical  Oils  Labeling  Act  of  1987 
would  require  food  labels  to  Indicate  specifi- 
cally which  oil  Is  contained  In  a  product,  dis- 
allowing the  use  of  "and/or"  or  "contains 
one  or  more  of  the  following"  If  a  product 
contains  a  tropical  oil.  The  bill  would  also 
require    the    words    "a   saturated    fat"    to 
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follow  the  names  palm,  palm  kernel  or  coco- 
nut oil  in  ingredient  lists  of  products  con- 
taininc  tropical  oils. 

Aocording  to  a  recent  survey  by  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association.  54  percent  of  the 
primary  shoppers  in  American  households 
rely  on  nutrition  and  product  labeling  for 
information  on  the  nutritional  content  of 
food. 

"It's  dear  that  comprehensive  labeling  in- 
formation is  a  significant  step  in  educating 
consumers  and  in  reducing  saturated  fat 
intake."  Harkin  said. 

American  farmers  would  also  benefit  from 
the  legislation.  Harkin  said.  "As  consumers 
begin  to  realize  the  incredible  amount  of 
saturated  fats  in  tropical  oils,  they  will 
demand  products  that  use  domestically  pro- 
duced oils  like  com,  soybean  and  s&fflower, 
which  contain  minimal  amounts  of  saturat- 
ed fat.  Not  only  will  we  cut  our  imports  but 
we'll  help  farmers  expand  their  domestic 
markets."  Harldn  said. 

Coronary  heart  disease  is  the  number  one 
killer  in  the  United  States,  responsible  for 
more  than  550,000  deaths  each  year— more 
than  all  forms  of  cancer  combined.  Saturat- 
ed fats  raise  blood  cholesterol  levels  and  in- 
crease the  risk  of  heart  disease. 

For  more  information  contact  Pam 
McKinney  or  Paul  Boyum  at  202/224-3254. 

FATTY  AaO  COMPOSITION  OF  OILS  AND  FATS 
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Sovccs:  Hjrtboofc  No.  8-4  Jnd  Humn  VMiituu  MonNtun  Senice. 
UJ.OA 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  a  chance  to  correct  a 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  label- 
ing loophole. 

Because  of  this  loophole,  millions  of 
health-conscious  Americans  last  year 
consumed  2.4  billion  pounds  of  tropi- 
cal fats.  These  fats  are  billed  as 
healthy  vegetable  oils,  but  in  reality 
they  are  5  to  9  times  higher  in  saturat- 
ed fat  than  sunflower  or  soybean  oils. 

I  am  putting  into  the  Record  a 
group  of  labels  from  consumer  prod- 
ucts that  are  readily  available  on  the 
grocery  shelves  of  America  that  make 
clear  the  problem.  I  have  one  here 
that  is  a  product  and  it  indicates  that 
it  contains  vegetable  oil  and  contains 
one  or  more  of  the  following,  the  label 
tells  us:  "cottonseed  oil,  com  oil, 
peanut  oil.  partially  hydrogenated  cot- 
tonseed oil.  partially  hydrogenated 
soybean  oil,  partially  hydrogenated 
simflower  oil  or  palm  oil." 

That  disjunctive  labeling  is  what  is 
misleading  and  not  fully  informative 
to  the  American  consumer  and  is  what 
this  bill  seeks  to  correct. 
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At  ain.  those  oils,  the  tropical  oils, 
the  >alm  oils  are  5  to  9  times  higher  in 
saturated  fat  than  sunflower  or  soy- 
bean oils.  And,  as  public  health  ex- 
pertl  will  tell  you,  restricting  saturat- 
ed |ats  in  our  diets  is  one  way  to 
reduce  senun  cholesterol,  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  heart  diseases. 

Befcause  of  this  loophole,  American 
|ers  are  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
in  selling  nutritious  sunflower. 
>wer  and  soybean  oil. 
luse  of  this  loophole,  American 
;n    are    munching    on    cereals 
with  coconut,  palm,  and  palm 
»1  oil— tropical   fats— while   their 
its  proudly  but  wrongly  believe 
have  provided  healthy  brealcfasts 
and  knacks. 

Tne  loophole  allows  food  manufac- 
turers to  use  what  is  called  "disjunc- 
tive labeling"  in  their  lists  of  product 
ingredients.  Maybe  you  have  seen  how 
this  iworks:  The  product  is  said  to  con- 
tain "one  or  more  of  the  following." 
foUolwed  by  a  laundry  list  of  good  veg- 
etab  e  oils  and  tropicals  oils. 

Miny  consumers,  thinking  they  are 
buyi  ig  healthier  products,  are  sadly 
dece  ved.  As  I  said  before,  the  cheap 
trop  cal  oils  contain  far  more  saturat- 
ed futs  than  an  equal  amount  of  ani- 
mals fats  or  dairy  products. 

Now,  I  understand  that  the  food 
comi  )anies  need  to  serve  their  stock- 
hold  ;rs  by  producing  their  breakfast 
cereils,  snack  foods,  coffee  creamers 
and  other  products  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble irice.  That  is  a  reasonable  corpo- 
rate goal. 

Bilt  American  consumer  deserve  to 
know  what  they  are  buying.  This  bill 
will  { :ive  them  that  opportunity.  It  will 
stop  the  use  of  disjunctive  labeling- 
the  '  and/or"  and  "one  or  more  of  the 
folio  Hnng"  clauses— and  require  that 
chea  p  tropical  fats  used  in  the  product 
be  la  beled  as  saturated  fats. 

The  bill  will  also  give  thousands  of 
Ame  rican  farmers  a  more  even  playing 
field  on  which  to  compete  in  selling 
theii  products— soybean  and  sunflower 
oils. 

The  loophole  needs  to  be  closed.  And 
we  can  close  it.  I  urge  you  to  vote  in 
supplort  of  this  legislation. 

Mb.  President,  I  applaud  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  for  moving 
forwbrd  with  this  piece  of  legislation. 
It  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  is  good 
not  bnly  for  consumers  but  also  for 
the  farmers  of  America, 
lank  the  Chair. 
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Bjit  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  pRESSLER): 

S.  tlllO.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  charg- 
ing I  )f  admission  fees  at  Mount  Rush- 
mon  National  Memorial;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
soui:es. 

PROHIBITING  ADMISSIOM  TtXS  AT  MOUNT 
RDSHMORE  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL 

•  lA.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
legi^ation  I  am  introducing  today  re- 


affirms ihe  intent  of  the  February  25, 
1929,  prohibition  against  charging  en- 
trance f^es  at  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tional KSemorial  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dkkota.  Authority  for  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Service  to  charge  en- 
trance flees  at  Mount  Rushmore  is 
being  co^idered  in  H.R.  1320. 

Since  its  creation.  Mount  Rushmore 
has  been!  an  internationally  recognized 
symbol  if  our  Nation's  strength  and 
vision.  The  tremendous  undertaking  of 
immortalizing  George  Washington, 
Thomas  '  Jeff erson,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  Abraham  Lincoln  in  granite, 
and  the  Spectacular  results  with  which 
we  are  all  so  familiar,  serves  as  a  re- 
minder df  the  foresight  and  leadership 
of  four  of  this  Nation's  most  distin- 
guished Readers,  as  well  as  a  tribute  of 
their  everlasting  dream  of  freedom 
and  equauity. 

The  "tehrine  of  Democracy,"  as 
Mount  Rushmore  is  known,  is  far  too 
important  to  America's  history  and 
future  to  ever  allow  entrance  to  be 
denied  on  the  basis  of  money.  Charg- 
ing a  feci  for  U.S.  citizens,  not  to  men- 
tion visitors  from  foreign  lands,  to  ex- 
amine the  manifestation  of  this  Na- 
tion's dreams  and  values  into  an  un- 
paralleled monument  to  freedom  and 
liberty  amply  must  not  be  allowed. 
For  Mount  Rushmore  is  not  so  much  a 
national  park,  as  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
very  ideiils  this  body  represents  and 
strives  td  preserve. 

I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  this 
legislation  will  be  passed  into  law.  We 
certainly  do  not  want  to  hide  this  un- 
surpasse(i  exponent  of  America's  pride 
behind  the  dollar  sign. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  J  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1110 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaenaitivea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  no 
admission  fee  may  be  charged  at  Mount 
Rushmor^  National  Memorial. 

•  Mr.  FRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleated  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Daschle,  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation.  It  involves  an 
issue  ver^  important  to  our  State. 

Indeed,  earlier  this  week  in  testimo- 
ny before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and 
Forests,  t  spoke  out  against  legislation 
which  would  repeal  the  existing  ban 
on  fees  at  Mount  Rushmore.  This  leg- 
islation, H.R.  1320,  recently  was 
passed  ty  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. For  reasons  stated  in  my  testi- 
mony of  earlier  this  week.  I  believe  it 
would  bi  a  mistake  for  the  Senate  to 
pass  it  ill  its  present  form.  I  outlined 
an  amendment  I  plan  to  ofer  to  H.R. 
1320  if  it  should  be  considered  by  the 


Senate.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  my  testi- 
mony, along  with  an  accompanying 
statement  from  the  Mount  Rushmore 
National  Memorial  Society  of  Black 
Hills,  be  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  although  there  is  cur- 
rently in  existence  a  prohibition 
against  fees  at  Mt.  Rushmore,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  is  important 
as  a  statement  of  our  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  to  change  that 
law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Senator  Larrt  Pressler  in 
Opposition  to  H.R.  1320  Before  the  Sub- 
committee ON  PuBuc  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests 

Mr.  Chairman  and  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  would  first  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  H.R.  1320, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1965.  contains  a  provision 
which  could  have  a  major  impact  on  my 
home  state  of  South  Dakota.  That  provision 
is  the  main  focus  of  my  testimony. 

In  its  present  form,  I  strongly  oppose  this 
legislation.  Although  in  many  respects  this 
could  be  a  positive  bill  which  I  would  sup- 
port with  some  modifications.  I  adamantly 
object  to  the  provision  in  this  bill  which 
would  permit  the  National  Park  Service  to 
collect  fees  at  Mount  Rushmore.  Section 
2(f)  of  the  bill  wotild  repeal  the  existing  spe- 
cific prohibition  of  entrance  fees  at  Mount 
Rushmore  and  grant  the  National  Park 
Service  the  power  to  collect  an  entrance  fee 
at  the  Monument. 

The  Memorial  was  never  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  source  of  revenue.  It  is  a  national 
shrine  of  democracy.  The  1929  legislation 
creating  the  Mount  Rushmore  National  Me- 
morial Commission  and  defining  its  pur- 
poses and  powers  specifically  addresses  the 
subject  of  fees.  The  law  states  that  "No 
charge  shall  ever  be  made  for  admission  to 
the  memorial  ground  or  for  viewing  the  me- 
morial." Thus,  no  entrance  fee  has  ever  ex- 
isted at  the  Monument.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  not  alter  the  original  language 
and  Mount  Rushmore  should  remain  avail- 
able to  all  visitors  free  of  charge. 

The  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
is  a  proud  symbol  of  American  independ- 
ence, ingenuity  and  artistic  achievement. 
Mount  Rushmore  is  not  a  recreational  serv- 
ice for  which  fees  should  be  charged.  It  is  a 
patriotic  experience,  an  education  in  Ameri- 
can history,  a  lesson  in  art,  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  visit  there.  Congress  recog- 
nized this  fact  in  1929  when  it  passed  legis- 
lation prohibiting  fees  at  the  Monument. 
There  is  no  basis  for  changing  that  restric- 
tion today.  The  1929  Act  is  quite  specific.  Its 
purpose  and  rationale  are  obvious.  We  do 
not  want  to  charge  people  a  fee  to  learn 
about  the  heritage  of  our  country.  We 
should  not  charge  a  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
realizing  the  moving  experience  of  Mount 
Rusiimore.  And  we  do  not  want  to  discour- 
age on-sight  interpretive  visits.  We  want 
people  to  know  and  understand  all  they  can 
about  this  national  treasure. 

If  a  fee  were  imposed,  many  visitors  may 
choose  to  avoid  paying  an  entrance  fee  and 
view  the  Monument  from  a  distant  road- 
side—bypassing the  facilities  that  are  so  im- 
portant to  fully  understanding  and  enjoying 
the  Memorial.  As  you  know,  I  have  intro- 


duced legislation  to  begin  a  major  renova- 
tion of  the  facilities  at  the  Monument.  The 
very  purpose  of  that  bill  is  to  encourage  visi- 
tation and  to  enable  visitors  to  stay  longer 
and  leam  more  about  the  true  meaning 
behind  Mount  Rushmore.  This  bill  would 
have  the  opposite  effect. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  this  bill 
establishes  an  unjustifiable  double  standard 
in  the  imposition  of  fees.  The  existing  pro- 
hibition against  fees  at  Mount  Rushmore  is 
based  on  its  symbolic  and  educational  im- 
portance to  our  country— in  effect,  it  is  a 
prohibition  based  on  function.  H.R.  1320  es- 
tablishes a  different  fee  prohibition  criteria, 
based  entirely  on  location.  If  a  National 
Park  Service  facility  is  located  in  a  certain 
geographic  area,  no  fee  can  be  imposed.  I 
see  no  satisfactory  justification  for  this  new 
criteria  as  an  alternative  to  existing  prohibi- 
tions. We  should  remain  true  to  the  estab- 
lished and  well-reasoned  prohibition  on  fees 
for  symbolic  facilities  such  at  Mount  Rush- 
more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  should  this  bill  be  acted 
upon  in  the  Senate,  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment designed  to  address  these  inequities.  It 
shall  be  in  the  form  of  either  an  outright 
prohibition  against  fees  at  Mt.  Rushmore 
and  similar  facilities,  or  it  will  establish  stat- 
utory guidelines  for  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  follow  which  would  require  it  to  be 
particularly  sensitive  in  its  fee  review  proc- 
ess to  what  I  earlier  referred  to  as  the 
"functional"  importance  of  any  Park  Serv- 
ice facility.  The  guidelines  would  make  clear 
that  fees  should  not  be  imposed  at  facilities 
such  as  Mount  Rushmore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  retain  my 
rights  to  offer  such  an  amendment,  I  have 
asked  the  Senate  leadership  to  notify  me 
prior  to  any  Unanimous  Consent  agreement 
concerning  H.R.  1320  or  similar  legislation. 
Without  this  necessary  modification,  I  will 
fight  to  prevent  passage  of  H.R.  1320. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  Senate  recently 
passed  a  bill  which  would  prohibit  any  en- 
trance or  admission  fee  at  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty. A  similar  prohibition  regarding  fees  at 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  contained  in  this 
measure.  It  is  fitting  that  no  fees  be  charged 
for  viewing  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  But  like 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Mount  Rushmore  and 
other  major,  nationally  symbolic  facilities 
should  not  be  tied  to  viewing  fees.  Both 
Moiuit  Rushmore  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
are  internationally  recognized  as  symbols  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

Neither  are  meant  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
but  rather  as  a  tribute  to  our  nation's  past 
and  an  inspiration  for  Its  future.  The  ex- 
emption of  admission  fees  should  apply  to 
both  of  these  national  monuments. 

Mount  Rushmore  is  a  monument  created 
by  Americans  for  Americans,  to  be  viewed 
with  pride.  The  current  law  prohibits  fees  to 
view  the  monument.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  retain  this  provision  of  the  law  and 
carry  on  with  the  intentions  of  those  who 
worked  so  hard  to  create  the  Mount  Rush- 
more  National  Memorial  for  us.  I  have  in- 
cluded with  my  statement  a  letter  from  the 
Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial  Socie- 
ty of  Black  Hills  which  expresses  the  Soci- 
ety's opposition  to  the  Imposition  of  en- 
trance fees  at  the  Monument.  The  Rush- 
more  Society  has  been  dedicated  to  working 
for  the  best  interest  of  Mount  Rushmore 
for  57  years.  It  was  organized  in  1930  as  a 
nonprofit  organization  and  worked  at  the 
monument  with  sculptor  Gutzon  Borglum 
during  the  years  of  construction  from  1930 
to  1941.  The  Society  has  remained  an  active 
organization   and   its  commitment  of  the 


Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial  is  in- 
spirational. 

Mount   Rdshmore   National   Mx- 
morial  Society  of  Black  Hills, 

Rapid  City.  SD.  April  22.  1987. 
Hon.  Larry  Presslzr. 

U.S.  Senator.  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tional Memorial  Society  of  Black  Hills  has 
been  advised  through  press  releases  con- 
cerning legislation  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  repeal  legislation  pro- 
hibiting an  entrance  fee  at  the  Mount  Rush- 
more  National  Memorial.  We  cannot  refer 
you  to  the  title  or  number  of  the  statute  but 
It  Is  our  imderstandlng  It  was  Included  in 
the  original  enabling  legislation  in  1929  as  a 
part  of  the  authorization  and  funding  help 
with  the  project. 

The  Society  Is  opposed  to  repeal  of  the 
legislation  prohibiting  a  fee  for  entry  to  the 
monument.  We  feel  that  in  the  middle  of 
these  United  States,  Mount  Rushmore 
exists  as  a  Shrine  of  Democracy.  Access  to 
the  sculpture  must  remain  free  and  avail- 
able to  all  citizens  and  foreign  guests.  It  Is  a 
place  to  appreciate  freedom  and  democratic 
ideals  as  well  as  to  consider  the  courage, 
foresight  and  philosophies  of  the  four  presi- 
dents carved  on  the  mountain. 

The  Society  has  t>een  a  part  of  Mount 
Rushmore  from  its  inception  and  has  pro- 
vided large  siuns  of  money  for  the  original 
sculpture  and  construction  of  improvements 
at  the  monument.  During  the  depression 
days,  when  the  monument  was  being  carved, 
donations  were  even  made  by  school  chil- 
dren who  contributed  their  pennies  for  the 
completion  of  the  monument. 

We  hope  that  you  and  the  Congress  will 
agree  that  charging  admission  to  view 
Mount  Rushmore  Is  Inappropriate  and  that 
the  repeal  of  the  present  prohibition  for  en- 
trances fees  will  be  defeated. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Carolyn  Mollers. 

President 
Rat  J.  Aldrich, 

TViMtee.* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  1111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  in  order  to  preserve  and  promote 
wholesale  and  retail  competition  in 
the  retail  gasoline  market  and  to  pro- 
tect the  motoring  safety  of  the  Ameri- 
can public:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
motor  fuel  sales  competition  imfrovemxrt 

ACT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce,  along 
with  Senator  DeConcini,  the  Motor 
Fuel  Sales  Competition  Improvement 
Act  of  1987.  This  bUl  will  dramaticaUy 
improve  competition  in  the  sale  of  gas- 
oline at  the  retail  and  wholesale  levels. 
It  will  benefit  consimiers  as  well  as 
ensure  independent  service  station 
dealers  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
compete  in  the  sale  of  gasoline. 

A  similar  bill  was  reported  favorably 
during  the  99th  Congress  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  This  bill 
differed  principally  from  the  one  I  am 
introducing  today  by  allowing  current 
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company-owned  stations  to  continue 
in  operation. 

OPEN  SUPPLY 

This  bill  has  two  basic  components. 
First,  it  prohibits  refiners  from  requir- 
ing that  service  stations  purchase  all 
or  almost  all  of  its  supplies  of  gasoline 
fnnn  a  single  source.  Under  the  bill, 
the  oil  companies  could  not  require  in- 
dependent dealers  to  purchase  more 
than  70  percent  of  their  supplies  from 
the  companies'  refineries.  Consequent- 
ly, dealers  would  be  free  to  go  else- 
where to  buy  gasoline  supplies  when 
they  could  find  a  better  price.  The 
result  would  be  to  inject  competition 
Into  what  is  now  a  system  that  freezes 
out  competition.  Under  this  bill,  if  an 
oil  company  tries  to  squeeze  its  dealers 
by  charging  prices  for  supplies  that 
are  not  competitive,  the  dealer  could 
respond  by  looking  around  for  supplies 
from  other  refiners  or  wholesalers. 

This  provision  is  consistent  with  the 
settlement  of  antitrust  litigation  be- 
tween independent  dealers  and  15 
major  oil  companies.  In  this  case,  Bo- 
gosion  versus  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  et  al..  the 
independent  dealers  claimed  that  the 
oil  companies,  among  other  things, 
had  restricted  their  ability  to  buy  gas- 
oline from  other  suppliers.  The  settle- 
ment with  almost  all  the  defendants 
allows  dealers  to  have  greater  freedom 
to  buy  supplies. 

The  terms  of  this  settlement,  howev- 
er, expire  after  5  years.  In  addition, 
the  provisions  of  each  settlement  are 
somewhat  different  and  in  some  cases 
oil  companies  can  impose  greater  re- 
strictions on  their  dealers  than  in 
others.  FinaUy,  there  is  legitimate  fear 
by  some  dealers  that  the  economic  le- 
verage wielded  by  the  oil  companies, 
who  in  most  cases,  own  the  station  and 
lease  it  to  the  dealer,  will  prevent  the 
dealer  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
settlement.  As  one  dealer  put  it  when 
the  settlement  was  announced,  the 
settlement  "grants  a  theoretical  right. 
But  it  doesn't  address  the  fact  that 
the  oil  company  is  landlord,  banker, 
giver  of  wholesale  and  retail  credit  and 
supplier  of  maintenance." 

The  settlement  shows  that  giving 
dealers  greater  freedom  to  purchase 
supplies  from  others  does  not  present 
a  serious  burden  for  the  major  oil 
companies.  This  greater  flexibility  in 
purchasing  supplies  would  be  imple- 
mented through  conversion  of  one  or 
more  pumps  or  addition  of  new  pumps 
to  dispense  gasoline  supplied  by  some- 
one other  than  the  company  whose 
brand  is  displayed  at  the  station.  The 
bill  requires  that  the  dealer  provide 
notice  at  the  point  of  sale  that  gaso- 
line supplied  by  someone  else  is  being 
dispensed  at  a  particular  pump. 

By  making  the  terms  of  this  settle- 
ment permanent,  and  by  insuring  that 
dealers  can  take  advantage  of  the 
greater  freedom  to  buy  supplies,  the 
consumer  will  save  and  dealers  will 
have  some  economic  leverage  to  use 


St  the  oil  companies  that  supply 

COMPANT  OPERATED  STATIONS 

Tbe  second  part  of  this  bill  prohibits 
lar^  integrated  refiners  from  control- 
ling the  operations  of  gasoline  service 
stat4ons.  No  company  which  owns  re- 
finii^g  capacity  of  over  175,000  barrels 
per  I  day  and  which  produces  more 
30  percent  of  the  crude  oil  sup- 
to  its  own  refineries  would  be  al- 
|d  to  control  the  operations  of 
Ice  stations,  although  they  would 
be  permitted  to  own  the  station  prop- 
erty and  lease  it  to  the  dealer  who 
nm4  the  station. 

T^is  provision  would  prevent  ap- 
proximately the  largest  20  oil  compa- 
nies[  in  this  country  from  controlling 
retail  operations.  It  would  not  prevent 
the  (scores  of  other  refiners  in  oper- 
atic^ today  or  any  other  type  of  com- 
pany from  operating  service  stations. 

Tlis  provision  of  the  bill  would 
alloiv  retail  service  stations  to  compete 
on  a  fair  basis.  Large  oU  companies 
would  not  be  allowed  to  extend  their 
donnnance  any  longer  into  the  sale  of 
gasQline  at  retail. 

It  i  is  no  accident  that  independent 
service  stations  are  struggling  for  their 
exis«nce.  They  are  up  against  major 
oil  ( ompanies  that  already  control  the 
pro<  uction  of  domestic  crude  oil,  crude 
oil  I  lipelines,  refining,  and  marketing. 
Not  only  do  the  major  oil  companies 
own  most  of  the  assets  in  each  of 
thei  e  levels  of  production,  but  their 
mar  cet  share  understates  the  degree 
to  M  hich  they  are  able  to  cooperate  to 
com  rol  the  market. 

Hi  tarings  in  past  Congresses  have  re- 
veal sd  a  vast  array  of  tactics  used  by 
thelmajor  integrated  refiners  against 
these  small  and  independent  business- 
es. Such  tactics,  according  to  extensive 
test  mony  from  present  and  former 
deal  ers.  have  included  excessive  rent 
inci  ^ases,  abrupt  changes  in  credit 
teraps,  delays  in  credit  card  processing, 
subsidization  by  refiners  of  their  own 
directly  operated  stations,  refusals  to 
provide  routine  maintenance  service  to 
dealers,  reduced  gasoline  allocation  to 
the  independents  when  supplies  are 
shott,  and  unreasonable  quotas  when 
the  market  is  flooded. 

It  is  clear  that  the  major  integrated 
refitiers  have  reaped  the  benefits  of 
suca  economic  eviction  techniques.  At 
the  same  time  that  independent  deal- 
erships have  been  declining  by  the 
tens  of  thousands,  large  integrated  re- 
fines have  expanded  their  sales  of 
gasdline  through  stations  that  they 
themselves  own  and  operate.  The  com- 
pany-owned station  provides  a  weapon 
for  oil  companies  to  use  to  drive  inde- 
pendent stations  out  of  business.  In 
case  after  case,  the  evidence  has 
shown  that  company-owned  stations 
sell  ;gasoline  at  retail  for  less  than  the 
independent  stations  must  pay  in 
whclesale  prices.  By  preventing  large 
oil   companies   from    operating   their 
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own  retail  stations,  they  will  no  longer 
have  thfe  opportunity  or  incentive  to 
use  them  to  drive  the  independent  out 
of  business. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing 
today  will  help  restore  the  competi- 
tiveness of  smail  businesses  engaged  in 
gasolinel  marketing  by  eliminating  the 
incentives  that  lead  to  such  inequita- 
ble practices  by  the  major  refiners. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  more 
detailed  statement  of  the  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  i  ls  follows: 


Motor 
HEirr  oi 


FtTBL 


Sales  Competitiow  Imfrove- 
1987:  SniacARY  op  Provisions 


WH(  tLESALE  PURCHASE  OF  GASOLINE 

Section  2(a)  prohibits  producers  or  refin- 
ers from  requiring  service  station  dealers  to 
purchase  more  than  70%  of  their  gasoline 
supplies  from  the  producer  or  refiner  and 
allows  th^  dealer  to  convert  existing  tanlcs 
and  dispensers  or  install  new  ones  to  sell 
gasoline  supplied  by  someone  other  than 
company  jwhose  brand  is  displayed. 

Section!  2<b)  prohibits  producers  or  refin- 
ers from  tonspiring  to  violate  section  2.  For 
example.  J  one  oil  company  could  not  con- 
spire with  another  company  to  refuse  to 
supply  a  healer  in  order  to  force  the  dealer 
to  buy  a^  its  supplies  from  one  of  the  oil 
companies. 

Section]  2(c)  requires  branded  dealers  who 
sell  gasoline  supplied  by  companies  other 
than  the  icompany  owning  the  brand  to  dis- 
close to  the  public  that  sales  of  gasoline 
from  particular  pumps  are  not  supplied  by 
the  braitd-name  company.  In  order  to 
comply  vifith  this  provision,  a  dealer  could 
install  ne^  pumps  and  tanks  or  convert  ex- 
isting faqllities,  as  long  as  clear  notice  was 
made  at  tpe  point  of  sale. 

ation  of  service  stations 
Section!  3  prohibits  large  integrated  oil  re- 
finers froin  operating  service  stations.  Large 
integrated  refiners  are  defined  as  companies 
with  refining  capacity  exceeding  175,000 
barrels  p^r  day  and  which  supply  30%  or 
more  of  their  own  crude  oil  to  their  refiner- 
ies. This  prohibition  or  operation  of  stations 
applies  t^  approximately  the  20  largest  oil 
companie^. 

Sectionl  4  allows  large  integrated  refiners 
to  own  tne  station  facilities  as  long  as  they 
do  not  control  the  operation  through  em- 
ployees or  in  other  ways. 

Sectioiu  5  provides  definitions  of  terms. 
Section  ((a)  provides  for  enforcement  by 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Co(nmission.  Section  6(b)  provides  for 
private  ejiforcement.  Section  6(c)  provides 
for  an  eikective  date  one  year  from  enact- 
ment.     I 

I  S.  1111 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revreseniativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Vn  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Fuel  Sales 
Competition  Improvement  Act  of  1985". 

wholesale  purchase  op  gasoline 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  and  except  as  provided  in  this 
section,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  produc- 
er or  rellner,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  re- 
quire an;r  retail  motor  fuel  dealer  to  pur- 


chase more  than  70  per  centum  of  the 
monthly  retail  sales  of  motor  fuel  from  such 
producer  or  refiner  or  to  prohibit  the  use  or 
conversion  of  storage  tanks  and  dispensers 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 

(b)  It  shall  be  a  violation  of  this  Act  for 
any  producer  or  refiner  to  contract,  com- 
bine, or  conspire  with  any  other  producer  or 
refiner  for  the  purpose  of  violating  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  dealer,  at  a 
motor  fuel  service  station  displaying  a 
trademark,  trade  name,  or  other  identifying 
symbol  or  name  owned  by  a  refiner  or  pro- 
ducer, to  sell  motor  fuel  which  is  not  provid- 
ed by  or  for  such  producer  or  refiner  with- 
out providing  reasonable  notice  at  the  point 
of  sale  that  motor  fuel  dispensed  by  one  or 
more  dispensers  is  not  refined  by  or  for  such 
producer  or  refiner,  except  that  a  dealer 
may  convert  one  or  more  existing  storage 
tanks  and  dispensers  or  (»tablish  new  stor- 
age tanlcs  and  dispensers  for  sale  of  motor 
fuel  supplied  by  other  than  the  owner  of 
the  trademark,  trade  name,  or  identifying 
symbol  displayed  at  the  station. 

operation  op  motor  puel  service  stations 
Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  large 
integrated  refiner  to  operate  any  motor  fuel 
service  station  in  the  United  States. 

exceptions 
Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  section  3.  it  shall 
not  be  a  violation  of  this  Act  for  a  large  in- 
tegrated refiner  to  own  all  or  part  of  the 
assets  of  a  motor  fuel  service  station  so  long 
as  such  producer  does  not  engage  in  the 
business  of  selling  motor  fuel  at  such  sta- 
tion through  any— 

(1)  employee; 

(2)  commissioned  agent; 

(3)  person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  refiner 
or  under  the  refiner's  supervision;  or 

(4)  person  operating  such  station  pursu- 
ant to  a  contract  with  the  refiner  which 
provides  that  the  refiner  has  substantial  or 
effective  control  over  the  motor  fuel  oper- 
ations of  the  station. 

DEPINrnONS 

Sec.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term— 

(1)  "producer"  means  any  person  who  is 
engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil; 

(2)  "refiner"  means  any  person  engaged, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  in  the  refining  of 
motor  fuel  or  any  producer  who  contracts 
with  another  to  refine  petroleum  products 
for  purposes  of  sale  of  motor  fuel  by  the 
producer: 

(3)  "large  integrated  refiner"  means  any 
person  who  for  the  most  recent  calendar 
year  for  which  data  are  available— 

(A)  produced,  directly  or  indirectly,  more 
than  30  per  centum  of  the  domestic  and  im- 
ported crude  oil  supplied  to  its  refinery;  and 

(B)  whose  total  refinery  capacity  exceeds 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  bar- 
rels per  day: 

(4)  "motor  fuel"  means  gasoline,  diesel 
fuel,  alcohol,  or  any  mixture  of  them  sold 
for  use  in  automobiles  and  related  vehicles; 

(5)  "motor  fuel  service  station"  means  any 
facility  at  which  motor  fuel  is  sold  at  retail; 

(6)  "person"  includes  one  or  more  individ- 
uals, partnerships,  associations,  (x>rpora- 
tions,  legal  representatives,  joint-stock  com- 
panies, trustees  and  receivers  in  bankruptcy 
and  reorganization,  common  law  trusts,  and 
any  organized  group,  whether  or  not  incor- 
porated; 

(7)  "United  States"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 


enforcement  and  effective  date 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
may  commence  a  civil  action  for  appropriate 
relief,  including  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  whenever  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
person  has  violated  or  is  violating  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  or  any  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder.  Any  action  under  this 
paragraph  may  be  brought  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in 
which  the  defendant  is  located,  resides,  or  is 
doing  business,  and  such  court  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction to  restrain  such  violation  and  to 
require  compliance,  to  impose  monetary 
penalties  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  provided  in  section  5(m)(2KA)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  and  to 
order  such  additional  equitable  relief  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

(bKl)  If  any  person  fails  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  any  other 
person  affected  by  such  failure  may  main- 
tain a  civil  action  against  such  person  fall- 
ing to  comply  with  such  requirements  for 
damages  and  appropriate  equitable  relief, 
including  temporary  and  permanent  Injunc- 
tive relief.  If  the  plaintiff  prevails  in  any 
action  under  this  section,  the  plaintiff  shall 
be  entitled  to  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  defend- 
ant, except  that  in  any  case  in  which  the 
court  determines  that  only  nominal  dam- 
ages are  to  be  awarded  to  the  plaintiff,  the 
court  may,  in  its  discretion,  determine  not 
to  direct  that  such  fees  be  paid  by  the  de- 
fendant. 

(2)  An  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  brought,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy,  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  in  any  judicial 
district  in  which  the  plaintiff  resides  or  is 
doing  business  or  in  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides or  is  doing  business. 

(c>  Sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(d)(1)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  collection 
of  Information  necessary  for  the  determina- 
tions specified  in  section  3  and  for  the 
manner  of  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  section  2(c). 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  information  related  to  section  3 
need  not  be  provided  by  private  persons  if 
reliable  and  timely  information  is  available 
from  published  sources. 

(3)  Regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  promulgated,  after 
notice  and  a  reasonable  period  for  comment 
by  the  public,  no  later  than  one  hundred 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(4)  No  section  of  this  Act  shall  supersede 
any  comparable  State  law  to  the  extent  that 
compliance  with  the  State  law  can  be  ac- 
complished consistent  with  this  Act.* 


By   Mr.   SASSER   (for   himself, 

Mr.    DXTRENBERGER,    Mr.    KERRY, 

Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Gleicn): 
S.  1112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  academic  leaders  in 
geriatrics  through  the  establishment 
of  centers  of  excellence  in  geriatric  re- 
search and  training:  to  the  Committee 
on  Lat>or  and  Human  Resources. 

CENTERS  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN  GERIATRIC 
RESEARCH!  AND  TRAINING  ACT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
"graying  of  America"  promises  to  be 


one  of  the  most  serious  health  care 
challenges  in  the  years  ahead.  Yet,  the 
Nation's  medical  commiuiity  remains 
largely  unprepared  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. The  problem  is  simple.  We  have 
very  few  doctors  who  are  adequately 
trained  to  deal  with  the  chronic  and 
complex  ailments  that  strike  the  el- 
derly. 

The  prestigious  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine [lOM]  has  completed  a  study  and 
will  soon  issue  a  report  that  reveals 
just  how  few  American  physicians 
there  are  with  expertise  in  geriatrics. 
Of  the  450,000  practicing  physicians  in 
the  United  States,  only  450— or  1  in 
every  1,000— have  completed  a  poet- 
graduate  fellowship  program  in  geriat- 
rics. The  lOM  study  points  out  hat 
we  must  double  our  current  yewly 
output  of  geriatricians  to  meet  .he 
projected  need  of  at  least  2,100  geri- 
atricians by  the  year  2000. 

Steps  have  been  taken  recently  to 
improve  geriatric  training  in  the 
United  States.  However,  these  efforts 
are  falling  far  short  of  what  is  needed. 
For  example,  in  the  current  academic 
year,  there  are  only  three  geriatricians 
in  advanced  training  in  the  United 
States. 

Geriatrics  has  l)een  largely  ignored, 
because  it  is  not  very  glamorous. 
American  medicine  has  always  focused 
on  fast  cures  to  dramatic,  acute  illness- 
es. But  there  are  rarely  any  fast  cures 
for  the  clironic  ailments  of  the  elderly. 
In  fact,  their  conditions  often  defy  a 
d(x;tor's  natiu-al  desire  to  "make  it  all 
better." 

As  a  result,  doctors  tend  to  lose  in- 
terest in  elderly  patients.  They  are 
seen  as  hopeless  cases  even  when  they 
may  greatly  benefit  from  treatment. 
For  example,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
story  of  the  92-year-old  msm  who  went 
to  the  doctor  complaining  of  pain  in 
his  left  leg.  The  doctor  declared. 
"Sam,  for  Pete's  sake,  what  do  you 
expect  at  age  92?"  Sam  replied  "Look, 
my  right  leg  is  also  92.  but  it  doesn't 
hurt  a  bit.  Now  explain  that." 

Doctors  and  all  medical  personnel 
must  be  taught  that  the  chronic  ail- 
ments of  the  elderly  are  not  always 
hopeless  conditions.  Their  treatment 
may  require  more  time  and  attention. 
But  positive  results  can  l)e  achieved 
and  these  results  may  be  spectacular. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  bring  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  14,  1987.  The  article  highlights 
our  medical  community's  continuing 
disinterest  in  geriatric  medicine.  Yet, 
it  also  shows  how  skilled  geriatricians 
can  vastly  improve  the  health  care 
provided  to  older  patients. 

We  must  act  convincingly  to  correct 
our  past  neglect  of  geriatric  medicine. 
And  we  must  act  now.  That  is  why  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  that 
offers  hope  of  improved  medical  care 
for  our  senior  citizens. 


•  V    xi/1      «  An/v 
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My  legislation  is  based  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine's upcoming  report  on  geriatric 
medicine. 

It  authorizes  the  establishment  to 
centers  of  excellence  in  geriatric  re- 
search and  training  at  10  medical 
schools  across  the  country.  These  cen- 
ters of  excellence  will  help  develop  a 
critical  mass  of  academic  leaders  in 
geriatrics.  Once  we  have  the  academic 
manpower,  our  medical  schools  will  be 
able  to  train  adequate  numbers  of 
practicing  physicians  and  other  health 
professionals  to  care  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  nimiber  of  older  Americans. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Duren- 
BBacKR.  KzRBT,  Glenn  and  Heinz  have 
joined  me  as  original  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  the  op- 
portunity this  year  to  expand  our 
senior  citizens'  access  to  health  care 
by  offering  them  financial  protection 
against  catastrophic  illnesses.  That's 
good  news  for  our  seniors. 

Tet,  as  we  expand  older  Americans' 
access  to  health  care,  we  should  be 
equally  committed  to  ensuring  their 
access  to  high  quality  care.  We  have 
pediatricians  to  care  for  our  children. 
Our  seniors  should  have  access  to  doc- 
tors who  are  just  as  interested  and 
knowledgeable  about  their  special 
health  care  needs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  today  to  join 
my  efforts  to  improve  our  Nation's 
academic  training  and  research  in  geri- 
atrics. It  is  essential  if  we  are  to  offer 
high  quality  health  care  to  our  aging 
population  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Mi.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  and  a 
copy  of  the  Washington  Post  article 
on  geriatric  medicine  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1112 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Centers  of  Excel- 
lence in  Geriatric  Research  and  Training 
Act  of  1987". 

riNDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  recent  growth  and  projected  growth  in 
the  number  of  elderly  individuals  in  the 
United  States  raises  concerns  about  how 
best  to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  such 
individuals; 

(2)  providing  high  quality  health  care  for 
elderly  individuals  requires  special  knowl- 
edge about  the  clinical  syndromes  and  psy- 
chological changes  related  to  aging: 

(3)  recent  studies  show  that  there  is  a  seri- 
ous shortage  of  physicians  in  the  United 
States  with  adequate  knowledge  concerning 
geriatrics; 

(4)  unless  positive  national  action  is  taken, 
the  current  shortage  of  trained  geriatricians 
will  grow  even  worse  as  the  number  of  older 
Americans  dramatically  increases  over  the 
next  several  decades: 


|)  the  shortage  of  trained  geriatricians  is 
suit  of  Inadequate  training  and  research 
artunities  at  all  levels  of  medical  educa- 


(| 
a 

opi 
tio^ 

(I)  although  75  percent  of  American  medi- 
cal|  schools  currently  offer  elective  courses 
in  geriatrics,  only  about  4  percent  of  medi- 
calEtudents  take  these  courses: 

(})  In  the  1986-1987  academic  year,  there 
we|e  no  geropsychiatrists  in  advanced  train- 
inglin  the  United  States  and  only  three  geri- 
atricians in  such  training; 

(|)  in  order  to  provide  adequate  health 
cai^  for  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  el- 
deify  Americans,  it  is  important  first  to 
train  a  sufficient  number  of  academic  lead- 
ersTin  geriatrics  who  will,  in  turn,  train  suf- 
ficient numbers  of  physicians  to  care  for  el- 
deny  individuals; 

(A)  the  training  of  geriattricians  in  the 
United  States  can  be  greatly  improved  by 
establishing  centers  of  excellence  in  geriat- 
ric research  and  training;  and 

(10)  such  centers  must  have  excellent  fac- 
ult|r  and  support  personnel  as  well  as  strong 
research,  clinical,  and  educational  compo- 
nents. 

(%)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(i)  expand  the  authority  of  the  National 
Inxitute  on  Aging  to  develop  academic  lead- 
ersfin  geriatrics;  and 

(t)  authorize  the  establishment  of  centers 
of  txcellence  in  geriatric  research  and  train- 
to  develop  such  leaders. 

ESTABLISHHENT  OF  CENTERS 

;.  3.  (a)  Subpart  5  of  part  C  of  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
ne*  section: 

"CENTERS  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN  GERIATRIC 
RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

•'  3ec.  445A  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tul !  shall  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
wit  )i.  and  make  grants  to,  public  and  private 
noi  iprofit  entities  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
coa  ts  of  the  development  or  substantial  ex- 
pai  ision  of  centers  of  excellence  in  geriatric 
res  ;arch  and  training.  Each  center  devel- 
op<  d  or  expanded  under  this  section  shall— 

"  :i)  utilize  the  facilities  of  a  single  institu- 
tio  1,  or  be  formed  from  a  consortium  of  co- 
op(  rating  institutions,  meeting  such  re- 
set rch  and  training  qualifications  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Director:  and 

't2)  conduct— 

'  (A)  research  Into  the  aging  processes  and 
inl  }  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases, 
dij  irders,  and  complications  related  to 
aging; 

•1(B)  advanced  training  programs  in  cur- 
reilt  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
su^h  diseases,  disorders,  and  complications; 

"xC)  programs  to  develop  individuals  capa- 
bli  of  conducting  research  concerning  aging 
anil  concerning  such  diseases,  disorders,  and 
coaiplications;  and 

'f(D)  educational  and  training  activities 
fot  students  of  the  health  professions  in 
on  ler  to  enhance  the  knowledge  of  such  stu- 
de  Its  in  geriatrics. 

(b)  Each  center  developed  or  expanded 
under  this  section  shall  place  primary  em- 
phasis on  training  of  physicians  to  provide 
tn  lining  in  geriatrics  to  other  physicians 
an  d  to  students  of  the  health  professions. 

(c)  In  making  ct)operative  agreements 
an  d  grants  »mder  this  section  for  the  devel- 
oc  ment  or  expansion  of  centers,  the  Direc- 
to '  of  the  Institute  shall  provide  that  such 
ce  Iters  are— 

(1)  geographically  distributed  through- 
ou  t  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  located  at  entities  with  proven  re- 
se  irch  capabilities. 
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"(d)  '^tie  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
evaluate  on  an  annual  basis  the  activities  of 
centers  -developed  or  expanded  under  this 
section  ^d  shall  report  to  the  Congress  (on 
or  before  September  30  of  each  year)  the  re- 
sults of  ^uch  evaluations.". 

(b)  Section  408(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Ft>r  centers  under  section  445A,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated— 

"(A)  17.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988. 
which  ihall  be  available  for  the  develop- 
ment 01  expansion  of  not  more  than  five 
(inters  under  such  section  for  such  i\acaX 


year; 

"(B) 
which 
ment  oi 
centers 
year, 

"(C) 
which 
ment 
such 


»11.000,000    for    fiscal    year    1989, 

4hall  be  available  for  the  develop- 

expansion  of  not  more  than  seven 

under  such  section  for  such  fiscal 


:  and 


soon 
Yet 
with  t: 
ments 


(15,000,000    for    fiscal    year    1990, 
4hall  be  available  for  the  develop- 
expansion   of   ten  centers   under 
se<^ion  for  such  fiscal  year.". 


[Prom   he  Washington  Post,  Apr.  14,  1987] 
A  (Continuing  Disinterest  Among 

I*HYSICIANS 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 
Consider  these  statistics: 
The  elderly  use  40  percent  of  the  nation's 
hospital  and  doctor  care. 

take   a   third   of   the   prescription 
drugs  t^e  nation  produces  and  almost  half 
of  the  o(ver-the-coimter  medicines.  They  will 
far  more  as  their  numbers  grow. 

y  doctors  are  unprepared  to  deal 
ir  complicated  and  interacting  aU- 
,d  drastically  changed  ways  of  life. 
Diabetes  complicates  heart  disease.  Heart 
disease  Complicates  diabetes.  The  pain  of  ar- 
thritis ^an  afflict  the  mind.  Events  like  re- 
tiremenJt  or  losing  a  spouse  can  aggravate 
illness,  and  illness  can  destroy  the  ability  to 
cope  wlih  events. 

What  the  country  is  facing,  authorities 
say,  is  not  an  overall  shortage  of  doctors  but 
a  shortage  of  those  who  understand  these 
interactions  and  how  to  deal  with  them. 

According  to  authorities  on  medical  care 
for  the  plder  man  and  woman: 

The  illnesses  of  older  people  are  often 
misinte  preted.  There  is  sometimes  devas- 
tating overtreatment  or  harmful  under- 
treatmc  nt. 

There  is  "a  continuing  disinterest"  in 
older  p<  lople  among  doctors,  and  "many  are 
only  to}  glad  to  dispose  of  their  older  pa- 
tients," says  Dr.  Robert  Butler,  first  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Aging. 
"Medicine  tends  to  reward  high  technology, 
subspecialty  medicine." 

Nor  (iocs  caring  for  the  elderly  pay  well. 
Doctors  are  paid  well  for  "procedures" — op- 
eration! or  elaborate  tests— but  far  less  for 
time  spent  with  patients. 

Many^doctors  say  older  people  take  "more 
time."  But  studies  show  that  the  elderly  ac- 
;et  less  time  than  the  average  per 
"encounter"— an  office  or  hospital 
ough  they  may  require  more  visits. 
A  report  by  a  University  of  Callfomia- 
Rand  $orp.  team  concluded  that  in  main- 
linics,  hospitals  and  doctors'  offices, 
"despite  the  heavy  investment  in  medical 
care  foi'  the  elderly  .  .  .  the  care  received  is 
deficiei  it." 

in  nursing  homes,  a  part  of  medical 
care  still  largely  out  of  the  mainstream,  was 
deeme4  often  "superficial"  and  "indiffer- 
ent." 


tually 
medic 
visit— tl 


The  need  for  training  doctors  to  care  for 
the  elderly  is  "enormous"  and  "urgent," 
says  Dr.  T.  Franklin  Williams,  the  NlA's 
current  director.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
"more"  doctors,  he  explains:  some  authori- 
ties believe  too  many  are  being  trained.  But 
all  doctors,  he  says,  need  to  know  more 
about  the  aging. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  more  trained  geri- 
atricians—specialists in  the  aging. 

Among  those  in  need  of  special  training, 
he  says,  are  internists,  family  physicians, 
cardiologists,  orthopedists,  urologists,  psy- 
chiatrists, neurologists,  "even  obstetricians, 
since  more  of  their  practice  is  becoming 
gynecology.  And  even  pediatricians.  One  of 
the  big  thrusts  in  pediatrics  is  working  with 
families,  and  now  that  includes  inter-rela- 
tionships with  grandparents  and  the  old." 

Special  training  in  geriatrics  has  barely 
started.  "It  is  shocking  that  we  still  have 
only  one  department  of  geriatrics  in  an 
American  medical  school— of  127  medical 
schools,"  Butler  says. 

It  is  at  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine  in 
New  York,  and  Butler  is  the  head  of  it.  But 
if  there  were  many  other  departments, 
there  would  not  be  enough  geriatricians  to 
staff  them.  By  Williams'  and  other  esti- 
mates, the  need  "at  a  minimum"  is  for  2,600 
medical  faculty  members  and  8.000  to  10,000 
geriatric  specialists.  There  are  now  no  more 
than  200  to  300  faculty  members.  There  is 
no  good  (»unt  of  practicing  geriatricians,  or 
even  of  truly  trained  geriatricians,  since 
doctors  may  legally  list  any  specialty. 

"We  need  to  expand  training  at  least 
threefold,"  Williams  says.  There  was  been 
some  expansion.  The  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  part  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Bethesda,  was  esUblished  in  1974. 
Its  budget  is  now  $177  million,  up  from  $93 
million  in  1983,  "growing  very  well,"  Wil- 
liams says,  yet  still  small  in  relation  to  the 
billions  spent  on  medical  care. 

The  institute's  budget  for  traineeships  in 
geriatrics  is  some  $7  millions,  up  from  $5.6 
million  the  previous  year.  NIA  and  other 
federal  and  private  agencies  together  now 
fund  150  new  geriatric  fellowships  each 
year,  compared  with  400  in  gastroenterology 
(stomach  and  intestinad  care)  and  800  in  car- 
diology. 

A  doctor  should  be  able  to  call  on  a  spe- 
cialist geriatrician  for  assistance— "for  a 
comprehensive  geriatric  assessment,"  Wil- 
liams says,  "a  multidisciplinary  evaluation 
and  plan."  He  calls  this  "especially  impor- 
tant when  there  is  a  crisis,  when  things 
start  falling  apart,  when  there  are  two  or 
three  things  going  on  with  the  patient.  Per- 
haps heart  disease  and  arthritis  and  a 
threat  to  mobility  and  questions  about 
family  supports  and  living  arrangements." 

The  geriatrician  must  then  step  in  for  two 
to  four  months  and  help  find  solutions.  This 
involves  working  with  other  professionals- 
rehabilitation  therapists,  nurses.  pBycholo- 
gists,  sfxiaX  workers  and  others— to  treat 
and  help  the  patient  and  keep  him  or  her 
independent  and,  if  possible,  out  of  a  nurs- 
ing home. 

Williams  headed  an  innovative  geriatric 
clinic  at  the  University  of  Rochester  in  New 
York,  "and  we  saw  patients  on  waiting  lists 
for  nursing  homes.  We  were  able  to  keep 
half  the  patients  living  at  home  and  an- 
other fourth  living  in  some  less  intensive 
setting  than  a  nursing  home." 

The  name  "geriatrician"  itself  could  soon 
mean  more.  Next  year,  two  of  medicine's 
main  specialty  examining  and  certifying 
boards,  the  American  Boards  of  Internal 
Medicine   and   Family    Practice,   will   start 


awarding  certificates  of  "competence"  in 
geriatrics. 

Other  solutions  are  possible.  "The  de- 
mands of  patients  and  families  are  not  un- 
limited," Butler  says.  "In  my  31  years  as  a 
physician,  I  have  not  seen  many  patients 
who  want  to  be  ill,  or  to  have  their  bodies 
worked  on  with  injections.  intul>ations  and 
so  on  ...  In  fact,  older  persons  actually  un- 
derreport  symptoms  and  delay  treatment." 

Results  of  proper  care  can  be  spectacular. 

A  man.  92.  entered  the  Palo  Alto  Veterans 
Administration  Medical  Center  "confused 
and  swollen  from  renal  failure."  unable  to 
walk  because  of  bad  pressure  sores  on  his 
feet,  "malnourished,  depressed  [and]  curled 
up  in  a  fetal  position."  A  few  months  earli- 
er, he  had  been  "very  social  and  active." 

Most  of  the  hospital's  medical  staff 
viewed  him  as  a  hopeless  case,  exp>ected  to 
live  a  few  months  more  at  best  in  a  nursing 
home.  A  geriatric  team  persisted.  "We  ad- 
dressed each  of  his  conditions 
individually  .  .  .  with  dialysis,  rehabilita- 
tion, appropriate  diet  and  getting  him  to 
care  for  himself,"  one  doctor  reported. 

"He  walked  out  of  here  and  returned 
home.  Before  he  left,"  mentally  completely 
intact,  "he  sang  for  us."« 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  con- 
cerning the  April  1986  accident  at  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  powerplant  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

ANNUAL  HEALTH  REPORT  ON  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
THE  CHERNOBYL  VOCLEKR.  rOWEXPLAlTt  ACCI- 
DENT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  April 
26  marked  the  1-year  anniversary  of 
the  world's  worst  nuclear  accident— 
that  which  occurred  at  the  unit  4  nu- 
clear reactor  at  the  Chernobyl  nuclear 
powerplant  in  Ukraine. 

Over  the  past  12  months,  interna- 
tional efforts  to  try  to  assess  the 
human  costs  of  this  tragedy  have  con- 
tinued. Experts  have  sought  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  number  of  casualties, 
as  well  as  the  future  incidence  of 
death,  illness  and  genetic  defects  af- 
fecting the  population  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Europe.  This  difficult  task 
has  been  complicated  by  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment efforts  to  minimize  the  tragic 
results  of  the  Chernobyl  accident. 

For  example,  the  Soviets  maintain 
that  31  people  have  died  as  a  result  of 
the  accident,  despite  reports  from  vari- 
ous other  sources  that  many  more 
deaths— by  some  estimates  reaching 
into  the  thousands— have  occurred. 
Earlier  this  month,  the  Ukrainian 
Health  Minister,  Nikolai  Romanenko, 
told  reporters  that  the  amount  of  radi- 
ation emitted  as  a  result  of  the  acci- 
dent was  15  times  less  than  previously 
estimated,  and  would  result  in  200  to 
600  deaths  over  an  unspecified  time 
span. 

Those  figures  are  disputed  by  testi- 
mony, such  as  that  recently  given  by 
Soviet  emigre  Igor  Gerashchenko 
before  the  United  States  Helsinki 
Commission,  in  which  he  claimed  that 
15.000  had  died  in  two  Kiev  hospitals 
within  the  first  5  months  of  the  acci- 
dent. While  this  particular  report  is 


difficult  to  verify,  it  raises  serious 
questions  concerning  our  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  Chernobyl  tragedy.  Disturb- 
ing reports,  such  as  that  published  in 
January  by  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission,  estimate  that  10.000 
people  in  other  parts  of  Europe  will 
die  as  a  result  of  Chernobyl  in  the 
next  70  years.  Finally.  Dr.  Robert 
Gale,  an  American  bone  marrow  spe- 
cialist, told  us  last  February,  that  the 
accident  could  cause  75.000  deaths 
worldwide  over  the  next  50  years. 

The  Soviets  said  they  evacuated 
135.000  people  living  within  an  18.5- 
mile  area  around  the  plant.  But  the 
evacuations  reportedly  didn't  begin 
until  36  hours  after  the  accident  and. 
in  some  areas,  not  until  1  week  later. 
Although  we  do  not  know  today  the 
exact  number  of  victims,  we  do  know 
that  many  of  the  residents  of  the  af- 
fected area  will  suffer  adverse  long- 
term  health  effects.  Some  United 
States  radiation  health  authorities 
have  estimated  that  up  to  70,000 
excess  cancers  may  occur  in  Soviet  and 
Eluropean  populations  as  a  result  of 
the  Chernobyl  accident.  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  onset  of  cancer  (»n  occur 
as  many  as  30  to  40  years  after  expo- 
sure, and  any  genetic  damage  would 
affect  future  generations,  many  of 
Chernobyl's  victims  may  remain  un- 
identified for  decades. 

Soon  after  the  evacuation,  a  crew 
nimibering  40,000  to  50.000  persons 
was  conscripted  for  a  massive  cleanup 
operation,  exposing  that  many  more 
to  high  radiation  levels.  According  to 
the  March  CIA-DIA  report  on  the 
impact  of  the  Chernobyl  accident  on 
the  Soviet  economy,  "the  potential 
death  rate  due  to  radiation-induced 
(»ncer  among  those  involved  in  the 
clean-up  is  double  that  of  the  evacu- 
ees." 

While  the  Soviet  Government's  will- 
ingness, in  the  aftermath  of  Cherno- 
byl, to  permit  international  inspec- 
tions of  its  nuclear  facilities  was  a 
positive  development,  the  Soviets  have 
been  less  than  forthcoming  in  answer- 
ing many  important  questions  con- 
cerning the  human  costs  involved. 
Today.  1  year  after  the  accident,  we 
still  do  not  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  immediate  and  long-term 
damage  it  has  caused. 

That  is  why  I  am  today  introducing 
a  joint  resolution,  calling  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  on  the  overall  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  agricultural, 
and  public  health  effects  of  the  April 
1986  Chernobyl  catastrophe.  In  addi- 
tion, the  joint  resolution,  urges  the 
President  to  initiate  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing an  international  medical 
center  in  the  Soviet  Union  where  vic- 
tims of  the  Chernobyl  accident  could 
receive  medical  treatment  and  sup- 
port. Identical  legislation  has  been  in- 
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trodueed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  Dcnkis 
HzsTEL  and  Representative  Don 
Rrrmt.  co-chairmen  of  the  Congres- 
sional Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Baltic 
States  and  Ukraine. 

Mr.  President,  the  enormity  of  the 
Chernobyl  accident  demands  that  we 
begin  a  serious  effort  to  determine  the 
amount  of  human  suffering  it  has 
caused.  We  must  gather  the  facts, 
study  them,  illuminate  them,  and  then 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  human  and 
environmental  damage  that  this  trage- 
dy has  wrought. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO.  as  f  oUows: 
SJ.  Has.  119 

Whereas  on  April  26,  1986.  explosions  and 
fire  in  reactor  no.  4  of  the  Chernobyl  nucle- 
ar power  plant  near  Kiev  in  the  Ukraine 
caused  partial  brrarhing  of  the  nuclear  core 
of  the  reactor,  releasinc  nuclear  fission 
IMtiducta  Into  the  atmosphere: 

Whereas  the  damage  nuclear  plant  re- 
leased large  quantities  of  radioactivity  into 
the  environment,  causing  serious  contami- 
nation in  the  vicinity  of  the  reactor. 

Whereas  radioactivity  was  lifted  to  high 
altitudes  by  the  heat  of  the  reactor  core  and 
was  carried  by  winds  and  rain  long  distances 
from  the  power  plant,  falling  in  Eastern  and 
Western  European  countries  in  varying 
amounts: 

Whereas  substantial  amounts  of  radioac- 
tivity falling  closer  to  the  plant  site  necessi- 
tated the  emergency  evacuation  of  135,000 
people  living  in  a  32-kllometer  region 
around  the  reactor. 

Whereas  in  the  days  immediately  follow- 
ing the  accident,  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
provided  few  detaUs  and  sought  to  down- 
play the  dangers  posed  by  the  accident,  at 
the  same  time  the  Western  press  and  some 
government  officials  and  experts  were  call- 
ing the  accident  the  worst  nuclear  disaster 
in  history; 

Whereas  authorities  In  Kiev  issued  few  if 
any  warnings  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
and  insisted  that  there  was  no  danger 
beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  power 
plant: 

Whereas  Westerners  in  Kiev  at  the  time 
reported  that  residents  there  were  not 
warned  to  take  even  rudimentary  precau- 
tions to  avoid  contamination,  such  as  stay- 
ing indoors  or  being  wary  of  the  water 
supply,  which  comes  from  a  reservoir  near 
Chernobyl: 

Whereas  a  one-week  delay  in  issuing 
health  warnings  to  the  population  outside 
the  evacuation  sone  appears  to  have  result- 
ed in  the  increased  exposure  of  the  popula- 
tion to  radiation  at  the  time  when  the  risk 
of  such  exposure  was  greatest; 

Whereas  the  principal  long-term  effects  of 
exposure  to  the  nonlethal  levels  of  radiation 
released  by  the  Chernobyl  accident  will  be 
cancer  and  genetic  mutations,  initially  indi- 
cated by  a  rise  in  the  incidence  of  leukemia 
among  the  effected  population: 

Whereas  the  number  of  excess  cancers  ex- 
pected over  the  next  70  years  in  Soviet  and 
European  populations  as  a  result  of  the 
Chernobyl  accident  remains  unknown: 

Whereas  Dr.  Robert  Gale,  the  American 
physician  who  participated  in  the  treatment 


of  vKtims  of  acute  radiation  exposure  after 
the  Chernobyl  accident,  has  advocated  a  de- 
tailed foUowup  study  of  the  incidence  of 
leukemia  over  the  next  5  years: 

Wbereas  at  a  meeting  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  August  1986,  a 
Soviet  delegation  gave  its  government's  offi- 
cial report  on  the  accident,  which  suggested 
that  the  accident  might  cause  several  thou- 
sand additional  cases  of  cancer  in  the  Soviet 
Uniofi  over  the  next  40  to  50  years: 

Wltereas  the  Soviets  are  reportedly  still 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  the  Kiev 
water  supply  because  contaminated  soil 
near  the  plant  might  be  washed  into  the 
Pripyat  River,  which  feeds  the  Kiev  reser- 
voir: 

Wbereas  the  impact  of  the  accident  on 
pastures  and  grasses  may  lead  to  immediate 
and  long-term  agricultural  losses  in  the 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia,  the  Soviet  Union's 
primary  producing  regions  for  grain,  live- 
stock, and  dairy  products: 

Wbereas  additional  information  about  the 
radioactivity  released  at  Chernobyl,  the  spe- 
cific fission  products  present,  the  concentra- 
tion of  those  products,  and  the  extent  of  the 
area  affected  will  be  required  before  a  de- 
tailed assessment  can  be  made  of  the  poten- 
tial damage  to  Soviet  and  European  agricul- 
ture: 

Wbereas  the  United  States  has  offered 
techgical  and  humanitarlEm  assistance  to 
mitl^te  the  effects  of  the  accident,  specifi- 
cally pledging  to  provide  specialists  to  assist 
in  cleaning  up  contaminated  areas  as  well  as 
to  suggest  ways  in  which  water,  air.  and  soil 
decogtamination  could  be  accomplished: 
and 

Whereas  it  may  take  many  years  of  effort 
at  considerable  costs  to  deal  with  all  of  the 
medical  and  environmental  consequences  of 
the  release  of  radioactivity  at  Chernobyl: 
Now  J  therefore,  be  it 

Raolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaer^atives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnpN  1.  REPORT  ON  IMPACT  OF  THE  CHERNO- 
BYL ACCIDENT. 

(a)  Rkport  by  thb  Secretary  or  State.— 
The  Secretary  of  State  shall  prepare  a 
repeat  which  describes  and  summarizes  the 
scientific,  economic,  environmental,  agricul- 
tural, and  public  health  effects,  including 
the  gumber  of  deaths  and  injuries,  of  the 
April  1986  accident  at  the  Chernobyl  nucle- 
ar pewer  plant  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  this  report 
to  the  Congress  within  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution. 

(b)  Anitoal  Updates.— The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  annually  update  and  revise  such 
report  until  he  determines  that  the  direct 
impact  of  the  Chernobyl  accident  on  the  en- 
virontnent  and  people  of  EUirope  and  the 
Sovi^  Union  is  no  longer  statistically  signif- 
icant 

(c)|  Delegation  ahb  Consultation.- In 
out  his  duties  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  act  through  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans  and 
International  Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affaks,  and  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies. 

SEC.  t  CHERNOBYL  MEDICAL  CENTER. 

It  i^  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 
(1)1  the  President  should  initiate  negotia- 
tions! with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose 
of  eetablishing  an  international  medical 
center  in  the  Soviet  Union  where  victims  of 
the  Chernobyl  nuclear  accident  could  re- 
ceive medical  treatment  and  support: 

(2)1  these  negotiations  should  include  pro- 
posals   that    any    concerned    government 
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should  be  allowed  to  send  medical  personnel 
to  serve  on  the  staff  of  such  center,  and 
that  the  costs  of  operating  such  center 
should  be  shared  among  all  participating 
nations,  ificluding  the  Soviet  Union: 

(3)  the  United  States  Government  should 
only  participate  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  such  a  center  if  the  Soviets 
make  th4  center's  facilities  and  services 
available  io  all  who  need  them:  and 

(4)  the  tJnited  States  Government  should 
encourag^  individuals  and  organizations 
from  the  j  private  sector  to  donate  or  loan 
necessary]  medical  equipment,  supplies,  and 
services  t^  such  center.* 
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ADPITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  or  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  SiifpsoN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Si  12,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  ex- 
piration I  date  for  eligibility  for  the 
educatiofial  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  of  the  All- Volunteer  Force; 
and  for  (ither  purposes. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNotnrE,  the 
names  <^i  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor fronii  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
and  th^  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr,  Wscker]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  s.  104.  a  bill  to  recognize  the 
organization  known  as  the  National 
Academies  of  Practice. 

S.  143 

At  thq  request  of  Mr.  iNotrrE,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Ma,CHER],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  were 
added  aa  cosponsors  of  S.  143,  a  bill  to 
establisn  a  temporary  program  under 
which  parenteral  diacetylmorphine 
will  be  made  available  through  quali- 
fied phsirmacies  for  the  relief  of  in- 
tractably pain  due  to  cancer. 

I  S.  4S6 

At  thej  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  namje  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [M^.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsdr  of  S.  466,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  waiting  period  before  the  sale, 
delivery.]  or  transfer  of  a  handgun. 

S.  570 

At  thd  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  oi  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  bf  S.  570,  a  bill  to  reduce  at- 
mospheric pollution  to  protect  the 
stratosphere  from  ozone  depletion, 
and  for  (ither  purposes. 

S.  STl 

At  thq  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  JDf  S.  571,  a  bill  to  reduce  at- 
mospheric pollution  to  protect  the 
stratosphere  from  ozone  depletion, 
and  for  ^ther  purposes. 

S.  764 

At  thd  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski. 
the  nam  >  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 


[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  764,  a  bill  to  deny  funds 
for  projects  using  products  or  services 
of  foreign  countries  that  deny  fair 
market  opportunities. 

S.  780 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  780,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

S.  818 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  818.  a  bill  to 
provide  permanent  authorization  for 
White  House  Conferences  on  Small 
Business. 

S.  840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  840.  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division  Association,  Inc. 

S.  907 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  907,  a 
bill  to  further  U.S.  technological  lead- 
ership by  providing  for  support  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  coopera- 
tive centers  for  the  transfer  of  re- 
search in  manufacturing,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  957 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  957.  a  bill  to  name  the  post-bac- 
calaureate achievement  program 
under  subpart  4  of  part  A  of  title  rv  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as 
the  "Ronald  E.  McNair  Post-Baccalau- 
reate Achievement  Program." 

S.  999 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  999,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  to  improve  veterans 
emplojrment.  counseling,  and  job- 
training  services  and  program. 

S.  1037 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1027.  a  bill  to  prohibit  trade  be- 
tween the  Soviet  puppet  regime  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  United  States. 

S.  1059 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1059.  a  bill  to  terminate  the  ap- 
plication of  certain  Veterans'  Adminis- 


tration regulations  relating  to  trans- 
portation of  claimants  and  benefici- 
aries in  connection  with  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  care. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtTTION  1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  11.  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
Federal  balanced  budget. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLimON  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  14.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  third  week  of  June  of 
each  year  as  "National  Dairy  Goat 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLTTTION  75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConnell],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  75,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of 
August  2.  1987.  through  August  8, 
1987.  as  "National  Pediatric  Medicine 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  LuGAR],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  86,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  October  28,  1987, 
as  "National  Immigrants  Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  DuRENBERGER],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BANES]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  29,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  regarding  the  inabil- 
ity of  American  citizens  to  maintain 
regular  contact  with  relatives  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 


sor of  amendment  No.  160  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  S.  999.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  to  improve 
veterans  employment,  counseling,  and 
jot>-trainlng  services  and  programs. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  178 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were 
withdrawn  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  178  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  S.  20.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  ground  water  through  State 
standards,  planning,  and  protection 
programs. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  196— AU- 
THORIZING TESTIMONY  BY 
CERTAIN  SENATE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  196 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucy  v.  CSeoffrey  M.  Young,  No.  86-M- 
7348A,  pending  in  the  Fayette  District 
Couri  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
Samuel  Thornton  Hall,  a  former  Senate  em- 
ployee in  Senator  Mitch  McConnells  Lex- 
ington. Kentucky  office,  has  been  subpoe- 
naed to  testify  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  and  by  the  defendant,  and  Bar- 
bara Mook,  a  current  employee  in  Senator 
McConnell's  Lexington,  Kentucky  office, 
has  been  subpoenaed  to  testify  by  the  de- 
fendant: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  apctears  that  testimony 
by  present  and  former  Senate  employees 
may  be  needed  in  any  court  for  the  promo- 
tion of  justice,  the  Senate  will  act  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  justi(;e  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the 
Senate:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Samuel  Thornton  Hall  and 
Barbara  Mook  are  authorized  to  testify  in 
the  case  of  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  v. 
Geoffrey  M.  Young,  except  concerning  mat- 
ters which  are  privileged. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  197— EX- 
PRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  REGARDING  EARLY 
DEPLOYMENT  AND  PULL-SCALE 
ENGINEERING  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  AN  ANTIBALLISnC  MISSILE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  SIMON  submitted  the  foUowing 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
S.  Res.  197 

Whereas  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
(SDI)  is  only  in  Its  fourth  year  of  research: 

Whereas  the  1983  Defensive  Technologies 
Study  Team,  commissioned  by  the  President 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles,  advocated  a  series  of  re- 
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search  programs  of  S  to  10  year  durations 
and  10  to  20  year  durations,  and  such  re- 
search programs  were  subsequently  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
are  currently  being  administered  by  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization 
(SDIO)  and  the  Department  of  Energy; 

Whereas  in  April  of  1984  the  Department 
of  Defense,  in  citing  the  Defensive  Technol- 
ogies Study  Team  report,  stated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  SDI  program  that  "An  in- 
formed decision  on  system  development 
caimot  be  made  before  the  end  of  the 
decade": 

Whereas  the  SDI  program  has  been 
funded  by  Congress  on  the  premise  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  research  programs  ad- 
vocated by  the  Defensive  Technologies 
Study  Team,  the  United  States  would,  at 
the  conclusion  of  such  programs,  and  only 
then,  be  in  a  position  to  make  an  informed 
decision  regarding  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  a  strategic  defense  system. 

Whereas  the  SDI  program  is  constrained 
by  law  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty  of  1972; 

Whereas  it  has  not  been  demonstrated 
that  a  strategic  defense  system  developed  as 
a  consequence  of  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation  conducted  on  the 
SDI  program  is  survivable  and  cost-effective 
at  the  margin  as  required  by  section  222  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-145:  99  Stat.  613); 

Whereas  the  SDI  Organization  has  re- 
peatedly stressed  its  inability,  based  on 
funding  growth  below  budget  requests,  to 
carry  out  its  mission  of  evaluating  and  pre- 
senting the  research  results  for  an  early  de- 
ployment decision  in  the  1990s: 

Whereas  an  early  deployment  or  full-scale 
engineering  development  decision  must  nec- 
essarily be  made  before  all  relevant  research 
data  has  been  conducted  and  assessed: 

Whereas  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  connection  with  the  de- 
ployment of  an  anti-baUistic  missile  system 
has  said  that  "a  full  assessment  of  the  mili- 
tary utility  remains  to  be  accomplished" 
and  has  advised  that  "a  deployment  decision 
is  premature  until  sufficient  data  are  avail- 
able to  complete  this  assessment"; 

Whereas  the  military-strategic,  arms  con- 
trol, and  economic  consequences  of  an  early 
deployment  or  full-scale  engineering  devel- 
opment decision  remain  uncertain  and  may 
prove  adverse  to  United  States  national  se- 
curity, especially  a  deployment  consisting  of 
limited  systems  of  partial  effectiveness:  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  I>efense  has  not 
consulted  adequately  with  Congress  on  the 
advisability  of  an  early  deployment  decision 
or  a  full-scale  engineering  development  deci- 
sion for  any  or  all  SDI  program  elements: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

ReaolveiU  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that,  in  the  absence  of  significant 
violations,  break-out.  or  abrogation  of  the 
AnU-BalUstIc  MissUe  Treaty  of  1972  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  is  not  in  the  national  securi- 
ty interest  of  the  United  States  during  1987 
and  1988: 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  early  deployment  of 
any  element  of  a  strategic  defense  system  or 
to  carry  out  any  other  activity  constrained 
by  the  Anti-BaUisUc  Missile  Treaty  of  1972: 
or 

(2)  to  proceed  with  full-scale  engineering 
development  on  any  element  of  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  program  or  on  any 
system  or  component  designed  to  counter 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  in  flight  trajecto- 
ry. 


•  }llT.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  that  will 
put  the  Senate  on  record  opposing  any 
eaily  deployment  or  full-scale  engi- 
neering development  decision  on  the 
stifitegic  defense  initiative.  The 
Rebgan  administration  has  sent  so 
many  mixed  signals  on  this  that  I  be- 
lieve this  body  must  make  itself  clear- 
ly heard.  We  ought  to  say  "no"  to  any 
premature  deployment  of  SDI. 

My  resolution  is  straightforward.  It 
saf s  that,  in  the  absence  of  significant 
Soviet  violations,  breakout,  or  abroga- 
tion of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
[ABM]  Treaty  of  1972,  it  is  not  in  the 
national  security  interest  of  the 
U^ted  States  during  1987  and  1988  to 
provide  for  the  early  deployment  of 
anV  SDI  system  or  to  proceed  with 
fu^-scale  engineering  development  on 
anjr  SDI  program  element.  I  think  this 
approach  makes  sense,  as  a  first  step 
in  turning  this  program  around  and  in 
keeping  it  consistent  with  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

A  week  ago  I  spoke  in  this  Chamber 
abbut  the  dangers  of  an  early  SDI  de- 
ployment. I  said  that  the  administra- 
ticti  was  playing  a  funny  game  with 
tli^  English  language  on  SDI.  They 
can  pushing  the  decision  on  SDI 
before  any  of  the  research  results  are 
in  f 'early  deployment."  I  call  it  prema- 
tuf  e  deployment.  They  call  their  rein- 
te«pretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  of 
19t2  the  "legally  correct  interpreta- 
ti(fi."  I  call  it  unconstitutional  and 
pltin  wrong.  They  say  SDI  wiU  bring 
us  real  arms  control.  I  say  it  will  be 
the  death  of  arms  control. 

The  issue  here  is  not  whether  SDI  is 
a  good  or  bad  idea.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  food  idea,  but  my  resolution  speaks 
to  the  wisdom  of  pushing  ahead  before 
all  the  facts  are  in.  Moving  ahead  now 
with  SDI,  or  rearranging  projects  on  a 
crash  program  basis  to  get  a  rudimen- 
tary defense  up  in  space  quickly,  is 
aldn  to  a  lawyer  arguing  a  case  with- 
out  talking  to  his  client.  It's  like 
paiving  a  hundred-mile-long  road  with 
just  2  miles  worth  of  asphalt.  That  is 
nqt  a  road  I  want  to  travel  down. 

tills  is  a  widely  shared  view.  The 
American  Physical  Society,  the  Na- 
tion's leading  organization  of  physi- 
cij  ts,  just  last  week  released  the  find- 
inf^  of  a  panel  study  in  which  civilian 
ai)d  military  scientists  participated. 
Tfce  panel  found  that  early  deploy- 
ment of  SDI  is  not  feasible  and  would 
be  a  poor  decision.  The  early  deploy- 
ment scenario  depends  on  kinetic 
energy  weapons,  which  are  far  less  ca- 
pable than  directed  energy  weapons 
like  lasers  and  particle  beams.  The 
panel  said  that  many  issues  in  the  di- 
r^ted  energy  field  had  yet  to  be  re- 
solved: 

We  estimate  that  even  In  the  best  of  cir- 
cupistances,  a  decade  or  more  of  intensive 
re^arch  would  be  required  to  provide  the 
technical  knowledge  needed  for  an  informed 
depision  about  the  potential  effectiveness 
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and  sur  ivability  of  directed  energy  weapon 
systems  In  addition,  the  important  issues  of 
overall  iystem  integration  and  effectiveness 
depend  jcritically  upon  information  that,  to 
our  knotvledge.  does  not  yet  exist. 

If  things  are  this  uncertain  in  the  di- 
rected energy  area,  we  Icnow  that  we'd 
be  buying  a  much  more  limited  system 
with  k^etic  energy  weapons. 

SDI  was  set  up  as  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  Its  goal  was  to  ex- 
plore the  feasibility  of  antimissile  re- 
search, Timetables  were  drawn  up; 
funds  were  committed;  research 
begun.  We  have  only  finished  the  first 
phase  of  this  research.  The  SDI  pro- 
gram managers  cannot  answer  any  of 
the  basic  questions  about  the  program, 
nor  shpuld  they  be  expected  to  given 
the  eai-ly  stage  of  the  program.  We 
don't  l(now  the  costs.  We  don't  know 
whether  it  will  fulfill  the  criteria,  set 
forth  afnd  accepted  by  this  administra- 
tion b(^  Ambassador  Paul  Nitze,  of 
being  ^urvivable  and  costeffective  at 
gin.  We  don't  know  the  mill- 
arms  control  effects,  though  I 
t  these  effects  will  be  nega- 
both  counts, 
do  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
William  Crowe,  the  Chair- 
f  the  Joint  Chiefs,  recently 
hat  "a  full  assessment  of  the 
utility  remains  to  be  accom- 
and  that  "a  deployment  deci- 
sion is  premature  until  sufficient  data 
are  available  to  complete  this  assess- 
ment.'] And  my  colleagues  know  that 
we  in  I  Congress  have  not  been  ade- 
quately consulted. 

Theiiming  of  this  resolution  is  criti- 
cal. iTie  President  will  soon  make 
some  crucial  decisions  regarding  the 
SDI  testing  schedule.  We  have  heard 
some  voices  in  the  administration  talk 
about  I  pushing  certain  projects  into 
full-scale  engineering  development, 
others  have  talked  about  declaring  an 
early  j  deployment  decision  for  the 
whole  ^DI  program,  while  still  others 
have  spoken  against  rushing  the  pro- 
gram before  its  time. 

I  want  the  United  States  to  be  the 
leaderTin  arms  control,  not  the  leader 
in  thd  arms  race.  Moving  ahead  pre- 
maturely on  SDI  will  simply  waste  a 
lot  of  pioney,  give  us  hurried  and  im- 
certain  results,  and  take  us  down  the 
path  of  greater  and  greater  insecurity. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
in  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that 
not  in 


the  early  deployment  of  SDI  is 
our  national  security  interest.* 
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FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 
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Mr. 

ment 


LES  AMENDMENT  NO.  179 

CHILES   proposed   an   amend- 
o  amendment  No.  174  proposed 


by  him  to  the  instructions  contained 
in  the  motion  of  Mr.  Byrd  to  recom- 
mit the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  49)  setting  forth  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1988.  1989,  1990,  and 
1991;  as  follows: 

On  page  35.  line  52.  strike  "in  amounts  not 
to  exceed  the  amounts  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (b)". 

On  page  36.  line  8.  strike  "enacted  that  en- 
sures" and  insert  "reported  that  will,  if  en- 
acted, ensure". 

On  page  36.  lines  15  and  16.  strike  "as  re- 
quested by  the  President". 

On  page  36,  line  39,  strike  "(c)"  and  insert 
"(b)". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COmUTTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RKSOUBCES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  29, 
1987,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  Department  of  Education  nomina- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

comirrTEE  on  energy  and  natural 

RESOURCES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
April  29,  1987,  at  2  p.m.  to  hear  testi- 
mony concerning  the  Department  of 
Energy's  proposal  to  Congress  for  a 
monitored  retreivable  storage  facility 
[MRS]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
April  29,  1987,  at  9  a.m.  to  hear  testi- 
mony concerning  S.  839,  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  Amendments  Act  of 
1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmnTTEE  ON  armed  SERVICES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  29,  1987, 
to  mark  up  the  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  authorization  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFI<::ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE,  TECHNOLOGY,  AND 
SPACE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  April  29,  1987.  at  2 
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p.m.  to  hold  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  focusing  on 
the  space  station. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLKXNCK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Select 
Conunittee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 
at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  markup  for  the 
fiscal  year  1988  intelligence  authoriza- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  April  29.  1987  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a 
business  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY  AND  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  April  29.  1987  at  10  ajn..  to  hold  a 
joint  hearing  on  the  consideration  of 
the  ABM  treaty  in  1972  and  the  con- 
stitutional implications. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMrrrEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  29, 
1987,  at  2  p.m..  to  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  amendments  to  the 
Indian  Financing  Act/Buy  Indian  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Protection, 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  29,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  impacts  on  the 
marine  environment  of  the  use  of  tri- 
butyltin  [TBT]  in  marine  paints. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  29.  1987. 
at  10  a.m..  to  hear  testimony  on  the 
"Reinterpretation"  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FRANK  CIANCIO 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  the  greatest  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Frank  Ciancio,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  the  State  of  Colora- 
do. Frank  has  a  remarkable  record  of 
involvement  in  the  political  process 
which  is  the  bedrock  on  which  our  do- 
mestic system  of  government  is  set. 
Dem(x;rats  of  Adams  County  and  of 
the  entire  State  of  Colorado  are  in 
Frank's  debt  for  the  years  of  invest- 
ment he  made  in  the  party's  activities. 

Staff  writer  Jesse  Tinsley  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  wrote  a  very  in- 
teresting article  about  Frank,  which 
appeared  in  the  April  12  edition  of  the 
News.  I  believe  many  who  see  the 
Record  will  be  interested  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Prank  Ciancio,  and  I  therefore 
ask  that  the  article  which  I  have  refer- 
enced appear  in  the  Re(X>rs  following 
my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Rocky  Mountain  (CO)  News, 
Apr.  12.  1987] 

Dem  LiEADm  IN  Adams  Sees  Influence 
Waning 

(By  Jesse  Tinsley) 

Westminster,  CO.— Frank  Ciancio,  Adams 
County's  aging  godfather  of  politics,  has  In- 
fluenced an  election  for  the  last  time. 

Although  active  on  several  local-affairs 
committees,  Ciancio's  once-mighty  political 
clout  has  faded. 

But  old  politicians  never  die.  Although 
the  84-year-old  Ciancio— one  of  the  longest 
active  county  (or  state)  Democrats— is  a 
fringe  player  these  days,  he's  not  about  to 
vanish  from  the  Adams  County  political 
scene. 

"Prank  has  taken  a  back  seat,  but  still  has 
a  little  bit  of  power,"  says  county  assessor 
Pat  Reale.  "He  stands  straight.  He  is  very 
outspoken." 

Ciancio.  himself,  seems  to  live  somewhat 
in  the  past,  recalling  In  vivid  detail  his  rise 
from  community  leader  in  the  small  subdivi- 
sion of  Welby,  northwest  of  Commerce  C:ity, 
to  "Mr.  Adams  County"— a  man  feared  by 
some,  respected  by  most. 

"I  became  the  big  boss,  the  "godfather," " 
he  said  in  a  recent  interview  at  his  home. 
"No  one  tried  to  take  over.  I  hardly  had  any 
opposition.  It  was  pretty  much  my  way  all 
the  way— all  the  way  through  life." 

Ciancio's  gradual  withdrawal  from  politics 
began  eight  years  ago  when  his  only  daugh- 
ter, Carol  Louise,  died  of  cancer.  Since  then, 
he  and  Mary,  his  wife  of  more  than  50 
years,  have  devoted  much  of  their  time  and 
money  to  charity  and  fund-raising. 

But  for  years.  Ciancio  was  the  key  politi- 
cal figure  in  what  is  arguably  Denver's  most 
political  suburban  area.  Although  he  never 
held  a  public  office,  Ciancio  "owned  a  lot  of 
politicians,"  says  a  former  county  official 
who  requested  anonymity. 

Bom  Oct.  12,  1902,  to  Italian  immigrants, 
Ciancio  grew  up  in  Welby,  and  as  a  young 
man  became  entrenched  in  community 
work.  EUs  graduation  from  Manuel  Training 
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Hi(h  School  was  cause  for  celebration  in 
the  community,  made  up  largely  of  first- 
and  seooDd-teneratl<Hi  Italian  families. 

"Thnvafter,  any  time  anyone  needed 
help,  they  would  come  to  me,  'the  gradu- 
ate.' "  says  Ciando,  who  became  a  translator 
and  consultant  for  townspeople. 

Ciancio  was  21  and  employed  in  the 
Denver  dty  treasurer's  office  when  he  met 
Ifary  Tashvin.  who  was  secretary  to  Mayor 
Ben  Stapleton.  He  filled  in  for  the  mayor's 
vacationing  chauffeur,  using  the  opportuni- 
ty to  drive  Mary  home. 

The  romance  was  violently  interrupted 
one  day  when  Ctanco  spotted  his  sweetheart 
walking  hand  in  hand  with  another  man. 
Ciando  chased  them  with  his  car. 

"I  tried  to  run  them  off  the  road.  I  scared 
them  to  death.  And  Ifary,  good-looking  and 
built  like  a  16-year-old,  didn't  date  another 
guy  after  that."  Ciancio  recalls  with  a 
chudtle. 

By  1926.  Frank  and  Mary  opened  the 
Welby  Moramtlle  Co.  grocery  store,  which 
they  ran  for  43  years.  During  the  Depres- 
sion, the  Ciandos  extended  credit  to  farm- 
ers and  others  who  fell  on  hard  times. 

"They  were  honest  people.  I  carried  them, 
because  I  knew  I  would  eventually  get  my 
mraiey.  I  was  established,  and  the  bank  car- 
ried me."  Ciancio  says. 

The  couple  later  added  a  restaurant.  Cian- 
do's  ftmous  Dinners.  From  1935  to  1965, 
Mary  Ciando  was  head  chef  at  the  popular 
restaurant,  which  attracted  many  Denver 
polltidans.  Frank  Ciancio  even  created  a 
special  back  room  for  private  meetings. 

During  those  years.  Ciancio  was  given  to 
calling  himself  the  "Mayor  of  Welby,"  a 
community  many  believe  was  the  birthplace 
of  Adams  County's  Democratic  Party. 

Today,  Democrats  control  the  coimty  and 
hold  most  elected  county  seats. 

Over  the  years,  Ciancio— a  flashy  dresser 
and  dancer— gained  a  reputation  for  doing 
what  he  pleased. 

He  married  Mary,  a  Jew,  when  it  was  un- 
fashkmable  for  Christians  and  Jews  to  wed. 
During  the  years  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was 
prominent  in  Denver,  his  best  friend  was  a 
black  man.  KKK  members,  he  says,  used  to 
bum  crosses  near  his  neighborhood. 

"They  (KKK)  were  pretty  afraid.  They 
always  considered  me  a  part  of  the  mafia. 
The  funny  thing  about  it  is  that  I  knew  less 
about  the  mafia  then  they  did."  Ciancio 
said. 

May  people  say  Mary  Ciancio  has  been 
the  secret  strength  behind  her  husband. 
"He  had  the  B.S.  and  she  had  the  brains." 
one  Adams  County  politician  says.  Ciancio. 
himself,  says  he  would  be  a  dangerous  man 
if  he  had  his  wife's  brains. 

"If  I  had  a  mind  like  her's,  you  couldn't 
talk  to  me.  I  would  charge  you  a  hundred 
dollars  a  minute."* 


8.  56,  THE  MASAU  TRAIL/EL 
MALPAIS  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOB^ENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  100th  Congress.  I 
introduced  S.  56.  the  Masau  Trail/El 
Malpais  Act. 

This  important  bill  will  create  three 
new  attractions:  The  Masau  Trail.  El 
Malpais  National  Monument,  and  the 
Grants  National  Conservation  Area. 
This  legislation  will  focus  national  at- 
tention on  the  magnificent  treasures 
of  northwestern  New  Mexico,  encour- 
aging tourists  from  all  over  the  world 
to  visit  New  Mexico. 


"the  Masau  Trail  will  be  an  automo- 
bilb  touring  route  that  will  link  vari- 
ous historic  and  prehistoric  sites  of  in- 
tetest  in  northwestern  New  Mexico. 
The  purpose  of  the  trail  is  to  intro- 
duce visitors  to  the  wealth  of  historic, 
natural,  and  cultural  sites  in  north- 
western New  Mexico,  and  to  give  them 
erspectlve  on  the  Indian  history  of 
region. 

Malpais  National  Monument  will 
!the  first  national  monument  cre- 
by  the  United  States  since  1982. 
national  monument  will  protect 
tht  extensive  lava  flows  south  of 
Gmnts,  NM.  One  of  the  key  attrac- 
tions of  El  Malpais  National  Monu- 
m^t  will  be  ice  caves  found  beneath 
th^lava  flows. 

lj[y  bill  will  also  establish  a  national 
conservation  area.  This  area,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  will  surround  the  na- 
ti(4ial  monument.  The  conservation 
area  wUl  provide  protection  to  the 
thousands  of  archeological  sites  within 
its  boundaries,  while  allowing  tradi- 
tional uses  of  the  land,  such  as  hunt- 
ing, grazing,  and  wood  gathering,  to 
continue. 

This  bill  will  provide  protection  to 
some  of  New  Mexico's  unique  natural 
resources,  while  promoting  toiuism  in 
northwestern  New  Mexico. 

Searings  were  held  on  S.  56  in  Feb- 
ruary. I  anticipate  that  the  Energy 
an(  I  Natural  Resources  Committee  will 
retort  the  measure  favorable  in  the 
nei  X  future. 

li[r.  President,  in  anticipation  of 
Se]  late  consideration  of  the  measure,  I 
wo  lid  like  to  refer  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  about  El  Malpais  that  appeared 
recently  in  the  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
The  article,  written  by  Mike  Richie, 
detkils  the  scenic  beauty  and  cultiu^ 
treasures  of  the  Malpais  sirea.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  read  it,  and 
suoport  the  Masau  Trail/El  Malpais 
Act  when  it  comes  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
to  which  I  just  referred  be  printed  in 
th«  Record. 

le  article  follows: 

m  the  Albuquerque  (NM)  Tribune,  Apr. 
9.  1987] 
Legacy    or    Lava:    Ahcient    Malpais 
Landscape  op  Impressive  Comes, 
.TERs,  Curps 

(By  Mike  Richie) 

If  comes  as  a  surprise. 

Itie  sign  reads  matter-of-factly:  "Sand- 
stone Bluffs  Overlook." 

You  walk  a  few  yards  up  a  gritty  incline, 
and  the  view  suddenly  explodes  outward 
over  huge,  black  lava  fields. 

"me  wrinkled  flow  stretches  south  to 
noi^h  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Forty  miles 
lonk  and  up  to  18  wide,  it  is  contained  on 
the  east  by  a  line  of  bluffs  and  on  the  west 
by  ^  chain  of  large  cinder  cones. 

la  spots  the  lava  appears  so  fresh  that 
you  can  almost  see  steam  rising  from  masses 
of  flowing  coals. 

You  raise  your  eyes  a  few  degrees  to  the 
nof  h  and  sight  along  the  clifftop  snaking 
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away  f*  miles  until  it  converges  with  the 
base  of  Mount  Taylor. 

Covered  with  snow,  the  11,300-foot  cone 
hovers  jpristine  white.  Incongruous  above 
the  horl  eon. 

Most  Mew  Mexicans  know  the  "Malpais," 
or  "bad  country,"  as  a  short  stretch  of  tor- 
tured earth— actually  only  the  lava  flow's 
leading  edge— that  surrounds  the  freeway 
east  of  Grants. 

But  it  is  more:  South  of  the  highway  are 
84,000  4cres  of  rugged  lava  fields,  pictur- 
esque s^dstone  cliffs  and  impressive  vol- 
canic cones  and  craters. 

For  20  years  efforts  have  been  going  on  to 
make  this  scenic  area,  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  volcanism  in  the  continental  United 
States,  into  a  national  monument. 

Now  it  seems  certain  to  happen.  Legrisla- 
tion  wit)i  the  strong  backing  of  the  state's 
congressional  delegation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  floor 
action  is  expected  perhaps  as  soon  as  this 
summerl 

Only  an  hour  and  a  quarter  drive  from  AI- 
buqueniue,  the  lava  flow  is  encircled  by 
highways  providing  easy  access  to  many 
points  of  interest. 

Sandwiched  between  a  huge  mesa  and  the 
lava,  N.M.  117  skirts  the  eastern  edge.  Dun 
and  cream-colored  cliffs  are  sculpted  into 
complex  shapes. 

The  largest  natural  bridge  in  the  state  is 
here  al0ng  with  a  freestanding  formation 
dubbed  La  Vieja,  or  the  "old  woman,"  which 
has  an  amazing  resemblance  in  profile  to  its 
namesake. 

Pondeh>sa  pines  cling  to  the  rubble  along 
the  cliff  base;  virile  junipers  claw  at  bare 
rock.  S^dstone  Bluffs  Overlook  turns  off 
the  eastiroad. 

On  th^  west,  Coimty  Road  109  winds  past 
the  edge  of  the  Zuni  Mountains  near  the 
Continental  Divide  through  a  chain  of  30 
cinder  cbnes  20  miles  long.  Often  perfectly 
symmetrical,  up  to  600  feet  high  and  pierced 
by  huge  craters,  they  tower  over  the  oldest 
Malpais  jflows. 

Magnificent  ponderosa  forests  are  inter- 
spersed With  thick,  branching  oaks  coated  in 
richly  cf>lored.  cafe-au-lait  leaves.  The  pri- 
vately ofmed  Ice  Caves  and  Bandera  (Crater 
are  on  tkis  route. 

Either  the  east  or  west  road  makes  for  a 
relaxing!  day  trip.  They  do  connect,  but 
there's  a>  much  to  see  that  the  whole  circuit 
might  b«  rushing  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you're  out  for  ad- 
venture the  Malpais  offers  plenty. 

Anciei^t  Anasazi  footpaths,  marked  with 
original  jsandstone  blocks  and  cairns,  mean- 
der acroiss  the  lava  avoiding  numerous  sink 
holes  and  chasms. 

Mysterious  stone  runs  ranging  from 
simple  s|ielter  walls  to  well-built  structures 
are  tucked  away,  often  in  cave  mouths.  A 
large  kiva  lies  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the 
flow.      1 

Over  the  years  much  high  quality  Anasazi 
pottery  and  basketry  has  been  discovered  in 
the  labyrinth  of  caves  that  riddles  the  lava. 
During  the  '50s.  Boy  Scouts  exploring  an  ice 
cave  came  upon  30  of  the  most  perfectly 
preserve^  Anasazi  baskets  ever  found.  Un- 
fortunately, looting  has  been  a  problem. 

Eight  lava  tube  systems  are  concentrated 
in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  flow.  Some 
of  these  cavelike  structures  measure  50  feet 
in  diameter  and  extend  for  miles. 

Many  (have  collapsed  sections  resulting  in 
large  natural  arches.  Several  contain  ice 
crystal  ceilings,  shimmering  ice  stalagmites, 
and  skaijing  rink  floors. 
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In  places  the  fields  are  interrupted  by 
upraised  "islands"  that  t^e  lava  flowed 
around  instead  of  over.  The  largest,  called 
"Hole-ln-the-Wall,"  shelters  interesting 
flora  and  fauna. 

One  hundred  bird  species,  39  mammals 
and  9  species  of  reptiles  and  amphibians  live 
on  or  around  the  lava.  More  than  105  ponds, 
a  few  up  to  an  acre  in  size,  dot  the  flow, 
drawing  plants  and  animals  not  usually 
found  in  this  region. 

You  might  even  stumble  on  treasure.  Leg- 
ends certainly  abound.  One  of  the  most  per- 
sistent concerns  two  golden  church  bells 
hidden  by  friars  because  of  impending 
Indian  attacks. 

Whatever  your  reason  for  hiking  into  the 
flow,  be  careful.  The  terrain  is  exceedingly 
rugged,  potentially  dangerous  and  there's 
no  water  in  many  areas. 

In  all  its  variety  the  Malpais  is  primarily  a 
geologic  phenomenon,  the  result  of  five  dis- 
tinct flows  between  400  years  old  and  not 
more  than  1,000.  The  relative  lack  of  ero- 
sion has  left  many  volcanic  features  perfect- 
ly intact. 

The  Malpais  lava  originated  below  the 
Earth's  outer  crust,  with  2  cubic  miles  of 
molten  rock  spreading  into  a  125-square- 
mile  sheet.  Impressive,  yet  just  the  last 
spurt  of  massive  volcanic  activity  involving 
Mount  Taylor  and  stretching  back  4  million 
years. 

Viewed  on  an  even  larger  scale,  the  Mal- 
pais is  a  pinpoint  on  the  "ring  of  fire"  that 
passes  through  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Utah  and  outlines  the  so-called  Colo- 
rado plateau. 

Pulled  apart  and  twisted  to  the  breaking 
point,  the  continental  crust  has  fractured 
allowing  molten  interior  rock  to  pour  forth. 

Now  there's  something  to  think  about  as 
you  stand  at  Sandstone  Bluffs  Overlook  or 
penetrate  the  flow's  mysterious  interior.* 


GROUND  WATER  PROTECTION 
ACT  OP  1987 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senators  Burdkx. 
DuRENBERGER.  MoYNiHAN,  and  Others 
in  introducing  legislation  to  expand 
and  strengthen  research  of  our  ground 
water  resources. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  join  Senator 
MoTNXHAH  and  others  in  introducing 
identical  legislation  as  an  amendment 
to  S.  20.  S.  20  is  a  bill  to  provide  for 
comprehensive  protection  of  groimd 
water  which  Senator  Moynihah  and  I 
introduced  with  others  earlier  this 
year. 

Ground  water  is  a  natural  resource 
of  great  importance  to  the  country. 
Half  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  great  majority  of  those 
living  in  rural  areas,  rely  on  ground 
water  for  drinking  water.  In  my  home 
State  of  Maine,  57  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation relies  on  ground  water  for  do- 
mestic supply. 

Ground  water  contamination  is  a 
problem  in  virtually  all  areas  of  the 
coimtry.  Sources  of  ground  water  con- 
tamination include  waste  disposal 
sites,  leaking  imderground  storage 
tanks,  and  application  of  pesticides 
and  fertilizers.  Contaminants  from 
these  sources  are  Icnown  to  cause  ad- 
verse  health   and   environmental   ef- 


fects  and   to   impose   large   costs   in 
treatment  and  remediation. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  not  escaped 
ground  water  pollution.  Throughout 
the  State  there  are  increasing  reports 
of  ground  water  pollution  problems  as- 
sociated with  leaking  undergroimd 
storage  tanks,  waste  disposal  sites,  and 
subsurface  sewage  disposal. 

A  niunber  of  Federal  agencies  are  in- 
volved in  ground  water  research.  The 
current  research  program,  however, 
does  not  provide  sufficient  informa- 
tion about  the  locations  and  amounts 
of  groimd  water,  the  health  effects  of 
ground  water  contaminants,  the 
causes  and  extent  of  ground  water 
contamination,  and  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  preventing  and  controlling 
ground  water  contamination. 

Our  bill  will  both  expand  the  Na- 
tional Ground  Water  Research  Pro- 
gram and  clarify  and  (M>ordinate  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved in  this  work. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  creates  a  compre- 
hensive Ground  Water  Reseaatih  Pro- 
gram at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  bill  specifies  the  research 
authorities  of  the  Agency,  provides  for 
expanded  research  of  methods  and 
practices  for  control  of  contamination, 
and  provides  for  a  new  program  of  re- 
search into  the  health  effects  of  con- 
taminants found  in  ground  water.  A 
research  (K>mmittee  is  established  to 
coordinate  these  research  efforts. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  specifies  the  role 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Siu^ey  in 
ground  water  research.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  continuation  and  expansion 
of  programs  to  determine  the  loca- 
tions and  amounts  of  ground  water 
and  to  assess  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  ground  water  resource.  The  bill 
also  directs  the  USGS  to  develop  a  na- 
tional Inventory  of  ground  water  re- 
sources and  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  findings  of  the  inventory. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  create  a 
series  of  ground  water  research  insti- 
tutes, provide  for  national  assessments 
of  individual  sources  of  contamination, 
provide  specific  authority  for  the  work 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
establish  a  national  ground  water  in- 
formation clearinghouse,  and  require 
special  studies  of  methods  of  control 
for  specific  contamination  problems. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  step 
forward  in  our  efforts  to  protect  our 
ground  water  resotirces.  I  l<X)k  forward 
to  working  with  Senator  BtmDiCK  and 
others  on  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  in  development  of 
this  legislation  over  the  next  several 
months.* 


will  celebrate  its  100th  anniversary  on 
May  23,  1987. 

For  a  century,  the  Curwensville 
High  School  Alumni  Association  has 
entertained  graduating  seniors  and 
welcomed  them  as  its  newest  members. 
This  tradition  dates  back  to  the  old 
Patton  Graded  PubUc  School,  which 
granted  its  first  diploma  in  1886. 

Since  that  time,  the  Curwensville 
High  School  Alumni  Association  has 
raised  funds  to  support  a  variety  of  ac- 
tivities, from  providing  the  school  with 
new  furniture  to  the  annual  presenta- 
tion of  a  (Allege  scholarship  to  a 
member  of  the  senior  class. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Curwensville 
High  School  Alumni  Association  for 
its  100  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  students  and  faculty  of  the  school, 
the  community  of  Curwensville,  and 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.* 


CURWENSVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
extend  my  warmest  congratulations  to 
the  Curwensville  High  School  Alimmi 
Association  of  Curwensville,  PA,  which 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT  ON  1987 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  chairman  and 
member  of  the  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Committee  in  reporting  out  S.  2, 
the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1987.  By  adopting  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Ford,  the 
committee  has  strengthened  the  bill 
overall  and  helped  pave  the  way  for 
passage  of  this  vital  reform. 

In  the  amendment,  which  has  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee  in  a  vote  of  8 
to  3,  the  committee  has  improved  S.  2 
by  requiring  that  to  qualify  as  a  par- 
ticipating candidate,  the  candidate 
must  also  submit  to  a  primary  spend- 
ing limit  equal  to  67  percent  of  the 
general  election  limit. 

The  committee  also  adjusted  the  ag- 
gregate PAC  limit  of  the  original  S.  2, 
by  malung  the  limit  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  general  election  limit.  This 
makes  only  a  minimal  change  on  the 
whole  from  the  original  bill. 

Further,  the  committee  accepted  leg- 
islative language  to  require  complete 
disclostire  of  "soft  money"— those  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  that  may  be 
directed  to  non-Federal  political  com- 
mittees, and  used  to  help  influence 
congressional  elections.  Typical;  soft 
money  expenditures  are:  voter  regis- 
tration drives,  get-out-the-vote  efforts, 
political  party  building  funds,  or  gen- 
eral political  advertising  which  may  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  refer  to  or  be  in- 
tended to  benefit  a  particular  candi- 
date. 

The  committee  has  also  improved 
the  "bundling"  provision  of  S.  2  by 
tightening  the  language  of  the  origi- 
nal bill  so  that  the  spirit,  intent  and 
effect  of  closing  the  loophole  can  be 
achieved. 

While  I  have  some  questions  and 
slight  reservations  of  the  substitute,  I 
do  believe  it  is  a  better  bill  than  the 
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original  S.  2. 1  further  believe  that  we 
must  all  Join  together  in  a  spirit  on 
mmpartisanshto  in  moving  to  adopt 
this  bill  very  soon  to  allow  the  House 
of  Representatives  time  to  consider 
comprehensive  legislation  this  year. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this 
legislation  is  retained  in  the  form  of  a 
voluntary,  partial  public  financing 
syston— patterned  after  the  current 
Presidential  system.  This  system  is  de- 
signed to  achieve  overall  expenditure 
limits. 

Some  exponents  of  reform  have  for- 
warded public  opinion  polls  to  illus- 
trate their  view  that  the  American 
people  will  not  accept  such  a  system.  I, 
too.  have  seen  polls.  A  July  1984 
OaUup  Poll,  in  a^ing  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Government  fimding 
of  congressional  campaigns  is  or  is  not 
a  good  idea,  had  52  percent  of  those 
polled  responding  favorably  and  only 
36  percent  objecting.  This  source  is 
clearly  a  more  respected  poll  than 
others  I  have  seen. 

Additionally,  some  have  rhetorically 
claimed  that  such  a  system  if  extended 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  could 
cost  as  much  as  $1  billion  a  year.  The 
CBO  and  FEC  both  have  concluded 
that  such  a  provision  for  Senate  elec- 
tions would  have  an  annual  budget 
impact  of  less  than  $50  million  in  1988. 
The  arithmetic  which  derives  $1  bil- 
lion cost  lacks  factual  basis  and  at- 
tempts to  cloud  the  real  issues  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man, the  members  and  the  majority 
leader  for  their  dedicated  and  inspired 
efforts  in  working  on  this  legislation. 
Their  work  exemplifies  the  kind  of 
leadership  needed  to  put  the  public  in- 
terest ahead  of  special  interests.* 
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NAUM  MEIMAN 

•  JUr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  indications  of  reform  in  the 
Soviet  Union  over  the  past  3  months. 
Greater  openness  within  the  media 
has  been  permitted.  Selected  Prisoners 
of  Conscience  have  been  released,  and 
emigration  levels  have  picked  up 
slightly.  Although  the  changes  have 
not  been  dramatic,  I  strongly  encour- 
age the  Soviet  Government  to  contin- 
ue implementing  them. 

The  question  remains  unanswered, 
however,  whether  the  Soviet  Union  is 
sincere  about  its  desire  to  promote 
glasnost.  A  group  of  recently  released 
Prisoners  of  Conscience  liave  stated 
that  reforms  have  practically  grinded 
to  a  halt.  Therefore,  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate the  validity  of  the  new  Soviet 
policy,  substantial  changes  in  human 
rights  must  occur. 

It  is  imperative  that  Soviet  refuse- 
niks  who  desire  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion freely  in  the  West  be  permitted 
to  emigrate.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews  waiting  for  exit 
visas  is  Naum  Meiman.  a  political  ac- 


tivist who  has  been  denied  permission 
to  leave  for  over  10  years.  Naum  is  re- 
cc^ering  from  the  recent  loss  of  his 
wflTe,  Inna,  and  desperately  wishes  to 
11^  in  the  West. 

I  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant 
Naum  Meiman  an  exit  visa.* 


the  injustice  and  terror  of  South  Afri- 
ca's racial  policies.* 


$ALUTE  TO  FATHER  PAULSEN 
•  fAr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
tt^  20  years.  Father  Casimlr  Paul- 
sen, an  American  priest  of  the  Mar- 
iafnhUl  Mission,  has  worked  to  im- 
prove the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
sotithem  Africa.  Not  a  politician,  not  a 
leader  of  masses.  Father  Gas— as  his 
friends  call  him— has  been  instead  a 
soft-spoken  preacher,  a  teacher,  a 
connseler,  a  healer  of  the  spirit,  a 
helper  to  the  poor— in  short,  a  diligent 
dotr  of  God's  work  among  individuals 
and  their  families.  He  has  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  young, 
tt^jse  on  whom  the  future  of  that  tor- 
tufed  region  depends. 

Over  the  years,  amid  growing  injus- 
tice, oppression,  and  violence.  Father 
Ca$  has  spoken  out  against  what  he 
sa^  as  growing  evil  by  man  against 
man.  Suddenly,  last  December,  in  the 
Transkei,  where  he  had  been  assigned 
since  1978,  he  was  arrested  and  taken 
awfiy.  And,  as  he  revealed  later,  he  was 
tojtured,  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  make 
hifln  confess  to  being  party  to  acts  of 
re^stance  which  the  government 
there  was  and  is  trying  to  put  down. 

■The  improper,  cruel  detention  of 
Fa|.her  Paulsen  was  protested  by  many 
of  Us,  here  and  across  the  country.  We 
tiUked,  we  wrote  letters,  we  explored 
wti  atever  channels  we  could,  we 
bai  tged  and  banged  again  on  the  Gov- 
en  ment  of  South  Africa.  And  finally, 
after  3  months.  Father  Gas  was  re- 
leased, as  abruptly  as  he  had  been 
sei  'jed,  with  no  explanation,  much  less 
an  apology,  just  an  order  of  explusion. 

I^ince  then,  in  safer  places.  Father 
Gas  has  been  recuperating,  and  re- 
counting his  terrible  experiences  to  his 
col  leagues  and  superiors  in  the  church 
in  Africa  and  in  Europe.  Easter 
Suiday  he  was  in  Rome  and  partici- 
paied  in  a  mass  celebrated  by  the 
Po  je.  And  last  week,  for  the  first  time 
injseveral  years,  he  returned  to  his 
nalive  shores.  He  will  soon  head  back 
to  his  home  State  of  Michigan,  to  be 
wilth  family  and  friends  there  and  to 
celtbrate  his  25th  anniversary  in  the 
priesthood. 

At  a  recent  news  conference  that 
Senator  Riegle  and  I  hosted  for  him. 
Father  Paulsen  discussed  his  harrow- 
ing experiences  and  shared  his  obser- 
vations on  the  terrible  events  that 
ha^e  been  occurring  in  South  Africa. 
An  d  he  asked  me  to  express  to  oiu*  col- 
lea  sues  his  deep  appreciation  of  our 
efl  jrts  to  help  gain  his  freedom.  We, 
in  ;um,  Mr.  President,  can  thank  God 
thi.t  Father  Gas  is  free  and  is  once 
ag^in  able  to  raise  his  voice  against 
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T  SE  THREE  PERIODS  OF 
^IGNIEW  BRZEZINSKI 

HECHT.  Mr.  President.  I  will 


•  Mr. 

ask  thft  excerpts  from  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle liy  Mr.  Lev  Navrozov  entitled 
"Zbigniew  Brzezinski's  Third  Reincar- 
nation" be  printed  in  the  Record. 
This  \i  a  very  interesting  and  well  re- 
searched article,  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues.  While  Zbigniew  Brze- 
zinski  '  has  served  former  President 
Carter  well,  he  is  also  today  sayiiig 
some  good  things  in  support  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive and  national  security  policies.  I 
am  glafi  that  Zbig  is  now  on  the  side  of 
a  tough,  anti-Communist  foreign 
policy,!  and  Republicans  welcome  his 
suppotjt  for  President  Reagan's  efforts 
to  restore  America's  strength. 

Mr.  Lev  Navrozov  emmigrated  from 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1972,  and  since 
then  l^v  has  been  one  of  the  most  in- 
cisive ianalysts  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Lev'si  article  was  published  in  the 
Winter  issue  of  Global  Affairs.  This 
journal  is  a  strong  new  voice  in  inter- 
national affairs.  Global  Affairs  pro- 
vides t^e  Congress  with  a  realistic  per- 
spective on  international  relations.  It 
is  an  outstanding  new  publication  now 
in  its  second  year,  which  provides  a 
fonmi  for  responsible  and  expert  views 
on  international  security  affairs.  It 
pages  are  filled  with  hard  facts,  realis- 
tic {uialysis,  and  not  rhetoric.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  International  Security 
Council,  an  organization  aimed  at 
deepening  the  public  understanding  of 
the  dangers  confronting  free  societies 
everywhere.  Updates  on  the  Interna- 
tional Security  Coimcil's  activities  are 
published  in  each  issue  of  Global  Af- 
fairs, "these  updates  are  statements, 
signed  py  seasoned  experts  on  interna- 
tional {relations,  who  attended  the 
councilfs  international  seminars  and 
conferences.  Global  Affairs  is  "must 
reading"  in  a  town  filled  with  publica- 
tions.   , 

I  ask  [that  the  excerpts  from  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Excerpts  follow: 

4BIGNIEW  Brzezinski's  Third 

Reimcaiuiation 

(By  Lev  Navrozov) 

The  fooks  and  articles  that  Zbigniew 
Bizezinaki  published  before  1962,  between 
1964  and  1976,  and  since  1983  seem  to  have 
been  wrttten  by  three  strikingly  different 
individuals  who  have  ^ever  even  met  to  ex- 
change ^eir  strikingly  different  views. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  treatment 
of  mainland  China. 

In  his  Memoirs  of  the  National  Security 
ildtnser,  published  in  1983,  Brzezinski  recalls 
how  he  wrote  to  President  Carter  that  "we 
would  acknowledge  the  Chinese  position 
[that  is.i  the  position  of  the  post-1949  rulers 
of  mainland  China]  that  there  is  one  China 
and  that  Taiwan  is  part  of  it."  In  1978  Brze- 


r 


zinski  personally  took  to  the  rulers  of  main- 
land China  the  glad  news  that  the  United 
States  "would  terminate  relations  with 
Taiwan,  withdraw  all  U.S.  military  person- 
nel and  installations  from  Taiwan,  and  abro- 
gate the  U.S.-Taiwan  Security  Treaty."  In 
return,  the  rulers  of  mainland  China  gra- 
ciously agreed  to  what  is  called,  in  out-dated 
diplomatic  lingo,  "normalization  of  rela- 
tions." 

In  his  glowing  description  of  how  he  "nor- 
malized relations"  with  mainland  China, 
Brzezinski  conforms  to  the  current  prevail- 
ing academic-government  consensus  that 
the  purpose  of  diplomacy  is  to  "improve  re- 
lations" at  any  cost  and  with  any  country, 
be  it  Mao's  China  in  1971  or  Khomeini's 
Iran  in  1985  or  Gorbachev's  Russia  in  1986. 
By  "relations  with  a  country"  is  meant  what 
Brzezinski  describes  as  "warm  personal  rela- 
tionship"—in  this  case,  between  himself  and 
representatives  of  the  present  regime  of 
mainland  China,  with  all  attending  rituals 
of  eighteenth-  or  nineteenth-century  diplo- 
macy, expressing  mutual  peacefulness, 
friendship,  cultural  interest,  etc.  American 
diplomacy  has  been  taking  such  exchanges 
at  their  face  value,  while  the  regimes  that 
came  to  be  called  in  the  late  1920s  totalitar- 
ian see  "normalization"  as  an  expanded  op- 
portunity for  espionage;  acquisition  of  cred- 
its, strategic  technology,  and  scientific  data: 
and  sometimes  for  direct  military  aid. 

But  whatever  view  one  may  hold  of  the 
benefit  of  "normalization"  to  the  West, 
Brzezinski's  trip  to  mainland  China,  which 
he  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  world  politics,  was  an  act  of  diplo- 
matic illiteracy.  In  case  of  a  Soviet  war 
against  China.  American  military  aid  was 
(and  is)  a  life-and-death  need  for  its  rulers. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  loyal  to 
the  United  States  these  rulers  are  imagined 
to  be,  they  were  (and  are)  unable  to  help 
the  United  States  to  avoid,  for  example,  a 
Soviet  surprise  missile  attack  on  the  U.S.  re- 
taliatory potential  in  general  or  command, 
control,  and  communications. 

The  life  and  death  of  the  rulers  of  main- 
land China  depended  on  the  United  States 
(but  not  vice  versa),  and  they  would  have 
agreed  to  receive  American  financial,  tech- 
nological, scientific,  and  military  aid  with- 
out Brzezinski's  eager  concession  of  Taiwan 
(which  the  Brzezinski  of  1961  had  called 
only  by  its  Japanese  name  Formosa). 

Having  gained  nothing  except  the  ambigu- 
ous "normalization,"  Carter-Brzezinski  dealt 
yet  another  blow  to  Western  strategy.  Any 
Western  ally,  be  it  a  country  or  group  or  in- 
dividual opposed  to  the  rulers  of  today's  two 
totalitarian  giants,  would  trust  the  United 
States  far  less  after  It  betrayed  an  ally  that 
had  been  loyal  to  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
critical  hours  of  World  War  II  following 
Japan's  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  It  Is  possible 
that  the  United  States  would  have  been 
unable  to  prevent,  without  enormous  ex- 
pense, the  defeat  of  its  ally  in  mainland 
China  in  1949.  But  why  betray  it  again  in 
1978  just  to  curry  favor  with  the  post-1949 
rulers  of  mainland  China? 

Brzezinski  does  not  see  it  that  way.  The 
chapter  atx>ut  his  trip  to  mainland  China 
contains  thirty-seven  pages,  but  not  even 
once  does  he  use  the  words  "Communist"  or 
"communism,"  not  to  mention  the  word  "to- 
talitarian." Prom  his  text,  no  reader  could 
surmise  that  mainland  China  Is,  ever  was,  or 
ever  may  be.  Communist  or  totalitarian.  He 
defines  his  task  as  "the  resumption  of  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  ties  that  had 
been  ruptured  in  1949  with  the  most  popu- 
lous, one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  potential- 


ly one  of  the  most  powerful  countries  in  the 
world."  Why  were  they  ruptured?  There  is 
not  a  hint.  Perhaps  the  young  and  raw 
United  States  had  offended  this  ancient 
country,  or  it  was  a  sheer  accidental  misun- 
derstanding. On  Brzezinski's  recommenda- 
tion. Carter  said  at  Notre  Dame  In  May 
1977:  "We  see  the  American-Chinese  rela- 
tionship as  a  central  [!1  element  of  our 
global  policy  .  .  .  We  wish  to  cooperate 
closely  with  the  creative  Chinese  people 
.  .  ."  In  his  "toast  of  the  evening  banquet" 
in  Peking,  Brzezinski  spoke  of  "friendship." 
As  usual  in  such  memoirs  (suffice  it  to  re<^l 
those  written  by  enchanted  travelers  In 
post-1917  Russia)  he  describes  his  "experi- 
ence" as  a  "profoundly  moving  one."  He  re- 
calls a  "visit  to  the  Mao  mausoleum."  Who 
was  that  Mao?  "Vice-Premier  Deng"  ex- 
plains: "Chairman  Mao  Zedong  was  a  sol- 
dier, Zhou  Enlai  was  also  a  soldier,  and  I, 
too."  Who  is  Hua  Guofeng?  Brzezinksi  ex- 
plains: "Hua  had  the  bearing  that  the  Chi- 
nese Emperor  is  supposed  to  possess." 

So  Brzezinski  was  in  the  same  China  it 
had  been  before  1949  and  in  the  third  centu- 
ry B.C.  ( 'a  civilization  unto  Itself,  quite 
apart  and  distinctive").  Yet  while  ancient,  it 
was  future-oriented.  Brzezinski  was  driven 
about  "in  a  luxurious  Chinese-made  car. 
very  reminiscent  of  a  Rolls-Royce."  He  had 
brought  from  Carter  a  "piece  of  the  moon 
for  you  [that  is,  the  emperors-soldiers  of 
mainland  China]  and  the  Chinese  people 
[whom  Brzezinski  perceives  as  a  single 
entity  with  the  emperors-soldiers]— symbol- 
ic of  our  joint  quest  for  a  better  future."  Ac- 
cording to  the  press  of  the  time,  Brzezinski 
came  with  'a  Chinese  flag  [that  is,  the  flag 
of  the  po8t-1949  regime  of  mainland  China] 
that  had  been  carried  to  the  moon  and  back 
by  U.S.  astronauts. "  Under  the  circum- 
stances, Taiwan— now  never  called  Formosa 
by  Brzezinski— was  bound  to  belong  to  this 
ever  ancient  (yet  future-oriented)  civiliza- 
tion. 

Brzezinski  knew  that  his  "symbolic  be- 
trayal" of  those  whom  he  called  In  1961 
"the  Chinese  government  on  Formosa"  (as 
he  worried  about  their  security  vs.  "red 
China")  would  raise  an  outcry  In  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  It  has  been  concealed 
from  the  American  public  during  his  prep- 
arations for  the  trip  and  the  trip  itself. 
Orally  and  confidentially,  be  conveyed  to 
the  rulers  of  mainland  China  that  "we  will 
try  to  be  as  restrained  as  we  can  on  the  sub- 
ject of  arms  sales  [to  Taiwan  after  "normal- 
ization"], but  within  the  United  States  po- 
litical process  it  is  simply  impossible  for  the 
United  States  not  to  reaffirm  its  position  on 
the  subject."  Thus  the  wise  rulers  of  ancient 
China  and  wise  Brzezinski  came  to  a  confi- 
dential oral  understanding  as  to  how  to  get 
around  the  unwise  section  of  the  American 
public  and  the  "United  SUtes  political  proc- 
ess," and  thus  achieve  what  Brzezinski  de- 
fines as  "some  eventual  reunification, "  after 
"the  historically  transitional  era." 

In  his  recently  published  Game  Plan:  How 
to  Conduct  the  U.S. -Soviet  Contest,  Brze- 
zinski takes  another  step  In  the  same  direc- 
tion and  proposes  (p.  196)  a  "strategic  trian- 
gle"—the  "United  States,  Japan,  and 
China."  A  whole  subsection  of  the  book  en- 
titled "The  Pacific  Triangle,"  expounds  the 
alliance.  No  reader  can  surmise  from  the 
text  that  post-1949  China  differs  sociopoliti- 
cally  from  today's  Japan  or  the  United 
SUtes  or  can  be  anything  but  their  true  ally 
and  Russia's  Implacable  foe  forever.  On  the 
contrary,  Brzezinski  contends  that  for 
Russia  It  is  easier  to  "Incite  cleavage"  be- 
tween   Western    Europe    and    the    United 


SUtes  than  between  China  and  the  United 
SUtes.  We  leam  that  "the  spectre  of  China 
has  long  haunted  the  Russian  popular  con- 
sciousness, with  its  deeply  ingrained  preoc- 
cupation with  the  'yellow  peril'."  Mutual 
historical  Sino-Soviet  "animosities"  provide 
"a  strong  psychological  underpinning  for 
the  vital  Pacific  triangle." 

So  much  for  their  treatment  of  mainland 
China  by  the  Brzezinski  of  1978  to  1986. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1961  there  lived  an 
entirely  different  Brzezinski,  who  concluded 
In  his  Foreign  Affairs  article:  "The  [Slno- 
Soviet]  bloc  is  not  splitting  and  is  not  likely 
to  split."  Just  as  the  Brzezinski  of  1983  does 
not  use  the  words  "Communist"  or  "commu- 
nism" even  once  In  thirty-seven  pages  about 
mainland  China,  the  Brzezinski  of  1961  used 
them  twenty-six  times  in  the  concluding 
four  and  a  half  pages  of  his  Foreign  Affairs 
article. 

Not  that  Brzezinski  refused  to  see  changes 
"within  the  bloc."  Quite  the  contrary.  What 
were  they?  The  "Soviet  bloc"  was  "becom- 
ing a  Communist  camp." 

In  reality,  even  from  1949  to  1953  the 
"monolithic  Sino-Sovlet  bloc"  had  been  a 
deception  at  which  Mao  and  Stalin  had 
been  playing  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
Since  Mao  needed  Stalin  more  than  vice 
versa.  Mao  played  at  it  hard,  while  Stalin  re- 
sponded with  such  disdainful  nonchalance 
that  it  was  obvious  that  the  unsplit  mono- 
lith never  existed.  How  could  It  have  exist- 
ed? '"Monolithic  unity"  existed  between 
Stalin  and  those  whose  power  depended  on 
him.  Mao's  did  not. 

But  apart  from  this  axiomatic  assumption 
that  the  unsplit  (""monolithic"")  "Communist 
camp"  never  existed,  the  evidence  that  had 
become  generally  known  to  the  West  since 
1956  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  there 
had  been  a  "Slno-Soviet  conflict."'  "Talk  of 
a  Sino-Sovlet  conflict."  declared  Brezezinski 
In  1961,  "merely  illustrates  a  profound  mis- 
conception of  the  essence  of  the  historical 
phenomenon  of  Communism."" 

In  a  300-page  study  of  the  subject,  duly 
entitled  The  Soviet  Bloc:  Unity  and  Conflict 
and  published  in  1960,  a  subsection  is  enti- 
Ued  "Diversity  in  Unity:  The  Chinese  Solu- 
tion." The  conclusion  is:  "In  brief,  the  Chi- 
nese seem  determined  to  set  up  a  pattern  of 
ideological  and  political  unity,  while  recog- 
nizing the  possibility  of  local  diversity."  The 
motto    "diversity    in    unity"    (E    pluribus 
unum),  which  defines  the  pluralism  of  a 
modem   constitutional   democracy,   caught 
hold  of  Brzezinski's  mind  In  regard  to  the 
"Communist    camp,'"     and     he     rang     all 
changes  on  the  phrase.  ""The  Sino-Sovlet  re- 
lationship, therefore."  he  concluded  In  The 
Reporter  late  in  1960,  "can  best  be  described 
as  that  of  divergent  unity,  with  the  mutual 
and  sincere  emphasis  on  unity  shielding  per- 
sistent    divergences."       "Diversity      within 
unity"  Is  the  title  of  a  section  of  his  address 
in  1961  before  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science.  Political  Develop- 
ments   in    the    Sino-Soviet    Bloc.     "Thus."" 
Brzezinski  sums  up,  '"diversity  within  unity 
is  a  major  and  very  important  trend  which 
we  should  observe  in  trying  to  analyze  the 
future   of   Communism   within   the   frame- 
work of  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc.""  "Indeed,  as  I 
have  tried  to  suggest,  they  argue  a  great 
deal."  readily  admite  Brzezinski.  "but  even 
argument   is   a   form   of  unity."   I   do   not 
expect  splits  and  disintegration  of  the  Com- 
munist world."  he  repeats  again.  On  the 
contrary,  a   "basic  and  meaningful  trend""  is 
the  "energetic  development  of  the  economic 
and  political  integration  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc." 
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As  these  publications  came  out.  the  "Sino- 
Soviet  conflict"  grew  Into  an  open  power 
struggle.  Yet  Bnesinskl's  book  Ideology  and 
Power  in  Soviet  Politics,  which  appeared  in 
IM2.  contained  the  same  text:  "The  [Sino- 
Sovlet]  bloc  is  not  splitting  and  is  not  likely 
to  split."  In  1963.  Bnezinski's  Foreign  Af- 
fairs article  was  reprinted  in  a  Foreign  Af- 
taln  reader,  presumably  containing  the  best 
articles  the  magazine  had  published  since 
1922.  "The  bloc  is  not  splitting  and  is  not 
likely  to  vlit,"  the  text  repeated  in  1963; 
the  editorial  introduction  to  the  article  said 
that  Slno-Soviet  relations  had  been  'ana- 
lysed with  great  subtlety  and  insight  by 
Zbigniew  Bineidnskl," 

Naturally,  one  Kvesinskl  did  not  change 
over  into  another  within  one  day.  Thus,  the 
year  of  1963  was  transitional,  when  there 
existed  two  Brsezinskis.  the  old  and  the 
new.  The  new  one  contended  in  his  new 
"Foreign  Affairs"  article  of  April  1963  that 
the  spittt  had  occurred.  But  how  can  commu- 
nism split,  considering  Bizezinski's  "essence 
of  the  historical  phenomenon  of  Commu- 
nism'7  "The  failure  of  international  Com- 
munism to  prevent  the  schism  appears  to  be 
rooted  in  certain  generic  peculiarities  of 
Communism  itself." 

Curiously,  the  editor  of  "Foreign  Affairs" 
believed  that  Bmrninski  anaslyzed  Slno- 
Soviet  relations  "with  great  subtlety  and  in- 
sight" when  the  old  Bireainski  stated  that 
the  "bloc  is  not  splitting  and  is  not  likely  to 
split."  while  the  new  Brzezinski  stated  that, 
yes,  it  had  split. 

"But  what  if  a  Sino-Sovlet  split  does 
oociir,  contrary  to  the  old  Brzezinski 's 
subtle  and  insightful  analysis  and  according 
to  the  new  Bnezinski's  no  less  subtle  and  in- 
si^tful  analysis?"  an  Impertinent  skeptic 
might  have  asked  in  1963.  For  such  a  case, 
the  old  Brzezinski  drew  the  following  con- 
clusion :  "From  a  Western  point  of  view,  a 
prolonged  situation  of  formal  Sino-Soviet 
unity  with  some  degree  of  divergence  is  dis- 
tinctly preferable  to  an  open  rupture.  A 
throughgoing  split  would  bode  ill  for  the 
world." 

Thus  Brzezinski  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
running  counter  not  only  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  strategy  as  it  has  been  known  since 
the  dawn  of  history,  but  even  to  strategic 
animal  instinct  (since  even  animals  try  to 
divide  their  enemies).  How  did  he  manage  to 
do  this? 

What  is  similar  to  each  of  the  three  Brze- 
zinskis  is  the  choice  of  certain  pseudo-gener- 
alizations after  which  all  evidence  contra- 
dicting them,  all  of  his  previous  books  and 
articles,  aU  reality  and  all  conunon  sense  or 
logic  vanish  from  his  mind.  In  his  "Game 
Plan."  one  such  pseudo-generalization  is 
that  the  "spectre  of  China  has  long  been 
haunting  the  Russian  popular  conscious- 
ness." etc.  The  proof,  evidence,  basis?  Brae- 
zinski  has  only  one  relevant  paragraph: 

"It  is  revealing  to  note  that  this  fear  was 
apparent  as  early  as  the  turn  of  this  century 
in  the  most  popular  'futurological'  book  in 
Russia,  the  work  of  a  Russian  historian-phi- 
losopher. V.S.  Soloviev.  which  speculated  on 
the  likely  sUte  of  affairs  by  the  year  2000. 
In  his  "War  and  Christianity:  Prom  the 
Russian  Point  of  View,  Three  Conversa- 
Uons"  (1902),  Soloviev  predicted  that  the 
Japanese  would  assimilate  Western  values 
and  techniques,  that  they  would  eventually 
forge  an  alliance  with  the  Chinese,  and  that 
sometime  toward  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
century  China  and  Japan,  by  then  both 
highly  Industrialized,  would  jointly  sweep 
westward  across  all  of  Russia. 

"To  forstall  such  a  development,  the 
Soviet  leaders  ..." 


Vmdimir  Solovyov  (Soloviev)  was  not  a 
historian  (his  father  was),  but  a  minor  poet 
and'"theo8phe".  His  book  is  entitled  "Three 
Conversations  about  War,  Progress  and  the 
End  of  World  History,  with  a  Short  Narra- 
tive labout  the  Anti-Christ."  In  the  "narra- 
tive,'' the  emergence  of  the  anti-Christ,  the 
worn  ruler,  who  only  pretends  to  be  a  good 
Chrstlan,  is  preceded  by  a  short  (four-page) 
epis^e:  In  the  name  of  pan-Mongolism, 
Jap4n  conquers  China  and  with  the  help  of 
the  /Conquered  Chinese  occupies  Chirsten- 
dom  for  half  a  century,  whereupon  Chrls- 
ten(f)m  chases  the  "Mongols"  away,  after 
whi^h  the  anti-Christ  emerges,  and  the  rest 
of  the  narrative  (forty  pages)  describes  his 
struggles  against  true  Christians. 

If  Euch  notions  among  various  coteries  of 
the  Intelligentsia  have  any  historical  influ- 
ence at  all.  then  mention  can  be  made  of 
the  later  "Eurasian"  notion  (to  be  found, 
for  example,  in  the  emig^re-Soviet  novelist 
Aleksei  Tolstoy)  that  Russia  is  part  of  Asia, 
whidh  must  swoop  on  Europe  like  the 
nomluis  of  old  "to  pour  our  hot  blood  into 
Eur(ipe's  senile  body." 

But  once  Brzezinski  deduced  his  pseudo- 
generalization  from  a  four-page  episode  in 
an  ^bscure  narrative  in  an  obscure  book 
thabwas  read  by  the  esoteric  few  even  when 
it  was  published,  his  pseudo-generalization, 
postulating  Intrinsic  Sino-Russian  "animos- 
ities," became  for  him  equivalent  to  an  Aris- 
totelean  tenet  for  a  medieval  scholasticus  or 
a  symbol  of  faith  for  a  zealot. 

Sifiilarly.  in  his  demonstration  of  1961 
thati  a  Sino-Soviet  split  "would  bode  ill  for 
the  kvorld."  Brzezinski  was  guided  no  less 
rigiciy  by  another  set  of  pseudo-generaliza- 
tion4,  which  arose  in  his  mind  from  reading 
Soviet  propaganda  for  years  and  memoriz- 
ing its  vocabulary:  'split'  or  'schism'  (raskol), 
'Coi^munism,'  'revolutionary,'  'the  camp  of 
Socialism.'  etc.  According  to  this  set  of 
pseuilo-generalizations.  "Chinese  Commu- 
nisnf'  is  more  "revolutionary."  more  "radi- 
cal, "land  hence  more  "militant."  If  a  "split" 
occutred.  "Soviet  leadership"  would  '"expel" 
Chi^  from  the  "bl(x;."  On  its  own,  China 
woum  "develop  a  more  actively  militant 
line.f  "The  Western  reaction  would  neces- 
saruir  involve  a  more  militant  posture  also." 
pince  the  "Soviet  Leadership"  is  "Com- 
st."  too.  it  would  not  forsake  "Commu- 
rihina,"  in  a  "world  polarized  in  open 
lity  between  the  United  States  and 
and  would  side  with  "Communist 
Chiiia"  against  the  West. 

Thjus  Brzezinski  "demonstrated"  the  most 
anti-strategic  principle  in  the  history  of 
egy  or  In  animal  instinctive  behavior, 
^hat  a  united  enemy  is  better  than  a  di- 
one.  Already  in  the  1960s,  the  Soviet 
conomy  began  to  run  out  of  cheap 
It  manpower.  However,  If  there 
real])'  existed  a  united  "Communist  camp" 
and  the  Soviet  war-economy  were  thus  able 
to  u$e  dozens  or  hundreds  of  millions  of 
even,  cheaijer  Chinese  workers  and  soldiers, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  the  West 
couli  survive.  Fortunately,  for  the  West, 
Brzetinski's  wish  for  mainland  China  and 
Rusaa  to  constitute  a  united  "Commimist 
cam]  i"  has  never,  so  far.  been  realized. 

W)  ten  Brzezinski  was  told  in  1961  that 
"Ge<  rge  V.  Allen  suggested  that  the  admis- 
sion of  China  to  the  United  Nations  might 
be  h  Jlpful  to  the  United  States  In  her  rela- 
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"F  rst  of  all,  is  it  an  admission  as  a  new 
stat<  or  as  a  state  replacing  Formosa  as  the 
gove  -nment  of  China?  If  so,  will  the  govem- 
men  of  China  on  Formosa  be  expelled,  or 
will  it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  United 


with  the  Chinese,"  Brzezinski  retorted: 


Nations? 'Will  red  China  inherit  the  Security 
Council  aeat  of  the  present  Chinese  govern- 
ment? What  will  then  happen  to  Formosa?" 

Thus,  Jhe  Brzezinski  of  1961  was  worried 
that  the  Interests  of  the  "present  Chinese 
government"  would  suffer  if  "red  Chirui" 
were  admitted  to  the  United  Nations.  Little 
did  anyoae  know  that  the  Brzezinski  of  1978 
would  betray,  to  the  rulers  of  "red  China." 
that  sarnie  "Chinese  government"  and  that 
same  Formosa. 

So  mufh  for  the  treatment  of  mainland 
China  a*d  Formosa-Taiwan  by  the  Brze- 
zinski before  1963  and  his  opposite  after 
1978. 

Now.  tQe  Brzezinski  of  his  334-page  study 
Between  JTHoo  Ages:  America's  Role  in  the 
Technetrinic  Era,  which  he  published  In 
1970.  hai  nothing  to  do  either  with  the 
Brzezinski  of  1961  or  with  that  of  1986.  He 
composed  his  pseudo-generalizations  of  1970 
by  rehashing  the  well-known  tenet  of  text- 
book Marxism,  according  to  which  the  eco- 
nomic basis  or  productive  forces  (in  Brze- 
zinski, "lechnetronics,  that  is,  technology 
and  electronics")  determine  (Brzezinski  says 
"shape")  the  political  framework  and  the 
whole  current  era.  Hence  mankind  lives  be- 
tween t^o  ages:  the  "technetronic  era"  is 
coming  to  all  countries,  but  at  a  different 
pace. 

However,  the  established  framework  first 
resists  change  prompted  by  the  developing 
basis  (tedhnetronics).  But  finally  it  has  to 
yield,  and  this  is  how  the  (technetronic)  rev- 
olution occurs.  Brzezinski 's  description  of 
the  proc^  seems  to  have  been  lifted  bodily 
from  ona  of  those  textbooks  of  Marxism 
that  Sovipt  propaganda  now  produces,  leav- 
ing int&cst  some  old  Marxist  terms  (like 
"framework")  and  replacing  others  with 
'"today's  ^ientific  and  technological  terms" 
(like  "ovejrloaded"  and  "input")  to  spruce  up 
the  nineteenth-century  text: 

"For  a  time  the  established  framework  re- 
siliently  integrates  the  new  by  adapting  it  in 
a  more  f^iliar  shape.  But  at  some  point 
the  old  f ifamework  becomes  overloaded.  The 
new  inpiit  can  no  longer  be  redefined  into 
traditional  forms,  and  eventually  it  asserts 
itself  win  compelling  force." 

Thus,  the  "old  framework  of  international 
politics  .I  ■  is  clearly  no  longer  compatible 
with  reality." 

"Therejare  indications  that  the  1970s  wiU 
be  dominated  by  growing  awareness  that 
the  time  pas  come  for  a  common  effort  to 
shape  a  new  framework  for  international 
politics,  a  framework  that  can  serve  as  an 
effective  channel  for  joint  endeavors." 

In  particular:  "There  is  already  wide- 
spread agreement  about  the  desirabUity  of 
cutting  arms  budgets  and  developing  inter- 
national peace-keeping  forces." 

No  "eiablished  framework."  be  it  in 
Russia  oij  the  United  States,  can  resist  the 
(technetipnic)  new.  Indeed,  "it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  1970s  will  witness  the 
spread  tq  the  Soviet  Union  of  convulsions 
similar  ti>  those  that  Spain.  Yugoslavia, 
Mexico  and  Poland  began  to  undergo  in  the 
late  1960^."  In  all  countries,  the  "criteria  for 
measuring  status  and  influence"  like  "terri- 
torial exdansion"  or  "military  power"  are  on 
their  wayl  out  in  the  technetronic  era. 

"Gradually  these  are  giving  way  to  rivalry 
in  GNP  Qgures.  per-capita  income  and  con- 
smnptioni  data,  educational  opportunities, 
creative  and  scientific  attainments,  research 
and  development,  standards  of  health  and 
nutrition]  and  even  competitive  national 
Olympic  tcores,  to  say  nothing  of  the  space 
race  between  the  two  superpowers." 


Though  the  talks  named  SALT  had 
merely  started  in  1970.  Brzezinski  refuses,  in 
his  Between  Two  Ages,  to  consider  them  just 
a  "negotiation  between  two  rivals":  the 
"talks  signify  a  de  facto  beginning  of  a  joint 
commission  on  arms  and  strategy."  What 
Brzezinski  proposes  for  the  technetronic  era 
leaves  all  of  Kissingers  detentes  and  SALTs 
far  behind  as  rudimentary  forenumers  of 
Brzezlnski's  grand  "community  of  the  devel- 
oped nations."  Modestly,  Brzezinski  admits 
that  his  "'community"  Is  "less  ambitious 
than  the  goal  of  world  government."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  "more  attainable."'  At  the 
same  time,  his  "community  of  the  developed 
nations"  is  ""more  ambitious  than  the  con- 
cept of  an  Atlantic  community."  Indeed. 
Brzezinski  proposes  a  kind  of  super-NATO, 
in  which  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  will  ally  with  Russia,  not  oppose  it,  as 
they  did  in  NATO: 

"Though  cognizant  of  present  divisions 
between  communist  and  non-communist  na- 
tions, it  attempts  to  create  a  new  framework 
for  international  affairs  not  by  exploiting 
these  divisions  but  rather  by  striving  to  pre- 
serve and  create  openings  for  eventual  rec- 
onciliation." 

That  the  more  technetronically  developed 
United  States  will  join  his  super-NATO  Is 
obvious  from  Brzezlnski's  Marx-insplred 
tenet  that  technetronlcs  shapes  politics. 
Thus,  In  Brzezlnski's  final  hymn  to  his  tech- 
netronic era  on  the  last  page  of  his  book  we 
hear  that 

"the  gradual  shaping  of  a  community  of 
the  developed  nations  would  be  a  realistic 
expression  of  our  [American]  emerging 
global  consciousness;  concentration  on  dis- 
seminating scientific  and  technological 
knowledge  would  reflect  a  more  functional 
approach  to  man's  problems,  emphasizing 
ecology  rather  than  ideology;  both  the  fore- 
going would  help  to  encourage  the  spread  of 
a  more  personalized  rational  humanist 
world  outlook  that  would  gradually  replace 
the  institutionalized  religious.  Ideological 
and  intensely  national  perspectives  that 
have  dominated  modem  history." 

But  what  about  the  less  (as  yet)  techne- 
tronically developed  Russia? 

"The  Soviet  Union  may  come  to  partici- 
pate in  such  a  larger  framework  of  coopera- 
tion because  of  the  inherent  attraction  of 
the  West  for  the  Eastern  Europeans— whom 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  follow  lest  it 
lose  them  altogether— and  because  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  own  felt  need  for  increased 
collaboration  in  the  technological  and  scien- 
tific revolution." 

Indeed,  a  year  earlier,  in  1969,  Brzezinski 
had  published  an  article  that  made  clear 
that  the  regime  of  Russia  faced  the  "threat 
of  degeneration. "  Brzezinski  uses  the  word 
"degeneration "  much  like  Soviet  propagan- 
ada  uses  the  word  "decay"  (and  indeed  he 
refers  the  reader  to  a  study  entitled  Politi- 
cal Development  and  Political  Decay).  The 
"political  systems"  that  degenerated  earlier 
are  "Tzarist  Russia,  the  French  Third  Re- 
public, Chiang  Kai-shek's  Chlria,  and  Rako- 
sl's  Hungary."  All  these  "political  systems" 
perished.  "Indeed,  in  the  long  run.  perhaps 
the  ultimate  contribution  to  Soviet  political 
and  s(x:ial  development  that  the  CPSU 
[Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union!  can 
make  Is  to  adjust  gracefully  to  the  desirabil- 
ity, and  perhaps  inevitability,  of  Its  own 
gradual  withering  away." 

To  avert  degeneration  and  then  withering 
away,  those  in  power  in  Russia  have  to 
carry  out  a  "progressive  transformation" 
into  a  "more  pluralistic  and  institutional- 
ized political  system."  The  situation  strong- 


ly suggested  that  those  in  power  In  Russia, 
facing  degeneration  and  withering  away, 
would  join  Brzezlnski's  technetronic  super- 
NATO,  along  with  the  progressive  transfor- 
mation of  their  society  or  perhaps  as  part  of 
it. 

Predictably,  mainland  China  did  not 
figure  prominently  in  Between  Two  Ages, 
since  Brzezlnski's  super-NATO  was  a  com- 
munity of  (technetronically)  developed  na- 
tions. Mainland  China  was  not  one  of  them 
(perhaps  Formosa  was?)  and  hence  was  to 
remain  outside  it.  pending  its  technetronic 
development. 

BRZEZINSKI'S  PUBLICATIONS  AS  BUREAUCRATIC 
TOOLS 


While  from  the  cognitive  point  of  view 
Brzezlnski's  publications  are  wild  fantasies 
based  on  pseudo-generalizations.  In  terms  of 
his  career  they  are  highly  disciplined  exer- 
cises, maximizing  his  career  prospects  In  the 
current  academic-government  hierarchy,  in- 
fluenced by  the    "major  media."  ostensibly 
nonpartisan     but    essentially     Democratic 
rather  than  Republican.  A  myopic  simple- 
ton in  global  strategy,  national  security,  for- 
eign affairs.  Soviet  studies,  or  any  other 
such  field  of  knowledge,  Brzezinski  has  been 
a  shrewd  expert  in  the  field  of  his  rise  in 
this        academic-government        hierarchy. 
Absurd   in   his   "predictions"   of   what  will 
happen  In  Russia  or  China,  he  Is  astute  in 
his  sense  of  where  the  prevailing  academic- 
government    conformity    tends.    His    books 
and  articles  have  been  not  sources  of  knowl- 
edge of  any  value  to  the  United  States,  but 
only  effective  career  tools.  First,  he  changed 
beyond    recognition    with    each    prevailing 
conformity.  Second,  each  Brzezinski  had  in 
his  books  and  articles  a  proper  Left-Right 
mix  to  appeal  to  both  within  the  current 
prevailing  conformity.  In  other  words,  when 
the  conformity  gravitated  to  the  right  (as 
before  1963  and  after  1980)  Brzezinski  put 
into  his  Right  composition  enough  Left  ad- 
mixture to  appeal  to  the  conformity's  Left 
as  well;  and  when  the  conformity  swung  to 
the   left   (as   between    1963   and    1980)   he 
added  to  his  Left  formula  a  splash  of  Right 
to  appeal  to  the  Right,  too. 

His  conformlsm,  with  a  proper  dose  of  am- 
biguity, has  been  necessary  to  Brzezinski 
not  only  to  have  the  broadest  base  in  each 
prevailing  consensus,  but  also  to  keep  his 
options  open  In  case  of  Its  unpredictable 
shift  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  political 
spectrum. 

On  the  one  hand,  Brzezinski  was  from 
1973  to  1977  a  "mentor  in  foreign  affairs," 
and  from  1977  to  1981  the  national  security 
adviser  of  Jimmy  Carter,  under  whom  the 
GNP  percentage  of  the  U.S.  defense  budget 
reached  in  1979  an  all-time  low  since  the 
Soviet  threat  came  to  be  perceived  about 
forty  years  ago  (4.9  percent  of  the  GNP). 
Even  In  absolute  terms,  much  less  was  allo- 
cated for  defense  in  1979  ($69.5  billion  in 
1972  dollars)  than  in  1955  ($8.2  biUion  in 
1972  dollars).  If  Soviet  intelligence  had  real- 
ized how  vulnerable  the  U.S.  C3  (command, 
control,  and  communications)  were,  a  Soviet 
nuclear  surprise  attack  could  have  de- 
stroyed the  United  SUtes  in  1977  to  1981 
without  American  retaliation. 

It  is  under  Carter  that  "Soviet- American 
relations"  reached  an  unprecedented  peak 
of  "warmth"  when  Carter  and  Soviet  ruler 
Leonid  Brezhnev  kissed  before  television 
cameras,  at  Charter's  Initiative  and  as  an  un- 
foreseen diplomatic  protocol  extra  (Nixon 
had  merely  hugged  Brezhnev). 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was 
for  Brzezinski  a  bolt  of  reality  from  the 
(technetronic)  blue.  And  it  is  only  after  it 


that  the  U.S.  defense  budget  picked  up  (in 
1980)  to  5.2  percent  of  the  GNP  (compared 
with  11.2  in  I9S5  and  6.4  In  1984).  But  owing 
to  whom?  Even  In  June  1980,  Carter  op- 
posed, because  of  "excessive  military  fund- 
ing," the  budget  for  FY  1981,  as  it  was 
adopted  by  the  House-Senate  conferees. 
Though  for  his  "Annex  II"  to  Power  and 
Principle  Brzezinski  himself  selected  and 
paraphrased.  In  accordance  with  his  new 
conformity,  his  Weekly  Reports  to  Carter, 
not  a  single  one  of  them,  even  in  his  own  se- 
lection and  Interpretation,  expresses  Brze- 
zlnski's disagreement  with  any  of  Carter's 
defense  spending  cuts  (and  cancellation  of 
defense  programs  to  ensure  these  cuts)  or 
Brzezlnski's  agreement  with  the  Congress- 
supported  budget  for  FY  1988. 

On  the  other  hand,  despite  that  record, 
Brzezinski  has  managed,  after  1983,  to  con- 
vince many  on  the  pro-defense  Right  that 
he  has  always  been  a  staunch  defense  con- 
servative. Thus,  in  1984  The  WaU  Street 
Journal,  which  was  editorially  to  the  right 
of  President  Reagan  in  national  security, 
foreign  policy,  and  defense,  advised  Reagan 
editorially  to  "bring  back  Zbigniew  Brze- 
zinski as  national  security  adviser."  A  review 
of  Game  Plan  in  the  pro-defense  "neocon- 
servatlve"  ConMnentary  magazine  stated  in 
one  of  Its  concluding  paragraphs  that  Game 
Plan  is  an  "Instructive  work. " 

"If  nothing  else,  by  tackling  a  project  of 
this  scope,  and  by  having  the  courage  to 
make  unpopular  observations  and  (for  some 
at  least)  extremely  disturbing  proposals. 
Brzezinski  has  suggested  how  we  should  go 
about  thinking  through  what  is,  after  all. 
the  enduring  strategic  problem  of  our  time. 
Most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  tough- 
minded  common  sense  that  he  brings  to 
bear  on  the  strategic  competition." 

Morton  Kondracke's  review  of  Game  Plan 
in  the  pro-defense  "neoconservatlve"  Na- 
tional Interest  recommended  Brzezinski  as 
national  security  adviser  for  the  next  presi- 
dent provided  the  latter  is  good  enough  to 
believe  In  Brzezlnski's  "prevailing"  accord- 
ing to  his  "game  plan": 

"Brzezinski's  proposed  strategy  deserves 
the  widest  possible  attention  and  debate 
from  theoreticians  and  practitioners  of  all 
ideological  persuasions  as  we  head  toward 
1988.  If  we  can  find  another  president  who 
believes  In  prevailing,  we  could  do  worse- 
much  worse— than  give  Brzezinski  another 
chance  to  change  policy  as  well  as  think 
about  it." 

Adroitly  ambiguous,  to  cater  to  both  Left 
and  Right,  Brzezinski  has,  ever  since  his 
doctorate  in  1953,  been  changing  mercuriai- 
ly  with  each  successive  prevailing  conformi- 
ty. 

Before  John  F.  Kennedy's  American  Uni- 
versity speech  of  June  10,  1963.  there  had 
lingered  a  bipartisan  consensus,  according 
to  which  communism  is  expansionist,  ag- 
gressive, and  Intent  on  world  conquest.  On 
January  14,  1963,  Kennedy  still  declared:  "I 
foresee  no  spectacular  reversal  in  Commu- 
nist methods  and  goals."  Brzezinski.  or  at 
least  one  of  the  two  concurrent  Brzezinskis. 
conformed  longer  than  many.  Few  insisted 
up  to  1963  inclusive  as  stubbornly  as  he  did 
that  communism  did  not  split  and.  if  it  did, 
its  threat  would  be  all  the  greater. 

On  June  10,  1963,  Kennedy  brushed  away 
what  he  had  been  asserting  before,  during, 
and  after  his  election  in  1960:  He  declared 
that  Russia  and  the  United  SUtes  "are  both 
caught  up  in  a  vicious  and  dangerous  cycle 
In  which  suspicion  on  one  side  breeds  suspi- 
cion on  the  other  .  .  ."  Both  countries  "have 
a  mutuaUy  deep  [!1  interest  in  a  just  [!]  and 
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genuine  t!]  peace  and  in  halting  the  amu 
race."  That  is.  the  regime  of  Russia  Is  no 
more  aggrenive  than  the  United  States  is.  A 
new  conformity  set  in.  and  in  1964  there 
duly  appeared  BiminaU's  461 -page  volume 
(with  Samuel  P.  Huntington)  entitled  Politi- 
cal Potoer:  USA- USSR  and  explaining  how 
wrong  the  "black-and-white"  image  of 
Russia  and  the  United  States  had  been: 

"Slavery  and  freedom;  dictatorship  and 
democracy;  communism  and  capitalism:  col- 
lectivism and  individualism:  the  totalitarian 
state  and  the  constitutional  one:  how  easy 
and  anvopriate  it  is  to  pin  one  label  on  the 
United  States  and  its  opposite  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  human  mind  craves  simple  dis- 
tinctions. .  .  ." 

The  authors  proceed  to  explain  that  "the 
Russian"  and  "the  American"  simply  re- 
verse the  same  "black-and-white"  image: 

"For  the  Russian  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
leading  sodalist  state,  the  spearhead  of  the 
worldwide  communist  revolution.  The 
United  States,  as  the  strongest  of  the  capi- 
talist powers,  is  the  center  of  'reactionary 
imperialism.'  The  American  puts  different 
words  on  the  same  differences  and  reverses 
the  value  assigned  to  them." 

If  Bnezinski  had  not  known  that  77te  Per- 
manent Purve:  Politict  in  Soviet  Totalitari- 
anim  had  been  published  by  none  other 
than  BraeEinski  in  1956  on  the  basis  of  his 
251 -page  doctorate  of  1953  under  a  similar 
title,  he  would  have  attacked  that  book  and 
that  doctorate  as  the  worse  case  of  "black- 
and-white"  imagery. 

As  the  conformity  that  Kennedy  officially 
proclaimed  in  1963  grew  and  shifted  further 
to  the  left.  Brzezinski's  Political  Power 
USAA7SSR  (which  went  into  a  new  edition 
almost  every  year  up  to  1978.  led  to  his 
starry-eyed  America's  Role  in  Technetronic 
Era  of  1970,  corresponding  to  the  prevailing 
conformity  of  1978)  The  conformity  held  up 
unto  1976,  by  which  time  Brzezinski  had 
made  a  new  rujor  contribution  to  his  tech- 
netronics  of  1970.  The  United  SUtes  must 
extend  its  historical  sociopolitical  experi- 
ence onto  the  world: 

"The  basic  message  of  the  American  expe- 
rience was  the  primacy  of  liberty.  But  inher- 
ent in  that  was  also  the  centrality  of  plural- 
ism. Personal  liberty  was  best  assured  by  a 
society  that  was  pluralistic." 

Just  as  an  American  citizen  cooperates 
with  all  kinds  of  American  citizens,  no 
matter  how  obnoxious  their  political  views 
may  seem  to  him,  so,  too,  the  United  States 
must  cooperate  with  all  '150-odd  sovereign 
nation-sUtes."  True,  the  United  States  can 
cooperate  with  only  the  rulers  of  Russia, 
not  its  100-odd  nations  to  whom  personal 
liberty  and  hence  pluralism  have  been 
denied  by  the  rulers.  But  Brzezinski  ignores 
whatever  interferes  with  his  current  set  of 
pseudo-generalizations: 

"On  the  global  scale,  pluralism  means  di- 
versity and  not  a  march  toward  a  homoge- 
neous world  based  on  a  single  ideological 
model.  That  message  remains  valid  and  has 
become  expecially  valid  because  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  150-odd  sovereign  nation- 
states.  Moreover,  tied  to  more  specific  pro- 
posals for  global  cooperation,  it  could  serve 
as  the  point  of  departure  for  a  relevant  con- 
cept of  a  new  and  more  diversified  interna- 
tional system." 

Inversely,  the  failure  of  the  Nixon  and 
Ford  administrations  to  implement  Brze- 
zinski's principle  of  global  cooperation  with 
all  nation-states  leads  to  "an  isolated  Amer- 
ica in  a  hostile  world."  Yet,  at  the  end  of 
the  article  we  read: 

"Nothing  could  be  more  destructive  than 
for  the  United  SUtes  to  position  itself  as 


the  ultimate  shield  of  the  remnants  of 
white  supremacy  in  Africa  at  a  time  when 
racial  equality  is  coming  to  be  accepted  as 
an  iQiparative  norm." 

Sok  the  United  SUtes  can  cooperate  with, 
say,  ,the  100-odd  nations  of  Russia  through 
iU  rjilers,  but  in  South  Africa  there  is  not 
evenj  any  govenunent  to  cooperate  with, 
only  the  "remanants  of  white  supremacy." 
and  "nothing  could  be  more  destructive" 
than;  to  cooperate  with  them. 

Hoiwever,  Brzezinski  could  not  fully  realize 
undor  Carter  his  Left  technetronic  Utopia, 
enriched  with  his  Left  Utopia  of  global  pura- 
lity  and  global  cooperation  (or  global  "coop- 
erative activitism").  The  prevailing  con- 
formity began  to  shift  to  the  right  just 
when  Brzezinski's  article  went  off  the  press, 
in  thp  summer  of  1976.  One  of  the  signs  was 
the  CIA's  scandalous  retroactive  doubling  of 
the  *Soviet  share  of  military  spending  in 
the  Soviet  GNP."  Still,  the  period  between 
1976  and  1983  was  transitional  (just  as  was 
the  iteriod  between  1962  and  1964)  when  the 
old  apd  new  Brzezinskis  coexisted.  In  1977, 
as  ngtional  security  adviser,  the  old  Brze- 
zinski was  still  talking  his  technetronics  to 
Tima  magazine:  "The  old  order,  based  large- 
ly o»  military  power  and  nationalism,  is 
giving  way  to  'a  technetronic  age'  in  which 
there  will  be  increasing  emphasis  on  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  justice."  Poor 
President  Carter!  "In  this  emerging  world, 
acconding  to  Brzezinski,  'military  power  by 
itself  wUl  no  longer  dicUte  the  ability  of  a 
nation  to  influence  political,  social  and  cul- 
tural developments.'" 

In  August  1980  Brzezinski  still  expected 
the  rfilers  of  Russia  to  discontinue  their  in- 
vasioti  of  Afghanistan,  and  "if  the  Soviet 
Unio»  is  prepared  to  accept  decent  and  con- 
structive arrangements  for  the  resolution  of 
the  Aif  ghanistan  problem,  including  perhaps 
even  tome  transitional  arrangements  there, 
then  |t  will  be  easier  to  re-establish  the  kind 
of  m<^ement  toward  a  more  genuine  and  re- 
ciproeal  detente  that  we  have  been  attempt- 
ing td  promote." 

Bui  even  if  the  Soviet  invasion  continued, 
the  "  leed  to  promote  arms-control  arrange- 
ment ;"  would  remain: 

"In  some  respects  the  need  is  greater 
when  UJS.-Soviet  relations  are  worse  rather 
than  letter.  We  thus  would  hope  to  be  able 
to  miive  on  SALT  II  and  to  move  toward 
SALT}  III.  We  would  expect  to  initiate  nego- 
tiati<^  on  theater-nuclear  forces  in  connec- 
tion ♦ith  SALT  III.  We  would  hope  to  pro- 
ceed With  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions.!' 

Between  1983  and  1986  the  prospects  for 
"a  mdre  genuine  and  reciprocal  detente"  or 
"arm^-control  agreements"  were  next  to  nil, 
and  i^  his  Game  Plan  (whose  set  of  pseudo- 
generjUizations  is  derived  from  Karl  Hau- 
shofef's  Geopolitik)  Brzezinski  wants  the 
Right  to  see  him  as  a  defense  conservative 
right  of  Reagan,  since  Brzezinski  may  well 
expect  that  the  next  president  will  be  de- 
fense conservative  X  to  the  right  of  Reagan. 
At  the  same  time,  Brzezinski  wants  the  Left 
to  se^  him  as  a  foreign  policy  liberal,  as  far 
Edward  Kennedy,  since  Brzezinski 
to  maximize  his  career  prospects  in 
iermedy  or  his  equivalent  becomes  the 
resident.  The  text  is  written  so  that 
and  Kennedy  could  applaud  and 
cheeri  reading  every  paragraph,  if  not  every 
senteice.  Let  us  open  a  random  page— and 
begin  treading  from  the  top  of  the  page. 

Brz*zinski  discusses  Nicaragua.  It  should 
be  obfious  to  any  observer  in  1986  that  the 
major  media"  (e.g..  The  New  York 
which  profess  themselves  to  be  in- 
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dependert  but  are  actually  liberal-Demo- 
crat, anq  the  Congress,  which  leaned  the 
same  waj  even  before  the  Senate  ceased  to 
be  Republican,  have  been  preventing  the 
U.S.  president  for  six  years  from  rendering 
any  effective  aid  to  any  forces  trying  to 
overthroff  the  nascent  totalitarian  regime 
of  Nicaragua  while  it  has  not  yet  tightened 
its  stranglehold  on  the  country.  Nor  has  the 
U.S.  president  himself  always  been  suffi- 
ciently reeolute.  If  the  pro-Soviet  regime  of 
Nicaragua  is  a  strategic  problem  (and  Brze- 
zinski adkiU  in  1986  that  it  is),  then  this 
problem  bas  been  resting  not  so  much  with 
Nicaragua  as  with  the  United  States. 

Predictably,  Brzezinsld  delivers  something 
far  removed  from  the  reality  of  the  case, 
but  intended  to  please  both  X  and  Kennedy: 

"It  is  particularly  important  not  to  let 
Central  Ahiertca  become  a  contested  zone  in 
the  U.S.-fe>viet  rivalry.  That  would  repre- 
sent a  defeat  for  the  United  SUtes  irrespec- 
tive of  the  outcome,  for  it  would  signify  the 
intrusion  of  Soviet  power  through  Cuba 
onto  the 'mainland  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  United  SUtes  must  exert  every 
effort— inkuding  the  use  of  force  if  neces- 
sary—to Obtain  an  outcome  in  Nicaragua 

X  can  Be  applauding  and  cheering  up  to 
this  point^  Brzezinski  no  doubt  means  that 
adequate  [lid  should  at  last  be  given  to  the 
18,000  Nicaraguan  guerrillas  or  even  that 
U.S.  troof>s  should  be  sent  in  to  support 
them.  BuC  the  sequel  is: 

".  .  .  al^ng  the  lines  of  the  one  recom- 
mended eirlier  [by  Brzezinski]  for  Afghani- 
stan: external  neutralization  and  internal 
self-deten^ination  [but  how  to  carry  out 
this  recommendation?].  The  United  SUtes 
should  be  I  prepared  to  accept  even  a  radical 
leftist  regime  in  Nicaragua,  if  that  should  be 
the  freely]  expressed  will  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people,  pnovided  that  secure  arrangements 
are  established  to  assure  the  regime's  exter- 
nal neutrsflity." 

Now  Kennedy  can  well  applaud  and  cheer. 
No  doubt  Brzezinski  means  the  "Sandinis- 
tas" by  a  "radical  leftist  regime  in  Nicara- 
gua." Its '(revolutionary)  esUblishment  is 
the  "freelf  expressed  [revolutionary]  will  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people."  or  at  least  who  can 
prove  otherwise? 

Then  both  X  and  Kennedy  can  applaud 
and  cheer]  since  the  text  is  sufficiently  am- 
biguous:   I 

"But  thi  United  SUtes  should  be  equally 
prepared  0o  apply  force  at  any  early  sign  of 
Soviet  or  Cuban  military  involvement  in  the 
suppression  of  opposition  to  the  current 
Nicaraguah  regime.  The  longer  this  issue 
festers,  tile  more  likely  the  prospect  be- 
comes of  aj  fourth  central  strategic  front  [in 
addition  t<»  the  three  such  fronts  in  Eurasia] 
emerging  ^lose  to  home." 

"You  see?"  X  can  exclaim.  "Let's  apply 
force.  Suaely  there  has  been  Soviet  and 
Cuban  military  involvement  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  opDosition:  Soviet-bloc  weapons  arm 
the  currait  Nicaraguan  regime's  armed 
forces.  Sokriet-bloc  "advisers"  train  them, 
and  Soviet-bloc  secret  police  create  the  re- 
gime's secBet  police  and  cooperate  with  their 
spawn  to  [suppress  opposition."  "Oh.  no, " 
Kennedy  oan  reply.  "Brzezinski  can't  mean 
that.  Thia  kind  of  involvement  has  been 
going  on  ft>r  years,  perhaps  ever  since  1979, 
when  Brzezinski  was  Carter's  national  secu- 
rity adviser.  What  Brzezinski  must  mean  in 
1986  is  the  involvement  of  Soviet  or  Cuban 
tuiiformed,  regular  troops  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  opbosition.  and  the  Sandinistas  will 
hardly  eve  •  need  that." 
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Brzezinski  does  not  communicate  with  a 
reader  interested  in  global  strategy  or  for- 
eign policy.  His  text  is  actually  an  intricate 
verbal  "acrobatic  dance,"  sufficiently  far  re- 
moved from  any  specifics  of  reality  and  con- 
sisting of  abstract  ambiguous  bows  and  enig- 
matic curtsies  to  different  Left  and  Right 
(or  Right  and  Left)  conformities  of  the  day. 

However,  looking  in  1986  at  tiimself  since 
1953,  Brzezinski  sees  himself  not  as  many 
different  Brzezinskis  conforming  to  many 
different  conformities,  but  as  a  remarkably 
consistent,  fiercely  independent,  and  un- 
swervingly truthful  thinker-intellectual, 
who  always  said  bluntly  and  did  bravely 
what  he  says  in  1986,  pitted  though  he  has 
always  been  against  enormous  odds  of  igno- 
rance, ineptness.  and  naivete. 

For  example,  in  1986  we  leam  from  Brze- 
zinski that  he  always  had  that  ingredient  of 
a  defense  conservative's  toughness  that  he 
wishes  to  see  in  himself  in  1986  in  order  to 
appeal  to  a  future  possible  FYesident  X. 
Thus,  we  leam  that  owing  no  doubt  to  his 
national  security  adviser.  Carter  "reversed 
the  decline  in  defense  spending  under  the 
Republican  Administrations  (3-4  percent 
per  year  in  real  terms)."  This  is  rather  the 
opposite  of  what  the  above-quoted  official 
U.S.  statistics  say,  but  this  is  what  today's 
Brzezinski  would  like  to  have  been  in  1977- 
1981.  In  general:  "Contrary  to  what  his  crit- 
ics asserted.  Carter  was  tough,  cool  and  de- 
termined." In  today's  Brzezinski's  imagina- 
tion. Carter  was  like  Reagan— as  defense 
conservatives  want  to  see  him.  not  as  he  has 
actually  been.  But  tough  as  Carter  was.  his 
national  security  adviser  was  even  tougher. 

It  is  Carter-Brzezinsld  who  pioneered  in 
1978  "strategric  defensive  forces"  whUe 
Reagan  launched  the  project  (SDI)  "with- 
out adequate  preparation  and  formulated 
[it]  in  vague  and  even  Utopian  terms,"  so 
that  it  "invited  criticism."  The  tough  Carter 
and  even  tougher  Brzezinski  launched  all 
those  defense  projects  that  Reagan  has 
been  merely  botching. 

BRZEZINSKI'S  "GEOPOLITICAL"  PSEUSO- 
GERERALIZATIONS  OP  1986 

Pioneered  by  the  German  geographer  and 
Darwinist  Friedrich  Ratzel  and  developed 
by  the  former  German  General  Staff  officer 
Karl  Haushofer  between  the  two  world 
wars.  Geopolitik  postulates  that  just  as  in 
the  case  of  species  in  the  Darwinian  animal 
kingdom,  the  life  and  strike  for  life  of  na- 
tions are  determined  by  each  nation's  geo- 
graphic life  habiUt:  Lebensraum.  In  thin- 
nish  American  pamphlets  about  Geopolitik 
of  the  1970s  the  authors  sounded  apologetic 
about  the  fact  that  Haushofer  was  the 
teacher  of  Adolf  Hitler. 

Actually,  Haushofer  was  ambivalent.  Both 
Haushofer  and  Hitler  believed  that  those 
who  possess  the  "world's  heartland"  (the 
continent  of  Europe  and  Asia— EJurasia)  pos- 
sess the  world.  But  Haushofer  concluded 
therefrom  that  Russia  and  Germany  should 
be  allied  against  the  "Anglo-Saxons."  Hau- 
shofer hailed  the  German-Soviet  pact  of 
1939  as  a  great  achievement  of  Geoi>olitik. 
Today  all  pro-Soviet  or  anti-defense  Ger- 
mans could  preach  Haushofer. 

In  his  Game  Plan  Brzezinski  retells  Geo- 
politik without  acluiowledging  a  single 
source:  The  impression  is  that  the  literature 
in  the  field  does  not  exist,  that  all  that 
Brzezinski  says  was  not  told  and  retold 
many  times  long  ago,  and  that  he.  Brze- 
zinski, is  the  founder  of  Geopolitik. 

Having  chosen  Haushofer's  Geopolitik  to 
borrow  from  for  his  present  reincarnation, 
Brzezinski  has  chosen  a  doctrine  that  is  as 
far  to  the  right  as  th%$Si0ftion  that  Hitler 


had  to  invade  Russia  and  as  far  to  the  left 
as  the  conviction  that  Russia  is  determined 
to  dominate  the  world.  Having  originated  in 
Germany  long  before  World  War  I,  Geopoli- 
tik could  hardly  be  expected  to  consider 
concepts  like  ""toUlitarianism"  or  ""democra- 
cy." So  Brzezinski  practically  ignores  them, 
too,  in  1986.  In  Geopolitik,  empires  struggle 
for  Lebensraum.  the  habitat  that  each 
empire-organism  needs  for  life.  So  in  Brze- 
zinski, it  is  the  "'Great  Russian  empire"  vs. 
the  "American  empire." 

In  Geopolitik.  no  nation  can  be  blamed  for 
anything.  Nor  is  any  nation  differentiated 
into  rulers  and  ruled.  There  is  just— "Rus- 
sian society."  So  Brzezinski  refers  to  the 
""territorial  imperative  of  its  instinct  for  sur- 
vival." In  Geopolitik.  "Russian  society"  is 
right  from  its  geoblological  point  of  view. 
We  leam  that  "Russia  is  subject  to  a  pecu- 
liar isolation,  or  even  encirclement.  Despite 
the  country's  enormous  continental  size— It 
is  by  far  the  biggest  sUte  in  the  world— it  is 
in  effect  landlocked.  It  does  not  have  a  truly 
open  access  to  the  world." 

That  was  true,  in  a  sense,  when  Haushofer 
described  Russia  before  World  War  II.  But 
owing  to  the  islands  annexed  from  Japan 
after  World  War  II.  Russia  has  coastal 
access  to  the  Pacific  about  twice  as  long  as 
the  Pacific  coastline  of  Japan,  a  great  mari- 
time power.  Besides,  with  today's  air  traffic, 
space  vehicles  and  Soviet  Submarines 
moving  under  the  Arctic  ice  cap.  the  con- 
cept of  landlocking  as  it  existed  in  1919 
hardly  applies  in  1986.  But  since  Russia  was 
landlocked  in  the  times  of  Haushofer,  it  is 
"landlocked"  for  Brzezinski  in  1986. 

Obviously,  Brzezinski  took  the  notion  of 
the  Soviet  rulers'  fear  of  ""encirclement" 
from  Stalin's  complaints  in  the  1930s  about 
"capitalist  encirclement."  But  while  Russia 
even  today  is  more  landlocked  than  the 
United  SUtes,  does  this  mean  that  it  is 
more  ""encircled,"  and  that  the  Soviet  rulers 
fear  this  '"encirclement"?  By  being  land- 
locked. Moscow  or  even  Leningrad  is  re- 
moved far  from  U.S.  oceanic  submarines, 
while  Soviet  oceanic  nuclear-armed  subma- 
rines can  literally  reach  New  York  or  Los 
Angeles  owing  to  American  oceanic  open- 
ness. The  closer  a  submarine  is  to  a  target 
the  shorter  the  time  of  its  missile's  flight 
and  the  more  difficult  the  defense  against 
it.  Contrary  to  Brzezinski's  Geopolitik,  it  is 
the  United  SUtes.  not  Russia,  that  should 
fear  ""encirclement,"  which  is  a  perceptible 
reality,  smd  not  just  a  fear.  Soviet  subma- 
rines do  operate  off  the  Western  and  East- 
em  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  a  Soviet  general  naval  op- 
erating area. 

The  pre-1963  prevailing  consensus  was 
that  the  rulers  of  Russia  are  after  world 
conquest.  Are  they,  according  to  Brzezinski 
of  1986?  He  considers  the  question  ""mean- 
ingless" and  a  ""misleading  cliche."  We  leam 
instead  that  "Soviet  strategy"  is  "to  prevent 
the  political  and  military  encirclement  of 
the  Soviet  Union  by  the  United  SUtes  and 
its  allies."  Stalin  would  have  certainly  been 
happy  to  hear  that  before  World  War  II. 
But  what  U.S.  allies  can  encircle  Russia 
today?  Finland?  The  Baltic  countries? 
Poland?  Czechoslovakia?  Hungary?  Roma- 
nia? Bulgaria?  Turkey?  Iran?  Afghanistan? 
Pakistan?  India?  Japan?  The  only  threat 
(potential)  is  totalitarian  China.  But  surely 
one  countrry  does  not  make  a  circle.  And 
surely  Soviet  submarine-based  missiles 
threaten  New  York  far  more  than  Chinese 
troops  threaten  Moscow.  Yet  Brzezinski 
concludes: 

"To  foreclose  the  possibility  of  such  an 
encirclement,  the  Soviets  must  sever  the 


connection  with  America  at  each  end  of  the 
Etirasian  continent.  And  that,  in  tum. 
would  tip  the  global  balance  in  Russia's 
favor." 

So,  Russia  wants  just  to  prevent  the  "en- 
circlement," but  if  it  succeeds,  it  will  tip  the 
global  balance— unwittingly,  so  to  speak. 
The  "Great  Russian  empire"  and  the 
'"American  empire"  merely  defend  them- 
selves against  each  other. 

The  words  ""empire"  and  "imperial"  ap- 
plied to  both  Russia  and  the  United  SUtes 
occur  all  over  the  book.  Thus,  we  read  in 
the  subsection  ""An  Imperial  Contest"  of  the 
chapter  ""The  Imperial  Collision": 

""The  American-Soviet  contest  is  not  only 
between  two  nations.  It  is  between  two  em- 
pires. Both  nations  had  acquired  imperial 
attributes  even  before  their  post- World  War 
II  collision,  but  that  collision  has  height- 
ened the  strategic  importance  of  their  re- 
spective imperial  assets  and  has  intensified 
their  imperial  growth." 

While  the  Right  may  welcome  Brzezins- 
ki's reliance  on  Geopolitik  (which  has  the 
repuution  of  an  extreme  right-wing 
German  military  doctrine),  the  Left  will 
hail  his  treatment  of  the  United  SUtes  as 
just  an  ""American  empire,"  expansionist 
and  aggressive  like  the  "'Great  Russian 
empire." 

"Initially,  American  expansionism  bore 
some  striking  resemblances  to  the  Russian 
experience.  This  was  esc>ecially  true  of  the 
American  conquest  during  the  nineteenth 
century  of  territories  once  held  by  Mexico. 
Otherwise,  American  expansionism,  espe- 
cially during  the  phase  of  "Manifest  Desti- 
ny' at  the  tum  of  this  century,  tended  to  re- 
flect the  oceanic  character  of  American 
power.  American  naval  might  expanded  U.S. 
political  domination  into  Cuba  and  the  Car- 
ibbean, into  Central  America,  and  beyond 
Hawaii  almost  to  the  coast  of  Asia  through 
the  acquisition  by  war  of  the  Philippine  is- 
lands. This  overt  imperialism  .  .  . 

The  American  imperial  system  emerged 
full-blown  only  after  World  War  H.  It  was 
also  largely  an  accidental  empire." 

Even  more  boldly  Brzezinski  asserts  that 
the  "U.S. -dominated  imperial  system"  is 
""formalized  through  treaty  arrangements— 
which  in  effect  acknowledge  the  sUtus  of 
Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  South  Korea 
as  American  protectorates  .  .  .."  Is  Western 
Europe  or  Japan  or  South  Korea  an  ""Ameri- 
can protectorate,"  that  is.  an  empire's  de- 
pendency, a  colony?  What  is  an  empire? 
Brzezinski  explains:  "I  use  the  term  'empire' 
as  morally  neutral  to  describe  a  hierarchical 
system  of  political  relationships,  radiating 
from  a  center."  So  the  "American  empire" 
and  the  "Great  Russian  empire"  are  both 
"hierarchical  systems,"  with  "protectorates" 
at  the  lower  levels  of  the  hierarchy  and 
Washington  or  Moscow  at  its  top  or  its 
center,  from  which  political  relationships  of 
the  hierarchical  system  radiate. 

"The  parallels  l>etween  U.S.  preponder- 
ance over  Central  America  and  Soviet  domi- 
nation over  Eastem  Europe  are  striking." 
True,  there  are  differences.  "The  United 
SUtes  .  .  .  has  come  to  accommodate  itself 
to  a  Mexico  that  is  .  .  .  cautiously  [?]  criti- 
cal of  the  United  SUtes  in  external  affairs." 
The  word  ""cautiously"  is  put  in,  contrary  to 
all  factual  evidence,  to  bring  the  analogy  of 
Central  America  closer  to  Eastem  E^u-ope. 

"Despite  the  differences  between  U.S.  and 
Soviet  predominance,  the  relations  in  each 
region  remain  essentially  imperial.  Since 
World  War  II.  the  United  SUtes  has  felt 
that  its  national  and  regional  security  justi- 
fied intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
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OuatonaU  In  1954.  Cuba  in  1961.  the  Do- 
minican Republic  in  1965.  Grenada  in  1983, 
and  Nicaragua  today." 

Thus,  even  the  American  establishment  of 
an  independent  Grenada  in  1983  is  "imperi- 
al." But  the  imperial  American-Russian  par- 
allels are  especially  numerous,  according  to 
Bnesinski.  in  the  case  of  Mexico  and 
Poland: 

"The  parallels  between  American-Mexican 
and  Russian-Polish  relations  are  many.  In 
both  cases,  the  weaker  partner  today  was 
once  a  very  major  power.  In  some  respects 
dwarfing  its  now-giant  neighbor.  Those 
neighbors  expanded  by  gobbling  up  territo- 
ries that  were  Mexican  or  Polish,  respective- 
ly, and  they  did  so  by  guile  and  force  of 
arms." 

After  going  on  for  twelve  lines  in  tliis  vein. 
Bnezinski  notes:  "Vivid  memories  of  inflict- 
ed injustice  and  national  humiliation  inten- 
sify these  Mexican  and  Polish  attitudes." 

A  school  textbook  of  history,  used  in  any 
country  impartial  to  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  could  show  Brzezinski  that  the  only 
major  change  in  the  American-Mexican 
boundary  of  1848  occurred  in  1853  when  the 
Mesilla  valley  was  sold  by  Mexico  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

As  for  Poland,  the  Soviet  rulers  can  take  a 
secret  decision  to  occupy  it  tomorrvw  and 
deport  or  kill  every  Pole.  If  they  do  not  do 
it.  this  is  a  matter  of  their  global  strategy. 
and  not  of  any  social,  legal,  and  political 
checks  and  balances. 

However,  let  us  recall  again  that  Brzezin- 
ski's  current  set  of  pseudo-generalizations 
always  completely  ousts  reality  from  his 
mind.  In  terms  of  Haushofer's  Geopolitik, 
the  "Great  Russian  empire's  expansion  at 
Poland's  expense"  must  be  analogous  to  the 
"American  empire's  expansion  at  Mexico's 
expense."  and  therefore,  this  is  how  Brze- 
zinski sees  it. 

In  1977.  Time  magazine  noted:  "Sounding 
like  Carter.  Brzezinsld  thus  sprinkles  his 
speech  with  such  words  as  goodness,  morali- 
ty and  virtue."  In  1978,  Braezinski  spoke  of 
five  "priorities."  and  said:  "The  first  [priori- 
ty] is  to  infuse  American  foreign  policy 
again  with  a  certain  measure  of  moral  con- 
tent." Now,  Haushofer's  Geopolitik  and 
Brzezinski's  rehash  of  it  are  amoral.  To 
repeat  the  worn-out  phrase  of  Nietzsche, 
who  had  influenced  Geopolitik,  the  latter  is 
"beyond  good  and  evil":  It  is  "biological"  or 
"Darwinian."  The  Great  Russian  empire 
has  been  taking  Lebensraum  from  Poland, 
and  the  American  empire  from  Mexico.  The 
Poles  hate  the  Great  Russian  empire  for  the 
same  reason  the  Mexicans  hate  the  Ameri- 
can empire.  The  Great  Russian  empire's  vic- 
tory over  the  American  empire  will  be  un- 
pleasant for  those  who  happen  to  live  in  the 
American  habitat  (and  for  the  Poles)  as  it 
will  be  pleasant  for  the  Great  Russians  (and 
for  the  Mexicans). 

DETENSE  OF  THE  "AMERICAlt  EMPIRE"  UlfOER 
BRZEZIM SKI'S  GEOPOLITIK 

Having  exchanged  the  word  "German"  in 
Haushofer's  Geopolitik  for  "American." 
Brzezinski  duly  repeats  Haushofer's  postu- 
late that  the  "American-Soviet^contest  has 
a  central  priority:  Eurasia.  This  landmass  is 
the  contest's  geostrategic  focus  and  its  geo- 
political prize."  What  about  Central  Amer- 
ica or  Africa?  In  his  time  Haushofer  could 
not  see  Russia's  strategic  takeover  of  Cen- 
tral America  or  Africa.  Hence  Brzezinski  did 
not  see  it  in  1986  either.  Contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence like  Cuba  or  Nicaragua,  he  writes: 

"Prudence  and  thousands  of  mUes  of 
ocean  compel  the  Kremlin  to  regard  the 
Central  American  conflict  as  peripheral  and 


glob 


etc, 
to 


diversionary.  Its  stakes  are  dwarfed  in  geo- 
political significance  by  those  of  any  one  of 
Eurftsia's  three  central  strategic  fronts  .  . 

Tlese  "there  central  strategic  fronts"  are: 
(1)  Poland  and  then  Germany  and  then 
Italy,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  struck 
front  Germany:  (2)  South  Korea  and  then 
Japan  struck  from  South  Korea,  and  the 
Philippines  struck  from  Vietnam:  and  Af- 
ghanistan and  then  Iran  and  Pakistan 
struck  from  Afghanistan.  The  countries 
whiQh  are  "both  intrinsically  important  and 
in  sdme  sense  'up  for  grabs'  "  are  called  "key 
Uncftpin  states." 

Needless  to  say.  these  "fronts"  and 
"states"  are  arbitrary  inventions,  based  on 
Brz^zinskl's  new  geopolitical  pseudo-gener- 
itions.  He  seems  never  to  have  seen  a 
Department  of  Defense  map  of  Soviet 
deployments,  operating  areas,  and 
.  From  such  maps  it  follows  that 
the  Soviet  rulers  have  decided  on  a 
war.  simultaneously  with  frontal 
;ts  into  Scandinavia,  all  across  Europe 
into  Spain,  Britain  and  the  Balkans, 
the  Soviet  naval  and  ground  forces  are 
circle,  or  as  the  military  say,  envelop, 
Scandinavia  and  Britain,  cutting  them  off 
from  each  other  and  from  Western  Europe: 
to  OTvelop  Western  Europe  and  the  rest  of 
Eurisia,  cutting  them  off  from  the  United 
Statbs  and  from  each  other,  and  to  envelop 
Japan.  Besides,  the  largest  operating  areas 
of  Spviet  submarines  are  to  the  west  and  to 
the  feast  of  the  United  States.  But  after  the 
Sovifet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  Brzezinski 
imagines,  in  accordance  with  Haushofer's 
litik,  that  Soviet  global  strategy  is  a 
of  similar  land  invasions.  He  calls 
id  "a  linchpin  state"  in  order  to  con- 
in  the  spirit  of  Haushofer's  Geopolitik. 
1917  Russia  with  pre-1917  Russia: 
d  has  been  a  250-year-long  Russian 
tive."  The  Philippines,  another  "linch- 
pin itate."  appears  twenty-six  times  in  Brze- 
zinski's  book.  But  why  on  earth  is  the  Phil- 
ippines a  "linchpin  state"  and  Turkey  or 
Mevco  is  not? 

THe  global  strategy  which  Brzezinski  thus 
tnvehts  for  the  Soviet  General  Staff  is  comi- 
cal. iThe  Soviet  armed  forces  can.  of  course, 
invape  Iran,  or  perhaps.  Pakistan  with  im- 
punity but  not  Japan.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
moTt  Soviet  troops  pour  into  Poland,  how 
does  Brzezinski  propose  to  stop  them?  What 
doea  Brzezinski  mean  by  calling  the  totally 
dependent  Poland  a  "key  linchpin  state"  on 
a  par  with  the  totally  independent  South 
Korea,  for  example? 

Ndr  does  his  Geopolitik  help  his  policy 
reccfnmendations    for    specific    countries. 
Thii.  we  learn  that  it  is  necessary  to  "re- 
some  degree  of  American-Iranian  co- 
tion."  How? 

ter  Khomeini's  death  and  the  inevita- 
?}  political  turmoil,  a  gradual  normal- 
n  [!]  will  probably  take  place.  The 
States  should  clearly  signal  a  will- 
to  improve  American-Iranian  rela- 
because  its  interest  in  an,  independent 
Iran  transcends  even  the  current  Iranian 
hostility.  That  American  interest  stems 
from  a  larger  geopolitical  concern  for  a  key 
linchpin  state  in  the  U.S.-Soviet  contest, 
and  should  not  be  compromised  by  transito- 
ry emotions." 

All  that  is  new  in  this  nebulous  policy  rec- 
omihendatlon  is  that  Iran  is  a  "key  linchpin 
sUtfe  in  the  U.S.-Soviet  contest."  WUl  this 
accUerate  Khomeini's  death  and  bring 
abo  It  a  "gradual  normalization"  thereafter? 
Besides.  Brzezinski  merely  echoes  the  pre- 
vailing academic-government  belief  that  ""to 
improve  relations"  is  the  supreme  goal  of  di- 
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plomacy.i  But  what  did  even  the  "best 
Soviet-Ai^erican  relations"  give  the  United 
SUtes  strategically?  With  the  ""best  Ameri- 
can-Iranian relations,"  why  cannot  Kho- 
meini's successors  become  open,  secret,  or 
tacit  Soviet  allies? 

With  »espect  to  another  "key  linchpin 
state"  of  Bizezinski's  Geopolitik— Afghani- 
stan—we  i  find  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
Nicaraguk,  the  problem  of  adequate  aid  to 
resisters  {in  Afghanistan  does  not  exist,  as 
far  as  G$me  Plan  is  concerned.  Instead,  we 
learn  thit  "the  Soviets  will  not  disengage 
voluntary  y  unless  a  way  can  be  found  to 
ensure  that  a  Soviet  withdrawal  does  not 
make  Afghanistan  an  anit-Soviet  outpost. 
To  reassure  Moscow,  the  United  States 
should  make  it  clear  that  it  would  be  pre- 
pared tol  participate  along  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Cpina.  Pakistan,  and  India  in  a  five- 
power  agreeement  to  guarantee  the  genuine 
neutrality  of  Afghanistan." 

None  Other  than  Brzezinski  explained 
that  the  Boviet  strategists  need  Afghanistan 
to  strike  I  at  Pakistan  and  reach  the  Indian 
Ocean,  ahd  at  Iran  and  reach  the  Persian 
Gulf.  But  now  it  transpires  that  all  the 
Soviet  rulers  want  is  for  Afghanistan  to  be 
neutral  a^d  not  be  an  "anti-Soviet  outpost." 

Just  asi  in  the  case  of  Iran,  in  which  Brze- 
zinski echoes  the  prevailing  academic-gov- 
ernment I  belief  in  '"normalization  of  rela- 
tions" as  the  ultimate  achievement  of  diplo- 
macy, in  'the  case  of  Afghanistan  he  echoes 
the  same  kind  of  belief  in  the  "withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan"  as  the 
ultimate  [achievement  of  strategy.  Actually, 
all  or  mqst  uniformed  regular  Soviet  troops 
may  be  Withdrawn  from  a  country,  but  it 
will  be  ao  more  independent  than  is  the 
Ukraine  lor  Estonia,  owing  to  the  Soviet 
secret  police  machinery  in  combination  with 
the  local)  secret  police  machinery  and  local 
troops  thiey  control. 

Brzeziiiski  is  obviously  convinced  that  his 
borrowings  from  Haushofer's  Geotxtlitik  of 
foriy-odd  years  ago  make  him  not  only  a 
unique  global  strategist,  but  also  an  unsur- 
passed cqmmander-in-chief.  Thus,  he  orders 
that  the  U.S.  Navy  simultaneously  "sustain 
U.S.  transoceanic  conventional  forces," 
"cork  uri  Soviet  fleets  in  their  respective 
"sea  bottles',"  and  "destroy  Soviet  foreign 
bases"  (a.  183).  But  how  to  cork  up  Soviet 
fleets,  for  example?  Surely  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  ase  to  seize  on  D-day  those  choke- 
points  Where  two  Soviet  fleets  could  be 
corked  up.  Besides,  the  Soviets'  three  larg- 
est naval]  operating  areas— around  Scandina- 
via, alon^  the  Soviet  Pacific  coast,  and  off 
India,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa— exceed 
in  size  tfie  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Other  large  naval  operating  areas  are  in  the 
Gulf  of  JMexico.  off  West  Africa,  between 
Vietnam  land  Malaysia,  and  off  both  coasts 
of  the  United  States. 

While  these  Soviet  fleets  cannot  possibly 
be  corkejl  up,  they  are  precisely  to  disrupt 
"U.S.  transoceanic  forces"  and  destroy  all 
Americas  and  NATO  bases  before  the 
United  States  and  NATO  destroy  "Soviet 
foreign  bases"  as  per  Brzezinski's  order. 
Brzezinski  seems  to  give  magnificent  mili- 
tary orders  without  knowing  what  has  lieen 
going  oii  in  the  world  in  the  forty  years 
after  Haushofer's  death. 

Yet  wnile  ordering  to  cork  up  Soviet 
fleets,  Brzezinski  declares  on  the  same  page 
that  airdraft  carriers  are  "largely  a  vestige 
of  World  War  II."  But  they  are  the  only 
major  advantage  of  the  U.S.  naval  forces  as 
of  1986.  How  can  the  United  States  fulfill 
Brzezins|:i's  magnificent  orders  without  its 
only  malar  naval  advantage? 


Now,  what  if  the  ""Great  Russian  empire" 
does  defeat  the  ""American  empire"  despite 
Brzezinski's  (that  is,  Haushofer's)  strategic 
wisdom?  According  to  Brzezinski,  this  cloud 
also  has  a  silver  lining.  Chapter  IV,  accoxuit- 
ing  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  book,  is  devot- 
ed to  demonstrating  the  fact  (which  no  one 
disputes)  that  Russia  is  only  a  one-dimen- 
sional—that is,  military— rival  of  the  United 
States.  However,  the  naive  conclusion  that 
Brzezinski  draws  from  this  obvious  fact  is 
that  Russia  will  not  be  able  to  lead  the 
world  if  it  wins  in  the  rivalry  as  a  military 
power 

""In  essence,  the  imique  character  of  the 
one-dimensional  Soviet  globsJ  challenge  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  manifestly  une- 
quipped to  provide  constructive  and  sus- 
tained leadership  if  somehow  it  should  by 
military  leverage  succeed  in  unseating  the 
United  States  as  the  number-one  world 
power.  The  Soviet  Union  could  not  provide 
global  financial  leadership.  Its  economy 
could  not  act  as  the  locomotive  for  global 
development  and  technological  innovation. 
Its  mass  culture  has  no  wider  appeal:  its 
leading  intellectuals  and  artists  have  been 
steadily  fleeing  the  Soviet  Union.  American 
global  displacement  could  not  be  followed 
by  a  Soviet  global  replacement." 

Brzezinski  resembles  an  American  busi- 
nessman who  was  present  at  this  author's 
public  lecture  and  asked  how  the  United 
States  could  become  a  Soviet  colony,  if  the 
conquerors  were  not  able  to  run  American 
enterprises  as  well  as  they  were  run  now. 
My  answer  that  to  begin  with,  all  major 
American  enterprises  would  probably  be 
blown  up  or  dismantled  and  taken  to  Russia 
and  other  countries,  was  met  by  him  with  a 
shocked  disbelief.  Brzezinski  assumes  that 
after  Soviet  "prevailing,"  there  will  be  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  ""Great  Russian 
empire"  is  or  is  not  able  to  replace  the  dis- 
placed United  States  in  "financial  leader- 
ship," "technological  innovation"  or  ""mass 
culture." 

BRZEZINSKI'S  CRITICISM  OF  REAGAN'S  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

On  October  17,  1980,  Brzezinski  wrote  to 
Carter  at>out  ""disturbing"  consequences  of  a 
"possible  Reagan  victory":  ".  .  .  the  moder- 
ates [in  Nicaragua]  will  be  unable  to  secure 
U.S.  assistance  .  .  ."  "Relations  with  South 
Africa  might  improve."  "".  .  .  relations  with 
China  will  suffer  gravely.  Most  of  the  his- 
torical gains  and  progress  of  the  last  two 
years  will  be  jeopardized."  "SALT  will  be 
abandoned  and  an  arms  race  will  begin." 
"The  U.S.  will  be  viewed  as  a  status  quo 
p)Ower,  indifferent  to  global  changes." 

On  all  issues  of  foreign  policy,  Brzezinski 
was  in  1980  to  the  'eft  of  Reagan,  even  ac- 
cording to  Brzezinski's  own  account  in  1983. 
He  did  not  expect  Reagan's  victory.  Hence 
his  criticism  was  almost  exclusively  from 
the  Left.  In  1986,  Brzezinski  wants  in  his 
Game  Plan  to  show  the  Right  (with  a 
proper  dose  of  equivokes  to  the  Left,  of 
course)  that  he  has  always  been  to  the  right 
of  Reagan.  Hence  part  of  his  criticism  is  in- 
tended to  be  from  the  right. 

While  propounding  in  1986  his  hasty 
rehash  of  Haushofer's  Geopolitik,  Brze- 
zinski criticizes  the  current  U.S.  administra- 
tion for  its  having  no  "up-to-date,  integrat- 
ed, overall  strategic  doctrine,"  which  is  ex- 
actly how  Brzezinski  views  his  brandnew  set 
of  pseudo-generalizations  from  pre-World- 
War-II  German  sources.  In  general,  "Ameri- 
can political  culture  continues  to  be  marked 
by  the  absence  of  a  strategic  or  geopolitical 
consciousness."  Brzezinski  complains  that 
"faddist  preoccupations  .  .  .  give  birth  to 


temporary  fashionable  pseudostrategies." 
Thus,  "a  new  doctrine  of  anti-Communist 
liberation  struggle  has  been  evolving  to 
create  a  rationale  for  American  sponsorship 
of  armed  resistance  against  Soviet-backed 
Communist  regimes  in  Afghanistan,  Nicara- 
gua. Angola,  and  Kampuchea." 

But  why  is  this  armed  resistance  a  '"pseu- 
dostrategy"? 

"This  new  "strategy"  links  two  conflicts 
that  do  directly  involve  the  interests  of  the 
rival  superpowers— namely,  Afghanistan 
and  Nicaragua— with  peripheral  conflicts 
that  at  most  engage  such  interests  only  indi- 
rectly—as  in  Angola  and  Kampuchea.  It  is  a 
policy  that  runs  the  risk  of  diverting  public 
attention  from  the  truly  important  and 
genuinely  geostrategic  foci  of  the  long-term 
U.S.-Soviet  confrontation." 

So  the  strategy  of  armed  resistance  is  a 
""pseudostrategy"  bom  of  a  '"faddist  preoc- 
cupation" because  it  "links"  Angola  and 
Kampuchea  (which  are  not  at  the  ""three 
central  strategic  fronts,"  according  to  Geo- 
politik) with  Afghanistan  (which  is)  and 
with  Nicaragua,  which  involves  the  "Inter- 
ests of  the  rival  superpowers. "  though  none 
other  than  Brzezinski  himself  considers 
Central  America  ""peripheral  and  diversion- 
ary." In  accordance  with  Haushofer,  Brze- 
zinski does  not  consider  Africa  strategically 
important  either.  But  Soviet  strategy  does, 
for  Soviet  strategy  targets  not  only  what  is 
strategically  most  important,  but  also  what 
is  strategically  most  vulnerable. 
A  page  earlier  Brzezinski  exclaims: 
"Diversionary  fads  are  a  special  American 
weakness.  Since  awareness  of  history,  geo- 
politics, and  strategy  play  a  relatively  imim- 
portant  role  In  shaping  the  American  view 
of  the  world,  Americans  are  prone  to  per- 
sonalize international  affairs,  periodically 
seizing  on  this  or  that  foreign  dictator  as 
the  major  threat  to  their  security.  For  sev- 
eral years,  FMdel  Castro,  the  demagogic  ruler 
of  a  small  Caribbean  island,  was  perceived 
by  the  public  as  posing  an  almost  mortal 
danger  to  the  world's  premier  superpower." 
So  Nicaragua  is  Important,  even  though  it 
is  in  Central  America,  Cuba  is  only  a  "small 
[!]  Caribbean  [!1  Island,"  and  Castro  only  its 
""demagogic  ruler"  (as  though  a  demagogic 
ruler  is  less  of  an  ""almost  mortal  danger  to 
the  world's  premier  superpower"  than  a 
nondemagogic  one).  Again,  Brzezinski  does 
not  seem  to  know  that  Cuba  is  the  base  for 
a  vast  Soviet  naval  and  aircraft  operating 
area  extending  from  the  tip  of  Miami  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  all  along  the  coast 
of  Mexico  and  down  to  Nicaragua. 

However,  the  sphere  where  Brzezinski's 
Geopolitik  really  clashes  with  the  Reagan 
administration's  policy  is  strategic  defense. 

What  Haushofer  could  not,  and  Brzezinski 
would  not,  know  is  that  global  strategy,  as 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  realized  in  1955,  ceased 
to  be  entirely  extensive,  as  it  still  was  in 
Haushofer's  times,  and  became  more  inten- 
sive. That  is,  the  Soviet  rulers'  global  victo- 
ry has  come  to  depend  not  so  much  on 
whether  Austria  belongs  to  them  as  on  how 
superior  are  the  Soviet  global  strategic 
forces  Inside  Russia  and  all  over  the  globe. 
Then  Austria  (and  the  rest  of  the  world) 
will  belong  to  the  rulers  of  Russia  automati- 
cally. Hence  Khrushchev  withdrew  Soviet 
troops  from  Austria  in  1955.  Just  because 
Haushofer  died  about  forty  years  ago,  Brze- 
zinski lays  emphasis  not  on  global  strategic 
war,  but  on  local  Afghanistan-like  wars  In 
Eurasia,  as  was  the  case  more  than  forty 
years  ago. 

Besides,  as  we  saw  earlier,  Brzezinski  pos- 
tulates that  the  Soviet  rulers'  strategy  is 


dictated  by  their  sense  of  insecurity  in  Eur- 
asia, and  not  their  awareness  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  taking  over  the  world.  Therefore,  In 
order  to  keep  peace  and  contain  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism, it  is  necessary  to  create  a  sense 
of  security  for  the  rulers  of  Russia.  Hence 
"U-S.  deployment  of  first-strike  systems  .  .  . 
should  be  calibrated  carefully  to  target  only 
a  portion  of  the  most  vital  Soviet  war-capa- 
bilities" so  that  the  Soviet  rulers  "still 
retain  a  broad  retaliatory  capability  against 
U.S.  society." 

In  reality,  just  as  potential  belligerents 
produce  a  store  of  so  many  bullets  that  they 
can  kill  all  mankind  many  times  over,  stra- 
tegic strike  systems  must  have  a  competitive 
margin  of  "overkill"  to  be  able  to  sustain 
losses,  to  miss  and  hit  enemy  strike  systems 
before  they  hit  ours.  With  the  inevitable  de- 
velopment of  strategic  active  defenses,  the 
required  ""overkill"  margin  will  grow.  Brze- 
zinski's proposal  corresponds  to  a  civilian's 
proposal  to  the  U.S.  military  to  have  in 
store  only  two  million  (rather  than  two  bil- 
lion or  two  trillion)  bullets  to  kill  just  two 
million  Soviet  soldiers  so  that  the  other 
Soviet  soldiers  in  active  service  remain  alive, 
and  the  Soviet  rulers  feel  secure. 

Besides,  neither  the  number  nor  the  loca- 
tion of  Soviet  mobile  missiles  is  known  to 
the  West.  It  is  not  clear  how  U.S.  first-strike 
systems  can  ""be  calibrated  carefully  to 
target  only  a  portion"  of  what  is  unknown 
and  mobile. 

The  Soviet  rulers  think  about  how  to 
maximize  their  offensive  power  to  be  able  to 
destroy  all  enemy  war-capabilities  before 
they  can  destroy  any  of  theirs.  Brzezinski 
thinks  about  how  to  leave  Intact  a  "portion 
of  the  most  vital  Soviet  war-capabilities. "  so 
that  the  Soviet  rulers  feel  secure. 

His  attitude  is  common.  The  most  parochi- 
al, naive,  and  smug  a  Western  Philistine  is. 
the  more  superior  mentally  to  the  rulers  of 
Russia  he  assumes  himself  to  be,  and  the 
more  readily  he  takes  on  the  role  of  their 
physician,  senior  friend,  or  educator,  called 
upon  to  take  care  of  their  physical  and 
mental  well-being. 

Brzezinski's  second  similar  proposal  is 
that  the  "U.S.  defensive  shield  should  be 
confined  to  the  protection  of  strategic 
forces,"  so  that  the  U.S.  population  remain 
hostage  to  Soviet  retaliation,  as  in  Mutual 
Assured  Destruction,  and  thus  enhance  the 
Soviet  rulers'  sense  of  security. 

The  U.S.  government  can,  of  course, 
expose  its  population  as  much  as  it  likes  to 
nuclear,  bacteriological,  chemical,  and  con- 
ventional strikes.  In  fact,  this  is  what  It  has 
been  doing  since  the  mid-1960s,  when  Amer- 
ican civil  defense  was  discontinued  unilater- 
ally. But  the  Soviet  rulers  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  building  up  passive  strategic  de- 
fenses: and  as  their  active  strategic  defenses 
develop,  these  wUl  also  be  used  to  protect 
the  population  according  to  the  strategic 
importance  of  each  section  of  it.  Again,  the 
Soviet  rulers  think  about  how  to  maximize 
their  defense  to  their  best  advantage,  while 
Brzezinski  thinks  about  how  to  cure  the 
enemy's  alleged  sense  of  insecurity. 

Both  of  his  proposals  "can  and  must  be 
sought  unilaterally,"  in  Brzezinski's  opinion. 
"Indeed,  a  unilateral  American  effort  may 
over  time  convince  Soviet  leaders  that  a 
genuine  arms  control  accommodation  Is 
preferable  to  continued  competition." 

The  all-out  arms  competition  in  the  19608, 
in  which  the  United  SUtes  led  heavily,  did 
not  convince  "Soviet  leaders"  that  a  ""a  gen- 
uine arms  control  accommodation"  is  pref- 
erable (and  will  never  convince  them,  since 
genuine  arms  control  requires  the  '"open- 
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Ing"  of  the  Soviet  regime,  and  that  would  be 
its  end).  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
trick  will  be  done  by  such  an  arms  competi- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  trails 
behind,  with  BraesinsU's  new  self-imposed 
restrictions  on  the  American  side. 

BneiinBkl's  ultimate  proposition  is  elabo- 
rated In  the  last  chapter  of  his  book.  In  this 
chapter  we  learn  "Punuing  victory  in  the 
traditional  sense  is  anachronistic.  The  only 
alternatives  left  are  those  of  acquiescinK.  ac- 
commodating, or  prevailing."  Thus,  "the 
American-Soviet  rivalry  can  be  compared  to 
an  endless  'game.' " 

Alas,  the  Soviet  rulers  have  never  shared 
Bnoinski's  sets  of  paeudo-generalizations. 
WhQe  he  has  been  inventing  and  replacing 
them,  they  have  been  pursuing  victory  in 
the  traditional  sense  and  they  consider  the 
"game"  finite,  not  "endless."  The  bankrupt 
Western  strategy  can  be  summed  up  easily. 
Even  in  the  1950's,  the  Soviet  ground  troops 
were  thought  in  the  West  to  be  able  to  over- 
nm  Western  Europe,  not  to  mention  more 
vulnerable  areas  of  Eurasia;  but  U.S.  strate- 
gic sui>eriority  was  to  deter  them.  Today, 
U,S.  strategic  superiority  has  been  lost, 
while  the  superiority  of  Soviet  ground 
forces  has  grown  enormously  and  Soviet 
naval  forces  have  become  global.  Why 
should  the  Soviet  rulers  believe  under  the 
drcumstances  that  the  "game"  is  "endless"? 
They  see  a  very  clear  "end  game"— their  vic- 
tory. 

BRZBZIHSKI  AS  SOVIKTOLOGIST  IN  1986 

Bnesinski  never  lived  in  Russia,  has  no 
existential  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
hence  has  to  rely  on  his  scholarship  only. 
But  his  scholarship  is  also  nonexistent.  His 
Game  Plan  contains  no  source  notes  any 
scholarly  study  is  supposed  to  contain  at 
least  pro  forma.  Brzezinski  takes  his  infor- 
mation from  his  memories  of  what  the 
media  have  been  saying  or  from  his.  imag- 
ination. Thus,  we  read  that  the  United 
States  "obtained  advance  intelligence  that  a 
Soviet  military  move  into  Czechoslovakia 
was  imminent."  No  source  note.  Now,  it  is 
well  known  from  declassified  intelligence 
documents,  congressional  hearings,  etc., 
that  the  United  States  did  not  obtain  ad- 
vance intelligence  on  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
CXechoslovakia.  Brzezinsld's  assertion  is  not 
a  scholar's  statement,  but  a  false  oracle. 

In  his  Game  Plan,  Brzezinski's  expertise 
on  Russia,  supposedly  his  professional  field, 
is  (in  addition  to  Haushofer-inspired 
paeudo-generalizations)  a  series  of  such 
falae  oracles.  We  read:  "In  the  eyes  of  the 
meditating  Russian  statesman  [Andrei  Gro- 
myko],  only  an  aggressive  design  could  ex- 
plain the  determination  of  that  distant  state 
(the  United  States]  to  keep  the  peripher- 
ies—Western Europe,  the  Far  East,  and 
South  Asia— out  of  Moscow's  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. .  .  ."  This  is  an  absurd  invention, 
echoing  Pravda.  Pravda  does  assert  that  the 
United  States  Is  aggressive,  but  Gromyko 
reads  his  closed  White  Tass,  not  Pravda. 

"The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union" 
have  perceived  each  other  "as  the  main 
source  of  danger  to  world  peace."  Again, 
Bnezinski  identifies  Soviet  propaganda— 
the  open  Soviet  sources  like  Pravda  that  he 
reads— with  the  Soviet  rulers'  perceptions  as 
reflected  in  their  closed  press,  of  which 
Brzezinski  had  probably  never  heard  before 
the  1970s.  In  the  last  twenty  years  the 
Soviet  rulers  have  perceived  the  United 
States  as  an  ever  weaker,  ever  more  pacifist 
and  hence  doomed  "bourgeois  democracy," 
not  as  "the  main  source  of  danger  to  world 
peace"— a  Soviet  propaganda  cliche  that 
Brzezinski  actually  quotes  word  for  word. 


Vie  learn:  "The  Soviet  Union  has  subordi- 
nated the  church  to  the  state,  not  for  the 
sake  of  instilling  formal  religious  values  but 
in  order  to  promote  state-sponsored  atheism 
and!  to  confine  strictly  the  scope  of  religious 
pra4tice."  Actually,  since  1943  "Communist 
Christianity"  (as  a  Soviet  official  source 
calU  Russian  Orthodoxy  adapted  for  state 
propaganda)  has  been  the  state's  propagan- 
da ttool,  no  different  from  Russian  chauvin- 
ism br  "Marxism-Leninism,"  for  example. 

For  Brzezinski  it  is  enough  to  read  or 
Imaiine  to  have  read  a  certain  remark  in 
anylbook  written  by  a  Russian  or  a  foreign- 
er m  hundred  years  ago  in  order  to  convert 
that  remark  into  a  pseudo-generalization 
appUcable  to  "the  Russians"— meaning 
some  one-hundred  different  nations  on 
Soviet  territory. 

T^ose  who  lived  in  Russia  in  the  1940s 
vrill  read  with  utter  surplse  on  the  last  page 
of  Brzezinski's  text  that  "even  Stalin's  fear 
of  a  German  success  in  1941-1942  .  .  .  pro- 
duced major  domestic  concessions  ...  at 
the  cost  of  centralized  and  authoritiarian 
power."  In  1941  and  1942  Stalin  introduced 
new  draconian  laws,  such  as  the  law  accord- 
ing to  which  any  soldier  found  absent  with- 
out leave  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  was  to  be  considered  a  deserter  and 
shot  as  such  and  any  Soviet  soldier  who 
became  a  German  prisoner  of  wtu-  was  to  be 
con^dered  a  traitor.  During  a  life-and-death 
war) every  society  becomes  more  repressive, 
as  \^11  as  more  centralized,  mobilized,  mili- 
tarised and  authoritiarian,  than  it  was  in 
peadetime,  and  Stalin's  was  no  exception. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  word  any  elabo- 
rate conclusions  from  this  review  essay. 
Brzazinslu  is  the  apex  of  the  academic-gov- 
ernment heirarchy.  His  level  is  not  merely 
his  level.  It  Is  the  level  of  the  hierarchy  that 
has  |}romoted  Brzezinski  to  its  top,  and  this 
is  n^at  makes  the  position  of  the  United 
Statjes  and  hence  the  West  tragic. 

The  West  has  survived  so  far  owing  to  the 
pre\«ous  post-Renaissance  course  of  history, 
in  cpnsequence  of  which  the  democracies 
stiU  had.  until  recently,  a  scientific-techno- 
logical and  hence  military  lead  on  the  rest 
of  t%e  world.  This  lead  is  dwindling  (Russia 
quarter  of  the  world's  scientists  and 
of  the  world's  engineers,  of  whom  it 
Lices  many  times  more  than  does  the 
ed  States).  And  the  West  must  think 
hard  about  what  its  diplomatic-strategic  hi- 
erarthy  is  worth  if  its  top-level  effort  is  ex- 
emplified by  Brzezinski's  fantastic  and 
ephemeral  "career  tools,"  which  have  been 
merely  harmful  in  the  past  but  which  will 
be  fatal  in  the  future.* 


AlfGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
fTHE  STATE  OP  DELAWARE 

•  Btr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last)  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
rep<)rt  as:  "a  situation  approaching 
genpcide." 

A$  chairman  of  the  congressional 
task  force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
conunitted  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Mafiy  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
camk  who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
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relative!  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  I  »lace  in  Afghanistan. 

In  ths  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I 
plan  to|  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  mir  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Reoord  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  ,two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Delaware  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Re(x>iu>. 

The  litters  follow: 

Dkak  Sir:  Having  just  read  the  article. 
"Agony  p  Afghanistan",  March  issue  Read- 
er's Digest,  I  am  compelled  to  write  to  you 
of  my  outrage  and  concern  over  the  condi- 
tions in  Afghanistan. 

As  an  adult,  bom  after  World  War  II.  I 
have  oft^n  read  accounts  of  the  atrocities 
the  Jew^h  people  were  forced  to  endure 
and  hav4  countless  times  asked  myself  how 
the  worl4  could  let  such  horror  continue  for 
as  long  ^  it  did.  It  seems  that  my  genera- 
tion is  now  faced  with  much  the  same 
horror  apd  have  turned  away  lest  we  be 
forced  tci  take  responsibility  and  correct  the 
situationl 

I  hopelwe  will  not  turn  our  backs  on  Af- 
ghanistan for  fear  of  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  lives  of  millions  of  inno- 
cent me4.  women  and  chUdren  are  surely 
worth  such  a  risk. 
Sinperely, 

Sylvia  Anderson, 
wamington,  DE. 

Dear  Sir:  I've  just  finished  reading  an- 
other heart  rending  article  about  the  plight 
of  the  Afghan  people.  I  simply  cannot  un- 
derstand how  we  as  a  nation  can  ignore 
what  these  people  are  enduring  at  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It's  ghastly!  And 
I  for  one  am  serving  notice  that  I  am  con- 
cerned (leeply  for  these  unfortunate,  yet 
still  courageous  people. 

I  am  all  for  doing  whatever  we  can  as  a 
leading  aation  to  help  them  in  every  way 
possible.  [Whether  it  be  politically,  through 
pressuririg  the  Soviets,  or  financially,  by 
supporting  the  freedom  fighters.  The  time 
for  action  is  now! 

Hopefully  yours, 

Larry  Boaz  Passwaters, 

MUford,  DE.m 
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I  ROBLEMS  OP  CRIME 

•  Mr.  £  IMON.  Mr.  President,  a  long- 
time frl  ;nd  of  mine.  Dr.  George  Beto, 
who  formerly  headed  the  prison 
system  in  the  State  of  Texas  and  is 
now  with  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
at  Sam  Houston  State  University  in 
that  Stite,  recently  delivered  the  Karl 
Mennini^er  lecture  at  Washburn  Uni- 
versity.! 

I  am  %iserting  it  into  the  Record  be- 
cause it  is  a  rather  startling  statement 
about  where  we  are  on  crime  preven- 
tion and  crime  detection  and  appre- 
hension! 

If  welwant  to  look  at  the  problems 
of  crim^  long  term,  I  would  call  your 
attentioki  to  Dr.  Beto's  comments: 

Shortl^  before  my  retirement  from  the 
Texas  Siate  Department  of  Corrections  I 
asked  the  Research  Division  to  develop  a 
profile  ^f  the  prisoner  population.  The 
study  repealed  that  of  the  total  population 
of  16.50f  ninety-six  per  cent  were  school 


drop  outs,  sixty  per  cent  (using  a  strict  defi- 
nition) came  from  broken  homes:  eighteen 
per  cent  were  illiterate:  the  average  grade 
level  of  achievement  being  the  fifth,  with  an 
average  I.Q.  of  80;  twenty  per  cent  were 
mentally  retarded,  almost  one  per  cent  ac- 
tively psychotic,  forty  per  cent  with  no  sus- 
tained record  of  prior  employment. 

His  remarks  go  into  other  details. 

Several  things  are  of  interest.  One  is 
that,  if  we  want  to  prevent  people 
from  committing  crime  we  act  earlier 
to  prevent  school  dropouts. 

The  second  clear  finding  is  that 
when  there  is  a  record  of  prior  em- 
ployment the  likelihood  of  crime  di- 
minishes dramatically. 

Those  are  the  most  important  les- 
sons to  be  drawn  from  his  remarks. 
There  are  other  things  as  well. 

Por  example,  he  says: 

I  know  of  no  nation— there  may  be  one  in 
some  benighted  area  of  the  globe— where 
the  pre-service  training  for  police  is  as  brief 
and  as  superficial  as  in  the  United  States. 

He  also  suggests  that  we  look  at  the 
concept  of  National  Youth  Service. 

I  ask  to  print  his  statement  in  the 
Recori)  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it. 

The  statement  follows: 

Remarks  of  Dr.  George  Beto 

Few  distinctions  which  have  come  to  me 
during  my  professional  Ufe  eclipse  that 
which  is  mine  tonight.  To  have  been  asked 
to  deliver  the  Karl  Menninger  Lecture  is  an 
honor  of  which  I  am  pardonably  proud.  Co- 
mingled  with  that  pride  is  considerable  hu- 
mility and  a  sense  of  inadequacy  when  I 
consider  the  lecturers  who  have  preceded 
me. 

Karl  Menninger  is  one  of  the  seminal 
minds  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  A  poly- 
math, his  intelligent  and  humane  interests 
have  effected  significant  change,  especially 
in  those  areas  where  "man's  inhumanity  to 
man"  is  most  likely  to  manifest  itself: 
namely,  the  care  and  custody  of  society's  de- 
viants. 

Over  sixty  years  ago  he  taught  the  first 
criminology  course  at  Washburn  University. 
Almost  one-half  century  ago  he  was  cooper- 
ating with  the  late  O.W.  Wilson  in  develop- 
ing training  programs  for  law  enforcement 
personnel.  No  single  individual  was  more  re- 
sponsible for  removing  America's  mental  in- 
stitutions from  the  "snake  pit"  milieu  to  an 
atmosphere  of  benevolent  treatment.  I 
served  with  him  for  several  years  on  the 
American  Bar  Commission  on  Correctional 
Facilities  and  Servi(%8.  His  was  the  lone 
voice  on  that  Commission  which  repeatedly 
attempted  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  a  problem  which  both  he  and  I 
considered  to  be  the  horror  of  our  age— the 
county  jails  of  this  nation. 

As  I  pass  the  Biblically-allotted  three 
score  and  ten,  I  breathe  a  prayer  of  grati- 
tude that  I  was  permitted  to  know  Karl 
Meiuiinger. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  few  provocative  re- 
marks which  are  mine  tonight  will  evoke 
questions  and  comments  from  you  and— 
above  all— stimulate  your  thinking  regard- 
ing a  serious  problem. 

A  large  part  of  my  adult  life  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  criminal  justice  system  either 
as  a  practitioner  or  as  a  teacher.  Those 
years  of  involvement  with  the  police,  the  ju- 
diciary, probation  and  parole  functionaries, 
prison  personnel,  and  thousands  of  society's 


deviants  have  led  me  to  develop  some 
strongly  held  opinions,  opinions  which  my 
students  occasionally  refer  to  as  Beto's 
biases.  In  any  event,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  the  positions  outlined  in  this 
presentation  represent  one  man's  opinion; 
nevertheless,  opinion  based  on  several  dec- 
ades involvement  in  that  which  we  euphe- 
mistically call  the  criminal  justice  system. 


The  criminal  fiutice  system  has  broken 
down 

There  was  a  time  when  I  asserted  in 
speeches  before  civic  clubs  and  at  profes- 
sional meetings  that  our  criminal  justice 
system  was  on  the  verge  of  breaking  down.  I 
have  revised  that  opinion;  I  now  hold  that  it 
has  broken  down.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  system. 
Theoretically  the  process  of  criminal  justice 
is  a  continuum  or  spectrum  beginning  with 
the  police,  continuing  through  temporary 
detention,  prosecution,  adjudication,  possi- 
ble probation  or  incarceration,  imprison- 
ment, and  ideally  concluding  with  parole.  As 
presented  here,  these  various  segments  in 
the  criminal  justice  continuum  superficially 
appear  to  be  an  integrated  whole  in  which 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  coordination  be- 
tween and  among  various  entities  in  the 
system.  Exclusive  of  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  courts  and  probation,  the  various 
segments  in  the  continuum  are  discrete  enti- 
ties, each  willfully  ignoring  the  activities  of 
the  other.  This  abject  lack  of  coordination, 
cooperation,  or  integration  has  resulted  in  a 
now-system  which  is  inefficient  and  ineffec- 
tive. 

Colleagues  of  mine  more  expert  than  I  am 
in  the  use  of  statistics  and  in  that  which  is 
called  police  science  advise  me  that  of  aU 
the' felonies  committed  in  the  United  States 
today  approximately  three  per  cent  will 
result  in  arrest  and  less  than  half  that 
number  in  incarceration.  F^r  example,  two 
years  ago  Texas  Monthly,  a  reputable  and 
widely  read  publication  in  my  state,  carried 
a  well-written  and  well-documented  article 
entitled  "Burglary  Is  No  Longer  A  Crime  In 
Texas."  In  reading  the  article  the  harried 
householder  could  only  conclude  that  in  the 
event  his  residence  were  burglarized,  the 
possibility  of  arrest  of  the  burglar  was 
remote  indeed.  The  failure  to  arrest  bur- 
glars stems  from  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
poli(%  to  detect  the  perpetrator. 

The  national  average  for  the  clearance  by 
police  of  reported  crimes  is  twenty  per  cent. 
In  other  words.  In  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
cases  the  perpetrator  is  undetected  and  un- 
apprehended. 

Some  crime  does  not  result  in  arrest  be- 
cause of  failure  to  report.  OccasionaUy  the 
news  media  sensationally  describe  a  bank 
robbery.  The  amount  of  money,  however, 
stolen  by  bank  robbers  is  small  indeed  when 
compared  with  that  purloined  by  bank  em- 
ployees, much  of  which  is  uru^ported.  espe- 
cially in  smaller  communities. 

The  American  citizen,  as  a  result  of  peri- 
odic service  on  a  jury  or  his  viewing  a  T.V. 
melodrama,  labors  under  the  wholly  false 
impression  that  those  arrested  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony  are  tried  by  a  jury  of 
their  peers.  Quite  the  contrary  occurs.  In 
the  United  States  over  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  criminal  cases  are  settled  by  plea  bar- 
gaining. Almost  invariably  the  bargaining 
results  in  a  conviction  for  an  offense  lesser 
than  that  actually  committed.  Trials  have 
<»me  to  resemble  medieval  morality  plays: 
occasionally  we  conduct  a  celebrated  trial  in 
an  effort  to  show  the  citizenry  that  the 
system  is  still  working,  albeit  imperfectly. 


Above  the  Judge's  Bench  in  the  court- 
house of  my  home  county  are  etched  in 
prominent  letters  the  words  "Equal  and 
Exact  Justice."  When  applied  to  the  total 
criminal  justice  system,  these  words  are 
little  more  than  a  hollow  mockery. 


Crime  pays 

Most  of  us  were  reared  in  homes  and  edu- 
cated in  public  schools  in  which  the  axiom 
"crime  doesn't  pay"  was  impressed  upon  our 
young  minds.  Unfortunately  for  all  of  us 
crime  does  pay  for  a  significant  segment  of 
our  population. 

Some  few  years  ago,  I  asked  the  owner  of 
a  large  chain  of  Texas  convenience  stores 
what  his  losses  from  theft  were  the  previous 
year.  His  immediate  answer  was  1.9  million 
dollars.  My  next  question  was:  "Were  the 
thefts  primarily  internal  or  external  in 
nature".  He  answered  "internal".  The  cost 
of  preventing  thefts  by  employees  by  under- 
writing the  security  necessary  to  prevent 
them  would  exceed  that  of  writing  off  the 
losses  or  compensating  for  them  by  in- 
creased prices. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  an  article 
in  which  the  writer  asserted  that  forty  per- 
cent of  the  employees  in  retail  establish- 
ments engage  in  some  type  of  theft  in  which 
the  perpetrator  is  usually  undetected.  The 
Texas  Monthly  article  to  which  I  referred 
earlier  clearly  indicated  that  burglary  pays 
for  those  people  who  have  chosen  burglary 
as  a  way  of  life. 

The  occasional  and  well  publicized  "busts" 
made  in  connection  with  the  narcotics  traf- 
fic should  not  delude  us  into  believing  that 
the  Ulicit  importation  and  sale  of  narcotics 
does  not  on  balance  represent  a  lucrative 
endeavor.  A  recent  CBS  study  revealed  that 
the  profits  from  drug  trafficking  exceed 
those  of  the  corporations  listed  among  the 
Fortune  500. 

We  could  go  on  by  discussing  income  tax 
evasion  and  white  collar  crime  generally, 
much  of  which  is  undetected  and  the  of- 
fender unapprehended  and  unpunished. 

Accordingly,  what  we  have  in  America's 
bulging  penitentiaries  is  a  small  segment  of 
the  total  criminality  In  our  society.  The 
prison,  generally  speaking,  houses  for  a 
brief  priod  (an  average  of  four  months  in 
Hawaii  to  an  average  of  forty-three  months 
in  Idaho)  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  society, 
the  poor,  the  stupid,  and  the  inept.  Shortly 
before  my  retirement  from  the  Texas  De- 
partment of  Corrections  I  asked  the  Re- 
search Division  to  develop  a  profile  of  the 
prisoner  population.  The  study  revealed 
that  of  the  total  population  of  16,500 
ninety-six  percent  were  school  drop  outs. 
sixty  percent  (using  a  strict  definition)  came 
from  broken  homes;  eighteen  percent  were 
illiterate;  the  average  grade  level  of  achieve- 
ment being  the  fifth,  with  an  average  I.Q.  of 
80;  twenty  percent  were  mentally  retarded, 
almost  one  percent  actively  psychotic,  forty 
percent  with  no  sustained  record  of  prior 
employment,  fifty  percent  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  forty-two  percent  Black, 
Thirty-eight  per<«nt  Anglo  and  twenty  per- 
cent Mexican.  We  repeat  that  this  group  of 
felons,  a  segment  of  that  which  it  is  popular 
today  to  call  American's  permanent  under- 
class, represents  a  small  part  of  the  total 
criminality;  the  balance— not  being  stupid, 
inept,  nor  poor,  has  found  criminal  behavior 
relatively  profitable. 
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lite  American  people  dont  want  effective 
law  enforcement 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  American  people 
at  worst  (kmt  want  effective  law  enforce- 
ment, and  at  best  are  willlns  to  tolerate  a 
high  degree  of  lawlessness. 

I  recall  that  brief  period  in  the  Sixties 
when  the  Texas  statute  on  the  possession 
and  use  of  marijuana  was  extremely  strict, 
considered  by  some  to  be  Draconion  in 
nature.  During  that  period  a  young  Black 
man  from  Harris  County.  Lee  Otis  Johnson, 
was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  under  a  thirty- 
five  year  sentence  for  the  possession  of  one 
marijuana  cigarette.  During  that  same 
period  of  time  young  men  and  women  from 
middle  and  upper  claM  families,  young  men 
and  women  who  attended  for  brief  periods 
Texas  institutions  of  higher  learning,  began 
to  be  processed  through  the  prison's  recep- 
tion center.  In  fact,  so  many  of  them  came 
that  the  average  I.Q.  of  incoming  prisoners 
in  one  calendar  year  increased  by  ten  points 
and  the  average  grade  level  of  achievement 
was  raised  by  one  grade.  This  phenomenon 
has  a  high  degree  of  correlation  with  the 
subsequent  action  of  the  Texas  Legislature 
whereby  the  penalties  for  the  use  of  or  pos- 
session of  marijuana  were  radically  reduced. 
The  people  obviously  did  not  want  even  an 
attempt  at  effective  marijuana  control. 

Another  area  indicative  of  our  lack  of  a 
desire  for  effective  law  enforcement— the 
United  States  is  the  only  nation  with  which 
I  am  familar  with  a  completely  decentral- 
ised and  correspondingly  ineffective  police 
force.  On  the  state  level  we  have  constables, 
sheriffs,  municipal  police,  a  state  highway 
patrol,  alcohol  beverage  control  officers— all 
overlaid  with  a  plethora  of  federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  ranging  from  officers  of 
the  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  Service 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
During  the  Christmas  Season,  when  com- 
plaints were  raised  regarding  the  high  rate 
of  crime  against  person  and  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Harris  County  Courthouse. 
those  of  us  who  read  the  Houston  papers 
and  view  Houston  television  were  treated  to 
the  almost  ludicrous  spectacle  of  constables' 
minions,  Houston  police,  and  sheriff's  depu- 
ties on  horseback— all  patroling  the  area. 

If  we  wanted  effective  policing  we  would 
have  a  unified  and  professional  police  force, 
at  least  on  the  state  level,  rather  than  the 
relatively  amateur  forces  we  currently  toler- 
ate. I  know  of  no  nation— there  may  be  one 
in  some  benighted  area  of  the  globe— where 
the  pre-service  training  for  police  is  as  brief 
and  as  superficial  as  in  the  United  States. 

Another  area  indicative  of  our  tolerance 
of  ineffective  law  enforcement  lies  in  our  re- 
fusal to  demand  an  exhaustion  of  legal  rem- 
edies. While  violations  of  the  principle  of 
exhaustion  of  remedies  are  evident  in  both 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  the  most  illustrative 
example  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  death 
penalty. 

The  Fifth  Amendment  clearly  authorizes 
the  death  penalty  when  it  speaks  of  "capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crimes".  Public  opin- 
ion polls  repeatedly  reveal  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  favor  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty.  Month  after  month  Juries  assess 
the  death  penalty  and  yet  executions  are 
comparatively  rare.  Currently  over  1,700 
men  and  women  languish  year  after  year  on 
Death  Row,  increasing  currently  at  the  rate 
of  thirteen  per  cent  per  year.  While  not  ad- 
vocating the  death  penalty,  I  cite  these  grim 
figures  to  illustrate  our  unwillingness  to  set 
limits  on  the  exhaustion  of  remedies. 


T  tiree  authors.  Ourr.  Orabosky,  and  Hula, 
wri  ing  in  "The  Politics  of  Crime  and  Con- 
flic  '„"  stated  ...  "A  modicum  of  social  order 
(is)f  rare  in  complex  societies:  where  it  is 
foutid,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
long-term  social  engineering,  consistently 
apillied,  than  the  workings  of  natural  social 
fortes.  The  processes  of  "social  engineering" 
are  manipulative  and  often  oppressive,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  raises  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion: Are  the  costs  of  social  disorder  more 
bearable  than  the  costs  of  order?  The  ques- 
tion has  no  empirical  answer."  I  would 
sul$nit  that  the  American  people  have  an- 
swtfed  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 

A  psychiatrist  acquaintance  of  mine  who 
specializes  in  the  emotional  problems  of 
children  and  adolescents  is— with  a  col- 
league— currently  writing  a  book,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  I  await  with  eager  anticipa- 
tion. 

Itie  burden  of  the  book  is  an  analysis  of 
childhood  experiences  of  adults  who  have 
achieved  some  success  in  life.  His  definition 
of  the  successful  life  is  broad,  not  restricted 
to  those  who  have  achieved  financial  suc- 
cess. While  the  book  is  in  the  formative 
stages,  he  nevertheless  shared  with  me  some 
of  pis  tentative  findings.  The  childhood  of 
theee  people  who  had  achieved  apparent 
success  was  characterized  by  a  deeply  reli- 
gions atmosphere  in  the  home  (although  as 
adults  in  many  instances  they  did  not  prac- 
tice any  formtU  faith);  they  were  reared  in 
households  in  which  the  mother  read  to 
thetn  regularly;  the  family  ate  at  least  one 
meal  together  each  day;  the  work  ethic  pre- 
vailed; the  mother  was  a  strong  personality; 
there  was  an  exposure  to  excellence  in  one 
fortn  or  another. 

Itie  conversation  with  the  psychiatrist  re- 
inforced a  long  held  belief  of  mine  that 
strong  family  solidarity  serves  to  prevent 
cri^e.  Also,  a  deeply  held  religious  or  moral 
ideology  (not  necessarily  Christian)  which 
controls  individual  behavior  is  a  further 
anddote  to  crime.  A  visit  to  poverty-ridden 
Cawo  to  evaluate  some  programs  financed 
by  the  United  States  Government  persuad- 
ed ^e  that  Islam  as  a  controlling  religious 
ideology  and  strong  family  solidarity  ac- 
counted for  the  comparative  lack  of  crime  in 
thait  densely  populated  city.  Neither  the 
Coagress  of  the  United  States  nor  a  state 
legislature  can  effect  either  of  these  condi- 
tio^ by  legislation. 

rt^quently  we  are  advised  that  enhance- 
mefit  of  criminal  sanctions,  i.e.  longer  sen- 
tences, restriction  of  the  use  of  probation, 
tho  elimination  of  parole  by  the  use  of 
fixed,  mandatory,  or  prescriptive  sentences, 
will  reduce  crime  and  bring  order  to  our  dis- 
ordered society.  Experience  and  empirical 
research  have  indicated  clearly  the  futility 
of  those  approaches.  I  do  believe,  however, 
thgt  certainty  and  swiftness  of  punishment 
for*  Infractions  of  the  law  will  reduce  crime. 
Wo  have  neither  currently  in  the  enforce- 
merit  of  the  law  of  our  land. 

I|would  like  to  conclude  on  a  positive  note. 
A  touple  of  congressmen  have  introduced 
legislation  for  some  type  of  national  youth 
seivice.  A  concept  which  has  considerable 
merit.  I  would  suggest  that  all  young  men 
and  women  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  upon 
graduation  from  high  school  be  required  to 
serve  in  some  form  of  public  service  for  one 
year.  The  implementation  of  that  proposal 
would  have  a  number  of  beneficial  results 
noi  the  least  of  which  would  be  the  intro- 
duction of  our  youth  to  a  disciplined  exist- 
ent during  an  important  and  formative 
pe  lod  of  their  lives.  Too,  inasmuch  as  the 
bulk  of  the  reported  crime  in  the  United 
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States  i*  committed  by  those  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-four,  such  a 
mandated  service  would  remove  from  our 
general  population  for  a  year  or  eighteen 
months  a  significant  segment  of  that  crime- 
prone  group. 

Several  years  ago  Karl  Mennlnger  wrote  a 
book  tjearing  the  provocative  title:  whatever 
happen^  to  sin?  In  the  book  the  distin- 
guished lauthor  pleaded  for  a  re-inculcation 
of  a  sen$e  of  individual  responsibility  in  our 
society.  Both  he  and  I  recognize  that  tinker- 
ing with,  or— to  use  an  analogy  unfamlliary 
to  many  of  you— "cold  patching"  our  crimi- 
nal Justice  system  will  avail  little.  Only  the 
development  of  that  sense  of  responsibility 
on  the  [Brt  of  our  citizenry  can  result  in  im- 
provement. 

In  the'  meantime,  those  of  us  who  work  in 
the  crintinal  justice  system  wait  with  hope 
deferred  for  a  John  Howard,  a  Zebulon 
Brockwny,  an  Enoch  Wines,  another  Karl 
Mennlnger.  While  awaiting  that  leadership, 
I  would  encourage  the  young  men  and 
women  working  in  the  criminal  Justice 
system  br  preparing  for  work  in  that  en- 
deavor liot  to  despair  but  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  a  Connecticut  legislator.  In  1783, 
the  legislature  was  meeting  in  Connecticut. 
The  sky,  which  had  been  clear,  became  dark 
and  finilly  black.  Many  of  the  legislators 
fell  on  their  knees  and  began  to  pray,  believ- 
ing thatlthe  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  A 
member  moved  for  adjournment.  The 
speaker  of  the  House,  a  redoubtable  soul, 
announced:  "The  world  is  either  coming  to 
an  end  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  ^ear.  If  it  is,  I  choose  to  be  found 
working^  Therefore,  let  the  candles  be 
brought  forth." 

Let  y^ur  slogan,  your  watchword  be:  "I 
choose  to  be  found  working;  let  the  candles 
be  brought  forth."* 
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ADOPTION  BENEFITS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  [HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
today,  iRepresentative  Pat  Schroeder 
introduced  companion  legislation  to  S. 
268  an^  S.  269,  which  provides  adoi>- 
tion  benefits  for  Federal  employees 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  I 
introduced  S.  268  and  S.  269  on  the 
first  daiy  of  this  Congress. 

Pat  JSCHROEDER  and  Gordon  Hum- 
phrey (ulmittedly  make  a  political  odd 
couplej  So  the  fact  that  we  are  togeth- 
er supi>orting  legislation  to  relieve  fi- 
nancial barriers  to  adoption  should 
demonstrate  beyond  question  the  emi- 
nent vfisdom  of  these  bills.  It  should 
also  e|icourage  Senators  from  both 
to  support  this  legislation, 
adoptive  parent,  I  know  from 
id  expeilence  that  adoptive 
are  just  like  any  others.  But  in 
their  attempts  to  form  a  family,  adop- 
tive pat'ents  often  face  formidable  bar- 
riers tlkat  biological  parents  never  con- 
front. One  of  the  cruelest  barriers  to 
adoption  is  its  considerable  cost. 

Employers  assist  biological  parents 
to  meet  the  costs  of  creating  families 
by  providing  health  insurance  cover- 
age for  prenatal  care  and  the  expense 
of  labor  and  delivery  of  the  child.  In 
the  ptst,  however,  no  assistance  has 


been  available  through  such  employee 
benefit  plans  for  adoptive  parents. 

Yet  the  costs  of  adoption  are  similar 
to  those  incurred  by  biological  par- 
ents, as  typically  the  adoption  agency 
charges  the  new  parents  for  the  costs 
of  prenatal  care  for  the  mother,  deliv- 
ery, and  the  baby's  care  in  the  hospi- 
tal. In  addition,  adoptive  parents  may 
be  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
baby's  foster  care  from  the  time  it  is 
released  from  the  hospital  nursery 
imtil  they  take  custody,  as  well  as  the 
expenses  for  preadoption  and  posta- 
doption  counseling,  and  legal  fees.  The 
average  total  cost  in  1985  for  those 
who  adopted  through  a  nonprofit 
agency  was  at  least  $6,000.  When 
transportation  or  other  special  fees 
are  required,  as  in  many  adoptions 
from  other  countries,  the  cost  may  be 
even  higher. 

Fortunately,  in  recent  years  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  begun  to  recognize  the 
inequity  of  providing  benefits  for  bio- 
logical parents  but  not  for  adoptive 
parents.  A  growing  number  of  corpora- 
tions—almost 50  at  latest  count — are 
establishing  adoption  benefits  plans 
for  their  employees.  State  and  local 
governments  are  also  beginning  to  de- 
velop employee  adoption  assistance 
programs. 

Now  it  is  time  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  its  employee  benefits 
plans  up  to  date  by  establishing  adop- 
tion benefits  for  Federal  civilian  work- 
ers and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Our  bills  would  provide  reimburse- 
ment of  up  to  $2,000  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  adoption  of  a  child. 
Qualifying  adoption  expenses  would 
include  agency  fees,  placement  fees, 
legal  fees,  medical  expenses,  foster 
care  charges,  and  transportation  ex- 
penses. 

Adoptive  parents  are  not  asking  for 
special  treatment  because  of  the  high 
costs  of  building  a  family  through 
adoption.  My  main  point  is  that  they 
are  simply  asking  for  equal  treatment 
to  that  provided  to  biological  parents 
through  employee  benefits  plans. 

The  alliance  between  Representative 
ScHROEDER  and  myself  in  this  effort 
demonstrates  that  support  of  adoption 
transcends  party  and  ideology.  In  spite 
of  any  differences  we  may  have  in 
other  areas,  we  are  united  in  our 
effort  to  promote  adoption  benefits 
and  to  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  treat  equitably  its  employees 
who  become  adoptive  parents. 

Mr.  President,  this  isn't  just  ordi- 
nary legislation.  These  are  bills  that 
would  help  give  life  itself  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  to  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  couples  who  want  to  open 
their  homes  and  their  hearts  to  them, 
but  who  just  caimot  afford  the  cost. 


I  encourage  Senators  to  examine 
this  important  legislation  and  join  in 
support.* 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  TESTIMONY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Dole,  and  ask  for  its 
inunediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  196)  to  authorize  tes- 
timony by  Samuel  Thornton  Hall  and  Bar- 
bara Mook  in  the  case  of  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  v.  Geoffrey  M.  Young. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  August 
1986,  an  individual  who  was  protesting 
aid  to  forces  opposed  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  was  charged  with 
criminal  trespass  for  refusing  on  sever- 
al occasions  to  leave  Senator  McCon- 
nell's  Lexington,  KY  office,  even 
after  its  regular  closing  time.  The  case 
is  pending  in  the  Fayette  District 
Coiirt  in  Kentucky,  and  the  trial  is 
scheduled  to  begin  April  30. 

The  prosecution  and  the  defense 
have  subpoenaed  Samuel  Thornton 
Hall,  who  was  employed  as  Senator 
McCoNNELL's  field  representative  in 
the  Lexington  office  at  the  time  of  the 
demonstration.  The  defense  has  sub- 
poenaed Barbara  Mook,  who  continues 
to  be  employed  in  Senator  McCon- 
nell's  Lexington  office.  In  previous 
sit-in  cases  the  Senate  has  authorized 
the  testimony  of  Senate  employees 
about  events  directly  related  to  the 
charges.  The  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  testimony  of  Samuel  Thornton 
Hall  and  Barbara  Mook. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  196 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Commonvoealth  of 
Kentucky  v.  Geoffrey  M.  Young,  No.  86-M- 
7348A,  pending  in  the  Payette  District 
Court  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
Samuel  Thornton  Hall,  a  former  Senate  em- 
ployee in  Senator  Mitch  McCormell's  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky  office,  has  been  subpoe- 
naed to  testify  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  and  by  the  defendant,  and  Bar- 
bara Mook,  a  current  employee  in  Senator 
McCormell's  Lexington,  Kentucky  office, 
has  been  subpoenaed  to  testify  by  the  de- 
fendant; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken 


from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
by  present  and  former  Senate  employees 
may  be  needed  in  any  court  for  the  promo- 
tion of  justice,  the  Senate  will  act  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  justice  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the 
Senate;  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Samuel  Thornton  Hall  and 
Barbara  Mook  are  authorized  to  testify  in 
the  case  of  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  v. 
Geoffrey  M.  Young,  except  concerning  mat- 
ters which  are  privileged. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  and  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10  o'clock,  that 
Senators  be  permitted  to  speak  there- 
in for  not  to  exceed  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
at  10  o'clock,  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  budget  resolution, 
on  which  the  pending  question  will  be 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Chiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9:30  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
6:08  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  April  30,  1987,  at 
9:30  a.m. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— fFcdnearfoy,  April 29, 1987 


The  House  met  at  10  aon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
Iirayer 

We  recognize,  gradoiis  Ood,  that 
while  Tou  give  us  the  directions  of  life 
and  point  the  way  to  Justice  and 
peace.  You  expect  us  to  use  our  talents 
by  developing  the  plans  and  building 
the  roads  that  lead  to  that  justice  and 
that  peace.  Enable  us  to  see  how  all  ef- 
forts for  understanding  and  all  strug- 
^es  for  Justice  and  liberty  are  a  holy 
calling  upon  which  we  pray  Your 
benediction  and  grace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

IiCs.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  JoumaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  talten;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Ms.  KAFTDR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present^        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  298,  nays 
85,  answered  "present"  4,  not  voting 
46,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  68] 

YEAS-298 

Aekennan 

Boner  (TN) 

Coelho 

Akaka. 

BoniordU) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Alexander 

Bonker 

Collins 

Andetson 

BoiaU 

Combest 

Boaeo 

Conte 

AnUiiHiy 

Boucher 

Conyers 

Appleote 

Boxer 

Cooper 

Archer 

Brennan 

Coyne 

Atpin 

Broomfield 

Crockett 

AuCoin 

Brown  (CA) 

Daniel 

Baker 

Bruce 

Darden 

Barnard 

Bryant 

Davis  (MI) 

BarUett 

Bustamante 

de  la  Garza 

Bateman 

Byron 

DeFlzio 

BaUs 

Callahan 

Derrick 

Beilenaon 

Campbell 

DeWine 

BenneU 

Cardin 

Dicks 

Bereuter 

Carper 

Donnelly 

Bennan 

Carr 

Dorgan(ND) 

Bevffl 

Chappell 

Doman  (CA) 

Biaai 

Clarke 

Dowdy 

BUbtmy 

Cllncer 

Boland 

Coats 

Duncan 
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D«  till 
Di  Daily 
Dy  on 

Eaily 

Ed  art 

Ed  rards  (CA) 

Entllsh 

Eit  Klch 

Esjy 

Evans 

Paacell 

Fawell 

Paslo 

Peighan 

Ftsh 

Flippo 

Fl(fio 

PoflietU 

Pol  By 

Pn  nk 

Fn  nzel 

Fn  Kt 

Oa  legly 

0«  denson 

Ge  >hardt 

Gil  bons 

Gil  :kman 

Go  izalez 

Go  -don 

Gr  tdiaon 

Grint 

Gren 

Gu  uini 

Gu  iderson 

Ha  1  (OH) 

Hal(TX) 

Ha  nil  ton 

Ha  nmerschmidt 

Hatert 

Ha  Cher 

Havkins 

Ha  'es(LA) 

He  ner 

He  ser 

He  tel 

Hll^r 

Ha  :hbrueckner 

Ho  loway 

Hoklns 

Ho  ton 

Ha  ighton 

Ha  vard 

Ha  rer 

Hu  >bard 

Hu  :kaby 

Hu  thes 

Hu^to 

Jei  Fords 

Jei  kins 

Jol  inson  (CT) 

Jol  inson  (SD) 

Joi  es  (NO 

Joi  es  (TN) 

Joi  itz 

Ki  ?tur 

Ki  ttenmeier 

Kc inedy 

K<  inelly 

KI  [lee 

Kl  czka 

Kdlter 

K(  itmayer 

la  'alee 

La  [omarsino 

La  icaster 

lA  lt06 

Le  ith  (TX) 


Ba  Iham 
Ba  -ton 
Be lUey 
Bii  Irakis 
Blley 
B(  Uter 


D  This  lymlwl  represents  die 
Matter  set  in  this  typetaoe  indicates  woids 


time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g., 
inserted  or  appended,  rattier  tlian  spoken,  by  a 


Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Ughtfoot 

Uplnski 

Livingston 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMUlan  (NO 

McMlUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mlume 

Mica 

MiUer  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  ((TF) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (XL) 

Pursell 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

NAYS-aS 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Clay 


Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

StalUngs 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traficant 

UdaU 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 


Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

C^ughlin 

C^ourter 

Craig 

Crane 


(OK) 


Dannemfyer 

Daub 

Davis  (I4) 

DeLay 

Dickinsoh 

DioOuar^i 

Dreler 

Edwards  l( 

Emerson 

Fields 

Gallo 

Oekas 

Gingricli 

Goodlini 

Orandy  ' 

Gregg 

Hansen 

Heney 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 


Dwyer 


Annunzif 

Armey 

AUins 

BaUenget- 

Boehlert 

Brooks 

Burton 

Chapma^ 

Dellums 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Flake 

Ford  (Ml) 

Ford(Tlf) 

Garcia 

Oilman 


Kyi 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Uoyd 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Martin  (ID 

McCandless 

McGrath 

MiUer  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Nielson 

Parris 

Penny 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roukema 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 


Schroeder 
Sensenbrenner 
Sikorskl 
Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Swindall 
Thomas  (CA) 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Young  (AK) 


^SWERED  "PRESENT" 

Oaydas 
Obey 

NOT  VOTING— 46 


Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Harris 

Hayes  (IL> 

Henry 

Ireland 

Kanjorski 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Marlenee 

McCoUum 

McKinney 

Michel 


MUler(WA) 

Morella 

Nichols 

Pashayan 

Price  (NO 

Rodino 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Stark 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Towns 

Traxler 

Young  (FL) 


a  1020 

Mr.  'MOAKLEY   changed   his   vote 
from  "pay"  to  "yea." 

So  tbe  Journal  was  approved. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nouno  id  as  above  recorded. 


PERMISSION 


an- 


D  1030 


TEE 

MUITTY 

THi 

ING 

FAIItS 


FOR    SUBCOMMIT- 
ON    HOUSING    AND    COM- 
DEVELOPMENT       OP 
COMMITTEE     ON     BANK- 
FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AF- 
TO  SIT  DURING  CONSID- 
ERAfriON     OF     H.R.     3     UNDER 
THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  1st  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  ui)animous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Commimi- 
ty  Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  permitted  to  sit  to  mark  up  H.R.  4 
during  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

The  1  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RicHAkosoN).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
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request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOB4MIT- 
TEES  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE. 
COAST  GUARD  AND  NAVIGA- 
TION. FISHERIES  AND  WILD- 
LIFE CONSERVATION  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES  TO 
SIT  TODAY  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  Merchant  Marine.  Coast 
Guard  and  Navigation,  and  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  En- 
vironment of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  at  1  p.m.  on  today,  Wednes- 
day. April  29.  1987.  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  hearing  on  H.R.  438  and 
H.R.  1956— to  reflag  fish  processing 
vessels. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Davis]  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittees 
on  Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard  and 
Navigation,  and  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lent),  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  HtJTTO],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Studds],  have 
been  apprised  of  the  hearing  date  and 
time  and  are  in  accord  with  this  re- 
quest. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TRADE  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  151  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  3. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3).  to  enhance  the  com- 
petitiveness of  American  industry  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Beilen- 
soN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday, 
April  28,  1987,  all  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  con- 
sisting of  the  text  of  "committee  print. 


Committee  on  Rules.  April  22.  1987" 
as  modified  by  the  amendments  con- 
tained in  section  1  of  House  Report 
100-67.  shall  be  considered  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule  in  lieu  of  the 
amendments  now  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill,  and  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified.  \s 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade  and 
International  Economic  Policy  Reform  Act 
of  1987". 

TITLE  1— TRADE  LAW  AMENDMENTS 

Subtitle  A— National  Trade  Policy  and  Agenda 
SEC.  101.  NATIONAL  TRADE  POLICY. 

(a)  Congressional  Pindin(w.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  is  confronted  with  a 
fundamental  disequilibrium  in  its  trade  and 
current  account  balances  and  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  Its  net  external  debt; 

(2)  such  disequilibrium  and  increase  are  a 
result  of  numerous  factors,  including— 

(A)  disparities  t>etween  the  macroeconom- 
ic  policies  of  the  major  trading  nations, 

(B)  the  large  United  States  budget  deficit, 

(C)  instabilities  and  structural  defects  in 
the  world  monetary  system. 

(D)  the  growth  of  debt  throughout  the  de- 
veloping world; 

(E)  structural  defects  in  the  world  trading 
system; 

(F)  governmental  distortions  and  barriers, 

(G)  serious  inadequacies  in  United  States 
trade  policy;  and 

(H)  inadequate  growth  in  the  productivity 
and  competitiveness  of  United  States  firms 
and  industries  relative  to  their  overseas 
competition. 

(3)  the  continuation  of  such  disequilibri- 
um, <»upled  with  a  further  accumulation  of 
external  debt,  will— 

(A)  seriously  imdermine  the  United  States 
economy, 

(B)  continue,  at  a  faster  rate,  the  already- 
alarming  decline  in  United  States  industrial 
and  agricultural  competitiveness, 

(C)  hasten  the  decline  in  living  standards 
of  workers  and  consumers, 

CD)  increase  unemployment,  and 
(E)  bring  about,  over  time,  world-wide  eco- 
nomic disruptions  and  stagnation  of  world 
trade,  thiis  Jeopardizing  the  economic  secu- 
rity of  the  free  world;  and 

(4)  it  is  therefore  essential,  and  should  be 
the  highest  priority  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  pursue  a  broad  array  of  do- 
mestic and  international  policies  to  ensure 
future  stability  in  external  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  to  guarantee  the  contin- 
ued vitality  of  the  technological,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  base  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  National  Poucy.— It  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States— 

(1)  to  reduce  substantially  the  deficits  In 
the  national  trade  and  current  accounts; 

(2)  to  seek  to  achieve,  no  later  than  1992, 
a  more  consistent  equilibrium  in  such  ac- 
counts, allowing  only  for  reasonable  fluctua- 
tions during  periods  of  economic  expansion 
or  contraction:  and 

(3)  to  malnUln,  through  greater  coopera- 
tion and  leadership  within  the  international 
financial  system,  a  system  of  reasonably 
stable    exchange    rates,    to    be    effected 


through  measures  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  value  of  the  dollar  remains  at  a  level  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  competitiveness  of 
United  States  exports  and  prevent  disrup- 
tive surges  In  United  States  Imports. 

(c)  Presidential  AtrriON.— The  President 
shall  use  all  appropriate  powers  to  achieve 
the  national  trade  policy  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  including— 

(1)  recommending  to  the  Congress  appro- 
priate changes  in  Implementing  fiscal,  regu- 
latory, and  general  economic  policy; 

(2)  making  greater  efforts  to  coordinate 
economic  and  monetary  policy  with  the 
major  trading  partners  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  more  effectively  utilizing  trade  policy 
measures  (Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
those  authorized  under  this  Act)  to  expand 
markets  for  United  States  exports,  disci- 
pline the  unfair  trade  policies  of  other  na- 
tions, and  negotiate  a  more  open  world  trad- 
ing system;  sind 

(4)  effecting  better  management  of  Third 
World  debt. 

The  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress, 
In  conjunction  with  the  annual  trade  policy 
agenda  statement  required  under  section 
102,  regarding  the  progress  made,  or  the 
reasons  why  no  progress  was  made,  during 
the  year  covered  by  the  report  In  reducing 
the  United  States  trade  and  current  account 
deficits. 

(d)  Congressional  Action.— In  developing 
legislation,  the  Congress  shall  give  the  high- 
est priority  to  achieving  the  national  policy 
set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  and  to  Pruden- 
tial recommendations  for  achieving  that 
policy. 

SEC.     KO.     ANNUAL    NATIONAL    TKADE     POUCY 
AGENDA 

(a)  In  General.— By  no  later  than  March 
1  of  each  year,  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  shall  submit  In  writing  (in 
confidence  if  appropriate)  to  the  Congress  a 
statement  of — 

(1)  the  trade  policy  objectives  and  prior- 
ities of  the  United  States  for  the  year,  and 
the  reasons  therefor; 

(2)  the  actions  proposed,  or  anticipated,  to 
be  undertaken  during  the  year  to  achieve 
such  objectives  and  priorities,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  actions  authorized  under  the 
trade  laws  and  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries; 

(3)  any  proposed  legislation  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  achieve  any  of  such  objec- 
tives or  priorities;  and 

(4)  the  progress  that  was  made  during  the 
preceding  year  In  achieving  the  trade  policy 
objectives  and  priorities  Included  In  the 
statement  provided  for  that  year  imder  this 
subsection. 

(b)  CONStTLTATION     BEFORE     STATEMENT.— 

Before  submitting  the  statement  required 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  year,  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  shall 
seek  advice  from  the  appropriate  advisory 
committees  established  under  section  135  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  and  shall  consult  with 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  preparing  the  statement,  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  shall 
take  into  ac<»unt  the  annual  sectoral  com- 
petitiveness studies  prepared  by  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission 
under  secUon  332(h)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930. 

(c)  Consultation  Atter  Statement.— The 
United  States  Trade  Representative  and 
other  appropriate  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government  shall  consult  periodical- 
ly with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  regarding  the  annual  objectives 
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and  priorities  aet  forth  in  the  statement  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
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(1)  the  status  and  results  of  the  actions 
that  have  been  undertaken  to  achieve  the 
objectives  and  priorities:  and 

(2)  any  development  which  may  require, 
or  result  in.  changes  to  any  of  such  objec- 
tives or  priorities. 

SEC  Its.  INFORMATION  AND  ADVICE  FROM  PRI. 
VATS  AND  PUBLIC  SECTORS  RELAT- 
ING TO  TRADE  POLICY  AND  AGREE- 
MENTS. 

SecUon  135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
X3J8.C.  215S)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SBC  ISS.  INFORMATION  AND  ADVICE  PROM  PRI- 
VATE AND  PVBUC  SECTORS. 

"(a)  IH  Ornxral.— 

"(1)  The  President  shall  seeic  information 
and  advice  from  representative  elements  of 
the  private  sector  and  the  non-Federal  gov- 
ernmental sector  with  respect  to— 

"(A)  negotiating  objectives  and  bargaining 
positions  before  entering  into  a  trade  agree- 
ment under  this  title  or  section  112  or  113  of 
the  Trade  and  International  Economic 
Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987; 

"(B)  the  operation  of  any  trade  agreement 
once  entered  into;  and 

"(C)  other  matters  arising  in  connection 
with  the  development,  implementation,  and 
administration  of  the  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States,  including  those  matters  re- 
ferred to  in  Reorganization  Plan  Number  3 
of  1979  and  Executive  Order  Numbered 
12188,  and  the  priorities  for  actions  there- 
under. 

To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  such  in- 
formation and  advice  on  negotiating  objec- 
tives shall  be  sought  and  considered  before 
the  commencement  of  negotiations. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  consult  with  rep- 
resentative elements  of  the  private  sector 
and  the  non-Federal  governmental  sector  on 
the  overall  current  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States.  The  consultations  shall  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following 
elements  of  such  policy: 

"(A)  The  principal  multilateral  and  bilat- 
eral trade  negotiating  objectives  and  the 
progress  t>eing  made  toward  their  achieve- 
ment. 

"(B)  The  implementation,  operation,  and 
effectiveness  of  recently  concluded  multilat- 
eral and  bilateral  trade  agreements  and  res- 
olution of  trade  disputes. 

"(C)  The  actions  taken  under  the  trade 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  effective- 
ness of  such  actions  in  achieving  trade 
policy  objectives. 

"(D)  Important  developments  in  other 
areas  of  trade  for  which  there  must  be  de- 
veloped a  proper  policy  response. 

"(3)  The  President  shaU  take  the  advice 
received  through  consultation  under  para- 
graph (2)  into  account  in  determining  the 
importance  which  should  be  placed  on  each 
major  objective  and  negotiating  position 
that  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  achieve 
the  overall  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  Advisory  Committkx  for  Trade 
Policy  ard  Nigotiatioiis.— 

"(1>  The  President  shall  establish  an  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  Trade  Policy  and  Nego- 
tiations to  provide  overall  policy  advice  on 
matters  referred  to  in  subsection  (a).  The 
committee  shall  be  composed  of  not  more 
than  45  individuals  and  shall  include  repre- 
sentatives of  non-Federal  governments, 
labor,  industry,  agriculture,  small  business, 
service  industries,  retailers,  and  consumer 
interests.  The  committee  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  key  sectors  and  groups 


of  the  economy,  particularly  with  respect  to 
those  sectors  and  groups  which  are  affected 
by  trade.  Members  of  the  committee  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  United  States  Trade 
RetB-esentative  and  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  term  of  appointment  is  2  years. 
An  Individual  may  be  reappointed  to  com- 
mittee for  any  number  of  terms.  The  ap- 
poiatments  made  to  the  committee  must  re- 
fleci  a  balance  l}etween  the  political  parties. 

"(fc)  The  committee  shall  meet  not  less 
thaft  quarterly,  and  at  any  time  at  the  call 
of  the  United  States  Trjule  Representative 
or  ait  the  call  of  two-thirds  of  the  memliers 
of  the  committee.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  elected  by  the  committee 
from  among  its  members. 

"(>)  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive: shall  make  available  to  the  committee 
sucQ  staff,  information,  personnel,  and  ad- 
ministrative services  and  assistance  as  it 
may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out  its  ac- 
tivities. 

"(e)  General  Policy.  Sectoral,  or  Func- 
tional Advisory  Committees.— 

"(i)  The  President  may,  on  his  own  initia- 
tive or  at  the  request  of  organizations  repre- 
senting industry,  labor,  agriculture,  or  serv- 
icesj  establish  general  policy  advisory  com- 
mitlees  for  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  or 
serv  ces,  respectively,  to  provide  general 
poli(  :y  advice  on  matters  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a).  Such  committees  shall,  insofar 
as  ia  practicable,  be  representative  of  all  in- 
dust>-y,  labor,  agricultural,  and  service  inter- 
ests, respectively,  including  small  business 
interests,  and  shall  be  organized  by  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  and  the 
Secoetaries  of  Commerce,  Defense,  Labor, 
AgrA:ulture,  or  other  executive  depart- 
ments, as  appropriate.  Individual  policy  ad- 
visory committees  should  be  established  for 
services,  investment,  agriculture,  defense, 
indiBtry,  and  labor.  The  members  of  such 
committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  in  con- 
sultation with  such  Secretaries. 

"(J)  The  I»resident  shall  establish  such 
sectoral  or  functional  advisory  committees 
as  iiay  be  appropriate.  Such  committees 
shal ,  insofar  as  is  practicable,  be  represent- 
ativ(  of  all  industry,  labor,  aigricultural,  or 
serv  ce  Interests  (including  small  business 
Intel  ests)  in  the  sector  or  functional  areas 
com  emed.  In  organizing  such  committees, 
the  7nited  States  Trade  Representative  and 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Labor,  Agri- 
culture or  other  executive  departments,  as 
appropriate,  shall— 

"(^)  consult  with  interested  private  orga- 
nizations: and 

"(6)  take  into  account  such  factors  as— 

"(ip  patterns  of  actual  and  potential  com- 
petition between  United  States  industry  and 
agriculture  and  foreign  enterprise  in  inter- 
national trade, 

■'(■)  the  character  of  the  nontariff  bar- 
rier^  and  other  distortions  affecting  such 
comtoetition, 

"(fi)  the  necessity  for  reasonable  limits  on 
the  iiumber  of  such  advisory  committees, 

)  the  necessity  that  each  committee  be 
inably  limited  in  size,  and 
)  in  the  case  of  each  sectoral  commit- 
.hat  the  product  lines  covered  by  each 
littee  be  reasonably  related. 
)  The  President— 

"(A)  may  establish  policy  advisory  com- 
mittees representing  non-Federal  govern- 
mental interests  to  provide,  if  the  President 
findt  it  necessary,  policy  advice— 

"(I)  on  matters  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a),  and 

"(1)  with  respect  to  implementation  of 
trad  i  agreements,  and 
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"(B)  si  tall  include  as  members  of  commit- 
tees est^iblished  under  subparagraph  (A) 
representatives  of  non-Federal  governmen- 
tal interests  if  he  finds  such  inclusion  ap- 
propriate after  consulUtion  by  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  with  such  rep- 
resentat^es. 

"(d)  POLICY.  Technical,  and  Other  Advice 
AND  Infj^rmation.— Committees  established 
under  subsection  (c)  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  United  States  Trade  RepresenUtive  and 
the  Secnetaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce. 
Labor,  liefense,  or  other  executive  depart- 
ments, as  appropriate,  to  provide  policy 
advice,  technical  advice  and  information, 
and  advice  on  other  factors  relevant  to  the 
matters  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

"(e)  MtETiNc  or  Advisory  Committees  at 
Conclusion  or  Negotiations.— 

"(1)  The  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade 
Policy  ahd  Negotiations,  each  appropriate 
policy  ac^visory  committee,  and  each  sector- 
al or  functional  advisory  committee,  if  the 
sector  orj  area  which  such  committee  repre- 
sents is  Effected,  shall  meet  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Regotiations  for  each  trade  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  this  title  or  section 
112  or  ip  of  the  Trade  and  International 
Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987,  to  pro- 
vide to  tiie  President,  to  Congress,  and  to 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  a 
report  oq  such  agreement.  Each  report,  if  it 
applies  tb  a  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  section  102  of  this  Act  or  section  113 
of  such  Act  of  1987.  shall  be  provided  under 
the  preceding  sentence  not  later  than  the 
date  on  which  the  draft  of  the  implement- 
ing bill  lor  the  agreement  is  submitted  to 
Congress!  under  section  102(e)  of  this  Act  or 
section  lil4(b)  of  such  Act  of  1987.  as  the 
case  may  I  be. 

"(2)  TOe  report  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Trade  Policy  and  Negotiations  and 
each  appropriate  policy  advisory  committee 
shall  indlude  an  advisory  opinion  as  to 
whether  end  to  what  extent  the  agreement 
promotes  the  economic  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  achieves  the  overall  and 
principal' negotiating  objectives  set  forth  in 
this  title  I  or  section  111  of  the  Trade  Policy 
and  International  Economic  Policy  Reform 
Act  of  19^7.  as  appropriate. 

"(3)  The  report  of  the  appropriate  sector- 
al or  functional  committee  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  linclude  an  advisory  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  agreement  provides  for  equity 
and  recim-ocity  within  the  sector  or  within 
the  functional  area. 

"(f)  Amplication  of  Federal  Advisory 
CoMMiTTRE  Act.— The  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  applies— 

"(1)  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade 
Policy  aiid  Negotiations  established  under 
sul>sectioh  (b):  and 

"(2)  td  all  other  advisory  committees 
which  m^y  be  established  under  subsection 
(c);  except  that  the  meetings  of  advisory 
committees  established  under  subsections 
(b)  and  |c)  shall  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
quiremerits  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tions 10  land  11  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (relating  to  open  meetings, 
public  notice,  public  participation,  and 
public  a^pilability  of  documents),  whenever 
and  to  t^ie  extent  it  is  determined  by  the 
Presidenii  or  his  designee  that  such  meet- 
ings will  be  concerned  with  matters  the  dis- 
closure of  which  would  seriously  compro- 
mise the  Government's  development  of 
trade  policy,  priorities,  negotiating  objec- 
tives or  bargaining  positions  with  respect  to 
matters  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  apd  that  meetings  may  be  called  of 
such  spe(  ial  task  forces,  plenary  meetings  of 


chairmen,  or  other  such  groups  made  up  of 
members  of  the  committees  established 
under  sut>sections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 
"(g)  Trade  Secrets  and  Confidential  In- 
formation.— 

"(1)  Trade  secrets  and  conunerclal  or  fi- 
nancial information  which  is  privileged  or 
confidential,  and  which  is  submitted  in  con- 
fidence by  the  private  sector  or  non-Federal 
government  to  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  trade  ne- 
gotiations, may  be  disclosed  upon  request 
to— 

"(A)  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  designated  by  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  Representative; 

"(B)  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  who  are  designated  as  official  advis- 
ers under  section  161(a)(1)  or  are  designated 
by  the  chairmen  of  either  such  committee 
under  section  161(b)(3KA)  and  staff  mem- 
bers of  either  such  committee  designated  by 
the  chairmen  under  section  161(b)(3)(A); 
and 

"(C)  members  of  any  committee  of  the 
House  or  Senate  or  any  Joint  committee  of 
Congress  who  are  designated  as  advisers 
under  section  161(a)(2)  or  designated  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  under  section 
161(b)(3)(B)  and  staff  members  of  such 
committee  designated  under  section 
161(bK3KB),  but  disclosure  may  be  made 
under  this  subparagraph  only  with  respect 
to  trade  secrets  or  commercial  or  financial 
information  that  is  relevant  to  trade  policy 
matters  or  negotiations  that  are  within  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  of  such  committee; 
for  use  in  connection  with  matters  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Information  other  than  that  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  and  advice  submit- 
ted in  confidence  by  the  private  sector  or 
non-Federal  government  to  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  to  the  Adviso- 
ry Committee  for  Trade  Policy  and  Negotia- 
tions, or  to  any  advisory  committee  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (c),  in  connection 
with  matters  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
may  be  disclosed  upon  request  to— 

"(A)  the  individuals  described  in  para- 
graph (1):  and 

"(B)  the  appropriate  advisory  committee 
established  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Information  submitted  in  confidence 
by  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade 
Policy  and  Negotiations,  or  to  any  advisory 
committee  established  under  subsection  (c), 
may  be  disclosed  in  accordance  with  rules 
issued  by  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative and  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
Labor,  Defense,  Agriculture,  or  other  execu- 
tive departments,  as  appropriate,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  relevant  advisory  com- 
mittees established  under  subsection  (c). 
Such  rules  shall  define  the  categories  of  in- 
formation which  require  restricted  or  confi- 
dential handling  by  such  committee  consid- 
ering the  extent  to  which  public  disclosure 
of  such  information  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  prejudice  the  development  of 
trade  policy,  priorities,  or  United  States  ne- 
gotiating objectives.  Such  rules  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  permit  meaning- 
ful consultations  by  advisory  committee 
members  with  persons  affected  by  matters 
referred  to  in  sulDsection  (a). 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  section,  or  the  rules 
promulgated  under  this  section,  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  abUity  of  the  Con- 
gress, any  Committee  of  the  Congress,  or 
the  Comptroller  General,  to  obtain  trade  se- 


crets and  commercial  or  financial  informa- 
tion, or  any  information  submitted  under 
this  subsection,  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble provisions  of  Federal  statutes  and  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate. 

"(h)  Advisory  Committee  Support.— The 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  and 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Labor,  De- 
fense, Agriculture,  or  other  executive  de- 
partments, as  appropriate,  shall  provide 
such  staff,  information,  personnel,  and  ad- 
ministrative services  and  assistance  to  advi- 
sory committees  established  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  as  such  committees  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  their  activities. 

"(i)  Consultation  With  Advisory  Com- 
mittees; Procedures:  Nonacceptance  of 
Committee  Advice  or  Recommendations.— 
It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Labor, 
Agriculture,  or  other  executive  depart- 
ments, as  appropriate,  to  adopt  procedures 
for  consultation  with  and  obtaining  infor- 
mation and  advice  from  the  advisory  com- 
mittees established  under  subsection  (c)  on 
a  continuing  and  timely  basis.  Such  consul- 
tation shall  include  the  provision  of  infor- 
mation to  each  advisory  committee  as  to— 

"(1)  significant  issues  and  developments; 
and 

"(2)  overall  negotiating  objectives  and  po- 
sitions of  the  United  States  and  other  par- 
ties; 

with  respect  to  matters  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a).  The  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  not  be  bound  by  the  advice 
or  recommendations  of  such  advisory  com- 
mittees, but  shall  inform  the  advisory  com- 
mittees of  significant  departures  from  such 
advice  or  recommendations  made.  In  addi- 
tion, in  the  course  of  consulUtions  with  the 
Congress  under  this  title,  information  on 
the  advice  and  information  provided  by  ad- 
visory committees  shall  be  made  available  to 
congressional  advisers. 

"(j)  Private  Organizations  or  Groups.— 
In  addition  to  any  advisory  committee  es- 
Ublished  under  this  section,  the  President 
shall  provide  adequate,  timely  and  continu- 
ing opportunity  for  the  submission  on  an  in- 
formal basis  (and,  if  such  information  is 
submitted  under  the  provisions  of  suljsec- 
tion  (g),  on  a  confidential  basis)  by  private 
organizations  or  groups,  representing  gov- 
ernment, labor.  Industry,  agriculture,  small 
business,  service  industries,  consumer  inter- 
ests, and  others,  of  sUtistics,  daU  and  other 
trade  information,  as  well  as  policy  recom- 
mendations, pertinent  to  any  matter  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a). 

"(k)  Scope  of  Participation  By  Members 
OF  Advisory  Committees.— Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  or  permit  any  individual  to  par- 
ticipate directly  in  any  negotiation  of  any 
matters  referred  to  in  subsection  (a).  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  members 
of  the  committees  esUblished  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c),  and  other  appropriate  par- 
ties, shall  be  informed  and  consulted  before 
and  during  any  such  negotiations.  They 
may  be  designated  as  advisors  to  a  negotiat- 
ing delegation,  and  may  \ye  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  international  meetings  to  the 
extent  the  head  of  the  United  SUtes  delega- 
tion deems  appropriate.  However,  they  may 
not  speak  or  negotiate  for  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(1)  Advisory  Committees  Established  by 
Department  of  Agriculture.- The  provi- 
sions of  title  XVIII  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2281  et  seq.)  shall 


not  apply  to  any  advisory  committee  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (c). 

"(m)  Nor-Pkderal  Oovkrhmxht  Dr- 
fined.— The  term  'non-Federal  government' 
means— 

"(1)  any  SUte,  territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  SUtes,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 

"(2)  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any 
entity  described  in  paragraph  (1).". 

SEC.    IM.    CONGRESSIONAL    LIAISON    REGARDINC 
TRADE  POLICY  AND  AGREEMENTS. 

Sections  161  and  162  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2211  and  2212)  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC  ICI.  CONGRESSIONAL  ADVISERS  FOR  TRADE 
POLICY  AND  NECOTUTIONS. 

"(a)  Selection.— 

"(1)  At  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives.  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  shall  select  5  members 
(not  more  than  3  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  same  political  party)  of  such  committee, 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
shall  select  5  members  (not  more  than  3  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  same  political 
party)  of  such  committee,  who  shall  be  des- 
ignated congressional  advisers  on  trade 
policy  and  negotiations.  They  shall  provide 
advice  on  the  development  of  trade  policy 
and  priorities  for  the  implemenUtion  there- 
of. They  shall  also  t»e  accredited  by  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  on 
behalf  of  the  President  as  official  advisers 
to  the  United  SUtes  delegations  to  interna- 
tional conferences,  meetings,  and  negotiat- 
ing sessions  relating  to  trade  agreements. 

•■(2)(A)  In  addition  to  the  advisers  desig- 
nated under  paragraph  (1)  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance— 

"(i)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  may  select 
additional  members  of  the  House,  for  desig- 
nation as  congressional  advisers  regarding 
specific  trade  policy  matters  or  negotiations, 
from  any  other  committee  of  the  House  or 
Joint  committee  of  Congress  that  has  juris- 
diction over  legislation  likely  to  be  affected 
by  such  matters  or  negotiations:  and 

"(11)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  may  select  additional  members  of 
the  Senate,  for  designation  as  congressional 
advisers  regarding  specific  trade  policy  mat- 
ters or  negotiations,  from  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  joint  committee  of 
Congress  that  has  jurisdiction  over  legisla- 
tion likely  to  be  affected  by  such  matters  or 
negotiations. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  selected 
as  congressional  advisers  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  accredited  by  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive. 

"(B)  Before  designating  any  member 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Speaker  or  the 
President  pro  tempore  shall  consult  with— 

"(i)  the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  appropriate:  and 
"(ii)  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
meml>er  of  the  committee  from  which  the 
member  will  be  selected. 

"(C)  Not  more  than  3  members  (not  more 
than  2  of  whom  are  members  of  the  same 
political  party)  may  be  selected  under  this 
paragraph  as  advisers  from  any  committee 
of  Congress. 
"(b)  Brirfimo.- 

"(1)  The  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive shall  keep  each  official  adviser  desig- 
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nated  under  subsection  (aXl)  currently  in- 
formed on  matters  affecting  the  trade 
policy  of  the  United  States  and.  with  re- 
spect to  possible  acreements,  negotiating  ob- 
jectives, the  status  of  negotiations  in 
procress.  and  the  nature  of  any  changes  in 
domestic  law  or  the  administration  thereof 
which  may  be  recommended  to  Congress  to 
carry  out  any  trade  agreement  or  any  re- 
quirement of.  amendment  to.  or  recommen- 
dation under,  such  agreement. 

"(2)  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  keep  each  official  adviser  desig- 
nated under  subsection  (aK2)  currently  in- 
formed regarding  the  trade  policy  matters 
and  negotiations  with  respect  to  which  the 
adviser  is  designated. 

"(SKA)  The  chairmen  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance  may  designate  members  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  official  advisers  under  subsection 
(aXD)  and  staff  members  of  their  respective 
ooounittees  who  shall  have  access  to  the  in- 
formatim  provided  to  official  advisers 
under  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  The  Chairman  of  any  committee  of 
the  House  or  Senate  or  any  joint  committee 
of  Congress  from  which  official  advisers  are 
selected  under  subsection  (aK2)  may  desig- 
nate other  members  of  such  committee,  and 
staff  members  of  such  committee,  who  shall 
have  access  to  the  information  provided  to 
official  advisers  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(c)  CoMMrrmE  Cohsuliatiok.— The 
United  SUtes  Trade  Representative  shall 
consult  not  less  than  quarterly  with  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  and  the  other  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  on  the  development,  implementa- 
tion, and  administration  of  overall  trade 
policy  of  the  United  States.  Such  consulta- 
tions shall  include,  but  are  not  limited  to. 
the  following  elements  of  such  policy: 

"(1)  The  principal  multilateral  and  bilat- 
eral negotiating  objectives  and  the  progress 
being  made  toward  their  achievement. 

"(2)  The  implementation,  administration, 
and  effectiveness  of  recently  concluded  mul- 
tilateral and  bilateral  trade  agreements  and 
resolution  of  trade  disputes. 

"(3)  The  actions  taken,  and  proposed  to  be 
taken,  under  the  trade  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  effectiveness,  or  anticipated 
effectiveness,  of  such  actions  in  achieving 
trade  policy  objectives. 

"(4)  The  important  developments  and 
issues  in  other  areas  of  trade  for  which 
there  must  be  developed  proper  policy  re- 
sponse. 

When  necessary,  meetings  shall  be  held 
with  each  Committee  in  executive  session  to 
review  matters  under  negotiation. 

•^KC.  1(2.  TRANSMISSION  OF  AGREEMENTS  TO  (IN- 
GRESS. 

"(a)  Submission  of  Copy  and  Rkasors.— 
As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  trade  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  this  title  or  section 
112  or  113  of  the  Trade  and  International 
Economic  PoUcy  Reform  Act  of  1987  has  en- 
tered into  force  with  respect  to  the  United 
SUtes.  the  United  States  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive  on  behalf  of  the  President  shall.  If  he 
has  not  previously  done  so,  transmit  to  each 
House  of  the  Congress  a  copy  of  such  trade 
agreement.  He  shall  transmit  with  such 
agreement  a  statement  containing— 

"(1)  the  reasons  for  entering  into  the 
agreement  in  the  light  of  the  advice,  if  any, 
of  the  International  Trade  Commission 
under  section  131(b)  and  of  any  other  rele- 
vant considerations; 


"({!)  a  description  of  the  consultations  re- 
garding the  agreement  under  section  135(i) 
between  the  United  States  Trade  Represent- 
ative and  the  advisory  committees  estab- 
lished under  section  135(c)  and  if  any  advice 
or  recommendation  of  any  such  committee 
was  not  accepted,  the  reasons  therefor,  and 

"($)  an  explanation  of  how  the  agreement 
will '  enhance  the  international  trade  com- 
petitiveness of  the  United  States,  expand 
expert  opportunities,  establish  equitable 
trade  patterns,  and  further  the  overall  trade 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Submission  To  Each  Member.— The 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  on 
behglf  of  the  President,  shall  transmit  to 
eaclj  Member  of  the  Congress  a  summary  of 
the  formation  required  to  be  transmitted 
to  ^ach  House  under  subsection  (a).  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
Metiber"  includes  any  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner.". 

SEC.  105.  TRADE  COMPtnTriVENESS  IMPACT  STATE- 
MENTS. 
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III  General.— In  any  case  in  which  the 


proi  isions  of  an  executive  trade  agreement 
may  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  ability 
of  significant  domestic  product  and  service 
indi^tries  to  compete  in  domestic  and  inter- 
national markets  against  foreign  products, 
the  t»resident  shall,  at  least  60  days  before 
the  flate  on  which  such  agreement  will  take 
effett,  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate, 
and  [other  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  statement  describing  the  short- 
and  long-term  impact  the  provisions  are 
likely  to  have  (such  as  during  the  1-  and  5- 
year  periods  after  the  date  on  which  such 
statement  is  submitted)  on  United  States 
imp<  rts  and  exports,  the  balance  of  pay- 
men  s,  and  the  abUity  of  United  States  in- 
dustries to  compete  in  domestic  and  interna- 
tional markets  against  foreign  products. 

(bj  Waivers.— The  President  may  waive 
the  Requirements  of  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
to  a  particular  executive  trade  agree- 
if  the  President  determines  that  it  is 
in  order  to  serve  the  national  in- 
to deal  with  an  emergency  situation, 
imply  with  statutory  deadlines,  or  to 
takejaction  required  by  law  that  such  agree- 
ment take  effect  immediately  without  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (a).  The  President 
shall  transmit  a  statement  describing  each 
waiver  made  under  this  subsection  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives,  the  Committee 
on  P  inance  of  the  Senate,  and  other  appro- 
priale  committees  of  Congress,  and  shall 
publsh  a  copy  of  such  statement  in  the 
Pede  ral  Register. 

Subti  :le  B— Trade  Agreement  NegotiaUng  Author- 
ity. Enforcement  of  United  SUtes  Righto  Under 
Trade  Agreemento,  and  Response  to  Foreign 
Trade  Practices 

CHAPTER  1— TRADE  AGREEMENT 
NEGOTIATING  AUTHORITY 

SEC.  1 1.  OVERALL  AND  PRINCIPAL  TRADE  NEGOTI- 
ATING OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  UNfFED 
STATES. 

(a)  Overall  Trade  Negotiating  Objec- 
TivB  .—(1)  The  overall  trade  negotiating  ob- 
Jecti  'es  of  the  United  States  are  to  obtain— 

(1)  more  open,  equitable,  and  reciprocal 
marl  et  access; 

(2)  the  harmonization,  reduction,  or  elimi- 
nati<  n  of  policies  or  measures  which  impede 
or  distort  international  commerce;  and 

(3)ta  more  effective  system  of  internation- 
al trading  disciplines  and  procedures. 


(b)  Ph  ncipal  Trade  Negotiating  Objec- 
tives.—ithe  principal  trade  negotiating  ob- 
jectives if  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Agriculture.- The  principal  negotiat- 
ing obj^tives  with  respect  to  agriculture 
are  to  tutiieve,  on  an  expedited  basis  to  the 
maximuih  extent  feasible,  more  open  and 
fair  conditions  of  trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities by— 

(A)  de\Kloping,  strengthening,  and  clarify- 
ing rulea  to  discipline  restrictive  or  trade- 
distortinf  import  and  export  practices; 

(B)  eliminating  and  reducing  substantially 
specific  constraints  to  fair  trade  and  more 
open  market  access,  such  as  tariffs,  quotas, 
subsidies,  and  other  nontariff  practices,  in- 
cluding Unjustified  phytosanitary  and  sani- 
tary restrictions;  and 

(C)  seeking  agreements  by  which  the 
major  agricultural  exporting  nations  agree 
to  pursue  policies  to  reduce  excessive  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities  during 
periods  qf  oversupply,  with  due  regard  for 
the  fact  ihat  the  United  States  already  un- 
dertakes puch  policies,  and  without  recourse 
to  arbithu-y  schemes  to  divide  market 
shares  among  major  exporting  countries. 

(2)  Dispute  settlement.— The  principal 
negotiati|>g  objectives  with  respect  to  dis- 
pute settlement  are— 

(A)  to  drovide  for  more  effective  and  expe- 
ditious dispute  settlement  mechanisms  and 
procedures:  and 

(B)  toj  ensure  that  such  mechanisms 
within  toe  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (hereinafter  in  this  chapter  re- 
ferred to  Us  the  "GATT")  and  GATT  agree- 
ments prpvide  for  more  effective  and  expe- 
ditious resolution  of  disputes  and  enable 
better  enforcement  of  United  States  rights. 

(3)  Unvair  trade  practices.— The  princi- 
pal negoiiating  objectives  with  respect  to 
unfair  tr^de  practices  are— 

(A)  to  J  improve  the  provisions  of  the 
GATT  aiRl  nontariff  measure  agreements  to 
deter,  anti  to  provide  greater  discipline  re- 
garding, kinfair  trade  practices,  including 
forms  of  kubsidy,  dumping,  and  export  tar- 
geting practices  not  adequately  covered; 

(B)  to  fnprove  further  the  provisions  ap- 
plicable t()  agricultural  trade  so  as  to  be  con- 
sistent with  those  applicable  to  industrial 
products;  and 

(C)  to  s  iek  otherwise  greater  discipline  re- 
garding, uid  to  discourage  the  persistent 
use  of,  un  fair  trade  practices. 

(4)  Tra»e  in  services.— The  principal  ne- 
gotiating objectives  regarding  trade  in  serv- 
ices are— 

(A)  to  reduce  or  to  eliminate  barriers  to, 
or  other  distortions  of,  international  trade 
in  servicep  (particularly  United  States  serv- 
ice sector  trade  in  foreign  markets),  includ- 
ing barriers  that  deny  national  treatment 
and  restrictions  on  establishment  and  oper- 
ation in  s^ch  markets;  and 

(B)  to  I  develop  internationally  agreed 
niles,  in(fluding  dispute  settlement  proce- 
dures, which- 

(i)  are  I  consistent  with  the  commercial 
policies  of  the  United  States;  and 

(ii)  Willi  reduce  or  eliminate  such  barriers 
or  distortions,  and  help  ensure  fair,  equita- 
ble opportunities  for  foreign  markets. 

(5)  IntBllectual  property.— The  principal 
negotiating  objectives  regarding  intellectual 

ire— 

leek  the  enactment  and  effective 
enforcement  by  foreign  coimtries  of  laws 
which  recognize  and  adequately  protect  in- 
property,  including  copyrights, 
patents.  Ik'ademarlcs,  mask  works,  and  trade 
secrets:  ai  kd 


property 
(A)  to 


(B)  to  develop  and  strengthen  internation- 
al rules,  dispute  settlement  provisions,  and 
enforcement  procedures  against  trade-dis- 
torting practices  arising  from  Inadequate 
national  protection  and  ineffective  enforce- 
ment of  intellectual  property  rights,  includ- 
ing— 

(i)  the  incorporation  into  the  GATT  of 
adequate  and  effective  substantive  norms 
and  standards  for  the  protection  and  en- 
forcement of  intellectual  property  rights  as 
the  basis  for  the  dispute  settlement  provi- 
sions and  enforcement  procedures,  which 
norms  and  standards  are  complementary  to 
those  of  existing  international  conventions; 
and 

(ii)  the  supplementing  and  strengthening 
of  standards  for  protection  and  enforcement 
in  existing  international  intellectual  proper- 
ty conventions  administered  by  other  inter- 
national organizations,  including  expansion 
to  cover  new  and  emerging  technologies  and 
elimination  of  discrimination  or  unreason- 
able exceptions  or  preconditions  to  protec- 
tion. 

(6)  Foreign  direct  investment.— The  prin- 
cipal negotiating  objectives  regarding  for- 
eign direct  investment  are— 

(A)  to  reduce  or  to  eliminate  artificial  or 
trade-distorting  barriers  to  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment, to  expand  the  principle  of  nation- 
al treatment,  and  to  reduce  unreasonable 
barriers  to  establishment;  and 

(B)  to  develop  internationally  agreed 
rules,  including  dispute  settlement  proce- 
dures, which— 

(i)  will  help  ensure  a  free  flow  of  foreign 
direct  investment,  and 

(ii)  will  reduce  or  eliminate  the  trade  dis- 
tortlve  effects  of  certain  trade-related  in- 
vestment measures. 

(7)  Safeguards.— The  principal  negotiat- 
ing objectives  regarding  safeguards  are— 

(A)  to  improve  and  expand  rules  and  pro- 
cedures covering  safeguard  measures:  and 

(B)  to  ensure  that  safeguard  measures 
are— 

(i)  transparent, 

(11)  temporary, 

(iii)  degressive,  and 

(iv)  subject  to  review  and  termination 
when  no  longer  necessary  to  remedy  injury 
and  to  facilitate  adjustment. 

(8)  Improvement  of  the  catt  and  uxtlti- 
lateral  trade  negotiation  agreements.— 
The  principal  negotiating  objectives  regard- 
ing the  improvement  of  GATT  and  multilat- 
eral trade  negotiation  agreements  are— 

(A)  to  improve  the  operation  and  expand 
the  coverage  of  such  agreements  and  ar- 
rangements; and 

(B)  to  expand  participation,  where  appro- 
priate. 

(9)  Specific  barriers.— The  principal  ne- 
gotiating objective  regarding  specific  bar- 
riers is  to  achieve  maximum  reduction, 
elimination,  or  harmonization  of  specific 
tariff  and  nontariff  trade  barriers,  particu- 
larly measures  identified  in  the  annual 
report  prepared  under  section  181  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  disparities  in  tariff 
levels  which  impede  access  to  particular 
export  markets. 

(10)  Worker  rights.— The  principal  nego- 
tiating objectives  regarding  worker  rights 
are— 

(A)  to  promote  respect  for  worker  rights; 

(B)  to  secure  a  review  of  the  relationship 
of  worker  rights  to  GATT  articles,  objec- 
tives, and  related  instruments  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  that  the  benefits  of  the  trading 
system  are  available  to  all  workers;  and 

(C)  to  adopt,  as  a  principle  of  the  GATT, 
that  the  denial  of  worker  rights  should  not 


be  a  means  for  a  country  or  its  industries  to 
gain  competitive  advantage  in  international 
trade. 

(11)  Developing  countries.— The  princi- 
pal negotiating  objective  regarding  develop- 
ing countries  is  to  ensure  that  developing 
countries,  commensurate  with  their  attain- 
ing more  advanced  and  competitive  levels  of 
economic  development,  assume  a  full  meas- 
ure of  responsibility  for  achieving  and  main- 
taining an  open  international  trading 
system  by  providing  reciprocal  benefits  and 
assuming  equivalent  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  their  import  and  export  practices. 

(12)  Access  to  high  technology.— The 
principal  negotiating  objective  regarding 
access  to  high  technology  is  to  obtain  the 
elimination  or  reduction  of  foreign  barriers 
to,  and  acts,  policies,  or  prsuitices  by  foreign 
governments  which  limit,  equitable  access 
by  United  States  persons  to  foreign-devel- 
oped technology,  including  barriers,  acts, 
policies,  or  practices  which  have  the  effect 
of- 

(A)  restricting  the  participation  of  United 
States  persons  in  government-supported  re- 
search and  development  projects; 

(B)  denying  equitable  access  by  United 
States  persons  to  government-held  patents; 

(C)  requiring  the  approval  or  agreement 
of  government  entities,  or  imposing  other 
forms  of  government  interventions,  as  a 
condition  for  the  granting  of  licenses  to 
United  States  persons  by  foreign  persons 
(except  for  approval  or  agreement  which 
may  be  necessary  for  national  security  pur- 
poses to  control  the  export  of  critical  mUi- 
tary  technology);  and 

(D)  otherwise  denying  equitable  access  by 
United  States  persons  to  foreign-developed 
technology  or  contributing  to  the  inequita- 
ble flow  of  technology  between  the  United 
States  and  its  trading  partners. 

In  pursuing  this  objective,  the  United  States 
shall  take  into  account  United  States  Gov- 
ernment policies  in  licensing  or  otherwise 
making  available  to  foreign  persons  technol- 
ogy and  other  information  developed  by 
United  States  laboratories. 

(13)  C^urrent  account  surpluses.— The 
principal  negotiating  objective  regarding 
current  account  surpluses  is  to  develop  rules 
that  impose  greater  responsibility  on  coun- 
tries with  large  and  persistent  current  ac- 
count surpluses  to  undertake  policy  changes 
aimed  at  restoring  current  twxount  equilibri- 
um, including  expedited  implementation  of 
trade  agreements  where  feasible  and  appro- 
priate. 

(14)  Trade  and  monetary  coordination.— 
The  principal  negotiating  objective  regard- 
ing trade  and  monetary  coordination  is  to 
develop  mechanisms  to  assure  greater  co- 
ordination, consistency,  and  cooperation  be- 
tween international  trade  and  monetary  sys- 
tems and  institutions. 

(c)  Unfair  Trade  Practices  and  Trade 
Barriers  Affecting  Agricultural  Mar- 
kets.— 

(1)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  United  States  agricultural  exports  ac- 
counted for  $26,300,000,000,  or  13  percent  of 
total  United  States  exports,  in  1986; 

(B)  United  States  agricultural  exports 
have  declined  dramatically  in  recent  years, 
from  $43,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981  to 
$27,500,000,000  in  1986; 

(C)  the  United  States  trade  balance  in  ag- 
riculture, which  has  historically  been  in  sur- 
plus, fell  into  deficit  in  May,  June,  and  July 
of  1986  for  the  first  time  in  27  years; 

(D)  the  proliferation  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices and  foreign  trade  barriers  in  agricul- 
tural markeU  impedes  the  ability  of  United 


States  exporters  to  compete  on  a  fair  basis 
and  attain  their  potential  in  export  mar- 
kets; 

(E)  the  persistence  of  such  practices  and 
barriers  exacerbates  the  United  States  trade 
deficit,  and  increases  pressures  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue  protectionist  poli- 
cies and  restrict  foreign  access  to  United 
States  markets;  and 

(F)  the  elimination  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices and  foreign  trade  barriers  is  absolutely 
essential  if  foreign  nations  want  to  maintain 
their  access  to  United  States  markets  smd 
want  the  United  States  to  pursue  a  free  and 
fair  trade  orientation  in  its  laws  and  poli- 
cies. 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  should 
immediately  enter  into  negotiations  and  use 
all  power  and  authority  of  his  office  to 
achieve  the  elimination  of  the  numerous 
tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  and  unfair 
trade  practices  (including,  but  not  limited 
to,  those  listed  in  the  reports  prepared 
under  section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974), 
of  many  foreign  countries  that  affect 
United  States  agricultural  products,  with 
particular  attention  being  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  With  respect  to  the  European  Com- 
munity (EC): 

(i)  Nontariff  barriers  to  United  SUtes 
meat  exports,  including  the  EC  third-coun- 
try meat  directive  and  the  EC  hormone  ban. 

(ii)  Restrictions  on  imported  feed  grains 
and  soybean  products. 

(iii)  Internal  processor  oilseed  subsidies. 

(iv)  Export  subsidies  on  numerous  prod- 
ucts, including  poultry,  beef.  veal,  pork  and 
pork  products,  sugar,  citrus,  and  wheat 
products. 

(v)  Excessive  tariffs  on  processed  almonds. 

(B)  With  respect  to  Japan: 

(i)  Failure  to  comply  with  its  obligations 
under  the  United  States-Japan  beef  agree- 
ment which  calls  for  the  immediate  and 
meaningful  liberalization  of  its  market  for 
United  States  beef. 

(ii)  Persistent  and  prolonged  use  of  trade 
barriers  and  unfair  trade  practices  to  pro- 
tect its  beef  market,  including  high  tariffs, 
import  distribution  practices,  and  other  re- 
strictive or  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
Livestock  Industry  Promotion  Corporation. 

(iii)  Prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
rice. 

(iv)  Imposition  of  fumigation  and  quaran- 
tine requirements  that  are  far  in  excess  of 
those  necessary  to  protect  health  and  safety 
for  purposes  of  restricting  imports  of  citrus 
and  avocadoes,  among  others. 

(V)  Continued  restrictions  on  imports  of 
United  States  forestry  products. 

(vi)  Excessive  tariffs  and  quotas  on  Im- 
ports of  citrus  products  (especially  fresh  or- 
anges), frozen  peaches,  pistachios,  and  wine. 

(C)  With  respect  to  Korea: 

(i)  Restrictions  on  meat  Imports,  including 
a  ban  on  all  imports  of  high  quality  beef,  an 
excessive  tariff  on  red  meat  products,  and 
restrictive  distribution  practices  for  meat 
imports. 

(ii)  I>rohibition  on  the  importation  of  nu- 
merous agricultural  products  (except  for  use 
in  foreign  hotels  and  commissaries),  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  fresh  oranges,  avoca- 
does, kiwi,  frozen  peaches,  and  canned  fruit. 

(iU)  Imposition  of  an  unjustified  quaran- 
tine on  all  United  States  fresh  citrus. 

(iv)  Excessive  tariffs  on  numerous  agricul- 
tural products,  including  fresh  oranges,  al- 
monds, pistachios,  kiwi,  raisins,  frozen 
peaches,  and  canned  fruit. 
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(V)  Unfair  llcensins  restrictions  on  numer- 
ous Imports,  including  pistachios. 

(D)  With  respect  to  Taiwan,  excessive  tar- 
iffk  and  nontarlff  barriers  on  numerous  ag- 
ricultural products,  including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to,  fresh  dtrus.  fnwen  concentrated 
orange  Juice,  apples,  canned  fruit,  frozen 
peaches,  raisins,  roasted  pistachios,  and  wal- 
nuts. 

(E)  With  respect  to  India,  licensing  re- 
strictions and  excessive  tariffs  on  almonds, 
raisins,  and  other  dried  fruit  and  nuts. 

(F)  With  respect  to  Canada: 

(1)  Import  licensing  system  administered 
by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board,  under  which 
import  licenses  for  wheat  or  wheat-contain- 
ing products  wUl  not  be  Issued  unless  the 
Wheat  Board  determines  that  such  product 
is  not  readily  available  in  Canada,  thus  con- 
stituting an  unfair  nontarlff  trade  barrier. 

(ii)  Freight  rate  export  subsidy  program 
for  certain  grains  and  other  feed  ingredi- 
ents, including  rapeseed  oU  and  meal. 

(0)  With  respect  to  Argentina,  differen- 
tial export  taxes  on  soybeans  and  soybean 
products  and  sunflower  seeds  and  sunflower 
seed  products. 

(3)  It  is  the  further  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
shall  use  all  power  and  authority  of  his 
office,  and  take  aU  steps— 

(A)  to  achieve  the  elimination  of  unfair 
trade  practices  and  foreign  trade  barriers  af- 
fecting United  States  exports  of  forest  prod- 
ucts; and 

(B)  to  ensure  that  any  agreement  negoti- 
ated to  reduce  or  eliminate  unfair  trade  in 
forest  products,  including  the  recent  United 
States-Canada  agreement  on  lumber,  is  fully 
implemented  by  aU  parties  concerned  within 
the  timeframe  contemplated  by  the  agree- 
ment. 

(d)  PoucT  WrrR  Rkspsct  to  thx  Urcguat 

ROUMD     OP     MuLTILATXaAI.     TRADE     NEGOTIA- 
TIOHS.— 

(1)  IM  GKHKRAL.— It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  use  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  Uruguay  Round  of  Multilater- 
al Trade  Negotiations  to  enter  into  multilat- 
eral agreements  that  achieve,  on  a  recipro- 
cal and  mutually  advantageous  basis,  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  this  title,  in  par- 
ticular through— 

(A)  Increasing  the  maritet  opportunities 
abroad  for  the  export  of  United  States  prod- 
ucts and  services: 

(B)  achieving  fairer  terms  and  conditions 
of  international  trade  competition; 

(C)  strengthening  the  provisions  for  inter- 
national negotiation  and  the  settlement  of 
disputes; 

(D)  ensuring  a  fuller  responsibility  by  all 
trading  countries  for  achieving  and  main- 
taining a  fair  international  trading  system; 
and 

(E)  improving  the  institutional  structure, 
and  enhancing  the  role,  of  the  GATT. 

(2)  Prxpkrencx  por  multilateral  trade 
AGRUJUH  lb.— The  policy  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)  should  be  achieved,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  and  appropriate, 
through  the  entering  into  of  multilateral 
trade  agreements  (negotiated  with  both  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries);  except 
that  nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued as  precluding  the  President  from— 

(A)  negotiating  bilateral  and  other  types 
of  agreements  to  achieve  such  policy  if  the 
use  of  such  agreements  would  be  more  ef- 
fective or  appropriate,  or  the  entering  into 
of  multilateral  agreements  is  not  feasible;  or 

(B)  seeking  agreements  outside  of,  or  sup- 
plemental to,  the  Uruguay  Round  or  the 
OATT,  if— 


p)  results  from  the  Uruguay  Round  are 

July  delayed,  or 

Ii)  United  States  overall  and  principal  ne- 
gotiating objectives  can  be  obtained  more 
effectively  through  bilateral  or  plurilateral 
ac^eements  entered  Into  outside  of,  or  sup- 
plemental to,  the  Uruguay  Rotmd  or  the 
GATT. 

SEC-  112-  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  RECAROINT.  TARIfT 
BARRIERS. 
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0  In  GmxHAL.— Whenever  the  President 
determines  that  one  or  more  existing  duties 
or  lOther  import  restrictions  of  any  foreign 
cofntry  or  the  United  States  are  unduly 
buNening  and  restricting  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  and  that  the  purposes, 
policies,  and  objectives  of  this  title  will  be 
promoted  thereby,  the  President— 

(1)  until  January  3,  1993,  may  enter  into 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  or 
inArumentalities  thereof:  and 

(B)  may,  subject  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c), 
proclaim  such  modification  or  continuance 
of  any  existing  duty,  such  continuance  of 
existing  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  or 
su^  additional  duties,  as  he  determines  to 
be  jrequired  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any 
such  trade  agreement. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Reduction.— No  procla- 
mation may  be  made  under  subsection  (a) 
thgt  reduces  a  rate  of  duty  below  40  percent 
of  the  rate  existing  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
metit  of  this  Act  if— 

(I)  the  United  States  International  Trade 
Commission  advises  under  section  131  of  the 
Tr»de  Act  of  1974;  or 

(S)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive determines  on  the  basis  of  available  in- 
foitnation; 

that  a  reduction  exceeding  such  percentage 
on  the  Imported  article  would  have  a  proba- 
ble significant  adverse  economic  effect  on 
th*  United  States  industry  that  produces  a 
lilc  t  or  directly  competitive  product. 

( ;)  Staging  and  Rounding.— 

( I )  The  aggregate  reduction  in  a  rate  of 
du  y  to  which  the  limitation  in  subsection 
(bl  applies  shall  be  phased  in  over  the  10- 
yegr  period  beginning  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  first  reduction:  but  such  reduction 
nefd  not  take  effect  in  equal  annual  stages. 

(fe)  If- 

(jfV)  the  United  States  International  Trade 
Cotnmission  advises  under  section  131  of  the 
TrWe  Act  of  1974;  or 

(^)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive determines  on  the  basis  of  available  in- 
foanation; 

thit  a  reduction  in  a  rate  of  duty  under  a 
tr^e  agreement  entered  into  under  subec- 
tion  (a)  would  have  a  probable  adverse  eco- 
nomic effect  on  the  United  States  industry 
that  produces  a  like  or  directly  competitive 
prsduct,  the  reduction  shall  be  phased  in 
ovir  a  period  of  2  or  more  years. 

(B)  If  the  President  determines  that  such 
aciion  will  simplify  the  computation  of  re- 
ductions under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  the 
President  may  round  an  annual  reduction 
by  the  lesser  of— 

(A)  the  difference  between  the  reduction 
without  regard  to  this  paragraph  and  the 
nekt  lower  whole  number;  or 

(p)  one-half  of  1  percent  ad  valorem. 

(4)  No  reduction  in  a  rate  of  duty  under  a 
trade  agreement  entered  into  under  subsec- 
tio  n  (a)  on  any  article  may  take  effect  more 
thi  in  10  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
fir|t  reduction  that  is  proclaimed  to  carry 
out  the  trade  agreement  with  respect  to 
sui  ih  article. 

SEf.  113.  trade  agreements  REGARDING  OTHER 
THAN  TARIFF  BARRIERS. 

(  i)  Regarding  Nontariff  Barriers.— 


(1)  ^^henever  the  President  determines 
that— 

(A)  oi^e  or  more  barriers  to  (or  other  dis- 
tortion4  of)  international  trade  of  any  for- 
eign country  or  the  United  States  unduly 
burden  and  restrict  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  Btates  or  adversely  affect  the  United 
States  dconomy:  or 

(B)  tlte  imposition  of  any  such  barrier  is 
likely  t^  result  in  such  a  burden,  restriction, 
or  advene  effect; 

and  th$t  the  purposes,  policies,  and  objec- 
tives of  this  title  will  be  promoted  thereby, 
the  President  may  enter  into  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  foreign  countries  providing  for— 

(i)  the  harmonization,  reduction,  or  elimi- 
nation lof  such  barriers  (or  other  distor- 
tions); m 

(ii)  the  prohibition  of,  or  limitations  on 
the  imposition  of,  such  barriers  (or  other 
distortions). 

(2)  A  trade  agreement  to  implement  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Harmo- 
nized Commodity  Description  and  Coding 
System  I  may  be  entered  into  under  the  au- 
thority JDf  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Regarding  Certain  Bilateral  Agree- 

MKNTS.-J- 

(1)  Until  January  3,  1993,  and  subject  to 
paragrabh  (2),  the  President  may  enter  into 
bilateral  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
countri^  that  provide  for  the  elimination  or 
reduction  of  any  duty  imposed  by  the 
United  [States.  A  trade  agreement  entered 
into  under  this  paragraph  may  also  provide 
for  the  I  harmonization,  reduction,  or  elimi- 
nation of  barriers  to  (or  other  distortions 
of)  international  trade  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try or  the  United  States. 

(2)(Ai  A  trade  agreement  may  be  entered 
into  under  paragraph  (1)  between  the 
United  'iStates  and  a  foreign  country  only 
if-        f 

(I)  thi  foreign  country  requests  the  nego- 
tiation pt  such  an  agreement:  and 

(II)  tt^  President,  at  least  60  days  before 
the  date  notice  is  provided  under  section 
114(b)(1)— 

(I)  pDvides  written  notice  of  the  negotia- 
tion to  ( lach  of  the  Committees,  and 

(II)  o  insults  with  the  Committees  regard- 
ing the  negotiation  of  the  agreement. 

(B)  Ttie  60  days  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii)  are  computed  without  regard 
to— 

(i)  th<i  days  on  which  either  House  of  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjourn- 
ment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain 
or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die: 
and 

(11)  any  Saturday  and  Sunday,  not  ex- 
cluded ttnder  subparagraph  (A),  when  either 
House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  ho  trade  benefit  shall  be  extended  to 
any  coiintry  by  reason  of  the  extension  of 
any  trape  benefit  to  another  country  under 
a  trade  I  agreement  entered  into  under  para- 
graph (p  with  such  other  country. 

(4)  Tftis  subsection  does  not  apply  to  any 
bilaterail  agreement  that,  as  of  January  1, 
1987,  wbs  under  negotiation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  102(b)(4)(A)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

(5)  Inj  any  case  in  which  there  is  an  incon- 
sistency between  any  provision  of  this  Act 
and  any  bilateral  free  trade  area  agreement 
that  eiAered  into  force  and  effect  with  re- 
spect td  the  United  States  before  January  1, 
1987,  tlie  provision  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect tc  the  foreign  country  that  is  party  to 
that  ag  -eement. 
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(6)  Before  the  close  of  the  1-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall— 

(A)  undertake  a  review  of  the  bilateral 
trade  relationships  of  the  United  States  and 
identify  those  foreign  countries  that.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Trade  Representative,  have 
the  best  potential  for  free  trade  area  rela- 
tionships with  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(B)  consult  with  each  of  the  Committees 
regarding  the  results  of  such  review. 

(c)  Consultation  With  Congress.— 

(1)  Before  the  President  enters  into  any 
trade  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b), 
the  President  shall  consult  with— 

(A)  each  of  the  Committees;  and 

(B)  each  other  committee  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  each  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
legislation  involving  subject  matters  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  trade  agreement. 

(2)  The  consultation  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include— 

(A)  the  nature  of  the  agreement; 

(B)  how  and  to  what  extent  the  agree- 
ment will  achieve  the  purposes,  policies,  and 
objectives  of  this  title;  and 

(C)  all  matters  relating  to  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  agreement  under  section  114. 

(3)  If  it  is  proposed  to  implement  a  trade 
agreement  entered  Into  under  subsection 
(a),  together  with  one  or  more  other  trade 
agreements  entered  Into  under  that  subsec- 
tion, in  a  single  implementing  bill  under  this 
section,  the  consultation  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  include  the  desirability  and  feasi- 
bility of  such  proposed  implementation. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection: 

(1)  The  term  "barrier"  includes  any  duty 
or  other  import  restriction. 

(2)  The  term  "Committees"  means  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  The  term  "distortion"  Includes  a  subsi- 
dy and  any  denial  of  adequate  and  effective 
protection  of  intellectual  property  righU. 

(4)  The  term  "foreign  country"  includes 
any  foreign  instrumentality. 

(5)  The  term  "international  trade"  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  trade  in  both  goods  and  services,  and 

(B)  foreign  direct  investment  by  United 
States  persons  especially  if  such  investment 
has  Implications  for  trade  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

SEC.    114.    IMPLEMENTATION    OF    TRADE    AGREE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Definition.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "implementing  bill"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
151(b)(1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(b)  Implementation  Procedures.— A  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  section  113 
(a)  or  (b)  shall  enter  into  force  and  effect 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  If  (and 
only  If)— 

(1)  the  President,  not  less  than  90  days 
before  the  day  on  which  he  enters  into  the 
trade  agreement,  notifies  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  and  promptly 
thereafter  publishes  a  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register,  of  his  intention  to  enter  into  such 
agreement: 

(2)  after  entering  into  the  agreement,  the 
President  submits  a  document  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  con- 
taining a  copy  of  the  final  legal  text  of  such 
agreement  together  with— 

(A)  a  draft  of  an  Implementing  bill  and  a 
statement  of  any  administrative  action  pro- 
posed to  implement  such  agreement,  and  an 


explanation  as  to  how  the  Implementing  bill 
and  proposed  administrative  action  change 
or  affect  existing  law, 
(B)  a  statement— 

(I)  that  the  agreement  achieves  the  appli- 
cable purposes,  policies,  and  objectives  of 
this  title, 

(II)  of  his  reasons  as  to— 

(I)  how  and  to  what  extent  the  agreement 
achieves  the  purposes,  policies,  and  objec- 
tives referred  to  In  clause  (i),  and  why  and 
to  what  extent  the  agreement  does  not 
achieve  other  such  purposes,  policies,  and 
objectives, 

(II)  how  the  agreement  serves  the  inter- 
ests of  United  States  commerce,  and 

(III)  why  the  implementing  bill  and  pro- 
posed administrative  action  is  required  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  agreement,  and 

till)  describing  the  efforts  made  by  the 
President  to  obtain  international  exchange 
rate  equilibrium  and  any  effect  the  agree- 
ment may  have  regarding  increased  interna- 
tional monetary  stability:  and 

(3)  the  implementing  bill  is  enacted  into 
law. 

(c)  Recommendations  Regarding  Section 
113(a)  Agreements.— To  ensure  that  a  for- 
eign country  or  instrumentality  which  re- 
ceives benefits  under  a  trade  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  section  113(a)  is  subject  to 
the  obligations  Imposed  by  such  agreement, 
the  President  shall  recommend  to  Congress 
in  the  implementing  bill  and  statement  of 
administrative  action  submitted  with  re- 
spect to  such  agreement  that  the  benefits 
and  obligations  of  such  agreement  apply 
solely  to  the  signatory  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment, if  such  treatment  is  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ment and  the  international  obligations  of 
the  United  SUtes.  The  President  may  also 
recommend  with  respect  to  any  such  agree- 
ment that  the  benefits  and  obligations  of 
such  agreement  not  apply  uniformly  to  all 
parties  to  such  agreement,  if  such  applica- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  terms  of  such 
agreement. 

(d)  Use  op  "Fast  Track"  Procedures  for 
Nontariff  Barrier  Agreement  Implement- 
ing Bills.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  provisions  of  section  151  (c)  through  (g) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191)  do 
not  apply  to  any  implementing  bill  for  a 
trade  agreement  that  is  entered  into  under 
section  113(a)  after  January  3, 1991. 

(2)  If— 

(A)  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve,  after  consultation  with  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate,  submits  a  report  to  the  commit- 
tees no  later  than  July  15,  1990,  that— 

(I)  requests  that  the  date  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  be  extended  until  January  3, 
1993, 

(II)  describes  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  multilateral  and  other  negotiations 
to  achieve  the  purposes,  policies,  and  objec- 
tives of  this  title,  and  sUtes  that  such 
progress  justifies  the  continuation  of  negoti- 
ations, and 

(ill)  sUtes  the  reasons  why  the  extension 
is  needed  to  complete  the  negotiations:  and 

(B)  neither  of  such  committees,  before 
January  4,  1991.  disapproves  the  use  of  such 
provisions  with  respect  to  agreements  en- 
tered Into  under  section  H3(a)  before  Janu- 
ary 4. 1993; 

then,  effective  January  3.  1991,  paragraph 
(1)  is  amended— 


(I)  by  striking  out  "Eixcept  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the"  and  inserting  "The", 
and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "1991"  and  inserting 
"1993". 

(e)  Use  op  "Fast  Track"  Procedures  for 
Certain  Bilateral  Agreement  Implement- 
ing Bills.— The  provisions  of  section  151  (c) 
through  (g)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  do  not 
apply  to  any  implementing  bill  for  a  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  section  113(b) 
If— 

(1)  the  requirements  under  section 
113(bK2KA)  were  not  met  with  respect  to 
the  negotiation  of  the  agreement:  or 

(2)  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  disapproves 
of  the  negotiation  of  the  agreement  before 
the  close  of  the  60-day  period  (computed 
without  regard  to  the  days  referred  to  in 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  section  II3(bK2KB)) 
which  begins  on  the  date  on  which  notice  is 
provided  to  such  committees  under  section 
113(bK2KAKll). 

SEC.  lis.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  TRADE  ACT  OF  1»74. 

(a)  Advice  From  ITC  and  Other  Federal 
Agencies  Concerning  Trade  Policy  and  Ne- 
gotiations.—Sections  131  through  134  In- 
clusive of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  VS.C. 
2151-2154)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.   131.  advice  from  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION. 

"(a)  Lists  op  Articles  Which  Mat  Be 
Considered  for  Action.- 

"(1)  In  connection  with  any  proposed 
trade  agreement  under  section  123  of  this 
Act  or  section  112  of  the  Trade  and  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987. 
the  President  shall  from  time  to  time  pub- 
lish and  furnish  the  International  Trade 
Commission  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Commission')  with  lists  of 
articles  which  may  be  considered  for  modifi- 
cation or  continuance  of  United  SUtes 
duties,  continuance  of  United  SUtes  duty- 
free or  excise  treatment,  or  additional 
duties.  In  the  case  of  any  article  with  re- 
spect to  which  consideration  may  be  given 
to  reducing  or  increasing  the  rate  of  duty, 
the  list  shall  specify  the  provision  of  this 
subchapter  under  which  such  consideration 
may  be  given. 

'(2)  In  connection  with  any  proposed 
trade  agreement  under  section  113  of  the 
Trade  and  International  Economic  Policy 
Reform  Act  of  1987,  the  President  may  from 
time  to  time  publish  and  furnish  the  Com- 
mission with  lists  of  non-tariff  matters 
which  may  be  considered  for  modification. 

"(b)  Advice  to  President  by  Commis- 
sion.—Within  6  months  after  receipt  of  a 
list  under  subsection  (a)  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
list  submitted  in  connection  with  a  trade 
agreement  authorized  under  section  133, 
within  90  days  after  receipt  of  such  list,  the 
Commission  shall  advise  the  President,  with 
respect  to  each  article  or  nontariff  matter, 
of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic 
effect  of  modification  of  the  tariff  or  non- 
tariff  measure  on  industries  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles  and  on  con- 
sumers, so  as  to  assist  the  President  in 
making  an  informed  judgment  as  to  the 
impact  which  might  be  caused  by  such 
modifications  on  United  SUtes  interests, 
such  as  sectors  involved  in  manufacturing, 
agriculture,  mining,  fishing,  services.  Intel- 
lectual prop»erty.  investment,  labor,  and  con- 
sumers. Such  advice  may  include  In  the  case 
of  any  article  the  advice  of  the  Commission 

as  to  whether  any  reduction  in  the  rate  of 

duty  should  take  place  over  a  longer  period 
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of  time  than  the  minimum  period  provided 
for  in  section  112(cK2). 

"(C>  ABOmORAL  iHYSSnOATIORS  AND  RB- 
POKTS  RlQCISnO  BT  TRK  PMBIDDfT  OR  THE 

TiAM  RxmsnTATivK.— In  addition,  in 
order  to  assist  the  President  In  his  determi- 
nation whether  to  enter  into  any  agreement 
under  this  title  or  section  112  or  113  of  the 
Trade  and  International  Economic  Policy 
Reform  Act  of  1987.  or  how  to  develop  trade 
policy,  priorities  or  other  matters  (such  as 
priorities  for  actions  to  improve  opportuni- 
ties In  foreign  martlets ).  the  Conunlssion 
shall  make  such  investigations  and  reports 
as  may  be  requested  by  the  President  on 
matters  such  as  effects  of  modification  of 
any  barrier  to  (or  other  distortion  of)  inter- 
national trade  on  domestic  workers,  indus- 
tries or  sectors,  purchasers,  prices  and  quan- 
tities of  articles  in  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Coiocissioit  Steps  ih  Prkparing  Its 
Aana  to  the  PiusisEirr.— In  preparing  its 
advice  to  the  President  under  this  section. 
the  Commission  shall  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble— 

"(1)  investigate  conditions,  causes,  and  ef- 
fects relating  to  competition  between  the 
foreign  Industries  producing  the  articles  in 
question  and  the  domestic  industries  pro- 
ducing the  like  or  directly  competitive  arti- 
cles or  services; 

"(2)  analyze  the  production,  trade,  and 
consumption  of  each  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive article  or  service,  taking  into  consid- 
eration employment,  profit  levels,  and  use 
of  productive  facilities  with  respect  to  the 
domestic  industries  concerned,  and  such 
other  economic  factors  in  such  industries  as 
it  considers  relevant,  including  prices, 
wages,  sales,  inventories,  patterns  of 
demand,  capital  investment,  obsolescence  of 
equipment,  and  diversification  of  produc- 
tion: 

"(3)  describe  the  probable  nature  and 
extent  of  any  significant  change  in  employ- 
ment, profit  levels,  and  use  of  productive  fa- 
cilities; the  overall  impact  of  such  or  other 
possible  changes  on  the  competitiveness  of 
relevant  domestic  industries  or  sectors;  and 
such  other  conditions  as  it  deems  relevant 
in  the  domestic  industries  or  sectors  con- 
cerned which  it  believes  such  modifications 
would  cause;  and 

"(4)  make  special  studies  (including  stud- 
ies of  real  wages  paid  in  foreign  supply 
countries),  whenever  deemed  to  be  warrant- 
ed, of  particular  proposed  modifications  af- 
fecting United  States  manufacturing,  agri- 
culture, mining,  fishing,  labor,  consumers, 
services,  intellectual  property  and  invest- 
ment, using  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
United  States  Govenunent  facilities  abroad 
and  appropriate  personnel  of  the  United 
States. 

"(e)  PuBuc  Heaiuhg.— In  preparing  its 
advice  to  the  President  under  this  section. 
the  Commission  shall,  after  reasonable 
notice,  hold  public  hearings. 

-88C  ISZ.  ADVICE  FROM  EXECUTIVE  DEPART- 
MENTS AND  OTHER  SOURCES. 

"Before  any  trade  agreement  is  entered 
into  under  section  123  of  this  Act  or  section 
112  or  113  of  the  Trade  and  International 
Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987,  the 
President  shall  seek  information  and  advice 
with  respect  to  such  agreement  from  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Commerce.  De- 
fense. Interior,  Ijibor.  State  and  the  Treas- 
ury, from  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, and  from  such  other  sources  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate.  Such  advice  shall  be 
prepared  and  presented  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  Reorganization  Plan  Number  3 


of]  1979  and   Executive  Order   Numbered 
1988. 

133.  PUBLIC  HEARINCS. 

'(a)  OppoRTUHrrr  por  Prbsentatior  op 
V*ws.— In  connection  with  any  proposed 
tride  agreement  under  section  123  of  this 
Aot  or  section  112  or  113  of  the  Trade  Policy 
and  International  Economic  Policy  Reform 
Aot  of  1987.  the  President  shall  afford  an 
opportunity  of  any  interested  person  to 
present  his  views  concerning  any  article  on 
a  list  published  under  section  131.  any 
matter  or  article  which  should  be  so  listed, 
any  concession  which  should  be  sought  by 
the  United  States,  or  any  other  matter  rele- 
vant to  such  proposed  trade  agreement.  Por 
this  purpose,  the  President  shall  designate 
any  agency  or  an  interagency  committee 
wljich  shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold 
public  hearings  and  prescribe  regtilations 
governing  the  conduct  of  such  hearings. 
Wlien  appropriate,  such  procedures  shall 
apply  to  the  development  of  trade  policy 
anfi  priorities. 

'1(b)  StTMMARY  OP  Hearings.— The  organi- 
zation holding  such  hearing  shall  furnish 
tht  President  with  a  summary  thereof. 

"S^C  134.  PREREQUISITES  FOR  OFFERS. 

'tin  any  negotiation  seeking  an  agreement 
unper  section  123  of  this  Act  or  section  112 
or  !l  13  of  the  Trade  and  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987.  the  Presi- 
defit  may  make  a  formal  offer  for  the  modi- 
fication or  continuance  of  any  United  States 
duty,  import  restrictions,  or  barriers  to  (or 
ottter  distortions  of)  international  trade,  the 
coatinuance  of  United  States  duty-free  or 
extise  treatment,  or  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tiojial  duties,  import  restrictions,  or  other 
ba^er  to  (or  other  distortion  of)  intema- 
tiopal  trade  including  trade  in  services,  for- 
ei^  direct  investment  and  intellectual  prop- 
er^ as  covered  by  this  title,  with  respect  to 
an|r  article  or  matter  only  after  he  has  re- 
ceiihred  a  summary  of  the  hearings  at  which 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  with  resi>ect  to 
such  article  has  been  afforded  under  section 
131.  In  addition,  the  President  may  make  an 
offer  for  the  modification  or  continuance  of 
any  United  States  duty,  the  continuance  of 
United  States  duty-free  or  excise  treatment, 
or  the  imposition  of  additional  duties,  with 
rea>ect  to  any  article  included  in  a  list  put>- 
lisied  and  furnished  under  section  131(a). 
only  after  he  has  received  advice  concerning 
sutfh  article  from  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 131(b),  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  6- 
manth  or  90-day  period  provided  for  in  that 
sedtion.  as  appropriate,  whichever  first 
occurs.". 

(b)  Application  op  Other  Provisions  op 
19t4  Act.— Por  purposes  of  applying  sec- 
tiohs  125,  126(a),  and  127  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  k974  (19  VS.C.  2135,  et  seq.)— 

(|)    any    trade    agreement    entered    into 

er  section  112  or  113  of  this  Act  shall  be 

tr^ted  as  an  agreement  entered  into  under 

ion  101  or  102,  as  appropriate,  of  the 

le  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2112).  and 

(2)  any  proclamation  or  Executive  order 
issued  pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered 
into  under  section  112  or  113  of  this  Act 
shall  be  treated  as  a  proclamation  or  Execu- 
tive order  issued  pursuant  to  a  trade  agree- 
m^t  entered  into  under  section  101  or  102. 
as  appropriate,  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(r)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
15i(b)(l)  and  (cKl)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2191(bKl))  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  102"  and  inserting 
"s«ction  102  of  this  Act  or  section  114  of  the 
Trkde  and  International  Economic  Policy 
R<  form  Act  of  1987". 


COMPENSA'nON  AUTHORITY. 

n  123  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 

133)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

COMPENSATION  AUTHORITY. 

Genehai.— Whenever— 
y  action  taken  under  chapter  1  of 
r  chapter  1  of  title  III; 
y  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after  the 
the  enactment  of  the  Trade  and 
International  Economic  Policy  Reform  Act 
of  1987  or 

"(3)  any  judicial  or  administrative  tariff 
reclasstf ication  that  becomes  final  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  such  Act  of  1987; 
increases  or  imposes  any  duty  or  other 
import  restriction,  the  President— 

"(A)Jmay  enter  into  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  or  instrumentalities 
for  the  I  purpose  of  granting  new  concessions 
as  compensation  in  order  to  maintain  the 
general  level  of  reciprocal  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous concessions;  and 

"(B)  may  proclaim  such  modification  or 
contini^ance  of  any  existing  duty,  or  such 
continuance  of  existing  duty-free  or  excise 
treatment,  as  he  determines  to  \x  required 
or  appi^priate  to  carry  out  any  such  agree- 

if  the  entering  into  of  any  such 
;nt  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
te  international  obligations  of  the 
States. 

'actors  Consioerxd  Before  EInter- 
iNG  iNTJo  Agreement.— Before  entering  into 
any  tra^e  agreement  under  this  section  with 
any  foreign  country  or  instrumentality,  the 
President  shall  consider  whether  such  coun- 
try or  linstrumentality  has  violated  trade 
concesaons  of  benefit  to  the  United  States 
and  su(]h  violation  has  not  Iieen  adequately 
offset  by  the  action  of  the  United  States  or 
by  sucn  country  or  instrumentality. 

"(c)  Application  op  Section  112  Limita- 
TiONS.-[Section  112  (b)  and  (c)  apply  to  any 
modification  of  existing  duties  that  is  grant- 
ed as  a  concession  under  this  section. 

"(d)    kEDOCTION    AND    TERMINATION.— Any 

concession  granted  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  b^  reduced  and  terminated  according 
to  a  schedule  that  the  President  determines 
is  substmitially  equivalent  to  the  effect  and 
duration  of  the  action  of  the  United  States 
that  ga|e  rise  to  the  concession.". 

SEC  117.  {TARIFF  AGREEMENTS  WFTH  CANADA. 

(a)  Iii  General.— Chapter  2  of  title  I  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC  \J%  NEGOTIATION  OF  CERTAIN  MISCELLANE- 
OUS TARIFF  AGREEMENTS  WrTH  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA. 

le  President  may.  subject  to  the 
of  subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of 
Won— 

Iter  into  tariff  agreements  with  the 
lent  of  Canada  relating  to  the  items 
this  section;  and 

lay  proclaim  the  modification  or 
elimination  of  any  existing  duty  on  these 
items  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
such  a^eements. 

"(b)  "The  President  shall  exercise  his  au- 
thority iunder  this  section  only  with  respect 
to  articles  provided  for  in  the  following 
items  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  ( 19  U.S.C.  1202): 

"(1)  lYozen  cranberries  (provided  for  in 
item  141.71). 

"(2)  Iiialysis  cyclers  (provided  for  in  item 
709.17). 

"(3)  lackaging  goods  for  tea  (described  in 
headno^  2  to  subpart  A  of  part  11  of  sched- 
ule 1). 


"(4)  Dried  fababeans  (provided  for  in 
items  140.11  and  140.16). 

"(5)  Cat  litter  (provided  for  in  items 
256.90  and  512.24). 

"(6)  Mechanics  tool  boxes  (provided  for  in 
item  706.62). 

"(7)  Medical  tubing  (provided  for  in  item 
772.65). 

"(8)  Synthetic  fireplace  materials  (provid- 
ed for  in  item  792.32). 

"(9)  Spirits  (provided  for  in  items  169.21 
and  169.22). 

"(10)  Miners  safety  lamps,  components, 
and  battery  chargers  (provided  for  in  items 
683.80  and  682.60). 

"(11)  Computerized  paper  cutter  control 
retrofit  units  (pro\ided  for  in  items  685.90 
and  676.15). 

"(c)  The  President  shall  exercise  his  au- 
thority to  proclaim  changes  in  existing 
duties  imder  this  section  only  to  the  extent 
that  tariff  concessions  of  approximately 
equivalent  value  are  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  in  exchange  for  reductions 
authorized  under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  President  may  exercise  the  au- 
thority granted  under  this  section  only 
during  the  5-year  period  lieginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  contents  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  129.  Negotiation  of  certain  miscellane- 
ous tariff  agreements  with  the 
Government  of  Canada.". 

SEC.  lis.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  UNFTED  STATES-EC 
AGREEMENT  ON  CITRUS  AND  PASTA. 

(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  for  the  implementation  of 
tariff  reductions  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Agreement  between  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  the  United 
States,  concluded  February  24,  1987,  with 
respect  to  citrus  and  pasta. 

(b)  Proclamation  Aothority. — 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  on  or  after  a  date  proclaimed 
by  the  President  as  being  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  Agreement  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a). 

(2)  The  President  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  modify  or  terminate  by  proclama- 
tion any  provision  of  law  enacted  by  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (c). 

(3)  The  rates  of  duty  in  column  numliered 
1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  that  are  enacted  by  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  be  treated— 

(A)  as  not  having  the  status  of  statutory 
provisions  enacted  by  the  Congress;  but 

(B)  as  having  been  proclaimed  by  the 
President  as  being  required  to  carry  out  a 
foreign  trade  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party. 

(c)  Tariff  Schedules  Amendments.— 

(1)  Anchovies.— Subpart  C  of  part  3  of 
schedule  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  item  112.40  and  inserting  the 
following  new  items  in  numerical  sequence, 
with  the  superior  heading  thereto  at  the 
same  level  of  indentation  as  the  article  de- 
scription in  item  112.42: 
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schedule  1  of  such  Schedules  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(A)  Item  117.65  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"9%  ad  val."  and  inserting  "Free". 

(B)  Item  117.67  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"12%  ad  val."  and  inserting  "Free". 

(3)  Satsuma  ORANGES.— Subpart  B  of  part  9 
of  such  schedule  1  is  amended  by  striking 
out  item  147.29  and  inserting  in  numerical 
sequence  the  following  new  items  and  supe- 
rior heading  thereto,  with  such  heading  at 
the  same  level  of  indentation  as  the  article 
description  in  item  147.30: 
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(4)  Olives.— Subpart  B  of  part  9  of  such 
schedule  1  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence  the 
following  new  item,  with  the  article  descrip- 
tion at  the  same  level  of  indentation  as  item 
148.42: 
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(B)  by  redesignating  item  148.44  as  148.45; 

(C)  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence  the 
following  new  item,  with  the  article  descrip- 
tion at  the  same  level  of  indentation  as  item 
148.46: 
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(D)  by  redesignating  item  148.48  as  148.49; 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  article  description 
for  item  148.50  and  inserting  "Pitted". 

(P)  by  striking  out  "5«  per  lb."  in  item 
148.52  and  inserting  "2.5t  |>er  lb."; 

(G)  by  redesignating  items  148.52  and 
148.54  as  items  148.55  and  148.57.  respective- 
ly: 

(H)  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  items  and  the  superior 
heading  thereto,  with  such  heading  at  the 
same  level  of  indentation  as  the  article  de- 
scription for  item  148.50: 


30c| 


(I)  by  striking  out  item  148.56  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  items  and  superior  head- 
ing thereto,  with  such  heading  at  the  same 
level  of  Indentation  as  the  superior  heading 
to  items  148.55  and  148.57  (as  redesignated 
by  subparagraph  (G)>: 
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(5)  Capers.— Subpart  B  of  pari  11  of  such 
schedule  1  is  amended  by  striking  out  "16% 
ad  val."  in  each  of  the  items  161.06  and 
161.08  and  inserting  "8%  ad  val.". 

(6)  Paprika.— Subpart  B  of  part  11  of  such 
schedule  1  is  amended  by  striking  out  "2t 
per  lb."  in  item  161.71  and  inserting  "1.35« 
per  lb.". 

(7)  Cider.— Subpart  C  of  part  12  of  such 
schedule  1  is  amended  by  striking  out  "3t 
per  gal."  in  item  167.15  and  inserting  "1.5* 
per  gal.". 

(8)  Olive  Oil.— Subpart  B  of  part  14  of 
such  schedule  1  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "3.8<  per  lb.  on  con- 
tents and  container"  in  item  176.29  and  in- 
serting "2.28<  per  lb.  on  contents  and  con- 
tainer."; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "2.6«  per  lb."  in  item 
176.30  and  inserting  "1.56«  per  lb.". 

SEC.   IIS.   REPORTS  ON   NEGOTIATIONS  TO  ELIMI- 
NATE WINE  TRADE  BARRIERS 

Before  the  close  of  the  13-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  President  shall  update  each 
report  that  the  President  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  under  section  905(b) 
of  the  Wine  Equity  and  Export  Expansion 
Act  of  1984  (19  U.S.C.  2804)  and  submit  the 
updated  report  to  both  of  such  committees. 
E^h  updated  report  sliall  contain,  with  re- 
spect to  the  major  wine  trading  country 
concerned— 

(Da  description  of  each  tariff  or  nontarif f 
bstfxier  to  (or  other  distortion  of)  trade  in 
United  States  wine  of  that  country  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  has  carried  out  consulta- 
tions since  the  report  required  under  such 
section  905(b)  was  submitted; 

(2)  the  status  of  the  consultations  de- 
scribed under  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(3)  information,  explanations,  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  kind  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  (C),  (D).  and  (E)  of  such  section 
905(b)  that  are  based  on  developments  (in- 
cluding the  taking  of  relevant  actions,  if 
any,  of  a  lund  not  contemplated  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  siKh  1984  Act)  since 
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the  submission  of  the  report  required  under 

suchsection. 

CHAPTBR  1— ENTORCEMENT  OF  UNITED 
STATES  RIGHTS  UNDER  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS AND  RESPONSE  TO  FOREIGN 
TRADE  PRACTICES 

SEC  lil.  ACnON  RRQVIREO  IN  RESPONSE  TO  DE- 
TEKMmATIONS. 

Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U^.C.  2411)  is  amended  as  follows: 
(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (5); 

(B)  by  strlldnc  out  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
sertbig  the  following: 

"(1)  llAimaTOKT  ACnOR.— 

"(A)  By  the  nuDE  rbphesbntative.— If  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  (herein- 
after in  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the 
'Trade  Representative')  after  an  Investiga- 
tion under  section  302  determines  that- 
'll) the  rights  of  the  United  States  under 
any  trade  agreement  are  being  denied;  or 

"(U)  an  act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign 
country— 

"(I)  violates,  or  is  inconsistent  with,  the 
provteions  of,  or  otherwise  denies  benefits  to 
the  United  States  under,  any  trade  agree- 
ment, or 

"(11)  is  unjustifiable  and  burdens  or  re- 
strtets  United  States  commerce  (Including 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
another  foreign  country); 
the  Trade  Representative,  subject  to  the 
specific  direction,  if  any,  of  the  President, 
shall,  subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  take 
action  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c),  or  both, 
and  shall  take  all  other  appropriate  and  fea- 
sible action  within  his  power,  to  enforce 
such  rights  or  to  obtain  the  elimination  of 
such  act,  policy,  or  practice. 

"(B)  ExcEPTiOM.— The  Trade  Representa- 
tive is  not  required  to  take  action  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  in  any  case  in  which— 

"(1)  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (herein- 
after in  this  tiUe  referred  to  as  the  GATT') 
have  determined,  or  a  panel  of  experts  lias 
reported  to  the  Contracting  Parties,  that— 

"(I)  the  rights  of  the  United  States  under 
a  trade  agreement  are  not  being  denied,  or 
"(11)  the  act,  policy,  or  practice  is  not  a 
violation  of.  or  inconsistent  with,  the  rights 
of  the  United  States,  or  does  not  deny,  nulli- 
fy, or  impair  benefits  to  the  United  States 
under  any  trade  agreement;  or 
"(II)  the  Trade  Representative  finds  that— 
"(I)  the  foreign  coimtry  is  taking  satisfac- 
tory measures  to  grant  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  under  a  trade  agreement, 

"(11)  the  foreign  country  has  agreed  to 
eliminate  or  phase  out  the  act,  policy,  or 
practice,  or  has  agreed  to  an  imminent  solu- 
tion to  the  burden  or  restriction  on  United 
States  commerce  that  is  satisfactory  to  the 
Trade  Representative, 

"(in>  it  is  impossible  for  the  foreign  coun- 
try to  achieve  the  results  described  in  sub- 
clause (I)  or  (11),  as  appropriate,  but  the  for- 
eign country  agrees  to  provide  to  the  United 
States  compensatory  trade  benefits  that  are 
satisfactory  to  the  Trade  Representative,  or 
"(IV)  such  action  is  not  in  the  national 
economic  interest  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause it  would  result  in  United  States  eco- 
nomic interests  being  more  adversely  affect- 
ed if  acticHi  were  taken  under  this  sulx:lause 
than  if  not,  and  he  complies  with  the  re- 
porting requirement  under  subparagraph 
(E). 
"(C)  Export  TAROKTnfo.— 
"(i)  In  GEifERAL.- If  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive determines  after  an  investigation  under 
section  302  that  export  targeting  by  a  for- 
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elkn  country  exists  and  is  a  significant 
b\  rden  or  restriction  on  United  States  com- 
m  ;rce,  the  Trade  Representative,  subject  to 
tl»e  specific  direction,  if  any.  of  the  Presi- 
dent, shall,  subject  to  clause  (ii>— 

''(I)  take  action  under  subsection  (b)  or 
(c^.  or  both,  to  obtain  the  elimination  of  the 
export  targeting; 

*(1I)  enter  into  an  agreement  under  which 
tlie  foreign  country  provides  an  imminent 
solution  to  the  significant  burden  or  restric- 
tion on  United  States  commerce,  or  provides 
conpensatory  trade  benefits  satisfactory  to 
tlie  Trade  Representative;  or 

l'(III)  take  any  combination  of  actions 
uider  subclauses  (I)  and  (II). 
Ttie  action  under  this  subparagraph  shall, 
to  the  extent  possible,  reflect  the  full  bene- 
fit level  of  the  export  targeting  to  the  bene- 
ficiary over  the  period  during  which  it  has 
effect. 

"(11)  ExcEPTioH.— The  Trade  Representa- 

re  is  not  required  to  take  action  under 

kuse  (i)  if  the  Trade  Representative— 
'(I)  finds  that  such  action  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional   economic    interest    of    the    United 
States  by  reason  of  the  cause  described  in 
subparagraph  (BMiiXIV);  and 

"(II)  complies  with  the  reporting  require- 
nient  under  subparagraph  (E). 

[•(ill)  AoomoHAL  AcnoHs.— In  addition  to 
t^ing  action  imder  clause  (i).  the  Trade 
Representative,  subject  to  the  specific  direc- 
tion, if  any,  of  the  President,  may  take  ad- 
ministrative actions,  and,  if  necessary,  pro- 
pose legislation,  to  implement  any  other 
a«tion  by  the  United  States  that  would  re- 
slure  or  improve  the  international  competi- 
tive position  of  the  industry  affected  by  the 
export  targeting. 

"(iv)  PRrvATE  SECTOR  ADVICE.— If  the  Trade 
Representative  does  not  take  action  imder 
cituse  (i)  on  the  basis  of  the  exception  pro- 
vided for  under  clause  (II),  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  promptly  appoint  a  panel  of 
experts  to  advise  on  metisures  to  promote 
tHe  com[>etitiveness  of  the  industry  affected 
b^  the  export  targeting.  The  panel  shall 
consist  of  individuals  from  the  private 
stctor  (including  individuals  who  represent 
management  and  labor  in  the  industry) 
who,  by  education  or  experience,  are  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  the  panel.  The  panel  shall 
sibmlt  to  the  Trade  Representative  a  state- 
nient  of  its  advice  and  recommendations  re- 
garding the  industry  within  6  months  after 
tbe  date  on  which  the  panel  is  first  con- 
vened. The  Trade  Representative  shall 
promptly  thereafter  submit  the  statement, 
together  with  any  recommendation  he  may 
hBve  regarding  the  statement,  to  Congress. 

"(D)  EqurvALEMCY  OP  VAL0E.— Any  action 
t*ken— 

"(I)  under  subparagraph  (A)  to  eliminate 
an  act.  policy,  or  practice;  or 

"(ii)  under  subparagraph  (C)  to  eliminate 
export  targeting; 

shall  be  devised  so  as  to  affect  goods  or  serv- 
ices of  the  foreign  country  involved  in  an 
amount  that  Is  equivalent  in  value  to  the 
Ourden  or  restriction  being  imposed  by  that 
ix>untry  on  United  States  commerce. 
"(E)    Report   to   congress.— The   Trade 

lepresentative   shall    promptly    report    in 

Iting  to  Congress  with   respect  to  each 

;tion  taken  (or  the  reasons  why  no  action 

ras  taken)  under  this  paragraph— 
"(1)  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  United 

Itates  or  to  eliminate  the  acts,  policies,  and 

fractices  described  in  subparagraph  (A);  or 
(ii)  to  eliminate  export  targeting  under 

subparagraph  (C). 

'(2)  Discretionary  action.— 
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"(A)  In  obneral.— If  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative determines  after  an  investigation 
under  section  302.  that  an  act.  policy,  or 
practicie  of  a  foreign  country  is  unreason- 
able or  discriminatory  and  burdens  or  re- 
stricts United  States  commerce  (including 
commekt%  between  the  United  States  and 
another  foreign  country);  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, if  he  determines  that  action  by 
the  Unlited  States  is  appropriate  and  subject 
to  the  Specific  direction,  if  any.  of  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible 
action  within  his  power  to  obtain  the  elimi- 
nation of  that  act.  policy,  or  practice. 

"(B)  Export  TAHorriNC.- If  the  Trade 
Representative  determines  after  an  investi- 
gation under  section  302  that  export  target- 
ing by  a  foreign  country  exists  and  threat- 
ens to  be  a  significant  burden  or  restriction 
on  United  States  commerce,  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, if  he  determines  that  action  by 
the  Ut^ted  States  Is  appropriate  and  subject 
to  the  pr>eciflc  direction,  if  any.  of  the  Presi- 
dent, stiall  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible 
action  to  obtain  the  elimination  of  the 
exportj  targeting.";  and 

(C)  qy  amending  paragraph  (5)  (as  redes- 
ignate^  by  paragraph  (D)  to  read  as  follows: 
(5)  jScoPE  OP  action.— In  exercising  au- 
thorlti  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
or  sector,  the  Trade  Representa- 

ay  act  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
against  the  foreign  country  in- 
but 

"(B)^hall  give  preference— 
"(1)  to  taking  action  with  respect  to  the 
goods  Or  sector  involved  in  the  act,  policy,  or 
practi<e  identified  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2),  or 

"(11)  if  the  provision  of  compensatory 
trade  benefits  to  the  United  States  is  under 
negotiittion,  to  seelung  compensatory  bene- 
fits vi^th  respect  to  the  same  goods  or 
sector,'". 
(2)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  matter  appearing 
before]  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  jpTHER  Action.— 

"(1)  Jn  general.— For  purposes  of  carrying 
out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a), 
the  Tfade  Representative  is  authorized  to— 

(B)  py  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respective- 
ly;      [ 

(C)  t>y  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  sutQiaragraph  (B)  and  inserting  ":  and" 
and 

(D)  Iby  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  f  o  ilowlng: 
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"(C) 
under 


try  as 
"(U)| 


withdraw  or  refrain  from  proclaiming 
title  V— 


'(i)  the  designation  of  such  foreign  coun- 


a  beneficiary  developing  <x>untry;  or 
the  designation  of  any  product  of 


such  1  oreign  country  as  an  eligible  article. 

"(2)  Factors  appectinc  use  op  import  re- 
strictions.—In  applying  paragraph  (1).  the 
Trade  Representative  shall— 

"(A)  give  preference  to  the  imposition  of 
duties  over  the  imposition  of  other  import 
restrictions; 

"(BJ  if  an  import  restriction  other  than  a 
duty  B  imposed,  consider  substituting,  on  an 
incremental  basis,  an  equivalent  duty  for 
such  4ther  imp>ort  restriction;  and 

"(CI  before  determining  to  take  action  to 
restrict  imports,  take  into  account  the  likely 
impaOt  that  such  action  will  have  on  United 
States  agricultural  exports.". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended— 


(A)  by  striking  out  "President  may—"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  "Trade  Repre- 
sentative is  authorized  to—"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "President"  In  para- 
graph (IX A)  and  Inserting  "he"; 

(C)  by  amending  paragraph  (2KB)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  a  determination  to  initiate  an  investi- 
gation Is  made  by  the  Trade  Representative 
under  section  302(c).";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "President"  in  para- 
griM;>h  (3)  and  inserting  "Trade  Representa- 
tive.". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Procedures.- 

"(1)  Action  apter  trade  representative 
decisions.- 

"(A)  In  general.— Unless  subparagraph 
(B)  applies,  the  Trade  Representative,  sub- 
ject to  the  specific  direction,  if  any.  of  the 
President,  within  30  days  after  making  a  de- 
cision imder  section  304  or  308(b)  to  take 
action  under  subsection  (aKl)  (A)  or  (C)  or 
(2)  shall  implement  the  action. 

"(B)  Delay  in  ncpixiaarnNO  action.- The 
Trade  Representative  may  delay,  by  not 
more  than  90  days,  the  implementation  of 
an  action  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c),  or 
both— 

"(i)  if  either— 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  an  investigation  initiat- 
ed under  section  302(b),  the  petitioner  re- 
quests a  delay,  or 

"(II)  in  the  case  of  an  investigation  initiat- 
ed under  section  302(c),  a  delay  is  requested 
by  the  domestic  industry  that  would  benefit 
from  the  action;  or 

"(ii)  the  Trade  Representative  determines 
that  substantial  progress  is  being  made,  or 
that  a  delay  is  necessary  or  desirable,  to 
obtain  United  States  rights  ot-A  satisfactory 
solution  with  respect  to  the  act.  policy,  or 
practice,  or  export  targeting  concerned. 

"(2)  Notice.— The  Trade  Representative 
shall  promptly  cause  notice  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  of — 

"(A)  each  decision  to  be  implemented 
under  paragraph  (1)(A); 

"(B)  each  delay  decided  upon  under  sub- 
paragraph (1KB); 

"(C)  the  reasons  for  the  decision  or  delay; 
and 

"(D)  if  the  decision  is  to  impose  an  import 
restriction,  the  likely  impact,  if  any,  of  the 
restriction  on  United  States  agricultural  ex- 
ports.". 

(5)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this 
section—"  and  inserting  "For  purposes  of 
this  chapter—"; 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Unreasonable.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'unreasonable' 
means  any  act.  i>olicy.  or  practice  which, 
while  not  necessarily  in  violation  of  or  in- 
consistent with  the  international  legal 
rights  of  the  United  States,  is  otherwise 
deemed  to  be  unfair  and  inequitable.  In  de- 
termining whether  an  act.  policy,  or  prac- 
tice is  unreasonable,  reciprocal  opportuni- 
ties in  the  United  States  for  foreign  nation- 
als and  firms  shall  be  taken  Into  account,  to 
the  extent  appropriate.  The  term  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to.  any  act,  policy,  or  prac- 
tice that— 

"(i)  subject  to  section  304(aK2),  with  re- 
spect to  workers— 

"(I)  denies  the  right  of  association, 

"(II)  denies  the  right  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively, 

"(ni)  permite  any  form  of  forced  or  com- 
pulsory labor. 


"(IV)  fails  to  provide  a  minimum  age  for 
the  employment  of  children,  and 

"(V)  taking  into  account  a  country's  level 
of  economic  development,  fails  to  provide 
standards  for  minimum  wages,  hours  of 
work,  and  occupational  safety  and  health: 
or 

"(ii)  denies  fair  and  equitable— 

"(I)  market  opportunities,  including  the 
toleration  by  a  government  of  systematic 
anticompetitive  activities  by  private  firms  or 
arnong  private  firms  in  the  foreign  country 
that  have  the  effect  of  restricting,  on  a  basis 
that  is  inconsistent  with  commercial  consid- 
erations, access  of  United  States  goods  to 
purchasing  by  such  firms. 

"(II)  opportunities  for  the  establishment 
of  an  enterprise,  or 

"(III)  provision  of  adequate  and  effective 
protection  of  intellectual  property  rights.": 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  Foreign  country.— The  term  "foreign 
country'  includes  any  foreign  instrumentali- 
ty. 

"(8)  Export  targeting.— The  term  'export 
targeting'  means  any  government  plan  or 
scheme  consisting  of  a  combination  of  co- 
ordinated actions,  whether  carried  out  sev- 
erally or  jointly,  that  are  bestowed  on  a  spe- 
cific enterprise,  industry,  or  group  thereof 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  assist  the  enter- 
prise, industry,  or  group  to  become  more 
competitive  in  the  export  of  a  class  or  kind 
of  merchandise. 

"(9)  Interested  persons.— For  purposes  of 
sections  301(dKl).  302(bK2KB),  304(bKl), 
and  307(b),  the  term  'interested  persons'  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to.  domestic  firms 
and  workers,  representatives  of  consumer 
interesta,  and  United  States  product  export- 
ers that  may  be  affected.". 

SEC  122.  INVESTIGATORY  PROCEDURES. 

(a)  Obtaining  Inpormation.— Section  302 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2412)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Obtaining  Inpormation.— 

"(1)  In  general.— With  respect  to  any  in- 
vestigation initiated  under  subsection  (bK2). 
the  Trade  Representative  shall  direct  to  the 
foreign  countries  relevant  to  the  investiga- 
tion such  inquiries  as  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive considers  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  relevant  to  the  de- 
cisions required  luider  section  304(a). 

"(2)  Veripication  and  use  op  best  infor- 
mation otherwise  available.— The  Trade 
Representative  may,  as  to  any  information 
furnished  in  response  to  an  inquiry  under 
paragraph  (1),  request  that  the  foreign 
country  furnishing  such  information  pro- 
vide such  documentation,  or  permit  such 
verification,  of  the  information  as  the  Trade 
Representative  considers  appropriate.  With 
respect  to  any  information  requested  in  an 
inquiry  under  paragraph  (1)  which  is 
either— 

"(A)  not  furnished  in  a  timely  manner; 

"(B)  is  furnished  in  incomplete  or  inad- 
equate form;  or 

"(C)  is  not  documented  or  verified  to  the 
extent  considered  sufficient  by  the  Trade 
Representative; 

the  Trade  Representative  may  disregard  all 
or  any  part  of  such  information,  and  instead 
use  the  best  information  otherwise  available 
for  purposes  of  making  the  determinations 
and  recommendations  required  under  sec- 
tion 304(a).". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments.— Section 
302  is  further  amended— 


(1)  by  amending  subsection  (aKl)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.- Any  interested  person 
may  file  a  petition  with  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative requesting  that  action  be  taken 
under  section  301  and  setting  forth  the  alle- 
gations in  support  of  the  request.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "advise  the  President 
concerning  the  exercise  of  the  President's 
authority"  in  subsection  (cKl)  and  inserting 
"determine  whether  the  matter  is  action- 
able". 

SEC  iza.  consl'ltation  upon  initiation  or  in- 
vestigations. 
Section  303  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2413)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  to  read  as  foUows:  "If  the 
case  involves  a  trade  agreement  and  a  mutu- 
ally acceptable  resolution  is  not  reached 
before  the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  the  close  of  the  consultation  period, 
if  any.  specified  in  the  trade  agreement;  or 

"(B)  the  150th  day  after  the  day  on  which 
consultation  was  commenced; 

the  Trade  Representative  shall  prompUy  re- 
quest proceedings  on  the  matter  under  the 
formal  dispute  settlement  procedures  pro- 
vided under  such  agreement.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  after  consulting  with 
the  petitioner,"  after  "may"  in  subsection 
(bKlKA). 

SEC    124.   action    DECISIONS   BY   TRADE   REPRE- 
SENTATIVE. 

Section  304  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2414)  is  amended  as  follows: 
(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5): 

(B)  by  amending  that  portion  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  that  precedes  subparagraph  (A)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Decisions.- 

"(1)  In  general.— On  the  basis  of  the  in- 
vestigation under  section  302  and  the  con- 
sultations (and  the  proceedings,  if  applica- 
ble) under  section  303  and  subject  to  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Trade  Representative  shall  de- 
termine whether— 

"(A)  the  rights  to  which  the  United  States 
is  entitled  under  any  trade  agreement  are 
being  denied,  or 

"(B)  any  act.  policy,  or  practice  described 
in  section  301(a)  exists; 
and  if  the  determination  is  affirmative, 
shall  decide,  as  the  case  may  be  what  action, 
if  any,  he  should  take  under  section 
301(aKlKA)  or  (C)  or  (2). 

"(2)  Special  rule  por  determinations  in- 
volving WORKER  rights.— The  Trade  Repre- 
sentative may  determine  an  act,  policy,  or 
practice  described  in  section  301(eK3KAKi) 
not  to  be  unreasonable  if  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative finds  that  the  foreign  country  con- 
cerned has  taken,  or  is  taking,  steps  that 
demonstrate  a  significant  and  measurable 
overall  advancement  to  afford  throughout 
the  country  (including  any  designated  zone 
within  the  country)  the  rights  and  other 
standards  described  in  subclauses  (I) 
through  (V)  of  such  section. 

"(3)  Time  por  making  decisions.- The 
Trade  Representative  shall  make  the  deci- 
sion required  under  paragn4>h  (1)  not  later 
than—"; 

(C)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  subparagraph  (B))— 

(i)  by  inserting  "exclusively"  after  "al- 
leges" in  subparagraph  (B); 

(ii)  by  inserting  '.  or  18  months  after  the 
date  of  the  investigation  initiation,  whichev- 
er first  occurs"  before  the  semicolon  in  sub- 
paragraph (C),  and 
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(ill)  by  inaerting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Trade  Representative  shall 
make  a  determination  under  section 
MKaXlMC)  or  (2XB).  as  the  case  may  be. 
regarding  whether  export  targeting  exists 
and  is,  or  threatens  to  be.  a  significant 
burden  or  restriction  on  United  States  com- 
merce within  6  months  after  the  investiga- 
tion reganUitg  the  alleged  targeting  is  initi- 
ated under  section  302.  The  Trade  Repre- 
sentative may  consult  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral ac^icies  before  making  such  a  determi- 
nation."; and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5) 
(as  redesignated  by  subparagraph  (A))  and 
Inserting  "paragraph  (3)". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  that  portion  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  that  appears  before  paragraph  (1) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)     COMSOITATION     BKrORE     DECISIOH.— 

Before  deciding  upon  an  action  to  be  taken 
by  him  under  section  301(a)(1)(A)  or  (C)  or 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  any 
product  or  service  of  a  foreign  country 
which  is  the  subject  of  a  petition  under  sec- 
tion 302.  the  Trade  Representative,  unless 
he  determines  that  expeditious  action  is  re- 
quired—": 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (1)  as  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  amending  such  subpara- 
graph to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  shall  provide  opportimity  (after 
giving  not  less  than  30  days  notice  thereof) 
for  the  presentation  of  views  by  interested 
persons,  and  such  opportunity  shall  include 
a  public  hearing,  if  requested  by  any  inter- 
ested person:". 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 

(3)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  respec- 
tively: 

(D)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
(as  so  redesignated)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(B)  shall,  if  export  targeting  is  involved, 
consult  with  representatives  of  the  United 
States  industry  and  workers  affected  by  the 
targeting,  and  with  other  interested  per- 
sons, with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
propriate remedial  action,  including  possible 
measures  to  enhance  the  international  com- 
petitiveness of  that  industry:";  and 

(E>  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)  and 
(2)"  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  "sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B),  and  (C)". 

(4)  The  side  heading  to  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC  3M.  DECISIONS  BY  THE  TRADE  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE.". 

SBC  Its.  MODinCATION  AND  TERMINATION  Or  AC- 
TIONS; MONITORING  OF  FOREIGN 
C»MPUANCE. 

Chapter  1  of  title  in  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

-SBC  m.  MODIFICATION  AND  TERMINATION  OF 
ACTIONS. 

"(a)  IH  Obrkal.- The  Trade  Representa- 
tive  may  modify  or  terminate  an  action 
taken  by  him  under  section  301  If- 

"(1)  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  GATT 
have  determined,  or  a  panel  of  experts  has 
reported  to  the  Contracting  Parties,  that— 

"(A)  the  action  violates,  or  is  inconsistent 
with,  the  international  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes,  or 

"(B)  the  foreign  act,  policy,  or  practice  to 
which  the  action  responds— 

"(i)  is  not  a  violation  of  a  trade  agreement, 
or 

"(11)  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of,  or  otherwise  does  not  otherwise  deny, 
nullify,  or  impair  benefits  to  the  United 
States  under,  any  trade  agreement:  or 


''(2)  the  Trade  Representative  determines 
that— 

'■(A)  the  foreign  act,  policy,  or  practice 
hgs  been  eliminated  or  is  being  phased  out 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  him,  or 

"(B)  the  action  is  not  effective  or  its  con- 
tinuation is  not  in  the  national  economic  in- 
terest. 

"(b)  Biennial  Review  and  Assessment.- 
The  Trade  Representative  shall,  on  a  bien- 
nial basis,  review  and  assess  the  results  and 
copimercial  effects  of  each  action  taken 
under  section  301.  On  the  basis  of  such 
review,  the  Trade  Representative  shall 
d<  cide  whether  the  modification  or  termina- 
tif  n  of  any  prior  action  taken  by  him  under 
section  301(a)(1)(A)  or  (C)  or  (2)  is  appropri- 
ate. During  the  review,  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  consult  with  the  petitioner, 
if  |any.  representatives  of  the  domestic  in- 
d«lstry  concerned,  and  shall  provide  oppor- 
timity for  the  presentation  of  views  by 
other  interested  persons  affected  by  the 
action  under  review  concerning  its  effective- 
n^  and  whether  any  modification  or  termi- 
nation of  the  action  is  indicated. 

'(c)  NoTicr,  Report  to  Congress.- The 
Ttade  Representative  shall  promptly  cause 
n(  itice  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter  of,  and  report  in  writing  to  Congress 
with  respect  to,  any  mcxlification  or  termi- 
ni tion  of  an  action  that  is  implemented 
ui  der  subsection  (a)  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

-a  »;.  300.  MONITORING  OF  FOREIGN  COMPLIANCE. 

'(a)  In  GofERAL.— The  Trade  Representa- 
ti'  e  shall  monitor  the  implementation  of 
et  ch  measure  undertaken,  or  agreement  of 
a  kind  described  in  section 
3(l(aXl)(B)(ii)(I).  (II).  or  (III)  or  (C)(i)(II) 
tl  at  is  entered  into  under  section  301(a)(1) 
oi  (2).  by  a  foreign  country— 

'(1)  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  United 
SI  ates  under  any  trade  agreement; 

'(2)  to  eliminate  any  act,  policy,  or  prac- 
tiie  described  in  section  301(a)(lMA)(U)  or 
(2  KA):  or 

(3)  to  eliminate  export  targeting. 
'(b)  Further  Action.— If,  on  the  basis  of 
tt  e  monitoring  carried  out  under  subsection 
(a  >,  the  Trade  Representative  considers  that 
a  Foreign  country  is  not  satisfactorily  imple- 
va  enting  a  measure  or  agreement  referred  to 
ii)  subsection  (a),  the  Trade  Representative 
sllall  decide  what  further  action  he  shall 
ti^e  under  section  301(a)(1).  For  purposes 
o^  section  301,  any  such  decision  shall  be 
tKated  as  a  decision  made  under  section 
344(a)(1). 

(c)  Consultations.- Before  making  any 
ision  or  recommendation  under  subsec- 
n  (b),  the  Trade  Representative  shall— 
(1)  consult  with  the  [>etitioner,  if  any,  in- 
Ived  in  the  initial  investigation  under  this 
apter  and  with  representatives  of  the  do- 

;tic  industry  concerned:  and 
'(2)  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  pres- 
entation of  views  by  Interested  persons.". 
S|C.  126.  MANDATORY  NEGOTIATIONS  AND  ACTION 
REGARDING       FOREIGN      COUNTRIES 
HAVING     EXCESSIVE     AND     UNWAR- 
RANTED    TRADE     SURPLUSES     WITH 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  1  of  title  III  of 
tlie  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding 
a^  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Subchapter  B — Special  Provisions  Regarding 
Trade  Dencits 

-fBC  311.  MANDATORY  NEGOTIATIONS  AND 
ACTION  REGARDING  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES HAVING  EXCESSIVE  AND  UN- 
WARRANTED TRADE  SURPLUSES. 

"(a)  Determination  or  Excessive  Trade 
£  DRPLCs  Countries.— 
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"(1)  Determinations.— The  United  States 
Intemutional  Trade  Commission  (herein- 
after ijef erred  to  as  the  'Commission'),  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  available  trade  data, 
shall— 

"(A)  {determine  whether  each  major  ex- 
porting country  is  an  excessive  trade  surplus 
country  for  each  year  occurring  within  the 
period  beginning  on  January  1,  1987,  and 
ending  December  31,  1990;  and 

"(B)  determine  if  the  percentage  obtained 
by  diviaing— 

"(i)  the  deficit  of  the  United  States,  if 
any,  inlthe  merchandise  balance  of  trade  be- 
tween ihe  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  (^uring  each  of  such  years,  by 

"(ii)  jthe  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  for  such  year, 

is  less  than  1.5  percent. 

"(2)  I  Reports.— The  Commission  shall 
make  {the  determinations  required  under 
paragrliph  (1),  and  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Trkde  Representative  a  report  thereon, 
by  April  1  of  the  year  after  the  year  with  re- 
spect vo  which  the  determinations  apply: 
except  that  the  determinations  for  1986 
must  fa^  made,  and  the  report  submitted,  by 
Augustl.  1987. 

"(3)   LE>UBLICATION    IN    FEDERAL    REGISTER.— 

Each  report  submitted  to  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentatwe  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  Suspension  op  application  op  sec- 
tion.—jPor  any  year  for  which  the  Commis- 
sion reborts  that  the  percentage  referred  to 
in  parigraph  (1)(B)  is  less  than  1.5  per- 
cent— 

"(A)  no  determinations  are  required  under 
subseci  ion  (bXl)  for  that  year,  and 

"(B)  ino  actions  may  be  taken  under  sub- 
sectior^  (e)  during  that  year. 

"(b)  iDesigmation  op  Excessive  and  Un- 

WARRAirXED  TRADE  SURPLUS  COUNTRIES.— 

"(DpETERMiNATioNS.— The  Trade  Repre- 
sentat^e  shall,  during  the  15-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  day  after  the  day  on  which  a 
report 'is  submitted  under  subsection  (a)(2), 
deteniiine  whether  each  major  exporting 
country  identified  as  an  excessive  trade  sur- 
plus dountry  in  the  report  maintained, 
durintq  the  year  to  which  the  report  applies, 
a  pattern  of  act,  policies,  or  practices  that— 

"(A){  are  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or 
discriminatory:  and 

"(B)  have  an  adverse  effect  on  United 
States!  commerce  and  contribute  to  the  ex- 
cessive trade  surplus  of  that  country. 

"(2)  iPACTOES.— In  making  determinations 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive shBll  take  into  account— 

"(A)  information  submitted  under  section 
181: 

"(B)  the  decisions,  if  any,  for  action  made 
under  section  304  with  respect  to  that  coun- 
try: 

"(C)  countervailing  duty  and  antidumping 
duty  ikCtions  taken  under  section  303  and 
title  \\l  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  re- 
spect lo  merchandise  of  that  country; 

"(D)  adverse  determinations  under  the 
GATI  relating  to  that  country;  and 

"(E)  any  other  relevant  information  per- 
taining to  the  trade  practices  or  policies  of 
that  country,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  existence  of  discriminatory  government 
procuiement,  excessive  government  regula- 
tion designed  to  discriminate  sigainst  im- 
porte<i  products,  governmental  tolerance  of 
extensive  dumping  in  foreign  markets, 
export  subsidy  and  targeting  policies,  exces- 
sive tiriff  barriers,  and  any  other  illegal 
trade  larrier. 


"(3)  Designation.— If  not  designated  as  an 
excessive  and  unwarranted  trade  surplus 
country  for  the  preceding  year,  a  major  ex- 
porting country  with  respect  to  which  af- 
firmative determinations  are  made  under 
subsection  (axi)  and  paragraph  (1)  for  the 
same  year  shall,  on  the  last  day  of  the  15- 
day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  be 
designated  as  an  excessive  and  unwarranted 
trade  surplus  country  for  such  same  year 
and  such  designation  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  terminated. 

"(4)  Termination  op  designations.— The 
designation  of  a  major  exporting  country  as 
an  excessive  and  unwarranted  trade  surplus 
country  shall  terminate  if  a  negative  deter- 
mination is  made  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (aXl)  with  respect  to  any  year, 
or  by  the  Trade  Representative  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  with  respect  to  any  year.  The  ter- 
mination shall  apply  for  the  year  in  which 
either  of  such  negative  determinations  is 
made  and  shall  continue  in  effect  until  af- 
firmative determinations,  if  any,  regarding 
that  country  are  made  under  subsection 
(aXl)  and  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any 
subsequent  year. 

"(5)  List.— The  Trade  Representative 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  by  the 
10th  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  15-day 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ),  a  list  of 
all  major  exporting  countries  the  designa- 
tions of  which  as  excessive  and  unwarranted 
trade  surplus  countries  have  not  been  termi- 
nated. 

"(c)  Negotiations.— 

"(1)  In  general.— During  the  180-day 
pieriod  after  the  IS-day  period  referred  to  in 
subsection  (bXl),  the  Trade  Representative 
shall  enter  into  negotiations  with  each  for- 
eign country  that  was  designated  as  an  ex- 
cessive and  unwarranted  trade  surplus  coun- 
try on  the  last  day  of  that  15-day  period 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  a  bilateral  trading  arrange- 
ment providing  for— 

"(A)  the  substantial  reduction  of  any  un- 
justifiable, unreasonable,  or  discriminatory 
acts,  policies,  or  practices  of  the  foreign 
country  that  were  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (bXl):  or 

"(B)  the  substantial  reduction  of  the  ad- 
verse effect  which  such  acts,  policies,  and 
practices  have  on  United  States  commerce. 

"(2)  FAtrroRS.— In  deciding  whether  the 
terms  of  an  arrangement  will  achieve  the 
substantial  reduction  requirement  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Trade  Representative 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  estimate  the 
commercial  value  of  the  practices  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (IXA)  and  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  terms  will  allow  United  States 
firms  a  realistic  opportunity  to  improve 
their  share  of  trade  with  that  country  by  an 
amount  equal  to  that  value. 

"(3)  EIXTENSiON.— If  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative considers  that  further  negotiations 
with  a  foreign  country  are  necessary  to 
reach  an  arrangement  under  paragraph  (1), 
the  Trade  Representative  may  extend  the 
180-day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
by  not  more  than  an  additional  60  days. 

"(d)  Action  by  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative.- 

"(1)  In  general.— If  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive is  unable  to  enter  into  a  bilateral  ar- 
rangement under  subsection  (c)  with  an  ex- 
cessive and  unwarranted  trade  surplus  coun- 
try to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  that  subsection,  the  Trade 
Representative,  subject  to  the  specific  direc- 
tion. If  any,  of  the  President,  shall  after  the 
close  of  the  180-day  negotiating  period  (or 
the  last  day  of  that  period  as  extended 


under  subsection  (cX3)).  take  any  of  the  ac- 
tions specified  in  section  301(b)  that  he  con- 
siders necessary  or  appropriate  with  regard 
to  each  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  dis- 
criminatory act,  policy,  or  practice  of  the 
country  that  was  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  or  became  apparent  during  the 
negotiating  period.  Any  action  taken  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  devised  so  as  to 
affect  goods  or  services  of  such  country  in 
an  amount  that  is  equivalent  in  value  to  the 
burden  or  restriction  being  imposed  by  the 
country  on  United  States  commerce. 

"(2)  Modification  and  termination.— The 
Trade  Representative  may  modify  or  termi- 
nate any  action  taken  under  paragraph  (1). 
Section  307  applies  to  modifications  and  ter- 
minations made  under  paragraph  (1)  in  the 
same  manner  and  the  same  extent  as  it  ap- 
plies to  actions  taken  under  section  301. 

"(e)  Waiver.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(2).  the  Trade  Representative,  subject  to  the 
specific  direction,  if  any,  of  the  President, 
may  waive  the  taking  of  any  action  under 
subsection  (d)  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
of  the  acts,  policies,  or  practices  of  a  foreign 
country  if  he  considers  that  the  taking  of 
any  such  action  with  respect  to— 

"(A)  any  unjustifiable  act.  policy,  or  prac- 
tice would  result  in  the  national  economic 
interest  of  the  United  States  being  more  af- 
fected, to  a  significantly  adverse  extent, 
than  if  such  action  were  not  taken:  or 

"(B)  any  unreasonable  or  discriminatory 
act,  policy,  or  practice  would  result  in  the 
national  economic  interest  of  the  United 
States  being  more  adversely  affected  than  if 
such  action  were  not  taken. 

"(2)  Conditions  appecting  waivers.— 

"(A)  Congressional  notification. — No 
waiver  under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  excessive  and  unwarranted  trade  sur- 
plus country  shall  have  force  and  effect 
unless  the  Trade  Representative  submits  to 
the  Congress  within  10  days  after  the  close 
of  the  negotiating  period  under  subsection 
(d)  a  document  stating  his  intention  to  im- 
plement such  waiver. 

"(B)  Congressional  disapproval.— No 
waiver  under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  excessive  and  unwarranted  trade  sur- 
plus country  shall  have  force  and  effect  if  a 
joint  resolution  described  in  section 
152(aXlXC)  is  enacted  within  the  60-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
document  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
regarding  the  waiver  is  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. 

"(f)  CJuRRENCY  Manipulation.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  determine  if  any  foreign 
country  that  is  designated  as  an  excessive 
surplus  country  is  maintaining  its  currency 
at  an  artificially  low  level  that  does  not  re- 
flect the  country's  competitive  strength  in 
international  trade. 

"(2)  Negotiations.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  initiate  negotiations  with  the 
government  of  each  foreign  country  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  affirmative  determination 
is  made  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  an  agreement  under  which 
realistic  realignments  of  that  country's  cur- 
rency will  be  ensured. 

"(3)  Action  ip  negotiations  unsucxiess- 
PUL.— If  the  government  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try refuses  to  negotiate,  or  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  descril}ed  in  paragraph  (2),  the 
President  may  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  impose  an  exchange  rate  equali- 
zation tariff  on  the  products  of  such  coun- 
try that  are  imported  into  the  United 
States. 


"(g)  Rounding  op  Trade  Statistics.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  any  trade  statistic 
or  limitation  shall— 

"(1)  be  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  billion 
dollars:  and 

"(2)  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  certain  products  of  the  United  States 
may  not,  under  law,  be  exported. 

"(h)  CPl  Adjustment.— For  each  year 
after  1986,  the  Trade  Representative  shall 
adjust  the  dollar  limitation  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (iX2)  and  (5)  to  reflect  the  percent- 
age increase  or  decrease  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  for  the  preceding  year. 

"(i)  Depinitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  The  term  'excessive  trade  surplus 
country'  means  any  major  exporting  coun- 
try which  has— 

"(A)  a  bilateral  export  percentage  for  the 
year  that  exceeds  175  percent: 

"(B)  a  bilateral  trade  surplus  for  the  year, 
and 

"(C)  a  global  trade  surplus  for  the  year. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (C),  a  global 
trade  surplus  exists  if  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  merchandise  exported  from  the  country 
during  the  year  exceeds  the  aggregate  value 
of  all  merchandise  imported  into  the  (nun- 
try  during  the  year. 

"(2)  A  foreign  country  is  a  major  export- 
ing country  for  a  year  if  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  merchandise  trade  between  such  for- 
eign country  and  the  United  States  during 
such  year  is  more  than  $7,000,000,000. 

"(3)  The  term  'foreign  country'  includes 
any  instrumentality  of  a  foreign  country. 

"(4)  The  term  bilateral  export  percent- 
age' means,  with  respect  to  any  foreign 
country  for  any  year,  the  percentage  deter- 
mined by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  value  of  nonpetroleum 
prcxlucts  of  such  country  exported  to  the 
United  States  during  such  year,  by 

"(B)  the  aggregate  value  of  nonpetroleum 
products  of  the  United  States  imported  into 
such  country  during  such  year. 

"(5)  The  term  'bilateral  trade  surplus' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  foreign  country 
for  any  year,  an  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  value  of  nonpetroleum 
products  of  such  country  exported  to  the 
United  States  during  such  year:  over 

"(B)  the  aggregate  value  of  nonpetroleum 
products  of  the  United  States  imported  into 
such  country  during  such  year: 
if  such  excess  is  at  least  $3,000,000,000. 

"(6)  The  term  'nonpetroleum  product' 
means  any  merchandise  other  than  mer- 
chandise classified  to  division  33  of  the 
Standard  International  Trade  Claisslfication 
(revision  II)  published  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

"(7)  The  term  'value'  means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  merchandise  import- 
ed into  the  United  States,  the  customs  valu- 
ation under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  of  those 
imports,  plus  all  freight.  Insurance,  and 
other  charges  incurred  regarding  the  impor- 
tation (excluding  United  States  tariffs  and 
import  excise  taxes),  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  merchandise  import- 
ed into  a  foreign  country,  the  transaction 
prices  of  such  imports  plus  the  freight,  in- 
surance, and  other  charges  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  are  in- 
curred in  placing  the  exports  alongside  the 
carriers  at  the  United  States  ports  of 
export. 

"(8)  The  term  'entered'  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
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tkxi.  in  the  ciutoms  territory  of  the  United 

"(»)  The  term  'entry'  includes  any  wlth- 
dr»wml  from  warehouse  for  consumption. 
"(10)  The  term  'best  trade  data  available' 


"(A)  with  regard  to  data  on  the  interna- 
tional trade  of  the  United  States,  official 
trade  information,  including  the  estimates 
required  under  section  181.  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment.  and 

"(B)  with  regard  to  daU  on  the  interna- 
tional trade  of  any  other  country,  data  that 
the  CoramiHion  determines  is  the  most  reli- 
able data  available  for  the  period  under  con- 
atdermtion.  and  may  include  estimates  if  the 
actual  data  required  by  this  section,  or  the 
forms  of  the  data  required  by  this  section, 
are  not  directly  available. 

"(11)  Any  article  that  is  grown,  produced, 
or  manufactured  in  a  country  is  a  product 
of  such  country. 

"(12)  Any  reference  to  a  year  in  this  sec- 
tlcHi  shall  be  treated  as  a  reference  to  a  cal- 
endar year. 

"(J)  TKaiURATION  or  EFfXCT  OF  SlCTIOW.— 

Neither  this  section  nor  any  action  taken,  or 
agreement  entered  into,  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  have  force  and 
effect  after  December  31. 1990.". 

(b)  CoHVOUCHfG  AxzNDiiKins.— Section 
152(aKl)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2192(aXl))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  ";  and  ": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following: 

"(C)  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses 
of  C^ongress,  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  wtiich  is  as  follows:  That  the  Con- 
gress does  not  approve  the  waiver  (under 
secUon  311  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974)  de- 
scribed in  the  document  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress on  .',  the  blank  space  being 
filled  with  the  appropriate  date.". 

SEC  in.  CONFOUIINC  AMENDMENTS  AND  EFFEC- 
TTVKDATB. 

(a)  CoHroRMnio  AjODfDMZirrs.— Title  III  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  table  of  contents  by— 

(A)  inserting  before  the  entry  for  section 
301  the  following: 

"SuBCHAFTm  A— General  Provisions". 

(B)  by  amending  the  entry  for  section  304 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  304.  Decisions  by  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative.", and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  entries  for 
tiUe  in  the  following: 

"Sec.  307.  Modification  and  termination  of 

actions. 
"Sec  308.  Monitoring  of  foreign  compliance. 
"SvBCHAPTBR  B — SpecisJ  Provisions 
Regarding  Trade  Deficits 
"Sec.    311.    Mandatory    negotiations    and 
action  regarding  foreign  coun- 
tries having  excessive  and  un- 
warranted trade  surpluses."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Initiation  of"  in  the 
entry  for  section  302  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents; 

(3)  by  amending  section  305— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "merchandise"  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  and  inserting  "goods,  services, 
investment,  or  intellectual  property  rights", 
and 

(B)  by  strildng  out  "an  interested  party" 
in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  "a  person"; 

(4)  Section  306(3)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  the  actions  taken."  and  all  that 


follows  thereafter  and  inserting  "the  ac- 
uins  taken,  or  the  reasons  for  no  action,  by 
tti^  President  under  section  301.  and  the 
conunercial  effects  of  actions  taken  under 
su^h  section.". 

^)  by  striking  out  "or  instnimentality" 
each  place  it  appears. 

Cb)  EnrcTivE  Dats.— 

(1)   Unless   otherwise   provided   in   para- 
>tis  (2)  and  (3).  this  chapter  and  the 

lendments  made  by  it  take  effect  on  the 

of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
E)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  121 
anid  122  apply  to— 

CA)  petitions  filed,  and  Investigations  initi- 
ated on  his  own  motion  by  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  under  section 
30K  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  on  or  after  the 
6ti«  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

^B)  petitions  filed,  and  Investigations  self- 
initiated  by  date  of  enactment  if  by  that 
da^  no  decision  luid  been  made  under  sec- 
tivi  304  regarding  the  petition  or  investiga- 
ti«i. 

S^.  128.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  REGARDING  THE  EX- 
PEOmoUS  DISPOSITION  OF  Ml  CASES 
RELA'HNG  TO  UNFAIR  FOREIGN  AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPORT  PRACTICES. 

is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
ites  Trade  Representative  should  take  aU 
necessary  or  appropriate  action  to  conclude, 
asisoon  as  possible,  all  pending  cases  under 
seetlon  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  that  in- 
volve unfair  foreign  agricultural  export 
practices,  including  export  subsidies  and  dif- 
ferential export  taxes. 

SiAititle  C— Relief  From  ligury  Caused  by  Import 
I  Compctitktn 

CHAPTER  I— INDUSTRY  RELIEF  FROM 
INJURY  CAUSED  BY  IMPORT  COMPETI'nON 
SET.  131.  IMPORT  RELIEF. 

(a)  In  Gei«eral.— Chapter  1  of  title  II  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2251-2253) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

!         "CHAPTER  I— IMPORT  RELIEF 
-SI  ;c.  201.  PETrrioNS  for  relief. 
(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  A  petition  for  eligibility  for  import 
re  ief  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
lo  »g-term  competitiveness,  or  otherwise  fa- 
cil  itating  the  orderly  adjustment  to  import 
CO  fnpetition.  of  a  domestic  industry  may  l>e 
f  11  ed  with  the  Commission  by  an  entity,  in- 
cli  iding  a  trade  association,  firm,  certified  or 
re:ognized  union,  or  group  of  workers, 
wl  ilch  is  representative  of  the  industry. 

'(2)  A  petition  filed  under  paragraph  (1)— 

KA)  shall  include  a  statement  describing 
tne  specific  purposes  for  which  import  relief 
isjbeing  sought,  which  may  Include  such  ob- 
jectives as  facilitating  the  orderly  transfer 
resources  to  alternative  uses  and  other 

>ans  of  adjustment  to  new  conditions  of 
ipetition; 

,'(B>  if  critical  circumstances  are  alleged 
toj  exist,  shall  include  information  suptx>rt- 
in^  that  allegation;  and 

,"(C)  if  injury  caused  by  imports  of  a  per- 
is lable  agricultural  product  is  alleged,  may 
request,  subject  to  section  202(b)(2).  emer- 
gi  ncy  relief  under  section  202(c). 

'(3)  Whenever  a  petition  is  filed  under 
pt  xagraph  ( 1 ),  the  Commission  shall 
PI  omptly  transmit  copies  of  the  petition  to 
tne  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative and  other  Federal  agencies  di- 
rectly concerned. 

""(b)  Statbment  of  Proposed  Adjustment 
U  easures.— 

"(DA  petitioner  under  subsection  (a)  (and 
ai  ly  other  meml)er  of  the  domestic  industry 
tl  [at  wishes  to  join  with  the  petitioner)  may 
submit  to  the  Commission  and  the  Trade 
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Representative,  either  with  the  petition  or 
at  any  (time  within  120  days  after  the  date 
of  filing  of  the  petition,  a  statement  which 
should  '  include,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
the  foUiDwing: 

"(A)  i\n  assessment  of  the  current  prob- 
lems affecting  the  ability  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry \o  compete  with  imports. 

"(B)  Recommendations  regarding  the 
types  of  actions  that  both  workers  and  firms 
within  the  industry  could  undertake,  during 
a  period  when  import  relief  is  provided 
under  this  chapter— 

"(i)  t^  improve  the  ability  of  the  industry 
to  compete  on  its  own  after  such  relief  ter- 
minatet;  or 

"(ii)  If  long-term  competitiveness  is  not 
the  priinary  objective,  to  facilitate  orderly 
adjustn^ent  to  increased  import  competition. 

"(C)  Recommendations  regarding  the 
types  of  actions  that  Federal  agencies  could 
take  tol  assist  the  efforts  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry either  to  enhance  its  competitiveness 
or  to  adjust  to  import  competition. 

"(D)  An  explanation  regarding  how 
import  {relief  will  assist  the  industry  in  en- 
hancing competitiveness  or  achieving  ad- 
justment. 

"(2)(A)  Before  submitting  a  statement 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  petitioner  may 
consulti  with  the  Trade  Representative,  the 
officer^  and  employees  of  other  Federal 
agenci«  considered  appropriate  by  the 
Trade  Representative,  and  members  of  the 
domestic  industry,  for  purposes  of  evaluat- 
ing th0  adequacy  of  the  recommendations 
l>eing  donsidered  for  inclusion  in  the  state- 
ment if  relation  to  various  forms  of  import 
relief  that  are  authorized  under  this  chap- 
ter.      [ 

"(B)  ^  request  for  consultation  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  must  be  made  to  the  Trade 
Representative.  Upon  receiving  such  a  re- 
quest, the  Trade  Representative  shall  con- 
sult wi^h  the  petitioner  and  provide  such  as- 
sistance, including  publication  of  appropri- 
ate notice  in  the  Federal  Register,  as  may 
be  practicable  in  obtaining  other  partici- 
pants fi  the  consultation.  No  consultation 
:ur  under  subparagraph  (A)  unless 
le  Representative,  or  his  delegate,  is 
idance. 


may 

theTri 
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"SEC  2^.  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  FROM  INJURY 
CAUSED  BY  IMPORTS  OF  PERISHABLE 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

[ONITORING  OF  IMPORTS.— 

entity  representing  a  domestic  in- 
that— 

I  produces  a  i>erishable   agricultural 
that  is  like  or  directly  competitive 
imported  perishable   agricultural 
and 

"(B)  jhas  reason  to  believe  that  such  per- 
ishable agricultural  product  is  being  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  se- 
rious i]  ijury,  or  the  threat  thereof,  to  the  in- 
dustry; 

may  file  a  request  with  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative for  the  monitoring  of  such  imports 
under  {paragraph  (2).  Within  21  days  after 
receiving  the  request,  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative s  lall  determine  if — 

"(A)  the  imported  product  is  a  perishable 
agricul  tural  product;  and 

"(B)  there  is  a  reasonable  indication  that 
the  do  mestic  industry  is  vulnerable  to  seri- 
ous in.  ury  or  the  threat  thereof  as  a  result 
of  suc^  increased  imports  (either  actual  or 
relative  to  domestic  production). 

'(2)  If  the  determinations  under  para- 
graph (1)  (A)  and  (B)  are  affirmative,  the 
Trade  Representative  shall  request,  under 


section  332(g)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  the 
Commission  to  monitor  and  investigate  the 
imports  concerned  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  2  years.  The  monitoring  and  investi- 
gation shall  include  the  collection  and  anal- 
ysis of  information  that  would  expedite  an 
investigation  under  section  203. 

"(b)  Requests  for  Emergency  Relief.— 

"(1)  If  a  petition  is  filed  under  section 
201(a)  that  alleges  injury  from  imports  of  a 
product  that  is,  on  the  date  of  filing,  subject 
to  monitoring  and  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mission under  subsection  (a),  the  petitioner 
may  also  request  that  emergency  relief  be 
provided  under  sulisectlon  (c)  with  respect 
to  such  imports. 

""(2)  A  petition  containing  a  request  for 
emergency  relief  may  not  be  filed  under  sec- 
tion 201(a)  before  the  90th  day  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Commission  commenced 
the  monitoring  and  Investigation  of  the  im- 
ports concerned  under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Determination  and  Action  on  Re- 
quests FOR  Emergency  Relief.- 

■"(1)  If  emergency  relief  is  requested  under 
subsection  (b),  the  Commission  shall 
promptly  make  an  investigation  to  deter- 
mine, on  the  basis  of  available  information, 
whether— 

"(A)  increased  imports  (either  actual  or 
relative  to  domestic  production)  of  the  per- 
ishable agricultural  product  are  a  substan- 
tial cause  of  serious  injury,  or  the  threat 
thereof,  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
a  like  or  directly  competitive  perishable 
product; 

"'(B)  the  serious  injury  is  likely  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  repair  by  reason  of  perishability  of 
the  like  or  directly  competitive  agricultural 
product:  and 

"(C)  the  serious  Injury  cannot  be  timely 
prevented  through  investigation  and  action 
under  sections  203  and  204. 

••(2KA)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
criteria  described  in  paragraph  (1)  have 
been  met,  the  Commission  shall  find  that 
amount  of  any  increase  in.  or  imposition  of, 
any  duty  or  import  restriction  on  such  prod- 
uct which  is  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
such  injury. 

"(B)  In  recommending  import  relief,  the 
Commission  shall  give  preference  to  an  in- 
crease in  or  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  im- 
ports, if  such  relief  is  feasible  and  would 
prevent  or  remedy  such  injury. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  report  its  de- 
termination under  paragraph  (1)  and  find- 
ing under  paragraph  (2)  to  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative at  the  earliest  practicable  time, 
but  not  later  than  the  21st  day  after  the  day 
on  which  the  petition  is  filed  under  section 
201(a). 

"(4)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the 
Commission  containing  an  affirmative  find- 
ing under  paraigraph  (1),  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  provide  emergency  relief  for 
the  domestic  industry  unless  he  determines 
that  provision  of  emergency  relief  is  not  in 
the  national  economic  interest.  The  Trade 
Representative  shall  decide  whether  or  not 
to  provide  emergency  relief  within  7  days 
after  the  day  on  which  the  report  is  re- 
ceived. 

"(5)  If  the  Trade  Representative  decides 
to  provide  emergency  relief  under  this  sec- 
tion, he  shall,  after  taking  into  account  the 
finding  of  the  Commission  under  paragraph 
(2>- 

"(A)  order  import  relief  in  the  form  and 
amount  he  determines  necessary  to  prevent 
the  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof;  or 

"(B)  order— 

"(1)  the  suspension  of  Uquidation  of  all  im- 
ported articles  subject  to  a  determination 


under  paragraph  (4)  that  are  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  the  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption, after  the  date  of  the  determina- 
tion. 

"(ii)  the  posting  of  a  cash  deposit,  bond,  or 
other  security,  in  such  amount  as  he  consid- 
ers appropriate,  for  the  entry  or  withdrawal 
of  articles  to  which  the  susi>ension  of  liqui- 
dation applies,  or 

'"(iii)  action  under  both  clauses  (i)  and  (ii). 

""(d)  Termination  of  Emergency  Relief.— 

'"(1)  Any  emergency  relief  provided  under 
subsection  (c)  with  respect  to  imported  arti- 
cles may  not  remain  in  effect  after  the  date 
on  which— 

""(A)  the  Commission  reports  under  sec- 
tion 203(g)  that  it  did  not  find  serious 
injury,  or  the  ttireat  thereof,  to  the  domes- 
tic industry: 

"■(B)  the  denial  of  import  relief  for  the  in- 
dustry under  section  204  becomes  final; 

"(C)  import  relief  for  the  industry  first 
takes  effect  under  section  204;  or 

"(D)  the  Trade  Representative  terminates 
the  emergency  relief  because  changed  cir- 
cumstances indicates  that  such  action  is  no 
longer  warranted. 

"(2)  If  emergency  relief  is  terminated 
under  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

"'(A)  any  suspension  of  liquidation  ordered 
under  subsection  (cK5)(B)  shall  promptly  be 
terminated; 

"(B)  any  bond  or  security  shall  promptly 
be  released;  and 

"'(C)  any  cash  deposit  shall  promptly  be 
refunded. 

""(3)  If  import  relief  is  granted  under  sec- 
tion 204  in  the  form  of— 

'"(A)  an  increase  in,  or  imposition  of, 
duties,  such  increase  or  imposition  shall 
apply  to  articles  with  respect  to  which  liqui- 
dation was  suspended  under  subsection 
(cM5)(B);  or 

"'(B)  the  imposition  of  a  quantitative  re- 
striction, the  articles  with  respect  to  which 
liquidation  was  suspended  under  subsection 
(c)(5KB)  shall  be  counted  against  such  re- 
striction. 

"(e)  Definition  of  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Product.— For  purtKises  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  perishable  agricultural  product  is 
any  agricultural  article,  including  livestock, 
regarding  which  the  Trade  Representative 
considers  action  under  this  section  to  be  ap- 
propriate after  taking  into  account— 

"(1)  whether  the  article  has— 

"(A)  a  short  shelf  life, 

"(B)  a  short  growing  season,  or 

"(C)  a  short  marketing  [>eriod, 

"(2)  whether  the  article  is  treated  as  a 
perishable  product  under  any  other  Federal 
law  or  regulation;  and 

"(3)  any  other  factor  considered  appropri- 
ate by  the  Trade  Representative. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  any  factor 
which  the  Trade  Representative  is  required 
to  take  into  account  under  paragraph  (1), 
(2).  or  (3)  is  not  necessarily  dispositive  of 
whether  an  article  is  a  perishable  agricul- 
tural product. 

■^EC  203.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  DETERMINATIONS 
BY  COMMISSION. 

""(a)  1h  General.- Upon— 

""(1)  the  filing  of  a  iietition  under  section 
201(a); 

""(2)  the  request  of  the  President  or  the 
Trade  Representative: 

"'(3)  the  resolution  of  either  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate:  or 

"'(4)  its  own  motion; 
the  Commission  shall  promptly  make  an  in- 
vestigation to  determine  whether  an  article 


is  l>eing  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  increased  quantities  as  to  be  a  substan- 
tial cause  of  serious  injury,  or  the  threat 
thereof,  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
the  imported  article. 

"(b)  (Critical  Circumstances.— If  a  peti- 
tion alleges  that  critical  circumstances  exist, 
the  Commission  shall  determine,  at  the 
same  time  when  the  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  is  made,  whether  such  cir- 
cumstances do  exist. 

"'(c)  Economic  Factors.— 

"(1)  In  making  determinations  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Commission  shall  take  into 
account  all  economic  factors  which  it  con- 
siders relevant,  including  (but  not  limited 
to)— 

"(A)  with  res|)ect  to  serious  Injury— 

"(i)  the  significant  idling  of  productive  fa- 
cilities in  the  domestic  industry  (which  in- 
cludes the  closing  of  plants  or  the  under-uti- 
lization  of  production  capacity), 

"(ii)  the  inability  of  a  significant  number 
of  firms  to  carry  out  domestic  production 
operations  at  a  reasonable  level  of  profit, 
and 

""(ill)  significant  unemployment  or  under- 
employment within  the  domestic  industry; 

"'(B)  with  respect  to  threat  of  serious 
injury— 

""(i)  a  decline  in  sales, 

"(ii)  a  decrease  in  market  share, 

"(iii)  a  higher  and  growing  inventory 
(whether  maintained  by  domestic  produc- 
ers, importers,  wholesalers,  or  retailers). 

"(iv)  a  downward  trend  in  production, 
profits,  wages,  or  employment  (or  increasing 
underemployment)  in  the  domestic  indus- 
try, 

"(V)  the  inability  of  producers  in  the  do- 
mestic industry  to  generate  adequate  capital 
to  finance  the  modernization  of  their  do- 
mestic plants  and  equipment,  and 

"(vi)  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  market  is  the  focal  point  for  the  di- 
version of  exports  of  the  article  concerned 
by  reason  of  restraints  on  exports  of  such 
article  to  or  on  imports  of  such  article  into 
third  country  markets:  and 

"'(C)  with  respect  to  substantial  cause,  an 
increase  in  imports  (either  actual  or  relative 
to  domestic  production)  and  a  decline  in  the 
prop)ortion  of  the  domestic  market  supplied 
by  domestic  producers. 

""(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "substantial  cause'  means  a  cause 
which  is  important  and  not  less  than  any 
other  cause. 

"(3)  In  applying  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  the  condition  of  the 
domestic  industry  over  the  course  of  the  rel- 
evant business  cycle,  but  may  not  aggregate 
the  causes  of  declining  demand  associated 
with  a  recession  or  economic  downturn  in 
the  United  States  economy  into  a  single 
cause  of  serious  injury  or  threat  of  injury. 

""(4)  The  presence  or  absence  of  any  factor 
which  the  Commission  Is  required  to  evalu- 
ate in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  is  not  necessarily  dispositive  of 
whether  an  article  is  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  increased  quanti- 
ties as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  serious 
injury,  or  the  threat  thereof,  to  the  domes- 
tic industry. 

"'(5)  In  the  case  of  an  investigation  involv- 
ing imports  of  a  seasonable  agricultural  arti- 
cle, the  Commission  may  find  that  increased 
imports  of  such  article  are  a  substantial 
cause  of  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  to 
the  domestic  industry  producing  an  article 
like  or  directly  competitive  with  the  import- 
ed article   if  such   increased  imports  are 
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Urgely  entered  during  a  specific  period  or 
MMon  of  the  yesr  and  are  larsely  Impacting 
only  ttaooe  domectic  producers  harvesting  or 
markeUng  the  like  or  directly  competitive 
article  during  that  period  or  season  of  the 
year. 

"(d>  DRXUtmATiOM  OP  Domestic  Indus- 
ntT.— 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  in  de- 
termining the  domestic  industry  producing 
an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
an  imported  article,  the  Commission— 

"(A)  shall,  to  the  extent  information  is 
available— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  producer 
which  also  imports,  treat  as  part  of  such  do- 
mestic industry  only  its  domestic  produc- 
tion, and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  producer 
which  produces  more  than  one  article,  treat 
as  part  of  such  domestic  industry  only  that 
portion  or  subdivision  of  the  producer 
which  produces  the  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive article;  and 

"(B)  may.  in  the  case  of  one  or  more  do- 
mestic producers  which  produce  a  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  article  in  a  major  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  United  States  and  whose 
production  facilities  in  such  area  for  such 
article  constitute  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  domestic  Industry  in  the  United  States 
and  primarily  serve  the  market  in  such  area, 
and  where  the  imports  are  concentrated  in 
such  area,  threat  as  such  domestic  industry 
only  that  segment  of  the  production  located 
in  such  area. 

"(2)  The  term  'domestic  industry'  includes 
producers  located  in  the  United  States  insu- 
lar possession. 

"(e)  Tksatmkiit  op  Gbographicallt  Iso- 
LATKD  BCmikrs. — In  making  determinations 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission  may, 
in  appropriate  circiunstances.  disregard 
Quantities  of  the  article  imported  into  a  geo- 
graphically isolated  market.  A  geographical- 
ly isolated  market  is  a  market  in  which— 

"(1)  the  producers  located  within  the 
market  have  not  supplied  demand  in  that 
market  to  any  substantial  degree  in  the 
moat  recent  representative  period,  and  there 
is  no  reasonable  likelihood  that  they  will  do 
so  in  the  future; 

"(2)  the  producers  have  made  no  signifi- 
cant effort,  as  measured  by  capital  invest- 
ments in  plant  and  equipment,  or  in  distri- 
bution and  marketing,  within  a  reasonably 
recent  period,  to  meet  demand  in  the 
market,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  likeli- 
hood that  they  will  do  so  in  the  future;  and 

"(3)  producers  located  outside  the  market 
have  not  historically  met  demand  within 
.the  market  at  prices  reasonably  equivalent 
to  prices  prevailing  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  because  of  transportation,  insurance, 
or  other  costs  which  would  be  incurred  to 
ship  the  product  to,  or  sell  the  product  in, 
the  market. 

"(f)  Other  Mattexs  PzHTAiinHG  to  Inves- 
TiGATiOHS.— In  the  course  of  any  investiga- 
tion under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission 
shaU— 

"(1)  seek  information  (on  a  confidential 
basis,  to  the  extent  appropriate)  on  actions 
being  taken,  or  planned  to  be  taken,  or 
both,  by  firms  and  workers  in  the  industry 
to  enhance  competitiveness  or  adjust  to 
import  competition; 

"(2)  investigate  any  factor  which  in  its 
judgment  may  be  contributing  to  increased 
imports  of  the  article  under  investigation, 
and.  whenever  in  the  course  of  its  investiga- 
tion the  Commission  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  increased  imports  are  attributable 
in  part  to  circiunstances  which  come  within 
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the  purview  of  subtitles  A  and  B  of  title  VII 
or  Section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  or 
other  remedial  provisions  of  law,  the  Com- 
miaeion  shall  promptly  notify  the  appropri- 
ate agency  so  that  such  action  may  be  taken 
as  Is  otherwise  authorized  by  such  provi- 
sions of  law;  and 

"(3)  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public 
hearings  and  afford  interested  parties  an 
opportunity  to  be  present,  to  present  evi- 
dence, and  to  be  heard  at  such  hesu-ings. 

"Cg)  Import  Injury  Determinations  bt 
Commission.— 

"(1)  Within  120  days  after  commencing  an 
invtstigation  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  a  domestic  industry,  the  Commis- 
sioa  shall— 

"(A)  determine  whether  increased  imports 
are  a  substantial  cause  of  serious  injiur.  or 
the  threat  thereof,  to  the  industry;  and 

••<B)  if  the  determination  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  affirmative  and  the  petition  al- 
leged critical  circumstances,  determine  if 
critacai  circumstances  exist. 

"^)(A)  If  the  Commission  determines 
under  paragraph  (1)(B)  that  critical  circiun- 
stances exist,  the  Commission— 

"(S)  shall  direct  the  Commissioner  of  Cvs- 
tonts  to  order  the  suspension  of  the  liquida- 
tioq  of  all  articles  subject  to  the  determina- 
tion that  are  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  on  or  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  notice  of  the  order  in 
the  Federal  Register;  and 

"(ii)  may  direct  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms to  order  the  posting  of  a  cash  deposit, 
boitd,  or  other  security,  in  such  amount  as 
he  considers  appropriate,  for  the  entry  of 
articles  to  which  the  suspension  of  liquida- 
tiodapplies. 

"CB)  The  Commission  shall  immediately 
notify  the  Trade  Representative  of  a  deter- 
mination made  under  subparagraph  (B). 
WiQhin  7  days  after  the  day  on  which  such 
notification  is  received,  the  Trade  Repre- 
lative.  shall  terminate  the  action  taken 
[the  Commission  if  he  considers  such 
}n  not  to  be  in  the  national  economic  in- 
st. 

?)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  ter- 
ite  a  suspension  of  liquidation  ordered 
un4er  subparagraph  (A)(i),  and  release  any 
boi)d  or  other  security,  and  refund  any  cash 
deposit,  required  under  subparagraph 
(A)(ii).  if— 

"(i)  a  denial  of  import  relief  for  the  indus- 
try, concerned  under  section  204  becomes 
finil;or 

"(ii)  import  relief  in  a  form  other  than  an 
increase  in,  or  the  imposition  of,  duties  is 
prcMrided  under  section  204. 

"<D)  If  import  relief  is  granted  under  sec- 
tion 204  in  the  form  of— 

1)  an  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  duties, 

increase  or  imposition  shall  apply  to 

cles  with  respect  to  which  liquidation 

suspended  under  subparagraph  (A)(i); 

jii)  the  imposition  of  a  quantitative  re- 
strf:tion,  the  articles  with  respect  to  which 
liqi^idation  was  suspended  under  subpara- 
gr{i>h  (A)(i)  shall  be  counted  against  such 
restriction. 
"(h)  Import  Relief  Determinations  by 

COIIMISSION.- 

'JD  Within  60  days  after  making  a  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (g)(1)(A)  that  se- 
injury,  or  the  threat  thereof,  to  a  do- 
^tic  industry  exists,  the  Commission  shall 
ermine  the  form  and  amount  of  import 
;f  that  would  be  the  most  effective— 
"CA)  in  preventing  or  remedying  the  seri- 
ous injury  or  threat  thereof;  and 

"IB)  in  facilitating  the  efforts  by  the  do- 
mestic industry  to  enhance  its  long-term 
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competil  iveness  or  to  adjust  to  import  com- 
petition. 

If  the  Commission  recommends  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  the  imposition  of  a  quantita- 
tive restriction  on  imt>orts.  the  Commission 
shall  reoommend  the  administration  of  such 
a  restridtion  through  the  public  auction  of 
import  licenses  unless  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  the  use  of  such  an  auction 
would  have  undesirable  economic  results. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  form  and  amount 
of  impoft  relief  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
Commistion  shall  consider  the  following 
factorsjj 

"(A)  Tfie  extent  to  which  import  relief,  if 
implemented  in  conjunction  with  existing  or 
proposed  actions  by  the  domestic  industry 
that  are4- 

"(i)  specified  in  the  statement  of  proposed 
adjustment  measures,  if  any,  submitted 
under  seption  201(b):  or 

"(ii)  revealed  to  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (f)(1); 

are  likelv  to  enhance  the  long-term  competi- 
tiveness] or  otherwise  facilitate  the  adjust- 
ment to  Import  competition,  of  the  domestic 
industry! 

"(B)  Ipe  current  competitive  position  of 
the  domestic  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  world  markets. 

"(C)  lihe  trends  in  conditions  of  competi- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  world  markets 
that  arepikely  to  continue. 

e  role  of  the  particular  industry  in 

nal  economy,  including  its  impor- 

nited  States  national  economic  se- 


"(D) 
the  nati 
tance  to 
curity. 

"(i)  R] 

"(1) 


>RT  BY  Commission.— 
le  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
Trade  I^epresentative  its  findings,  and  the 
basis  thtrefor.  with  respect  to  each  investi- 
gation Undertaken  under  subsection  (a). 
The  report  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  but  not  later  than  180  days 
after  tht  date  on  which  the  petition  is  filed, 
or  resolution  is  received,  or  the  motion  is 
adopted;  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  include  in  the 
report  required  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  the  fol- 
lowing 

"(A) 
section 

■(B) 
tion   (g 
relief  di 
(h)(1). 

"(C) 
membei 


le  determination  made  under  sub- 
f)(l)(A). 

the  determination  luider  subsec- 
[1)(A)   is   affirmative,    the   import 

;rmination  made  under  subsection 


y  dissenting  or  separate  views  by 
of  the  Commission  regarding  the 
determioations. 

"(D)  A  detailed  statement  regarding  how 
the  factcrs  listed  in  subsection  (h)(2)  were 
applied  in  determining  the  form  and 
amount  of  import  relief. 

"(E)  An  estimate  of— 

"(i)  ti 
costs   OI 


e  effects  (on  the  basis  of  either 
benefits,  or  both)  of  the  import 
relief  oii— 

"(I)  consumers  of  the  imported  product 
and  consumers  of  the  product  generally, 
and 

'(II)  (^  other  sectors  of  the  United  States 
econom; ',  and 

"(ii)  tlie  economic  or  social  costs  or  bene- 
fits to  t  Lxpayers.  communities,  and  workers 
which  irould  likely  result  if  import  relief 
were  or  were  not  provided. 

"(F)  Information,  if  any.  obtained  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (f)(1)  regard- 
ing actions  or  proposed  actions  by  the  do- 
mestic l  idustry. 

'(3)  Ihe  Commission,  after  submitting  a 
report  1o  the  Trade  Representative  under 
paragra  }h  ( 1 ).  shall  promptly  make  it  avail- 


able to  the  public  (with  the  exception  of  the 
confidential  information  obtained  under 
subsection  (fKl)  and  any  other  information 
which  the  Commission  determines  to  be 
confidential)  and  cause  a  summary  thereof 
to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  Except  for  good  cause  determined  by 
the  Commission  to  exist,  no  investigation 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  same  subject 
matter  as  a  previous  investigation  under 
this  chapter,  unless  1  year  has  elapsed  since 
the  Commission  made  its  report  to  the 
President  or  the  Trade  Representative  as 
the  case  may  be  of  the  results  of  such  previ- 
ous investigation. 

"(j)  Notification  Effecting  Automatic 
Certificaton  op  Eligibility  To  Apply  for 
Adjustment  Allowances.— Within  48  hours 
after  the  Conunission  finds  with  respect  to 
any  article  the  serious  injury,  or  the  threat 
thereof,  described  in  subsection  (a)  to  a  do- 
mestic industry,  it  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(for  purposes  of  effecting  automatic  certifi- 
cation of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  section  222(b)  or  251(cK2), 
as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  identity  of— 

"(1)  the  domestic  industry; 

"(2)  the  firms  and  subdivisions,  to  the 
extent  known,  within  such  industry:  and 

"(3)  the  articles  produced  by  such  indus- 
try that  are  like  or  directly  competitive  to 
the  imported  articles  that  caused  such 
injury  or  threat. 

"SEC.  MM.  ACTION  BY  TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE 
AnXR  DETERMINATION  OF  IMPORT 
INJURY. 

"(a)  Determinations  Regarding  Relief.— 
"(1)  After  receiving  a  report  containing  an 
affirmative  finding  under  section  203(i)  re- 
garding a  domestic  industry  and  talcing  into 
account  the  matters  specified  in  paragraph 
(3).  the  Trade  Representative  shall  decide 
either— 

"(A)  to  prcide  import  relief  to  the  extent 
that,  and  for  such  time  (not  to  exceed  5 
years)  as,  he  determines  necessary  to  pre- 
vent or  remedy  the  serious  injury,  or  the 
threat  thereof,  to  the  industry  and  to  en- 
hance the  long-term  competitiveness  or  oth- 
erwise facilitate  the  orderly  adjustment  to 
import  competition  of  the  industry:  or 
"(B)  not  to  provide  import  relief  because — 
"(i)  the  provision  of  any  import  relief 
would  threaten  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States;  or 

"(ii)  the  economic  costs  of  providing  any 
import  relief  are  so  great  that  they  out- 
weigh the  economic  and  social  benefits  of 
providing  import  relief. 

"(2)  In  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of,  the  forms 
of  import  relief  specified  in  section 
206(a)(3),  the  Trade  Representative  may  ini- 
tiate negotiations  with  the  foreign  govern- 
ments concerned  to  address  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  increase  In  imports,  or  other- 
wise to  alleviate  the  serious  injury  or  threat 
thereof  to  the  domestic  industry.  If  the 
Trade  Representative  decides  to  initiate  ne- 
gotiations in  lieu  of  providing  any  other 
form  of  import  relief,  such  decision  shall  be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(1).  as 
a  decision  to  provide  relief  that  differs  from 
the  import  relief  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission. In  the  document  required  to  be 
submitted  under  subsection  (b)(1),  the 
Trade  Representative  shall  state  the  period 
of  time  in  which  he  will  undertake  such  ne- 
gotiations. If  at,  or  any  time  before,  the 
close  of  such  period  of  time  (if  Congress 
does  not  implement  under  subsection  (b)(5) 
the  import  relief  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission) the  Trade  Representative  reports 
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to  Congress  that  the  negotiations  have  not 
been  successful,  the  Trade  Representative  is 
authorized  to  provide  import  relief  under 
subsection  (a)  to  the  domestic  industry  con- 
cerned. For  purposes  of  exercising  such  au- 
thority, the  report  of  the  Conmiission  con- 
taining the  affirmative  finding  under  sec- 
tion 203(i)  regarding  the  industry  shall  be 
treated  as  having  been  received  by  the 
Trade  Representative  on  the  day  the  nega- 
tive report  regarding  the  negotiations  is 
made  to  Congress. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  making  decisions 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  give  particular  weight  to  the  esti- 
mate of  costs  and  benefits  included  in  the 
report  of  the  Conmiission  under  section 
203(iK2XE)  and  shall  take  into  account,  in 
addition  to  such  other  factors  as  he  consid- 
ers relevant— 

"(A)  information  and  advice  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  on  the  extent  to  which 
workers  in  the  industry  will  benefit  from  ad- 
justment assistance  under  chapter  2  and 
other  manpower  programs; 

"(B)  information  and  advice  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  on  the  extent  to  which 
firms  in  the  industry  will  benefit  from  ad- 
justment assistance  under  chapter  3; 

"(C)  the  factors  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (D)  of  section  203(hK2); 
"(D)  the  effect  of  import  relief  on  con- 
sumers (including  the  price  and  availability 
of  the  imported  article  and  the  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  article  produced  in  the 
United  States)  and  on  competition  in  the 
domestic  markets  for  such  articles; 

"(E)  the  likely  effect  of  the  import  relief 
on  the  agricultural  exports  of  the  United 
States: 

"(F)  the  effect  of  import  relief  on  the 
international  economic  interests  of  the 
United  States; 

"(G)  the  impact  on  United  States  indus- 
tries and  firms  as  a  consequence  of  any  pos- 
sible modification  of  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  which  may  result  from  interna- 
tional obligations  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion: 

"(H)  the  geographic  concentration  of  im- 
ported articles  marketed  in  the  United 
States  and  presence,  if  any,  of  geographical- 
ly isolated  markets  for  such  articles: 

"(I)  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
market  is  the  focal  point  for  exports  of  such 
article  by  reason  of  restraints  on  exports  of 
such  article,  to.  or  on  imports  of  such  article 
into,  third  country  markets: 

"(J)  the  economic  and  social  costs  which 
would  be  incurred  by  taxpayers,  communi- 
ties, and  workers,  if  import  relief  were  or 
were  not  provided:  and 

"(K)  if  a  seasonal  agricultural  product  is 
involved,  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  im- 
ports. 

"(4)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  make 
the  decision  under  paragraph  (1)  within  30 
days  (60  days  if  the  Trade  Representative 
considers  the  matter  extraordinarily  compli- 
cated) after  receiving  a  report  from  the 
Commission  containing  an  affirmative  find- 
ing under  section  204  (or  a  finding  under 
section  204  which  he  considers  to  be  an  af- 
firmative finding,  by  reason  of  section 
330(d)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930);  except 
that  if  a  supplemental  report  is  requested 
under  paragraph  (5),  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  make  the  decision  under  para- 
graph (1)  within  30  days  after  the  supple- 
mental report  is  received. 

"(5)  The  Trade  Representative  may, 
within  15  days  after  the  date  on  which  he 
receives  an  affirmative  .'inding  of  the  Com- 
mission under  section  204  with  respect  to  a 


domestic  industry,  request  additional  Infor- 
mation from  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  in  no 
event  more  than  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  it  receives  the  Trade  Representative's 
request,  furnish  additional  information  with 
respect  to  the  industry  in  a  supplemental 
report. 
"(b)  Reports  to  Congress.- 
""(1)  On  the  day  the  Trade  Representative 
decides  to  provide  import  relief  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  a  domestic  industry,  the  Trade 
Representative  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 
document  describing  that  relief.  If  the 
import  reUef  to  be  provided  differs  from  the 
imi>ort  relief  determined  by  the  Commission 
under  section  203(hKl),  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  state  the  reasons  in  detail  for 
the  difference. 

"'(2)  On  the  day  on  which  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative decides  not  to  provide  import 
relief  under  subsection  (aXlKB)  to  a  domes- 
tic industry,  the  Trade  Representative  shall 
transmit  to  Congress  a  document  that  sets 
forth— 

""(A)  in  detail,  the  reasons  for  the  decision; 
and 

"(B)  what  other  actions,  if  any,  are  being 
taken  to  help  the  industry  to  overcome  the 
serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  and  the 
workers  to  find  productive  employment. 

""(3)  The  document  required  to  \x  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  shall  specify  how  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive applied— 

"(A)  the  estimates  of  costs  and  benefits  in- 
cluded in  the  report  of  the  Commission 
under  section  203(i)(2)(E):  and 

"(B)  the  factors  set  forth  in  subsection 
(aK3KA)  through  (I); 

with  respect  to  the  decision  under  such 
paragraph. 

"(4)  On  the  day  on  which  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative implements  any  import  relief 
under  section  205  not  reported  under  para- 
graph (1),  he  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 
document  setting  forth  the  action  he  is 
taking  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

"(5)  If  the  Trade  Representative  reports 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  that  the  import 
relief  being  provided  differs  from  the 
import  relief  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion, or  that  import  relief  will  not  be  provid- 
ed to  the  domestic  industry,  the  import 
relief  determined  by  the  Commission  under 
section  203(hKl)  shall  take  effect  (as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (cK2))  upon  enactment 
of  a  joint  resolution  described  in  section 
152(aKIXA)  within  the  90-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  the  document  re- 
ferred to  in  t>aragraph  (1)  or  (2)  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress. 
""(c)  Time  for  Taking  Effect  of  Relht.— 
"'(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2).  the  Trade  Representative  shall 
order  (or  otherwise  implement)  import 
relief  provided  under  this  chapter  to  take 
effect  within  15  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Trade  Representative  decides  to 
provide  the  relief  under  section  204(a). 

■•(2)  If  the  contingency  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (bK5)  occurs,  the  Trade  Representative 
shall,  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Joint  resolution  referred 
to  in  such  sut>section.  order  (or  otherwise 
implement)  the  import  relief  that  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  under  section 
203(h)(1). 

"(3)  If  the  Trade  Representative  an- 
nounces on  the  date  on  which  the  decision 
is  made  under  section  204(a)  his  intention  to 
negotiate  one  or  more  orderly  marketing  or 
other  agreements,  the  import  relief  shall  be 
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impiemented  and  take  effect  within  M  days 
after  such  date. 

"(d)  Okokkly  Makkxtino  aiis  Othxr 
AcunoDm. — 

"(1)  If  the  Trade  Representative  provides 
ioiport  relief  other  than  through  orderly 
marketing  or  other  acreements,  he  may, 
after  such  relief  takes  effect,  negotiate  or- 
derly marketing  or  other  agreements  with 
foreign  countries,  and  may,  after  such 
agreements  take  effect,  suspend  or  termi- 
nate, in  whole  or  in  part,  any  import  relief 
previously  provided. 

"(3)  If  the  Trade  R^resentative  negoti- 
ates an  orderly  marketing  or  other  agree- 
ment and  the  agreement  does  not  continue 
to  be  effective,  he  may.  consistent  with  the 
limitations  oontatned  in  section  205,  provide 
any  other  import  relief. 

"(e)  TUATMBrr  or  CiKTAnf  Suspbhsiohs 
or  Duty.— 

"(1)  The  suspension  of— 

"(A)  item  806.30  or  807.00  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  an  article;  and 

"(B)  the  designation  of  any  article  as  an 
eligible  article  for  purposes  of  title  V; 
shall  be  treated  as  an  Increase  in  duty  under 
section  206(aK3). 

"(2)  No  order  providing  for  a  suspension 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  article  may  be  made  by  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, nor  may  any  such  suspension  be 
determined  by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 203(hKl).  unless  the  Commission  deter- 
mines in  the  course  of  its  investigation 
under  section  303  that  the  serious  injury,  or 
threat  thereof,  substantially  caused  by  im- 
ports to  the  domestic  industry  producing  a 
like  or  directly  competitive  article  results 
from,  as  the  case  may  be — 

"(A)  the  application  of  item  806.30  or  item 
807.00;  or 

"(B)  the  designation  of  the  article  as  an 
eligible  article  for  the  purposes  of  title  V. 

"(f)  Rbgulatiors.— 

"(I)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  by 
regulation  provide  for  the  efficient  and  fair 
administration  of  any  import  relief  provided 
tmder  this  chapter. 

"(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  an  orderly  mar- 
keting or  other  agreements  concluded  to 
carry  out  this  chapter,  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative may  prescribe  regulations  govern- 
ing the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse 
of  articles  covered  by  such  agreement.  In 
addition,  in  order  to  carry  out  any  orderly 
marketing  agreement  concluded  under  this 
chapter  with  one  or  more  countries  account- 
ing for  a  major  part  of  United  States  im- 
ports of  the  article  covered  by  such  agree- 
ments, including  imports  into  a  major  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  United  States,  the  Trade 
Representative  may  issue  regulations  gov- 
erning the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house of  like  articles  which  are  the  product 
of  countries  not  parties  to  such  agreement. 

"(3)  Regulations  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  consistent  with  efficient  and  fair  ad- 
ministration, insure  against  inequitable 
aharing  of  Imports  by  a  relatively  small 
number  of  the  larger  importers. 

"SBC  tH.  EXTENSION.  MODIFICATION,  AND  TERMI- 
NATION OF  IMPORT  RELIEF. 

"(a)  EzmisiOR,  MoomcATioM,  aud  Tkrmi- 
HATioH.— Any  import  relief  provided  under 
this  chapter— 

"(1)  shall,  unless  extended  under  para- 
graph (3).  terminate  no  later  than  the  close 
of  the  5th  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
import  relief  with  respect  to  the  article  in 
question  first  took  effect  under  section  204; 


"|3)  If  provided  for  a  period  of  more  than 
3  jfears.  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be 
phased  down  during  the  period  of  such 
relief,  with  the  first  reduction  of  relief 
taking  effect  no  later  than  the  close  of  the 
3rd  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  such 
relief  first  took  effect; 

"<3)  may  be  extended  by  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative at  a  level  of  relief  no  greater  than 
the  level  in  effect  Inunediately  before  such 
extension,  for  one  period  of  not  more  than  3 
years  if  the  Trade  Representative  deter- 
miiies,  after  taking  into  account  the  advice 
rectived  from  the  Commission  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  after  taking  into  account  the 
matters  referred  to  in  section  204(aK3).  that 
su(^  extension  is  in  the  national  interest; 
and 

"H)  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Trade 
Representative  if  he  determines,  after 
taking  into  account  the  advice  received  from 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (b)  and 
aft^r  seeking  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  if  an  agricul- 
ture product  is  involved),  that  such  reduc- 
tioi|  or  termination  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est.) 

"ft))  Regitlar  Commission  Review.— 

"(1)  So  long  as  any  import  relief  remains 
in  Qffect,  the  Commission  shall  keep  under 
review  developments  with  respect  to  the  in- 
dustry concerned  (including  the  progress 
and  specific  efforts  made  by  the  firms  in  the 
industry  concerned  to  enhance  competitive- 
nest  or  adjust  to  import  competition).  The 
Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Trade  Representative,  and  make 
available  to  the  public,  an  annual  report  on 
the  review  undertaken  under  this  paragraph 
whUe  the  import  relief  is  in  effect. 

"C2)  Upon  request  of  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative or  upon  its  own  motion,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  advise  the  Trade  Representative 
of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic 
effqct  on  the  industry  concerned  of  the  ex- 
tension, reduction,  or  termination  of  the 
imgnrt  relief. 

"(3)  Upon  petition  on  behalf  of  the  indus- 
try concerned,  filed  with  the  Commission 
notiearlier  than  the  date  which  is  9  months, 
and  not  later  than  the  date  which  is  6 
months,  before  the  day  any  import  relief 
provided  under  this  chapter  is  to  terminate 
by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  initial 
period  therefor,  the  Commission  shall 
advise  the  Trade  Representative  of  its  judg- 
ment as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  on 
sucti  industry  of  such  termination. 

"(k)  In  advising  the  Trade  Representative 
under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  as  to  the  proba- 
ble ■  economic  effect  on  the  industry  con- 
ceraed,  the  Commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
couht  all  economic  factors  which  it  consid- 
ers relevant,  including  the  matters  referred 
to  in  section  204(a)(3)  and  the  progress  and 
specific  efforts  made  by  the  industry  con- 
cerBed  to  enhance  competitiveness  or  to 
adjust  to  import  competition. 

"(5)  Advice  by  the  Commission  under 
pai^^raph  (2)  or  (3)  shall  be  given  on  the 
bads  of  an  investigation  during  the  course 
of  which  the  Commission  shall  hold  a  hear- 
ingj  at  which  interested  persons  shall  be 
givfn  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be 
preftent,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be 
he*d. 

"jc)  Special  Commission  Review.— 

"JD  The  Commission— 

"iA)  at  the  request  of  the  Trade  Repre- 
sei^tive  shall:  and 

"(B)  at  the  request  of  any  interested 
paiiy.  or  on  its  own  motion,  may; 
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undertake  a  review  to  determine  whether  a 
modification  of  the  form  or  amount  of  any 
import  relief  provided  under  this  chapter 
would  b^  appropriate— 

"(i)  tojcompensate  for  changes  in  currency 
exchangje  rates; 

"(ii)  U)  prevent  or  res[>ond  to  attempts  to 
circiunv^nt  the  import  relief; 

"(ill)  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
import  lielief  in  providing  adequate  opportu- 
nity for  facilitating  competitiveness  or  ad- 
justment; 

"(iv)  to  account  for  changed  circum- 
stances in  the  domestic  economy;  or 

"(V)  td  account  for  actions  taken  or  not 
taken  hf  the  domestic  industry  to  become 
more  cotipetitive  or  to  adjust. 

During  kny  review  undertaken  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Commission  shall  provide 
opporti^ilty  for  the  presentation  of  views  by 
interest^  persons. 

"(2)  Ai  promptly  as  feasible,  but  not  later 
than  ttie  90th  day  after  commencing  a 
review  under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  Trade  Representative 
each  import  relief  modification,  and  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  reasons  therefor, 
that  it  determines  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  be 
approprfate.  Within  21  days  after  receiving 
the  proposed  modification  and  statement, 
the  Trade  Representative  shall  decide 
whether]  to  order  or  implement  the  pro- 
posed modification  or  any  part  thereof. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a 
proposed  modification  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  treated  by  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive as  an  affirmative  determination  of  the 
Commission  under  section  203(i)  and  the 
provisions  of  section  204  apply  to  a  proposed 
modification  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  ex^nt  as  to  such  an  affirmative  deter- 
minatioi 

"^EC  2Mj  DEFINITIONS:  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

:oKS.— For  purposes  of  this 

term  'Commission'  means  the 
International  Trade  Commis- 

itical  circumstances  exist  if  a  sub- 
tcrease  (absolutely  or  relatively)  in 
the  qua^itity  of  an  article  being  imported 
into  th^  United  States  over  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  has  led  to  circum- 
stances ki  which  a  delay  in  the  taking  effect 
of  import  relief  would  cause  harm  that 
would  si^ificantly  impair  the  effectiveness 
of  such  telief . 

"(3KAt  The  term  'import  relief  means 
one  or  more  of  the  following  actions  with 
respect  ijo  an  imported  article: 

"(i)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the  or- 
dering dr  an  increase  in.  or  the  imposition 
of,  any  quty  on  the  article. 

"(ii)  Siibject  to  subparagraph  (B),  the  or- 
dering of  a  tariff-rate  quota  on  the  article. 

"(Ill)  The  ordering  of  a  modification  of,  or 
the  Imp^ition  of,  any  quantitative  restric- 
tion on '  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  the  article. 

"(iv)  Tjhe  negotiation,  conclusion,  and  car- 
rying oqt  of  orderly  marketing  agreements 
with  fo^ign  countries  limiting  the  export 
from  foreign  countries  or  the  importation 
into  thejUnited  States  of  the  article. 

"(B)  I^  order  issued  to  implement  Import 
relief  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  made  increasing  a 
rate  of  duty  to  (or  imposing)  a  rate  which  is 
more  th  in  50  percent  ad  valorem  above  the 
rate  (if  any)  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
order. 


"(C)  The  import  relief  specified  in  clauses 
(ill)  and  (iv)  of  subparagraph  (A)  may  not 
be  provided  to  any  industry  at  the  same 
time. 

"(4)  The  term  "Trade  Representative' 
means  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

"(b)  Articles  To  Which  c:hapter  Not  Ap- 
plicable.—No  investigation  may  be  made 
under  section  203  with  respect  to  an  article 
which  has  received  import  relief  under  this 
chapter  unless  2  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  day  on  which  such  import  relief  was 
provided  with  respect  to  that  article. 

"(c)  Other  P»rovisions.— 

"(1)  Actions  by  the  Trade  Representative 
under  this  chapter  may  be  taken  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  126(a)  of 
this  Act  but  only  after  consideration  of  the 
relation  of  such  actions  to  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  treats  as  the  do- 
mestic industry  production  located  in  a 
major  geographic  area  of  the  United  States 
under  section  203(d)(lHB).  then  the  Trade 
Representative  shall  take  into  account  the 
geographic  concentration  of  domestic  pro- 
duction and  of  imports  in  that  area  in  pro- 
viding import  relief,  if  any.  which  may  in- 
clude actions  authorized  under  paragraph 
(1)." 

(b)  CONFORMIMG  AMEMDMEIfTS.— 

(I)  Trade  act  op  i»74.— The  Trade  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  section  127(b)  (19  U.S.C.  2137(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "203"  and  inserting 
"204". 

(B)  Sections  224  and  264  (19  U.S.C.  2274 
and  2354)  are  each  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "201"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  "203"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "201"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  "203(i)";  and 
such  section  264  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"201(b)"    in    subsection    (c)    and    inserting 
"203(g)". 

(C)  Section  406  (19  U.S.C.  2436)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "201(aKl)"  in  subsec- 
tion (aKl)  and  subsection  (d)  and  inserting 
"201(a)": 

(II)  by  striking  out  "subsections  (a)(2), 
(b)(3).  and  (c)  of  section  201"  in  subsection 
(aX2)  and  inserting  "sections  201(b)  and 
203(d)  and  (eH3)"; 

(ill)  by  amending  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "sections  202  and  203" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  ""section 
204".  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "201(b)"  and  inserting 
"203(a)":  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "202  and  203"  in  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  "204". 

(2)  Caribbean  basin  economic  recovery 
ACT.— Section  213  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2703)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  (eXl)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  '"President  may  by  proc- 
lamation" and  inserting  "United  States 
Trade  Representative",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "proclaimed  pursuant 
to  section  203"  and  inserting  "provided 
under  chapter  1  of  title  II"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "President  under  sec- 
tion 201(d)(1)"  in  subsection  (e)(2)  and  in- 
serting "United  States  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive  imder  section  2(K"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(a)  and  (c)  of  section 
203"  in  subsection  (eX3)  and  iitserting 
"chapter  1  of  title  II": 

(D)  by  amending  subsection  (e)(4)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "proclamation"  and  in- 
serting "import  relief". 


(ii)  by  striking  out  "made  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)  of  section  203"  and  insert- 
ing "provided  under  chapter  1  of  title  II": 
and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "201(b)"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  203"; 

(E)  by  amending  subsection  (eX5)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "proclamation  issued 
pursuant  to  section  203"  and  inserting 
"import  relief  provided  under  chapter  1  of 
title  II".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "subsections  (h)  and  (1) 
of  section  203"  and  inserting  "section  205"; 

(F)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  (2)  and  (3) 
by  striking  out  "President"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "United  States  Trade 
Representative; 

(G)  by  amending  subsection  (f  X4)— 

(i)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  by 
striking  out  "proclamation"  and  inserting 
""provision",  and  by  striking  out  "'202(aXl)" 
and  inserting  "'204",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "the  President  makes  a 
determination  pursuant  to  section 
203(bX2)"  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  insert- 
ing "the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive makes  a  determination  under  section 
204(aXlKB)". 

(3)  Trade  and  taripp  act  op  i»S4.— 

(A)  Section  307(bX4)  of  the  Tariff  and 
Trade  Act  of  1984  (19  U.S.C.  21I4d(4))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "actions  taken 
under  203"  and  inserting  "import  relief  pro- 
vided under  chapter  1  of  title  II. 

(B)  "ntle  rv  of  the  Tariff  and  Trade  Act  of 
1984  is  amended— 

(i)  by  amending  section  403— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "President  under  sec- 
tion 201(dKl)"  in  subsection  (b)  and  insert- 
ing "United  States  Trade  Representative 
under  section  203", 

(II)  by  striking  out  "subsections  (a)  and 

(c)  of  section  203"  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  inserting  '"chapter  1  of  title  II", 

(III)  by  striking  out  ""201(b)"  in  subsection 

(d)  and  inserting  '"203(g)",  and 

(IV)  by  striking  out  ""subsections  (h)  and 
(i)  of  section  203"  in  subsection  (eX2)  and 
inserting  ""section  205";  and 

(ii)  by  amending  section  404— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "President"  each  place 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  ""United 
States  Trade  Representative": 

(II)  by  striking  out  "proclamation  of 
import  relief  under  section  202(aXl)"  and 
inserting  ""provision  of  import  relief  under 
chapter  1  of  title  II",  and 

(III)  by  striking  out  '"President  makes  a 
determination  under  section  203(bM2)"  and 
inserting  "United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive makes  a  decision  under  section  204(a)". 

(4)  Taripp  act  op  i»30.— Section  330(d)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1330(d))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "201"  and  inserting 
"203".  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "(bXl)"  and  inserting 
"(a)": 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  ""President"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "United  States 
Trade  Representative". 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "201"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "203", 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "'201(dXl)"  and  insert- 
ing '"203(g)", 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "202  and  203"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "203  and  204  ", 
and 

(V)  by  striking  out  "203(b)"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  "304(a)";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "303(cMl)"  in  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  "30«(aX4)". 


(5)  Table  op  coirmrrs.- The  entry  for 
such  chapter  1  in  the  table  of  contents  to 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Chapter  1— Import  Rxlup 

"Sec.  201.  Petitions  for  reUef. 

"Sec.  302.  Emergency  relief  from  injury 
caused  by  imports  of  perish- 
able agricultural  products. 

"Sec.  203.  Investigations  and  determinations 
by  Commission. 

"'Sec.  204.  Action  by  Trade  Representative 
after  determination  of  import 
injury. 

"Sec.  205.  Extension,  modification,  and  ter- 
mination of  import  relief. 

"Sec.  206.  Definitions:  miscellaneous  provi- 
sions 

(c)  EppEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  apply  with  respect  to  petitions 
filed  under  chapter  1  of  title  II  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  on  or  after  that  date.  Any  peti- 
tion filed  under  section  201  of  such  chapter 
before  such  date  of  enactment,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  United  States  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  did  not  make  a 
finding  before  such  date  with  respect  to  se- 
rious injury  or  the  threat  thereof,  may  be 
withdrawn  and  refUed.  without  prejudice, 
by  the  petitioner. 

CHAPTER  2— INDUSTRY  RELIEF  FROM 
INARKET  DISRUPTION  CAUSED  BY  IM- 
PORTS FROM  NONMARKET  ECONOMY 
COUNTRIES 

SBC  lis.  MARKET  DISRUPTION. 

(a)  Amendments.— Section  406  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2436)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "President"  each  place 
it  appears  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a),  and  in  sul>sectionE  (b).  (c).  and 
(d),  and  inserting  "United  States  "Trade  Rep- 
resentative"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""(Communist  country" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
"nonmarket  economy  country":  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
nonmarket  economy  country'  means  any 
country  in  which  economic  activity,  as  a 
whole,  is  generally  determined  through  cen- 
tral government  planning  rather  than  being 
dependent  on  market  forces.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(fXl)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
market  disruption  exists  within  a  domestic 
industry  whenever  an  article  is  being  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  such  in- 
creased quantities  (either  absolutely  or  rela- 
tively) as  to  be  an  important  cause  of  mate- 
rial injury  or  the  threat  thereof,  to  the  do- 
mestic industry  producing  an  article  like  or 
directly  competitive  with  the  imported  arti- 
cle. 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Commission  shall  consid- 
er, among  other  factors — 

"(A)  the  volume  of  imports  of  the  mer- 
chandise which  is  the  subject  of  the  investi- 
gation; 

"(B)  the  effect  of  imports  of  the  merchan- 
dise on  prices  in  the  United  States  for  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles: 

"'(C)  the  impact  of  imports  of  such  mer- 
chandise on  domestic  producers  of  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  articles;  and 
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"(D)  evidence  of  disruptive  pricing  prac- 
tices, or  other  efforta  to  unfairly  manage 
trade  patterns. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3>— 

"(A)  In  evaluating  the  volume  of  imports 
of  merchandlae.  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider whether  the  Increase  In  the  volume  of 
Importa  of  the  merchandise,  either  in  abso- 
lute terms  or  relative  to  production  or  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,  is  signifi- 
cant 

"(B)  In  evaluating  the  effect  of  imports  of 
such  merchandise  on  prices,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  whether— 

"(i>  there  has  been  significant  price  under- 
selling by  the  imported  merchandise  as  com- 
pared with  the  price  of  like  products  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and 

"(ii)  the  effect  of  imports  of  such  mer- 
chandise otherwise  depresses  prices  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree  or  prevents  price  increases, 
which  otherwise  would  have  occiured.  to  a 
significant  degree. 

"(C)  In  examining  the  impact  on  the  af- 
fected industry,  the  Commission  shall  evalu- 
ate all  relevant  economic  factors  which  have 
a  bearing  on  the  state  of  the  industry,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to— 

"(i)  actual  and  potential  decline  in  output, 
sales,  market  share,  profits,  productivity, 
return  on  investments,  and  utilization  of  ca- 
pacity. 

"(ii)  factors  affecting  domestic  prices,  and 

"(ill)  actual  and  potential  negative  effects 
on  cash  flow,  inventories,  employment, 
wages,  growth,  ability  to  raise  capital,  and 
investment. 

"(4)  In  making  its  determination  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Commission  shall,  where 
appropriate,  cimiulate  imports  from  2  or 
more  nomnarket  economy  countries  subject 
to  investigation  under  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Commission  may  recommend,  in 
addition  to  other  relief  available  under  this 
section,  a  variable  tariff  that  Is  equivalent 
to  the  average  of — 

"(1)  the  average  price  at  which  United 
States  producers  of  merchandise  that  Is  like 
or  similar  to  the  article  under  investigation 
sell,  or  offer  to  sell,  the  merchandise  in 
arms  length  transactions;  and 

"(2)  the  average  price  at  which  imported 
merchandise  that  is  like  or  similar  to  the  ar- 
ticle under  investigation  is  sold,  or  offered 
for  sale,  in  the  United  States  in  arms  length 
transactions. 

"(h)  The  Trade  Representative  may  deny 
import  relief  with  respect  to  imports  from  a 
nomnarket  economy  country  only  if  the 
provision  of  such  relief  would  have  a  serious 
negative  impact  on  the  domestic  economy.". 

(b)  EmcnvK  Date.- 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a) 
apply  with  respect  to  petitions  filed  under 
section  406(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  If  there  is  in  effect,  on  such  date  of  en- 
actment, any  bilateral  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  any  nomnarket  econ- 
omy country  containing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  which  the  amendments 
made  by  sulisection  (a)  conflict,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (a)  (except  those 
made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section) shall  apply  with  respect  to  petitions 
regarding  imports  from  ttiat  country  that 
are  filed  under  section  406(a)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  on  or  after  the  date  after  such 
date  of  enactment  on  wiiich  such  obliga- 
tions under  the  bilateral  agreement  termi- 
nate. 


CHAPTER  3— TRADE  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 
SE(d  Ml.  TRADE  RKAnjUSTMENT  AI.1X>WANCES. 

(I )  To  Supplement  Reemployment 
Wa  iES.— Section  232  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1971  (19  U.S.C.  2292)  U  amended— 

( Ij)  by  striking  out  "Subject  to  subsections 
(b)  Bnd  (c),"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
"Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d),  and 
sublect  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c),";  and 

(i>  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(jdXl)  If  an  adversely  affected  worker  ac- 
cec^  full-time  employment  (hereinafter  re- 
feraed  to  in  this  sul)section  as  'reemploy- 
ment') at  a  weekly  wage  that  is  less  than  his 
average  weekly  wage  in  adversely  affected 
employment  and  the  worker  has  met  the  re- 
quuements  of  section  231(aKl)  and  (2),  the 
woncer  may  elect  to  receive  trade  readjust- 
ment allowances  (in  the  form  of  supplemen- 
tal Wage  allowances)  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  week  during  which  the 
worker  performs  services  in  such  reemploy- 
ment job  for  scheduled  hours  of  work  In 
eaci  such  week.  Upon  making  such  an  elec- 
the  adversely  affected  worker  is  not  el- 
|e  for  trade  readjustment  allowances 
;r  the  other  provisions  of  this  part. 
:)  A  supplement  wage  allowance  shall  be 
ible  for  any  week  of  reemployment 
witl^out  regard  to  whether  the  worker  is 
receiving,  or  is  entitled  to,  unemploy- 
ment insurance  with  respect  to  such  week. 

"(^)  The  supplemental  wage  allowance 
payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
und  ;r  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
wee  E  in  which  services  are  performed  in 
suci  I  a  reemployment  job  shall  be  an 
am<  unt  that— 

"( \)  is  equal  to  the  difference  between— 

"(  )  the  weekly  wage  received  for  such 
wee  (.,  and 

"(  i)  an  amotuit  equal  to  80  percent  of  his 
avefage  weelely  wage  in  adversely  affected 
employment  (as  determined  for  purposes  of 
section  247(6)):  but 

"(p)  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
wee^Lly  amount  of  trade  readjustment  allow- 
ance for  the  worker  (as  determined  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)).". 

(bD  Duration  of  Aixowances.— Section 
233^)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2291)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  strllung  out  "(1)  The"  and  inserting 
"(IX  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the"; 

(2^  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively; 

(»  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
folliiwing: 

"(p)  The  maximum  amount  of  supplemen- 
tal wage  allowances  payable  to  a  reem- 
plofed  worker  under  section  232(d)  with  re- 
spect to  the  period  covered  by  any  certiflca- 
tioa  shall  In  lieu  of  the  maximum  amount 
of  tt^tde  readjustment  allowance  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  be  the  amount  that  is  the 
product  of  52  multiplied  by  the  maximum 
weekly  amount  as  determined  luider  section 
232<d)(2)(B).  but  such  product  shall  be  re- 
duced by  such  maximum  weeldy  amount 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  preced- 
ing the  first  week  of  work  In  the  reemploy- 
ment job  with  respect  to  which  the  worker 
was)  entitled  to  or  paid  a  trade  readjustment 
alloKvance.":  and 

(4^  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection) 
by  striking  out  "under  this  chapter"  and  in- 
serting "under  section  231(a)". 

SEC  142.  TIUINING  FOR  WORKERS. 

itb  Training  Program  Enrollment  a  Pre- 
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JUSTMENT  Allowances.— Section  231  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291)  is  amend- 
ed as  foUows: 
(1)  Sul^ectlon  (a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (S>— 

(1)  by  amending  that  portion  that  pre- 
cedes subparagraph  (A)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(5)  Su^  worker,  if  not  subject  to  para- 
graph (^)— ":  and 

(ID  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing f^h  sentence: 

"The  Secretary  shall  waive  the  application 
of  subpiragraph  (A)  in  the  case  of  any 
worker  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  no 
acceptatde  job  search  program  is  reasonably 
available  for  the  worker.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  SUch  worker,  unless  exempt  from  this 
paragraiih  under  subsection  (e),  has  no  rea- 
sonable iprospect  of  being  reemployed  by 
the  firr^  or  subdivision  from  which  the 
worker  was  totally  separated  and— 

"(A)  us  enrolled  in  a  training  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  section 
236(a):  cA 

"(B)  Has,  after  the  date  on  which  the 
worker  first  became  totally  separated  or 
partiallyl  separated  from  the  adversely  af- 
fected einployment,  completed  a  training 
program  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  ^6(a).". 

(2)  Tne  following  new  subsections  are 
added  atjthe  end  thereof: 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that— 
"(1)  an  adversely  affected  worker— 
"(A)  Is  not  enrolled  in  a  training  program 
as  requined  luider  subsection  (a)(6)(A),  or 

"(B)  his  ceased  to  participate  in  a  training 
program!  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  t36(a)  before  completing  the  pro- 
gram: and 

"(2)  ttiere  is  no  justifiable  cause  for  such 
failure  t*  enroll  or  cessation: 

no  trade  readjustment  allowance  may  be 
paid  to  the  adversely  affected  worker  under 
this  parti  on  or  after  the  date  of  such  deter- 
mination until  the  worker  enrolls  or  re- 
sumes pRrtlcipation  in  a  training  program 
approved  under  section  236(a). 

"(e)  If  Ithe  Secretary  determines  that  it  is 
not  fea^ble  or  appropriate  to  approve  a 
training  program  under  section  236(a)  for 
an  adveipely  affected  worker,  the  Secretary 
shall  exempt  the  worker  from  subsection 
(a)(6).".  I 

(b)  Entitlement  to  Training;  Payment  by 
Voucher,— Section  236  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2296)  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by'striking  out  "(to  the  extent  appro- 
priated funds  are  available)"  and  all  that 
follows  down  to  "Insofar  as  possible,"  in 
paragrailh  (1)  and  Inserting  the  following: 
"approve  such  training  for  the  worker  and 
the  worker  shall  be  entitled  to  have  pay- 
ment of  'the  costs  of  such  training  (but  not 
to  exceed  $4,000  with  respect  to  any  single 
certification  and  any  one  adversely  affected 
worker)  [paid  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary sh^l  prescribe  regulations  that  set 
forth  th^  criteria  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  I  (E)  that  will  be  used  as  the  basis 


ig  determinations  under  this  sub- 

redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (S),  re- 


for  mi 
section. 

(B)  b: 
and  (4) 
spectivel 

(C)  b]^  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  T|ie  Secretary  shall  pay  the  costs  of 
training  provided  under  paragraph  (1) 
under  a  Voucher  system.  If  the  costs  of  the 


training  provided  to  a  worker  under  para- 
graph (1)  is  less  than  $4,000.  then  a  reloca- 
tion allowance  granted  to  the  worker  under 
section  238  may  be  paid,  in  whole  or  part, 
through  the  voucher  system,  but  the  aggre- 
gate payment  under  the  voucher  system  of 
any  such  allowance  together  with  the  pay- 
ment for  training  under  paragraph  (1)  may 
not  exceed  the  $4,000  limitation  in  that 
paragraph.":  and 

(D)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  (as  so  re- 
designated) by— 

(i)  striking  out  "and"  in  subparagraph  (C). 

(ii)  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  (E),  and 

(ill)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following: 

"(D)  a  program  of  remedial  education, 
and". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  repealed. 

(3)  Subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f )  are  redesig- 
nated as  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  respec- 
tively. 

(4)  That  part  of  subsection  (c)  (as  so  re- 
designated) that  precedes  paragraph  (1)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwitlistanding  any  provision  of 
subsection  (a)(1),  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
the  costs  of  on-the-job  training  of  an  ad- 
versely affected  worker  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  in  12  equal  monthly  installments,  but 
the  Secretary  may  pay  such  costs  only  if—". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  233(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2293(b))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "if  the  adversely  affected  worker  who 
would  receive  such  allowance  did"  and  in- 
serting "in  the  case  of  an  adversely  affected 
worker  who  was  exempted  from  the  training 
requirement  in  section  231(a)(6)  if  the 
worker  does". 

(2)  Section  239(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2311(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  (4)"  and  inserting:  "(4)  will  deter- 
mine exemptions  under  section  231(e),  and 
(5)". 

SEC.    UJ.    C(X)PERA'nNC    STATE    AGENCY    FUNC- 
TIONS. 

Section  239(f)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2311(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4): 

(2)  by  inserting  before  "to  apply  "  in  para- 
graph (3)  (as  so  redesignated)  the  following: 
",  as  appropriate,  to  enroll  in  a  Job  search 
program  or": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "within  60  days "  in 
paragraph  (4)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  in- 
serting "as  soon  as  practicable";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (3)  (as 
so  redesignated)  the  following: 

"(1)  advise  each  worker  who  applies  for 
unemployment  insurance  of  the  benefits 
under  this  chapter  and  the  procedures  and 
deadlines  for  applying  for  such  benefits, 

"(2)  facilitate  the  early  filing  of  petitions 
under  section  221  for  workers  who  the 
agency  considers  likely  to  be  eligible  for 
benefits  under  this  chapter,". 

SEC.  U4.  SUPPLEMENTAL  WORKER  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  II  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2251  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  chapter  5  as  chapter 
6;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  chapter  4  the  follow- 
ing new  chapter 

"CHAPTER  5— SUPPLEMENTAL  WORKER 
TRAINING 
•^EC.  «€.  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  (herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  chapter  as  the  'Sec- 
retary') may  provide  financial  assistance  In 


the  form  of  grants  and  loans  under  this 
chapter  to  support,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
training  programs  administered  by  educa- 
tional institutions  (whether  public  or  pri- 
vate) and  by  firms  for  workers  eligible  for 
training  under  chapter  2. 

"•(b)  Loans  and  grants  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  restric- 
tions applicable  to  direct  loans  provided  for 
in  section  255  (b)  and  (c)  and  the  following 
conditions: 

"(1)  The  aggregate  amount  of  loans  made 
with  respect  to  any  one  training  program 
under  this  chapter  and  outstanding  at  any 
time  may  not  exceed  $1,000,000. 

"(2)  The  aggregate  amount  of  grants 
made  under  this  chapter  and  outstanding  at 
any  time  may  not  exceed  $1,000,000. 

-SEC.  277.  ELIGIBLE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

•"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
the  Secretary  may  not  provide  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  with  regard  to  a 
training  program  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  that  the  program  will  provide 
training  that  would  meet  the  standards  for 
approval  under  section  236(a)(1)(D). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  sub- 
section (a)  any  training  program  if  the  Sec- 
retary considers  the  program  to  contain  in- 
novative training  methods  that  merit  test- 
ing. Not  more  than  30  percent  of  the  monies 
available  In  any  fiscal  year  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  chapter  may  be  expended  on 
training  programs  subject  to  this  subsec- 
tion. 

••SEC.  278.  FINANCING. 

"(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  SUtes  the  Supplemental 
Training  Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "fund")  which  shall  be 
available,  as  provided  for  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriation Acts,  for  the  provision  of  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  chapter.  The  fund 
shall  consist  of — 

"(1)  appropriations  to  the  fund  under  sub- 
section (b):  and 

"(2)  payments  of  principal  and  interest, 
and  other  receipts,  re<»lved  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  administration  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  There  are  appropriated  from  time-to- 
time  to  the  fund  all  monies  in  the  account 
in  the  Treasury  into  which  are  deposited  re- 
payments and  other  receipts  under  section 
257(c)  other  than  such  monies  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  carrying  out  of  the  administra- 
tive functions  associated  with  the  operation 
of  the  financial  assistance  program  author- 
ized under  chapter  3.". 

SEC.  I4S.  AUTOMATIC  CERTIFICATION  OF  ELIGIBIL- 
ITY TO  APPLY  FOR  ADJUSTMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

(a)  Certification  of  Workers.— Section 
222  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2273)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary"  and 
inserting  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Secretary":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  treat  any  group 
of  workers  in  a  firm  or  subdivision  that  is— 

"(1)  within  a  domestic  industry  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  receives  a  noti- 
fication under  section  203(j):  and 

"•(2)  produces  articles  that  are  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  with  the  articles  identi- 
fied in  such  notification: 
as  having  met  the  requirements  for  certifi- 
cation under  subsection  (a)  If  the  petition 
for  certification  is  filed  within  3  years  after 


the  date  such  notification  is  received.  A  cer- 
tification of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  shall  be  issued  under  sec- 
tion 223  specifically  identifying  each  group 
of  workers  who  qualify  for  certification 
under  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Certification  of  Firms.— Section 
251(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  X5&.C. 
2341(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  as  clauses  (i)  and 
(ii),  respectively; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2). 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  and  (C). 
respectively: 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""paragraph  (3)"  in  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  ""subparagraph 
(C)"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary"  and 
inserting  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  the  Secretary";  and 

(5)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  treat  any  firm 
that  Is— 

'"(A)  within  a  domestic  industry  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  receives  a  noti- 
fication under  section  203(j):  and 

"'(B)  produces  articles  that  are  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  with  the  articles  identi- 
fied in  such  notification: 
as  having  met  the  requirements  for  certifi- 
cation under  paragraph  (I)  if  the  petition 
for  certification  is  filed  within  3  years  after 
the  date  such  notification  Is  received.". 

SEC.  146.  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  Section  245  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2317)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■^EC.  245.  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  TRUST  FUND. 

"(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  SUtes  a  trust  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Adjustment  Assistance  Trust 
Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Trust  Fund'). 

"(b)  The  Trust  Fund  shall  consist  of 
monies— 

"(1)  transferred  under  subsection  (c); 

"(2)  deposited  under  subsection  (d):  and 

""(3)  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer,  at  least  quarterly,  to  the  Trust 
Fund  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  SUtes  amounts  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  amounts  received  into 
the  general  fund  that  are  attribuUble  to— 

"(1)  the  imposition  of  duties  as  import 
reUef  under  chapter  1  of  this  title  or  as  an 
action  under  section  301(a):  and 

"(2)  the  public  auctioning  of  import  li- 
censes under  section  1102  of  the  Trade 
Agreemente  Act  of  1979  (19  U.S.C.  2581). 

"(d)  With  respect  to  each  fiscal  year  in 
which  duties  are  imposed  under  section 
245A,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
deposit  into  the  Trust  Fund  all  duties  col- 
lected under  that  section  with  respect  to 
that  year. 

"(e)  Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  only 
be  available— 

"(1)  to  carry  out  part  1  and  section  236,  In- 
cluding administrative  expenses;  and 

"(2)  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  advance 
by  appropriation  Acts,  to  carry  out— 

"(A)  chapters  2  (except  part  1  and  section 
236)  and  3  of  this  title,  including  administra- 
tive expenses,  and 

""(B)  any  conununlty  assistance  program 
provided  for  under  Federal  law  with  respect 
to  communities  in  wliich  a  substantial 
number  of  workers  or  firms,  or  both,  are 
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certified  as  eligilde  to  apply  for  adjustment 
aaslBtanoe  under  chapter  2  or  3. 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Trust  Fund  such  sums  as  may  be 
nticwary  to  supplement  the  monies  other- 
wise accruing  to  the  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  referred  to  in  subsection  (e). 

"(g)  Any  amount  remaining  In  the  Trust 
Fund  at  the  dose  of  a  fiscal  year  not  needed 
for  current  operations  shall  be  deposited 
Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as 
miaoeUaneous  receipts.". 
SMC  in.  iMFOsmoN  or  small  uniform  duty 
ON  ALL  iMPOirrs. 

(a)  In  OmnuL.— Subchapter  C  of  part  III 
of  chapter  3  of  title  n  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  D.&C.  2311  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  345  the  following  new 
aectkm: 

-sac  MSA.  IMPOSITION  OP  DUTIES  TO  FUND 
WORKCR  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 
PKOGRAM. 

"(aXl)  The  President  shall  undertake  ne- 
gotiations necessary  to  achieve  changes  in 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  that  would  allow  any  country  to 
impose  a  small  uniform  duty  on  all  Imports 
to  such  country  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
revenue  from  such  duty  to  fund  any  pro- 
gram which  assists  worker  adjustment  to 
import  competition. 

"(2)  On  the  first  day  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  on  which  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  allows 
any  country  to  Impose  a  duty  described  in 
paragraph  (1),  the  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  written  statement  certifying 
that  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  allows  such  a  duty. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  each  fiscal  year  oe- 
currtng  after  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
statement  referred  to  in  subsection  (aK3)  is 
submitted  to  (Congress,  there  is  imposed, 
subject  to  subsection  (d)  and  in  addition  to 
any  other  duty  Imposed  by  law,  a  duty  on 
all  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  in  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States  during  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(c)  The  rate  of  the  duty  imposed  under 
subsection  (b)  during  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  a 
uniform  ad  valorem  rate,  proclaimed  by  the 
President  at  least  30  days  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  year,  sufficient  to  provide  the 
funding  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  tills  chapter  during  such  year. 

"(dXl)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
tills  subsection,  duty-free  treatment  provid- 
ed with  respect  to  any  article  under  any 
otiier  provision  of  law  shall  not  prevent  the 
imposition  of  duty  with  respect  to  such  arti- 
cle by  subsection  (b). 

"(3)  No  duty  may  l>e  imposed  under  sub- 
section (b)  with  req>ect  to— 

"(A)  any  article  tliat  is  accorded  duty-free 
treatment  under  schedule  8  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (other  ttian 
an  article  provided  for  in  item  870.40, 
870.45.  870.50.  870.55.  or  870.60  of  such 
Schedule):  or 

"(B)  any  article  which  has  a  value  of  less 
than  $1.000. '. 

SBC  148.  KrrECnVE  DATES  AND  CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  EmtTivB  Datks.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  by  this  chapter  take 
effect  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  141 
and  142  apply  with  respect  to  workers  cov- 
ered by  petitions  fUed  under  section  221  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  on  or  after  such  date 
of  enactment. 


"SC!, 


(0)  Conforming  Amendments.— The  table 
of  contents  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is 
amended — 

(t)  by  striking  out  the  entry  for  section 
345  and  inserting  the  following: 
"Sec.  245.  Adjustment  assistance  trust  fund. 
245A.  Imposition  of  duties  to  fund 
worker  adjustment  assistance 
program."; 

(S  by  redesignating  chapter  5  of  title  II 
thefeof  as  chapter  6:  and 

(30  by  inserting  after  the  entries  for  chap- 
ter f  of  such  title  the  following: 

CHAPmt  5 — Sttpplemkntai,  Worker 
Traikinc 

376.  Financial  assistance  for  training 
programs. 
8ek.  277.  Eligible  training  programs. 
Sei.  378.  Financing. ". 

Subtitle  D— Rclier  From  Iiyury  Caused  by 

Subsidiea  and  Dumping 

SECjISI.  REFERENCE  TO  THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  IMS. 

Uikless  otherwise  provided,  whenever  in 
thi4  chapter  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of,  a  title,  subtitle,  section,  subsec- 
tionj  or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  oonsidered  to  be  made  to  a  title,  subtitle, 
section,  subsection,  or  other  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671  et  seq.). 

SEC.I1S2.  PROCESSED  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

(al  Definition  op  Industry  Producing 
Processed  Agricultural  Productts.— Sec- 
tion! 771(4)  (19  U.S.C.  1677(4))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Industry  producing  processed  agri- 
cultural PRODUCTS.- 

"(i)  In  general.— In  an  Investigation  In- 
volwig  a  processed  agricultural  product 
pnxiuced  from  any  raw  agricultural  prod- 
uct, jthe  produi^rs  or  growers  of  the  raw  ag- 
ricultural product  may  be  considered  part  of 
the  industry  producing  the  processed  prod- 
uct tt— 

"(  )  the  processed  agricultural  product  is 
pro4  uced  from  the  raw  agricultural  product 
ttut  ugh  a  single  continuous  line  of  produc- 
tion and 

"(|I)  there  is  a  substantial  coincidence  of 
ecodomic  interest  between  the  producers  or 
groifers  of  the  raw  agricultural  product  and 
the  processors  of  the  processed  agricultural 
product  based  upon  relevant  economic  fac- 
tors, which  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission,  include  price,  added  market 
valut,  or  other  economic  interrelationships 
(re^u-dless  of  whether  such  coincidence  of 
ecoqomic  interest  is  based  upon  any  legal 
relationship). 

"(li)  Processing.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  processed  agricultural 
product  shall  be  (x>nsidered  to  be  processed 
froii  a  raw  agricultural  product  through  a 
single  continuous  line  of  production  if— 

"(1)  the  raw  agricultural  product  is  sub- 
stantially or  completely  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  processed  agricultural  prod- 
uct; land 

"(ID  the  processed  agricultural  product  is 
pro4uced  substantially  or  completely  from 
the  raw  product. 

"(Hi)  Relevant  economic  factors.— For 
purposes  of  clause  (IKII),  in  addition  to  such 
othir  factors  it  considers  relevant  to  the 
question  of  coincidence  of  economic  Inter- 
est, the  Commission  shall— 

"(1)  if  price  is  taken  into  account,  consider 
the  degree  of  correlation  between  the  price 
of  the  raw  agricultural  product  and  the 
prio ;  of  the  processed  agricultural  product; 
and 
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"(ID  1  added  market  value  is  taken  into 
account,  consider  whether  the  value  of  the 
raw  agricultural  product  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  the  value  of  the  proc- 
essed agricultural  product. 

"(iv)  Raw  agricultural  product. — For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'raw  agricultural  product'  means  any  farm 
or  fishery  product.". 

(b)  Material  Injury.— Section  771(7  HP) 
(19  U.S.<j.  I677(7MP))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (VII); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
sul>clause  (VUD  and  inserting  ",  and":  and 

(3)  by  ladding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(IX)  ti  any  investigation  under  this  title 
which  ir^olves  imports  of  twth  a  raw  agri- 
cultural product  (witiiin  the  meaning  of 
paragratih  (4KEXiv))  and  any  product  proc- 
essed fr»m  such  raw  agricultural  product, 
the  likelihood  that  there  will  be  increased 
imports,  by  reason  of  product  shifting.  If 
there  is  in  affirmative  determination  by  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  either  the  raw 
agricultural  product  or  the  processed  agri- 
cultural product  (but  not  both).". 

(c)  Interested  Parties.— Section  771(9) 
(19  U.S.q.  1677(9))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  iij  any  investigation  under  this  title 
involvinef  an  industry  engaged  in  producing 
a  processed  agricultural  product,  as  defined 
in  paragraph  (4 HE),  a  coalition  or  trade  as- 
sociation which  is  representative  of  either— 

"(1)  processors,  or 

"(ii)  piocessors  and  producers  or  grow- 
ers.". 

(d)  CoifFORMiNG  Amendments.— 

(1)  Sections  702(b)(1)  and  732(bKl)  (19 
U.S.C.  liS71a(bKl)  and  1673(a)(bKl))  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "subpara- 
graph (Ct»,  (D),  (E),  or  (F)  of  section  771(9)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '^subparagraph  (C).  (D),  (E),  (F),  or 
(G)  of  section  771(9)". 

(3)  Subsections  (gK3)  and  (hXl)  of  sec- 
tions 704  and  734  (19  U.S.C.  1671c;  1673c) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "subpara- 
graph (Ci).  (D).  (E).  and  (F)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  tliereof  "subparagraph  (C),  (D),  (E), 
(F),  or  (C  y. 

(3)  Sec  Jon  514  (19  U.S.C.  1514)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "as  defined  in  section 
771(9XCi  (D),  (E),  and  (F)  of  tills  Act". 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  516  (19  U.S.C. 
1516(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  ttie  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Aiy  producer  of  a  raw  agricultural 
product  fwho  is  considered  under  section 
771(4XEI  to  be  part  of  the  industry  produc- 
ing a  processed  agricultural  product  of  the 
same  class  or  kind  as  the  designated  import- 
ed merchandise  shall,  for  purposes  of  tliis 
section,  t)e  treated  as  an  interested  party 
producing  such  processed  agricultural  prod- 
uct.",     r 

SEC  ISS.  D^FINmON  OF  DOMESTIC  SUBSIDY. 

Sectioii  771(5)  (19  U.S.C.  1677(5))  is 
amended!  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Subsidy.- 

"(A)  Iif  GENERAL.— The  term  'subsidy'  tias 
the  sam<  meaning  as  the  term  'bounty  or 
grant'  as  that  term  is  used  in  section  303  of 
this  Act,  land  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to. 
the  f  ollofring: 


"(i)  Any  export  subsidy  described  in 
Aimex  A  to  the  Agreement  (relating  to  Ulus- 
trative  list  of  export  subsidies). 

"(ii)  The  following  domestic  subsidies,  if 
provided  or  required  by  government  action 
to  a  specific  enterprise  or  industry,  or  group 
of  enterprises  or  industries,  whether  public- 
ly or  privately  owned  and  whether  paid  or 
bestowed  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  manu- 
facture, production,  or  export  of  any  class 
or  kind  of  merchandise: 

"(I)  The  provision  of  capital,  loans  or  loan 
guarantees  on  terms  inconsistent  with  com- 
mercial considerations. 

"(ID  The  provision  of  goods  or  services  at 
preferential  rates. 

"(Ill)  The  grant  of  funds  or  forgiveness  of 
debt  to  cover  operating  losses  sustained  by  a 
sp>ecific  industry. 

"(IV)  The  assumption  of  any  costs  or  ex- 
penses of  manufacture,  production,  and  dis- 
tribution. 

"(B)  Special  rule.— In  applying  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  administering  authority,  in 
each  investigation,  shall  determine  whether 
the  benefits  under  the  bounty,  grant,  or 
subsidy  are  actually  paid  to  or  bestowed  on 
a  specific  enterprise  or  industry,  or  group  of 
enterprises  or  Industries.  A  nominal  general 
availability,  under  the  terms  of  the  law  or 
rule  esUbllshing  a  bounty,  grant,  or  subsi- 
dy, of  the  lienefits  thereunder  is  not  cause 
for  determining  that  the  l)ounty.  grant,  or 
subsidy  cannot  be,  or  has  not  been,  paid  to 
or  bestowed  on  a  specific  enterprise  or  in- 
dustry, or  group  thereof. 

"(C)  Determination  of  preferential 
RATES.— For  purposes  of  determining  under 
subparagraph  (AKiiHID  whether  the  rate  at 
which  goods  or  services  are  provided  is  pref- 
erential, the  administering  authority  shall 
compare  such  rate  with  the  following: 

"(i)  The  freely-available  and  market-deter- 
mined rate  at  which  such  or  similar  goods  or 
services  are  provided  within  the  country. 

"(11)  If  a  rate  cannot  be  determined  under 
clause  (i),  an  appropriate  rate  applicable  to 
external  transactions  regarding  such  or 
similar  goods  or  services,  including,  but  not 
limited  to— 

"(I)  the  rate  (if  different  from  the  rate 
subject  to  Investigation)  at  which  the  gov- 
ernment provides  such  or  similar  goods  or 
services  for  export; 

"(ID  the  world  market  rate  if  any,  for 
such  or  similar  goods  or  services;  or 

"(III)  the  freely  available  and  market-de- 
termined rate  at  which  such  or  similar 
goods  or  services  are  provided  within  an- 
other coimtry  tliat  has  a  market  for  the 
goods  or  service  that  is  similar  to  the 
market  of  the  country  subject  to  the  investi- 
gation. 

"(ill)  If  a  rate  cannot  be  determined  under 
clause  (li).  a  rate  determined  by  the  admin- 
istering authority,  on  the  liasis  of  the  l)est 
information  available  to  it,  that  reflects— 

"(I)  the  cost  of  producing  the  gocxls  or 
providing  the  services;  and 

"(II)  a  reasonable  profit  for  such  produc- 
tion or  provision," 


SEC  154.  definition  OF  MATERIAL  INJURY  AND 
THREAT  OF  MATERIAL  INJURY. 

SecUon  771(7)  (19  U.S.C.  1677(7))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  Volume  and  consequent  impact.- In 
making  its  determinations  under  sections 
703(a),  705(b).  733(a),  and  735(b),  the  Com- 
mission, in  each  case— 

"(1)  shall  consider— 


"(I)  the  volume  of  imports  of  the  mer- 
chandise which  is  the  subject  of  the  investi- 
gation, 

"(ID  the  effect  of  imports  of  tliat  mer- 
chandise on  prices  in  the  United  States  for 
like  products,  and 

•'(III)  the  impact  of  Imports  of  such  mer- 
chandise on  domestic  producers  of  like  prod- 
ucts, but  only  in  the  context  of  production 
operations  within  the  United  SUtes;  and 

"(ii)  may  consider  such  other  economic 
factors  as  are  relevant  to  the  determination 
regarding  whether  there  is  material  injury 
by  reason  of  imports. 

In  the  notification  required  under  section 
705(d)  or  735(d),  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
Commission  shall  explain  its  analysis  of 
each  factor  considered  under  clause  (i),  and 
Identify  each  factor  considered  under  clause 
(ii)  and  explain  in  full  its  relevance  to  the 
determination."; 

(2)  by  amending  subparagraph  (C)— 

(A)  by  amending  the  side  heading  to  read 
as  follows:  "(C)  Evaluation  op  relevant  fac- 
tors.—". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "price  undercutting" 
and  inserting  "price  underselling"  in  clause 
(ii), 

(C)  by  amending  clause  (111)— 
(1)  by  amending  that  part  that  precedes 

subclause  (I)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ill)  Impact  on  affected  domestic  indus- 
try.—In  examining  the  impact  required  to 
lie  considered  under  subparagraph  (BXill), 
the  Commission  shall  evaluate  all  relevant 
economic  factors  which  have  a  bearing  on 
the  state  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
States,  including,  but  not  limited  to—",  and 
(ii)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing flush  sentence: 

"The  Commission  shall  evaluate  all  relevant 
economic  factors  within  the  context  of  the 
business  cycle  and  conditions  of  competition 
that  are  distinctive  to  the  affected  indus- 
try.", 

(C)  by  amending  clause  (iv)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(iv)  (Cumulation.- For  purposes  of 
clauses  (l)  and  (ii),  the  Commission  shall  cu- 
mulatively assess  the  volume  and  price  ef- 
fects of  imports  from  two  or  more  countries 
if  such  Imports  compete  with  each  other, 
and  with  like  products  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. In  the  United  States  market,  and  If 
such  Imports— 

"(I)  are  subject  to  any  Investigation  under 
section  303.  701,  or  731; 

"(ID  are  subject  to  any  final  order  or  sus- 
pension agreement  resulting  from  an  Inves- 
tigation under  section  303,  701,  or  731;  or 

"'(III)  were  entered  before  any  quantita- 
tive restraint  was  Imposed,  If  such  restraint 
was  the  basis  on  which  a  petition  filed 
under  section  303.  701.  or  731  was  with- 
drawn after  the  administering  authority 
made  an  affirmative  preliminary  determina- 
tion on  the  petition. 

Subclauses  (II)  and  (III)  apply  only  if  the 
order,  agreement,  or  restraint  concerned 
came  into  effect  within  the  12-month  period 
ending  on  the  date  the  investigation  with 
respect  to  which  this  clause  Is  being  applied 
is  Initiated.",  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(V)  Exclusion  of  negligible  imports 
prom  cumulation.— The  Commission  is  not 
required  to  apply  clause  (iv)  or  subpara- 
graph (FXlll)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  Imports  of  the  mer- 
chandise subject  to  Investigation  are  negligi- 
ble and  have  no  dlscemable  adverse  impact 
on  the  domestic  Industry.  For  purposes  of 
making  such  a  determination,  the  Commis- 


sion shall  evaluate  all  relevant  economic 
factors  regarding  the  imports,  but  not  limit- 
ed to,  whether— 

"(I)  the  volume  and  market  share  of  the 
imports  are  negligible; 

"(ID  sales  transactions  Involving  the  im- 
ports are  isolated  and  sporadic;  and 

""(III)  the  domestic  market  for  the  like 
product  is  price  sensitive  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  product,  so  tliat  a  small  quan- 
tity of  imports  can  result  In  price  suppres- 
sion or  depression.": 

(3)  by  amending  subparagraph  (E)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(E)  Special  rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"(1)  Standard  of  determination.— The 
presence  or  absence  of  any  factor  wliich  the 
Commission  Is  required  to  evaluate  under 
subparagraph  (C)  or  (D)  shall  not  necessari- 
ly give  decisive  guidance  with  respect  to  the 
determination  by  the  Commission  of  materi- 
al injury. 

""(ii)  Geographically  isolated  markets.- 
In  determining  whether  material  injury,  the 
tlireat  of  material  injury,  or  the  material  re- 
tardation of  the  estabUstiment  of  an  Indus- 
try exists,  the  Commission  may  consider 
whether  imports  of  the  merchandise  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  investigation  have  his- 
torically supplied  a  substantial  proportion 
of  demand  in  a  geographically  isolated 
market,  and,  in  appropriate  circumstances, 
may  disregard  Imp)orts  the  merchandise  into 
such  a  geographically  isolated  market  In 
making  its  determination.  A  geograptiically 
isolated  market  is  one  In  which— 

"(I)  producers  located  within  sacti  market 
have  not  supplied  demand  in  that  market  to 
any  substantial  degree  in  the  most  recent 
representative  period,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable likelihood  that  they  will  do  so  in 
the  future; 

""(ID  producers  have  made  no  significant 
effort  as  measured  by  capital  Investment  in 
plant  and  equipment,  or  In  distribution  and 
marketing,  within  a  reasonably  recent 
period,  to  meet  demand  In  that  market,  and 
there  Is  no  reasonable  likelihood  ttiat  they 
win  do  so  In  the  future:  and 

"(III)  producers  located  outside  the  area 
have  historically  not  met  demand  witliin 
the  region  at  prices  reasonably  equivalent  to 
prices  prevailing  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  because  of  transportation,  insurance. 
or  other  costs  which  would  be  Incurred  to 
ship  the  product  to  or  market  the  prodact 
in  the  geographically  isolated  market.";  and 
(4)  by  amending  subparagraph  (F)  (aa 
amended  by  section  152(b))— 

(A)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
comma  at  the  end  of  clause  (IKD:  ""provided 
by  a  foreign  country  and  effects  likely  to  be 
caused  by  the  subsidy", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iXVIII), 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (IXIX)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "',  and",  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  clause  (i)  the 
following  new  sut>clause: 

"(X)  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  focal  point  for  exports  pf  the 
merchandise  by  reason  of  restraints  on  ex- 
ports of  the  merchandise  to,  or  on  Imports 
of  the  merchandise  Into,  third  country  mar- 
kets.", and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

•"(ill)  C^uMULATiON.- To  the  extent  practi- 
cable and  subject  to  paragraph  (CXv),  for 
purposes  of  clause  (1)  (III)  and  (IV),  tiie 
Commission  stiall  cimiulatlvely  assess  the 
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Kdiune  and  price  effects  of  imports  from 
two  or  more  countries  If  such  imports— 

"(I)  compete  with  each  other,  and  with 
like  products  of  the  domestic  industry,  in 
the  United  States  market:  and 

"(11)  are  subject  to  any  investigation 
under  section  303.  701.  or  731. 

"(iv)  ErrscT  or  BUimifG  in  THiRi>-coinrntY 
luaKRS.— In  invesUgmtions  under  subtitle 
B,  the  OtMnmlssion  shall  consider  whether 
dumping  In  third  country  markets,  as  evi- 
denced by  dumping  findings  or  antidimiping 
remedies  in  other  OATT  member  markets 
against  the  same  class  or  kind  of  merchan- 
diae  manufactured  or  exported  by  the  same 
party  as  under  Investigation,  suggests  a 
threat  of  material  injury  to  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. In  the  course  of  its  investigation, 
the  Commission  shall  request  Information 
from  the  foreign  manufacturer,  exporter,  or 
United  States  importer  concerning  this 
iaue.  If  the  foreign  manufacturer,  exporter, 
or  United  States  importer  does  not  provide 
specific  and  convincing  information  to  es- 
tablish that  there  is  no  threat  of  injury  to 
the  United  States  industry,  then  the  Com- 
misskm  may  draw  adverse  inferences.  For 
purposes  of  this  clause,  the  term  'OATT 
member  market'  means  any  country  wliich 
is  a  signatory  to  The  Agreement  on  Imple- 
mentation of  Article  VI  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (relating  to 
antidumping  measures),  and  the  European 
Community  shall  be  treated  as  being  one 
country.". 

SBC  ISSl  PREVENnON  OF  CIRCUMVENTION  OF 
ANTHMJIfPtNC  AND  COUNTERVAILING 
DUTY  ORDERS. 

SecUon  771  (19  VJB.C.  1677)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  PHavu'i'ioif  or  circumvention  of 
nmniGS  and  ordxhs.— 

"(A)  DRTiNiTioN.— As  used  in  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'order  or  finding'  means— 

"(i)  a  countervailing  duty  order  issued 
under  section  303  or  706: 

"(ii)  an  antidumping  duty  order  issued 
under  section  736;  or 

"(ill)  a  finding  issued  under  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  1921. 

"(B)  DUMFINC  OR  SUBSIDIZATION  Or  HER- 
CHANOISR    COMFIXTRD    OR    ASSEMBLED    IN    THE 

UNiTXD  STATES.— If  a  product  Which  is  within 
the  class  or  lUnd  of  merchandise  covered  by 
an  order  or  finding  is  completed  or  assem- 
bled in  the  United  SUtes  with  parts  or  com- 
ponents imported  from  the  country  covered 
by  such  order  or  finding:  the  order  or  find- 
ing shaU  apply  to  those  parts  or  components 
used  in  the  completion  or  assembly  of  the 
merchandise  In  the  United  States,  if— 

"(i)  suttstantially  all  the  parts  and  compo- 
nents are  imported  from  the  coimtry  cov- 
ered by  the  order  or  finding; 

"(li)  the  value  added  in  the  United  States 
is  small  in  relation  to  the  total  value  of  the 
merchandise  entered  into  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States:  and 

"(ill)  the  parts  or  components  were  pro- 
duced or  exported  by  a  company  related  to 
the  company  performing  the  completion  or 
assembly  in  the  United  States. 

"(C)  Dumping  or  subsidization  or  mer- 
chandise COMPLETED  or  ASSEMBLED  IN  THIRD 
cooNTRiBs.— If  the  administering  authority 
decides  such  action  to  be  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent significant  evasion  of  an  order  or  find- 
ing, the  administering  authority  may  in- 
clude in  the  order  or  finding  merchandise  of 
the  class  or  kind  covered  by  the  order  or 
finding  that  is  completed  or  assembled  in  a 
third  country  before  importation  into  the 
United  SUtes  U— 


"(1  substantially  all  the  parts  and  compo- 
nent are  imported  from  a  country  covered 
by  the  order  or  finding; 

"(it)  the  value  added  in  the  third  country 
is  sr4all  In  relation  to  the  total  value  of  the 
merijhandise  Imported  into  the  United 
SUtis:  and 

"(iji)  the  parts  or  components  were  pro- 
duced or  exported  by  a  company  related  to 
the  company  performing  the  completion  or 
asseRibly  in  the  third  country. 

"(0)  Minor  alterations  or  merchan- 
Discr— The  class  or  kind  of  merchandise  sub- 
ject to  an  order  or  finding  shaU  presump- 
tively include  articles  altered  in  form  or  ap- 
pear^ce  in  minor  respects  (including  raw 
agridultural  products  that  have  undergone 
mino-  processing),  and  whether  or  not  in- 
cluded in  the  same  tariff  classification  after 
such  alteration,  if  such  alteration  does  not 
resuft  in  a  change  in  the  class  or  kind  of  the 
meroiandise.  and  unless  the  administering 
auth|>rity  determines  that  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  consider  the  altered  merchan- 
dise Within  the  scope  of  the  order  or  find- 
ing.-j 

SEC  B«.  DIVERSIONARY  INPUT  DUMPING. 

(a)llN  General.— Section  771  of  the  Tariff 
Act  bf  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(Ip)  Diversionary  input  dumping.- Di- 
versionary input  dumping  occurs  when  any 
material  or  component — 

"(^)  which  is  incorporated  into  the  mer- 
chanjUse  under  investigation:  and 

"(q)  with  respect  to  which,  either— 

"(ii  during  the  6-year  period  occurring 
befone  the  date  on  which  the  investigation 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  was  com- 
menc  ed— 

"(I  an  antidumping  duty  order  was  issued 
und^  section  736: 

"(U )  an  investigation  was  suspended 
unde  ■  section  734;  or 

"(i:  I)  a  review  occtirred  under  section  751; 
or 

"(ii  I  an  agreement,  arrangement,  or  un- 
derst  indlng  containing  quantitative  limita- 
tions^  restrictions,  or  other  terms  relating  to 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
such  fnaterial  or  component  on  which  an  in- 
vestigation termination  under  section  734 
was  1  lased  was  entered  into  or  undertaken 
after  a  preliminary  determination  was  made 
durir  g  the  6-year  period  referred  to  in 
claus  (  (i)  by  the  United  States  and  a  coun- 
try: 

is  purchased  by  the  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer of  such  merchandise  at  a  price  that  is 
less  than  the  input  value  of  such  material  or 
compbnent  determined  under  section 
773(dK4).". 
(b)  [Investigation  or  Diversionary  Input 

DUHKNG.— 

(1)  Section  732  (19  U.S.C.  1673a)  is  amend- 
ed bj^  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(el  Investigation  or  Diversionary  Input 
Dumbing.— The  administering  authority 
shall  investigate  whether  diversionary  input 
dumi^g  is  occurring  whenever — 

"(1)  the  administering  authority  has  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  or  suspect  that 
diversionary  input  dumping  is  occurring; 

"(21  a  material  or  component  described  in 
claus^  (ii)  of  section  771(18)(A)  is  routinely 
used  las  a  major  material  or  component  in 
manufacturing  or  producing  the  merchan- 
dise inder  investigation  such  that  it  has  a 
signilicant  effect  on  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing the  merchandise:  and  i 

"(3)  official  government  statistics  or  other 
relial)le,  generally  accepted  trade  statistics 
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indicate  I  hat  subsequent  to  the  issuance  of 
an  antid'  imping  duty  order  under  section 
736  or  tie  entry  into  force  of  an  interna- 
tional agi  cement  or  arrangement  relating  to 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
the  material  or  component,  the  following 
changes  have  occurred,  as  measured  by 
quantity  or  market  share— 

"(A)  shipments  to  the  United  States  of 
the  material  or  component  have  decreased 
absolutely  or  the  rate  of  increase  of  such 
shipment*  tias  decreased,  and 

"(B)  sHipments  to  the  United  States  of 
the  merchandise  under  investigation  have 
increased]". 

(2)  SecUon  733(b)  (19  U.S.C.  1673b(b))  is 
amended  Iby  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  ttiew  paragraph: 

"(3)  Diversionary  input  dumping.— If. 
before  making  a  preliminary  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2).  the  administer- 
ing authority  determines  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  or  suspect  that  diversion- 
ary inputj  dumping  is  occurring,  the  period 
of  time  within  which  a  preliminary  determi- 
nation must  be  made  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  shall  be  extended  to  190  days  (240  days 
in  cases  declared  extraordinarily  complicat- 
ed under  subsection  (c))  after  the  date  on 
which  thfe  petition  is  filed  under  section 
732(b)  or  the  date  on  which  the  investiga- 
tion is  initiated  under  section  732(a).". 

(3)  Section  735(a)  (19  U.S.C.  I673d(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Diversionary  input  dumping.— If. 
after  maging  a  preliminary  determination 
under  section  733(b),  the  administering  au- 
thority determines  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  or  suspect  that  diversionary  input 
dumping  Ss  occurring,  the  period  of  time 
within  winch  a  final  determination  must  be 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  extended 
to  105  da^s  (165  days  if  paragraph  (2)  ap- 
plies) aftar  the  date  on  which  the  prelimi- 
nary determination  was  made  under  section 
733(b).".   { 

(c)  Detqimination  or  Input  Value.— 

(1)  Section  773(a)  (19  U.S.C.  1677b(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  < 

"(5)  DifERsiONARY  INPUT  DUMPING,— Not- 
withstanding paragraph  (1),  if  the  adminis- 
tering authority  determines  that  diversion- 
ary input  dumping  is  occurring  with  respect 
to  the  merchandise  under  investigation,  the 
foreign  mtirket  value  of  such  merchandise 
shall  be  the  constructed  value  of  such  mer- 
chandise determined  under  subsection  (e).". 

(2)  Section  773(e)  (19  U.S.C.  1677b(e))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

lew  paragraph: 

3tSI0NARY  INPUT  DUMPING.— 

eneral.— If  the  administering  au- 
termines  that  diversionary  input 
dumping  ife  occurring,  the  constructed  value 
of  the  merchandise  subject  to  investigation 
that  is  otierwise  calculated  under  this  sub- 
section sHaU  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  tae  excess  of— 

"(j)  the!  input  value  of  the  material  or 
component,  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B).  over 

"(ii)  thel  price  at  which  the  manufacturer 
or  producer  of  the  merchandise  under  inves- 
tigation pbrchased  the  material  or  comiX)- 
nent.         I 

"(B)  Determination  or  input  value  or  ma- 
terials AHD  COMPONENTS. — 

"(i)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragrapli,  and  subject  to  clause  (ii),  the 
input  valie  of  any  material  or  component 
involved  in  diversionary  input  dumping  is 
the  value  of  the  material  or  component  de- 


following 
"(4)  Dr 
"(A)  In 

thority  di 


termined  by  the  administering  authority  on 
the  basis  of — 

"(I)  if  section  771(19)(B)(i)  applies  to  the 
material  or  component,  the  foreign  market 
value  determined  under  the  appropriate 
pr(x«eding  referred  to  in  such  section;  or 

"(II)  if  section  771(19)(B)(ii)  applies  to  the 
material  or  component,  the  foreign  market 
value  calculated  for  purposes  of  the  prelimi- 
nary affirmative  determination  concerned 
or  a  value  determined  on  the  basis  of  reli- 
able information  presented  by  parties 
during  the  investigation  or  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  Commission. 

"(ii)  Adjustment— If  the  administering 
authority  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
value  determined  under  clause  (i)  does  not 
accurately  reflect  the  competitive  benefit 
that  the  material  or  component  gives  to  the 
manufacturer  or  producer  of  the  merchan- 
dise subject  to  investigation,  the  administer- 
ing authority  may  appropriately  adjust  the 
value  to  reflect  the  value  of  that  benefit.". 

SEC.  157.  APPLICA'nON  OF  COUNTERVAILING  DUTY 
LAWS  TO  NON-MARKET  ECONOMY 
COUNTRIES. 

(a)  Title  VII  Amendment.— Section  701 
(19  U.S.C.  1671)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively: 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following: 

"(c)  Treatment  or  Non-Market  Economy 
Countries.— The  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
apply  with  respect  to  any  non-market  econ- 
omy country  (as  defined  in  section  406(e)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974)  to  the  extent  that 
the  administering  authority  can  reasonably 
identify,  and  determine  the  amount  of,  a 
subsidy  provided  by  that  country.". 

(b)  Section  303  Amendments.— Section 
303(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1303(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  section  apply 
with  respect  to  any  non-market  economy 
country  (as  defined  in  section  406(e)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974)  to  the  extent  that  the 
administering  authority  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 777(1))  can  reasonably  identify,  and  de- 
termine the  amount  of.  a  grant  or  bounty 
provided  by  that  country.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(as  defined  in  section 
777(1))"  in  subsection  (b). 

SEC.  158.  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION. 

Section  777  (19  U.S.C.  1677f)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (b)(lXBKii)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  a  statement  to  the  administering  au- 
thority that  the  business  proprietary  infor- 
mation is  of  a  type  that  should  not  be  re- 
leased under  administrative  protective 
order,  or  a  statement  to  the  Commission 
that  Information  should  not  be  released 
under  administrative  protective  order."; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (cXD— 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.- Upon  receipt  of  an  ap- 
plication (before  or  after  receipt  of  the  in- 
formation requested)  which  describes  in 
general  terms  the  information  requested 
and  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  the  request, 
the  administering  authority  or  the  Commis- 
sion may  make  all  business  proprietary  in- 
formation presented  to.  or  obtained  by  It. 
during  a  proceeding  (except  privileged  infor- 
mation, classified  information,  and  informa- 
tion of  a  type  which  the  administering  au- 
thority or  the  Commission  determines 
should  not  be  released  under  administrative 
protective  order)  available  under  a  protec- 


tive order  described  in  subparagraph  (B).  re- 
gardless of  when  the  information  is  submit- 
ted during  a  proceeding.":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(C)  Time  LiMriATioN.— The  administering 
authority  shall  determine  whether  to  make 
information  available  under  this  paragraph 
not  later  than  14  days  (or  21  days  if  the 
statements  described  in  subsection 
(b)(l)(BKii)  are  submitted  with  such  infor- 
mation) after  the  date  on  which  an  applica- 
tion for  disclosure  is  submitted  under  sub- 
paragraph (A);  except  that  the  administer- 
ing authority  may  extend  the  14-day  or  21- 
day  limitation,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  not 
more  than  10  additional  days  if  the  informa- 
tion is  unusually  voluminous  or  complex.  If 
the  determination  is  affirmative,  business 
proprietary  information  already  submitted 
to  the  administering  authority  shall  be 
made  available,  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  protective  order,  on  the 
date  such  determination  occurs.  Business 
proprietary  information  submitted  to  the 
administering  authority  after  such  determi- 
nation shall  be  served  as  required  by  subsec- 
tion (d). 

"(D)  Failure  to  disclose.— If  a  person 
submitting  information  refuses  to  disclose 
business  proprietary  information  which  the 
administering  authority  determines  should 
be  released  under  a  protective  order  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B),  the  administer- 
ing authority  shall  return  the  information, 
and  any  nonconfidential  summary  thereof, 
to  the  person  submitting  it  and  shall  not 
consider  them. 

"(E)  Diversionary  input  dumping  pro- 
ceedings.—In  investigations  of  diversionary 
input  dumping,  the  administering  authority 
may  release  under  administrative  protective 
order,  in  accordance  with  this  subsection, 
any  information  designated  as  business  pro- 
prietary information  by  the  person  submit- 
ting it.  whether  or  not  submitted  In  the 
same  proceeding,  except  that  information 
submitted  before  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 771(19)  shall  not  be  released  under  ad- 
ministrative protective  order  without  the 
consent  of  the  party  without  submitting 
it.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(d)  Service.— Any  party  submitting  busi- 
ness proprietary  information  to  the  admin- 
istering authority  during  a  proceeding  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  serve  the  information 
upon  all  other  parties  to  the  proceeding,  if 
the  information  is  covered  by  a  protective 
order.  The  administering  authority  shall 
not  accept  any  such  information  that  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  service  and 
a  copy  of  the  protective  order  version  of  the 
document  containing  the  information.  Busi- 
ness proprietary  information  shall  only  be 
served  upon  parties  that  are  subject  to  pro- 
tective order;  however,  a  nonconfidential 
summary  thereof  shall  be  served  upon  all 
other  parties. 

"(e)  Timely  Submissions.— Information 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  administering  au- 
thority during  the  course  of  a  proceeding  on 
a  timely  basis  and  shall  be  subject  to  com- 
ment by  other  parties  within  such  reasona- 
ble time  as  the  administering  authority 
shall  provide.  If  information  is  submitted 
without  an  adequate  opportunity  for  other 
parties  to  comment  thereon,  the  administer- 
ing authority  shall  return  the  Information 
to  the  pariy  submitting  it  and  shall  not  con- 
sider it.". 


SEC.  IS9.  DRA WRACK  TREATMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  779  (19  U.S.C. 
1677h)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be 
treated  as  any  other  customs  duties."  and 
inserting  "shall  not  be  treated  as  being  reg- 
ular customs  duties.". 

(b)  CONrORMINC  Amendmbmts.— 

(1)  The  section  heading  for  such  section 
779  is  amended  by  striking  out  "DRAW- 
BACKS" and  inserting  "DRAWBACK  TREAT- 
MENT'. 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  title  VII  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Drawbacks."  in 
the  entry  for  section  779  and  inserting 
"Drawback  treatment.". 

SEC.  IM.  APPLICATION  OF  COUNTERVAILING  AND 
ANTIDUMPING  DUTIES  TO  (KJVERN- 
MENTAL  IMPORTATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subtitle  D  (19  U.S.C. 
1677  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  7M.  APPLICA'nON  OF  TrTLE  TO  GOVERNMEN- 
TAL IMPORTATIONS. 

"Merchandise  imported  by.  or  for  the  use 
of.  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  not  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
this  title.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNC  Amendment.- The  table 
of  contents  for  title  VII  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  780.  Application  of  title  to  governmen- 
tal importations.". 

SEC.  161.  CERTIFICA'nON  OF  SUBMISSIONS  IN 
COUNTERVAIUNC  AND  ANTIDUMPING 
PROCEEDINGS. 

Section  776  (19  U.S.C.  1677e)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesiemating  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  respectively; 

(2)  by  amending  the  sideheading  to  sub- 
section (b)  (as  so  redesignated)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(b)  VEHincATioN.— ":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  such  subsection  (b) 
the  following: 

"(a)  CERTincATiON  or  Submissions.- Any 
person  providing  factual  information  to  the 
administering  authority  or  the  Commission 
in  connection  with  a  proceeding  under  this 
title  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner  or  any  other 
Interested  party  shall  certify  that  such  in- 
formation is  accurate  and  complete  to  the 
best  of  that  person's  knowledge.". 

SEC  l«2.  EXPLANATION  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DEVI- 
ATIONS  FROM  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRECEDENT. 

(a)  Pinal  Determinations.— Sections 
705(d)  and  735(d)  (19  U.S.C.  1671d(d))  and 
1673d(d))  are  each  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"If  there  Is  any  significant  deviation  from 
established  administrative  precedent  In  the 
determination  of  the  administering  author- 
ity, the  notification  required  of  the  adminis- 
trative authority  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  contain  an  explanation  of  the 
deviation.". 

(b)  Administrative  Review.— Section  751 
(19  U.S.C.  1675)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subeection: 

"(f)  Deviation  Prom  Administrative 
Precedent.— If  there  is  any  significant  devi- 
ation from  established  administrative  prece- 
dent in  any  determination  made  by  the  ad- 
ministrative authority  under  this  section, 
the  notice  required  to  be  published  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion shall  contain  an  explanation  of  the  de- 
viation.". 

SEC.  IS3.  CX)RRECTI0N  OF  MINISTERIAL  ERRORS. 

(a)  Final  Determinations.— Sections  705 
and  735  (19  UJS.C.  I671d  and  1673d)  are 
each  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 
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"(e)  Councnon  or  Mihistiual  Ekkoks.— 
The  admtniaterlnc  authority  shall  establish 
procedures  for  the  correction  of  ministerial 
errors  in  final  determinations  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  detetminations  are 
issued  under  this  section.  Such  procedures 
shall  ensure  opportunity  for  interested  par- 
ties to  present  their  views  regarding  any 
sudi  errors.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  'ministerial  error'  includes  errors  in 
addition,  subtraction,  or  other  arithmetic 
functioD.  clerical  errors  resulting  from  inac- 
curate copying,  duplication,  or  the  like,  and 
any  other  type  of  unintentional  error  which 
the  administering  authority  considers  minis- 
teilaL". 

(b>  Amfnnsnunvg  Rkvixw.— Section  751 
(19  UJ3.C.  1675)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  OMUOcnoM  or  Mihistkiual  Errors.— 
The  administering  authority  shall  establish 
procedures  for  the  correction  of  ministerial 
errors  in  final  determinations  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  determinations  are 
IsBued  under  this  section.  Such  procedures 
shall  ensure  opportunity  for  interested  par- 
ties to  present  their  views  regarding  any 
such  errors.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  'ministerial  error'  Includes  errors  in 
addition,  subtraction,  or  other  arithmetic 
function,  clerical  errors  resulting  from  inac- 
curate copjring.  duidication.  or  the  like,  and 
any  other  type  of  unintentional  error  which 
the  administering  authority  considers  minis- 
tertaL". 
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a  r  tasonable  likelihood  that  imports  into       (A)  a 


.  IM.  DOWNSTKKAM  PBOIHKn'  MONrTORING. 

(a)  In  OKinnAi.-SubtiUe  D  (19  n.S.C. 
1677  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

-SBC  TSI.  DOWNSnKAM  PRODUCT  MONrTORING. 

"(a)  Dafuimoits.— As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  The  term  'component  part'  means  an 
imported  article  that— 

"(A)  during  the  5-year  period  before  the 
date  on  which  a  petition  is  filed  under  sub- 
section (b)  has  been  subject  to— 

"(i)  an  ordn*  issued  under  this  title  impos- 
ing a  countervailing  duty  or  antidumping 
duty  of  15  percent  ad  valorem  or  higher,  or 

"(U)  an  acreement  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 704  or  734  after  a  preliminary  affirma- 
tive determination  under  section  703(b)  or 
733(bKl)  was  made  involving  an  estimated 
net  subsidy  or  net  dumping  margin  of  15 
percent  ad  valorem  or  higher,  and 

"(B)  because  of  its  inherent  characteris- 
tics is  routinely  used  as  a  major  part,  com- 
pment.  ■iMiiihly,  subassembly,  or  material 
in  other  manufactured  articles. 

"(2)  The  torn  'downstream  product' 
means  any  impmted  manufactured  article 
into  which  is  incorporated  any  component 
put. 

"(b)  Pbrtio*  RmuaanmQ  MomroRnic— 

"(1)  Ik  sshbml.— a  domestic  producer  of 
an  article  that  is  Ulce  a  component  part  or  a 
downstream  product  may  petition  the  ad- 
ministering authority  to  designate  a  down- 
stream product  for  monitoring  under  sub- 
section (c).  Tte  petition  shaU  specify— 

"(A)  the  downstream  product; 

"(B)  the  component  product  incorporated 
into  such  downstream  product:  and 

"(C)  reasons  for  suqKcting  the  likely  di- 
version, as  a  remit  of  the  imposition  of  anti- 
dumping or  countervailing  duties,  of  exports 
of  the  comptment  part  to  the  United  States 
into  increased  production  and  exportation 
to  the  United  States  of  such  downstream 
product. 

"(2)  AcnoR  OR  FKrmoHS.- Within  14  days 
after  receiving  a  petition,  the  administering 
authority  shall  determine  whether  there  is 


the  United  States  of  the  downstream  prod- 
uct [will  increase  as  an  indirect  result  of  any 
diversion  with  respect  to  component  parts. 
In  faking  such  a  determination,  the  admin- 
istering authority  may,  if  appropriate,  take 
Into  account  such  factors  as— 

"(A.)  the  value  of  the  component  part  in 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  downstream 
product: 

"OB)  the  extent  to  which  the  component 
I>art  has  been  substantially  transformed  as 
a  result  of  its  incorporation  into  the  down- 
streBm  product:  and 

"(JC)  the  relationship  between  the  produc- 
ers I  of  component  parts  and  producers  of 
dovinstream  products. 

"(3)  Ptjblicatioh  or  DEtERMUfATioH.- The 
administering  authority  shall  publish  notice 
of  0ach  determination  under  paragraph  (2) 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  Determinations  rot  subjcct  to  josi- 
ciAL  REVIEW.— A  determination  by  the  ad- 
ministering authority  under  paragraph  (2) 
is  n(it  subject  to  judicial  review. 

"(b)  ITC  MORITORIRG.— 

"(1 )  Notice  to  itc.— The  administering  au- 
thority shall  immediately  inform  the  Com- 
mission of  an  affirmative  determination 
uncfer  subsection  (b)(2)  regarding  a  down- 
stream product. 

"(22)  Monitoring.— The  Commission  shall 
imi^ediately  commence  the  monitoring  of 
the  jvolume  of  trade  in  downstream  products 
reg)  rding  which  notice  is  received  under 
par  graph  (1).  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
imp  >rts  of  a  downstream  product  being 
moi  itored  increased  during  any  calendar 
qua  "ter  by  5  percent  or  more  over  the  pre- 
ced^g  quarter,  the  Commission  shall  ana- 
lyzei  that  increase  in  the  context  of  overall 
economic  conditions  in  that  product  sector. 

"())  Reports.— The  Commission  shall 
mal  e  quarterly  reports  to  the  administering 
auti  lority  regarding  the  monitoring  and 
analyses  undertaken  under  paragraph  (2). 
The  Commission  shall  make  the  reports 
available  to  the  public. 

"(d)  Action  on  Basis  op  Monitoring  Re- 
POMs.— The  administering  authority  shall 
review  the  information  in  the  reports  pre- 
par  !d  by  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(c)  I  nd— 

"^)  consider  the  information  in  determin- 
ing whether  to  initiate  an  investigation 
under  section  702(a)  or  732(a)  regarding  any 
dowtnstream  product:  and 

"(2)  request  the  Commission  to  cease  mon- 
itoring any  downstream  product  if  the  infor- 
mation indicates  that  imports  into  the 
Unl|;ed  States  are  not  Increasing  and  there 
is  nb  reasonable  likelihood  of  diversion  with 
respect  to  <»mponent  parts.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiRG  Amerdment.— The  table 
of  contents  for  title  VII  is  amended  by 
adilng  at  the  end  of  the  following: 
"Sep.   781.   Downstream   product   monitor- 
'  ing.". 

I<&  MULTIPLE  OFFENDERS. 

|)  Dep iR  1TIOR8.— As  used  in  this  section: 
)  The  term  "Act"  means  the  Tariff  Act 
>30. 
I)     The     term     "antidumping     action" 

(4)  ui  antidiunping  duty  order  published 
under  section  736  of  the  Act:  or 

(t)  a  suspension  agreement  entered  into 
under  section  734  of  the  Act.  but  only  if  a 
final  dumping  margin  is  assessed. 

(J)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
United  States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sioiL 

)  The  term  "eligible  domestic  entity" 
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manufacturer  or  producer  in  the 


« 


me  ins- 


United  States:  or 

(B)  a  certified  union  or  recognized  union 
or  group  of  workers  which  is  representative 
of  an  in<^ustry  in  the  United  States: 


luces  a  product  that  is — 
or  directly  competitive  with  mer- 
that  is  subject  to  an  antidumping 


that  pi 

(i)  llki 
chani 
order;  oi 

(ii)  is  Similar  enough  to  such  merchandise 
as  to  be  I  considered  for  inclusion  with  such 
merchandise  in  a  product  monitoring  cate- 
gory established  under  this  section. 

(5)  The  term  "first  offender"  means  any 
foreign  manufacturer  or  producer  for  which 
a  dumping  margin  has  been  finally  deter- 
mined u^der  an  antidumping  action  with  re- 
spect to  a  product  included  in  a  product 
monitori  ng  category. 

(6)  The  term  "multiple  offender"  means 
any  foreign  manufacturer  or  producer  for 
which  a  dumping  margin  has  been  finally 
determiiied  under  3  or  more  antidumping 
actions  itnposed  within  any  period  of  10  con- 
secutive 12-month  periods  with  respect  to 
one  or  ntore  products  included  in  a  product 
monitoring  category. 

(7)  Trie  term  "second  offender"  means 
any  foroign  manufacturer  or  producer  for 
which  a  dumping  margin  has  been  finally 
determined  under  2  antidumping  actions  im- 
posed wjthin  any  peri(xl  of  10  consecutive 
12-montti  periods  with  respect  to  one  or 
more  products  included  in  a  product  moni- 
toring cajtegory. 

(8)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(9)  Trie  term  "TSUS"  means  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  UJS.C. 
1202).     I 

(b)  Es^abushment  op  Product  Monitor- 
iRG  Category.- 

(1)  An  eligible  domestic  equity  may  file  a 
petition  with  the  Secretary  requesting  that 
a  product  monitoring  category  be  estab- 
lished.   I 

(2)  A  oetition  submitted  under  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  include  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate, including,  but  not  limited  to— 

(A)  the  specification  of  a  general  category 
of  prodi4cts  based  on  the  products  produced 
by  each  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  for 
which  aj  diunping  margin  was  determined 
with  respect  to  the  antidumping  action  on 
which  the  petition  is  based; 

(B)  the  specification,  by  TSUS  item  num- 
bers or  pther  appropriate  classification,  of 
each  kin^  of  product  within  the  general  cat- 
egory sbeclfied  under  subparagraph  (A) 
that  th^  petitioner  wishes  included  or  ex- 
cluded from  the  requested  product  monitor- 
ing category,  and  the  reasons  for  requesting 
inclusion  or  exclusion:  and 

(C)  the  specification  of  any  kind  of  prod- 
uct not  specified  under  subparagraph  (B) 
that  the  petitioner  wishes  included  in  the 
requested  category. 

(3)  Upon  receiving  a  petition  under  para- 
graph (ij).  the  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  verify  the  antidumping  action  on 
which  tl^e  petition  is  based: 

(B)  uppn  verification,  determine  if  the  pe- 
titioner |s  an  eligible  domestic  entity;  and 

(C)  if  in  eligible  domestic  entity,  promptly 
submit  ^  copy  of  the  petition  to  the  Com- 
mission Rnd  direct  the  Commission  to  estab- 
lish a  product  monitoring  category  with  re- 
spect to  the  product  to  which  the  antidump- 
ing acti(in  applies. 

(C)  Ac  lOR  BT  0>1I1IISSIOR.— 


(1)  After  being  directed  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (bK3KC).  the  Commission 
shall— 

(A)  publish  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
that  the  request  has  been  received;  and 

(B)  provide  opportunity  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  views  regarding  the  establishment  of 
the  requested  product  monitoring  category, 
including  a  public  hearing  if  requested  by 
any  interested  person. 

(2)  Within  90  days  after  receiving  such  a 
request,  the  Commission,  after  taking  into 
account  the  information  in  the  petition,  the 
views  received  under  paragraph  (1)(B).  and 
any  other  factor  it  considers  relevant,  shall 
establish  a  product  monitoring  category, 
using  the  appropriate  TSUS  item  classifica- 
tions, consisting  of  similar  articles  that  are 
manufactured  or  produced  by  similar  proc- 
esses and  that  have  similar  uses. 

(3)  Upon  petition  by  an  Interested  person, 
or  upon  its  own  motion,  the  Commission 
may.  after  providing  opportunity  for  the 
presentation  of  views  by  other  interested 
persons,  modify  a  product  monitoring  cate- 
gory to  the  extent  considered  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

(d)  Action  Apter  Estabushment  op  Prod- 
uct Monitoring  Categories  With  Respect 
to  First  Opperders.— 

(1)  After  a  product  monitoring  category  is 
established,  any  eligible  domestic  entity 
may  request  the  Secretary  to  monitor  the 
imporUtion  into  the  United  States  of  any 
product  that — 

(A)  is  included  in  that  category;  and 

(B)  is  produced  by  any  first  offender  with 
respect  to  that  category. 

(2)  After  receiving  a  request  under  para- 
graph  (1)  regarding  an  imported  article  pro- 
duced by  a  first  offender,  the  Secretary 
shall  decide  whether  there  is  a  reasonable 
likelihood  that  sales  at  less  than  fair  value 
in  the  United  States  of  such  product  may 
occur.  If  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  is  af- 
firmative, the  Secretary  shall  monitor  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  such 
prcxluct. 

(3)  If  the  monitoring  implemented  under 
paragraph  (2)  results  In  information  indicat- 
ing a  reasonable  likelihood  that  the  import- 
ed product  is  being  sold  in  the  United  States 
at  less  than  fair  value,  the  Secretary  shall 
immediately  initiate  an  investigation  with 
respect  to  the  product  under  section  732(a) 
of  the  Act.  unless  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  domestic  manufacturers  or  producers 
of  the  like  or  directly  competitive  product 
request  that  such  investigation  not  be  initi- 
ated. 

(e)  Action  Apter  Estabushment  op  Prod- 
ucrr  Monitoring  Categories  With  Respect 
to  Second  Opperders.— 

( 1 )  After  a  product  monitoring  category  is 
established,  the  Secretary  shall  monitor  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  all 
products  within  that  category  that  are  pro- 
duced by  each  second  offender  with  respect 
to  that  category. 

(2)  If  the  monitoring  implemented  under 
paragraph  (1)  results  in  information  indicat- 
ing a  reasonable  likelihood  that  one  or  more 
of  such  products  is  being  sold  in  the  United 
States  at  less  than  fair  value,  the  Secretary 
shall  immediately  initiate  an  investigation 
with  respect  to  each  of  such  products  under 
section  732(a)  of  the  Act. 

(f)  AcTioR  Apter  Estabushmert  op  Prod- 
uct Monitoring  Categories  With  Respect 
to  Multiple  Oppenders.— 

(1)  After  a  product  monitoring  category  is 
established,  the  Secretary  shall  monitor  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  all 
products  in  that  category,  and  products  that 


are  in  any  related  product  category,  that  are 
produced  by  each  multiple  offender  with  re- 
spect to  that  category. 

(2)  If  the  monitoring  implemented  under 
paragraph  (1)  results  in  evidence  that  one 
or  more  of  such  products  is  being  sold  in  the 
United  States  at  less  than  (air  value,  the 
Secretary  shall  immediately  initiate  an  in- 
vestigation with  respect  to  each  of  such 
products  under  section  732(a)  of  the  Act. 

(g)  Special  Rules  Relating  to  Investiga- 
tions Initiated  Under  This  Section.— In 
applying  the  provisions  of  subtitle  B  of  title 
VII  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  an  investiga- 
tion that  is  initiated  as  required  under  para- 
graph (1) — 

(1)  the  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
shall  expedite  the  proceedings  under  sec- 
tions 733  and  735  of  the  Act  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible: 

(2)  critical  circumstances  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  exist  for  purposes  of  sections 
733(e)  and  735(aH3)  of  the  Act;  and 

(3)  the  Commission,  in  making  its  determi- 
nations regarding  whether  or  not  material 
injury  or  the  threat  thereof  to  the  domestic 
industry  exists,  shall  take  into  account  any 
effect  on  the  industry  that  may  have  been 
caused  by  a  previous  dumping  by  the  first, 
second,  or  multiple  offender,  as  the  case 
may  be,  involved  in  the  investigation. 

(h)  Treatment  op  Prior  Opperses.— Any 
foreign  manufacturer  or  producer  for  which 
a  final  dumping  margin  was  determined 
under  one  or  more  antidumping  actions  im- 
posed after  January  1,  1980.  and  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  one  or  more  products  in  a  product 
monitoring  category  established  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  treated  as  a  second  of- 
fender under  this  section  if.  within  the  10- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  a  dumping  margin  for 
that  manufacturer  or  producer  is  deter- 
mined under  an  antidumping  action  with  re- 
spect to  a  product  in  the  same  category. 

SEC  !««.  CTVIL  ACTIONS  FOR  RECOVERY  OF  DAM- 
AGES. 

Section  801  of  the  Act  of  September  8. 
1916  (39  Stat.  198:  IS  U.S.C.  72)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  strilUng  out  "That  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for"  in  the  first  undesignated  paragraph 
of  such  section  and  inserting  "(a)  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  an  unfair  competitive 
act'  exists  if": 

(2)  by  strildng  out  "to  import,  sell  or 
cause"  in  subsection  (a)  (as  so  designated  by 
paragraph  (D)  and  Inserting  "imports,  sells 
or  causes"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  undesignat- 
ed paragraph; 

(4)  by  striking  out  'Any  person  injured  in 
his  business  or  property  by  reason  of  any 
violation  of.  or  combination  or  conspiracy  to 
violate,  this  section."  in  the  third  undesig- 
nated paragraph  and  inserting  "(b)  Any 
person  that  is  injured  in  his  business  or 
property  by  reason  of  the  commission  of.  or 
the  combination  or  conspiracy  to  commit, 
an  unfair  competitive  act":  and 

(5)  by  amending  the  fourth  undesignated 
paragraph  to  read  sls  follows: 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  may  not  be  construed  to  deprive  the 
proper  State  courts  of  jurisdiction  in  actions 
for  damages  under  the  section. 

"(2)  The  term  actual  market  value'  means 
foreign  market  value  as  determined  under 
section  773  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

"(3)  If— 

"(A)  the  person  against  whom  a  suit  is 
brought  under  subsection  (b)  Is,  or  has  been. 


a  multiple  offender  within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (aK6)  of  section  165  of  the  Trade 
and  International  Economic  Policy  Act  of 
1987  with  respect  to  a  product  monitoring 
category  established  under  that  section;  and 
"(B)  the  articles  involved  in  the  alleged 
unfair  competitive  act  under  the  suit  are  in- 
cluded within  the  same  product  monitoring 
category; 

then  there  is  a  rebuttable  presumption  that 
an  act  committed  by  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer under  subsection  (a)  was  committed 
with  intent  of  destroying  or  injuring  an  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  With  respect  to 
any  suit  brought  under  this  section  in  which 
such  a  rebuttable  presumption  applies,  re- 
covery shall  be  limited  to  the  actual  dam- 
ages sustained  and  the  cost  of  the  suit,  in- 
cluding a  reasonable  attorney's  fee". 

SEC  IC7.  COMPENSATION  AWARDS. 

(a)  Depinitiors.- As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "Act"  means  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930. 

(2)  The  term  "affected  domestic  produc- 
er" means  any  manufacturer  or  producer 
within  the  domestic  industry  with  respect  to 
which  an  affirmative  injury  determination 
was  made  in  connection  with  an  antidumi>- 
ing  order. 

(3)  The  term  "antidumping  action"  has 
the  same  meaning  that  is  given  such  term  in 
section  165(aK2). 

(4)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
United  States  International  Trade  (Commis- 
sion. 

(5)  Tlie  term  "dumped  merchandise" 
means  merchandise  with  respect  to  which 
an  antidumping  duty  is  imposed  under  an 
antidumping  order. 

(6)  The  term  "dumping  period"  means  the 
period  of  time  during  which  foreign  mer- 
chandise subject  to  an  antidumping  order 
was  sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  in  the  United 
States  at  less  than  fair  value  and  applied  by 
the  Commission  for  purposes  of  making  a 
determination  under  section  735(b)  with  re- 
spect to  the  domestic  industry  that  pro- 
duced a  like  or  directly  competitive  product. 

(b)  Application  Procedures.- The  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  pr<x»dures  govern- 
ing when  and  the  form  and  manner  in 
which  affected  domestic  producers  may 
apply  to  the  Commission  for  compensation 
under  this  section. 

(c)  Compensation  Determiratior.— 

(1)  Upon  receiving  a  timely  application 
under  subsection  (b).  the  C^ommission  shall 
determine  If  the  applicant— 

(A)  is  an  affected  domestic  producer  and 

(B)  suffered  economic  injury  during  the 
dumping  period  as  a  result  of  the  sale,  or 
offer  for  sale,  in  the  United  States  of  the 
dumped  merchandise. 

(2)  If  the  Commission  makes  affirmative 
determinations  under  E>aragraph  (IK A)  and 
(B).  it  shall— 

(A)  determine  the  monetary  value  of  the 
economic  injury  that  was  suffered  by  the 
applicant:  and 

(B)  issue  to  the  applicant  a  compensation 
award  stating  the  amount  of  money  which 
is  payable  to  the  applicant  from  the  appro- 
priate special  compensation  accotmt  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (d). 

(d)  Special  Compersatior  Accoxirm.— 

(1)  On  the  date  an  antidumping  order 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  special 
compensation  account  with  respect  to  that 
order. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  into  a  spe- 
cial compensation  account  all  antidimiping 
duties  that  are  collected  under  the  anti- 
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dumping  order  with  respect  to  which  the  ac- 
count was  established. 

(3)  The  monies  in  a  special  compensation 
account  shall  be  available,  to  the  extent 
provided  for  in  advance  in  appropriation 
Acts,  for  the  payment  of  compensation 
awards  issued  under  subsection  (cK2)  in  con- 
junction with  the  antidumping  order  with 
respect  to  which  the  account  was  estab- 
lished. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe the  time  and  manner  in  which  pay- 
ment of  compensation  awards  from  special 
compensation  accounts  will  be  made.  If  the 
amount  of  compensation  award  claims  made 
at  any  time  exceed  the  amount  of  monies  In 
the  special  cmnpensation  account,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  pro  rata  payments  of  the 
claims.  After  all  compensation  awards  have 
been  paid  from  a  special  compensation  ac- 
count, the  Secretary  shall  terminate  the  ac- 
count, and  any  monies  remaining  therein 
deposited  into  the  general  fund  as  miscella- 
neous receipts. 

(5)  Upon  the  termination  of  a  special  com- 
pensation account,  all  antidumping  duties 
collected  under  the  antidumping  order  with 
respect  to  which  the  account  was  estab- 
lished shall  be  deposited  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  as  misceQaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

SBC  H8.  INJURY  TEST  FOR  CERTAIN  MERCHAN- 
DISE SUBJECT  TO  A  COUNTERVAIUNG 
DUTY  ORDER  UNDER  SECTION  303. 

SecUon  303  of  the  TarUf  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1303)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(4XA)  The  administering  authority  shall 
notify  the  Commission  whenever  the  inter- 
national obligations  of  the  United  States,  as 
determined  by  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, require  a  determination  of 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  with  respect 
to  merchandise  covered  by  a  countervailing 
duty  order  Issued  under  this  section  for 
which  there  was  no  determination  of  injury 
by  the  Commission.  Within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  such  notice  (hereinafter  in  this 
paragraph  referred  to  as  the  'injury  require- 
ment notice',  the  Commission  shall  make  a 
determination  of  whether— 

"(i)  an  industry  in  the  United  States— 

"(I)  would  be  materially  injured,  or 

"(11)  would  be  threatened  with  material 
injury,  or 

"(11)  the  establishment  of  an  industry  in 
the  United  States  would  be  materially  re- 
tarded. 

by  reason  of  imports  of  the  duty-free  mer- 
chandise subject  to  the  outstanding  coun- 
tervailing duty  order  if  the  outstanding 
order  were  revoked.  This  determination 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a 
final  determination  under  section  705(b) 
and  shall  be  communicated  to  the  adminis- 
tering authority  and  published  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(B)  Pending  receipt  of  the  Commission's 
determination  under  subparagraph  (A),  the 
liquidation  of  all  entries  covered  by  the 
order  and  which  are  entered  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  for  consiunption  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  injury  requirement  notice 
shall  be  suspended,  and  the  outstanding 
order,  including  any  requirement  for  cash 
deposits,  shall  remain  in  effect.  Pending  re- 
ceipt of  the  Commission's  determination 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  administering 
authority  shall  also  suspend,  as  of  the  date 
of  the  injury  requirement  notice,  the  con- 
duct of  any  administrative  review  of  the 
outstanding  order  under  section  751  which 
covers,  in  whole  or  in  part,  merchandise  en- 
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tereC  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption on  or  after  such  date. 

"(Cxi)  Upon  being  notified  of  an  affirma- 
tive determination  under  subparagraph  (A) 
by  the  Commission,  the  administering  au- 
thority shall,  as  appropriate,  liquidate  en- 
tries of  merchandise  the  liquidation  of 
whiQh  was  suspended  under  subparagraph 
(B)  tn  accordance  with  section  751  and  con- 
tinue suspension  of  liquidation  and  the  col- 
lection of  estimated  duties  required  to  be 
dep<p5ited.  The  countervailing  duty  order 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  revoked,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  under  section  751(c). 

"(U)  Upon  being  notified  of  a  negative  de- 
termination under  subparagraph  (A)  by  the 
Comlnission,  the  administering  authority 
shall  revoke  the  countervailing  duty  order 
theri  in  effect,  publish  notice  of  the  revoca- 
tion I  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  refund, 
withput  payment  of  interest,  any  estimated 
coui^tervailing  duties  collected  during  the 
period  of  suspension  of  liquidation  under 
subparagraph  (B).  Revocation  of  the  order 
shall  only  apply  with  respect  to  entries  of 
merchandise  which  are  entered,  or  with- 
draitn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  injury  requirement 
notice. 

"(S)  If,  during  the  pendency  of  an  investi- 
gation under  this  section,  the  administering 
autlf)rity  notifies  the  Commission  that  the 
international  obligations  of  the  United 
Stat^  require  a  determination  of  injury 
und#r  subsection  (aK2)  with  respect  to  such 
imparts,  then— 

"(A)  if  the  administering  authority  has 
not  vet  made  a  preliminary  determination 
und^  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
comiience  an  investigation  of  injury  as  if  it 
had  peen  informed  by  the  administering  au- 
thority at  the  time  specified  in  section 
702(i)  that  a  countervailing  duty  investiga- 
tion I  was  being  instituted  and  the  adminis- 
teriqg  authority  may  extend  the  time  for  its 
prelibiinary  determination  to  an  appropri- 
ate ieriod  not  to  exceed  45  days,  but  in  no 
shall  such  a  determination  be  made 
fe  an  affirmative  determination  by  the 
lission  under  section  703(a);  and 
I)  if  the  administering  authority  has 
a  preliminary  determination  under 
:tion,  but  not  a  final  determination, 
whether  a  grant  or  bounty  is  being 
paidl  or  bestowed,  the  Commission  shall 
thereafter  commence  an  investigation  as  if 
the  preliminary  determination  by  the  ad- 
stering  authority  was  made  on  the  ef- 
fect^^e  date  of  the  injury  requirement.  The 
administering  authority  may  extend  the 
time!  for  its  final  determination  an  appropri- 
ate period  not  to  exceed  120  days.  The  Com- 
mission shall  make  its  preliminary  determi- 
nation under  this  paragraph  not  later  than 
45  d  lys  after  the  date  on  which  it  receives 
notil  ication  from  the  administering  author- 
ity t  lat  the  international  obligations  of  the 
Unit  ed  States  require  an  injury  determina- 
tion and  its  final  determination  under  this 
paraeraph  not  later  than  120  days  after 
bein^  so  informed  by  the  administering  au- 
thority, but  in  no  event  shall  the  Commis- 
sion^ final  determination  be  made  before 
the  ifinal  determination  by  the  administer- 
ing Authority  under  section  303  of  the  Act. 
Penfing  receipt  of  the  Commission's  final 
dete^ination  under  this  paragraph,  any 
suspension  of  liquidation  of  entries  and  col- 
>n  of  determination  of  estimated  duties 
by  the  preliminary  determination 
le  administering  authority  under  this 
>n,  shall  remain  in  effect.". 
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sec  ICS.  8-  UDIES. 

(a)  SrmY  or  Market  Orientatioii  op 
Chika.— 'lie  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
undertake  a  study  regarding  the  new 
market  orientation  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  The  study  shall  address,  but  not 
be  limited  to— 

(1)  the  effect  of  the  new  orientation  on 
Chinese  Market  t>oIicies  and  price  structure, 
and  the  relationship  between  domestic  Chi- 
nese pricfs  and  world  prices; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  United  States 
trade  law  practices  can  accommodate  the  in- 
creased market  orientation  of  the  Chinese 
economy;  and 

(3)  th<  possible  need  for  changes  in 
United  States  antidumping  laws  as  they 
apply  to  foreign  countries,  such  as  China, 
which  are  in  transition  to  a  more  market- 
oriented  ^onomy. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  submit  to 
the  Congt^ss  within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enac^ent  of  this  Act  a  report  on  the 
study  required  under  this  section. 

(b)  SpssiDiES  Code  Coi(mitments.— 
Within  9i»  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  ^his  Act,  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  shall  initiate  a  review  of  all 
bilateral  [subsidy  commitments  that  have 
been  entered  into  by  foreign  governments 
with  the  United  States.  The  review  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  comnpitments  have  been  complied  with; 

(2)  with  respect  to  those  commitments 
found  unper  paragraph  (1)  not  to  have  been 
complied! with,  an  estimate  regarding  when 
compliance  is  likely;  and 

(3)  recommendations  regarding  how  com- 
pliance o  n  be  improved. 

The  United  States  Trade  Representative 
shall  (nniplete  the  review  required  under 
this  subsection,  and  submit  a  report  thereon 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  iuid  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


Subtille  E— IntellcctuBl  Property  Ri^hU 


SEC.    171.   pONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS    AND    PUR- 
POSES. 

(a)  PnfiiNGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  international  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights  is  vital  to  the  international 
competitiveness  of  United  States  persons 
that  rely j  on  protection  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights; 

(2)  United  States  persons  that  rely  on  pro- 
tection ojf  intellectual  property  rights  are 
among  the  most  advanced  and  competitive 
in  the  world; 

(3)  the]  existing  protection  under  section 
337  of  th£  Tariff  Act  of  1930  against  unfair 
trade  practices  is  cumbersome  and  costly 
and  has  not  provided  United  States  owners 
of  intellectual  property  rights  with  ade- 
quate protection  against  foreign  companies 
violating  6uch  rights;  and 

(4)  for^igrn  barriers,  and  the  absence  of 
adequate  and  effective  protection  of  United 
States  intellectual  property  rights,  seriously 
impede  the  ability  of  the  United  States  per- 
sons thai  rely  on  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights  to  operate  overseas,  thereby 
harming  the  economic  interests  of  the 
United  Spates. 

(b)  Pui  POSES.— The  purpose  of  this  chap- 
ter are — 

(I)  to  apiend  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  make  it  a  more  effective  remedy 
for  the  pk-otection  of  United  States  intellec- 
tual prop  erty  rights;  and 


(2)  to  provide  for  the  development,  with 
appropriate  consultations,  of  an  overall 
strategy  to  ensure  adequate  and  effective 
international  protection  for  United  States 
persons  that  rely  on  protection  of  intellectu- 
al property  rights. 

SEC  17t.  PROTECTION  UNDER  THE  TARIFF  ACT  Of 
1930. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  337  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1337)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  fol- 
lowing are  unlawful,  and  when  found  by  the 
Commission  to  exist  shall  be  dealt  with,  in 
addition  to  any  other  provision  of  law,  as 
provided  in  this  section: 

"(A)  Unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
unfair  acts  in  the  importation  of  articles 
(other  than  articles  provided  for  in  subpara- 
graphs (B),  (C),  and  (D))  into  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  sale  of  such  articles  by  the 
owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  of 
either,  the  threat  or  effect  of  which  is— 

"(i)  to  destroy  or  substantially  injure  an 
industry  in  the  United  States; 

"(ii)  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  such 
an  industry;  or 

"(iii)  to  restrain  or  monopolize  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  United  States. 

"(B)  The  importation  into  the  United 
States,  or  the  sale  by  the  owner,  importer, 
consignee,  or  agent  of  either,  of  articles 
that— 

"(i)  infringe  a  valid  and  enforceable 
United  States  patent  or  a  valid  and  enforce- 
able United  States  copyright  registered 
under  title  17,  United  States  Code;  or 

"(ii)  are  made,  produced,  processed,  or 
mined  under,  or  liy  means  of,  a  process  cov- 
ered by  the  claims  of  a  valid  and  enforcea- 
ble United  States  patent. 

"(C)  The  importation  into  the  United 
States,  or  the  sale  by  the  owner,  importer, 
consignee,  or  agent  of  either,  of  articles  that 
infringe  a  valid  and  enforceable  United 
States  trademark  registered  under  the 
Trademark  Act  of  1946. 

"(D)  The  importation,  or  the  sale  by  the 
owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  of 
either,  of  a  semiconductor  chip  prcxluct  in  a 
manner  that  constitutes  infringement  of  a 
mask  work  registered  under  chapter  9  of 
title  17,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Subparagraphs  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1)  apply  only  if  an  industry  in 
the  United  States,  relating  to  the  articles 
protected  by  the  patent,  copyright,  trade- 
mark, or  mask  work  concerned,  exists  or  is 
in  the  process  of  being  established. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  an  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  exist  if  there  is  in  the  United  States, 
with  respect  to  the  articles  protected  by  the 
patent,  copyright,  trademark,  or  mask  work 
concerned— 

"(A)  significant  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment; 

"(B)  significant  employment  of  labor  or 
capital:  or 

"(C)  substantial  investment  in  its  exploita- 
tion, including  engineering,  research  and  de- 
velopment, or  licensing.". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  in  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  ",  except  that  the  Commission 
may,  by  issuing  a  consent  order  or  on  the 
basis  of  a  settlement  agreement,  terminate 
any  such  investigation,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
without  making  such  a  determination". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "If"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  "(1)  If";  and 


(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  A  complainant  may  petition  the  Com- 
mission for  the  issuance  of  an  order  under 
this  subsection.  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  determination  with  regard  to  such  peti- 
tion by  no  later  than  the  90th  day  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Commission's  notice  of 
investigation  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  Commission  may  extend  the 
90-day  period  for  an  additional  60  days  in  a 
case  it  designates  as  a  more  complicated 
case.  The  Commission  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  its  reasons  why  it  designat- 
ed the  case  as  being  more  complicated.  The 
Commission  may  require  the  F>etitioner  to 
post  a  bond  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  issuance 
of  an  order  under  this  subsection.  If  the 
Commission  later  determines  that  the  re- 
spondent has  not  violated  the  provisions  <A 
this  section,  the  bond  may  be  forfeited  to 
the  respondent.  The  Commission  shall  by 
rule  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  bonds  may  be  forfeited  to  re- 
spondents under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  grant  prelimi- 
nary relief  under  this  subsection  or  subsec- 
tion (f)  with  respect  to  a  violation  involving 
a  registered  trademark,  copyright,  or  mask 
work  or  a  patent,  to  the  same  extent  as  pre- 
liminary injunctions  and  temporary  re- 
straining orders  may  be  granted  under  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.". 

(4)  Subsection  (f)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""In  lieu  or'  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  "In  addition  to,  or  in 
lieu  of,";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "twice"  after  "of  $10,000 
or". 

(5)  Such  section  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "'F*resident"  each  place 
it  appears  in  subsection  (g)  and  inserting 
"United  States  Trade  Representative"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  sulisections  (g),  (h), 
(i),  and  (j)  as  subsections  (i).  (J),  (k>,  and  (1), 
respectively;  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

""(g)(1)  If— 

""(A)  a  complaint  is  filed  against  a  person 
under  this  section; 

"(B)  the  complaint  and  a  notice  of  investi- 
gation are  served  on  the  person; 

'"(C)  the  person  fails  to  respond  to  the 
complaint  and  notice  or  otherwise  fails  to 
appear  to  answer  the  complaint  and  notice; 

"(D)  the  person  fails  to  show  good  cause 
why  the  person  should  not  be  found  in  de- 
fault; and 

"(E)  the  complainant  seeks  relief  limited 
solely  to  that  person; 

the  Commission  shall  presume  the  facts  al- 
leged in  the  complaint  to  be  true  and  shall, 
up)on  request,  issue  an  exclusion  from  entry 
or  a  cease  and  desist  order,  or  both,  limited 
to  that  person  unless,  after  considering  the 
effect  of  such  exclusion  or  order  upon  the 
public  health  and  welfare,  competitive  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  economy,  the 
production  of  like  or  directly  competitive  ar- 
ticles in  the  United  States,  and  United 
States  consumers,  the  Commission  finds 
that  such  exclusion  or  order  should  not  be 
issued. 

"(2)  A  general  exclusion  from  entry  of  the 
articles  (x>ncemed,  regardless  of  the  source 
or  importer  of  the  article,  may  be  issued  if— 

""(A)  no  person  appeared  to  contest  an  in- 
vestigation concerning  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and 

"(B)  such  a  violation  is  established  by  sub- 
stantial, reliable,  and  probative  evidence. 

'"(h)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe sanctions  for  abuse  of  discovery  and 


abuse  of  process  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
Rule  11  and  Rule  37  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure.". 

(6)  Subsection  (j)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (4KA)  of  this  section)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  the  first  sen- 
tence; and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  If  any  person  who  has  previously 

been  found  by  the  Commission  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  this  section  petitions  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  determination  that  the  petitioner 
is  no  longer  in  violation  of  this  section  or 
for  a  modification  or  rescission  of  an  exclu- 
sion from  entry  or  order  under  subsection 
(d),  (e).  (f).  or(g>— 

""(A)  the  burden  of  proof  in  any  proceed- 
ing before  the  Commission  regarding  such 
petition  shall  be  on  the  petitioner,  and 

"'(B)  relief  may  be  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  such  petition— 

""(i)  on  the  basis  of  new  evidence  or  evi- 
dence that  could  not  have  been  presented  at 
the  prior  proceeding,  or 

"'(ii)  on  grounds  which  would  permit  relief 
from  a  judgment  or  order  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  cavil  Procedure.". 

(7)  Subsection  (k)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (4KA)  of  this  section)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "claims  of  United 
States  letters  patent"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  "proceeding  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  (B),  (C).  or  (D)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "a  patent  owner"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  "an 
owner  of  the  patent,  copyright,  registered 
trademark,  or  mask  work". 

(8)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(m)(l)  Information  submitted  to  the 
Commission  or  exchanged  among  the  par- 
ties in  connection  with  proceedings  under 
this  section  which  is  designated  as  confiden- 
tial by  the  person  submitting  it  may  not  be 
disclosed  (except  under  a  protective  order 
issued  under  regulations  of  the  Commission 
which  authorizes  limited  disclosure  of  such 
information)  to  any  person  (other  than  a 
person  described  in  paragraph  (2))  without 
the  consent  of  the  person  submitting  it. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (1),  information  re- 
ferred to  in  that  paragraph  may  be  dis- 
closed to— 

""(A)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission who  is  directly  concerned  with  car- 
rying out  the  investigation  in  connection 
with  which  the  information  is  submitted, 

"'(B)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  who  is  directly  involved 
in  the  review  under  subsection  (h),  or 

"(C)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  C^istoms  Service  who  is  directly  in- 
volved in  administering  an  exclusion  from 
entry  under  this  section  resulting  from  the 
investigation  in  connection  with  which  the 
information  is  submitted.". 

(b)  Tecthnicai.  AKENDifXirTS.— Section  337 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (a)),  is  further 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  amending  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  (f)"  and  inserting 
"(f),  or  (g)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  (f)"  and  inserting 
""(f),  and  (g)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  (f)"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsection  (i)  and  Inserting  "(f), 
or  (g)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(g)"  in  subsection  (J) 
and  inserting  ""(i)";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or  (f)"  in  subsection 
(k)  and  inserting  "(f),  or  (g)". 
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—The  Act  en-     list 


"An  Act  to  Umit  the  importation  of 
pftMlDclB  made,  produced,  processed,  or 
mined  under  process  covered  by  unexpired 
vaUd  United  States  patents,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  July  X  IMO  (54  Stat. 
T34. 1»  nj&C.  l»7a)  is  repealed. 

(d)  &iamia  Oan.— 

(1)  In  SBnuL— Subject  to  paragraphs  <2) 
and  (S).  the  amendments  made  by  this  chap- 
ter diall  apply  with  respect  to  findingt 
made  by  the  United  States  International 
Trade  COnunimian  under  section  337  of  the 
Itetff  Act  of  ino  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  lavBRiGsnoB.— In  the  case  of  any  in- 
vestiiattai  under  section  337  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  inO  which  must  l>e  completed  by  the 
Interaatianal  T^ade  Commission  within  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  OonmiSRion  may,  upon  deter- 
mininc  and  dedarinc  that  the  investigation 
is  emnpilcated.  take  up  to  an  additional  3 
months  beyond  tlie  oiginal  statutory  dead- 
line to  complete  the  invesUgation. 

aac  in.  acikin  acaobt  ooimTWEs  that  deny 
AJNtqUAlB  AND  BrrBcnvB  PMncc- 
TMN   or   DfTElXCCTUAL    PSOPERTY 


<a)  luamuicATioif  or  Puoarrr  Poancif 


(1)  Within  30  days  after  the  annual  report 
is  issued  under  section  181(b)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Trade  Representative") 
shall  identify  those  foreign  countries  and 
instrumentalities  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"priority  foreign  countries")— 

(A)  that  have  the  most  egregious  acts, 
pol  tries,  or  practices  that  deny  adequate  and 
effective  protection  of  InteUectiul  property 
rights: 

(B)  whose  sets,  policies,  or  practices  that 
deny  adequate  and  effective  protection  of 
intdlectual  property  rights  have  the  great- 
est advene  impact  in  their  own  marliets.  or 
in  other  international  markets,  for  the  af- 
fected United  States  items;  and 

(C)  that  have  not  entered  into  good  faith 
negotiations,  or  are  not  nn^fc-ing  significant 
progieas  in  bilateral  or  multilateral  negotia- 
tions, to  provide  adequate  and  effective  pro- 
tecticm  of  intellectual  property  rights. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  identifying  priority 
foreign  countries  under  paragraph  (1).  the 
Trade  Representative  shall— 

(A)  consult  with  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights, the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarics.  other  appropriate  officers  of 
the  United  States  Government:  and 

(B)  take  into  account  information  from 
sudi  sources  ss  may  be  available  to  him  or 
submitted  to  him  by  interested  persons,  in- 
cluding information  contained  in  reports 
submitted  under  section  181(b)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  and  petitions  submitted  under 
section  301  of  that  Act. 

(3)  The  Trade  Representative  may  at  any 
time- 

(A)  revoke  the  identification  of  any  priori- 
ty foreign  country  made  under  paragraph 
(1):  or 

(B)  identify  as  a  priority  foreign  country 
under  paragraph  (1)  any  foreign  country 
not  previously  so  identified: 

if  information  available  to  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative indicates  that  such  action  is  ap- 
propriate. 

(4)  The  Trade  Representative  stiall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  priority 
foreign  countries  identified  under  ttiis  sec- 
ti<m  and  shall  make  such  revisions  to  the 


ks  may  be  required  by  reason  of  action 
und  er  paragraph  (3). 

(t  >  Action  Undsk  Title  IH  or  trb  1974 
Act  — 

(1 1  After  a  foreign  country  is  identified  as 
a  ptiority  foreign  country  imder  subsection 
(a),  the  Trade  Representative,  subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  stiall  prompUy  initiate  an  in- 
vest kmUon  under  section  302  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  any  act.  policy. 
or  p  ractice  of  that  country  that— 

(/  )  was  the  basis  for  such  identification; 
and 

(E )  is  not  at  the  time  the  subject  of  any 
investigation  or  action  under  chapter  I  of 
UU«  in  of  such  Act. 

(2)  The  Trade  Representative  shall,  from 
timf  to  time,  consult  with  the  Register  of 
COpwrights.  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
and  Trademarics,  and  other  appropriate  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  CJovemment, 
duriig  investigations  initiated  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  The  Trade  Representative  shaU  not 
an  investigation  under  paragraph 
respect  to  an  act,  policy,  or  practice 

priority  foreign  country  if  the  Trade 
itative  determines  ttiat  the  under- 
the  investigation  would  be  detri- 
medtal  to  United  States  national  economic 
interests.  In  any  case  in  which  an  investiga- 
tion! is  not  initiated  by  reason  of  this  sec- 
tiont  the  Trade  Representative  shall 
promptly  submit  to  the  Congress  a  written 
report  setting  forth,  in  detail,  the  reasons 
for  the  determination  and  specifying  the 
United  States  economic  interests  that  would 
be  adversely  affected. 

(c)  ArriJCATioit  or  Tttls  HI  Pbovisions.— 
In  toplying  chapter  1  of  title  in  of  the 
TraJe  Act  of  1974  to  any  investigation  initi- 
ateq  under  this  section,  a  determination  and 
decision  by  the  Trade  Representative  under 
section  304(a)  on  what  action,  if  any.  to  take 
must  be  made  within  6  months  after  the 
dat«  of  the  initiation  of  the  Investigation, 
exc^t  that  the  Trade  Representative  may 
extend  such  S-month  period  by  not  more 
than  an  additional  6  months  if  the  Trade 
Representative  determines  that— 

(AJ  complex  or  complicated  issues  are  in- 
volved that  require  additional  time; 

(^  the  priority  foreign  country  is  making 
subaantial  progress  in  drafting  or  imple- 
meising  legislative  or  administrative  meas- 
ure^ that  will  provide  adequate  and  effec- 
tive! protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights;  or 

id)  the  priority  foreign  country  is  under- 
taitilig  enforcement  measures  to  provide 
adequate  and  effective  protection  of  intel- 
lectual property  rights. 

SnliiUc  F— Organizatioa  and  Functions  of  Trade 

Agencic* 

CHAPTER  1— OmCE  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES  TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE 

SEC  181.  FUNCTIONS. 

(a  In  Gbkbial.— Section  141(c)  of  the 
Traile  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2171(c))  is 
amended- 

(1  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
foil)  ws: 

"(i:Kl)  The  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
senlkUve  shaU— 

"(A)  have  primary  responsibUity  for  devel- 
oping, and  for  coordinating  the  implementa- 
tion! of.  United  States  international  trade 
polity.  Including  commodity  matters,  and.  to 
the  extent  they  are  related  to  international 
tratie  policy,  direct  investment  matters; 

"(p)  serve  as  the  principal  advisor  to  the 
Pre^dent  on  international  trade  policy  and 
shal  I  advise  the  President  on  the  impact  of 
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other  po  tides  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  pntemational  trade; 

"(C)  hgve  lead  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of.  Knd  shall  be  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  for,  international 
trade  nfgotiations  in  which  the  United 
States  participates: 

"(D)  issue  and  coordinate  policy  guidance 
to  departments  and  agencies  on  basic  issues 
of  polica  and  interpretation  arising  in  the 
exercise  pf  international  trade  functions,  to 
necessary  to  assure  the  coordina- 
ttemational  trade  policy  and  con- 
|th  any  other  law; 
as  the  principal  spokesman  of  the 
on  international  trade: 
>rt  directly  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  regarding,  and  be  responsible 
to  the  lyesident  and  the  Congress  for  the 
administration  of,  trade  agreements  pro- 
grams;   I 

"(G)  aavise  the  President  and  Congress 
with  respect  to  nontarlff  barriers  to  interna- 
tional trade,  international  commodity  agree- 
ments, and  other  matters  which  are  related 
to  the  trade  agreements  programs; 

"(H)  t>«  responsible  for  making  reports  to 
Congress  with  respect  to  matters  referred  to 
in  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (F): 

"(I)  be|chairman  of  the  interagency  trade 
organization  established  under  section 
242(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
and  shaQ  consult  with  and  I>e  advised  by 
such  orginization  in  the  performance  of  his 
functions;  and 

"(J)  in  addition  to  those  functions  that 
are  delegated  to  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  7'rade  and  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987,  be  respon- 
sible for  such  other  functions  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  piiragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively; 
and  I 

(3)  by  linserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
followiiM: 

"(2)  It  lis  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative 
should—  j 

"(A)  b4  the  senior  representative  on  any 
body  th^  the  President  may  establish  for 
the  purdose  of  providing  to  the  President 
advice  oil  overall  economic  policies  in  which 
intematipnal    trade   matters   predominate; 

included  as  a  participant  in  all 
summit  and  other  international 
J  at  which  international  trade  is  a 
major  topic". 

(b)  OrncE  or  Untair  Trade  Practices.— 
Such  section  141  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  i'edesignating  subsection  (f )  as  sub- 
section (();  and 

(2)  by  inserting  EJter  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  sut>section: 

"(f)(1) 'There  is  established  in  the  Office 
an  Office  of  Unfair  Trade  Practices  (herein- 
after in  this  suljsection  referred  to  as  the 
'Practices  Office'). 

"(2)  The  functions  of  the  Practices  Office 
are  as  f oBows: 

"(A)  Tpe  coordination  of  the  application 
of  intera|gency  resources  to  specific  unfair 
trade  practice  cases. 

"(B)  The  preparation  of  the  annual  report 
on  foreign  trade  barriers  required  under  sec- 
tion 181(b). 

"(C)  T^e  identification,  and  referral  to 
the  appropriate  administering  authority  for 
considergtlon  with  respect  to  action,  of  each 
act,  policy,  or  practice  in  the  report  required 
under  section  181(b).  or  otherwise  known  to 
the  Of  fie  e  on  the  basis  of  other  available  in- 


formation,  that  may   be  an   unfair  trade 
practice  that  either— 

"(i)  is  considered  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  any  trade  agreement  and 
has  a  significant  adverse  impact  on  United 
States  commerce:  or 

"(ii)  has  a  significant  adverse  impact  on 
domestic  firms  or  industries  that  are  either 
too  small  or  financially  weak  to  initiate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  trade  laws. 

"(D)  The  submission  of  an  annual  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  describing  each 
referral  made  to  an  administering  authority 
under  subparagraph  (C)  and  any  action 
taken  on  the  referral. 

"(E)  The  identification  of  practices  having 
a  significant  adverse  impact  on  United 
States  commerce  tiiat  the  attainment  of 
United  SUtes  negotiating  objective  would 
eliminate. 

"(F)  The  identification,  on  a  biennial 
tMsis,  of  those  United  States  Government 
policies  and  practices  that,  if  engaged  in  by 
a  foreign  government,  might  constitute 
unfair  trade  practices  under  United  States 
law. 

"(3)  In  performing  its  functions  under 
paragraph  (2)  the  Practices  Office  shall  be 
assisted  by  an  interagency  unfair  trade 
practices  advisory  committee  composed  of 
the  Trade  Representative,  who  shall  chair 
the  committee,  and  senior  representatives  of 
the  following  agencies,  appointed  by  the  re- 
spective heads  of  those  agencies: 

"(A)  The  Bureau  of  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State. 

"(B)  The  United  States  and  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Services  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"(C)  The  International  Trade  Administra- 
tion (other  than  the  United  States  and  For- 
eign Commercial  Service)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

"(D)  The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.". 

"(4)  For  puri>oses  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'unfair  trade  practice'  means  any  act, 
policy,  or  practice  that— 

"(A)  may  be  a  subsidy  with  respect  to 
which  countervailing  duties  may  be  imposed 
under  subtitle  A  of  title  VH: 

"(B)  may  result  in  the  sale  or  likely  sale  of 
foreign  merchandise  with  respect  to  which 
antidumping  duties  may  be  imposed  under 
subtitle  B  of  UUe  VH; 

"(C)  may  be  either  an  unfair  method  of 
competition,  or  an  unfair  act  in  the  importa- 
tion of  articles  into  the  United  States,  that 
is  unlawful  under  section  337;  or 

"(D)  may  be  an  act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a 
kind  with  respect  to  which  action  may  be 
taken  under  tiUe  m  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.". 
(c)  Intesagenct  Trade  Organization.- 
(1)  Section  242  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1872)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(aKl)  The  President  shall  establish  an 
interagency  organization. 

"(2)  The  functions  of  the  organization 
are— 

"(A)  to  assist,  and  make  recommmdations 
to.  the  President  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions vested  in  him  by  the  trade  laws  and  to 
advise  the  Trade  Representative  in  carrying 
out  the  functions  set  forth  in  section  141  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974: 

"(B)  to  assist  the  President,  and  advise  the 
Trade  Representative,  with  respect  to  the 
development  and  implementation  of  the 
international  iraae  policy  bbjectives  of  the 
United  States;  and 


"(C)  to  advise  the  President  and  the  Trade 
Representative  with  respect  to  the  relation- 
ship between  the  International  trade  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States  and  other 
major  policy  areas  which  may  significanUy 
affect  the  overall  international  trade  policy 
and  trade  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States. 

"(3)  The  interagency  organization  shall  be 
composed  of  the  following: 

"(A)  The  Trade  Representative,  who  shall 
be  chairperson. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  State. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(E)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(F)  The  Secretary  of  Labor. 
The  Trade  Representative  may  invite  repre- 
sentatives from  other  agencies,  as  appropri- 
ate, to  attend  particular  meetings  if  subject 
matters  of  specific  functional  Interest  to 
such  agencies  are  under  consideration.  It 
shall  meet  at  such  times  and  with  respect  to 
such  matters  as  the  President  or  the  Chair- 
man shall  direct.". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
sutisection.  the  organization  shall  take  into 
account  the  advice  of  the  congressional  ad- 
visers and  private  sector  advisory  commit- 
tees, as  well  as  that  of  any  committee  or 
other  body  established  to  advise  the  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  office  which  a  member  of 
the  organization  heads.". 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
interagency  organization  established  under 
subsection  (a)  should  be  the  principal  inter- 
agency forum  within  the  executive  branch 
on  international  trade  policy  matters. 

8KC  IM.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  lINfTED  STATES 
TKADE  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  ADMINIS- 
TERING GSP. 

"Htie  V  Of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2461  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilung  out  "President"  each  place 
it  appears  and  Inserting  "United  States 
Trade  Representative": 

(2)  By  amending  subsection  (a)  of  section 
502— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "with  reqtect  to  which 
there  is  in  effect  an  Executive  order  or  Pres- 
idential Proclamation"  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  "which  is  designated". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  the  United  States 
designating  such  country"  in  paragraph  (1). 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  parenthetical 
clause  in  paragraph  (2),  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "by  Executive  order  or 
Presidential  Proclamation"  in  paragraph 
(3). 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  of  section 
503— 

(A)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "Before  any  such  list  is  fur- 
nished to  the  Commission,  there  shall  be  in 
effect  a  designation  of  beneficiary  develop- 
ing countries  under  section  502.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "by  Executive  order  or 
Presidential  proclamation"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence; and 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  of  section 
504  by  striking  out  "issues  an  Elxecutive 
order  or  Presidential  proclamation  revok- 
ing" in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  "re- 
vokes". 

SEC  IM.  REPORT  BY  UNrTKO  STATES  TRADE  REP- 
RESENTATIVE UNDER  SECTION  181. 

Section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2241)  is  amended  as  follows: 
(1)  Subsection  (aKl)  Is  amended— 
(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  aid  of 
subparagraph  (A); 


(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (C); 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  (B)"  after  "(A)"  in 
subparagraph  (C)  (as  so  redesignated):  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  identify  and  analyze  any  other  signif- 
icant act,  policy,  or  practice  not  identified 
under  subparagraph  (A)  that  may  consti- 
tute an  element  of  export  targeting  as  de- 
fined in  section  301(eK8);  and". 

(2)  Sutisection  (bXl)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Committee  on  Ways  and  Means" 
and  inserting  "appropriate  committees". 

(niAPTER  2— imiTED  STATES 
INTERNA'nONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

SEC.   IBS.  ANNUAL  REPORTS  ON   SECTORAL  COM- 
PETmVENESS:  IMPORT  MONrTORING. 

Section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1332)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  Annual  Reports  on  Srctoral  0>m- 
PRTiTrvENESs.— (1)  The  Commission  shall 
conduct  studies,  on  an  annual  basis,  regard- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  conditions  of  competition  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  global  markets 
with  respect  to  key  sectors  of  the  United 
States  economy: 

"(B)  the  implications  of  such  conditions  of 
competition  for  the  national  economic  secu- 
ritr.  and 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  recent  actions  by 
the  United  States  under  the  trade  laws  have 
affected  the  competitiveness  of  the  sectors. 
"(2)  The  purpose  of  the  studies  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  is  to  provide  to  0>n- 
gress  and  to  appropriate  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government  useful  analyses 
and  information  to  assist  in  anticipating  sec- 
toral trade  problems  within  the  national 
economy  and  in  formulating  policies  to 
avoid  or  remedy  such  problems. 

"(3)  In  deciding  which  sectors  of  the  na- 
tional economy  to  study,  the  OMnmisBion 
shall— 

"(A)  consult  with  the  appropriate  commits 
tees  of  the  Congress  and  with  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative:  and 
"(B)  take  in  account^- 
"(l)  the  extent  to  which  the  sector  in- 
volves a  critical  technology; 

"(11)  the  extent  to  which  the  sector  con- 
tributes to  the  industrial  base  of  an  econo- 
my; 

"(iii)  the  extent  to  which  the  sector  con- 
tributes to  the  health  or  condition  of  other 
sectors; 

"(iv)  the  role  of  the  sector  in  the  domestic 
economy  generally: 

"(V)  the  potential  role  of  the  sector  in 
global  markets  over  the  next  decade;  and 
"(vi)  any  other  relevant  factor. 
"(4)  The  Commission  shall  submit  reports 
containing  the  results  of  the  studies  con- 
ducted under  ttiis  subsection  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  United  States  Traile  Repre- 
sentative ss  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
close  of  the  year  to  which  the  studies  per- 
tain. 

"(i)  MoNiTtHUNG  or  Imports.— The  Com- 
mission shall,  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  monitor  imports 
into  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of 
identifying,  ranking,  and  providing  analysis 
with  respect  to,  those  classes  or  kinds  of  im- 
ported merchandise  that  may  pose  potential 
significant  problems  from  import  competi- 
tion for  United  States  industries,  based  on 
such  factors  as  changes  in  net  trade  bal- 
ances of  the  articles  concerned  and  evidence 
of  increasing  import  penetration  of  the  do- 
mestic   market.     The    Commission    shall 
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•ubmit  to  the  Committees  referred  to  in 
Mibaection  (k)  a  quarterly  report  regarding 
the  monitoring  required  under  this  subsec- 
Uon.". 
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,  IW  TKADE  RBMEDY  ASSISTANCE  OFFICE. 

SecUon  339  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
V&C.  1339)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  unendtog  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  Trade"  and  insert- 
ing "a  separate  office  to  be  known  as  the 
Trade",  and 

(B>  by  striking  out  ",  upon  request,  con- 
cerning—" and  inserting  "upon  request  and 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  provide  assist- 
ance and  advice  to  interested  parties  con- 
cerning—"; and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  Trade  Remedy  Assistance  Office, 
in  coordination  with  each  agency  responsi- 
ble for  administering  a  trade  law,  shall  pro- 
vide technical  and  legal  assistance  and 
advice  to  eligible  small  businesses  to  enable 
them— 

"(1)  to  prepare  and  file  petitions  and  ap- 
plications (other  than  those  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Office,  are  frivolous):  and 

"(2)  to  seek  to  obtain  the  remedies  and 
benefits  available  under  the  trade  laws,  in- 
cluding any  administrative  review  or  admin- 
istrative appeal  thereunder.". 

SEC.  187.  TR£ATMEI<rT  OF  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA- 
TION BY  COMMISSION. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  332(g)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  VJS.C.  1332(g))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  and  shall  report 
to  Congress"  and  inserting  ".  However,  the 
Commission  may  not  release  information 
which  the  Commission  considers  to  be  (x>nfi- 
dential  business  Information  unless  the 
party  submitting  the  confidential  business 
information  had  notice,  at  the  time  of  sub- 
mission, that  such  information  would  be  re- 
leased by  the  Commission,  or  such  party 
subsequently  consents  to  the  release  of  the 
information.  The  Commission  shall  report 
to  Congress.". 

SEC  I8S.  TREATMENT  OF  COMMISSION  UNDER  PA- 
PERWORK REDUCnON  ACT. 

SecUon  330  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
n.S.C.  1330)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  be  considered 
to  be  an  independent  regulatory  agency  for 
purposes  of  chapter  35  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code.". 
Sablitlc  G— MisceUaneoiu  Trade  Law  Proviuong 

SEC  Ml.  IMPORTS  AFFECTING  NATIONAL  SECURI- 
TY. 

(a)  Amkitomxict  to  TEA  or  1962.— Section 
233(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
(19  UJS.C.  1863(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "Upon  re- 
quest"; 

(3)  by  amending  the  third  sentence  by 
striking  out  "one  year"  and  inserting  "270 
days"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds  under  para- 
graph (1)  that  an  article  is  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  advise 
the  President  of  that  finding  in  the  report 
required  under  paragraph  (1).  Within  90 
days  after  receiving  the  report,  the  Presi- 
dent shall— 

"(A)  determine  whether  he  concurs  with 
the  advice  of  the  Secretary; 

"(B)  if  he  concurs,  determine  the  nature 
and  duration  of  the  action  that,  in  his  judg- 


ment, must  be  taken  to  adjust  the  imports 
of  the  article  and  its  derivatives  so  that  such 
imports  will  not  threaten  to  Impair  the  na- 
tioRal  security;  and 
"(C)  report  in  writing  to  the  Congress  the 
tns  for  the  determination  under  sub- 
iph  (A),  or  under  both  subpara- 
ihs  (A)  and  (B),  as  the  case  may  be. 
|3)  If  the  President  determines  under 
iph  (2KB)  to  take  action  to  adjust 
>rts  of  an  article  and  its  derivatives,  the 
lident  shall  implement  that  action  no 
lat«r  than  the  15th  day  after  the  day  on 
which  he  determines  to  take  action  under 
parbgraph  (2)(B).". 
(Q)  Afpucation  op  Amendments.— 
(1)  The  amendments  made  by  sulisection 
(a)  bpply  with  respect  to  Investigations  that 
are  requested  or  applied  for.  or  initiated  by 
the!  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  his  own 
motion,  under  section  232(b)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  on  or  after  the  date 
of  oie  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(])  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  I  that  requires  the  President  to  take 
action  within  90  days  after  receiving  a 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
unqer  such  section  232(b)  applies  to  advice 
subinitted  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
investigations  that  were  applied  for  under 
such  section  on  or  after  April  1,  1987. 

(c)  Enporcement  op  Machinx  Tool  Import 
Arrangements.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorized  to  request  the  Secretary 
of  t^e  Treasury  to  carry  out  such  actions  as 
mat  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  ensure 
the]  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  ma- 
chine tool  decision  of  the  President  on  May 
20. 1 1986,  and  to  enforce  any  quantitative 
limitation,  restriction,  or  exporting  nations 
and  contained  in  related  bilateral  arrange- 
meRts.  Such  actions  may  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  requirements  that  valid 
export  licenses  or  other  documentation 
issiied  by  a  foreign  government  be  presented 
condition  for  the  entry  into  the  United 
of  assembled  and  unassembled  ma- 
te tool  products.  fV>r  purposes  of  this 
:tion.  the  term  "related  bilateral  ar- 
fement"  means  any  arrangement,  agree- 
ment, or  understanding  entered  into  or  uji- 
deriaken,  or  previously  entered  into  or  un- 
dertaken, by  the  United  States  and  any  for- 
eign country  or  customs  union  containing 
such  quantitative  limitations,  restrictions, 
or  fther  terms  relating  to  the  importation 
or  exportation  to.  the  United  States  of 
Igories  of  assembled  and  unassembled 
ihine  tool  products  as  may  be  necessary 
iplement  such  machine  tool  decision  of 
20,  1986. 

SECl  192.  GENERALIZED  SYSTEM  OF  PREFERENCES. 

<^)  Treatment  op  Watches.— Section 
5031CH1KB)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.ac.  2463(c)(lKB))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  watches,  except  those  watches  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  specif i- 
cailb'  determines,  after  public  notice  and 
lent,  will  not  cause  material  injury  to 
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waach   manufacturing   and  assembly   oper-     -Act  (19 


article  <  f  any  beneficiary  developing  coun- 
try that  - 

"(I)  qualifies  for  waiver  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B); 

"(II)  Is  determined  by  the  President  to 
have  difficulty  servicing  the  debt  it  owes  to 
foreign  or  multilateral  sources;  and 

"(III)  has  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
debt  th^t  it  owes  to  foreign  or  multilateral 
sources  held  by  any  combination  of  United 
States  panks.  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  aikd  the  World  Bank. 

"(ii)  "the  aggregate  value  of  articles  to 
which  M^aivers  made  under  clause  (i)  may 
apply  fof  any  calendar  year  may  not  exceed 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  articles  with  re- 
si>ect  to  jwhich  countries,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
ports during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
are  no  longer  treated  under  this  subsection 
as  beneficiary  developing  countries. 

"(iii)  "the  President  shall  allocate  the  ag- 
gregate value  waived  under  clause  (i)  for 
any  calendar  year  among  beneficiary  devel- 
oping countries  referred  to  in  that  clause.  In 
deciding'  which,  if  any.  of  such  countries  and 
which  eligible  articles  to  include  in  an  allo- 
cation, the  President  shall  give  great  weight 
to— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  foreign  and  multilater- 
al debt  df  each  such  country,  relative  to  the 
gross  national  product  of  that  country; 

"(II)  tlie  estimated  percentage  of  export 
eamlnga  that  each  country  would  be  re- 
quired tjo  devote  to  servicing  foreign  and 
multilatiral  debt  under  existing  contracts; 

"(III)  the  trade  surplus  that  each  country 
holds  with  the  United  States,  relative  to 
that  country's  level  of  debt  outstanding  to 
foreign  or  multilateral  sources;  and 

"(rV)  the  extent  to  which  each  country  is 
undertaking  good  faith  efforts  to  meet  its 
debt  obligations.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (A)"  in 
subparafraph  (E)(i)  and  (ii)  (as  redesignated 
under  paragraph  (1))  and  inserting  "sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (C)". 

SEC.  193.  (^ARIBBEAN  BASIN  INITIATIVE. 

(a)  Se^tse  op  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recov- 
ery Act  Should  be  preserved; 

(2)  to  [the  extent  that  the  Congress  im- 
poses changes  that  are  intended  to  improve 
the  coippetitive  environment  for  United 
States  iiidustries  and  workers,  such  changes 
should  ^ot  unduly  affect  the  unilateral 
duty-f  re«  trade  system  available  to  the  bene- 
ficiary countries  designated  under  such  Act; 

(3)  generic  changes  in  the  trade  laws  of 
the  United  States  should  not  discriminate 
against  ^ports  from  designated  beneficiary 
countries  in  relation  to  imports  from  other 
United  ^tates  trading  partners;  and 

(4)  it  is  in  the  economic  and  security  inter- 
est of  tfie  United  States  to  maintain  the 
commitiiient  in  such  Act  to  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

(b)  AjtefDMENT  TO  Act.— Section  212(e)  of 
the   Caribbean   Basin   Economic   Recovery 


in  the  United  States  or  the  United 
insular  possessions.". 

<ll)  Reallocation  op  certain  benepits.— 
Section  504(cK3)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19XI.S.C.  2464(c)(3))  is  amended— 

<|)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C) 
an(l  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E).  re- 
spectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
tha  following  new  paragraph: 

"(C)(i)  Not  earlier  than  January  4.  1987. 
thej  President  shall  waive  the  application  of 
thii  subsection  with  respect  to  any  eligible 


U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.)  is  amended  to 
read  as  \  ollows: 
"(e)  T^e  President  may,  after  complying 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)(2)— 
"(1)  withdraw  or  suspend  the  designation 
of  any  dountry  as  a  beneficisiry  country;  or 
(2)  w  thdraw,  suspend,  or  limit  the  appli- 
cation (f  duty  free  treatment  under  this 
'JO  any  article  of  any  (wimtry; 

such  designation,  he  determines 
a  result  of  changed  circumstances 
such  coiintry  would  be  barred  from  designa- 
tion as  ^  beneficiary  country  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 


subtitle 
if,  aftei 
that  as 


SEC.  1*4.  EXTENSION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT  ACT  OF  1*80. 

(a)  Extension.— Section  2  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1980  (19 
U.S.C.  1356k)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  1.  1986"  and  inserting  "October  1. 
1989". 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  Jan- 
uary 1.  1987. 

SEC.  195.  STEEL  IMPORTS. 

Section  805  of  the  Steel  Import  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  Any  steel  product  that  is  manufac- 
tured in  a  country  that  is  not  party  to  a  bi- 
lateral arrangement  from  steel  which  was 
melted  and  poured  in  a  country  that  is 
party  to  a  bilateral  arrangement  (herein- 
after in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  an  ar- 
rangement country')  may  be  treated  for 
purposes  of  the  quantitative  restrictions  and 
related  terms  under  that  arrangement  as  if 
it  were  a  product  of  the  arrangement  coun- 
try. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  after 
consultation  with  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  may  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  implement  such  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1).". 

SEC.  I9S.  COAL  EXPORTS  TO  JAPAN. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  objectives  of  the  November  1983 
Joint  Policy  Statement  on  Energy  Coopera- 
tion, as  it  relates  to  United  States  exports  of 
coal  to  Japan,  have  not  been  achieved; 

(2)  the  President  should  seek  to  establish 
reciprocity  with  Japan  with  respect  to  met- 
allurgical coal  exports  and  steel  product  im- 
ports and  should  encourage  increased  pur- 
chases by  Japan  of  United  States  steam 
coal; 

(3)  to  that  end  the  President  should  direct 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  with  Japan  under 
which  Japan  will  import  United  States  met- 
allurg;ical  coal  on  a  market  share  basis 
equivalent  to  Japan's  market  share  of  steel 
products  that  are  exported  to  the  United 
States;  and 

(4)  the  President  should  report  to  the 
Congress  by  November  1,  1988,  regarding 
the  results  of  the  outcome  of  any  negotia- 
tion undertaken  in  response  to  this  section. 

SEC.  197.  USE  OF  UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  TO 
TRANSPORT  IMPORTED  AUTOMO- 
BILES. 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.- The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  millions  of  automobiles  manufactured 
in  foreign  countries  are  imported  into  the 
United  States  each  year,  and  those  Imports 
contribute  substantially  to  the  United 
States  deficit  in  merchandise  trade; 

(2)  unfair,  restrictive,  or  discriminatory 
practices  of  exporting  countries,  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  those  countries  engaged 
in  the  marine  transportation  of  foreign 
automobiles  to  the  United  States,  have  prac- 
tically precluded  United  States-flag  vessels 
owned  and  operated  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  manned  by  United  States 
seamen  from  participating  in  such  transpor- 
tation, with  further  adverse  effects  on  the 
balance  of  trade  in  goods  and  services  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  United  SUtes-flag  automobile-carrying 
vessels  are  competitive  with  foreign  flag  ves- 
sels, and  it  has  recently  been  demonstrated, 
in  a  few  instances  at  least,  that,  when  the 


foreign  unfair,  restrictive,  or  discriminatory 
practices  are  removed  or  suspended,  agree- 
ments can  readily  be  negotiated  with  for- 
eign automobile  manufacturers  and  export- 
ers for  the  ocean  transportation  in  United 
States-flag  vessels  of  the  automobiles  they 
import  into  the  United  States. 

(b)  Presidential  Action.— The  President 
shall  take  appropriate  and  feasible  steps 
within  his  power,  including  the  full  exercise 
of  all  rights  of  the  United  States  under 
international  treaties,  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements  with  each  foreign  country  from 
which  50,000  or  more  automobiles  are  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  each  year 
that  will  eliminate  unfair,  restrictive,  or  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  the  marine  trans- 
portation of  such  import. 

(c)  Report.— Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  semi- 
annually thereafter  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations  carried  out  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

SEC.    198.    PURCHASES    OF    UNrTED   STATES-MADE 
AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  BY  JAPAN. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  merchandise  trade 
deficit  reached  the  unprecedented  level  of 
$170,000,000,000  in  1986: 

(2)  the  United  States  trade  deficit  with 
Japan,  which  reached  $59,000,000,000  in 
1986.  accounted  for  approximately  one-third 
of  the  total  deficit; 

(3)  approximately  one-half  of  the  United 
States  trade  deficit  with  Japan  was  in  motor 
vehicles  and  equipment; 

(4)  Japanese  automobile  firms  based  in 
Japan  produced  7,800.000  passenger  cars  in 
1986  and  exported  2,300,000  cars  to  the 
United  States,  United  States  exports  of  auto 
parts  to  Japan  were  only  about  $300,000,000 
in  1986; 

(5)  United  States  automotive  parts  pro- 
ducers meet  increasingly  rigorous  require- 
ments for  quality,  just-in-time  supply,  and 
competitive  pricing  in  the  United  States 
market:  and 

(6)  the  market-oriented  sector  specific 
(MOSS)  talks  on  auto  parts  are  aimed  at 
overcoming  substantial  market  access  bar- 
riers and  increasing  the  access  of  United 
States  auto  parts  producers  to  the  original 
and  replacement  parts  market  represented 
by  Japanese  automobiles  produced  in  Japan, 
the  United  States,  and  third  countries. 

(b)  Sense  op  Congress.— The  Congress— 

(1)  strongly  supports  efforts  being  made 
by  United  States  negotiators  to  expand  sig- 
nificantly the  opportunities  for  United 
States  automotive  parts  producers  to  supply 
original  and  replacement  parts  for  Japanese 
automobiles,  wherever  those  automobiles 
may  t>e  produced:  and 

(2)  determines  that  success  of  the  MOSS 
talks  will  be  measured  by  a  significant  in- 
crease in  sales  by  United  States  auto  parts 
companies  to  Japanese  vehicle  companies 
and  the  initiation  of  long-term  sourcing  re- 
lationships between  such  companies. 

(c)  Report  on  Outcome.— The  United 
States  Trade  Representative  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  report  to  Congress 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  MOSS  talks  on  the 
outcome  of  the  talks  and  on  any  agreements 
reached  with  Japan  with  respect  to  pur- 
chases by  Japanese  firms  of  United  States 
automotive  parts. 

TITLE  II— INTERNA-nONAL  TRADE  IN  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS PRODtCTS  AND  SERV- 
ICES 

SEC.  2*1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Telecom- 
munications Trade  Act  of  1987". 


SEC.  2tZ.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  rapid  growth  in  the  world  market  for 
telecommunications  products  and  services 
win  continue  for  several  decades; 

(2)  the  United  States  can  improve  pros- 
pects for— 

(A)  the  growth  of— 

(i)  United  States  exports  of  telecommuni- 
cations products  and  services,  and 

(ii)  export-related  employment  and  con- 
sumer services  in  the  United  States,  and 

(B)  the  continuance  of  the  technological 
leadership  of  the  United  States. 

by  undertaking  a  program  to  actiieve  an 
open  world  market  for  trade  in  telecom- 
munications products,  services,  and  invest- 
ment; 

(3)  most  foreign  markets  for  telecommuni- 
cations products,  services,  and  investment 
are  characterized  by  extensive  government 
intervention  (including  restrictive  import 
practices  and  discriminatory  procurement 
practices)  which  adversely  affect  United 
States  exports  of  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts and  services  and  United  States  invest- 
ment in  telecommunications: 

(4)  unfair  and  discriminatory  trade  prac- 
tices in  foreign  countries  have  resulted  in, 
and  continue  to  threaten,  the  loss  of  Jobs  in 
the  United  States  telecommunications  in- 
dustry; 

(5)  the  open  nature  of  the  United  States 
telecommunications  market,  accruing  from 
the  liberalization  and  restructuring  of  such 
market,  has  resulted,  and  wiU  continue  to 
result,  in  a  dramatic  increase  in  imports  of 
telecommunications  products  and  a  growing 
imbalance  in  competitive  opportunities  for 
trade  in  telecommunications;  and 

(6)  unless  this  imbalance  is  corrected 
through  the  achievement  of  fully  competi- 
tive market  opportunities  for  United  States 
telecommunications  products  and  services  in 
foreign  markets,  the  United  States  should 
avoid  granting  continued  open  access  to  the 
telecommunications  products  and  services, 
and  other  products  and  services,  of  such  for- 
eign countries  in  the  United  States  market. 

(b)  Purposes.- The  purposes  of  this  title 
are- 

(1)  to  foster  the  economic  and  technologi- 
cal growth  of  and  employment  in  the 
United  States  telecommunications  industry 
and  to  secure  a  high  quality  telecommunica- 
tions network  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes: 

(2)  to  ensure  that  countries  which  have 
made  commitments  to  open  telecommunica- 
tions trade  fully  abide  by  those  commit- 
ments; and 

(3)  to  achieve  a  more  open  world  trading 
system  for  telecommunications  products 
and  services  through  negotiation  and 
achievement  of  fully  competitive  market  op- 
portunities for  United  States  telecommuni- 
cations exporters  and  their  subsidiaries  in 
those  markets  in  which  tuuriers  exist  to  free 
international  trade. 

SEC.  2«3.  NEGOTIA'HNG  OBJECTIVES. 

(a)  Primary  OBJEcrrvES.- The  primary  ne- 
gotiating objectives  of  the  United  States 
under  this  title  regarding  telecommunica- 
tions products  and  services  are  to  provide 
for- 

(1)  the  nondiscriminatory  procurement  of 
telecommunications  products  and  related 
services  by  foreign  entities  that  provide 
local  exchange  telecommunications  services 
which  are  owned,  regulated,  or  controlled  by 
foreign  governments; 

(2)  assurances  that  any  requirement  for 
the     registration     of     telecommunications 
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pndaeU.  which  are  to  be  located  on  cus- 
tomer premlaea,  for  the  purpoaea  of — 

(A)  attachment  to  a  telecommunications 
network  in  a  foreign  country,  and 

(B)  the  maricetint  of  the  products  in  a  for- 
eign country, 

be  limited  to  the  certification  by  the  manu- 
facturer that  the  products  meet  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  foreign  country  for 
preventing  harm  to  the  network  or  network 
personnel: 

(3)  transparency  of,  and  open  participa- 
tion In.  the  standards-setting  processes  used 
in  foreign  countries  with  respect  to  telecom- 
munications  products; 

(4)  the  atiOity  to  have  telecommunications 
products,  whi<di  are  to  be  located  on  cus- 
tomer premises,  approved  and  registered  by 
type.  and.  if  apivopriate,  the  establishment 
of  prooetiures  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries  for  the  mutual  recog- 
nition  of  type  approvals; 

(5)  access  to  the  basic  telecommunications 
netwoik  in  foreign  countries  on  reasonable 
and  nondiacriminatory  terms  and  conditions 
(including  non-diacrlmlnatory  prices)  for 
the  iMwision  of  value-added  services  by 
United  States  suppliers;  and 

(6)  monitoring  and  effective  dispute  settle- 
ment provisions  regarding  matters  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5). 

(b>  SBOomuuiT  OBJScrrvBS.— The  second- 
ary negotiating  objectives  of  the  United 
States  under  this  title  regarding  telecom- 
munications products  and  services  are  to 
obtain— 

(1)  national  treatmoit  for  telecommunica- 
tions products  and  services  ttiat  are  provid- 
ed by  United  States  firms; 

(2)  most-favored-natlon  treatment  for 
such  products  and  sei  vices; 

(3)  nondiseriminatory  procurement  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  such  prodticts  and  serv- 
ices and  the  inclusion  under  the  Agreement 
on  Oovemment  Procurement  of  the  pro- 
curement (by  sale  or  lease  by  government- 
owned  or  controlled  entities)  of  all  telecom- 
munications products  and  services; 

(4)  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  cus- 
toms duties  on  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts: 

(5)  the  elimination  of  subsidies,  dumping, 
violations  of  Intellectual  property  rights, 
and  other  unfair  trade  practices  that  distort 
international  trade  in  telecommunications 
products  and  services; 

(•)  the  elimination  of  investment  barriers 
that  restrict  the  establishment  of  foreign- 
owned  business  oitlties  which  market  such 
products  and  services;  and 

(7)  mmitoring  and  dispute  settlement 
mechanisms  to  facilitate  compliance  with 
telecommunications  trade  agreements. 

sac  M*.  mvEsnGAnoNB  or  roBsicN  tklsoom- 

mimCAIIONS  imADB  BABBUBa 

(a>  Rbqdibbd  Ibitul  Ihvbtigatioiis.— 
(1)  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive (boeinafter  In  this  Utle  refored  to  as 
the  "l^ade  Repteaentatlve").  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  interagency  trade  organisation  estab- 
lished under  section  24a(a)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansioo  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C  1872).  shaU 
undertake  an  investigation  with  respect  to 
each  foreign  country  for  the  purposes  of — 

(A)  identifying  and  analysing  those  acts, 
polides.  and  practices  in  the  markets  of 
that  foreign  country  that  deny  fully  com- 
petitive market  oppmtunlUes  to  telecom- 
munications products  and  services  of  United 
States  firms:  and 

(B)  establishing,  on  the  basis  of  the  analy- 
sis under  subparagraph  (A)  and  after  taking 
into  consideration— 


(if  the  needs  of  the  affected  United  States 
Indastries. 

(IQ  the  competitiveness  of  United  States 
industries  in  domestic  and  world  markets, 

(iil)  the  progress  being  made  to  expand 
market  opportunities  under  existing  agree- 
ments or  ongoing  negotiations,  and 

(iy)  the  availability  of  appropriate  incen- 
tives and  effective  remedies, 
the  specific  prinuu^  and  secondary  negotiat- 
ing objectives  specified  in  section  203  that 
shoald  be  pursued  in  negotiations  under  sec- 
tion 205  in  order  to  obtain  fully  competitive 
market  opportunities  in  that  foreign  coun- 
try :for  telecommunications  products  and 
services  of  United  States  firms. 

(21  The  Trade  Representative  may  ex- 
cluqe  any  foreign  country  from  the  investi- 
gations required  to  be  conducted  under 
paragraph  (1)  if  the  Trade  Representative 
detomines  that  the  potential  market  in 
that;  country  for  United  States  telecom- 
mui|ications  products  and  services  is  not 
substantial. 

(3)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  com- 
plete each  investigation  required  to  be  un- 
dertliken  under  paragraph  (1)  by  no  later 
than  the  180th  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Other  Investigations.— If  at  any  time 
after  the  investigations  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  are  completed  the  Trade  Repre- 
senteitive — 

(11  on  his  own  motion,  considers  that 
then  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  act, 
polity,  or  practice  in  the  market  of  a  foreign 
country  is  such  as  to  deny  fully  competitive 
market  opportunities  to  telecommunications 
products  or  services  of  United  States  firms; 
or    i 

(21  accepts  a  petition  filed  by  an  interest- 
ed party  alleging  that  any  act,  policy,  or 
pradtice  described  in  paragraph  (1)  exists; 
the  Trade  Representative  may  undertake  an 
investigation  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
country  concerned  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sub- 
section (aXl).  An  investigation  undertaken 
imdcr  this  subsection  shall  be  completed 
witltin  180  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Trade  Representative  commences  the  inves- 
tigalion  under  paragraph  (1)  or  the  petition 
is  filed  under  paragraph  (2). 

I  Review  or  Markets  or  Countries  Ini- 

i.T  EXCLTTDED  PrOM  INVESTIGATION. — The 

i  Representative  shall— 

(1)  at  least  annually,  review  the  potential 
market  for  United  States  telecommunica- 
tions products  and  services  in  countries  that 
werg  excluded  from  investigation  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  with  respect  to  wtiich  no  In- 
vestigation has  been  initiated  under  subsec- 
Uon)(b);  and 

(2)  if  he  considers  any  such  country  to 
have  a  market  for  United  States  telecom- 
munications products  and  services  which  is 
substantial,  undertake,  and  complete  within 
180  Uays,  an  investigation  for  the  purposes 
deaiflbed  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
subsection  (aXl)  regarding  that  country. 

(di  Report  to  Congrkss.— The  Trade  Rep- 
reseptative  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
repdrt  on  the  investigations  undertaken 
und^r  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c).  Each 
rep«kt  shall  be  submitted  within  30  days 
after  the  investigation  is  completed. 

SBC2M.  ACTION  BY  THE  PKESIDENT  IN  RESPONSE 
I  TO  mVESnCATIONS  BY  TRADE  BEP- 

BESKNTATIVK. 

(a)  In  Generai,.— After— 

(1)  all  investigations  required  under  sec- 
tioni  204(a)  are  completed  (and  in  no  case 
later  ttian  the  180th  day  after  the  date  of 
the  Enactment  of  tills  Act);  and 
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(2)  each  investigation  undertaken  under 
section  204(b)  or  (c)  is  completed; 
the  President  shall  enter  into  negotiations 
with  thej  foreign  country  or  countries  sub- 
ject to  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tering into  bilateral  or  multilateral  trade 
agreements,  as  appropriate,  under  section 
208  which  achieve  the  specific  primary  and 
secondary  negotiating  objectives  that  were 
established  under  section  204(aXlMB)  with 
regard  to  such  countries. 

(b)  ActioNs  To  Be  Taken  Ip  No  Agree- 
ment OstAINED.- 

(1)  If  (he  President  is  unable  during  the 
negotiating  period  to  enter  into  a  trade 
agreement  or  agreements  under  section  208 
with  a  foreign  country  which  achieve  the 
specific  primary  and  secondary  negotiating 
objective*  established  for  that  country 
under  section  204(a)(lKB),  the  President,  by 
no  later  than  the  close  of  the  negotiating 
period— 

(A)  shkll  take  whatever  actions  are  au- 
thorized under  paragraph  (3)  that  are  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  primary  objectives  not  covered 
by  agreement;  and 

(B)  may  take  whatever  actions  are  author- 
ized under  paragraph  (3)  that  are  necessary 
to  achiewe  the  secondary  objectives  not  cov- 
ered by  agreement. 

(2)  In  taking  action  under  paragraph 
(IXA)  an(l  (B),  the  President  shall  first  take 
those  ackions  which  most  directly  affect 
trade  in  |  telecommunications  products  and 
services  with  the  country  concerned. 

(3)  The  President  is  authorized  to  take 
any  of  the  following  actions  under  para- 
graph (lyA)  and  (B): 

(A)  Tetmlnate,  withdraw,  or  suspend  any 
portion  df  any  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under—  I 

(i)  the  Trade  Act  of  1974: 

(ii)  section  201  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  19^2:  or 

(iil)  se«flon  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930; 
with  respect  to  any  duty  or  import  restric- 
tion imppsed  by  the  United  States  on  any 
telecommunications  product. 

(B)  Tage  any  action  described  in  section 
301  of  th4  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(C)  Piohibit  the  Federal  Government 
from  pui 'Chasing  specified  telecommunica- 
tions pro  lucts. 

(D)  Ini  Tease  domestic  preferences  under 
UUe  m  k>f  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933  (41 
U.S.C.  Ifa,  et  seq.)  for  purchases  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  specified  telecom- 
munications products. 

(E)  Su^iend  any  waiver  of  domestic  pref- 
erences Under  title  in  of  the  Act  of  Bfarch 
3,  1933  (41  U.S.C.  lOa.  et  seq.)  which  may 
have  beeb  extended  pursuant  to  the  Trade 
Agreemehts  Act  of  1979  with  respect  to  tele- 
communications products  or  any  other 
productsj 

(F)  Oi^er  the  appropriate  Federal  offi- 
cials to  deny  Federal  funds  or  Federal  cred- 
its for  p^hases  of  specified  telecommuni- 
cations Broducts  of  any  specified  foreign 
country.! 

(G>  Suspend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  benefits 
accorded  articles  from  st>eclfied  foreign 
countries  under  title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  tJ.S.C.  2461.  et  seq.). 

(4)  Notwithstanding  section  125  of  the 
Trade  Aet  of  1974  and  any  other  provision 
of  law,  ii  any  portion  of  a  trade  agreement 
described  in  paragraph  (3XA)  is  terminated, 
withdrawn,  or  suspended  under  paragraph 
(1)  with  req>ect  to  any  duty  imposed  by  the 
United  £  bates,  the  rate  of  such  duty  deter- 
mined b] '  the  President  up  to  the  rate  pro- 


vided for  in  rate  column  number  2.  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  shall 
apply  to  such  products  after  the  date  on 
which  such  termination,  withdrawal,  or  sus- 
pension takes  effect. 

(5)  No  action  taken  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  affect  any  binding  obligations  under 
any  written  contract  entered  into  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  which 
any  citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States 
is  a  party. 

(6)  Any  action  the  President  decides  to 
take  imder  subparagraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion stuOl  be  treated  as  an  action  necessary 
to  Implement  a  trade  agreement  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  151  and  subsections  (c),  (d), 
(e).  (f).  and  (g)  of  section  102  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

(c)  NEOOTiATniG  Period.— 

(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b).  the 
term  "negotiating  period"  means— 

(A)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  country  in- 
vestigated under  section  204(a),  the  18- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  country  in- 
vestigated under  section  204  (b)  or  (c),  the 
12-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
investigation  was  completed. 

(2)  The  negotiating  period  with  respect  to 
a  foreign  country  may  be  extended  by  not 
more  than  two  12-month  periods.  An  exten- 
sion of  the  negotiating  period  shall  take 
effect  if  (and  only  if  )— 

(A)  the  President,  not  less  than  90  days 
before  the  negotiating  period  expires  (or  if 
extended  previously,  before  the  first  exten- 
sion period  expires),  submits  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate— 

(i)  a  draft  of  a  negotiating  period  exten- 
sion bill,  and 
(ii)  a  statement  that— 

(I)  substantial  progress  is  being  made  in 
negotiations  with  the  foreign  country  con- 
cerned, and 

(II)  further  negotiations  are  necessary  to 
reach  an  agreement  which  meets  the  sf)ecif- 
ic  primary  and  secondary  negotiating  objec- 
tives established  under  section  204(aXlXB) 
with  regard  to  that  country;  and 

(B)  before  the  expiration  of  the  negotiat- 
ing period  (or  the  first  extension  thereof),  a 
negotiating  period  extension  blU  is  enacted 
into  law. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "negotiating  period  extension  bill" 
means  a  bill  of  either  House  of  Congress  the 
matter  after  the  enacting  clause  of  which  is 
as  follows:  "That  the  Congress  approves  the 
extension  for  12  months  of  the  negotiating 
period  with  that  was  requested  by 
the  President  on  .",  the  first 
blank  space  being  filled  with  the  name  of 
the  foreign  coimtry  concerned,  and  the 
second  blank  space  being  filled  with  the 
date  on  which  the  submissions  to  Congress 
under  paragraph  (2XA)  regarding  the  exten- 
sion were  made. 

(4)  On  the  day  on  which  submissions  to 
Congress  under  paragraph  (2XA)  regarding 
an  extension  are  made,  the  negotiating 
period  extension  bill  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  Introduced  (by  request)  in  the 
House  by  the  majority  leader  of  the  House, 
for  himself  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Hoxise.  or  by  Members  of  the  House  desig- 
nated by  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  of  the  House:  and  shall  be  introduced 
(by  request)  in  the  Senate  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  for  himself  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  or  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  designated  by  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
If  either  House  is  not  in  session  on  the  day 


on  wliich  such  a  trade  agreement  is  submit- 
ted, the  implementing  bill  shall  be  intro- 
duced in  that  House,  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  on  the  first  day  thereafter 
on  which  that  House  is  in  session.  Such  bills 
shall  be  referred  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  respective  Houses  to  the  Committee  on 
Wa>'s  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(5)  Subsections  (d)  through  (g)  of  section 
151  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  apply  to  any 
agreement  period  extension  bill.  Any  refer- 
ence In  such  subsections  to  an  Implementing 
bill  shall  be  treated  as  a  reference  to  a  nego- 
tiating period  extension  bUl. 

(d)  Modification  and  Termination  Au- 
thority.—The  President  may  modify  or  ter- 
minate any  action  taken  under  subsection 
(b)  if,  and  only  if.  the  foreign  country  con- 
cerned enters  into  a  trade  agreement  under 
section  208  which  acliieves  the  specific  ne- 
gotiating objective  regarding  which  such 
action  was  taken. 

(e)  Report.— The  President  shall  promptly 
inform  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  of  any  action  taken  under 
subsection  (b)  or  of  the  modification  or  ter- 
mination of  any  such  action  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 

SEC  MC  REVIEW  OF  TRADE  AGREEMENT  IMPI.E- 
MENTATION  BY  TRADE  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE. 

(a)  Def IN iTioN.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "trade  agreement"  means— 

(Da  trade  agreement  entered  into  under 
section  208  that  is  in  force  with  respect  to 
the  United  States;  and 

(2)  a  trade  agreement  regarding  telecom- 
munications products  or  services  that  was  in 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Periodic  Review.— 

(1)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  review 
each  trade  agreement  to  determine  whether 
any  act,  policy,  or  practice  of  the  foreign 
country— 

(A)  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement:  or 

(B)  otherwise  denies,  within  the  context 
of  the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement,  to  tele- 
communications products  and  services  of 
United  States  firms  fully  competitive 
market  opportunities  in  that  foreign  coun- 
try. 

(2)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  carry 
out  the  reviews  required  under  paragraph 
(1)— 

(A)  with  respect  to  each  trade  agreement 
described  in  subsection  (aXl).  within  6 
months  after  the  agreement  enters  into 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  and 
annually  thereafter,  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  each  trade  agreement 
described  in  subsection  (aX2),  within  18 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter. 

(c)  Review  Factors.- 

(1)  In  undertaking  reviews  under  subsec- 
tion <a).  the  Trade  Representative  shall  con- 
sider any  evidence  of  actual  patterns  of 
trade  (including  United  States  exporte  of 
telecommunications  products  to  a  foreign 
country  and  sales  and  services  related  to 
those  products)  that  do  not  reflect  patterns 
of  trade  which  would  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated to  flow  from  the  concessions  or  com- 
mitments of  such  country  tmsed  on  the 
international  competitive  position  and 
export  potential  of  such  products  and  serv- 
ices. 

(2)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  con- 
sult with  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  in  regard  to  the  actual 
patterns  of  trade  described  in  paragrm>h  (I). 


(d)  Action  in  Response  to  AmRMATTVB 
Determination.- If  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive makes  an  affirmative  determination 
under  subsection  (b)  vrith  respect  to  any  act. 
policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign  country,  the 
Trade  Representative  shall  take  whatever 
action  authorized  under  paragraph  (e)  that 
is  necessary— 

( 1)  to  offset  fully  such  act,  policy,  or  prac- 
tice, and 

(2)  to  restore  the  balance  of  concessions  in 
telecommunications  products  and  services 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  such 
foreign  country; 

except  that  the  Trade  Representative  may 
not  take  any  action  under  subsection  (e)  on 
the  basis  of  a  review  under  subsection  (b)  re- 
garding a  trade  agreement  described  In  sub- 
section (aX2)  before  the  President  takes 
action  under  section  205(bX3)  with  respect 
to  any  country. 

(e)  Authorizbd  Actions.— 

(1)  The  Trade  Representative  is  author- 
ized to  take  the  following  actions  under  sub- 
section (d): 

(A)  Terminate,  withdraw,  or  suspend  any 
portion  of  any  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under— 

(i)  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
(11)  section  201  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  or 
(iU)  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 

with  respect  to  any  duty  or  import  restric- 
tion imposed  by  the  United  States  on  any 
telecommunications  product. 

(B)  Take  any  action  under  section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(2)  Actions  described  in  paragraph  (1)  may 
be  taken  luider  subsection  (d)  with  respect 
to  other  than  telecommunications  products 
and  services  only  if — 

(A)  the  Trade  Representative  has  taken 
all  feasible  actions  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  telecommunications  products  and 
services;  and 

(B)  the  applicable  objectives  established 
in  section  204(aXlXB)  have  not  been 
achieved. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  section  125  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  and  any  other  provision 
of  law.  if  any  portion  of  a  trade  agreement 
is  terminated,  withdrawn,  or  suspended 
under  paragraph  (IXA)  with  respect  to  any 
duty  Imposed  by  the  United  States  on  any 
product,  the  rate  of  such  duty  determined 
by  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Representative 
up  to  the  rate  provided  for  In  rate  column 
number  2  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  apply  to  such  producU 
after  the  date  on  which  such  termination, 
withdrawal,  or  suspension  takes  effect. 

(4)  Any  action  the  Trade  Representative 
decides  to  take  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
treated  as  necessary  to  implement  a  trade 
agreement  for  the  purposes  of  section  ISl 
and  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  of 
section  102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(f)  Actions  Not  To  Arracr  Certaiji  Cam- 
tractual  Obugations.- No  action  takm 
under  this  section  shall  affect  any  binding 
obligations  under  any  written  contract  al- 
tered into  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  to  which  any  citizen  or  national 
of  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

(g)  MoDmcATioH  and  Tbuonation  An- 
THORmr.— The  Trade  Representative  may 
modify  or  terminate  any  action  taken  under 
subsection  (e)  if.  and  only  If.  he  determines 
tliat  the  foreign  country  has  taken  appro- 
priate remedial  action  regarding  the  act, 
policy,  or  practice  concerned. 
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(h)  RxpoKT.— Tbe  Trade  Representative 
ahall  promptly  infoim  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  of  any  ac- 
tions taken  under  subsection  (c)  or  of  the 
modification  or  termination  of  any  such 
action  under  subsection  (g). 

SBC  WT.  CONSULTATIONS. 

(a)  AsvicK  Fbom  Dxpartmknts  and  Agkn- 
cns.— For  purixtses  of  determining  appro- 
priate action  under  section  205(b)  or  206(d), 
the  President  and  the  Trade  Representative 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  interagency  trade  organiza- 
tion established  under  section  242(a)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  n.S.C. 
1873). 

(b)  AovicK  Fhom  thk  Private  Skctor.— 
The— 

(1)  Trade  Representative,  in  conducting 
investigations  and  establishing  negotiating 
objectives  under  section  204.  and  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  appropriate  action 
under  section  206(d):  and 

(3)  President,  for  purposes  of  determining 
appropriate  action  under  section  20S(b): 

shall  provide  the  opportunity  for  presenta- 
tion of  views  by  any  interested  party,  in- 
cluding appropriate  committees  established 
under  section  135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(c)  Consultations  With  Congress  and 
OmciAL  Advisors.— For  purposes  of  con- 
ducting negotiations  under  section  205(a). 
the  President  shall  keep  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  appropri- 
ate committees  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  cujrently 
informed  with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  negotiating  priorities  and  objec- 
tives for  each  country  involved; 

(2)  the  assessment  of  negotiating  pros- 
pects, both  bilateral  and  multilateral;  and 

(3)  any  United  States  concessions  which 
might  be  included  in  negotiations  to  achieve 
the  objectives  described  in  section  205. 

SBC  2M.  general  TKADE  AGREEMENT  AUTHOR- 
ITY. 

(a)  In  General.— During  the  42-month 
periixl  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  President  may  enter  into 
trade  agreements,  for  purposes  of  achieving 
the  primary  and  secondary  negotiating  ob- 
jectives established  under  section 
a04(aKlKB),  with  foreign  countries.  The 
trade  agreements  may  provide  for— 

(1)  the  harmonization,  reduction,  or  elimi- 
nation of — 

(A)  duties,  or 

(B)  restrictions  on.  barriers  to.  or  other 
distortions  of  international  trade,  or 

(2)  the  prohibition  of.  or  limitations  on 
the  imposition  of— 

(A)  duties,  or 

(B)  restrictions  on.  barriers  to,  or  other 
distortions  of  international  trade. 

(b)  Agreement  Treated  in  Same  Manner 
as  a<nteement  under  section  102  of  tke 
Trade  Act  op  1974.— 

(1)  For  purposes  of  section  151  and  subsec- 
tions (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of  section  102 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  any  trade  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  subsection  (a) 
(other  than  a  trade  agreement  provided  for 
imder  paragraph  (2))  shall  be  treated  as  a 
trade  agreement  entered  into  under  section 
102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(2)  The  President  may  by  proclamation 
implement  any  trade  agreement  entered 
into  under  subsection  (a)  that  provides 
solely  for  imilateral  concessions  by  a  foreign 
country  to  the  United  States. 

(c)  Application  op  Agreement  Benepits.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
any  agreement  entered  into  under  this  sec- 


tion may  provide  that  the  benefits  and  obli- 
gations of  such  agreement— 

( ^)  apply  solely  to  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment, or 

(i)  not  apply  uniformly  to  all  parties  to 
sucn  agreement. 

SECJm.  COMPENSATION  AUTHORITY. 

(4)  In  General.— If— 

(li)  the  President  takes  action  under  sec- 
tion 205(b);  or 

(3)  the  Trade  Representative  takes  action 

under  section  206(d);  and 

(3)  such  action  is  found  to  be  inconsistent 

the  international  obligations  of  the 

States,    including    the    obligations 

;r  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 

I  Trade; 

the  President  may  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  foreign  country  concerned 
the  purpose  of  granting  new  concessions 
>mpensation  for  such  action  in  order  to 
itain  the  general  level  of  reciprocal  and 
laJly  advantageous  concessions. 
(bD  Agreement  Treated  in  Same  Manner 
AS  Agreement  Under  Section  102  of  the 
Trade  Act  op  1974.— For  purposes  of  section 
151  iand  subsections  (c).  (d),  (e),  (f ),  and  (g) 
of  ^tion  102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  any 
traqe  agreement  entered  into  under  subsec- 
tioq  (a)  shall  be  treated  as  a  trade  agree- 
meitt  entered  into  under  section  102  of  the 
le  Act  of  1974. 

21(1.   DEFINITION  OF  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
PRODUCT. 
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br  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  "tele- 
connnunications  product"  means  any  paging 
alerting  device  provided  for  in  item  685.70  of 
theiTarlff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  1202).  as  in  effect  on  November 
14.  1985.  and  any  article  that  is  classified 
und  er  the  following  item  numbers  of  such 
Sell  ^ules: 


4B4.S7 
<B4.58 
(  B4.59 
^4.65 
4B4.66 


684.67 
684.80 
685.16 
685.24 
685.25 


685.28 
685.30 
685.32 
685.34 
685.48 


688.17 
688.41 
707.90 


QUI  tED 

Act 
Of  t  tie 


SEC  211.  INTERNATIONAL  OBLIGATIONS. 

N  (thing  in  this  title  may  be  construed  to 
reqi  lire  the  President  and  the  United  States 
Cor  gress  to  act  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
witi  I  the  legal  obligations  of  the  United 
Sta  es.  including  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tai  ifs  and  Trade. 

SEC    212.    FEDERAL    (X)MMUNICATIONS    COMMIS- 
SION. 

(a()  Clarification  of  Factors  FCC  Re- 

To  Consider.— The  Communications 

of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

II  (relating  to  common  carriers)  the 

following  new  section: 

"  ^nsideration  op  international  trade 

FACTORS 

"!  EC.  225.  The  Congress  finds  that  inter- 
nal onal  telecommunications  trade  has  sig- 
nifi  auit  impact  with  regard  to  telecommuni- 
catl  jns  policymalung  in  the  United  States. 
It  ^  therefore  the  policy  of  the  United 
Sta  es  that  the  Commission,  in  order  to  ful- 
fUl  its  duties  and  obligation  to  make  deci- 
sioi  s  on  the  basis  of  the  public  interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity  under  this  title 
should,  in  making  its  determinations,  take 
into  account,  where  appropriate,  the  impact 
of  international  trade  on  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  telecommunications  industry 
to  l>e  competitive  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace and  on  the  ability  of  the  American 
put  lie  to  obtain,  on  a  continuing  basis,  qual- 


tions  Ci 

this 

report 

elusions 

Proposei 


ity  services  and  equipment.  Whenever  the 
Commission  makes  determinations  or  takes 
actions  which  take  into  account  the  impact 
of  intentational  trade,  it  shall  consult  with 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  and 
other  adpropriate  officials  of  the  executive 
branch.  |  The  Commission  should  avoid 
taking  actions  which  would  conflict  with  or 
otherwise  interfere  with  separate  trade  ac- 
tions, including  negotiations,  which  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  or 
other  tr^de-related  agencies  are  taking.". 

(b)  REPORT  TO  Congress.— On  or  t>efore 
November  1,  1987,  the  Federal  Communica- 
ission  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
ion  as  the  "Commission")  shall 
the  Congress  its  findings  and  con- 
lased  on  the  Notice  of  Inquiry  and 
Rulemaking,  CC  £>ocket  No.  86- 
494,  adopted  on  December  23,  1986.  If  fur- 
ther rulcmalung  action  is  considered  appro- 
priate based  on  such  inquiry,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  commence  a  rulemaking  based  on 
such  findings  and  concliisions  not  later  than 
December  1,  1987. 

(C)  T^ECOMMUNICATIONS  COMPETITIVENESS 

IN  THE  United  States.— 

(1)(A)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion an(i  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Inf(jrmation  Administration,  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States  domestic  telecommunications 
industry  and  the  effects  of  foreign  telecom- 
munications policies  and  practices  thereon 
in  ordei  to  assist  the  Congress  and  the 
President  in  determining  what  actions 
might  b«  necessary  to  preserve  the  competi- 
tiveness of  the  American  telecommunica- 
tions ind  ustry. 

(B)  Tlie  study  provided  for  by  subpara- 
graph (/  )  shall  be  carried  out  within  avail- 
able app  'opriations. 

(2)(A)  Within  45  days  of  the  date  of  the 
enactmeit  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  or  their  des- 
ignees, snail  begin  consultation  and  coordi- 
nation on  the  study  under  paragraph  (1)(A). 

(B)  Tlie  Commission  shall  provide  notice 
and  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  public 
commeni  within  90  days  of  the  date  of  the 
enactmeht  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Th4  Commission  shall,  within  120  days 
of  the  dkte  of  the  issuance  of  public  noti<% 
of  the  siudy,  transmit  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  a  copy  of  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. Such  findings  and  recom- 
mendations shall  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate. 

TITIE  III— EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT 
SEC.  301.  ^ORT  TITLE. 

This  taie  may  be  cited  as  the  "Export  En- 
hancem^t  Act  of  1987". 


SEC  302. 

(a)   Fiti 
followini 


world 
century,] 
and    tr 
that  sysf 
(2)  Tl; 
sustaine 
trading 
growth  1 


llNDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

BiNGS.— The  Congress  makes  the 
:  findings: 

(1)  Wlkile  a  free  and  open  world  trading 
system   [has    contributed    substantially    to 
owth  and  prosperity  in  the  20th 
current    macroeconomic    policies 
de    imbalances   seriously    threaten 
em. 
world  trading  system  caimot  be 
unless  the  United  States  and  its 
partners      implement      balanced 
slides. 

(3)  Wcjrld  economic  growth  requires  both 
a  financial  system  which  fosters  and  sup- 
ports stable  exchange  rates  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  macroeconomic  policies  among  in- 
dustrial! sed  countries. 


(4)  The  United  SUtes  trade  deficit  in  1986 
of  $169,800,000,000  threatens  the  long-term 
economic  well-being  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  unchecked  bilateral  trade  imbal- 
ances between  the  United  States  and  its 
trading  partners  could  jeopardize  the  politi- 
cal, strategic,  and  economic  relationships  of 
the  United  States  with  other  countries,  rela- 
tionships which  are  vital  to  world  stability 
and  peace. 

(6)  In  order  to  provide  more  balanced  and 
sustainable  economic  growth  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  the  United  States  must 
lower  its  trade  deficit  by  implementing  mac- 
roeconomic and  trade  policies  which  facili- 
tate and  expand  export  opportunities. 

(7)  Since  1981,  manufactured  exports  have 
stagnated  and  agricultural  exports  have 
fallen  by  almost  40  percent.  The  trade  defi- 
cit has  grown  from  $40  billion  to  almost 
$170  billion.  Between  1981  and  1983  alone, 
the  United  States  lost  2  million  jobs,  more 
than  1  million  of  which  were  in  manufactur- 
ing. 

(8)  The  significant  decline  in  recent  years 
in  the  volume  and  value  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports makes  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  an  effective  United  States  ag- 
ricultural trade  policy  imperative. 

(9)  The  indebtedness  of  third  world  coun- 
tries not  only  poses  rislis  for  the  United 
States  financial  system,  but  has  affected 
jobs  and  exports  as  well.  Exports  to  third 
world  countries  in  1985  were  $11  billion 
below  the  level  of  exports  in  1981.  Falling 
exports  to  third  world  countries  have  cost 
the  United  States  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobs. 

(10)  In  spite  of  the  continuing  need  to 
expand  exports,  current  Federal  Govern- 
ment export  promotion  and  facilitation  pro- 
grams are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  competition  from  other  countries 
for  world  markets. 

(11)  United  States  and  Foreign  Commer- 
cial Service  Officers  are  often  accorded  in- 
sufficient status  abroad,  and  are  frequently 
diverted  from  their  primary  duty  of  promot- 
ing United  States  exports  in  order  to  per- 
form export  licensing  duties. 

(12)  The  activities  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  and  the  Trade  and 
Development  Program  serve  important 
United  States  development  assistance  and 
international  economic  objectives. 

(13)  Inadequate  protection  of  and  enforce- 
ment procedures  for  United  States  intellec- 
tual property  interests  abroad  have  resulted 
in  the  counterfeiting  of  United  States  trade- 
marks and  the  piracy  of  United  States  copy- 
rights, patents,  and  mask  worli^.  acts  which 
violate  basic  international  principles  of  fair 
trade,  cause  trade  distortions  due  to  lost 
sales  by  countries  whose  companies  have  de- 
veloped the  counterfeited  or  pirated  goods, 
pose  health  and  safety  threats  to  consum- 
ers, and  have  caused  a  loss  of  United  States 
jobs. 

(b)  PiraposES.- The  purposes  of  this  title 
are— 

(1)  to  promote  world  growth  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad: 

(2)  to  broaden  overseas  markets  for 
United  States  exports; 

(3)  to  emphasize  the  importance  for 
United  States  exports  of  establishing  a 
stable  and  competitive  dollar: 

(4)  to  increase  United  States  exports  by— 

(A)  strengthening  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Commercial  Services: 

(B)  streamlining  export  controls  for  na- 
tional security  purposes:  and 

(C)  improving  the  operation  of  the  United 
States  mixed  credit  program:  and 


(5)  restoring  the  markets  for  United 
States  exports  in  developing  countries  by— 

(A)  committing  the  United  States  to  world 
growth; 

(B)  broadening  the  authority  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  to  help 
increase  economic  activity  in  developing 
countries:  and 

(C)  enhancing  the  resources  of  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program. 

Subtitle  A— Export  Promotion 

SEC.  311.  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  COMMER- 
CIAL SERVICE. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  establish,  within  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Administration,  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service. 
The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  transfer  to  the  Commercial 
Service  the  functions  of  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Commercial  Services. 

(2)  Assistant  secretary  op  commerce  and 
DIRECTOR  general.— The  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Service  shall  be  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Director  General  of 
the  Commercial  Service,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  Coordination  with  foreign  policy  ob- 
jEcrrivES.— The  Secretary  shall  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  ensure  that  the  activities  of 
the  Commercial  Service  ttfe  carried  out  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  United  States  for- 
eign policy  objectives,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  regularly  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  order  to  comply  with  this  para- 
graph. 

(4)  Authority  of  chief  op  mission.— All 
activities  of  the  Commercial  Service  shall  be 
subject  to  section  207  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3927). 

(b)  Statement  op  Purpose.— The  Conmier- 
cial  Service  shall  place  primary  emphasis  on 
the  promotion  of  exports  of  gcxxls  and  serv- 
ices from  the  United  States,  particularly  by 
small  businesses  and  medium-sized  business- 
es, by  carrying  out  activities  such  as— 

(1)  identifying  United  States  businesses 
with  the  potential  to  export  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  providing  such  businesses  with 
advice  and  information  on  establishing 
export  businesses: 

(2)  providing  United  States  exporters  with 
information  on  economic  conditions,  market 
opportunities,  and  the  legal  and  regulatory 
environment  within  foreign  countries: 

(3)  providing  United  States  exporters  with 
information  and  advice  on  the  necessary  ad- 
aptation of  product  design  and  marketing 
strategy  to  meet  the  differing  cultural  and 
technical  requirements  of  foreign  countries; 

(4)  providing  United  States  exporters  with 
actual  leads  and  an  introduction  to  contacts 
within  foreign  countries; 

(5)  assisting  United  States  exporters  in  lo- 
cating reliable  sources  of  business  services 
in  foreign  countries; 

(6)  assisting  United  States  exporters  in 
their  dealings  with  foreign  governments  and 
enterprises  owned  by  foreign  governments: 
and 

(7)  assisting  the  coordination  of  the  ef- 
forts of  State  and  Icx^al  agencies  and  private 
organizations  which  seek  to  promote  United 
States  business  interests  abroad  so  as  to 
maximize  their  effectiveness  and  minimize 
the  duplication  of  efforts. 

(c)  Offices.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Commercial  Service 
shall  consist  of  a  headquarters  office,  dis- 
trict offices  located  in  major  United  States 
cities,  and  foreign  offices  located  in  major 
foreign  cities. 


(2)  Headquarters.- The  headquarters  of 
the  Commercial  Service  shall  provide  such 
managerial,  administrative,  research,  and 
other  services  as  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Commercial  Servi<». 

(3)  District  offices.- The  Secretary  shall 
establish  district  offices  of  the  Commercial 
Service  in  any  United  States  city  in  a  region 
in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  is  a  need  for  Federal  Government 
export  assistance. 

(4)  Foreign  offices.— (A)  The  Secretary 
may,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  establish  foreign  offices  of  the 
Commercial  Service.  These  offices  shall  be 
located  in  foreign  cities  in  regions  in  which 
the  Secretary  determines  there  are  signifi- 
cant business  opportunities  for  United 
States  exporters. 

(B)  The  Secretary  may,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  assign  to  the 
foreign  offices  Commercial  Officers  and 
such  other  personnel  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary.  In  employing  Commercial 
Officers  and  such  other  personnel,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  use  the  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel system  in  accordance  with  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980.  The  Secretary  shall  des- 
ignate a  Commercial  Officer  as  head  of  each 
foreign  office. 

(C)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  attach  the  Commer- 
cial Officers  and  other  employees  of  each 
foreign  office  to  the  diplomatic  mission  of 
the  United  States  in  the  country  in  which 
that  foreign  office  is  located,  and  shall 
obtain  for  them  diplomatic  privileges  and 
immunities  equivalent  to  those  enjoyed  by 
Foreign  Service  personnel  of  comparable 
rank  and  salary. 

(D)  For  purposes  of  official  representa- 
tion, the  senior  Commercial  Officer  in  each 
country  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  senior 
commercial  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  that  country,  and  the  United 
States  chief  of  mission  in  that  country  shall 
accord  that  officer  all  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities appropriate  to  the  position  of 
senior  commercial  representative  of  other 
countries. 

(E)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  to  pro- 
vide office  space,  equipment,  facilities,  and 
such  other  administrative  and  clerical  serv- 
ices as  may  be  required  for  the  operation  of 
the  foreign  offices.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  reimburse  or  advance  funds  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  such  services. 

(F)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  section 
103  of  the  Diplomatic  Security  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  4802). 

(d)  Rank  op  Commercial  Officers  in  For- 
eign Missions.— 

(1)  Minister-counselor.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  accord  the  diplomatic  title  of 
Minister-Counselor  to  the  senior  Commer- 
cial Officer  assigned  to  any  United  States 
mission  abroad.  The  number  of  Commercial 
Service  officers  accorded  such  diplomatic 
title  at  any  time  may  not  exceed  eight. 

(2)  Consul  general.— In  any  United  States 
consulate  in  which  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
position  of  Consul  General,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
shall  consider  filling  that  vacancy  with  a 
Commercial  Officer  if  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  consulate  are  of  a  commercial 
nature  and  if  there  are  significant  business 
opportunities  for  United  States  exporters  in 
the  region  in  which  the  consulate  is  located. 
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(c>  RiPOBT  IT  THK  Puanmrr.— Within  1 
yew  after  the  date  of  the  mactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Preaident  ahall  submit  a  report  to 
the  OoDgreai  oontalning  an  evaluation  of 
eztatlns  export  promotion  services  of  the 
Oepiftment  of  Commerce,  recommenda- 
tlona  for  Improvinc  those  services,  and  pro- 
poMli  for  new  export  promotion  services. 

<f )  IivoaiUTKHi  DtawriiniATioii.— In  order 
to  carry  out  subsection  (bX7),  to  lessen  the 
eost  of  diBtrlbutkn  of  information  produced 
by  the  Commercial  Serviee.  and  to  make 
that  information  more  readily  available,  the 
Secretary  should  establish  a  system  for  dis- 
tributlnc  that  information  in  ttioee  areas 
when  no  district  offices  of  the  Commercial 
Serviee  are  located.  Distributors  of  the  in- 
formation should  be  State  export  promotion 
asendes  or  private  export  and  trade  promo- 
tion associations.  The  distribution  system 
should  be  conaiat«it  with  cost  recovery  ob- 
jectives of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(g)  AuBiTS.— The  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  shall  perform 
perlodle  audits  of  the  operations  of  the 
Commercial  Service,  but  at  least  once  every 
3  years.  The  Inspector  General  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  the  results  of  each  such 
audit.  In  addition  to  an  overview  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  effectiveness  of  Commercial 
Service  operations,  the  audit  siiall  include— 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  current  placement 
of  domestic  personnel  and  recommendations 
for  transferring  personnel  among  district  of- 
fices: 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  current  placement 
of  foreign-baaed  personnel  and  recommen- 
dations for  transferring  such  personnel  in 
response  to  newly  emerging  business  oppor- 
tunities for  United  States  exporters:  and 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  personnel  system 
and  its  management,  including  the  recruit- 
ment, assignment,  promotion,  and  perform- 
ance appraisal  of  personnel,  the  use  of  limit- 
ed apptrintees,  and  the  "time-ln-class" 
system. 

<h)  RxpoRT  BT  THE  SBcxKTAaT.— Not  later 
tlian  January  1,  1988,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  fea- 
sibility and  desirability,  the  progress  to 
date,  the  present  status,  and  the  &-year  out- 
look, of  the  comprehensive  integration  of 
the  functions  and  personnel  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  export  promotion  operations 
within  the  International  Trade  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

<i)  Pat  op  Assistair  SacBXTAHT  ahs  Di- 

aacTOB  Okhxrai Section  S315  of  title  5. 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"Anistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Di- 
rector General  of  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Coounercial  Service.". 

(J)  DDnnnoMS.— For  purposes  of  tills  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce: 

(2)  the  term  "Commercial  Service"  means 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service; 

(3)  the  term   "United  States  exporter" 


(A)  a  United  States  citizen: 

(B)  a  corporation,  partnerstiip,  or  other 
aaaodation  created  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State:  or 

(C)  a  foreign  corporation,  partnerstiip.  or 
other  association,  more  ttian  95  percent  of 
which  is  owned  by  persons  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B) 

that  exiwrts.  or  seeks  to  export,  goods  or 
services  produced  in  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  t«in  "small  business"  means  any 
small  business  concern  as  defined  under  sec- 


Uo$  3  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
63  X>: 

(9)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
ers) States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
conamonwMlth,  territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States:  and 

(9)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
any  commonwealth,  territory,  or  possession 
of  i^e  United  States. 

SEC  312.  DIPLOMATIC  MISSIONS. 

(g)  Iif  GxifKiiAL.— (1)  The  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
periodically  review  the  current  number  of 
perionnel  assigned  to  United  States  diplo- 
mai  lie  missions  outside  the  United  States  to 
det  trmlne  whether  an  adequate  numl>er  of 
sue  1  personnel  are  engaged  in  economic  or 
con  mercial  duties  to  assist  United  States 
exnorters  and  businesses  doing  business  out- 
sid<8  the  United  States.  Whenever  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determine  such  number  to  l>e  insuffi- 
cieiit,  they  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  such 
personnel  by  adjustment  of  resources  and 
personnel  and  other  appropriate  measures. 

(2)  The  SecreUry  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  should  extend  the  length 
of  assignment  required  of  personnel  de- 
td  in  paragraph  (1)  in  order  to  ensure 
Iter    continuity    in    promoting    United 

exports. 
I)  Rkports.— Each  chief  of  a  United 
diplomatic  mission  to  a  country 
wht:h  is  an  important  United  States  trading 
partner  and  which  has  significant  potential 
for  United  States  export  sales  shall,  not 
lat«-  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  not  later  than  the  end 
of  every  1-year  period  thereafter,  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  a  report  describing— 

(1)  the  strategy  used  by  such  mission  to 
expfmd  United  States  exports:  and 

(2)  the  efforts  of  such  mission  to  assist 
Unf«d  States  industries  in  expanding 
export  sales  and  in  improving  their  market 
petition  relative  to  other  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

sec]  313.   COMMERCIAL  SERVICE   OFFICERS   AND 
DEVELOPMENT  BANKa 

(a)  AppoiHTMnrr.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shall  app>olnt  an  officer  of  the 
Unip«d  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service  to  serve,  on  a  full-time  or  part-time 
ba^.  with  each  of  the  United  States  Elxecu- 
tlva  Directors  of  the  multilateral  develop- 
meat  banks  in  wliich  the  United  States  par- 
tici^tes. 

(1^)  Duties  of  OmcxRS.- It  shall  be  the 
dut^  of  each  officer  appointed  under  sul>sec- 
tion  (a)  to  assist  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  with  respect  to  whom  such  of- 
ficer is  appointed— 

(1)  in  promoting  opportunities  for  exports 
of  jgoods   and    services    from    the    United 

(2)  in  taking  actions  to  assure  that  United 
Stales  businesses  are  fully  informed  of  bid- 
ding opportunities  in  countries  receiving 
loans  from  the  respective  banks:  and 

(3)  in  taking  actions  to  assure  that  United 
St^«s  businesses  can  focus  on  projects  in 
wiuch  they  have  a  particular  Interest  or 
competitive  advantage  and  to  permit  them 
to  complete  and  have  an  equal  opportunity 
in  submitting  timely  and  conforming  bid- 
ding documents. 

(0)  P'uwcTioNS  OP  ExBCurrvE  Directors.— 
Th*  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  In- 
stract  the  United  States  Executive  Director 
of   each  multilateral  development  bank  to 
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carry  out  the  functions  described  in  para- 
graphs ( 1)  through  (3)  of  subsection  (b). 

SEC    114.    MARKET    DEVELOPMENT   COOPERATOR 
PROGRAM  AND  TRADE  SHOWS. 

(a)  AoteoaiTY.— Title  II  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration  Amendments  Act  of  1985  (15 
U.S.C.  MSI  and  following)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  202  and  203 
as  sectiohs  204  and  205,  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  201  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"^EC.  ttti  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATOR 
PROGRAM. 

"(a)  AtrTHORiTT  To  Estabush  Program.- 
In  order  I  to— 

"(I)  id^tify  foreign  market  opportunities, 

"(2)  introduce  new  products  and  processes 
(but  not  allocate  markets,  establish  prices, 
or  otherwise  engage  directly  in  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  or  marketing  of  goods  or 
services  i 

"(3)  eliminate  trade  and  technical  bar- 
riers, and 

"(4)  improve  economic  and  trade  relations 
between!  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, 

the  Seci^tary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  Market  Development  Cooperator 
Progrant  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
develop,  maintain,  and  expand  foreign  mar- 
kets for  nonagricultural  goods  and  services 
produce^  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Implementation  op  the  Program.— 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  carry  out 
the  Market  Development  Cooperator  Pro- 
gram by  entering  Into  contracts  with— 

"(I)  nonprofit  industry  organizations. 

"(2)  trade  associations, 

"(3)  State  departments  of  trade  and  their 
regional  associations,  including  centers  for 
international  trade  development,  and 

"(4)  private  industry  firms  or  groups  of 
firms  in  cases  where  no  entity  described  in 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  represents  that  In- 
dustry. 

(in  this  ^tion  referred  to  as  'cooperators') 
to  engage  in  activities  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1) 
ttirough  (4)  of  subsection  (a).  The  costs  of 
activities  under  such  a  contract  shall  be 
siiared  equitably  among  the  Department  of 
Commence,  the  cooperator  involved,  and, 
whenevo-  appropriate,  foreign  businesses. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  shall  under- 
take to  support  direct  costs  of  activities 
under  such  a  contract,  and  the  cooperator 
shall  undertake  to  support  indirect  costs  of 
such  activities.  Activities  under  such  a  con- 
tract shftll  be  carried  out  by  the  cooperator 
with  the  approval  and  assistance  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(C)   C0OPERATOR   PARTNERSHIP   PROGRAM.— 

(IKA)  As  part  of  the  program  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  establish  a  partnership  program 
with  cooperators  under  which  a  cooperator 
may  detail  individuals,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval 6f  the  Secretary,  to  the  United 
States  uid  Foreign  Commercial  Service  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  1  year  or  more 
than  2  years  to  supplement  the  Commercial 
Service.! 

"(B)  Atay  individual  detaUed  to  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  responsible 
for  such  duties  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  paragraptis  (i)  through  (4)  of  sub- 
section da). 

"(C)  ttidividuals  detailed  to  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service 
under  this  sul>section  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  be  employees  of  the  United  States 


for  the  purposes  of  any  law  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  State  may  de- 
termine the  applicability  to  such  individuals 
of  section  2(f)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
2669(f))  and  of  any  other  law  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  concerning  the 
detail  of  such  individuals  abroad. 

"(2)  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  program 
established  under  this  subsection,  Individ- 
uals shall  have  demonstrated  expertise  in 
the  international  business  arena  in  at  least  2 
of  the  following  areas:  marketing,  market 
research,  and  computer  data  bases. 

"(3KA)  The  cooperator  who  details  an  in- 
dividual to  the  United  States  and  Foreign 
Commercial  Service  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  responsible  for  that  individual's 
salary  and  related  expenses,  including 
health  care,  life  insurance,  and  other  non- 
cash benefits,  if  any.  normally  paid  by  such 
cooperator. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
pay  transportation  and  housing  costs  for 
each  individual  participating  In  the  program 
established  under  this  subsection. 

■(d)  BiTDGET  A(rr.— Contracts  may  l)e  en- 
tered into  under  this  section  in  a  fiscal  year 
only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  In  appropriations  Acts. 

"SEC  2*3.  TRADE  SHOWS. 

"(a)  AoTHORmr  op  the  Secretary  op  Com- 
merce.—In  order  to  facilitate  exporting  by 
United  States  businesses,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  siiall  provide  assistance  for  trade 
shows  in  the  United  States  which  bring  to- 
gether representatives  of  United  States 
businesses  seeking  to  export  goods  or  serv- 
ices produced  In  the  United  States  and  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  companies  or  govern- 
ments seeking  to  buy  such  goods  or  services 
from  these  United  States  businesses. 

"(b)  Recipiehts  op  Assistance.— Assist- 
ance under  subsection  (a)  may  be  provided 
to- 

"(1)  nonprofit  industry  organizations, 

"(2)  trade  associations, 

"(3)  foreign  trade  zones,  and 

"(4)  private  industry  firms  or  groups  of 
firms  in  cases  where  no  entity  described  In 
paragraph  (I),  (2),  or  (3)  represents  ttiat  In- 
dustry, 

to  provide  the  services  necessary  to  operate 
trade  shows  described  in  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Assistance  to  Small  Businesses.- In 
providing  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  make  special  ef- 
forts to  facilitate  participation  by  small 
businesses  and  companies  new  to  export. 

"(d)  Uses  op  Assistance.- Funds  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  ttiis  section  shall  be  used 
to— 

"(1)  identify  potential  participants  for 
trade  show  organizers, 

"(2)  provide  information  on  trade  shows 
to  potential  participants, 

"(3)  supply  language  services  for  partici- 
pants, and 

"(4)  provide  information  on  trade  shows 
to  small  businesses  and  companies  new  to 
export. 

"(e)  Definitions.- As  used  in  tills  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  the  term  'United  States  business' 
means— 

"(A)  a  United  States  citizen; 

"(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
association  created  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  (Including  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  commonwealth. 


territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
SUtes):  or 

"(C)  a  foreign  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  association,  more  than  95  percent  of 
which  is  owned  by  persons  descrit>ed  in  sub- 
paragraplis  (A)  and  (B);  and 

"(2)  the  term  'small  business'  means  any 
small  business  concern  as  defined  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
632).". 

(b)  Definition  of  Export  Promotion 
Program.— Section  201(d)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Amendments  Act  of  1985  (15 
U.S.C.  4051(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "and"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  the  period 
and  Inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(5)  the  Market  Development  Cooperator 

Program  established  under  section  202;  and 
"(6)  the  assistance  for  trade  shows  wtiich 
is  authorized  by  section  203.". 

(c)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
Section  204  of  the  Elxport  Administration 
Amendments  Act  of  1985  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (aXl)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC  204.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There  is  authorized  to  t)e  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  carry  out 
export  promotion  programs— 

"(1)  $123,922,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987; 
and 

"(2)  $129,922,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988. 
of  which  $6,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  Market  Development  Cooperator 
Program  established  under  section  202  and 
for  the  assistance  for  trade  shows  which  is 
authorized  by  section  203.". 

SBC  3I&.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  UNfTED  STATES  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  SERVICE  PA- 
OFIC  RIM  INrriA'nVE. 

(a)  Establishment  op  Pilot  Program.— 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  establish 
a  pilot  program  in  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Commercial  Service  to  encourage 
the  export  of  United  States  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  Japan.  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
Such  program  shall  provide  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  duty,  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Commercial  Service  shall— 

(1)  identify  United  States  g(x>ds  and  serv- 
ices which  are  not  being  exported  to  the 
markets  of  Japan,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan 
but  wliich  could  be  exported  to  these  mar- 
kets under  competitive  market  conditions: 

(2)  identify  and  notify  United  States  per- 
sons who  seU  or  provide  such  goods  or  serv- 
ices of  potential  opportunities  identified 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(3)  present  a  list  of  the  goods  and  services 
Identified  under  paragraph  (1),  together 
with  a  list  of  any  impediments  to  the  export 
of  such  goods  and  services,  to  authorities  in 
Japan,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan,  as  appro- 
priate, with  a  view  toward  liberalizing  mar- 
kets to  such  goods  and  services: 

(4)  develop  semiannual  goals  for  the 
number  of  goods  and  services  to  be  Identi- 
fied under  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(5)  facilitate  the  entrance  of  United  States 
persons  identified  and  notified  under  para- 
graph (2)  into  such  markets;  and 

(6)  monitor  and  evaluate  the  results  of  ef- 
forts to  increase  the  sale  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  such  markets. 

(b)  Reports  to  Congress.- The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
semiannual  reports  on  the  progress  of  the 
program  established  under  suljsection  (a). 
Such  repwrts  shall  include— 

(1)  the  goods  and  services  proposed  for  lib- 
eralization; 


(2)  the  results  of  any  liberalization  toward 
United  States  goods  and  services:  and 

(3)  to  ttie  extent  practicable,  the  Increase 
In  United  States  commercial  sales  in  ttie 
markets  identified  under  subsection  (aKI). 

(c)  Definition. —As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  "United  States  person"  means— 

(Da  United  States  citizen;  or 

(2)  a  corporation,  partnerstiip,  or  other  as- 
sociation created  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  (Including  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  commonwealtti. 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
SUtes). 

SBC  lia  COMMERCIAL  PERSONNEL  AT  THE  AMERI- 
CAN INSTmiTE  OF  TAIWAN. 

Section  6  of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  3305)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Institute  stiall  employ  personnel 
to  perform  duties  similar  to  that  performed 
by  personnel  of  the  United  States  and  For- 
eign Commercial  Service.  The  number  of  in- 
dividuals employed  under  ttiis  subsection 
shall  be  commensurate  with  the  number  of 
United  States  personnel  of  the  Commercial 
Service  who  are  permanently  assigned  to 
the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  to 
South  Korea.". 

SEC.  317.  PRINTING  AT  OVERSEAS  LOCATIONS. 

(a)  Exception  to  Printing  bt  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.— Section  501  of  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "All"  and  inserting  "Except  as  otherwise 
expressly  provided  by  law,  all". 

(b)  Printing  In  Conxunction  Wttr 
EbcpORT  Promotion  Programs.— Section  201 
of  the  Ebcport  Administration  Amendments 
Act  of  1985  (15  U.S.C.  4051)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(e)  Printing  Outside  the  United 
States.— (1)  In  carrying  out  any  export  pro- 
motion program,  and  consistent  with  other 
applicable  law,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  authorize— 

"(A)  the  printing,  distribution,  and  sale  of 
documents  outside  the  contiguous  United 
States,  if  the  Secretary  finds  ttiat  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  export  promotion  pro- 
gram would  be  more  efficient;  and 

"(B)  the  acceptance  of  private  notices  and 
advertisements  in  connection  with  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  such  docu- 
ments. 

"(2)  Any  fees  received  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deposit- 
ed in  a  separate  account  or  accounts  which 
may  t>e  used  to  defray  directly  the  costs  in- 
curred in  conducting  activities  authorized 
by  paragraph  (1)  or  to  repay  or  make  ad- 
vances to  appropriations  or  other  funds 
available  for  such  activities.". 
SEC  sia  agricultural  trade  poucy. 

(a)  Statement  of  Polict.— It  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States— 

(1)  to  provide,  ttirough  all  possible  means, 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof  for  export  at  competitive  prices, 
with  full  assurance  of  quality  and  relial>ility 
of  supply: 

(2)  to  support  the  principle  of  free  trade 
and  the  promotion  of  fair  trade  In  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  products  thereof; 

(3)  to  support  fully  the  negotiating  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  section  111(b)  of  ttiis  Act 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  sulistantiaUy  con- 
straints to  fair  and  open  trade  In  agricultur- 
al commodities  and  the  products  thereof; 

(4)  to  utilize  fully  statutory  authority  to 
counter  aggressively  unfair  foreign  trade 
practices  and  to  use  all  other  available 
means.  Including  export  restitution,  export 
bonus  programs,  and,  if  necessary,  restric- 
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Uona  on  United  States  Imports  of  foreign 
acrteiUtural  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof,  in  order  to  encourage  fair  and  more 
open  trade;  and 

(S)  to  provide  for  Increased  representation 
of  United  States  acricultural  trade  interests 
In  the  fonnulatkm  of  national  fiscal  and 
oionetary  policy  affecting  trade. 

(b)  Local  CtnwBicns  Uifon  PX.  480.— 

(1)  Wood  ahd  wood  phoducts.— Section 
104<bX  1)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Envelop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
lT04<bXl»  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence 
by  inserting  "(including  wood  and  wood 
products  of  the  United  States)"  after  "agri- 
cultural commodities". 

(2)  CoirermocnoM  op  hoosirg  amd  shkl- 
TOL— Section  108(1)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1708(1))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "and"; 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ";  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  aid  the  following: 
"(3)  the  terms  'private  sector  development 

activity'  and  'private  enterprise  investment' 
include  the  construction  of  low-  and 
medium-income  housing  and  shelter." 

(3)  NOHDCKROKHCT  PROGRAHS  UMDER  TITLE 

n  or  px.  4S0.— The  flnt  sentence  of  section 
206  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  19M  (7  U.S.C.  1726)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "extraordinary 
relief  requirements."  the  following:  "or  for 
nonemergency  programs  conducted  by  non- 
profit voluntary  agencies  or  cooperatives.". 

(4)  USIS     OP    PORKIGR    CUHRKKCIES     UNDER 

TiTLK  n.— Section  207  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  n.S.C.  1726a)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "or  co- 
operative" after  "agency"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "5 
percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10 
percent";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(c)  Foreign  currencies  generated   from 

partial  or  full  sales  or  barter  of  commodities 
by  a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  or  coopera- 
tive may  be  used  to— 

"(1)  transport,  store,  or  distribute  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  ensure  that  such  com- 
modities reach  their  final  users  in  usable 
condition  or  otherwise  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  use  of  commodities  donated 
under  this  title;  and 

"(2)  implement  income  generation,  com- 
munity development,  health,  nutrition,  co- 
operative development,  or  agricultural  pro- 
grams, or  other  developmental  activities.". 

(c)  Short  amd  IirrsRiiKDiATE  Export 
CRKDrr.— 

(1)  Short-term  credit.— Section  1125(b)  of 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C. 
1736t(b))  is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  includ- 
ing wood  and  processed  wood  products" 
after  "agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  tbereor'. 

(2)  Intbrmediate  export  credit.— Section 
4(bXl)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  (7 
UJ8.C.  1707a(bMl))  is  amended  in  the  second 
sentence  by  inserting  before  the  period  the 
following:  ",  except  that,  for  purposes  of 
this  sentence,  the  term  'agricultural  com- 
modities' includes  wood  and  processed  wood 
products". 

(d)  Market  Development  Activities.— In 
order  to  Improve  the  market  development 
activities  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  following  shall  apply: 

(1)  In  order  to  provide  enhanced  trade 
policy  and  international  economic  informa- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  expand  the  number  of  agricultural 
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coonaelors.  attaches,  assistant  attaches,  and 
other  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  De- 
paftment  of  Agriculture  overseas.  The  Sec- 
rettry  of  Agriculture  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  assign  agricultural  market- 
ingi  specialists  or  agricultural  trade  officers 
in  overseas  posts  that  offer  shori-  or  long- 
terln  market  potential  for  United  States  ag- 
ricvltural  commodities  or  products  thereof 
and  that  are  not  served  by  an  Agricultural 
Trgde  Office,  agricultural  trade  officer,  or 
agricultural  marketing  specialist. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  shall 
as^t  departments  of  agriculture  of  the 
States  in  supporting  the  export  efforts  of 
private  companies.  Such  assistance  shall  in- 
clude the  stationing  of  marketing  specialists 
in  ^tates  or  regions  as  a  part  of  the  normal 
rotation  of  these  specialists  between  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  overseas  locations. 

(«)  Rank  op  Foreign  Agricttltural  Serv- 
ice Ofpicers  in  Foreign  Missions.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Seoretary  of  State  shall,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  accord  the  dlp- 
locaatic  title  of  Minister-Counselor  to  the 
seiior  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Officer 
assigned  to  any  United  States  mission 
abroad.  The  number  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  officers  accorded  such  diplomatic 
titl0  at  any  time  may  not  exceed  eight. 

SEci  3I».  JOINT  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
AGREEMENTS  WITH  CERTAIN  TRAD- 
ING PARTNERa 

Development  op  Plan.— With  respect 
to  ^y  country  that  has  a  substantial  posi- 
tive trade  balance  with  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  (through 
thei  Secretary  of  State)  representatives  of 
thd  other  country,  may  develop  an  appropri- 
ate plan  (taking  into  consideration  the  agri- 
cul  ural  economy  of  such  country,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  such  country's  pro- 
grams to  assist  developing  countries,  and 
other  relevant  factors)  under  which  that 
coisitry  would  purchase  United  States  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  products  for  use  in 
development  activities  in  developing  coun- 
tri*.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
sulfnit  each  such  plan  to  the  President  as 
sooh  as  it  is  completed. 

(b)  Agreement.- The  President  may  enter 
int«  an  agreement  with  any  country  that 
ha3  a  positive  trade  balance  with  the  United 
Staltes  under  which  that  country  would  pur- 
chase United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities or  products  for  use  in  agreed-on  devel- 
opment activities  in  developing  countries. 

SE(i  3M.  FOOD  AID  AND  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT. 

($)  Policy  Statement.— It  is  the  policy  of 
thd  United  States  to  use  food  aid  and  agri- 
culturally-related foreign  economic  assist- 
an<Je  programs  more  effectively  to  develop 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products. 

(b)  RBQUiRDfENTS.- The  President  (or,  as 
appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture) 
shaai  encourage  the  recipient  country  under 
food  assistance  agreements  entered  into 
under  any  program  administered  by  the 
Seoretary  to  agree  to  give  preference  to 
United  States  food  and  food  products  in  its 
future  food  purchases. 

SE<J  321.  FINDIN(»  AND  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  WITH 
RfSPGCT  TO  THE  EUROPEAN  COMMU- 
NITY. 

(4)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
)   the   European   Community   has   pro- 
pot  ed  to  establish  a  tariff  on  the  importa- 
tia  I  of  vegetable  and  marine  fats  and  oils; 
ani  I 

CI)  the  Imposition  of  such  a  tariff  would 
ha  e  a  negative  impact  on  United  States  ex- 
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ports  of  oil  seeds  and  products  and  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  European  Communi- 
ty's obligations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment oil  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

(b)  Sa«SE  OP  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  firmly  oppose  ac- 
tions by  the  European  Community  to  estab- 
lish a  t^iff  on  the  importation  of  vegetable 
and  marine  fats  and  oils;  and 

(2)  the  President  should  take  strong  and 
immediate  countermeasures  should  such  a 
tariff  bq  implemented. 

SEC.  3ZZ.  ^XPORT-IMPORT  BANK. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

( 1 )  Tl^e  actual  level  of  suppori  provided  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  United  States 
exporters  has  decreased  significantly  since 
1980,  including  a  reduction  from 
$5,400,0^,000  in  direct  loans  in  fiscal  year 
1981  to  $577,400,000  in  direct  loans  In  fiscal 
year  19d6. 

(2)  The  value  of  nonagricultural  United 
States  exports  supported  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  in  relation  to  all  such  exports, 
has  als4  declined  consistently  during  the 
last  5  y^ars,  from  approximately  13  percent 
in  1980  to  approximately  5  percent  In  1986. 

(3)  Thje  level  of  official  financing  provided 
by  the  governments  of  other  industrialized 
countri^  to  their  exporters  is  typically 
from  25  Ito  40  percent  of  the  nonagricultural 
exports  from  those  countries. 

(4)  Tbe  programs  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  eepecially  the  direct  loan  program, 
enable  iJnited  States  exporters  to  compete 
in  world  markets  on  the  basis  of  quaJity, 
price,  and  service,  and  are  often  crucial  to 
the  success  of  export  endeavors.  EScport- 
Import  Bank  programs  are  particularly  im- 
portant for  high  technology  products  and 
large  scgle  projects  that  are  very  capital  in- 
tensive ^r  that  require  longer  terms. 

(b)  Stmtment  op  Pouerr.- It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  (Jongress  that  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate ahd  flexible  financing  provided  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  United 
States  exports  contributes  to  the  mainte- 
nance ahd  expansion  of  United  States  ex- 
ports and  at  the  same  time  can  serve  to  re- 
verse th^  trend  toward  overseas  production. 

SEC.     323[     CX)UNTRY     REPORTS     ON     ECONOMIC 
j      POLICY  AND  TRADE  PRACTICES. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall,  not  later 
than  January  31  of  each  year,  prepare  and 
transmif  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs a4d  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  at  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Coqunlttee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate, 
and  to  (tther  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congresfc,  a  detailed  report  regarding  the 
economic  policy  and  trade  practices  of  each 
country  with  which  the  United  States  has 
an  economic  or  trade  relationship.  The  Sec- 
retary n»ay  direct  the  appropriate  officers  of 
the  DeQartment  of  State  who  are  serving 
oversea^  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
officers  or  employees  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  to  coordinate  the 
preparation  of  such  information  in  a  coun- 
try as  (s  necessary  to  prepare  the  report 
imder  tikis  section.  The  report  shall  identify 
and  desfrit>e,  with  respect  to  each  country— 

(1)   tt}e   macroeconomic   policies   of   the 


country 
growth 
ports; 
(2)   the 


and  their  impact  on  the  overall 
in  demand  for  United  States  ex- 
impact   of   macroeconomic    and 
other  policies  on  the  exchange  rate  of  the 


country  and  the  resulting  Impact  on  price 
competitiveness  of  United  States  exports; 

(3)  any  change  in  structural  policies  (in- 
cluding tax  Incentives,  regulations  govern- 
ing financial  institutions,  production  stand- 
ards, and  patterns  of  industrial  ownership) 
that  may  affect  the  country's  growth  rate 
and  its  demand  for  United  States  exports; 

(4)  the  management  of  the  country's  ex- 
ternal debt  and  its  implications  for  trade 
with  the  United  States; 

(5)  acts,  policies,  and  practices  that  consti- 
tute significant  barriers  to  United  States  ex- 
ports or  foreign  direct  investment  in  that 
country  by  United  States  persons,  as  identi- 
fied under  section  181(a)(1)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2241(a)(1)); 

(6)  acts,  policies,  and  practices  that  pro- 
vide direct  or  indirect  government  support 
for  exports  from  that  country.  Including  ex- 
ports by  small  businesses; 

(7)  the  extent  to  which  the  country's  laws 
and  enforcement  of  those  laws  afford  ade- 
quate protection  to  United  States  intellectu- 
al property,  including  patents,  trademarks, 
copyrights,  and  mask  works;  and 

(8)  the  country's  laws  and  enforcement  of 
those  laws  with  respect  to  internationally 
recognized  worker  rights  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 502(a)(4)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974),  the 
conditions  of  worker  rights  in  any  sector 
which  produces  goods  and  in  which  United 
States  capital  is  invested,  the  extent  of  such 
investment,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
goods  produced  under  these  conditions  are 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

SEC.  324.  export  PROMOTION  DATA  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  accurate,  timely,  and  pro|}erly  orga- 
nized data  and  other  information  are  essen- 
tial for  the  promotion  of  international 
trade; 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  is  an  appro- 
priate institution  for  reporting  needed  data 
and  other  Information  it  collects  in  its  pro- 
motion of  international  trade; 

(3)  States  have  greatly  expanded  their 
programs  to  promote  International  trade 
and  have  be(»me  an  integral  part  of  the 
trade  expansion  effort  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(4)  as  part  of  the  Federal-State  partner- 
ship, the  Federal  Government  and  State 
governments  should  share  with  each  other 
and  the  private  sector,  in  an  open  and 
timely  manner,  data  and  other  information 
they  collect  relating  to  international  trade. 

(b)  Export  Promotion  Data  System.— 

(1)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

(A)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce; 

(B)  the  term  "Department"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  and 

(C)  the  term  "System"  means  the  export 
promotion  data  system  developed  under 
paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Purposes  op  the  system.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  develop  and  maintain  an  export 
promotion  data  system  which— 

(A)  includes  information  on  those  foreign 
industrial  sectors  and  markets  which  are 
perceived  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
United  States  exporters,  including  private 
export  associations  and  groups,  and  to  State 
agencies  that  promote  exports; 

(B)  includes  such  information  as  is  collect- 
ed through— 

(i)  the  trade  promotion  and  facilitation  ac- 
tivities of  the  International  Trade  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department;  and 

(11)  the  activities  of  other  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies.  State  agencies,  and  private 
entities; 


(C)  organizes  information  into  the  form 
which  is  most  useful  to  United  States  ex- 
porters, including  private  export  associa- 
tions and  groups,  and  to  State  agencies  tiiat 
promote  exports; 

(D)  provides  for  the  confidentiality  of  pro- 
prietary business  information;  and 

(E)  consistent  with  other  provisions  of 
law,  disseminates,  upon  request  and  for  a 
reasonable  fee.  information  In  the  System 
in  a  timely  manner  to  United  States  export- 
ers, including  private  export  associations 
and  groups,  and  to  State  agencies  that  pro- 
mote exports. 

(3)  Cooperation  with  other  federal 
AGENCIES.— The  Secretary  shall  determine 
which  Federal  Government  agencies  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2KC)(ii)  generate  In- 
formation which  should  be  included  in  the 
System.  The  President  shall  direct  those 
agencies  to  provide  the  System  with  access 
to  such  information.  These  agencies  shall, 
in  the  case  of  information  stored  electroni- 
cally, provide  the  System  with  the  necessary 
interfacing  between  their  respective  data 
processing  systems. 

(4)  Design  op  the  system.— The  System 
shall  be  designed  to  use  the  most  effective 
means  to  monitor,  organize,  and  disseminate 
in  a  timely  manner,  information  on— 

(A)  United  States  exports  of  goods  and 
services  by  State  of  origin,  port  of  depar- 
ture, and  importing  country; 

(B)  United  States  imports  of  goods  and 
services  by  country  of  origin: 

(C)  specific  business  opportunities  and 
contacts  in  foreign  countries; 

(D)  characteristics  of  specific  ind»i«*rial 
sectors  within  foreign  countries  with  high 
export  potential,  such  as— 

(i)  size  of  the  market; 

(ii)  distribution  of  products; 

(ill)  competition; 

(iv)  significant  applicable  laws,  regula- 
tions, specifications,  and  standards; 

(V)  appropriate  government  officials;  and 

(vi)  trade  associations  and  other  contact 
points;  and 

(E)  foreign  countries  generally,  such  as— 
(i)  general  economic  conditions; 

(11)  common  business  practices; 

(ill)  significant  tariff  and  trade  barriers; 
and 

(iv)  other  significant  laws  and  regulations 
regarding  imports  and  licensing. 

(5)  Delivery.— (A)  The  Secretary  shall 
devise  a  procedure  for  disseminating  the  in- 
formation in  the  System  that— 

(i)  provides  useful  information  to  the 
maximum  number  of  users: 

(11)  allows  the  System  to  recover  a  reason- 
able portion  of  its  operating  costs:  and 

(iii)  minimizes  competition  between  the 
Department  and  private  sector  information 
dissemination  services. 

(B)  In  establishing  the  procedure  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider methods  of  disseminating  information 
in  the  System  which  include— 

(i)  providing  direct  or  indirect  on-line 
access  to  all  or  part  of  the  System's  data 
banks;  and 

(ii)  contracting  with  private  sector  infor- 
mation dissemination  services  to  provide  on- 
line access  to  all  or  part  of  the  information 
in  the  System. 

(C)  The  Secretary  may  establish  a  sched- 
ule of  fees  for  users  or  distributors  of  the  in- 
formation in  the  System.  Such  fees  shall  be 
consistent  with  fees  charged  for  similar 
services  in  the  private  sector. 

(D)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  the  deliv- 


ery   procedure    required    by   subparagraph 
(A). 

(6)  Exclusions  prom  the  system.- The 
System  shall  not  include  any  information- 

(A)  which  is  collected  in  connection  with 
any  investigation;  or 

(B)  the  disclosure  of  which  is  prohibited 
by  any  provision  of  law. 

(7)  Consultations.— The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  representatives  of  the  private 
sector.  Including  export  associations  and 
groups,  and  with  State  agencies  that  pro- 
mote exports,  regarding  the  ongoing  devel- 
opment of  the  System. 

(8)  Implementation.— The  Secretary  shall, 
upon  the  submission  under  paragraph 
(5)(D)  of  the  plan  for  the  delivery  procedure 
required  by  paragraph  (5KA).  begin  oper- 
ation of  the  portions  of  the  System  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)(B)(i).  Within  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  begin  operation  of  the 
portion  of  the  System  described  in  para- 
graph (2)(BKli). 

(9)  Reports  to  congress.- The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  within  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  section.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude comments  on  the  implementation  of 
the  System  which  are  provided  by  the  pri- 
vate sector,  including  export  associations 
and  groups,  and  by  State  agencies  that  pro- 
mote exports. 

SEC.  3ZS.  PRESHIPMENT  INSPECTION  REGULA'HON 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  preshipment  Inspection  of  goods  can 
help  facilitate  trade  by  expediting  customs 
clearance  in  the  country  of  destination; 

(2)  there  have  been  substantial  complaints 
with  respect  to  preshipment  inspection,  spe- 
cifically regarding  delays  in  shipment,  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  export  transactions, 
price  inspection,  and  request  for  confiden- 
tial business  information; 

(3)  preshipment  inspection  authority  is 
currently  unregulated  and,  if  abused,  can 
constitute  an  unreasonable  restraint  on 
trade; 

(4)  preshipment  inspections  of  the  finan- 
cial terms  of  export  transactions  should  not 
be  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impose 
inappropriate  controls  on  international 
prices; 

(5)  preshipment  inspection  requirements 
as  imposed  by  importing  countries  should 
not  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dis- 
criminate against  and  burden  or  restrain 
United  States  trade; 

(6)  capital  flight  from  developing  coun- 
tries is  a  significant  contributor  to  their  ex- 
ternal debt  burden,  which  is  posing  a  serious 
threat  to  their  economic  stability  and  pre- 
venting a  return  to  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment; 

(7)  preshipment  inspection  can  facilitate 
trade  by  minimizing  opportunities  for  cap- 
ital flight,  fraud,  tax  evasion,  and  inappro- 
priate price  discrimination  by  preventing 
fraudulent  and  abusive  overinvoicing  and 
underinvoicinr,  and 

(8)  the  Interests  of  all  parties  concerned 
would  be  enhanced  by  competition  among 
preshipment  companies. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  establish  a  regulatory  program  to 
ensure  that  preshipment  Inspection  compa- 
nies fulfill  a  useful  role  in  facilitating  trade, 
and  to  prevent  activities  which  are  incon- 
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■Ment  with  the  operation  of  free  and  open 
markets  witbln  the  United  States. 

(c>  PoucT.— It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
united  States  to  ensure  that  preshipment 
inspection  requirements  are  a  useful  means 
of  facilitatinK  trade,  and  are  not  used  as  an 
instrument  to  restrict  international  com- 
merce and  business. 

(d)  Darimiioiia.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion- 

(1)  the  term  "preshipment  inspection  ac- 
tivity" means  any  activity  which  is  carried 
out  in  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  a  gov- 
Mnmental  entity  of  a  foreign  country  and 
which  involves,  ss  a  govemmentally  im- 
poMd  condition  on  the  importing  of  goods 
into  that  foreign  country  or  of  receipt  of 
payment  for  those  goods  from  that  foreign 
country— 

(A)  a  physical  inspection  of  those  goods 
before  the  goods  leave  the  United  States; 

(B)  an  inspection  of  the  export  value  of 
the  goods.  ttiriiMffaig  the  financial  terms  of 
the  export  transaction;  or 

(C)  any  inspections  of  those  goods  which 
are  nmnally  carried  out  by  the  customs  of- 
ficials of  the  importing  country; 

(2)  the  term  "inspection  company"  means 
any  person  that  conducts  preshipment  in- 
spection activities  for  compoisation;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

(e)  CBRIFICATIOH  or  PRXSHIPMSfT  Imspec- 

TiOM  CoMPAims.— <1)  A  person  may  carry 
out  preshipment  inspection  activities  only 
if— 

(A)  the  person  is  an  inspection  company 
holding  a  valid  certification  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section;  and 

(B)  the  i»eshipment  inspection  activities 
are  pennitted  under  subsection  (f ). 

(2)  An  tnspeetirai  company  may  apply  to 
the  Secretary  for  a  certification  under  this 
section.  Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  contain  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify  by  regulation. 

(3)  The  Seoetary  shall  issue  or  deny  certi- 
ficaticm  within  90  days  after  receipt  of  each 
applicati<m  by  an  inspection  company  under 
paragraph  (2),  and  such  certification,  if 
granted,  shall  be  valid  for  such  period  of 
time  as  the  Secretary  shall  specify. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  ap- 
propriate criteria  for  issuing  a  certification 
under  this  section. 

(5)  Each  application  for  certification  by 
an  inspection  company  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing information,  which  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  inspection  at  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Commerce: 

(A)  The  name  of  the  inspection  company, 
the  names  of  its  officers,  owners,  and  affili- 
ates, and  the  addresses  of  the  company 
headquarters  and  all  of  its  offices  in  the 
United  States. 

(B)  A  description  of  any  other  businesses 
of  the  company  and  its  affiliates,  other  than 
prestiipment  tuspedion  activities. 

(C)  The  purpose  of  the  company's  pro- 
posed activities. 

(D)  The  foreign  governmental  entities  for 
which  the  company  is  to  act  as  an  agent. 

(E)  The  activities  which  the  company  will 
undertake  on  behalf  of  any  such  foreign 
governmental  entity. 

(P)  A  description  of  controls  the  company 
Intends  to  implement  in  order  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  proprietary  information. 

(O)  Copies  of  each  statute,  decree,  or 
other  regulation  under  the  authority  of 
which  the  company  is  conducting  its  acUvi- 
ttes  withtai  the  United  SUtes. 

(H)  Any  other  information  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  would  be  useful  in  moni- 


to^ng  the  activities  of  the  Inspection  com- 
paliy. 

(b)  Any  inspection  company  to  which  a 
cevtification  is  issued  under  this  section 
sl^ll  thereafter  provide  to  the  Secretary 
anir  additional  information  necessary  to 
enture  the  accuracy  of  the  information  sub- 
miited  under  paragraph  (5). 

(f)  Allowable  PKKSHiPMKifT  Imspbction 
Acnvrms.— An  inspection  company  issued 
a  pertification  under  this  section  may  con- 
duct the  following  preshipment  inspection 
activities: 

(1)  Classification  and  valuation  for  cus- 
toips  purposes. 

(S)  Inspections  for  quantity  and  quality  of 
goods. 

(5)  Inspection  for  health,  safety,  techni- 
caJL  and  other  standards  as  determined  by 
tht  Secretary. 

(i)  Inspection  of  the  value  and  financial 
teikns  of  an  export  transaction  for  purposes 
of  preventing  customs  fraud,  capital  flight, 
tai  evasions,  and  unreasonable  price  dis- 
crjnination. 

(6)  Other  activities  as  determined  by  the 
Seeretary. 

)  AcTiviTiBS  Not  PnufrrrKD.- An  inspec- 
company  issued  a  certification  under 
section  may  not  do  the  following: 
)  Engage  in  preshipment  activities  that 
Id  be  discriminatory  against  and  burden- 
some on.  or  restrictive  of.  United  States 
commerce. 

(2)  Provide  to  Importing  countries  price 
information  supplied  by  exporters  on  specif- 
ic export  transactions,  other  than  informa- 
tiofci  that  Is  required  or  customarily  provided 
fot  letters  of  credit  or  other  forms  of  pay- 
msnt,  or  for  customs,  import  licensing,  or 
fofeign  exchange  control  purposes.  Prices 
foi  goods  expiorted  from  the  United  States 
m^y  not  be  compared  to  prices  for  goods  ex- 
potted  from  other  countries  of  supply 
ex^pt  for  internationally  quoted  commod- 
iti^. 

&)  Perform  quantity  and  quality  inspec- 
tiois  In  a  manner  that  is  more  extensive  or 
intrusive  than  Inspections  performed  in  ac- 
coitlance  with  customary  international  in- 
spection standards. 

(4)  Carry  out  any  activity  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section  and  which  the 
Secretary  determines  would  place  sin  unrea- 
sonable burden  on  United  States  exporters. 

(h)  Reoolatiors.— <1)  The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to;  carry  out  this  section.  Such  regulations 
shttll  provide  that— 

iA)  the  preshipment  activities  of  inspec- 
tion companies  shall  not  unreasonably 
in^rfere  with  the  conduct  of  international 
bilsiness; 

(B)  preshipment  inspection  activities  shaU 
be  conducted,  and  appropriate  documenta- 
tion shall  be  issued,  in  a  timely  and  conven- 
ient manner  so  as  to  avoid  any  substantial 
delays  to  United  States  exporters; 

(C)  United  States  exporters  subject  to  pre- 
sUpment  inspection  activities  as  a  condition 
of  exporting  goods  shall  be  furnished  with 
all  information  and  Instructions  necessary 
toi  ensure  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the 
intporting  country  that  are  administered  by 
tite  inspection  company,  including  a  state- 
ment of  the  exporter's  rights  and  of  prohib- 
ited practices;  and 

ID)  in  the  event  that  an  inspection  compa- 
ny decides  that  goods  subject  to  preship- 
ment inspection  activities  are  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  importing  cotin- 
tiy,  the  Inspection  company  shall  provide  a 
written  explanation  of  the  basis  for  non- 
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compliikice,  and  shall  arrange  with  the 
United  States  exporter  involved  for  a  timely 
reinspe^tion  in  order  to  ensure  minimal 
delays  to  the  exporter. 

(2)  Hegulations  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  issued  and  take  effect  not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(1)  CjviL  Penalties.— <1)  The  Secretary 
(and  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  specifically  designated 
by  the  Secretary)  may  impose  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  knowing 
violation  of  this  section  or  any  regulation  or 
order  issued  under  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  suspend  or  revoke 
the  certification  of  an  Inspection  company 
that  engages  in  a  course  of  conduct  in  per- 
sistent Violation  of  this  section  or  any  regu- 
lation of  order  issued  under  this  section. 

(3)  A(ky  sanction  Imposed  under  this  sub- 
section I  may  be  imposed  only  after  notice 
and  an  I  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing 
on  the  record  in  accordance  with  sections 
554  thiough  557  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(4)  Tfie  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pro- 
vide stwidards  for  establishing  levels  of  civil 
penalty  provided  in  this  sul>section  based 
upon  the  seriousness  of  the  violation. 

(j)  APPEALS.— <1)  The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish appropriate  procedures  for  any 
United  States  exporter  to  appeal  to  the  Sec- 
retary any  determination  by  an  Inspection 
company  that  would  prevent  a  United 
States  exporter  from  making  a  shipment  or 
receiving  payment  for  a  shipment,  or  to  file 
a  complaint  concerning  the  conduct  of  an 
inspection  company.  Such  procedures  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  both  the  Inspec- 
tion company  and  the  exporter  to  present 
views,  4nd  shall  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  all  pjutles. 

(2)  when  appropriate  in  connection  with 
an  appeal  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  attempt  to  resolve  the  differences 
between  the  exporter  and  the  Inspection 
compaity  involved. 

(k)  Multilateral  and  Bilateral  Consul- 
TATiONj.— (1)  The  President  shall  Instruct 
the  United  States  representatives  to  all  rele- 
vant multilateral  international  economic 
f  ora,  to  promote  the  United  States  policy  on 
preshioment  inspection  activities,  as  set 
forth  ia^this  section. 

(2)  'The  President  shall  promote  the 
United  States  policy  on  preshipment  inspec- 
tion activities  where  appropriate  in  any  bi- 
lateral consultation  with  a  United  States 
trading  partner. 

SEC  324.  REPORT  ON  EXi>ORT  TRADING  COMPA- 
NIES. 
The  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  1982 
(15  U.ac.  4001  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  104  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

-SEC  IIS.  REPORT  ON  EXPORT  TRADING  COMPA- 
NIE& 

"Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section  and  annually 
therealter,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  ac- 
tivities! of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
promoie  and  encourage  the  formation  of 
export  trade  associations  and  export  trading 
companies.  The  report  shall  Include  a 
survey  of  the  activities  of  export  manage- 
ment eompanies  and  export  trade  associa- 
tions, as  weU  as  an  analysis  of  the  ot>eratlng 
experiences  of  those  export  trading  compa- 
nies established  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The 
report  shall  not  contain  any  information 


subject  to  the  protections  from  disclosure 
provided  in  tills  Act.". 

Subtitle  B— Export  Controb 

SEC  331.  OIL  EXPORTS. 

(a)  To  NoHcoHTiouons  Countries.— Sec- 
tion 7(dKI)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2406(dKl)) 
(hereafter  in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as 
"the  Act")  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(1)  No  domestically  produced  crude  oil  may 
be  exported  from  the  United  States,  subject 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  The  pro- 
hibition contained  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  crude  oil  which  is  exported  to  an  ad- 
jacent foreign  country  to  be  refined  and 
consumed  in  that  country:  except  that,  in 
the  case  of  any  such  export  to  an  tuljacent 
foreign  country  of  any  domestically  pro- 
duced crude  oil  transported  by  pipeline  over 
rights-of-way  granted  pursuant  to  section 
203  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authoriza- 
tion Act  (43  U.S.C.  1652),  such  export  must 
be  made  in  exchange  for  the  same  quantity 
of  crude  oil  being  exported  from  that  coun- 
try to  the  United  States,  and  such  exchange 
must  result  through  convenience  or  in- 
creased efficiency  of  transportation  in  lower 
prices  for  consumers  of  petroleum  products 
in  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  crude  oil  which  is  temporarily  ex- 
ported for  convenience  or  increased  efficien- 
cy of  transportation  across  parts  of  an  adja- 
cent foreign  country  and  reenters  the 
United  States.". 

(b)  Exports  or  Products  or  Export  Re- 
fineries.—Section  7(d)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2406(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(5KA)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
the  export  of  any  refined  petroleum  prod- 
uct, or  partially  refined  petroleum  product, 
which  is  produced  by  an  export  refinery  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsection 
apply  to  the  export  of  domesticaUy  pro- 
duced crude  oil. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  the  term  'refined  petroleum  product' 
means  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillates,  pro- 
pane or  butane  gas,  dlesel  fuel,  and  residual 
fuel  oil; 

"(ii)  the  term  'partially  refined  petroleum 
product'  means  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons 
which  existed  in  liquid  phase  in  under- 
ground reservoirs  and  remains  liquid  at  at- 
mospheric pressure  after  passing  through 
surface  separating  facilities,  and  which  has 
been  processed  through  a  crude  oil  distilla- 
tion tower,  including  topped  crude  oil  and 
other  unfinished  oils,  but  excluding  any  re- 
fined petroleum  product:  and 

"(iii)  the  term  'export  refinery'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  proposed  export,  any  crude 
oil  refinery  within  the  continental  United 
States  or  Alaska  which,  were  it  to  make  the 
proposed  export,  would  have  exported  more 
than  33  percent  of  all  refined  petroleum 
pnxlucts  and  partially  refined  petroleum 
products  produced  by  that  refinery— 

"(I)  during  the  1-year  period  ending  on 
the  day  of  such  proposed  export,  in  the  case 
of  a  refinery  that  has  been  in  commercial 
operation  for  1  year  or  more,  or 

"(II)  during  the  period  in  which  it  has 
been  in  commercial  operation,  in  the  case  of 
a  refinery  that  has  been  in  commercial  oper- 
ation for  less  than  1  year. 

"(C)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  paragraph.". 


(c)  Technical  Amendment.— Section  28  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1354)  is  amended  by  striking  "1969" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "1979". 

SEC  332.  NATIONAL  SECURITY  CONTROLS. 

(a)  Multiple  License  Authoritt.— Sec- 
U(H)  4(aM2)  of  the  Act  (50  UJS.C.  App. 
2403(aK2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  strildng  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  ",  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
establish  a  typte  of  distribution  license  ap- 
propriate for  consignees  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.":  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  in  the  first  sen- 
tence by  inserting  "(except  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China)"  after  "controlled  coun- 
tries". 

(b)  Domestic  Sales  "ro  Commercial  Enti- 
ties op  Controlled  Countries.— Section 
5(aKl)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(aHl)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  second 
sentence  the  following:  "For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  'i^filiates'  in- 
cludes both  governmental  entities  and  com- 
mercial entities  that  are  controlled  in  fact 
by  controlled  coimtries.". 

(c)  Authority  for  Reexports.— Section 
5(a)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  No  authority  or  permission  to  reex- 
port any  goods  or  technology  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  may  be  re- 
quired under  this  section— 

"(A)  to  any  country  which  maintains 
export  controls  on  such  goods  or  technology 
cooperatively  with  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  the  agreement  of  the  group  tuiown  as 
the  Coordinating  Committee  or  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  described  in  subsection  (k)  of 
this  section,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
require  authority  or  permission  to  reex- 
port— 

"(i)  such  goods  or  technology  to  such  end 
users  as  the  Secretary  may  specify  by  regu- 
lation, and 

"(ii)  such  specific  extraordinarily  sophisti- 
cated goods  or  technology  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify  by  regulation,  or 

"(B)  from  any  country  when  the  goods  or 
technology  to  be  reexported  are  incorporat- 
ed in  other  goods  and  do  not  constitute 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  in  which  they  are  incorporated.". 

(d)  Exports  to  Countries  Other  Than 
Controlled  Countries.— ( 1 )  Section  S(b)  of 
the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"(2)  No  authority  or  permission  to  export 
may  be  required  under  this  section  for  the 
export  to  any  country  other  than  a  con- 
trolled country  of  any  goods  or  technology 
which,  if  exported  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  on  March  I,  1987,  would  require 
only  notification  of  the  participating  gov- 
ernments of  the  group  known  as  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  authority  or  permission  to 
export  goods  or  technology  described  in  this 
paragraph— 

"(A)  to  such  end  users  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify  by  regulation:  or 

"(B)  to  any  country  which  poses  signifi- 
cant risks  of  diversion,  as  specified  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(3KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  no  authority  or  permission  to 
export  may  be  required  under  this  section 
for  the  export  of  goods  or  technology  to  a 
country  which  maintains  export  controls  on 
such  goods  or  technology  cooperatively  with 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  agree- 


ment of  the  group  known  as  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  or  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
described  in  subsection  (k)  of  this  section. 

"(BKl)  The  Secretary  may  require  author- 
ity or  permission  to  export  to  a  country  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  such  specific 
extraordinarily  sophisticated  goods  or  tech- 
nology as  the  Secretary  may  specify  by  reg- 
ulation. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  may  require  authority 
or  permission  to  export  goods  or  technolo- 
gy, which  are  otherwise  eligible  for  export 
under  subparagraph  (A),  to  such  end  users 
as  the  Secretary  may  specify  by  regulation. 

"(iii)  The  Secretary  may  require  authority 
or  permission  to  export  goods  or  technology 
to  a  country  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
if  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  determines  that  such 
country  is  engaging  in  a  twttem  and  prac- 
tice of  noncompUance  with  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  agreement  or  other  applica- 
ble agreement. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  require  any 
person  exporting  any  goods  or  technology 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  or  (3) 
to  notify  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
those  exports.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  take  effect  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  List  Reviews;  Regulations.— 

(1)  Control  list.— (A)  Section  5(cX2)  of 
the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(cK2))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  last  sentence  and  insert- 
ing the  following:  "If  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  are  unable  to  concur 
on  such  items,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  refer 
the  matter  to  the  President  for  resolution 
within  20  days  after  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination. The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  any  such  referral. 
The  President  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
his  determination  with  respect  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  such  items  on  the  list  not  later  than 
20  days  after  such  referral.  F^lure  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  notify  the  President 
or  the  Secretary,  or  failure  of  the  President 
to  notify  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph,  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  constitute  concurrence  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  actions  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  regarding  the  inclusion  of  such 
items  on  the  list.". 

(B)  Section  5(cK3)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  partial 
reviews  of  the  list  established  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  at  least  once  each  calendar 
quarter  in  order  to  carry  out  the  poUcy  set 
forth  in  section  3(2KA)  of  this  Act  and  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  shall  prompt- 
ly make  such  revisions  of  the  list  as  may  be 
necessary  after  each  such  review.  Before  be- 
ginning each  quarterly  review,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  notice  of  that  review  in 
the  Federal  Register.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  a  30-day  period  during  each  review 
for  comment  and  the  submission  of  data, 
with  or  without  oral  presentation,  by  inter- 
ested Government  agencies  and  other  af- 
fected or  potentially  affected  parties.  After 
consultation  with  appropriate  Government 
agencies,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination of  any  revisions  in  the  list  within 
30  days  after  the  end  of  the  review  period. 
The  concurrence  or  approval  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  is  not  required  before 
any  such  revision  is  made.  The  Secretary 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  any  re- 
visions In  the  list,  with  an  explanation  of 
the  reasons  for  the  revisions.  The  Secretary 
shall  further  assess,  as  part  of  each  review. 
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the  •vaUabOity  from  aources  outside  the 
United  States  of  goods  and  technoIoKy  com- 
panble  to  those  subject  to  export  controls 
tanpoaed  under  this  section.  All  goods  and 
technolocy  on  the  list  shall  be  reviewed  at 
least  once  each  year.  The  provisions  of  this 
paragiaith  apply  to  revisions  of  the  list 
which  consist  of  removing  items  from  the 
list  or  making  changes  in  categories  of,  or 
other  spectftcatlons  in.  items  on  the  list.". 

(3)  Liarr  or  itiuTAan.T  camcAL  tbcrnol- 
06na.-SecUon  S(dX5)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  3404<dX5»  is  amended  in  the  first  sen- 
tence by  strikinc  "at  least  annually"  and  in- 
serting "on  an  ongoing  basis". 

<S)  TacmncAL  aovucht  committeks.— <A) 
Section  S<c>  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(4)  The  appropriate  technical  advisory 
committee  appointed  under  subsection  <h) 
of  this  section  shall  be  consulted  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  cluuiges.  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3),  in  the  list  established 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  and  such  tech- 
nical advisory  committee  may  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  changes.  If  such  recommendations  are 
sulmiitted.  such  technical  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  be  formally  represented  in  that 
portion  of  the  process  involved  in  making 
such  changes  which  relates  to  its  recom- 
mendations. The  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  recommendations  of  the  technical  advi- 
sory committee  and  shall  report  to  the  com- 
mittee the  disposition  of  its  recommenda- 
tlmis  and  the  reasons  why  they  were  accept- 
ed, modified,  or  rejected.". 

(B)  Section  S(hX2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 


(I)  by  redesignating  clause  <E)  as  clause 
(FKand 

(II)  by  striking  clause  (D)  and  inserting 
the  following:  "(D)  revisions  of  the  control 
list,  including  proposed  revisions  of  multi- 
lateral controls  in  which  the  United  States 
participates.  (E)  the  issuatu%  of  regulations, 
and". 

(C)  Section  15(b)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2414(b))  is  amended  in  the  third  sen- 
tence— 

(i)  by  striking  "and  such  other"  and  in- 
serting "such  other":  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  after  "appropriate"  the 
following:  ",  and  the  appropriate  technical 
advisory  committee". 

<f)  CoimioL  List  REDUcnoN.— 

(1)  Rkddctiohs  bt  the  sbcret art.— Sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(c)) 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion) is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  f  oUowinr- 

"(5XA)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
With  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  subsections  (f),  (g),  and  (m)  of  this 
section,  identify  those  goods  and  technology 
subject  to  export  controls  under  this  section 
which  are  no  longer  significant  to  the  mili- 
tary potential  of  any  controlled  country.  On 
the  basis  of  the  goods  and  technology  so 
Identified,  the  Secretary  should  seek,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  to  reduce  by  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  (taking  into  account 
thoae  goods  and  technology  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)).  within  3  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph. 
the  number  of  all  goods  and  technology  sub- 
ject to  export  controls  under  this  section  as 
of  such  date  of  enactment. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph, 
the  following  shall  no  longer  be  subject  to 
export  controls  under  this  section: 

"(i)  All  goods  or  technology  which,  if  ex- 
ported to  controlled  countries  on  March  1. 


1997,  would  require  only  notification  of  the 
participating  governments  of  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

'\ii)  All  medical  instruments  and  equip- 
mont.  subject  to  the  exception  set  forth  in 
subsection  (m)  of  this  section. 
In  addition,  those  goods  should  no  longer  be 
sul  »ject  to  export  controls  under  this  section 
wk  ich  are  so  widely  available  to  the  general 
pu  >lic  in  retail  outlets  that  the  export  cen- 
tres on  those  goods  are  rendered  ineffective 
in  achieving  their  purpose. 

'HO  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Cohgress  annually  a  report  setting  forth  the 
gotds  and  technology  from  which  export 
coi  itrols  have  l>een  removed  under  this  para- 
gn  ph.". 

(^)  Eliminatioii  op  umilateral  con- 
trols.—Section  5(c)  of  the  Act  (as  amended 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing-- 

"(6XA)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (f)  or 
(hX6)  of  this  section,  any  export  control  im- 
posed under  this  section  which  is  main- 
tained unUaterally  by  the  United  SUtes 
shall  expire  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  or  6  monttis 
after  the  export  control  is  imposed,  which- 
ever date  Is  later,  except  for  controls  on 
those  goods  or  technology— 

M)  for  which  a  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  there  is  no  foreign  availability 
has  been  made  under  subsection  (f )  or  (h)(6) 
of  this  section  and  is  in  effect,  or 

■'(ii)  with  respect  to  which  the  President  is 
actively  pursuing  negotiations  with  other 
co^tries  to  achieve  multilateral  export  con- 
trttls  on  those  goods  or  technology. 

"(B)  Export  controls  on  goods  or  technolo- 
gy' described  in  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  subpara- 
griph  (A)  may  be  renewed— 

•*(i)  in  the  case  of  goods  or  technology  de- 
sc]rit>ed  in  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (A),  for 
p^ods  of  not  more  than  6  months  each, 
an^ 

'Mi)  in  the  case  of  goods  or  tecluiology  de- 
scribed in  clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A), 
f  of  1  period  of  not  more  than  6  months, 
if.Jbefore  each  renewal,  the  President  sub- 
mits to  the  Congress  a  report  setting  forth 
all  the  controls  l>eing  renewed  and  stating 
the  specific  reasons  for  such  renewal.". 

(g)  Review  or  C5oods  ahd  Techhologt  El- 
igible FOR  Distribution  Licehse.— Section 
5(eX4)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  2404(eX4))  is 
an  lended— 
( 1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(4)";  and 
I  2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
(B)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
re  «ives  a  request  which— 

'(i)  is  to  revise  the  qualification  require- 
m  !nts  or  minimum  thresholds  with  respect 
to  the  eligibility  of  goods  for  export  or  reex- 
p<  rt  under  a  distribution  license,  and 

''(ii)  is  made  by  an  exporter  of  such  goods, 
representatives  of  an  industry  which  pro- 
duces such  g(X)ds.  or  a  technical  advisory 
committee  established  under  subsection  (h) 
ofl  this  section. 

toe  Secretary,  after  consulting  with  other 
aqpropriate  Government  agencies  and  tech- 
nJpaS  advisory  committees  established  under 
sffbsection  (h)  of  this  section,  shall  deter- 
mine whether  to  make  such  revision,  or 
sane  other  appropriate  revision,  in  such 
qaalification  requirements  or  minimum 
tqresholds.  In  making  this  determination, 
tl^e  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the 
atailabUity  of  the  goods  to  countries  to 
which  exports  are  controlled  under  this  sec- 
tion from  sources  outside  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  a  determination 
Of  a  request  made  under  this  subparagraph 
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within  10  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
request  is  filed.  If  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation pursuant  to  such  a  request  is  to 
make  al  revision,  such  revision  shall  be  im- 
plemented within  120  days  after  the  date  on 
which  ttie  request  is  filed  and  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.". 

(h)  Trade  Shows.— Section  5(e)  of  the  Act 
(50  U.SC.  App.  2404(e))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(6)  CJertaim  Exports  por  Trade  Shows.- 
Upon  application,  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
a  licenae  for  the  export  to  the  People's  Re- 
public jof  China  of  any  good  subject  to 
export  controls  under  this  section,  without 
regard  io  the  tectuiical  specifications  of  the 
good,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration  or 
exhibition  at  a  trade  show  if— 

"(A)  the  United  States  exporter  retains 
title  to  and  control  of  the  good  during  the 
entire  period  in  which  the  good  is  in  the 
People'*  Republic  of  China;  and 

"(B)  the  exporter  removes  the  good  from 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  no  later 
than  at)  the  conclusion  of  the  trade  show.". 

(i)  Foreign  Availability.— 

(1)  Foreign  availability  DETERMntA- 
TiONS.4Section  5(fX3)  of  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2i04(f)(3))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  tqe  second  sentence  the  following: 


"In  a  c^  in  which  an  allegation  is  received 
from  aa  export  license  applicant,  the  Secre- 
tary sqall,  within  30  days  after  receipt  of 
the  allegation,  publish  notice  of  such  re- 
ceipt \A  the  Federal  Register.  Within  120 
days  afier  receipt  of  the  allegation,  the  Sec- 
retary ihall  determine  whether  the  foreign 
availability  exists,  and  shall  so  notify  the 
applicant.  If  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  the  foreign  availability  exists,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  upon  making  such  determina- 
tion, simmit  the  determination  for  review  to 
other  departments  and  agencies  as  the  Sec- 
retary I  considers  appropriate.  The  Secre- 
tary's 4etermination  of  foreign  availability 
does  ndt  require  the  concurrence  or  approv- 
al of  afiy  official,  department,  or  agency  to 
which  Euch  a  determination  is  submitted. 
Withinj  60  days  following  such  submission, 
the  Sedretary  shall  respond  in  writing  to  the 
applicant  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, th*^ 

"(A)  the  foreign  availability  does  exist 
and— 

"(i)  t  le  requirement  of  a  validated  license 
has  beqn  removed, 

"(ii)  Ithe  President  has  determined  that 
export  controls  imder  this  section  must  be 
maintained  notwithstanding  the  foreign 
availability  and  the  applicable  steps  are 
being  taken  under  paragraph  (4),  or 

"(iii)  the  foreign  availability  determina- 
tion h4s  been  submitted  to  a  multilateral 
review  process  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment qf  the  Coordinating  Committee  for  a 
period  'of  not  more  than  120  days  after  the 
determlination  of  foreign  availability  is 
made;  ^r 

"(B)  I  the  foreign  availability  does  not 
exist.   I 

In  anyj  case  in  which  the  publication  is  not 
made  ^thin  the  time  period  specified  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  may  not 
thereafter  require  a  license  for  the  export 
of  the  goods  or  technology  with  respect  to 
which  the  foreign  availability  allegation  was 
made  and,  except  in  the  case  of  foreign 
availability  described  in  subparagraph 
(AXii)|or  (B),  in  no  case  may  a  license  for 
such  ekport  be  required  after  the  end  of  the 
g-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  the  allegation  is  received.". 


(2)  Availability  in  particular  coun- 
tries.—Section  5(fX4)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
2404(fX4))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following:  "In  any  case  in  which  an 
agreement  is  reached  with  a  country  pursu- 
ant to  negotiations  under  this  paragraph  to 
eliminate  or  prevent  foreign  availability  of 
goods  or  technology,  then  the  Secretary 
may  not,  after  such  agreement  is  reached, 
require  a  validated  license  for  the  export  of 
such  goods  or  technology  to  that  coimtry.". 

(3)  Foreign  availability  to  other  than 
controlled  countries.— Section  5(f)  of  the 
Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  paragraph  (7); 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  as  paragraplis  (6)  and  (7).  respectively; 
and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following: 

"(5XA)  The  Secretary  shall  review,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  availability  to  coun- 
tries, other  than  controlled  countries,  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States,  of  any 
g(X>ds  or  technology  the  export  of  which  re- 
quires a  validated  license  under  this  section. 
In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  finds 
that  any  such  goods  or  technology  from  for- 
eign sources  are  of  similar  quality  and  are 
available  to  a  country  other  than  a  con- 
trolled coimtry  without  effective  restric- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  designate  such 
goods  or  technology  as  eligible  for  export  to 
such  country  under  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  goods  or  technology 
designated  under  subparagraph  (A),  then  20 
working  days  after  the  date  of  formal  filing 
with  the  Secretary  of  an  individual  validat- 
ed license  application  for  the  export  of 
those  goods  or  technology  to  an  eligible 
country,  a  license  for  the  transaction  speci- 
fied in  the  application  shall  become  valid 
and  effective  and  the  goods  or  tectuiology 
are  authorized  for  exrwrt  pursuant  to  such 
license  unless  the  license  has  been  denied  by 
the  Secretary  on  account  of  an  inappropri- 
ate end  user.  The  Secretary  may  extend  the 
20-day  period  provided  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence for  an  additional  period  of  15  dasrs  if 
the  Secretary  requires  additional  time  to 
consider  the  application  and  so  notifies  the 
applicant. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  foreign 
availability  determination  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  on  the  Secretary's  own  initiative, 
upon  receipt  of  an  allegation  from  an 
export  license  applicant  that  such  availabil- 
ity exists,  or  upon  the  submission  of  a  certi- 
fication by  a  technical  advisory  committee 
of  appropriate  jurisdiction  that  such  avail- 
ability exists.  Upon  receipt  of  such  an  alle- 
gation or  certification,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  notice  of  such  allegation  or  certifi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
make  the  foreign  availability  determination 
within  30  days  after  such  receipt  and  put>- 
lish  the  determination  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. In  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  and  publish  such  determina- 
tion within  that  30-day  period,  the  goods  or 
tectmology  involved  shall  be  deemed  to  he 
designated  as  eligible  for  export  to  the 
country  or  countries  involved,  for  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (B). 

"(D)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  do  not  apply  with  respect  to  de- 
terminations of  foreign  availability  under 
this  paragraph.". 

(4)  Sharing  of  Information  on  Foreign 
Availability.— Section  5(f  X7)  of  the  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)(B)  of  this 
subsection)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Each  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,   including   any   intelligence 


agency,  and  all  contractors  with  any  such 
department  or  agency,  shall,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  and  consistent  with 
the  protection  of  intelligence  sources  and 
methods,  furnish  information  to  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Availability  concerning  foreign 
availability  of  goods  and  tecluiology  subject 
to  exi>ort  controls  under  this  Act.  EJach  such 
department  or  agency  shall  allow  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Availability  direct  access  to  any 
laboratory  or  other  facility  within  such  de- 
partment or  agency  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting such  information.". 

(5)  OOODS  OR  TECHNOUXjY  AFFECTED  BY  DE- 
TERMINATIONS.—SeCtion  5(f)  of  the  Act  (as 

amended  by  paragraph  (3)(B)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(8)  In  any  case  in  which  Secretary  may 
not,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  (3),  or  (4)  of 
this  subsection  or  paragraph  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  this  section,  require  a  validated 
license  for  the  export  of  goods  or  technolo- 
gy, then  the  Secretary  may  not  require  a 
validated  license  for  the  export  of  any  simi- 
lar goods  or  technology  whose  function, 
technological  approach,  performance 
thresholds,  and  other  attributes  that  form 
the  basis  for  export  controls  under  this  sec- 
tion do  not  exceed  the  technical  parameters 
of  the  goods  or  technology  from  which  the 
validated  license  requirement  is  removed 
under  the  applicable  paragraph.". 

(6)  Technical  advisory  committee  deter- 
minations.—Section  5(h)(6)  of  the  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2404(hX6))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "In  any 
case  in  which  an  agreement  is  reached  with 
a  country  pursuant  to  negotiations  under 
this  paragraph  to  eliminate  foreign  avail- 
abUity  of  goods  or  technology,  then  the  Sec- 
retary may  not,  after  such  agreement  is 
reached,  require  a  validated  license  for  the 
export  of  such  goods  or  technology  to  that 
country.". 

(7)  Technical  amendment.— Section 
14(aX8)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  2413(a)(8))  is 
amended  by  striking  "5(fX5)"  and  inserting 
"5(fX6)". 

(j)  Definition  op  Availability. — Section  5 
of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

'•(r)  Availability  Defined.— For  purposes 
of  subsections  (d),  (f),  and  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'available  in  fact  to  controlled 
countries'  includes  production  or  availabil- 
ity of  any  goods  or  technology  in  any  coun- 
try- 

"(I)  from  which  the  goods  or  technology 
is  not  restricted  for  export  to  any  controlled 
country;  or 

"(2)  in  which  such  export  restrictions  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  ineffec- 
tive. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the  mere  in- 
clusion of  goods  or  technology  on  a  list  of 
goods  or  technology  subject  to  bilateral  or 
multilateral  national  security  expwrt  con- 
trols shall  not.  in  and  of  itself,  constitute 
credible  evidence  that  a  country  provides  an 
effective  means  of  controlling  the  export  of 
such  goods  or  technology  to  controlled 
countries.". 

(k)  Additional  Authorization  of  Appro- 
priations.—Section  18(b)  of  the  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2417(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988"  and  inserting  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1987"; 

(B)  by  striking  "for  each  such  year"  each 
place  it  appears;  and 

(C)  by  stiildng  "and"  after  the  semicolon; 


(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragrv>h  (1)  the 
following: 

"(2)  $38,935,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988.  of 
which  $12,746,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
enforcement,  $5,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  foreign  availability  assessments 
under  subsections  (f)  and  (hX6)  of  section  5. 
and  $21,189,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  all 
other  activities  under  this  Act;  and". 

(1)  Negotiations  With  CoCom.— 

(1)  Negotiating  objectives.— Section  5(1) 
of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(1))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  "The  President"  and  in- 
serting "Recognizing  the  ineffectiveness  of 
unilateral  controls  and  the  importance  of 
uniform  enforcement  measures  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  multilateral  controls,  the  Presi- 
dent"; and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
""(10)  Agreement  to  enhance  cooperation 

among  members  of  the  Conmiittee  in  ob- 
taining the  SLgreement  of  governments  out- 
side the  Conmiittee  to  restrict  the  export  of 
goods  and  tectmology  on  the  International 
Control  List,  to  establish  an  ongoing  mecha- 
nism in  the  Committee  to  coordinate  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  export  control 
measures  related  to  such  agreements,  and  to 
remove  items  from  the  International  Con- 
trol List  if  such  items  continue  to  be  avail- 
able to  controlled  countries  or  if  the  control 
of  the  items  no  longer  serves  the  common 
strategic  objectives  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee. 

"(11)  Agreement  to  expand  the  categories 
and  levels  of  goods  and  technology  that  are 
eligible  for  export  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  participating  govern- 
ments.". 

(2)  Industry  representative  to  cocom.— 
(A)  Section  5(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"For  purposes  of  reviews  of  the  list  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1),  the  President  shall  in- 
clude as  advisors  to  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  Coordinating  Committee  rep- 
resentatives of  industry  who  are  knowledge- 
able with  respect  to  the  items  being  re- 
viewed.". 

(B)  Effective  date.— (i)  Subject  to  clause 
(ii),  the  amendment  made  by  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  take  effect  3  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(ii)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  take  effect  if  the  Presi- 
dent, before  the  end  of  the  3-month  period 
referred  to  in  clause  (i),  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  has  obtained 
the  agreement  of  all  the  governments  par- 
ticipating in  the  Coordinating  Committee  to 
exclude  industry  representatives  from  nego- 
tiations of  the  Coordinating  Committee. 

(m)  QooDS  Containing  Microprocessors 
OR  Certain  Other  Parts  oh  Components.- 
Section  5(m)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  2404(m)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  Goods  Containing  Certain  Parts 
AND  Components.— Export  controls  may  not 
be  imposed  under  this  section  on  a  good 
solely  on  the  basis  that  the  good  contains 
parts  or  components  subject  to  export  con- 
trols under  this  section  if  such  parts  or  com- 
ponents— 

"(1)  are  essential  to  the  functioning  of  the 
good,  and 

"(2)  are  customarily  included  in  sales  of 
the  good. 
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unlesB  the  good  itaelf .  if  exported,  would  by 
virtue  of  the  functltmal  characteristics  of 
the  good  as  a  whole  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  military  potential  of  a  con- 
trolled country  which  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.". 

(n)  Rcnxw  or  LtcsmES.— Section  KKg)  of 
the  Act  (SO  UJB.C.  App.  2409(g))  is  amend- 
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(1)  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  by  striking 
"country  to  which  exports  are  controlled  for 
national  security  purposes"  and  inserting 
"controlled  country"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2>— 
(A)  in  subparagraph  (A>— 

(i)  by  striking  "particular  country"  and  in- 
serting "controlled  country  Involved":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "any  other  country;"  and 
inserting  "any  other  controlled  country;  or"; 

(B>  by  striking  sutvaragraph  (B)  and  re- 
designating subparagraph  (C)  as  subpara- 
graph (B); 

<C)  by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
the  following: 

"At  the  same  time  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense submits  any  recommendation  to  the 
President  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
of  such  recommendation.";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "If 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not,  within 
the  time  period  specified  in  this  paragraph, 
make  a  recommendation  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  or  a  notification  to  the 
Secretary  of  a  recommendation  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  then  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  proposed  export 
without  such  reeonmiend&tion.";  and 

(3)  by  striJUng  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting 
the  following: 

"(4)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection, 
no  request  to  export  goods  or  technology 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  required  to  be 
referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.". 

SEC  m.  EXPORT  UCENSE  PEES. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2403) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(g)  PSBS.— No  fee  may  be  charged  in  con- 
nection with  the  submission  or  processing  of 
an  export  license  application.". 

SEC  334.  VIOLATIONS. 

Section  11(h)  of  the  Act  (50  VS.C.  App. 
2410(h))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "No";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "violation  or*  the 
following:  "this  Act  (or  any  regulation,  li- 
cense, or  order  issued  under  this  Act),  any 
regulation,  license,  or  order  issued  under 
the  International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act,":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  The  Secretary  may  exercise  the  au- 

th(»1ty  under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  person  related,  through  affiliation, 
ownership,  or  control,  to  any  person  convict- 
ed of  any  violation  of  law  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (1),  upon  a  showing  of  such  relation- 
ship with  the  convicted  party,  and  after 
notice  and  an  opportimity  for  a  hearing.". 

SEC  SI&.  ENFORCEMENT. 

Section  12(aK2KB)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2411(aK2KB))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following:  "The  Customs  Serv- 
ice may  not  seize  or  detain  for  more  than  10 
days  any  shipment  of  goods  or  technology 
which  the  Secretary  has  determined  is  eligi- 
ble for  export  under  a  general  license  under 
section  4(aK3).". 


SRd.     33S.     ISSUANCE     OP     TEMPORARY     DENIAL 
ORDERS. 

Section  13(dKl)  of  the  Act  (50  n.S.C.  App. 
24l2(dKl))  is  amended  in  the  second  sen- 
tence by  striking  "SO"  each  place  it  appears 
an4  Inserting  "180". 

SEC  337.  WESTERN  REGIONAL  OFFICE. 

(k)    ESTABUSHMEICT    AMD    FUMCTIONS.— SCC- 

Uo^  15  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2414)  is 
ended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 

[d)  Westexh  Regional  Office.— (1)  The 
|retary  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
Item  regional  office  which  shall  have  the 
lowing  authority  and  shall  perform  the 
lowing  functions: 

"(A)  To  issue  validated  licenses  under  sec- 
tion 4(a)(1)  for  the  export  of  goods  from  the 
United  States,  the  export  of  which— 

"(i)  is  controlled  under  this  Act  only  for 
national  security  purposes; 

"Kil)  is  not  subject  to  referral  to  any  other 
department  or  agency  pursuant  to  section 
lOCd);  and 

"[ill)  is  not  subject  to  any  multilateral 
reilew  process  to  which  section  10(h)  ap- 
pUs. 

";B)  To  render  written  advisory  opinions 
wil  h  respect  to  proposed  exports  of  goods  or 
tec  luiology  from  the  United  States  in  such 
cai  es  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"[O  To  provide  assistance  to  United 
Stj  tes  exporters  and  prospective  United 
Sti  tes  exporters  in  complying  with  this  Act 
ani  the  regulations  issued  under  this  Act, 
including  maintaining,  for  sale  or  distribu- 
tiot),  an  adequate  supply  of  all  standard  ap- 
pli^tion  forms,  supporting  documents,  and 
coiies  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
ret uy. 

"  [D)  To  promptly  forward  to  the  Depart- 
mc  nt  of  Commerce  any  application  for  a 
valdated  export  license  which  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  but  which  otherwise  appears  to 
be  complete  and  capable  of  processing.  In 
any  such  case,  the  western  regional  office 
shall  issue  an  application  niuaber  to  the  ap- 
pU^t. 

'1(2)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  by 
sedtion  18,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prfited  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
cavry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
suih  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  1988.". 

(b)  Annual  Report.— Section  14  of  the  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2413)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

'f(f)  Report  on  Western  Regional 
OifricE.— The  Secretary  shall  include  in 
each  annual  report  a  detailed  description 
anil  analysis  of  the  activities  of  the  western 
regional  office  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
ticti  15(d),  including— 

*|(1)  a  listing  of  the  number  of  applica- 
tivis  for  validated  export  licenses  filed  with 
the  western  regional  office  in  each  month 
and  the  disposition  of  those  licenses;  and 

't(2)  a  description  in  reasonable  detail  of 
activities  conducted  under  section 
15<d)(l)(C).". 

SKt.  338.  MONITORING  OF  WOOD  EXPORTS. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  for  a 
p^iod  of  2  years  beginning  on  the  date  of 
th^  enactment  of  this  Act,  monitor  exports 
of  processed  and  unprocessed  wood  to  all 
countries  of  the  Pacific  Rim.  The  Secretary 
shall  include  the  results  of  such  monitoring 
in  monthly  reports  setting  forth,  with  re- 
spect to  each  item  monitored,  actual  and  an- 
ticipated exports,  the  destination  by  coun- 
try, and  the  domestic  and  worldwide  price, 
supply,  and  demand.  The  Secretary  shall 
transmit  such  reports  to  the  Committee  on 
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Foreign]  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ai|d  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

SEC  33*.  EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  REFORM  COM- 
'       MISSION. 

(a)  EgTABLisRifENT.- The  President  shall, 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  appoint  an  Export 
Administration  Reform  Commission  (here- 
after \A  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Commfasion"). 

(b)  Duties  of  the  Commission.- The 
Commi^ion  shall— 

(1)  examine  the  adequacy  of  the  current 
export  administration  sjrstem  in  safeguard- 
ing United  States  national  security  while 
maintaitiing  United  States  international 
economic  competitiveness  and  Western 
technolbgical  preeminence; 

(2)  determine  the  best  means  of  minimiz- 
ing the  disruption  of  United  States  trading 
interest^  while  preventing  Western  technol- 
ogy frc^  enhancing  the  development  of 
Soviet  diilitary  capabilities: 

(3)  identify  those  goods  and  technologies 
which  are  likely  to  make  crucial  differences 
in  militAry  capabilities,  and  identify  which 
of  those  goods  and  technologies  the  Soviet 
Union  ^ready  possesses: 

(4)  establish  criteria  by  which  to  judge  the 
feasibility  of  export  controls  and  apply  such 
criteria  to  the  conunodity  control  list  in 
order  t0  eliminate  ineffective  controls: 

(5)  devise  appropriate  and  effective  alter- 
native means  of  controlling  exports: 

(6)  recommend  improvements  for  a  more 
efficient  domestic  and  international  export 
licensing  system: 

(7)  develop  proposals  to  improve  United 
States  and  multilateral  assessments  of  for- 
eign avBilability  of  goods  and  technology 
subject  to  export  controls; 

(8)  rejview  the  effectiveness  of  the  Con- 
gress ii)  overseeing  export  administration: 
and 

(9)  develop  a  feasible  strategy  for  regulat- 
ing the  transfer  of  technical  data. 

The  Ckiinmission  shall  hold  public  hearings 
in  ordej-  to  receive  comments  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  options  developed  under 
paragrabhs  (1)  through  (9). 

(c)  In^ofBERSRiP.— The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  24  members  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows  from  among  individuals 
in  private  life  who  by  virtue  of  their  experi- 
ence and  expertise  are  knowledgeable  in  rel- 
evant acientific,  business,  or  legal  matters 
and  wht>.  at  the  time  of  their  appointment, 
are  notj  elected  or  appointed  officers  or  em- 
ployeesi  in  the  executive,  legislative,  or  judi- 
cial branch  of  the  CSovemment: 

(1)  12  individuals  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent.    I 

(2)3  faidividuals  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives,  and  3  indi- 
viduals appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of 
the  HoQse  of  Representatives. 

(3)  3  Individuals  appointed  by  the  majori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate,  and  3  individuals 
appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
SenateJ 

(d)  iIeforts  and  Termination.— (1)  The 
Commi|sion  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Presidefit  and  the  Congress,  not  later  than  1 
year  alter  the  Commission  Is  appointed,  a 
report  Which  contains  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
missiori  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  such  legislative  or  regulatory  reforms  as 
it  considers  appropriate. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  upon 
the  submission  of  its  report  under  para- 
graph (1). 


(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

SEC.  340.  FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POUCY. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  use  of  unilateral  export  controls 
undermines  the  effectiveness  of  the  multi- 
lateral export  control  system  and  under- 
mines the  competitiveness  of  United  States 
industries. 

(2)  Unilateral  reexport  controls  impede 
progress  toward  a  cooperative  and  unified 
system  of  controls  among  the  allies  of  the 
United  States  and  decrease  United  States  in- 
dustrial competitiveness. 

(3)  An  adequate  national  security  export 
control  system  requires  constant  monitoring 
and  periodic  modification  as  conditions  war- 
rant to  maintain  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  promotion  of  national  economic 
vitality  and  the  protection  of  military  secu- 
rity. 

(4)  A  harmonized  multilateral  export  con- 
trol system  requires  the  cooperation  of 
countries  participating  in  the  Coordinating 
Committee  and  other  coimtries  in  order  to 
control  technology  flowing  to  countries  of 
the  Soviet  Bloc  while  simultaneously  reduc- 
ing Impediments  to  West- West  trade. 

(5)  The  ineffective  implementation  of  cur- 
rent foreign  availability  provisions  places 
United  States  industries  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage. 

(6)  Inherent  in  maintaining  national  secu- 
rity is  the  need  for  a  strong  industrial  base 
in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Declaration  of  Poucy.— It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States — 

(1)  in  maintaining  exp>ort  controls,  to  keep 
clearly  separate  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy  export  controls: 

(2)  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  rights 
of  allies  and  friendly  coiuitries,  and  to  rely 
on  their  cooperative  efforts  and  commit- 
ments whenever  possible: 

(3)  to  maintain  export  control  lists  that 
are  technically  sound,  narrowly  focused, 
and  coordinated  multilaterally;  and 

(4)  to  adequately  balance  the  need  to 
maintain  United  States  technological 
strength,  economic  vigor,  and  allied  unity. 

(c)  Amendments  to  the  Act.— Section  3  of 
the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2402)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  after 
"export  control  policy"  the  following:  ",  to 
minimize  delays  and  urmecessary  regulatory 
burdens  in  administering  export  controls,": 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  after 
"economy  of  the  United  States"  the  follow- 
ing: "(including  the  impact  on  the  competi- 
tiveness and  the  long-term  health  of  the  in- 
dustrial base  of  the  United  States)". 

Subtitle  C— Debt,  Development,  and  World 
Growth 
SEC  341.  INTERNATIONAL  NEGOTIATIONS. 

(a)  Multilateral  Negotiations.- The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  continue 
ongoing  negotiations  with  West  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom.  France,  and  Japan,  as 
well  as  to  initiate  negotiations  with  other 
countries  through  appropriate  multilateral 
organizations,  including  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, the  United  Nations,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  in  order  to— 

(1)  coordinate  macroeconomic  policies  of 
the  major  industrial  countries  so  as  to  pro- 
mote stable  exchange  rates  and  growth  pat- 
terns; 


(2)  achieve  expansionist  economic  policies 
and  agreements  which  have  the  specific 
purpose  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  market 
for  exports  from  the  United  States  and  de- 
veloping countries: 

(3)  promote  growth-oriented  economic 
policies  in  both  developed  and  developing 
countries: 

(4)  encourage  both  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries  to  base  growth  on  a  balance  of 
foreign  and  domestic  demand  and  to  dis- 
courage excessive  reliance  by  those  coun- 
tries on  exports  for  growth:  and 

(5)  advise  the  trading  partners  of  the 
United  States  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  retaliate  against  countries,  in  an 
equivalent  manner,  in  cases  involving  unfair 
trade  practices. 

(b)  International  Economic  or  Trade 
Discussions.— 

(1)  Declaration  op  the  united  states  ob- 
jective.—The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
a  key  objective  of  the  United  States  in  iU 
participation  in  economic  summits  and 
international  meetings  on  economics  or 
trade  is  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  any  such  summit  or  meeting  to 
adopt  growth-oriented  national  economic 
policies  and  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  the  market 
for  exports  from  the  United  States  and  de- 
veloping countries. 

(2)  Executive  actions.— The  President 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and 
State  shall  seek  to  place  discussions  with  re- 
spect to  the  objective  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  on  the  agenda  of  any  economic 
summit  or  intemationad  economic  meeting 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  and 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  any  success 
they  may  have  had  in  achieving  such  agree- 
ment at  any  such  meeting. 

SEC  342.  TRADE  LIBERALIZATION  IN  DEVELOPING 
CX)l'NTRIES. 

(a)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  increases  in  the  develop>- 
ment  of.  and  the  achievement  of  prosperity 
for,  developing  countries  and  the  recovery 
of  the  economic  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries can  only  be  assured  if  world  trade  is 
expanded  and  market  access  for  all  coun- 
tries is  increased. 

(b)  Declaration  of  Policy.— The  Con- 
gress declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  any  foreign  assistance 
provided  by  the  United  States  to  developing 
countries  shall  be  consistent  with  and  sut>- 
portive  of  long-term  trade  lit)eralization  in 
those  countries. 

SEC.  343.  OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  CORPO- 
RATION. 

(a)  Reaffirmation  op  Support  for 
OPIC— The  Congress  reaffirms  its  support 
for  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration as  a  United  States  Government 
agency  serving  important  development  as- 
sistance goals.  In  order  to  enhance  the  Cor- 
poration's ability  to  meet  these  goals,  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
should  increase  its  loan  guaranty  and  direct 
investment  programs. 

(b)  Increase  in  Guaranties  and  Direct 
Investments.— 

(1)  Loan  guaranties.— Section  235(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1901  (22 
U.S.C.  2195(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking 
$750,000,000"  and  inserting  "$1,000,000,000"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (6):  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following: 


"(5)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and 
(4),  the  Corporation  shall  issue  guaranties 
under  section  234(b)  having  an  aggregate 
contingent  liability  with  respect  to  principal 
of  not  less  than  $200,000,000  in  each  fiscal 
year,  to  the  extent  that  there  are  eligible 
projects  which  meet  the  Corporation's  crite- 
ria for  such  guaranties.". 

(2)  Direct  investment.— Section  235(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1901  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  the  comma  after  "Act  of 
1981"  and  inserting  a  period;  and 

(B)  by  strilcing  "and  the  Corporation  shall 
use"  and  all  that  follows  through  "funding" 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"The  Corporation  shall  make  loans  under 
section  234(c)  in  an  aggregate  amount  of  not 
less  than  $25,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year,  to 
the  extent  that  there  are  eligible  projects 
which  meet  the  Corporation's  criteria  for 
such  loans". 

(c)  Increase  in  Staff.— In  order  to  enable 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  235  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  in  a  manner 
which  is  consistent  with  title  IV  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I  of  that  Act,  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  1988.  the  Corporation's  adminis- 
trative budget  and  full-time  equivalent  em- 
ployee levels  shall  be  not  less  than  110  per- 
cent of  the  levels  at  which  the  Corporation 
operated  in  the  fiscal  year  1984. 

SEC  344.  TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Reaffirmation  of  Support  for  Trade 
AND  Development  Program.— The  Congress 
reaffirms  its  support  for  the  Trade  and  De- 
velopment FYogram,  and  believes  that  the 
Program's  ability  to  support  high  priority 
development  projects  in  developing  coun- 
tries would  be  enhanced  by  an  increase  in 
the  funds  authorized  for  the  Program  as 
well  as  by  a  clarification  of  the  Program's 
status  as  a  separate  component  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Cooperation  Agency. 

(b)  Authorization  and  Uses  op  Funds;  Es- 
tablishment AS  Separate  Agency.- 

(1)  Additional  uses  of  funds.— Section 
661(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2421(a))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"Funds  under  this  section  may  be  used  to 
provide  support  for  project  planning,  devel- 
opment, management,  and  procurement  for 
both  bilateral  and  multilateral  projects,  in- 
cluding training  activities  undertaken  in 
connection  with  a  project,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  use  of  United  States  ex- 
ports in  such  projects.". 

(2)  Establishment  as  a  separate  agency. — 
Section  661  of  that  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sul>- 
section  (c):  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following: 

"(bKl)  The  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
be  carried  out  by  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Program,  which  shall  be  a  separate 
component  agency  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Agency.  The  Trade 
and  Development  Program  shall  not  be  an 
agency  within  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  or  any  other  component 
agency  of  the  International  Development 
(Cooperation  Agency. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Trade  and  Development  Program  a  Direc- 
tor. Any  individual  appointed  as  the  Direc- 
tor on  or  after  January  1.  1989,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
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"(3)  The  Trade  and  Development  Prosnun 
should  serve  as  the  primary  Federal  agency 
to  provide  Information  to  persons  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  concerning  trade  development 
and  export  promotion  related  to  bilateral 
development  projects.  The  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Pro^vn  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Office  of  International  Major  Projects  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  providing 
information  to  persons  in  the  private  sector 
ooDCemlng  trade  development  and  export 
promotion  related  to  multilateral  develop- 
ment projects.  Other  Federal  departments 
and  acencies  shall  cooperate  with  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program  in  order  for  the 
Procram  to  more  effectively  provide  infor- 
mational services  in  accordance  with  this 
paragraph. 

"(4)  The  Director  of  the  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Program  shall,  not  later  than  E>e- 
eenaber  31  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Trade  and  Development 
Program  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.". 

(3)  FDHDniG  LBVKLS.— In  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  to  the  President  for  pur- 
poses of  section  661  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961— 

(A)  not  less  than  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  shall  be  made  available  for  such 
purposes  from  amounts  avtUlable  to  carry 
out  sections  103  through  106  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  such  fiscal  year; 
and 

(B)  not  less  than  $11,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989  shall  be  made  available  for  such 
purposes  from  amounts  available  to  carry 
out  sections  103  through  106  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  AuTHORrriEs  Unskk  ths  Trade  Devel- 
OPMXiiT  Ain>  ElTHANCEifKirr  Act  of  1983.— 

(1)  Tramsfkr  op  FxnfcnoNS  froii  aid  to 
TOP.— (A)  Section  644  of  the  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Enhancement  Act  of  1983  (12 
VJS.C.  635<])  is  amended— 

(i)  in  suljsection  (a)(2)  by  striking  "Agency 
for  International  Development"  and  insert- 
ing "Trade  and  Development  Program"; 

(U)  in  subsection  (a)(3)(A)— 

(I)  by  striking  "offered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development"  and  inserting 
"made  available  under  section  645(d)  of  this 
Act":  and 

(II)  by  striking  "Agency  for  International 
Development"  and  inserting  "Trade  and  De- 
velopment Program":  and 

(ill)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(I)  by  striking  "offered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development"  and  inserting 
"made  available  under  section  645(d)  of  this 
Act":  and 

(ID  by  striking  "subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
section  645"  and  inserting  "section  645(c)". 

(B)  Section  645  of  that  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
635r)  is  amended— 

(I)  in  the  section  heading  by  striking  "m 

THE     AGENCY     POR     tHTERMATIONAL     DEVELOP- 

MEHT"  and  inserting  "administered  by  the 

TRADE  AND  DEVELOFMEirr  PROGRAM"; 

(II)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(I)  by  striking  "Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
establish  within  the  Agency"  and  inserting 
"Director  of  the  Trade  and  Development 
Program  shall  carry  out": 

(II)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "offered 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment" and  Inserting  "made  available  under 
subsection  (d)"; 

(III)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "Agency 
for  International  Development"  and  insert- 
ing "Trade  and  Development  Program": 


(  V)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "offered 
by  the  A«ency  for  International  Develop- 
mc  nt"  and  Inserting  "made  available  under 
subsection  (d)":  and 

(V)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  strildng  "Agency 
for  International  Development"  and  insert- 
ing "Trade  and  Development  Program"; 

(tii)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(t)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development": 
and 

(tl)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "Adminis- 
tralor  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
veli>pment"  and  inserting  "Director  of  the 
Trtde  and  Development  Program";  and 

(iv)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"fd)  P\inds  available  to  carry  out  chapter 
4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
19^1,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of 
Sttite,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
Inlemational  Development,  and  the  Direc- 
tor! of  the  Trade  and  Development  Program, 
ma^r  be  used  to  carry  out  this  section  and 
section  644  (as  provided  in  that  section). 
Suf h  funds  may  be  used  to  finance  a  tied 
aidi  credit  activity  in  any  country  eligible  for 
tie4  aid  credits  under  this  Act.". 

())  Functions  op  national  advisory  coun- 
cili  on  internationai.  monetary  and  pinan- 
ciAl-  POLICIES.— Section  646  of  the  Trade  and 
Development  Enhancement  Act  of  1983  (12 
U.g.C.  635s)  is  amended— 

(^>  in  subsection  (aM2)  by  striking  "with- 
out the  unanimous  consent  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
naliional  Monetary  and  Financial  Policies" 
and  inserting  "unless  a  majority  of  the 
mernbers  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Polcies  approve  the  financing":  and 

(B>  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
grakn  shall  be  represented  at  any  meetings 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
naliional  Monetary  and  Financial  Policies 
for'  discussion  of  tied  aid  credit  matters,  and 
tha  representative  of  the  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Program  at  any  such  meeting  shall 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  any  decisions  of 
th<|  Advisory  Council  relating  to  tied  aid 
credit  matters.". 

(4)  Adiunistrative  Provisions.— 

(  ,)  Pay  op  director  op  top.— Section  5314 
of  itle  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
ad<  ing  at  the  end  the  following: 

"  director.  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gratn.". 

CI)  Transition  provisions.— (A)  The  Ad- 
mij  listrator  of  the  Agency  for  International 
De  relopment  shall  transfer  to  the  Director 
of  ;he  Trade  and  Development  Program  all 
rec  }rds,  contracts,  applications,  and  any 
otqer  documents  or  information  in  connec- 
ti<^  with  the  functions  transferred  by 
vir  ue  of  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
Uoi(cKl). 

(  3)  All  determinations,  regulations,  and 
coi  tracts— 

(  )  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  fillowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
mcnt,  or  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tioi,  in  the  performance  of  the  functions 
transferred  by  virtue  of  the  amendments 
ms  de  by  subsection  (c)(1),  and 

(  1)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
se<  bion  takes  effect, 

shi  ill  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
tei  ms  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance  with 
thi  I  law  by  the  President,  the  Director  of 
thi  I  Trade  and  Development  Program,  or 
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other  af  thorized  official,  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(CKi)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (c)<l)  shall  not  affect  any  proceedings, 
including  notices  of  proposed  rulemaking,  or 
any  apiAication  for  any  financial  assistance, 
which  is  pending  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  before  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  in  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions trfuisferred  by  virtue  of  the  tmiend- 
ments  made  by  subsection  (c)(1).  Such  pro- 
ceeding) and  applications,  to  the  extent 
that  th4y  relate  to  functions  so  transferred, 
shall  be  continued. 

(ii)  Oiklers  shall  be  issued  in  such  proceed- 
ings. apt>eals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and 
payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such 
orders,  as  if  this  section  had  not  been  en- 
acted. (Djrders  issued  in  any  such  proceedings 
shall  cotitinue  in  effect  until  modified,  ter- 
minate<^  superseded,  or  revoked  by  the  Di- 
rector (^  the  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram ori  other  authorized  official,  by  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law.       I 

(Hi)  Npthing  in  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
deemed !  to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or 
modificition  of  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  sanie  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  proceeding  could 
have  been  discontinued  or  modified  if  this 
section  had  not  been  enacted. 

(iv)  The  Director  of  the  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment (Program  is  authorized  to  issue  regu- 
lations Providing  for  the  orderly  transfer  of 
proceedings  continued  under  this  subpara- 
the  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 

fith  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
|y  virtue  of  the  amendments  made 
:tion  (c)(1)  and  exercised  on  or 
after  tht  effective  date  of  this  section,  refer- 
ence in  any  other  Federal  law  to  the  Agency 
for  Intamational  Development  or  any  offi- 
cer sha^  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program  or  other  official 
to  whicb  such  function  is  so  transferred. 

(3)  Effective  date.— This  section  and  the 
amendnients  made  by  this  section  take 
effect  on  October  1, 1987. 

SEC.  345.  countertrade. 

(a)  Finding.- The  Congress  finds  that  de- 
veloping countries  are  relying  increasingly 
on  countertrade  as  a  means  of  sustaining 
imports!  ^  ^^^^  ^  foreign  markets  in  the 
and  as  a  means  of  developing 
>rt  industries  and  exploiting  under- 
M   natural   resources  in  the  long- 


SSTABLISHMENT    OP    INTERAGENCY 

-The  President  shall  establish  an 
interagency  group  on  countertrade,  to  be 
composed  of  such  Government  departments 
and  ageficies  as  the  President  considers  ap- 
propria^.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  interagency  group. 
The  interagency  group  shall  review  United 
States  bolicy  on  countertrade  and  shall 
make  ijecommendations  to  the  President 
and  the!  Congress  on  the  use  of  countertrade 
as  a  mechanism  for  enhancing  bilateral 
United  States  foreign  economic  assistance 
progrartts  and  on  expanding  the  information 
available  on  countertrade,  including  infor- 
mation bn  export  opportunities. 

(c)  Li^T  OF  Countries  Relating  to  Coun- 
TERTRABfc.— The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  eaablish  and  maintain  a  list,  by  coun- 
try, of  the  laws,  ijolicies.  and  regulations  of 
each  country  relating  to  countertrade,  and 
of  any  particular  goods  or  services  that  have 
been  dasignated  by  such  country  for  coun- 
tertradt  transactions. 


SEC.  34C  LIMITATION  ON  PROCUREMENT  IN  FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS. 

Section  604(gKl)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2354(gKl))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a), 
none  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated or  made  available  for  obligation  or 
expenditure  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
available  for  the  procurement  of  goods  and 
services  from  any  advanced  developing  or 
industrialized  country  which  has  attained  a 
competitive  capability  in  international  mar- 
kets for  such  goods  or  services,  unless 
United  States  goods  and  services  are  not 
competitive  in  the  market  where  the  goods 
and  services  are  to  be  used.  The  restriction 
contained  in  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  the  use  of  funds  under  section  636(a)(3) 
of  this  Act.". 

Subtitle  D— Protection  of  United  States  Business 
Interests  Abroad 

SBC  361.  PROTECTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  INTEL- 
LECTUAL PROPERTY. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  and  the  rele- 
vant United  States  Ambassadors  should 
engage  in  immediate  discussions  with  the 
appropriate  countries  to  reduce  instances  of 
piracy  of  copyrights,  patents,  and  mask 
works  and  counterfeiting  of  trademarks,  to 
obtain  adherence  to  existing  international 
conventions  for  the  protection  of  copy- 
rights, patents,  and  trademarks,  to  work 
toward  the  development  of  an  international 
convention  for  mask  works,  to  gain  the  par- 
ticipation and  support  of  those  countries  in 
the  development  of  international  intellectu- 
al property  codes  in  future  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  and  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives descril>ed  in  this  paragraph  without 
creating  barriers  to  legitimate  trade: 

(2)  the  United  States  should  seek  to  incor- 
porate in  international  Intellectual  property 
codes  the  following  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms: 

(A)  civil  remedies  under  domestic  intellec- 
tual property  laws; 

(B)  civil  remedies  under  domestic  trade 
laws;  and 

(C)  other  appropriate  consultation  and 
dispute  settlement  procedures: 

(3)  the  United  States  should  seek  the  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  business 
community  in  intellectual  proijerty  negotia- 
tions: 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  State  should  urge 
international  technical  organizations,  such 
as  the  World  Intellectual  Property  Organi- 
zation, to  provide  expertise  and  cooperate 
fully  in  developing  effective  standards,  in 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  for  the  international  protection  of 
intellectual  prop>erty  rights; 

(5)  the  President  should  take  immediate 
and  forceful  action  against  those  countries 
which  are  not  prepared  to  commit  formally 
to  immediate  improvements  in  their  protec- 
tion of  United  States  intellectual  property: 
and 

(6)  development  assistance  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  especially  the  reimbursable 
development  program,  should,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Copyright  Office  and  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  include  tech- 
nical training  for  officials  responsible  for 
the  protection  of  patents,  copyrights,  trade- 
marks, and  mask  works  in  those  countries 
that  receive  such  development  assistance. 
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Subtitle  E — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
SEC.  3CI.  TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT. 

(a)  Termination  of  Office  of  Alien  Prop- 
erty.—(1)  The  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  subsections  (b) 
through  (e)  of  section  39  (50  U.S.C.  App.  39) 
and  inserting  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  cover 
into  the  Treasury,  to  the  credit  of  miscella- 
neous receipts,  all  sums  from  property 
vested  in  or  transferred  to  the  Attorney 
General  under  this  Act^ 

"(1)  which  the  Attorney  General  receives 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Export  Enhancement  Act  of  1987,  or 

"(2)  which  the  Attorney  General  received 
before  that  date  and  which,  as  of  that  date, 
the  Attorney  General  had  not  covered  into 
the  Treasury  for  deposit  in  the  War  Claims 
Fund,  other  than  any  such  sums  which  the 
Attorney  General  determines  in  his  or  her 
discretion  are  the  subject  matter  of  any  ju- 
dicial action  or  proceeding.". 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "(f)"  and  inserting  "(c)"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "through  (d)"  and  insert- 
ing "and  (b)". 

(b)  Removal  of  Reporting  Require- 
ment.—Section  6  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
6)  is  amended  in  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence by  striking  ":  Provided  further,"  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion and  inserting  a  period. 

SEC  3(2.  LIMITATION  ON  EXERCISE  OF  EMERGEN- 
CY ALTHORITIES. 

(a)  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.— Sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  5(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  subsection  does  not  include  the 
authority  to  regulate  or  prohibit,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  importation  from  any  coun- 
try, or  the  exportation  to  any  country, 
whether  commercial  or  otherwise,  of  publi- 
cations, films,  posters,  phonograph  records, 
photographs,  microfilms,  microfiche,  tapes, 
or  other  informational  materials,  which  are 
not  otherwise  controlled  for  export  under 
section  5  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  or  with  respect  to  which  no  acts  are 
prohibited  by  chapter  37  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.". 

(b)  International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act.— Section  203(b)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  E>:onomic  Powers  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1702(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "or"  after 
the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(3)  the  importation  from  any  country,  or 

the  exportation  to  any  country,  whether 
commercial  or  otherwise,  of  publications, 
films,  posters,  phonograph  records,  photo- 
graphs, microfilms,  microfiche,  tapes,  or 
other  informational  materials,  which  are 
not  otherwise  controlled  for  export  under 
section  5  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  or  with  respect  to  which  no  acts  are 
prohibited  by  chapter  37  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.". 

SEC  3t3.  relations  WITH  MEXICO. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Mexico  and  the  continued  stability  of 
its  governing  structure  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States: 

(2)  while  the  economic,  cultural,  and  his- 
torical ties  between  Mexico  and  the  United 


States  are  both  varied  and  strong,  foreign 
relations  between  the  governments  of  these 
countries  continue  to  be  carried  out  on  an 
ad  hoc  t>asis  and  in  a  crisis-to-crisis  context; 

(3)  legislative  and  administrative  policies 
often  have  unintended  adverse  or  contradic- 
tory results  in  the  two  countries; 

(4)  there  are  a  large  number  of  bilateral 
issues  now  confronting  the  two  countries 
which  transcend  normal  diplomatic  process- 
es: and 

(5)  in  order  to  improve  relations  with 
Mexico,  the  United  States  Govenunent 
must  take  actions,  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  cooperation,  which 
prioritize  its  foreign  and  economic  policies 
toward  Mexico. 

(b)  United  States-Mexico  Intkracoict 
Commission.— (IKA)  The  President  shall  es- 
tablish an  interagency  group  to  be  known  as 
the  "United  States-Mexico  Bilateral  Com- 
mission" (hereafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(B)  Membership  on  the  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative. 

(C)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  the  Secretary  of  State  (or  a  dele- 
gate of  the  Secretary). 

(DKi)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  (not  later  than  3  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  execute  a 
written  memorandum  of  understanding 
which  includes  the  goal  of  the  Commission. 
The  goal  of  the  Commission  shall  be— 

(1)  to  serve  as  a  formal  mechanism  by 
which  economic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  are  conducted  in 
a  comprehensive  manner  which  allows  input 
from  any  concerned  agency  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(ID  to  provide  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Mexico  per- 
taining to  economic  relations. 

(ii)  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing, each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
present  to  the  Commission  a  review  of  all 
United  States-Mexico  issues  which  affect 
that  memtier's  agency.  Elach  presentation 
shall  include  an  assessment  of,  as  well  as 
recommendations  for,  action  by  that 
member. 

(2)  Not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  every 
12  months  thereafter,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  activities  of  the  Commission.  Each  such 
report  shall  include  the  specific  projects, 
issues,  and  agency  actions  taken  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  the  Commission  which  occurred 
in  the  12-month  period  preceding  the  sub- 
mission of  the  report  as  well  as  proposed 
projects,  issues,  and  agency  actions. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  endeavor  to 
meet  semiaimually  with  representatives  of 
Mexico  in  order  to  carry  out  the  goal  of  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Bilateral  Summit  on  Economic  Rela- 
tions.—(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  consistent  with  the  goal  of  strengthen- 
ing political  and  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  a  bilat- 
eral summit  on  economic  relations,  as  they 
pertain  to  trade  and  commerce,  between 
these  two  countries  should  be  held.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  summit  should  include— 

(A)  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  Mexico 
as  a  contracting  party  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
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(B)  a  diacussion  of  the  pending  grmduation 
from  the  Oeneralized  System  of  Preferences 
of  thoae  Mexican  products  currently  cov- 
ered under  such  System: 

(C)  the  promotion  of  direct  investment  in 
Mexico  by  United  States  businesses; 

(D)  the  resolution  of  problems  related  to 
United  States  fishing  rights  within  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  Mexico: 

(E)  a  diacussion  of  the  possibility  of  even- 
tually establishing  a  free-trade  zone  along 
both  sides  of  the  United  States-Mexico 
border, 

(P)  promotion  of  the  development  of  in- 
dustry along  the  United  States-Mexico 
border  regions  in  order  to  encourage  in- 
creased employment  opportunities: 

(G)  a  diacussion  of  the  policies  related  to 
the  development  of  the  petroleum  industry 
and  alternative  energy  sources  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico: 

(H)  a  discussion  of  the  issues  related  to 
pollution  arising  from  sources  within  the 
United  States  or  Mexico  which  affects  the 
other  country,  including  water  pollution,  air 
pollution,  soil  pollution,  and  sewage  treat- 
ment; 

(Da  diacussion  on  the  development  and 
co<»xlination  of  border  crossings  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico: 

(J)  a  review  and  evaluation  of  all  joint  re- 
search and  development  projects  currently 
being  conducted  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  at  both  private  and  public 
levels,  including  projects  in  the  areas  of 
business,  health,  technology,  and  public 
policy; 

(K)  a  discussion  of  mutual  problems  and 
concerns  that  confront  both  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  national  policy  regarding  im- 
migration; 

(L)  a  discussion  of  mutual  problems  and 
concerns  that  confront  both  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  on  the  issues  of  external 
debt  and  foreign  investment; 

(M)  the  resolution  of  problems  related  to 
the  tnicidng  and  transportation  of  products 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  in- 
cluding a  discussion  of  the  construction  of 
international  bridges  as  a  means  to  help  al- 
leviate these  trucking  and  transportation 
problems;  and 

(N)  the  resolution  of  problems  related  to 
the  trucking  and  transportation  of  products 
between  the  United  States  and  Central 
American  countries  through  Mexican  terri- 
tory. Including  a  discussion  to  encourage  the 
Government  of  Mexico  to  accede  to  existing 
international  custom  conventions  on  inter- 
national in-transit  shipments. 

Discussions  under  subparagraph  (N)  may  be 
conducted  in  concert  with  the  nations  of  the 
region  where  the  transiting  shipments  de- 
scribed in  that  subparagraph  originate,  in- 
cluding discussions  with  respect  to  the  insti- 
tution of  appropriate  and  cooperative  steps 
to  make  sealed-truck,  no-inspection  transit 
administratively  acceptable  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  and  other  transited  coun- 
tries. 

(2)  The  President  is  urged  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  order  to  achieve  the 
objectives  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

SEC  3M.  BUDGET  ACT. 

Any  new  spending  authority  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  401  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974)  which  is  provided  under 
this  title  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  the  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 
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TITUE  IV— INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  AND 

TRADE  POLICY 

Surititlc  A— CompetiUve  Exciiangc  Rate  Act  of 

1987 
SBC  |OI.SH(>irr  TITLE. 

Tl4s  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Com- 
petitive Exchange  Rate  Act  of  1987". 

SBC  M2.  I'lNOINiiS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  PiKDiHGs,— The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that- 

(1)  the  continuing  United  States  merchan- 
dise trade  deficit.  which  reached 
$170  000.000.000  in  1986.  Jeopardizes  the 
comi  letitive  position  of  many  United  States 
indu  itries: 

(2)  the  agriculture  and  basic  manufactur- 
ing lectors  of  the  economy  and  even  the 
tiesttfimis  in  the  high  technology  industry 
and  Service  sector  are  losing  markets  to  for- 
eign competitors  which,  once  lost,  are  not 
easily  regained; 

(3)  an  Important  factor  contributing  to 
our  Ourrent  trade  crisis  has  been  the  United 
States  dollar,  the  rise  in  which  over  earlier 
years  contributed  substantially  to  our  cur- 
rent trade  deficit; 

(4)  the  United  States  has  gone  from  being 
a  net  creditor  nation  to  being  a  net  debtor 
nation  and  is  rapidly  continuing  to  go  fur- 
ther Into  debt; 

(5)  a  sudden  and  severe  drop  in  the  dollar 
woultl  reignite  inflation  and  increase  inter- 
est r^tes; 

(6)1  fundamental  misalignments  and  errat- 
ic fluctuations  in  exchange  rates  frustrate 
business  and  government  planning; 

(7)i  a  relatively  stable  exchange  rate  for 
the  dollar  at  competitive  levels  is  desirable 
and  should  be  encouraged; 

(8>iCoordinated  intervention  which  is  rein- 
forced by  changes  in  domestic  economic 
policy  can,  under  appropriate  circum- 
staiMies,  shift  exchange  rates  in  desirable  di- 
rectiiins; 

(9)|the  policies  of  major  trade  competitors 
that!  tie  their  currencies  to  the  United 
States  dollar  continue  to  create  serious  com- 
petitive problems  for  United  States  Indus- 
trie   ■ 

the  actual  exchange  rate  of  the  dollar 
•t  be  brought  into  alignment  with  its 
titive  exchange  rate  unless— 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  is  reduced; 
some  modification  is  made  in  the  ex- 
international  exchange  rate  system; 
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the   macroeconomic   policies  of   the 
industrialized  nations  are  well  coordi- 

under  appropriate  circumstances,  it 
be  useful  to  supplement  the  efforts 
described  in  paragraph  (10)  with  appropri- 
ate strategic  intervention  by  the  United 
States  in  foreign  exchange  markets  as  part 
of  4  coordinated  international  strategic 
intervention  effort  involving  the  other 
major  industrialized  countries; 

( 12)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Boand  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  should,  when  appropriate— 

(A)  cooperate  with  the  other  major  indus- 
trial^ed  countries  in  the  international  cur- 
rency markets:  and 

(B)  use  appropriate  strategic  intervention 
to  the  extent  required  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain j  the  exchange  rate  of  the  dollar  at  a 
level  that  reflects  international  competitive 
relationships; 

(13)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
major  responsibility  within  the  executive 
branch  for— 

(A}  formulating  domestic  economic  policy; 

(B)    representing   the   United   States   in 

international  economic  negotiations  regard- 


ing exchi  nge  rates  and  coordination  of  do- 
mestic ec  tnomic  policies:  and 

(C)  intervening  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  in  currency  markets;  and 

(14)  developments  such  as  the  September 

22,    1985.i  meeting   of   the    United    SUtes. 

est   Germany,    Prance,    and   the 

gdom  (commonly  known  as  the 

Five)   and   the   February    1987. 

f  the  major  industrialized  coun- 

romising  examples  of  the  viability 


Japan, 
United 
Group  oi 
meeting 
tries  are 

of  international  negotiations  and  coordina- 
tion in  regard  to  exchange  rate  issues  and 
should  be|  encouraged. 

(b)  PuBfosEs.— The  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title are-^ 

(1)  to  eficourage  the  President  to  seek  to 
confer  and  negotiate  with  other  countries  to 
recommend  proposals  to  modify  the  ex- 
change rote  system  so  as  to  obtain— 

(A)  better  coordination  of  macroeconomic 
policies;  and 

(B)  greater  stability  in  trade  and  current 
account  oalances  and  in  the  exchange  rates 
of  the  dolar  and  other  currencies; 

(2)  to  encourage  internationally  coordinat- 
ed strategic  intervention  in  currency  mar- 
kets, whon  appropriate,  in  order  to  adjust 
the  exchange  rates  of  the  dollar  and  other 
currencief  so  as  to  ensure  that  American  in- 
dustry is  competitive  in  world  markets;  and 

(3)  to  increase  the  accountability  of  the 
President!  ^^^  ^^^  impact  of  exchange  rates 
on  trade  oompetitiveness. 


SEC. 


403.  INTERNATIONAL  NEGOTIATIONS  ON  EX- 
I  CHANGE  RATE  REFORM. 

(a)  PoiicY.— A  priority  of  the  United 
States  in!  international  economic  negotia- 
tions shat  be  the  achievement  of  a  competi- 
tive exchange  rate  for  the  dollar. 

(b)  iNTgRNATIONAI.  NEGOTIATIONS  ON  EX- 
CHANGE RkTES.— The  President  shall  seek  to 
confer  and  negotiate  with  other  countries 
on  the  I  exchange  rate  system,  either 
through  a  newly  created  mechanism  or  an 
existing  mechanism  such  as  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  or  the  Organization  for 
Elconomic  Cooperation  and  Development— 

(1)  to  review  the  functioning  of  the  exist- 
ing international  exchange  rate  system: 

(2)  to  develop  a  program  for  modification 
of  that  system  to  provide  for  long-term  ex- 
change rate  stability  and  an  agenda  for  im- 
plementing such  program:  and 

(3)  to  recommend  proposals  to  achieve— 

(A)  better  coordination  of  macroeconomic 
policies  of  the  major  industrialized  nations; 
and 

(B)  greater  stability  in  trade  and  current 
account  taklances  and  in  the  exchange  rates 
of  the  dolar  and  other  currencies. 

(c)  BiLkTERAL  Negotiations.— When  the 
actual  exchange  rate  of  a  major  trade  com- 
petitor \s  depressed  below  its  competitive 
exchange  Irate  through  any  formal  or  infor- 
mal tie  oi  its  currency  to  the  United  States 
dollar,  the  President  shall  take  action  to  ini- 
tiate bilaieral  negotiations  on  an  expedited 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  such 
competiUn-  regularly  and  promptly  adjusts 
the  rate  of  exchange  between  its  currency 
and  the  tJnited  States  dollar  to  accurately 
reflect  ii^temational  competitive  relation- 
ships. 

SEC  404.  CllRRENCY  INTERVENTION. 

(a)  PUR  BIASES  AND  SALES  OP  FOREIGN  CUR- 
RENCY.—Tfhe  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Chaiihnan  of  the  Board,  shall,  as  appro- 
priate, pi  rchase  and  seU  foreign  currencies 
at  such  t  mes  as  any  such  purchase  or  sale 
would  b>  most  effective  and  in  such 
amounts  ks  will  not  expose  the  Treasury  to 
unacceptable  losses- 


(1)  to  offset  speculative  movements  of  the 
actual  exchange  rate  of  the  dollar  away 
from  its  competitive  exchange  rate;  or 

(2)  to  assist  the  gradual  movement  of  the 
actual  exchange  rate  of  the  dollar  toward 
its  competitive  exchange  rate. 

(b)  International  Coordination.— Pur- 
chases and  sales  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  coordinated  with  other  countries  to  the 
extent  possible. 

SEC.  405.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Reports  Required.— In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Senate,  within  30  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle  and  on  April  20  and 
September  20  of  each  year  thereafter,  inde- 
pendent written  reports. 

(b)  Contents  of  Report.— Each  report 
submitted  under  subsection  (a)  shall  con- 
tain— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  exchange  rate  market 
developments  and  the  relationship  l)etween 
the  United  States  dollar  and  the  currencies 
of  our  major  trade  competitors; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  conditions  respon- 
sible for  the  existing  conditions  in  the  ex- 
change rate  market; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the  ex- 
change rate  of  the  United  States  dollar  on— 

(A)  the  ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
maintain  a  sustainable  balance  in  its  current 
account  and  merchandise  trade  account: 

(B)  production,  employment,  and  the 
international  comjjetitive  performance  of 
United  States  manufacturing,  agricultural, 
and  mining  industries;  and 

(C)  potential  increases  in  inflation  and  in- 
terest rates  as  a  result  of  a  severe  decline  in 
the  doUar; 

(4)  recommendations  for  changing  United 
States  economic  policy  in  order  to  attain  an 
appropriate  and  sustainable  balance  in  the 
current  account,  together  with  an  assess- 
ment of  the  costs  and  benefits  which  would 
accompany  any  such  change; 

(5)  any  reconunendation  for  changes  in 
United  States  policies  which  was  made  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  most  recent  consultation  re- 
quested by  such  Fund  under  article  IV  of 
the  Fund's  Articles  of  Agreement,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  how  the  Secretary 
has  implemented  or  plsins  to  Implement  any 
such  recommendations  or  why  It  is  economi- 
cally sound  to  ignore  any  such  recommenda- 
tion; 

(6)  a  report  on  any  progress  made  by  the 
Secretary  and  any  other  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  (in  the  United  SUtes 
or  abroad)  in  any  effort  undertaken  to— 

(A)  adjust  the  actual  exchange  rate  of  the 
dollar  toward  a  value  more  consistent  with  a 
susUinable  balance  in  the  United  SUtes 
current  account,  including  the  effect  of  any 
intervention  in  foreign  exchange  markets 
on  such  actual  exchange  rate; 

(B)  achieve  modifications  of  the  interna- 
tional exchange  rate  system  to  reduce  insU- 
bility  and  disequilibrium  in  exchange  rates; 
and 

(C)  negotiate  with  major  trade  competi- 
tors under  section  403(c): 

(7)  a  sUtement  of  the  objectives  and  plans 
of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  pursuit  of  domestic  economic  poli- 
cies which  are  consistent  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  appropriate  and  sustainable  cur- 
rent account  balance: 


(B)  the  policy  on  intervention  in  foreign 
exchange  markets; 

(C)  any  negotiations  with  other  countries 
on  any  reform  in  the  international  ex- 
change rate  system:  and 

(D)  any  negotiations  with   major  trade 
competitors  under  section  403(c), 
including  any   obstacles  that  would  delay 
any  progress  with  regard  to  any  such  objec- 
tive or  plan; 

(8)  an  assessment  of  the  overall  effective- 
ness of  currency  intervention  undertaken  to 
adjust  the  actual  exchange  rate  of  the 
dollar,  and 

(9)  a  detailed  sUtement  of  the  reasons  for 
any  lack  of  progress  regarding  international 
negotiations  on  modifications  of  the  ex- 
change rate  system. 

(C)  COUNTRY-BY-COUNTRY  ANALYSIS  TO  BE 

Included  in  Report.— Each  report  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  also  contain  an  analysis 
of- 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  actual  ex- 
change rate  of  the  currency  of  each  major 
trade  competitor  of  the  United  SUtes  dif- 
fers from  a  value  consistent  with  underlying 
international  competitive  relationships;  and 

(2)  any  trend  or  policy  which  affects  any 
such  exchange  rate  or  the  international  cap- 
ital flows  between  or  among  any  such  coun- 
tries and  the  United  SUtes. 

(d)  Federal  Reserve  Report.- The  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
may,  as  it  deems  appropriate,  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  independent  re- 
ports on  any  of  the  issues  described  in  sul>- 
section  (b)  or  (c). 

(e)  Consultation  Wtth  Congress.— The 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  on  the  report  after  the 
report  has  been  received  by  the  resp)ective 
committees.  After  receiving  such  report  and 
consulting  with  the  Secretary,  each  such 
Committee  shall  submit  to  its  respective 
body  a  report  containing  its  views  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  Secre- 
tary's Intended  policies. 

SEC  40«.  report  ON  CAPfTAL  FLOWS. 

The  Secretary,  after  consulUtion  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  annual  sUtisti- 
cal  reports  on  international  capital  flows 
and  the  impact  of  such  flows  on  exchange 
rates  and  trade  flows. 

SEC  407.  CONGRESSIONAL  RECCKSNTTION  OF  THE 
recommendations  of  the  INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY  FUND. 

Upon  completion  of  any  consulUtion  with 
the  United  States  requested  by  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  under  article  IV  of 
the  Fund's  Articles  of  Agreement,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  to  the  Congress— 

(1)  all  official  United  SUtes  documents 
submitted  to  the  Fund  in  the  course  of  that 
consulUtion;  and 

(2)  all  official  Fund  documents  arising 
from  that  consulUtion. 

sec.  408.  DEFINrriONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

(1)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(2)  Board.— The  term  "Board"  means  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 


(3)  CoMPETrnvx  exchange  rate.— The 
term  "competitive  exchange  rate"  means 
the  set  of  exchange  rates  that  would  be  con- 
sistent with  an  appropriate  and  sustainable 
balance  in  the  current  account,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  based  on  an  appro- 
priate methodology  that  takes  into  account 
the  appropriate  factors  which  provide  the 
most  opportune  prospect  for  economic 
growth. 

(4)  Major  trade  (x>MPEnTOR.— The  term 
"major  trade  competitor"  means  Japan. 
West  Germany.  Canada.  Italy.  France,  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  Taiwan.  Singapore,  and 
any  other  country  with  which  the  United 
SUtes  has  substantial  bilateral  trade  com- 
petition or  bilateral  capital  flows. 

SubUtIc  B— Third  World  Dckt  Managcnent  Act 

CHAPTER  1— SHORT  TITLE:  FINDINGS: 
PURPOSES;  AND  DEFINITIONS 

SEC  411.  SHORTTrrLE. 

This  subtitle  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Third 
World  Debt  Management  Act". 

SEC  4IX.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  international  debt  crisis  threatens 
the  safety  and  soundness  of  the  internation- 
al financial  system,  the  international  trad- 
ing system,  and  the  economic  development 
of  the  debtor  countries. 

(2)  Over  the  past  5  years,  the  debt  service 
requirements  and  the  virtual  cessation  of 
new  voluntary  commercial  bank  lending  to 
heavily  indebted  developing  countries  have 
resulted  in  massive  net  transfers  of  capital 
from  such  countries  to  creditor  t>anks. 

(3)  While  heavily  indebted  developing 
countries  have  enacted  austerity  programs, 
substantially  reducing  their  consimiption. 
these  programs  have  contributed  to  nega- 
tive economic  growth,  declining  standards  of 
living,  and  increased  political  insUbility  in 
many  emerging  democracies. 

(4)  The  austerity  programs  enacted  by  the 
debtor  countries  have  adversely  affected  the 
trading  position  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(5)  The  austerity  policies  enacted  by  the 
debtor  countries  have  resulted  in  commodi- 
ty gluts  and  price  deflation  within  the  inter- 
national trading  system,  thus  increasing  in- 
stability within  the  international  financial 
system. 

(6)  In  order  for  the  United  SUtes  trade 
deficit  to  decline,  substantial  growth  must 
occur  on  an  international  scale,  particularly 
in  the  developing  countries. 

(7)  Current  policies  and  existing  mecha- 
nisms for  resolving  the  debt  crisis  have 
failed  to  produce  adequate  new  capital  flows 
in  part  because  of  the  constraints  imposed 
by  the  old  debt. 

(8)  A  resolution  of  the  current  interna- 
tional debt  problem  will  require— 

(A)  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  private  cap- 
ital in  both  debt  and  equity  form,  to  the  de- 
veloping countries;  and 

(B)  an  increase  in  the  role  played  by  the 
public  sector  and  the  commercial  financial 
institutions  in  providing  assistance  to  the 
developing  countries  and  in  managing  the 
international  debt  situation. 

(9)  The  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  regional  multilater- 
al development  banks  are  appropriate  insti- 
tutions to  help  coordicate  the  international 
efforts  to  resolve  the  current  developing 
country  debt  situation,  but  to  succeed,  the 
multilateral  financial  institutions  will— 

(A)  require  additional  resources; 

(B)  need  to  develop  more  innovative  lend- 
ing practices:  and 
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(C)  need  to  continue  to  have  the  political 
support  of  the  United  States. 
aac  4IX  PtmposEs. 

The  purpooes  of  this  subtitle  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Alleviate  the  current  international 
debt  crisis  in  order  to  malce  the  debt  situa- 
tion of  developing  countries  more  managea- 
ble and  permit  the  resumption  of  sustained 
growth  in  those  countries. 

<3)  Expand  the  world  trading  system  and 
ralae  the  level  of  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  the  developing  countries  in  order 
to  reduce  the  United  States  trade  deficit 
and  foster  economic  expansion  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  standard  of  living  throughout 
the  world. 

(3)  Increase  the  sUbility  of  the  world  fi- 
nancial system  and  ensure  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  United  States  depository  insti- 
tutions. 

(4)  Provide  a  clear  statement  of  support 
for  a  United  States  debt  initiative  for  the 
heavily  indebted  developing  countries,  in- 
cluding an  expanded  role  for  the  World 
Bank,  other  multilateral  development 
banks,  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  in  resolving  the  current  debt  crisis  and 
achieving  sustained  growth  and  develop- 
ment for  the  developing  nations. 

(5)  Provide  explicit  directions  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
about  the  initiatives  which  should  t>e  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  to  resolve  the 
international  debt  crisis  and  achieve  the 
twin  goals  of  enhancing  the  stability  of  the 
world  financial  system  and  expanding  world 
trade  and  development. 

S8C  4H.  DETINrnONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  subtitle- 
CD     MULTILATBIAI.     OrVELOPMKNT     BANK.— 

The  term  "multilateral  development  bank" 
means  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank,  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

(2)  WoKLD  BAHK.— The  term  "World  Bank" 
means  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development. 

(3)  Stidctubal  ADJUsntEMT  LENDING.— The 
term  "structural  adjustment  lending" 
means  lending  for  broad  macroeconomic  sta- 
bility and  in  support  of  structural  economic 
reforms,  includiiig  lending  for  trade  liberal- 
ization, mobilization  of  domestic  and  foreign 
capital,  and  institutional  reform  to  expand 
the  private  sector. 

(4)  Trade  liberalization.— The  term 
"trade  liberalization"  means  the  reduction 
of  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  to  imports 
and  the  reduction  of  barriers  to  foreign 
direct  and  portfolio  investment. 

CHAPTER  2— INTERNATIONAL  DEBT 
MANAGEMENT  AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
SBC   421.   UMITED   PURPOSE   SPECIAL   DRAWmC 
RIGHTS  POR  THE  POOREST  HEAVILY 
INDEBTED  COUNTRIES. 

(a)  Study  Requikkd.- 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  consultation  with  the  directors 
and  staff  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  such  other  interested  parties  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate, shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibili- 
ty and  the  efficacy  of  reducing  the  interna- 
tional debt  of  the  poorest  of  the  heavily  in- 
debted countries  through  a  one-time  alloca- 
tion by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  of 
limited  puriKwe  Special  Drawing  Rights  to 
such  countries  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
which  provides  that— 

(A>  the  allocation  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  quota  established  for  any  such  coun- 


try under  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the    term  by 


(B)  limited  purpose  Special  Drawing 
Rights  be  used  only  to  repay  official  debt  of 
anykuch  country: 

(Q)  the  allocation  of  limited  purpose  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Rights  to  any  such  country  not 
be  treated  as  an  allocation  on  which  such 
couAtry  must  pay  interest  to  the  Fund:  and 

(□)  the  use  of  limited  purpose  Special 
Drairing  Rights  by  any  such  country  to 
repay  official  debt  shall  be  treated  as  an  al- 
location of  regular  Special  Drawing  Rights 
to  the  creditor. 

(2)  Additional  pactors  to  be  studied.— 
The  study  required  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include  the  following: 

(A)  To  the  extent  the  creation  and  alloca- 
tion of  the  limited  purpose  Special  Drawing 
Rights  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  would  re- 
quirt  an  amendment  of  the  Articles  of 
Agr^ment  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fun  1,  an  assessment  of  the  period  of  time 
Witt!  in  which  such  amendment  could  be 
rati^ed  by  the  member  nations,  based  on 
discissions  with  the  major  members  of  the 
Fun^. 

(BJ>  An  assessment  of  other  means  for 
achieving  the  objectives  of  principal  and  in- 
terest reduction  on  official  debt  of  the  poor- 
est ieavily  Indebted  countries  through  the 
use  pt  Special  Drawing  Rights. 

(C>  A  comparative  evaluation  of  proposals 
of  other  members  of  the  International  Mon- 
Pimd,  the  directors  and  staff  of  the 
and  other  interested  parties. 
An  analysis  of  the  effect  the  imple- 
tion  of  the  provisions  in  paragraph 
ould  have  on  bilateral  and  multilateral 
rs,  the  international  monetary  system, 
and  fcuch  other  provisions  of  this  Act  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

(E|  A  comparative  analysis  of  the  avail- 
able' alternatives  identified  under  subpara- 
gracti  (B)  or  (C). 

(b)  Report  Required.— Before  the  end  of 
the  $-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Consnittee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  containing  the 
findfags  and  conclusions  of  the  Secretary 
puraiant  to  the  study  required  under  sub- 
sectfcn  (a),  together  with— 

(1](  the  reconunendation  of  the  Secretary 
as  t^  which,  of  all  the  alternatives  for  pro- 
vidiitg  relief  for  the  poorest  of  the  heavily 
indebted  countries  which  were  assessed  in 
connection  with  such  study,  represents  the 
best  available  option:  and 

(21  recommendations  for  such  legislation 
and  administrative  action  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  in  iplement  such  option. 

SEC  122.  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  REGULA- 
TION OF  DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

(aj  Regulatory  Objectives.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  regulations  pre- 
scrii^  by  Federal  banking  regulatory  agen- 
cies jwhich  affect  the  international  assets  of 
Unilied  States  commercial  banks  should 
the  widest  possible  latitude  to  the 
for  negotiating  principal  and  interest 
rediictions  with  respect  to  obligations  of 
heavily  indebted  sovereign  borrowers. 

(b)  Flexibility  in  Debt  Restructuring.— 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that,  in  ap- 
plying generally  accepted  accounting  stand- 
ards, Federal  agencies  which  regulate  and 
oversee  the  operations  of  detxisitory  institu- 
tion! <  within  the  meaning  given  to  such 
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clauses  (i)  through  (vi)  of  section 


19(b)(l)<  Ky  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act) 
apply  to  such  institutions  maximum  flexi- 
bility in  Idetermining  the  asset  value  of  re- 
structur0d  loans  to  heavily  indebted  sover- 
eign bontowers  and  in  accounting  for  the  ef- 
fects of  siich  restructuring  prospectively. 

(c)  Recapitalization.— It  is  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  that  Federal  agencies  which 
regulate  and  oversee  the  operations  of  de- 
pository :  institutions  (within  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  clauses  (1)  through 
(vi)  of  section  19(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act)  should  require  depository  institu- 
tions wit|i  substantial  amounts  of  loans  to 
heavily  indebted  sovereign  borrowers  to 
seek,  as  Appropriate,  expanded  recapitaliza- 
tion through  equity  financing  to  ensure 
that  pnident  institutional  capital-to-total 
asset  ratios  are  established  and  maintained. 

(d)  Reserves  for  Loan  Losses.— It  is  the 
intent  of  jhe  Congress  that  Federal  agencies 
which  reeulate  and  oversee  the  operations 
of  depository  institutions  (within  the  mean- 
ing give^  to  such  term  by  clauses  (i) 
through  i(vi)  of  section  19(b)(1)(A)  of  the 
Federal  |leserve  Act)  should  seek  to  ensure 
that  appropriate  levels  of  reserves  be  estab- 
lished by  depository  institutions  engaged  in 
substantial  lending  to  heavily  indebted  sov- 
ereign borrowers  in  accordance  with  both 
the  credit  and  country  risks  associated  with 
such  lencting. 

(e)  REctnj^TORY  Study.— 

(1)  Stuoy  required.— The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Fedefai  Reserve  System,  and  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  each 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  extent  of 
any  regulatory  obstacle  to  negotiated  reduc- 
tions in  the  debt  service  obligations  associat- 
ed with  sovereign  debt. 

(2)  SPBCinc  FAcrroRS  to  be  studied.— The 
study  required  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  in- 
clude the  following: 

(A)  An  analysis  of  regulatory  obstacles  to 
negotiated  interest  reduction. 

(B)  An  analysis  of  regulatory  obstacles  to 
the  sale  <if  loans  at  discount. 

(C)  An  knalysis  of  regulatory  and  account- 
ing obstacles  to  the  amortization  of  loan 
losses.      I 

(D)  An  (analysis  of  the  statutory  and  regu- 
latory chknges  which  would  be  required  to 
allow  batiks  to  sell  some  sovereign  debt  at  a 
discount  Without  decreasing  the  asset  value 
of  other  |oans  to  the  same  borrower,  to  the 
extent  thkt— 

(i)  the  toorrower  receives  the  full  benefit 
of  any  di^ount  recognized  on  such  sale:  and 

(ii)  thel  quality  of  any  other  outstanding 
loan  of  auch  borrower  is  enhanced  by  the 
sale. 

<E)  An  analysis  of— 

(i)  the  inaimer  in  which  and  the  extent  to 
which  otfcer  meml)er  nations  of  the  Organi- 
zation toi  Economic  Cooperation  and  E>evel- 
opment  engage  in  country  risk  analysis  with 
respect  to  loans  to  heavily  indebted  sover- 
eign borrowers;  and 

(ii)  the  [extent  to  which  statutory  or  regu- 
latory provisions  or  prevailing  banking  prac- 
tices in  sikch  countries  require  banks  in  such 
countries  to  allocate  specific  amounts  to  re- 
serves ag^nst  losses  on  loans  to  heavily  in- 
debted s<^vereign  borrowers  on  the  basis  of 
such  country  risk  analysis  or  on  any  other 
country-ljy-country  basis. 

(F)  An  Analysis  of— 

(i)  the  prevailing  banking  practices  in  the 
United  S^tes  with  respect  to  allocations  to 
reserves  against  losses  on  loans  to  heavily 
indebted  sovereign  borrowers  and  the  basis 
on  which  any  such  allocation  is  made:  and 


(ii)  the  extent  to  which  the  prevailing 
banking  practices  in  the  United  States 
would  warrant  a  statutory  or  regulatory  re- 
quirement, including  any  amendment  to  the 
International  Lending  Supervision  Act  of 
1983  which  may  be  necessary  for  such  pur- 
pose, that  domestic  banlcs  make  specific  al- 
locations to  reserves  against  losses  on  loans 
to  heavily  indebted  sovereign  borrowers  on 
the  basis  of  country  risk  analysis  or  on  such 
other  country-by-country  basis  as  may  i>e 
determined  to  be  appropriate. 

(G)  An  analysis  of  the  profitability  of  sov- 
ereign lending  to  developing  countries 
during  the  10-year  period  beginning  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976,  as  determined  from  the  reports 
of  condition,  financial  statements,  and  such 
other  reports  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  of  the  9  largest 
banking  organizations  in  the  United  States 
in  terms  of  total  financial  assets,  including 
the  amount  of,  and  the  percentage  of,  the 
total  net  profits  of  each  such  banking  orga- 
nization which  were  derived  from  transac- 
tions with  debtor  countries,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  income  of  each  such  banking  orga- 
nization which  was  derived,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  interest,  rescheduling  fees,  and 
other  related  fees,  costs,  or  expenses  paid  by 
any  debtor  country  to  such  banking  organi- 
zation in  connection  with  sovereign  debt. 

(H)  An  analysis  of  the  actions  taken  by 
less  developed  countries  during  the  period 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (G)  which  re- 
sulted in  the  assumption  of  liability  by  such 
countries  for  loans  originally  made  by  such 
banking  organizations  to  private  borrowers 
in  such  countries,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
loans  which  became  sovereign  debt  (with  re- 
spect to  each  such  country),  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  assumption  of  liability  for  pri- 
vate loans  by  such  countries  was  a  condition 
imposed  by  any  such  banking  organization 
for  entering  into  a  rescheduling  agreement 
with  such  country  with  respect  to  any  other 
sovereign  debt. 

(I)  An  estimate  of  the  impact  the  legisla- 
tive recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  required  under  paragraph  (3)  would 
have  had  on  the  profitability  of  the  banking 
organizations  described  in  subparsLgraph  (G) 
if  such  recommendations  had  been  in  effect 
during  the  period  referred  to  in  such  sub- 
paragraph. 

(3)  Report  required.- Before  the  end  of 
the  6-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  each 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  contain- 
ing the  findings  and  conclusions  of  each 
such  agency  with  respect  to  the  study  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1),  together  with 
any  recommendations  concerning  legislation 
which  such  agency  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  remove  regulatory 
obstacles  to  negotiated  reductions  in  the 
debt  service  obligations  associated  with  sov- 
ereign debt. 

(4)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2KG)— 

(A)  Banking  organization.— The  term 
"banking  organization"  means  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  (within  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  2(a)(1)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956)  or  an  in- 
sured bank  (within  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  3(h)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act). 

(B)  Total  financial  assets.— The  term 
"total  financial  assets"  means  the  total  con- 
solidated financial  assets  of  any  banking  or- 
ganization as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 


SEC  423.  NEGOTIATIONS  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEBT  MANAGEMENT  AU- 
THORITY TO  ADDRESS  SOVEREIGN 
DEBT. 


(a)  Negotiations  Required.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  initiate  negotia- 
tions with  industrialized  countries  and  such 
developing  countries  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate  to  propose  the 
establishment  of  a  multilateral  financial  in- 
termediary, which  would  be  authorized  to— 

(1)  purchase  sovereign  debt  of  less  devel- 
oped countries  from  private  creditors: 

(2)  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  debtor 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  restructuring 
the  debt  in  order  to— 

(A)  ease  the  current  debt  service  burden 
on  the  debtor  <H>untries:  and 

(B)  provide  additional  opportunities  for 
economic  growth  in  both  debtor  and  indus- 
trialized countries: 

(3)  assist  the  creditor  banks  in  the  volun- 
tary disposition  of  their  Third  World  loan 
portfolio:  and 

(4)  encourage  Germany,  Japan,  and  other 
trade  surplus  nations  to  increase  their  in- 
vestments in  the  debtor  countries. 

(b)  Specific  Proposals.— In  any  negotia- 
tions initiated  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary should  include  the  following  specific 
proposals: 

(1)  The  participating  countries  agree  to 
the  establishment  of  an  international  debt 
management  authority  which  would  be  au- 
thorized to  purchase  sovereign  debt  of  less 
developed  countries  at  an  appropriate  dis- 
count. 

(2)  The  participating  coimtries  agree  that 
the  authority  be  authorized  to  negotiate 
with  the  debtor  country  whose  sovereign 
debt  the  authority  has  purchased  for  pur- 
poses of  achieving  an  agreement  for  retiring 
or  restructuring  such  debt.  These  negotia- 
tions might  include— 

(A)  allowing  the  repurchase  of  the  debt  by 
the  debtor  country  at  the  price  paid  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ): 

(B)  allowing  the  debtor  country  to  swap 
equity  assets  for  the  debt: 

(C)  aUowing  the  authority  to  repackage 
the  debt  instruments  into  securities:  and 

(D)  allowing  the  authority  to  hold  the  re- 
negotiated debt  as  the  creditor  of  the  bor- 
rowing country. 

(3)  The  participating  countries  agree  that, 
in  conjunction  with  negotiations  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a),  that  any  assistance  for  re- 
structuring or  retiring  developing  country 
debt  be  made  contingent  upon— 

(A)  conditions  within  such  countries  en- 
suring a  minimization  of  capital  flight:  and 

(B)  the  submission  of  an  economic  man- 
agement plan,  including  the  development, 
where  appropriate,  of  a  minimum  wage 
standard,  by  the  debtor  country  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  international  debt  manage- 
ment authority,  consistent  with  sustained 
economic  growth,  and  calculated  to  enable 
the  debtor  country  to  meet  its  restructured 
debt  obligations. 

(4)  The  participating  countries  agree  that 
the  authority  be  authorized  to— 

(A)  issue  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obli- 
gations for  the  purchases  of  debt  instru- 
ments described  in  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  invest  the  funds  obtained  by  the  au- 
thority through  the  sale  of  any  debt  instru- 
ments, equity  assets,  or  securities  under 
paragraph  (2)  in  such  securities  or  other  ob- 
ligations as  the  participating  countries  may 
prescribe,  including  obligations  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  other  participating  countries, 
which  shall  be  held  by  the  authority  as  se- 


curity to  assure  the  repajrment  of  the  obli- 
gations issued  under  subparagraph  (A):  and 
(C)  use  any  amount  earned  on  invest- 
ments described  in  subparagraph  (B)  to  pay 
the  interest  or  other  financing  costs  in- 
curred on,  or  in  connection  with,  the  obliga- 
tions issued  under  subparagraph  (A). 

(5)  The  participating  countries  agree  that 
the  management  of  the  authority  will  be 
under  a  governing  board  composed  of  such 
members  as  the  participating  countries  may 
provide  in  such  agreement. 

(6)  The  participating  countries  agree  to 
make  such  changes  in  the  regulations  and 
procedures  applicable  to  the  banks  of  each 
such  country  and  the  sovereign  debt  held  by 
such  banks  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  the  international  debt 
management  authority. 

(c)  Interim  Reports.— At  the  end  of  the  3- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  every  3  months 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  submit  a  report  on  the  progress  being 
made  in  negotiations  described  in  subsection 
(a)  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  Final  Report.— Upon  the  conclusion 
of  negotiations  described  in  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  contain- 
ing a  detailed  description  of  the  agreement 
of  the  participating  countries  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  enabling  legisla- 
tion which  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement. 

(e)  Insurance  Fund.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  jointly  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  on  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  creation  of  an  insurance  f  und— 

(1)  which  would  be  financed  through 
transaction  fees  imposed  on  the  acquisitions 
of  commercial  debt  by  the  international 
debt  management  authoritjr, 

(2)  the  assets  of  which  would  be  Invested 
by  the  authority  to  provide  capital  to  Insure 
against  any  ultimate  default  by  debtor 
countries  on  such  restructured  or  securi- 
tized  obligations  of  any  such  country  as  may 
be  sold  to  new  investors  through  the  inter- 
mediary action  of  the  authority. 


SEC.    424.    ACTION    BY    MULTILATERAL    INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Collateral  Study  of  International 
Debt  Manacement  Authority.— In  order  to 
potentially  faciliUte  the  rapid  creation  of 
the  international  debt  management  author- 
ity described  in  section  423,  the  Secretary 
shall  direct— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  to— 

(A)  determine  the  amount  of,  and  alterna- 
tive methods  by  which,  liquid  assets  con- 
trolled by  such  Bank  and  not  currently  com- 
mitted to  any  loan  program  which,  subject 
to  action  by  its  Board  of  Governors,  could 
be  pledged  as  collateral  to  obtain  financing 
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for  the  ftctivitles  of  the  authority  described 
in  section  423:  «nd 

(B)  report  the  results  of  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Secretary  before  the  end  of  the 
90~da9  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to— 

(A)  determine  the  amount  of,  and  alterna- 
tive methods  by  which,  gold  stoclc  of  the 
Fund  which,  subject  to  action  by  its  Board 
of  Oovemors,  could  be  pledged  as  collateral 
to  obtain  financing  for  the  activities  of  the 
authority  described  in  section  423;  and 

(B)  report  the  results  of  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Secretary  l>efore  the  end  of  the 
80-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b>  Skrss  or  CoNciixss.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  need  for  capitaliza- 
tion will  be  reduced  given  the  role  of  the  in- 
tnmediary  as  market  facilitator. 

(c>  Faik  Aocxss  or  UifirsD  States  Firms 
TO  MDB  PsocusmraT.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  instruct  the  United 
States  Executive  Directors  of  the  multilat- 
eral development  banks— 

(1)  to  take  actions  to  assure  that  United 
States  firms  Are  fully  informed  of  bidding 
opportunities  in  countries  receiving  loans 
from  the  respective  banks; 

(2)  to  take  actions  to  assure  that  United 
States  firms  can  focus  on  projects  in  which 
they  have  a  particular  interest  or  competi- 
tive advantage  and  to  permit  them  to  com- 
pete and  have  an  equal  opportunity  in  sub- 
mitting timely  and  conforming  bidding  doc- 
uments: 

(3)  to  thoroughly  investigate  any  com- 
plaints from  United  SUtes  bidders  about 
the  awarding  of  multilateral  development 
bank  procurement  contracts  to  ensure  that 
all  multilateral  development  bank  contract 
procedures  and  rules  are  observed  and  that 
United  States  firms  are  treated  fairly;  and 

(4)  to  promote  opportunities  for  exports 
of  goods  and  services  from  the  United 
States. 

(d)  ArpoiimcEifT  or  Foreicn  ComtntciAi. 
OmcKRS. — 

(1)  ArpoiimttHT.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  shall  appoint  a  foreign  com- 
mercial officer  to  serve  with  each  of  the 
United  States  Executive  Directors  of  multi- 
lateral development  banlLs. 

(2)  Duties  or  omcERS.— It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  foreign  commercial  officer  to 
assist  the  United  States  Executive  Director 
with  respect  to  whom  such  officer  has  been 
appointed  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  such 
Executive  Director  described  in  subsection 
(c). 

SEC  42S.  REDUCING  CAPITAL  FUGHT. 

(a)  Sense  or  the  Comgress.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  past  and  continuing  transfers  of  cap- 
ital from  developing  countries  pose  a  prob- 
lem of  great  importance  for  which  a  solu- 
tion must  be  found  before  the  international 
debt  crisis  can  be  resolved  and  economic 
growth  in  developing  countries  can  be  en- 
hanced and  sustained;  and 

(2)  the  United  States  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  should — 

(A)  initiate  discussions  with  other  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing policy  proposals  for  both  developed 
countries  and  developing  countries,  respec- 
tively, which,  if  implemented,  would  reduce 
the  level  of  capital  transfers  from  the  devel- 
oping countries  by  enhancing  incentives  to 
invest  in  developing  countries  and  thereby 
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m  Uce  the  impact  of  such  capital  flight  on 
thi  economies  of  such  countries;  and 

(B)  report  any  such  proposal  which  is  ap- 
plk»ble  with  respect  to  the  United  States  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Ctiairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

(b)  Instructions  to  United  States  Execo- 
TrtE  Directors  or  Multilateral  Develop- 
K^rr  Banks.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  the  multilateral  develop- 
metit  banks  to  initiate  discussions  with 
other  directors  of  their  respective  banks  and 
to  propose  that  each  such  bank  increase 
lending  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  fi- 
nancial sectors  of  indebted  developing  coun- 
tries with  particular  emphasis  on  increases 
in  loans  for  activities  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  enlarging  the  capital  markets  and 
enoouraging  domestic  savings  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

se4  4m.  study  and  report  on  certain  inter- 
national MONETARY  FUND  ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

(A)  Study  Required.- The  Secretary  of 
tha  Treasury  shall  instruct  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  the  Intema- 
tioBal  Monetary  Fund  to  conduct  a  study 
on4- 

(})  the  impact  the  Fund's  economic  ad- 
justment programs  have  on  the  political  sta- 
bility of  less  developed  country  democracies; 

())  the  role  the  F^ind  intends  to  play  in  re- 
solving the  less  developed  country  debt 
cri^;  and 

C.  )  the  implementation  of  policies  de- 
scri  bed  in  section  49  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agi  cements  Act. 

(0)  Specitic  Factors  To  Be  Studied.— The 
study  required  under  subsection  (a)  shall  in- 
clude the  following: 

(1)  An  analysis  of  any  action  the  Intema- 
tioaal  Monetary  Fund  has  taken  to  secure 
adequate  financing  for  less  developed  coun- 
tris  through  commercial  banks  and  inter- 
national financial  institutions. 

(i)  An  assessment  of  the  F\ind's  handling 
of  the  less  developed  country  debt  crisis 
wit|i  particular  emphasis  on  the  Fund's 
standby  program  with  major  debtor  coun- 
tris,  including  an  analysis  of  the  F\ind's 
rol(  in  the  new  policy  framework  estab- 
lisli  Bd  jointly  by  the  Fund  and  the  Intema- 
tioial  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opt  lent. 

(i )  In  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  ^he  effects  the  Fund's  economic  adjust- 
ment programs  have  on  less  developed  coun- 
try democracies,  an  analysis  of  the  effect, 
inckiding  any  negative  effect,  such  pro- 
grans  have  on  any  such  country's  ability 
to- 

<i .)  create  Jobs; 

<]  I)  promote  an  equitable  distribution  of 
inc(  ime; 

(C)  satisfy  basic  human  needs  and  provide 
social  assistance  programs  for  all  its  citizens, 
particularly  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged; and 

(D)  promote  democratic  principles  and 
ideals  as  well  as  political  stability. 

(<^  Consultation  With  Other  Executive 
Directors.- The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  International  Monetary 
Id  to  consult  with  other  directors  of  the 
Id,  especially  directors  from  less  devel- 
country  democracies,  and  such  other 
expjerts  and  consultants  with  specific  knowl- 
edge of  the  Fund  and  its  programs  as  the  di- 
rector may  determine  to  be  appropriate  in 
con  iucting  the  study  required  under  subsec- 
tioi  (a). 


Apnl  29,  1987 


(d)  R  voRT  Required.- Before  the  end  of 
the  6-mbnth  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tr^ury  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Banlung.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  bf  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  jcontaining  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions o^  the  United  States  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  jthe  International  Monetary  Fund 
pursuant  to  the  study  required  under  sub- 
section (a). 


April  29.  1987 
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SEC.  427.  BTRUCrURAL  ADJUSTMENT  LENDING. 

(a)  Directions  to  United  States  Execu- 
tive DtRECTOR  or  the  World  Bank.— In 
order  ti  promote  the  economic  policy  ad- 
justments which  are  needed  to  assist  devel- 
oping countries,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shajl  instruct  the  United  Stetes  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  World  Bank  to  initiate 
discussions  with  other  directors  of  the  bank 
and  to  propose  that— 

(1)  appropriate  action  be  taken  by  the 
bank  td  ensure  that  the  aims  of  structural 
adjustriKnt  lending  can  be  achieved; 

(2)  the  conditionality  of  structural  adjust- 
ment lending  include  innovative  require- 
ments desig^ned  to  minimize  any  adverse 
impact  of  such  lending  on  the  lowest  income 
groups  m  the  developing  countries,  includ- 
ing evaluation  and  action  to  remove  legal 
and  regulatory  barriers  to  credit  for  mi- 
croentevprises;  and 

(3)  ailpropriate  action  be  taken  by  the 
bank  toj  ensure  that  structural  adjustment 
lending  is  consistent  with  or  promotes  envi- 
ronmenuOly  sound  and  responsible  develop- 
ment pr^tices  that  lead  to  sustainable  long- 
term  mgnagement  of  the  natural  resources 
of  these  countries. 

(b)  SMmx-Scale  Credit.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Tr^ury  shall  instruct  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  the  World 
Bank  OB,  if  the  Secretary  determines  such 
action  tp  be  appropriate,  with  the  United 
States  Executive  Directors  of  each  of  the 
other  miiltilateral  banks  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations Iwith  the  other  directors  of  the  re- 
spective I  bank  and  to  propose  mechanisms, 
including  coordination  with  and  Innovative 
use  of  indigenous  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations 4nd  private  financial  institutions  as 
intermediaries,  for  purposes  of  making 
small-scile  credit  available  to  lower  income 
groups  ki  developing  countries  which  have 
had  no  access  to  such  credit. 

(c)  Report  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Treasuwy.- 

(1)  REPORT  REQUIRED.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  before  the  end  of  the  1- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment! of  this  subtitle  and  in  conjunction 
with  and  consultation  with  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  the  World 
Bank,  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to  the 
Commitiee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  <Jf  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  qn  the  effectiveness  of  increased  re- 
liance oh  structural  adjustment  lending  as  a 
means  of  achieving  economic  reforms. 

(2)  Contents  or  report.— The  report  pre- 
pared under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include— 

(A)  inlJDrmation  about  the  extent  to  which 
structural  adjustment  lending  has  increased 
domestic  savings  rates,  liberalized  trade,  en- 
couraged direct  investment  in  developing 
countriefi,  and  reduced  capital  flight;  and 

(B)  economic  and  demographic  data  on 
the  imp]  ct  of  structural  adjustment  lending 
on  vario  is  income  groups  within  the  recipi- 
ent couitries,  particularly  the  impact  of 
such  lerding  on  the  provision  of  resources 


to  meet  the  l>asic  human  needs  of  the  lowest 
income  groups,  including  the  need  for  ade- 
quate nutrition  and  basic  health  care. 

SEC.  4».  EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  GOVERNMENT  DEBT 
INSTRUMENTS  REQUIRED. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  hereby  finds 
the  followinr. 

(1)  United  States  companies  can  success- 
fully compete  in  foreign  markets  if  they  are 
given  fair  access  to  foreign  markets. 

(2)  A  trade  surplus  in  services  could  offset 
the  deficit  in  manufactured  goods  and  help 
lower  the  overall  trade  deficit  significantly. 

(3)  In  a  recent  offering  of  20-year  Japa- 
nese Government  bonds,  11  United  States 
firms  were  excluded  entirely  from  the  pri- 
mary underwriting  syndicate  and  were  allo- 
cated a  combined  total  of  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  offering  by  members  of  the  pri- 
mary syndicate. 

(4)  In  contrast  to  the  barriers  faced  by 
United  States  firms  in  Japan,  Japanese 
firms  have  enjoyed  access  to  United  States 
markets  on  the  same  exact  terms  as  United 
States  firms. 

(5)  United  States  firms  seeking  to  compete 
in  Japan  face  a  variety  of  discriminatory 
barriers  which  effectively  preclude  such 
firms  from  fairly  competing  for  Japanese 
business,  including— 

(A)  limitations  on  membership  on  the 
Tokyo  Stock  Exchange; 

(B)  high  fixed  commission  rates  (ranging 
as  high  as  80  percent)  which  must  l>e  paid  to 
members  of  the  exchange  by  nonmembers 
for  executing  trades; 

(C)  arbitrarily  applied  employment  re- 
quirements for  opening  branch  offices;  and 

(D)  long  delays  In  processing  applications 
and  granting  approvals  for  licenses  to  oper- 
ate. 

(b)  Designation  or  Certain  Persons  as 
Primary  Dealers  Prohibited.— The  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
or  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
may  not  designate,  and  may  not  permit  the 
continuation  of  any  prior  designation  of, 
any  person  of  a  foreign  country  as  a  pri- 
mary dealer  in  government  debt  instru- 
ments if  such  foreign  country  does  not 
allow,  or  ceases  to  allow.  United  States  com- 
panies equal  access  in  the  acquisition  of  gov- 
ernment debt  instruments  issued  by  such 
country. 

(c)  DEnwiTiONS.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (b)— 

(1)  Person  or  a  roREioN  country.- A 
person  is  a  person  of  a  foreign  country  if 
such  person,  or  any  other  person  which 
owns  or  controls  (directly  or  indirectly)  such 
person,  is  a  resident  of  a  foreign  country,  is 
organized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try, or  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
a  foreign  country. 

(2)  Equal  Access.— A  country  allows 
United  States  companies  equal  access  in  the 
acquisition  of  government  debt  instruments 
issued  by  such  country  if  such  companies 
may  act  in  a  capacity  which— 

(A)  allows  the  companies  to  gain  access  to 
such  instruments  upon  original  issue:  and 

(B)  is  suljstantially  equivalent  to  a  desig- 
nation as  primary  dealer  in  government 
debt  instruments  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

(d)  ErrBCTTVE  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  6-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


CHAPTER  3— ENSURING  THE  STABILITY  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM 

SEC.  431.  PRIVATE  CAPITAL  SOURCES  FOR  DEVEI, 
OPING  NATIONS. 

(a)  Study  Required.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  working  in  conjunction  with— 

(1)  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System: 

(2)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency: 

(3)  accountants,  lawyers,  bankers,  and 
consultants  with  special  knowledge  of  inter- 
national finance;  and 

(4)  representatives  of  the  governments 
and  central  banks  of  Japan,  West  Germany. 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy.  Canada, 
and  Switzerland, 


shall  explore  the  changes  in  the  structure 
of  United  States  capital  markets  and  the 
regulation  of  private  financial  institutions 
which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  resolution  of  the  interna- 
tional debt  crisis  in  a  manner  which  is  con- 
sistent with  both  increased  growth  in  debtor 
nations  and  increased  stability  of  the  United 
Slates  financial  system. 

(b)  Topics  To  Be  Included  in  Study.- The 
study  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  include  an  analysis  of  the 
following  proposals: 

(1)  Statutory  or  regulatory  changes  which 
may  be  appropriate  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  a  secondary  market  in  developing 
country  debt. 

(2)  Payment  of  a  portion  of  the  debt  serv- 
ice obligations  of  developing  countries  in 
local  currencies. 

(3)  Analysis  of  the  effect  debt  relief  would 
have  on  market  valuation  of  stocks  of  com- 
mercial banks  and  the  stability  of  the  finan- 
cial system. 

(4)  Evaluation  of  changes  which  would  be 
required  In  the  tax  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  commercial  banks  to 
engage  in  less  developed  country  debt  for- 
giveness. 

(5)  Feasibility  of  establishing  a  national 
debt  discount  facility  and  analysis  of 
sources  of  funds  for  the  capitalization  and 
operation  of  such  facility. 

(6)  Examination  of  the  regulatory,  tax, 
and  accounting  environment  which  has  en- 
couraged greater  recognition  of  loan  losses 
by  banks  located  in  other  countries. 

(7)  Evaluation  of  any  potential  role  for 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  in 
resolving  the  debt  crisis. 

(8)  Feasibility  of  achieving,  in  an  efficient 
and  effective  manner,  an  expansion  of  the 
secondary  market  for  less  developed  country 
debt  and  further  reductions  in  commercial 
bank  holdings  of  such  debt  by  encouraging 
commercial  banks  which  hold  such  debt  to 
repackage  or  pool  the  debt  instruments 
(with  respect  to  such  debt)  and  sell,  to  pri- 
vate investors— 

(A)  the  repackaged  obligations  or  partici- 
pation shares  in  such  obligations;  or 

(B)  securities  or  participation  shares  colla- 
teralized by  any  such  pooled  obligations. 

(9)  Evaluation  of  any  other  options  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  utili- 
zation of  domestic  and  international  capital 
markets  in  addition  to  the  commercial 
banks  to  provide  capital  for  developing  na- 
tions. 

(10)  Evaluation  of  the  market  for  debt- 
equity  swaps  in  the  major  less  developed 
debtor  countries. 

(c)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  shaU  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 


ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  before  the  end  of  the  6-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle  on  the  advisability  of 
implementing  any  of  the  proposals  analyzed 
in  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to  suljsec- 
tlon  (a)  together  with  any  recommendation 
of  such  Secretary  for  legislation  which  the 
Congress  should  consider. 

SEC  4JI.  MOBILIZATION  OF  PRIVATE  CAPITAU 

(a)  Multilateral  Development  Bank 
Action.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  SUtes  Executive 
Directors  of  the  multilateral  development 
banks  to  initiate  discussions  with  other  di- 
rectors of  their  respective  banks  and  to  pro- 
pose that— 

(1)  greater  use  of  cofinanclng  be  made  by 
each  such  bank  to  encourage  increased  com- 
mercial bank  participation  in  lending  by 
such  bank;  and 

(2)  steps  be  taken  to  make  credits  avail- 
able to  satisfy  the  capital  needs  of  private, 
income-generating,  small  businesses  or  mi- 
croenterprises  owned  by  the  very  poorest  in- 
dividuals in  the  developing  countries. 

(b)  Increase  in  the  Role  or  the  World 
Bank  and  the  IMF  as  Intermediaries.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  instruct  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  IntematlontU  Monetary 
Fund  to  initiate  discussions  with  other  di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  or  Fund,  as  the  case 
may  be.  and  to  propose  that  steps  be  taken 
to  Increase  the  role  of  the  Bank  and  the 
Fund,  respectively,  as  an  intermediary  and 
coordinator  in  generating  new  capital  and 
creating  new  capital  instruments,  particu- 
larly drawing  on  world  securities  and  capital 
markets,  for  the  benefit  of  developing  coun- 
tries. 


SEC  4J3.  MORE  FLEXIBLE  PROCEDURES  FOR  RE- 
SCHEDULING OF  DEBT  SERVICE  PAY- 
MENTS FOR  LESS  DEVELOPED  COUN- 
TRIES. 

(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  make  all  banking  institutions  aware  of 
existing  options  which  such  institutions 
may  utilize  in  rescheduling  debt  service  on 
debts  of  less  developed  countries,  including 
the  advance  of  additional  funds,  debt  for- 
giveness, interest  reduction  or  forgiveness, 
debt-equity  swaps,  or  any  combination  of 
the  preceding  options. 

(b)  Establishment  or  Guidelines  Re- 
quired.—After  the  parties  to  any  negotia- 
tions relating  to  the  rescheduling  of  any 
commercial  debt  of  any  eligible  country 
which  involves  the  provision  of  new  finan- 
cial resources  to  such  country  have  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  appropriate  debt  relief 
for  such  country  with  respect  to  such  debt 
(for  the  period  for  which  such  rescheduling 
is  applicable),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  each  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  Jointly- 

(1)  establish  guidelines  that  allow  banlUng 
institutions  which— 

(A)  have  outstanding  loans  to  the  eligible 
country;  and 

(B)  decide  to  participate  in  the  reschedul- 
ing of  debt. 

to  provide  such  institution's  negotiated 
share  of  the  amount  of  debt  relief  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  such  negotiations 
through  any  existing  options  available  to 
banking  institutions.  Including  the  options 
described  In  subsection  (c):  and 
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(2)  establish  Kuidelines  for  determining 
the  amount  of  debt  relief  which  such  bank- 
Inc  institution  can  provide  under  each 
option  deacribed  in  subsection  (c)  in  order  to 
provide  its  negotiated  share  of  debt  relief. 

(C)  OmOira  AVAILABLC  UlfDKR  RXSCHEDUL- 

mG  PiocKDTTXxs.— The  options  referred  to  in 
subaection  (b)  with  respect  to  providing  debt 
relief  are  as  follows: 

(1>      ABVAKCK      or      ABDinOIIAL      rONDS.— A 

hanking  institution  may  provide  its  negoti- 
ated share  of  debt  relief  through  an  ad- 
vance of  additional  funds. 

(2)  Dnr  roaoxvEinss.— A  banking  institu- 
tion may  provide  its  negotiated  share  of 
debt  relief  by  recognizing  as  loss,  and  not  re- 
quiring the  repayment  of,  an  amount  of 
principal  on  any  loan  or  loan  participation 
(which  is  subject  to  rescheduling). 

(3)  IMTIRIST  ratUCnOIt  or   PORCrvXNESS.— 

A  banking  institution  may  provide  its  nego- 
tiated share  of  debt  relief  by  reducing  or 
forgiving  entirely  the  payment  of  interest 
on  any  loan  or  loan  participation  (which  is 
subject  to  rescheduling). 

(4)  Okbt-bquttt  swaps.— A  banking  insti- 
tution may  provide  its  negotiated  share  of 
debt  relief  through  the  sale  of,  or  a  commit- 
ment to  sell,  any  loan  (which  is  subject  to 
rescheduling)  at  a  discount  to  a  third  party 
Interested  in  redeeming  such  loan  in  the 
local  currency  of  the  debtor  country  in  ex- 
change for  equity  assets  in  such  country. 

(5)  Airr  COMBIRATIOM  OP  AVAILABLE  OP- 
TIONS.—A  banking  Institution  may  provide 
its  negotiated  share  of  debt  relief  through 
any  combination  of  available  options,  in- 
cluding the  options  described  in  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (4),  to  the  extent  the  total 
amount  of  debt  relief  which  is  realized 
through  the  exercise  of  such  combination  of 
options  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  insti- 
tutlon^s  negotiated  share  of  debt  relief. 

(d)  Dbpui iTioif s.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  Afpropriatk  federal  banking 
A«aNcy.— The  term  "appropriate  Federal 
hmltlng  agency"  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  in  section  903(1)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Lending  Supervisory  Act  of  1983. 

(2)  Banking  institution.- The  term 
"banking  institution"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  in  section  903(2)  of  the 
International  Lending  Supervisory  Act  of 
1983. 

(3)  Debt  reliep.— The  term  "debt  relief" 
means  any  reduction  in  debt  service  on  a 
loan  that  is  achieved  through— 

(A)  an  advance  of  additional  funds;  or 

(B)  a  reduction  in  the  amount  the  debtor 
is  otherwise  obligated  to  pay  under  the 
terms  of  the  loan. 

(4)  Eligible  country.— The  term  "eligible 
country"  means  a  heavily  indebted,  less  de- 
veloped country. 

CHAJ>TER  4— MULTILATERAL  INVESTMENT 

GUARANTEE  AGENCY 
SEC  43C  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  "Multi- 
lateral Investment  Guarantee  Agency  Act". 

SEC  «J7.  ACCEPTANCE  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
accept  membership  for  the  United  States  in 
the  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee 
Agency  (hereinafter  in  this  chapter  referred 
to  as  the  "Agency")  provided  for  by  the 
Convention  EsUblishing  the  Multilateral 
Investment  Guarantee  Agency  (hereinafter 
In  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  "Conven- 
tion") deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment (hereinafter  in  this  chapter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Bank"). 
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set.  *3».  GOVERNOR  AND  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR. 

the  Governor  and  Alternate  Governor  of 
the  Bank,  appointed  under  section  3  of  the 
Bnetton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  shall  serve 
as  Governor  and  Alternate  Governor,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Agency. 

SEC.    *3».    APPLICABILITY    OF    BRETTON    WOODS 
I  AGREEMENTS  ACT. 

■the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Bretton 
W*ods  Agreements  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
sp^t  to  the  Agency  to  the  same  extent  as 
su^h  provisions  apply  to  the  Bank  and  the 
Infemational  Monetary  Fund.  Reports  with 
rei)ect  to  the  Agency  under  paragraphs  (5) 
aiM  (6)  of  section  4(b)  of  such  Act  shall  be 
in(9uded  in  the  reports  made  pursuant  to 
sudh  paragraphs  after  the  date  the  United 
States  accepts  membership  in  the  Agency. 

SE<r  440.  RESTRICTIONS. 

X}nless  authorized  by  law,  neither  the 
Pr«sident  nor  any  person  or  agency  shall,  on 
bebalf  of  the  United  States— 

(I)  subscribe  to  additional  shares  of  stock 
of  the  Agency; 

(j)  vote  for  or  agree  to  any  amendment  of 
th«  Convention  which  Increases  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  or  which  changes 
tha  purpose  or  functions  of  the  Agency;  or 

(1)  make  a  loan  or  provide  other  financing 
to  the  Agency. 

SE(1  441.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS  AS  DEPOSI- 
I       TARIES. 

Aiy  Federal  Reserve  bank  which  is  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  Agency  shall  act  as 
its  depositary  or  as  its  fiscal  agent,  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sy*em  shall  supervise  and  direct  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  functions  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

SEQ  442.  SUBSCRIPTION  OF  STOCK. 

(»)  Authorization  op  Subscription.— The 
Se^etary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
sut  scribe  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
20,1 19  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Agjncy,  except  that  the  sut>scription  shall 
be  effective  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriations Acts. 

(tt)  Authorization  of  Appropriation.— In 
ordtr  to  pay  for  the  United  States  subscrip- 
tion authorized  in  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  without 
fisc  il  year  limitation,  $222,015,580,  for  pay- 
mei  It  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(c )  Dividends.— Any  payment  of  dividends 
ma<  le  to  the  United  States  by  the  Agency 
sha  1  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  a 
mis  :ellaneous  receipt. 

SEC  443.  JURISDICTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  COURTS 
AND  ENFORCEMENT  OF  ARBITRAL 
AWARDS. 

(I )  Venue.— For  the  purposes  of  any  civil 
acti  )n  which  may  be  brought  within  the 
Unl  «d  States,  its  territories  or  possessions, 
or  t  He  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  or 
aga  nst  the  Agency  in  accordance  with  the 
Cor  vention  (including  an  action  brought  to 
enfiirce  an  arbitral  award  against  the 
Age  ncy),  the  Agency  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  I  nhabitant  of  the  Federal  judicial  district 
in  M  hich— 

(1>  its  principal  office  within  the  United 
Stai  es  is  located;  or 

(2  t  its  agent  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
accepting  service  or  notice  of  service  is  lo- 
cat<d. 

(IV  Jurisdiction.— Any  action  described  in 
sutHection  (a)  to  which  the  agency  is  a 
party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the 
law*  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  district 
coufts  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
coii^  enumerated  in  section  460  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  shall  have  original  ju- 
risdiction of  any  such  action. 
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(c)  R  emoval.— Whenever  the  Agency  is  a 
defendant  in  any  action  in  a  State  court,  it 
may  aC  any  time  before  the  trial  thereof 
remove!  the  action  into  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict ciurt  of  the  United  States  in  the 
manneii  provided  in  section  1446  of  title  28, 
United  ptates  Code. 

SEC.  444.  rORCE  AND  EFFECT  OF  CONVENTION. 

Articles  43  through  48  of  the  Convention 
shall  Have  fuU  force  and  effect  in  the 
United  j  States,  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  upon  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Con- 
ventionjfor  the  United  States. 

SEC  44S.  FULL  FAITH  AND  CREDIT  FOR  ARBITRAL 
AWARDS:  JURISDICTION. 

(a)  InJ General. —Any  award  of  an  arbitral 
tribunal  resolving  a  dispute  arising  under 
Article  B7  or  Article  58  of  the  Convention 
shall  create  a  right  arising  under  a  treaty  of 
the  United  States.  The  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  such  an  award  shall  be  en- 
forced atnd  shall  be  given  the  same  full  faith 
and  credit  as  if  the  award  were  a  final  judg- 
ment o£  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction  of 
one  of  Uie  several  States.  The  provisions  of 
title  9.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 
to  enforcement  of  awards  rendered  pursu- 
ant to  the  Convention. 

(b)  JTfRisDicTioN.- The  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  (including  the  courts  enu- 
merated in  section  460  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code)  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  actions  and  proceedings  under  sub- 
section ^a),  regardless  of  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy). 

lAPTER  5— INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

SEC  44C  MERGER  OF  INTER-REGIONAL  AND  ORDI- 
NARY CAPITAL. 

iter-American  Development  Bank 
'.S.C.  283)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
hereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  82.  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Int^r-American  Development  Bank  is 
hereby  authorized  to  agree  to  and  to  accept 
the  amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment ir  the  proposed  resolution  entitled 
Merger  of  Inter-regional  and  Ordinary  Cap- 
ital Res<  urces'.". 

SEC  447.  VAIVER  OF  COUNTRY  PROGRAM  LIMITA- 
TIONS UNDER  NEW  REPLENISHMENT 
AGREEMENT  UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDI- 
TIONS. 

The  Sscretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in- 
struct trie  United  States  Executive  Director 
of  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank  to 
initiate  tiiscussions  with  other  directors  of 
such  ba^ik  and  to  propose  that  a  provision 
be  included  in  any  replenishment  agreement 
which  isj  negotiated  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  Ithis  subtitle  which  would  allow  the 
directors  of  such  bank  to  waive  any  country 
program!  limitation  contained  in  such  re- 
plenishnjent  agreement  if  the  directors  de- 
termine that— 

(1)  the  waiver  would  not  deprive  any  other 
coimtry  of  any  resources  which  are  avail- 
able uncer  such  agreement  for  such  coun- 
try; and 

(2)  th»  country  for  which  the  waiver 
would  be  made  has— 

(A)  a  deed  for  the  resources  which  the 
waiver  would  make  available;  and 
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capacity  to  absorb  such  additional 


(B)  th( 
resource  i. 

Subtil  le  C— Competitive  Trading  Practices 

SEC  4S1.  Amendments  to  trade  and  develop- 
ment ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF  1983. 
(a)    FirNCTioNs    OF    National    Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial   Policies.— Section   646(a)(2)   of 


the  Trade  and  Development  Enhancement 
Act  of  1983  (12  U.S.C.  635s(aM2))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  members  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Policies"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "unless  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Policies 
approve  the  financing". 

(b)  Report  to  Congress  and  Termination 
OF  Act.— The  Trade  and  Development  Ehi- 
liancement  Act  of  1983  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"SEC.  «4g.  report  to  CONGRESS. 

"The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  a  semiannual  basis,  a  report  set- 
ting forth  the  activities  carried  out  under 
sections  644  and  645.  Each  such  report  shall 
include— 

"(I)  information  on  applications  used  by 
the  Export- Import  Bank  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  maldng  as- 
sistance available  under  sections  644  and 
645: 

"(2)  information  on  the  disposition  of 
such  applications; 

"(3)  an  identification  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments whose  behavior  the  President  is 
trying  to  influence  by  the  use  of  such  assist- 
ance, and  an  explanation  of  why  the  assist- 
ance involved  is  deemed  likely  to  influence 
that  behavior; 

"(4)  evidence  that  clearly  demonstrates 
that  assistance  under  sections  644  and  645 
has  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(5)  information  on  any  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  negotiations  on  agreements 
within  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development  to  limit  the  use  of 
tied  aid  credits; 

"(6)  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
tied  aid  credits  are  being  used  at  the  time  of 
such  report  by  major  trading  countries 
within  such  Organization,  the  terms  of  any 
such  credits,  and  the  market  sectors  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  credits  are  being  used; 
and 

"(7)  Information  on  the  extent  to  which 
assistance  under  this  Act  has  been  effec- 
tive— 

"(A)  in  discouraging  the  use  of  tied  aid 
credits  for  commercial  purposes  by  other 
countries;  and 

"(B)  in  helping  to  protect  United  States 
exporters  from  unfair  and  predacious  offi- 
cial expert  competition. 

"SEC.  <49.  TERMINATION  OF  AUTHORITIES. 

"The  authorities  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  at  the  end  of  the 
90-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
President  transmits  to  the  Congress  the 
President's  certification  that  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  and  Monetary  Fi- 
nancial Policies  have  determined  that— 

"(1)  the  United  States  has  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  governments  of  the 
other  member  countries  of  the  Organization 
for  Ekionomic  Cooperation  and  Development 
which  ends  abuse  of  tied  aid  credits  in  pur- 
suit of  national  conunercial  benefits;  and 

"(2)  those  governments  are  honoring  the 
terms  of  that  agreement.". 

(c)  Funding  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.— Section  645(d)  of  the 
Trade  and  Development  Enhancement  Act 
of  1983  (12  U.S.C.  635r(d))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "allocated  for  Commodity 
Import  Programs". 


SEC.     452.     provisions     RElJtTING    TO     EXPORT- 
IMPORT  BANK. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  debt  position  of  many  developing 
countries  has  placed  serious  limitations  on 
the  ability  of  these  countries  to  import; 

(2)  commercial  banks  have  largely  with- 
drawn from  financing  exports,  shutting  out 
American  exporters  from  already  shrinking 
less  developed  country  markets; 

(3)  the  changing  nature  of  international 
transactions  means  that  United  States  ex- 
porters require  financing  In  riskier  markets 
and  on  transactions  which  are  smaller  and 
more  difficult  to  put  together  and  close; 

(4)  given  these  changes,  it  is  important  for 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  to  increase  its  ability  to  assume  a 
broader  range  of  explicitly-defined  country 
and  transaction  risks  and  to  encourage  the 
private  sector  to  do  the  same;  and 

(5)  at  the  same  time,  it  is  important  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  maintain  its  ability 
to  op)erate  efficiently  and  In  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible fashion. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  require  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  to  identify  changes  in 
policy  and  specific  changes  in  financing  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Bank  that  would 
facilitate  additional  financing  of  United 
States  exports  to  debt-burdened  developing 
countries  as  part  of  an  overall  debt  manage- 
ment strategy. 

(c)  Report  Required.— ( 1 )  Before  the  end 
of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  a  written  report 
which  contains  the  following: 

(A)  An  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
recent  program  changes  in  increasing 
United  States  exports  to  developing  coun- 
tries; 

(B)  An  identification  of  additional  specific 
policy  and  program  changes  which— 

(i)  would  enable  the  Bank  to  increase  the 
financing  of  United  States  exports  to  devel- 
oping countries;  and 

(ii)  would  encourage  greater  private  sector 
participation  in  such  financing  efforts; 

(C)  An  assessment  of  the  viability  and  cost 
of  the  programs  identified  in  subparagraph 
(B). 

(2)  The  report  required  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  specifically  assess  the  viability  of— 

(A)  setting  up  a  separate  class  of  programs 
for  the  major  debt  burdened  countries 
through  which  these  countries  or  United 
States  exports  to  these  countries  would  re- 
ceive preferential  treatment; 

(B)  introducing  a  less  stringent  standard 
of  repayment  in  regard  to  debt  burdened 
countries;  and 

(C)  expanding  the  guarantee  authority  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  in  order  to  allow 
the  Bank  to  assume  part  of  the  exposure  of 
commercial  banks  to  debtor  countries  as 
part  of  a  program  to  provide  Export-Import 
Bank  guarantees  for  new  loans  in  support  of 
United  States  exports. 

Subtitle  D— Council  on  Induitrial 
Competitiveness  Act 

SEC.  4*1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Council 
on  Industrial  Competitiveness  Act". 

SBC.  4i2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 


(1)  the  preeminence  of  the  United  States 
in  international  trade  and  competition  is  se- 
riously threatened  and  the  insulation  of 
United  States  domestic  markets  from  inter- 
national competition  is  at  an  end; 

(2)  the  United  States  has  been  slow  to 
accept  and  adapt  to  the  reality  of  a  highly 
competitive  global  marketplace  and  to 
regard  the  economic  development  of  com- 
peting countries  as  a  challenge  and  an  op- 
portunity for  its  own  economic  growth; 

(3)  some  major  consequences  of  this  fail- 
ure to  adapt  are  unnecessary  plsint  closings, 
high  unemployment,  a  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  jobs  available  for  American  work- 
ers and  a  sharp  decline  in  the  level  of  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  commodities; 

(4)  to  be  successful  in  the  world  arena,  the 
United  States  must  address  the  erosion  of 
the  comparative  advantage  of  its  basic  in- 
dustries in  a  number  of  areas,  including  in- 
novation, investment,  and  productivity: 

(5)  efforts  to  reverse  the  decline  of  Ameri- 
can industry  have  been  hindered  by  a 
number  of  factors,  including— 

(A)  a  long-term  decline  in  relative  produc- 
tivity growth; 

(B)  insufficient  capital  investment  in  the 
revitalization  of  basic  industries  and  in  the 
commercialization  and  diffusion  of  new 
technologies; 

(C)  a  lack  of  adequate  capital  to  invest  in 
smaller,  innovative  firms; 

<D)  insufficient  investment  in  civilian  re- 
search and  development  in  comparison  with 
our  major  competitors; 

(E)  a  series  of  systemic  inefficiencies  in 
the  management  and  organization  of  busi- 
ness, including  adversarial  labor-manage- 
ment relations  and  short-term  time  hori- 
zons; and 

(F)  a  serious  erosion  in  the  institutional 
support  for  production,  including  a  lack  of 
high  quality  domestic  and  international  eco- 
nomic data  needed  to— 

(i)  reveal  sectoral  strengths  and  weakness- 
es; 

(ii)  identify  potential  new  markets  and 
future  trends;  and 

(iii)  provide  necessary  information  regard- 
ing the  industrial  strategies  of  our  foreign 
competitors; 

(6)  helping  to  support  the  competitiveness 
of  United  States  industries  is  a  proper  and 
necessary  role  for  government,  working 
with  the  private  sector; 

(7)  at  present,  industrial  policy  in  the 
United  States  is  composed  of  a  variety  of 
Government  programs,  subsidies,  and  regu- 
latory oversight  functions  which  often  are 
not  coordinated,  cohesive,  or  consistent; 

(8)  while  our  economy  benefits  when  busi- 
ness, labor,  government,  academia.  and 
public  interest  groups  work  together  coop- 
eratively, there  exists  no  effective,  high- 
level  forum  for  developing  a  consensus  on 
economic  policies; 

(9)  the  decline  in  United  States  Industrial 
competitiveness  endangers  the  economic 
stabUity  of  the  Nation; 

(10)  such  decline  also  endangers  the  abili- 
ty of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  de- 
fense industrial  base  which  is  necessary  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States; 

(11)  progress  on  the  issue  of  competitive- 
ness requires  a  recognition  that  the  world  is 
moving  rapidly  toward  the  creation  of  an  in- 
tegrated 8uid  Interdependent  economy,  a 
world  economy  in  which  the  policies  of  one 
nation  have  a  major  impact  on  other  na- 
tions; 

(12)  effective  management  of  such  an  in- 
tegrated world  economy  requires  a  signifi- 
cant increase   in  multilateral  solutions  to 
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such  issues  as  trmde.  tax,  investment,  and 
the  distribution  of  world  mariiets  and  world 
production: 

(13)  effective  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  this  process  has  been  inhibited  by 
the  laclc  of  specific  mechanisms— 

(A)  to  identify  the  problems  of  particular 
industries  and  sectors:  and 

(B)  to  develop  specific  solutions  to  those 
sectoral  problems  within  the  broader  range 
of  national  economic  policies: 

(14)  such  lack  of  specific  mechanisms  has 
been  particularly  harmful  to  those  labor  in- 
tensive industries  which  must  compete  with 
very  low  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries: 

(15)  it  is  now  imperative  that  Govern- 
ment, business,  labor,  academia,  and  public 
interest  groups  act  together  to  develop  and 
coordinate  long-range  strategies  for  helping 
to  assure  the  international  competitiveness 
of  United  States  industries;  and 

(16)  such  strategies  should  be  balanced 
by- 

(A)  encottfaglng  the  development  of 
emerging  industries  which  can  provide  sub- 
stantial economic  growth  and  employment: 
and 

(B)  directing  resources  into  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  mature  and  supporting  industries. 

(b)  PuBPOSE.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
UUe— 

(1)  to  develop  recommendations  for  long- 
range  strategies  for  promoting  the  interna- 
tional competitiveness  of  United  States  in- 
dustries; and 

(2)  to  establish  the  Council  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness  which  will— 

(A)  gather  and  analyze  information  re- 
garding the  com|>etitiveness  of  United 
States  industries  and  business  and  trade 
policy; 

(B)  create  an  institutional  forum  where 
national  leaders  with  experience  and  back- 
ground in  business,  labor,  government,  aca- 
demia. and  public  interest  activities  will— 

(i)  identify  economic  problems  inhibiting 
the  competitiveness  of  United  States  agri- 
culture, business,  and  industry: 

(ii)  develop  long-term  strategies  to  address 
such  problems;  and 

(iii)  create  a  broad  consensus  in  support  of 
such  strategies;  and 

(C)  make  recommendations  on  issues  cru- 
cial to  the  development  of  coordinated  agri- 
cultural, business,  industrial,  and  trade 
strategies. 

SEC  Ml.  COUNCIL  ESTABLISHED. 

There   is   established   in   the   Executive 
Office  of  the  President  an  advisory  commit- 
tee to  be  known  as  the  Council  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness. 
SEC.  W4.  DUTIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  duties  of  the  Coimcil  are— 

(1)  to  develop  and  promote,  in  cooi>eration 
with  appropriate  Federal  agencies  and  other 
organizations,  policies  which  enhance  the 
productivity  and  international  competitive- 
ness of  United  States  industries: 

(2)  upon  the  request  of  the  President,  to 
review  private  sector  requests  for  govern- 
mental assistance  or  relief  and  to  recom- 
mend, as  a  condition  of  such  assistance  or 
relief,  those  actions  of  the  private  sector 
which  will  help  ensure  that  the  applicant 
involved,  by  receiving  the  assistance  or 
relief,  will  become  internationally  competi- 
tive in  the  future; 

(3)  to  cooperate  with  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  and  other  organizations  that  have 
lead  responsibility  for  export  promotion  to 
Identify  current  foreign  markets  for  United 
States  goods  and  services,  to  identify  future 
market  opportunities  and  trends  in  foreign 
markets,  and  to  develop  appropriate  strate- 


gic for  the  penetration  of  such  markets  by 
United  States  agricultural  producers,  busi- 
nesses, and  industries; 

<4)  to  collect  and  analyze  relevant  domes- 
tid  and  international  data  from  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  and  other  organizations 
coticeming  current  and  future  economic 
trends  and  m&rket  opportunities; 

(5)  to  prepare  and  publish  reports  contain- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  Council 
with  respect  to  trade  and  international  com- 
[tetitiveness  opportunities; 

(6)  to  create  forums  where  national  lead- 
er<  with  experience  and  background  in  busi- 
ness, labor,  academia,  public  interest  activi- 
tias,  and  Government  will— 

CA)  identify  national  economic  problems; 

CB)  develop  recommendations  to  address 
such  problems;  and 

(C)  create  a  broad  consensus  in  support  of 
suth  recommendations; 
^)  to  annually  report  to  the  President 
the  Congress— 

.)  on  the  state  of  the  national  economy; 
;)  on  the  status  of  major  sectors  of  the 
ional  economy:  and 

')  on  the  effect  of  existing  Government 
iicies  on  agriculture,  business,  and  indus- 

)  to  provide  policy  recommendations  and 
idance  to  the  Congress,  the  President,  the 
icil  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  regarding 
specific  issues  concerning  agricultural,  busi- 
ne^,  and  industrial  strategies;  and 

d9)  to  evaluate  existing  Government  poli- 
cis  and  business  practices  in  terms  of  the 
competitive  impact  of  such  policies  and 
pr^tices. 

SE^.  4S5.  MEMBERSHIP. 

(fi.)  Number  and  Appointment.— 
(jl )  In  general.— The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  16  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  after  consideration  of  such  rec- 
ordmendations  as  may  be  submitted  by  the 
Sixaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
anp  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
fram  among  individuals  who  are  specially 
qi^ified  to  serve  on  the  Council  by  virtue 
of 'their  education,  training,  or  experience 
and  their  broad  understanding  of  the 
Uiited  States  economy  and  the  United 
St  ites  position  in  the  world  economy. 

(2)  Representation  on  council.— Of  the 
mi  mbers  appointed  under  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  4  memt>ers  shall  be  appointed  from 
ai^ong  national  leaders  with  experience  and 
background  in  agriculture,  business,  or  in- 
dt^try,  including  at  least  one  individual  se- 
lected from  the  small  business  community; 
)  4  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
ong  national  leaders  with  experience  and 
kground  in  the  labor  community; 
)  4  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
ong  national  leaders  with  experience  and 
background  in  the  academic  community  or 
wio  have  been  active  in  public  interest  ac- 
ti«ties:  and 

<D)  4  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  the  heads  of  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  and  representatives  of  State  or 
loial  governments. 

3)  Initial  appointment  op  members.— The 

ident  shall  appoint  all  the  initial  mem- 

of  the  Council  before  the  end  of  the  60- 

period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 

.ment  of  this  Act. 

lb)  Vacancies.— 

1)  A  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  be  filled 
inithe  same  manner  in  which  the  original 
aijpolntment  was  made. 

<2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
t^m  for  which  such  member's  predecessor 
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was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(3)  A  member  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  Euch  member's  term  until  such  mem- 
ber's successor  has  taken  office. 

(c)  IfEMOvAL.— Members  of  the  Council 
may  bd  removed  by  the  President  only  for 
malfeasance  in  office. 

(d)' 

(1)  IkNGTH  OF  TERM.— All  members  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),  or 
(D)  of  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  serve  terms 
which  correspond  to  the  term  of  office  of 
sident  who  appointed  such  members. 

[AXIMUM       NUMBER       OF       TERMS.— NO 

may  serve  more  than  two  consecu- 
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8ic  Pay.— 

'POINTMENTS   FROM    PRIVATE   SECTOR.— 

jml>er  of  the  Council  who  is  not  oth- 
the  service  of  the  Ciovemment  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  or  local  gov- 
emmertt- 

(A)  shall  receive  a  sum  not  to  exceed  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  compensation 
paid  at'  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule, 
pursuant  to  section  5313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  prorated  on  a  daily  basis  for 
each  d^y  st)ent  in  the  work  of  the  Council; 
and 

(B)  sh&ll  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses, 
and  pel  diem  in  lieu  of  sut>sistence  expenses 
when  away  from  his  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence, Jin  accordance  with  section  5703  of 
such  tilhe. 

(2)  Appointments  from  public  sector.— 
E^h  niember  of  the  Council  who  is  other- 
wise inl  the  service  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
in  addition  to  that  received  for  such  other 
serviccj  but  while  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  Council  shall  be  paid  actual  travel  ex- 
penses,! and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
expenses  when  away  from  his  usual  place  of 
residenf;e,  in  accordance  with  subchapter  1 
of  chadter  57  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(f)  Qf  ORUM.— 

(1)  III  GENERAL.— Nine  members  of  the 
Council  constitute  a  quorum,  except  that  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings  if  such 
action  is  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  enure  Council. 

(2)  IKITIAL  organization.— The  CouncU 
shall  not  commence  its  duties  until  all  the 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (A), 
(B),  or  JC)  of  subsection  (a)(2)  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  have  qualified. 

(g)  CHAIRPERSON.- The  Council  shall  elect, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  Council,  a 
Chairperson  from  among  the  members  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  or  (C)  of 
subsection  (a)(2). 

(h)  M  Meetings.- The  Council  shall  meet  at 
the  cal  of  the  Chairperson  or  a  majority  of 
its  meribers,  except  that  the  Council  shall 
meet  ni  it  less  than  six  times  during  each  cal- 
endar s  ear. 

(i)  Policy  Actions.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (h).  no  action  establishing  policy 
shall  te  taken  by  the  Coimcil  unless  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Council. 

(j)  ACENTS.  Etc.,  of  Foreign  Countries  In- 
eligible FOR  Appointment  or  Service  as 
Members.- 

(1)  Prohibition  on  appointment.— An  in- 
dividual may  not  be  appointed  as  a  memt>er 
of  the  pouncil  if,  at  any  time  within  the  1- 
year  period  ending  on  the  date  on  which 
any  such  appointment  would  otherwise  be 
effective,  such  individual  has  acted  as  an 
agent  >r  attorney  for,  or  performed  any 
other  professional  service  for  or  on  behalf 


of,  the  government  of  any  foreign  country, 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  foreign  country,  or  any  foreign 
political  party. 

(2)  Prohibition  oh  continued  service 
AFTER  appointment.— If.  after  an  individual 
is  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  CouncU. 
such  individual  acts  or  performs  in  any 
manner  or  capacity  descrit>ed  in  paragraph 
(1),  such  individual  shall  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  as  of  the  date  such 
individual  acts  or  performs  in  such  manner 
or  capacity. 

(3)  Prohibition  on  employment  as  for- 
eign agent  after  service.— 

(A)  In  general.- No  former  member  of  the 
Council  appointed  under  subsection 
(a)(2)(D).  Executive  Director,  or  member  of 
professional  staff  of  the  Council  may. 
within  1  year  of  the  termination  of  such 
service  or  employment,  act  as  an  agent  or 
attorney  for,  or  perform  any  other  profes- 
sional service  for  or  on  behalf  of,  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  foreign  country,  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  government  of  a 
foreign  country,  any  corporation  controlled 
by  a  foreign  government,  or  any  foreign  po- 
litical party  in  any  particular  matter  that 
was  actually  pending  within  the  area  of  re- 
sponsibility of  such  member.  Executive  Di- 
rector, or  employee  during  the  1-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  termination  of  such 
service  or  employment. 

(B)  Enforcement.— Any  person  who  vio- 
lates subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  the  greater  of 
$250,000  or  the  amount  of  compensation  re- 
ceived for  the  prohibited  conduct.  The  At- 
torney General  may  bring  an  action  to  re- 
cover a  penalty  under  this  subparagraph  in 
an  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  against  any  such  person.  Any  such 
violation  shall  be  established  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  evidence. 

SEC.  466.   EXECirriVE  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF;  EX- 
PERTS AND  consultants. 

(a)  Executive  Director.— 

(1)  Appointment.— The  principal  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  Council  shall  be  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  CouncU  and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(2)  PuLL-TiiCE  SERVICE.— The  Executive  Di- 
rector shall  serve  full-time. 

(b)  Staff.— Within  the  limitations  of  the 
CouncU's  appropriations,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector may  appoint  such  personnel  as  the 
Executive  Director  considers  appropriate, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  shall  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

(d)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The 
Council  may  procure  temporary  and  Inter- 
mittent services  under  section  3109(b)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  GS-16  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(e)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies.— Upon  re- 
quest of  the  CouncU.  the  head  of  any  Feder- 
al agency  may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  agency 
to  the  CouncU  to  assist  the  Council  in  carry- 
ing out  its  duties  under  this  subtitle. 

SEC.  467.  POWERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

(a)  Hearings  and  Sessions.— The  Council 
may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle,  hold  such  hear- 
ings, sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places. 


take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evi- 
dence, as  the  Council  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Powers  op  Members  and  Agents.— If 
so  authorized  by  the  Council,  any  member 
or  agent  of  the  CouncU  may  take  any  action 
which  the  Council  is  authorized  to  take 
under  this  section. 

(c)  Obtaining  Official  Data.— 

(1)(A)  The  Council  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle. 

(B)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU.  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  information  to 
the  CouncU. 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Council  re- 
ceives any  information  from  a  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States,  the  CouncU 
shall  not  disclose  such  information  to  the 
public  unless  such  department  or  agency  is 
authorized  to  disclose  such  information  pur- 
suant to  Federal  law. 

(d)  Mails.— The  CouncU  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Administrative  Support  Services.— 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Council,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  such  administrative  support  services 
as  the  Council  may  request. 

SEC.  468.  reports. 

(a)  Initial  Report.— Not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  initial  members  are  appoint- 
ed to  the  Council,  the  CouncU  shall  submit 
a  report  to  Ixjth  Houses  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President  containing  recommendations 
of  the  CouncU  for  changes  in  any  Federal 
policy  necessary  to  Implement  effective 
trade  and  competitive  strategies. 

(b)  Annual  Report.— 

(1)  The  CouncU  shall  annuaUy  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  and  to  each 
House  of  the  Congress  a  report  setting 
forth— 

(A)  the  major  agricultural,  business,  and 
industrial  development  priorities  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

(B)  the  policies  needed  to  meet  such  prior- 
ities; and 

(C)  a  summary  of  existing  Government 
policies  affecting  industries. 

(2)  Such  report  shall  contain  a  statement 
of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Coun- 
cil during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  together 
with  any  recommendations  of  the  Council 
for  such  legislative  or  administrative  actions 
as  the  CouncU  considers  appropriate. 

SEC.  469.  ALTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1988  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

SEC  470.  DEFINITIONa 

For  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 

(1)  the  term  "CouncU"  means  the  CouncU 
on  Industrial  Competitiveness  established 
under  section  463; 

(2)  the  term  "member"  means  a  member 
of  the  CouncU  on  Industrial  Competitive- 
ness; and 

(3)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. American  Samoa,  and  any  other  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

SEC  471.  REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION  OF  TRADE  NE- 
GOTIA'nON  CAPABILITIES. 

(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  for  an  assessment  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  current  system  of  appointing 


and  hiring  personnel  for  trade  negotiation 
positions  in  the  United  States  CJovemment. 
(b)  Study.— In  addition  to  the  duties  es- 
tablished under  section  464.  the  CouncU 
shall  evaluate  the  system  for  appointing 
United  States  trade  negotiators  and  filling 
other  positions  within  the  United  States 
Government  which  are  related  to  trade  ne- 
gotiations. The  study  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  identification  of  positions  within 
the  United  States  Government  involving 
trade  negotiations. 

(2)  The  tenure  of  Individuals  holding  such 
positions. 

(3)  The  salary  level  of  individuals  holding 
such  positions. 

(4)  The  duration  of  varying  types  and 
levels  of  trade  negotiations. 

(5)  The  positions  of  employment,  and  the 
salary  level  for  such  positions,  obtained  by 
individuals  immediately  after  leaving  Gov- 
ernment service  in  any  position  described  in 
paragraph  (1). 

(6)  The  percentage  of  turnovers  of  individ- 
uals In  positions  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
which  are  directly  related  to  changes  in  Ad- 
ministration leadership. 

(7)  Professional  advancement  opportuni- 
ties for  United  States  trade  negotiators 
within  the  United  States  Government. 

(8)  Recommendations  on  establishing  a 
minimum  tenure  of  service  for  individuals  In 
positions  within  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment which  are  related  to  or  involve  trade 
negotiations. 

(9)  Recommendations  on  tying  promotions 
and  salary  to  length  of  service. 

(10)  Recommendations  on  establishing  a 
separate  professional  trade  corps  to 
strengthen  the  capabilities  of  United  States 
negotiators  in  long-term  trade  disputes. 

(11)  Recommendations  on  the  need  to  up- 
grade personnel  in  trade  related  positions. 

(c)  Report.— The  CouncU  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  and  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  before  the  end  of  the  period 
described  in  section  468(a).  The  report  shaU 
contain  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Coiuicil  pursuant  to  the  study  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation and  administrative  action  as  the 
CouncU  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

Subtitle  E — Export  Trading  Company 
Amendments 

SEC.  476.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  ""Export 
Trading  Company  Amendments  of  1987". 

SEC    477.    EXPORT    TRADING    COMPANY    AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Procedures  Applicable  to  Determhia- 
tion  of  Classification  as  Export  Traoimc 
Company.— Section  4(cK14)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C. 
1843(c)(14))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (F)  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
paragraphs: 

■■(G)  Determination  of  appucability  of 
CLASSIFICATION.— For  purposcs  of  determin- 
ing whether  an  export  trading  company  is 
operated  principally  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (PKi)— 

"(I)  the  operations  of  such  company 
during  the  2-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  such  company  commences  operations 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  making 
any  such  determination; 

""(U)  not  less  than  4  consecutive  years  of 
operations  of  such  company  (not  Including 
any  portion  of  the  period  referred  to  in 
clause  (i))  shall  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  any  such  determination:  and 
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"(Ui)  fees  derived  from  the  facilitation. 
outside  the  United  States,  of  trade  services 
shall  be  treated  as  revenue  derived  from  ex- 
porting or  facilitating  exports  to  the 
extent— 

"(I)  the  fees  so  derived  are  remitted  to  the 
United  States:  and 

"(11)  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  fees  in 
any  year  does  not  exceed  one-half  the 
amount  of  revenue  actually  derived  from 
export  operations  or  the  facilitation  of 
exiMjrt  services. 

"(H)  Paciutatioh  or  trade  skhvicks.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (GXlii),  the  term 
'facilitation  of  trade  services'  means  arrang- 
ing for,  but  not  performing,  any  trade  serv- 
ice which  would  be  an  export  trade  service 
(under  subparagraph  (F)(ii))  but  for  the 
fact  that  such  service  was  not  provided  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  export  of  any  good  or 
service  produced  in  the  United  States.". 

(b)  Lkvsragk.— Section  4(cK14)(A)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  1843(cK14KA))  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating clauses  (v)  and  (vi)  as  clauses  (vi) 
and  (vii),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
clause  (iv)  the  foUowlng  new  clause: 

"(v>  Levkhagb.— The  Board  may  not  disap- 
prove any  proposed  Investment  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  anticipated  or  proposed 
asset-to-equity  ratio  of  the  export  trading 
company  with  resiiect  to  which  such  invest- 
ment is  proposed,  unless  the  anticipated  or 
proposed  annual  average  asset-to-equity 
ratio  is  greater  than  15-to-l.". 

(c)  IwvKM'fOKY. — Section  4(cK14)(A»  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  1843(cK14))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  subparagraph  (H)  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section)  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(I)  iHvraroET.— 

"(i)  No  GEMKRAL  LiinTATioif.— The  BoaTd 
may  not  prescribe  by  regulation  any  maxi- 
mtmi  dollar  amount  limitation  on  the  value 
of  goods  which  an  export  trading  company 
may  maintain  in  inventory  at  any  time. 

"(U)  SPBCinc  LiMTTATioN  BY  ORDER.— Not- 
withstanding clause  (i),  the  Board  may  issue 
an  order  establishing  a  maximum  dollar 
amount  limitation  on  the  value  of  goods 
which  a  particular  export  trading  company 
may  maintain  in  inventory  at  any  time 
(after  such  company  has  been  operating  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time)  if  the  Board 
finds  that,  imder  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, such  limitation  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent risks  that  would  affect  the  financial  or 
managerial  resources  of  an  investor  bank 
holding  company  to  an  extent  which  would 
be  likely  to  have  a  materially  adverse  effect 
on  the  safety  and  soundness  of  any  subsidi- 
ary bank  of  such  bank  holding  company.". 

Education  ami  Labitr  Committee  Amendment 

■nTLE  V— EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR 
AMERICAN  COMPETITIVENESS 
SEC  Ml.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education 
and  Training  for  American  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1987". 

SEC  sn.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  PntDiNGs.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  relationship  between  a  strong  and 
vibrant  educational  system  and  a  healthy 
national  economy  is  inseparable  in  an  era  in 
which  economic  growth  is  dependent  on 
technology  and  is  imperiled  by  increased 
foreign  competition; 

(2)  our  Nation's  once  undisputed  pre-emi- 
nence in  international  commerce  is  facing 
unprecedented  challenges  from  competitor 
nations  who  have  given  priority  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  education  and  economic 


growth  in  areas  such  as  high  technology  in- 
distries: 

1 3)  our  standing  in  the  international  mar- 
ke  tplace  is  being  further  eroded  by  the  pres- 
en  :e  in  the  worliforce  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
ca is  who  are  functionally  or  technologically 
iU  terate  or  who  lack  the  mathematics,  sci- 
en  :e,  foreign  language,  or  vocational  skills 
needed  to  adapt  to  the  structural  changes 
00  :urring  in  the  global  economy; 

14)  our  competitive  position  is  also  t>eing 
er  tded  by  declines  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents taking  advanced  courses  in  mathemat- 
ica  science,  and  foreign  languages  and  by 
the  lack  of  modem  technical  and  laboratory 
equipment  in  our  educational  institutions; 

>)  restoring  our  competitiveness  and  en- 
ticing our  productivity  wiU  require  that 
workers  ixjssess  basic  educational  skills 
that  many  others  possess  highly  specif- 

^kills  in  mathematics,  science,  foreign  lan- 
ges.  and  vocational  areas;  and 
})  our  Nation  must  recognize  the  substan- 
impact  that  an  investment  in  human 
coital  will  have  on  increasing  productivity. 

i>)  Purposes.— It  is  therefore  the  purpose 
of  jthis  Act  to  establish  programs  designed- 
CD  to  enhance  ongoing  efforts  in  elemen- 
taif  y  and  secondary  education; 

C2)  to  improve  our  productivity  and  com- 
petitive position  by  investing  in  human  cap- 
it^: 

^ )  to  assist  out-of -school  youth  and  adults 
w^o  are  functionally  illiterate  in  obtaining 
th^  basic  slcills  needed  for  them  to  become 
productive  workers  in  a  competitive  econo- 
mi: 

(K)  to  help  educational  Institutions  pre- 
paj-e  those  engaged  in  work  relating  to 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  languages 
by  improving  and  expanding  instruction  in 
those  areas  and  by  modernizing  laboratory 
anp  technical  equipment; 

05)  to  enhance  the  skills  of  workers  affect- 
edl  or  about  to  be  affected,  by  economic 
clTpoige,  in  order  to  prevent  dislocation 
within  existing  industries  and  to  strengthen 
emerging  domestic  industries;  and 

96)  to  accomplish  such  puriKtses  without 
impairing  the  availability  of  funds  to  carry 
out  existing  programs  that  address  the 
needs  of  dislocated  workers,  such  as  previ- 
oiKly  authorized  education  programs. 

Subtitle  A — Education  for  American 
(^mpetitiTenesa 

SB  :.  505.  DEFINITIONS. 

,  is  used  in  this  subtitle— 

1 1)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
ti<  n"  has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
b]i  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
A(  t  of  1965. 

I  2)  The  terms  "local  educational  agency" 
and  "State  educational  agency"  have  the 
satne  meaning  given  such  terms  under  sec- 
ti(in  198  of  the  Elementary  and  Se<^ndary 

lucation  Act  of  1965. 

^3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
Etry  of  Education. 

^4)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 

keral  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Gpam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
thje  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Tfust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

so:.  SOS.  GENEKAL  PROVISIONS. 

la)  Grant  Requirements.— The  Secretary 
sqall  ensure,  with  respect  to  grants  provided 
udder  this  subtitle,  that— 

fl)  services  assisted  by  funds  received 
under  such  grants  shall  be  made  available  to 
historically  underrepresented  and  under- 
se^ed  populations  of  students,  including  fe- 
m^es,  minorities,  handicapped  individuals. 
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individnals  with  limited  E^nglish  proficiency, 
and  mifrant  students; 

(2)  the  terms  "training"  and  "instruction" 
are  interpreted  to  include  training  and  in- 
structi<)n  through  telecommunications  tech- 
nologic^, including  the  full  range  of  current 
and  ne^  technologies  that  c&s\  be  used  for 
educational  purposes,  such  as  television 
broadcasts,  closed  circuit  television  systems, 
cable  television,  satellite  transmissions,  com- 
puters, VHS,  laser  discs,  and  audio  by  discs, 
tapes.  Or  broadcast,  and  such  other  video 
and  telecommunications  technologies  that 
alone  of  in  combination  can  assist  in  teach- 
ing and  learning;  and 

(3)  wjhere  appropriate,  programs  funded 
under  ^is  subtitle  shall  t>e  coordinated  with 
other  federally  funded  education  and  train- 

>DiTioNAL  Eligible  Institutions.— 
of  any  program  authorized  by 
)title,  institutions  eligible  to  partici- 
iall  include  any  accredited  proprie- 
^titution  providing  a  program  of  less 
months  duration  that  is  otherwise 
eligible!  to  participate  in  any  program  under 
this  subtitle. 

CHAPTER  1— LITERACY  PROGRAMS 

SEC   Sill   WORKPLACE    LITERACY    PARTNERSHIPS 
J         GRANTS. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Grant  Program.— 
The  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1201  et 
seq.)  isl  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
315  the  following  new  section: 

"BUSINESS,  industry,  LABOR,  AND  EDUCATION 
PARTOERSHIPS  FOR  WORKPLACE  UTERACY 

"Sec  316.  (a)  Grants  to  States.— (1)  The 
Secretary  may  make  grants  to  States  which 
have  SI  ate  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  306  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  adult  education  programs 
which  jteach  literacy  skills  needed  in  the 
workpli  ice  through  partnerships  between— 

"(A)  1}usiness,  industry,  or  labor  organiza- 
tions-. 0  r  private  industry  councils:  and 

"(B)  I  State  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
cations I  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  schools  (including  employment 
and  trtining  agencies  or  community-based 
organiz  ations). 

"(2)  Orants  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
used— 

"(A)  1  o  fund  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams '  vhich  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b); 

■'(B)  for  administrative  costs  incurred  by 
State  e)ducational  agencies  and  local  educa- 
tional jagencies  in  establishing  programs 
funded! under  subparagraph  (A):  and 

"(C)  lor  costs  incurred  by  State  education- 
al agencies  in  obtaining  evaluations  de- 
scribed! in  paragraph  (3)(A)(iii>. 

State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  its 
|nt  under  subsection  (e)  if  it — 
icludes  in  a  State  plan  submitted  to 
iretary  under  section  306  a  descrip- 

e  requirements  for  State  approval 

g  of  a  program; 
he  procedures  under  which  applica- 
r  such  funding  may  be  submitted: 

the  method  by  which  the  State  shaU 
obtain  ^uinual  third-party  evaluation  of  stu- 
dent achievement  in,  and  overall  effective- 
ness of  services  provided  by,  all  programs 
which  (receive  funding  out  of  a  grant  made 
to  the  State  under  this  section;  and 

"(B)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  section 
306(a). 

"(b)  {Program  Requirements.- Programs 
funded  under  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  shall  be 
designed  to  improve  the  productivity  of  the 


worl(force  of  a  State  through  improvement 
of  literacy  skills  needed  in  the  workplace 
by- 

"(1)  providing  adult  literacy  and  other 
basic  skills  services  and  activities: 

"(2)  providing  adult  secondary  education 
services  and  activities  which  may  lead  to  the 
completion  of  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent; 

"(3)  meeting  the  literacy  needs  of  adults 
with  limited  English  proficiency; 

"(4)  upgrading  or  updating  basic  skills  of 
adult  workers  in  accordance  with  changes  in 
workplace  requirements,  technology,  prod- 
ucts, or  processes; 

"(5)  improving  the  competency  of  adult 
workers  in  speaking,  listening,  reasoning, 
and  problem  solving;  or 

"(6)  providing  education  counseling,  trans- 
portation, and  nonworking  hours  cWld  care 
services  to  adult  workers  while  they  partici- 
pate in  a  program  funded  under  subsection 
(a)(2)(A). 

"(c)  Program  Applications.— An  applica- 
tion to  receive  funding  for  a  program  out  of 
a  grant  made  to  a  State  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall— 

'■(1)  be  submitted  jointly  by— 

"(A)  a  business,  industry,  or  labor  organi- 
zation, or  private  industry  council:  and 

"(B)  a  State  educational  agency,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  school  (including  an  employment 
and  training  agency  or  community-based  or- 
ganization). 

"(2)  set  forth  the  respective  roles  of  each 
member  of  the  partnership;  and 

'(3)  be  submitted  to  the  State  educational 
agency  in  the  time  and  manner  and  contain 
such  additional  information  as  such  agency 
may  require,  including  evidence  of  the  appli- 
cant's experience  in  providing  literacy  serv- 
ices to  working  adults. 

"(d)  Direct  Grants.— If  a  State  is  not  eli- 
gible for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  the 
Secretary  shall  use  the  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (e)(2)  to  make  direct 
grants  to  applicants  in  that  State  who  are 
qualified  to  teach  literacy  skills  needed  in 
the  workplace. 

"(e)  State  Allotments.— (1)  The  Federal 
share  of  expenditures  for  programs  in  a 
State  funded  under  subsection  (a)(2)(A) 
shall  be  paid  from  a  State's  allotment  under 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  From  the  sum  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (f),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  allot— 

"(A)  $25,000  to  each  of  American  Samoa. 
Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

"(B)  to  each  remaining  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  remainder 
of  such  sum  as— 

"(i)  the  number  of  adults  in  the  State  who 
do  not  have  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
a  school  providing  secondary  education  (or 
its  equivalent)  and  who  are  not  currently  re- 
quired to  be  enrolled  in  schools  in  the  State, 
bears  to 

"(ii)  the  number  of  such  adults  in  all 
States. 

"(3)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the  por- 
tion of  any  State's  allotment  for  that  fiscal 
year  which— 

"(A)  exceeds  10  percent  of  the  total  allot- 
ment for  the  State  under  paragraph  (2)  for 
the  fiscal  year;  and 
"(B)  remains  unobligated; 

shall  be  reallocated  among  the  other  States 
in  the  same  proportion  as  each  State's  allo- 
cation for  such  fiscal  year  under  paragraph 
(2). 


"(f)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1989  through  1993. 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.". 

(b)  Definitions.— Section  303  of  the  the 
Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1201  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(k)  The  term  'community-based  organiza- 
tion' has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  4(5)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.). 

"(1)  The  term  'private  industry  council' 
means  the  private  industry  council  estab- 
lished under  section  102  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq).". 

SEC.  .'ilZ.  ENGLISH  LITERACY  GRANTS. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Grant  Program.— 
The  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1201  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
316  (as  added  by  section  511)  the  following 
new  section: 

"ENGLISH  literacy  PROGRAM  GRANTS 

"Sec.  317.  (a)  Grants  to  States.— <1)  The 
Secretary  may  make  grants  to  States  which 
have  State  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  306  for  the  establishment,  op- 
eration, and  improvement  of  English  liter- 
acy programs  for  individuals  of  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency.  Such  grants  may  provide 
for  support  services  for  program  partici- 
pants, including  child  care  and  transporta- 
tion costs. 

"(2)  A  State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  paragraph  (1)  if  the  State  in- 
cludes in  a  State  plan  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  306  a  description  of — 

"(A)  the  number  of  individuals  of  limited 
English  proficiency  in  the  State  who  need 
or  could  benefit  from  programs  assisted 
under  this  chapter; 

"(B)  the  activities  which  would  be  under- 
taken under  the  grant  and  the  manner  in 
which  such  activities  will  promote  English 
literacy  and  enable  individuals  in  the  State 
to  participate  fully  in  national  life; 

"(C)  how  the  activities  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  will  serve  individuals  of  limit- 
ed English  proficiency,  including  the  qualifi- 
cations and  training  of  personnel  who  wiU 
participate  in  the  proposed  activities; 

"(D)  the  resources  necessary  to  develop 
and  operate  the  proposed  activities  and  the 
resources  to  be  provided  by  the  State:  and 

"(E)  the  sf>ecific  goals  of  the  proposed  ac- 
tivities and  how  achievement  of  these  goals 
wUl  be  measured. 

"(3)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
available  for  not  more  than  three  years. 
The  Secretary  may  terminate  a  grant  only  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(A)  the  State  has  not  made  substantial 
progress  in  achieving  the  specific  education- 
al goals  set  out  in  the  application;  or 

"(B)  there  is  no  longer  a  need  in  the  State 
for  the  activities  funded  by  the  grant. 

"(b)  Set-Aside  for  Community-Based  Or- 
GAHizATioNS.— A  State  that  is  awarded  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  shall  use  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  funds  awarded  under  the 
grant  to  fund  programs  operated  by  commu- 
nity-based organizations  with  the  demon- 
strated capability  to  administer  English  pro- 
ficiency programs. 

"(c)  Report.— A  State  that  is  awarded  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  report  describing  the  activi- 
ties funded  under  the  grant  for  each  fiscal 
year  covered  by  the  grant. 


"(d)  Demonstration  Program.- The  Sec- 
retary, subject  to  the  availability  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section,  shall 
directly,  and  through  grants  and  contracts 
with  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
institutions,  and  organizations,  carry  out  a 
program  through  the  Adult  Education  Divi- 
sion— 

"(1)  to  develop  innovative  approaches  and 
methods  of  literacy  education  for  individ- 
uals of  limited  English  proficiency  utilizing 
new  instructional  methods  and  technol- 
ogies: and 

"(2)  to  establish  a  national  clearinghouse 
on  literacy  education  for  individuals  of  lim- 
ited English  proficiency  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  concerning  effective 
approaches  or  methods,  including  coordina- 
tion with  manpower  training  and  other  edu- 
cation programs. 

"(e)  E>?aluation  and  Audit.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams conducted  under  this  section.  Pro- 
grams funded  under  this  section  shall  be  au- 
dited annually. 

"(f)   AtTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.- 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  sum  of 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1989  through  1993. 

"(2)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  funds 
available  under  this  section  shall  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (d).". 

(b)  Definitions.— Section  303  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1201  et  seq.)  (as 
amended  by  section  511)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(m)  The  term  'individual  of  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency'  means  an  adult  or  out-of- 
sch(x>l  youth  who  has  limited  ability  in 
speaking,  reading,  writing,  or  understanding 
the  English  language  and— 

"(1)  whose  native  language  is  a  language 
other  than  English;  or 

"(2)  who  lives  in  a  family  or  community 
environment  where  a  language  other  than 
EInglish  is  the  dominant  language. 

"(n)  The  term  'out-of-school  youth"  means 
an  individual  who  is  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  under  State  law  who  has 
not  completed  high  school  or  the  equiva- 
lent. 

"(o)  The  term  'English  literacy  program' 
means  a  program  of  instruction  designed  to 
help  limited  English  proficient  adults,  out- 
of-school  youths,  or  both  achieve  full  com- 
petence in  the  English  language. 

"(p)  The  term  'community-based  organiza- 
tion' means  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
which  is  representative  of  a  community  or 
significant  segments  of  a  community  and 
which  provides  education,  vocational  educa- 
tion, job  training,  or  internship  services  and 
programs  and  includes  neighborhood  groups 
and  organizations,  conununity  action  agen- 
cies, community  development  corporations, 
union-related  organizations,  employer-relat- 
ed organizations,  tribal  governments,  and 
organizations  serving  Native  Alaskans  and 
Indians.". 

SEC.  SI3.  C(X)ilOINATION  OF  UTERACY  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Federal  Literacy  Ofpice.— 

(1)  EsTABUSHMENT.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  in  the  Department  of  E^lucation 
an  off ic«  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Liter- 
acy Coordination  Office. 


lAilOC 
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(3)  FOHcnoiis,— The  PWeral  Literacy  Co- 
MtUnation  Office  shaU— 

(A)  ooonUnate  FedermI  literacy  programs, 
including  grant  prognuns  administered 
under  this  chapter  and  other  grant  pro- 
grams funded  under  the  Adult  Education 
Act  (20  VS.C.  1301  et  seq.):  and 

(B)  provide  information  and  guidance  to 
States  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
State  and  local  volunteer  programs  relating 
to  literacy. 

(b)  OsAins  TO  Statss.— 

(1)  Im  GBnotAL.— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  States  for  purposes  of  establishing 
State  and  local  offices  for  coordination  of 
literacy  programs,  including  all  programs 
funded  under  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20 
n.S.C.  1301  et  seq.). 

(3)  State  flams.— A  State  shall  be  eligible 
for  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  if  it  submits 
a  State  plan  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary approves  such  plan.  The  Secretary  may 
not  approve  a  State  plan  unless  it  provides 
for- 

(A)  designation  of  area  offices  for  coordi- 
nation of  literacy  programs,  distributed 
throughout  the  State  so  that  persons  In  all 
areas  of  the  State  have  access  to  literacy 
programs; 

(B)  training  of  personnel  who  will  operate 
the  area  offices; 

(C)  determination  of  curricula  and  materi- 
als for  literacy  programs: 

(D)  oversight  of  area  offices; 

(E)  technical  assistance  to  area  offices; 

(F)  programs  to  recruit  volunteers  and 
participants; 

(0)  coordination  of  the  programs  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (F)  with  existing  liter- 
acy programs;  and 

(H)  allocation  of  funds  to  area  offices. 

(c)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  section 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
siuns  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1989  through  1993. 

CHAPTER  2— SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS 

SBC  SIS.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAM. 
(a)  ESTABUSHMENT  OP  PROGRAM.— Title  III 

of  the  Education  for  Economic  Security  Act 
(30  U.S.C.  3981  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  after  the  title  heading  the 
following: 

"Pakt  A— Highkr  Education 
Partnershifs";  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  B— Elemkntary  and  Secondary 
Education  Partnerships 

"PURPOSE 

"Sbc.  331.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  supplement  State  and  local  resources  to— 

"(1)  improve  the  quality  of  Instruction  in 
the  fields  of  mathematics  and  science  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools; 

"(2)  furnish  additional  resources  and  sup- 
port for  the  acquisition  of  equipment,  and 
instructional  and  reference  materials  and 
improvement  of  laboratory  facilities  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools;  and 

"(3)  encourage  partnerships  in  science  and 
mathematics  education  between  the  busi- 
ness community,  museums,  libraries,  profes- 
sional mathematics  and  scientific  associa- 
tions, private  nonprofit  organizations,  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  and  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 
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"PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZED 

"Sfec.  333.  (a)  Grants.— The  Secretary 
may^make  grants  to  States  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral Bhare  of  the  cost  of  the  programs  de- 
scribed in  section  324. 

"(b)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
Thetfe  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
purpbses  of  carrying  out  this  chapter 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1989  through  1993. 

"amendment  to  state  appucation 

"S  c.  323.  (a)  Appucation.— A  State  shall 
be  e  ligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
chap  ter  if — 

"(1 )  the  State  submits  to  the  Secretary  as 
part 'of  its  application  under  section  209 
such!  information  and  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  at  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retai^y  shall  establish;  and 

"(X  the  Secretary  approves  such  applica- 
tion. 

"(t )  Application  Requirements.— The 
Seer  itary  shall  require  each  application  to 
inclu  de— 

"(])  a  description  of  the  State's  proce- 
dure ;  relating  to  the  use  of  funds  from 
grants  received  under  this  chapter,  includ- 
ing (he  approval  process  for  local  applica- 
tions; 

"(2 )  an  assurance  that  not  more  than  1 
pero  nt  of  the  amount  received  shall  be 
used  for  administrative  expenses; 

"(3 )  an  assurance  that  the  State  will,  to 
the  I  >xtent  possible,  assist  local  school  dis- 
trict in  economically  depressed  areas  to 
obta  n  matching  funds  from  business  con- 
cern . 

"eligible  programs 

"S  c.  324.  (a)  In  General.— A  State  may 
use  1  Linds  from  grants  received  in  any  fiscal 
year  imder  this  chapter  for  elementary  and 
secondary  programs  described  in  this  sec- 
tion.'The  State  educational  agency  shall  ad- 
minister such  funds,  which  shall  be  awarded 
to  sijch  programs  on  a  competitive  basis. 

"(b)  Use  op  Funds.— Funds  from  grants  re- 
ceived under  this  chapter  may  be  used  for 
the  following: 

"()j)  Improvement  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary REsoxntcEs.— Such  funds  may  be 
used:  for  acquisition  of  equipment,  instruc- 
tional and  reference  materials,  and  partner- 
ship jin  education  programs  designed  to — 

"(A)  improve  instruction  in  mathematics 
and  icience  education  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level; 

"(B)  improve  laboratory  facilities,  class- 
room and  library  resources  in  elementary 
and  I  secondary  mathematics  and  science 
education:  and 

"((t)  attract  matching  dollars  and  in  kind 
contributions  of  equipment,  learning  re- 
sources or  shared  time  from  business  con- 
cem$.  libraries,  museums,  nonprofit  private 
orgatiizations,  professional  mathematics  and 
scieiltific  associations,  and  appropriate 
Stat  i  agencies. 

"(' )  Advanced  placement  programs.— (A) 
Sucl .  funds  may  be  used  for  advanced  place- 
meni  programs  operated  by  local  education- 
al agencies  that  are  designed  to  allow  quali- 
fied secondary  students  to  attend  college 
prepBratory  schools,  colleges,  or  universities 
on  A  part-time  or  full-time  basis  with  re- 
spec  ,  to  science  and  mathematics  instruc- 
tion 

"(H)  A  local  educational  agency  that  re- 
ceiv(  IS  funds  from  a  grant  under  this  chap- 
ter lor  an  advanced  placement  program  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  shall  allocate  to 
sucq   program   a   percentage   of   funds   re- 
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the  State  on  a  per  student  basis 
to— 
number  of  students  participating 

:  and 
instruction  time  such  students  re- 

the  program. 

"LOCAL  applications 

"Sec.  315.  (a)  Eligibility.— An  applicant 
that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
chapter  a^iall  submit  an  application  to  the 
State  eduicational  agency,  at  such  time,  and 
in  such  manner,  as  the  State  may  require. 
Such  application  may  take  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  an  assessment  submitted  by 
the  local  educational  agency  under  section 
210,  if  appropriate. 

"(b)  Requirements  por  Application.— The 
State  shall  require  each  application  to  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  a  jdescription  of  the  activities  for 
which  assistance  under  this  part  is  sought; 

"(2)  assurances  that  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  received  by  the  appli- 
cant in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  expended  on 
administrtitive  expenses; 

"(3)  if  the  funds  are  to  be  used  for  im- 
provemeiit  of  elementary  and  secondary  re- 
sources a4  described  in  subsection  (b)(1) — 

"(A)  ai|  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be 
spent  on  equipment,  facilities  improvement, 
library  re^urces,  and  classroom  instruction- 
al material; 

"(B)  an  {estimate  of  the  number  of  elemen- 
tary and  I  secondary  students  who  will  be 
aided  by  lactivities  and  expenditures  under 
the  granti 

"(C)  assurances  that— 

"(i)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  a 
minlmumi  of  25  percent  of  the  funds  for 
each  project  will  be  supplied  by  business 
concerns  ^ithin  the  community: 

"(ii)  nO'  stipend  shall  be  paid  directly  to 
employee*  of  a  profitmaking  business  con- 
cern; 

"(ill)  prpvision  shall  be  made  for  the  equi- 
table participation  in  the  project  of  children 
who  are  enrolled  in  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  and 

"(iv)  ccaisideration  wUl  be  given  to  pro- 
grams anid  activities  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of ,  educationally  disadvantaged  and 
other  traditionally  underserved  populations; 
and  I 

"(4)  if  the  funds  are  to  be  used  for  ad- 
vanced Placement  programs  as  described  in 
subsectio<k  (b)(2),  a  commitment  as  to  the 
percenta^  of  funds  received  from  the  State 
on  a  per  ftudent  basis  that  shall  be  used  by 
the  local  educational  agency  to  defray  costs 
of  the  adianced  placement  program. 

"(c)  wkivER.— The  State  may  waive  or 
reduce  toe  amount  of  matching  funds  re- 
quired uider  subsection  (b)(3)(CKi)  if  the 
State  determines  that— 

"(1)  supstantial  need  exists  in  the  area 
served  b]|  the  applicant  for  a  grant  under 
this  part;  I  and 

"(2)  thje  required  amount  of  matching 
fimds  (»i|not  be  made  available. 

"(d)  Joint  Applications.— A  regional  con- 
sortium of  applicants  in  two  or  more  local 
school  districts  may  file  a  Joint  application 
under  sul  section  (a). 

"I  lUBMISSION  OF  applications 

"Sec.  326.  An  applicant  within  a  State 
that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
chapter  ^hall  submit  an  application  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  section  325  to  the 
State  educational  agency  for  approval.  Each 
application  with  respect  to  funds  for  im- 
provement of  elementary  and  secondary  re- 
sources ifider  section  324(b)(1)  shall  be  sub- 
mitted   jpintly    by    the    local    educational 


agency  and  each  business  concern  or  other 
party  that  is  to  participate  in  the  activities 
for  which  assistance  is  sought. 

"APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  327.  (a)  Criteria.— The  State  shall 
establish  criteria  for  approval  of  applica- 
tions under  this  section.  Such  criteria  shall 
include— 

"(1)  consideration  of  the  local  district's 
need  for.  and  inability  to  locally  provide  for, 
the  activities,  equipment,  library  and  in- 
structional materials  requested; 

"(2)  the  number  and  nature  of  elementary 
and  secondary  students  who  wiU  benefit 
from  the  planned  program; 

"(3)  the  expressed  level  of  financial  and 
in-kind  commitment  from  other  parties  to 
the  program. 

"(b)  Approval  Prcx^edures.- The  State 
shall  adopt  approval  procedures  designed  to 
ensure  that  grants  are  equitably  distributed 
among— 

"(1)  rural,  urban,  and  suburban  areas;  and 

"(2)  small,  medium,  and  large  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 

"COMPUTATION  OF  GRANT  AMOUNTS 

"Sec.  328.  (a)  Payments  to  Grantees.- 

"(1)  Payment  by  state.— The  State  shall 
pay  to  the  extent  of  amounts  received  by  it 
from  the  Secretary  under  this  chapter,  to 
each  applicant  having  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  327,  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  described  in  the 
application. 

"(2)  Amount.— (A)  Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  Federal  share  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  75  percent. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  that  re- 
ceives a  waiver  under  section  325(c),  the 
Federal  share  for  each  fiscal  year  may  be  as 
much  as  100  percent. 

"(3)  Non-federal  share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  payments  under  this  chapter  may 
be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  in- 
cluding plant,  equipment,  or  services. 

"(b)  Payments  to  States.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c),  each  State  shall  receive 
under  this  chapter  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  its  share  of  funds 
appropriated  under  chapter  1  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act;  or 

"(B)  $225,000. 

"(2)  Limitation.— A  State  may  not  use 
more  than  5  percent  of  funds  received  by  it 
under  this  chapter  for  administrative  costs. 

"(c)  REDUcrriON  for  Insufficient  Fund- 
ing.—If  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
part  are  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  pay  in  full  the  grants  which  States 
may  receive  under  subsection  (b),  the 
amount  of  such  grants  shall  be  ratably  re- 
duced.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Title  heading.— The  title  heading  of 
such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE   III— PARTNERSHIPS   IN   EDUCATION 

FOR  MATHEMATICS,  SCIENCE,  AND  ENGI- 
NEERING". 

(2)  References.— Part  A  of  such  title  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "title"  each  place  such  term 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "part". 

CHAPTER  3— ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  521.  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  Grants  to  States.— From  the  amount 
reserved  for  purposes  of  this  section  under 
section  524B(bKl),  the  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  States  for  which  applications  are 
approved  under  sulisection  (c)  for  purposes 
of  making  grants  to  local  educattional  agen- 


cies for  purposes  of  operating  model  pro- 
grams designed  to  commence  or  improve 
and  expand  foreign  language  study  for  stu- 
dents residing  within  their  jurisdictions. 

(b)  Computation  of  Grant  Amounts.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  State  for  which  an  ap- 
plication is  approved  under  subsection  (c) 
shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

(A)  $50,000:  and 

(B)  the  product  of— 
(i)  $0.04;  and 

(ii)  the  population  of  the  State  (as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  most  recent 
decennial  census). 

(2)  Renewal.— The  amount  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
State  for  two  additional  years  aftor  the  first 
fiscal  year  during  which  the  State  receives  a 
grant  under  this  chapter  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  funds  made  available  to 
the  State  during  the  first  year  of  funding 
were  used  in  the  manner  required  under  the 
State's  approved  application. 

(3)  Reduction  for  insufficient  fund- 
ing.—If  sums  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  Secretary  to  pay  in  full 
the  grants  which  a  State  may  receive  under 
this  subsection,  the  amount  of  such  grants 
shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

(c)  Applications.— 

(1)  In  general.— Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time,  in  such  form,  and  containing  such  in- 
formation and  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

(2)  Restrictions.— The  Secretary  may  not 
approve  an  application  unless  the  applica- 
tion— 

(A)  contains  a  description  of  model  pro- 
grams designed  by  local  education  agencies, 
and  representing  a  variety  of  alternative 
and  innovative  approaches  to  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction,  which  were  selected  by 
the  State  educational  agency  for  funding 
under  this  section; 

(B)  provides  assurances  that  aU  children 
aged  five  through  seventeen  who  reside 
within  the  school  district  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  any  model  program  funded  under  this 
section  (without  regard  to  whether  such 
children  attend  schools  operated  by  such 
agency); 

(C)  provides  assurances  that,  if  the  appli- 
cation of  the  State  educational  agency  is  ap- 
proved, each  model  program  described  in 
the  application  shall  have  available  to  it 
sufficient  funds  from  State  and  local 
sources,  in  addition  to  any  funds  under  this 
section  to  ensure  that  the  program  is  car- 
ried out  as  described  in  the  application:  and 

(D)  provides  that  the  local  educational 
agency  will  provide  standard  evaluations  of 
pupils'  proficiency  at  appropriate  intervals 
in  the  program,  and  provide  such  evalua- 
tions to  the  State  education  agency. 

SEC.  htl.  programs  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  SECOND- 
ARY STUDENTS. 

(a)  Grants  to  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education.— 

(1)  In  general.— From  the  amount  re- 
served for  purposes  of  this  section  under 
section  524B(b)(2).  the  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  an  institution  of  higher  education 
(or  a  consortium  of  such  institutions)  in 
each  Federal  region  whose  application  is  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (b)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  assistance  for  intensive 
language  training  in  summer  institutes  for 
exceptional  secondary  sch(x>l  students,  who 
show  ability  in  their  development  of  foreign 
language  skills. 


(2)  Computation  of  amount.— An  institu- 
tion or  consortium  for  which  an  application 
is  approved  under  subsection  (b)  shall  re- 
ceive an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  the 
sum  of 

(A)  the  product  of— 

(i)  $3,000;  and 

(ii)  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
such  institute,  not  to  exceed  ISO;  and 

(b)  $500  for  each  student  enrolled  in  such 
institute,  which  shall  be  paid  to  each  such 
student  as  a  stipend. 

(3)  Reduction  for  insufficient  fvnd- 
iNG.— If  sums  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  Secretary  to  pay  in  full 
the  grants  which  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation may  receive  under  paragraph  (2),  the 
amount  of  such  grants  shall  be  ratably  re- 
duced. 

(b)  Application;^ 

(1)  In  generai-— Any  institution  of  higher 
education  or  consortium  of  such  institutions 
desiring  to  receive  the  grant  for  its  region 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing 
such  information  and  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

(2)  Restrictions.— The  Secretary  may  not 
approve  an  application  unless  the  applica- 
tion— 

(A)  contains  a  description  of  the  proposed 
program  of  intensive  instruction  at  the  in- 
stitute: 

(B)  provides  adequate  assurance  that  stu- 
dents from  any  Federal  region  who  wish  to 
participate  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of— 

(i)  aptitude  in  that  language,  as  deter- 
mined by  appropriate  testing  and  verified 
by  their  teachers:  and 

(ii)  motivation; 

(3)  provides  assurances  that  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  will  seek  to  enroll 
at  least  eighty  qualified  students  in  the  in- 
stitute: and 

(4)  provides  assurances  that  the  program 
of  intensive  instruction  will  be  developed 
and  operated  in  close  cooperation  with  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  and  administrators. 

(c)  Encouragement  of  Diversity.— The 
Secretary  shall  encourage,  to  the  extent 
possible,  diversity  in  the  languages  taught 
in  institutes  during  any  summer  within  the 
United  States,  and  shall  consider  the  need 
to  fluid  programs  involving  languages  of 
critical  importance  to  the  Nation. 

(d)  Basis  of  Awards.— Awards  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  to  institutes  (or  con- 
sortia) on  the  basis  of  excellence  of  the  pro- 
gram prop>osed  in  the  application,  taking 
into  consideration  such  elements  as  library 
resources,  faculty  achievement,  and  lan- 
guage learning  facilities. 

(e)  Allowable  Uses  of  Funds.— Funds 
available  to  Institutes  under  this  section 
may  be  used  to  cover  costs  asscxsiated  with 
enrollment  in  an  institute.  Including  tuition, 
fees,  administration,  and  living  expenses. 

SEC  so.  GRANTS  FOR  PRCWHAMS  OF  STUDY 
ABROAD  FOR  ADVANCED  SECONDARY 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDENTS. 

(a)  Grants  to  States— From  the  amount 
reserved  under  section  S24B(bX3)  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  States  for  which  applica- 
tions are  approved  under  subsection  (c),  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  assistance  to 
enable  advanced  secondary  foreign  language 
students  in  their  junior  or  senior  year  of 
high  school  to  develop  their  language  skills 
and  their  luiowledge  of  foreign  cultures  and 
societies  through  study  abroad  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 
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(1)  Latin  America  for  the  study  of  Spanish 
or  Portucueae. 

(2)  Tlie  Middle  East  for  the  study  of 
major  lancuaces  of  that  region. 

(3)  Japan  for  the  study  of  Japanese. 

(4)  The  People's  Republic  of  China  or  the 
Republic  of  China  for  the  study  of  Chinese. 

(5)  The  Dunoctatic  Republic  of  Korea  for 
the  study  of  Korean. 

(6)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics for  the  study  of  Russian  and  other 
major  languaces  of  that  region. 

(7)  Africa  for  the  study  of  major  lan- 
guaces  of  that  region. 

(8)  South  Asia  for  the  study  of  Hindi  and 
other  major  languages  of  that  region. 

(b)  ArrucATioH.— 

(1)  IM  GDnsAL.— Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time.  In  such  form,  and  containing  such  in- 
formation and  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
may  require.  The  Secretary  may  not  ap- 
prove an  application  unless  the  applica- 
tion— 

(A)  contains  a  description  of  the  proposed 
program  of  study  abroad: 

(B)  provides  adequate  assurance  that 
those  who  wish  to  participate  will  be  select- 
ed on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  proficiency 
in  the  language,  as  shown  by  testing  compa- 
rable to  that  conducted  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  of  the  Department  of 
State:  and 

(C)  demonstrates  that  the  program  will 
provide  the  opportunity  to  combine  lan- 
guage study  with  the  study  of  journalism, 
international  business,  finance,  economic 
development,  science,  engineering,  political 
science,  international  studies,  or  other  relat- 
ed areas  and  is  open  to  high  school  juniors 
and  seniors  demonstrating  a  significant  in- 
terest in  those  areas  who  are  otherwise 
qualified  to  participate  in  the  program. 

(2)  Computation  op  amoitnt.— A  State 
whose  application  is  approved  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one-half  the 
cost  of  providing  the  program. 

(3)  AixowABLE  USES  OF  FUNDS.— Funds 
available  for  study  abroad  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  to  cover  costs  associated 
with  enrollment  in  a  foreign  educational  in- 
stitute, including  tuition,  fees,  administra- 
tion, and  living  expenses. 

(c)  Reduction  for  iNstTFFiciKKT  Fund- 
dig.— If  sums  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  Secretary  to  pay  in  full 
the  grants  which  States  may  receive  under 
subsection  (b).  the  amount  of  such  grants 
shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

SEC    SM.    GRANTS    FOR    ADVANCED    PLACEMENT 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Grants  to  States.- From  the  amount 
reserved  under  section  524B(b)(4)  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  States  for  which  applica- 
tions are  approved  under  subsection  (c)  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  assistance  to  ad- 
vanced placement  programs  operated  by 
local  educational  agencies  that  are  designed 
to  allow  qualified  secondary  students  to 
attend  college  preparatory  schools,  colleges, 
or  universities  on  a  part-time  or  full-time 
basis  with  respect  to  foreign  language  in- 
struction. 

(b)  Allocation  of  State  Funds.— A  local 
educational  agency  that  receives  funds  from 
a  grant  under  this  section  for  an  advanced 
placement  program  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  allocate  to  such  program  a  percent- 
age of  funds  received  from  the  State  on  a 
per  student  basis  according  to— 
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(l)  the  number  of  students  participating 
in  the  program:  and 

(2p  the  Instruction  time  such  students  re- 
ceive under  the  program. 

(c^  Applications.— Any  State  desiring  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
subftiit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
suci  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing 
suck  information  and  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require.  The  Secretary  may  not 
approve  an  application  unless  the  applica- 
tion includes — 

( 1^  a  description  of  the  proposed  program: 
and[ 

(^  a  commitment  as  to  the  percentage  of 
fun4s  received  from  the  State  on  a  per  stu- 
dent basis  that  shall  be  used  by  the  local 
educational  agency  to  defray  costs  of  the 
advanced  placement  program. 

SEC.J524A.  limitation. 

Tke  Secretary  may  not  make  grants  or 
entar  into  contracts  under  this  chapter 
except  to  such  extent,  or  in  such  amounts, 
as  nlay  be  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

SEC.|524B.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
198^  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
eacll  of  fiscal  years  1989  through  1993  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  chapter. 

(b)  Reservation  of  Amounts.— Of 
amqunts  made  available  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  suljsection  (a)— 

(1)  86  percent  shall  be  available  only  for 
pursoses  of  carrying  out  section  521: 

(2)  6  percent  shall  be  available  only  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  section  522: 

(3)  4  percent  shall  be  available  only  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  section  523:  and 

(4)  4  percent  shall  be  available  only  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  section  524. 

CHAPTER  4— BUSINESS-EDUCATION 
PARTNERSHIPS 
SEC.  S2S.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  encour- 
age the  creation  of  alliances  between  public 
sch<  ols  and  the  private  sector  in  order  to— 

( 1  >  apply  the  resources  of  the  private  and 
non  }rofit  sectors  of  the  community  to  the 
neefs  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  that  community: 

(2^  encourage  business  to  work  with  edu- 
cati(>nally  disadvantaged  students  and  with 
gifted  students: 

(3>  apply  the  resources  of  communities  for 
the  improvement  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education:  and 

(4>  enrich  the  career  awareness  of  second- 
ary school  students  to  exposures  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  their  work. 

SEC.iSZS.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(aD  Grants  to  Eligible  Alliances.— The 
Secfetary  may  make  grants  to  eligible  alli- 
ances to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  tjie  activities  described  in  section  527. 

(bj)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Th^e  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,0)00,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
simts  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1989  through  1993  for  purposes  of  car- 
rying out  this  chapter. 

SECj527.  AUTHORIZED  ACnVITIES. 

Ati  eligible  alliance  may  use  payments  re- 
ceived under  this  chapter  in  any  fiscal  year 
for-H 

(lb  model  cooperative  programs  designed 
to  apply  the  resources  of  the  private  and 
nonprofit  sectors  of  the  community  to  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
local  educational  agency  in  that  community: 

(3)  projects  designed  to  encourage  busi- 
nest  concerns  and  other  participants  in  the 
eli^ble  alliance,  to  work  with  educationally 
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disadvan^ged  students  and  with  gifted  stu- 
dents in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  local  educational  agencies; 

(3)  pntjects  designed  to  apply  the  re- 
sources cf  the  community  to  the  elementary 
and  seccndary  schools  of  the  local  educa- 
tional as  ency  in  that  community  to  improve 
the  educ  ition  of  students  in  such  schools: 

(4)  protlects  designed  to  enrich  the  career 
awareness  of  secondary  school  students 
through  ex[x>sure  to  officers  and  employees 
of  business  concerns  and  other  agencies  and 
organizations  participating  in  the  eligible  al- 
liance for  education: 

(5)  projects  for  statewide  activities  de- 
signed tc  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  chap- 
ter, incliding  the  development  of  model 
State  sta  tutes  for  the  support  of  cooperative 
arrangements  between  the  private  sector 
and  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
within  tt  e  SUte: 

(6)  special  training  projects  for  staff  de- 
signed t(i  develop  skills  necessary  to  facili- 
tate cooiterative  arrangements  between  the 
private  and  nonprofit  sectors  and  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies; 

(7)  academic  internship  programs,  includ- 
ing where  possible  academic  credit,  involv- 
ing activities  designed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  ttiis  chapter;  and 

(8)  prdjects  encouraging  tutorial  and  vol- 
unteer work  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schopls  of  local  education  agencies  by 
personndl  assigned  from  business  concerns 
and  other  participants  in  the  eligible  alli- 
ance. 

SEC.  528.  ALLIANCE  FOR  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

(a)  EsillBLISHMENT.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.— There  is  established 
within  t«e  Department  of  Education  an  Al- 
liance for  Education  Board. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  15 
members  as  follows: 

(A)  T^  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  as  foUows: 

(i)  Tw<^  shall  be  appointed  from  among  in- 
dividualq  who  are  representatives  of  busi- 
ness concerns. 

(ii)  Three  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
individu^  who  are  representatives  of  ele- 
mentary land  secondary  school  teachers  and 
elementary  and  secondary  school  adminis- 
trators. 

(ill)  Two  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
chief  Stsite  school  officers. 

(iv)  Tliree  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
memberd^  of  the  general  public  who  by 
reason  qf  experience  or  interest  are  quali- 
fied to  sQTve  on  the  Board. 

<B)  The  Secretary  of  Education. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

<D)  Thp  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(E)  Th^  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment fori  the  Arts. 

(P)  Th^  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment forj  the  Humanities. 

(3)  E:x|officio  members.— The  members  of 
the  Borrd  listed  in  subparagraphs  (B) 
through  (F)  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Board. 

(b)  DufiES  OF  Board.— The  Board  shall  es- 
tablish general  policies  with  respect  to  the 
fimction^  of  the  Secretary  under  this  chai>- 
ter  inclu  ling— 

(1)  gudelines  for  the  establishment  and 
operatioi  of  an  eligible  alliance  under  this 
chapter; 

(2)  pri>rities  for  the  approval  of  applica- 
tions: an  il 

(3)  swh  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
may  pre  cribe. 


(c)  Designation  of  Chairman.— The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President  from  among  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Board. 

(d)  Quorum.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (eK2).  eight  appointed  members  of 
the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman,  except  that— 

(1)  it  shall  meet  not  less  than  four  times 
each  year,  and 

(2)  it  shall  meet  whenever  one-third  of  the 
appointed  members  request  a  meeting  in 
writing,  in  which  event  seven  of  the  ap- 
pointed members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not  in 
the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive,  while  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  Board,  compensation  for 
service  at  a  rate  to  be  fiXed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Such  rate  shall  not  exceed  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
grade  GS-18  set  forth  in  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  including  traveltime. 
While  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Board 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  members  of  the  Board  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons employed  in  Government  service. 

SEC.  529.  APPLICATION. 

(a)  In  General.— An  eligible  alliance 
which  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
chapter  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary,  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  accompanied  by  such  additional  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  such  application  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  activities  for  which  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  is  sought: 

(2)  provide  evidence  that  the  eligible  alli- 
ance meets  the  general  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  pursuant  to  section 
531(bKl): 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  eligible  al- 
liance will  pay  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
activities  for  which  assistance  is  sought 
from  non-Federal  sources: 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  eligible  al- 
liance will  take  such  steps  as  may  be  avail- 
able to  it  to  continue  the  activities  for 
which  the  eligible  alliance  is  making  appli- 
cation after  the  period  for  which  assistance 
is  sought;  and 

(5)  provide  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  essential  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  chapter. 

(b)  Joint  Application.— A  consortium  of 
eligible  alliances  may  file  a  joint  application 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

SEC.  530.  APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove applications  in  accordance  with  the 
general  policies  and  guidelines  established 
by  the  Board  under  section  528(b). 

(b)  Restriction.— The  Secretary  may  not 
approve  an  application  if  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  for  the  State  in  which  the  in- 
stitution is  located,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
sortium of  institutions,  in  which  any  institu- 
tion in  the  consortium  is  located,  notifies 
the  Secretary  that  the  application  is  incon- 
sistent with  State  plans  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  State. 

SEC.  5MA.  COMPUTATION  OF  GRANT  AMOUNTS. 

(a)  Computation.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  each  eligible  alliance  having  an  applica- 
tion approved  under  section  530  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  described 
in  the  application. 


(2)  Federal  share.— The  Federal  share 
shall  be— 

(A)  90  percent  for  the  first  year  for  which 
an  eligible  alliance  receives  assistance  under 
this  chapter; 

(B)  75  percent  for  the  second  such  year; 

(C)  50  percent  for  the  third  such  year;  and 

(D)  33  Vb  percent  for  the  fourth  such  year. 

(3)  Non-federal  share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  payments  under  this  chapter  may 
be  in  cash  or  in  kind  fairly  evaluated,  in- 
cluding planned  equipment  or  services. 

(b)  Restriction.— The  total  amount  of 
funds  paid  under  this  chapter  during  any 
fiscal  year  to  eligible  alliances  in  any  single 
State  may  not  be  greater  than  the  greater 
of- 

(1)  an  amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  chapter  for 
that  fiscal  year;  or 

(2)  $1,000,000. 

SEC.  530B.  EVALUATION  AND  DISSEMINATION. 

(a)  Annual  Evaluation.— The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  an  annual  evaluation  of 
grants  made  under  this  chapter  to  deter- 
mine— 

(1)  the  type  of  activities  assisted  under 
this  chapter: 

(2)  the  impact  upon  the  educational  char- 
acteristics of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  from  activities  assisted  imder  this 
chapter: 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  activities  assisted 
under  this  chapter  have  improved  or  ex- 
panded the  nature  of  support  for  elementa- 
ry and  second8iry  education  in  the  communi- 
ty or  in  the  State;  and 

(4)  a  list  of  specific  activities  assisted 
under  this  chapter  which  show  promise  as 
model  programs  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter. 

(b)  Dissemination  of  Information.— The 
Secretary  shall  disseminate  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  and  other  partici- 
pants in  the  eligible  alliance  program  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  activities  assisted 
under  this  chapter. 

SEC.  530C.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  chapter— 

(1)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Alliance 
for  Education  Board  established  pursuant 
to  section  528. 

(2)  The  term  ■'elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that 'term  under  section 
198(a)(7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(3)  The  term  "eligible  alliance"  means  a 
local  educational  agency  and  business  con- 
cerns, nonprofit  private  organizations,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  museums,  li- 
braries, educational  television  stations,  and 
if  the  State  agrees  to  participate,  appropri- 
ate State  agencies. 

(4)  The  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(a)(7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

CHAPTER  5— EDUCATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

SEC.  531.  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Program  Authority.— 

(1)  Grants  to  public  agencies  and  non- 
profit corporations.— The  Secretary  of 
Education  may  provide  grant  assistance  to 
public  agencies  and  nonprofit  corporations 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
design,  development,  and  construction,  in- 
cluding renovation,  of  nine  model,  regional 
advanced  educational  telecommunications 
network  and  technology  resource  centers. 
Such  centers  shall  enable  private  and  public 
postsecondary  educational  institutions,  ele- 


mentary and  secondary  school  systems,  li- 
braries, and  other  institutions  in  the  region 
to  share  educational  resources  and  improve 
and  expand  instruction  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, foreign  languages,  vocational  educa- 
tion, continuing  education,  and  basic  and  re- 
medial educational  skills. 

(2)  Selection  of  locations.— In  selecting 
locations  for  the  resource  centers,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  an  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  such  centers,  and 
shall  recognize  the  need  for  such  centers  in 
sparsely  [wpulated  areas. 

(b)  Matching  Requirement.— Financial  as- 
sistance made  available  under  this  section 
shall  be  matched  equally  by  State  funds  and 
funds  from  other  sources. 

(c)  Separate  Authorization.- There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1989 
through  1993  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  section.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

CHAPTER  6— TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

SEC.  535.  REPUCATION  MODELS  FOR  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  DESIGNED  TO 
IMPROVE  THE  QUALrTY  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  AMERICA'S  TECHNICALLY 
TRAINED  WORKFORCE. 

(a)  Under  Funds  Appropriated  for  the 
National  Diffusion  Network.— The  Na- 
tional Diffusion  Network  established  under 
section  583(c)  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  (20 
U.S.C.  3851),  in  addition  to  its  duties  under 
such  Act— 

( 1 )  shall  gather,  organize,  and  disseminate 
information  on  innovative  programs  at  insti- 
tutions of  postsecondary  education  and  sec- 
ondary schools  designed  to— 

(A)  enhance  the  development  of  technical 
skills  needed  to  improve  the  competitiveness 
of  American  industry; 

(B)  encourage  the  development  of  higher 
skills  among  individuals  facing  or  likely  to 
face  job  dislocation: 

(C)  encourage  the  acquisition  of  basic  lit- 
eracy skills  among  youth  as  well  as  adults: 
or 

(D)  involve  the  business  community  in  the 
planning  and  offering  of  employment  op- 
portunities to  the  trained  workforce: 

(2)  shall  gather,  organize,  and  disseminate 
information  on  consultative  and  collabora- 
tive efforts  by  elementary  education,  sec- 
ondary education,  postsecondary  education, 
business,  labor,  local.  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments designed  to — 

(A)  improve  the  efficiency,  productivity, 
and  competitiveness  of  American  business: 
or 

(B)  enhance  the  international  competi- 
tiveness of  American  business  (such  as  inter- 
national trade  education  and  foreign  lan- 
guage training  for  business): 

(3)  in  carrying  out  the  activities  described 
in  paragrapiis  (1)  and  (2),  shall  produce  a 
catalog  of  exemplary  consultative  and  col- 
laborative efforts  which  have  the  highest 
probability  of  being  replicated;  and 

(4)  may  provide  technical  assistance  to 
any  institution  or  entity  to  facilitate  the 
gathering  of  information  for  replication 
models. 

CHAPTER  7— TRANSFER  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  TRAINING  SOFTWARE 

SEC.  541.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  Federal  agencies,  particularly  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  have  made  extensive 
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investments  of  public  funds  In  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  and  education  and  train- 
tnc  software: 

(3)  much  knowledge  and  education  and 
training  software  is  directly  useful  and 
transferable  to  the  public  and  private  sector 
or  could  be  transferable  after  conversion; 

(3)  the  transfer  of  education  and  training 
software  to  the  public  and  private  sector 
could  properly  augment  existing  Federal 
programs  for  the  education  of  existing  and 
new  industrial  workers  or  the  retraining  of 
workers  whose  Jobs  have  been  disrupted  be- 
cause of  technological  developments,  for- 
eign trade,  and  changes  in  consumer  re- 
quirements: and 

(4)  the  transfer  of  knowledge  and  educa- 
tion and  training  software  to  the  public  and 
private  sector  would  be  especially  beneficial 
to  business  concerns  which  lack  the  knowl- 
edge or  resources  to  develop  such  software 
independently. 

<b)  Pdrposk.— Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
knowledge  and  education  and  training  soft- 
ware from  Federal  agencies  to  the  public 
and  private  sector  including  State  and  local 
education  agencies,  and  educational  institu- 
tions, in  order  to  support  the  education. 
training,  and  retraining  of  our  workforce. 

SEC  S«2.  ESTABUSHMENT  Or  OFFICE  OF  EDUCA- 
TION SOFTWARE  TRANSFER 

(a)  ESTABUSRMEKT.— There  is  established 
in  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion an  Office  of  Education  Software  Trans- 
fer (hereinafter  in  this  chapter  referred  to 
as  the  "Office"). 

(b)  DiRBCTOR.— The  Office  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  app>ointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education.  The  Director  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
GS-16  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
Uon  5332  of  tlUe  5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  PnsoHifKL.— To  carry  out  this  chapter. 
the  Director  shall  appoint  not  less  than  15 
individuals  in  accordance  with  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws,  and  may  compensate  such  individ- 
uals in  accordance  with  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

<d)  FnitCTIONS  OF  THE  OFFICE.— 

(I)  CLEARiifCRonsE.— <A)  The  Director 
shall  maintain  a  current  and  comprehensive 
clearinghouse  of  all  knowledge  and  educa- 
tion and  training  software  developed  or 
scheduled  for  development  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  Federal  agencies.  The  clear- 
inghouse shall  include,  with  respect  to  each 
item  of  education  and  training  software 
listed— 

(i)  a  complete  description  of  such  soft- 
ware, including  the  purpose,  content,  in- 
tended academic  level  or  competency  level, 
date  of  development,  imbedded  learning  and 
instructional  strategies,  and  mode  of  presen- 
tation of  such  software: 

(II)  a  description  of  each  type  of  computer 
hardware  which  is  compatible  with  such 
software  and  of  any  other  equipment  re- 
quired to  use  such  software: 

(ill)  a  specification  of  any  patent,  copy- 
right, or  proprietary  interest  affecting  the 
copying,  conversion,  or  transfer  of  such  soft- 
ware: and 

(iv)  information  with  respect  to  any  con- 
version or  transfer  of  such  software  pursu- 
ant to  this  cliapter. 

(B)  In  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
clearinghouse  required  by  this  subsection. 
the  Director  shall— 

<i)  consult  with  and  utilize  fully  the  re- 
sources of  all  Federal  agencies  engaged  in 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  knowl- 


edge and  information  concerning  education 
software:  and 

l\i)  request  the  participation  and  coopera- 
tiofi  of  entities  in  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  Government. 

(()  Dissemination  required.— (A)  The  Di- 
redtor  shall  disseminate  widely  and  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  the  information  required  by  para- 
grm>h  (IXA)  and  any  revisions  to  such  infor- 
maEion  in  order  to  enable  all  potential 
public  interest  and  commercial  users  of  edu- 
cation and  training  software  to  receive 
ample  notice  that  Federal  agencies  have  de- 
veloped such  knowledge  or  software,  or  have 
sclleduled  such  knowledge  or  software  for 
development.  In  carrying  out  the  preceding 
sedtence.  the  Director  shall— 

(|)  utilize  all  interagency  and  intergovem- 
metital  communication  mechanisms,  includ- 
ing State  educational  agencies,  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories,  and  the  National 
Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Ekluca- 
and 
t)  encourage  the  participation  of  inde- 
^dent  private  sector  organizations,  includ- 
orgajiizations  representing  State  and 
education  agencies,  educational  insti- 
^ons.  technical  and  professional  organiza- 

and  trade  associations. 
>)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  distrib- 
in  conjunction  with  the  dissemination 
the  information  required  under  para- 
}h  (IXA).  detailed  instructions  and  pro- 
ires  for  securing  copies.  Including  such 
rights  thereto  as  may  be  required,  of  educa- 
tion and  training  software  listed  and  guide- 
Unas  for  cooperative  agreements  between 
coiamercial  users  and  public  interest  users 
under  paragraph  (4)(B). 

(3)  Consultation  and  assistance:  public 
interest  user.— The  Director  shall  advise, 
coi^ult,  and  may  provide  grants  to  a  public 

Irest  user  of  an  education  and  training 
Iware  listed  in  the  clearinghouse  re- 
red  under  paragraph  (I)(A)  and  shall 
Bt  such  user  in  securing  the  transfer  of 
software  from  the  Federal  agency 
which  developed  such  software.  In  providing 
such  assistance,  the  Director  shall  encour- 
age! such  public  interest  user  to  obtain  such 
software  by  working  with  the  education  and 
traming  software  transfer  officer  of  such 
agepcy.  If  an  agency  has  not  established 
procedures  for  the  transfer  of  education  and 
trailing  software,  the  Director  shall  negoti- 
ate! the  transfer  of  such  software  upon  ap- 
pli^tion  by  such  user. 

(4)  Consultation:  coiimkrcial  user.— (A) 
Thf  Director  shall  advise  and  consult  with 
ans?  prospective  commercial  user  of  an  edu- 
cation and  training  software  listed  in  the 
clearinghouse  required  under  paragraph 
(1)QA).  The  Director  may  sell  or  lease  such 
tracing  software,  including  exclusive  or 
nonexclusive  rights  in  copyrights  or  patents 
pertaining  thereto,  to  a  commercial  user  for 
a  n-ice  or  fee  which  reflects  a  reasonable 
retfm  to  the  Government. 

(^)  The  Director  may  waive  purchase 
prices  or  lease  fees  for  a  commercial  user  of 
traming  software,  may  negotiate  reduced 
puiphase  prices  or  lease  fees  for  such  com- 
mercial user,  or  may  negotiate  exclusive  sale 
or  lease  agreements  or  other  terms  favor- 
able to  such  commercial  user  if  such  com- 
mercial user  agrees  to  enter  into  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  a  public  interest  user  or 
a  el-oup  of  public  interest  users  in  accord- 
anc  i  with  this  section.  Under  the  preceding 
sen  «nce,  the  Director  may  not  waive  such 
prii  es  or  fees,  negotiate  reduced  prices  or 
fee  1,  or  negotiate  exclusive  agreements  or 
fav  >rable  terms  for  a  commercial  user 
un  >ss  such  cooperative  agreement— 
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(i)  pn  vides  for  the  conversion  of  the  edu- 
cation iind  training  software  by  the  com- 
mercial user  in  order  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  ol  the  public  interest  user  or  group  of 
public  ii  iterest  users: 

(ii)  provides  that  such  conversion  will  be 
performed  without  charge  to  the  public  in- 
terest u|er  or  group  of  users:  and 

(ill)  is  [acceptable  to  the  Director. 

(C)  In  negotiating  terms  for  the  sale  or 
lease  ot  education  and  training  software 
pursuarit  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Director 
shall  give  preferential  consideration  to  co- 
operativie  agreements  which— 

(i)  wi0  result  in  enhancing  the  employ- 
ment potential  and  potential  earnings  of  the 
maximi^  number  of  individuals: 

(ii)  encourage  and  promote  multiple  uses 
of  education  and  training  software  convert- 
ed pursuant  to  this  section  by  users  with 
similar  Education  needs:  and 

(iii)  provide  beneficial  uses  of  education 
and  trailing  software  for  businesses. 

(D)  Atiy  education  and  training  software 
convert^  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  listed  in  the  clearinghouse  required  by 
subsection  (a)  and  shall  be  available  for 
transfer  to  any  other  public  interest  user. 

(5)  Study  required.— The  Director  shall 
study  tl^  effectiveness  of  transfers  and  con- 
versions) of  education  and  training  software 
pursuai^  to  this  chapter,  and  shall  analyze 
national  needs  for  methods  to  convert  edu- 
cation and  training  software  which  are  in 
additiort  to  the  method  provided  in  para- 
graph (^ 

(6) 
submit 

(i)  d< 
ducted 

(ii)  coi 
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shall 


eport.— <A)     The     Director 
the  Congress  a  report  that— 
ribes  the  study  and  analysis  con- 
required  by  paragraph  (5);  and 
tains  recommendations  of  the  Di- 
nceming  whether  the  public  inter- 
ed  through  the  program  of  grants 
Interest  users  to  support  conver- 
sion of  education  and  training  software. 

(B)  The  Director  shall  submit  the  report 
required  by  subparagraph  (A)  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  two-year  period  beginning  on 
the  datej  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  R^ULATioNS.— In  carrying  out  this 
chapter.;  the  Director  may— 

(1)  pijomulgate  such  rules,  regulations, 
procedutes,  and  forms  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  kjut  the  functions  of  the  Office,  and 
delegate]  authority  for  the  performance  of 
any  fun(;tion  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Of  f  fce  under  the  direction  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Director: 

(2)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
equipmefit,  personnel,  information,  and  fa- 

f  other  Federal  agencies  and  of 
al,  and  private  agencies  and  instru- 
es,  with  or  without  reimbursement 


cilities 
SUte.  1 
mentali' 
therefo: 
(3)  en 
eral  agei 


T  into  agreements  with  other  Ped- 
icles as  may  be  appropriate: 

(4)  aciept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,!  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  ^342  of  title  31,  United  States  Code: 
and 

(5)  reduest  such  information,  data,  and  re- 
ports from  any  Federal  agency  as  the  Direc- 
tor may^  from  time  to  time  require  and  as 
may  be  produced  consistent  with  other  law. 

SEC.   S43.   COORDINATION    WITH    FEDERAL   AGEN- 

ciEa 
(a)  U*  OF  FED|3tAL  Prograhs.— In  carry- 
ing out  ihis  chapter,  the  Director  shall  uti- 
lize, to  lihe  fullest  possible  extent,  all  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  to  promote  the  identi- 
fication, conversion,  and  transfer  of  knowl- 
edge and  education  and  training  software  in 
accordance  with  this  chapter. 


(b)  Education  and  Training  Software 
Transfer  Officer.— The  head  of  each  Fed- 
eral agency  which  develops  knowledge  for 
or  uses  education  and  training  software 
shall  designate,  from  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  agency,  an  education  and 
training  software  transfer  officer.  The  edu- 
cation and  training  software  transfer  officer 
of  an  agency  shall— 

(1)  supply  Information  to  the  Office  of 
Education  Software  Transfer  for  inclusion 
in  the  clearinghouse: 

(2)  receive  and  process  inquiries  and  re- 
quests from  prospective  users  of  knowledge 
and  education  and  training  software  em- 
ployed by  such  agency: 

(3)  promote  direct  contact  between  pro- 
spective users  of  knowledge  and  education 
and  training  software  and  personnel  of  the 
agency: 

(4)  faciliUte  the  prompt  transfer  for 
knowledge  and  education  and  training  soft- 
ware to  public  interest  users;  and 

(5)  refer  requests  for  education  and  train- 
ing software  from  commercial  users  to  the 
Office  of  Training  Software  Transfer  for 
the  negotiation  of  the  purchase  or  lease  of 
such  software. 

(c)  Cooperation  of  F'ederal  Agencies.— 

(1)  In  general.- All  Federal  agencies  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Director  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  chapter.  If  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  finds  that  such  agency  is 
unable  to  cooperate  with  the  Director  for 
reasons  of  national  security,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  such  agency  head  shall  report 
such  finding  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  to  the  Congress  by  July  1 
of  each  year  all  such  findings  received  by 
the  Secretary  during  the  preceding  12- 
month  period. 

(2)  Availability  of  federal  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities.— 
Upon  request  of  the  Director,  the  head  of 
each  Federal  agency  shall  promptly  make 
the  services,  equipment,  personnel,  facili- 
ties, and  Information  of  the  agency  (includ- 
ing suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics) 
available  to  the  Office  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable. 

(d)  Equity  Rule.— In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  Director  shall 
consider  special  equity  concerns,  including 
psychological,  physiological,  sociological, 
and  socioeconomic  factors,  which  could  pre- 
vent some  persons  from  benefiting  from 
new  technological  developments,  and  shall, 
to  the  extent  possible,  ensure  that  such  per- 
sons benefit  from  software  transfer  activi- 
ties under  this  chapter. 

SEC.  544.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  chapter  $1,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1989 
through  1993. 

SEC.  545.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  chapter 

(1)  The  term  "commercial  user"  means 
any  individual,  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  legal  entity  which  operates  for  profit 
and  which  uses  or  intends  to  use  the  educa- 
tion and  training  software  of  a  Federal 
agency. 

(2)  The  term  "conversion"  means  the 
process  whereby  education  software  is  modi- 
fied and  revised  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
public  interest  user  or  a  commercial  user. 

(3)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Education  Software 
Transfer  established  pursuant  to  section 
542. 


(4)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  the  term  "agency"  in  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(5)  The  term  "Office"  means  the  Office  of 
Education  Software  Transfer  established 
pursuant  to  section  542. 

(6)  The  term  "private  industry  council" 
means  a  private  industry  council  established 
under  section  102  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act. 

(7)  The  term  "conununity-based  organiza- 
tions" has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section 
504(5)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

(8)  The  term  "public  Interest  user"  means 
any  nonprofit  entity  which— 

(A)  provides  job  training,  vocational  edu- 
cation or  other  educational  services,  includ- 
ing public  school  systems,  vocational 
schools,  private  preparatory  schools,  col- 
leges, universities,  community  colleges,  pri- 
vate Industry  councils,  community-based  or- 
ganizations, and  State  and  local  education 
agencies;  and 

(B)  uses  or  intends  to  use  the  knowledge 
or  education  and  training  software  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency. 

(9)  The  term  "education  and  training  soft- 
ware" means  computer  software  which  is  de- 
veloped by  a  Federal  agency  to  educate  and 
train  employees  of  the  agency  and  which 
may  be  transferred  to  or  converted  for  use 
by  a  public  interest  user  or  a  commercial 
user  and  Includes  software  for  computer 
based  Instructional  systems,  interactive 
video  disc  systems,  microcomputer  educa- 
tion devi(5es,  audiovisual  devices,  and  pro- 
grammed learning  kits,  and  associated 
manuals  and  devices  if  such  manuals  and 
devices  are  integrally  related  to  a  software 
program. 

(10)  The  term  "transfer"  means  the  proc- 
ess whereby  education  and  training  soft- 
ware is  made  available  to  a  public  interest 
user  or  a  commercial  user  for  the  education 
and  training  of  those  in  the  workforce  with 
or  without  the  conversion  of  such  software. 
CHAi>TER  8— INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN 

TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION 

SEC.  54t.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  assist 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  in  de- 
veloping a  technologically  literate  popula- 
tion through  instructional  programs  in 
technology  education. 

SEC.  547.  TECHNOLOCV   EDUCATION  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROGRAM. 

(a)  Establishment.— Subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  establish  a 
program  of  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies. State  educational  agencies,  consortia  of 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations 
and  institutions,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  establish  not  more  than  ten 
demonstration  programs  in  technology  edu- 
cation for  secondary  schools. 

(b)  Allowable  Uses  of  Grant  Funds.- 
Funds  made  available  under  this  chapter 
may  be  used  to  develop  a  model  demonstra- 
tion program  for  technology  education  with 
the  following  components: 

(1)  Educational  course  content  based  on— 

(A)  an  organized  set  of  concepts,  process- 
es, and  systems  that  is  uniquely  technologi- 
cal: and 

(B)  fundamental  knowledge  about  the  de- 
velopment of  technology  and  its  effect  on 
people,  the  environment,  and  culture. 

(2)  Instructional  content  drawn  from  in- 
troduction to  technology  education  courses 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas— 

(A)  conununication— efficiently  using  re- 
sources to  transfer  Information  to  extend 
human  potential; 


(B)  construction— efficiently  using  re- 
sources to  build  structures  on  a  site: 

(C)  manufacturing— efficiently  using  re- 
sources to  extract  and  convert  raw  or  recy- 
cled materials  into  industrial  and  consimier 
goods:  and 

(D)  transportation— efficiently  using  re- 
sources to  obtain  time  and  place  utility  and 
to  attain  and  maintain  direct  physical  con- 
tact and  exchange  among  individuals  and 
societal  units  through  the  movement  of  ma- 
terials, goods,  and  people. 

(3)  Assisting  students  in  developing  In- 
sight, understanding,  and  application  of 
technological  concepts,  processes,  and  sys- 
tems. 

(4)  Educating  students  in  the  safe  and  ef- 
ficient utilization  of  tools,  materials,  ma- 
chines, processes,  and  technical  concepts. 

(5)  Developing  student  skills,  creative 
abilities,  confidence,  and  individual  poten- 
tial in  utilizing  technology. 

(6)  Developing  student  problem  solving 
and  decision  making  abUities  involving 
human  and  material  resources,  processes, 
and  technological  systems. 

(7)  Preparing  students  for  lifelong  learn- 
ing In  a  technological  society. 

(8)  Activity  oriented  laboratory  Instruc- 
tion which  reinforces  abstract  concepts  with 
concrete  experiences. 

(9)  An  Institute  of  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing teacher  capability  in  the  area  of  tech- 
nology education. 

(10)  Research  and  development  of  curricu- 
lum materials  for  use  in  technology  educa- 
tion programs. 

(11)  Multidisciplinary  teacher  workshops 
for  the  Interfacing  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology  education. 

(12)  Statewide  implementation  plan  for 
disseminating  exemplary  materials  and 
practices. 

(13)  Optional  employment  of  a  curriculum 
specialist  to  provide  tectuilcal  assistance  for 
the  program. 

(14)  A  combined  emphasis  on  "know-how" 
and  "ability-to-do"  in  carrying  out  techno- 
logical work. 

(c)  Limitation  on  Federal  Assistance.— 
Federal  assistance  to  any  program  or 
project  under  this  chapter  shall  not  exceed 
65  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  program  in 
any  fiscal  year.  Not  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  cost  of  such  program  shall  be  In  the 
form  of  private  sector  contributions.  Non- 
Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  In 
kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Including  facilities, 
overhead,  personnel,  and  equipment. 

SEC.  548.  applications  FOR  GRANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— a  local  educational 
agency.  State  educational  agency,  consorti- 
um of  public  and  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions,  or  Institution  of 
higher  education  which  desires  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  chapter  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary.  Applications 
shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in  such 
form,  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  An  applica- 
tion shall  include— 

(Da  description  of  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  section  546; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  cost  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  the  program; 

(3)  a  description  of  policies  and  procedures 
for  the  program  that  will  ensure  adequate 
evaluation  of  the  activities  intended  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  application: 

(4)  assurances  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  chapter  will  be  so  used 
as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practl- 
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cable,  increase  the  amount  of  State  and 
local  tunda  that  would  in  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for 
the  uses  specified  in  this  chapter,  and  in  no 
case  supplant  such  State  or  local  funds; 

(5)  a  provision  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containinc  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require;  and 

(8)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
proanuns  under  this  chapter  will  be  coordi- 
nated, to  the  extent  practicable,  with  pro- 
■rams  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  the  Carl  D.  Peridns  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  other  Acts  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter. 

<b)  Geographic  DisTRiBirriON.— In  making 
grants  under  this  chapter,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  equitable  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  such  grants. 

SEC  SM.  NATIONAL  DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMA- 
TION. 

The  Secretary  shall  disseminate  the  re- 
sults of  the  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  this  chapter  in  a  manner  designed  to 
improve  the  training  of  teachers,  other  in- 
structional personnel,  counselors,  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

SEC  SM.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIO.NS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1989  through  1903  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  chapter. 

SEC  S5*A.  DEFINmON. 

As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term  "tech- 
nology education"  means  a  comprehensive 
educational  process  designed  to  develop  a 
population  that  is  knowledgeable  about 
technology.  Its  evolution,  systems,  tech- 
niques, utilization  in  industry  and  other 
fields,  and  social  and  cultural  significance. 
CHAPTER  »— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

SBC  SSI.  ADULT  TRAINING,  RETRAINING.  AND  EM- 
PLOYMENT DEVELOPMENT. 

Part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
VocaUonal  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2371  et 
seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PART  C— ADULT  TRAINING,  RETRAINING. 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  DEVELOPMENT 

"raiDIMGS  AND  PORPOSE 

"Sec.  321.  (a)  Fdidincs.— The  Congress 
finds  that— 

"(1)  technological  change,  international 
competition,  and  the  demographics  of  the 
Nation's  workforce  have  resulted  in  in- 
creases in  the  numbers  of  experienced  adult 
workers  who  are  unemployed,  who  have 
been  dislocated,  or  who  require  training,  re- 
training, or  upgrading  of  skills, 

"(2)  the  individuals  who  are  entering  and 
reentering  the  labor  market  are  less  educat- 
ed, trained,  or  sldlled  and  are  disproportion- 
ately employed  in  low-wage  occupations  and 
require  additional  training,  and 

"(3)  these  needs  can  be  met  by  education 
and  training  programs,  especially  vocational 
programs,  that  are  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  individuals  and  the  demands  of  the  labor 
market. 

"(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  (1)  provide  financial  assistance  to 
States  to  enable  them  to  expand  and  im- 
prove vocational  education  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  current  needs  for  training, 
retraining,  and  employment  development  of 
adults  who  have  completed  or  left  high 
school  and  are  preparing  to  enter  or  have 
entered  the  labor  market,  in  order  to  equip 
adults  with  the  competencies  and  skills  re- 
quired for  productive  employment,  and  (2) 
to  ensure  that  programs  are  available  which 


arej  relevant  to  the  labor  market  needs  and 

3sible  to  all  segments  of  the  population. 
lUTrorization  op  grants  and  uses  op 
FUNDS 
EC.  322.  (a)  Grants  to  States.- The  Sec- 
y  shall  make  grants  in  proportion  to 
thel  amount  received  under  section  101  to 
States  for  programs,  services,  and  activities 
authorized  by  this  part. 

"(b)  State  Administration.— ( 1 )  Grants  to 
States  under  this  part  shall  be  made  to  the 
board  established  under  section  111  to  serve 
as  Oie  grant  recipient  and  catalyst  to  public- 
private  training  partnerships. 

"(2)(A)  Such  board  shall  make  awards  on 
the  basis  of  application  from  educational  in- 
stitiitions   (e.g.   community   colleges,   voca- 
sch(x>ls.  service  providers  under  the 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  49 
l.).  four-year  colleges,  universities,  and 
tunity  based  organizations)  which  link 
ith  one  or  more  private  companies  in 
!r  to  train  people  for  jobs  in  high  growth 

i)  The  board  shall  establish  criteria  for 
tication.  application  content  and  criteria, 
procedures  for  the  awarding  of  grants 
under  this  section. 

"(3)  Business  must  be  actively  involved  in 
the  planning,  designing,  operating,  and 
mo»itoring  of  the  education  and  training 
programs  so  that  they  will  meet  their  needs. 

'(,4)  Training  can  include  entry  level  train- 
ing: employee  upgrading,  retraining,  and 
customized  training. 

"(^)  Grants  shall  not  be  awarded  for  more 
thaii  fifty  percent  of  the  costs.  The  remain- 
der '  must  come  from  the  private  sector  in 
either  cash  cyr  related  equipment  and  serv- 
icesiwhich  would  be  at  least  equivalent  to 
the  [Federal  grant  portion. 

"(fc)  Eligible  Programs.— Programs  eligi- 
ble tfor  f uncling  by  the  State,  and  designed 
cooperatively  between  education  institu- 
tioifs  and  one  or  more  businesses,  may  in- 
clude— 

"dl)  institutional  and  worksite  programs 
tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  industry  or 
gro&p  of  industries  for  skilled  workers,  tech- 
niciajis  or  managers,  or  to  assist  their  exist- 
ing jworkforce  to  adjust  to  changes  in  tech- 
nology or  work  requirements; 

"(2)  quick-start,  customized  training  for 
woiKers  in  new  and  expanding  industries,  or 
[workers  for  placement  in  joljs  that  are 
[cult  to  fill  because  of  a  shortage  of 
leers  with  the  requisite  skills; 
)  shared  programs  between  educational 
itutions  and  businesses,  where  a  work 
;rience  is  provided  by  the  business  sub- 
seqAent  to  the  classroom  training  to  rein- 
forqe  the  classroom  or  workshop  training; 

)  cooperative  education  programs  with 
public  and  private  sector  employers  and  eco- 
noniic  development  agencies,  including  sem- 
inass  in  Institutional  or  worksite  settings, 
designed  to  improve  management  and  in- 
crease productivity; 

"(B)  entrepreneurship  training  programs 
which  assist  individuals  in  the  establish- 
ment, management,  and  operation  of  small 
business  enterprises; 

"(6)  recruitment,  job  search  assistance, 
counseling,  remedial  services,  and  informa- 
tioq  and  outreach  programs  designed  to  en- 
coui^ige  and  assist  males  and  females  to 
takt  advantage  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grains  and  services,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  reaching  women,  older  workers,  indi- 
viduals with  limited  English  proficiency,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  disadvantaged;  and 

"C!)  related  instruction  for  apprentices  in 
aptfenticeship  training  programs. 
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equirements.- In    making    grants 
is  part,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
te.  in  its  State  plan  (or  an  amend- 
such   plan),  to  assure  that  pro- 
designed  with  the  active  participa- 
te State  councU  established  pursu- 
ant tos^tion  112; 

"(2)  mkke  maximum  effective  use  of  exist- 
ing instKutions.  are  planned  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation 01  programs  or  institutional  capabili- 
ties, ana  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  are 
designee^  to  strengthen  institutional  capac- 
ity to  m^et  the  education  and  training  needs 
by  this  part; 

iure   the   active   participation   by 
id   private  sector   employers  and 
id  private  agencies  working  with 
of  employment  and  training  and 
economic  development;  and 
"(4)  where  appropriate,  involve  coordina- 
programs  under  the  Rehabilita- 
of  1973  and  the  Education  of  the 
)ped  Act. 


tion  wit 
tion  Acti 
Handle 


"cool 


"Sec. 
siON  in  I 
grants 
State  pK 
ordinatii 
services,! 
part  to 
dislocat 
the  Job ' 

"(b)  Cd 
ing  Coot) 


IINATION  WITH  THE  JOB  TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

123.  (a)  Requirements  for  Inclu- 

5TATE  Plan.— Each  State  receiving 

ider  this  part  shall  include  in  the 

methods  and  procedures  for  co- 

tg  vocational  education  programs, 

and  activities  funded  under  this 

)rovide  programs  of  assistance  for 

workers  funded  under  title  III  of 

■aining  Partnership  Act. 

INSULTATION  WiTH  STATE  JOB  TRAIN- 

tDiNATiNc  Council.— (1)  The  State 
board  shbll  consult  with  the  State  job  train- 
ing coordinating  council  (established  under 
section  422  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act)  in  f  rder  that  programs  assisted  under 
this  pare  may  be  taken  into  account  by  such 
council  ^  formulating  recommendations  to 
the  Governor  for  the  Governor's  coordina- 
tion an(]^  special  services  plan  required  by 
section  Ipl  of  such  Act. 

'•(2)  The  State  board  shall  also  adopt  such 
proceduites  as  it  considers  necessary  to  en- 
courage coordination  between  eligible  recipi- 
ents receiving  funds  under  this  part  and  the 
approprte.te  administrative  entity  estab- 
lished under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  in  the  conduct  of  their  respective  pro- 
grams, in  order  to  achieve  the  most  effective 
use  of  ajl  Federal  funds  through  programs 
that  cohiplement  and  supplement  each 
other,  artd,  to  the  extent  feasible,  provide  an 
ongoing  fend  integrated  program  of  training 
and  services  for  workers  in  need  of  such  as- 
sistance. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  324.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  sucn  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  fiscal!  years  1989  through  1993  for  pur- 
poses of  parrying  out  this  part.". 

SEC  552.  ^THORIZATIGN  OF  ADDITIONAL  USES  OF 
VO<ATIONAL  EDUCATION  FUNDS. 

Sectioi  251(a)  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vo- 
cational;  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2341)  is 
amended — 

(1)  bylstrildng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraiih  (23); 

(2)  by  ttriking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraiih  (24)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  »nd 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(25)  pk-e-employment  skills  training;  and 
"(26)      school-to- work      transition      pro- 
grams.' 


SEC  SS3.  EDUCA'nON  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  DEMON- 
STRATION  PROGRAM. 

From  the  sums  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  national  programs  under  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram with  secondary  school  students  de- 
signed to  provide  participating  students 
with  the  skills  needed  for  employment  or 
further  education  by  forming  partnerships 
with  business  and  industry  for  purpose  of 
incorporating  into  school  curriculums— 

( 1 )  practical  applications  of  academic  sub- 
jects; 

(2)  career  exploration; 

(3)  instruction  relating  to  job  seeking 
skills,  career  choices,  and  use  of  information 
relating  to  the  labor  market;  and 

(4)  a  school  monitored  work  experience 
program,  designed  to  equip  each  high  school 
graduate  with  a  resume  as  well  as  a  diploma. 

SEC  554.  EXTENSION  OF  INDUSTRY-EDUCATION 
PARTNERSHIPS  FOR  HIGH  TECHNOLO- 
GY TRAINING. 

Section  3(bKS)  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vo- 
cational Eklucation  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  the  first  place  such 
term  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma:  and 

(2)  striking  out  "through  1989"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  1987,  $50,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1989". 

SEC.  555.  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  FOR  TECHNO- 
LOGICAL LITERACY. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  demonstration  programs  in  voca- 
tional training  centers  and  community  col- 
leges for  purposes  of  providing  modular 
training  in  basic  skills  with  the  objective  of 
rendering  participants  technologically  liter- 
ate. Such  programs  shall— 

(1)  stress  techniques  and  methods  that 
offer  basic  remedial  skills  in  conjunction 
with  training  In  automation  literacy,  robot- 
ics, computer-aided  design,  and  other  areas 
of  computer-Integrated  manufacturing  tech- 
nology; and 

(2)  be  designed  to  foster  flexibility  and 
assist  workers  In  meeting  the  challenge  of  a 
changing  workplace. 

(b)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1989  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion. Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

CHAPTER  10— ACCESS  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS 
SEC.  5«1.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  sup- 
port training  programs  for  secondary  school 
personnel.  Including  guidance  counselors,  in 
order  to  Increase  the  opportunities  of  sec- 
ondary school  students  In  rural  sections  of 
the  Nation  for  continued  education. 

SEC  SC2.  program  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  Grants  to  Educational  Research  Lab- 
oratories.—The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  educational  research  laboratories  to  sup- 
port the  development  of  training  programs 
for  secondary  school  personnel,  including 
guidance  counselors. 

(b)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1989  through  1991  for  purposes  of  car- 
rying out  this  chapter. 

SEC  5M.  APPLICATIONS. 

(a)  Submission  of  Applications.— A  re- 
gional educational  laboratory  that  wishes  to 


develop  and  operate  a  program  described  in 
section  562(a)  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary. 

(b)  Review  or  Applications.— Each  appli- 
cation submitted  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  reviewed  by  peers,  including  educators 
and  researchers,  to  determine  the  quality  of 
the  proposed  program  and  its  relationship 
to  the  demonstrated  needs  of  the  region  to 
be  served. 

(c)  SouciTATioN  or  Alternative  Propos- 
als.—If,  based  upon  a  review  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
proposed  program  would  not  best  serve  the 
needs  of  the  students  of  the  region  to  be 
served,  the  Secretary  may  solicit  proposals 
from  other  educational  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations located  in  the  region. 

(d)  Content  of  Applications.— Each  ap- 
plication for  assistance  under  this  section 
shall- 

(1)  contain  ass»irances  that — 

(A)  the  laboratory  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  to  appropriate  educational  agen- 
cies; and 

(B)  information  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  laboratory's  research  and  development 
activities,  including  new  educational  meth- 
ods, practices,  techniques,  and  products,  will 
be  appropriately  disseminated; 

(C)  all  rural  students  in  all  States  within 
the  region  will  have  access  to  and  Informa- 
tion about  the  access  program: 

(2)  contain  a  description  of— 

(A)  the  rural  secondary  school  population 
within  the  region  served  by  the  laboratory, 
including  estimates  of  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  who— 

(i)  attend  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Including  an  estimate  of  the  number  who 
attend  out-of-state  Institutions; 

(11)  attend  trade  schools; 

(lii)  enter  military  service: 

(B)  services  available  within  each  of  the 
States  in  the  region  that  exist  to  provide 
secondary  school  students  with  Information 
and  training  relating  to  higher  education 
and  self-employment:  and 

(C)  activities  provided— 
(1)  to  train  designated  school  personnel  to 

advise  and  establish  community  partnership 
programs:  and 
(ii)  to  provide  technical  assistance;  and 

(3)  demonstrate  that— 

(A)  the  laboratory  and  Its  board  of  direc- 
tors has  engaged  In  sufficient  study  and 
analysis  to  ensure  that  the  services  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  proposed  program  will  increase 
the  number  of  secondary  school  students 
entering  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  increase  their  awareness  of  and  oppor- 
tunities for  financial  assistance; 

(B)  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
were  involved  In  planning  the  proposed  pro- 
grams and  that  services  available  from  such 
agencies  are  incorporated  into  the  proposed 
program;  and 

(C)  the  program  will  probably  be  funded 
by  State  or  other  sources  after  the  expira- 
tion of  funding  under  this  chapter. 

(e)  REPOlfT.— 

(1)  Program  effect.- The  Office  of  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Improvement  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
effect  of  programs  funded  under  this  chap- 
ter, including  recommendations  of  the  re- 
gional laboratories. 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  November 
30,  1988. 

SEC  5«4.  DEFINITION. 

In  this  chapter,  the  term  "regional  educa- 
tional laboratory"  means  a  regional  educa- 
tional laboratory  supported  by  the  Secre- 


tary under  section  405(dK4KAKi)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  n.S.C. 
1221e(dK4KAKl)). 

CHAPTER  II— P08TSEC0NDARY  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

SEC  571.  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSTTY  RESEARCH 
FACILrriES  AND  INSTRUMENTATION 
MODERNIZATION  PROGRAM. 

Title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  part: 

"Part  I— College  and  University  Research 
Facilities  and  Instrumentation  Modern- 
ization Program 

"program  authority 
'Sec.  791.  (a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  section  to  help  revitalize  college  and 
university  academic  research  programs  by 
assisting  (xtlleges  and  universities,  and  caa- 
sortia  thereof,  through  capital  Investments 
in  modernizing  their  research  laboratories 
and  other  research  facilities  and  upgrading 
or  replacing  outmoded  research  equipment 
and  Instrumentation  currently  in  use  at 
such  facilities. 

"(b)  Financial  Assistance  Program  Au- 
thorized.—The  Secretary  of  Education 
shall,  from  the  sums  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  In  any  fiscal  year,  establish  and 
carry  out  a  College  and  University  Research 
Facilities  and  Instrumentation  Moderniza- 
tion Program  that  will  provide  assistance 
for  the  replacement,  renovation,  or  modern- 
ization of  such  Institutions'  obsolete  labora- 
tories, other  research  facilities,  and  out- 
moded equipment  and  instrumentation. 

"(c)  Program  RE«urREMENTS.— The  Col- 
lege and  University  Research  Facilities  and 
Instrumentation  Modernization  Program 
shall  be  carried  out  through  projects  which 
involve  the  replacement,  renovation,  or 
modernization  of  specific  research  facilities 
and  research  equipment  or  instrumentation 
at  colleges  and  universities.  Funds  shall  be 
awarded  competitively,  on  the  basis  of  spe- 
cific proposals  submitted  by  colleges  and 
universities,  and  consortia  thereof,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education.  In  establishing 
these  regulations  and  making  the  award 
considerations,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  shall  seek  to  obtain  the  Di- 
rector's recommendations  regarding  final 
proposal  funding.  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  be  construed  as  granting  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  final  authority 
over  funding,  or  the  right  to  delay  funding 
of  acceptable  projects. 

"(d)  Matching  Requirement.- Any  par- 
ticipating college  or  university,  or  any  con- 
sortia thereof,  must  provide  an  amount  not 
exceeding  50  percent  of  the  costs  Involved 
from  other  non-Federal  public  or  private 
sources. 

"(e)  Priorttt  for  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ence.—With  respect  to  research  equipment 
and  instrumentation,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  to  proposals  for  upgrading,  ren- 
ovating, or  replacing  outmoded  equipment 
and  instrumentation  used  in  instruction  and 
research  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences, 
including  engineering  sciences. 

"(f)  Selection  Criteria.— The  criteria  for 
making  an  award  to  any  college  or  universi- 
ty under  this  part,  shall  include— 

'"(1)  the  quality  of  the  research  and  train- 
ing to  be  carried  out  in  the  facility  or  facili- 
ties Involved; 

"(2)  the  congruence  of  the  institution's  re- 
search activities  with  the  future  research 
needs  of  the  Nation; 
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"(3)  the  contribution  which  the  project 
will  nuke  toward  meeting  national,  region- 
al, and  State  research  and  related  training 
needKand 

"(4)  an  analysis  of  the  age  and  condition 
of  existing  research  facilities  and  equip- 
ment 

"(g)  EgUAUZATION  SKT-ASIDE  rOR   ClXTAIM 

Trrws  or  InsTrnrnons.— <1)  At  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  amount  available  under  this  sec- 
tion in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
only  for  awards  to  colleges  and  universities 
that  received  less  than  $10,000,000  In  total 
Federal  obligations  for  research  and  devel- 
opment (including  obligations  for  the  uni- 
versity research  laboratory  modernization 
program)  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  fiscal 
yean. 

"(2)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  section,  at  least  10  percent  of  the  funds 
shall  be  reserved  for  institutions  serving  a 
substantial  nimiber  of  minority  and  disad- 
vantaged undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

"(h)  Consultations  for  Rulxmaking.— In 
prescribing  regulations  and  conducting  the 
program  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Education  shall  consult  with  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  concerned  with 
research,  including  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Department 
of  Energy,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(i)  AOTBORIZATION  Or  APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$85,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
axxtas  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
ticm.". 

sac  S7S.  AGRICULTURE.  STRATEGIC  METALS.  MIN- 
ERALS. AND  FORESTRY  COLLEGE  AND 
UNIVERSmr  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 
AND  INSTRUMENTATION  MODERNIZA- 
TION PROGRAM. 

Title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  adding  new  part  J: 
"Part  J— Agiuciti.turb,  Strategic  Mctals. 

MmRALS,  AND  FORXSTRT  COLLEGE  AND  UnI- 

vsRsiTY  Research  Facilities  and  Instrd- 

MKRTATIGH  MODERNIZATION  PROGRAM 
"PROORAM  AUTHORITT 

"Sec.  795.  (a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  section  to  help  revitalize  college  and 
university  academic  research  programs  that 
specialize  in  agricultural,  strategic  metals 
and  minerals,  energy  and  forestry  and  wood 
products  research  by  assisting  colleges  and 
universities  in  modernizing  their  research 
laboratories  and  other  research  facilities 
and  upgrading  or  replacing  outmoded  re- 
search equipment  and  instrumentation  cur- 
rently in  use  at  such  facilities  for  agricultur- 
al, strategic  metals,  minerals,  energy,  and 
forestry  research. 

"(b)  Financial  Assistance  Authorizes.— 
The  Secretary  of  Education  shall,  from  the 
sums  available  to  carry  out  this  section  in 
any  fiscal  year,  establish  and  carry  out  a 
new  College  and  University  Research  Facili- 
ties and  Instrumentation  Modernization 
Program  for  agriculture,  strategic  metals, 
minerals,  energy  and  forestry  that  will  pro- 
vide assistance  for  the  replacement  or  mod- 
ernization of  such  institutions'  obsolete  lab- 
oratories, other  research  facilities,  and  out- 
moded equipment  and  instrumentation. 

"(c)  Program  Requirements.— The  Col- 
lege and  University  Research  Facilities  and 
Instrumentation  Modernization  Program 
for  agriculture,  strategic  metals,  minerals, 
energy  and  forestry  shall  be  carried  out 
through  projects  which  involve  the  replace- 


ment! or  modernization  of  specific  research 
facilities  and  research  equipment  or  instru- 
menntion  at  colleges  and  universities. 
Fun<B  shall  be  awarded  competitively,  on 
the  liisis  of  specific  proposals  submitted  by 
(»>lle|es  and  universities,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Eduction.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  and 
Energy  and  shall  obtain  their  recommenda- 
tions! regarding  final  proposal  funding 
should  they  wish  to  provide  such.  In  no  case 
should  this  language  be  construed  as  grant- 
ing ttiese  Secretaries  final  authority  over 
fimdmg  or  the  right  to  hold  up  funding  of 
accentable  projects. 

"(d)  Matching  REquiREMENTS.— Any  par- 
ticipalting  college  or  university  must  provide 
an  aiiiount  not  exceeding  50  percent  of  the 
costs '.  involved  from  other  non-Federal 
publie  or  private  sources. 

"(ej  Selection  C^itkria.- The  criteria  for 
makiag  an  award  to  any  college  or  universi- 
ty unber  this  part,  shall  include— 

'( 1 1  the  quality  of  the  research  and  train- 
be  carried  out  in  the  facility  or  facili- 
jvolved; 

the  congruence  of  the  institution's  re- 
activities to  be  supported  with  funds 
awarded  under  this  part  with  the  future  re- 
search needs  of  the  Nation;  especially  as 
they  delate  to  improving  the  Nation's  trade 
and  competitiveness  position. 

"(31  the  contribution  which  the  project 
will  make  toward  meeting  national,  region- 
al, aqd  State  research  and  related  training 
need4  especially  as  those  needs  are  related 
to  invjroving  the  Nation's  trade  and  com- 
petitiveness position:  and 

"(4]j  an  analysis  of  the  age  and  condition 
of  existing  research  facilities  and  equip- 
ment] 

"(f)t  Set- Aside.— At  least  20  percent  of  the 
amount  available  under  this  section  in  any 
fiscal  ^ear  shall  be  available  only  for  awards 
to  c(]lleges  and  universities  that  received 
less  t^an  $10,000,000  in  total  Federal  obliga- 
tions If  or  research  and  development  (includ- 
ing obligations  for  the  university  research 
laboritory  modernization  program)  in  each 
of  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years. 

"(gli  Consultations  por  Rulemaking.- In 
presc^bing  regulations  and  conducting  the 
program  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Education  shall  consult  with  other  agencies 
of  th^  Federal  CJovemment  concerned  with 
reseafch,  including  the  Departments  of 
Energy.  Agriculture,  and  Interior. 

"(hj  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Ther^  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20.o4o,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
simis  las  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
three!  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out 
this  s^tion.". 

SEC.  a  '3.  GRADUATE  TRAINING  TO  ENHANCE  THE 
NATION'S  COMPETITIVENESS. 

Sec  ion  971  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  194  5  is  amended— 

(1)  »y  striking  out  "for  part  A  or  D  of  this 
title"  in  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  "pursu- 
ant t>  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(hi  Additional  Authorizations.— For 
purpqses  of  encouraging  increased  participa- 
tion ill  graduate  research  training— 

"(H  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $n  additional  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988  to  carry  out  part  A,  and  such  addition- 
al suihs  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years: 

"(21  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated { in  additional  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
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1988  to  cafry  out  part  B,  and  such  addition- 
al sums  a4  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years;  and 

"(3)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated an  additional  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988  to  cairy  out  part  D,  and  such  addition- 
al sums  a^  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
tiiree  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

SEC    574.    F9REIGN   TECHNICAL   AND   SCIENTIFIC 
PERIODICALS. 

SecUon  B07  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  thie  following  new  sutsection: 

"(e)(1)  'there  are  authorized  to  he  appro- 
priated $lj.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
such  sum^  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  three  isucceeding  fiscal  years  to  provide 
assistance  for  the  acquisition  of.  and  provi- 
sion of  acoess  to  foreign  technical  and  scien- 
tific periodicals. 

"(2)  Froin  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion shall  provide  for  the  acquisition,  trans- 
lation, and  dissemination  of  technical  and 
scientific  periodicals  published  outside  the 
United  St$tes.  The  Secretary  shall  dissemi- 
nate translated  periodicals  acquired  under 
this  subsettion  to  libraries,  businesses,  pro- 
fessional societies,  and  postsecondary  educa- 
tion institstions. 

"(3)  In  cirrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  the  Secretary  shall  select  peri- 
odicals published  outside  the  United  States 
which  the  ISecretary.  after  consultation  with 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  with  businesses  and 
professionkl  societies,  determines  may  be  of 
value  to  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  CSpvemment.  to  businesses,  and  to 
researchei*  in  the  United  States.". 

SEC  575.   minority   SCIENCE   AND  ENGINEERING 
I  IMPROVEMENT. 

Section  1047  of  title  X  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act!  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  AoDmoNAL  Authorization.— In  addi- 
tion, them  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,(100.000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
such  sumsl  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  the 
purpose  of  funding  new  activities,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  sections  1021  and  1031, 
which  are  specifically  aimed  at  increasing 
the  participation  of  minority  students  in  sci- 
entific anq  engineering  research  careers.  In 
awarding  |  funds  appropriated  under  this 
subsection!  the  Secretary  shall  not  limit  the 
awards  on]  the  basis  of  any  criteria  listed  in 
section  103  2(b)  of  this  title.". 

SEC  575A.  Tl  CHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  CENTERS. 

Title  XI ;  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  am  >nded  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  f oU<  wing: 

"tw  hnologt  transfer  centers 

"Sec.  1211.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropfiated  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  stich  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  th^  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  to 
develop,  Construct,  and  operate  regional 
technology  transfer  centers.  The  Secretary 
of  Education  shall  establish  such  regional 
centers — 

"(A)  to  promote  the  study  and  develop- 
ment of  nrograms  and  depositories  neces- 
sary to  further  the  transfer  of  technology 
relevant  to  a  respective  region's  economy; 

"(B)  to  issist  in  developing  incubator  fa- 
cilities to  encourage  new  economic  initia- 
tives; 

"(C)  to  irovide  technical  assistance  link- 
ing university  expertise  and  private  sector 
resources  io  solve  technical,  marketing,  and 
manufactilring    problems    associated    with 


technology-transfer  and  start-up  businesses; 
and 

"(D)  to  ensure  consideration  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  needs  of  rural  as  well  as 
urban  areas  within  the  region. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  regional  technology-transfer 
centers  are  authorized— 

"(A)  to  build  on  or,  where  needed,  develop 
telecommunications  systems  to  link  the  cen- 
ters and  their  affiliates  with  industrial 
users; 

"(B)  to  build  on  or  develop  necessary  com- 
puter networks  and  data  bases:  and 

"(C)  to  utilize  or  help  develop  regional 
and  national  libraries. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  for  the  establish- 
ment of  each  center  shall  be  awarded  com- 
petitively. Preexisting  centers  may  be 
awarded  such  financial  assistance. 

"(c)  Each  regional  center  established  shall 
be  operated  by  an  appropriately  qualified 
college  or  university  within  the  region,  or  a 
consortium  of  such  schools  within  the 
region,  and  such  center  shall,  where  deemed 
necessary,  establish  one  or  more  affiliate 
centers  at  colleges  and  universities  based  in 
other  States  within  the  region. 

"(d)  In  establishing  such  centers,  the  insti- 
tutions applying  shall  show  in  their  applica- 
tion— 

"(1)  how  the  center  will  facUitate  the 
economy  of  the  region: 

"(2)  that  the  center's  mission  is  compati- 
ble with  the  economic  development  plans  of 
States  in  the  region:  and 

"(3)  that  appropriate  consultation  with 
the  relevant  State  agencies  concerned  with 
economic  development  has  taken  place. 

"(e)  Such  center  also  may  be  operated  by 
a  college  or  university  in  consortia  with 
other  existing  campus  based  research  enti- 
ties, including  agricultural  research  facili- 
ties, mining  and  minerals  research  facilities, 
and  forestry,  wood-products  research  facili- 
ties, and  with  other  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, with  nonprofit  agencies,  and  interstate 
higher  education  organizations,  and  where 
appropriate,  for-profit  agencies.  The  Secre- 
tary, through  regulation,  shall  determine  a 
mechanism  for  assessing  the  percentage  of 
operating  costs  paid  by  other  members  of  a 
technology  transfer  consortium  arrange- 
ments. 

"(f)  Each  such  center  shall  establish  a 
Board  to  advise  the  center  on  policy.  Such 
board  shall  be— 

"(1)  representative  of  the  States  involved 
in  the  region:  and 

"(2)  consist  of  representatives  for  urban 
areas,  rural  areas,  ethnic  concerns,  business, 
labor,  and  education. 

"(g)  Funding  for  each  center  will  be  for 
five-year  periods,  with  recompetition  to 
occur  before  the  end  of  the  funding  cycle. 
Grantees,  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  of 
the  first  funding  cycle,  and  thereafter,  upon 
refunding  for  subsequent  years,  must  match 
Federal  funds  from  non-Federal  dollars  on  a 
50-50  basis. 

"(h)  Funding  for  affiliate  centers  author- 
ized in  subsection  (c)  shall  be  provided  by 
the  regional  center  and  the  college  or  uni- 
versity operating  the  affiliate  center,  with 
funding  levels  to  be  reached  by  the  two  enti- 
ties in  a  scoi)e-of-work  agreement  negotiated 
between  the  two  entities.  Should  the  affili- 
ate center  wish,  its  operations  and  funding 
support  can  be  a  consortia,  as  specified  in 
subsection  (e). 

"(i)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Energy, 
Commerce,  and  Interior  shall  publish,  for 
public  comment,  a  proposed  list  of  priorities 


for  the  establishment  of  regional  technolo- 
gy transfer  centers  and  shall  propose  the  re- 
gional composition  of  such  centers,  keeping 
in  mind  that  satellite  and  telecommunica- 
tions technology  enables  regions  to  contain 
noncontiguous  States.  The  Secretary  shall 
publish  the  final  list  of  regions  and  prior- 
ities along  with  the  public's  comments.". 

SEC.  575B.  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  C»UNCIL  ON  IN- 
STRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY. 

Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  part: 

"Part  F— National  Advisory  Council  on 

iHSTRUCmONAL  TECHNOLOGY 
"council  establishment  and  FUNCTIONS 

"Sec.  581.  (a)  To  provide  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  instructional  technology  as  a 
resound  for  rural  and  urban  schools,  there 
is  established  a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Instructional  Technology  within  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  include— 

"(1)  representatives  of  leading  institutions 
of  higher  education  In  the  field  of  Instruc- 
tional technology; 

"(2)  representatives  of  the  nine  Federal 
regional  educational  laboratories; 

"(3)  representatives  of  the  regional  tech- 
nology-transfer centers  authorized  in  this 
Act,  especially  those  with  expected  telecom- 
munications facilities,  rural,  urban,  and 
State  education  officers,  members  of  the 
educational  software  and  hardware  indus- 
tries, national  organizations  for  teachers; 
and 

"(4)  others  the  Secretary  may  determine 
will  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
CouncU. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $300,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  provide  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Council,  such 
as  staff,  travel,  and  operating  expenses. 

"(c)  The  purpose  of  the  Council  shall  be 
to  establish  guidelines  and  an  agenda  for 
the  development  of  educational  telecom- 
munications technology  software  to  satellite 
down-link  equipment  for  rural  and  urban 
schools.  The  primary  goal  of  the  gxiidelines 
shall  be  to  avoid  replication  of  existing  pro- 
gramming. The  Council  shall  also  establish 
criteria  for  the  quality  of  programming 
made  available  to  rural  and  urban  schools. 
The  Council  shall  develop,  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional guidelines,  a  basis  for  Interstate  coop- 
eration on  accreditation  of  programming  for 
use  in  rural  schools,  since  programming 
transcends  State  boundaries. 

"(d)  The  agenda  to  be  established  by  the 
Council  win  outline  the  needs  and  methods 
for  developing  programming  relative  to  the 
needs  of  rural  and  urban  schools  systems.". 

SEC  575C.  LIBRARY  TECHNOLOGY  ENHANCEMENT. 

Section  201(b)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

••(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  D  an 
additional  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  Activities  suprnjrted  by  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  t>e 
activities  that  will  enable  libraries  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  In  the  Initiative  funded 
under  the  Education  and  Training  for 
American  Competitiveness  Act  of  1987.". 


CHAPTER  12— RETRAINING  FOR  AMERICAN 
COMPETI'nVENESS 

SEC.     S7S.     GRANTS     FOR     MIDCAREER    TEACHER 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Grants.— From  funds  made  available 
under  this  chapter,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  purposes  of  establishing  and  operat- 
ing programs  to  provide  midcareer  teacher 
training  to  individuals  who— 

(1)  hold  a  baccalaureate  or  advanced 
degree  in  an  education-related  field  of 
study,  particularly  mathematics,  science,  or 
a  foreign  language  and  have  job  experience 
In  such  field:  or 

(2)  hold  a  baccalaureate  or  advanced 
degree  and  were  formerly  employed  in  an 
occupation  in  which  they  developed  exper- 
tise In  an  education-related  field,  including 
mathematics,  science,  or  a  foreign  language. 

(b)  Competitive  Selection.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  award  the  grants  described  in 
subsection  (a)  on  the  basis  of  competitive  se- 
lection among  qualifying  applications.  Insti- 
tutions selected  as  recipients  shall  be  award- 
ed- 

(A)  an  initial  planning  grant  for  use 
during  the  first  two  fiscal  years  after  selec- 
tion; 

(B)  for  those  Institutions  demonstrating 
successful  performance  with  the  planning 
grant,  a  renewal  grant  for  use  during  not 
more  than  two  additional  years  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  plarming  grant;  and 

(C)  for  those  institutions  demonstrating 
successful  performance  with  a  planning 
grant  and  a  renewal  grant,  continuation 
grants  for  not  more  than  $50,000  per  year. 

(2)  A  continuation  grant  may  not  be 
awarded  to  an  institution  under  paragraph 
(1)(C)  unless  such  institution  agrees  to  pro- 
vide funding  to  the  program  for  which  the 
grant  is  received— 

(A)  for  the  first  year  for  which  a  continu- 
ation grant  Is  received.  In  an  amount  equal 
to  33V^  [tercent  of  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tinuation grant:  and 

(B)  for  each  succeeding  year  for  which  a 
continuation  grant  is  received,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
continuation  grant. 

(c)  Review  of  Appucations.— Applications 
for  grants  under  this  chapter  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  a  panel  of  experts  in  teacher 
training  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Geographic  Distribution  Requirb- 
MENT.—  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
of  available  funds,  select  at  least  one  appli- 
cant from  each  region  served  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  from  which  there  is  a 
qualified  applicant. 

(e)  Evaluation  Requirements.- The  Sec- 
retary shaU  evaluate  applications  for  grants 
under  this  chapter  on  the  basis  of  the  abili- 
ty of  the  applicant  Institution  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  program  of  midcareer  teach- 
er training  as  described  in  suttsection  (a). 
Such  a  program  shall  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

( 1 )  The  admission  process  for  the  program 
shall  be  designed  to  ensure  that  Individuals 
who  are  admitted  to  the  program  possess 
the  current  subject  matter  knowledge 
needed  and  the  characteristics  that  would 
make  them  likely  to  succeed  as  classroom 
teachers. 

(2)  A  clear  set  of  program  goals  and  expec- 
tations shall  be  communicated  to  partici- 
pants in  the  program. 

(3)  The  program  curriculum  shall  be  de- 
signed to  provide  p>articipants  who  success- 
fully complete  the  program  with  the  skills 
and  credentials  needed  to  teach  in  q>eclflc 
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subject  areas  as  well  as  a  realistic  perspec- 
tive on  the  educational  process. 

(4)  The  program  shall  be  developed  with 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  local 
business  community. 

(5)  The  prognun  shall  be  operated  under  a 
cooperative  agreement  between  the  institu- 
tion and  one  or  more  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 

(6)  The  program  shaU  be  designed  and  op- 
erated with  the  active  participation  of  quali- 
fied classroom  teachers  and  will  include  an 
in-service  training  component  and  follow-up 
assistance. 

SEC  sn.  Anotmr  or  grants. 

(a)  Imttial  PuunoNG  Gramt.— An  initial 
planning  grant  to  an  institution  of  higher 
education  under  this  chapter  shall  not 
exceed  $100,000  for  the  two-year  period  of 
the  grant. 

(b)  Rbhxwai.  OiAirr.— a  renewal  grant  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education  under 
this  chapter  shall  not  exceed  $50,000  for 
each  of  the  two  years  for  which  it  is  award- 
ed. 

SBC  S78.  REPORTS  AND  INFORMATION. 

(a)  In  GunsAL.— Each  institution  of 
higher  education  that  receives  a  grant 
under  this  chapter  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary such  reports  and  other  information 
on  the  program  for  which  the  grant  is 
awarded  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 

(b)  DissnciNATioN  OF  Information  to 
Othkr  Institutions.— The  Secretary  shall 
disseminate  information  received  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
greater  use  of  midcareer  teacher  training 
programs  without  direct  Federal  financial 
assistance. 

SEC  S7».  AirmORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  chapter  $4,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

CHAPTER  1»— POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  TO  IMPROVE  INSTRUCTION  IN 
MATHEBIATIC8.  SCIENCE,  AND  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 

SBC  S81.  PROCRAMS  AUTHORIZED. 

From  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
chapter,  the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion— 

(1)  to  establish  and  operate  a  siunmer  in- 
stitute or  workshop  imder  section  584; 

(2)  to  acquire  s[>ecial  equipment  or  oper- 
ate a  workshop  under  section  585; 

(3)  to  establish  and  operate  educational 
partnership  programs  under  section  586;  or 

(4)  to  perform  a  combination  of  the  activi- 
ties referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3). 

SEC  S8Z.  SELECnON  OF  GRANT  RECIPIENTS. 

(a)  CoMFrrrnvK  Sklbction.— The  Secre- 
tary shaU  award  grants  under  this  chapter 
competitively,  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of 
the  proposal  contained  in  the  institution's 
application  under  section  583. 

(b)  LnoTATioNs  ON  AwABOs.— In  making 
awards  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that— 

(1)  one-half  of  the  fimds  awarded  will  be 
used  for  activities  under  sections  584  and 
586,  and  one-half  for  activities  under  section 
585: 

(2)  there  is  an  equitable  geographic  distri- 
bution of  the  funds  awarded  under  this 
chapter,  and 


(3>  the  award  to  any  institution  or  consor- 
tium of  institutions  is  not  less  than  $100,000 
or  m*re  than  $500,000  for  any  fiscal  year. 

SEC.  K3.  APPLICATIONS. 

An!  institution  of  higher  education  or  con- 
sortiam  of  such  institutions  that  desires  to 
obtafti  a  grant  under  this  chapter  shall 
subnet  an  application  to  the  Secretary  that 
cont 

(Da  description  of  the  activities  that  will 
be  performed  in  accordance  with  section 
584,  S85,  or  586  (or  any  combination  there- 
of) with  funds  made  available  under  this 
chapier; 

(2)1  assurances  that  the  institution  will 
obtasi  from  donors,  or  otherwise  provide 
fromjnon-Federal  sources,  not  less  than  one- 
half  ^f  the  costs  of  the  programs  conducted 
with  ifunds  made  available  under  this  chap- 
ter, Ailess  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
reguUtions,  waives  such  matching  require- 
ment 

(3)1  description  of  the  resources  available 
to  m(  et  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2); 
and 

(4)  ^uch  other  information  and  assurances 
as  tht  Secretary  may  require  by  regulation. 

SEC.  5U.  SUMMER  INSTmiTES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

(a)  Use  op  Funds.— Fluids  made  available 
by  giEUit  under  this  chapter  may  be  used— 

(1)  Tor  summer  institutes  that  provide  for 
inten  live  training  in  foreign  languages  and 
cultu  es  critical  to  the  national  economy— 

(A)  for  secondary  and  postsecondary 
schoc  I  students; 

(B)  for  language  teachers  and  faculty  to 
improve  language  proficiency  and  pedagogi- 
cal techniques; 

(C)ito  Individuals  to  develop  proficiency  in 
techitical  areas  and  professional  terminolo- 
gy, ta  enable  such  individuals  to  transact 
international  business  in  foreign  languages; 
and 

(D)l  for  American  international  business 
persofis,  on  a  cost  reimbursement  basis,  to 
improve  their  effectiveness  in  doing  busi- 
ness Abroad; 

(2)  for  intensive  workshops  for  preservice 
and  { n-service  math  and  science  teachers 
and  f  iculty  to  demonstrate  the  most  recent 
devel>pments  in  science,  technology,  and 
math;matics  and  their  application  to  im- 
prove our  economic  development,  particu- 
larly IS  related  to  businesses  and  industries 
engai  ed  in  substantial  export  or  foreign 
trade  activities;  and 

(3)  for  stipends  for  individuals  described 
in  supparagraph  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  \^hile  attending  institutes  conducted 
undef  such  paragraph. 

(b)  Study  Abroad.— An  institution  of 
higher  education  using  funds  to  provide  the 
training  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  is  au- 
thorised and  encouraged  to  provide  such 
trainyig  in  a  foreign  country  and  to  use  the 
resoui-ces  provided  by  such  country  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section 
583(2)1. 

(c)  [Workshop  Planning.- An  institution 
of  higher  education  using  funds  to  provide 
the  m)rkshops  described  in  subsection  (a)(2) 
is  aiithorized  and  encouraged  to  involve 
units  of  State  and  local  government,  labor, 
businpss,  and  industry  in  the  planning  for 
such  Workshops. 

SEC.  S$S.  ACQUISmON  AND  USE  OF  EQUIPMENT. 

Fudds  made  available  by  a  grant  under 
this  (xiapter  may  be  used— 

(l)Jfor  the  purchase  of  laboratory  and 
otheii  special  equipment  suitable  for  use  in 
providing  undergraduate  classroom  instruc- 
tion ti  mathematics  or  science,  or  both;  and 


(2) 


for  workshops  for  secondary  and  voca- 


tiona  school  teachers  and  postsecondary  in- 
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stitutlon  faculty  on  the  use  of  such  equip- 
ment. 

SEC  SM.  EDUCATIONAL  PARTNERSHIP  PRO(;RAMS. 

(a)  Use  op  Funds.— Funds  made  available 
pursuant  ko  this  chapter  may  be  used  for 
costs  assof:iated  with  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  educational  partnerships  between 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  provide  advanced  in- 
struction to  students  In  the  areas  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  computer  technology. 

(b)  SpebiFiCAixY  Permitted  Uses.— Per- 
missible uses  of  funds  under  this  section  in- 
clude— 

(1)  costa  associated  with  entering  into  re- 
source slBiring  with  government,  private 
business,  industry,  and  institutions; 

(2)  stipends  or  salary  supplements  for  uni- 
versity aild  college  faculty  and  staff  in- 
volved in  the  educational  partnership  pro- 
gram under  this  subtitle; 

(3)  development  of  curriculum  that  pro- 
vides superior  preparation  in  any  one  or 
more  of  tne  areas  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology; 

(4)  acqukition  of  textbooks,  materials,  and 
supplies  t©  be  utilized  in  instructional  pro- 
grams to  be  used  under  this  subtitle;  and 

(5)  additional  transportation  costs  for  stu- 
dents as  a  result  of  their  participation  in 
the  educational  partnership  program  under 
this  subtitle. 

(c)  Use  >t)R  General  Overhead  Prohibit- 
ed.—Fundi  made  available  pursuant  to  a 
grant  under  this  section  may  not  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  general  overhead  costs 

leant. 
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lORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

re  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

>ut  this  chapter  $10,000,000  for 

1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 

necessary  Ifor  each  of  the  three  succeeding 

fiscal  years. 

SuHtitle  B— Worker  Reaiijuitinent 

SEC.  591.  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  III  OF  THE  JOB 
TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT. 

Title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  is  ametided  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  III— WORKER  READJUSTMENT 

"P/  rt  A— General  ?>rovisions 

'  "SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Worker  H  eadjustment  Act". 

"AUTI  ORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  30  8.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
$980,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  jfear. 

"(b)  Apt>ropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  provfde  that  amounts  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  during  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  jear. 

"(c)  FYoin  the  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  sabsection  (a)— 

"(1)  30  percent  shaU  be  available  to  carry 
out  parts  B  and  C; 

"(2)  SOjercent  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  part  EC  and 

"(3)  20  percent  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  part  El 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  301.  (a)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  'eligible  dislocated  workers'  means 
individual^  who— 

"(A)  hate  been  terminated  or  laid  off  or 
who  have]  received  a  notice  of  termination 
or  layoff  from  employment,  are  eligible  for 
or  have  ethausted  their  entitlement  to  un- 
employmoit  compensation,  and  are  unlikely 


to  return  to  their  previous  industry  or  occu- 
pation; 

"(B)  have  been  terminated  or  have  re- 
ceived a  notice  of  termination  of  employ- 
ment, as  a  result  of  any  permanent  closure 
of  or  any  substantial  layoff  at  a  plant,  facili- 
ty, or  enterprise; 

"(C)  are  long-term  unemployed  and  have 
limited  opportunities  for  employment  or  re- 
employment in  the  same  or  a  similar  occu- 
pation in  the  area  in  which  such  individuals 
reside,  including  older  individuals  who  may 
have  substantial  barriers  to  employment  by 
reason  of  age;  or 

"(D)  were  self-employed  (including  farm- 
ers and  ranchers)  and  are  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  general  economic  conditions  in  the 
community  in  which  they  reside  or  because 
of  natural  disasters,  subject  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Only  eligible  individuals  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  are  author- 
ized to  receive  services  under  this  title.  Such 
services  may  not  be  denied  on  the  basis  of 
the  residence  of  the  individual. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  The  term  'basic  readjustment  serv- 
ices' means  those  services  and  activities 
specified  in  section  333. 

"(2)  The  term  'dislocation  event'  means  a 
plant  closing,  a  mass  layoff,  or  other  layoffs 
of  a  permanent  nature  in  which  workers  are 
not  subject  to  recall  or  are  otherwise  unlike- 
ly to  return  to  their  previous  positions. 
Such  an  event  may  Include  natural  disasters 
which  result,  or  are  likely  to  result,  in  per- 
manent loss  of  employment  for  workers.  A 
'dislocation  event'  may  also  be  the  cessation, 
or  the  process  of  cessation,  of  self-employ- 
ment with  resulting  loss  of  livelihood  in  op- 
eration of  a  business  enterprise,  including 
farming  and  ranching. 

"(3)  The  term  'early  readjustment  assist- 
ance' means  those  basic  readjustment  serv- 
ices provided  before,  during,  and  immediate- 
ly after  a  dislocation  event.  Such  services  or- 
dinarily include  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing: assessment  of  educational  needs  and 
abilities,  and  vocational  interests  and  apti- 
tudes; determination  of  occupational  skills; 
provision  of  labor  market  information: 
counseling;  job  development;  job  search  as- 
sistance; and  job  placement  assistance. 

"(4)  The  term  'grant  recipient'  means  the 
Governor. 

"(5)  The  term  'joint  labor-management 
committees'  means  committees  voluntarily 
established  to  respond  to  actual  or  prospec- 
tive worker  dislocation,  which  ordinarily  in- 
clude (but  are  not  limited  to)  the  foUow- 
ing— 

"(A)  shared  and  equal  participation  by 
workers  and  management; 

"(B)  shared  financial  participation  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  State,  using 
funds  provided  under  this  title,  in  paying 
for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  commit- 
tee; 

"(C)  a  chairperson,  to  oversee  and  guide 
the  activities  of  the  committee,  (i)  who  shall 
be  jointly  selected  by  the  labor  and  manage- 
ment members  of  the  committee,  (ii)  who  is 
not  employed  by  or  under  contract  with 
labor  or  management  at  the  site,  and  (iii) 
who  shall  provide  advice  and  leadership  to 
the  committee  and  prepare  a  report  on  its 
activities; 

"(D)  the  ability  to  respond  flexibly  to  the 
needs  of  affected  workers  by  devising  and 
implementing  a  strategy  for  assessing  the 
employment  and  training  needs  of  each  dis- 
located worker  and  for  obtaining  the  serv- 
ices and  assistance  necessary  to  meet  those 
needs; 


"(E)  a  formal  agreement,  terminable  at 
will  by  the  workers  or  the  company  manage- 
ment, and  terminable  for  cause  by  the  Gov- 
ernor; and 

"(F)  local  job  identification  activities  by 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  the  affected  workers. 

"(6)  The  term  local  elected  official'  means 
the  chief  elected  executive  officer  of  a  unit 
of  general  local  government  in  a  substate 
area. 

"(7)  The  term  'recipient'  means  any  entity 
receiving  funds  under  this  title. 

"(8)  The  term  'retraining  services'  means 
those  services  and  activities  specified  in  sec- 
tion 345. 

"(9)  The  terra  'service  provider'  means  a 
public  agency,  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, or  private-for-profit  entity  that  deliv- 
ers educational,  training,  or  employment 
services. 

"(10)  The  term  'substate  area'  means  that 
geographic  area  in  a  State  established  pur- 
suant to  section  315. 

"(11)  The  term  'substate  grantee'  means 
that  agency  or  organization  selected  to  ad- 
minister programs  pursuant  to  section  316. 

"Part  B— Service  Delivery  System  and 
Basic  Program  Requirements 

"WORKER  readjustment  AGREEMENTS 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Governor,  as  the  grant 
recipient  under  this  title,  shall  have  respon- 
sibility for  establishing  systems  and  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  eligible  participants  are  pro- 
vided with  services  which  enable  them  to 
once  again  become  productive  members  of 
the  worltforce. 

"(b)  No  amounts  appropriated  for  parts  B, 
C,  and  D  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  allotted 
by  the  Secretary  for  programs  established 
under  such  parts,  except  pursuant  to  a 
Worker  Readjustment  Agreement. 

"(c)  The  Worker  Readjustment  Agree- 
ment required  by  subsection  (b)  shall  pro- 
vide for  an  assurance  by  the  Governor  that 
all  systems  and  programs  established  and 
operated  with  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  title  will  be  established  pursuant  to  and 
operated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  Worker  Readjustment  Agree- 
ment shall  be  executed  no  later  than  four 
months  preceding  the  program  year  for 
which  funds  are  to  be  made  available  under 
this  title.  The  Governor  or  the  Secretary 
may  at  any  time  thereafter  propose  modifi- 
cations to  the  Agreement,  except  that  no 
modification  of  the  Agreement  shall  be  ef- 
fective unless  agreed  to  by  both  parties.  The 
Agreement  shall  remain  in  effect  until  any 
mutually  agreed  upon  termination  date  or 
until  the  Agreement  is  terminated  by  law  or 
by  the  Secretary. 

"state  worker  readjustment  councils 

"Sec.  312.  (a)(1)  The  Governor  of  each 
State  shall  establish  a  State  worker  read- 
justment council  in  ac(x>rdan(»  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section.  The  council  shall 
be  composed  equally  of  representatives  of 
(A)  labor,  (B)  management,  and  (C)  public 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations,  agen- 
cies, or  instrumentalities. 

"(2)  In  selecting  members  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  council,  the  Governor  shall— 

"(A)  first,  give  consideration  to  individuals 
who  are  members  of  the  State  job  training 
coordinating  council  and  are  otherwise 
qualified  for  appointment:  and 

"(B)  second,  give  consideration  to  individ- 
uals who  are  recommended  by  labor  organi- 
zations, business,  and  other  appropriate  or- 


ganizations, agencies,  and  instrumentalities. 
Including  units  of  general  local  government. 

"(3)  The  Governor  shall  give  consider- 
ation to  suitable  representation  from  urban 
and  rural  areas  of  the  State  in  selecting  the 
members  of  the  Council. 

"(b)  A  State  worker  readjustment  council 
established  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for— 

"(1)  providing  advice  to  the  Governor  re- 
garding (A)  the  designation  of  substate 
areas,  and  (B)  the  procedures  to  be  estab- 
lished for  selection  of  representatives  within 
such  areas  under  section  316(b); 

"(2)  developing  and  submitting  to  the 
(jrovemor  the  plan  required  by  section  313: 

"(3)  providing  advice  to  the  Governor  re- 
garding the  method  for  distribution  of 
funds  received  under  part  C.  and  any  subse- 
quent reallocations  of  such  funds; 

"(4)  providing  advice  to  the  Governor  re- 
garding general  guidelines  for  making  funds 
available  for  use  in  substate  areas  under 
part  D; 

"(5)  providing  recommendations  to  the 
Governor  with  respect  to  acceptance  of  sub- 
state  plans  submitted  to  the  Ciovemor  for 
approval  under  section  317;  and 

"(6)  providing  advice  to  the  Governor  re- 
garding performance  standards. 

"state  plans 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  In  order  to  obtain  funds 
under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  annual  plan  for  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  title.  Such  plan 
shall  contain  performance  standards,  which 
shall  include  incentives  to  provide  training 
of  greater  duration  for  those  who  require  it, 
consistent  with  section  106(g). 

"(b)  Such  plan  shall  contain  assurances 
that— 

"(I)  services  will  be  provided  only  to  eligi- 
ble dislocated  workers,  and  that  services  in 
any  substate  area  will  not  be  denied  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  residence  of  workers; 

"(2)  allowable  services,  as  determined  to 
be  necessary  by  the  Governor,  will  be  avail- 
able in  all  substate  areas; 

"(3)  substate  areas  and  substate  grantees 
will  be  designated  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 315  and  316; 

"(4)  the  State  worker  readjustment  coun- 
cil will  perform  the  fimctions  required 
under  section  312;  and 

"(5)  funds  will  be  allocated  and  reallo- 
cated among  substate  areas  for  programs 
authorized  in  parts  B  and  C  in  accordance 
with  sections  332(d),  336.  and  342(f). 

"(c)  Such  plan  shall  also  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  which  will  be  em- 
ployed- 

"(1)  to  provide  planning  instructions,  guid- 
ance, an<l  other  appropriate  information  in 
a  timely  manner,  designed  to  provide  for  the 
effective  and  efficient  management  of  re- 
sources and  programs; 

"(2)  to  provide  appropriate  technical  as- 
sistance; 

"(3)  to  provide  monitoring,  assessment, 
and  evaluation  of  the  program  by  such 
State: 

"(4)  to  provide  the  rapid  response  capabil- 
ity in  accordance  with  section  314; 

"(5)  to  provide  substate  recwrting  require- 
ments in  accordance  with  section  323,  and  to 
review  and  analyze  such  reports; 

"(6)  to  provide  advice  to  substate  grantees 
on  activities  related  to  identifying  and  pro- 
viding services  to  dislocated  workers: 

"(7)  to  work  with  employers  and  labor  or- 
ganizations in  promoting  labor-management 
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cooperation  in  achieving  the  goals  of  this 
UUe: 

"<8)  to  promote  the  coordlnKtion  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  title  with  other 
appropriate  and  complementary  State  pro- 
grams, including  those  providing  economic 
devel(K>ment.  education,  training,  and  social 
services:  and 

"(9)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
to  coordinate  services  provided  under  this 
title  with  other  programs  under  this  Act 
and  the  Carl  D.  Peridns  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  and  with  public  employment  serv- 
ice operations. 

"RATI  SKRVICXS  AMD  ACTIVITIES 

"Sk.  314.  (a)  Each  SUte  shall— 
"(1)  designate  an  identifiable  SUte  dislo- 
cated worker  unit  or  office,  with  the  capa- 
bility to  respond  rapidly,  on  site,  to  mass 
dislocation  events  throughout  the  State  in 
order  to  assess  the  need  for.  and  initially 
provide,  early  readjustment  assistance:  and 

"(2)  ensure  the  capability  to  respond  to 
dislocation  events  in  sparsely  populated 
areas  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 

"(bXl)  The  dislocated  worker  unit  re- 
quired by  subsection  (aHl)  shall  include  spe- 
dalists  who  have  the  responsibility  to— 

"(A)  establish  on-site  contact  with  em- 
ployer and  employee  representatives  within 
a  short  period  of  time  (preferably  48  hours 
or  less)  after  becoming  aware  of  a  current  or 
projected  dislocation  event  in  order  to  pro- 
vide information  and  access  to  available 
public  programs:  and 

"(B)  pnunote  the  formation  of  labor-man- 
agement committees,  including  authority 
to- 

"(i)  immediately  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  labor-management  committee, 
including  providing  immediate  financial  as- 
sistance to  cover  the  start-up  costs  of  the 
committee: 

"(11)  provide  a  list  of  individuals  from 
which  the  chairperstm  of  the  committee 
may  be  selected: 

"(ill)  serve  as  resource  persons  providing 
the  committee  with  technical  advice  as  well 
as  Information  on  sources  of  assistance,  and 
act  as  liaison  to  other  public  and  private 
services  and  programs:  and 

"(iv)  facilitate  the  selection  of  worker  rep- 
resentatives   in    the    event    no    union    is 
present; 
"(C)  obtain  information  related  to— 
"(1)  economic  dislocation  (including  poten- 
tial closings  or  layoffs):  and 

"(11)  all  available  resources  within  the 
State  for  displaced  workers, 
which  information  shall  be  made  available 
on  a  regular  basis  to  the  Governor  and  the 
council  to  assist  in  providing  an  adequate  in- 
formation base  for  effective  program  man- 
agement, review,  and  evaluation; 

"(D)  provide  or  obtain  appropriate  fiitan- 
cial  and  technical  advice  and  liaison  with 
economic  development  agencies  and  other 
organizations  to  assist  in  efforts  to  avert 
worker  dislocations;  and 

"(E)  disseminate  information  throughout 
the  State  on  the  availability  of  services  and 
activities  carried  out  by  the  dislocated 
worker  unit  or  office. 

"(2)  Where,  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  local  entity  has  a  demon- 
strated capacity  to  provide  the  capability 
described  in  this  subsection,  the  Governor 
may  delegate  the  responsibilities  described 
In  this  subsection  to  such  entity. 

"(c)  Each  State  shall  ensure  the  capability 
to  respond  to  dislocation  events  where  other 
forms  of  rapid  response  as  provided  in  sut>- 
section  (b)  are  otherwise  inappropriate,  es- 
pecially   in    sparsely    populated    substate 


areaa.  Such  capability  shall  supplement,  and 
be  coordinated  with,  ongoing  basic  readjust- 
menland  retraining  efforts  in  such  sut)state 
area4  and  with  State  services  and  activities 
as  d^ribed  in  section  314.  Such  capability 
may  include  (but  is  not  limited  to)— 

"(1)  development  and  delivery  of  wide- 
spread outreach  mechanisms: 

"(2)  provision  of  financial  evaluation  and 
counseling  (where  appropriate)  to  assist  in 
deteitnining  eligibility  for  services  and  the 
type  of  services  needed: 

"(3)  initial  assessment  and  referral  for  fur- 
ther hasic  adjustment  and  training  services 
to  be  provided  through  the  substate  grant- 
ee; aad 

"(4^  assistance  to  substate  grantees  in  the 
estalflishment  of  regional  centers  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  such  outreach,  assess- 
ment and  early  readjustment  assistance. 

"(db  Each  State  shall  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system  and  worker  readjustment  pro- 
grans  within  such  State.  Such  coordination 
shall  include— 

"(1)  criteria  for  early  identification  of 
those  having  the  most  difficulty  in  finding 
employment; 

"(2)  mechanisms  for  referring  individuals 
to  raftdjustment  services  early  in  the  unem- 
ployi  aent  compensation  benefit  period: 

"(3 »  procedures  to  assure  that,  when  eligi- 
billt]  for  unemployment  compensation  is 
deteimined,  beneficiaries  are  informed  that 
the  availability  of  or  priority  for  further 
ben^its  (as  described  in  section  344(c)(1)) 
will  ))e  based  upon  early  enrollment  for  re- 
training services  (as  described  in  such  sec- 
tion |44(c)(l)):  and 

"(4p  measures  taken  to  ensure  compliance 
with:  section  318,  relating  to  the  receipt  of 
imeiiployment  compensation  while  partici- 
patiAg  in  programs  under  this  title. 

"DESIGNATION  OF  SUBSTATE  AREAS 

"S$c.  315.  (a)  The  Governor  of  each  State 
participating  in  programs  established  under 
part4  C  and  D  shall,  after  receiving  any  rec- 
ommendations from  the  State  worker  read- 
just^tent  council,  designate  substate  areas 
for  the  State. 

"(H)  Each  service  delivery  area  within  a 
State  shall  be  included  within  a  substate 
arealand  no  service  delivery  area  shall  be  di- 
vided among  two  or  more  substate  areas. 

"(Q)  In  making  designations  of  substate 
aret^,  the  Governor  shall  consider— 

"(I)  the  availability  of  services  tlirough- 
out  the  State: 

"(^)  the  capability  to  coordinate  the  deliv- 
ery pf  services  with  other  human  services 
and  ^onomic  development  programs:  and 

"(|)  the  geographic  boundaries  of  labor 
market  areas  within  the  State. 

"(4)  Subject  to  subsections  (a),  (b),  and 
(c).  the  Governor— 

"( j )  shall  designate  as  a  substate  area  any 
single  service  delivery  area  that  has  a  popu- 
latitti  of  200,000  or  more; 

"(S)  shall  designate  as  a  sulistate  area  any 
two  I  or  more  contiguous  service  delivery 
areak— 

"(A)  that  in  the  aggregate  have  a  popula- 
tionJof  200,000  or  more: 

"(B)  that  request  such  designation:  and 

"(f)  shall  designate  any  concentrated  em- 
plo](ment  program  grantee  for  a  rural  area 
desqibed  in  section  101(a)(4XA)(iii)  of  this 
Act. 

"(fc)  The  Governor  may  deny  a  request  for 
desin:iation  under  subsection  (d)(2)  if  the 
Governor  determines  that  such  designation 
wo\f d  not  be  consistent  with  the  effective 
deli  rery  of  services  to  eligible  dislocated 
wor  Lers  in  various  labor  market  areas  (in- 
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eluding  ufban  and  rural  areas)  within  the 
State,  or  vould  not  otherwise  be  appropri- 
ate to  ojciy  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(f)  ThQ  designations  made  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  revised  more  than  once 
each  two  years,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirement s  of  this  section. 

"SUBSTATE  GRANTEES 

"Sec.  31  B.  (a)  A  substate  grantee  shall  be 
designated  for  each  substate  area.  Such 
grantee  siiall  be  responsible  for  arranging 
for  the  pr  svision,  within  such  substate  area, 
of  activitlis  specified  in  parts  C  and  D  pur- 
suant to  ui  agreement  with  the  Governor 
and  in  accordance  with  the  substate  plan 
provided  Tor  in  section  317.  The  substate 
grantee  may  provide  such  services  directly 
or  through  contract,  grant,  or  agreement 
with  service  providers. 

"(b)  A  ^l>state  grantee  shall  be  designat- 
ed for  each  substate  area  in  accordance  with 
an  agtreement  between  the  Governor,  the 
local  eledted  official  or  officials  of  such 
area,  and  the  private  industry  council  or 
councils  qf  such  area.  Whenever  a  substate 
area  is  represented  by  more  than  one  such 
official  or  council,  the  resi>ective  officials 
and  councils  shall  each  designate  represent- 
atives, in  Accordance  with  procedures  estab- 
lished by  j  the  Governor  (after  consultation 
with  the  Istate  worker  readjustment  coun- 
cil), to  negotiate  such  agreement.  In  the 
event  agreement  cannot  be  reached  on  the 
selection  pf  a  substate  grantee,  the  Gover- 
nor shall  select  the  sul>state  grantee. 

"(c)  Entities  eligible  for  designation  as 
substate  grantees  include: 

"(1)  private  industry  councils  in  the  sub- 
state  area 

"(2)  service  delivery  area  grant  recipients 
or  administrative  entities; 

"(3)  priyate  nonprofit  organizations: 

"(4)  units  of  general  local  government  in 
the  substite  area,  or  sigencies  thereof; 

"(5)  ICK^l  offices  of  State  agencies;  and 

"(6)  other  public  agencies,  such  as  commu- 
nity colleges. 

"(d)  The  requirements  of  parts  C  and  D  of 
title  I  of  this  Act  that  apply  to  an  adminis- 
trative ei^tity  or  a  recipient  of  financial  as- 
sistance «nder  this  Act  shall  also  apply  to 
substate  grantees  under  this  title. 

"SUBSTATE  PLAN 

"Sec.  sk?.  (a)  No  amounts  appropriated 
for  any  ffecal  year  may  be  provided  to  a  sub- 
state  gntitee  unless  the  Governor  (after 
considering  the  recommendations  of  the 
State  wofker  readjustment  council)  has  ap- 
proved a  substate  plan  submitted  by  the 
substate  grantee  describing  the  manner  in 
which  activities  will  be  conducted  within 
the  substXite  area  to  implement  parts  C  and 
D.  Prior  ^o  the  submission  to  the  Governor, 
the  plan  shall  be  submitted  for  review  and 
conunent  to  the  other  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment described  in  section  316(b). 

"(b)  Tne  substate  plan  shall  also  contain  a 
statement  of— 

"(1)  the  means  for  delivering  services  to 
eligible  ptirticipants; 

"(2)  the  means  to  be  utilized  to  identify 
and  select  program  participants: 

"(3)  the  means  for  implementing  the  re- 
quiremeiits  of  section  314(d): 

"(4)  the  means  for  involving  labor  organi- 
zations where  appropriate  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  services: 

"(5)  the  performance  goals  to  be  achieved 
consisteilt  with  the  performance  goals  con- 
tained in  the  State  plan  pursuant  to  section 
313: 

"(6)  th^  criteria  to  be  applied  in  determin- 
ing and  ^rif  ylng  program  eligibility; 


"(7)  procedures,  consistent  with  section 
107,  for  selecting  service  providers  which 
take  into  account  past  performance  in  job 
training  or  related  activities,  fiscal  account- 
ability, and  ability  to  meet  performance 
standards; 

"(8)  a  description  of  any  rapid  response 
capability  carried  out  by  the  substate  grant- 
ee; 

"(9)  a  description  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  other  parties  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  will  be  involved  in 
activities  such  as— 

"(A)  providing  policy  guidance  for  and  ex- 
ercising oversight  with  respect  to  basic  read- 
justment services  and  retraining  services  in 
the  substate  area  in  which  they  are  located; 

"(B)  commenting,  as  appropriate,  on  ap- 
proved programs  under  part  E  operating 
within  the  substate  areas  in  which  they  are 
located; 

"(C)  working  with  employers  and  labor  or- 
ganizations in  promoting  labor-management 
cooperation  in  achieving  the  goals  of  this 
title;  and 

"(D)  participating  in  the  implementation 
of  early  adjustment  assistance  systems  for 
the  sutistate  area  in  which  they  are  located, 
including  providing  supt>ort  for  rapid  re- 
sponse teams  and  assisting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  labor-management  committees,  as 
appropriate; 

"(10)  a  description  of  training  services  to 
be  provided,  including— 

"(A)  procedures  to  assess  participants' 
current  education  skill  levels  and  occupa- 
tional abilities: 

"(B)  procedures  to  assess  participants' 
needs,  including  educational,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social  services: 

"(11)  the  means  whereby  coordination 
with  other  appropriate  programs  and  sys- 
tems will  be  effected,  particularly  where 
such  coordination  is  intended  to  provide 
access  to  the  senices  of  such  other  systems 
for  program  participants  at  no  cost  to  the 
worker  readjustment  program;  and 

"(12)  a  detailed  budget,  as  required  by  the 
State. 

"APPROVED  TRAINING 

"Sec.  318.  Participation  by  any  individual 
in  any  of  the  programs  authorized  in  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acceptance  of 
training  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
virithin  the  meaning  of  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law  relating  to  unemployment 
benefits. 

"Part  C — Basic  Readjustment  Services 
"expenditures  for  basic  program 

"Sec.  331.  Governors  and  substate  grant- 
ees are  authorized  to  expend  amounts  made 
available  under  this  part  to  their  respective 
States  or  substate  areas  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  substate 
plan,  and  other  applicable  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  title. 

"ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS  FOR  BASIC  SERVICES 

"Sec.  332.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  allot 
amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  part  B 
and  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  among  the 
several  States  as  follows: 

"(A)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  unemployed  individuals 
who  reside  in  each  State  as  compared  to  the 
total  number  of  unemployed  individuals  in 
all  the  States. 

"(B)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  excess  number  of  unemployed  indi- 
viduals who  reside  in  each  State  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  excess  number  of  unem- 


ployed individuals  in  all  States.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'excess 
number'  means  the  number  which  repre- 
sents unemployed  individuals  in  excess  of 
4.5  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  in  the 
State. 

"(C)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  individuals  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  fifteen  weeks  or  more 
and  who  reside  in  each  State  as  compared  to 
the  total  number  of  such  individuals  in  all 
the  States. 

"(2)  As  soon  as  satisfactory  data  are  avail- 
able under  section  462(.e)  and,  when  avail- 
able, under  section  462(f)  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  amounts  appropriated 
to  carry  out  part  B  and  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  each  State  so  that— 

"(A)  25  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  each  of  the  factors 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  and  (C) 
of  paragraph  (1),  respectively,  for  a  total  of 
75  percent  of  the  amount  allotted;  and 

"(B)  25  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  number  of  dislocated  workers  in 
such  State  in  the  most  recent  period  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  under 
section  462(e)  and,  when  available,  under 
section  462(f)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Governor  may  retain  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  amount  al- 
lotted to  the  State  under  this  part,  for  over- 
all State  level  administration,  staff  for  the 
State  worker  readjustment  council,  techni- 
cal assistance,  coordination  of  the  programs 
authorized  in  this  title,  and  the  conduct  of 
rapid  response  activities. 

"(c)  The  Governor  may  retain  an  addition- 
al amount  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
amounts  allotted  to  the  State  under  this 
part,  to  be  allotted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Governor  for  activities  allowable  under  part 
B,  C,  or  D  (including  services  and  activities 
carried  out  by  the  State  dislocated  worker 
unit). 

"(d)  The  Governor  shall  allocate  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amount  allotted  to  the  State 
under  this  part  to  aU  substate  areas  for 
basic  readjustment  services  authorized  in 
this  part,  based  on  an  all(x»tion  formula 
prescribed  by  the  Governor.  Such  formula 
may  be  amended  by  the  Governor  not  more 
than  once  each  year.  Such  formula  shall 
utilize  the  most  appropriate  information 
available  to  the  Governor  to  distribute 
amounts  to  address  the  State's  worker  read- 
justment assistance  needs.  Such  informa- 
tion may  include  (but  is  not  limited  to)— 

"(1)  insured  unemployment  data: 

"(2)  unemployment  concentrations; 

"(3)  plant  closing  and  mass  layoff  data: 

"(4)  declining  industries  data; 

"(5)  farmer-rancher  economic  hardship 
data;  and 

"(6)  long-term  unemplosonent  data. 

"allowable  basic  READJUSTMENT  SERVICES 
AND  ACTIVITIES 

"Sec.  333.  Basic  readjustment  services  and 
activities  authorized  under  this  part  may  In- 
clude (but  are  not  limited  to)— 

"(1)  early  readjustment  assistance; 

"(2)  outreach  and  intake; 

"(3)  counseling  (including  financial  coun- 
seling); 

"(4)  testing; 

"(5)  orientation: 

"(6)  assessment,  including  evaluation  of 
educational  attainment  and  participant  in- 
terests and  aptitudes: 

"(7)  determination  of  occupational  skills: 


"(8)  development  of  Individual  readjust- 
ment plans  for  participants  in  programs 
under  this  title; 

"(9)  provision  of  future  world-of-work  and 
occupational  information; 

"(10)  job  placement  assistance: 

"(11)  labor  market  information; 

"(12)  job  clubs; 

"(13)  local  job  search; 

"(14)  job  development; 

"(15)  self -directed  job  search:  and 

"(16)  retraining  services  as  authorized 
under  section  345. 

"SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  AND  BENEFITS 

"Sec.  334.  (a)  Where  it  is  determined  by 
the  substate  grantee  to  be  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate participation  in  the  program  author- 
ized in  this  part,  the  suijstate  grantee  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  appropriate  supportive 
services  to  participants. 

"(b)  Availability  of  supportive  services 
shall  terminate  no  later  thaii  the  180th  day 
after  the  participant  has  completed  other 
services  under  this  part. 

"(c)  Participants  in  basic  readjustment  as- 
sistance service  activities  under  part  C  may 
be  provided  supportive  services.  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d),  such  participants 
shall  not  be  provided  benefit  payments 
under  this  title  (but  such  participants  may 
be  provided  unemployment  compensation 
payments  under  any  Federal  or  State  pro- 
gram for  which  such  participants  are  other- 
wise eligible). 

"(d)  Supportive  services  and  benefits  au- 
thorized by  section  344  may  be  provided  to 
part  C  participants  receiving  retraining 
services  pursuant  to  section  333(16). 

"COST  LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  335.  (a)  No  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  amounts  expended  under  this  part  in 
any  program  year  by  any  substate  grantee 
may  be  expended  for  administrative  costs 
for  the  program  authorized  under  this  part. 

"(b)  No  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
amounts  expended  under  this  part  in  any 
program  year  by  any  substate  grantee  shall 
be  expended  by  such  substate  grantee  for 
the  supportive  services  and  benefits  author- 
ized under  section  334. 

"(c)  Minimum  and  maximum  cost  limita- 
tions shall  be  applicable  to  the  accrued  ex- 
penditures for  each  program  year. 

"reallotment;  reallocation 
""Sec.  336.  (a)  If  the  amount  of  an  allot- 
ment against  which  no  accrued  costs  have 
been  incnirred  by  the  end  of  any  program 
year  exceeds  20  percent  of  such  allotment, 
the  amount  of  the  excess  may  be  reallotted 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may.  in 
reallotting  funds,  deduct  an  amount  from 
the  current  year  allotment  equal  to  the 
amount  of  prior  year  funds  subject  to  the 
reallotment. 

■"(b)  The  Governor  may  reallocate  part  C 
basic  grant  funds  among  substate  grantees 
within  the  State  through  voluntary  trans- 
fers mutually  agreed  to  by  the  Governor 
and  the  affected  substate  grantees,  or  when- 
ever the  Governor  determines  that  mini- 
mum expenditure  levels  approved  in  sub- 
state  plans  will  not  be  achieved  prior  to  the 
end  of  each  program  year.  The  Governor 
shall  establish  and  issue  procedures  for  the 
reallocation  of  any  funds  prior  to  the  reallo- 
cation of  any  funds  under  this  subsection. 
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"Sac  341.  Oovemors  and  substate  grant- 
ees  are  authorized  to  expend  amounts  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  under  this  part  to 
their  respective  States  or  substate  areas  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
the  substate  plan,  and  other  applicable  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  title. 

"ALLomsirT  or  rrmos 

"Sbc.  342.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allot 
amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part 
in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  for  each  program 
year  establish  an  annual  availability  target 
for  each  State.  Unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Governor, 
the  annual  availabUity  target  for  each  State 
in  each  procram  year  shall  be  In  an  amount 
equal  to  1%  times  the  amount  of  the  State's 
allotment  under  section  332(a). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  also  establish  for 
each  procram  year  a  semiannual  availability 
target  for  each  State  at  50  percent  of  that 
State's  annual  availability  target. 

"(d)  At  the  end  of  each  6  months,  the 
State's  annual  availability  target  shall  be 
decreased  by  the  Secretary  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  State's 
reported  semiannual  expenditures  and  the 
State's  semiannual  availability  target  in 
effect  for  that  6  months,  unless  otherwise 
provided  for  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(e).  No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  State's 
subsequent  semiannual  availability  targets 
for  the  current  program  year  unless  other- 
wise provided  for  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (e). 

"(e)  The  Governor  of  any  State  may  at 
any  time  request  that  the  Secretary  change 
that  State's  availability  targets.  Any  such 
request  shall  be  based  on  previous  expendi- 
ture experience  or  demonstrated  need,  in- 
cluding recent  economic  developments.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  approve  any  such 
request,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds 
therefor. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures whereby  the  Governor  of  any  State 
desiring  to  expend  amounts  made  available 
under  this  part  for  purposes  of  part  C  may 
request  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  to  do 
so.  If  the  Secretary  approves  any  such  re- 
quest, the  amounts  approved  for  the  pur- 
poses of  part  C  shall  reduce  the  State's  cur- 
rent availability  targets,  but  shall  not  affect 
any  allotments  under  section  332(a). 

"(g)  The  Governor  of  each  State  (after 
considering  the  recommendations  of  the 
State  worker  readjustment  council)  shall  es- 
tablish appropriate  pnx^dures  for  making 
funds  available  for  use  in  substate  areas 
under  this  part. 

"COST  LntrrATioRS 

"Sec.  343.  (a)  No  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  amounts  expended  under  this  part  in 
any  program  year  by  any  substate  grantee 
may  be  expended  for  administrative  costs 
for  the  program  authorized  under  this  part. 
"(b)  No  more  than  30  percent  of  the  fimds 
expended  under  this  part  in  any  program 
year  by  any  substate  grantee  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  such  substate  grantee  for  the 
supportive  services  and  benefits  authorized 
under  section  344. 

"(c)  Minimum  and  maximum  cost  limita- 
tions shall  be  applicable  to  the  accrued  ex- 
penditures for  each  program  year. 

"SUFPORTTVK  SERVICES  AMD  RERETITS 

"Sbc.  344.  (a)  Where  it  is  determined  by 
the  substate  grantee  to  be  necessary  to  fa- 
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cilitate  participation  in  the  program  author- 
ized under  this  part,  the  substate  grantee  is 
authlorized  to  provide  appropriate  support- 
ive services  to  participants. 

"(b)  Availability  of  supportive  services 
shall  terminate  no  later  than  the  180th  day 
aftet  the  participant  has  completed  training 
or  other  services  under  this  part. 

"(0)  Whenever  it  is  determined  by  the  sub- 
stats  grantee  to  be  necessary  to  facilitate  an 
indi^dual's  participation  in  the  program  au- 
thonzed  in  this  part,  the  substate  grantee  is 
autttDrized  to  provide  the  following  benefits 
front  funds  under  this  part  to  participants: 

"(|)(A)  In  accordance  with  procedures  es- 
tabl^hed  by  the  State,  any  participant  who 
enrolls  for  retraining  services  may  be  paid  a 
weekly  benefit  (not  to  exceed  the  individ- 
ual'^ average  weekly  amount  of  regular  un- 
employment compensation  payable  under 
the  I  State's  unemployment  compensation 
law  >j  for  any  authorized  period  of  retraining 
servf^es  subsequent  to  exhaustion  of  all 
compensation  payable  under  any  State  or 
Federal  unemployment  compensation  law. 

"(B)  Procedures  established  by  the  State 
for  purposes  of  subpaj-agraph  (A)  shall  pro- 
vide that— 

"(II  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  such  bene- 
fits, ;a  participant  who  is  unemployed  as  a 
It  of  any  permanent  closure  of  a  plant, 
ty,  or  enterprise,  or  who  has  been  ter- 
ited  or  permanently  laid  off  from  em- 
ent,  shall  be  enrolled  in  retraining 
no  later  than  the  end  of  the  10th 
weell  of  the  participant's  regular  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefit  period;  and 

"(i|)  in  providing  such  benefits  to  workers 
whoiare  otherwise  on  layoff,  priority  shall 
be  afccorded  to  those  who  enroU  for  retrain- 
ing services  prior  to  the  end  of  the  15th 
week  of  the  participant's  regular  unemploy- 
mera  compensation  benefit  period. 

"(J)  Needs-based  payments  may  be  provid- 
ed t«  participants  not  receiving  benefit  pay- 
ments under  paragraph  (1)  (particularly 
thoaie  who  are  not  eligible  for  luiemploy- 
ment  compensation  pajonents  under  any 
State  or  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion! law),  as  determined  by  the  substate 
e. 

'ALLOWABLE  SERVICES  AND  ACTIVITIES 

345.  (a)  Each  substate  grantee  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  training  services  under 
thislpart  to  eligible  participants.  Such  serv- 
ices may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

"(i)  classroom  training; 

"(S)  occupational  skill  training; 

"($)  on-the-job  training; 

"(4)  out-of-area  job  search; 

"(|)  relocation; 

"(i)  basic  and  remedial  education; 

"(t)  literacy  and  English  for  non-English 
speakers  training; 

"(fe)  entrepreneurial  training;  and 

"(V)  other  appropriate  training  activities 
directly  related  to  appropriate  employment 
opp(>rtunities  in  the  substate  area. 

"(b)  No  funds  imder  this  title  shall  be  ex- 
pended to  provide  public  service  employ- 
meat  or  work  experience. 

"(c)  Training  programs  for  individuals 
may  be  supported  for  not  more  than  104 
we^es  using  funds  under  this  title. 

"(M)  Eligible  readjustment  training  partici- 
pants shall  receive  either  retraining  serv- 
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ranged  tt  rough  a  grant,  contract,  or  other- 
wise between  the  substate  grantee  and  the 
service  piiovider  identified  in  the  certificate. 

"(f)  "The  substate  grantee  is  authorized  to 
issue  to  any  eligible  individual  who  has  ap- 
plied for'  the  program  authorized  in  this 
part  a  certificate  of  continuing  eligibility. 
Such  a  Oertificate  of  continuing  eligibility 
may  be  l^ued  for  periods  not  to  exceed  104 
weeks.  Na  such  certificate  shall  include  any 
reference]  to  any  specific  amount  of  funds. 
Any  sucti  certificate  shall  state  that  it  is 
subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  at  the 
time  thai  any  such  training  services  are  to 
be  provided.  Acceptance  of  such  certificate 
shall  not^  be  deemed  to  be  enrollment  in 
training,  i 

"(g)  Aiv  individual  to  whom  a  certificate 
of  continuing  eligibility  has  been  issued 
under  sul^ection  (f )  shall  remain  eligible  for 
the  progijam  authorized  under  this  part  for 
the  period  specified  In  the  certificate,  not- 
withstanding section  303(a),  and  may  utilize 
the  certificate  in  order  to  receive  the  re- 
training fervices,  subject  to  the  limitations 
in  the  certificate. 


containei 
"Part 
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iceaj  or  a  certificate  of  continuing  eligibility, 
"(e)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
trai  ning  services  shall  be  provided  through 
sysj  ems  of  individual  certificates  that 
per  nit  participants  to  seek  out  and  arrange 
the  r  own  training.  Training  opportunities 
identified  with  approved  service  providers 
sh^i,   pursuant  to  the  certificate,   be  ar- 


PROCRAM  AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  381.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  expend  amounts  appropriated  for  this 
part  for  Activities  authorized  in  this  part, 
subject  tp  any  other  applicable  provisions 
contalnea  in  this  title. 

"(b)  In]  order  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of 
the  allo\(bble  activities  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  such  grants 
and  ent^r  into  such  contracts  or  other 
agreements  as  the  Secretary  deems  to  be  ap- 
propriated 

"(c)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  annually  estab- 
lish criteria  for  the  application  for  and  dis- 
burseme4t  of  amounts  appropriated  for  this 
part. 


ALLOWABLE  AdTVITIES 

"Sec.  3^2.  (a)  Amounts  appropriated  for 
this  part  j  may  \x  used  to  provide  services  of 
the  type  described  in  parts  C  and  D  in  the 
following  circumstances— 

"(1)  miss  layoffs,  including  mass  layoffs 
caused  l^  natural  disasters  or  Federal  ac- 
tions (sufch  as  relocations  of  Federal  facili- 
ties) wh9i  the  workers  are  not  expected  to 
return  to|  their  previous  occupations; 

"(2)  industrywide  projects  (treating  agri- 
culture a^  an  industry); 

"(3)  mi^ltistate  projects; 

"(4)  special  projects  carried  out  through 
agreements  with  Indian  tribal  entities; 

"(5)  special  projects  to  address  national  or 
regional  concerns  described  in  subsection 
(e);  and 

"(6)  demonstration  projects,  including  the 
projects  described  in  subsections  (f ),  (g),  and 
(h). 

"(b)  Anounts  appropriated  for  this  part 
may  also  be  used  to  provide  services  of  the 
type  dest:ribed  in  parts  C  and  D  whenever 
the  Secretary  (with  agreement  of  the  Gov- 
ernor) determines  that  an  emergency  exists 
with  respect  to  any  particular  distressed  in- 
dustry or  any  particularly  distressed  area  to 
provide  emergency  financial  assistance  to 
dislocaten  workers.  The  Secretary  may 
make  arrangements  for  the  immediate  pro- 
vision of  such  emergency  financial  assist- 
ance fori  these  purposes  with  any  necessary 
supportive  documentation  to  be  submitted 
at  a  datd  agreed  to  by  the  Governor  and  the 
Secretary. 

"(c)  Amounts  available  for  this  part  may 
be  used  to  provide  staff  training  and  techni- 
cal assistance  services  to  States,  communi- 


ties, businesses  and  labor  organizations,  and 
other  entities  involved  in  providing  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  workers.  Applications  for 
technical  assistance  funds  shall  he  submit- 
ted in  accordance  with  procedures  issued  by 
the  Secretary.  Not  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  funds  available  for  this  part  in  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Amounts  available  for  this  part  shall 
be  used  to  provide  training  of  staff,  includ- 
ing specialists,  providing  rapid  response 
services.  Such  training  shall  include  instruc- 
tion In  proven  methods  of  promoting,  estab- 
lishing, and  assisting  labor-management 
committees. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  under- 
take special  projects  of  national  or  regional 
concern.  The  Secretary  may— 

"(1)  provide  for  such  projects  to  extend 
over  a  period  greater  than  one  year  in  dura- 
tion where  circumstances  warrant  such  a 
multiyear  program;  and 

"(2)  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness and  impact  of  such  projects  upon 
their  completion. 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  dem- 
onstration programs  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  either  directly  or  by  way  of 
contract  or  agreement.  Whenever  the  Secre- 
tary directly  conducts  loan  demonstration 
programs  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3),  relat- 
ing to  agreements. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
demonstration  program  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  communities  in  the  country  having 
the  largest  number  of  dislocated  workers 
and  shall  give  priority  to  communities  with 
the  highest  concentrations  of  dislocated 
workers. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  agree- 
ments or  conduct  directly  demonstration 
programs  in  not  more  than  10  communities 
described  in  this  section. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with— 

"(A)  State  dislocated  workers  units,  or 

"(B)  State  or  local  public  agencies  or  non- 
profit private  organizations  selected  by  the 
Secretary, 

in  order  to  carry  out  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Each  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  sut>section  may  provide— 

"(A)  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  dislocated  workers  loan  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection; 

"(B)  for  the  deposit  in  such  fund  of  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section; 

"(C)  for  the  deposit  in  such  fund  of  collec- 
tions of  principal  and  interest  on  direct 
loans  made  from  deposited  funds  and  any 
other  earnings  of  such  funds; 

"(D)  that  any  obligation  acquired  by  such 
fund  may  be  sold  at  the  market  price;  and 
the  interest  on.  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligations  held 
in  such  fund,  shall  be  credited  to  and  form  a 
part  of  such  fund: 

"(E)  that  such  direct  loan  funds  shall  be 
used  only  for— 

"(i)  loans  to  dislocated  workers  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection; 
and 

"(ii)  directly  related  administrative  ex- 
penses: 

"(F)  that  the  repayment  of  loans  will  be 
made    in    accordance    with    a    repayment 


schedule  that  is  consistent  with  paragraph 
(9);  and 

"(G)  for  such  other  assurances  and  limita- 
tions, including  the  distribution  of  assets 
from  the  loan  funds,  established  under  this 
subsection  at  the  completion  or  termination 
of  the  demonstration  projects  authorized  by 
this  subsection  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably prescribe. 

"(6)(A)  Loans  from  any  workers  loan  fund 
established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  such  conditions,  limitations,  and  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  terms 
»nd  conditions  as  the  Secretary,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  worker  adjustment  committee, 
rapid  response  team,  or  State  agency,  as  the 
case  may  be.  may  prescribe. 

"(B)  The  aggregate  amount  of  all  direct 
loans  made  from  funds  established  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  under  this  subsection  to 
each  dislocated  worker  may  not  exceed 
S5,000. 

"(7)  The  interest  rate  on  all  loans  made 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  2  percentage 
points  below  the  long-term  Treasury  obliga- 
tions. 

"(8)(A)  The  loans  made  from  loan  funds 
established  pursuant  to  such  agreements 
may  be  used  only  for— 

"(i)  vocational  and  on-the-job  training; 

"(ii)  basic  education  and  literacy  instruc- 
tion; 

"(ill)  relocation  expenses;  and 

"(iv)  child  care  services. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  subparagraph  (A)(i),  establish  criteria  for 
accrediting  vocational  training  programs,  in- 
cluding a  requirement  that  any  vocational 
training  program  qualifying  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  have  a  demonstrated  ability  to 
place  participants  successfully  in  jobs. 

"(C)  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  loans  made  to  a  single 
dislocated  worker  may  be  used  for  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  clauses  (ill)  and  (iv)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(9)  Loans  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  agreements  which— 

"(A)  require  a  repayment  [>eriod  which— 

"(i)  begins  not  earlier  than  6  months  after 
the  completion  of  training  for  which  the 
funds  were  sought  or  when  the  income  of 
the  dislocated  worker  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  %  of  the  income  level  of  the  dislocated 
worker  for  the  three-month  period  preced- 
ing the  determination  of  dislocation,  which- 
ever is  later;  and 

"(il)  is  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  10  years; 

"(B)  provide  for  deferments  of  principal 
and  for  interest  accrual  during  such  defer- 
ments; 

"(C)  provide  such  loan  cancellation  as  is 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion; and 

"(D)  require  the  recipient  to  cooperate 
with  evaluation  studies  conducted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (11). 

"(10)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
other  terms  for  loans  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall,  based  upon  the 
projects  assisted  under  this  subsection  and 
independent  research,  conduct  or  provide 
for  an  evaluation  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
direct  loan  approach  to  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  shall 
consider— 

"(A)  the  identity  and  characteristics  of 
dislocated  workers  who  take  out  direct 
loans; 

"(B)  the  purposes  for  which  the  loans  are 
used; 


"(C)  the  employment  obtained  with  the 
assistance  provided  under  this  subsection: 

"(D)  the  compensation  paid  to  such  work- 
ers; 

"(E)  the  repayments  schedules:  and 

"(F)  the  attitudes  of  the  participants  in 
the  program. 

"(12)  The  evaluations  required  under 
paragraph  (11)  shall  be  conducted  by  at 
least  2  different  pubUc  agencies  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations. 

"(13)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  repwrt  of  the  eval- 
uations required  by  this  subsection  not  later 
than  October  1,  1989,  together  with  such 
recommendations,  including  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate. 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
public  works  employment  demonstration 
programs  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  such  contracts  with  pri- 
vate industry  councUs  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive— 

"(A)  the  testing  requirement  in  paragraph 
(4KB)  for  physically  handicapped  individ- 
uals and  for  individuals  requiring  special 
education;  and 

"(B)  the  requirement  in  section  paragraph 
(5)(C)  relating  to  a  32-hour  workweek  for 
unusual  circumstances. 

"(3KA)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
demonstration  project  under  this  subsection 
in  cities  and  counties — 

"(i)  which  are  geographically  diverse; 

"(ii)  which  represent  urban  and  rural 
areas;  and 

"(ill)  for  which  the  unemployment  rate, 
for  the  6  months  tiefore  the  determination 
under  this  subsection,  exceeded  the  national 
average  rate  of  unemployment  by  at  least  2 
percent. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  agree- 
ments or  conduct  demonstration  programs 
in  not  more  than  10  cities  or  counties  under 
this  subsection. 

"(4>(A)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
an  individual  is  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
demonstration  project  assisted  under  this 
subsection  if  the  individual— 

"(i)  is  an  eligible  dislocated  worker,  as  de- 
fined in  section  303(a),  who  has  been  unem- 
ployed for  at  least  15  weeks  before  the  de- 
termination of  employment  under  this  para- 
graph: 

"(11)  is  an  individual  who  has  been  unem- 
ployed or  who  has  been  without  steady  em- 
ployment for  a  period  of  two  years  prior  to 
such  determination:  or 

"(ill)  is  an  individual  who  is  a  recipient 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  relating 
to  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
for  a  period  of  at  least  2  years. 

"(B)(i)  Each  participant  shall  be  tested  for 
basic  reading  and  writing  competence  by  the 
private  industry  council  prior  to  employ- 
ment by  a  job  project  assisted  under  this 
subsection. 

"(iiKI)  Each  participant  who  fails  to  com- 
plete satisfactorily  the  basic  competency 
tests  required  by  clause  (i)  of  this  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fur- 
nished counseling  and  instruction. 

"(II)  Elach  participant  in  a  job  project  as- 
sisted under  this  subsection,  shall,  in  order 
to  continue  such  employment,  have  received 
a  secondary  school  diploma  or  its  equiva- 
lent, or  maintain  satisfactory  progress 
toward  such  a  diploma. 
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"(m)  Each  pAiticlpant  with  limited  En«- 
llsta  apemklng  ability  may  be  furnished  such 
Instruction  as  the  private  industry  council 
deems  appropriate. 

"(SXA)  Each  private  industry  council  par- 
ttripwt'nt  in  the  demonstraUon  program  au- 
thoriaed  by  this  subsection  shall  select  Job 
projects  to  be  assisted  under  this  subsection 
pursuant  to  guidelines  established  by  the 
Secretary.  Each  such  Job  project  selected 
for  «—<«*""—  shall  provide  employment  to 
eUdble  partidpuits. 

"(B)  No  project  may  be  selected  imder 
this  subsection  if  an  objection  to  the  project 
is  filed  by  2  representatives  of  the  business 
community  or  by  2  representatives  of  labor 
organiBitions  who  are  members  of  the  pri- 
vate industry  council.  If  there  are  not  two 
members  of  a  private  industry  council  who 
are  repres«itatlves  of  labor  organizations 
then  two  representatives  of  labor  organiza- 
tions who  are  members  of  the  State  worker 
readjustment  councU  may  exercise  the  ob- 
jection option  authorised  by  this  subsection 
for  that  private  industry  council. 

"(C)  Each  eligible  participant  employed  in 
a  Job  project  assisted  under  this  subsection 
may  not  be  employed  on  such  project  for 
more  than  32  hours  per  week. 

"(D)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  expenses  of  the  demonstration  project 
in  each  community  may  be  used  for  trans- 
portation and  equipment. 

"(E)  The  private  industry  coimcil  shall 
select  project  managers  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis.  Each  such  manager  shall  be 
paid  the  local  prevailing  wage. 

"(SXA)  E^ach  eligible  participant  who  is 
employed  in  a  job  project  assisted  under 
this  subsection  shall  receive  wages  equal  to 
the  higher  of — 

"(i)  the  tninimiim  wage  under  section 
6(aKl)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938;  or 

"(ii)  the  amount  which  the  eligible  partici- 
pant received  in  welfare  benefits  pursuant 
to  the  State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  in  the 
form  of  unemployment  compensation,  if  ap- 
plicable, plus  10  percent  of  such  amount. 

"(B)  Each  eligible  participant  who  is  em- 
ployed in  projects  assisted  under  this  Act 
shall  be  furnished  benefits  and  emplojmoent 
conditions  comparable  to  the  benefits  and 
conditions  provided  to  other  employees  em- 
ployed in  similar  occupations  by  the  same 
employer  but  no  such  participant  shall  be 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation 
diuing  or  on  the  basis  of  employment  in 
such  a  project. 

"(C)  Each  private  industry  council  shall 
establish,  for  the  area  in  which  the  demon- 
stration is  conducted,  job  clubs  to  assist  eli- 
gible participants  with  the  preparation  of 
resumes,  the  development  of  interviewing 
techniques,  and  evaluation  of  individual  Job 
search  activities. 

"(7)  In  selecting  projects  pursuant  to  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Secretary,  each  pri- 
vate industry  council  shall— 

"(A)  select  projects,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
designed  to  develop  sIlUIs  which  are  market- 
able in  the  private  sector  in  the  community 
in  which  the  project  is  conducted;  and 

"(B)  select  projects  which  show  potential 
for  assisting  eligible  participants  who  are 
employed  in  the  project  to  find  jobs  in  the 
private  sector. 

"(SKA)  The  Secretary  shall,  either  direct- 
ly or  by  way  of  contract,  evaluate  the  suc- 
cess of  the  employment  demonstration  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  evaluations  required  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 


dilcted  by  at  least  2  different  public  agen- 
cies or  private  nonprofit  organizations. 

*(C)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  suc- 
c^  of  the  employment  demonstration  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection  not  later 
thfui  (October  1,  1989,  together  with  such 
recommendations,  including  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
aniropriate. 

^(9)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 

t(A)  The  term  'participant'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  determined  to  be  eligible 
under  this  subsection. 

•(B)  The  term  'project'  means  an  identifi- 
aUe  task  or  group  of  tasles  which— 

*(i>  will  be  carried  out  by  a  public  agency, 
a  t^rivate  nonprofit  organization,  or  a  pri- 
vate contractor, 

•(ii)  will  meet  the  other  requirements  of 
this  subsection, 

•(iii)  wUl  result  in  a  specific  product  or  ac- 
cocnplishment,  and 

•(iv)  would  not  otherwise  be  conducted 

th  existing  funds. 

r(hKl)    The    Secretary    may,    from    the 

kount     reserved     pursuant     to     section 

2(cK3),  carry  out  programs  in  accordance 

th  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  The 
cretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
:ts  or  agreements  with  States  to  carry 
oi|t  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

^(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
supsection,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
toi  States  most  affected  by  adverse  agricul- 
tural conditions  as  reflected  by— 

^(A)  the  decline  in  farm  equity  as  meas- 
uKd  by  the  percent  change  in  farm  equity 
between  1981  and  the  most  recent  year  for 
w^ich  data  is  officially  published  by  the 
U^ted  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
snomic  Research  Service;  and 

*(B)  the  percent  change  in  the  average 
}t  to  asset  ratio  of  farms  within  a  State 

tween  1981  and  the  most  recent  year  for 
wttich  data  is  officially  published  by  the 
U|iited  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Economic  Research  Service. 

♦■(3)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  priority  States  for  demonstra- 
tii  ins  of  two  or  more  years  in  duration,  de- 
sc  'ibed  in  this  subsection. 

'(4)  To  be  eligible  for  this  subsection,  a 
State  must  submit  a  plan  to  the  Secretary 
doscribing  how  the  State  will  utilize  funds 
to  meet  the  unique  basic  readjustment 
n«eds  of  eligible  farmers,  ranchers,  farm 
workers,  and  other  individuals  eligible 
uiider  this  subsection.  The  plan  shall  in- 
cl  ide— 

'(A)  designation  of  the  agency  or  agencies 
ol  State  government  which  will  implement 
tl  e  plan  and  the  service  delivery  system 
w  lich  will  be  employed; 

'(B)  a  description  of  the  basic  readjust- 
m  ent  services  to  be  provided; 

'(C)  a  description  of  the  classes  of  eligible 
r(  cipients  who  will  be  served  and  an  esti- 
na  Eite  of  the  numliers  of  such  individuals  ex- 
p<  cted  to  be  served; 

'(D)  an  explanation  of  how  the  service  de- 
li 'ery  system  developed  under  this  subsec- 
ti  m  will  be  coordinated  with  the  service  de- 
li 'ery  system  established  under  other  titles 
01  statutes  to  assist  dislocated  workers  and 
With  other  programs  that  assist  this  target 
p  tpulation;  and 

"(E)  other  information  or  assurances  that 
tie  Secretary  may  require. 

"(5)  Individuals  eligible  to  receive  services 
utider  the  State  plan  may  include: 

"(A)  Individuals  who  can  certify  or  dem- 
a  istrate  that  the  farm  or  ranch  operations 
w  tiich    provide    their    primary    occupation 
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have  terminated  or  will  terminate  because 
of  circumstances  which  may  include  one  or 
more  of  the  following  events — 

"(i)  receipt  of  notice  of  foreclosure  or 
intent  to  foreclose; 

"(ii)  failure  of  the  farm  to  return  a  profit 
during  ihe  preceding  12  months; 

"(ill)  entry  of  the  farmer  into  bankruptcy 
proceedings; 

'allure  or  inability  of  the  farmer  to 
iperating  capital  necessary  to  contin- 
,tions; 
lure  or  inability  to  make  payments 
secured  by  mortgages  on  agricul- 
tural r^  estate;  or 

"(vi)  [farmer's  total  debts  exceed  70  per- 
cent of  [total  assets. 

"(B)  Individuals  who  nuiy  reasonably  be 
expect4d  to  leave  farming  or  ranching  as 
their  pl-imary  occupation  liecause  of  unfa- 
vorable debt  to  asset  ratio  as  defined  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(C)  jlndividuals  displaced  from  agricul- 
ture-related businesses  and  Industries,  in- 
cluding farm  workers,  who  have  been  dis- 
placed or  adversely  affected  by  the  declin- 
ing agricultural  economy. 

"(D)  Individuals  and  their  immediate  fam- 
ilies wao  are  attempting  to  continue  farm- 
ing or  tanching,  but  whose  ability  to  do  so  is 
threatened  because  of  one  or  more  factors 
listed  in  paragraph  (5)(A). 

"(6)  Activities  and  services  which  may  be 
provided  under  an  approved  plan  may  in- 
clude the  following— 

"(A)  distance  in  the  evaluation  of  finan- 
cial co|>dition  and  in  the  preparation  of  fi- 
nancial plans; 

"(B)  ;  assistance  in  managing  temporary 
crises,  jincluding  psychological  and  mental 
health  Icounseling; 

"(C)  yocational  evaluation,  including  basic 
skills  ^d  literacy  evaluation,  coimseling, 
and  resiediation; 

"(D)  Credit  and  legal  counseling,  including 
farmery  lender  mediation  services; 

"(E)  Job  search  assistance,  including  train- 
ing in  jJDb  seeking  slcills; 

"(P)  entrepreneurial  training; 

"(G)  [specif ic  skUl  training,  including  on- 
the-job  training  and  customized  training  in 
cooperation  with  potential  employers;  and 

"(H)  support  services  required  to  enable 
eligible  individuals  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams, j  including  transportation,  health 
care,  dependent  care,  meaJs,  temporary  shel- 
ter, and  other  reasonable  subsistence  allow- 
ances; tuition,  fees,  boolcs,  and  expenses  as- 
sociatep  with  training,  and  up  to  one-half  of 
wages  bald  to  an  eligible  individual  during 
on  the  Job  training. 

"(7)  Services  provided  under  this  suljsec- 
tion  sljall  supplement  services  and  activities 
provided  under  other  titles  and  statutes  es- 
tablished to  assist  dislocated  workers  and 
under  other  programs  assisting  this  target 
popula  tion. 

"(8)  To  the  fullest  extent  feasible.  States 
participating  in  this  demonstration  are  en- 
couraged to  provide  a  comprehensive  set  of 
service^  to  eligible  individuals  at  a  single 
site. 
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PROPOSALS  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

353.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  financial 

provided  under  section  352,  the 

is  authorized  to  provide  services 

type  described  in  parts  C  and  D 

proposals    for    financial    assistance. 

for  financial  assistance  under  this 

be  submitted  to  the  Secretary, 

consult  in  a  timely  fashion  with 

(j(ovemor  of  the  State  in  which  the 
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project  described  in  the  proposal  is  to  oper- 
ate. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  multistate  projects 
(other  than  projects  established  under  sec- 
tion 352),  the  proposal  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  Governor  of  one  State  and  shall  include 
the  concurrence  of  the  Governor  or  Gover- 
nors of  each  of  the  other  States  in  which 
the  project  is  to  operate. 

"(c)  Any  proposal  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  part  shall  contain  evidence  of 
review,  or  timely  availability  for  review,  by 
the  local  private  industry  council  or  councils 
when  the  project  is  to  operate  within  one  or 
more  service  delivery  areas  served  by  such 
council  or  councils.  Multistate  proposals,  in- 
dustry-wide proposals,  projects  with  Indian 
tribal  entities,  and  funds  allotted  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  352(b)  shall  not  t>e 
subject  to  this  requirement. 

"(d)  Any  proposal  under  this  section 
which  is  intended  to  provide  services  to  a 
substantial  number  of  memt>ers  of  a  labor 
organization  shall  be  submitted  only  after 
consultation,  or  timely  availability  for  con- 
sultation, with  such  labor  organization.  Any 
such  proposal  shall  contain  evidence  of  such 
consultation  or  availability.". 

SEC.  5»2.  JOB  BANKS. 

(a)  AMENDBfENT.— Title  V  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"STATE  JOB  BANK  SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  505.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  with  siuns 
appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  for 
any  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $50,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  sums 
available  through  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  job  bank  systems  in  each 
State.  Such  systems  shall  be  designed  to  use 
computerised  electronic  data  processing  and 
telecommunications  systems  for  such  pur- 
poses as— 

"(1)  identifying  Job  openings  and  referring 
jobseekers  to  job  openings,  with  continual 
updating  of  such  information; 

"(2)  providing  information  on  occupation- 
al supply  and  demand:  and 

"(3)  utilization  of  such  systems  by  career 
information  delivery  systems  (including 
career  counseling  programs  in  schools). 

"(c)  Wherever  possible,  computerized  data 
systems  developed  with  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  be  capable  of  utilizing 
software  compatible  with  other  systems  (in- 
cluding management  information  systems 
and  unemployment  insurance  and  other 
income  maintenance  programs)  used  in  the 
administration  of  employment  and  training 
programs.  In  developing  such  systems,  spe- 
cial consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
advice  and  recommendations  of  the  State 
occupational  information  coordinating  com- 
mittees (established  under  section  422(b)  of 
the  Carl  D.  Perldns  Vocational  Education 
Act),  and  other  users  of  such  systems  for 
the  various  purposes  described  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  504  the 
following: 

"Sec.  505.  State  job  bank  systems.". 

SEC.  SM.  STUDIES. 

(a)  Data  on  Displaced  Farmers  and 
Rancrxrs.— Section    462    of    such    Act    is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  develop,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, statistical  data  relating  to  permanent 
dislocation  of  farmers  and  ranchers  due  to 
farm  and  ranch  failures.  Among  the  data  to 
be  included  are- 

"(A)  the  number  of  such  farm  and  ranch 
failures; 

"(B)  the  number  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
displaced; 

"(C)  the  location  of  the  affected  farms 
and  ranches; 

"(D)  the  types  of  farms  and  ranches  in- 
volved; and 

"(E)  the  identification  of  farm  family 
members,  including  spouses,  and  farm  work- 
ers working  the  equivalent  of  a  full-time  job 
on  the  farm  who  are  dislocated  by  such 
farm  and  ranch  failures. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  reptort 
based  uix>n  such  data  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  end  of  each  calendar  year.  Such 
report  shall  include  a  comparison  of  data 
contained  therein  with  data  currently  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  deter- 
mining the  Nation's  annual  employment 
and  unemployment  rates  and  an  analysis  of 
whether  farmers  and  ranchers  are  being 
adequately  counted  in  such  employment 
statistics.  Such  report  shall  also  include  an 
analysis  of  alternative  methods  for  reducing 
the  adverse  effects  of  displacements  of 
farmers  and  ranchers,  not  only  on  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  or  rancher,  but  on  the  sur- 
rounding community.". 

(b)  Failure  To  Provide  Internationally 
riECOGNizED  Worker  Rights.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  conduct  a  study,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
identify  the  extent  to  which  countries  rec- 
ognize and  enforce,  and  the  pnxiucers  fail 
to  comply  with,  internationally  recognized 
worker  rights.  A  report  on  the  study  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  biennially. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  contractual  or 
other  appropriate  agreements  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  the  purpose  of  monitoring 
activities,  studies,  and  information  gather- 
ing which  will  enable  trade  unions  abroad  to 
provide  information  and  comments  to  inter- 
national organizations  and  other  bodies  on 
their  respective  governments'  compliance 
with  internationally  recognized  worker 
rights. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "interna- 
tionally recognized  worker  rights"  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  the  right  of  association: 

(B)  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively; 

(C)  the  right  to  be  free  from  the  use  of 
any  form  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor; 

(D)  a  minimum  age  for  the  employment  of 
children;  and 

(E)  acceptable  conditions  of  work  with  re- 
spect to  minimum  wages,  maximum  hours 
of  work,  and  occupational  safety  and 
health. 

(c)  Additional  Studies.- The  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy  shall 
conduct  research  related  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  Such  research  shall  include  ex- 
aminations of — 

(1)  the  role  of  the  employment  services  in 
implementing  programs  to  enhance  services 
provided  under  this  title,  and 


(2)  alternative  techniques  for  managing 
production  cutbacks  without  permanently 
reducing  workforces. 

A  re[>ort  on  the  research  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  .'>»4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  title  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1987.  or  upon  the  date  of  enactment,  which- 
ever is  later,  except  that  the  amendments  to 
title  in  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  and  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

TITLE  VI— AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

Subtitle  A — Improvement  of  Agricultural  Trade 
Policy  and  Market  Development  Activitic* 

CHAPTER  1— DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  OPERA-nONS 

SEC.  Ml.  PtTRPOSE  OF  CHAPTER. 

It  is  the  purp>ose  of  this  chapter  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture— 

(1)  in  agricultural  trade  policy  formula- 
tion and  implementation:  and 

(2)  in  assisting  United  States  agricultural 
producers  to  participate  in  international  ag- 
ricultural trade: 

by  strengthening  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related  enti- 
ties. 

SEC.  662.  reorganization  EVALUATION. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  evalu- 
ate the  reorganization  proposal  recommend- 
ed by  the  National  Conunission  on  Agricul- 
tural Trade  and  Export  Policy  and  other 
proposals  to  improve  current  management 
of  international  and  trade  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  To  assist  the 
Secretary  in  the  evaluation,  the  Secretary 
shall  appoint  a  private  sector  advisory  com- 
mittee of  not  less  than  4  members,  who 
shall  be  appointed  from  among  individuals 
representing  farm  and  commodity  organiza- 
tions, market  development  cooperator  orga- 
nizations, and  agribusiness.  The  Secretary 
shall  report  the  findings  of  the  evaluation 
to  Congress,  together  with  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  the  private  sector  advi- 
sory committee,  not  later  than  April  30, 
1988. 

SEC.  6*3.  AITHORIZATION  OF  ADDITIONAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  addition  to 
any  sums  otherwise  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  any  provision  of  law  other  than 
this  section,  $22,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
$27,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  $32,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1989,  and  $32,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990,  of  which— 

(1)  in  each  such  fiscal  year,  $4,500,000 
shall  be  for  expansion  of  the  agricultural  at- 
tache service; 

(2)  in  each  such  fiscal  year,  $1,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  expansion  of  international 
trade  policy  activities  of  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service; 

(3)  in  each  such  fiscal  year.  $2,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  enhancement  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  worldwide  market  in- 
formation system:  and 

(4)  $15,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
$20,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988.  $25,000,000  \n 
fiscal  year  1989.  and  $25,000,000  in  fiscal 
1990  shall  be  for  expanded  foreign  market 
development. 
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SBC    M«.    INCRKASEO    AUTHORIZEO    PERS(>NNKL 
LEVEL. 

(a)  IM  OKNUua.— To  ensure  that  the  agri- 
cultural export  programs  of  the  United 
States  are  carried  out  in  an  effective 
manner,  the  authorised  number  of  person- 
nel for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  not  be 
less  than  900  full-time  employees  during 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987  through  1990. 

(b)  Skhbk  op  Cokckxss.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  personnel  ceiling  provid- 
ed for  in  sutoection  (a)  wiU— 

(1)  permit  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice to  effectively  carry  out  its  current  pro- 
gram and  support  activities,  including  pro- 
grams established  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U^S-C.  1691  et  seq.),  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431), 
and  title  XI  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  (PJL  99-198:  99  SUt.  1465-1503);  and 

(2)  provide  resources  for  other  activities  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  as  author- 
iMd  in  this  UUe. 

SEC  iSfi.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  OFFICE  TO  MONI- 
TOU  TRADE  PRACTICES. 

(a)  EsTABUSHMEirr  WrrRiN  the  Depakt- 
MKKT  OP  AoaicoiToaa.— The  Secretary  of 
A^culture  shall  establish  an  office  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
the  duties  described  in  subsection  (b)  under 
the  direction  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture for  International  Affairs  and  Com- 
modity Programs. 

(b)  Donas.— The  office  established  under 
subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  C(Mitinuously  monitor  and  study  trade 
practices  carried  out  by  other  coiuitries  to 
promote  the  export  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  products; 

(3)  prepare  every  six  months  an  analysis, 
by  country  and  commodity  or  product,  on 
quantitative  import  restrictions,  trade  bar- 
riers, and  other  policies  and  practices  of  for- 
eign governments  affecting  exports  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  and  on  any  reductions  in  such  re- 
strictions, barriers,  policies,  and  practices 
since  the  last  report  under  this  paragraph; 
and 

(3)  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
every  six  months  a  report  of  the  informa- 
tion it  has  developed  under  this  subsection. 

(C)  SUBmSSIOIIS  BT  THE  Secretart.— (1) 
Within  15  days  after  receiving  a  report 
under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  submit  such  report  to  the  com- 
mittees listed  in  paragraph  (2),  together 
with  information  regarding  the  level  of  sub- 
sidies provided  by  other  countries  and  the 
United  States  to  promote  the  export  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products. 

(2)  Items  described  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  submitted  to— 

(A)  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate;  and 

(B)  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
Committee  on  FH>reign  Affairs,  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shsill  submit 
such  report  to  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative for  use  in  preparing  the  analysis 
and  estimate  required  by  section  181(b)(1) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2341(bXl)). 

SEC  MS.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  OFFICE  TO  PRO- 
VIDE ASSISTANCE  TO  VICTIMS  OF 
UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES. 

(a)  Establishment  Wmmi  the  Defart- 
MERT  OF  Aoricttltxibe.— The   Secretary  of 


A)  riculture  shall  establish  an  office  within 
th  B  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
tti  e  duties  descrit>ed  in  subsection  (b)  under 
th  B  direction  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Ag- 
ri(  ulture  for  International  Affairs  and  Com- 
mi^ty  Programs. 

I  b)  Dotiks.- The  office  established  under 
stiisection  (a)  shall  talce  the  following  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  United  States  citizens 
aixi  organizations  damaged  by  unfair  agri- 
ci4tural  trade  practices  and  policies: 

(1)  The  Office  shall  provide  to  such  per- 
sons such  assistance  as  the  Under  Secretary 
dotermines  appropriate  in  the  development 
ofjcases  before— 

(A)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tite; 

^B)  the  International  Trade  Commission; 

(C)  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce; 

<D)  the  Court  of  International  Trade;  and 

!E)  any  other  similar  agency. 
2)  The  Office  shall  provide  and  update 
information  to  such  persons  regarding  the 
incidence  and  severity  of  such  practices  and 
PC  licies. 

I  3)  The  Office  shall  inform  such  persons 
of  any  adverse  effect  on  them  caused  by 
su  :h  practices  and  policies  of  which  such 
pvsons  are  not  aware. 

(4)(A)  The  Office  shall  provide  informa- 
tion relating  to  such  unfair  trade  practices 
and  the  effects  of  such  practices  to  the  ap- 
pippriate  Federal  agencies,  together  with  a 
reeommendation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ci^ture  with  regard  to  the  need  for  action,  if 
ady,  to  address  such  unfair  trade  practices. 

<B)  On  receipt  of  such  information  and 
recommendation,  the  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Atriculture  with  regard  to  what  actions,  if 
ajy,  will  be  initiated  and  the  reasons  for 
stB:h  actions  or  for  not  talcing  any  action. 

15)  The  Office  shall  coordinate  its  worit 
wKh  the  activities  of  the  Trade  Remedy  As- 
sistance Office  established  under  section  339 
oflthe  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

ic)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  include,  in  the  retxirts  described  in  sec- 
tion 605(c),  reports  of  the  assistance  provid- 

1  under  this  section. 

C07.     long-term      agricultural     TRADE 
STRATEGY  REPORTS. 

|a)  Preparation;  Matters  To  Be  Includ- 
tl)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 

spare  annually,  and  the  President  shall 
}mit  together  with  the  budget  for  each 
year,  a  Long-Term  Agricultural  Trade 
Strategy  Report  establishing  recommended 
policy  goals  for  United  States  agricultural 
titide  and  exports,  auid  recommended  levels 
of  spending  on  international  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  1-year, 
5-  year,  and  10-year  periods,  beginning  on 
O  :tober  1  of  such  fiscal  year.  In  preparing 
ei  ch  such  report,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
si  It  with  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
S4  ntative  to  ensure  that  the  report  is  coordi- 
n  kted  with  the  annual  national  trade  policy 
SU  [enda  for  the  fiscal  year  involved  prepared 
uiider  section  102  of  this  Act.  Each  such 
ri  port  shall  include  the  following: 

(A)  Findings  with  respect  to  trends  in  the 
comparative  position  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  in  the  export  of  agricul- 
toral  commodities  and  products,  organized 
b^  major  commodity  group  and  including  a 
comparative  analysis  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  such  commodities  and  products. 

KB)  Findings  with  respect  to  new  develop- 
n  ents  in  research  conducted  by  other  coun- 
ti  ies  that  may  affect  the  competitiveness  of 
U  nited  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
p  -oducts. 
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(C)  Ilndings  and  recommendations  with 
respect!  to  the  movement  in  nonmarket 
economies  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  products. 

(D)  As  appropriate,  the  agricultural  trade 
goals  for  each  agricultural  commodity  and 
value-added  product  produced  in  the  United 
States  (or  the  period  involved,  expressed  in 
both  physical  volume  and  monetary  value. 

(E)  Reconunended  Federal  F>olicy  and  pro- 
grams io  meet  the  agricultural  trade  goals. 

(F)  Riecommended  levels  of  Federal  spend- 
ing on  international  programs  and  activities 
of  the  iDepartment  of  Agriculture  to  meet 
the  agricultural  trade  goals. 

(G)  Reconunended  levels  of  Federal 
spending  on  programs  and  activities  of  agen- 
cies other  than  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  meet  the  agricultural  trade  goals. 

(H)  Reconunended  long-term  strategies 
for  growth  in  agricultural  trade  and  ex- 
ports—| 

(i)  taking  into  account  United  States  com- 
petitiveness, trade  negotiations,  and  inter- 
national monetary  and  exchange  rate  poli- 
cies; and 

(ii)  kicluding  specific  recommendations 
with  resp)ect  to  export  enhancement  pro- 
grams I  (including  credit  programs  and 
export  payment-in-liind  programs),  market 
development  activities,  and  foreign  agricul- 
tural and  economic  development  assistance 
activities  needed  to  implement  such  strate- 
gies.    I 

(2)  Provisions  of  each  Long-Term  Agricul- 
tural Ifrade  Strategy  Report  that  relate  to 
recomqiended  levels  of  spending  on  interna- 
tional Activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  shall  be 
treate<l  as  the  F>resident's  annual  budget 
submission  to  Congress  for  such  programs 
for  sucii  fiscal  year,  and  shall  be  submitted 
in  addition  to  the  budget  request  for  other 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

(3)  The  President  shall  include  in  each 
Long-llerm  Agricultiu^  Trade  Strategy 
Reportj  recommendations  for  such  changes 
in  legislation  governing  international  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
are  required  to  meet  the  long-term  goals  es- 
tablistiied  in  the  report. 

(b)  IDENTIFICATION  OF  CHANGES  ThAT  MaY 

Affect  Previous  Reports.— The  President, 
in  each  succeeding  annual  Long-Term  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Strategy  Report  after  the 
first  such  report,  shall  identify  any  recom- 
mendations in  such  report  that  might 
modif  j^  the  long-term  policy  contained  in 
any  previous  such  report. 

SEC.    MB.    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE    CON- 
T         TRACT  AUTHORITY  FOB  INDIVIDUALS 
ABROAD. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  con- 
tract with  individuals  outside  the  United 
States  nor  personal  services  to  be  performed 
outsido  the  United  States.  Such  individuals 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  employees  of  the 
Unite(^  States  Government  under  any  law, 
includ^g  any  law  administered  by  the 
Office  lof  Personnel  Management. 

SEC.  S04  COOPERATOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

(a)  ^ENSE  OF  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  foreign  market  develop- 
ment pooperator  program  of  the  Foreign 
Agricmtural  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agricivture.  and  the  activities  of  individual 
foreigB  market  coot>erator  organizations, 
have  leen  among  the  most  successful  and 
cost  eljfective  means  to  achieve  the  objective 
of  exi^ded  United  States  agricultural  ex- 
ports. Congress  reaffirms  its  strong  support 
of  the  program  and  of  the  cooperator  orga- 


nizations. The  Administrator  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  and  the  private  sector 
should  work  together  to  ensure  that  the 
program,  and  the  activities  of  cooperator  or- 
ganizations, are  expanded  in  the  future. 

(b)  Commodities  for  Cooperator  Organi- 
zations.—<1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  make  available  to  cooperator  organiza- 
tions agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  for  use  by 
such  cooperators  in  projects  designed  to 
expand  markets  for  United  States  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products. 

(2)  Commodities  made  available  to  coop- 
erator organizations  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu  of, 
funds  appropriated  for  market  development 
activities  of  such  cooperator  organizations. 

(c)  Use  of  Funds  and  Commodities  in  De- 
fending Certain  Countervailing  Duty  Ac- 
tions.—Section  1124  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  1736s)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b). 
striking  out  "Funds"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3),  funds";  and 

(2)  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion <b)  the  following: 

"(3)  Funds  or  commodities  made  available 
for  use  under  this  section  shall  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  to  assist  organizations  consist- 
ing of  producers  or  processors  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities,  in  such 
amoimts  as  determined  to  represent  reason- 
able expenses  incurred  by  them,  in  defend- 
ing countervailing  duty  actions  instituted 
after  January  1,  1986,  in  foreign  countries 
to  offset  the  benefits  of  the  agricultural 
programs  provided  for  under  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  or  this  Act.  In  no  event  may 
such  assistance  exceed  $500,000  for  the  de- 
fense of  any  one  countervailing  duty 
action.". 

SEC.  CIO.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS— LAND  GRANT  COL- 
LEGES AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  land  grant  colleges  and  universities  (as 
defined  in  section  1404(10)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3103(10))  should  encourage  the  study  and 
career  objective  of  international  marketing 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  products; 

(2)  because  marketing  complements  pro- 
duction, international  agricultural  market- 
ing specialists  are  needed  in  a  globally  com- 
petitive world;  and 

(3)  enhanced  foreign  marketing  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts will  help  relieve  stress  in  the  rural 
economy. 

CHAPTER  2— RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROVISIONS 

SEC  «I1.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  TRADE  NEGO- 
TIATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  provide 
technical  services  to  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  on  matters  pertaining 
to  agricultural  trade  and  with  respect  to 
international  negotiations  on  issues  related 
to  agricultural  trade. 

SEC  «12.  REPORTING  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

(a)  Report  on  Export  Credit  and  Other 
Trade  Assistance.— Not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1987,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  ConunitLee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  on  the  use  of  au- 
thorities established  under  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a  et  seq.). 
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the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et 
seq.),  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431),  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (7  UJS.C. 
714  et  seq.)  to  provide  intermediate  credit  fi- 
nancing and  other  trade  assistance  for  the 
establishment  of  facilities  in  importing 
countries  to— 

(1)  improve  the  handling,  marketing,  proc- 
essing, storage,  and  distribution  of  imported 
agricultural  commodities  and  products; 

(2)  increase  livestock  production  to  en- 
hance the  demand  for  United  States  feed 
grains;  and 

(3)  increase  markets  for  United  States 
livestock  and  livestock  products. 

(b)  Annual  Reporting  on  Certain  Pro- 
grams.—(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
shall  report  annually  to  Congress  on  the 
extent  that  food  aid  and  agriculturally-re- 
lated foreign  economic  assistance  programs 
of  the  previous  year,  other  than  direct  feed- 
ing or  emergency  food  aid  programs,  that 
are  administered  by  Federal  agencies  or  by 
nongovernmental  entities  serve  direct 
market  development  objectives  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts. 

(2)  The  programs  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  include— 

(A)  programs  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.); 

(B)  programs  under  section  416  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  and 
the  Food  for  Progress  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C. 
17360):  and 

(C)  technical  and  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

SEC  •IJ.  STUDY  OF  CANADIAN  WHEAT  IMPORT  U- 
CENSING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Canadian  importers  of  wheat  or  prod- 
ucts containing  a  minimum  of  25  percent 
wheat  (except  packaged  wheat  products  for 
retail  sale)  from  the  United  States  must 
obtain  import  licenses  from  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board; 

(2)  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  requires 
such  importers  of  United  States  wheat  and 
wheat  products  to  prove  that  the  wheat  or 
wheat  products  to  be  imported  are  not  read- 
ily available  in  Canada  before  issuance  of  an 
import  license,  and  therefore,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  such  licenses  are  not  granted 
by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board; 

(3)  the  licensing  requirements  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Wheat  Board's  import  licensing  pro- 
gram result  in  a  nontariff  trade  barrier  on 
the  importation  of  United  States  wheat  and 
wheat  products;  and 

(4)  Canada  is  a  member  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and.  under 
such  agreement,  member  countries  should 
eliminate  import  licensing  programs  that 
operate  as  nontariff  trade  barriers. 

(b)  Study.- To  assess  the  effect  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Wheat  Board's  import  licensing  pro- 
gram referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  on  wheat 
producers,  processors,  and  exporters  in  the 
United  SUtes.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board's  import  licensing  program  to 
determine — 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  licensing 
requirements  of  the  Canadian  Wheat 
Board's  import  licensing  program;  and 

(2)  the  estimated  effect  of  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board's  import  licensing  program  in 
reducing  exports  of  United  States  wheat 
and  wheat  products  to  Canada. 


(c)  Report.— (1)  Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  under  subsection  (b)  to  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative. 

(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  results 
of  the  study  are  submitted,  as  required 
tmder  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  and  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  shall 
consult  with  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry and  the  Committee  on  Financ*  of  the 
Senate  on  the  status  of  efforts  by  the  Trade 
Representative  to  negotiate  the  elimination 
of  such  Canadian  licensing  requirements. 

Subtitle  B— Agricultural  Export  Enhancement 

SEC.  (Zl.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS— EXPORT  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should— 

( 1 )  allow  more  foreign  countries  to  become 
eligible  for  the  export  enhancement  pro- 
gram established  under  section  1127  of  the 
Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  1736v); 

(2)  establish  a  system  to  reward  foreign 
governments  that  eliminate  trade  barriers; 
and 

(3)  fuUy  fund— 

(A)  the  export  enhancement  program  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1); 

<B)  the  program,  luiown  as  the  Export 
Credit  Guarantee  Program  (GSM-102), 
under  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration guarantees  the  repayment  of  credit 
extended  on  terms  of  up  to  3  years  in  con- 
nection with  the  exi>ort  sale  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts; 

(C)  the  program  authorized  by  section 
4(b>  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  (7 
U.S.C.  1707a(b)),  known  as  the  Intermediate 
Export  Credit  Sales  Program  (GSM- 103), 
under  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration finances  export  sales  of  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  on 
credit  terms  of  more  than  3  years  but  not 
more  than  10  years;  and 

(D)  the  targeted  export  assistance  pro- 
gram established  under  section  1124  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  1736s). 

SEC.  CZZ.  EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT  PROGRAM 
UNDER  SECTION  1127  OF  THE  FOOD 
SECURITY  ACT  OF  1»8&. 

(a)  PRioRrriES.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
1127  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (7 
V&.C.  1736v)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  immediately  after  paragraph 
(2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  may,  to  the  extent  that  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof  are  to  be 
provided  to  foreign  purchasers  during  any 
fiscal  year,  give  priority  to  all  interested  for- 
eign purchasers  who — 

"(A)  have  traditionally  purchased  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof;  and 

"(B)  continue  to  purchase  such  commod- 
ities and  the  products  thereof  on  an  annual 
basis  in  quantities  equal  to  the  level  of  pur- 
chases in  a  previous  representative  period:": 
and 

(2)  redesignating  paragraphs  (3),  (4).  and 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (4),  (5).  and  (6).  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Extension.— Subsection  <i)  of  section 
1127  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (7 
U.S.C.  1736V)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "1988"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1990";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "$1,500,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$3,S0O,O0O.0OO". 
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(c)  Valdatiom  or  Commoditiks  Disbursed 
Dmn  THE  EzroBT  ENHAMcnixirr  Pro- 
«AM.— Sectton  1127  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  IMS  (7  VJS.C.  1736v>  is  amended  by 
mddlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
•uboection: 

"(J)  For  the  purpose  of  meetinc  the  re- 
qulrefnents  of  suboection  (1).  the  value  of 
oommodities  or  products  distributed  under 
this  section  shall  be  determined  by  using 
the  market  value  of  such  conunodities  or 
products  at  the  time  of  distribution.". 

SBC  to.  aSNSE  OF  CONCRESS-IMPLEMENTATION 
OF  SECTIONS  U»  AND  11(7  OF  THE 
FOOD  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1*85. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  in  recog^iiltion 
of  the  importance  of  barter  programs  tn  ex- 
pandlng  agricultural  trade,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  expedite  the  im- 
plementaUon  of  sections  1129  and  1167  of 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  relating  to 
the  barter  of  agricultural  commodities. 

SBC  04.  EXnNSION  OF  BANKS  FOR  COOPERA- 
T1VKS  AITTHOiUTY  TO  FINANCE 
ntANSACnONS  OF  COOPERATIVES. 

Section  4.20  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971  (12  VS.C.  2208)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  striking  out  "(1)":  and 

(B)  striking  out  ",  and  (2)  section  3.7(b) 
authorizing  the  financing  of  certain  domes- 
tic or  foreign  entities  in  connection  with  the 
import  or  export  activities  of  cooperatives 
which  are  borrowers  from  the  banks  for  co- 
operatives,"; and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  striking  out 
"either  provision"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  provisions". 

SEC  (».  EXPORT  SALES  OF  (K>VEIINMENT  STOCKS 
AT  SUBSIDIZED  PRICES. 

Section  1203  of  the  Agriculture  and  Food 
Act  of  1981  (7  U.S.C.  17361)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c),  striking  out  "special 
standby  export  subsidy  program"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "programs"; 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d);  and 

(3)  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(cKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  take  all  fea- 
sible steps  to  cause  the  exportation,  at  com- 
petitive world  prices,  of  basic  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United  States. 
To  achieve  such  goal,  the  Secretary.  If  nec- 
essary, shall  subsidize  the  price  of  exporting 
any  basic  agricultural  commodity  that  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  or  has  acquired 
under  any  price  support  loan  program  au- 
thorized by  law.  The  aggregate  value  of  any 
subsidy  provided  under  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  such  commodity  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  cost  to  the  CSovemment  that 
would  result  from  acquiring  (under  price 
support  loan  activities)  but  not  seUing  such 
commodity,  including  the  costs  of  transpor- 
tation, storage,  and  maintenance  of  quality 
incurred  In  connection  with  retaining  such 
commodity;  and 

"(B)  the  increase  in  tax  revenue  to  the 
United  States  arising  from  the  growth  in 
the  gross  national  product  that  would  result 
from  the  export  sale  of  such  commodity,  as 
estimated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  'basic  agricultural  commodity'  has  the 
meaning  given  it  in  section  408(c)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  VJ8.C.  1428(C)).". 

SBC  CM.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS-JAPANESE  BEEF 
MARKET. 

(a)  Fnronics.— Congress  finds  that— 
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)  Japanese  trade  barriers  result  in  a  con- 
tinjious  and  increasingly  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  for  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  United  States  maintains  a  relative- 
ly fpen  and  free  trade  policy  for  imports  of 
Jaitanese  goods  and  services; 

(S)  Japan  maintains  unreasonably  low 
quotas  on  imports  of  United  States  beef 
tha|t  are  not  consistent  with  Japan's  inter- 
national obligations; 

(4)  in  August  1984.  Japan  and  the  United 
States  signed  a  4-year  beef  agreement  that 
pre  irides  for  an  annual  increase  of  only  6,900 
me  ric  tons  of  Japanese  beef  imports,  and 
inc  udes  a  provision  for  the  Immediate  and 
mei  iningf  ul  liberalization  of  the  Japanese 
ma  ket  for  trade  in  beef  from  the  United 
Stages; 

(i )  if  the  remaining  import  quotas  were 
elii  tlnated,  the  United  States  could  supply  a 
subitantial  portion  of  the  Japanese  beef 
ma  ket  due  to  the  strong  comparative  ad- 
van  tage  of  the  United  States  in  the  produc- 
tioi  of  beef; 

(( )  the  United  States  cattle-raising  Indus- 
try has  not  been  profitable  since  1980; 

(1 )  the  current  beef  agreement  with  Japan 
exp  Ires  on  March  31,  1988,  and  negotiations 
for  another  agreement  will  begin  this  year; 
and 

(I )  even  with  the  beef  agreement,  Japa- 
nese imports  of  United  States  beef  fall  con- 
sid^bly  short  of  the  market's  free  trade 
pot  intial. 

(t )  Sense  op  Congress.- It  Is  the  sense  of 
Coi  gress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive! should  enter  into  negotiations  to  gain 
substantially  greater  access  for  United 
Sta  es  beef  to  the  Japanese  market; 

(2  >  such  negotiations,  in  addition  to  mean- 
ingful market  access,  should  also  address 
the  i  high  Japanese  tariffs,  the  practices  of 
the  Japanese  Livestock  Industry  Promotion 
Coiporation,  and  the  means  through  which 
imported  beef  is  distributed  in  Japan;  and 

(.3b  by  March  31,  1988.  if  Japan  does  not 
show  clear  evidence  that  it  is  engaging  in 
me^ingful  liberalization  in  its  market  for 
United  States  beef,  the  appropriate  United 
States  Government  officials  should  use  all 
ava  lable  and  appropriate  avenues,  including 
reti  liation,  to  encourage  Japan  to  open  its 
mai  ket  to  United  States  beef  imports. 

SEC    C27.    SENSE    OF    CONGRESS— KOREA'S    BEEF 
MARKET. 

(s )  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 
(1>  the  trade  balance  between  the  Repub- 
lic lof   Korea  and   the   United   States   was 
$7,000,000,000  in  favor  of  Korea  in  1986; 

(2)  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  banned 
higl  I  quality  beef  imports  since  May  1985; 

(3b  this  beef  import  ban  is  in  contra ven- 
tioa  of  Korea's  General  Agrreement  on  Tar- 
iffs! and  Trade  obligations  and  impairs 
United  States  rights  under  such  agreement; 

(4)  Korea  imposes  an  unreasonably  high 
20  1  lercent  ad  valorem  tariff  on  meat  prod- 
uct ; 

(S  >  if  the  Korean  import  ban  were  re- 
moi  ed,  the  United  States  could  supply  a  sig- 
nifi  »nt  portion  of  the  Korean  beef  market; 
and 

«  )  the  United  States  cattle-raising  indus- 
try has  not  been  profitable  since  1980. 

(ti)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1 )  the  Republic  of  Korea  should  take  im- 
medate  action  to  fulfill  its  obligations 
un<i  er  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  and  permit  access  to  its  market 
by  1  United  States  beef  producers; 

(5 )  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive should  enter  into  negotiations  to  gain 
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greater  access  to  the  Korean  market  for 
United  States  beef; 

(3)  sueh  negotiations,  in  addition  to  great- 
er marl^t  access,  also  should  address  the 
high  tariffs  set  by  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  means  by  which  imported  beef  is 
distributed  in  Korea;  and 

(4)  if  the  Republic  of  Korea  does  not  im- 
mediately show  clear  evidence  that  it  is  en- 
gaging In  meaningful  liberalization  in  its 
market  tor  United  States  beef,  the  appropri- 
ate United  States  Government  officials 
should  i^se  all  available  and  appropriate  ave- 
nues, including  retaliation,  to  encourage  the 
Republic  of  Korea  to  open  its  market  to 
United  States  beef  imports. 

Subtitle  C— Agricultural  Aid  and  Trade 

CHAPTER  1— FINDINGS 

SEC.  C31.  VINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  United  States  agricultural  exports 
have  deolined  by  more  than  40  percent  since 
1981,  ft'om  $43,800,000,000  In  1981  to 
$26,300,000,000  in  1986; 

(2)  th^  United  States  share  of  the  world 
market  ifor  agricultural  commodities  and 
product^  has  dropped  by  28  percent  during 
the  last  ^  years; 

(3)  fof  the  first  time  in  15  years,  the 
United  States  incurred  monthly  agricultural 
trade  deficits  In  1986; 

(4)  tht  loss  of  $1,000,000,000  in  United 
States  agricultural  exports  causes  the  loss 
of  35,000  agricultural  jobs  and  the  loss  of 
60,000  nonagricultural  jobs; 

(5)  tha  loss  of  agricultural  exports  threat- 
ens family  farms,  and  the  economic  well- 
being  of  ^ural  United  States; 

(6)  to  p-everse  the  decline  of  agricultural 
exports  and  improve  prices  for  farmers  and 
rancher^  in  the  United  States,  it  is  neces- 
sary thajt  all  agricultural  expwrt  programs 
of  the  qnited  States  be  used  in  an  expedi- 
tious mknner,  including  programs  estab- 
lished under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment »nd  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1691  et  ieq.),  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration C:^arter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714  et  seq.). 
and  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  ly.S.C.  1431); 

(7)  grekter  use  should  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  authorities  es- 
tablished under  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1966  (7  tr.S.C.  1707a  et  seq.).  the  Agricultur- 
al Tradej  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  tJ.S.C.  1691  et  seq.),  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431), 
and  th^  Commodity  Oedit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  (7  U.S.C.  714  et  seq.)  to  provide 
interme4late  credit  financing  and  other  as- 
sistance for  the  establishment  of  facilities  in 
importlnig  countries  to — 

(A)  improve  the  handling,  marketing, 
processing,  storage,  and  distribution  of  im- 
ported tjgricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts; an( 

(B)  infcrease  livestock  production  to  en- 
hance tfe  demand  for  United  States  feed 
grains; 

(8)  fodd  aid  and  export  assistance  pro- 
grams stimulate  economic  activity  in  devel- 
oping countries  and,  as  incomes  improve, 
diets  improve  and  the  demand  for  and  abili- 
ty to  puifthase  food  increases; 

(9)  pritate  voluntary  organizations  and  co- 
operatives are  important  and  successful 
partners!  in  our  food  aid  and  development 
programs;  and 

(10)  in  addition  to  meeting  humanitarian 
needs,  food  aid  used  in  sales  and  barter  pro- 
grams faCr  private  voluntary  organizations 
and  cooderatives— 
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(A)  provide  communities  with  health  care, 
credit  systems,  and  tools  for  development; 
and 

(B)  establish  the  infrastructure  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  expansion  of  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products. 

CHAPTER  2— AGRICULTURAL  AID  AND 
TRADE  MISSIONS 
SEC  132.  DEFINmONa 

As  used  in  this  chapter: 

(1)  Administrator.— The  term  "Adminis- 
trator" means  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

(2)  Eligible  codntry.— The  term  "eligible 
country"  means  a  country  that  is  eligible 
under  section  634. 

(3)  Mission.— The  term  "mission  "  means 
an  agricultural  aid  and  trade  mission  estab- 
lished under  section  633. 

(4)  United  states  agricdltitral  aid  and 
TRADE  PROGRAMS.— The  term  "United  States 
agricultural  aid  and  trade  programs'  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  programs  established  under  titles  I 
and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1701  et  seq.); 

(B)  the  program  established  under  section 
416(b)  of  the  AgriciUtural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1431(b)); 

(C)  the  agricultural  export  enhancement 
program  established  under  section  1127  of 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C. 
1736V); 

(D)  the  dairy  export  incentive  program  es- 
tablished under  section  153  of  the  Pood  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  (15  U.S.C.  713a-14); 

(E)  the  export  credit  guarantee  program 
(GSM-102)  established  under  section  5(f)  of 
the  Commodity  CJredit  Corporation  Charter 
Act(15U.S.C.  714c(f)); 

(P)  the  intermediate  export  credit  guaran- 
tee program  (GSM-103)  esUblished  under 
section  4(b)  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act  of 
1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a(b));  and 

(G)  other  agricultural  aid  and  trade  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985  (Public  Law  99-198).  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  714  et  seq.),  or  by  other  applicable 
authorities. 

SEC.    S33.    AGRICULTURAL   AID    AND   TRADE    MIS- 
SIONS. 

(a)  EsTABUSHMENT.— Not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Administrator  shall  jointly 
establish  agricultural  aid  and  trade  missions 
to  eligible  countries  to  encourage  the  coun- 
tries to  participate  In  United  States  agricul- 
tural aid  and  trade  programs. 

(b)  Composition.— A  mission  to  an  eligible 
country  shall  be  composed  of— 

(1)  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Administrator,  re- 
spectively, and 

(2)  not  less  than  3,  nor  more  than  6,  repre- 
sentatives of  market  development  coopera- 
tors,  private  voluntary  organizations,  and 
cooperatives,  appointed  jointly  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Administrator, 

who  are  knowledgeable  about  food  aid  and 
agricultural  export  programs,  as  well  as  the 
food  needs,  trade  potential,  and  economy  of 
the  eligible  country. 

(c)  Terms.— The  term  of  members  of  a 
mission  shall  terminate  on  submission  of 
the  report  required  under  section  636. 


(d)  Compensation  and  Travel  Expenses.— 
A  member  of  a  mission  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  if  not  otherwise  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  except  that 
a  member,  whUe  away  from  home  or  regular 
place  of  business  in  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices under  this  chapter,  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  under  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

SEC  S34.  REQUIRED  AND  ADDITIONAL  MISSIONS: 
ELIGIBLE  COUNTRIES. 

(a)  Required  Missions.— Missions  shall  be 
established  and  completed— 

( 1 )  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  in  7  countries 
chosen  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  in 
subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  in  8  additional  coun- 
tries chosen  in  accordance  with  such  crite- 
ria. 

(b)  Additional  Missions.— After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  missions  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  a  mission  may  be  established  to  any 
foreign  country  chosen  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsection  (c). 

(c)  Criteria.- The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Administrator  jointly  shall 
select  foreign  countries  for  missions  under 
this  section  so  that— 

(1)  each  foreign  country  selected  repre- 
sents a  range  of  per  capita  income  levels  in 
the  low  to  middle  levels; 

(2)  each  such  foreign  country  is  eligible 
for  one  or  more  United  States  agricultural 
aid  and  trade  programs; 

(3)  priority  is  given  to  foreign  countries 
for  which  participation  in  United  States  aid 
and  trade  programs  would  be  mutually  ad- 
vantageous, taking  into  account  the  poten- 
tials f  or— 

(A)  economic  development  for  the  foreign 
country;  and 

(B)  increased  trade  opportunities  for  the 
United  States  through  the  establishment  of 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products;  and 

(4)  each  such  foreign  country  is  friendly 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

SEC  «S5.  FUNCTIONS. 

The  members  of  a  mission  to  an  eligible 
country  shall— 

(1)  meet  with  representatives  of  govern- 
ment agencies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
eligible  country,  as  well  as  commodity 
boards,  private  enterprises,  private  volun- 
tary organizations,  and  cooperatives  that 
operate  in  the  eligible  country,  to  assist  in 
planning  the  extent  to  which  United  States 
agricultural  aid  and  trade  programs  could 
be  used  in  a  mutually  beneficial  manner  to 
meet  the  food  and  economic  needs  of  the 
country; 

(2)  provide  technical  expertise  and  infor- 
mation to  representatives  of  government 
agencies  of  the  United  States  in  eligible 
countries  and  of  the  eligible  country  and 
private  organizations,  with  respect  to 
United  States  agricultural  aid  and  trade 
programs  and  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  and  other  assistance  available  to 
the  eligible  country  under  the  programs; 
and 

(3)  assist  in  obtaining  firm  commitments 
for— 

(A)  proposals  for  food  aid  programs;  and 

(B)  agreements  for  commodity  sales  under 
agricultural  export  programs. 

SEC.  S3S.  MISSION  REPORTS. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  comple- 
tion of  a  mission  under  section  634,  the  mis- 
sion shaU  submit  to  the  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  Committee 


on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  C^ommittee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Administrator  a  report  that 
contains  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  mission  In  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilities under  this  chapter. 

SEC  S37.  PROGRESS  REPORTS. 

During  the  2-year  [>eriod  beginning  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Administrator  shall  jointly 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate,  quarterly  reports  on 
progress  made  in  Implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  rnissions  reported  under 
section  636,  including  the  quantity  and 
dollar  value  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  shipped  to  eligi- 
ble countries  and  the  specific  development 
programs  undertaken  in  accordance  with 
this  chapter. 

SEC.  618.  USE  OF  COMMODrfY  CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION. 

The  Seca^tary  of  Agriculture  shall  use  the 
facilities,  services,  authorities,  and  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation  to  carry 
out  this  chapter. 
CHAPTER  5— TITLE  II  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  48«>: 

SECTION  416  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT 

OF  1949:  AND  IVE  FOOD  FOR  PROGRESS 

PROGRAM. 

SEC  641.  TfTLE  II— REPORTS  ON  SALES  AND 
BARTER  AND  USE  OF  FOREIGN  CUR- 
RENCY PROCEEDS. 

Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  19S4  (7 
U.S.C.  1726)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  desig- 
nation; and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Not  later  than  February  15,  1988,  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  President  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  sales  and  barter,  and 
use  of  foreign  currency  proceeds,  under  this 
section  and  section  207  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  Include  infor- 
mation on— 

"(1)  the  quantity  of  commodities  fur- 
nished for  such  sale  or  barter, 

"(2)  the  amount  of  funds  (including  dollar 
equivalents  for  foreign  currencies)  and 
VEilue  of  services  generated  from  such  sales 
and  barter  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 

"(3)  how  such  funds  and  services  were 
used; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  foreign  currency  pro- 
ceeds that  were  used  under  agreements 
under  this  section  and  section  207  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  the  percentage  of 
the  quantity  of  all  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts furnished  under  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 207  in  such  fiscal  year  such  use  repre- 
sented; 

"(5)  the  President's  best  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  foreign  currency  proceeds  that 
will  be  used,  under  agreements  under  this 
section  and  section  207.  in  the  then  current 
fiscal  year  and  the  next  following  fiscal  year 
(If  all  requests  for  such  use  are  agreed  to), 
and  the  percentage  that  such  estimated  use 
represents  of  the  quantity  of  all  commod- 
ities and  products  that  the  President  esti- 
mates will  be  furnished  under  this  section 
and  section  207  in  each  such  fiscal  year; 

"(6)  the  effectiveness  of  such  sales,  barter, 
and  use  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  In 
facilitating  the  distribution  of  commodities 
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and  products  under  this  section  and  section 
207: 

"(7)  the  extent  to  which  such  sales, 
barter,  or  uses— 

"(A)  displace  or  interfere  with  commercial 
sales  of  United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  products  that  otherwise  would  be 
made; 

"(B)  affect  usual  marlcetings  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

"(C)  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural 
conunodities  or  normal  patterns  of  trade 
with  friendly  countries;  or 

"(D)  discourage  local  production  and  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
countries  in  which  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts are  distributed  under  this  title:  and 

"(8)  the  President's  recommendations,  if 
any,  for  changes  to  improve  the  conduct  of 
sales.  t>arter,  or  use  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion and  section  207.". 

SBC   MX.  TITLE    II— PERIODS   FOR   REVIEW    AND 
COMMENT. 

Title  11  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  UJ5.C. 
1721  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sbc.  208.  (a)  If  a  proposal  to  make  agri- 
cultural commodities  available  under  this 
title  is  submitted  by  a  nonprofit  voluntary 
agency  or  cooperative  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  appropriate  United  States  Govern- 
ment field  mission  or  if  a  proposal  to  make 
agricultural  commodities  available  to  a  non- 
profit voluntary  agency  or  cooperative  is 
submitted  by  the  United  States  Government 
field  mission,  a  response  to  that  proposal 
shall  be  provided  within  45  days  following 
submission  of  the  proposal.  The  resptonse 
shall  detail  the  reasons  for  approval  or 
denial  of  the  proposal.  If  the  proposal  is 
denied,  the  response  shall  specify  the  condi- 
tions that  would  need  to  be  met  for  the  pro- 
posal to  be  approved. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  before  the  is- 
suance of  a  final  guideline  to  carry  out  this 
title,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  President 
shall- 

"(1)  provide  notice  of  the  proposed  guide- 
line to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  and  co- 
operatives that  participate  in  programs 
under  this  title,  and  other  interested  per- 
sons, that  the  proposed  guideline  is  avail- 
able for  review  and  comment: 

"(2)  make  the  proposed  guideline  avail- 
able, on  request,  to  the  agencies,  coopera- 
tives, and  others;  and 

"(3)  take  any  comments  received  into  con- 
sideration before  the  issuance  of  the  final 
guideline.". 

SBC  MS.  SECTION  4lt— ELIGIBLE  COMMODrTIES. 

(a)  IH  Gdrrai Section  418(bK2>(A)  of 

the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U^.C. 
1431(b)(2HA))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "grains,"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "wheat,  rice,  feed  grains.";  and 

(2)  inserting  ".  and  the  products  thereof." 
after  "price  support  operations". 

(b)  CoNPORifiiiG  Amxndmxnt.— Section 
41«(bX10KBKi)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431(bX10KBKi))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "grains,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "wheat,  rice,  feed  grains,". 

SEC.  M4.  SECTION  41«— AVAILABIUTY  OF  COMMOD- 

mEs. 

Section  416(bK3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U,S.C.  1431(bX3))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  If  eligible  commodities  are  made 
available  under  this  subsection  to  a  friendly 
country,  the  Secretary  shall  also  provide  an 
opportunity  to  nonprofit  and  voluntary 
agencies  and  cooperatives  to  obtain  such 


con  modities  for  food  aid  programs  in  that 
cou  itry.". 

SEC  MS.  SECTION  4IC— MULTIYEAR  AGREEMENTS. 

S^tion  416(bK4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431(bK4))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In 
agn  ements  with  recipients  of  eligible  com- 
mon Jties  under  this  subsection  (including 
nou  profit  and  voluntary  agencies  or  coop- 
eral  ives).  subject  to  the  availability  of  com- 
mon ities  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  is 
eno  turaged  to  approve  multiyear  agree- 
mei  ts  to  make  agricultural  commodities 
ava  lable  for  distribution  or  sale  by  the  re- 
cipi  >nts  If  the  agreements  otherwise  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  suttsection.". 

SEC.  M«.  SECTION  4lt— FOREIGN  CURRENCY   USE 
AND  ALLOCATION  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a )  Foreign  (Turrknct  Uses.— Clause  (ii) 
of  t  ection  416(bK7KD)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  VS.C.  1431(bK7XDKU))  is 
amvided  to  read  as  follows: 

"(|i)  Foreign  currencies  generated  from 
partial  or  full  sales  or  barter  of  commodities 
by  g  nonprofit  and  voluntary  agency  or  co- 
operative may  be  used  to— 

'(|)  transport,  store,  or  distribute  agricul- 
ture commodities,  to  ensure  that  such  com- 
modities reach  their  final  users  in  usable 
condition  or  otherwise  enhance  the  effec- 
tivetiess  of  the  use  of  commodities  donated 
undtr  this  subsection;  and 

"(tl)  implement  income  generation,  com- 
munity development,  health,  nutrition,  co- 
operative development,  or  agricultural  pro- 
grasjs,  or  other  developmental  activities.". 

(b)  Allocation  Requirements.— Section 
416(b)(7)(D)(ili)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "5  percent"  and  inserting 
in  lifeu  thereof  "10  percent";  and 

(2|  inserting  ",  or  the  minimum  tonnage 
required,  whichever  is  greater."  after  "fur- 
nish 

SEC.|M7.  SECTION  4IC— PERIODS  FOR  REVIEW  AND 
COMMENT. 

stion  416(bK8)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
19  (7  U.S.C.  1431(b)(8))  is  amended  by 
ig  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
;Mi)  If  a  proposal  to  make  eligible  com- 
ities available  under  this  subsection  is 
itted  by  a  nonprofit  and  voluntary 
ageiicy  or  cooperative  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  appropriate  United  States  Govern- 
ment field  mission  or  if  a  proposal  to  make 
suet  conunodities  available  to  a  nonprofit 
and  voluntary  agency  or  cooperative  is  sub- 
mitlted  by  the  United  States  Government 
fieK  mission,  a  response  to  that  proposal 
shall  be  provided  within  45  days  following 
subi  lission  of  the  proposal.  The  response 
shall  detail  the  reasons  for  approval  or 
deni  al  of  the  proposal.  If  the  proposal  is 
denl  ed,  the  response  shall  specify  the  condi- 
tion t  that  would  need  to  be  met  for  the  pro- 
pose 1  to  be  approved. 

"(  i)  Not  later  than  30  days  before  the  is- 
suai  ice  of  a  final  guideline  to  carry  out  this 
subi  ection.  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  Secre- 
tary shall— 

'C  y  provide  notice  of  the  proposed  guide- 
line to  nonprofit  and  voluntary  agencies  and 
cooperatives  that  participate  in  programs 
und^r  this  subsection,  and  other  interested 
perapns.  that  the  proposed  guideline  is 
avaQable  for  review  and  comment; 

"(tl)  make  the  proposed  guideline  avail- 
ablei  on  request,  to  the  agencies,  coopera- 
tive!, and  others;  and 

"(til)  take  any  comments  received  into 
congideration  before  the  issuance  of  the 
final  guideline.". 
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SEC  M8.  pECnoN  4IS— MINIMUM  QUANTITIES  OF 
ELIGIBLE  COMMODITIES. 

(a)  In  pENERAL.— Section  416(bK10)  of  the 
Agriculttu^  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1431(bKi0))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inj  subparagraph  (A),  striking  out 
"1986"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1987"; 
and 

(2)  in  aibparagraph  (B)— 

(A)  striking  out  "500.000"  in  clause  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "800.000";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "150.000"  in  clause  (ii) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "200,000". 

(b)  Affropriation  Rkquirebient.- If  the 
increase  In  minimum  metric  tonnage  provid- 
ed by  the  amendments  made  in  subsection 
(a)  will  Result  in  additional  budget  outlays 
for  a  figcal  year,  such  increased  tonnage 
may  not  be  provided  unless  such  additional 
outlays  ve  provided  for  in  advance  in  an  ap- 
propriation Act. 

SEC.   M9.  JMULTIYEAR   AGREEMENTS   UNDER  THE 
I      FOOD  FOR  PROGRESS  PROGRAM. 

Sectiori  1110  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1985  (7  nJS.C.  17360)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (k)  as  subsec- 
tion (1);  ^d 

(2)  inserting  after  subsection  (j)  the  fol- 
lowing n^w  subsection: 

"(k)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  subject 
to  the  avBilability  of  commodities,  the  Presi- 
dent is  encouraged  to  approve  multiyear 
agreemeiits  to  make  commodities  available 
for  distribution  or  sale  by  the  recipients  if 
the  agreements  otherwise  meet  the  require- 
ments of  jthis  section.". 

Subjitle  D— Wood  and  Wood  ProducU 

SEC.  SSI.  DEVELOPING  MARKETS  FOR  WOOD  AND 
WOOD  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE  SHORT- 
TERM  AND  INTERMEDIATE-TERM 
EXPORT  CREDIT  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Short-Term  Export  Credit.— Section 
1125  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7 
U.S.C.  1736t)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b).  inserting  ".  including 
wood  and  processed  wood  products"  after 
"agricultural  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof  "3  and 

(2)  addhig  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  PC  r  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'wo*  )d  and  processed  wood  products'  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to,  logs,  lumber 
(boards,  timber,  mill  work,  molding,  flooring, 
and  siding),  veneer,  panel  products  (ply- 
wood, particle  board,  and  fibertraard).  utility 
and  telephone  poles,  other  poles  and  posts, 
railroad  (ties,  wood  pulp,  and  wood  chips.". 

(b)  Iirnnt metu ate-Term  Export  Credit.— 
Section  4(b)(1)  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act  of 
1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a(b)(l))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
term  'agricultural  commodities'  includes 
wood  and  processed  wood  products,  as  de- 
fined in  section  1125(d)  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  19  i5.". 

SEC.  852.  FOREST  PRODUCTS  COMPETITIVE  MAR- 
KETING ACT  OF  1987. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Forest  Products  Competitive 
Marketing  Act  of  1987". 

(b)  Fnr DINGS  AND  Purposes.— 
( 1 )  Con  gress  finds  that— 

(A)  th^ealth  and  vitality  of  the  domestic 
forest  products  industry  is  important  to  the 
well-being  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States;    I 

(B)  th^  domestic  forest  products  industry 
has  a  sighificant  potential  for  expansion  in 
both  don  estic  and  foreign  markets: 

(C)  mmy  small-sized  to  medium-sized 
forest  pioducts  firms  lack  the  tools  that 


would  enable  them  to  meet  the  increasing 
challenge  of  foreign  competition  in  domestic 
and  foreign  markets:  and 

(D)  a  new  cooperative  forest  products 
marketing  program  will  improve  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  United  SUtes  forest 
products  industry. 

(2)  The  purposes  of  this  section  are  to — 

(A)  provide  direct  technical  assistance  to 
the  United  SUtes  forest  products  industry 
to  improve  marketing  activities: 

(B)  provide  cost-share  grants  to  States  to 
support  State  and  regional  forest  products 
marketing  programs:  and 

(C)  target  assistance  to  small-sized  and 
medium-sized  producers  of  solid  wood  and 
processed  wood  products,  including  pulp. 

(c)  Program  Authority.— The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  establish  a  cooperative 
national  forest  products  marketing  program 
under  Public  Law  95-313.  the  Cooperative 
Forestry  Assistance  Act  (16  U.S.C.  2101).  to 
include  providing— 

(1)  technical  assistance  to  States,  land- 
owners, and  small-sized  to  medium-sized 
forest  products  firms  on  ways  to  improve 
domestic  and  foreign  markets  for  forest 
products; 

(2)  grants  of  financial  assistance  with 
matching  requirements  to  the  States  to 
assist  in  State  and  regional  forest  products 
marketing  efforts  Urgeted  to  aid  small-sized 
to  medium-sized  forest  products  firms  and 
private,  nonindustrial  forest  landowners. 
Grant  agreements  shall  encourage  the  es- 
tablisliment  of  interstate  cooperative  agree- 
ments by  the  Stetes  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  development  of  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  for  forest  products. 

(d)  Limitations.— (1)  In  carrying  out  the 
authority  provided  by  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  cooperate  with 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  avoid 
the  duplication  of  efforts  and  to  increase 
program  efficiency. 

(2)  The  program  authorized  under  this 
section  shall  be  carried  out  within  the 
United  States  and  not  be  extended  to  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  activities  in  foreign 
countries. 

(e)  Authorization  por  Appropriations.— 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
beginning  October  1.  1988.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1991.  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(f)  Program  Report.— The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  report  to  Congress  annual- 
ly on  the  activities  taken  under  the  market- 
ing program  established  under  this  section. 
A  final  report  including  recommendations 
for  program  changes  and  the  need  and  de- 
sirability of  the  reauthorization  of  this  au- 
thority, and  required  levels  of  funding,  shall 
be  submitted  to  Congress  not  later  than 
September  30.  1990. 

SEC.  853.  USE  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
PROGRAMS. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  active- 
ly use  Department  of  Agriculture  commer- 
cial and  concessional  export  credit  programs 
for  the  export  of  wood  and  processed  wood 
products. 

Subtitle  E— Miscellaneom  Provisiong  Regarding 
International  Agriculture  and  Related  Progranu 
SEC  ««l.  ALLOCATION  OF  CERTAIN  MILK. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  milk  produced  by 
dairies— 

(1)  owned  or  controlled  by  foreign  per- 
sons; and 

(2)  financed  by  or  with  the  use  of  bonds 
the  interest  on  which  is  exempt  from  Feder- 
al income  tax  under  section  103  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986; 


shall  be  treated  as  other-source  milk,  and 
shall  be  allocated  as  milk  received  from  pro- 
ducer-handlers for  the  purposes  of  classify- 
ing producer  milk,  under  the  milk  market- 
ing program  under  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act.  reenacted  with 
amendments  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "foreign  person"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  under  section 
9(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Foreign  Investment 
Disclosure  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  3508(3)). 

(b)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

(c)  Limitation.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  dairy  that  began 
operation  before  May  6, 1986. 

SEC.  WL  MILK  PRICE  SUPPORTS— EXCESS  CASEIN 
IMPORTS. 

(a)  Excess  Casein  Imports.— To  the 
extent  that  imports  of  casein  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1988  are  expected  to  exceed  the  av- 
erage annual  level  of  imports  of  casein  for 
the  period  1981  through  1985.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  reduce  the  estimated 
level  of  purchases  of  milk  and  the  products 
of  milk  for  calendar  year  1988  calculated 
under  section  20l(d)(l)(D)(i)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446(d)(l)(D)(i)) 
by  the  milk  equivalent  poundage  of  such  es- 
timated 1988  Increase  in  casein  imports  over 
the  average  import  level.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  unless  there  is  a  legally 
mandated  reduction  limiting  calendar  year 
1988  Imports  of  casein  to  a  level  that  is  less 
than  the  average  of  imports  of  casein  for 
the  period  1981  through  1985.  estimated  im- 
ports of  casein  for  calendar  year  1988  shall 
not  be  established  at  a  level  that  is  less  than 
the  actual  imports  of  casein  for  calendar 
year  1986.  The  milk  equivalent  poundage  of 
casein  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  derived  by  application  of  a  formula 
wherein  one  pound  of  casein  is  determined 
to  the  equivalent  of  36.9  pounds  of  milk  con- 
taining 3.67  percent  mllkfat. 

(b)  Dairy  Export  Incentive  Program.— 
Dairy  products  that  will  be  sold  directly 
from  commercial  stocks  under  the  dairy 
export  incentive  program  under  section  5  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  714c)  In  calendar  year  1988, 
as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, shall  not  be  counted  in  estimating 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  purchases 
of  milk  and  products  of  milk  in  calendar 
year  1988  under  section  201(d)(lKDKi)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1446(d)(l)(D)(i)). 

SEC.  663.  EXPORTED  TOBACCO  REPORT. 

The  Tobacco  Adjustment  Act  of  1983  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  213  (7 
U.S.C.  51  Ir)  the  following  new  section; 

"EXPORTED  TOBACCO  REPORT 

"Sec.  214.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law: 

"(1)  Before  the  exportation  of  any  tobacco 
or  tobacco  product  from  the  United  States, 
including  re-exports  or  transshipments  of 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products  and  any  to- 
bacco or  tobacco  product  having  entered 
foreign  trade  zones  in  the  United  States,  the 
exporter  shall  prepare  a  certified  report  and 
file  a  copy  of  suc'i  report  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

"(2)  Such  certified  report  shall  specify,  by 
percent,  weight,  and  type— 

"(A)  the  quantity  of  tobacco,  contained  in 
such  tobacco  or  tobacco  product,  that  was 
grown  in  the  United  States:  and 

•'(B)  the  quantity  of  foreign  grown  tobac- 
co contained  in  such  tobacco  or  tobacco 
product. 


"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  use  such  report 
to  verify— 

"(A)  tobacco  stock  reports; 

"(B)  estimates  of  United  States  produced 
or  grown  tobacco  that  is  exported  from  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing tobacco  poundage  quotas  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938:  and 

"(C)  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  export  credit  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  annually  shall  report 
to  Congress,  in  the  aggregate,  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  certified  reports  under 
this  section  and  the  information  contained 
in  end-user  reports  under  section  213(f).  as 
part  of  each  report  submitted  under  section 
213(f).". 

SEC   664.    INTERNATIONAL    EFFORTS   TO   REDUCB 
GRAIN  PRODUCTION. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  worldwide  production  of  grains  has 
overwhelmed  demand,  resulting  in  excessive 
carryover  stocks: 

(2)  individual  countries  cannot  reduce 
their  own  production  without  detriment  to 
their  own  fanners: 

(3)  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States  and  other  grain-producing  countries 
to  reduce  production  so  stocks  can  be 
brought  closer  to  demand  levels:  and 

(4)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
keep  supply  and  demand  in  relative  balance 
in  concert  with  other  countries. 

(b)  Discussions.— The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  coordination  with  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  acting  pursu- 
ant to  the  trade  negotiating  objective  set 
out  in  section  111(b)(1)(C)  of  this  Act.  shaU 
initiate  discussions  with  other  major  grain- 
producing  countries  (including  the  members 
of  the  European  Community,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Argentina)  to  reduce  grain  pro- 
duction multUaterally. 

(c)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  progress  of 
the  discussions  required  under  subsection 
(b).  not  later  than  March  1,  1988. 

SEC  S(S.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS-MINIMUM  LEVEL 
OF  FOOD  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Annual  MnfiMUM.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  should  maintain  its 
historic  proportion  of  food  assistance  consti- 
tuting one-third  of  aU  United  States  foreign 
economic  assistance:  and 

(2)  accordingly,  not  less  than  one-third  of 
the  funds  available  each  fiscal  year  for  for- 
eign economic  assistance  programs  should 
be  used  to  make  United  States  food  assist- 
ance available  to  foreign  countries  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  and  section  416(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

(b)  DEnNiTiON.- For  puri>oses  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "foreign  economic  assistance" 
includes— 

(1)  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  section  416(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  or  any  other  law  au- 
thorizing economic  assistance  for  foreign 
countries:  and 

(2)  United  States  contributions  to  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  the  African  Development  Bank,  or 
any  other  multilateral  development  bank. 
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CHAPTER  I— ACnONS  AFFECTING  IMPORTS: 

STUDIES  AND  PLANS 
SEC  (71.  MEAT  VOOD  PRODUCT  LABELING. 

Section  Kn)  of  the  Peder&l  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  (21  U.S.C.  601(n))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  In  paracraph  (11).  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  thereof: 

(3)  in  paragraph  (13).  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  or":  and 

<3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(13)  if  the  labeling  or  other  official  mark 
on  meat,  as  defined  in  regulations  (9  CFR 
301.3).  or  on  the  pacluge  containing  meat 
fails  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin  of 
such  meat  that  is  received,  shipped,  con- 
signed, sold,  or  offered  for  sale  (or  fails  to 
include  the  word  'imported'  if  there  is  more 
than  one  such  country  of  origin).". 

8MX  fTZ.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  MARKETING 
ORDER  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ADJUSTMENT  ACT. 

(a)  QuAUTT  Stakdaros.— Section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  reenacted 
with  amendments  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7  U.S.C. 
608e-l).  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Pro- 
tided,"  the  following:  "That  the  effective 
period  for  such  prohibition  may  be  estab- 
lished in  advance  of  the  date  when  such 
order  is  in  effect  if  the  Secretary  finds  that. 
to  prevent  circumvention  of  the  declared 
policy  of  this  Act.  such  earlier  effective 
period  is  needed  to  prevent  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  such  commodity 
that  would  otherwise  fail  to  meet  grade, 
slse,  quality,  or  maturity  requirements  when 
the  imported  commodity  is  marketed  during 
the  period  of  time  that  regulations  are  in 
effect  under  the  order  Provided  further". 

(b)  Pais  Advertising  for  Florida-Grown 
Strawbsrrixs  under  Marketing  Orders.— 
The  first  proviso  of  section  8c(6)(I)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  reenacted 
with  amendments  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7  U.S.C. 
608c(6KI)).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
tomatoes,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to- 
matoes, or  Florida-grown  strawberries,". 

SEC  (TX  IMPORT  INVENTORY. 

(a)  Compilation  and  Repoht  on  Im- 
POHTS.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  International  Trade  Commission, 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative, 
and  any  other  appropriate  Federal  agency, 
shall  compile  and  report  to  the  public  statis- 
tics on  the  total  value  and  quantity  of  im- 
ported raw  and  processed  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

(b)  Compilation  and  Report  on  Consump- 
TioN.— The  Secretary  shall  compile  and 
report  to  the  public  daU  on  the  total 
amount  of  production  and  consumption  of 
domestically  produced  raw  and  processed 
agri(niltural  products. 

(c)  Issuing  or  Data.— The  reports  required 
by  this  section  shall  be  made  in  a  format 
that  correlates  statistics  for  the  quantity 
and  value  of  imported  agricultural  products 
to  the  production  and  consumption  of  do- 
mestic agricultural  products.  The  Secretary 
shall  issue  such  reports  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
SEC  «74.  STUDY  RELATING  TO  HONEY. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
effect  of  imported  honey  on  United  States 
honey  producers,  the  avaUability  of  honey 
bee  pollination  within  the  United  States, 
and  whether  there  is  reason  to  believe  im- 


poits  of  honey  tend  to  interfere  with  or 
reider  ineffective  the  honey  price  support 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
(t»  Report.— Not  later  than  60  days  after 
th<  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  report  the  results  of  such 
stuby  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
th«  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
HcilJise  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry tuid  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate. 

SEd  «7S.  ROSE  STUDY.  REPORT.  AND  FINDINGS. 

(i)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
shtfll  complete  a  study  to  determine  the— 

(|)  effects  of  rose  imports  Into  the  United 
Staites  on  the  domestic  rose-growing  indus- 
try 

(1)  effects  that  the  E:urot>ean  Communi- 
ty'! tariff  rate  for  imported  roses  has  on 
wotld  trade  of  roses:  and 

(3)  extent  to  which  foreign  barriers  to 
tra4e  are  impeding  the  marketing  abroad  of 
doitestically  produced  roses. 

(l|)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  report 
the!  results  of  the  study  conducted  under 
subjection  (a),  as  soon  as  the  study  is  com- 
pleted, to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee ion  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
an<|  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate. 

«^)  Findings.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
miiles,  as  a  result  of  the  study  conducted 
un<|er  subsection  (a),  that  the  domestic  rose 
industry  is  l>eing  adversely  affected  by  the 
unfbir  trade  practices  of  foreign  competi- 
tort.  the  Secretary  is  urged  to— 

(1)  use  all  available  remedies,  programs. 
an(i  policies  available  to  the  Department  of 
Iculture  to  assist  the  domestic  rose  in- 
^ry  to  maintain  and  enhance  its  ability 
Dmpete  in  the  domestic  and  world 
fket  for  roses,  and 

(^)  recommend,  if  appropriate,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  United  States 
Trajde  Representative  that  they  initiate 
antidumping  investigations  or  countervail- 
ing jduty  investigations  with  respect  to  such 
pra  :tices. 

SEC     «7«.    STUDY    OF    EFFECT    OF    SECTION     22 
CHANGES. 

T  le  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  con- 
duc ;  a  study  to  determine  how  and  to  what 
extent  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  certain  dairy 
products  imposed  under  section  22  of  the 
Agilcultural  Adjustment  Act,  reenacted 
witfc  amendments  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
kettig  Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7  U.S.C.  624), 
as  i  result  of  negotiations  on  the  General 
Agifeement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or  a  similar 
such  negotiation  or  agreement,  might  ad- 
versely affect  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
era|  dairy  price  support  program  and  cause 
injury  to  the  United  States  dairy  industry. 
Th«  Secretary  shall  submit  the  study,  when 
conipleted.  to  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resintative,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
an<|  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Commit- 
tee Ion  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  tlie  Senate. 

SEcl  S77.   IMPORTED  MEAT  AND  POULTRY  PROD- 
j  UCTS. 

(A)  Report.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Sec-etary  of  Agriculture  shall  submit  a 
rep  )rt  to  Congress— 
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(1)  sp^lfying  the  planned  distribution,  in 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988,  of  the  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  available 
for  sannling  imported  meat,  poultry,  and 
egg  products  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Aci,  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act.  anA  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act 
that  govern  the  level  of  residues  of  pesti- 
cides, drugs,  and  other  products  permitted 
in  or  onpuch  products: 

(2)  dascribing  current  methods  used  by 
the  Department  to  enforce  the  require- 
ments ca  such  Acts  respecting  the  level  of 
residues;  of  pesticides,  drugs,  and  other  prod- 
ucts permitted  in  or  on  such  products: 

(3)  that  responds  to  the  audit  report  of 
the  InsDector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Number  38002— 2— hy,  dated 
January!  14,  1987; 

(4)  providing  a  summary  with  respect  to 
the  importation  of  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts duikng  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  that 
specifies— 

(A)  tlje  number  of  samples  of  each  such 
product  {taken  during  each  such  fiscal  year 
in  carrying  out  the  requirements  described 
in  para^aph  ( 1 );  and 

(B)  fdr  each  violation  of  such  require- 
ments daring  each  such  fiscal  year— 

(i)  tha  meat  or  poultry  product  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  violation  occurred. 

(ii)  thf  residue  in  or  on  such  product  in 
violatioQ  of  such  requirements, 
(iii)  th(e  country  exporting  such  product, 
actions  taken  in  response  to  such 
and  the  reasons  for  such  actions. 


(iv)  t 
violatio: 
and 

(V)  thi 
countrii 

(5)  a 
ed  by 
methi 
require! 


level  of  testing  conducted  by  the 
exporting  such  products: 
scription  of  any  research  conduct- 
e  Secretary  to  develop  improved 
to  detect  residues  subject  to  such 
ents  in  or  on  meat  and  poultry 
products;  and 

(6)  any  recommendations  the  Secretary 
consider^  appropriate  for  legislation  to  add 
or  modify  penalties  for  violations  of  laws, 
regulati<»ns,  and  other  enforcement  require- 
ments governing  the  level  of  residues  that 
are  pen^itted  in  or  on  imported  meat  and 
poultry  products. 

(b)  RgvisioN.— Not  later  than  November 
15,  1988,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
revise,  4s  necessary,  the  report  prepared 
under  siibsection  (a)  and  submit  the  revision 
to  Congress. 


CHAF 


SECC81. 


ER  2— INVES-nCATIONS  RELATING 
TO  IMPORTS 


ETERMINING  MATERIAL  INTERFERENCE 
CAUSED  BY  IMPORTED  TOBACCO. 

Sectioi  22(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Aet,  reenacted  with  amendments  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937  (7  U.S.C.  624(a)),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"For  purposes  of  any  investigation  conduct- 
ed with  respect  to  tobacco,  or  articles  con- 
taining tobacco,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  Ijhe  Commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count, a^  if  they  are  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment, (^ntributions  and  assessments  im- 
posed u^der  sections  106A  and  106B  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  on  tobacco  produc- 
ers in  determining  whether  such  imported 
tobacco  or  articles  materially  interfere  with 
the  tobacco  price  support  program  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.". 


SEC.  C82. 

The 
2253 
thereof 


I  lEAT  IMPORT  ACT  OF  197»— STUDY. 

Meat  Import  Act  of  1979  (19  U.S.C. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
!  >he  following: 


notie 


"(o)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sliall 
conduct  a  study  of  trends  with  respect  to 
the  level  of  imports  of  lamb  meat  and  the 
effect  of  such  imports  on  domestic  produc- 
tion of  lamb  meat.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  a 
report  specifying  the  results  of  such  study 
not  later  than  June  1,  1988,  or  180  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection, 
whichever  occurs  later.". 

Subtitle  G— Trade  Policy  Formulation  and 
Implementation 

SEC.  691.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS— INVESTIGATION  OF 
CANADIAN  IMPORT  TRIBUNAL  DECI- 
SION AFFECTING  UNITED  STATES 
CORN  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  sig- 
natories to  the  Agreement  on  Interpretation 
and  Application  of  articles  VI,  XVI,  and 
XXIII  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Subsidies  Code"): 

(2)  the  Subsidies  Code  provides  that  a 
countervailing  duty  cannot  be  imposed 
unless— 

(A)  there  is  injury  within  the  meaning  of 
article  VI  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  as  interpreted  by  the  Subsi- 
dies Code:  and 

(B)  a  causal  link  is  established  between 
the  allegedly  suljsidized  imports  and  the  al- 
leged injury; 

(3)  global  production  and  stagnant 
demand  have  led  to  a  major  oversupply  of 
com  and  depressed  worldwide  prices  for 
com: 

(4)  the  oversupply  of  com  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  actions  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  since  1982  imposed  major  acreage 
reductions  in  an  effort  to  control  produc- 
tion: 

(5)  between  1982  and  1985,  the  United 
SUtes  idled  44,000,000  acres  of  com  acreage 
that  would  have  produced  110,000.000  tons 
of  com: 

(6)  between  1982  and  1985,  the  United 
States,  while  acting  to  limit  ite  production, 
has  witnessed  a  decline  in  com  exports  of 
30,000,000  tons  or  nearly  50  percent: 

(7)  United  States  exports  of  com  to 
Canada  peaked  in  the  1980-1981  marketing 
year,  when  United  States  com  exports  to 
Canada  totaled  1,363,500  tons  and  account- 
ed for  22.5  percent  of  the  Canadian  market; 

(8)  United  Stetes  exports  of  com  to 
Canada  have  been  declining  sharply  since 
1981,  falling  to  822.200  tons  in  the  1982-1983 
marketing  year,  then  declining  to  225,900 
tons  in  the  1983-1984  marketing  year,  and 
300.000  tons  in  the  1985-1986  marketing 
year; 

(9)  the  share  of  the  Canadian  com  market 
held  by  the  United  SUtes  has  been  steadily 
declining  from  22.5  percent  in  the  1980-1981 
marketing  year  to  11.22  percent  in  the  1982- 
1983  marketing  year,  3.94  percent  in  the 
1983-1984  marketing  year,  and  4.42  percent 
in  the  1985-1986  marketing  year; 

(10)  Canadian  com  industry  production 
has  steadily  expanded  from  5.753,200  tons  in 
the  1980-1981  marketing  year  to  7.393.400 
tons  in  the  1985-1986  marketing  year: 

(11)  Canadian  com  exports  rose  from 
180.300  tons  in  the  1976-1977  marketing 
year  to  a  peak  of  1,134,000  tons  in  the  IMl- 
1982  marketing  year,  then  dipped  slightly 
before  reaching  650.000  tons  in  the  1985- 
1986  marketing  year. 

(12)  there  appears  to  be  no  causal  link  be- 
tween  imports   of   com   from   the   United 


States  and  injury  to  the  Canadian  com  in- 
dustry: 

(13)  the  Canadian  Import  Tribunal  has 
mled  that  the  Canadian  com  industry  has 
been  injured  by  United  States  agricultural 
programs  and  has  approved  a  tariff  of  84.9 
cents  per  bushel  on  United  States  exports  of 
com  to  Canada: 

(14)  the  decision  of  the  Canadian  Import 
Tribunal  appears  to  be  arbitrary,  capricious, 
and  an  abuse  of  discretion  and  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  obligations  of  Canada  under 
the  CSeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade:  and 

(15)  the  President  has  broad  authority 
under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
to  retaliate  against  foreign  acts,  policies,  or 
practices  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  any  trade  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  or  that  are  unjusti- 
fiable, discriminatory,  or  unreasonable  and 
burden  or  restrict  United  States  commerce, 
including  authority  to  impose  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions  on  the  products  of 
such  country,  or  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  initiate  a  countervailing  duty 
investigation  under  section  701  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Rep- 
resenUtive  should— 

(1)  immediately  initiate  an  investigation 
under  section  302(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  determine  whether  the  ruling  of  the 
Canadian  Import  Tribunal  descriljed  in  sub- 
section (a)  is  inconsistent  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  Canada  under  the  CJeneral  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  and 

(2)  if  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve  determines  that  such  mllng  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Import  Tribunal  is  unjustifiable  or 
Inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  Canada 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974)  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  regarding  such 
Investigation  and  appropriate  action. 

SEC  tat.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS— ACTION  IN  RE- 
SPONSE TO  FOREIGN  IMPORT  RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  UNffED  STATES 
CITRUS  FRUITS  AND  BEEF  PllODU(T'S. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  trade  partners  of  the  United  SUtes  are 
engaging  in  acts,  policies,  and  practices.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  import  quotas,  that  tend 
effectively  to  prohibit  or  unreasonably 
burden  United  SUtes  exports  of— 

(A)  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  other  citrus 
fruits:  and 

(B)  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  and 
other  beef  products:  and 

(2)  such  acts,  policies,  and  practices  deny 
access  to  such  markets  for  United  SUtes 
producers  of  such  exports,  reduce  agricul- 
tural exports  and  farm  Income,  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  United  SUtes  trade  deficit  and 
the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

(b)  Sense  or  Congress.- It  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  If  a  country  Is  found  to 
engage.  In  violation  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  In  any  such  acts, 
policies,  and  practices  against  any  such 
United  SUtes  exports,  the  President  should 
take  steps,  including  the  imposition  of 
import  fees  and  duties,  that  will  result  in 
the  exclusion  of  the  imporUtlon  of  similar 
or  other  products  from  such  country  found 
to  be  In  violation  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  Into  the  United  SUtes 
until  such  acU.  policies,  and  practices  are 
eliminated. 


TITLE  VII— FOREIGN  CORRUPT  PRACTICES 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  AND  OTHER  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

SEC     701 .     FOREIGN     CORRUPT     PRACTICES     ACT 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Prohibited  Trade  Practices  by  Issu- 
ers.—Section  30A  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78dd-l)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"prohibited  forkigh  trade  practices  by 

issuers 
"Sec.  30A.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
Issuer  which  has  a  class  of  securities  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title  or 
which  is  required  to  file  reports  under  sec- 
tion 15(d)  of  this  title,  or  for  any  officer,  di- 
rector, employee,  or  agent  of  such  issuer  or 
any  stocltholder  thereof  acting  on  l)ehalf  of 
such  issuer,  to  make  use  of  the  mails  or  any 
means  or  instrumentality  of  intersUte  com- 
merce corruptly  In  furtherance  of  an  offer, 
payment,  promise  to  pay.  or  authorization 
of  the  payment  of  any  money,  or  offer,  gift, 
promise  to  give,  or  authorization  of  the 
giving  of  anything  of  value  to— 
"(1)  any  foreign  official  for  purposes  of— 
"(A)  Influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  foreign  official  in  his  official  capacity, 
including  a  decision  to  fail  to  perform  his 
official  functions;  or 

"(B)  inducing  such  foreign  official  to  use 
his  influence  with  a  foreign  government  or 
instrumentality  thereof  to  affect  or  influ- 
ence any  act  or  decision  of  such  government 
or  instrumentality, 

in  order  to  assist  such  issuer  in  obtaining  or 
retaining  business  for  or  with,  or  directing 
business  to,  any  person,  including  the  pro- 
curement of  legislative,  judicial,  regulatory, 
or  other  action  in  seeidng  more  favorable 
treatment  by  a  foreign  government: 

"(2)  any  foreign  political  party  or  official 
thereof  or  any  candidate  for  foreign  politi- 
cal office  for  purposes  of— 

"(A)  influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  party,  official,  or  candidate  in  its  or  his 
official  capacity,  including  a  decision  to  fail 
to  perform  his  or  its  official  functions:  or 

"(B)  inducing  such  party,  official,  or  can- 
didate to  use  Its  or  his  influence  with  a  for- 
eign government  or  instrumentality  thereof 
to  affect  or  influence  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  government  or  instrumentality, 
in  order  to  assist  such  issuer  In  obtaining  or 
retaining  business  for  or  with,  or  directing 
business  to.  any  p>erson,  Including  the  pro- 
curement of  legislative,  judicial,  regulatory, 
or  other  action  in  seeking  more  favorable 
treatment  by  a  foreign  government;  or 

"(3)  any  person,  while  knowing  or  reck- 
lessly disregarding  that  all  or  a  portion  of 
such  money  or  thing  of  value  will  be  of- 
fered, given,  or  promised,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  any  foreign  official,  to  any  foreign 
political  party  or  official  thereof,  or  to  any 
candidate  for  foreign  political  office,  for 
purposes  of — 

■'(A)  Influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  foreign  official,  poUtlcal  party,  party 
official,  or  candidate  in  his  or  its  official  ca- 
pacity. Including  a  decision  to  fail  to  per- 
form his  or  its  official  functions:  or 

"(B)  inducing  such  foreign  official,  politi- 
cal party,  party  official,  or  candidate  to  use 
his  or  its  Influence  with  a  foreign  govem- 
ment  or  Instrumentality  thereof  to  affect  or 
influence  any  act  or  decision  of  such  govern- 
ment or  Instrumentality, 
in  order  to  assist  such  issuer  in  obtaining  or 
reUining  business  for  or  with,  or  directing 
business  to,  any  person,  including  the  pro- 
curement of  legislative,  judicial,  regulatory. 
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or  other  •cUon  in  seeking  more  favorable 
treatment  by  a  foreign  government. 

"(bXl)  It  shall  be  a  defense  to  actions 
under  subsection  (a)  that— 

"(A)  the  payment  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expediting  or  seeming  the  perform- 
ance of  a  routine  Kovemmental  action  by  a 
foreign  official:  or 

"(B)  the  payment,  gift,  offer,  or  promise 
of  anything  of  value  that  was  made,  was  ex- 
pressly pennitted  under  a  law  or  regulation 
of  the  government  of  the  country  involved. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (IKA),  the 
term  'routine  governmental  action'  means 
an  action  which  is  ordinarily  and  commonly 
performed  by  a  foreign  official  and  in- 
cludes— 

"(A)  processing  governmental  papers, 
such  as  visas  and  work  orders: 

"(B)  loading  and  unloading  cargoes:  and 

"(C)  scheduling  inspections  associated 
with  contract  performance, 
and  actions  of  a  similar  nature.  'Routine 
governmental  action'  does  not  include  any 
decision  by  a  foreign  official  whether,  or  on 
what  terms,  to  award  new  business  to  or  to 
continue  business  with  a  particular  party, 
including  the  procurement  of  legislative.  Ju- 
dicial, regulatory,  or  other  action  in  seeking 
more  favorable  treatment  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. 

"(c)  An  issuer  may  not  be  held  vicariously 
liable,  either  civilly  or  criminally,  for  a  vio- 
lation of  subsection  (a)  by  its  employee  or 
agent,  who  is  not  an  officer  or  director.  If— 

"(1)  such  issuer  has  established  proce- 
dures which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
prevent  and  detect,  insofar  as  practicable, 
any  such  violation  by  such  employee  or 
agent,  and 

"(2)  the  officer  and  employee  of  the  issuer 
with  supervisory  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  employee  or  agent  used  due  dili- 
gence to  prevent  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fense by  that  employee  or  agent. 
Such  issuer  shall  have  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that 
it  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2). 

"(d)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  and  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987, 
the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  after  obtaining 
the  views  of  all  interested  persons  through 
public  notice  and  comment  procedures,  shall 
determine  to  what  extent  compliance  with 
this  section  would  be  enhanced  and  the 
business  community  would  be  assisted  by 
further  clarification  of  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  may,  based  on  such 
determination  and  to  the  extent  necessary 
and  appropriate,  issue— 

"(1)  guidelines  describing  specific  types  of 
induct,  associated  with  common  types  of 
export  sales  arrangements  and  business  con- 
tracts, which  for  purposes  of  the  Depart- 
ment's present  enforcement  policy,  the  At- 
torney General  determines  would  be  in  con- 
formance with  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section:  and 

"(2)  general  precautionary  procedures 
which  issuers  may  use  on  a  voluntary  basis 
to  conform  their  conduct  to  the  Depart- 
ment's present  enforcement  policy  regard- 
ing the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  issue  the  guide- 
lines and  procedures  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  those  guidelines 


procedures  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
of  chapter  7  of  that  title. 
HI)  The  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
ation with  appropriate  departments  and 
icies  of  the  United  States  and  after  ob- 
ig  the  views  of  all  interested  persons 
lugh  public  notice  and  comment  proce- 
shall  establish  a  procedure  to  provide 
inses  to  specific  inquiries  by  issuers 
concerning  conformance  of  their  conduct 
with  the  Department's  present  enforcement 
policy  regarding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section.  The  Attorney  CJeneral  shall, 
within  30  days  after  receiving  such  a  re- 
quest, made  in  accordance  with  that  proce- 
dure, issue  an  opinion  in  response  to  that  re- 
que  t.  The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
shal  I  state  whether  or  not  certain  specified 
pro<  pective  conduct  would,  for  purposes  of 
the  Department's  present  enforcement 
poli  :y,  violate  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section.  Additional  requests  for  opin- 
ions may  be  filed  with  the  Attorney  General 
regarding  other  specified  prospective  con- 
duel  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  conduct 
spedfied  in  previous  requests.  In  any  action 
brought  under  the  applicable  provisions  of 
thisjsectlon,  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumtJtion  that  conduct,  which  is  specified  in 
a  refluest  by  an  issuer  and  for  which  the  At- 
torney General  has  issued  an  opinion  that 
sucH  conduct  is  in  conformity  with  the  De- 
partment's present  enforcement  policy,  is  in 
comfaliance  with  the  preceding  provisions  of 
thislsection.  Such  a  presumption  of  compli- 
anc«  may  be  rebutted  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  levidence.  In  considering  the  presump- 
tion|of  compliance  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
gratlh,  a  court  shall  weigh  aU  relevant  fac- 
tors, including  but  not  limited  to  whether 
the  Information  submitted  to  the  Attorney 
Genferal  was  accurate  and  complete  and 
whether  it  was  within  the  scope  of  the  con- 
ductj  specified  in  any  request  received  by  the 
AtUiney  General.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  establish  the  procedure  required  by 
this  [paragraph  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visioins  of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5,  tftiited  States  Code,  and  that  procedure 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
7  of  that  title. 

"(2)  Any  document  or  other  material 
whi(^  is  provided  to,  received  by,  or  pre- 
pareil  in  the  Department  of  Justice  or  any 
oth^  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
Stat^  in  connection  with  a  request  by  an 
issuer  under  the  procedure  established 
und#r  paragraph  (1),  shall  be  exempt  from 
disclbsure  under  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  not  be  made 
publ  icly  available,  regardless  of  whether  the 
Atto  mey  General  responds  to  such  a  re- 
quest or  the  issuer  withdraws  such  request 
before  receiving  a  response. 

)  Any  issuer  who  has  made  a  request  to 

attorney  General  under  paragraph  (1) 

withdraw  such  request  prior  to  the 

the  Attorney  (General  Issues  an  opinion 

in  r^ponse  to  such  request.  Any  request  so 

withprawn  shall  have  no  force  or  effect. 

)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  to  the 
ma^dmum  extent  practicable,  provide  timely 
guid  mce  concerning  the  Department's 
pres  snt  enforcement  policy  with  respect  to 
preceding  provisions  of  this  section  to 
potefitial  exporters  and  small  businesses 
thatlare  unable  to  obtain  Specialized  counsel 
(ssues  pertaining  to  such  provisions. 
Such  guidance  shall  be  limited  to  responses 
to  n  quests  under  paragraph  (1)  concerning 
confprmity  of  specified  prospective  conduct 
the  Department's  present  enforcement 
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compliance  responsibilities  and  of  potential 
liabilities  under  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(f)  Po|-  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  tlie  term  'foreign  official'  means  any 
officer  or  employee  of  a  foreign  government 
or  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity therejDf ,  and  any  person  acting  in  an  offi- 
cial cap^ity  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  such 
government  or  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality; 

"(2)  a  person  meets  the  'knowing'  stand- 
ard for  piirposes  of  subsection  <a)(3)  if— 

"(A)  that  person  is  aware  or  substantially 
certain,  ar 

"(B)  tnat  person  is  aware  of  a  high  proba- 
bility, which  he  or  she  consciously  disre- 
gards in  order  to  avoid  awareness  or  sub- 
stantial teertainty,  and  does  not  have  an 
actual  belief  to  the  contrary, 
that  a  tltird  party  wiU  offer,  pay,  promise, 
or  give  iiything  of  value  to  a  foreign  offi- 
cial, foreign  political  party  or  official  there- 
of, or  ca^ididate  for  political  office  for  pur- 
poses prohibited  by  subsection  (a)(3): 

"(3)  a  person  meets  the  'recklessly  disre- 
garding' Standard  of  subsection  (a)(3)  if  that 
person  la  aware  of  a  substantial  risk  that  a 
third  pa^y  will  offer,  pay,  promise,  or  give 
anythin^of  value  to  a  foreign  official,  for- 
eign polnical  party  or  official  thereof,  or 
candidat^  for  political  office  for  purposes 
prohibitQd  by  subsection  (a)(3),  but  disre- 
gards th^t  risk;  and 

"(4)  tWe  term  'substantial  risk'  means  a 
risk  that  lis  of  such  a  nature  and  degree  that 
to  disregard  it  constitutes  a  substantial  devi- 
ation f  roin  the  standard  of  care  that  a  rea- 
sonable Derson  would  exercise  in  such  a  sit- 
uation.".] 

(b)  ViOLA-noNs.— Section  32(c)  of  the  Se- 
curities llxchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
78ff )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cMlKJA)  Any  issuer  that— 

"(i)  violates  section  30A(a)(l)  or  (2);  or 

"(ii)  viilates  section  30A(aK3)  and  meets 
the  'knowing'  standards  of  that  section  (as 
defined  \j»  section  30A(f  )(2)), 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000,000. 

"(B)  Any  issuer  that  violates  section 
30A(a)  sliall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  imposed  in  an  action 
brought  I  ly  the  Commission. 

"(2)(A)    Any    officer   or    director   of 
issuer,  or  stockholder  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  issu  !r,  who- 
'd) wilfully  violates  section  30A(a)(l)  or 
(2):  or 

(ii)  willfully  violates  section  30A(a)(3) 
and  mee|s  the  'knowing'  standard  of  that 
section, 

shall  be  Ifined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or 
imprison)  d  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(B)  Aiy  employee  or  agent  of  an  issuer 
who  is  a  United  States  citizen,  national,  or 
resident  ir  is  otherwise  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction ol  the  United  States  (other  than  an 
officer,  cirector,  or  stockholder  acting  on 
behalf  of  such  issuer),  and  who— 

(i)  willfully  violates  section  30A(a)(l)  or 
(2):  or 

(ii)  willfully  violates  section  30A(a)(3) 
and  meep  the  'knowing'  standard  of  that 
section, 

shall  be  Ifined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 
(C)  Aiy  officer,  director,  employee,  or 
ui  issuer,  or  stockholder  acting  on 
such  issuer,  who  violates  section 


poli(  y  regarding  the  preceding  provisions  of    not  more 


section   and  general   e 
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"(3)  Whenever  a  fine  is  imposed  under 
paragraph  (2)  upon  any  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent,  or  stockholder  of  an  issuer, 
such  fine  may  not  be  paid,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  such  issuer.". 

(c)  PROHiBrrED  Trade  Practices  by  Dd- 
MKSTic  CoMCKRiis.— Section  104  of  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  (15 
U.S.C.  78dd-2)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"PROHIBrrCD  FOREIGN  TRADE  PRACTICES  BY 
DOHESnC  CONCERNS 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  Prohibition.— It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  domestic  concern,  other 
than  an  issuer  which  is  subject  to  section 
30A  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
or  for  any  officer,  director,  employee,  or 
agent  of  such  domestic  concern  or  any 
stockholder  thereof  acting  on  behalf  of  such 
domestic  concern,  to  make  use  of  the  mails 
or  any  means  or  instrumentality  of  inter- 
state commerce  corruptly  in  furtherance  of 
an  offer,  payment,  promise  to  pay,  or  au- 
thorization of  the  payment  of  any  money, 
or  offer,  gift,  promise  to  give,  or  authoriza- 
tion of  the  giving  of  anything  of  value  to— 
"(1)  any  foreign  official  for  purposes  of— 
"(A)  influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  foreign  official  in  his  official  capacity, 
including  a  decision  to  fail  to  perform  his 
official  functions:  or 

"(B)  inducing  such  foreign  official  to  use 
his  influence  with  a  foreign  government  or 
instrumentality  thereof  to  affect  or  influ- 
ence any  act  or  decision  of  such  government 
or  instrumentality, 

in  order  to  assist  such  domestic  concern  in 
obtaining  or  retaining  business  for  or  with, 
or  directing  business  to,  any  ijerson,  includ- 
ing the  procurement  of  legislative,  judicial, 
regulatory,  or  other  action  in  seeking  more 
favorable  treatment  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment: 

"(2)  any  foreign  political  party  or  officisJ 
thereof  or  any  candidate  for  foreign  politi- 
cal office  for  purposes  of — 

"(A)  influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  party,  official,  or  candidate  in  its  or  his 
official  capacity,  including  a  decision  to  fail 
to  perform  his  official  functions;  or 

"(B)  inducing  such  party,  official,  or  can- 
didate to  use  its  or  his  influence  with  a  for- 
eign government  or  instrumentality  thereof 
to  affect  or  influence  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  government  or  instrumentality, 
in  order  to  assist  such  domestic  concern  in 
obtaining  or  retaining  business  for  or  with, 
or  directing  business  to,  any  person,  includ- 
ing the  procurement  of  legislative,  judicial, 
regulatory,  or  other  action  in  seeking  more 
favorable  treatment  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment: or 

"(3)  any  person,  while  knowing  or  reck- 
lessly disregarding  that  all  or  a  portion  of 
such  money  or  thing  of  value  will  be  of- 
fered, given,  or  promised,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  any  foreign  official,  to  any  foreign 
political  party  or  official  thereof,  or  to  any 
candidate  for  foreign  political  office,  for 
purposes  of — 

"(A)  influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  foreign  official,  political  party,  party 
official,  or  candidate  in  his  or  its  official  ca- 
pacity, including  a  decision  to  fail  to  per- 
form his  or  its  official  functions;  or 

"(B)  inducing  such  foreign  official,  politi- 
cal party,  party  official,  or  candidate  to  use 
his  or  its  influence  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  instnunentality  thereof  to  affect  or 
influence  any  act  or  decision  of  such  govern- 
ment or  instrumentality, 
in  order  to  assist  such  domestic  concern  in 
obtaining  or  retaining  business  for  or  with. 


or  directing  business  to.  any  person,  includ- 
ing the  procurement  of  legislative,  judicial, 
regulatory,  or  other  action  in  seeking  more 
favorable  treatment  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

"(b)  Defenses.— (1)  It  shall  be  a  defense  to 
actions  under  subsection  (a)  that— 

"(A)  the  payment  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expediting  or  securing  the  perform- 
ance of  a  routine  governmental  action  by  a 
foreign  official;  or 

"(B)  the  payment,  gift,  offer,  or  promise 
of  anything  of  value  that  was  made  was  ex- 
pressly permitted  under  any  law  or  regula- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  country  in- 
volved. 

"(2)  For  puriKtses  of  paragraph  (1)(A).  the 
term  'routine  governmental  action'  means 
an  action  which  is  ordinarily  and  commonly 
performed  by  a  foreign  official  and  in- 
cludes— 

"(A)     processing     governmental     papers, 
such  as  visas  and  work  orders: 
"(B)  loading  and  unloading  cargoes;  and 
"(C)    scheduling    inspections    associated 
with  contract  performance, 
and  actions  of  a  similar  nature.  'Routine 
governmental  action'  does  not  include  any 
decision  by  a  foreign  official  whether,  or  on 
what  terms,  to  award  new  business  to  or  to 
continue  business  with  a  particular  party, 
including  the  procurement  of  legislative,  ju- 
dicial, regulatory,  or  other  action  in  seeking 
more  favorable  treatment  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. 

"(c)  Due  Diligence.- a  domestic  concern 
which  is  not  an  individual  may  not  be  held 
vicariously  liable,  either  civilly  or  criminal- 
ly, for  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  by  its 
employee  or  agent,  who  is  not  an  officer  or 
director,  if— 

"(1)  such  domestic  concern  has  estab- 
lished procedures  which  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  prevent  and  detect,  insofar  as 
practicable,  any  such  violation  by  such  em- 
ployee or  agent,  and 

"(2)  the  officer  and  employee  of  the  do- 
mestic concern  with  supervisory  responsibil- 
ity for  the  conduct  of  the  employee  or  agent 
used  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  that  employee  or 
agent. 

Such  domestic  concern  shall  have  the 
burden  of  proving  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that  it  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2).  The  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection  shsdl  be  consid- 
ered an  affirmative  defense  to  actions  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(d)  Guidelines  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al.—Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  and  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987, 
the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  after  obtaining  the  views  of 
all  interested  persons  through  public  notice 
and  comment  procedures,  shall  determine  to 
what  extent  compliance  with  this  section 
would  be  enhanced  and  the  business  com- 
munity would  be  assisted  by  further  clarifi- 
cation of  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section  and  may,  based  on  such  determina- 
tion and  to  the  extent  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, issue— 

"( 1 )  guidelines  describing  specific  types  of 
conduct,  sssociated  with  common  types  of 
export  sales  arrangements  and  business  con- 
tracts, which  for  purposes  of  the  Depart- 
ment's present  enforcement  policy,  the  At- 
torney General  determines  would  be  in  con- 


formance with  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section;  and 

"(2)  general  precautionary  procedures 
which  domestic  concerns  may  use  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  to  conform  their  conduct  to 
the  Department's  present  enforcement 
policy  regarding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section. 

The  Attorney  General  shall  issue  the  guide- 
lines and  procedures  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  those  guidelines 
and  procedures  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  7  of  that  title. 

"(e)  Opinions  op  tre  Attorney  Gener- 
al.— (1)  The  Attorney  General,  after  consul- 
tation  with   appropriate   departments   and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  after  ob- 
taining the  views  of  all  interested  persons 
through  public  notice  and  comment  proce- 
dures, shall  establish  a  procedure  to  provide 
responses  to  siiecific  inquiries  by  domestic 
concerns  concerning  conformance  of  their 
conduct  with  the  Department's  present  en- 
forcement policy   regarding  the  preceding 
provisions   of   this   section.   The   Attorney 
General  shall,  within  30  days  after  receiving 
such  a  request,  made  in  accordance  with 
that  procedure,  issue  an  opinion  in  response 
to  that  request.  The  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  state  whether  or  not  cer- 
tain specified  prospective  conduct  would,  for 
purposes  of  the  Department's  present  en- 
forcement policy,  violate  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  Additional  requests 
for  opinions  may  be  filed  with  the  Attorney 
General  regarding  other  specified  prospec- 
tive conduct  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  con- 
duct specified  in  previous  requests.  In  any 
action  brought  under  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  there  shall  be  a  rebut- 
table presumption  that  conduct,  which  is 
specified  in  a  request  by  a  domestic  concern 
and  for  which  the  Attorney  General  has 
Issued  an  opinion  that  such  conduct  is  in 
conformity  with  the  Department's  present 
enforcement  policy.  Is  in  compliance  with 
the   preceding  provisions  of  this  section. 
Such  a  presumption  of  compliance  may  be 
rebutted  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence. In  considering  the  presumption  of 
compliance  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
a  court  shall  weigh  all  relevant  factors,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  whether  the  In- 
formation submitted  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al was  accurate  and  complete  and  whether 
It  was  within  the  scope  of  the  conduct  speci- 
fied In  any  request  received  by  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Attorney  CSeneral  shall  estab- 
lish the  procedure  required  by  this  para- 
graph In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  that  procedure  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of 
that  title. 

"(2)  Any  document  or  other  material 
which  is  provided  to.  received  by,  or  pre- 
pared in  the  I>epartment  of  Justice  or  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  a  request  by  a  do- 
mestic concern  under  the  procedure  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1),  shall  be  exempt 
from  disclosure  under  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  not  be  made 
publicly  available,  regardless  of  whether  the 
Attorney  General  responds  to  such  a  re- 
quest or  the  domestic  concern  withdraws 
such  request  before  receiving  a  response. 

"(3)  Any  domestic  concern  who  has  made 
a  request  to  the  Attorney  General  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  withdraw  such  request 
prior  to  the  time  the  Attorney  General 
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issues  an  opinion  in  response  to  such  re- 
quest. Any  request  so  withdrawn  shall  have 
no  force  or  effect. 

*(4)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  to  the 
maylnnim  extent  practicable,  provide  timely 
guidance  concerning  the  Department's 
present  enforcement  policy  with  respect  to 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  to 
potential  exporters  and  small  businesses 
that  are  unable  to  obtain  specialized  counsel 
on  issues  pertaining  to  such  provisions. 
Such  guidance  shall  be  limited  to  responses 
to  requests  under  paragraph  (1)  concerning 
conformity  of  specified  prospective  conduct 
with  the  Department's  present  enforcement 
policy  regarding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section  and  general  explanations  of 
compliance  responsibilities  and  of  potential 
liabilities  under  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(f)  Violations.— <  IK  A)  Any  domestic 
concern  that— 

"(i>  violates  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  (2);  or 

"(ii)  violates  subsection  (aK3)  and  meets 
the  'knowing'  standards  of  that  subsection 
(as  defined  by  subsection  (h)(4)), 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000,000. 

"(B)  Any  domestic  concern  that  violates 
subsection  (a)  shaU  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $10,000  untx>sed  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(2XA)  Any  officer  or  director  of  a  domes- 
tic concern,  or  stockholder  acting  on  behalf 
of  such  domestic  concern,  who — 

"(i)  willfully  violates  subsection  (a)  (1)  or 
(2):  or 

"(11)  willfully  violates  subsection  (aX3) 
and  meets  the  'knowing'  standard  of  that 
subsection. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(B)  Any  employee  or  agent  of  a  domestic 
concern  who  is  a  United  States  citizen,  na- 
tional, or  resident  or  is  otherwise  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  (other 
than  an  officer,  director,  or  stockholder 
acting  on  behalf  of  such  domestic  concern), 
and  who— 

"(1)  willfully  violates  subsection  (a)  (1)  or 
(2):  or 

"(il)  willfully  violates  subsection  (a)(3) 
and  meets  the  'knowing'  standard  of  that 
section, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  S  years,  or  both. 

"(C)  Any  officer,  director,  employee,  or 
agent  of  a  domestic  concern,  or  stockholder 
acting  on  behalf  of  such  domestic  concern. 
who  violates  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
imposed  in  an  action  brought  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

"(3)  Whenever  a  fine  is  imposed  under 
paragraph  (2)  upon  any  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent,  or  stockholder  of  a  domes- 
tic concern,  such  fine  may  not  be  paid,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  such  domestic  con- 
(xm. 

"(g)  iMJUHUTiONs. — Whenever  it  appears 
to  the  Attorney  General  that  any  domestic 
concern  or  officer,  director,  employee, 
agent,  or  stockholder  thereof  is  engaged,  or 
is  about  to  engage,  in  any  act  or  practice 
constituting  a  violation  of  subsection  (a), 
the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  dvU 
action  in  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  such  act  or  practice, 
and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  permanent  or 
temtwrary  injunction  or  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  shall  be  granted  without 
bond. 

"(h)  Dkfuiitiors. — As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  the  term  'domestic  concern'  means— 


1(A)  any  individual  who  is  a  citizen,  na- 
ti<^al,  or  resident  of  the  United  States;  and 

^(B)  any  corporation,  partnership,  associa- 
ti<^.  joint-stock  company,  business  trust, 
unncorporated  organization,  or  sole  propri- 
etorship which  has  its  principal  pltu^e  of 
biKiness  in  the  United  States,  or  which  is 
organized  under  the  laws  of  a  State  of  the 
United  States  or  a  territory,  possession,  or 
commonwealth  of  the  United  States: 

"(2)  the  term  'foreign  official'  means  any 
officer  or  employee  of  a  foreign  government 
or  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity thereof,  and  any  [lerson  acting  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  such 
government  or  department,  agency,  or  in- 
stmmentality; 

"(3)  the  term  'interstate  commerce'  means 
tr^e.  commerce,  transportation,  or  commu- 
ni<jation  among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tw^n  any  foreign  country  and  any  State  or 
between  any  State  and  any  place  or  ship 
ouiside  thereof,  and  such  term  Includes  the 
intj-astate  use  of— 

'VA)  a  telephone  or  other  interstate 
m^ans  of  communication,  or 

■jB)  any  other  interstate  instrumentality; 

't4)  a  person  meets  the  'knowing'  stand- 
ard for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(3)  if— 
(A)  that  person  is  aware  or  substantially 

or 
kB)  that  person  is  aware  of  a  high  proba- 
ty.  which  he  or  she  consciously  disre- 
in  order  to  avoid  awareness  or  sub- 
itial  certainty,  and  does  not  have  an 
lal  belief  to  the  contrary. 

^t  a  third  party  will  offer,  pay,  promise, 
Ive  anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  offi- 
cial, foreign  political  party  or  official  there- 
of.! or  candidate  for  political  office  for  pur- 
poses prohibited  by  subsection  (a)(3); 

'tS)  a  person  meets  the  'recklessly  disre- 
gatding'  standard  of  subsection  (a)(3)  if  that 
pelson  is  aware  of  a  substantial  risk  that  a 
third  party  will  offer,  pay.  promise,  or  give 
anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  official,  for- 
eit^  political  party  or  official  thereof,  or 

Ididate  for  political  office  for  purposes 

fhibited  by  subsection  (a)(3),  but  disre- 
that  risk;  and 

t6)  the  term  'substantial  risk'  means  a 
that  is  of  such  a  nature  and  degree  that 
to  disregard  it  constitutes  a  substantial  devi- 
atipn  from  the  standard  of  care  that  a  rea- 
soiiable  person  would  exercise  in  such  a  sit- 
uation.". 

(0)  International  Agreement.— 

(1)  Negotiations.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  pursue 
th«  negotiation  of  an  international  agree- 
ment, among  the  largest  possible  number  of 
countries,  to  govern  persons  from  those 
coiintries  concerning  acts  prohibited  with 
respect  to  issuers  and  domestic  concerns  by 
th<  amendments  made  by  this  section.  Such 
international  agreement  should  include  a 
pr«)cess  by  which  problems  auid  conflicts  as- 
sociated with  such  acts  could  be  resolved. 

(>>  Report  to  congress.— (A)  Within  1 
yegr  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Ac|,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gr^  a  repwrt  on— 

(  )  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  re- 
fer red  to  in  paragraph  (1), 

( i)  those  steps  which  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  should  consider 
taking  in  the  event  that  these  negotiations 
do  mot  successfully  eliminate  the  competi- 
tive disadvantage  of  United  States  business- 
es that  results  when  persons  from  other 
coi  ntries  commit  the  acts  described  in  para- 
grtph  (1);  and 

( ii)  possible  actions  that  could  be  taken  to 
pn  mote  cooperation  by  other  countries  in 
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interna  Lional  efforts  to  prevent  bribery  of 
foreign!  officials,  candidates,  or  parties  in 
third  countries. 

(B)  -the  President  shall  include  in  the 
report  submitted  under  subparagraph  (A>— 

(i)  ani'  legislative  recommendations  neces- 
sary tofgive  the  President  the  authority  to 
take  ap|}ropriate  action  to  carry  out  clauses 
(ii)  andciii)  of  subparagraph  (A); 

(ii)  a»  analysis  of  the  potential  effect  on 
the  int«reste  of  the  United  States,  including 
United  Istates  national  security,  when  per- 
sons from  other  countries  commit  the  acts 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

assessment  of  the  current  and 
>le  of  private  initiatives  in  curtaU- 
acts. 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES  STUDY. 

TOY  Required.- 

le  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 

ry  of  the  Treasury,  in  consultation 

>rdination   with   the   United   States 

(presentative   and    the   Securities 

and  Exchange  Commission,  shall  conduct  an 

investigation  to  determine— 

(A)  the  foreign  countries  from  which  for- 
eign financial  services  institutions  have  en- 
tered, directly  or  indirectly,  into  the  busi- 
ness of  I  providing  financial  services  in  the 
United  States, 

(B)  tl^e  kinds  of  financial  services  which 
are  being  offered,  and 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  United  States  fi- 
nancial i  services  institutions  are  permitted 
to  offei*  the  same  services  in  each  of  those 
foreign  pountries. 

(2)  Tte  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
ry  of  the  Treasury  shall  each  trans- 
|port  on  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
ler  paragraph  (1)  within  120  days 
|e  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
iident,    the    Congress,    the   United 
rade  Representative,  and  the  Secu- 
id  E^xchange  Commission, 
(b)  DiPinmoNS.— As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  Tae  term  "foreign  country"  means  a 
foreign  {country  or  a  political  subdivision,  a 
dependent  territory,  or  a  possession  of  a  for- 
eign country,  and  includes  an  association  of 
two  or  more  foreign  countries,  political  sub- 
divisions, dependent  territories,  or  posses- 
sions of]  foreign  countries  forming  a  customs 
union  ofitside  the  United  States. 

(2)  Tl^e  term  "foreign  financial  services  in- 
stitutioii"  means — 

(A)  aiy  legal  entity  the  headquarters,  or 
ary  control  or  operations,  of  which 

or  based  in  a  foreign  country, 
y  citizen  or  national  of  a  foreign 
country!  or 

(C)  aiiy  department,  agency,  or  other  gov- 
emmeni-operated  or  government-controlled 
organization  of  a  foreign  country, 

that  is  j  directly  or  indirectly  engaged,  in 
whole  Ar  part,  in  business  as  a  financial 
servicesjinstitution. 

(3)  Tpe  term  "United  States  financial 
services]  institution"  mean  a  financial  serv- 
ices insffltution— 

(A)  the  headquarters,  and  the  primary 
control  and  operations  of  which,  are  located 
in  the  United  States,  and 

(B)  th  at  is  not  owned  or  controlled,  direct- 
or indirectly,   by  any  company   whose 

headqut  Lrters,  or  primary  control  or  oper- 
ations, are  located  outside  the  United 
States. 

(4)  The  term  "financial  services  institu- 
tion" m  >ans — 

broker,  dealer,  underwriter,  clearing 
transfer  agent,  or  information  proc- 
essor «*th  respect  to  securities,  including 
govemr  lent  and  municipal  securities. 


ly 


(A)  a 
agency, 


(B)  an  investment  company.  Investment 
manager,  investment  adviser,  indenture 
trustee,  or  any  depository  institution,  insur- 
ance company,  or  other  organization  operat- 
ing as  a  fiduciary,  trustee,  underwriter,  or 
other  financial  service  provider,  and 

(C)  any  other  entity  providing  financial 
services. 

SEC.  7M.  REGISTRA-nON  OK  FOREICN-HEl.D  ItfTTM- 
ESTS  IN  I'NITED  STATES  PROPERTY, 

(a)  Interests  Acquired  After  Effective 
Date.— Within— 

(1)  30  days  after  a  foreign  person  acquires, 
directly  or  through  any  subsidiary  or  affili- 
ate— 

(A)  a  significant  interest  in  a  United 
States  property,  or 

(B)  a  controlling  interest  in  a  United 
States  business  enterprise;  and 

(2)  90  days  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year  in  which  a  foreign  person  acquires,  di- 
rectly or  through  any  subsidiary  or  affiliate, 
a  major  portfolio  interest  in  a  United  States 
business  enterprise. 

the  foreign  person  shall  register  that  inter- 
est with  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Interests  Acquired  Before  Effective 
Date.— Any  foreign  person  who,  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection,  has  acquired 
and  continues  to  hold— 

(Da  significant  interest  in  a  United  States 
property. 

(2)  a  controlling  Interest  in  a  United 
States  business  enterprise,  or 

(3)  a  major  portfolio  interest  in  a  United 
States  business  enterprise, 

shall  register  that  interest  with  the  Secre- 
tary within  180  days  after  the  date  on  which 
regulations  are  prescribed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (j)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Contents  of  Registration.— Each  reg- 
istration required  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  by  regulation  and 
shall  contain  the  following: 

(1)  The  identity,  address,  legal  nature,  in- 
dustry, and  nationality  of  the  foreign 
person. 

(2)  The  date  on  which  the  foreign  person 
acquired  the  interest. 

(3)  The  relation  of  the  foreign  person  to 
the  United  States  property. 

(4)  The  name,  location,  and  industry  of 
the  United  States  property. 

(5)  The  size  of  the  interest  acquired  In  the 
United  States  property  and  the  price  paid 
for  the  interest. 

(6)  Such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  by  regulation  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Additional  Disclosure  Required  in 
Acquisitions  of  Controlling  Interests.— 
If  the  interest  being  registered  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  is  a  controlling  interest  in 
a  United  States  business  enterprise,  the  for- 
eign person  shall,  by  amendment  to  the  reg- 
istration within  180  days  after  acquiring 
such  Interest,  provide  the  Secretary  with 
the  following  additional  current  Informa- 
tion: 

(1)  with  respect  to  the  foreign  person,  an 
English  translation  of  any  public  financial 
disclosures  filed  in  the  home  country  of  the 
foreign  person; 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  United  States  busi- 
ness enterprise- 

(A)  a  balance  sheet  and  income  statement, 
and  a  statement  of  sales,  assets,  operating 
Income,  changes  in  financial  condition,  and 
depreciation  by  industrial  segment,  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
accounting  procedures  and  accompanied  by 


an    auditor's    statement    and    explanatory 
notes; 

(B)  the  location  of  all  facilities  vrithin  the 
United  States; 

(C)  the  identity  and  nationality  of  the  di- 
rectors and  executive  officers,  the  compen- 
sation of  the  executive  officers,  and  any  re- 
lated business  transactions  of  any  director; 
and 

(D)  a  description  of  any  significant  civil 
litigation  in  which  the  business  enterprise 
has  been  involved  within  the  past  year. 

(e)  Annual  Reports.— Within  90  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year,  a 
foreign  ijerson  who  has  registered  an  inter- 
est under  this  section  during  any  preceding 
calendar  year  shall  report  to  the  Secretary 
any  changes  in  the  Information  required 
under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  that  have  oc- 
curred since  the  registration  or  previous 
report.  The  report  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  by  regulation. 

(f )  Substitution  of  Other  Documents.— 

(1)  In  general.— To  the  extent  a  foreign 
person  has  prepared  other  documents  which 
contain  information  required  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  an  interest  required  to 
be  registered  or  reported  under  this  section, 
then  the  foreign  person  may  provide  a  copy 
of  such  other  documents  (or  the  relevant 
portion  thereof)  for  the  purpose  of  comply- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(2)  Interests  in  united  states  reportino 
COMPANIES.— With  respect  to  any  interest  re- 
quired to  be  registered  or  reported  under 
this  section  which  a  foreign  person  acquires 
or  holds  solely  through,  or  by  virtue  of  ac- 
quiring or  holding  a  significant  or  control- 
ling interest  in.  a  United  States  business  en- 
terprise which  Is  an  Issuer  whose  securities 
are  registered  under  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  and  which  has  filed  the 
material  required  to  be  filed  by  such  United 
States  business  enterprise  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 12.  13,  14,  and  15(d)  of  such  Act.  the 
foreign  person  may.  in  lieu  of  providing  the 
Information  otherwise  required  under  this 
section,  provide  the  Secretary  with  a  copy 
of  the  most  recent  annual  and  periodic  re- 
ports, statements,  and  notices  filed  pursuant 
to  such  Act. 

(g)  CJrviL  Penalty.— Any  foreign  person 
who  is  late  in  registering  an  Interest  or  re- 
porting changes  with  respect  to  an  Interest 
in  accordance  with  subsections  (a)  through 
(f)  of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each 
week  the  registration  or  report  is  late. 

(h)  Criminal  Penalties.— Any  foreign 
person  who  willfully  falls  to  register  an  In- 
terest or  submit  a  report  In  accordance  with 
subsections  (a)  through  (f)  of  this  section, 
or  who  willfully  submits  false  or  misleading 
Information  in  the  registration  or  report, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  be  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

(i)  Investigative  Actions.— The  Secretary 
may  undertake  such  investigative  actions  as 
the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to  moni- 
tor compliance  with  this  section.  For  the 
purposes  of  conducting  such  investigations 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  have  the 
same  powers  and  authorities  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  sections  9  and  10 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

(j)  Regulations.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  for  notice  and  public 
comment  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  final  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  this  section  not  later 
than  180  days  after  such  date  of  enactment. 
Such  regulations  shall— 


(1>  establish  forms  and  procedures  for 
making  such  disclosures  required  by  this 
section;  and 

(2)  establish  procedures  for  Indexing,  and 
providing  public  access  to.  the  information 
disclosed  under  this  section. 

(k)  Reports  to  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent.—The  Secretary  shall  transmit  in  June 
of  each  year,  beginning  In  1989,  a  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  describ- 
ing— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  foreign  persons 
hold  significant  or  controlling  interests  in 
United  States  properties,  the  nationality  of 
those  foreign  persons,  the  Industries  in 
which  those  interests  are  concentrated,  and 
the  social,  economic,  and  other  effects  in 
the  United  States  of  such  foreign  Interests: 

(2)  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the 
registration  and  reporting  requirements 
contained  in  this  section  in  providing  the  in- 
formation required  under  this  section  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  Information  pro- 
vides a  comprehensive  description  of  the 
presence  of  foreign  capital  in  the  United 
States  economy: 

(3)  other  Federal  data  collection  activities 
that  overlap  with,  duplicate,  or  complement 
the  registration  and  reporting  requirements 
established  under  this  section  and  that 
could  be  consolidated  or  eliminated  without 
compromising  the  quality  of  data  collected: 
and 

(4)  in  the  case  of  the  first  annual  report, 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  system  to 
track  individual  transactions  representing 
other  capital  flows  into  the  United  States. 

(1)  Inventory  op  Foreign-Held  Inter- 
ests.—Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  compile  (and  keep  current)  an  invento- 
ry of  interests  registered  or  reported  under 
this  section  and  the  information  contained 
in  such  registrations  or  reports.  The  inven- 
tory shaU  be  made  available  for  public 
access  and  shall  index  the  information  for 
retrieval  by— 

(1)  the  name  and  nationality  of  any  for- 
eign person  who  registers  or  reports  an  in- 
terest under  subsections  (a)  through  (f)  of 
this  section  and  the  standard  industrial  clas- 
sification number  or  numbers  (as  issued  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget)  of  any  such  foreign  person:  aiid 

(2)  the  name  of  the  United  States  proper- 
ty in  which  any  Interest  registered  or  re- 
ported under  this  section  is  held,  the  stand- 
ard Industrial  classification  number  or  num- 
bers of  any  such  United  States  property, 
and  the  State  in  which  any  such  United 
States  property  is  located. 

(m)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(2)  United  states.— The  term  "United 
States  .  when  used  in  a  geographic  sense, 
means  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  all  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  

(3)  United  states  business  enterprise.— 
The  term  "United  States  business  enter- 
prise" means— 

(A)  any  sole  proprietorship,  branch,  part- 
nership, associated  group,  association, 
estate,  trust,  corporation,  or  other  organiza- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  a  State  or  that  has  ita  principal 
place  of  business  in  the  United  States;  and 

(B)  any  two  or  more  enterprises  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  which  are  acting  In 
concert. 

(4)  United  states  property.— The  term 
"United  States  property"  means— 
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(A)  any  United  States  business  enterprise: 
and 

(B)  any  real  property  located  in  the 
United  States,  indudW  any  minerals  there- 
in. 

(5)  FoKSiGii  mtsoH.— The  term  "foreign 
person"  means— 

(A)  any  individual  who  is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  SUtes: 

(B)  any  business  enterprise  that  is  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  which  has  its  principal  place  of 
business  outside  of  the  United  States: 

(C)  any  foreign  government  or  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  a  foreign  government: 
and 

(D)  any  two  or  more  persons  acting  as  a 
group  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  hold- 
ing any  interest  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section  (and  each  foreign 
person  in  such  group),  if  any  foreign  person 
or  persons  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
(B).  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph  hold  an  equity 
or  ownership  interest  in  such  group  of  25 
percent  or  more,  or  the  equivalent  of  such 
an  interest. 

(6)  SiGinncAirr  uterest.— The  term  "sig- 
nificant interest"  means— 

(A)  any  equity  or  ownership  interest  that 
exceeds  5  percent  of  the  total  equity  or  own- 
ership interests  in— 

(i)  a  United  States  property  that  (I)  has 
assets  with  a  market  value  in  excess  of 
$5,000,000:  or  (II)  had  gross  sales  in  the 
most  recent  fiscal  year  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000:  or 

(ii)  any  two  or  more  United  States  proper- 
ties if  the  properties  in  the  aggregate  (I) 
have  assets  with  a  market  value  in  excess  of 
$20,000,000;  or  (II)  had  gross  sales  in  the 
most  recent  fiscal  year  in  excess  of 
$40,000,000:  or 

(B)  any  equity  or  ownership  interest  with 
a  market  value  in  excess  of  $10,000,000  in 
any  real  property  located  in  the  United 
States,  including  any  minerals  therein  (re- 
gardless of  the  value  of  such  property),  ex- 
cluding any  interests  which  are  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  transitory  and  tem- 
porary speculative  holdings. 

(7)  Majob  portfouo  interkst.— The  term 
"major  portfolio  interest"  means  any  equity 
or  ownership  interest  with  a  market  value  in 
excess  of  $50,000,000  in  a  United  States 
business  enterprise  (regardless  of  the  value 
of  the  assets  or  the  gross  sales  of  such  busi- 
ness enterprise),  excluding  any  interests 
which  are  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  transitory  and  temporary  speculative 
holdings. 

(8)  CoHTKOLLiMG  iNmiBST.— The  term 
"controlling  interest"  means  an  equity  or 
ownership  interest  that  exceeds  25  percent 
of  the  total  equity  or  ownership  interests  in 
a  business  enterprise  that— 

(A)  has  assets  with  a  market  value  in 
excess  of  t20,000.000:  or 

(B)  has  gross  sales  in  the  most  recent 
fiscal  year  in  excess  of  $20,000,000. 

(9)  Acquire;  hold.— The  terms  "acquire" 
and  "hold",  when  used  with  respect  to  an  in- 
terest, refer  to  the  acquisition  or  holding  of 
that  interest  by  the  ultimate  beneficial 
owner  and  do  not  refer  to  the  acquisition  or 
holding  of  that  interest  by  a  nominee  or 
other  financial  intermediary  on  behalf  of 
the  ultimate  beneficial  owner. 

(10)  EQXraTT  OR  OWNERSHIP  INTEREST.— The 

term  "equity  or  ownership  interest"  shall 
not  include— 

(A)  any  note.  Ix>nd.  debenture,  loan,  obli- 
gation, or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness; 
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anjf  put,  call,  straddle,  option,  or  privilege 
on  any  debt:  or  any  certificate  of  interest  or 
pariiclpation  in,  temporary  or  interim  cer- 
tif ifate  for.  receipt  for,  guarantee  of.  or  war- 
or  right  to  subscribe  to  or  purchase  any 
;  and 

I)  any  mineral  interest  other  than  an  in- 
st  in  fee  simple  absolute  or  a  reversion- 
I  interest. 

|l)  State.— The  term  "State"  means  any 
le  several  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
Stales. 

(12)  Branch.— The  term  "branch"  means 
thei  operations  or  activities  carried  out  by  a 
perfon  in  a  different  location  in  its  own 
nai«e,  rather  than  through  a  separately  in- 
cori^orated  entity. 
(4)  Effective  Dates.— 
(1|)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
thia  section  shall  take  effect  90  days  after 
the  date  on  which  regulations  are  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (j). 

(2)  Effective  date  for  regulation  re- 
QuittofENT.- Subsection  (j)  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

I  7M.  ENTRY  PROCESSING  FOR  TEXTILES  AND 
APPAREU 

le  Congress  determines  that  it  is  vital  to 
thel  piuposes  of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
\t  that  bilateral  limitations  on  ship- 
its  of  textiles  and  apparel,  and  periodic 
itments  to  those  limitations,  be  carried 
outjon  a  timely  basis  in  order  to  respond  to 
thejchanging  United  States  market  for  tex- 
tile! and  apparel.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
meoce  shall,  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
thel  enactment  of  this  Act.  institute  proce- 
dures to  expedite  the  interagency  process 
f or  jrecommending  smd  approving  the  issu- 
ance of  notices  requesting  consultations  and 
negotiations  on  such  limitations  and  period- 
ic adjustments. 

TITLE  VIII— TARIFF  AND  CUSTOMS 
PROVISIONS 
Subtitle  A — Permanent  Ctianges  in  Tariff 
1  Treatment 

secJmi).  reference. 

whenever  in  this  subtitle,  subtitle  B.  or 
subtitle  D  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  schedule,  headnote.  item,  or 
oth^r  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidled  to  be  made  to  a  schedule,  headnote. 
itei*.  or  other  provision  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ule^  of  the  United  SUtes  (19  U.S.C.  1202). 

SECJ  801.  CASEIN. 

(ap  Human  Food  and  Animal  Feed  Use.— 
Su^art  D  of  part  4  of  schedule  1  is  amend- 
ed iy  striking  out  item  118.45  and  inserting 
theaollowing: 


lit  0      Casein.. 
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Free.. 


Fne 
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(b)  Industrial  Use.— Subpart  B  of  part  13 
of  schedule  4  is  amended  by  striking  out 
items  49B.12.  493.14.  and  493.17  and  the  su- 
perior heading  thereto. 


SEC.  802 

Sub! 
amendei 

(l)by 
item  1 
salted. 


\LTED  and  DRIED  PLUMS. 

B   of  part  9   of  schedule 


1   is 


ending  the  article  description  for 
26    to    read    as    follows:    "Dried, 
not  salted  but  not  otherwise  fur- 
ther prepared  or  preserved":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  item  149.28  and  insert- 
ing the  fallowing: 


149.30 
149.31 


^ptheiwise  prepared 
or  preserved: 
Plums,  soaked  in 
brne  and  dried    It  pet  b... 

Other 17.5%  ad 

vH.. 


2«  per  b 
35%id  »aL" 


SEC.  803.  C  RAPEFRUIT. 

Subpait  A  Of  part  12  of  schedule  1  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  after  item  165.29  the  follow- 
ing new  items  and  the  superior  heading 
thereto,  with  the  superior  heading  at  the 
same  inc  entation  level  as  the  superior  head- 
ing "Ora  tige"  to  items  165.27  and  165.29: 


16531 


165.34 


"  Irapetrujt: 

Itil  concentrated  and 

not  made  tiom  a 
,  luict  having  a 

degree  o( 
!  concentration  of 

15  or  more  (as 

determined  before 

correction  to  llie 

nearest  0.5 

degtce) 


Cher. 


and 

(2)    bs 
165.36  at 

ly. 


SEC.  804 

Subpatt 
amendec 

(l)by 

(A)  by 
skins"  ii 
ing  "use' 

(B) 
column 


HATTERS'  FUR. 

D  of  part   15  of  schedule  1  is 


by 


70«per(al. 
70«| 


-,r= 


redesignating    items    165.32    and 
items  165.37  and  165.38.  respective- 


i  unending  item  186.20— 
striking  out  "use.  and  carroted  fur- 

the  article  description  and  insert- 

,  and 
strilUng   out   "15%    ad   val."    in 

and  inserting  "Free":  and 
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(2)  by  inserting  after  item  186.20  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 


"IK??  CiTTOled finte IS% id 


3S%  tt  ol " 


8KC  8M.  TARIFF  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  TYPES 
OF  PLVW(K>D. 

Headnote  1  of  part  3  of  schedule  2  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (b)  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "or  any  edge  of  which  has 
been  tongued.  grooved,  lapped,  or  otherwise 
worked": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (c)  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "or  any  edge  of  which  has 
been  tongued,  grooved,  lapped,  or  otherwise 
worked";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (e)  by  inserting  before 
"chiefly"  the  following:  "other  than  ply- 
wood, wood-veneer  panels,  or  cellular 
panels.". 

SEC.  80C.  WORK  GLOVES. 

The  schedules  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Headnote  5(a)  of  schedule  3  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(except  subpart  A)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(except  subparts  A 
and  O". 

(2)  Headnote  1  of  subpart  C  of  part  1  of 
schedule  7  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  subdivision  (c)  the  following  new 
subdivision: 

"(d)  gloves — 

"(i)  without  fourchettes:  and 

"(il)  constructed  of  a  textile  fabric  coated, 
filled,  impregnated,  or  laminated,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  with  rubber  or  plastics  and  cut- 
and-sewn; 

shall  be  regarded  as  gloves  of  textile  materi- 
als.". 

SEC.   8*7.   BROADWOVEN   FABRICS  OF   MAN-MADE 
FIBERS. 

(a)  Amendment.— Subpart  E  of  part  3  of 
schedule  3  is  amended  by  striking  out  item 
338.50  and  inserting  the  following  new  items 
with  the  article  description  for  item  338.60 
at  the  same  indentation  level  as  the  article 
description  for  item  338.40: 


"33860   Contaning  85%  or 
more  by  meiglit  ol 
continuous  man- 
made  hbeis U  per  b 

17.»% 
adoL. 


81%  ad  val 


OOier 
331.70       WtiiNni  not  nnre 
tkan  5  02  per 
square  yard 


33880       Otker.. 


"2.  (a)  The  term  'synthetic  plastics  materi- 
als' in  this  subpart — 

"(i)  embraces  products  formed  by  the  con- 
densation, polymerization,  or  copolymeriza- 
tion  of  organic  chemicals  and  to  which  an 
antioxidant,  color,  dispersing  agent,  emulsi- 
fier.  extender,  filler,  pesticide,  plasticizer.  or 
stabilizer  may  have  been  added:  and 

"(ii)  includes  silicones  (including  fluids, 
resins,  elastomers,  and  copolymers)  whether 
or  not  such  materials  are  solid  in  the  fin- 
ished articles. 

"(b)  The  products  referred  to  in  (a)  con- 
tain as  an  essential  ingredient  an  organic 
substance  of  high  molecular  weight:  and. 
except  as  provided  in  (a)(ii)  of  this  head- 
note,  are  capable,  at  some  stage  during  proc- 
essing into  finished  articles,  of  being  molded 
or  shaped  by  flow  and  are  solid  in  the  fin- 
ished article.  The  term  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to.  such  products  derived  from 
esters  of  acrylic  or  methacrylic  acid;  vinyl 
acetate,  vinyl  chloride  resins,  polyvinyl  alco- 
hol, acetals.  butyral.  formal  resins,  polyvi- 
nyl ether  and  ester  resins,  and  polyvinyli- 
dene  chloride  resins:  urea  and  amino  resins: 
polyethylene,  polypropylene,  and  other  po- 
lyalkene  resins:  siloxanes,  silicones,  and 
other  organo-silicon  resins:  alkyd.  acryloni- 
trile.  allyl.  and  formaldehyde  resins,  and  cel- 
lulosic  plastics  materials.  These  synthetic 
plastics  materials  may  l>e  in  solid,  semi-solid, 
or  liquid  condition  such  as  flakes,  powders, 
pellets,  granules,  solutions,  emulsions,  and 
other  basic  crude  forms  not  further  proc- 
essed.*". 

(C)  by  inserting  after  item  445.54  the  fol- 
lowing new  item  with  the  article  description 
at  the  same  indentation  level  as  the  article 
description  for  item  445.54: 


2«  per  b.    81%  ad  val. 

17.9% 

advaL. 
.  2«  per  b 81%  ad  val.". 

17.9% 


(b)  Staging.— The  rate  of  duty  in  column 
numbered  1  for  each  of  items  338.60.  338.70. 
and  338.80  (as  added  by  subsection  (a))  shall 
be  subject  to  all  staged  rate  reductions  for 
item  338.50  which  were  proclaimed  by  the 
President  before  the  date  on  which  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  take 
effect. 

SEC  808.  silicone  RESINS  AND  MATERIALS. 

Part  4  of  schedule  4  is  amended— 
(1)  by  amending  subpart  A— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "provided  for  in  part 
IC"  in  headnote  1  and  inserting  ".  other 
than  silicones,  provided  for  in  part  1".  and 

(B)  by  amending  headnote  2  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


'M5  55  ShaK  resas  and 


3.7%  ad 
Mi. 


25%  ad  val." 


SEC.  810.  IRON  OR  STEEL  SLABS. 

Headnote  3(c)  of  subpart  B  of  part  2  of 
schedule  6  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
not  over  6  inches". 

SEC.  811.  TELEVISION  APPARATUS  AND  PARTS. 

(a)  PERMANENT  TREATMENT.— The  head- 
notes  to  part  5  of  schedule  6  are  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  headnote  3  by  striking 
out  "assembled,"  in  subparagraph  (a)  and 
inserting  "assembled  in  its  cabinet."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  headnotes  4.  5.  and  6 
as  headnotes  5,  6,  and  7.  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  headnote  3  the  fol- 
lowing new  headnote: 

"4.  Picture  tubes  imported  in  combination 
with,  or  Incorporated  into,  other  articles  are 
to  be  classified  in  items  687.35  through 
687.44.  inclusive,  unless  they  are— 

"(i)  incorporated  into  complete  television 
receivers,  as  defined  in  headnote  3; 

"(ii)  incorporated  into  fully  assembled 
units  such  as  word  prcxsessors.  AOP  termi- 
nals, or  similar  articles: 

"(iii)  put  up  in  kits  containing  all  the 
parts  necessary  for  assembly  into  complete 
television  receivers,  as  defined  in  headnote 
3:  or 

"(iv)  put  up  in  kits  containing  all  the  parts 
necessary  for  assembly  into  fully  assembled 
units  such  as  word  processors,  ADP  termi- 
nals, or  similar  articles.". 

(b)  Temporary  Treatment.— Subpart  B  of 
part  1  of  the  Appendix  is  amended  by  in- 
serting in  numerical  sequence  the  following 
new  items: 


"912.14    Television  picture  tvbes 

VMMCn  MMM  be 

iKhded  in 
aiMwMir  \  provided 
for  in  Item  684  96 
but  lor  headnote  4 
to  part  5.  and  not 
provided  n  item 

912 16  or  912 19 11%  ad 

val. 


and 

(D)  by  redesignating  item  445.56  as  item 
445.60;  and 

(2)  by  amending  headnote  2  to  subpart  B 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  the  tariff  sched- 
ules, the  term  'rubber'  does  not  include  sili- 
cones.". 

SBC.     tm.     CLASSIFICATION     OF     NAPHTHA     AND 
MOTOR  FUEL  BLENDING  STOCKS. 

Part  10  of  schedule  4  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  headnote  1  by  inserting 
"motor  fuel  blending  stocks."  immediately 
after  "except"; 

(2)  by  amending  headnote  2— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subdivision  (a): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subdivision  (b)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  "Motor  fuel  blending  stock'  (item 
475.27)  means  any  product  (except  naph- 
thas provided  for  in  item  475.35)  derived  pri- 
marily from  petroleum,  shale  oil,  or  natural 
gas.  whether  or  not  containing  additives,  to 
be  used  for  direct  blending  in  the  manufac- 
ttire  of  motor  fuel."; 

(3)  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence  the 
following  new  item: 


•475.27 


and 


SiBCb.... 


I.25«per 


25«pe 

pl". 


No  ctaife.. 


On  vietan 
10/31/ 

ST; 


"91216    THevsm  pctin  tubes, 
color,  liavng  a  wleo 
display  dutoul  ol 
less  than  12  ndies 
(provided  for  n  iton 
mii.  pprt  5. 

e6) -hw. 


and 


"912.19  Tdevisai  pKbn  htes. 
ookr.  kM*!  a  lite 
dlMMlano 
iicMsariovtr 
(pruvidid  for  in  item 
(87  35.  part  5. 


MDdMte..  Onor  bein 
12/31/ 


Fne.. 


.  On  IT  Mm 
9/30/tr. 


(4)  by  amending  475.30  by  striking  out 
"fuel)"  and  inserting  "fuel  or  motor  fuel 
blending  stocks)". 


SBC  812.  LmiOTRIPTERS. 

Item  709.15  is  amended  by  inserting 
"other  than  extracorporeal  shock  wave  lith- 
otripters,"  before  "and". 

SEC.  813.  URANIUM  HEXAFLUORIDE  (UFO). 

(a)  Amendment.— Subpart  C  of  part  2  of 
schedule  4  is  amended  by  redesignating  item 
422.52  as  item  422.54.  and  by  inserting  after 
item  422.50  the  following  new  items  and  the 
superior  heading  thereto,  with  the  superior 
heading  at  the  same  indentation  level  as  the 
article  description  for  item  422.50: 


"Keoflunk  (UF.): 


lAlAft 


rr>Mr»F!«ir>MAi  UFrnpn hoit<ip 


Anw^l  90    1QS7 


•1  an     mory 


/''/^K.T^^¥J¥7CO¥/'AXT  A  ¥      TfCf^r^TiT^ 


U/~V¥  TC¥? 


"f  AJCO 
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m.i\ 


wiiMdn 
■  klMM 
SMBarit 
■ntKiria 


aia 


.  fi«." 


(b)  TmmiATioii.— Items  422^1  and  422.53 
(ms  added  by  subaection  (a»  shall  cease  to 
have  force  and  effect,  and  the  President 
shall  by  proclamation  eliminate  such  items, 
and  the  superior  heading  thereto,  when  the 
President  finds  that  no  foreign  country  re- 
quires the  conversion  or  upgrading  of  urani- 
um mined  in  that  country  into  uranium 
hexafluoride  (UF6)  before  export  from  that 
country. 

sac  814.  MAKKINC  OF  WATCHB8  AND  WATCH  COM- 
PONENTS. 

Headnote  4  of  subpart  E  of  part  2  of 
schedule  7  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"4.  Specisd  Bfarking  Requirements:  Any 
movement  or  case  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
part, whether  imported  separately  or  at- 
tached to  any  article  provided  for  in  this 
subpart,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  be  en- 
tered unless  legibly  and  indelibly  marked  by 
cutting,  die-sinking,  engraving,  stamping,  or 
mold-marking  (either  indented  or  raised),  as 
specified  below: 

"(a)  Watch  movements  shall  be  marked  on 
one  or  more  of  the  bridges  or  top  plates  to 
show— 

"(i)  the  name  of  the  country  of  manufac- 
ture: 

"(ii)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  piu*- 
chaser,  and 

"(iii)  in  words,  the  number  of  jewels,  if 
any,  serving  a  mechanical  purpose  as  fric- 
tional  bearings. 

"(b)  Clock  movements  shall  be  marked  on 
the  most  visible  part  of  the  front  or  back 
plate  to  show— 

"(i)  the  name  of  the  country  of  manufac- 
ture: 

"(U)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  piu-- 
chaser  and 

"(iii)  the  number  of  Jewels,  if  any. 

"(c)  Watch  cases  shall  be  marked  on  the 
inside  or  outside  of  the  back  case,  or,  at  the 
option  of  the  manufacturer,  bezels  shall  be 
marked,  to  show— 

"(i)  the  name  of  the  country  of  manufac- 
ture; and 

"(ii)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  pur- 
chaser. 

If  the  manufacturer  chooses  to  mark  the 
bezels,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  use  an  alphanu- 
meric code  to  designate  the  name  of  the 
country  of  manufacture  and  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer  or  purchaser,  so  long  as 
each  such  code  and  its  referent  are  not  du- 
plicative of  any  other  code  and  referent  and 
are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  public. 

"(d)  Clock  cases  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
part shall  be  marked  on  the  most  visible 
part  of  the  outside  of  the  back  to  show  the 
name  of  the  country  of  manufacture.". 

SEC  815.  IMPOBTATION  OF  FURSKINS. 

Headnote  4  to  subpart  B  of  part  5  of 
schedule  1  is  repealed. 

SEC  818.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  Oeheral.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  in  subsection  (b),  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle  apply  with  respect  to 


articles  entered  on  or  after  the  15th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
(2)  Section  814  applies  to  articles  entered 
on  or  after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  RSTROACTIVK  APPUCATIOll.— 

(1)  Notwithstanding  section  514  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  upon  proper  request  filed  with  the  cus- 
tom I  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
180t^  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  tiis  Act  the  entry  of  any  article  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  treated  as  provided 
in  such  paragraph. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  application  of  any 
amendment  made  by  sections  804  and  812  to 
any  entry— 

(Ap  after  the  applicable  date  and  before 
the  11 5th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment, of  this  Act:  and 

(EJ)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  or  a  lower  duty  If  the 
amoidment  made  by  such  section  applied  to 
sucl^  entry; 

such  entry  shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidat- 
ed  as  though  such  entry  had  been  made  on 
the  13th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(3|  F^r  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  "applicable  date"  means— 

(A^  in  the  case  of  item  812.  December  31. 
1989 :  and 

(B I  in  the  case  of  item  8(M,  E>ecember  31. 
1989 

(cl 


tion  - 


(i; 


with  drawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 


tion 


Stat» 


(2; 


drav  al  from  warehouse. 


SEC 


I  lubtitlc  B — Temporary  Changes  in  TarilT 
Treatment 

a\.  COLOR  COUPLERS  AND  COl'PLER  INTER- 
MEDIATES. 

B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 


Subpart 
ame  ided— 

(i;  by  inserting  ".  but  excluding  6.7-dihy- 
dro3iy-2-  naphthalene  sulfonic  acid  sodium 
salt  provided  for  in  item  403.57,"  after 
"sell  edule  4"  and  before  the  parenthesis  in 
item  907.10;  and 

(2;  by  striking  out  "9/30/85"  in  each  of 
items  907.10  and  907.12  and  inserting  in  lieu 
theiMf  "12/31/90". 

SEC.  122.  POTASSIUM  4-SULFOBENZOATE. 

Su  bpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
ame  ided  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  :  ollowing  new  item: 


•906.2 


SEC 


"907. 


DEPiHrrioRS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 


The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 


in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 


The  term  "entry"  includes  any  wlth- 


D-SulUauac  acid. 
potasaun  salt 
(proviiM  fo  in  dcin 
404  28.  part  IB. 
sctaMe  4) free.. 


Nochauie    On  or  Mm 
12/31/ 
90". 


823. 


2.2-4)XAMIDOBlS( ETHYL    3-(3.S-DI-TERT- 
BUTYL-4. 
HYDROXYPHENYDPROPiONATEl. 

B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
am^ded  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  ollowing  item: 


Subpart 


2,2''0>anMW»(etliyl 
3-(3.S4-tert^iiiM^ 
iKlraiy- 

prcnyl )  pnxMnatc ) 
(provided  tor  n  itent 
405.34,  part  IB, 
■  ■■!4) Free.. 


.  No  dtange...  On  or  before 
12/31/ 
SO- 


SEC  to*. 

Subpaii 
mended  I 
the  folloi  irlng 


flCY(XOHEXYLBENZOTHIAZYI.SULFENA- 
MIDF. 


B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended!  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
new  item: 


SEC     iss 
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'906.45   Dicyi  otaKylKnnthtt- 


(I  wmM 
4)  B.39.  p 


for  in  (ton 
39,  part  18, 
""   4) 


Fiw,. 


Nd  dance 


Onorbeiort 

12/31/ 
90" 


Z,4-DICHU)RO-S.SULFAMOYLBBNZOiC 
ACID. 

Subparjt  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amendediby  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 

"906.48    2,4.C  cMorD.5- 


af  anqifeennK  aad 
}  tor  in  item 
(.56,  part  IB, 

!  4) Free.. 


SEC     82S. 


DERIVATIVES     OF     N44-<2-HYDROXY-3- 
PHENOXYPROPOXY)PHENYL)ACETAMIDE. 

B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
follow  ring  new  item: 


Subpar ; 
amended 
the 


"907.11 


ooMani 
ij«ollH4- 

MMdc  (pravidGd 
I  Hem  407 19. 
IB,  sctaUe  4)..  Free.. 


SEC.  828. 

Item 
to  read  at 


"907.15    l,l-Bs(4 
'    2- 


SEC    829. 


No  diafl|e.. 


On  or  before 
12/31/ 
ST. 


(ii)  are  assenHed  n 

(kiam.  odnSMty  by 

Unted  States 

alliens,  natmafc.  or 

lesident  aliens.  Iw 

lonng  locether  jb|r 

compKtetjf  sewmg, 

looping,  hnking.  or 

ottier  means  oi 

attxlwg)  al  least  5 

olheiwise  oirapleted 

maior  knlto^sliape 

component  parts  o( 

foreiin  origin. 
i  entered  before  Hie 

atiregale  quantity 

oTsocaters 

deserted  n  |i)  and 

(li)  tliat  IS  entered 

dunni  any  12-inontli 

period  after  October 

31.  igSSeiceeds 

ttie  duty-tree 

quantity  tor  that 

penod.  TlK  duty-fiee 

quantity— 

(I)  In  tlie  12-nnntti 
penod  entmg 
Octolw  31.  1986  IS 
161.600  duen,  and 

(II)  for  any  12-aiontli 
period  ttiereafter  is 
an  amount  equal  to 
101  peront  of  tie 
duty-free  quantil*  for 
ItK  precedmc  12- 

nund)  penod Free.. 


■907.83 


NontMUCMMl  vnyt 
aoetatMMiyl 
mu  ue-fliiyicw 
terpo^fners. 
contaMMg  tiy  ivsgM 
less  than  50  percent 
dennlMcs  of  nnyl 
lollk  (proMded  lor 
ii  ilM  445  48, 


4A,icMik4) 


I.  part 


Free 


Nodiante.. 


On  or  belore 
12/31/ 
90- 


SFX'.  8.-14.  TtTNCSTEN  ORE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


(b)  Parts.— The  headnote  to  Subpart  E  of 
part  4  of  schedule  6  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "item  912.04"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "item  912.03  or 
912.04". 

SFX:.  83K.  CERTAIN  BICYCLE  PARTS. 

(a)  In  Gekeral.— 

(1)  Bicycle  tirbs  and  tubes.— Subpart  B 
of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is  amended  by  in- 
serting in  numerical  sequence  the  following 
new  item: 


"910.95  Tungsten  ore  (provided 
tor  n  Item  601  54. 
part  1.  sckedale6) 


Free 


.  Mo  cbanfe. 


.  On  or  befon 
12/31/ 
90". 


.  Oi  or  before 
10/31/ 
92" 


SEC.   830.   3.7-BIS  IDIMETHYLAMINO)   PHENAZATH- 
IONIUM  CHLORIDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


SEC  835.  CERTAIN  STUFFED  OR  FILIXD  TOY  FIC- 
URES. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numeri(»Ll  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"912.32    Stufted  or  fitted  toy 
figures  of  animate 
objects  (except 
dolls)  not  luvng  a 
spnng  mechanisffl 
and  not  exceertng 
25  mcfies  in  eittier 
lengtti.  width,  or 
hei^  (provided  for 
in  Item  737.30  or 
737  40.  IW  5£, 

!7) Free.. 


.  Hi  change...  On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC.  827.  ^DIMEniYL-3,S-DIPHENYLPYRAZOLIUM 
METHYL  SULFATE  (DIFeNZ(X)UAT 
METHYL  SULFATE). 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  niunericail  sequence 
the  f  olloi  ring  new  item: 


"907.24    1.2-4wM|3^$. 

m  Ihyl  sidfate 
(d  >en2oq«at  metbyl 
sa  late)  (pnvidKf 
fo  in  Hen  408.19, 
l^lC,xl«tale4)..  Free.. 


"90743 


3,7-Bis(«nrtiy(aiiiiMi)- 
pfienazathnnNm 
ddonde  (metliyfene 
bfue)  (provided  for 
in  item  409  74,  part 
IC.  sdiedufe  4) 


Free Nodiange. 


On  or  belore 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC  831.  3.5-DINrrRO-O-TOLUAMIDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


.  Ni  diante...  On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


dIcopol. 

.15  of  the  Appendix  is  amended 
follows: 


"906.42    3,5-Dinitroo-toluanwle 
(provided  lor  in  item 
411  93.  part  IC, 
scJ»dole  4) Free.. 


9(17. 


In  Moroethanol 
(I  ctM)  (pronded 
in  item  408.28, 
IC,  sMrie4)..  Free.. 


.  No  CMlfC.. 


On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


CERTAIN    KNrrWEAR    FABRICATED    IN 
GUAM. 

Subpar:  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numericsd  sequence 
the  f oUoi^ing  new  item: 


.  Nodiance...  On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC.  832.  SECONDARY-BUTYL  CHLORIDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907.55    Secondary-tuM  cMorife 
(provided  for  in  item 
429  47.  part  20, 
scliodnle4) Free.. 


.  Nidanie    Oner  before 

12/31/ 
90". 


SEC.  MS.  DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  PERSONAL  EF- 
FECTS AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  PARTICI- 
PANTS AND  OFFICIALS  INVOLVED  IN 
THE  IHTH  PAN  AMERICAN  GAMES. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"915.20    Personal  effects  of 
aliens  wtio  are 
pancpants  in  or 
officials  ol  tlie  Tentli 
Pan  American 
Games,  or  win  ait 
acciediled  members 
of  delegations 
llierelo.  oi  win  are 
members  ol  tlie 
immediate  lamites  of 
any  of  the  toregomg 
persons,  or  who  are 
their  servants: 
equpmenl  tor  use  m 
connection  with  sucii 
games,  and  olliei 
leialed  articles  as 
prescribed  m 
regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  d  UK 
Treasury 


Free 


Free.. 


"905.45 


ftodiaiiie    On  or  before 
12/31/ 
99". 


SEC  833.  CERTAIN  NONBENZENOID  VINYL  ACF^ 
TATE-VINYL  CHLORIDE-ETHYLENE 
TERPOLYMERS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  item: 


On  or  before 
9/30/87" 


SEC  837.  CARDING  AND  SPINNING  MACHINES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  B  of  part  1  of 
the  Appendix  is  amended  by  inserting  in  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  item: 


"912.03 


Itiat— 
(i)  A  not  contain 
foleign  matenals  m 
eicessolthe 
pi  tallage  of  total 
»3  ue  hmitation 
a  itaned  in  generat 
fi  idnote  3(a),  and 


Canhigand  spmmg 
madanes  speaaiy 
designed  for  una. 
other  ttian  mactiines 
speaaffy  designed  for 
the  manufacture  of 
combed  wool 
(worsted)  yams 
(provided  for  in  item 
67004,  part  4i 
scM*  6) - 


Free.. 


.  HgdOMe  .  On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


"912.01 


Bcyde  tires  awl  tubes 
and  ran  strips,  of 
rotriier  or  plastcs 
(provided  for  in 
items  732  42, 
772  48  aMi  772.57, 
■aitl2C,i 


Free.. 


.  Ibdyige...  On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


(2)  Generator  lighting  sets.— Item  912.05 
of  the  Appendix  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"6/30/86"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "12/ 
31/90". 

(3)  Bicycle  chains.— Subpart  B  of  part  1 
of  the  Appendix  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
numerical  sequence  the  following  new  item: 


"91206 


Bcyde  diams 
(prrwided  for  m 
Items  652  13  and 
652.15.  part  3F, 
•     •  6) 


fm.. 


.  Nd  diMR...  On  or  bdwc 
12/31/ 
90". 


(4)  Other  bicycle  parts.— Item  912.10  of 
the  Appendix  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "multiple  free  wheel 
sprockets"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"free  wheel  sprockets"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "front  and  rear  derail- 
leurs.  shift  levers,  cables  and  casings  for  der- 
ailleurs"  immediately  after  "drum  brakes"; 

(C)  by  inserting  "and"  after  "frame  lugs."; 

(D)  by  striking  out  '.  and  parts  of  bicycles 
consisting  of  sets  of  steel  tubing  cut  to  exact 
length  and  each  set  having  the  number  of 
tubes  needed  for  the  assembly  (with  other 
parts)  into  the  frame  and  fork  of  one  bicy- 
cle"; and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "6/30/86"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "12/31/90". 

(b)  EXCEPTION  TO  CUSTOMS  EXEMFTION  AP- 
PLICABLE TO  Foreign  Trade  Zones.— Section 
3(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (commonly 
known  as  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act,  19 
U.S.C.  81c(b)),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30.  1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1. 1991". 

SEC.  839.  l.(3-SULPOPROPYL)PYRIDINIUM  HYDROX- 
IDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  item: 


906.46    1(3- 


s*8«yyi: 

IVd>«e( 


ioi  ii  item  406.42, 
part  IB,  aM*4) 


Free.. 


12/31/ 
90" 


SEC   MS.   4.S-MET1IOXY4-METHYU2-NAPHTHALEN- 
EACETIC  ACID  AND  ffS  SODIUM  SALT. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


10470 
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10470 


■%73t 


CONG  RESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Nodunie. 


On  Of  bchn 
12/31/ 
90" 


SKC  Ml.  CRRTAIN  PSSHCIMSl 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  items: 


T07.» 


30727 


.  (pMMte 
■  *■  40116.  pU 
ICxMriil) Fin.. 


(■MMIaiiiilm 
WJipatlC. 
■  '1 4) fm.. 


907  a   MriMiari 

mttmoB 
ImMM  fat  ■  ilHi 
40131.  ^la 

■  ■■!4) Frw.. 


IhdMce 


907.»   taeop  (ptoMM  lor 
■  Itaii  40S  30.  put 
lCxM*4) Fnt. 


ORor  brtore 
12/31/90 


.  Otabetore 
12/31/90 


.  On  01  before 
12/31/90 


On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90" 


■907.30  CnB**rt 

pdfinyfetiuylln- 


USP)  ipraaidBllv 
■  itaii  41270.  p>t 
iaxM*4) Frw.. 


.  Ni  cftMie...  On  V  tefon 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC  S4X  3-AMINO-3-METHYL-l-BirrYNE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


-90753  Hmm-imll^V 
tMrtyne  (proMCM  kt 
m  mm  425  52.  pat 
201  xM*  4). Fftt 


.  Nd  dungs  ..  On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC    844.    MANEB.    ZINEB.    MAF4COZEB.    AND    ME- 
TIRAM. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


•907.60 


I.  aacb. 


an) 


fotuM 
P>t2E. 


I  432.1S, 


4)..  FlM.. 


.  Nd  dMR ...  On  V  before 
12/31/ 

9r. 


SEC  84S.  NICOTINE  RESINS. 
Item  907.63  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  article  description  to 
read  as  follows:  "Nicotine  resin  complex  put 
up  in  measured  doses  in  chewing  gum  form 
(provided  for  in  item  438.02,  part  3B,  sched- 
ule 4)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "12/31/87"  and  insert- 
ing "12/31/90". 


SHpllUC.  HOSIERY  KNITTINii  MACHINES  AND  NEt'I- 
DI.ES. 

(^  In  General.— Subpart  B  of  part  1  of 
the  Appendix  is  amended  by  inserting  in  nu- 
medcal  sequence  the  following  new  items: 

"912.  I   Nnles  to  knttlai 


"912. 


(I  I  Repeal.— Items  912.u8  and  912.09  are 
rep  aled. 

SEC  »47.  SILK  YARN. 

Si  bpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amc  tided  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  roUowing  new  item: 


"905. 


SBC  M2.  CHOLESTYRAMINE  RESIN  USP. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item:  the 


"906.  I 


"9071  1 


(I 

to  ■  Hems  670.51 
1 670  62.  pat  4(. 

■   !  6) 


Free 


Hosiery  knitting 
KHdnes,  single 
ciMh  Ik  gauge 

cylinder  (provided 
to  n  items  670.16 
aid  670 18.  pat  4E. 

scbedule  6) Free.. 


No  chsnce.,.  On  or  before 
12/31/90 


.  No  ckaiie...  Da « betoe 
12/31/ 
90" 


Yans  ot  sik  (prowAd 
to  nitem  i08.51. 
pat  ID.  scliedule3)..  Free Nodiaige.. 


On  vbetoe 
12/31/ 
90" 


SEC  M8. 


3-ETHYLAMINO-p-CRESOU 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amc  nded  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
Following  new  item: 


3-(HiylanniHKitsol 
(provided  to  n  item 
404  96.  pat  IB. 
scMuk  4) Free.. 


Nochaige..  On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90" 


SEC.  M«.  CHLOR  AMINO  BASE. 

Si  bpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
ame  nded  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  Following  new  item: 


4-(3Koro-2.5- 
dNnethoKy3ftihne 
((»S  No.  6350^ 
1)  (pronded  to  in 
Item  405.01.  pat 
IB.  sctaMe  4) Free.. 


Nodiaige. 


On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC  KM.  2>BIS(44:YANAT0PHENYLI. 

S  bpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
am*  nded  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907.  4 


SEC 


l«l. 


.  NITRO  SULFON  B. 

B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
following  new  item: 


Si  ibpart 


the 


"907 


2.2  Bis(4-cyautoplienyl 

(provided  lor  «i  Item 
40576.  pat  IB, 
sdiedule4) Free.. 


.  No  change...  On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


6    24(3-Nitio|ilienyl) 
sultonyll  eOianl 
(US  No.  41687-30- 
3)  (provided  to  In 
item  406.00.  pat 
IB.  sdKdale  4) Free. 


.  Nodange...  On  a  betoe 
12/31/ 
90" 


April  29,  1987 


SE<:.  H52.  IflENYLMETHYIJlMINOPYRAZOLE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amendeq  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  follotving  new  item: 


"907.47 


(provided 
I  n  item  406.36. 
lBsdMUe4)...  Fne.. 


.  No  dunge...  On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC.  8SS.  "rt^RFENADONE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  follofving  new  item: 


•907.48    l-( 


Free.. 


Nodange...  On  a  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC  854.  n.UAZIFOP-P-BLTYL. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  foUotving  new  item: 


"907.49   Billy 


^2-(4-{5- 

bltarome«i»^2- 

pyidnylaiy)ptai(By| 

te  (as 

to  in  item 
i||5.23,  pat  IC. 

4) Free.. 


No  donge...  On  a  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC  855.  B  ENZETHONIUM  CHLORIDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907  52   Ben,  itbonnmi  ditoide 
(  iiMded  to  in  item 
4^32.  pat  IC. 

"(4) .Free. 


.  On  a  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC.  856.  »  ALONONITRILE. 

Subpait  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  Inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  folio  ving  new  item: 


"907  54  Mal^nle  (provided 
li»  in  Item  42542. 
pat  2D,  sdHUe  4)..  Frw No  diaige.. 


Onabefae 
12/31/ 
90". 


SBC  857.  S  ETHOXYDIM. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  folloWing  new  item: 


"906  X  IlKwesol!-!!- 

I  'ltiaiymmi)lulyll- 

i  ihrma/mprii-j- 
lltmr-P- 
I  xMan-l-OK 
i  tetlaifttm)  md 
ie  01  mat  organic 
s  Aents  (pronM 
hf  m  (tem  40?  19, 
f  VI 18.  a  lion 
iJOJO.pimDt/ 

!4J -..  free.. 


Mrat(«r.    Omrtttm 
12/31/ 
9r. 
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SEC  858.  METALOEHYDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907  61  MelaUeliyde  (prowded 
to  in  ilon  427.58, 
pat  2D.  sdnMc  4) 


SKC  864  JACXtllARD  CARI>S. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


Free No  diaoge..  On  a  .... 

12/31/ 
90" 


SEC.  859.  MIXTURES  OF  CROSS-LINKED  SODIUM  PO- 
LY ACRYLATE  POLYMERS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907.72    Msoboit  diemical 
Mslenaf  of  one  a 
more  cross-linked 


pofymers  (provided 
to  in  item  430.20, 
pat  20.  sdndule  4) 


Froe.. 


Nodiange ..  0*  a  lietoe 
10/31/ 
87". 


SEC  8M.  CYCLOSPORINE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907  78  Cydospame  (prowded 
to  in  item  439.30. 
pat  3C,  sdiedrie4).. 


Free No  diaige    On  a  before 

12/31/ 
90". 


SEC.  8CI.  PARALDEHYDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907.57  PaaMdiyde  (provided 
to  m  item  439  50. 
pat  3C.  sdiedule  4) 


Free No  diaige     On  a  before 

12/31/ 
90". 


SEC  8«Z.  GLASS  INNERS  FOR  VACUUM  FLASKS. 

(a)  Amenokent.— Subpart  B  of  part  1  of 
the  Appendix  is  amended  by  inserting  in  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  item: 


)kr 
vacwm  llasks 
V  tar  Qdier 


-  54531, 
34. 

35,  am 
37.  pm 


9%4«l. 


3«%ad«il 
(I)  fm  («l 
(t) 


55%  «■ 

•ai 


vtmiK 


"912  46    licquni  cards 

(provided  to  in  r 
670  56,  pat  4£, 


sdiedole  6) Free.. 


Nodianp  ..  On  a  brtore 
12/31/ 

90". 


SEC.  8«5.  PARTS  OF  INDIREtT  PROCESS  ELECTRO- 
STATIC COPYIMi  MACHINES. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"91218   Pateoli 

process  doctrastifK 


vniidi  machines 
repradiice  ttie 
original  mage  onto 
tlie  copy  material  by 
efectrastatic 
transference  to  and 
Iran  an  intermedote 
(provided  to  in  Han 
676.56,  pat  4G, 
sd«Wee) Free. 


No  dynge. 


Onn  before 
12/31/ 
90" 


SEC.  8M.  EXTRACORPOREAL  SHOCK  WAVE  LITHO- 
TRIPTERS  IMPORTED  BY  NONPROFIT 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"91224 


E)ttacoiporeal  shodi 
wav«  hlbolnpters 
by 


and  research  a 
educahonal 
iRSlitutions  (pravidHl 
to  n  item  709.15 
a  709.17.  pat  2. 
sdKdule  7) _...  Free.. 


No  change.    On  a  before 
12/31/ 

tr 


SEC  8S7.  CERTAIN  PLASTIC  SHEETING. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"915.10 


Transparenl  plastic 
sheeting  contanng 
30\  or  mote  o( 
lead,  by  weight 
(provided  to  m  item 
774  55,  pat  126, 

7) Free.. 


Nodange. 


(b)  Consequential  Amendment.— When- 
ever the  rate  of  duty  specified  in  the  Special 
column  in  item  790.59  is  lowered  with  re- 
spect to  any  country,  rate  of  duty  in  the 
Special  column  of  item  909.35  applicable  to 
the  same  country  shall  be  lowered  to  the 
same  rate. 

SEC  8C3.  CERTAIN  OFFSET  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"911.93    Offset  printing  presses 
of  the  sheet-led  type 
»e«hii«  3,500 
pounds  a  more 
(pnMided  to  in  item 
668.21.  pat  40. 

!6) Nodange. 


Onaafte 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC  8CK.  DOLL  WIG  YARNS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"90530 


GrMpalHanents  arf 
yams,  not  lextored, 
m  continuous  torn, 
colored,  ol  nytoi  a 


lOSal 
vH. 


On  a  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


v  not  curled  of  not 
less  than  20  deua 
per  fHamenl,  to  be 
used  m  the 
maoutaclure  ol  wigs 
tor  dons  ((nnded 
f«  n  Item  309  32 
aid  309  33.  pat  IE. 
schedule  3,  a  item 
389.62.  pat  7B. 
■    ■■!3) 


Free 


.  Nodanfe..  On  a  behn 
12/31/ 

sr. 


SEC.  M».  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  EXISTING  SUS- 
PENSIONS. 

Each  of  the  following  items  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  date  in  the  effective  date 
column  and  inserting  "12/31/90": 

(1)  Item  903.60  (relating  to  mixtures  of 
mashed  or  macerated  hot  red  peppers  and 
salt). 

(2)  Item  903.65  (relating  to  cantaloupes). 

(3)  Items  905.10  and  905.11  (relating  to 
certain  wools). 

(4)  Items  906.10  and  906.12  (relating  to 
needlecraft  display  models). 

(5)  Item  907.01  (reUting  to  triphenyl 
phosphate). 

(6)  Item  907.13  (relating  to  menthol  feed- 
stocks). 

(7)  Item  907.14  (relating  to  isometric  mix- 
tures of  ethylbiphenyl). 

(8)  Item  907.17  (relating  to  sulfapyridine). 

(9)  Item  911.25  (relating  to  synthetic 
rutile). 

(10)  Item  911.95  (relating  to  certain  clock 
radios). 

(11)  Item  912.07  (relating  to  machines  de- 
signed for  heat-set,  stretch  texturing  of  con- 
tinuous man-made  fibers). 

(12)  Item  912.20  (relating  to  certain  small 
toys). 

(13)  Items  912.30.  912.34,  and  912.36  (relat- 
ing to  stuffed  dolls,  certain  toy  figiuvs,  and 
skins  thereof). 

(14)  Item  912.45  (relating  to  umbrella 
frames). 

(15)  Items  903.70  and  903.80  (relating  to 
crude  feathers  and  down). 

SEC  870.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
the  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle  apply 
with  respect  to  articles  entered  on  or  after 
the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  section 
&38(aKl)  applies  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered after  December  31,  1987. 

(b)  RETROAcrrvE  Application.— 

(1)  Notwithstanding  section  514  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  upon  proper  request  filed  with  the  cus- 
toms officer  concsemed  on  or  before  the 
180th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  the  entry  of  any  article  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  shall  be  treated  as 
provided  in  such  paragraph. 

(2MA)  In  the  case  of  the  application  of 
any  amendment  made  by  sections  821,  828. 
829.  836.  838(aK2)  and  (4).  845.  859,  and  866 
and  by  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5),  (7),  (8), 
(10),  (11),  (12),  (13),  and  (14)  of  section  869 
to  any  entry— 

(i)  which  was  made  after  the  applicable 
date  and  before  the  15th  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act:  and 

(ii)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  if  the  amendment  made 
by  such  section  applied  to  such  entry; 
such  entry  shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidat- 
ed  as  though  such  entry  had  been  made  on 
the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  "applicable  date"  means— 

(i)  in  the  case  of  section  866,  December  31. 
1982; 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  section  845,  November 
14. 1984: 

(iii)  in  the  case  of  section  869(2).  May  IS. 
1985; 

(iv)  in  the  case  of  section  869(1).  (3).  (4). 
and  (7).  June  30.  1985; 

(v)  in  the  case  of  section  859,  July  1,  1985: 


lAJTO 
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(Tl)  in  the  case  of  sections  821.  828.  and 
8«0(S).  September  30.  1985: 

(vU)  in  the  case  of  section  829,  October  31. 
1985: 

(vUi)  in  the  case  of  secUon  869.  (8).  (11). 
and  <  13).  December  31. 1985: 

(ix)  in  the  case  of  section  836.  May  31. 
1986: 

(X)  in  the  case  of  section  838(aK2)  and  (4). 
June  30, 1986:  and 

(xi)  in  the  case  of  section  S69<10>,  (12), 
and  (14):  December  31. 1986. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  article— 

(A)  described  in  item  912.08  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  as  in  effect 
on  September  30.  1985.  that  was  entered  on 
or  after  such  date  and  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  such  entry  shall 
be  treated  as  having  been  made  on  Septem- 
ber 30. 1985:  or 

(B)  described  in  item  912.09  of  such 
Schedules  as  in  effect  on  June  30,  1985,  that 
was  entered  on  or  after  such  date  and 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  such  entry  shall  be  treated  as  having 
been  made  on  June  30. 1985. 

(c)  DamrmoMS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  The  term  "entry"  includes  any  with- 
drawal from  warehouse. 

Sabckapter  C— Other  Custom  Prorlaioiia 

SEC  «71.  CUSTOMS  BOND  CANCELLATION  STAND- 
AKD8. 
SecUon  623(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1623(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  order  to  assure  uniform,  reasonable,  and 
equitable  decisions,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  publish  guidelines  establish- 
ing standards  for  setting  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions for  cancellation  of  bonds  or  charges 
thereunder.". 

SBC   872.   SCOFFLAW   PENALTIES   FOR   MULTIPLE 
CUSTOMS  LAW  OFFENDERS. 

(a)  ORDOts  BT  Secrztaby  op  the  Trzas- 

UHT.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall  by  order  prohibit  any  person 
who  is  a  multiple  customs  law  offender 
from— 

(A)  introducing,  or  attempting  to  intro- 
duce, foreign  goods  into  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States;  and 

(B)  engaging,  or  attempting  to  engage, 
any  other  person  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing, on  behalf  of  the  multiple  customs 
law  offender,  foreign  goods  into  such  cus- 
toms territory. 

If  the  multiple  customs  law  offender  is  a 
firm,  corporation,  or  other  legal  entity,  the 
order  shall  apply  to  aU  officers  and  princi- 
pals of  the  entity.  The  order  shall  also 
apply  to  any  employee  or  agent  of  the 
entity  if  that  employee  or  agent  was  directly 
involved  in  the  violations  of  the  customs 
laws  concerned. 

(2)  The  proliibition  contained  in  an  order 
issued  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply 
diuing  the  period  which  begins  on  the  60th 
day  after  the  date  on  which  the  order  is 
issued  and  ends  on  the  third  anniversary  of 
that  60th  day. 

(b)  lonmpicATioM  or  Multiple  Customs 
Law  OPTKiniERS.— Each  Federal  agency  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  all  final  convictions 
and  assessments  made  incident  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  customs  laws  under  Juris- 
diction of  that  agency. 


c)  Penalty.- Whoever  violates,  or  luiow- 
in  rly  aids  or  abets  the  violation  of.  an  order 
isi  ued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
sh  Ul  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000  or  im- 
pc  isoned  not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

I  d)  Rules.— The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
ru  les  to  carry  out  this  section,  including 
ru  les  governing  the  procedures  to  be  used  in 
isiuance  of  orders  under  subsection  (a). 
S^ch  rules  shall  also  include  a  list  of  the 
customs  laws. 

<e)  Detiiiitioiis.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

il)  The  term  "multiple  customs  law  of- 
fender' means  a  person  that,  during  any 
period  of  7  consecutive  years  (xxurring  after 
th^  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  was 
either  convicted  of.  or  assessed  a  civil  penal- 
ty I  for.  3  separate  violations  of  one  or  more 
customs  laws  finally  determined  to  involve 
fr^ud  or  criminal  culpability. 

)  The  term  "customs  law"  means  any 
leral  law  providing  a  criminal  or  civil 
Ity  for  an  act.  or  failure  to  act.  regard- 
the  introduction  of,  or  the  attempt  to 
luce,  foreign  goods  into  the  customs 
■itory  of  the  United  States:  including, 
not  limited  to.  sections  496  and  1001 
It  only  with  respect  to  customs  matters), 
and  any  section  of  chapter  27.  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  and  section  592  of  the 
Tafc-if  f  Act  of  1930. 
SEI ;.  873.  IMPORT  MARKING  PROVISIONS. 

(1)  Increase  m  Penalty  por  Violations 
OP  Country-of-Origin  Marking  Require- 
uttns.— 

(i)  Section  304(h)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
19: 10  (19  U.S.C.  1304(h))  is  amended  to  read 
as  Follows: 

'(h)  Penalties.— Any  person  who.  with 
intent  to  conceal  the  information  given 
thfreby  or  contained  therein,  defaces,  de- 
stijDys.  removes,  alters,  covers,  obscures,  or 
obliterates  any  maric  required  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall— 

'VD  upon  conviction  for  the  first  violation 
of  this  subsection,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$180,000.  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both;  and 

'x2)  upon  conviction  for  the  second  or  any 
subsequent  violation  of  this  subsection,  be 
firied  not  more  than  $250,000.  or  imprisoned 
toi  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both.". 

(^)(A)  The  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (1)  applies  with  respect  to  acts  com- 
muted on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
msit  of  this  Act. 

(^)  The  conviction  of  a  person  under  sec- 
tion 304(h)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  for  an 
act  committed  l)efore  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  disregarded  for 
of  applying  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
:tion  (as  added  by  the  amendment 
le  by  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  suljsection. 
I)  Marking  of  Containers  of  Imported 
ISHROOMS.— Imported  preserved  mush- 
^ms  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  in  corn- 
ice with  section  304  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
19|0  (19  U.S.C.  1304)  or  any  other  law  relat- 
ing to  the  marking  of  imported  articles 
ui^ess  the  containers  thereof  indicate  in 
" "  flish  the  country  in  which  the  mush- 
roAms  were  grown. 

SEC-  S74.  TECHNICAL  PROVISION  REGARDING  CUS- 
TOMS FORFEITURE. 

:tion  1152(b)  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Ad  of  1986  (P.L.  99-570)  is  repealed  and  the 
amendment  contained  in  such  section  shall 
be  treated  as  not  having  been  enacted. 

SB^  87S.  DRAWBACK  REGARDING  CERTAIN  IMPOR- 
TATIONS OF  RAW  CANE  SUGAR. 

( i)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  section 
31  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
13  .3),  if  the  exported  article  is.  or  is  manu- 
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factured  or  produced  from,  refined  cane 
sugar  4rawbaclc  shall  be  allowed  with  re- 
spect ttt  imported  raw  cane  sugar  that  is  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  after  October  31,  1977,  and 
before  April  1.  1985— 

(1)  without  regard  to  the  3-year  limitation 
on  manufacture  or  production  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section,  and 

(2)  without  regard  to  the  5-year  limitation 
on  exportation  provided  in  subsection  (i)  of 
such  s9:tion.  if  exportation  occurs  prior  to 
October  1.  1991. 

Ieport.— The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
conjunction  with  the  Commissioner 
>ms,  shall  study  and  report  back  to 
littee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
)f  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
Inance  of  the  Senate  by  June  30, 
1th  respect  to  circumvention  of  the 
United  jStates  sugar  quota  through  the  im- 
portation of  refined  sugar  in  the  form  of 
blended  products.  The  report  shall  address 
the  severity  of  the  problem,  or  lack  thereof, 
and  sui}gest  (xincrete  steps,  as  necessary,  to 
prevent  such  circumvention. 

ENFORCEMENT   OF   THE    RESTRICTIONS 
AGAINST  IMPORTED  PORNOGRAPHY. 

iMENT.— Section  305  of  the  Tariff 
930  (19  U.S.C.  1305)  is  amended  as 

je  second  paragraph  of  subsection 
esignated  as  subsection  (b)  and  the 
following  side  heading,  appropriately  in- 
dented.! is  inserted  before  "Upon"  at  the  Ije- 
ginning  of  the  paragraph:  "(b)  Enforcement 

PROCEDfRES.— ". 

(2)  Tbe  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
(as  reddsignated  by  paragraph  (1))  is  amend- 
ed to  rfad  as  follows:  "Upon  the  seizure  of 
>k  or  matter,  such  customs  officer 
lit  information  thereof  to  the 
I  States  attorney  of  the  district  in 
situated  either— 
le  office  at  which  such  seizure  took 

the   place   to   which  such   book  or 
Guldressed; 

United  States  attorney  shall  insti- 

lings  in  the  district  court  for  the 

confiscation,  and  destruction  of 

or  matter  seized.". 

le    following    new    subsections    are 

the  end  thereof: 

fotwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
)ns  (a)  and  (b).  whenever  a  customs 
)vers  any  obscene  material  after 
such  miterial  has  been  imported  or  brought 
into  the  United  States,  or  attempted  to  be 
imported  or  brought  into  the  United  States, 
he  ma^  refer  the  matter  to  the  United 
States  fittomey  for  the  institution  of  for- 
feiture proceedings  under  this  section.  Such 
procee(yngs  shall  begin  no  more  than  30 
days  after  the  time  the  material  is  seized; 
except  that  no  seizure  or  forfeiture  shall  tie 
invalidated  for  delay  if  the  claimant  is  re- 
sponsible for  extending  the  action  beyond 
the  all()wable  time  limits  or  if  proceedings 
are  postponed  [>ending  the  consideration  of 
constitutional  issues. 

"(d)  ^pon  motion  of  the  United  States,  a 
court  shall  stay  such  civil  forfeiture  pro- 
ceeding* commenced  under  this  section 
pending  the  completion  of  any  related 
criminal  matter.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  apply  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th 
day  af  t^r  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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SEC.  877.  RELIEF  OF  (iiRTAiN  PERSONS.  ice  Shall  implement  the  proposed  rule  pub-  (B)  The  foUowing  new  items  are  inserted 

(a)  W.M.  Keck  Observatory  Project,  lished  in  the  Federal  Register  on  July  15,  in  numerical  sequence  under  the  superior 
Maitna  Kea.  Hawaii.— The  Secretary  of  the  1986.  concerning  the  country-of-origin  heading  "Printed  not  over  20  years  at  time 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  marking  of  imported  Native  American-style  of  importation:",  and  before  and  at  the 
admit  free  of  duty  the  following  articles  for  jewelry,  unless  such  rule  is  implemented  same  hierarchical  level  as  "Lithographs  on 
the  use  of  the  California  Association  for  Re-  liefore  that  date.  paper:": 

search  in  Astronomy  in  the  construction  of  SubUtle  D— Implementation  of  Nairobi  Protocol 

the  opticaJtelescope  for  the  W.M.  Keck  Ob-  ^^.  ^,  ^^^„  ^„^f 

servatory  Project.  Mauna  Kea.  Hawaii:  _.  .    „„Kti.i„  .„«„  k^  „i.«w  «»  ♦¥,«  -p^..^. 

i\  \  tkI  f<>ioI/.nrva  ctr^./.«„ro  This  subtitle  TOA}/  oc  cited  as  the    Educa- 

i>  i.JL      If^  ^.    ^                  M      ^  V.  tional.   Scientific,   and   Cultural   Materials     "?74  55  Um  unstutao.           f«____ fmT 

(2)  The  observatory  domes,  produced  by  i  "^Vt-^n  a'V  'f  1^^^^                    ""veriais  „,»«i«a„  »ooh  o. 
Brittain  Steel.  Ltd..  of  Vancouver,  British  lmPOrta"on  Act  of  1987  .  ™,«duciio.  &»  usai 
Columbia.  Canada.  ^*^'"  "^^  purpose.  to  the  pratem  n 

(3)  The  primary  mirror  blanks,  produced  The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is—                          274  56  Artde'prwidBl  to «        Fi« Rm" 

by  the  Schott  Glassworks.  Frankfurt.  Feder-  (1)  to  provide  for  the  implementation  by  itons  27005, 27010. 

al  Republic  of  Germany.  the  United  States  of  the  Protocol  (S.  Treaty  27025, 270 ». 

If  .kI ,<„,.i^»n«.,  «f  tK«  ».,t™  «f  =„„  =..«.w  Doc-  9''-2.  9:  hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  5??Si'L"'J?'«i 

If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  any  such  .  .  _,  ,.  „  .. »!„;.„,,;  Ty,r.t.r^^\"\  ♦«  tv,-  a,^.^  273.10 •»  to« « 

artirlp  hLs  become  final   the  entrv  shall  be  ^'^  ^  ^^^    Nairobi  Protocol  )  to  the  Agree-  TOtlim.  moiKickB. 

article  nas  become  I  mai,  ine  entry  snaii  oe  g^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Importation  of  Educational.  ji«i  s«iita  1*11  iMfc 

reliquidated  and  the  appropnate  refund  of  scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials  (17  UST 

}J.  "B**"*-      „            ^                           T,  (pt.  2)  1835:  commonly  known  as  the  "Flor-  ,„, ,,       -,=  »„..    .v          .      j  »i.    .  , 

(b)  RuKERT  Marine  Corporation  of  Bal-  ^^^  Agreement")-  "*  ^^5.20  is  stncken  out  and  the  fol- 
TiMORE,  Maryland.—  (j)    to   clarify    or   modify    the   duty-free  1°*1"8    new    items    and    superior    heading 

(1)  Notwithstwiding  section   514   of   the  treatment  accorded  under  the  Educational.  *'^''^^  »«  inserted  in  Ueu  thereof: 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  US.C.  1514)  or  any  scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials  Importa- 

other  provision  of  law,  the  entnes  listed  in  jjo^  f^f.^  ^j  ^ggj  (Public  Law  97-446,  96  SUt. 

subsection  (b)  shall  be  reliquidated  without  2346-2349;  hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 

liability  of  the  importer  of  record  for  anti-  jj^jg  ^  (.^e  "1982  Act"),  the  Educational.                 Pucies.  pim,  spat.           

dumping  duties;  and  if  any  such  duty  has  scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials  ImporU-  S^^J^ISl? 

been  paid,  either  through  liquidation  or  tjon  ^^t  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-65,  80  SUt.  TSXm^ 

compromise  under  section  617  of  the  Tariff  397  g^  g^q j  j^j  public  Law  89-634  (80  Stat.  i«ts  iiweoi,  v) 

Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1617).  refund  thereof  879):  and  spgagr jfawfcii  to: 

shall  be  made.  (3)  to  continue  the  safeguard  provisions  KMicfani  m 

(2)  The  entries  referred  to  in  paragraph  concerning  cerUin  Imported  articles  provid-  DkIotioI 
(Dare  as  follows:  ed  for  in  the  1982  Act.  SSSSb. 

Entry  Number                Date  of  Entry  SEC.  883.  REFERENCE.  sartalkiBifc 

1*4549 ™ March26.i97«  Whenever  an  amendment  or  repeal  in  this      "52i     Oitar &a%K       mkjf 

}|5^ May  11  im  subtitle  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend-  *"                     *  • 

156068!!!!!!!!""!!!!!""!™!    May  26!  1976  ment  to,  or  repeal  of.  an  item,  headnote,  or 

I6I853!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!   June  23. 1976  Other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con-  (D)  Item  737.52  is  amended  by  inserting 

168759 _ July  30. 1976  sidered  to  be  made  to  an  item,  headnote.  or  -(whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  microfilm. 

\ll^tl o"*^' ?■  l",t,»  other  provision  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  microfiches,  or  similar  film  media)"  after 

nMu!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!Z  USS^emSr  23.T9?6  'Vf  ""''^>,^'*'^»-?,' "f  ^T ''^"ti?"  "Toy  books". 

108843 November  18. 1976  a^**''   ^   this   subtitle   referred   to   as   the  (E)  Item  830.00  is  amended  by  inserting  "; 

113000 December  9, 1976  "TSUS").  of ficial  government  publications  in  the  form 

115229 December  21. 1976  SEC.  884.  REPEAL  OF  1982  ACT.  of  microfilm,  microfiches.  Or  similar  film 

1^5™ !j^u^y  2o'  1977  ^hc  1982  Act  is  repealed.  media"  at  the  end  of  the  article  description 

121403!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  January  24!  1977  sec.  sss.  treatment  of  printed  matter  and  thereof. 

130005 March  10. 1977.  CERTAIN  OTHER  ARTICLES.  (P)  Item  840.00  is  amended  by  inserting  ", 

(c)  MiNCMET,  Inc.,  New  York.— Notwith-  (a)  Items  270.45  and  270.50  are  redesignat-  whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  microfilm,  ml- 
standing  any  provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  ed  as  270.46  and  270.48.  respectively.  crofiches.  or  similar  film  medU"  after  "doc- 
1930  or  any  other  provision  of  the  law  to  <h)  Part  5  of  schedule  2  is  amended  as  fol-  uments". 

the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lows:  sec.  88*.  visual  and  AUDrroRY  material 

shall  reliquidate.  as  free  of  duty  under  item  <1)  The  following  new  item  is  inserted  in  (a)  Headnote  1  of  part  7  of  schedule  8  is 

911.12  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched-  numerical  sequence:  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

ules  of  the  United  States,  as  in  effect  at  the  "1.  (a)  No  article  shall  be  exempted  from 

time     of     entry,     the     entries     numbered  duty  under  item  870.30  unless  either. 

00329493  (dated  March  16,  1979),  00329494  "(i)  a  Federal  agency  or  agencies  designat- 

(dated   March    13.    1979).    00329495   (dated  ""*  '^'^SSmo'*? odw        '^   ed  by  the  President  determines  that  such 

March  28.  1979).  and  00330003  (dated  March  muTiS'iuditoy  article  is  visual  or  auditory  material  of  an 
21,  1979),  made  at  New  York,  New  York,  and  ™ioai  <* "  educational,  scientific,  or  cultural  character 
covering  tubular  tin  producte.  if  a  certificate  ^StoafcSSa^  within  the  meaning  of  the  Agreement  for 
of  actual  use  (remelt  certificate)  for  the  ar-  Facilitating  the  International  Circulation  of 
tides  covered  by  the  four  entries  is  submit-  Visual  and  Auditory  Materials  of  an  Educa- 
ted to  the  United  States  Customs  Service  at  (2)  Items  273.45  through  273.55  and  the  tional.  Scientific,  or  Cultural  Character  (17 
the  port  of  entry  within  120  days  from  the  superior  heading  thereto  are  stricken  and  UST  (pt.  2)  1578;  Beirut  Agreement),  or 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  following  new  item  is  inserted  in  lieu  "(ii)  such  article— 

SEC  878.  customs  SERVICES  AT  PONTiAC/OAK-  thereof:  "(A)  is  imported  by.  or  certified  by  the  im- 

LAND.  MICHIGAN.  AIRPORT.  porter  to  be  for  the  use  of,  any  public  or  pri- 

Section  236  of  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  vate  Institution  or  association  approved  as 

1984  (19  U.S.C.  58b)  is  amended—                                    _.^__j educational,  scientific,  or  cultural  by  a  Fed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  "'"^  '"^SSm  rSZSai  ^             ^"^  agency  or  agencies  designated  by  the 

subsection  (aKl);  dnl^ariitaB.  President  for  the  purpose  of  duty-free  ad- 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  of  sub-  «*eflier  aiiiMli ■  mission  pursuant  to  the  Nairobi  Protocol  to 
section  (a)  as  paragraph  (3):  and  «(n«ta*«  the  Florence  Agreement,  and 

(3)by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  of  sub-  "(B)  is  certified  by   the  importer  to  be 

section  (a)  the  following  new  paragraph:  (3)(A)    The    superior    heading    to    items  visual  or  auditory  material  of  an  education- 

"(2)  the  airport  located  at  Pontiac/Oak-  274.50  through  274.70,  inclusive,  is  amended  ^'  scientific,  or  cultural  character  or  to 

land,  Michigan,  and";  and  by   inserting   "(including  developed   photo-  have  been  produced  by  the  United  Nations 

(4)  by  striking  out  "20"  in  subsection  (c).  p^phic  film:  photographic  slides;  transpar-  or  any  of  its  specialized  agencies. 

SEC   879.    IMPORTED   NATIVE   AMERICAN-STYLE  encies;  holograms  for  laser  projection:  and  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (i),  whenever 

JEWELRY.  microfilm,  microfiches  and  similar  articles  the  President  determines  that  there  is  or 

Immediately  after  the  date  of  enactment  except  those  provided  for  in  item  737.52)"  may  be  profitmaking  exhibition  or  use  of  ar- 

of  this  Act,  the  United  States  (Customs  Serv-  after  "Photographs".  tides  described  in  item  870.30  which  inter- 
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feres  significantly  (o'  threatens  to  interfere 
slgnificanUy)  with  domestic  production  of 
stanOar  articles,  he  may  prescritie  regula- 
tions imposing  restrictions  on  the  entry 
under  that  item  of  such  foreign  articles  to 
insure  that  they  will  be  exhibited  or  used 
only  for  nonprofitmaking  purposes. 

"(b)  'Pot  purposes  of  items  870.32  through 
870.35.  inclusive,  no  article  shall  be  exempt- 
ed from  duty  luiless  it  meets  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  subparagraphs  (aKii)  (A)  and  (B)  of 
this  headnote.". 

(b)  Iton  870.30  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(except  toy  models)"  after  "models",  and 
by  striking  out  "headnote  1"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "headnote  1(a)". 

(c)  The  following  new  items  and  superior 
beading  are  inserted  in  numerical  sequence 
in  part  7  of  schedule  8: 
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SEC  887.  'TOOLS  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS  OR 
APPARATUa 

Part  4  of  schedule  8  is  amended  by  adding 
in  numerical  sequence  the  following  new 
item: 


-tSl.67  TMk  wcaly  dtspm  to    Fnc- 
begadtailtt 


Free" 


iHkf  Hen  151 60 


SBC    888.    ARTICLES    FOR   THE    BLIND    AND    FOR 
OTHER  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS. 

(a)  Items  825.00.  826.10.  and  826.20  are  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Part  7  of  schedule  8  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  headnote 
after  headnote  2: 

"3.  For  the  purposes  of  items  870.65. 
870.66.  and  870.67- 

"(a)  The  term  'blind  or  other  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  persons'  includes  any 
person  suffering  from  a  permanent  or 
chronic  physical  or  mental  impairment 
which  substantially  limits  one  or  more 
major  life  activities,  such  as  caring  for  one's 


self,  performing  manual  tasks,  walicing, 
seeing,  hearing,  speaking,  breathing,  learn- 
ing, and  working. 

'tb)  These  items  do  not  cover— 

'ti)  articles  for  acute  or  transient  disabil- 
ity 

'f  ii)  spectacles,  dentures,  and  cosmetic  ar- 
ticles for  individuals  not  substantially  dis- 
abled: 

"  iii)  therapeutic  and  diagnostic  articles: 


or 


( 
th< 


S7I  6S 


8/(66 


■71  S7 


iv)  medicine  or  drugs.":  and 
!)  by  inserting,  in  numerical  sequence, 
following  new  items: 


"Mides  Sfiecaty  desgned 
V  atapled  fa  Itw  use 
X  heneftl  of  the  Umd 
■»  otiKi  physcily  or 
nentiDir  fianHapcied 
xnons: 
Artdesfoi  tfKtiliiid: 
Boolis.  muse.  M  Free.. 

lainiMefs.  m  rased 

print,  used 

encfusMly  by  or  for 

ttieffi 
JraielaMeb.  Free.. 

cufMrrttHRS.  3nd 

special  apparatus. 

nucfwies.  presses, 

and  types  for  ttieir 

use  or  tmeTit 

eidiaiMly 
iJtta file.. 


Free 


Free 


Free" 


SEq   8W.   AUTHORITY   TO    LIMIT  CERTAIN    DUTV- 
FREE  TREATMENT. 

(I)  Authority  To  Limit.— 

(  )  The  President  may  proclaim  changes 
in  the  TSUS  to  narrow  the  scope  of.  place 
coi|ditions  upon,  or  otherwise  eliminate  the 
dufef-free  treatment  accorded  under  sections 
88'B  and  888  with  respect  to  any  type  of  arti- 
cle the  duty-free  treatment  of  which  has 
sigi  lif  icant  adverse  impact  on  a  domestic  in- 
duj  try  (or  portion  thereof)  manufacturing 
or  >roducing  a  like  or  directly  competitive 
art  cle.  and  provided  the  effect  of  such 
chi  nge  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  provl- 
sioi  is  of  the  relevant  annexes  of  the  Plor- 
en<  B  Agreement  or  the  Nairobi  Protocol. 

(I  )  If  the  President  proclaims  changes  to 
the  TSUS  under  paragraph  (1).  the  rate  of 
dut  /  thereafter  applicable  to  any  article 
wh  ch  is— 

(A)  affected  by  such  action,  and 

(.%)  imported  from  any  source, 
stu  11  be  the  rate  determined  and  proclaimed 
by  the  President  as  the  rate  which  would 
the  n  be  applicable  to  such  article  from  such 
sou  rce  if  this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 

(I I)  Restoration  op  Treatment.- If  the 
Pr«  sideiit  determines  that  any  duty-free 
tre  itment  which  is  no  longer  in  effect  be- 
cau  se  of  action  taken  under  subsection  (a) 
coi  Id  be  restored,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with- 
out a  resumption  of  significant  adverse 
imi  act  on  a  domestic  industry  or  portion 
the  reof .  the  President  may  proclaim 
chgnges  to  the  TSUS  to  resume  such  duty- 
fret  treatment. 

(«)  Opportunity  to  Present  Views.— 
Before  taking  an  action  under  subsection  (a) 
or  b).  the  President  shall  afford  an  oppor- 
tui  ity  lor  interested  Government  agencies 
an4  private  persons  to  present  their  views 
coi|ceming  the  proposed  action. 

(4)  Continuation  op  Proceedings  Under 
19t  2  Act.— Any  action  in  effect  or  any  pro- 
cee  ling  in  progress  under  section  166  of  the 
19t  2  Act  on  the  day  that  Act  is  repealed 
shi  11  be  considered  as  an  action  or  proceed- 
ing and  shall  be  continued  or  resumed, 
uni  ler  this  section. 


SBC  8M.|AlJniORITY  TO  EXPAND  CERTAIN  DUTY. 
FREE  TREATMEIST  A(XX)ROED  UNDER 
SE(TION  MM. 

(a)  Bxpansion  OP  Duty-Free  Treat- 
ment.—If  the  President  determines  such 
action  (u  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  he  may  proclaim  changes  to  the 
TSUS  in  order  to  remove  or  modify  any  con- 
dition or  restriction  imposed  under  head- 
note  1  of  part  7  of  schedule  8  (as  amended 
by  section  886).  on  the  importation  of  arti- 
cles provided  for  in  items  870.30  through 
870.35.  Inclusive  (except  as  to  articles  en- 
tered ui|der  the  terms  of  headnote  l(a)(i)  of 
part  7  oir  schedule  8).  in  order  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  annex  C-1  of  the  Nairobi 
Protocol. 

(b)  Effective  Date  of  Changes.— Any 
change  to  the  TSUS  proclaimed  under  sub- 
section la)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th 
day  aft^r  the  date  on  which  the  President 
proclain4s  such  change. 

SEC-.  Hsi.  |:han(;es  to  tsus  to  implement  Flor- 
ence ACREEMEI^  provision. 

(a)  A^fENDMENT  OP  ITEM  851.60.— Item 
851.60  if  amended  by  striking  out  "Instru- 
ments" ^d  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Scien- 
tific instruments". 

(b)  H^oNOTE  c::hange.— Headnote  6  of  part 
4  of  schedule  8  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subdivisions  (a)  and  (b)  to 
read  as  I  ollows: 

"6.  (a)  For  purposes  of  item  851.60— 

"(i)  tl^e  term  'scientific  instruments  and 
apparatus'  means  scientific  instruments  and 
apparatus  for  deriving  information  from,  or 
generating  data  necessary  to.  scientific  ex- 
perimen|tation  by  means  of  sensing,  analyz- 
ing, mdasuring,  classifying,  recording,  or 
similar  operations;  and 

"(ii)  tie  term  'scientific'  means  pertaining 
to  the  f hysical  or  life  sciences  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  applied  sciences. 
Such  instruments  and  apparatus  do  not  in- 
clude materials  or  supplies,  or  ordinary 
equipment  for  use  in  building  construction 
or  maiiAenance  or  in  supporting  activities 
(such  a|  administration  or  operating  resi- 
dential Ar  dining  facilities)  of  the  institution 
seeking  their  entry  under  this  item. 

"(b)  At  institution  desiring  to  enter  an  ar- 
ticle un^er  this  item  shall  make  an  applica- 
tion therefor  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
including  therein  (in  addition  to  such  other 
information  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regrula- 
tion)  a  description  of  the  article,  the  pur- 
poses fqr  which  the  instrument  or  appara- 
tus is  intended  to  be  used,  the  basis  for  the 
institution's  belief  that  no  instrument  or  ap- 
paratus I  of  equivalent  scientific  value  for 
such  purposes  is  being  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  (as  to  which  the  applicant 
shall  have  the  burden  of  proof),  and  a  state- 
ment thkt  the  institution  either  has  already 
placed  a  bona  fide  order  for  such  instru- 
ment or! apparatus  or  has  a  firm  intention  to 
place  a^  order  therefor  on  or  before  the 
final  day  specified  in  paragraph  (d)  of  this 
headnotje.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
application  is  in  accordance  with  pertinent 
regulations,  he  shall  promptly  forward 
copies  ttiereof  to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Hutnan  Services.  If.  at  any  time  while 
its  application  is  under  consideration  by  the 
Secretai  y  of  Commerce  or  on  appeal  from  a 
finding  by  him  before  the  United  States 
Court  cf  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit, 
the  institution  cancels  an  order  for  the  in- 
strumen  t  or  apparatus  covered  by  its  appli- 
cation, ( r  if  it  no  longer  has  a  firm  intention 
to  ordei    such  article,  it  shall  promptly  so 


notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the 
Court,  as  the  case  may  be.": 

(2)  by  amending  subdivision  (c)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"Health  and  Human  Services";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out,  in  the  third  sentence, 
'"the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and",  and  by 
striking  out,  in  the  last  sentence,  '"the 
Treasury"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Commerce"; 

(3)  Subdivision  (e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit";  and 

(4)  Subdivision  (f)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  headnote.". 

SEC.  891.  statistical  INFORMATION. 

In  order  to  implement  effectively  the  pro- 
visions of  section  889,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  shall  take  such  actions  as  are 
necessary  to  obtain  adequate  statistical  in- 
formation with  respect  to  articles  to  which 
amendments  made  by  section  885  apply,  in 
such  detail  and  for  such  period  as  the  Secre- 
taries consider  necessary. 

sec.  893.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  subtitle  takes  effect  on,  and  the 
amendments  to  the  TSUS  made  by  it  apply 
with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption,  on 
or  after  the  latest  of— 

(1)  the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  the  15th  day  after  the  deposit  of  the 
United  States  ratification  of  the  Nairobi 
Protocol. 

SEC  8»4.  RETROACTIVE  APPLICATION. 

Notwithstanding  section  514  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
upon  proper  request  filed  with  the  customs 
officer  concerned  on  or  before  the  90th  day 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subtitle,  in 
the  application  of  the  relevant  provisions  of 
this  subtitle  to  the  entry  of  any  article— 

(1)  which  was  made  on  or  after  August  12, 
1985,  and  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
subtitle;  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  if  the  relevant  provisions 
of  this  subtitle  applied  to  such  entry; 

such  entry  shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidat- 
ed  as  though  such  entry  had  been  made  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  subtitle. 
TITLE  IX— UNITED  STATES  TRADE  AND 
COMPETITIVENESS  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  Ml.  COMPETITIVENESS  IMPACT  STATEMENTS. 

The  head  of  each  department  and  agency 
of  the  Federal  CJovemment  shall  include 
with  any  reports,  statements  of  position,  or 
recommendations  made  to  the  Congress  re- 
garding proposed  legislation,  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  impact  of  such  legislation 
on— 

(1)  the  international  trade  of  the  United 
States,  and 

(2)  the  ability  of  United  States  firms  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture,  sale,  distribution, 
or  providing  of  goods  or  services  to  compete 
in  foreign  or  domestic  markets. 

SEC  902.  NATIONAL  TRADE  DATA  BANK. 

(a)  Trade  Data  Functions.- 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall— 

(A)  establish  and  maintain  a  National 
Trade  Data  Bank, 

(B)  provide  for  the  analysis  of  information 
in  the  National  Trade  Data  Bank, 

(C)  disseminate  such  information  in  a 
timely  manner  to  business  firms  in  the  pri- 


vate sector  that  are  engaged  in  export  relat- 
ed activities,  and 

(D)  coordinate  the  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nation of  commercial  Information  relating 
to  international  trade  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

(2)  The  National  Trade  Data  Bank  which 
is  required  to  be  established  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  may  consist  of  economic  and  trade 
data  collected  by  the  Federal  Government, 
including— 

(A)  information  on  each  foreign  country 
such  as— 

(i)  the  general  economic  conditions  and 
demographics,  and 
(ii)  common  business  practices, 

(B)  information  on  specific  industrial  sec- 
tors within  each  foreign  country  such  as— 

(i)  size  of  the  market, 
(ii)  distribution  of  products, 
(iii)  competition. 

(iv)  applicable  laws,  regulations,  specifica- 
tions, and  standards, 
(V)  consultants. 

(vi)  appropriate  government  officials,  and 
(vii)  trade  associations, 

(C)  information  on  specific  business  op- 
portunities in  each  foreign  country, 

(D)  general  import  and  export  data  for 
the  United  States  and  for  each  foreign 
country. 

(E)  industry  specific  import  and  export 
data  for  each  foreign  country, 

(F)  product  and  service  specific  import 
and  export  data  for  the  United  States, 

(G)  market  penetration  ratios  for  imports 
to  the  United  States  and  country  of  origin 
for  imports  to  the  United  States, 

(H)  rank  ordered  national  destinations  for 
exports  of  the  United  States, 

(I)  exchange  rates  of  all  foreign  curren- 
cies, 

(J)  market  research,  including  industry 
and  demographic  trends  for  each  foreign 
country  with  lists  of  marketing  contacts  and 
lists  of  foreign  firms. 

(K)  product  and  process  patent,  copyright, 
trademark,  and  mask  work  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  901  of  title  17,  United 
States  Code)  information  for  each  nation 
for  at  least  the  2  most  recent  yeairs, 

(L)  general  labor  market  information, 

(M)  internationally  comparable  wage 
rates, 

(N)  foreign  and  domestic— 

(i)  unemployment  rates, 

(ii)  availability  of  skilled  and  professional 
workers. 

(iii)  hiring  and  firing  restrictions,  and 

(iv)  labor  productivity  trends, 

(O)  comparative  international  tax  rate  in- 
formation, 

(P)  export  financing  information,  includ- 
ing the  availability  of  funds  for  United 
States  exporters  and  foreign  competitors, 

(Q)  information  concerning  capital  mar- 
kets, interest  rates,  and  the  cost  and  avail- 
ability of  capital. 

(R)  National  Input  and  Output  Tables 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  the  United  States  and  other  nations,  and 

(S)  any  other  information  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  determines  to  be  useful 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
other  than  information  which  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  annual  report  on  foreign  trade 
barriers  required  to  be  prepared  under  sec- 
tion 181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  or  the 
report  required  under  section  141  or  306  of 
such  Act. 

(3)  The  National  Trade  Data  Bank  which 
is  required  to  be  established  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall— 

(A)  be  designed  to  utilize  state-of-the-art 
data  processing  and  retrieval  equipment  in 


monitoring,  organizing,  analyzing,  and  dis- 
seminating the  information  described  in 
paragraph  (2). 

(B)  use  the  most  effective  and  meaningful 
means  of  organizing  and  making  such  infor- 
mation available  to— 

(i)  United  States  business  firms. 

(ii)  United  States  workers. 

(iii)  United  States  industry  associations, 

(iv)  United  States  agricultural  interests, 

(V)  State  and  local  economic  development 

agencies,  and 
(Vi)  other  interested  United  States  persons 

who  could  benefit  from  such  information. 

and 

(C)  be  of  such  quality  and  in  such  form  as 
to  assist  coordinated  trade  strategies  for  the 
United  States. 

(4)  The  National  Trade  Data  Bank  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

(A)  collect  and  disseminate— 

(i)  information  on  service  sector  economic 
activity  that  is  at  least  as  complete  and 
timely  as  information  on  economic  activity 
in  the  merchandise  sector,  and 

(ii)  a  broad  base  of  monthly  information 
on  the  service  sector  of  the  economy,  and 

(B)  provide— 

(i)  a  new  benchmark  survey  of  unaffili- 
ated service  transactions,  including— 

(I)  banking  services, 

(II)  computer  software  services. 

(III)  brokerage  services. 

(IV)  transportation  services, 

(V)  travel  services, 

(VI)  engineering  services, 

(VII)  health  services,  and 
(VTII)  construction  services,  and 

(ii)  an  index  of  leading  indicators  which 
includes  measurement  of  service  sector  ac- 
tivity in  direct  proportion  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  service  sector  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  National  Trade  Data  Bank  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
include  any  information— 

(A)  which  is  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  any  investiga- 
tion, and 

(B)  the  disclosure  of  which  to  the  public  is 
prohibited  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(6)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  consult  with- 

(A)  advisory  committees  established  under 
section  135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2155). 

(B)  other  representatives  of  the  private 
sector,  and 

(C)  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  (A) 
ensure  that  information  systems  created  or 
developed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  do 
not  unnecessarily  duplicate  information  sys- 
tems available  from  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  or  from  the  private  sector,  and 
(B)  disseminate  information  in  the  maimer 
most  cost  effective  for  the  Government. 

(b)  Cooperation.— 

(1)  Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce by  making  information  available  for 
assimilation  into  the  National  Trade  Data 
Bank. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
make  information  collected  by  the  National 
Trade  Data  Bank  available  to  appropriate 
Federal  departments  or  agencies  on  a  regu- 
lar basis. 

(c)  Reports.— By  no  later  than  December 
31  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress— 
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(1)  asKasing  the  current  quality,  compre- 
henaiveneas,  and  public  and  private  accessi- 
bUity  of  trade  data, 

<2>  deacribing  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
this  section,  particularly— 

(A)  actions  taken  diuing  the  S-month 
period  beglnninc  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  to  provide  the  new  benchmark 
survey  described  in  subsection  (aK4KBKi). 
and 

(B)  action  taken  during  the  1-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  provide  the  information  on  services 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (BKii) 
of  subsection  (aK4). 

(3)  describing  actions  planned  to  be  taken 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

<4)  recommending  executive  and  legisla- 
tive actions  which  would  ensure  that  United 
States  citizens  and  firms  obtain  access  to 
the  data  banks  of  foreign  countries  that  is 
similar  to  the  access  provided  foreign  citl- 
sens  and  firms  to  the  National  Trade  Data 
Bank  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(aXl).  and 

(5)  recommending  other  legislative  actions 
which  further  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
SBC  su.  coMpennvBNEss  development  PRa 

GRAM. 

(a)  EsTA Bi.ismtnrr.— The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  establish. 
using  existing  personnel.  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce  the  Competitiveness  DeveIot>- 
ment  Program.  The  Secretary,  as  part  of 
the  Program.  shaU,  on  a  continuous  basis— 

(1)  imdertake  an  analysis  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  regulations  of  both  foreign 
firms  and  United  States  firms  and  their 
actual  or  potential  effect  on  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  and 

(2)  undertake  a  comprehensive  and  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  the  potential  competi- 
tiveness of  United  States  goods  and  services 
in  markets  within  the  United  States  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "do- 
mestic markets"),  based  upon— 

(A)  an  inventory  of  those  domestic  market 
conditions,  opportunities,  structures  and 
factors  which  offer  potential  for  growth  and 
development,  and 

(B)  an  analysis  of  those  factors  which  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  competitiveness  of 
those  domestic  firms  that  have  a  high  po- 
tential for  growth,  including  applicable  Fed- 
eral and  State  policies  and  practices  (par- 
ticularly macroeconomic.  regulatory,  and 
sectorial  policies)  and  the  conditions  in.  and 
the  structure  of,  the  markets  that  supply,  or 
distribute  the  products  or  services  of,  such 
firms. 

(b)  STRATBcns  AMD  PouciEs.— On  the 
basis  of  the  analyses  and  evaluation  de- 
scribed in  the  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  formulate  strategies  and  policies  de- 
signed to  increase  the  competitiveness  of 
United  States  industries  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  The  Secretary  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate consistent  with  such  powers  as  are 
granted  to  the  Secretary  under  law  to  im- 
plement the  competitiveness  strategies  and 
other  reconunendations  developed  under 
this  section  and  section  904. 

(c)  Rkports.— On  an  annual  basis  com- 
mencing with  1988.  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare a  report  (which  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  and  to  the  President  no  later  than 
lao  days  after  the  close  of  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  report)  containing— 

(Da  summary  of  the  analyses  and  evalua- 
'tlon  described  in  subsection  (a). 

(2)  a  description  of  all  strategies  and  poli- 
cies developed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 


an(i  recommendations  for  legislation,  based 
on  such  analyses  and  information,  designed 
to  increase  the  international  competitive- 
ness of  United  States  industries  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce, 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  actual  or  foreseeable 
economic  and  technological  developments, 
in  t^e  Unileii  States  and  abroad,  which  have 
aff4cted  or  will  affect  the  competitive  posi- 
tioq  of  United  States  industry  or  of  particu- 
lar United  States  industry  sectors. 

(4)  an  identification  and  description,  with 
particularity,  of  actual  or  foreseeable  eco- 
norfic  and  technological  developments  in 
thei'United  States  and  abroad  which— 

(4)  present  significant  opportunities  for 
Unied  States  industries  to  compete  in  new 
geographical  markets  or  product  markets  or 
to  ^pand  their  position  in  established  mar- 
kets, or 

(B)  create  a  significant  risk  that  United 
Staies  industries  will  be  unable  to  compete 
successfully  in  significant  future  markets, 
and 

(5D  a  specification,  with  particularity,  of 
theiindastry  sectors  affected  by  the  develop- 
mei)ts  described  in  paragraph  (4). 

(d)  Program  Priorities.— In  implement- 
ing the  program  described  in  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those 
product  sectors  in  which  the  United  States 
has  significant  economic  and  commercial  in- 
ter^ts.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  ap- 
pro|>riate  Federal  agencies  and  private 
sec^r  advisory  groups  in  determining  such 
priorities. 

led  CoiXEcnoH.— The  Secretary  may  col- 
lect such  information,  and  seek  the  advice 
of  auch  persons  representing  United  States 
indsstries,  labor,  consumers,  and  members 
ie  academic  community,  as  the  Secre- 
considers  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
pon. 

KELATEn  INITIATIVES  TO  SUPPORT  THE 
PROGRAM  OF  ENHANCED  COMPETI- 
TIVENESS. 

I  connection  with  the  functions  specified 
ction  903,  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
the  following  actions  in  order  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  section  903: 

( 10  Assistance  regarding  research  and  de- 
velopment.—After  taking  into  account  all 
relefvant  information  obtained  in  carrying 
outi  section  903(a)  (1)  and  (2).  and  other 
available  appropriate  data,  regarding  the  re- 
seaich  and  development  needs  (including 
conimercialization  of  research  and  develop- 
ment >  of  United  States  industries,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare,  and  thereafter  periodi- 
calUr  revise— 

(A)  an  inventory  of  the  research  and  de- 
velapment  that  (i)  is  relevant  to  the  mainte- 
naii;e  or  expansion  of  the  competitiveness 
of  (Jnited  States  industry,  and  (ii)  is  being, 
or  ^  planned  to  be.  undertaken  by  United 
States  producers,  and 

(B)  a  listing  of  those  new  areas  of  re- 
search and  development  not  covered  under 
subparagraph  (A)  that  should  be  engaged  in 
if  such  competitiveness  is  to  be  maintained 
or  expanded. 

(3)  Improvements  in  training  and  educa- 
Tioii.— On  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  in- 
fer nation  derived  under  section  903.  and 
froi  n  other  available  appropriate  data  re- 
garding the  labor  needs  of  United  States  In- 
dus :ries,  the  Secretary  shall  periodically 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Sec  retary  of  Eklucation,  and  the  heads  of 
api  ropriate  State  agencies  regarding  actions 
tha  I  may  be  taken  within  their  respective 
jur  sdictions  to  improve  the  quality  and 
ava  liability  of  labor  market  information, 
trailing   (including    teacher   training),    re- 
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training  .  and  education,  in  those  skills  and 
disciplines  which  will  be  required  by  United 
States  industries  for  purposes  of  maintain- 
ing or  ocpanding  their  competitiveness. 

(3)  RrtDCTION  AND  ELIMINATION  OP  REGULA- 
TORY     AITD      BUREAUCRATIC      OBSTACLES.— The 

Secretary  shall  undertake  periodic  consulta- 
tion witb  appropriate  Federal  and  State  of- 
ficials aad  representatives  of  United  States 
industry  and  business  for  purposes  of  identi- 
fying those  regulations,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures that  inhibit  or  delay  the  development, 
commercialization,  or  marketing  of  goods  or 
services  and  shall,  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  vgrious  purposes  of  such  regulations, 
policies  ind  procedures,  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Ithe  Congress,  and  to  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  and  State  agencies,  regarding 
those  statutory  and  administrative  changes 
Id,  if  implemented,  eliminate  or 
ich  obstacles. 


that  W( 
reduce  si 

SEC.    S«5. 


NATIONAL    SECURITY    AND    ESSENTIAL 
COMMERCE. 

(a)  INIKSTIGATIONS  BY  SECRETARY  OP  COM- 
MERCE.—U(>On  request  of  the  head  of  any  de- 
partmeni  or  agency  or  upon  the  motion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
the  Secfetary  shall  immediately  make  an 
appropriate  investigation  to  determine  the 
effects  On  national  security,  essential  com- 
merce, and  economic  welfare  of  mergers,  ac- 
quisition s.  Joint  ventures,  licensing,  and 
takeover  s  by  or  with  foreign  persons  which 
involve  itersons  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce in  the  United  States  and  of  efforts  by 
or  with  foreign  persons  to  gain  control  of 
persons  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  seek  infor- 
mation and  advice  from,  and  shall  consult 
with,  th^  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other 
appropriate  officers  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  shall,  if  it  is  appropriate  and 
after  regsonable  notice,  hold  public  hear- 
ings or  otherwise  afford  interested  parties 
an  opportunity  to  present  information  and 
advice  relevant  to  such  investigation.  The 
Secretary  shall  report- 

( 1 )  the  findings  of  the  investigation  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
the  control  of  such  persons  by  foreign  per- 
sons upon  the  national  security  and  essen- 
tial commerce,  and 

(2)  baajed  on  such  findings,  the  recommen- 
dation (k  the  Secretary  for  action  or  inac- 
tion unfer  this  section  to  the  President 
within  4p  days  after  beginning  an  investiga- 
tion undkr  this  subsection. 

If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  control  of 
such  pe^ns  by  foreign  persons  threatens 
to  impair  the  national  security  and  essential 
commerce,  the  Secretary  shall  so  advise  the 
President.  The  President  shall  take  such 
action,  and  for  such  time,  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate  to  restrict,  suspend,  or 
prohibit  any  effort  made  by  a  foreign  citi- 
zen to  i^erge,  acquire,  take  over,  or  other- 
wise gain  control  of  a  person  engaged  in 
interstat^e  commerce  in  the  United  States  so 
that  such  control  wUl  not  threaten  to 
impair  tjhe  national  security  and  essential 
commer^  unless  the  President  determines 
that  su(4i  effort  by  foreign  citizens  do  not 
threateri  to  impair  the  national  security  and 
essential  commerce. 

(b)  DOMESTIC  Production  por  National 
DEPENSEf— For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  and  the  President  shall,  in 
the  ligh^  of  the  requirements  of  national  se- 
curity and  essential  commerce  and  without 
excludii|g  other  relevant  factors,  give  con- 
sideratidn  to  domestic  production  needed 


for  projected  national  defense  requirements, 
the  capacity  of  domestic  industries  to  meet 
such  requirements,  existing  and  anticipated 
availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  prod- 
ucts, raw  materials,  and  other  supplies  and 
services  essential  to  the  national  defense 
and  essential  commerce,  the  requirements 
of  growth  of  such  industries  and  such  sup- 
plies and  services  including  the  investment, 
exploration,  and  development  necessary  to 
assure  such  growth,  and  the  control  of  such 
industries  by  foreign  citizens  as  it  affects 
such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  requirements  of  na- 
tional security  and  essential  commerce.  In 
the  administration  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  President  shall  further  rec- 
ognize the  close  relation  of  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  Nation  to  our  national  securi- 
ty and  essential  commerce,  and  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  impact  of  foreign 
control  on  the  economic  welfare  of  individ- 
ual domestic  industries,  and  any  substantial 
unemployment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  gov- 
ernment, loss  of  skills  or  investment,  or 
other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the  con- 
trol of  such  industries  by  foreign  citizens 
shall  be  considered,  without  excluding  other 
factors,  in  determining  whether  such  weak- 
ening of  our  internal  economy  may  impair 
the  national  security  and  essential  com- 
merce. 

SEC.  M«.  UNREASONABLE  PRACTICES. 

Section  301(e)(3)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2411(eK5)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  "or  denies  access  to 
foreign  government-sponsored  technology, 
research,  or  development". 

SEC  M7.  BILATERAL  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  MEXICO. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress,  within  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
a  report  on  bilateral  trade  issues  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  In  the 
report,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  identify  and  analyze  the  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers  that  inhibit  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico, 

(2)  identify  and  analyze  unilateral  and  bi- 
lateral actions  that  might  be  taken  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  to  reduce  or  eliminate  such  trade 
barriers,  including,  for  example— 

(A)  the  stimulation  of  joint  investment 
and  coproduction  by  United  States  and 
Mexico  joint  ventures  in  those  areas  in  both 
countries  that  are  adjacent  to  the  interna- 
tional border  and  the  provision  of  duty-free 
treatment  to  articles  produced  by  such  ven- 
tures, and 

(B)  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  free 
trade  area  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and 

(3)  identify  and  analyze  the  potential  ef- 
fects on  bilateral  trade  of  a  United  States- 
Mexico  development  bank  the  purpose  of 
which  would  be  to  encourage  and  coordinate 
economic  development  between  the  two 
countries. 

SEC  M8.  INVESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  BARRIERS 
PERTAINING  TO  TRADE  AND  SERV- 
ICES. 

The  United  States  Trade  Representative 
shall,  within  90  days  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  initiate  an  investigation 
under  section  302  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
regarding  the  acts,  policies,  and  practices  of 
the  Government  of  Japan  and  of  entitles 
which  are  owned,  financed,  or  otherwise 
controlled  by  the  Government  of  Japan 
with  respect  to  barriers  in  Japan  to  the  of- 
fering by  United  States  persons  of  architec- 


tural, engineering,  construction,  and  con- 
sulting services  in  such  country. 

S»X-.  «M.  KFFMT  OF  IMPORTS  ON  CRUDE  «HL  PRO- 
IHKTION  AND  RI:FINING  CAPACrTV  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  send  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  under  section  3102  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986. 
Within  180  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  results 
of  such  study,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress recommendations  for  actions  which 
may  be  appropriate  to  address  any  impact 
of  imports  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts on  domestic  crude  oil  exploration  and 
production  and  the  domestic  petroleum  re- 
fining capacity. 

SEC.  *l*.  IMPACT  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EXPENDI- 
TURES ON  INTERNATIONAL  COMPETI- 
TIVENESS. 

(a)  FINDINGS.— The  Congress  finds  that 
the  ability  of  United  States  industries  to 
compete  in  world  markets  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  following  factors: 

( 1 )  The  allocation  of  intellectual  resources 
between  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

(2)  The  distribution  of  innovative  research 
and  development  between  commercial  and 
noncommercial  applications. 

(3)  The  number  of  scientific  advances 
which  are  ultimately  commercialized. 

(4)  The  cost  of  capital  which  is  affected  by 
many  factors  including  the  budget  deficit 
and  defense  spending. 

(b)  Sense  op  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  evaluate 
the  impact  on  United  States  competitive- 
ness of — 

(1)  the  defense  spending  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, particularly  Japan's  expenditure  of  1 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product  for  de- 
fense compared  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
United  States  of  6  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product,  and 

(2)  the  other  factors  listed  in  subsection 
(a). 

SEC  911.  DEVEIX)PMENT  OF  SEMICONDUCTOR 
MANUFACTURING  TECHNOLOGY. 

(a)  Authorization.— There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989.  1990.  1991.  and 
1992  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
in  order  to  preserve  essential  commerce,  to 
make  grants  to  a  consortium  of  United 
States  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  of  semiconductors  to 
pay  not  more  thtm  one-half  the  cost  of  un- 
dertaking projects  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  semiconductor  manufacturing  tech- 
nology and  its  application  in  a  variety  of  in- 
dustries. 

(b)  Grant  Authority.— 

(1)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
plan  which  will  specify  what  consortium  will 
be  established  to  receive  grants  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  what  will  be  the  function  of 
such  consortium. 

(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  unless  a  law  specifically  authorizing 
such  grants  is  enacted  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Reports.— The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
activities  undertaken  under  grants  made 
under  subsection  (a). 

SEC  »12.  REPORTS  ON  COUNTERTRADE  AND  OFF- 
SETS. 

(a)  Ge?ieral  RTn.E.— Elach  United  States 
person  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce on  each  contract  to  export  United 
States  goods  or  services  which  was  entered 


into  by  such  person  with  a  foreign  person 
and  which— 

( 1 )  involves  at  least  $2,(KK),000. 

(2)  requires  countertrade  or  offsets  as  a 
condition  to  such  contract,  and 

(3)  is  entered  into  with  the  government  of 
a  foreign  country  or  otherwise  could  not  be 
entered  into  without  the  authorization  or 
approval  of  a  government  other  than  the 
United  States  Government. 

(b)  Report  Content.— Each  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  identify— 

(1)  the  United  States  and  foreign  persons 
involved  in  the  contract  reported  on, 

(2)  the  goods  or  services  to  be  provided  by 
the  United  States  person  under  the  con- 
tract, 

(3)  the  countertrade  or  offset  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)<2)  which  was  imposed  on 
the  contract,  and 

(4)  the  government  of  the  foreign  country 
with  which  such  contract  was  entered  into 
or  the  requirement  for  government  authori- 
zation or  approval  otherwise  required  before 
such  contract  could  be  entered  into. 

An  identification  of  a  countertrade  or  offset 
under  paragraph  (3)  shall  include  (if  a  part 
of  the  countertrade  or  offset)  the  technolo- 
gy to  be  transferred,  the  goods  or  services  to 
be  purchased,  the  amount  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices to  originate  outside  the  United  States, 
and  the  persons  involved. 

(c)  Disclosure.— 

(1)  In  addition  to  the  annual  report  on 
offsets  and  countertrade  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
under  section  309  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an 
annual  public  re|x>rt  to  the  Congress  by  the 
time  provided  in  such  section  309  for  reports 
under  such  section.  E^ach  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(A)  a  sununary  of  the  transactions  includ- 
ed in  the  reports  filed  with  the  Secretary, 

(B)  an  analysis  of  such  transactions,  in- 
cluding an  analysis  of  the  levels  of  goods 
and  services  imported  and  exported  under 
such  transactions,  the  effect  of  such  trans- 
actions on  industries  and  employment  in 
the  United  States,  and  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  significant, 

(C)  an  identification  of  the  countries 
which  impose  countertrades  or  offsets  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (aK2)  and  an  identifi- 
cation of  the  countertrades  or  offsets  im- 
posed, and 

(D)  the  status  of  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  to  remove 
such  countertrades  or  offsets. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1), 
the  public  disclosure  of  information  filed 
with  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  subject  to  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  Reporting  REQuntEiaarTS.— Reports 
required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  filed— 

(1)  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  promulgated  under  subsection  (e). 
and 

(2)  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe in  such  regiilations  but  not  less  often 
than  annually. 

(e)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  implement  this 
section  not  later  than  the  expiration  of  270 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  Penalties.— Any  person  who— 

( 1 )  fails  to  file,  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (d),  a  report  required  by  subsection  (a), 
or 

(2)  willfully  files  a  report  that  includes  an 
untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  or  mnits 
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to  state  m  material  fact  necessary  to  prevent 
the  report  from  being  false  or  misleading. 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $10,000 
(or  each  week  during  which  such  person 
takes  the  action  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2). 

(g)  Dxrannoira.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  Uifmo  STATES  PERSON.— The  term 
"United  States  person"  means  any  person 
which  is  organised  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State  or  which  has  its 
principal  place  of  business  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

(2>  FoBKiGit  FDtsoN.— The  term  "foreign 
person"  means— 

<A)  any  individual  other  than  an  individ- 
ual who  is  a  citizen  only  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(B)  any  person,  other  than  an  individual 
or  a  government.  Uiat  is  organized  under 
the  laws  of  a  foreign  government  or  which 
has  its  principal  place  of  business  outside  of 
the  United  SUtes.  and 

(C)  any  foreign  government  or  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  a  foreign  government. 

(3)  SwaiKAHY.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(4)  CouiimnuDK  OR  opfsrt.— The  term 
"countertrade  or  offset"  when  used  to  de- 
scribe a  condition  for  an  export  contract  en- 
tered into  by  a  United  SUtes  person 
means— 

(A)  a  condition  under  which  the  United 
SUtes  person  will  transfer  technology  to  a 
foreign  person, 

(B)  a  condition  under  which  the  United 
SUtes  person  wUl.  as  a  condition  to  the  con- 
tract, purchase  or  arrange  for  the  purchase 
of  goods  or  services  from  a  foreign  person, 

(C)  a  condition  under  which  a  percentage 
of  the  goods  or  services  to  be  provided  by 
the  United  SUtes  person  will  be  produced 
outside  the  United  SUtes  or  be  provided  by 
foreign  persons,  or 

(D)  a  condition  under  which  the  United 
SUtes  person  will  be  required  to  make  in- 
vestmente  in  a  foreign  country. 

TITLE  X— BUY  AMEiUCAN  ACT  OF  1987 
SEC  IMI.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Buy  Ameri- 
can Act  of  1987". 

SEC  IMZ.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BUY  AMERICAN 
ACT. 

TiUe  m  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933  (41 
U.S.C.  lOa-lOd),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  4  and  5  as 
sections  5  and  6,  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  3  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
through  (g)  of  this  section  and  subsections 
(e)  and  (f)  of  section  305  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979,  a  Federal  agency 
shall  not  award  any  contract  for  the  pro- 
curement of  an  article,  material,  or  supply 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  a  for- 
eign country  whose  government  discrimi- 
nates In  awarding  contracts  against  United 
SUtes  products  or  services,  as  identified  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  section  305(d)(1) 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979. 

"(b)  The  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  if  (1)  the  article,  material,  or 
supply  in  question  has  been  assembled  or 
manufactured  in  the  United  SUtes,  and  (2) 
substantially  all  of  the  total  cost  (including 
components,  indirect  costs,  research,  devel- 
opment, and  labor)  of  such  article,  material, 
or  supply  has  been  incurred  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(c)  The  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  country 


which  ( 1 )  is  a  signatory  in  good  standing  of 
the]  Agreement  on  Government  Procure- 
me|it  and  is  not  subject  to  a  waiver  revoca- 
tion under  section  305(e)(2)  of  the  Trade 
Agaeements  Act  of  1979,  or  (2)  is  not  a  sig- 
natory of  such  Agreement  but  is  a  least  de- 
veloped country  (as  that  term  is  defined  in 
section  308(6)  of  that  Act). 

'■(d)  The  President  or  the  head  of  a  Feder- 
al agency  may  authorize  the  award  of  a  con- 
tract or  class  of  contracts  for  the  procure- 
ment of  an  article,  material,  or  supply 
milted,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  coun- 
tries described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tloil  if  the  President  or  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency— 

"<1)  determines  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary (A)  in  the  public  interest,  or  (B)  to 
avofd  the  restriction  of  competition  in  a 
manner  which  would  limit  the  procurement 
in  question  to,  or  would  esUblish  a  prefer- 
ence for,  the  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
of  a  single  manufacturer  or  supplier;  and 
:)  notifies  the  Congress  of  such  determi- 
in  not  less  than  30  days  prior  to  award- 
:he  contract  or  the  date  of  authorization 
le  award  of  a  class  of  contracts. 
)  In  no  event  shall  this  section  be  used 
>ny  the  award  of  a  contract  or  contracts 
whin  such  denial  would  limit  the  procure- 
ment in  Question  to,  or  would  esUblish  a 
preierence  for,  the  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies  of  a  single  manufacturer  or  suppli- 

)  The  authority  of  the  head  of  a  Peder- 
[ency  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
may  not  be  delegated. 
;)  The  authority  of  the  head  of  a  Peder- 
;ency  under  subsection  (d)  shall  not 
ly  to  procurements  subject  to  memoran- 
of  understanding  entered  into  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  (or  any  agency 
thereof)  and  a  represenUtive  of  a  foreign 
couiitry  (or  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof).  In  the  case  of  any  such  procure- 
ments, the  determinations  and  notice  re- 
quired by  subsection  (d)  shall  be  made  by 
theiPresident  or,  if  delegated,  by  the  United 
SU^es  Trade  RepresenUtive.". 

SECi  1003.  a)NSIDERATION  Or  COMPLIANCE  WITH 
THE  GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT 
AGREEMENT  IN  EXTENDING  BENE- 
FITS. 

S  ction  305  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1979  (19  U.S.C.  2515)  is  amended  by 
add  ng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"( 1)  Ankdal  Report  on  Foreign  Compu- 

ANC  i.— 

"(1)  Annual  report  required.— The  Presi- 
den  I  shall,  no  later  than  December  31,  1988, 
and  annually  thereafter,  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  extent  to  which  for- 
eigi)  countries,  whose  products  are  acquired 
by  the  United  SUtes  Government,  discrimi- 
nate against  United  SUtes  products  or  serv- 
ices in  making  government  procurements. 
The  President,  In  the  ainnual  report,  shall 
identify  the  signatories  to  the  Agreement 
whfch  are  not  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Agreement.  In  addition, 
froni  the  countries  that  are  not  signatories 
to  the  Agreement  and  are  not  least  devel- 
otied  councries,  the  President  shall  identify 
thai  countries  which  discriminate  in  award- 
tngjcontracts  against  United  SUtes  products 
or  lervices.  In  making  these  identifications, 
the!  President  shaU  use  the  requirements  of 
the!  Agreement  as  guidelines  for  evaluating 
whether  the  procurement  practices  of  for- 
eign governments  are  discriminatory. 

"(2)  Contents  of  annual  report.— The 
aruiual  report  required  by  this  subsection 
sha  11  include  (but  not  t>e  limited  to)  an  eval- 
uat  on  of  whether  and  to  what  extent  coun- 
trl«  s  that  are  signatories  to  the  Agreement, 
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and  all  bther  countries  described  in  para- 
graph (II  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  use  single-tendering  procedures  for 
procurements  covered  by  the  Agreement 
that  coiild  have  been  conducted  using  open 
or  selective  procedures; 

"(B)  conduct  what  normally  would  have 
been  on^  procurement  as  two  or  more  pro- 
curemenits  to  bring  the  anticipated  contract 
value  b4ow  the  Agreement's  value  thresh- 

lounce  procurement  opportunities 
y  the  Agreement  with  less  than 
ired  time  interval  for  submitting 

vert  procurements  that  meet  the 
enU  of  the  Agreement  from  agen- 
cies covered  by  the  Agreement  to  agencies 
not  subject  to  the  Agreement  or  to  local  or 
regional  governments;  and 

"(E)  use  specifications  In  such  a  way  as  to 
limit  thf  ability  of  United  SUtes  suppliers 
to  participate  in  procurements  covered  by 
the  Agreement. 

"(3)    ^VICE    FROM    GOVERNMENT     AGENCIES 

AND  UNITED  STATES  BUSINESSES.— In  develop- 
ing the  Annual  report  required  by  this  sub- 
section, the  President  shall  seek  the  advice 
of  the  IjecreUry  of  Commerce,  the  United 
SUtes  'trade  RepresenUtive,  and  United 
SUtes  btisinesses  in  the  United  SUtes  and 
in  countries  that  are  signatories  to  the 
Agreem^t  and  in  all  other  foreign  coun- 
tries whnse  producU  or  services  are  acquired 
by  the  United  SUtes  Government. 

"(4)  Impact  of  noncompliance.— The 
President,  in  the  annual  report  required  by 
this  subjection,  shaU  take  into  account  the 
relative  Impact  of  any  noncompliance  with 
the  Agreement  or  other  discrimination  by 
nonsignfttories  on  United  SUtes  commerce 
and  the  extent  to  which  such  noncompli- 
ance or  discrimination  has  impeded  the  abil- 
ity of  United  States  suppliers  to  participate 
in  procurements  covered  by  the  Agreement 
on  terms  comparable  to  those  available  to 
supplier)  of  the  country  in  question  when 
seeking  to  sell  goods  under  the  Agreement 
to  the  Uhited  SUtes  Government. 

"(5)  Impact  on  procurement  costs.— Such 
report  snail  also  include  an  analysis  of  the 
impact  an  Government  procurement  costs 
that  map'  occur  as  a  consequence  of  any 
waiver  revocations  that  may  t>e  required  by 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  and  any  identi- 
fication^ or  other  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
subsectiAn  (f )  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Uee  of  Dispute  Settlement  Proce- 
dures.— 

"(1)  Initiation  of  consultations.— The 
President  shall,  within  60  days,  initiate  con- 
sulUtioos  in  accordance  with  the  Agree- 
ment's (Ispute  settlement  procedures  to  cor- 
rect problems  with  those  signatories  to  the 
Agreement  identified  in  the  annual  report 
(require*  by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section) 
as  not  noting  the  obligations  of  the  Agree- 
ment. 

"(2)  WJAivER  revocation.— (A)  Where  a  dis- 
pute settlement  procedure  initiated  pursu- 
ant to  tnls  subsection  with  any  signatory  to 
the  Agreement  is  not  concluded  within  one 
year  froi  n  its  initiation,  such  signatory  shall 
be  considered  as  a  signatory  not  in  good 
standing  of  the  Agreement.  The  President 
shall  revoke  the  waiver  of  discriminatory 
purchasing  requirements  granted  to  that 
signatory  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  this 
Act. 

"(B)  It  the  President  determines  that  re- 
voking I  uch  waiver  would  harm  the  public 
interest  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
may  witl  ihold  the  revocation  of  such  waiver, 
but  shal,  while  withholding  such  revoca- 


tion, take  other  actions  within  his  authority 
consistent— 

"(1)  with  the  criteria  set  forth  in  sections  2 
and  3  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933  (41  U.S.C. 
lOa-lOd).  and 

"(11)  with  the  requirements  for  full  and 
open  competition  imposed  by  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Competition  in  Con- 
tracting Act  (P.L.  98-369;  98  Stat.  1175). 
to  impose  appropriate  and  equivalent  limiU- 
tions  on  (jovemment  procurement  of  prod- 
ucU. services,  and  suppliers  of  that  signato- 
ry. 

"(C)  The  President  shall  not  revoke  or 
modify  the  waiver  as  to  any  procurement  or 
class  of  procurements  where  such  action 
would  limit  the  procurement  or  class  of  pro- 
curements to,  or  would  esUblish  a  prefer- 
ence for,  the  products  or  services  of  a  single 
manufacturer  or  supplier. 

"(D)  The  President,  in  taking  any  action 
under  this  sut>section  to  limit  procurements 
from  foreign  countries,  shall  seek  the  advice 
of  executive  agencies  through  the  inter- 
agency trade  organization  (established 
under  section  242  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962)  and  the  advice  of  United  SUtes 
businesses  and  other  interested  parties. 

"(3)  Settlement  of  disputes.— If,  before 
the  end  of  a  year  following  the  initiation  of 
dispute  settlement  procedures,  the  other 
participant  to  the  procedures— 

"(A)  eliminated  the  discrimination  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  President, 

"(B)  Ukes  the  action  recommended  as  a 
result  of  the  procedures  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  President,  or 

"(C)  the  procedures  result  in  a  determina- 
tion requiring  no  action  by  the  other  partic- 
ipant, 

the  President  shall  take  no  action  to  limit 
government  procurement  from  that  partici- 
pant. 

"(4)  Reinstatement  of  waivers.— The 
President  may  reinsUte  a  waiver  of  dis- 
criminatory purchasing  requirements  that 
was  revoked  (or  modified)  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  at  such  time 
as— 

"(A)  the  other  participant  has  eliminated 
the  discrimination  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
President; 

"(B)  the  other  participant  has  taken  cor- 
rective action  required  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
pute settlement  procedures  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  President;  or 

"(C)  the  procedures  result  in  a  determina- 
tion requiring  no  action  by  the  other  partic- 
ipant. 

"(f)  Determination  of  Discrimination  by 
A  Nonsignatory  Country.— If  the  President 
determines  that  an  identification  under  sub- 
section (d)(1)  of  a  foreign  country  which  is 
not  a  signatory  to  the  Agreement  and  is  not 
a  least  developed  country  would  harm  the 
public  interest  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  shall  identify  the  country  as  dis- 
criminatory but  shall,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  take 
other  actions  within  his  authority  consist- 
ent— 

"(1)  with  the  criteria  set  forth  In  sections 
2  and  3  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933  (41 
U.S.C.  lOa-lOd),  and 

"(2)  with  the  requirements  for  full  and 
open  competition  imposed  by  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Competition  in  Con- 
tracting Act  (Public  Law  98-369;  98  SUt. 
1175). 

to  impose  appropriate  and  equivalent  limiU- 
tions  on  CJovemment  procurements  of  prod- 
ucU, services,  and  suppliers  of  that  country. 
The  President  shall  not  take  any  action 
where  such  action  would  limit  the  procure- 


ment or  class  of  procuremenU  to,  or  would 
esUblish  a  preference  for,  the  products  or 
services  of  a  single  manufacturer  or  suppli- 
er. The  President,  in  taking  any  action 
under  this  sut>section  to  limit  procurements 
from  foreign  countries,  shall  seek  the  advice 
of  executive  agencies  through  the  inter- 
agency trade  organization  (established 
under  section  242  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962)  and  the  advice  of  United  SUtes 
businesses  and  other  interested  parties. 

"(g)  Renegotiation  To  SECiniE  Pull  and 
Open  Competition.— The  President  shall  In- 
struct the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive, in  conducting  renegotiations  of  the 
Agreement,  to  seek  Improvements  in  the 
Agreement  that  will  secure  full  and  open 
competition  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act  (P.L. 
98-369;  98  SUt.  1175). 

"(h)  General  Report  on  Actions  Under 
This  Section.— 

"(1)  Advice  to  congress.— The  President 
shall,  as  necessary,  advise  the  Congress  and, 
by  no  later  than  December  31,  1993,  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  general  report  on  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  subsections  (d)  and  (f )  of 
this  section. 

"(2)  Contents  of  report.— The  general 
report  required  by  this  subsection  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  an  evaluation 
of- 

"(A)  progress  by  all  foreign  countries 
(other  than  least  developed  countries) 
toward  eliminating  the  practices  outlined  in 
subsection  (d)(3)  of  this  section;  and 

"(B)  actions  taken  pursuant  to  subsections 
(e)  and  (f )  of  this  section.". 

SEC.  1004.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Definition  of  Federal  Agency.— The 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933  (41 
U.S.C.  lOc),  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  <b)  and  inserting  a  semicolon; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  The  term  'Federal  agency'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  472).". 

(b)  Amendments  to  Section  2.— Section  2 
of  such  Act  141  U.S.C.  10a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "department  or  inde- 
pendent esUblishment"  and  inserting  "Fed- 
eral agency"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "manufactured  in  the 
United  States  substantially  all  from  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies  mined,  produced  or 
manufactured,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
United  SUtes,"  and  inserting  "assembled  or 
manufactured  in  the  United  SUtes";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "A  manufac- 
tured article,  material,  or  supply  shall  be 
considered  to  be  manufactured  or  assembled 
in  the  United  States  only  if  substantially  all 
of  the  total  cost  (including  components,  in- 
direct costs,  research,  development,  and 
labor)  of  such  article,  material,  or  supply 
has  been  Incurred  in  the  United  SUtes.". 

(c)  Amendments  to  Section  3.— Section  3 
of  such  Act  <41  U.S.C.  10b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "manufactured  in  the 
United  SUtc^s  sut>stantially  all  from  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured  in  the  United  SUtes,  except 
as  provided  in  section  2  of  this  Act"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  "manufactured  or 
assembled  in  the  United  SUtes  (determined 
in  accordance  with  the  second  sentence  of 
section  2  of  this  Act),  except  as  provided  in 
the  last  sentence  of  such  section": 


(2)  by  striking  out  "department  or  inde- 
pendent esUblishment"  in  such  subsection 
and  inserting  "Federal  agency":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "department,  bureau, 
agency,  or  independent  establishment"  in 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  "Federal 
agency". 

(d)  Additional  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.—Section  633  of  the  Act  of  October 
29,  1949  (41  U.S.C.  lOd)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  assembled"  after 
"manufactured":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "department  or  inde- 
pendent esUblishment"  and  inserting  "Fed- 
eral agency". 

TITLE  XI— OCEAN  TRANSPORTA'nON 

Subtitle  A— Ocean  Traiuportation  Praeticei 

sec:.  1101.  SHORT  TITI-E. 

This  subtitle  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Ocean 
TransporUtion  Practices  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  1102.  DEFINITIONS. 

In  this  subtitle: 

( 1 )  The  term  "class  of  goods"  means  goods 
as  classified  by  a  daU  classification  system 
prescril>ed  by  regulation  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

(3)  The  term  "conference"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  3  of  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1984  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1702). 

(4)  The  term  "documented  vessel"  means 
a  vessel  documented  under  chapter  121  of 
title  46,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(5)  The  term  "goods"  means  articles  of 
any  kind. 

(6)  The  term  "vessel  of  a  foreign  country" 
includes  a  vessel— 

(A)  documented  under  the  laws  of  a  for- 
eign country. 

(B)  on  which  at  least  4  citizens,  at  least 
one  of  whom  is  an  officer,  of  the  foreign 
country  are  employed;  or 

(C)  effectively  controlled  by  a  citizen  of 
the  foreign  country. 

SEC.  1103.  INVESTIGATION  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  The  Commission  shall  investigate 
whether  unfair  practices  used  directly 
affect  the  ability  of  operators  to  engage  in 
transporUtion  in  the  foreign  waterbome 
commerce  of  the  United  SUtes— 

(1)  on  the  Conunission's  own  initiative; 

(2)  on  a  complaint  by— 

(A)  an  operator  of  an  affected  document- 
ed vessel;  or 

(B)  a  representative  of  the  crew  of  an  af- 
fected documented  vessel;  or 

(3)  when,  during  a  period  of  not  more 
than  12  months  (as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission), at  least  25  percent  of  any  class  of 
goods  are  transported  by  common  carrier— 

(A)  from  a  foreign  country  to  the  United 
SUtes  by  the  vessels  of  the  foreign  country; 
or 

(B)  from  the  United  SUtes  to  a  foreign 
country  by  the  vessels  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try. 

(b)  After  beginning  an  investigation  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion may  conduct  a  preliminary  review,  not 
to  exceed  3  months.  The  Commission  shall 
begin  an  adjudicatory  proceeding  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  if  the  Commission 
reasonably  believes  an  unfair  practice  will 
be  found.  A  determination  not  to  proceed 
under  subsection  (c)  must  be  acompanied  by 
an  order  setting  out  the  Commission's  rea- 
sons. 

(c)  After  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  the  Commission  shall  find  an 
unfair  practice  when  the  acts,  policies,  or 
practices  of  a  foreign  country  unreasonably 
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impair  the  transportation  of  goods  in  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  by 
documented  vessels.  In  malcing  the  finding 
under  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
consider  the  market  share  of  documented 
veaaels  in  transtwrting  the  goods  investigat- 
ed. In  addition,  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine whether  the  acts,  policies,  and  prac- 
tices of  the  foreign  country— 

(1)  permit  restraint  of  trade  in  transporta- 
tion services,  including— 

(A)  unregulated  common  management  be- 
tween the  shipper  and  carrier  of  goods: 

(B)  special  arrangements  t>etween  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  foreign  country  and  the  car- 
riers or  shippers  of  that  country  favoring 
the  use  of  the  vessels  of  that  foreign  coun- 
try, and 

(C)  any  other  arrangement  unreasonably 
favoring  the  vessels  of  the  foreign  country 
in  the  transport  of  goods  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  deny  fair  and  equitable  market  oppor- 
tunities for  documented  vessels  by— 

(A)  being  party  to  a  cargo  sharing  or  res- 
ervation agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  not  a  party: 

(B)  violating  section  13(b)(S)  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1984  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1712(bM5)): 
or 

(C)  any  other  agreement  or  arrangement 
impairing  the  access  of  a  documented  vessel 
to  the  transportation  of  goods  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States: 

(3)  deny  internationally  recognized  seafar- 
er's rights,  including— 

(A)  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  any  form 
of  forced  or  compulsory  labor 

(B)  a  minimum  age  for  the  employment  of 
children:  and 

(C)  acceptable  conditions,  taking  into  ac- 
count a  country's  level  of  economic  develop- 
ment, of  work  with  respect  to  minimum 
wages,  hours  of  work,  and  occupational 
safety  and  health. 

(d)  Unless  a  foreign  government  or  opera- 
tor of  a  vessel  of  the  foreign  country,  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence,  proves  oth- 
erwise, an  unfair  practice  is  deemed  to  exist 
when  market  domination  by  vessels  of  the 
foreign  country  is  found  to  exist  under  sul>- 
section  (aX3)  of  this  section  and— 

(1)  vessels  of  the  foreign  country  trans- 
port at  least  IS  percent  more  of  that  class  of 
goods  being  imported  or  exported  than  doc- 
umented vessels:  or 

(2)  a  finding  has  been  made  under  subsec- 
tion (cXl)  or  (2)  of  this  section. 

(eKl)  In  an  investigation  or  proceeding 
under  this  subtitle,  the  Commission  may 
issue  subpoenas  to  compel  the  attendance 
and  tastimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  records  or  other  evidence. 

(2)  In  an  investigation  or  proceeding 
under  this  subtitle,  a  person  not  complying 
with  a  regulation,  order,  or  subpoena  is 
liable  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for 
each  day  the  violation  continues. 

(3XA)  After  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  the  Commission  also  may  suspend 
any  tartff  of  a  foreign  commerce  common 
carrier,  or  that  carrier's  right  to  use  a  tariff 
of  any  conference  of  which  the  carrier  is  a 
member,  when  the  carrier  does  not  provide 
evidence  required  to  be  provided  under  a 
subpoena  issued  under  this  subsection  in  an 
investigation  or  proceeding  under  this  sub- 
Utle. 

(B)  On  notification  by  the  Commission 
that  a  carrier  has  not  provided  evidence  re- 
quired to  be  provided  under  a  subpena 
issued  under  this  subsection  in  an  investiga- 
tion or  proceeding  under  this  subtitle,  the 
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Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Co4st  Guard  is  operating  shall  prohibit  that 
carrier's  vessels  from  entering  the  United 
States. 

(C)  The  Commission  shall  submit  immedi- 
ately to  the  President  an  order  issued  under 
this  paragraph.  Within  10  days  after  receiv- 
ing the  order,  the  President  may  disapprove 
it  if  the  President  finds  that  disapproval  is 
required  for  reasons  of  national  defense  or 
fontign  policy  of  the  United  States.  If  not 
disapproved,  the  order  of  the  Commission 
maj  be  effective  only  after  the  end  of  the 
10-aay  period. 

(fl>  When  the  Commission  makes  a  finding 
of  tn  unfair  practice  under  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  calculate  the  benefit  to 
thejvessels  of  the  foreign  country  (using  the 
amf  unt  of  goods  in  the  class)  attributable  to 
the' unfair  practice. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  enter  its  finding 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  within  6 
months  of  initiating  the  proceeding.  An 
unmir  practice  is  deemed  to  exist  if  the 
Commission  is  unable  to  complete  the  pro- 
ceeding within  that  time  because  the  Com- 
mi^ion  cannot  get  the  necessary  witnesses 
or  iecords  from  a  foreign  country. 

(i)  The  Conunission  and  any  other  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  having 
anji  information  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
subtitle  shall  enter  into  a  joint  agreement 
prwiding  for  the  sharing  of  that  informa- 
tioa. 
SEq  im.  NE(;OTlATIONS. 

1)   If  the  Commission   finds  an  imfair 
;tice  under  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  of 
iportatlon,   in   consultation   with   the 
itary   of  State   and   the   Commission, 
il   enter  into  negotiations  that  makes 
unfairly  transported  available  to  ves- 
sel4  of  all  countries  serving  that  trade  by— 

( 1 )  removing  the  unfair  practice:  or 

(1)  reducing  the  level  of  transportation  by 
vesels  of  the  foreign  country  by  the 
ameunt  of  the  benefit  those  vessels  derive 
from  the  unfair  practice  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  calculated  under  section  1103(f)  of 
thii  subtitle. 

(I  I)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
complete  the  negotiations  within  180  days 
aft  >r  the  Commission  finds  an  unfair  prac- 
tice If  the  Secretary  considers  that  further 
negotiations  with  a  foreign  country  are  nec- 
ess^y  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  extend  the  180-day 
pei^od  by  not  more  than  60  days. 

3e4  DOS-  PENALTIES. 

(i)  Unless  the  negotiations  under  section 
11(M  of  this  subtitle  have  been  completed 
within  the  time  period  specified— 

(1)  the  o«'ner  of  the  vessel  of  a  foreign 
country  is  liable  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  a  civU  penalty  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  freight  on  the  benefit  the 
ve^el  derived  from  the  unfair  practice  that 
th«  Conunission  has  calculated  under  sec- 
tion 1103(f)  of  this  subtitle  from  the  date 
tht  finding  was  made  under  section  1103  of 
th^  subtitle:  or 

(2)  the  Commission  may  limit  or  prohibit 
specific  operations  of  the  owner  or  operator 
of  vessels  of  a  foreign  country  in  the  same 
mimner  and  to  the  same  extent  that  owners 
or  operators,  of  documented  vessels  are  re- 
stricted in  that  foreign  country. 

(t>)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be 
suipended— 

qi)  in  any  single  case  for  not  more  than 
one  year  at  a  time  if  the  President  requests 
the  suspension  for  reasons  of  national  de- 
fease or  foreign  policy:  or 

(2)  temtKjrarily  if  the  Commission  finds 
that  documented  vessels  are  not  available  to 
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transpoi^  a  class  of  goods  in  the  foreign 
commer^  of  the  United  States, 
(c)  An0r  action  taken  under  this  section 
reported  to  Congress  in  writing 
within  6f  days. 

.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS, 
fiscal  year  1987.  $5,000,000  are  au- 
to be  appropriated  to  the  Federal 
Maritim^  Conunission  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
title. 

(b)  CiVil  penalties  collected  under  section 
1105  of  (his  subtitle  shall  be  credited  to  the 
approprtaition  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. |  The  Commission  may  use  the 
amountfi  credited  under  this  subsection  only 
to  enfor^  this  subtitle. 

SEt'.  1107.  KKFEtTlVE  DATE. 

Sections  1103(aK3)  and  (d)  of  this  subtitle 
are  ef f e<  tive  6  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subtitle. 


Subtitle  B— Mobile  Trade  Fain 


SEC.    1110 


193  S 


Sectioii 
Act, 
ed— 

(1)  by 
merce" 
in  lieu 
tion" 

(2)  in 
by  strik^ig 
serting 


striking  out  "Secretary  of  Com- 
<>ach  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Transporta- 


.ard 


CI  I— INTERNATIONAL    AIR    TRANS- 
PORT/TION     FAIR    COMPETITIVE     PRAC- 


TITLE 
POR 
TICES 

SEC.  1201. 


MOBILE  TRADE   FAIRS    REAUTHORIZA- 
TION. 

212(B)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
(46  U.S.C.  App.  1122b)  is  amend- 


t,he  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c), 
out  all  after  "beginning"  and  in- 
iti  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 1987.". 


MAXIMUM  PERIOD  FOR  TAKING  ACTION 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  COMPLAINTS. 

Sectioh  2(bH2)  of  the  International  Air 
Transportation  Pair  Competitive  Practices 
Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1159b<bK2))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking  out 
"but  in  no  event  may"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "180  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'but  the  aggregate  period  for  taking 
action  u  nder  this  suljsection  may  not  exceed 
90  days' :  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "However,  if  on 
the  last]  day  of  such  90-day  period,  the  Sec- 
retary f  pids  that— 

"(A)  rtegotiations  with  the  foreign  govern- 
ment have  progressed  to  a  point  that  a  satis- 
factory resolution  of  the  complaint  appears 
imminent: 

"(B)  no  United  States  air  carrier  has  been 
subject  Ito  economic  injury  by  the  foreign 
govemrdent  or  an  instrumentality  of  the 
foreign  government  (including  a  foreign  air 
carrier)  as  a  result  of  the  filing  of  the  com- 
plaint: { nd 

"(C)    public 


interest  requires  additional 
time  bdfore  the  taking  of  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  complaint: 
the  Secretary  may  extend  such  90-day 
period  for  not  to  exceed  an  additional  90 
days.". 

SEC.  12«i  VIEWS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COM- 
MERCE AND  OFFICE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE. 
Sectidn    2(b)    of    the    International    Air 

Transp<  irtation  Fair  Competitive  Practices 

Act   of    1974   (49  UJS.C.   App.    1159b(b))   U 

amended— 

(1)  bf  redesignating  paragraph  (3).  and 
any  references  thereto,  as  paragraph  (4): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 


"(3)  In  considering  any  complaint,  or  in 
any  proceedings  under  its  own  initiative, 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  solicit  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative; and 

"(B)  provide  any  affected  air  carrier  or 
foreign  air  carrier  with  reasonable  notice 
and  such  opportunity  to  file  written  evi- 
dence and  agrument  as  is  consistent  with 
acting  on  the  complaint  within  the  time 
limits  set  forth  in  this  subsection.". 

SEC.  1»W.  REPORTING  ON  ACTIONS  TAKEN  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  COMPLAINTS. 

Section  2  of  the  International  Air  Trans- 
portation Fair  Competitive  Practices  Act  of 
1974  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1159b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Not  later  than  the  30th  day  after 
taking  action  with  respect  to  a  complaint 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Senate  on  actions  that  have  been 
taken  under  this  section  with  respect  to  the 
complaint.". 

■n-TLE  XIII— SMALL  BUSINESS 
SEC.  IMl.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Busi- 
ness Trade  Competitiveness  and  Innovation 
Act". 
SEC.  1302.  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY. 

Section  2  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  631)  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (b)  and  redesignating 
sut>sections  (b)  through  (e)  as  subsections 
(c)  through  (f ),  respectively: 

"(b)  It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress     that      the      Federal      Government, 
through  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  other  relevant  Federal 
agencies,  should  aid  or  assist  small  business- 
es, as  defined  under  this  Act,  to  improve 
their  ability  to  compete   in   international 
markets  by— 
"(1)  enhancing  their  ability  to  export: 
"(2)  facilitating  technology  transfers: 
"(3)  enhancing  their  ability  to  compete  ef- 
fectively  and   efficiently   against   imports: 
and 

"(4)  increasing  the  axcess  of  small  busi- 
nesses to  long-term  capital  for  the  purchase 
of  new  plant  and  equipment  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  involved  in 
international  trade.". 

SEC.  13«3.  CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION  INTERNA'HONAL 
TRADE  OFFICE. 

Section  22  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  649)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  suljsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  the  following  new 
subsection  (b): 

"(b)  The  Office  shall  work  in  close  coop- 
eration with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  other  relevant  Federal  agencies.  Small 
Business  Development  Centers  engaged  in 
export  promotion  efforts,  regional  and  local 
Administration  offices,  the  small  business 
conmiunity.  and  relevant  State  and  local 
export  promotion  programs  to— 

"(1)  assist  in  developing  a  distribution  net- 
work for  existing  trade  promotion,  trade  fi- 
nance, trade  adjustment,  and  trade  data  col- 
lection programs  through  use  of  the  Admin- 
istration's regional  and  local  offices  and  the 
Small  Business  Development  Center  net- 
work: and 


"(2)  assist  in  the  aggressive  marketing  of 
these  programs  and  the  dissemination  of 
marketing  information,  including  computer- 
ized marketing  data,  to  the  small  business 
community.": 

(2)  in  subsection  (c).  as  redesignated,  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraphs  and 
redesignating  the  existing  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  as  paragraphs  (6)  tlirough  (8), 
respectively: 

"(1)  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  other  relevant  agencies,  re- 
gional and  local  Administration  offices,  the 
Small  Business  Development  Center  net- 
work, and  State  programs,  develop  a  mecha- 
nism for  (A)  identifying  sub-sectors  of  the 
small  business  community  with  strong 
export  potential:  (B)  identifying  areas  of 
demand  in  foreign  markets:  (C)  prescreen- 
Ing  foreign  buyers  for  commercial  and 
credit  purposes:  and  (D)  assisting  in  increas- 
ing international  marketing  by  disseminat- 
ing relevant  information  regarding  market 
leads,  linking  potential  sellers  and  buyers, 
and  catalyzing  the  information  of  joint  ven- 
tures, where  appropriate: 

"(2)  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  actively  assist  small  business- 
es in  the  development  and  formation  of 
export  trading  companies,  export  manage- 
ment companies  and  research  and  develop- 
ment pools  authorized  under  section  9  of 
this  Act: 

"(3)  work  in  conjunction  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  regional  and  local  offices  of 
the  Administration,  the  Small  Business  De- 
velopment Center  network,  and  the  private 
sector  to  establish  a  pilot  program  which 
must  Include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  the 
following: 

"(A)  the  identification  and  publication  of 
existing  translation  services,  including  such 
services  available  through  colleges  and  uni- 
versities participating  in  the  Small  Business 
Development  Center  Program: 

"(B)  the  identification  by  name  and  lan- 
guage of  each  multilingual  employee  of  the 
Administration  in  each  Administration 
office  and  collection  and  publication  of  a  list 
of  such  employees  within  each  office: 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  a  full-time  posi- 
tion for  one  Administration  regional  office 
of  a  translator  fluent  in  a  language  to  be 
designated  by  the  Administration  who— 

"(i)  shall  be  available  to  translate  any  doc- 
ument submitted  by  any  small  business 
through  any  Administration  office  or  Small 
Business  Development  Center  office: 

"(ii)  shall  be  available  to  accompany  any 
trade  mission  to  a  country  whose  population 
speaks  the  selected  language:  and 

"(iii)  shall  report  within  one  year  of  selec- 
tion for  this  duty  to  the  Administrator  and 
the  Committees  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  utility  and  necessity  of  creating 
a  permanent  function  of  this  nature  within 
the  Administration: 

"(4)  work  closely  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to— 

"(A)  develop  a  mechanism  for  collecting, 
analyzing,  and  periodically  updating  rele- 
vant data  regarding  the  small  business 
share  of  United  States  exports  and  the 
nature  of  State  exports  (including  the  pro- 
duction of  Gross  State  Product  figures)  and 
disseminating  that  data  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community; 

"(B)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  regarding  revision  of  the 
SIC  code  to  encompass  industries  currently 
overlooked  and  to  create  SIC  codes  for 
export  trading  companies  and  export  man- 
agement companies: 


"(C)  improve  the  utility  and  accessibility 
of  existing  export  promotion  programs  for 
small  businesses;  and 

"(D)  increase  the  accessibility  of  the 
Export  Trading  Company  contact  facilitat- 
ing service: 

"(5)  make  available  to  the  small  business 
conmiunity  Information  regarding  confer- 
ences on  small  business  issues,  including 
international  conferences,  sponsored  by  the 
public  and  private  sector":  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subsection  (c),  as  redes- 
ignated, the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  The  Office  shall  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  other 
relevant  Federal  agencies,  and  the  States  to 
develop  a  program  through  which  export 
specialists  in  the  regional  offices  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, regional  and  local  loan  offi- 
cers, and  Small  Business  Envelopment 
Center  personnel  can  facilitate  the  access  of 
small  businesses  to  relevant  export  financ- 
ing programs  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  and  to  expnart  and  preex- 
port  financing  programs  available  from  the 
Administration.  To  accomplish  this  goal, 
the  Office  shall  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  small  busi- 
ness community,  including  small  business 
trade  associations,  to — 

'"(1)  aggressively  market  existing  Adminis- 
tration export  financing  and  preexport  fi- 
nancing programs; 

'"(2)  identify  financing  available  under 
various  Export-Import  Bank  programs,  and 
aggressively  market  those  programs  to  small 
businesses: 

"'(3)  assist  in  the  development  of  financial 
intermediaries  and  other  multipliers  and  fa- 
cilitate the  access  of  those  intermediaries  to 
existing  financing  programs; 

"(4)  promote  greater  participation  by  pri- 
vate financial  institutions,  particularly 
those  institutions  already  participating  in 
loan  programs  under  this  Act,  in  export  fi- 
nance; and 

"(5)  provide  for  the  participation  of  ap- 
propriate Administration  personnel  in  train- 
ing programs  conducted  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

"(e)  The  Office  shall  establish  a  Trade  As- 
sistance Division  which  shall— 

""(1)  work  in  cooperation  with  other  Feder- 
al agencies  to  assist  small  businesses  in  initi- 
ating, preparing  for,  and  participating  in 
any  proceedings  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  United  States  trade  laws; 

""(2)  assist  small  businesses  in  collecting 
appropriate  data  necessary  to  continue 
trade  remedy  proceedings:  and 

""(3)  work  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Office  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative,  and  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission  to  facilitate  access  to 
trade  remedy  procedures  for  small  business- 
es. 

'"(f)  The  Office  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  on  a  semi- 
annual basis  as  to  its  progress  in  implement- 
ing the  requirements  under  this  section.". 

SEC  13*4.  SPECIFIC  REPORTS  REQUIRED. 

The  Office  of  International  Trade  in  coop- 
eration, where  appropriate,  with  the  Divi- 
sion of  Economic  Research  of  the  Office  of 
Advocacy,  and  with  other  Federal  agencies 
shall  undertake  studies  regarding  the  fol- 
lowing issues  and  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  with  specific  recommendations  on— 
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(1)  the  viAbUity  «nd  cost  of  establishing 
■n  annual,  competitive  small  business 
export  incentive  procram  similar  to  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Pro- 
gram and  alternative  methods  of  structur- 
ing such  a  program; 

(2)  methods  of  streamlining  trade  remedy 
proceedings  to  increase  access  for.  and 
reduce  expenses  incurred  by.  smaller  firms: 

(3)  methods  of  improving  the  current 
small  business  foreign  sales  corporation  tax 
incentives  and  providing  small  businesses 
with  greater  benefits  from  this  initiative: 

(4)  the  effecte  of  SUte  tax  systems  on  the 
international  competitiveness  and  export 
potential  of  smaller  firms  and  recommended 
policy  changes; 

(5)  methods  of  ensuring  greater  represen- 
tation of  the  perspective  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community  in  GATT  negotiations,  in- 
cluding the  advisability  of  having  a  Small 
Business  Advisor  within  the  Office  of  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative; 

(6)  the  volume  and  dollar  amount  of  goods 
and  services,  identified  by  type,  imported  by 
United  States  trading  partners  over  the  past 
ten  years,  with  recommendations  regarding 
methods  of  identifying  potential  export 
markets  for  United  States  small  businesses: 
maintaining  and  disseminating  current  for- 
eign market  data;  and  devising  a  compre- 
hensive export  marketing  strategy  for 
United  States  smaU  business  goods  and  serv- 
ices; and 

(7)  a  survey  of  major  United  States  trad- 
ing partners  to  identify  the  domestic  poli- 
cies, programs  and  incentives,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  Initiatives,  which  exist  to  en- 
courage the  formation  and  growth  of  small 
business. 

SEC.  13*5.  EXPORT  FINANCING  PROVIDED  BY  THE 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Section  7(aK14)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  UJS.C.  636<aK14))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(14KA)  The  Administration  under  this 
subsection  may  provide  extensions  and  re- 
volving lines  of  credit  for  export  purposes 
and  for  preexport  financing  to  enable  small 
business  concerns.  Including  small  business 
export  trading  companies  and  small  busi- 
ness export  management  companies,  to  de- 
velop foreign  markets:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  such  extension  or  revolving  line  of 
credit  may  be  made  for  a  period  or  periods 
exceeding  three  years.  A  bank  or  participat- 
ing lending  institution  may  establish  the 
rate  of  interest  on  extensions  and  revolving 
lines  of  credit  as  may  be  legal  and  reasona- 
ble: and 

"(B)  When  considering  loan  or  guarantee 
applications,  the  Administration  shall  give 
weight  to  export-related  benefits,  including 
opening  new  markets  for  United  States 
goods  and  services  abroad  and  encouraging 
the  involvement  of  small  businesses,  includ- 
ing agricultural  concerns,  in  the  export 
market.". 

SBC  IIM.  SMALL  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CEN- 
TBR8. 

(a)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
Section  20  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (z):  "There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1988.  $5,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  21(aK6)."; 

(b)  SBDC  Information  Dissemination 
AMD  Service  Delivery.— Section  21  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  648)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXl),  by  inserting  after 
"enterprises;"  the  following:  "management 


anc^  technical  assistance  regarding  export 
proinotion  and  technology  transfer;"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (2)  and  redesignating 
paragraphs  (2)  through  (4)  as  paragraphs 
(3)  through  i5).  respectively: 

'C2)  The  Small  Business  Development 
Centers  shall  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Administration's  regional  and  local  of- 
ficef.  the  Department  of  Conunerce.  other 
appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies and  the  small  business  community  to 
serfe  as  an  active  information  dissemination 
and  service  delivery  mechanism  for  existing 
tra4e  promotion,  trade  finance,  trade  ad- 
justment and  trade  data  collection  programs 
of  particular  utility  for  small  businesses. 
Su(zi  Centers  are  encouraged  to  use  funds 
provided  under  this  Act  to  establish  a  toll- 
fre«  telephone  number  to  provide  access  for 
sm^l  businesses  to  the  assistance  provided 
for  under  this  Act."; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  paragraph: 

"^S)  Any  applicant  which  is  funded  by  the 
Ad4ilnistration  as  a  Small  Business  Devel- 
opment Center  may  apply  for  an  additional 
grant  to  be  used  solely  to  assist— 

'^)  with  the  development  and  enhance- 
ment of  exports  by  small  business  concerns; 
and_ 

"IB)  to  assist  in  technology  transfer, 
as  Tprovided  under  subparagraphs  (B) 
thrbugh  (G)  of  subsection  (c)(3).  Applicants 
forbuch  additional  grants  shall  comply  with 
all  Df  the  provisions  of  this  section,  includ- 
ing, providing  matching  funds,  except  that 
funding  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  any  fiscal  year  to  the  extent  provid- 
advance  in  appropriations  Acts  and 
be  In  addition  to  the  dollar  program 
Itations  specified  in  paragraphs  (4)  and 
Provided.  That  no  recipient  of  funds 
)er  this  paragraph  shall  receive  a  grant 
:h  would  exceed  its  pro  rata  share  of  a 
^000.000  program  based  upon  the  popula- 
to  be  served  by  the  Small  Business  De- 
velopment Center  as  compared  to  the  total 
population  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  $100,000, 
whichever  is  greater."; 

(4)  in  subsection  (cK3),  by  striking  sub- 
paibgraph  (B)  and  Inserting  the  following 
ne*  subparagraph  (B): 

"<B)  assisting  In  technology  transfer,  re- 
search and  development,  including  applied 
research,  and  coupling  from  existing  sources 
to  Small  businesses,  including— 

"<i)  working  to  increase  the  access  of  small 
businesses  to  the  capabilities  of  automated 
flexible  manufacturing  systems; 

"(ii)  worlung  through  existing  networks 
an4  developing  new  networks  for  technolo- 
gy jtransfer  that  encourage  partnership  be- 
tween the  small  business  and  academic  com- 
miniities  to  help  commercialize  university- 
bated  research  and  development  and  intro- 
du«e  university-based  engineers  and  scien- 
tists to  their  counterparts  in  small  technolo- 
gy-based firms;  and 

")[iii)  exploring  the  viability  of  developing 
shared  production  facilities,  under  appropri- 
ate circumstances;"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (c)(3).  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs  (C)  through  (F) 
and  redesignating  the  existing  subpara- 
graphs (C)  through  (H)  as  subparagraphs 
lOA  through  (L),  resiJectlvely: 

'xO  In  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of '  Commerce  and  other  relevant  Federal 
agencies,  actively  assisting  small  businesses 
in  exporting  by  identifying  and  developing 
potential  export  markets,  facilitating  export 
transactions,  developing  linkages  between 
Uillted  States  small  business  firms  and  pre- 
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screened!  foreign  buyers,  assisting  small 
businesses  to  participate  in  international 
trade  sh^ows,  assisting  small  businesses  in 
obtaining  export  financing,  and  facilitating 
the  development  or  reorientation  of  market- 
ing and  production  strategies:  where  appro- 
priate, ^he  Small  Business  IDevelopment 
Center  niay  work  In  cooperation  with  the 
State  to  establish  a  State  international 
trade  center  for  these  purposes; 

"(D)  assisting  small  businesses  in  develop- 
ing and  implementing  marketing  and  pro- 
duction strategies  that  will  enable  them  to 
better  compete  within  the  domestic  market; 

"(E)  developing  a  program  in  conjunction 
with  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  local  and 
regional  Administration  offices  that  will 
enable  Sfnall  Business  Development  Centers 
to  serve  as  a  distribution  network  and  serv- 
ice delivery  mechanism  for  Bank  financing 
programs,  and  otherwise  identify  and  help 
to  make  available  export  financing  to  small 
businesses; 

"(P)  wprklng  closely  with  the  small  busi- 
ness con^unity,  small  business  consultants. 
State  agencies,  universities  and  other  appro- 
priate groups  to  make  translation  services 
more  readily  available  to  small  business 
firms  doing  business,  or  attempting  to  devel- 
op business,  in  foreign  markets;"; 

(6)  in  Subsection  (c),  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

performing  the  services  identified 

iph  (3).  the  SmaU  Business  Devel- 

;enters  shall  work  in  close  coopera- 

the  Administration's  regional  and 

ices,  the  local  small  business  com- 

appropriate  State   and   local 


"(5)  Ir 
in  pa 
opment  ( 
tion  wlti 
local  oil 
munlty.  I  and 
agenclea 

"(6)  'Ijie  Deputy  Associate  Administrator 
of  the  ^all  Business  Development  Center 
Progrant  shall  develop  and  Implement 
mechanisms  for  the  sharing  of  Information 
between  Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ters or  l)etween  existing  Small  Business  De- 
velopm^t  Centers  and  program  appli- 
cants."; knd 

(7)  by  [inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (d>  and  redesignating  subsections  (d) 
through!  (k)  as  subsections  (e)  through  (1). 
respectirely: 

"(d)  where  appropriate,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness D«velopment  Centers  shall  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  relevant  State  agency 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  en- 
hancing, the  export  potential  of  small  busi- 
nesses Ibcated  within  the  State.  This  plan 
may  invplve  the  cofunding  and  staffing  of  a 
State  (Difice  of  International  Trade  within 
the  State  Small  Business  Development 
Center, Juslng  Joint  State  and  Federal  fund- 
ing, and  smy  other  appropriate  measures  di- 
rected ajt  Improving  the  export  performance 
of  small  businesses  within  the  State.". 

SEC.  1307J  CAPITAL  FORMATION. 

(a)  IflMiTATioNS.— Section  7(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(a))  is 
amendefl— 

(1)  byi  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(i)  of  paragraph  (2)(B)  and  by  adding  after 
clause  (ii)  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(ill)  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  fi- 
nancing outstanding  at  the  time  of  disburse- 
ment if  {such  financing  is  an  industrial  mort- 
gage loin  under  p>aragraph  (16)  and  is  less 
than  $  111  76.470.  and 

"(iv)  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  fi- 
nancing outstanding  at  the  time  of  disburse- 
ment if  such  financing  is  an  Industrial  mort- 
gage lotLn  under  paragraph  (16)  and  exceeds 
$1,176,4  70:"; 

(2)  bsl  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 


"(3)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  if  the  total  amount  outstanding  and 
committed  (by  participation  or  otherwise) 
to  the  borrower  from  the  business  loan  and 
Investment  fund  established  by  this  Act 
would  exceed  $500,000.  except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B); 

"(B)  If  the  total  amount  outstanding  and 
committed  (on  a  deferred  basis)  solely  for 
the  purposes  provided  in  paragraph  (16)  to 
the  borrower  from  the  business  loan  and  in- 
vestment fund  established  by  this  Act  would 
exceed  $1,000,000,  such  amount  to  be  in  ad- 
dition to  any  financing  solely  for  working 
capital,  supplies,  or  revolving  lines  of  credit 
for  export  purposes  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$500,000  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (A); 
and 

"(C)  if  effected  either  directly  or  in  coop- 
eration with  banks  or  other  lending  institu- 
tions through  agreements  to  participate  on 
an  Immediate  basis  if  the  amount  would 
exceed  $350,000."; 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs after  paragraph  (15): 

"(16)  The  Administration  may  guarantee 
industrial  mortgage  loans  under  this  para- 
graph to  assist  any  small  business  concern, 
including  start-ups,  in  the  financing  of  the 
acquisition,  construction,  conversion  or  ex- 
pansion of  plant  or  equipment  to  be  used  in 
the  United  States  In  the  production  of 
goods  and  services  involved  in  International 
trade:  Provided,  That  such  loans  are  se- 
cured by  a  first  lien  position  or  first  mort- 
gage on  the  property  financed  by  such 
loans:  Provided  further.  That  the  lender 
agrees  to  sell  the  loan  in  the  secondary 
market  as  authorized  in  sections  5(f)  and 
5(g)  of  this  Act  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  of  the  date  of  disbursement. 

"(17)  The  Administration  shall  authorize 
lending  Institutions  in  addition  to  banks  to 
make  loans  authorized  under  this  subsec- 
tion."; and 

(4)  by  redesignating  the  existing  para- 
graph (16)  as  paragraph  (18). 

(b)  Report.— The  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  as  to  the  viability  of  creat- 
ing cooperative  Federal-State  guarantee 
programs,  particularly  for  purposes  of 
export  financing,  to  encourage  States  to  co- 
Insure  Federal  loans,  thus  permitting  the 
Federal  Government  to  reduce  its  exposure. 

SEC     1308.     SMALL     BUSINESS     INNOVATION     RE- 
SEARCH. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  as  to  the  advisability  of  amending  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  pro- 
gram to — 

(1)  increase  each  agency's  share  of  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  devot- 
ed to  it  by  0.25  per  centum  per  year,  until  it 
is  3  per  centum  of  the  total  extramural  re- 
search and  development  funds,  and  target- 
ing a  portion  of  the  increment  at  products 
with  commercialization  or  export  potential; 

(2)  make  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Program  permanent  with  a  formal 
congressional  review  every  ten  years,  begin- 
ning In  1993; 

(3)  allocate  a  modest  but  appropriate 
share  of  each  agency's  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Research  fund  for  administrative 
piuvoses  for  effective  management,  quality 


maintenance,  and  the  elimination  of  pro- 
gram delays: 

(4)  determine  annually  that  each  agency 
is  clearly  in  full  compliance  with  the  law 
and  that  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search Program  funding  is  not  being  accom- 
panied by  parallel  reductions  in  other  small 
business  programs;  and 

(5)  create  pooled  solicitations  once  or 
twice  a  year  of  subjects  submitted  by  agen- 
cies expending  $20,000,000  to  $100,000,000  in 
extramural  research  and  development 
funds,  to  facilitate  their  involvement  in  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Pro- 
gram. 

SEC.  I3M.  GLOBALIZA-nON  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  submit 
a  written  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  prepared  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  cooperation  with  other  rele- 
vant agencies,  that  would— 

(1)  analyze  the  effect  of  increased  out- 
sourcing and  other  shifts  in  production  ar- 
rangements on  small  firms,  particularly 
manufacturing  firms,  within  the  United 
States  subcontractor  tier; 

(2)  assess  the  impact  of  specific  economic 
policies,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  pro- 
curement, tax  and  trade  policies,  in  facilitat- 
ing outsourcing  and  other  internationalized 
production  arrangements;  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  as  to  changes 
in  government  policy  that  would  Improve 
the  competitive  position  of  small  United 
States  subcontractors,  including  recommen- 
dations as  to  incentives  which  could  be  pro- 
vided to  larger  corporations  to  maximize 
their  use  of  United  States  subcontractors 
and  assist  these  subcontractors  in  changing 
production  and  marketing  strategies  and  in 
obtaining  new  business  In  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets. 

SEC    III*.    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    ON    SMALL 
BUSINESS  EXPORTS. 

(a)  Conference.— The  Administration 
shall  conduct  a  National  Conference  on 
Small  Business  Exports  during  1988  in  order 
to  develop  recommendations  designed  to 
stimulate  exports  from  small  companies. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (in  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House)  and  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  (In  consultation  with 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate)  each 
shall  appoint  15  percent  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Conference. 

(b)  Assistance  by  Experts.— For  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  facts  and  developing 
policy  recommendations  concerning  the  ex- 
pansion of  United  States  exports  from  small 
companies,  the  Conference  shall  bring  to- 
gether Individuals  who  are  experts  in  the 
fields  of  international  trade  and  small  busi- 
ness development  and  representatives  of 
small  businesses,  associations,  the  labor 
conununity.  academic  institutions,  and  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments. 

(c)  Recommendations  Concerning  Uttu- 
TY  OF  International  Sommit.— The  Confer- 
ence shall  specifically  consider  the  utility 
of.  and  make  recommendations  regarding,  a 
subsequent  International  Summit  on  SmaU 
Business  and  Trade  that  would— 

(1)  help  develop  a  consensus  regarding 
international  and  national  institutional  and 
policy  changes  necessary  to  build  an  inter- 
national small  business  sector  capable  of 
long-term  growth: 

(2)  help  establish  linkages  between  United 
States  small  business  owners  and  small  busi- 
ness owners  in  foreign  countries; 


(3)  enable  United  States  small  business 
owners  to  learn  how  others  organize  them- 
selves for  exporting; 

(4)  permit  others  to  learn  how  United 
States  small  businesses  operate  in  the 
United  States  economic  environment; 

(5)  provide  small  business  participants  the 
opportunity  to  better  understand  the  devel- 
opment of  international  trade  policy;  and 

(6)  foster  greater  consideration  of  small 
business  concerns  in  the  GATT. 

SEC  1311.  PROMULGATION  OF  REGULATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  any  law.  rule,  or  regula- 
tion, the  SmaU  Business  Administration 
shall  promulgate  final  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  1306  and  1307 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

SEC.  1312.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Sections  1306  and  1307  shaU  become  effec- 
tive on  October  1.  1987. 

TITLE  XIV— PATENTED  PROCESSES 

SEC  IMI.  SHORT  "HTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Process 
Patent  Amendments  Act  of  1987". 

sec.  14*2.  RIGHTS  OF  OWNERS  OF  PATENTED  PROC- 


Section  154  of  title  35.  United  SUtes  Code. 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "United 
States",  the  following:  'and,  if  the  Invention 
is  a  process,  of  the  right  to  exclude  others 
from  using  or  selling  throughout  the  United 
States,  or  importing  into  the  United  States, 
products  made  by  that  process". 

SEC   1403.  INFRINGEMENT  FOR  IMPORTATION  OR 
SALE. 

Section  271  of  title  35.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Whoever  without  authority  Imports 
Into  the  United  States  or  sells  or  uses  within 
the  United  States  a  product  which  is  made 
by  a  process  patented  in  the  United  States 
shaU  be  liable  as  an  Infringer,  if  the  impor- 
tation, sale,  or  use  of  the  product  occurs 
during  the  term  of  such  process  patent.  In 
an  action  for  Infringement  of  a  process 
patent,  no  remedy  may  be  granted  for  in- 
fringement on  account  of  the  use  or  retail 
sale  of  a  product  unless  there  is  no  adequate 
remedy  under  this  title  for  Infringement  on 
account  of  the  Importation  or  other  sale  of 
that  product.  A  product  which  is  made  by  a 
patented  process  will,  for  purposes  of  this 
title,  not  be  considered  to  be  so  made  after— 

"(1)  it  is  materiaUy  changed  by  subse- 
quent processes:  or 

"(2)  it  becomes  a  minor  or  nonessential 
component  of  another  product.". 

SEC  1404.  DAMAGES  FOR  INFRINGEMENT. 

(a)  Limitations  and  Other  REMn>iES. — 
Section  287  of  title  35.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  section  beading  by  striking 
"Limitation  on  damages"  and  inserting 
"Limitation  on  damages  and  other  reme- 
dies"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Patentees": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing: 
"(bKl)  An  infringer  under  section  271(g) 

shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this 
title  relating  to  damages  and  injunctions 
except  to  the  extent  those  remedies  are 
modified  by  this  subsection  or  section  06  of 
the  Process  Patent  Amendments  Act  of 
1987.  The  modifications  of  remedies  provid- 
ed in  this  sut>section  shaU  not  be  available 
to  any  person  who— 
"(A)  practiced  the  patented  process; 
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"(B)  owns  or  controls,  or  Is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by,  the  person  who  practiced  the 
patented  process:  or 

"(C>  had  lumwledge  before  the  infringe- 
ment that  a  patented  process  was  used  to 
make  the  product  the  importation,  use.  or 
sale  of  which  constitutes  the  Infringement. 

"(2)  No  remedies  for  Infringement  under 
aectioa  371(g)  of  this  title  shall  be  available 
with  respect  to  any  product  in  the  posses- 
sion of.  or  in  transit  to.  the  infringer  before 
the  infringer  had  notice  that  the  product 
was  made  by  a  process  patented  in  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  In  an  action  brought  for  infringement 
under  section  371(g).  the  court  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  good  faith  and  rea- 
sonable business  practices  demonstrated  by 
the  Infringer  and  the  need  to  restore  the  ex- 
clusive richts  of  the  patentee. 

"(4)  Far  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
notice  of  infringement  means  actual  knowl- 
edge, or  receipt  of  notification,  that  a  prod- 
uct was  made  by  a  patented  process  without 
authorization  of  the  patentee.  A  notifica- 
tion shall  constitute  notice  of  infringement 
only  If  it  is  in  writing  and  sets  forth  facts 
which  are  sufficient  to  establish  that  there 
is  a  substantial  likelihood  that  the  product 
was  made  by  the  infringing  process.  Piling 
an  action  for  infringement  shall  constitute 
notice  of  infringement  only  if  the  pleadings 
or  other  papers  filed  in  the  action  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  notification  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  sentence.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  a  person  who  obtains  a 
product  made  by  a  process  patented  in  the 
United  States  in  a  quantity  which  is  abnor- 
mally large  in  relation  to  the  volume  of 
business  of  such  person  or  an  efficient  in- 
ventory level  shall  be  rebuttably  presumed 
to  have  actual  knowledge  that  the  product 
was  made  by  such  patented  process.". 

(b)  Tbchhical  Amkhdmert.— The  item  re- 
lating to  section  387  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  in  the  table  of  sections  for 
chapter  39  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"287.  Limitations  on  damages  and  other 
remedies:  marking  and 
notice.". 

SBC   IMS.   PRESUMPTION    IN   CERTAIN    INFRINGE- 
MENT ACTIONS. 

(a)  PREsnifPTiOR  That  Product  Made  by 
Patented  Process.— Chapter  29  of  title  35. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"§29$.  Prcsunption:  Product  made  by  patented 
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"In  actions  alleging  infringement  of  a 
process  patent  based  on  the  importation, 
sale,  or  use  of  a  product  which  is  made  from 
a  process  patented  in  the  United  States,  if 
the  court  finds— 

"(1)  that  a  substantial  likelihood  exists 
that  the  product  was  made  by  the  patented 
process,  and 

"(3)  that  the  claimant  has  made  a  reason- 
able effort  to  determine  the  process  actually 
used  in  the  production  of  the  product  and 
was  unable  so  to  determine, 
the  product  shall  be  presumed  to  have  been 
so  made,  and  the  burden  of  establishing 
that  the  product  was  not  made  by  the  proc- 
ess shall  be  on  the  party  asserting  that  it 
was  not  so  made.". 

(b)  CoMroRiuHG  AiiEifDMEin.- The  table 
of  sections  for  chapter  29  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  294  the  following: 

"395.  Presumption:  Product  made  by  patent- 
ed process.". 


81  M-.  UM.  KKVKtTIVK  DATI':. 

(a)  In  OsmaiAL.— The  amendments  made 
b  f  this  title  shall  apply  only  to  products 
n  ade  or  imported  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
a  :tment  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not  abridge  or 
alfect  the  right  of  any  person  or  any  succes- 
sor in  business  of  such  person  to  continue  to 
use,  sell,  or  import  any  specific  product  al- 
ready in  substantial  and  continuous  sale  or 
use  by  such  person  in  the  United  States  on 
Jlinuary  1,  1987.  or  for  which  substantial 
pt^paration  by  such  person  for  such  sale  or 
ufce  was  made  before  such  date,  to  the 
^tent  equitable  for  the  protection  of  com- 
mercial investments  made  or  business  com- 
menced in  the  United  States  before  such 
dfite. 

Ub)  Retention  op  Other  Remedies.- The 
alnendments  made  by  this  title  shall  not  de- 
prive a  patent  owner  of  any  remedies  avail- 
able under  subsections  (a)  through  (f)  of 
section  271  of  title  35.  United  States  Code, 
under  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
01-  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

six'.  1407.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

(a)  Contents.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
(4erce  shall,  not  later  than  the  end  of  each 
l.year  period  described  in  suttsection  (b), 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  effect  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  on  the  im- 
portation of  ingredients  to  be  used  for  man- 
ufacturing products  in  the  United  States  in 
those  domestic  industries  that  submit  com- 

:its  to  the  Department  of  Conunerce. 
that  1-year  period,  alleging  that 
belr  legitimate  sources  of  supply  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  amendments  made 
tt/  this  title. 

(b)  When  Submitted.— A  report  described 
ia  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  with  re- 
s)ect  to  each  of  the  five  1-year  periods 
1  hich  occur  successively  beginning  on  the 
d  a.te  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
e  iding  five  years  after  that  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
1 3  the  bill  or  to  the  said  substitute  are 
i:  1  order  except  the  amendments  speci- 
1  ed  in  section  2  of  House  Report  100- 
(  7,  by,  and  if  offered  by,  the  Members 
designated  in  said  report,  or  their  des- 
ignees. The  amendments  shall  be  con- 
s  Idered  only  in  the  order  specified  in 
^ouse  Report  100-67,  are  considered 
4s  having  been  read,  are  not  subject  to 

9  demand  for  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  each  amendment  shall  be  de- 
batable as  specified  in  House  Report 
100-67,  equally  divided  and  controlled 

y  the  proponent  of  the  amendment 
d  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 

amendment  offered  by  MS.  KAFTUR 

Ms.  KAPTDR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendment. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk   will 

esignate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Admendmenc  offered  by  Ms.  Kaptur  Page 
^8,  line  19.  strike  out  "and". 
;  Page  28.  between  lines  19  and  20  insert  the 
following: 

(3)  international  agreement  regarding  the 
I  irinciple  that  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
( most-favored-nation  treatment)  and  other 
I  nulitlateral  trade  benefits  are  not  required 

10  be  extended  by  a  country  to  any  other 
iiountry  unless  such  other  country  permits 
leciprocal  market  access  opportunities  for 
foreign  goods  and  services,  and  applies  to 

oreign  products,  services,  and  business  op- 
erations within  its  territory  the  same  stand- 


ards that  are  applied  to  domestic  products, 
servicos.  and  operations;  and 

Ms.]  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unansnous  consent  to  modify  my 
amenpment  and  I  send  the  modifica- 
tion to  the  desk. 

Th6  CHAIRMAN.  WiU  the  gentle- 
woman please  suspend  for  a  moment? 

Un<ier  the  rule,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kapttjr]  wrill  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes,  and  a  Member 
opposed  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Th<  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Ms.  KapturI. 

MODlNtCATION  OF  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MS. 
KAPTUR 

Ms.|  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  the  lead-off  batter  this 
morning  on  what  I  am  sure  will  prove 
to  be  a  most  interesting  day,  and  I 
hope  jthat  we  hit  a  series  of  home  runs 
here  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
inquire  does  the  gentlewoman  wish  to 
modify  her  amendment. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.^  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  my  amendment  and  I 
send  the  modification  to  the  desk. 

Thi  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
reporjt  the  modification. 

Mo<^fication  of  amendment  offered  by 
Ms.  K]aptttr:  Page  37,  between  lines  8  and  9 
insert  {the  following: 

(15)1  Reciprocal  Treatment.— The  princi- 
pal negotiating  objective  regarding  recipro- 
cal treatment  is  to  obtain  international 
agreement  regarding  the  principle  that  non- 
discriminatory treatment  (most-favored- 
natioit  treatment)  and  other  multilateral 
trade  |  benefits  are  not  required  to  be  ex- 
tended by  a  country  to  any  other  country 
unles^  such  other  country  permits  recipro- 
cal niarket  access  opportunities  for  that 
country's  goods  and  services. 

Thi  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tne  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
fromjohio? 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mri  Chairman,  first  of  all,  let  me  say 
that  there  is  no  one  that  I  respect 
more  in  this  Chamber  than  the  gentle- 
woman who  is  in  the  well.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  her  amendment. 
But  t  had  an  amendment  before  the 
Rule(  Committee  which  I  was  denied. 
Because  there  was  too  much  confu- 
sion, jthey  did  not  want  to  deal  with  all 
thesQ  modifications.  That  particular 
amendment  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant amendments  that  could  be  at- 
tached to  this  trade  bill. 

The  language  in  the  trade  bill  re- 
jects} the  Defense  Department  control 
over  I  15  Western  countries,  many  of 
whic  1  are  totally  hostile  to  the  United 
Stati  IS  of  America,  many  of  them,  as  a 
matt  sr  of  fact  three  of  them,  who  are 
the  leading  State-sponsored  terrorist 
natit  ns  in  this  world.  And  I  was  denied 
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I  hate  to  object,  but  if  we  could  not 
have  the  right  to  offer  my  amendment 
by  unanimous  consent  to  this  bill  and 
have  an  open  debate  on  a  critical 
measure  that  affects  the  national  se- 
curity of  this  country,  then  I  am  going 
to  have  to  object. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Continuing  my  res- 
ervation to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  can  imderstand  the  gentleman's 
concern  about  not  getting  an  amend- 
ment made  in  order.  Many  of  us  would 
like  to  have  had  amendments  so  that 
we  could  have  debated  the  bill  fully, 
but  in  that  event  we  would  probably 
be  here  until  the  12th  of  never. 

I  think  what  concerns  me  about  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment is  that  the  amendment  itself  will 
be  very  harmful  to  our  negotiating 
posture  in  the  GATT.  It  will  require 
us  to  raise  a  new  issue  in  a  way  that 
will  be  in  conflict  with  what  other 
countries  want  to  do  and  what  our 
policy  has  been.  If  she  is  allowed 
unanimous  consent,  her  perfecting 
amendment  will  take  some  of  the  sting 
out  of  her  original  amendment.  It  will 
make  it  sufficiently  benign  so  that  we 
will  at  least  be  able  to  go  forward  in 
our  international  negotiations. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  exercise 
some  tolerance  in  that  regard  despite 
his  disappointment.  I  think  that  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment  is  one  that 
is  trying  to  pull  us  together  on  this 
matter,  so  that  we  can  achieve  an  en- 
actment, rather  than  to  sunder  us  so 
that  we  are  lead  to  failure  or  veto  or 
both. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  consider 
that,  and  I  thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

I  share  his  disappointment  with  the 
rule  in  that  I  had  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  also  was  a  national  security 
issue  and  I  have  inspected  his  particu- 
lar issue.  It  is  of  gravest  concern  to  the 
Western  world.  We  are  going  to  be 
selling  to  our  enemies  the  wherewithal 
to  kill  American  and  Israeli  soldiers. 
Recently,  it  has  been  disclosed  that 
Toshiba  has  been  giving  away,  selling 
Western  submarine  technology  secrets 
with  their  teams  in  Soviet  shipyards. 
As  a  result,  they  have  quieted  their 
submarines.  We  are  at  a  crisis  situa- 
tion, I  think,  with  regard  to  a  Soviet 
submarine  capability  vis-a-vis  Ameri- 
can capability. 

I  had  an  amendment  that  would 
have  gotten  Toshiba's  attention  at 
least,  and  that  particular  amendment 
was  not  niled  in  order.  And  I  think 
that  one  major  subissue  with  trade  is 
national  security.  The  gentleman's 
amendment     raised     that     issue.     It 


should  have  been  addressed  in  this 
bill.  I  share  his  disappointment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Continuing  to  re- 
serve my  right  to  object,  I  will  not 
take  much  longer,  but  in  answer  to  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. I  had  several  amendments 
before  the  Rules  Committee.  Some  of 
them  were  not  of  national  signifi- 
cance, but  in  this  particular  amend- 
ment that  we  wanted  to  offer  we  had 
offered  it  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, it  had  lengthy  debate  there,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  important  issues 
before  that  committee,  and  to  be 
denied  that  before  the  rules  of  this 
House,  when  you  look  at  the  other 
amendments  that  are  being  offered 
here  today,  I  Just  think  it  is  not  fair,  it 
is  not  fair  to  the  membership  of  this 
House,  and  it  certainly  is  not  fair  to 
the  American  i>eople  and  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  country. 

Therefore,  imtil  we  can  have  a  little 
more  talk  perhaps  off  the  floor  I 
would  object  to  the  gentlewoman's 
unanimous  consent  request,  and  I 
apologize  to  her  for  doing  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 
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The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Kaptur]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes 
in  support  of  her  original  amendment. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros'ten- 

KOWSKIJ. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  gentlewoman  recognized, 
the  Chair  was  willing  to  accept  the 
modified  version  of  this  amendment. 
However,  the  objection  that  has  been 
raised  puts  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  a  somewhat  embarrassing 
position  because  now  I  feel  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  something  that  I  did  not  intend 
to  do.  I  would  like  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  gentlewoman  that  if  she 
felt  that  she  wanted  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  maybe  we  could  work 
something  out  at  some  future  date. 

I  just  wanted  to  give  the  gentlewom- 
an the  opportimity  to  recognize  that. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
the  same  way  the  chairman  does.  I 
was  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment with  the  modification.  I  am 
going  to  have  to  oppose  it  in  the  origi- 
nal form. 

I  would  tell  the  gentlewoman  that  I 
would  work  with  the  chairman  at  later 
stages  of  development  in  the  bill  to  in- 
tegrate your  feelings  into  this.  I  sup- 
port his  suggestion  and  it  is,  of  course, 
arrogant  of  any  of  us  to  suggest  that 
you  would  want  to  withdraw  it,  except 


that  I  think  you  might  do  better  in 
the  long  run  if  you  do. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could  just  say  for  the  record,  and  also 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon],  who  raised  the  original 
point  of  order  here,  that  this  was  not  a 
substantive  change  in  the  amendment. 
In  fact,  we  had  been  working  with  the 
committee  on  these  modifications  to 
better  place  the  amendment  within 
the  bill  under  principle  negotiating  ob- 
jectives which  ask  for  specific  agree- 
ments, rather  than  the  general  objec- 
tives where  it  has  originally  been 
placed,  and  therefore,  clarified  its 
meaning  by  dropping  some  of  the  am- 
biguous language  in  the  last  sentence 
of  the  amendment. 

I  would  certainly  be  interested  in 
some  of  the  gentleman's  own  propos- 
als before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
This  was  not  a  substantive  change. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Bi4r.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  informed  that  we  are  in  the 
Conunittee;  we  are  not  in  the  House. 
In  order  for  me  to  receive  unanimous 
consent  to  offer  my  amendment,  we 
would  have  to  be  back  in  the  House. 
For  me  to  continue  to  object  to  your 
modification,  I  do  not  think  would  be 
right. 

I  am  going  to  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection  to  the  gentlewoman's 
unanimous-consent  request,  but  I 
would  hope  that  something  during  the 
day,  we  might  be  able  to  have  some 
conversation  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  others.  I  am 
sorry  to  delay  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Ohio  renew  her  unani- 
mous-consent request  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  her  amendment? 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
renew  my  request  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  modify  my  amendment  as 
previously  requested. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

Page  37.  between  lines  8  and  9  insert  the 
following: 

(15)  Reciprocal  Treatment.— The  princi- 
pal negotiating  objective  regarding  recipro- 
cal treatment  is  to  obtain  international 
agreement  regarding  the  principle  that  non- 
discriminatory treatment  (most-favored- 
nation  treatment)  and  other  multilateral 
trade  benefits  are  not  required  to  be  ex- 
tended by  a  country  to  any  other  country 
unless  such  country  permits  reciprocal 
market  access  opportunities  for  that  coun- 
try's goods  and  services. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  be.  as  I  said  earlier,  the 
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leadof  f  batter  in  what  I  hope  will  be  a 
aeries  of  home-run  hits  during  the  day 
today. 

I  am  offering  the  good  neighbor  re- 
ciprocal treatment  amendment.  It 
seeks  to  apply  the  golden  rule  to  world 
trade.  My  amendment  says  to  our 
trading  partners,  do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  them  do  unto  you. 

Those  nations  not  willing  to  afford 
U.S.  firms  substantially  equivalent 
treatment  in  international  trade  would 
not  be  giiaranteed  most-favored-nation 
status  or  other  such  trade  benefits,  in- 
cluding national  treatment. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  govern- 
ing international  trade  is  equal  market 
access.  Trade  must  be  a  two-way 
street.  Trading  partners  should  treat 
goods  and  services  from  other  coun- 
tries in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner. 
This  is  a  good  principle.  It  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  commandments  of 
trade  law.  However,  today,  countries 
that  practice  free  trade  are  disadvan- 
taged by  this  principle.  If  West  Ger- 
many has  lowered  its  tariff  on  elec- 
tronics, for  example,  by  our  request,  in 
return  for  us  lowering  the  tariff  on 
automobile  parts,  we  must  lower  that 
tariff  on  auto  parts  across-the-board 
for  every  GATT  signatory  country,  in- 
cluding Taiwan.  South  Korea,  and 
Japan,  countries  which  effectively 
keep  our  auto  parts  and  many  other 
goods  out  of  their  markets.  These 
countries  are  not  required  to  offer 
anything  in  return  for  the  special 
status  they  are  granted  through  most- 
favored-nation  and  other  multilateral 
trade  benefits  such  as  national  treat- 
ment. Therefore,  it  could  be  said  that 
we  are  offering  unilateral  trade  con- 
cessions to  closed  markets.  We  get 
nothing  in  retiim.  as  some  of  our  trad- 
ing partners,  societies  that  are  less 
open  than  ours,  construct  trade  bar- 
riers using  administrative  guidance, 
market  allocation,  licensing  agree- 
ments, and  other  forms  of  exclusion- 
ary business  practices.  Thus,  what 
most  often  happens  today  in  our  inter- 
national trading  system,  in  spite  of  our 
sincere  efforts  to  open  other  markets, 
is  that  the  United  States  ends  up 
being  disadvantaged. 

This  amendment  establishes  a  new 
negotiating  objective,  in  essence  a  new 
conmumdment  for  international  trade. 
It  directs  our  negotiations  to  obtain  an 
international  agreement  that  nondis- 
criminatory treatment— most-favored- 
nation  treatment— and  other  multilat- 
eral trade  benefits,  such  as  national 
treatment,  are  not  required  to  be  ex- 
tended by  a  country  to  any  other 
country  unless  such  other  country  per- 
mits reciprocal  market  access  opportu- 
nities for  that  country's  goods  and 
services.  Thus,  we  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  afford  such  special  trade 
benefits  to  countries  which  do  not  pro- 
vide sul>stantially  equivalent  open 
markets  to  our  goods  and  services. 
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tliis  agreement  wiU  clarify  the  rules 
of  the  trade  game  before  it  is  played, 
ralher  than  assigning  penalties  after 
the  game  has  been  played  unfairly. 
Tile  scene  for  intends  tional  trade  has 
changed  dramatically  over  the  last  40 
yeiu?,  and  the  rules  which  we  estab- 
liaped  then  to  govern  trade  must  be  re- 
astessed.  We  must  give  the  United 
Suites  and  other  open  market  coun- 
tries a  reasonable  expectation  that 
ot  ler  countries  wUl  open  their  mar- 
ke  ts  if  they  are  to  be  given  an  uncon- 
dii  ional  pass  to  our  market.  This  new 
CO  nmandment  of  trade  establishes 
this  unconditional  right  to  U.S.  mar- 
kets only  if  the  United  States  gets 
e<ttial  treatment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we'll  be  hear- 
ing; a  lot  about  fair  trade,  equal  access, 
and  level  playing  fields.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve good  fences  make  good  neighbors 
in  international  trade.  Some  of  our 
trading  partners  have  been  poor 
naghbors  by  taking  advantage  of  our 
open  markets.  My  amendment  would 
not  fence  off  America.  It  just  requires 
otiier  nations  to  open  their  gates. 

fir.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi],  and  thank  him  for  his  sincere  ef- 
forts to  work  with  us  in  our  efforts  to 
get  this  amendment  passed  today. 

iiT.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  objection  to  the  gentle- 
lady's  amendment  as  modified.  It 
merely  seeks  to  assure  international 
acceptance  under  GATT  of  what  is  al- 
r^dy  existing  practice,  namely,  the 
aitplication  of  new  trade  agreements 
oQ  a  conditional  most-favored-nation 
b^sis.  In  fact,  that  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  United  States  applied  some 
o^the  major  codes  of  the  1979  Tokyo 
round.  We  only  gave  the  benefits  of 
the  Government  Procurement  Code 
and  Subsidies  Code,  for  example,  to 
countries  that  conmutted  themselves 
to  the  code  obligations.  So  I  have  no 
difficulty  with  this  minor  amendment. 

^.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
tq  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
GtBBONS],  who  has  been  most  helpful 
in  working  with  us  for  these  last  sever- 
al months. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wfuit  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
frtom  Ohio  for  the  fine  way  in  which 
she  works  with  all  of  us  to  try  to  solve 
problems. 

We  are  a  problem-solving  committee 
aSd  a  problem-solving  Congress.  She 
exhibits  the  best  of  that.  I  support  her 
proposal.  I  think  it.  to  some  extent,  le- 
gitimatizes and  reinforces  what  we 
b^gan  in  1979.  which  was  to  say  that 
after  we  finish  our  multilateral  negoti- 
ations, we  offer  them  out  for  everyone 
to  join  in,  and  if  they  choose  not  to 
jdin,  then  we  choose  not  to  grant  them 
reciprocal  treatment. 

These  are  best  signified  by  the  codes 
tiat  we  developed  in  1979.  like  the 
Subsidies  Code  and  the  Government 
iTocurement  Code  and  the  Interna- 
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It  w4s  a  very  much  "Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 
I  think  it  is  a  good  principle  of  inter- 
national trade  and  I  support  the  gen- 
tlewoman's amendment. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  i  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
his  Idsd  words  and  for  all  the  hard 
work  tihe  gentleman  has  put  in  these 
last  several  months  working  with  us. 
There  ]  could  be  no  finer  chair  of  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Trafi- 

CANTl. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  Congresswoman 
Kaftu»  from  Toledo,  OH.  for  the 
effort  that  she  has  taken  and  made  in 
this  House  to  be  the  conscience  of  the 
House  on  trade  and  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. 

You  know,  there  was  a  time  in  Amer- 
ica wlen  our  trade  policies  were  re- 
spectel  by  the  people  as  much  as  the 
name  Sears.  Roebuck.  Today  the 
American  people  associate  our  trade 
policies  more  with  Bammn  and  Bailey. 

The  problem  is  that  the  joke  is  on 
Ameri(»in  workers  and  American  fami- 
lies. 

I  haVe  something  here  today  that  I 
would  like  to  have  the  Members  take  a 
look  at.  I  really  would  like  to  have  the 
other  ^ide  of  the  aisle  take  a  look  at 
this  and  our  own  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  only  part 
of  the  apparatus  known  as  the  phone 
in  America  that  is  now  made  in  Amer- 
ica, the  telephone  cord. 

Mr.  jChairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
say  thjis,  that  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  dpwn  there  in  Shreveport,  LA, 
AT&l?  closed  down  a  plant  that  hired 
1.200  ^>eople,  permanently  laid  them 
off,  inKrested  $30  million  in  Singapore, 
hired  JL.SOO  people  and  they  now  make 
residential  telephones  that  they  send 
back  to  us. 

Now,  here  is  the  problem,  and  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  asking  for  your  help. 
If  they  take  the  profits  from  the  sales 
of  thoBe  telephones  and  reinvest  them 
in  Singapore,  they  do  not  even  pay 
taxes  to  Uncle  Sam  on  those  proper- 
ties. 

Now ,  I  think  it  is  time,  we  keep  talk- 
ing a1>out  GATT  agreements,  memo- 
randukns  of  understandings;  I  have  a 
suggestion  today  in  my  little  humble 
way.  that  Congress  was  elected  to  be 
the  4p<ecial  interest  lobby  for  the 
American  people  and  if  we  have  to,  let 
us  rewrite  them  and  make  sure  that 
Amer  ca  is  getting  a  fair  share. 


So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  some  tax  repair.  I  hope  you  give 
some  consideration  to  that  little  bill  I 
have  that  will  deal  with  that  issue. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio  [Ms.  KaptxjrI  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman keeps  up  the  job  she  is 
doing,  the  people  from  Ohio  are  proud 
of  the  gentlewoman  and  I  am  proud  to 
speak  up  on  her  behalf  here  today. 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  the 

time.         

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any 
Member  opposed  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PRiafZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prknzel]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
spoke  earlier  and  indicated  how 
pleased  I  was  that  the  gentlewoman 
had  not  tried  to  put  her  standards  into 
statutory  language  prohibiting  or  de- 
manding restrictions,  but  instead  had 
asked  that  the  United  States  make  her 
point  a  negotiating  objective. 

In  my  judgment,  her  idea  is  not  a 
very  good  negotiating  objective,  nor  is 
this  a  good  time  to  raise  it.  Neverthe- 
less, the  gentlewoman  has  been  im- 
mensely accommodating  in  modifying 
her  amendment  in  such  a  way  that  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  deal  less  harmful. 

First,  I  ought  to  say  that  direct  sec- 
toral reciprocity  is  something  that  ev- 
erybody understands  cannot  be  a  part 
of  any  kind  of  trade  arrangement.  We 
do  know  that  mutual  trade,  that  gen- 
erally reciprocal  arrangements,  are 
the  basis  for  all  our  trade.  I  believe 
that  is  what  the  gentlewoman  intends. 
I  think  we  can  work  that  into  the  lan- 
guage as  the  bill  moves  forward. 

So  I  rise  in  technical  disagreement 
with  the  gentlewoman's  amendment.  I 
will  not.  however,  ask  for  a  vote. 

I  do  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
woman for  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  I  see  as  beginning  to  draw  the 
House  closer  together,  to  draw  the  ad- 
ministration more  deeply  into  the 
process.  The  result  will  be  that  we  will 
all  come  closer  to  getting  what  we 
want  in  the  long  nm,  a  bill  that  can  be 
signed  and  that  the  Congress  can  be 
proud  of. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FREaraEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  the  time  in 
opposition^ 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gaydos],  the  stellar 
leader  of  the  steel  caucus. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  steel  caucus  and  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for 
her  dedicated  work  on  the  caucus  and 
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also  as  now  indicated  by  the  substance 
of  the  amendment  that  she  offers.  I 
want  the  gentlewoman  to  know  that 
the  caucus  is  behind  the  amendment 
completely  and  the  gentlewoman 
should  be  congratulated. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Gaydos].  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  help  of  the  steel 
caucus  in  drafting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Miimesota  [Mr. 
Oberstar]. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
this  time. 

The  Kaptur  amendment  is  a  modest 
attempt  to  open  foreign  markets  to 
U.S.  goods.  It  is  a  market-opening 
amendment.  It  does  not  impose  any  re- 
strictions, any  maimer  of  unfairness  or 
burden  at  all.  What  it  simply  attempts 
to  do  is  achieve  that  due  process  which 
was  intended  in  the  original  GATT 
agreement.  It  will  assure  that  due 
process  will  be  followed  for  U.S.  com- 
panies attempting  to  do  business  in 
foreign  lands  just  as  foreign  compa- 
nies are  given  due  process  in  the 
United  States. 

Regrettably,  our  laws  and  our  ad- 
ministrative process  through  the 
International  Trade  Commission  and 
the  International  Trade  Administra- 
tion and  other  Government  agencies 
tilt  in  favor  of  our  competition,  not  in 
favor  of  U.S.  companies.  We  have  such 
a  level  playing  field  that  we  bend  over 
backwards  to  accommodate  our  com- 
petition. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman 
will  give  us  that  fair  treatment  and 
due  process  in  other  countries  which 
we  need  and  level  the  playing  field  as 
we  properly  should  do  in  international 
trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kaptur  amend- 
ment should  he  adopted. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
our  last  minute  to  the  gentleman  form 
Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
this  time. 

I  would  Just  simply  like  to  say  that  I 
have  long  advocated  a  policy  in  the 
area  of  trade  that  told  our  foreign 
competitors  that  they  either  let  our 
products  into  their  country  or  they  get 
their  products  out  of  our  country. 

The  gentlewoman  has  taken  a  great 
step  forward  in  Incorporating  the 
notion  of  reciprocity  as  one  of  the 
chief  negotiating  objectives  of  our  ne- 
gotiators. 

I  think  any  time  we  are  able  to  take 
a  step  for«'ard  toward  recognition  of 
reciprocity  as  an  immutable  principle 
of  international  trade,  we  have  made 
progress. 

I  congratulate  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  for  doing  so,  and  rise  in 
strong  support  of  her  amendment. 


Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  urge  sup- 
port for  the  Kaptur  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  offered  by  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aiuiounced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTK 

Mr.     FIELDS.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  398.  noes 
19.  not  voting  16.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  69] 
AYES— 398 


Ackennui 

Cooper 

Guarini 

Akaka 

Coughlin 

Gunderson 

Alexander 

Courter 

Hall  (OH) 

Anderson 

0>yne 

Hall  (TX) 

Andrews 

Craig 

Hamilton 

Anthony 

Crockett 

Hammenchmldt 

Applegate 

Daniel 

Hansen 

Aspin 

Darden 

Harris 

Atkins 

Daub 

Haatert 

AuCoin 

Davis  (ID 

Hatcher 

Badham 

Davis  (MI) 

Hawkins 

Baker 

DePazio 

Hayes  (LA) 

Ballenger 

de  la  Garza 

Heney 

Barnard 

Dellums 

Hefner 

Bartlett 

Derrick 

Henry 

Barton 

DeWlne 

Herger 

Bateman 

Dickinson 

Hertel 

Bates 

Dicks 

Hiler 

Beilenson 

Dingell 

Hochbrueckner 

Bennett 

DioOuardi 

HoUoway 

Bentley 

Dixon 

Hopkins 

Bereuter 

Donnelly 

Horton 

Berman 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Houghton 

BevtU 

Dowdy 

Howard 

Biacd 

Downey 

Hoyer 

Bilbray 

Duncan 

Hubbard 

BUirakis 

Durbin 

Huckaby 

Boehlert 

Dwyer 

Hughes 

Boggs 

Dymally 

Hunter 

Boland 

Dyson 

Hutto 

Boner  (TN) 

Early 

Hyde 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Rflcart 

Inhofe 

Bonker 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ireland 

Borski 

Edwards  (OK) 

Jarohs 

Bosco 

Emerson 

Jeffords 

Boucher 

English 

Jenkins 

Boulter 

Erdreich 

Johnson  (CT) 

Boxer 

Espy 

Johnson  (SD) 

Brennan 

Evans 

Jones  (NO 

Brooks 

Fascell 

Jones  (TN) 

Broomfield 

Fawell 

Jontz 

Brown  (CO) 

Fazio 

Kanjonki 

Bruce 

Feighan 

Kaptur 

Bryant 

Fields 

Kasich 

Buechner 

Pish 

Kastenmeier 

Sunning 

Flake 

Kennedy 

Burton 

Florio 

Kennelly 

Bustainante 

Foglietta 

Kildee 

Byron 

Foley 

KlecEka 

Callahan 

Ford  (MI) 

Kolbe 

Campbell 

Prank 

Kolter 

Cardin 

Frost 

Konnyu 

Carper 

Gallegly 

Kostmayer 

Can- 

Gallo 

Kyi 

Chandler 

Oarcia 

LaPalce 

Chapman 

Oaydos 

Lagomarslno 

Chappell 

Oeidenson 

Lancaster 

Clarke 

Oekas 

Lantos 

Clay 

Gephardt 

Leach  (LA) 

Cllnger 

Gibbons 

Lehman  (CA) 

Coats 

Oilman 

Lehman  (PL) 

Coble 

Glickman 

Leland 

Coelho 

Gonzalez 

Lent 

Coleman  (MO) 

Goodling 

Levin  (MI) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Gordon 

Levme  (CA) 

Collins 

Gradison 

Lewis  (CA) 

Combest 

Orandy 

Lewis  (PL) 

Conte 

Grant 

Lewis  (GA) 

Conyers 

Gray  (PA) 

Lightfoot 

llUftft 
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UpinAl 

Pasbayan 

Smith  (TX> 

Uvlnsiton 

Patterson 

Smith.  Denny 

Uoyd 

Pease 

(OR) 

liOtt 

Penny 

smith.  Robert 

liDwerytCA) 

Pepper 

(NH) 

LoWTy(WA) 

Perkins 

Smith.  Robert 

Uljui 

Petri 

(OR) 

yjA—*  Thomas 

Pickett 

Snowe 

Lukena.  Donald 

Pickle 

Solani 

MareKar 

Price  (IL) 

Solomon 

"""g" 

Price  (NC) 

Spence 

Manton 

PurseU 

SpraU 

Markey 

Quillen 

St  Germain 

Marienee 

RahaU 

Staggers 

Martin  (n.) 

Rangel 

StalUngs 

Martin  (NT) 

Ravenel 

Stangeland 

Mataui 

Ray 

Stark 

Mavroulcs 

Regula 

Stenholm 

MaooU 

Rhodes 

Stokes 

MeCandl«as 

Richardson 

Stratton 

Mcdakey 

Ridge 

Studds 

MeCurdy 

Rinaldo 

Sundqulst 

MCDade 

Rlttcr 

McEwen 

Roberts 

Swift 

MeOntl) 

Robtosoo 

Swlndall 

MeHuch 

RoiUno 

Synar 

McMillan  (NO 

Roe 

Tallon 

McMlllen(Mn> 

Roemer 

Tauke 

Meyen 

Rogers 

Tausin 

Mfmne 

Rose 

Taylor 

Mica 

Rostenkowski 

Thomas  (CA) 

Miller  (CA) 

Roth 

Thomas  (GA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Roukema 

Torres 

MtOtnWA) 

Rowland  (CT) 

TorriceUl 

MtneU 

Rowland  (GA) 

Traf  leant 

MoaUey 

Roybal 

DdaU 

MoUnarl 

Russo 

Upton 

Sabo 

Valentine 

Montcomery 

Saiki 

Vander  Jagt 

Moody 

Savage 

Vento 

Moortiead 

Visclosky 

Morella 

Saxton 

Volkmer 

MorTtion(CT) 

Schaefer 

Vucanovich 

Morrteon  (WA) 

ffcheuer 

Walgren 

Mraiek 

Schroeder 

Walker 

Munrtiy 

Schuette 

Watkina 

Murtha 

Schulae 

Myen 

Schumer 

Weber 

Nade 

Sensenbrenner 

Weiss 

Natdier 

Sharp 

Weldon 

Neal 

Shaw 

Wheat 

Nelson 

Shumway 

Whlttaker 

Niehols 

Shuster 

Whitten 

Nielaon 

Sikonki 

WUUams 

Nowak 

Sisisky 

Oakar 

Skaggs 

Wise 

Oberstar 

Skeen 

Wolf 

Obey 

Skelton 

Wolpe 

OUn 

SUttery 

Wortley 

Ortia 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Wyden 

Owens  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Wylle 

Owens  (DT) 

Smith  (PL) 

Yates 

Packard 

Smith  (lA) 

Yatron 

Panetta 

Smith  (NE) 

Young  (AK) 

Parrls 

Smith  (NJ) 
NOES-19 

Areher 

Doman  (CA) 

Lungren 

Armey 

Dreier 

Mack 

BlUey 

Frenxel 

Michel 

Cheney 

Oingrich 

Oxley 

Crane 

Green 

Stump 

Dannemeyer 

Gregg 

Del^y 

Kemp 

NOT  VOTING-16 

Annunsio 

LatU 

Schneider 

Brown  (CA) 

lieath(TX) 

Towns 

FUppo 

Martinez 

Traxler 

Pord(TN) 

McCoUimi 

Young (FL) 

Oray  (IL> 

McKinney 

Hayes  (lU 

Porter 
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Mr.  GINGRICH  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  HAWKINS  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
lendment. 

CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    wUl 
designate  the  amendment. 

le  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lo\ 

A^iendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pxmx:  On 
pac4  278,  after  line  23.  add  the  following 

section:  

Sac.  199.  The  USTR  shall  request  that  all 
relevant  agencies  prepare  appropriate  rec- 
onuaendations  for  improvlnK  the  enforce- 
menk  of  restrictions  on  importation  of  arti- 
cles] from  Cuba.  Such  reconunendations 
shoitld  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  appro- 
priate measure  to  present  indirect  ship- 
or  other  means  of  circumvention, 
shall,  after  considering  such  recom- 
ktions,  report  to  the  Congress,  within 
^s  after  enactment,  or  any  adminlstra- 
leasures  or  proposed  legislation  which 
it  considers  necessary  and  appropriate  to  en- 
force restrictions  on  imports  from  Cuba. 

J  PARUAMKHTARY  INQUIRY 

h^.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
!  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wiUjstate  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wotild  the  Chair  state  how  the  time 
wllllbe  divided  on  the  amendment  that 
haslbeen  read? 

M^.    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 
fro4i  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  will  be  enti- 
to  15  minutes  and  a  Member  in 
sition  will  be  entitled  to  15  min- 


ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
3pposed  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
Id  request  that  that  time  be  as- 
to  me,  if  some  Member  of  the 
con^nittee  is  not  opposed. 

Utt.  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
advBe  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  if 
thete  is  someone  else  on  the  commit- 
tee jwho  seeks  time  in  opposition,  the 
Chair  would  designate  that  person  in 
opposition. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Miruiesota 
[Mr.  Frenzel]  seek  time  in  opposition? 

Ii^  r.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opp  >sed  to  the  amendment,  and  I  also 
seel  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
froi  \  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]  will 
hav  ;  15  minutes  in  opposition. 

D  1120 

N  r.  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
niz<  s  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pep  »er]  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  lupport  of  the  amendment  and  I 
yiell  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sun  e. 

M  r.  Chairman,  25  years  ago  our  Gov- 
ern aent  imposed  an  embargo  upon 
Cut  a,  a  new  Communist  regime  in  our 
hemisphere.  During  the  intervening  pe- 
riod that  embargo  has  not  been.  And 
onei  of  the  reasons  for  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  been  as  effective  as  it  should 
hav ;  been  is  that  a  lot  of  the  nations  of 


the  world  which  are  receiving  aid  from 
our  cotntry  are  doing  business  with 
Communist  Cuba.  For  example,  in  1985 
Egypt,  ^hich  received  that  year  over  a 
billion  dollars  of  economic  aid  from  our 
country,  bought  186,000  metric  tons  of 
sugar  from  Cuba  adding  to  the  econom- 
ic power  of  Castro's  Communist  Cuba 
to  raise  trouble  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere And  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
which  are  fighting  for  litwrty  and 
human  rights. 

Another  instance  was  the  country  of 
India. 

In  the  year  1985,  also,  India,  which 
that  yeftr  received  about  $175  million 
in  econbmic  aid  from  our  coimtry, 
bought|l08,000  metric  tons  of  sugar 
from  Cuba.  Now  we  sell  sugar,  our- 
selves, but  if  they  did  not  want  to  buy 
it  from  us.  there  are  Caribbean  coun- 
tries that  need  that  money,  the  Do- 
mlnlcanj  Republic  and  many  other 
Caribbean  coimtries  whom  we  try  to 
help  to  provide  better  economic  aid  for 
them,  they  would  have  profited  very 
greatly  to  have  had  that  business  from 
our  f rleiids  to  whom  we  give  help. 

We  can  hardly  measure  the  danger 
that  has  been  constituted  to  this  coun- 
try from  the  Russian  military  base 
that  noy  exists  in  Cuba. 

With  some  of  my  colleagues  a  few 
years  at  o  I  stopped  over  two  or  three 
days  in  Iceland.  And  while  we  were 
there  wje  had  an  interview  with  our 
military  authorities.  Our  military  rep- 
resentatives told  us  from  that  vantage 
point  there  was  a  constant  stream  of 
Russian  bombers  and  submarines 
going  through  those  straits  to  Havana. 
Formerb^.  the  Russian  submarines  in 
order  to  rest,  had  to  go  all  the  way 
back  to  somewhere  in  Russia.  Now 
they  come  to  Havana. 

So  wh^t  my  amendment  does,  it  does 
not  propose  anything  specifically  that 
we  shoiild  do  to  tighten  the  embargo, 
but  it  simply  authorizes  the  United 
States  trade  representatives  to  request 
of  all  tne  executive  agencies  in  our 
Govemi^ent  that  are  knowledgeable 
in  this  matter  to  propose  to  the  Con- 
gress regulations  which  would  tighten 
the  Cuban  embargo.  Initially  I  had 
propose^  a  specific  amendment  limit- 
ing the  tight  of  ships  that  stop  and  do 
business  in  Cuba  to  enjoy  American 
ports  aitd  American  trade.  I  decided 
that  a  better  approach  would  be  for  us 
to  call  ilpon  the  executive  agencies  of 
the  Go^^mment  that  are  more  skilled 
in  this  tnatter  than  I  am  to  prepare 
and  subknit  to  the  Congress  any  rec- 
ommencations  that  they  think  appro- 
priate ttiat  would  tighten  and  make 
more  e:  fective  the  Cuban  embargo. 
That  is  basically  what  my  amendment 
does.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  adopt 
anything  specifically  here  today,  but 
simply  ;o  authorize  our  trade  repre- 
sentative to  call  upon  the  appropriate 
executi\e  agencies  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  such  regula- 
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tions  as  they  would  think,  if  adopted 
by  the  Congress,  would  more  effective- 
ly tighten  the  Cuban  blockade.  That  is 
what  my  amendment  does.  I  think  all 
of  us  know  that  the  more  hard  curren- 
cy that  Cuba  gets  from  abroad,  the 
more  money  they  have  got  to  spend  in 
trouble  spots  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
promoting  communism. 

a  1130 

So  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  . 
we  tighten  this  embargo  as  effectively 
as  we  can  and  we  are  simply,  by  this 
amendment,  asking  our  executive 
agencies  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  recommendations  that  would 
have  that  effect.  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment  and  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kemp],  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Republican 
Conference. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

This  is,  in  my  view,  a  reassertion  of 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  are  so  important  to  the  security 
and  the  defense  of  the  Caribbean,  and, 
of  course,  our  friends  to  the  south. 

I  do  not,  generally  speaking,  believe 
in  sanctions,  but  these  are  the  types  of 
sanctions  that  should  not  only  be  im- 
posed against  Cuba,  but  should  be 
tightened,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  hopes  to  do.  I  think  it  is  an  im- 
portant statement  that  the  United 
States  is  making  in  terms  of  inhibiting 
the  Cubans  from  earning  the  foreign 
exchange  which  they  are  using  to  sub- 
vert friendly  democracies  in  Latin 
America  and  in  Africa. 

I  would  hope  that  our  colleagues 
would  vote  unanimously  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  amendment  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction;  I  would  hope  that  it  is 
just  the  first  in  many  that  Congress 
will  take  against  Castro's  oppression  at 
home  and  his  aggression  abroad. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Pepper  amend- 
ment, we  also  need  to  look  at  other 
ways  to  end  economic  support  by  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  of  the 
Castro  regime.  Congress  needs  to 
tighten  up  the  Cuban  Asset  Control 
Regulations  so  that  United  States 
components  of  any  products  are  not 
sent  to  another  country  and  then  re- 
exported to  Cuba.  I  would  also  strong- 
ly urge  the  President  to  bring  up  with 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone  the  matter 
of  Japan's  trade  with  Cuba,  a  volume 
of  trade  that  now  makes  Japan  Cuba's 
largest  trading  partner  in  the  free 
world.  It  would  very  much  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  free  world  and 
the  Caribbean  if  Japan  were  to  shift 
this  trade  to  free  market  economies  in 


the  Caribbean  Basin,  which  produce 
the  same  products. 

In  supporting  UNITA,  Congress  has 
taken  the  right  action  aginst  Soviet- 
Cuban  aggression  in  Angola.  But  con- 
tinued U.S.  trade  with  the  MPLA 
regime  continues  to  subsidize  the 
35,000  troops  Castro  has  stationed 
there.  The  time  for  an  outright  prohi- 
bition on  our  exports  to  Angola  that 
aid  the  MPLA  and  of  the  import  of 
Angolan  goods  into  the  United  States 
is  long  overdue.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  passed  up  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom 
and  against  Castro's  expansionist  am- 
bitions by  defeating  such  an  initiative 
just  several  weeks  ago. 

I  again  compliment  Mr.  Pepper  on 
his  amendment,  and  I  look  forward  to 
his  leadership  in  continuing  the  fight 
for  freedom  in  our  own  hemisphere, 
and  on  the  African  Continent. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  his  initiative  to  improve 
enforcement  of  trade  restrictions 
against  Cuba.  The  support  of  Castro's 
Communist  government  in  Cuba  for 
subversion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  for  Marxist  regimes  in  Africa 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

Castro  has  given  no  indication  that 
he  is  willing  to  moderate  his  regime  or 
to  stop  giving  men  and  material  for 
guerrilla  wars  in  Central  America  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
reason  for  the  United  States  to  be  fi- 
nancing Cuban  subversion  of  our 
friends  and  allies  by  permitting  goods 
from  Cuba  to  enter  the  United  States 
on  vessels  that  have  called  on  Cuban 
ports. 

We  must  mot  permit  evasion  of  our 
trade  sanctions  against  Cuba  by  ships 
traveling  from  Cuba  and  later  making 
stops  in  American  ports.  I  believe  we 
must  tighten  our  trade  sanctions 
against  Cuba  so  there  are  no  loopholes 
and  this  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
strong  support  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Shumway]. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  timely  and  thoughtful 
amendment  that  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
In  support  for.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
in  our  minds  that  Fidel  Castro  has 
built  one  of  the  most  repressive  soci- 
eties in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in- 
cluding a  very  elaborate  network  of 
prisons  and  concentration  camps. 

In  fact,  I  have  a  bill  In,  which  many 
Members  have  cosponsored,  including 


the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida,  which  would  urge  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  condemn  the  political  atroc- 
ities that  have  been  committed  by 
Fidel  Castro  and  his  regime. 

Today,  that  regime  has  one  of  the 
highest  number  of  political  prisoners 
on  a  per  capita  basis  in  the  world. 

I,  therefore,  am  pleased  to  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  that 
amendment  which  will  enhance  the 
enforcement  of  Cuban  import  restric- 
tions. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  in 
the  business  of  importing  from  Cuba. 
We  should  not  provide  any  support  for 
Castro's  morally  and  economically 
bankrupt  regime.  I  am,  therefore,  very 
pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  in 
urging  the  passage  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  rise  to  say  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  supports  this  very 
Important  amendment  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  for  having  the  foresight 
to  put  it  together. 
We  want  to  work  him  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  rise  today  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper],  which  goes  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  policy  of  economic 
embargo  against  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 
My  purpose  that  I  am  seeking  today 
is  to  raise  the  question  of  export  trade 
embargoes  as  a  tool  of  diplomacy,  as 
an  instrument  of  foreign  policy.  I  ask 
the  questions  of  my  colleagues:  What 
is  accomplished  by  a  trade  embargo? 
Who  is  damaged  by  that  embargo? 
The  object  of  the  embargo  or  the  pro- 
ducers of  our  own  country? 

I  think  that  I  have  an  appreciation 
of  the  constituency  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  I  have  great  admiration 
for  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and 
strong  personal  affection  for  him.  I 
feel  that  I  understand  and  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  constituency  in  Flori- 
da. His  constituents  do  not  like  or  ap- 
prove of  the  Government  in  Cuba. 

I  represent  a  group  of  constituents 
in  Arlcansas  who  do  not  approve  of  the 
Government  of  Cuba,  but  additionally, 
my  people  grow  ri(»  and  other  farm 
products  that  they  wish  to  sell. 

The  economic  conditions  of  Arkan- 
sas and  the  rural  agricultural  produc- 
ing States  are  the  worst  they  have 
l)een  since  the  1930's.  We  are  piling  up 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  rice 
on  the  groiuid  and  covering  them  with 
plastic. 
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Our  Oovemment  will  not  permit  us 
to  sell  these  products  to  willing  buyers 
in  nations  like  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  I 
have  here  some  data  which  shows  that 
Cuba  is  an  agricultural  marlcet  that 
buys  about  $490  million  a  year  in  farm 
products.  Let  me  mention  a  couple  of 
them  to  you.  Those  from  wheat-pro- 
ducing States:  wheat,  rice,  and  soy- 
beans and  feed  grains,  Cuba  buys 
about  $225  million  a  year.  £>airy  prod- 
ucts: Almost  $200  million  a  year.  For 
those  of  you  from  cotton  States:  Cuba 
buys  $52  million  worth  of  cotton  a 
year.  And,  tobacco,  more  than  $11  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Now.  who  is  damaged  by  our  export 
trade  embargo?  Cuba?  Or  the  Ameri- 
can farmer?  I  suggest  that  we  are 
losing  about  $500  million  a  year  in 
markets  that  are  potentiaUy  ours  be- 
cause of  an  archaic  foreign  policy,  to 
embargo  trade  against  Cuba,  which  is 
not  effective.  It  does  not  change  the 
Government  of  Cuba.  And.  it  only 
damages  our  own  people. 

D  1140 

We  are  a  Nation  which  last  year  ex- 
perienced a  trade  balance  deficit  of 
$199.8  billion.  We  are  buying  almost 
$170  million  a  year  in  products  more 
than  we  are  selling.  And,  at  the  same 
time  we  are  denying  to  our  own  pro- 
ducers markets  which  could  potential- 
ly help  offset  that  trade  imbalance 
and  help  make  our  country  whole 
again. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  review  the  ef- 
fects of  economic  trade  embargoes 
upon  our  own  people,  and  to  study 
those  effects  as  to  the  instruments  of 
foreign  policy.  Is  it  not  time  that  the 
United  States  began  trying  to  think  of 
a  rational  policy  that  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  own  people  instead  of 
adopting  emotional  responses  to  for- 
eign regimes  which  are  incompatible 
with  ours? 

Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  take  another 
look  at  the  trade  embargo  as  an  in- 
strument of  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me.  I  appreci- 
ate the  small  amount  of  time  he  has 
given  me  here  today,  and  I  hope  the 
Members  will  oppose  the  amendment. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  table  providing 
volume  and  dollar-value  information 
on  Cuban  imports  of  agriculture  prod- 
ucts. 

CuBAM  Imports  op  CntTAni  Agricultural 
Products  by  Volumk  and  U.S.  Dollar  Value 

Volume  figures  from  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization. 

"Price"  represents  seasonal  average  nomi- 
nal price  (in  U.S.  dollars)  received  by  U.S. 
producers;  source.  Agriculture  Statistics, 
1985.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service.  Pinal  1985  national 
price  figures  not  available:  1985  prices  rep- 
resent average  price  received  by  Arkansas 
producers. 

Volume  conversions  from  Agriculture  Sta- 
tistics,   1985,    USDA;    "mt"    equals    metric 
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too  .  "bu"  equals  bushel,  "cwt"  equals  hun- 
dref  weight,  "lb"  equals  pounds. 


WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR 

|liiil>36.743ba| 


1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
198) 


C* 


implvti 


Mci/tii 


S*s 


lJ4t4I0  49.544.628  6 
1.268,190  46,597,041  7 
1.442,060  53.985,6106 
1.481.630  54.589.846.1 
1.165.523  47.318.663.1 


83.66  $181J33J70.79 

3.55  165,419.498.03 

3.53  187.039,205.35 

3.37  183,967.781.32 

316  149.526.976.31 


AvfOge  anmul  impod  tonuie— 1.341.162.6  ml 
AMOp  nuH  mvnl  vHw— $173,457,366.66. 


Vei 


1981. 
1982. 
1983 
1984. 


11  nil 


RICE 

11=28219  wtromkl 


Cgb  nqits-mt    ,_S~j 
{mm)         (,^) 


(nai(h) 


Sale  potaitial 


199,006  5.625,75031 
200,949  5,670,579.83 
206.720  6.034.031.68 
184.014  5.192.691.07 


S9.05  $48,898,040.35 

8.11  45,988,40242 

8.76  52.918.117  51 

8.11  42.112,724  58 


Ami  (( amol  imol  kmate— 197,672.25  at 
AMfee  annul  imiiort  «3lue-W7.479J21.21. 


RAW  SOYBEANS 

|1  011=36.743  tai] 

1 

»           Ci*«n|>ts-     ci*impts*i     Pria/bu 

sues  polentiil 

1S8I 

1297         47  67567 

Ji.04 
569 
781 
6.13 
5.10 

(28696105 

1982.. 
1983.. 
1984.. 
1985.. 

0                0.00 
17.557       587.34115 
20.002       734.93349 
15.500      569.51650 

000 
4.587.23711 
4.505.142.29 
2.904.534.15 

AMtagt  annual  import  lonage— 10.671.5  ml 
AtWp  anmal  mport  value— (2.456.774  92 


SOYBEAN  MEAL  AND  CAKE 

[1  ml  soitean  meil=46.6761  In  iw  soiteans) 


1981. 
1982. 
1983. 
1914. 
1985. 


»•    sf(r)  (!"£)  '^/'"  ^f^ 


125.286  4.847.8618 

158.999  7.421.453.2 

187.246  8.847,158.8 

237,584  11,326.408.5 

188.874  8.S11.9847 


86.04      829.281.085.63 
5.69        42.018,068.82 
68,996,310.42 
69.430.884.23 
4S.4SI.121.92 


7.81 
613 
510 


kimtf  annul  nxait  tonnage— 179.597  ml 
Mtagt  annual  imporl  value— S51.035.499.20 


CORN 

nmt=31.495ln] 


*  '^ml'*^     Cub  Impts^iu     Prioi/liu      Sales  potential 


1981. 
1982. 
1983.. 
1984 


Av«age  annual  anpoil  tonnage— 329.186  75  nt. 
A»«|age  annual  imiiort  value— (28.774.488.22 

OATS 

[1  mt=68.894  ln| 


(225.; 


123.517  3.890.1679  (2.50  (9.325.419  79 

367.559  11.576.2652  2.68  31.024.390.75 

402.404  12.673.7142  325  38.908.S71.08 

423.267  13.330.6942  269  35.839.56729 


' 

> 

Criiinpts- 
mt 

Cubnqittbu 

Prce/bu 

Sales  potential 

1981.. 
1982.. 
1983., 
1984.. 

10.286 
14.929 
13.348 
11.015 

708.64368 

1.028.51853 

919.597.11 

760.86741 

(189 
1.49 
1.67 
1.72 

(1.339.339  56 
1.532.19251 
1,535.727.17 
1.308,74195 

annul  iminrt  tomate— 12,394  5  nt. 
anwal  import  value— (1.429,000.30 


Toti    average  amuil  import  value,  oiieat,  ria.  soiitieans  an)  leed 
25.J0.22202 
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DRY  MILK 

(1  nt  dry  M =16755  cat  ■*) 


Vor 

"ir 

Minplv 
art  (a*) 

Prioe/cvt 
(•*) 

S*spotn(yl 

1981 

1982 _ 

42.977 
24.401 
32,665 
35,018 

7,160,796.35 
4,188,387  55 
5,476.020.75 
5,867.265.90 

(1377 
13.61 
1358 
13.46 

(15.786.31907 
14615  297  21 

1983 

75J64.361 78 
78.973J99.01 

1984 

AMnge  amal  import  tomage— 33.765.25  ml 
Average  annal  import  value-(76,91 1.612  IS. 


CONDENSED  MILK 

[1  mt  cndensed  mit=50.7  oM  mi] 


Ymt 

Mimpls- 

IM 

Cobinpts- 
cwl«*) 

Pm/ODt 

SakspoteiAil 

1S81 

1982 

1983 

1984    

22.612 
2U78 
20.575 
20.565 

1.146.4084 
1.073.8646 
1.043.152.5 
1.042,645.5 

$13.77 
13.61 
13.58 
13.46 

(15.78631907 
14,615.297  21 
14.166.01095 
14034  004  43 

Average  amtt  mport  tOMiage-21.282.5  mt. 
Average  amil  import  valw-(14.650.407.9l. 

BUTTER 
(1  mt  b«tlei=465.17  Ml  ma] 

Ves 

Cab              Cob 

hDls=ml      mpls^ciKt 

(butler)           (ffljk) 

l>in/»t 
(ma) 

Saks  potential 

1981 

12.971     6.033.720.07 
14.995    5,975,227.15 
15,502     7,214,365.34 
17,000    7,907,89000 

$13.77 
13.61 
13.58 
1346 

(83  084  325  36 

1982 

1983 

1984 

71332,831.51 
97,971,081.31 
106.640,19940 

Average  anm  i  import  tamage-lS.tP  ml 
Average  ami  i  import  vilue-$89.7S7.109.39 

rear 


1981... 
1982... 
1983.. 
1984.. 


Year 


1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 


CHEESE  AND  CURD 

(I  ml  dHese= 220.46  CKtm*] 


Cub 
lnpts=mt 
(processed) 


Cab 

inipts=cwt 

(mik) 


Pnce/cwt 
("*) 


Sales  potential 


5.397  1.789.82262 

5,204  1.147.273.84 

7.671  1.691.148.66 

6.219  U71,040.74 


$1377  $16,183.856  38 

13.61  15.614.39624 

13.58  22,965,78803 

13.46  18.434i09.36 


Average  ann^  anport  tomage— 6.12275  ml 
Average  ann^l  import  value— $18,299,562  SO 
Total.  av<ra|e  annual   import  value,  dairy  products— $199.618,691 95 

UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 

(1  nt= 2,204.62  b] 


Cub  Cub 

lnpts=mt      unpts=bs 


Price/lb       Sales  potential 


4,114  9,109,846.68  $1,706  $15,541,398.43 

4,157  9,165,005.34  1764  16.127.06942 

2,744  6.049.455.28  1746  10.562.34892 

700  1.543.23400  1.807  2.788,62383 


ARrage  anm  il  import  tomage- 2,928  75  ml 
Average  anm^l  import  value— (11,254,860.15. 


conoN 

|lmt=2,20462ll] 


Year 


1981... 
1982... 
1983... 
1984... 


Cub 
■>pts=mt 


Cab 
lnpts=lB 


tmPb      Sales  potential 


41.040  88.482.0240  (0.543  (48.045.73905 

39.394  88,848.8002  0.594  51.588.187.37 

35.535  78.341.0616  0664  51.018.464.90 

46.720  102.000.0464  0587  59.874.027.28 


import  tonnage— 40.684.75 
Average  anniU  import  value— $52,874,104.62 
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RECAPITULATION 


Cnmnoilty  groap 

Average  annual 
aapoit  value 

IMwit,  rice,  sojAn 

m  t  ImliFaas 

$225270  222  02 

199,618.691  95 

11.254.86015 

Coltoa      - 

52.874.10462 

TeU,  A.. 

489.01 7  J78.74 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pascell]. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  it  should  not  be 
to  anybody's  surprise  that,  before  we 
had  voting  citizens  of  Cuban  extrac- 
tion who  came  here,  as  a  matter  of 
policy  we  have  long  since  decided  that 
an  embargo  on  trade  and  other  activi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  Castro  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  was  a  policy  adopted  by 
this  government,  and  it  might  be 
worthwhile  to  consider  a  change  in  the 
policy  as  a  matter  of  national  interest 
but  not  to  do  it  on  the  basis  of  a  piece- 
meal approach  with  regard  to  trade. 

So  I  think  it  is  very  much  justified 
at  this  point,  given  the  long  history.  25 
years  now,  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween these  governments,  to  examine 
ways  on  the  economic  side  to  accom- 
plish this. 

That  is  all  this  amendment  does.  It 
just  asks  the  USTR  to  consider  the 
issue  of  how  best  to  maintain  the  em- 
bargo we  have.  For  example,  one  of 
^the  policies  we  had  in  the  law  some 
time  ago,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
revisit  it,  is  that  it  just  seemed  foolish 
at  the  time  to  allow  ships  that  were 
trading  in  Cuba  to  then  come  to 
United  States  ports  and  get  the  bene- 
fit of  that  trade.  It  was  contrary  to 
what  our  national  policy  was.  That  is 
the  way  it  is  with  this  business.  You 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  trade  if  you  have  agricultural 
products  to  trade,  obviously,  but  it  is 
not  important  to  do  that  if  it  violates 
our  national  policy. 

So  what  we  are  really  saying,  if  we 
vote  against  this  amendment,  is  that 
we  are  advocating  a  change  in  the 
policy.  I  say  that  is  not  the  way  to  do 
it.  It  ought  not  to  be  done  here.  It 
ought  to  be  done  as  a  matter  of  very 
careful  consideration  across  the  board 
in  our  country. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  another  very  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  RothI. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, for  yielding  time  to  me. 

This  is  an  excellent  amendment,  and 
I  compliment  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  "Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper],  for  taking  the  initiative 


and  introducing  this  amendment.  If 
we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment,  then 
this  bill  will  truly  be  an  "old  dog"— all 
bark  and  no  bite. 

If  we  cannot  say  no  to  a  police  state 
such  as  Cuba,  then  all  our  attempts  to 
send  signals  aroimd  the  world  will  be 
meaningless;  this  Congress  will  truly 
look  like  one  that  has  no  resolve  and 
no  will.  That  is  the  wrong  signal  we 
want  to  send. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]  has  offered  an  excellent 
amendment,  and  his  example  of 
Indian  and  Cuban  sugar  is  right  on 
target.  I  have  followed  that  situation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons.  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  pass  with 
an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.   ALE^XANDER.  Mr.   Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  have  no  time  left. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  able  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smfth]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

I  really  would  like  to  bring  this 
debate  into  a  little  sharper  focus. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Internation- 
al Narcotics  Tj^k  Force  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  let  me  say  that  we 
have  had  occasion  to  review  and  to 
take  testimony  about  countries  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caribbean  that 
deal  in  drugs,  that  transship  drugs  and 
traffic  in  drugs,  et  cetera.  One  of  the 
problems  we  have  seen  over  and  over 
again  is  that  there  are  significant  alle- 
gations, with  some  proof  attached, 
that  many  of  the  government  officials 
in  some  of  these  countries  are  involved 
in  trading  with  Cuba  and  have  set  up 
front  companies  that  deal  with  Cuba, 
and  they  avoid  and  evade  the  blockade 
and  embargo  of  the  United  States  by 
importing  into  their  own  countries 
goods  from  Cuba.  They  use  American 
dollars  to  pay  the  Cubans,  and  then 
they  export  from  their  own  country  to 
the  United  States  those  goods  with 
small-labeled  and  relabeled  packages. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  are  per- 
petuating, with  our  inability  to  get  to 
the  facts  of  the  avoidance,  the  situa- 
tion. It  looks  like,  with  somewhat  of  a 
lack  of  desire,  we  are  perpetuating  our 
inability  to  get  to  the  avoidance  by 
these  people  who  are  trying  to  evade 
the  embargo.  We  are  substantially  en- 
dorsing what  the  Cubans  and  these 
other  countries  are  doing  by  giving 
them  the  hard  currency  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  deny  them  as  a  matter 
of  diplomacy  and  foreign  policy  for  a 
long  time. 

That  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. The  Cubans  in  turn  use  that 
hard  currency,  and  no  one  has  yet  to 
show  that  that  is  not  so.  They  use  that 
hard  currency  to  export  their  brand  of 


communism  aroimd  Central  America. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  when  we  have 
to  go  in  and  get  mired  in  a  problem 
like  Nicaragua  or  Honduras  or  Costa 
Rica  or  El  Salvador,  it  is  partly  be- 
cause what  we  are  not  doing  with  ref- 
erence to  the  problem  of  people  evad- 
ing the  embargo  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  do  the  right 
thing.  Let  us  have  a  consistent  foreign 
policy.  This  is  a  good  amendment,  and 
it  should  pass. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Muxer]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  vote  on  the  Gephardt 
amendment  may  well  decide  the  fate 
of  H.R.  3.  the  omnibus  trade  bill.  And 
according  to  the  best  vote  counters  in 
this  Congress,  that  fate  Ls  still  very 
much  in  doubt.  We  are  at  the  mid- 
point in  the  process  to  enact  a  trade 
bill.  We  must  decide  now  what  kind  of 
trade  bill  will  pass  this  House. 

Will  we  pass  thoughtful,  effective 
legislation  that  creates  more  tntde, 
more  jobs  and  greater  competitive  ad- 
vantage for  American  exporters?  Or 
will  we  pass  a  dangerously  outdated 
bandwagon  loaded  with  seLf-defeating 
protectionist  trade  barriers?  The  out- 
come of  the  vote  on  this  amendment 
wUl  tell  the  tale. 

Its  sponsors  claim  that  this  amend- 
ment Is  the  return  of  a  realistic,  no- 
nonsense  American  trade  policy.  But  is 
it  realistic  to  assume  that  our  trading 
partners  will  accept  with  complacency, 
these  punitive  sanctions  and  not  re- 
taliate with  equally  harsh  sanctions  of 
their  own?  Hardly.  That  is  not  realism. 
That  is  wishful  thinking  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind.  This  amendment  is 
the  return  of  a  failed  American  trade 
policy.  If  you  liked  Smoot-Hawley.  you 
are  going  to  love  Gephardt. 

Its  supporters  claim  that  this 
amendment  is  a  fair  and  appropriate 
response  to  the  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices of  countries  like  Japan,  West 
Germany,  and  Brazil.  But  these  sup- 
porters also  admit  that  only  15  to  20 
percent  of  our  trade  deficit  is  caused 
by  imfair  trading  practices.  Other,  less 
biased  sources  put  the  figiire  at  no 
more  than  10  percent.  Yet  this  amend- 
ment demands  that  our  trading  part- 
ners cut  their  surpluses  by  as  much  as 
50  percent  or  face  harshly  punitive 
sanctions.  Fair  and  appropriate? 
Hardly.  This  is  simply  blatant  protec- 
tionism. 

Supporters  of  this  amendment  claim 
that  it  will  be  good  for  the  American 
economy.  But  as  my  colleague  from 
New  York.  Congressman  Kemp,  so  as- 
tutely points  out.  a  tax  by  any  other 
name— including  tariff— is  still  a  tax. 
And  the  tariff  tax  in  this  amendment 
is  a  doozy.  This  bill  will  levy  a  tax  on 
every  American  consumer,  hitting  low- 
income  consumers  particularly  hard. 
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Help  for  our  economy  like  this,  we 
don't  need. 

Let's  talk  reality.  We  already  have  in 
place  laws  and  policies  that  deal  with 
the  real  causes  of  our  trade  problems. 
We  are  beginning  to  see  some  improve- 
ments. Japanese  exports  are  down  and 
Japanese  imports  are  up.  We  are  deal- 
ing realistically  and  effectively  with 
perhaps  the  single  greatest  cause  of 
our  tnde  problems— the  massive  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit.  We  are  using  no- 
nonsense  policies  to  deal  with  the  in- 
stances of  unfair  trading  practices  by 
other  nation's.  And  there  are  a  great 
many  provisions  in  this  bill  that  will 
help  American  exporters  be  more  com- 
petitive. That  is  the  real  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  this  amend- 
ment passes  today,  it  probably  will  not 
survive  the  legislative  process.  That  is 
the  good  news.  The  t>ad  news  is  that  a 
well-crafted  bill  will  go  down  with  this 
very  bad  amendment.  We  must  not 
squander  this  opportunity  to  pass  ef- 
fective trade  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  "no"  on  the  Gephardt 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  my  remaining  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  rose  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  I  was  obvious- 
ly mistaken.  The  brilliance  of  the 
oratory  has  convinced  me  of  the  error 
of  my  ways.  Therefore,  I  now  suggest 
that  the  amendment  should  be  adopted 
by  unanimous  voice  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  add 
this  word  in  response  to  those  who 
would  lift  the  Cuban  embargo.  When 
Cuba  throws  off  the  yoke  of  Soviet 
communism  and  dictatorship,  when  it 
adopts  a  constitution  and  it  recognizes 
human  rights  and  when  it  gives  the 
people  the  free  choice  of  their  govern- 
ment, when  it  deserves  to  be  a  trading 
partner  of  the  United  States,  then  it 
will  be  time  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment of  the  embargo:  but  meanwhile 
let  us  make  that  embargo  as  effective 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RKOROEO  VOTE 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  394,  noes 
27,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 


Ack« 

Akal 

mum 

a 

And 
And 
Anr.l 
AppI 

raon 
ews 
ony 
>gat« 

Arct 

er 

Ann 

■y 

Aspt 
Atki 

1 

BoiKjier 
Soulier 
Brcntian 
Brccinneld 
BrcvfKCO) 
Bru<» 
Bucchner 
Bunalng 
Burt  tn 
Bust  imante 
Byro  1 
CalU  han 
Canobell 
Card  n 
Carp  !r 
Carr 

Chai  dler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Chnaey 
Clarl  e 
Clay 
CUrn  er 
Coat 
Cobl: 
Coel!  lo 

Cole  nan  (MO) 
Cole  nan  <TX) 
Colli  IS 
Corti  lest 
ConI ; 
Cotii  er 
Coui  hlin 
Coui  *r 
Coji  e 
Crali 
Crar  ; 
Danl!l 
Dani  emeyer 
Dart  tn 
Daiil 

Davl  I  (ID 
Elavil  (MI) 
de  la  Garza 
DePiaio 
DeLi  y 
Dert  ck 
DeMi  Ine 
Dick  nson 
Dick  i 
Ding  ;11 
DioC  uardi 
Doni  lelly 
Don  ui  (ND> 
Dow  ly 
Doiii  ley 
Drcl  ir 


(Roll  No.  70] 
AYES-394 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evaiu 

Fascell 

Fawell 

FeiKhan 

Fields 

Pish 

Flake 

Fllppo 

Florio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Oallegly 

Oallo 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

G«kas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Cuarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbnieckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hucliaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 


Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kormyu 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Liehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

M(x>rhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 


Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (ID 

Price  (NCI 

PurseU 

QulUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardsoti 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkoi^ski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  ( 

Rowland  ( 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 


Alexander 

Beilenson 

Boxer 

Conyers 

Crockett 

Dellums 

Dixon 

DymaUy 

Edwards  ( 


OA) 


Annunzio 
Brooks 
Brown  ( 
Bryant 


CA) 


ths 


The 
pair: 
On 

Mr.  Melody 
against. 

Mr. 
changec 
"no, 

Soth( 
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nounce< 
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<:a) 


Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

SisUky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
stokes 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 

NOES— 27 

Fazio 
Prank 
Hawkins 
Kastenmeier 
Kostmayer 
Leland 
Lowry  (WA) 
Miller  (CA) 
Morrison  (CT) 


Swlndall 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

TorriceUl 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 


Owens  (NY) 

Rodino 

Savage 

Stark 

Studds 

Torres 

Weiss 

Williams 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING-12 


Doman  (CA) 
Pord(TN) 
Gray  (ID 
Hayes  (ID 


McCoIlum 
McKinney 
Moody 
Towns 


clerk 


D  1200 
announced  the  following 


vote: 

for,  with  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois 


iJTARK     and     Mr.     RODINO 
their   votes   from    "aye"   to 

amendment  was  agreed  to. 
esult    of    the    vote    was    an- 
as above  recorded. 

D  1210 


AMEM  DMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GEPHARDT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAljU  The  Clerk  wUl 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  tf xt  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amend^nent 
Page  97. 


offered   by    Mr.    Gepharbt 
strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thek-eafter  down  through  line  25  on 


page  110 


and  insert  the  following: 


SEC.  12*.  MANDATORY  NK<;<ITIATH)N8  ANI>  AITION 
REGARIMNC  nWEKiN  UHINTRIK.H 
HAVim:  EXfKSSIVK  ANI)  UNWAR- 
RANTED TRADE  SlIRPIAISeS  WITH 
THE  UNITED  ifTATES. 

(a)  In  Odtdial.— Chapter  1  of  title  III  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Subchapter  B — Special  Provisions 
Regarding  Trade  E>ef  icits 

•^BC.  311.  MANDATORY  NEGOTIATIONS  AND 
ACTION  RKC.ARDINC  l-OREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES HAVING  EXCESSIVE  AND  UN- 
WARRANTED TRADE  SURPLliSES. 

"(a)  DrrERMiKATiOK  op  Excessive  Trade 
Surplus  Couhthies.— 

"(1)  Determwinations.— The  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Commission'),  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
available  trade  data,  shall— 

"(A)  determine  whether  each  major  ex- 
porting country  is  an  excessive  trade  surplus 
country  for  each  of  the  years  1986  through 
1991,  inclusive;  and 

"(B)  determine  if  the  percentage  obtained 
by  dividing— 

"(i)  the  deficit  of  the  United  States,  if 
any,  in  the  merchandise  balance  of  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  during  each  of  such  years,  by 

"(U)   the   gross   national   prcxluct   of   the 
United  States  for  such  year, 
is  1.5  percent  or  greater. 

"(2)  Reports.— The  Commission  shall 
make  the  determinations  required  under 
paragraph  (1).  and  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Trade  Representative  a  report  thereon, 
by  April  I  of  the  year  after  the  year  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  determinations  apply: 
except  that  the  determinations  for  1986 
must  be  made,  and  the  report  submitted,  by 
November  15, 1987. 

"(3)  Publication  in  federal  register.— 
Each  report  submitted  to  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  Suspension  of  application  of  sec- 
tion.—For  any  year  for  which  the  Commis- 
sion reports  that  the  percentage  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1KB)  is  less  than  1.5  per- 
cent— 

"(A)  no  determinations  are  required  under 
subsection  (b)(1)  for  that  year,  and 

"(B)  no  action  may  be  taken  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  during  the  year  in  which  such 
report  is  made. 

"(b)  Designation  of  Excessive  and  Un- 
warranted Trade  Surplus  Countries.— 

"(1)  Determinations.— The  Trade  Repre- 
sentetive  shall,  during  the  15-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  day  after  the  day  on  which  a 
report  is  submitted  under  subsection  (a)(2), 
determine  whether  each  major  exporting 
country  Identified  as  an  excessive  trade  sur- 
plus country  in  the  report  maintained, 
during  the  year  to  which  the  report  applies, 
a  pattern  of  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or 
discriminatory  trade  acts,  policies,  or  prac- 
tices that  have  a  significant  adverse  effect 
on  United  States  commerce  and  contribute 
to  the  excessive  trade  surplus  of  that  coun- 
try. 

"(2)  Factors.— In  making  deter  inations 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  take  into  account— 

"(A)  the  report  prepared,  and  information 
submitted  under  section  181: 

"(B)  the  recommendations,  if  any,  for 
action  made  under  section  304  with  respect 
to  that  country: 

"(C)  countervailing  duty  and  antidumping 
duty  actions  taken  under  section  303  and 
title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  re- 
spect to  merchandise  of  that  country: 


'(D)  adverse  determinations  under  the 
GATT  relating  to  that  country:  and 

■(E)  any  other  relevant  Information  per- 
taining to  the  trade  practices  or  policies  of 
that  country.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  existence  of  discriminatory  government 
procurement,  excessive  government  regula- 
tion designed  to  discriminate  against  im- 
ported products,  governmental  tolerance  of 
extensive  dumping  In  foreign  markets, 
export  subsidy  and  targeting  policies,  exces- 
sive tariff  barriers,  and  any  other  unfair 
trade  barrier. 

"(3)  Designation.— If  not  designated  as  an 
excessive  and  unwarranted  trade  surplus 
country  for  the  preceding  year,  a  major  ex- 
porting country  with  respect  to  which  af- 
firmative determinations  are  made  under 
subsection  (aKl)  and  paragraph  (1)  for  the 
same  year  shall,  on  the  last  day  of  the  15- 
day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  l)e 
designated  as  an  excessive  and  unwsirranted 
trade  surplus  country  for  such  same  year 
and  such  designation  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  terminated. 

"(4)  Termination  of  designations.— The 
designation  of  a  major  exporting  country  as 
an  excessive  and  unwarranted  trade  surplus 
country  shall  terminate  if  a  negative  deter- 
mination is  made  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  with  respect  to  any  year, 
or  by  the  Trade  Representative  under  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  any  year.  The  ter- 
mination shall  apply  for  the  year  after  the 
year  to  which  the  determination  applies  and 
shall  continue  In  effect  until  affirmative  de- 
terminations, if  any,  regarding  that  country 
are  made  under  subsection  (aKl)  and  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  the  same  year. 

"(5)  List.— The  Trade  Representative 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  by  the 
10th  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  15-day 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  a  list  of 
al)  major  exporting  countries  the  designa- 
tions of  which  as  excessive  and  unwarranted 
trade  surplus  countries  have  not  been  termi- 
nated. 
"(c)  Negotiations.— 

"(1)  In  General.— During  the  180-day 
period  after  the  15-day  period  referred  to  in 
subsection  (bKl),  the  Trade  Representative 
shall  enter  into  negotiations  with  each  for- 
eign country  that  was  designated  under  sub- 
section (bK3)  for  the  first  time  as  an  exces- 
sive and  unwarranted  trade  surplus  country 
on  the  last  day  of  such  15-day  period  for  the 
purptose  of  entering  into  bilateral  trading  ar- 
rangements providing  for— 

"(A)  the  elimination  of  the  unjustifiable, 
unreasonable,  or  discriminatory  acts,  poli- 
cies, and  practices  of  the  foreign  country 
that  were  determined  under  subsection 
(bKl):  or 

"(B)  the  elimination  of  the  significant  ad- 
verse effect  which  such  acts,  policies,  and 
practices  have  on  United  States  commerce. 

'(2)  Quantitative  analyses.— Not  later 
than  the  90th  day  after  negotiations  are 
commenced  under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Trade 
Representative  shall  estimate  the  conuner- 
clal  value  of  each  act,  policy,  or  practice  de- 
termined under  subsection  (bKl).  Such  esti- 
mates shall  be  made  after— 

(A)  providing  opportunity  for  public 
comment  (Including  a  public  hearing.  If  re- 
quested) regarding  the  commercial  value  of 
the  acts,  policies,  and  practices  concerned 
and  taking  into  account  any  such  comment: 
•(B)  taking  Into  account  the  report  pre- 
pared, and  Information  submitted,  under 
section  181:  and 

'(C)  consultation  with  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


A  report  containing  such  estimates  shall  be 
promptly  submitted  to  the  Committees  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (C). 

"(3)  Factors.— In  deciding  whether  the 
terms  of  an  arrangement  will  achieve  the 
result  specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any  act, 
policy,  or  practice  of  the  foreign  country, 
the  Trade  Representative  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  terms  will  aUow  United  SUtes 
firms  to  improve  their  trade  with  that  coun- 
try by  an  amount  equal  to  the  commercial 
value  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
the  act.  policy,  or  practice. 

"(d)  Initial  Action  by  the  Unitb>  Staiks 
Trade  Representative.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive is  unable  to  enter  into  a  bilateral  ar- 
rangement under  subsection  (c)  with  an  ex- 
cessive and  unwarranted  trade  surplus  coun- 
try to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  that  subsection,  the  Trade 
Representative,  subject  to  the  specific  direc- 
tion, if  any,  of  the  President,  shall,  on  a 
timely  basis  after  the  close  of  the  180-day 
negotiating  period,  take  any  of  the  actions 
specified  In  paragraph  (2)  that  he  considers 
appropriate  with  regard  to  each  unjustifi- 
able, unreasonably,  or  discriminatory  act, 
policy,  or  practice  of  the  country  that  was 
determined  under  subsection  (bKl)  or 
became  apparent  during  the  negotiating 
period.  Any  action  taken  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  l>e  devised  so  as  to  affect  goods 
and  services  of  such  country  in  an  amount 
that  is  equivalent  to  the  commercial  value 
determined  under  subsection  (cK2)  of  the 
act,  policy,  or  practice. 

"(2)  Type  of  actions.— The  actions  which 
the  President  may  take  under  paragraph  (I) 
are  as  follows: 

"(A)  Suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the 
application  of  benefits  of  trade  agreement 
concessions  to  carry  out  any  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  excessive  and  unwarranted 
trade  surplus  country. 

"(B>  Direct  customs  officers  to  assess 
duties  or  Impose  other  import  restrictions 
on  the  products  of  that  country  for  such 
time.  In  such  an  amount,  and  to  such  a 
degree  as  the  President  determines  appro- 
priate. 

"(C)  Take  administrative  action,  and  If 
necessary,  propose  legislation,  to  implement 
any  other  government  action  which  would 
achieve  the  purposes  of  sutisectlon  (cKl). 

"(e)  Surplus  Reduction  Requirements 
FOR  Unwarranted  Trade  Surplus  Coun- 
tries.— 

"(1)  In  general— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  subject  to  subsection  (f), 
the  following  surplus  reduction  requirement 
applies  to  a  foreign  country  for  each  year 
after  the  Initial  action  year  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1993.  and  the  Trade  Representative 
shall  take  such  action  under  subsection 
(dK2)  as  Is  necessary  to  achieve  such  re- 
quirement: 

"(A)  The  bilateral  trade  surplus  of  the 
foreign  country  for  the  year  after  the  initial 
action  year  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of 
the  bilateral  trade  surplus  of  that  country 
for  the  year  for  which  that  country  was 
first  designated  as  an  excessive  and  unwar- 
ranted trade  surplus  coimtry  under  subsec- 
tion (bK3). 

"(B)  The  bilateral  trade  surplus  of  the 
foreign  country  for  any  year  occurring  after 
the  year  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies 
may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  bilateral 
trade  surplus  of  that  country  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  that  would  have  occurred  If  the 
surplus  reduction  requirement  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  been  met. 
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"(3)  INAPPUCATIOM  or  SUHPLUS  RSDUCTIOH 

■BQunoiKifTS.— The  surplus  reduction  re- 
quirement under  parmcrmph  ( 1 )  for  any  year 
shall  not  apply  to  a  foreign  country  if  that 
country  Is  not  designated  as  an  excessive 
and  unwarranted  trade  surplus  country  for 
that  year  but  the  application  of  this  para- 
graph with  respect  to  any  foreign  country 
for  any  year  shall  be  disregarded  in  deter- 
mining the  surplus  reduction  requirement 
for  that  country  for  any  succeeding  year. 

"(f)  Modification  ams  TnonNATiOH  or 
Acnom  am  Rkddctioii  ahd  Waivir  op  Suk- 

FLUS  RlDUCTIOM  RBQUIRniKIITS.— 

"(1)  III  oKinpiAi.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  the  President  may— 

"(A)  modify  or  terminate  any  action  taken 
under  subsection  (dXl);  and 

"(B)  reduce  or  waive  the  surplus  reduction 
requirement  under  subsection  (e); 

for  any  excessive  and  unwarranted  trade 
surplus  country  for  any  year  if  the  Presi- 
dent— 

"(i)  considers  that— 

"(I)  because  of  balance  of  payment  diffi- 
culties (including  debt  repayments),  the 
country  caimot  meet  the  requirement  for 
that  year  without  suffering  significant  eco- 
nomic harm;  or 

"(II)  continuation  of  such  action  or  imple- 
mentation of  the  surplus  reduction  require- 
ment would  cause  substantial  harm  to  the 
national  economic  interest  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"(ii)  develops  a  plan  of  action  for  other- 
wise achieving  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
this  section. 

"(2)  CORSmORS  AFPECTXHG  MODITICATIONS, 
nUORATIOMS,  RKDUCnOMS.  AMD  WATVEHS.- 
"(A)       CONCRESSIOMAL       IfOTIPICATION.- NO 

modiflcation.  termination,  reduction,  or 
waiver  under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  year 
with  respect  to  any  excessive  and  unwar- 
ranted trade  surplus  country  shall  have 
force  and  effect  unless  the  President  sub- 
otits  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  the  5th 
day  after  the  day  on  which  he  decides  to 
make  the  modification  or  termination  or 
grant  the  reduction  or  waiver,  and  before 
October  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  action  or 
surplus  reduction  requirement  applies,  a 
docuuient  stating  his  intention  to  imple- 
ment such  a  modification,  termination,  re- 
duction, or  waiver  and  containing  the  plan 
of  action  required  under  such  paragraph  for 
achieving  the  fundamental  piuposes  of  this 
section. 

"(B)        CONGKESSIONAL        DISAPPROVAX..— NO 

modification,  termination,  reduction,  or 
waiver  under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  year 
with  respect  to  any  excessive  and  unwar- 
ranted trade  surplus  country  shall  have 
force  and  effect  If  a  joint  resolution  de- 
scribed in  section  152(a)<l)<C)  is  enacted 
within  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  the  document  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  regarding  the  modifica- 
tion, termination,  reduction,  or  waiver  is 
submitted  to  Congress. 

"(g)  C^UHREIfCT  MANIPULATIOII.- 

"(1)  Ik  gbtxsal.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  determine  if  any  foreign 
country  that  is  designated  as  an  excessive 
and  unwarranted  trade  siui>lus  country  is 
maintaining  its  currency  at  an  artificially 
low  level  that  does  not  reflect  the  country's 
competitive  strength  in  international  trade. 

"(2)  Negotiations.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  initiate  negotiations  with  the 
government  of  each  foreign  country  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  affirmative  determination 
is  made  under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  an  agreement  under  which 


reall  itic  realignments  of  that  country's  cur- 
renc  r  will  be  ensured. 

"(3)  Action  ip  nbgotiations  ark  unsuc- 
cisstuL.- If  the  government  of  a  foreign 
counltry  refuses  to  negotiate,  or  to  negotiate 
in  g*od  faith,  regarding  an  agreement  de- 
scrilKd  in  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  impose  an  exchange  rate 
equalization  tariff  on  the  products  of  such 
country  that  are  imported  into  the  United 
Stat; 

))  Rounding  op  Trade  Statistics.— For 
of  this  section,  any  trade  statistic 
itation  shall— 
be    rounded    off    to    the    nearest 
KOOO:  and 

be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  fact  that 
certain  products  of  the  United  States  may 
not,  tinder  law,  be  exported. 

'(i)  Administration.— 

'(^  In  general.— The  President  shall 
applf  the  actions  taken  under  subsection  (e) 
on  such  intra-annual  bases  as  the  President 
considered  appropriate  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

'(Z)  Monitoring.- The  Secretary  of  the 
Treafeury  and  the  Commission  shall  under- 
take such  intra-annual  monitoring  and  anal- 
ysis If  the  imports  to  the  United  States  of 
prod  lets  of,  and  United  States  exports  to. 
excel  sive  and  unwarranted  trade  surplus 
counries  with  respect  to  which  trade  ar- 
rangements entered  into  under  subsection 
(CI  ai  td  actions  under  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
are  In  force  as  may  be  necessary  for  pur- 
pose) of  evaluating  the  efficacy  of  the  ac- 
tional The  results  of  all  such  monitoring  and 
analysis  shall  be  immediately  submitted  to 
the  President,  the  Trade  Representative, 
the  (Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

"(31  CPI  ADJUSTMENT.- For  cach  year  after 
1986,  the  Trade  Representative  shall  adjust 
the  <  oUar  limitation  set  forth  in  subsection 
(i)  (3)  and  (5)  to  reflect  the  percentage  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Indeic,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Etepartment  of  Labor,  for 
the  tireceding  year. 

"(j  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
sectii  in- 

"(I  I  The  term  'excessive  trade  surplus 
coun  ;ry'  means  any  major  exporting  coun- 
try v  hich  has— 

"(A)  &  bilateral  export  percentage  for  the 
year  that  exceeds  175  percent; 

"(I )  a  bilateral  trade  surplus  for  the  year; 
and 

"((  )  a  current  account  surplus  for  the 
year. 

"(2 1  A  foreign  country  is  a  major  export- 
ing c  >imtry  for  a  year  if  the  aggregate  value 
of  til  e  merchandise  trade  between  such  for- 
eign country  and  the  United  States  during 
such  year  is  more  than  $7,000,000,000. 

"(3  I  The  term  "foreign  country'  includes 
any  i  nstrumentality  of  a  foreign  country. 

"(4 »  The  term  'bilateral  export  percent- 
age' means,  with  respect  to  any  foreign 
coun  ;ry  for  any  year,  the  percentage  deter- 
mine i  by  dividing— 

"U  )  the  aggregate  value  of  nonpetroleum 
prod  lets  of  such  country  exported  to  the 
Unit  Kl  States  during  such  year,  by 

"(I  )  the  aggregate  value  of  nonpetroleum 
prod  lets  of  the  United  States  imported  Into 
such  country  during  such  year. 

"(5 )  The  term  'bilateral  trade  surplus' 
meal  is,  with  respect  to  any  foreign  country 
for  a  ;iy  year,  an  excess  of — 

"(i ,)  the  aggregate  value  of  nonpetroleum 
prod  lets  of  such  country  exported  to  the 
Unit  !d  States  during  such  year;  over 
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(B)  th  !  aggregate  value  of  nonpetroleum 
products  >f  the  United  States  imported  into 
such  coui  try  during  such  year; 

if  such  ex  cess  is  at  least  $3,000,000,000. 

(6)  Ths  term  'initial  action  year'  means, 
with  resiect  to  any  foreign  country,  the 
year  in  which  the  180-day  negotiating 
period  with  that  country  under  subsection 
(cHl)ends. 

Tlie    term    'nonpetroleum    product' 

ai|y  merchandise  other  than  mer- 

classified   to   division   33   of   the 

International  Trade  Classification 

published  by  the  United  Na- 
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"(7) 
means 
chandise 
Standard 
(revision 
tions. 

"(8)  Th*  term  'value'  means— 
"(A)  with  respect  to  merchandise  import- 
ed into  tlje  United  States,  the  customs  valu- 
ation under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  of  those 
imports,  plus  all  freight,  insurance,  and 
other  charges  incurred  regarding  the  impor- 
tation (excluding  United  States  tariffs  and 
import  expise  taxes),  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  merchandise  import- 
ed into  a  foreign  country,  the  transaction 
prices  of  such  imiKirts  plus  the  freight,  in- 
surance, imd  other  charges  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  are  in- 
curred in  placing  the  exports  alongside  the 
carriers  iit  the  United  States  ports  of 
export. 

"(9)  Th!  term  'entered'  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  til  e  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

"(10)  Tlie  term  entry'  includes  any  with- 
drawal f n  >m  warehouse. 

"(11)  Tlie  term  best  trade  data  available' 
means— 

"(A)  wlih  regard  to  data  on  the  interna- 
tional trade  of  the  United  States,  official 
trade  information,  including  the  estimates 
required  imder  section  181,  of  the  United 
States  G<]K'emment,  and 

"(B)  with  regard  to  data  on  the  interna- 
tional tracle  of  any  other  country,  data  that 
the  Comt^ission  determines  is  the  most  reli- 
able data  available  for  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, and  may  include  estimates  if  the 
actual  da^i  required  by  this  section,  or  the 
forms  of  the  data  required  by  this  section, 
are  not  dl  rectly  available. 

"(12)  Ally  article  that  is  grown,  produced, 
or  manufactured  in  a  country  is  a  product 
of  such  cc  untry. 

"(13)  Ally  reference  to  a  year  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  a  reference  to  a  cal- 
endar yea  r.". 

(b)  Con:  'orming  Amendments.— 

(1)  "Fist  track"  provision.— Section 
152(a)(1)  )f  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2192(aMll )  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagiaph  (A); 

(B)  by  itriking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  ";  and 
and 

(C)  by  Adding  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following: 

"(C)  a  J  oint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  ^hich  is  as  follows:  That  the  Con- 
gress doe^  not  approve  the  modification,  ter- 
mination, reduction,  or  waiver  (under  sec- 
tion 311  c  f  the  Trade  Act  of  1974)  described 
in  the  do<  ument  transmitted  to  Congress  on 

h  the  blank  space  being  filled  with 

the  apprcbriate  date.' 


(2)  181 


amended 


REPORT.— Section  181(a)(1)  of  the 


Trade  Ac   of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2241(a)(1))  (t 


jy  section  183)  is  amended— 


(A)  by  amending  that  part  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  that  precedes  clause  (i)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  identify  and  analyze  each  act.  policy, 
or  practice  that  constitutes  a  barrier  to,  or 
distortion  of—":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "quantitative"  before  "es- 
timate" in  subparagraph  (C). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]  will  be  re<»gni2ed  for  45 
minutes  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  RosTENKowsKi]  wish  to  be  recog- 
nized in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  like  to  reserve  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Yes.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  aslt  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  the  45  minutes  allocated 
to  the  opposition  20  minutes  be  given 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  gentleman  from  Teruiessee  [Mr. 
Dttncan],  and  for  him  to  control  that 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  it.  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]  has  45 
minutes.  I  have  25  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Duncan]  has  20  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  for  the 
consideration  that  they  gave  me  in  the 
committee  and  since  we  have  left  the 
committee  in  the  bringing  of  this 
amendment  to  the  floor.  They  have 
been  fair-minded.  They  have  been 
open  to  suggestions,  and  I  think  this  is 
a  question  where  reasonable  minds 
and  reasonable  people  can  differ. 

We  are  going  to  be  presented  with 
questions  about  what  our  trade  poli- 
cies should  be  for  the  rest  of  our  life- 
times. We  exist  today  in  a  world  mar- 
ketplace, and  ever  it  shall  be  so. 

With  today's  transportation  and 
communications,  what  is  now  a  70-per- 
cent involvement  of  the  American 
economy  in  a  world  marketplace  will 
soon  be  100  percent. 

The  question  we  will  constantly  be 
presented  with  Is  how  should  we  try  to 
get  other  countries  to  open  their  mar- 
kets to  arrange  their  economies  and 
their  marketpla<»  so  that  we  have 
ample  access  to  their  markets. 


Reasonable  people  in  the  United 
States  will  differ  on  how  that  should 
be  done.  I  want  to  very  quickly  try  to 
point  out  the  basic  difference  between 
the  committee  approach  and  the  ap- 
proach in  the  Gephardt-Brown 
amendment. 

In  both  bills,  we  call  for  a  determina- 
tion of  countries  that  have  a  huge  sur- 
plus that  is  a  result  of  a  pattern  of 
unfair  trade  practices.  In  that  determi- 
nation, both  bills  are  exactly  alike. 

In  both  bills  we  call  for  a  6-month 
period  of  negotiations  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  countries  that  qualify  as 
having  huge  surpluses  as  a  result  of  a 
pattern  of  unfair  trade  practices,  to 
see  if  they  can  be  taken  away,  if  we 
can  get  an  agreement. 

Under  both  bills,  if  there  is  no  agree- 
ment or  action,  we  have  dollar-for- 
doUar  retaliation.  It  is  after  1  year  of 
negotiation  and  action  that  we  have 
differences,  and  the  main  difference  is 
that  under  Gephardt-Brown,  there  is 
constant  reevaluation  and  there  is  a 
standard  of  accountability. 

Under  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee bill,  if  there  is  an  agreement,  no 
more  action;  and  if  there  is  not  agree- 
ment, we  just  continue  with  doUar-for- 
doUar  retaliation  under  section  301  if 
there  is  not  adherence  to  the  agree- 
ment, and  there  is  no  further  action. 

So  the  real  difference  you  are  talk- 
ing about  today  and  what  you  have  to 
decide  in  this  amendment  is  whether 
or  not  you  want  a  standard  of  account- 
ability that  we  will  ask  the  President 
to  go  back  on. 

The  bottom  line  is  pressure.  How 
much  pressure  do  you  believe  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  get  markets  abroad  to 
be  open? 

My  belief  is  that  we  will  not  get 
change  in  behavior  by  the  Japanese, 
the  Taiwanese,  the  South  Koreans, 
and  many  of  the  European  nations 
who  would  qualify  under  this  amend- 
ment if  we  do  not  apply  pressure. 
Unless  they  understand  that,  unless 
they  open  their  markets,  there  will  be 
definitive  action  taken  by  the  United 
States. 

One  last  point,  my  amendment  is 
flexible.  If  the  President  decides  he 
does  not  want  to  use  the  10-percent  so- 
lution in  order  to  get  action,  he  can 
send  a  note  to  the  Congress  and  say,  I 
do  not  want  to  do  so,  or  I  want  to 
reduce  it  to  5  percent  or  to  1  percent, 
and  it  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  to  override  that  decision. 

The  amendment  is  reasonable.  It  is 
flexible.  It  sets  standards.  It  makes 
sense. 

I  urge  Members  to  consider  the 
amendment  very  closely. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  one  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the 
explanation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]  and  the  gen- 
tleman's point  that  there  are  no  fol- 
lounip   compliance   procedures   under 


the  committee  bill  where  a  country 
enters  into  an  agreement,  I  merely 
want  to  point  out  that  we  do  require 
an  annual  review  and  determination. 

We  have  general  monitoring  and 
compliance  authority  under  the  bill 
for  all  of  section  301  agreements 
which  would  apply.  However,  I  con- 
cede to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  there  is  language  in  our  bill 
which  inadvertently  seems  to  invali- 
date any  such  agreements  after  1990. 

That  is  not  our  intent,  and  we  want 
these  agreements  to  remain  in  effect; 
and  if  this  amendment  is  defeated.  I 
assure  my  colleagues  that  we  will  clari- 
fy the  monitoring  and  complianc«  pro- 
cedures in  (5onferen<«. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
just  three  points  with  respect  to  this 
amendment. 

First,  the  action  which  It  requires 
almost  certainly  would  bring  wide- 
spread retaliation  from  targeted  na- 
tions, and  our  farmers  and  some  of  our 
Industrlal  workers  would  pay  a  sacrifi- 
cial price. 

Second,  incorporating  this  provision 
Into  the  trade  bill  will  force  many  of 
us.  who  sincerely  want  new  and  tough-    , 
er  trade  legislation,  to  vote  against  the    ' 
entire  package. 

Third,  it  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  all  of  our  trading  partners 
need  to  hear  the  United  States  speak 
with  a  united  voice  on  trade,  and  this 
amendment  could  make  that  an  Impos- 
sible goal. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
think  beyond  this  one  vote,  and  send 
the  correct  signal  to  the  world  market- 
place. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man the  Gephardt-Brown  amendment 
offers  the  greatest  opportunity  we 
have  had  in  recent  years  to  Increase 
exports.  This  Is  not  a  protectionist 
measure.  It  represents  an  opportunity 
to  open  up  foreign  markets. 

One  of  the  concerns  we've  heard  is 
that  this  amendment  somehow  limits 
in  an  unfair  or  an  excessive  way  presi- 
dential discretion.  That  is  simply  not 
the  case. 

The  administration  retains  discre- 
tion to  determine  what  an  unfair  trade 
practice  Is,  In  both  the  Initial  and  the 
followup  years.  It  retains  discretion  of 
deciding  what  a  pattern  of  unjustifi- 
able and  unreasonable  trade  practices 
is.  It  retains  discretion  to  determine 
the  value  of  lost  export  opportunities 
caused  by  the  pattern  of  unfair  trade 
practices. 
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The  administration  retains  discre- 
tion to  determine  if  an  agreement 
sisned  by  the  country  to  end  unfair 
trade  practioea  is  acceptable  or  not. 
The  administration  retains  discretion 
to  decide  whether  they  waive  the  ini- 
tial dollar-for-dollar  action.  The  ad- 
minlstrmtkm  retains  discretion  to 
waive  any  or  all  of  the  10-percent  sur- 
plus reduction  requirement.  The  ad- 
ministration retains  discretion  to 
decide  whether  they  wait  up  to  6 
m<mths  to  exercise  the  waiver  of  the 
surplus  reduction  requirement.  The 
administration  retains  discretion  to 
formulate  an  alternative  plan  using 
any  means  to  achieve  market  opening 
if  waiver  is  exercised. 

The  simple  fact  is  this  is  not  defi- 
cient in  providing  discretion  for  the 
administration.  It  is  an  effective  meas- 
ure which  uses  the  ability  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  implement  discretion- 
ary action  to  open  up  trade  marlcets. 

Some  of  my  friends  in  the  agricul- 
tural sector  have  concerns  about  agri- 
cultural exports.  Let  me  suggest  as  one 
who  has  earned  their  living  selling  ag- 
ricultural products  abroad,  that  is 
simply  not  accurate. 

Japan  in  January  sold  beef  at  $3.38  a 
pound  carcass  weight  while  in  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time  the 
price  was  98  cents.  Tripling  the  price  is 
not  fair  trade.  We  have  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  expand  beef  sales  if 
Japan  will  eliminate  its  unfair  trade 
practices. 

Wheat  sells  for  more  than  four 
times  as  much  in  Japan  as  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  price  was 
$114  a  ton  versus  $525  a  metric  ton  in 
Japan.  Rice  sells  for  more  than  ten 
times  as  much  in  Japan  as  it  does  in 
the  United  States.  The  fact  is  we  have 
an  enormous  opportunity  to  expand 
export  sales  if  Japan  will  eliminate  its 
unfair  trade  practices.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  is  all  about. 

Do  you  use  access  to  our  marltets  to 
open  up  foreign  markets?  When  Amer- 
ican exporters  find  themselves  facing 
unfair  trade  practices,  do  you  turn 
your  back  on  them?  This  is  an  amend- 
ment to  open  up  markets  to  give 
Americans  Jobs  and  opportimity.  If  we 
do  not  take  advantage  of  this  type  of 
opportunity  to  open  up  marlcets,  we 
will  have  laid  the  groundwork  for 
truly  protectionist  legislation.  Let  us 
take  advantage  of  our  opportunity 
now  to  move  forward,  to  expand  Amer- 
ican exports,  and  to  bring  fairness 
back  into  trading. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Blr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  easy  for  me  to  oppose  my  friend, 
Mr.  Okfhahot,  in  this,  but  I  want  to 
talk  about  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 

I  someday  hope  to  be  able  to  address 
Mr.  Gephardt  as  "Mr.  President"  and 


I  nopan  that  respectfully,  but  I  think 
"  '  is  the  wrong  policy.  As  our  distin- 
ed  chairman  has  told  you  and 
willttell  you  again,  we  used  as  much  of 
Gephardt  in  the  committee  bill  as  we 
thought  was  wise  and  sensible.  After 
thai  we  had  to  draw  the  line. 

Vaiether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  live  by 
peroeptions  of  what  other  people 
thiqk  of  us  and  what  they  think  of  our 
iKvi.  And  I  can  tell  you  from  actual 
experience  that  people  around  the 
world  look  upon  the  Gephardt  propos- 
al a$  being  a  proposal  that  sets  up  sur- 
plu^,  in  and  of  themselves,  to  be 
unfair  practice,  a  practice  that  we 
shofld  not  be  tolerating. 

at  will  lead  us  into  serious  prob- 
lemi  in  the  future  when  we  will,  as  we 
certainly  must  and  as  we  certainly— as 
certfdn  as  night  follows  day.  after  we 
nm  this  series  of  deficits  that  we  are 
now  In,  the  dollar  and  the  yen  and  the 
other  currencies  realign  themselves, 
we  »re  going  to  run  some  very  large 
surifluses.  We  are  going  to  have  to  as  a 
matter  of  policy  and  as  matter  of  sur- 
vlvaj  run  these  surpluses.  If  we  start 
off  by  saying  that  surpluses  of  them- 
selvts  are  bad,  we  have  set  a  trap  for 
Amorica  from  which  we  can  never  re- 
cover. 

Now,  there  is  no  economist  worth  his 
salt  who  will  not  tell  you  that  when 
the  I  currency  finishes  realigning 
itself— and  I  think  there  is  going  to  be 
plenty  more  depreciation  of  the  dollar 
and  WPreciation  of  the  yen  before  it  is 
over»-that  America  will  be  highly  com- 
petilUve  around  the  world.  We  unfortu- 
nat«y  are  not  now  but  we  will  be  and 
we  certainly  will  deal  with  this  re- 
eval^ation  that  is  going  on.  History 
shoi^s  us  that.  And  every  sound  bit  of 
ining  shows  us  that, 
if  we  set  up  surpluses  as  being  a 
en  practice,  we  are  going  to 
to  live  with  that.  And  when  we 
id  when  we  start  running  these 
uses  in  America  in  the  1990's  we 
are  going  to  be  caught  in  a  position 
that  we  intractably  cannot  get  out  of, 
we  will  have  burdened  ourselves  with  a 
polioy  that  will  defeat  us  and  make  us 
a  poorer  nation. 

Tqat  is  a  problem  with  Mr.  Gep- 
's  amendment.  And  whether  he 
admits  that  or  not  or  whether  he  rec- 
ognises it  or  not.  that  is  the  perception 
thati  the  world  has  gained  of  his 
amefidment.  And  we  must  live  in  that 
perception  that  the  world  of  what  our 
law  ^  and  what  we  mean. 

So,  I  beg  of  you.  follow  the  commit- 
tee I  ill.  It  is  a  realistic  and  tough  ap- 
proa  ;h  to  a  tough  problem,  but  it  does 
not  ;o  so  far  as  to  say  that  surpluses 
that  we  are  going  to  nm  and  will  have 
to  n  in  and  have  rim  in  the  past.  are. 
per  ;e,  bad.  If  we  do  that,  we  have 
trap  )ed  ourselves,  we  have  set  our  own 
trap  and  we  will  walk  into  it  in  the 
1990s. 

Now.  I  foresee  large  trade  surpluses 
for  t  tie  United  States  in  the  1990's  for 
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this  rea|son:  the  budget  deficit  which 
has  so  haunted  us  will  have  been 
eliminated  by  the  1990's  mainly  be- 
cause of  what  we  have  done  in  the 
Social  aecurity  System.  Do  all  of  you 
realize  that  we  will  be  running  sur- 
pluses in  our  overall  budget  in  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  1990's  mainly  be- 
cause w^  wUl  be  building  up  a  huge 
siuplus  iin  the  Social  Security  fund 
that  will  amount  to  some  $13  trillion. 
And  oui*  budget  deficits  by  that  time 
will  be  wiped  out.  We  will  be  in  a  great 
position  to  be  very  competitive,  and  we 
will  hav«  the  world  by  the  tail.  And  let 
us  not  ^et  caught  in  a  trap  that  we 
have  set^for  ourselves. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  su^h  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  geatleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  MokpHY]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Gephardt 
amendmient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1981,  over  13  million 
jobs  have  I  been  lost  because  of  unprecedent- 
ed and  Lticontrolled  trade  deficits.  In  1986 
alone,  2.5  million  American  wort<ers  saw  their 
jobs  exported  to  countries  that  undermine 
intematiorial  trade  laws  and  ignore  basic 
workers'  rights.  In  my  own  district,  statistical 
unemploytrient  remains  in  double  figures 
largely  bebause  imported  steel  has  crippled 
America's 'steel  and  coal  industries.  Between 
1980  and  N985,  over  153,000  American  steel- 
workers  lo6t  their  jobs. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  is  now  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  jobs  as  well  as  the  largest 
debtor  nation.  Our  protectionist  trade  rivals 
are  winning  the  economic  war  for  the  future. 

This  rar^ipant  protectionism  abroad  requires 
a  firm  resbonse.  We  cannot  accept  a  global 
marketplace  where  we  are  free  to  buy  but  not 
to  sell.  In  today's  worid  marketplace  this  is  too 
often  the  use,  however,  we  are  powerless  to 
respond,  there  are  no  provisions  in  present 
U.S.  trade  law  which  mandate  comprehensive 
negotiations  or  actions  with  regard  to  coun- 
tries that  rT)aintain  patterns  of  unjustifiable  and 
unfair  trade  policies. 

Consequently,  our  trade  officials  have  had 
to  rely  almost  exclusively  on  multilateral  nego- 
tiations es^blished  by  the  General  Agreenrtent 
on  Tariffs  I  and  Trade  [GATT]  to  pursue  our 
trade  objectives.  But  while  the  GATT  system 
was  adeiqSate  when  we  ruled  the  economic 
roost  and  {tariffs  were  tfie  principal  trade  t>ar- 
riers,  it  has  failed  to  provide  a  defense  for 
nontariff  t)arriers  that  predominate  in  the  new 
worid  ecoriomy. 

The  steady  decline  in  Japan's  imports  of 
United  Stales  coking  coal  provides  a  good  ex- 
ample of  t^ie  Inadequacy  of  our  present  trade 
laws.  In  11983,  President  Reagan  and  Japa- 
nese Primp  Minister  Nakasone  concluded  a 
joint  policy  statement  on  er>ergy  cooperatkin. 
The  staterpent  reflected  Japan's  commitment 
to  increa^  its  purchases  of  United  States 
coking  co4l,  which  had  peaked  in  1982  at  24 
million  metric  tons,  since  that  time,  however, 
Japan  has  steadily  decreased  Its  Imports  of 
United  States  coal  and  in  1 987  is  expected  to 
purchase  only   8   million   metric  tons.   Over 
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this  drop  in  coal  exports  alone.  Meanwhile, 
the  United  States  has  sat  idle,  unable  to  re- 
sportd,  as  our  trade  deficit  with  Japan  ftas 
grown  to  over  $50  billion. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  seeks  to  bring 
our  trade  polk:y  into  this  new  world  of  interna- 
tional trade.  It  targets  foreign  protectionist 
countries  ttnat  use  unfair  and  discriminatory 
trade  priorities  to  build  up  large  surpluses  with 
us.  Countries  with  an  "excessive  trade  sur- 
plus," 75  percent  of  imports  over  export, 
would  be  identified  by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  [ITC].  The  USTR  must  then  de- 
termine if  that  country  has  a  pattern  of  unjusti- 
fied, unreasonable,  or  discriminatory  trade 
practices  that  have  a  significant  impact  on 
U.S.  commerce.  Only  If  these  two  essential 
conditions  are  met.  does  the  Gephardt 
amendment  apply.  If  txjth  criteria  do  exist,  the 
USTR  and  then  the  Presklent  are  given  8 
months  to  negotiate  a  reduction  in  the  deficit 
If  the  deficit  slips  betow  the  175  percent  rate, 
or  the  country  eliminates  its  unfair  trade  pfac- 
tices,  there  is  no  further  actK>n  required.  How- 
ever, if  a  nation  fails  to  meet  these  require- 
ments, the  f^esident  must  reduce  the  t>ilateral 
deficit  by  10  percent. 

The  emphasis  on  results  is  critical.  Ameri- 
can workers  will  no  longer  tolerate  canying 
the  burden  of  a  $170  billion  trade  deficit. 
American  business  will  no  longer  tolerate 
paying  the  price  of  closed  markets.  And  Con- 
gress must  no  longer  tolerate  a  failed  trade 
policy.  The  time  to  act  is  now.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Gephardt  amendment 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  auto  parts 
company    based    in    my    district,    the 
Wohlert  Corp..  that  is  doing  every- 
thing it  possibly  can  to  become  more 
competitive,    but    is   still    losing   the 
battle  to  win  markets  overseas.  It  has 
taken  to  heart  the  criticism  and  advice 
advanced  over  the  years  by  policymak- 
ers and  economists.  Instituting  numer- 
ous changes  to  its  corporate  practice 
and  philosophy.  Emulating  aspects  of 
the  Japanese  management  style,  the 
Wohlert  Corp.  places  supreme  priority 
on  product  quality  and  employee  in- 
volvement  in    all    management   deci- 
sions of  the  company.  The  company 
has  since  been  able  to  save  millions  of 
dollars  and  reduce  by  substantial  mar- 
gins the  cost  and  price  of  its  products. 
That  Wohlert  is  a  successful  and 
competitive  company   is  beyond  dis- 
pute. It  supplies  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent corporations  in  America  such  as 
Caterpillar.    Rockwell    International. 
Navistar,   Clark   Equipment,   General 
Motors,  and  Chrysler  Corp.  Wohlert,  I 
am  certain,  would  jump  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  this  list  of  companies 
names    such    as    Honda.    Mitsubishi, 
Toyota,  Nissan,  Mazda.  The  problem, 
however.  Is  that  as  a  United  States 
auto  parts  supplier,  unless  this  govern- 
ment acts  more  aggressively  on  unfair 


trade  practices,  the  chances  are  very 
slim  that  Wohlert  will  be  successful  in 
its  attempts  to  break  into  the  Japa- 
nese market.  In  case  you  haven't 
heard  by  now,  the  United  States  auto 
parts  industry  isn't  faring  too  well, 
like  many  of  our  other  highly  competi- 
tive industries,  in  gaining  a  share  of 
the  Japanese  market. 

1  am  really  tired  of  telling  my  con- 
stituents that  they  have  to  become 
more  competitive  when  I  know  that,  in 
some  instances,  no  matter  how  com- 
petitive they  become,  they  won't  be  al- 
lowed to  compete.  In  auto  parts,  as  in 
construction,  they  must  contend  with 
Japanese  business  practices  that  effec- 
tively close  out  non-Japanese  competi- 
tors, and  in  supercomputers,  targeting 
by  the  Japanese  Government.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  sad  story  doesn't  end 
there.  And  the  only  way  we  will  turn 
this  situation  around  is  if  we  pass  a 
strong,  fair,  and  tough  trade  bill  that 
will  ensure  open  markets  abroad  for 
U.S.  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  criticize  the 
Gephardt  amendment  as  unnecessary, 
too  strong,  even  draconian.  And  it  is  to 
those  Members  that  I  want  to  relate 
the  following  story,  which  I  believe 
underscores  the  importance  and  the 
valve  of  the  Gephardt  amendment. 

Last  year,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Northeast-Midwest  Congres- 
sional Coalition  invited  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  Ambassador  Clayton 
Yeutter  to  address  the  group.  The 
first  topic  of  conversation  with  Mr. 
Yeutter  involved  the  textile  bill.  It  has 
passed  the  House  and  was  pending  in 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Yeutter  began  his  con- 
versation by  emphasizing  that  he  cer- 
tainly hoped  the  Senate  would  not 
pass  the  textile  bill;  if  it  did.  he 
warned,  the  President  was  certain  to 
veto  that  bill  and  would  work  to  sus- 
tain that  veto. 

Then  he  added  a  curious  footnote. 
He  said  that  notwithstanding  his  op- 
position to  the  bill,  it  was  really  a  good 
thing  that  it  passed  the  House.  Why? 
Because  Hotise  passage  of  the  textile 
bill  provided  increased  leverage  for  the 
American  trade  negotiators  who  were 
then  involved  in  negotiations  with  the 
other  textile  producing  nations  in  this 
world.  I  turned  to  Mr.  Yeutter  at  that 
point  and  indicated  that  I  agreed  with 
this  observation.  I  asked  him:  does  it 
not  also  follow  that  our  negotiating 
position  would  have  been  strength- 
ened even  further  had  the  President 
not  taken  an  ideological  position,  pub- 
licly indicating  that  under  no  condi- 
tions would  the  United  States  consider 
restraints  on  access  to  the  American 
market,  and  instead  had  indicated  that 
his  position  on  the  textile  bill  would 
t)e  determined  by  the  outcome  of  the 
negotiations?  Mr.  Yeutter  had  no  re- 
sponse because  there  was  no  response 
possible. 


Clearly,  the  only  effective  leverage 
we  have  in  trade  negotiations  is  the 
desire  of  our  trading  partners  to  gain 
access  to  our  market.  If  we  advertise  in 
advance  that  they  will  have  unfettered 
access  to  the  American  market,  re- 
gardless of  what  barriers  they  erect  to 
American  goods,  we  wiU  never  see  an 
end  to  unfair  trade  practices  and  the 
opening  of  markets  so  vital  not  only  to 
the  United  States  and  to  American 
workers,  but  to  the  entire  internation- 
al trading  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  is  all  about.  It  seeks 
to  open  markets,  not  to  close  them.  It 
seeks  no  more  and  no  less  than  a  fair 
trading  system.  I  urge  support  for  the 
Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Crane],  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  said  that  none  are  so  blind  as 
those  who  will  not  see,  and  none  are  so 
deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear. 

I  come  here  to  quote  from  sources  to 
you  soine  of  the  potential  conse- 
quences and  the  potential  injury  that 
could  be  inflicted  on  the  United  States 
as  well  as  major  trading  partners  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted. 

We  have  heard  a)x>ut  the  discretion- 
ary aspect  of  this  amendment.  It  has 
been  implied  that  that  makes  it  a 
harmless  amendment.  A  loaded  gun  is 
also  harmless  until  you  squeeze  the 
trigger. 

There  is  a  potential  trigger  in  this 
legislation  that  could  prove  disastrous 
if  ever  pulled.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  reads: 

The  Trade  Representative  shall  determine 
whether  a  pattern  of  unjustifiable,  unrea- 
sonable or  discriminatory  trade  acts,  policies 
or  practices  contribute  to  the  excessive 
trade  surplus  of  a  foreign  trading  partner. 

D  1230 

The  European  Commimlty  in  the 
European  Community  News  that  was 
published  on  April  2  made  note  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  biggest  trade  re- 
lationship of  all  with  the  European 
Community.  In  fact,  it  constitutes  80 
percent  of  the  trade  with  the  industri- 
alized nations  of  the  West. 

During  the  years  1984  through  1986, 
the  United  States  ran  a  trade  deficit 
with  that  community  of  $54  billion, 
but  during  the  first  4  years  of  this 
decade,  we  enjoyed  a  trade  surplus 
with  that  community  of  $63  billion. 

In  this  economic  report,  they  cite— 
and  they  say  that  this  is  not  an  ex- 
haustive list  by  any  matter  of  means— 
30  different  trade  violations  engaged 
in  by  the  United  SUtes  on  a  routine 
basis.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
are  the  biggest  dumpers  in  world  mar- 
kets. We  exceed  the  dumping  practices 
of  the  Japanese. 
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But  they  go  on  in  this  report  to 
make  this  observation: 

The  purpoae  of  the  report  is  to  m&ke  it 
clear  the  trade  practices  which  impede  ex- 
ports are  not  a  problem  faced  only  by  U^. 
exporteiB.  Europeans  face  similar  problems 
in  the  United  SUtes.  UnUateral  action  out- 
side the  international  trading  rules  against 
unfair  trade  practices  abroad  could  easily  be 
mirrored  by  equivalent  action  against  U.S. 
exports. 

They  are  telling  it  to  us.  and  we 
otight  to  pay  heed  because  we  are 
guilty  of  the  same  Idnds  of  sins  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  trying  to 
attadi  in  other  trading  partners'  prac- 
Ucea. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  is  not  the 
way  to  go  about  resolving  our  trade 
problems.  A  Washington  Post  editorial 
today  came  out  critical  of  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration  and  they 
pointed  out,  and  quite  properly,  the 
solution  to  our  trade  imbalances  are 
not  to  go  beating  up  on  trading  part- 
ners, rather  to  increase  U.S.  productiv- 
ity, curb  consumption  in  this  country 
and  get  our  budget  in  balance.  "The 
Gephardt  amendment,"  the  Post  con- 
cludes, "is  dangerous  because  it's  a 
flight  from  reality  and  responsibility." 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
irield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the   gentleman   from   Alabama   [Mr. 

PUPPO]. 

Mr.  PUPPO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Gephardt-Brown 
amendment. 

The  Omnibus  Trade  bill  now  before  the 
House  is  a  prudent  and  fair  response  to  the 
changing  global  marketplace.  It  provides  the 
the  global  martcetpiace  on  an  equal  basis  with 
all  nations  wtio  want  to  trade  freely  and  fairly 
with  the  United  States.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  arxl  Means  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Chairman  Rostenkowski  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  bringing  this  measure  to  the 
House  floor. 

The  Gepfiardt-Brown  amendment  strength- 
ens  ttiis  bill.  It  is  a  necessary  addition  to  the 
bill.  The  United  States  has  been  adrift  in  a  sea 
of  red  \vk  for  7  years.  For  too  many  years  the 
administration  has  sat  on  its  hands  while  our 
trading  partners  have  utilized  every  trick  in  Vhe 
book  to  penetrate  our  domestic  markets  and 
erode  our  atnlity  to  compete  overseas.  They 
have  been  permitted  to  do  so  while  protecting 
Vnek  own  domestk:  markets  from  American 
companies  and  products. 

The  administration  response  to  these  trends 
has  been  one  of  benign  neglect.  The  adminis- 
tration tias  failed  to  develop  and  Implement  a 
prudent  and  responsive  trade  policy.  They 
have  been  reluctant  to  negotiate.  In  fact  they 
have  only  abarKkmed  tfieir  policies  of  timidity 
wtten  this  House  has  moved  forward  with 
trade  reform  legisiatron.  The  burden  of  the 
failed  policies  of  the  administration  have  fallen 
on  the  working  men  and  women  of  our  coun- 
try. MMiktns  of  jobs  have  disappeared.  Miltons 
of  Amerk»n  workers  have  suffered  a  decline 
in  their  standard  of  living. 

The  Gephardt-Brown  amendment  is  a  nec- 
essary additkm  to  the  trade  refonn  bill  be- 


lt is  results  oriented.  The  enactment  of 
this  hmendment  wHt  provide  U.S.  negotiators 
with  I  a  velvet  hammer  to  pursue  fair  trade 
agreen)ents  that  are  In  the  best  interest  of 
both!  the  United  States  and  our  trading  part- 
neraj 

W^  can  no  kxiger  afford  to  altow  other 
courtries  to  freely  sell  ttieir  goods  and  serv- 
k:e8  iin  our  country  while  excluding  our  prod- 
ucts I  from  their  markets.  Thus  far,  we  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  persuading  our  trading 
partrters  to  change  ttieir  unfair  tactk»  and 
policies.  We  have  t>een  unsuccessful  because 
we  do  not  fiave  a  credible  ren'>edy  to  employ 
against  unfair  trade  practk:es  or  nations  wtK> 
fail  t9  keep  ttteir  commitments. 

The  Gephardt  amerxjment  is  a  responsible 
approach  to  strengthening  the  trade  laws  of 
our  0ountry.  It  is  true  reform  because  it  is  re- 
sults of  oriented.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"yes"  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yiel^  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Plorio]. 

M'.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Wk  in  the  Congress  have  a  critical 
chol:e  to  make.  We  must  choose 
whe  her  to  take  direct  action  to  bring 
dow  1  our  trade  deficit;  or  whether  to 
cont  inue  relying  on  the  trade  remedy 
proc  ess  and  prolonged  negotiations  to 
solv( '.  our  trade  problems. 

Per  the  past  40  years,  our  Nation 
has  l>een  the  world's  strongest  sup- 
portpr  of  free  trade.  Our  answer  to 
trade  conflicts  has  always  focused  on 
negotiated  settlements  and  the  devel- 
opment of  rules  and  procedures  to  ad- 
dress problems. 

Qtiite  frankly,  free  trade  worked  to 
the  'advantage  of  the  United  States 
following  World  War  II.  We  were  the 
free  world's  largest  and  only  fully 
ftmotioning  industrial  power  with 
littW  competition  in  most  world  mar- 
kets] 

Those  days  are  gone.  Today,  we  are 
morf  important  to  the  rest  of  the 
wor^l  for  what  we  consume  than  for 
what  we  produce.  The  strength  of 
most  of  the  major  economies  in  the 
worlp  today  is  founded  on  restricting 
domestic  consumption,  maximizing  in- 
vesttient  and  producing  for  sale  in  the 
United  States— the  world's  largest  and 
safest  market. 

Moreover,  competition  in  world  mar- 
kets! has  never  been  so  intense.  State 
of  tl^e  art  manufacturing  in  many  in- 
dustt'ial  sectors  can  be  transplanted 
quickly  and  efficiently  to  virtually  any 
area;  of  the  world. 

If  %he  marketplace  was  working  as  it 
shoiild,  this  situation  could  not 
hapien.  The  capital  markets  would 
adjiKt  to  devalue  our  currency  and  the 
importation  of  goods  and  services 
would  decline  sharply.  But  that  has 
not  happened. 

Although  our  currency  value  has 
falleh,  our  trade  deficit  continues  to 
grow  larger.  The  U.S.  trade  deficit  for 
the    irst  3  months  of  this  year  is  run- 
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ning  well  ahead  of  last  year's  record- 
brealdni :  level. 

Clearl  t,  market  forces  are  not  bring- 
ing our  trade  deficit  down.  Purther- 
more.  negotiations  have  not  worked 
either. 

After  biore  than  10  years  of  negoti- 
ating agreements  that  were  supposed 
to  opeij  Japan's  telecommunications 
market  jfor  United  States  firms,  our 
companies  do  not  have  what  could  be 
called  a  jgood  foothold  in  that  market. 
With  tanf  f  and  nontarif  f  barriers  now 
eliminated.  United  States  telecom- 
munications firms  still  face  massive 
obstacles  in  Japan. 

Por  a  years.  Motorola,  a  major 
United  States  manufacturer  of  mobile 
phones,  has  been  trying  to  get  access 
to  the  cellular  phone  market  in  Japan. 
During  that  time,  six  of  Japan's 
mobile  |>hone  companies  were  found 
to  be  dipping  their  products  in  our 
market,  j 

After  extensive  negotiations,  Japan 
certified  that  Motorola's  equipment 
met  Japanese  technical  standards.  Mo- 
torola tiien  entered  into  a  joint  ven- 
ture with  a  Japanese  company  to  com- 
pete with  Nippon  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Whose  telecommunications  mo- 
nopoly in  Japan  ended  last  year. 

When  I  Motorola  and  its  Japanese 
partner  tried  to  get  a  government  li- 
cense, hawever,  they  were  surprised  to 
find  that  Toyota  Corp.  and  other 
major  firms  with  close  ties  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  had  set  up  a  firm  to 
compete  with  Motorola  and  its  part- 
ner. The  Government  of  Japan  all  of  a 
sudden  developed  serious  concerns 
that  its  mobile  phone  market  was  not 
large  enbugh  for  two  competitors. 

As  a  result  Motorola  and  its  partner 
were  lowed  in  a  stalemate  ujitil  re- 
cently, with  the  Japanese  Government 
insisting  I  that  the  two  companies  reach 
an  agreement.  At  present,  the  Toyota 
led  company  has  been  allocated  all  of 
the  desirable,  urban  areas  of  Japan, 
while  Motorola  and  its  partner  have 
been  allocated  less  populated  areas. 

Japan 'li  treatment  of  Motorola 
stands  iii  stark  contrast  to  the  treat- 
ment Japanese  companies  have  come 
to  expect  from  our  Government. 
Toyota,  Motorola's  major  competitor 
for  Japa  I's  car  phone  market,  did  not 
hesitate  to  ask  our  Government  to  es- 
tablish )i  free  trade  zone  around  its 
new  ass(!mbly  plant  in  Kentucky  so 
that  it  CDuld  import  component  parts 
from  Jan  an  on  a  duty-free  basis. 

No  decision  has  yet  been  made  on 
Toyota's  request.  I  believe  our  Govern- 
ment must  begin  to  condition  approval 
like  that  being  requested  by  Toyota  on 
more  f av  orable  treatment  of  U.S.  com- 
panies al^road. 

Negotijitions  and  agreements  have 
not,  and  will  not  make  these  lunds  of 
trade  problems  go  away.  We  need  the 
Gephardt   amendment   to   force   our 


Government  to  confront  the  problem 
of  the  deficit  itself. 

Under  the  Gephardt  approach,  only 
those  countries  that  have  a  pattern  of 
excessive  surpluses  with  us  and  are 
foimd  to  be  engaging  in  unwarranted 
trade  practices  that  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  excessive  surplus,  would 
even  be  identified  for  possible  retalia- 
tion. Negotiations  would  first  occiu-  to 
determine  if  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the 
deficit  substantially  through  agree- 
ment. If  negotiations  fail,  then  and 
only  then  would  the  President  be  re- 
quired to  take  action  to  bring  the  defi- 
cit down  by  10  in  each  of  the  next  5 
years. 

This  is  not  only  a  defensible  ap- 
proach, it  is  the  only  one  that  makes 
any  sense.  Our  trading  partners  need 
to  know  with  certainty  what  the  con- 
sequences will  be  of  continued  exces- 
sive and  imwarranted  trade  surpluses 
with  us. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olir]. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  bill  and  op- 
posed to  the  Gephardt  amendment. 

I'm  going  to  tell  you  why  from  my 
personal  experience.  I  spent  half  of 
my  35-year  career  with  General  Elec- 
tric in  charge  of  an  international  in- 
dustrial automation  business.  Over  a 
long  period  of  years  that  business 
grew  profitably  exporting  more  than 
half  of  its  products  to  more  than  60 
coimtries  throughout  the  world.  It  did 
it  from  plants  in  Erie.  PA.  and  Salem. 
VA.  with  good  old-fashion  American 
labor  and  American  wages.  Both 
plants  were  unionized. 

That  business  succeeded  because  it 
reinvested  profits  into  technology  and 
factory  operations  to  keep  the  prod- 
ucts up  to  date,  the  quality  high  and 
the  cost  competitive. 

Over  the  years  it  learned  what  it 
took  to  have  enough  value  in  the  eyes 
of  foreign  customers  so  they  would  be 
willing  to  accept  our  bids  and  give  us  a 
fair  share  of  their  markets. 

When  foreign  competition  came  to 
this  country  we  fought  them  in  the 
marketplace.  And  we  won.  To  this  day, 
those  plants  continue  to  make  sub- 
stantial exports  and  there  are  no  im- 
ports. Because  those  plants  are  run  ef- 
ficiently, they  have  a  trade  surplus 
with  all  the  nations  they  sell  to. 

There  are  thousands  of  businesses 
like  these  two  at  GE  that  can  and  will 
wipe  out  the  trade  deficit  if  we  don't 
make  the  mistake  of  setting  out  to 
teach  the  world  that  it's  wrong  to 
have  a  trade  surplus. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  worked  in 
international  trade  and  I  know  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  flexibility  in  such 
negotiations.  The  highly  mechanistic, 
standardized  approach  of  penalties 
and  retaliation  included  in  the  Gep- 


hardt amendment  only  invites  retalia- 
tion and  will  be  self-defeating.  Just 
keeping  books  on  the  Gephardt  mech- 
anism will  be  enough  to  sink  us.  Of 
course  we  need  to  put  pressure  on 
other  countries  to  remove  barriers  and 
unfair  practices  and  the  bill  does  that. 
But  we  don't  need  a  trade  war  and  the 
Gephardt  amendment  threatens  that. 

liet's  pass  the  committee  bill,  get  the 
President  to  sign  it.  continue  to  stay 
with  soimd  basics  in  our  trade  rela- 
tions. We're  not  going  to  get  rid  of  the 
trade  deficit  by  bludgeoning  our  part- 
ners. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment.  This  is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  trade  bill.  It  is  not 
going  to  provoke  a  trade  war;  it  is  not 
going  to  provoke  massive  retaliation. 
It  sends  a  messasge  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  our  trading  partners  that 
America  wants  an  equal  playing  field, 
that  we  are  not  patsies  anymore,  that 
we  want  fair  trade. 

It  tells  our  allies,  the  French,  the 
German,  the  Japanese,  the  Korean, 
our  friends,  that  we  have  supportive 
relationships  in  other  areas  such  as 
defense,  but  that  we  need  to  do  better 
in  the  trade  area.  The  message  is:  You 
have  to  be  fair  to  us  and  open  your 
markets  and  stop  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices. 

Recently  in  Japan,  our  Secretary,  of 
Agriculture  and  our  President's  trade 
representative,  were  literally  thrown 
out  of  the  office  of  the  Japanese  Agri- 
culture Minister  of  Japan,  who  not 
only  did  not  want  to  negotiate  atx>ut 
rice  imports,  he  did  not  even  want  to 
talk.  That  is  the  attitude  a  lot  of  coun- 
tries have  toward  American  trade  poli- 
cies. They  luiow  we  will  not  react;  they 
know  we  have  this  free-trade  market 
policy.  And  so  they  take  advantage  of 
us. 

This  amendment  sends  a  clear  mes- 
sage that  we  need  a  more  equitable 
trading  system  in  the  world.  We  will 
do  our  share  by  reducing  our  deficit, 
by  targeting  our  dollar,  and  by  becom- 
ing more  competitive.  But  as  a  start, 
let  us  send  a  powerful  signal  that  the 
United  States  will  not  stand  any  more 
job  losses  for  Americans,  any  more 
dead  industries,  and  any  more  huge 
trade  deficits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  it  is  time  to  re- 
quire mandatory  negotiations  with  countries 
having  excessive  trade  surpluses  based  on  a 
pattern  of  unfair  trade  practices.  The  Gep- 
hardt anf>endment  will  not  handcuff  ttie  United 
States  but  will  provide  for  flexibility  in  address- 
ing a  serious  problem — effectively  dealing  with 
countries  that  have  excessive  surpluses. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  would  rrat  restrict 
Vne  Preskient's  powers,  it  would  make  his  use 
of  them  more  effective — excessive  surpluses 
wouki  be  attacked  where  there  was  a  pattern 
of  unfair  trade  practk^s.  For  years  foreign  na- 


tions have  l>een  using  unfair  advantages  to 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  many  of  their 
markets.  The  United  States  canrtot  expect  for- 
eign competitors  to  give  up  tt>eir  unfair  advarv 
tages  voluntarily.  Strong  remedial  actiorts  are 
required.  The  Gephardt  amendment  is  over- 
due, to  move  against  foreign  protectionism. 

We  need  strong  sarwtkxis  against  trading 
partrters  wfw  refuse  to  play  tiy  the  rules.  I 
strongly  urge  tfte  adoptkm  of  the  Gephardt 
amerxlment  t>ecause  it  demarKls  results  and 
gives  us  the  means  to  enforce  them.  Our 
choKe  is  dear— we  can  eittier  take  tt>e  neces- 
sary steps  to  put  the  United  States  back  in 
charge  or  k>se  control  over  our  economic 
future. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  computer  chips  are 
furnished  t)y  the  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  have  seven  of  Vne  largest 
banks  in  the  worid. 

Nine  out  of  ten  American  people  say  tfiey 
feel  we  are  k>sing  our  competitive  edge. 

We  are  imporbng  £is  much  foreign  oil  today 
as  we  dkj  back  in  1973. 

We  are  importing  nrxxe  foreign  urartium  than 
we  are  producing  in  this  country. 

Our  trade  performing  index  In  just  6  years 
has  dropped  48  percent. 

We  are  exporting  a  third  less  today  tfutn  we 
were  just  4  years  ago. 

Our  natk>nal  security  is  at  stake  and  tfie 
standard  of  living  for  future  generatkxis.  The 
time  to  act  is  k>ng  overdue.  The  Gephardt 
amendment  will  tielp  us  regain  our  position  as 
primary  competitors,  innovators,  and  worid 
leaders.  Let's  not  lose  this  opportunity. 

(By  Dr.  I»ierre  A.  Rinfret) 
Uhclc  Sucker:  Our  Poreicm  Trade  Poucy 

I  was  in  Zermatt.  Switzerland,  over  the 
Christmas  1986  holidays.  One  day  when  it 
was  Impossible  to  ski,  I  walked  into  a  real 
estate  agency  and  inquired  al>out  buying  a 
small  apartment  that  was  for  sale.  The 
salesman  informed  me,  "Americans  are  not 
allowed  to  buy  property  in  Zermatt." 
Thanks  a  lot. 

A  professor  from  the  University  of  Paris, 
currently  resident  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tions in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  the  U.S.  federal  deficit  is  respon- 
sible for  world  economic  stagnation.  Ho 
didn't  point  out  that  every  advanced  indus- 
trial country  in  the  world  is  in  the  red  and 
that  the  relative  Japanese  deficit  parallels 
that  of  the  U.S.  Thanks  a  bunch. 

The  leader  of  the  Lalx>r  Party  in  the 
United  Kingdom  takes  the  position  that 
Margaret  Thatcher  is  the  lackey  of  the 
United  States  and  that  the  U.K.  should  tell 
the  U.S.  to  "drop  dead."  He  forgets,  forgot 
or  doesn't  care  to  Itnow  that,  without  U.S. 
assistance,  the  British  would  have  lost  the 
battle  of  the  PiUklands.  We  provided  ammu- 
nition, gasoline,  subm&rlne  protection,  air 
reconnaissance,  satellite  ot>servation.  tacti- 
cal assistance  and  diplomatic  intervention. 
It's  nice  to  be  appreciated.  Thanks  a  heap. 

South  Korea  exports  everything.  Includ- 
ing the  kitchen  sink,  and  then  some  to  the 
United  States.  Our  military  forces  (air, 
naval  and  ground)  provide  South  Korea 
with  protection  from  North  Korea.  We  pay 
for  it.  They  get  it.  They  have  a  huge  trade 
surplus  with  the  United  SUtes.  Their  goods 
come  into  the  U.S.  under  all  kinds  of  prefer- 
ential terms.  They  constantly  devalue  their 
currency  against  ours.  We  asked  the  South 
Koreans  to  stop  devaluing  the  won  (their 
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currency),  md.  in  fact,  to  let  it  go  up  in  the 
market  (wiilch  it  would).  In  diplomatese. 
tbey  told  us  to  drop  dead.  I  appreciate  their 
oooperation.  don't  you? 

The  United  States  spends  close  to  $300  bil- 
lion a  year  on  defense.  We  provide  military 
protection  to  the  free  countries  of  the 
world.  Among  any  of  the  advanced  industri- 
al eountriea.  Japan  spends  the  lowest  per- 
centage (1%)  of  gross  national  product  on 
defense.  We  spend  the  highest  proportion: 
6%.  We  asked  the  Japanese  to  raise  their  de- 
fense spendins  above  1%.  They  agreed  and 
we  were  elated.  They  raised  their  defense 
spending  from  1.000%  of  their  ONP  to 
1.004%.  Don't  you  think  that's  a  marvelous 
contribution  and  a  heartfelt  spirit  of  coop- 
eration with  the  n.S.?  What  an  insult! 
Thank  you  indeed. 

STOP  TBK  DOLUUt 

The  United  States  dollar  climbed  and 
climbed  relative  to  every  currency  in  the 
world  in  1983  and  1984.  The  French  howled 
that  the  rise  in  the  dollar  was  killing  Prance 
and  Western  Europe.  Ditto  for  the  U.K., 
Japan.  West  Germany.  Switzerland.  Italy, 
Denmark.  Sweden.  Holland,  Belgium, 
Norway.  Spain.  Brazil,  Mexico— and  the 
others.  "Stop  the  dollar,"  the  rest  of  the 
world  demanded. 

In  February  1985  the  major  central  banks 
began  to  force  down  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
In  September  1985  the  G-5  "group  of  five," 
consisting  of  the  U.S..  Japan.  France.  West 
Germany  and  the  U.K..  decided  that  the 
dollar  was  overvalued.  By  the  end  of  1986 
the  dollar's  value  had  collapsed  by  about 
35%  against  the  currencies  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

Don't  you  think  it's  wonderful  that  our 
"friends"  in  Washington,  D.C.,  cooperate  so 
beautifully  with  Japan.  France,  West  Ger- 
many and  the  U.K.  to  knock  down  the  inter- 
national value  of  the  dollar?  You  have  to 
admit  that  Mr.  Paul  Volcker,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  and  Mr.  James  Baker, 
the  illustrious  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
sure  know  how  to  protect  the  United  States! 

A  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  When  the 
doUar  was  strong,  our  trade  deficit  was 
small  and  easily  manageable.  As  the  dollar's 
value  went  down,  the  trade  deficit  went  up. 
Hey,  that's  not  supposed  to  happen!  The 
theory  of  this  sad  and  misinformed  (to  say 
nothing  of  economically  Illiterate)  adminis- 
tration was  the  imports  would  go  down  and 
our  relatively  small  deficit  would  narrow. 
But  the  deficit  went  up  and  up,  through  the 
roof.  A  surprise  to  the  administration.  Gee 
whiz,  their  theory  didn't  work! 

111  tell  you  what  I  would  do.  I  would  take 
the  position  that  what's  good  for  the  goose 
is  good  for  the  gander.  Quid  pro  quo.  We 
can't  ship  cars  to  Japan?  Olcay,  Japan  can't 
ship  cars  to  the  UJS.  We  can't  export  chick- 
ens to  France?  Okay.  France  can't  export 
wine  to  the  VS.  We  can't  buy  property  in 
Switzerland?  Okay,  the  Swiss  can't  buy 
property  in  the  U.S. 

With  a  trade  deficit  of  $170  biUion,  even 
the  dumbest  of  the  dumb  know  that  some- 
thing is  wrong:  our  foreign  trade  policy  is 
out  of  whack,  Washington  has  made  a  mess 
of  It.  The  foreign  trade  policy  of  the  federal 
government,  of  this  incompetent,  economi- 
cally illiterate  administration,  has  been  and 
is  a  disaster.  We  need  a  return  to  fundamen- 
tals. What's  good  for  the  foreigner  is  good 
for  us.  Tit  for  tat. 


STKPOIfB 

Cduntrles  with  huge  bilateral  trade  sur- 
pluste  are  placed  on  a  list  of  "excessive  sur- 
plus, countries"— countries  which  export 
75%|more  to  the  U.S.  than  they  import. 

j  STEP  TWO 

UaTR  examines  the  trading  practices  of 
eacti  excessive  surplus  country  to  determine 
whether  that  country  has  a  pattern  of 
unfair  trade  practices  which  has  a  signifi- 
cant adverse  effect  on  U.S.  trade— unwar- 
ranted trade  surplus  countries. 
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I^w  THE  Gkphakdt  Amkndmkmt  Works         tural    Movement,    the    League    of    Rural 

Voters,  the  National  Farmers  Union,  and 
the  Nattcmal  Fanners  Organization. 

Among  labor  groups,  the  amendment  has 
the  full  and  active  backing  of  the  APL-CIO 
and  its  94  constituent  unions,  including  the 
UAW.       I 

This  broad  support  shows  that  every 
region  oil  our  country  and  every  sector  of 
our  econ<imy  is  threatened  by  the  rising  tide 
of  unfair  foreign  competition.  Foreign  pro- 
tectionism is  challenging  our  traditional  in- 
dustry attd  farming  as  well  as  the  newer 
high  tech  and  services  sector.  Not  even  our 
sectors  of  relative  prosperity  are  Immune. 

Americans  are  up  to  the  challenge  of  for- 
eign competition,  but  they  need  us  to  assert 
our  international  rights  aggressively.  We 
can  no  longer  accept  the  sacrifice  of  Ameri- 
can farmers,  workers,  and  manufacturers  to 
an  outmided  trade  policy  that  threatens 
our  national  security,  our  future  prosperity, 
and  our  sf  If -image  as  a  nation. 


SRP  THMEE 


six   month   negotiating  period  begins 
excessive   and   unwarranted   surplus 
couiftries. 

Successful  nestotiation 
U^TR  will  reevaluate  on  a  yearly  basis 
whei  her  that  country  has  eliminated   its 
unfa  r  trading  practices.  If  so,  no  further 
acti(^  is  required. 

Unsuccessful  negotiation 

Ttie   U.S.   wUl   retaliate   dollar-for-dollar 
agaiist  the  value  of  the  unfair  trading  prac- 
which  that  country  maintains.  (Same 
&  Means  bill.) 


Ways< 


tieesi 
as 

STEP  POUR 

A  rearly  reevaluation  of  the  practices  of 
that  country  would  occur  to  determine 
whet  tier  it  has  in  fact  eliminated  unfair 
tradi  ng  practices  and  whether  an  excess  sur- 
plus remains. 

STRPPIVE 

If  I  hat  country  fails  to  eliminate  its  luifair 
trading  practices  and  still  has  a  huge  sur- 
plus, it  would  be  faced  with  a  bilateral  sur- 
plus reduction  requirement  of  10%  for  each 
of  folir  years. 

Market  Access  AifENDmNT 
WMen  H.R.  3.  the  Comprehensive  Trade 
Bill,  fcomes  to  the  floor  at  the  end  of  April, 
an  amendment  will  be  introduced  by  Dick 
Gephardt  to  substantially  strengthen  the 
bill's^  existing  provision  aimed  at  eliminating 
the  protectionist  policies  some  of  our  trad- 
ing partners  now  use  to  build  up  huge  sur- 
plus4fe  with  us. 

No  w  that  attention  has  focused  on  this 
amei  dment.  people  in  business,  farming, 
and  abor  are  studying  for  themselves  the 
appr  »ach  which  the  amendment  proposes. 
Thej  find  that  the  amendment  is  neither 
protectionist,  nor  does  it  tie  the  Administra- 
tion'! hands:  instead,  it  gives  the  Adminis- 
tration a  tool  to  use  in  opening  foreign  mar- 
kets io  UJS.  exports. 

They  find  that  the  amendment  allows  the 
Pres^ent  to  waive  action  if  it's  not  in  the 
U.S.  liational  interest,  and  that  it  applies  to 
those  countries  which  have  a  systemat- 
ittem    of    unfair    and    discriminatory 
practices. 

it  of  them  like  what  they  see.  Each 
lore  and  more  firms  and  groups  are 
\g  to  indicate  their  support  for  our  pro- 
We  approach.  A  preliminary  list  of 
thes«  supporters  is  listed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  letter. 

On  the  business  side,  the  list  of  firms  sup- 
porting the  Gephardt  market  access  amend- 
ment begins  with  Fortune  500  companies 
like  Chrysler,  Motorola.  Allied-Signal, 
Eatoh.  Ford  Motor,  Colt  Industries,  Collins 
and  Aikman,  LTV,  and  PPG  Industries,  and 
goes  ^1  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Business  and  In- 
dustrial Council,  which  represents  1,500 
Amehcan  firms. 


On 


influ  mtial  groups  as  the  American  Agricul-     istic. 


the  farm  side,  supporters  include  such 


Support  for  the  Gepharot  Amendment 

A.O.  Smith  Corporation,  Aetna  Industries, 
Allied  Signal  Corporation,  American  Agri- 
cultural Movement,  Anchorswan  Division. 
Harvard  jlndustries.  Armtek  Corporation. 
Blackstone  Conwration,  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion, Collins  and  Aikman,  Colt  Industries, 
Creative  Industries  Group.  Dayco  Products 
Company,  Dearborn  Fabricating  and  Engi- 
neering, Detroit  Plastics  and  Molding. 

Central  Transport,  Inc.,  Dollar  Corpora- 
tion, Eagle  Picher  Industries,  Eaton  Corpo- 
ration. Electrology  Corporation,  Essex  Spe- 
cialty PrMucts.  Pawn  Industries,  Federal 
Mogul  Ccirporation,  Footwear  Industries  of 
America,  j  Ford  Motor  Company,  Gates 
Rubl>er  Company,  Gerson  International 
Corp.,  Glbbe  Industries. 

ITM,  iqeeler  Brass,  Kelsey  Hayes,  Knu- 
saga  Cortioration,  Kuhlman  Plastics  Group. 
Lapeer  Metal  Products,  League  of  Rural 
Voters.  Lear  Siegler.  Lectron  Products.  LTV. 

Michigan  Precision  Industries.  MilUken 
Corporation,  Molex.  Inc..  Motor  and  Equip- 
ment Manufacturers  Association,  Motorola. 
Inc..  National  Inter  Group,  Inc.,  National 
Industrie^,  National  Farmers  Organization. 
National  Consumers  League,  National 
Farmers  Union.  Oxford  Speaker  Co. 

Parr  Mi  nufacturing,  Plumley  Companies, 
PPG  Indiistries,  Inc.,  Seton  Corporation, 
Sheller  Clobe  Corporation,  Smith.  Hinch- 
man  and  Grylis,  Standard  Products,  Tele- 
flex,  U.S.  Business  and  Industrial  Council, 
USX,  Inc ,  Wabash  Alloys  Division.  Walker 
Manuf  act  iring. 

Chrysler  Corp. 

AprU  IS.  1987. 

Dear  M  ember  of  Congress:  You  will  soon 
have  to  cecide  whether  you  support  a  re- 
sults-oriented trade  bill.  I  think  Congress 
should  pafis  a  trade  bill  which  ensures  that 
our  trade  deficit  with  our  adversarial  trad- 
ing partn<  rs  is  steadily  reduced. 

I  support  the  approach  embodied  in  the 
Gephardt  amendment,  as  do  many  CEO's 
with  whoin  I  have  talked.  If  a  country  has 
built  up  aibig  trade  surplus  with  us  through 
trade-distorting  practices,  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  they  cease  those  practices  and 
undo  their  damage. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  about 
what  the  |  Gephardt  amendment  would  and 
wouldn't  ido.  I  am  attaching  a  summary 
sheet  whi:h  shows  how  modest  the  amend- 
ment really  is.  It  contains  ample  Presiden- 
tial waive  -  authority,  and  its  goals  are  real- 


Under  the  Gephardt  amendment,  the  bi- 
lateral deficit  with  Japan  would  only  have 
to  be  reduced  from  ^59  billion  currently  to 
about  $39  billion  by  1992.  This  is  where  it 
was  in  1984.  Of  course,  if  they  remove  their 
trade  barriers,  the  deficit  reduction  sched- 
ule would  not  be  imposed. 

Endless  sector-by-sector  negotiations  have 
not  moved  the  needle.  The  needed  shift  in 
the  currencies  has  not  reduced  the  trade 
deficit.  If  it  does  in  the  future,  then  we 
won't  have  a  problem.  But  if  the  currency 
movement  doesn't  reduce  the  deficit,  and  if 
certain  of  our  trading  partners  don't  elimi- 
nate their  practice  of  one-way  trade,  then 
the  deficit  reduction  aspect  of  the  provision 
would  become  operative. 

A  lower  U.S.  trade  deficit  means  more  U.S. 
production    and   GNP    growth,    more    UJS. 
Jobs,  and  a  lower  budget  deficit.  These  are 
national  goals  we  all  share. 
Sincerely. 

LeeIacocca. 

Motorola  Inc.. 
April  21,  1987. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright. 

Speaker  of  the  House,  H-204,  U.S.  Capitol 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Wright:  During  the 
upcoming  House  debate  on  the  trade  bill, 
Congressman  Richard  Gephardt's  market- 
opening  proposal  will  be  offered  as  an 
amendment.  Congressman  Gephardt  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  foresight  in  developing 
this  proposal  and  for  his  steadfastness  in 
seeking  its  adoption. 

The  proposal  has  been  labeled  by  some  as 
•protectionist."  which  it  is  not.  It  has  been 
labeled  by  others  as  "free  and  fair  trade," 
which  it  Is.  After  many,  many  years  of  work- 
ing with  foreign  businesses  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  provide  and  promote  the  sale  of 
Motorola  products  internationally,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Gephardt  proposal  is  the 
best  short-term  solution  to  our  mounting 
trade  deficit.  We  must  also  develop  and  im- 
plement a  comprehensive,  long-term  strate- 
gy to  deal  with  our  serious  competitiveness 
problems. 

The  proposal  Is  the  one  vigorous,  consist- 
ent, consequential  pressure  that  can  be  the 
convincing  motivator  to  move  our  major 
trading  partners  to  provide  market  access  to 
competitive  U.S.  companies.  Its  purpose  is 
to  open  and  free  markets.  It  is  the  only  tool 
that  will  do  the  Job  because  it  gives  our 
trading  partners  persuasive  reasons  to  effect 
fundamental  change.  Foreign  leaderships 
will  choose  to  buy  more  and  thus  sustain 
the  process  of  selling  openly  rather  than 
suffering  the  consequences. 

I  urge  your  support  of  Congressman  Gep- 
hardt's proposal. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Galvin, 

Chairman. 

American  Agriculture 

Movement,  Inc., 
Washington,  DC,  April  IS,  1987. 

Dear  Representativk  When  the  House 
considers  trade  legislation  later  this  month, 
we  encourage  you  to  stand  up  for  America's 
farmers  by  carefully  studying  and  support- 
ing the  "Gephardt  market  access  amend- 
ment" to  remove  trade  barriers  to  American 
exports.  , 

American  farmers  have  been  hurt  by  the 
Administration's  weak-kneed  trade  policies. 
While  the  decline  in  farm  exports  can  be 
traced  to  a  number  of  different  factors,  in- 
cluding the  high  dollar,  low  growth  rates 
and  the  Latin  debt  crisis,  we  feel  that  unfair 


trade  has  played  a  significant  role  in  limit- 
ing sales  for  U.S.  farmers. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  requires  our 
major  trading  partners  who  maintain  large 
trade  surpluses  with  us  through  the  use  of 
unfair  trading  practices  to  open  their  mar- 
kets or  reduce  those  surpluses.  We  believe 
they  will  respond  to  this  initiative  by  in- 
creasing their  purchases  of  American  goods, 
particularly  farm  products. 

Unfair  trade  hurts  U.S.  agriculture.  The 
oilseed  and  grain  problems  with  Europe  are 
well  known.  What  is  less  well  known  is  that 
countries  like  Japan  and  South  Korea- 
while  important  markets  for  U.S.  commod- 
ities—severely limit  or  even  prohibit  imports 
of  high-value  products  like  beef  and  pork. 
And  not  too  long  ago,  the  Administration 
chose  not  to  pursue  action  against  a  Japa- 
nese import  ban  on  rice — even  though  this 
ban  clearly  violates  the  GATT. 

The  Administration  has  also  failed  to  take 
effective  action  in  the  area  of  processed 
foods.  Products  like  chocolates.  Jams, 
cheeses,  milk  products,  fruits.  Juices,  frozen 
poultry,  canned  and  frozen  and  prepared 
foods  are  subjected  to  high  tariffs,  quotas  or 
burdensome  regulations.  If  American  pro- 
ducers could  process  our  food  here  and 
export  it.  our  farmers  and  rural  communi- 
ties could  make  some  desperately  needed 
Income. 

The  Committees  have  worked  hard  to  ad- 
dress our  trade  problems  and  we  are  gener- 
ally pleased  with  their  efforts.  Yet  when  it 
comes  to  opening  markets,  we  beheve  it  is 
past  time  for  results-oriented  legislation. 

For  too  long  some  of  our  major  trading 
partners  have  gotten  by  without  doing  their 
part  to  maintain  a  system  of  fair  trade:  we 
are  tired  of  trade  agreements  that  deliver 
less  than  promised  and  believe  that  U.S.  ag- 
riculture will  benefit  if  other  countries 
reduce  their  barriers.  The  Gephardt  amend- 
ment is  needed  to  give  trade  the  priority 
within  the  Administration  that  it  deserves. 

Again,  we  urge  your  support  for  the  Gep- 
hardt trade  amendment. 
Sincerely. 

David  Senter. 
American  Agriculture  Movement 

Helen  Waller. 

National  Save  the 
Family  Farm  Coalitioru 

Dixon  Terry. 

League  of  Rural  Voters. 

National  Farmers  Union. 
Washington.  DC,  April  21,  1987. 

Dear  Representative:  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Farmers  Organization  and  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  we  urge  you  to  sup- 
port the  Gephardt  amendment  to  H.R.  3. 
the  Trade  and  International  Economic 
Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987.  The  bill  comes 
up  for  consideration  before  the  full  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  near 
future. 

Our  organizations  believe  that  the  tools 
the  Gephardt  amendment  would  give  the 
President  are  needed  to  correct  the  massive 
trade  deficits  which  are  so  damaging  to  the 
overall  economic  health  of  our  nation  and 
which  have  collateral  impacts  on  U.S.  farm- 
ers. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  our  organizations, 
the  Gephardt  amendment  is  a  "fair  trade" 
amendment  rather  than  a  "protectionist" 
amendment  as  some  have  tried  to  character- 
ize it.  We  believe  that  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment is  a  moderate  response  to  foreign 
countries  which  have  used  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory trade  practices  to  build  up  large 
trading  surpluses  with  the  U.S.  We  further 


believe  the  Gephardt  amendment  grants 
the  President  sufficient  latitude  to  ensure 
the  interests  of  our  members  will  not  be 
harmed. 

Some  parties  have  raised  the  specter  that 
American  agriculture  will  be  hurt  by  Uie 
Gephardt  amendment  in  that  other  coun- 
tries may  reduce  their  imports  of  UjS.  farm 
products  in  retaliation.  We  do  not  believe 
that  would  be  the  case  and  would  hope  such 
actions  would  not  be  taken.  Certainly,  retal- 
iation of  that  kind  would  only  exacerbate 
those  nations'  trade  surpluses  with  us  and 
lead  to  a  further  escalation  of  trade  ten- 
sions. We  cannot  help  but  believe  that  fact 
will  be  noticed. 

The  Oeph&rdt  amendment  may  well  prove 
an  asset  in  expanding  our  exports  of  U.S. 
agricultural  products.  It  should  encourage 
other  countries  to  reduce  their  trade  sur- 
pluses with  the  VS.  by  lowering  their  trade 
l}arriers  and  buying  more  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts in  order  to  meet  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment's requirements  that  they  move  to 
lower  their  trade  surpluses  with  the  VS. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Denman. 
Director  of  Washington  Operations. 
Charles  L.  Frazier, 
Director,  Washington  office. 

APL-CIO, 

Washington.  DC,  March  30,  1987. 

Dear  Representative:  Last  year,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  HJl.  4800 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The  APL-CIO  en- 
thusiastically supported  this  legislation. 
When  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  100th 
Congress,  as  H.R.  3,  it  again  had  our  sup- 
port. H.R.  3  was  referred  to  six  committees. 
Those  committees  are  now  reviewing  sec- 
tions of  HJl.  3  and  making  t>oth  modifica- 
tions and  improvements.  They  are  in  the 
final  stages  of  developing  legislation  to  ad- 
dress various  aspects  of  our  trade  problems. 

However,  one  provision  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  section  is  seriously  defective.  This 
section  deals  with  the  issue  of  trade  deficit 
reduction.  The  Ways  and  Means  provision 
on  trade  deficit  reduction  goes  little  beyond 
present  law  and,  therefore,  does  not  ade- 
quately address  the  trade  deficit  issue  which 
Is  the  reason  for  the  high  priority  given  to 
trade  legislation  in  the  100th  Congress. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  support  an 
amendment  by  Representative  Richard 
Gephardt  that  will  address  the  issue  of 
trade  deficit  reduction  effectively  but  rea- 
sonably. 

The  APL-CIO  is  aware  that  many  people 
wish  the  President  to  have  complete  discre- 
tion in  trade.  Those  who  profit  from  the 
massive  flood  of  imports  will  label  the  Gep- 
hardt approach  as  "protectionist '.  We  ask 
you  to  look  beyond  mere  labels  because  no 
one  can  deny  the  major  impact  trade  defi- 
cits have  had  on  key  sectors  of  our  economy 
such  as  manufacturing  and  agriculture.  For 
example,  an  update  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  data  indicates  that  2.5  million 
Jobs  were  lost  in  1986  because  of  our  trade 
deficits  alone.  This  carnage  is  not  over. 

We  urge  you  to  study  the  Gephardt 
amendment  and  support  it  when  the  House 
takes  up  H.R.  3  in  late  April. 

Briefly,  here  is  how  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment works:  First,  the  International  Trade 
Commission  (ITC). would  be  required  to  de- 
termine which  of  our  major  trading  part- 
ners has  an  "excessive  trade  surplus "  with 
the  United  SUtes  ( 175%  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports). Second,  the  USTR  must  then  deter- 
mine if  that  country  has  a  pattern  of  un- 
justified,   unreasonable    or    discriminatory 
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trmde  praetioes  tluit  have  alcnlfieant  impact 
on  VA  oommerce.  Only  U  these  two  essen- 
tial oondtttooa  are  met,  does  the  Gephardt 
amendment  kick  In.  If  both  condition*  are 
met.  the  USTR  and  then  the  Pretldent  are 
ghren  a  period  of  eight  months  to  negotiate 
and  effectuate  a  reduction  in  the  deficit.  If 
as  a  result,  the  deficit  slips  below  the  175% 
rmte.  or  the  country  eliminates  its  unfair 
trade  practices,  there  Is  no  further  action 
required  under  the  Gephardt  amendment. 
However,  If  a  nation  falls  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements, the  President  in  1989  is  re- 
quired to  take  action  to  reduce  the  bilateral 
deficit  by  10%. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  does  not  inhibit  other 
trade  actions  such  as  monetary  negotia- 
tions, multilateral  trade  negotiations,  etc. 
Indeed.  If  these  efforts  are  effective  and 
reduce  the  bilateral  trade  deficit,  they  too 
could  avoid  the  implementation  of  the  Gep- 
hardt sanctions. 

Tea,  the  Gephardt  amendment  is  sorely 
needed.  This  amendment  is  a  "stick  in  the 
closet."  It  is  a  Congresslonally-mandated  re- 
sponse to  the  excessive  trade  deficit  and  re- 
quires action  by  the  President  to  reduce 
those  deficits.  Such  an  approach  is  essential 
to  have  a  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1987  worthy 
of  that  name. 

We  urge  your  support  of  the  Gephardt 
amendment. 
Sincerely, 

RORKRT  M.  McGLOTTKN, 

Director,  Department  of  LegisUitUm. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KniPl. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  No.  1 
need  in  America  today,  and  in  the 
world,  is  for  more  growth,  more  jobs 
and  more  trade,  not  a  recession,  not 
higher  tariffs,  nor  a  trade  war.  That  is 
why  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
Gephardt  amendment. 

We  often  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  those  who  forget  history 
are  doomed  to  repeat  it.  Here  we  have 
an  amendment  sponsored  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  which  repeats 
one  of  the  most  tragic  mistalces  of  his- 
tory. 

Nobody  remembers  Senator  Smoot 
or  Congressman  Hawley,  except  that 
the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill  helped 
pitch  us  into  the  Great  Depression. 
Does  the  sponsor  of  this  biU  want  to 
be  remembered  only  for  triggering  a 
second  Great  Depression? 

The  Gephardt  amendment  says  we 
ought  to  declare  war  on  otu-  allies  over 
trade.  Ironically,  some  of  its  sponsors 
favor  one-sided  accommodation  with 
the  Soviets.  What  a  contrast  with 
President  Kennedy— who  warned  Con- 
gress against  a  trade  war  that  would 
"split  the  west"  and  fulfiU  "Marxist 
predictions  of  'capitalistic'  empires 
warring  over  markets." 

In  1930,  Smoot-Hawley  was  met  with 
immediate  and  massive  retaliation  by 
trading  partners  around  the  world. 
The  result  was  mutual  assured  depres- 
sion. From  1930  to  1932.  we  had  a 
trade  surplus,  though  it  shrank.  Amer- 
ican exports  fell  by  55  percent,  farm 
income  fell  by  60  percent,  unemploy- 
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raeilt  went  up  to  20  percent,  and  com- 
modity prices  fell  by  half,  all  in  2 
yea^. 
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Firm  products  are  still  our  biggest 
export.  They  would  be  hit  first,  but 
they  are  not  the  only  ones.  A  trade 
war  would  mean  a  financial  collapse. 
It  would  also  hit  the  manufacturing 
Nort'heast  as  trade  sanctions  expand- 
ed. 

When  you  comer  the  gentleman 
froi  1  Missouri  about  the  disaster  of 
proi  ectionism,  he  says  he  is  for  free 
trac  e.  Yet  unlimited  tariffs  and  quotas 
are  ;he  only  stick  in  his  closet.  He  says 
thai  we  have  got  to  have  a  gxm  behind 
our  door  and  we  could  wave  it. 

I  I  isk  my  colleagues,  when  you  have 
a  pi  sblem  with  your  neighbor  and  you 
pull  a  gun,  do  you  expect  him  to  carry 
on  a  reasonable  discussion?  Does 
anyvne  seriously  believe  that  our  allies 
will  lower  their  trade  barriers  if  we 
raisi  our  tariffs  and  quotas? 

Tl^ere  is  a  better  way.  We  need  to 
mate  protectionism  more  costly.  We 
need  to  liberalize  our  North  American 
markets,  we  need  to  negotiate  expand- 
ed rade  arrangements  not  only  in 
Nor  h  America  but  throughout  Latin 
America  and  throughout  the  Carri- 
beai  1  and  with  any  nation  anjrwhere 
on  ]  larth  that  wants  to  work  with  us 
to  reduce  trade  imbalances  and 
expand  the  world  economy.  We  need 
to  Reduce  the  high  interest  rates 
whith  hull  farmers  and  energy, 
min  ng  and  manufacturing.  We  need 
monetary  reform  and  a  stable  ex- 
chai  ige  rate  so  as  to  level  the  playing 
fielq  and  help  make  America  more 
combetitive. 

M  >st  of  all,  we  need  to  boost  our  ex- 
port 5,  not  limit  our  imports  by  passing 
the  3ramm-Kemp  bill. 

I  lio  not  think  that  this  bill  is  any 
way  to  bring  about  a  prosperous  and 
expmding  world  economy.  It  will  not 
hell  the  Third  World  pay  off  its  debt, 
and  it  will  destroy  jobs  in  the  United 
Statjes  of  America  and  raise  the  cost  of 
living  for  all  families  and  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  down  the  Gephardt  amendment 
and  defeat  the  bill. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yiel4  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
let  me  offer  a  few  clarifications 
at  the  beginning. 
\e  Gephardt-Brown  amendment 
not  act  against  surpluses  per  se. 
There  has  to  be  a  pattern  of  unfair 
trade  practices. 

We  need  more  growth.  We  need  it 
with  equity.  I  strongly  suggest  that  in- 
stead of  hiding  behind  the  ghost  of 
Smoot-Hawley,  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  oppose  the  Gephardt 
ameindment  look  at  the  facts.  We 
fcnofv  about  the  rise  in  the  trade  im- 
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balance.'  We  know  what  has  happened. 
Our  de|icit  has  been  going  down  as 
shown  op  this  chart,  in  other  words  up 
and  up.'  It  is  a  cliff,  and  there  is  a 
danger  of  our  falling  off  the  cliff. 

It  has  been  true  not  only  in  basic  in- 
dustries but  in  high  technology  manu- 
facturer?. Through  1985  we  can  see  on 
the  nex^  chart  the  trend  lines,  and  in 
1986  th|e  imports  exceeded  our  ex- 
ports. This  is  semiconductors.  There  is 
not  timi  here  to  go  into  detail,  but  I 
ask  the  [Members  to  spend  a  few  min- 
utes with  this  chart. 

They  fay  we  have  to  be  more  aggres- 
sive overseas.  That  is  what  happened 
in  the  semiconductor  industry.  It  says 
on  this  chart:  U.S.  companies'  sales 
office  opens.  They  said,  well,  let  us  try 
to  solve  ^t  bilaterally  in  a  sector-specif- 
ic manner.  We  tried  that,  too,  and  it 
has  not  Worked.  What  we  see  here  is  a 
straight]  line  of  exports,  at  the  very 
bottom.  I 

So  in  i  word,  what  needs  to  be  done? 
This  amendment  will  strengthen  the 
Presideiit's  hands.  It  will  not  tie  them. 
We  do  not  seek  a  trade  war  but  a  fair 
battle.  'There  is  leverage  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  bill,  but  in 
order  to  have  leverage  there  has  to  be 
a  strong  lever,  and  the  Gephardt 
amendnKnt  provides  a  more  effective, 
clear,  definable  lever. 

This  is  not  overkill.  It  is  a  remedy 
for  imderaction.  What  we  need  is  a 
weapon  against  foreign  protection- 
isms, and  that  is  what  the  Gephardt 
amendn^nt  provides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  vote  this 
amendment  in  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  WnilAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Torriceixi]. 

Mr.  TIORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  s4y  to  my  colleagues  that  if  the 
questionj  in  your  minds  is  protection- 
ism or  free  trade,  you  need  to  redefine 
your  terms.  Free  trade  as  we  have 
known  it  in  the  past  is  with  us  no 
longer,  and  it  is  not  coming  back.  Pro- 
tectionian  in  the  classic  sense  is  exact- 
ly whatjthe  Gephardt  amendment  will 
avoid,  a.  this  amendment  protected 
one  industry  or  required  the  sale  of 
one  American  product  at  a  noncom- 
petitive Iprice,  I  would  not  support  it 
because  pt  would  give  us  a  second-class 
econom] 

Indeed  the  Gephardt  amendment  is 
different.  It  does  exactly  the  opposite. 
It  defines  free  trade,  and  for  the  first 
time  it  lays,  if  you  cannot  get  within 
150  percent  imbalance  of  trade  and  im- 
prove it  by  10  percent  per  year,  by  def- 
inition you  are  not  interested  in  free 
trade. 

And  1^  that  not  fair?  In  an  economy 
of  $4.5  trillion,  if  you  cannot  find 
somethLig  that  is  competitive,  some- 
thing that  you  want  to  buy,  clearly 
you  are  lot  interested  in  free  trade. 
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Now.  some  say  that  is  an  onerous 
burden,  that  a  150-percent  imbalance 
is  too  much  to  ask.  This  country  does 
not  have  one  major  trading  partner 
that  tolerates  that  imbalance  with  any 
other  major  trading  partner.  But  that 
is  our  goal.  That  is  what  we  seek,  and 
they  do  not  tolerate  it. 

Some  say  it  would  reduce  trade. 
Indeed?  Would  it  reduce  trade?  The 
only  way  for  nations  to  have  these  im- 
balances, to  continue  with  these  enor- 
mous exports,  is  to  increase  their  im- 
ports of  American  goods. 

Some  say.  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kehf]  just  said,  that  it 
would  invite  retaliation.  Really?  Korea 
sends  40  percent  of  her  imports  to  the 
United  States  for  a  $6  billion  surplus. 
They  are  going  to  retaliate? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  friends 
that  if  we  want  to  stop  retaliation  and 
seek  free  trade,  we  should  vote  for  the 
Gephardt  amendment.  It  is  the  only 
alternative. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schulze],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

No  Member  in  this  Chamber  has 
been  tougher  on  trade  over  the  years 
than  I  have,  and  I  include  in  that  the 
authors  of  this  amendment. 

Trade  is  now  an  emotional  issue  and 
consequently  a  political  issue.  Eight 
years  ago  in  a  small  town  in  my  dis- 
trict which  had  shortly  before  had  a 
Bethlehem  Steel  facility  close  down,  I 
gave  a  speech  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  in  that  speech  I  twisted 
the  statistics  a  little  bit  and  pointed 
out  how  our  trade  deficit  was,  how  our 
imemployment  was,  and  how  all  of  our 
problems  were  due  to  our  trade  imbal- 
ance with  Japan.  I  was  astoimded  and 
amazed  at  the  emotional  reaction  to 
that  speech.  I  went  too  far.  They  were 
ready  to  start  world  war  III  right  at 
that  moment. 

Trade  is  an  emotional  issue.  We 
must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  let  that 
pendulum  swing  too  far.  The  pendu- 
lum is  swinging. 

Six  years  ago  in  the  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee I  offered  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  our  funding  to  GATT.  I  did 
not  want  to  eliminate  the  funding  to 
GATT.  I  said  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Trade  Subcommittee,  some  of 
whom  are  here  today: 

Give  me  enough  votes  to  fail  by  one  vote. 
Let's  send  a  message  to  GATT.  Tell  them  to 
get  off  the  dime,  tell  them  to  get  moving. 
World  trade  is  changing.  Tell  them  to  get 
active. 

I  could  not  get  one  other  member  of 
the  subcommittee  to  vote  with  me  on 
that  issue.  I  could  not  send  that  mes- 
sage. If  I  offered  that  amendment 
today,  I  could  not  stop  it;  it  would  go 
through. 


We  have  allowed  trade  to  become  an 
emotional  issue.  We  are  dead  wrong  if 
we  think  this  is  a  free  vote  or  an  aca- 
demic exercise.  The  Gephardt  amend- 
ment is  punitive  beyond  reason  and 
would  be  a  catalyst  to  economic  war- 
fare. 

Before  voting,  let  us  reflect  on  the 
many  wars  which  have  been  ignited 
largely  by  economic  decisions,  from 
the  Russo-Turkish  wars  in  the  17th 
century  to  World  War  II.  Bad  econom- 
ic policies  have  led  in  the  causes  of 
war.  We  must  leam  from  the  past,  not 
exemplify  it. 

Two  weeks  ago,  at  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  in  Brussels,  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  European  Com- 
munity, the  leader,  Willy  LeClerq,  said 
to  us  in  the  discussion  on  trade,  "If 
the  Gephardt  amendment  passes,  we 
will  retaliate."  He  said,  "We  will  retali- 
ate." 

Do  we  understand  that?  We  are  deal- 
ing with  their  national  pride. 

The  bill  of  the  committee  chair- 
man's goes  right  up  to  it,  but  it  does 
not  go  over  that  line.  This  is  not  a  free 
vote. 

I  want  a  strong  trade  bill.  Do  I  want 
to  send  a  message?  You  bet  I  do.  Do  I 
want  to  take  that  2-by-4  and  hit  the 
mule  between  the  eyes  and  get  his  at- 
tention? You  are  darned  right  I  do. 
But  let  us  not  kill  the  mule  or  we  are 
going  to  end  up  pulling  the  plow. 

We  can  have  the  best  of  all  worlds. 
We  can  let  the  Gephardt  amendment 
faU  by  one  or  two  votes,  and  we  can 
send  a  message  across  the  world  that 
we  are  changing  our  attitude.  We  can 
say,  "Open  your  markets." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  members  to 
vote  "no"  on  Gephardt. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Hubbard]. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  want  to  send  a  real  message  to  our 
trading  allies  about  ongoing  unfair- 
ness to  our  country  we  will  not  defeat 
the  Gephardt  amendment  by  one  or 
two  votes— as  suggested  moments  ago 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania— 
but  we  will  vote  for  and  adopt  the 
Gephardt  amendment  today. 

We  are  proud  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  are  patient  people  with  a 
lot  of  commonsense. 

Too  many  times  we  spend  a  long 
time  talking,  debating,  negotiating  to 
try  to  solve  a  problem  before  we  take 
action. 

So  it  has  been  with  our  trade  deficit, 
which  is  now  a  trade  crisis. 

Trying  to  be  too  nice  and  kind  to  our 
allies,  we've  watched  Japan,  South 
Korea,  Canada,  Taiwan,  West  Germa- 
ny, and  Italy  in  particular  deny  us 
equal  access  for  our  products. 


So,  our  trade  deficit  has  risen  from 
$32  billion  in  1981  to  $170  billion  in 
1986. 

Good  old  commonsense  says  it's  time 
for  effective  action  about  our  trade 
crisis.  However,  we're  still  hearing 
more  rhetoric  today,  urging  a  post- 
ponement of  action  until  a  later  time— 
and  this  from  Members  who  claim  to 
be  "tough  on  trade." 

Our  voting  for  Congressman  Dick 
Gephardt's  amendment  is  the  one  vote 
today  which  will  send  a  clear,  consist- 
ent message  to  our  trading  partners 
that  we  are  100  percent  serious  about 
getting  equal  access  abroad  for  our 
products. 

Vote  yes  for  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  pains  me  to  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri's amendment.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
admiration  for  my  colleague's  creative 
and  inspirational  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  talented  Members 
of  this  body.  But  I  must  nonetheless 
strongly  oppose  this  amendment. 

I  share  the  frustration  of  my  col- 
leagues over  the  actions  taken  by  some 
of  our  trading  partners  which  limit  us 
access  to  their  markets.  It  is  luireason- 
able  to  expect  us  to  allow  unfettered 
access  to  foreign  goods  if  we  are  not 
given  the  same  opportunity  to  sell  our 
goods  to  foreign  consumers. 

Action  is  long  overdue  to  reduce  our 
massive  trade  deficit,  which  last  year 
amounted  to  a  record  $170  billion. 
This  outward  hemorrhage  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  has,  in  only  6  years,  trans- 
formed the  United  States  from  the 
world's  largest  creditor  to  the  world's 
largest  debtor  nation.  We  now  owe  our 
creditors  more  than  $400  billion.  Many 
experts  believe  that  that  figure  could 
sweU  to  $1  trillion  by  the  end  of  1990. 

However,  the  language  contained  in 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri's  amend- 
ment will  not  save  us  jobs,  will  not 
stop  this  outflow  of  American  dollars. 
will  not  increase  the  competitiveness 
of  our  industry  and  it  could  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm  to  our  economy  and  the 
world  economy. 

The  underlying  assumption  of  this 
amendment  is  that  elimination  of  the 
unfair  trade  practices  on  the  part  of 
our  trading  partners  will  put  an  end  to 
our  massive  trade  deficit.  That  is  Just 
not  the  case. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  the  Gephardt 
amendment  is  that  its  passage  will 
delude  Americans  into  the  belief  that 
our  problems  lie  with  others  and  can 
be  solved  by  tough  talk  and  retaliatory 
trade  practices.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

Foreign  trade  barriers  make  a  rela- 
tively small  contribution  to  our  trade 
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deficit.  Studies  have  repeatedly  shown 
that  elimination  of  aU  trade  barriers 
would  reduce  our  trade  deficit  by  only 
about  $10  billlcm. 

American  business  must  shoulder  its 
fair  share  of  the  blame  for  the  erosion 
of  our  leadership  position  in  world 
trade.  Our  trade  deficit  is  not  the 
result  of  unfair  trading  practices  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  Govenunent. 
It  is  the  result  of  American  industry 
fallins  behind  its  foreign  competition 
In  the  conunerdallzation  and  produc- 
tkm  of  new  products  and  new  technol- 

OdCB. 

Similarly,  the  current  admlnistra- 
tlon's  policies  of  high  budget  deficits 
and  inadequate  investment  in  critical 
areas  like  education,  its  strangulation 
of  civilian  research  and  development 
programs  in  order  to  funnel  money  to 
the  Pentagon,  have  also  damaged  n.S. 
competitiveness.  My  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  arguing 
against  Uiis  amendment  should  take 
no  solice  in  the  fact  that  the  decline  of 
the  United  States  occurred  on  their 
President's  watch. 

The  most  popular  word  I  have  heard 
with  respect  to  this  trade  bill  is 
"tough."  It  seems  that  trade  has 
become  the  issue  for  Members  of  both 
parties  to  provide  Just  how  bullish  suid 
macho  they  are.  I  would  like  to  inject 
a  new  word  into  the  debate  on  this 
issue:  cooperation. 

Instead  of  rattling  our  sabres  and 
erecting  new  trade  and  tariff  barriers, 
which  are  going  to  cost  American  jobs 
and  harm  consumers,  we  should  be 
woridng  in  a  positive  way  with  other 
nations  to  remove  barriers  and  encour- 
age greater  movement  in  the  world 
economy. 

We  live  in  a  world  fundamentally 
different  from  any  we  have  known 
before.  It  is  no  longer  possible  or  desir- 
able to  close  our  markets  to  foreign 
goods.  The  catch  phrases  and  solu- 
tions of  the  past  are  no  longer  realistic 
in  the  world  of  the  eighties. 

Those  who  plead  for  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  "free  trade"  are  de- 
luding themselves  just  as  surely  as 
those  who  wish  to  return  to  the  days 
of  the  fifties  and  sixties.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  free  trade.  We  now  live 
in  an  era  best  described  as  one  of 
"managed  trade."  The  great  challenge 
facing  policymakers  today  is  to 
manage  as  best  as  possible,  not  frus- 
trate it  or  ignore  it. 

This  amendment,  which  is  contrary 
to  international  law,  will  increase  un- 
employment in  this  country,  increase 
costs  to  American  consumers  and  tax- 
payers, and  threatens  to  unravel  the 
international  economy  on  which  our 
coimtry  and  so  many  other  nations  are 
so  dependent. 

If  Congress  is  really  serious  about 
dealing  with  the  difficult  and  complex 
problems  which  are  plaguing  our  econ- 
omy we  will  work  to  pass  legislation  to 
deal  with  those  problems  and  defeat 


this  well  intentioned,  but  counterpro- 
ductive, amendment  before  us  today, 
re  should  Instead  begin  to  fashion 

licies  to  encourage  greater  invest- 

^nt  in  this  country.  We  must  in- 
our  investment  In  education 
ai|d  our  young  people.  We  need  to 
sttfft  oiu*  investment  In  secretive  and 
unproductive  defense  programs  like 
thie  strategic  defense  initiative  to  the 
domestic  economy  and  the  Civilian 
Space  Program.  We  need  to  increase 
our  Investment  in  the  new  processes 
and  products  which  will  make  up  the 
foundation  of  the  economy  of  the 
nilieties  and  beyond. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
arid  support  legislation  to  strengthen 
UJS.  competitiveness  in  the  world 
economy  by  making  a  commitment  to 
investing  in  our  future.  If  we  are  seri- 
ous about  preventing  our  decline  to  a 
second  rate  economic  power  we  must 
bei^in  now  to  encourage  the  changes  in 
our  economy  which  are  so  necessary 
and  so  long  overdue. 

^r.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  ^Inute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
bmska  [Mr.  Daub]. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  entails  a  novel  and  bizarre 
a{|proach  to  trade  policy.  In  fact,  it's 
SO'  bizarre  that  it  looks  like  it's  really 
jufit  a  [>olitical  creation  and  not  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  set  trade  policy. 

7he  amendment  tells  other  coun- 
tries they  must  clean  up  after  Con- 
ess'  mess.  Economists  tell  us  that 
tv^o-thirds  of  the  trade  deficit  is  be- 
of  our  Federal  budget  deficit. 
DicK  Gephardt  himself  said  in  the 
lys  and  Means  Committee  that 
uitf£iir  trade  practices  account  for  only 
atlout  15  percent  of  our  trade  deficit. 

Since  the  trade  deficit  is  more  a 
re  iult  of  the  congressional  budget  def- 
icit than  any  unfair  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices, telling  other  countries  to  fix  it  is 
simply  holding  them  responsible  for 
ct^gressional  irresponsibility. 

^r.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
adtifarmer.  It  paints  a  big  bull's-eye 
OQ  the  farmer's  forehead  and  gives  our 
le  partners  a  perfect  excuse  to  pull 

ie  trigger. 

[t  is  aimed  at  the  foiu:  biggest  cus- 
lers  of  farmers.  Together  Japan, 

|e  European  Community,  Taiwan, 
aAd  Korea  bought  over  $14  billion 
frpm  him— one-half  of  all  farm  ex- 
ports last  year. 

Mot  only  do  the  countries  targeted 
under  the  amendment  buy  over  one- 
half  of  all  farm  products,  in  today's 
ofersupply  situation,  American  farm 
products  can  be  easily  replaced  by  sup- 
ples from  other  countries. 

A  number  of  farm  groups  that  I 
h  ive  worked  with  on  this  bill  in  the 
c<  mmittee  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
E  Duse  in  strong  opposition  to  this 
a  aendment.  I  offer  this  letter  as  a 
pi  irt  of  the  record. 

These  groups  see  this  amendment  as 
serious   threat   to   their   members' 
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business.  Is  the  sponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment telling  these  respected  farm 
groups  that  he  knows  their  business 
better  than  they  do? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment is  contrary  to  the  national  eco- 
nomic interest.  After  the  retaliation 
against  Japan  on  computer  chips, 
which  involved  a  relatively  minor 
amouiit  of  tariffs,  the  stock  market 
took  one  of  the  largest  drops  in  histo- 
ry, the  dollar  plunged  into  further  tur- 
moil and  interest  rates  went  up. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  would 
greatly  intensify  retaliation  on  a  host 
of  products  with  a  variety  of  our  big- 
ie  partners  all  at  the  same 
If  the  economy  reacted  this 
ly  to  $300  million  in  computer 
riffs,  what  do  you  think  finan- 
rkets  will  do  when  this  mon- 
strosity is  enacted? 

Finally,  the  amendment  calls  for 
strong!  actions  6  months  after  the  un- 
warranted surpluses  are  identified. 
However,  no  action  can  be  taken, 
oddly  enough,  untU  1989.  If  the  mech- 
anism is  sound,  why  wait  until  after 
the  lfi88  Presidential  elections  to 
begin  using  it?  Why  not  set  this  time 
bomb  off  this  year  or  early  next  year? 

I  think  one  reason  is  because  the 
sponsors  realize  that  if  this  trade 
bomb  is  ever  used,  its  shrapnel  will 
maim  the  American  economy  and 
every  politician  associated  with  it. 

The  Istrategy  seems  to  be:  pass  some- 
thing jthat  looks  tough  now  and  find 
out  how  to  disarm  it  later.  It  is  not  a 
serious  attempt  at  trade  policy,  it's 
really  ia  glnunick  and  a  political  hoax. 

Everybody  knows  it  won't  go  into 
effect.  Let's  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation: 

|iCAN  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Washington,  DC,  April  10.  1987. 
Hon.  HjiROLD  Daub, 
U.S.  H<iuse  of  Representatives, 
Washirigton,  DC. 

Dear]  Representative  Daub:  When  the 
House  considers  H.R.  3,  the  omnibus  trade 
legislation,  it  is  expected  that  a  major  con- 
troversy will  center  around  the  so-called 
Gephardt  Amendment,  which  mandates  re- 
taliation against  nations  with  "excessive, 
unwarrknted"  trade  surpluses.  Efforts  will 
likely  lie  made  to  add  the  original  version  of 
the  Gephardt  Amendment  as  a  floor  amend- 
ment 

We  believe  this  amendment  would  prove 
harmful  to  U.S.  exporters  If  enacted  into 
law,  and  we  urge  you  to  oppose  it.  In  prac- 
tice, Oie  amendment  primarily  targets 
Japan,  South  Korea.  Taiwan  and  West  Ger- 
many. In  FY  1986,  these  nations  as  a  group 
purchased  32.4%  of  all  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports—some $8.5  billion  worth.  The  poten- 
tial for!  disruption  of  this  trade,  and  for  even 
broade^  repercussions  and  retaliation 
should  the  trade  dispute  widen,  is  clear. 
This  amendment  will  reduce  farm  exports, 
rather  than  increase  them. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
made  a  good-faith  effort  to  report  a  respon- 
sible ttade  bill.  While  we  may  have  specific 
concertis  about  various  provisions  adopted 


by  Ways  and  Means,  we  applaud  the  Com- 
mittee's rejection  of  a  purely  retaliatory  ap- 
proach. Please  vote  against  the  Gephardt 
Amendment  on  the  floor  so  that  progress  in 
crafting  a  responsible,  export-oriented  trade 
bill  can  go  forward. 
Sincerely, 
American    Farm    Bureau    Federation. 
American   Soybean   Association,   Mil- 
lers' National  Federation,  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers,  National 
Cattlemen's      Association,      National 
Com   Growers   Association,    National 
Council   of   Fanner   Coops,    National 
Grange,  National  Soybean  Processors 
Association,  United  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable,    USA    Poultry    and    Egg 
Export  Council. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  lir.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
not  have  supported  this  amendment  3 
years  ago.  but  I  do  today. 

I  do  not  believe  that  trade  barriers 
are  the  major  reasons  for  the  squeeze 
on  family  income  in  this  country  in 
the  last  6  years.  I  think  the  biggest 
reasons  are  irresponsible  fiscal  policy, 
ineffective  currency  management  and 
an  Insufficient  commitment  to  quality 
on  the  part  of  many  American  manu- 
facturers. Most  of  our  trade  problems, 
I  think,  are  made  in  America.  But  we 
cannot  deny  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
trading  partners  have  been  nuining 
their  economies  in  ways  which  impede 
world  economic  growth  and  block 
trade.  They  are  simply  not  facing  up 
to  their  responsibilities  to  manage  the 
world  economy  as  well  as  their  own.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  to  react  to  dem- 
onstrate that  they  have  that  obliga- 
tion. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  today  with 
protectionism.  This  is  a  question  of  al- 
ternative approaches  to  free  trade. 
Some  people  who  believe  in  virtually 
imlimited  military  spending  as  a 
means  of  bringing  the  Soviets  to  the 
bargaining  table  seem  to  think  that 
unilateral  disarmament  is  the  best  ap- 
proach to  winning  concessions  in  the 
field  of  trade.  If  nothing  else,  this 
amendment  puts  this  body  on  record 
for  a  new  era  of  toughness  in  Ameri- 
can trade  negotiations.  That  action  is 
a  necessary  step  toward  turning  the 
comer  on  family  income,  wages  and 
balanced  regional  growth  and  expand- 
ing the  world's  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for 
the  Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana,  for  5rielding 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  last  5  years, 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  has  set  one 
record  after  another.  We  have  stood 
idly  by  in  this  Congress  and  in  this 


country  as  factories  have  closed  down 
and  jobs  have  l>een  lost. 

The  bleeding  of  American  industry 
must  stop.  Trade  barriers  must  end. 

Behind  the  rhetoric  of  the  trade 
debate,  the  fact  remains  that  trade 
barriers  are  real  and  that  their  effects 
on  the  American  economy  and  Ameri- 
can Industry  are  devastating.  In  fact, 
in  the  last  6  years  over  2  million  jobs 
have  been  lost  due  to  declining  ex- 
ports. 

The  work  ethic  in  my  district  and  I 
am  sure  in  most  districts  across  this 
country  nuis  deep.  Our  workers  are 
ready  to  compete;  but  high  tariffs, 
import  quotas,  closing  of  markets,  and 
bureaucratic  redtape  are  tying  the 
hands  of  American  industry  and 
American  workers. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  ap- 
peasement policies  of  this  administra- 
tion. Last  year  we  were  tough  on  trade 
when  the  deficit  was  at  $148  billion. 
Today  it  is  $170  billion.  We  can  afford 
to  be  no  less  tough. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  gives  us 
the  leverage  we  need  to  open  world 
markets  to  American  goods.  It  is  the 
key  to  lettiiig  the  world  know  that 
America  means  business. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
better  understand  the  potential  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  omnibus  trade  bill 
and  its  amendments  on  our  country,  I 
consulted  two  leading  economists  at 
the  University  of  Michigan— Dr.  Paul 
McCracken,  and  Edmund  Ezra  Day 
distinguished  university  professor 
emeritus  of  business  administration 
economics  and  public  policy,  and  Dr. 
Gardner  Ackley,  former  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to 
President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  respected 
economists  had  little  good  to  say 
about  the  Gephardt  amendment.  In 
Dr.  McCracken's  view,  it  would  be  to- 
tally irresponsible  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. To  do  so.  in  his  opinion,  would 
create  an  enormous  backlash  or  prob- 
lems for  us  internationally  because  it 
simply  goes  too  far. 

Dr.  Ackley  recognized  that  the  clear 
purpose  of  the  Ways  and  Means  sec- 
tion of  the  trade  bill,  which  includes  a 
watered-down  version  of  the  Gephardt 
proposal,  was  to  throttle  foreign  im- 
ports. Apart  from  the  renewal  of 
GATT  authority,  he  found  nothing  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  bill  he  could  sup- 
port and  doubted  that  more  than  a 
handful  of  economists  would  support 
its  provisions. 


Mr.  Chairman,  one  sector  of  our 
economy  which  would  feel  the  back- 
lash of  the  Gephardt  amendment  is 
agriculture  which  comprises  approxi- 
mately 13  percent  of  all  U.S.  exports 
and  which  is  one  of  the  few  areas  of 
our  economy  which  consistently  shows 
a  positive  trade  balance.  With  oiu* 
farm-sector  struggling,  we  need  to 
expand  agricultural  exports.  Tet  the 
Gephardt  amendment,  if  adopted, 
could  reduce  American  agriculture  ex- 
ports by  as  much  as  15  percent  per 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment clearly  goes  too  far  and  I  tuge 
Members  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  corre- 
spondence above  referred  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  UmvExsiTT  or  Michicah, 
Ann  Artor,  MI,  ApHl  27,  1987. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Pursell, 

Member  of  Congress,  361   West  Eisen/urwer 
Parkvaay,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml. 

Dear  Cari:  I  enjoyed  seeing  you  the  other 
night  at  the  Business  School  dinner.  I  am 
sure  that  members  of  the  Business  School 
Faculty  and  their  guests  appreciated  your 
attendance. 

You  sent  me  a  set  of  materials  on  the 
trade  bill  recently  reported  by  Ways  and 
Means,  and  asked  for  my  views.  I  am  no 
expert  on  the  details  of  trade  legislation, 
and/or  on  particular  proposals  for  amend- 
ing it.  But  the  clear  purpose  of  this  proposal 
is  to  throttle  U.S.  imports.  It  is  strongly 
"protective"  in  almost  every  line. 

I  don't  doubt  that  there  are  many  individ- 
ual cases  and  problems  where  imports 
appear  to— and  some  that  clearly  do — create 
genuine  hardship  for  particular  U.S.  pro- 
ducers. As  a  result  firms  lose  profits,  and 
some  may  go  out  of  business.  After  all, 
many  firms  cannot  meet  the  prices  or  the 
quality  of  their  domestic  competitors,  too. 
We  sympathize  with  such  firms,  but  we  do 
not  normally  subsidize  their  losses,  or  tax 
their  competitors.  I  don't  luiow  why  we 
should  make  an  exception  to  this  policy  Just 
because  their  competitors  are  abroad.  We 
think  that  free  and  open  domestic  markets 
benefit  all  of  us.  Free  and  open  internation- 
al markets  bring  about  essentially  the  same 
benefits  as  domestic  ones. 

Apart  from  the  renewal  of  GATT  author- 
ity, I  don't  find  anything  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  bill  that  I  can  support.  Incidentally, 
I  don't  think  you  will  find  more  than  a 
handful  of  economists  who  would  support 
the  Ways  and  Means  bill. 
Sincerely. 

OARORKR  ACKLKT. 


MZMORANStm 

(Phone  Call  From  Paul  McCracken  of  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  April  24,  1987,  8:30 
a.m.) 

Congressman  Pursell,  "If  I  had  to  vote  up 
or  down  on  this  legislation,"  McCracken 
said.  "I  would  vote  for  the  bUl.  but  against 
the  Gephardt  Amendment.  It  would  be  to- 
tally irresponsible  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  Gephardt  Amendment.  To 
do  so  would  create  an  enormous  backlash  of 
problems  for  us  internationally  t>ecause  it 
simply  goes  too  far." 
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RegsnUnc  the  bill,  Mr.  McCnudcen  men- 
tioned how  the  manatement  of  future  f or- 
eicn  p(dicy  la  goinc  to  Include  an  increased 
underrtandlng  of  intenmttonal  economic 
pidJcy  [ISP].  He  has  reservations  that  the 
bill  would  weaken  the  President's  authority 
over  our  lEP  and  sucgests  that  Congress 
call  upon  the  President  for  an  annual  lEP 


JMI 


Tills  annual  message  would  be  the  only 
report  McCracken  would  require  in  the  bill. 

"This  bUl  calls  for  too  many  reports."  he 
said.  "It  should  be  limited  to  Just  the  Presi- 
dent's." 

McCracken  also  mentioned  how  it  is  more 
dangerous  than  it  looks  to  become  locked 
into  stabled  rates  as  apparently  suggested  in 
thebilL 

"The  VJS.  objective  should  be  to  maintain 
a  pattern  of  exchange  rates  that  permits  an 
even  balance  in  international  competition." 
McCracken  said. 

D  1300 

BIr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Missotiri. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Americans  don't  like 
to  lose.  Americans  are  fighters;  Ameri- 
cans are  competitiors;  Americans  like 
to  win. 

When  it  comes  to  foreign  trade, 
we're  getting  our  teeth  kicked  in.  In 
my  congressional  district,  two  heavily 
Import-impacted  industries  are  repre- 
sented: iron  ore  and  copper  mining. 
Both  are  hollow  shells  of  what  they 
once  were,  eaten  away  by  subsidized. 
propped  up  foreign  imports.  For  the 
past  3  years,  I  have  invested  more  time 
and  effort  on  matters  related  to  these 
industries  than  any  other  issue;  There 
is  no  other  issue  I  can  think  of  on 
which  the  return  on  investment  has 
been  so  poor. 

American  industry  and  American 
workers  are  being  subjected  to  eco- 
nomic assault  from  all  sides  and  our 
country's  reaction  has  been  anemic. 
We've  adopted  a  "welcome  mat"  trade 
policy.  Unfortunately,  we  are  the  mat 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  using  us  to 
clean  their  muddy  shoes. 

Its  time  for  us  to  send  a  message.  Its 
a  message  which,  unfortunately, 
doesn't  Just  need  to  be  sent  to  our 
trading  partners.  Its  a  message  which 
also  needs  to  be  heard  down  at  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Its 
time  to  start  winning  again  on  foreign 
trade.  I  urge  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

For  too  long,  n.S.  trade  policy  has 
been  to  run  the  ball  up  the  middle  on 
fourth  and  long.  Its  time  to  start 
throwing  a  few  bombs  and  this  amend- 
ment is  a  good  place  to  start. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  how  much  time  remains 
on  each  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan]  has  9 
minutes  remaining,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  has 
16  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt] 
has  25  minutes  remaining- 


DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
tutes    to    the    gentleman    from 
>n  [Mr.  Chanduer]. 
CHANDLER   asked   and   was 
en  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
1  remarks.) 
s.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 
.  CHANDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nebraska. 

SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
thi  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
to  the  amendment  offered  by 
mf  colleague  fnmi  Missouri,  Mr.  Gep- 

e  are  all  concerned  about  the  enor- 
U.S.  trade  deficit,  but  this  Con- 
is  making  a  tragic  mistake  if  its 
cems  and  frustration  translate  into 
roval  of  bad  legislation.  The  Gep- 
dt  amendment  is  very  bad  legisla- 

While  there  are  many  reasons  why 
thf  Gephardt  amendment  is  danger- 
ous and  counterproductive,  my  great- 
est concern  with  it  lies  in  the  disaster- 
ous  impact  it  will  have  on  crucial  agri- 
cultural exports. 

practically  speaking,  the  Gephardt 
aniendment  targets  Japan,  Taiwan, 
South  Korea,  and  West  Germany  for 
automatic  trade  deficit  reduction. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  these  nations 
purchased  32.4  percent  of  all  U.S.  agrl- 
cuKural  exports,  or  8.5  billion  dollars' 
worth.  Obviously,  with  this  kind  of  ex- 
posure, American  agriculture  will 
make  a  very  attractive  and  likely 
tasget  for  retaliation  from  these  coun- 
tries. 

I  am  sure  you  all  remember  the  dis- 
as^ous  consequences  when  the  Chi- 
ne$e  canceled  $500  million  in  U.S. 
wheat  purchases  when  we  restricted 
$3T  million  in  textile  imports.  With 
thf  Gephardt  amendment,  it  will 
>pen  again,  but  on  a  far  larger 
Le. 
my  home  State  of  Nebraska,  1  of 
ev^ry  3  farm  acres  is  devoted  to  ex- 
'ts,  thus  it  is  hard  to  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  overseas  trade  to 
f  a|m  and  ranch  income. 

iloreover,  economists  estimate  each 
1  liillion  dollars'  worth  of  farm  exports 
creates  agricultural  jobs  for  as  many 
as  135,000  workers. 
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Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  :  was  a  boy  growing  up,  my 
father  tried— with  great  patience— to 
teach  me  to  use  the  right  tools.  Tou 
can  Ap  a  lot  of  damage  using  a 
hammer  to  do  the  work  of  a  wrench.  I 
know,  I  tried  and  failed  more  than 
once. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  a 
wrong  tool  for  the  job.  And  I'm  afraid 
it  could  do  a  lot  of  damage. 

Oiu-  Current  trade  imbalance  results 
from  a  niunber  of  factors,  and  you 
can't  foe  it  with  a  hammer. 

We  are  no  longer  the  only  major  in- 
dustrial power  in  the  world. 

Our  f  ompetitors  are  beating  us  right 
here  ii|  the  wealthiest  market  in  the 
world~fin  our  own  economy. 

But  tihe  most  important  factor  is  our 
unwilli|igness  to  get  our  fiscal  affairs 
in  ordeir.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been 
mortgaging  our  children's  future  and 
their  qhildren's  future  for  too  long. 
The  time  has  come  to  pay  the  piper. 

As  Hodding  Carter  III  pointed  out  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  this  past 
Thursday. 


in  additional  60,000  nonfarm  jobs 
created  with  each  $1  billion  in 
farm  export  sales,  proving  that  the 
entire  economy  has  a  stake  in  agricul- 
tural trade. 

A  $170  billion  trade  deficit  is  clearly 
dangerous,  but  it  is  caused  primarily 
by|  the  budget  deficit  and  exchange 
rate  factors.  We  should  not  try  to  fool 
the  American  public  into  believing  the 
amendment  before  us  will  correct  it. 

urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
Gephardt  amendment.  Oiu*  Nation's 
faTaers  should  not  have  to  bear  the 
bu  rden  of  Congress'  frustration. 


Persoi 
[debt] 
higher 

Amei 
which  i 
else,  in 
bill. 

Prod 
healthy 


lal,   corporate,   state   and   national 
at  an  all-time  high  and  getting 

is  on  a  consumption  binge  for 
is  perfectly  willing  to  have  someone 
some  long-distance  time,  pay  the 


tivity  growth,  outside  the  relatively 
20  percent  of  GNF  attributed  to 
manufacturing,  has  been  declining.  It  fell 
from  an  anemic  1  percent  in  1985  to  an  in- 
visible Oi7  percent  in  1986. 

Individual  savings  rates  continue  to  fall 
and  are  now  less  than  half  the  abysmal  rate 
of  1980. 

None  }f  these  figures  can  be  attributed  to 
nefariois  Japanese  practices,  unless  some 
assume  (hat  Tokyo  has  no  right  to  economic 
vitality. 

Last  {Sunday's  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  confidence  in  the  U.S. 
dollar  has  dropped  so  much  since  the 
start  en  the  year  that  foreigners  are 
now  ahunning  investments  in  the 
United]  States.  Those  investments  are 
f  inanc^g  our  borrowing. 

Remember  the  20/20  vision  of  the 
Carter!  years,  20  percent  inflation  and 
20  percent  interest  rates?  That's  what 
lies  ahead  if  we  don't  get  our  affairs  in 
order. 

We  fcan't  blame  the  Japanese  for 
that.  And  we  can't  fix  it  with  a 
hammer.  All  we  can  do  with  this 
amendlnent  is  shrink  world  trade. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 1  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny]. 

Mr.  ^ENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee bill  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Gephardt  amendment.  Let  us  not 
reject  the  committee  compromise 
passed  by  a  vote  of  34  to  2  that  repre- 
sents good  bipartisan  trade  policy.  The 
committee  bill  addresses  many  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  our  trade  prob- 


lems, and  aggressively  targets  unfair 
trading  practices. 

However,  the  Gephardt  amendment, 
if  adopted,  moves  the  bill  in  the  direc- 
tion of  protectionism  by  singling  out 
countries  simply  because  they  main- 
tain a  surplus  in  their  trade  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States.  Those 
countries  most  likely  to  be  targeted  by 
this  amendment  are  among  the  best 
customers  for  agricultural  products. 
Adoption  of  the  Gephardt  amendment 
risks  retaliation  against  our  agricultur- 
al sales  to  those  countries. 

Second,  the  Gephardt  amendment  is 
bad  trade  policy  that  will  come  back  to 
haunt  us.  We  could  set  a  precedent 
which  could  be  used  against  us  by 
countries  with  whom  we  may  enjoy  a 
trade  surplus. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  kid 
ourselves.  This  amendment  will  surely 
provoke  a  veto.  That  means  that  good 
legislation  will  go  down  with  the  bad. 
Let  us  pass  a  trade  bill  that  we  can  be 
proud  of  and  one  that  will  become  law. 
Let  us  defeat  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire  as  to  the  amount  of  time  re- 
maining to  this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]  has  25 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  IVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]. 

Mr.  EKDRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  heard  Members 
talk  about  the  lessons  of  history  in  the 
context  of  this  debate,  but  I  think 
that  everyone  understsuids  that  there 
are  no  lessons  of  history  for  a  $170  bil- 
lion trade  deficit.  We  have  not  had 
that  kind  of  deficit  in  history. 

We  are  cholting  on  red  ink  in  this 
country,  and  part  of  it  is  a  trade  defi- 
cit that  is  out  of  control.  The  question 
is.  Are  we  going  to  do  something  about 
it? 

Let  me  make  this  point:  With  or 
without  the  Gephardt  amendment, 
this  is  a  good  trade  bill.  With  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment,  it  is  a  much  better 
trade  bill. 

Someone  said  that  it  is  antiagricul- 
ture.  That  is  absolute  nonsense.  This 
bill  attempts  to  pry  open,  with  the 
Gephardt  amendment,  foreign  mar- 
kets, expand  opportunities  for  our  pro- 
ducers. This  is  proagriculture.  That  is 
why  the  National  Farmers  Union,  the 
NI^O,  and  American  Ag  support  this 
amendment. 

This  book  was  put  out  by  USTR.  It 
contains  300  pages  of  foreign  trade 
barriers  to  our  producers  when  they 
try  to  export  our  goods  overseas— 300 
pages.  Walnuts,  grapefruit,  beef, 
movies,  insurance— 300  pages  of  bar- 
riers. 

Do  we  have  the  nerve  and  the  will  to 
convince  our  trading  partners  that 
they  must  open  their  markets,  they 


must  get  rid  of  these  barriers?  The 
answer  is  yes.  Let  us  pass  this  bill  and 
pass  this  amendment  and  exiiand  our 
opportunity  for  world  trade.  Let  us 
lead  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  and 
lead  in  the  direction  of  lower  deficits. 
That  is  what  this  debate  is  about. 

This  is  a  good  trade  bill.  It  will  be 
made  better  by  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. We  are  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection, in  my  judgment,  and  100  years 
from  now  when  they  talk  about  the 
lessons  of  history,  they  will  look  back 
on  our  actions  and  judge  us  favorably. 
Historians  will  ask:  Did  they  do  the 
right  thing  to  solve  a  trade  deficit?  In 
my  judgment  people  will  say,  "Yes, 
they  weren't  nervous.  They  had  the 
nerve  to  stand  up  and  do  what  was 
right  to  strike  down  these  barriers. 
They  had  the  forethought  to  support 
the  Gephardt  amendment." 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Pennsylvania 

[Mr.  KOLTER]. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  total  support  of  the  Gephardt- 
Brown  amencbnent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  listening  to  the  debate  yes- 
terday ar)d  today  I  am  shocked  to  hear  my 
colleagues  argue  against  buying  American 
and  against  protecting  American  jobs.  I  be- 
lieve  in  America.  Our  past  has  t>een  studded 
with  glory  and  we  need  to  work  together  to 
guarantee  ttiat  our  future  will  be  one  of  su- 
premacy. I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  3.  Yet,  I  feel  compelled  to  register 
or>e  reservation  I  have  about  the  original  text 
of  this  historic  legislatk>n.  I  fear  that,  as  writ- 
ten, H.R.  3  lacks  the  teeth  necessary  to  take 
a  significant  bite  out  of  the  trade  deficit  which 
has  wracked  America  these  last  few  years. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  will  give  H.R.  3 
the  strength  it  needs  to  reduce  the  trade  defi- 
cit without  placing  undue  strain  on  ttie  admin- 
istration or  our  trading  partners.  Criticism  has 
been  leveled  against  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment, calling  it  extreme  and  unyielding.  This 
simply  is  noX  true.  The  initial  step  dictated  by 
this  amendment  calls  for  negotiations  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  surplus  trad- 
ing partner.  During  the  alloted  6  months,  the 
administration  would  seek  an  agreement 
which  would  eliminate  trade  barriers  put  in 
place  by  the  surplus  nation.  In  the  event  that 
these  negotiations  failed  or  were  not  complied 
with,  the  President  would  then  tie  directed  to 
impose  sanctions.  This  amendment  allows  tt>e 
President  to  use  his  discretk>n  in  determining 
what  type  of  sanction  to  impose  against  unfair 
trading  partners.  Furthermore,  this  amendent 
permits  the  Preskient  to  forgo  levelirtg  restrk;- 
tk>ns  against  foreign  countries  if  he  deems 
such  actk>n  to  t)e  harmful  to  tfie  U.S.  econo- 
my. These  condiborts  seem  rteittier  unreason- 
able not  unconditional.  Rather,  they  strike  me 
as  fair,  logical,  and  responsible. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  share  my  dismay 
over  the  economic  hardship  caused  by  the 
trade  deficit.  Conservative  estimates  place  the 
loss  of  American  jobs  due  to  the  trade  deficit 
at  1.2  milton  for  tfie  period  from  1980  to 
1984.   The   Fourth    District   in    Pennsylvania 


used  to  be  a  bustling,  expending  area  Steel 
productk>n  provkied  empk>ynrtent  for  thou- 
sands of  people.  Today,  unemployment  runs 
at  15.6  percent  This  scenario  is  played  out 
across  the  country.  We  need  to  get  America 
back  to  work.  We  need  to  ir>crease  our  manu- 
facturing base.  We  need  to  guarantee  fair 
trade. 

The  Gephardt  amerxJment  is  eventianded.  It 
merely  seeks  to  right  wrongs  perpetrated  t>y 
foreign  natk>ns  taking  advantage  of  America's 
open  markets.  A  Herculean  effort  is  required 
to  regain  America's  positk>n  as  a  trade  surplus 
rtatk>n.  I  tieiieve  tfiat  we  must  pursue  every 
available  avenue  to  reach  this  goal.  I  do  not 
advocate  hasty  actkxis  or  radrcal,  urKX>ndition- 
al  measures.  I  do,  however,  support  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment. 

Popular  fashk>n  has  dictated  labeling  those 
in  favor  of  tfie  Gephardt  amerKiment  as  "pro- 
tectk>nist."  I  do  not  betieve  that  that  simple, 
negative  term  does  iustk»  to  tf>e  intrk:acies  of 
the  situatkxi.  This  amendment  does  protect 
America's  interest  It  also  seeks  to  ensure  that 
an  equitable  trade  balance  is  struck  t>etween 
our  partners  and  ourselves.  The  Gephardt 
amendment  recognizes  ttiat  we  need  to  corv 
trol  the  fk>w  of  goods  from  countries  wf)k^  do 
not  sftare  our  concern  for  workers'  rights,  for 
fair  pricir>g  arxl  for  compliance  with  trade 
agreenrents.  If  you  feel  tf^at  it  is  extreme  to 
work  to  create  a  level  playing  fiekl,  then  Vne 
Gephardt  amendment  is  irxleed  extreme. 
However,  if  you  feel  as  I  do  Vn&X  America  de- 
serves a  fighting  chance,  vote  with  me  in 
favor  of  the  Gephardt  amendment  to  give  the 
trade  bill  the  power  it  needs  to  shrink  the 
trade  deficit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
TV  preacher  went  on  television  and 
said  that  God  appeared  to  him  person- 
ally and  asked  him  to  run  for  Presi- 
dent. He  further  said  that  he  was 
against  the  Gephardt  amendment,  he 
was  against  my  "Buy  American"  bill, 
and  he  is  a  free-trader. 

I  am  here  to  announce  today  on  the 
floor  that  the  Lord  appeared  to  me 
about  a  week  ago  and  told  me  not  to 
vote  for  that  preacher. 

Mr.  Kemp  was  out  here  recently,  and 
Mr.  Kemp  says,  "Do  you  make  friends 
by  holding  a  gtm  to  your  neighbor's 
head?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  gim  in- 
volved here,  that  is  true.  But  that  gun 
is  bigger  than  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing, and  it  is  being  held  at  the  heads  of 
American  workers  and  American  in- 
dustry, and  Congress  has  done  noth- 
ing, and  our  administration  is  having 
conferences  over  in  Mexico  to  teach 
Americans  to  use  Mexican  labor  and 
Mexican  tax  advantages. 

In  November  1985,  35  percent  of  all 
new  cars  sold  in  this  country  were 
made  overseas.  Ford  Motor  Co.  will 
not  build  a  new  transmission  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  next  5  years.  And  Brazil  sub- 
sidizes their  industry. 
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Does  this  not  sound  like  steel?  In  the 
next  10  years  we  will  not  have  one 
blast  furnace  in  America.  What  will  we 
defend  ourselves  with,  generals?  Styro- 
foam? 

This  does  not  go  far  enough.  If  it 
were  up  to  me.  I  would  ship  the  EPA 
to  Japan.  I  would  send  Malcolm  Bal- 
drige  to  Korea,  and  Clayton  Yeutter 
to  Taiwan.  Let  us  pass  this  Gephardt 
amendment  and  let  us  let  the  world 
know  that  we  are  going  to  stand  up  for 
the  home  team  today. 

a  1310 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
MlchlganCMr.  HcRTEL] . 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hear 
opponents  refer  to  starting  a  trade 
war.  Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  there  Is 
a  trade  war  and  we  are  losing  it.  The 
casualties  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  Jobs  and  the  harm  and 
the  pain  that  has  been  caused  to  mil- 
lions of  American  family  members. 
Etaotional.  yes. 

If  my  coUeagues  talk  to  those  unem- 
ployed people,  those  displaced  work- 
ers, they  will  talk  about  how  hard  it  is 
to  keep  their  families  going. 

We  hear  people  talk  about  retalia- 
tion. Do  you  know  how  many  Ameri- 
can cars  were  sold  in  Japan  in  1986? 
Less  than  2.000.  What  are  they  going 
to  retaliate  about? 

I  have  heard  opponents  argue  that 
this  amendment  is  too  tough,  this 
amendment  is  too  strong.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  can  be.  I  say  to  you.  do 
not  be  afraid  to  defend  American  jobs. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  take  action  for  this 
American  economy,  and  do  not  be 
afraid  to  work  for  and  protect  our 
American  way  of  life. 

Vote  for  the  amendment  and  for 
America. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jrield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Matsui]. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  per- 
haps discuss  this  in  a  reasonable  fash- 
ion, if  I  may.  Why  do  we  have  sur- 
pluses in  this  country,  in  this  world 
today,  in  terms  of  international  trade? 
One  reason,  obviously,  is  unfair 
trade  practices.  There  is  no  question 
that  Jaftaa  and  other  Pacific  Rim 
countries  do  have  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices in  this  world  trade  economy  of 
ours. 

At  the  same  time,  surpluses  are  gen- 
erated not  only  because  of  unfair 
trade  practices,  but  because  of  macro- 
economic  policies. 

If  you  go  back  to  1981.  you  will  find 
that  the  economic  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration created  a  deficit  finance 
spending  binge  which  resulted  in  a  lot 
of  consumer  purchases  in  the  United 
States;  and.  at  the  same  time,  Japan 
and  other  coiuitries  were  on  a  mercan- 
tilist economic  approach. 
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The  third  reason  we  have  surpluses 
Is  pecause  of  the  exchange  rate.  In 
fadt,  most  people  now  say  because  the 
dollar  is  weakening  significantly,  ulti- 
ely  we  are  going  to  turn  around 
thfe  trade  deficit  of  ours,  so  it  is  not 
Just  opening  up  unfair  trade  markets 
that  cause  surpluses.  That  is  an  inher- 
ent defect  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. 

"jlie  Gephardt  amendment  tries  to 
de^  with  surpluses.  The  President, 
thf  Congress,  are  trained  negotiators 
an^  do  not  have  control  over  the  ex- 
e  rate.  Certainly  it  is  a  combina- 
of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
the  American  people  in  terms  of 
roeconomic  policies  of  the  United 
tes. 

o  the  Gephsu-dt  amendment  really 
does  not  deal  with  the  issue  that  we 
really  can  face  head  on.  It  tries  to  deal 
with  surpluses,  and  that  is  frankly 
bejrond  the  control  of  the  Congress 
ann  the  President. 

^hat  does  the  Rostenkowski  meas- 
ure do?  It  requires  mandatory  retalia- 
tiopi  if  in  fact  we  carmot  open  up  for- 
eign markets.  I  carmot  think  of  a 
miasure  more  tough  and  strong  in 
international  trade  than  that  particu- 
lar provision. 

About  2  years  ago  we  passed  the 
Gtamm-Rudman  amendment.  That 
was  an  aclcnowledgment  that  we  could 
nqt  deal  with  their  budget  deficit.  For- 
tu|iately,  the  Supreme  Court  bailed  us 
oiA  on  Gramm-Rudman. 

|n  terms  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
m(int,  we  would  not  have  anyone  bail 
us  out,  and  I  would  have  to  say  that 
th5  inherent  problem  with  the  Gep- 
hirdt  amendment  is  that  we  are  ac- 
kiowledging  that  we  cannot  compete 
wi  ;h  our  foreign  competitors. 

t  is  an  acknowledgment  that  in  fact 
w(  need  artificial  trade  barriers  in 
oitler  to  deal  with  international  trade 
cofcapetition. 

Ar.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yi  (Id  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
In  diana  [Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Ar.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tlie  Gephardt  amendment  is  a  neces- 
sary step  if  this  House  is  to  pass  trade 
le  (islation  which  means  business. 

f'oT  too  long.  American  industry 
after  American  industry  have  won 
tr  ide  case  after  case  before  the  Inter- 
nt  tional  Trade  Commission  and  other 
at  encies  only  to  see  the  trade  relief 
tt  ey  won  diluted  or  eliminated  by 
P  esidential  action. 

Whether  it  was  footwear  or  specialty 
steel,  color  televisions  or  anhydrous 
aaimonia  used  by  our  Nation's  farm- 
ed, the  result  was  the  same:  Win  a 
b)  ittle;  lose  the  trade  war. 

Nor  did  it  seem  to  matter  whether  a 
Democrat  or  Republican  was  in  the 
V  liite  House. 

But  the  result  has  been  the  loss  of 
oirer  2  million  jobs  in  vital  manufac- 
t\  ring  sectors  of  the  economy  since 
1  >81.  Largely  due  to  a  trade  deficit 
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that  increased  from  $40  billion  to  $170 
billion  during  that  period. 
In  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 


the  co)or  television,  mining,  cement, 
ball  betuing,  machine  tool,  furniture, 
semiconductor  and  other  important  In- 
dustrie^ have  been  damaged  or  threat- 
ened because  of  unfair  trade  practices. 
Whil^  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee ha£  reported  a  good  bill  which 
itself  would  be  an  improvement  over 
the  current  situation  if  signed  into 
law,  tqe  Gephardt  amendment  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  make  important 
improvements  in  H.R.  3. 

Like  the  trade  bill,  the  Gephardt 
amendment  requires  negotiations  with 
coimtrtes  with  excessive  trade  sur- 
pluses.] 

Like  the  trade  bill,  the  Gephardt 
amendment  requires  the  International 
Trade  Commission  to  determine 
whether  the  excessive  surpluses  are 
unwarranted. 

And  like  the  trade  bill,  the  Gephardt 
amendinent  requires  the  U.S.  trade 
representative  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions viith  any  nation  having  such  an 
"excessive"  or  "unwarranted"  trade 
surplus  with  the  United  States. 

But  unlike  the  bill  before,  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  takes  another  nec- 
essary step:  It  requires  that  the  nego- 
tiations result  in  an  agreement  which 
eliminates  unfair  trading  practices. 

If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  on 
elimln|.tion  of  these  unfair  trading 
practides  within  6  months,  it  is  then 
and  oi^y  then  that  dollar  for  dollar  re- 
taliatot'y  action  is  required. 

In  addition,  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment provides  that  1  year  after  the 
designation  of  a  country  as  an  unwar- 
ranted surplus  nation,  a  10-percent  re- 
duction must  have  been  achieved  in 
each  Uu-geted  country's  trade  surplus 
with  tie  United  States. 

Now]  there  has  been  concern  ex- 
pressed about  the  effect  of  this 
amen(inent  on  the  President's  ability 
to  conjduct  international  trade  policy. 
It  is  iiiiportant  to  understand  that  the 
Geph^dt  amendment  does  provide  for 
a  P»reaidential  waiver  of  the  required 
action^— if  he  determines  that  these 
action^  cause  substantial  harm  to  the 
U.S.  economy. 

The]  President  must,  however, 
submit  a  justification  of  this  waiver  to 
Congress  within  5  days  of  his  decision 
and  Q^fer  an  alternative  plan  for 
achieving  trade  surplus  reductions. 
Congress  may  then  pass  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  waiver  which 
the  President  could  veto.  Substantial 
leverage  on  such  an  issue  would  still 
be  retained  by  the  President  since  he 
would  need  only  one-third  of  one 
House  plus  one  vote  to  waive  this  re- 
quirer  lent. 

Mr.  Clhairman,  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment is  a  reasoned  and  effective  ap- 
proacli  to  our  international  trade 
crisis.  I  It  is  the  right  signal  to  send  at 


the  right  time  for  the  right  reason  to 
those  trading  partners  who  have  for 
too  long  regarded  the  United  States  as 
a  trading  patsy.  If  we  are  to  protect 
our  industrial  base  and  with  it  our  na- 
tional security,  we  should  approve  the 
Gephardt  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes" 
on  the  Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  if  Gephardt  is  passed  there  will 
be  massive  retaliation.  In  fact,  retalia- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  20  or  30 
years. 

There  is  literally  nothing  that  can 
be  done  to  American  industry,  work- 
ers, farmers,  agriculture,  that  has  not 
already  been  done.  We  have  a  $170  bil- 
lion a  year  trade  deficit. 

It  is  costing  us  4Vi  million  Jobs.  It  is 
costing  us  about  a  million  and  a  half 
jobs  to  the  Japanese  alone. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  primary 
cause  of  the  trade  deficit— it  is  the 
unfair  advantage  our  trading  partners 
achieve  because  we  play  by  different 
rules. 

This  analysis  is  crucial  to  today's 
debate.  When  we  first  began  these 
hearings,  the  administration  claimed 
that  the  cause  of  the  emerging  trade 
deficit  was  not  unfair  trade  practices 
but  high  labor  costs,  inefficient  man- 
agement and.  most  importantly,  high 
differential  real  interest  rates.  Labor 
costs  dropped,  management  improved, 
and  the  differential  in  interest  rates 
narrowed  considerably,  but  the  trade 
deficit  continued  to  rise. 

Then  they  told  us  that  it  was  the  ar- 
tificially overvalued  dollar,  but  the 
dollar  has  dropped  precipitously  and 
yet  the  trade  deficit  has  continued  to 
rise  to  the  record  levels  of  today.  Now, 
they  blame  the  budget  deficit  and  the 
policies  of  the  central  banks  of  Bonn 
and  Tokyo.  I  say  they  are  running  out 
of  excuses  for  a  trade  deficit  that  is  a 
function  of  the  addlepated  ideology  of 
an  administration  which  refuses  to 
face  the  facts  of  the  world  nuu-ket- 
place. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  1984  act, 
USTR  publishes  annually  a  report  on 
the  foreign  barriers  to  U.S.  exports. 
The  latest  edition  totals  291  pages.  It 
closely  tracks  the  findings  of  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee— yet  somehow,  de- 
spite the  evidence,  the  administration 
continues  to  minimize  the  problems. 

We  believe  that  what  is  missing  is  an 
understanding  that  unfair  foreign 
trade  practices  are  not  isolated  acts, 
but  are  part  of  an  economic  develop- 
ment strategy  which  we  call  the  Japa- 
nese model. 

First,  technology  is  appropriated,  le- 
gally and  illegally,  then  certain  perfec- 
tions occur  either  in  the  product  itself 


or  the  manufacturing  process  or  both, 
usually  with  Government  subsidies. 
Next,  the  domestic  market  is  protected 
from  international  competition,  goods 
are  then  dumped  in  third  country 
markets  and  bi  the  United  States 
itself.  American  firms  are  driven  out 
of  business  and  the  foreign  firm  or 
firms  become  dominant  in  the  world 
market. 

When  domination  is  achieved,  the 
resulting  funds  are  then  used  to  fi- 
nance the  next  attack  on  a  market  for 
even  more  technically  sophisticated 
products. 

Variations  of  this  model  affect  our 
agricultural  and  service  sectors,  as  well 
as  manufacturing.  A  classic  study  in- 
volves the  Japanese  targeting  of  elec- 
tronic goods  from  the  transistor  radios 
in  the  1950's  to  their  attack  on  the  su- 
percomputer market  today. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  attack  the  sep- 
arate facets  of  the  problem,  particular- 
ly given  that  our  trading  partners 
have  perfected  the  art  of  talking  and 
shipping  to  the  point  where  relief  in 
those  cases  when  it  is  finally  obtained 
comes  too  late  to  save  the  targeted  in- 
dustry. 

Indeed,  the  Gephardt  requirement 
that  countries  that  have  built  huge 
trade  surpluses  based  on  unfair  trade 
practices  must  take  effective  action  to 
reverse  those  surpluses  or  face  retalia- 
tion in  this  market  is  the  oiUy  way  to 
reverse  the  enormous  incentive  of  the 
Japanese  and  their  imitators  to  contin- 
ue to  rely  on  this  model  for  their  eco- 
nomic development. 

Those  who  would  label  us  protec- 
tionist often  cite  the  infamous  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  as  the  direct  cause  of 
the  Great  Depression  and  the  indirect 
cause  of  World  War  II.  I  think  that  we 
should  draw  a  lesson  from  another  ex- 
perience of  those  troubled  years  in 
considering  this  amendment.  In  order 
to  protect  its  borders  forever  from  the 
Germans,  the  French  built  a  chain  of 
fortresses  across  the  historical  inva- 
sion routes  called  the  Maglnot  Line. 
The  French  relied  on  their  technical 
advantage  and  guarded  against  the 
most  visible  threat  to  their  seciuity. 

In  1974,  we  passed  a  trade  bill  which 
contained  protections  against  unfair 
trade  practices — our  Maglnot  Line,  if 
you  will.  We  relied  on  the  technical 
advantages  our  economy  had  acheived 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
built  our  paper  forts. 

In  1979  and  1984,  we  improved  the 
existing  fortifications,  the  antidump- 
ing and  countervailing  laws,  sections 
201  and  301,  conditional  GSP,  and  so 
forth.  And  today,  without  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  we  will  further  im- 
prove our  reactive,  stationary  fortifica- 
tions—and we  will  continue  to  ignore 
our  flanks. 

I  predict  that  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
amendment,  our  trading  adversaries 
will  continue  to  ignore  our  paper  forts 
relying  on  the  bunker  mentality  of  our 


political  leadership  and  the  fifth 
column  of  economists  and  editorial 
writers  to  keep  our  guns  silent  as  they 
continue  their  raids  into  our  heartland 
and  bar  our  firms  from  their  markets. 

What  is  happening  here?  We  are  not 
seeking  by  the  Gephardt  amendment 
to  confer  upon  our  people  a  special  ad- 
vantage. All  we  ask  is  fair  treatment  in 
our  marketplaces  and  in  the  world's 
marketplaces. 

The  majority  part  of  our  problem  is 
not  noncompetitiveness.  It  is  restric- 
tive trade  practices  by  the  foreigners. 

We  are  not  tallcing  about  Smoot- 
Hawley  and  protectionism.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  fair  treatment  for  American 
workers. 

We  are  talking  about  eliminating 
targeting,  dumping  and  subsidies. 
Nothing  in  American  trade  law  today 
or  this  bill,  without  the  Gephardt 
amendment,  is  going  to  protect  the 
American  workers  against  unfair  trade 
practices,  which  rob  us  of  jobs,  oppor- 
timities,  and  the  ability  to  defend  our- 
selves and  assure  our  national  securi- 
ty. 

These  imfair  practices  exist  in  every 
nation  in  the  world.  The  way  nations 
get  richer,  and  they  recognize  this,  is 
to  sell  more  than  they  buy,  and  they 
rig  their  laws  to  achieve  that  end. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  which  does  not  do 
this.  The  Gephardt  amendment  says 
that  we  are  going  to  insist,  as  a  matter 
of  law,  that  our  people  are  treated 
fairly;  and  we  are  going  to.  by  this 
mechanism,  assure  that  the  President 
takes  the  steps  that  are  necessary  to 
give  fair  treatment  to  American  work- 
ers. American  agriculture,  and  Ameri- 
can industry. 

That  is  not  protectionism.  That  is 
good  sense,  and  that  assures  that 
others  do  not  get  richer  at  our  expense 
through  unfair  trade  practices. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Gephardt  amendment.  It  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  and  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  body. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Coimecticut  [Bfrs. 
Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Cotmecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Gephardt  amendment.  The  Gephardt 
amendment  does  not  give  us  anything. 
It  takes  something  very  valuable  from 
us,  the  flexibility  to  address  our  own 
interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3  is  a  strong  trade  bill 
that  will  address  our  legitimate  interests  effec- 
tively. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  does  not  give  us 
anything.  But  it  takes  something  very  valuable 
from  us,  ttie  flexibility  to  address  our  interests. 

I  pushed  hard  for  tough  enforcement  of  the 
semiconductor  agreement,  but  or>ce  enforce- 
ment was  announced,  as  many  of  my  compa- 
nies called  to  report  how  deeply  It  would  hurt 
them  as  to  say  how  much  it  would  help  them. 
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Fortunatety.  we  had  the  flexibility  to  carefully 
choose  how  to  respond  to  best  address  our 
interests,  and  so  we  were  able  to  place  the 
burden  on  Japanese,  not  American,  produc- 
ers. This  essential  ttexHiiity  would  be  taken 
trom  us  by  Gephardt 

Connecticut  is  the  largest  exporter  in  the 
Nation  in  percentage  of  total  iotjs  dependent 
on  exporting.  International  trade  is  governed 
by  negotiated  agreements  between  sovereign 
nations.  If  we  uriateratty  mandate  actions, 
then  our  tradng  partners  will  respond  in  kind. 

Retaliation  is  abaokjtety  irtevitat>le.  as  we 
have  seen  with  Canadian  retaliation  against 
ow  subaidaed  com  for  our  action  against  their 
subsidBed  timber.  In  Connecticut  retaliation 
will  mean  hundreds  of  jobs  will  be  lost 

If  we  approve  the  Gephardt  amendnwnt,  we 
win  be  setting  ow  own  trap.  In  1979.  the 
United  States  ran  a  $12  billion  trade  surplus 
with  Europe.  We  wiN  want  arxJ  need  to  run 
aurpkiaes  again.  Yet  Gephardt  will  alk}w  those 
surpluses  to  be  used  a^inst  us.  again  costing 
jobs. 

The  committee  bill  addresses  unfair  trade 
practices  by  mandating  dollar-for-doilar  sanc- 
tions if  negotiations  fail  while  Vne  amendment 
requires  an  arbitrary,  flat  10-percent  reduction 
in  trade,  regardless  of  the  magnitude  of  unfair 
practices.  If  the  nation's  unfair  practices  are 
small,  and  are  only  3  percent  of  ttie  problem, 
a  10-percant  penalty  wouM  be  levied.  How 
«MXiid  America  feel  if  so  treated?  How  will  the 
American  consumer  feel? 

Furttiermore,  unfair  trade  practices,  as  im- 
portant as  ttwy  are  to  address,  are  a  minor 
cause  of  our  difficulties.  Our  own  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  concludes  in  a  lengthy 
study  ttwt  our  domestic  deficit  is  the  prime 
cause  of  the  trade  deficit 

To  be  competitive,  we  must  reduce  our  defi- 
cit, pass  a  strong  reform  of  our  trade  laws,  im- 
prove our  productivity,  better  manage  our 
businesses,  strive  for  greater  excellerKe,  sta- 
bilize ttie  world's  currencies,  and  negotiate  an 
international,  not  a  unilateral  American  taxpay- 
er funded,  solution  to  tne  debtor  nation  prob- 
lem. 

Preserve  our  right  to  address  our  interests. 
Vote  "no"  on  Gephardt 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armet]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment.  This  is  a  bad 
idea,  and  there  will  never  be  a  place 
nor  a  time  when  this  idea  will  be 
sound.  This  amendment  is  blatent  pro- 
tectionism based  on  an  insidious  me- 
chansim  of  bilateral  imbalance  in  pay- 
ments. It  can  only  invite  retaliation, 
increase  consumer  costs,  decrease  U.S. 
employment  and.  as  Mr.  Kekf  has 
said,  provide  all  the  world's  nations 
with  mutual  assured  depression.  This 
we  got  from  Smoot-Hawley  in  1929 
and  this  we  will  get  if  the  Gephardt 
amendment  is  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Smm- 

QUISTl. 
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4r.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
tmmk  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

:  if  r.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Q\  iphardt  amendment.  I  support  the 
CO  nmittee  amendment,  the  son  of 
Gfphardt.  and  oppose  the  grandson, 
bet^ause  we  will  not  have  a  bill  if  that 
passes. 

We  are  so  dose  to  a  t)ipartisan,  intelligent 
refbrm  of  our  outdated  and  ineffective  trade 
laws.  There  is  one  major  obstacle  standing  in 
out  way:  the  Gephardt  amendn>ent  This  or>e 
sir^le  provision  can  spoil  all  the  progress  ttiat 
hat  been  made  in  writing  the  788  pages  of 
H.n.  3. 

This  one  single  amendment — if  it  passes — 
cat  destroy  everything  we  have  worked  for  so 
kKtg.  It  is  no  secret  that  if  ttus  amendment 
passes — the  President  will  veto  H.R.  3.  Does 
it  ihake  sense  to  poison  all  of  the  good  provi- 
sk]ns  in  H.R.  3  with  this  one  politk:ally  motivat- 
ed! destructive  amendment? 

And  please  don't  forget:  the  Gephardt 
amendment  is  already  in  H.R.  3  in  a  modified, 
bipartisan,  and  acceptable  form.  Why  niin  all 
the  good  H.R.  3  can  do  by  putting  in  some- 
thirg  tt»t  is  redundant,  txjt  severely  extreme? 
Le|'s  not  throw  away  all  of  the  bipartisan  work 
oni  H.R.  3  by  tainting  it  with  this  latest  Gep- 
hatdt  amerximent 

It  you  are  thinking  atxKit  voting  for  this  pro- 
vision just  to  make  a  statement— even  ttXHigh 
it  fe  GATT  illegal  and  contrary  to  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  with  U.S.  trade  policy— think- 
ing we  can  take  it  out  in  conference — you'd 
b4ler  ttiink  twKe.  The  Senate  has  its  own 
agenda,  like  adding  textiles.  The  Gephardt 
arvendment  may  not  be  taken  out  tfiat  easily 
in  conference.  It  will  become  a  t>argaining 
p<$nt  with  the  Senate  on  textiles  and  remain  in 
the  confererKe  report — guaranteeing  a  veto. 
THis  Is  not  a  free  vote. 

Also  remember,  the  business  community  is 
recording  this  vote.  The  NFIB  and  other  small 
business  organizations — all  wtio  are  adamant- 
ly opposed  to  this  amendment — have  already 
praised  us  this  vote  in  ttieir  ratings.  I  reiter- 
at^:  this  is  r>ot  a  free  vote. 

Please  consider  carefully:  Are  you  willing  to 
ri9(— to  gamble — our  only  chance  at  trade 
legislation  in  this  Congress  on  the  basis  of 
this  one  amendment?  Please  do  the  right 
thing  for  the  citizens  of  America.  Preserve 
Afierican  industry,  American  agriculture,  and 
Atierican  jot>s  by  voting  no  on  this  political 
aiKJ  disruptive  amendment  Don't  throw  away 
tti|s  great  legislative  opportunity  to  improve 
tr$de  polk:y. 

D  1320 
DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
sikch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 

bntleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emer- 
son]. 

iMr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
r^e  in  strong  support  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wf>en  you  sort  through  all  the 
g|ot>al  ecorK>mics,  ttie  tiillion  dollar  numbers, 
aftd  the  impassioned  rhetoric  we  are  engaging 
In  here  today,  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
w^at  we  are  doing — or  trying  to  do— in  this 
trade  bill  debate  is  to  save  American  jobs, 
f  nerican  farms,  and  American  businesses. 
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From  iwhat  I  am  hearing  in  this  detiate,  ev- 
eryone seems  to  agree  tfiat  ttie  tiest  way  to 
do  that  is  to  give  our  factory  workers,  our 
farmers,  and  our  entrepreneurs  a  chance  to 
compete  fairty  and  aggressivety  vnth  ttieir 
counterparts  in  other  countries.  In  ottier 
words,  ite  are  trying  to  give  our  economy's 
produce^  a  trade  environment  in  wfiich  tt>ey 
can  not!  only  save  themselves,  but  expand  In 
tfie  world  marketplace. 

As  one  wtio  represents  a  district  which  is  vi- 
tally dependent  on  both  agricultural  exports 
and  on  Industries  such  as  ttie  shoe  Industry 
tfiat  are  being  suffocated  t>y  imports,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  delKate  balance  we  must  mairv 
tain  In  tcade  policy. 

Tfie  reason  we  are  fiere,  Mr.  Cfiairman,  is 
that  fori  too  kjng  our  policies  and  their  en- 
forcement have  erred  on  tfie  side  of  caution. 
In  tfie  interests  of  free  trade— of  wfiich  I  am  a 
strong  Mvocate — we  have  let  trade  reciprocity 
and  fairness  fall  by  tfie  wayskJe.  The  result 
our  farmers  can't  sell  enough  of  their  products 
atiroad,  and  many  of  our  Industries  can't  sell 
enough  jproducts  here  at  home. 

Obivkiusiy,  change  is  needed.  We  cannot 
toleratej  SI  70  t>illion  trade  deficits.  But  before 
we  jume  from  tfie  frying  pan  Into  tfie  fire,  we 
must  twe  note  of  some  harsh  realities.  First, 
the  trade  deficit  is  the  result  of  some  very 
deep-sdated  problems,  only  a  small  part  of 
whk:h  relate  to  unfair  trading  practk:es  by 
Japan  «nd  otfier  countries.  Far  greater  prob- 
lems lie  In  our  own  budget  deficits,  worid 
money  markets,  and  other  economic  disorders 
tfiat  carlnot  be  cured  by  a  trade  bill.  As  Gover- 
nor Dufiakis  of  Massachusetts  has  said,  "If 
the  whtle  worid  opened  Itself  up  completely 
to  every  product  we  make,  we'd  still  have  a 
foreign  trade  deficit  of  $125  billkm." 

In  tr^iing  to  address  tfiat  trade  deficit,  we 
must  riot  forget  ttie  ot>vk)us  fact  that  a  trade 
deficit  i^  not  a  unilateral  statistK,  but  an  equa- 
tk>n  in  ^hich  Imports  and  exports  share  equal 
Importance.  Thus,  If  we  reduce  Imports  while 
at  the  same  time  shutting  the  door  to  exports, 
we  will  fiave  accomplished  nothing.  We  will 
fiave  saved  one  jot>— and  lost  another. 

Fortitiately,  thanks  to  the  commendable  ef- 
forts of  tfie  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Ways  ^d  Means  Committee,  I  believe  we 
have  al  bill  that  strikes  that  proper  balance. 
The  committee  bill  provkies  effective  export 
enhanoement  tools  for  our  farmers  and  Indus- 
tries; It  strengthens  ttie  tiand  of  the  ITC  In  a 
way  that  addresses  tfie  frustrations  many  of 
us  have  felt  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
ttie  shoe  and  textile  Industries;  and  It  puts  into 
place  p  mechanism  for  dealing  with  unfair 
trading  i  practices  tfiat  puts  teeth  In  our  de- 
mandsifor  reciprocity,  tiut  doesn't  amount  to  a 
declar^n  of  a  trade  war.  In  sfiort,  I  believe 
ttie  committee  proposal  is  a  good,  solkJ,  and 
responsible  answer  to  the  trade  dilemma. 

Unfohunately,  I  fear  tfiat  tfiere  Is  a  fly  atxxit 
to  lanq  in  tfie  ointment — and  tfiat  fly  is  tfie 
amendhient  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Mlssoi^,  Mr.  Gephardt.  While  we  all  want 
the  trade  deficit  to  tie  eliminated,  we  simply 
cannot  legislate  It  away— which  Is  essentially 
what  the  Gephardt  amendment  trys  to  do.  In 
this  det>ate,  we  are  fiopefully  trying  to  save 
jobs,  lind  create  new  ones.  The  Gepfiardt 
amerxfenent  will  do  neither.  It  could  cost  as 


many  as  300,000  jobs  when  our  export  cus- 
tomers t)egln  to  sfvsp  elsewhere— and  a  large 
portxin  of  ttiose  jobs  will  be  lost  In  agrk:ulture 
and  otfier  exporting  Industries  that  are  vital  to 
tfie  gentleman's  home  State  of  Missouri. 

Likewise,  tfie  Gephardt  amendment  basical- 
ly says  to  tfie  worid  that  we  are  against  trade 
surpluses.  Tfiat  may  be  appropriate  today,  but 
wfiat  tiappens  tomoaow  wfien,  for  example, 
we  ourselves  achieve  a  surplus  with  Europe — 
a  surplus  we  desperately  need  In  order  to  pay 
off  our  foreign  debt?  Should  we  t)e  surprised 
wfien  the  European  Community  ttien  outlaws 
our  trade  surplus  and  txiys  its  agricultural 
goods  from  Argentina? 

Mr.  Chairman,  tfie  Gepfiardt  amendment 
simply  goes  too  far.  It  claims  to  attack  unfair 
trade,  but  does  so  with  a  meat  ax  tfiat  will 
strike  not  only  Japan,  but  tfie  farms  and  facto- 
ries of  my  district  and  yours. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, and  prevent  a  good  trade  bill  from  be- 
coming a  fire  bomb  in  the  worid  maritetplace 
that  could  bum  us  as  badly  as  It  does  anyone 
else. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
you  are  a  worker  in  a  northern  Miruie- 
sota  iron  ore  mine  or  a  Peiuisylvania 
steel  mill  or  a  Georgia  textile  plant  or 
a  California  semiconductor  factory, 
you  can  take  no  comfort  in  the  current 
U.S.  trade  policies  because,  chances 
are.  you  have  lost  your  Job. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  may  not 
restore  that  job  but  it  will  help  you.  if 
you  are  working,  to  keep  that  job  in 
the  future.  This  amendment  is  simply 
a  shot  fired  across  the  bow  of  those 
couintries  which  are  engaged  in  unfair 
trade  practices.  Those  discriminatory 
practices  exist  because  other  countries 
do  not  believe  we  will  ever  get  tough 
on  trade  and  defend  our  turf  or  force 
them  to  open  theirs. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  is  no- 
where near  as  tough  as  I  would  like  to 
see,  frankly,  but  it  is  an  answer  to 
those  people  who  have  lost  their  jobs 
or  are  about  to  lose  their  jobs,  an  in- 
dustry and  those  communities  which 
have  lost  or  may  lose  to  foreign  trade 
and  who  have  cried  out  to  the  Con- 
gress. "When  are  you  going  to  do 
something?"  This  amendment  says, 
"We  are  going*  to  do  it  now,  we  are 
going  to  go  after  the  unfairness." 

To  those  who  claim  that  this  simple, 
modest  amendment  will  invite  retsJia- 
tion,  I  say  we  are  already  suffering 
from  a  preemptive  strike  in  trade.  The 
trade  war  is  on  and  we  are  losing  it. 

It  is  time  to  do  something,  and  the 
Gephardt  amendment  will  help  us  do 
something  and  it  will  tell  those  coun- 
tries, "Open  up  your  markets;  let  our 
goods  in;  stop  the  unfairness  in  inter- 
national trade." 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1V<:  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  reluctant  opposition  to  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment. 

There  can  lie  no  denying  that  the 
United  States  currently  faces  a  serious 
international  trade  problem  with  our 
merchandise  trade  deficit  having  more 
than  quadrupled  to  a  staggering  im- 
balance of  almost  $170  billion  last 
year. 

I  share  the  frustration  of  my  col- 
leagues at  the  slow  pace  of  negotia- 
tions and  the  sometimes  unfair  prac- 
tices of  our  trading  partners.  However, 
our  trade  problems  did  not  come  about 
overnight,  and  they  will  not  be  solved 
overnight.  There  will  be  no  quick  fix. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  trade  deficit  by  fiat.  It 
simply  declares  that  countries  must 
reduce  unwarranted  and  excessive 
trade  surpluses  with  the  United 
States,  or  else  face  10  percent  trade 
cuts  by  means  of  tariffs,  quotas,  or 
other  means. 

I  am  very  concerned  with  the  legali- 
ty of  that  approach,  which  appears  to 
violate  articles  2  and  11  of  GATT  pro- 
hibiting the  unilateral  imposition  of 
tariffs  or  quotas  by  a  signatory  nation. 
There  is  a  process  to  change  GATT  if 
we  do  not  like  present  international 
law. 

Moreover,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Gephardt  amendment  arbitrarily 
metes  out  sanctions  to  our  trading 
partners  for  a  problem  which,  in  many 
respects,  is  home-grown.  It  is  no  coin- 
cidence, for  example,  that  our  trade 
deficit  has  ballooned  during  the  same 
time  the  national  debt  has  doubled  to 
over  $2  trillion.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
l>een  consuming  more  than  we  have 
t>een  producing,  and  some  of  what  we 
have  been  producing  has  not  measured 
up  to  the  quality  that  we  are  capable 
of  turning  out. 

Last,  I  am  concerned  that  it  will  be 
American  workers,  American  business- 
es and  American  consumers  who  will 
suffer  in  the  long  run  if  our  trading 
partners  decide  to  erect  retaliatory 
barriers. 

It  is  true  that  our  trading  partners 
have  not  taken  our  legitimate  com- 
plaints seriously,  and  that  the  State 
Department  and  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative have  not  t>een  aggressive 
enough  in  redressing  these  imbal- 
ances. But  we  cannot  say  that  foreign 
nations  or  our  U.S.  negotiators  are  en- 
tirely to  blame  for  all  or  even  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  our  trade  deficit. 

It  is  a  complex  problem  with  many 
nuances  and  intricacies  that  cannot  be 
generalized  through  across-the-l>oard 
trade  cuts. 

The  compromise  fashioned  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  Chairmen 
ROSTENKOWSKI  and  Gibbons,  address- 
es the  trade  issue  in  a  manner  that  is 
tough,  but  flexible  enough  to  deal 
with  the  complex  realities  underlying 
our  trade  deficit.  It  provides  for  man- 
datory,    dollar-for-dollar     retaliation 


against  excessive  surplus  countries 
with  unfair  trade  barriers,  with  the 
options  of  imposing  higher  import 
duties,  setting  new  import  restrictions, 
or  suspending  specific  trade  benefits. 
The  committee  bill  also  provides  for 
mandatory  action  under  section  301  of 
the  1974  Trade  Act  against  any  coun- 
try that  violates  the  rules  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

I  am  also  aware  that  some  Meml)ers 
of  this  House  will  vote  for  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  not  because  it  is 
sound  trade  policy  or  because  it  will 
significantly  reduce  our  trade  deficit, 
but  because  they  want  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  our  trading  partners  that  we 
are  serious  about  removing  unfair 
trade  barriers.  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Hollywood  mogul  who 
said  that  if  you  want  to  send  a  mes- 
sage, use  Western  Union.  Particularly 
when  the  message  selection  violates  an 
international  agreement  we  are  a 
party  to. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  rely  on 
this  reasoning  to  enact  a  potentially 
damaging  piece  of  legislation.  We 
should  not  vote  yes  today  in  the  hope 
that  we  will  eventually  be  saved  from 
our  own  folly  by  a  conference  commit- 
tee or  a  Presidential  veto.  It  is  our 
duty  as  elected  Representatives  to 
judge  this  amendment  on  its  own 
merits,  and  to  act  on  the  basis  of  that 
judgment. 

I  am  frankly  concerned  that  so 
much  time  and  attention  is  focused  on 
an  amendment  that,  even  if  signed 
into  law,  will  do  little  to  reduce  our 
balance  of  trade  deficit  and  that  does 
not  address  the  root  causes  of  otir 
trade  problems.  Unfair  trade  practices 
have  existed  for  a  long  time,  while  the 
trade  deficit  has  increased  dramatical- 
ly only  in  the  past  few  years. 

We  must  move  decisively  to  put  our 
own  financial  house  in  order,  and 
direct  our  efforts  to  help  strengthen 
America's  performance  in  the  cre- 
ation, application,  and  production  of 
new  technologies.  We  also  need  to  de- 
velop a  more  skilled,  flexible,  and  mo- 
tivated work  force  to  face  the  unprece- 
dented challenge  to  our  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  international  marketplace. 

H.R.  3  makes  many  positive  contri- 
butions in  these  areas.  However,  the 
passage  of  the  Gephardt  amendment, 
with  its  arbitrary  percentages  and  in- 
exorable sanctions,  would  signal  a 
return  to  the  failed  policies  of  protec- 
tionism. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
•no." 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  many  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

PORDl. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mchigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  tfie  amendment  offered 
by  tfie  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt. Without  this  amendment,  H.R.  3  is 
little  more  than  a  paper  tiger. 
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H.R.  3  wouU  make  substantial 
chwigM  in  our  tmcto  law  without  the  Gephardt 
amendment.  I  fear  that  many  of  these 
changes  would  Iw  meaningless.  For  over  6 
yevs.  the  admiiiistiation  has  pledged  that  it 
would  negotiate  with  our  trading  partners  to 
eiminale  unfair  Iradkig  practices.  Of  course. 
at  the  same  time,  the  President  has  presided 
over  an  evereacalaling  trade  deficiL  We  need 
more  tttan  fruitless  negotialions  and  discus- 
sions—we need  results.  And,  without  ttie  Gep- 
hardt amendment  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
we  «M  get  those  results. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  is  strong  medi- 
cine. txJt  we  need  this  medkane  to  ensure  that 
a  trade  bM  makes  real  Inroads  into  reducing 
our  trade  deficit  and  provides  assistance  to 
American  Industries  and  workers.  My  constitu- 
ents know  all  too  wen  the  heavy  pnce  that  Im- 
ports can  extract  from  domestic  Industries.  In 
a  survey  I  just  convleted.  81  percent  of  my 
corielituents  support  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment Thousands  of  vMirkers  In  my  district 
have  kMt  jobs  in  ttie  auto,  steel,  and  rubber 
industries.  Those  jobs  have  gone  overseas, 
perttaps  never  to  return.  Worst  of  all,  there  is 
no  end  In  sight  to  ttiis  loss  of  jobs.  In  my  dis- 
trict the  auto  parts  supplier  Industry,  which 
has  been  wracked  by  imports.  Is  threatened 
with  near  elimination  as  tfie  big  three  buy 
more  and  more  parts  from  overseas. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  the 
Gephardt  amerxlment  Is  not  solely  a  labor 
Issue.  I  have  received  letters  from  parts  sup- 
pliers in  my  dntrict  urging  support  for  the  Gep- 
hardt amerxlment  In  addition,  Chrysler,  Ford, 
and  other  major  manufacturing  companies 
support  ttus  vital  amerxlment  These  compa- 
nies are  on  the  front  Knes  of  our  trade  wars, 
arxl  they  know  all  too  well  the  devastation 
that  win  result  from  staying  the  course  on 


I  am  somewhat  dumbfounded  by  the  argu- 
ments of  some  opponents  of  the  Geptiardt 
amerxlment  wfx)  raise  ttie  specter  of  retalia- 
tnn  by  some  of  our  trading  partners.  By  defini- 
tk>n,  ttw  Gephardt  amerxlment  would  require 
reductnns  only  in  surpluses  of  countries  with 
excessive  surpluses,  such  as  Japan.  Some 
opponents  fancy  ttiat  ttie  enactment  of  the 
Gephardt  amerxlment  would  result  in  retalia- 
tkm  against  American  exports.  How  can  Japan 
retaliate  against  United  States  products?  Last 
year,  the  United  States  had  a  $58  billion  trade 
deficit  with  Japan.  It  Is  inconceivable  for  me  to 
tNnk  of  any  way  tfiat  ttiey  could  retaliate  that 
wouM  cause  any  harm  to  our  economy.  Clear- 
ly, any  retaliation  that  they  could  take  would 
be  contrary  to  ttieir  owm  self-interest 

In  addition,  the  threat  of  retaliation  is  predi- 
cated on  ttie  assumption  that  the  United 
States  arxl  countries  with  large  surpluses  will 
not  be  attle  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement 
to  eliminate  tfiose  countries'  unfair  trading 
practices  and  excessive  trade  surpluses. 
Under  tfie  Gephardt  amendment,  Japan, 
South  Korea,  and  ottier  affected  nations  have 
a  simple  choice — reduce  their  trade  surpluses 
with  the  United  States  or  have  it  done  for 
them.  Of  course,  the  Gephardt  amendment 
woukl  not  require  ttiese  nations  to  cut  their 
exports  to  the  United  States.  They  could  also 
eliminate  their  surpluses  by  increasing  imports 
of  American  products.  Only  if  ttiese  countries 
fail  to  reach  ttie  10-percent  reduction  each 


wouM  they  be  faced  with  import  restric- 
tkMs  or  ttie  suspension  of  trade  agreements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1984,  the  Congress  erv 
acted  trade  legislation  ttiat  was  touted  as 
giving  the  President  more  tools  with  wfich  to 
attack  our  trading  problems.  But  what  good 
ara  additional  tools  for  ttie  administration  If 
th«y  sit  urxjsed?  We  need  actkm,  and  we 
need  results.  Only  with  the  Gephardt  amerxl- 
meht  can  we  assure  these  results,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yi«ld  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
tnt   gentleman   from   Michigan    [Mr. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  I  support  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
mfnt. 

I|llr.  Ctiairman,  I  rise  today  In  strong  support 
of  the  Gephardt  amendment  to  H.R.  3.  the 
Omnibus  Trade  Act  and  I  commend  my  friend 
from  Missouri  for  his  hard  work  in  bringing  this 
important  issue  t>efore  ttie  full  House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gephardt  amendment  is 
an  essential  tool  which  strikes  at  ttie  heart  of 
our  trade  problems.  It  is  a  ratkxial,  effective, 
and  reasonable  approach  to  force  our  trade 
partners  into  honest  negotiatk>ns  with  the 
United  States  on  reducing  their  unfair  trade 
prictKes.  Unlike  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mifee  bill,  ttie  Gephardt  amendment  woukl 
asfure  that  negotiatk>ns  with  our  trade  part- 
ners are  backed  up  with  predKtable  and  just 
schedules  for  reacting  against  unfair  foreign 
trade  t>arriers. 

Mr.  Chainman,  for  years  the  United  States 
ha$  attempted  to  practk:e  so-called  free  trade 
poik:ies  while  many  of  our  major  trading  part- 
ners have  played  by  a  different  set  of  rules. 
The  result  of  this  has  been  an  overall  trade 
deficit  of  $170  billion  in  1986. 

1^0  nation  has  contributed  nxxe  to  our  trade 
deficit  during  this  period  than  has  Japan, 
wtlch  increased  its  defk;it  with  ttie  United 
States  from  $10  billon  in  1980  to  an  estimat- 
ed $60  billbn  in  1986. 

Our  negotiators  in  the  office  of  ttie  U.S. 
Trtde  Representative  tiave  knocked  on  every 
door,  met  with  every  conceivable  official,  and 
used  every  argument  and  means  of  friendly 
p>ersuaston  in  an  effort  to  open  the  Japanese 
rrw  irket  to  our  exports. 

\s  their  excuses  have  worn  themselves  out 
wi  are  now  informed  of  the  real  reason  why 
Jasan  has  not  opened  its  markets  to  Ameri- 
ca 1  exports. 

lust  several  weeks  ago,  we  were  informed 
t}y  Japanese  trade  officials  that  they  would 
rKt  purchase  United  States-manufactured 
se  mkx>nducters  regardless  of  how  high  ttieir 
quality  was,  and  regardless  of  how  low  Ameri- 
can prices  were.  It  is  clearly  their  goal  to  flood 
ttie  international  market  with  t)elow-cost  semi- 
conductors until  they  have  captured  a  lion's 
share  of  the  semiconductor  market 

Japan  has  not  limited  Its  unfair  trade  prac- 
tides  to  ttie  semiconductor  market  Since 
1981,  Japan  has  tripled  its  trade  deficit  with 
the  United  States  in  automobile  products, 
qi^adrupled  their  deficit  with  us  in  telecom- 
n^nKations  equipment  and  erected  barriers 
td  less  expensive  American  exports  in  agricul- 
tii^e,  wood,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts. 


Mr.  Cnairman,  Japan  is  only  one  of  many 
nations  fning  up  to  take  advantage  of  a  unilat- 
erally wUe-open  United  States  trade  market 
Brazil,  Mexkx>,  Yugoslavia,  South  Korea,  and 
Taiwan  have  all  announced  plans  to  step  up 
exports  Ito  the  United  States  In  automobile 
producta  over  ttie  next  year. 

Ttie  administratk>n  opposes  ttie  Geptiardt 
amendrnent  contending  ttiat  it  already  tias 
ttie  autttority  to  take  steps  to  deal  with  our 
Natkin's  trade  imtialance.  However,  ttie  ad- 
ministratk>n  has  not  used  any  of  its  existing 
auttiority  to  redress  the  dangerous  trade  prac- 
tices of  some  of  our  trading  partners.  Ttie 
stiarp  increase  in  our  trade  deficit  arxl  the 
stiarp  decrease  In  employment  in  manufactur- 
ing during  this  period  are  eloquent  witnesses 
to  ttie  Bdministratran's  inadequacies  in  this 
area.     J 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttie  Congress  and  ttie  Ameri- 
can people  can  no  tonger  accept  lame  ex- 
cuses fnom  either  ttie  Japanese  Government 
or  from  our  own  executive  branch.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  adopt  tough  legislation  to  require  the 
administaton  to  act  responsibly  on  this  issue. 

If  ttie  wtiole  worid  lived  t>y  ttie  same  rules 
we  could  afford  the  luxury  of  unrestricted 
trade.  However,  we  are  one  of  the  last  gov- 
emmente  in  the  worid  still  practicing  and 
preaching  free  trade.  In  such  a  worid,  our  po- 
sitk}n  isj  ttie  equivalent  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment 1 1  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttie 
Gephardt  amendment.  The  time  has  come  for 
ttie  United  States  to  take  more  decisive  actran 
on  eliminating  the  unfair  trade  practices  which 
have  contributed  so  greatly  to  our  mushroom- 
ing trad*  deficit. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murtha]. 

Mr.  jMURTHA.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man.   I 

I  Ju^t  want  to  say  in  my  district  in 
1977  I  had  24.000  coal  miners  and  steel 
workeis.  In  1980-81  I  had  less  than 
8.000  aoal  miners  and  steel  workers.  So 
you  can  understand  the  concern  we 
have  i|i  our  area  when  we  keep  send- 
ing messages  over  there.  Not  long  ago 
they  ivere  just  telling  me  that  our 
trade  (legotiators  were  over  there  and 
their  ^ade  minister,  their  agricultural 
minister  did  not  even  want  to  talk  to 
us.  dia  not  even  want  to  be  polite  to 
them.  I  So  they  think  Congress  is  a 
paper  tiger,  they  think  Congress  is  ma- 
nipulated by  the  administration.  And 
it  looks  like  it  could  be.  We  have  got 
an  opportunity  here  to  not  only  send  a 
message  but  to  say  in  that  message. 
"We  Want  reciprocal  agreement.  If  you 
are  going  to  dump  items  in  our  area, 
we  wa|it  to  be  able  to  sell  in  your  area. 
And  U  you  don't  do  that,  we  are  going 
to  tak  >  some  action  against  you." 

I  wl  1  tell  you,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  steel  producing  areas  in  this 
count!  y  and  other  areas  that  have 
been  1  lurt  so  badly  by  this  trade  defi- 
cit, tq  support  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  I  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  L  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklali  oma  [Mr.  Watkins]. 


Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
stand  in  support  of  the  Gephardt 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  floor,  those  who 
are  in  their  offices  who  may  be  unde- 
cided. 

Not  too  long  ago  at  a  prayer  group 
meeting  the  person  who  was  speaking 
made  the  statement,  and  it  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  startling  statements 
that  I  have  ever  heard. 

Our  generation  will  be  the  first  gen- 
eration that  leaves  the  next  genera- 
tion a  lower  standard  of  living.  Let  me 
assure  you  I  do  not  think,  or  I  know  I 
did  not  get  into  politics  to  leave  my 
children,  your  children,  our  grandchil- 
dren less  opportunity. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  is  happen- 
ing. There  are  two  main  things  at 
stake:  One.  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  people  in  the  future  generations  of 
America  and.  second,  the  national  se- 
curity of  our  country. 

The  trade  performance  index  has  de- 
clined 48  percent  in  just  4  years.  In  6 
years,  my  colleagues,  we  have  accumu- 
lated $629  billion  in  trade  deficits.  To 
my  colleagues  who  say  this  will  bring 
retaliation  I  say  to  you  that  is  false.  If 
President  Reagan,  putting  100-percent 
trade  tariffs  on  semiconductors  does 
not  cause  retaliation,  this  Gephardt 
language,  which  says  you  must  have  a 
pattern  of  unfair  trade  practices  and 
they  give  you  1  year  to  correct  it.  at 
least  give  the  President  a  waiver  then 
to  reduce  it;  if  the  100-percent  tariffs 
that  he  put  on  semiconductors  does 
not  cause  retaliation,  I  can  assure  you 
the  Gephardt  amendment  will  not. 

I  ask  you  to  support  the  Gephardt 
amendment  for  the  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
we  have  a  reading  of  the  time  situa- 
tion again? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan]  has  7 
minutes  remaining,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  has 
11 V4  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt] 
has  15  V^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clinger]. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  reluctant  opposition  to  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  because  I  am  con- 
vinced it  will  lose  us  more  jobs  in  the 
long  nm  than  it  will  gain  for  us  in  the 
short  nm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  ttie 
Gephardt  amendment. 

There  is  rx)  doubt  in  my  mind  ttiat  enact- 
ment of  the  amendment  would  result  in  retal- 
iation. Eariler  this  month  a  delegation  from 
this  body  met  with  a  group  of  our  counterparts 
from  the  European  Pariiament.  We  discussed 
a  variety  of  subjects  of  mutual  importance,  in- 
cluding our  trade  relations.  It  should  be  under- 
stood by  every  Memtier  in  this  Chamber  that 
the  European  Pariiament  is  well  aware  of  ttie 


Gephardt  amendment  and  ttie  fact  ttiat  «we  are 
considering  whettier  or  not  to  include  it  in 
comprehensive  trade  legislation.  Ttieir  mes- 
sage to  us  in  Madrid  was  clear;  If  ttie  United 
States  enacts  the  Gephardt  amendment  ttie 
European  Community  will  retaliate. 

The  number  of  American  jotra  ttiat  wHI  be 
temporarily  saved  t>y  ttie  Geptiardt  amend- 
ment is  a  fraction  of  ttie  numt>er  of  jot>s  that 
wHI  be  k>st  In  other  sectors  of  ttie  economy. 
Ttie  first  kisses  will  come  in  our  agricultural 
sector.  Ttie  countries  affected  t}y  ttie  Gep- 
hardt amendment  purchased  $8.5  t)illk)n  of 
agricultural  products  in  1986.  Ttiat  Is  neariy 
one-third  of  all  U.S.  farm  exports.  I  think  we 
can  send  a  clear  signal  to  our  trading  partners 
that  we  demand  fair  trade  practices  wittiout 
provoking  them  into  retaliatory  actions  that 
would  further  devastate  our  farm  economy. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  dispute  ttie 
fact  that  inclusion  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment will  result  in  retaliation,  I  would  suggest 
ttiat  they  review  the  GAO  report  prepared  for 
our  colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel], 
that  concluded  ttiat  "the  major  causes  of  ttie 
Increased  Uade  defk:it  were  changes  in  U.S. 
and  foreign  macroecorx^mk:  polk^ies  ttiat  led 
to  a  strong  U.S.  dollar  and  relatively  strong 
U.S.  economk:  growth."  Unfair  trade  practk^es 
are  noX  ttie  major  cause  of  our  trade  defk^it 
and  legislatively  removing  trade  barriers  vinll 
not  significantly  diminish  our  trade  deficit.  How 
can  we,  as  reasonable  men  and  women, 
punish  our  allies  without  just  cause  and  not 
expect  a  backlash? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  Gephardt 
amendment. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]. 
(Mr.  LENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gephardt. 
The  committee  print  we  are  consklering  in- 
cludes a  bipartisan,  compromise  version  of 
Mr.  Gephardt's  proposal.  If  the  Gephardt 
amendment  is  adopted.  I  fear  that  ttie  biparti- 
san effort  will  break  down. 

The  provision  in  ttie  committee  print  ad- 
dresses trade  surpluses  obtained  through 
unfair  trade  practices.  This  is  the  problem  that 
needs  to  be  addressed.  U.S.  industries  are  not 
asking  for  an  unfair  advantage  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  What  they  are  asking  for  Is  a  level 
playing  field.  The  way  to  create  such  a  playing 
field  is  to  address  the  unfair  trading  practices. 
The  Gephardt  amendment,  however,  goes  far 
beyond  providing  competitive  equality.  The 
amendment  assumes  that  trade  surpluses  are 
bad. 

Many  have  argued  that  ttie  Gephardt 
amendment  only  addresses  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. This  is  not  correct.  Although  the  bill  re- 
quires a  determination  of  an  "excessive  and 
unwarranted  trade  surplus"  before  action  is 
taken,  once  this  determinatk>n  is  made,  the 
remedies  are  not  linked  to  the  unfair  trade 
practk:es.  The  goal  is  simply  to  reduce  a 
country's  trade  surplus  with  ttie  United  States. 
Therefore,  goods  which  are  traded  txjth  fairiy 
and  unfairly  will  be  affected. 

In  txjth  the  long  and  stiort  term,  this  legisla- 
tk>n  will  t>e  detrimental  to  the  United  States.  It 


is  likely  to  result  in  mirror  legislation  or  retalia- 
tion by  our  trading  partners.  In  ttie  few  coun- 
tries wtiere  the  United  States  currentty  main- 
tains a  trade  surplus,  such  as  Australia,  United 
States  products  could  easily  tiave  tariffs  and 
quotas  placed  on  ttiem.  Unfortunately,  as  we 
all  know,  ttie  United  States  does  not  always 
tiave  dean  tiands.  If  mirror  legislation  is 
adopted  in  foreign  nations,  both  ttiose  U.S. 
products  traded  fairiy  arxl  unfairty  would  t>e  af- 
fected. 

Additionally,  our  higtiest  goal,  ttie  one  ttiat 
U.S.  industries  are  trying  to  achieve,  is  access 
to  foreign  markets.  Ttiat  Is  wtiat  a  major  por- 
tion of  ttiis  bill  is  atx)ut.  For  example,  the  pur- 
pose of  titie  II  concerning  telecommunkations 
is  to  obtain  access  to  foreign  markets.  But  if 
ttie  United  States  assumes  ttiat  trade  surplus- 
es are  t>ad,  why  shoukln't  our  ti^ding  part- 
ners? Why  sixxild  they  give  U.S.  industries 
access  to  ttieir  markets  and,  ttieretjy,  give  ttie 
United  States  ttie  opportunity  to  obtain  a  trade 
surplus? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  a  t)ipartisan  com- 
promise on  ttie  issue  of  trade  surpluses  was 
carefully  negotiated  and  is  included  in  ttie 
committee  print.  I  have  repeatedly  stated  ttiat 
for  a  well-balanced,  strong  and  effective  trade 
biill  to  pass  this  year  the  Congress  would  tiave 
to  work  in  a  bipartisan  manner.  To  date,  we 
have  worked  in  such  a  manner.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  to  support  ttiat  bipartisan 
effort  by  voting  no  on  ttie  Geptiardt  amend- 
ment and  Oiereby  support  ttie  tiipartisan 
agreement  on  ti^ade  surjsluses  that  is  con- 
tained in  ttie  committee  print. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereu- 
ter]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  Gephardt  amendment  and  I 
ask  permissk>n  to  revise  arxl  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  the  Geptiardt  amerxlment  we 
are  voting  on  today  is  a  bad  amendment  to  an 
otherwise  good  to-ade  bill.  It  is  bad  for  ttie 
Natkjn  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  particulariy  bad  for 
the  farmers  of  this  country  v»rtio  depend  heavi- 
ly upon  foreign  export  markets. 

Among  many  other  reasons  I  oppose  ttie 
Gephardt  amendment  because  it  would 
impose  an  inordinate  burden  upon  the  agricul- 
tural producers  In  this  country.  If  this  amerxl- 
ment is  adopted  and  Implernented,  it  woukl 
primarily  target  Japan,  South  Korea  Taiwan, 
and  the  Federal  RepubKc  of  Germany.  In 
fiscal  year  1986,  these  nations  as  a  group  pur- 
chased 32.4  percent  of  all  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports—some $8.5  twllran  of  our  products! 

The  potential  for  disruption  of  this  trade, 
and  for  even  broader  repercussions  and  retal- 
iation should  the  trade  dispute  wklen,  is  clear. 
This  amerxlment  will  reduce  farm  exports, 
rather  than  increase  them. 

Alttiough  agricultural  exports  have  dropped 
since  1981  to  less  than  $30  billion  in  1985-86, 
they  still  account  for  neariy  one-fourth  of  farm 
cash  receipts.  Nationally,  2  out  of  5  acres  are 
farmed  for  export.  In  Netvaska,  the  productk>n 
from  1  out  of  3  acres  will  be  sold  overseas,  hi 
fiscal  1984,  more  than  half  of  the  wheat,  soy- 
beans, rice,  cotton,  and  sunflower  seed  pro- 
duced were  exported. 
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Unifonnly,  this  amendment  is  opposed  by  all 
of  the  major  agricuNural  organizations  in  this 
countiy,  inducing  the:  American  Farm  Bureau, 
American  Soytoan  Association,  Millers'  Na- 
tional Federation,  National  Association  of 
Wheat  GroDvers,  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
cialiorv  Natio(«l  Com  Growers  Association. 
National  Council  of  Farmers  Coops,  National 
Grange,  Naliortal  Soybean  Processors  Asso- 
ciatiort.  United  Fresh  Fruit  arxj  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, aiMl  USA  Poultry  and  Egg  Export 
Coundi. 

Too  often  we  forget  tfiat  agriculture  as  an 
Industry  is  not  just  a  handful  of  farmers.  Agn- 
culture  altogettier  employs  over  20  million 
Americans.  With  $1  trillion  Invested  In  farm 
assets,  it  is  our  Nation's  largest  industry. 

This  amendment  will  have  a  direct  and  im- 
mednte  impact  on  the  2.7  million  U.S.  farm- 
ers— as  many  as  the  combined  work  forces  of 
tne  transportation,  steel,  and  automobile  In- 
dustries. This  amendment  will  also  hurt  an- 
other 18  million  people  who  are  involved  In 
the  storage,  transportation,  processing  and 
mercfiandisirtg  of  our  agricultural  products. 
Thus,  while  this  amervlment  is  designed  to 
protect  certain  IrKlustries  ttiat  have  had  a  diffi- 
cult time  remaining  competitive,  it  also  bludg- 
eons in  the  most  ham-handed  manner  our  Na- 
tion's largest  industry — agricutture. 

In  examining  ttm  I  am  reminded  of  previous 
blows  to  agriculture,  t  speak  directly  of  the 
grain  embargoes  of  the  1970's  in  which  agri- 
cutture was  used  as  a  foreign  policy  tool.  Ulti- 
mately, tt>e  embargoes  did  not  work,  and  agri- 
culture became  the  sacrifk:ial  lamb  for  the  for- 
eign policy  interests  of  \he  United  States. 

We  now  are  on  the  verge  of  making  agricul- 
ture the  sacrificial  lamb  for  our  Nation's  trade 
polkry  to  t>enefit  a  handful  of  IrKlustries  In  this 
country.  This  amendment  will  create  havoc  for 
agriculture  in  ttie  1 980's  In  the  same  way  that 
ttie  embargoes  devastated  agriculture  In  the 
1970's. 

I  t)elieve  ttiat  we  need  stronger  trade  laws 
In  ttiis  country,  and  the  work  wtiich  the  various 
committees  ttave  put  Into  this  legislation 
makes  great  strides  In  strengttiening  our  trade 
laws,  opening  foreign  markets,  arxl  promoting 
U.S.  products. 

Ask  this:  Among  American  iridustries,  will 
this  amefKlment  hurt  the  rrwst  competitive,  or 
help  only  the  least  competitive? 

Is  our  trade  goal  to  open  up— or  to  close 
foreign  rrfarkets? 

The  Gephardt  amendment  to  this  bill  does 
not  encourage  trade  as  much  as  it  attempts  to 
cut  it  off.  The  controlled  entry  of  imports 
which  this  amendment  would  do  to  solve  our 
trade  problem  does  nothing  to  reinspire  a 
competitive  American  edge.  It  attacks  the 
trade  deficit  by  closing  off  markets.  Instead  of 
getting  our  trade  partners  to  open  theirs. 

If  Japan,  Taiwan,  Korea,  the  Federal  Re- 
put)llc  of  Gemtany,  or  any  other  country  has 
to  comply  with  this  amendment,  they  will 
simply  cut  their  exports  here,  rather  than  open 
markets.  If  our  major  objective  is  to  expand 
world  trade,  this  surely  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

There  is  a  great  distinction  being  an  aggres- 
sive protrade  and  proexport  trade  legislators. 
arvj  simply  passing  leglslatk>n  to  F>olitically  ap- 
pease certain  industries  and  voting  sectors  in 
this  country. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on  the 
Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
su0h  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Graoisoh], 
a  itiember  of  the  committee. 

Mr  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  a  rare 
situation  when  both  the  Washington  Post  and 
Washir>gton  Times  agree.  But  in  ttieir  opposi- 
tk>n  to  the  Gephardt  amendment,  ttiese  news- 
pe^^ers  join  with  many  national  groups  in  call- 
ing: for  its  defeat 

No  one  can  fault  the  goal  of  the  Gephardt 
amendment:  to  open  foreign  markets  for 
American  goods.  But  from  that  worthy  end, 
tha  amendment's  means  stray  far.  The 
amendment  is  touted  as  superior  to  the 
present  language  of  H.R.  3.  But  the  present 
language  already  mandates  dollar-for-dollar 
retaliatkjn  against  all  unfair  trade  practices  of 
exoessive  surplus  natk>ns. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  takes  a  step 
aw^y  from  ttie  real  Inequity — unfair  trade  prac- 
tk:es — and  sut>stitutes  a  goal  that  we  all 
wart— trade  deficit  reduction.  But  Mr.  Gep- 
HAfiDT  himself  admits  that  only  a  small  part  of 
tha  deficit  is  a  result  of  unfair  trade  practices. 
The  rest  is  primarily  a  consequence  of  our 
massive  budget  deficits.  Thus,  the  Gephardt 
amendment  is  attractive  because  it  promises 
trade  deficit  reduction  even  when  the  deficits 
ara  not  tightly  linked  with  foreign  unfair  trade 
practices. 

VJl/hile  this  sort  of  guaranteed  result  is  ap- 
pe$lir)g,  it  would  violate  our  International 
agijeements.  most  significantty  ttie  GATT. 
Sotne  argue  that  the  GATT  does  not  address 
ou^  present  trade  difficulties.  Perhaps,  and 
peihaps  this  is  so  because  of  the  great  suc- 
ce|s  of  the  GATT  In  reducing  the  level  of  tar- 
iffsi  around  the  worid,  so  that  we  now  encoun- 
ter less  obvious  forms  of  protection. 

While  negotiations  through  the  GATT  are 
alMfays  an  arduous  process,  the  Paraguay 
roi|nd  will  begin  to  discuss  matters  of  crucial 
imfortance  to  the  U.S.— intellectual  property 
rights,  trade  In  servk:es,  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucfe.  This  agenda  was  set  primarily  t>ecause 
of  Ihe  insistence  of  the  United  States.  To  un- 
dejmlne  the  negotiations  with  so  fundamental 
a  violation  of  the  multilateral  GATT  as  forced 
bilateral  deficit  reduction  would  kill  chances 
for  an  effective  agreement  In  the  areas  where 
wa  most  need  one. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  has  other  prot>- 
lerjis  as  well.  It  would  provoke  retaliation  cer- 
talfi  to  hurt  ttiose  of  our  industries  that  have 
hab  succe^  In  exporting  especially  agricul- 
And  by  requiring  trade  deficit  reductksn 
linked  to  the  cause  of  the  deficit,  and  by 

jlaterally  volating  our  most  Important  and 
:tlve  International  trade  agreement,  the 
shardt  amendment  would  brand  ttie  Con- 
gress the  villain  in  a  destructive  and  costly 
tr^ile  war.  CXir  constituents  deserve  better. 

^r.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
si|ch  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gantleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Gephardt  amendment 

It  saddens  me  to  see  how  the  debate  on 
S(i;h  an  important  issue  can  stray  so  far  from 
the  facts.  This  Congress  has  been  overrun  by 
ar|  emotional  issue  and  will  subsequently  pass 
ar^  emotional  bill  rather  than  one  that  makes 
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real  chyiges  to  Increase  this  Natkxi's  com- 
petitiveness. 

I  assire  you  that  the  Gephardt  amendment 
will  create  many  more  protilems  ttian  are 
tKOught  atxxit  by  a  trade  deficit.  However,  it 
will  probably  be  successful  in  reducing  the  im- 
t>alance|  But  it  is  going  to  do  It  t>y  pushing  this 
country  'into  a  recessran  and  redudng  ttie 
standards  of  living  of  so  many  American's  that 
they  will  consume  less.  The  last  time  we  tiad 
a  trade  surplus  was  during  the  1975  reces- 
sion. An0  before  ttiat,  we  had  a  trade  surplus 
during  ^e  Great  [Repression.  Eliminate  a 
couple  df  million  jotis  in  ttie  United  States  arxJ 
I  promise  we  won't  have  a  trade  defk:it  any- 
more. 

Please  vote  with  your  mind  instead  of  your 
emotions.  The  American  people  count  on  us 
to  be  leaders,  not  emotional  poll  takers.  Think. 
Vote  "n0"  on  Gephardt. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  first  say  that  most  of  our  trade 
problems  have  nothing  to  do  with  pro- 
tectioinsm. 

Short-term  thinking,  inadequate  re- 
search, quarterly  profits,  golden  para- 
chutesi  hostile  takeovers,  poor  train- 
ing, and  budget  deficits— these  are  the 
real  problems. 

But  ^rade  barriers  are  a  factor,  and 
the  Gephardt  amendment  does  have 
merit.  I 

Firstj  it  only  applies  to  nations  with 
a  pattern  of  protectionism.  Not  just  of- 
fenderf,  but  repeat  offenders. 

Second,  if  there  is  no  pattern,  there 
is   no  i  action.    If   the   President   sees 


the  economy,  he  can  stop 

on  retaliation:  The  most  pro- 
;t  nations,  like  Japan,  Korea, 
Iwan,  profit  greatly  from  our 

rkets  and  our  defense  commit- 


harm 
action. 

Thin 
tectioi 
and  Ti 
open 
ments 

Wheh  I  was  in  business,  I'd  never 
stop  dealing  with  my  largest  customer 
becauas  of  a  10  percent  cut  in  sales.  I'd 
work  io  keep  the  remaining  90  per- 
cent, ao  will  our  trading  partners. 

I  do  have  some  reservations  about 
this  aijiendment.  I  might  not  support 
a  conference  agreement  without  some 
changes. 

But  \  intend  to  vote  "yes." 

We  lave  gotten  President  Reagan's 
attent  on.  We  have  gotten  President 
Nakas  >ne's  attention.  We  have  moved 
beyond  rhetoric  to  action.  And  this  is 
import  ant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got  to  ad- 
dress c  ur  problems  at  home. 


But 
imfair 


repeated    violations    of    our    trading 


rights 


Mr 
yield 
the 

MOODt] 


we  should  also  deal  with  the 
unjustified,  unacceptable,  and 


that  are  all  too  common  today. 
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IGEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 


such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
gitntleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 


Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  ttie  Gephardt  amendment 

This  amendment  is  the  best  opportunity  we 
have  to  effectively  break  down  barriers  to 
American  exports. 

The  first  major  point  to  make  about  the 
Gepfiardt  amendment  is  ttiat  it  is  not  as  dra- 
conian  as  has  t>een  advertised.  In  this  regard, 
let  me  make  five  points:  First  a  simple  trade 
imbalance  woukj  not  trigger  sanctions  under 
ttie  Gepfiardt  amendment  Clearty,  unfair  trade 
practices  must  also  t>e  present.  Second,  this 
unfair  trade  must  t>e  sustained  and  systemat- 
k:,  not  minor  or  occasional.  Third,  ttie  finding 
of  unfair  trade  practnes  would  be  made  t>y 
persons  appointed  t>y  ttie  Presklent  and, 
ttierefore  not  be  Inclined  to  unnecessarily 
force  ttie  President's  tiand.  Fourth,  no  sudden 
sledgettammer  wouM  fall  as  soon  as  a  coun- 
try fell  afoul  of  ttie  Gephardt  amendment  The 
Presklent  and  tiis  representatives  woukJ  effec- 
tively have  18  months  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment Fifth,  the  President  retains  ttie  authority 
to  waive  Gephardt  sanctions  on  tt>e  ground  of 
natkjnal  ecomomk:  interest,  and  such  a  waiver 
coukj  be  overridden  only  by  two-ttiirds  of  ttie 
Congress. 

Only  wtien  all  these  hurdles  are  past,  woukj 
ttie  PreskJent  t>e  required  to  act. 

But  ttie  secorxj  major  point  of  ttie  Gephardt 
amendment  is  that  it  does  have  teeth.  The 
sarKtk>ns — if  ttiey  come — will  be  real.  In  fact 
ttiey  are  so  real  ttiat,  in  all  llkelltiood,  ttiey  will 
never  actually  come  into  play  t>ecause  they 
woukJ  hurt.  But  ttie  true  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  use  ttie  ttireat  of  Gepfiardt  as  ttie  leverage 
we  need  to  force  countries  with  unfair  trade 
practices  to  change  these  practk^s. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill  and 
to  support  ttie  Gepfiardt  amendment 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  BoehlertI. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
debate  on  the  Gephardt  amendment 
boils  down  to  two  four-letter  words, 
words  which  can  be  used  in  polite  com- 
pany: fair  and  jobs.  We  do  not  get  fair 
treatment  from  those  trading  partners 
targeted  by  this  amendment  and  it  is 
costing  our  economy  jobs. 

I.  for  one,  am  not  satisfied  with 
tough  talk  and  good  intentions.  It  is 
time  for  specific  actions.  The  action 
called  for  in  the  amendment  is  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  avoid  a  trade  war. 
Those  who  suggest  otherwise  are  argu- 
ing with  emotion,  not  logic. 

What  sticks  in  the  gut  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  jeopardizes  their  support  is  the 
personal  ambition  of  the  author.  Quite 
frankly,  it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  no 
one  to  learn  that  I  do  not  support  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt], but  I  do  support  his  amend- 
ment in  the  interests  of  those  two 
four-letter  words:  fair  and  jobs.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  SchumerI. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  reluctant  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 


from  Missouri,  a  gentleman  for  whom 
I  have  enormous  respect  and  affection. 

Bflr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  historic 
moment  for  this  body. 

Today's  vote  will  set  patterns  for  the 
future  of  our  country  and  will  have  a 
profound  effect  on  our  childrens'  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  urging  my 
colleagues  today  to  vote  against  the 
Gephardt  amendment. 

If  we  pass  the  amendment  we  are  ad- 
mitting defeat.  We  are  raising  the  flag 
of  surrender.  We  are  saying  we  can't 
compete.  I  am  not  ready  to  admit  that. 

Today  America  is  poised  on  a  high 
ledge. 

If  we  fall  off  one  side— toward  pro- 
tectionism—we are  saying  that  our 
country  can't  compete  anymore.  We 
are  saying  America  in  the  1980's  is  like 
Britain  in  the  1940's. 

If  we  fall  off  the  other  side— toward 
inaction  and  doing  nothing— we  are 
putting  our  economy  and  national 
well-l>eing  at  great  risk.  We  could  well 
become  a  third-rate  power  in  the 
world. 

So  the  answer  is  not  building  walls. 
Nor  is  the  answer  to  do  nothing.  We 
need  to  chart  a  careful  course  with 
reciprocity  and  equal  access  as  our 
goal. 

I  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Japan. 
I  have  seen  that  it  is  a  ixiwerful  and 
impressive  nation.  But  I  have  seen 
that  it  has  flaws  as  a  society  too  and 
that  there  are  major  obstacles  to  over- 
come before  we  can  have  equal  access 
and  fair  trade. 

For  sure,  we  need  to  tell  Japan  and 
other  countries  that  they  cannot  con- 
tinue moving  at  a  hare's  pace  here 
when  we  can  only  move  at  a  tortoise's 
pace  over  there. 

But  to  solve  these  problems,  we  need 
careful,  narrowly  crafted  legislation 
which  seeks  true  reciprocity.  On  an  in- 
dustry-by-industy  basis.  On  trade  a 
rapier  works  better  than  a  bludgeon. 
That  is  what  the  bill  does. 

But  the  Gephardt  amendment  is  not 
narrowly  crafted.  It  is  protectionism  in 
reciprocity's  clothing.  If  we  pass  this 
amendment,  it  will  simply  become  the 
guise  for  those  who  seek  protectionism 
as  a  cure  for  our  trade  ills. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  admit 
defeat,  not  to  send  a  message  that 
America  can't  make  it  in  the  world 
anymore,  not  to  say,  stop,  we  can't 
compete.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  Congressman  Gephardt  on  one 
thing  and  that  is  the  issue  of  jobs.  But 
I  strongly  believe  he  is  wrong  in  his 
conclusion  about  how  to  protect  jobs. 

What  we  should  l>e  doing  is  opening 
markets  not  closing  markets.  We 
should  be  expanding  world  trade  not 
shrinking  world  trade.  We  should  be 


encouraging  investment  not  stifling  in- 
vestment. 

When  Mr.  Volcker  was  asked  his  re- 
actions to  a  bill  or  amendment  that 
would  impose  tariffs— to  lower  im- 
ports—to protect  American  Jobs,  this  is 
what  he  said: 

I  think  the  obvious  risk  is  ttiat  they  will 
do  precisely  the  opposite,  particularly  when 
you  put  this  In  a  context  of  not  only  the 
possibilities  of  retaliation  wliich  are  very 
real,  but  the  possibility  that  those  kinds  of 
measures  will  t>e  considered  a  sulistitute  tat 
more  fundamental  measures  and,  in  the 
process,  I  think  upset  exctiange  markets 
and  financial  markets  in  a  way  that  would 
be  counterproductive  in  terms  of  growth. 

In  my  opinion  if  we  pass  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment,  we  may  swap  the 
prosperity  that  this  country  has  en- 
Joyed  for  the  last  5  years. 

I  urge  against  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment and  for  Jobs. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Steitholm]. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  ttie  utmost  respect  for  Congressman 
Dick  Gephardt  and  many  of  my  views  are 
aligned  with  his.  I  regret  ttiat  I  must  oppose 
his  amendment  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  neglected  our  trade  problems.  They  tiave 
procrastinated  In  giving  ttiis  area  appropriate 
actxMi  and  attentkxi. 

The  President  has  every  tool  that  he  needs 
to  deal  with  our  trade  problems  wittxxjt  addi- 
tional legislatkxi.  An  example  is  ttie  leverage 
he  placed  on  Canada  with  a  tariff  on  red 
cedar  shingles  which  caused  the  adjustments 
of  lumtier  Imports  to  ttie  United  States. 

l-lis  signal  to  Europe  ttiat  tie  might  Impose 
tariffs  on  candy,  cheese,  and  liquor  has 
caused  a  scramble  among  our  allies  and  tias 
gotten  ttieir  attention. 

Ttie  problem  with  ttie  Presklent's  much  de- 
layed actk}n,  whk:h  I  believe  will  work,  is  that 
It  Is  2  or  3  years  too  late. 

Mr.  Gephardt  and  ttie  supporters  of  tils 
amendment  are  correct  in  wanting  to  inform 
our  trading  partners  ttiat  enough  is  enough. 

But  Mr.  Ctiairman,  It  Is  important  ttiat  ttiis 
action  will  not  leave  us  worse  off  ttian  we  are 
now. 

I  woukJ  tiope  ttiat  I  could  vote  for  ttie  final 
bill  wittKXJt  ttie  Gephardt  amendment  I  be- 
lieve this  measure  will  give  our  negotiators  ttie 
opportunity  to  negotiate  a  sk>wdown  in  ttie 
sikje  of  the  dollar  on  foreign  markets  in  ex- 
change for  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers  and 
the  opening  of  some  of  ttie  trade  doors  ttiat 
are  now  dosed  to  this  Natk>n's  exporters.  I 
am  concerned  that  tte  may  get  ourselves  into 
a  retaliatory  situation  whk:h  will  dose  our 
bond  markets  to  Japan  and  to  ottiers.  It  coukj 
create  a  demand  for  payment  of  foreign  debt 
and  demotivate  our  economy  wtiich.  in  my 
opinion,  is  very  fragile. 


A -1  an    inof 
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For  instance,  we  are  presently  borrowing 
S150  biWon  each  year  from  foreign  markets. 
and  our  current  debt  to  Japan  is  $55  billion. 
They  alao  are  our  largest  trading  partners.  I 
beieve  Ittat  there  is  enough  expertise  in 
America  to  deal  with  this  problem  without  the 
Gephardt  amendment 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
we  consider  the  amendment  before  us. 
I  think  it  is  prudent  for  us  to  remem- 
ber the  old  congressicnal  adage:  that 
is,  to  choose  carefuUy  your  legislation 
to^y.  for  tomorrow,  you  may  have  to 
live  by  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
Gephardt  amendment  for  three  rea- 
sons: 

First,  language  already  in  the  bill  ad- 
dresses the  same  concerns. 

Second,  it  is  OATT-illegal  and  will 
trigger  retaliation  this  Nation,  and  es- 
pecially our  fragile  agricultural  sector. 
cannot  afford. 

Third,  it  will  not  accomplish  the  re- 
sults it  promises. 

On  the  first  point:  I  strongly  com- 
mend Chairman  Rostenkowski  and 
the  Wajrs  and  Means  Ccnnmittee.  They 
have  labored  diligently  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance in  this  bill  that  is  precise,  pru- 
dent, and  positive.  This  approach  is 
perhaps  most  evident  in  what  has 
been  called  their  modified  Gephardt 
language.  HH.  3.  as  reported,  already 
contains  language  mandating  negotia- 
tions or  retaliation  to  reduce  excessive 
trade  surpluses  and  remove  unfair 
trade  practices.  The  choice  before  us  is 
not  whether  to  pass  or  punt,  but 
whether  to  pass  or  run.  This  amend- 
ment represents  the  long  bomb— and  I 
emphasize  the  word  "bomb"— when 
there  already  is  a  careful  and  meas- 
ured game  plan  in  the  committee's 
language. 

Second,  by  mandating  unilateral 
action  to  force  oth^r  nations  to  reduce 
their  surpluses,  the  amendment  vio- 
lates the  nondiscrimination  and  tariff- 
limitation  provisions  we  have  agreed 
to  live  by  imder  the  GATT.  There's  a 
simple  law  of  physics  that  describes 
what  happens  next:  For  every  action 
there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  reac- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  choice  before 
us  is  not  one  of  a  tough  trade  policy 
versus  imilateral  disarmament.  It  is 
one  of  whether  we  really  want  to  put 
on  autopilot  a  weapon  that  fires  at 
both  sides  simultaneously.  After  all. 
the  four  countries  that  are  the  pri- 
mary targets  of  the  amendment  buy 
nearly  one-third  of  our  agricultural 
exports. 

Third,  the  amendment  will  not  work 
the  way  it  is  advertised.  It  will  not 
open  up  markets  to  U.S.  exports.  The 
committee's  provision  targets  unfair 
trading  practices.  This  amendment 
targets  numbers.  Even  if  our  trading 
partners  are  willing  to  give  up  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  economic  sov- 
ereignty to  comply  with  the  Gephardt 
amendment,  the  only  way  they  can  be 


siBre  of  compljring  is  by  restricting 
their  exports.  That  will  lead  to  an 
overall  contraction  of  two-way  trade. 
One  certain  way  for  Japan  to  achieve 
a  tero  trade  surplus  with  us  is  if  our 
exports  and  their  exports  are  both  re- 
duced to  zero.  Another  way  they  can 
retaliate  is  by  drying  up  the  pool  of 
capital  on  which  we— because  of  our 
mi  Lssive  Federal  deficits— have  become 
dependent.  In  1975.  the  United  States 
hi  d  $17.4  billion  invested  In  Japan  and 
tliey  had  only  $16.3  billion  invested 
h^e.  By  1985.  those  numbers  grew  to 
$S  S.3  billion  and  $101.8  billion,  respec- 
tiifely.  In  other  words,  the  Japanese 
wfre  just  barely  our  debtors  12  years 
ago.  Today,  they  support  our  borrow- 
ing habit  by  a  net  $45.5  billion.  Should 
tliey  decide  to  withhold  some  of  their 
loins  to  us.  our  capital  markets  will 
pinic.  interest  rates  will  soar,  and 
to  lay's  fiscal  problems  will  look  small 
in  retrospect. 

11  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gep- 
hi  rdt  amendment  assumes  that  the 
United  States  and  U.S.  farmers,  in  par- 
ticular, cannot  compete  in  world  mar- 
k^:  that  our  only  salvation  is  to  rig 
the  numbers  to  change  the  results 
without  addressing  the  causes. 

Vote  no  on  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment and  give  us  a  chance  for  a  good 
tr|ide  bill. 

LD  1340 
r.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consuime  to 
tile    gentleman    from    Illinois     [Mr. 
iqiYEs]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  lllirKJis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  ttie  Gephardt  amendment 
to  the  trade  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Reagan 
actninistration  has  not  formulated  or  enacted 
a  icoherent  trade  policy.  Instead,  wfiat  tf>e 
President  has  offered  American  workers  is 
frae-trade  rhetoric  and  the  largest  trade  deficit 
thi  world  has  ever  seen.  Instead  of  offering 
instructive  policy  Initiatives  that  show  an  un- 
d^tanding  of  international  trade  policy  we 
have  been  offered  an  ideology  that  has  re- 
duced the  standard  of  living  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Somebody  needs  to  tell  the  President  that 
hit  economic  recovery  has  been  one  of  the 
most  painful  this  Nation  has  ever  had.  Some- 
t>qdy  needs  to  tell  the  President  that  It  has 
ti^n  his  policies  of  borrow-and-spend  which 
has  brought  our  Nation  to  tt>e  t>rink  of  never- 
ending  budget  defictts.  And  If  he  doesn't  kriow 
it,  someone  has  to  tell  the  President  that  his 
p<licy  of  freely  trading  away  American  jobs 
ai  d  industries  is  a  losing  strategy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried  other  ap- 
p<t}aches,  and  we  will  continue  to  try  other  ap- 
ptbaches.  We  will  continue  to  try  to  corwince 
the  Reagan  administration  that  lacking  a  com- 
pnehensive  trade  policy  in  the  1980s  is  like 
closing  your  eyes  to  reality.  I  have  recently 
joined  a  congressional  working  group  on  inter- 
national labor  rights  in  order  to  address  the 
[X  oblems  of  American  workers  who  are  com- 
p(  iting  with  foreign  children  and  adult  workers 
w  K>  work  for  as  little  as  16  cents  an  hour. 
T  le  Small  Business  Committee  has  recently 
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tf)e  Small  Business  Trade  Competi- 
tiveness and  Innovation  Act,  wfwch  seeks  to 
assist  bur  small  busir>esses  in  exporting. 
There  are  many,  many  ways  in  whk:h  we  are 
attemptkig  to  alleviate  our  trade  problems, 
from  tMtter  educating  our  students  to  t>etter 
training  iour  workers.  But  let  us  be  clear.  There 
are  many  whose  primary  goal  is  not  tfie  em- 
ployment of  our  workers,  but  the  enrichment 
of  their  personal  and  corporate  bankrolls.  The 
Gephan  amerximent  is  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  legelation  we  are  debating  today.  It  is 
flexible,  reasonable,  and  still  gives  the  admin- 
istratkxii  reasonable  autfKXity  to  conduct 
polkry.  American  workers  are  counting  on  our 
support  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Taixok]. 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marksj) 

Mr.  JTALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  sudport  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment."] 

Mr.  dhairman,  it  is  time  we  came  to  our 
senses.]  Wishful  thinking  and  dated  views 
about  our  place  in  the  worid  have  clouded  our 
understanding  of  the  domestic  effects  of  inter- 
national competition. 

The  world  of  1987  is  far  different  than  that 
of  1950.  A  generation  ago,  the  United  States 
lay  seciire  in  its  t>orders,  confident  of  its  desti- 
ny, andipreeminent  in  manufacturing  and  com- 
merce. |We  had  many  advantages  others  dki 
not  a  skilled  work  force,  productive  industries, 
and  a  bountiful  land. 

But  (he  era  of  American  advantage  is 
ending.'  Modem  management  and  finance, 
technology,  and  the  worldwide  increase  in  the 
education  and  skills  of  workers  have  created 
a  glot>|il  economy.  This  new  international 
econonty  has  raised  standards  of  living 
around  Ittie  worid  arut  opened  our  vast  domes- 
tk;  markets  to  determined  competitors.  And  as 
the  moentain  of  glotial  productivity  has  grown, 
we  are]  sliding  farttier  and  fartfier  away  from 
the  pinnacle. 

The  ^utlook  for  ttie  next  generatk>n  is  trou- 
bling, pur  ability  to  meet  our  otitigations  as  a 
world  leader  is  threatened  by  the  erosion  of 
the  Nation's  competitive  position  in  com- 
merce, t  industry,  and  technology.  Our  country 
is  unable  to  sell  many  of  its  products  at  com- 
petitive prices  here  or  atxoad.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  American  manufactured  products  are 
subject  to  foreign  competition  in  the  United 
States. , 

Lackfeig  a  strategic  response,  we  tiave 
watchep  our  great  manufacturing  enterprises 
falter  ahd  our  industrial  work  force  suffer  the 
vrorst  employment  shocks  in  50  years.  We  are 
unable, to  provide  productive  work  for  large 
numtie^  of  our  citizens;  we  are  unwilling  to 
invest  adequately  in  the  plant,  equipment, 
education,  and  technology  essential  to  our 
intemaiional  competitiveness;  ar>d  we  txjrrow 
more  tl  an  we  are  willing  to  save. 

Whiki  our  market — ttie  worid's  largest— is 
relative  y  open,  other  countries  have  protected 
their  own  industries  from  our  exports,  thus 
providing  their  firms  with  captive  markets  and 
a  syste  matic  competitive  advantage. 


The  barriers  can  be  enormous.  U.S.  high- 
tech  tariff  rates  average  4  percent,  txjt  our 
producers  often  face  rates  of  40  percent  or 
more  abroad.  American  computer  companies 
seeking  txisiness  in  Korea  or  Taiwan,  for  ex- 
ample, must  joint  venture  to  access  ttx>se 
markets.  And  American  manufacturers  of 
sefTNConductors  arxl  telecommunications 
equipment  confront  collusive  practnes  in 
Japan  ttiat  woukl  t>e  illegal  here. 

Amierican  agriculture  has  k>ng  been  ac- 
knowledged as  ttie  world's  finest,  txit  we 
cannot  compete  with  ttie  European  Economic 
Community's  sut>sidized  exports.  Ttie  EEC 
sutiskiy  transforms  the  EEC  unfairty  into  a 
competitor  with  ttie  United  States  in  third 
country  markets.  Wittiin  the  EEC  itself,  ttie 
subsidy  is  so  high  ttiat  It  effectively  cuts  off 
ttie  market  from  U.S.  agricultural  products.  A 
recent  study  estimated  ttie  cost  of  this  policy 
to  U.S.  farm  producers  to  be  as  much  as  $2 
\Mxx\.  These  actkxis  have  had  a  devastating 
impact  on  U.S.  exports  to  ttie  EEC  and  else- 
wtiere  in  products  such  as  American  sorghum, 
soytieans,  wtieat,  wtieat  fkxtr,  poultry,  tot>ac- 
co,  fish,  t>arley,  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

America's  small-  and  medium-sized  export- 
ers tiave  tieen  especially  hurt  t>y  Import  re- 
strictnns.  Entrepreneurs  can't  afford  ttie  legal 
expertise  and  years  of  losses  necessary  to 
crack  restricted  markets.  And  unlike  giants 
such  as  IBM,  they  lack  ttie  ckxjt  to  cut  deals 
with  foreign  govemments. 

Ttie  administratkjn's  efforts  to  open  foreign 
markets  to  American  goods  have  failed.  Take 
the  critrcal  electron's  industry  which  will  soon 
rival  oil  and  autos  as  one  of  the  world's  larg- 
est industries:  the  administration  has  made  no 
progress  toward  ending  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tk:es.  American  semiconductor  companies — 
wtio  win  market  shares  of  30  to  60  percent 
outside  Japan — can't  get  more  than  an  11 
percent  market  stiare  in  Japan — and  less  ttian 
one-third  of  ttiose  are  actual  United  States  ex- 
ports. 

But  since  1983,  Japanese  sales,  here  have 
soared  50  percent,  tielping  to  swell  a  tiigh- 
tech  trade  surplus  with  the  United  States  that 
will  hit  $20  bilton  ttiis  year.  Japanese  barriers 
couki  give  Japanese  manufacturers  the  crucial 
sales  and  experience  needed  to  dominate  the 
next  generation  of  electronk:s  products. 

We  cannot  sit  klly  by  and  watch  Japan 
steadily  overtake  American  manufacturers  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  threat  from  Japan  of  a 
retaliatory  trade  war  is  an  empty  one,  not  be- 
cause they  won't  start  one,  t>ut  tiecause  they 
already  have.  For  a  decade  or  more  the  Japa- 
nese tiave  dumped  ttieir  products  in  ttie 
United  States  market  on  a  consistent  and 
widespread  tiasis.  The  goal  is  simple:  ttie 
elimination  of  U.S.  competitkjn.  Between  1979 
and  1985,  ttie  International  Trade  Commission 
ruled  in  20  cases  that  ttie  Japanese  were  sell- 
ing goods  in  ttie  United  States  market  bek>w 
their  fair  market  value. 

Our  leaders  have  finally  acknowledged  that 
we  face  fierce  and  often  unfair  competition  in 
the  arena  of  intematkinal  trade.  But  ttie  re- 
sponse has  tieen  erratk:  and  timid  and  gener- 
ally unsuccessful  as  last  year's  $166  billion 
defk:it  demonstrates. 

Mr.  Ctiairman.  I'm  tired  of  drifting  and  I'm 
tired  of  tiptoeing.  We've  got  to  get  a  program 


and  ttien  get  with  it  Ttie  Geptiardt  amend- 
ment is  a  responsible  approach  to  America's 
trade  crisis,  and  will  help  ensure  our  exporters 
fair  access  to  foreign  markets.  It  kJentifies  for- 
eign countries  wtiich  tiave  buHt  up  tmge  trade 
surpluses  with  the  U.S.  through  a  pattern  of 
unfair  and  discriminatory  practx:es.  Our  pro- 
posals instruct  ttie  President  to  try  to  dismarv 
tie  ttiese  practKes  ttvough  negotiations.  If 
ttiese  countries  refuse,  it  mandates  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  response  equal  to  our  \osX  export 
opportunities. 

A  year  later,  ttie  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
goes  tiack  to  see  if  ttie  country  has  lived  up  to 
its  agreement  with  us  and  has  really  opened 
its  market  If  ttie  pattern  of  protectionism  re- 
mains and  ttie  surplus  is  still  excessive,  limited 
surplus  reductkjn  requirements  will  tie  im- 
posed. 

Ttie  Geptiardt  amendment  is  a  reasonatile, 
necessary  element  of  an  effective  compretien- 
sive  trade  policy.  This  amendment,  coupled 
with  continued  excellence  in  productkm  at 
home,  will  enable  us  to  end  ttiis  tormenting 
race  and  not  only  match  our  competition  but 
surpass  it.  It  is  a  choice  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  put  off. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Erdreich]. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Gephardt 
amendment. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Jenkins]. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  an  important  opportunity  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today  to  address 
our  Nation's  trade  problems.  Our  Na- 
tion's trade  deficit  continues  to  sky- 
rocket, rising  tram  $40  billion  in  1981 
to  $170  billion  in  1986.  In  recent 
weeks,  the  Reagan  administration  fire 
trucks  have  rushed  to  the  scene  to  re- 
spond to  the  three-alarm  fire  caused 
by  the  Japanese  violation  of  our  semi- 
conductor agreement. 

Instead  of  continually  putting  out 
the  latest  trade  flareup,  our  national 
trade  policy  should  Ije  cohesive  and 
comprehensive.  The  administration's 
trade  policy  should  not  be  reactionary, 
only  dealing  with  the  latest  trade 
crisis.  We  need  sound,  responsible 
trade  policy  which  confronts  the  trade 
issues. 

Our  Nation  cannot  continue  to  be  a 
sieve  or  always  maintain  an  open  door 
to  foreign-made  products.  At  the  same 
time,  other  nations  continue  to  build 
up  huge  trade  surpluses,  while  closing 
their  doors  to  U.S.  products. 

Last  year,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives overwhelmingly  passed  a  compre- 
hensive trade  bill  that  required  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  action  against 
unfair  trade  practices.  This  week,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  consider- 
ing an  important  measure  which 
strengthens  the  omnibus  trade  bill. 
Passage  of  the  Gephardt  amendment 
to  H.R.  3  is  a  good  step  in  the  direc- 


tion of  improving  our  Nation's  trade 
laws. 

The  Gephardt  provision  substantial- 
ly strengthens  the  bill's  existing  provi- 
sion aimed  at  eliminating  unfair  trade 
barriers  some  of  our  foreign  competi- 
tors now  use  to  add  to  their  huge 
trade  surpluses.  The  amendment  is  not 
only  results  oriented,  but  also  provides 
market-opening  incentives  as  well. 

The  provision  would  take  effect  only 
when  a  country  exports  75  percent 
more  to  the  United  States  than  it  im- 
ports and  that  coimtry  has  a  pattern 
of  unfair  trade  practices  that  has  sig- 
nificant adverse  impact  on  UJ5.  com- 
merce. The  administration  would  be 
given  a  6-month  period  in  which  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  those  coun- 
tries which  have  unwarranted  surplus- 
es that  would  result  in  the  elimination 
of  trade  barriers. 

This  is  not  an  unreasonable  provi- 
sion. In  fact,  this  is  a  desirable  and 
forthright  approach  to  combat  unfair 
trade. 

While  the  administration  has  revised 
their  monthly  trade  deficit  figures 
downward  some  $1.4  billion  for  Febru- 
ary, the  fact  remains  that  our  month- 
ly trade  deficit  figures  continue  to  be 
staggering.  Japan  reported  a  February 
surplus  figure  with  the  United  States 
of  $5.1  billion,  Taiwan  reported  an 
amount  of  $1.5  billion,  and  Korea 
showed  a  February  surplus  of  $0.7  bil- 
Uon. 

Our  textile  and  apparel  trade  deficit 
for  January  and  February  also 
reached  a  record  level  of  $3.95  billion, 
and  18.3  percent  increase  over  the  first 
2  months  of  1986.  During  the  first  2 
months  of  the  year,  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel trade  deficit  was  14  percent  of 
the  Nation's  total  merchandise  trade 
deficit. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  has 
broad  support  from  every  region  in 
the  country  and  every  sector  of  our 
economy.  Large  firms  such  as  Chrys- 
ler. Motorola,  and  USX  have  endorsed 
the  provision,  but  so  have  smaller 
groups  such  as  Detroit  Plastics  and 
Molding  Co.  and  the  National  Con- 
sumer League.  Diverse  farming  inter- 
ests have  lent  their  support  for  the 
adoption  of  the  provision,  including 
the  American  Agriculture  Movement, 
the  League  of  Rural  Voters,  and  the 
National  Farmers  Union.  Labor  groups 
such  as  the  AFL-CIO  have  given  their 
full  and  active  backing  for  passage  of 
the  Gephardt  amendment. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  allows  the  President 
to  waive  action  if  it  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  it  applies  to  only 
those  countries  which  have  a  system- 
atic pattern  of  unfair  and  discrimina- 
tory trade  practices.  It  provides  a  com- 
monsense  approach  to  combat  unfair 
trade  practices.  The  amendment  sup- 
plies a  progressive  series  of  modest, 
achievable    surplus    reduction    goals 
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which  would  not  cause  undue  harm  to 
any  of  our  trading  partners.  We  must 
remember  that  the  annual  reduction 
called  for  would  only  occur  if  the 
imf  air  barriers  have  not  been  removed. 

The  amendment  before  us  today  is 
neither  protectionist  nor  does  it  tie 
the  administration's  hands.  It  merely 
gives  the  administration  a  tool  to  use 
in  opening  foreign  marliets  to  n.S. 
products. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  continue  to 
sacrifice  American  Jobs  for  the  sake  of 
tny^tit^ininp  QUT  cuTfent  trade  policy. 
Decisive  action  is  needed  against  our 
growing  trade  crisis.  The  Gephardt 
amendment  will  get  results,  it  will 
open  foreign  markets  to  U.S.  goods.  It 
will  allow  our  export  sectors  to  become 
more  competitive  as  well  as  preserving 
American  Jobs. 

I  urge  you  to  adopt  the  Gephardt 
amendment. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BrtahtI. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Gephardt 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chaimun.  I  believe  it's  time  to  tell  our 
tradkig  partners  to  either  let  our  American 
products  t>e  soM  in  their  country  or  get  their 
products  out  of  our  country. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  In  effect  says 
this  and  contains  tough  but  workable  lan- 
guage to  accompKah  fair  treatment  for  Ameri- 
can products  abroad. 

I  beiovo  if  s  time  to  put  America  first  in  for- 
eign trade.  Asldng  foreign  countries  to  treat 
our  products  as  well  as  we  treat  their  products 
is  not  askingtoo  much. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  DsRUCKl. 

Mi.  DERRICEL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GE7HARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Cole- 
mah]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3,  the  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987.  This  legisla- 
tion, favorably  reported  by  five  committees  of 
the  House  with  bipartisan  support  Is  ttie  most 
comprehensive  restructuring  of  basic  U.S. 
trade  policy  mnce  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  The 
bW  affects  virtually  every  aspect  of  our  basic 
trade  laws,  from  trade  negotiating  authority  to 
import  relief  arx)  unfair  trade  practices  to  the 
structure  of  executive  txanch  trade  functions. 
The  tMll  addresses  our  Nation's  need  to  retrain 
our  existing  work  force  to  meet  the  present 
challenges  and  provide  the  necessary  educa- 
tion and  training  to  our  future  work  force  to 
meet  future  cfwUtenges  in  a  changing  world 
economy. 

The  t>ill  t)efore  us  today  strer^hens  laws 
ttiat  protect  against  unfair  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices and  establishes  new  procedures  to 
ensure  ttiat  these  laws  are  fully  and  effectively 
enforced.  The  measure  woukj  transfer  author- 
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rtylfrom  ttie  President  to  the  Offne  of  ttie  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  [USTR]  to  determine 
wliBther  a  foreign  trading  practice  is  unfair 
un^  ttie  U.S.  law  and  to  determine  wfiat  re- 
medial action  to  take. 

The  bill  defines  additional  foreign  practnes 
as  unfair  trade  practKes  subject  to  possit>le 
retaliatory  action:  export  targeting,  government 
toleration  of  cartels  ttiat  restrict  purchases  of 
US.  goods,  and  denial  of  certain  t>asic  work- 
ers' rights. 

Ttie  t>ill  strengthens  provisk>ns  for  tempo- 
rary relief  to  firms  and  workers  that  have  been 
injvred  as  a  result  of  large  Increases  in  im- 
ports regardless  of  wtiettier  such  imports  re- 
suted  from  unfair  trade  practices.  This  relief 
call  involve  import  restrictions  or  provision  of 
Tride  Adjustment  Assistance  tienefits — Includ- 
ing supplemental  unemployment  fctenefits,  re- 
training aid,  and  payments  for  firms. 

The  bill  Increases  ttie  atMlity  of  the  U.S. 
Giy/emment  to  act  against  imports  that  have 
an  unfeiir  price  advantage  eittier  through  gov- 
ernment subsidization  or  dumping.  Further,  tfie 
t>ill  strengthens  laws  whk:h  protect  against  im- 
parts resulting  from  foreign  violations  of  U.S. 
trademarks,  patents,  and  copyrights.  Ttie 
measure  also  directs  the  administration  to  ne- 
gotiate ttie  opening  of  foreign  markets  for 
tel^communKatkins  equipment  and  servrces, 
anji  requires  countermeasures  to  tie  taken  If 
the  negotiatkKis  are  not  successful. 

The  bill  takes  various  steps  to  promote  eco- 
nomk:  devek}pment  and  help  reduce  the 
burden  of  debt  on  devekiping  natrons,  includ- 
ing that  of  Mexkx).  Ttie  measure  calls  for  ne- 
gotiations to  set  up  a  new  international  finan- 
ci^  institutkin  wtrich  wouki  buy  Third  World 
loins  from  private  tianks  at  a  discount  and 
then  pass  ttiat  discount  on  to  ttie  debtor  na- 
tkiris.  This  is  a  reasonatile  free  market  ap- 
pr^ch  which  stiould  be  considered  by  the 
m^jor  Industrial  nations  as  a  means  t>y  whk:h 
to  defuse  ttie  international  debt  bomb. 

The  bill  seeks  to  expand  private  Investment 
in  fhe  Third  World  by  authorizing  U.S.  partrci- 
pabon  in  a  new  Worid  Bank  agency  that  pro- 
vkies  long-term  guarantees  to  private  inves- 
tons,  and  by  expanding  the  assistance  provkl- 
edj  to  U.S.  firms  investing  in  developing  na- 
tkj^s  by  the  quasi-governmental  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  sectkin  of  the  bill  is  of 
great  economic  and  strategic  importance. 
FiiBt,  it  provkies  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
Third  Worid  debt  situatk>n  through  a  free- 
market  approach  and  tiopefully  entiance  ttieir 
economies  ttieretiy  increasing  the  growing 
U.S.  export  markets  in  those  regions.  Second, 
it  provides  for  a  means  by  which  to  lift  the 
dat  burden  from  the  backs  of  the  developing 
na|k>ns  thus  allowing  them  to  achieve  eco- 
nomk:  growth  and  stable  market-oriented  de- 
mocracies. This  Is  of  grave  strategk;  impor- 
tafice  to  our  Natron. 

THE  GEPHARDT  AMENDMENT 

Although  I  support  the  committee  tiill  as  re- 

3 ted,  I  tielieve  we  must  go  further.  We  must 
e  a  stand  with  our  trading  partners.  We 
must  tell  our  trading  partners  that  we  favor 
free  and  open  markets,  txjt  so  too  should 
ttiey.  The  bill  as  written  falls  stiort  of  this  goal. 
THe  Geptiardt  amendment  addresses  this  voki 
arVi  for  ttiat  reason  I  support  it. 
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Contriry  to  ttie  opponents  of  ttie  amend- 
ment ttie  Gephardt  amendment  is  not  anti- 
trade, tut  rattier  a  market  opening  measure. 
Ttie  amendment  provkJes  ttiat  the  administra- 
tron  kleritify  natrons  with  a  huge  trade  surphjs 
with  tti^  United  States.  Such  a  natron  vrauW 
be  defined  as  one  v^ich  exports  75  percent 
more  to  ttie  United  States  than  It  Imports  and 
whroh  has  a  pattern  of  unfair  trade  practroes 
that  has  a  signifroant  adverse  affect  on  U.S. 
commeice.  The  administratron  wouM  be  given 
a  6-rnonth  p)eriod  in  whroh  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  unwarranted  surplus  countries  ttiat 
woukJ  result  in  the  elimination  of  trade  bar- 
riers. Ifjsuch  negotiatrons  were  unsuccessful, 
the  Unied  States  woukJ  retaliate  dollar  for 
dollar  a^nst  the  value  of  ttie  unfair  trading 
practiced  whroh  ttiat  country  maintains.  A 
yearly  neevaluation  of  ttie  practroes  of  that 
country  would  occur  to  determine  whether  it 
has  in  fact  eliminated  its  unfair  trading  prac- 
troes  and  whether  an  excess  surplus  remains. 
If  that  oountry  fails  to  eliminate  its  unfair  trad- 
ing praetroes  and  still  has  a  huge  surplus,  it 
would  tm  faced  with  a  bilateral  surplus  reduc- 
tron  retijirement  of  10  percent  for  each  of  4 
years.   [ 

This  |imendment  provides  for  negotiatrons, 
it  does|  not  unilaterally  impose  retaliatory 
measures.  It  provkjes  a  mechanism  through 
which  trade  tiarriers  may  t>e  removed,  txit  if 
our  tracing  partners  fail  to  utilize  that  mectia- 
nism  arvj  Ignore  our  negotiations,  we  tiave  the 
atiillty  to  back  up  our  efforts  to  open  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  live  with  $170  t>il- 
Iron  trade  deficits  or  accept  our  Natron's 
status  ^  the  worid's  largest  debtor  natkxi.  In 
1980,  this  Natron  had  a  $40  billron  surplus. 
The  fiscal  policies  of  ttie  past  7  years  have 
dramati^ly  reversed  ttiat  situatron.  According 
to  ttie  l^ederal  Reserve,  in  order  to  pay  tiack 
ttie  for^n  debt  we  have  accumulated  over 
ttiat  period,  we  will  tiave  to  maintain  at  least  a 
$50  t>ilion  trade  surplus  for  many  years  to 
come.  That  is  a  far  cry  from  our  positk>n 
today.  Surely,  many  factors  are  to  blame  for 
our  present  trade  deficit— the  1982-83  reces- 
sron,  tiie  massive  budget  defroits  of  ttie 
I980's.  and  an  Inflated  dollar.  But  our  econo- 
my has^  recovered,  albeit  at  a  lettiargk:  pace. 
We  have  tightened  our  fiscal  belts  through 
Gramm^Rudman.  We  have  driven  ttie  dollar 
down  to  historic  lows,  and  yet,  the  trade  defi- 
cit persists,  long  tieyond  the  normal  transition 
period  necessary  for  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  to  take  effect.  We  must  now  address 
unfair  tnade  practices. 

When  the  United  States  negotiated  an 
agreement  with  ttie  Japanese  on  semroonduc- 
tors  la^  year,  many  hailed  ttie  accord  as  a 
step  toward  reducing  foreign  trade  barriers. 
Unfortunately,  we  later  discovered  ttiat  the 
Japanese  had  no  intentkin  of  atuding  by  the 
agreement.  This  administration,  which  has  so 
adamantly  opposed  trade  legislatron  of  any 
type  asl  protectionist  imposed  dollar  for  dollar 
tariffs  abainst  the  Japanese  in  retaliation.  That 
was  ttie^only  way  to  move  toward  open  mar- 
kets.   I 

I  surfrort  free  trade.  Free  trade  and  open 
markets  provkte  economk:  growth  and  em- 
pkiymefit  opportunities.  In  ttie  worid  trading 


system 


We  fade  barriers  throughout  the  world.  The 


today,  we  do  rrot  have  such  a  system. 


Gephardt  amendment  says  "no  more."  We 
will  not  be  the  vrarid  patsies  on  trade.  We  will 
trade  in  free  and  open  markets  only.  We  will 
not  mortgage  ttie  next  generation's  future  on 
tiehalf  of  the  mercantilistic  tiehavior  of  our 
trading  partners  today.  The  Gephardt  amend- 
ment adds  the  teeth  to  this  bill  whroh  are 
needed  to  tell  our  trading  partners  that  we  are 
very  serious  indeed  atrout  free  and  open  mar- 
kets. 

UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  TRADE 

I  am  partroularty  pleased  with  ttie  decisrons 
of  both  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Foreign  Affairs  to  include  my  proviskm 
dealing  with  United  States-Mexroo  relatkins  in 
the  original  text  of  this  legislation. 

Since  first  coming  to  Washington  in  January 
1983,  I  have  observed  that  one  of  the  major 
flaws  in  our  foreign  and  trade  polk:ies  with 
Mexroo  tias  been  a  failure  to  accord  relations 
with  that  country  the  priority  status  which  ttiey 
deserve.  Despite  the  national  security  signifi- 
cance of  Mexco  to  troth  Central  America  as 
well  as  our  border,  and  the  fact  that  Mexico  is 
our  third  largest  international  trade  partner, 
the  United  States  continues  to  adopt  a  lais- 
sez-faire approach  to  bilateral  relations  with 
that  natron.  Rather  ttian  constructing  a  formal 
and  ongoing  mechanism  tiy  which  we  can 
communroate  with  Mexkro  on  a  regular  tiasis, 
this  Govemment  appears  to  favor  a  bilateral 
policy  whroh  consists  of  indivkJual  Federal 
agencies  lurching  about  in  a  crisis-to-crisis 
context  with  their  counterparts  across  the  Rio 
Grande.  Past  and  present  history  are  replete 
with  the  disadvantages  such  a  fractured 
course  of  action  affords  troth  countries. 

The  provision  Included  in  this  legislation 
today  deals  primarily  with  taking  positive  steps 
on  the  part  of  this  Govemment  to  improve  re- 
latrons  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  on  a  wkle 
range  of  concems.  With  the  creatron  of  a  cab- 
inet-level United  States-Mexico  bilateral  com- 
mission, a  remedy  is  at  hand  for  the  problems 
caused  by  the  absence  of  a  consistent  and 
comprehensive  policy  toward  Mexico. 

Mr.  Ctialrman,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
ttiat  this  trade  legislation  is  long  overdue.  Nei- 
ther, in  my  mind,  can  it  be  disputed  that 
Mexroo  and  our  relations  with  that  country 
must  be  accorded  more  attention.  United 
States  relations  with  Mexico  are  substantially 
economk:  In  nature  and  the  overall  health  of 
our  neightror  and  ally  to  the  south  remain  in- 
extricably woven  Into  ttie  fabric  of  our  south- 
western txxder  economy. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  IVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt]  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  hit  West- 
em  song  called  "the  Gambler,"  and  in 
that  song  there  was  this  line:  "You've 
got  to  luiow  when  to  hold  them  and 
luiow  when  to  fold  them." 

America  has  been  gambling  and  los- 
ing the  international  poker  game  pri- 
marily liecause  America  has  run  out  of 
aces.  The  Gephardt  amendment  is  an 
American  ace  in  the  hole. 

What  is  the  alternative  to  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment?  Is  it  more  jawl>on- 
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ing?  Jawtxining  has  increased  our 
deficit  by  700  percent  in  just  this  dec- 
ade. Do  Americans  want  to  continue 
playing  with  those  cards? 

Is  the  alternative  to  the  Gephardt 
amendment  TV  commercials  that  ask 
you  to  dig  around  through  your  closets 
and  look  for  a  lat>el  that  says,  "Made  in 
the  U.S.A."?  Is  that  the  alternative? 

Is  the  alternative  to  the  Gephardt 
amendment  a  President  who  would 
rather  be  considered  a  nice  guy  to  our 
allies  than  to  t>e  considered  a  tough 
trading  partner?  Is  that  the  gamble 
Americans  want  to  keep  taking  with 
our  economic  future?  Is  the  alternative 
to  the  Gephardt  amendment  more  glit- 
tering state  dinners  with  visiting  heads 
of  state?  Is  that  the  alternative? 

I  think  we  need  a  new  deal.  I  think  we 
need  to  support  an  amendment  that  is 
going  to  give  us  an  ace  in  the  hole,  and 
that  is  the  Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gaydos]. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
stand  in  strong  support  of  the  long- 
awaited  Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
both  H.R.  3  and  the  amendment  to  the  bill  of- 
fered by  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt of  Missouri. 

As  the  chairman  and  cofounder  of  the  Con- 
gressronal  Steel  Caucus,  I  know  the  plight  of 
ttie  American  Steel  industry  very  well.  Ten 
years  ago  there  were  452,000  people  em- 
ployed by  the  steel  industry.  Last  year  there 
were  128,000. 

Many  of  these  jobs  went  overseas,  swept 
out  of  our  country  by  the  flood  of  foreign  im- 
ported steel.  Much  of  this  steel  was  produced 
in  countries  ttiat  have  illegal  and  unfair  trading 
practices. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  Is  exactly  wtiat 
we  need  to  penalize  unfair  traders  and  to 
open  foreign  mari<ets  to  U.S.  goods.  The 
amendment  targets  nations  that  troth  export 
excessively  and  trade  unfairty. 

The  Geptiardt  amendment  is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  to  our  trading  partners  that  we 
won't  tolerate  their  illegal  trading  practk;es 
and  that  we  are  committed  to  gaining  access 
to  foreign  maritets. 

I  have  seen  foreign  steel  exporters  bend 
every  fair-trading  rule  ever  written,  and  I  know 
that  we  need  to  prove  that  we  are  concerned 
enough  atrout  our  trade  deficit  to  force  foreign 
exporters  to  comply  with  our  trade  laws. 

Congress  needs  to  redefine  the  rules  of  the 
American  trading  game.  We  have  to  insist  on 
tronesty  and  fairness,  and  we  have  to  penalize 
natrons  wtro  break  ttie  rules.  I  t)elieve  that 
H.R.  3  does  this. 

Ttie  majority  of  Americans  know  that  a  $166 
billron  trade  deficit  is  completely  unacceptable. 
It  is  our  job  to  motiillze  the  resources  of  our 
schools,  our  industries,  and  our  Govemment 
to  make  U.S.  products  more  competitive  in  ttie 
worid  mari(et.  H.R.  3  does  all  of  these  things. 

H.R.  3  is  an  impressive  package  and  it  rep- 
resents the  coordinated  efforts  of  six  different 
committees.  I  want  to  commend  ttie  majority 


leadership  for  ttieir  efforts,  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  Important  and 
necessary  bill. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of 
us  have  listened  carefully  and  all  too 
often  to  the  language  of  free  trade 
during  the  past  few  years.  At  one  time 
or  another  the  prose  has  l)een  used  to 
justify,  ignore,  explain,  or  excuse  un- 
desirable, dangerous,  and  painful 
changes  in  the  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial sector  of  our  economy. 

The  list  of  industries  seeking  trade 
relief  has  l>een  extensive.  The  re- 
sponse most  often  t)eing  unresponsive. 
Consider  the  unwarranted  delay  of  3 
years  l>efore  the  machine  tool  industry 
was  granted  some  help.  Rememl>er  the 
multif  il)er  agreement  in  which  we  gave 
foreign  textile  producers  greater 
market  share  in  this  country  but  re- 
fused to  help  our  own  workers.  Recall 
the  numlier  of  petitions  rejected  by 
the  ITC  when  dumping  or  sul)sidies 
are  proven,  but  the  industry  is  told  the 
extent  of  your  injuries  isn't  serious 
enough  to  warrant  relief. 

The  rhetoric  of  free  trade  has  been 
an  impediment  to  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive,  responsive  trade 
policy.  It  has  l>een  an  encumbrance, 
and  to  those  who  have  lost  their  jol)s 
because  of  blind  suljservience  to  it,  it 
has  l>een  a  curse.  Free  trade  has 
proven  to  tje  very  expensive  and  con- 
tinual reliance  is  pure  folly. 

Then  there  is  always  the  GATT. 
How  many  times  have  we  heard,  wait 
until  the  next  GATT  round?  If  we 
stay  the  course  on  the  good  ship 
GATT  by  the  time  the  balance  of  the 
world  manipulates  our  next  group  of 
negotiations,  we'll  have  nothing  left  in 
this  country  we  can  he  accused  of 
trying  to  protect. 

Let's  review  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

First,  it  does  not  speak  to  imports 
and  the  opening  of  markets. 

Second,  it  doesn't  cover  services,  in- 
tellectual property  rights,  and  invest- 
ments. 

Third,  it  does  not  deal  with  nontariff 
barriers— licensing  procedures,  techni- 
cal standards,  or  other  administrative 
requests. 

Fourth,  countries  can  choose  to 
comply  with  certain  provisions  and 
reject  others. 

Fifth,  not  all  countries  are  signato- 
ries to  the  agreements  dealing  with 
subsidies  and  countervailing  measures, 
antidumping,  govemment  standards, 
customs  violations,  and  import  licens- 
ing. 

Sixth,  the  dispute  resolution  proce- 
dure is  cumbersome,  time  consuming 
and  often  ineffective. 

Neither  free  trade  nor  GATT  wiU 
get  us  out  of  our  present  predicament 
as  a  debtor  nation  with  a  record  trade 
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deficit.  Admittedly,  there  is  no  single 
remedy  for  the  trade  ills  that  trouble 
us.  We  will  not  be  able  to  legislate  the 
entire  deficit  away.  Adjustment  and 
stability  of  exchange  rates,  reducing 
our  budget  deficit,  more  private  sector 
research  and  development,  greater 
productivity,  antitrust  law  changes, 
education,  more  long  range  planning. 
aggressive  export  promotion— the  list 
of  factors  ia  a  lengthy  one  and  while 
we  address  some  in  this  bill,  we  still 
have  much  to  do  to  t>ecome  a  credible, 
successful,  and  motivated  trading 
nation. 

Included  among  those  many  factors 
is  the  global  elimination  of  unfair 
trading  practices  and  opening  of  mar- 
kets. The  Gephardt  amendment  deals 
with  both.  Those  of  us  who  support  it 
are  not  knee  Jerk  protectionists.  We 
recognize  that  some  of  our  own  trad- 
ing practices  may  be  challenged.  So  be 
it.  We  also  recognize  that  this  country 
has  asked,  begged,  cajoled,  negotiated 
with  some  of  our  trading  partners  for 
years  concerning  these  matters,  and 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  same  obstacles 
remain. 

The  exaggerated  claims  about  this 
amendment  are  unfortunate  and  mis- 
leading. The  historical  references  to 
Smoot-Hawley  are  absolutely  inaccu- 
rate. The  amendment  is  identical  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  approach  in 
many  ways.  Both  identify  the  coim- 
tries  to  be  affected  by  its  application 
in  a  similar  fashion.  There  must  be  a 
pattern  of  unfair  trading  practices. 
Both  similarly  identify  the  level  of 
trade  imbalance  that  triggers  action. 
Both  provide  a  period  of  negotiations 
to  address  the  problem. 

The  Gephardt  approach  differs 
when  negotiations  are  futile.  It  gives 
the  President  another  option,  retalia- 
tory action— a  policy  that  is  long  over- 
due. 

We  know  that  Japan  is  one  of  the 
very  few  countries  affected  by  this 
amendment.  If  the  well-documented 
existence  of  a  pattern  of  unfair  trade 
practices  and  a  huge  imbalance  of 
trade  doesn't  warrant  your  support  for 
this  approach,  not  only  toward  Japan, 
but  other  cotmtries  as  well,  consider 
this: 

The  Japanese  Government  told  us  in 
March  we  cannot  have  access  to  their 
electronics  market  and  last  week  an- 
nounced their  agricultural  market  is 
off  limits.  They  have  demonstrated 
they  won't  comply  with  the  semicon- 
ductor agreement  and  won't  let  us 
even  bid  on  the  $8  billion  Kansai  Air- 
port in  Osaka. 

Do  you  think  Just  negotiating  will 
improve  our  relationship?  The  market 
oriented  sector  selective  [MOSS]  talks 
began  over  3  years  ago  in  an  effort  to 
open  Japanese  markets  for  American 
made  medical  equipment,  pharmaceu- 
ticals, lumber,  telecommunications 
and  other  goods.  After  2  years  of  nego- 
tiating, we  didn't  reach  an  agreement, 
but  we  did  reach  an  understanding. 
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Imi>lementation  is  meager.  Obstacles 
in  the  form  of  nontarlff  barriers 
remain  virtually  impenetrable.  Negoti- 
ating with  intractable  opposition  will, 
by  definition,  be  Ineffective  where  the 
only  response  to  unsuccessful  negotia- 
tiotis  is  "another  round  of  tallcs."  I'm 
suae  the  Japanese  as  well  as  other 
countries  whose  conduct  we  seek  to 
chinge  would  be  willing  to  meet  daily 
and  negotiate  for  the  balance  of  this 
century. 

will  not  criticize  the  Germans.  Ca- 
lans.  Japanese  or  any  other  gov- 
enlment  for  acting  in  its  own  self-in- 
teifet.  We  should  not  be  surprised 
thgt  foreign  governments  will  seek  to 
gide  themselves,  their  citizens,  and 
th(;ir  businesses  a  competitive  advan- 
tai  e. 

<  ine  final  anecdote  is  relevant.  When 
th( '.  Japanese  Intervened  in  the  curren- 
cy market,  and  the  dollar  started  to 
f  al  and  the  yen  began  to  rise,  the  Jap- 
a^se  also  developed  a  program  to 
assist  exporters  who  would  be  hurt  by 
the  intervention.  Was  it  inconsistent? 
Y<B.  Is  it  understandable?  Yes!  Abso- 
lut ely!  When  I  challenged  a  MITI  of f i- 
cis  1  for  this  dual  approach  he  claimed 
I  was  misinformed.  A  businessman 
laler  confided  that  I  was  well  in- 
fo -med.  It  had  been  nonetheless  in  the 
inerest  of  the  government  to  pursue 
both. 

:  understand  but  those  who  continue 
to  ignore  trade  agreements  and  engage 
in  unfair  practices  had  better  under- 
stand that  America  is  finally  going  to 
act  in  its  interest. 

By  no  means  is  it  the  solution  to  the 
entire  trade  problem  or  the  sole  means 
of  reducing  the  deficit.  It  is  the  most 
effective  means  to  combat  unfair  trade 
or  to  open  markets.  I  encourage  my 
oAleagues  to  support  the  Gephardt 
ai  lendment. 

!i4r.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  mtautes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nfsota  [Mr.  FrenzelI. 

r.   PRENZEL.   Mr.   Chairman,  we 

ive  heard  a  lot  of  wonderful  stories 

lut  the  Gephardt  amendment.  Its 

tnsors  have  led  us  to  believe  it  is 

and  benevolent,  so  I  would  like  to 

take  a  moment  now  to  point  out  what 

Is   wrong    with    it.    Unfortunately.    I 

dent  have  enough  fingers  or  time  to 

point  out  all  the  flaws. 

Fit  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a 
friendly,  cuddly  pair  as  the  gentleman 
ftom  Missouri  and  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  would  propose  some- 
tliing  that  would  cause  any  mischief, 
hjut  they  have.  Here  is  why  the  Gep- 
tiardt  amendment  did  not  pass  the  sub- 
mmmittee;  here  is  why  it  did  not  pass 
3ie  full  committee;  and  here  is  why  it 
should  not  pass  this  committee  either. 
;  First,  it  is  not  even  aimed  at  the 
major  causes  of  our  trade  deficit. 
Unfair  trade  practices,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  the  GAO  smd  most  econo- 
mists, account  for  less  than  5  percent 
of  our  trade  deficit.  Yes;  we  want  to 
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get  rid  of  unfair  practices.  No;  we 
should  not  make  unfair  practices  our 
only  trfde  policy. 

Second,  there  is  no  link  between 
unfair  ^rade  practices  and  the  10-per- 
cent cut.  The  imfair  trade  practices 
simply  trigger  in  the  10-percent  cut. 
The  urfair  trade  practices  could  t)e  1 
percent  or  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 
Even  sj  they  will  generate  a  10-per- 
cent penalty. 

And  please  remember  that  it  does 
not  taie  a  large  munber  of  unfair 
trade  iiractices  to  trigger  the  10-per- 
cent cut  under  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. Every  coimtry,  including  the 
United  States,  has  practices  which 
would  irigger  the  mindless  10-percent 
cut.  No  nation  in  the  world  comes  with 
clean  tiands  to  the  trade  negotiating 
table.  All  would  be  caught  under  the 
"pattern  of  unfair  practice"  standard. 

The  third  flaw  In  it  Is  that  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  sets  a  unilateral 
definition  of  unfair  practices.  It  in- 
cludes I  boimd  tariffs,  and  it  includes 
countepailing  duty  cases  and  antl- 
dimiping  cases  where  we  have  already 
assesscid  a  penalty.  Under  Gephardt 
we  are  going  to  put  them  in  double 
Jeopardy. 

And  I  please  remember  again,  the 
Gephardt  amendment  does  not  in- 
clude «Jiy  U.S.  unfair  trade  practices, 
only  the  other  guy's. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  also  de- 
mands quantitative  determination  of 
commercial  value  within  90  days.  The 
House  bill  does  not  require  any  exact 
determination,  but  the  Gephardt 
amenmnent  does,  and  then  requires 

100  parent  elimination  of  the  comput- 
ed efffect  of  the  practices.  You  might 
be  able  to  get  99  percent,  but  you  can 
never  pet  100  percent  of  anything.  The 

result  ]is  that  he  is  going  to  get  his  10- 

perceOt  cut  no  matter  what  happens. 
Fifth,  the  amendment  demands  the 

elimination  of  every  unfair  practice, 

not  ny>st  of  them,  not  three-quarters 
.  or  99  percent  of  them,  but  all 


of  th 

of  th 
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it  demands  that  the  full  value 

_.    imfair  trade  practices  come 

solelyfand  exclusively  to  U.S.  export- 
ers. Iihat  is.  of  course,  absolutely  im- 
possil^e.  If  our  trading  partners  re- 
lieve Rn  unfair  trade  practice,  every 
nation,  under  the  GATT  has  to  have  a 
shot  at  that  newly  opened  market.  But 
the  (^phardt  amendment,  designed 
only  to  make  the  10-percent  cut  inevi- 
table] demands  that  American  inter- 
ests, competitive  or  not,  get  all  the 
businf 
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Seventh,  it  requires  6  months  to  ne- 
gotiate not  only  the  elimination  of  all 
the  alleged  unfair  acts  but  also  all  the 
results  of  the  alleged  unfair  trade 
practices.  That  raises  another  hurdle 
that  Is  impossible  to  clear. 

In  the  most  extreme  case,  we  could 
clear  up  99  percent  of  all  the  trade 


practices  in  the  world  and  still  be 
obliged  under  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment to  cut  10  percent  for  4  years  off 
all  the  countries  that  qualify. 

Eighth,  the  Gephardt  amendment 
has  no  effective  waiver.  The  so-called 
waiver  says  that  if  the  President  uses 
the  waiver,  he  must  develop  a  plan  to 
achieve  the  same  result  as  the  acts  he 
has  just  warned.  That  now-you-see-it- 
now-you-don't  feature  castrates  the 
waiver,  and  makes  it  absolutely  unus- 
able. 

Ninth,  the  amendment  transfers  cur- 
rency manipulation  authority  from 
the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  does  not  want  that  ball, 
and  would  prefer  that  It  stay  with  the 
President. 

Tenth,  it  is  anti-Pacific.  It  hits  the 
markets  which  are  going  to  be  most 
fruitful  to  the  United  States  in  the 
years  that  follow.  Four  of  the  eight 
targets,  Korea.  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Japan,  will  feel  the  most  severe 
burden  of  the  10-percent  cut  meat  ax. 
We  need  to  be  tough;  but  we  don't 
have  to  kick  away  markets  by  unilater- 
al counterproduction  methods. 

Eleventh,  it  begs  both  retaliation 
and  mirror  laws  from  our  trading  part- 
ners. If  we  ever  have  surpluses,  as  we 
eventually  must,  we  would  be  nailed 
by  laws  like  those  passed  by  any  of  our 
trading  partners.  In  brief,  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  is  a  poison  pill. 

Finally,  this  version  Is  11  times 
worse  than  the  Gephardt  amendment 
of  last  year.  Do  not  let  anybody  tell 
you  It  is  moderate.  It  is  the  most 
mean-spirited  amendment  since 
Burke-Hartke  in  the  early  seventies.  It 
uses  allegations  of  unfair  practices  as 
a  flimsy  excuse  for  forcing  10  percent 
cuts  on  countries  who  may  be  no  more 
unfair  than  we  are.  There  is  plenty  of 
authority  in  the  committee  bill  to 
remedy  imfair  practices  fairly. 

Gephardt  puts  export  employees  out 
of  work,  puts  distribution  employees 
out  of  work,  puts  farmers  out  of  work, 
and  punishes  consumers.  It  is  not  de- 
signed to  correct  unfair  practices.  It  is 
designed  to  fail  to  do  so,  so  the  10-per- 
cent ax  can  be  used. 

That's  why  the'  Gephardt  amend- 
ment could  not  pass  in  committee  and 
subcommittee.  It  is  an  extreme,  radi- 
cal, counterproductive  proposal.  With 
the  time  and  resources  to  study  the 
matter  carefully,  the  committee  saw 
no  need  to  adopt  the  amendment.  In 
fact,  the  committee  recognized  the 
folly  of  the  amendment. 

Actually,  the  Gephardt  amendment 
has  been  described  as  the  "Pull-up- 
the-gangplank-I'm-on-board"  amend- 
ment. It  puts  on  board,  a  few  relative- 
ly highly  paid  union  groups,  some  non- 
competitive companies  and  one  presi- 
dential aspirant.  It  leaves  on  shore  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  and  companies 
of  the  United  States. 


The  Gephardt  amendment  richly  de- 
serves defeat.  Please  join  me  in  giving 
it  its  just  desert. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonker}. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  Gephardt.  Last  year  I 
supported  the  Gephardt  amendment. 
Probably  more  than  anyone  else  in 
this  body,  I  defended  the  Gephardt 
amendment.  I  did  so  In  an  article  to 
the  Washington  Post,  in  countless  ap- 
pearances before  business  groups  and 
in  newspapers  throughout  my  district. 
I  did  so  because  the  process  is  a  good 
one:  that  we  identify  countries  who 
have  racked  up  excessive  surpluses 
against  the  United  States  and  who 
have  been  certified  to  engage  in  a  pat- 
tern of  unfair  trade  practices,  that  we 
place  those  countries  on  a  list  and 
make  them  subject  to  negotiations  to 
end  those  practices,  and  that  we  em- 
power the  President  to  take  action 
against  countries  who  don't  reduce 
their  trade  barriers. 

This  year  I  am  voting  against  Gep- 
hardt. Why?  Because  the  process  Is  al- 
ready in  the  conmiittee  bill.  It  at- 
tempts to  Identify  the  recalcitrant 
countries  and  directs  the  President  to 
take  action  if  countries  do  not  end 
their  unfair  trade  practices. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that, 
after  6  months  of  negotiations,  the  Ex- 
ecutive shall  immediately  "take  action 
against  all  unjustifiable,  unreasonable 
or  discriminatory  policies  or  practices 
in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  burden 
of  restrictions." 

This  is  strong  language.  Gephardt 
takes  us  to  the  brink.  It  goes  beyond 
imposing  restrictions  equivalent  to 
unfair  trade.  It  mandates  another  10 
percent  reduction.  Even  If  unfair  trade 
amounts  to  only  6  percent  or  7  per- 
cent. Gephardt  mandates  10  percent. 
And  not  just  for  1  year,  but  again  and 
again  and  again,  all  the  way  up  to  40 
or  50  percent  reductions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  an- 
other point  that  we  ought  to  be  mind- 
ful of.  If  Gephardt  is  adopted  today, 
the  entire  trade  bill  will  be  branded  as 
protectionist.  I  think  that  is  unfortu- 
nate. 

This  is  a  responsible  trade  bill.  It  is 
nonprotectionist.  It  is  far-reaching.  It 
is  competitiveness.  If  we  make  the  mis- 
take of  adopting  Gephardt,  tomor- 
row's newspapers  will  read,  "House 
Enacts  Protectionist  Trade  Bill." 

Let  us  not  go  down  that  path.  The 
committee  bill  is  adequate.  It  address- 
es unfair  trade.  Let  us  not  go  over  the 
cliff. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  we  stay 
with  the  committee  and  reject  Gep- 
hardt. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  this  trade  bill  and  I 


urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Gephardt  amendment  to  require  man- 
datory negotiations  with  these  coun- 
tries which  flood  our  markets  with  im- 
ports and  with  unfair  trade  practices. 

I  hold  the  seat  here  in  Congress  that 
was  held  by  the  late  Speaker  Bank- 
head.  He  is  from  my  hometown.  He 
used  to  say,  "Lord,  if  you  would  just 
protect  me  from  my  friends.  I  can 
handle  my  enemies  all  right."  It  is  our 
friends  who  are  ripping  us  off  and  we 
have  to  take  action. 

The  trade  deficit  has  jumped  dra- 
matically from  $40  billion  to  $170  bU- 
lion,  that  Is  since  1981-86,  here  in  Just 
6  years.  So  I  think  that  tells  the  story. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  histo- 
ry, we  actually  Imported  more  agricul- 
tural products  than  we  exported.  That 
is  the  first  time  in  history,  and  actual- 
ly we  are  the  breadbasket  of  the 
world. 

It  is  clear  that  actually  the  biggest 
U.S.  export  that  this  Nation  has  is 
American  jobs,  that  is  what  we  are  ex- 
porting, so  we  have  got  to  act  on  it. 
We  have  got  to  turn  that  around. 

In  my  district  in  Alabama,  we  have 
lost  hundreds  of  jobs  in  the  coal,  steel, 
and  textile  industries  due  to  unfair  im- 
ports. We  need  to  turn  that  trend 
around.  The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to 
light  a  fire  under  these  folks  who  are 
supposed  to  enforce  our  trade  laws.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  only  start 
cracking  down  on  these  countries 
when  Congress  comes  up  with  new 
trade  legislation. 

We  need  this  bill  to  strengthen  our 
trade  laws  and  ensure  they  are  en- 
forced all  the  time.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  this  bill  with  the 
Gephardt  amendment. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  gives 
teeth  to  this  bill.  It  would  require 
countries  which  have  large  trade  sur- 
pluses due  to  unfair  trade  practices  to 
reduce  those  surpluses  by  10  percent 
annually.  If  this  Is  not  done,  the 
amendment  provides  for  mandatory 
retaliation. 

I  have  heard  critics  say  this  amend- 
ment would  hamstring  the  Govern- 
ment in  trade  negotiations.  Well,  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  past  6  years, 
our  Government  has  opted  not  to  con- 
trol the  trade  deficit. 

We  have  winked  at  the  unfair  trad- 
ing practices  of  our  foreign  friends. 
We  have  held  the  door  wide  open  for 
them  to  dump  their  products  here.  At 
the  same  time,  many  of  our  exports 
have  been  severely  restricted  in  for- 
eign markets. 

It  took  a  blatant  disregard  of  our 
trade  agreement  with  Japan  for  our 
Government  to  impose  the  recent 
sanctions  on  $300  million  of  Japanese 
exports.  How  long  must  other  sectors 
of  our  economy  suffer  before  we  wake 
up  to  what  our  friends  are  doing  to  us? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  let  this  Nation 
roll  over  and  play  dead  on  the  trade 
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Issue.  I  will  not  stand  idly  by  while 
steelworkers,  coal  miners,  and  textile 
workers  hit  the  unemployment  lines. 

I  give  my  wholehearted  support  to 
this  biU.  with  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. Let's  do  something  that  will 
make  a  difference.  Let's  pass  this 
measure. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Li- 
pnfSKi]. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Gephardt 
amendment. 

With  the  amendmefit,  our  Nation  will  t>e 
able  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  which  are 
both  effective  and  respected.  It  will  provide 
the  United  States  with  the  means  to  negotiate 
from  a  position  of  strength  and  authority  with 
the  countries  of  the  world  which  have  unwar- 
ranted arKJ  excessive  trade  surpluses  with  our 
Nation. 

Far  from  being  an  inflexible,  rigid  approach 
to  trade  policy,  the  amendment  provides  nu- 
merous opportunities  for  those  countries  to 
take  action  on  ttieir  own  to  alleviate  excessive 
trade  balances  caused  in  pan  through  a  pat- 
tern of  unfair  and  discrimirwtory  trade  prac- 
tices. And,  contrary  to  popular  misconception 
about  the  provision,  the  President  would  still 
be  able  to  retain  discretionafy  authority  to 
veto  surplus  reduction  efforts  if  he  deemed  it 
to  be  in  the  national  interest— only  with  a  two- 
thirds  vote  couk)  Congress  override  such 
Presidential  action.  Only  when  all  such  ave- 
nues are  exhausted  vwxjid  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  retaliate  dollar-for-dollar 
against  tf>e  value  of  ttie  unfair  trading  prac- 
tKes  which  such  countries  maintain. 

Past  trading  agreemerrts  with  countries 
whKh  hold  such  surpluses  have  shown  them 
to  be  ineffectual  at  best,  and  downright  mean- 
ingless and  prone  to  circumvention  at  worst. 
Tfiis  an>endment  gives  future  agreements  the 
verificatk>n  needed  to  insure  compliance.  The 
recent  example  of  Canadian  wood  products 
provides  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  trad- 
ing atmosphere  the  Gephardt  amendment  pur- 
ports to  acfiieve.  Only  wtien  the  United  States 
took  justified  retaliatory  action  against  the 
unfair  trading  practKes  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  wood  products  did 
the  Canadian  Government  live  up  to  prior 
agreement  on  ttie  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
Uame  for  our  trade  defwit  should  lie  squarely 
with  ourselves.  American  txisiness  needs  to 
come  to  grips  with  ttie  fact  that  the  worid 
market  is  a  much  more  competitive  place  than 
it  used  to  be.  American  workers  and  farnners 
need  to  devek>p  the  working  skills  which  will 
make  ttiem  more  amenable  to  ttie  worid  mar- 
ketplace. 

Our  secorKiary  schools  and  universities 
must  encourage  interest  in  science,  math,  lan- 
guage training,  and  other  disciplines  which  will 
pay  dividends  in  the  international  trading 
arena.  But  even  if  all  this  is  implemented  and 
stressed,  how  can  we  expect  our  future  eco- 
rK>mk:  leaders,  workers  and  farmers  to  expand 
their  skills  if  the  countries  with  which  we  have 
large  trading  relatk>ns  refuse  to  open  their 
markets? 
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Now  is  the  timu  to  make  our  trading  part- 
nersirealize  that  Vne  United  States  will  not  tol- 
erate $170  billion  deficits  and  status  as  the 
world's  largest  debtor  nation.  With  1.2  million 
mantifacturing  workers  out  of  jobs,  plant  clos- 
ings arKl  t>ankruptctes,  agricultural  deficits, 
and  I  even  a  deficit  in  our  future — ttie  high 
techiiotogy  industry,  something  rieeds  to  t»e 
don4.  While  H.R.  3  is,  on  the  whole,  a  lauda- 
ble b«ece  of  legislation,  the  Gephardt  amend- 
mer5  is  the  something  that  will  txing  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  solving  our  Natk>n's 
dreadful  trade  imt)alance. 

Mi.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to 
voic*  my  support  for  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. But  before  I  speak  to  that,  I  want  to 
takej  this  opportunity  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues who  worked  so  hard  putting  togetfter 
H.R.  3.  This  is  a  good  bill;  this  is  a  timely  bill, 
and  {this  bill  deserves  the  support  of  all  Mem- 
bersjof  this  House. 

I  believe  that  the  Gephardt  amendment  will 
make  this  good  bill  a  better  bill.  This  amend- 
rrwni  is  aimed  rwt  at  closing  markets  txit  at 
opefing  them.  The  objective  of  H.R.  3  is  "to 
purslje  a  fundamental  policy  of  free  and  fair 
trad*  enforced  through  tough  bilateral  negotia- 
tion! ".  Ttie  Gephardt  amendment  adds  the 
"tough"  to  those  negotiations.  How  often 
hav#  we  heard  that  you  cannot  negotiate  with 
just :  a  carrot  an6  no  stick.  The  Gephardt 
anrt^dment  provides  the  stick. 

N )  one  here  is  arguing  that  a  blow-for-bk>w 
trad  i  war  will  solve  this  country's  trade  prob- 
lem: What  will  solve  it  is  a  consistent  trade 
policy  which  our  trading  partners  understand 
and  understand  we  will  stick  to.  Every  other 
major  player  in  the  international  marketplace 
has  such  a  trade  policy.  We  should,  too. 

The  laissez-faire  worid  market  doesn't  exist 
Those  who  would  tjase  our  trade  policy  on  its 
exiaence  may  fool  themselves,  but  they  don't 
foo? the  rest  of  the  worid.  Last  year  the  catch 
phrase  in  the  trade  debate  was  "let  us  play  on 
a  leii/el  playing  field".  It  is  more  to  the  point  to 
say  let  us  play  on  the  same  field  with  the 
sanie  rules. 

The  5th  District  of  Indiana  still  has  counties 
wittt  double-digit  unemployment,  and  il  unem- 
ployment figures  reflected  reality,  most  of  my 
district  would  exceed  10  percent. 

fip  one  can  deny  the  disastrous  effects  on 
subsidized  imports  on  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry. If  anyone  can  testify  to  the  failure  of 
our  "no  trade  policy"  trade  policy,  it  is  the 
steelworkers  of  Homestead,  Youngstown,  and 
nonhwest  Indiana.  We  need  the  trade  policy 
provided  by  H.R.  3  with  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Gephardt  amendment  and  for  ttie  amended 
bill. 

Wr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
more  minutes  today  to  address  some  of  the 
lest  controversial  but  important  aspects  of  the 
Trade  and  International  Economic  Policy 
Reiorm  Actof  1987,  H.R.  3. 

One  major  improvement  is  the  inclusion  of 
thg  violation  of  workers'  rights  as  an  unrea- 
soiable  trade  practice.  The  laws  of  \he  United 
States  stipulate  minimum  latxir  standards,  in- 
eluding  the  right  of  free  association  and  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  the  prohibition  of  child 
labor  or  compulsory  labor.  We  believe  that 
working  people  have  the  right  to  a  minimum 
wa  ge,  to  reasonable  hours  of  work,  and  to 
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reasonable  security  from  occupational  hazards 
and  disease.  We  cannot  ask  American  indus- 
try to  contpete  with  foreign  firms  who  arbitrar- 
ily violate  their  employees'  rights. 

The  amendments  to  section  201  certaintly 
deserve  comment.  Present  law  allows  for  tem- 
porary relief  to  domestic  industries  hurt  by  for- 
eign imports.  Unfortunately,  in  ttie  past  this 
relief  has^  often  come  too  late  or  not  at  all. 
H.R.  3  provides  for  granting  provisional  import 
relief  under  certain  critical  circumstances  so 
that  industries  may  not  have  to  wait  for  a  final 
determination.  This  provisk>n  is  necessary  to 
avoid  ttie  I  surges  in  imports  from  foreign  man- 
ufacturer^  fearful  of  pending  section  201  peti- 
tions.      I 

H.R.  3  provides  that  workers  would  be  auto- 
matically jeligible  for  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance [TAA]  t)enefits  as  soon  as  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  determines  that  their 
industry  has  t)een  adversely  affected  by  im- 
ports. Olien  these  t>enefits  have  come  too 
late  because  of  a  cumt>ersome  certification 
process.  Rather  than  providing  assistance, 
TAA  has  on  many  occasions  resulted  in  frus- 
tration ard  confusk)n  for  workers  already  suf- 
fering the  loss  of  a  job.  This  bill  would  also 
guarantee  those  t>eriefits  even  if  ttie  Trade 
Representative  ultimately  grants  ottier  forms 
of  relief  to  the  industry  involved. 

H.R.  3  permits,  for  the  first  time,  duties 
against  diversionary  dumping.  The  USTR  can 
find  that;  diversionary  dumping  exists  where 
the  maj^  input  to  a  product  had  been 
dumped  ion  U.S.  markets  during  the  past  6 
years  an^  ttiere  is  evidence  of  diversion,  that 
is,  that  pmports  of  the  previously  dumped 
product  have  declined.  The  antidiversionary 
dumping  provision  plugs  a  significant  looptiole. 
Title  y  of  H.R.  3  makes  major  improve- 
ments inj  programs  for  worker  retraining  and 
readjustrnent.  The  bill  specifies  that  all  work- 
ers certifed  for  assistance  under  TAA  would 
t>e  entitl^  to  as  much  as  $4,000  in  training 
and  remedial  education  t)enefits.  Some  of  this 
money  r^ay  also  be  used  to  offset  rek>cation 
expensed.  These  provisions  will  provide  signif- 
k:ant  relief  to  tfiousands  of  jobless  people, 
such  as  cteelworkers,  wtio  may  not  have  skills 
easily  tr^sferable  to  other  industries. 

Title  V  creates  a  new  option  for  trade-af- 
fected Morkers  by  providing  for  supplemental 
wage  p^ments  under  TAA  for  wori^ers  who 
take  a  new  job  that  pays  less  than  their  previ- 
ous job.  Workers  would  be  allowed  up  to  50 
percent  Of  their  TAA  benefit  if  the  total  of  their 
wage  and  benefit  did  not  exceed  80  percent 
of  their  previous  wage. 

The  tjlll  also  establishes  a  new  Worker  Re- 
adjustm<int  Program  to  provide  services  to 
workers  who  are  unemployed  due  to  plant 
closings  layoffs,  or  other  major  disruptions 
not  ne<iessarily  directly  resulting  from  in- 
creased'  imports.  Title  V  authorizes  $980  mil- 
lion for  this  new  program.  One-half  of  these 
funds  aise  allotted  for  long-term  assistance  in- 
cluding classroom  training,  literacy  workshops, 
on-the-j©b  training,  and  remedial  education. 
Up  to  30  percent  of  these  funds  may  be  used 
for  supF  ort  services  such  as  day  care. 

In  an)ther  important  provision  for  my  dis- 
trict, H.H.  3  finally  recognizes  farmers,  ranch- 


ers, anc 
been  oi 


other  self-employed  people  who  have 
are  atxHJt  to  be  forced  out  of  busi- 


ness as  dislocated  people  eligible  for  the  t)en- 
efits  provided  t>y  this  bill. 

Title  V  also  authorizes  $501  million  for  new 
education  programs  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
international  competitk>n  including  literacy  pro- 
grams, elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  with  an  empfiasis  on  math  and  sci- 
ence, and  tiigher  education  programs  for  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  training  and  the  devel- 
opment of  technology  transfer  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3  is  often  maligned  as  a 
protectk>nist  measure.  I  believe  that  the  clear 
refutation  of  that  charge  lies  in  title  III,  "Export 
Enhancement."  Obviously  our  trade  deficit  is 
reduced  equally  well  by  increasing  exports  as 
it  is  by  reducing  imports.  Title  III  establishes  a 
new  export  promotion  program,  similar  to  ttie 
Cooperator  Program  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, to  develop  export  markets  for  U.S. 
goods  and  services. 

This  bill  makes  a  numt)er  of  changes  aimed 
at  streamlining  the  current  system  of  export  li- 
censing and  at  lifting  controls  on  goods  and 
technology  which  are  no  longer  essential  for 
national  security.  It  is  essential  that  we 
remove  impediments  to  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can products  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Title 
III  also  establishes  the  Export  Administration 
Reform  Commission  to  report  to  Congress  on 
furttier  reform  of  our  export  control  system. 

The  bill  also  increases  ttie  limit  on  small 
business  loans  to  purchase  plant  and  equip- 
ment to  manufacture  goods  for  exfwrt. 

Another  very  important  measure  included  in 
H.R.  3  is  the  requirement  that  foreign  inves- 
tors with  major  holdings  in  U.S.  businesses 
register  with  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It 
is  essential,  if  we  are  to  take  control  of  our 
activity  In  intemational  trade,  that  we  know 
where  and  how  foreign  money  is  invested  in 
this  country.  This  is  not  to  deny  investment 
opportunities  to  anyone.  This  is  simply  a 
means  to  find  out  what's  going  on. 

H.R.  3  Is  a  necessary  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
is  a  compretiensrve  bill  addressing  America's 
trade  problems  from  many  angles.  H.R.  3  is 
the  kind  of  legislation  this  country  needs  to  re- 
store its  competitive  position  in  the  worid 
economy.  I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues  and 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  Gephardt  amendment. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  is  a  simplistic  so- 
lution to  a  complex  problem. 

If  reducing  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  were  as 
simple  as  passing  a  law  requiring  yearly  re- 
ductions. Congress  would  have  done  it  long 
ago.  Ttie  Gephardt  amendment's  requirement 
that  the  trade  surpluses  of  our  major  trading 
partners  t>e  reduced  by  10  percent  per  year  is 
so  simplistic  that  it  should  be  rejected  out  of 
hand.  Only  in  a  storytxxDk  could  the  Gephardt 
amendment  magically  reduce  the  trade  deficit. 

This  amendment  tears  at  the  very  fatxic  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs 
[GATT].  Sponsors  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment tell  us  that  ttie  amendment  would  attack 
the  unfair  trade  practices  of  foreign  nations 
and  would,  therefore,  open  foreign  markets  to 
U.S.  products.  In  tmth,  the  modified  Gephardt 
language  now  contained  in  H.R.  3  already  pro- 
vides dollar-for-dollar  retaliation  for  unfair  for- 
eign trade  practices.  The  Gephardt  amend- 
ment now  tiefore  us  would  require  a  10-per- 
cent-per-year    reductkxi    in    foreign    nations' 


trade  surpluses  with  the  United  States— re- 
gardless of  whether  those  surpluses  were  the 
result  of  unfair  trade. 

The  modified  Geptiardt  language  says  to 
our  trading  partners,  "play  by  the  rules."  The 
Gephardt  amendment  says  to  our  trading  part- 
ners, "even  if  you  play  by  the  rules,  we  will 
punish  your  country  if  you  are  more  successful 
than  we  are." 

No  one  in  Congress  can  control  the  reac- 
tions the  Gephardt  amendment  will  put  in 
place.  Like  Pandora's  box,  the  Gephardt 
amendment  is  enticing.  It  makes  good  rheto- 
ric. But  we  in  Congress  are  charged  with  a 
higher  responsit)ility— to  enact  sound  legisla- 
tive policy. 

So,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  op- 
posing the  Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  wish 
to  express  my  deep  concern  over  our  bur- 
geoning trade  deficit  and  to  say  that  we  have 
waited  far  too  long  in  taking  steps  to  adjust 
this  grave  problem. 

The  growth  of  ttie  defKit  over  the  past  few 
years  from  $40  billion  in  1981  to  an  estimated 
$170  billion  last  year  has  seriously  affected 
the  tiealth  of  many  important  sectors  of  our 
economy  from  ttie  automotive  industry  with  its 
immense  economic  ripple  effect,  to  the  vital 
machine  tool  industry.  Further,  while  there 
may  be  disagreement  on  the  effect  the  trade 
imbalance  tias  had  on  ttie  aggregate  employ- 
ment picture,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  seri- 
ously taken  jobs  and  displaced  skilled  workers 
from  our  crucial  manufacturing  sector  which  is 
fundamental  to  our  national  security. 

While  there  is  certainly  enough  blame  to  go 
around,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  administra- 
tion must  accept  a  major  part  of  that  blame 
for  this  immense  problem.  Our  trade  deficit 
was  mounting  each  year  and  our  industries 
and  ttie  jobs  they  supply  were  being  seriously 
hurt.  Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  and  around 
the  Nation  were  expressing  our  deep  concern, 
and  yet  it  was  not  until  late  1 985  that  the  ad- 
ministration decided  to  t>ecome  actively  in- 
volved. It  was  then  that  they  worthed  out  the 
Plaza  Agreement  on  exchange  rates  and 
started  using  the  existing  tools  to  go  after  the 
unfair  trade  practices  that  were  hurting  our 
businessmen. 

But  these  laws  were  always  there  and  they 
should  have  been  employed  much  eariler. 
Since  1979,  we  have  had  an  antidumping  law 
that  directs  Customs  to  assess  antidumping 
duties  equal  to  the  dumping  margin.  We  have 
had  countervailing  duty  laws  on  the  tiooks 
wfiere  Customs  can  assess  countervailing 
duties  to  offset  any  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tage that  foreign  manufacturers  or  exporters 
enjoy.  Since  1974,  the  President  had  had  the 
auttiority  to  withdraw  concessions  or  restrict 
imports  from  countries  that  discriminate 
against  U.S.  exports,  or  engage  in  other  unfair 
practices.  There  are  many  more  laws  besides 
these  that  could  have  and  should  have  been 
employed,  but  they  were  not  used  in  any  seri- 
ous fashion  until  the  end  of  1 985. 

Since  then,  the  administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  work  in  adjusting  the  exchange 
rates  t)etween  ttie  dollar  and  the  currencies  of 
our  major  trading  partners,  its  actions  against 
ttie  Common  Market  in  opening  it  for  our  agri- 
culture, and  most  recently  against  ttie  Japa- 
nese in  the  semk:onductor  fight. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear,  tiowever.  that 
more  needs  to  be  done,  and  that  our  trade 
laws  still  must  be  tightened  up.  H.R.  3  pro- 
poses many  sound  changes  ttiat  shouW  be 
enacted  to  imfjrove  our  trade  policy. 

Among  its  many  provisions,  it  will  help 
assure  that  this  or  any  administration  can  no 
longer  take  a  passive  attitude  atxxjt  our 
mounting  deficits.  It  eases  restraints  on  high- 
technology  exports,  improves  our  laws  on  pro- 
tecting intellectual  property,  arxl  helps  our 
farmers  in  exporting  more  of  ttieir  products. 

Today  we  are  also  debating  whether  we 
stiould  make  a  major  change  in  H.R.  3  ttiat  is 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Gephardt 
had  done  a  great  deal  to  assist  in  focusing  the 
Nation's  concern  about  the  trade  problem  and 
what  steps  should  be  considered.  For  ttiis  and 
for  the  ideas  he  has  thought  to  us  for  our  con- 
skJeration,  he  shouW  be  commended.  As  ttie 
Speaker  recently  said,  about  90  percent  of  Mr. 
Gephardt's  proposals  have  already  tieen  in- 
corporated in  today's  bill. 

However,  where  I  would  part  company  with 
the  Speaker  and  Mr.  Gephardt  is  on  ttie  re- 
maining 10-percent.  I  believe  that  when  tfie 
responsible  House  committees  rejected  wtiat 
is  today  called  the  Gephardt  amendment  it 
did  the  right  thing,  for  that  remaining  10  per- 
cent goes  too  far,  and  coukJ  hurt  our  trade  po- 
sition instead  of  helping. 

Both  the  automatic  nature  and  ttie  arisitrary 
10  percent  annual  reductions  required  by  Mr. 
Gephardt's  amendment  would  harm  us  in  the 
long  run  by  inviting  retaliatkKi  instead  of  open- 
ing markets.  With  continuing  rounds  of  reduc- 
tions and  retaliatkin,  we  woukl  see  a  down- 
ward spiral  in  the  level  of  trade  that  does 
nothing  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  unfair 
trade.  The  only  thing  we  would  t>e  witness  to 
is  a  recessionary  effect  ttiat  hurts  our  consum- 
ers, manufacturers,  and  empk>yees  as  well  as 
those  in  other  countries. 

H.R.  3,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Gephardt 
brings  the  spotlight  on  ttiose  nations  ttiat 
enjoy  an  excessive  trade  surplus.  However,  it 
more  rationally  ties  any  punitive  actkxis  we 
take  with  the  amount  of  k>ss  we  believe  we 
have  suffered  tiecause  of  ttie  unfair  practk»s 
of  the  other  country.  Thus  by  focusing  on  the 
unfair  practices  of  other  countries,  we  are 
working  to  provkle  the  level  playing  fiekJ  for 
U.S.  businessmen  that  we  have  all  been 
saying  we  want. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  trade  bill,  we  are 
emtwrking  on  a  long-overdue  journey  to  tielp 
make  the  international  trading  system  fair  to 
all  txisinessmen.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  version 
of  this  bill  and  to  reject  Mr.  Gephardts 
amendment.  With  positive  action  on  this  trade 
bill,  we  will  all  benefit. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  Gephardt 
amendment  Is  a  politically  motivated  amend- 
ment with  disastrous  economic  implicatkms 
for  America's  farmers. 

This  amendment  invites  retaliation  from  our 
major  trading  partners  by  mandating  a  steep 
reduction  in  their  trade  surpluses,  regardless 
of  tiow  much  that  surplus  can  tie  linked  to 
unfair  trading  practices. 

Such  retaliation  will  fall  largely  on  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  Ttie  four  countries  primarily  tar- 
geted by  ttie  Gephardt  amendment  account 
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for  almost  one-third  of  our  agricultural  export 
sales,  inciucing  our  leading  markets  for  com, 
wheat,  and  soybeans. 

Recent  history  shows  that  retaliation  against 
our  agricuiture  exports  is  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  any  protectionism.  When  we  limited 
Chirtese  or  Japanese  imports,  they  responded 
by  cutting  com  and  soytiean  purchases. 

As  our  leadmg  export  industry,  agriculture 
will  be  the  first  to  sustain  losses  in  any  trade 
war.  The  retaliation  in  the  past  \Aill  be  meek  in 
conparison  to  ttie  hostile  outtjreak  that  would 
follow  invlementation  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
rrtent 

Farm  organizations  like  ttie  American  Farm 
Bureau,  the  National  Grange,  the  American 
Soybean  Association,  the  National  Com  Grow- 
ers Association,  ttie  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  and  ttie  National  Cattlemen's 
Association  are  united  in  their  opposition  to 
this  amerxJment.  They  recognize  ttiat  it  will 
invite  retaliation  against  our  agriculture  exports 
and  jeopardize  the  current  round  of  trade  ne- 
gotiations in  Uruguay,  where  we  must  negoti- 
ate open  mailtets  for  our  agricjlture  exports. 
The  Gephardt  amendrDent  may  provide 
some  temporary  aid  to  certain  weak  and  non- 
competitive industries,  but  It  does  so  by 
asking  the  American  farmer  to  walk  the  plank 
in  tfie  name  of  crass  protectionism.  This  t>ill  is 
disastrous  ecorwmic  policy  and  an  attack  on 
the  Interests  of  the  American  farmer.  I  urge  its 
dofost. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  Gephardt  amendment  to  H.R. 
3,  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

For  too  long,  tfie  United  States  has  kept  Its 
markets  open  to  foreign  goods  even  though 
otfier  natnns  have  unjustly  slammed  their 
doors  on  American  products.  We  have  accept- 
ed more  and  more  foreign  Imports  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  workers  and  Industry.  In 
just  5  years,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  has  jumped 
from  $40  billton  to  a  record  $170  billion  in 
1986.  Clearly,  we  cannot  afford  the  devastat- 
ing cost  of  our  failed  trade  policies  any  longer. 
The  time  to  act  and  reverse  our  deteriorating 
trade  position  is  k>ng  overdue. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  provides  the 
necessary  tools  to  solve  America's  trade  crisis 
arxj  restore  our  positk>n  In  worid  markets.  It 
calls  on  those  natk>ns  with  both  excessive 
surpluses  arxJ  a  pattern  of  unfair  trade  to  ne- 
gotiate In  good  faith  to  eliminate  these  bar- 
riers. If  negotiations  fail,  a  10-percent  annual 
reductkm  in  tf>e  surplus  would  be  required. 
The  amendment  includes  waivers  for  coun- 
tries faced  with  debt  problems  or  if  U.S.  eco- 
nomk:  interests  would  be  harmed. 

The  American  people  want  aggressive 
action  on  tfie  trade  crisis.  The  Gephardt 
amendment  offers  a  tough  bul  fair  approach 
to  remove  unfair  trade  barriers  and  force  our 
trading  partners  to  play  fairly  with  us.  It  will 
send  a  strong  message  that  we  will  accept 
nettling  less  than  equal  access  abroad  for  our 
products.  It  will  stop  the  export  of  American 
jobs  and  economic  prosperity  and  allow  us  to 
compete  In  the  worid  marketplace  on  a  level 
playing  fiekl. 

Mr.  GRA'y  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  tfie  Gepfiardt  amendment. 

It  is  high  time,  it  is  past  time  we  quit  talking 
about  trade  deficits  and  do  sometfiing  to  Im- 
prove our  sales  abroad.  It  is  time  we  open  the 


:k>sed  trade  doors  and  put  our  unempkjyed 
k  to  work. 
Mr.  Cfiairman,  we  have  lost  almost  50  per- 
cent of  our  coal  and  agricultural  exports  In  my 
iouthem  Illinois  district  that  has  left  thousands 
t)f  coal  miners  and  farm  workers  unempk)yed. 
VVe  must  reverse  this  trend. 

My  good  friend.  Chairman  Dan  Rosten- 
nowsKi  has  done  an  outstanding  job  on  H.R. 
8,  however.  It  Is  a  bipartisan  consensus  bill 
and  one  of  compromise  and  for  that  I  con- 
gratulate him.  but  If  we  can  tighten  up  a  little 
more  on  our  Imbalance  in  trade  we  should  do 
it.  I  think  we  get  that  result  out  of  the  Gep- 
^rdt  amendment. 

:  Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  want  a 
(ough  trade  policy,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  we  all  want  a  smart  trade  policy. 
Tough  trade  policies  make  good  political 
fodder  back  home.  Smart  trade  policies  help 
American  workers,  businessmen,  and  trade 
negotiators. 

I  agree  we  need  to  take  action.  America 
cannot  stand  annual  trade  deficits  of  $1 68  bil- 
lion. The  Nation's  focus  on  trade  Is  already 
paying  off.  Over  the  past  2  years,  administra- 
tion trade  policies  have  become  noticeably 
tougher,  resulting  recently  in  a  $300-mllllon  re- 
taliation against  Japan  for  its  failure  to  abide 
by  a  semiconductor  trade  agreement. 

Many  of  the  factors  affecting  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  trade  cannot  be  controlled  with  tradi- 
tional trade  tools.  Many  factors  are  not  conse- 
quence of  either  government  action  or  Inac- 
tion. And.  there  is  a  danger  of  a  backlash  If 
we  expect  those  tools  to  accomplish  too 
much.  However,  I  believe  that  H.R.  3  takes  an 
important  step  forward,  and  I  am  optimistic 
that  it  will  be  a  positive  force  in  reasserting 
American  competitiveness. 

We're  trying  to  decide  now  whether  the 
Gephardt  amendment  is  smart  trade  policy,  or 
just  tough  trade  policy.  To  do  that  we  have  to 
decide  whether  the  amendment  is  going  to 
open  up  martlets,  or  whether  it  Is  going  to 
Invite  retaliation  and  a  trade  war. 

I  am  convinced  that  tfie  Gephardt  amend- 
ment Is  not  smart  trade  polcy.  I  am  convinced 
It  would  be  counterproductive,  Inviting  retalia- 
tion and  a  trade  war.  I  want  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  explain  why  I  have  come  to  that 
conclusion. 

America  has  kept  its  doors  open  to  trade 
because  we  have  recognized  the  economic 
truth  that  to  do  otherwise  means  Increased 
consumer  costs,  or  more  directly,  inflation.  It 
also  means  decreased  selection  and  a  lower 
standard  of  living.  If  a  foreign  nation  has  re- 
strictive trade  policies,  it  is  already  paying  a 
price  for  those  policies  t)y  forgoing  the  Ijene- 
fits  of  open  trade. 

The  trade  bill  we  are  conskJering  contains 
provisions  that  will  make  countries  with  a  pat- 
tern of  unfair  trade  practices  pay  doubly  for 
those  restrictions.  The  bill  requires  that,  If  ne- 
gotiations fail  to  correct  the  problem,  tfie  ad- 
ministration must  impose  sanctions  that  match 
dollar-for-dollar  the  burden  or  restriction  being 
placed  on  U.S.  commerce. 

What  the  Gephardt  amendment  says  is  that 
once  tfie  foreign  govemment  has  chosen  to 
accept  the  economic  consequences  of  closed 
markets,  and  once  we  have  hit  them  with  the 
stick  of  dollar-for-dollar  sanctk)ns.  If  then  tfiey 
still  refuse  to  open  their  markets  we  should  pull 


out  an  even  bigger  stick  and  hit  tfiem  with 
mandatory  annual  10  percent  cuts  in  their  trade 
surplus  with  the  United  States. 

It  Mould  seem  to  me  that  If  a  country  Is  will- 
ing ta  carry  the  doutHe  burden  of  ckssed  mar- 
kets and  dollar-for-dollar  sanctons  in  order  to 
avokJ  changing  their  trade  laws,  ttien  there 
are  probably  some  strong  underlying  reasons 
for  that.  Hitting  that  country  again  with  the 
club  ih  the  Gephardt  amendment  seems  more 
likely  to  create  anger  and  resentment  than  an 
enlightened  acceptance  of  American  manage- 
ment; of  their  domestic  economic  policies.  For 
that  reason  the  Gephardt  amendment  pre- 
sentsj  a  greater  danger  of  a  trade  war  than  it 
omise  in  open  markets. 
e  Japan  has  been  the  focus  of  so  much 
e    frustration    expressed    during    this 
I  will  use  a  Japanese  example  to  Illus- 
trate (ny  point. 

Wd've  all  heard  stories  about  Japanese  bar- 
riers to  Imported  rice.  The  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative says  American  rice  producers  are 
getting  about  $183  per  ton  for  their  product, 
while,  Japanese  growers  receive  $2,131  for 
that  same  ton  of  rice.  That's  more  than  10 
times  the  United  States  price.  Why.  we  hear 
askel  over  and  over  again,  won't  the  Japa- 
nese allow  rice  imports?  How  can  they  perpe- 
trate this  atrocity  on  their  consumers?  Why  do 
cons  jmers  stand  for  It? 

Mc  st  of  us  would  probably  say  tfiat  the  Jap- 
anese are  clinging  to  tfie  Idea  that  their  na- 
tional security  depends  on  their  ability  to  feed 
theniselves,  but  would  respond  by  saying  that 
fear  |s  groundless  based  on  the  wide  availabll- 
farm  products.  But  how  many  of  us 
that  Japan's  political  system  is  struc- 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
power  to  Japanese  agricultural  inter- 
and  that  the  ruling  liberal  Democratk: 
Part^  there  depends  on  its  strong  support 
frorr?  those  interests  for  the  majority  It  has 
held  in  the  Diet  almost  since  the  time  General 
McArthur  left  Japan?  Those  agricultural  inter- 
ests! have  a  very  real  stake  in  maintaining 
present  Japanese  policies. 

Tnere  is  no  doubt  that  import  barriers 
Impdse  a  huge  cost  on  Japanese  consumers. 
Thete  Is  also  no  doubt  that  United  States  rice 
producers  could  supply  a  great  deal  of  rice  to  I 
Japan.  The  United  States  Rice  Millers  Asso- 
ciatibn  estimates  that  Japanese  barriers  cost  | 
its  rtembership  $1.7  billion  annually. 

If  ithat  figure  is  correct,  and  if  Japanese  rice  I 
policies  are  part  of  a  pattern  of  unfair  prac- 
tices,  then   the   bill,   without   the   Gephardt  | 
amendment,  requires  that  In  order  to  encour- 
age the  Japanese  to  reform  their  ways,  the  I 
adn  inistration  has  to  Impose  1 .7  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  sanctHDns  against  Japanese  Im- 1 
ports.  An  understanding  of  the  Japanese  polit- 
ical system,  though,  does  not  present  much  1 
hop)B  that  the  Japanese  will  change  their  poll- 1 
ciei 

N(ow  consider  the  Gephardt  amendment 
The  amendment  would  require  that,  if  1  year  I 
after  the  sanctions  were  imposed  the  Japa- 
nese still  prohibited  rice  Imports,  then  the  ad- 
ministration would  tiave  to  take  an  additional 
action  designed  to  cut  the  Japanese  trade 
sur  >lus  by  10  percent,  regardless  of  what  por- 
tiorl  of  that  surplus  Is  attributable  to  unfair 
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With  or  without  actk>n  to  change  rice  Import 
poteies.  that  actkyi  can  fiave  no  otfier  effect 
tfian  to  cause  Immense  politk:al  pain  and  re- 
sentment among  Japanese  politicians  and 
tfieir  constituents.  This  would  surely  result  In 
an  anti-American  backlash  that  can  do  neitfier 
of  our  countries  any  good. 

Again,  the  Gephardt  amendment  presents  a 
greater  danger  of  a  trade  war  than  it  can 
promise  in  open  markets.  Tfie  t)ill  already  re- 
quires actran  to  compensate  this  country  on  a 
dollar-for-dollar  basis  for  markets  tfiat  are 
ck)sed  to  our  businesses.  Worst  of  all,  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  weaken  the 
chances  that  we  will  acfiieve  real  trade  law  re- 
forms this  year. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  the  amendment.  If  it 
passes,  I  will  encourage  tfie  Senate  to  strip 
the  amendment  from  an  otfierarise  useful  t>ill, 
and  if  that  fails.  I  will  vote  to  sustain  the  inevl- 
tat)le  Presklential  veto.  We  need  a  trade  bill, 
and  my  Y\ope  is  that  we  can  produce  one  free 
of  unnecessary  restrictions. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  3.  the 
Trade  and  Intematkinal  Economic  Polk:y 
Reform  Act  of  1987,  has  not  yet  become  a 
full-fledged  swan,  but  it  has  come  a  long  way 
from  its  ugly  duckling  beginning  as  H.R.  4800 
In  tfie  99th  Congress. 

I  have  been  generally  pleased  with  tfie  bi- 
partisan spirit  thus  far  exhibited  In  pulling  H.R. 
3  together,  particularty  in  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  on  which  I  serve. 

While  I  generally  believe  that  our  commit- 
tee's overall  contribution  to  H.R  3  and  several 
otfier  provisions  now  In  tfie  bill  may  be  worthy 
of  support,  I  cannot  support  H.R.  3  in  its 
present  form  without  amendment. 

I  believe  strongly,  and  I  know  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  share  this  view,  that  we  sfiouM 
be  sure  to  focus  our  legislative  efforts  on  ex- 
panding worid  trade  and  Increasing  export  op- 
portunities for  U.S.  producers  facing  intense 
competitk>n  atxoad,  instead  of  closing  U.S. 
maricets  as  measures  such  as  the  Gephardt 
amendment  would  do. 

As  our  history  Indicates,  erecting  Import  bar- 
riers Is  not  tfie  way  to  Increase  worid  trade  or 
to  enhance  tfie  competitive  position  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  such  barriers  invite  re- 
taliation against  U.S.  goods  and  services,  and 
a  trade  war  Is  not  In  anyone's  best  interests. 

There  are,  however,  areas  where  we  can 
and  need  to  Improve  our  approach  to  intema- 
tk>nal  trade.  For  Instance,  we  must  continue  to 
demonstrate  a  resolve  to  settle  our  trade 
problems,  and  we  need  to  relax  often  unreal- 
istic and  burdensome  U.S.  export  controls.  In 
some  cases,  we  need  to  make  improvements 
in  U.S.  trade  laws  whk:h  strengthen  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  in  U.S.  trade  relatk>ns 

In  other  cases.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  appears 
that  we  need  to  carefully  review  our  proce- 
dures and  practices  to  determine  If  they  are 
applied  to  assist  U.S.  firms  or  wfiether  they 
contribute  to  our  trade  problems. 

Much  of  this  has  been  done  in  H.R.  3,  tiut 
there  remain  numerous  provisk>ns  whk:h 
cause  tfiis  member  great  concem.  For  exam- 
ple, proviskxis  pro|X)sing  inter/ention  in  cur- 
rency markets,  mandatory  retallatk>n,  tfie  uni- 
lateral closing  of  our  procurement  markets, 
foreign  ownership  or  disclosure  requirements, 
restrictkjns  on  oil  exports,  Intemational  work- 
ers rights  considerations,  or  a  private  right  of 


actk>n  under  antkJumping  laws  come  immedi- 
ately to  mind. 

Unfair  trade  p)ractices  must  be  addressed, 
but  tfiey  akjne  are  not  responsible  for  our 
trade  deficit.  Enactment  of  the  Gephardt 
amendment  or  other  provisions  requiring  man- 
datory retaliatk>n  will  not  make  tfie  U.S.  trade 
deficit  disappear— they  will  invite  retaliatkjn. 
The  Gephardt  amendment  or  similar  provl- 
sk>ns  specifk^ally  vkilate  U.S.  Intematk>nal 
conditk>ns  under  tfie  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  tfie  Presklent 
of  tfie  United  States  have  tfie  flexibility  and 
dlscretk>n  in  matters  of  lntematk>nal  trade  to 
act  in  the  Interests  of  tfie  Nation  as  a  whole. 
We  cannot  and  should  not  lock  In  retaliation, 
thereby  tying  tfie  Presklent's  hands  in  Intema- 
tk}nal  trade. 

The  trade  deficit  Is  tfie  result  of  macroeco- 
nomlc  problems,  not  specifk:  trade  practrces. 
In  short,  tfie  Gephardt  amendment  cannot 
possibly  deliver  on  its  proponents'  promise — 
to  reduce  the  trade  defk^t  to  create  jobs  and 
to  Improve  competitiveness. 

To  accomplish  these  goals  we  have  got  to 
take  actk)n  to  create  an  environment  In  which 
U.S.  industry  can  compete  effectively— the 
Gephardt  amendment  simply  cannot  achieve 
this. 

For  these  reasons.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  opposing  the  Gephardt 
amendment  and  in  supporting  tfie  sut>stitute 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Congressman 
Michel 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  last 
year's  merchandise  trade  defkat  approaching 
$170  tiilllon,  trade  Is  cleariy  one  of  the  most 
Important  issues  we  will  address  in  the  100th 
Congress.  The  stakes  are  high.  Tfie  equiva- 
lent of  over  5  million  full-time  jobs  are  directly 
and  Indirectly  generated  by  U.S.  exports. 
Every  bllton  dollars  of  exports  generates  over 
25,000  jobs.  Callfomla  agricultural  exports 
alone  totaled  $2.7  bilton  in  1985  which  means 
neariy  75.000  jobs. 

While  I  support  many  of  the  provisrans  con- 
tained in  the  trade  bill,  including  enhanced 
protectran  of  intellectual  property  rights,  tfiis 
bill  Is,  in  my  view,  seriously  flawed. 

First,  it  restricts  tfie  PreskJenfs  autfiority. 
broad  dlSCTetk>n,  and  flexibility  In  trade  mat- 
ters which  are  essential  to  achieve  a  negotiat- 
ed settlement  of  bilateral  disputes.  This  week 
the  PreskJent  will  be  discussing  our  trade  con- 
cerns with  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  of  Japan. 
The  President's  personal  Involvement  can  be 
a  deckling  factor  in  inducing  a  foreign  govem- 
ment to  accommodate  our  concerns. 

Second,  the  bill  transfers  substantial  autfior- 
ity from  tfie  Presklent  to  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative. In  my  view,  the  President  is  In  the 
best  position  to  deckle  trade  policy  Issues 
based  on  our  natk>nal  Interests  with  regard  to 
foreign  relations,  natk>nal  security,  foreign  and 
domestk:  economk:  consklerations. 

Similarly,  I  am  concerned  tfiat  natkinal  se- 
curity interests  will  not  be  given  suffkaent  con- 
skjeration  as  tfie  Commerce  Department  is 
asked  to  reduce  try  40  percent  tfie  control  list 
which  profiitiits  tfie  unlk:ensed  export  of  Items 
whk:h  couk)  make  a  "signlfk^ant  contributk^n" 
to  tfie  military  capat>ility  of  tfie  Warsaw  Pact 
countries. 


Third,  the  bill  makes  several  Important 
changes  In  unfair  trade  practk:es  under  sec- 
tkjn  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  As  the  Cali- 
fornia Worid  Trade  Commissk)n  has  pointed 
out,  it  Is  Inappropriate  to  include  export  target- 
ing as  an  unfair  trade  practk^  tiecause  of  tfie 
absence  of  a  generally  accepted  definitkxi. 
We  woukj  undermine  the  credit>illty  of  our 
trade  laws  t>y  including  intemationalty  accept- 
ed conduct,  while  inviting  retaliatkxi  and  mirror 
legislatk)n  to  the  serious  detriment  of  U.S.  ex- 
porters. With  regard  to  intemational  worker 
rights,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  penalize  other 
countries  for  vk>lating  conventions  whk:h  tfie 
United  States  has  never  accepted. 

Finally,  the  bill  provkles  for  mandatory  ratal- 
latk>n  by  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  if  a 
foreign  country  has  vk>lated  a  trade  agree- 
ment or  engaged  In  unjustifiable  practx:es. 
This  statutory  hair-trigger  will  encourage  auto- 
matk:  retallatKm,  not  tfie  open  markets  wtiich 
woukl  benefit  U.S.  exporters. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  wouM  take  this 
protectkmist  approach  one  step  further.  It 
would  mandate  a  10  percent  reductk>n  In  the 
trade  surplus  of  a  country  whk:h  has  an  ex- 
cessive trade  surplus.  This  amendment  Is 
nothing  less  than  an  Invitatkin  to  a  trade  war. 
It  brings  to  mind  tfie  disastrous  effects  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  In  the  1930's  whk* 
led  to  spiraling  retaliatory  trade  measures,  a 
sfiarp  decline  in  worid  trade,  a  decrease  of 
almost  70  percent  In  U.S.  exports,  and  tfie 
worst  depressran  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

There  are  serkxis  defk:iencies  in  tfie  inter- 
national trading  system,  but  mandatory  retalia- 
tkin  Is  not  tfie  answer.  If  we  want  to  Improve 
our  trade  defrcit  the  first  thing  we  shouW  do  is 
confront  our  natkjnal  debt  whk:h  is  over  $2 
trillion. 

This  year  is  the  beginning  of  tfie  8th  round 
of  multilateral  trade  talks  to  be  hekj  under  tfie 
auspk>es  of  the  GATT.  These  talks  represent 
an  Important  opportunity  to  improve  tfie  GATT 
fi^amework  for  Intematkxial  trade.  We  need  to 
expand  this  framework  to  include  servces.  ag- 
riculture, direct  foreign  Investment,  and  intel- 
lectual property  rights.  We  need  to  strengttien 
and  streamline  the  GATT  dispute  settlement 
procedures  which  are  time  consuming  and  fail 
to  provide  definitive,  enforceable  decisions. 

We  cannot  unilaterally  solve  our  trade  prob- 
lems by  amending  our  trade  laws  wtiich  are 
bask^lly  sound.  We  must  k>ok  to  negotiations 
with  our  trading  partners,  such  as  tfie  current 
GATT  talks,  to  address  the  subsklies,  tfie  tar- 
iffs and  tfie  market  barriers  whch  impede  free 
trade  and  economic  prosperity. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  in  sup- 
port for  the  committee  bill  and  In  oppos(tk>n  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Missouri.  Publk:  frustratkKi  and  perceptk^ns 
that  our  Natk>n  has  been  bludgeoned  in  for- 
eign martlets  are  only  partially  true.  Everyone 
acknowledges  tfiat  many  of  our  so  called  trad- 
ing partners  fiave  constructed  nontariff  bar- 
riers wfiKh  Inhibit  sales  of  AmerKan  goods 
overseas.  The  issue  lies  In  wfietfier  we  will  im- 
prove or  worsen  a  difficult  situatkxi  by  requir- 
ing tiarriers  of  our  own. 

Tfie  amendment  before  us  was  not  conskl- 
ered  by  members  of  tfie  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  is  opposed  by  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  American  industry.  We  as  a  f4atk>n 
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have  suffered  for  many  years  under  a  delusion 
that  we  need  not  participate  in  tr>e  glot>al 
ecoTKxny.  Wtiile  we  enjoyed  a  huge  dontestic 
market,  many  manufacturers  simply  did  not 
reach  out  to  create  or  expand  a  foreign  base. 
We  are  finally  t>eginning  to  shake  off  ttuit  atti- 
tude and  maior  companies  are  vigorously  en- 
tering the  intematunal  marketplace. 

U.S.  firms  win  suffer  ttie  greatest  from  a 
trade  war  wnth  protectionist  barriers.  Ameri- 
cans have  already  been  conditioned  to  pur- 
cfiase  foreign  autos,  electronic  equipment, 
arxj  ottier  goods.  Ttie  markets  established  by 
other  natiorts  are  broader  anti  tietter  able  to 
witttstand  a  trade  war  than  these  we  have  re- 
cently begun  to  buiW.  We  will  never  have  a 
chance  to  compete  in  the  intematwnal  econo- 
my with  the  mandatory  retaliatory  measures 
included  in  the  Gepfwrdt  amendment 

Ttie  district  I  represent  is  a  center  of  inter- 
national commerce.  We  have  the  largest  inter- 
natiorud  air  cargo  industry  in  ttie  Natkxi  based 
around  Kennedy  Airport  and  thousands  of 
workers  are  gainfully  empk}yed  in  our  sea- 
ports. We  woukj  suffer  as  a  region  if  our 
Nation  tMcame  embroiled  in  trade  wars  with 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Ariother  delusion  we  operate  under  is  that 
of  ttie  so-called  service  economy.  While  serv- 
ices are  important,  ttiey  contribute  slightly  less 
tt»n  S3  billion  on  the  positr/e  side  of  our 
trade  balar>ce  stieet.  This  is  insignificant  in  re- 
lation to  our  mercluindise  trade  deficit,  which 
exceeds  $150  billion.  A  cyde  of  retaliation 
and  countermeasures  between  the  United 
States  and  other  natrens  will  not  suddenly 
make  us  into  a  natnn  that  produces  more 
than  we  consume.  We  need  foreign  markets  If 
our  irKkistries  are  to  succeed  in  eliminating 
the  trade  defkst  Those  markets  cannot  be 
cultivated  in  the  atmosphere  Vne  Gephardt 
amendment  would  create. 

The  present  administration  policies  for  en- 
forcement of  trade  agreements  have  admit- 
tedly not  worked  well.  Existing  merchanlsms 
for  redress  of  grievances  have  not  been  used 
to  punish  vk>lators.  Major  vk>lations  brought  to 
ttie  attentkxi  of  adminlstratk>n  offk:ials  have 
languished  for  over  4  years.  This  failure  to 
protect  legitimate  interests  of  American  firms 
has  led  to  ttie  current  surge  of  protectionist 
sentiment  Ttie  Geptiardt  amendment  at- 
tempts to  respond  with  drastk:  measures, 
which  in  many  cases  would  be  damaging  to 
our  interests.  Ttie  Ways  and  Means  bill  at- 
tempted to  strike  a  t>alance  between  the  need 
for  a  swift  and  forceful  action  to  fight  unfair 
trade  practkres  and  the  need  to  exercise  judg- 
ment In  view  of  innumerable  circumstances 
which  can  cause  a  shift  In  our  trade  balance 
with  a  partKular  natk>n,  ttie  committee  t)ill  Is  a 
far  better  step  toward  a  trade  policy  which  will 
altow  American  business  to  truly  partKipate  In 
ttie  gk>bal  maketplace. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  ttie  Geptiardt  amendment  to  H.R. 
3,  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

For  too  kyig,  ttie  Unrted  States  has  kept  Its 
markets  open  to  foreign  goods  even  ttvough 
other  nations  tiave  unjustly  slammed  their 
doors  on  American  products.  We  have  accept- 
ed more  and  more  foreign  imports  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  workers  and  industry.  In 
just  5  years,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  lias  jumped 
from  $40  tiiltion  to  a  record  $170  billion  In 


1^.  Cleariy,  we  cannot  afford  the  devastat- 
Ir^  cost  of  our  failed  trade  policies  any  longer. 
Tlie  time  to  act  and  reverse  our  deteriorating 
tr|ide  positk>n  Is  long  overdue. 

The  Geptiardt  amendment  provkles  the 
necessary  tools  to  solve  America's  trade  crisis 
attd  restore  our  position  In  worid  markets.  It 
calls  on  those  nations  with  both  excessive 
surpluses  and  a  pattern  of  unfair  trade  to  ne- 
gotiate In  good  faith  to  eliminate  these  t>ar- 
riers.  If  negotiatkjns  fall,  a  10-percent  annual 
reduction  In  the  surplus  would  t>e  required. 
The  amendment  includes  waivers  for  coun- 
tries faced  with  debt  problems  or  if  U.S.  eco- 
nomk:  interests  would  be  tiarmed. 

The  American  people  want  aggressive 
action  on  the  trade  crisis.  The  Gephardt 
ainendment  offers  a  tough  but  fair  approach 
t(>  remove  unfair  trade  barriers  and  force  our 

$ding  partners  to  play  falriy  with  us.  It  will 
nd  a  strong  message  that  we  will  accept 
npthing  less  than  equal  access  abroad  for  our 
products.  It  will  stop  the  export  of  American 
jdbs  and  economk:  prosperity  and  allow  us  to 
compete  in  the  worid  marketplace  on  a  level 
pfaying  field. 

1  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  as  you  konw, 
ttke  United  States  has  been  In  a  trade  war— 
^d  we  are  losing  the  battle.  It  Is  time  that  we 
take  clear  and  positive  steps  to  restore  U.S. 
competitiveness.  For  this  reason,  I  support  ttie 
Oephardt  amendment  and  Its  mandate  to  ne- 
onate and  break  down  the  restrictive  and 
LTfair  trading  practices  of  our  major  trade 
partners.  I  believe  In  free  and  fair  trade,  but 
l#t's  face  it— this  is  not  what  we've  been  ex- 
periencing. 

I  It  is  no  secret  to  my  colleagues  that  I  have 
fought  long  and  hard  to  get  the  Japanese  to 
open  their  markets  to  U.S.  rice.  In  1986,  the 
Japanese  Government  spent  $1.5  t>illlon  In 
subsidizing  this  Industry,  yet  the  Japanese 
people  still  pakj  nearly  10  times  above  world 
itarket  prices  for  their  rice.  Despite  negotia- 
tions between  Japan  and  Ambassador  Yeut- 
ter,  not  one  grain  of  U.S.  rice  has  yet  entered 
Japan. 

More  and  more  consistently,  we  have  seen 
ik>reign  governments  blatently  subsidize  their 
dwn  industry  to  block  American  competition. 
Besides  rk:e,  U.S.  softwood  lumt>er  and  meat 
Rave  also  t>een  hit  by  restrictive  practices. 
l[low  long  are  we  going  to  tolerate  this  type  of 
4ctk>n?  It  Is  time  we  demonstrate  to  our  trad- 
^g  partners  our  resolve  to  return  to  the  true 
rineaning  of  free  trade. 

I  The  trade  bill  has  set  an  agenda  whk:h, 
among  ottier  priorities,  recognizes  the  goals  of 
American  Industries  and  corporations.  What 
pe  need  is  a  means  for  reaching  these  goals, 
the  Geptiardt  amendment  Is  the  vehicle  for 
Oolng  this.  This  provision  does  not  require  the 
teduction  of  trade  surpluses  across  the  tx>ard. 
Nor  does  It  punish  our  successful  trading  part- 
ners for  ttieir  gains  from  fair  and  equitable 
competition  In  the  international  trading  com- 
munity. Wtiat  this  provision  does  do  Is  put  the 
jeeth  back  Into  the  trade  bill.  It  requires  ttiose 
pountries  with  unfair  restrictive  trade  practices 
to  reduce  ttieir  excessive  surplus  with  the 
United  States  by  10  percent  If  our  foreign 
trading  partners  want  us  to  maintain  our  free 
and  open  trading  (Kslicy  in  regard  to  their  im- 
ports ttien  they  will  have  to  impart  that  same 
respect  to  American  exporters. 
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WhUi  ttils  bill  is  not  a  cure-all  for  the  U.S. 
trade  ilefk:it,  it  sets  a  strategy  for  American 
exportors  that  is  tough  and  competitive.  It 
leaves!  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  governments 
abroaq  that  the  United  States  takes  its  role  in 
worid  trade  very  seriously.  I  believe  the  pas- 
sage df  this  amendment  by  the  House  Is  a  big 
victory  for  ttie  U.S.  agricultural  and  domestk: 
Industiy.  We  are  sending  a  strong  message  to 
our  trading  partners  that  we  will  no  longer 
allow  qur  country  to  be  ravaged  by  foreign  im- 
ports, while  facing  closed  markets  abroad.  It  is 
my  ho|>e  ttiat  the  memt)ers  of  the  conference 
comm^tee  will  see  fit  to  support  the  inclusion 
of  the  amendment  In  the  trade  bill  to  t)e  re- 
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to  ttie  President. 

SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
present. 

CHAIRMAN.    Without    objec- 
a  call  of  the  committee  is  or- 


ported  I 

Mr. 
make 
is  not  I 

Th<i 
tion, 
derecl 

Th<  re  was  no  objection. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  el<  ctronic  device. 

Thd  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
devio !,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  711 
ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 421 


Ackerr  lan 
Akaka 
Alexai)  der 
Anders  an 
Andrew  rs 
Anthoi  ly 
Applet  ite 
Armey 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuCoii  I 
Badha  n 
Baker 
Ballen  [er 
Barnai  d 
Bartle  t 
Barter 
BatemKn 
Bates 
Beilenion 
Benne . 
Bentle  K 
Bereul  er 
Herman 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bilbra  i 
Bilira)  is 
Bliley 
Boehli  rt 
Boggs 
Bolan  I 
Boner  (TN) 
Bonio    (MI) 
Bonker 
BorskI 
Bosco 
Boucii  er 
Boult(  r 
Boxer 
Brenn  m 
Brooks 
Broon  if  ield 
Browi  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryan  I 
Buech  ner 
Bunn  ng 
Burto  n 
Busta  nante 
Byror 
Callal  >an 
Camp  bell 
Cardi  i 
Carpt  r 


Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clay 
CUnger 
Coats 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  <TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Conte 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courier 
Coyne 
Craig 
Crane 
Cr(x;kett 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Daub 
Davis  (ID 
Davis  (MI) 
de  la  Garza 
DeFazio 
DeLay 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DcWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
DioCuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Doman  (CA) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 

Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 
E:ngllsh 


Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Plorio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Cejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Orandy 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 


Hertel 

McMlIlen(MD)    .Schuize 

Hiler 

Meyers 

.Schumer 

Hochbrueckner 

Mfume 

Sensenbrenner 

Holloway 

Mica 

.Sharp 

Hopkins 

Michel 

Shaw 

Horton 

Miller  (CA) 

Shumway 

Houghton 

Miller  (OH 

1          Slkorski 

Howard 

Miller  (WA 

)         Sisisky 

Hoyer 

MineU 

Skaggs 

Hubbard 

Moakley 

Skeen 

Huckaby 

Molinari 

Skelton 

Hughes 

Mollohan 

Slattery 

Hunter 

Montgomery         Slaughter  (NY) 

Hutto 

Moody 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Hyde 

Moorhead 

Smith  (PL) 

Inhofe 

Morella 

Smith  (lA) 

Ireland 

Morrison  (CT)      Smith  (NE) 

Jacobs 

Morrison  ( W A )     c-mith  ( N J ) 

Jeffords 

Mrazek 

Smith  (TX) 

Jenkins 

Murphy 

Smith.  Denny 

Johnson  (CT) 

Murtha 

(OR) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Myers 

Smith.  Robert 

Jones  (NO 

Nagle 

(NH) 

Jones  (TN) 

Natcher 

Smith.  Robert 

Jontz 

Neal 

(OR) 

Kanjorski 

Nelson 

Snowe 

Kaptur 

Nichols 

Solarz 

Kasich 

Nielson 

Solomon 

Kastenmeier 

Nowak 

Spence 

Kennedy 

Oakar 

Spratt 

Kennelly 

Oberstar 

St  Germain 

Kildee 

Obey 

Staggers 

Kleczka 

Olin 

Stallings 

Kolbe 

Ortiz 

Stangeland 

Kolter 

Owens  (NY 

)          Stenholm 

Konnyu 

Ower\s  (UT)          Stokes 

Kostmayer 

Oxley 

Slratton 

Kyi 

Packard 

S'.udds 

LaFalce 

PanetU 

S'.ump 

Lagomarsino 

Parris 

Sjndquist 

Lancaster 

Pashayan 

Sweeney 

Lantos 

Patterson 

Swift 

Latta 

Pease 

Swindall 

Leach  (lA) 

Penny 

Synar 

Lealh  (TX) 

Pepper 

Tillon 

Lehman  (CA) 

Perkins 

Tiuke 

Lehman  (FD 

Petri 

Tiuzin 

Leland 

Pickett 

Tiylor 

Lent 

Pickle 

Ttiomas  (CA) 

Levin  (MI) 

Porter 

T nomas  (GA) 

Levine  (CA) 

Price  (ID 

Torres 

Lewis  (CA) 

Price  (NO 

Torricelli 

Lewis  (FD 

Pursell 

Towns 

Lewis  (GA) 

Quillen 

T:-aficant 

Lightfoot 

Rahall 

Ti-axler 

Lipinski 

Rangel 

Ulall 

Livingston 

Ravenel 

U3ton 

Uoyd 

Ray 

Valentine 

Lott 

Regiila 

Vander  Jagt 

Lowery  (CA) 

Rhodes 

Vento 

Lowry  (WA) 

Richardson 

Visclosky 

Lujan 

Ridge 

Volkmer 

Luken,  Thomas 

Rinaldo 

Viicanovlch 

Lukens.  Donald 

Ritter 

Walgren 

Lungren 

Roberts 

Walker 

Mack 

Robinson 

Watkins 

MacKay 

Rodino 

Weber 

Madigan 

Roe 

Weldon 

Man  ton 

Roemer 

Wheal 

Markey 

Rogers 

WhilUker 

Marlenee 

Rose 

Whillen 

Martin  (ID 

Rostenkowski       Williams 

Martin  (NY) 

Roth 

Wilson 

Martinez 

Roukema 

Wise 

Matsui 

Rowland  (CT)       Wolf 

Mavroulcs 

Rowland  (GA)      Wolpe 

Mazzoli 

Roybal 

Worlley 

McCandless 

Russo 

Wright 

McCloskey 

Sabo 

Wyden 

McCollum 

Saiki 

Wylie 

McCurdy 

Sawyer 

Yates 

McDade 

Saxton 

Yatron 

McEwen 

Schaefer 

Young  (AK) 

McGrath 

Schneider 

Young  (FD 

McHugh 

Schroeder 

McMillan  (NO 

Schuette 

D  1410 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty-one  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 


The  Chair  would  like  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement. 

The  Chair  advises  Members  that 
there  are  approximately  16  minutes  of 
debate  remaining  on  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]  at 
which  time  there  will  be  a  vote. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan]  has  3 
minutes  remaining,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  has 
5%  minutes  remaining,  and  the  ■gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt] 
has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel],  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  over 
30  years  in  the  Congress.  I  have 
always  tried  to  offer  something  posi- 
tive rather  than  criticize  what  others 
have  done,  and  I  plan  to  do  something 
positive  later  in  these  proceedings 
when  I  offer  our  bipartisan  substitute. 

But.  with  the  Gephardt  amendment, 
I  must  take  a  wholly  critical  stand.  If 
it  is  true,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  that 
the  "road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  in- 
tentions," this  amendment  is  a  one 
way  expressway  to  an  economic  infer- 
no for  American  workers. 

Many  of  us  here,  myself  included, 
represent  districts  that  depend  upon 
exports  in  order  to  survive. 

In  my  district,  our  farming  commu- 
nity and  many  of  our  industries,  par- 
ticularly the  large  multinationals, 
depend  heavily  upon  exports  to  sur- 
vive. 

Forty  to  fifty  percent  of  the  indus- 
trial workers  in  my  district  are  work- 
ing because  of  the  export  market  for 
the  products  they  produce.  If  these 
folks  get  caught  in  a  retaliatory  trade 
war,  it  will  he  a  disaster. 

Responsible  economists  differ  on 
predicting  what  precisely  might 
happen  if  Gephardt  were  ever  to 
become  law;  but  according  to  some 
theories,  we  could  perhaps  see  not 
only  a  national  but  an  international 
economic  disaster  of  horrendous  pro- 
portions in  a  relatively  short  time. 

That  would  mean  lost  jobs  and  shat- 
tered futures  for  entire  communities 
all  across  our  country. 

Can  we  risk  such  a  catastrophe?  I 
would  also  venture  to  say  that  those 
unsettled  financial  markets  today  re- 
flect the  uneasiness  alxiut  what  we 
might  be  doing  here  today  in  this  bill. 

a  1420 

This  amendment  calls  to  mind  John 
Wayne  swaggering  into  the  saloon  and 


telling  the  bad  guys  to  "get  out  of 
town  in  5  minutes,  or  else."  But  there 
is  one  big  difference;  this  is  not  a 
movie  set  we  are  playing  on  today,  it  is 
real  life.  In  real  life  the  other  gujrs 
have  economic  weapons  of  reprisal  and 
if  retaliation  occurs  in  this  scenario,  it 
will  l>e  real  people  who  will  be  the 
ones  getting  hurt. 

We  must  not  allow  American  fami- 
lies to  t>e  offered  up  as  sacrificial  vic- 
tims to  the  protectionist  superstitions 
at  the  heart  of  this  amendment.  The 
Japanese,  the  Europeans,  the  Canadi- 
ans, the  Taiwanese,  the  Koreans,  and 
the  South  Americans  should  be  looked 
upon,  frankly,  as  potential  consumers 
of  American  products,  not  as  evil  em- 
pires that  we  must  destroy  before  they 
destroy  us.  Have  we  really  come  to  the 
point  in  our  history  when  we  have  to 
throw  up  an  electric  fence  around  our 
shores,  latch  the  doors  and  hide 
behind  the  sofa  in  fear? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  a  trade 
strategy  that  primarily  emphasizes 
keeping  the  other  fellow  out  of  our 
markets  is  not  competing,  it  is  retreat- 
ing, giving  up  before  the  fight  actually 
begins. 

The  spirit  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment is  the  spirit  of  retrenchment,  re- 
versal and  retreat.  And  with  the  help 
of  the  bipartisan  suljstitute  we  will 
offer  later,  we  can  bring  America  back 
to  where  it  belongs  in  the  increasingly 
competitive  world  of  foreign  trade. 
But  for  now  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  amendment. 

When  we  began  consideration  of  the 
trade  legislation  at  the  outset  of  the 
year,  based  on  my  consultation  with 
the  Speaker,  we  proceeded  on  the 
basis  that  we  were  going  to  put  togeth- 
er a  bipartisan  bill,  one  in  which  our 
Members  would  l>e  playing  a  role,  and 
they  have  up  to  this  point,  a  signifi- 
cant one.  I  applaud  the  Democratic 
majority  for  giving  us  that  opportuni- 
ty. 

I  would  also  say  today  that  this  is 
not  a  partisan  issue  because  there  are 
going  to  be  votes  on  either  side  that 
will  balance  out  one  way  or  another. 
Hopefully,  we  will  have  the  majority 
to  scuttle  this  amendment.  For  if  we 
do  not,  then  I  have  real  concern  over 
whether  or  not  we  really  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  end  up  with  a  trade  bill 
that  will  l>e  written  into  law.  I  have 
always  assumed  that  what  we  wanted 
to  get  here  was  not  a  political  issue, 
but  rather  something  we  could  write 
into  law.  I  would  ask  Members  to 
please  give  consideration,  then,  to  re- 
jecting this  amendment  and  keeping 
the  bill  as  sound  as  I  perceive  it  to  t>e. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  Yori<.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I 
rise  In  strong  support  of  the  Gephardt  ti-ade 
deficit  reduction  amendment  because  it  is 
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time  for  a  change  in  American  trade  policy. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourseives.  What  we  decide 
today  in  this  crucial  vote  will  determine  wheth- 
er we  respond  to  America's  trade  crisis  with  a 
new  declaration  of  independence— or  a  stipu- 
lation of  surrender. 

There  are  certainly  many  positive,  laudable 
provisions  in  the  trade  law  section  of  H.R.  3. 
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ii  language,  words.  We  get  press  re- 
leases, we  get  good  intentions,  but  we 
do  not  get  action,  we  do  not  get 
(^ange,  we  do  not  get  the  Itind  of  open 
marlcets  that  I  think  we  demand  and 
Heed  in  order  to  make  the  world  trad- 
itig  system  work. 
Ezra  Vogel  is  the  best  expert  on  the 
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The  inclusion  of  the  suppression  of  ¥wxker  dountry  of  Japan  that  I  know  of  in  the 

rights  as  an  unfair  trade  practice,  in  particular.  Wnited  States.  A  year  ago  in  Foreign 

is  a  necessary  reform  which  will  help  to  pro-  ipfairs  Quarterly  he  said  this: 

tect  the  standard  of  living  of  workers  both  Japan  Is  unlikely  to  bring  alwut  major 

here  at  home  and  abroad.  But  the  bottom  line  (^ange   unless  there   is  an   urgent  worry 

is  that  the  Ways  and  Means  trade  package  Is  about  Washington's  capacity  to  deny  slgnifi- 

SiTSisiness  as  usual  legislation.  In  deference  ^^^^^^^^^.S^^^  «'^~^"'=^  *"  '''' 

to  the  President  who  helped  get  us  into  this  American  marneipiace.                                       ^^  53.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ..^vc  »  --...ww.,..  .^«. 

mess  in  the  first  place,  we  do  net  propose  to  I  I  think  the  reality.  Mr.  cnairman.  is    ^^^  ^^^  j^  jg  down  to  30  days  and  we 


tries  ibroad.  The  middle  class  is  begin- 
ning to  shrink.  It  makes  me  angry 
when  I  talk  to  someone  in  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry  and  they  tell  me 
that  he  big  machine  tool  show  in  Chi- 
cago at  McCormick  Place,  all  the  ma- 
chine tools  of  the  last  show  are  made 
in  Japan  and  West  Germany  or  some- 
place else,  not  made  in  America, 
wher  jas  15  years  ago  they  were. 

It  <  listurbs  me  when  I  talk  to  people 
in  the  microchip  industry,  in  Califor- 
nia and  in  Texas  when  they  say  we 
have llost  our  lead.  One  of  the  manag- 
ers ojf  one  of  the  companies  told  me, 
he  saSd  we  used  to  have  a  3-month  lead 


make  any  dramatic  changes  in  our  trade 
policy,  contenting  ourselves  instead  with 
merely  embellishing  the  same  case-by-case, 
piecemeal  approach  to  our  trade  lmt>alance 
which  has  been  such  a  disaster. 

With  millions  of  American  jobs  being  de- 
stroyed, with  entire  communities  being  aban- 
doned and  left  desolate,  with  the  bulwark  of 
our  ecorxxny  beirtg  rotted  out  from  under  us, 
business  as  usual  trade  policy  is  something 
we  simply  cannot  afford. 

The  Gephardt  amernlnoent  is  a  straightfor- 
ward and  simple  antidote  to  the  'allure  of  our 
current  approach  to  America's  trade  crisis.  If 
the  International  Trade  Commission  deter- 
mines that  one  of  our  trading  partners  has 
been  exploiting  our  open  market  and  stealing 
American  jobs  through  unfair  trade  practices, 
negotiatk>r>s  ¥«th  that  nation  would  imn>ediate- 
ly  begin  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  those  unfair 
practices  and  achieve  a  reduction  in  their 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States  by  annual 
steps  of  10  percent.  If  that  nation  refuses  to 
negotiate  or  the  negotiations  do  not  produce 
results,  then  we  will  act  to  achieve  a  reduction 
in  that  natkxi's  ill-gotten  trade  surplus  our- 
selves. Perkxl.  ^4o  more  talking  until  we  are 
blue  in  the  face,  no  more  stalling,  no  more 
settlir^g  for  token  concessions.  In  the  face  of 
an  urH>recedented,  devastating  trade  lmt)al- 
ar>ce,  ttie  Gephardt  amendment  promises  ef- 
fective action  anA  concrete  results. 

Tfie  American  people  are  looking  to  this 
Cor^gress  for  real  leadership  on  trade.  They 
do  not  want  rtietonc  and  cosfnetk:  reforms— 
they  want  a  solution.  You  can  give  it  to  them 
by  voting  in  favor  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


fcat  we  will  not  get  change  unless 
ere  is  direct  pressure  for  a  change. 
Japan  is  not  unlike  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  democracy.  And  in  there  there 
$re  lots  of  pressures  on  the  political 
Headers  of  that  country.  They  are  not 
»ble  to  make  change  in  their  own  soci- 
ety  unless  there   is  reason   to  make 
Change;  inertia  takes  over  just  as  it 
>ften  does  here.  It  is  not  possible  to 
^et   people   in   the   private   sector   to 
►pen  the  markets  and  allow  American 
)roducts  to  come  in  unless  there  is  a 


fightj  for  every  day  of  the  lead.  It 
makes  me  angry  when  I  pick  up  Con- 
sumer Report  this  month  and  find 
that^l  the  best-rated  automobiles  are 
Japa|iese-msule  and  all  the  worst-rated 
autoinobiles  are  American.  If  you  look 
at  the  trend,  what  you  understand  is 
we  are  begirming  to  be  in  a  state  of  de- 
clinel  And  80  percent  of  our  problem  is 
our  own  failing,  it  is  our  own  inability 
to  n&ke  good  products,  it  is  our  own 
inability   to   produce   goods   of   high- 


:ssr;i^nvr'.h.t«ha„«rwk;  -°s'i.i-'i'-^,'°»-r"«i-'£!, 


^o  we  think  it  is  any  different  there 
than  it  is  here? 

'  We  have  asked  for  a  change,  but  we 
have  not  gotten  it  because  simply  we 
%.re  not  credible,  we  are  not  believable, 
Hre  are  not  demanding  that  that 
Change  happen.  And  believe  me,  it  will 
Jiot  until  there  is  sufficient  belief  on 
the  other  side  that  the  action  will  be 
taken. 

I  can  talk  about  the  merits  forever. 

V^ou  have  heard  the  merits  all  day  and 

or  weeks.  You  have  been  lobbied  by 

cups  and  groups  and  groups.  You 

ave  been  lobbied  by  the  importers 

id  you  have  been  lobbied  by  the  ex- 

orters.  You  have  been  lobbied  by  the 

iworkers  and  you  have  been  lobbied  by 

the  managers  on  both  sides  of  this 

question. 

But  what  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do 
now  in  the  closing  minutes  of  this 
debate  is  forget  all  the  lobbying  be- 
cause usually  the  lobbying  comes  be- 
cause of  a  special  particular  interest 
that  may  not  be  in  the  public  interest 
of  this  country.  And  what  I  want  to 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the    ask  you  to  do  is  to  think  about  the  in 
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committee,  I  think  this  has  been  a 
very  educational  and  useful  debate 
about  what  we  want  the  trade  policy 
of  this  cotmtry  to  be.  For  many  of  us 
it  may  be  the  most  important  vote 
that  we  will  cast  on  what  we  want  the 
trade  policy  of  the  country  to  be.  In 
my  view,  the  Gephardt-Brown  amend- 
ment is  about  whether  you  want  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  trade  policy 
or  whether  you  want  change.  The 
policy  we  have  been  following  has 
been  one  that  has  been  long  on  words, 
on  our  side  and  on  the  side  of  our  trad- 
ing  competitors.   We   complain   with 


terests  of  the  people  that  live  in  your 
district.  Organized  labor  did  not  get 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  nei- 
ther did  business.  You  got  elected,  you 
got  elected  to  represent  one-half  of  a 
million  people  in  your  district.  What  I 
want  you  to  do  In  the  last  few  minutes 
is  to  think  about  them. 

I  have  been  all  over  this  country  in 
the  last  few  months  and  I  think  we  are 
beginning  to  be  In  the  state  of  decline. 
We  carmot  set  the  blame  for  that  de- 
cline at  anyone's  feet;  It  really  has 
been  happening  since  1973.  Wages  are 
beginning  to  decline  In  this  country; 


lots  of  language  and  what  we  get  back  ,  well-paying  jobs  are  being  lost  to  coun-    an 


Thp  question  Is  what  do  we  do  about 
hat  do  we  as  leaders  do  about  it 
at  the  country  10  and  20  years 
now  is  what  we  want  it  to  be 
r  than  the  modem  day  equlva- 
f  Great  Britain?  We  have  to  mo- 
our  people,  we  have  to  Invest  In 
ople,  but  frankly,  most  of  that  is 
to  be  done  by  the  private  sector. 
The  I  question  is  what  do  we  as  the 
leaders  in  Government  do?  There  are 
two  [big  things  that  the  Government 
can  no.  One,  create  an  environment  in 
whi<m  economic  growth  can  take 
place.  That  is  the  budget  we  discussed 
less  [than  a  week  or  so  ago.  We  are 
going  to  discuss  it  again.  Probably 
notning  more  important  that  we  can 
do  tpan  setting  fiscal  environment  In 
lountry  In  which  economic  growth 
;ake  place.  We  have  not  done  well 
at. 

ope  we  are  going  to  do  better.  But 
beybnd  that  we  have  to  be  able  to 
creaite  atmosphere  In  which  our  people 
believe  that  If  they  work  hard,  If  they 
coonerate  better.  If  they  Invest  In 
training  and  skills.  If  they  get  excited 
aboat  making  good  products,  that 
thej  can  sell  them  In  the  countries 
abroad.  Today,  they  do  not  have  that 
sense.  I  have  talked  to  business  people, 
I  hive  talked  to  labor  people,  they  all 
say  ithe  same  thing:  "Why  should  we 
go  through  all  that  pain  If  we  can't 
our  goods?"  And  they  cite  chapter 
verse  about  how  they  tried  to  get 
oth^r  markets  and  they  carmot  get  in. 
T  le  first  step  to  making  this  coun- 
competltlve  is  to  be  able  to  say  to 
people  who  ultimately  hold  the 
control  on  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  be  competitive  that  you  have 
equal  chance,  those  markets  are 


the  I 

can 

attt 

I 


sell 
and 


try 
our 


open,  they  are  not  closed  and  you  have 
got  to  make  these  changes  in  order  to 
make  this  country  strong  and  great 
again.  There  are  two  paths  today  on 
trade:  one  Is  the  status  quo.  one  Is 
staying  where  we  have  been  and 
saying  words  are  nothing,  that  will  not 
get  It  done. 
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And  the  other  is  a  new  way.  It  Is  a 
tougher  way,  but  I  think  It  is  the  only 
way.  That  is  to  say  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness. 

There  has  to  be  reliability.  There 
has  to  be  accountability.  There  have 
to  be  goals,  and  we  demand  that  those 
goals  be  reached.  We  will  negotiate 
with  sensitivity  and  with  flexibility  to 
see  that  those  goals  are  reached. 

My  son  is  16  years  old.  Mj'  wife  and  I 
talk  to  him  about  every  day  about 
what  we  would  like  him  to  do  and  the 
way  we  would  like  him  to  conduct  him- 
self. I  think  most  of  It  goes  in  one  ear 
and  right  out  the  other. 

As  with  my  father,  we  do  not  listen 
to  our  parents  very  much,  but  my  son 
watches  everything  that  I  do  and  ev- 
erything my  wife  does.  What  we  do  Is 
more  Important  than  what  we  say. 

That  Is  what  this  amendment  Is 
about.  We  have  to  have  a  new  trade 
policy  In  this  country  and  It  has  to  be 
based  on  behavior  and  action,  and  not 
on  words. 

That  is  what  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment is  about.  It  is  a  new  policy.  I 
think  if  we  can  put  in  place,  and  we 
can  make  It  happen,  if  we  can  change 
the  behavior.  If  we  can  open  the  mar- 
kets, then  we  can  turn  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  credibility  and  say 
that  now  it  is  time  to  make  America 
good  again  and  great  again  and  strong 
again  and  do  all  of  the  things  that  we, 
together,  have  to  do  to  make  that 
happen. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  committee  bill 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Gephardt 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, very  shortly,  the  House  will  con- 
clude action  on  this  legislation  which 
win  signal  the  future  course  of  Ameri- 
can trade  policy  to  the  world.  This  is 
an  enormous  burden  for  each  and 
every  Member  of  Congress.  The 
choices  we  are  about  to  make  will 
affect  every  farmer,  factory  worker, 
and  consumer  In  America.  They  will 
also  make  an  Indelible  Impression  on 
governments  and  people  around  the 
globe. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  elected  by 
our  constituents  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests. We  are  not  elected  to  promote 


the  Interests  of  other  nations.  But  no 
American  can  escape  our  responsibil- 
ities for  leadership  In  the  world,  and 
none  of  us  can  change  the  fact  that  we 
and  our  trading  partners  grow  more 
economically  Interdependent  every 
day.  It  is  a  better  world  than  it  was. 
and  trade  is  a  part  of  the  reason. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  what  the 
issues  are  on  this  amendment  we  are 
about  to  consider.  They've  been  debat- 
ed for  weeks.  This  Is  an  Issue  that  has 
a  lot  of  people  I  respect  on  both  sides. 
It  has  been  a  painful  process,  and  I  for 
one  am  not  going  to  hold  any  grudges 
against  people  who  disagree  with  my 
position.  But  before  we  vote,  I  want  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  explain  why  I 
think  this  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

First,  let  me  tell  you  what  I  favor.  I 
am  for  a  tough  trade  policy.  We  have 
been  chumps  and  many  of  our  trading 
partners,  quite  sensibly,  have  benefit- 
ed from  our  generosity  without  open- 
ing their  own  markets.  That  Is  why  my 
committee  crafted  a  bill  designed  to 
get  at  foreign  trade  barriers  in  an  ef- 
fective manner.  Those  lobbyists  who 
tell  you  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee bin  Is  too  weak  just  haven't  read 
the  bin.  It  calls  for  mandatory  retalia- 
tion against  surplus  countries  with 
unfair  barriers,  but  It  does  so  In  a  way 
which  Is  defensible.  It  says  to  other 
countries  "we  will  do  to  you  what  you 
do  to  us— no  more,  no  less."  This  bill 
changes  the  current  practice  of  inac- 
tion, but  It  does  so  with  a  surgical 
knife  rather  than  a  meat  ax.  The 
means  used  on  our  bill  will  work  to 
open  foreign  markets,  because  it  is 
measured  and  fair.  Unfortunately,  the 
means  used  by  my  colleague's  amend- 
ment could  very  likely  begin  an  un- 
wanted cycle  of  Import  restrictions 
and  retaliation. 

I  know  that  is  not  the  author's 
intent.  In  fact,  I  know  that  Dick  Gep- 
hardt and  I  share  the  same  goal— fair 
and  open  world  trade.  My  colleague 
from  Missouri  is  as  dedicated  to  solv- 
ing this  Nation's  difficult  economic 
problems  as  anyone  I've  ever  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  with.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  wants  to  do  what  is  best 
for  our  coimtry.  In  fact,  our  approach- 
es to  trade  are  remarkably  similar.  To 
a  large  extent,  we  see  the  same  prob- 
lem, and  we  call  for  tough  action.  It  is 
because  of  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
people  such  as  Dick  Gephardt.  Sam 
Gibbons.  Don  Bonker.  John  Duncan. 
Bill  Frenzel,  and  Dick  Schulze,  that 
Congress  has  taken  such  a  strong  lead- 
ership role  In  reasserting  U.S.  trade 
policy. 

But  I  must  ask  that  we  look  closely 
at  the  subtle  differences  between  the 
committee's  approach  to  surplus  coun- 
tries and  the  approach  taken  In  the 
Gephardt  amendment.  One  is  based 
on  the  sound  premise  of  reciprocity. 
The  other  rests  on  the  dubious  propo- 
sition that  deficit  nations  can  unilater- 


ally reduce  the  surpluses  of  others  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  percentage.  This  is  a 
dangerous  precedent  In  world  trade 
rules— and  even  If  we  apply  It  carefully 
we  cannot  expect  others  to  be  as  re- 
sponsible when  the  United  States  is 
the  one  with  a  surplus. 

The  committee  bill  attacks  unfair 
trade  practices  directly,  dollar  for 
dollar.  But  the  amendment  goes 
beyond  the  unfair  trade  practices,  and 
arbitrarily  demands  a  reduction  In  a 
country's  trade  surplus,  even  If  most 
of  the  surplus  has  been  fairly  earned. 
The  United  States  has  every  right  to 
demand  a  level  playing  field.  But  it  Is 
a  sign  of  weakness  when  we  demand  to 
be  given  points  before  the  game 
begins. 

So  I  come  down  on  the  side  of  rea- 
soned but  tough  action.  The  Gephardt 
amendment  is  too  draconlan  to  be  ef- 
fective. Members  want  to  support  It 
because  they  are  understandably  frus- 
trated about  trade  barriers.  So  am  I. 

But  In  our  frustration,  I  hope  we 
don't  end  up  passing  a  trade  bill  which 
will  backfire  on  us  In  the  court  of 
International  opinion  and  cause  an 
outcry  against  the  House  trade  bill  In 
business  and  financial  circles.  Nothing 
gives  Tokyo  greater  comfort  than  to 
see  Congress  steaming  full  speed 
ahead  with  a  trade  bill  everyone 
knows  is  aimed  more  at  our  own  voters 
than  the  Japanese.  It  happened  with 
domestic  content  and  it  happened 
with  textiles. 

I  would  rather  see  us  pass  a  bill  that 
is  so  tough  the  Japanese  can't  ignore 
It,  but  so  fair  the  President  has  no 
choice  but  to  sign  It.  I  believe  that  bill 
is  the  measure  reported  by  my  com- 
mittee on  a  34  to  2  bipartisan  vote. 

I've  given  you  my  best  arguments. 
The  Nation  and  in  fact,  the  world,  are 
watching  us  today.  If  you,  my  col- 
leagues, honestly  believe  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  Is  defensible  Inter- 
nationally, that  It  can  survive  a  Presi- 
dential veto,  and  that  It  will  open  for- 
eign markets,  then  I  will  abide  by  that 
verdict  and  vigorously  support  the 
House  position  In  conference.  I  only 
hope  you  will  be  guided  by  your  con- 
science and  your  common  sense  in 
making  the  difficult  choice  you  now 
must  make. 

D  1440 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having 
expired,  the  question  Is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  218,  noes 
214.  not  voting.  2  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  72] 
ATES-218 


Ackerman 

PoclietU 

Nagle 

Akaka 

Ford  (MI) 

Natcher 

Alexander 

Ford(TN) 

Neal 

Andrews 

Frank 

Nelson 

Anthony 

Frost 

Nichols 

Applecate 

Garcia 

Nowak 

Aspin 

Gaydos 

Oakar 

Atkins 

Gejdenson 

Oberstar 

BaUen«er 

Gephardt 

Obey 

Bentley 

Oilman 
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NOT  VOTING— 2 

McKinney 


D  1450 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT  and  Mrs. 
3CHROEDER  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  SCHEUER  changed  his  vote 
trom  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
aounced  as  above  recorded. 

D  1500 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  allowed  under  the  rule  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  section 
331.  At  this  point,  I  will  agree  not  to 
offer  this  amendment  in  view  of  the 


ongoing    discussions    we    are    having 
with  the  sponsors  of  this  section. 

However.  I  must  restate  my  objec- 
tion io  section  331.  which  was  added  to 
the  trade  bill  without  the  benefit  of  a 
hearing.  The  section  places  new  re- 
strictions on  the  export  of  a  limited 
quantity  of  Alaska  crude  oil.  These 
limitations  far  exceed  the  North  Slope 
crud0  oil  limitations  found  in  current 
law.  j  Further,  the  section  precludes 
export  from  a  proposed  refinery  in 
Valdez,  AK,  which  would,  in  part, 
supply  American  overseas  military  fa- 

section  is  strongly  opposed  by 
Administration.  It  would  have  an 
ct  far  beyond  Alaska,  on  maritime 
ests,  foreign  relations,  and  other 
»ries.  Other  States  and  other  re- 
lies will  be  impacted  by  section 
In  Alaska,  this  section  would  pre- 
clude financing  for  a  refinery  project 
which  would  provide  hundred  of  jobs 
State  with  a  high  unemployment 

strongly  opposed  to  the  section, 
am  hopeful  that  we  can  continue 
instructive    discussion    with    the 
sors  of  section  331. 
Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciatei  the  tactics  that  the  gentleman 
has  aken,  and  I  want  to  reeemphasize 
the  Hypocrisy  that  is  in  this  bill.  We 
just  passed  the  Gephardt  amendment, 
that  has  all  kinds  of  hypocrisy  in  it, 
that  calls  for  retaliation  against  unfair 
trad!  practices  but  does  not  mandate 
the  United  States  to  lift  its  barriers. 
We  :iave  a  new  entitlement  program, 
when  everybody  knows  that  most  of 
the  problem  of  having  a  trade  deficit 
comis  from  our  budget  deficit.  We 
hav<  the  Bryant  amendment,  that 
damages  our  foreign  investments  that 
hav(  paid  for  our  national  debt  and 
helped  us  with  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, helping  us  to  avoid  economic 
catastrophe.  And  now  we  have  in  this 
bill  ei  limitation  of  exports  of  oil  and 
refilled  products,  shutting  down  a 
mar  let  in  a  bill  that  the  proponents 
say  opens  markets.  We  pick  one 
mar  cet,  exported  oil  and  refined  prod- 
ucts from  Alaska,  and  restrict  them 
f  ron  1  being  sold  to  Japan  and  Canada, 
countries  that  have  just  removed  pre- 
vious restrictions  on  crude  oil  exports 
to  tl  le  United  States  refiners. 

1 1  hink  that  this  is  another  reason  to 
vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
mar  ,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gem  leman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
mar  i,  I  support  the  amendment  that 
was  to  be  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alaska  to  delete  sec- 
tior    331.  title  III.  of  H.R.  3.  These 


amendments  would  address  provisions 
in  the  bill  which  prohibit  crude  oil  ex- 
ports and  limit  refined  product  ex- 
ports. Reversing  the  recent  efforts 
made  to  open  Canadian  and  Pacific 
rim  markets  will  send  the  wrong  sig- 
nals to  our  allies  about  our  trade 
policy.  Furthermore,  the  Department 
of  Energy's  recently  released  energy 
security  study  points  out  that  free  and 
competitive  markets  are  necessary  for 
the  development  of  economic  alterna- 
tives to  insecure  energy  supplies.  In 
addition  by  permitting  more  competi- 
tion for  Cook  inlet  oil,  incentives 
would  be  provided  to  explore  and  de- 
velop more  energy  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  subsection  (b)  in  par- 
ticular causes  special  problems  since  it 
is  directed  at  Alaska  Pacific  Refining 
[APRI],  a  company  that  intends  to 
construct  a  state-of-the-art  refinery  in 
southeast  Alaska.  APRI  was  estab- 
lished by  Campbell  Energy  Corp. 
which  is  located  in  my  district.  This 
subsection  would  severely  limit  the 
export  of  refined  petroleum  products, 
which  imder  current  law  can  be  ex- 
ported without  limitations.  Subsection 
(b)  would  put  APRI  out  of  business. 
Hundreds  of  jobs  that  would  be  cre- 
ated in  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  refinery  would  be  lost. 
APRI  intends  to  sell  some  of  its 
output  to  the  defense  fuel  supply 
agency.  By  supplying  the  military 
overseas,  it  will  reduce  the  current 
100-percent  dependence  of  our  Pacific 
rim  bases  on  foreign-originated  refined 
products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Energy  strongly  opposes  section  331 
and  I  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  disappointment  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  going  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. I  understand  his  reasons,  and  I 
can  appreciate  them. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
point  out  the  patent  absurdity  of 
having  this  provision  in  the  law.  It  is 
absured  to  believe  that  we  can  correct 
our  balance  of  payments  with  a  trade 
bill  that  shuts  down  exports  when  it  is 
a  decline  in  exports  that  is  primarily 
responsible  for  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  It  is  crazy  to  shut 
down  the  development  of  a  critical 
high  linkage  industry  in  this  economy 
when  it  is  our  budget  deficits,  which 
could  be  abated  by  its  expansion  that 
is  such  a  critical  cure  of  this  trade  def- 
icit problem  to  me. 

I  understand  that  it  is  in  the  area  of 
trade  that  we  often  get  the  most  erro- 
neous and  errant  legislation  because  of 
its  complex  problems,  but  this  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  not  only  betrays  good 


economics,  but  betrays  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  well  with  his 
other  efforts,  and  I  hope  quite  frankly 
on  the  basis  of  this  provision  alone 
that  this  body  will  defeat  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentlemen  for  speaking  in  favor  of  my 
position. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  first  of  all  that  on  this  matter  I 
am  speaking  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
also  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  McKinney],  who  is 
unable  to  be  here  today. 

As  many  Members  know,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY's  efforts  to  prevent  the 
export  of  Alaskan  oil  date  back  to  the 
1970's,  and  we  are  the  coauthors  of  the 
provisions  in  section  331. 

I  must  reaffirm  my  opposition  that 
has  been  expressed  by  this  entire  Con- 
gress on  several  occasions,  to  the 
export  of  Alaskan  oil.  As  this  Congress 
has  determined  many  times  in  the 
past,  the  export  of  Alaskan  oil  is  not 
in  the  interests  of  our  national  securi- 
ty, it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  sound 
U.S.  energy  policy,  it  is  not  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  consumer,  and 
it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can worker. 

I  must  object  strenuously  to  any  at- 
tempts to  exploit  loopholes  in  the  cur- 
rent restrictions  on  the  export  of  Alas- 
kan crude  by  exporting  refined  oil  in 
its  place.  For  that  reason  section  331 
contains  a  provision  making  the 
output  of  an  export  refinery— any  re- 
finery exporting  more  than  33  percent 
of  its  output  annually— subject  to  the 
restrictions  that  presently  cover  crude 
oil. 

That  said,  let  me  clarify  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  construction  of  a 
refinery  in  Alaska  which  can  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  331.  I  under- 
stand from  press  reports  that  the  com- 
pany planning  to  build  a  refinery  at 
Valdez  feels  that  it  can  operate  within 
those  restrictions,  and  I  certainly 
would  encourage  it  to  investigate  that 
possibility.  But  the  export  of  Alaskan 
oil  must  be  resisted  by  this  body,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  export  Alaskan 
oil  because  such  exports  would  threat- 
en our  national  security.  We  are  net 
importers  of  oil.  Indeed,  our  dependen- 
cy on  foreign  oil  is  increasing  at  an  as- 
tounding rate,  up  from  27  percent  last 
year  to  33  percent  this  year.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  estimates  we  wUl 
import  half  our  oil  by  1990.  Giving  up 
our  precious  and  dwindling  Alaskan 
supplies  will  further  increase  our  de- 
pendence on  unstable  sources  of  for- 


eign oil.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that 
the  United  States  was  devastated  by 
an  oil  embargo,  today  we  watch  a  vola- 
tile war  between  Iraq  and  Iran  and 
military  escorts  through  the  Suez 
Canal.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  our 
goal  must  be  to  limit  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil  as  much  as  possi- 
ble? 

Exporting  Alaskan  oil  makes  no 
sense  because  it  can  only  increase  our 
astounding  trade  deficit.  It  has  been 
argued  that  by  shipping  our  precious 
raw  materials  to  Japan  we  can  balance 
the  flood  of  Japanese  finished  prod- 
ucts that  glut  our  market.  This  think- 
ing is  flawed  on  two  accounts.  First, 
any  oil  exported  will  have  to  be 
matched  by  the  importations  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  foreign  oil  at  higher 
prices.  Make  no  mistake  about  this. 
Mr.  Young's  amendment  could  in- 
crease the  trade  deficit  by  over  $700 
million. 

Second,  we  cannot  let  the  exploita- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  provide  a 
smoke  screen  masking  the  serious 
problem  underlying  our  trade  inequi- 
ties with  Japan.  This  trade  bill  creates 
real  opportunities  for  American  indus- 
try to  regain  its  competitiveness 
abroad,  it  makes  no  sense  to  clutter  it 
with  deficit  balancing  smoke  and  mir- 
rors. 

Exporting  Alaskan  oil  makes  no 
sense  because  it  hurts  the  American 
worker.  Simply  put,  exporting  Alaskan 
oil  means  exporting  U.S.  jobs.  By  en- 
couraging the  spending  of  U.S.  dollars 
on  foreign  flagships  and  idling  U.S. 
flagships,  this  amendment  would  fur- 
ther harm  an  already  struggling  U.S. 
maritime  industry.  By  diverting  oil 
trade  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Pacific  rim  this  amendment  will  also 
hurt  dock  workers  up  and  down  our 
west  coast.  Estimates  indicate  that  the 
Young  amendment  would  cost  the 
American  worker  between  6,000  and 
8,000  permanent  jobs. 

Let  me  say  that  I  greatly  respect  the 
persistence  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  on  this  matter,  but  sadly.  Alas- 
ka's gain  in  this  instance  would  be 
America's  loss. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  applaud 
the  work  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  done  in  strengthening 
provisions  in  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  dealing  with  the  export  of 
North  Slope  oil  and  of  U.S.  crude  oil, 
and  refined  petroleum  products,  and 
also  appreciate  the  concerns  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska.  If  I  were  to 
represent  that  area,  an  oil-producing 
State.  I  certainly  would  like  to  see  any 
restrictions  removed  so  that  the  high- 
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est  price  possible  could  be  obtained. 
But  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  noted,  what  may  be  in  Alaska's 
best  economic  interest  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  in  our  Nation's  best  economic 
or  energy  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  note  that  the 
reason  the  committee  took  up  this 
matter  is  not  necessarily  because  it  is 
an  export-promotion  issue,  but  that  we 
were  in  the  process  of  amending  the 
Export  Administration  Act  as  it  dealt 
with  national  security  controls  on 
technology. 

D  1510 

The  section  on  materials  in  short 
supply  is  also  in  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act,  and  we  felt  it  appropriate 
to  strengthen  the  provisions  in  the  act 
dealing  with  Alaskan  North  Slope  and 
other  oil  exports.  What  we  have  done 
actually  is  to  bring  some  uniformity 
and  consistency  to  the  varying  provi- 
sions that  now  exist  in  five  separate 
statutes  that  currently  govern  crude 
oil  exports,  by  placing  them  under  the 
conditions  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  as  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
plained, subject  to  exceptions  on  cer- 
tain exports  to  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Second,  section  331  beefs  up  the  con- 
gressional role  in  reviewing  and  ap- 
proving crude  oil  and  refined  petrole- 
um exports  so  that  we  can  assure  ex- 
ports will  benefit  American  consumers 


vorably  on  the  position  we  have  con- 
cern Ing  the  refinery  In  Alaska. 

Under  the  proposal  that  has  been 
sug)  ested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mic  ligan,  we  hope  to  work  out  the 
proMems  as  we  go  forth  with  the  bill 
into  the  Senate,  so  my  Alaskans  can 
hav( !  the  opportunity  for  employment 
and  the  opportunity  in  fact  to  deliver 
some  of  the  fuels  that  come  in  the 
North  Slope,  not  only  to  foreign  coun- 
triet.  but  domestically  within  our  bor- 

der^ 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  amendment  that  would  have 
beeri  offered  by  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  and  am 
hapf^  he  has  reconsidered  his  amendment. 
We'^  covered  this  ground  t>efore  and  I  have 
to  sAy  that  his  amendment  would  be  nothing 
but  lad  news  for  Vtw  Oregonians  I  represent 
and  tor  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  want  to  com- 
menil  my  colleague  Mr.  Bonker  for  his  fine 
argutnents  in  this  regard.  I  feel  it  is  definitely 
in  tt^s  country's  best  interest  to  maintain  the 
current  ban  on  export  of  Alaskan  crude  oil, 
and]  think  the  provisions  in  section  331  of  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today  are  important  in 
strerigthening  congressional  oversite  of  crude 
oil  eicports.  With  this  provision  we  will  ensure 
that  Congress  has  a  say  in  the  impact  of  ex- 
ports on  consumers,  refiners,  and  national  in- 
terest. Especially  now,  when  U.S.  dependency 
on  ^eign  oil  is  on  the  rise,  we  should  not  be 
takirig  any  action  which  would  increase  the 
chance  that  U.S.  resources  will  be  diverted  to 
other  countries.  For  15  years,  our  policy  has 
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finery  in  Alaska  wtiose  stated  purpose  is  to 
export  rrwre  than  half  of  its  production  to  Pa- 
cific rim  countries.  The  refinery  would  use 
North  Sk>be  crude  oil  and  evade  the  restric- 
tions because  it  only  prohibits  crude  oil.  not 
refined  pe^oleum  products,  from  being  export- 
ed. 

Mr.  Ch4irman,  this  refinery  is  a  brazen  at- 
tempt to  bypass  congressior^l  intent.  Every 
barrel  of  petroleum  product  refined  from 
Alaska  North  Slope  cnjde  oil  is  a  ban-el  of 
North  Slope  crude  that  is  no  longer  available 
for  domestic  use.  This  crude  oil  will  have  to 
be  replaced  by  foreign  crude  oil,  increasing 
our  dar>g^ous  dependerury  on  imported  oil. 

Further<nore,  the  proponents  of  the  refinery 
have  opefily  declared  that  "because  of  high 
United  States  labor  costs"  they  intend  to  use 
buikiing  pjarts  and  steel  from  South  Korea  to 
build  the  refinery,  together  with  components 
from  Japan  arni  financing  from  Japan  and 
South  Koiea. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  do 
we  lose  (he  oil,  but  we  lose  the  steel  and 
other  industrial  jobs  that  are  involved  in  the 
constructiMi  of  tfie  refinery. 

For  this  refinery  whk:h  will  brir>g  very  little  to 
the  Unite^  States,  we  will  lose  between  7,000 
and  8,00p  U.S.  merchant  marine,  shipyard 
repair  anfl  related  jobs.  As  you  know,  these 
are  jobs  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  Furthermore, 
the  vessels  that  it  would  deprive  of  U.S.  car- 
goes are  those  that  we  need  in  the  event  of  a 
national  entergency. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  to 


beea  to  require  that  donoesfic  users  of  oil     my  colle^ues  that  every  barrel  of  crude  oil  or 
and  refiners,  and  of  course  will  be  in    havi  top  priority  in  obtaining  oil  from  Alaska's    petroleun^  product  that  we  will  be  forced  to 


the  best  national  interest.  Norti  Slope.  There  is  no  question  that  this 

Lastly.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  place  amiaidment  is  well  intentioned,  and  I  have 

this  matter  on  record,  this  section  of  eno^ous  respect  for  my  friend  fi-om  Alaska. 

~    '  .->--.--  ^.  »  HovKever,  there  is  also  no  question  that  if  this 


H.R.  3  closes  loopholes  in  the  current 
law  to  assure  that  refineries  that 
export  more  than  33  percent  of  their 
output  also  meets  consumer  and  na- 
tional interest  tests.  We  are  specifical- 
ly concerned  with  the  proposed  refin- 
ery to  be  built  in  Valdez.  AK,  that 
would  process  North  Slope  crude  oil 
for  export  to  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  raising  the  issue  at 
this  time  on  the  House  floor,  and  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  whatever 
reason  the  gentleman  chooses  to  with- 
draw his  amendment.  The  committee 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  gentle- 
man, if  it  is  his  desire,  and  we  may 
hold  hearings  later  on  to  have  a  review 
and  an  update  on  the  status  of  Alas- 
kan North  Slope  oil. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Yotmol. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  compliment  both 
gentlemen. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  section.  I  do 
agree  with  the  colloquy  that  has  taken 
place,  and  I  understand  their  strong 
beliefs  and  their  positions. 

Hopefully,  as  we  work  through  this 
process,  they  will  look  a  little  more  f  a- 


amandment  should  pass,  we  will  lose  Ameri- 
can jobs,  hurt  our  national  defense,  and  begin 
an  Increased  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  I 
hope  my  friend  from  Alaska  will  withdraw  his 
am^dment. 

\J^.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise!  in  oppositk>n  to  the  amendment  which 
waai  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
tka.  Over  the  years,  the  gentleman  has 
an  effective  proponent  of  exporting 
;a  oil.  But  over  those  same  period  of 
Congress  has  declared  that  oil  from 
;ka's  giant  North  Slope  fields  cannot  be 
exported  unless  the  President  first  finds,  and 
Congress  subsequently  agrees,  that  such  an 
expprt  will  benefit  U.S.  national  security  inter- 
est 

ly  colleague's  amendment  would  have 
:k  a  section  of  the  trade  bill  that  closes 
loopholes  in  the  current  restriction  on  the 

of  Alaska  oil. 
irst,  it  wouki  close  a  loophole  that  now 
allqws  the  export  of  crude  oil  from  Alaska's 
Co^k  Inlet  field.  This  field  is  not  in  the  North 
Slope  area  of  Alaska  and  therefore  is  not  cov- 
ered t>y  the  current  restrictions  on  crude  oil 
exnorts.  Last  year,  the  House— as  part  of  its 
omnibus  trade  bill— adopted  a  provision  plac- 
ingi  restrictions  on  Cook  Inlet  oil  exports  which 
are)  almost  identical  to  the  provision  which  the 
geatieman  from  Alaska  seeks  to  strike  today. 
Ihe  second  loophole  that  section  331 
c\a  ses  is  to  prevent  the  construction  of  a  re- 


buy  to  replace  the  oil  products  exported  from 
Alaska  wfll  cost  more  than  the  exported  prod- 
ucts. Thaf  means  our  trade  deficit  will  balloon 
even  mo((e — by  over  $700  million.  This  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  purpose  of  the  trade  bill  wfik:h 
we  are  considering  today. 

The  Young  amendment  simply  runs  contrary 
to  the  naional  defense,  energy  and  consumer 
interestsjDf  tl>e  United  States. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  tf>e  Wolpe  amend- 
ment, section  331,  if  it  comes  to  a  vote.  It 
would  expand  the  Export  Administration  Act 
restrictions  regarding  export  of  Alaskan  oil. 
The  section  would  forbid  all  exports  of  donws- 
tic  crudq  oil,  with  only  one  minor  exception, 
and  wou)d  also  impose  an  objectionable  new 
prohibiti(jn  on  exports  of  refined  peb-oleum 
products! 

This  amendment  does  not  liberalize  trade,  it 
restricts  It.  It  does  not  encourage  domestic  oil 
exploration,  it  discourages  it.  Furthermore,  it 
would  jeopardize  our  ability  to  meet  the  prod- 
uct nee^s  of  our  NATO  allies  and  our  own 
military  forces  stationed  outside  the  United 
States,  it  would  also  injure  and  discriminate 
against  f  xport  refineries  of  the  gulf  coast  and 
especially  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  open  secret  in  Corv 
gross  that  this  ban  on  petroleum  exports  is 
primarily  to  placate  a  U.S.  maritime  industry 
grown  dependent  on  the  Alaskan  oil  to^ade. 
The  American  people  have  for  too  lor>g  been 
soaked  to  keep  afloat  a  bloated  and  uncom- 
petitive maritime  industry.  Instead  of  further 
restricting  petroleum  exports,  the  Congress 


stKXjId  be  endir)g  what  Vyce  President  Sush 
has  correctly  called  "this  masochistic  ban  " 

With  the  export  option  unavailable  to  do- 
mestic producers  arid  new  refineries,  t^se 
producers  that  would  otherwise  sell  some  oil 
abroad  can  either  transport  their  oil  at  sut>- 
stantial  cost  to  the  most  profitable  domestic 
market  or  sell  it  in  the  closest  domestic 
market,  whk:h  results  in  a  oversupply  and  de- 
pressed prices,  which  in  turn  reduces  profit- 
ability arid  discourages  investment.  Section 
331,  tf>en,  will  actually  result  in  less  oil  beirtg 
shipped  on  U.S.  flagships.  The  maritime 
unnns  shoukj  realize  that 

The  national  security  argument,  however,  is 
tt>e  most  specious  of  tf>e  lot.  Ttie  martime 
lobtjy  and  its  allies,  who  are  particularly  adept 
at  playir>g  this  angle,  are  fond  of  claiming  that 
Alaskan  petroleum  exports  would  weaken 
America's  attility  to  deal  effectively  with  a  mili- 
tary or  supply  emergency  by  making  us  more 
dependent  on  foreign  tankers  and  sources  of 
oil.  This  is  just  r>ot  so  for  the  folk>wing  rea- 
sons: 

Because  oil  is  a  fungible  commodity,  the 
threat  of  oil  embargoes  has  always  been  an 
empty  one.  Those  gasoline  lines  in  1974  led 
straight  to  Washington  where  distribution 
schemes  and  price  controls  replaced  the 
workings  of  the  market  in  allocating  sup- 
plies. 

U.S.  vulnerability  to  the  price  effects  of  a 
supply  disruption  is  independent  of  whether 
we  import  all  or  none  of  our  oil.  The  same 
goes  for  other  oil  consuming  nations.  Any 
supply  shortfall  would  raise  oil  prices  world- 
wide, and  Alaskan  crude  would  demand  the 
same  price  of  foreign  crudes. 

Foreign  flag  vessels  have  a  long  tradition 
of  reliability  in  times  of  crisis.  There  ts  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  things  are  any  differ- 
ent now. 

It  is  clear  ttiat  the  ban  on  Alaskan  crude, 
and  that  is  really  what  this  section  Is  aimej  at, 
does  absolutely  nothing  for  the  U.S.  energy 
security,  but  then  that  is  r>ot  what  the  deOate 
is  really  atxxit.  Stephen  Eule  and  S.  Fred 
Singer,  writing  in  Free  Market  Energy,  put  it 
this  way: 

Indeed,  what  should  ostensibly  l>e  str.ctly 
a  debate  on  national  security  has  l>ecome  a 
classic  example  of  a  highly  visible,  vocal, 
and  powerful  interest  group  protecting  ben- 
efits it  receives  at  the  expense  of  the  politi- 
cally invisible  and  unorganized— the  Ameri- 
can consumer  and  taxpayer. 

In  sum,  section  331  is  protectionism  VnaX 
has  no  place  in  legislation  meanX  to  exparxj 
ArT>erican  exports.  I  urge  that  it  t>e  stricken 
from  the  bill  in  conference  if  the  House  does 
not  take  a  vote  on  this  issue. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WTUX 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Oerk  wiU 
designate  the  amendment. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wylib.  Page 

416,  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that  follows 

through  page  500,  line  21  and  insert  in  lieu 

thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  IV-INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 

AND  TRADE  POLICY 

Subtitle  A— Competitive  Exchange  Rate  Act 

of  1987 

SEC.  Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  lie  cited  as  the  "Com- 
petitive Elxchange  Rate  Act  of  1987". 


sKc.  102.  riNniN<;s  and  pckposem. 

(a)  PiNDiMOS.— The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  an  important  factor  contributing  to 
our  current  trade  deficit  has  l>een  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  dollar  prior  to 
the  spring  of  1985: 

(2)  since  March  of  1985  the  dollar  has 
t)een  declining,  in  part  as  a  result  of  United 
States  and  other  key  currency  countries'  ex- 
pressed determination  to  ensure  a  set  of  ex- 
change rates  more  consistent  with  balance 
in  our  international  accounts: 

(3)  a  sudden  further  drop  in  the  exchange 
value  of  the  dollar,  however,  could  reignite 
inflation  and  higher  interest  rates: 

(4)  a  relatively  stable  exchange  rate  for 
the  dollar  at  competitive  levels  is  desirable 
and  should  t>e  encouraged  by  market^com- 
patible  policies: 

(5)  coordinated  central  l>ank  intervention 
which  is  reinforced  by  appropriate  domestic 
economic  policies  can.  under  certain  condi- 
tions, shift  exchange  rates  in  desired  direc- 
tions: 

(6)  as  a  result  of  the  decline  of  the  dollar 
the  real  (inflation-adjusted)  trade  deficit  of 
the  United  States  has  begun  to  diminish  sig- 
nificantly: 

(7)  the  stabilization  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar  at  a  level  consistent  with  a  l>alance  in 
the  international  accounts  of  the  United 
States,  however,  requires  that— 

(A)  the  Federal  budget  deficit  is  reduced, 
and 

(B)  the  macroeconomic  policies  of  the 
major  industrialized  countries  l>e  coordinat- 
ed. 

(8)  under  appropriate  circumstances,  it 
would  be  useful  to  supplement  the  efforts 
descril>ed  in  paragraph  (7)  with  appropriate 
strategic  intervention  by  the  United  States 
in  foreign  exchange  markets  as  part  of  a  co- 
ordinated international  strategic  interven- 
tion effort  involving  the  other  major  Indus- 
trialized countries: 

(9)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  should,  when  appropriate— 

(A)  cooperate  with  the  other  major  indus- 
trialized countries  in  the  international  cur- 
rency markets:  and 

(B)  use  appropriate  strategic  intervention 
to  the  extent  required  to  achieve  exchange 
rate  stability  and  maintain  the  dollar  at  a 
level  that  reflects  international  competitive 
relationships; 

(10)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
major  responsibility  within  the  executive 
branch  for— 

(A)  formulating  domestic  economic  policy: 

(B)  representing  the  United  States  in 
international  economic  negotiations  regard- 
ing exchange  rates  and  coordination  of  do- 
mestic economic  policies:  and 

(C)  intervening  on  t>ehalf  of  the  United 
States  in  currency  markets: 

(11)  developments  such  as  the  Septeml>er 
22,  1985.  meeting  of  the  United  States, 
Japan,  West  Germany.  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  (commonly  known  as  the 
Group  of  Five)  and  the  February  1987, 
meeting  of  major  industrialized  countries, 
including  Canada  and  Italy,  are  promising 
examples  of  the  viability  of  international 
negotiations  and  coordination  in  regard  to 
exchange  rate  issues  and  should  be  encour- 
aged. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title are— 

(1)  to  encourage  the  President  to  seek  to 
confer  and  negotiate  with  other  countries  to 
obtain— 

(A)  better  coordination  of  macroeconomic 
policies:  and 


(B)  greater  stability  in  trade  and  current 
account  balances  and  in  the  exchange  rates 
of  the  dollar  and  other  currencies:  and 

(2)  to  encourage  internationally  coordinat- 
ed strategic  intervention  in  currency  mar- 
kets, when  appropriate,  in  order  to  influ- 
ence the  exchange  rates  of  the  dollar  and 
other  currencies  so  as  to  ensure  that  Ameri- 
can industry  has  a  fair  competitive  opportu- 
nity in  world  markets. 

sec.  MX  INTERNATIONAL  NECMTIATtONS  ON  EX- 
CHAN<iiC  RATE  REFORM. 

(a)  Policy.— A  priority  of  the  United 
States  in  international  economic  negotia- 
tions shall  be  the  achievement  of  an  ex- 
change rate  for  the  dollar  that  is  both 
stable  and  that  affords  United  States  indus- 
tries a  fair  competitive  opportunity  in  world 
markets. 

(b)  IlfTERRATIOMAL   NEGOTIATIONS    ON    "EX- 

CHANCE  Rates.— The  President  shall  seek  to 
confer  and  negotiate  with  other  countries 
on  the  exchange  rate  system,  either 
through  a  newly  created  mechanism  or  an 
existing  mechanism  such  as  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  or  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development— 

(1)  to  review  the  functioning  of  the  exist- 
ing international  exchange  rate  system: 

(2)  to  develop  a  program  for  modification 
of  that  system  to  provide  for  long-term  ex- 
change rate  stability  and  an  agenda  for  im- 
plementing such  program;  and 

(3)  to  recommend  proposals  to  achieve — 

(A)  l>etter  coordination  of  macroeconomic 
policies  of  the  major  industrialized  nations: 
and 

(B)  greater  stability  in  trade  and  current 
account  balances  and  in  the  exchange  rates 
of  the  dollar  and  other  currencies. 

(c)  Bilateral  Negotiations.— When  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  major  trade 
competitor,  either  meml)er  or  nonmember 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  is  pur- 
suing economic  policies  that  are  in(x>nsist- 
ent  with  obligations  of  memt>er  countries 
under  article  IV  of  the  IMF  Articles  of 
Agreement,  in  order  to  avoid  balance  of  pay- 
ments adjustment  or  to  gain  an  unfair  com- 
petitive advantage,  the  President  shall  take 
appropriate  action  to  initiate  discussions 
with  that  competitor  in  the  IMF  or  bilat- 
erally on  appropriate  economic  and  ex- 
change rate  policies  so  that  the  rate  of  ex- 
change t>etween  its  currency  and  the  United 
States  dollar  more  fully  reflects  underlying 
economic  fundamentals  including  competi- 
tive relationships. 

SEC.  404.  CURRENCY  INTERVENTION. 

Section  5302  of  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  hereby  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sul>sections  (c>  and  (d)  as  sulisections 
(d)  and  (e),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(b)  the  following: 

"(c)  Consistent  with  the  obligations  of  the 
Government  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  on  orderly  exchange  rates,  the  Secre- 
tary or  an  agency  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
shall,  as  appropriate,  purchase  and  sell  for- 
eign currencies  at  such  time  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  considers  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  excessive  exchange  market 
volatility  that  threatens  to  disrupt  the 
United  States  economy,  including  the  inter- 
national competitiveness  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  promote  the  smooth  function- 
ing of  the  international  monetary  system. 
Purchases  and  sales  under  this  subsection 
shall  l>e  coordinated  with  other  countries  to 
the  extent  possible.  Nothing  in  this  sulieec- 
tion  shall  t>e  deemed  to  alter  or  abrogate 
from  the  President's  or  the  Secretary's  au- 
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thority  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
section.". 

SEC  «•&  REPOirnNG  REUt'lREMENTB. 

(a>  Reports  Reqoired.— In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary. 
after  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Senate,  within  30  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle  and  on  September  20 
of  each  year  thereafter,  independent  writ- 
ten reports. 

(b)  CoHTKHTs  OF  Report.— Each  report 
submitted  under  subsection  (a)  shall  con- 
tain— 

( 1)  an  assessment  of  exchange  rate  market 
developments  and  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  dollar  and  the  currencies 
of  our  major  trade  competitors: 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  conditions  respon- 
sible for  the  existing  conditions  in  the  ex- 
change rate  market: 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the  ex- 
change rate  of  the  United  States  dollar  on— 

(A)  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  sustainable  balance  in  its  current 
account  and  merchandise  trade  account: 

(B)  production,  employment,  and  the 
international  competitive  performance  of 
United  States  manufacturing,  agricultural, 
and  mining  industries:  and 

(C)  potential  increases  in  inflation  and  in- 
terest rates  as  a  result  of  a  severe  decline  in 
the  dollar 

(4)  recommendations  for  changes  in 
United  States  policies,  including  any  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  on  the  occasion  of  the  most 
recent  consultation  requested  under  article 
rv  of  the  Fund's  Articles  of  Agreement,  in 
order  to  attain  an  appropriate  and  sustain- 
able balance  in  the  current  account.  Such 
recommendations  should  include  an  assess- 
ment of  the  costs  and  benefits  which  would 
accompany  any  such  change: 

(5)  a  report  on  any  progress  made  by  the 
Secretary  and  any  other  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  (in  the  United  States 
or  abroad)  in  any  effort  undertaken  to— 

(A)  stabilize  the  actual  exchange  rate  of 
the  dollar  near  a  value  more  consistent  with 
a  sustainable  balance  in  the  United  States 
current  account,  including  the  effect  of  any 
intervention  in  foreign  exchange  markets 
on  such  actual  exchange  rate: 

(B)  achieve  modifications  of  the  interna- 
tional exchange  rate  system  to  reduce  insta- 
bility and  disequilibrium  in  exchange  rates: 
and 

(C)  negotiate  with  major  trade  competi- 
tors under  section  403(c): 

(6)  a  statement  of  the  objectives  and  plans 
of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to — 

(A)  the  pursuit  of  domestic  economic  poli- 
cies which  are  consistent  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  appropriate  and  sustainable  cur- 
rent account  balance: 

(B)  the  policy  on  intervention  in  foreign 
exchange  markets: 

(C)  any  negotiations  with  other  countries 
on  any  reform  in  the  international  ex- 
change rate  system:  and 

(D)  any    negotiations   with   major   trade 
competitors  under  section  403(c), 
including  any  obstacles  that  would  delay 
any  progress  with  regard  to  any  such  objec- 
tive or  plan: 

(7)  an  assessment  of  the  overall  effective- 
ness of  currency  intervention  undertaken  to 
adjust  the  actual  exchange  rate  of  the 
dollar,  and 


(81  a  detailed  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
anyflack  of  progress  regarding  international 
negotiations  on  modifications  of  the  ex- 
change rate  system. 

(ci  COUNTRY-BY-COUHTHY  ANALYSIS  TO  BE 

lNciin>ED  IH  Report.— Each  report  under 
subjection  (a)  shall  also  contain,  where  ap- 
propriate, an  analysis  of— 

(l)  the  extent  to  which  the  actual  ex- 
chatige  rate  of  the  currency  of  each  major 
trade  competitor  of  the  United  States  dif- 
fers, from  a  value  consistent  with  underlying 
international  competitive  relationships:  and 

(2^  any  trend  or  policy  which  affects  any 
sucli  exchange  rate  or  the  international  cap- 
ital flows  between  or  among  any  such  coun- 
trie«  and  the  United  States. 

(d)  Pederal  Reserve  Report.— The  Board 
of  CJovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
maj,  as  it  deems  appropriate,  submit  to  the 
Cortimittee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
thejcommittee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urt»n  Affairs  of  the  Senate  independent  re- 
ports on  any  of  the  issues  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c). 

(«    COHSDLTATION    WlTH    CONGRESS.- The 

Sewetary  shall  consult  with  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
theiHouse  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
of  the  Senate  on  the  report  after  the 
irt  has  been  received  by  the  respective 
littees.  After  receiving  such  report  and 
iulting  with  the  Secretary,  each  such 
littee  shall  submit  to  its  respective 
bod^  a  report  containing  its  views  and  rec- 
om|iendations  with  respect  to  the  Secre- 
tarf's  intended  policies. 

SEcI  40«.  REPORT  ON  CAPITAL  FLOWS. 

T^ie  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  shall  submit  to  the 
Cofimittee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Afffeirs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Uritan  Affairs  of  the  Senate  annual  statisti- 
cal i  reports  on  international  capital  flows 
the  impact  of  such  flows  on  exchange 
and  trade  flows. 

407.  C0N(;RESSI(>NAL  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY  FUND. 

>on  completion  of  any  consultation  with 
thq  United  States  requested  by  the  Intema- 
tiotial  Monetary  Fund  under  article  IV  of 
thfl  Fund's  Articles  of  Agreement,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  to  the  Congress- 

(T)  all  official  United  States  documents 
sul^itted  to  the  Fund  in  the  course  of  that 
consultation:  and 

(t)  all  official  Fund  documents  arising 
f  rain  that  consultation. 

SEC  408.  DEFINITIONS. 

ilor  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 
(1)    Secretary.— The    term    "Secretary" 
;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
2)  Board.— The  term  "Board"  means  the 
rd  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
ktem. 

})  Competitive  exchange  rate.— The 
"competitive  exchange  rate"  means 
(  set  of  exchange  rates  that  would  be  con- 
ent  with  an  appropriate  and  sustainable 
in  the  current  account,  as  deter- 
ged by  the  Secretary  based  on  an  appro- 
i.te  methodology  that  takes  into  account 
tht  appropriate  factors  which  provide  the 
m(  St  opportune  prospect  for  economic 
gr  twth. 

(4)  Major  trade  competitor.— The  term 
"n  ajor  trade  comp)etitor"  means  Japan, 
W  (St  Germany,  Canada.  Italy,  France,  the 
R<  public  of  Korea,  Taiwan,  Singapore,  and 
ai  V  other  country  with  which  the  United 
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states  h|LS  substantia]  bilateral  trade  com- 
petition %T  bilateral  capital  flows. 

SubtitU:\B— Third  World  Debt  Management 
Act 

CHAFfrER  I— SHORT  TITLE;  FINDINGS: 
PURPOSES;  AND  DEFINITIONS 

SEC.  411.  SMORT  TITLE. 

This  stbtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Third 
World  D^bt  Management  Act". 

SEC.  412.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  the  following: 

(1)  Th^  Administration's  debt  plan,  as  out- 
lined by  Secretary  Baker  in  1985  at  the  joint 
meeting  t>f  the  World  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  in  Seoul,  South 
Korea,  hfis  been  partially  successful  in  stim- 
ulating Increased  disbursements  to  major 
debtor  rations  from  the  World  Bank  and 
the  IMF  but  has  met  with  less  success  in 
persuadiig  commercial  banks  to  commit 
new  lending  to  these  same  countries 
through  the  end  of  1986. 

(2)  Dtspite  major  progress  by  many 
debtor  nations  in  building  reserves,  cutting 
inflation  rates  and  stimulating  economic 
growth  -ates  to  their  highest  level  in  six 
years  iit  Latin  America,  problem  areas 
remain  n  regard  to  the  economic  growth 
prospects  for  the  lowest-income  developing 
countriei  and  in  respect  to  new  lending  for 
all  debtcjr  nations. 

tent  rescheduling  agreements  have, 
shown  greater  flexibility  and  inno- 
the  psirt  of  the  creditor  banks  and 
tations  in  their  financing  mecha- 
lese  financing  alternatives  such  as 
luity  swaps,  bearer  bond  or  "exit 
lancing,  and  the  provision  of  invest- 
ment ncjtes  should  be  extended  to  as  many 
countries  as  possible  on  a  (»se-by-case  basis 
and  should  be  encouraged  by  all  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agencies. 

(4)  A  resolution  of  the  current  interna- 
tional d^bt  problem  will  require— 

(A)  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  private  cap- 
ital in  both  debt  and  equity  form,  to  the  de- 
veloping countries:  and 

(B)  art  increase  in  the  role  played  by  the 
public  ^tor  and  the  commercial  financial 
institut^ns  in  providing  assistance  to  the 
develop^g  countries  and  in  managing  the 
international  debt  situation. 

(5)  TUe  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetaj  y  Fund  and  the  regional  multilater- 
al develjpment  banks  are  appropriate  insti- 
tutions to  help  coordinate  the  international 
efforts  jto  resolve  the  current  developing 
country]  debt  situation,  but  to  succeed,  the 
multilaoeral  financial  institutions  will— 

(A)  retiuire  additional  resources; 

(B)  need  to  develop  more  innovative  lend- 
ing pnuitices:  and 

(C)  n^ed  to  continue  to  have  the  political 
support!  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  413.  PURPOSES. 

The  (purposes  of  this  subtitle  are  as  fol- 
lows:   1 

(1)  Eacourage  the  commercial  banks  and 
the  ap^opriate  regulatory  agencies  to  work 
togethet  in  implementing  a  menu  of  finan- 
cial mechanisms  in  order  to  make  the  debt 
situatioti  of  developing  countries  more  man- 
ageable and  permit  the  continuation  of  sus- 
tained growth  in  those  countries. 

(2)  Expand  the  world  trading  system  and 
raise  tlie  level  of  exports  from  the  United 
States  o  the  developing  countries  in  order 
to  redvce  the  United  States  trade  deficit 
and  f CN  ter  economic  expansion  and  an  in- 
crease n  the  standard  of  living  throughout 
the  woi  Id. 


(3)  Increase  the  stability  of  the  world  fi- 
nancial system  and  ensure  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  United  SUtes  depository  insti- 
tutions. 

SEC.  414.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  puiposes  of  this  subtitle— 

(1)  Multilateral  development  bank.— 
The  term  "multilateral  development  bank" 
means  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank,  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

(2)  World  bank.— The  term  'World  Bank" 
means  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development. 

(3)  Structural  adjustment  lending.— The 
term  "structural  adjustment  lending" 
means  lending  for  broad  macroeconomic 
stability  and  in  supp()rt  of  structural  eco- 
nomic reforms,  including  lending  for  trade 
liberalization,  mobilization  of  domestic  and 
foreign  capital,  and  institutional  reform  to 
expand  the  private  sector. 

(4)  Trade  liberalization.— The  term 
"trade  liberalization"  means  the  reduction 
of  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  to  imports 
and  the  reduction  of  barriers  to  foreign 
direct  and  portfolio  investment. 

CHAPTER  2— INTERNATIONAL  DEBT 
MANAGEMENT  AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 


SEC.  421.  LIMITED  PURPOSE  SPECIAL  DRAWINti 
RIGHTS  FOR  THE  POOREST  HEAVILY 
INDEBTED  COUNTRIES. 

(a)  Study  Required.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  consultation  with  the  directors 
and  staff  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  such  other  interested  parties  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  apprc- 
priate,  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibili- 
ty and  the  efficacy  of  reducing  the  interna- 
tional debt  of  the  poorest  of  the  heavily  in- 
debted countries  through  a  one-time  alloca- 
tion by  the  International  MoneUry  Fund  of 
limited  purpose  Special  Drawing  Rights  to 
such  countries  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
which  provides  that— 

(A)  the  allocation  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  quota  established  for  any  such  coun- 
try under  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
Fund; 

(B)  limited  purpose  Special  Drawing 
Rights  be  used  only  to  repay  official  debt  of 
any  such  country; 

(C)  the  allocation  of  limited  purpose  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Rights  to  any  such  country  nor, 
be  treated  as  an  allocation  on  which  such 
country  must  pay  interest  to  the  Fund;  and 

(D)  the  use  of  limited  purpose  Special 
Drawing   RtghU   by   any   such   country   to 
repay  official  debt  shall  be  treated  as  an  al 
location  of  regular  Special  Drawing  RighUs 
to  the  creditor. 

(2)  Additional  factors  to  be  studied.— 
The  study  required  under  paragraph  (li 
shall  Include  the  following: 

(A)  To  the  extent  the  creation  and  alloca 
tion  of  the  limited  purpose  Special  Drawing 
Rights  described  in  paragraph  ( 1  >  would  re- 
quire an  amendment  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  an  assessment  of  the  period  of  timt' 
within  which  such  amendment  could  b€ 
ratified  by  the  member  nations,  based  on 
discussions  with  the  major  members  of  the 
Fund. 

(B)  An  assessment  of  other  means  for 
achieving  the  objectives  of  principal  and  in- 
terest reduction  on  official  debt  of  the  poor- 
est heavily  indebted  countries  through  the 
use  of  Special  Drawing  Rights. 

(C)  A  comparative  evaluation  of  proposals 
of  other  members  of  the  International  Mon- 


etary Fund,  the  directors  and  staff  of  the 
Fund,  and  other  interested  parties. 

(D)  An  analysis  of  the  effect  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  In  paragraph 
(1)  would  have  on  bilateral  and  multilateral 
lenders,  the  international  monetary  system. 
and  such  other  provisions  of  this  Act  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

(E)  A  comparative  analysis  of  the  avail- 
able alternatives  identified  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  or  (C). 

(b)  Report  Required.- Before  the  end  of 
the  3-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  containing  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  study  required  under  sub- 
section (a),  together  with— 

(1)  the  reconunendation  of  the  Secretary 
as  to  which,  of  all  the  alternatives  for  pro- 
viding relief  for  the  poorest  of  the  heavily 
indebted  countries  which  were  assessed  in 
connection  with  such  study,  represents  the 
l)est  available  option:  and 

(2)  recommendations  for  such  legislation 
and  administrative  action  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  implement  such  option. 

SEC.  4a.  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  REGULA- 
TION <W  DEP()SITORY  INSTITITIONS. 

(a)  Regulatory  Objectives.— It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  Federal  banking  regulatory  agen- 
cies which  affect  the  international  assets  of 
United  States  commercial  banks  should 
grant  the  widest  possible  latitude  to  the 
banks  for  negotiating  principal  and  interest 
reductions  with  respect  to  obligations  of 
heavily  Indebted  sovereign  borrowers. 

(b)  FYj:xibility  in  Debt  Restructuring.— 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that,  in  ap- 
plying generally  accepted  accounting  stand- 
ards. Federal  agencies  which  regulate  and 
oversee  the  operations  of  depository  institu- 
tions (within  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  clauses  (1)  through  (vi)  of  section 
19(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act) 
apply  to  such  institutions  maximum  flexi- 
bility in  determining  the  asset  value  of  re- 
structured loans  to  heavily  Indebted  sover- 
eign borrowers  and  In  accounting  for  the  ef- 
fects of  such  restructuring  prospectively. 

(c)  Recapitalization.— It  is  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  that  Federal  agencies  which 
regulate  and  oversee  the  operations  of  de- 
pository institutions  (within  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  clauses  (i)  through 
(vi)  of  section  19(bKlHA)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act)  should  require  depository  Institu- 
tions with  substantial  amounts  of  loans  to 
heavily  Indebted  sovereign  borrowers  to 
seek,  as  appropriate,  expanded  recapitaliza- 
tion through  equity  financing  to  ensure 
that  prudent  institutional  capital-to-toUl 
asset  ratios  are  established  and  maintained. 

(d)  Reserves  for  Loan  Losses.— It  is  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  that  Federal  agencies 
which  regulate  and  oversee  the  operations 
of  depository  institutions  (within  the  mean- 
ing given  to  such  term  by  clauses  (i) 
through  (vi)  of  section  19(bKlKA)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act)  should  seek  to  ensure 
that  appropriate  levels  of  reserves  be  esUb- 
lished  by  depository  Institutions  engaged  in 
substantial  lending  to  heavily  indebted  sov- 
ereign borrowers  In  accordance  with  both 
the  credit  and  country  risks  associated  with 
such  lending. 

(e)  Regulatory  Study.— 


(1)  Study  required.— The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  each 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  extent  of 
any  regulatory  obstacle  to  negotiated  reduc- 
tions in  the  debt  service  obligations  associat- 
ed with  sovereign  debt. 

(2)  Specific  factors  to  be  studied.— The 
study  required  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  In- 
clude the  following: 

(A)  An  analysis  of  regulatory  obstacles  to 
negotiated  interest  reduction. 

(B)  An  analysis  of  regulatory  obstacles  to 
the  sale  of  loans  at  discount. 

(C)  An  analysis  of  regulatory  and  account- 
ing obstacles  to  the  amortization  of  loan 
losses. 

(D)  An  analysis  of  the  statutory  and  regu- 
latory changes  which  would  be  required  to 
allow  banks  to  sell  some  sovereign  debt  at  a 
discount  without  decreasing  the  asset  value 
of  other  loans  to  the  same  borrower,  to  the 
extent  that— 

(I)  the  borrower  receives  the  full  benefit 
of  any  discount  recognized  on  such  sale;  and 

(II)  the  quality  of  any  other  outstanding 
loan  of  such  borrower  is  enhanced  by  the 
sale. 

(E)  An  analysis  of  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial considerations  that  motivate  creditor 
banks  to  dispose  voluntarily  of  Impaired  sov- 
ereign loans  at  a  discount  in  the  open 
market. 

(F)  An  analysis  of— 
(i)  the  effect  of  interest  rate  reductions. 

sales  of  loans  at  discount,  and  amortization 
of  loan  losses,  on  the  tax  liabilities  of  credi- 
tor banks  concerned, 

(ii)  the  manner  in  which  and  the  extent  to 
which  other  member  nations  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment engage  in  country  risk  analysis  with 
respect  to  loans  to  heavily  indebted  sover- 
eign borrowers;  andO 

(III)  the  extent  to  which  statutory  or  regu- 
latory provisions  or  prevailing  banking  prac- 
tices in  such  countries  require  banks  in  such 
countries  to  allocate  specific  amounts  to  re- 
serves SLgainst  losses  on  loans  to  heavily  in- 
debted sovereign  borrowers  on  the  basis  of 
such  country  risk  analysis  or  on  any  other 
country-by-country  basis. 
(G)  An  analysis  of— 

(I)  the  prevailing  banking  practices  in  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  allocations  to 
reserves  against  losses  on  loans  to  heavily 
Indebted  sovereign  borrowers  and  the  basis 
on  which  any  such  allocation  is  made:  and 

(ID  the  extent  to  which  the  prevailing 
banking  practices  In  the  United  SUtes 
would  warrant  a  statutory  or  regulatory  re- 
quirement, including  any  amendment  to  the 
International  Lending  Supervision  Act  of 
1983  which  may  be  necessary  for  such  pur- 
pose, that  domestic  banks  make  specific  al- 
locations to  reserves  against  losses  on  loans 
to  heavily  indebted  sovereign  borrowers  on 
the  basis  of  country  risk  analysis  or  on  such 
other  country-by-country  basis  as  may  be 
determined  to  be  appropriate. 

(H)  An  analysis  of  the  profitability  of  sov- 
ereign lending  to  developing  countries 
during  the  10-year  period  t>eginning  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976,  as  determined  from  the  reports 
of  condition,  financial  statements,  and  such 
other  reports  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  of  the  9  largest 
banking  organizations  in  the  United  SUtes 
in  terms  of  toUl  financial  assets,  including 
the  amount  of.  and  the  percentage  of,  the 
total  net  profits  of  each  such  banking  orga- 
nization which  were  derived  from  transac- 
tions with  debtor  countries,  taking  into  ac- 
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count  all  Income  of  each  such  banking  orga- 
nization  which  was  derived,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  interest,  rescheduling  fees,  and 
other  related  fees,  costs,  or  expenses  paid  by 
any  debtor  country  to  such  banking  organi- 
sation in  connection  with  sovereign  debt. 

(I)  An  analysis  of  the  actions  taken  by  less 
developed  countries  during  the  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (H>  which  result- 
ed in  the  assumption  of  liability  by  such 
countries  for  loans  originally  made  by  such 
banking  organizations  to  private  borrowers 
in  such  countries,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
loans  which  became  sovereign  debt  (with  re- 
spect to  each  such  country),  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  assumption  of  liability  for  pri- 
vate loans  by  such  countries  was  a  condition 
imposed  by  any  such  banking  organization 
for  entering  into  a  rescheduling  agreement 
with  such  country  with  respect  to  any  other 
sovereign  debt. 

(J)  An  analysis  of  possible  revisions  of  reg- 
ulation K  (as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System) 
which  would  facilitate  debt-to-equity  con- 
versions and  would  permit  some  appropriate 
expansion  of  ownership  in  nonbanking  en- 
terprises including  an  increase  in  the  limit 
of  participation  in  such  enterprises  to  some 
percentage  greater  than  the  current  5  per- 
cent and  an  increase  in.  or  the  possible 
elimination  of,  the  $15,000,000  ceiling  on 
such  investments  in  favor  of  using  only  a 
percentage  of  a  purchaser's  capital  and  sur- 
plus. 

(K)  An  estimate  of  the  impact  the  legisla- 
tive recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  required  under  paragraph  (3)  would 
have  had  on  the  profitability  of  the  banking 
organizations  described  in  subparagraph  (H) 
if  such  recommendations  had  been  in  effect 
during  the  period  referred  to  in  such  sub- 
paragraph. 

(3)  Rbport  required.— Before  the  end  of 
the  6-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  each 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  contain- 
ing the  findings  and  conclusions  of  each 
such  agency  with  respect  to  the  study  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1).  together  with 
any  recommendations  concerning  legislation 
which  such  agency  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  remove  regulatory 
obstacles  to  negotiated  reductions  in  the 
debt  service  obligations  associated  with  sov- 
ereign debt. 

(4)  DcmnTioits. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2KG)— 

(A)  BAincnfG  ORGANIZATION.— The  term 
"banking  organization"  means  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  (within  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  2(a)(1)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956)  or  an  insured 
bank  (within  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act). 

(B)  Total  financial  assfts.- The  term 
"total  financial  assets"  means  the  total  con- 
solidated financial  assets  of  any  banking  or- 
ganization as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

SBC    m.    ACTION    BY    MULTILATERAL    INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Fair  Access  op  United  States  Firms 
TO  MDB  PROcuRnonrr.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  instruct  the  United 
States  Executive  Directors  of  the  multilat- 
eral development  banks— 

(1)  to  take  actions  to  assure  that  United 
States  firms  are  fully  informed  of  bidding 


op^rtunities  in  countries  receiving  loans 
frofn  the  respective  banks: 

(^)  to  take  actions  to  assure  that  United 
States  firms  can  focus  on  projects  in  which 
thqy  have  a  particular  interest  or  competi- 
tive advantage  and  to  permit  them  to  com- 
pete and  have  an  equal  opportunity  in  sub- 
mitting timely  and  conforming  bidding  doc- 
uments: 

(|)  to  thoroughly  investigate  any  com- 
plaints from  United  States  bidders  about 
tha  awarding  of  multilateral  development 
bank  procurement  contracts  to  ensure  that 
all  multilateral  development  bank  contract 
prcicedures  and  rules  are  observed  and  that 
United  States  firms  are  treated  fairly:  and 

(i)  to  promote  opportunities  for  exports 
of  ;  goods  and  services  from  the  United 
States. 

(D)     ENCOimACEMENT     OF     DEBT-TO-EQUITY 

Sv/kps.— In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
thq  development  of  debt-to-equity  swaps  as 
a  nieans  of  helping  to  reduce  both  debt  and 
dent  service  burdens  in  heavily  indebted  de- 
veloping nations,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tr^uury  shall  instruct  the  United  States 
Executive  Director  of  the  World  Bank  to 
initiate  discussions  with  other  directors  of 
thei  Bank  on  the  appropriate  role  for  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Finance 
Cort>oration  in  supporting  debt-to-equity 
swa|}S  and  to  propose  that  the  World  Bank 
and  the  IFC— 

(1 )  more  actively  support  the  development 
of  lomestic  capital  markets  in  developing 
cou  itries; 

li)  encourage,  as  a  key  element  of  debtor 
structural  reforms,  improvements  in  the  in- 
vestment climate  for  private  investors,  both 
domestic  and  foreign:  and 

(3D  help  facilitate  the  conversion  of  bank- 
hel*  debt  into  financial  instnunents  that 
will  be  attractive  to  other  foreign  investors, 
inc^iding  the  establishment  of  mutual 
fi 

(ci  AppoiNT»aa«T  of  Foreign  Commercial 
Ofv^cers. — 

(ID  Appointment.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Tre^ury,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  shall  appoint  a  foreign  com- 
mei^ial  officer  to  serve  with  each  of  the 
United  States  Executive  Directors  of  multi- 
lateral development  banks. 

(2J)  Duties  of  officers.— It  shall  be  the 
dut^  of  each  foreign  commercial  officer  to 
assist  the  United  States  Executive  Director 
wit*  respect  to  whom  such  officer  has  been 
appointed  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  such 
Exefcutive  Director  described  in  subsection 
(c).j 

Sf:cJ424.  REDUCING  CAPITAL  FIJUHT. 

(ab  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  is  the  sense 
of  t|ie  Congress  that— 

(1)  past  and  continuing  transfers  of  cap- 
ital i  from  developing  countries  pose  a  prob- 
lemi  of  great  importance  for  which  a  solu- 
tion must  be  found  before  the  international 
deb  crisis  can  be  resolved  and  economic 
?ro^  rth  in  developing  countries  can  be  en- 
han  :ed  and  sustained:  and 

(21  the  United  States  Executive  Director 
of  (|ie  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  should— 

(A)  initiate  discussions  with  other  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing policy  proposals  for  both  developed 
countries  and  developing  countries,  respec- 
tive y.  which,  if  implemented,  would  reduce 
the  level  of  capital  transfers  from  the  devel- 
oping countries  by  enhancing  incentives  to 
inv«  St  in  developing  countries  and  thereby 
redi  ice  the  impact  of  such  capital  flight  on 
the  economies  of  such  countries;  and 
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(B)  report  any  such  proposal  which  is  ap- 
plicabletwith  respect  to  the  United  States  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairm^  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  [Reserve  System. 

(b)  Instructions  to  United  States  Execu- 
tive DiKECTORS  OF  Multilateral  Develop- 
ment BiNKS.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment bulks  to  initiate  discussions  with 
other  directors  of  their  respective  banks  and 
to  propose  that  each  such  bank  increase 
lending  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  fi- 
nancial Sectors  of  indebted  developing  coun- 
tries with  particular  emphasis  on  increases 
in  loans;  for  activities  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  enlarging  the  capital  markets  and 
encouraging  domestic  savings  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

SEC.  us.  ^TUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  CERTAIN  INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY  FUND  ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

Y  Required.— The  Secretary  of 
asury  shall  instruct  the  United 
:xecutive  Director  of  the  Intema- 
bnetary  Fund  to  conduct  a  study 


S^ 


(a) 
the 
States 
tional 
on— 

(1)  tht  impact  the  Fund's  economic  ad 
justmeni  programs  have  on  the  political  sta- 
bility of  [less  developed  country  democracies: 

(2)  thcj  role  the  Fund  intends  to  play  in  re- 
solving [the  less  developed  country  debt 
crisis: 

(3)  th|e  implementation  of  policies  de- 
scribed ^  section  49  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act. 

(b)  SpiciFic  Factors  To  Be  Studied.— The 
study  refluired  under  subsection  (a)  shall  in- 
clude the  following: 

(1)  An  analysis  of  any  action  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  has  taken  to  secure 
adequate  financing  for  less  developed  coun- 
tries thiough  commercial  banks  and  inter- 
national financial  institutions. 

(2)  An  assessment  of  the  Fund's  handling 
of  the  less  developed  country  debt  crisis 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  Fund's 
standby  program  with  major  debtor  coun- 
tries, including  an  analysis  of  the  Fund's 
role  in  the  new  policy  framework  estab- 
lished jo  Intly  by  the  Fund  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bfuik  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment. 

(3)  In  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  the  elfects  the  Fund's  economic  adjust- 
ment pre  grams  have  on  less  developed  coun- 
try demi  tcracies,  an  analysis  of  the  effect, 
includinc  any  negative  effect,  such  pro- 
grams hive  on  any  such  country's  ability 
to— 

(A)  ere  ite  jobs: 

(B)  promote  an  equiUble  distribution  of 
income: 

(C)  satsfy  basic  human  needs  and  provide 
social  asj  istance  programs  for  all  its  citizens, 
particularly  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged: an  d 

(D)  piomote  democratic  principles  and 
ideals  as  well  as  political  stability. 

(c)  Coi  isultation  With  Other  Executive 
DiRECTOi  [s.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  consult  with  other  directors  of  the 
Fund,  especially  directors  from  less  devel- 
oped country  democracies,  and  such  other 
experts  4nd  consultants  with  specific  knowl- 
edge of  the  Fund  and  its  programs  as  the  di- 
rector mby  determine  to  be  appropriate  in 
conduct!^  the  study  required  under  subsec 
tion  (a) 

(d)  Re^rt  Required.— Before  the  end  of 
the  6-mo  [ith  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 


the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  containing  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  United  SUtes  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
pursuant  to  the  study  required  under  sub- 
section (a). 
SEC.  42«.  STRUCTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  LENDINfi. 

(a)  Directions  to  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  World  Bank.— In 
order  to  promote  the  economic  policy  ad- 
justments which  are  needed  to  assist  devel- 
oping countries,  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  World  Bank  to  initiate 
discussions  with  other  directors  of  the  bank 
and  to  propose  that— 

(1)  appropriate  action  be  taken  by  the 
bank  to  ensure  that  the  aims  of  structural 
adjustment  lending  can  be  achieved; 

(2)  the  conditionality  of  structural  adjust- 
ment lending  include  innovative  require- 
ments designed  to  minimize  any  adverse 
impact  of  such  lending  on  the  lowest  income 
groups  in  the  developing  countries,  includ- 
ing evaluation  and  action  to  remove  legal 
and  regulatory  barriers  to  credit  for  mi- 
croenterprises:  aind 

(3)  appropriate  action  be  taken  by  the 
bank  to  ensure  that  structural  adjustment 
lending  is  consistent  with  or  promotes  envi- 
ronmentally sound  and  responsible  develop- 
ment practices  that  lead  to  sustainable  long- 
term  management  of  the  natural  resources 
of  these  countries. 

(b)  Small-scale  Credit.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  instruct  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  the  World 
Bank  or,  if  the  Secretary  determines  such 
action  to  be  appropriate,  with  the  United 
States  Executive  Directors  of  each  of  the 
other  multilateral  banks  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  other  directors  of  the  re- 
spective bank  and  to  propose  mechanisms, 
including  coordination  with  and  innovative 
use  of  indigenous  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations and  private  financial  institutions  as 
intermediaries,  for  purposes  of  making 
small-scale  credit  available  to  lower  income 
groups  in  developing  countries  which  have 
had  no  access  to  such  credit, 
(c)    Report    by    the    Secretary    of    the 

Treasxjr  Y . 

(1)  Report  required.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  before  the  end  of  the  1- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  subtitle  and  In  conjunction 
with  and  consultation  with  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  the  World 
Bank,  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  on  the  effectiveness  of  increased  re- 
liance on  structural  adjustment  lending  as  a 
means  of  achieving  economic  reforms. 

(2)  Contents  of  report.— The  report  pre- 
pared under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include— 

(A)  information  about  the  extent  to  which 
structural  adjustment  lending  has  increased 
domestic  savings  rates,  liberalized  trade,  en- 
couraged direct  investment  in  developing 
countries,  and  reduced  capital  flight;  and 

(B)  economic  and  demographic  data  on 
the  impact  of  structural  adjustment  lending 
on  various  Income  groups  within  the  recipi- 
ent countries,  particularly  the  impact  of 
such  lending  on  the  provision  of  resources 
to  meet  the  basic  human  needs  of  the  lowest 
income  groups.  Including  the  need  for  ade- 
quate nutrition  and  basic  health  care. 


SW    127.  C«»MP»mTIVE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ACQUIRE 
<;OVERNMENT  DEBT  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  shall  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate,  within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Art.  on  efforts  by  the  United  States  to 
assure  that  foreign  countries  grant  United 
States  companies  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete in  the  acquisition  of  government  debt 
instruments  issued  by  such  countries. 

CHAPTER  3— ENSURING  THE  STABILITY  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM 


SEC  431.  PRIVATI':  CAPITAL  SOURCES  FOR  DEVEL- 
OPING NATIONS. 

(a)  Study  Required.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  working  in  conjunction  with- 

(1)  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System: 

(2)  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency: 

(3)  accountants,  lawyers,  bankers,  and 
consultants  with  special  knowledge  of  inter- 
national finance:  and 

(4)  representatives  of  the  governments 
and  central  banks  of  Japan.  West  Germany, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Canada, 
and  Switzerland, 

shall  explore  the  changes  in  the  structure 
of  United  States  capiUl  markets  and  the 
regulation  of  private  financial  Institutions 
which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  resolution  of  the  interna- 
tional debt  crisis  in  a  manner  which  is  con- 
sistent with  both  increased  growth  in  debtor 
nations  and  increased  stability  of  the  United 
States  financial  system. 

(b)  Topics  To  Be  Included  in  Study.— The 
study  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trtasury  shall  include  an  analysis  of  the 
following  proposals: 

( 1 )  Statutory  or  regulatory  changes  which 
may  be  appropriate  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  a  secondary  market  in  developing 
country  debt. 

(£)  Payment  of  a  portion  of  the  debt  serv- 
ice obligations  of  developing  countries  In 
locjJ  currencies. 

(3)  Analysis  of  the  effect  debt  relief  would 
have  on  market  valuation  of  stocks  of  com- 
mei-cial  banks  and  the  stability  of  the  finan- 
cial system. 

(4)  Evaluation  of  changes  which  would  be 
required  in  the  tax  laws  of  the  United 
Sta~.es  to  encourage  commercial  banks  to 
engsige  in  less  developed  country  debt  for- 
giveness. 

(5)  Feasibility  of  establishing  a  national 
and  international  debt  discount  facility  and 
analysis  of  sources  of  funds  for  the  capitali- 
zation and  operation  of  such  facility. 

(6)  Examination  of  the  regulatory,  tax, 
and  accounting  environment  which  has  en- 
couraged greater  recognition  of  loan  losses 
by  t'anks  located  In  other  countries. 

(7)  Evaluation  of  any  potential  role  for 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  in 
resolving  the  debt  crisis. 

(8)  Feasibility  of  achieving,  in  an  efficient 
and  effective  manner,  an  expansion  of  the 
secondary  market  for  less  developed  country 
debt,  and  further  reductions  in  commercial 
bank  holdings  of  such  debt  by  encouraging 
commercial  banks  which  hold  such  debt  to 
rep£.ckage  or  pool  the  debt  instruments 
(with  respect  to  such  debt)  and  sell,  to  pri- 
vate investors— 

(A)  the  repackaged  obligations  or  partici- 
pation shares  in  such  obligations;  or 


(B)  securities  or  participation  shares  colla- 
teralized by  any  such  pooled  obligations. 

(9)  Evaluation  of  any  other  options  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  utili- 
zation of  domestic  and  international  capital 
markets  in  addition  to  the  commercial 
banks  to  provide  capital  for  developing  na- 
tions. 

(10)  Evaluation  of  the  market  for  debt- 
equity  swaps  In  the  major  less  developed 
debtor  countries. 

(c)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  before  the  end  of  the  6-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle  on  the  advisability  of 
implementing  any  of  the  proposals  analyzed 
in  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  together  with  any  recommendation 
of  such  Secretary  for  legislation  which  the 
Congress  should  consider. 


SEC.  4.12.  MOBILIZATION  OF  PRIVATE  CAPITAU 

(a)  Multilateral  Development  Bank 
Action.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  Instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Directors  of  the  multilateral  development 
banks  to  Initiate  discussions  with  other  di- 
rectors of  their  respective  banks  and  to  pro- 
pose that— 

( 1 )  greater  use  of  cof inanclng  be  made  by 
each  such  bank  to  encourage  Increased  com- 
mercial bank  participation  In  lending  by 
such  bank:  and 

(2)  steps  be  taken  to  make  credits  avaO- 
able  to  satisfy  the  capital  needs  of  private, 
income-generating,  small  businesses  or  mi- 
croenterprlses  owned  by  the  very  poorest  in- 
dividuals in  the  developing  countries. 

(b)  Increase  in  the  Role  or  the  World 
Bank  and  the  IMF  as  Intermediaries.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  instruct  the 
United  SUtes  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  initiate  discussions  with  other  di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  or  Fund,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  to  propose  that  steps  be  taken 
to  increase  the  role  of  the  Bank  and  the 
Fund,  respectively,  as  an  intermediary  and 
coordinator  in  generating  new  capital  and 
creating  new  capital  instruments,  particu- 
larly drawing  on  world  securities  and  capital 
markets,  for  the  benefit  of  developing  coun- 
tries. 

SBC.  4JX  MORE  FLEXIBLE  PROCEDl  RES  FOR  RE- 
SCHEDULING  OF  DEBT  SERVICE  PAY- 
MENTS FOR  DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  encour- 
age the  commercial  banks  to  develop  a 
"menu"  of  alternative  new  money  options 
from  which  all  banks  with  debt  exposure 
can  choose  in  providing  continuing  support 
for  debtor  reforms.  Such  efforts  should 
build  upon  recent  creative  ideas  already 
being  developed  by  debtors  and  creditors 
alike.  Possible  items  on  such  a  menu,  in  ad- 
dition to  traditional  balance  of  paymenU 
lending,  might  Include,  but  would  not  be 
limited  to.  the  following: 

(1)  Extension  of  trade  credits  over  and 
above  existing  trade  credit  lines. 
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(2)  New  forei«n  direct  or  portfolio  invest- 
ment flows. 

(3)  Retiming  proposals. 

(4)  Project  loans. 

(5)  Purchase  of  debtor  government  notes 
or  bonds. 

(6)  E>ebt/equity  swaps. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  banks 
themselves  must  develop  their  own  "menu" 
options,  in  order  to  assure  broad  acceptance 
within  the  full  group  of  commercial  banks 
with  outstanding  loans  to  the  debtor  na- 
tions. 

CHAPTER  4— MULTILATERAL  INVESTMENT 

GUARANTEE  AGENCY 
SSC  4M.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  "Multi- 
lateral Investment  Guarantee  Agency  Act". 

8SC  U7.  ACCEPTANCE  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
accept  membership  for  the  United  States  in 
the  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee 
Agency  (hereinafter  in  this  chapter  referred 
to  as  the  "Agency")  provided  for  by  the 
Convention  Establishing  the  Multilateral 
Investment  Guarantee  Agency  (hereinafter 
in  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  "Conven- 
tion") deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment (hereinafter  in  this  chapter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Bank"). 

8KC.  4J8.  GOVERNOR  AND  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR. 

The  Governor  and  Alternate  Governor  of 
the  Bank,  appointed  under  section  3  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  shall  serve 
as  Governor  and  Alternate  Governor,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Agency. 

aSC    m.    APPLICABILITY    OF    BRETTON    WOODS 
AGREEMENTS  ACT. 

The  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  Agency  to  the  same  extent  as 
such  provisions  apply  to  the  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Reports  with 
respect  to  the  Agency  under  paragraphs  (5) 
and  (6)  of  section  4(b)  of  such  Act  shall  be 
included  in  the  reports  made  pursuant  to 
such  paragraphs  after  the  date  the  United 
States  accepts  membership  in  the  Agency. 

SEC.  «0.  RESTRICTIONS. 

Unless  authorized  by  law.  neither  the 
President  nor  any  person  or  agency  shall,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States— 

(1)  subscribe  to  additional  shares  of  stock 
of  the  Agency; 

(2)  vote  for  or  agree  to  any  amendment  of 
the  Convention  which  Increases  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  or  which  changes 
the  purpose  or  functions  of  the  Agency:  or 

(3)  make  a  loan  or  provide  other  financing 
to  the  Agency. 

SEC  441.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS  AS  DEPOSI- 
TARIES. 

Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  which  is  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  Agency  shall  act  as 
Its  depositary  or  as  its  fiscal  agent,  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  supervise  and  direct  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  functions  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

SEC  442.  SUBSCRIPTION  OF  STOCK. 

(a)  Adthorizatioh  of  Subscription.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
subscribe  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
20.519  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Agency,  except  that  the  subscription  shall 
be  effective  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amotmts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriations Acts. 

(b)  AUTHORIZATIOII  OF  APPROPRIATION.— In 

order  to  pay  for  the  United  SUtes  subscrip- 
tion authorized  in  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized    to    be    appropriated,    without 


fii  cal  year  linUtation.  $222,015,580,  for  pay- 
nti  snt  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

c)  Dividends.— Any  payment  of  dividends 
mide  to  the  United  SUtes  by  the  Agency 
si;  all  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  a 
m  scellaneous  receipt. 

SB  r.  ilS.  JIIRISDKTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  COURTS 
AND  ENniRCEMENT  OF  ARBITRAL 
AWARDS. 

a)  Venue.— For  the  purposes  of  any  civil 
action  which  may  be  brought  within  the 
Uiit<ed  SUtes,  its  territories  or  possessions, 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  or 
a^inst  the  Agency  in  accordance  with  the 
Caivention  (including  an  action  brought  to 
enforce  an  arbitral  award  against  the 
Agency),  the  Agency  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
"-inhabitant  of  the  Federal  judicial  district 

vhlch— 

1)  Its  principal  office  within  the  United 
yU^s  is  located:  or 

2)  its  agent  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
lepting  service  or  notice  of  service  is  lo- 

BCi. 

(b)  Jurisdiction.— Any  action  described  in 
su|s««tion  (a)  to  which  the  agency  is  a 
paftj'  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the 
la^s  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  district 
coitrt.s  of  the  United  SUtes,  including  the 
coins  enumerated  in  section  460  of  title  28, 
Ui«t<?d  SUtes  Code,  shall  have  original  ju- 
risdiction of  any  such  action. 

(t)  Removal.— Whenever  the  Agency  is  a 
defendant  in  any  action  in  a  SUte  court,  it 
'  at  any  time  before  the  trial  thereof 
love  the  action  into  the  appropriate  dis- 
It   court   of   the   United  States   in   the 
ner  provided  in  section  1446  of  title  28, 
|t(Kl  SUtes  Code. 

iU.  FORCE  AND  EFFECT  OF  CONVENTION. 

icles  43  through  48  of  the  Convention 
shall  have  full  force  and  effect  in  the 
Unlt<!d  SUtes,  its  territories  and  posses- 
sioAs,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Ridp,  upon  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Con- 
vei4tion  for  the  United  SUtes. 

4  4.V  FULL  FAITH  AND  CREDIT  FOR  ARBITRAL 
AWARDS:  JURISDICTION. 

)  In  General.— Any  award  of  an  arbitral 
nal  resolving  a  dispute  arising  under 

Icle  57  or  Article  58  of  the  Convention 

.1  create  a  right  arising  under  a  treaty  of 
the!  United  SUtes.  The  pecuniary  obliga- 
tioiis  imposed  by  such  an  award  shall  be  en- 
forced and  shall  be  given  the  same  full  faith 
anci  credit  as  if  the  award  were  a  final  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction  of 
one)  of  the  several  States.  The  provisions  of 
titl<  9,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 
to  Enforcement  of  awards  rendered  pursu- 

to  the  Convention. 
Jurisdiction.— The  district  courts  of 

United  States  (including  the  courts  enu- 
meiated  in  section  460  of  title  28.  United 
SU<«  Code)  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  actions  and  proceedings  under  sub- 
secljon  (a),  regardless  of  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy. 
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CHAPTER  &-INTERAMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 


44«.  MERGER  OF  INTER-REGIONAL  AND  ORDI- 
NARY CAPITAL 

T  le  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  283)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  snd  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

i  EC.  32.  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  is 
hen  by  authorized  to  agree  to  and  to  accept 
the  amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
mei  (  in  the  proposed  resolution  entitled 
Me  iCT  of  Inter-regional  and  Ordinary  Cap- 
ital Resources'.". 


44-  WAIVER  OF  CXMJNTRY  PROGRAM  LIMITA- 
TIONS UNDER  NEW  REPLENISHMENT 
AGREEMENT  UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDI- 
TIONS. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in- 
he  United  SUtes  Executive  Director 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  to 
initiate  discussions  with  other  directors  of 
such  bank  and  to  propose  that  a  provision 
be  included  in  any  replenishment  agreement 
which  is  negotiated  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle  which  would  allow  the 
directors  of  such  bank  to  waive  any  country 
progra^  limiution  contained  In  such  re- 
plenisiirnent  agreement  if  the  directore  de- 
termine that— 

(1)  tne  waiver  would  not  deprive  any  other 
country  of  any  resources  which  are  avail- 
able under  such  agreement  for  such  coun- 
try: an(| 

e   country   for   which    the   waiver 

;  made  has— 

need  for  the  resources  which  the 

'ould  make  available:  and 
le  capacity  to  absorb  such  additional 
■;s. 
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(2)    t 
would 

(A) 
waiver 

(B)  t 
resou 


Subt|tle  C— Competitive  Trading  Practices 

SEC.  4.'. 


(a)  Ri 
OP  Act. 
hancei 
adding 
tions: 


AMENDMENTS  TO  TRADE  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT  ENHANCEMENT  A(T  OF  1983. 

iRT  TO  Congress  and  Termination 
The  Trade  and  Development  En- 
int    Act    of    1983    is    amended    by 
.t  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 


•SEC.  U*\  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

"The  t»resident  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 

a  semiannual  basis,  a  report  set- 

h  the  activities  carried  out  under 

644  and  645.  Each  such  report  shall 


gress, 
ting  fo 
sectioi 
include 

"(1)  iaformatlon  on  applications  used  by 
the  Exptort-Import  Bank  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  making  as- 
sistance available  under  sections  644  and 
645;        I 

"(2)  information  on  the  disposition  of 
such  applications; 

"(3)  a|i  identification  of  the  foreign  gov- 
emmenlls  whose  behavior  the  President  is 
influence  by  the  use  of  such  assist- 
■  an  explanation  of  why  the  asslst- 
ilved  is  deemed  likely  to  influence 
ivior; 

idence   that   clearly   demonstrates 

itance  under  sections  644  and  645 

used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

'ormation  on  any  progress  that  has 

been  mide  in  negotiations  on  agreements 

within  the  Organization  for  Economic  C(X)p- 

eration  ^nd  Development  to  limit  the  use  of 

tied  aid  Credits; 

"(6)  iriformation  on  the  extent  to  which 
tied  aid  tredits  are  being  used  at  the  time  of 
such  rebort  by  major  trading  countries 
within  snch  Organization,  the  terms  of  any 
such  creCits,  and  the  market  sectors  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  credits  are  being  used- 
and         I 

ormation  on  the  extent  to  which 
under  this  Act  has  been  effec- 


"(7) 
assistan 
tive— 

"(A)  i 
credits 
countriei 

"(B)  i 
exporte 
cial  ex 

"SEC.  649, 

"The 
shall  ce 


discouraging  the  use  of  tied  aid 
r  commercial  purposes  by  other 
and 

helping  to  protect  United  SUtes 
from  unfair  and  predacious  offi- 
t  competition. 

ERMINATION  OF  AirPHORITIES. 

lUthorities  contained  in  this  Act 
,  ;e  to  be  effective  at  the  end  of  the 
90-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
President  transmits  to  the  Congress  the 
President's  certification  that  a  majority  of 


the  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  and  MoneUry  Fi- 
nancial Policies  have  determined  that— 

"(1)  the  United  SUtes  has  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  governments  of  the 
other  member  countries  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
which  ends  abuse  of  tied  aid  credits  in  pur- 
suit of  national  commercial  l)enefits:  and 

"(2)  those  governments  are  honoring  the 
terms  of  that  agreement.". 

(b)  Funding  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.— Section  645(d)  of  the 
Trade  and  Development  Enhancement  Act 
of  1983  (12  U.S.C.  635r(d))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "allocated  for  Commodity 
Import  Programs". 

SEC    452.     PROVISIONS     RELATING    TO     EXPORT- 
IMPORT  BANK. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  debt  position  of  many  developing 
countries  has  placed  serious  limiUtions  on 
the  ability  of  these  countries  to  Import; 

(2)  commercial  banks  have  largely  with- 
drawn from  financing  exports,  shutting  out 
American  exporters  from  already  shrinking 
less  developed  country  markete; 

(3)  the  changing  nature  of  international 
transactions  means  that  United  SUtes  ex- 
porters require  financing  in  riskier  markets 
and  on  transactions  which  are  smaller  and 
more  difficult  to  put  together  and  close: 

(4)  given  these  changes,  it  is  important  for 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  increase  its  ability  to  assume  a 
broader  range  of  explicitly-defined  country 
and  transaction  risks  and  to  encourage  the 
private  sector  to  do  the  same;  and 

(5)  at  the  same  time,  it  is  important  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  mainUin  its  ability 
to  operate  efficiently  and  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible fashion. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  require  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  identify  changes  in 
policy  and  specific  changes  in  financing  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Bank  that  would 
facilitate  additional  financing  of  United 
SUtes  exports  to  debt-burdened  developing 
countries  as  part  of  an  overall  debt  manage- 
ment strategy. 

(c)  Report  Required.— (1)  Before  the  end 
of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  a  written  report 
which  conUins  the  following: 

(A)  An  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
recent  program  changes  in  increasing 
United  States  exports  to  developing  coun- 
tries; 

(B)  An  identification  of  additional  specific 
policy  and  program  changes  which— 

(i)  would  enable  the  Bank  to  increase  the 
financing  of  United  States  exports  to  devel- 
oping countries:  and 

(ii)  would  encourage  greater  private  sector 
participation  in  such  financing  efforts; 

(C)  An  assessment  of  the  viability  and  cost 
of  the  programs  identified  in  subparagraph 
(B). 

(2)  The  report  required  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  specifically  assess  the  viability  of— 

(A)  setting  up  a  separate  class  of  programs 
for  the  major  debt  burdened  countries 
through  which  these  countries  or  United 
SUtes  exports  to  these  countries  would  re- 
ceive preferential  treatment; 


(B)  introducing  a  less  stringent  standard 
of  repayment  in  regard  to  debt  burdened 
countries:  and 

(C)  expanding  the  guarantee  authority  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  in  order  to  allow 
the  Bank  to  assume  part  of  the  exposure  of 
commercial  banks  to  debtor  countries  as 
part  of  a  program  to  provide  Export-Import 
Bank  guarantees  for  new  loans  in  support  of 
United  SUtes  exports. 

Su.btiUe  D— Export  Trading  Company 
AmendmenU 

SIM'-  47*.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Th  s  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Export 
Trading  Company  Amendments  of  1987". 

SEC.    477.    EXPORT    TRADING    COMPANY    AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Procedures  Applicable  to  Determina- 
tion OF  Classification  as  EIxport  Trading 
Company.— Section  4(c)(14)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C. 
1843(c)(14))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (F)  the  following  new  sub- 
para^xaphs: 

"(C)  Determination  of  applicability  of 
classification.— For  purposes  of  determin- 
ing whether  an  export  trading  company  is 
operated  principally  for  the  purposes  de- 
scritxid  in  subparagraph  (P)(i)— 

"(i)  the  operations  of  such  company 
during  the  2-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  such  company  commences  operations 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  making 
any  such  determination: 

"(ill  not  less  than  4  consecutive  years  of 
operations  of  such  company  (not  including 
any  portion  of  the  period  referred  to  in 
clause  (i))  shall  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  any  such  determination;  and 

'(iii)  fees  derived  from  the  faciliUtion. 
outside  the  United  SUtes,  of  trade  services 
shall  be  treated  as  revenue  derived  from  ex- 
porting or  faciliUting  exports  to  the 
extent— 

"(I)  the  fees  so  derived  are  remitted  to  the 
United  States;  and 

"(II)  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  fees  in 
any  year  does  not  exceed  one-half  the 
amount  of  revenue  actually  derived  from 
export  operations  or  the  faciliUtion  of 
export  services. 

"(H)  Facilitation  of  trade  services.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (G)(iii),  the  term 
facilitation  of  trade  services'  means  arrang- 
ing for,  but  not  performing,  any  trade  serv- 
ice wnich  would  be  an  export  trade  service 
(under  subparagraph  (F)(ii))  but  for  the 
fact  that  such  service  was  not  provided  in 
order  to  faciliUte  the  export  of  any  good  or 
service  produced  in  the  United  SUtes.". 

(b)  Leverage.— Section  4(cK14KA)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  1843(c)(14)(A))  U  amended  by  redes- 
ignating clauses  (v)  and  (vi)  as  clauses  (vi) 
and  (vii),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
clause  (iv)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(V)  Leverage.— The  Board  may  not  disap- 
prove any  proposed  investment  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  anticipated  or  proposed 
asset-to-equity  ratio  of  the  export  trading 
company  with  respect  to  which  such  invest- 
ment is  proposed,  unless  the  anticipated  or 
proposed  annual  average  asset-to-equity 
ratio  is  greater  than  15-to-l.". 

(c)  Inventory.— Section  4(c)(14HA))  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  1843(c)(14))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  subparagraph  (H)  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section)  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(I)  Inventory.— 

"(i)  No  general  limitatton.— The  Board 
may  not  prescribe  by  regulation  any  maxi- 
mum dollar  amount  limiUtion  on  the  value 


of  goods  which  an  export  trading  company 
may  maintain  in  inventory  at  any  time. 

"(ii)  Specific  limitation  by  order.— Not- 
withstanding clause  (i).  the  Board  may  issue 
an  order  esUblishing  a  maximum  dollar 
amount  llmlUtion  on  the  value  of  goods 
which  a  particular  export  trading  company 
may  maintain  in  inventory  at  any  time 
(after  such  company  has  l)een  operating  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time)  if  the  Board 
finds  that,  under  the  facU  and  circum- 
stances, such  limiution  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent risks  that  would  affect  the  financial  or 
managerial  resources  of  an  Investor  l>ank 
holding  company  to  an  extent  which  would 
be  likely  to  have  a  materially  adverse  effect 
on  the  safety  and  soundness  of  any  subsidi- 
ary bank  of  such  bank  holding  company.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  W-jtlie] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  W-ylie]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day during  general  debate  I  outlined 
some  of  the  problems  I  see  with  title 
IV. 

How  does  my  substitute  address 
these  concerns?  One,  my  substitute 
would  eliminate  the  Coimcil  on  Indus- 
trial Competitiveness  Act.  This  pro- 
posal in  the  bill  would  create  a  council 
composed  of  16  members  appointed  by 
the  President  after  consideration  of 
such  recommendations  as  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
Last  year  this  was  to  be  funded  at 
$25  million.  It  is  to  be  fimded  now  at 
$5  million  a  year. 

If  you  read  the  language  of  the  bill 
as  to  the  duties  of  the  Council,  they 
are  extensive.  Its  mission  was  changed 
from  a  central  coordinating  body  with 
full  control  over  trade  policy  to  a  more 
limited  advisory  council  within  the 
White  House,  but  the  concept  is  clear. 
It  would  institutionalize  a  Govern- 
ment strategic  planning  process  at  the 
expense  of  decentralized  market-ori- 
ented forces. 

It  is  merely  advisory.  It  would  be  du- 
plicative of  functions  being  already 
carried  out  by  other  governmental 
agencies. 

If  its  purpose  is  to  be  a  central  plan- 
ning agency,  to  pick  winners  and  losers 
in  the  international  marketplace,  it 
portends  a  very  dangerous  precedent 
indeed. 

We  do  not  need  a  councU  on  indus- 
trial competitiveness. 

The  President  has  not  asked  for  it. 
and  he  does  not  want  it. 

Two,  my  substitute  would  strike  the 
section  which  would  call  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  competitive  exchange 
rate.  The  competitive  exchange  rate  as 
defined  in  the  bill  is  "the  set  of  ex- 
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change  rates  that  would  be  consistent 
with  an  appropriate  and  sustainable 
balance  in  the  current  account  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  based  on  the  appropriate 
methodology  that  takes  into  account 
the  appropriate  factors  which  provide 
the  most  opportune  prospects  for  eco- 
nomic growth." 

I  do  not  know  what  that  means,  and 
I  doubt  If  anybody  else  does. 

The  bill  further  says,  "AH  exchange 
rates  also  will  be  Indexed  to  all  appro- 
priate currencies." 

The  experts  agree  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  identify  with  precision  what  a 
competitive  exchange  rate  is  or  should 
be  at  any  given  time. 

The  point  I  make  is.  this  provision 
evades  the  issue  by  mandating  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
such  determinations.  My  amendment 
recognizes  that  the  recent  overvalu- 
ation of  the  dollar  has  contributed  to 
our  trade  deficit. 

It  certainly  was  not  the  only  cause. 
My  substitute  provides  a  mechanism 
for  holding  the  administration  ac- 
countable on  any  exchange  rate  nego- 
tiations through  regular  reporting  re- 
quirements to  Congress. 

It  also  encourages  exchange  market 
intervention  in  situations  where  cur- 
rency volatility  disrupts  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, and  our  competitive  position  is 
Jeopardized. 

My  substitute  provides  for  negotia- 
tions with  countries  that  manipulate 
their  currencies  in  violation  of  inter- 
national obligations.  It  does  not  ignore 
the  problem  but  takes  a  much  more 
realistic  approach. 

It  recogTiizes  recent  successes  follow- 
ing the  1985  Plaza  agreement,  the 
Toyko  summit,  and  the  recent  Lourve 
agreement. 

The  most  mischievous  part  of  title 
rv  on  this  issue  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  buy  and  sell  curren- 
cies to  assist  the  gradual  movement  of 
the  actual  exchange  of  the  doUar 
toward  its  competitive  exchange  rate. 

We  have  common  obligations  with 
other  countries  under  the  provisions 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
agreement  which  this  provision  would 
violate. 

It  could  also  be  disruptive  of  the 
international  bond  market  and  our 
own  bond  market  as  well. 

The  worst  of  title  IV  is  yet  to  come. 
That  is  the  provision  which  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
initiate  negotiations  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  international  debt  manage- 
ment facility. 

This  new  organization  would  buy, 
hold,  and  resell,  if  possible,  the  sover- 
eign debt  of  developing  countries  from 
creditor  banlts  at  discount  rates. 

In  the  last  Congress  this  was  to  be  a 
new  bank  at  the  World  Bank.  I  call  it 
a  World  Bank  bank. 

My  substitute  drops  this  proposal  in 
its  entirety,  because  the  proposal  is 


poorW  thought  out  in  detail.  How 
woul<  it  be  funded?  At  first  it  was  to 
be  fui  ided  through  contributions  from 
memi  er  countries.  The  chances  of  ap- 
propt  iating  tax  moneys  to  finance  a 
facility  to  buy  bad  bank  loans  from 
other  countries  are  not  slim  and  none. 
It  is  r  one. 

H.F.  3  alludes  to  the  possibility  of 
takini :  the  gold  of  the  IMF  as  collater- 
al for  the  securities  of  this  new  inter- 
national debt  management  authority 
or  borrowing  surplus  fimds  from  the 
World  Bank. 

Neither  is  feasible.  In  the  end,  the 
taxpayers  of  the  sponsoring  countries 
will  h»ve  to  stand  up  for  the  capitali- 
zation of  the  new  facility,  if  it  is  to  be 
capita  lized. 

I  siggest  we  are  wasting  our  time 
with  ihis  one.  My  substitute  would  in- 
clude i  provisions  on  which  there  has 
been  *iore  thought,  and  which  there  is 
a  goo4  deal  of  bipartisan  effort. 

Th^  include  the  Multilateral  Guar- 
antee' Agency  Act  and  the  Export 
Trading  Company  Amendments  Act 
which,  I  would  commend  the  gentle- 
man ft-om  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Ger- 
main], the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittei ,  for  this  excellent  work  and  the 
work  he  did  with  Treasury  on  these 
provu  ons. 

For  these  reasons,  I  respectfully 
urge  a  n  aye  vote  on  my  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
opposi  id  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gehtleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie] 
seek  t^me  in  opposition? 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  3t  Germain]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
lyself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 


cont  rast 


hairman,  I  must  rise  to  oppose 
ibstitute.  The  Wylie  substitute 
.tes  many  tools  contained  in  the 
tee  bill  essential  to  improving 
the  ii^temational  competitiveness  of 
our  Nation. 

For  jexample,  the  Wylie  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  Council  on  Indus- 
trial Competitiveness.  The  Council 
provides  business,  labor,  and  Govern- 
ment 1  irith  a  process  to  develop  and  co- 
ordinate  long-range  strategies  for  as- 
suring the  international  competitive- 
ness o   American  industry. 

The  Council  would  raise  competitive- 
ness ijsues  to  the  top  of  our  national 
agenda.  No  high-level  forum  now 
exists  Ui  which  key  actors  in  our  econ- 
omy cpn  deliberate  together  to  offer 
advice  regarding  economic  policies 
that  will  positively  enhance  our  com- 
petitivie  position. 

The  I  Wylie  substitute  also  fails  to 
adequately  address  the  problem  of  de- 
velop^g  country  debt.  The  bill  before 
us  todpty  proposes  an  approach  which 
reduces  debt  payments  and  allows  de- 
veloping countries  to  purchase  more 
U.S.  p  XKluced  goods. 
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in  approach  between 
substitute  and  the  commit- 
clear.  The  committee  bill 
Nation  with  the  tools  for 
competitive  American  econo- 
Wylie    substitute    removes 
and  calls  for  further  study, 
situation  is  simply  too  se- 
(lelay.  The  provisons  of  the 
(fommittee  title  are  integral 
of  a  comprehensive  trade 

n^y  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
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The  CliAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhojde  Island  has  consumed  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  WYlIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Pajlris]. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute.  We  all 
want  to  sfce  a  trade  bill  passed,  one 
that  the  PJresident  will  sign  and  every- 
body can  live  with.  That  is  why  I  ask 
my  friendi  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle  tp  carefully  consider  the  Re- 
publican substitute  to  title  IV.  I  sug- 
gest this  because  I  sincerely  believe 
that  some]  of  the  ideas  that  are  cur- 
rently in  the  bill  are  mistaken  ones 
and  the  solutions  offered  could  ulti- 
mately ha^e  detrimental  effects  par- 
ticularly With  respect  to  our  own 
budget  deficit. 

First  in  subtitle  A  the  current  lan- 
guage would  have  the  President  enter 
into  bilateral  negotiations  with  major 
trade  competitors.  It  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  buy  for- 
eign currencies  in  order  to  stabilize  ex- 
change rakes.  Soimds  good,  does  it 
not?  Let  lie  quote  from  Paul  Volcker 
on  that  seation.  He  says,  "This  is  unre- 
alistic and!  could  well  have  damaging 
effects.  It  runs  risk  of  building  up  po- 
tentially destabilizing  market  expecta- 
tions. The  requirement  to  disclose  ob- 
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jectives  and  plans  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  regard  to  the  policy 
on  intervention  in  foreign  exchange 
markets  could  reduce  the  usefulness  of 
intervention  as  a  tool  for  dealing  with 
exchange  rate  volatility." 

With  respect  to  title  B.  that  section 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  initiate  negotiations  to  es- 
tablish an  international  debt  manage- 
ment facility  to  buy,  hold,  and  resell 
sovereign  debt  of  developing  countries 
from  creditor  banks. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the    time    on    the 
debate  today  does  not  permit  me  to 
utilize  the  entire  statement  which  I 
will  put  in  the  Record  but  let  me  just 
summarize  that  section  in  one  sen- 
tence or  less:  for  25  years  we  have 
been  urging  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  this  planet  to  go  the  World 
Bank  credit  window  to  borrow  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  which  they  have 
done.  They  invested  it  in  their  domes- 
tic   economy.    They    have    increased 
their  standard  of  living.  They  have 
gone  much  too  far  in  debt.  They  are 
now  in  default,  which  we  should  have 
known  from  the  beginning.  What  we 
are   now   saying   to   them    is   not   to 
worry,  "we  will  now  buy  your  debt. 
After  we  furnished  you  the  money  to 
go  into  debt  with."  To  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  makes  very  little  sense  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  Finally,  let 
me  express  my  concern  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Council  of  Indus- 
trial Competitiveness  in  subtitle  D.  It 
strikes  me  as  really  ironic  that  this  is 
even  in  the  bill.  Just  when  we  talk 
about  making  American  business  more 
competitive,  we  propose  to  take  dollars 
out    of    the    pockets    of    the    private 
sector  to  have  the  public  sector,  the 
Government  of  this  Nation,  tell  the 
private  sector  how  it  could  be  more 
competitive.  Finally,  is  it  not  demean- 
ing to  establish  yet  another  govern- 
ment council  to  tell  other  agencies  of 
the   Government  that  they   are   not 
aiding  American  competitiveness?  We 
need   the  mechanisms  in   place.   We 
have  them  in  place.  They  are  working. 
Why    should    we    go    with    another 
agency? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Garcia]. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  being 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
My  first  concern  is  with  changes  being 
made  to  substitle  A,  the  Competitive 
Exchange  Rate  Act  of  1987.  The 
changes  made  in  the  substitute  to  this 
carefully  crafted  provision  would  un- 
necessarily weaken  it. 

I  ask  that  the  critics  of  this  legisla- 
tion take  a  closer  look  at  the  purposes 
of  this  subtitle  as  outlined  in  section 
402.  The  final  purpose  quite  clearly 
outlines  the  basic  thrust  of  the  ex- 
change rate  provision  in  this  bill.  It 
states  that  an  intention  of  subtitle  A  is 
to  "increase  the  accountability  of  the 


President  for  the  impact  of  exchange 
rates  on  trade  competitiveness."  That 
is  a  worthy  goal. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  other 
points  worth  keeping  in  mind  when 
considering  subtitle  A.  One  is  that  by 
having  treasury  report  to  us  twice  a 
year  on  exchange  rates,  we  too  will  be 
held  accountable  to  support  or  ques- 
tion an  administration's  policy  on  ex- 
change rates.  Second,  in  conjunction 
with  this,  it  is  important  to  consider 
that  this  provision  is  not  aimed  solely 
at  this  administration.  It  will  hold  all 
future  administrations  accountable  for 
their  policy  on  exchange  rates. 

Congress  should  be  kept  informed 
on  this  most  important  issue.  By 
changing  subtitle  A  we  would  be  limit- 
ing our  access  to  valuable  information 
on  a  key  economic  indicator.  The  ex- 
change rate  of  the  dollar. 

Subtitle  B,  the  Third  World  Debt 
Management  Act,  has  been  changed 
significantly  by  the  gentleman's  sub- 
stitute. First  of  all,  the  subtitle  would, 
in  essence,  eliminate  the  international 
debt  management  facility  by  changing 
it  to  a  mere  study.  As  the  legislation 
stands  now,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  required  to  begin 
negotiations  on  the  facility.  This  is  a 
much  more  positive  approach.  We 
must  act  now  in  our  attempt  to  better 
manage  the  LDC  debt  crisis. 

The  facility  would  not  provide  the 
solution  to  the  debt  crisis,  but  it  is  an 
important  step  forward  in  helping 
debtor  nations,  while  stiU  ensuring 
that  the  international  financial  system 
will  not  collapse. 

For  those  who  have  attempted  to 
put  a  price  tag  on  the  facility  and  call 
it  a  bailout  for  the  big  banks,  I  say 
look  again.  All  this  bill  does  is  require 
negotiations.  That  doesn't  cost  any- 
thing. As  far  as  bailing  out  the  banks 
is  concerned,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  It  would  enable  them 
to  sell  their  debt  at  a  discount.  In 
other  words,  it  would  force  them  to 
deal  with  the  market. 

The  other  proposal  in  subtitle  B 
dealing  with  Third  World  debt  is  the 
so-called  menu  of  options  plan.  In  es- 
sence, this  plan  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  make  the 
banks  aware  of  various  options  avail- 
able to  them  during  the  course  of  a  re- 
scheduling agreement  with  a  debtor 
nation.  It  would  not  force  the  banks  to 
take  any  particular  option. 

The  substitute  maintains  the  menu 
concept,  but  it  does  not  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  the 
banks  aware  of  these  options.  In  addi- 
tion, the  options  in  the  substitute  are 
not  nearly  as  far  reaching  as  those 
contained  in  the  bill  itself. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  this  idea 
work,  we  must  make  the  banks  aware 
of  a  wide  range  of  options.  The  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  bill  would  do 
that.  The  substitute  would  not. 


In  subtitle  C  the  substitute  would 
strike  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 
would  change  voting  procedures  in  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Policies 
[NAC]  on  tied  •  aid  programs  from 
unanimous  consent  to  a  simple  majori- 
ty. While  the  unanimous  consent  pro- 
cedure has  not  resulted  in  any  vetoes, 
it  has  discouraged  some  exporters 
from  making  use  of  the  tied  aid  pro- 
gram which  was  established  to  coun- 
teract predatory  financing  by  our 
trade  competitors.  By  changing  the 
voting  procedures  at  the  NAC  from 
unanimous  consent  to  a  simple  majori- 
ty, a  specific  proposal  would  not  be 
held  hostage  by  any  one  member  of 
the  NAC.  Instead,  exporters  would  be 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Treasury  is  against  this  change  be- 
cause they  say  it  is  a  "key  element  of 
the  procedure  established  to  avoid  cre- 
ating an  expensive  entitlement  pro- 
gram .  .  .  ."  Since  a  sunset  provision 
is  contained  in  the  bill,  the  fear  that 
this  could  become  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram is  unfounded.  Finally,  if  4  of  7 
members  of  the  NAC  feel  a  program  is 
worthwhile,  shouldn't  that  be  enough 
to  warrant  a  positive  response? 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  agree- 
ment reached  at  the  OECD  will  even- 
tually resolve  our  tied  aid  program, 
but  until  that  occurs,  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  provide  our  exporters 
with  a  level  playing  field.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  changing  the  voting  proce- 
dures in  the  NAC  will  help. 

Finally,  the  provisions  to  strike  the 
competitiveness  council,  subtitle  D, 
would  be  a  mistake.  The  council  would 
bring  together  business,  labor,  public 
interest  groups,  and  academics  to  dis- 
cuss and  develop  long  range  strategies 
for  making  the  United  States  more 
competitive.  Five  million  dollars  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  making  our 
Nation  more  competitive,  especially 
when  it  means  more  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Republi- 
can substitute  for  the  banking  section 
of  H.R.  3,  the  omnibus  trade  bill.  I  bcr 
lieve  that  we  must  take  action  to  help 
both  this  Nation  and  Third  World  na- 
tions come  to  grips  with  the  huge  debt 
situations.  However,  I  cannot  support 
the  provisions  included  in  the  Banking 
Committee  trade  section  dealing  with 
Third  World  debt. 

The  noted  economist  John  Maynard 
Keynes  noted  that  if  you  owe  the 
bank  100  pounds,  you  have  a  problem, 
but  if  you  owe  the  bank  100,000 
pounds,  the  bank  has  a  problem. 
When  you  translate  that  into  billions 
of  dollars  in  private  and  sovereign 
debt   to   financial   institutions   which 
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are  lynchpins  in  the  world's  financial 
structure,  one  can  see  that  we  clearly 
have  a  problem. 

My  first  commitment  as  member  of 
the  House  Banking  Committee  is  to 
work  to  ensure  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  the  U.S.  financial  system  and 
second  the  international  financial 
sjrstem  of  which  we  are  an  integral 
part.  I  have  in  the  past  supported  the 
plan  of  Treasury  Secretairy  Baker  for 
additional  lending  coupled  with  the 
adoption  of  pro-growth  policies  by  the 
Third  World  nations. 

In  that  same  regard,  I  have  long 
been  very  wary  of  any  loan  forgiveness 
by  the  U.S.  banks.  I  fear  that  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  our  financial 
structure  could  suffer  should  one  or 
two  large  banks  take  a  serious  hit  to 
their  balance  sheets  from  writing 
down  a  substantive  amount  of  loans. 

In  recent  weeks,  even  Secretary 
Baker  has  acknowledged  that  his  plan 
has  not  been  as  successful  as  possible. 
This  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  diligence  or 
foresight  on  his  part.  Here  at  home, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  tackle  our 
own  budget  deficits  and  cannot  fail  to 
see  why  it  is  difficult  for  our  trading 
allies  to  modify  their  economic  policies 
so  that  we  can  get  a  handle  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  dollar  on  the  interna- 
tional exchange  markets. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
banking  section  of  the  trade  bill  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  immediately  begin  negotiations  to 
create  a  debt  management  facility. 
This  facility  would  buy  up  outstanding 
Third  World  loans,  undertake  renego- 
tiations of  the  loans,  and  resell  the 
loans  on  the  secondary  market. 

In  contrast,  the  Republican  substi- 
tute is  more  prudent. 

The  Republican  substitute,  instead 
of  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  begin  negotiating  immedi- 
ately, would  allow  him  some  limited 
time  to  figure  out  the  practical  details 
of  such  a  debt  facUity.  The  Republican 
substitute  will  clearly  state  our  com- 
mitment to  thoughtful  and  creative 
approaches  to  solving  the  chronic  debt 
burden  problem. 

It  will  also  direct  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  carefully  evaluate  the 
many  approaches  currently  being  dis- 
cussed so  that  we  may  be  sure  that  we 
are  acting  in  the  most  responsible 
manner.  It  will  also  direct  the  Federal 
regxilators  to  give  the  widest  possible 
latitude  in  interpreting  current  law  to 
allow  innovative  ways  to  relieve  some 
of  the  outstanding  debt  burden  along 
with  requiring  additional  loan  loss  re- 
serves and  additional  capitalization  to 
maintain  safety  and  soundness. 

Conversely,  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing at  this  point,  whether  the  Banking 
Committee  proposal  might  cost  the 
U.S.  Government,  or  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
er, a  great  deal  of  money.  For  exam- 
ple, if  these  institutions  get  a  tax 
write-off,  we  may  lose  a  great  deal  of 


revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  we  might 
not-fbut  that  is  the  point— no  one 
knows  right  now  because  the  conse- 
querice  of  a  debt  management  facility 
to  buy  up  and  renegotiate  outstanding 
Third  World  debt  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly' evaluated. 

Furthermore,  if  renegotiations  re- 
sulteld  in  U.S.  banks  writing  off  some 
of  t^eir  debt,  do  we  know  for  sure 
which  financial  institutions  could 
weatiier  such  a  hit  to  their  balance 
sheeis?  If  there  are  some  who  could 
not,  Iwhat  exactly  will  this  mean  for 
othei  U.S.  institutions.  Congress  has 
not  (distinguished  itself  recently  in 
actinp  quickly  and  responsibly  to  take 
carejof  the  emergency  in  the  FSLIC, 
the  Federal  insurance  for  the  savings 
and  ban  industry.  Why  should  we  de- 
ceive! ourselves  into  believing  that 
close;  congressional  monitoring  will 
prevent  a  disaster  in  the  commercial 
banking  industry,  should  we  move  pre- 
cipitously ahead  with  debt  manage- 
ment facility. 

Also,  how  could  we  be  sure  any  debt 
relief  actually  benefited  the  poorest 
citizens  of  those  countries  instead  of 
assisting  the  wealthy  few  who  contin- 
ue tq  invest  abroad.  Moreover,  if  re- 
negol  iations  resulted  in  tax  incentives 
for  I  .S.  banks  to  write  off  some  of 
their  debt,  how  would  the  U.S.  Gov- 
emm  ;nt  make  up  for  the  lost  revenue 
we  se  iously  need  to  provide  basic  serv- 
ices t »  poor  in  our  own  country? 

An<  ther  section  of  the  banking  sec- 
tion of  the  trade  bill  will  require  man- 
dator)' U.S.  intervention  in  the  curren- 
cy rackets  to  ensure  that  the  dollar 
stays  t  within  certain  bureaucratically 
set  liinits.  Certainly  there  are  appro- 
priate times  to  intevene  in  the  world 
curre^icy  markets.  To  set  these  in  bu- 
reaucratic cement  is  another  question 
altogether.  For  this  reason  also,  I 
standi  opposed  to  banking  section  of 
the  tfade  bill.  The  Republican  substi- 
tute I  clearly  conveys  congressional 
intent  to  the  President  and  our  finan- 
cial regulators  that  we  need  to  negoti- 
ate with  our  allies  and  make  them  un- 
derstand U.S.  economic  necessity  and 
the  n^ed  to  keep  the  dollar  at  reason- 
ably cbmpetitive  levels. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  man- 
dating currency  intervention  is  a  pru- 
dent Solution  to  our  problems.  With 
curreAcy  levels  fluctuating  on  a  daily 
basis, land  with  world  economic  posi- 
tions Jand  situations  changing  almost 
as  ranidly,  it  makes  no  sense  to  set  our 
positicin  in  cement. 

Ov^all,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wylie 
substW'Ute  is  a  responsible  and  compre- 
hensive approach  to  our  international 
financial  problems.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
and  want  to  leave  you  with  a  remind- 
er. Tiere  is  an  old  aphorism  which 
notes  that  for  every  complex  problem 
there  is  a  solution  which  is  both 
simply    and    direct    and    wrong.    We 
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canna  t  risk  the  safety  and  soundness    debtors  ai; 


of  our  erjtire  financial  system  on  polit- 
ical expediency.  The  Republican  sub- 
stitute ■' 
course  o 
port  for 

Mr 
yield  4 


a  prudent  and  responsible 
action  and  I  urge  your  sup- 


GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from 
the  Dist«ct  of  Columbia  [Mr.  Faunt- 
roy],  whp  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
Intemational  Development 
Institutions  and  Finance. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  the  amendment  to  title  IV  as 
offered  liy  Mr.  Wylie.  I  wiU  address 
my  comnjents  to  the  Third  World  debt 
portion  ot  title  IV. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  remarks  yester- 
day, in  sibtitle  B  of  title  IV,  entitled 
the  "Thijid  World  Debt  Management 
Act,"  theJBanking  Committee  requires 
the  Secrejtary  of  the  Treasury  to  initi- 
ate negotiations  to  establish  an  inter- 
national debt  management  authority. 
The  amei^dment  offered  by  Mr.  Wylie 
would  strtke  the  debt  facility,  leaving 
the  Bak^r  plan  intact  as  the  only 
strategy  [for  addressing  the  Third 
World  dejbt.  I  will  now  address  why 
the  comnlittee  is  opposed  to  this  route 
and  has  chosen  the  language  we  have 
in  our  deliberations  on  the  trade  bill. 

The  Baker  plan  has  failed  to  deliver 
as  promised.  The  private  banks  have 
not  demonstrated  a  wUlingness  to  vol- 
untarily ikake  new  loans  as  the  Baker 
plan  antiaipated.  The  Secretary  is  cor- 
rectly corJcemed  about  the  lack  of  new 
loans,  thrbugh  efforts  to  blame  this  on 
congressional  action  are  in  my  view 
counterproductive.  The  reality  is  that 
the  failure  of  the  Baker  plan  has 
promptedl  congressional  action.  And  in 
truth,  there  are  several  reasons  why 
the  banks  have  not  been  responsive. 

First,  the  gargantuan  debt  owed  by 
many  TMrd  World  countries  limits 
their  ability  to  pay,  thus  diminishing 
actual  interest  payments  to  the  banks. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  secondary 
market,  as  pure  and  free  a  market  as 
exists  today,  discounts  these  loans  on 
average  bf  30  percent. 

Second,!  the  relatively  unrewarding 
terms  upon  which  these  loans  are 
made,  for  [example  the  recent  package 
reached  with  Mexico  with  interest 
rates  only]  thirteen-sixteenth  of  a  per- 
centage p^int  above  LIBOR,  have  fur- 
ther redu(jed  bank  participation.  Many 
of  the  bahks  who  did  eventually  par- 
ticipate in  the  Mexican  package  did  so 
only  with  jextensive  prodding  from  the 
IMF  and  tjhe  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

In  recent  days,  the  Secretary  has  ad- 
mitted thftt  his  plan  is  not  working 
adequately  and  has  called  for  meas- 
ures beyoAd  those  designed  to  provide 
new  loans  These  additional  measures, 
while  a  st«  p  in  the  right  direction,  pro- 
vide no  bmefits  to  the  debtor  coun- 
Moie  must  be  done  to  ensure 
international  financial  and 


tries 
that  the 


trade   sysem   and   the   Third   World 


benefit  from  our  actions. 


The  Third  World  in  general,  and 
Latin  America  in  particular,  have  in 
recent  year  endured  wrenching  auster- 
ity programs  in  an  effort  to  service 
their  debt.  The  results  of  these  pro- 
grams in  the  host  countries  have  often 
been  disastrous,  including  a  substantal 
decline  in  standards  of  living  and  rates 
of  investment.  In  addition,  these  pro- 
grams have  increased  imports  and  re- 
duced exports  to  the  United  States  in- 
creasing the  U.S.  trade  deficit.  Finally, 
within  the  international  financial 
system  as  a  whole,  the  potential  de- 
fault of  one  or  more  debtor  nations 
has  loomed  like  an  albatross  over  the 
horizon. 

Even  as  these  countries  were  endur- 
ing austerity,  which  in  many  cases  re- 
duced standards  of  living  by  as  much 
as  30  percent,  the  debt  has  nonethe- 
less grown  over  the  past  5  years.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  debt  can  not  be  solved 
by  more  debt.  New  loans  are  not  the 
answer.  The  periodic  reschedulings 
and  refusals  to  pay  interest  must  be 
addressed  by  more  substantive  meas- 
ures than  to  rely  on  ad  hoc  crisis  man- 
agement. 

A  new  direction  is  needed.  Section 
423  of  title  rv  establishes  such  a  direc- 
tion. It  acknowledges  the  international 
impacts  of  Third  World  debt  on  trade, 
growth,  development  and  the  safety 
and  soundness  questions.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  International  Debt 
Management  Authority  which  would 
follow  from  the  negotiations  would  act 
to  alleviate  these  strains  on  the  inter- 
national economic  system.  It  would: 

First,  increase  United  States  exports 
to  the  Third  World; 

Second,  protect  the  safety  and 
soiuidness  of  the  international  finan- 
cial system  from  prospective  defaults; 

Third,  enhance  and  support  econom- 
ic growth  in  many  debtor  countries. 

The  costs  of  this  program  would  be 
borne  by  those  banks  choosing  to  par- 
ticipate, though  the  international  reg- 
ulatory framework  might  be  altered  to 
accommodate  the  banks  following  the 
negotiations.  This  is  clearly  not  a  big 
bank  bailout.  In  addition,  once  third 
world  debts  have  been  reduced  and 
these  countries  experience  increased 
economic  growth,  new  moneys  will  vol- 
untarily be  forthcoming,  based  on  per- 
ceived profitability  and  not  on  arm- 
twisting  and  the  needs  of  the  banks  to 
preserve  earlier  loans. 

The  language  in  title  IV,  as  reported 
out  of  the  Banking  Conunittee,  leaves 
the  Secretary  with  a  tremendous 
degree  of  flexibility  as  he  pursues  the 
negotiations.  We  determined  that  it 
was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  negoti- 
ating posture  of  the  Secretary  that  we 
not  pursue  issues  such  as  regulation 
and  capitalization  though  not  for  a 
lack  of  ideas  as  Mr.  Wylie  might 
claim.  It  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
Banking  Committee  both  to  require 
international  negotiations  while  man- 


dating exactly  what  is  to  be  negotiat- 
ed, and  I  am  confident  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  this  end. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  same 
question  of  those  Members  who  sup- 
port the  Wylie  amendment  that  I 
asked  of  those  Members  supporting 
the  Banker  plan  yesterday.  What  will 
you  do  now  that  interest  rates  have 
begun  to  move  upward?  As  debt  serv- 
ice payments  increase,  particularly  in 
the  context  of  slowed  economic 
growth  in  the  United  States,  what 
sorts  of  ad  hoc  measures  will  be 
needed  to  prod  already  reluctant 
banks  to  lend  to  already  heavily  in- 
debted countries.  For  how  long  can  we 
continue  to  pile  debt  on  debt  in  the 
Third  World?  How  much  more  debt 
can  the  international  financial  system 
absorb?  The  costs  of  doing  nothing 
will  likely  dwarf  those  associated  with 
the  facility.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
passage  of  events  does  not  render  the 
point  moot. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  opposing  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  McCandless]. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Wylie  substitute 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  substitute 
amendnrent  to  the  banking  title  of  the  trade 
bill,  and  I  compliment  the  vice  chairman,  Mr. 
Wylie,  for  offering  a  responsible  and  bal- 
anced approach  to  some  very  complex  and 
far-reaching  issues. 

The  substitute  amendment  reflects  the  deep 
concerns  expressed  by  majority  and  minority 
members  of  the  Banking  Committee  about  ex- 
change rates  and  Third  World  debt,  but  it 
allows  for  a  flexible  and  wori^able  response 
whereas  the  current  trade  bill  is  much  too 
rigid. 

As  for  exchange  rates,  the  substitute  re- 
quires the  President  to  address  the  issue  of 
extreme  fluctuations,  and  it  authorizes  the 
President  to  negotiate  agreements  on  ex- 
change rate  stabilization  with  our  major  trad- 
ing partners.  The  substitute  removes  the  en- 
forcement clause  currently  in  the  trade  bill 
which  could  trap  our  finance  officials  into  a 
counterproductive  and  damaging  strategy  of 
meeting  specific  exchange  rate  targets. 

The  sjbstitute  also  improves  the  approach 
to  dealing  with  Third  World  debt.  A  taxpayer 
bail  out  would  not  t>e  approved  as  it  is  under 
the  current  bill.  Instead,  studies  are  mandated 
for  different  debt  resolution  proposals  includ- 
ing development  of  a  private  secondary 
market  and  debt-to-equity  conversions. 

I  also  note  that  the  substitute  will  not  create 
a  new  and  unnecessary  bureaucracy  costing 
millions  of  dollars.  It  coaectly  recognizes  that 
creation  of  a  Council  On  Industrial  Competi- 
tiveness would  be  a  misguided  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  national  industrial  policy  and  cen- 


tralized economic  planning,  as  well  as  a  new 
and  heavy  burden  for  taxpayers. 

The  substitute  retains  those  provisions  in 
the  trade  bill  that  will  clearly  benefit  our  coun- 
try's trade  picture.  These  ir>clude  improve- 
ments in  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  ttie  substitute. 
Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  this  time. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Wylie 
amendment. 

As  a  member  of  the  International 
Development  Subcommittee,  I  have 
spent  some  time  in  the  arena  of  inter- 
national economic  affairs  and  I  am 
concerned  that  title  IV  of  this  bill  will 
be  destabilizing  and  counterproduc- 
tive. 

The  Wylie  amendment  corrects  the 
problems  with  title  IV.  It  injects  a 
sense  of  realism  into  the  section  deal- 
ing with  a  competitive  exchange  rate. 
As  written,  title  IV  makes  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  some  ideal  exchange 
rate  which  can  be  ascertained,  and 
then  reached  and  maintained  by  joint 
central  bank  intervention.  We've  tried 
that.  Since  March  of  1985,  the  dollar 
exchange  rate  has  been  dropping. 
Recent  international  efforts,  much 
like  those  proposed  in  title  IV,  to  sta- 
bilize the  dollar  have  failed  miserably. 
Instead  of  imposing  macroeconomic 
policies,  the  Wylie  amendment  pro- 
vides a  realistic  framework  of  coopera- 
tion and  negotiation. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  about  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  which  call  for  the 
creation  of  a  facility  to  purchase  the 
debt  of  developing  countries  owed  to 
commercial  banks.  Title  IV.  however, 
is  not  clear  on  how  this  facility  is  to  be 
funded,  and  that  usually  means  that 
the  taxpayers  are  going  to  get  the  bill. 
I  am  opposed  to  using  taxpayers' 
money  to  purchase  private  commercial 
bank  debt. 

Title  IV  will  undermine  the  leverage 
that  we  have  with  developing  coun- 
tries for  encouraging  needed  internal 
and  structural  reforms.  It  will  also 
have  a  negative  effect  on  the  willing- 
ness of  the  international  financial 
community  to  provide  new  money  and 
credit  to  developing  countries.  With- 
out additional  financing,  most  develop- 
ing countries  have  no  hope  of  econom- 
ic growth.  Without  economic  growth, 
not  only  will  they  not  be  able  to  repay 
past  debts,  they  virill  not  be  able  to 
afford  to  buy  U.S.  products,  and  the 
opportunity  to  expand  our  export 
markets  will  be  lost. 

The  Wylie  amendment  also  deletes 
the  creation  of  the  Council  on  Indus- 
trial Competitiveness.  With  a  price  tag 
of  $5  million,  the  Council  is  another 
level  of  bureaucracy,  reminiscent  of 
centralized  government  planning.  The 
objectives  of  the  Council  can  be  ac- 
complished by  existing  entities.  We 
simply  do  not  need  it.  and  we  certainly 
cannot  afford  it. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Wylie  amendment. 

D  1540 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
srleld  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoi*  [Mr.  LaFalce]. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  basically  four  issues  in  disagree- 
ment between  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee's tiUe  of  this  biU  and  the  WyUe 
substitute.  I  shall  leave  one  of  them  to 
others  to  discuss,  and  I  shall  attempt 
to  discuss  the  three  I  had  perhaps  a 
hand  in  authoring,  the  Competitive 
Exchange  Rate  Act,  the  Council  of  In- 
dustrial Competitiveness,  and  the 
Third  World  debt  facility,  and  I  shaU 
try  to  draw  distinctions  between  our 
approach  and  the  approach  taken  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Wylie. 

With  respect  to  the  Competitive  Ex- 
change Rate  Act,  first  of  all.  Congress 
Is  not  attempting  to  fix  a  specific  set 
of  exchange  rates.  No,  what  we  are  ba- 
sically doing  is  this:  we  are  saying  that 
the  policy  the  Reagan  administration 
followed  from  1981  through  Septem- 
ber of  1985  is  wrong.  What  we  are 
saying  is  that  if  there  is  an  overvalued 
dollar  that  has  contributed  in  a  major 
way  to  our  trade  deficit— and  we  say 
the  overvalued  dollar  has  contributed 
in  a  major  way  to  our  trade  deficit- 
then  the  U.S.  Government,  working  in 
concert  and  coordination  with  other 
governments,  should  attempt  to  do 
something  about  that. 

Jim  Baker  in  September  of  1985 
changed  the  policy  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. In  a  sense,  what  we  are 
doing  is  endorsing  it.  In  a  sense  what 
the  Wylie  substitute  does,  perhaps  un- 
wittingly, perhaps  unknowingly,  is  to 
go  back  earlier  to  the  first  4  years  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  approach 
when  they  said  that  the  overvalued 
dollar,  the  strong  dollar,  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  American  economy.  That 
is  wrong. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  have  only  4  min- 
utes, and  so  I  will  yield  only  very  brief- 
ly. 

B«r.  KEMP.  I  have  been  talking  with 
the  gentleman  and  also  Tlth  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wyue].  Since 
the  gentleman  says  we  are  going  back 
to  the  pre-Plaza  accord  and  the  gentle- 
man's substitute  would  endorse  the 
target  zone  of  the  Plaza  and  Paris  ac- 
cords, how  do  you  do  it.  and  what  is 
the  target  zone? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  We  do  not  establish 
any  target  zone.  We  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  the  Treasury 
Department  have  about  as  much  dis- 
cretion as  we  can  possibly  give  them. 
We  cannot  prescribe  that  by  legisla- 
tion so  we  give  them  that  discretion, 
but  we  establish  what  the  policy  is 
going  to  be  so  that  if  some  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  comes  in,  if,  for 
instance.  Beryl  Sprinkel.  is  made  Sec- 


ret* y  of  the  Treasury,  he  cannot  go 
bad  because  we  have  established 
wha  the  policy  is.  We  leave  the  imple- 
meniation  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 
Mr.  KEMP.  What  is  the  policy? 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  The  policy  is  to  have 
a  coitipetitive  exchange  rate.  We  leave 
that  up  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  establish. 

I  atn  afraid  I  am  going  to  have  to  re- 
claim my  time  because  I  only  have  4 
minqtes. 

Mri  KEMP.  I  realize  that.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  a  very  important  thing. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  It  is  a  very  important 
thing.  We  define  it  in  the  biU. 

Wiih  respect  to  the  Third  World 
debt  I  problem,  here  again  we  have  a 
fundamental  difference  of  approach. 
The  Heagan  administration  was  basi- 
cally saying  to  leave  this  to  the  magic 
of  thp  marketplace,  and  again,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1985,  Secretary  Baker  went 
to  Seoul,  Korea.  Then  he  came  back 
with  the  Baker  plan.  But  the  Baker 
plan  hats  gone  no  place  and  will  go  no 
place  for  a  good  many  reasons. 

W«  have  to  get  beyond  Baker.  One 
of  tqe  ways  we  have  to  get  beyond 
Baket-  is  to  recognize  that  our  existing 
institutions  such  as  the  IMP  have 
failed  us.  Brazil  cannot,  for  political 
and  social  reasons,  go  to  IMP. 

We  also  have  to  realize  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  more  than  new  debt  as  a 
way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  old 
debt.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem df  old  debt  directly.  What  we  do 
here  (s  not  create  a  new  entity.  We  tell  ■ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  he 
should  negotiate  with  other  coimtries, 
and  4saui  we  give  him  a  tremendous 
amoi^t  of  discretion.  We  simply  tell 
him  to  negotiate.  We  leave  the  imple- 
mentition  up  to  him  regarding  the 
creat^n  of  a  Third  World  debt  man- 
agement facility  that  could  do  many 
thing^,  including  facilitating  the  devel- 
opment of  the  debt  equity  swap 
market  and  the  development  of  the 
private  sector  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  omnibus  trade  bill 
includes  Important  provisions  that  seek  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  serious  trade  policy 
problems.  These  Initiatives  are  vital  to  revers- 
ing the  deterioration  of  our  trade  position.  But, 
standlrtg  alone,  they  will  not  suffice. 

We  must  also  take  steps  to  improve  the 
competitive  environment  in  which  U.S.  indus- 
tries ofjerate  both  at  the  national  and  Interna- 
tional level.  The  banking  title  provisions  con- 
tained In  H.R.  3  would  make  Important 
progress  in  ttiis  directkin.  This  title  would: 

Increase  the  accountability  of  the  adminis- 
tration jand  the  oversight  role  of  the  Congress 
In  regkrd  to  ttie  impact  of  exchange  rate 
policy  on  the  U.S.  economy; 

Cre4le  a  Council  on  Industrial  Competitive- 
ness, Comprised  of  representatives  from  Gov- 
ernment, business,  latxx,  and  public  interest 
groups  that  woukj  serve  as  a  purely  advisory 
body  Id  focus  Government  policymaking  on 
the  crifcal  issue  of  U.S.  competitiveness; 
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Help  re^tnjcture  the  debt  burden  of  the 
most  heavily  Indebted  developing  countries, 
thus  expartding  the  workJ  trading  system  and 
increasing  j  U.S.  exports  to  developing  coun- 
tries; and 

Increase!  the  flexibility  of  bank-related  export 
trading  coinpanies  to  pronwte  the  export  of 
U.S. -produced  goods  and  services. 

The  continuing  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  ex- 
change rate  sItuatkMi  underscore  the  need  for 
a  mechantem  through  which  a  coherent  ex- 
change rate  policy  can  be  formulated  and  sus- 
tained. Th#  Competitive  Exchange  Rate  Act 
does  not  require  the  administration  to  achieve 
a  specific  lexchange  rate.  It  simply  requires 
that  the  administration  have  a  policy  that  it 
must  deferid  to  ttie  Congress  in  the  context  of 
other  economic  policy  choices. 

The  bill  achieves  this  by  creating  a  structure 
of  accountability  regarding  exchange  rate 
Issues.  It  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  repoft  semiannually  to  the  Congress  on 
the  Impact  of  exchange  rate  policy  on  Vne  U.S. 
economy.  This  report  Is  analogous  to  that  on 
monetary  policy  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  under  the  Full  Emioyment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act 

That  detailed  and  frank  discussion  of  policy 
on  a  regular  prompt  basis  has  elevated  the 
political  debate  surrounding  monetary  pKslicy. 
The  Congress  must  make  decisions  on  such 
issues  as  the  budget  deficit  that  have  an 
effect  on  exchange  rate  policy  all  the  time. 
With  a  better  understanding  of  the  trade-offs 
Involved  anj  an  explicit  statement  by  the  ad- 
minlstrationi  of  its  recommendatksns.  Congress 
and  the  publk:  could  more  effectively  debate 
alternatives^ 

In  additior,  the  legislation  requires  the  ad- 
ministratksn!  to  continue  the  thrust  of  its  more 
recent  efforts  in  regard  to  ttie  international  co- 
ordination ef  macroeconomic  policy;  Interna- 
tional coordination  of  participation  in  currency 
market;  an<l  the  pursuit  of  bilateral  negotia- 
tk)ns  with  countries  which  peg  their  currencies 
to  the  dollar,  thus  maintaining  an  unfair  com- 
petitive ad>«ntage.  We  cannot  risk  return  to 
the  situation  characteristic  In  earlier  years  of 
this  adminietration  In  whrch  currerKy  Imbal- 
ances and  fluctuations  undercut  the  competi- 
tiveness or  threatened  the  stability  of  the  U.S. 
economy  4hile  our  Govemnwnt  kx>ked  on 
with  tienign  neglect 

The  Council  on  Industrial  Competitiveness 
Act  would  Help  to  rise  competitiveness  issues 
to  the  top  of  our  national  agenda.  No  high 
level  forum  now  exists  in  whk:h  key  actors  in 
our  econonty  can  deliberate  together  to  offer 
advice  reg^ding  economic  policies  that  will 
positively  erihance  our  competitive  position. 

In  tfie  patt  few  years,  dozens  of  reports  on 
the  long-tei|m  competitiveness  of  Vne  Ameri- 
can economy,  including  that  of  the  President's 
own  Comntission  on  Industrial  Competitive- 
ness, have  Concluded  that  we  need  an  institu- 
tional mechanism  to  focus  attention  on  com- 
petitiveness issues  In  the  policymaking  proc- 
ess and  develop  a  consensus  regarding  Gov- 
ernment policies  affecting  industry.  The  coun- 
cil would  be  precisely  such  a  mechanism. 

The  council  would  furKtion  solely  as  an  ad- 
visory body,  but  It  would  be  a  significant  step 
In  Increasing  the  focus  throughout  our  econo- 
my on  mett  ods  of  entiancing  our  competitive 


position.  If  we  cannot  take  this  small  step 
toward  a  more  cooperative  nattonal  effort,  it  Is 
rK)t  clear  where  we  can  start. 

The  Third  Wortd  Debt  Management  Act  ad- 
dresses the  reality  of  the  debt  crisis.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  the  administration  announced  a 
new  policy  to  promote  economic  growth  in 
Third  World  countries  as  a  way  to  reopen 
martlets  to  American  exports.  But  the  Baker 
plan  has  failed  to  reach  even  Its  own  modest 
goals. 

Commercial  banks  and  debtor  countries  are 
locked  in  protracted  negotiatkjns  in  whk:h  little 
Is  accomplished  beyond  moving  the  mountain 
of  debt  forward.  Meanwhile,  debtor  countries 
are  forced  to  export  to  the  United  States  and 
cannot  buy  American  goods  and  sen/lces.  The 
rapid  deterioration  of  our  export  trade  with 
Third  Worid  debtors  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  our  $170  billion  trade  deficit. 

The  legislation  would  require  the  administra- 
tion to  enter  into  meaningful  negotiations  with 
other  countries  with  the  goal  of  creating  a 
more  Inrrovative  mechanism  for  relieving  exist- 
ing debt  servrce  burdens  and  pave  the  way  for 
renewed  opportunities  for  U.S.  exports. 

The  legislation  encourges  the  administratkjn 
to  work  toward  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national debt  management  facility  which  would 
first,  assist  creditor  banks  in  the  voluntary  dis- 
position In  the  private  sector  of  loans  to  heavi- 
ly indebted  sovereign  borrowers;  second,  en- 
courage countries  with  strong  capital  surplus- 
es to  apply  these  surpluses  to  Investments  In 
heavily  indebted  countries;  third,  purchase 
t»ank  loans  to  debtor  countries  at  a  discount; 
and  fourth,  establish  mechanisms  for  passing 
along  the  benefit  of  any  such  discount  or 
other  action  of  the  facility  to  the  debtor  coun- 
try- 

Finally,  the  banking  title  includes  changes  in 
the  Export  Trading  Company  Act  requested  by 
the  administration.  These  changes  maintain 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  bank-related 
export  trading  companies  to  Increase  domes- 
tic employment  through  the  promotion  of  the 
export  of  U.S.-produced  goods  and  services. 

The  Wylie  substitute  In  effect  accepts  the 
basic  thrust  of  the  exchange  rate  proposal  in 
H.R.  3  which  is,  first,  to  increase  ttne  account- 
ability of  the  administration  for  exchange  rate 
policy  through  a  reporting  requirement  analo- 
gous to  the  Federal  Reserve  report  under  the 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act; 
and.  second,  to  establish  as  a  policy  goal  the 
achievement  of  more  stable  exchange  rates 
that  are  consistent  with  the  competitive  per- 
formance of  U.S.  firms  in  international  mar- 
kets. 

The  substitute  does  make  changes  in  three 
areas.  In  two  of  those  areas,  I  believe  It  large- 
ly underscores  the  thrust  of  the  existing  provi- 
sions. But  it  weakens  them  sufficiently  to  call 
for  opposition. 

The  Wylie  substitute,  like  the  existing  title, 
calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  in- 
tervene in  cun-ency  martlets,  when  certain 
market  developments  threaten  to  disoipt  the 
U.S.  economy,  including  the  competitiveness 
of  U.S.  industries.  However,  by  focussing  on 
excessive  exchange  market  volatility,  the  mi- 
nority opens  the  door  for  inaction  in  situations 
such  as  that  which  obtained  eariier  in  this  ad- 
ministration  when   a   high,   but   nonetheless 


stable  dollar,  seriously  undercut  ttie  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  industries. 

The  Wylie  substitute  calls  for  discussk}ns 
when  n-ajor  U.S.  trade  competitors  pursue 
economic  polk:ies  that  are  designed  to  obtain 
3n  unfair  competitive  advantage,  encompass- 
ing countries  that  "peg"  their  currencies  to 
the  dollar.  The  existing  banking  provision  calls 
on  the  President  to  attempt  to  initiate  negotia- 
tions on  such  issues.  The  decline  In  ttie  dollar 
has  to  date  had  minimal  impact  on  our  trade 
position  largely  because  some  of  our  major 
trade  partners  tie  their  cun^endes  to  ours  to 
obtain  competitive  advantage.  Given  the  seri- 
ous adverse  impact  on  U.S.  industries,  more 
aggressive  actton  than  mere  discussions  is  re- 
quired. 

Finally  the  Wylie  amendment  would  call  for 
an  annual  rattier  than  semiannual  report  on 
exctiange  rate  policy.  Given  the  rapkJ  fluctua- 
tion In  exchange  rate  developments,  reporting 
must  be  more  frequent  if  the  Congress  is  to 
maintain  a  serious  oversight  role. 

The  Competitive  Exchange  Rate  Act  does 
not  require  the  administration  to  achieve  a 
specific  exchange  rate.  The  legislatksn  simply 
requires  that  the  admlnistratkjn  have  a  polrcy 
that  It  must  defend  to  the  Congress  in  the 
context  of  other  economic  policy  ctioices.  In  a 
number  of  other  respects,  such  as  the  interna- 
tional ccordinaton  of  macroeconomic  policy 
and  participation  in  cun^ency  markets,  it  offers 
support  10  the  thmst  of  admlnistratwn  efforts 
over  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

Secretary  Baker  has  recently  stated  that  ttie 
dollar  has  fallen  far  enough.  The  legislation 
would  not  require  a  different  judgment;  it 
would  only  require  that  ttie  Secretary  analyze 
the  tradeoffs  tietween  a  further  decline  in  the 
dollar  and  other  economic  pol«y  goals  such 
as  holdirg  down  inflatkjn  and  interest  rates 
and  give  the  Congress  the  benefit  of  his  rec- 
ommendations. 

In  other  Important  areas  of  the  banking  title, 
the  Wylie  substitute  cuts  to  the  heart  of  the 
leglslatwn,  saying  in  effect  that  we  need  do 
nothing  on  critk^l  issues. 

The  World  Debt  Management  Act  would  re- 
quire the  administration  to  enter  into  meaning- 
ful negotiations  with  other  countries  with  the 
goal  of  establishing  an  intematkjnal  debt  facili- 
ty that  couW  relieve  existing  debt  service  bur- 
dens and  pave  the  way  for  renewed  opportu- 
nities for  U.S.  exports.  The  Wylie  substitute 
calls  only  for  a  study  of  such  a  facility.  Ttie 
problem  is  too  serious  for  us  to  continue  to 
study  it  A  serious  effort  at  negotiation  will  in- 
dicate quite  cleariy  how  viable  such  a  facility 
might  tie. 

The  mnority  arguments  regarding  the  cost 
of  such  a  facility  are  nothing  but  red  herrings. 
The  bill  includes  no  authorization.  It  suggests 
drawing  on  existing  resources  to  ttie  extent 
feasible  and  underscores  the  fact  ttiat  efforts 
by  the  facility  to  sell  the  debt  in  ttie  secondary 
market  should  minimize  cost  Any  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  facility  woukJ  have  to  be  the 
subject  of  negotiations  and  would  have  to  be 
separately  presented  to  the  Congress  for  au- 
thorization. 

Finally,  the  Wylie  substitute  wouM  strike  ttie 
Council  on  Industrial  Competitiveness  and  the 
provision  requiring  equal  access  for  U.S.  in- 
vestment banks  In  foreign  markets.  The  Coun- 
cil on  Industrial  Competitiveness  is  simply  an 


advisory  body  that  would  help  to  raise  competi- 
tiveness Issues  to  the  top  of  our  national 
agenda.  Even  ttie  President's  own  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Competitiveness  argued  ttiat 
we  need  such  a  mectianism. 

Ttie  Council  has  no  decisionmaking  author- 
ity; is  not  authorized  to  engage  in  anything  re- 
motely resembling  central  planning;  and  wiN 
not  duplicate  existing  functk>ns.  It  wouM  in 
fact  provkje  the  only  forum  through  wtiich  key 
actors  In  our  economy  could  work  coopera- 
tively to  offer  advice  regarding  policies  that 
will  positively  enhance  our  competitive  posi- 
tion. If  we  cannot  take  this  small  step  toward 
a  more  cooperative  national  effort,  it  is  not 
clear  wtiere  we  can  start. 

I  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in  de- 
feating the  Wylie  substitute. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     [Mr. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  LaPalceI 
is  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  colleague, 
and  I  did  not  mean  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  trying  to  embarrass 
him  on  the  floor. 

The  point  I  have  and  the  point  I 
may  even  share  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  the  concern  that  ex- 
change rates  have  to  be  competitive. 
But  here  is  the  problem  I  see,  and  I 
want  to  read  the  gentleman  the  defini- 
tion of  a  competitive  exchange  rate: 

The  term  "competlUve  exchange  rate" 
means  the  set  of  exchange  rates  that  would 
be  consistent  with  an  appropriate  and  sus- 
tainable balance  in  the  current  account,  as 
determined  by  the  secretary  liased  on  an  ^>- 
propriate  methodology  that  takes  into  ac- 
count the  appropriate  factors  wliich  provide 
the  most  opportune  prospect  for  economic 
growth. 

Let  me  ask  a  question.  What  does 
that  mean?  What  does  that  say  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury?  Frankly,  I 
think  it  is  gobbledygook.  I  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  We  worked  on  that 
language  in  the  sulwommittee. 

Mr.  KEMP.  It  sounds  bureaucratic 
and  confused  to  me. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  We  worked  with  the 
Treasury  Department  on  that. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  It 
only  emphasizes  the  point  I  made  a 
little  earlier. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  McMillan]. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Wylie  substitute,  a  measure  which  rec- 
ognizes the  serious  financial  situation 
facing  debtor  nations  today,  particu- 
larly those  in  Latin  America.  We  also 
hear  about  the  financial  pressiu*  on 
some  banks  whose  portfolios  include 
Third  World  debt.  There  are  no  simple 
solutions,  but  his  substitute  offers 
some  realistic  proposals. 

The  conunittee  language  mandates 
initiating  negotiations  or  an  interna- 
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tional  debt  management  authority,  or 
a  "debt  adjustment  facility,"  and  in- 
structs the  IMF  and  World  Bank  exec- 
utive directors  to  estimate  amounts 
which  their  institutions  could  pledge 
as  collateral  to  obtain  financing  for 
the  facility.  At  first  blush,  this  may 
sound  reasonable:  however,  financing 
such  a  facility  by  using  IMF  gold  and 
World  Bank  assets  is  tantamount  to  a 
taxpayer  "bail  out."  If  a  debt  adjust- 
ment facility  is  needed,  it  should  be 
funded  by  resources  of  lenders  and 
borrowers,  not  the  American  taxpayer. 
The  Wylie  substitute  would  have  the 
Treasury  explore  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  facility  and  the  different  mech- 
anisms and  sources  for  funds,  rather 
than  begin  negotiations  blindly. 

In  addition,  the  Wylie  substitue  calls 
for  studies  of  converting  debt  to 
equity  participations,  one  of  the  most 
promising  and  creative  responses  to 
the  current  shortage  of  finanical  re- 
sources and  the  excessive  burden  of 
external  debt  in  many  LDC's.  Though 
such  conversions  are  not  a  panacea, 
this  process  has  the  potential  to 
reduce  some  of  the  concern  and  uncer- 
tainty over  the  possible  impact  of  LDC 
debt  on  the  international  banking 
system  and  can  probably  be  done 
through  private  sector  initiatives. 

Additional  legislation  may  be  needed 
to  enable  American  t>anks  to  engage 
more  freely  in  debt-equity  conversions, 
and  the  Wylie  substitute  points  us  in 
the  right  direction.  We  need  to  en- 
courage such  innovative  methods  to 
once  again  spark  the  flow  of  financial 
assets  in  LDC's  and  end  the  current 
stalemate  caused  by  nonperforming 
loans  around  the  world. 

The  substitute  includes  objectives 
for  the  banking  regulatory  agencies  to 
modify  current  rules  to  accommodate 
U.S.  banks  in  their  negotiations  on 
principal  and  interest  reductions  for 
LDC's,  and  encourages  equity  financ- 
ing to  ensure  prudent  capital-to-asset 
ratios.  Before  Congress  makes  any 
major  policy  decisions,  a  thorough 
analysis,  which  this  substitute  calls 
for.  of  regiilatory  obstacles  to  negoti- 
ating reductions  in  LDC  debt  service 
obligations  is  necessary. 

I  encourage  your  support  for  the 
Wylie  substitute. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McBOLLAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  made 
some  reference  to  public  sector  funds 
that  were  going  to  be  used  for  the  debt 
facility.  Where  in  the  bill  does  he  find 
the  requirement  for  public  sector 
fuinds  to  be  used? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  any  more  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
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from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Conifjcticut  [Mr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wylie  substitute  is 
a  gutting  amendment.  It  undercuts 
what]  the  Banking  Committee  has 
carefjilly  put  together  to  deal  with  a 
number  of  pressing  problems. 

In  ttarticular.  it  would  destroy  a  crit- 
ical initiative  in  the  area  of  Third 
Worl(  I  debt.  We  face  a  crisis  in  Third 
World  debt.  Budding  democracies  in 
Latin  America  are  being  swamped  with 
debt,  and  what  the  Baker  plan  sug- 
gests \s  that  they  take  on  more  debt  to 
solve  the  problem. 

In  1980  the  developing  countries 
owed  $650  billion.  At  the  end  of  1987 
they  Will  owe  $1,080  billion.  We  are 
going  toward  a  doubling  of  the  debt, 
and  |he  situation  is  getting  worse. 
Brazil  alone  has  exposed  the  money 
center  banlts  of  the  United  States,  the 
eight  major  money  center  banks,  so 
that  '8  percent  of  their  capital  is  at 
risk.  We  have  risk  in  our  banking 
system  because  of  this  overhang  of 
debt. 

And!  what  about  trade?  What  is 
going  bn  with  respect  to  trade?  In  1981 
Latin  America  imported  $11.1  billion 
more  khan  it  exported  from  all  over 
the  wi>rld.  Today  it  exports  $43.1  bU- 
lion  rtore.  And  what  about  with  the 
United  States?  It  was  a  net  importer 
by  $1.8  billion  of  American  goods,  and 
today  at  is  a  $18.1  billion  net  exporter 
to  thejUnited  States. 

j  D  1550 

Our  trade  situation  has  been  made 
worse,  but  are  the  countries  better 
off?  ^o.  They  still  cannot  pay  their 
debts.  They  are  more  in  debt  than 
they  eVer  were  before. 
Whatt  do  we  do  about  it?  We  do  not 
and  here  and  say,  "Oh,  let's 
to  the  Baker  plan.  The  Baker 
11  work  eventually." 
Baker  plan  takes  unconscion- 
!ks,  risks  to  our  banking  system, 
the  growth  of  democracy  in 
.'hird  World,  especially  Latin 
America  and  the  Philippines,  risks  to 
our  al^ility  to  have  an  open  trading 
system  with  the  Third  World  that  is 
beneficial  to  them  and  beneficial  to 
the  farmers  and  manufacturers  here 
in  the  United  States. 

The  kntemational  debt  management 
faciliti  which  is  proposed  is  a  prudent 
step  farward  to  lessen  the  risk,  lessen 
the  rites  to  the  banks,  improve  the 
prospepts  for  repayment  by  the  debtor 
countries,  improve  the  prospects  for 
trade  in  the  developing  world. 

Those  who  are  supporting  the  Wylie 
amencfcnent  say,  "We  don't  want  to  see 
the  piJDblem.  We  don't  want  to  hear 
the  pr  >blem.  Maybe  it  will  go  away  if 
we  dor 't  talk  about  it." 
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Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote  for  the  Wylie 
amendment  is  a  vote  to  step  backward 
from  reality.  The  Banking  Committee 
has  takeil  an  initiative  that  had  to  be 
taken.  This  is  a  difficult  area,  but  not 
too  difficult  for  Congress  to  take  the 
lead.  We  have  a  role  to  play.  We  have 
a  policy  ^o  set  and  all  we  ask  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  be 
open  to  new  ideas,  not  to  be  tied  to  old 
ideas  that  are  not  working. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2V4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [fir.  Swindall]. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  todayl  in  support  of  the  Wylie  sub- 
stitute. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  that  reviewed  the  provi- 
sions of  title  rv.  I  held,  and  continue 
to  hold,  serious  reservations  as  to  the 
feasibility  and  practicality  of  the 
major  aspects  addressed  in  this  title. 

Included  in  title  IV.  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "competitive  exchange 
rate."  thd  creation  of  a  new  interna- 
tional debt  facility,  and  an  industrial 
competitive  council.  While  these  pro- 
posals make  interesting  debates,  they 
will  do  little  if  anything  to  increase 
U.S.  trad^  and  competitiveness.  In 
fact,  if  implemented,  these  measures 
would  hirider  our  international  eco- 
nomic poBcies  and  increase  the  tax 
burden  of  pur  citizens. 

The  Wyfie  substitute,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  I  more  reasonable  and  meas- 
ured approach  to  each  of  these  issues. 
Regarding!  exchange  rates— the  substi- 
tute direos  the  President  to  review 
the  present  system  and  recommend 
changes  to  better  coordinate  the  poli- 
cies of  th4  major  industrialized  coun- 
tries. This  method  is  more  likely  to 
promote  greater  stability  in  trade  and 
economies] among  trading  partners,  by 
providing  a  flexible  means  of  address- 
ing the  debt  problem,  than  does  a 
policy  of  J  harmful  intervention  and 
manipulation  of  exchange  rates.  The 
substitute  also  includes  a  provision  to 
require  Meaningful  negotiations  to 
achieve  an  adjustment  in  the  econom- 
ic exchange  rate  policies  of  our  com- 
petitors. Algain.  the  key  is  flexibility, 
not  manipulations,  which  would  serve 
only  to  cijeate  new  problems  in  the 
system. 

Finally, 
establis 
discount  fi 
this  legisl 


am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
snt  of  an  international  debt 
ility.  In  its  current  form, 
ion  fails  to  clarify  and  out- 
line key  aspects,  like  how  the  facility 
is  to  be  fui^ded.  Additionally,  it  sends  a 
negative  message  to  current  participat- 
ing nationi,  like  our  own,  who  would 
be  required  to  chase  good  money  after 
bad.  In  essence  we  would  be  rewarding 
past  defaults  while  encouraging  future 
ones. 

Rather  than  racing  into  what  may 
well  be  imprudent  actions,  the  Wylie 
substitute  vould  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trei  isury  to  study  the  feasibili- 


ty of  establishing  an  international 
debt  facility.  Because  the  Wylie  substi- 
tute is  the  more  reasonable  and  realis- 
tic approach  to  the  trade  problem,  I 
strongly  recommend  its  passage  and 
encourage  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  give  it  their  full  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  stood 
before  the  House  and  the  committee 
this  afternoon  and  pointed  out  that 
this  provision  by  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee is  not  a  bailout  of  the  banks.  If  it 
was.  I  would  not  support  it.  Instead, 
the  Banking  Committee  deserves  con- 
gratulations for  coming  forward  in  an 
area  in  which  there  is  presently  no 
movement  and  encouraging  some  real 
movement  that  will  augur  to  the  bene- 
fit of  this  country  more  than  any 
other.  It  is  a  creative  initiative.  It  is 
one  that  has  been  in  an  area  of  great 
danger  to  our  country  and  it  is  an  area 
which  presently  is  at  a  standstill. 

Also  I  think  it  is  important  to  say 
that  this  is  a  free  market  solution.  It  is 
a  good  creative  free  market  solution  to 
a  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members 
not  to  go  backward,  not  to  put  our 
heads  in  the  sand  by  repealing  this 
part  of  the  bill.  Instead,  vote  against 
the  amendment  being  brought  for- 
ward by  the  minority  and  support  the 
very  creative  free  market  solution  to 
this  difficult  problem  that  has  been 
put  together  with  a  great  deal  of  abili- 
ty and  courage  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2W!  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Bunning]. 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  3. 

I  have  several  concerns  with  title  IV. 
the  banking  provisions  of  H.R.  3.  how- 
ever, I  intend  to  limit  my  corrmients 
here  today  to  those  sections  dealing 
With  Third  World  debt  management. 

A  portion  of  title  IV  sets  up  a  sec- 
ondary market  for  Third  World  debt 
and  establishes  an  international  debt 
discount  facility.  This  is  what  has 
been  commonly  referred  to  as  the  La- 
Palce  plan.  While  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  on  his  efforts 
in  this  area.  I  feel  that  passage  of  the 
LaFalce  plan  at  this  point  in  time  is 
premature,  at  best. 

In  committee  markup  of  title  IV,  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  plan 
that  failed  by  a  mere  two  votes  to 
change  the  plan  to  a  sense  of  Congress 
resolution.  Basically  many  of  the 
Members,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
felt  that  we  were  rushing  into  passage 


of  the  plan  without  the  benefit  of 
study. 

The  Wylie  amendment  being  offered 
answers  the  concerns  of  those  Mem- 
bers. Section  431  of  the  amendment 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  conjunction  with  others,  to 
study  the  growth  of  a  secondary 
market  for  Third  World  debt  and  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  an  interna- 
tional debt  discount  facility. 

This  study  would  answer  the  con- 
cern of  the  Members  before  we  were 
forced  w)  make  an  uninformed  deci- 
sion on  the  issue.  Such  a  study  would 
answer  four  specific  concerns  that  I 
share  with  other  members  of  the 
Banking  Conunittee. 

First,  what  kind  of  message  are  we 
going  to  be  sending  to  our  trading 
partners  abroad?  Is  it  healthy,  in  a 
trade  bill  especially,  to  let  the  world 
know  that  we  are  going  to  forgive  debt 
and  possibly  bail  out  trading  partners. 
That  is  a  possible  effect  and  a  danger- 
ous message.  Instead,  we  should  let 
them  know  that  we  are  concerned 
about  working  out  debt  in  an  effort  to 
help  these  countries  achieve  credit- 
worthiness. 

Second,  is  there  going  to  be  a  market 
for  discounted  Third  World  debt? 
Many,  including  myself,  fear  that 
there  is  no  such  market.  With  no  real 
equity  in  these  countries  to  back  up 
these  loans  I  could  envision  a  dead 
market  on  the  back  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
enunent. 

Third,  what  will  this  plan  do.  if  any- 
thing, to  our  own  economic  stability  in 
the  United  States.  If  it  does  amount  to 
a  bailout.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  a  large  forgiveness  to  interest 
rates  at  home. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  fourth  EUid 
final  question,  how  would  such  a  debt 
facility  be  financed?  Will  it  amount  to 
a  U.S.  taxpayer  bailout  of  the  commer- 
cial banks  in  Latin  America?  My 
friends,  when  Congress  bails  out  the 
businessmen  of  Brazil  before  the  farm- 
ers of  Owen  County.  KY,  we  have  our 
priorities  way  out  of  line. 

The  Wylie  amendment  would  facili- 
tate answers  to  these  questions  and  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]. 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  the  Wylie  substitute, 
for  two  reasons  that  I  think  are  impor- 
tant. 

The  first  deals  with  Third  World 
debt.  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  provisions  in  the  Democratic 
bill  are  much,  much  tougher  on  the 
money-center  banks  and  all  of  the 
other  bankers  who  got  us  into  this 
mess  to  begin  with.  It  is  my  belief  that 
if  you  vote  for  the  Wylie  amendment. 


you  are  very  simply  giving  a  vote  to 
help  bail  out  those  banks. 

We  know  that  we  have  a  real  prob- 
lem in  Third  World  debt,  and  this  idea 
of  lending  new  money  to  pay  new  in- 
terest is  a  terrible  one.  and  I  would  say 
to  my  colleagues  who  do  not  represent 
New  York  or  Chicago  or  San  Francisco 
that  their  little  banks,  the  smaller  re- 
gional banks  and  small  banks,  like  the 
options  plan  that  is  in  the  Democratic 
proposal,  and  do  not  like  the  Baker 
plan  that  is  in  the  Wylie  substitute, 
because  it  gives  them  for  the  first  time 
liberation.  If  they  want  to  get  out  of 
that  mess  and  they  want  to  just  lower 
their  interest  rate  or  write  off  their 
debt,  they  can,  under  Democratic  sub- 
stitute. 

So  check  with  your  little  bankers 
back  home.  See  what  they  want,  the 
Wylie  substitute— which  they  will 
not— or  the  Democratic  proposal— 
which  they  will. 

The  second  reason  that  I  would  sup- 
port the  bill  is  on  the  issue  of  trade 
and  financial  services.  There  is  a 
narrow  and  pointed  and  limited  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  that  says  to  the  Japa- 
nese. "If  you  don't  open  up  your  mar- 
kets to  our  financial  services,  we  will 
begin  step  by  step  to  take  some  retali- 
atory action"— in  this  case  by  not  let- 
ting them  be  primary  dealers.  And  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  that 
is  a  first  and  important  step. 

America  has  the  best  financial  serv- 
ices products  in  the  world.  If  this  kind 
of  amendment  does  not  pass,  banking 
and  securities  and  insurance,  so  vital 
to  our  coimtry.  one  of  the  few  areas  of 
job  creation,  can  go  the  way  of  autos 
and  steel  and  electronics.  If  we  vote 
for  the  Wylie  substitute,  we  are  voting 
not  to  modify  that  proposal,  which  I 
am  willing  and  eager  to  do  to  some 
who  have  some  objections  about 
Canada,  for  instance,  but  we  vote  to 
eliminate  it.  Right  now,  when  we  are 
making  progress,  Secretary  Baker  and 
others,  in  opening  those  financial  mar- 
kets, we  would  be  pulling  the  rug  out 
from  imder  the  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  Wylie 
substitute  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Barnard]. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
afternoon  we  have  been  debating  some 
very,  very  serious  issues,  issues  that 
should  not  be  limited  to  1  hour,  issues 
that  really  need  to  be  broadened,  that 
all  Members  of  this  Congress  should 
be  listening  to. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  only  30  min- 
utes. One  of  the  particular  issues  in 
this  bill  that  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  is  one  that  the  speaker  before 
me  has  just  addressed,  and  that  has  to 
do  with  the  primary-dealer  status  in 
our  Government  bond  program.  I 
must  rise  in  reluctant  support  for  the 
Wylie  amendment,  even  though  there 
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are  many  features  in  this  bill  that  I  do 
sumiort.  I  support  the  Council  on  In- 
dustrial Competitiveness.  I  support 
subtitle  B.  which  requires  only  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  initiate 
negotiations  to  create  a  new  interna- 
tional debt  management  facility  for 
sovereign  debt. 

All  of  these  are  very  important,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  anything  in  this 
bill  is  any  more  important  than  how 
we  are  going  to  finance  our  deficit  and 
how  we  are  going  to  finance  our  na- 
tional debt.  And  that  is  in  the  section 
that  addresses  the  primary-dealer 
status  and  which  prohibits  equal 
access  to  other  governments. 

Few  Members  of  the  House,  I  sus- 
pect, are  even  familiar  with  the  term 
"primary  dealers."  However,  basically 
they  are  the  principals  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  redistribution  systems  of  gov- 
ernment bonds  here  or  in  other  coun- 
tries that  buy  and  sell  directly  with 
the  central  banks.  As  such  partici- 
pants in  the  system  they  are  integral 
to  the  management  of  the  monetary 
supply  systems.  Billions  of  dollars  flow 
through  U.S.  primary  dealers  every 
day.  They  are.  indeed,  the  basis  by 
which  we  finance  the  whole  deficit. 

In  some  cases,  a  primary  securities 
dealer  in  United  States  bonds  might  be 
a  non-United  States  national,  such  as 
Japan  or  Canada  or  the  United  King- 
dom. Indeed,  what  has  given  rise  to 
the  provisions  in  this  biU,  in  the  House 
version,  is  that  the  Industrial  Bank  of 
Jaftan,  Daiwa  Securities,  and  Nomura 
Securities  are  qualified  to  be  primary 
dealers  in  United  States  securities 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  This 
amendment  was  designed  to  remove 
them  until  supposedly  equal  access 
was  granted  to  United  States  dealers 
and  banks  in  Japan. 

Now  we  aU  have  the  same  ambitions. 
We  all  have  the  same  desires.  We  want 
all  markets  opened  up.  But  our  ap- 
proach in  this  one  is  very  serious  and 
it  is  very  technical.  If,  as  the  commit- 
tee report  suggests,  the  legislation 
would  intend  to  define  as  "unequal 
access"  for  debt  issuance  the  use  of  a 
syndicated  system,  as  opposed  to  our 
system  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
an  auction  system,  in  which  syndicat- 
ed members  receive  only  a  predeter- 
mined share— then  while  applying  to 
Japan,  it  would  also  apply  to,  at  least. 
West  Germany  and  Canada.  I  have 
with  me  a  description  of  five  major 
bond  markets— under  title  IV  all  would 
be  considered  as  offering  unequal 
access.  That  would  include  Australia. 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance, 
and  Germany. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  affect 
England,  because  they  have  opened  up 


tleir  pound  sterling  market.  It  does 
npt  affect  Australia,  because  they  are 
id  the  process  of  opening  theirs  up. 
le  only  other  country  that  it  would 
feet  other  than  Japan,  I  would  say 
the  gentleman,  is  Canada,  and  I  will 
"Le  to  the  gentleman  a  commitment, 

a  I  have,  that  when  we  get  to  confer- 
ee on  this  proposal,  Canada  will  be 
eSminated. 

I  tried  to  get  that  amendment  to 
bi  Ing  on  the  floor  in  the  Rules  Com- 
m  ittee,  and  I  was  not  allowed. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Is  it  not  true, 
tl  ough,  that  the  United  Kingdom, 
Pance,  and  Germany  have  what  we 
CI  11  mixed  systems? 

N4r.  SCHUMER.  Those  three  coun- 
tries have  mixed  systems. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  "Mixed  systems" 
means  that  they  have  both  the  auc- 
tion system,  which  we  have,  and  they 
also  have  the  predetermined  syndicat- 
ed system,  which  we  do  not  have. 

Let  me  refer  the  gentleman  to  the 
committee  report.  It  says  a  foreign 
country  that  grants  access  to  only  a 
priedetermined  portion  of  these  instru- 
ments shall  not  be  considered  to  have 
grknted  equal  access. 

tAr.  SCHUMER.  I  have  consulted 
wih  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
aoout  those  three  countries,  and  they 
would  be  the  ones  implementing  the 
bi|l,  and  in  their  view,  the  only  two 
countries  affected  now  would  be  Japan 
and  Canada.  If  we  make  this  amend- 
ment, it  would  only  be  Japan. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  negotiating.  I  do  not  say  though 
th^t  negotiations  at  this  time  should 
not,  keep  us  in  mind  as  to  what  we  are 
doing.  If  we  take  players  out  of  the 
Government  bond  program,  what  are 
wd  doing  to  interest  rates?  We  are 
gofng  to  be  restricting  the  number  of 
participants  in  the  bond  market.  That 
is  [going  to  cause  our  deficit  to  in- 
crease; because  of  the  interest  rates  it 
will  naturally  increase. 

At  present  the  United  States,  as  my 
colleague  has  said,  and  other  large 
bofid-issuing  governments  have  been 
m^ing  considerable  progress  toward 
adjusting  the  diverse  ways  in  which 
out-  various  bond  distribution  systems 
vdf-k.  Indeed,  the  reason  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  opposed  to  section  428 
is  exactly  because  the  step-by-step  ne- 
goi  iation  is  working  to  refine  the  oper- 
ation  of  the  whole  international  bond 
mj  rket.  This  market  is  amazingly  com- 
pUx  and  better  suited  to  regulatory 
anl  negotiated  adjustments  than  the 
blj  nket  coverage  of  what  is  in  H.R.  3. 

1  leluctantly,  because  of  this,  I  think 
thi  it  it  is  important  that  I  support  the 
Wylie  amendment  as  opposed  to  the 
baiiking  provision. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yiad  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pl<  rida  [Mr.  MacKay]. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  Paul 
Vo  cker  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  modem 
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American  government.  It  is  like  watch- 
ing trie  world's  finest  performer  ride  a 
bicycle  on  a  high  wire.  You  have  the 
same  excitement,  you  have  the  same 
suspe^e.  So  long  as  he  can  keep  up 
his  momentum  he  keep  things  in  bal- 
ance. 

But  I  the  suspense  is  that  there  is  no 
safety  net,  and  there  is  no  margin  of 
error.  I  And  Mr.  Volcker  is  losing  mo- 
mentum, and  his  loss  of  momentum  is 
being  caused  by  a  dilemma.  If  he  col- 
lects tjhe  interest  from  the  debtor  na- 
tions, he  stops  their  growth  and  he  ac- 
celerates the  grinding  poverty  in 
which;  they  find  themselves. 

Muc^i  as  we  like  excitement,  much 
as  we  Hike  crisis  management,  good  as 
Icker  is.  we  in  the  Congress 
obligation  to  do  more  than  be 
ors.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
safety  net.  and  that  safety  net 
would  be  to  construct  some  kind  of 
policy  other  than  muddling  through, 
whichlis  our  current  American  policy, 
and  the  construction  of  that  policy 
would ibe  this  debt-conversion  mecha- 
nism which  is  in  this  section  of  the 

not  a  member  of  the  commit- 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  im- 
part of  the  bill.  It  essentially 
a  free-market  mechanism.  We 
the  question  of  whether 
goes  into  it  and  how  much.  I  do 
ik  that  it  is  an  undue  risk,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  time  that  we  stop  the 
suspense  and  get  Mr.  Volcker  off  the 
high  w|ire. 
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[N  of  Michigan.  Also,  as  a 
iber  of  the  committee,  but 
le  who  has  had  a  chance  to 
this,  I  have  been  in  favor  of 
ilowly.  But  going  slowly  is  not 
le  as  doing  nothing,  and  tf  it  is 
premature  now  with  this  crisis,  when 
will  the  time  be  fresh? 

I  ve^  much  associate  myself  with 
the  rMnarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  my  former  colleagues  on 
immittee  on  Banking,  Finance 
'»an  Affairs. 

kcKAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 
hode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
lUtes  remaining  and  the  gen- 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  has  2 
minuteis  remaining. 

Mr.  3T  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
MichigBJi  [Mr.  BoniorI. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Financfe  and  Urban  Affairs  title  of  the 
trade  fcill  contains  several  provisions 
addressing  the  Third  World  debt  prob- 
lem. 

This! is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts,  i  believe,  of  this  trade  bill;  and  I 
hope  Members  will  focus  on  it,  because 
it  is  indeed  an  opportunity  that  we 


have  to  gain  the  markets  that  obvious- 
ly are  not  here. 

Lost  markets  in  debtor  nations  of 
the  Third  World  are  a  major  compo- 
nent of  our  debt  problem.  Our  farm- 
ers, our  manufacturers  and  our  ex- 
porters expect  us  to  deal  with  the 
trade  deficit  of  the  debt  crisis  before  it 
devastates  their  businesses  any  fur- 
ther. 

The  substitute  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  put  before  us 
would  indefinitely.  I  think  postpone 
any  constructive  action  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

They  propose  instead  that  we  study 
the  problem  without  any  mandates  for 
action. 

This  is.  I  think,  a  recipe  for  inaction. 
The  debt  crisis  has  been  with  us  5 


years. 

The  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  title  calls  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  important  first 
steps  in  dealing  with  the  fundamentals 
of  the  debt  situation  in  the  Third 
World,  and  particularly  our  Latin 
neighbors. 

The  committee  proposal  would  move 
the  debt  from  the  insured  banks  to 
capital  markets  worldwide  which  are 
not  insured  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  plain  language,  I  think  we  are 
talking  about  moving  this  debt  off  the 
books  of  the  U.S.  banks  where  it  is 
dangerously  concentrated,  and  into 
the  hands  of  a  broader  spectrum  of 
international  investors. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  fathom  why 
the  administration,  or  anyone  else  for 
that  matter,  would  object  to  a  pro- 
gram that  reduces  U.S.  exposure,  and 
which  calls  on  the  world  capital  mar- 
kets to  do  more  to  provide  funds  to 
the  developing  world. 

After  nearly  4  years  of  studying,  de- 
bating and  legislating  on  the  debt 
issue,  I  think  the  hour  is  becoming 
very  late. 

We  are  asking  that  the  administra- 
tion move  forward  on  the  debt  prob- 
lem. The  opponents  of  the  proposal 
what  to  stall  and  delay.  We  urge  every 
Member  to  vote  on  the  proposal  that 
the  committee  has  put  into  the  bill, 
and  against  the  provision  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Ohio      [Mr. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  WyueI  who  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
one  speaker  I  would  like  to  use  to  close 
debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
not  entitled  to  close  debate;  the  com- 
mittee is  entitled  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  McCoLLUMl. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here  today  is  a  simple  question  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  vote  for  a 
substitute  that  has  some  common 
sense  in  it  with  regard  to  how  we  deal 
with  this  Third  World  debt  problem 
and  a  few  other  matters,  or  are  we 
going  to  let  the  committee  bill  that  I 
think  is  quite  irresponsible  the  way  it 
is  now  drafted. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  we  do  have 
a  problem  in  the  private  marketplace 
today  in  dealing  with  this  Third  World 
debt.  We  need  to  resolve  the  Third 
World  debt. 

It  Is  a  very  big  problem  for  trade  and 
everything  else  we  are  discussing 
tfOd&v 

The  answer  to  that  is  the  debt 
equity  swap  proposition  that  many  in 
the  private  sector  are  now  endorsing, 
and  a  number  of  the  countries  that 
are  in  the  Third  World  are  willing  to 
support.  It  is  a  method  and  a  means 
whereby  the  banks  that  are  involved 
in  this  process  can  either  swap  or 
trade  themselves  directly  or  through 
intermediaries  for  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  economies  of  those 
countries  to  alleviate  those  coimtries 
of  the  problems  they  have,  and  give 
them  a  chance  at  capital  formation 
and  remove  some  of  the  burden  of 
paying  this  expense. 

The  opportxmity  is  there  now.  The 
industry,  and  the  securities  industry 
and  our  Treasury  Department  are 
working  very  hard  to  see  this  proceed. 
We  do  not  need  a  debt  facility  that  we 
do  not  know  how  it  is  going  to  be  fi- 
nanced that  is  in  the  bill  now. 

We  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  pay 
for  it.  Probably,  the  taxpayers;  and  if 
that  is  the  case,  this  is  a  big  bank  bail- 
out, and  that  Is  all  it  is  under  subter- 
fuge. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
substitute,  to  vote  for  common  sense 
in  dealing  with  the  Third  World  debt 
problem  to  get  this  matter  managea- 
ble. 

Let  the  studies  take  place  but  let  us 
not  establish  some  other  governmental 
agency  or  bureaucracy  that  the  tax- 
payers are  probably  going  to  have  to 
fund  that  in  the  end  could  cost  billions 
and  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars  to  bail 
out  our  big  banks,  and  that  is  abso- 
lutely and  totally  and  completely  un- 
necessary. 

Furthermore,  I  am  interested  in 
seeing  the  primary  debtor  problem  re- 
solved which  we  could  effectively  in 
this  particular  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  wrong,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  today,  to  have  that  situa- 
tion the  way  it  is;  and  I  think  that  we, 
in  addition  to  that,  find  another  way 
to  get  at  the  whole  exchange  problem 
which  we  otherwise  would  not  be  able 
to  get  at  under  the  Wylie  amendment. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Wylie  substitute.  It  is  a  logical  way  to 
go.  The  debt  facilities  thing  is  a  terri- 
ble Idea. 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  OakasI  to  close 
debate,  someone  who  will  talk 
common  sense,  refute  the  irresponsi- 
bility charge  and  bring  some  street 
smarts  to  it  as  well. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  St  GermainI.  my  distinguished 
chairman,  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  want  to  bail 
out  the  banks,  then  you  will  vote  for 
the  Wylie  substitute.  Vote  no  for  the 
Wylie  substitute. 

This  portion  of  the  bill  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  long-term  stability  of 
our  country. 

Every  major  sector  of  our  industrial 
and  manufacturing  economy  is  losing 
market  share  to  foreign  imports  in 
both  domestic  and  international  mar- 
kets. 

Foreign  competition  is  moving  ahead 
of  us  so  fast  that  we  have  gone  in  the 
last  few  years  from  the  largest  credi- 
tor nation  in  the  world  to  the  largest 
debtor  nation  in  just  6  years. 

If  you  want  the  status  quo.  vote  for 
the  Wylie  amendment;  let  us  talk 
about  what  the  problem  is  today. 

What  Is  the  status  quo?  The  trade 
problem  Is  so  severe,  it  is  beyond  just 
an  economic  crisis.  It  Is  developing 
into  a  serious  threat  to  our  continued 
national  security. 

Last  year  the  United  States  had  a 
record  trade  deficit  of  $170  bUlion.  and 
from  1980  to  1986  our  experts  declined 
2  percent  but  our  imports  increased  by 
15  percent,  and  in  1985  and  1986  over 
4.5  mUlion  jobs  were  lost  due  to  this 
terrible  trade  Imbalance. 

In  our  great  country  with  the  econo- 
my as  large  and  diversified  as  it  Is.  our 
country's  employment  and  economic 
stability  depends  on  stable  trade  rela- 
tions and  implemention  on  a  national 
level  of  coordinated  policies  and  strat- 
egies so  that  we  can  maximize  Ameri- 
can competitiveness  abroad. 

Within  our  country,  unfortunately, 
the  means  to  accomplish,  the  tools  to 
accomplish  this  end  do  not  always 
exist;  and  that  Is  why  we  are  for  a 
council  on  industrial  competitiveness. 

President  Reagan  himself  recognized 
the  need  in  1983.  He  formed  such  a 
council  composed  of  business,  labor, 
government,  and  academia,  but  the 
President  let  it  die. 

They  were  on  the  right  track,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  he  stopped  the  council. 
We  want  to  revive  It. 

What  is  wrong  with  getting  national 
leaders  from  lalwr,  business,  academia, 
and  the  public  interest  working  to- 
gether in  the  all-American  spirit  to 
compete? 

I  believe  this  council  would  prepare 
and  publish  its  reports  containing  rec- 
ommendations creating  forums  among 
national  leaders  in  all  sectors  of  our 
economy  so  that  we  can  identify  and 
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address  the  national  economic  prob- 
lems and  create  a  consensus  in  support 
of  our  recommendations. 

We  cannot  wait  any  longer.  Give  our 
American  people  the  tools  and  the  in- 
formation to  compete.  The  American 
people  do  not  want  to  marshmallow 
trade  policy.  They  want  action  now. 

The  American  way  is  to  deal  fairly. 
The  American  way  is  to  be  competi- 
Uve. 

Do  not  inhibit  our  American  capac- 
ity to  compete  in  the  domestic  arena 
and  do  not  inhibit  our  American  ca- 
pacity to  compete  in  the  international 
marketplace. 

That  is  what  the  Wylie  amendment 
would  do.  It  would  inhibit  America's 
ability  to  comi>ete^ 

Vote  no  on  the  Wylle  amendment. 
Vote  for  the  American  way.  Give  our 
people  the  tools  to  compete. 

We  really  want  to  vote  in  simple 
terms.  We  want  a  no  vote  for  the 
Wylle  amendment;  and  finally,  we 
want  to  vote  for  the  American  people. 
That  is  what  this  portion  of  the  leg- 
islation is  about.  This  portion  has  not 
received  the  notoriety  of  other  por- 
tions, but  let  me  teU  you,  there  is  no 
more  important  portion  of  this  bill 
than  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs  portion. 

D  1620 

So  if  you  want  a  long-term  economic 
stability  that  relates  to  our  Nation, 
you  will  vote  no  on  the  Wylie  substi- 
tute and  yes  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  McMILlEN  OF  Maryuwd.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
to  title  IV  of  the  txH  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Ohio.  I  believe  that  his  proposal  mns 
counter  to  the  best  interests  of  Congress  in  its 
efforts  to  craft  Vhe  t)est  possible  trade  policy. 

Title  IV,  Vhe  Banking  Committee  provisions, 
is  an  integral  part  of  H.R.  3,  as  it  includes  pro- 
visions to  help  ease  the  bebt  burden  that  has 
kept  many  Third  World  countries  from  achiev- 
ing real  growth.  The  logk;  here  is  that  In- 
creased economic  prosperity  in  these  devel- 
oping countries  will  translate  to  an  increased 
demand  for  American  exports.  Given  that  as 
much  as  one-third  of  our  trade  deficit  may 
have  resulted  from  a  slackened  demarKJ  for 
our  products  in  Third  WorW  countries,  we 
must  seek  a  comprehensive  solution  that 
takes  into  account  the  inter-relationship  be- 
tween Third  World  devetopment  and  interna- 
tional trade. 

Representative  Wyue's  amendment  fails  to 
acknowlege  the  need  for  concerted  action  on 
a  number  of  fronts.  For  example,  eliminating 
the  provision  for  an  international  debt  facility 
is  only  avoiding,  and  therefore  protonging,  a 
problem  that  has  reached  crisis  proportions. 
With  over  $700  kiillion  in  private  and  public 
kx»g-term  debt  In  developing  countries,  and 
with  export  proceeds  being  barely  enough  to 
cover  debt  service  costs,  a  widening  of  the 
crisis  kxxns  in  the  future.  Overwtielming  finan- 
cial burdens  are  hindering  these  countries 
from  the  type  of  economic  restructuring  that  is 
necessary  to  ensure  lasting  prosperity.  The 
International     Debt     Management     Authority 


[IDMA],  by  helping  debtor  countries  to  restruc- 
turf  tfvair  loans  on  a  more  manageable  timeta- 
Wei  will  invariably  encourage  trade  surplus 
countries  to  escalate  tfieir  investment  in  ttiese 
co«|ntries. 

Representative   Wyue's    anrwndment   also 
se^ks  to  modify  the  original  bill  language  that 
is  Resigned  to  minimize  ttie  wiW  fluctuations 
thai  the  dollar  experiences  in  currency  mar- 
ket$.  While  many  of  the  author's  modifications 
doreftect  a  sensitivity  to  the  problem,  I  never- 
tfiefess  stand  by  the  original  language  of  this 
titia  as  reported  by  the  full  Banking  Commit- 
tee. With  its  proposal,  the  Banking  Committee 
sho*«>ed  that  it  Is  Indeed  responsive  to  the 
nead  to  mairtain  a  competitive  exchange  rate 
for  the  dolla'  through  negotiations.  Evidence 
ha^been  mounting  over  the  past  20  years  to 
support    the    need    for   remedial,    corrective 
action.  Mr.  C.  Fred  Bergsten,  Director  of  the 
Insipute  for  International  Economics,  lndk»ted 
in  recent  testimony  t>efore  the  Sutx:ommittee 
on  Economic  Stabilizatkjn  that  the  oven/alu- 
atiof)  of  the  dollar,  which  began  by  mkJ-1981 
andl  peaked  in  eariy  1985  at  a  40-percent  pre- 
miu*i  over  1981  levels,  is  responsible  for  as 
mu*  as  three-fourths  of  the  trade  deficit.  Fur- 
ther! ttie  massive  export  of  jobs  and  profits 
that]  we  experienced  over  that  period  can  be 
attri^ed   to   tf«s   overvaluation.   Conversely, 
undervaluation  can  be  equally  as  detrimental. 
This,  I  believe,  underscores  the  need  for  us  to 
seeli  stability  in  worid  cun^ency  markets. 

In  considering  the  macroeconomic  factors 
behind  exchange  rate  movements,  we  must 
ackriowledge  that  the  United  States  already 
jnteiyenes  In  International  cun^ency  markets 
with; some  regularity  but  without  any  premedi- 
tated direction  or  course.  Logic  would  dictate 
that  we  seek  some  "method  to  our  madness." 
The  exchange  rate  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
acconplish  just  that,  and  would  help  us  to 
reigr  in  the  erratic  dollar  trading  that  threatens 
the  stability  of  the  International  Monetary 
Systsm. 

Elfninating  the  Council  on  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness [CIC],  as  Representative  Wyue 
has  Iproposed,  would  leave  our  new  trade 
polic*  without  a  much  needed  coordinating 
mecianism.  To  date,  the  U.S.  Industrial  poli- 
cies have  been  without  focus  and  often  times 
quits  reactionary  in  nature.  The  CIC  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  move  beyond  this,  to  antici- 
pate lour  economic  future  and  to  provkie  us 
with  an  appropriate  direction.  Contrary  to  what 
many  of  the  detractors  might  say,  the  Council 
on  Iftdustrial  Competitiveness  is  not  a  first 
step  towards  a  centralization  of  economic  and 
induatridi  policy;  it  functions  purely  as  an  advi- 
sory committee,  providing  the  President  and 
Confess  witri  recommendations  on  how  best 
to  in^ease  U.S.  productivity  and  international 
competitiveness.  For  these  reasons,  deleting 
this  $ection  of  the  trade  bill  would  mean  a 
perpetuation  of  the  current  matrix  of  govem- 
mentfil  policies,  many  of  which  are  working  at 
cros^  purposes.  This  is  an  efficiency  measure, 
one  that  is  not  designed  to  compound  the 
problem,  but  one  whk:h  should  make  signifi- 
cant progress  into  achieving  a  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomit  Stabilcation,  as  well  as  the  full  Banking 
Comitiittee,  have  deliberated  carefully  over 
the  provisions  that  I  have  mentioned.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  debt  management  facility,  ttie 
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Council  pn  Industrial  Competitiveness,  and  the 
provisions  tfiat  allow  us  to  move  towards  a 
competitive  exchange  rate,  all  represent  our 
very  be(t  thinking  on  export  expansion  and 
Third  WOrid  debt.  I  urge  that  this  amendment 
is  defeated  and  that  we  maintain  the  language 
for  Title  IIV  that  was  reported  out  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  fluestion  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chainnan  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    IWYLIE.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The    rate  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  md  there  were— ayes  187.  noes 
239.  no^  voting  7,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  73] 
AYES— 187 
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Archer 

Armey 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfiel(  I 

Brown  (CC  i 

Buechncr 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  ( 

Combest 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyi : 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Doman  ( 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  ( 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Pawell 

Fields 

Pish 

Prenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GiXKlling 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Green 


HO) 


J 


Cii) 


OK) 


Gregg 
Giinderson 
Hall  (TX) 
Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Haste  rt 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heriey 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 
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Mrs.  COLLINS  and  Messrs. 
RODINO.  LEHMAN  of  California,  and 
ROWLAND  of  Georgia  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 
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Mr.  KONNYU  and  Mr.  AoCOIN 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  have  the  Record  show  that  I 
was  inadvertently  detained  on  the  last 
vote  due  to  other  congressional  busi- 
ness, and  had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  Wylie  amendment. 

AMENtiMENT  orPERED  BY  MR.  OLIN 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olin:  Page 
707,  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  12  on  page  708,  and  redesig- 
nate succee<iing  sections  accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Olin]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes.  The  Chair 
will  inquire  at  this  time  whether  any 
Member  is  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  for 
20  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olin]. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is 
simple  and  straightforward.  It  strikes 
section  662  from  H.R.  3. 

That  section  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  deduct  casein 
imports  from  his  projections  of  sur- 
plus milk  production  when  he  is  deter- 
mining whether  to  lower  the  support 
price— the  price  USDA  pays  for  sur- 
plus milk— on  January  1,  1988. 

That  is  contrary  to  the  careful  bal- 
ance agreed  to  in  the  1985  farm  bill. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  casein  im- 
ports not  known  at  the  time  of  the 
farm  bill.  It  raises  the  cost  of  farm 
programs  in  1988  by  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars— and  the  cost  to  consum- 
ers by  three  times  that  much.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  foreign  trade  and 
has  no  place  in  the  trade  bill. 

Imported  casein  does  not  injure  a 
domestic  casein  industry.  There  is  no 
domestic  casein  industry.  Our  high 
support  prices  have  seen  to  that.  U.S. 
milk  is  too  costly  to  allow  competitive 
conversion  to  casein.  Our  attempts  to 
nurture  a  domestic  casein  industry 
have  l>een  largely  ignored.  Our  manu- 
facturers who  use  casein— making 
coffee  tightener,  wallpaper  paste  or 
whatever— don't  have  the  choice  of 
"buying  American."  There  is  no  Amer- 
ican casein. 


An  equally  compelling  reason  to  sup- 
port striking  section  662  from  the  bill 
is  its  budget  implications. 

Estimates  from  USDA,  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
from  industry  economists  put  the  tax- 
payer cost  of  section  662  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year — or 
higher. 

Because  high  support  prices  also 
hold  up  retail  prices,  consumers  will 
pay  an  estimated  $700  million  more 
for  the  milk,  yogurt,  cheese,  and  ice 
cream  they  buy  in  1988. 

Now  listen  to  this: 

We  have  changed  dairy  policy  seven 
times  since  1981.  High  support  prices 
had  led  to  an  explosion  of  surplus  pro- 
duction that  peaked  in  1983.  In  the 
1985  farm  bill,  we  finally  have  a  pro- 
gram that  is  working.  We  came  up 
with  a  two-part  program:  a  whole-herd 
buyout  to  bring  about  a  quick  drop  in 
production  followed  by  gradual  cuts  in 
the  support  price  if  surpluses  re- 
mained too  high.  Now  that  the  whole- 
herd  buyout  is  about  completed  and 
we  are  close  to  achieving  the  balance 
we  all  want,  those  who  opposed  reduc- 
ing support  prices  want  to  change  the 
rules. 

Adjustments  have  t>een  required  of 
the  dairy  industry— and  adjustments 
are  being  made.  There  may  be  some 
regional  imbalances.  They  are  not 
severe,  and  the  industry  is  adjusting  to 
lower  government  purchases.  We  are 
almost  there.  We  must  not  change 
policy  again,  now  that  we  have  some- 
thing that's  working. 

It  is  just  plain  unacceptable  to  allow 
section  662  to  remain  in  the  bill.  It's 
foolish  to  change  policy  in  this  way,  in 
this  bill— and  at  a  higher  cost. 

And  for  those  who  would  argue  that 
lowering  the  support  price  puts  dairy 
farmers  out  of  business,  let's  face  re- 
ality. Milk  prices  are  above  support 
prices.  As  the  supply  draws  closer  to 
the  demand,  farmers  producing  for 
the  market  are  getting  better  prices 
for  their  milk.  Those  who  are  produc- 
ing for  government  warehouses  need 
to  get  the  signal— the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  indefinitely  provide  a 
livelihood  through  CCC  purchases. 
The  support  price  is  supposed  to  be  a 
floor,  not  a  ceiling.  And  section  662  ig- 
nores that  reality. 

Strike  it  from  H.R.  3.  Vote  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

D  1650 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  gentleman's  opening  remarks  he 
mentioned  several  times  that  there  is 
no  domestic  casein  industry.  Would 
the  gentleman  speculate  for  a  moment 
why  there  is  no  domestic  casein  indus- 
try? Would  the  gentleman  not  accept 
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the  proposition  that  the  reason  we  do 
not  have  a  domestic  casein  industry  is 
that  our  markets  are  being  flooded  by 
subsidized  imports  of  casein  from 
abroad? 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my 
time.  I  am  weU  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  tried  to  encourage  the  domes- 
tic casein  Industry.  We  have  also  tried 
to  accomplish  some  casein  import  re- 
strictions. Neither  of  these  have  been 
possible,  and  in  any  case,  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  dairy  policy  that 
should  be  in  this  farm  biU. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  focused  on  what  the  real  Issues  are 
here.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  price  supports,  and  reasonable 
people  can  disagree  about  support  sys- 
tems. What  is  critically  important  to 
understand  here,  however,  is  that  sec- 
tion 662— and  this  debate— is  not  about 
support  systems.  It's  about  fairness, 
and  protecting  a  sector  of  our  society 
and  economy  from  trading  practices 
that  are  proving  harmful. 

The  import  in  question  here  is  a 
casein— a  nonfat  dry  milk  derivative 
that  years  ago  began  coming  into  our 
country  mainly  for  the  production  of 
glue  and  drugs.  Because  of  that  usage. 
it  has  been  treated  in  our  trade  agree- 
ments under  an  exception  for  chemi- 
cals, and  has  been  coming  into  our 
country  classified  as  a  chemical. 

Casein,  however,  has  since  gone 
from  glue  to  glut.  Our  European  com- 
petitors—particulary  the  EEC  na- 
tions—realized that  they  could  dump 
huge  quantities  of  their  surplus  milk 
onto  the  American  market  by  convert- 
ing it  into  casein  and  slipping  it  over 
here  under  the  guise  of  a  chemical. 
Once  here,  it  is  not  being  used  exclu- 
sively as  a  chemical  component  of  glue 
or  drugs,  but  as  a  substance  in  imita- 
tion dairy  products,  primarily  as  immi- 
tation  cheese.  The  casein  that  used  to 
be  sold  for  glue  and  pharmaceuticals  is 
now  in  your  pi^sa. 

We  have  no  domestic  casein  market 
that  is  being  imdercut  by  this  practice. 
Producing  casein  domestically,  in  fact, 
is  so  imeconomical  because  of  dump 
prices  that  even  the  Europeans  don't 
have  a  domestic  casein  market.  What 
they  do  have  is  a  highly  subsidized 
export  market  aimed  at  us.  And  that 
European  market  is  saving  European 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  own  taxpayers,  who  last 
year  alone  effectively  reduced  Europe- 
an dairy  support  program  costs— 
rather  than  our  own— by  about  $129 
million. 

What  is  being  affected  by  these 
highly  subsidized  European  imports— 
and  badly  affected— are  both  our  tax- 
payers and  our  dairy  farmers,  some 
5,000  of  whom  are  being  driven  out  of 
business  because  of  this  outrageous 


situation.  It  is  for  taxpayers  and  for 
dW7  farmers  that  we  are  asking  rea- 
sonable relief  and  fair  play  through 
the  provisions  contained  in  section  662 
of  the  trade  bill. 

From  1981  to  1986  alone,  casein  im- 
parts from  abroad  have  jumped  by 
netrly  100  percent,  from  127.8  million 
pounds  to  228.9  million  pounds  last 
year.  The  impact  of  that  imported  glut 
hacs  been  to  displace  billions  of  pounds 
of  dairy  products  that  otherwise  could 
have  been  sold  on  the  commercial 
market.  Instead,  because  of  the  dis- 
pl^ment  caused  by  casein,  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  dairy  production  has 
eiiled  up  as  surplus. 

he  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
rojecting  that  our  dairy  surplus  in 
will  be  around  5.7  billion  poimds. 
that  estimate,  roughly  1.6  billion 
pounds  is  attributed  to  milk  sales  that 
have  been  displaced  by  casein  in- 
creases since  1983. 

iWliat  section  662  of  the  trade  bill 
does  Is  to  recognize  this  displacement. 
Itjsays  that  if  the  administration  does 
nbt  move  to  limit  casein  imports— 
which  legally  the  Administration  al- 
rody  can  do  but  has  not — then  the 
I^DA  must  take  milk  sales  displaced 
by  casein  into  account  when  it  calcu- 
lates the  expected  1988  dairy  surplus. 
Ttie  effect  of  that  tuition  would  be  to 
eqsure  that  American  dairy  farmers 
aie  not  penalized  through  a  large  price 
support  cut  next  January  for  Import 
tiM^  practices  that  are  totally  beyond 
their  control. 

IcJnder  the  1985  farm  bill,  we  agreed 
td  certain  price  support  cuts  for  dairy 
farmers.  One  has  already  gone  into 
e^ect  and  another  will  take  place  in  6 
n^onths,  in  October.  The  proposed 
price  cut  next  January,  however,  was 
intended  to  come  into  play  only  if 
d$,iry  farmers  ignored  our  dairy  poli- 
cies and  failed  to  curb  their  domestic 
production. 

With  some  clear  regional  exceptions, 
tl^e  dairy  industry  has  responded  to 
e  call  for  lower  production.  The 
ket  east  of  the  Rocldes,  in  fact,  is 
11  in  balance.  Yet  surplus  produc- 
n  in  1988  is  still  expected  to  exceed 
billion  poimds— the  level  at  which 
the  price  cut  is  to  be  triggered  next 
January.  Domestic  dairy  production, 
hiowever,  wiU  not  be  the  primary 
reason  pushing  the  Government's  1988 
surplus  dairy  purchases  above  5  billion 
pounds.  Almost  all  of  the  expected 
s|irplus  will  be  the  result  of  milk  sales 
(^placed  from  the  commercial  market 
by  highly  subsidized  casein. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  662  is  not  an 
attempt  to  change  agreements  in  the 
1985  farm  bill  not  to  coddle  a  particu- 
lar industry.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make 
aure  that  our  farmers,  who  already 
liave  suffered  enormously  from  coast 
1 0  coast,  are  dealt  with  fairly,  and  not 
I  lenalized  for  something  they  have  no 
(ontrol  over  but  we  do. 
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If  w<i  do  not  deal  with  the  problem 
of  cast  tin  imports  and  its  adverse  ef- 
fects, ^e  will  be  facing  critically  diffi- 
cult times  ahead.  The  price  cut  in  Jan- 
uary, coupled  with  anticipated  sur- 
pluses Ion  the  west  coast,  will  result  in 
more  ind  more  farmers  being  forced 
out  of  business  and  potentially  damag- 
ing dairy  shortages  in  the  East.  We 
will  not  see  consiuner  prices  go  down, 
as  opponents  of  section  662  insist. 
Rathet.  we  will  see  a  repeat  perform- 
ance of  what  happened  in  the  mid-sev- 
enties,; when  consumer  prices  skyrock- 
eted ub  61  percent  as  a  result  of  price 
supports  that  were  kept  artificially 
low  in  an  attempt  to  fight  inflation. 

Since  1983,  price  supports  have  been 
cut  $1150,  a  reduction  of  12  percent. 
Although  those  opposing  section  662 
would  contend  that  consumer  prices 
fall  when  price  supports  do,  that  has 
not  been  the  case.  During  the  period 
in  whijch  price  supports  have  dropped 
by  121  percent,  dairy  product  prices 
icreased— increased— by  3.2  per- 
consumers. 
Thei^e  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to 
prove  [that  any  50-cents  price  cut  has 
ever  been  passed  on  to  consmners.  The 
users  pi  casein  and  milk  products  have 
furnished  a  figure  that  they  claim  rep- 
resentis  consumer  savings.  What  they 
are  really  saying  Is  that  section  662 
win  reduce  their  future  profits. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  dramatic 
historical  evidence  that  too  low  price 
suppo^  win  cost  consumers  billions 
of  dollars.  In  the  period  1973  to  1976 
when  price  supports  were  kept  too  low 
underjthe  guise  of  fighting  Inflation, 
consumer  milk  product  prices  went  up 
60  pe^ent,  costing  consmners  an  addi- 
tional! $8  billion  each  year  for  4  years. 
Conjtrary  to  opposing  argvunents. 
too.  s^tion  662  also  will  have  no  cost 
if  thq  administration  acts  under  sec- 
tion ^2  of  U.S.  trade  law  to  reduce 
casein  Imports.  The  administration 
has  tie  authority  to  cut  these  imports 
percent— an  authority  that,  if 
would  save  taxpayers  at  least 
ion  by  USDA  estimates  and 
more  I  by  other  estimates.  In  fact,  if 
casein  imports  are  cut  by  as  little  as  10 
to  20|percent,  section  662  will  cost  no 
mone 

Wejve  used  this  type  of  incentive 
before.  An  Identical  approach  was  con- 
tained in  the  1985  farm  bill,  requiring 
the  aklministration  to  use  the  whole- 
herd  buyout  or  lose  price  support  au- 
thority. And  the  incentive  worked.  It 
saved  taxpayers  over  $1  billion. 

Section  622  also  will  have  no  cost  if: 
First,  production  estimates  drop  by 
only  one-half  of  1  percent  below  cur- 
rent presumptions;  and  second,  con- 
sumdtlon  estimates  rise  by  only  slx- 
tentns  of  1  percent  over  current  pre- 
simiptlons. 

Under  budget  rules,  no  savings  can 
be  assigned  to  any  provision  by  pre- 
suming administration  action.  Thus, 
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CBO  has  to  assign  a  $115  million  cost 
to  section  662  under  present  circum- 
stances. Not  $250  million  as  stated  in 
the  Olin  "Dear  Colleague."  However, 
the  CBO  cost  was  zero  when  the  bill 
contained  language  mandating  USDA 
action.  Unfortunately,  this  language 
was  striken  from  H.R.  3. 

Moreover,  CBO  estimates  that  If  the 
administration  takes  no  action  to  curb 
casein  imports  or  If  no  changes  occur 
In  current  production  and  consump- 
tion estimates,  the  cost  would  be  $115 
million  in  1988.  This  amount,  however, 
actually  would  represent  a  reduction 
in  1988  savings,  not  an  Increase  In 
present  program  costs.  Dairy  econo- 
mists place  this  net  reduction  In  sav- 
ings at  only  $50  million. 

Moreover,  the  CBO  estimate  does 
not  take  into  consideration:  First,  tem- 
porary Increases  In  production  that 
always  have  occurred  after  a  price  cut 
as  farmers  struggle  to  maintain  their 
cash-flow;  and  second,  Increased  costs 
to  Government  programs,  such  as 
school  lunch.  WIC.  and  the  TEPAP 
cheese  distribution  program  for  the 
needy,  that  depend  on  surplus  stocks. 
If  those  surplus  stocks  are  insufficient, 
and  estimates  are  that  they  will  be  1.6 
billion  pounds  short  by  as  early  as  Oc- 
tober 1,  1988,  It  win  require  a  $900  mil- 
lion appropriation  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  TEFAP  Program 
alone. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  Congress  is 
often  slow  in  attacking  a  problem.  I 
think  there  is  a  general  perception  In 
the  press  and  among  the  public  that 
when  we  talk  about  a  dairy  surplus,  we 
are  talking  about  mountains  of  butter 
and  cheese  stored  away  in  salt  caves 
smd  storehouses.  Pour  or  five  years 
ago  that  was  true.  But  not  today. 

Just  about  every  bit  of  our  so-called 
surplus  is  committed— to  the  cheese 
and  butter  distribution  programs,  to 
the  commodity  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram, to  foreign  donations,  and  to  the 
commodity  programs  for  our  schools 
and  prisons.  Our  foreign  and  domestic 
obligations  are  close  to  12  billion 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent.  Even  if  the 
Olin  amendment  is  rejected,  we  prob- 
ably will  not  be  able  to  meet  all  of 
those  commitments  next  fiscal  year.  If 
it  is  adopted,  the  problem  will  be  ag- 
gravated tremendously. 

Instead  of  a  surplus,  we  will  be  faced 
with  a  deficit.  The  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Program  will 
no  doubt  be  scrapped.  That  is.  imless 
we  want  to  pay  $1  billion  to  buy  the 
food  commercially.  My  colleagues  may 
not  find  this  prospect  too  troubling; 
after  all.  it  was  designed  to  be  a  tem- 
porary program.  But  not  far  behind 
TEFAP  will  be  CSFP  and  the  chUd  nu- 
trition programs.  Those  costs  will  no 
doubt  have  to  be  paid. 

If  that  were  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem, maybe  we  could  deal  with  it.  But 
it's  not.  In  the  early  seventies  we  were 
in  almost  the  exact  same  situation  of 


tight  supplies.  As  a  result,  prices  sky- 
rocketed by  60  percent  over  6  years. 

A  price  increase  like  that  has  obvi- 
ous implications  for  consumers.  But 
don't  forget  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  a  consumer  as  well.  Take  one 
example,  the  WIC  Program.  Almost 
two  thirds  of  the  WIC  Program  food 
costs  go  to  milk,  cheese,  or  infant  for- 
mula. 

I'm  proud  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  on 
a  resolution  that  seeks  to  Increase 
WIC  funding  and  participation  by  5 
percent  a  year.  But  I'm  afraid  that  If 
history  repeats  itself  that  Increased 
funding  will  not  go  to  expanding  the 
caseload,  but  will  go  to  paying  for  in- 
creased dairy  prices.  That  is  a  very 
real  danger.  But  it  is  one  that  we  can 
lessen  by  rejecting  the  Olin  amend- 
ment. 

More  and  more  farmers  are  going 
out  of  business  east  of  the  Rockies 
under  the  present  price.  Stopping  ex- 
cessive casein  imports— not  price 
cuts— will  prevent  this  from  happen- 
ing. This  amendment  will  prevent 
5.000  family  farmers  form  going  out  of 
business.  It  will  benefit  consumers,  not 
harm  them. 

For  years  we  have  recognized  that 
increasing  casein  Imports  were  posing 
a  displacement  problem  to  the  dairy 
industry.  Until  now.  however,  our  vari- 
ous House  committees  disagreed  over 
the  proper  vehicle  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  We  now  have  before  us  a 
mechanism  that  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  endorsed  and  that  has 
cleared  both  the  Ways  and  Means  and 
Rules  Committees. 

In  a  way,  this  is  a  historic  occasion. 
For  the  first  time,  this  House  has 
before  It  a  reasonable  strategy  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  this  important  op- 
portunity and  vote  against  the  Olin 
amendment  to  strike  it  from  the  trade 
bill. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Stenholm].  my  subcommittee 
chairman  on  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  Olin  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  indeed  unfortimate  to  read  some  of 
the  "misinformation"  found  within 
recent  editorials  and  printed  pages 
surrounding  the  dairy  industry  and 
section  662  of  the  trade  bill.  Let  me. 
therefore,  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
pound upon  many  positive  efforts  and 
initiatives  being  taken  within  the 
dairy  industry  and  briefly  explain  my 
position  In  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Virginia. 


I  concur  with  the  comments  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  that  the 
dairy  provisions  contained  within  the 

1985  farm  bill  are  working.  Recent 
USDA  estimates  indicate  that  reduced 
production  and  expanded  commercial 
use  will  drop  1987  CCC  net  removals 
well  below  any  year  in  the  I980's.  Due 
in  large  part  to  the  efforts  and  mar- 
keting campaigns  of  the  Industry  sup- 
ported promotional  programs,  com- 
mercial stocks  of  American  cheese 
were  below  300  million  pounds  as  of 
March  1.  1987.  the  lowest  on  that  date 
in  more  than  a  decade. 

Positive  effects  of  the  whole  herd 
buyout  program  continue  to  be  felt  as 
milk  production  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1987  fell  about  36  percent  from 

1986  levels. 

Prior  to  the  1985  farm  biU,  as  we  all 
remember,  the  dairy  industry  was 
filled  with  uncertainty.  Milk  produc- 
tion was  increasing  at  an  unprecedent- 
ed rate  of  8  percent  per  month  over 
the  previous  year  and  showed  no  signs 
of  decreasing.  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration purchases  of  dairy  products 
were  mounting  at  an  unacceptable 
pace.  The  situation  today,  however.  Is 
much  Improved. 

Moreover,  the  1985  farm  bill  repre- 
sents a  nonpartisan  vehicle  that  care- 
fully recognizes  the  complexities  of 
dairy  policy  and  problems  of  dairy  pro- 
ducers nationwide.  Furthermore,  in 
recognizing  that  budget  pressures, 
technological  advances,  and  consumer 
preferences  will  bring  about  needed 
long-term  adjustments  in  dairy  policy, 
the  farm  bill  mandated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Commission  on 
Dairy  Policy  which  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  reporting  to  Congress 
by  March  31.  1988.  with  specific  dairy 
policy  recommendations  including  how 
we  handle  the  casein  problem.  There- 
fore. I  would  hope  that  Congress 
would  resist  any  attempt  to  modify 
the  farm  bill  dairy  provisions  until  the 
report  is  received  and  adequately  stud- 
ied. 

With  this  being  said,  and  as  my  good 
friend  from  Vermont  knows,  section 
662  was  approved  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  was  reported 
to  the  Rules  Committee  with  a  com- 
panion casein  amendment  sponsored 
by  Mr.  Rose  of  North  Carolina.  At 
that  point  and  time.  CBO  indicated 
that  there  was  no  budget  Impact. 

Since  that  time,  action  taken  by  the 
Rules  Committee  In  striking  the  casein 
import  quota  provisions  from  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  recom- 
mendations has  changed  the  situation 
entirely.  Recalculations  by  CBO  Indi- 
cate that  the  difference  in  the  price 
support  level  required  by  section  662 
would  Increase  CCC  outlays  by  $115 
million  in  fiscal  year  1988.  $80  million 
in  1989.  $40  miUion  in  1990.  and  $5 
million  in  1991. 
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At  a  time  when  we  are  looking  for 
wajre  to  reduce  Government  costs/and 
are  even  absorbing  difficult  reductions 
in  necessary  programs.  Including  fiscal 
restraint  and  responsibility  should  be 
the  prevailing  argument  couched 
within  my  distinguished  colleague's 
amendment  to  section  662.  Subse- 
quently. I  firmly  believe  that  the 
answer  to  the  woes  of  our  agricultural 
economy  lies  not  in  increasing  Federal 
outlays  for  any  good  and  valid  pur- 
pose. 

Let  me  conclude  by  simply  saying 
that  the  hardest  thing  about  facts  is 
to  face  them.  As  it  so  often  happens, 
when  people  agree  as  to  what  the  facts 
are,  they  often  disagree  as  to  what  the 
facts  mean.  I  believe  the  American 
people  and  American  dairy  producers 
realize  we  have  come  to  a  point  where 
we  must  all  hang  together  or  we'll  all 
hang  separately.  We  have  heard  the 
saying,  "To  Govern  Is  To  Choose." 
Like  it  or  not.  hamassing  Government 
spending  requires  hard  choices.  We 
may  wish  for  some  quick,  creative 
answer,  but  we've  got  to  work  with  the 
cards  we've  been  dealt.  Today  I  ask 
you  to  vote  for  the  Olln  amendment  to 
stay  within  the  budget  for  agriculture. 

D  1700 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Just  want  to  clear  something  up  for 
this  body.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  the 
casein  imports  are  reduced  as  required 
by  section  662.  that  there  would  be  no 
cost? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Absolutely.  The 
gentleman  is  totally  correct.  The  only 
problem  is  that  we  do  not  have  that  al- 
ternative before  us  today.  We  only 
have  to  vote  on  the  Olin  amendment, 
which  will  bring  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  back  to  the  point  in 
which  we  already  are  in  a  difficult  po- 
sition of  having  to  cut  $1,350,000,000 
from  that  fimctlon.  If  we  do  not  vote 
for  Olin,  we  will  have  to  cut  another 
$115  million,  and  that  indeed  is  going 
to  be  difficult.  The  gentleman  knows 
this,  and  it  is  a  very  painful  position 
for  me  to  be  in  because  the  facts  he 
cites  and  the  facts  that  I  have  that  we 
could  continue  to  talk  about  bear  out 
all  the  valid  reasons  why  we  may  be 
talking  about  something  prematurely 
today,  but  the  bottom  line  is.  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  budget  by  May  15. 
Jime  15.  reconciliation.  The  only  way 
that  we  can  do  that  today  is  to  support 
the  Olin  amendment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rose]. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  shielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Olin  amendment.  I  would  ask  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 


[1A-.  jErroRosl.   if  he  would  engage 
wil  h  me  in  a  short  discussion. 

'This  amendment  is  not  exactly  as  I 
introduced  it  and  had  it  adopted  in  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  but,  is 
it  hot  true  that  if  the  administration 
would  cut  back  Imports  of  casein  as 
tht  original  Rose  amendment  antici- 
pated, which  the  gentleman's  bill  also 
all|>ws.  that  there  would  be  no  budget 
impact?  Is  that  correct? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mdnt. 

1  Ir.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  correct,  ab- 
sol  utely  correct. 

1  Ir.  ROSE.  And  only  if  they  refuse 
to  cut  back  on  casein  imports  would 
there  be  the  option  of  canceling  the 
50-cent  reduction.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  ROSE.  The  problem  is  casein. 
When  we  go  in  the  Cloakroom  here 
aitfl  whiten  our  coffee  with  the  non- 
da^y  creamer,  a  cow  in  Europe  helped 
prtHiuce  that  for  us.  But  it  comes  into 
this  country  as  a  chemical.  It  has 
nopiing  to  do  with  the  dairy  import 
qu^ta  system  that  we  have  protecting 
the  dairy  program.  So  there  is  a  loop- 
hole in  the  dairy  program.  That  is  all 
W€J  are  trying  to  correct  with  this  legis- 
lafion. 

The  imports  of  casein  are  used  by 
minufacturers  in  place  of  dairy  prod- 
It  hurts  the  dairy  price-support 
•gram.  The  costs  of  the  programs  go 
If  we  are  really  concerned  about 
costs  of  the  dairy  price-support 
tgram,  we  will  vote  against  the  Olin 
lendment,  force  this  administration 
to  cut  back  on  the  imports  of  casein 
coining  into  this  country,  and  as  with 
m*  first  amendment  in  the  Ag  Com- 
mittee, the  budgetary  impact  will  be 
zeto. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  me? 

Jr.  JEFFORDS.  Absolutely  zero, 
r.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Gibbons],  the  chairman  of  the 
le  Subcommittee. 

iT.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
I  support  of  the  Olin  amendment.  We 
have  here  a  trade  bill,  and  I  think  that 
before  it  is  all  over  we  are  going  to 
have  a  pretty  good  trade  bill.  Let  us 
not  make  it  into  a  farm  bill. 

I  realize  that  the  two  may  be  distant 
cdusins  of  each  other,  but  let  us  try  to 
k^ep  these  things  separate.  They 
really  will  not  work. 

i  the  facts  are  as  has  been  alleged 
(re.  that  these  imports  are  interfer- 
with  the  price-support  system, 
(en  there  is  an  appropriate  remedy 
-eady  on  the  books.  If  the  people 
LO  are  involved  in  all  of  this  can  just 

^ove  their  case 

!Mr.  JEFIMDRDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tbe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
industry  took  it  to  the  ITC,  imder  201, 
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and  b  icause  of  the  weird  circum- 
stances involved  with  this  loophole, 
the  ITt:  ruled,  since  there  is  no  casein 
industry,  there  is  no  injury.  You  have 
to  go  u^der  section  22,  which  only  the 
administration  can  go  imder,  and  if 
they  gD  under  section  22,  then  the 
gentlei^an  would  be  right,  there  would 
be  an  Interference,  and  we  would  be 
able  to  get  the  action  that  we  need, 
and  wej  would  get  this  thing  under  con- 
trol, tliere  would  be  no  price-support 
cut,  an^  we  would  be  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  is 
saying  exactly  what  I  am  saying,  that 
there  4re  remedies  here,  but  the  gen- 
tleman] just  does  not  like  the  results  of 
the  reinedies  when  he  exhausts  his 
remed]  process,  so  he  is  coming  in 
here  aj  king  us  to  change  the  substan- 
tive la\  r. 

That'  is  what  the  Congress  is  for,  but 
the  gentleman  has  not  exhausted  his 
section  22  remedies,  and  I  do  not  know 
who  brought  the  case  on  countervail- 
ing diities,  but  I  would  imagine  if 
there  l|ad  been  a  real  good  case  there, 
there  ^ould  probably  have  been  a  fa- 
vorabk  decision. 

We  tfe  in  a  trade  bill,  we  are  not  in  a 
milk  bill  or  a  farm  bill,  and  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  support  the  Olin  po- 
sition, pecause  it  is  obvious  that  if  we 
do  not  it  is  going  to  be  very  costly  for 
the  American  consumers  who  are  in 
effect  being  required  to  pay  a  tax,  al- 
though it  is  on  the  consumption  of 
food. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  tlOTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yie  Iding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  [Chairman,  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed o  this  amendment,  because  just 
as  the  American  dairy  farmer  is  dig- 
ging out  from  the  predicament  that 
Congress  placed  him  in,  this  amend- 
ment would  now  have  Congress  dump 
on  the  dairy  farmer  again. 

It  hi  5  been  said  that  casein  does  not 
have  r  luch  of  an  effect  on  dairy.  This 
is  not  true.  Last  year  casein  displaced 
8  billion  pounds  of  milk  in  this  coun- 
try. The  average  dairy  farmer  pro- 
duces ibout  1  million  poimds  of  milk  a 
year.  This  means  that  8.000  dairy 
farmers  were  put  out  of  production  in 
this  country  because  of  casein— 8,000. 1 
represent  the  third  largest  dairy  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States.  I  represent 
7,200  dairy  farmers.  This  amendment 
would! take  all  the  dairy  farmers  in  the 
DakotAs,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  all  out  of 
production  including  those  in  Wyo- 
ming, f 

The  EEC  now  comes  and  teUs  us  in 
Congi^ss  that  "our  subsidies  are  on 
the  negotiating  table  at  GATT,  let  us 
negotbte  them  away."  But  that  takes 
years.  We  need  relief  now. 

In  1982,  we  had  44  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  agricultural  exports.  Do  you 
know  what  we  had  last  year?  $26.2  bil- 


lion. That  is  an  $18  billion  drop  in  4 
years.  What  industry  can  take  a  hit 
like  that  and  be  healthy?  None. 

I  think  as  the  American  people  are 
watching  this  debate  they  have  to  be 
asking  themselves,  "Aren't  there  any 
Americans  left  in  Congress  anymore?" 

You  cannot  say  anything  against  the 
Japanese,  because  then  you  are  Japa- 
nese-bashing. You  cannot  say  any- 
thing against  the  Cubans,  because 
then  you  are  Cuba-bashing.  You 
cannot  say  anything  against  any  for- 
eign nation,  because  you  are  bashing. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  dairy 
farmer,  bash  away,  because  that  is  the 
motto. 

Is  it  not  about  time  we  start  taking 
care  of  our  own  people  and  our  own 
problems  first  for  a  change?  Is  it  not 
about  time  that  we  stand  up  for  our 
people,  the  American  people,  and  vote 
against  this  amendment? 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  OliwI  has  9  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  has  12 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  CoMBEST],  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  went 
through  this  decision  on  the  dairy  pro- 
gram in  the  Agriculture  Committee  2 
years  ago,  it  was  clear  at  that  time 
what  the  problems  were  with  casein. 
We  struck  a  balance  at  that  time  be- 
tween the  livestock  industry  and  the 
dairy  industry  on  a  dairy  bill,  which  I 
supported.  However,  today,  I  do  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  basically  be- 
cause of  the  sensitivity  which  we  will 
get  into  in  the  Ag  Conmiittee  if  we  in 
fact  do  rewrite  the  farm  bill  or  open 
the  farm  bill  up. 

This  amendment  does  not  have  any 
direct  impact  on  the  amount  of 
import,  but  rather  on  changing  the 
dairy  diversion  price.  Consequently,  I 
would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  that  we  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Stamgeland]. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Olin  amend- 
ment. The  situation  regarding  casein 
is  just  one  more  example  of  attempts 
to  interfere  with  price  support  oper- 
ations of  agriculture  programs. 

In  fact,  many  examples  exist  of  cir- 
cumvention of  the  present  quota 
structure  with  regard  to  the  dairy  pro- 
gram. Several  cases  have  been  outlined 
by  the  American  Dairy  Products  Insti- 


tute. For  example,  in  1986,  approxi- 
mately 20  million  poimds  of  dry  whole 
milk  were  imported  in  the  form  of 
sweetened  chocolate  blocks.  The  estab- 
lished annual  quota  for  dry  whole 
milk  is  7,000  pounds.  This  practice  has 
resulted  in  severe  financial  hardships 
on  domestic  manufacturers  of  dry 
whole  milk  inasmuch  as  80  percent  of 
its  annual  .sales  are  to  the  confection- 
ery industry.  Another  example  is  a 
product  called  Windsor  Paste  mixed 
under  the  protection  of  a  free  port  in 
Windsor,  Canada,  and  shipped  into  the 
United  States  via  Detroit.  The  major 
components  of  this  product  are  sugar 
and  dry  whole  milk  purchased  on  the 
world  market. 

The  language  in  the  bill  developed 
by  Mr.  Jeffords  is  an  attempt  to 
counter  casein  imports  which  interfere 
with  the  U.S.  price  support  program 
by  displacing  domestic  skim  milk  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
Olin  amendment  and  to  keep  the  Jef- 
fords language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  commend  him  for  his 
brilliance  in  uniting  Barney  Frank 
and  me. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  Repre- 
sentative Olin's  amendment  to  strike  section 
662  of  H.R.  3.  My  concern  with  the  inclusion 
of  section  662  in  the  omnit>us  trade  bill  Is  two- 
fold. First,  the  question  of  casein  Imports  Is 
not  the  central  issue  here,  but  Is  merely  the 
vehicle  used  3y  the  domestic  dairy  Industry  to 
postpone  a  dairy  price  support  reduction  due 
to  begin  In  1988.  Second,  as  a  related  con- 
cern, If  this  costly  dairy  support  price  Is  not  re- 
duced on  schedule,  It  will  cost  ttie  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  an- 
nually. 

Reacting  tc  a  growing  concern  over  the  In- 
creasing surplus  of  Govemment-owr>ed  dairy 
products,  In  the  1985  farm  bill,  Congress  de- 
cided to  reduce  dairy  price  supports  gradually 
until  surpluses  were  brought  under  control. 
Under  the  reform,  a  prospective  surplus  ex- 
ceeding 5-bllllon  pounds  In  1988  would  trigger 
a  5-percent  cut  In  the  support  price.  It  Is  r>ow 
clear  the  surplus  will  run  a  hefty  5.7  billion 
pounds.  As  we  approach  the  deadline  to 
begin  this  reduction  In  price  supports,  ttie 
dairy  farmers  realizing  they  do  rwt  have  the 
votes  in  Congress  to  repeal  the  trigger,  have 
devised  a  way  to  protect  their  concerns  within 
the  parameters  of  a  trade  bill. 

Section  662  will  raise  the  threstiold  surplus 
that  triggers  &  cut  In  milk  price  supports  by  the 
amount  of  casein  imported  Into  the  United 
States.  By  d3lng  this,  ttie  dairy  farmers  vyill 
ensure  that  the  scheduled  5-percent  cut  In  the 
support  price  will  rK>t  take  effect  unti  at  least 
1989.  Ironically,  ttiere  is  no  domestic  casein 
industry  for  imports  to  injure,  since  high  price 
supports  for  milk  make  It  unecortomrcal  to 
manufacture  in  the  United  States.  Thus,  it  Is 
clear  that  this  is  a  domestic  dairy  issue  that 
should  be  addressed  in  an  agriculture  bill,  and 


is  not  a  trade  issue  involving  the  importation 
of  casein. 

At  a  time  wtien  we  are  kx>kir>g  for  ways  to 
reduce  Government  costs,  I  firxJ  it  unaccept- 
able to  postpone  a  previously  agreed  upon 
price  support  reduction,  ftot  only  will  this  pro- 
vision cost  the  Government  $250  million  annu- 
ally, but  it  will  cost  consumers  $700  million  an- 
nually  to  keep  this  dairy  price  support  system 
at  cun-ent  levels.  Section  662,  which  will 
anKXjnt  to  almost  $1  billion  in  additional  costs 
each  year,  is  entirely  too  expensive  to  pre- 
serve. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Olin 
amendment  that  will  strike  section  662. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Olin]. 

The  crafters  of  the  1985  farm  biU 
made  an  important  first  step  in  adjust- 
ing our  farm  programs.  That  bUl  put 
into  place  a  mechanism  by  which  otir 
dairy  support  program  would  be  ad- 
justed according  to  supply  and 
demand.  The  bill  sought  to  reduce 
milk  production  when  imbalances  oc- 
curred by  holding  production  within 
reasonable  bounds  by  appropriate 
price  support  adjustments. 

After  2  years,  this  program,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  worked.  "The  Conunodi- 
ty  Credit  Corporation  stocks  and  pur- 
chases of  surplus  milk  have  declined. 
Now,  however,  this  important  progress 
will  be  circumvented  if  the  Olin 
amendment  is  not  passed. 

The  excess  casein  imports  provision 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  calcxilate  imports  of  casein 
in  estimating  total  Government  dairy 
purchases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment 
fails  and  there  is  no  price  cut,  the 
Government  can  be  expected  to  buy 
an  additional  1.1  billion  pounds  of 
milk,  which  will  cost  the  taxpayers  an 
additional  $250  million. 

In  addition,  if  there  is  no  price  cut, 
consimiers  will  pay  an  extra  50  cents 
for  each  100  poimds  of  milk  marketed, 
or  $700  million. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment 
does  not  pass  we  will  continue  protec- 
tionism and  we  will  also  raise  the  defi- 
cit and  pass  the  costs  along  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  DorganI. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  clear  that  the  issue  here  is  the 
flood  of  casein  imports  and  what  that 
flood  of  imports  is  doing  in  the  Ameri- 
can dairy  industry. 
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What  we  ought  to  be  doing  on  this 
floor  today  is  imposing  a  50-percent 
quota  on  casein.  That  is  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing,  but  we  are  not.  In- 
stead we  are  dealing  with  the  Jeffords 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Olin]  wants  to  cut  It  out.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  terrible  mistake. 

The  issue  is  casein  and  the  impact 
casein  has  on  the  dairy  farmers,  and 
we  ought  not  submit  those  fanners  to 
double  Jeopardy.  We  are  allowing  that 
casein  to  flood  into  this  country  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  have  got  caves 
where  we  store  thousands  of  train  car- 
loads of  nonfat  dry  mill^  and  cheese 
over  production.  Yet  we  import  this 
overproduction  and  penalize  the  dairy 
farmer  on  the  milli  price  support  pro- 
gram by  not  taldng  imports  into  ac- 
count. That  makes  no  sense  at  all  to 
me. 

If  we  were  dairy  farmers  sitting  in 
this  Chamber  thinking  about  this 
process,  we  would  be  furious,  and  Justi- 
fiably so.  This  situation  is  patently 
unfair  to  the  American  dairy  farmer. 
This  flood  of  imports  has  to  stop. 

We  ought  to  deal  with  the  quota, 
but  because  that  is  not  possible  right 
now  we  are  dealing  with  the  Jeffords 
amendment.  I  oppose  the  Olin  amend- 
ment and  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  the 
Jeffords  amendment. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Boscol. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
662  may  not  have  much  to  do  with  the 
trade  bill,  but  milking  in  general  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  reason  we  need  a 
trade  bill,  because  we  have  had  the 
milldng  machine  on  full  blast  around 
here  for  a  long  time.  We  have  milked 
the  Treasury  dry,  we  have  milked  our 
savings  dry,  we  milked  our  children's 
savings  dry,  and  we  are  in  the  process 
of  mlliLing  Elurope's  and  Japan's  sav- 
ings dry,  and  those  savings  from 
Ehirope  and  Japan,  their  trade  surplus 
with  us  is  the  only  thing  that  is  keep- 
ing our  economy  going  right  now. 

I  supported  the  1985  agreement.  I 
have  a  lot  of  dairy  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict, but  there  is  a  time  to  recognize 
when  old  Bossy  is  just  plain  dry  and 
cannot  be  milked  any  more. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
BkhcutekI. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  Oiin  amendment,  and  I  ask 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  amendment  be- 
cause section  662  of  H.R.  3  is  an  attempt  to 
ctrcumvent  the  so-called  deal  that  Congress 
made  with  the  dairy  irxJustry  when  it  passed 
the  1985  farm  txll. 

The  dairy  title  of  the  1985  farm  bill  had  two 
major  provisions.  First,  a  whole-herd  dairy 
cattle  buyout  was  desigried  to  reduce  the  milk 
surplus  with  the  least  possible  impact  on 
dairyman.   Second,   if  the   buyout  failed   to 
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i^uce  the  surplus  below  5  billion  pounds, 
tiere  wouM  be  automatic  annual  milk  price 
(iits  until  that  level  was  reached. 
I  The  USDA  currently  protects  ttwt  tfie  milk 
surplus  will  t>3  somewt)ere  t>etween  5.7  to  6 
tillion  pounds— enough  to  trigger  a  $0.50  per 
hundredweight  cut  in  the  dairy  price  support. 
Section  662  in  H.R.  3  is  an  attempt  to  avoid 
ttiis  price  cut  by  deducting  from  the  total  do- 
tuestic  milk  surplus  the  milk  equivalent  of  im- 
prxted  casein.  This  would  reduce  tfie  total 
tailk  surplus  below  the  5-billk>n  pound  trigger 
Ifvel,  assuring  dairy  co-ops  a  milk  support 
price  of  $11.10  per  cwt.  through  1988  rather 
than  the  projected  support  level  of  10.60  per 

I  also  oppose  section  662  of  H.R.  3  be- 
luse  it  would  encourage  continued  overpro- 
of  milk  and  a  buildup  in  the  dairy  held. 
)is  will  eventually  lead  to  calls  by  the  dairy 
iidustry  for  another  buyout  or  diversion  pro- 
oam  whKh  artifk:ially  irKreases  dairy  cow 
saughter  and  devastates  beef  cattle  prices. 
[When  the  whole-herd  buyout  of  the  1985 
ftu-m  bill  was  implemented  last  year,  the  live- 
Stock  producers  in  this  country— for  wtiom 
^ere  is  no  price  support  program — suffered 
r^iillkjns  of  dollars  of  losses  in  the  market- 
place. Hundreds  of  cow-calf  operators  and 
livestock  feeders  in  my  State  of  Nebraska 
alone  were  put  out  of  business.  If  we  allow 
Ihe  casein  provision  to  remain  in  tfiis  trade 
bill,  it  will  only  set  the  stage  for  another  catas- 
iophe  in  the  livestock  industry. 
I  Mr.  Ct»irman,  Nebraska  is  a  diversified  agri- 
sultural  State,  and  we  have  many  dairy  farm- 
#rs.  However,  over  60  percent  of  all  the  agri- 
cultural receipts  in  Nebraska  are  attributable 
to  livestock  production.  This  issue  is  one  of 
fairness  to  the  ranchers  and  cattle  feeders  in 
this  country  who  do  not  ask  for,  or  depend 
■pon.  Federal  farm  price  support  programs. 
'  On  several  occasions,  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  prop  up  the  dairy  industry  through 
a  series  of  dairy  diversion  programs.  Each 
ime  we  have  done  so,  the  ranchers  ar>d  live- 
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1985  {farm  bill,  then  the  dairy  industry  de- 
serves to  retain  the  $11.10  per  cwt.  milk  price. 

Finely,  section  662  is  a  budget-buster,  rais- 
ing budgetary  costs  by  $250  millk>n  and  con- 
sumer costs  t>y  $700  million. 

I  uroe  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes  and  to 
support  ttie  Olin  amendment. 

Mr]  JKFTXDRDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yieldil  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  york  [Mr.  Boehlert]. 

Mr,  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RKXaE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  Olin  amendment.  For  years 
now,  ijve  have  tried  to  work  with  the  admirtis- 
tratiori  to  reduce  the  ever  increasing  imports 
of  casein.  Unfortunately  these  efforts  have  not 
t>een  Successful. 

Mariy  will  argue  that  t>ecause  we  do  not 
manufacture  casein  in  the  United  States, 
casein  imports  do  not  displace  domestic  dairy 
products.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Europe  manufactures  casein  solely  to 
dispose  of  their  surplus  nonfat  dry  milk.  Con- 
verting it  to  casein  and  exporting  it  to  tfie 
United  States  saves  European  countries  $200 
milliofl  per  year.  This  is  alk>wed  only  because 
casein  is  defined  as  a  chemical  rather  than  as 
a  foop.  It  is  a  food  in  Europe  when  tfiey 
exporf  it.  it  is  a  food  in  the  United  States  in 
the  f»rm  of  imitation  cheese  or  ice  cream 
when  I  It  is  consumed,  txit  as  it  crosses  the 
border  we  classify  it  as  a  chemical. 

Mr.  Jeffords  reasonably  asks  the  Depart- 
ment jof  Agriculture  to  limit  casein  imports  or 
surrerider  their  power  to  lower  the  dairy  price 
support.  This  will  have  no  effect  on  the  price 
consumers  pay  for  milk;  a  reduction  in  tf>e 
price  Isupport  just  means  less  money  for  thie 
farmers  and  more  for  the  harxilers  and  retail- 
ers ol  dairy  products. 

My  farmers  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
are  not  rtow,  not  have  they  in  the  past,  pro- 
duced a  surplus  of  dairy  products.  They 
should  not  be  penalized  for  Vne  excessive  sur- 
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^tock  feeders  in  this  country  receive  lower    pj^ggj  produced  in  other  parts  of  this  country, 


prices  for  their  cattle  in  the  marketplace 

This  year,  cattle  prices  have  recovered  after 
several  years  of  depressed  prices.  If  we  do 
not  adopt  this  amendment,  however,  we  run 
the  risk  of  eventually  plunging  the  livestock  in- 
dustry into  another  long  and  unnecessary 
riod  of  depressed  mari^et  prices  by  main- 
ning  an  artifk:ially  high  government  price 

for  the  dairy  industry. 
To  summarize,  there  are  many  other  rea- 
ns  why  section  662  shouki  be  removed 
from  this  trade  bill: 

One,  section  662  of  H.R.  3  woukj  change 
the  farm  bill  and  amend  dairy  policy,  not  trade 
policy. 

Two,  section  662  does  nothing  to  address 
the  casein  import  problem. 

Three,  no  committees  in  the  House  con- 
ducted hearings  on  section  662.  There  is  no 
report  language  explaining  or  justifying  this 
{section.  And,  it  was  incorporated  into  this  bill 
witfKXit  any  studies  being  conducted. 

Four,  if  the  domestic  milk  surplus  falls  urxjer 
{the  5  billion  pound  level  by  January  1,  1988, 
using  the  existing  formula  mandated  by  ttie 


or  in  other  parts  of  the  wortd.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  rejecting  the  Olin 
amenpdment. 

MiJ.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  the  Olin 
amendment.  I  have  listened  to  this 
debike  very  carefully.  It  has  been  said 
there  is  no  domestic  casein  industry. 
Of  course  there  is  no  domestic  case  in 
industry.  Our  markets  are  being  flood- 
ed l^y  subsidized  imports  from  New 
Zealiind  and  Ireland  and  across  the 
watdrs. 

It  [has  been  said  this  is  a  trade  bill, 
not  a  farm  bill.  Guess  what?  This  is  a 
people  bill  and  farmers  are  real 
people,  particularly  our  dairy  farmers. 
TheV  have  been  hit  hard  enough. 

We  are  talking  plain  and  simply 
wheiher  or  not  we  want  to  support  the 
Olin  amendment  and  another  50  cent 
per  hundredweight  cut  in  the  support 
pric*  for  our  dairy  fanners,  or  wheth- 
er \re  want  to  support  a  reasonable 
policy  as  outlined  by  my  distinguished 


colleague    from    Vermont    [Mr.    Jef- 

rORDS]. 

We  have  the  equivalent  of  8  billion 
pounds  of  milk  brought  into  the 
United  States  every  year,  and  we  are 
talking  about  a  5  billion  pound  trigger- 
ing mechanism  to  trigger  that  reduc- 
tion in  price. 

We  should  not  have  it,  and  I  urge 
defeat  of  the  Olin  amendment. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  May  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  remains? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olin]  has  6  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  has  9 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  one  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny]. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Olin  amendment. 

With  section  662  we  are  not  chang- 
ing farm  policy.  We  are  injecting  fair- 
ness into  the  dairy  policy.  What  we 
called  for  in  the  farm  bill  of  1985  was 
not  an  automatic  cut  in  the  price  sup- 
port in  January  of  1988,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  a  cut,  if  the  surplus  still  ex- 
ceeded 5  billion  pounds. 

Every  region  of  the  country,  except 
California,  brought  production  levels 
down.  It  is  imfair  to  the  producers  in 
those  other  regions  to  take  an  addi- 
tional price  support  cut  when  they 
have  met  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Furthermore,  we  would  be  under  the 
5  billion  pound  trigger  if  we  did  not 
have  significant  casein  imports.  But 
every  producer  across  the  country  will 
take  a  price  support  cut  due  to  some- 
thing—casein imports— which  they 
have  no  control  over. 

I  do  not  see  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Olin]  recommending  an 
elimination  of  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween price  supports  from  one  region 
to  another;  but  it  would  save  us  a  lot 
more  money  if  we  would  do  that. 

Instead,  we  in  the  Midwest  who  al- 
ready have?  a  lower  price  support  than 
Virginia  are  being  asked  to  take  it  on 
the  chin  and  let  the  rest  of  the  regions 
get  off  with  a  much  higher  price  sup- 
port. 

The  fairness  issue  is  what  is  involved 
here.  The  Olin  amendment  would  lead 
to  an  additional  price  cut  in  those  re- 
gions that  have  met  the  requirements 
of  the  1985  farm  bill  to  reduce  the 
dairy  surplus.  That  isn't  fair.  The  Olin 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
many  minutes  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  has  8 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Schuette]. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Olin  amendment,  and  in  strong 
support  for  the  Jeffords  language  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  3  for  four  facts. 

Fact  one,  the  committee  amendment 
would  merely  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  into  account  the 
amoiuit  of  casein  imports  when  calcu- 
lating future  dairy  price  support  re- 
ductions. 
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That  is  one  fact.  Second  fact:  The 
European  Commiuiity  subsidizes  its 
own  casein  industry  to  the  detriment 
of  the  American  dairy  farmer. 

Third,  the  American  dairy  farmers 
are  in  compliance  with  the  1985  farm 
bill.  They  play  by  the  rules.  But  no, 
foreign  casein  imports,  foreign  dairy 
producers  bend  the  rules  and  the 
losers  are  the  American  dairy  farmers. 

Fact  No.  4:  So  the  imports  of  casein 
into  our  coimtry  displace  our  domestic 
market  to  the  detriment  of  the  Ameri- 
can dairy  farmers;  it  is  our  responsibil- 
ity. Congress'  responsibility,  to  take 
action  and  to  remedy  that  imbalance. 
That  is  why  we  should  adhere  to  the 
Jeffords  language  in  the  bill  and  vote 
"no"  on  the  Olin  amendment. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glick- 
man]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Olin  amendment 
and  hopefully  we  will  not  rewrite  the 
farm  bill  in  a  trade  bill,  but  we  will  do 
it  when  we  thoughtfully  look  at  the 
Dairy  Program. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  KoLBE]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Olin  to  strike  section  662  of  H.R. 
3,  a  provision  allowing  the  USDA  to 
subtract  casein  imports  when  calculat- 
ing the  dairy  surplus.  If  enacted,  sec- 
tion 662  would  prevent  a  50-cent  re- 
duction in  the  dairy  price-support 
level  from  going  into  effect. 

This  body  recognized  the  problems 
inherent  in  the  Dairy  Price  Support 
Program  when  it  established  the  sup- 
port reduction  privision  in  the  farm 
bill.  This  was  designed  as  a  followup  to 
the  chaotic  Dairy  Buyout  Program.  To 
deny  this  reduction  now  is  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  an  agreement  that  was  reached 
in  the  1985  farm  bill. 

Promises  were  made  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Chairman.  The  dairy  indus- 
try got  the  Whole  Herd  Buyout  Pro- 
gram when  it  accepted  the  prospect  of 
a  reduction  in  the  support  price  level 
if  purchases  of  surplus  products  re- 
mained high  after  the  buyout.  The 
levels  of  surplus  are  still  unacceptably 
high.  Congress  should  not  now  tuma- 
roimd  and  tell  the  cattle  industry  and 
others  that  a  deal  made  last  year  is 
null  and  void  now. 


Section  662  is  a  poorly  conceived  so- 
lution to  whatever  problem  is  per- 
ceived because  of  casein  imports.  Cer- 
tainly decisions  about  agriculture  price 
supports  should  t>e  made  in  agricul- 
ture legislation,  not  hidden  behind  the 
pretense  of  trade.  And  with  the  Uru- 
guay GATT  negotiation  coming  up 
shortly,  the  relationship  between 
casein  and  the  "ills"  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry can  certainly  better  be  ad^ 
dressed  at  that  time. 

But  trade  is  not  at  the  heart  of  this 
issue.  The  issue  is  the  anxiety  in  the 
dairy  industry  about  being  weaned 
even  slightly  from  their  price  sup- 
ports. I  understand  that  anxiety,  but 
the  evidence  is  clear.  The  supports  as 
constructed  are  insensitive  to  market 
constraints,  they  are  damaging  to  the 
consumer  as  well  as  related  industries, 
and  they  result  in  massive  over  sup- 
plies of  dairy  commodities. 

The  plan  outlined  in  the  farm  bill 
was  designed  to  reduce  the  dairy  sur- 
plus in  the  most  sensitive  way  possible. 
But  the  problems  are  real,  and  real  so- 
lutions are  what  is  needed,  not  delays 
or  evasions.  It  may  be  a  bitter  pill  for 
them  to  swallow— but  sometimes 
what's  good  for  us  doesn't  always  taste 
so  good.  It  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
struct an  argimient  to  say  that  the  50- 
cent  reduction  in  price  supports  could 
do  any  serious  harm  to  the  indtistry. 

If  we  don't  stick  with  the  farm  bill 
agreement  and  lower  price  supports, 
then  it's  possible  that  another  supply 
adjtistment  program  will  be  needed. 
That  is  the  worst  possible  answer  to 
surplus  commodity  problems.  The 
pain  of  price  support  cuts  to  industry 
pales  in  comparison  to  the  pain  experi- 
enced by  other  industries  as  a  result  of 
the  buyout. 

According  to  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
supply  and  demand  imbalance  is  im- 
proving as  a  result  of  the  Buyout  Pro- 
gram. This  is  therefore  the  worst  time 
for  Congress  to  send  the  false  signal  to 
dairy  producers  to  increase  produc- 
tion. The  signal  we  should  be  sending 
is  for  the  dairy  producer  to  decrease 
production  as  the  free  market  would  if 
it  were  allowed  to  operate  unencum- 
bered. 

Mr.  JE:FF0RDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  I 
think  part  of  the  tragedy  in  today's  ac- 
tivities in  the  passage  of  the  Gephardt 
amendment  is  going  to  mean  an 
almost  certain  veto.  We  need  a  piece  of 
trade  legislation,  that  goes  without 
question.  I  far  prefer  the  original  ver- 
sion. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the  provi- 
sion that  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  placed  in  here.  Infer- 
ences were  made  that  this  does  not 
belong  in  a  trade  bill.  Let  us  keep  in 
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mind  why  we  do  not  have  a  casein  in- 
dustry here.  Try  the  European 
Common  Market  running  our  people 
out  of  business  with  predatory  prac- 
tices and  subsidization. 

Yes,  it  does  belong  here.  Believe  me, 
the  dairy  farmer  ought  not  to  be  asked 
to  walk  the  plank  because  we  were  not 
paying  attention  to  the  predatory 
practices  of  the  European  Common 
Martcet  and  other  people  who  have 
taken  away  any  casein  industry  that 
we  had.  This  deserves  to  be  in  the  bill. 
It  is  very  important. 

Anyone  who  suggests  that  over  the 
course  of  the  last  10  years,  long  before 
I  got  here,  people  have  not  been  trying 
to  deal  with  this  casein  practice  under 
trade  legislation  just  does  not  read  the 
CoHGRzssioNAL  RECORD  accurately. 

I  ask  you  to  oppose  the  Olin  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  Boxn.TPt]. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Olin  to  strike 
the  dairy  price-support  provision  of 
this  trade  bill.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  striking  this  section  662  of  the 
bill,  the  most  fundamental  being  that 
this  provision  has  nothing  to  do  with 
trade  policy— it  has  everything  to  do 
with  domestic  dairy  price  support 
policy.  Although  section  662  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  casein  amendment,  it 
doesn't  do  anything  to  stop  casein  im- 
ports, it  just  says  let's  not  count  this 
dairy  byproduct  as  part  of  the  surplus 
in  dairy  products.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
delicate  compromise  regarding  dairy 
policy  was  reached  in  the  1985  farm 
bill  between  the  Interests  of  dairymen 
and  cattlemen.  This  trade  bill  is  not 
the  proper  vehicle  for  upsetting  that 
compromise. 

As  Members  will  recall.  l>eef  markets 
were  devastated  and  cattlemen  lost 
millions  of  dollars  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
famous "dairy  whole-herd  buyout" 
last  year.  This  attempt  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  the  dairy  indus- 
try get  its  supply  in  line  with  demand 
was  a  financial  boon  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, especially  those  producers  who 
had  their  milk  production  quotas 
bought  out  by  the  Government.  When 
these  dairy  cows  started  hitting  the 
slaughter  markets,  beef  prices  plum- 
meted and  cattlemen  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  across  the  country 
lost  millions  practically  overnight. 
This  was  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow 
indeed,  but  it  was  part  of  the  compro- 
mise reached  in  the  farm  bill.  The 
other  part  of  the  compromise  was  that 
dairy  price  supports  would  be  slightly 
deceased  if  large  surpluses  persisted 
despite  the  whole-herd  buyout.' 

Well,  the  large  surplus  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts has  persisted,  as  the  decrease  in 
production  resulting  from  the  whole- 

■Prom  SU.IO  per  hundredweight  to  $10.60  per 
hundredweight. 
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htrd  buyout  has  been  made  up  by 
otiher  dairymen.  If  there  is  still  more 
than  a  5  billion  pound  surplus  at  the 
ei  d  of  the  year,  the  slight  reduction  in 
pi  ice  supports  is  to  go  into  effect  to 
fv  rther  discourage  excess  production. 
"This  is  the  slight  concession  the  dairy 
industry  made  to  reach  the  compro- 
mise; and  it  seems  slight  indeed  in 
comparison  to  the  beating  cattlemen 
tqok. 

tut  now,  imder  the  auspices  of  a 
le  bill,  we  have  a  "backdoor"  at- 
ipt  in  section  662  to  tinker  with  the 
mla  for  calculating  the  dairy  sur- 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  sur- 
plus is  not  that  large  after  all,  and  the 
reductions  Ln  price  supports  aren't  ac- 
t<|ally  called  for.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I'^  not  buying  it.  and  cattlemen  in  my 
district  aren't  buying  it  either.  These 
lependent  businessmen  haven't 
Led  for  Government  assistance  or  a 
)vemment  program;  all  they  ask  is 
tHat  Government  programs  to  assist 
ouier  industries  do  not  inadvertantly 
hirt  the  beef  industry.  So  there  is  one 
very  good  reason  to  support  the  Olin 
amendment  to  stirke  section  662  from 
the  trade  bill.  Let  me  quickly  touch  on 
a  couple  more. 

pection  662  is  also  a  budget-buster, 
aj  its  inclusion  in  the  trade  bill  would 
nsult  in  an  estimated  $250  million  in 
budgetary  exposure.'  Congress  is 
struggling  to  reduce  this  huge  fiscal 
d(!ficit.  which  I  believe  to  be  the  pri- 
ni  ary  cause  of  our  trade  deficit.  Now  is 
c<  rtainly  not  the  time  to  be  adding  an 
additional  $250  million  to  the  budget 
d(  (f  icit. 

Finally,  let's  consider  the  impact  on 
o  instuners.  Does  any  Member  really 
tl  link  it  is  fair  to  hard-pressed  consum- 
e  s  of  dairy  products  to  be  adding  an 
additional  S700  million  to  the  grocery 
b  lis  of  conijumers  of  milk,  cheese,  and 
o  her  dairy  products. »  This  Member 

0  (rtainly  does  not. 

In  closing,  I  urge  Members  to  sup- 
p  >rt  the  Olin  amendment  to  stirke 
tftis  unnecessary  section  662  from  the 
trade  bill.  Let's  leave  domestic  dairy 
price  support  policy  out  of  trade  legis- 
lation. 

REFERENCES 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
^eld  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 

1  Tew  York  (Mr.  Solomon]. 

IMr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
tf  an  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  bill  that  I 
introduced  when  I  came  to  this  Con- 
gress  some  9  years  ago  was  a  bill  to 
I  mit  casein  imports  coming  into  this 
c  auntry  and  unfairly  affecting  the 
c  airy  industry  throughout  America.  It 
1;  as  been  9  years,  we  have  not  succeed- 
6  d  in  doing  anything  about  it.  The 
t  me  has  come  to  do  something  about 


But 
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even  if  that  time  did  not  exist. 
Is  one  reason  why  we  should  all 
vote  against  the  Olin  amendment  and 
suppoit  Mr.  Jeftords.  That  is,  just 
what  New  Zealand  recently  said 
They  said,  "USA,  we  don't  want 
your  nuclear-powered  ships,  we  don't 
want  anything  to  do  with  you."  Well, 
let  me  send  a  message  to  New  Zealand: 
"New  Zealand,  we  don't  want  anything 
ith  you,  either.  We  don't  want 
in."  So  support  Mr.  Jeffords. 
LIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
f  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
any  more  speakers  he  has? 
JEFFORDS.  More  speakers 
have  time;  three. 
CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
Vermont  is  entitled  to  close 
debat^,  the  Chair  would  advise  the 
gentl^an  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JOLIN.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
for  tlje  gentleman  from  Vermont  to 
have  one  more  speaker  now  if  that  is 
accep^ble.  I  have  only  two  more 
speakers. 

Mr.  I  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  OberstarI. 

Mr.  JOBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  time. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3  is  to  reduce 
our  tirade  surpluses.  Yet  we  have 
befor4  us  an  amendment  that  would 
increase  trade  surplus  and  set  off  one 
category  as  sacred  not  to  be  touched. 
Sacred,  not  to  be  touched.  I  cannot 
thinklof  anything  more  unreasonable 
or  unfair  than  this  amendment.  In  the 
past  several  years  we  have  cut  the 
price  [supports  for  dairy  farmers,  we 
have  iaxed  them  to  cull  their  herds  to 
reduce  the  cows  that  are  producing 
milk  fin  order  to  get  the  surpluses 
down.  We  have  put  this  heavy  burden 
on  the  domestic  dairy  producer.  Now 
we  ar;  going  to  hand  over  that  finan- 
cial sacrifice,  that  sacrifice  of  herds 
and  d  iiry  farmers,  over  to  the  Europe- 
an Common  Market  and  say,  "Come 
on  it.  You  come  on  in  and  take  over 
this  surplus  space  that  has  been  left 
when  we  culled  our  herds,  when  we  re- 
duced our  dairy  farmers,"  and  now  we 
are  g(  ling  to  hand  over  to  the  Europe- 
an Cc  mmon  Market  that  surplus,  that 
growth  increment  in  the  domestic 
marki  !t. 


In 
six 
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USDA  economists. 
Note— Casein— a  milk  and  cheese  byproduct  used 
t  I  make  plastics,  adhesives.  paints  and  foods. 


:  i^ance  the  average  dairy  herd  is 
<ows.    The    European    Common 
Markpt  subsidized  them  to  the  extent 
billion  last  year,  the  dairy  pro- 
in    the    European    Common 
Markfet  so  that  they  could  dump  calci- 
c^inate  in  the  U.S.  marketplace, 
is  nuts.  We  should  not  be  sup- 
porting a  policy  like  that.  We  should 
ourselves  so  that  we  could  give 
iurplus  over  to  the  Europeans. 


not 
the 
Nuts. 

MrJ  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minu  ;e  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Frenzel]. 


(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
a  little  bit  out  of  place  in  this  debate. 
The  reason  I  do  is  that  the  debate 
does  not  concern  trade.  We  are  talking 
about  a  way  to  keep  milk  payments 
from  being  reduced.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  indicates  that  this  is  going 
to  cost  $300  million.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  wise  or  not.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know  this  does  not  belong 
in  a  trade  bill.  It  has  no  place  in  here. 
It  does  not  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  particular  operation.  Once 
we  open  up  the  farm  bill,  then  we  do 
so,  I  think,  at  great  risk  to  everybody. 
I  believe  that  the  Olin  amendment 
should  be  accepted  and  those  people 
who  want  to  deal  with  the  milk  subsi- 
dy should  handle  them  in  the  normal 
way  with  an  amendment  to  the  farm 
bill  through  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]. 

Mr.  OBETY.  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
simply,  a  vote  for  the  Olin  amendment 
is  a  vote  to  make  American  dairy  farm- 
ers pay  for  subsidies  to  casein  produc- 
ers from  Europe  and  New  Zealand. 

A  vote  against  the  Olin  amendment 
is  a  vote  for  fairness.  A  vote  against 
the  Olin  amendment  recognizes  that 
casein  imports  have  doubled  in  5  years 
and  that  over  20  percent  of  today's 
dairy  surplus  is  directly  attributable  to 
those  same  casein  imports. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Olin]  euphemistically  said  a  couple  of 
moments  ago  that  the  dairy  industry 
is  "undergoing  adjustment."  In  plain 
English,  what  that  means  is  that  good 
people,  small  farmers,  are  losing  their 
farms  and  losing  their  homes  and 
losing  their  life's  work.  That  is  what 
"adjustment"  means  in  human  terms. 

If  you  will  note  carefully  the  persons 
participating  in  this  debate  today,  you 
will  note  that  people  from  the  regions 
who  were  treated  most  favorably 
under  the  previous  farm  bill  are  the 
people  who  are  today  defending  the 
Olin  amendment. 

Those  are  the  farmers  who  are  most 
highly  subsidized.  Those  are  the  farm- 
ers with  the  largest  dairy  operations  in 
this  country. 

The  average  dairy  farm  in  my  dis- 
trict is  not  the  1,000  and  2,000  cow 
dairy  ranches  which  people  from 
urban  areas  think  of  stereotypically. 
The  average  farmer  in  my  district  has 
about  60  cows.  He  is  not  going  to  make 
very  much  money  that  way. 

*I  would  suggest  to  the  people  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  expect  people 
from  my  region,  from  rural  areas,  to 
support  programs  to  combat  ruban 
poverty,  to  support  programs  to  deal 
with  urban  misery,  I  suggest  you  take 


a  look  at  the  poverty  and  misery  that 
exists  in  rural  America  in  our  regions 
right  now. 

Restore  a  sense  of  fairness,  at  least 
minimally,  to  this  legislation.  Oppose 
the  Olin  amendment  and  support  the 
Jeffords  plan. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my 
remaining  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  to  close 
the  debate  in  favor  of  the  Olin  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
first  place,  there  has  been  an  unspo- 
ken work  in  this  debate  which  is  very 
important:  California.  In  fact,  as  the 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  put  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont,  a  couple  of 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Minneso- 
ta, et  cetera,  many  of  the  people  who 
have  spoken,  they  have  said  this  is  all 
about  casein.  But  they  admitted  in  one 
version  of  the  "Dear  Colleague"— 
maybe  they  thought  better  about  it 
and  did  not  want  to  say  it  on  the  floor, 
but  part  of  the  problem  is  they  are 
making  too  much  milk  in  California. 

It  says  right  in  here:  "It  is  working 
in  markets  east  of  the  Rockies,"  and 
we  have  references  here  to  "anticipat- 
ed surpluses  on  the  west  coast." 

That  makes  the  point  that  what  we 
did  in  1985  was  to  do  something  called 
the  whole-herd  buyout.  We  said, 
among  other  things,  that  we  would  use 
public  money  to  buy  up  the  cows,  kill 
them,  get  them  out  of  dairy  produc- 
tion. The  people  who  sold  their  cows 
would  get  the  money  for  that.  They 
would  get  a  better  price  than  they 
would  on  the  market.  That  was  the 
deal,  and  it  was  working.  We  bought 
them  out. 

Part  of  that  deal  was  that  there 
would  be  drops  in  the  surplus.  What  is 
involved  here  is  a  unilateral  effort  by 
people  who  went  along  with  the  deal 
in  1985.  They  do  not  like  that  any- 
more. They  want  to  have  their  spilled 
milk  and  drink  it,  too.  The  cows  are 
dead;  the  money  has  been  paid  and 
spent,  and  now  they  say,  "OK,  we  got 
that  part;  we  got  the  whole-herd 
buyout,  now  we  are  going  to  let  the 
surplus  not  go  down." 

Why?  Because  of  casein  imports. 
There  is  nothing  unanticipated  about 
casein  imports.  In  the  first  place, 
people  knew  in  1985.  Again,  we  are 
talking  here  about  a  unilateral  effort 
from  the  representatives  of  the  dairy 
States,  and  I  understand  why  they 
want  to  do  it,  to  change  the  arrange- 
ment we  made  in  1985  because  what 
they  said  was,  "Give  us  the  whole-herd 
buyout." 

What  happened  was  that  the  bill 
went  through  and  it  has  become  law. 
People  took  the  benefits  and  now 
being  told,  "Let's  change  that  part 
unilaterally." 

Casein  imports;  we  knew  that  they 
were  there.  They  had  gone  up,  but 
people  knew  in  1985  that  they  were 


there.  Casein  as  not  invented  in  1986. 
Nothing  has  changed  under  the  law. 

In  addition,  we  are  told  that  you 
have  to  vote  for  this  to  stop  casein  im- 
ports. It  does  not  stop  casein  imports. 
What  the  bill  says  is  not  that  you 
should  not  import  casein;  it  says  that, 
as  casein  is  imported  over  a  certain 
level,  we  will  hold  off  subsidy  cuts. 

It  does  not  stop  a  drop  of  casein 
from  being  imported.  There  is  no 
mechanism  in  this  bill  to  do  it. 

In  addition,  as  they  admit  in  their 
"Dear  Colleague,"  the  problem  is  not 
just  casein  imports.  They  are  worried 
about  California.  They  think  that 
what  has  happened  is  that  they  are 
making  too  much  milk  in  California. 
But  they  do  not  want  to  say  that  be- 
cause they  want  to  get  it  into  the 
trade  bill.  They  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  say  California  is  not  part  of 
the  United  States.  Maybe  they  wish 
they  would  not. 

So  we  have  is  an  effort  unilaterally 
to  abrogate  the  agreement  and  it  does 
not  work.  It  is  going  to  cost  us  a  lot 
more  money  in  the  budget. 

We  ought  to  be  worried  about  pover- 
ty. Help  us  target  these  programs  and 
I  will  be  for  them,  but  the  domestic 
programs  have,  in  fact,  been  cut  very, 
very  substantially,  while  the  agricul- 
tural ones  have  been  going  up  in  total 
of  budgetary  impact. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
is  that  this  is  an  effort  to  break  a  deal 
and  spend  more  money. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 
Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Olin 
amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  adopting 
ttiis  constnjctive  legislation. 

During  the  debate  on  the  1985  farm  t>ill  the 
dairy  section  was  finally  agreed  to  after  much 
compromise.  The  final  result  allowed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  adjust  ttie  price  sup- 
port level  tiased  on  the  amount  of  expected 
surplus  production. 

The  compromise  allowed  each  side  to  have 
a  partial  victory.  The  dairy  producers  received 
the  Whole-Herd  Buyout  Program,  and  cattle 
producers  had  the  assurarKe  that  price  sup- 
port levels  would  drop  by  50  cents  per  hun- 
dred-weight annually  if  surpluses  continiied  to 
exceed  Vne  trigger  level  of  5  billion  pounds  a 
year  after  ttie  buyout. 

Even  though  the  buyout  is  nearly  complete, 
surpluses  in  1988  are  estimated  to  tie  above 
the  trigger  level.  As  a  result,  the  dairy  price 
support  level  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  be  re- 
duced as  of  January  1,  1988.  The  language  in 
this  t}ill  would  eliminate  casein  Imports  from 
the  formula  for  calculating  the  trigger  levels, 
and  would  ftave  the  effect  of  continuing 
present  milk  price  suport  levels  of  $11.35  per 
hundredweight 

Now,  I  am  sympatfietic  to  tfie  economic 
conditions  faced  by  all  agriculture  producers. 
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but  I  feel  this  is  not  the  appropriate  time, 
place,  or  mettxxl  of  correcting  the  dairy  provi- 
sion  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985.  I  would 
be  glad  to  work  for  arry  needed  change  that 
would  help  dairy  farmers  through  these  diffi- 
cult  times.  We  should  be  careful  to  amerxj 
trade  poMcy  and  not  domestic  dairy  policy. 

Congress  must  be  very  careful  on  how  it 
changes  all  legislation  that  could  have  a  large 
impact  on  the  Federal  deficit  This  proposed 
change  could  substantially  raise  Government 
outlays  without  having  the  benefit  of  economic 
study  or  congressional  hearings. 

Some  very  important  reasons  for  objecting 
to  this  language  include:  First,  section  662 
wouM  negate  the  delicate  balance  of  interests 
agreed  to  in  the  1985  farm  bill,  second,  the 
mild  supply  demand  imbalance  appears  to  be 
improving  and  the  current  formula  should  con- 
tinue to  give  an  ir>centive  to  reduce  overpro- 
duction, third,  Congress  should  not  artificially 
increase  Vhe  demand  for  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, fourth,  it  has  been  estimated  the  pro- 
posed reduction  in  price  supports  will  save 
$240  million,  fifth,  this  legislation  does  not 
even  begin  to  solve  the  casein  import  prob- 
lem, and  sixth,  this  section  coukj  cost  con- 
sumers approximately  $700  million. 

We  shouM  search  for  an  alternative  mettrad 
of  addressing  the  casein  import  problem.  If  we 
rwed  to  establish  a  domestic  casein  Industry 
then  let  us  look  It  in  ttie  appropriate  manner. 

If  we  send  a  signal  to  diairy  producers  to 
continue  to  overproduce  then  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  demand  for  another  dairy 
buyout  or  diversion  program  would  increase. 
This  would  cause  another  blip  in  cow  slaugh- 
ter numbers  that  woukj  have  detrimental  re- 
percussions on  beef  cattle  prices.  We  must 
not  forget  how  the  cattle  prices  dived  last 
spring  at  the  beginning  of  the  dairy  buyout. 

Given  the  questionable  management  of  tt>e 
Buyout  Program,  our  livestock  producers  were 
understandably  outraged  by  the  devastating 
decline  in  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan  to  vote  for  the  Olin 
amendment,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

[Mr.  KASTgWMEIgR]. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Olin 
amendment  and  in  support  of  the  Jef- 
fords provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  casein  Imports  has  been  an 
issue  before  Vhe  Congress  for  some  15  years 
rtow.  These  imports  are  having  a  clear  and 
mea8urat>le  impact  upon  t)oth  our  Milk  Price 
Support  Program  arxi  on  our  dairy  farmers. 

The  International  Trade  Commisston  has 
conceded  in  a  report  that  these  imports  ad- 
versely impact  tt>e  program.  More  recently, 
USDA  has  pegged  ttie  level  of  that  impact  at 
some  $325  millk>n  per  year. 

It  is  important  to  understarxJ  why  we  do  not 
produce  casein  domestically.  Casein  has  t>een 
used  commercially  in  food  products  for  less 
than  20  years.  Thus,  wtien  the  Milk  Price  Sup- 
port Program  was  designed,  casein  was  not 
included.  Arxl,  wften  it  became  a  food  prod- 
uct, ttiere  was  no  incentive  for  domestk:  pro- 
duction because  of  the  extrenwly  low,  subsi- 
dized prKe  of  casein  imports. 


Vet  we  know  that  ttwse  imports  cost  our 
MHk  Price  Support  Program  some  $325  millk>n 
each  year.  All  we  are  saying  in  opposirig  ttie 
Otin  amendment  is,  if  you're  going  to  force  us 
to  live  with  those  casein  imports,  don't  make 
ui  count  those  imports  toward  ttie  trigger  on 
CI  tting  ttie  support  price  for  milk.  Our  farmers 
c<  n't  survive  II. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  would  undo 
oiir  Dairy  Price  Support  Program  in  ttie  hopes 
of  getting  cheap  milk  Ignore  ttie  fact  that  we 
not  only  alreacfy  have  cheap  dairy  products, 
tHfi  we  are  seeing  the  cost  of  those  products 
a$  a  percentage  of  disposable  income  de- 
clkie,  year  after  year. 

Food  in  this  country  is  a  bargain.  But  our 
agricultural  industry  which  provides  ttiat  food 
isTcurrently  caught  in  an  economic  depression 
wnich  is  forcing  more  and  more  farmers 
tqward  economk:  insolvency  and  whk:h  contin- 
ues to  t>e  a  txake  on  any  tiopes  for  a  real,  na- 
tional, economic  recovery. 

[And  yet,  even  though  we  will  have  seen  the 
support  price  for  milk  drop  by  $2  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  we  are  told  by  the  supporters  of 
this  amendment  that  we  must  not  do  anything 
toj  forestall  yet  another  50  cent  cut  on  January 
1v  Ttie  ice  cream  makers  want  cheap  milk.  A 
consumer  advocate  thinks  we  should  price 
d«iry  products  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
What  happens  to  our  farm  economy  is,  sup- 
posedly, irrelevant. 

The  supporters  of  the  amendment  have 
grossly  inflated  the  cost  of  this  provision.  In  a 
latter  to  the  House  they  have  argued  that  the 
bll  would  cost  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  on 
an  annual  basis.  In  fact,  CBO  estimates  an 
iif  pact  of  only  $240  million  spread  over  the 
n*xt  4  years. 

jwe  are  not  talking  atxxjt  adding  this 
ainount  to  cun^ent  spending.  We  are  talking 
aitout  not  red  jcing  spending  by  that  amount. 
!  Finally,  the  projections  as  to  the  savings 
ttiat  will  be  passed  through  to  consumers  are 
sirely  built  upon  fantasy.  We  have  seen  the 
siipport  price  drop  by  $2  t>ut  we  have  not 
s^n  a  corresponding  drop  in  ttie  price  of 
»iry  products.  Consumers  cannot  expect  to 
price  cuts  if  ttie  Olin  amendment  passes. 
In  stiort,  the  "billion  dollar  baby"  you've 
in  hearing  atXHit  today  is  most  certainly 
ily  the  conception  of  the  supporters  of  this 
lendment 

The  bill  we'-e  considering  today  is  aimed  at 
ling  relief  from  imports  for  a  variety  of 
;an  industries.  We  know  that  casein  im- 
ports are  adversely  affecting  our  dairy  indus- 
ti^.  Let's  not  forget  the  American  dairy  farmer 
aB  we  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Olin 
afnendment.  In  1985,  ttie  farm  bill  set  dairy 
(fice  supports  on  a  downward  track  if  supplies 
vfere  not  reduced.  This  hasn't  tiappened  and 
r|ow  opponerts  of  the  amendment  want  to 
Keep  supports  up  and  pay  for  it  by  restrictions 
On  casein  imports.  The  bill  violates  the  agree- 
ment made  in  the  farm  bill  and  cattlemen  are 
understandably  upset. 

This  isn't  fair.  Cattlemen  in  Nebraska  don't 
ask  for  special  Government  programs.  All  ttiey 
ask  is  ttiat  existing  programs  do  not  hurt 
them.  And  they  have  in  the  past.  Opponents 
df  the  Olin  amendment  don't  want  to  stick  to 
1  ledeal. 
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Ttie  pebate  on  ttie  floor  ttasn't  convinced 
me  ttiat  ttiere  is  any  good  reason  to  void  ttie 
deal.  Netxaska's  cattlemen  worry  that  to 
refuse  to  reduce  dairy  production  incentives 
will  re^lt  in  an  unmanageable  surplus  situa- 
tion and  a  txiiklup  in  the  dairy  herd.  Down  ttie 
road  tflis  will  eventually  wind  up  disrupting 
cattle  markets.  Ttie  cattle  producers  in  Ne- 
braska will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  ttiis 
changa. 

Ttie  I  House  has  not  examined  this  issue. 
There  have  been  no  hearings  or  studies  on 
this  section  of  the  bill. 

Cattle  prices  are  starting  to  firm  up.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  change  farm  t)ill  polk^y  which 
couM  ^isrupt  the  first  good  news  Nebraska 
cattle  xoducers  have  seen  for  quite  some 
time. 

Ttie  Dlin  amendment  sfiould  be  adopted. 

Ms.  '■  >NOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  ttie  Olin  amendment,  affecting  a  modifi- 
cation made  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee \o  the  dairy  price  support  program. 

The  Olin  amendment  is  not  fair  to  the  850 
dairy  producers  in  my  State  who  are  at>iding 
by  ttie  new  dairy  program  and  trying  to  make 
a  living  as  dairy  farmers.  The  provision  in  the 
legislation  which  the  Olin  amendment  would 
strike,  Section  662,  seeks  to  honestly  account 
for  the]  serious  and  unfair  distortion  whk:h  Im- 
ported casein  products  have  had  on  dairy  sur- 
plus leyels. 

Section  662  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  discount  the  levels  of  Imported 
casein  \  in  calculating  CCC  surpluses.  Such  a 
discounting  is  fair  tjecause  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  refused  to  provide  deserved 
import  protection  despite  rising  volumes  of 
casein  jimports. 

On  Ljanuary  1,  1988,  if  CCC  surpluses 
exceed  5  billion  pounds,  dairy  fanners  will 
face  another  50  cent  cut  in  accordance  with 
the  rul^s  of  the  1985  farm  bill  dairy  program. 
Caseirt  imports,  a  dairy  byproduct  substitute, 
adds  #gnificantly  to  how  this  surplus  is  calcu- 
lated, but  unfairly.  Thus,  despite  great 
progress  by  the  dairy  industry  to  reduce  sur- 
pluses and  bring  supply  and  demand  closer 
together  with  the  new  dairy  program,  unfair 
casein  imports  will  Indirectly  cripple  Maine 
dairy  farmers. 

This;  provision  woukJ  require  cutt>acks  by 
the  administration  to  reflect  these  imports, 
whk:h  I  are  directly  interfering  with  the  dairy 
price  support  system.  If  the  import  restrictions 
are  made,  in  accordarKe  with  section  22  rem- 
edies, ithe  overall  effect  will  not  add  to  govern- 
ment fcosts,  despite  arguments  to  the  con- 
trary. I 

In  s^m,  section  662  of  H.R.  3  Is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  modification,  reflecting  the  casein 
import|  loophole.  I  oppose  the  Olin  amend- 
ment, land  urge  Memt)ers  of  ttie  House  to  re- 
flect ori  the  damage  t)eing  done  to  hard-work- 
ing dairy  farmers  as  a  result  of  casein  imports. 
Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  Olin  amendment.  That  meas- 
ure would  strike  important  language  now  in- 
cluded in  the  trade  bill  (H.R.  3)  to  aid  Ameri- 
ca's dairy  industry.  Casein,  a  protein  product 
used  as  a  cheese  substitute,  is  causing  seri- 
ous hardship  for  the  American  dairy  industry. 
Casein  has  a  numt>er  of  uses,  but  more  and 
more  It  is  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  do- 


mestically produced  milk  products.  Encour- 
aged by  the  U.S.  open  market  for  casein,  for- 
eign producers  have  rapidly  increased  their 
casein  exports  to  our  country.  In  many  cases 
casein  production  is  subskjized  by  foreign 
countries,  thus  preventing  a  competitive 
casein  industry  from  developing  in  the  United 
States.  Casein  imports  have  neariy  doubled 
from  127.8  million  pounds  in  1981  to  228.9 
millk>n  pounds  last  year. 

On  January  1,  1988,  ttiese  casein  imports 
will  lead  directly  to  a  S0.50  cut  in  the  U.S. 
Price  Support  Program.  According  to  the  1985 
farm  t)ill,  if  Govemment-purchased  milk  sur- 
pluses exceed  50  billion  pounds,  they  will  trig- 
ger a  50-cent  price  support  cut.  The  intent  of 
that  trigger  was  to  encourage  American  dairy 
farmers  to  limit  surpluses.  And  American  farm- 
ers have  done  ttiat.  But  if  Government  surplus 
purchases  of  milk  exceed  5  bilton  pounds,  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  American  farmers,  but 
the  result  of  unrestricted  casein  imports. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  pro- 
jecting that  our  dairy  surplus  in  1988  will  be 
around  5.7  billion  pounds.  Some  1.6  billion  of 
that  amount  or  28  percent  is  attributable  to 
milk  sales  that  have  been  displaced  by  casein 
imports. 

In  March  of  this  year,  I  was  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  legislatkjn  (H.R.  1436)  to  establish 
casein  import  quotas.  If  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture is  unwilling  to  limit  casein  imports  in 
this  way,  the  least  it  can  do  is  not  penalize 
American  dairy  farmers  with  a  price  cut  for  for- 
eign import  which  are  subsidized  by  foreign 
countries.  In  other  words,  American  dairy 
farmers  are  making  a  good  faith  effort  to  re- 
sponsibly limit  surpluses  and,  for  their  efforts, 
will  be  penalized  through  a  large  price  support 
cut  due  to  import  trade  practices  that  are  to- 
tally t>eyond  their  control. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  rejecting 
ttie  Olin  amendment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it,  all  time  has  expired 
except  2  minutes  on  my  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunderson]  to  close 
debate. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  us  understand  that  this  is  a  trade 
issue  before  us  at  the  present  time. 

We  tried  in  that  1985  farm  bill  to 
put  a  quota  on  casein,  and  what  were 
we  told?  We  were  told  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  that.  If  you  want  to 
deal  with  casein,  you  have  to  do  it  in  a 
trade  bill. 

That  is  why  we  are  here  today.  We 
tried  to  get  a  quota  in  this  trade  bill: 
they  said  no.  We  are  saying,  all  right, 
if  we  cannot  have  a  quota,  then  let  us 
not  penalize  America's  dairy  farmers 
because  we  are  allowing  all  this  im- 
ported casein  to  flood  our  markets. 

What  has  happened  to  the  class  I 
milk  price  in  Wisconsin  since  1980? 
Since  1980,  we  have  gone  from  $13.10 
down  to  $11.35;  we  are  going  to  go 
down  to  $11.10  and  down  to  $10.60 
next  year  unless  we  pass  this  kind  of 


amendment.  We  have  imposed  assess- 
ments on  our  farmers.  We  have  asked 
them  to  endure  one  dairy  diversion 
program;  secondly,  to  take  a  dairy  ter- 
mination program  to  deal  with  their 
problem.  They  made  cuts  only  to  be 
penalized  because  we  in  the  Congress 
are  unwilling  to  say  no  to  the  imports. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  stands 
up  here  and  suggests  by  his  amend- 
ment that  he  is  for  free  trade  in  the 
world.  I  will  suggest  to  you  that  he 
ought  to  be  for  free  trade  at  home.  It 
is  pretty  easy  for  someone  from  Vir- 
ginia to  stand  up  here  and  suggest 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  50-cent  price 
cut.  They  have  a  market  price  for  class 
1  milk  in  Virginia  of  $15.26.  In  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  upper  Midwest,  we  have  a 
market  price  of  $12.23,  $3  less. 

He  knows  very  well  that  he  will  not 
endure  one  penny  of  a  price  cut  for  his 
dairy  farmers.  If  he  were  serious  about 
letting  casein  come  in  here  and  have  a 
free  market,  he  would  eliminate  the 
marketing  orders  in  this  country,  and 
he  would  see  to  it  that  his  farmers  felt 
the  same  impact  of  the  philosophy  he 
is  suggesting  we  impose  upon  dairy 
farmers  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  ask  you  to  reject  the  Olin  amend- 
ment and  stand  up  for  all  of  America's 
dairy  farmers,  not  just  for  those  in 
Virginia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having 
expired,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Olin]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMKNT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GIBBONS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gibbons: 
Strike  section  671,  page  712.  line  8  through 
line  23. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons] will  t>e  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes, and  a  Meml>er  opposed  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  can  dispose  of  this  in  pretty 
rapid-fire  order  if  we  can  just  all  pay 
attention. 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  agree  to 
strike  section  671,  which  imposes  an 
additional  country-of-origin  labeling 
requirement  on  meat  products.  I  have 
grave  concerns  about  the  need  for 
such  a  provision,  and  feel  that  it  de- 
serves closer  study  before  enactment 
into  law.  Indeed,  a  provision  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985— the  1985 
farm  bill— recognized  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional information  on  this  issue,  and 


ordered  an  investigation  by  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  and  a  report  to 
Congress  on  its  findings.  The  results 
of  that  investigation  are  just  now 
being  finalized,  and  will  shortly  be 
submitted  to  Congress.  It  is  premature 
and,  I  t>elieve.  inappropriate  for  this 
iKXly  to  be  adopting  changes  to  the 
meat  labeling  law  liefore  we  even  have 
a  chance  to  consider  the  GAO  report. 

As  many  of  you  know,  we  already 
have  country-of-origin  labeling  re- 
quirements under  current  law.  AU  im- 
ports must  be  clearly  labeled  as  to 
their  country  of  origin  as  a  condition 
to  entry  into  U.S.  customs  territory. 
Indeed,  both  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
and  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
already  require  all  imported  meat  and 
meat  food  products  to  be  marked  as  to 
country  of  origin. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  clear  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Trade  Subcommittee  has  some 
strong  reservations  regarding  this  pro- 
vision. I  regret  that  your  concerns 
could  not  be  adequately  resolved.  It  is 
my  l>elief  that  the  provisions  of  cur- 
rent law  dealing  with  country-of-origin 
labeling  of  meat  products  are  not  ade- 
quate. 

The  need  for  reform  of  current  la- 
t)eling  requirements  was  addressed  in  a 
recent  field  hearing  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Dairy.  Livestock,  and 
Poultry  in  Florida.  Representatives 
from  various  producer  groups  and  the 
conunissioner  of  agriculture  for  the 
State  of  Florida  unanimously  agreed 
to  the  need  for  an  effective  labeling 
requirement.  These  sentiments  are 
shared  by  the  National  Cattlemen's 
Association  and  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  who  have  provided  me  with 
written  statements  of  endorsement  for 
a  labeling  requirement. 

The  intent  of  the  provision  is  not  to 
create  a  nontariff  barrier  to  imports. 
The  American  meat  producer  has  in- 
vested much  of  his  time  and  money  to 
produce  and  promote  a  quality  domes- 
tic meat  product.  American  meat  pro- 
ducers are  proud  of  their  product  and 
believe  the  lack  of  proper  identifica- 
tion deprives  the  consumer  of  the  op- 
portunity to  make  an  informed  shop- 
ping choice. 

When  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
marked  up  H.R.  3,  I  therefore  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  to  impose  a  stricter 
country-of-origin  labeling  requirement 
for  meat  products.  This  amendment 
received  overwhelming  support  from 
the  members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee. 

However,  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  views  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Trade  Subcommit- 
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tee.  and  do  not  take  your  objections 
lisbtly.  I  have  a  strong  interest  in  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  our  trade 
laws  generally,  and  our  country-of- 
origin  labeling  laws  in  particular.  Is 
there  any  way  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Trade  Subcommittee 
might  suggest  that  our  mutual  con- 
cerns be  addressed  in  a  manner  that  is 
productive  and  avoids  unnecessary 
confrontation? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate what  my  distinguished  friend 
has  had  to  say.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  if  he 
were  to  introduce  a  separate  bill  on 
this  subject,  I  would  be  willing  to  worlc 
with  him.  and  other  interested  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
of  the  agricultural  community,  in  ad- 
dressing any  necessary  improvements 
in  our  Meat  Labeling  Act.  Specifically, 
I  would  be  willing  to  schedule  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Trade  Subcommittee  to  con- 
dder  the  need  for  changes  in  the  laws 
requiring  country  of  origin  on  meat 
and  meat  products.  There  is  plenty  of 
time  remaining  in  the  100th  Congress 
to  consider  improvements  in  the  coun- 
try-of-origin  laws.  I  have  serious  objec- 
tions, however,  to  including  this  provi- 
sion in  HJl.  3  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, in  an  effort  to  avoid  any  unnec- 
essary controversy  over  this  issue,  and 
In  deference  to  the  great  leadership 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Trade  Subcommittee  has  provided 
to  this  Chamber  on  trade  issues,  I 
shall  agree  to  introduce  my  provision 
as  a  separate  bill,  and  worlc  with  him 
to  achieve  appropriate  reform  of  coun- 
try-of-origin  labeling  requirements 
through  separate  legislative  action.  In 
addition,  I  shall  seek  further  hearings 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
on  the  GAO  report  required  by  the 
198S  Food  Security  Act.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  cooperation.  With 
this  understanding,  I  shall  not  object 
to  deleting  the  provision  from  H.R.  3 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Lewis]  and  I  assure  him 
that  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  him 
and  for  the  constituency  that  he  rep- 
resents so  ably.  I  will  be  happy,  as 
soon  as  this  bill  is  introduced,  to  get  it 
referred  to  the  appropriate  agencies 
for  their  comment  and  to  have  a  hear- 
ing early  this  year.  I  want  to  work 
with  the  gentleman  and  see  if  we  can 
settle  this  difficulty. 

Mr.  FRENZEIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too.  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida.  In 
fact.  I  congratulate  the  two  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  Florida  for 
working  out  an  arrangement  which  I 
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think  eliminates  one  more  barrier  to 
the  passage  of  a  bipartisan  unified 
trade  bill. 

We  have  had  two  setbacks  today.  On 
tHe  other  hand,  we  have  made,  I 
tliink,  some  extraordinary  progress, 
partly  because  of  accommodations 
siich  as  that  made  by  the  gentleman 
fiDm  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis]  and  that 
ittde  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[^.  Kaptuk]  and  others.  We  are 
g«ing  to  develop,  I  am  convinced, 
Ixfore  we  are  through,  a  bill  that  this 
^use  and  the  other  body  and  the 
President  can  join  hands  over.  That 
hts  always  been  our  aim,  and  despite 
these  temporary  setbacks,  I  want  to 
congratulate  again  both  the  gentle- 
men and  tell  them  I  believe  we  are 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  purposes 
of  a  colloquy? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
T  sxas.    

WLr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tqe  Congress  has  made  a  commitment 
td  strengthen  our  trade  laws  and  take 
steps  to  address  the  unfair  foreign 
tipde  practices  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. I  commend  my  colleagues  for  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  to  date. 

t  want  to  offer  a  special  note  of 
trianlts  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  who  served  on 
the  agriculture  task  force.  They  have 
worked  very  hard  to  ensure  that 
American  agriculture  is  represented  in 
the  bill  Ijef  ore  us. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  agreeing  to  discuss  an 
issue  of  great  importance  to  8,500 
sheep  producers  in  my  State  and  many 
olther  States  throughout  the  Nation— 
latnb  imporis. 

Jn  1964,  the  88th  Congress  author- 
ized imposition  of  import  quotas  on 
certain  meat  products— beef,  veal, 
mutton,  and  goat— as  an  amendment 
to  an  act  dealing  with  free  importation 
oi  wild  animals.  The  Senate  bill  in- 
cmded  lamb  meat  with  a  quota  of 
3,200,000  pounds.  However,  House  con- 
f ( fees  felt  that  with  lamb  imports  nm- 
n  ng  only  1  to  2V^  percent  of  domestic 
pi  oduction  there  was  not  a  competi- 
ti^e  problem.  At  that  time,  beef  im- 
ports, for  example,  were  nmning  be- 
t\  reen  10  and  11  percent. 

Colloquies  held  in  both  the  House 
afd  Senate  during  consideration  of 
the  conference  agreement  gave  clear 

lications,  however,  that  had  a  com- 

(titive  problem  similar  to  beef  been 

frceived   at   the   time,   lamb   would 

ive  been  retained  in  the  1964  act. 
[r.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

r.  STENHOLM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
fibm  Texas. 

[Mr.  PICKLE.  I  share  the  concerns  of 
tl^e  gentleman  from  Texas  and  want 
td  express  my  support  for  putting  our 
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ranchers  on  an  equal  footing 
with  their  colleagues  raising  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  and  goat. 

Lamib  imports  now  accoimt  for  10 
percent  of  domestic  production.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  may  recall 
that,  I  during  the  Ways  and  Means 
ittee  markup  of  H.R.  13. 1  raised 
estion  of  a  possible  amendment 
Meat  Import  Act  to  accomplish 
e  purpose.  We  had  a  consider- 
ussion  of  it  at  that  time, 
ference  to  the  chairman's  con- 
that  I  enter  into  this  kind  of  an 
understanding  at  that  time  in  the  bill, 
I  did  pot  offer  an  amendment,  based 
chairman's  assertion  that  he 
to  have  hearings  and  would 
do  that  later.  So  that  was  the 
n  that  was  raised  at  that  time, 
postponed  it. 
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nder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  could  express  his  feeling  about 
these  hearings  now? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Well,  of  course,  the 
gentl^an  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
StenhIdlm]  are  both  correct.  I  appreci- 
ate the  concern  of  both  these  distin- 
guished colleagues. 

I  aiv  concerned,  however,  that  the 
full  iniplications  of  adding  lamb  to  the 
Meat  Import  Act  have  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. No  hearings  have  been  held  on 
this  is^ue  by  the  Trade  Subcommittee 
during  the  hearings  on  H.R.  3  and  no 
witnesses  testified  on  this  issue. 

Purihermore,  there  are  serious  ques- 
tions lEis  to  our  international  obliga- 
tions in  this  area  which  deserve  fur- 
onsideration  and  study  before 
r  into  legislation. 
STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
le  gentleman  yield  again? 
IBBONS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the!  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  I  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  should  be  aware 
that  t^e  Subcommittee  on  Livestock, 
DairyJ  and  Poultry,  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  which  I  chair,  did  hold  a 
hearing  on  March  4  this  year  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  lamb  industry  were 
present. 

Furthermore,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Smith]  eloquently  described  the 
situation  facing  the  lamb  industry 
during  that  hearing. 

Moreover,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florick  is  aware,  during  consideration 
of  trade  legislation  in  the  House  Agri- 
cultune  Committee,  the  committee 
imanitnously  supported  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  which  included  lamb  in  the 
meats  covered  by  the  Meat  Import  Act 
of  197P. 

Encompassed  in  the  amendment  also 
was  a  provision  directing  the  Secretary 
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of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study  of 
trends  with  respect  to  lamb  imports 
ahd  their  effects  on  domestic  produc- 
tion. Such  studies  should  examine 
whether  a  disporportionate  quantity 
of  lamb  meat  is  entered  into  the 
United  States  in  any  particular  quar- 
ter. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  agreed  to  retain 
this  requirement  for  a  study  in  the 
final  legislation  before  us  today.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
provide  Congress  data  on  the  supply 
demand  ratio  of  lamb  in  each  of  the 
four  quarters  as  well  as  the  corre- 
sponding fluctuation  in  price. 

Lamb  producers  and  legislators  in 
the  United  States  are  concerned  that 
significant  movements  in  the  market 
have  a  detrimental  impact  on  the  price 
of  U.S.  lamb. 

Furthermore,  New  Zealand's  an- 
nounced intention  to  greatly  increase 
its  presence  in  the  United  States 
market  is  expected  to  upset  the  al- 
ready delicate  balance  in  the  pricing 
structure  of  United  States  lamb. 

We  would  also  expect  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  to  the  com- 
mittee recommendations  on  steps 
which  can  be  taken  to  strengthen  the 
domstic  lamb  industry. 

Although  we  had  hoped  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  agree  to 
include  the  entire  amendment  in  its 
title  of  the  trade  package,  we  recog- 
nize the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  over  the  Meat 
Import  Act  and  have  deferred  to  its 
position  not  to  amend  it  at  this  time. 

It  is  my  understanding,  however, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  will 
work  with  us  on  these  issues  at  any  ap- 
propriate opportunity  in  the  future. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding, 
may  I  ask  the  chairman? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sten- 
holm],  my  good  friend  is  correct.  If 
either  of  our  colleagues  from  Texas 
will  introduce  a  bill  on  this  subject,  we 
will  proceed  to  process  it  in  the  normal 
manner,  which  is  a  rapid  and  thor- 
ough way  of  considering  it. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  the  gentle- 
man in  this  matter,  I  certainly  will  be 
happy  to. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  P.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  yielding. 

I  just  wanted  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  was  my  language  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  foresaw  to  take 
out  of  this  trade  bill  and  substitute  a 
study  for  it.  I  think  a  study  will  reveal, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  while  imports  of 
lamb  today  are  about  10  percent  of  the 


total  volume  in  this  country,  schedules 
in  the  future  indicate,  and  I  am  quot- 
ing from  the  New  Zealand  Herald, 
that  they  had  planned  in  the  next 
years  a  20-percent  increase  per  year,  to 
reach  5  million  lambs,  directed  at  the 
United  States.  If  that  were  true  today, 
that  would  be  70  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic production  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  point  is  well  made  that 
rather  than  try  to  correct  a  situation 
after  this  kind  of  export  might  occur, 
it  would  be  much  easier  for  us  to  cor- 
rect it  in  a  preventive  way  and  in  a 
way  in  which  we  would  not  restrict  im- 
ports into  this  country  and  we  would 
place  our  lamb  producers  on  an  even 
keel  with  our  international  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Smith]  that  I  understand  his  position 
and  let  me  assure  the  gentleman  that 
we  are  not  going  to  put  him  through 
any  study.  We  will  take  up  the  gentle- 
man's bill  and  go  right  ahead  with  it. 
We  appreciate  the  gentleman's  coop- 
eration. We  want  to  work  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  should 
now  properly  inquire  if  there  is  any 
Member  present  opposed  to  the 
amendment  who  seelcs  time  in  opposi- 
tion? 

The  Chair  sees  none.  Therefore,  the 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Coiiunittee  do  now  riise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  rise. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  hLs  inquiry. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  were 
given  to  understand  the  Committee 
was  going  to  rise  at  6:30.  Does  the 
Chair  have  any  information  as  to 
whether  that  will  in  fact  happen? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  no 
information  on  that  subject,  the  Chair 
would  advise  the  gentleman. 

D  1800 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
motion  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARUAMENTART  INQUIRY 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  we  are  going  to 
take  up  the  next  amendment  accord- 
ing to  the  rule,  the  so-called  Lent 
amendment,  and  that  we  will  leave — 
which  is  a  40-minute  amendment — we 
will  leave  5  minutes  remaining  on  each 
side  and  then  adjourn  tonight  at  about 
6:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the 
Chair's  understanding. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  20  minutes  of 
debate  time  be  reserved  until  tomor- 
row, 10  minutes  on  each  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LENT 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lent:  Page 
757,  beginning  on  line  11.  strike  out  all  of 
subsection  (j)  through  line  21  and  insert  the 
following: 

(j)  Regulations.— 

(1)  Regulations  required:  deadlines  for 
PROMULGATION.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  publish  for  notice 
and  public  comment  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe final  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion not  later  than  180  days  after  such  date 
of  enactment. 

(2)  Contents  op  regulations.— Regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subsection— 

(A)  shall  establish  forms  and  procedures 
for  making  the  disclosures  required  by  this 
section: 

(B)  shall  establish  procediues  for  index- 
ing, and  providing  public  access  to,  the  in- 
formation disclosed  under  this  section: 

(C)  may  define  any  term  used  in  this  sec- 
tion which  is  not  defined  in  subsection  (m> 
and  may  provide  further  clarification  of  any 
term  which  is  defined  in  such  subsection; 

(D)  may.  subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection— 

(i)  exempt  any  person  or  interest  or  class 
of  persons  or  interests,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
or.  uiKin  specific  terms  and  conditions,  from 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  or  exempt 
from  public  access  the  information  disclosed 
by  any  person  or  class  of  persons,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  upon  specific  terms  and  condi- 
tions: or 

(ii)  establish  procedures  for  the  granting 
of  such  an  exemption  by  order,  upon  appli- 
cation by  any  person; 

(E)  may  prescribe  means  reasonably  de- 
signed to  prevent  any  person  from  evading 
or  circumventing  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion; and 

(F)  may  otherwise  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(3)  Criteria  for  exemptions.— No  exemp- 
tion may  be  granted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)(D)  of  this  subsection  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  in  the  proceeding  to  estab- 
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llsh  the  exemption  by  rule  or  to  grvit  the 
exemption  by  order,  that  the  exemption  is 
neceaaary  in  order  to  prevent  a  substantial 
Impairment  of  beneficial  foreign  investment 
in  the  United  States.  In  malUng  such  a  de- 
ten^natlon,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  impact  of  foreign  investiment  in  the 
United  SUtes  on— 

(A)  employment  in  the  United  States: 

(B)  Federal  and  State  tax  revenues: 

(C)  the  balance  of  international  trade; 

(D)  access  to  advanced  technology: 

(E)  the  cost  and  availability  of  capital  to 
United  States  businesses:  and 

(F)  the  sUbility  of  United  SUtes  markets 
in  sectirities,  real  estate,  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ijanl  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lorr]. 

Mr.  IiENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  my  amendment, 
which  would  modify  section  703  of 
HJl.  3— the  Bryant  provision— dealing 
with  the  reporting  of  foreign  invest- 
ments in  the  United  States.  The 
Bryant  provision,  while  well  meaning, 
is  a  highly  controversial,  burdensome, 
confusing,  and  inflexible  provision 
that  Paul  Volcker  and  others  have 
said  could  cause  a  severe  outflow  of 
capital  and  produce  a  severe,  negative 
impact  on  our  economy  and  on  the 
present  and  future  jobs  of  millions  of 
U.S.  workers.  My  amendment  seeks  to 
giiard  against  this  by  incorporating 
reasonable  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  exempt  certain  invest- 
ments if  their  reporting  or  disclosure 
would  be  harmful  to  beneficial  foreign 
investment. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce included  section  703  in  the  bill 
by  only  one  vote.  Since  then,  it  has 
elicited  serious  concerns  from  many 
sectors  of  the  business  and  financial 
community.  In  response  to  those  pro- 
tests, the  supporters  of  section  703 
have  already  made  several  changes  in 
the  provision  to  relieve  the  reporting 
burdens  on  selected  investors. 

But  the  provision  still  imposes  ex- 
traordinarily inflexible  requirements 
that  individual  foreign  investors  and 
companies  obtaining  as  little  as  25  per- 
cent ownership  in  a  U.S.  business  file 
extensive  financial  and  other  data 
with  the  Commerce  Department.  All 
of  this  data  must  be  publicly  disclosed, 
on  an  annual  basis,  without  regard  to 
protection  of  cotifidential  financial 
data,  competitive  damage,  trade  se- 
crets or  any  other  adverse  impacts. 

We  have  tried,  without  success,  to 
find  the  motivation  behind  this  re- 
quirement. 

The  unconditional  disclosure  re- 
quired here  is  not  for  anyone's  protec- 
tion—if a  company  is  publicly  held,  in- 
vestors are  already  protected  by  SEC 
reporting  requirements.  It  is  not  to 
help  Government  analysts— this  over- 
laps data  they  already  have  access  to 
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on  i  confidential  basis.  It  may  benefit 
some  members  of  the  public  and  some 
woHiers  in  multinational  companies, 
but  that  benefit  could  be  offset  if  the 
disclosure  and  reporting  requirements 
discpurage  the  flow  of  foreign  invest- 
ments in  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
because  the  Bryant  provision  is  retro- 
actnre,  it  could  cause  dumping  of  for- 
eigil-owned  U.S.  assets  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  legislation. 

Without  extensive  foreign  invest- 
medt  throughout  America's  history, 
thefe  would  be  no  industrial  America. 
In  the  last  25  years,  without  the  Swiss 
drut  companies,  Japanese  auto  compa- 
niea^  Dutch  oil  companies,  English 
conglomerates,  and  thousands  of  for- 
eign nationals  who  buy  stock  in  United 
States  companies,  literally  billions  in 
new  investment  capital  and  millions  of 
U.Si  jobs  would  not  exist.  Foreign  in- 
vesODrs  bring  $43  billion  aiuiually  of 
their  money  to  this  country  precisely 
because  we  respect  private  property 
rignts;  we  are  politically  and  economi- 
cally stable;  we  have  an  open  economy 
thai  welcomes  new  investment:  up 
until  now,  you  didn't  have  to  hire  an 
attqmey  or  CPA  to  invest  in  America; 
andi  most  important  for  many  inves- 
tor^ we  respect  all  investors'  basic 
right  to  privacy.  Paul  Volcker,  in  his 
letter  to  Chairman  Dingexi„  said  the 
cumulative  total  of  this  foreign  invest- 
ment is  more  than  eight  times  this  $43 
billfen  in  flow  last  year.  In  other 
worps,  the  Bryant  provision  threatens 
almost  $350  billion  in  foreign  invest- 
mei^t  and  millions  of  jobs.  It  explicitly 
res  disclosure  of  confidential  fi- 
lial information  by  foreign  owned 
less.  As  I  said,  it  is  retroactive.  It 
lyzantine.  It  is  vague,  except  inso- 
it  imposes  severe  civil  and  crimi- 
nal I  sanctions  for  late  and  erroneous 
reports. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  invest- 
mei^ts  the  Bryant  language  covers  are 
uncertain.  It  could  require  disclosure 
of  tthe  operations  of  partnerships, 
sm^  businesses,  family-controlled 
fiinAs,  subsidiaries  of  multinational 
companies,  mutual  funds,  trusts, 
led  investment  funds,  brokerage 
accounts,  and  stock  portfolios.  It  could 
require  that  foreign  tax  returns,  con- 
tracts, and  confidential  agreements  be 
filefl  with  the  Commerce  Department. 
It  <|ould  require  disclosure  by  Ameri- 
can(  involved  in  investments  with  for- 
eign persons  or  companies.  It  could 
hurit  foreign-held  U.S.  companies- 
even  U.S.  companies  only  25  percent 
foreign-owned— by  forcing  them  to  dis- 
close confidential  data  to  their  em- 
ployees or  competitors,  when  U.S.- 
owiied  companies  are  protected.  In 
sho  rt,  it  is  so  broad,  and  it  is  so  confus- 
ing in  its  requirements  that  we  simply 
ha\e  no  way  of  knowing  what  it  will 
do  to  the  flow  of  foreign  investment 
int(i  the  United  States.  What  we  do 
kn(  w  is  that  the  Bryant  language  is  al- 
rea  ly  causing  concern  among  multina- 
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tionals  and  foreign  investors  who  may 
not  want  to  risk  a  fine  or  prison  term 
trying  to  walk  through  this  minefield 
and  will  simply  put  their  capital  into  a 
more  hospitable  environment. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  effects  of 
section  f  03  will  be.  We  do  know  that 
the  admjinlstration,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation ^f  Manufacturers,  the  Federal 
Reserve,  members  of  the  Business 
Roundtable,  foreign  governments,  and 
multinational  companies  with  exten- 
sive U.S.  facilities,  have  all  expressed 
concern  or  downright  opposition  to  it. 

That  Is  why  I  am  proposing  this 
"esca|}e  value"  amendment  which 
would  provide  that  in  exercising  rule- 
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authority  under  this  section. 


the  Secietary  of  Commerce  will  under 
certain  circumstances  have  the  au- 
thority :o  exempt  classes  of  investors 
or  individual  investments  from  the  re- 
poi-ting  or  disclosure  requirements. 
This  exemption  authority  could  only 
be  exercflsed  if  the  Secretary  makes  an 
affirmative  determination  by  rule  or 
order,  supported  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence,  that  the  exemption  is 
necessaBy  in  order  to  prevent  a  sub- 
stantial fimpairment  of  beneficial  for- 
eign investment  in  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
considei:  the  following  key  factors  in 
making  a  decision:  U.S.  employment. 
Federal  I  and  State  tax  revenues,  the 
international  trade  balance,  access  to 
advancejl  technology,  capital  cost  and 
availability,  and  the  stability  of  U.S. 
securities,  real  estate  and  natural  re- 
sources markets. 

I  do  hot  believe  that  anyone  who 
support!  modification  of  this  section 
belicves'that  we  shouldn't  have  notice 
and  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States.  But  there  are  a  number 
of  laws  [already  in  place  that  require 
extensivje  reporting  of  such  invest- 
ment. We  can  all  agree  that  more  of 
that  information  should  be  made 
public,  ind  more  analysis  of  it  should 
be  available,  but  that  does  not  in  any 
way  justify  turning  the  existing  re- 
porting system  on  its  head,  discrimi- 
nating iigalnst  foreign  investors,  and 
ignoring  any  basic  right  to  privacy  or 
need  to  balance  the  interests  involved. 

If  section  703  is  not  modified,  we  are 
rushing!  to  judgement  on  what  could 
be  a  midtibillion  dollar  mistake.  We've 
had  on^  hearing  on  this  issue.  We've 
had  on^  debate  in  the  EInergy  and 
Commetce  Committee.  That's  all  the 
record  \te  have,  along  with  a  few  opin- 
ions, some  newspaper  and  magazine 
articlesJ  and  a  mountain  of  questions. 
Most  of  the  other  sections  of  this  bill 
have  b^en  debated,  analyzed,  investi- 
gated, discussed,  negotiated,  and  re- 
viewed for  the  last  3  or  4  years.  Is  this 
a  sufficient  record  to  support  this  lui- 
qualified,  dramatic  new  restriction  and 
burden?  I  say  it  is  not.  As  I  and  other 
Members  have  already  indicated,  we. 


like  our  colleagues  who  support  this 
provision,  want  to  approach  this  prob- 
lem carefully  and  deliberately. 

As  reported  in  Sunday's  Washington 
Post,  we  are  already  witnessing  the  be- 
giiming  of  a  drain  on  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States.  We  don't 
want  to  do  anything  that  would  turn 
what  is  now  a  manageable  problem 
into  a  true  panic. 

I  ask  now  that  the  House  indicate  its 
desire  that  this  issue  be  handled  with 
the  flexibility  and  discretion  it  de- 
serves, and  adopt  my  aunendment  to 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  appropriate  authority  to  adminis- 
ter this  section  fairly  and  equitably, 
and  protect  the  flow  of  beneficial  for- 
eign investment  in  this  coiuitry. 

a  1810 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
opposed  to  the  amendment  seek  time 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  say 
that  the  provision  being  debated  today 
that  was  passed  by  the  EMergy  and 
Commerce  Committee  and  added  to 
this  trade  bill  is  a  sound  provision  that 
sets  forth  basic  reporting  require- 
ments, simple  reporting  requirements. 
It  is  very  clear,  and  I  would  take  very 
strong  exception  to  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  amendment  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  LiavT]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
that  if  all  of  the  dangers  raised  by  the 
gentleman  were  solid  I  would  not  have 
in  my  hand  at  the  moment,  as  I  do,  a 
letter  from  the  Securities  Industry  As- 
sociation, and  surely  they  are  the  ones 
that  would  know  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision on  foreign  investment,  stating 
that  all  of  the  objections  which  they 
once  had  and  the  concerns  they  once 
had  have  now  been  alleviated  inas- 
much as  the  provisions  of  this  bill  now 
are  quite  clear  and  quite  simple.  Nor 
would  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  which  is  widely  known 
as  a  foreign  company,  a  longtime  for- 
eign corporate  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  so  to  speak,  which  states  that 
its  objections  to  the  provisions  also 
have  been  alleviated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  in  the  last  5  years  for- 
eign ownership  of  American  farms, 
banks,  manufacturing  companies, 
stocks  and  bonds,  in  fact,  assets  of  all 
types,  has  doubled. 

What  this  provision  before  the 
House  today  that  Mr.  Lent  seeks  to 
amend  does  simply  is  say  that  we  are 
going  to  have  in  the  future  what  we  do 
not  have  now,  and  that  is  an  effective 
means  of  tracking  the  extent  or  the  lo- 
cation of  foreign  ownership  in  our 
economy,    just   as   all   of   our   allies. 


indeed,  virtually  every  country  in  the 
world  also  does. 

This  provision  is  basic,  is  simple  and 
is  clear.  What  it  simply  says  is  that 
when  a  foreign  interest  purchases  an 
interest  in  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  equal  to  5  percent  of  a  company 
worth  $5  million  or  more,  then  he  has 
to  file.  Whac  does  he  have  to  file? 

It  is  very  simple:  Identity,  national- 
ity, date  the  interest  was  acquired,  the 
size  of  the  interest  and  the  purchase 
price  of  the  Interest. 

That  is  not  complicated,  and  in  the 
unique  case  where  a  privately  held 
company  in  America  today  sells  25 
percent  of  its  ownership  to  a  foreign 
firm,  and  that  company  is  worth  more 
than  $20  million,  in  that  case  that 
firm  begins  to  file  the  same  data,  and 
no  more  than  a  publicly  held  corpora- 
tion in  the  United  States  already  files. 

It  is  no  more  complicated  than  that, 
but  it  is  information  that  we  need. 

What  does  the  Republican  amend- 
ment attempt  to  do?  What  it  attempts 
to  do  is  totally  obviate  the  purpose  of 
this  bill,  which  is  to  give  us  a  body  of 
information  that  we  can  utilize  on 
which  to  base  poUcy  decisions  and 
that  we  can  utilize  on  which  to  base 
the  projections  of  our  future  in  order 
to  determine  our  current  economic 
status  vis-a-\'is  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Republican  provision  would  ob- 
viate that  by  allowing  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  exempt  whole  classes  of 
investments.  It  would  be  permissible 
under  this  amendment,  for  example, 
to  say  all  investments  in  the  entire 
steel  industry,  all  investments  in  the 
railroad  or  the  banking  industry  could 
be  exempt  from  the  reporting  require- 
ment. 

Other  countries  do  not  do  that. 
Other  countries  require  reporting.  We 
should  do  the  same.  We  need  the  in- 
formation. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  is  long 
overdue,  and  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Florid]. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Section  703  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  in  the  bill.  It  requires 
foreign  persons  to  register  basic  infor- 
mation regarding  their  U.S.  operations 
when  they  gain  significant  or  control- 
ling interest  in  certain  U.S.  assets  or 
properties. 

For  example,  only  those  portfolio  in- 
vestments that  exceed  $50  million  or 
that  constitute  an  equity  or  ownership 
Interest  greater  than  5  percent  in  a 
U.S.  property  worth  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion or  more,  would  even  meet  the 
threshold  in  this  section.  And,  invest- 
ment in  real  estate  would  only  be  cov- 
ered if  it  exceeds  $10  million  or  consti- 
tutes an  equity  or  ownership  interest 
greater  than  5  percent  in  U.S.  proper- 
ty worth  more  than  $5  million. 


Section  703  does  not  put  any  restric- 
tions on  the  ability  of  foreign  persons 
to  make  investment  in  the  United 
States.  This  section  is  not  intended  to 
discourage  foreign  investment  at  aU. 
Instead,  703  simply  recognizes  the  ob- 
vious— information  on  foreign  invest- 
ment is  difficult  to  get,  because  the  in- 
vestor may  not  be  located  in  the 
United  States. 

The  proposed  amendment,  however, 
is  written  so  loosely  that  it  could  be 
used  to  exempt  all  foreign  investment 
from  the  disclosure  or  even  the  report- 
ing requirement. 

The  amendment  would  let  the  Secre- 
tary exempt  individuals,  or  whole 
classes  of  investors,  if  reporting  would 
impair  a  beneficial  investment  in  the 
United  States.  How,  I  ask  you,  is  the 
Secretary  supposed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  beneficial,  and  a  nonbeneficial 
investment?  Does  a  foreign  investor's 
statement  that  he  will  not  make  his 
investment  if  reporting  is  required, 
meet  the  amendment's  test  of  substan- 
tial impairment? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  adopted,  we  will 
be  setting  forth  two  contradictory 
policies.  First,  we  wiU  be  saying  that 
we  want  foreign  persons  to  report  in- 
formation regarding  their  U.S.  invest- 
ments and  acquisitions,  and  second  we 
will  be  saying  that  they  do  not  have  to 
report  the  required  information  if 
they  do  not  want  to. 

This  approach  makes  no  sense.  We 
either  want  the  information,  or  we  do 
not  want  it:  That's  what  is  at  stake,  I, 
for  one,  think  it  is  important  to  have 
basic  information  on  foreign  invest- 
ment. 

For  example,  the  administration 
became  greatly  concerned  about  the 
impact  on  national  security  when  Fu- 
jitsu, a  Japanese  semiconductor  manu- 
f actiirer,  attempted  to  buy  Fairchild.  a 
semiconductor  company  located  in 
California.  Section  703  could  not  be 
used  to  stop  a  takeover,  because  re- 
porting under  section  703  occurs  after 
the  acquisition  is  made.  However,  sec- 
tion 703  would  ensure  that  our  Gov- 
ernment would  know,  for  example, 
whether  a  foreign  person  has  a  signifi- 
cant or  controlling  interest  in  a  de- 
fense contractor  with  whom  it  is  deal- 
ing. 

Section  703  would  also  give  us  impor- 
tant information  concerning  foreign 
control  of  financial  assets  in  the 
United  States.  Foreign  control  of  U.S. 
bank  assets  has  quadrupled  in  the  past 
12  years,  and  is  still  rising. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  trade  bill  contain  an 
effective  foreign  investment  reporting 
requirement.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  1£NT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]  has  11 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LEarr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  OxLBTl. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Lent  amendment  and  must  say 
that,  had  I  had  the  opportunity.  I 
would  have  gone  much  further. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  have 
risen  to  strike  the  Bryant  amendment 
because  I  think  the  Bryant  amend- 
ment, as  I  said  in  general  debate,  is  a 
dangerous  precedent  to  set  when  we 
are  dealing  with  foreign  investments 
in  this  country. 

Many  of  us  who  represent  States 
such  as  Ohio  have  been  benefited  by 
foreign  investment  creating  jobs  and 
creating  wealth  in  our  particular 
State.  I  would  hate  to  see  us  reach  a 
situation  where  the  foreign  invest- 
ment would  seek  other  places  because 
of  the  strict  requirements  under  the 
Bryant  amendment. 

I  would  hate  to  see  those  markets 
that  are  now  starting  to  challenge  our 
international  markets  that  we  have 
always  felt  were  the  strongest  in  the 
world,  now  to  see  that  foreign  invest- 
ments go  offshore  to  someplace  else 
for  really  no  particular  reason  except 
that  for  some  reason  we  want  to  be 
able  to  catalog  all  these  foreign  invest- 
ments. 

We  ought  to  be  encouraging  foreign 
investment  in  this  country.  Foreign  in- 
vestment is  really  being  used  in  many 
respects  to  make  certain  that  the  debt 
payment  is  covered  on  our  national 
debt. 

Yet,  we  stand  here  arguing  about  an 
amendment  that  in  my  estimation  is 
inwardly  looking,  and  it  is  shortsight- 
ed. It  is  an  amendment  that  in  my  esti- 
mation is  dangerous  for  the  interna- 
tional trading  community  and  the  in- 
vestment community. 

I  suspect  that  when  all  of  the  smoke 
is  cleared,  this  amendment,  if  it  is  not 
watered  down  to  the  extent  that  the 
Lent  amendment  seeks  to  do,  and  let 
us  make  no  mistake  about  it,  that  is 
clearly  what  it  tries  to  do,  that  it  will 
be  vetoed  by  the  President. 

He  is  not  in  a  position,  I  do  not 
think,  to  be  able  to  support  this  kind 
of  proposal  that  passed  by  a  narrow 
one  vote  in  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  opposed  by  a  good 
number  of  Members  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  I  suspect  will  be  the 
same  here. 

We  have  a  chance  at  least  to  draw  a 
middle  groimd  now  with  the  Lent 
amendment.  I  would  have  gone  much 
further  and  stricken  the  Bryant  lan- 
guage totally,  but  I  am  here  to  support 
the  Lent  amendment. 

I  think  the  Lent  amendment  makes 
measurably  good  sense  as  we  send  this 


veh  cle  on  to  the  other  body,  and  I 
woi  Id  ask  strong  support  for  the  Lent 
laniruage  to  replace  the  Bryant  lan- 
guage that  came  out  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sacl^usetts  [Mr.  Market]. 

D  1820 

Iiij  r.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  <  pposition  to  the  Lent  amendment 
and  in  support  of  the  Bryant  position. 

W  r.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of- 
fer* d  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoiic  is  a  bad  amendment.  In  a 
moiient,  I  will  explain  why  the  Lent 
am*  ndment  should  be  defeated. 

B  it  before  I  address  the  amendment 
directly,  let  me  correct  the  record  re- 
gar(  ling  the  nature  of  the  Bryant  pro- 
vision which  is  the  object  of  this 
amendment. 

During  debate  on  the  bill,  a  number 
of  Members  have  referred  to  Mr.  Bry- 
ant's provision  as  a  threat  to  our  abili- 
ty tp  finance  the  Federal  deficit.  Some 
havt  even  called  its  impact  on  the  def- 
"catastrophe." 
!fore  anyone  dives  off  that  board 
let  me  warn  him  that  there  is 
ater  in  that  pool.  The  Bryant 
amendment  specifically  exempts  all 
debs  of  any  kind.  I  repeat— the  Bryant 
amendment  exempts  all  debt  of  any 
kind.  Treasury  bills  are  exempt,  as 
well  as  every  other  form  of  indebted- 
ness. 

S*  please,  let's  stop  arguing  about 
the]  impact  of  Mr.  Bryant's  initiative 
on  khe  Federal  deficit.  There  is  no 
water  in  that  pool. 

Now,  let  me  explain  why  Mr.  Lent's 
amendment  is  defective. 

Most  importantly,  it  invites  the 
woist  sort  of  arbitrary  secret  dealmak- 
ingj  behind  closed  doors,  between  the 
administration  and  foreign  investors. 

la  order  for  someone  to  apply  for  a 
waiver,  and  keep  his  dealings  secret, 
his  japplication  would  have  to  be  kept 
seciet.  Therefore,  under  the  Lent 
amendment,  no  one  could  challenge 
the!  Secretary's  decisions  no  matter 
how  arbitrary  they  might  be.  We 
WOI  Idn't  even  know  about  them. 

T  lus,  a  disclosure  amendment  would 
be  1  >erverted  into  a  safe  house  for  for- 
eign investors.  Any  foreign  person  who 
would  prefer  to  keep  secret  his  control 
of  U.S.  property  could  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  ask  for  an 
exejnption. 

liie  Secretary  is  free  to  grant  the 
ex^ption  on  the  basis  of  the  flimsiest 
of  Ehowings.  All  the  applicant  must 
is  that  disclosure  would  "sub- 
itially  impair"  his  willingness  to 
>st.  Obviously,  any  foreign  investor 
wants  to  meet  that  test  can  do  it 
)ly  by  insisting  that  he  won't  make 
investment  unless  the  Secretary 
gralits  the  waiver.  There  is  virtually 
no  way  the  Secretary  could  say  that 
the  investor  is  wrong. 
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And  hpw  does  the  amendment  define 
the  teiim  "substantially  impaired"? 
There  ii  no  definition.  Instead,  under 
the  amendment,  the  Secretary  is  per- 
mitted to  define  this  and  any  other 
term  in  xhe  bill.  The  Secretary  is  even 
allowed  to  redefine  terms  already  de- 
fined inlthe  bill. 

In  otner  words,  this  amendment 
would  t^m  a  fair  and  balanced  disclo- 
sure an^endment  into  the  legislative 
equivalent  of  Swiss  cheese. 

It  would  give  unlimited  discretion  to 
an  adntinistration  which  places  the 
right  of  foreign  investors  to  hide  their 
dealing^  ahead  of  the  right  of  the 
Americibi  public  to  know  who  owns 
their  influstrial  base,  their  real  estate, 
and  their  local  institutions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  Leni  amendment. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Glickuan]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  an  old  adage  "what  we  don't 
icnow  \ion't  hurt  us."  But  in  this 
modem  [world  of  ours,  that  is  not  true. 
What  ypu  do  not  know  will  kill  you. 
There  are  vast  amounts  of  assets  in 
this  woijld  flowing  very  easily  between 
country  and  country.  The  Bryant  lan- 
guage oasically  provides  that  we  in 
America  should  know  the  source  of 
that  foreign  money  coming  into  this 
coiuitryj  Knowledge  is  power.  Without 
the  knolwledge,  location  and  source  of 
those  a^ets,  there  is  no  way  in  the 
world  you  are  going  to  know  what  the 
extent  of  that  foreign  investment  is 
and  why  it  is  here. 

We  iq  America  in  some  cases  do  not 
know  the  extent  and  the  danger  of 
foreign  ownership.  But  unless  we  have 
the  Brjant  language,  we  will  never 
know  itj  Mr.  Lent's  amendment  really 
wants  [to  weaken  that  authority. 
Whethqr  it  is  an  American  corporation 
whose  ^tock  is  being  bought  up  and 
the  corooration  executives  want  to 
know  wlio  is  doing  it,  whether  it  is  a 
farmer  in  Kansas  or  Iowa  who  sees 
land  all  around  him  being  bought  up 
and  doe  s  not  know  who  is  doing  it,  the 
citizens  of  this  country  have  the  right 
to  know  who  is  in  fact  investing  in  this 
country  from  overseas.  It  is  a  different 
world  t[>day.  With  computers,  assets 
can  transfer  and  move  from  place  to 
place  in  seconds.  The  Bryant  language 
gives  u3  the  authority  to  look  and  see 
who  is  I  noving  those  assets  and  wheth- 
er it  is  hurting  our  constituents.  The 
Lent  lai  iguage  weakens  it  significantly. 

I  urg((  you  to  oppose  the  Lent  lan- 
guage, 1  ote  for  your  constituents,  vote 
for  yoir  farmers,  for  your  corpora- 
tions, f  )r  the  assets  of  America.  Pre- 
serve the  Bryant  language  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  again 
recognites  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant]  who  has  1  or  2  addition- 
al minuses  this  evening  if  he  wishes  to 
use  thetn. 


Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Durbin]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  is  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  attitude  toward  foreign 
nations  which  has  driven  our  trade 
deficit  to  recordbreaking  levels. 

The  gentleman  is  so  sensitive  to  the 
reaction  of  foreign  investors  to  the 
bill's  language  that  he  ignores  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  economy  to  at  least  monitor 
foreign  ownership  of  America's  assets 
and  resources. 

I  would  like  to  refer  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  two  recent  news 
events  and  have  the  language  that  has 
been  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  might  have  had  some 
influence  on  the  outcome  of  history. 
The  first  relates  to  our  problems  with 
Libya  and  the  freezing  of  assets  in  the 
United  States. 

The  U.S.  Government  found  it  diffi- 
cult, almost  impossible,  to  identify 
those  assets  and  to  move  forward  with 
a  stated  foreign  policy  that  we  were 
trying  to  execute.  If  the  Bryant  lan- 
guage was  in  place  without  the  Lent 
amendment,  our  Government  would 
have  had  that  information.  And  a 
topic  equally  timely,  I  might  say,  is 
the  question  of  the  holdings  of  Presi- 
dent Marcos  of  the  Philippines.  Under 
the  language  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  United  States 
would  have  had  a  record  of  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Marcos  family  in  the 
United  States.  That  information  may 
have  led  us  to  earlier  conclusions 
about  the  viability  and  perhaps  the 
honesty  of  the  Marcos  regime.  But  in 
fact  that  information  was  not  avail- 
able. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
should  prevail  tomorrow  morning 
when  a  vote  is  taken,  he  would  take 
away  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  gather  that  information  and 
have  it  available  for  necessary  foreign 
policy  decisions. 

I  would  like  to  join  my  colleague 
from  Kansas,  too.  by  saying  that  in 
our  part  of  the  world  in  the  Midwest 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  ownership  of 
some  1.500  acres  of  prime  farm  land— 
and  that  is  what  it  would  take  to  reach 
the  $3  million  threshold— I  think  is 
valuable  information.  It  can  allay  the 
fears  that  in  fact  there  is  not  massive 
ownership  and  if  there  is  we  will  know 
it  in  time  to  do  something  about  it. 

Foreign  ownership  is  a  legitimate 
concern  of  those  who  look  to  the 
future  of  the  American  economy. 

The  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  put  blinders  on 
when  in  fact  we  should  have  full 
knowledge. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Lent. 


Ouring  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's consideration  of  H.R.  3,  a  foreign  disclo- 
sure amerKJment  was  adopted  by  a  21-20 
vote.  Tf)e  foreign  disclosure  provisions  require 
a  foreign  investor  to  register  his  holdings  in 
the  United  States. 

Information  a  foreign  investor  must  provide 
includes:  the  identity  of  ttie  irwestor,  his  na- 
tionality, Vne  investment  acquired,  tfie  price 
paid  for  the  investment  and  other  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  re- 
quire. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  then  re- 
quired to  release  proprietary  information  gatfv 
ered  from  foreign  investors  to  tfie  public. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  [Department  of 
Commerce  already  collects  data  on  direct  for- 
eign investnr>ent  in  the  United  States  in  aggre- 
gate form.  The  International  Trade  Administra- 
tion collects  data  on  individual  transactions 
arnl  assesses  their  implications.  Any  direct  for- 
eign investments  which  might  negatively  affect 
U.S.  national  interests  are  reviewed  by  the 
interagency  Committee  on  Foreign  Invest- 
ment. So,  direct  foreign  investrrtent  data  is 
available  now  ''or  legitimate  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  author  of  the  foreign  dis- 
closure language,  Mr.  Bryant,  contends  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  inhibit  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States.  But,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  tf'ie  required  public  disclosure  of 
sensitive,  proprietary  information  will  drive  for- 
eign investor  away  from  the  United  States. 

Foreign  investment  has  financed  our  Feder- 
al budget  deficit,  provided  funds  for  U.S.  busi- 
ness expansion  and  created  jobs  for  American 
workers.  The  safe  haven  for  investment  the 
United  States  provkles  strengthens  our  ecorv 
omy.  It  is  a  tremendous  advantage  the  United 
States  fias  over  many  other  nations. 

The  sponsors  of  ttie  foreign  disclosure  lan- 
guage in  H.R.  3  assure  us  they  do  not  want  to 
discourage  foreign  investment  The  Lent 
amendment  pjts  their  assurances  in  legisla- 
tive language. 

The  Lent  amendnwnt  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  the  authority  to  exempt  foreign  in- 
vestor disclosure  when  that  exemption  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  a  sut>stantial  impairment  of 
beneficial  foreign  investment  in  ttie  United 
States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  beyond  tf>e  su- 
perficial simplcity  of  foreign  disclosure  lan- 
guage and  recognize  the  potentially  damaging 
effects  this  language  could  have  on  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Support  the  Lent  amendment — give  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  reasonable  authority 
to  prevent  damaging  withdrawal  of  foreign  in- 
vestment from  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  all  time  for 
general  debate  this  evening  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Chair  would  advise  Members 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lent]  has  9  minutes  of  debate  re- 
maining for  tomorrow  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  has  9 
minutes  of  debate  remaining  for  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  week 
tf)e  House  is  consklering  a  major  revision  and 
reform  of  our  nation's  trade  laws.  The  bill— 
H.R.  3.  the  Trade  and  lntematk>nal  Economi: 


Polrcy  Reform  Act  of  1987 — is  the  product  of 
tireless,  bipartisan  efforts  to  craft  legislatk>n  to 
lift  tt>e  United  States  out  of  its  current  status 
as  the  workj's  largest  debtor  nation. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill,  as 
amended  by  numerous  ottier  House  commit- 
tees, including  the  Agriculture  Committee,  has 
my  full  support.  I  t>elieve  it  responsibly  tough- 
ens our  trade  laws,  witlxxit  closing  our  bor- 
ders to  imports,  as  some  in  this  House  would 
have  us  do.  It  is  my  firm  t>elief  VnaX  rattier  than 
abandon  free  trade  as  a  fundamental  tenet  of 
our  ecorximk;  policy  we  nmjst  vigorously 
pursue  a  polk:y  of  free  arxi  fair  trade. 

Before  I  begin  my  analysis  of  the  major 
components  of  H.R.  3,  it  is  worth  examtnir>g 
the  reasons  why  we,  at  thiis  time  in  our  history, 
need  such  a  massive  overhaul  of  our  trade 
laws. 

First,  ttie  U.S.  merchandise  trade  defkat  in 
January  was  $14.8  billion,  an  annual  rate  of 
$177  billk)n.  The  January  defkat  was  $4.1  bil- 
lion above  the  December  total  and  riearly  5 
percent  at>ove  tf>e  average  monthly  trade  defi- 
cit for  1986. 

SecoTKl,  the  manufacturing  trade  defkHt  in 
January  was  $12.8  billion,  an  annual  rate  of 
$1 54  billion.  The  January  deficit  was  $3.2  bil- 
Ikjn  or  33  percent  higher  ttian  ttie  December 
deficit  of  $9.7  billion.  Tt>e  January  defk:it  was 
6  percent  above  ttie  1986  monthly  average  of 
$12.1  billk>n. 

Third,  as  I  stated  eariier,  the  United  States 
is  now  the  worid's  largest  debtor  nation — 
ahead,  or  t>elow  as  the  case  may  t>e,  of  both 
Brazil  and  Mexico. 

Now,  after  having  defined  tf>e  prot)lem,  I 
would  like  to  outline  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  I  believe  will  achieve  the  biggest 
victories  for  free  and  fair  trade.  In  the  agrk:ul- 
ture  sector,  we  have  done  much  in  H.R.  3  to 
regain  our  share  of  the  intematk)nal  market- 
place. 

First,  the  bill  provides  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  additkjnal  authority  and  directkxi 
in  c€UTying  out  market  development  activities 
overseas.  This  provision  also  extends  the  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  use  commodities 
under  the  Export  Enhancement  Program 
through  fiscal  year  1990  and  increases  from 
$1.5  to  $2.5  billion  the  value  of  comnrxxlities 
that  can  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Second,  tt>e  bill  authorizes  $1 1 5  million  over 
the  next  4  years  for  the  Foreign  Agriculture 
Servk:e  to  expand:  the  agriculture  attache 
sennce;  intematranal  trade  polrcy  objectives; 
the  woridwide  market  information  system;  and 
foreign  market  expansion  service. 

In  additkjn,  two  amendments  which  I  of- 
fered during  tt>e  Agriculture  Committee's  con- 
skleration  of  ttie  bill  are  included  in  H.R.  3. 
One  amendment  requires  the  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary to  determine  how  and  to  what  extent 
the  reduction  or  elimination  of  quotas  on  the 
importation  of  certain  dairy  products  imposed 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933  might  adversely  affect  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  dairy  price  sup- 
port program  and  cause  injury  to  ttie  U.S. 
dairy  industry. 

While  statements  have  been  made  tjy  ttie 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  that  everything  will 
be  on  the  table  at  the  GATT  negotiations,  in- 
cluding section  22,  there  has  been  no  study 
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on  the  potential  effects  of  major  changes  to 
this  particutar  law.  But  if  we  are  to  make  such 
a  maior  change,  then  we  should  fully  know 
the  conaequenoes.  This  particular  amend- 
HMnt,  which  is  included  in  H.R.  3  as  section 
676,  would  provide  that  information. 

Abo.  in  the  committee.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  allow  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  ttie  Senate  to 
select  members  of  Vne  House  and  Senate  Ag- 
ricuHure  Committees  to  advise  our  negotiators 
on  agriculturs  matters  at  the  GATT  talks  in 
Geneva.  Switzerland.  This  amendment  has 
been  approved  and  is  inckided  in  a  slightly 
modMed  form  in  section  104  of  H.R.  3. 

The  last  item  I  wil  mentnn  in  ttie  agriculture 
area  is  sectkm  602.  This  section  is  critk:al  to 
the  American  dairy  industry.  It  also  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  fair  approach  to  the  Oepartment 
of  Agriculture's  calculatkxi  of  Government  pur- 
chases of  surplus  dairy  products.  As  you  may 
know,  if  the  Government  purchases  more  tfian 
5  bilion  pounds  of  surplus  dairy  products  in 
any  one  year  a  50-cent  cut  in  tt)e  support 
price  will  take  effect 

Sectnn  602  requires  the  administration  to 
reduce  its  cakulation  of  Government  pur- 
chases by  milk  sates  dsplaced  by  increases 
in  casein  imports  over  average  imports  be- 
tween 1981-85.  Casein  imports  have  in- 
creased 50  percent  since  1975,  and  while  its 
uses  were  traditnnally  industrial,  now  over  85 
percent  of  all  casein  is  used  in  food  or  feed. 
This  proviawn  will  iniect  fairness  into  the  pur- 
chase cak»jlation.  and  shouW  be  retained  in 
the  bin. 

With  regard  to  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  title  of  the  bHI,  I  woukj  like  to  high- 
ight  some  of  its  major  provisions.  As  a 
member  of  this  committee,  I  realize  that  our 
Nation's  education  and  empk>yment  training 
programs  are  critk»lly  Important  to  our  com- 
petitiveness in  ttie  world  economy. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  title  is  the 
establishment  of  the  newly  restructured 
Worker  Readjustment  Program.  Based  In  large 
part  on  the  administration's  proposal,  this  re- 
vised program  wouM  replace  title  III  of  the 
Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act  the  Dislocated 
Worker  Program.  This  is  the  program  ¥«th  the 
responsibility  of  training,  retraining,  and  assist- 
ing workers  displaced  from  their  jobs — wheth- 
er they  toe  in  manufacturing  or -farming — to 
make  ttie  all-important  transitkin  to  other  last- 
ing occupations. 

The  modffied  program  buikls  upon  the  cur- 
rent Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act  delivery 
stnjcture,  increasing  kx»l  Input  in  develop- 
ment of  regkxial  job  training  programs  for  dis- 
kxated  woricers.  During  consideratkm  of  H.R. 
3,  we  were  successful  in  attaining  a  number  of 
key  provisions  that  we  feel  will  better  enable 
rural  service  delivery  areas  to  serve  ttie  spe- 
cial needs  within  ttieir  communities. 

We  also  were  successful  in  incorporating  an 
amendment  into  ttie  bill  that  requires  automat- 
ic designation  of  Sennce  Delivery  Areas  (es- 
tablished in  JTPA)  serving  populations  of 
200,000  or  more  as  substate  areas  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Worker  Readjustment  Pro- 
gram— assuring  kxal  input  even  in  lesser  pop- 
ulated mral  areas. 

And  finally,  we  were  able  to  make  changes 
in  the  diskicated  worker  program  to  better 
enable  service  deliverers  to  serve  farmers  and 


farm  workers  who  have  been  displaced  from 
farning  as  their  primary  occupatkjns.  This 
change  makes  it  dear  that  Congress  intends 
forjdiskx»ted  farmers  and  farm  workers  to  t>e 
coasidered  diskx»ted  workers  for  the  pur- 
poses of  eligibility  under  ttiis  program  just  as 
retidHy  as  are  industrial  workers  wtio  k>se  ttieir 
jobp. 

One  additional  matter  that  certainly  shoukj 
t>e  discussed  Is  ttie  Gephardt  amendment  and 
the  comparable  provision  in  the  House  bill.  In 
my  view,  the  question  is:  Do  you  want  a  trade 
tMllpr  do  you  want  an  issue? 

The  Gephardt  amendment  is  an  issue.  H.R. 
3  i«  a  bill. 

Gephardt  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee version  tiave  many  similarities: 

f%st  requires  the  President  to  take  steps 
(imposing  tariffs  or  imports  quotas)  against 
countries  with  large  surpluses  traceat>le  to  a 
pattern  of  unfair  trade  practices; 

Second,  determinations  of  excessive  sur- 
plus countries  is  based  on  a  mathematical  for- 
miaa; 

Third,  USTR  determines  which  countries 
pur^e  a  pattern  of  unjustifiable,  unreasonable 
or  discriminatory  policies; 

retaliatran  woukl  be  ordered  only  if 
)tiatk>ns  failed  to  eliminate  the  unfair  (xac- 
and 
tx)th  include  a  waiver  provisk>n  if  ttie 
PreBklent  determines  the  tariff  or  quota  would 
cause  substantial  economic  harm. 

The  one  major  difference,  however,  Is  what 
is  preventing  me  from  supporting  the  Gep- 
harttt  amendment.  The  difference  is  that  the 
committee  version  requires  mandatory  retalia- 
tk>ri  against  foreign  unfair  trade  practk;es  if 
negotiations  fail,  while  the  Gephardt  amend- 
meht  requires  a  10  percent  per  year  reduction 
in  |he  surplus  of  the  country,  wtiettier  that 
co«iitry  abides  by  fair  trade  practices  or  not. 

If  we  look  at  the  four  countries  primarily  tar- 
get^ by  ttie  Gephardt  amendment  we'll 
quickly  find  out  that  in  fiscal  year  1986  they 
acoDunted  for  over  32  percent  of  all  U.S.  farm 
export  sales. 

Gephardt,  then,  invites  retaliation  by  ttiose 
very  nations  wMich  import  a  great  deal  of  our 
agr^ltural  products.  It  would  have  a  negative 
eff^  on  the  U.S.  farm  economy.  Gephardt 
als9  would  escalate  trade  conflict  woridwkJe 
and  endanger  the  new  Uruguay  round  of  trade 
tall^,  by  moving  U.S.  negotiations  with  other 
natjons  to  a  tiilateral  setting,  instead  of  the 
GAiT-style  multilateral  setting. 

If  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues  to  support  ttie  committee  version  of 
H.R.  3.  It  is  a  strong  bipartisan  measure, 
which  will  do  much  to  lift  our  Natk>n  out  of  Its 
current  trade  deficit  problem. 

^^r.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  first  I  want  to 
coftimend  this  body  for  recognizing  the  impor- 
tant contributions  small  businesses  can  make 
to  reduce  our  trade  deficit.  Such  recognition 
tiaa  led  to  ttie  inclusion  of  a  small  business 
titia  in  the  trade  bill,  H.R.  3,  whk:h  I  believe  is 
very  important 

Personally,  the  opportunity  to  help  shape 
this  bill  gives  me  great  pleasure.  Having  been 
on  ithe  Small  Business  Export  Subcommittee 
during  almost  all  my  tenure  here  In  Congress, 
I  have  heard  countless  small  business  men 
and  women  express  their  frustration  about  the 
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diffreultyi 
markets! 

The  Small  Business  title  helps  put  in  place 
a  system  that  will  tielp  small  businesses  wtio 
are  intetiested  in  exporting.  It  also  goes  a  long 
way  toward  giving  small  businesses  a  say  in 
how  our  trade  polk:y  is  set.  We  have  all  heard 
that  small  businesses  account  for  49  percent 
of  our  GNP,  yet  only  10  percent  of  our  exports 
are  generated  by  small  businesses.  We  can 
and  mu^t  expand  our  small  business  exports. 
So  doind  will  t>e  our  tiest.  long-term  solutk>n 
to  reducing  the  trade  deficit. 

Briefl^  the  Export  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended] ttie  folk}wing  goals  which  we  think 
this  trade  title  achieves: 

First  fre  seek  to  strengttien  the  Internation- 
al Trad9  Offne  of  the  SBA.  This  has  been 
done  asl  much  as  possible  t>y  working  within 
ttie  existing  organization  to  set  new  goals  for 
expand^  sennces  and  Interagency  coopera- 
tion. 

Second,  the  Small  Business  title  helps  small 
iMJSiness  stand  up  for  their  rights.  The  commit- 
tee recommended  that  a  sut>-off)ce  of  the 
Intematipnal  Trade  Office  be  set  up  to  help 
small  t>^sinesses  cope  with  ttie  extraordinary 
burden  ^nd  expense  of  pursuing  ttieir  lawful 
trade  refnedies.  Ttie  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee recef^ed  testimony  that  the  cost  to  bring  a 
petitkxi  and  follow  it  through  to  completion 
before  the  International  Trade  Commission  is 
at  least  one  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Justicf  at  that  price  for  a  small  business 
frequently  means  no  justice  at  all.  The  Small 
Business  trade  title  opens  the  door  to  help 
vrctlms  Of  unfair  trade  practices  by  setting  up 
an  office  to  assist  and  partk:ipate  in  trade 
remedies  and  information  collection. 

Third,  ttie  title  encourages  home  grown, 
export  promotion  with  an  emptiasis  on  flexitwl- 
ity,  imagination  and  teamwork.  Testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  by  four  of  our  most 
aggressive  Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ters [SBpC's]  has  convinced  the  committee 
that  the  JSBOC  programs  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  spot  and  help  worthy  small  businesses. 
We  four^  ttiat  they  can  call  on  a  wide  variety 
of  inverfive  and  useful  assistance  methods. 
SBDC's  k:an  provide  both  hands-on  technical 
applications  to  improve  competitiveness  or  fi- 
nancing {mechanisms  to  gear  up  for  interna- 
tional m^ets.  They  have  first-hand  experi- 
ence wih  hundreds  of  businesses  in  their 
communities  which  can  be  brought  together, 
encouraged  to  export  and  enabled  to  learn 
from  each  other's  experience.  I  think  ttie  com- 
mittee h«s  an  excellent  package  that  will  give 
new  direption  to  SBDC's  and,  most  important- 
ly, will  ph>vide  support  that  is  intelligently  ap- 
plied by  experts  in  the  community  to  business- 
es who  are  anxious  about  exporting. 

Fourtti  we  on  the  subcommittee  wanted  to 
find  a  v^ay  to  get  small  businesses  excited 
atxxjt  foreign  markets.  The  subcommittee  rec- 
ommended that  some  form  of  innovative  com- 
petition (perhaps  along  the  lines  of  the  Small 
Business  Innovative  Research  (SBIR)  pro- 
grams) tie  establistied  to  reward  export  worthy 
products  and  ideas.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on|  Small  Business.  My  friend  and  col- 
league tom  Virginia  [Mr.  Sisisky]  has  been 
working  hard  to  find  a  way  to  make  it  possible. 


Incorporated  in  this  title  are  provisions  for  ttie 
SBA  to  study  and  report  on  a  variety  of  ways 
to  handle  such  a  competition  or.  pertiaps,  to 
refocus  the  existing  SBIR  program  to  ttie 
wortd  market.  With  a  proper  foundatkjn  of  re- 
search and  with  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  the  Export  Suttcommittee 
will  be  prepared  to  move  ahead  in  a  separate 
bill  or  in  the  SBA  reauthorization  bill,  to  set  up 
such  a  plan.  Ttie  sutxommittee  is  committed 
to  actively  move  on  any  such  proposal,  but 
the  report  contained  in  our  title  is  a  necessary 
first  step. 

Fifth  and  last  we  recommended  ways  to 
help  our  businesses  speak  ttie  language  of 
international  trade.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
the  Small  Business  trade  title  includes  provi- 
sions whk:h: 

One,  requires  the  SBA  and  SBDC's  to  kJen- 
tify  and  list  translation  servrces  ttiat  may  be 
available  to  small  businesses— Frankly  I  would 
also  like  to  see  better  use  made  of  our  col- 
lege language  resources  and  our  technical  in- 
formation centers. 

Two,  requires  SBA  to  list  all  employees  who 
are  multilingual  and  circulate  ttiat  list  within 
the  agency's  offices. 

Three,  sets  up  a  pilot  program  which  will 
provkle  a  translator  in  a  regional  office  fluent 
in  a  language  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, is  important  to  small  businesses 
desiring  to  export  and  making  translators' 
sennces  available  to  any  SBA  or  SBDC  office 
that  can  use  the  help.  Chinese  for  example 
might  be  a  good  selection.  The  translator 
would  also  accompany  a  trade  mission.  After 
a  year,  ttie  translator  would  report  on  ttie  ex- 
perience and  make  recommendations  to  ttie 
Congress  and  ttie  administration. 

As  I  mentkjned.  the  Small  Business  title  to 
the  trade  bill  has  incorporated  all  of  ttiese 
ideas  in  substantial  part. 

It  is  a  good  bill  which  recognizes  this  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  area,  yet  still  sends  an  un- 
mistakable message  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  encourage  and  support  small  busi- 
nesses who  want  to  take  their  product  over- 
seas. I  think  that  we  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  help  small  business  with  this  title  and  I 
would  urge  the  memliers  to  support  ttie  bill 
and  support  out  title. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  wish  to  comment  on  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi, 
chairman  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  Training,  and  Employment,  in 
the  debate  on  title  V  of  H.R.  3  on  Tuesday, 
April  28. 

Title  V  of  H.R.  3  would  revise  title  III  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  [JTPA]  by  estab- 
lishing the  new  Woriter  Readjustment  Pro- 
gram. 

I  agree  that  to  ttie  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, the  revised  title  111  shoukl  be  coordinated 
with  appropriate  veterans  employment  train- 
ing, counseling,  and  supportive  servrce  pro- 
grams. It  is  the  intent  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
carry  out  his  statutorily  mandated  responsit)il- 
ities  to  veterans  as  they  relate  to  ttie  Worker 
Readjustment  Program  and  the  other  appro- 
priate proviskMis  of  the  legislation. 

State  and  Assistant  State  Directors  for  Vet- 
erans' Employment  as  well  as  Disabled  Vet- 
erans' Outreach  Programs  [DVPO's]  and 
Local  Veterans'  Employment  Representatives 


[LVER's],  shouki  work  as  ck>sely  as  possit>le 
with  programs  established  under  the  Worker 
Readjustment  Program  to  insure  ttiat  ttie 
needs  of  veterans  are  appropriately  ad- 
dressed and  the  resources  of  ttve  Veterans' 
Administratk)n  and  ttie  Veterans'  Employment 
and  Training  Servk»  are  used  to  ttie  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  to  enhance  sennces  to 
dislocated  veteran  workers. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  is 
poised  to  take  much  needed  action  in  pre- 
serving America's  standing  and  strength  in  ttie 
work)  marketplace.  For  loo  long  now  we  have 
shown  ourselves  to  tie  less  than  competitive 
in  the  arena  of  global  trade.  Our  trade  deficit 
with  many  of  our  political  allies  in  the  wortd  is 
in  some  instances  staggering  and  in  all  in- 
stances, unacceptable. 

While  I  shall  support  legislation  to  strength- 
en our  Nation's  strategic  trade  position,  I  feel 
compelled  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  be  re- 
sponsible and  fair  in  recognizing  and  applaud- 
ing at  least  one  of  our  major  trading  partners 
for  making  great  strides  toward  rectifying  a 
huge  trade  imt>alance. 

1.  along  with  my  colleagues  Representative 
Ed  Towns  and  Representative  Mike  Espy, 
have  just  returned  from  the  Republk:  of  China 
on  Taiwan.  While  our  two  nations  have  en- 
joyed a  long  and  friendly  alliance  over  the 
years,  we  have  suffered  fi'om  a  large  trade 
gap.  However,  I  am  pleased  to  report  ttiat  the 
Government  of  Taiwan  has  in  ttie  most  recent 
round  of  bilateral  trade  talks  moved  to  close 
ttie  gap. 

In  the  talks  Taiwan  first  committed  to  imme- 
diate reduction  of  tariffs  on  62  agricultural  and 
industrial  products,  out  of  a  total  of  66  items 
proposed  by  the  U.S.  skJe.  With  ttie  average 
range  of  reductkMi  of  49.5  percent  including 
six  items  whk:h  will  become  duty-free  by  ttie 
end  of  the  year,  the  move  will  offer  conskler- 
able  export  potential  for  U.S.  farmers  and 
manufacturers  in  ttie  Taiwan  market  Among 
the  items,  two  products  have  especially  been 
ttie  concern  of  many  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  for  some  time,  of  whkjh  tariff  or 
nontariff  bamers  have  been  removed  with  this 
action.  This  is  to  say  that  import  ban  on 
peacties  will  t>e  totally  eliminated  and  ttie  tariff 
for  ctiocolate  confectionary — originally  100 
percent— will  be  reduced  to  17.5  percent  by 
May  1  and  to  12.5  percent  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  In  additk>n,  Taiwan  tias  just  announced 
for  immediate  tariff  reductkjns  some  800  other 
products  as  anottier  part  of  an  ongoing  liberal- 
ization program.  These  moves  have  been 
hailed  by  the  U.S.  side  as  "significant  steps 
whrch  demonstrate  Taiwan's  commitment  to 
enhance  U.S.  export  opportunities  in  its 
market ' 

All  of  these  ^eductwn  measures  will  make 
ttie  average  effective  rate  of  the  ROC  tariff  be 
around  7  percent  and,  in  terms  of  the  aver- 
age nominal  rate,  less  than  20  percent  Com- 
pared with  most  other  nations,  developing  as 
well  as  the  developed,  these  figures  can  not 
toe  considered  l"igh. 

Satisfactory  consultations  have  also  t)een 
conducted  on  the  further  expanskjn  of  intel- 
lectual property  protection  and  a  more  strin- 
gent enforcement  of  relevant  laws  and  regula- 
tk)ns  in  the  fieW.  There  were  also  discussions 
of  big  tk:ket  procurement  of  United  States 
goods   and   servwes   for   major   projects   in 


Taiwan.  Ttiey  tiave  indk^ted  ttieir  strong  inter- 
est in  granting  such  contracts  to  U.S.  firms  so 
long  as  ttie  latter  can  prove  ttieir  competitive- 
ness. As  a  matter  of  fact  a  few  Republic  of 
China  special  procurement  missions  are  in  the 
process  of  being  put  togettier  as  anottier 
round  of  ttieir  initiative  to  "Buy  American." 
Ongoing  talks  on  stiipping.  intermodal  trans- 
portatkMi  and  insurance  have  also  produced 
some  concrete  progress,  which  wilt  further 
open  ttie  Taiwan  market  to  United  States 
firms  in  ttiese  areas. 

All  in  all,  it  can  be  sakl  ttiat  Taiwan  is  prov- 
ing itself  to  be  one  trading  partner  ttiat  is 
making  a  serious  effort  to  pursue  a  fair  and 
free  trade  policy  with  our  natk>n. 

1^  colleagues.  Representatives  Towns  and 
Espy,  join  me  in  commending  ttie  Reput)lk:  of 
China  for  pursuing  a  polk:y  of  cooperatkxi  and 
not  confrontation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are 
consktoring  Nstoric  legislation  on  a  most 
pressing  natk>nal  issue.  We  all  recognize  ttiat 
the  Congress  must  address  ttie  trade  deficit 
and  ttie  continuing  decline  in  American  com- 
petitiveness. 

The  prot>lem  is  serious.  We  are  facing  our 
largest  trade  deficit  ever— approximately  $1 70 
billion.  Our  annual  trade  deficit  tias  quadrupled 
since  1982.  In  a  matter  of  4  years,  ttie  United 
States  has  become  the  No.  1  debtor  natkjn  in 
ttie  world. 

In  1982,  the  United  States  was  the  wnrld's 
largest  creditor,  with  an  external  credit  of 
$151  billion.  By  1965  we  had  instead  a  net  ex- 
ternal debt  of  $101  billk>n.  Our  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  sectors  have  lost  capacity- 
there  has  t)een  a  decline  of  1.7  milton  manu- 
facturing jobs  and  500,000  farm  foreclosures 
since  1981. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  Texas,  trade  mat- 
ters are  of  special  concern.  According  to  a 
survey  of  data  in  1986,  Texas  was  the  fto- 
tk>n's  second  largest  exporter  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  An  estimated  135,700  jol>s  in 
Texas  were  dependent  upon  the  productkxi  of 
manufactured  exports.  Texas  ranked  first  in 
the  Natk>n  as  ttie  leading  exporter  of  cotton 
as  well  as  first  as  an  exporter  of  chemrcals. 
We  ranked  fourth  in  agricultural  exports. 

Texas  is  also  the  home  of  the  Houston  Port 
kx:ated  in  my  congresswnal  district.  wh«h 
serves  as  a  point  of  entry  for  many  foreign  im- 
ports as  well;  32.000  jobs  in  Houston  are  di- 
rectly affected  by  port  activity;  160,000  jobs 
throughout  Texas  are  indirectly  affected. 
These  facts  illustrate  both  the  importance  of 
trade  leglslatkjn  to  SUtes  in  ail  regkxis  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  need  for  a  careful,  bal- 
anced approach  to  legislatk>n  to  address  the 
trade  deficit 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  which 
I  sen/e,  has  heard  ft-om  many  experts  atxxjt 
ttie  cause  of  this  problem.  And  ttiere  are 
many  causes:  ttie  overvalued  dollar,  ttie  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  bigh  interest  rates,  and  the 
increase  in  foreign  unfair  trade  practk»s.  Ttie 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  well  as  11 
other  committees  in  the  House  sought  the 
tiest  advice  available  to  fashksn  legislatkxi 
¥»hk;h  successfully  addresses  this  crisis. 

Ttie  opportunity  to  enact  a  solutkjn  is  t»efore 
us.  This  bill.  H.R.  3.  offers  us  a  beginning— a 
chance  for  America  to  become  competitive 
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again.  This  Ml,  wtiich  I  supported  in  commit- 
tee along  wnth  33  of  my  colleagues,  would  en- 
hance the  compeliliveness  of  U.S.  industry  t>y 
providkig  new  remedies  for  violations  of  U.S. 
trade  law  and  t>y  forcing  foreign  marKets  to 
open  to  U.S.  exports. 

Fair  trade  means  that  foreign  countries  will 
no  longer  enjoy  tf>e  privilege  of  importing 
goods  to  the  United  States  unless  tf>ey  in  turn 
open  their  markets  to  U.S.  exports. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  outlirw  Vne  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3.  The  bill  transfers  authority 
from  ttie  President  to  tfie  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative [USTR]  to  determine  wtrather  for- 
eign trade  practk:es  are  unfair.  Furtfier,  it  re- 
quires marxJatory  retaliation  against  ttK>se  for- 
eign trade  practices  wfiich  violate  trade  agree- 
ments. If  negotiations  fail  with  a  country  wtvch 
has  an  "excessive  trade  surplus"  with  the 
United  States,  the  USTR  is  required  to  take 
retaliatory  actkxi. 

Aside  from  combating  unfair  trade  practices, 
H.R.  3  puts  in  place  a  larger  worker  retraining 
and  education  program.  H.R.  3  authorizes 
SI  23.9  million  in  1987  for  export  promotion 
programs  to  encourage  exports  of  our  U.S. 
goods.  Including  both  agricultural  and  high- 
techixilogy  products.  The  bill  lifts  export  con- 
trols on  high-technology  items  that  would  not 
be  a  strategic  threat  to  the  United  States. 

This  bill  is  by  no  means  a  complete  answer 
to  our  problems.  To  truly  address  the  trade 
defkat  we  must  deal  with  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  We  must  make  tfie  hard  chores  that 
are  demanded  of  us  by  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 

Further,  we  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
er>courage  productivity  and  competitiveness  in 
our  irxiustnes.  Two  areas  of  special  concern 
to  me  are  irK:reased  research  and  develop- 
ment assistarK»  and  adequate  educatkui  of 
our  cfiikjren,  especially  in  science  and  math. 
This  bill  goes  a  \onQ  way  to  increase  educa- 
tion fuTKling.  I  hope  ttiat  we  will  soon  increase 
research  and  devek)pment  funds  as  well. 

Overall,  this  bill  represents  a  good  start 
toward  solving  our  trade  problems.  But  Con- 
gress cannot  do  it  alone.  We  need  ttie  sup- 
port of  the  administratksn  on  this  bill.  I  hope 
that  tf>e  PreskJent  will  meet  the  challenge  he 
faces  arxJ  sign  trade  legislatnn  into  law  this 
year. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
wfiile  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technotogy  did  rwt  report  any  provisions  for 
H.R.  3,  the  trade  bill,  many  of  the  programs 
within  the  committee's  jurisdk^n  have  a 
major  bearing  on  the  degree  of  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness in  worid  markets.  The  committee  is 
hoking  hearings  this  week  whkrh  focus  on 
several  bills  affecting  U.S.  competitiveness 
wtiich  have  been  referred  to  the  committee  or 
drafted  by  committee  members.  Potentially, 
each  of  these  bills  couW  fit  within  the  frame- 
work of  H.R.  3,  shouM  the  Senate  choose  to 
legislate  in  these  areas.  In  ttiat  event,  these 
hearings  will  help  develop  a  House  position 
for  a  conference  committee.  AKematively  the 
hearir)gs  will  determine  if  it  makes  sense  to 
report  some  of  ttiese  bills  either  indivkJually  or 
collectively  as  a  Science  Committee  competi- 
tiveness initiative.  The  specifics  of  the  bills  are 
described  bek>w  as  part  of  a  day-of-day  de- 
scription of  wt»t  the  committee  plans  to  ac- 
complish In  these  hearings. 


|IL  28— THE  aOLE  OF  THX  NATIONAL  BUREAU 
>F  STANDARDS  INBS)  IN  COMPETITIVENESS 

!nator  Hollings  and  Congressman  Ritter 
havt  lx>th  written  bills  which  would  corn- 
bin*  the  NBS  and  the  Office  of  Productivi- 
ty. iTechnoIogy  and  Innovation  (OPTI)  into 
a  single  more  powerful  component  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  aggressively 
promotes  U.S.  industry  use  of  advanced 
technologies  such  as  automated  manufac- 
turftig.  Yesterday,  witnesses  discussed  the 
appropriateness  of  such  a  role  for  the  NBS 
as  well  as  the  desirability  of  permitting  the 
Federal  Government  to  branch  into  this 
area  which  has  t>een  traditionally  reserved 
for  the  private  sector.  Other  aspects  of  the 
Hollings  competitiveness  bill  were  consid- 
ered as  well.  Witnesses  also  advocated  a 
majpr  increase,  perhaps  even  a  doubling 
ovel  a  five  year  period,  in  the  NBS  budget 
for  jcurrent  programs.  This  would  permit 
NB9  to  provide  additional  calibration  serv- 
ices! and  standard  reference  mater isds,  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  engineering  data  and 
prof ide  the  verified  data  on  line,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  capability  to  help  create  a  meas- 
urement base  lor  emerging  industries,  such 
as  biotechnology,  advanced  materials  and 
fil)er  optics.  Witnesses  also  called  for  a 
quadrupling  of  the  Director's  Competence 
Fun^  which  allows  NBS  to  do  basic  research 
that  leads  to  the  competence  to  develop 
moi^  precise  standards.  Clearly  there  is 
broad  interest  in  strengthening  this  crucial 
but  badly  neglected  agency  whose  standards 
work  often  underpins  the  competitiveness  of 
American  industry. 

Tlie  Committee  also  considered  my  bill, 
H.Ri  1965,  which  amends  the  1976  Metric 
Act.'  This  bill  would  require  most  govem- 
menlt  programs  and  procurements  to  be  run 
In  n^etric.  Of  particular  concern  to  the  com- 
mittee is  whether  the  continued  U.S.  use  of 
the  English  system  of  measurement  is  plac- 
ing iAmerican  .small  business  at  a  competi- 
tive idisadvanta:je  in  a  world  market  which  is 
almist  entirely  metric  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States. 

APRit     J9 — REORGANIZATION     OF     THE     FEDERAL 
TMENT       REGARDING       INDUSTRIAL       RE- 
SEiRCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Tliis  morning,  the  Committee  examined 
the  federal  Government's  capability  of  pro- 
vidiig  research  funds  to  industries  which 
are  '  competitix-ely  disadvantaged  without 
picking  wiruiers  and  losers  among  specific 
technologies  and  companies.  My  National 
Policy  and  Technology  Foundation  bill, 
H.Rj  2165  and  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology  bill,  H.R.  2164  were  considered. 
Botl  bills  would  create  foundations  which 
coulp  give  research  grants  to  develop  fur- 
ther) promising  discoveries  which  may  l)e  im- 
portant to  specific  Industries.  Both  agencies 
would  have  the  information  gathering 
policy,  and  coordination  functions  generally 
associated  with  the  Japanese  agency  MITI. 
The  semiconductor  industry  was  then  dis- 
cussed as  an  example  of  how  these  agencies 
migkt  function  in  practice,  and  to  probe 
whether  the  appropriate  federal  role  should 
l)e  geared  towards  basic  research  or  some 
poiijt  further  along  the  development  path. 
Mr.  Valentine's  bill  to  create  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Semiconductors  (H.R. 
219ll)  was  also  considered.  Witnesses  includ- 
ed representatives  of  the  semiconductor  in- 
dustry and  academia  who  are  interested  in 
the  jcompetitiveness  of  the  semiconductor 
indifctry.  The  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
paranent  of  Commerce  also  presented  testi- 
moiw  on  Administration  proposals  concern- 
ing jcompetitiveness,   including  the   recent 


Executive  Order  imprementing  the  Technol- 
ogy Transfer  Act  of  1986. 

APRIL  30— TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER,  GOVERN- 
MENT lifTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  AND  COMPETI- 
TIVENESS 

Proposed  changes  in  technology  transfer 
and  intellectual  property  laws  are  being  pro- 
moted U>  improve  competitiveness.  Tomor- 
row, legislation  by  Congressmen  Boehlert 
:ay  promoting  the  use  by  Ameri- 
lies  of  the  research  results  of 
snt-funded  research  will  he  consid- 
method  of  getting  American  indus- 
!sted  in  the  l>est  ideas  of  our  uni- 
A  second  piece  of  legislation  to 
promote  I  domestic  technology  transfer  will 
l>e  presetted  by  its  Senate  sponsor,  Senator 
Dale  Buinpers;  the  chief  House  sponsor  is 
the  Hoiiorable  Claudine  Schneider.  The 
President's  Science  Advisor  will  testify  on 
new  Administration  initiatives  that  are  re- 
lated to  khe  transfer  of  government  inven- 
tions an^  innovations  to  the  private  sector 
and  the  Collection  and  dissemination  of  for- 
eign scientific  and  technical  literature. 

[ovemment  patent  field,  the  Com- 
\\\\  consider  making  patent  rights 
to  all  companies  running  govem- 
led/contractor  operated  laborato- 
Committee  will  examine  whether 
iny  reason  to  treat  GOCO's  operat- 
ed by  big  businesses  differently  from  others 
since  thq  benefits  of  licensing  these  patents 
accrue  ti  the  lalraratories  rather  than  the 
parent  companies.  The  General  Counsel  of 
the  Depkrtment  of  Energy  has  been  re- 
quested flo  testify  about  how  his  department 
plans  to  Implement  the  recently  promulgat- 
ed federal  regulations.  Various  private 
sector  witnesses  will  then  comment  on  the 
tosal. 
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ilrman,  it  is  clear  that  the  Committee 
!,  Space,  and  Technology  has  much 
ttie  solution  to  our  competitiveness 
to  a  large  extent  building  on  our 
work  in  this  area  of  the  last  decade.  We  stand 
ready  to  contribute  our  expertise  as  appropri- 
ate txjth  i  in  the  subsequent  development  of 
this  legislation  and  in  future  legislative  Initia- 
tives during  the  100th  Congress. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accoraingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  thi  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McMiuEN  of  Maryland)  having  as- 
simied  I  the  chair,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  Reported  that  that  Conmiittee, 
having  (had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.il.  3)  to  enhance  the  competi- 
tiveness! of  ^'"^'■ican  industry,  and  for 
other  parposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


COMMtXNICATION  PROM  THE 
CHAlfeMAN  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
municatjion  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Commititee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
which  was  read,  and,  without  objec- 
tion, relierred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS, 

Washington.  DC.  April  23,  1987. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright. 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Section  5004  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  requires  that  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  adopt  a 
resolution  approving  major  medical  con- 
struction projects  and  leases  of  $500,000  or 
more  proposed  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  each  fiscal  year.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  met  on  April  23, 
1987.  and  authorized  the  construction  of 
various  projects  in  Fiscal  Year  1988  by 
unanimous  voice  vote. 

A  copy  of  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee  and  a  listing  of  the  projects  au- 
thorized are  enclosed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery, 

Chairmaru 

There  was  no  objection. 


Kaptur  Amendment  or  the  Pepper 
amendment  on  H.R.  3,  Trade  and 
International  Economic  Policy  Reform 
Act  of  1987. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yes"  on  both  amendments. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
HONORABLE  ROBERT  GARCIA, 
A  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
mimication  from  Hon.  Robert  Garcia: 

Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  USO)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  that  mem- 
l)ers  of  my  staff  have  been  served  with  sub- 
poenas issued  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York.  After  consultation  with  the  General 
Counsel  to  the  Clerk,  I  will  notify  you  of  my 
determinations  as  required  by  the  House 
Rule. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Garcia, 
Member  of  Congress. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill,  H.R.  3. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
HONORABLE  ROBERT  GARCIA, 
MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Honorable 
Robert  Garcia. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  April  28,  1987. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  previously  notified 
you  of  the  receipt  of  subpoenas  by  members 
of  my  staff  issued  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York. 

After  consultation  with  the  General 
Counsel  to  the  Clerk,  pursuant  to  Rule 
L<50)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  have  determined  that  compli- 
ance with  the  subpoenas  is  consistent  with 
the  privilege  and  precedents  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Garcia, 
Member  of  Congress. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  was  unavoidably  detained  this  morn- 
ing on  other  businesses,  I  was  not  able 
to  be  present  to  vote  for  either  the 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoki- 
ably  detained  at  an  important  White  House 
meeting  this  morning,  and  was  not  able  to 
cast  my  vote  on  rollcall  68,  on  approval  of  ttte 
Journal.  Had  I  t>een  present,  I  wouM  have 
voted  "aye." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mrs.  COLLINS  addressed  the 
House.  Her  remarks  will  appear  here- 
after in  the  Extensions  of  Remarlcs.] 


LIBERALS  ARE  IMPRESSED  BY 
SOVIET  INITIATIVES  FOR 
WORLD  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  for  two  purposes. 
One  is  to  talk  about  a  speech  made  by 
one  of  my  colleagues  last  week  on 
Soviet  Leader  Gorbachev,  and  the  last 
part  of  my  special  order  will  be  on  the 
subject  of  AIDS. 

I  received  a  communication  from 
Surgeon  General  Koop  today  regard- 
ing the  AIDS  virus,  and  I  think  it  has 
some  information  that  may  be  incor- 
rect and  the  American  people  need  to 
know,  really,  what  we  are  up  against 
regarding  that  virus. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  a  speech  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  last  week  regarding 
Mr.  Gorbachev. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  order  to 
provide  some  balance  to  the  lengthy 
pro-Soviet  diatribe  that  was  presented 
by  my  colleague  from  New  York.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  was  overwhelmed  by  the  positive 
changes  instituted  by  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev.  This  is  certainly  not 


the  first  time  my  liberal  colleagues 
have  been  impressed  by  a  new  Soviet 
initiative  for  world  peace  and  a  relax- 
ation of  internal  repression  at  home.  I 
believe  this  wishful  thinking  needs  to 
he  sutkstantiated,  not  by  the  release  of 
celebrity  dissidents  or  an  open  policy 
on  the  Chernobyl  disaster  weeks  after 
it  occurred,  but  by  real  concrete 
changes  in  internal  Soviet  policy. 

Since  1917  the  Coomiunist  regime 
has  killed  at  least  20  million— and 
some  say  as  high  as  50  million — of  its 
own  citizens,  an  average  of  roughly 
800  a  day  for  69  years.  Unless  the  Red 
Army  massacred  another  Afghanistan 
village  yesterday,  the  regime  had  a 
below-average  day  of  bloodshed.  But 
how  can  we  blame  poor  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev for  the  Afghanistan  invasion,  he 
was  not  even  in  power  yet.  The  fact  is 
yesterday  was  the  ninth  anniversary 
of  Afghanistan's  Commiuiist  coup 
d'etat  and  the  Soviets  are  nowhere 
near  reducing  their  military  commit- 
ment in  the  region. 

The  liberals  in  Congress  have  been 
trimipeting  the  loudest  in  the  area  of 
human  rights.  General  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev has  been  seeking  to  project  an 
image  of  "openness"  and  flexibility  on 
human  rights  issues.  He  has  taken 
some  dramatic  steps  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Soviet  regime's  [>olicies  on 
these  matters  are  changing.  He  has  re- 
leased Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his 
wife  from  their  nearly  7  years  of  inter- 
nal exile.  He  has  released  the  dissi- 
dents Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  Yuri 
Orlov  from  prison  and  internal  exile 
and  sent  them  to  the  West  in  ex- 
change for  Soviet  spies  held  here.  He 
has  released  the  poet  Irina  Ratushins- 
kaya  from  prison  and  allowed  her  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

Freeing  a  couple  of  internationally 
known  Soviet  human  rights  activists 
guarantees  worldwide  headlines.  It 
also  masks  the  fact  that  for  most 
Soviet  citizens,  there  has  been  no  gen- 
eral improvement  in  the  Soviet  human 
rights  practices  under  Gorbachev. 

Consistent  and  widespread  violations 
of  himian  rights  by  the  Kremlin  have 
been  a  major  reason  for  Western  mis- 
trust of  the  Soviets.  Moscow  has  ig- 
nored its  commitment  to  the  1975  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe.  This  treaty  calls  for 
the  respect  of  himian  rights  and  ftin- 
damental  freedoms,  including  freedom 
of  thought,  conscience,  and  religion,  as 
well  as  the  free  flow  of  ideas  and 
people  across  state  borders. 

While  Gorbachev's  policy  of  glas- 
nost,  the  Russian  word  for  openness, 
has  allowed  the  Soviet  mass  media  to 
write  about  social  iUs  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Kremlin  continues  to 
harass,  imprison,  and  even  torture 
human  rights  activists,  independent 
peace  activists,  religious  believers, 
would-be  emigrants,  and  free  thinkers. 
Indeed,  shortly  before  SakharoVs  re- 
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lease.  Anatoly  Marchenko,  a  promi- 
nent human  rights  activist,  died  in 
prison  after  a  long  hunger  strike.  The 
flow  of  emigres  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
despite  all  the  rhetoric,  has  practically 
been  stopped. 

At  the  same  time,  Gorbachev's 
regime  is  using  new  public  relations 
tactics  to  shield  itself  from  interna- 
tional censure.  In  the  past,  high-rank- 
ing Soviet  officials  shunned  any  dis- 
cussion of  human  rights  abuses.  Now 
these  officials,  including  Gorbachev, 
distort  and  lie  about  the  issues  to 
Western  audiences.  For  example:  in  an 
interview  with  the  French  Communist 
Daily  in  February  1986,  Gorbachev 
stated  that  Andrei  Salcharov  was 
exiled  to  Gorky  "in  accordance  with 
Soviet  law"  and  Sakharov  was  "living 
in  normal  conditions"  and  "was  con- 
ducting scientific  work."  This  was 
untrue:  Sakharov  was  never  tried,  and 
there  is  no  law  in  the  Soviet  criminal 
code  permitting  internal  exile  of  in- 
definite duration  and  isolation  from 
practically  all  human  contacts.  Sak- 
harov could  not  engage  in  scientific 
work  because  he  was  largely  isolated 
from  his  colleagues,  and  his  life  under 
KGB  cameras  was  anything  but 
normal. 

After  his  release  from  exile,  Andrei 
Sakharov  said  that  "Ronald  Reagan's 
tough  stance  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
has  helped  Soviet  Dissidents."  The 
Reagan  administration  thus  should 
continue  its  policy  on  human  rights  to: 

First,  openly  criticize  Soviet  human 
rights  abuses; 

Second,  demand  that  the  Soviets  ful- 
fill the  human  rights  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  1975  Helsinki  Final  Act; 

Third,  deny  the  Soviets  the  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  until  they 
permit  free  emigration;  and 

Fourth,  retain  the  issue  of  human 
rights  issues  in  the  agenda  of  high- 
level  Soviet-American  meetings. 

It  is  only  unrelenting  pressure  by 
the  United  States  and  the  West  on 
human  rights  that  may  lead  to  im- 
provements in  individual  situations 
and  the  possibility  of  long-term  sys- 
tematic change. 

Observance  of  human  rights  is  not 
only  a  moral  issue,  but  a  crucial  indi- 
cator of  a  nation's  intentions.  Accord- 
ing to  President  Reagan:  "A  govern- 
ment that  will  break  faith  with  its  own 
people  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  faith 
with  foreign  powers."  This  has  been 
underscored  for  years  by  Sakharov, 
who  said  that  "as  long  as  a  country 
has  no  civil  liberty,  no  freedom  of  in- 
formation, and  no  inde[>endent  press, 
then  there  exists  no  effective  body  of 
public  opinion  to  control  the  conduct 
of  the  govermment  •  *  *  such  as  a  sit- 
uation •  *  •  is  a  menace  to  interna- 
tional security." 

There  has  been  no  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  political  prison- 
ers incarcerated  during  Gorbachev's 
nearly  25  months  in  political  power. 


Anatbly  Shcharansky,  using  data  he 
colle|;ted  while  in  Soviet  prisons  and 
forced  labor  camps,  has  estimated  the 
numper  of  these  prisoners  to  be  be- 
tween 10,000  and  20.000.  No  interna- 
tional organization,  such  as  the  Red 
Cross  or  Amnesty  International,  is 
permitted  to  collect  data  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Soviet  prisoners  of  conscience. 
The  KGB  has  cut  off  all  possible 
chanficls  for  passing  information  on 
human  rights  violations  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  West  and  has  vir- 
tually destroyed  the  network  for  gath- 
ering such  information  within  the 
U.S.3.R. 

■bachev  has  cut  the  flow  of 
emid'es  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  a 
triclde.  Only  1,140  Jews  were  allowed 
to  leave  in  1985,  compared  to  the  peak 
of  51,320  in  1979.  Even  fewer  Jews— 
914— emigrated  last  year.  Those  who 
have!  expressed  their  desire  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  are  not  allowed 
to  dq  so,  now  comprise  a  suffering  un- 
derclass. Many  of  those  who  seek  exit 
visas  lose  their  jobs;  their  children  are 
harassed  in  the  schools  and  expelled 
from  college.  Those  who  dare  protest 
are  punished  more  severely. 

Mn  Speaker,  human  rights  are  sys- 
tematically violated  in  the  Soviet 
Uniofi  under  Gorbachev.  For  7  years 
Sovidt  troops  have  occupied  Afghani- 
stan killing  over  1  million  people  and 
forcing  over  5  million  others  to  flee 
their  homes.  During  1987  alone,  Paki- 
stani airspace  has  been  violated  347 
times.  Soviet  pilots  routinely  bomb 
Pakistani  border  villages  killing  and 
wounding  hundreds  of  women  and 
children.  These  actions  are  not  being 
taken  by  cruel  Soviet  leaders  of  days 
gone  ihy.  These  are  the  actions  of  Mik- 
hail Oorbachev;  the  warm  and  charm- 
ing leader  who  is  providing  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  with  a  frightening  peace 
of  mild. 

D  1840 

ACODIRED  IMMUm:  DEFICIENCY  SYNDROME 

Mrj  Speaker,  the  second  part  of  my 
specie,!  order  I  would  like  to  devote  to 
the  subject  of  AIDS. 

I  Dersonally  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
head  of  our  health  agency  here  in 
Washington,  DC,  Dr.  Koop,  regarding 
the  AIDS  virus  and  the  possible  casual 
comiiunication  of  this  disease  to  other 
human  beings,  and  I  would  like  to  read 
to  the  Members  just  a  brief  excerpt 
from)  his  letter.  This  is  in  the  second 
paragraph.  The  response,  incidentally, 
was  from  Robert  Windham,  medical 
doctdr.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 
His  conclusion  was  this: 

Thej  report  includes  a  discussion  of  scien- 
tific studies  which  support  the  conclusion 
that  JAIDS  is  not  transmitted  through 
casual  contact.  A  copy  of  the  report  is  en- 

Cl( 

He|is  saying  that  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease 'Control  and  other  agencies  are 
sayiiig  that  you  cannot  get  AIDS 
throi  igh  casual  contact. 
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There  i  5  a  book  that  I  would  submit 
to  everyb  ody  in  this  country  and  every 
Member  of  Congress.  They  really 
ought  to  ^ead  it.  It  is  called  The  AIDS 
Cover-up,  and  it  is  written  by  Gene 
Antonio,  and  it  cites  many  experts  and 
scientists  regarding  the  AIDS  issue. 

On  page  95,  chapter  4,  of  this  lx)ok,  I 
would  liMe  to  read  the  chapter,  or  at 
least  part  of  it,  concerning  casual 
transmission  of  the  AIDS  virus. 

Caution  Is  in  order  when  knowledge  is  in- 
complete ap  that  the  public  interest  can  be 
protected. 


a   quote    by    Dr.    Richard 


th(!n 


That 
Restak. 

In  May  I  of  1983.  before  the  infectious 
agent  for  AIDS  was  discovered.  Dr.  Athony 
Fauci,  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Allergy  anfl  Infectious  diseases,  remarked: 

"If  .  .  .  non-sexual,  non-blood-bome  trans- 
mission lot  AIDS]  is  possible,  the  scope  of 
the  syndro  me  may  be  enormous." 

Now,  til  is  is  very  important: 

AIDS  PRE1  'ENTION  GUIDELINES  FOR  MEDICAL 
WORKERS 

A  year  previously,  in  1982.  the  CDC  issued 
precautions  for  medical  workers  caring  for 
AIDS  or  pre-AIDS  patients.  They  included: 

1.  Extraordinary  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  aicciciental  wounds  from  sharp  instru- 
ments com  aminated  with  potentially  Infec- 
tious material  and  to  avoid  contact  of  open 
skin  lesiors  with  material  from  AIDS  pa- 
tients. 

They  speak  of  open  contact  with 

skin  lesio^  of  AIDS  patients.  Now,  if 

who  has  AIDS  has  an  open 

their  hand  and  you  touch 

they  say  that  you  should 

glo\fes.  That  is  what  they  say  in 

report.  Yet  they  tell  us  that 

cannbt  get  AIDS  through  casual 

fly  question  is,  if  that  is  the 

are  they  saying  in  their  own 

requirements  to  health  officials  that 

they  shoi  Id  wear  gloves? 

Contini  ling  with  the  quote: 

2.  Glovei  should  be  worn  when  handling 
blood  spe<lmens,  blood-soiled  items,  body 
fluids,  excretions,  and  secretions,  as  well  as 
surfaces,  materials  and  objects  exposed  to 
them. 

So  if  you  are  going  to  touch  any  sur- 
face or  aiiy  object  that  is  exposed  to 
an  AIDS  patient,  according  to  the 
medical  experts  and  the  edicts  by 
CDC,  yoq  should  wear  gloves.  So  that 
if  this  d^sk  had  been  touched  by  an 
AIDS  patient,  according  to  CDC,  or  an 
object  hajd  been  handled  by  an  AIDS 
patient,  the  medical  technicians  deal- 
ing with  them  should  wear  gloves. 
That  in<  icates  that  they  are  con- 
cerned af  out  casual  contact  a  second 
time. 

Let  me  broceed  with  the  quote: 

3.  Gowns  should  be  worn  when  clothing 
may  be  soi  led  with  body  fluids,  blood,  secre- 
tions or  excretions. 

4.  Hands  should  be  washed  after  removing 
gowns  an4  gloves  and  before  leaving  the 
rooms  of  ktiown  or  suspected  AIDS  patients. 
Hands  shiuld  also  be  washed  thoroughly 
and  immeliately  if  they  become  contami- 
nated with  blood. 


a  person 
lesion  on 
them 
wear 
the  CDC 
you 

contact 
case,  why 


5.  Blood  and  other  specimens  should  be  la- 
beled prominently  with  a  special  warning, 
such  as  "Blood  Precautions"  or  "AIDS  Pre- 
cautions". If  the  outside  of  the  specimen 
container  is  visibly  contaminated  with 
blood,  it  should  be  cleaned  with  a  disinfect- 
ant— 

Which  is  like  bleach  and  water. 

Continuing  with  the  quote: 
All  blood  specimens  should  be  placed  in  a 
second  container,  such  as  an  impervious 
bag.  for  transport.  The  container  or  bag 
should  be  examined  carefully  for  leaks  or 
cracks. 

6.  Blood  spills  should  be  cleaned  up 
promptly  with  a  disinfectant. 

Which    includes    a    substance    like 
bleach. 
The  quotation  continues  as  follows: 

7.  Articles  soiled  with  blood  should  be 
placed  in  an  impervious  bag  prominently  la- 
beled "AIDS  Precautions"  or  "Blood  Pre- 
cautions" before  being  sent  for  reprocessing 
or  disposal.  Alternatively,  such  contaminat- 
ed items  may  be  placed  in  plastic  bags  of  a 
particular  color  designated  solely  for  dispos- 
al of  infectious  wastes  by  the  hospital.  Dis- 
posable items  should  be  incinerated  or  dis- 
posed of  in  accord  with  the  hospital's  poli- 
cies for  disposal  of  infectious  wastes.  Reus- 
able items  should  be  reprocessed  in  accord 
with  hospital  policies  for  hepatitis-B-virus- 
contaminated  items.  Lensed  instruments 
should  be  sterilized  after  use  on  AIDS  pa- 
tients. 

8.  Needles  should  not  be  bent  after  use, 
but  should  be  promptly  placed  in  a  punc- 
ture-resistant container  used  solely  for  such 
disposal.  Needles  should  not  be  reinserted 
into  their  original  sheaths  before  being  dis- 
carded into  the  container,  since  this  is  a 
common  cause  of  needle  injury. 

9.  Disposable  syringes  and  needles  are  pre- 
ferred. Only  needle-locking  syringes  or  one- 
piece  needle-syringe  units  should  be  used  to 
aspirate  fluid  from  patients,  so  that  collect- 
ed fluid  can  be  safely  discharged  through 
the  needle,  if  desired.  If  reusable  syringes 
are  employed,  they  should  be  decontaminat- 
ed before  reprocessing. 

10.  A  private  room  is  indicated  for  patients 
who  are  too  ill  to  use  good  hygiene,  such  as 
those  with  profuse  diarrhea,  fecal  inconti- 
nence or  altered  behavior  secondary  to  cen- 
tral nervous  system  infections. 

But  they  tell  you  that  you  should 
wear  gloves  if  you  touch  anything  in 
that  room,  and  you  should  wear  a 
gown  if  you  are  even  going  to  be  in 
that  room. 

That,  I  say  to  my  friends,  is  casual 
contact.  If  you  are  actually  touching 
the  patient,  I  can  see  where  that 
would  not  be  considered  casual  con- 
tact, but  they  are  telling  us  with  these 
edicts  from  the  CDC  that  if  you  even 
touch  a  piece  of  their  attire  or  touch 
an  object  in  the  room  or  touch  a  table 
top,  you  had  better  wear  gloves.  Yet 
they  teU  us  that  if  you  come  in  con- 
tact with  an  AIDS  patient,  you  cannot 
get  the  disease.  I  wonder  why  they  are 
so  elaborate  in  their  requirements  if 
that  is  the  case. 

Let  me  continue  with  this  quote: 

In  the  1985  guidelines  for  preventing 
health  care  workers  from  becoming  infected 
by  patients  with  AIDS,  the  CDC  repeatedly 
denies  the  possibility  of  nonsexual,  non- 
blood-related  means  of  transmission. 


*  •  •  The  kind  of  nonsexual  person-to 
person  contact  that  generally  occurs  among 
workers  or  clients  In  the  workplace  does  not 
pose  a  risk  for  transmission  of  HTLV-III/ 
LAV.  .  .  .  Because  AIDS  is  not  transmitted 
through  preparation  or  servicing  of  food 
and  beverages,  these  recommendations  state 
that  food-service  workers  known  to  be  in- 
fected with  AIDS  should  not  be  restricted 
from  work  •  •  *. 

The  advisory  affirms  infectious  AIDS 
virus  has  been  isolated  from  blood,  semen, 
saliva,  tears,  breast  milk,  and  urine  and  is 
likely  to  be  isolated  from  other  body  fluids, 
secretions,  and  excretions,  but  epidemiologic 
evidence  has  implicated  only  blood  and 
semen  in  transmission. 

The  guidelines  for  medical  workers,  how- 
ever, warn  repeatedly  that  such  workers 
should  avoid  contact,  not  only  with  the 
blood  of  AIDS  patients,  but  with  "other 
body  fluids"  as  well.  The  following  are  some 
representative  passages: 

When  the  possibility  of  exposure  to  blood 
or  other  body  fluids  exists,  routinely  recom- 
mended precautions  should  be  followed. 
The  anticipated  exposure  may  require 
gloves  alone,  as  in  handling  Items  soiled 
with  blood  or  equipment  contaminated  with 
blood  or  other  body  fluids,  or  may  also  re- 
quire gowns,  masks,  and  eye  coverings  when 
performing  procedures  Involving  more  ex- 
tensive contacts  with  blood  or  potentially 
infective  body  fluids  *  •  *. 

Because  of  the  theoretical  risk  of  salivary 
transmission— 

n  1850 

Now,  listen  to  this,  they  said  it  could 
only  be  transmitted  through  blood— 
•  •  •  during  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation, 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  use 
of  disposable  airway  equipment  or  resuscita- 
tion bags  and  the  wearing  of  gloves  when  in 
contact  with  blood  or  other  body  fluids.  Re- 
suscitation equipment  and  devices  known  or 
suspected  to  be  contaminated  with  blood  or 
other  body  fluids  should  be  used  once  and 
disposed  of  or  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected after  each  use. 

Again,  what  they  say  in  one  situa- 
tion is  contradicted  by  what  they  say 
in  the  other: 

One  prominent  columnist  has  raised  a 
thought  provoking  Illustration  of  the  appar- 
ent discrepancy  between  denials  of  casual 
transmission  and  medical  practice: 

"Well,  then,  how  come  they  acted  as  they 
did  In  Paris?  There  you  may  have  read  (in 
the  small  print)  when  Rock  Hudson  was  dis- 
charged, all  the  nurses  who  attended  him— 
and  this  was  In  a  modem  hospital,  not  a 
witch  doctor's  hut— were  made  to  bum  their 
dresses.  The  patient  was  fed  on  paper  and 
plastic  plates,  with  plastic  forks  and 
spoons— which  were  then  destroyed." 

THE  PARALLEL  OF  HEPATITIS  B  TRANSMISSION 
WITH  AIDS 

In  regard  to  potential  avenues  of  AIDS 
spread,  the  CDC  states: 

"The  epidemiology  of  HTLV-III/LAV  in- 
fection is  similar  to  that  of  hepatitis  B  virus 
(HBV)  infection." 

Although  nonsexual  close  contact  among 
household  members  has  been  repeatedly 
denied  as  a  possible  route  of  AIDS  transmis- 
sion. In  the  June  7.  1985.  CDC  recommenda- 
tions for  protection  against  hepatitis  B  it  Is 
reported  that: 

The  role  of  the  carrier  Is  central  in  the  ep- 
idemiology of  HBV  transmission.  •  •  *  or 
hepatitis  transmission. 


Carriers  and  persons  with  acute  Infection 
have  highest  concentrations  of  HBV  In  the 
blood  and  other  serous  fluids:  less  is  present 
In  other  body  fluids,  such  as  saliva  and 
semen.  Transmission  [of  hepatitis  B]  occurs 
via  percutaneous  [through  skin]  or  permu- 
cosal  [through  mucosal  membranes]  routes. 
Infective  blood  or  body  fluids  can  be  Intro- 
duced by  contaminated  needles  or  through 
sexual  contact.  Injection  can  occur  in  tel- 
lings of  conlinuous  close  personal  contact, 
such  as  in  households  •  •  *. 

Now,  AIDS  and  hepatitis  B  is  com- 
municated pretty  much  the  same  way, 
and  yet  they  are  telling  you  with  hep- 
atitis B  that  the  infection  can  occur  in 
settings  of  continuous  close  personal 
contact,  such  as  in  households. 

Several  pages  later.  It  is  directly  con- 
firmed that  household  contacts  of  HBV  car- 
riers (hepatitis  carriers)  are  at  high  risk  of 
acquiring  HBV  infection. 

The  Council  on  Scientific  Affairs  for  the 
American  Medical  Association  asserts: 

The  distribution  of  AIDS  cases  in  the 
United  States  suggests  that  the  syndrome  Is 
caused  by  an  Infectious  agent  wiUi  a  pattern 
of  tranimission  similar  to  that  of  hepatitis 
B.  '  *  *  Hepatitis  B  may  be  transmitted 
through  mucosal  surfaces,  including  the 
mouth  and  the  eye  [emphasis  added]. 

AIDS-VIROS  TRANSMISSION  IN  PAMILU8 

In  the  February  16.  1985.  Lancet  (a  medi- 
cal journal),  researchers  reported  a  cluster 
of  HTLV-in/LAV  Infection  in  an  African 
family: 

Acquired  Immunodeficiency  syndrome 
(AIDS)  has  been  reported  In  infants  and 
children,  as  has  mother-to-lnfant  transmis- 
sion, suggesting  in-utero  or  perinatal  infec- 
tion. We  report  a  familial  cluster  of  three 
Rwandese  brothers  and  their  parents  with 
T-cell- 

That  is  white  cell- 
deficiency    and   carriage   of   antibodies   to 
HTLV-III/LAV    with    features    suggesting 
other  routes  of  transmission  •  •  *. 

Because  the  Incubation  period  for  AIDS 
may  extend  up  to  several  years— 

And  they  are  now  saying  it  is  up  to 
15  years  and  as  high  as  possibly  30— 
In  utero  or  perinatal  transmission  of  AIDS 
HTLV-III/LAV  Infection  cannot  be  ruled 
out.  However,  the  fact  that  in  these  chil- 
dren symptoms  started  developing  several 
months  to  years  after  birth  raises  the  possi- 
bility of  horizontal  transmission.  Since  none 
of  the  brothers  had  received  blood  transfu- 
sions before  the  onset  of  their  disease,  other 
routes  of  transmission  should  be  considered, 
such  as  breastfeeding,  and  those  postulated 
for  transmission  of  hepatitis  B  among  chil- 
dren in  Africa  (routine  close  contact,  scarifi- 
cations, contaminated  needles,  and  blood 
sucking  vectors),  such  as  mosqultos. 

The  varying  clinical  manifestations  ob- 
served in  this  familial  cluster  also  suggest 
that  the  clinical  spectrum  of  AIDS  HTLV- 
III/LAV  infection  might  not  be  restricted  to 
full-blown  AIDS  and  AIDS-related  complex 
but  might  extend  to  subclinical  forms  and 
maybe  to  asymptomatic  carrier  states,  even 
in  children.  Large  seroepldemiologlcal  stud- 
ies are  needed  to  clarify  the  exact  routes  of 
transmission  of  AIDS  HTLV-III/LAV  infec- 
tion In  African  children. 

The  August  5,  1985.  Wall  Street  Journal 
sUtes  that  a  study  In  Zaire  Indicates  that 
those  who  live  under  the  same  roof  with  an 
AIDS  sufferer  have  a  300  percent  higher 
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risk  of  becominK  infected  that  the  general 
population. 

So  if  you  live  in  Africa  and  live 
under  the  same  general  roof  with  an 
AIDS  patient,  your  chance  of  getting 
AIDS  is  three  times  greater  than  if 
you  do  not  live  under  this  same  roof. 
Once  again,  the  question  of  casual 
communication,  casual  contact  trans- 
mitting the  disease,  pops  up  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta,  GA. 

In  the  November  22.  1985.  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  after  down- 
playing the  potential  of  casual  transmission. 
Or.  Fauci  acknowledges: 

There  is  indirect  evidence  to  suggest  that. 
When  a  person  is  frequently  exposed  to 
someone  who  is  [AIDS]  virus  positive,  then 
there  is  a  greater  chance  of  that  person  get- 
ting infected.  But  that's  not  definitely  been 
IMDven. 

So  the  problem  is.  there  are  a  lot  of 
unanswered  questions.  My  question  to 
the  medical  profession  and  the  scien- 
tific community  is.  should  we  not  err 
on  the  side  of  safety,  instead  of  giving 
misinformation  to  the  American 
people? 

In  the  January  10.  1986,  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association,  re- 
searchers from  the  Center  for  Infectious 
Diseases,  Centers  for  Disease  Control  re- 
ported a  study  on  persons  living  in  close 
contact  with  hemophiliacs  infected  with  the 
AIDS  virus  and  those  living  with  hemophili- 
acs who  were  not  positive  for  the  AIDS  anti- 
body. They  found: 

Antibody-negative,  nonhemophiliac  con- 
tacte  of  AIDS— 

Or  AIDS  Related  Complex- 
ABC  and  of  antibody-positive  hemophiliacs 
had  significantly  lower  nimibers  of  lympho- 
cytes. T  helper  lymphocytes,  and  T  suppres- 
sor lymphocjrtes  than  did  contacts  of  anti- 
body-negative hemophiliacs. 

Now,  what  that  means  is  that  people 
who  live  with  a  hemophiliac,  who  had 
the  AIDS  virus,  had  a  depression  in 
their  white  blood  cells.  It  means  their 
immune  system  had  been  depressed. 
That  is  an  indication  that  living  with  a 
person  who  has  the  AIDS  virus  does 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  your 
immime  system. 

Persons  with  hemophilia  generally  have 
stable  home  environments.  Thus,  ever  since 
they  were  recognized  as  being  at  heightened 
risk  of  AIDS,  there  has  been  concern  and 
speculation  concerning  AIDS  transmissibil- 
ity  to  long-term  sexual  partners  and  house- 
hold members  of  this  at-risk  population. 
Transmission  patterns  have  appeared  simi- 
lar to  those  of  hepatitis  B  virus,  a  virus  for 

which  this  AIDS-risk  group  is  also  at  risk 

•  •  • 

The  time  between  AIDS  HTLV-III/LAV 
infection  and  seroconversion  is  currently 
unknown. 

But  we  think  it  is  between  2,  3  years, 
and  could  be  as  high  as  15  and  maybe 
even  as  high  as  30  years  that  a  person 
can  have  the  AIDS  virus  and  not  even 
know  they  have  it  and  be  infecting 
other  human  beings. 

Signs  of  immune  dysfunction  might  be  in- 
dicative of  early  [AIDS-virus]  infection.  .  .  . 


Wt!  ile  this  could  reflect  an  early  response 
to  H*  rLV-III/LAV  infection,  we  think  these 
results  should  be  interpreted  with  great  cau- 
tion ►ending  prospective  serial  evaluation  of 
these  households  and  similar  evaluations  of 
other  hemophilic  households.  However, 
they  could  be  epidemiologically  meaningful, 
in  li^t  of  a  recent  report  suggesting  that 
somel  antibody-negative  sexual  partners  of 
hemophiliacs  were  themselves  virus  positive 
on  re  leated  cultures  •  •  *. 

No  w,  if  you  go  to  a  doctor  or  a  den- 
tist I  nd  you  are  concerned  about  them 
cleai  ling  your  teeth  and  maybe  getting 
the  iTirus  from  that,  I  hope  you  will 
listei  I  to  this  next  section. 

"Hepatitis  B  outbreaks  involving"— 
now  rememlier,  hepatitis  B  and  AIDS 
are  ;ommunicated  in  a  very  similar 
way,  according  to  most  doctors  and  sci- 
entis  ts. 

HEPATITIS  B  OUTBREAKS  INVOLVINC  MEDICAL 
AND  DENTAL  PERSONNEL 

In  ^e  November  28.  1981.  Lancet- 
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medical  journal— 

from  the  Section  of  Clinical  Immu- 
University  Hospital,   in  Zurich  re- 


a  4  and  %  year  period  (1973-77)  41 
indivftluals  in  a  village  in  eastern  Switzer- 
( population   3000)  were   admitted   to 
hospi^l  because  of  acute  hepatitis  B.  This 
hepaljitis  incidence  was  much  higher  than 
surrounding  villages  and  that  in  the 
country.    An    epidemiologic    survey 
showed  that  one  of  the  two  general  practi- 
in    the    affected    village    was    the 
of  infection.  He  had  a  chronic  aggres- 
tjepatitis  B  surface  and  e  antigens.  No 
(fises  of  hepatitis  B  occurred  in  the  vil- 
the  3  years  after  his  death  •  *  • 


!  1(1  I 


So  he  was  spreading  it  like  wildfire 
amo^g  the  people  he  was  treating. 

MODE  OF  TRANSMISSION 

Th^  fact  that  no  new  cases  of  hepatitis  B 
occurj-ed  in  village  B  [the  town  at  risk]  in 
years  following  the  practitioner's 
Is  further  evidence  that  he  was  a 
sourc^  of  infection. 

Of  he  original  41  patients  with  hepatitis 
B.  5  h  ave  chronic  hepatitis.  •  •  • 

Traismission  of  heptatitis  B  infection  to 
healtli  care  service  personnel  is  not  rare  in 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere;  transmission  in 
the  opposite  direction  has  only  been  report- 
ed f 01  oral  surgeons,  a  gynecologist,  and  an 
inhalution  therapist,  but  not  to  our  knowl- 
edge for  general  practitioners.  The  view 
that  transmission  of  Infection  from  health 
care  tfersonnel  to  patient  is  a  rare  event  has 
been  Expressed  in  editorials  and  in  a  World 
Health  Organization  report,  and  has  been  at 
least  partly  substantiated  by  prospective 
surveirs.  However,  since  many  fortuitous  cir- 
cumsi  ances  must  occur  before  such  events 
are  dl  scovered.  the  incidence  of  these  events 
may  '  i^ell  be  underestimated.  The  fact-find- 
the  outbreak  reported  here  was  facili- 
because  the  outbreak  had  occurred  in 
a  sm)  11.  non-migrating,  and  medically  well- 
surve^ed  population.  The  findings  support 
argument  that  medical  personnel 
shoul  1  be  vaccinated  against  hepatitis  B  in 
count  lies  where  hepatitis  B  virus  infections 
are  ni  it  rare. 
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In  Pebri  lary  1985,  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  (CDC)  reported  nine  cases  of  hepa- 
titis B  occ  jrring  among  patients  of  a  dentist 
who  has  bpen  unknowingly  transmitting  the 
disease. 

Now  b^ar  in  mind  that  hepatitis  B 
and  the  AIDS  virus  can  be  transmitted 
in  a  similar  manner.  Nine  patients  had 
gotten  hepatitis  B  from  this  dentist. 

Two  of  ihe  patients  died  from  fulminant 
hepatitis  and  one  was  paralyzed  as  a  result. 

The  report  notes  that  acquiring  hepatitis 
B  is  a  significant  health  risk  for  dental  pro- 
fessionals.! Although  seven  outbreaks  of 
hepatitis  B  traced  to  dentists  or  oral  sur- 
geons havfe  been  reported,  the  CDC  states 
that  this  Is  an  infrequent  occurrence.  For 
those  dentist  who  remained  carriers  and  re- 
turned to  Work,  "wearing  gloves  was  usually 
successful! 

Was  usually  successful- 
in  preventing  further  transmission".  On 
February  J21.  1986.  researchers  from  the 
Hepatitis  Branch,  Division  of  Viral  Disease, 
Center  for  Infectious  Diseases  (CDC)  pre- 
sented a  report  on  "Transmission  of  Hepati- 
tis B  with  Resultant  Restriction  of  Surgical 
Practice".  I 

Five  patients  developed  acute  hepatitis  B 
(HB)  within  four  months  after  major  oper- 
ations by  the  same  obstetric-gynecologic 
surgeon.  Investigation  documented  that  the 
surgeon  was  HB  surface  antigen  and  HB  e 
antigen  pctitive:  all  five  patients  had  an  HB 
subtype  n^atching  that  of  the  surgeon  and 
no  other  Jidentifiable  risk  factors  for  HB 
viral  infeciion.*  •  * 

So  thes  got  it  from  the  surgeon. 

The  surgeon  resumed  his  surgical  practice 
but  was  Teauired  to  obtain  written  informed 
consent  frkm  patients— 

So  he  pad  to  get  an  informed  con- 
sent signed  before  he  could  operate  on 
a  patient  telling  them  that  he  had  the 
hepatitis!  B  virus  and  that  he  could 
possibly  mfect  them. 

He  had!  to,  after  getting  the  consent, 
"to  doulile  glove"— that  means  wear 
two  p&iTs  of  gloves— 
to  double  olove,  and  to  employ  appropriate 
surgical  techniques  to  avoid  self-injury. 
Seven  months  later,  acute  HB  occurred  in  a 
patient  two  months  after  a  cesarean  section, 
resulting  t\  exclusion  of  the  surgeon  from 
major  operations  [emphasis  added}. 

So  they  stopped  him  because  he  had 
hepatitis!  B  and  was  infecting  people 
even  whan  he  double  gloved  from  per- 
forming fcurgery.  And  yet  if  a  doctor 
has  AIDS  he  is  not  even  required  to 
let  anybody  know  that  he  has  it,  and 
he  can  ^ontinue  surgery.  Does  that 
seem  logical  and  reasonable?  It  does 
not  to  mt . 
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have  been  no  reported  cases 
AIDS  occurring  as  a  result 
with  an  infected  medical  worker, 
one  surgeon  with  AIDS  in  the 
found  that  none  of  his  pa- 
yet  contracted  full-blown  AIDS. 
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have  had  the  AIDS  virus, 

50  percent  of  the  people 

AIDS  virus  are  going  to  be 

ill  and  die  from  the  disease, 

scientists  believe  that  all  of 

will   get   full-blown 

die.  But  the  CDC  says: 


A  study  of  one  surgeon  with  AIDS  in  the 
United  States  found  that  none  of  his  pa- 
tients had  yet  contracted  full-blown  AIDS. 

They  don't  say  that  he  did  not  have 
the  vims: 

However,  the  modes  of  AIDS  virus  trans- 
mission are  highly  similar  to  hepatitis  B 
transmission.  Dr.  James  Slaff,  Medical  In- 
vestigator at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  raises  the  following  question: 

Is  it  reasonable  to  restrict  workers  in 
health  care  and  food  preparation  on  the 
basis  of  infection  with  the  AIDS  virus?  Most 
people  would  not  want  to  be  in  physical  con- 
tact with  a  doctor,  nurse,  or  dentist  who  is 
infected  with  the  virus.  A  dentist,  for  exam- 
ple, might  conceivably  have  a  portal  to  the 
blocxlstream  when  a  tooth  was  being  re- 
moved. The  possibility  exists  for  Infected 
saliva  or  a  small  finger  cut  creating  an 
avenue  for  transmission  for  the  virus.*  *  * 

77»c  possibility  of  an  infected  individual 
having  primary  patient  contact  on  a  regular 
basis  is  certainly  troubling.  It  is  equally 
troubling,  though,  to  consider  terminating  a 
health  care  career  that  takes  years  of  dedi- 
cation and  a  large  investment  [emphasis 
added]. 

Once  again,  here  is  another  doctor 
talking  about  possible  "casual  trans- 
mission" because  a  dentist  or  a  doctor 
might  have  the  AIDS  infection  and 
might  be  able  to  spread  it.  Bear  in 
mind  that  this  doctor  that  has  the 
hepatitis  virus  and  had  infected  many 
of  his  patients  was  ordered  to  double 
glove  and  subsequently,  after  he 
double  gloved  and  got  an  informed- 
consent  form  signed,  he  infected  a 
woman  that  had  a  caesarian  section 
and  she  dam  near  died  from  it.  And  so 
he  can  no  longer  perform  surgery,  and 
yet  doctors  or  dentists  that  possibly 
have  the  AIDS  virus  can  continue  to 
practice: 

Just  how  troubling  this  issue  is  may 
depend  on  whether  you  are  a  patient  at  risk 
of  acquiring  AIDS-virus  infection  or  a 
health  care  worker  at  risk  of  transmitting 
the  virus.  At  the  very  least,  it  would  seem 
that  patients  should  have  the  right  to  know 
whether  their  dentist,  physician  or  other 
primary  health  care  worker  is  an  AIDS 
virus  carrier.  In  the  illustration  above,  the 
surgeon  at  risk  of  transmitting  hepatitis  B. 
which  generally  has  less  grave  consequences 
than  AIDS,  was  required  to  obtain  written 
informed  consent  from  his  patients  before 
performing  surgery. 

As  it  stands  now.  a  surgeon  or  dentist  who 
knowingly  is  carrying  the  AIDS  virus  or 
who  has  full-blown  AIDS  or  ARC  can  still 
perform  invasive  procedures  without  telling 
his  patients  of  his  condition.  In  light  of  the 
gravity  of  AIDS  virus  infection,  it  would 
appear  more  ethical  and  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  patients  at  risk  to  allow  them  to  have 
an  informed  choice  in  this  regard. 

I  think  that  anybody  who  hears  this 
would  agree  with  that. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  about  insect 
transmission,  because  this  is  some- 
thing that  most  people  are  not  aware 
of,  and  they  need  to  know  how  some 
of  these  viruses  are  transmitted. 

INSECT  TRANSMISSION  OF  HEPATITIS  B  AND  AIDS 

A  1984  study  published  by  the  American 
Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  explains  the 
prevalence  of  hepatits  B  infection  in  North- 


em  Zaire.  It  states  that  in  addition  to  other 
means,  factors  contributing  to  the  high  inci- 
dence of  hepatitis  B  infection  there  include: 

1.  The  common  practices  of  traditional 
healers  using  scarification  of  the  skin  for 
treatment  of  all  kinds  of  pain.  The  instru- 
ment used  for  scarification— mostly  razor 
blades— are  cleaned  with  water,  but  never 
sterilized  in  any  way. 

2.  The  high  promiscuity  and  polygamy.  In 
recent  years  polygamy  has  been  generally 
advocated  and  is  practiced  throughout  the 
country. 

3.  The  enormous  abundance  of  blood-suck- 
ing arthropods  [insects].  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed that  bloodsucking  arthrop>ods  may 
transmit  hepatitis  B  infection.  The  fact  that 
malaris  is  holoendemic  throughout  the 
region  and  the  spleen  index  in  the  popula- 
tion well  above  75%  gives  support  to  this  as- 
sumption. 

These  latter  findings  support  the  conten- 
tion of  Dr.  Mark  Whiteside  and  Dr.  Carolyn 
MacLeod,  reseachers  at  the  Institute  of 
Tropical  Medicine  in  Miami,  that  mosqui- 
toes appear  to  be  a  vector  in  an  outbreak  of 
AIDS  in  the  impoverished  community  of 
Belle  Glade.  Florida. 

Two  doctors  who  are  working  at  the 
Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine  in 
Miami  believe  that  it  is  very  possible 
that  mosquitoes  are  transmitting  in 
central  Florida  the  AIDS  virus,  in 
Belle  Glade. 

Now  the  American  people  are  not 
hearing  anything  about  this,  are  they? 

Now  we  ought  to  be  coming  to  grips 
with  this  situation.  We  ought  to  be 
studying  this  issue,  and  that  is  why  I 
have  introduced  legislation  that  man- 
dates everybody  be  tested  for  the 
AIDS  virus. 

D  1910 

First  of  all.  we  would  be  able  to  iden- 
tify who  has  it  and  ask  them  to 
change  their  sexual  habits  so  they  do 
not  continue  to  infect  the  uninfected 
part  of  our  population. 

The  epidemic  is  spreading  very  rap- 
idly. We  have  somewhere  between  2 
million  and  6  million  to  8  million 
people  that  have  it  right  now.  Ninety- 
nine  percent  of  them  do  not  even 
know  they  have  it.  and  everybody  that 
they  come  in  contact  with  is  at  risk, 
and  their  incubation  period  or  gesta- 
tion period  is  anywhere  from  2  years, 
now  they  tell  us  it  may  be  as  high  as 
30  years,  so  they  can  carry  the  virus 
during  that  period  of  time  and  not 
even  know  thay  have  it  and  continue 
to  spread  it. 

We  now  find  out  there  is  a  real  pos- 
sibility that  it  is  spread  by  insects.  If 
we  have  mandatory  blood  testing  and 
can  identify  those  people  that  have  it, 
we  can  ask  them  to  change  their 
habits  so  the  infection  will  stop.  We 
will  have  a  record  of  who  has  it  and  we 
will  be  able  to  deal  with  it. 

We  will  keep  these  records  confiden- 
tial so  we  can  protect  these  individ- 
uals. We  have  to  have  compassion  for 
those  who  have  the  AIDS  virus,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  have  to  have  com- 
passion for  those  who  do  not  have  it. 


We  will  tell  these  people  they  have 
to  change  their  habits.  The  second 
thing  is,  give  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  the  body  of  information  that 
they  need  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem. 

Right  now  they  are  doing  absolutely 
nothing  other  than  pushing  for  educa- 
tion and  pushing  for  scientific  re- 
search to  find  a  vaccination. 

We  have  not  yet,  to  my  Imowledge, 
found  any  vaccination  that  really 
works  against  too  many  of  these  vi- 
ruses. There  are  some  that  it  works 
against,  but  not  a  great  many;  and  the 
AIDS  virus,  they  tell  us  they  probably 
will  not  find  a  vaccination  until  at 
least  the  year  2000,  and  they  are  not 
even  optimistic  about  that. 

This  virus  which  is  doubling  every  10 
to  12  months  could  go  unchecked  to 
the  year  2000,  and  how  many  people 
could  be  infected? 

You  think  that  we  may  be  kidding, 
folks.  You  all  heard  of  genital  herpes, 
which  came  on  the  scene  about  10  to 
15  years  ago,  and  we  had  some  educa- 
tion programs  about  that.  Do  you 
know  how  many  people  have  genital 
herpes?  Forty  million. 

If  we  get  40  million  people  with  the 
AIDS  virus  and  we  have  a  rate  of  50 
percent  that  are  terminally  ill,  that 
means  we  will  have  20  million  people 
dying  with  this  virus,  and  that  figure 
will  be  low  unless  we  get  a  handle  on  it 
very  quicidy,  and  that  is  why  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  CDC  get 
these  blood  tests  to  get  the  evidence  to 
find  out  who  has  it,  where  and  how  it 
is  being  spread,  and  if  it  is  being 
spread  by  insect,  mosquitoes. 

We  have  got  to  go  in  with  a  program 
to  kill  those  mosquitoes  in  an  area  like 
Belle  Glade,  FL,  so  it  does  not  get  out 
of  control  and  spread  across  the  entire 
peninsula  down  there. 

EJvery  day  we  twiddle  our  thumbs 
5,000  to  10,000  new  people  become  in- 
fected with  the  virus.  This  is  not  some 
game. 

We  are  talking  about  the  deaths  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

Dr.  Martin  J.  Blasser  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Medical  Center, 
Etenver,  CO,  states: 

Kaposi's  sarcoma  is  highly  area-specific  in 
equatorial  Africa,  and  there  is  a  clustering 
of  cases.  Hepatitis  B  is  a  good  example  of  a 
blood-borne  disease  with  multiple  routes  of 
transmission:  the  hepatitis  B  virus  has  l>een 
isolated  from  hematophagous  [blood  eating] 
arthropod  hosts,  including  bedbugs. .  .  . 

The  presence  of  HTLV-III  infection  in 
spouses  of  members  of  high-risk  groups  sug- 
gests sexual  transmission,  but  although  this 
clearly  occurs  it  may  not  account  for  all 
such  cases  of  AIDS  in  close  contacts.  Be- 
cause of  the  chronic  viremia  seen  after 
HTLV-III  infection  and  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  persons  infected  with  HTOV- 
III  ..  .  endemic  vector-bome  transmission 
in  the  United  SUtes  remjuns  a  possibility.  If 
a  suitable  insect  vector  for  transmitting 
HTLV-III  is  present  in  the  United  States, 
then  population  groups  other  than  those 
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prearatly  implicated  may  be  at  risk  for  in- 
fection. Considering  the  long  incubation 
period  of  AIDS  and  the  relatively  constant 
fraction  [6%]  of  AIDS  patients  not  identi- 
fied as  belonging  to  a  high-risli  group  de- 
spite the  increasing  number  of  cases,  insect- 
borne  and  other  forms  of  transmission 
should  be  carefully  conslderecL 

What  they  are  saying  there  is  6  per- 
cent of  the  people  that  have  AIDS  are 
not  in  a  high  risk  group.  They  are  not 
drug  users  using  needles,  not  prosti- 
tutes involved  in  sex.  They  are  not 
gays;  they  are  not  people  who  are  pro- 
miscuous. 

They  do  not  know  how  they  got  it, 
and  the  indication  is  that  there  is  a 
real  possibility  that  these  people  are 
getting  it  from  flying  insects,  such  as 
mosquitoes,  who  are  transmitting  it 
from  person  to  person. 

Unless  you  believe  that  this  might 
not  be  possible.  230  million  AIDS  vi- 
ruses will  fit  on  a  period  at  the  end  of 
a  sentence. 

Medical  doctors  Imow  that  if  you  are 
punctured  with  a  needle  that  has  been 
used  to  treat  an  AIDS  patient,  the 
AIDS  virus  is  likely  to  get  into  your 
system. 

Now,  if  230  million  viruses  will  fit  on 
the  period  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
and  the  mosquito  bites  somebody,  and 
the  mosquito  bites  you,  injecting  their 
needle  into  your  body,  does  it  not  seem 
logical  that  the  possibility  exists  that 
you  can  get  the  AIDS  virus? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  doubt 
about  that,  and  the  CDC  continues  to 
downplay  it. 

•Abraham  Lincoln  said  again.  "Let 
the  people  know  the  facts  and  the 
country  will  be  safe." 

This  book  says  "The  AIDS  Cover- 
up?" 

There  are  a  lot  of  people,  myself  in- 
cluded, that  believe  that  the  facts  on 
the  AIDS  virus  are  being  kept  from 
the  American  people.  The  American 
people  want  to  Imow  the  facts  so  they 
can  come  to  grips  with  this,  and  the 
medical  profession  and  the  health  care 
officials  of  that  country  need  to  come 
to  grips  with  it  as  well,  so  these  facts 
need  to  t>e  made  crystal  clear. 

We  are  adults  and  we  want  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  saving  our  lives 
and  the  lives  of  our  children.  The 
entire  human  race  is  at  risk  with  this 
disease  if  we  do  not  get  on  with  it. 

Ekiuine  infectious  anemia,  the  lenti- 
vlrus  infection  afflicting  horses,  is 
spread  by  the  transfer  of  blood  from 
horse  to  horse: 

The  mechanisms  (of  spread)  include  insect 
vectors,  needles  used  for  inoculations  and 
blood  sampling,  and  tatooing  devices:  trans- 
fer can  also  occur  during  copulation  and 
possibly  in  milk  passed  to  a  suckling  foal. 
The  disease  kills  half  its  victims. 

Similar  to  what  we  found  so  far  with 
the  human  beings  <n  the  AIDS  virus. 

They  say  at  least  50  percent  will  get 
full-blown  AIDS  and  die.  Many  believe 
down  the  road  it  will  be  more  than 
that: 


The  disease  kills  half  its  victims;  once  in- 
fected an  animal  remains  infectious  for  life: 
the  virus  can  be  found  in  all  tissues,  includ- 
ing ttie  brain.  Treatment  is  impossible,  so 
spread  of  the  disease  can  be  prevented  only 
by  slaughtering  infected  animals.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  the  virus  exists  in  many  immun- 
ologically different  forms,  which  makes  the 
theoretical  task  of  producing  an  effective 
vaccihe  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

TWe  AIDS  virus  in  your  body  mu- 
tateg  from  cell  to  cell.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  a 
vaccine,  t>ecause  you  are  attacldng 
something  that  changes  continually. 

Tois  mutation  process  is  something 
that  lis  not  new  to  the  diseases. 

Tli|e  bubonic  plague,  which  took 
plact  in  the  15th  century  in  Europe 
and  wiped  out  half  of  Europe,  started 
as  a  flea  bite,  and  it  transmitted  a  bac- 
teria from  a  rat  to  a  human  Iseing.  It 
was  called  the  bubonic  plague  initially, 
but  It  became  known  as  the  pneumon- 
ic plfigue,  because  once  inside  the  car- 
rier, jit  started  affecting  the  respirato- 
ry system;  and  when  people  coughed, 
theyspread  the  disease. 

If  this  happens  with  the  AIDS  virus, 
then  are  lentiviruses  spread  through 
cougiing.  If  that  happens  with  the 
AID  i  virus,  then  we  will  have  people 
who  have  the  AIDS  virus  who  prob- 
ably or  possibly  could  communicate  it 
throtigh  coughing  as  well. 

I  want  to  end  up  by  telling  you  one 
more  thing,  because  I  will  not  go  into 
the  whole  book  tonight.  I  am  going  to 
read  this  thing  from  time  to  time  to 
infottn  the  American  people  about 
what  is  going  on.  and  hopefully  the 
pressure  will  be  exerted  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  do  something  to  support 
the  1  >lood  testing  bill  I  have,  and  the 
gent  eman  from  California  [Mr.  Dan- 
NEMSYER]  and  others  who  want  to  get 
down  to  dealing  with  this  problem. 

One  other  thing  I  would  like  to  talk 
to  ypu  about  real  quickly  before  I  go. 
So  fir,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol has  told  us  that  there  are  38,000 
to  4f ,000  people  who  have  full-blown 
AIDS  and  are  dying.  Those  are  people 
who  have  the  full-blown  AIDS.  What 
theyiare  not  telling  you  is  there  is  a 
called  AIDS-related  complex, 
that  are  related  to  AIDS 
the  full-blown  AIDS  virus  has 
^et  manifested  itself  in  the  patient 
going  to  die. 

of  the  things  we  are  finding  out, 
;hey  are  not  reporting,  when  you 
[he  AIDS  virus  it  gets  into  your 
system  and  it  gets  into  all  your  body 
fluids,  your  spinal  fluids,  and  brain 
fluids. 
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immediately  starts  destroying 
brain  tissues.  And  if  we  have  had 
something  like  300,000  people  in  this 
coun  try  that  are  suffering  from  brain 
deterioration  that  are  believed  to  t>e 
to  the  AIDS-related  complex, 
10  tttnes  as  many  people  that  have  full 
blo^  AIDS  have  this  mental  disorder 


or  deterioration  taking  place  as  a 
result  of  the  AIDS  virtis  which  means 
we  do  not  have  40,000  people  dying 
from  AIDS,  we  probably  have  400,000 
dying  fr<^m  AIDS  right  now  because  of 
the  brain  disease  killing  these  people. 
It  does  [not  manifest  itself  as  full 
blown  AIDS,  it  Just  causes  deteriora- 
tion of  ^he  brain  until  they  die  or 
become  mentally  disabled  and  it  ulti- 
mately ikads  to  complete  disfunction 
and  deatp. 

I  gues^  I  would  like  to  leave  all  of 
you  who  are  watching  in  yovu-  offices 
and  who  may  be  watching  on  televi- 
sion and  who  may  be  here  tonight 
with  thid  final  thought:  That  is,  if  you 
are  not  |n  Congress,  write  your  Con- 
gressman or  write  the  health  agencies. 
If  you  ai'e  in  Congress,  read  the  bills 
and  the  pterature  that  Representative 
Danneicbver  and  I  are  sending  to  you. 
Study  this  issue  because  Americans 
are  dying  by  the  thousands  because  of 
our  inaction.  They  are  not  dying 
today.  WJe  are  forcing  them  into  a  situ- 
ation whfere  they  are  going  to  get  full 
blown  AIDS  and  it  is  going  to  take 
maybe  S,  6,  7.  8  years  for  that  to 
happen  &nd  they  are  going  to  go 
through  El  very  traumatic  period,  they 
and  theii'  families,  because  it  is  going 
to  cost  i,  lot  of  money  during  the  2 
years  thtit  it  is  going  to  take  them  to 
die  wheq  they  get  the  AIDS  virus  full 
blown. 

We  ne^d  to  get  on  with  testing,  we 
get  on  with  gathering  the 
evidence  necessary  to  deal 
problem  and  we  need  to 
come  to  Igrips  with  some  solutions  to 
the  problem  that  will  stop  the  epidem- 
ic from  spreading.  To  do  any  less  im- 
mediateljr  is  criminal  in  my  opinion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balanceof  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Owens  ojf  Utah).  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  CMr.  Burton]  is  informed  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  he  may 
not  address  the  television  audience 
and  he  is  requested  to  withdraw  his  re- 
quest to  the  television  audience. 

Mr.  QURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,!  i  was  not  aware  of  that 
order,  biit  if  anybody  is  watching  me 
at  home,!  I  apologize  for  asldng  you  to 
write  to  jour  Congressman 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Again, 
the  gentleman  is  out  of  order  by  ad- 
dressing the  television  audience. 

Mr.  aURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  request  for 
the  television  audience.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Spea  leer. 
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NATICN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoi^s  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Swindall] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  began  the  first  in  a  series  of 
special  orders  focused  on  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution and  its  applicability  to  a 
number  of  issues  that  currently  divide 
our  Nation. 

Tonight  I  want  to  focus  specifically 
on  the  broad  category  of  education. 

Two  years  ago  I  and  Secretary  of 
Education  William  Bennett  held  a 
press  conference  here  in  Washington 
to  announce  an  administration  propos- 
al focused  on  the  concept  of  choice.  It 
was  called  the  Equity  in  Choice  Act  of 
1985. 

At  that  press  conference  I  made  the 
statement  that  Americans  have  tradi- 
tionally disdained  the  concept  of  so- 
cialized medicine,  the  reasons  being 
first  and  foremost  that  Americans  like 
choice.  They  like  to  have  the  ability  to 
pick  and  choose  among  the  various 
medical  providers,  whether  they  be 
hospitals  or  physicians.  Second,  they 
recognize  the  value  of  competition  not 
only  in  the  sense  of  one  physician 
competing  against  another  or  one  hos- 
pital competing  against  another,  but 
also  the  concept  of  their  being  able  to 
bid  for  that  competition  and  their 
being  able  to  pay  the  provider  and  if 
they  do  not  like  the  service  provided, 
choose  another  provider. 

I  think  that  they  also  disdain  the 
concept  of  the  inordinate  amounts  of 
bureacracies  that  always  follow  some 
type  of  socialized  system  like  social- 
ized medicine. 

Finally  and  not  the  least  important 
is  the  concept  that  socialized  medicine 
as  we  have  seen  it  has  been  typified  by 
a  model  where,  because  of  the  central- 
ization of  decisionmaking  and  because 
of  the  bureaucracy,  the  more  money 
you  put  in  you  actually  find  you  see  a 
diminution  rather  than  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality. 

After  making  that  statement  about 
socialized  medicine  I  said  I  find  it 
strange  that  we  have,  without  ever  de- 
liberately choosing  to  do  so,  embraced 
the  concept  of  socialized  education. 

As  I  made  that  statement  I  could  see 
immediately  that  a  numberr  of  the 
National  Press  Corps  were  surprised  at 
my  use  of  that  terminology.  In  fact, 
after  the  press  conference,  one  of  the 
local  reporters  from  Atlanta  tele- 
phoned me  and  said.  "I  don't  think 
you  really  intended  to  use  the  term 
'socialized  education,'  did  you?"  And  I 
said,  "Yes,  sir,  I  did,  and  let  me  ex- 
plain why."  Let  us  go  through  the 
same  list  of  characteristics  of  social- 
ized medicine  and  apply  those  same 
criteria  to  education  as  we  find  it  in 
America  today,  at  least  insofar  as  it  re- 
lates to  public  education. 

First,  certainly  public  education  is 
typified  by  a  lack  of  meaningful 
choice.  That  lack  of  choice  is  exacer- 
bated among  those  individuals  who  are 
least  able  to  pay  out  of  their  own 


pocket  for  education.  Specifically,  we 
find  that  some  individuals  do  exert 
limited  choice,  at  least  with  regard  to 
being  able  to  choose  a  neighborhood 
into  which  they  move. 

One  of  the  questions  that  most  par- 
ents ask  is  when  they  purchase  a 
home,  "what  neighborhood  am  I  in 
with  respect  to  a  neighborhood 
school?  Then  they  naturally  take  that 
into  consideration  before  buying  the 
home.  If  they  do  not  like  a  particular 
school  system  then  they  will  exercise 
their  choice  to  move  into  another 
school  district. 

Regrettably,  those  individuals  who 
are  below  the  poverty  level  or  have 
meager  incomes  are  unable  to  exhibit 
the  same  type  of  choice.  Most  of  those 
individuals  are  assigned  either  because 
of  their  economic  status  or  by  the 
housing  authority  to  a  particular 
housing  project  and  then  they  s^e  rel- 
egated to  the  school  system  that  fol- 
lows. 

We  all  also  know  that  one  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  today  with  our 
school  system  is  that  it  is  ditcated  in 
large  part  by  the  economics  of  politics. 
So  that  those  individuals  that  come 
from  those  schools  that  are,  quite 
frankly,  the  poorest  are,  frankly,  usu- 
ally the  schools  that  are  also  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  the  individuals  that 
are  poorest. 

The  next  area  is  the  lack  of  competi- 
tion. Is  there  meaningful  competition 
between  schools?  The  answer  is,  of 
course  there  is  not  because  individual 
parents  are  not  allowed  to  choose  t)e- 
tween  schools  in  large  part.  There  are 
few  systems  in  the  United  States 
where  that  choice  exists  but  in  large 
part  we  do  not  have  that. 

How  about  the  argtunent  that  we  en- 
courage mediocrity  because  of  the  lack 
of  competition?  Well,  certainly  if  you 
look  at  the  fact  that  since  1963  SAT 
scores  have  gradually  declined,  in  fact 
they  were  on  a  17-year  downward 
spiral  from  1963  until  1981,  you  will 
see  there  is  some  argvunent  to  be  made 
with  respect  to  mediocrity. 

How  about  the  notion  of  increased 
bureaucracy?  One  of  the  most  star- 
tling statistics  is  that  with  the  central- 
ization of  the  education  system  we 
have  seen  and,  I  think,  disproportion- 
ately large  growth  in  the  number  of 
administrators. 

For  example,  in  1963  the  nimiber  of 
administrators  in  the  entire  school 
system,  public  school  system,  num- 
bered 92.201.  At  that  time  the  total  en- 
rollment in  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  United  States  of 
America  was  40.187,000.  By  1985  the 
number  of  administrators  had  grown 
to  191,660.  One  might  immediately 
conclude  well,  that  is  just  because 
there  has  been  a  growth  in  the 
number  of  students. 

To  the  contrary,  we  see  that  there 
actually  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
number    of    students    by    1985,    the 


numlier  of  students  had  decreased  to 
39,513,000.  In  other  words,  from  1963 
imtil  1985  we  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  administrators  while  in  fact 
the  student  population  had  decreased. 

Again,  that  is  typical  of  a  socialized 
system  where  a  bureaucracy  grows  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  you  put  in. 

That  leads  to  the  next  problem  that 
I  outlined  in  terms  of  socialized  medi- 
cine in  the  comparison  to  education. 

If  my  model  is  correct,  then  the 
more  money  you  put  into  the  educa- 
tion bureaucracy  you  would  expect  it 
to  be  matched  by  not  only  the  im- 
proved quality  in  terms  of  the  actual 
education  product  but  rather  a  de- 
proved  quality.  Let  us  look  and  see 
whether  that  is  borne  out  by  the  sta- 
tistics. 

In  1963  we  were  spending  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  less  than  $1  billion  on  all 
education  as  it  relates  to  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  $979  million,  to  be 
exact. 


D  1930 
At  that  time,  SAT  scores  for  verbals 
were  478,  for  math,  502.  for  a  total  of 
979. 

In  1963,  the  per-student  expenditure 
was  at  $559,  Federal,  State,  and  local 
funds.  That,  incidentally,  when  com- 
pared and  adjusted  for  inflation, 
would  translate  to  $1,991  in  current 
1986  dollars. 

In  1981,  we  found  that  SAT  scores 
had  dropped  to  424  on  verbals  and  468 
on  math,  for  a  combined  total  of  890 
points.  Incidentally,  that  represented 
an  all-time  low. 

In  1981,  we  were  spending  15  times 
as  much  money  at  the  Federal  level, 
$14.9  billion,  a  per-student  allocation 
of  $2,742.  In  1986  constant  dollars, 
that  is  $3,470,  so  we  had  increased  by  a 
little  over  33  percent  the  per-student 
expenditure,  and  we  had  increased  18- 
fold  that  amount  that  we  were  spend- 
ing at  the  Federal  level. 

Lastly,  we  looked  at  1986.  In  1986, 
we  saw  that  SAT  scores  had  gradually 
increased  to  a  total  of  906.  verbals, 
431.  math,  475.  Federal  spending  was 
at  17.9  and  the  per-student  allocation 
was  now  at  $4,263. 

What  we  find  then  is  that  the 
money  that  we  spent  for  1963  to  1981. 
there  was  actually  a  matching  decline 
in  the  quality.  Some  would  argue  that 
that  is  because  they  were  testing  more 
during  that  period  of  time. 

Unfortunately,  if  you  look  at  the  sta- 
tistics, you  will  find  that  those  individ- 
uals scoring  in  the  higher  ranges  also 
declined  during  that  same  period  of 
time,  totally  negating  that  charge. 

What  we  do  find,  though,  is  that 
during  the  period  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, which  has  been  charac- 
terized, at  least  from  the  National 
Education  Association's  literature,  as  a 
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time  of  record  cuts  in  education.  In  re- 
ality, there  have  not  been  cuts. 

We  see  that  the  SAT  scores  have 
gradually  improved.  Am  I  saying  to- 
night that  it  is  the  increase  of  Federal 
dollars  that  is  causing  the  decline  in 
the  empirical  quality  of  education?  Of 
course  not.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
with  those  Federal  dollars,  we  have 
seen  a  proportionate  increase  in  Fed- 
eral control. 

Regrettably,  we  find  that  there  is  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  control 
over  local  education  policy  because,  if 
you  take  all  of  the  various  State  and 
local  funds,  you  will  find  that  on  an 
average.  State  and  local  governments 
provide  92  percent  of  all  of  the  educa- 
tion funding.  It  is  a  shame  that  they 
do  not  provide  92  percent  of  the  policy 
with  respect  to  education. 

What  I  would  liice  to  do  for  just  a 
moment  tonight  is  also  quote  some  of 
the  other  problems  that  a  number  of 
studies  that  have  been  commissioned 
in  the  last  several  years  have  identi- 
fied in  terms  of  this  educational  crisis. 

In  "A  Nation  at  Risk."  which  was 
President  Reagan's  commission,  called 
the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence, their  report,  they  reached  the 
conclusion  that: 

While  we  can  take  justifiable  pride  in 
what  our  schools  and  colleges  have  histori- 
cally accomplished  and  contributed  to  the 
United  States  and  the  well-being  of  its 
people,  the  educational  foundations  of  our 
society  are  presently  being  eroded  by  a 
rising  tide  of  mediocrity  that  threatens  our 
very  future  as  a  Nation  and  a  people.  What 
was  unimaginable  a  generation  ago  has 
begun  to  occur.  Others  are  matching  and 
surpassing  our  educational  achievement. 

The  same  commission  in  its  report 
concluded: 

If  an  unfriendly  power  had  attempted  to 
impose  on  America  the  mediocre  education 
performance  that  exists  today,  we  might 
have  viewed  it  as  an  act  of  war.  As  it  stands, 
we  have  allowed  it  to  happen  to  ourselves. 
We  have.  In  effect,  been  committing  an  act 
of  unthinking,  unilateral  educational  disar- 
mament. 

That  same  commission  pointed  to 
the  following  examples  as  docimienta- 
tlon  for  their  conclusions.  First: 

Some  23  million  adults  are  functionally  il- 
literate by  the  simplest  test  of  everyday 
reading,  writing,  and  comprehension.— 

Incidentally,  this  was  in  1982. 

About  13  percent  of  all  17-year-olds  In  the 
United  States  can  be  considered  functional- 
ly Illiterate.  Functional  illiteracy  among  mi- 
nority youth  may  run  as  high  as  40  percent. 

Average  achievement  of  high  school  stu- 
dents on  most  standardized  tests  is  now 
lower  than  26  years  ago  when  Sputnik  was 
launched. 

The  College  Board's  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Tests,  SATs,  demonstrate  a  virtually  unbro- 
ken decline  from  1963  to  1980.  Average 
verbal  scores  fell  over  50  points  and  average 
mathematics  scores  dropped  nearly  40 
points. 

The  number  in  proportion  to  students 
demonstrating  superior  achievement  on 
SATs  (i.e.,  those  with  scores  of  650  or 
higher)    have    also    dramatically    inclined. 


Mansl  17-year-olds  do  not  possess  the  higher 
order'  intellectual  skills  we  should  expect 
from  them.  Nearly  40  percent  cannot  draw 
inferences  from  written  material:  only  one- 
fifth  can  write  persuasive  essays,  and  only 
one-tbird  can  solve  the  mathematics  prob- 
lems requiring  several  steps. 

;y  then  stated  that— 
generation  of  Americans  has  out- 
stripped his  parents  in  education,  in  literacy 
and  in  economic  attainment. 

Fori  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
counvy.  the  educational  sldlls  of  one  gen- 
erati(ai  will  not  surpass,  will  not  equal,  will 
not  e^n  approach  those  of  their  parents. 

In  i  February  15,  1987,  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal Constitution  article,  I  picked  up  an 
interesting  statistic  that  I  think  may 
give  us  a  little  bit  of  understanding  as 
to  the  fundamental  problem  that  we 
have  in  education.  "There  they  were 
citing  a  New  Orleans-based  poll  that 
said,  of  1,004  Americans  polled,  they 
foimd  that  only  a  bare  majority  Icnew 
the  purpose  of  the  200-year-old  docu- 
ment known  as  our  Constitution. 
Fiftytnine  percent  were  unaware  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  sense  that  it 
consisted  of  10  amendments  to  the 
origiaal  Constitution,  and  nearly  half 
beliefed  that  the  Constitution  con- 
tains! the  Marxist  declaration.  "From 
each  according  to  his  ability;  to  each 
according  to  his  need." 

Anather  commission  report,  which  is 
the  I  Carnegie  Commission  report, 
readied  similar  conclusions  with  re- 
spect' to  the  mediocrity  of  American 
education.  The  last  point  that  I  made, 
though,  was  the  vast  ignorance  about 
our  Qonstitution. 

I  think  that  we  need  not  go  very  far 
in  locking  at  the  Constitution  to  un- 
derstand its  original  intent  with  re- 
spect to  the  division  of  responsibility, 
specifically  the  responsibility  of  educa- 
tion. The  Constitution  states  in  the 
10th  kmendment  that — 

Any^  powers  not  expressly  enumerated  and 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government  are  re- 
serve<^  to  the  people  and  the  States. 

Th^y  further  stated  that  the  whole 
concept  of  the  Constitution,  our 
Founding  Fathers  said,  was  basically 
where  the  people  contracted  away  cer- 
tain rights  and  responsibilities,  but 
they  did  not  desire  to  contract  away 
all  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities. 

Nowhere  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
Constitution  or  the  26  amendments  to 
the  Oonstitution  can  you  find  any  enu- 
meration of  power  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  involved  in  educa- 
tion. \ 

Puiithermore,  if  you  go  back  and 
study  the  history  of  the  Constitution 
dating  back  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, you  will  find  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  very  aware  of  this  re- 
straint, and,  in  fact,  several  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  those  individuals 
who  attended  the  Convention,  specifi- 
cally tried  to  place  into  the  Constitu- 
tion f'ederal  authority  and  jursidiction 
over  Mucation. 


On     Ik^y 
Charles 
draft   for 
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29,     for    example. 


Mr. 
Pinckney  presented  in  his 
the  Federal  Government's 
Constitution,  a  power  in  the  U.S.  Leg- 
islature tp  "establish  and  provide  for  a 
national  university  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment bf  the  United  States." 

When  the  committee  that  consid- 
ered the  matter  reported  their  consti- 
tutional I  Iraft  on  August  6,  they  com- 
pletely e:  :cluded  that  particular  provi- 
sion. 

D  1940 

During  the  convention  on  August  18, 
James  Madison,  frequently  referred  to 
as  the  father  of  our  Constitution,  and 
others  proposed  several  items  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  legislative  power  of 
the  Uni^^  States,  including  the 
power: 

First,  th  secure  to  literary  authors 
their  copyrights  for  a  limited  time. 

Second,  to  establish  a  university. 

Significantly,  those  particular  provi- 
sions were  rejected. 

Then  on  September  14,  Mr.  Madison 
ickney,  during  debates  on 
ft  they  had  submitted, 
ice  again  to  vest  Congress 
ir  "to  establish  a  university, 
lo  preferences  or  distinctions 
allowed  on  account  of  reli- 
gion." The  proposal  was  again  lost  on 
the  Convention  as  a  whole. 

Then  on  September  17  the  Constitu- 
tion, void  of  any  congressional  power 
over  edudation,  was  ratified.  Almost  a 
year  laten,  on  Jime  21,  1788,  the  ninth 
State  ratified  the  Constitution.  On 
April  30, 1789,  Gen.  George  Washing- 
ton was  Inaugurated  as  President  of 
the  Unitefi  States. 

Interestingly,  President  Washington 
in  his  fl^t  inaugural  address  once 
again  attempted  to  talk  in  terms  of  es- 
tablishing a  national  imiversity.  The 
Congress,]  when  considering  his  pro- 
posal, concluded  that  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional 

We  the 
in  his 
dent  Th< 
another 
Federal 


and  Mr. 
another 
moved  o: 
with  po 
in  which 
should  bi 


find  that  on  March  4,  1805, 
nd  inaugural  address,  Presi- 
as  Jefferson  proposed  yet 
proach  at  trying  to  get  the 
ovemment  involved  in  edu- 
cation. HiB  approach,  referring  to  reve- 
nue contributions  on  the  conscription 
of  foreign  articles,  was  as  follows— and 
I  quote  ^om  his  inaugural  address— 
"These  contributions  enable  us  to  sup- 
port the  current  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment T  •  •  and  to  apply  such  a  sur- 
plus to  o4r  public  debt  •  •  •  and  that 
redemption,  once  effected,  the  revenue 
thereby  liberated  may,  by  a  just  repar- 
tition of  it  among  the  States  and  a  cor- 
responding amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, be  applied  in  time  of  peace  to" 
educatioriL  among  other  things. 

Later,  1 1  his  sixth  annual  address  to 
the  Congress,  on  December  2,  1806, 
President  Jefferson  made  the  follow- 
ing stater  lent  regarding  education: 


I  suppose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  consent  of  the  States,  necessary,  be- 
cause the  objects  now  recommended  are  not 
among  those  enumerated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  which  it  permits  the  public 
monies  to  be  applied. 

James  Madison,  when  he  became 
President,  again  tried  in  his  inaugural 
address  to  address  this  same  issue  and 
again  suggested  it  would  require  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  Congress  to 
act. 

We  see  that  time  after  time  after 
time  in  the  first  100  years  of  our  histo- 
ry, that  the  Congress  considered  this 
issue,  and  on  each  occasion  reached 
the  conclusion  that  without  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  they  were  with- 
out constitutional  authority  to  get  en- 
gaged in  the  jurisdictional  area  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  was  not  until  1866  and  1867  that 
we  l}egan  to  see  a  significant  change 
from  that  particular  constitutional 
view.  Specifically,  on  June  5,  1856, 
there  was  offered  in  the  House  debate 
a  proposal  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Eklucation,  a  bureau  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  stated  pur- 
pose of  that  was,  according  to  Gen. 
James  Garfield,  who  was  later  to 
become  the  20th  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  collect  "such  statis- 
tics and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories  •  *  *." 

In  arguing  against  that  proposal, 
Mr.  Rogers,  a  Representative  from 
New  Jersey,  understood  then  that  if 
we  ever  conceded  jurisdiction  in  this 
area,  we  would  in  effect  concede  Fed- 
eral control  over  education.  In  his 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
he  made  the  following  point: 

The  bill  "proposes  to  put  under  the 
supervision  of  a  bureau  established  at 
Washington  all  the  schools  and  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  different 
States  of  the  Union  by  collecting  such 
facts  and  statistics  as  will  warrant 
them  by  amendments  here  after  to  the 
law  now  attempted  to  be  passed,  to 
control  and  regulate  the  educational 
system  of  the  whole  country." 

He  concluded  that  that  was  some- 
thing that  was  contrary  to  the  Found- 
ing Fathers'  intent  and  the  express 
language  of  the  Constitution  and  was 
something  we  could  not  afford  to  do 
without  a  constitutional  amendment. 

He  further  argued:  "No  man  can 
find  anywhere  in  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  one  word  that  will 
authorize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  an  Education 
Bureau.  If  Congress  has  the  right  to 
establish  an  Educational  Bureau  •  *  * 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  statistics 
and  controlling  the  schools  of  the 
coimtry,  then  by  the  same  parity  of 
reason,  a  fortiori.  Congress  has  the 
right  to  establish  a  bureau  to  super- 
vise the  education  of  all  the  children 
that  are  to  be  found  in  *  •  •  this  coun- 
try. You  will  not  stop  at  simply  estab- 


lishing a  biu^au  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  officers  to  collect  and  diffuse 
statistics  in  reference  to  education." 

More  than  a  hundred  years  later,  in 
1979,  this  Congress  went  one  step  fur- 
ther and  passed  as  a  separate  adminis- 
tration post  a  cabinet-level  post,  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  Education  and 
established,  of  course,  the  Department 
of  Education.  Interestingly  enough,  in 
the  debate  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  unlike  the  debate 
to  establish  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
very   little   attention  was   focused   on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Education. 
Rather,  the  debate  was  on  how  much 
it  would  cost,  exactly  what  administra- 
tive powers  that  would  have,  and  what 
procedures  would  be  used.  We  have 
certainly  gone  a  long  way  in  terms  of 
rewriting  for  the  sake  of  expediency 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
As  we  stand  here  tonight,  though,  I 
think  it  would  be  constructive  for  us 
to  review  just  a  handful  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  emanated  from  that 
decision    to    ignore    the   express   lan- 
guage and  intent  of  the  Constitution. 
The  first  problem  is  certainly  the  obvi- 
ous, and  that  is  that  we  have  gradually 
taken  away  from  parents  the  primary 
responsibility  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren. 

Now,  some  would  argue  with  that. 
They  would  say  that  parents  still  have 
the  right  to  educate  their  children  if 
they  so  desire.  But  the  problem  with 
their  argument  is,  they  say,  if  they 
really  want  to  educate  them  free  of 
Federal  policy  and  Federal  restraints, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  pay  for  their 
education  place.  Today  we  spend 
roughly  $4,200  per  student  per  year  on 
education  if  you  combine  Federal, 
State,  and  local  funds. 

Can  we  imagine  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion most  individuals  could  achieve  if 
they  had  at  their  disposal  that  $4,200 
to  pick  and  choose  with  respect  to  not 
only  the  institution  they  would  like  to 
have  but  also  the  type  of  quality  that 
that  institution  offers,  and  the  cur- 
riculum that  institution  offers?  What 
we  would  find  is  suddenly,  rather  than 
being  exempt  from  the  free  enterprise 
system,  the  free  market  system,  we 
would  find  education  being  a  part  of  it 
and  benefiting  from  the  positive  com- 
petitive nature  of  a  free  enterprise 
system. 

Probably  more  Importantly,  though, 

it  would  allow  us  to  have  parents  once 

again  assert  the  rightful  responsibility 

terms    of    imparting    their    value 


m 

system  rather  than  a  secular  value 
system  or  a  value  system  that  some 
legislative  body,  whether  it  be  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  various  State  legislatures, 
may  choose  to  impose  on  the  particu- 
lar public  educational  system. 

Let  us  just  look  at  a  handful  of  the 
issues  today  that  have  surfaced  as  the 
result  of  a  public  education  system 


that  has  tried  to  somehow  be  an  ema- 
nator  of  values  but  somehow  does  it  in 
a  neutral  fashion.  First,  there  is,  as  I 
suggested  the  other  night,  a  major 
debate  today,  both  in  State  legisla- 
tures and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  now  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  teaching  cre- 
ationism  along  with  evolution  in  the 
public  school  system. 

The  argtmient  there  is  that  public 
schools  ought  to  teach  only  the  facts. 
Of    course,     that    presupposes    that 
someone  knows  what  the  facts  are, 
which  is  certainly  a  matter  of  opinion. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  if  we  really  believe 
that,  that  creationism  is  not  fact  or 
self-evident,  as  our  Founding  Fathers 
said  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, we  really  ought  to.  rather  than 
be  hypocritical  in  the  process,  ban  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  because 
it  is  certainly  a  creationism  document. 
But  the  other  thing  that  is  more 
than  ironic  as  a  passing  thing  is  the 
amount  of  faith  it  takes  for  the  pur- 
poses of  teaching  evolution  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  creation,  in  terms  of  ignor- 
ing clear  scientific  theory  or  law,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics. The  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics states  that  when  left  in  a 
natural  state,  the  complex  naturally 
breaks  down  to  the  simple.  Of  course, 
when  we  teach  evolution,  we  ignore 
that  fact,  so  in  essence  we  do  find  that 
it  does  take  a  lot  of  faith  to  teach  evo- 
lution. But  somehow  we  have  deluded 
ourselves   in   believing   that   we   can 
teach  education  only  in  science  and 
not  get  into  the  issue  of  religion  or  get 
into  the  issue  of  politics. 

The  second  area  is  the  area  of  values 
in  terms  of  political  opinions.  Let  me 
give  an  example.  In  my  last  race  for 
Congress,  I  was  engaged  in  a  candidate 
debate  in  a  high  school  in  my  district. 
During  the  course  of  that  debate  one 
teacher  raised  her  hand  to  pose  a 
question. 

In  that  question  she  said,  "Congress- 
man SwiiTOAii,  what  is  your  opinion 
of  Star  Wars?  What  is  your  position 
on  it?" 

I  said,  "I  think  it  is  a  fine  movie." 

She  said,  "What  are  you  talking 
about?" 

I  said,  "The  only  Star  Wars  with 
which  I  am  familiar  is  a  movie  entitled 
'Star  Wars.' " 

D  1950 

At  that  point  she  said.  "You  know 
what  I'm  talking  about.  I'm  talking 
about  the  whole  notion  of  the  Reagan 
administration  to  bring  war  into 
space." 

I  said,  "I  think  what  you  are  refer- 
ring to  Is  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive and  the  reason  I  didn't  respond  to 
you  the  first  time  Is  you  were  in  es- 
sence editorializing  when  you  asked 
the  question  about  my  position  on 
Star  Wars.  This  happens  to  be  a  gov- 
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My  answer  to  that  is  by  recognizing 
that  the  Constitution   has  total   au- 


eral  control  over  State  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

Tn   o   niifeViall    <f  it   has  nrnrkf^H  t.hn.t. 


You  say,  "How  in  the  world  could 
that  occur?  How  would  you  by  getting 
t.hp   TiV»dp:ni.l    Oovpmment   out   of   the 
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emment  class  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  students  here  would  be  well  served 
if  you  used  correct  nomenclature 
rather  than  embracing  the  nomencla- 
ture of  individuals  who  through  vari- 
ous editorial  opinions  have  bugged  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  as  Star 
Wars." 

I  then  went  on  to  state  that  I  was 
supportive  of  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative. 

But  my  real  point  is  teachers  ought 
to  teach  the  facts.  Now.  how  does  that 
relate  to  the  problem  that  we  are 
having  in  education  today? 

Well,  the  problem  is  this.  Parents 
are  without  any  tjrpe  of  control  over 
that  particular  teacher  because  they 
are  basically  told,  "If  you  don't  like 
that  tjrpe  of  opinionizing  and  editorial- 
izing, then  simply  take  your  children 
out  of  this  school  and  send  them  else- 
where." 

Of  course,  they  know  that  in  making 
that  statement  it  is  necessary  for  the 
parent  to  pay  for  the  education  twice, 
once  in  terms  of  paying  their  taxes 
and  second  in  terms  of  paying  for  the 
new  educational  fonun  they  may  find. 

Now.  I  am  not  at  all  critical  of  the 
notion  that  you  are  always  going  to 
find  teachers  editorializing.  What  I  am 
critical  about  is  the  fact  that  parents 
cannot  exercise  any  type  of  choice  as 
to  what  type  of  editorial  opinions  they 
want  to  subject  their  children  to. 

We  see  constantly  that  when  individ- 
uals go  about  the  decision  of  choosing 
the  college  of  their  choice,  that  is,  a 
higher  college  institution,  they  fre- 
quently go  and  visit  with  the  faculty, 
visit  with  the  administration,  to  try  to 
find  out  what  type  of  bent  the  admin- 
istration and  facility  is  placing  on 
their  instruction.  I  think  that  is  valid 
that  they  ought  to  be  concerned,  par- 
ents should,  about  what  their  children 
are  being  taught. 

But  why  is  it  at  a  time  when  chil- 
dren are  far  less  impressionable  when 
they  go  to  college  are  we  given  as  par- 
ents far  more  ability  to  make  that  de- 
cision than  we  are  when  our  children 
are  at  their  youngest,  most  impres- 
sionable ages  in  elementary  and  high 
school? 

The  point  is  that  there  is  no  logic  to 
that. 

The  next  area  is  in  the  area  of  the 
first  amendment.  Clearly,  if  there  is  a 
hotly  debated  area  in  State  legisla- 
tures and  in  the  Federal  Congress,  it 
happens  to  be  in  this  whole  area  of 
the  first  amendment,  not  coincidental- 
ly  the  first  amendment  as  it  relates  to 
public  education. 

The  first  battle,  of  course,  had  to  do 
with  the  battle  of  prayer  in  schools, 
dating  back  to  the  Engle  versus  Vital 
decision  in  the  early  1960's  where  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  you  may  not 
teach  or  have  the  Lord's  Prayer  ut- 
tered in  a  schoolroom.  Their  reasoning 
was  that  it  was  somehow  establishing 


a   religion   under   the   establishment 
cli  use. 

'  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
in  possible  once  you  accept  the  public 
education  system  as  it  is  now  defined 
and  as  it  has  now  evolved  to  answer 
th  >  issue  of  school  prayer. 

i  Ls  I  have  stated  before,  I  do  not  be- 
lie /e  that  it  is  appropriate  for  any  leg- 
islitive  body  to  state  the  time,  the 
pi  bce,  the  maimer  or  the  method  of 
school  prayer,  but  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  what  the  first  amend- 
ment does  say  in  terms  of  individual 
students'  rights  under  the  first  amend- 
ment to  freely  express  their  religious 
beliefs,  as  well  as  to  exercise  their  reli- 
gious beliefs. 

^e  have  now  created  a  notion  that 
softiehow  when  an  individual  student 
walks  through  the  front  door  of  a  par- 
ticular institution,  public  education  in- 
stitution, they  surrender  or  leave  on 
the  front  doorsteps  their  constitution- 
al rights  under  the  first  amendment. 

The  next  area  is  the  area  of  curricu- 
lum and  content  of  boolu.  We  have  a 
hot  debate  right  now  in  Atlanta  with 
reject  to  the  issue  of  the  contents  of 
sclloolbooks  and  the  contents  of  boolcs 
on;  the  shelves  of  the  various  public 
education  facilities  and  the  libraries 
contained  in  the  various  public  educa- 
tion facilities. 

Recently  a  group  of  parents  in 
Gwinnett  County,  which  is  adjacent  to 
my  district,  found  a  book  which  they 
felt  was  offensive  and  sought  to  have 
th»t  particular  book  not  banned,  but 
re^ricted  in  terms  of  student  access, 
'here  was  a  huge  uproar  in  the  At- 
,a  media  market  about  these  par- 
ilar  parents  saying  that  they  were 
nded  by  the  content  of  this  par- 
ilar  book.  Interestingly  enough, 
y  went  on  to  say  these  parents 
oufht  to  be  more  openminded  about 
wh^t  their  children  are  exposed  to  and 
it  is  part  of  the  liberal  arts  education 
th»t  they  be  exposed  to  various  things 
ani  that  really  is  something  that  the 
experts,  that  is  teachers  and  adminis- 
trajtors,  ought  to  decide  with  respect 
to  the  type  of  curriculum  and  the 
tydes  of  books,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
patents'  values. 

l|  find  that  extremely  ironic  because 
thit  same  Atlanta  media  market  has 
on  numerous  occasions  stated  that 
patents  ought  to  have  the  right  when 
it  Comes  to  exposing  their  children  to 
any  type  of  prayer,  to  take  their  child 
out  of  that  situation,  or  more  impor- 
tantly, to  take  the  situation  away  from 
thf  child;  that  is,  you  cannot  have  any 
of  religious  activity  in  a  public 
[ool  because  that  would  expose  this 
Id  to  some  form  of  religion, 
he  contradiction  there  is  that  it  is 
to  basically  ban  or  limit  access  to 
an^  type  of  religious  activity,  includ- 
ing prayer  in  a  public  school,  but  it  is 
not  OK  to  limit  children's  exposure  to 
whbt  some  parents  might  consider  por- 
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nograihy.  There 
tion  th  ere. 

My  particular  view  is  that  there  is 
no  way  again  within  the  confines  of 
the  piiblic  education  system  as  it  has 
now  evolved  that  we  can  really  deal 
with  that  situation  in  a  fashion  that 
will  be  acceptable  not  only  to  the  ma- 
jority, but  to  the  minority  as  well. 

The  question  then  becomes,  how  do 
you  address  these  various  problems? 
The  answer  is  by  recognizing  that 
those  are  not  really  problems  so  much 
as  they  are  symptoms  of  our  having  ig- 
nored I  the  fundamental  truths  and 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

What  we  have  basically  done 
through  a  course  of  gradualism  is  that 
we  have  now  expanded  the  authority 
of  thf  Constitution  without  ever 
having  passed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. ^  President  Jefferson  suggested 
in  his  I  inaugural  address  and  in  his 
sixth  kddress  to  the  Congress;  but 
ratherj  we  have  just  done  it  through 
the  passage  of  time  and  through  expe- 
diencyj  As  a  result  of  that,  we  have 
now  basically  perverted  the  balance  of 
authority  between  individual  govern- 
ments, I  family  governments,  and  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and 
local  governments. 

If  wi  would  simply  recognize  the 
wisdoni  of  our  Constitution  when  it 
said  that  any  authority  not  expressly 
given  to  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
served Bnd  retained  by  the  States  and 
the  patents,  or  in  this  case  the  people, 
we  would  find  that  we  could  begin  to 
address  many  of  the  problems,  if  not 
all  the  problems,  that  I  just  mentioned 
at  theit  heart. 


T 


D  2000 

The  first  step  would  clearly  be  if  we 
are  notj  going  to  defund  at  the  Federal 
level  education,  then  let  us  at  least 
send  tile  money  without  any  type  of 
policy  attached  to  it.  Now  a  lot  of  folks 
say  thaft  that  is  insane.  What  they  are 
really  daying  is  that  they  do  not  trust 
the  American  people  to  wisely  use  that 
power. 

Well,  the  problem  with  that  argu- 
ment l^that  it  really  defies  what  made 
this  cointry  great  in  the  first  instance 
and  what  this  country  was  founded  on, 
and  th|t  is  a  belief  in  the  individual's 
worth  and  the  individual's  ability  to 
exercise  all  of  the  power  and  responsi- 
bility vhich  he  or  she  did  not  express- 
ly give  to  the  Federal  Government 
under  Ihe  contract  known  as  the  Con- 
stitutiQ  n. 

The  second  aspect  of  it  is,  if  we 
would  !  imply  ship  that  money  without 
the  policy,  a  lot  of  people  would  say, 
"Well,  low  in  the  world  would  you  go 
about  t  he  business  of  righting  some  of 
the  wrdngs  that  our  past  has  shown  us 
will  in  ]  act  occur?"  For  example,  segre- 
gation I  :omes  to  mind. 


My  answer  to  that  is  by  recognizing 
that  the  Constitution  has  total  au- 
thority when  it  comes  to  dispensing 
Justice,  but  it  is  done  not  through  the 
Department  of  Education  or  through 
some  faceless  bureaucrat,  but  rather  it 
is  done  through  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  the  manner  recommended 
and  expressly  set  forth  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

We  have  ample  power  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it 
currently  exists  and  within  the  four 
comers  of  that  document  to  make  ab- 
solutely certain  that  injustices  are  ad- 
dressed and  that  they  are  addressed  in 
a  far  more  direct  fashion  than  this 
type  of  social  engineering  that  we 
have  in  the  past  seen. 

Another  concept  that  I  think  needs 
to  be  explored,  certainly  not  at  the 
Federal  level,  but  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  is  the  concept  of  redefin- 
ing what  we  mean  by  public  education. 
Today,  unfortunately,  we  think  of 
public  education  as  being  the  public 
education  system  that  has  evolved, 
rather  than  saying  that  public  educa- 
tion is  simply  the  provision  of  public 
funds  to  make  available  the  opportuni- 
ty across  the  board  to  rich  and  poor 
alike  for  education. 

It  is  interesting,  we  have  seen  that 
distinction  when  it  comes  to  our 
higher  education.  We  do  not,  as  I  sug- 
gested earlier,  say  to  individuals  when 
they  choose  the  college  of  their  choice 
that  we  have  to  basically  have  no 
choice  at  all;  that  if  you  want  to.  for 
example,  to  go  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia in  Athens  under  a  Pell  grant  or 
imder  a  student  loan,  that  you  cannot 
do  so  imless  you  live  within  60  miles  of 
it,  or  you  cannot  do  so  unless  this  or 
unless  that.  What  we  rather  say  is, 
"You  may  exercise  your  choice  and 
then  that  money  will  be  sent  directly 
t<J  the  institution,"  and  I  suggest  that 
it  is  probably  because  of  that  choice, 
because  of  that  system  being  subjected 
to  all  of  the  various  elements  of  a  free- 
enterprise  system,  that  higher  educa- 
tion in  America  today  is  vastly  superi- 
or to  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

In  fact,  today  our  higher  education 
system  still  stands  out  as  a  model  to 
the  entire  world,  at  the  exact  same 
time  that  we  have  seen  our  primary 
and  secondary  education  going  down 
gradually,  gradually,  gradually  to  the 
point  that  it  took  literally  the  Reagan 
administration,  under  a  restatement  of 
basically  many  of  the  same  terms  and 
concepts  and  principles  that  made  our 
Constitution  what  it  was  to  begin 
with,  to  reverse  the  trend. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  if  you  look  at 
the  record  of  education  imder  the 
Reagan  administration,  it  has  reversed 
a  17-year  downturn  in  terms  of  SAT 
scores  and  has  actually  now  begun  a 
gradual  incline  upward,  all  at  a  time 
when  yes.  we  have  succeeded  at  least 
in  part  in  reducing  the  amount  of  Fed- 


eral control  over  State  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

In  a  nutshell,  if  it  has  worked  that 
effectively,  when  we  have  simply  limit- 
ed the  amount  of  Federal  control  over 
education  and  allowed  more  exercise 
of  educational  control  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  parents,  imag- 
ine how  much  more  effective  we  could 
be  in  terms  of  improving  education  if 
we  were  to  simply  turn  loose  entirely— 
use  the  Department  of  Justice  to  es- 
tablish justice  and  to  administer  it. 
and  let  the  Department  of  Education 
get  out  of  the  business  of  mandating 
to  local  governments  what  is  the  best 
for  them. 

You  know.  I  think  that  it  is  interest- 
ing that  if  you  really  want  to  see  local 
citizenry  involved  in  an  issue,  suggest 
a  change  in  zoning,  and  what  you  will 
find  is  that  they  will  get  up  in  arms, 
they  will  begin  to  get  deeply  immersed 
in  the  political  process,  and  I  suspect 
that  the  reason  that  they  get  more  in- 
volved in  a  zoning  issue  than  they  do 
frequently  in  major  educational  poli- 
cies that  affect  their  children  is  the 
simple  concept  that  they  feel  as 
though  they  can  have  an  impact  at  a 
local  zoning  hearing  that  they  cannot 
have  on  education. 

When  you  go  to  the  local  school 
board  they  will  tell  you.  "I  wish  we 
could  do  that,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  our  hands  are  tied  because 
we  receive  8  percent  of  our  funding 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  if 
we  don't  do  this  and  this  and  this  as 
required  by  the  various  volumes"— and 
I  am  literally  talking  about  volumes  of 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government— 
"then  we  wiU  lose  our  Federal  funds." 
So  in  effect  we  have  by  centralizing 
the  educational  policy  stripped  indi- 
vidual parents  of  their  efficacy.  They 
simply  feel  that  it  does  not  do  that 
much  good  to  begin  to  try  to  impact 
educational  policy  because  they  know 
that  they  are  literally  going  against 
not  city  haU  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

One  other  point  that  I  think  needs 
to  be  made.  When  we  talk  about  rede- 
fining public  education,  so  that  we 
offer  the  quality  of  education  and  the 
choice  to  parents  and  the  notion  that 
parents  really  are  capable  of  making  a 
correct  decision  both  in  terms  of 
where  their  child  goes  to  school  as 
well  as  the  type  of  values  that  they 
want  them  to  have  transmitted  to 
them,  we  will  find  that  rather  than 
having  a  segregated  society,  as  we  are 
now  gradually  unfortunately  begin- 
ning to  see,  not  segregated  necessarily 
by  race,  but  segregated  by  economies 
and  socioeconomic  statuses,  we  will 
really  see  a  return  to  the  melting  pot 
concept  that  made  our  public  school 
system  so  great  several  generations 
ago.  in  fact  as  recently  as  when  I  was 
in  public  education. 


You  say.  "How  in  the  world  could 
that  occur?  How  would  you  by  getting 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  the 
process  and  letting  parents  exercise 
control,  say  under  a  voucher  system  or 
a  similar  system,  would  you  actually 
achieve  a  greater  melting  pot?" 

The  answer  is  simple.  What  we  now 
have  is  a  system  that  excludes,  or  I 
should  say  includes,  only  those  indi- 
viduals who  can  afford  to  get  out  of  It. 
Is  that  not  interesting?  We  know 
today  that  unfortunately  more  and 
more  individuals  are  leaving  the  public 
school  system  to  go  into  the  private 
school  system,  and  much  of  it  has  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  they  are  fed  up 
with  a  public  school  system  that  has 
been  driven  into  mediocrity  by  the 
Federal  control  and  the  socialized 
process  that  has  occurred. 

In  fact.  I  found  it  interesting  that  in 
a  survey  of  public  school  teachers,  in- 
dividuals who  certainly  would  know 
better  than  anyone  the  current  state 
of  conditions  in  many  of  our  public 
schools,  public  school  teachers  are 
twice  as  likely  as  the  general  public  to 
exercise  choice  by  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  private  rather  than  public 
schools. 


a  2010 

For  example,  in  1984  the  Chicago 
Reporter,  based  on  the  1980  Census 
data,  concluded  that  46  percent  of  the 
public  school  teachers  in  Chicago  sent 
their  children  to  private  schools.  That 
compared  to  the  general  population  of 
Chicago,  22  percent  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  private  rather  than  public 
schools. 

In  Michigan.  20  percent  of  the 
public  school  teachers  sent  their  chil- 
dren to  private  school,  compared  to 
only  10  percent  of  the  general  popula- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  public  school  teach- 
ers are  twice  as  likely  to  send  their 
children  to  private  school. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  individ- 
uals that  would  like  most  to  escape 
some  of  the  ghetto  schools  that  are 
imfortxmately  not  providing  the  tsrpe 
of  quality  education  are  inescapably 
trapped,  because  they  lack  the  finan- 
cial resources  to  escape. 

Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen 
if  suddenly  you  went  into  a  public 
housing  faculty  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  give  each  of  the  par- 
ents a  voucher,  not  money,  but  a 
voucher  for  $4,200.  representing  the 
national  average  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  funds  per  student  per  year  and 
said.  "You  may  spend  this  wherever 
you  choose." 

They  would  be  incredulous,  particu- 
larly when  they  found  that  the  aver- 
age cost  of  a  private  school  education 
would  be  half  that  of  a  pubUc  school 
education. 

That  is  what  the  national  statistics 
showed.    Am    I    advocating   that   we 
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ought  to  throw  out  public  schools  and 
replace  them  with  private  schools?  No. 


I^  international  politics  two  incon- 
trovertible ironies  stand  out:  First,  at  a 
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pro-import  and  anti-export.   To  save    dent  banking  regulation;  for  the  ex-    national  protectionism.  Bven  the  most 
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ought  to  throw  out  public  schools  and 
replace  them  with  private  schools?  No. 
What  I  am  saying  is,  we  need  to  seri- 
ously rethink  the  model  that  we  have 
and  see  if  we  cannot  achieve  a  public 
school  system  that  allows  choice,  that 
allows  equity  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  that  most  importantly 
allows  parents  to  reassume,  to  recap- 
ture, if  you  will,  their  rightful  respon- 
sibility to  decide  what  values  will  be 
transmitted  to  their  children;  and  in 
doing  so.  in  one  fell  swoop,  we  would 
completely  wipe  off  of  the  legislative 
agendas  of  the  U.S.  Congress  of  Amer- 
ica, and  every  State  legislative  body 
throughout  these  United  States  all  of 
the  issues  that  we  are  now  having 
hotly  debated  that  divide  us,  like 
prayer  in  school,  evolution  versus  cre- 
ationism,  content  in  terms  of  the  cur- 
riculum, and  issues  like  equal  access, 
because  what  would  happen  is,  you 
would  now  suddenly  allow  individuals 
to  choose  the  schools  that  transmit 
the  values  that  they  choose  and  you 
would  not  have  to  go  after  this  insane 
notion  that  you  can  somehow  educate 
children  in  an  educational,  moral 
vacuum. 

We  all  know  you  cannot  educate  in  a 
moral  vacuum.  You  will  always  trans- 
mit someone's  values.  The  question  is, 
whose. 

For  the  last  several  decades,  the 
answer  to  that  is,  the  States'  values, 
not  the  parents'  values,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  detrimental  to  the  future 
progress  of  this  country  than  to  con- 
tinue to  usurp  the  power  and  responsi- 
bility of  parents  to  decide  their  chil- 
dren's educational  futures,  because, 
believe  me,  that  is  really  the  most  im- 
portant single  responsibility  that  any 
of  us  as  parents  have,  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  our  children  have  values  that 
we  believe,  not  the  State,  but  that  we 
believe  are  valid. 

For  us  to  continue  this  notion  of  be- 
lieving that  you  can  teach  one  set  of 
values  at  home  and  then  have  those 
values  contradicted  in  the  public 
school  system  is  simply  being  totally 
naive  and.  ultimately,  as  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  President  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  finding  out  the  prob- 
lem with  education  concluded,  we  will 
continue  to  be  a  nation  at  risk,  subject 
to  self-destruction. 
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PROTECTIONISM:  GOOD  FENCES 
DONT  MAKE  GOOD  NEIGHBORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
special  order.  I  would  like  to  dwell  on 
the  basic  framework  in  which  interna- 
tional decisionmaking  is  being  made 
today,  and  suggest  that  America's  two 
great  political  parties  are  fundamen- 
tally letting  the  country  and  the  world 
community  down. 


1 1  international  politics  two  incon- 
tro  'ertible  ironies  stand  out:  First,  at  a 
time  when  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tioB  have  been  developed  and  allowed 
to  proliferate,  individual  nation-states 
haye  become  less  rather  than  more  in- 
tertsted  in  expanding  international 
law  and  building  international  institu- 
tions, and  these  nationalistic  impulses 
are  being  driven  by  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. Second,  at  a  time  when 
the  world  economy  is  becoming  more 
interdependent.  economic  policies 
witl  lin  nation-states  are  becoming 
moi  e  parochial,  that  is.  protectionist, 
and  this  protectionist  movement  is 
beii  ig  led  by  a  Democratic  Congress. 

T  le  last  two  centuries  have  taught 
us  that  nationalism  is  a  two-edged 
sword:  it  serves  to  unify  people  in  a 
conitructive  and  uplifting  fashion, 
often  accelerating  social  progress:  but, 
as  tiwo  world  wars  in  the  first  half  of 
this  century  and  as  the  anarchy  and 
temorism  in  the  second  half  illustrate, 
nationalism  can  also  be  perverted  by 
denjagogs  to  tear  apart  basic  human 
valqes. 

Tfce  Reagan  administration.  I  would 
contend,  is  tapping  the  dark  side  of 
natj  onalism  and  making  the  world  less 
safe  in  its  interventionist  policies,  par- 
ticu  arly  in  Central  America,  and  in  its 
withdrawal  from  the  full  jurisdiction 
of  tke  World  Court.  Democrats,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  espousing  economic 
protectionism,  are  attempting  to  tap 
similar  nationalistic  instincts  that  may 
be  as  politically  explosive,  abroad  as 
weli  as  at  home.  For.  if  one  assumes 
that  economic  deprivation  is  a  funda- 
mentAl  cause  of  war,  it  doesn't  take 
muc  h  imagination  to  conjecture  that 
trad  s  wars  will  inevitably  lead  to  real 
wan . 

W  J  have  a  crisis  in  foreign  policy  ac- 
coiu  itability,  stemming  in  part  from 
the  lature  of  the  issues  and  the  times, 
and  in  part  from  the  constitutionally 
aberrational  roles  being  played  out  in 
Con  rress  and  within  the  Executive  on 
fore  gn  policy  issues.  In  disdain  for 
Congress,  the  Executive  has  attempt- 
ed to  take  on  interventionist  powers 
thatj  defy  the  Constitution  and  the 
law,  and,  in  response.  Congress  has  at- 
temj  >ted  to  take  on  a  new,  more  asser- 
tive and  dangerous  role  in  trade  legis- 
latic  n. 

Nitional  security  debates  of  recent 
years  have  shown  a  Congress  willing 
to  c  riticize  a  popular  President,  but 
unw  lling  to  be  held  accountable  for 
altei  native  policies.  For  liberals  the 
polil  ical  tradeoff  for  the  military 
buili  lup  has  been  the  exacting  from 
the  Executive  of  a  commitment  to 
mail  itain  a  level  of  social  spending  far 
in  eccess  of  the  curmudgeonly  prior- 
ities of  the  White  House.  The  Great 
Soci  ;ty's  social  agenda  has  been  sur- 
prisi  igly  ensconced  under  the  Reagan 
Prea  dency. 

H«  nee  there  is  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive complicity  in  the  budget  deficits. 
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the  decision  to  ask  taxpayers  tomor- 
row to  i^ay  for  today's  living  standards. 
Hence  also  there  is  shared  responsibil- 
ity for  ,he  trade  deficit,  which,  econo- 
mists SI  iggest.  is  directly  linked— up  to 
two-thirds  in  magnitude— to  the  fiscal 
deficit. 

In  its  military  adventurism  it  would 
appear  that  the  administration  has 
been  h:pocritical  on  one  of  its  philo- 
sophicaly  most  important  rallying 
cries— si  rict  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitutioi.  To  its  decredit.  the  alterna- 
tive political  party  has  been  escapist, 
failing  io  focus  attention  on  law  and 
failing  to  understand  that  bad  eco- 
nomics lean  drive  bad  politics.  War 
shouldnft  be  privatized,  nor  should  its 
causes.  I 

Despite  Lone  Ranger  adventurism 
within  Ihe  Executive,  the  administra- 
tion gats  high  marfcLs  for  moving 
toward  free  trade  zones  with  Israel,  in 
the  Caribbean  and  with  Canada.  It  is 
to  be  ooramended  for  pushing  new 
GATT  ijounds,  for  vetoing  textile  and 
other  protectionist  ploys  by  Congress. 
While  Vietnam  hangs  as  a  specter  over 
the  administration's  Central  American 
policy,  Jthe  ghost  of  Smoot-Hawley 
haunts  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

By  way  of  perspective,  it  should  be 
stressed  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion inherited  the  international  debt 
dileiiun4  largely  from  the  Ford  and 
Carter  administrations.  Ironically  the 
institutions  that  made  the  greatest 
single  pHvate  sector  banking  mistake 
of  the  dentury— the  wanton  recycling 
of  petrb-dollars- have  largely  been 
held  finincialy  harmless  in  the  market 
place.  Areas  of  the  country  that  have 
been  most  devastated  by  the  quantum 
jump  in  JDverseas  lending,  like  the  Mid- 
west, oij  areas  of  the  economy,  like 
producers,  farmers  as  well  as  manufac- 
turers, wonder  how  fair  it  is  for  them 
to  pay  the  piper  for  the  financial  mis- 
judgments  of  others. 

Throufeh  petro-dollars  recycling, 
Americajs  foreign  aid  policy  largely 
became  I  privatized  in  the  seventies 
with  Waiter  Wriston  replacing  Gener- 
al Marshall  as  the  symbolic  liberal  of 
the  ceritury.  The  issue  that  big 
banks— ikrgely  in  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia—^nd  big  government- the  Fed, 
,  and  Congress — didn't  assess 
lely  basis  was  the  effects  on 
rican  economy  of  the  inevita- 
ng  which  had  to  occur  .in  our 
merchandise  trade  balance  if  the  coun- 
tries to  jwhich  capital  was  lent  could 
develop  sufficient  dollar  resources  to 
pay  back  the  debt  incurred. 

The  only  way  this  could  occur  was 
for  groBly  indebted  countries  to 
export  riore  than  they  imported  or. 
converse  y.  for  the  United  States  to 
import  more  than  we  export.  To  save 
the  international  Monetary  System 
the  United  States  had  little  choice  in 
the  1980s  except  to  establish  a  mix  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  that  was 
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pro-import  and  anti-export.  To  save 
New  York's  financial  institutions  Iowa 
farmers  and  manufacturers  paid 
dearly,  both  in  higher  interest  rates  as 
well  as  in  lost  markets. 

Now.  extraordinarily  urmoticed  by 
the  press,  the  Democrats  have  come 
up  with  a  trade  bill  that  contains, 
among  other  giveaways  to  the  political 
establishment,  a  call  for  the  gold  re- 
serves of  the  World  Bank  to  be  used  to 
purchase  private  sector  bank  loans  to 
the  developing  world.  The  public,  in 
other  words,  is  being  asked,  albeit  indi- 
rectly, to  bail  out  the  institutions  that 
have  overextended  themselves  without 
even  a  hint  of  shareholder  account- 
ability. 

Upon  being  elected  to  Congress  in 
1976,  I  argued  from  a  rather  lonely 
Midwestern  perspective  that  the  most 
responsible  thing  that  goverrunent 
could  do  to  hold  down  egregious  for- 
eign lending  was  to  require  more  pru- 
dent capital  ratios  for  the  money- 
center  banks  or  cause  the  institution 
of  reserve  requirements  for  interna- 
tional lending  comparable  to  domestic. 
As  students  of  banking  understand,  re- 
serve requirements  serve  as  a  brake  on 
inflation  and  as  an  indirect  tax  on 
banks.  To  require  their  existence  for 
domestic  deposits  and  not  for  the 
international  liabilities  of  the  money- 
center  banks  is  to  provide  incentives 
for  the  export  of  capital  and  thus  of 
jobs. 

In  hearing  after  hearing,  the  Carter 
administration  argued  vehemently 
against  the  legislation  I  introduced  to 
require  more  stringent  oversight  of 
international  lending  practices.  They 
bought  the  banks'  contention  that  be- 
cause foreign  loans  frequently  re- 
ceived sovereign  guarantees  and  t)e- 
cause  risk  was  more  universally 
spread,  the  capital  requirements  of 
money-center  institutions  need  not  in 
percentage  terms  be  as  strong  as  those 
demanded  of  smaller  banlcs  which  tra- 
ditionally lent  in  a  more  localized 
American  environment.  It  is  my  con- 
tention that  this  failure  10  years  ago 
of  the  Comptroller's  office  and  the 
Fed  to  exercise  prudent  regulation  of 
our  money-center  banlcs  coupled  with 
the  failure  of  State  and  Treasury  to 
press  for  similar  overseas  regulation  of 
foreign  banlts  is  the  root  cause  of  the 
current  LDC  debt  dilemma  and  a  sig- 
nificant cause  of  our  current  trade  im- 
balance. 

The  reason  I  raise  this  perspective  is 
that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  solve 
problems  without  understanding  their 
causes.  Our  trade  is  unbalanced  be- 
cause our  budget  is  unbalanced  and 
because  regulators  failed  to  recognize 
the  nature  of  the  world  banking  crisis 
precipitated  by  the  runup  of  petrole- 
um prices  in  the  1970's.  Lower  tariffs 
were  not  a  cause  of  the  trade  imbal- 
ance; higher  tariffs  are  thus  unlikely 
to  be  a  solution.  There  simply  is  no 
substitute  for  fiscal  discipline:  for  pru- 
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dent  banking  regulation;  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  rules  that  govern  interna- 
tional trade. 

The  protectionist  sentiment  roaring 
through  the  Halls  of  Congress  is  a  po- 
litical copout.  Just  as  SDI  was  pro- 
posed by  Republicans  as  a  fictitious 
nuclear  shield,  an  alternative  to  seri- 
ous arms  control,  protectionist  legisla- 
tion—the Democrats'  SDI— is  ad- 
vanced as  an  alleged  jobs  shield,  the 
alternative  to  doing  anything  serious 
about  the  fiscal  deficit.  In  fact,  both 
shields  are  political  charades.  The 
arms  race  cannot  be  won  by  putting 
shields  in  space.  Neither  can  a  trade 
war  be  won  by  erecting  tariff  walls. 
The  first  spurs  the  development  of  of- 
fensive arms;  the  second  the  spread  of 
countervailing  trade  barriers. 

Two  four-letter  institutional  process- 
es summarize  the  nature  of  this  politi- 
cal dilemma— SALT  and  GATT. 
Ronald  Reagan  made  a  career  of  op- 
posing every  arms  control  agreement 
ever  arrived  at  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  a  period  of  perceived  American 
wealuiess  he  was  elected  President. 
The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  sanctifying  international  negoti- 
ations on  arms  control,  are  in  the 
process  of  turning  their  backs  on 
international  negotiations  on  trade. 
They  understand  that  when  deficits  in 
trade  reach  $15  billion  a  month,  man- 
agement as  well  as  labor  will  seek  arbi- 
trary remedies  from  Government. 

To  the  President's  credit,  he  has 
moved  his  administration  in  recent 
months  along  a  new  track  that  could— 
if  the  new  Soviet  leadership  remains 
consistent  with  its  rhetoric— lead  to 
arms  control  agreements  more  all  en- 
compassing than  any  that  have  so  far 
been  signed.  The  question  is  whether 
the  Democratic  Party  will  find  leader- 
ship that  can  similarly  grow  or  wheth- 
er it  will  fall  hostage  to  its  interest 
group  base,  a  victim  of  the  political  as- 
sumption that  proposing  protection- 
ism, like  new  armaments,  is  always 
popular.  However,  if  history  is  a  guide 
good  fences  don't  always  make  good 
neighbors. 

For  instance,  just  this  afternoon  a 
distinguished  European  diplomat 
warned  that  if  Congress  adopts  the 
current  trade  bill  with  the  Gephardt 
amendment  attached,  the  European 
Community  would  have  no  choice 
except  to  retaliate  in  ways  designed  to 
pinch.  At  the  top  of  the  list  of  Europe- 
an responses  would  be  the  placement 
of  prohibitive  tariffs  on  soybeans  and 
com  gluten;  on  computers  and  tele- 
communications. Assaults  on  interna- 
tionalism are  assaults  on  the  local 
economies  of  State  after  State. 

It  is  no  accident  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers established  a  Union  of  States  in 
which  internal  tariff  walls  were  pro- 
hibited. Our  economy  would  be  half  as 
strong  if  we  had  domestic  protection- 
ism. Likewise  it  would  be  weakened 
profoundly  by  spurring  further  inter- 


national protectionism.  Even  the  most 
egregious  problem  we  have,  our  $58 
billion  imbalance  last  year  with  Japan, 
has  a  flip  side.  Not  only  do  American 
consumers  benefit  from  lower-priced 
competition,  but  so  to  some  extent 
does  our  goverrmient  when  it  taps  Jap- 
anese capital  markets  to  support  our 
Treasury  debt  offerings.  When  debt 
becomes  inflated  in  our  currency  and 
deflated  In  theirs,  the  exchange  of 
American  paper  for  Japanese  goods 
produces  a  better  bargain  for  Ameri- 
cans than  either  the  original  producer 
or  consumer  may  visualize  at  the  time 
of  purchase.  This  is  one  of  the  stark 
advantages  of  being  a  debtor  country, 
when  that  debt  is  developed  in  our 
own  as  opposed  to  someone  else's  cur- 
rency. 

Hence  the  tradeoff:  while  the  Japa- 
nese have  been  stealing  American 
manufacturing  jobs,  Americans  have 
been  robbing  Japanese  savings.  That  is 
the  meaning  of  the  plummeting  value 
of  the  yen  in  the  aftermath  of  massive 
Japanese  trust  fund  purchases  of 
United  States  Treasury  bills.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  Japanese  pension  fimd 
bought  a  Treasury  bond  at  250  yen  for 
the  dollar  and  then  attempted  to  repa- 
triate the  funds  to  Japan  upon  its 
maturation  at  a  140  yen-to-dollar 
ratio,  the  fund  would  lose  110  yen  or 
44  percent  on  each  dollar  of  its  invest- 
ment, excluding  interest  consider- 
ations. 

Americans  aren't  likely  to  be  overly 
remorseful  about  these  Japanese  in- 
vestment losses  in  our  debt  securities 
because  such  investments  were  made 
with  the  calculated  understanding 
that  they  would,  at  least  in  the  short 
term,  distort  currency  relationships  to 
the  advantage  of  Japanese  manufac- 
turing. In  recent  years  the  normal 
upward  adjustment  in  currency  rela- 
tionships that  occurs  when  one  coun- 
try exports  more  than  it  imports  was 
deferred  for  the  Japanese  because  of 
the  massive  offsetting  infusion  of  Jap- 
anese capital  into  America.  Japanese 
investors  countered  their  surplus  trade 
with  paper  transfers  that  had  the 
effect  of  deepening  and  prolonging  our 
merchandise  trade  deficit.  While 
Americans  properly  have  objected  to 
the  quotas  and  other  nontariff  bar- 
riers the  Japanese  Government  has 
used  to  block  foreign  entrance  into  its 
markets,  a  far  more  troubling  trade 
problem  has  been  the  transfer  by 
Japan,  partly  at  our  Treasury's  urging, 
of  far  more  capital  to  this  country 
than  we  did  to  it,  thus  ensuring  a  com- 
petitive pricing  advantage  for  Japa- 
nese goods  marketed  around  the 
world. 

This  currency  protectionism  de- 
serves and,  indeed,  finally  is  being  ad- 
dressed. The  challenge  is  not  to  over- 
react to  the  undervalued  yen  before 
natural  economic  factors  have  a 
chance  to  work. 
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Protectionism,  after  all,  belies  its 
name.  It  provides  job  security  for  can- 
didates, not  workers. 

The  trade  issue  for  the  last  dozen 
years  of  the  20th  century  isn't  so 
much  figuring  out  what  new  legisla- 
tive arrows  should  be  added  to  the 
quiver  of  trade  sanctions.  It  is  select- 
ing the  right  marksmen  with  the  right 
Judgment  about  when  and  in  what  di- 
rection to  aim,  with  the  first  concern 
being  to  avoid  driving  a  shaft  into  the 
heart  of  the  current  recovery  under- 
way in  the  United  States.  Just  as  our 
foreign  military  policy  has  been  coun- 
terproductive to  American  interests  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  world  in  recent 
years,  we  have  an  obligation  to  ensure 
that  our  foreign  economic  policy  does 
not  become  similarly  flawed. 

It  is  time  for  candor.  If  reason  is  to 
triumph  over  politics,  if  statesmanship 
rather  than  escapism  is  to  hallmark 
political  debate,  the  "Maginot  Ldne" 
mentality  of  modem-day  American 
politicians  must  be  replaced  with  a 
deeper  economic  understanding  and  a 
more  disciplined  political  commitment. 
Otherwise,  the  prospect  of  a  world- 
wide recession,  if  not  depression, 
looms  ominously  on  the  horizon. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

qy  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  iiddress  the  House,  following  the 
legslative  program  and  any  special 
or^rs  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

("the  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
qu<  St  of  Mr.  McCollum)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
tra leous  material:) 

£  X.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes. 
to<J  iy  and  April  30. 

£  r.  GiUKAN  for  5  minutes,  today. 

ft  T.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
ute s.  May  5  and  May  6. 


SUBMISSION  OF  AN  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  RULES  OP  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVES- 
TIGATE COVERT  ARMS  TRANS- 
ACTIONS WITH  IRAN  OP  THE 
HOUSE  POR  THE  lOOTH  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  HAMILTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pwsuant  to 
rule  XI,  clause  2(a)  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  present  an  amendment  to  tt>e 
rules  of  the  Select  (Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran  for  the 
1(X)th  Ckxigress,  as  follows: 

Rule  10:  Joiin  Hearings 

10.1.  The  Select  Conunlttee  may  conduct 
hearings  jointly  with  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition. 

10.2.  Rules  1.3.  2.  and  5  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee,  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  this  Com- 
mittee, shiOl  govern  hearings  conducted 
Jointly  by  the  two  Committees,  when  such 
bearings  are  held  in  facilities  provided  by 
the  Senate. 

10.3.  Notwithstanding  Rule  10.2.  all  such 
Joint  hearings  shall  for  all  purposes  l>e  con- 
sidered hearings  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McKiNNET  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  accoimt  of  illness. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

riy  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
gra  nted  to: 

Mr.  AuCoiN  on  the  Yoimg  of  Alaska 
amendment,  following  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  YoiTNG  of  Alaska. 

I^r.  McCoLLUM,  following  votes  on 
Kat>tur  amendment  and  Pepper 
am  sndment  to  H.R.  3,  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  today. 

('  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
qu(  St  of  Mr.  McCollum)  and  to  in- 
clu  le  extraneous  matter:) 

li  [r.  SCHXJETTE. 

B  [r.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

S  [r.  Bereitter. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

r.  Lujak. 

r.  Porter  in  two  instances. 

r.  CONTE. 

r.  Gekas. 

r.   Barton   of  Texas   in   two   in- 
ces. 

r.  Rowland  of  Connecticut  in  two 
ances. 
Mr.  McEwEN. 

Ms.  Snowe  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Holloway. 
Mr.  Kyl. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  CouRTER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 
Mr.  Green. 
]  Ar.  Gtnn>ERSON. 
:  dr.  Fields. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest  of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois)  and  to 
ini  ilude  extraneous  matter:) 
|lr.  Tallon. 
Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Kolter. 
Mr.  Kostmayer. 
ylr.  Bosco. 
i4r.  Fazio. 

klr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
tdr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances, 
^r.     HocHBRUECKNER     in     five     in- 
st  inces. 

^r.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

)tii.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

VIr.  MacKay. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

VIr.  ROYBAL. 


Mr.  L  [PiNSKi. 
Mr.  H  estel. 
Mr.  N  ooDY. 
Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  ^ark. 

Mr.  BENNETT. 

Mr.  I^MAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Edrski. 

Mr.  J'  >NES  of  North  Carolina. 
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mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


SE]  f  ATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
E  ESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  I  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  sig- 
nature CO  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  R^s.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  perifd  commencing  on  May  3.  1987,  and 
ending  cin  May  10.  1987.  as  "National  Older 
Americalis  Abuse  Prevention  Weelc."  and 

S.J.  R^s.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  mont.h  of  May  1987  as  "National  Diges- 
tive Disqases  Awareness  Month." 

ADJOURNMENT 

ICH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
lat  the  House  do  now  adjourn, 
lotion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
it  8  o'clock  and  31  minutes 
mder  its  previous  order,  the 
adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
\y,  April  30, 1987,  at  10  a.m. 


EXEC 


nVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Undet  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1287.  ]A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  sup- 
plemenbl  appropriations  requests  in  fiscal 
year  1987  and  amendments  that  reduce  the 
request  |  for  appropriations  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  pi^rsuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1107  (H.  E>oc. 
No.  100|-71);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1288.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Tranpportation  Safety  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  Board's  aiuiual  report  of  its  compli- 
ance with  the  Oovemment  in  the  Sunshine 
Act  during  calendar  year  1986,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  E^2l)<j):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1289.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting  an  information  copy  of  the 
lease  peospectus  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration independent  outpatient  clinic  in  Los 
Angelei  CA.  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  606(a): 
to  the!  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transpirtation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUMJC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause' 2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  ll62.  A  BUI  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  ZcyAe.  to  provide  for  the  selection  of 
the  coi:rt  of  appeals  to  decide  multiple  ap- 
peals filed  with  respect  to  the  same  agency 
order  ( Elept.  100-72).  Referred  to  the  Com- 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Clerk: 

H.R.  921.  The  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs 
and  Transportation  discharged:  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  2197.  A  bill  to  guarantee  a  work  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lat>or. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Chkp- 
HAN.   Mr.   Frost,   Mr.   Leland.   Mr. 
Pickle.    Mr.    Stenholm.    Mr.    Wat- 
kins.  Mr.  HncKABY,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr. 
Taozin.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  McCur- 
DY.    Mr.    Coleman    of    Texa£.    Mr. 
Brooks,  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
H.R.  2198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  fee  on 
the  importation  of  crude  oil  or  refined  pe- 
troleum products  and  to  repeal  the  windfall 
profit  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  2199.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  a  grant  to  a  meml)er 
of  the  land  grant  university  system  which 
completed  construction  of  a  biomedical  re- 
search center  in  May  1986,  and  which  has 
an  established  trust  fund  for  receipt  of  op- 
erating and  construction  funds,  to  conduct 
human  nutrition  research;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Stenholm,   Mr.   Boulter, 
Mr.    Baker,    Mr.    Livingston.    Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr. 
HucKABY.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Sweeney. 
Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Wilson): 
H.R.  2200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to 
the   strategic   petroleum   reserve   and   the 
International     Energy     Progrsmn.     and     to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
to  impose  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  BATEMAN: 
H.R.  2201.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Transportation   to   release   restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  certain  property  con- 
veyed to  The  Peninsula  Airport  Commission 
for  airport  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mrs.  BENTLEY: 
H.R.  2202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the 
harl>or  maintenance  tax  shall  apply  only 
once  to  cargo  entering  the  United  States  in 
a   continuous    transportation    by    a   single 
shipper:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mesuis. 


By  Mrs.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  2203.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  with  respect 
to  the  Sewall-Belmont  House  National  His- 
toric Site;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  2204.  A  bill  requiring  certain  new 
procedures  for  the  approval  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  the  acquisi- 
tion and  operation  of  railroad  lines,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
EInergy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California: 
H.R.  2205.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Value 
Engineering  Council;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and  Sci- 
ence. Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
H.R.  2206.  A  bill  to  encourage  innovation, 
promote    research    and    development,    and 
stimulate  trade  by  strengthening  the  pro- 
tection given  intellectual  property  rights  by 
making  necessary  and  appropriate  amend- 
ments to  the   intellectual   property   rights 
laws:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  2207.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
mail   service;   to   the   Conunittee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.   2208.   A  bill   to  provide  temporary 
duty-free    treatment    to    2,6-HNA;    to    the 
Commitee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota: 
H.R.  2209.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  charging 
of  admission  fees  at  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tional Memorial;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mr.   Bennett,   Miss  Schneider,   Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Dyson, 
Mrs.    Bentley,    Mr.    Akaka,    Mrs. 
Saiki,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Pickett,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  HocHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  Bosco,  and 
Mr.  Foglietta): 
H.R.  2210:  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  cer- 
tain organotin-based  antifoulant  paints  and 
the  use  of  organotin  compounds,  purchased 
at  retail,  used  to  make  such  paints;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  2211.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  aiding 
the   Palestine   Lit>eration   Organization;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MacKAY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown     of     California,     and     Mr. 
Fazio): 
H.R.  2212.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
population  pK>licy  and  to  improve  methods 
for  collecting,  analyzing,  and  implementing 
natural  resource,  environmental,  and  demo- 
graphic data;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAVROULES  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Prict  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Hawkins.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Leland, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Slat- 
tery,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Bates,  Mrs. 
Bentley.    Mr.    Donnelly,    Mr.    Eto- 


WARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
Fazio.   Mr.    Frank,   Mr.    Dwyer   of 
New    Jersey.    Mr.    Kanjorski.    Mr. 
Frost.   Mr.   E)yson,   Mr.   Dymallt. 
Mr.     Erdreich.     Mr.     Wyoen.     Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida): 
H.R.  2213.  A  bill  to  require  certain  tele- 
phones to  be  hearing  aid  compatible;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  2214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  certain  deductions  allowed  to 
members  of  Reserve   units  of   the  Armed 
Forces  or  the  National  Guard:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOODY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kleczka): 
H.R.  2215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the 
targeted  jot>s  tax  credit  shall  not  be  allowed 
for  wages  paid  during  the  period  of  a  labor 
dispute:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hawkins): 
H.R.  2216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1931  (Icnown  as  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act)  to  revise  the  standard  for  coverage 
under  that  act  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lat>or. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Williams): 
H.R.  2217.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
air    transportation    to   small    communities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  2218.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  cover 
the  services  of  clinical  psychologists,  clinical 
social  workers,  and  psychiatric  nurse  spe- 
cialists under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Programs:   jointly,   to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and   Means  and  Energy   and   Com- 
merce. 

By  Miss  SCHNEIDER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Walgren): 
H.R.  2219.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980 
to  establish  a  Center  on  State  and  Local  Ini- 
tiatives on  Productivity,  Technology,  and 
Innovation,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

By   Mrs.   SCHROEDER   (for   herself. 
Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Hyde,    Mr.    Kolter.    Mr.    Lagomar- 
sino,  Mr.   Lantos,  Mr.   Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Wcldon. 
and  Mr.  Wolf): 
H.R.  2220.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  Incurred  by  a  memt>er  of 
the  uniformed  services  in  the  adoption  of  a 
child:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  2221.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  incurred  by  a  Federal  em- 
ployee in  the  adoption  of  a  child:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C^vll  Service. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  2222.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  C(xle,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  mortgage  as- 
sistance to  veterans  with  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  order  to 
avoid  foreclosure  of  such  loans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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Mr.  HUNfER.  Mr.  McCandlkss,  Mr.  Strat- 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Stamgelamd,   and 
Mrs.  MoiIeua. 
H.R.  1532:  Mr.  Nielson  of  UUh. 
H.R.  1SJ43:  Mr.  Synar. 
H.R.  1S|I4:  Mr.  DeFazio  and  Mr.  Stkar. 

1742:    Mr.    Lagomarsino    and    Mr. 


By  Mr.  STANOELAND:  SAvioE,   Miss  Schneider,  Mrs.  Schroeoer 

H.R.  2223.  A  bill  entitled:  "The  Conserva-     Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  Yorlt,  Mr.  Solarz.     tow.   Mr 

Uon  Program  Act  of  1987":  to  the  Commit-     Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 

tee  on  Agriculture.  Sxnt  a,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Udall. 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN  (for  himself  and  Mr.     Mr.   Vewto,    Mr.    Weiss,    Mr.    Wheat,    Mr. 

PiKLDs):  Woi  PE,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 

HJl.  2224.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria-     Deli.ijms,   Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.   Aspin,    Mr. 

tions  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Panama     Atk  :ns,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Bonior  of     Koltbr 

Canal  Commission  to  operate  and  maintain     Miciigan,    Mrs.    Boxer,    Mr.    Carper,    Mr. 

the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes;     Clat.    Mrs.    Collins.    Mr.    Conyers,    Mr. 

to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and     Coy^e,   Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  de  Logo.  Mr. 

Fisheries.  Derrick.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dym- 

By  Mr.  TORRICELLI:  AU-i  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 

H.R.  2225.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Universal     nia.  "Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.     Lloyd,    ilr.    Oberstar,    Mr.    Solarz,    Mr. 

National  Service  under  which  citizens  who     FoRp  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Garcia,     Vento,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 

are  18  through  25  years  of  age  will  perform     Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Gray  of     Mr.  UoAiL.  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr. 

1  year  of  either  civilian  or  military  service     Pennsylvania.  Mr.   Horton,   Mr.   Kennedy.     Bereute^.    Mr.    Hhghes.   Mr.   Torres.   Mr. 

to  the  United  States;  jointly,  to  the  Com-     Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Kolter,  and  Mr.  Leland.     Clincer,  land  Mr.  Wilson 

mittees  on  Armed  Services,  Education  and        HB.  52:  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

Labor  and  Foreign  Affairs.  H.R.  70:  Mr.  Dellums  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H,  R.  74:  Mr.  Bdstamante  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.    183:    Mr.    Shaw,    Mr.    Daub,    Mr. 

Don  NAN  of  California,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 

Mr.  McGrath,  Ms.  Kapttjr,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 


H.R. 


H.R.  1751:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 
H.R.  17d2:  Mr.  Pursell  and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
H.R.  laOO:  Mr.  English  and  Mr.  Tadzin. 
H.R.  1^1:  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  I  Mr.   Thamcant.   Mr.    Fazio,   Mrs. 


H.R.  1^3:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.   1932:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas  and 


Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
961:     Mr.     Kildee,     Mr.     Hoch- 
,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of 

y. 

82:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 


By  Mr.  TRAPICANT: 
HJl.  2226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act  to  award  greater  preferences  to 
American  businesses   in  Government  pro- 
curement, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the     Gekas,  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations.  HJR.  247:  Mr.  Aspin.  _ 

H.R.  2227.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  United  H4R.  303:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali-  Howard,!  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Stated  Code,  to  provide  that  banltruptcy  forriia,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Judges  receive  the  same  salary  as  district  Sha  w,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Davis  of  obersta«,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Biaggi. 
court  judges:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi-  Mic  ligan.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali-  ^^  Bomior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
dMiy.  fonjla.    Mr.    Borski,    Mr.    Panetta.    Mr. 

By  Mr.  CONTE:  Horton,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H J.  Res.  260.  Joint  resolution  to  designate        H^R.  309:  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
the  decade  beginning  January   1,   1988,  as        H^.  372:  Mr.  Bliley  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H  R.  432:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
MUI.ER  of  Washington,   Mr.   Porter,   Mr. 
CLurcER.   Mr.   Studds,   Mr.   Crockett,   and 
Mr.  Whittaker. 
H  R.  457:  Ms.  Snowe  and  Mr.  Market. 
H  R.  486:  Mr.  Wortley. 
H  R.  537:  Mr.  Ravenel. 
H  R.  570:  Mr.  Buechner. 
H  R.   593:   Mr.   Lantos,   Mr.   Russo,   Mr. 


the  "Decade  of  the  Brain":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
HJ.  Res.  261.  Joint  resoluiion  designating 
April  1988  as  "National  Barbershop  Quartet 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SWINDALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  112.  Concurrent  resolution 


expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  regarding    Cw  ig,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaslca 


the  Government  of  Cuba's  decision  "to  sus- 
pend all  formalities  regarding  the  execu- 
tion" of  the  agreement  on  immigration  mat- 
ters signed  by  United  States  and  Cuban  rep- 
resentatives on  December  14,  1984  (herein- 
after, the  "Agreement")  and  its  persistent 


ScHEUERi  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Martiniz,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Kildee,  pdr.  Hochbrueckner,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  2016:  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  2#32:  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  2045:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr. 
CHAPPEii,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr. 
Price  ofTlUinois.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  SuNfA,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mrs.  Pat- 
r.  Dyson,  and  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mis- 


H  R.  670:  Mr.  Armey. 

B  R.  692:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Olclahoma. 

B  R.  792:  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr.  Flake. 

H  R.  951:  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

itR.  956:  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  959:  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Lagomar- 


Watkin 

TERSON, 

sissippi. 

H.R. 
nois,  M 
Ohio, 


refusal  to  resume  implemenUtion  of  that     sin©,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Levin 


agreement:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Res.  153.  Resolution  establishing  proce- 
dure   for    separate    consideration    in    the 
House  of  extraneous  provisions  passed  by 
the  Senate:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon 
sors  were  added  to  public  bUls  and  res 
olutions  as  follows: 

HJl.  38:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  Yorlt.  Mr 


[ichlgan. 

ri.R.  1008:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  Yorlc.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
MiiuEX  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Carper. 

liR.  1036:  Mr.  Roybal. 

i£r.  1082:  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  McMillan  of 
Nofth  Carolina,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Nichols. 
Mr;  Anthony.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
Ca^fomla,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,  Mr.  ScHULZE.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
De>ny  Smith,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Broom- 
Fi^j>.  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Maktin  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Li^itfoot,  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Goodling. 
Mr;  Crockett.  Mr.  Hasteht.  Mr.  Rogers, 


i52:  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illi- 
EvANS.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Hall  of 
.  Hastert,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  2t)62:  Mr.  E^tans,  Mr.  Jomtz,  and  Mr. 
Martink. 

H.R.  2150:  Mr.  Schaefer. 

H  J.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Courteh.  Mr. 
YATHON.iMr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  BoRfiKi.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Green. 
Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Shuster.  Mrs.  Roukema. 
and  Mr.  JBORSKI. 

H.J  Res.  127:  Mr.  MFxniE.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr. 
Manton]  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  CoitTE.  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.    Buechner,    Mr.    Bilbray,    Mr.    Hoch- 

BRUECKIKR,  Mr.   HEFNER,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 

STENHOUf,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Kan- 
JORSKi,TMr.  Dyson,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 


Ortiz,    Bdr.    Sunia,    Mr.    Pauntroy,    Mr.     Mri  Bilirakis,'  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.     DakotaJ  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Con 


Crockett.    Mr.    Leland,    Mr.    Kolbe,    Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Dwyer 


STtNHOLM.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Dreier  of     vers, 
Canfomia,  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.     McGra^ 


Daniel.    Mr.    Stallings,    Mr. 
Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 


of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.     BaItlett.  Mr.   Barnard.  Mr.  Saxton.   and     DymallV.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr 


Studds,  Mr.  Vento,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Bir.  Towns,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  47:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
McCratr,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  51:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
MoRUSOR  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  OWKRS  of  New  York,  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois,   Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.   Rodino,   Mr. 


Mr,  Emerson. 

H.R.  1101:  Mr.  Murtha,  and  Mr.  Coyne. 

a.R.  1128:  Mr.  Evans. 

^.R.  1432:  Mr.  Martinez. 
[.R.  1451:  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
JoiiNSON  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Bustabiante,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr. 
MatETA,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
W4XMAN,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

.R.  1470:  Mr.  Gregg  and  Mr.  Moody. 


DE  LA  UjARZA.  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Blaz, 
Mrs.  BTRON,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  HAtcHER.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
BrennaI).  and  Mr.  Campbell. 

H.J.  Res.  163:  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Swindall. 
Mr.  Da  KIEL,  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr.  Barnard. 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr 


H.R.   1513:  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Si 

Na^oN  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Pepper,  korski,    Mr.    Dornan    of    California,    Mr 

Mt.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Fascell.  Volkm*,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr 

H.R.   1517:   Mr.  DeWine,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr.  Sharp,  N4r.  Atkins,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Bren 

Yc  UNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  nan.  Mi  .  Ravenel,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Brooks. 


Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Tauzin. 
Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  EInglish,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  SisiSKY,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Derrick,  and  Mr.  Cardin. 

H.J.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  oe  Lugo.  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Kildee.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Mica,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Nagix,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Tauke. 
Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
ToRRiCELLi.  Mrs.  VucANOvicH,  Mr.  Wheat. 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Young  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Schuette.  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.J.  Res.  201:  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.J.  Res.  206:  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Wortley, 
Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Sunia. 
and  Mr.  LEVtns  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  216:  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.J.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Vento. 

H.  Con.  Res.  19:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.  Con.  Res.  76:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Call 
fomla.  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Horton 
Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Fields,  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.  Con.  Res.  97:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Darden. 
and  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
FusTER,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Bonior 


of  Michigan.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Hoyer.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.     Res.     143:     Mr.     Lagomarsino.     Mr. 
McKiNNEY.  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3 

By  Mr.  PEASE: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

—Page  896,  after  line  17,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE    XV-FEDERAL    BUDGET    COM- 
PETITIVENESS IMPACT  STATEMENT 

SEC'.  ISOI.  PRKSIDENTS  ANNUAL  BUDGBT  SUBMIS- 
SION. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1105  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(26)  an  analysis,  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  of  the  budget's  impact 
on  the  international  competitiveness  of 
United  States  business  and  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments  position  and 
shall  include  the  following  projections, 
based  upon  the  best  information  available 
at  the  time,  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
budget  is  submitted— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  borrowing  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  private  credit  markets: 

"(B)  net  domestic  savings  (defined  as  per- 
sonal savings,  corporate  savings,  and  the 
fiscal  surplus  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments): 

"(C)  net  private  domestic  Investment: 

"(D)  the  merchandise  trade  and  current 
accounts: 

"(E)  the  net  increase  or  decrease  in  for- 
eign Indebtedness  (defined  as  net  foreign  in- 
vestment): and 


"(F)  the  estimated  direction  and  extent  of 
the  influence  of  the  Government's  borrow- 
ing In  private  credit  markete  on  United 
States  dollar  Interest  rates  and  on  the  real 
effective  exchange  rate  of  the  United  States 
dollar.". 

StX:.  I  .MI.  ANNUAL  (-X>NC'URRENT  RESOL4rnON  ON 
THE  HUlNiET. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  301  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C. 
632(e))  is  amended  by  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8).  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  by  Inserting  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9).  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  an  analysis,  prepared  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion's Impact  on  the  international  competi- 
tiveness of  United  States  business  and  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments  position 
and  shall  Include  the  following  projections, 
based  upon  the  best  Information  available 
at  the  time,  for  the  fiscal  year  covered  by 
the  concurrent  resolution— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  borrowing  by  the  Gov- 
ernment In  private  credit  markets: 

"(B)  net  domestic  savings  (defined  as  per- 
sonal savings,  corporate  savings,  and  the 
fiscal  surplus  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments): 

"(C)  net  private  domestic  investment: 

"(D)  the  merchandise  trade  and  current 
accounts: 

"(E)  the  net  increase  or  decrease  In  for- 
eign indebtedness  (defined  as  net  foreign  in- 
vestment): and 

"(F)  the  estimated  direction  and  extent  of 
the  Influence  of  the  Government's  borrow- 
ing in  private  credit  markets  on  United 
States  dollar  Interest  rates  and  on  the  real 
effective  exchange  rate  of  the  United  States 
dollar.". 

SEC.  1503.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  1401 
shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  1989.  1990, 
1991,  and  1992,  and  shall  l>e  fully  reflected 
in  the  budgets  submitted  by  the  President 
as  required  by  section  1105(a)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  for  each  such  fiscal 
year,  and  the  amendment  made  by  section 
1402  shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  1989. 
1990,  1991,  and  1992. 
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ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE  ACT 
OP  1987 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

OFTKXAS 
Uf  THl  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  "The  Er>ergy  Independence  Act  of 
1987."  a  bill  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
energy  security  policy  for  our  country.  The 
Energy  Independence  Act  of  1987  imposes  a 
variat>le  rate  fee  on  crude  oil  based  on  a 
target  price  of  $25  per  barrel  and  petroleum 
product  imports.  Importantly,  ttw  fee  applies 
to  imports  of  all  categories  of  crude  oil  and 
petroteum  products  from  all  countries.  As 
such,  it  is  a  clean  inr>port  fee  that  is  designed 
to  establish  a  world  floor  price  for  oil  that  en- 
courages our  eriergy  companies  to  continue 
V\e  search  for  oil  and  gas  in  the  United 
States. 

Revenues  from  tf>e  fee  would  go  toward  the 
DOE  purchase  of  stripper  well  oil  for  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve.  These  purchases  will 
maintain  our  stripper  wells  in  production  and 
allow  for  future  enhanced  oil  recovery  from 
these  old  oil  fields.  In  addition,  the  fill  rate  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  increased  to 
the  maximum  rate  of  100,000  barrels  per  day, 
and  the  size  of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve is  increased  to  1  billion  barrels. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  coordination  of  an 
interrutiorKy  energy  security  program  by  the 
International  Energy  Agency  [lEA].  In  addition, 
the  bill  will  provide  substantial  revenues  for 
deficit  reduction. 

Following  Is  a  copy  of  the  language  of  tfie 
Energy  Independence  Act 
H.R.- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  In- 
dependence Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  I.  PURCHASE  OF  OIL  FOR  THE  STRATEGIC  PE- 
TROLEUM RESERVE. 

(a)  Iw  Geheral.— Section  160  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
subsection: 

"(fKl)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  petro- 
leum products  for  the  Reserve  and  other- 
wise assisting  in  providing  for  the  energy  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  extent  amounts  are  credited  to 
the  SPR  Petroleum  Account  as  descriljed  in 
section  167(bK4)  but  subject  to  sul)section 
(f )  of  such  section,  purchase— 

"(A)  crude  oil  produced  in  the  United 
States  from  property  classified  as  stripper 
well  property  within  the  meaning  of  the 
June  1979  energy  regulations  as  defined  in 
section  4996(b)(8)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986:  or 

"(B)  crude  oil  exchanged  for  crude  oil  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  purchase  crude 
oil  under  this  sul>section  on  a  competitive 


bid  basis  but  at  no  less  than  the  reference 
pfice  descril)ed  In  section  5882(a)(2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  adjusted 
by  subsection  (c)  of  such  section.". 

b)  PuNDiMC— Section  167(b)  of  such  Act 
U.S.C.  6247(b))  is  amended— 

1)  by  striking  out  "(b)  Amounts"  and  In- 
ig  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  Subject  to  sub- 

;tion  (f).  amounts"; 

2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
iragraph  (2): 

1(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
piiragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•J  and":  and 

|(4)  by  adding  at  the  end: 
'(4)  in  the  case  of  any  quarter  (at  the  l>e- 
ling  of  which  there  is  the  equivalent  of 
1^  than  1,000,000,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  in 
t^e  Reserve)  of  any  calendar  year,  and  not- 
vif  thstandlng  section  660  of  the  Department 
of  Elnergy  Organization  Act,  in  an  aggregate 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  aggregate 
atnount  of  the  revenue  collected  during  the 
previous  quarter  from  the  tax  imposed  by 
station  5881  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986.  plus  any  interest  earned  from  the 
i»vestment  descril)ed  in  sul>section  (f)(4).". 

(c)  Alternative  Use  or  Funds.- Section 
167  of  such  act  (42  U.S.C.  6247)  is  amended 
»  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

,  (f)(1)  Amounts  credited  to  the  Account 
ae  descril)ed  in  subsection  (b)(4)  may  be  uti- 
Ifeed  for  the  acquisition  of  petroleum  for 
t  le  Reserve  only  during  a  period— 

"(A)  in  which  there  is  the  equivalent  of 
l4ss  than  1,000,000,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  in 
t  le  Reserve;  and 

•(B)  in  which  the  world  price  of  crude  oil 
ii  equal  to  or  less  than  the  reference  price 
^scril)ed  in  section  5882(a)(2)  of  the  Inter- 
rjal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  adjusted  by 
aiil>section  (c)  of  such  section. 

"(2)  At  any  time.  Including  any  time  after 
a  period  descrit)ed  in  paragraph  (3),  after 
f)ur  consecutive  quarters  in  which  the 
\  orld  price  of  crude  oil  is  more  than  the  ref- 
e  rence  price  described  in  section  5882(a)(2) 
c  f  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  and 
adjusted  by  sul)section  (c)  of  such  section, 
t  tie  Secretary  may,  after  60  days  after  the 
i  ecretary  submits  a  written  report  of  such 
I  latter  to  the  Congress,  obligate  and  expend 
i  mounts  credited  to  the  Account  under  sub- 
s  Bction  (b)(4)  for  energy  security  purposes 

<  ther  than  filling  the  Reserve. 

"(3)  After  implementing  paragraph  (2). 
t  he  Secretary  may  continue  to  obligate  and 
«xpend  funds  for  energy  security  purposes 

<  ther  than  filling  the  Reserve  until  the  be- 
I  inning  of  a  period  in  which  such  world 
price  of  crude  oil  is  equal  to  or  less  than 
!  uch  reference  price. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
i  nvest    amounts    credited    to    the    Account 

I  inder  sul>section  (b)(4)  during  any  period  in 
'  irhich  such  amounts  may  not  be  expended. 
'  ["he  Secretary  shall  Invest  such  amounts  in 

I I  manner  that  will  provide  maximum  securi- 
'  y,  and  the  Secretary  shall  credit  any  inter- 
i  !St  earned  from  such  investment  to  the  Ac- 
I  ount.". 

(d)  Conforming  Amendment— Section 
.67(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6247(c))  is 
imended  by  Inserting  the  following  l)efore 
he  period:",  under  suljsection  (f)(2)  of  this 
lection,  and  under  section  160(f)". 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  stateflhents 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  wordi 


Apnl  29,  1987 
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SIX'.  3.  ^KRNATIONAL  ENERCV  PR(M:RAM. 

Sect  on  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servatlon  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6272)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end: 

"(o)  [The  President  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  take  steps  necessary— 

"(1)  to  enter  Into  international  voluntary 
agreei  lents  In  connection  with  the  interna- 
tional energy  program  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  an  international  energy  security 
policy  !which  will  provide  for  parity  with  re- 
spect to  oil  import  fees  imposed  by  oil  im- 
E»ortin ;  nations;  and 

'(2)  to  enforce  existing  agreements  with 
other  [lountries  In  the  international  energy 
progra  m  with  respect  to- 

"(A)  such  countries'  maintaining  a  90-day 
suppU  of  petroleum  product  for  use  in  the 
case  of  an  international  energy  emergency; 
and 

such  countries'  significantly  reducing 

mportation  of  petroleum  product  in 

of   sharp   declines   in   world   oil 


"(B) 
their 
the   dise 
prices. 

SEC.  4. 


EXCISE  TAX  ON  IMPORTED  CRUDE  OIL  AND 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subtitle  E  of  the  Inter- 
nal Rdvenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  alco- 
hol, t(  bacco.  and  certain  other  excise  taxes) 
is  ame  nded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follow  ing  new  chapter: 

CH>  PTER  54-IMPORTED  CRUDE  OIL 
,  LND  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

"Sec.  )881.  Imposition  of  tax. 

'Sec.  1882.  Determination  of  prices. 
"Sec.  >883.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  (884.  Registration. 
"Sec.  (885.  Procedures;  returns;  penalties. 

.ijlKl  IMPOSITION  OF  TAX. 

Imposition  of  Tax.— In  addition  to 
other  tax  imposed  under  this  title,  an 
tax  Is  hereby  imposed  on— 
the  first  sale  within  the  United  States 
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or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a 
inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a 


any  crude  oil,  or 

any  petroleum  product, 

das  been  imported  into  the  United 

,  and 

the  use  within  the  United  States  of— 

any  crude  oil,  or 

any  petroleum  product, 

has  been   imported  into  the  United 
if  no  tax  has  been  Imposed  with  re- 
to  such  crude  oil  or  petroleum  product 
to  such  use. 
Rates  of  Tax.— 

Crude  oil.— The  taxes  imposed  by 

(1)(A)  and  (2)(A)  of  subsection 

l)e  imposed  at  the  rate  equal  to  the 

policy  price  per  barrel. 

Petroleum  products.— The  taxes  im- 

by  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  (2)(B)  of  sub- 

(a)  shall  l>e  determined  by  multiply- 


the  sum  of — 

the  amount  of  tax  per  barrel  of  crude 
determined  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subse  ctlon,  plus 

"(II I  the  environmental  outlay  adjustment 
per  b  irrel  of  crude  oil,  by 

"(B )  the  barrel-of-oil  equivalent  of  the  pe- 
trolei  im  product  that  is  attributable  to  such 
crud«  oil. 


Mehaber  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
I  f  ember  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


"(3)  Fractional  parts  of  barrels.— In  the 
case  of  a  fraction  of  a  l>arrel.  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  sut>section  (a)  shall  t>e  the  same 
fraction  of  the  amount  of  such  tax  imposed 
on  the  whole  barrel. 

"(c)  Liability  for  Payment  of  Tax.— 

"(1)  Sales.- The  taxes  Imposed  by  sut>sec- 
tion  (a)(1)  shall  l>e  paid  by  the  first  person 
who  sells  the  crude  oil  or  petroleum  product 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

"(2)  Use.— The  taxes  imposed  by  sut>sec- 
tlon  (a)(2)  shall  t>e  paid  by  the  person  who 
uses  the  crude  oil  or  petroleum  product. 

"(d)  Exemptions.— 

"(1)  Exports.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  no  tax  shall  he  im- 
posed under  this  chapter  on  the  sale  of 
crude  oil  or  petroleum  products  for  export 
or  for  resale  by  the  purchaser  to  a  second 
purchaser  for  export. 

"(B)  Proof  of  export.— Where  any  crude 
oil  or  petroleum  product  has  been  sold  free 
of  tax  under  subparagraph  (A),  such  sul>- 
paragraph  shall  cease  to  apply  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  such  crude  oil  or  petroleum 
product  unless,  within  the  6-month  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  the  sale,  the 
seller  receives  proof  that  the  crude  oil  or  pe- 
troleum product  has  heen  exported. 

"(2)  F»roducts  in  the  national  interest.— 
No  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  this  chapter 
on  the  sale  or  use  of  any  f>etroleum  product 
during  any  period  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  it  is  In  the  national  interest  not 
to  Impose  the  tax  under  this  chapter  on 
such  product  during  such  peri(xl. 

"(e)  Termination.— The  taxes  imposed  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  sale  or 
use  after  Deceml)er  31.  1992. 

"SEC.  S882.  determination  OF  PRICES. 
""(a)  ElNERGY  POLKTY  PRICE.— 

""(1)  General  rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  energy  policy  price  per  barrel 
of  crude  oil  is  the  greater  of— 

"'(A)  50  cents  per  barrel,  or 

"'(B)  the  excess  of— 

"(I)  the  reference  price  per  barrel  of  crude 
oil. 

'"(ii)  the  world  price  per  barrel  of  crude 
oU. 

"(2)  Reference  price.— For  purposes  of 
this  sul>sectlon,  the  reference  price  for 
crude  oil  equals  $25  per  barrel. 

""(3)  World  price.— For  purposes  of  this 
sul>sectlon,  the  world  price  of  crude  oil  Is 
the  average  of  the  per  barrel  prices  of — 

■•(A)  Rotterdam  brent  crude, 
"(B)  Saudi  light,  and 

"'(C)  North  Sea  forties, 
as  determined  at  the  end  of  each  month  by 
the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Energy. 

"'(b)  Environmental  Outlay  Adjust- 
ment.—For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  en- 
vironmental outlay  adjustment  equals  $3 
per  barrel. 

"(c)  Adjustment  for  Inflation.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  December 
15  of  1987  and  each  sul>sequent  calendar 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  prescril)e  dollar 
amounts  which  shsill  apply  in  lieu  of  the 
dollar  amounts  contained  In  sul)sectlon 
(a)(2)  and  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  the 
succeeding  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Method  of  prescribing  dollar 
AMOUNTS.- The  dollar  amounts  which  under 
paragraph  (1)  are  to  apply  In  lieu  of  the 
dollar  amounts  contained  In  subsection 
(a)(2)  and  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  any 
calendar  year  shall  l>e  determined  by  In- 
creasing each  such  dollar  amount  by  the  In- 
flation adjustment  for  such  calendar  year 
(rounded  off  to  the  next  highest  dollar). 
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"(3)  Inflation  adjustment.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2).  the  inflation  adjustment 
for  any  calendar  year  is  the  percentage  (if 
any)  by  which— 

"(A)  the  averge  per  capita  GNP  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  average  per  capita  GNP  for  cal- 
endar year  1985. 

"(4)  Averge  per  capfta  GNP  for  any  cal- 
endar YEAR.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3), 
the  average  per  capita  GNP  for  any  calen- 
dar year  is  the  average  of  the  per  capita 
Gross  National  Product  for  the  36-month 
period  ending  on  June  30  of  such  calendar 
year. 

"(5)  Gross  national  product.- For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (4),  the  term  'Gross  Na- 
tional Product'  means  the  Gross  National 
Product  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

"SEC.  SMM.  definitions. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  Crude  oil.— The  term  "crude  oil' 
means  crude  oil  other  than  domestic  crude 
oil  (within  the  meaning  of  chapter  45). 

"(2)  Barrel.— The  term  'barrel*  means  42 
United  States  gallons. 

"(3)  Barrel-of-oil  equivalent.- The  term 
"barrel-of-oll  equivalent'  means  5.8  million 
Btu. 

"(4)  Petroleum  product.— The  term  pe- 
troleum product'  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  under  section  4612(a)(3). 

"(5)  E2XPORT.— The  term  "export"  includes 
shipment  to  a  possession  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  term  "exported'  includes 
shipment  to  a  possession  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"SEC.  5IW4.  RECilSTRATION. 

"•E>very  person  subject  to  tax  under  section 
5881  shall,  t>efore  Incurring  any  liability  for 
tax  under  such  section,  register  with  the 
Secretary. 

"SEC.  .SH85.  PR<K:EDURES:  RETURNS:  PENALTIES. 

"For  purposes  of  this  title,  any  reference 
(other  than  in  chapter  45  or  section  6429)  to 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  4986  shall  be 
treated,  except  to  the  extent  provided  by 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  where  such 
treatment  would  be  inappropriate,  as  a  ref- 
erence to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  5881." 

(d)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  chapters  for  subtitle  E  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Chapter  54.  Imported  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products" 

(c)  Deductibility  of  Imported  C^ude  Oil 
Tax.— The  first  sentence  of  section  164(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  deduction  for  taxes) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

""(7)  The  taxes  Imposed  by  section  5881 
(relating  to  imported  crude  oil  and  petrole- 
um products)." 

SEC.  5.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


NOBLE  PROJECT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

OF  CONNECrriCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  tell  you  of  an  event  that  is 
taking  place  in  my  district.  On  Friday,  May  8, 
1987,  a  reception  will  be  held  to  benefit  tfie 
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new  Southern  New  England  Telephone  (Com- 
munity (Dbservatory  at  the  Mattatuck  Commu- 
nity College.  This  new  observatory  on  tfie 
campus  in  Waterbury,  CT,  is  made  possible 
through  cooperation  between  the  Mattatuck 
(^immunity  College  Foundation  and  ttw 
Southern  New  England  Teleplione  Co. 

This  cooperatk>n  exemplifies  tfie  type  of 
partnership  between  tfie  btusiness  sector  and 
the  academic  community  tfiat  can  benefit  aH 
involved.  SNET  benefits  from  the  increase  in 
useful  information  tfiat  can  tie  prcxJuced 
through  tfie  observatory  and  from  tfie  greater 
quality  of  graduates  entering  tfie  )ob  market 
Mattatuck  Community  College  will  benefit  from 
the  increased  quality  of  the  facilities  at  their 
disposal.  In  turn,  the  Watertiury  community  will 
benefit  from  increased  quality  In  servk»  and 
an  opportunity  for  increased  educaticxi. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  fionoring 
and  cxsngratulating  those  wfio  fiave  (X}ntrit>ut- 
ed  to  this  noble  project  Let  us  hope  that  this 
new  obsen/atory  and  the  cooperatkxi  which 
made  It  possible  will  set  an  example  to  otfiers 
wfio  will  utKJergo  such  partnerships. 


GERALD  MARKS'  COURAGEOUS 
TRADE  STANCE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting 
in  the  Record  two  papers  written  by  Gerald 
Marks.  Mr.  Marks  recently  resigned  as  director 
Of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Commercial  Service.  He  did  so  in  re- 
sponse to  tfie  recent  protectionist  swing  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  administration.  Gerald 
Mari(S  knows  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  ele- 
quentty  states  so  in  these  two  papers.  I  ap- 
plaud him  f(x  his  fionesty  and  Insight,  and 
commend  his  words  to  C(xigress  and  tfie 
American  people. 

Mr.  Marks  correctly  points  out  that  our  irade 
defrcit  Is  primarily  made  in  the  United  States. 
It  Is  caused  by  our  soaring  budget  deficits,  ar- 
tificially high  Interest  rates,  an  overvalued 
dollar,  our  consumption  driven  e<x)nomy,  and 
tfie  U.S.  citizen's  lack  of  propensity  to  save. 
Measures  attacking  these  serious  problems 
will  substantially  reduce  our  trade  Imbalance. 

If  we  eliminated  all  barriers  to  trade  with 
Japan,  we  woukf  only  produce  abcxjt  $8  billkin 
in  additKinal  U.S.  expcxts.  Removal  of  aN 
global  trade  barriers  would  likewise  only  yield 
an  adjustment  of  our  trade  defk:it  of  at  most 
$15  billion. 

The  answer  lies  witfiin  ourselves,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  those  tfiat  spin  tfieir  wtieels 
tiasfiing  tfie  Japanese  or  some  otfier  foreign 
(xxjntry  for  causing  our  trade  woes,  are  Ignor- 
ing tfie  ills  of  our  own  ways. 

Tfie  papers  folkiw: 

The  U.S.  Trade  Deficit:  Made  in  America 
(By  Gerald  M.  Marks) 

An  oft-told  joke  among  the  British  in- 
volves Winston  Churchill  and  his  fellow 
member  of  Parliament,  Lady  Astor.  One 
evening  Lady  Astor  approached  Sir  Winston 
at  a  party  and  said.   "You  are  drunk."  Sir 
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Winston  retorted.  "Madam,  you  are  ugly. 
But  In  the  morning  I  will  be  sober." 

Unlike  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  sobered  up  to  its  trade 
problems.  We  still  blame  only  others,  accus- 
ing these  countries  of  creating  barriers  that 
deprive  the  United  States  of  access  to  their 
markets.  Yes.  unfair  trade  practices  by  some 
countries  do  hurt  us.  But  even  if  these  were 
removed,  it  would  account  for  less  than  20% 
of  our  current  $170  billion  dollar  trade  defi- 
cit. When  the  UA  sobers  up  to  this  situa- 
tion, more  Americans  will  come  to  realize 
that  our  trade  deficit  has  been  made  in 
America. 

Simply  stated,  we  do  not  export  enough  to 
compensate  for  our  imports.  To  sustain  our 
economy,  the  U.S.  must  sell  its  products 
abroad  and  meet  the  challenge  of  the  world 
marketplace.  While  barriers  exist,  opportu- 
nities abound.  Unfortunately,  however, 
most  American  businesses  regard  exporting 
with  supreme  indifference. 

To  cite  one  example,  a  manufacturer  with 
an  exportable  product  recently  replied  to  a 
letter.  He  wrote: 

"I  am  sorry  I  have  taken  so  long  to  re- 
spond to  your  suggestion  regarding  the 
export  of  my  products.  At  this  time,  quite 
frankly,  we  are  up  to  our  eyebrows  in  taking 
care  of  our  domestic  business.  While  I  real- 
ize this  is  a  laissez-faire  attitude,  I  think  we 
have  to  spend  our  management  time  taking 
care  of  our  American  market.  Thanks  for 
your  thoughts  anyway." 

This  is  not  an  unusual  attitude.  The  aver- 
age American  businessman  cares  little  and 
thinks  less  about  international  marketing. 
It  rarely  forms  part  of  his  academic  training 
and  his  company  most  likely  does  not  en- 
courage him  to  pursue  international  mar- 
kets. 

This  has  one  inescapable  result:  no  matter 
how  much  the  dollar  is  devalued,  overseas 
customers  will  not  see  American  products 
and  therefore  will  never  buy  them. 

A  couple  of  statistics  support  this  argu- 
ment. In  1985,  five  American  companies- 
General  Electric,  Boeing,  General  Motors, 
Ford,  and  IBM— accounted  for  about  17%  of 
our  manufactured  exports.  Although  there 
are  about  300,000  manufacturing  firms  in 
the  U.S.,  1000  of  them,  a  mere  one-third  of 
one  percent,  did  60%  of  our  exporting. 

The  reluctance  of  American  companies  to 
export,  the  demand  created  by  our  huge 
budget  deficit,  and  the  American  consum- 
er's propensity  of  buying,  rather  than 
saving,  have  caused  our  huge  trade  deficit. 

Yet  some  officials  maintain  that  because 
of  the  dollar's  devaluation,  the  trade  deficit 
has  bottomed  out.  They  argue  that  higher 
prices  for  Imports  will  reduce  demand.  This 
however,  will  likely  have  only  a  marginal 
effect.  Why? 

First,  customers  prefer  certain  foreign 
goods  because  of  their  quality,  service,  and 
reUability. 

Second,  American  companies  will  continue 
to  manufacturer  goods  abroad  or  assemble 
their  products  from  foreign-made  parts. 
Much  of  this  "overseas  sourcing"  is  found  in 
countries  whose  currencies  are  tied  to  the 
dollar  and  therefore  are  not  affected  by 
dollar  devaluation. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  import 
oil  and  other  raw  materials  at  an  increasing 
rate  in  the  year  ahead. 

Untold  damage  has  already  been  done  to 
our  export  base,  and  this  will  be  difficult  to 
reverse.  Several  years  ago,  for  example, 
when  the  strong  dollar  crippled  American 
export  industries,  many  of  our  leading  com- 
panies moved  production  overseas.  These  in- 
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^ded  manufacturers  of  tractors,  machine 

>ls,  and  a  whole  range  of  products  that 
been  made  and  exported  from  the  U.S. 

\T  this  reason,  the  U.S.  no  longer  has  the 

le  export  base  that  existed  in  1981.  As  a 

lult,  if  their  sales  expand,  it  will  not  be 

»m  only  U.S.  plants. 

In  agriculture,  the  strength  of  the  dollar, 
infconjunction  with  increased  international 
prbduction.  hurt  our  exports  and  caused  us 
tollose  market  share  throughout  the  world. 
Wtth  the  tremendous  glut  in  agriculture 
worldwide,  the  prospect  for  exporting  more 
farm  products  is  poor. 
Meanwhile,  the  recent  American  emphasis 
mergers,    acquisitions    and    leveraged 

youts,  plus  our  myopic  infatuation  with 
rt  term  profits,  damages  America's  abili- 

to  compete  in  the  world  marketplace.  An 

istence  on  short-term  profits  deprives  re- 
seiu-ch,  development,  investment,  and  mar- 
k^ing  of  the  necessary  financing. 

Research  and  development  lead  ultimate- 
ly to  increased  sales  and  provide  the  seed- 
htd  for  future  growth.  Investment  in  plant 
at  d  equipment  increases  productivity,  al- 
io iving  a  firm  to  remain  competitive  in  price 
aid  quality.  Marketing  involves  getting 
yt  ur  product  message  out  while,  at  the  same 
time,  creating  an  establishing  distribution 
aqd  service  organizations— something  our 
oilerseas  competitors  do  well. 

rhe  U.S.  trade  deficit  will  drop  to  about 
$140-150  billion  range  in  1987,  and  to 
ai  aund  $120-130  billion  in  1988.  But  the  em- 
pl  lasis  on  the  short  term  will  produce  an  ex- 
p(  nding  trade  deficit  as  the  U.S.  enters  the 
n(  xt  decade. 

Unless  America  get  back  to  the  basics  of 
pioduct  development,  increased  productivi- 
ts ,  aggressive  selling,  and  international  mar- 
k(  ting,  it  will  continue  to  become  less  and 
less  competitive.  Unless  pains  are  taken  to 
cttange  the  attitude  of  American  companies 
tciward  world  markets,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
w  11  remain  high  and  the  standard  of  living 
fe  r  all  Americans  will  fall. 

Business  executives  and  politicians  shout 
fc  r  a  level  world  playing  field.  But  that  is  no 
sv  bstitute  for  learning  to  play  the  game 
tH  tter.  When  it  comes  to  world  trade  and 
01  ir  huge  trade  deficit.  America  must  realize 
tl  at,  "we  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  us." 
Once  this  is  accepted,  we  can  again  show 
tl  at  the  United  States  is  a  world-class  com- 
p  ^titor  in  international  markets. 

Japan  Should  Entfm  a  Guilty  Plea 
(By  Gerald  M.  Marks) 

Trade  relations  with  Japan  are  command- 
ii  g  major  attention  today  all  over  the 
wprld.  The  general  feeling  is  that  Japan  is 
at  the  root  of  all  trade  problems  existing  in 
tl  le  world.  To  the  extent  they  make  high 
q  lality  products,  which  serve  the  needs  of 
b  jyers,  provide  consumer  satisfaction,  and 
a  'e  in  demand  by  customers  throughout  the 
\i  orld,  the  Japanese  should  plead  guilty. 

The  presence  of  Japanese  products  in  the 
A  merican  and  British  market  place  has  pro- 
v  ded  the  competition  to  cause  manufactur- 
e  -s  to  improve  their  products  to  meet  con- 
s  imers'  needs.  The  current  success  of  Ford 
ii  I  the  United  States  has  undoubtedly  been 
s  )urred  on  by  the  Japanese  competition. 
1  he  Japanese  competition  made  Lee  lacocca 
a  household  name  in  the  United  States. 

A  leading  Japanese  businessman  was  re- 
c;ntly  asked  by  a  U.S.  government  official 
t )  name  the  most  importaint  language  to  the 
ii  itemational  businessman.  The  government 
official  expecting  the  answer  to  be  English, 
1  as  told  politely,  "Ambassador-san,  that  is 
«  asy.  The  language  that  is  most  important 
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m    Nations,    including    the    United 

d  Great  Britain,  are  complaining 

he  lack  of  access  to  the  Japanese 

But   how  many   Americans   know 

culture,    needs,    living   conditions, 

y  of  thinking— not  to  mention  the 

y   which    they    communicate    with 

er? 

y,  Japan  must  ease  access  to  its 
marked  and  most  importantly,  change  some 
of  its  c4nturies-old  attitudes  that  are  consid- 
ered onstacles  by  the  world  trading  commu- 
nity. Biit  their  greatest  contribution  to  the 
world  trading  structure  today  can  be  made 
in  areas  as  important  to  providing  access  to 
their  lime  market.  They  must  take  on  even 
more  ijesponsibility  for  the  health  of  the 
world  I  ly  playing  the  same  type  of  role  that 
the  Urited  States  played  after  World  War 
II. 

Desp  te  the  fact  Japan's  budget  deficit  is 
approximately  20  percent  of  their  total 
budget -not  too  different  than  that  of  the 
United  States— they  should  do  all  they  can 
to  stini  ulate  their  economy.  This  should  be 
done  not  only  to  create  more  consumer 
deman  1  but  more  importamtly  so  they  can 
increase  purchases  of  raw  materials  from 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world.  Their 
investnent  should  be  increasingly  directed 
to  the  developing  and  debt-ridden  nations  of 
the  wo  -Id. 

Japai's  Official  Development  Assistance 
(ODA)  program  to  developing  countries 
should  be  further  increased.  That  assist- 
ance, J  lowever,  should  not  be  tied  to  the 
purchase  of  Japanese  equipment— whether 
by  spoi  [en  or  implied  agreement. 

In  helping  these  debt-ridden  nations, 
Japan  can  use  its  capabilities,  financial  re- 
serves, and  marketing  skills  to  play  a  lead 
role  ill  conjunction  with  Treasury  Secre- 
tary's laker's  plan  to  develop  and  strength- 
en these  economies.  This  can  be  a  key  ele- 
ment i  1  solving  one  of  the  world's  most  crit- 
ical pi  oblems— the  ticking  time  bomb  of 
third  V  orld  debt. 

InsUad  of  looking  at  the  world  trading 
structure  as  the  problem,  most  U.S.  politi- 
cians i  nd  businesspersons  blame  the  $60  bil- 
lion US.  trade  deficit  with  Japan  on  Japa- 
nese trade  barriers.  They  ignore  the  Post 
Commercial  Action  Plan  (PCAP)  put  out  by 
the  U.  5.  Embassy  in  Tokyo.  In  that  report, 
one  ec  inomist  is  quoted  as  saying  that  if  all 
non-tariff  barriers  in  manufacturing  were 
removed,  "Japanese  imports  would  increase 
by  arcund  $12  to  $16  billion  per  year,  and 
half  of  this  would  come  from  the  United 
States  " 

At  a  meeting  in  Chicago  recently.  Secre- 
tary o '  Agriculture  Richard  Lyng  was  asked 
how  iiuch  agricultural  exports  to  Japan 
would  increase  if  meat  and  citrus  import 
quota!  were  eliminated.  He  replied,  "About 
$1  bill  on  in  a  few  years." 

Even  if  this  increase  of  $7  to  $9  billion  in 
exports  would  take  place  immediately,  it 
would  still  leave  the  U.S. -Japan  bilateral 
deficit  at  $50  billion.  The  increased  strength 
of  thi(  yen  should  decrease  U.S.  imports 
from  Tapan  marginally  and  combined  with 
the  reovement  of  Japanese  manufacturing 
to  th«  U.S.,  the  bi-lateral  deficit  should  be 
reduc(d.  However  it  will  still  be  high— over 
$35  tc  $40  billion— because  Americans  have 
a  higli  preference  for  Japanese  made  prod- 
ucts I  lue  to  their  quality,  reliability,  and 
servic !. 

The  trade  deficit  with  Japan  will  never  be 
resolv  ed  on  a  bi-lateral  basis.  Furthermore, 
even  i  \  the  U.S.  resorts  to  protectionism  and 


increased  tariffs  on  Japanese  imports,  it  will 
not  solve  the  overall  U.S.  trade  deficit,  be- 
cause those  products  will  be  imported  from 
other  Far  Eastern  nations.  At  this  time, 
items  such  as  35mm  cameras,  VCR's,  calcu- 
lators, etc.  in  demand  by  American  consum- 
ers, are  no  longer  made  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  simple  notion  our  trade  deficit  can  be 
solved  on  a  bi-lateral  basis  by  getting  tough 
with  Japan  is  offering  false  hope  to  the 
nation  and  could  be  devastating  to  the 
world  trading  system.  U.S.  trade  problems 
should  only  be  solved  on  a  multi-lateral 
basis  and  will  require  U.S.  manufacturers 
willing  to  look  at  the  world  as  their  market- 
place, just  as  all  our  international  competi- 
tors do. 

What  is  generally  not  known  is  that  in 
1986  U.S.  exports  to  the  "barrier  filled 
market"  of  Japan  amounted  to  $26.9  billion. 
U.S.  total  expwrts  to  the  "open  markets"  of 
Great  Britain.  West  Germany  and  Italy 
combined  amounted  to  $26.8  billion  in  the 
same  period.  At  the  same  time  sales  of  U.S. 
firms  with  sole  investment  or  joint  venture 
activities,  in  Japan  from  IBM  to  Schick 
Razors,  and  from  McDonalds  to  Pox's 
Bagels,  amounted  to  $51  billion.  Clearly  the 
impression  that  Japanese  markets  are 
slammed  shut  to  American  products  is  a 
false  one. 

It  is  U.S.  exports  to  Latin  America  and 
other  debt-ridden  nations  where  our  exports 
have  been  effected  the  most.  This  is  where 
Japan  can  make  a  major  contribution  by 
doing  an  increasing  part  in  the  rebuilding  of 
these  countries. 

Finally,  there  is  one  other  important 
danger  of  working  at  a  bi-lateral  level  with 
Japan.  The  U.S.  has  just  made  a  major 
effort  to  put  together  an  agenda  for 
strengthening  the  multi-lateral  trading 
structure  in  goods,  with  special  emphasis  on 
emerging  trade  in  services.  The  developing 
nations  of  the  world  agreed  to  this  agenda 
last  September  at  the  Uruguay  round  of  the 
GATT.  These  multi-lateral  trade  negotia- 
tions are  just  getting  under  way  at  Geneva. 
For  the  United  States  and  Japan  to  act  bi- 
laterally as  the  talks  begin,  might  destroy 
these  negotiations.  They  could  cause  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world  to  wonder 
how  much  the  U.S.  is  committed  to  GATT 
and  mutli-lateral  resolution  of  world  trade 
problems. 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE 
LEGISLATIVE  PACKAGE 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday, 
April  1,  I  introduced  five  separate  bills  as  part 
of  a  home  health  care  package  designed  to 
address  certain  aspects  of  the  Medicare  home 
health  ber>efit  which  have  lately  been  weak- 
ened by  increased  denials,  insufficient  com- 
munication ar>d  irKonststencies.  I  regard  thiese 
bills  as  links  in  a  chain  to  strengthen  the 
home  health  tienefit. 

Because  of  a  typesetting  error,  some  of  ttie 
bills  and  original  cosponsors  were  misnamed. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opF>ortunity  to  list  the 
bills  and  my  colleagues  who  are  original  co- 
sponsors. 

H.R.  1907:  The  Home  Health  Prompt  Re- 
consideration Act  of  1987;  original  cospon- 
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sors:  Mr.  dinger.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mrs.  Mor- 
ella.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Daub, 
and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  1908:  The  Home  Health  Conununica- 
tions  Act  of  1987:  original  cosponsors:  Mr. 
Cllnger,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr. 
Saxton. 

H.R.  1909:  The  Home  Health  and  Hospice 
Care  Waiver  Extension  Act  of  1987:  original 
cosponsors:  Mr.  dinger.  Mrs.  Roukema, 
Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Traficant. 
Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  1910:  The  Home  Health  Informed 
Consumer  Act  of  1987;  original  cosponsors: 
Mr.  dinger,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Saxton,  and  Mr.  Bonker. 

H.R.  1911:  The  Home  Health  Medical  Ne- 
cessity Standards  Act  of  1987;  original  co- 
sponsors:  Mr.  dinger.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mrs. 
Morella.  Mr.  Traficant,  and  Mr.  Saxton. 


GLASNOST  AT  CLOSE  RANGE 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Warren  Kaplan,  a  private  citizen  who  has  re- 
cently completed  a  10-day  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  purpose  of  his  trip  was  to  learn 
first  hand  how  the  recently  proclaimed  Soviet 
policy  of  openness,  or  "glasnost,"  affects  the 
lives  of  Jewish  refuseniks.  Unfortunately,  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  he  met,  the 
new  policy  is  little  more  than  talk.  Mr.  Kaplan 
met  with  five  refusenik  families:  The 
Kluzhners,  the  Smiliansky  family,  the  Biali- 
Ratners,  the  Lein  Family,  and  the  Lifshitz 
family.  The  experience  of  each  of  these  fami- 
lies illustrates  the  hollowness  of  glasrrast  as  it 
applies  to  Soviet  Jews. 

I  would  now  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Kaplan 
describing  his  recent  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union: 
Glasnost  at  Close  Range 

Evgeny  and  Galina  Kluzhner  were  still  ra- 
diant, although  when  they  ushered  us  into 
their  Lenigrad  living  room  it  had  l>een  three 
days  since  they  had  gotten  the  call.  The  call 
had  come  from  OVIR,  the  Soviet  immigra- 
tion agency,  telling  them  that  permission 
had  been  granted  for  them  to  leave  for 
Israel.  True,  they  had  t>een  waiting  five 
years  for  that  call,  and  equally  true,  those 
years  had  been  full  of  hardship  and  humili- 
ation. But  now  they  were  all  smiles  and  ex- 
citement. With  their  eager  sons,  Vladimir, 
16  and  Sergei,  11,  we  all  crowded  around  a 
small  coffee  table,  and  they  fired  an  endless 
series  of  happy,  wondering  questions:  How 
hot  did  it  get  in  Israel?  Should  they  take 
their  furniture  with  them,  or  buy  new  furni- 
ture in  Israel?  Was  it  true  that  Israelis  wore 
short  pants  all  the  time?  What  did  the  coun- 
tryside look  like? 

It  was  a  joyous  evening— for  them  and  for 
us,  but  the  Kluzhners  were  the  lucky  ones— 
the  only  lucky  ones  of  all  those  with  whom 
we  talked.  All  of  the  rest  had  a  very  differ- 
ent story  to  tell — one  that  was  both  painful 
for  them  to  tell  and  equally  painful  for  us 
to  hear. 

Having  read  much  of  the  recently  pro- 
claimed and  much  praised  new  Soviet  policy 
of  openness,  or  "Glasnost,"  my  two  teenage 
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sons  (Jonathan.  19,  and  Gabriel.  16)  and  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  10-day  visit  to 
Moscow  and  Leningrad,  where  we  visited 
several  Jewish  refusenik  families  having 
children  of  similar  age.  For  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  those  we  met.  and  their  friends  and 
relatives,  the  new  policy  is  little  more  than 
talk  without  substance.  These  people  be- 
lieve, and  their  lives  demonstrate,  that  glas- 
nost is  essentially  a  public  relations  ploy  to 
win  friends  and  influence  bureaucrats  in  the 
West,  with  just  enough  superficial  trappings 
to  keep  from  being  totally  transparent.  Here 
are  the  families  we  visited: 

THE  SICILIANSKY'S 

Emanuel  Smiliansky,  54,  and  his  47-year- 
old  wife.  Alia,  live  in  Moscow  with  their  16- 
year-old  son,  Misha.  Emanuel  t>ecame  a  re- 
fusenik 16  years  ago,  when  he  sought  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  was 
promptly  denied  for  "security"  reasons. 
Only  three  other  families  have  been  refuse- 
niks for  a  longer  time.  Like  virtually  all  re- 
fuseniks, Emmanuel  was  immediately  fired 
from  his  job  (as  a  metallurgical  engineer) 
when  he  applied  to  emigrate.  He  was  able  to 
get  work  thereafter  only  as  a  night  watch- 
man, from  which  job  he  was  fired  eight 
months  ago  for  his  refusenik  activities. 
Since  then,  he  has  been  unemployed,  and 
the  family  lives  on  Alla's  income  as  a  teach- 
er of  200  rubles  (about  $300)  per  month. 
Their  16-year-old  son  Misha  has  been  a  re- 
fusenik all  his  life. 

After  several  complaints  to  Soviet  authori- 
ties atwut  the  treatment  of  this  family  from 
abroad,  their  telephone  was  cut  off  for 
about  one  year,  and  for  the  past  three 
years,  they  have  been  unable  to  receive  any 
mail  from  overseas. 

The  new  Glasnost  has  just  come  to  the 
Smiliansky  family,  but  wearing  a  particular- 
ly cruel  and  sadistic  visage.  Alia,  who  was 
operated  on  for  cancer  in  January,  last  week 
received  permission  for  herself  and  her  son 
Misha  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  She  was  told 
that  she  and  Misha  must  leave,  if  at  all. 
within  one  week.  But  her  husband  Emanuel, 
unemployed  and  in  poor  health,  cannot  go. 
The  reason  for  the  continued  refusal  to 
permit  Emanuel  to  leave  is  his  knowledge  of 
"secrets."  although  his  last  employment  in 
any  work  remotely  involving  security  con- 
siderations was  20  years  ago. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  last  week.  Alia  had 
decided  to  forego  the  freedom  she  has  hun- 
gered for  these  last  16  years.  "Permission  to 
go  without  my  husband  is  no  permission  at 
all,"  she  quietly  concluded.  Mareh  31,  1987 
marked  the  16th  anniversary  since  the  Smi- 
lianskys  applied  for  visas.  The  family  has 
not  given  up  its  dream  of  being  repatriated 
to  Israel. 

THE  BIAU-RATHERS 

Leonid  Biali  and  his  wife,  Judith  Ratner. 
were  denied  permission  to  emigrate  in  1978. 
Like  the  Smiliansky  family,  the  Biali- 
Ratners  cannot  emigrate  because  of  Leo- 
nid's alleged  knowledge  of  secrets,  although 
his  last  secret  job  was  15  years  ago.  Under 
the  new  "relaxed"  immigration  rules,  a  Jew 
can  emigrate  to  Israel  only  if  he  has  a 
"close"  relative  in  that  country,  but  "close" 
is  currently  limited  to  father,  mother,  sister, 
brother,  son  or  daughter.  The  Biali-Ratners 
are  the  victim  of  a  three-way  "Catch  22." 
Although  Judith's  elderly  mother  qualifies 
the  family  to  emigrate.  Judith  and  Leonid 
cannot  leave  because  of  Leonid's  alleged 
knowledge  of  secrets.  Their  married.  25- 
year-old  son,  Mikhail,  has  applied  to  leave 
with  his  pregnant  wife  but  is  apparently 
barred  because  his  grandmother  in  Israel  is 
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not  a  sufficiently  close  reUtive.  and  finaUy. 
Judith  was  barred  in  February  for  malcing  a 
short  visit  alone  to  her  ailing  mother  on  the 
ground  that  the  USSR  does  not  have  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Israel  and  thus  cannot 
"protect"  her  while  she  is  on  Israeli  soil. 

In  the  case  of  the  Blali-Ratners.  as  in 
many  other  cases.  Soviet  actions  are  in  vio- 
lation even  of  their  already  restrictive  rules. 
Accordingly.  I  was  asked  to  represent  them 
as  their  attorney  at  the  Moscow  office  of 
OVIR— the  agency  in  charge  of  Immigra- 
tion. We  had  a  memorable  but  inconclusive 
conference  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Luzanovich, 
the  deputy  director  of  OVIR.  I  pointed  out 
that  General  Secretary  Gorbachev,  in  a 
recent  interview  with  French  journalists, 
had  sUted  that  after  five  to  ten  years,  there 
could  be  no  secrecy-related  prohibition  to 
immigration,  since  after  that  period  of  time 
a  secret  is  no  longer  a  secret.  In  the  case  of 
Leonid  Biall,  it  had  already  been  fifteen 
years  since  he  had  been  exposed  to  any  se- 
crets. "Ah,  my  friend,  you  are  mistaken," 
the  deputy  director  replied.  "What  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  meant  was  that  five  to 
ten  years  was  the  average  length  of  time." 
Sometimes  it  may  be  less,  sometimes  more." 
How  could  Leonid  know  how  much  longer 
he  would  have  to  wait,  I  asked.  "It  will  be 
decided  in  due  course."  Could  he  at  least  be 
given  some  approximate  idea?  "It  will  be 
less  time  than  he  has  waited  so  far."  (i.e.. 
less  than  15  years  more!). 

As  for  the  refusal  of  Judith's  request  for  a 
brief  visit  to  her  ailing  mother,  are  such  hu- 
manitarian visits  to  foreign  countries  not 
permitted  by  the  new  laws,  I  inquired.  They 
are.  he  replied.  So  should  not  she  be  permit- 
ted to  "take  the  risk"  herself  of  not  being 
under  Soviet  protection  while  in  Israel? 
"Unfortunately  not,"  I  was  told.  "It  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  our 
country  and  its  citizens." 

The  Biali-Ratners  are  militant  refuseniks. 
On  March  7  through  9,  1987,  Judith  and  two 
other  women  led  a  three-day  hunger  strike 
in  which  eighty  refusenik  women  participat- 
ed, protesting  the  existing  prohibitions  on 
immigration.  Leonid  and  Judith  have  appar- 
ently devoted  their  full  time  and  attention 
to  their  ongoing  efforts  to  gain  freedom  for 
Soviet  Jews.  They  pointed  out  to  me  that  al- 
though 140  political  prisoners  were  released 
from  forced  labor  camps,  the  prisoners  of 
conscience  who  were  nominally  charged 
with  other  offenses  are  still  not  released, 
and  the  number  of  Jews  who  have  received 
permission  to  leave  the  USSR  is  still  only  a 
trickle. 

THX  LEIN  PAM ILY 

Evgeny  Lein  was  a  highly  regarded  scien- 
tist in  Leningrad  when  he  applied  to  emi- 
grate in  1978.  Like  the  others,  he  was  imme- 
diately dismissed  and  has  since  earned  his 
living  shoveling  coal  as  a  stoker  in  a  factory 
boiler  room,  as  a  watchman,  and  finally  tu- 
toring children  in  mathematics. 

In  1981,  Lein  was  arrested  along  with  70 
other  persons  who  were  attending  a  seminar 
on  Jewish  culture  in  Lein's  apartment.  Lein 
spent  six  months  in  prison,  followed  by  7 
months  in  Siberia  at  hard  labor.  Encour- 
aged by  the  newly  proclaimed  policy  of 
Glasnost.  and  after  being  invited  by  the 
Moscow  office  of  OVIR  to  re-submit  his  re- 
quest to  emigrate,  Lein  last  month  sent  In  a 
new  application.  On  March  23rd  of  this 
year,  he  received  a  telephone  call  from 
OVIR.  informing  him  that  permission  had 
been  denied.  The  stated  reason  was  Leonid's 
exposure  to  secrets  while  in  the  army,  al- 
though he  was  discharged  from  the  army  19 
yean  ago,  and  even  though  he  had  had  no 
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exposure  to  secrets  even  while  in  the  army,     tractec 
Stunned  by  the  blatant  absurdity  of  this  re- 
sponse, Lein  asked  the  OVIR  representative 
to  put  the  reason  in  writing.  This  request 
wtis  also  refused. 

lElvgeny's  son  Alex  is  15  and  suffers  the  os- 
tniclsm  of  his  classmates  because  he  is  the 
oily  boy  in  his  class  who  has  not  joined 
Komsomal,  the  Communist  youth  group. 
The  Leins  live  in  fear  that  when  Alex  Is  18. 
he  will  be  drafted  into  the  army,  after 
which  he,  too,  may  be  separately  denied  per- 
mission to  emigrate  based  upon  exposure  to 
inilitary  secrets. 

TKS  VLAOmiR  LIPSHITZ  FAMILY 

le  case  of  Vladimir  Lifshitz  perhaps  best 
illustrates  the  extent  of  anti-Semitism  or 
anti-Zionism  in  the  USSR,  both  In  the 
recent  past  and  at  present.  Lifshitz  is  one  of 
tile  140  prisoners  of  conscience  released 
fiom  prison  camps  within  the  last  few 
w  >eks.  When  he  applied  to  emigrate  in  1981, 
L  fshitz  had  been  chief  of  a  laboratory  in 
a]  iplied  management  for  the  prior  ten  years, 
with  two  master's  degrees  from  Soviet  uni- 
VI  irsities.  After  making  his  application,  Llf- 
slltz  was  promptly  fired  from  his  profes- 
sional job  and  got  work  as  a  laborer  Install- 
ing ventilators.  After  one  year,  he  was  re- 
lieved from  this  job  due  to  ill  health  and 
sdught  low-level  work  In  his  field  as  a  com- 
puter specialist.  During  ten  months,  he  re- 
sponded to  announced  openings  from  40 
companies  in  the  Leningrad  area  for  low- 
level  jobs  for  which  he  was  plainly  well- 
qiialified,  and  was  refused  by  each.  In  No- 
vember 1983,  he  was  warned  by  the  KGB 
that  he  had  one  month  to  find  "an  official" 
j(^b  (he  had  been  working  as  a  private 
tfetor).  Leonid  went  on  a  widely-publicized 
li  linger  strike  and  on  the  20th  day,  a  job  was 
f  nally  arranged  for  him  by  the  KGB  as  an 
e  itry  level  computer  programmer. 

In  the  spring  of  1984,  Vladimir's  16-year- 
a|d  son  Boris,  an  outstanding  student,  was 
admitted  to  the  Institute  of  Pine  Mechanics 
afid  Optics.  After  one  week,  Boris  was  sum- 
lAoned  to  the  administration  office  and  ad- 
vised to  withdraw  from  the  school  under 
threat  of  serious  "trouble"  because  he  had 
fluled  to  Inform  the  administration  that  his 
fMiily  bad  applied  to  emigrate.  Although 
under  Soviet  law  every  student  has  the 
right  to  an  education,  the  president  of  the 
Itistitute  admitted  to  Lifshitz  that  Boris 
Would  not  be  permitted  to  attend  because  of 
His  family's  emigration  request.  Lifshitz 
v^rote  several  letters  to  the  West,  complaln- 
ihg  about  Boris's  rejection.  The  letters  were 
(Sonfiscated  by  the  KGB,  and  when  Lifshitz 
ihquired  why,  he  was  told  that  his  letters 
•Imight  do  harm  to  the  Soviet  system." 
,  Things  quickly  went  from  bad  to  worse.  In 
trie  summer  of  1985,  Lifshitz's  close  friend 
tmd  Hebrew  teacher,  Roald  Zelachonlk,  was 
jjrrested  for  slander  against  the  Soviet 
^stem.  Lifshitz's  house  was  searched.  Cor- 
Bespondence  with  Israeli  friends  and  tapes 
0f  Israeli  songs  were  seized.  Lifshitz  wrote 

Jitters  in  support  of  Zelachonik  before  Zela- 
honiks  trial.  On  June  8,  1986,  Lifshitz  was 
Rested  at  work  and  charged  with  slander 
talnst  the  Soviet  system  (Clause  190  of  the 
(Viet  Penal  Code). 

On  the  fourth  day  after  his  arrest,  Lif- 
|hitz  was  severely  beaten  by  a  fellow  prison- 
ir  acting  on  Instructions  from  the  KGB, 
id  hospitalized  with  a  brain  concussion 
id  a  broken  nose.  While  in  the  hospital,  he 
ras  visited  by  the  KGB  and  threatened 
With  further  "troubles"  unless  he  signed  a 
Confession.  Lifshitz  refused. 

After  release  from  the  hospital,  he  was 
;onvlcted   after   a  one-day   trail   which   at- 
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widespread  attention  for  the  numer- 
ous gr^  violations  of  Soviet  criminal  proce- 
dure. Their  volunteer  American  attorney, 
Professor  Herman  Schwartz  of  American 
University  Law  School,  was  three  times 
denied:  permission  to  attend  the  trial.  The 
trial  wbs  held  in  a  tiny  room  packed  mostly 
with  KGB  agents,  so  that  Lifshitz's  wife 
Anna  fvas  not  at  first  herself  admitted  be- 
cause Shere  was  "no  room." 

Aftej  conviction,  Lifshitz  was  sentenced  to 
three  rears  in  a  prison  camp  at  hard  labor, 
the  maximum  sentence  for  his  offense.  Ac- 
cording to  Soviet  law,  he  should  have  been 
incarcerated  in  the  Leningrad  area  for  such 
a  relalively  short  term,  but  an  exception 
was  ntade.  Lifshitz  was  sent  instead  to  a 
prison  I  camp  in  Kamchatka,  12,000  kilome- 
ters td  the  east— the  furthermost  prison  in 
the  Soiviet  Union  from  Leningrad,  at  which 
prison!  Lifshitz  was  the  sole  prisoner  who 
had  baen  convicted  of  a  political  offense. 

During  his  14  months  in  the  camp,  he  was 
singled  out  for  particularly  arduous  physical 
work,  loading  and  unloading  cement  blocks 
by  hand.  He  felt  privileged  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  he  was  assigned  to  peel  potatoes. 
He  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day,  with  the  re- 
maining hours  in  a  wet,  cold  and  damp  un- 
derground cellar. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Lifshitz  was  pardoned  and 
released,  but  his  ordeal  is  not  over.  Only  the 
focus  has  changed,  from  Lifshitz  himself,  to 
his  soil  Boris,  now  19. 

In  Iilay  1986,  while  Lifshitz  was  in  prison 
camp,TBoris's  turn  came  to  be  drafted.  The 
military  doctors  examined  Boris  and  deter- 
mined] that  he  should  be  exempt  because  of 
a  severe  ulcer  condition.  The  KGB  had  dif- 
ferent! ideas.  They  visited  the  military  doc- 
tors ahd  persuaded  the  doctor  in  charge  to 
chang^  the  diagnosis  from  "ulcers"  to  "gas- 
tritis,'] the  latter  illness  not  being  grounds 
for  exemption.  The  doctor  was  reluctant, 
but  wks  told  by  the  KGB  that  Boris  was 
"the  fon  of  a  dangerous  criminal  and  we 
must  Separate  him  from  his  family."  By  a 
rare  coincidence,  Boris's  mother  Anna,  a  di- 
minutive but  courageous  woman,  happened 
to  be  fitting  in  the  next  room  and  overheard 
this  (ionversation.  Boris's  medical  records 
were  ^hanged,  his  diagnosis  altered  to  gas- 
tritis, land  within  one  week,  Boris  was  draft- 
ed Inio  the  Army.  Within  three  months, 
Boris'Iulcer  had  flared  up.  and  he  was  hospi- 
talized in  September  1986,  then  released 
back  io  his  unit.  He  was  again  hospitalized 
with  inother  severe  ulcer  attack  in  Febru- 
ary. Tlhe  doctors  at  the  Army  hospital  in  Vo- 
logda,! 700  kilometers  from  Leningrad,  have 
recently  told  Vladimir  that  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  Boris'  ulcer  condition,  that  he 
oughq  not  to  have  been  drafted,  and  should 
now  l^  discharged,  but  the  decision  Is  not  In 
their  control. 

And  so,  Vladimir  and  Anna  wait  patiently 
in  thiir  tiny  apartment  on  Klrovsky  Street, 
hopirlg  each  day  to  hear  that  Boris  will  be 
relea^d,  while  his  ulcer  condition  steadily 
worsois.  If  and  when  Boris  should  be  re- 
lease<^,  they  can  once  again  pursue  without 
distr^tion  the  effort  to  emigrate  they  have 
pursued  diligently  since  1981. 

Surbrisingly,  although  the  conditions  of 
their  I  existence  are  bitter  in  the  extreme. 
Vladijnir  and  Anna  Lifshitz  and  the  many 
other  refuseniks  we  visited  are  not  bitter— 
they  retain  a  philosophical  attitude  and  a 
sensej  of  humor  in  the  midst  of  their  grim 
surroundings: 

1.  ttefuseniks  denied  permission  for  rea- 
sons bther  than  secrecy  (i.e.,  for  no  reason 
at  all)  are  termed  "musical"  refuseniks  (no 
motii  e  or  no  "motif"). 


2.  When  Gorbachev  and  Reagan  talk,  it  is 
like  an  encounter  between  a  cat  and  a  dog, 
both  wagging  their  tails.  For  the  dog  it 
means  he  is  happy.  For  the  cat  it  means  he 
is  angry,  and  neither  understands  that  for 
the  other  the  meaning  Is  different. 

But  through  the  humor,  the  anger,  the 
hope  and  the  despair,  there  runs  a  common 
thread  that  emerged  In  every  one  of  our  sev- 
eral Interviews:  We  were  asked  to  bring 
home  with  us  the  belief  and  understanding 
shared  by  all  of  our  interviewees  that  the 
best  hope,  indeed,  perhaps  the  only  hope 
for  a  true  improvement  in  conditions  of  emi- 
gration, lies  in  continued  and  increased  ex- 
pression of  concern  from  the  West.  The 
Soviet  bureaucracy— at  the  highest  levels- 
is  not  Immune  from  world  opinion,  and  is 
perhaps  now  more  sensitive  to  such  opinion 
than  it  has  been  in  many  years.  Having  pro- 
claimed a  new  policy  of  openness,  Gorba- 
chev and  his  colleagues  are  now  subject  to 
question  and  challenge  when  they  violate 
their  own  policy  and  where  their  words  are 
belied  by  their  deeds.  No  one  thinks  there  is 
likely  to  be  major  jeform  overnight,  but 
many  believe  that  if  the  western  countries 
with  whom  the  Soviets  desperately  want  to 
improve  their  image  and  relationship  will 
only  stand  firm,  and  not  be  taken  in  by  the 
conspicuous  but  isolated  public  relations 
gestures  (such  as  the  freeing  of  noted  dissi- 
dents Scharansky  and  Orlov)  but  quietly 
and  firmly  insist  uix>n  real  and  substantial 
relaxation  of  restrictions,  a  major  exodus  of 
Jews  such  as  occurred  in  the  1970s  is  now 
again  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 


WE  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29.  1987 

Mr.  ROWl^ND  of  (Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  great  pleasure.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce the  Watert)ury  Bar  Association's  en- 
thusiastic involvement  in  National  Law  Day  on 
May  1,  1987.  Appropriately  chosen,  the  theme 
for  this  auspicious  occasion  is  "We  The 
People."  Let  us  all  take  time  on  this  day  to 
contemplate  this  ttieme  and  reflect  on  how 
the  Constitution  and  laws  effect  our  dally  lives. 
Such  reflections  should  remind  us  how  fortu- 
nate "we  the  people"  are  to  live  in  a  country 
wf>ere  or>e  can  enjoy  freedom,  liberty,  and  jus- 
tice. 

The  Waterfoury  Bar  Association  plans  to 
highlight  the  day's  events  with  a  <X)urt  room 
celebration  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Vne  Watertxjry  Su- 
perior Court.  Other  events  will  include  a  recital 
of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  presentation 
of  the  Utjerty  Bell  Award. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  THE  ELDERLY 
AND  ELDER  ABUSE 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1987 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  8,  1987, 
I  introduced,  along  with  20  of  my  colleagues, 
two  bills  dealing  with  elderly  victims  of  crime: 
the  Elderly  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1987  and 
the  Elder  Abuse  Information  Act  of  1987. 
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The  first  bill.  H.R.  2018,  the  Elderly  Victims 
of  Crime  Act  of  1987,  ¥mII  require  that  the  el- 
derty  be  included  as  one  of  the  priority  cate- 
gories for  State  crime  victim  assistance  f)ro- 
grams.  Currently,  the  Attorney  General  maKes 
annual  grants  from  a  crime  victims  fund  to 
State  crime  victim  assistance  programs.  Such 
programs  assist  individuals  in  seeking  victim 
compensation  benefits  arvj  promote  coordi- 
nated public  and  private  services  to  aki  chme 
victims.  The  Oime  Victims  Fund  is  generated 
wholly  from  Federal  criminal  fines,  and  not 
from  taxpayers'  dollars.  States  that  have  such 
funds  must  certify  that  priority  for  assistance 
shall  be  given  to  programs  serving  victims  of 
sexual  assault,  spousal  abuse,  and  chiki 
abuse.  My  bill  would  include  ekierly  victims  of 
crime  as  a  priority  category  in  re(X}gnition  of 
ttie  fact  that  most  okjer  Americans  live  on  a 
fixed  income  arxj  are  particularty  affected  t}y 
the  financial  loss  caused  by  crime.  Further, 
the  emotional  effect  of  crime  can  be  great, 
yet,  the  elderty  often  do  not  have  the  financial 
resources  to  obtain  the  support  services  that 
may  be  necessary  to  help  them  cope  with  vic- 
timization. 

The  second  bill,  H.R.  2019,  the  EWer  Abuse 
Information  Act  of  1987,  amends  the  data 
gatherirtg  prcxsedure  on  elder  abuse.  During 
ttie  99th  Congress,  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act  of  1986,  sponsored  by 
(Congressman  Sikorski  and  Senator  Haw- 
kins, was  signed  into  law  to  require  tf>e  Attor- 
ney General  to  modify  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
porting Program  of  the  FBI  to  include  more 
complete  data  for  child  abuse  offenses.  Tf\e 
data  gathered  must  Include  ttie  age  of  the 
victim,  and  the  relationship,  if  any,  of  the 
victim  to  the  offender.  My  bill  woukj  require 
that  the  same  data  be  collected  on  elder 
abuse  cases.  Elder  abuse  is  a  growing  phe- 
nomenon demanding  greater  public  attention. 
This  bill  will  address  the  poor  quality  of  the 
data  currently  available  on  elder  abuse  and 
will  sen/e  to  provide  accurate  infonnatk)n 
at)out  the  problem. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
each  bill  is  a  necessary  step  toward  learning 
more  about,  as  well  as  assisting,  the  elderly 
when  they  are  victims  of  abuse,  neglect  or 
crime. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unfortu- 
nately but  necessarily  off  Capitol  Hill  making 
remarks  regarding  my  H.R.  911,  The  Volun- 
teer Protection  Act  of  1987,  and  was  not 
present  to  vote  on  Rollcall  No.  69.  Had  I  been 
present  artd  voting,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 
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OPEN  LETTER  TO  PRIME  MIN- 
ISTER MARGARET  THATCHER 
AND  GENERAL  SECRETARY 
GORBACHEV  PROM  YEVGENY 
LEIN 


HON.  GEORGE  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the  Record  an 
open  letter  written  t)y  Yevgeny  Lein  of  Lenirv 
grad  to  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  of 
Great  Britain  and  General  Secretary  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  letter  has 
been  translated  from  Russian.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant reminder  that  Secretary  Gort>achev's  new 
policy  of  glasnost  has  not  yet  touched  the 
lives  of  Soviet  refuseniks. 

Letter  From  Yevgeny  Lein  Mar.  24, 1987 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher. 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  Mrs.  Thatches: 
One  of  these  days  you  will  meet  In  the 
Kremlin  and  that  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
leaders  of  two  countries.  I  know  that  among 
the  problems  you  will  be  discussing  will  be 
human  rights  questions. 

At  the  present  time,  in  expectation  of  this 
meeting,  the  mass  media  of  the  Soviet 
Union  publicly  sUtes  that  there  is  a  spirit  In 
the  USSR,  "reconstruction,"  "new  approach 
to  the  emigration  policy  of  the  USSR."  Un- 
fortunately, the  fate  of  my  family  shows 
that  these  statements  are  very  far  from  re- 
ality. 

I  have  t>een  trying  to  emigrate  from  the 
USSR  to  Israel  since  1978.  In  March  of  this 
year,  an  officer  Smimof  from  the  OVIR 
told  me  that  I  was  refused  permission  again. 
Explaining  this  refusal,  Mr.  Smimof  re- 
ferred to  some  mystic  secrecy.  The  secrecy 
is  mystic  because  for  the  past  nine  years,  I 
have  been  working  as  a  guard  and  stoker 
and  tutor.  Before  that  for  many  years,  I 
worked  In  open  Institutions  Lenproyect  and 
in  the  paper  producing  Industries.  I  had  no 
connection  to  any  secret  work.  For  two 
years,  in  1969  and  1970, 1  served  in  the  army 
In  a  quartermaster  unit  and  obviously  that 
took  place  almost  twenty  years  ago.  Under 
these  circumstances,  to  mention  secrecy  is 
not  only  a  tormenting  of  my  family  but  is 
also  a  cynical  disregard  of  your  own  state- 
ments. Mr.  Gorbachev.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  October  1985.  when  you  met  with  the 
president  of  France  Mitterand,  you  stated 
that  all  restrictions  connected  with  secrecy 
have  a  statute  of  limitation  of  only  five 
years. 

How  should  I  Interpret  this  latest  refusal? 
Should  I  interpret  it  as  mistakes  of  un- 
named bureaucrats?  Or  is  it  KGB-initiated 
resistance  to  your  own  democratization 
policy?  Or  maybe  it  is  a  sad  reality  that  the 
words  and  the  deeds  of  the  Soviet  leaders 
are  different. 

I  ask  you  to  discuss  the  problem  of  emi- 
gration of  Soviet  Jews  and  come  to  con- 
structive decisions.  I  call  upon  you  not  to  be 
Indifferent  to  the  fate  of  my  family. 
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occurred  in  World  War  II:  no  stun- 
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veterans  can  easily   Identify.  A  messenger     Indochina  has  still  not  found  peace.  Those     The  publican    e  uo  an'  sez.  "Wp 
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LISTENING  TO  JACKSON 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1987 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  Op- 
Ed  article  v«itten  bi  Tom  Wicker  wtik*  ap- 
peared in  Vhe  April  22.  1987,  edition  of  tfw 
New  York  Tirrtes. 
The  artk:le  foltows: 

LiSTENiMG  TO  Jackson 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
If  you  think  Jesse  Jackson  is  just  the 
"black    candidate"    for    President,    maylie 
you'd  better  think  again— and  listen. 

At  Drake  University  In  Des  Moines  recent- 
ly, Mr.  Jackson  obviously  "turned  on"  an 
audience  almost  all  white,  mostly  young  and 
entirely  enthusiastic,  with  the  message  that 
every  generation  "must  serve  its  day."  with 
its  memljers  "reaching  out  l)eyond  them- 
selves." as  the  generation  of  the  60's  had.  at 
Selma  and  Birmingham,  in  the  sit-ins  across 
the  South. 

Today's  generation,  he  told  the  Drake  stu- 
dents, has  spent  too  much  of  its  time  on 
drugs,  casual  sex  and  selfish  interests.  But 
this  generation,  too.  he  Insisted,  has  its 
challenge:  to  work  for  "economic  justice" 
the  way  men  and  women  of  the  60's  worked 
for  racial  justice. 

"Economic  justice"— not  just  for  poor 
blacks  but  for  displaced  farmers  and  indus- 
trial workers,  the  working  poor  every- 
where—that's the  message  Mr.  Jackson 
preached  in  Iowa  last  week,  to  a  group  of 
business  and  professional  people  in  a  Fifth 
Avenue  apartment  Sunday  night,  to  the 
Texas  Legislature  this  week,  recently  to  the 
legislatures  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  In 
Ronald  Reagan's  America,  he  argues,  too 
many  are  being  left  l)ehind,  while  Wall 
Street  prospers  and  industry  exports  jobs 
overseas. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  talking,  he  says,  about 
issues  people  white  and  black  "really  care 
about"— jobs,  plant  closings,  lost  farms,  chil- 
dren and  drugs,  education,  housing.  When 
he  does  refer  to  specifically  racial  issues  it's 
often  to  lament  black-white  conflict:  "If  we 
must  fight."  he  says,  'let's  fight  together, 
against  the  farm  foreclosure,  at  the  closed 
plant  gate." 

Does  that  make  him  a  t>ona  fide  candidate 
for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination, 
rather  than— as  was  the  case  in  1984— 
merely  the  first  black  man  to  run.  hence 
primarily  the  focus  of  "Run,  Jesse,  run" 
fervor  in  the  black  community? 

Only  time  and  primaries  will  tell.  But  the 
New  York  group,  most  of  whom  were  hardly 
Jackson  fans  when  they  arrived,  left  im- 
pressed by  his  grasp  of  economic  issues  and 
by  his  quiet  but  intense  presentation— for 
instance,  of  an  idea  for  applying  some  of  the 
$2  trillion  he  said  was  available  in  pension 
funds  to  "investing  in  America"— in  schools, 
housing,  roads  and  "bridges  that  won't  fall 
down." 

"I  haven't  seen  anyone  come  into  Iowa 
with  a  message  as  appealing  as  his."  Jim 
Gannon,  the  imowledgeable  editor  of  The 
Des  Moines  Register,  told  me.  "When  he 
asks  why  the  Government  can  bail  out 
Chrysler  and  Continential  Illinois  but  can't 
save  a  farmer  from  foreclosure— that's  a 
question  that  plays  on  Main  Street,  Iowa." 

It's  one  Mr.  Jackson  asks  everywhere— 
now  iMlstered  by  scathing  references  to  the 
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$|3  million  paid  to  Lee  lacocca  last  year  by 
tie  same  Chrysler  Corporation  that  taxpay- 
ers rescued  from  bankruptcy  a  few  years 
aio.  But  Iowa,  depressed  by  agricultural  de- 
cl  ine.  the  first  stop  on  the  caucus-primary 
ci  rcuit  next  year,  is  a  well-chosen  target. 

Mr.  Jackson  hardly  campaigned  there  in 
lf84.  This  time  he  plans  a  major  effort,  in 
ht)pes  of  parlaying  his  appeal  for  "economic 
jistice"  into  an  upset  showing  (similar  to 
pist  Iowa  surprises  by  Jimmy  Carter  and 
Gary  Hart).  In  a  mostly  white  state,  that 
w^uld  send  him  off  and  running  into  the 
S  iper  Tuesday  contests  in  13  Southern  or 
b  irder  states,  where  his  strength  among 
b  acks  could  be  augmented  by  economic  ap- 
p  !als  to  Southern  farmers,  many  as  hard-hit 
a  those  in  Iowa.  (Mr.  Jackson  plans  only  a 
U  ken  effort  in  New  Hampshire  where  he 
b  ;lieves  Governor  Dukakis  of  Massachu- 
»  tts  can  dominate.) 

Many  white  Americans  still  are  not  ready 
f(  r  a  black  President,  but  Mr.  Jackson's  race 
ii  sometimes  an  asset.  The  big  crowds  he 
hfis  been  drawing  in  Iowa,  Minnesota.  Mon- 
ti na  and  other  farm  states  are  attributable 
pirtly  to  curiosity— they  come  to  see  the 
b  ack  candidate  and  stay  to  hear  his  call  for 
'  «onomic  justice." 

It's  been  tried  before,  of  course— a  coali- 
tlon  of  farmers  and  blue-collar  workers,  a 
p  jlitical  union  of  the  displaced,  the  dispos- 
sessed, the  left  behind.  In  the  late  19th  cen- 
ti  iry  the  populist  movement  prospered  brief- 
1;'  and  declined— owing  not  least  to  delilier- 
a^ely  ignited  racial  animosity. 

Can  such  an  appeal  work  in  1988?  Under 
tiie  leadership  of  a  black  Presidential  candi- 
d  ite?  Don't  bet  on  it,  but  don't  dismiss  Jesse 
J  ickson:  he's  saying  things  that  make 
p  eople  listen. 


as  hac 
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occurred  in  World  War  II;  no  stun- 


ning defeats  as  had  taken  place  in  Korea 


VIETNAM  REMEMBERED 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Sunday,  April  26,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  de- 
I  /er  the  dedication  address  of  the  Vietnam 
I  lemorial  at  the  campus  of  Wentworth  Military 
>  cademy  in  Lexington,  MO.  This  memorial 
lonors  those  former  Wentworth  cadets  who 
(ied  in  Vietnam  during  that  tragic  conflict.  I 
itisert  a  copy  of  my  remarks  in  this  Record  in 
arder  to  share  them  with  the  Members  of  this 
lody. 

Vietnam  Remembered 
(By  Congressman  Ike  Skelton) 

INTRODUCTION 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  in  March  1965,  the 
1  irst  U.S.   ground   troops  splashed  ashore 
1  hree  miles  from  Da  Nang.  Vietnam.  Amer- 
i  ca  committed  its  prestige,  its  resources,  and 
I  ts  sons  to  a  struggle  for  freedom  in  South- 
I  last   Asia   that   was   ultimately   lost.   The 
itrange  fact  atx>ut  that  lost  war  was  that 
1  he  Americans  who  saw  action  in  Vietnam 
1  lever    lost    a    battle— from    the    la   Drang 
^aUey  1965.  to  the  Tet  Offensive  in  1968.  to 
he  Easter  Offensive  of  1972. 
In    the    countless    military    engagements 
hroughout   the   period  of   active  U.S.   in- 
volvement   in    Indochina,    Viet    Cong    and 
^orth   Vietnamese   units   that  saw   action 
igainst  American  combat  forces— Army  and 
Sparine— came  out  second  l)est.  There  were 
10  Bataans  or  Kasserine  Passes  in  Vietnam 


iOO.OOO  Chinese  attacked  American 
forces  I  approaching  the  Yalu  River  in  No- 
veml»er  1950.  American  forces  that  went  off 
to  battle  in  Vietnam  were  well-equipped, 
well-tr  Lined,  and  well-motivated. 

How'ver.  the  men  who  went  off  to  battle 
in  Vieviam  left  an  America  undergoing  dra- 
matic Changes.  An  intellectual  civil  war  of 
sorts  \fas  taking  place  in  the  country  during 
sriod.  a  war  of  values  and  ideas.  The 
fhts  movement,  the  war  against  pov- 
le  growth  of  an  underground  drug 
the  women's  movement,  the  emer- 
|of  the  generation  gap— these  were 
le  of  the  developments  taking  place 
in  American  society. 

They  led  to  a  questioning  about  the  role 
of  Anierica  in  the  world,  about  the  values 
that  we  as  a  nation  should  stand  for  and 
promoJLe.  In  some  ways,  those  issues  have 
still  ndt  been  resolved,  partly  because  of  our 
inabilily  as  a  nation  to  assimilate  the  divi- 
sive experience  that  became  known  as  the 
Vietnin  War. 

UNRECOGNIZED  SACRIFICES 

Mosi  Americans  don't  fully  realize  the 
sacrif i  ;es  made  by  the  generation  that  went 
off  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  The  distinctions  be- 
tween  Vietnam  and  World  War  II  are  eye- 
openii  g: 

Marines  suffered  more  casualties  in  Viet- 
nam han  in  World  War  11—105,000  to 
90.000 

The  average  Vietnam-era  veteran  served 
34  mo  iths;  the  average  World  War  II  veter- 
an ser  r^ed  30  months; 

Thri  le-quarters  of  those  who  died  In  Viet- 
nam V  ere  volunteers; 

The  average  age  of  those  who  served  in 
Vietni  m  was  19;  in  World  War  II  it  was  26. 

The  nature  of  the  war  was  different  too. 
The  a  /erage  Vietnam  War  infantryman  was 
pluck)  d  from  civilian  life  and  after  six 
montlis  of  training  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Vietnum.  There  he  found  himself  in  an 
alien  md  hostile  environment.  He  was  re- 
quirec  to  pursue  an  elusive  enemy,  in  a 
guerrilla  war  where  there  were  no  "lines", 
and  w  tiere  it  was  difficult  to  tell  friend  from 
foe.  Attack  could  come  at  any  time- day  or 
night.  Vietnam  was  an  individual  war, 
fough  t  primarily  at  the  platoon  and  compa- 
ny le  rel.  There  were  great  responsibilities 
placet  I  on  platoon  and  squad  leaders,  who 
were  iroung  men  just  in  their  late  teens  or 
early  20's.  with  less  than  two  years  of  mili- 
tary e  xperience. 

The  Second  World  War  was  different.  As 
an  ex  unple.  take  the  29th  Infantry  division. 
It  wss  activated  in  February.  1941,  and 
shipped  overseas  to  Great  Britain  in  Octo- 
ber. :  942.  There  it  remained  training  and 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Prance,  in 
whicl  it  participated  on  June  6.  1944.  Less 
than  I  full  year  later.  May  of  1945,  the  War 
in  Evrope  was  over.  The  fighting  for  the 
29th  and  the  other  American  units  was 
brutal,  but  their  training  paid  off.  Even 
befor ;  they  set  foot  on  the  l)eaches  of  Nor- 
mandy.  the  men  of  the  29th  were  seasoned 
soldi*  rs.  They  were  well  prepared  for  the 
large  scale  combat  in  Europe,  where  forces 
operated  in  division-sized  units  and  larger. 
The  ( onventional  warfare  tactics  of  the  Nazi 
force !  did  not  take  them  by  surprise.  More- 
over, they  had  a  clear  understanding  of  why 
they  were  in  Europe  and  why  they  were 

fight  ng. 

THE  SOOTHING  PASSAGE  OF  TIME 

In  Shakespeare's  Anthony  and  Cleopatra 
then  is  a  scene  with  which  many  Vietnam 


veterans  can  easily  identify.  A  messenger 
has  come  to  tell  Cleopatra  of  some  unfortu- 
nate news,  that  her  beloved  Mark  Antony 
has  married  another.  Upon  hearing  the  bad 
news,  she  strikes  the  unfortunate  messen- 
ger. She  strikes  the  poor  fellow  again  and 
again,  venting  her  anger,  hurt,  and  frustra- 
tion in  this  distressing  manner. 

In  much  the  same  way.  Vietnam  veterans 
suffered  unjustly  from  a  war  that  eventual- 
ly l)ecame  unpopular.  Nations  make  war: 
soldiers  merely  fight  them.  Yet  many,  a 
loud  minority,  made  the  mistake  of  blaming 
an  unpopular  war  on  those  who  answered 
their  country's  call,  rather  than  on  the  poli- 
ticians who  made  the  decision  to  fight  that 
war.  Those  who  fought  in  Vietnam,  or 
served  in  the  military  at  that  time,  were 
held  responsible  for  events  over  which  they 
had  little  control. 

In  the  years  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
many  Americans  who  once  treated  Vietnam 
veterans  with  indifference  and  even  con- 
tempt have  come  to  realize  that  such  treat- 
ment was  wrong.  Those  who  served  and 
fought  in  the  most  devisive  conflict  since 
the  Civil  War  deserve  honor  and  respect. 
The  dignity  and  importance  of  military 
service,  especially  for  those  who  fought  in 
Vietnam,  has  finally  l)een  recognized.  Pa- 
rades for  Vietnam  veterans  that  have  taken 
place  in  Washington,  Chicago,  New  York 
and  other  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
country  are  proof  of  this  recognition.  This 
ceremony  here  today  is  yet  another  indica- 
tion that  the  passage  of  time  has  allowed  us 
to  see  the  past  more  clearly. 

THE  VIETNAM  MEMORIAL 

There  is  now  a  memorial  in  Washington 
to  commemorate  the  bravery  and  sacrifice 
of  those  who  served  their  country  in  Viet- 
nam. It  took  some  time  to  build.  The  politi- 
cal passions  aroused  at  home  during  the 
course  of  the  war  did  not  die  down  with  the 
fall  of  Saigon  in  April  1975. 

As  the  war  itself  was  controversial,  so  too 
was  the  idea  of  a  memorial.  As  in  many 
other  matters,  it  was  those  who  fought  in 
Vietnam  who  took  the  initiative  to  build  a 
memorial.  It  lists  the  names  of  the  58,132 
who  served  in  the  American  uniform  and 
gave  their  lives  in  that  tragic  cause. 

The  building  of  the  memorial  was  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  attitudes  of  the  veterans  to- 
wards themselves  and  in  the  attitude  of  the 
American  public  towards  them.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  despite  the  unpopularity 
of  the  war  91%  of  Vietnam  veterans  were 
"glad  they  had  served  their  country." 

NOT  IN  VAIN 

Despite  our  considerable  efforts,  Indo- 
china fell  to  communist  aggression— Camlx)- 
dia,  Vietnam,  and  Laos.  A  numt>er  of  promi- 
nent opponents  of  the  U.S.  role  in  Vietman. 
including  a  number  in  Congress,  took  the 
position  that  a  communist  victory  was  pref- 
erable to  the  continuation  of  the  war.  They 
discounted  the  fears  expressed  by  many' 
that  a  bloodbath  would  take  place.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  were  wrong. 

In  Vietnam,  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
sent  off  to  "Re-education  camps",  the  eu- 
phemism used  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
conquerors  for  slave  labor  camps,  after  the 
fall  of  Saigon  in  April  1975.  Since  then, 
1,000,000  Vietnamese  have  fled  the  country 
by  various  means,  mostly  by  sea.  In  Cambo- 
dia, the  consequences  of  a  communist  victo- 
ry were  disastrous.  Several  million  dUed  at 
the  hands  of  the  Khymer  Rough  Govern- 
ment of  Pol  Pot.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
film,  "The  Killing  Fields,"  now  understand 
this.  Twelve  years  after  the  fall  of  Saigon, 
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Indochina  has  still  not  found  peace.  Those 
who  fought  in  Vietnam  can  take  but  small 
comfort  from  the  grim  results  of  our  effort 
in  Indochina.  They  tried  to  prevent  the  hol- 
ocaust from  taking  place. 

And  yet  there  is  a  hopeful  side  to  the 
story.  I  l>elieve  a  credible  argument  can  be 
made  that  the  period  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  bought  time  for  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia.  If  some  of  the  domi- 
noes fell,  not  all  of  them  did.  Thailand,  Ma- 
laysia, Singapore,  and  Indonesia  had  time  to 
develop  and  strengthen  themselves  political- 
ly and  economically.  As  members  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN)  their  average  economic  rate  of 
growth  in  the  decade  after  1975  was  seven 
percent  in  real  terms,  twice  the  global  aver- 
age. Today.  East  Asia  has  replaced  Western 
Europe  as  America's  leading  overseas  trad- 
ing partner.  No  one  could  have  predicted 
such  a  development  in  1965.  The  sacrifice  of 
those  who  served  in  Vietnam  was  not  in 
vain. 

WENTWORTH  MIUTARY  ACADEMY  MEMORIAL 

Today  we  gather  here  to  honor  those  who 
fought  for  America  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. In  many  ways  this  helicopter  is  the 
right  memorial  for  the  war.  for  those  who 
served  there.  The  familiar  "Huey"  conjures 
up  a  host  of  images  and  emotions.  It  served 
as  transport,  gunship.  and  medevac  chopper 
for  soldiers  and  Marines  alike.  It  became 
one  of  the  enduring  symt>ols  of  the  war 
itself,  ever  present  on  the  battlefield. 
Countless  photographs,  evening  broadcasts, 
and  documentaries  showed  it  in  action.  For 
many  who  never  made  it  to  Vietnam,  along 
with  those  who  did.  one  caimot  think  about 
Vietnam  for  long  without  the  mind's  eye  fo- 
cusing on  a  UH-1  silhouetted  against  the 
sky.  the  distinctive  sound  of  its  blades  cut- 
ting through  the  air. 

CONCLUDING  THOUGHTS 

War.  by  its  very  nature,  has  often  been 
controversial,  even  within  the  country  of 
one  of  the  warring  sides.  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  l>egan  with  intense  national 
patriotic  fervor  and  ended  with  national 
gratitude  toward  the  heroic  American  sol- 
dier who  distinguished  himself  on  the 
countless  battlefields  of  those  two  wars. 
This  national  respect  has  proved  more  the 
exception  than  the  rule. 

History  tells  us  that  the  soldier,  following 
the  dictates  of  his  profession,  often  finds 
himself  misunderstood  and  unappreciated 
at  home.  As  soldiers  must  leam,  they  must 
do  their  t>est  as  the  military  arm  of  a  coun- 
try and  let  neither  praise  nor  disdain  take 
them  from  their  course  of  doing  their  duty 
as  military  professional. 

For  centuries,  the  British  demonstrated  a 
repeated  lack  of  respect  for  their  soldiers  re- 
turning home  from  various  wars.  Often,  the 
public  back  on  the  islands  of  Great  Britain 
knew  little  of  the  battles,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, cared  not  alwut  them  nor  the  men 
who  fought. 

British  Poet  Laureate  Rudyard  Kipling— 
who  haptjens  to  tte  one  of  my  favorite 
poets— as  a  young  man  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  India  writing  about  soldiers  and  sol- 
diering. One  of  his  most  memorable  works, 
penned  atx>ut  that  familiar  British  soldier, 
known  more  commonly  as  "The  Redcoat "  or 
'"Tommy",  gives  us  a  vivid,  and  sol>ering  pic- 
ture of  public  attitude  toward  the  soldier  of 
his  day.  The  poem  is  entitled  simply 
"Tommy:" 

TOMMT 

I  went  into  a  public-'ouse  to  get  a  pint 
o'l)eer. 
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The  publican  'e  up  an'  sez,  "We  serve  no 

red-coats  here." 
The  girls  be'ind  the  bar  they  laughed  an' 

giggled  fit  to  die, 
I  outs  into  the  street  again  an'  to  myself  sez 

I: 

O  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

"Tonuny,  go  away"; 
But  it's   "Thank  you.  Mister  Atkins."  when 

the  band  t>egLns  to  play— 
The  band  liegins  to  play,  my  tx)ys,  the  band 

begins  to  play, 

0  it's  'Thank  you.  Mister  Atkins."  when  the 

t>and  l>egins  to  play. 

1  went  into  a  theatre  as  sober  as  could  lie. 
They  gave  a  drunk  civilian  room,  but  'adn't 

none  for  me; 
They  sent  me  to  the  gallery  or  round  the 

music-'aUs, 
But  when  it  comes  to  fightin'.  Lord!  they'll 

shove  me  in  the  stalls! 
For  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

"Tommy,  wait  outside"; 
But  it's  "Special  train  for  Atkins"  when  the 

trooper's  on  the  tide— 
The  troopship's  on  the  tide,  my  boys,  the 

troopship's  on  the  tide, 
O  it's    "Special  train  for  Atliins"  when  the 

trooper's  on  the  tide. 
Yes,  makin'  mock  o'  uniforms  that  guard 

you  while  you  sleep 
Is  cheaper  than  them  uniforms,  an'  they're 

starvation  cheap; 
An'  hustlin'  drunken  soldiers  when  they're 

goin'  large  a  bit 
Is  five  times  t)etter  business  than  paradin'  in 

f  uU  kit. 
Then  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

"Tommy,  'ow's  yer  soul?" 
But  it's  "Thin  red  line  of  'eroes"  when  the 

drums  l>egin  to  roll— 
The  drums  begin  to  roll,  my  boys,  the  drums 

t>egin  to  roll, 
O  it's  ""Thin  red  line  of  'eroes"  when  the 

drums  t>egin  to  roll. 

You  talk  o'  t>etter  food  for  us,  an'  schools, 
an'  fires,  an'  all: 

We'll  wait  for  extry  rations  if  you  treat  us 
rational. 

Don't  mess  at>out  the  cook-room  slops,  but 
prove  it  to  our  face 

The  Widow's  Uniform  is  not  the  soldier- 
man's  disgrace. 

For  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

"Chuck  him  out.  the  brute!" 
But  it's  "Saviour  of  'is  country"  when  the 

guns  l>egin  to  shoot; 
An'  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

anything  you  please; 
An'  Tommy  ain't  a  bloomin'  fool— you  t>et 

that  Tommy  sees! 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  with  this  dedi- 
cation here  today  we  can  help  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  American 
soldier  who  served  during  the  Vietnam  War. 
Prom  this  day  forward  let  us  never  forget 
the  honor,  patriotism,  and  bravery  of  Amer- 
ica's men  and  women  in  uniform.  They  de- 
serve no  less. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 


ilnW/  9Q    1QR7 
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CINCINNATI  BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONS 


JMI 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 
Wednesday,  April  29. 1987 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  third 
year  in  a  row,  some  young  men  from  Qncin- 
nati,  OH.  have  demonstrated  that  athletic  suc- 
cess can  be  achieved  without  sacrificing  aca- 
demic excellence.  The  members  of  the  Oncin- 
nati  Bible  Ck><lege  men's  basketball  team  this 
year  won  their  third  successive  division  II  bas- 
ketball chanpkxiship  of  the  National  Christian 
College  Athletic  Association. 

The  Ondnnati  Bible  College  "dynasty" 
woukj  not  seen  as  remakable  were  it  not  for 
the  outstanding  classroom  discipline  observed 
by  the  students.  And  on  top  of  all  this,  the 
members  of  the  GoWen  Eagles'  basketball 
squad  receive  no  sports-related  financial  aid. 

The  GoWen  Eagles  have  been  to  the 
NCCAA  final  tournament  for  the  past  5  years 
and  have  played  in  the  championship  game  4 
years  running,  emerging  as  cfiampions  for 
each  of  the  last  3  years.  The  entire  Cincinnati 
community  tips  its  hat  to  Coach  Tony  Walling- 
ford  for  his  excellent  skills  both  on  and  off  the 
court.  We  also  salute  ttie  members  of  the 
team  and  coaching  stafff:  Tony  Wallingford, 
coach;  Lawain  McNeil,  assistant  coach;  Tim 
Cole,  sports  information;  Joel  Saunders,  man- 
ager; Rob  Cordrey.  gurard;  Chip  Mehaffy, 
guard;  Junior  Moffatt,  guard;  Jeff  Taylor, 
guard;  Mike  McGuire.  guard;  Chad  Hudson, 
forward;  James  Brumnoett,  fonward;  Dave 
Gorman,  forward;  Tim  Wright,  forward;  Dave 
Strasser.  forward  and  Tim  Livingston,  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  men  are  a  tribute  to  our 
community.  I  insert  ttie  following  article  in  the 

CONGRESStONAL  RECORD: 

BiBLZ  College  Wins  Third  Basketball 
Championship 

On  Monday  March  11,  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer reported  "A  dynasty  is  l)eing  built  on 
Price  Hill."  This  was  In  reference  to  the 
Cincinnati  Bible  CoUege  (CBC),  which  had 
just  captured  their  third  consecutive  nation- 
al championship  in  men's  baslsetball  on  Sat- 
urday. An  exciting  93-91  overtime  victory 
over  Multnomah  School  of  the  Bible  (Port- 
land. Oregon),  capped  off  a  29-5  season  for 
the  Golden  Eagles. 

The  national  championship  tournament 
was  sponsored  by  the  National  Christian 
College  Athletic  Association.  NCCAA.  This 
association  represents  over  130  christian 
schools  around  the  country.  This  year's 
tournament  was  hosted  by  CBC,  and  the 
games  were  played  before  sellout  crowds  of 
1500  at  Presidents  Hall  on  the  Price  Hill 
campus.  Eight  teams,  competed  in  the  tour- 
nament treating  local  fans  to  some  top  qual- 
ity small  college  ttasketball  competition. 

CBC  has  competed  in  the  NCCAA  Divi- 
sion II  since  its  inception  12  years  ago.  The 
college  has  set  6  of  12  team  records  in  the 
Association,  while  Ijecoming  the  team  to 
be&t  In  the  past  5  years.  Much  of  CBC's  suc- 
cess can  be  attributed  to  their  coach,  Tony 
Wallingford.  Wallingford  joined  the  college 
5  years  ago  and  oversees  the  recruiting  and 
coaching  responsibilities  for  the  basketball 
program.  During  his  tenure  at  the  college 
Wallingford  has  compiled  a  152-20  record. 
In  addition   to  3   national  championships. 


e3:tensions  of  remarks 

CBC  finished  runnerup  one  year,  losing  by  1 
poln  I  in  the  1984  title  game  to  Baptist  Bible 
Coll  sge  of  Springfield.  Missouri. 

Although  unable  to  offer  athletic  scholar- 
ships. Coach  Wallingford  manages  to  recruit 
top  talent  from  around  the  country.  Wal- 
ling ord  looks  for  young  men  with  a  strong 
rela  lonship  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
whq  have  goals  for  their  education,  excel- 
lent: athletic  ability  and  a  true  love  for  the 
gamie.  Wallingford  is  proud  of  the  way  the 
schdol  has  combined  a  quality,  accredited 
education  with  an  athletic  program  that 
strides  for  excellence.  He  states  "Basketball 
Is  aa  extension  of  our  main  program  here, 
educating  for  service  to  the  Lord." 

At  a  time  when  we  see  a  real  crisis  of  In- 
tegrity in  college  athletics,  the  program  at 
CBC  offers  a  refreshing  outlook.  The  pro- 
„._.  maintains  Its  high  standards  without 
con«jromising  integrity.  The  young  men  are 
challenged  to  get  the  very  most  out  of 
the«iselves  building  their  character  with 
healthy  competition.  Coach  Wallingford  l)e- 
liev^s  that  the  discipline  and  hard  work  In- 
volvted  In  such  competition  enhances  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  athletes  and 
wllljlje  valuable  In  their  Christian  ministries 
do^n  the  road.  Coach  Wallingford  sees  the 
bastetball  program  at  CBC  as  a  ministry  In 
Itseu.  Besides  the  outreach  it  provides  to 
thellocal  community  and  the  uplifting  of 
the  [student  morale,  there  is  a  real  ministry 
in  developing  Christian  men.  Coach  Wal- 
linglord  maintains  "you  cant  separate  bas- 
ketlall  from  their  spiritual  lives."  The  de- 
veldpment  of  a  man's  character  is  influ- 
enced by  every  decision  and  activity  he  Is 
engfiged  in. 

congratulations  to  Cinclimati  Bible  Col- 
leg^  which  brings  to  the  city  a  bona  fide  na- 
tioital  champion  and  a  model  athletic  pro- 
grain  serving  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


grain; 
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measure  will  be  welcome  news.  To  those 
wt>ose  stipport  for  Davis-Bacon  reform  has 
been  a  Irojan  horse  approach  to  abolishing 
the  act,  I  am  quite  certain  this  measure  will  be 
a  disappointment.  The  committee  t>elieves 
very  stror>gly  in  the  continuing  need  for  statu- 
tory mini»ium  labor  standards  protection  for 
American  workers. 

A  free  |narket  economy  is  not  a  free  for  all. 
There  ar<  basic  rules  which  govern  the  rela- 
tionship tietween  employers  and  their  employ- 
ees. Those  basic  legal  protections  are  as 
timely  today  as  they  were  when  they  were  en- 
acted. Tlie  idea  that  market  forces  alone 
shoukj  centrol  fundamental  matters  such  as 
minimum  I  or  prevailing  wages.  occupatk>nal 
safety  anp  health  or  for  that  matter,  even  with 
respect  t^  investors  under  our  securities  laws, 
is  certairjly  a  failed  notion  whose  time  has 
come  and  gone.  Last  year's  vote  on  Davis- 
Bacon  arid  this  week's  vote  on  trade  regula- 
tion would  seem  to  indk:ate  that  the  majority 
of  this  t)^y  and  the  American  people  under- 
stand th0  need  tor  continued  government  in- 
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to  insure  fair  competition  in  our 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  FOR 
DAVIS-BACON  LEGISLATION 

HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
tl*  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

t,  r.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
intr  xjuce  legislation  to  reform  the  Davis- 
Ba4on  Act.  This  proposal  is  the  result  of  many 
months  of  careful  study  by  the  Sutxjommittee 
on  Labor  Standards  of  comments  and  com- 
pla  nts  that  have  t>een  brought  to  our  attention 
dur  ng  my  term  as  chairman. 

>  s  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall,  I 
maje  a  commitment  during  the  last  Congress 
to  ake  up  this  issue  and  study  the  effects  of 
F»  leral  constructkjn  prevailing  wage  law.  I  am 
an  individual  who  takes  my  promises  very  seri- 
ouiily.  Since  last  August,  when  the  Davis- 
Ba  ;on  amendment  to  the  armed  services  bill 
offjred  by  Mr.  Hawkins  and  myself  passed 
th«  House  overwhelmingly.  I  have  held  sever- 
al hearings.  We  have  carefully  reviewed  the 
record  of  those  hearings  as  well  as  proceed- 
ing in  other  committees  which  relate  to  this 
sU  tject. 

he  amendments  to  the  act  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  eliminate  problems  identified 
will  the  application  of  the  act  to  small 
projects  as  well  as  answer  criticism  atiout  en- 
foijcement. 

To  those  who  in  good  faith  have  urged  that 
th  I  Davis-Bacon  Act  be  updated,  I  believe  this 


ir.  the  Members  spoke  very  strongly 
if  raising  the  threshold  for  application 
vis-Bacon  Act.  An  increase  in  the 
to  $25,000  for  military  construction 
and  military  housing  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  4p6  to  5.  My  bill  will  take  the  threshold 
for  new  aonstnjction  to  $50,000  which  is  twwe 
as  high  |as  the  measure  which  passed  the 
House  or  August  15.  1986.  I  believe  that  this 
proposal  which  raises  the  threstiold  25  times 
its  present  level  will  provide  a  fair  and  realistic 
procurenient  exemption  for  small  projects. 

This  bfll  acknowledges  the  differences  be- 
tween n*w  constructkjn  and  repair  work.  We 
have  sel  a  threshold  level  of  $15,000  for 
repair.  ^Iteration,  renovation,  reconstruction, 
or  rehabilitation.  This  is  a  sevenfold  increase 
in  the  (*esent  threshold  yet  still  recognizes 
the  fact  Ihat  repair  work  is  more  often  award- 
ed under  small  contracts  and  is  much  more 
susceptil)le  to  fragmentation  of  projects  into 
even  sn  alter  contracts  to  avoid  the  require- 
ments ol  the  act. 

Along  with  our  adjustment  in  the  threshold 
we  have!  undertaken  a  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  afct.  Despite  strong  judicial  or  adminis- 
trative precedent  interpreting  various  provi- 
sions, we  have  encountered  a  numt)er  of  situ- 
ations where  disputes  have  arisen  between 
granting  agencies  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  o<i  how  the  act  should  be  applied  or  en- 
forced, trhis  Davis-Bacon  reform  bill  codifies 


the  autf^ty  presently  vested  in  the  Secretary 


of 

cation 

enforcei 

determi 

should 

tion  of 


pursuant  to  Executive  order.  Clarifi- 
administi^ative  authority,  streamlined 
nt  mechanisms,  more  timely  wage 
itions  and  other  improvements 
o  a  long  way  to  improving  administra- 
le  act.  A  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
act  will  iree  all  of  us  from  the  annual  attempts 
to  attach  Davis-Bacon  amendments  to  de- 
fense, transportation  or  other  vital  legislation.  I 
believe  this  measure  accomplishes  the  dual 
objectives  of  providing  greater  flexibility  to 
granting  agencies  as  well  as  continued  protec- 
tion for  workers. 

Induced  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks ii  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  this 


legislation.  I  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  to  support  this  bill.  I  have  ten- 
tatively scheduled  a  hearing  on  May  14  and 
hope  to  report  this  measure  from  subcommit- 
tee in  the  very  near  future. 

Sbction-by -Section  Analysis  op  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Reform  Bill 

section  1.  SHORT  TITLE.  REFERENCE 

Sul>sectlon  (a)  provides  that  the  Act  may 
l>e  cited  as  the  "Davis-Bacon  Act." 
Sul>section  (b)  is  a  technical  provision. 

SECTION  a.  ACT  TITLE 

Provides  that  the  title  of  the  Act  is  the 
"Davls-Bacon  Act." 

SECTION  3.  STANDARD  REVISION 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  is  redesignated 
as  section  2  and  amended  to  provide  that 
the  Act  shall  apply  to  any  contract  in  excess 
of  $50,000  for  new  construction  (including 
painting  and  decorating)  or  any  contract  in 
excess  of  $15,000  for  alteration,  repair,  ren- 
ovation, rehabilitation,  or  reconstruction 
(including  painting  and  decorating).  The 
Act  would  apply  also  to  a  contract  for  the 
lease  of  a  facility  if  construction,  alterna- 
tion, repair,  renovation,  rehabilitation,  or 
reconstruction  is  required  for  fulfillment  of 
the  contract. 

A  sentence  is  added  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A) 
which  provides  that  an  individual  shall  l>e 
considered  a  laljorer  or  mechanic  If  the  con- 
tractor or  sulKontractor  paid  the  individual, 
directly  or  through  a  subcontract,  for  serv- 
ices the  Individual  performed  to  carry  out 
the  contract. 

New  subparagraph  (3)(A)  provides  that 
the  wages  required  to  be  paid  shall  be  the 
wages  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
prevailing  within  2  years  of  the  date  the 
contract  was  entered  into.  If  the  Secretary 
has  not  made  a  prevailing  wage  determina- 
tion within  the  2-year  limitation,  the  pre- 
vailing wage  shall  lie  the  highest  wage  de- 
termined to  be  prevailing  In  the  State  in 
which  the  contract  is  to  t)e  performed.  In 
making  a  prevailing  wage  determination  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  wages  paid  for 
all  projects  of  the  same  character  in  the 
area  under  contracts  which  have  t>een  en- 
tered into  for  amounts  not  less  than  those 
specified  to  be  the  minimum  amounts  neces- 
sary for  the  Act  to  apply. 

SECTION  4.  MULTIPLE  CONTRACTS 

Section  4  amends  section  2  of  the  Act  (as 
redesignated)  by  adding  a  new  sut>section 
(b)  which  protests  against  the  splitting  of 
contracts  to  avoid  the  application  of  the  Act 
by  providing  that  any  2  or  more  contracts 
for  any  project  that  Individually  do  not 
exceed  the  minimum  amount  necessary  for 
the  Act  to  apply,  in  the  aggregate  do  exceed 
such  amount,  and  all  relate  to  the  same 
work  or  related  work  at  the  same  site  shall 
t>e  treated  as  a  single  contract. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  sutisectlon  (b)  provides 
that  any  interested  person  may  bring  an 
action  against  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment or  the  head  of  the  agency  which  en- 
tered into  contracts  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
vision. The  action  may  be  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  the  violation  is  alleged  to  have 
l>een  committed  or  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  action  shall  commence  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  day  on  which  the  last 
lal)or  was  performed  under  the  contract.  If 
the  court  finds  that  there  has  lieen  a  viola- 
tion, the  court  may  order  such  relief  as  ro^y 
t>e  appropriate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SECTION  6.  APPRENTICES,  TRAINEES,  AND 
HELPERS 

A  new  subsection  (c)  is  added  to  section  2 
of  the  Act  (as  redesignated  and  amended) 
which  defines  the  terms  "apprentice", 
"trainee"  and  "helper",  and  prescrit>es  cir- 
cumstances under  which  such  persons  may 
be  paid  less  than  the  required  wage  rate. 

(1)  An  apprentice  may  t>e  paid  less  than 
the  required  wage  rate  if  the  apprentice  is— 

(A)  employed  pursuant  to  and  individually 
registered  in  a  bona  fide  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training  of  the  Department  of 
LatMr  or  with  a  State  Apprenticeship 
Agency  recognized  by  the  Bureau,  or 

(B)  employed  in  the  first  90  days  of  proba- 
tionary employment  as  an  apprentice  in 
such  an  apprenticeship  program  and  is  not 
Individually  registered  In  the  program  but 
has  l>een  certified  by  the  Bureau  (where  ap- 
propriate) to  be  eligible  for  probationary 
employment  as  an  apprentice. 

(2)  A  trainee  may  be  paid  less  than  the  re- 
quired wage  rate  If  the  trainee  is  employed 
pursuant  to  and  individually  registered  in  a 
program  which  has  received  prior  approval 
which  Is  evidenced  by  formal  certification 
by  the  Department  of  Lat>or. 

(3)  A  heli>er  may  be  paid  less  than  the  re- 
quired wage  rate  if— 

(A)  the  helper  is  employed  in  a  classifica- 
tion of  helpers  which  prevails  In  the  area  In 
which  the  helper  is  employed, 

(B)  the  scope  of  the  helper's  duties  is  de- 
fined and  can  be  differentiated  from  the 
duties  of  the  journeyman,  and 

(C)  the  helper  Is  not  used  as  informal  ap- 
prentice or  trainee. 

The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions defining  apprentices,  trainees,  and 
helpers,  and  prescribing  the  conditions 
under  which  they  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
required  wage  rate,  the  rate  at  which  they 
will  be  employed  and  such  other  conditions 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

SECTION  6.  WAGE  REVIEW 

Section  3  of  the  Act  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 4(a)  which  provides  that  any  lalwrer  or 
mechanic  or  any  interested  person  may  peti- 
tion the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  of  the  i:>epartment  of  Labor 
to  review  the  wage  payments  received  to  de- 
termine if  the  wage  payments  have  t>een 
made  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
wage  determination  made  by  the  Secretary. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  petition,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  notify  the  Chief  Administrative 
Law  Judge  of  the  Department  of  Lat>or  or 
such  receipt,  and  within  30  days  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  petition,  either  decide  whether 
to  determine  If  wage  payments  have  tjeen 
made  as  required  and  proceed  to  make  the 
determination,  or  refer  the  petition  to  the 
Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge  for  assign- 
ment to  an  administrative  law  judge  to 
make  the  determination. 

If  the  Administrator  makes  a  determina- 
tion on  a  petition  within  120  days  of  its  re- 
ceipt, either  the  petitioner  or  the  employer 
Involved  may,  within  15  days  of  the  date  of 
issuance  of  the  determination,  request  a 
hearing  on  the  determination  by  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge.  If  no  request  for  a  hear- 
ing is  made  within  15  days,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Administrator  shall  be  deemed 
to  tte  a  final  agency  action. 

If  the  administrator  does  not  make  a  de- 
termination on  a  petition  within  120  days  of 
its  receipt,  the  Administrator  shall  refer  the 
petition  to  the  Chief  Administrative  Law 
Judge  for  assignment  to  an  administrative 
law  judge  to  make  the  determination,  or  If 
the  Administrator  does  not  refer  the  petl- 
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tion  within  5  days  of  the  expiration  of  the 
120-day  period,  the  Chief  Administrative 
Law  Judge  shall  assign  the  petition  to  an 
administrative  law  judge  to  make  the  deter- 
mination. 

The  administrative  law  judge  to  whom  the 
petition  has  l>een  assigne(i.  to  whom  a  deter- 
mination of  the  Administrator  has  l>een  re- 
ferred under  a  request  for  hearing,  or  to 
whom  a  petition  has  l)een  referred  liecause 
the  Administrator  has  declined  to  act  on  the 
petition,  shall,  within  120  days  of  the  assign- 
ment or  referral,  conduct  a  hearing  on  the 
record  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  and 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether  wage 
payments  have  been  made  as  required. 

Within  30  days  of  the  issuance  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  Administrative  law 
judge,  the  petitioner  or  the  employer  in- 
volved In  the  petition  may  request  the  Sec- 
retary to  review  the  determination.  If  no  re- 
quest for  review  is  made  within  the  30-day 
period  or,  within  30  days  of  the  date  the  de- 
termination is  made  the  Secretary  does  not 
grant  a  request  to  review  the  determination 
of  the  administrative  law  judge,  the  deter- 
mination shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  final 
agency  action. 

The  Secretary  may  grant  a  request  to 
review  a  determination  of  an  administrative 
law  judge  only  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  request  presents  a  sutjstantial  ques- 
tion of  law  or  fact.  If  the  Secretary  grants  a 
request  for  a  review,  the  Secretary,  within 
30  days  after  receiving  the  request,  shaU 
review  the  record  and  either  adopt  the  de- 
termination or  issue  exceptions.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  administrative  law  judge, 
together  with  any  exceptions,  shall  be 
deemed  to  l>e  a  final  agency  action. 

The  determination  of  the  Administrator, 
an  administrative  law  judge,  or  the  Secre- 
tary on  a  petition  for  review  of  the  wage 
payments  may  Include  the  award  of  dam- 
ages to  the  petitioner  in  the  amount  of 
twice  the  amount  of  wages  not  paid  in  ac- 
cordance, with  the  prevailing  wage  determi- 
nation. If  It  Is  found  that  the  petitioner  was 
willfully  not  paid  the  required  wages,  and  in 
addition  to  any  award  to  the  petitioner,  a 
reasonable  attorney's  f ee  to  l>e  paid  by  the 
defendant  and  the  cost  of  the  action. 

An  action  seeking  judicial  review  of  a  final 
agency  action  shall  be  brought  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  the  final  action. 

(b)  Civil  Actions.- 

(1)  Any  employer  who  violates  the  re- 
quired wage  rate  provisions  shall  be  liable  to 
each  employee  affected  in  the  amount  of 
the  employee's  unpaid  wages  and  in  an  addi- 
tional equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages. 

(2)  An  action  to  recover  the  unpaid  wages 
may  be  maintained  against  any  employer  in 
any  Federal  or  State  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction by  any  interested  party  or  by  any 
one  or  more  employees  for  and  in  l>ehalf  of 
the  employee  or  employees  and  other  em- 
ployees similarly  situated.  No  employee  may 
be  a  party  plaintiff  to  any  such  action 
unless  the  employee  gives  consent  in  writing 
to  l>ecome  a  party  and  the  consent  is  filed  In 
the  court  in  which  the  action  is  brought. 

The  court  shall,  in  addition  to  any  judg- 
ment awarded  to  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs, 
allow  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  to  l>e  paid 
by  the  defendant  and  the  cost  of  the  action. 

6.  administration  of  the  ACT 

Section  6  codifies  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor— presently  derived  from 
Executive  order  pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  14  of  1950— to  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  be  followed  by  contracting  officers. 
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This  section  also  contains  technical  and 
confonning  amendments. 

SacnON  T.  DBFIIflTIOMS 

Section  7  contains  primarily  technical  and 
confonning  amendments.  The  exception  is  a 
sentence  added  to  subsection  8(aK2)  of  the 
act  which  provides  that  in  meeting  the  wage 
payment  requirements,  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor may  only  include  fringe  benefit, 
contributions  and  costs  which  do  not  exceed 
the  aggregate  of  contributions  and  costs  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  prevailing. 

SECnOll  S.  TBCHinCAL  AMKNDMEItTS 

Under  section  WaKl)  and  (2).  section  2  of 
the  Act  is  redesignated  as  section  3  and 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  section  the 
heading  "Sk.  3.  ENroRcntENT." 

New  section  3<a)  provides  that  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  Department  or  head  of  an 
agency  determines  that  a  contract  entered 
into  is  not  subject  to  the  Act.  any  interested 
person  may  petition  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  review  the  determination.  If  the  petition 
is  granted,  the  Secretary  shall  complete  the 
review  within  60  days  of  the  date  the  peti- 
tion is  received. 

Paragraphs  (3)  through  <9)  of  subsection 
8(a)  are  technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Subsection  8(b)  amends  the  act  to  provide 
that  the  Comptroller  General  shall  pay  di- 
rectly to  laborers  and  mechanics  from  any 
accrued  payments  withheld  under  the  con- 
tract any  wages  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  be  due. 

The  Comptroller  CJeneral  is  required  to 
distribute  to  all  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  or  firms 
whom  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  found  to 
have  disregarded  their  obligations  to  em- 
ployees and  subcontractors. 

Subsections  8(c)  and  (d>  are  technical  and 
conforming  amendments. 

Section  9  amends  section  2  of  the  act  by 
adding  a  new  sentence  providing  that  any 
interested  person  may  obtain  from  any  de- 
partment or  agency  a  copy  of  a  payroll 
statement  which  has  been  filed  with  the  de- 
partment or  agency. 


WHY  UNITED  STATES  TREATS 
JAPAN  SO  GENTLY 
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firstfever  retaliation  on  semiconductors. 
Critfcism  of  Japan's  policies  gets  labeled  as 
"JapBH  bashing,"  sometimes  as  racism  too. 

The  Japanese  have  accomplished  the  rare 
featlof  getting  Americans  to  accept  their 
ways  as  a  political  and  even  cultural  (and 
therefore  especially  immutable)  given,  as 
somathing  that  must  be  learned,  accepted 
and  I  accommodated.  We  preach— without 
alwaf  s  practicing— the  virtue  of  understand- 
ing and  respecting  foreign  cultures. 

In  respect  to  Japan,  we  may  have  pushed 
thativirtue  to  the  point  of  harming  the  U.S. 
interest:  We  have  perhaps  been  too  under- 
ing— a  strange  failing  for  Americans. 

M*  own  small  experience  in  this  stretch  of 
country  is  indicative.  A  Japanese  official 
used  to  come  by  to  rebut  U.S.  complaints 
about  the  difficulties  of  gaining  access  to 
Japanese  markets.  He  would  say,  as  though 
it  Wiis  self-evident  and  beyond  cavil,  that 
U.S.Ifarm  products  could  not  be  admitted  in 
greater  quantity  because  Japan's  ruling 
par»^  depended  on  the  farmer  vote.  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  something  delicate 
andjimportant  was  at  stake,  not  least  my 
startling  as  a  responsible  observer. 

But  in  time  illumination  came  from  a 
pie<«  by  Ian  Buruma,  cultural  editor  of  the 
ParT  Eastern  Economic  Review  in  Hong 
KoiK,  in  the  New  York  Review  of  Books  of 
Manh  12.  He  was  writing  of  books  by  Edwin 
O.  Eeischauer,  Harvard  scholar  and  John 
Kennedy's  ambassador  to  Japan,  and  Akio 
Monta,  founder  of  Sony. 

Tile  Japanese,  Buruma  wrote,  "plead  un- 
derianding  for  their  side  in  trade  disputes 
on  cultural  grounds.  Tariff  barriers  carmot 
cone  down  just  yet  because  of  traditional 
socill  harmony,  or  the  long  history  of  isola- 
tiorl  or  delicate  domestic  sensitivities,  or 
whsnot;  but  never  because  it  would  force 
loc»  businesses  into  unwelcome  competition 
with  foreigners." 

V^uld  not  reciprocity  in  trade  be  fair?  An- 
swefs  Sony's  Morita:  "Reciprocity  would 
me^  changing  laws  to  accept  foreign  sys- 
temc  that  may  not  suit  our  culture."  If  Sony 
esta>3lishes  a  firm  in  the  United  States,  why 
ot  Americans  open  a  firm  in  Japan?  Be- 
le,  says  Morita,  of  Japan's  "fear  com- 
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defense  and  diplomatic  patronage  and  con- 
ditions suitable  to  health  and  growth,  but 
the  United  States  now  has  a  stable  and  pros- 
perous deknocratic  friend  in  Asia.  You  could 


say  that 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  case  my 
colleagues  misse<j  it,  I  thought  they  should 
see  this  column  by  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  pub- 
lished on  Monday.  April  13,  1987,  in  the  Lin- 
coln Journal  of  Lincoln,  NE,  reference  our 
trade  relations  with  Japan.  This  article  is  espe- 
cially timely  in  view  of  Japanese  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nakasone's  impending  arrival  to  discuss 
United  States-Japanese  bilateral  relations. 
Why  U.S.  Treats  Japan  So  Gently 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

Washington.— A  stray  observer  of  the 
trade  wars  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  ex- 
traordinary deference  that  Americans  rou- 
tinely accord  the  Japanese. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  that 
Americans  seem  less  ready  to  offend  and 
more  eager  to  please.  Almost  annually,  the 
Japanese  promise  remedies,  do  the  mini- 
mum, and  officially  everyone  goes  on  smil- 
ing—at least  until  President  Reagan's  recent 


In  any  balanced  view  these  gains 


lat  Japan  asks  its  trading  partners  for  a 

tial  and  costly  dispensation  for  its  cul- 
tural and  political  peculiarities  does  not,  of 
explain  why  Americans  would  be  of 

Jind  to  grant  it.  But  Buruma  observes 
many  U.S.  experts,  scholars  and  diplo- 
are  ready  to  take  the  Japanese  side  in 

iutes  with  the  United  States— a  tradi- 
he  suggests,  that  Reischauer  started  as 
ambassador  to  Tokyo  in  the  1960s  and  that 
the[  incumbent,  Mike  Mansfield,  pursues 
failpfully  to  this  day. 

thought  is  that  Reischauer,  arriving 
aft*r  the  shock  of  the  riots  against  exten- 
sioi  of  the  security  treaty  with  the  United 
Stak.es,  put  into  diplomatic  practice  his 
gretit  personal  sensitivity  to  the  Japanese. 
Rel  schauer  preached  the  need  and  desirabil- 
ity of  understanding  the  Japanese,  which 
meuit  to  the  Japanese  that  the  United 
Stj  tes  would  accept  or  tolerate  their  de- 
ma  ids  for  special  treatment. 

T  hey  took  the  ball  and  are  still  running 
wil  ti  it.  Morita,  for  instance,  explains  the 
Ja|  lanese  Economic  Miracle  not  as  the 
rea  ilt  of  man-made  official  or  industry  poli- 
cie ;  but  as  an  expression  of  his  country's 
un  que  culture— devotion  to  work,  loyalty  to 
coi  ipany,  love  of  learning  and  so  on.  Many 
An  lericans  are  sobered  and  somewhat  in- 
tin  idated  by  this  view. 

T  he  results  of  this  process  over  the  years 
ar4  not  all  one-sided.  Japan  has  gotten  U.S. 


overwheli  n  the  tensions  of  trade. 

But  yoi  would  have  to  say  that  those  ten- 
sions muit  be  dealt  with,  and  that  part  of 
the  burd<n  on  the  United  States  now  is  to 
examine  he  aspect  of  deference  in  its  past 
approach  to  the  Japanese  and  see  whether 
it  still  ser  ires. 


miBUTE  TO  LUTHER 
BURBANK 


H(f4.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

or  CALIFORNIA 

:  HOUSE  or  representatives 
Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  BCJSCXD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Luther  Burt>ank,  the  famous  hor- 
ticulturist Whose  52-year  career  provided  more 
than  800  new  plants  and  enormously  enriched 
the  qualitijr  of  the  world's  food  supply. 

Luther  purbank  was  Ixjrn  in  Lancaster,  MA, 
on  Marchj  7,  1849.  In  California  his  birthday  is 
celebrate^  as  Arbor  Day,  and  trees  are  plant- 
ed in  his  i  memory.  He  moved  to  California  in 
1875  and  made  his  home  in  Santa  Rosa  for 
more  thafi  50  years.  On  the  site  of  the  Luther 
Burt)ank  fnemorial  gardens  and  in  nearby  Se- 
bastopol, !  BurtMink  conducted  the  plant-breed- 
ing experiments  that  have  made  him  famous 
throughoit  the  worid.  His  objective  was  to  im- 
prove th0  quality  of  plants  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  worid's  food  supply. 

Luther  Burfoank's  knowledge  of  the  intricate 
prcx:esse$  of  hybridization  was  phenomenal, 
and  his  horticultural  methods  were  as  suc- 
cessful 3s  they  were  innovative.  He  was  in- 
volved i<i  more  than  100,000  experiments 
during  hit  lifetime  and  carried  on  as  many  as 
a  thousand  experiments  at  one  time,  growing 
perhaps  iten,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  thousand 
plants  in  each  experiment.  His  experiments, 
which  produced  more  than  25  marketable 
vegetables  and  over  250  fruits,  paralleled  the 
rise  of  niodem  American  large-scale  fruit  pro- 
duction. Burbank's  accomplishments  are  shin- 
ing exaniples  of  the  "Golden  Age  of  Agricul- 
ture."     I 

Burfoarik's  combination  of  patience,  determi- 
nation, and  genius  created  a  legacy  that  left 
the  wori^  with  hundreds  of  new  or  improved 
plants  tNat  have  added  untold  millions  to  the 
wealth  a  the  agriculture  of  the  worid  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  people. 

Luther  Burt>ank  was  a  prcxluct  of  his  explo- 
sive era,  emtxxlying  much  of  its  creativity  and 
energy.  1  ^e  sought  neither  honor  rnx  fame;  he 
was  kept  too  busy  to  think  of  either,  he  was 
moved  (inly  by  enthusiasm,  a  love  of  nature, 
and  an  insatiable  curiosity. 

Sonorpa  County  growers  planted  apples, 
walnuts,  prunes,  and  other  crops,  diversifying 
their  produce  upon  Burbank's  advice.  When 
he  died! in  1926,  Santa  Rosa  was  a  booming 
farm  toWn  and  Sonoma  was  the  eighth  richest 
agricultural  county  in  America.  His  work 
formed  the  basis  of  the  plum  and  prune  indus- 
tries of  Sonoma  County,  of  California,  and 
eventua  ly,  of  much  of  the  Wcxid. 


Luther  Burbank  died  among  the  plants  and 
flowers  he  loved  so  well.  His  body  was  laid  to 
rest,  in  accordance  with  his  own  wish,  be- 
neath the  spreading  branches  of  a  great 
cedar  of  Lebanon  which  he  had  planted 
almost  a  half-century  before. 

Mr.  Burbank  believed  there  was  no  end  to 
life,  but  that  men  lived  eternally  in  the  work 
they  have  done;  that  those  who  had  per- 
formed great  deeds  live  and  will  forever  exist 
in  the  lives  of  those  that  follow.  As  a  resident 
of  Sonoma  Ck>unty  and  a  Califomian,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  pay  tribute  to  Luther  Bur- 
bank. 


DECADE  OF  THE  BRAIN 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  re- 
introducing legislation  to  designate  the  decade 
beginning  January  1,  1988  as  the  Decade  of 
the  Brain.  Since  I  originally  introduced  this 
joint  resolution  in  1985,  our  scientists  have 
continued  the  rapkl  pace  of  research  and 
technological  advances  that  originally  led  me 
to  t)elieve  we  can  solve  many  of  the  diseases, 
disorders,  and  disabilities  that  affect  the  brain 
over  the  next  10  years. 

The  impact  of  mental  illnesses  and  neuro- 
logical and  communicative  disorders  on  the 
health  of  the  Nation  is  immense.  No  age 
group  is  immune.  Genetic,  immunological  and 
environmental  causes  all  have  been  implicat- 
ed. Many  disorders  not  only  are  life-threaten- 
ing, but  also  seriously  impinge  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  victims  and  their  families.  These 
diseases,  disorders,  and  disabilities  strike  an 
estimated  50  million  Americans  of  all  ages,  in 
all  walks  of  life,  and  represent  an  annual  eco- 
nomic burden  of  $305  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  centuries  man  has  been 
fascinated  by  the  mystery  of  the  brain.  While  it 
is  true  that,  until  quite  recently,  understanding 
of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system  has  been 
slow,  scientists  are  now  able  to  open  the 
d<x>rs  Ijetween  the  known  and  the  unknown 
with  unprecedented  success.  The  cycle  of 
helplessness  in  mental  illness  and  the  neuro- 
logical sciences  is  being  broken  at  last. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  excitement  about 
the  fast-paced,  high-technology  exploration  of 
the  brain.  But  it  is  always  tempered  by  knowl- 
edge of  how  far  research  has  yet  to  go  to  rid 
human  society  of  these  afflictions.  For  as  re- 
markable, powerful  and  important  as  the  brain 
is,  its  tissue  is  highly  vulnerable  to  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  diseases  that  are  savage  killers. 
In  some  cases,  perhaps  equally  distressing  is 
the  effect  on  quality  of  life  of  brain  disease, 
disorder,  and  disability. 

Some  neurological  disorders,  like  stroke, 
Huntington's  Tay-Sachs,  and  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease, kill,  often  after  long  periods  of  disinte- 
grating health.  Multiple  sclerosis,  myasthenia 
gravis,  and  other  disorders,  attacking  in  the 
prime  of  life,  do  not  kill  easily  but  cause  per- 
manent, progressive  disabilities.  Some  neuro- 
logical disorders,  including  neurofibromatosis, 
Gaucher's  disease,  familial  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease, and  Huntington's  disease  are  inherited 
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diseases.  Patients  with  these  diseases  face 
the  devastating  disorder  itself  as  well  as  the 
horrifying  possibility  of  passing  the  disease  to 
their  children.  Some  diseases  have  no  exter- 
nal physical  stigmata,  but  illnesses  such  as 
epilepsy,  severe  hearing  loss,  autism,  and 
speech  disabilities  affect  the  mind  and  func- 
tional abilities.  Neurological  disorders,  such  as 
stroke  or  head  and  spinal  cord  injuries,  may 
strike  suddently  and  are  among  the  major 
cripplers  and  killers  of  our  society.  Parttinson's 
disease,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  and 
others  manifest  slowly,  det)ilitating  those  in 
their  prime  over  a  long  period. 

For  those  stricken  with  mental  illness,  the 
story  is  no  better.  Schizophrenia  is  a  lifelong 
mental  illness,  for  which  drug  and  psychoso- 
cial treatments  have  been  effective  in  alleviat- 
ing patient  suffering,  it  is  often  first  discovered 
in  the  teens  or  twenties  in  men  and  twenties 
and  thirties  in  women.  Likewise,  for  those  suf- 
fering from  depression  or  mank;  depressive  ill- 
ness, the  major  problem  confronting  them  in 
their  treatment  is  the  knowledge  that  episodes 
will  recur.  For  children  under  age  1 8,  the  qual- 
ity of  life  issue  is  even  more  acute.  One  in 
eight  children  suffer  from  a  mental  disorder, 
many  of  which  can  last  into  adulthood,  can  tie 
debilitating,  and  can  retard  intellectual,  scx:ial, 
and  personal  development.  In  addition  to 
schizophrenia  and  depression,  such  disorders 
include  autism,  anxiety  disorders  in  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  developmentally  disabled, 
anorexia,  and  bulimia.  Drug  and  alcohol 
atxise,  increased  rates  of  suicide,  and  educa- 
tional and  s<x:ial  disfunction  often  result. 

Few,  it  any,  brain-related  disorders  are  yet 
preventable  or  curable.  With  drugs  or  medical 
devices,  we  can  control  the  symptoms  of 
some  of  these  diseases,  such  as  epilepsy,  de- 
pression, hearing  loss,  or  schizophrenia.  But 
for  the  great  majority  of  patients,  current  medi- 
cal knowledge  can  only  ease  symptoms.  To 
know  how  to  prevent  these  diseases,  disor- 
ders, or  disabilities  of  the  brain,  our  scientists 
must  first  rely  on  basic  research  efforts.  They 
are  understanding  more  about  how  chemwals 
modify  and  regulate  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
how  nerve  cells  are  formed,  live,  and  die,  and 
what  alterations  diseases  make  in  that  proc- 
ess, using  techniques  such  as  gene  therapy, 
monoclonal  antibodies  vaccines  or  drugs,  and 
surgery. 

Recent  research  has  made,  and  continues 
to  make,  significant  progress.  Scientists  have 
discovered  a  genetic  marker  for  Huntington's 
disease.  Our  understanding  of  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  dis- 
covery that  MPTP,  one  of  the  new  wave  of 
"designer"  street  drugs,  causes  severe  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  in  its  users.  Scientists 
have  thus  devised  new  models  of  Parkinson's 
disease  and  have  learned  how  to  block  the 
action  of  MPTP  and  its  metabolites  in  experi- 
mental animals  so  that  parkinsonism  does  not 
occur.  The  effectiveness  of  drug  therapies  for 
epilepsy  and  stroke  continues  to  increase  as 
government,  industry,  and  academia  wori<  to- 
gether to  derive  and  test  new  compounds.  An 
"artificial  ear"  or  cochlear  implant  that  will 
help  many  of  the  profoundly  deaf  is  now  avail- 
able and  work  continues  on  improved  models 
to  help  those  who  are  totally  deaf  hear. 

Scientists  have  discovered  and  synttiesized 
protein  T,  which  binds  to  the  same  central 
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nervous  system  cell  recepUxs  ttrat  are  at- 
tacked by  the  AIDS  virus,  thus  provkiing  the 
hope  that  clink^al  trials  on  protein  T  may  be 
able  to  halt  reproductran  of  the  virus.  The  de- 
finitive diagnosis  of  Alzheimer's  disease — 
today  made  only  l)y  autopsy — may  be  within 
reach  as  a  result  of  tfie  discovery  of  a  genetic 
"marker"  for  the  disease.  The  cause  of  orte 
form  of  mental  illness  may  have  been  klenti- 
fied  in  the  discovery  that  a  gene  on  chromo- 
some 11  contributes  to  mank;  depressive  ill- 
ness in  Old  Order  Amish.  Using  one  of  our 
new  technological  advances.  Positron  Emis- 
sion Tomography,  or  PET  scanning,  scientists 
have  learned  that  the  brains  of  Individuals  with 
schizophrenia  ccxitain  an  increased  density  of 
brain  cell  receptors  f{X  dopamine,  wt>rch  may 
localize  the  research  into  this  mental  illness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
These  are  thrilling  times  for  our  scientists  who 
find  themselves  on  the  threshold  of  revela- 
tions that  promise  relief  from  deadly,  crippling 
diseases  and  dis(xders  and  their  conse- 
quences. Each  advance  in  Ijask:  and  clirwal 
research  has  a  spillover  effect  that  covers  a 
multitude  of  diseases.  The  new  technology 
enables  scientists  to  draw  conclusions  from 
information  never  before  available.  Knowledge 
of  how  the  brain  works  and  how  disease  can 
cause  it  to  malfunctksn  is  now  truly  at  a  point 
where  scientists  may  soon  divert  the  destruc- 
tive c<xjrse  of  mental,  neurotogical,  and  c»m- 
municative  disorders. 

The  cadre  of  needed  basic  and  clinical  sci- 
entists is  in  place.  The  decade  of  brain  re- 
search has  started  with  the  promise  that  there 
is  hope  through  research  for  preventing  or 
treating  that  most  dreaded  of  all  human  afflic- 
tkjns — destruction  of  the  brain.  Enactment  of 
this  joint  resolution  will  serve  to  focus  enough 
attentwn  to  sustain  a  10-year  war  to  accom- 
plish that  end. 


AAUW  BENEFITS  FELLOWSHIP 
FUND 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  a  very  special  event 
that  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  May  2,  at  tfie 
French  Embassy.  It  is  a  champagne  brunch 
and  fashkxi  show,  sponsored  by  the  Bethes- 
da-Chevy  Chase  Branch  of  the  American  As- 
sociatkjn  of  University  Women. 

The  purpose  of  this  brunch  is  to  benefit  the 
AAUW  E6\XA'6ort  Foundatkxi,  whwh,  since 
1958,  has  provided  feltowships  and  grants  to 
enable  talented  women  to  pursue  educatkxt 
and  training  in  their  selected  fields  of  endeav- 
or. 

The  foundation  is  in  the  high  traditxxi  of  the 
AAUW  whk;h  has  provided  fellowships  for  ad- 
vanced studies  to  nearty  5,000  women  since 
the  first  one  was  awarded  nearty  100  years 
ago,  in  1888. 

For  the  cun^ent  1986-87  academk;  year, 
more  than  $1 .5  million  was  awarded,  not  only 
to  American  wonoen,  t>ut  to  women  from  ott»er 
ccHJntries,  as  well. 
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The  felkMirahips  and  grants  enable  women 
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Te  (as  provide  optimum  conditions  for  the     the  9flt4  rnnirrMs  nf  th<i  nnitoH  s».»»<. 


April  29,  1987 


April  29,  1987 


Recognitkjn  of  Mrs.  Boese's  poetic  excel- 
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Prompt  Pay,  Act  II:  Uncle  Sam.  Deadbeat 
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2 'A  years  we've  gone  from  45.000  to  72.000 
contracts. 
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The  fellowships  and  grants  enable  women 
to  pursue  studies  at  the  doctoral  and  post 
doctoral  level,  to  prepare  for  new  careers,  en- 
hance opportunities  in  tfieir  chosen  fields  or 
update  career  skills. 

Saturday's  brunch  win  be  but  one  of  many 
such  benefit  affairs,  held  by  local  chapters  of 
the  AAUW  throughout  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  to  support  this  highly  successful  pro- 
gram. 

But,  these  activities  all  depend,  for  ttieir 
success,  on  the  errargetic  dedication  and 
leadership  of  volunteers,  such  as  Pauline 
Culver  of  Silver  Spring,  president  of  ttw  B/CC 
Branch,  and  Or.  Irmelle  Small  of  Bethesda, 
who  has  so  ably  chaired  Saturday's  brunch.  It 
it  thanks  to  the  devotion  and  service  which 
they  represent,  ttiat  the  AAUW  Education 
Fourxtalion  is  proving  so  successful. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  such  an 
extraordinary  group  of  women,  and  to  wish 
them  outstanding  success  on  behalf  of 
women  everywttere. 


THE  70TH  TEXAS  STATE 
LEGISLATURE  MEMORIALS 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

or  TEXAS 
m  THC  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtieaday,  April  29,  1987 
Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wouk)  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  two 
resohjtkjns  wtiich  were  passed  by  the  Texas 
State  Legislature  during  tt>e  regular  session  of 
1987. 

The  first  Is  House  Concun-ent  Resolutkin 
53,  which  urges  Members  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress to  support  constructkin  of  ttie  supercon- 
ducting supercollkler  in  Texas.  I  urge  Mem- 
bers to  read  ttiis  resolutMsn  because  it  demon- 
strates the  State  of  Texas'  dedk:atk)n  to  this 
project 

The  secorxl  resolution  is  Senate  Concun-ent 
ResohJtkxi  32.  This  resolutwn  asks  the  100th 
Congress  to  conskler  amending  the  Federal 
tax  laws  of  the  United  States  to  exempt  gov- 
ernmental retirement  plans  and  their  partrci- 
pants  from  ttie  provisk>ns  of  ttie  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986. 

House  CoHCURREirT  Resolution  53 

Whereas,  The  proposed  Superconducting 
Super  Collider  (SSC)  is  a  high-energy  re- 
search accelerator  that,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  largest  and  most  ambitious 
purely  scientific  project  ever  constructed; 
and 

Whereas,  As  designed,  the  facility  will  be 
located  30  feet  t>elow  ground  and  will  consist 
of  a  circular  tunnel  10  feet  in  diameter  and 
52  miles  in  circumference:  and 

Whereas,  Scientists  believe  the  device,  es- 
sentially the  world's  largest  atom  smasher, 
will  enable  them  to  discover  more  alwut 
minute  particles;  spin-off  research  from  a 
smaller  European  model  has  already  led  to  a 
nuclear  scanning  device  that  has  consider- 
ably advanced  the  field  of  X-ray  technology; 
and 

Whereas.  The  accelerator's  design  re- 
quires as  much  as  11,000  surface  acres  with 
a  site  tilt  of  less  than  one  degree,  making 
Texas  an  ideal  choice  for  the  laboratory's 
location;  and 

Whereas.  The  flat  land  and  loose  rock  for- 
mations   available    in   cerUln    sections    of 
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Terras  provide  optimum  conditions  for  the 
SSC's  construction:  further,  the  project  will 
coexist  harmlessly  with  farming  and  ranch 
usage  and  poses  no  hazard  to  human,  plant, 
or  animal  life:  and 

Whereas.  With  an  initial  construction  cost 
of  roughly  $3  billion  and  an  annual  operat- 
ing budget  of  over  $200  million,  this  impor- 
tant research  center  would  be  an  apprecia- 
ble) addition  to  the  Texas  economy;  at  least 
2,3$Q  new  jobs  will  be  generated  during  the 
slxlto-nlne  year  construction  phase  and 
roiightly  2.700  positions  will  l)ecome  avail- 
abK  once  the  facility  is  fully  operational; 
ana 

Whereas.  Conservative  estimates  indicate 
that  net  benefits  from  the  project's  building 
phase  and  first  20  years  of  operation  will 
total  approximately  *553  million;  other 
states  have  already  mounted  lobbying  cam- 
paigns in  an  attempt  to  secure  this  lucrative 
and  prestigious  project;  and 

Whereas.  Construction  of  the  SSC  in 
Te^as  would  greatly  enhance  the  state's 
ing  economy  by  bringing  much-needed 
omic  diversity,  and  the  research  per- 
ed  in  connection  with  the  project 
Ises  to  produce  long-range  l>enefits  of 
t  scientific  and  practical  value;  and 
ereas.  The  State  of  Texas  possesses  a 
ipetent  and  hardworking  lalior  pool;  and 
"  ereas,  Texas  is  the  nation's  leading 
gy-producing  state  and  has  the  power 
resources  necessary  for  a  project  on  the 
scale  of  SSC:  and 

whereas.  Texas  is  the  home  of  great 
pulaic  and  private  universities  and  colleges, 
which  can  readily  provide  much-needed  ex- 
pertise for  the  project  and  capable  resources 
to  accelerate  spin-off  research  and  develop- 
mei|t  that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  this 
couhtry;  and 

Vihereas,  Texans  stand  united  in  their 
desi  re  to  attract  the  SSC  to  this  state:  and 
Mihereas.  The  Texas  Legislature  in  1985 
crej  ted  the  Texas  National  Research  Labo- 
ratcry  Commission  to  serve  as  the  coordi- 
natl  ng  unit  and  authority  within  the  state 
for  Lhe  formulation  of  a  siting  proposal  for 
SSC: and 

V^ereas.  The  Texas  Legislature  remains 
coiiimitted  to  providing  whatever  support  is 
necessary  to  the  success  and  timely  advance- 
ment of  the  SSC  project:  now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Rtsolved,  That  the  70th  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas  hereby  request  the  Congress 
of  the  tJnited  States  to  support  construction 
of  «he  Superconducting  Super  Collider  in 
Texas:  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  secretary  of 
state  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tior*  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  secretary  of  energy, 
to  the  science  advisor  to  the  president,  and 
to  ajll  members  of  the  Texas  delegation  to 
the  congress,  with  the  request  that  this  res- 
oludon  be  officially  entered  in  the  Congres- 
sioiwl  Record  as  a  memorial  to  the  Congress 
of  tl  le  United  States. 
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the  99tii  Congress  of  the  United  States  pro- 
hibit mandatory  retirement  solely  on  the 
Ixasis  of  age  and  generally  require  govern- 
mental retirement  plans  to  grant  additional 
retirement  credit  to  an  employee  even  after 
the  enbloyee  begins  receiving  payments 
from  thje  plan  because  of  the  attainment  of 
age  70',>  years:  and 

Whereas.  A  combined  effect  of  these  laws 
will  l)e  to  require  states  to  allow  public  offi- 
cers an4  employees  who  are  70  V4  years  old 
T  to  earn  their  full  state  salaries 
:eiving  full  state  retirement  l>ene- 
even  earn  additional   retirement 
for   such   continued   employment: 
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|as.  These  laws  require  the  state  to 
discrimihate  against  public  officers  and  em- 
ployees who  are  less  than  70'/<!  years  of  age 
in  the  compensation  the  state  pays  for  serv- 
ices, impose  on  the  state  additional  costs  of 
)ental  retirement  plans,  and  impair 
;tive  use  of  governmental  retire- 
to  induce  retirement  of  public 
id  employees  and  thereby  reduce 
its;  and 

The   actuarial   effect   of   these 

>n     the     Employees     Retirement 

if  Texas  alone,  one  of  six  statewide 

it  systems,  is  to  increase  the  un- 

:tuarial    accrued    liability   of   the 

ly  $87.4  million   as  of  August  31. 

to  increase  by  4.1  years  the  period 

to  amortize  the  unfunded  actuarial 

liability  of  the  system;  now,  there- 

t 

bd.  That  the  70th  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  I  Texas  do  hereby  request  and  urge 
the  100th  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
amend  the  tax  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
exempt  governmental  retirement  plans  and 
their  participants  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which  mandate  dis- 
tribution to  a  pension  plan  participant  when 
that  participant  attains  age  70  V4  years  and 
impose  ^  excise  tax  on  the  participant  for 
failure  tp  take  a  required  distribution;  and. 
be  it  further 

Resoltifd.  That  the  Texas  Secretary  of 
State  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  tjhe  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  to  each  memt>er 
of  the  Texas  delegation  to  the  100th  Con- 
gress of  he  United  States,  with  the  request 
that  thii  resolution  be  officially  entered  in 
the  Con(  Tessional  Record  as  a  memorial  to 
the  Con(  ress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 


HONQRING  LOUISIANA'S  POET 
LAUREATE 


Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32 
W  lereas.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  en- 
actel  by  the  99th  Congress  of  the  United 
Stal  Bs  will  require  governmental  retirement 
plai^  to  begin  payments  to  public  officers 
and  employees  who  attain  age  70  V4  years 
even  while  such  persons  continue  their  em- 
plo*nent  and  earn  full  compensation  for 
thai  employment:  and 

Wiereas,  Amendments  to  the  Age  Dis-     figure,  a 
crlnpiation  in  Employment  Act  enacted  by    and  abilit; 


HOH.  CLYDE  C.  HOLLOWAY 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  TrtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\  Wednesday,  April  29.  1987 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  here 
today  to  honor  the  patriotism,  as  well  as  the 
personal  and  professronal  achievements,  of 
an  outstaiding  citizen  and  literary  figure  of  the 
Eighth  Dtetrict  of  Louisiana— Jean  McGivney 
Boese.     | 

A  longtime  civic  and  community  leader  In 
Alexandrik  LA,  Mrs.  Boese  has  long  been 
recognlzad  as  a  distinguished  poet  and  literary 


woman  of  unique  character,  talent. 
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Recognltioo  of  Mrs.  Boese's  poetic  excel- 
lence is  widespread  and  tjipartisan  In  nature. 
Appointed  "Poet  Laureate"  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana — by  a  Republrcan  Governor — In 
1983,  her  appointment  to  that  distinguished 
post  was  subsequently  renewed  by  a  DenDO- 
cratk;  chief  executive. 

At  this  tln>e,  as  we  prepare  to  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, It  Is  indeed  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
the  100th  Congress  recognize  the  lifelong 
contributions  which  Mrs.  Boese  has  made  to 
her  community.  State,  and  Nation  and  her  pro- 
fessional achievements. 

Accordingly.  I  ask  that  the  following  poetic 
tribute  to  our  Nation  and  Its  Constitution  be 
made  part  of  the  Congressional  Record: 

In  Honor  or  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Con- 
stitution OF  THE  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica 

First  experiment  In  trust 

That  the  common  man  could  be 

Worthy  of  his  sovereignty. 

Visionary  leaders  saw 

Men  composing  rules  of  law. 

Codifying  what  is  just. 

Fragile  notion,  only  real 

If  each  citizen  believed 

That  these  freedoms  so  conceived. 

Were,  and  ever  more  would  be 

His  responsibility. 

His  to  guard,  this  rare  Ideal. 

Deed  of  Man's  belief  In  Man, 

Justice  seekers'  sure  retreat. 

Vulnerable  to  Man's  deceit. 

Victim  of  Judicial  scorn. 

Legacy  to  those  unljom. 

Fairest  Code  since  time  began. 

Jean  McGivney  Boese. 
Poet  Laureate  of  Louisiana. 


PROMPT  PAY  ACT  II:  UNCLE 
SAM.  DEADBEAT 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article  by 
Judith    Havemann    which    appeared    in    the 
Washington  Post  last  Friday,  April  24,  1987.  It 
is  clear  that  small  businesses  suffer  dispropor- 
tionately when  the  Prompt  Payment  Act  Is  cir- 
cumvented since  they  are  least  able  to  fi- 
nance the  Federal  Government.  It  Is  time-con- 
suming and  costly  for  them  to  pester  the  Gov- 
ernment to  demand  their  rights.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues would  agree  ttwt,  without  the  original 
Prompt  Payment  Act,  rrrast  Federal  agencies 
would  not  have  done  as  well  as  they  have 
over  the  past  5  years.  I  would  add  that,  unless 
we  ctose  the  loopholes  which  have  come  to 
light,  some  agencies  will  continue  to  circum- 
vent the  law.  H.R.  1663.  the  Small  Business 
Prompt  Payment  Act  Amendments  of  1987, 
closes  the  existing  kjopholes  and  solves  some 
of  the  problems  which  have  been  brought  to 
our  attentkjn  by  small  businesses.  The  artkile 
presents  a  balanced  view  of  the  benefits  and 
pitfalls  of  requiring  that  Federal  agencies  pay 
their  bills  in  a  timely,  businesslike  manner.  I 
commend  It  to  the  members  of  this  body: 
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Prompt  Pay,  Act  II:  Uncle  Sam,  Deadbeat 

(By  Judith  Havemann) 
Last  April,  the  Government  Sales  Division 
of  Douron  Inc.  shipped  $20,000  In  chairs  to 
a  military  l>ase  in  the  Azores.  Ten  months 
and  dozens  of  international  telephone  calls, 
letters  and  duplicate  invoices  later,  it  got 
paid,  without  interest. 

•People  who  have  to  lay  out  money  for 
raw  materials  and  labor,  I  wonder  how  they 
make  it "  when  they  sell  to  the  government, 
said  Joel  B.  Snyder,  head  of  the  accounting 
department  for  Douron,  a  commercial  office 
sales  company  In  Columbia.  MD. 

"We  send  every  invoice  certified  mail, 
return  receipt,"  said  Jane  Grossman,  ac- 
counts receivable  clerk  with  Interface  Video 
Systems,  a  company  that  provides  video 
services  to  the  government.  "It  costs  $1.60 
but  it's  worth  It.  I  log  every  phone  call  with 
a  procurement  person.  I  take  copious  notes. 
•'Sometimes  nobody  will  take  responsibil- 
ity. They  say.  Oh,  you  know  the  govern- 
ment,' I  say,  'You  are  the  government!'  " 

The  Prompt  Pay  Act.  passed  in  1982,  re- 
quired the  government  to  pay  all  bills 
within  30  days  or  else  pay  interest  to  the 
seller.  Only  in  'emergency"  situations  could 
Uncle  Sam  avoid  these  requirements  and 
then  only  for  an  additional  15  days. 

Five  years  later,  a  quarter  of  government 
bills  are  still  paid  late,  the  emergency  grace 
period  has  become  a  routine  addition  to  the 
due  dates  of  bills  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  late  checks  do  not  Include  interest, 
according  to  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
As  a  result,  a  packet  of  amendments 
known  as  Prompt  Pay  II.  with  75  senatorial 
cosponsors  and  unexpected  presidential  sup- 
port is  moving  rapidly  toward  passage.  It 
would  gradually  eliminate  the  emergency 
grace  period,  would  define  when  the  clock 
starts  ticking  and  would  enforce  the  interest 
requirement. 

"Five  of  every  six  vendors  that  were  enti- 
tled by  law  to  Interest  payments  did  not  re- 
ceive them."  said  Sen.  John  Glenn  (D- 
Ohio).  chairman  of  the  Government  Affairs 
Conmilttee.  'Moreover,  the  GAO  report  In- 
dicated that  almost  19  percent  of  all  pay- 
ments are  l)eing  made  during  the  15-day 
grace  period." 

•This  was  hardly  Congress'  intention."  he 
said.  •'The  grace  period  was  meant  to  be  re- 
served for  those  relatively  rare  instances 
when  timely  payment  is  impossible. " 

The  problem  is.  said  a  congressional  aide, 
is  a  combination  of  "plain  old  inefficiency,  a 
little  bit  of  complacency  and  a  few  purpose- 
ful efforts." 

Roy  Boucher,  deputy  comptroller  for  fi- 
nance at  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, said  that  as  one  of  the  primary  procur- 
ment  offices  of  the  government.  GSA  has 
worked  hard  to  eliminate  any  "lackadaisical 
attitude"  toward  payment. 

The  agency,  he  said.  Incurred  only 
$300,000  In  late  interest  penalties  last  year, 
out  of  $5  billion  disbursed. 

"We  pay  79  percent  of  our  bills  on  time— 
77  percent  right  on  time  and  2  piercent 
early.  We  get  gigged  [by  the  government]  If 
we  pay  early." 

In  the  private  sector,  he  said,  businesses 
paid  only  75.5  percent  of  bills  on  time  or 
early. 

"I'm  paying  350,000  Invoices  worth  $10  bil- 
lion a  year."  said  Col.  Wayne  Kissinger,  fi- 
nance and  administrative  officer  for  the  De- 
fense Contract  Administrative  Service 
Region  that  pays  some  of  the  military's  bills 
In  Virginia,  West  Virginia.  Maryland.  Dela- 
ware and  southern  New  Jersey.  "In  the  last 
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2'A  years  we've  gone  from  45,000  to  72,000 
contracts. 

"We're  not  an  untypical  [defense  pay- 
ment] region. "  said  Kissinger,  who  super- 
vises 275  people.  "They're  all  going  that 
way"  because  of  President  Reagan's  defense 
buildup,  "we  make  mistakes  but  we  try  to 
push  [payments]  out  as  fast  as  we  can.  Gen- 
erally we're  still  paying  as  promptly  as  we 
ever  did." 

That's  little  comfort  to  Eleanor  Zappone. 
president  of  Walcott-Taylor  Company  Inc., 
a  60-year-old  office  furniture  and  equipment 
firm  In  Bethesda.  "As  of  today,"  she  said, 
""72  percent  of  my  [government]  accounts 
receivable  are  30  to  60  days  old,  3.5  percent 
are  61  to  90.  and  8.7  percent  are  over  three 
months  overdue. 

"What  really  gripes  me."  said  Zappone.  "Is 
that  we  offer  a  half-percent  discount  for 
payment  in  20  days.  Three  months  late 
they'll  take  the  discoimt!" 

Marian  E.  Green,  president  of  Sut>statlon 
Test  Co..  an  electrical  service  company  in 
Porestvllle.  also  complains  of  government 
footdragging.  "We  did  some  work  for  Naval 
Surface  Weapons.  We  worked  with  one  lady, 
and  she  left.  Nobody  knew  anything  atwut 
our  contract.  We  went  for  the  l»etter  part  of 
a  year  and  a  half  submitting  copies.  They 
just  seemed  like  they  weren't  interested." 

"We  have  waited  as  long  as  two  years  for 
payment,  that"s  an  extraordinary  time." 
said  Dana  L.  Green,  the  company's  manag- 
er. "One  issue  is  when  they  start  the  clock. 
They  manage  the  clock,  and  sometimes  they 
don't  start  it  for  42  days. 

"Very  often  you  have  to  fight  for  the  In- 
terest. Agencies  don't  want  to  recognize  that 
interest  is  due.  It  places  them  In  an  unfavor- 
able light. 

"The  paperwork  arrives  and  leaves  In 
Inches  for  the  simplest  piece  of  work,"  he 
added.  "It  Is  not  uncommon  for  this  party 
or  that  party  to  be  on  leave.  You  go  to  a 
meeting  with  them,  and  they  can  have  20 
people  on  their  side  and  just  you  on  the 
other.  This  can  be  over  a  bUl  of  $10,000." 

"The  government  is  very  technical," 
agrees  Douron's  Snyder.  "You  have  to  cross 
your  t's  and  dot  your  i's  or  you  will  never 
get  paid." 

Last  year,  for  example.  Dyess  Air  Force 
Base,  citing  new  postal  requirements.  In- 
formed all  companies  doing  business  with 
the  Texas  base  that  they  couldn't  get  paid 
without  a  correct  nine-digit  ZIP  code 
numl)er.  The  directive  was  issued  on  a  five- 
digit  ZIP  code  letterhead. 

The  Azores  chairs  saga  was  an  exercise  in 
technicalities  of  another  type. 

In  1985,  Douron's  Government  Sales  Divi- 
sion received  from  New  York  a  purchase 
order  with  the  proper  contract  numbers  and 
signatures,  on  the  correct  form  and  with  the 
required  GSA  information,  according  to 
Snyder.  For  shipment  to  the  Azores 
through  Portugal,  the  $20,000  worth  of 
chairs  were  delivered  to  a  terminal  In  Ba- 
yonne.  N.J.,  that  is  the  military's  major  em- 
barkation point  for  Atlantic  shipments. 

The  bill  was  sent,  per  GSA  instructions,  to 
Cleveland.  But  Cleveland  didn't  have  the 
contract  on  file  and  said  to  bill  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.  Grand  Rapids  didn't  have 
anything  on  it.  and  referred  Douron  to  Bal- 
timore. Baltimore  said  to  biU  Philadelphia, 
which  pays  ollls  for  Baltimore. 

"We  had  to  get  in  touch  with  people  in 
the  Azores  to  change  the  billing  location  on 
the  purchase  order,"  Snyder  said.  "Finally, 
after  we  made  many,  many  calls,  they  said 
they  would  make  the  change. 
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"But  when  the  new  purchase  order  came 
.  .  .  they  did  not  change  the  payment  office 
to  Philadelphia. 

"Philadelphia  kicked  back  the  bill  two  or 
three  times.  They  had  no  idea  what  we  were 
talkinc  about."  As  a  result,  when  the  Ba- 
yonne  reeeivinK  people  sent  the  paperwork 
to  Philadelphia  confirming  that  the  ship- 
ment had  been  made.  "Philadelphia  said. 
"We  are  not  identified  as  the  payment 
otfUx." 

"In  April  of  last  year  we  finally  got  paid," 
Snyder  said.  "But  Philadelphia  said  they 
were  not  going  to  pay  interest  because  they 
didnt  have  the  paperwork  on  it"  until  the 
end.  so  any  delays  were  not  their  fault. 

Boucher  acknowledges  that  there  are 
horror  stories.  "Tou  do  hear  from  time  to 
time  about  [government]  people  who  have 
taken  invoices  that  were  two,  three,  four 
months  old  and  put  them  in  a  desk  drawer. 
Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind." 

But,  he  said.  "I  think  we've  solved  that. 
We  get  a  report  out  every  month  of  where 
the  mistakes  were  made  and  whose  fault  it 


On  a  brighter  side.  Snyder  said  that  he 
once  was  paid  by  the  government  in  a  mere 
22  days.  "I  almost  fell  on  the  floor. 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

or  PKinrsTi.vAHiA 

m  TBK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  29,  1987 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
monweatth  of  Pennsytvanta  has  joined  with 
more  than  35  other  States  around  the  country 
in  dedaring  the  week  of  April  20-25  "World 
Population  Awareness  Week." 

I  am  proud  that  Pennsylvania's  citizens  and 
its  Governor,  Robert  P.  Casey,  are  among 
those  helping  to  forge  a  broader  comprehen- 
sion of  the  issues  related  to  the  astonishing 
growth  of  the  worfcl's  population.  Atong  with 
thousands  of  other  citizens  from  Maine  to 
Alaska.  Pennsylvanians  gathered  last  week  at 
conferences  and  forums  to  leam  more  atxxit 
worW  popuiatkxi  growth.  Partrcipants  gathered 
at  Swarthmore  College,  Catham  College, 
Wilkes  College,  and  at  ottier  places  through- 
out Pennsylvania  to  try  to  find  possible  solu- 
tions to  this  challenging  problem. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  joined  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  Sena- 
tors Arlen  Specter  and  John  Heinz,  in  sup- 
porting ttKJse  efforts  through  House  Joint  Res- 
okrton  148  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  69, 
resohjtkxis  designating  April  20-25  nationally 
as  "World  Popuiatkxi  Awareness  Week." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Gov.  Robert  Casey's 
prodamatkxi  in  the  Record: 

Pkoclamatioic  World  Population 
AwARXirass  Week 

Whereas,  the  world's  population  has 
reached  five  billion  and  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  87  million  a  year;  and 

Whereas,  rapid  population  growth  causes 
or  intensifies  a  wide  range  of  problems  in 
the  developing  world,  including  malnutri- 
tion, hunger,  resource  depletion  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation; 

Whereas.  50  percent  of  the  10  million 
infant  deaths  and  25  percent  of  the  500,000 
maternal  deaths  which  occur  each  year  in 
the  developing  world  could  be  prevented  if 
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maiemal  health  programs  were  expanded; 
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rhereas.  some  50  million  people  in  the 
developing  world  need  access  or  means  to 
such  programs;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  long  has  been 
among  the  leading  nations  in  the  fields  of 
maternal  and  child  health: 

NjoiD,  therefore.  I.  Robert  P.  Casey,  Gover- 
noif  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
do  hereby  recognize  the  week  of  April  20-25, 
19tO  as  World  Population  Awareness  Week 
in  Vennsylvania. 


REMARKS  OP  THE  HON.  LYNN 
MARTIN 


HON.  FREDERICK  S.  UPTON 

OP  MICHIGAN 
»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29.  1987 
tA-  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  iftsert  into  the  Congressional  Record  a 
spetch  by  Congresswoman  Lynn  Martin  to 
Hou  se  Republicans  during  our  recent  Republi- 
can ;  at  Federal  Hall  Conference  in  New  York 
City 

In  New  York  City,  we  t>roke  up  into  four  dis- 
cus«k>n  groups  centering  on  the  four  basic 
tenets  of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution:  to 
prolate  the  general  welfare,  ensure  domestic 
tran^ility,  ensure  justice,  and  to  provkie  for 
the  common  defense.  Each  of  these  groups 
came  up  with  a  number  of  ideas  that  are  de- 
ser>4ng  of  our  attention  in  tfie  coming  months. 
Mfs.  Martin,  wtK»  served  as  chairwoman  of 
the  I  press  subcommittee  coordinating  this 
it  did  an  excellent  job  presenting  a  sum- 
of  the  various  discussion  group's  conclu- 
Though  House  Republicans  are  used  to 
work  and  excellent  speeches  by  Mrs. 
IN,  this  speech  was  exceptkinal. 
addition  to  recognizing  Mrs.  Martin's 
contibutkjns,  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  in  thanking  Bob 
Michel  and  the  entire  leadership  and  their 
staffp,  for  their  time  and  effort  in  making  Re- 
publicans at  Federal  Hall  so  worthwhile  and 
enjoMble.  I  join  Lynn  Martin  in  quoting 
Dutcr  Meyers  as  he  surveyed  130  Republkzan 
menbers  gathered  together  on  the  train  to 
New  York  City,  "It  was  nice  to  see  so  many 
Repiblk:ans  headed  in  the  same  directk>n  at 
tfte  fame  time!" 

,   Lynn  Martin— Summary  Speech 

U4like  the  first  Congress,  we  will  not  have 
morAhs  in  New  York  to  debate  and  discuss  a 
framework  for  new  times.  We  have  had  but 
two  bays.  But  in  the  shadow  of  the  Federal 
HalB  we  have  made  our  start. 

Jupt  as  200  years  ago,  we  have  concentrat- 
ed on  four  broad  areas  of  concern,  then, 
now!  and  in  the  future. 

Wft  had  our  own  counterparts  of  James 
Matlson,  Fisher  Ameses,  David  Carroll,  and 
Freqerick  Muhlenberg. 

Tdlead  the  group  looking  at  the  Common 
DefAise,  there  was  Dick  Cheney,  not  in 
jat>ai  and  lace,  but  western  boots  which  re- 
flecd  that  same,  no  nonsense  approach 
neeqed  then  and  now. 

This  panel  moved  from  Joe  Skeen's  look 
at  tlje  Strategic  E>efense  Initiative  and  what 
it  c<*ild  mean  to  the  future,  to  Bill  Dickin- 
son'4  call   for   a   Department   of   Defense 
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fense  fc  r  a  nation  and  l>e  supported  by  an 
Americain  people. 

But,  ^ven  more,  underlying  this  panel's 
statemeht  are  the  interwined  themes  of 
peace  and  freedom.  House  Republicans  did 
not  try  b)  re-write  a  Pentagon  budget  yes- 
terday; ihey  brought  up  to  date  concerns  of 
200  yeaik  ago  and  today.  House  Republicans 
on  that  I  panel  believe  that  for  a  nation  to 
maintaia  peace,  it  must  be  strong.  Whether 
it  was  John  Kyi  or  Jim  Courter,  the  theme 
of  our  nfition  as  a  l>eacon  to  others,  an  oasis 
in  a  totalitarian  world,  surfaced  again  and 
again,  f^  common  defense  was  tied  to  the 
blessing*  of  liberty.  Prom  this  panel  recom- 
mendations to  the  Policy  Committee  are  to 
be  made  so  the  debate  can  continue  within 
our  conference. 

Just  as  our  colleagues  in  another  century, 
we  will  continue  to  move  forward. 

The  Republican  definition  of  what  it 
means  to  "promote  the  general  welfare"  is 
inherenffly  different  from  Democrats.  Jerry 
Lewis'  panel  found  that  our  concern  is  with 
the  individual  and  with  the  opportunities 
our  society  can  provide  for  the  individual. 
In  this  way,  we  best  protect  the  basic  nucle- 
us of  society:  the  family. 

There  kre  three  distinct  facets  to  the  gen- 
eral welftire  of  our  nation. 

This  danel  t>elieves  that  welfare  system 
that  en^oaches  on  the  family  unit  and 
erodes  the  work  ethic  will  someday  be 
looked  lijon  as  the  equivalent  of  the  19th 
century  poorhouses. 

National  pride  is  a  part  of  our  welfare. 
Jim  Kolbe  notes  that  when  we  talk  al>out 
competitiveness  and  performance  in  the 
global  eionomy,  we  are  talking  al>out  our 
issues.  We  are  the  party  of  the  'big  pic- 
ture". D*n  Ritter  and  Tom  DeLay  said  that 
as  a  parny,  we  already  kow  that  quality  and 
excellenoe  come  not  from  federal  policies, 
but  fronn  the  individual,  or  the  family. 

Members  of  the  discussion  group  had 
mixed  thoughts  on  the  notion  that  unfair 
trade  la\fs  are  hurting  our  global  economic 
standing^  Amo  Houghton  felt  that  change  in 
this  area  should  be  a  priority,  others  said 
that  wejcannot  expect  much  change  from 
foreign  aations.  All  agreed,  however,  that 
the  challenge  is  not  one  of  reducing  im- 
ports— it  is  one  of  Increasing  exports. 

A  note  pf  concern  was  voiced  over  the  gen- 
erational! conflicts  that  might  l3e  caused  by 
deficit  standing;  when  we  Ixjrrow,  our  chil- 
dren muit  pay,  and  that  is  truly  taxation 
without  Kpresentation. 

3.  Finally,  our  'general  welfare"  is  not  a 
"national  welfare".  We  are  a  nation  of  com- 
munities J  We  must  recognize  that  each  com- 
munity ^as  its  own  special  problems  and 
Our  policies  must  recognize  their 
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ition  was  posed:  can  we  do  that? 
inderson  asks  if  we  are  willing  to 
stop  talking  atx>ut  farm  problems  and  start 
talking  about  the  problems  of  rural  develop- 
ment in  general.  Again,  federal  policy  must 
cater  to  the  individual,  the  family  and  the 
community  for  definition. 

The  participants  on  Bob  Lagomarsino's 
panel  agiiee  that  Domestic  Tranquility  relies 
upon  the  Preamble's  other  goals:  establish- 
ing justire,  providing  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  promoting  the  general  welfare. 

This  piinel  felt  that  to  insure  domestic 
tranquilil  y,  we  must  work  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity foi '  all  our  citizens  through  education 
and  ecoromic  advancement.  This  will  re- 
quire ne^r  ideas  and  new  solutions.  Accord- 
ing to  Bi  1  Green  and  Bill  dinger,  we  must 
recognizej    the     new     demographics.     The 


and  sex  of  our  work  force  is  changing.  The 
workplace  is  changing  and  to  insure  domes- 
tic tranquility,  we  must  offer  opportunity. 
Many  of  our  national  leaders  who  spoke  to 
us  made  those  same  points  at>out  opportuni- 
ty—especially in  education  and  Job  opportu- 
nity. 

So  intent  was  this  group  that  again  mem- 
Ijers  want  to  continue.  Mike  Bilirakis  has  re- 
searched what  the  founders  were  thinking 
about  in  those  times.  Ben  Blaz  brings  his 
unique  perspective  to  our  mix. 

Our  opportunity  is  limited  by  government 
regulation— we  must  use  government  to  con- 
trol Itself. 

Again,  the  national  debt  showed  up  in  this 
panel  as  a  concern  t)ecause  of  its  limiting 
opportunity. 

The  Republican  Whip  led  a  group  called 
"establish  justice".  The  ideas  ranged  from 
changes  proposed  by  Don  Lungren  in  the 
exclusionary  rule  to  Toby  Roth's  lament 
that  too  many  lawyers— in  both  parties- 
were  a  bad  influence.  But  Trent  Lott  also 
humanized  the  often  esoteric  deljates  on 
case  law  by  having  each  member  give  a  bit 
of  background.  John  Porter  now  wonders  if 
his  wife  and  Joe  Barton  are  related  because 
both  are  proud  of  their  Cherokee  heritage. 
Sonny  Callahan  will  forever  be  remembered 
in  my  mind  by  his  Indian  name— Running 
Dumb  Bunny. 

Many  meml>ers  traced  their  ancestry  to 
those  who  fled  for  religious  reasons— again 
returning  to  the  theme  of  individual  righU 
and  beliefs  and  the  miracle  of  liberty  of 
thought  which  still  remains  rare. 

Chalmers  Wylie  reminded  us  of  the  need 
for  the  impartiality  of  Law— if  the  Found- 
er's task  was  to  create  justice,  our  equally 
demanding  task  is  to  sustain  it. 

Discussion  turned  to  the  role  of  the  ind- 
pendent  Judiciary.  Many  Members  talked  of 
the  need  for  Judges  who  have  unquestioned 
integrity. 

What  ran  through  each  group  was  the 
concurrent  themes  of  liberty,  individuals 
and  opportunity.  I  watched  Members  of  in- 
credibly varied  l>eliefs  nodding  to  ideas  to- 
gether. I  watched  the  respect  shown  to  each 
Memt)er  by  the  others.  I  watched  differ- 
ences being  discussed  and  an  eagerness  to 
continue. 

When  the  leadership  first  decided  to  build 
on  the  foundation  of  the  Tidewater  and  Bal- 
timore Conferences  to  bring  us  to  Federal 
Hall,  I  thought  it  was  for  us. 

But  during  this  weekend  the  emphasis  has 
shifted  as  we've  all  l)een  caught  in  the 
desire  to  meet  the  challenges  laid  down  200 
years  ago— to  rise  above  our  occasional  pet- 
tiness to  achieve  not  a  final  goal— but  a  be- 
ginning of  a  new  vision. 

This  weekend  is  really  not  even  al>out  the 
Republican  Party— it's  about  Mark  DeWine; 
it  about  Caitlin  Hiler  and  Pat  Swindall,  Jr. 
It's  not  atx>ut  us— it's  atwut  what  we  leave 
them.  They  don't  understand  yet— but  we 
can  know— for  them— for  all  the  future— the 
Republican  party  has  l)egun  again. 

When  we  came  up  on  the  train,  Dutch 
Meyers  said  that  he  had  never  seen  so  many 
Republicans  headed  in  the  same  direction  at 
the  same  time.  Well,  now  we're  headed  l)ack, 
to  skirmishes,  to  flghte,  to  arrogant  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  to  losses  and  frustrations,  but 
we  are  headed  back  and  to  the  future— to- 
gether—and  at  the  same  time. 
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GUARANTEED  JOB 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  (H.R.  2197) 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1987 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  today  the  House  companion  bill 
to  S.  777,  tt>e  Guaranteed  Job  Opportunity 
Act.  Introduced  by  our  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Simon  of  Illinois,  this  legislatkjn 
vKMJid  guarantee  employment  opportunities  to 
unemployed  persons  wtvs  despite  serious  ef- 
forts to  find  work,  cannot  find  a  job. 

Our  Government  does  not  have  a  publk: 
jobs  creation  program  currently  in  existence. 
Despite  the  fact  that  officially  more  than  8  mil- 
lion persons  are  jobless,  arwttier  1  millkjn 
have  left  the  labor  market  altogether  because 
of  discouragement,  and  another  5 'A  million 
people  are  working  at  substandard  wages, 
and  are  not  making  enough  money  to  bring 
themselves  and  their  families  atKjve  the  pov- 
erty threshold,  we  have  not  implemented  a 
national  employment  policy. 

The  heralding  of  4Vi  years  of  recovery,  tow 
inflation,  and  job  creatton,  rings  hollow  to  the 
lAVt  million  Americans  who  are  struggling  to 
survive  on  a  daily  basis.  Such  pronounce- 
ments should  ring  hollow  for  all  of  us  who  are 
working  for  ecorwmic  justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  the  Catholic  bishops  so  eloquently  point- 
ed out  in  their  pastoral  letter  on  the  economy, 
"Economic  Justice  for  All,"  economic  polkiies 
must  be  evaluated  in  light  of  the  ways  they  in- 
clude or  exclude  people  from  sharing  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  Natton.  All  people  have  a 
right  to  the  bask;  necessities  of  life  such  as 
food,  shelter,  medkal  care,  education,  and 
employment.  A  job  is  more  than  the  economc 
means  to  survive,  a  job  determines  how  iridi- 
viduals  see  themselves.  The  bishops  point  out 
that  it  Is  an  assault  on  human  dignity  for  a 
person  to  be  unemployed  or  underemployed. 
Taking  this  moral  imperative  into  the  eco- 
nomic realm  is  the  duty  of  a  just  democratk: 
society.  The  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  pursue  overall  policies  whrch 
will  foster  economic  growth,  as  well  as  pro- 
mote structural  programs  whk;h  will  target  the 
employment,  education,  training,  and  social 
service  support  needs  of  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed individuals. 

Numerous  studies  and  years  of  experience 
have  documented  the  effectiveness  of  well- 
run  public  job  creation  programs.  Past  pro- 
grams have  been  effective  in  assisting  the 
structurally  unemployed  to  increase  their  eam- 
ings,  maintain  a  permanent  connection  to  the 
labor  force,  and  bolster  skills  and  work  experi- 
ence. The  most  economically  disadvantaged 
workers,  such  as  welfare  recipients,  high 
school  dropouts,  and  minorities,  have  reaped 
the  greatest  benefits  from  direct  job  creation 
programs.  Research  has  shown  that  disadvan- 
taged youth  with  no  previous  connectkxi  to 
the  labor  force  stay  in  school  longer,  find  part- 
time  jobs  and  tiave  lower  crime  rates  after  en- 
gaging in  subskiized  work  experience  pro- 
grams. 

Direct   job   creation   programs   have   also 
proven  to  be  effective  countercycfcal  tools.  In 
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periods  of  ecorKxnk:  hardship,  mlllkx^  of  un- 
employed Americans  were  provkled  jobs 
quKkly  and  directly.  While  over  ttie  years,  we 
have  exp>erienced  some  undermining  of  the 
effective  management  of  public  job  creatkxi 
programs,  problems  have  been  due  to  delays 
In  tt>e  legislative  process,  and  sonrra  design 
arKJ  administrative  diffkxilties  of  a  few  Indivki- 
ual  programs,  not  attritxitatile  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  tf)e  public  jobs  creatkxi  programs 
themselves. 

Direct  job  creation  measures  such  as  the 
Guaranteed  Job  Opportunity  Program,  and 
two  bills  wtik:h  I  introduced  eartier  this  ses- 
sion, ttie  Community  Renewal  Emptoyment 
Act,  arxl  ttie  Youth  Incentive  Emptoyment  Act, 
are  essential  elements  in  an  overall  strategy 
for  attaining  a  full  employment  and  full  produc- 
tion economy. 

While  fiscal  and  monetary  polkaes  are  the 
important  determinants  of  assuring  ttie 
needed  economic  growth  to  encourage  private 
jobs  creation,  we  need  the  additional  structur- 
al programs  to  reach  the  legislated  interim 
goal  of  4  percent  unemptoyment,  and  a  nar- 
rowing of  ttie  inequitable  disparities  suffered 
Ijy  certain  latXK  force  groups.  We  need  job 
creation  programs  to  match  idle  workers  with 
jobs  that  will  provkJe  the  foods  and  servtoes 
that  our  economy  is  unable  to  fully  generate 
or  support  on  its  own.  We  need  jobs  ttiat  will 
teach  the  illiterate  to  read  and  write;  that  will 
expand  the  availability  of  safe,  adequate  and 
affordable  child  care  sen^ices;  and  we  need 
jobs  that  will  repair  sidewalks,  crumbling 
bridges,  and  other  infrastructure  deficiencies 
suffered  in  communities  all  over  our  country. 

The  Guaranteed  Job  Opportunity  Act  and 
the  ottier  job  creation  measures  already  intro- 
duced must  play  an  important  role  in  strxictur- 
ing  a  compretiensive  nattonal  employment 
poltoy.  When  combined  with  other  education, 
training,  welfare  reform  and  competitiveness 
legislatton  pending  committee  and  floor  action, 
such  a  balanced  approach  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  moving  this  Nation  to  achieve  its  statu- 
tory commitment  of  a  decent  job  for  every 
person,  able  and  willing  to  work. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  VIETNAMESE 
BOAT  PEOPLE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  the  Vietnamese  boat  people  contin- 
ues. Every  year  tens  of  ttxwsands  of  Vietnam- 
ese refugees  risk  their  lives  in  rickety  river 
boats,  crossing  the  South  China  Sea,  to 
escape  the  oppresston  of  Communist  Viet- 
nam. 

For  many  Amertoans,  this  human  tragedy  is 
a  dark  reminder  of  our  Natton's  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  But  for  a  small  group  of  Vietnamese 
students  at  ttie  University  of  California,  Irvine, 
this  tragedy  has  sparked  a  humanitarian  cru- 
sade to  alleviate  ttie  suffering  of  ttie  txiat 
people  and  bring  ttieir  plight  to  the  attention  of 
ttie  worW.  This  effort  is  called  the  Pearl 
project. 
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On  May  31.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boat 
People  S.O.S.  Committee,  a  national  organiza- 
tion establiahed  t>y  Vietnamese  educators  and 
sctwlars,  the  Pearl  protect  wiM  sponsor  a  fund- 
raiaing  event  at  UC  Irvirte.  Student  volunteers, 
who  are  organizing  tt>e  event,  have  been  busy 
during  the  past  weeits  distrtxiting  fliers,  mail- 
ing jnvitations,  and  issuing  news  releases  to 
help  ensure  the  success  of  this  event 

The  proceeds  from  the  reception  will  be  en- 
trusted to  Medecins  du  Monde,  a  physicians 
league  In  Europe  that  sponsors  ships  to  assist 
stranded  refugee  vessels.  The  money  will  be 
used  to  purchase  gasoline,  oil,  crews,  and 
food  to  mairttain  tfiese  ships  of  mercy.  A  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  will  also  be  distritHJted  by 
the  Boat  People  S.O.S.  Committee  to  the 
most  needy  refugee  camps  in  Soutfieast  Asia. 

The  spirit  and  dedication  of  Ore  Vietnamese 
students  worlung  to  make  this  important 
proiect  a  success  serves  as  a  shining  light  of 
hope  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees in  Southeast  Asia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Peart  project  and  to  commend  all 
those  students  wtx>  will  make  the  May  31 
lundraising  reception  a  reality. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE 
MAZZONI 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  nw  jxRsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  29,  J  987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
join  the  citizens  of  Morristown,  NJ,  in  paying 
tribute  to  George  Mazzoni.  Mr.  Mazzoni  will 
retire  from  the  U.S.  Postal  Sennce  on  May  1 . 
after  a  kx)g  and  d»tinguished  career.  He  is 
known  as  Mr.  EffKiecKy  to  his  colleagues,  a 
result  of  winning  three  certificates  of  commen- 
dation, two  certifKates  of  appreciation  and  a 
number  of  other  awards.  Mr.  Mazzoni  has  also 
been  selected  to  the  prestigkxjs  Postmasters 
General  Award  Cki).  The  total  number  of 
awards  won  by  Mr.  Mazzoni  Is  believed  to  be 
a  record  in  the  Summit,  New  Jersey  Sectional 
Center  arxj  an  accurate  measure  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  citizens  of  Morristown. 

A  widower  with  four  cf>ildren,  Mr.  Mazzoni 
senrad  as  a  combat  infantryman  In  World  War 
II.  He  plays  an  active  role  in  the  community  as 
a  member  of  St  Margaret's  Church,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Amencan  Legion,  Post  59. 
Friends,  neightxxs,  relatives,  and  associates 
will  fK>rK>r  Mr.  Mazzoni  during  a  testimonial 
dinner  May  8,  1987.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Mr.  Mazzoni  for  his  exem- 
plary servce  and  to  wish  him  well  In  future  en- 
deavors. 
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SAVi:  THE  CALIFORNIA  COAST- 
LIKE  PROM  ENVIRONMENTAL- 
LY DAMAGING  OFF-SHORE 
DRUJNO 


IN 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALirORNIA 
THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1987 


Mr.  l^f^OS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  say 
tftat  wjhile  former  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt  ntay  be  gone,  his  spirit  lingers  on. 

Monday  of  this  week,  tfie  Department  of  In- 
terior released  its  final  5-year  plan  for  the 
leasing  of  offshore  tracts  for  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment. This  new  plan  illustrates  orKe 
more  the  administration's  determinatwn  to 
ignore  the  express  wishes  of  the  people  of 
California  and  their  elected  Representatives, 
in  order  to  desecrate  our  preckxis  natural  her- 
itage. I 

Earliir  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeared 
before  I  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois, K(r.  Yates,  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Sut>coiiimittee  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. I  urged  him  to  support  a  renewal  of  the 
moratorium  on  offstxxe  drilling  along  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  in  order  to  protect  this  fragile  en- 
vironnrtant  for  our  cfiildren  and  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider tt  e  important  issues  at  stake. 

The  I  itatement  foltows: 

Mr.  I  Chairman,  once  again  I  come  before 
you  to  request  renewal  of  the  moratorium 
on  off  shore  drilling  along  the  California 
coast.  TTour  generous  support  in  previous 
years  haj)  t>een  crucial  In  preserving  a 
uniqueland  precious  part  of  our  natural  her- 
itage—ihe  California  coastline.  The  Depart- 
ment af  Interior's  recently  released  final 
five-yeAr  leasing  plan  will  permanently  de- 
stroy this  magnificent  legacy.  If  it  is  en- 
acted, 4ur  fragile  and  sensitive  coastline  will 
suffer  irreparable  damage.  Secretary  Hodel 
has,  in!  this  final  proposal,  failed  once  more 
to  adcp-ess  the  significant  environmental 
questiotis  raised  repeatedly  by  the  Califor- 
nia d^egation.  His  destructive  plans  will 
alter  ttrever  ttie  face  of  California.  I  re- 
spectfiuly  request  your  support  in  averting 
such  a  iragedy. 

Wha^yer  the  claims  made  by  the  oil  com- 
panies.! it  cannot  be  denied  that  offshore 
drillinji  increases  the  potential  for  environ- 
mental! damage— to  the  water,  to  the  coast 
and  to  Imarine  life.  Even  if  all  drilling  oper- 
ations were  completely  without  incident, 
drilling  muds  injected  into  the  wells  inevita- 
bly see  )  out  into  the  ocean.  These  and  other 
byprodicts  are  hazardous  enough  on  land, 
and  it  is  not  yet  fully  known  what  serious 
effects  they  would  have  in  water. 

Frequently,  however,  drilling  operations 
do  not  proceed  smoothly.  In  1983,  the  U.S. 
Marine  Mammal  Commission  released  a 
report  entitled  "Assessment  of  Past,  Present 
and  Pu  ture  Risks  of  Oil  Spills  In  and  Near 
the  Pn  sent  Sea  Otter  Range  in  California." 
This  f(  cused  on  a  200  mile  stretch  of  the 
coast  1  etween  Pismo  Beach  and  Pacifica. 
Betwe«n  1977  and  1981  almost  47.000  gal- 
lons of  crude  oil.  diesel  fuel  and  other  petro- 
leum b  'products  were  spilled.  In  1980  alone, 
there  irere  49  spills.  On  one  occasion  in 
1981,  1  000  gallons  of  crude  oil  were  spilled 
l>ecausi '  of  an  accident  while  a  pipe  was 
being  c  leaned.  That  same  year,  another  420 
galloru  of  diesel  fuel  were  spilled  after  it  ac- 
cumuU  Led  on  the  rig.  The  records  are  full 
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of  instances  of  mishandled  valves,  pipe  rup- 
tures and  dverflowing  tanks  in  Just  this  one 
area  of  the' ocean.  The  substantial  increases 
in  drilling  Envisaged  by  Interior's  five-year 
leasing  plan  will  expand  the  risks  and  the 
environmeiftal  damage. 

NorthemJ  California  currently  has  no 
coastal  refineries  for  processing  oil.  Crude 
oil  would  Wave  to  be  transported  either  by 
pipeline  orjtanker  to  other  facilities  at  con- 
siderable rfck.  In  1971  two  tankers  collided 
resulting  m  the  spillage  of  20.000  barrels  of 
oil  near  thi  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  Again,  as 
the  numt>e^  of  tankers  increases,  so  does  the 
likelihood  <|f  such  accidents.  For  an  area  de- 
pendent, as)  we  are,  on  our  coastal  economy, 
the  effect  Of  a  major  spill  would  be  disas- 
trous. Our  I  tourist  industry,  in  San  Mateo 
County  alone,  is  estimated  to  produce  reve- 
nues of  abobt  $2  billion  per  year. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  our  request  for  a 
moratoriunt  on  drilling  is  not  the  act  of  a 
selfish  stat^  anxious  to  shift  the  burden  of 
productioiijto  others.  California  is  already 
the  third  Is^est  producer  of  oil  in  the  con- 
tinental Uaited  States,  and  produces  the 
second  largist  amount  of  offshore  oil. 

Many  will  try  to  convince  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  U.S.  is  facing  an  energy 
crisis— that]  we  must  develop  our  offshore 
resources.  I  find  this  hard  to  believe  given 
the  profligacy  of  the  Administration  with 
our  currenlj  energy  supplies.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  neither  sought  to  conserve  exist- 
ing resour«s,  nor  develop  new  ones.  Last 
year  the  President  vetoed  legislation  ap- 
proving mlBimum  energy  efficiency  stand- 
ards for  household  appliances.  This  would 
have  raisedjef  f iciency  levels  l>etween  15  per- 
cent and  25  percent,  and  by  the  year  2000, 
saved  an  alnount  of  energy  equal  to  that 
produced  by  about  22  large  power  plants. 
F\irthermoDe,  successive  budgets  have  pro- 
vided grossly  inadequate  research  funding 
for  renewatde  sources. 

Neither  Has  the  Administration  adopted 
the  most  CQst  effective  means  of  achieving 
energy  security— filling  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserte  (SPRO).  The  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly sought  appropriations  to  fill  SPRO 
at  a  daily  r«ite  l)etween  220.000  and  300,000 
barrels.  Th*se  attempts  have  Ijeen  resisted 
by  the  Administration  and  the  current  fill 
rate  is  onlr  75,000  barrels  per  day.  The 
recent  fall  i:  i  oU  prices  was  the  time  to  build 
up  our  reserves  and  lessen  our  dependence 
on  foreign  Imports.  In  characteristic  fash- 
ion, this  wa  5  yet  another  golden  opportuni- 
ty missed  bj  the  Administration. 

Instead  ol  establishing  a  coherent  energy 
policy,  the  Reagan  Administration  is  once 
again  seeking  to  plunder  the  California 
coastline.  Ilr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  to 
reject  this  I  rasing  plan  until  we  have  an  Ad- 
ministration which  is  more  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  tlie  environment,  more  informed 
atx>ut  energ  v  conservation,  and  more  willing 
to  listen  to  I  he  American  people. 
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CONFUSED 


WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 


OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  ^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wee  nesday,  April  29,  1987 
BROO^wlFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  the 
which  appeared  recently  In  the 
^ost  amazing. 

be   more  to  this   story  than 
e^e,  and  I  am  sure  the  State  De- 


parttnent  has  an  explanation.  But  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee who  has  tjeen  trying  to  understand  the 
lapse  of  security  at  our  Moscow  facilities,  I 
confess  I  am  confused. 

In  light  of  the  ongoing  revelatk>ns  about 
State  Department  taxity  toward  security  over- 
seas, I  wanted  to  call  this  item  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Building  the  Lily  . . . 
Seen  in  the  fickle  light  of  superpower  re- 
lations, last  year's  major  triumph  is  some- 
times this  year's  major  embarrassment. 
Consider  the  State  Departments  announce- 
ment in  November  1986  of  its  1985  "Security 
Engineering  Officer  of  the  Year"  award: 

"Frederick  Kenneth  Crosher  .  .  .  was  cited 
for  his  outstanding  performance  on  the 
technical  security  aspects  of  the  new  office 
building  In  Moscow." 

Yes,  the  one  that  various  statesmen  are 
now  heatedly  consigning  to  the  bulldozer 
l>ecause  of  problems  with  Its,  er,  security  as- 
pects. 

Singled  out  for  praise,  among  other 
things,  was  the  "astuteness  with  which  he 
kept  administration  decisionmakers  and 
meml)ers  of  Congress  informed.  Through 
his  exceptional  efforts,  he  dispelled  much  of 
the  confusion  and  prejudice  that  had  accu- 
mulated about  the  Moscow  new  office  build- 
ing. He  restored  confidence  when  consider- 
able doubt  was  prevalent . . . ." 

The  $5,000  award,  announced  Nov.  21— a 
month  after  the  publicizing  of  a  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  report  faulting 
the  new  building's  security— also  cited  as 
runner-up  David  A.  Howe,  security  engineer- 
ing officer  In  Abidjan,  the  capital  of  the 
Ivory  Coast.  The  announcement  of  his 
$2,000  award,  while  it  cites  his  achievements 
In  Africa,  notes  his  fine  performance  on 
temporary  duty  In  Moscow  working  on  the 
new  chancery. 

Post  Inquiries  to  Richard  N.  Dertadian  of 
the  department's  Foreign  Building  went  un- 
answered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

day  in  1921  when  he  became  an  American 
citizen  vwth  lmmeasurat>le  pride.  When  the 
judge  asked  wtw  discovered  America,  John 
replied,  "My  friend,  Columbus." 

John  Papandrea  has  led  a  simple  though 
fruitful  life.  A  widower  for  47  years,  he  raised 
his  son  and  daughter  aione.  He  has  5  grand- 
children and  10  great  grandchildren,  f^esent- 
ly,  John  lives  in  Hampton  Bays,  wtiere  he  Is 
regarded  as  an  inspiratk>n  to  tx>th  young  and 
okJ. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
join  with  me  in  extending  our  congratulations 
and  birthday  wishes  to  Mr.  Papandrea  on  this 
joyous  occasion. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  CONGRESS 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 

have  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 

April  29,  1987,  inserted  in  the  Congressional 

RecX)RO: 

Science  and  the  Congress 


TRIBUTE  TO  "POPPA'  JOHN 
PAPANDREA 


HON.  GEORGE  J. 
HOCHBRUECKNER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1987 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American  in  my 
district  who  will  celebrate  his  100th  birthday 
on  April  29,  1987.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
direct  tfie  attention  of  my  fellow  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  honor  of 
"Poppa"  John  Papandrea  of  Hampton  Bays, 
NY. 

A  native  of  Regio,  Calabria,  Italy,  John  Pa- 
pandrea came  to  America  in  1906  seeking 
new  opportunities.  Arriving  in  Meriden,  CT, 
John  earned  $1.25  per  day  for  15  hours  a  day 
laying  trolley  tracks  for  the  New  Haven  line. 
Although  John  returned  to  Italy  several  times, 
it  was  not  until  1922  that  he  was  able  to  bring 
his  wife,  Elvira,  and  3  year  old  daughter  to 
America. 

Despite  language  barriers  and  exploitation, 
Pappa  John's  enthusiasm  for  the  United 
States  never  wavered.  Having  taught  himself 
to  read  and  write,  Papandrea  remembers  tfie 


A  significant  change  In  the  Congress  In 
recent  years  has  l)e€n  the  growing  Impor- 
tance of  science  to  public  policy.  Policymak- 
ers are  t>elng  Increasingly  called  on  to  make 
judgments  based   upon   technical   Informa- 
tion, a  trend  which  will  only  accelerate  In 
the  future.  A  major  challenge  for  the  Con- 
gress is  to  l>e  able  to  develop  the  expertise 
to  handle  complex  science  policy  questions. 
The  Congress  has  long  l)een  Involved  In 
scientific   and   technological   questions.   In 
the  early  1800s.  it  was  searching  for  the  rea- 
sons   why    steamljoats    on    the    Mississippi 
River  were  exploding.  Since  then.  Memljers 
of  Congress  have  debated  questions  such  as 
weapons  capabilities,   polio   Immunizations, 
and  airplane  safety.  In  the  1970s,  there  was 
a  rapid  Increase  In  the  appeal  to  scientific 
evidence  to  marshall  support  for  various  en- 
vironmental    and     nuclear    policy     issues. 
Today,   key   Issues  In   almost  every   policy 
area— ranging  from  agriculture  and  health 
to  defense  and  foreign  policy— Involve  com- 
plex scientific  and  technological  questions: 
What  Is  the  feasibility  of  developing  com- 
puters sophisticated  enough  to  direct  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative?  How  might  the 
advances  In  biotechnology  revolutionize  the 
structure  of  American  farming?  What  new 
sources  of  energy,  such  as  fusion  reactors 
and   solar  collectors   In  space,   should   we 
pursue   to   Improve  our  energy   Independ- 
ence? What  impact  will  rolx>tics  have  on  the 
American  workforce?  What  are  the  implica- 
tions of  manipulating  life  forms  through  ge- 
netic engineering  or  of  artificially  prolong- 
ing life  through  medical  technologies?  To 
what  extent  will  satellites  allow  us  to  verify 
Soviet  compliance  with  arms  control  agree- 
ments? Will  the  scientific  benefits  from  the 
$5  billion  Superconducting  Super  Collider 
justify  its  cost?  More  thaji  ever,  Memtiers  of 
Congress  are  t>eing  called  on  to  help  shape 
the  advances  emerging   from  science  and 
technology,  and  to  sort  out  conflicting  scien- 
tific assessments  presented  by  competing  In- 
terest groups. 

Despite  the  growing  complexity  of  the  sci- 
ence policy  Issues,  many  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  and  methodologies  of  science  are 
often  not  well  understood  by  policymakers. 
Only  a  handful  of  Congressmen  are  trained 
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as  scientists,  with  the  vast  majority  lielng 
lawyers  and  businessmen.  Only  about  1%  of 
congressional  professional  employees  are 
scientists.  Many  of  the  controversial  science 
policy  questions  deal  with  subject  matters 
that  have  developed  since  most  Meml)er8 
and  staffers  graduated  from  college. 

Science  Is  the  keystone  of  our  nation's 
progress  and  our  military  strength.  Policy- 
makers shape  science  in  numerous  direct 
and  indirect  ways,  such  as  by  funding  (or 
not  funding)  new  science  projects,  granting 
businesses  tax  breaks  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  regulating  hazardous  tech- 
nologies. If  policymakers  are  not  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  advances,  we  will  waste 
taxpayers'  money,  stifle  new  technologies, 
and  squander  opportunities  for  making 
America  stronger  and  more  competitive. 

There  are.  of  course  limits  to  the  extent 
to  which  we  should  expect  policymakers  to 
be  science  experts.  Lawmakers  can  quickly 
come  up  to  speed  on  a  particular  scientific 
issue  when  it  l>ecomes  a  central  one  liefore 
the  Congress,  just  as  they  must  quickly 
learn  about  basic  foreign  policy  or  economic 
issues.  Members  of  Congress  have  signifi- 
cant scientific  resources,  such  as  experts  In 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  and  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  or  on  con- 
gressional science  committees,  to  supply 
needed  expertise  and  independent  analysis. 
I  can  recall  very  few  major  policy  mistakes 
made  in  recent  years  that  were  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  understand  the 
basic  scientific  Issues  involved.  Moreover, 
some  argue  that  it  is  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  undesirable,  for  the  Congress  to  be 
made  up  of  science  experts.  They  are  skepti- 
cal of  govenunent  by  experts— fearing  that 
after  a  time  it  would  lead  to  government  by 
and  in  the  Interest  of  experts.  Thus,  in  dis- 
cussing the  emerging  specter  of  a  military- 
industrial  complex.  President  Elsenhower 
worried  that  public  policy  Itself  could 
l)ecome  the  captive  of  the  scientific-techno- 
logical elite. 

Improved  scientific  understanding  by  pol- 
icymakers win  not.  by  Itself,  resolve  all  the 
key  science  policy  issues.  Many  other  fac- 
tors win  continue  to  influence  the  policy- 
making process,  including  calculations  of 
electoral  advantage,  social  and  ethical  con- 
siderations, and  the  like.  For  example,  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  has  for  some 
Meml>ers  become  as  much  a  question  of  jolK 
in  their  districts  or  of  political  ideology  as 
one  of  scientific  feasibility.  Increasing  the 
scientific  component  in  decision -making  will 
not  eliminate  all  the  other  public-policy 
components,  nor  should  it. 

To  deal  successfully  with  science  policy. 
Members  of  Congress  should  not  be  expect- 
ed to  l>ecome  science  experts,  but  they  do 
need  to  develop  a  basic  scientific  and  tech- 
nological literacy.  This  means  t)ecomlng 
better  acquainted  with  the  scientist's  con- 
cepts and  methodologies,  understanding  the 
nature  of  scientific  uncertainty  and  scientif- 
ic generalizations,  appreciating  the  benefits 
and  the  limitations  of  science,  and  being 
able  to  frame  technical  policy  questions  in 
ways  that  are  understandable  to  the  lay  citi- 
zen. Helpful  steps  include  l)etter  utilizing 
the  science  resources  on  Capitol  Hill,  hold- 
ing regular  meetings  with  scientists,  and  vis- 
iting federal  science  facilities.  In  a  sense, 
the  scientific  literacy  of  policymakers  Is  re- 
flective of  the  general  scientific  literacy  of 
their  constituents.  Constituents  often  put 
pressures  on  decision-makers  to  Ignore  sci- 
entific uncertainty,  and  demand  simplicity 
where  it  does  not  exist.  In  large  measure, 
improving  the  scientific  expertise  of  policy- 
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makers  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  improving 
the  scientific  expertise  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican. 

In  this  era  of  rapid  scientific  progress, 
today's  advances  will  be  radically  reshaping 
our  lives  for  decades  to  come.  We  need  to 
learn  enough  about  science  and  technology 
to  be  able  to  treat  them  with  respectful  fa- 
miliarity, rather  than  with  fear,  awe,  or  dis- 
dain. 


FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  RELIEF 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  RESERVE  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  GUARD 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29.  19S7 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which  restrict- 
ed unreimbursed  employee  business  deduc- 
tions for  memt)ers  of  the  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serve and  the  National  Guard.  It  is  essential 
that  Congress  act  to  restore  full  deductibility 
of  expenses  related  to  tf>e  participation  of  in- 
dividuals in  this  vital  element  of  our  national 
defense  structure. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  I  have  a 
long  starKling  commitment  to  maintaining  the 
Strength  of  our  Resen/e  Forces.  One  of  the 
most  pressing  issues  currently  facing  us  is 
how  to  recruit  and  retrain  qualified,  experi- 
enced, arxl  dedicated  men  and  women  in  the 
Reserve  components  and  the  National  Guard. 
The  National  Guard  arKl  Reserve  Forces  are 
integral  parts  of  the  "Total  Force  Policy"  and 
it  is  imperative  that  ttiey  be  maintained  at 
maximum  strength.  One  way  in  which  we  can 
encourage  participation  is  through  the  fair  tax 
treatment  of  expenses  which  are  incurred  in 
the  context  of  Guard  and  Reserve  participa- 
tion. 

Although  individuals  are  compensated  for 
their  duties,  they  often  irKur  substantial  costs 
and  expenses  in  traveling  to  and  from  exer- 
cises, purchasing  uniforms,  making  telephone 
calls  and  numerous  other  minor  expenses. 
Prior  to  ttie  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act, 
reservists  and  National  Guardsmen  were  able 
to  fully  deduct  meal  and  travel  expenses,  uni- 
form purchase  costs  arxl  maintenance  ex- 
penses, expenses  relating  to  temporary  active 
duty  and  similar  outlays.  The  Tax  Reform  Act 
limited  deductk>ns  for  miscellaneous  and  em- 
ployee expenses  as  well  as  business  meal  ex- 
penses. In  the  process,  though,  the  act  has 
effectively  limited  or  abolished  most  of  those 
deductions  available  to  reservists  and  National 
Guard  members.  This  effectively  increases  the 
cost  of  participation  in  ttie  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard.  Congress  should  act  to  restore 
full  deductibility  of  these  expenses  for  these 
dedicated  individuals. 

My  legislation.  H.R.  2214.  woukj  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  restore  full  deduct- 
ibility for  miscellaneous  itemized  expenses. 
travel  and  transportation  expenses,  and  n>eal 
and  kxJging  expenses.  The  use  of  these  de- 
ductions wouM  be  confined  exclusively  to 
members  of  ttie  Reserve  and  the  Natkjnal 
Guard  Forces. 
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I  hope  that  my  distinguished  colleagues  will 
recognize  tt>e  important  contribution  which  re- 
servisls  arxl  National  Guardsmen  make  to  our 
natksnel  security  and  will  demonstrate  tfieir 
suppoct  for  these  thousands  of  dedicated  men 
and  women  by  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 
The  te^  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  2214 

Be  U.  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKlTKtS  I:  SHORT  TITl.K. 
SW.  2:  AMKNDMKNTS. 

Amaid  Section  67  (defining  exceptions  to 
miscellaneous  itemized  deductions)  by 
adding  new  subparagraph  (b)(14). 

(14)^ny  deduction  allowable  for  expenses 
incurred  by  a  Armed  Forces  reservist  or  Na- 
tional '  Guard  member  In  connection  with 
perfortnance  of  services  as  a  memt)er  of  a  re- 
sene  unit  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  unit  of  the  National 
Guarca 

Amehd  Section  62(2)  by  adding  new  sub- 
paragi^ph  (C): 

(C)  JXPENSES  POR  TRAVEL  AWAY  PROM  HOME 

AND  TRANSPORTATION  EXPENSES.— The  deduc- 
tions illowed  by  part  VI  (Sec.  161  and  fol- 
lowingp  which  consist  of  expenses  of  travel, 
meals,  and  lodging  while  away  from  home, 
and  eitpenses  of  transportation,  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  in  connection  with 
the  p<  rformance  by  him  or  services  as  a 
memlx  r  of  a  reserve  unit  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  or  a  unit  of  the 
Nation  al  Guard. 

Ameid  Section  274(e)  by  adding  a  new 
subpai  Eigraph  (10); 

(10)  Expenses  incurred  by  Armed  Forces 
reservists  and  National  Guard  members:  Ex- 
penses; incurred  by  a  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard  or  Armed  Forces  reservist  in  con- 
nectioi  i  with  performance  of  services  by  him 
as  a  m  ;mt>er  of  a  reserve  unit  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  unit  of 
the  National  Guard. 

Amelid  Section  274(n)(2)(A)  by  adding 
suljsec^ion  274(e)(10)  to  the  list  of  excep- 
tions. 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  such 
expetu  e  by  reason  of  paragraph  (2).  (3),  (4). 
(7),  (8)  (9).  or  (10)  of  subsection  (e). 
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POSITIVE       RESULTS       OF 
-THE-BOARD   TAX-RATE 


HON.  JACK  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  ^HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 
Mr.  kEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  predic- 
tions o\  those  who  favored  the  Kemp-Roth  bill 
of  198*  and  President  Reagan's  25-percent 
across4he-board  tax-rate  cuts  was  that  the 
rich  w(jukj  pay  a  larger  share  of  the  income 
tax  bufden,  and  working  men  and  women 
would  bay  less. 

The  latest  data  show  that  this  is  true,  for 
the  foLTth  straight  year.  An  article  in  yester- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal,  by  Richard  Vedder 
and  Christopher  Frenze.  reveals  the  foll<}wing. 
The  shpre  of  tax  paid  by  the  top  1  percent  of 
all  taxpiayers  rose  from  18  to  22  percent  from 
1981  t^  1985.  while  the  top  tax  rate  was  cut 
from  7(  percent  to  50  percent.  The  share  paid 
by  the  sottom  50  percent  of  all  taxpayers  fell 
from  7. )  percent  to  7.1  percent. 
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According  to  Vedder  and  Frenze.  "New  IRS 
data  reconfirm  a  trend  evolving  since  1981: 
tax  progressivity  has  increased,  not  decreased 
since  1981,  and  the  best  way  to  soak  the  rich 
is  to  lower  their  taxes,  leading  them  to  volun- 
tarily reent»  the  taxable  economy." 

I  commei^d  this  article  to  my  colleagues: 

Latest  Da^a  Attest  Ctjts  in  Top  Rate  Play 
Robin  Hood 

(By  Ri(^ard  Vedder  and  Christopher 
Prenze) 
historic 
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to  upper-income  groups  likely  will  reduce, 
not  increase,  the  progressivity  of  the  federal 
income  tax. 

As  for  raising  revenues,  the  type  of  tax 
rise  Mr.  Wright  has  in  mind  is  likely  to  be 
self-defeating.  Though  it  appears  true  the 
1981  tax  cut.  though  1985.  resulted  in  a  cut 
in  the  government's  real  individual  income- 
tax  take  (receipts  rose  less  than  16%,  l)elow 
the  generally  accepted  measure  of  inflation 
for  the  period),  the  opposite  was  true 
among  the  higher-income  sector  whose  tax 
rates  the  speaker  wishes  to  keep  up.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  really  the  deficit,  then,  that 
drives  the  tax  politics  of  1987. 

(Mr.  Vedder  teaches  economics  at  Ohio 
University  and  Mr.  Frenze  is  an  economist 
with  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress. ) 

FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  PAYMENTS 


Taxes  [tad  ' 


(Ml*     Poor' 


PefC8flt 
oi  total 

paid 


Pow- 


19J1  .    51.0  210  18  5  7  45 

1982 53.6  203  191  ?35 

1983 L... 541  195  193  7  17 

1984 . 62  7  219  210  7  35 

1985::.: - - "i    231    223    710 

'  ImxinK   taies   alta   credits,   m   liilliafts   o<   (Wlars    1985   data   >fc 
ptetirninafv 
^  Tq(i  1%  of  lanpayers.  measured  by  adjusted  gross  VKcme 
'  lowest  50%  of  tajgayers.  measured  Iw  adjusted  gross  iwame 
Source:  lotemal  Revenue  Service. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ceremonies 
observing  the  National  Day  of  Remembrance 
were  held  on  Sunday.  April  26.  1987,  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  In  New  York  City. 

As  a  participant  in  those  events  I  wanted  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  remarks  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Don  Hodel  as 
well  as  remarks  made  by  Benjamin  Meed, 
chairman  of  the  United  Commemoration  Com- 
mittee of  Metropolitan  New  York,  co-chairman 
Days  of  Remembrance,  United  States  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council  and  president  of  the 
American  Gathering  and  Federation  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors. 
Remarks  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Don 

HODEL 

I  am  honored  and  profoundly  touched  to 
be  with  you.  to  pray  with  you.  and  to  weep 
with  you  today.  This  is  an  Impelling  event. 
Ijecause  of  you;  because  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, by  your  presence  here,  are  sending  a 
message  to  millions  throughout  our  blessed 
land  and  to  people  all  around  the  glotie. 
That  message  is  both  simple  and  clear:  al- 
though decades  have  passed  since  the  Holo- 
caust, we  are  conmiitted  more  than  ever  to 
seeing  to  it  that  Americans— now  and  for 
generations  to  come— l)oth  learn  and  never 
forget  the  grim  lessons  of  the  Holocaust. 

For  many  of  you.  commemorative  events 
such  as  this,  and  books  and  museums  which 
recount  the  terrible  story  of  the  Holocaust, 
are  intensely  personal  biography;  for  the 
rest  of  us,  the  Holocaust  is  history  to  t>e 
learned— in   too   many   cases   for   the   first 
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time.  For  most  all  of  you  here  today,  you 
never  can  forget;  for  too  many  of  the  rest  of 
us.  the  question  is.  how  do  we  learn  for  the 
first  time? 

That  is  why  I  am  so  excited  at>out  the 
prospect  of  construction  of  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum  in 
Washington.  DC.  In  part,  it  will  l>e  a  memo- 
rial to  those  who  did  not  survive,  and  if  it 
merely  were  a  memorial  to  the  dead,  that 
would  be  sufficient.  But  we  are  demanding 
more  of  this  project.  It  also  must  teach  the 
living. 

The  horror  of  the  Holocaust  should  Ije  set 
forth  so  clearly  that  even  the  most  Innocent 
child  will  realize  what  the  Holocaust  was  all 
at>out.  No  person  must  fail  to  understand 
that  the  Holocaust  was  mankind  at  its  very 
worst;  the  state  at  its  most  calculating  evil. 
At  this  memorial,  we  must  experience 
moral  outrage.  That  impulse  to  moral  out- 
rage must  not  be  stifled  in  free  mankind  be- 
cause  of  some  mistaken  notions  about  de- 
mocracy. Democracy  does  not  mean  compro- 
mise with,  and  capitulation  to,  evil. 

I  am  confident  that  the  United  States 
Holocaust  Memorial  Museum  will  provide  a 
gripping  experience  at  least  as  moving  as 
the  one  I  experienced  at  Yad  Vashem.  It  is 
because  of  the  potential  for  powerful 
impact— and  the  importance  of  ordinary 
people  being  jolted  by  that  impact— that 
our  Nation's  Holocaust  Memorial  will  be  lo- 
cated in  the  very  heart  of  our  Nations  cap- 
ital. It  will  join  other  monuments  and  me- 
morials, like  the  ones  to  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln,  which  capture  the  most  im- 
portant experiences  and  values  of  America. 
But.  it  has  been  asked.  "Why  do  we  have 
need  in  America  for  a  memorial  museum 
that  focuses  on  a  uniquely  European  experi- 
ence, one  which  has  relevance  only  to 
Jews?" 

It  is  precisely  because  such  questions  have 
been  asked  that  we  desperately  need  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum, 
and  events  such  as  this  one  you  and  I  attend 
today,  and  the  Days  of  Remembrance  cere- 
monies, such  as  occur  annually  in  the  Cap- 
itol and  such  as  we  held  for  Department  of 
the  Interior  employees  two  days  ago.  I  insti- 
tuted that  observance  at  the  Department 
because  of  my  conviction  that  public  serv- 
ants have  a  very  high  responsibility  and 
trust  to  be  sure  that,  unlike  as  happened 
during  the  Holocaust,  the  conduct  of  public 
business  conforms  to  the  basic  moral  values 
of  our  Judeo-Christian  heritage. 

The  plain,  harsh  truth  is  that  the  history 
and  the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  have  not 
yet  been  transmitted  adequately  to  the 
American  people.  It  is  important  that  school 
children  in  Anaheim,  young  couples  from 
Dubuque,  civic  leaders  of  Texarkana.  and 
teachers  from  Wilmington  know  as  much 
about  the  meaning  of  what  happened  in 
Auschwitz.  Dachau.  Treblinka  and  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  as  they  know  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
privileged  to  live  today. 

The  Holocaiist  directly  affected  Jews 
more  than  any  other  people,  and  1  am  grati- 
fied that  Ben  Meed,  who  is  known  to  most 
all  of  you  as  a  man  who  tells  it  like  it  is.  will 
be  the  chairman  of  the  Content  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum.  Ben,  I  know  that,  under  your  lead- 
ership, there  will  be  no  editing  of  history 
and  that  the  deaths  of  six  million  Jews,  in- 
cluding more  than  a  million  Jewish  chil- 
dren, will  be  reflected  honestly  and  with  in- 
tegrity. 

I  know  also  that  the  Nation's  memorial 
museum  will  capture  appropriately  the  tra- 
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gedies  of  all  the  other  people  who  were  vic- 
tims of  the  Nazis.  And  it  will  tell  the  stories 
of  the  many  gcxxl  people  of  Europe  who 
risked,  and  often  lost,  their  own  lives  that 
they  might  save  the  lives  of  the  targets  of 
Hitler's  oppression. 

But.  let's  face  it:  there  were  too  few  who 
cared  enough  to  speak  out  against  Hitler, 
much  less  act  against  the  Nazi  terror.  That 
was  true  in  Europe  and  here  in  the  land  of 
freedom.  That  is  one  of  the  central  lessons 
to  l>e  learned  from  the  Holocaust,  painful 
though  it  may  be. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  Holocaust 
did  not  happen  only  t>ecause  of  one  man. 
Hitler  may  be  thought  of  as  having  provided 
the  spark,  but  the  tinder  already  was  there 
in  a  society  that  had  lost  its  way.  We  never 
must  forget  that  the  Holocaust  was  signifi- 
cant not  only  because  a  few  evil  people  per- 
petrated crimes  against  humanity  that 
almost  defy  description.  Rather,  it  is  that  so 
many  otherwise  decent  people  let  them  do 
it. 

Society  failed  itself.  And  so  did  its  leaders. 
In  the  1930s  and  '40s.  leaders  in  govern- 
ment, in  churches,  in  the  academic  commu- 
nity—particulary  in  Germany,  but  else- 
where as  well— consciously  and  deliberately 
refused  to  react  to  the  repeated  eye-witness 
accounts  of  Nazi  horror.  Where  were  those 
leading  intellectuals  and  self-styled  lilierals 
when  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  was  burning  and 
much  of  European  Jewry  was  tjeing  mur- 
dered? If  those  leaders— in  Germany, 
throughout  most  of  Europe,  and  even  here 
in  America— had  not  turned  their  tracks,  not 
wanting  to  believe  and  therefore  not  believ- 
ing, how  different  things  might  have  l>een. 

It  was  a  classic  case  of  Edmund  Burke's 
dictum  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  evil  to 
triumph  is  that  good  men  and  women  do 
nothing. 

We  need  to  uiunask  for  all  to  see.  and  we 
must  tell  and  retell  for  all  to  hear,  the  faU- 
ures  during  the  Holocaust  of  leaders  and  of 
ordinary  citizens  alike  to  stand  up  to  evil 
and  to  be  counted.  We  must  teach  the  cru- 
cial lesson  that,  when  society  and  its  leaders 
fail  In  that  regard,  innocent  men.  women 
and  children  inevitably  will  pay  a  terrible 
price.  And  when  that  happens,  those  who  sit 
mutely  in  the  face  of  evil  pay  the  price  of 
losing  their  right  to  proclaim  they  are  chil- 
dren of  <5od. 

There  are  other  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  Holocaust.  We  need  not  dwell  exclusive- 
ly on  the  barbarism  of  some  and  the  cow- 
ardly silence  of  others. 

We  also  must  teach  at>out  the  courage  of 
people.  Your  awareness  of  that  need  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that,  as  you  have  gath- 
ered together  on  this,  the  Day  of  Remem- 
brance, you  also  have  chosen  to  recall  the 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising. 
Its  proud,  yet  tragic,  story  must  l>e  told 
and  retold.  As  the  young  people  of  our  coun- 
try read  in  their  history  books  about  the 
heroes  of  America,  dying  for  freedom  in 
places  like  Corregidor.  they  also  must  learn 
alMut  the  heroes  of  the  Uprising  to  whom 
you  and  I  pay  tribute  today,  many  of  them 
only  teenagers  at  the  time,  like  Vladka 
Meed,  who  courageously  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  l)ecause  they  knew  that  their  free- 
dom and  that  of  the  remnants  of  their  fami- 
lies were  worth  dying  for  if  that  is  what  It 
took. 

The  story  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising 
must  be  learned,  not  merely  told.  It  is  a 
powerful  lesson  that  mankind's  indomitable 
will  to  be  free  can  overcome  the  instinct  to 
"play  it  safely. "  Those  who  participated  in 
the  Uprising— those  outnumljered  souls  who 
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fought  the  most  awesome  army  In  Europe 
with  a  pitiful  assortment  of  small  arms  and 
explosives— they  understood  there  can  be  no 
security  without  freedom.  They  serve  as  a 
constant  reminder  that  those,  here  and 
abroad,  who  say  "better  Red  than  dead"  are 
Just  plain  wrong.  There  is  no  security  with- 
out freedom. 

It  is  appropriate  to  remember  that  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising  began  on  the  eve 
of  Passover,  the  festival  that  marlLS  the 
first,  successful  effort  of  a  people  to  gain 
freedom  under  God.  This  past  weeic  forty- 
four  years  after  the  Uprising  began,  the 
Passover  once  again  has  been  completed. 
But  freedom  is  not  complete.  It  certainly  is 
not  complete  for  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  are  not  free  to  go  to  Israel  or  to 
come  to  America;  or  who  languish  in  Soviet 
labor  camps:  or  who  cannot  leam  of  their 
past,  or  leam  the  language  of  their  fathers, 
or  pass  on  their  religious  traditions. 

For  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  many 
Jewish  families  here  set  aside  at  the  Seder, 
such  as  at  the  one  my  wife,  Barbara,  and  I 
attended,  the  "Matzah  of  Hope."  But.  im- 
portant as  hope  is,  we  need  more  than  that. 
We  need  the  ongoing  resolve  of  our  Nation's 
leaders  to  demand  an  end  to  this  current 
proof  that  man's  propensity  for  evU  did  not 
die  In  the  bunker  with  Hitler. 

No  matter  what  the  temptation,  we  must 
not  permit  our  moral  outrage  to  be  stifled. 

While  our  efforts  to  see  the  freeing  of 
Soviet  Jewry  have  met  with  only  limited 
success,  we  can  be  gratified  that  America's 
leaders  now  are  not  repeating  the  errors  of 
the  past.  With  unmistakable  reference  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  President  Reagan  remind- 
ed America  Just  this  last  week  that  "we 
cannot  and  will  not  close  our  eyes  to  the 
suppression  of  religious  freedom.  .  . 

This  is  not  mere  rhetoric.  For  example, 
during  the  all-important  arms  reduction  dis- 
cussions at  the  summit  meeting  last  October 
In  Reykjavik,  our  President  plainly  told 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  that  improve- 
ment of  human  rights  within  the  Soviet 
Union  "is  indispensable  for  an  improvement 
In  bilateral  relations  with  the  United 
States. "  The  full  import  of  that  message- 
particularly  for  those  whose  understandable 
yearning  for  peace  sometimes  blinds  them 
to  stark  facts— was  explained  by  President 
Reagan  when  he  said:  "For  a  government 
that  will  break  faith  with  its  own  people 
cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  faith  with  foreign 
powers." 

Today,  in  sharp  contrast  to  America's  be- 
havior In  the  '30s  and  '40s,  our  leaders  are 
unabashed  about  our  commitment  to  ending 
the  plight  of  people  whose  oppression  is  the 
consequence  of  their  religious  heritage.  I 
was  very  proud  to  be  an  American  when  I 
saw  the  photograph  in  the  newspapers  last 
week  of  George  Shultz  attending  a  Seder  in 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Moscow  with 
Refuseniks. 

Maybe  we  have  learned  some  of  the  les- 
sons of  the  Holocaust.  If  that  is  so,  then  we 
owe  an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude  to  those 
of  you  who  have  been  there,  who  fought  for 
freedom,  and  who  survivied— for  you  have 
taught  us  the  importance  of  remembering. 

You,  by  your  never-ending  efforts  to  have 
the  innocents  among  us  remember  and  con- 
front the  Holocaust,  have  made  an  invalu- 
able contribution  to  this  Nation  and  to  all 
humanity.  For  you  inspire  us  to  be  strong, 
to  be  resolute  and  impassioned  defenders  of 
freedom  .  .  .  freedom  not  only  for  those  of 
us  blessed  by  living  in  America,  but  also  for 
our  brothers  and  sisters  not  so  fortunate. 
Thanks  to  you  and  what  you  have  taught 
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us,  ail  Americans  can  Join  in  saying  with 
conviction  and  commitment:  "Never  again. 
Never  never  again!" 

God  bless  you  and  keep  you:  and  God 
bless  if^merica. 

YoM  Hashoah/Days  op  Remeicbrance— 
Mabison  Square  Garden— an  address  by 
BEltlAMIR  Mkkd 

To(^y,  wherever  Jews  live  from  Antwerp 
to  Melbourne,  from  Jerusalem  to  Buenos 
Aires,  from  New  York  to  Honolulu,  they 
have  come  together  to  remember.  Only 
twelve  days  ago.  we  celebrated  Passover  and 
told  the  story  of  our  slavery,  our  liberation, 
and  oMr  journey  to  the  promised  land.  Each 
year,  [the  ritual  is  the  same,  four  cups  of 
wine,  'the  matzah,  the  four  questions.  The 
Hagadah:  the  text  is  the  same— and  yet 
each  year,  we  hear  the  story  once  again, 
with  ^esh  ears  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  an- 
ticipation. Surrounded  by  children  and 
grandthildren,  we  see  the  continuity  of  gen- 
erations, father  to  son,  mother  to  daughter, 
the  story  has  been  passed  on,  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation. 

We  are  together  again  as  we  have  been  to- 
gether for  each  of  the  past  forty  two  years 
to  rertember,  to  tell  not  a  story  of  liberation 
but  of  destruction  and  heroism.  We  do  not 
gathef  at  home,  alone  with  our  families,  but 
together  as  a  mass  of  Jewish  people  to  dem- 
onstrate our  solidarity  and  our  courage,  to 
proclalim  to  the  world  and  to  history:  mir- 
zeinen  du— we  are  here! 

We  cannot  lift  up  cups  of  wine,  our  cups 
are  top  heavy.  They  are  filled  not  with  wine, 
but  with  Innocent  blood  of  6.000,000  Jewish 
martyts.  Our  bread  of  affliction  is  not  the 
matzah,  but  the  cnists  of  stale  bread  that 
were  smuggled  into  the  ghetto,  which 
meantl  the  difference  between  life  and  death 
in  the  camps.  Our  herbs  are  bitter— so  bitter 
than  even  after  forty-two  years,  they  cannot 
be  dtgiested.  And  our  questions  are  not  tour 
questions  of  a  child,  but  the  painful  ques- 
tions of  survivors  who  have  spent  a  genera- 
tion seeking  answers,  and  still  remain  with 
thousands  of  unanswered  questions:  How 
could  it  happen?  Why  did  it  happen?  How 
could  the  world  stand  by  silently  and  let  it 
happen?  Why  were  we  so  abandoned? 
Where  were  the  leaderships  of  the  world? 

Only  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  was  the  sur- 
vivorsialone  who  remembered.  Isolated  from 
the  cofnmunity,  we  were  alone  with  our  ke- 
doshiifi.  Yet  slowly,  we  were  less  alone.  We 
were  jbined  by  a  few  Jews  and  then  by  more 
and  soon  we  could  fill  the  largest  synagogue 
in  Anterica.  Yom  Hashoah  has  become  an 
annual  ritual  as  thousands  come  together  to 
bear  witness.  Our  remembrance— an  accept- 
ed paijt  of  the  Jewish  calendar  and  observed 
by  om  nation  as  the  Days  of  Remembrance, 
is  no^  an  event  secure  of  its  place  in  history 
and  ii^  Jewish  memory. 

Thi4  commitment  to  memory  should  not 
be  taMen  for  granted.  Last  fall,  there  was  a 
penetteting  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  "European  Amnesia"  regarding  the  Holo- 
caust. In  Prance,  they  are  frightened  of 
bringing  Klaus  Barbie  to  trial,  afraid  that 
he  wi)l  awaken  distant  memories  long  re- 
presseid  and  better  left  forgotten.  In  Aus- 
tria, forgetfulness  is  an  art.  Austria  de- 
scribe^ itself  as  "the  first  of  Hitlers  vic- 
tims."  Its  history  ends  in  Mareh  1938  and 
resumes  in  May  of  1945.  Seven  years  and 
two  months  are  forgotten  in  Austria,  erased 
and  ODvered  over  much  like  Kurt  Wald- 
helm'*  war  record.  In  England,  they  dare 
not  awaken  the  records  of  the  Nazis  who  en- 
tered [after  the  war.  "Better  let  distance 
memories   fade,"   the   government   advises. 
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And  in  Ciermany.  the  Holocaust  can't  be 
forgotten  we  are  told,  for  no  one  ever  knew. 
At  the  United  Nations  the  files  on  Nazi  War 
Criminals  ]  are  closed  to  scholars  and  re- 
searchers jand  to  Israelis,  who  could  still 
bring  them  to  Justice.  We  are  curious  to 
know  why  I  we  see  these?  And  who  is  holding 
up  the  profcess? 

In  truth  this  is  the  first  time  In  three 
years  thatJ  we  have  met  on  Yom  Hashoah 
without  there  being  a  crisis.  First  there  was 
Bitburg.  and  then  there  was  Waldheim,  and 
for  awhile  over  the  past  three  weeks  it  ap- 
peared th|,t  this  year's  controversy  would 
Involve  thi  delay  of  the  deportation  of  the 
murderer  ^arl  Linnas.  Yet  the  crisis  was 
averted  bqcause  we  dared  to  act  as  proud 
Americans!  and  because  of  the  government 
and  peoplfl  of  Panama,  strengthened  by  our 
resolve,  that  Nazi  war  criminals  have  no 
place  among  us. 

We  know— oh  yes,  we  know— forgetfulness 
is  easy.  Eien  in  our  beloved  Israel,  there 
were  thosej  who  did  not  believe  that  another 
generation'  wanted  to  remember.  Why  bring 
DemjanjulJ  and  others  like  him  to  trial? 
And  today  we  have  seen  that  those  who 
counselled  forgetfullness  were  wrong.  By 
the  thousands,  the  younger  generation  of 
Israelis  caihe  to  see  the  trial,  children  from 
Morocco  aiid  Iraq.  From  Turkey  and  Ethio- 
pia attend!  every  day.  Let  us  listen  to  the 
words  of  ane  young  boy  who  said  of  the 
trial:  "Ourlgeneration  bears  the  responsibil- 
ity to  listen  to  the  survivors.  From  here  on, 
it  is  going  %o  be  only  textbooks." 

Remembering  is  a  responsibility.  From 
the  moment  of  our  liberation,  it  has  been 
our  obligajtion  to  the  past— but  it  is  no 
longer  ourl  obligation  alone.  We  have  been 
joined  by  the  second  generation.  In  many 
cases,  our  -  children  have  become  our  col- 
leagues and  co-workers  in  the  efforts  of  re- 
membrancf.  Soon,  they  will  become  the 
managing  partners,  securing  the  continuity 
of  remembrance  for  generations.  And  we 
have  been!  joined  by  the  conununity  at 
large,  whiA  has  embraced  the  cause  of  re- 
membrance as  the  obligation  of  all  Jews  and 
non-Jews  as  we  insisted— that  it  is  not 
enough  tlmt  we  remember,  but  we  must 
insure  that  others  do  not  forget  and  not  to 
allow  histoty  to  repeat  itself. 

As  I  look  out  at  this  audience,  6,000 
strong,  one  |)erson  for  every  thousands  of 
our  kedoslum,  one  tenth  of  one  percent  of 
those  who  were  murdered,  I  have  a  strange 
feeling— wa  are  the  Jewish  people:  old  and 
young,  relfclous  and  secular,  survivors  and 
American  6om.  We  are  united— our  pains 
are  the  saife  pains,  our  hopes  for  Israel,  the 
same  hopei.  our  obligations  to  Soviet  Jewry, 
identical,  we  are  together  as  never  before 
and  it  is  important  that  we  stay  together  as 
the  vanguajrd  of  a  movement  to  remember. 

To  concliide  let  me  say  to  the  masses  of 
children  who  are  attending  the  E>emjanJuk 
trial  in  Jeriisalem  and  listening  to  the  survi- 
vors' testimony,  who  understand  that  time 
is  our  enemy,  time  is  against  us.  Yes,  survi- 
vors are  vifiilly  concerned  with  the  hagadah, 
with  the  story  that  will  be  told  of  our  expe- 
rience. It  M  important  that  we  bring  to  trial 
Nazi  collaborators,  but  let  us  never  forget, 
who  was  rteponsible  for  the  Holocaust— the 
German  Ntois,  the  German  People  and  the 
world  that  jwas  mute  and  deaf  to  our  suffer- 
ings—never again  will  this  happen! 

As  the  years  pass  and  as  time  wanes  for 
the  survivors,  our  task  is  to  serve  as  a  mid- 
wife to  memory,  enabling  projects  to  be 
bom;  as  the  conscience  of  remembrance  in- 
sisting that  history  be  represented  truthful- 
ly and  witti  dignity:  and  as  a  catalyst  for 
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leaming  by  telling  our  story,  by  sharing 
what  we  know,  enabling  others  to  learn. 

We  have  done  much  and  walked  so  far. 
but  there  are  many  miles  to  go  before  we 
sleep.  Let  us  remember! 


CONGRESSMAN  OILMAN  PAYS 
TRIBUTE  TO  OLDER  AMERI- 
CANS MONTH,  MAY  1987 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  Mem- 
bers know,  the  month  of  May  has  been  desig- 
nated as  "Older  Americans  Month  "  There  are 
an  estimated  29  million  senior  citizens  65  or 
over,  more  than  or>e  out  of  every  ten  Ameri- 
cans, with  the  numbers  growing  everyday.  Our 
Older  Americans  have  contributed  many  years 
of  service  to  their  families,  their  communities, 
and  the  Nation,  representing  the  bulk  of  our 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience.  During 
May,  we  should  acknowledge  our  older  Ameri- 
cans for  their  accomplishments  and  dedica- 
tion with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies, 
and  activities.  But  we  should  not  stop  here. 
We  should  provide  them  with  quality  health 
care  programs,  adequate  social  security  tiene- 
fits,  and  sufficient  social  services  programs. 

Protecting  the  life-savings  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens from  the  high  medical  costs  associated 
with  catastrophic  illnesses  must  be  a  top  pri- 
ority of  the  100th  Ckjngress.  During  the  month 
of  May  we  should  rededicate  ourselves  to  ef- 
forts to  enact  comprehensive  health  coverage 
for  our  senior  citizens  which  will  protect  the 
savings  they  have  accumulated  over  their 
working  lives.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee's Health  Subcommittee  recent  approval  of 
a  package  of  significantly  expanded  Medicare 
benefits  for  victims  of  catastrophic  illnesses  is 
a  positive  step  toward  reaching  this  goal.  But 
must  also  consider  subsidizing  other  major  ex- 
penses not  covered  under  Medicare,  including 
nursing  home  care  and  prescription  drugs. 

Congress  must  also  have  certain  that  we 
provide  sufficient  social  services  to  the  elder- 
ly, including  meals-on-wheels,  adult  day  care, 
senior  citizens  centers,  legal  services,  pre-re- 
tirement counseling  and  transportation.  The 
Ciders  Americans  Act  of  1965  has  provided 
these  services  to  our  senior  citizens  to  help 
enable  them  to  adapt  to  the  rising  cost  of 
living.  In  1987,  a  total  of  $1.38  billion  was  au- 
thorized, with  $976  million  going  for  social 
servrces  and  nutritkDn.  Congress  will  be  asked 
this  session  to  reautfvxize  the  immensely  pop- 
ular Older  Americans  Act  for  4  years  at  levels 
5  percent  above  fiscal  1987  levels.  Also  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation  is  a  provision  that 
persons  with  Alzheimer's  disease  and  their 
families  to  be  among  those  eligible  to  receive 
the  new  in  home  sendees  for  the  frail  elderty. 
This  would  help  our  senkx  citizens  meet  their 
financial  burdens  while  coping  with  their 
trauma  at  home  with  their  loved  ones.  And 
while  Congress  is  working  to  ensure  the  avail- 
ability of  low-income  housing  for  the  poor,  we 
should  see  to  it  that  affordable  housing  is 
available  to  all  senior  citizens. 

Despite  the  continued  build  up  of  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund  reserves,  legislative  actkjn 
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must  be  taken  to  safeguard  against  future  dis- 
investment of  Social  Security  Trust  Funds  for 
purposes  noX  outlined  in  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  Social  Security  Program  was  de- 
signed in  1935  to  replace  incon>e  lost  due  to 
retirement,  disability,  unemployment  or  death. 
We  must  ensure  that  ttte  Social  Security  Fund 
is  used  for  its  intended  purpose.  Many  older 
Americans  rely  on  their  social  security  check 
as  their  only  source  of  income.  It  is  theretore 
our  duty  to  ensure  that  tfiese  savings  are 
available  to  them. 

I  have  outlined  just  a  few  concerns  of  our 
older  Americans  whk:h  must  t>e  addressed  by 
Congress.  Alor>g  with  the  invaluable  assist- 
ance of  my  Senior  Advisory  Committee,  I  have 
worked  to  address  these  and  other  issues  of 
concerns  of  my  oWer  constituents.  We  must 
direct  our  energy  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
senkjrs  in  order  that  these  Americans  can 
continue  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  life  of 
the  Nation. 


INVADING  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
RIGHT  TO  CONTROL  TREATIES 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bruce  Fein 
has  published  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Times  pointing  out  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  no  constitutkjnal  ground  on 
which  to  assert  control  over  the  Executive  au- 
thority over  treaties.  I  highly  recommend  this 
article  to  remind  Members  of  the  limits  of  our 
powers. 

It  has  never  tieen  quite  clear  what  this  ad- 
ministration thinks  it  is  doing  by  downplaying 
its  exclusive  right  to  control,  interpret,  and 
where  necessary  terminate  partk:ipation  in 
treaties.  What  is  certain  is  that  if  these  excu- 
tive  prerogatives  are  not  reasserted  periodical- 
ly by  the  administration,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  will  gradually 
assume  them  by  a  kind  of  squatters'  right. 
And  as  harmful  and  dangerous  as  it  is  for 
Congress  to  claim  power  over  treaties,  the 
danger  to  the  conduct  of  successful  foreign 
polk:y  is  increased  by  an  administration  too 
paralyzed  to  protect  its  rights  against  Con- 
gress. Worse  yet  wfien  the  same  administra- 
tion is  the  one  that  says  it  takes  seriously  the 
original  intent  of  the  Constitution. 

Invading  Reagan's  Treaty  Turf 
Time  is  out  of  joint.  The  Constitution  ex- 
plicitly denies  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
any  role  in  the  formation  of  treaties.  Yet 
House  Speaker  Jim  Wright,  Democrat  of 
Texas,  recently  headed  a  congressional  dele- 
gation to  Moscow  to  meet  and  confer  with 
Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorl)achev  on  arms 
control. 

Glowing  with  optimism  after  the  consulta- 
tions and  voicing  hopes  that  defense  spend- 
ing would  be  slashed  if  arms  control  agree- 
ments were  concluded,  Mr.  Wright  appeared 
on  national  television  to  communicate  his 
views  on  Soviet-U.S.  relations. 

Mr.  Wright,  however  did  not  stop  at 
words.  Last  Friday,  he  ramrodded  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  by  a  vote  of  208-178 
that    would   compel    President   Reagan    to 
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comply  with  the  unratified  SALT  II  treaty 
regarding  numerical  limits  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  two  nuclear  test  ban  agreements. 
Mr.  Wright  declared  he  had  secured  an  im- 
derstanding  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  likewise  adhere  to  the  nu- 
merical nuclear  weapons  limits  of  SALT  II. 
Waiting  in  the  wings  is  undoubtedly  a 
House  bill  that  would  exploit  the  power  of 
the  purse  to  compel  the  president  to  inter- 
pret the  1972  ABM  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  preclude  the  testing  In  space  of 
President  Reagan's  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive technology  based  on  new  physical  prin- 
ciples. 

These  constitutional  frolics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  into  the  forbidden  ter- 
rain of  treaty-making  authority  portends  a 
wholesale  clash  with  the  President  and 
Senate  over  the  role  of  the  House  in  the 
forging  of  foreign  and  national  security 
policy.  The  power  of  the  purse  does  not  in- 
variably trump  other  constitutional  prerog- 
atives. 

The  Constitution  empowers  the  president 
to  make  treaties,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  voting. 
John  Jay.  in  "Pederalist  64,"  explained  that 
the  important  treaty-making  power,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  war  or  peace,  was  en- 
trusted to  the  president  and  the  senators 
because  they  possessed  a  longevity  of  office, 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  and  a  capacity 
for  continuity  of  policy  that  is  indispensable 
to  success  in  making  treaties. 

The  president  was  endowed  with  exclusive 
negotiating  authority  to  ensure  the  secrecy 
and  dispatch  essential  to  exploiting  oppor- 
tunities in  the  negotiating  process. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  excluded  from  the  treaty- 
making  process.  Its  "fluctuating  and  multi- 
tudinuous  composition."  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton observed  in  "Pederalist  75."  was  incom- 
patible with  the  qualities  necessary  for  ex- 
ercising treaty-making  responsibilities:  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  foreign  politics:  a 
firm  and  systematic  adherence  to  long- 
range  goals:  an  unyielding  defense  of  na- 
tional dignity:  and  decisiveness. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  view  was  shared  by  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville,  who  noted  150  years  ago 
that  democratic  institutions  with  numeroxis 
members  are  generally  inept  in  foreign  af- 
fairs because  of  a  propensity  to  obey  mo- 
mentary passions  and  to  insist  on  immediate 
results. 

The  House  appropriations  bill  that  would 
give  long-moribund  portions  of  SALT  II  the 
status  of  law  nicely  demonstrates  why  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  fenced  off  by 
the  Constitution  from  the  treaty-making 
process. 

1.  Lack  of  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs: 

The  vast  majority  of  the  House  members 
are  foreign-policy  amateurs.  They  devote 
most  of  their  cerebral  time  and  energy  to 
satisfying  parochial  constituent  needs  and 
planning  re-election  campaigns  at  two-year 
intervals.  These  taslcs  representatives  gener- 
ally perform  with  virtuosity. 

In  contrast,  most  representatives  are  un- 
schooled in  the  intricacies  and  evolution  of 
foreign-policy  or  national-security  measures. 
Their  votes  on  these  matters  reflect  more 
feelings  of  the  heart  than  sober  judgmente 
of  the  head.  The  House  appropriations  vote 
on  SALT  II  reflects  a  natural  yearning  for 
hopes  and  symbols  of  international  peace, 
but  neglects  the  unsentimental  realities  of 
Soviet  behavior. 

The  bill  denies  the  president  funds  to 
deploy  strategic  nuclear  weapons  in  excess 
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of  the  numerical  limiU  specified  In  the 
SALT  n  treaty  if  the  Soviet  Union  also 
complies  with  the  numbers.  But  the  bill  ig- 
nores Soviet  violations  of  several  other 
SALT  II  provisions  that  were  pivotal  compo- 
nents of  the  entire  pact:  the  Soviets  have 
tested  two  new  ICBMs.  built  a  phased-array 
radar  in  the  Soviet  interior,  and  encrypted 
miaalle-tesUng  information,  all  in  contraven- 
tion of  SALT  11. 

The  numerical  limits  also  constrain  the 
U.S.  military  modernization  program  and 
foreclose  the  president's  option  of  forcing 
the  Soviets  into  serious  ICBM  reductions  by 
threatening  to  strengthen  the  military  pos- 
ture of  the  United  States.  That  option  is 
needed. 

The  Soviets  displayed  seriousness  about 
limiting  intermediate  nuclear  forces  in 
Europe  and  Asia  only  after  the  United 
States  and  NATO  allies  began  installation 
of  Pershing  U  and  ground  launched  cruise 
missiles. 

Similarly,  the  SALT  I  and  ABM  agree- 
ments of  li>72  were  signed  by  the  Soviets  on 
the  heels  of  massive  U.S.  bombing  and 
mining  in  North  Vietnam,  when  many  in 
the  West  were  saying  that  strong  U.S.  ac- 
tions would  ruin  the  chance  of  an  accord 
with  Moscow.  And  Soviet  accession  to  the 
1963  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  that  out- 
lawed atmospheric  and  oceanic  testing  fol- 
lowed a  firm  U.S.  stand  in  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis. 

In  sum.  House  members  untutored  in 
Soviet  diplomacy  fail  to  understand  the  Im- 
perative of  a  staunch  and  aggressive  defense 
of  the  nation's  security  interests  to  deter 
Soviet  adventurism  and  to  fashion  tolerable 
arms  agreements  or  understandings. 

2.  Lack  of  policy  continuity  and  coher- 
ence. 

A  continuity  of  policy  is  critical  to  success- 
ful foreign  and  national  security  goals.  In 
those  realms,  patience  and  persistence  are 
necessary  for  plans  to  ripen  and  show  signs 
of  success.  Long-range  policy  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  sensible  planning,  development  and 
deployment  of  sophisticated  weapons  sys- 
tems, such  as  SDI  or  the  Trident  submarine, 
that  fit  a  larger  national  security  strategy. 

Further,  many  years  or  decades  of  careful 
negotiations  are  typically  necessary  to  con- 
clude arms  control  treaties  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  subject  and  the  intrica- 
cies of  foreign  politics.  Thus,  the  United 
States  must  maintain  a  reasonably  uniform 
and  stable  negotiating  stance  to  forge  favor- 
able treaties. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  however,  is 
ill-suited  for  policy  continuity.  The  appro- 
priations bill  requiring  compliance  with 
SALT  II.  for  instance,  lapses  after  one  year, 
when  the  issue  must  be  considered  anew. 

Furthermore,  the  composition  of  the 
House  changes  at  regular  intervals,  which 
ordinarily  causes  a  change  of  viewpoint.  The 
House  vote  on  SALT  II  dangerously  impairs 
the  president's  negotiating  stance  with  the 
Soviets  in  searching  for  meaningful  arms  re- 
duction beneficial  to  the  United  States  and 
its  allies. 

In  addition,  because  of  biermial  elections. 
House  members  are  prone  to  support  for- 
eign-policy gambits  which  provide  illusory 
short-term  benefits  that  may  aid  the  next 
election  campaign  but  which  occasionally 
prove  calamitous  in  the  medium  or  long 
term. 

Representatives  are  inclined  unwittingly 
to  follow  the  missteps  of  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Neville  Chamberlain  who,  returning 
from  Munich  in  1938.  errantly  proclaimed, 
to  cheers  of  public  approval  and  temporary 
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that  he  had  brought  peace  in 


popul  irity, 
our  til  ne. 

Pret  Ident  Reagan's  SDI  elicited  strident 
verbal  denunciations  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
congressional  critics,  but  has  already  yield- 
ed manifold  arms  control  benefits.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  displayed  unwanted  enthusiasm  for 
arms  control  agreements  regarding  strategic 
defense. 

Desbite  the  ardor  for  arms  control  it  has 
engenbered  in  the  Soviets.  SDI  funds  have 
repeatedly  been  slashed  by  the  House  be- 
cause its  most  tangible  benefits  are  prob- 
ably flve  to  10  years  away,  far  beyond  the 
next  election  cycle. 

Houfee  members  prefer  to  vote  for  high- 
way projects  in  lieu  of  SDI  because  the 
forme)-  provide  rapid  tangible  benefits  to 
local  constituencies  who  control  the  politi- 
cal careers  of  representatives.  As  a  conse- 
quence, actions  by  the  House  in  the  field  of 
foreigri  affairs  are  invariably  provisional, 
with  liothing  settled  for  the  long  term. 

3.  Xjjclc  of  decisiveness: 

Cont>romise  is  the  earmark  of  the  inter- 
nal politics  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A  miJtipIicity  of  viewpoints  typically  re- 
ceive jsome  recognition  in  legislation  in 
order  io  satisfy  a  majority. 

Omnipresent  compromise,  however,  pre- 
vents the  House  from  staking  out  and  hold- 
ing tolan  unequivocal  foreign  policy  or  na- 
tional security  strategy. 

Thuf ,  the  House  votes  to  fund  some  free- 
dom fighters  abroad,  but  not  others;  it  de- 
nounces human  rights  violations  in  some 
parts  iDf  the  globe,  but  not  in  others:  it 
offers  iincomplete  funding  for  SDI  and  MX 
missiles.  In  sum,  there  is  no  strategic  orga- 
nizing' principle  that  can  explain  House 
voting|pattems  regarding  international  rela- 
tions. 

A  nation,  however,  will  be  impotent  in 
global  politics  unless  it  speaks  with  clarity 
and  de  cisiveness. 

Whs  t  must  the  Soviets  think  of  represent- 
atives who  vote  to  prevent  the  build-up  or 
moder  lization  of  strategic  nuclear  forces  of 
the  Ui  ited  States  on  the  eve  of  an  arms  con- 
trol treaty  governing  intermediate  and 
short-fange  missiles  in  Europe  and  Asia  that 
was  occasioned  by  a  comparable  build-up 
strategy  in  the  deployment  of  Pershing  II 
and  ground  launched  cruise  missiles? 

Thefc-  thoughts  are  more  likely  derisive 
than  respectful. 

The  j  national  security  and  foreign  policy 
of  thai  United  States  should  not  be  treated 
as  a  political  Tinker  Toy.  The  time  has  ar- 
rived for  President  Reagan  and  the  Senate 
to  instruct  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
keep  it  maladroit  hands  out  of  subjects  that 
belond  to  the  treaty-making  process,  wheth- 
er thraugh  use  of  the  appropriations  power 
or  otherwise. 

If  tie  House  resists,  then  the  president 
shoulc^  force  a  constitutional  confrontation. 
He  shbuld  seek  a  declaratory  court  judg- 
ment that  an  appropriations  bill  that  re- 
quires; adherence  to  treaty  proposals  or  in- 
terpretations is  unconstitutional. 

President  Reagan  would  be  following  the 
venerifble  precedent  established  by  George 
Washihgton.  who  denied  treaty  papers  to 
the  House  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty- 
making  power  was  exclusively  vested  in  the 
president  and  Senate. 

If  tlie  president  temporizes  regarding  his 
parampunt  constitutional  authority,  the 
House  will  increasingly  invade  his  foreign- 
policy  and  national-security  turf,  to  the  det- 
rimenl  of  the  American  people. 


April  29,  1987 

THE  BAklA'IS  OP  IRAN— VICTIMS 
OP  A  <  ONTINUING  GENOCIDE 


April  29,  1987 


ON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  tlie 
anniversary]  of  the  proclamation  of  a  new 
world  religion— the  Baha'i  faith— declared  by 
the  prophet  Baha'u'llah  in  1863  in  Iran.  On 
this  anniveffiary,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  (t)y  colleagues  in  the  House  to  this 
much-persacuted  religious  minority. 

In  present-day  Iran,  the  Shi'ite  fundamental- 
ist mullahs  who  gained  control  of  the  country 
have  emt>arked  on  a  goal  of  eliminating  the 
Baha'i  rellg|on  t>y  destroying  its  holy  shrines, 
desecrating;  Baha'i  cemeteries,  carrying  out 
pogroms  against  Baha'ls,  arresting  the  leaders 
of  the  faith,  and  executing  its  most  prominent 
adherents.  The  bitter  irony  of  this  most  horri- 
ble tragedy  is  that  the  faith  of  the  Baha'is 
teaches  pe^ce  and  nonviolence. 

An  articid  by  Bill  Frelick.  published  in  the 
Christian  Cpntury,  descrit)es  the  persecution 
and  suffering  that  these  peace-loving  people 
have  faced!  in  Iran.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  article  and  to  join  me  in  condemnir^g 
this  intolerance  and  violence. 


Iran's  J 


^HA'is:  VicTms  or  Continuimg 
Genocide 


(By  Bill  Frelick) 

As  the  ithomeini  regime  settles  into  its 
seventh  year  in  power,  much  of  the  revolu- 
tionary fervor  that  characterized  the  early 
years  of  tne  Islamic  Republic  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  grind  of  daily  life,  the  con- 
tinuing was  of  attrition  with  Iraq  and  a  gen- 
eral lowervig  of  expectations  about  what 
the  regime  could  accomplish. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  Shi'ite  mullahs 
who  led  the  revolution  was  to  destroy  the 
Baha'i  religion.  Although  Baha'is  accept  the 
prophecy  of  Muhammad  and  the  holiness  of 
the  Koran,  they  believe  that  Muhammad's 
revelation  iras  followed  by  that  of  Baha'u'l- 
lah. a  19th-pentury  Persian  prophet.  Muslim 
clergy,  however,  interpret  this  acceptance  of 
future  revaations  as  a  rejection  of  Islam- 
apostasy,  one  of  the  worst  crimes  in  the  Is- 
lamic Republic. 

Prom  iK  beginning,  the  revolution 
brought  about  an  outpwuring  of  destruction 
and  violenoe  against  Baha'is.  In  September 
1979.  the  holiest  Baha'i  shrine  in  Iran  was 
attacked  aBd  demolished.  Shortly  thereaf- 
ter, all  Bati'i  community  properties  in  Iran 
were  offici^ly  confiscated.  Graveyards  were 
desecrated.:  And  mobs  led  by  local  Shi'ite 
clergy  and  revolutionary  guards  roamed 
from  village  to  village  attacking  Baha'is, 
ransacking  I  their  homes  and  businesses, 
sometimes  leaving  them  homeless. 

The  entioe  nine-member  National  Spiritu- 
al Assembly— the  Baha'i  national  leader- 
ship—was iirrested  in  August  1980.  Their 
bodies  werfe  never  found.  Eight  of  those 
elected  to  Replace  the  first  group  were  exe- 
cuted on  December  27,  1981.  The  executions 
and  burial  sites  were  discovered  only  by 
chance.       | 

By  the  ei|d  of  1981  it  looked  as  though  the 
revolutionary  regime  was  not  only  capable 
of  but  also  committed  to  the  physical  exter- 
mination ot  Iran's  Baha'is.  Hujjatu'l-Islam 
Qazai.  president  of  the  revolutionary  court 
of  Shiraz.  s  ^ted  the  goals  quite  clearly: 
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forced  to  marry  Muslim  men.  Since  Baha'i 
marriages  are  not  officially  recognized,  the 
adherents  are  accused  of  prostitution  and 
adultery— a  direct  threat  to  the  survival  of 
Baha'i  families. 

Baha'is  have  been  dismissed  from  all  gov- 
ernment jobs,  and  pensions  denied  to  retired 
employees.  Baha'i  businesses  are  boycotted, 
and  Baha'i  children  are  dismissed  from 
school  and  denied  the  right  to  education.  In 
fact,  the  only  area  of  life  in  which  the 
Baha'is  have  been  accorded  "equality"  with 
the  general  population  is  in  the  regime's  ea- 
gerness to  send  young  Baha'i  men  to  the 
Iraqi  front  to  fight  and  die. 

Since  the  revolution,  25,000  to  40.000 
Baha'is  have  fled  Iran,  bringing  out  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  persecution:  photo- 
graphs showing  the  bodies  of  the  executed: 
lists  of  names  of  the  imprisoned  and  tor- 
tured. But,  most  of  all,  they  tell  their  sto- 
ries. Accounts  given  by  recent  surivals  in  the 
United  States  suggest  that  though  the  tac- 
tics of  the  regime  may  have  changed,  the 
goal  remains  the  same. 

One  such  voice  is  that  of  Jalal  Shirazi 
(the  name  has  been  changed  to  protect  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  Iran).  Shirazi's  story 
began  after  he  took  an  informal  leadership 
role  with  his  l<x»l  Baha'i  community.  Since 
the  Baha'i  have  no  professional  clergy,  lay 
members  are  usually  elected  to  "spiritual  as- 
semblies "  that  administer  Baha'i  affairs.  In 
Iran,  however,  with  the  spiritual  assemblies 
disbanded  and  most  of  the  previous  elected 
leadership  executed,  those— such  as  Shir- 
azi—who  attempt  informally  to  teach  Baha'i 
children  and  otherwise  to  promote  the  faith 
have  been  the  primary  targets  for  torture 
and  execution. 

Before  his  actual  arrest  in  1984,  Shirazi 
was  denied  a  license  to  run  his  shop,  and  he 
received  threatening  calls.  Later  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  denied  a  hearing.  He  also  suf- 
fered brutal  interrogation.  He  was  blindfold- 
ed and  made  to  face  a  wall  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back.  As  his  interrogators 
accused  him  of  involvement  with  foreign 
governments  in  plots  to  overthrow  the 
regime,  they  kicked  and  beat  him.  pounding 
is  face  against  the  wall  when  his  answers 
didn't  satisfy.  Shirazi  said  that  the  whole 
point  of  the  interrogation  was  to  make  him 
resent  his  faith. 

Shortly  after  being  released  on  "parole." 
Shirazi  learned  that  he  was  to  be  rearrested, 
so  he  fled  to  Tehran  where  he  hoped  to 
blend  into  the  metropolis.  He  began  work- 
ing in  a  Baha'i-owned  factory.  One  day  the 
factory  was  firebombed  (though  the  au- 
thorities refused  to  attribute  the  blaze  to 
arson),  and  80  per  cent  of  Shirazi's  body  was 
burned.  He  lost  both  ears,  the  use  of  his 
hands,  and  his  eyesight  in  one  eye.  He  sur- 
vived because  he  was  burned  beyond  recog- 
nition and  was  in  a  coma  for  two  months. 
The  hospital  did  not  know  it  was  treating  a 
Baha'i.  When  his  identity  was  discovered, 
the  authorities  came  with  an  arrest  warrant, 
but  the  doctors  told  them  not  to  bother 
since  he  was  certain  to  die  anyway.  Shirazi 
was  refused  a  cornea  transplant  because  the 
doctors  said  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
(c)  Deliberately  "inflicting  on  the  group  place  the  parts  of  a  dead  believer  into  a  her- 
the  conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring     etic 


The  Iranian  nation  has  determined  to  es- 
tablish the  government  of  God  on  earth. 
Therefore,  it  cannot  tolerate  the  perverted 
Baha'is  who  are  Instruments  of  Satan  and 
the  followers  of  the  devil  and  of  the  super 
powers  and  their  agents.  .  .  .  Before  it  is  too 
late  the  Baha'is  should  recant  Baha'ism, 
which  is  condemned  by  reason  and  logic. 
Otherwise,  the  day  will  soon  come  when  the 
Islamic  nation  will  deal  with  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  religious  obligations,  as  it 
has  dealt  with  other  hypocrites. 

The  religious  judge  went  on  to  say  that 
"the  Muslim  nation  of  Iran  .  .  .  will,  God 
wiUing,  fulfill  the  prayer  of  Noah  [from  the 
Koran]:  'And  Noah  said.  Lord,  leave  not  a 
single  family  of  Infidels  on  the  Earth:  For  if 
thou  leave  them,  they  will  beguile  thy  serv- 
ants and  win  beget  only  sinners.  Infidels.' " 
On  August  29,  1983,  Iran's  revolutionary 
prosecutor  general  declared  that  all  Baha'i 
religious  organizations  are  illegal,  and  that 
participation  in  them  is  a  crime.  In  re- 
sponse, the  Iranian  Baha'is  disbanded  their 
National  Spiritual  Assembly  as  well  as  the 
400  local  spiritual  assemblies. 

Although  the  persecution  continues,  and 
the  regime's  hostility  has  not  abated,  the 
worst-case  scenario  of  holocaust  feared  in 
the  early  1980s  has  not  come  to  pass.  Prom 
more  than  100  in  1983.  the  number  of  exe- 
cutions dropped  to  between  30  and  40  In 
1984;  6  In  1985;  and  3  thus  far  in  1986. 

The  decline  in  executions  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  any  number  of  factors,  including 
Baha'l-generated  publicity.  In  the  face  of 
such  a  threat  to  their  existence,  the  4  mil- 
lion Baha'i  adherents  worldwide  (including 
some  100.000  in  the  United  States)  began  a 
campaign  to  draw  world  attention  to  the 
plight  of  their  Iranian  brethren. 

Though  the  Khomeini  regime  is  not  cur- 
rently engaged  In  a  compaign  of  mass  execu- 
tion of  the  Baha'is.  adherents  to  the  faith 
are  still  t)eing  killed.  Now,  however,  the  kill- 
ings are  not  necessarily  officially  mandated 
executions;  increasingly,  they  are  officially 
condoned  mob  murders. 

In  early  May  1986— following  the  exhorta- 
tions of  a  local  mullah  in  Zaheden— a  15- 
year-old  Baha'i  boy.  Payman  Sobhani.  was 
beaten  to  death  and  his  body  flug  over  a 
cliff.  In  early  October,  a  similar  mob  stoning 
took  the  life  of  16-year-old  Bijan  Talebl  In 
Vardavard.  a  town  near  Tehran.  When  his 
mother  and  brother  went  to  report  the  Inci- 
dent to  the  authorities,  they  were  arrested. 
As  of  this  writing,  they  are  still  being  held 
In  solitary  confinement. 

Aside  from  the  official  executions  and 
mob-inspired  killings,  the  Baha'is  in  Iran 
continue  to  face  genocide  as  defined  In  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 
The  Genocide  Convention  defines  genocide 
as  any  of  the  following  acts  committed  with 
intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group, 
such  as 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group; 

(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group; 


about  its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in 
part; 

(d)  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group: 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

The  Baha'i  community  of  Iran  has  been 


After  leaving  the  hospital,  Shirazi  re- 
mained In  seclusion  for  about  a  year.  He 
knew  that  he  was  still  subject  to  arrest  and 
that  his  eyesight  and  use  of  his  hands  would 
never  be  restored  if  he  stayed  in  Iran.  But 
equally  important  to  Shirazi  was  the  real- 
ization that  his  children  would  be  denied 
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So  he  raised  about  $10,000  to  pay  smug- 
glers to  take  him  across  the  mountainous 
borders.  Dressed  as  a  Baluch  tribesman  to 
cross  into  Pakistan,  he  was  discovered  by 
border  guards  and  jailed.  Sharing  a  cell  for 
ten  days  with  the  smugglers,  he  was  able  to 
conceal  his  true  identity  and  religion.  After 
paying  a  very  stiff  "fine."  which  wiped  out 
the  remainder  of  his  savings.  Shirazi  was  re- 
leased. The  smugglers  agreed  to  try  again, 
and  this  time  succeeded  in  moving  him  to 
Pakistan— penniless,  but  free. 

Had  Shirazi  failed  to  escape,  his  case  prob- 
ably would  not  have  generated  much  inter- 
national attention  or  response.  Unless  faced 
with  a  clear  prospect  of  execution,  the  inter- 
national Baha'i  community  rarely  generates 
publicity  on  the  behalf  of  an  Individual 
Baha'i  in  Iran.  And  Amnesty  International 
has  not  taken  up  Individual  cases  of  Baha'is 
or  other  dissidents  in  Iran  unless  they  face 
the  prospect  of  execution.  Amnesty's  recent 
Campaign  Against  Torture  in  Iran  featured 
the  cases  of  individuals  who  had  already 
fled  the  country,  but  did  not  name  people 
believed  still  to  be  held  in  Iranian  prisons 
and  suffering  ill-treatment. 

Similarly,  the  international  writers  orga- 
nization PE9f  declined  to  Include  Iranian 
writers  in  its  1986  listing  of  writers  in 
prison.  Michael  Scammell.  chairman  of  the 
PEN  Writers  in  Prison  Committee,  ex- 
plained to  reporters:  "Iran  does  not  figure 
very  much  in  our  reports,  not  because  we 
don't  know  what  is  going  on,  nor  because  we 
are  not  concerned.  The  problem  is  that  we 
have  been  informed  by  the  Iranian  writers 
themselves  that  the  mention  of  names  and 
the  drawing  of  attention  to  individual  cases 
there  usually  results  in  the  writers  them- 
selves being  subjected  to  even  greater  pun- 
ishments." 

Just  as  responsible  International  human 
rights  organizations  are  reluctant  to  publi- 
cize individual  cases  when  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood that  such  publicity  could  hurt  the 
person  more,  the  Western  media  are  limited 
in  their  ability  to  report  on  the  ongoing 
genocide  because  they  are  understandably 
reluctant  to  report  on  events  that  they 
cannot  verify.  So  genocide— although  a 
crime  committed  on  a  massive  scale— re- 
mains outside  the  purview  of  those  denied 
access  to  witness  its  occurrence.  This  lack  of 
confirmable  information  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced when  genocide  takes  on  forms 
short  of  mass  murder,  as  now  seems  Increas- 
ingly to  be  the  case  in  Iran. 

The  U.S.  media  have  long  been  barred 
from  Iran.  And  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
last  Reuters  correspondent  in  July  1988. 
there  are  no  remaining  Western  European 
journalists  in  the  country  either.  Journal- 
ists today  are  in  a  r>osition  similar  to  that  of 
the  New  York  Time's  Henry  Kamm.  who 
waited  on  the  Thai-Cambodian  border  in 
the  mid-1970s  to  record  the  accounts  of  ref- 
ugee survivors  of  the  Cambodian  holocaust. 
At  the  time,  critics  dismissed  Kamm's  re- 
ports as  exaggerated,  saying  that  refugee 
testimonials  were  unreliable  and  Impossible 
to  corroborate.  By  the  time  Pol  Pot  was 
driven  into  the  hills  and  the  Vietnamese 
saw  it  in  their  interest  to  open  the  "killing 
fields"  to  the  outside  world,  it  was  too  late. 
In  some  respects,  though,  today's  journal- 
ist covering  Iran  has  an  even  more  difficult 
task  than  did  Kamm.  Kamm's  dispatches- 
even  If  greeted  with  skepticism— were  dra- 
matic. They  came  at  the  close  of  a  decade  of 
U.S.   military   presence,   and   involved   the 


victtai«rby  e™of  these  forms  of  geno-     any  opportunity  for  education  or  to  practice     most  brutal  and  vivid  forms  of  mass  murder 

dde  I^ditloTto  ?he^ure  and  killings,     their  religion  freely  if  they  remained  In  the        Groups  Uke  the  ^a^ls  of  Iran 

young  Baha'i  girls  have  been  abducted  and     country.  means  to  capture  the  attention  of  a  preoccu- 
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pied  world.  And  u  survivors,  refugees  are 
often  fearful  of  spealiing  out.  Most  have  left 
fmmilies  behind  who  could  be  subject  to  re- 
taliation by  an  angry  regime.  Their  con- 
cerns often  continue  to  be  those  of  the  sur- 
vivor practical  efforts  to  find  food,  shelter 
and  protection  in  a  foreign  environment. 
Moreover,  they  frequently  do  not  speak  lan- 
Kuaces  other  than  their  native  tongue  and 
thus  are  unable  to  articulate  their  experi- 
ence to  outsiders. 

A  generation  from  now  we  may  find  that 
the  genocide  program  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing the  Baha'i  religion  in  Iran.  Success  in 
averting  mass  execution  does  not  mean  suc- 
cess in  averting  genocide.  As  genocide  con- 
tinues its  slow  assault  and  as  executions  are 
replaced  by  constant  and  unyielding  perse- 
cution, the  outside  world  needs  to  make  spe- 
cial efforts  to  be  attuned  to  the  testimonies 
of  the  Jalal  Shirazis  who  manage  to  escape. 
We  must  respond  to  their  pleas. 


QADHAFI  MEDDLES  IN  THE 
SOUTH  PACIFIC 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mCHIGAN 
IW  THl  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  the  successful  U.S.  military  retaliatory 
strikes  against  Libya  last  year,  and  his  recent 
disasters  in  the  war  in  Chad,  Colonel  Oadhafi 
has  maintained  a  lower  profile  in  international 
terrorisni.  After  that  brief  lull,  however,  Qadha- 
fj  appears  ready  to  resume  his  nefarious  busi- 
ness. 

Oadhafi  recently  hosted  a  conference  in 
Libya  for  revolutionary  and  so-called  progres- 
sive groups  from  the  South  Pacific.  Delegates 
came  from  as  far  away  as  ^4ew  Caledonia,  the 
Sdomon  Islarxis,  ^4ew  Guinea,  and  other  Pa- 
cific basin  countries.  Colonel  Oadhafi  warned 
the  groups  about  imperialism  in  the  region, 
foreign  military  bases  there,  and  the  presence 
of  American  naval  vessels. 

As  part  of  his  strategy  in  that  region.  Colo- 
nel Oadhafi  is  trying  to  establish  diplomatic 
and  trade  ties  with  South  Pacific  island  na- 
tions. If  Oadhafi  is  true  to  form,  his  South  Pa- 
cific embassies  will  become  supply  centers  for 
Libyan  terrorists  arxj  others  who  want  to 
attack  United  States  interests  in  that  area  and 
destabilize  pro-Western  govemnDents. 

Oadhafi's  moves  are  of  particular  concern 
in  light  of  the  expanded  Soviet  presence  in 
the  Pacific.  The  Soviets  have  opened  embas- 
sies there,  and  have  won  access  to  port  facili- 
ties along  with  fishing  rights.  Soviet  naval 
power  is  also  being  projected  into  the  South 
Pacific  fi-om  ttie  former  United  States  military 
installations  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  equally  concerned  alxxit  reports  that 
Oadhafi  is  reestablishing  his  terrorist  support 
networks  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  I  encour- 
age our  Government  to  monitor  carefully 
Oadhafi's  attempts  to  establish  influence  in 
ttie  Pacific  and  to  again  conduct  terrorist  ac- 
tivities in  Europe.  Although  Oadhafi  has  suf- 
fered settjacks  in  recent  years,  he  is  still  a  for- 
midable threat  and  should  hot  be  taken  lightly. 

The  folk>wing  article  from  the  Washington 
Tunes  of  April  22,  1987,  describes  Oadhafi's 
new  moves  in  the  South  Pacific.  ^ 
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^ADDATi  Calls  roR  'Freedom'  Fighting  in 
THE  South  Pacific 


'  'RiPOLi.— Libyan  leader  Muammar  Qad- 
da  '1  is  accusing  Western  powers  of  wanting 
turn  the  South  Pacific  region  into  an 
arena  of  conflict  and  is  calling  on  revolu- 
tionary groups  there  to  fight  for  freedom. 

'|The  small  nations  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
ar^  in  danger  ...  at  the  hands  of  France. 
America,  Britain.  Zionism  and  racism,"  he 
toll  a  conference  of  revolutionary  groups 
frvn  the  area  on  Monday. 

•They  all  want  to  transform  your  region 
indo  one  of  nuclear  tests  .  .  .  and  a  military 
th»ater  of  operations  in  the  Third  World 
W^r.  They  want  to  sacrifice  you  on  t>ehalf 
of  Ithe  peoples  of  America  and  Europe."  he 
said  in  a  speech  broadcast  by  Libyan  televi- 
sion. 

(iver  the  weekend.  Col.  Qaddafi  hosted  a 
thiee-day  conference  in  the  town  of  Mlsra- 
tan.  east  of  Tripoli,  attended  by  representar 
tiv*s  of  more  than  60  "revolutionary  and 
prdgressive  and  pacifist  groups  from  the  Pa- 
cific," the  Libyan  news  agency  JANA  said. 

"Ihe  delegations  included  groups  from 
Ne^  Caledonia,  Fiji.  Vanuatu,  New  Zealand, 
th«  Solomon  Islands,  Papua  New  Guinea, 
Australia,  Japan,  Indonesia,  Thailand  and 
tha  Philippines,  JANA  said. 

According  to  Libyan  radio,  the  partici- 
pants examined  questions  related  to  the 
"imperialist  presence  in  the  Pacific  region: 
mlftary  bases,  nuclear  arms  and  naval 
fletts."  as  well  as  "strategies  to  confront  im- 
pertalism  and  neo-colonialism." 

A  spokesman  for  the  New  Caledonian 
Kanak  Socialist  National  Liberation  Front 
(FLNKS),  Yann  Uregei,  told  the  conference 
on  Sunday:  "The  Kanak  people  live  in  very 
difiicult  conditions,  and  have  become  for- 
eigners in  their  own  land." 

Mr.  Uregei  said  that  "the  objective  of  the 
Pranch  colonialists  was  the  liquidation  of 
the  Kanak  people,"  JANA  said. 

FtJ^KS  is  campaigning  for  New  Caledo- 
niali  independence  from  Prance.  The  South 
Paoific  territory  has  a  majority  of  French 
and  Asian  inhabitants  who  are  l>elieved  to 
wait  to  retain  ties  to  France.  Native  Mela- 
nesians,  or  Kanaks.  represent  about  40  per- 
cem  of  the  population.  France  is  in  the 
process  of  scheduling  a  referendum  on  inde- 
pendence this  year,  but  Kanaks  want  to 
limit  the  eligibility  of  non-Kanaks  to  vote. 

Cbl.  Qaddafi's  conference  in  Misratah  has 
disfurbed  the  governments  of  France.  Brit- 
aini  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

istralian  Prime  Minister  Bob  Hawke  has 
Tripoli  of  promoting  terrorism  and 
bilization    In    the    Pacific    under    the 
ie  of  establishing  diplomatic  and  com- 
ial    relations    with    countries    in    the 
region. 

A,  spokesman  for  the  Libyan  Foreign  Min- 
istiV  said  that  Mr.  Hawke's  comments 
serfed  the  ""interests  of  the  American  and 
Priich  governments  in  pert>etuatlng  their 
domination  and  manipulation  of  the  peoples 
of  Itie  region." 

liplomats  in  Tripoli  say  that  Col.  Qaddafi 
is  (f  sappointed  by  what  he  sees  as  lukewarm 
rea*;tions  to  the  U.S.  air  raid  against  Libya 
on  April  15,  1986,  and  he  is  reeling  from  his 
military  defeat  in  Chad. 

la  this  situation,  they  say,  he  has  decided 
to  aiove  away  from  traditional  military  and 
diplomatic  fields,  and  toward  support  for 
"the  oppressed  populations  of  the  world." 

Ttie  diplomats  point  to  ceremonies  in 
Tripoli  last  week  marking  the  anniversary 
of  |he  U.S.  air  raid  that  gathered  American 
Ind  ian  and  Irish  representatives,  as  well  as 
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Foreign    Secretary    Sir   Geoffrey 

visiting  in  Bangkok,  Thailand,  said 

that  Asia  and  the  Pacific  should 

doul^ly  vigilant  toward  the  Soviet  Union 

rej^t  any  advances  from  Libya,  which 

had  no  legitimate  business  in  that 

;he  world. 

Geoffrey,  who  visited  refugee  camps  in 

for  Cambodians  at  the  start  of  an 

.  said,  "We  can  see  no  good  reason 

should  be  engaging  herself  in  the 

the  Pacific,  and  we  would  counsel 

friinds  to  be  extremely  vigilant  and 

najthing  to  do  with  Libya." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ANN  LE  PAGE 

HON.  GEORGE  J. 
HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

m  itaE  HOUSE  or  representatives 
Vednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  lilje  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues pn  individual  who  has  worked  tireless- 
ly on  bahalf  of  the  people  of  Suffolk  County. 
On  May  Q,  1987,  Ann  Le  Page  will  be  honored 
by  the  Brookhaven  Business  &  Professional 
Women'^  Club  as  its  1987  Woman  of  the 
Year,     i 

This  award  is  given  in  recognition  of  Ann's 
active  participation  in  community  affairs,  spe- 
cifically ihose  activities  which  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  South  Shore  Meals  On  Wheels 
Program,  This  program  provides  those  resi- 
dents of;the  South  Shore  who  are  homebound 
with  two  meals  a  day,  5  days  a  week.  Due  to 
Ann  Le  Page's  initiative,  compassion,  and 
hard  work  as  founding  president,  the  Meals 
On  Wheels  Program  has  proved  to  be  a  tre- 
mendouti  success. 

Ann  L(!  Page,  assistant  administrator  and  di- 
rector of  nursing  at  Brookhaven  Memorial 
Hospital  Medical  Center  Is  an  outstanding  indi- 
vidual. Her  many  personal  and  professional 
accomplishments  deserve  our  applause.  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  commending 
Ann  Le  Page  for  her  community  spirit,  and 
professidnal  dedication. 


LEHllAN 


HONORS  J.  MICHAEL 
GALLAGHER 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IM  TlIE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  lil|e  to  take  a  minute  to  commend  a 
constituant  in  my  dishict,  J.  Michael  Gallagher, 
who  has  recently  been  honored  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Western  Hospitals  as  one  of  the  top 
10  emerging  young  leaders  in  health  care. 

J.  Michael  Gallagher  is  president  of  ttie 
Hospital  Council  of  Central  California,  an  as- 
sociatior  of  70  hospitals  in  a  1 5-county  region 
of  centra  I  California. 
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Under  Mr.  Gallagher's  leadership,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  hospital  council  have  become  very 
active  in  the  area  of  health  care  policy. 
Through  their  advocacy,  efforts  they  have  pro- 
vkjed  critical  informatkxi  to  my  office  and 
those  of  my  colleagues  as  we  work  on  impor- 
tant health  care  issues. 

Mr.  Gallagher's  leadership  capabilities  are 
reflected  in  the  numerous  awards  and  honors 
he  has  received  over  the  years,  including  Out- 
standing Human  Services  Administrator,  Out- 
standing Rotarian  of  the  Year,  the  Gold  Award 
from  the  United  Way,  and  Outstanding  Admin- 
istrator from  the  North  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Health  Systems  Agency. 

Mr.  Gallagher  has  a  masters  of  arts  in  gov- 
ernment from  California  State  University.  Sac- 
ramento, and  since  his  graduation  in  1971  has 
continually  sen/ed  as  a  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment of  needed  health  care  and  human  sen/- 
k:es  programs  in  the  communities  where  he 
has  been  located.  He  initiated  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  sennces  programs  for  the 
city  and  county  of  Merced,  CA,  ran  the  public 
powers  agency  for  health  and  human  services 
representing  seven  cities,  five  school  districts, 
and  the  county  of  Monterey,  directed  the 
seven-county  joint  powers  agency  of  North 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Health  Systems  Agency, 
and  for  the  last  3V2  years  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Hospital  Council  of  Centi-al  Califor- 
nia, wtwre  he  has  been  instrumental  in  shap- 
ing the  developing  of  State  and  national 
health  care  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  the  work  and  dedk:ation 
of  Mr.  Gallagher.  I  find  it  very  fitting  that  he 
has  been  selected  by  the  Association  of 
Western  Hospitals  as  one  of  the  top  10 
emerging  young  leaders  in  health  care. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  OIL  IMPORT 
FEE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
ti^oducing  oil  import  fee  legislation  with  several 
of  my  colleagues  from  Texas,  Louisiana,  arnj 
Oklahoma.  It  is  identical  to  that  introduced  by 
Senators  Bentsen  and  Johnston  in  the 
Senate  recently. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  aware  of  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  that  has  befallen  the  U.S. 
energy  producing  community  as  a  result  of 
foreign  governments'  manipulation  of  the  oil 
market.  During  1986,  tiie  average  price  of 
OPEC  oil  dropped  from  $27  to  $16.  In  August, 
worid  crude  sales  averaged  as  low  as  $9.25. 

The  impact  of  these  statistics  is  severely 
felt  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas  and 
other  oil  producing  States.  I  cannot  remember 
a  time  wt>en  the  outlook  in  Texas,  and  in  my 
city  of  Houston,  was  so  bleak  for  so  many. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  my  State  re- 
mains around  9  percent,  despite  recent  efforts 
to  diversify  away  from  our  traditional  reliance 
on  oil  and  gas.  For  each  $1  barrel  drop  in  the 
price  of  oil,  Texas  loses  roughly  25,000  jobs, 
$3  billton  In  gross  economic  output,  and  $70 
to  $100  millkxi  in  State  and  local  tax  revenue. 
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But  this  situation  Is  not  simply  a  problem  in 
the  Southwest— it  is  of  major  concern  to  our 
entire  country.  Today,  just  10  years  from  an  oil 
crisis  that  paralyzed  Vne  Natk)n,  oil  imports  are 
hearing  40  percent  of  U.S.  consumption. 

Our  country  is  heading  toward  a  real  energy 
crisis— and  a  national  security  crisis  as  well. 
National  Security  Chief  Frank  Cartucci  recently 
told  a  group  of  my  colleagues  that  he  plans  to 
urge  the  White  House  to  devise  ways  to 
lessen  tt>e  U.S.  dependerK^  on  imported  oil. 
The  administration  must  recognize  that  it  has 
a  role  to  play  in  avoiding  the  impending  crisis; 
I  hope  that  it  will  do  so  soon. 

One  ansv»er  to  both  the  energy  problem 
and  tfie  Federal  budget  deficit  is  the  oil  import 
fee.  My  legislation  will  impose  a  variable  fee 
on  imported  oil  and  petroleum  products,  with 
no  exceptions. 

The  bill  will  tax  the  difference  Ijetween  the 
present  price  of  oil  and  $24  per  barrel.  In  the 
case  of  imported  refir>ed  products  and  peti-ole- 
um  feedstocks,  an  additional  $2.50  differential 
will  be  imposed  to  make  up  for  the  environ- 
mental costs  domestic  refiners  must  pay.  All 
revenues  gained  from  the  fee  will  t)e  used  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  For  example,  if  the  price  of 
oil  were  to  remain  at  $19  per  ban-el,  the  fee 
would  bring  in  revenues  of  approximately  $50 
billion  over  5  years. 

A  variable  import  fee  of  $25  per  barrel  trig- 
ger was  recentiy  estimated  by  industry 
sources  to  douljle  the  active  drilling  rig  count 
in  6  months  and  immediately  begin  anesting 
the  decline  in  U.S.  oil  production.  These  re- 
sults would  be  enormous  benefit  to  txsth  oil 
producers  and  oil  consumers. 

This  bill  will  also  repeal  tf»e  windfall  profits 
tax.  No  more  than  a  tiickle  of  revenue  is  being 
gained  by  the  tax— the  cost  of  collecting  and 
accounting  for  it  dwart  the  revenue  that  is  re- 
alized. 

However,  repeal  of  the  windfall  profits  tax 
would  send  a  message  to  tfie  industry  that  our 
Government  is  moving  in  the  right  direction  on 
energy  issues.  Removal  of  this  disincentive 
would  permit  oil  producers  to  use  funds  now 
devoted  to  useless  administrative  activity  for 
exploring  and  devetopir^g  badly  needed  re- 
serves. 

In  short,  my  message  is  simple.  Unless  we 
take  action  to  stop  the  flow  of  imports  through 
enactment  of  an  oil  import  fee  we  risk  the 
lines  at  the  gasoline  station  that  we  experi- 
enced in  the  1970's. 

Unless  we  make  a  real  commitment  to  en- 
hancing our  national  security  by  strengthening 
the  domestic  oil  industry,  we  will  lose  it  once 
again. 

Unless  we  give  ttie  oil  producing  States  a 
signal  of  our  national  commitment  to  present- 
ing their  jobs,  we  will  have  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  an  unemployment  rate  that  saps 
their  ti-aditional  spirit 

As  George  Santayana  once  sakJ.  "Those 
who  cannot  remember  the  past  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  it"  Today,  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress must  both  remember  the  past  and  act 
on  it 
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STATES  PURSUE  SUNKEN  LOOT. 
REAL  AND  ARCHEOLOGICAL 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29.  1987 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Times  last  Sunday— April  26,  1987— ran  an  ar- 
tk;le  dealir>g  with  my  legislation,  H.R.  74,  to 
protect  at)andoned  historic  shipwrecks.  It  was 
a  very  informative  article  in  that  it  pointed  out 
that  technologk^l  advances  make  it  Impera- 
tive we  move  rvsw  to  protect  ttiese  important 
artifacts.  I  submit  for  the  Record,  the  article, 
"States  Pursue  Sunken  Loot  Real  and  Arche- 
ologk^al." 

States  Pursue  Sunken  Loot,  Real  and 
archeological 

(By  Matthew  L.  Wald) 
Boston.— To  the  treasure  hunters  who 
scour  the  seas  for  gold  bullion  and  pieces  of 
eight,  sunken  ships  mean  adventure  and 
dreams  of  sudden  wealth.  But  to  scientists 
and  historians,  the  wrecks  are  "underwater 
archeological  resources,"  as  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation as  Plymouth  Rock. 

States  such  as  Massachusetts  and  Florida, 
whose  coastal  waters  hartx)r  submerged 
treasure,  are  interested  in  lx)th  the  real  and 
the  historical  riches.  Recently  they  have 
been  seeking  more  power  to  protect  the  un- 
derwater ruins  and  to  share  in  the  artifacts 
and  precious  metals  that  salvagers  hope  to 
find. 

"Some  of  these  sites  are  time  capsules." 
said  James  J.  Miller,  director  of  Florida's 
Bureau  of  Archeological  Research.  "These 
shipwrecks  have  the  potential  to  give  Infor- 
mation that  can't  be  gotten  from  any  other 
source  on  the  early  centuries  of  settlement 
in  the  New  World." 

Last  week,  a  House  subcommittee  heard 
testimony  on  a  bill  that  would  give  states 
title  to  the  wrecks.  This  would  allow  them 
to  regulate  salvage  operations,  protecting 
the  remains  and  negotiating  with  the  find- 
ers for  a  share  of  the  treasure.  'Historical 
artifacts  in  state  waters  are  no  different 
than  historical  artifacts  on  land."  said  Rep- 
resenUtlve  Charles  Bennett,  a  Florida  Dem- 
ocrat and  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill,  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration. "Imagine  someone  trying  to  sell 
chunks  off  Plymouth  Rock,"  he  said.  "It  Is 
the  type  of  thing  we  leave  our  historic 
shipwrecks  open  to."  (Plymouth  Rock  was. 
In  fact,  reduced  by  more  than  half  Its  size 
by  souvenir  hunters  during  the  1800's 
l)efore  it  was  finally  fenced  In.) 

The  day  after  the  hearing  In  Washington, 
the  battle  over  the  shipwrecks  resurfaced  in 
Superior  Court  In  Boston,  where  the  State 
of  Massachusette  Is  fighting  Barry  Clifford, 
a  professional  treasure  hunter,  over  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  finds  In  years.  The 
Whydah.  a  slave  ship  hijacked  by  Samuel 
(Black  Sam)  Bellamy  on  its  maiden  voyage, 
cruised  around  the  Caribbean  plundering 
ships  betore  running  aground  on  Cape  Cod 
in  1717.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later 
the  Whydah's  wood  is  mostly  gone,  and  Its 
cargo,  consisting  of  pieces  of  eight,  gold 
dust,  iron  cannons  and  brass  fittings.  Is  scat- 
tered and  burled  under  about  five  feet  of 
shifting  sand  a  mile  off  the  Cape.  Massa- 
chusetts wants  to  put  the  salvagers  under 
control  of  the  state  Board  of  Underwater 
Archeological  Resources  and  require  them 
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to  surrender  25  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
find. 

Salvagers  like  Mr.  Clifford  and  his  compa- 
ny. Maritime  Underwater  Surveys,  object  to 
being  portrayed  as  contemporary  plunder- 
ers. While  they  concede  that  they  hope  to 
make  a  lot  of  money,  they  argue  that  with- 
out their  skill,  luck  and  willingness  to  take 
risks,  the  wrecks  would  never  be  found.  The 
work  on  the  Whydah,  which  involves  push- 
ing sand  away  with  giant  propellers,  has 
been  meticulous,  said  Mr.  Clifford's  lawyer, 
James  P.  McMahon.  Respect  for  the  ship's 
remains  is  partly  a  matter  of  enlightened 
self-interest.  "By  convincing  the  scientific 
community  that  what  they've  brought  up  is 
the  Whydah. "  Mr.  McMahon  said,  "it  raises 
the  value  of  the  find."  Mr.  Clifford  has  said 
that  he  would  like  to  establish  a  museum  in 
Boston,  though  he  and  his  investors  also 
hope  to  profit  by  selling  artifacts. 

In  1981.  Florida,  citing  a  state  sUtute. 
moved  against  salvagers  and  claimed  title  to 
a  shipwreck.  But  the  state  was  overruled  in 
Federal  District  Court  when  a  judge  con- 
cluded that  Federal  admiralty  law  and  its 
"flnders-keep>ers"  principle  took  precedence 
over  state  law.  Since  then,  Florida  has  been 
seeking  to  negotiate  with  salvagers  to  insure 
that  they  follow  archeological  guidelines. 

The  Florida  decision  is  binding  only  in  the 
district  in  which  it  was  made.  Without  a 
clear  precedent,  the  status  of  laws  in  more 
than  20  other  states  is  unclear.  In  the  Mas- 
sachusetts case,  Carolyn  V.  Wood,  an  assist- 
ant attorney  general,  argued  that  the  Feder- 
al Submerged  Lands  Act  of  1953  gives  the 
state  title  to  land  within  three  miles  of 
shore.  But  legal  arguments  centered  on 
whether  the  law.  which  Congress  passed  in 
response  to  a  California  dispute  on  offshore 
drilling,  would  cover  shipwrecks.  The  Ben- 
nett bill  would  insure  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  title  to  the  wrecks,  which  it 
would  then  transfer  to  the  states.  But  the 
law  would  not  t>e  retroactive. 

While  Congress  debates,  technical  ad- 
vances make  the  issue  more  pressing.  Using 
new  sonar  techniques,  salvagers  can  produce 
maps  on  which  sunken  ships  are  visible  and 
can  even  find  wrecks  embedded  below  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  floor. 


LET'S  STOP  ANTIPOULANT 

PAINTS    FROM    FOULING    OUR 
WATERS 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
I»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  am  introducing  legislation,  along  with 
20  of  my  colleagues,  which  would  significantly 
reduce  the  input  of  organotin,  emanating  from 
antiloulant  vessel  paints,  into  the  Aquatic  En- 
vironment 

Organotin  is  a  general  term  for  a  group  of 
tMocides  which  are  often  added  to  antifoulant 
vessel  paints— paints  which  are  used  to  pre- 
vent the  buildup  of  encrusting  organisms  such 
as  barnacles  and  algae.  Two  types  of  organo- 
tln-t)ased  antifoulant  paints  are  on  the  market 
today,  free  association  and  copolymer.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  tfie  free-association  type  re- 
leases organotin  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  co- 
polymer type  and  is  effective  for  a  shorter 
period  of  time.  Both  types  of  organotin-based 
antifoulant  paints  are  widely  used.  Approxi- 
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mitety  70  percent  of  all  ocean-going  commer- 
cial vessels  use  the  copofymer  type.  In  the 
recreational  sector,  10  percent  of  the  U.S. 
vessels  use  the  free-association  type  and  20 
percent  use  tf>e  copolymer  type. 

Organotin-t}ased  antifoulant  paints  are  very 
effective,  perhaps  too  effective.  Recent  stud- 
ies in  England,  France,  and  the  United  States 
haye  shown  that  low  levels  of  organotin,  in 
th«  parts  per  trillion  range,  can  be  toxic  to 
m^ny  nontarget  marine  organisms.  For  exam- 
ple!, researchers  in  France  have  found  that  or- 
gafiotin  originating  from  recreational  boats 
caiised  gross  shell  deformities  In  oysters.  In 
th^  United  States,  researchers  have  found 
th^  low  levels  of  organotin  caused  anatomical 
delormities  in  ttte  reproductive  organs  of 
female  snails  and  also  caused  fiddler  crabs  to 
regenerate  claws  which  were  functionally  use- 

Ifi  recognition  of  the  possible  widespread 
tox|c  effects  of  organotin  on  nontarget  aquatic 
oraanisms,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agf  ncy  [EPA]  commenced  a  special  review  of 
ttial  nine  most  common  TBT  antifoulant  paint 
lulations— TBT  is  one  of  the  most 
>n  types  of  organotin — in  January  of 
Under  this  review,  manufacturers  of  the 
registered  TBT  antifoulant  paint  formula- 
\  are  required  to  provided  the  EPA  with  a 
ity  of  information  about  their  paint  formu- 
lations. For  example,  each  manufacturer  must 
proLide  the  EPA  with  information  on  the 
ch^ical  make  up  of  their  formulation,  the 
rat^  at  which  it  releases  TBT,  its  effect  on 
nontarget  aquatic  organisms,  its  fate  in  the 
environment,  and  its  effect  on  wori<ers  who 
apf^y  and  remove  It.  The  EPA  hopes  to  review 
this!  data,  primarily  the  chemical  make  up  and 
relaase  rate  data,  and  issue  proposed  Interim 
regijiations  in  the  fall  of  this  year  and  final 
rulas  by  March  1988. 

Ttie  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Inves- 
tig4ions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Coihmrttee  held  a  hearing  on  Septemt)er  30, 
),  to  investigate  the  use  of  TBT  in  antifou- 
vessel  paints.  Evidence  presented  at  the 
ing  Indicated  that  the  concentrations  of 
In  many  U.S.  estuaries  commonly  ex- 
Is  levels  which  have  been  shown  to 
toxic  effects  in  nontarget  marine  orga- 
is.  In  addition,  international  paint,  which 
luces  40  percent  of  marine  coatings  sold, 
teslfied  that  a  restriction  of  the  sale  of  the 
high  release  rate  free-associated  type  TBT- 
based  antifoulant  paints  would  cause  the  least 
economic  harm  and  would  significantly  reduce 
theiamount  of  TBT  input  Into  the  waters  of  the 
Uniied  States.  Finally,  it  was  clear  from  the 
tesimony  presented  at  the  hearing  and  inves- 
tigafcons  conducted  by  my  staff,  that  the  EPA 
willinot  promulgate  final  regulations  governing 
thelrelease  of  TBT  from  antifoulant  paints  for 
at  l^ast  1  year.  In  addition,  within  30  days  of 
the  jpublication  of  final  regulations,  any  affect- 
ed (laint  manufacturer  may  request  an  admin- 
istrative review.  This  administrative  review  will 
tak«  approximately  2  years  to  complete.  The 
EPA  reports  that  nearly  every  final  regulation 
is  s^ibject  to  this  type  of  challenge.  Therefore, 
I  aiti  convinced  that  there  is  a  need  for  Con- 
gress to  act  now  and  restrict  the  use  of  all 
hig()  release  rate  organotin-based  antifoulant 
paints,  including  TBT-based  paints,  until  the 
EPA  promulgates  final  regulations. 
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The  pgislation  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  prohibit  tfie  use  of  organotin-based  anti- 
foulant paints  which  release  organotin  at  a 
rate  greater  than  5  micrograms  per  square 
centimejter  per  day  and  directs  the  administra- 
tor of  ine  EPA  te  certify  which  paints  meet 
this  standard.  In  addition,  the  use  of  organotin 
compoiftds,  purchased  at  retail,  which  can  be 
added  tb  paint  to  make  free-association  anti- 
foulant paint  is  prohibited.  These  restrictions 
only  ap^ly  to  antifoulant  paints  and  organotin 
compoL^ds  which  are  intended  for  use  on  a 
vessel  dr  a  marine  structure.  The  bill  Is  an  in- 
terim n|easure;  therefore,  it  will  remain  in 
effect  only  until  the  EPA's  final  regulations  re- 
garding the  release  of  organotin  into  the 
aquatic  environment  by  organotin-based  anti- 
foulant paints  take  effect. 

I  beliA^e  that  this  bill  will  stop  the  use  of  all 
high  release  rate  organotin-based  antifoulant 
paints,  the  Navy  estimates  that  this  type  of 
regulation  will  reduce  the  input  of  organotin 
into  the  aquatic  environment  by  20  to  50  per- 
cent. In  addition,  this  legislation  will  still  allow 
the  use  of  many,  less  environmentally  damag- 
ing, organotin  based  antifoulant  paints.  There- 
fore, I  l)elieve  that  this  bill  will  significantly 
reduce  tie  input  of  organotin  into  U.S.  waters 
and  yet  still  allow  those  who  earn  their  liveli- 
hood on(  the  water— the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fishermtn— the  option  of  using  these  types  of 
antifoulant  paints. 

The  evidence  that  organotin  is  very  harmful 
to  a  wjdte  variety  of  aquatic  organisms  Is  con- 
igress  should  move  quickly  to  limit 
of  organotin  into  our  waters.  The  leg- 
am  introducing  today  will  accomplish 
and  yet  cause  little  economic  harm 
who  make  and  use  these  types  of 
it  paints.  Therefore,  I  urge  all  Mem- 
ipport  this  bill. 
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TO  IRENE  PENDZICK 


HON.GEORGEJ.HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IH  T  IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  HIXHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  pridB  that  I  rise  today  to  commend  and 
congratuate  a  most  distinguished  constituent 
of  the  -irst  Congressional  District  of  New 
Yorit,  Ire  ie  Pendzick.  The  South  Bay  Business 
and  Pro  essional  Women  are  honoring  Mrs. 
Pendzicti  as  the  "Woman  of  the  Year"  for 
1987  at  a  dinner  to  be  held  tonight  at  the 
Birchwoc  d  in  Riverhead. 

Irene  Pendzick,  since  here  marriage  in 
1949,  has  lived  the  honorable  life  of  a  Long 
Island  farmer's  wife.  She  cared  for  her  home, 
nurtured  her  children,  and  then  wori<ed  in  the 
fields  be  side  her  husband,  Isadore. 

Irene  l>endzick  looked  to  government  to  be 
responsiye  to  the  problems  of  her  community. 
When  pdtato  prices  were  very  low,  Irene  orga- 
nized th<!  farmer's  wives  and  led  ttiem  to  the 
office  of  Congressman  Otis  Pike  to  express 
their  concerns.  Mrs.  Pendzick  also  testified 
before  ii  congressional  committee  on  the 
problem  3f  potato  prices 
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Mrs.  Pendzick  has  built  community  in  every 
area  tha<  touches  her  life.  She  has  served  on 
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the  parish  council  of  her  SL  Isidore's  Church; 
she  has  tieen  a  memt>er  of  the  Riverttead 
School  Board;  she  has  t>een  a  member  of  ttie 
ftospital  auxiliary. 

Mrs.  Irerie  Per>dzick  has  field  elected  office 
in  ttie  town  of  Riverhead  since  1963,  wfien 
sfie  became  tfie  first  woman  receiver  of  taxes. 
At  this  time,  stie  is  ttie  town  clerk  of 
Rrvertiead. 

The  many  organizations  founded  or  devel- 
oped by  Mrs.  Pendzrck,  whk:h  still  thrive  in  her 
community,  are  a  testimony  to  her  organiza- 
tional skills  and  the  strength  of  her  determina- 
tk>n  to  improve  tfie  life  of  every  person  in 
RIvertiead. 

Mrs.  Irene  Pendzick  represents  the  best 
ttiat  Long  Island  can  offer  this  country;  a 
person  of  great  integrity  and  concern  for 
others.  She  is  someone  wtio  knows  our  histo- 
ry and  loves  our  way  of  life.  Mrs.  Pendzick 
richly  deserves  tfie  recognition  she  has  been 
given  and  I  am  pleased  to  call  her  my  friend. 
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ttiose  seeking  the  right  to  worship  free  from 
harassment 


THE  KOPOT  FAMILY'S 
STRUGGLE 


HON.  JJ.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS  "-  :  ■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Soviet  human 
rights  vk>lations  continue  to  be  a  major  con- 
cern and  focus  on  ongoing  United  States- 
Soviet  talks.  It  is  becoming  clear  that  the  situ- 
ation demands  action  in  the  near  future,  as 
more  cases  of  human  rights  violations  are 
shown. 

The  plight  of  the  Kopot  family  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attention.  Tfie  family  has  Iseen 
endlessly  fiarassed  since  their  first  appeal  for 
emigration  visas  for  religious  reasons  in  1977. 
Apparently  the  KGB  has  threatened  them, 
stirred  up  neighbors  against  tfiem,  obstructed 
tfie  son  Mikfiail's  passage  tfwough  technk:al 
school,  and  intercepted  Invitations  to  emigrate 
and  other  communications  originating  from  the 
United  States  and  Israel. 

This  Is  precisely  the  type  of  human  rights 
violations  that  the  United  States  fias  raised 
with  tfie  Soviet  Unnn.  If  there  is  true  change 
within  the  Soviet  Union  and  Secretary  Gort>a- 
chev  is  fionest  about  changing  Soviet  policy 
toward  dissidents  and  political  prisoners,  then 
cases  like  tfiis  one  should  tte  resolved  with  all 
due  speed. 

The  Soviet  Unk)n  signed  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  and  the  lntematk>n- 
al  Covenants  on  Human  Rights  and  tfiereby 
guarantees  its  citizens  tfie  right  to  emigrate. 
Tfie  Kopot  family  sfiould  have  tfie  chance  to 
exercise  this  "guaranteed"  right  and  tfie 
Soviet  autfiorities  should  adfiere  to  these  im- 
portant human  rights  agreements.  The  Kopot 
family  is  one  case  out  of  many.  Over  400,000 
Soviet  Jews  have  expressed  a  desire  to  leave 
ttte  Soviet  Union  but  in  1986,  only  1.000  were 
permitted  to  do  so. 

Congress  must  continue  to  apply  pressure 
and  publrcize  this  problem.  We  must  continue 
to  support  Soviet  citizens,  like  the  Kopot 
family,  wfx>se  exit  to  freedom  is  barred  by  op- 
pressive government  polk>es.  We  must  pro- 
test tfiese  violations  in  an  effort  to  rescue 
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SALUTE  TO  GEORGE  C.  WED- 
DELL.  U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OP 
ENGINEERS 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  George  Weddell, 
wfK)  has  spent  37  years  of  distinguisfied  serv- 
ice in  ttie  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  All 
37  of  tfiose  years  fiave  been  served  in  tfie 
Sacramento  District.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement,  I  believe  rt  is  very  fitting  to  extend 
a  hearty  tfiank  you  to  George  for  dedk^atlng  a 
notable  and  laudable  portk>n  of  his  life  to 
making  California,  and  this  Nation,  a  better, 
safer,  and  more  productive  place  to  Mve. 

Mr.  Weddell,  a  registered  professional  engi- 
neer, has  been  tfie  Chief  of  the  Engineering 
Diviston  since  1972  and  has  been  responsible 
for  all  planning,  design,  and  engineering  for 
tfie  Sacramento  District  project  since  ttiat 
time.  In  additkxi  to  his  service  with  tfie  corps 
since  1949,  he  served  our  country  as  a  pilot 
during  World  War  II,  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Oregon  State  University  with  a  tiacfielor  of 
science  in  civil  engineering. 

In  his  years  of  service  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, George  fielped  with  construction  of  tfie 
Sacramento  River  deep  water  sfiip  channel, 
along  with  several  levee  and  cfiannel  projects 
that  have  improved  tfie  level  of  flood  protec- 
tion in  the  Sacramento  area  He  assisted  in 
tfie  design  of  military  structures  and  facilities 
in  Califomia  tfiat  play  an  essential  role  In  our 
Nation's  defense.  Mr.  Weddell  also  fielped 
design  many  major  multipurpose  dams  and 
reservoirs  in  the  State  and  assisted  in  tfie 
planning,  investigations  and  report  preparation 
on  a  large  number  of  important  water  re- 
source projects  In  California,  Nevada,  and 
Utah. 

Civil  servants  with  tfie  character  and  dedk:a- 
tion  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Weddell  make  our 
country  a  stronger  and  more  desirat>le  place 
to  live.  He  has  brought  credit  and  recognition 
to  himself  and  his  profession  through  his  ex- 
ample and  accomplishments.  I  know  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  expressing  sincere 
appreciation  to  George  Weddell  for  a  job  well 
disne  and  best  wisfies  for  a  long  and  healthy 
retirement. 


AMERICAN  ENERGY  POLICY:  A 
VIEW  FROM  EUROPE 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  a  truly  outstanding  arti- 
cle entitled  "American  Energy  Policy:  A  View 
From  Europe." 

This  fine  effort  is  tfie  product  of  Mr.  Paul 
Kelly  wtio  is  vrce  president  of  Rowan  Cos.  and 
meinaging  director  of  British  American  Off- 
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shore  Limited,  a  London-based  offshore  drill- 
ing company. 

In  this  article,  wtiich  has  appeared  in  both 
Oil  Dally  and  the  Offshore  Magazine,  Mr.  KeHy 
articulately  describes  fiow  various  European 
natkxis,  like  Great  Britain,  Norway,  and 
France,  fiave  experienced  tremendous  suc- 
cess in  devetoping  tfieir  offshore  energy  re- 
sources. 

At  a  time  when  U.S.  crude  oil  production 
has  declined  by  833,000  barrels  a  day  from 
January  1986  to  January  1967,  oil  production 
in  tfie  North  Sea  reacfied  new  record  levels  in 
February  of  this  year. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  tfie  next  energy  crisis, 
tfie  Europeans  are  aggressively  pursuing  a 
strategy  of  finding,  developing,  and  producing 
tfie  oil  and  gas  resources  tfiey  will  need  to 
achieve  a  modicum  of  energy  independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  valuable  lessons  to 
be  learried  from  tfie  offsfiore  energy  polk:«es 
of  these  nations  and  I  wtioleheartedly  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  carefully  read  Paul 
Kelly's  excellent  artk^le. 

This  artKle  Is  particularly  timely  in  light  of 
Interior  Secretary  Don  Hodel's  recent  arv 
nouncement  in  Houston,  TX,  of  our  new  5- 
year  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing  program. 

Tfie  text  of  this  article  follows: 

American  Energy  Policy:  A  View  From 
Europe 

(By  Paul  KeUjr) 

London. — As  managing  director  of  an 
Anglo-American  Joint  venture  drilling  com- 
pany, I  am  frequently  asked  by  friends  on 
tx>th  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  compare 
energy  policies  and  related  socio-political  at- 
titudes in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Historic  and  current  production  trends  do 
evidence  a  difference  in  approaches  in  the 
two  regions.  United  States  production  of 
crude  oil  declined  by  833.000  barrels  a  day 
t>etween  January  1986  and  January  1987,  a 
steep  7.5  percent  drop.  Current  production 
of  less  than  8  million  barrels  a  day  is  the 
lower  rate  since  1977  when  Import  depend- 
ence reached  a  peak  of  48  percent.  The 
American  Petroleum  Institute  estimates 
ttuit  If  the  price  stays  at  $18  a  l>arrel,  im- 
ports will  rise  from  the  current  level  of  39 
percent  of  U.S.  consumption  to  more  than 
50  percent  by  1991.  By  comparison,  at  the 
time  of  the  Arab  oU  embargo  in  1973,  im- 
ports amounted  to  35  percent  of  consump- 
tion; in  1979  they  accounted  for  46  percent. 

In  less  than  a  year,  the  orchestration  of 
crude  oil  prices  by  OPEC's  dominant  mem- 
bers has  offset  all  the  production  gains  rea- 
lised in  the  U.S.  from  1982  to  1985.  In  1987. 
according  to  various  projections,  production 
win  fall  an  additional  300.000  to  500,000  bar- 
rels, to  about  17  percent  below  the  peak  pro- 
duction of  9.6  million  tMurels  a  day  reached 
In  1970.  Yet.  despite  these  grim  figures,  the 
Reagan  administration,  enjoying  lower 
prices,  to  date  has  taken  a  laissez  faire  ap- 
proach to  the  the  problem  and  has  advocat- 
ed no  specific  measures  to  arrest  declining 
U.S.  production. 

By  contrast,  oil  production  In  the  North 
Sea  in  February  1987  topped  3.5  million  l>ar- 
rels  a  day,  exceeding  the  all  time  peak 
achieved  a  year  earlier.  With  a  population 
of  320  million  inhabitants,  approximately  7 
percent  of  the  world  total,  the  E^uropean 
Community  of  twelve  acounted  for  14  per- 
cent of  total  world  primary  energy  con- 
sumption in  1986.  Half  of  this  energy  was 
derived  from  oil  and  approximately  a  third. 
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7  million  barrels  a  day.  from  oil  Imported 
from  outside  the  region.  Europe  has  thus 
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enue  tax  IPRTl  of  an  existing  field.  U.K. 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer.  NlKel  Lawson. 
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gests  the  European   assumption  Is  correct 
and  that  many  of  the  comDlex  environmen- 
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than  he  did  then,  measured  in  constant  dol- 
lars. 
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7  million  burels  a  day.  from  oil  imported 
from  outside  the  region.  Europe  has  thus 
been  motivated  to  expand  its  own  oil  pro- 
duction and  increase  energy  self-sufficiency. 
and  while  its  production  figures  may  be 
modest  in  world  terms,  this  production  has 
made  an  important  contribution  to  the  di- 
versification of  oil  supply  sources  in  recent 
years,  reducing  Western  dependence  on 
OPEX:. 

The  V£  Congress  and  a  series  of  Presiden- 
tial administrations  during  the  past  thirty 
years  have  repeatedly  declared  energy  self- 
sufficiency  to  be  a  U.S.  national  goal.  Never- 
theless, governmental  attempts  to  boost 
VS.  oil  production  over  this  time  have  not 
been  successful.  Nowhere  is  this  failure 
more  apparent  than  on  the  outer  continen- 
tal shelf.  In  all  the  years  from  1954  to  1980 
only  2  percent  of  the  OCS  was  leased  by  the 
federal  government,  although  it  is  believed 
to  contain  up  to  60  percent  of  presently  un- 
discovered XJJS.  oil  and  gas  reserves.  Indeed, 
from  1970  to  1980  American  offshore  pro- 
duction actually  decreased  34  percent  and 
America's  share  of  world  offshore  produc- 
tion decreased  from  21  percent  to  7  percent. 

In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  since  1970 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  exploration  and 
production  plays  in  history  has  talcen  place 
in  one  of  the  most  demanding  environments 
the  oil  industry  has  ever  tacUed.  With  the 
support  of  governments  all  around  the 
North  Sea.  the  industry  has  found  proven 
and  probable  oil  reserves  of  more  than  15 
billion  barrels,  of  which  about  7  billion  bar- 
rels has  so  far  been  produced.  The  search 
for  gas  has  been  equally  successful,  with 
proven  and  probable  reserves  running  at 
more  than  60  trillion  cubic  feet — of  which 
less  than  a  third  has  so  far  been  produced. 
There  are  now  some  39  oil  fields  and  17  gas 
fields  and  17  gas  fields  in  production  or 
under  development  in  the  North  Sea.  and 
these  represent  an  industry  investment  in 
excess  of  $87  billion— an  amount  of  money 
that  can  only  be  compared  with  the  cost  of 
the  American  space  program. 

After  the  failures  of  successive  U.S.  ad- 
ministrations to  increase  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion, since  1980  the  Reagan  administration 
has  pursued  a  more  aggressive  offshore  leas- 
ing program  which  has  been  moderately 
successful.  Unfortunately,  the  focus  of  con- 
centration continues  to  be  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Alaska,  while 
large  areas  offshore  California  remain  off 
limits.  Meanwhile,  because  of  lower  prices, 
between  1985  and  1986.  the  number  of  wells 
drilled  in  the  U.S.  declined  by  45  percent 
from  72,086  to  39,885,  the  steepest  decline 
ever  recorded. 

WlUle  the  U.S.  has  allowed  the  free 
market  to  run  its  course  in  the  interest  of 
short  term  objectives.  EEC  Foreign  Minis- 
ters met  last  September  to  approve  new 
long  term  energy  objectives  for  1996.  "Con- 
sidering the  major  changes  which  have 
taken  place  on  the  oil  and  natural  gas  mar- 
kets since  1980",  the  Ministers  said  in  their 
joint  agreement,  "the  more  relaxed  state  of 
the  markets  has  released  some  of  the  pres- 
sure. However,  the  change  is  not  without 
danger.  The  temporary  surpluses  ...  to- 
gether with  pressure  toward  lower  prices, 
could,  in  the  short  term,  delay  or  undermine 
the  decisions  required  to  ensure  that  long 
term  needs  are  covered.  The  effect  of  a  de- 
pressed market  on  the  situation  of  the 
energy  industries  could  prevent  invest- 
ment." Conscious  of  the  EEC's  dependence 
on  imports,  the  Ministers  went  on  to  say 
that,  besides  pursuing  an  efficient  substitu- 
tion and  energy-savings  policy,  the  Commis- 
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sioa  hoped  that  memlier  states  "will  main- 

suitably  balanced  legal  and  financial  in- 

>ment  in  favour  of  prospecting  for  and 

luction  of  oil   within   the  Community. 

Community  shall  also,  in  conjunction 

other  member  states,  examine  the  pos- 

Ity  of  Community-level  action  to  pro- 

moie  exploration  for  oil  in  new  regions." 

Ttiese  contrasting  responses  to  import  de- 
pendence and  prices  are,  in  part,  due  to  the 
fac^  that  in  Europe  domestic  production  of 
oil  and  gas  is  embraced  positively  as  a  key 
element  of  realistic  economic  and  trade 
polcy  as  well  as  energy  policy.  In  the  U.S.  it 
has'  yet  to  achieve  that  status.  In  fact, 
en^gy  policy  in  America  seems  to  be  sec- 
onc^y  to  other  policies  which  often  are  im- 
plemented in  the  name  of  energy  policy. 
Th^  differences  in  approach  are  reflected  in 
the! two  societies  in  a  number  of  large  and 
small  ways. 

Ffom  a  socio-political  standpoint  there 
seeifis  to  be  a  higher  level  of  support  for  oil 
and]  gas  exploration  among  the  European 
population  than  there  is  among  the  Ameri- 
can (population.  Some  of  this  has  to  do  with 
the  If  act  that  large  percentages  of  the  gross 
natktnal  product  of  Britain,  Norway  and 
Holland  are  now  petroleum  related.  Britain 
owe^  its  balance  of  payments  surpluses  in 
rec«it  years  to  oil,  and  the  Job  benefits 
throughout  the  country  are  well  known  and 
regularly  tallied  in  the  news  media.  The 
sana^  can  l>e  said  for  Norway  where  20  per- 
cent of  national  income  and  40  percent  of 
expirt  earnings  came  from  oil  last  year. 
Public  support  for  North  Sea  oil  develop- 
meat  goes  beyond  pure  economic  factors, 
however.  Britain,  Norway,  Holland  and  Den- 
have  quickly  and  comfortably  em- 
the  offshore  sector  as  part  of  a  mari- 
culture  with  which  they  have  a  centur- 
ies ^Id  love  affair.  Spain  and  Italy  also  have 
actite  offshore  petroleum  development  pro- 
graihs:  and  Prance  and  West  Germany, 
while  not  blessed  with  significant  offshore 
resources  of  their  own,  have  oil  companies 
invaved  in  the  North  Sea.  Moreover, 
FVeich  technology  can  be  found  in  offshore 
petiioleum  provinces  throughout  the  world, 
and;  the  French  are  proud  of  that.  The  re- 
seaiph,  publications  and  educational  pro- 
grams of  L'Institut  Francais  du  Petrole, 
funded  by  a  tax  on  gasoline,  are  widely 
knofm.  Foreign  dignitaries  seldom  leave 
ice  without  touring  IPP,  which  the  gov- 
lent  wisely  uses  to  promote  sales  of 
French  technology  abroad. 

-opean  acceptance  of  offshore  drilling 
lology  is  reflected  every  day  on  televi- 
in  the  print  media,  in  university 
and  even  in  shops  where  children 
can  r  find  toy  replicas  of  offshore  rigs  and 
supply  boats.  The  British  National  Mari- 
time Museum  in  Greenwich  has  a  psmoram- 
ic  exhibition  of  offshore  service  vessels. 
Philips,  the  Dutch  electronics  giant,  boasts 
the  \  contribution  its  technology  makes  to 
off^ore  drilling  rigs  in  advertisements  in 
European  magazines  which  feature  dramat- 
ic photographs  of  drillings  rigs  at  work  in 
roufh  seas.  Virtually  all  countries  in  West- 
em  Europe  strive  to  play  a  larger  role  in  un- 
derstanding and  developing  offshore  drilling 
tect^ology  seeking  collaboration  among  in- 
dustry, government  and  academic  institu- 
tioi4  to  give  each  national  economy  in- 
creased energy  self-sufficiency  and  a  greater 
shate  of  the  economic  pie.  American  compa- 
nies find  themselves  pressed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  Indigenous  indtutry  and 
technology  through  Joint  ventures  if  they 
wisH  to  remain  in  business  in  the  North  Sea. 
The  United  States  has  been  preeminent  in 
offshore     drilling     technology     since     the 
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search  for  hydrocarbons  first  went  out  be- 
neath tie  oceans  in  a  major  way  in  the 
1950's.  Compared  to  Europe,  however,  the 
endeavor  generates  much  less  acceptance 
and  support  among  the  populace.  The  U.S. 
petroleu|n  industry  stands  pretty  much  on 
its  own  When  it  comes  to  communicating  its 
scientifio  and  technological  advainces  with- 
out the  iame  degree  of  cooperative  supi>ort 
and  encouragement  of  government,  educa- 
tional and  media  institutions  encountered  in 
Europe.  {Senior  energy  officials  in  the  U.S. 
government  seem  complacent  next  to  their 
Europeati  counterparts  who  are  aggressive 
promoters  of  indigenous  industry,  technolo- 
gy and  production.  Progress  made  in  deep- 
water  (*-illing  technology  made  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  rivals  progress  made  in  space  technol- 
ogy over  the  same  period  but  U.S.  govern- 
ment leadership  has  done  little  to  communi- 
cate these  important  advances  to  the  public. 
The  view  from  Europe,  where  such  technol- 
ogy is  a^ively  studied  and  sought  after,  is 
that  Anierica  does  not  appreciate  what  it 
has.  It  Was  Winston  Churchill  who  said 
"Unless  [the  intellect  of  a  nation  keeps 
abreast  of  all  material  improvements,  the 
society  i|i  which  that  occurs  is  no  longer 
progressing". 

Explaining  why  Norway  decided  to  give 
limited  support  to  OPEC's  efforts  to  lower 
production  by  withdrawing  80,000  barrels  of 
oil  fromjhe  market  last  fall.  Tor  Tonne,  Di- 
rector deneral  of  the  Royal  Ministry  of 
Energy,  said  the  oil  price  drop  has  not  pro- 
duced the  economic  benefits  predicted  by 
some  analysts  a  year  ago.  Similarly,  U.S. 
economists  are  now  questioning  how  it  is 
that  the  I  negative  effects  of  lower  oil  prices 
seem  to  have  spread  from  Just  the  oil  pro- 
ducing states  to  other  parts  of  the  country 
offsetting  what  they  perceived  to  be  the 
positive  effects  of  lower  oil  prices.  The  oil 
economy  and  the  Jobs  it  creates  extend  far 
beyond  tihe  traditional  oil  producing  states 
as  illustrated  recently  when  the  American 
drilling  oontractor.  Rowan  Companies,  Inc., 
took  delivery  of  its  fourth  in  a  series  of 
large  mobile  jack-up  rigs  exemplifying  lead- 
ing edge  technology  for  offshore  drilling 
platforms.  These  units  were  designed  and 
build  in  ihe  United  States  at  a  cost  of  $85- 
90  million  each  and  include  components 
manufactured  by  thousands  of  workers  in 
forty-fivi  different  states,  not  Just  the  Gulf 
Coast  states.  The  event  and  the  nationwide 
economic;  benefits  went  largely  unnoticed. 
In  Britain,  however,  the  recent  completion 
of  a  similar  drilling  rig  constructed  in  Scot- 
land unc^r  a  licensing  arrangement  with  an 
America*  company  was  a  national  media 
event  celebrated  with  a  traditional  vessel 
christening  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Eliza- 
beth U.  I 

No  one  is  asking  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  abandon  its  free  market  principles. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  unreasonable  for 
the  hard  pressed  citizens  of  America's  oil 
producing  states,  where  nearly  300,000  Jobs 
have  beqn  lost  since  1982  and  the  oilfield 
service  industry,  which  collectively  lost  $5 
billion  ia  1986,  to  expect  some  leadership 
from  tneir  government.  In  Britain  the 
Thatcher  government  recognizes  that  its  ac- 
tions cai|not  transform  an  industry  beset  by 
lower  prices,  excess  capacity  and  reduced 
cash  flo4r,  but  at  least  it  can  take  some 
measures  to  preserve  an  important  industri- 
al base  k)  the  national  interest.  The  most 
popular  ineasure  imder  consideration  is  to 
allow  breaches  of  the  "ring  fence"  which 
prevents  the  development  costs  of  a  new 
field  bei]  ig  offset  against  the  petroleum  rev- 
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enue  Ux  [PRT]  of  an  existing  field.  U.K. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Nigel  Lawson, 
has  included  in  the  new  Budget  a  10%  offset 
of  the  costs  of  developing  new  fields  against 
PRT  liabilities  in  existing  fields.  There  will 
also  be  new  relief  against  PRT  for  spending 
on  research  into  U.K.  oil  extraction  that  is 
not  related  to  any  particular  field. 

While  Parliament  and  the  Finance  Minis- 
try are  considering  fiscal  measures,  the 
Energy  Ministry  is  focusing  on  practical 
steps  that  can  be  taken.  First,  the  Ministry 
relaxed  its  position  regarding  the  definition 
of  separate  fields  eligible  for  PRT.  so  that 
new  fields  in  close  proximity  to  already  pro- 
ducing fields,  such  as  Amoco's  Arbroath 
Field,  can  be  developed  without  delay.  Next 
the  government  announced  it  would  acceler- 
ate the  review  of  tenth  round  license  appli- 
cations filed  in  February  so  that  oil  compa- 
nies will  be  in  a  position  to  drill  wells  on 
their  new  acreage  this  summer.  The  Energy 
Ministry  also  began  pressing  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  major  condensate  fields  and 
associated  gas  pipeline  systems  in  the  cen- 
tral North  Sea.  Mr.  Buchanan-Smith  had 
gas  self-sufficiency  for  Britain  in  the  1990's 
in  mind  when  he  said  in  January,  "the  na- 
tional interest  lies  in  seeing  our  condensate 
fields  developed  to  their  full  economic  po- 
tential as  soon  as  possible  and  at  minimum 
cost  consistent  with  good  oilfield  practice.  I 
will  do  all  I  can  to  encourage  that".  In  addi- 
tion, the  Minister  has  been  working  hard 
through  diplomatic  and  trade  channels  to 
open  the  door  for  British  offshore  technolo- 
gy in  Brazil,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries.  Interestingly  enough,  one  of  the 
new  applicants  in  the  U.K.'s  tenth  licensing 
round  is  Petrobras,  the  Brazilian  state  oil 
company.  And  certainly  Mr.  Buchanan- 
Smith  will  be  foimd  at  the  Annual  Offshore 
Technology  Conference  in  Houston  this 
spring  where  he  never  misses  the  opportuni- 
ty to  promote  sales  of  British  products  and 
services.  By  these  actions  British  policy 
makers  are  not  attempting  to  influence  the 
price  of  oil.  They  are.  however,  providing 
leadership  in  seeking  out  other  means  to 
maintain  a  viable  petroleum  industry  and 
prevent  a  decline  in  domestic  production. 
American  policy  makers  would  do  well  to 
follow  their  example. 

European  energy  policy  is  concerned  with 
the  efficient  development  of  energy  re- 
sources as  it  relates  to  national  security  and 
economic  growth.  It  is  assumed  that  if  a 
country  is  fortunate  enough  geologically  to 
possess  energy  resources  these  resources  can 
and  should  be  developed.  United  States 
energy  policy  seems  to  exist  more  as  a  by- 
product of  other  competing  policies  and 
forces  rather  than  as  a  focused  production- 
oriented  policy  as  it  does  In  Europe.  In 
America  the  real  purpose  of  action  taken  in 
the  name  of  energy  policy  often  has  a  pri- 
mary goal  of  keeping  the  prices  of  fuels  as 
low  as  possible.  Thus,  consumer  policy  often 
masquerades  as  energy  F>olicy.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  U.S.  public  lands  environmental 
policy  often  takes  priority  over  energy 
policy  instead  of  being  balanced  with  it.  Eu- 
ropeans are  no  less  sensitive  than  Ameri- 
cans when  it  comes  to  the  environment. 
However,  whereas  in  Europe  the  assumption 
is  made  that  energy  resource  development 
and  a  clean  environment  are  compatible  ob- 
jectives, thanks  to  modem  technology  and 
carefully  regulated  operating  practices,  in 
America  large  areas  of  public  land  are  with- 
held from  development  because  the  risk  of 
environmental  damage  is  considered  too 
high.  The  worldwide  record  of  oil  and  gas 
development  in  the  last  eighteen  years  sug- 
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gests  the  European  assumption  is  correct 
and  that  many  of  the  complex  environmen- 
tal risk  assessment  regulations  and  proce- 
dures currently  in  vogue  in  the  UJS.  are 
overdone.  The  legislative  basis  for  oil  and 
gas  licensing  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  the 
Petroleum  Production  Act  1934.  as  amended 
in  1964  to  cover  offshore  licensing.  The  only 
direction  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Energy  under  that  Act  is  contained  in  eight- 
een lines  of  text  covering  about  four  inches 
in  the  statute  books  which  grants  the  Secre- 
tary wide  discretion  in  issuing  licenses,  de- 
termining fees,  setting  conditions  and 
making  regulations.  From  these  eighteen 
lines  of  simple  legislation  came  energy  inde- 
pendence for  Britain. 

There  is  nothing  in  any  European  country 
comparable  to  the  exhaustively  intricate, 
pyramidic  structure  of  America's  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  and  its  accom- 
panying regulations.  In  fact,  the  whole  body 
of  Britains's  Petroleum  Production  Act  is 
smaller  than  many  sections  of  the  OCS 
Lands  Act;  and  this  comparison  does  not  in- 
clude at  least  a  dozen  other  environmental 
statutes  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
during  the  1970's  which  further  complicate 
and  delay  offshore  oil  and  gas  production  in 
America. 

What  do  Europeans  think  as  they  observe 
the  endless  Congressional  fights,  local  dis- 
putes and  litigation  over  offshore  leasing  in 
virtually  every  part  of  America  except  the 
Gulf  Coast?  Pointing  out  how  many  more 
lawyers  per  capita  America  has  versus  all  of 
its  trading  partners,  Michael  Ball,  writing  In 
the  March  issue  of  Atlantic  magazine  pub- 
lished in  London  said,  "most  of  the  great 
civilizations  of  the  world  which  were  found- 
ed on  the  basis  of  law  and  order  eventually 
found  thentselves  strangled  by  too  many 
rules  and  regulations,  too  many  laws  and 
too  many  lawyers."  Referring  to  the  trade 
imbalance  with  Japan,  Ball  askes,  "Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  speculate  that  Japan's  commer- 
cial superiority  stems.  In  part  at  least,  from 
putting  its  energies  into  research  and  devel- 
opment and  efficient  production  rather 
than  ever-increasing  regulations  and  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  regulators?"  Ehi- 
ropean  energy  specialists  rightly  ask  wheth- 
er America  has  not  over-regulated,  and  over- 
litigated  Itself  to  the  point  where  it  is  in- 
capable of  arresting  the  decline  In  oil  and 
gas  reserves  and  looking  after  its  own  wel- 
fare. Our  European  allies  have  a  strong  in- 
terest in  American  energy  policy  because  at 
some  stage  the  growing  appetite  for  Import- 
ed oil  of  the  world's  largest  consumer  Is 
bound  to  affect  their  Import  markets  and 
their  welfare. 

Frank  Levy,  a  University  of  Maryland 
economist,  says  that  "for  years  Americans 
have  been  living  an  Illusion  of  Increasing 
prosperity,  living  on  borrowed  money  and 
borrowed  optimism.  As  a  result,  they  are 
digging  themselves  Into  a  deep  hole".  I*art 
of  this  Illusion  is  endless  domestic  energy 
supplies.  Focusing  on  cheap  fuel  and  Imag- 
ined but  unrealistic  environmental  risks, 
Americans  have  turned  a  blind  eye  on  their 
own  long  term  energy  needs,  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic health,  and  huge  federal  budget  and 
trade  deficits.  How  easily  they  forget  that 
the  income  loss  In  America  generated  by  the 
1973-74  oil  shock,  followed  by  slow-growing 
productivity,  meant  that  real  wages  did  not 
return  to  their  1973  levels  until  1979.  Then 
the  Iranian  revolution  and  the  second  major 
oil  price  Increase  began  the  cycle  again.  The 
result  was  more  than  a  decade  of  declining 
wages,  and  even  today  the  average  earner 
who  was  40  in  1973  makes  14  percent  less 
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than  he  did  then,  measured  in  constant  dol- 
lars. 

If  the  UJS.  is  to  avoid  economic  cycles  like 
this  in  the  future  and  maintain  mass 
upward  mobility  as  a  part  of  American  life 
It  must  put  Its  house  in  order.  In  1985  Amer- 
icans spent  $52  billion  on  imports  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products.  In  addition  to 
fueling  America's  future  economic  growth, 
boosting  domestic  petroleum  production 
would  make  a  substantial  contribution  to- 
wards removing  the  two  major  obstacles  to 
growing  productivity  and  wages— the  budget 
deficit  and  the  trade  deficit.  Continued  inac- 
tion and  ambivalence  towards  such  obvious 
solutions  to  these  problems  only  engenders 
an  Impression  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
that  Americans  are  still  living  the  Illusion  of 
rising  prosperity  and  are  still  not  serious 
about  reducing  these  deficits. 


TESTIMONIAL  IN  HONOR  OP 
THOMAS  WILSON  DIBBLEE,  JR. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CAUrORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  IJVGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woM 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
the  remarkable  accomplishments  of  my  corv 
stituent,  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  Dibblee  of  Santa 
Barhara. 

Thomas  Diliblee,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  1911  to  a 
pioneer  family,  and  was  raised  in  Califorrua  on 
Rancho  Julian,  near  Santa  Bart>ara.  While  in 
high  school,  Mr.  Dibblee  first  learr>ed  ttw  rudi- 
ments of  and  developed  a  love  for  fiekJ  geol- 
ogy. When  he  received  the  American  Associa- 
tk>n  of  Petroleum  Geok}gist  Human  Needs 
Award  in  1981,  he  had  mapped  more  than 
orte-fifth  of  the  entire  State.  A  graduate  stu- 
dent from  Stanford  Universi(y,  Mr.  Dibbtee 
worked  with  Atlantic  Rtchfiek]  Oil  Corp.  He 
then  joined  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  for 
13  years  mapped  tf>e  western  and  south  cen- 
tral Mojave  Desert.  Between  1966  and  his  re- 
tirement in  1978  Dibblee  mapped  the  San  An- 
dreas Fault. 

In  recognition  of  his  contributions  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  geological  understanding  in 
California,  he  has  been  given  many  prestigi- 
ous awards,  including  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Petroleum  Geologists  Human  Needs 
Award  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Distirv 
guished  Service  Award.  Recently,  President 
Reagan  presented  ttie  Presidential  Volunteer 
Action  Award  to  Mr.  Dibbtee. 

Now  retired,  he  resides  in  Santa  Barbara 
with  his  wife  Loretta.  He  is  presently  associat- 
ed with  the  University  of  California  in  a  re- 
search positk>n.  He  lias  been  mapping  the  ge- 
ology of  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  examine  various  geological 
aspects  of  the  land. 

A  foundation  fias  been  estabtshed  as  a  tax- 
exempt,  nonprofit  organization  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  Dibblee's  mapping  which  is  not  yet 
in  print. 

During  the  past  50  years  of  his  career, 
Thomas  Wilson  Dibblee,  Jr.,  has  dedicated  his 
professional  skills  to  mapping  the  complex  ge- 
ology of  California.  He  has  mapped  ny^re  than 
10,000  square  miles.  Ptease  join  me  in  ex- 
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a  vary  important  man 


wishos  of  ttw  Houaa  to 
in  my  convnurety,  Mr. 
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HONORINO  25  YEARS  OF  Studies 

DEDICATED  SERVICE  of  etderW 
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iTNficate  that  15  percent  to  20  percent 
Americans— between  4  and  6  million 
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1814(a)    other   than   inpatient    psychiatric 
hospital  services  as  in  Section  1814(aK2XA): 
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on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  First  Church 
of  Christ 
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tfie  United  States.  But  at  a  minimum,  my  biH 
shouki  dear  up  that  ambiguity. 
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taming  the  vary  bast  wishes  d  the  House  to 
•  very  importent  man  in  my  convnunity,  Mr. 
,Jr. 
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HONORINO  25  YEARS  OF 
DEDICATED  SERVICE 


NO  TARGETED  JOBS  TAX 
CREDIT  FOR  UNION  BUSTINO 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OP  wucoiTsni 
ni  TBI  HOUSX  OF  RSnUESDfTATI  VES 

Wednetday.  April  29. 19S7 

Mr.  MOCX)Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  targeted  jobs 
tax  cradtt  is  a  useful  inoentive  to  txisinesses 
to  hire  the  ecorxxnically  daadvantaged. 

Last  year's  Tax  Reform  Act  extended  the 
TJTC,  auMKiriang  a  credtt  to  txistr>esses  equal 
to  40  paroant  of  tfw  first  $6,000  in  wages  paid 
toquaMed  indwiduais  for  the  first  year  of  em- 
ptaymant  I  support  the  TJTC,  sirK»  it  dearty 
prwides  a  way  for  ttie  Government  to  stimu- 
Me  iNisiness  interest  in  hiring  qualified  eco- 
nomicaNy  dteadvantaged  wortcers. 

Untortonately.  in  Wisconsin,  the  TJTC  Is 
being  used  to  prolong  a  labor  dispute.  Three 
monttis  ago.  union  wortcers  at  a  meatpaciilng 
piant  near  Milwaukee  went  on  strike  wtien 
they  were  unabte  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
new  contract  with  management  The  Natnnal 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  already  ruled  tftat 
the  company  has  refused  to  bargain  in  good 
faith,  leaving  the  workers  no  choice  but  to 
walkout 

The  company's  response?  Use  the  TJTC  to 
subskize  at  taxpayer  expense  the  hiring  of 
workers  to  replace  the  striking  union  workers. 
To  my  astonishment  there  is  no  prohibitton  in 
currant  law  prevAiting  the  use  of  the  TJTC  for 
such  a  purpose. 

So  that  leaves  us  in  the  bizarre  position  of 
having  the  Government  finance  a  company's 
efforts  at  wftat  many  tocaJ  obsenrars  believe  is 
nettling  more  tfian  union  busting.  This  is  an 
outrageous  abuse  of  a  very  worthwhile  Feder- 
al tax  incentive. 

Clearfy.  the  Congress  never  intended  the 
TJTC  to  be  used  to  protong  strikes,  bust 
untons,  or  substitute  TJTC-qualified  emptoy- 
eas  for  striking  workers.  Tfierefore,  I  am  today 
introducing  writh  my  distinguished  colleague 
Representative  Gerry  Kleczka,  legislation  to 
prohiiit  ttie  use  of  the  TJTC  by  companies 
wtien  management  and  workers  are  involved 
in  a  labor  dispute.  Our  bill  would  simply  deny 
ttie  use  of  tfie  aedit  against  wages  pakj  to 
qualHad  indMduals  during  tfie  period  of  a 
strtke  or  tockout 

I  want  to  commend  Gerry  Kleczka  for  his 
important  contributkxis  to  this  needed  legisla- 
tkxi.  and  in  particular  for  his  forttwight  and  un- 
compromising efforts  on  behalf  of  working 
people.  I'm  pleased  to  have  had  this  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  him  to  craft  perfecting 
changes  to  the  TJTC. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  change 
in  the  TJTC.  If  s  time  we  ctosed  ttus  unnn- 
bualing  kwphole  in  the  law  whKh  the  Con- 
gress never  anticipated. 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  mCRICAII 
IH  THE  H008E  OF  RKFRSSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  29, 1987 

k.  HERTEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
mivk  the  occaston  of  Rev.  Walter  Swietek's 
25iyears  of  devoted  senhce  to  God. 

fattier  Swietek  began  his  ministry  in  Poland 
aflpr  witnessirig  the  Nazi  occupatxxi  of  tfiat 
country  and  the  tiokx^aust  of  many  natk>ns 
duing  Worid  War  II.  He  received  both  his 
tMCfielor  of  science  degree  and  his  sacred 
thaotogy  bachekx's  degree  at  the  Wroclaw 
Pabal  Institute  In  Wroclaw,  Poland. 

Beginning  in  1962.  Father  Swietek  served 
fori  9  years  as  assistant  pastor  in  a  number  of 
pa^ist>es  throughout  Poland,  sharing  his  love 
for:  God  and  his  commitment  to  ttie  Church. 

The  death  of  tiis  txotfier  in  1975  served  to 
rettew  and  strengttien  his  fight  for  religious 
freedom.  Karol  Swietek  died  from  illnesses 
cofitracted  while  incarcerated  as  a  "politrcal 
prisoner."  During  this  time  he  was  tortured 
siniply  t>ecause  of  his  sermons  in  defense  of 
ttie  religious  freedom  of  his  feltow  man.  His 
brottier's  death  had  an  "overwtielming 
impact"  on  Fattier  Swietek's  "service  for  free- 
do^i." 

ii  1971,  Reverend  Swietek  came  to  the 
Unted  States  and  overcame  language  and 
cutural  roadblocks  in  order  to  share  his  com- 
mitnent  with  a  greater  number  of  people.  He 
apfx'eciates  ttie  opportunity  for  open  discus- 
siori  of  ttie  ctiurch  and  its  applk»tk>ns  in  con- 
teitiporary  life. 

After  a  special  eucharistx:  jubilee  at  his 
Sapred  Heart  parish  in  May,  Fattier  Swietek 
wii  head  to  Poland  In  June.  There  he  will  cel- 
ebrate with  his  fellow  "silver"  seminarians  and 
hopes  to  meet  with  Pope  John  Paul  II,  who  is 
aiip  planning  to  be  in  Poland  at  that  time. 

These  special  ceremonies  are  only  fitting 
for  a  man  of  such  dedicated  commitment.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  wishing 
Fattier  Walter  Swietek  congratulations  and  ttie 
hope  for  a  continually  successful  and  fulfilling 
ful  jre. 


CI  )VERAGE  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 
SPECIALISTS  SERVICES  UNDER 
klEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP  CALIPORIf  lA 
IM  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1987 

i4r.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
dtiHng  a  bill  to  cover  ttie  services  of  mental 
h^dth  specialists  under  the  Medicare  and 
M^icakj  programs.  Clinical  psychologists, 
clinical  social  workers,  and  psychiatric  nurse 
specialists  provide  valuable  and  cost  effective 
mental  health  services  wtiich  are  desperately 
needed  t>y  many  of  our  ekJerly.  These  serv- 
ids  constitute  a  crucial  component  of  modem 
health  care  and  are  fully  deserving  of  Medi- 
care and  Medk:aid  reimtxjrsement 

America's  ekleriy  are  clearly  in  need  of  in- 
creased access  to  mental  health  servk:es. 
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Studies  indnate  ttiat  1 5  percent  to  20  percent 
of  ekledy  Americans— hetween  4  and  6  millton 
person»— suffer  from  significant  mental  health 
probleniB.  The  Congress  has  recently  become 
aware  6f  ttie  devastating  effects  of  Alzhei- 
mer's (Isease  and  has  begun  to  respond  to 
ttie  overwhelming  plight  faced  by  Alzfieimer's 
victims  ind  their  families.  We  must  recognize, 
ttiat  disorders  such  as  depression 
and  afo^hoNsm  are  also  exacting  a  heavy  and 
toll  among  our  eklerty  citizens.  El- 
derly men  over  ttie  age  of  75,  for  example, 
have  ttie  higtiest  sukade  rate  of  any  age  group 
in  America,  and  experts  tell  us  that  as  many 
as  30  percent  of  eklerty  persons  labeled 
"senile'*  actually  tiave  reversit>le  conditions 
wtiKh  eoukj  tie  alleviated  with  appropriate 
mental  liealth  treatment 

In  spile  of  such  great  need,  eWerfy  persons 
have  restricted  access  to  mental  health  serv- 
nes  under  Mednare  and  MedKakt.  Medk»re 
mental  health  t>enefits  are  minimal  and  have 
not  changed  since  ttie  program  was  instituted 
over  20  years  ago.  The  eklerty  are  seriously 
under-rapresented  among  persons  receiving 
treatmefit  for  mental  disorders,  and  eklerly  cli- 
ents actount  for  only  about  6  percent  of  per- 
sons reviving  servnes  at  community  mental 
health  penter.  It  has  been  estimated  ttiat 
almost  60  percent  of  elderly  persons  in  need 
of  mental  liealth  servkses  fall  to  receive  any 
treatmeht  at  all. 

Currently,  most  mental  health  servnes  are 
reimbursed  by  Medk^re  and  Medk»kl  supervi- 
sion. Ipis  requirement  restricts  access  to 
mental  (lealth  services  and  limits  the  provision 
of  services  by  lower  cost  mental  health  spe- 
cialists. Ttie  tiill  which  I  introduce  today  tKoad- 
ens  Me0k»re  and  Medrcakl  to  Include  mental 
health  Services  provkled  by  clink^l  psychoto- 
gists.  clinical  social  workers,  and  psychiatric 
nurse  Ipecialists.  As  a  result  ttie  bill  in- 
creases access  of  eklerty  persons  to  critKally 
needed  mental  health  servKes  and  could 
reduce  the  cost  of  these  servk;es  for  ttie  poor, 
ttie  elderly,  and  the  Medk^are  and  Medk»kJ 
progranis. 

This  pill,  tiowever,  represents  only  a  small 
first  step  in  addressing  ttie  signifk:ant  mental 
health  needs  of  our  eklerty.  It  is  my  strong 
hope  that  we  in  ttie  Congress  will  act  soon  to 
ensure  fidequate  mental  tiealth  sendees  for  el- 
derly Americans  and  for  Americans  of  all 
ages.  Toward  ttiis  end,  I  will  soon  tie  introduc- 
ing a  rrtore  compretiensive  mental  health  Initi- 
ative for  better  protecting  the  mental  health  of 
tioth  elderty  and  nonelderly  Americans. 
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Coverage  or  Mental  Health  Special- 
vices  Under  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
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summary 
A  bill  to  amend  Titles  XVIII  and  XEX  of 
the  So<tlal  Security  Act  to  cover  the  services 
of  mental  health  specialists  (I.e..  clinical 
psychologists,  clinical  social  workers,  and 
psychiatric  nurse  specialists)  under  the 
Medlca  re  and  Medicaid  programs  as  follows: 

SECTION  I.  MEDICARE  PROGRAM 

(a)  Includes  "mental  health  specialist"  In 
the  definition  of  "physician"  under  Section 
1861(r)^  along  with  doctors  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, podiatry,  optometry,  and  ctiiropractlc 
except  for  the  purposes  of: 

Certifying  the  need  for  Part  A  Services 
(i.e..  hospital,  extended  care,  home  health, 
or  hosalce  services)  provided  under  Section 


1814(a)  other  than  Inpatient  psychiatric 
hospital  services  as  In  Section  1814(a)<2XA); 

Certifying  the  need  for  Part  B  Services 
(I.e.,  home  health,  medical  and  health,  out- 
patient physical  therapy,  outpatient  speech 
pathology,  or  comprehensive  outpatient  re- 
tutbUlUtlve  facility  services)  provided  under 
SecUon  1835; 

PulfUling  Skilled  Nursing  Facility  require- 
ments under  Section  1881(J).  Utilization 
Review  requirements  under  Section  ISfiKk), 
Home  Health  Services  requirements  under 
Section  186 Km),  and  Home  Health  Agency 
requirements  under  Section  1861(o). 

(b)  Oeates  new  Section  18Al(ff)  defining 
"mental  health  specialists"  as  "clinical  psy- 
chologists, clinical  workers,  and  psychiatric 
nurse  specialists." 

(c)  Specifies  effective  date  as  "date  of  en- 
actment." 

(d)  Creates  demonstration  project  for  in- 
cluding the  services  of  "clinical  mental 
health  counselors"  as  "mental  health  spe- 
cialists." 

SECTION  S.  MEDICAID  PROGRAM 

(a)  Adds  services  of  mental  health  special- 
ists (i.e..  clinical  psychologists,  clinical  social 
workers,  and  psychiatric  nurse  specialists) 
to  list  of  Medicaid  medical  assistance  serv- 
ices provided  under  Section  1905(a). 

(b)  Specifies  effective  date  as  "date  of  en- 
actment." 
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on  ttie  100th  anniversary  of  ttie  First  Church 
of  Christ 


OWOSSO  CHURCH  CELEBRATES 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Wedne^xiy,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  26 
of  ttiis  year,  the  Owosso  First  Church  of  Christ 
in  Owosso,  Ml  celet)rated  Its  1 00th  anniversa- 
ry. This  Is  a  special  day  for  church  memtiers 
and  I  woukl  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  remarks  cxi  ttiis  occaston. 

WNIe  regular  servk»s  began  on  March  26, 
1887.  the  ground  for  a  new  house  of  worship 
was  not  broke  until  May  22,  1888.  On  Novem- 
t)er  1 1  of  ttiat  year,  ttie  church  was  dedk^ated, 
and  ttie  kx»l  paper  descritied  it  as  "one  ttie 
most  beautiful,  convenient  and  tasteful  little 
churcties  in  this  sectton"— Ttie  Owosso  Press, 
November  14, 1888. 

Over  ttie  years,  ttie  Owosso  Church  has 
seen  its  memberstiip  increase  dramatk:ally, 
and  ties  undergcxie  many  structural  additkxis 
to  tiokl  a  grovring  congregatkxi.  Par  ttie  past 
20  years  ttie  cxxigregatkin  lias  met  in  ttie  new 
buikling  of  the  First  (Dhurch  of  Christ. 

AlttKHjgh  ttie  ctiurch  and  its  membership 
had  seen  some  tiard  times  over  ttie  years, 
such  as  during  ttie  Great  Depression,  ttie 
memt>ers  pulled  togettier  to  remain  a  vital 
component  of  ttie  Owosso  community.  In  fact, 
during  Worid  War  II,  ttie  members  worked 
hard  to  keep  In  touch  with  ttie  ycxing  men 
from  ttieir  community  who  were  serving  in  ttie 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  ctiurch  wtuch  has  en- 
dured and  ftouristied  during  ttie  devetopment 
of  ttieir  community  and  State.  Its  memtiership 
ties  continued  to  grow  and  it  remains  an  tion- 
orat>le  place  of  worship  for  many  memtiers  of 
ttie  Owosso  community.  I  hope  you  will  join 
me  today  In  congratulating  these  find  people 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  2211.  A 
BILL  TO  PROVIDING  PENAL- 
TIES FOR  AIDING  THE  PLO 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
legislatksn  that  wouM  make  it  a  felony  for 
anyone  to  provkle  funds  or  servKes  to  ttie 
Palestine  Uberatkin  Oganizatnn. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  establish  un- 
equivocal statutory  auttiority  to  stiut  down 
PLO  operatkxis  in  ttie  United  States. 

Ttie  United  States  has  accorded  ttie  PLO 
every  opportunity  and  incentive  to  moderate 
its  views  and  its  actkxis.  Unfortunately,  recent 
events  tiave  reaffirmed  ttie  extremism  of  ttie 
PLO  and  its  adherence  to  terrcxism. 

At  ttie  meeting  in  Algiers — April  20-26, 
1987 — of  ttie  Palestinian  National  Council 
[Pl^],  Motiammed  "Abu"  Abtias,  convicted 
mastermind  of  ttie  AcfuUe  Lauro  tiijacking,  was 
reelected  to  ttie  executive  committee  of  the 
PLO.  So  much  for  Yasser  Arafat's  eartier 
pledge  to  punish  ttiose  responsible  fcx  ttiat 
despicatile,  cowardly  act 

The  PLO  also  at>andoned  Its  accord  with 
Jordan's  King  Hussein,  and  agreed  to  curtail 
ties  with  Egypt  because  of  Egypt's  relations 
with  Israel.  In  retallati<xi,  Egypt  ctosed  all  PLO 
offk:es  on  its  territory.  The  United  States 
stiould  do  no  less. 

By  closing  the  PLO  offk:e,  the  United  States 
has  ttie  opportunity  to  reaffirm  Its  commitment 
to  ttie  PLO-repudiated  peace  efforts  of  Arab 
moderates  such  as  King  Hussein  and  Presi- 
dent Mutiarak.  It  will  send  a  message  to  ttie 
PLO  ttiat  ttie  United  States  supports  a  peace- 
ful resolution  to  ttie  Arat>-lsraeli  conflict,  and 
rejects  terT(xists  as  Inadmissible  parties  to  ne- 
gotiation. 

And  t>y  making  It  a  criminal  offense  to  sup- 
port PLO  actions,  we  will  be  declaring  our  in- 
tolerance of  any  wtx)  woukl  offer  akl  and 
c(xnf(xt  to  international  terrorism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago  tonx)rrow  I  pub- 
lished an  article  in  ttie  Washington  Times,  ar- 
guing that  our  legal  arsenal  shoukl  be  tirought 
to  t>ear  against  PLO  terrorist  actkxis.  As  I  saki 
ttien: 

Our  American  tradition  is  grounded  in  the 
rule  of  law.  We  accept  as  an  article  of  faith 
that  no  person  is  atMve  the  law.  It  is  time 
that  Yasser  Arafat  and  other  sponsor  of 
International  terror  come  to  understand 
that  crimes  against  the  United  States,  our 
citizens,  or  our  property,  will  not  go  unpun- 
ished. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  ttie  exctiange  of  correspond- 
ence I  have  had  with  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  since  ttiat  time,  urging  him  to 
use  existing  auttxxity  to  shut  down  ttie  PLO 
offces  here  and  in  New  York.  Ttie  only  re- 
sponse I  have  received  to  date  asserts  ttiat 
such  action  is  outskle  the  Executive's  power.  I 
remain  unconvinced  ttiat  present  law  does  not 
provkle  ample  basis  to  end  PLO  activities  in 
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ttie  United  States.  But  at  a  minimum,  my  \M 
slioukl  dear  up  ttiat  ambiguity. 
Ttie  letters  foltow: 

House  of  REPRESKHTATrvES, 
Washington,  DC,  October  16,  1986. 
Hon.  George  SHTn.Tz, 
Secretary  of  Stale, 
Department  of  Stale, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Today,  a  PLO  spon- 
sored terrorist  attack  occurred  near  the 
Walling  Wall  in  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem, 
killing  at  least  one  person  and  seriously  in- 
juring scores  of  others  Including  innocent 
civilians. 

The  PLO  now  ttireatens— not  for  the  first 
time— that  more  attacks  will  follow. 

Mr.  Secretary,  for  too  long  the  United 
States  lias  allowed  the  PLO  to  maintain  an 
office  in  Washington  D.C..  and  we  tiave  tol- 
erated the  presence  of  a  PLO  U.N.  mission 
In  New  York.  We  tiave  the  legal  authority, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  shut  down  these 
terrorist  outposts  on  U.S.  soil.  I  lielieve  it  is 
past  time  for  us  to  do  so. 

The  PLO  is  a  terrorist  organisatioiL  Ter- 
rorists are  not  welcome  in  the  United 
States— nor  should  they  lie  welcome  In  any 
country  that  values  human  decency  and 
human  lives.  I  urge  you  to  use  the  authority 
of  your  office  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
close  the  PLO  office  and  mission  In  ttie  UJS.. 
and  to  expel  foreign  FtO  operatives  now  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

If  we  fail  to  take  these  minimal  steps,  the 
PLO  Leadership  may  tie  tempted  to  con- 
clude—Incorrectly— that  they  can  conduct 
terrorist  operations  with  Impunity.  Your 
swift  action  can  help  demonstrate  that  the 
PLO  will  pay  a  price  for  its  acts  of  terror. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  Kemp. 
Member  of  Congrett. 

THE  SECRETARY  OP  STATE, 

WathingUm,  DC, 
Hon  Jack  Kemp. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jack:  I  am  responding  to  your  letter 
of  Octoljer  16,  concerning  the  Palestine  Lil>- 
eration  Organization  Information  Office  In 
Washington  and  the  PLO  Oliserver  IiUssion 
in  the  UN  In  New  York. 

Like  all  Americans,  I  was  outraged  by  the 
recent  liombing  near  the  Walling  Wall  In  Je- 
rusalem, which  claimed  the  life  of  an  Israeli 
soldier.  I  Join  you  in  condemning  this  repre- 
hensible and  cowardly  attack. 

I  stiare  your  deep  concern  atwut  the 
claims  of  responsibility  by  elements  of  the 
PLO  for  this  attack.  However,  the  continued 
existence  of  the  PLO  Information  Office  in 
Washington  neither  reflects  nor  requires 
the  approval  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  PLO  Informaton  office  is  regis- 
tered under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  that  legislation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  informed  us  that  so 
long  as  that  office  regularly  files  reports 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  on  its  activi- 
ties as  an  agent  of  a  foreign  organization, 
complies  with  all  other  relevant  U.S.  laws, 
and  is  staffed  by  Americans  or  legal  resident 
aliens.  It  is  entitled  to  operate  under  the 
protection  provided  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

The  PLO  Otjserver  Mission  In  New  York 
was  established  as  a  consequence  of  General 
Assembly  Resolution  3237  (XXtX)  of  No- 
vember 22.  1974.  which  Invited  the  PLO  to 
participate  as  an  otxerver  in  the  sessions 
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and  work  at  the  General  Assembly.  The 
PLO  Observer  Mission  represents  the  PLO 
in  the  U.N.:  it  is  In  no  sense  accredited  to 
the  U.8.  The  U.S.  has  made  clear  that  PLO 
Obaerver  Mission  personnel  are  present  in 
the  United  States  solely  in  their  capacity  as 
"invitees"  of  the  United  Nations  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Headquarters  Agreement. 
While  we  therefore  are  under  an  obligation 
to  permit  PLO  Observer  Mission  personnel 
to  enter  and  remain  in  the  United  States  to 
carry  out  their  official  functions  at  UN 
headquarters,  we  retain  the  right  to  deny 
entry  to,  or  expel,  any  individual  PLO  repre- 
sentative directly  implicated  in  terrorist 
acts.  It  is  moreover,  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  to 
restrict  the  travel  of  members  of  the  PLO 
Observer  Mission  to  within  a  25-miIe  radius 
of  Columbus  Circle.  Special  permission  must 
be  received  to  travel  laeyond  this  area.  Such 
permission  is  granted  only  for  humanitarian 
purposes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Shultz. 

House  op  Rkpresemtatives, 
Washington,  DC,  January  13.  1987. 
Hon.  George  Shttltz, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Wathington,  DC. 

Dear  Mm.  Secretary:  On  October  16  of 
last  year,  when  PLO  terrorists  attacked  and 
killed  innocent  civilians  in  the  Old  City  of 
Jerusalem.  I  wrote  to  urge  that  you  use  the 
authority  of  your  office  to  close  the  PLO 
office  and  mission  in  the  UJS.  and  to  expel 
foreign  PLO  operatives  now  in  the  United 
States.  In  response.  I  received  your  letter  of 
November  12,  in  which  you  discuss  the  legal 
and  policy  implications  of  the  PLO  presence 
in  the  United  States,  but  indicate  no  inter- 
est in  following  through  on  my  suggestion.  I 
enclose  copies  of  this  past  correspondence 
for  your  reference. 

Tour  letter  raises  a  number  of  questions, 
which  I  would  like  to  pose  in  the  interest  of 
furthering  a  realistic  policy  toward  the 
PLO. 

First,  you  indicate  that  "the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  FLO  Information  Office  in 
Washington  neither  reflects  nor  requires 
the  approval  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment." Yet  doesn't  the  continued  existence 
of  the  PLO  Information  Office  imply  that 
the  U.S.  government  condones  its  existence, 
since  the  government  could  order  the  clo- 
sure of  that  office? 

Second,  you  say  that  the  E>epartment  of 
Justice  has  said  that  "so  long  as  that  [PLO 
Information]  office  regularly  files  reports 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  on  its  activi- 
ties as  an  agent  of  a  foreign  organization, 
complies  with  all  other  relevant  U.S.  laws. 
and  is  staffed  by  Americans  of  legal  resident 
aliens,  it  is  entitled  to  operate  under  the 
protection  provided  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution." 

Does  the  PLO  Information  office  "regu- 
larly" file  reports  with  the  Department  of 
Justice?  How  frequently?  Would  more  fre- 
quent reporting  requirements  be  beneficial? 

Does  the  PLO  file  full  reports  on  its  ac- 
tivities? Should  the  PLO— a  known  terrorist 
organization— be  required  to  file  more  de- 
tailed reports? 

Does  the  PLO  in  fact  comply  with  all 
other  relevant  U.S.  laws?  What  about  the 
Voorhis  Act  (U.S.  Code  Title  18.  Sec.  2386). 
which  requires  organizations  to  register  sep- 
arately with  the  Attorney  General  if  they 
are  subject  to  "foreign  control"  and  engage 
in  "civilian  military  activity"? 
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is  my  understanding  that  registration 
ler  the  Voorhis  Act  would  require,  among 
ler  things,  "a  detailed  statement  of  the 
;ts  of  the  organization,  and  of  each 
ich  chapter  and  affiliate  of  the  organi- 
ion.  the  manner  in  which  such  assets 
were  acquired  .  .  .;  a  detailed  description  of 
thf  activities  of  the  organization,  and  of 
ea<h  chapter,  branch,  and  affiliate  of  the 
organization,  identified  by  the  manufactur- 
er'! number  thereon."  Wouldn't  such  infor- 
msKion  be  of  use  to  us  in  governing  the 
PlO's  presence  in  the  U.S.? 

As  I  read  the  "RICO"  (Racketeer  Influ- 
enced Corrupt  Organization)  Act,  under 
U.$.  law  no  individual  may  belong  to  any  or- 
ganization that  engages  in  terrorism,  which 
is  to  say  murder,  etc.— as  the  PLO  clearly 
do^s.  Doesn't  this  legislation  give  the  U.S. 
gofemment  a  basis  upon  which  to  close 
dofrn  PLO  operations  in  the  U.S.? 

Tour  letter  notes  that  "ttlhe  PLO  Observ- 
er Klission  in  New  York  was  established  as  a 
luence  of  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
3237  (XXIX)  of  November  22.  1974. 
Ich  invited  the  PLO  to  participate  as  an 
irver  in  the  sessions  and  work  at  the 
leral  Assembly."  But  isn't  that  resolu- 
illegal  by  the  U.N.'s  own  Charter. 
Ich  in  Article  2  forbids  the  threat  or  use 
of  Jforce  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
poitical  independence  of  any  state— which 
th*  PLO  clearly  does? 

jou  also  say  that  "PLO  Observer  Mission 
peasonnel  are  present  in  the  United  States 
solely  in  their  capacity  as  'invitees'  of  the 
United  Nations";  but  isn't  their  stay  now 
numbering  ten  years  stretching  that  invita- 
tion a  bit?  Shouldn't  our  "invitation"  be 
linmted  to  specific  meetings,  perhaps  even 
for)  the  entire  duration  of  the  General  As- 
seitbly,  rather  than  entertaining  a  year 
roiind  PLO  presence  in  Manhattan? 

'^ou  note  that  "we  are  under  an  obligation 
to  bermit  PLO  Observer  Mission  personnel 
to  inter  and  remain  in  the  U.S."— but  surely 
we  can  put  reasonable  limits  on  their  stay 
h^? 

■aour  letter  notes  that  special  permission 
miKt  be  received  by  PLO  Mission  employees 
to  [travel  beyond  the  25  mile  radius.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  what  travel  the 
Plip  Mission  staff  has  been  engaging  In  for 
tha  past  two  years — and  what  grounds  the 
U.S.  has  given  for  permitting  it? 

As  a  general  observation.  I  am  sure  that 
you  would  agree  with  me  that— as  part  of 
tha  President's  policy  against  terrorism— we 
should  do  all  we  can  do  to  impede  the  work 
of  kerrorist  organizations.  In  this  light,  do 
you  believe— as  a  matter  of  policy— that  we 
shquld  continue  to  welcome  the  PLO  into 
tha  United  States?  If  not,  I  would  urge  you 
to  fcelp  bring  an  end  to  its  presence  here. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Kemp, 
Member  of  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  H. 
MARSHALL 


ION.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
Il»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

If  r.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  tcxJay  to 
paiJ  tribute  to  George  H.  Marshall  on  the  oc- 
ca$ion  of  his  retirement  from  Lock  Haven  Uni- 
verfcity  in  Lock  Haven,  PA. 

defore  coming  to  the  university,  George  had 
21  successful  years  with  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
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partmer  I  of  Educ^ation.  Throughout  his  career, 
he  rose  to  positions  of  great  responsibility  be- 
cause <jf  his  expertise,  experience  and  inti- 
mate understanding  of  our  educational  system 
and  the  way  it  should  be  run. 

When  George  Marshall  arrived  at  Lock 
Haven  i^iniversity.  it  was  to  become  the  vice 
presideftt  for  administration.  Throughout  his 
tenure,  his  skills  added  greatly  to  the  effort 
that  has  made  Lock  Haven  University  one  of 
the  finest  institutions  of  higher  leaming  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  He  brought  a 
level  of;  professk)nalism  to  the  position  and 
significaf)tly  improved  the  way  in  whk^  his  de- 
partment operated. 

George  retired  on  January  2  of  this  year 
and  he  is  sorely  missed  by  both  his  col- 
leagues and  those  of  us  outside  the  educa- 
tional community  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  witji  him. 


April  29,  1987 


DEPAllTMENT  OF  STATE'S  REC- 
OMJlENDATION  TO  CLOSE  THE 
U.S.  !  CONSULATE  IN  DUSSEL- 
EKDRiF,  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF 
GER^IANY 


l|0N. 

TflE  HO 


LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  TflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  hJAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  I  my  colleagues'  attention  correspond- 
ence Congressman  Solarz  and  I  have  had 
concemtig  the  Department  of  State's  recom- 
mendation to  close  the  U.S.  Consulate  Gener- 
al in  DUsseldort  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

In  Jartuary  1987  the  Department  of  State 
notified  the  Congress  of  its  intention  to  close 
seven  consulates.  Memtjers  support  efforts  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  reduce  its  spend- 
ing, but  many  Members  realize  that  the  clos- 
ing of  s  consulate  can  lessen  U.S.  visibility 
and  influence  in  a  country  or  a  regi(}n.  The 
case  of  Dusseldort  in  West  Germany  posed 
special  problems  because  another  consulate 
in  Bremen  had  been  closed  in  1986  and  be- 
cause (jf  the  strong  concern  of  the  West 
German  Government  about  the  impact  of 
these  cl<)sings  on  U.S.  relations  with  the  Fed- 
eral Repiublic  of  Germany.  In  our  letter  of  Fet>- 
mary  loi  1987,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  we 
outlined  our  concerns  about  the  effect  of  the 
closing  of  the  Dusseldort  consulate  on  United 
States-German  relations.  We  also  asked  why 
the  Department  could  not  find  other  places  to 
reduce  i^s  costs  in  the  Federal  Republk:  since 
the  cost  of  ttie  Dusseldort  consulate  was  less 
than  2  percent  of  planned  U.S.  expenditures 
in  fiscal  year  1987  in  West  Germany. 

The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
Februar^  26  sought  to  assure  us  tiTat  there 
would  be  no  negative  effects  on  United 
States-German  relations  from  the  closing  of 
the  Dusseldort  consulate.  Secretary  Shultz 
concedad  that  the  costs  of  the  consulate 
were  sraall  when  examined  from  a  country- 
wide peiispective.  but  he  stressed  there  would 
be  "dow^tream  savings"  for  the  Department 
after  th«>  consulate  was  closed.  We  inquired 
at)out  tiese  savings  in  a  second  letter  on 
March   ^9.   The   Department's  response  on 


April  17  was  that  the  cost  of  tfie  Dusseklort 
consulate  tietween  fiscal  years  1988-92 
would  amount  to  $3.12  million.  A  detailed  list- 
ing of  the  expenses  was  erKlosed  with  this 
letter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  replies  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  still  do  not  fully  explain  why 
other  options  could  not  have  been  pursued  to 
reduce  U.S.  experxHtures  elsewhere  in  West 
Germany  so  that  this  consulate  can  remain 
open.  This  correspondence  does  explain  tf>e 
factors  the  Department  of  State  apparently 
relied  up(}n  in  making  its  recommendation  for 
Dusselciort  and  perhaps  ottier  consulates  tfie 
State  Departmerit  seeks  to  dose.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  corresponderx^  which 
follows  since  this  issue  is  still  under  debate 
and  the  concerns  being  expressed  by  Con- 
gress have  r>ot  been  fully  answered. 
House  op  Representatives, 
Coiuf  ITTEE  ON  Foreign  Appairs, 
Washington,  DC,  February  10,  1987. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary,  Department  of  State,  WashingtoTi, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  wish  to  express 
our  disagreement  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  close  the  U.S. 
Consulate  General  in  Dusseldort.  We  under- 
stand the  budgetary  pressures  under  which 
the  Department  of  State  must  operate  and 
realize  that  the  Department  must  take  diffi- 
cult steps  to  save  money,  but  we  believe  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  would  be 
l>etter  served  if  the  consulate  in  Dusseldort 
remains  open. 

First,  we  believe  it  would  be  a  better  use 
of  available  funds  to  keep  the  consulate 
open.  According  to  figures  provided  to  us  by 
the  Department,  the  country-wide  costs  in 
FTf  1987  for  U.S.  operations  in  the  Federal 
Republic  will  be  $30,670,000.  Of  that 
amount,  less  than  2  per  cent— some 
$363,500— is  needed  to  maintain  a  small  con- 
sulate in  Dusseldorf.  We  appreciate  the 
high  expense  of  ojierating  posts  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  and  the  impact  of  the  falling 
dollar  on  those  expenses.  We,  nevertheless. 
l)elieve  that  with  a  U.S.  mission  in  Bonn  of 
over  700  people  it  should  be  possible  to  find 
ways  to  reduce  costs  there  in  order  to  keep  a 
3-person  consulate  in  this  important  com- 
mercial and  banking  center. 

Second,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  the  closing  on  U.S.  political  rela- 
tions with  Germany.  This  action  would 
occur  simultaneously  with  a  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  strengthening  the  U.S.  image  in 
Western  Europe.  This  policy  reflects  legiti- 
mate concerns  that  a  new  generation 
coming  to  power  in  Western  Ehirope.  and 
particularly  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, does  not  have  a  strong  identity  with 
the  United  States  and  is  less  supportive  of 
NATO.  Some  critics  of  the  U.S.  suggest  it  is 
no  longer  interested  in  Europe  and  that 
Bonn  should  set  a  new  course  in  German 
foreign  policy.  Closing  the  Dusseldorf  con- 
sulate would  appear  to  reinforce  the  argu- 
ment for  many  Europeans.  Also,  this  would 
be  the  second  consulate  closed  in  an  area 
controlled  by  the  major  opposition  party, 
the  Social  Democrats.  We  should  not  appear 
to  be  playing  favorites,  particularly  in  the 
home  city  of  Johannes  Rau.  who  has 
worked  to  hold  his  party  to  moderate  poli- 
cies and  to  maintain  good  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  these 
views.  We  are  anxious  to  work  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  this  period  of  budget- 
ary restrictions,  but  we  do  not  believe  it 
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should  implement  decisions  which  could  ad- 
versely affect  U.S.  interests  with  a  major 
ally.  We  look  forward  to  receiving  your  re- 
sponse. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

StEPHCH  J.  SOLARZ, 

Chairman,    Sul)com- 
mittee     on    Asian 
and     Pacific     Af- 
fairs. 
Leb  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Europe 
and  the  Middle 
Ba$L 

The  Secretary  op  State, 
Washington,  February  26,  1987. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  views  on  post 
closures  contained  in  your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 10,  1987,  are  appreciated  and  have  been 
taken  into  account  in  our  decision-making 
on  this  important  subject.  However,  due  to 
reductions  in  the  Department's  budget  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  cut  into  our  l>ase  of  people  and 
positions  in  order  to  achieve  economies 
wherever  possible  in  accordance  with  our 
global  priorities. 

Post  closings  are  not  the  only  measures  we 
are  taking  to  keep  within  Congressionally- 
imposed  budgetary  ceilings.  We  have  abol- 
ished or  relocated  to  the  U.S.  190  Foreign 
Service  overseas  positions.  We  are  reducing 
funding  for  our  domestic  work  force  and  are 
severely  limiting  new  hiring,  except  in  high 
priority  areas  such  as  security.  And  we  are 
curtailing  equipment  purchases,  official 
travel,  publications  procurement,  and  lan- 
guage and  other  training  programs,  among 
other  things,  in  order  to  sustain  our  core 
overseas  posts  and  other  operations. 

More  than  half  of  the  Department's  oper- 
ating budget  is  devoted  to  maintaining  our 
posts  abroad  and  our  work  force,  t>oth  over- 
seas and  domestic.  Unlike  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  we  have  no  major 
programs  that  can  be  stretched  out  or  de- 
ferred in  order  to  make  up  for  the  budget- 
ary reductions.  Also,  the  Department  has 
had  to  absorb  nearly  $40  million  In  foreign 
exchange  losses  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
tremendous  decline  of  the  dollar  In  Europe 
and  Japan.  Because  of  this,  some  of  our  em- 
bassies and  consulates  have  been  forced  to 
take  extreme  economy  measures  and  are 
considering  laying  off  or  furloughing  For- 
eign National  employees. 

With  regard  to  the  Consulate  General  at 
Dusseldorf.  you  correctly  note  in  your  letter 
that  the  savings  in  operating  and  personnel 
costs  for  this  post  are  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  amount  needed  to  sustain  our  diplo- 
matic missions  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  However,  beyond  the  immediate- 
ly identifiable  savings  from  closing  Dussel- 
dorf. there  is  a  significant  cost-avoidance 
factor  in  terms  of  out-year  personnel  and 
support  expenditures.  Closing  Dusseldorf 
and  six  other  consulates  this  year  will  save 
on  future  expenditures  for  U.S.  and  foreign 
national  personnel,  communications,  rents, 
security,  information  systems,  equipment, 
and  the  like.  While  the  budget  for  Dussel- 
dorf would  seem  to  be  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  Department's  over  all  operating 
budget,  or  even  of  State  Department  operat- 
ing costs  in  the  Federal  Republic,  the  down- 
stream savings  from  closing  Dusseldorf  are 
significant  when  matched  against  new  and 
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higher  priority  program  requirements,  in- 
cluding new  embassy  openings. 

Similarly,  we  have  carefully  evaluated  the 
political  factors  relating  to  the  closure  of 
Consulate  General  Dusseldorf.  I  have  corre- 
sponded with  PRO  Foreign  Minister 
Gei»scher  twice  in  recent  months  on  the 
subject  of  post  closings  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public, and  I  have  assured  him  that  the  clo- 
sures of  Bremen  last  year  and  Dusseldorf 
this  year  do  not  in  any  way  reflect  on  the 
excellent  state  of  U.S.  relations  with  the 
Federal  Republic.  While  public  perceptions 
of  these  consulate  closures  may  vary  and, 
indeed,  there  may  be  criticism,  our  Judg- 
ment has  been  that  transferring  the  func- 
tions of  Dusseldorf  and  Bremen  to  neigh- 
boring posts— Bonn  and  Hamburg  respec- 
tively—will enable  us  to  sustain  the  essen- 
tial work  to  be  performed  in  the  PRG. 

I  do  not  tielieve  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
Department  to  keep  within  our  existing 
budget  or  to  maintain  desired  levels  of  oper- 
ation in  the  constrained  environment  we 
almost  certainly  will  face  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
We  must  continue  to  achieve  economies  in 
our  operations,  even  at  the  margin. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  we  cannot  delay 
taking  action  on  cost-saving  measures.  Our 
embassies  in  Borm  and  Paris,  for  example, 
have  said  that  they  must  close  Dusseldorf 
and  Lyon  respectively  on  April  1.  1987.  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  realize  immediate  sav- 
ings t>ecause  of  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar. 

At  this  juncture.  I  can  only  and  most  re- 
luctantly direct  the  closure  of  the  seven 
small  consulates  soon,  and  we  may  have  to 
consider  closing  additional  consulates— and 
perhaps  some  embassies— In  fiscal  year  1988. 
I  can  assure  you.  however,  that  we  plan  no 
further  post  closures  in  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic. 

I  will  t>e  happy  to  meet  with  you  to  dis- 
cuss the  Department's  current  financial 
condition.  While  I  would  like  to  keep  all  of 
our  posts  open,  we  must  go  forward  with 
these  announced  post  closures  very  soon  in 
order  to  maintain  higher  priority  activities 
elsewhere. 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  P.  Shultz. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Appairs, 
Washington,  DC,  March  19,  1987. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary,  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  26,  in  which  you  explain 
the  budgetary  circumstances  which  have 
shaped  our  decision  to  close  the  U.S.  Con- 
sulate General  in  Dusseldorf  and  six  other 
cities.  We  fully  appreciate  the  budgetary 
pressures  under  which  you  must  operate, 
but  we  continue  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  Department's  reconunendation  concern- 
ing Dusseldorf,  in  light  of  the  importance  of 
North-Rhine  Westphalia  to  U.S.  political 
and  commercial  interests  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  the  likely  interpre- 
tation of  the  Consulate's  closing  as  proof  of 
lessened  U.S.  interest  in  Germany. 

Your  letter  concedes  that  the  operating 
cost  of  the  Consulate  in  Dusseldorf  appears 
to  be  a  small  txirtion  of  the  overall  budget. 
but  it  claims  "the  downstream  savings  from 
closing  Dusseldorf  are  significant  when 
matched  against  new  and  higher  priority 
program  requirements,  including  new  em- 
bassy openings."  This  statement  suggests 
the  E>epartment  has  calculated  the  amount 
of  "downstream  savings."  We  would  like  to 
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know  this  figure  ms  it  applies  to  the  Dussel- 
dorf  Consulate  and  exactly  how  that  sum 
will  be  applied  to  other  programs. 

With  an  eatinuOed  cost  of  $363,500  for 
fiacal  year  1987,  it  would  seem  the  Depart- 
ment could  find  alternatives  in  a  more  than 
$30  million  operating  budget  in  Germany 
which  would  keep  this  post  open.  We  also 
hear  reports  of  other  questionable  State  De- 
partment priorities,  including  reports  in  the 
WashlngtMi  Post  about  the  purchase  of  new 
silver  flatware  at  a  price  of  t2  million.  It  is 
this  type  of  expenditure  which  suggests  the 
Department  has  not  fully  reviewed  all  the 
options  to  cut  spending. 

We  appreciate  your  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  we  encourage  the  Department 
to  reconsider  its  decision  to  close  the  Con- 
sulate in  Dusseldorf.  We  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving your  response. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  youn. 

Lb  H.  Hamilton. 
Oiairman,    Subcom- 
mittee  on    Europe 
and     the     Middle 
East 

STXFHKN  J.  SOLARZ, 

CSiairman,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Asian 
and  Pacific  AJ- 
fairt. 

XJ£.  DEPARTifEirT  or  Statx. 
Washington,  DC,  April  17, 1987. 
Hon.  I^K  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairynan,  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, House  of  Representatives 

DxAK  Mk.  Chaihman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  19, 1987  to  Secretary  Shultz, 
following  up  on  your  earlier  correspondence 
with  him  on  the  closure  of  Consulate  Gen- 
eral Dusseldorf.  I  am  pleased  to  provide  the 
following  information  regarding  the  multi- 
year  cost  of  maintaining  this  post  as  re- 
quested in  your  letter. 

As  indicated  in  the  enclosures  to  this 
letter,  routine  operating  costs  for  maintain- 
ing Consulate  General  Dusseldorf  at 
present  levels  of  activity  for  five  years 
(fiscal  years  1988  through  1992)  would  total 
more  than  $2.24  million.  Added  to  this 
would  be:  approximately  $262,600  for  build- 
ing expenses  (routine  maintenance  and . 
repair  costs  for  the  office  building  and 
Consul  General's  residence,  replacement 
furniture  and  furnishings  for  the  residence, 
and  rent  for  a  staff  apartment):  approxi- 
mately $520,000  for  major  overhaul  of  the 
office  building  and  residence  electrical  and 
beating  systems,  and  replacing  the  office 
building  roof;  and  approximately  $100,000 
for  vehicle  replacements.  Thus,  the  total  5- 
year  cost  of  keeping  the  Consulate  General 
open,  excluding  American  salaries  and  bene- 
fits, would  be  approximately  $3.12  million. 

As  Secretary  Shultz  indicated  in  his  letter 
to  you  of  February  26.  1987,  the  down- 
stream costs  of  maintaining  lower  priority 
posts,  such  as  Dusseldorf.  are  significant  in 
terms  of  the  Department's  continuing  budg- 
etary requirements.  Under  present  severely 
constrained  financial  conditions,  $3.12  mil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years  represents  a 
major  saving,  and  economies  must  be  made 
in  all  areas  of  State  Department  operations. 

I  can  assure  you  that  all  aspects  of  closing 
Foreign  Service  posts  have  been  carefully 
assessed  in  light  of  X3&.  global  interests  and 
priorities.  I  hope  this  information  will  be 
helpful  in  the  Department's  continuing  dia- 
logue with  you  on  authorization  and  appro- 
priations legislation. 
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Vith  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

LODISE  R.  HOPPE. 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary, 
legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 
iclosures:  As  stated. 

Dusseldorf 

oiected  costs— fiscal  year  1988  thru  fiscal  year 
1993] 

lual  budget  base $363,500 

Ichange  rate  losses  fiscal  year 

1987 30,534 

Exchange  rate  losses  annualized 

fiscal  year  1988 9,930 

Price  increases  fiscal  year  1988 ....  3,940 

W^e  increases  fiscal  year  1988....  9,851 

Total     fiscal     year     1988 
budget 417,755 


P  ice  increases  fiscal  year  1989 .... 
W  nge  increases  fiscal  year  1989.... 


Pi  Ice  increases  fiscal  year  1990 .... 
W  Lge  increases  fiscal  year  1990.... 


int 


4,178 
10,444 


Total     fiscal     year     1989 
budget 432,377 


4,324 
10,809 


Total     fiscal     year     1990 
budget 447,510 


increases  fiscal  year  1991 .... 
increases  fiscal  year  1991.... 


4,475 
11,188 


Total     fiscal 
budget 


year     1991 


Pi  Ice  increases  fiscal  year  1992 .... 
W  ige  increases  fiscal  year  1992.... 


Total     fiscal 
budget 


year      1992 


463,173 

4.632 
11,579 


479,384 


5    year    total,    fiscal    year 
1988  thru  fiscal  year  1992      2.240,199 

BUILDING  EXPENSES 

loth  the  Consulate  General  Office  Build- 
[COBl  and  the  Consul  General  Resi- 
d^ce  (CGR)  are  government-owned.  One 
stiff  apartment  is  leased. 
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Tiscalyear- 


198t       1989       1990       1991       199? 


30,000  32,000  33.000  34,000  34.000 

- 3,000  3.300  3.600  4.000  4.400 

fU-aX 2,000  2,200  2,400  2,700  3.000 

-SW(ap*timil 10,000  11,000  12,000  13,000  14,000 


SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

OOB:  Several  capital  projects  would  be 
needed  within  the  next  five  years,  for  an  es- 
timated total  cost  of  $500,000.  These  would 
include  a  new  roof  ($200,000),  an  upgrade  of 
the  electrical  system  ($175,000),  and  an 
energy  retrofit  project  ($150,000). 

CGR:  The  furnace  at  the  residence  would 
n«ed  replacement  within  the  next  five 
years,  estimated  cost:  $20,000. 

Proceeds  of  Sale:  If  Dusseldorf  closes, 
FBO  would  like  to  sell  both  govemment- 
o«ned  properties.  They  have  instructed  post 
ta|  get  current  market  appraisals  on  the 
ppoperties,  but  informal  estimates  are  in  the 
range  of  $7  million  for  the  COB  and  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  CGR.  FBO,  however,  considers 
both  of  these  estimates  to  be  below  the  true 
pi^perty  values. 

VEHICLES 

1.  The  Principal  Officer's  fully-armored 
vehicle  is  now  leased  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$40,000  per  year.  The  lease  contract  expires 
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in  1981.  at  which  time  DS  would  probably 
purcha  le  a  new  vehicle  at  an  estimated  cost 

4oo. 

Consulate  also  has  an  OPEL  which 
scheduled  for  replacement  in  1992, 
estimated  cost  of  $20,000. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OP  FLORIDA 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  and  voting  for  rolk^ll 
No.  67  on  April  28,  1987.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  Hcxise  Resolu- 


tion 151 
of  H.R. 


the  rule  to  provide  for  (xxisi<Jeration 
3,  the  omnibus  trade  bill. 


IN 


VALUE  ENGINEERING 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

'  ns  HOUSE  or  representatives 


Wednesday.  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  CREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
often  M  Ish  we  cou\6  run  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment irj  a  nrore  business-like  manner,  that  we 
could  aciopt  some  of  the  same  approaches  to 
cost  cohtrol  that  private  Industry  uses.  Tcxlay  I 
am  intibducing  legislation  to  promote  wider 
use  of  one  such  approach,  value  engineering, 
in  Federal  (x>nstruction  and  procurement. 

Value  engineering  is  a  management  t(X)l  de- 
velope<^  t}y  General  Electric  over  40  year  ago 
which  fteeks  to  systematically  eliminate  un- 
necessary costs  in  manufacturing  and  cx>n- 
stnx:tion.  The  value  engineer's  role  Is  to  care- 
fully stildy  existing  plans  for  any  potential  im- 
provemients  which  would  lead  to  savings  with- 
out reditcing  quality.  The  prcxess  of  value  en- 
gineering has  been  likened  to  a  doctor  giving 
a  secood  opinion,  but  it  is  much  more  than 
that.  The  value  engineer  is  an  expert  in  mate- 
rials, standards,  and  processes,  and  can  pro- 
vkie  In^ghts  which  may  escape  the  best  build- 
er or  design  engineer. 

The  technique  has  alreaciy  provided  great 
savings)  within  the  Federal  Government.  In 
fact,  tf^  Department  of  Defense  estimated 
that  It  s^ved  over  $3(X)  million  in  1985  through 
limited  bse  of  value  engineering  reviews.  GAG 
has  cofipleted  numerous  favorable  reports  on 
value  engineering  over  the  past  10  years,  con- 
cluding that  every  dollar  spent  on  this  pr(x;ess 
yields  an  average  savings  of  $10. 

My  bill  would  create  a  Value  Engineering 
Ck>uncil  appointed  to  identify  Federal  pro- 
grams which  might  benefit  most  from  utilizing 
the  pr^ess.  Saving  money  is  a  bipartisan 
issue,  and  the  16-member  council  would  be 
bipartisan,  as  well,  with  no  more  than  10 
members  from  tfie  sanr>e  party  serving. 

Valuo  engineering  is  a  proven  money-saving 
technicije  wtiose  wkler  use  throughout  the 
Federal  G(}vernment  will  yiekj  great  savings. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  always  seeking  the  most 
painless  routes  to  deficit  reduction— the  better 
management  that  value  engineering  could  pro- 
vkle  is  an  outstanding  opportunity  to  achieve 
such  responsible  savings. 


April  29,  1987 

I  urge  my  colteagues  to  cosponsor  ttiis  im- 
portant cost-cutting  legislation. 


NATIONAL  VICTIMS'  RIGHTS 
WEEK 


HON.  JON  L  KYL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukj  like  to  call 
my  colleagtjes'  attention  to  tfie  fact  that  we 
are  in  the  mkJst  of  National  Victims'  Rights 
Week,  April  26-May  2.  This  Is  a  very  appropri- 
ate time  for  each  of  us  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  recognize  and  pronrate  tfie  rights  of 
vkrtims. 

For  too  kMig,  the  rights  of  criminals  have 
been  given  priority  over  the  rights  of  the  vic- 
tims. To  help  right  that  wrong,  it  was  gratifying 
fcx  me  to  be  one  of  the  founding  directors  of 
the  Oime  Vkrtim  Foundation,  a  private,  non- 
profit foundation  in  Pfioenix  whk:h  helps  vk:- 
tims  who  need  support  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  recover  from  traumatic  criminal 
events. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  crime  will  continue  to 
exist  in  our  s(x:iety:  Innocent  people  attacked, 
their  lives  disrupted,  their  property  stolen  or 
damaged,  many  physk^lly  and  psychologically 
injured,  some  killed.  Yet  our  society  has  not 
focused  on  their  very  real  needs.  It  is  up  to 
us,  as  indivkjuals,  families,  netghbortioods  arKJ 
communities,  to  recognize  and  deal  with  this 
problem.  For  t(X)  long,  the  victim  has  t)een 
victimized  twrce — first  by  the  criminal,  and 
then  by  s(x:iety. 

I  urge  you  to  take  tf>e  oppcxtunity  this  week 
to  educate  the  public  about  victims'  issues 
and  concerns,  to  promote  the  cause  of  vic- 
tims' rights,  and  to  get  involved  by  volunteer- 
ing your  time  and  money  to  help  those  who 
need  support  and  financial  assistance  to  re- 
cover from  traumatic  criminal  events. 


IMPROVE  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 
FOR  SMALL  COMMUNITIES 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 
Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
inti-oduced  legislation  to  improve  air  transpor- 
tatk>n  for  small  communities.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  fkM  up  wtiere  the  Essential  Air 
Servree  Program  leaves  off  wtien  it  sunsets  in 
October  1988.  However,  it  makes  certain  im- 
provements in  the  program,  in  order  to  bulk! 
up  customers  from  small  communities,  ulti- 
mately doing  away  with  the  need  for  subsklies 
in  many  of  these  communities. 

As  administered  by  the  CAB  and  DOT,  the 
current  EAS  Program  has  tieen  aimed  at  pro- 
vkling  bare  minimum  air  servrce  at  tiare  mini- 
mum cost.  The  pcxjr  service  resulting  from  this 
polk:y  has  led  to  traffic  declines.  These  in  turn 
have  provkled  an  excuse  for  CAB  and  DOT  to 
further  reduce  minimum  sennce  guarantees. 
No  serious  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
question  of  why  small  city  ti^affk:  has  t>een  de- 
clining or  wtiat  can  be  done  at>out  it.  Govem- 
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ment  polkry  has  been,  at  best,  one  of  passive 
indiffererKe,  watching  air  traffic  decline  at 
small  cities  Mrfiile  it  grows  elsewtiere,  waiting 
fcx  the  EAS  Program  to  end.  In  recent  years, 
Government  policymakers  have  tried  to  expe- 
dite ihe  demise  of  small  city  air  servk»  with 
bu<jget  proposals  that  woukJ  terminate  tt>e 
EAS  Program  before  the  end  of  tf>e  10-year 
period  established  In  ti>e  1978  Airiine  Dere- 
gualtion  Act. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  attitude  toward 
small  city  air  senm^  has  denied  subskjized 
ix>ints  whatever  chance  they  had  to  increase 
their  traffic  and  grow  toward  self-suffk:iency. 
When  the  EAS  Program  ends  in  1988,  virtually 
all  138  points  covered  by  the  program — cur- 
rently 97  in  tt>e  48  contiguous  States  and  41 
in  Alaska — will  lose  scfieduled  airiine  servrce. 
The  vast  majority  of  such  points  are  isolated 
and  lack  publk:  transportation.  For  these 
points  the  loss  of  air  servk^  will  fiave  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  efforts  to  revive  and  strengttv 
en  their  loc:al  economies. 

That  is  not  tfie  (XJtcome  enviskxied  t)y  Con- 
gress. When  it  adopted  the  Airiine  Deregula- 
tion Act,  Congress  was  cleariy  hopeful  that 
traffk:  development  over  the  10  years  would 
enable  most  subsklized  cities  to  achieve  sub- 
sidy free  status.  In  recent  actions  Ckingress 
has  retHjffed  the  administration's  proposal  to 
end  the  419  Program  prematurely,  and  hias 
made  clear  that  it  is  anxk>us  to  find  a  way  to 
avoid  the  dislocations  that  would  result  if  trie 
419  Program  came  to  an  end. 

There  is  a  way.  A  new  contract  air  servic;e 
program  hias  been  proposed  that  will  get  away 
from  ttie  "nursing  home"  mentality  that  ciiar- 
acterizes  current  EAS  polkry  and  give  small 
cities  a  chance  to  develop  healthy  levels  of  air 
traffk:.  Such  a  prcjgram  is  possible  without  a 
signifk:ant  increase  in  cost  to  tf>e  Federal 
Government— the  current  program  costs 
about  $30  millk)n/year.  The  key  features  of 
the  new  program  are:  First,  upgrading  t>ask: 
air  servk^e  to  levels  that  will  encxjurage  traftic 
growth  and  lower  per  passenger  costs. 
Second,  taking  advantage  of  franchising  or 
similar  marketing  arrangements  between  large 
ar>d  small  airiines  to  increase  sn^all  city  traffk:. 
Third,  providing  for  States  and  localities  to 
help  design,  and  help  pay  the  cost  of,  their  air 
senhce.  Fourth,  attracting  qualified  airiines  to 
compete  to  provkle  small  city  servk:e.  The  fol- 
lowing discussk>n  shows  how  proposed  legis- 
lation addresses  each  of  these  needs. 

1 .  UPGRADING  BASIC  AIR  SERVICE 

The  downward  spiral  of  poor  air  servk:e, 
leading  to  declining  traffk;  and,  in  tum,  to  even 
poorer  service  must  be  arrested.  In  some 
places  EAS  sefvk:e  is  now  being  provided 
with  aircraft  as  small  as  eight  passengers  and 
one  pik>t.  In  many  cases,  flights  operate  at  un- 
attractive times;  fares  are  often  excessive  and 
connections  p<x)rly  timed.  M<xe  ctetaHed  mini- 
mum service  standards  are  required  to  arrest 
further  \oss  of  traffk;. 

Proposed  legislation:  A  new  standard  of 
"basic  air  service"  would  t>e  estatilished  for  all 
currently  eligible  EAS  points  except  that  cities 
within  50  miles  of  a  hub  city  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  program.  For  most  points 
bask:  air  servk:e  would  consist  of  well-timed 
morning  and  evening  servk»  in  aircraft  of  at 
least  15-passenger  capacity  with  2  pilots  and 
pressurization  for  higher  altitudes.  Fares  would 
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fiave  to  t>e  in  lir>e  with  those  charged 
wf>ere  for  such  servues. 

2.  FRANCHISING  OR  SIMILAR  MARKETING 
ARRANGEMENTS  WITH  LARGE  AIRUNES 

In  recent  years  there  have  t>een  dramatic 
increases  in  traffk:  at  many  small  cities  as  a 
result  of  mariceting  agreements  t>etween  major 
airiines  serving  a  hub  and  smaller  airiines  op- 
erating tMtween  ttie  hub  and  smaU  outlying 
points.  Such  agreements  provkle  tfiat  the  two 
airiines  will  establish  convenient  connections. 
In  most  cases  tf>e  small  airtine  adopts  various 
trademarks  whk;h  klentify  it  ctosely  with  tfie 
large  carrier  and  uses  the  larger  airtine's  two 
letter  designatCK  code.  This  "code  sharing" 
permits  the  small  airiine's  flights  to  t>e  listed  in 
a  favorable  position  on  travel  agency  comput- 
er reservation  screens  as  part  of  the  larger 
carrier's  rcKite  network. 

Some  sut>sidized  points  already  t>enefit  from 
sennce  uncter  such  marketing  arrangements. 
Many  more  coukl.  Eighty  to  ninety  percent  ex 
more  of  tfie  revenue  passenger  miles  generat- 
ed t>y  small  cities  are  carried  t>y  a  large  airiine 
beyond  tfie  hub  city.  The  larger  airtine  obvi- 
ously has  an  interest  in  continuing  to  capture 
those  revenue  passer>ger  miles.  Tfie  recent 
spread  of  franchise  agreements  reflects  their 
enormous  potential  for  tapping  new  traffk: .  For 
the  very  small  points,  however,  a  modest  fi- 
nancial incentive — less  pertiaps  than  current 
subskjy  payments — is  necessary  to  erKOurage 
the  creation  of  such  marketing  agreements. 
The  current  EAS  Program  focuses  only  on 
seoflce  to  a  hub  city.  It  ignores  tfie  interest  of 
large  beyond  hub  airiines  in  capturing  small 
city  passengers  and  makes  no  effort  to  trans- 
form that  interest  Into  lower  subskjy. 

Proposed  legislation:  In  selecting  airiines  to 
provkle  subskJized  servk:es  tfie  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  be  directed  to  encour- 
age and  give  preference  to  tf>e  submisston 
joint  airiine  proposals  to  maxknize  connecting 
servk^es.  DOT  would  be  expected  to  play  an 
active  role  in  tiringing  carriers  togettier  and 
encouraging  the  formation  of  marketing  agree- 
ments. 

3.  LOCAL  INPUT  AND  COST  SHARING 

A  numt>er  of  cities  and  States  now  in  tfw 
EAS  Program  woukJ  t>e  willing  to  stiare  ttie 
cost  of  their  servk:e,  especially  if  they  were 
given  a  greater  vok:e  in  designing  tfieir  own 
air  service.  A  study  of  tfie  practicality  of  cost 
sharing  has  already  been  made  at  Congress' 
request.'  However,  the  current  program  pro- 
vkles  no  means  for  cities  and  States  to  pre- 
scritie  tfieir  own  servk:e  or  fielp  pay  for  it 

Proposed  legislation:  The  States  and  local- 
ities would  fiave  a  greater  vok:e  in  determining 
bask;  air  service  and  specifying  servk»  levels 
above  basic  servk:e  if  tfiey  are  witling  to  pay 
50  percent  of  the  added  cost.  Experimental 
services  at  cities  not  prevKXJSly  covered  by 
the  EAS  Program  could  also  be  triggered  by  a 


'  The  Airline  Deregulation  Act  provided  for  a 
study  of  cost  sharing  by  CAB  and  DOT  which  was 
later  submitted  as  'Sharing  of  Federal  Government 
Airline  Subsidy  Costs  By  State  Oovemments  And 
Their  Political  Subdivtaona."  a  Joint  report  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  January  I,  1960.  In 
some  States  however,  constitutional  provisloni  bar 
direct  State  payments  to  business  enterprises. 
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50  percent  State  or  local  contribution  to  the 
coat 

4.  AMUNE  PARTICIPATION 

Maiiy  of  the  small  airlines  ttiat  now  partici- 
pate in  the  current  EAS  Program  or  have 
done  so  in  the  past  are  no  longer  interested  in 
participating.  This  is  due  in  many  cases  to 
CAB/DOT  sutMidy  rates  wtvch  the  carriers  be- 
leve  have  not  adequately  compensated  them 
but  which  tttey  have  no  effective  power  to 
chataogo.  Further,  the  airlines  object  to  being 
heM  in  by  DOT  for  long  periods  at  cities 
where  subsidtes  do  not  cover  costs.  A  major 
reason  for  the  long  hold-in  periods  is  that, 
thanks  to  these  same  poiictes,  replacement 
airlines  are  not  coming  forward. 

If  good  service  at  reasonable  cost-  is  to  be 
provided  at  small  cities,  ttiere  must  be  a  siza- 
ble group  of  airtines  seeking  the  opportunity  to 
provide  it  This  requires  an  entirely  different 
approach  than  the  current  program  in  which 
the  carriers  feel  helpless  to  deal  with  wftat 
they  conterxl  are  unfair  subsidy  rates  and  hoW 
in  policies. 

Proposed  legislation:  The  new  program 
would  be  operated  as  a  conventional  Govern- 
ment contract  program  with  competitive  con- 
tract negotiations.  This  wouM  assure  the 
towest  subsidy  cost  but  wouki  provide  ttw  tra- 
dWonal  protectnn  of  Contract  Appeals  Board 
procedures.  "HoW-in"  power  would  still  be 
necessary  to  protect  against  interrupted  serv- 
ice but  wouW  be  much  less  of  a  problem  be- 
cause: First,  substitute  airlines  would  more 
willingly  step  forward;  and  second,  the  held-in 
airline  wouU  have  to  be  compensated  for  Its 
fully  aik>cated  costs  plus  the  reasonable  cost 
of  profit  opportunities  k>st  because  ttie  Gov- 
ernment fiad,  in  effect,  requisitioned  its  air- 
craft 


TRENDS  IN  GLOBAL  POPULA- 
TION RESOURCES  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  BUDDY  MacKAY 

OP  PLORIOA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  In- 
troducing legislatkm  designed  to  improve  our 
ability  to  adequately  project  and  evaluate 
future  trerxls  in  global  populatx)n,  resources, 
arxj  the  environment.  Senator  Hatfield  will 
be  introducing  a  companion  bill  in  tfie  near 
future. 

The  Global  Resource.  Environment,  and 
Population  Act  calls  for  coordination  among 
Federal  agencies  to  ensure  tfiat  policymakers 
use  consistent  data  in  planning  and  decisk>n- 
making.  tt  requires  a  review  of  all  Federal 
agencies'  programs  to  identify  those  which 
lead  to  increased  pressure  on  tfw  environ- 
ment It  also  requires  ttie  Presklent's  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  to  Improve  its  fore- 
sight capabiity  by  preparing  reports  on  global 
resources,  environment,  and  populatk}n. 

The  legislation  declares  that  it  Is  our  nation- 
al polk:y  to  balance  economic  growth  with 
population,  environmental,  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

In  ttie  United  States,  our  consumption  pat- 
terns are  such  that  we  use  the  resources  of  a 
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xjpulus  many,  marty  times  our  size.  Changes 
n  our  consumption  hatxts  can  have  dramatk: 
irTX>acts  on  our  environment  ar>d  natural  re- 
Bource  t>ase.  We  must  have  reliable  data  on 
these  trerxls  and  look  for  ways  to  conserve 
and  recycle  resources. 

The  jrat)ility  of  our  infrastructure  to  keep  up 
with  populatk)n  growth  and  our  failure  to  con- 
serve arKl  recycle  is  reaching  crisis  propor- 
tions. As  television  accounts  suggest,  tfie 
Wanderings  of  the  barge  with  3,000  tons  of 
Long  Island  gart>age  with  no  place  to  dump  it 
has  become  a  saga  of  our  times. 
I  Mr.  Speaker,  far  too  often  we  In  Congress 
become  involved  only  In  mana^ng  crisis 
rather  than  k>oking  for  ways  to  anticipate 
change  and  head  off  conflict.  Crisis  manage- 
rient  in  an  era  of  unprecedented  rapid  change 
$nd  urKertainty  is  a  dangerous  way  to  govern. 

This  bill  would  provkie  the  Government  with 

tie  foresight  capaljility  to  anticipate  changes, 

( mabling  us  to  plan  for  Improvements  in  the 

1  luallty  of  life  in  the  United  States  and  around 

w«rodd. 


FARM  ISSUE  OP  GREAT 
CONCERN 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  CX)RGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
am  introducing  a  t>ill  today  that  addresses  an 
ifsue  of  great  concern  to  farmers,  managers 
Of  rural  grain  elevators,  and  railroad  employ- 
ees in  my  State  of  North  Dakota.  This  legisla- 
tion wlll  provkie  for  the  review  of  sales  of  rail- 
road lines  to  make  sure  the  sales  are  in  the 
(kiblk:  interest 

J  For  the  past  several  years.  North  Dakotans 
teve  been  fighting  attempts  Ijy  major  railroads 
tp  at>andon  service  on  branch  lines  whk:h 
Extend  from  ttie  main  line  out  into  the  country 
^  collect  grain  grown  by  farmers.  Publk:  offi- 
aals  in  North  Dakota  have  opposed  most  of 
t|\ese  at>andonment  requests  because  we  feel 
tt<e  railroads  have  a  commitment,  stemming 

3om  land  grants  Congress  gave  them  100 
sars  ago,  to  provide  service  throughout  their 
r^il  system. 

We  now  face  a  threat  from  a  different  quar- 
ter. The  major  railroads  want  to  sell  some  of 
t^ese  branch  lines  because,  they  claim,  they 
at-e  unprofitable  to  operate  as  a  class  I  carrier. 
3o  they  now  are  proposing  to  sell  the  lines  to 
independent  companies  that  could  operate 
tfie  railroad  wittiout  the  current  \abor  contracts 
to  which  the  class  I  earner  Is  t)ound. 

,  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  all  such  sales 
would  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  Clear- 
ly, if  a  sale  to  an  independent  operator  is  the 
(ifily  alternative  to  abandonment,  we  need  to 
^prove  it.  If  a  line  Is  now  only  providing  a 
return  on  operating  costs  and  not  enough  to 
flerform  necessary  repairs  on  the  line,  clearly 
^eryone  would  be  better  off  if  a  new  operator 
oould  earn  erraugh  profit  to  do  the  repairs  and 
(fjntinue  provkJIng  service  indefinitely. 

On  the  otfier  hand,  those  of  us  wf>o  are 
^blc  officials  have  a  responsibility  to  ensure 

lat  the  new  operators  of  the  line  will  perform 
{  ood  servk:e  and  continued  service  on  that 
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line.  We  also  have  to  be  sure  that  these  sales 
aren't  simply  devrces  to  get  rkl  of  unwanted 
labor;  contracts.  We  have  a  lot  of  skilled  rail 
labor  working  these  lines,  people  who  have 
put  in  many  years  of  sen/ice  for  the  railroad 
and  for  local  communities.  I  don't  want  to  see 
these  people  displaced  by  a  sale.  If  we  deter- 
mine that  a  sale  Is  ttie  only  way  to  prevent 
evenfjal  at>andonment,  tfien  we  must  make 
sure  the  current  empksyees  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  get  employment  with  the  new  railroad 
connpBny. 

Ou^  problem  is  that,  right  now,  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  a  proposed  sale 
woukj  be  good  or  bad  for  the  people  affected. 
If  thei  proposed  new  operator  Is  not  currently 
operating  a  railroad,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comrtiission  will  exempt  the  proposed  sale 
from  hormal  ICC  review  procedures.  There  Is 
no  re<|ulrement  that  States  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunityjto  review  or  protest  tfiese  sales  t>efore 
the  idc  ^ants  the  exemptkKi. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
change  this  process  in  several  ways.  Most  Im- 
portantly, States  would  be  given  60  days  to 
review  and  consider  a  protest  of  any  pro- 
posed sale  involving  more  than  50  miles  of 
track,  jif  a  State  protests  a  sale,  the  ICC  would 
t>e  required  to  determine.  In  an  expeditious 
manner,  whether  the  proposed  sale  is  in  tfie 
public  interest 

In  Bdditk>n,  the  proposed  new  operator 
would!  ^  required  to  provkie  substantially 
more  Informatwn  concerning  ttie  proposed  ac- 
qulsitipn  of  the  railroad  lines  to  facilitate 
review  by  the  State  and  the  ICC.  The  appltea- 
tion  \««)uld  also  include  the  names  and  job  de- 
scriptipns  of  any  railroad  employees  whose 
terms  of  employment  would  be  substantially 
affected  by  the  transaction. 

A  tjiird  section  of  the  bill  requires  that.  In 
order  to  be  approved,  an  applrcation  must  pro- 
vide for  the  canier  selling  the  railroad  to 
resumB  service  if,  within  2  years,  the  new  car- 
rier ceases  to  provide  servk:e  along  any  such 
line.  This  Is  necessary  to  protect  against 
abancpnments  of  these  lines,  tiecause  once  a 
line  isj  no  longer  operated  by  a  class  I  carrier, 
there  p  no  requirement  that  abandonments  be 
reviewed.  Current  law  and  procedures  allow 
these  sales  to  be  a  form  of  back-door  aban- 
donment if  a  class  I  carrier  decides  to  dump 
some  branch  lines.  I  would  hope  that  wouldn't 
happen,  but  we  need  to  protect  against  that 
possibility.  This  provision  will  also  give  the 
selling  carrier  that  much  more  incentive  to  find 
a  fina^lally  viable  buyer  to  operate  the  lines. 

Finally,  the  legislation,  if  enacted,  would 
apply  jto  all  sales  on  or  after  June  1,  1987. 
This  is  meant  to  discourage  any  attempt  to 
avoid  Ithe  law's  review  requirements  by  rush- 
ing toj  conclude  deals  before  the  law  takes 
effectJ  but  at  the  same  time  it  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ttiose  who  are  now  negotiating  to 
complete  any  agreements  based  on  the  law 
as  it  currently  exists. 

I  h^e  discussed  these  issues  with  repre- 
res  of  the  railroad  Industry.  While  they 
istly  maintain  ttiat  they  would  never  try 
such  a  sale  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
abandonment  proceedings,  they  do 
acknowledge  there  is  a  lack  of  opportunity  for 
public  Input  on  these  proposed  sales.  I  hope 
they  will  work  with  the  Congress  to  find  an  ac- 
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ceptable  means  t>y  whk:h  the  public,  especial- 
ly ttiose  most  affected  by  a  proposed  sale, 
can  learn  as  much  as  possible  at>out  a  pro- 
posed sale  and  partKipate  in  ttie  review  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  ttie  farmers,  rural  elevators,  and 
railroad  workers  in  North  Dakota  and  other 
States  affected  by  ttiese  sales  of  railroad 
branch  lines  by  supporting  this  legislation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AN  OUTSTANDING  AND  GIFTED 
STUDENT.  A  MODEL  CITIZEN: 
KIVA  V.  JAMES 


NATIONAL  BARBER  SHOP 
QUARTET  MONTH 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatkjn  to  designate  the  month  of 
April  1988,  as  National  Bariser  Shop  Quartet 
Month. 

Bartjer  shop  liarmoriy  is  a  style  of  unaccom- 
panied singing  with  three  vok:es  harmonizing 
to  the  melody.  The  vok:e  parts  are  called 
tenor,  lead,  tiaritone,  and  bass.  Ctiaracteristi- 
cally,  ttie  lead  sings  the  melody  and  ttie  tenor 
provkles  the  high  range,  the  bass  provkles  the 
lower  range  and  the  baritone  completes  the 
balance  of  the  ctiord  harmonk)usly.  The  style 
is  distinguished  by  uniformity  of  word  sounds 
with  a  special  emphasis  on  close  harmony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  expression  "bartier  shop 
music"  and  "barber  shop  harmony"  survive 
from  an  English  expression  where,  during  the 
16th,  17th  and  eariy  18th  centuries,  the  bartjer 
shop  was  a  regular  haunt  for  music  while  cus- 
tomers awaited  service. 

The  first  American  tiartiers  music  was  prot>- 
ably  strummed  and  vocalized  in  the  South, 
where  a  light-hearted,  socially  oriented  society 
provkled  the  ideal  atmosphere  for  the  planting 
of  a  seed  of  harmony  that  was  eventually  des- 
tined to  sprout  in  all  areas  of  the  continent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  barber  shop  quartet  played 
an  important  role  in  ttie  beginning  of  an  indus- 
try that  was  destined  to  expand  Into  one  of 
America's  most  enterprising  establishments. 
Barber  shop  quartets  sing  at>out  human  inter- 
est In  love,  politks,  war,  habits  and  traditions, 
heroes  and  villains,  slang  and  everyday  diver- 
sions. 

In  April  1938.  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion arid  Propagatran  of  Barber  Shop  Quartet 
singing  in  the  UnKed  States  was  born.  It  is  a 
fitting  tribute  ttiat  next  year  marks  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  ttie  society  during  ttie  month  of 
April.  Mr.  Speaker,  barber  shop  quartet  sing- 
ing, as  a  hobby  and  indivklual  self-expression, 
has  preserved  cherished  songs  for  the  ages. 
For  these  reasons,  I  have  Introduced  this  ieg- 
islatk}n  to  commemorate  this  true  art  form. 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OP  irrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  saM  we  shouki 
thank  God  that  In  our  youths  our  hearts  were 
touched  with  fire.  He  must  have  lived  In  an 
elite  world,  for  it  Is  rare  to  see  today's  youth 
so  blessed  with  ttie  gift  of  passion  and  desire 
to  pursue  excellence  of  whk:h  he  spoke. 
Wtien  one  such  youth  is  discovered,  it  Is  of 
profound  importance  ttiat  we  encourage  his  or 
her  achievements;  like  a  diamond  In  ttie 
rough,  true  talent  must  tie  honed  and  perfect- 
ed with  guidance  and  admlratkin.  It  Is  with  the 
latter  purpose  In  mind  that  I  tiere  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  my  district's  most  extraordinary 
young  women. 

KJva  V.  James,  of  ttie  Jackie  Robinson  In- 
termediate School,  has  demonstrated  not  only 
extraordinary  academic  effort,  txjt  also  undy- 
ing commitment  to  learning  and  publk:  servk», 
above  and  beyond  the  requirements  of  a 
normal  student. 

Stie  Is  descrit>ed  by  ttie  principal  of  her 
school  as  having  a  "devotion  to  excellence" 
that  makes  her  unquestionably  the  most  "out- 
standing scholar  in  ttie  entire  student  body." 
Her  dedication  has  thought  her  countless 
awards  and  positk)ns  of  honor.  Among  the 
latter  are  the  New  York  City  English  Teactier's 
Writing  Award,  an  award  for  tier  fine  perform- 
ance In  ttie  Arthur  Miller  Essay  Contest,  a  cer- 
tificate of  commendation  from  ttie  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education,  and  the  position  of 
valedictorian  In  her  graduating  class.  Indeed, 
the  unparalleled  academic  excellence  with 
which  stie  graced  the  halls  of  her  sctiool 
served  to  gain  tier  admission  to  two  of  the 
finest  secondary  sctiools  in  the  city,  Stuyve- 
sant,  and  the  Brooklyn  School  of  Technology. 
Klva  will  surely  continue  to  achieve,  in  her 
later  academic  life,  the  singular  excellence 
which  has  marked  her  eariy  performance  as  a 
student 

Stie  has  achieved  excellence  In  flekis  other 
than  academk:s.  Her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
community  have  brought  her  a  certifrcate  of 
commendatxin  from  the  fire  department,  and 
a  trophy  for  her  partk^lpatton  in  the  district's 
Women's  History  Month,  among  other  honors. 

PreskJent  Kennedy  once  said  that  "liberty 
without  learning  is  in  peril,  and  teaming  with- 
out liberty  Is  In  vain."  It  is  thus  partk:ulariy  im- 
portant that  we  use  the  forum  of  this  Con- 
gress to  honor  a  young  woman  as  bright  and 
dedk^ted  as  Kiva  James.  Perhaps  the  honor 
we  tiestow  upon  tier  wlH  encourage  her  to 
seek  a  positkxi  of  leadership  In  this  country:  a 
posltkin  ttiat  for  Kiva,  will  surely  help  to  guar- 
antee the  simultaneous  existence  of  txith  IJt>- 
erty  and  learning  in  this  country,  no  matter 
what  turfoulerKe  may  lie  ahead. 

Board  of  Education  op  the  City 
OP  New  York,  Jackie  Robinson 
Intermediate  School  320, 
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Brooklyn,  NY,  March  23.  1987. 
(Attention  of  Ms.  James), 
c/o  Congressman  Walter  Pauntroy, 
Raybum  HOB.  Woihington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Cleiionts-James:  Unequivocally. 
Kiva  V.  James  is  the  outstanding  scholar  In 
the  entire  student  tiody. 

Her  academic  attainments  have  recently 
afforded  her  the  opportunity  to  apply  and 
be  admitted  to  the  most  selective  and  pres- 
tigious secondary  schools  in  New  York  city, 
including  Stuyves&nt  and  Brooklyn  Techni- 
cal High  Schools. 

Of  the  156  students  from  the  Jackie  Rol>- 
inson  Intermediate  School  who  sat  for  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education  Special- 
ized Science  High  School  Admissions  Test, 
Kiva  earned  503,  the  highest  score. 

Kiva  is  a  student  who  has  merited  special 
recognition  for  her  outstanding  scholastic 
achievements  as  well  as  other  noteworthy 
accomplishments.  She  has  l>een  descril>ed 
by  her  teachers  as  being  a  bright,  vivacious, 
and  outgoing  student  with  an  energetic  ap- 
proach to  work  and  learning.  Miss  James 
has  been  nominated  to  be  the  valedictorian 
of  the  1986-87  graduating  class  of  approxi- 
mately 500  students. 

I  can  recall  a  unique  incident  which  took 
place  in  Kiva's  elementary  school  while  I 
was  principal  there.  I  had  requested  that 
the  children  give  suggestions  on  improving 
the  cafeteria.  Kiva  responded  in  a  diplomat- 
ic fashion  by  suggesting  several  ways  of  im- 
proving the  lunch  period.  Then,  with  typical 
youthful  insouciance  and  complete  frank- 
ness, she  added  that  a  principal  should  l>e 
able  to  resolve  school  related  problems  with- 
out resorting  to  student  input. 

Kiva's  aim  for  perfection  and  dedication 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  has  resulted 
in  many  remarkable  accomplishments  for 
which  she  has  received  the  following  acco- 
lades: 

1.  Placques:  (a)  Arthur  Miller  Commenda- 
tion Elssay  Contest— June,  1984;  and  (b)  Su- 
perintendent's Award,  Dr.  Minta  Spain- 
June,  1985. 

2.  Trophies:  (a)  P.S.  138  Science  F*lr— 
May.  1984;  (b)  Women's  History  Month 
Contest— May,  1985,  District  17;  and  (c)  I.S. 
320  Dance— June,  1986. 

3.  Medals:  (a)  Storytelling,  P.S.  138—1985; 
and  (b)  Spelling.  P.S.  138—1985. 

4.  Certificates:  (a)  Faithful  Service 
Award— June.  1985;  <b)  Participation  in  Sci- 
ence Pair- March.  1986;  (c)  Certificate  of 
Merit  in  Science— June,  1986;  (d)  Certificate 
of  Merit  in  Math— June,  1986;  (e)  Certificate 
of  Award  in  Spanish— June,  1986;  (f)  Certifl- 
cate  of  Appreciation  in  Women's  History 
Month  Contest,  Howard  Ooldln— March. 
1985;  (g)  Certificate  of  Appreciation  In 
Women's  History  Month  Contest,  Howard 
Goldin— March.  1984;  (h)  Participation  in  ; 
Arthur  Miller  Commendation  Contest —  \ 
June.  1984;  (i)  School  Spelling  Champion. 
January,  1984— Daily  News;  (j)  Honor  Roll- 
June.  1984;  (k)  School  Volunteer  Program 
Essay  Contest— June,  1984;  (1)  Excellence  in 
Writing.  June.  1984— NYC  Assoc,  of  Teach- 
ers of  EInglish;  (m)  School  Spelling  Bee 
Winner— June,  1984:  (n)  Participation  in 
Fire  Prevention  Education  Program— 1983- 
1984  NYC  fire  Department;  (o)  New  York 
County  Tricentennlal  Commendation  Con- 
test—April. 1984  NYC  Board  of  Education: 
(p)  Elementary  Science  Pair.  May,  1984— 
District  17;  (q)  Storytelling— Level  II,  May, 
1984— District  17;  (r)  Outstanding  Achieve- 
ment in  Social  Studies— June.  1985— Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  of  Social  Studies;  and  (s) 
Golden  Record  of  Achievement,  May.  1985— 
Howard  Goldin. 
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The  staff  and  student  body  warmly  ap- 
plaud her  efforts  and  devotion  to  excellence 
and  can  think  of  no  other  student  more  de- 
aerving  of  being  cited  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Tours  in  the  struggle, 

SISTH  V.  R.  MUHAMMAO, 

PrincipaL 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LUTHER 
BURBANK 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

or  FLORIDA 

m  THB  HOUSK  OF  RJEPRKSXHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  29.  1987 

Mr.  I.EWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ike  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
woftte  about  a  man  wtiose  name  is  not  well 
known  but  wfwse  corrtributk>ns  to  society  can 
be  seen  in  gardens  and  markets  across  ttie 
country.  The  man  is  Luther  Burt>ank,  a  pioneer 
in  plant  research  and  experimentation.  Among 
the  ptants  he  devetoped  are  the  Burfoank 
potato  and  the  popular  Shasta  daisy. 

Burbank  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  MA  on 
March  7,  1848.  His  interest  in  fwrtKulture  and 
plant  breeding  devetoped  ttvoughout  his  chiM- 
hood  and  early  adult  years.  In  the  1870s,  Bur- 
bank  achieved  his  first  big  success,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  potato  that  bears  his  name.  He 
found  ag)  unusually  large  seed  ball  from  tfie 
Early  Rose  potato  wtvch  he  bred  and  soto  to 
a  plant  dealer  wtw  gave  it  Burt}ank's  name. 
Ttva  proceeds  from  this  discovery  t>ankrolied 
fMS  subsequent  move  to  Santa  Rosa,  CA, 
wtiere  he  was  to  work  for  many  years  devel- 
oping the  more  ttian  800  new  plants  that  are 
credHed  to  him. 

It  was  in  his  Santa  Rosa  garden  that  he 
worked  on  devetopment  of  new  flowers  and 
fruits.  Burbank  originated  several  kinds  of 
commercial  berries,  plunns,  and  prunes.  His 
ptoneering  work  with  cross-breeding  and  se- 
lectnn  was  years  ahead  of  its  time.  The  pace 
of  his  work  advanced  the  devetopment  of 
plant  breeding  by  two  decades,  enormously 
improving  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the 
worM's  food  supply. 

Luther  Burbank  was  a  ptoneer  in  the  largest 
sertse  of  ttie  word.  His  achievements  t)rought 
him  fame  arxl  fortune,  yet  he  remained  a 
humble  and  simpte  scientist,  satisfied  with  his 
wort(  and  family.  His  accomplishments  in  horti- 
culture have  benefited  ail  of  us  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  horwr  him  today.  Thank  you 
very  much. 


MOUNT  RUSHMORE  FEES 


HON.  TIM  JOHNSON 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  have  introduced  legislatton  whk:h 
wouto  prohibit  the  charging  of  entrance  fees 
at  the  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial  in 
the  Black  Hills  near  Rapid  City,  SD. 

Foltowing  the  passage  of  H.R.  1320,  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservatton  Fund  Act  of 
1987,  earlier  this  month,  there  has  been  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  status  of  fees  at  the 
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Klount  Rushmore  Merrtorial.  AtttKHjgh  I  have 
received  assurarx^e  tfuit  the  Nattonal  Park 
S0rvtoe  has  no  intentton  of  charging  a  fee  at 
tfle  memorial,  I  feel  it  is  t)est  to  ctose  this  door 
li^fore  anyone  decides  to  walk  In. 

Mount  Rushmore  is  unique.  Its  significance 
at  a  shrine  to  democracy  and  to  our  nattonal 
hfritage  is  unequaled.  Charging  people  to  see 
it  is  simply  wrong. 

The  memorial  symbolizes  not  only  the  spir- 
it >  of  tfie  men  represented  tftere.  but  also  the 
h  ipes,  dreams,  determinatton  and  will  of  a 
n  itton,  and  of  tt>e  sculptor,  Gutzon  Borglum. 

Mount  Rushmore  was  a  project  too  big  to 
bf  imagined,  too  difficult  to  be  completed.  But 
t)4cause  of  the  determinatton  of  Borglum,  we 
t\$we  today  a  mighty  tribute  to  An>erica. 

{Washington,  Jefferson,  Roosevelt,  and  Lin- 
coln represent  the  finest  ideals  and  achieve- 
rrents  of  America's  past,  and  the  viston  for 
America's  future.  It  is  inconceivable  ttutt 
someday  people  migfit  be  turned  away  from 
ttiis  monument  to  our  Natton's  heritage  simply 
t>#cause  they  cannot  pay.  We  do  not  cfiarge 
admission  to  see  ttie  memorials  and  monu- 
ments to  these  men  here  in  Washington,  DC. 
Wie  shouto  not  do  so  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
S<>uth  Dakota. 


1  RIBUTE  TO  JOHN  T.  DETWILER 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pgy  tritxite  to  a  good  friend  and  community 
leader,  John  T.  Detwiler,  of  Williamsport  PA. 
Oer  the  years  Jack  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  doer,  one  unafrato  to  take  risks,  one 
allvays  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  others. 

'jack  Detwiler,  preskJent  and  chief  operating 
oiicer  of  Commonwealth  Bank  &  Taist  Co., 
wmI  tte  recognized  for  his  good  deeds  at  a 
^y  5  dinner  when  the  Susquehanna  Council 
ol  Boy  Scouts  will  present  Jack  with  their 
1987  distinguished  citizen  award.  Jack's  In- 
volvement with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
West  Branch  Council,  is  evktence  of  his  un- 
solfish  devotton  to  the  people  of  Lycoming 
County. 

In  additton  to  his  work  in  scouting.  Jack  is 
■ely  involved  in  several  other  civic  activi- 

is.  He  serves  as  director  of  HOPE  Enter- 

ises.  Inc.,  the  Lycoming  United  Way,  Divine 

nee  Hospital,  and  Eagles  Mere  Coun- 

Club.  His  past  civk;  activities  are  equally 

and   Impressive.   Jack   has   served   as 

airman  of  the  Little  League  Baset}all  Stadl- 
drive,  chairman  of  the   1985   Lycoming 

lited  Way  Campaign,  president  and  director 
d  Enterprises  for  tf>e  Handtoapped,  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Community  Arts  Council.  This  list  is 
n^X  all  inclusive  by  any  means. 

I  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  recognize  Jack 
Dbtwiler  today  for  his  longstanding  and  out- 
slarKling  generosity  and  hard  work  on  behalf 
the  people  of  Williamsport  and  Lycoming 
Qxjnty.  I  woukl  like  to  join  the  Susquehanna 
Csundl  of  Boy  Scouts  In  saluting  Jack.  May 
his  example  motivate  and  inspire  us  to  follow 
his  lead  In  community  servtoe. 
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K  TRIBUTE  TO  PASTOR 
JOHNSON 


Apnl  29,  1987 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  DAN  ALOI 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 


or  CAUPORIflA 
m  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


W^nesday,  April  29.  1987 

>TARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Pastor  Eari  Johnson  of  San  Lean- 
dro,  CA,  was  arrested  just  outside  of  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Monday  moming.  I  «vouW  like  to  com- 
mend him.  I  commend  him  not  for  getting  ar- 
rested but  for  his  leadership,  his  willingness  to 
take  aetton  for  his  beliefs,  and  to  accept  the 
consequences  of  ttiat  aetton. 

Pastor  Johnson  was  one  of  ttie  561  people 
arrested  outskle  of  the  gates  of  the  Central  In- 
telligenlce  Agency  in  protest  of  the  United 
States  policy  In  Central  America  and  South 
Africa.  [The  silent  majority  is  starting  to  end  Its 
silence  on  the  wrongheaded  foreign  poltoies 
of  the  Reagan  administration. 

The  Reagan  administratton  expects,  me. 
Congressman  Stark,  and  some  ottier  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  oppose  their  policies  in 
Central  America.  The  administratton  expects 
us  to  say  that  the  United  States  should  re- 
verse its  current  poltoies  and  embargo  South 
Africa  tjyhile  applying  constructive  engagement 
to  the  jGovemment  of  Ntoaragua.  It  does  not 
expect  the  tens  of  thousands  of  people  on  the 
Mall  In  Washington  protesting  their  actions. 

PastPr  Johnson  and  the  hundreds  who  were 
arrested  with  him  are  on  the  vanguard  of 
change,  Mr.  Speaker.  Public  opinton  polls 
have  long  told  us  that  the  American  people 
have  (isagreed  wnth  this  admlnistratton's  for- 
eign ppltoy  in  Centi-al  America  and  South 
Africa,  il  encourage  people  to  continue  letting 
the  Reiagan  administration  know  of  tfieir  dis- 
content with  ttieir  actions.  I  hope  more  and 
more  pjeople  will  follow  the  example  of  Pastor 
Johnsdn  by  acting  on  their  beliefs. 


N.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 


ALE  CHARGERS 


or  FLOHIDA 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1987 

$MITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hal- 
landalei  (FL)  High  School  Chargers  basketball 
team  la  the  class  3A  State  champs. 

But,  being  true  to  their  drive  for  excellence, 
the  Chargers  weren't  satisfied  with  their  well- 
earned  mantle  of  vtotory.  The  Chargers  also 
finished  the  season  with  a  31-1  record. 

Bec^se  a  triumph  of  this  kind  reflects  stu- 
dent bpdy  spirit  and  character,  in  additton  to 
sports  {ability,  all  the  teachers,  students,  and 
admini^ti-ators  at  Hallandale  High  School  wtio 
are  unf  er  the  direction  of  Principal  Dr.  Patitoia 
Grimes,  also  must  share  tne  vtotory. 

The  Hallartoale  Chargers'  coach  and  play- 
ers arej  as  follows: 

Coa(ih;  Greg  Samuel. 

PlayOrs:  Steve  Williams,  captain;  Reggto 
Samuel.  Jeff  Corouthers,  Tony  Williams,  Brett 
Lewis.  Pat  Groon>e,  Johnny  Holmes,  Moses 
Frazier,  Jonathan  Witherspoon,  Donell  Grier, 
DerricK  Wallace,  Jody  Williams. 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  ranisYLVAMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29. 1987 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
horior  a  young  constituent  of  tt>e  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  wfK>  Is  a  fine  basketball 
player. 

The  Pittstxjrgh  Press  newspaper  scholastic 
staff  voted  Dan  Alol  of  Ellwood  City  High 
School  its  Player  of  the  Year.  He  was  also 
named  one  of  "The  Five  Finest  Sentors"  in 
ttie  area. 

Atoi  averaged  37  points  in  four  playoff 
games  and  scored  all  but  six  of  his  team's 
points  in  ttieir  51-43  overtime  k>ss  to  Alk^uip- 
pa  during  the  western  Pennsylvania  regtonal 
final. 

Dan  Ak>i  averaged  26  points  a  game  in  the 
regular  season.  He  completed  56  percent  of 
his  ftold  goal  attempts  and  was  successful  on 
81  percent  of  his  free  throws. 

Atoi  hokjs  ttie  Beaver  County  area  high 
sctiool  career  scoring  record  having  scored 
1,932  points.  He  Is  also  ttie  first  Ellwood  City 
baskett>all  player  to  have  his  jersey  number 
retired. 

Ttie  outstanding  achievements  of  Dan  Aloi 
in  high  school  tiaskettiall  are  an  inspiration  to 
all  young  athletes  in  ttie  Fourth  District.  I  am 
proud  to  tell  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  ttie  athletic  achievements  of  Dan  Atoi. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  imit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  30,  1987,  may  be  fotmd  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAYl 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
Closed    business    meeting,    to   consider 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SR-222 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HTJD-Independent  Agencies  Sulxrommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  UrlMU)  De- 
velopment and  related  agencies,  focus- 
ing on  the  space  station  program. 

SD-124 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  490,  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

SD-215 
Latwr  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  S.  857, 
Bilingual  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1987.  S.  538,  Economic  Dislocation 
and  Workers  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act,  S.  557,  Civil  Rights  Restoration 
Act  of  1987,  S.  406,  Education  for 
Competitive  America  Act,  and  pending 
nominations. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Enviroiunent  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  construction  of  a  Federal 
office  building  and  a  trade  and  cultur- 
al center  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

SD-408 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
Closed    business    meeting,    to   consider 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SR-222 

MAT  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Lal>or.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sul>com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Latx>r,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
structure the  Department  of  Energy's 
uranium  enrichment  program. 

SD-366 

MATS 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  economic 
problems  of  rural  communities. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

LatMr,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sutx»m- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 


10627 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  766.  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  for  the  Department  of  State. 
S.    740,   authorizing    funds   for   fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  for  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting.  S.  767.  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  for  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  S.  859,  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  1989 
for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

Sl>-419 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Anns  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  Matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sulxxmunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council. 

SD-138 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

MAYO 
9:00  a.m. 
Envlrormient  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-406 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  512.  Ag- 
ricultural Competitiveness  and  Trade 
Act  of  1987. 

8R-332 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sulx»m- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Latwr.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sul>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  and  the 
V&.  Marshals  Service. 

S-146.  Capitol 


10628 

Budget 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  access  to  Japa- 
nese financial  markets. 

SD-608 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Busineas  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  busineas. 

SD-366 
10:00  aon. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  defense  agencies. 

S£>-I92 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  competitive- 
ness and  antitrust  issues. 

S£>-226 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  Matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

SR-253 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
S:30  pjn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979.  to  amend  the 
Bank  Export  Services  Act  of  1982,  to 
enhance  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
exports  in  world  trade,  to  provide  for 
long-term  exchange  rate  stability,  to 
increase  bank  safety  and  soundness, 
and  to  alleviate  the  international  debt 
crisis. 

SE>-538 

MAT  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  fossil 
energy,  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

Rules  and  Administration 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 

committee  requests  for  supplemental 

fimding  for  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 


I  XTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ber  30.  1987. 
thorize  the 
Report  100-9, 
sion,  H.  Con. 


S.  Con.  Res.  53,  to  au- 

reprlnting     of     Senate 

100th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 

Res.  91.  to  authorize  the 


1:3)1 


1987  Special  Olympics  Torch  Relay  to 
be  run  through  the  Capitol  Grounds, 
and  other  pending  committee  business. 

SR-301 
a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  512,  Ag- 
ricultural Competitiveness  and  Trade 
Act  of  1987. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

llabor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Rented  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pro(>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
I  uclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  emergency  plan- 
ning. 

SD-406 
^diciary 

C  onstitution  Subcommittee 
To   hold  oversight  hearings  on  death 
penalty  issues. 

SD-538 
10|ft0  a.m. 
A  ppropriations 

B  [ilitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  Army  and  Army  Reserve  Compo- 
nents. 

SD-146 
ppropriations 

Ifansportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (PAA 
operations). 

SD-138 

^ergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Ifiblic  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  191  and  S.  261. 
bills  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a  Peace  Garden  on  a  site  to  be  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
S.  451,  to  authorize  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  minimum  alti- 
tude for  aircraft  flying  over  national 
park  system  units. 

SD-366 
Jlidiciary 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  competi- 
tiveness and  antitrust  issues. 

SD-226 
^lect  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:0A  p.m. 
E  nergy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  839,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  enter 
into  incentive  agreements  with  certain 
States  and  affected  Indian  tribes  con- 
cerning the  storage  and  disposal  of 


Select 


April  29,  1987 


hi  Kh-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
nfclear  fuel. 

SD-366 


April  29,  1987 


Judic  ary 
Buaness 
calendar 


meeting,  to  consider  pending 
business. 

SD-226 


on   Secret  Military   Assistance   to 

Ir»n  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 

To    continue    joint    hearings    with    the 

House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Cdvert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 

matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 


SR-325 


or 
af  Fair. 

2:30  p.D  L 
Apprc  priations 

Lat>or  Health  and  Human  Ser\'ices,  Edu- 
ca  tion.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mttee 
To  1  lold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tii  lates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
pa  rtments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MAYS 
9:30  a.n] , 
Apprqjriations 

Labor;  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  Hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed] agencies. 

SI>-192 

and  Natural  Resources 

■eh  and  Development  Subcommittee 

;ume  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 

icture  the  E>epartment  of  Energy's 

lium  enrichment  program. 

SD-366 
ionomic 
lold  hearings  to  review  the  employ- 
ment/unemployment    statistics      for 
Ariril. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.i 
Appropriations 

HUD-:  ndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
te< 
To  h  old  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tin  lates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
pa  tment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
vel  opment.  and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 
Appro  jriations 

Transi  tortation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
coi  nmlttee 
To  li  old  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Feleral  Aviation  Administration  of 
thi!  Department  of  Transportation, 
an  1  the  General  Accounting  Office  (R, 
E<S  ;D,  F&E,  Airport  Grants). 

SD-138 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Irt  n  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Colbert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
aft  air. 

SR-325 

2:00  p.m 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 

Ir^n  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 

To    continue    joint    hearings    with    the 

Hduse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Cojvert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 


on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Eklu- 
cation.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  protxjsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 

MAY  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opp>osition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAY  12 

9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Technology  and  the  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  legal  issues 
that  arise  when  color  is  added  to  films 
origrinally  produced,  sold,  and  distrib- 
uted in  black  and  white. 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sutx;ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
export  financing  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Act. 

SR-253 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  84.  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation fund,  and  S.  735,  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  revenues  received 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act. 

SI>-366 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAY  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Oijerations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pro[K>sed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988,  to  receive 
public  testimony  on  certain  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  focusing  on  at- 
mosphere and  satellite  programs. 

SR-253 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAY  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Services.   Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on   the  Post  Office  and 
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Civil  Service's  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Population  to  review  the 
1990  census  questionnaire. 

SD-342 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  employment  as- 
sistance to  veterans,  and  proposed  leg- 
islation approving  VA  construction  of 
major  medical  facilities. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Sutjcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  84,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  fund,  and  S.  735,  relating 
to   the   distribution   of   revenues   re- 
ceived under  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select   on   Secret   Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Conunittee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAY  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   S.   506,   Digital 
Audio  Recorder  Act. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SI>-124 

MAY  18 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions for  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  expand  the  clean  coal  technology 
program. 

SD-366 
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MAT  19 
10:00  ajn. 
Seleet  on  Secret  ICOiUry  AssisUnoe  to 
Inn  and  tbe  Nlcanciun  Oppodtion 
TO    renime   Joint    he*rings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Trumctions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

MAT  30 

9:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
TO  bold  hearings  on  S.  6,  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  S.  216, 
to  increase  the  per  diem  rates  paid  to 
States  for  providing  care  to  veterans  in 
State  homes.  S.  631,  to  improve  the 
procedures  for  the  procurement  of 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  supplies 
by  the  VA,  S.  713,  to  facUiUte  the  re- 
cruitment of  registered  nurses  by  the 
VA.  proposed  Veterans  Administration 
Health  Personnel  Recruitment  and 
Retention  Act  of  1987,  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals,  and  proposed  legislation 
approving  VA  construction  of  major 
medical  facilities. 

SR-418 
9:30  ajn. 
Agricultural.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act. 
focusing  on  pesticide  residues  In  do- 
mestic and  imported  food. 

SR-332 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  Commission  for  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  n.S. 
Sentencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 

MAT  31 
10:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 


^TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 
2:0*  pjn. 
^lect  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
TO  continue   Joint   hearings  with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

MAT  27 
lOjAOajn. 
^lect  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    resume    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:0t  p  jn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue   joint    hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Conunittee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAT  28 
10:A0  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    continue    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:04  p.m. 
^lect   on   Secret  Military  Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAT  29 
lOjOajn. 
^lect  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:0t  p.m. 
a^lect  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JX7NE2 
9:3f  a.m. 
E  nergy  and  Natural  Resources 
ijo  hold  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leasing  in 
the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 


April  29,  1987 


April  SO,  1987 


JUNE4 
9:30  a.m 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  redume  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leasing 
in  I  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tiOial  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 

JUNK8 
9:30  I 
Energjr  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leasing 
in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 

JUNE  10 
9:30  a.m 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  liold  hearings  on  S.  9,  Service-Dis- 
abled Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
Ac^,  S.  453,  to  improve  the  standards 
fo^  determining  whether  a  radiation- 
refeited    disease    is    service-connected, 
proposed   Veterans'   Radiation   Expo- 
suie  Compensation  Act  of  1987,  and 
ot%er  related  proposals. 

SR-418 


9:30  a.m 
Energ^ 
To 
in 


and  Natural  Resources 
ref|mie  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leasing 
the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tiohal  Wildlife  Refuge  bi  Alaska. 

SD-366 


JUNE  11 


JUNE  23 


10:00  a.E  1. 
Appro  >riations 
Poreig  n  Operations  Subcommittee 
To   !iold   hearings   to   review   proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
fo4  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-192 

JUNE  30 
9:30  a.m 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  9,  Serv- 
ice-Disabled   Veterans'    Benefits    Im- 
pravement    Act,    proposals    providing 
VA  compensation,  pension,  education 
assistance,  home  loan,  and  other  relat- 
ed benefits,  proposed  legislation  pro- 
viding for  disability  payments  based 
nuclear-detonation  radiation  expo- 
sui  e,  and  proposed  legislation  relating 


to 


gu  iranty  program. 


the  administration  of  the  VA  loan 


SR-418 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAT  7 
2:00  p.m . 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  t^old  hearings  to  review  the  status  of 
Department  of  Energy's  defense 


th^ 

materials  production  facilities. 


SD-366 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Wyche  Fowler,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Georgia. 


PRAYER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Our 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Robert  A.  Goodrich,  Jr.,  of 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Bluefield, 
WV. 

Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  God  our  Heavenly  Father, 
You  declare  Your  glory  and  show 
forth  Your  handiwork  in  the  heavens 
and  in  the  E^arth:  Deliver  us  in  our 
various  occupations  from  the  service 
of  self  alone,  that  we  may  do  the  work 
You  give  us  to  do  in  truth  and  beauty 
and  for  the  common  good;  As  You 
have  made  all  the  peoples  of  the  Earth 
for  Your  glory,  to  serve  You  in  free- 
dom and  in  peace:  Grant  we  pray  this 
day  the  people  of  our  country  a  zeal 
for  justice  and  the  strength  of  forbear- 
ance, that  we  may  use  our  liberty  in 
accordance  with  Your  gracious  will; 
through  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord,  who 
lives  and  reigns  with  You  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Stennis). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate: 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  April  30,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Wyche 
Fowler,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FOWLEK  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  21.  1987) 

THE  REVEREND  ROBERT  A. 
GOODRICH,  JR. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
for  all  of  my  colleagues  in  thanking 
Mr.  Goodrich  for  his  thoughtful 
prayer. 

Speaking  as  a  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  I  welcome  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Goodrich  to  the  U.S.  Senate  today.  He 
comes  from  Bluefield  down  on  the 
West  Virginia- Virginia  border  on  the 
southeast,  bordering  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

When  I  was  brought  to  West  Virgin- 
ia from  North  Carolina  where  I  was 
t>om.  I  was  brought  at  the  age  of 
about  3  years  and  the  earliest  memo- 
ries of  my  life  are  the  memories  of 
Bluefield.  WV. 

I  remember  the  old  streetcar  tracks 
that  ran  up  the  hill  in  Bluefield.  My 
foster  father,  who  later  became  a  coal 
miner,  worked  at  the  Bluefield  Brew- 
ing Co.  That  was  65  years  ago  or  more. 

So,  it  is  a  city  in  which  my  early 
roots  are  deep.  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  that  city  and  the  great  county  of 
Mercer. 

I  began  going  to  school  in  a  two- 
room  schoolhouse  in  Mercer  County 
along  about  1922  or  1923. I  had  good 
teachers.  They  were  not  paid  much  in 
those  days,  but  they  were  dedicated. 

Then  I  lived  at  Wolf  Creek,  a  little 
hillside  farm  down  3.1  miles  of  what 
we  called  the  hard  road  in  those  days. 
We  had  an  old  telephone  where  I 
would  crank  up  three  longs  and  two 
shorts,  and  a  boy  friend  2  miles  down 
the  hollow  would  answer  the  phone. 
He  would  lift  up  the  receiver  and  so 
would  everybody  else  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, everybody.  Then  I  would  step 
down  off  the  chair  on  which  I  had  to 
stand  to  reach  the  phone  and  I  would 
let  the  receiver  hang  down  and  I 
would  take  my  old  fiddle  and  I  would 
play  Old  Joe  Clark  or  Going  Up  Crip- 
ple Creek.  Everybody  around  the 
countryside  heard  me  play  it. 

In  those  days  we  had  what  we  called 
"molassie  makings."  I  would  go  down 
the  creek  for  a  couple  miles  and  watch 
"molassie  makings."  There  was  a  left- 
handed  fiddler  there  who  played 
music  for  the  event.  I  always  wanted 
to  learn  to  play  the  fiddle  like  that 
left-handed  fiddler  could  play  the 
fiddle. 

I  later  moved  then  to  Stotesbury  in 
Raleigh  County  and  then  back  to  Wolf 
Creek.  Wolf  Creek  was  SVio  miles  on 
the  hard  road  and  the  nearest  neigh- 
bor was  a  mile  away. 

Many  times  I  would  go  up  on  the 
mountain   to   Ed   Blankenship's   mill 


and  store  and  take  a  sack  of  com.  He 
would  grind  it  in  the  mill,  and  I  would 
take  it  back  to  the  house  and  my  mom 
would  make  combread.  She  could 
make  combread.  No  sugar  in  it.  Com- 
bread the  way  it  ought  to  be  baked. 

Then  in  later  life  I  went  to  school  at 
Concord  College.  I  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1934,  53  years  ago.  and 
I  could  not  go  on  to  college.  Times 
were  hard.  There  were  no  Federal  pro- 
grams that  would  help  students  to  go 
to  college.  I  could  not  go  to  college.  I 
had  to  get  a  job  in  a  gas  station  at  $50 
a  month.  I  walked  4  miles  a  day  to  the 
gas  station.  Then  16  years  later  I 
began  going  to  college  while  I  was  in 
the  State  legislature.  In  the  summer- 
time I  would  go  to  Concord  CoUege  at 
Athens  in  Mercer  County. 

I  say  all  those  things  just  to  say  my 
roots  are  deep  in  Mercer  County  and  I 
am  exceptionally  proud  today  that 
this  good  man  has  come  to  open  the 
Senate  with  prayer. 

Not  many  Senators  are  present  on 
the  floor  but  many  Senators  listen  and 
millions  of  people  out  there  heard 
that  prayer.  They  saw  God's  servant 
pray.  There  is  no  higher  calling. 

So  I  am  glad  that  this  man  from 
West  Virginia.  Bluefield,  Mercer 
County,  could  deliver  the  prayer 
today.  I  hope  that  his  prayer  inspired 
people  out  there  who  watch  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  they  see  our  minister  each 
day  and  give  God's  called  and  chosen 
servant  a  moment  to  speak.  It  is  for  a 
few  seconds,  but  God  has  first  place  in 
this  Senate  when  God's  servant 
speaks. 

So  I  thank  the  good  pastor. 

Mr.  Goodrich  is  a  long-time  resident 
of  West  Virginia.  He  received  his  un- 
dergraduate education  at  Marshall 
University  in  Huntington. 

I  attended  Marshall  one  semester.  I 
took  22  hours  in  one  semester— eight 
courses,  eight  A's:  not  bad  for  a  boy 
from  Wolf  Creek.  I  guess. 

Mr.  Goodrich  earned  his  theological 
degree  at  Duquesne  University  in 
Pittsburgh. 

After  earning  his  master  of  arts 
degree  in  theology.  Mr.  Goodrich 
served  as  an  assistant  pastor  in 
Charles  Town,  a  very  historic  town  in 
the  eastern  panhandle. 

I  invite  everybody  listening  to  go  see 
it;  go  to  Charles  Town  and  enjoy  the 
atmosphere  and  the  Southern  hospi- 
tality. There  are  good  neighlxjrs,  good 
food,  and  one  feels  himself  walking  in 
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ing  that  the  Chiles  budget  complies    lem  that  faces  the  country.  We  have 
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the  fields  of  American  history  in 
Charles  Town. 

Mr.  Goodrich  later  filled  a  full  pas- 
torace  in  Weston.  WV.  Weston  is  the 
city  from  which  the  late  Rush  D.  Holt, 
a  former  U.S.  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, came. 

ICr.  Goodrich's  wife  is  the  former 
Mary  Warren,  of  Weston.  They  have 
one  son,  Robert  A.  Goodrich  III. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Goodrich  family 
can  be  with  us  today,  and  I  hope  their 
time  on  Capitol  Hill  will  be  exciting 
and  memorable. 


RECOONITION  OP  THE 
mNORITT  LEADER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
not  be  reserved.  He  is  here. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


AFTERMATH  OF  GEPHARDT 

Mr.  IX>LE.  Mi.  President,  yesterday 
in  the  House,  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment passed.  Already  the  results  are 
coming  in. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  carries  a 
number  of  articles  today  about  the  re- 
action of  our  markets  to  the  news. 

Are  they  pleased?  The  headlines  tell 
it  all. 

Page  63:  "Stocks  give  up  half  their 
gains  after  Gephardt  measure  is 
passed." 

Page  50:  "Bond  prices  plimge  in  last 
few  minutes  on  House  passage  of  Gep- 
hardt provision." 

Page  42:  "Dollar  declines  (sharply) 
on  House  vote  on  trade  bill." 

Page  3:  "Futures  faU." 

Page  1:  "Financial  markets  shud- 
dered as  House  vote  heightened  infla- 
tion worries." 

The  Gephardt  amendment  was  a  dis- 
aster yesterday,  and  it  is  a  disaster 
today.  I  think  the  Senate  will  stop  it 
in  its  tracks.  And  there  is  no  doubt, 
with  the  very  close  vote,  that  it  will 
never  become  the  law  of  the  land.  A 
veto  would  be  sustained  easily  if  it 
should  ever  be  in  the  final  bill. 

But.  in  any  event.  I  think  it  is  an  in- 
dication, with  the  close  vote  yesterday, 
that  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
may  have  been  its  pinnacle. 


BUDGET  DEBATE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  guess  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  yesterday,  by  a  1- 
vote  margin— 50  to  49— we  established 
a  benchmark  for  our  budget  debate.  I 
think  it  was  a  bad  decision.  But  that  is 
what  we  are  dealing  with  from  here  on 
out. 

So  I  am  reluctant  to  kick  off  any 
statement  with  a  round  of  budget 
bashing,  because  I  have  been  here 
before.  I  have  been  here  when  it  was 


tne  Republican's  responsibility  to  put 
a  budget  out  here.  I  know  how  tough 
it  \s.  I  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with  any 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  had  a  victory  of  50  to  49,  as  I 
retail,  on  May  10.  1985,  at  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning- a  1-vote 
margin,  precisely  the  margin  yester- 
day. In  that  effort,  we  had  one  Demo- 
crat support  us.  In  the  effort  yester- 
dacf,  one  Republican  supported  the 
CttUes'  budget. 

So  I  guess  that  the  score  is  settled 
no  w  and  we  are  all  even  and  from  here 
or  it  is  probably  going  to  be  uphill. 

:  t  is  very  difficult  to  put  a  budget  to- 
ge^her.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
budget  of  my  distinguished  friend 
frf m  Florida.  Senator  Chiles,  respon- 
sibly reflects  the  spending  priorities 
and  economic  realities  of  this  country. 

^e  sit  here  in  Washington  deciding 
hojw  to  spend  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's money.  But  it  is  the  American 
taxpayer  who  foots  the  bill.  And  I  do 
no|i  believe  there  are  very  many  of 
th^m  who  would,  if  they  could  fathom 
alii  the  intricacies  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion—and I  am  not  sure  how  many 
Senators  do — many  who  would  go 
alt^ng  with:  Emasculating  the  defense 
Iget  without  seriously  scrutinizing 
lestic  spending:  raising  taxes  $100 
lion  over  the  next  4  years;  and  skew- 
spending  so  one  part  of  the  coun- 
trt— the  western  part— would  suffer 
troportionately. 

DEFENSE  SPENDING 

[r.   President,   clearly   my   biggest 
cohcem  is  defense  spending.  While  on 
thp  surface  the  Chiles  plan  allegedly 
for  a  small  increase  in  defense 
blays.  the  fact  is  it  would  represent 
lajor  slash  in  needed  defense  spend- 

5t  year's  Congress  appropriated 
admost  $280  billion  in  outlays  to  meet 
oiv  defense  needs.  To  simply  maintain 
this  level  and  take  inflation  into  ac- 
count, nearly  $294  billion  in  outlays 
would  be  required.  Just  for  openers, 
the  Chiles  plan  totally  ignores  this  in- 
flation factor,  and  so  starts  out  as  a 
$10  billion  real  cut. 

And  we  get  rumors  there  may  be  a 
$11)  billion  increase  amendment  of- 
fefed  by  someone,  but  that  would  be 
paid  for  by  a  $10  billion  additional  in- 
cri  ase  in  taxes. 

'  I'here  are  also  other  fiscal  obliga- 
tic  ns  clearly  on  the  books— money  we 
have  to  spend  for  badly  needed  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  new  Federal  em- 
ployees retirement  system,  and  a  fiscal 
ye«r  1988  pay  raise  to  help  retain  our 
qu  Eility  force,  which  the  Chiles  budget 
ignores.  And  the  Chiles  plan  also  ig- 
no  res  money  which,  in  fact,  we  should 
ha  ve  counted  against  last  year's  spend- 
ini :.  but  did  not— to  make  last  year's 
bu  dget  fit  under  Gramm-Rudman.  For 
ex  unple,  delaying  the  last  pay  day  of 
fiscal  year  1987  for  24  hours,  so  it 
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would 
spendihg. 

When  we  get  around  to  counting 
these  litems— which  everyone  knows 
must  be  accommodated,  but  which 
have  been  ignored— what  does  it 
mean?  It  means  rather  than  $284  bil- 
lion dollars  to  meet  our  defense  needs, 
we  will  have  $284  billion  minus  all  the 
billiont  to  pay  for  these  pressing,  out- 
standing obligations. 

WHAT  GETS  CUT  IN  DEFENSE 

Und<ir  the  Chiles  program,  present 
procurement  accounts  will  have  to  be 
reduced  significantly.  Some  previously 
funded  programs  will  be  terminated, 
such  a«  the  Marines'  Harrier  jump  jet 
and  atkack  helicopter  programs.  New 
starts  on  needed  weapons  systems  will 
be  deferred.  And,  finally,  any  addition- 
al shoDtfalls  will  come  from  the  always 
vulnerjible  personnel  and  operations 
acco 

And 
tions  i: 


hat  is  the  bottom  line?  Reduc- 
force,  less  funds  for  quality  of 
life  initiatives,  and  certainly  less  flying 
and  steaming  hours  to  keep  our  forces 
in  compat-ready  condition. 

SASC  RECOmCENDATION 

Br  this  spring,  the  Senate 
I  Services  Committee,  voting  in 

vhelmingly  bipartisan  way,  18 

!  recommended    the    President's 

ifllion  defense  outlay  request  to 

adget  Committee.   The   Armed 

^s     Committee     described     this 

as    both     "credible     and    re- 

II  know  that  Defense  will  be 
ipon  to  tighten  its  belt,  like  all 
jvemment  programs.  But  the 
{plan— a  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth- 
>es  much  too  far  in  slashing  the 
resources  that  are  truly  necessary  to 
meet  pur  national  security  commit- 
ments, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  ANTI-WEST  BIAS 

Anotner  unfortunate  victim  of  the 
Chiles  budget  is  the  West.  Simply  put, 
over  the  next  4  years  this  budget  pro- 
vides 4n  additional  $300  million  for 
progratns  tailored  for  Eastern  States, 
while  flashing  $2.7  billion  from  energy 
and  natural  resource  programs  de- 
signed to  accommodate  the  special 
needs  of  Western  States. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  one- 
third  of  the  land  in  the  West,  and 
therefore  has  a  special  obligation  to  it. 
And  yet  this  budget  takes  such  steps 
as  cutting  the  Forest  Service  road 
budgetj  in  half;  doubles  grazing  fees 
right  |when  Western  ranchers  are 
fightirig  to  survive;  and  it  increases 
recreation  user  fees  for  the  thousands 
of  Americans  who  visit  national  parks 
througjhout  the  year. 

ECONOMIC  ASSnUPTIONS 

But  ( >verriding  the  defense  and  every 
other  jipending  issue  in  the  budget,  is 
the  faat  and  loose  game  we  are  playing 
with  economic  assumptions.  I  do  not 
know   vho  is  being  fooled  into  believ- 


ing that  the  Chiles  budget  complies 
with  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law.  Remember  "Rosy  Scenario." 
Well,  this  year's  budget  gimmickry 
makes  that  exercise  pale  in  compari- 
son. 

Our  job  is  not  to  cosmetically  meet  a 
law,  a  law  in  which  we  promised  the 
American  people  we  would  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  in  1991.  Our  job,  un- 
fortunately is  to  make  the  tough 
choices— to  set  the  fiscal  priorities,  pri- 
orities that  we  can  live  with— the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  live  with— and 
the  American  people  must  live  with. 

It  is  an  awesome  task,  and  a  respon- 
sibility that  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
walk  away  from. 

But  we  have,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  I,  for  one,  will  not. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  offer  amend- 
ments some  time  during  the  day,  and  I 
want  to  accommodate  the  majority 
leader  wherever  we  can  to  see  if  we 
can  wrap  this  up. 

There  are  still  27  or  28  hours.  I 
think  we  have  plenty  of  time.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  majority  leader's  plans 
are,  or  whether  he  hopes  to  finish  it 
late  tomorrow  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  finish  it  sometime  next  week.  But 
we  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  that  with 
the  majority  leader. 

It  may  be  that  later  in  the  day  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Senator  Domenici, 
will  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
correct  some  of  the  problems  that  he 
sees  in  the  budget.  There  will  be  other 
amendments,  I  assume,  from  both 
sides. 

It  seems  to  me  we  can  certainly  have 
a  significant  reduction  in  time  before 
the  day  is  out  or  maybe  sometime 
early  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

I  join  with  him  in  hoping  that  the 
Senate  can  reach  early  conclusion  to 
the  budget  resolution.  There  is  the 
Chiles  amendment.  Mr.  Chiles  is  not 
here  at  the  moment  to  speak  to  this 
amendment,  and  there  obviously  will 
be  time  to  discuss  it  later  today.  He 
can  be  present  to  do  that. 

I  would  simply  say.  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  the  Chiles  amendment  is 
a  good  starting  point.  The  Democrats 
brought  this  resolution  out  of  commit- 
tee without  a  single  Republican  vote 
on  that  committee. 

So  it  was  the  very  best  that  could  be 
gotten  out  of  the  committee.  If  the 
Republican  members  had  joined  in  the 
committee,  and  participated  and  con- 
tributed to  the  product,  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  an  improved  product. 
But  from  what  I  understand,  there 
was  no  contribution  by  the  other  side. 
The  Chiles  budget  represents  the 
votes  of  13  Democrats  who  stood  alone 
in  reporting  the  budget.  We  have  to 
deal  with  this  budget. 

It  is  not  one  party's  problem;  it  is  a 
problem  of  both  parties.  It  is  a  prob- 


lem that  faces  the  country.  We  have 
asked  the  President  to  participate. 
Thus  far,  he  is  insisting  on  viewing  the 
process  as  a  spectator  sport.  He  can 
point  his  finger  and  bash  the  Con- 
gress, but  he  does  not,  apparently, 
want  to  sit  down  and  work  things  out. 
He  says  once  Congress  has  presented 
the  budget,  he  will  think  about  join- 
ing. The  House  has  produced  a  budget, 
with  not  a  single  Republican  vote  on 
the  House  side.  Not  a  single  Republi- 
can member  supported  that  budget. 
The  Budget  Committee,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Democrats,  has  pro- 
duced a  budget.  It  is  a  good  starting 
point.  It  can  undergo  some  refining 
and  it  will  undergo  some  refining.  We 
ourselves  will  offer  some  refinements 
to  it.  We  may  do  that  today. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  submitted  to  a  vote  in 
the  Senate.  Let  us  see  where  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  stands.  The  President 
has  taxes  in  his  budget.  He  says  he 
will  veto  any  bill  that  comes  across  his 
desk  that  has  taxes  in  it.  He  has  taxes 
in  his  budget. 

He  has  not  admitted  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  suiybody  has  told  him 
about  it  or  not.  There  are  increased 
taxes  on  coal;  there  are  taxes  on  black 
lung  payments.  Those  affect  my  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  my  people.  We 
are  all  going  to  be  affected  by  any  rev- 
enues, any  taxes,  no  question  about  it. 
But  the  assumptions  in  the  President's 
budget  will  not  stand  up  under  scruti- 
ny. So  we  are  going  to  be  working  on 
this  budget.  We  Democrats  will  be  of- 
fering some  amendments  as  well. 

We  welcome  support  from  our 
friends  on  the  other  side.  It  is  a  tough 
job  and  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  has  had  to  deal  with  this  kind 
of  problem  before.  He  has  dealt  with  it 
capably  and  masterfully  and  I  saluted 
him  for  it  and  admired  him  for  it. 

Nobody  is  going  to  agree  with  every- 
thing that  is  in  this  budget.  Whatever 
budget  finally  passes  the  Senate— and 
we  have  to  pass  one— is  not  going  to 
please  every  one  of  us.  I  know  I  am 
not  going  to  be  pleased  with  every- 
thing, but  the  American  people  expect 
us  to  lead  and  so  we  shall. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
shall  talk  about  another  matter  in  a 
moment. 

I  apologize  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  a  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  2  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  repeat  that?  Two  minutes. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
speak  to  that.  I  set  up  the  order.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  may 
have  5  or  10  minutes.  He  is  always 
punctual.  One  never  has  to  worry 
where  he  is.  He  is  always  going  to  be 
here.  I  commend  him  for  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Proxmire  may  have  as  much  time  as 
he  wishes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Hearing  no 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  recognized  for  such  time  as  he  may 
use. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  have 
their  jobs  to  do  and  they  are  superb.  I 
do  hope  we  will  not  have  the  situation 
where,  when  we  come  to  the  floor, 
first  we  had  10  minutes,  then  5  min- 
utes, now  it  is  2  minutes.  I  realize  we 
are  having  a  difficult  time.  The  leader 
is  under  pressure  here  to  get  action  on 
the  budget  resolution.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  it  difficult  for  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  never  a  problem  and  this  Sena- 
tor always  tries  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
every  other  Senator.  The  leaders  have 
a  problem  here,  too.  Many  times,  we 
set  up  time  for  Senators  and  they  do 
not  show  and  we  have  15-minute 
quorum  calls  waiting  for  Senators  to 
arrive.  So  we  do  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  operating  the  Senate  and  get- 
ting the  people's  business  done. 

The  Senator  can  be  sure  he  will  have 
time  to  speak  every  morning  if  I  have 
to  give  him  my  time,  as  I  often  do.  I  sit 
down  and  let  him  speak  and  I  do  not 
grumble  about  it.  The  Senator  will 
always  have  time:  if  he  does  not.  it  will 
be  over  my  dead  body. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


COMPLIANCE  WITH  ARMS  CON- 
TROL SERVES  SOVIET  INTER- 
ESTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  can 
we  trust  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  cheat 
on  whatever  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
we  may  negotiate  with  them?  Yes. 
Under  one  condition  and  only  one  con- 
dition can  we  trust  the  Soviet  Union 
not  to  cheat.  What  is  that  condition? 
That  is  if  the  Soviets  believe  that 
cheating  is  not  in  their  interest.  And 
under  what  circumstances  would 
cheating  by  the  Soviet  Union  not  be  in 
their  interest?  Answer:  It  would  not  be 
in  their  interest  if  that  cheating  could 
be  readily  detected,  and  if  the  detected 
violation  would  jeopardize  the  treaty 
and  further,  if  compliance  by  both 
sides  were  in  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union.  Can  these 
conditions  be  met  in  a  test  ban  treaty 
the  United  States  could  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  now? 
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The  answer  is,  absolutely.  They  cer- 
tainly could  be  met.  Could  we  detect 
Soviet  violations  of  a  test  ban  treaty? 
The  answer  is  sure,  provided  we  first 
insist  on  tough  verification  require- 
ments when  we  negotiate  the  treaty. 
What  verification  requirements  can  we 
make  as  absolute  conditions  necessary 
for  our  agreement?  We  should  insist 
on  the  location  of  international  seis- 
mic monitoring  stations  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  should  further 
insist  on  unannounced  on-the-spot 
international  inspection  of  any  unusu- 
al explosion  within  the  Soviet  Union 
or  the  countries  allied  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact. 

Second,  we  should  agree  to  limit  the 
size  of  underground  nuclear  weapons' 
explosions  to  less  than  1  kiloton.  Ex- 
plosions below  that  level  would  have 
no  military  significance. 

Third,  we  should  make  it  clear  that 
the  determination  of  a  significant  pat- 
tern of  violation  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Soviet  Union  would  terminate  the 
treaty. 

Fourth,  we  should  aggressively  mon- 
itor compliance  with  the  treaty.  We 
should  not  hesitate  to  go  promptly  to 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
to  pursue  any  significant  evidence  of 
Soviet  violations. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  persistent 
belief  held  by  many  Americans,  by 
many  Members  of  the  Congress,  by 
much  of  the  press,  and  by  persons  of 
considerable  power  and  influence  in 
the  administration,  that  in  the  history 
of  nuclear  weapon  arms  control  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union,  our 
Communist  adversary  has  brazenly 
and  persistently  cheated  again  and 
again,  and  on  virtually  every  signifi- 
cant treaty.  Nothing  poisons  the  arms 
control  well  more  deeply  or  surely 
than  these  charges.  Let  us  face  it.  Few 
Americans  and  in  fact,  few  Members 
of  Congress  pay  much  attention  to  the 
details  of  arms  control.  Most  Ameri- 
cans, and  most  Members  of  Congress, 
view  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  country  to- 
tally dominated  by  an  unreliable,  op- 
portunistic, unscrupulous  group  of 
Communist  commissars  who  are  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  any  chance 
to  advance  the  international  Commu- 
nist cause  by  any  means  whatsoever. 

So  it  is  easy  to  believe  the  Russians 
cheat,  cheat  big,  cheat  so  much  that 
any  agreement  with  them  will  unilat- 
eraUy  limit  us  but  not  our  Communist 
adversary.  Mr.  President,  if  we  accept 
this  view,  how  can  we  possibly  support 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  So- 
viets? The  answer  is  that  we  can  make 
an  agreement  with  any  country  or  any 
person  no  matter  how  we  feel  about 
their  reliability  with  reasonable  assur- 
ance the  agreement  will  be  substan- 
tially kept  if  we  are  convinced  that  the 
party  with  whom  we  make  the  agree- 
ment recognizes  that  keeping  the 
agreement  is  in  their  own  selfish  inter- 
est. 
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]  lut  how  do  we  determine  this  with 
respect  to  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union?  The  answer, 
Mft  President,  is  in  the  25-year  history 
of  larms  control  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  On  balance,  has  the 
Soviet  Union  complied  with  those 
agreements,  or  has  it  engaged  in  viola- 
tiotis  that  are  militarily  significant? 
F(^  the  answer,  consider  a  recent  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Po$t  by  two  patriotic  and  tough-mind- 
ed lAmericans  who  are  also  eminently 
qu^ified  as  outstanding  scientists  to 
make  tl)e  judgment.  One  is  Kosta 
Tspis.  Tsipis  is  principal  research  sci- 
enust  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  iTechnology.  The  other  is  Jerome 
W^isner.  Weisner  is  the  former  presi- 
dent of  MIT.  He  also  served  as  the  scl- 
enoe  adviser  to  President  Kennedy, 
'isipis  and  Weisner  conclude: 
iTie  current  claims  of  Soviet  cheating  are 
presented  to  the  public  as  the  justification 


for 


continuing  the  arms  race.  The  American 


pea  pie  are  being  deceived  by  this  argument. 
We  have  examined  both  the  major  adminis- 
trai  ion  claims  of  Soviet  violations  and  the 
wel  (ht  of  independent  judgment  about 
then. 

1  hese  experts  sununarize  the  case  as 
fol  ows:  With  respect  to  the  ABM 
Tn  aty,  the  prime  charge  against  the 
Soviet  Union  concerns  the  Soviet 
rac  ar  at  Krasnoyarsk  in  Siberia.  The 
rac  ar  is  well  inside  the  Soviet  perime- 
ter and  therefore  appears  to  constitute 
a  1  irima  facie  violation.  It  is  not  of 
mi]  [tary  significance  because  it  is  not 
op<  rational.  The  United  States  should 
pui  sue  its  charge  at  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission. 

With  respect  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty, 
there  are  two  prime  charges  of  Soviet 
jations.  First,  the  SS-25.  The 
[ted  States  claims  the  SS-25  vio- 
the  treaty  restriction  on  a  second 
missile.  The  Soviets  deny  this. 
>y  claim  the  SS-25  falls  within  the 
ity's  permission  of  a  modernized 
sile.  In  this  case,  they  claim  it  is 
new  but  a  modernized  version  of 
SS-13.  Resolving  this  kind  of  dis- 
;ment  is  what  the  Standing  Con- 
itive  Commission  was  created  for. 
Th^  United  States  claims  the  Soviets 
hate  violated  the  treaty  by  testing  the 
SS|25  with  a  warhead  that  is  less  than 
50Jpercent  of  its  total  throw-weight. 
Tsipis  and  Weisner  say  that  the  Soviet 
Uraon  has  now  tested  the  SS-25  at  full 
range  and  the  results  of  these  tests— 
wl^e  known  to  the  United  States— 
ha  'e  not  been  made  public  by  the  ad- 
ml  listration. 

>  nother  alleged  Soviet  violation  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  has  been  the  en- 
crM?tion— or  encoding— of  telemetry- 
messages  sent  from  missile  tests.  The 
treaty  permits  encryption  provided  it 
dofs  not  prevent  verification  of  com- 
pli|ince  with  the  treaty.  But  the  ad- 
mi|iistration  will  not  tell  the  Soviets 
that  telemetry  we  want  them  to 
decode. 
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Finally,  the  administration  has 
charge(  I  that  the  Soviets  have  violated 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  as  modi- 
fied to  prohibit  explosions  in  excess  of 
150  kilptons.  Tsipis  and  Weisner  con- 
tend tfie  United  States  is  wrong  in 
these  charges.  They  contend  that  be- 
cause qf  systematic  errors  in  the  cali- 
bration of  our  measuring  instruments, 
the  united  States  has  overestimated 
the  jriad  of  Soviet  underground  tests. 
Are  Tsipis  and  Weisner  right?  Consid- 
er the  pocumentation  they  cite.  They 
point  ojut  that  British.  Swedish,  Japa- 
nese ar  d  independent  American  scien- 
tists hsve  agreed  on  these  errors.  And 
that  is  not  all.  Three  separate  Govern- 
ment contractors  have  concluded  that 
current  methods  are  incorrect.  Their 
results  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
DOD  Technical  Revision  Panel  on  Nu- 
clear ^est  Ban  Verification  and  the 
Air  Pprce  Technical  Applications 
CenterJ  Furthermore,  even  the  admin- 
istration itself  has  not  challenged 
these  conclusions. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  eminent  sci- 
entists conclude  that: 

The  possibility  of  Soviet  cheating  on  a 
complete  test  ban  agreement  would  pose  a 
minuscule  threat  to  United  States  security 
comparep  to  the  dangers  of  a  continuing 
armsi 

To  w^ich  this  Senator  says  Amen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tnat  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ondered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoRii  as  follows: 


Cheating  Shouldn't  Hinder  a 
Nuclear  Test  Ban 


Sovii 

(By  Kdsta  Tsipis  and  Jerome  B.  Wiesner) 

Succes  at  the  summit  this  weekend  will 
have  to  mark  a  turning  point  in  the  Reagan 
administration's  current  insistence  that  the 
Soviets  cannot  be  trusted  in  arms  control 
agreemehts  and,  therefore,  that  no  com- 
plete bu)  on  nuclear  testing  is  possible.  A 
change  in  this  attitude  would  bring  the  ad- 
ministration more  in  line  with  the  best 
thinking  of  past  administrations. 

A  little  history:  when  President  Eisenhow- 
er first  proposed  banning  nuclear  tests  in 
the  hope  of  slowing  down  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  he  was  confronted  with  a  barrage  of 
suggesti|>ns  of  ways  in  which  the  Soviets 
might  vfolate  such  a  ban  undetected,  includ- 
ing testjig  behind  the  Sun.  His  administra- 
tion renjted  the  arguments  as  they  ap- 
peared, I  but  opponents  of  arms  control 
simply  continued  their  delaying  tactics  until 
he  left  Office. 

Although  President  Kennedy  did  achieve 
the  Pariial  Test  Ban  Treaty,  his  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  comprehensive  test  ban  were 
frustrated  by  the  same  kind  of  opposition. 
In  the  l|970s.  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, th«  Conunittee  on  the  Present  Danger 
made  similar  charges  of  Soviet  violations 
that  aga^n  turn  out  to  be  either  false  or  un- 
provable, but  that  sank  SALT  II. 

The  current  claims  of  Soviet  cheating  are 
presented  to  the  public  as  the  justification 
for  continuing  the  arms  race.  The  American 
people  ^e  being  deceived  by  this  argument. 


We  have  examined  both  the  major  adminis- 
tration claims  of  Soviet  violations  and  the 
weight  of  independent  judgment  about 
them,  and  we  summarize  our  findings  here. 
The  ABM  treaty:  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion's claim  is  that  the  Soviet  Dnion  is  vio- 
lating this  treaty  by  preparing  defenses  for 
its  territory.  But  the  official  report  of  the 
president  to  Congress  reads:  "The  evidence 
is  insufficient  to  fully  assess  compliance  of 
the  Soviet  Union  with  the  Treaty  .  .  ."  In 
other  words,  this  claim  is  a  guess. 

The  administration  points  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk  in  Sibe- 
ria as  further  proof  of  the  ABM  treaty  vio- 
lation. This  installation,  if  it  becomes  oper- 
ational, will  indeed  violate  the  treaty  provi- 
sion prohibiting  early-warning  radars  any- 
where but  on  the  nation's  twrders.  The 
Soviet  Union  declares  that  Krasnoyarsk  is  a 
spacetracking  radar.  The  optimal  way  of 
dealing  with  this  controversy  is  to  take  it  up 
at  the  Standing  Consultative  Conunission  in 
Geneva.  The  United  States  has  not  been 
willing  to  do  this,  perhaps  because  the 
Soviet  Union  is  challenging  some  U.S.  radar 
deployments.  • 

The  SS-25:  The  administration  says  that 
this  Soviet  missUe  violates  the  SALT  II 
agreements  twice.  First,  it  claims  the  SS-25 
violates  the  limit  on  new  types  of  missiles, 
defined  as  a  missile  differing  in  any  parame- 
ter from  existing  types  by  more  than  5  per- 
cent. The  Soviets  claim  that  the  SS-25  is  a 
modernization  of  the  SS-13:  the  administra- 
tion says  the  SS-25  throw-weight  is  more 
than  5  percent  greater. 

Second,  the  administration  charges  that 
the  Soviets  have  tested  the  SS-25  with  a 
warhead  that  is  less  than  50  percent  of  its 
total  throw-weight,  a  violation  of  a  SALT  II 
provision  designed  to  prevent  the  addition 
of  warheads  after  a  missile's  test  phase.  The 
Soviets  respond  that  U.S.  intelligence  has 
underestimated  the  throw-weight  of  the 
older  SS-13,  and  they  reportedly  conducted 
several  SS-13  launchings  in  1985  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  measure  correctly. 

Further,  they  say  that  during  the  limited- 
range  testing  of  the  SS-25  they  use  a  heavy 
instrumentation  package,  which  both  gives 
the  impression  of  greater  throw-weight  and 
makes  the  warhead  appear  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  payload.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
now  tested  the  SS-25  at  full  range.  The  re- 
sults of  these  tests,  known  to  the  United 
States,  should  resolve  the  question,  but  the 
administration  has  not  made  them  public. 

Encryption:  The  United  States  claims  that 
the  Soviets  are  encrypting  (encoding)  data 
during  their  missile  tests  in  violation  of  a 
SALT  II  provision  that  requires  that  all  te- 
lemetry relevant  to  compliance  with  treaty 
provisions  be  broadcast  oi>enly.  Judging 
from  the  administration's  detailed  compari- 
son of  the  SS-13  and  SS-25,  information  rel- 
evant to  determining  whether  the  missiles 
differ  by  more  than  5  percent  is  not  being 
encrypted. 

Characteristics  limited  by  the  treaty,  such 
as  missile  size  and  maneuvers  associated 
with  multiple  warheads,  satellite  cameras, 
so  verification  of  compliance  with  these 
SALT  provisions  does  not  depend  on  unen- 
crypted telemetry.  Telemetry  may  be  rele- 
vant in  other  cases,  but  the  administration 
has  been  unwilling  to  respond  to  the  Soviet 
request  that  we  tell  them  exactly  which  te- 
lemetry we  want  them  to  decode. 

Underground  testing:  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration states  that  'while  ambiguities  exist 
.  .  the  U.S.  reaffirms  that  a  number  of 
[Soviet]  tests  constitute  likely  violations"  of 
the   Partial   Test  Ban  Treaty.   For   many 


years  now,  because  of  systematic  errors  in 
the  calibration  of  our  measuring  instru- 
ments, the  United  States  has  been  overesti- 
mating the  yield  of  Soviet  underground 
tests.  British,  Swedish  Japanese  and  inde- 
pendent American  scientists  have  pointed 
out  the  source  of  these  errors.  Re[>orts  pre- 
pared in  198S  for  the  CIA  and  the  Defense 
Department  have  recommended  that  the 
administration  promptly  revise  its  methods 
of  estimating  Soviet  explosion  yields.  Three 
separate  government  contractors  have  con- 
cluded that  current  methods  are  incorrect, 
and  their  results  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
DOD  Technical  Revision  Panel  on  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Verification  and  the  Air  Force 
Technical  Applications  Center.  The  admin- 
istration has  not  questioned  these  conclu- 
sions. The  vast  majority  of  U.S.  seismolo- 
gists share  the  belief  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  exceded  the  Partial  Test  Ban 
Treaty  limit  of  150  kilotons.  The  adminis- 
tration proposes  more  studies. 

From  the  very  first  Soviet  nuclear  bomb 
test,  the  unilateral  monitoring  systems  of 
the  United  States  have  enabled  us  to  detect 
and  determine  the  characteristics  of  new 
Soviet  weapons  anil  to  monitor  their  deploy- 
ment. Proposed  inspection  arrangements 
would  reinforce  these  unilateral  verification 
capabilities.  The  possibility  of  Soviet 
"cheating"  on  a  complete  test  ban  agree- 
ment would  pose  a  minuscule  threat  to  U.S. 
security  compared  to  the  dangers  of  a  con- 
tinuing arms  race.  The  administration's  ar- 
gument to  reject  a  test  ban  on  these 
grounds  is  contrived  and  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

APRIL  30.  1T8»:  riRST  PRESIDENTIAL 
INAUGURATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
30,  1789,  198  years  ago  today  and 
nearly  2  months  after  the  date  set  for 
the  new  government's  first  meeting, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  were  finally 
able  to  carry  out  their  arrangements 
for  George  Washington's  first  inaugu- 
ration in  New  York  City. 

Washington  arrived  at  Federal  Hall 
dressed  in  a  dark  brown  coat  smd  Icnee 
breeches  with  metal  buttons  embossed 
with  eagles,  white  stockings,  and  a 
steel-hilted  sword.  His  hair  was  pow- 
dered and  drawn  back.  Escorted  by  a 
committee  made  up  of  Senators  Tris- 
tram Dalton,  Ralph  Izard,  and  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  Washington  entered 
the  Senate  Chamber  and  advanced  be- 
tween the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, bowing  to  each.  Vice  President 
John  Adams  led  him  to  the  chair.  The 
Senate  and  Adams,  its  President,  were 
arrayed  on  Washington's  right,  the 
House  and  its  Speaker  on  his  left. 
Washington  then  stepped  out  onto  a 
balcony  and  acknowledged  the  shouts 
from  the  crowd  below  with  a  bow.  He 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  Bible,  solemnly 
repeated  the  oath  administered  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Robert  Livingston,  and  bending  rever- 
ently, kissed  the  book.  Livingston 
stepped  forward  and  raising  his  hand, 
cried,  "Long  live  George  Washington, 
President  of  the  United  States! "  On 
that    note,    cannons    pounded,    bells 


rang,  and  three  cheers  erupted  the 
crowd. 

Washington  returned  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  read  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress to  a  standing  Congress.  After- 
wards there  was  a  grand  walking  pro- 
cession to  St.  Paul's  chapel  for  pray- 
ers. The  Senate  resumed  business 
after  the  service,  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  draft  a  reply  to  Washington's 
address,  and  adjourned.  That  night 
New  York  was  illuminated  with  bon- 
fires making  the  end  of  an  auspicious, 
exciting  day. 


IRAN/NICARAGUA  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  TO  BE  TELEVISED 
ON  CHANNEL  13 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  two  chairmen.  Senator 
INOUYE  and  Congressman  Hamilton,  I 
have  authorized  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate  that  the  public  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Secret 
Military  Assistance  to  Iran  and  the 
Nicaraguan  Opix>sition  and  the  Hotise 
Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
be  broadcast  live  on  the  closed  circuit 
congressional  cable  system.  These  pro- 
ceedings will  be  carried  on  channel  13. 

I  am  informed  that  Congressman 
Rose  has  made  a  similar  authorization 
on  behalf  of  the  House. 

I  hope  that  this  will  permit  Senators 
and  staff  to  keep  informed  on  the 
events  as  they  occur  during  these  im- 
portant hearings. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICA 
REMEMBERS  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  share  a  very  special  story  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  today:  a 
story  about  one  man  who  has  touched 
the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans; a  special  group  of  Americans 
who  live  and  work  overseas— our 
armed  services  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
very  special  tribute  to  an  organization, 
the  America  Remembers  Campaign, 
and  its  founder,  Don  Grimes,  who 
brings  joy  and  happiness  to  these  tens 
of  thousands  of  military  servicemen 
and  women  stationed  overseas. 

The  America  Remembers  Campaign 
is  a  4-year-old  project  that  publicizes 
the  addresses  of  UJS.  military  units 
throughout  the  world  and  encourages 
Americans  to  write  to  these  overseas 
servicemen  and  women  during  the 
Christmas  season. 

The  holiday  season  is  a  difficult  time 
for  our  overseas  service  people.  Many 
of  them  are  quite  young — only  18  or  19 
years  old— and  have  never  spent  much 
time  away  from  home.  The  cards  and 
letters  that  they  receive  from  our  Na- 
tion's citizens  truly  tell  them  that 
America  remembers:  that  Americans 
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are  grateful  for  the  vital  role  they  are 
ITlmying  In  protecting  their  country: 
and  that  Americans  know  they  are 
helping  to  keep  the  peace  throughout 
the  world. 

Don  Grimes  of  Bloomfield  Hills,  MI. 
a  UJS.  Army  Reserve  sergeant,  started 
the  America  Remembers  Campaign  in 
1983.  During  that  first  year  he  collect- 
ed over  850  pounds  of  mail  which  he 
distributed  to  military  personnel  over- 


Since  then  after  spending  countless 
hours  and  much  of  his  own  money  on 
the  endeavor.  Don  has  increased  the 
volume  of  mail  and  has  enlisted  the 
help  of  many  more  people,  including 
the  famous  syndicated  columnist  Abi- 
gaU  Van  Buren  or  "Dear  Abby"  in  his 
mission. 

Don's  philosophy  is  that  "we  should 
show  appreciation  for  people  who  keep 
us  free  not  just  when  there  is  a  war." 

This  past  Christmas  over  80,000 
American  troops  stationed  in  over  34 
countries  and  on  board  ships  in  3 
oceans  received  stacks  of  Christmas 
cards  from  tens  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans. Some  people  mailed  their  letters 
directly  to  the  military  units,  but 
thousands  of  letters  were  received  at 
America  Remembers.  It  was  then  that 
Don  decided  to  personally  deliver 
those  letters  addressed  to  American 
soldiers  based  in  West  Germany 
during  the  Christmas  season. 

Well  over  2  million  letters  were  re- 
ceived via  "Dear  Abby"  for  soldiers  in 
South  Korea,  sailors  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Indian  Ocean,  marines  in 
Okinawa,  and  stridiers  in  West  Germa- 
ny, just  to  name  a  few. 

Through  this  program,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  expressed 
their  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  the  mili- 
tary personnel  stationed  abroad  or  de- 
ployed at  sea. 

And  as  Capt.  J.A.  Moriarty,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  U.S.S.  John  F. 
Kennedy,  wrote  to  me,  the  cards  and 
letters  from  back  home  boosted  the 
troops'  morale  and  truly  showed  them 
they  were  of  value: 

We  were  a  long  way  from  our  families, 
loved  ones,  and  fellow  Americans  back  home 
but  Uirough  your  efforts  we  felt  much 
cl06er.  Down  deep  we  always  knew  America 
remembered  us  but  it  was  so  nice  to  see 
overwhelming  proof  that  America  does  re- 
member and  does  care  deeply  for  her  men 
overseas. 

In  a  letter,  Lin  Hurley,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Camp  Poster  USO  in 
Okinawa,  Japan,  described  the  excite- 
ment exhibited  by  troops  when  they 
began  opening  the  mail  on  Christmas 
Eve: 

Foster  USO  began  distribution  at  5:00 
p.m.  on  Christmas  Eve— it  was  a  reading 
frenzie!  Many  troops  stayed  all  night  read- 
ing through  hundreds  of  letters— two  men 
found  letters  from  folks  they  knew.  We 
were  overwhelmed  at  the  enthusiasm  shown 
by  our  troops  reading  the  wonderfully  warm 
and  funny  letters  word  by  word. 


Tie  troops  themselves  began  sorting  by 
State— their  loyalty  to  their  hometowns  is 
outstanding.  We  think  every  State  was  rep- 
resented but  where  they  couldn't  match  an 
exaqt  town  they  searched  for  the  closest  to 
it  *  "  *  the  entire  shipment  of  letters  was 
laid  I  out  on  the  center  floor  while  they 
searched.  It  kept  them  cheerfully  busy  for 
two  [days  and  kept  their  minds  off  their 
loneliness. 

*  4  *  These  letters  let  the  Marines  and 
othw  service  personnel  remember  why 
thejrre  here  and  that  its  worth  every  incon- 
venience. They're  walking  a  little  taller  with 
the  Motivation  from  the  States. 

Viftien  I  read  these  words,  I  felt  the 
full  impact  that  this  program  has 
made  on  these  men  and  women.  They 
feel  more  fully  appreciated  and  under- 
stood now  that  America  has  proven 
thai  it  does  care. 

I  im  deeply  honored  to  be  associated 
wit*  the  America  Remembers  Cam- 
paign, and  I  commend  Don  Grimes  on 
thejvaluable  service  he  is  performing 
for  our  American  servicemen. 

During  times  of  peace,  it  is  easy  for 
us  |to  take  these  brave  men  and 
worsen,  who  have  given  their  all  for 
liberty  and  freedom,  for  granted.  But  I 
am  hopeful  that  Don  Grimes  and  his 
Ami  rica  Remembers  Campaign  will 
rem  nd  us  of  the  vital  role  that  this 
ver]  special  group  of  Americans  play 
in  d  ifending  our  national  security. 


(  ONGRATULATIONS  TO  DR. 
CHARLES  A.  McCALLUM 

Ml-.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
ligh  «d  to  rise,  today,  to  congratulate 
Dr.  [Charles  A.  McCallum  who  recently 
was  unanimously  chosen  as  the  third 
pre^dent  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama at  Birmingham.  As  president, 
Dr.^cCallum  will  continue  to  provide 
UAB  with  outstanding  leadership  and 
guiqance  in  the  coming  years,  as  he 
has! done  for  so  long  in  the  past.  In 
choosing  Dr.  McCallum  for  this  post,  I 
believe  that  the  trustee  search  com- 
mitfee  has  completely  fulfilled  its  re- 
spo^ibility.  It  has  made  a  thorough 
seaijch  of  possible  candidates  through- 
out ;  the  Nation,  and  has  chosen  the 
one  [individual  who  is  best  able  to  lead 
the  I  students,  the  faculty,  and  the 
alumni  of  UAB,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  Birmingham  and  Alabama,  on  to 
greater  accomplishments  and  achieve- 
mei)ts  than  ever  before. 

Through  more  than  three  decades. 
Dr.  McCallum  has  been  connected 
with  UAB  in  every  capacity  imagina- 
ble, having  been  a  student,  a  resident. 
a  fapulty  memt>er.  a  dean,  a  vice  presi- 
dent, an  acting  president,  and  now  the 
president.  His  efforts  have  always 
been  msu-ked  with  consistent  achieve- 
merjt.  He  has  always  been  greatly  re- 
spe<Jted  by  his  colleagues  and  students. 

Dt.  McCallum  first  came  to  Birming- 
haitt  in  1951,  after  being  graduated 
fror  1  the  Tufts  College  Dental  School 
neai'  Boston,  to  begin  a  residency  in 
orai  surgery  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Alal  tama— the  predecessor  of  UAB.  He 


receive<|  his  medical  degree  from  the 
college  In  1957,  and  then  continued  as 
an  instructor  of  oral  surgery,  eventual- 
ly being  named  chairman  of  the  oral 
surgery  department.  Dr.  McCallum 
became  dean  of  the  school  of  dentistry 
in  1962,  the  same  year  that  a  new 
team  tojk  over  at  the  medical  college 
with  a  dream  of  turning  the  institu- 
tion into  a  nationally  known  health  in- 
stitution and  teaching  hospital. 

Since  the  University  of  Alabama  at 
Birmingtiam  was  ^ven  university 
status  irithln  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama system  in  1966,  many  achieve- 
ments have  been  made  and  many  suc- 
cesses have  been  wrought.  These  suc- 
cesses h  ive  been  made  possible  by  the 
commor  dreams,  the  joint  commit- 
ment, a]jd  the  unified  efforts  of  vari- 
ous peojle.  Dr.  Charles  McCallum  is 
one  of  those  who,  through  the  years, 
have  worked  with  tireless  zeal  and 
dedication  to  make  the  dream  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham 
take  shipe  and  form.  He  is  among 
those  wio  have  dedicated  their  lives 
and  the  r  labors  to  make  UAB  one  of 
the  preiiier  teaching  hospitals  in  the 
world. 

Throughout  his  service  with  UAB, 
Dr.  McCallum  has  shown  time  and 
again  both  an  enormous  devotion  to 
UAB  as  an  institution,  and  his  readi- 
ness to  :  espond  to  the  call  of  duty.  In 
1977,  wien  Dr.  Richardson  Hill  was 
named  president  of  UAB,  Charles 
McCallum  was  chosen  to  take  his 
place  as  the  vice  president  for  health 
affairs  <  f  UAB  and  as  director  of  the 
universi  y  medical  center.  When  Dr. 
Hill  announced  last  September  that  he 
planned  to  take  a  sabbatical  for  1  year 
and  thin  return  to  teaching.  Dr. 
McCalli^  was  chosen  to  serve  as 
acting  president,  while  still  responsible 
for  the  demands  of  his  former  job,  as 
well. 

As  the  president  of  UAB,  I  know 
that  Charles  McCallum  will  work  with 
great  injdustry  to  further  strengthen 
the  university,  building  on  the  great 
tradition  of  excellence  that  already 
exists.  Under  his  leadership,  UAB  will 
be  able  po  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future.  [I  believe  that  Dr.  Charles 
McCallisn  will  add  greatly  to  his  al- 
ready significant  contributions  to  edu- 
cation in  Alabama  and  in  America.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  and 
with  all  I  who  are  involved  with  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Alabama  at 
Birmingham,  as  well  as  all  those 
throughiDut  the  University  of  Alabama 
system  ^o  provide  the  citizens  of  our 
State  vtith  the  greatest  educational 
opportunities  available  in  the  world. 

Again]  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Dr.  Charles  McCallum  on  his  selection 
as  president  of  UAB.  I  know  that  his 
family  and  friends  are  very  proud,  and 
that  he  eagerly  anticipates  the  coming 
years. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Recori). 
There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald.  Apr.  3, 

1987] 

UAB's  McCalldm  Finishes  Climb  From 

Residency  to  Presidency 

(By  Jamie  Lucke) 

HuNTSviLLE.— It  was  snowing  by  the  time 
Charles  A.  "Scotty"  McCallum  finished 
shaking  hands  with  dozens  of  well-wishers 
yesterday  afternoon. 

'Even  though  the  skies  looked  threatening 
and  home  was  100  miles  away,  he  found  a 
pay  phone  before  leaving  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Huntsville  and  called  his  92- 
year-old  mother  in  Birmingham  to  tell  her 
the  news.  He  had  just  been  named  president 
of  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Birming- 
ham. 

The  good-natured,  hard-working  McCal- 
lum was  the  favorite  for  the  job  from  the 
outset.  His  advancement  into  the  presidency 
is  almost  like  a  family  succession.  He  started 
his  career  in  Birmingham  36  years  ago  when 
the  idea  of  a  world-class  medical  center  in 
Alabama  seemed  like  a  wild  dream  at  best,  a 
bad  joke  at  worst. 

But  McCallum.  61.  was  part  of  the  team 
that  made  that  dream  come  true.  He  has 
been  a  player  in  the  UAB  success  story  for 
most  of  the  medical  center's  41-year  history. 

"He's  part  of  the  generation  that  started 
everything,"  said  UAB  student  trustee 
Charlie  Priest,  a  member  of  the  16-member 
presidential  search  committee. 

Bom  in  North  Adams,  Mass..  on  Nov.  1. 
1925,  McCallum  attended  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege and  Wesleyan  University.  After  grad- 
uating from  Tufts  College  Dental  School 
near  Boston  in  1951.  he  came  to  Birming- 
ham and  began  a  residency  in  oral  surgery. 

He  earned  a  medical  degree  from  the 
then-Medical  College  of  Alabama  in  Bir- 
mingham in  1957.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
become  an  instructor  of  oral  surgery  and 
eventually  was  named  chairman  of  the  oral 
surgery  department. 

McCallum  became  dean  of  the  School  of 
Dentistry  in  1962.  the  year  a  new  team  took 
the  medical  center's  reins  and  began  push- 
ing the  institution  toward  national  promi- 
nence. Dr.  Joseph  Volker  was  named  vice 
president  for  health  affairs.  Dr.  S.  Richard- 
son Hill  became  dean  of  the  medical  school. 

In  1966,  when  UAB  was  given  university 
status  within  the  University  of  Alabama 
System.  McCallum  already  had  been  associ- 
ated with  the  institution  16  years. 

When  Volker  became  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  System  in  1977  and 
Hill  moved  into  the  UAB  presidency,  McCal- 
lum moved  into  Hill's  former  position  as 
vice  president  for  health  affairs  and  direc- 
tor of  the  medical  center. 

McCallum  has  received  numerous  profes- 
sional honors,  including  Alabama  Dentist  of 
the  Year  in  1984. 

He  served  as  a  visiting  professor  at  the 
University  of  Baghdad  School  of  Dentistry 
in  Iraq  from  1975-77. 

He  received  an  honorary  doctorate  from 
Georgetown  University  in  1982  and  had  held 
numerous  offices  in  professional  organiza- 
tions. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Alice  Rebecca 
Lasseter.  who  was  at  the  meeting  yesterday 
when  the  University  of  Alabama  System 
Board  of  Trustees  unanimously  named  him 
UAB  president. 


The  McCallums  have  four  sons. 

After  the  vote.  University  of  Alabama 
President  Joab  Thomas  reached  over  to 
shake  McCallum's  hand. 

Priest,  a  former  UAB  student  government 
vice  president,  also  shook  McCallum's  hand. 
When  Priest  Joked  that  he  hoped  the  new 
president  would  continue  to  be  responsive  to 
students.  McCallum  gave  him  a  friendly 
punch  on  the  shoulder. 

After  the  meeting.  Priest  praised  McCal- 
lum's style  and  abilities.  "He's  frank.  He's 
blunt— at  least  he  is  with  the  students.  And 
I  appreciate  that.  He's  a  workaholic.  And  he 
pays  great  attention  to  detail. 

"A  lot  of  people  may  think  it  wasn't  a  gen- 
uine effort  to  find  a  new  president.  It  really 
was.  We  had  some  long  meetings  and  heated 
debates  and  Dr.  McCallum  was  the  best 
choice." 

McCallum  often  stresses  the  need  to  main- 
tain the  high  quality  of  the  medical  team  at 
UAB  and  the  need  to  give  the  faculty  the 
resources  and  space  they  need  to  excel. 

In  typical  fashion  yesterday.  McCallum 
made  a  point,  when  speaking  to  reporters, 
to  praise  his  secretary.  Kitty  Robinson,  and 
the  other  members  of  his  office  staff  for  the 
extra  work  they  have  done  during  the  seven 
months  he  has  held  both  top  positions  at 
UAB.  "I  have  some  great  help."  he  said. 

In  an  interview  after  being  named  presi- 
dent, McCallum  said  he  has  not  changed  his 
stand  against  UAB  football.  He  said  the 
search  committee  asked  about  that  and  he 
reaffirmed  his  opposition  to  starting  a  UAB 
football  program  at  this  time. 

"I  think  we  have  more  critical  things  to 
think  about,"  he  said,  "adding  that  there 
may  be  a  point  in  time"  when  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  start  a  football  program  at 
UAB. 

[From  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald.  Apr.  3. 

1987] 

Trustees  Name  Dr.  McCallum  UAB 

I*RESIDENT 

(By  Jamine  Lucke) 

Huntsville.— Dr.  Charles  A.  "Scotty" 
McCallum.  the  new  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  at  Birmingham,  said  yester- 
day that  his  goal  is  to  "make  UAB  even 
greater." 

"I  inherit  a  rich  tradition,  great  faculty 
and  dedicated  student  body."  McCallum 
told  the  school's  board  of  trustees  after 
being  unanimously  chosen  as  UAB's  third 
president. 

"What  I  like  about  each  and  every  individ- 
ual at  this  institution  is  the  spirit  to  excel; 
not  to  accept  average,  but  to  be  outstand- 
ing." 

McCallum,  61  has  served  as  UAB's  acting 
president  since  September. 

The  university  is  Birmingham's  largest 
employer  and  its  president  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  powerful 
members  of  the  community. 

University  of  Alabama  Chancellor 
Thomas  Bartlett.  who  yesterday  recom- 
mended McCallum  to  the  trustees,  said  he 
considered  him  "the  standard  against  whom 
all  other  candidates  should  be  judged." 

McCallum  was  chosen  from  a  field  of  can- 
didates that  originally  numbered  127.  A  16- 
member  seareh  committee  identified  seven 
finalists.  Bartlett  said  he  invited  "the 
strongest"  of  the  seven  to  meet  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  decision  finally  came  down  to  McCal- 
lum and  an  out-of-state  physican.  according 
to  trustee  Yetta  Samford.  who  headed  a 
trustee  advisory  committee  that  aided  the 
seareh. 


"There  were  many  reasons  for  choosing 
Dr.  McCallum."  Samford  said.  ""He's  well-re- 
spected throughout  the  country.  He  has 
shown  what  good  administrative  skills  he 
has.  And  he  knows  UAB." 

McCallum  is  less  than  four  years  away 
from  the  standard  retirement  age  for  UA 
system  administrators.  Bartlett  and  others 
said  McCallum's  knowledge  of  UAB  out- 
weighed the  disadvantage  of  his  age  because 
he  will  be  immediately  effective  as  presi- 
dent. 

"I  think  age  probably  would  have  been  a 
drawback  had  he  not  been  so  familiar  with 
this  university,"  Samford  said.  "He  won't 
need  a  learning  period." 

Bartlett  said,  "There's  a  lot  going  on  at 
UAB.  It's  important  to  keep  up  the  momen- 
tum. UAB  is  a  campus  that  has  to  do  so 
much  for  itself  because  the  state  is  not  in  a 
financial  position  to  do  a  great  deal.  Under 
Dr.  McCallum,  UAB  can  move  forward  with- 
out missing  a  stride." 

UA  System  jjolicy  is  for  senior  administra- 
tors to  retire  at  65,  Bartlett  said.  The  man- 
datory state  retirement  age  is  70. 

McCallum  said  he  has  not  even  thought 
about  retirement. 

""I've  just  got  too  much  enthusiasm  and 
too  many  things  to  accomplish  and  do." 
McCallum  said.  "Some  people  are  happy  to 
hang  up  their  shoes  at  a  certain  time.  I'm 
not.  I've  worked  long  hours  and  always 
have,  and  I  don't  see  why  that  would 
change." 

The  choice  of  McCallum  as  president 
came  as  no  surprise,  although  the  timing 
was  unexpected. 

Bartlett  said  the  seareh  committee  fin- 
ished its  work  Tuesday,  the  same  day  that 
McCallum  was  interviewed  by  the  commit- 
tee for  about  two  hours. 

After  meeting  with  Bartlett  Wednesday. 
McCallum  said,  he  expected  an  announce- 
ment to  be  made  at  the  trustees  meeting 
yesterday.  But  he  did  not  know  for  sure 
that  he  was  the  final  choice  until  he  heard 
Bartlett  say  so  at  the  afternoon  meeting  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  Huntsville. 

"I  must  say  things  have  moved  along  very 
rapidly."  McCallum  said,  adding  that  he  was 
"pleased  and  proud  to  have  been  selected." 

None  of  the  finalists'  names  were  made 
public.  Bartlett  said  the  confidentiality 
woUld  aid  the  UA  System  in  future  searches 
because  candidates  would  have  greater  con- 
fidence that  their  current  jobs  would  not  be 
jeopardized  by  publicity. 

The  seven  top  contenders  were  all  physi- 
cians, according  to  a  source  on  the  commit- 
tee. The  Second-place  finisher  was  a  top  ad- 
ministrator at  a  teaching  hospital. 

McCallum.  a  physician,  dentist  and  oral 
surgeon,  has  been  associated  with  the  medi- 
cal center  in  Birmingham  for  more  than 
three  decades. 

"I  am  fortunate  to  have  had  a  long  and  in- 
timate relationship  with  the  institution."  he 
said. 

He  has  been  a  student,  a  resident,  a  facul- 
ty member,  a  dean,  a  vice  president  and  an 
acting  president  at  UAB. 

Since  becoming  acting  president.  McCal- 
lum has  continued  to  serve  as  medical  vice 
president  and  medical  center  director. 

""I've  done  both  for  seven  months."  he 
said.  "It  would  be  impossible  to  continue 
that  on  a  long-range  basis." 

He  said  one  of  his  first  tasks  as  president 
will  be  to  begin  the  selection  process  for  a 
new  vice  president  for  medical  affairs  and 
medical  center  director.  That  is  the  position 
from  which  UAB  presidents  traditionally 
are  chosen. 
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UAB'B  first  two  presidents— Joseph  Volker 
mnd  8.  Richardson  Hill— each  headed  the 
medical  school  and  the  medical  center 
before  becoming  president. 

Hill.  63.  announced  last  May  that  he 
would  step  down  from  the  presidency  this 
year  and  return  to  teaching.  Meanwhile. 
Hill  began  a  one  year  sabbatical  and  McCal- 
lum  was  named  acting  president 

Reaction  in  Birmingham  to  McCailum's 
appointment  was  positive. 

"I  am  absolutely  delighted  with  the  selec- 
tion of  Dr.  McCallum  as  our  president.  I 
think  he  has  the  qualities  that  we  need  to 
continue  to  develop  on  this  campus."  said 
Mary  Neil  Sprayl>erry,  assistant  administra- 
tor for  University  Hospital  and  assistant 
vice  president  for  health  affairs  and  infor- 
mation services.  "I  would  say  that  he  was 
clearly  the  correct  choice  for  the  position." 

She  served  on  the  16-member  search  com- 
mittee that  began  screening  candidates  in 
September.  She  said  the  committee  received 
applications  from  many  highly  qualified  in- 
dividuals. 

I.  Fred  Trawick  Jr.,  an  associate  market- 
ing professor  and  committee  member,  said 
outsiders  might  believe  that  McCallum  had 
a  lock  on  the  presidency  from  the  start. 

"The  truth  is.  it  was  a  real  search."  he 
said.  "We  looked  nationally  for  the  best 
person  to  be  president  at  an  institution  like 
UAB.  When  we  finished  our  work,  it  Just 
looked  like  the  Inside  candidate  was  the 
strongest  one." 

Trawick  said  the  committee  interviewed 
only  McCallum  and  the  strongest  outside 
candidate  and  saw  no  reason  to  interview 
others. 

Trawick.  who  also  is  chairman  of  the  fac- 
ulty senate  of  University  College,  said 
McCallum  was  the  best  qualified  to  head 
Iwth  UAB's  medical  facilities  and  its  non- 
medical areas. 

"As  acting  president,  he  has  made  a  lot  of 
effort  to  find  out  a  lot  more  about  our  side 
of  campus  and  has  expressed  his  concerns 
for  the  development  and  for  the  situation  of 
low  faculty  salaries."  Trawick  said.  "I  think 
he  will  continue  to  show  those  concerns  as 
president." 

Attorney  James  C.  Barton  Sr.,  another 
committee  member,  said  McCailum's  selec- 
tion "is  certainly  an  excellent  appointment. 
UAB  is  in  good  hands." 

Barton  said  McCailum's  experience  and 
proven  executive  ability  were  so  great  that 
he  set  the  standard  by  which  other  candi- 
dates were  measured. 

Committee  member  Louis  Willie,  presi- 
dent of  Booker  T.  Washington  Insurance 
Co.,  agreed  that  McCallum  was  the  best 
choice. 

"We  had  several  outstanding  people  who 
were  considered  and  seriously  considered." 
he  said.  "But.  in  the  final  analysis,  we  felt 
that  Dr.  McCallum  was  the  most  outstand- 
ing of  all  those  considered. 

"I  think  that  he  will  be  good  for  the 
whole  of  Birmingham,  as  well  as  being  a 
good  president  for  the  university." 

Ed  LaMonte,  a  former  UAB  faculty 
member  and  executive  secretary  to  Birming- 
ham Mayor  Richard  Arrington,  said  he  does 
not  know  McCallum  well  but  has  great  re- 
spect for  the  new  president. 

"I  think  that  he  is  going  to  be  a  very 
strong  and  no-nonsense  leader  at  the  univer- 
sity." he  said. 

"My  impression  is  that  he  is  really  one  of 
the  early  contributors  to  the  great  success 
of  the  university,  that  in  his  own  field  of 
work  and  in  the  medical  center  he  has  es- 
tablished a  national  and  international  repu- 


ulty 
fall. 

N^  Berte.  Birmingham-Southern  presi- 
dentt  said  he  got  to  know  McCallum  well 
about  four  years  ago  when  Berte  was  gener- 
al campaign  chairman  for  the  United  Way 
and  ^cCallum  was  a  co-chairman. 

"I  have  very  strong  feelings  about  his 
comgiitment  to  this  community,  his  knowl- 
edge of  education  and  his  dedication  to  the 
UniiAersity  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham," 
Ber^said. 

He  said  McCallum  has  a  reputation  "as  a 
very  fine  administrator  of  a  medically  relat- 
ed academic  program." 
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tati^,"  said  LaMonte.  who  will  join  the  fac-  the  resj  ect  and  the  admiration  of  his 
at  Birmingham-Southern  College  this    inferior  as  well   as  superior  officers. 

Througo  his  professionalism,  his  hard 
work,  aad  his  great  devotion,  he  has 
truly  diitinguished  himself,  earning  a 
great  reputation  throughout  the 
entire  Armed  Forces. 

With  jsuch  great  experience  in  so 
many  different  areas.  General  Bugg 
possesses  a  tremendous  practical 
knowledge  of  operations  that  is  of 
enormous  benefit  when  combined  with 
his  administrative  training,  skills,  and 
experience.  Additionally,  he  has  re- 
ceived Advanced  military  training  at 
Quartermaster  School,  at  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College,  at 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  at  Transportation  School,  and 
at  the  Ajrmy  War  College.  He  has  also 
received  a  degree  from  the  executive 
prograni  in  national  and  international 
security  jat  Harvard  University. 

Throukhout  his  assignment  as  the 
commander  of  the  121st  ARCOM, 
General  Bugg  has  implemented  this 
vast  knowledge  and  training  in  ways 
which  have  benefited  the  entire  com- 
mand. During  his  tenure,  the  overall 
strength  of  the  ARCOM  has  been  sig- 
nificantly fortified  and  increased. 
Equipm«nt  has  improved  and  person- 
nel strength  and  training  is  better.  Es- 
sentially^ General  Bugg  has  ensured 
that  thJB  121st  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Commahd  is  in  an  enhanced  state  of 
mobilization  readiness.  And  through- 
out his  31  years  of  service,  he  has  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  arduous  goal  of 
preparing  those  who  serve  him  with 
the  knowledge  and  confidence  to  lead 
in  theiC  own  right.  These  are  the 
duties  of  every  commander,  and  MaJ. 
Gen.  Rbbert  Bugg  has  fulfilled  his 
duties  in  an  outstanding  capacity. 

In  adoltion  to  the  numerous  contri- 
butions he  has  made  to  my  State  and 
our  Nanon  through  his  Involvement 
with  the  Army  Reserve.  General  Bugg 
has  provided  an  outstanding  service  to 
the  people  of  his  community  and  Ala- 
bama ai  the  vocational  director  for 
the  Randolph  County  and  Roanoke 
City  Board  of  Education.  Thus,  he  is 
instrumental  in  preparing  students  for 
careers,  I  and  in  providing  businesses 
with  skilled  employees.  His  work  is  im- 
portant ko  the  happiness  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  lives  of  those  who  uti- 
lize vocational  education  programs  in 
Randoliih  County. 

For  iiiany,  msuiy  years,  Maj.  Gen. 
Robert  Bugg  has  worked  to  serve  his 
community,  my  State,  and  our  Nation 
with  tireless  energy  and  great  care. 
His  achievements  are  numerous  and 
his  cont^butions  are  tremendous.  He 
has  set  an  example  that  all  should 
follow.  ]  believe  that  the  present  and 
future  s  access  of  our  coimtry  is  entire- 
ly dependent  on  efforts  such  as  those 
that  General  Bugg  has  made.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  accomplishments 
and  commend  him  for  his  work.  The 


citizens  of  Alabama  and  of  America 
are  in  his  debt. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  GEN.  ROBERT 
O.  BUGG 

tJa.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
hotwr  to  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Maj  Gen.  Robert  O.  Bugg,  of  Wadley. 
AL.  tfor  the  outstanding  leadership  and 
service  that  he  has  provided  as  com- 
maoder  of  the  121st  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve Command,  located  in  Birming- 
hani,  AL.  General  Bugg  has  recently 
completed  his  assignment  as  com- 
maijider  of  the  121st  ARCOM,  and  was 
hom>red  last  Friday  night  at  a  banquet 
thai  was  held  in  Birmingham.  This 
banouet  provided  recognition  long 
due j  for  General  Bugg  has  served  our 
Nation,  my  State,  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  with  great  loyalty,  distinction, 
and! dedication  for  many,  many  years. 
His  jcontributions  to  our  national  de- 
fen*  are,  indeed,  inmiense.  For  over 
31  years  of  commissioned  service,  he 
has  responded  with  honor  and  dignity 
to  t|is  country's  call  of  duty.  He  has, 
ind^d.  well  served  the  people  of  Ala- 
ban  a  and  of  America. 

General  Bugg  received  his  commis- 
sion as  a  second  lieutenant  on  August 
5.  l!  155,  after  receiving  his  bachelor  of 
scie  ice  degree  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion from  Auburn  University.  He  also 
late*  received  his  master  of  science 
degiee  in  agricultural  education  from 
Aub  am  in  1958,  and  a  degree  in  school 
adnfinistration  from  Jacksonville 
State  University  in  1979. 

During  his  service  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve,  General  Bugg  has  held  vari- 
ous bositions  which  have  provided  him 
witn  a  wealth  of  expertise  at  many 
levels  of  command  and  in  a  great 
range  of  different  areas  of  concern. 
HisT  experience  includes  service  as  a 
plaooon  leader,  as  adjutant  to  both  an 
engineer  battalion  and  quartermaster 
battplion,  as  an  operations  officer  of  a 
quartermaster  battalion,  as  well  as  op- 
erations officer  of  a  support  group  and 
field  depot.  He  has  also  served  as  the 
director  of  security,  intelligence,  plan- 
ning, and  training  of  a  field  depot,  as 
conimander  of  a  maintenance  battal- 
ionj  as  commander  of  a  field  depot, 
anq  as  a  conunander  of  a  transporta- 
tioni  brigade.  Prior  to  assuming  com- 
mand of  the  121st  ARCOM.  General 
Buflg  served  for  almost  4  years  as 
depity  commander.  In  each  of  these 
pos  tions.   General  Bugg  has  earned 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  morn- 
ing business  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  Morning  business  was  to 
expire  at  10  o'clock. 

Morning  business  is  closed. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION— 1988 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  49) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1988.  1989.  1990.  and  1991.  , 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Pending: 

(1)  Byrd  motion  to  recommit  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  with 
instructions  to  report  back  forthwith,  with 
language  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

(2)  Chiles  Amendment  No.  174  (to  the 
motion  to  recommit),  with  language  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

(3)  Chiles  Amendment  No.  179  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  174).  of  a  perfecting  nature. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  may  speak  for  5  minutes  out 
of  order,  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  may 
speak  for  5  minutes,  5  to  10  minutes, 
each  of  them,  out  of  order,  and  that  I 
may  then  speak  5  minutes  out  of 
order,  and  that  the  time  be  equally 
charged  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Byrd  pertaining  to 
the  introduction  of  legislation  are 
printed  later  in  today's  Record.) 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 


The 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  under  the  order,  I  was  to  be  rec- 
ognized to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


BILATERAL  SEMICONDUCTOR 
ARRANGEMENT  WITH  JAPAN 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
written  the  following  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan: 

Deah  Mr.  Presideut:  Tour  decision  on 
April  17,  1987,  to  Increase  tariffs  on  certain 


articles  from  Japan,  in  retaliation  for  non- 
compliance by  the  Government  of  Japan  in 
implementing  the  provisions  of  our  bilateral 
semiconductor  arrangement,  was  justified, 
timely,  and  appropriate.  As  you  know,  the 
Senate  adopted,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
93-0.  on  March  19,  1987.  a  resolution  urging 
just  such  retaliatory  action  by  you. 

There  have  been  a  spate  of  recent  reports, 
attributed  to  high-ranking  officials  in  your 
Administration,  to  the  effect  that  the  Japa- 
nese government  has  corrected  the  situation 
and  it  is  now  in  compliance  with  the  agree- 
ment. Liacking  clear  cut  evidence  that  Japan 
is  now  implementing  the  agreement  and 
that  such  implemention  will  be  sustained 
over  the  long-run.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  lift  the  sanctions  that  you 
have  imposed.  First,  the  sanctions  them- 
selves were  mild  in  their  effect,  imposed  on 
only  four  products  and  at  a  level  of  value 
that  cannot  possibly  have  any  significant 
economic  impact  on  our  overall  economic  re- 
lationship with  Japan.  Since  the  sanctions, 
therefore,  are  primarily  symbolic  in  nature, 
to  lift  them  at  this  time  would  be  a  symbol 
of  something  else— American  indecisiveness 
and  vacillation— 

I  did  not  have  "vacillation"  in  the 
letter.  It  is  another  good  word  that  oc- 
curred to  me— 

American  indecisiveness  and  confusion. 

Secondly,  and  most  important,  no  case  has 
been  made  in  any  convincing  manner  that 
the  Japanese  are  abiding  by.  or  in  good 
faith  attempting  to  implement  the  key  pro- 
visions of  the  semiconductor  agreement.  In 
regard  to  American  industry  access  to  the 
Japanese  semiconductor  market,  the  agree- 
ment provided  that  the  "expected  improve- 
ment in  access  to  Japanese  markets  should 
be  gradual  and  steady."  However,  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  Japanese  semiconductor 
market  has  been  flat  from  the  time  of  sign- 
ing the  agreement  last  September  through 
this  February,  and  the  March  figures  show 
a  slight  decline  in  that  share,  according  to 
your  Trade  Representatives'  office,  from  8.5 
percent  to  around  8.4  percent.  In  order  to 
maintain  that  the  agreement  is  being  imple- 
mented, there  would  have  to  be  a  sustain- 
able trend  for  several  months,  gradually  in- 
creasing above  this  level.  Clearly,  no  such 
trend  is  yet  observable. 

As  to  the  provision  requiring  prevention 
of  Japanese  dumping  in  third  countries,  the 
figures  for  March,  according  to  your  trade 
office,  show  no  improvement  in  the  situa- 
tion. Apparently,  dumping  has  continued 
unabated,  in  that  most  third  country  sales 
are  at  least  30  percent  below  market  value. 
Obviously,  without  verification  that  such 
practices  have  stopped  for  at  least  a  month 
or  more,  it  could  not  be  maintained  that  the 
provision  is  being  Implemented. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  provision  (section  3 
of  the  Arrangement)  that  requires  the  Japa- 
nese to  establish  an  "organization  which 
will  provide  sales  assistance  for  foreign 
semiconductor  producers  as  they  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  Japanese  market",  and  pro- 
motes "long-term  relationships  between 
Japanese  semiconductor  purchasers  and  for- 
eign producers  .  .  ."  In  fact,  the  shell  of 
such  an  organization  was  established,  but 
American  semiconductor  manufacturers  are 
boycotting  the  organization  because  the 
Japanese  are  requiring  cash  contributions  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  order 
for  UJ5.  companies  to  have  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate. This  "buy-in"  requirement  is  no- 
where in  the  agreement  and  seems  to  me  to 
indicate  a  lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese  to  execute  Section  3. 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  a  historic  record  of  abiding  in 
good  faith  with  agreements  which  we  reach 
with  other  nations.  We  have  every  right  to 
require  good  faith  compliance  in  all  such 
agreements,  be  they  in  the  field  of  arms 
control  or  trade,  and  our  co-signatories 
should  expect  us  to  act  firmly  if  they  do  not 
live  up  to  commitments  solemnly  made.  It 
would  be  entirely  counterproductive  to  lift 
the  sanctions  you  rightly  imposed  in  con- 
nection with  the  semiconductor  matter  until 
sustained  compliance,  over  a  period  of 
monttis.  can  be  clearly  demonstrated. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  sustain  your  decision 
by  legislative  means.  I  stand  ready  to  pro- 
vide you  with  that  kind  of  support.  In  your 
discussions  with  the  Japanese  leader,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect.  I  believe 
it  is  important  to  convey  this  message  in 
terms  which  are  umnistakable  and  direct. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  C.  Btrd. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  letter  in  its 
entirety  which  I  wrote  President 
Reagan  yesterday. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  wishes  to  speak 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  may  speak  out  of  order 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  that  the 
time  be  charged  equally  on  both  sides 
of  the  resolution  which  I  think  is  pre- 
eminent and  fair,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  upon  the  (inclusion  of 
Mr.  Roth's  remarks,  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess. 

Mr.  Chiles  indicated  he  would  like 
to  be  in  recess  for  a  while  because  the 
discussions  are  going  on  off  the  floor 
and  rather  than  just  keep  the  Senate 
in  a  long  quortim  call,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  following  Mr.  Roth's  remarks 
for  45  minutes  and  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader. 


TAX  AND  SPEND  BUDGET 
POLICY 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  18  months  or  so  the  budget  pic- 
ture seemed  to  improve  somewhat.  In- 
stead of  growing  deficits  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  deficits  were  projected 
to  shrink  imder  current  policy.  If  Con- 
gress did  nothing,  deficits  would  de- 
cline by  about  $18  billion  annually, 
falling  to  a  level  of  around  $85  billion 
by  1992.  This  projection  was  due  to  a 
slowdown  in  the  pace  of  Federal 
spending  growth,  while  revenues 
climbed  an  average  of  $77  billion  each 
year.  By  1992,  baseline  revenues  imder 
current  policy  would  be  almost  $400 
billion  over  their  fiscal  1987  level. 
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If  Craigress  took  responsible  steps  to 
restrain  spending  growth  over  the 
next  5  years,  the  deficit  problem  could 
be  virtually  eliminated.  However,  from 
its  behavior  it  is  evident  that  some  in 
Congress  have  no  real  interest  in  con- 
trolling Federal  spending;  instead  they 
are  pushing  Federal  spending  ever 
higher.  This  spending  spree  will  pre- 
vent the  projected  deficit  decline  from 
taking  place,  throwing  away  a  tremen- 
dous opportunity  to  put  our  fiscal 
house  in  order.  Instead  of  fiscal  re- 
straint, advocates  of  unbridled  spend- 
ing argue  for  more  taxes.  Though  they 
will  Justify  tax  increases  in  the  name 
of  deficit  reduction,  these  revenues 
would  in  fact  stimulate  a  surge  in  Fed- 
eral outlays. 

As  pointed  out  by  Nobel  Laureate 
James  Buchanan,  budgeting  in  legisla- 
ttires  is  not  always  based  on  cool  con- 
sideration of  costs  and  benefits.  The 
benefits  of  each  constituent  program 
are  visible,  and  often  amplified  by  lob- 
byists, while  the  costs  of  each  program 
are  diffused  among  present  and  future 
taxpayers.  As  a  result,  special  interest 
pressure  to  increase  an  item  of  spend- 
ing is  usually  much  more  intense  and 
better  organized  than  is  opposition  to 
the  cost  imposed  on  each  of  the  tax- 
payers. Moreover,  cooperation  among 
special  interest  groups  and  logrolling 
can  lead  to  funding  of  many  programs 
which  could  not  pass  individually  jus- 
tified on  their  own  merits. 

Now  if  Senators  were  to  stand  on 
this  floor  and  say  "we  are  going  to 
embaiiL  on  a  spending  spree,  and  we 
wiU  finance  it  on  the  backs  of  the  tax- 
payers" everyone  would  be  amazed. 
But  this  is  exactly  what  we  are  about 
to  do.  The  tax  increases  in  the  various 
budget  proposals  have  nothing  to  do 
with  deficit  reduction.  Congress  has 
shown  time  and  time  again  that  it  will 
spend  every  dime  of  additional  reve- 
nue raised,  and  then  some.  It 
shouldn't  surprise  anyone  that  new 
taxes  will  be  used  for  additional  spend- 
ing. If  a  Senator  has  the  choice  of 
voting  for  an  appropriations  bill  that 
includes  many  urgently  needed  new 
benefits  for  his  constitutents,  or 
voting  against  it  in  order  to  protect 
the  general  interest  of  burdened  tax- 
payers, many  yet  unborn,  it's  no 
wonder  that  the  impulse  to  spend 
often  wins  out.  The  only  way  to  make 
sure  the  extra  taxes  are  not  spent  is 
not  to  collect  them  in  the  first  place. 
The  tax  burden  is  already  high 
enough. 

How  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
believe  that  the  American  people  are 
undertaxed?  Few  would  say  so  openly, 
but  many  will  vote  for  new  taxes.  As  I 
noted  earlier,  according  to  CBO. 
almost  $400  billion  in  additional  reve- 
nue will  be  added  to  the  revenue  base- 
line under  current  law.  Those  who 
vote  for  more  taxes  are  really  saying 
that  $400  bUlion  in  additional  revenue 
isn't  enough,  that  we  need  much  more 


to  nil  the  Government  and  reduce  the 
deficit.  In  truth,  they  are  saying  that 
over  $1  trillion  isn't  enough  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  spend,  so  the 
Congress  will  have  to  take  even  more. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  releasing  a 
new  ^port  prepared  for  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  JEC  on  our 
budget  dilemma.  After  discussing  some 
of  the  reasons  why  Congress  might  be 
expected  to  respond  to  additional  reve- 
nues with  more  spending,  this  report 
proceeds  to  test  this  hypothesis  with 
sophisticated  econometric  techniques. 
The  result  is  that  after  controlling  for 
uneifployment,  inflation,  business 
cycl^.  and  wars.  Government  is  found 
to  soend  $1.58  every  additional  dollar 
of  revenue.  The  significance  of  this 
repoit  is  clear  New  taxes  will  stimu- 
late more  spending  and  larger  deficits. 

The  advocacy  of  new  taxes  is  espe- 
cially perverse  given  concerns  voiced 
aboi4  the  health  of  the  American 
economy  and  international  competi- 
tiven(ess.  Oil  import  fees,  higher  tax 
rates^  transaction  taxes,  and  other  sug- 
gested taxes  would  damage  the  econo- 
my. Blew  taxes  would  remove  resources 
from]  the  private  sector,  undermining 
economic  growth  and  the  average 
American's  standard  of  living.  These 
economic  costs  would  be  imposed  with- 
out {jutting  a  dent  in  the  deficit. 

Mr,  President,  we  cannot  tax  our- 
selves into  prosperity,  or  into  a  bal- 
ance^  budget.  The  number  and  ex- 
pense of  new  spending  initiatives  this 
year  ^ake  it  clear  where  any  new  rev- 
enue$  will  go.  In  our  consideration  of 
taxe^  and  the  budget  Congress  resem- 
bles pothing  so  much  as  a  dog  chasing 
its  o^  tail. 

To#ay.  I  am  releasing  a  study  that 
shows  that  tax  increases  will  increase, 
not  decrease,  the  budget  deficit.  Each 
additional  dollar  of  tax  revenue  is 
foun^  to  stimulate  $1.58  of  new  Feder- 
al sending,  thus  pushing  the  deficit 
up  58  cents  ifor  each  revenue  dollar. 

Thjs  study  entitled  "Federal  Tax  In- 
crea^s  and  the  Budget  Deficit"  pro- 
vides evidence  to  test  the  public  choice 
theory  that  new  revenues  will  encour- 
age many  Members  of  Congress  to 
favoii  new  additional  constituent 
spending. 

The  study  was  undertaken  by  two 
academic  economists.  Professors 
Vedc^er  and  Gallaway  of  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, and  a  JEC  staff  member. 

Public  choice  is  a  theory  of  govern- 
ment behavior  which  was  recognized 
by  tie  1986  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
to  Df .  James  Buchanan,  the  economist 
who  jhad  a  major  role  in  the  develop- 
menli  of  this  theory. 

Thfe  public  choice  theory  asserts 
thatlpublic  officials  make  budget  deci- 
sion4  on  the  basis  of  lienefits  to  con- 
stituents and  special  interest  pres- 
sures, rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
sound  fiscal  policy. 
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A  rec^t  example  of  this  public 
choice  til  eory  would,  of  course,  be  the 
highway  bill. 

According  to  recent  CBO  numbers 
the  budget  picture  has  improved  over 
the  last  18  months.  Instead  of  growing 
deficits  is  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
CBO  has!  projected  that  deficits  under 
current  policy  would  decline  by  about 
$18  billioin  annually,  falling  to  a  level 
of  around  $85  billion  by  1992. 

This  rasults  from  the  fact  that  the 
pace  of  f^eral  spending  growth  has 
slowed  while  revenues  are  estimated  to 
increase  %r.  average  of  $77  billion  over 
each  of  the  next  5  years. 

In  oth^r  words,  the  current  budget 
outlook  (Sin  be  seen  as  encouraging  as 
long,  and  I  emphasize,  as  long  as  the 
general  budget  policy  is  one  of  re- 
straint. 

This  presents  us  an  opportunity  to 
bring  the  deficits  under  control,  but  it 
also  brings  a  danger  that  an  irrespon- 
sible speeding  policy  could  change  the 
assumptions  and  prevent  a  decline  in 
the  deficit.  Though  a  tax  increase  will 
be  presuttiably  justified  by  a  desire  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  its  actual  result  will 
be  to  stimulate  more  spending  and 
thereby  increase  the  deficit. 

We  cailnot  tax  ourselves  into  pros- 
perity or  I  into  a  balanced  budget.  The 
number  and  expense  of  new  spending 
initiatives  have  made  it  clear  where 
the  new  revenues  will  go.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  taxes  and  the  budget, 
those  whp  argue  for  tax  increases  re- 
semble nothing  so  much  as  a  dog  chas- 
ing its  owin  tail. 

I  urge  |my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
false  precise  of  tax  increases  to  meet 
deficit  targets. 

Mr.  Prasident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thatJ  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Tix  Increases  and  the  Budget  Det- 
iciT,  194|-1986  Soke  Ehpirical  Evidence 

(By  Richard  Vedder  ',  Lowell  Gallaway  and 
Christopher  Prenze) 
Conventional  wisdom  says  the  federal 
budget  deficit  can  be  lowered  by  Increasing 
taxes.  Receipts  will  rise,  while  expenditures 
are  unchanged,  lowering  the  gap  between 
the  two  coinponents  of  the  deficit.  An  alter- 
native hyDothesis.  however,  is  that  tax  in- 
creases wfll  not  reduce  the  deficit.  The  al- 
ternative hypothesis  takes  two  forms.  The 
"weak"  variant  holds  that  tax  increases  will 
not  significantly  change  the  deficit:  the 
"strong"  variant  holds  that  tax  increases 
will  increase  the  deficit. 

THE  ALTERNATIVE  HYPOTHESIS  AND  PUBLIC 
CHOICE 
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The  alternative  hypothesis  springs  from  a 
"public  choice"  perspective  on  government. 
The  public  choice  approach  applies  econom- 
ic reasoniog  to  political  decision-making.  It 


■  Richard  [Vedder  and  Lowell  Oallaway  are  Pro- 
fessors of  jik^nomics  at  Ohio  University.  Mr. 
Frenze  is  ad  economist  on  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Economic  CAmmittee. 


dispenses  with  the  conventional  presump- 
tion that  public  officials  necessarily  act  on 
superior  motives  or  knowledge.  With  the 
distinctions  between  the  bases  of  private 
and  public  decision-making  erased,  micro- 
economic  theory  can  be  extended  into  the 
analysis  of  public  policy.  Public  choice  is 
useful  in  analyzing  a  wide  range  of  policies 
produced  under  dramatic  decision  processes. 
Its  prominence  was  underscored  by  the  1986 
award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  to  James  Buchan- 
an, who  developed  the  theory  with  a  small 
number  of  colleagues. 

One  of  the  many  useful  concepts  intro- 
duced by  public  choice  is  the  notion  of  fiscaX 
illusion.  Fiscal  illusion  is  the  distortion  of 
the  cost-benefit  calculus  by  the  way  publicly 
provided  gcxxls  and  services  are  financed. 
One  good  example  is  the  practice  of  off- 
budget  spending,  under  which  the  benefits 
of  marginal  programs  are  provided  to  con- 
stituents at  apparently  no  budget  cost. 
Probably  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms 
of  fiscal  illusion  is  the  increase  in  the  tax 
revenues  generated  by  an  inflationary  mon- 
etary policy.  Another  avenue  for  taxpayer 
exploitation  is  to  play  off  the  various 
in(x>me  classes  against  one  another.  More 
government  benefits  can  allegedly  be  pro- 
vided, for  instance,  if  only  the  relatively 
small  group  of  wealthy  taxpayers  are  taxed 
more  heavily.  This  targeting  of  the  rich  can 
then  be  used  as  a  smokescreen  to  directly  or 
indirectly  increase  the  taxation  of  all  tax- 
payers. The  probability  that  the  burden  of 
higher  personal  tax  rates  or  the  proposed 
securities  transaction  tax  would  fall  on 
middle  and  lower  Income  taxpayers  is 
hidden. 

Another  form  of  fiscal  illusion  entails  jus- 
tifying additional  taxation  for  a  relatively 
popular  purpose,  though  revenues  will  actu- 
ally be  diverted  by  government  to  other  uses 
deemed  less  popular.  For  example,  tax  in- 
creases may  be  justified  to  the  public  as  a 
means  of  deficit  reduction,  whereas  the 
actual  result  will  be  to  stimulate  additional 
spending  on  programs  favored  by  influential 
special  interest  groups.  This  "bait  and 
switch"  tactic  would  bie  all  the  more  effec- 
tive under  complex  or  incoherent  budget 
processes  which  make  taxpayer  oversight 
almost  impossible. 

Legislators  and  key  bureaucrats,  like 
others,  try  to  increase  their  satisfaction 
("maximize  their  utility"  to  economists.) 
Public  officials  are  under  intense  pressure 
to  boost  funding  for  constituent  spending 
programs.  Raising  taxes  reduces  their  politi- 
cal popularity,  and  endangers  job  security. 
If  taxes  are  to  be  raised,  lawmakers  tend  to 
anticipate  this  and  compensate  by  increas- 
ing government  spending,  an  action  that  in- 
creases popularity,  enhances  job  security, 
and  perhaps  even  raises  prospective  post- 
Congressional  income.  If  the  spending  in- 
creases exceed  the  tax  increase,  the 
"strong"  version  of  the  alternative  hypothe- 
sis tends  to  be  confirmed.  If  it  merely  equals 
it  or  approaches  it.  the  "weak"  version  is 
verified.  Other  statistical  work  by  two  of 
the  authors  confirms  a  positive  relationship 
beween  additional  Federal  receipts  and  Fed- 
eral spending  growth.  This  paper  will  focus 
directly  on  the  relationship  between  addi- 
tional Federal  revenues  and  higher  deficits. 

Public  choice  theory  suggests  an  analogy 
between  the  behavior  of  a  private  monopo- 
list and  government.  According  to  this  anal- 
ysis, government  would  be  expected  to 
maximize  its  "profits"  by  maximizing  reve- 
nue extraction.  E>en  if  government  behaves 
only  occasionally  in  accordance  with  this 
monopoly  model,  tax  Increases  would  be  siz- 


able. Given  the  short  time  horizon  of 
modem  government,  episodic  monopolistic 
behavior  by  government  may  result  in  even 
higher  taxation  than  a  longer  run  perspec- 
tive would  deem  appropriate.  These  addi- 
tional revenues  would  be  used  to  finance 
public  expenditures  favored  by  leading  pro- 
ponents of  tax  increases.  In  any  event,  the 
empirical  question  is  whether  and  to  what 
extent  more  tax  revenues  cause  sufficient 
additional  spending  to  generate  larger  defi- 
cits. 

As  the  table  below  indicates,  casual  in- 
spection of  the  personal  tax  burden  and  def- 
icit shared  by  GNP  over  the  last  20  fiscal 
years  shows  that  both  have  risen  together. 
This  is  consistent  witht  he  strong  variant  of 
the  hypothesis— additional  tax  revenues 
lead  to  higher  Federal  spending  and  deficits. 
The  next  section  includes  a  more  sophisti- 
cated analysis  of  the  data. 

TABLE  I— FEDERAL  TAXES  AND  DEFICITS.  1966-87 
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The  issue  has  important  implications  for 
policy.  For  example,  can  the  current  rela- 
tively large  deficits  be  reduced  by  tax  initia- 
tives, as  suggested  by  some  in  the  Congres- 
sional leadership? 

PROCEDURES 

Regression  analysis  is  used  to  test  the  con- 
ventional and  alternative  hypotheses  on  the 
tax-deficit  relationship,  using  data  for  the 
postwar  period  (1947-86).  All  data  are  from 
the  "1987  E>;onomic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent". We  wish  to  explain  variations  in  cal- 
endar year  federal  deficits  (national  income 
accounts  basis)  expressed  as  a  percent  of 
GNP.  As  our  major  explanatory  variable,  we 
use  federal  receipts  as  a  percent  of  GNP,  a 
rough  measure  of  the  aggregate  tax  take  or 
rate  of  the  federal  government. 

Other  factors  may  be  important  in  ex- 
plaining variations  in  deficit  spending  and 
thus  are  incorporated  into  the  model  for 
control  purposes  (to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  "omitted  variable  bias.")  Deficits  vary 
with  the  business  cycle:  the  unemployment 
rate  and  the  rate  of  real  GNP  growth  are 
thus  introduced  as  additional  variables. 
Wars  lead  to  unanticipated  spending  in- 
creases: we  accordingly  have  used  a  dummy 
variable  for  war  years  (1950-53.  1965-72). 
Unanticipated  inflation  might  lead  to  tem- 
porary deficit  reduction,  as  tax  revenues  rise 
faster  than  exi>enditures.  Unanticipated  in- 
flation can  be  negative— disinflation.  Unan- 
ticipated inflation  is  defined  as  this  year's 
change  in  consumer  prices  (measured  De- 
cember to  December)  minus  the  average 
chsinge  in  consumer  prices  in  the  past  three 
years. 

The  results  obtained  using  this  simple 
model  are  reported  in  TABLE  11.  An  autore- 
gressive  technique  (moving  average)  is  used 
to  correct  for  a  statistical  problem,  serial 
correlation.  The  findings  are  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  conventional  hypothesis 
that  higher  taxes  are  associated  with  lower 
deficits.  Indeed,  the  results  tend  to  support 


the  strong  version  of  the  alternative  hy- 
pothesis. Increases  in  taxes,  other  things 
equal,  are  associated  with  higher  deficits, 
with  the  results  statistically  significant  at 
the  five  percent  level.  A  one  dollar  increase 
in  taxes,  other  factors  held  constant,  is  esti- 
mated to  lead  to  a  58  cent  increase  in  the 
deficit,  meaning  a  <1.58  increase  in  spend- 
ing. The  control  variables,  except  for  GNP 
growth  work  as  expected,  with  the  unem- 
ployment and  unanticipated  inflation  varia- 
bles particularly  robust.  A  public  choice  per- 
spective might  argue  that  unanticipated  in- 
flation is  a  politically  "cheap"  way  of  reduc- 
ing deficits  in  the  short  run,  explaining  its 
considerable  presen(%  in  the  postwar  era. 

SENSITIVITY  ANALYSIS 

We  tried  varying  the  model  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  see  if  the  observed  relationship  was 
a  "fluke."  We  tried  alternative  tax  meas- 
ures, including  looking  only  at  individual 
Income  taxes,  and  looking  at  non-Income 
tax  receipts  as  they  relate  to  GNP.  The 
income  tax  variable  behaves  in  a  manner 
even  more  strongly  consistent  with  the 
"strong"  version  of  the  alternative  hypothe- 
sis, being  significant  at  the  one  percent 
level.  Raising  Income  taxes  historically  has 
been  associated  with  worsening  deficits.  The 
non-Income  tax  variable  Is  not  statistically 
significant,  meaning  it  is  consistent  with  the 
"weak"  version  of  the  alternative  hypothe- 
sis (increases  In  taxes  have  no  Impact  on  the 
deficit.) 

Likewise,  we  altered  the  control  variables 
used,  and  varied  the  sample  period  (e.g., 
1955-86,  to  eliminate  the  Immediate  postwar 
and  Korean  War  years.)  In  several  of  the 
variants  on  the  model,  there  was  no  statisti- 
cally significant  relationship  between  the 
tax  variable  and  the  deficit  variable,  consist- 
ent with  the  "weak"  version  of  the  alterna- 
tive hypothesis.  In  none  of  the  regressions 
nm,  however,  was  there  a  statistically  sig- 
nificant negative  relationship  between  the 
tax  variable  and  the  deficit.  We  even  ran  a 
rather  different  model  using  quarterly  data. 
The  model  suggested  any  deficit-reducing 
Impact  of  taxes  was  dissipated  within  a  year. 
In  other  words,  there  was  no  support  for 
the  conventional  wisdom  that  Increased 
taxes  mean  lower  deficits. 


(X>NCLUSIONS 

The  analysis  above  can  be  criticized  on  a 
number  of  grounds:  some  might,  for  exam- 
ple, raise  the  Issue  of  causality,  others 
would  argue  a  more  elaborate  model  is  nec- 
essary. The  tax  variables  are  subject  to  criti- 
cism on  the  grounds  they  use  an  average 
rather  than  marginal  rate  concept  of  meas- 
urement. Still,  the  findings  are  so  strongly 
inconsistent  with  the  conventional  wisdom 
that  they  raise  serious  doubts  as  to  whether 
tax  increases  will  be  effective  In  reducing 
the  deficit.  Indeed,  they  suggest  that  tax  In- 
creases may  worsen  rather  than  improve 
the  problem.  Perhaps  the  changing  Institu- 
tional framework  (e.g.,  the  Granun-Rudman 
budget  law)  has  changed  sufficiently  so  that 
historical  experience  is  not  valid,  although 
we  are  highly  skeptical  of  that  perspective 
given  the  growing  indications  that  the 
Gramm-Rudman  limits  are  not  going  to  be 
met  In  1987.  The  evidence  clearly  does  not 
support  tax  increases  as  a  deficit  reduction 
measure. 
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Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  the  floor. 
ucBsuirm.  11:31  A.if. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  In  recess  until  11:21  a.m. 

Thereupon,  at  10:35  aan..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  11:21  ajn.:  whereupon, 
^e  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
<mler  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Saiitobd). 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
agers are  still  in  discussion  off  the 
floor,  and  the  Democrats  intend  to 
have  a  conference  at  12:45.  The  Re- 
publicans might  have  a  conference  as 
well. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  if  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  we  may  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  With  those  reasons  in 
mind.  Mr.  President,  and  because  the 
discussions  can  probably  be  more  prof- 
itable off  the  floor.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  2:30  p.m. 
today  and  that  the  time  between  now 
and  the  time  the  Senate  reconvenes  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides  on 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  11:21  ajn.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:30  p.m.:  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Daschle). 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  disciis- 
sions  are  still  going  on  anent  the 
budget.  There  are  discussions  going  on 
on  both  sides. 

Oftentimes  to  the  surprise  and 
amazement  and  wonder  perhaps  of 
people  who  may  be  happening  to 
watch  the  Senate  at  a  given  moment, 
progress  can  be  made  off  the  floor 
better  than  it  can  be  made  on  the 
floor  at  times. 

This  is  one  of  those  instances  when 
those  discussions  are  being  carried  on. 

RECKS  DirriL  4  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
convenience,  then,  of  Senators  who 
are  participating  in  discussions  and 
who  need  not  be  interrupted,  and  I 
have  cleared  this  with  the  able  Repub- 
lican leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  4  o'clock  pjn.  today. 


kere  being  no  objection,  the 
Senkte.  at  2:31  pjn.,  recessed  until  4 
p.nu:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  (Cranston). 

RKCESS  UNTIL  S:i5  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
clea  red  this  request  with  the  able  Re- 
pub  lean  leader. 

I  Lsk  unanimous  consent  that  while 
disc  issions  are  still  going  on  off  stage 
witl  respect  to  the  budget  that  the 
Sentte  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  5:15  pjn.  today;  and,  that  the  time 
be  c  qually  charged  against  both  sides. 

Tl  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out >bJection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

T\  tereupon,  at  4  p.m.,  the  Senate  re- 
cess Hi  until  5:15  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
ordtr  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 

FOR». 

RECESS  01ITIL  s:30  P.M. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  using  his  pre- 
rogt  tive  as  a  Senator,  moves  that  we 
star  d  in  recess  until  5:30. 

T]  le  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
5:15  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
5:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Ford). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

Tl>e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

»».  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
una  limous  consent  that  the  order  for 


the 


luorum  call  be  rescinded. 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 


out 


>bjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


M- 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unahimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
peri  }d  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
busi  ness  with  statements  by  Senators 
pen  litted,  but  not  permitted  beyond  5 
minites  each  and  that  the  period 
ext^d  not  more  than  15  minutes. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
bbjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Tlie 


out 


the 

E 

ficiil 


her 


RE*  IREMENT  OF  E.  FRANCES 
G  UIRO,  OFFICIAL  REPORTER 
O:  !•  DEBATES 

Mr 


Piior 


BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
last  day  of  service  to  the  Senate  of 
prances  Garro,  who  has  been  an  of- 
reporter  of  debates  since  1974. 

to  joining  the  staff  of  the  offi- 

reporters.   Prances  Garro  had  a 

distinguished  career  as  a  senior  report- 

a  prominent  reporting  compa- 

n  Washington  and  reported  nu- 

House  and  Senate  committee 

headings.  The  highlight  of  that  part  of 

career  was  the  reporting  of  the 


cial 


er  with 

ny 

meibus 
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Watergate  hearings,  presided  over  by 
the  late  ISenator  Sam  Ervin. 

In  1974,  with  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chine ^horthand  in  the  Senate, 
Frances  Garro  was  one  of  the  first 
stenotypists  employed  by  the  Senate. 
She  has.  served  as  an  official  reporter 
for  13  jiears  and  she  has  always  per- 
formed her  duties  in  a  highly  profes- 
sional manner.  She  is  held  in  great 
esteem  by  Senators,  officers  of  the 
Senate,  Senate  staff,  and  her  col- 
leagues.] 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate,  I  extend  to 
Frances  Garro  our  deep  appreciation 
for  her  devoted  service  to  the  Senate, 
and  she  carries  with  her,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, every  good  wish  for  a  long  and 
happy  retirement. 

She  has  been  a  very,  very  dedicated 
person  who  has  served  the  Senate 
well. 

I  wish  for  her  and  her  loved  ones  a 
happy  retirement,  much  success  in 
future  ehdeavors,  and  God's  wonderful 
blessings  always. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quotimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  theJpU. 

Mr.  EIYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje  :tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


OF  DER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  B'  rRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  r^Ucall  votes  today.  I  expect  a 
roUcall  Vote  or  rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 
I  would  also  expect  that  any  rollcall 
votes  tomorrow  would  occur 
prior  to  3  o'clock,  or  there- 


vote  or 

certainls 

abouts. 

I     asli 
quonmil 
and  the  i 
gest  bei 
of,  betv 
tion. 

The 
out  objc 

Mr.  Bl 
the  at 

The 
clerk  wij 

The  bt 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  F41ESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje  :tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  S<  (nator  from  West  Virginia. 


uiuuiimous     consent     the 
call  which  the  Senate  just  had 
3ne  which  I  am  about  to  sug- 
lually  divided,  the  time  there- 
en  both  sides,  on  the  resolu- 

lESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
^tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ID.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
ice  of  a  quorum. 
^RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
i  call  the  roll, 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 


EXTENSION  OP  TTME  FOR 
MORiriNG  BUSINESS  FOR  10 
MINUrES 

Mr.    lYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 


routine  morning  business  be  extended 
under  the  same  conditions  for  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  a  problem 
which  unfortunately,  has  become  too 
common.  That  is  the  continuing  prac- 
tice of  allowing  the  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation,  which  is  so  important  to 
r\xnl  America,  to  run  out  of  funds. 

On  or  about  May  1,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds  will  run  dry. 
Although  the  first  week  of  May  is  not 
an  extremely  high  demand  time  in  Ne- 
braska for  CCC  funds,  any  delay  in 
Farm  Program  payments  is  painful. 
Anyone  who  is  paying  attention  knows 
how  important  those  funds  are  to 
rural  America  under  our  current,  mis- 
guided farm  policies. 

Our  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  been  work- 
ing very  hard  to  complete  their  action 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  I  commend  them  for  their  work. 
The  fact  remains  that  this  crunch 
could  have  been  avoided  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  been  more 
timely.  At  any  rate,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  this  important  funding,  which  we 
have  known  would  be  needed  for  some 
time,  has  not  been  approved.  Once 
again,  farmers  will  be  waiting  while 
Washington  is  debating— and  debat- 
ing—and debating. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  voted  against  a 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  so 
that  the  Senate  could  consider  some 
rather  sweeping  changes  to  the  1985 
farm  bill.  I  did  that  because  I  thought 
it  was  fiscally  responsible.  I  did  that 
because  I  feel  a  change  of  that  magni- 
tude should  rightfully  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 
In  the  coming  days,  we  will  again  be  in 
a  position  where  the  Budget  Act  will 
have  to  be  waived  so  that  these  funds, 
which  everyone  knew  would  be 
needed,  can  be  appropriated.  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  this  budg- 
etary predicament  is  very  different 
from  the  one  we  faced  a  few  days  ago 
during  consideration  of  the  wheat  bill. 
We  knew  the  CCC's  request  was 
coming  down  the  line  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  conceivable  that 
we  will  have  an  overall  supplemental 
appropriations  measure  before  us  in 
the  very  near  future.  However,  I  doubt 
that  any  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  can  be  re- 
solved prior  to  the  May  1  run  out  date 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

Therefore,  today  I  suggest  to  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  that  an 


urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
dealing  only  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  be  in  order 
and  should  be  enacted  by  Friday  and 
Monday  at  the  latest.  We  should  get 
together  with  the  Speaker  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House  and  agree 
to  this  course  of  action  before  the  end 
of  the  week. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  accept  our 
responsibility  here  in  the  Congress 
and  serve  our  farmers  as  they  rightful- 
ly deserve  to  be  served. 


CAL  LARSON 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  4 
years  ago,  I  came  to  the  Senate  floor 
and  asked  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
minute  to  consider  life  as  a  victim  of 
epidermolysis  bullosa  (EBl.  Today  I 
come  back  to  this  floor  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  remembering  Cal 
Larson,  the  man  who  taught  me  about 
the  disease  and  about  its  toll. 

Last  night,  Cal  Larson,  whose  tire- 
less crusade  through  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress focused  attention  on  the  debili- 
tating disease,  quietly  passed  away. 

More  than  5  years  ago  when  he  was 
in  his  early  20's,  Cal  endured  the  phys- 
ical pain  of  traveling  from  office  to 
office  in  Washington's  normally  un- 
comfortable summer  to  focus  atten- 
tion not  on  himself,  but  on  the  disease 
that  distorted  and  blistered  his  body. 
Before  his  crusade,  few  of  us  had 
heard  of  EB,  let  alone  understood  its 
torturous  effects. 

EB  is  a  complex  group  of  genetic  dis- 
orders which  causes  severe  blistering 
and  distortion  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes.  The  painful  and  often 
gruesome  symptoms  of  EB  include  a 
lifetime  of  pain,  scarring,  deformity, 
malnutrition,  retardation,  dental  prob- 
lems, corneal  erosions,  and  carcinoma. 
In  its  most  severe  forms,  EB  means 
premature  death.  Fifty  thousand 
Americans  suffer  from  EB,  and  an- 
other 100.000  to  150,000  may  be  carri- 
ers. Exorbitant  medical  costs— usually 
not  covered  under  insurance  plans, 
SSI,  or  Medicare  programs— and  a 
high  rate  of  institutionalization  of  in- 
fants and  young  children,  burden  the 
victims  of  this  disease  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

There  is  no  known  ciue  for  EB. 

These  facts  have  not  changed  since 
Cal  first  entered  my  office.  The  symp- 
toms remain  almost  unbearable  and 
the  cure  is  only  a  dream  in  the  restless 
sleep  of  its  victims.  But  through  Cal's 
effort,  that  dream,  Cal's  dream,  and 
the  dream  of  other  victims  and  fami- 
lies suffering  from  EB  may  become  re- 
ality. For  those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  Cal,  his  purpose 
and  accomplishments  are  clear. 

Since  his  mission  began.  Congress 
has  passed  two  National  EB  Awareness 
Weeks  and  with  the  help  of  the  Dys- 
trophic Epidermolysis  Bullosa  Re- 
search Association  [DEBRA],  has  seen 


the   awareness  and   level  of  Federal 
funding  increase. 

In  1980,  DEBRA  was  founded  by 
Arlene  Pessar  to  promote  and  support 
research  into  the  causes,  treatment 
and  prevention  of  EB,  and  to  provide 
advocacy,  support  and  information  for 
EB  victims  and  their  families. 

But  one  need  only  look  to  the  fund- 
ing history  of  EB  to  understand  Cal 
Larson's  contribution,  and  that  of 
DEBRA.  In  1982,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  provided  only  $150,000 
for  the  study  of  EB.  In  fiscal  year 
1985,  the  National  Institute  of  Arthri- 
tis, Diabetes,  Digestive  and  Kidney 
Disease  [NIADDK]  fimded  nine  re- 
search grants  totaling  $750,(X)0,  and  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  $3.9  million  has  been 
designated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  research  EB. 

A  national  EB  registry  has  been 
formed  to  help  collect  information  on 
EB  victims  and  to  assess  the  economic 
and  social  impact  on  their  families. 

Cal  was  not  only  the  victim  of  EB. 
There  are  thousands  of  brave  men. 
women  and  children  whose  lives  have 
been  torn  apart  by  the  disease.  But 
Cal  stood  not  for  himself,  but  for 
them  all.  Without  his  energy  and  In- 
spiration, the  budget  fig\u-es  and  the 
public  awareness  of  EB  may  not  have 
come;  certainly  they  would  not  have 
come  so  soon.  Cal  showed  us  the  direct 
correlation  between  increased  aware- 
ness and  increased  funding.  He  showed 
us  how  an  individual  confronted  with 
an  extreme  handicap,  a  handicap  with 
symptoims  which  could  not  be  hidden, 
can  teach,  serve  and  be  an  inspiration 
to  those  of  us  whose  handicaps  are 
just  as  present,  but  not  as  visible. 

Cal  showed  us  how  to  reach  outside 
ourselves  to  a  world  that  all  too  often 
turns  away.  He  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  his  lifetime.  It  is  my  hope  that 
his  death  will  help  us  attend  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  must  live  with 
physical  handicaps.  And  may  his  life 
remind  us  how  beautiful  people  can  be 
when  they  overcome  their  handicaps 
and  show  the  world  how  to  love  and 
care  for  others. 


AVIATION  TRUST  FUND 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  consider  several 
budget  alternatives  that  would  essen- 
tially mandate  a  freeze  on  aviation 
spending  at  a  time  when  many  of  us 
are  being  critical  about  problems  in 
our  national  air  transportation  system. 
There  Is  increasing  public  dissatisfac- 
tion about  traffic  delays  and  lagging 
investment  in  airport  and  airway  im- 
provements. It  is  apparent  that  the 
aviation  trust  fimd  is  being  rendered 
virtually  useless  by  the  budget  situa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  Congress  has 
been  arguing  over  these  same  prob- 
lems since  1970  when  the  trust  fund 
was  first  established. 
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There  is  a  broad  consensus  in  this 
body  and  among  the  aviation  commu- 
nity that  vital  improvements  in  the 
sjrstem  are  needed  and  there  are 
ample  resources  to  get  the  Job  done.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  recent 
letter  I  received  from  an  important  co- 
alition of  aviation  organizations  that  is 
right  on  the  mark.  The  users  of  the 
system  are  paying  their  fair  share.  In 
fact,  despite  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion, they  have  overpaid.  There  is  a 
huge  uncommitted  trust  fimd  surplus 
of  some  $5  billion.  We  are  breaking 
faith  with  millions  of  air  travelers  if 
we  do  not  utilize  money  that  is  sitting 
idle  to  support  the  action  necessary  to 
enhance  the  safety,  capacity  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  aviation  system  in  order 
to  meet  burgeoning  air  travel  demand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  I  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

April  21.  1987. 

Dkar  Senator:  The  Senate  will  soon  con- 
sider budget  alternatives  that  could  man- 
date a  freeze  in  aviation  spending  levels  for 
Fiscal  Year  1988.  This  hap{>ens  at  a  time 
when  the  air  transportation  system's  needs 
are  at  their  greatest,  and  while  there  is  a 
huge  uncommitted  surplus  in  the  Aviation 
Trust  Fund. 

As  representatives  of  the  aviation  commu- 
nity, including  air  carriers,  airports,  general 
aviation,  state  aviation  officials,  and  avia- 
tion manufacturers,  we  urge  you  to  lend 
your  support  for  improving  the  capacity  and 
efficiency  of  the  airport  and  airway  system. 
At  a  time  when  many  in  Congress  are  criti- 
cal of  an  overburdened  and  undermanned 
airport  and  airway  system,  it  seems  uncon- 
scionable for  Congress  to  fail  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  improve  the  system  by  provid- 
ing readily  available  user-fee  money  for 
vital  projects. 

If  the  Senate  embraces  an  Airport  Im- 
provement Program  (AIP)  spending  assump- 
tion of  just  over  $1  billion  it  would  be  ap- 
proximately $&00-$800  million  too  low.  Fa- 
cilities and  Equipment  (F&E)  spending  at  a 
freeze  level  of  about  $800  million  would  be 
more  than  $500  million  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent's request  and  barely  half  of  what  is  ur- 
gently required. 

Airline  passengers,  shippers  and  general 
aviation  users  have  paid  billions  of  dollars 
into  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  Congress  will  support  ca- 
pacity enhancements  and  modernization  ef- 
forts with  that  money.  Currently,  the  unob- 
ligated surplus  in  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund 
stands  at  more  than  $5  billion. 

The  users  of  the  system  are  paying  their 
fair  share  and  are  demanding  that  system 
improvements  be  funded  and  implemented 
promptly.  Congress  holds  the  purse  strings 
and  will  ultimately  determine  whether  our 
air  transportation  system  is  forced  to  sit  and 
wait  at  the  gate  or  be  improved  as  the 
nation  requires.  We  urge  you  to  join  efforts 
that  will  assure  the  necessary  funding  to  im- 
prove aviation  system  safety,  capacity  and 
efficiency. 

Respectfully, 
Aircraft  Owners  St  Pilots  Association; 
Airline  Pilots  Association;  Airport  Op- 
erators    Council     International;     Air 
Traffic  Control  Association:  Air  Trans- 


Al 


port  Association:  Allied  Pilots  Associa- 
tion: American  Association  of  Airport 
Executives:  Experimental  Aircraft  As- 
sociation: General  Aviation  Manufac- 
turers Association:  National  Aeronau- 
tic Association:  National  Air  Transpor- 
tation Association:  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Aviation  Officials:  Na- 
tional Business  Aircraft  Association: 
Regional  Airline  Association. 
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By  At.  HEINZ: 


W  ESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


5:30  p.m..  a  message  from  the    lations. 


S.  1117  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Lending  Supervision  Act  of  1983  and  the 
Bank  Hoi  ding  Company  Act  of  1956  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  developing  coun- 
try debt:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urbtin  Affairs. 

By   Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
B'  rRD): 

S.J.  Ren.  120.  Joint  resolution  to  void  cer- 
tain agreements  relating  to  the  site  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  embassy  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 


Hou  se  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.'Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks. 
annt>unced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  I  following  bill,  without  amend- 
mer  t: 

S.  H>3.  An  act  to  extend  certain  provisions 
und«  r  title  1 1  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
Ban]  iruptcy  Code. 

T«e  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  1  leriod  commencing  on  May  3,  1987,  and 
endii  >g  on  May  10,  1987,  as  'National  Older 
Ame  -icans  Abuse  Prevention  Week":  and 

S.J .  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  I  (lonth  of  May  1987  as  "National  Diges- 
tive piseases  Awareness  Week". 

TUe  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
subs  equently  signed  by  the  Deputy 
Pre!  ident  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mitch- 
ell) 


1  lEPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tl  le  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
and  Administration,  without  amend- 


By 
Rule; 
meni : 

S. :  les.  198:  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
grati  ity  to  Gloria  S.  Gamer. 

S. :  ies.  199:  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
grati  ity  to  Margaret  C.  Mitchell. 

S. :  les.  200:  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
grati  ity  to  William  Macklin. 
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INtTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tile  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion ;  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent) and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Kerry): 
11113.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  located  at  10  Causeway  Street  in 
.  MA.  as  the  "Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr. 
Building  ":  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 

.114.  A  bill  to  impose  a  temporary  duty 
discs:  to  the  (Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 

1115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  financial  assist- 
for  home  services  for  frail  older  Ameri- 
and  for  preventive  health  services,  and 
ither  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 

1116.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Office  of 
and  Countertrade  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Com  nerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 


U  ser  ( 


SUBM  [SSION 


AND 


OF  CONCURRENT 
SENATE  RESOLtmONS 


The  fc  Mowing  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Sen&te  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By   Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee 
or  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  198.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 

gratuity  ( o  Gloria  S.  Gamer:  placed  on  the 

calendar 
S.  Res.  199.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 

gratuity  (o  Margaret  C.  Mitchell;  placed  on 

the  caleni  lar. 
S.  Res.  !00.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 

gratuity  I  o  William  Macklin;  placed  on  the 

calendar. 

By  \At.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
A]  AMS,  Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
BiADLEY,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Chiles, 
M-.  Daschle,  Mr.  DbConcini,  Mr. 
DitDD,  Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr. 
Gi  (RE.  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
In  auYE,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
M-.  Levin,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Ms.  Mi- 
Kt  LSKi.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
PioxMiRE,  Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Rocke- 
FEXER,  Mr.  Sanforp,  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
M-.  Sasser,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Bond, 
M-.  BoscHwiTz,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Dole, 
M-.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr. 
g4assley,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  Heinz, 
M  -s.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Mc- 

C<  NNELL,  Mr.  NlCKLES,  Mr.  Pressler, 

M '.  QuAYLE,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mf-.  Specter,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Trible, 
Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hat- 
Fii  xo,  Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKt): 
S.  Res.  201.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  t  tie  Senate  in  support  of  Solidarity 
Sunday:  t  s  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    )Ai.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
D<iLE): 
S.  Res.  202.  A  resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator 
Hecht  in  the  case  of  O'Connor  v.  Hecht,  et 
al.;  consic  ered  and  agreed  to. 

By  )At.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
D<  iLE): 
S.  Res. :  !03.  A  resolution  to  authorize  testi- 
mony arjd  production  of  documents  by 
Senate  ejnployees  in  an  Unemployment 
Compensation  appeals  matter;  considered 
and  agreeU  to. 

ByMr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pill.  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
M-.    Domenici,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 
Stafford.   Mr.   Hecht,   Mrs.   Kasse- 
baum, Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
LiviN,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Pressler  and 
M-.  Sanforo): 
S.  Con.  Res.  54.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  r  elations  between  Vietnam  and  the 
United  St  ates;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  Con.  Res.  55.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  participation  by  delegations  of 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
ceremonies  to  be  held  in  April  1989  in  New 
York  City  marking  the  200th  anniversaries 
of  the  implementation  of  the  Constitution 
as  the  form  of  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  inauguration  of  President 
George  Washington,  and  the  proposal  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  as  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  1113.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Fed- 
eral Building  located  at  10  Causeway 
Street  in  Boston.  MA.  as  the  "Thomas 
P,  O'Neill,  Jr.  Federal  Building;"  to 
the  Committee  on  EInvironment  and 
Public  Works. 

THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR.  FEDERAL  BUILDING 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleague  Sena- 
tor Kerry  in  introducing  this  bill  to 
designate  the  Federal  Building  located 
at  10  Causeway  Street  in  Boston  as 
the  "Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  Federal 
Building." 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  new  Fed- 
eral building  in  Boston  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  an  extraordinary  son  of  Mas- 
sachusetts who  devoted  his  life  to 
public  service  and  became  one  of  the 
finest  leaders  in  our  country.  For  34 
years.  Tip  O'Neill  represented  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  spite  of  his  high  posi- 
tion he  attained  and  the  high  honors 
he  received,  he  never  forgot  his  roots. 
He  never  forgot  the  worker  in  Cam- 
bridge, the  grandparents  in  Brighton, 
the  barber  in  Somerville.  the  young 
family  starting  off  in  Watertown. 

Tip  O'Neill  was  a  S(>eaker  who 
always  spoke  for  the  common  man  and 
woman.  He  never  mortgaged  his  high 
principles  to  the  passing  fashions  of 
the  day.  He  never  lost  his  Irish 
common  touch  and  common  sense,  and 
he  never  turned  away  from  all  those 
who  needed  his  help. 

Tip  O'Neill  was  a  descendent  of  the 
immigrants  who  crossed  the  sea  from 
Ireland.  That  experience  gave  the 
Irish  who  came  here  and  the  children 
they  raised  here  a  special  sense  of 
compassion  and  commitment.  Tip 
O'Neill  epitomized  the  best  of  these 
virtues— and  more. 

He  will  always  be  one  of  the  greatest 
Democrats  in  the  history  of  our  party, 
and  the  new  Federal  Building  in 
Boston  will  stand  as  an  enduring  trib- 
ute to  one  of  Boston's  greatest  sons. 
Those  of  us  who  had  the  honor  to 
serve  beside  him  in  Congress  will 
always  remember  his  leadership  in  the 
great  battles  of  the  day— for  progress 
said  justice  and  a  brighter  future  for 
every  American  in  every  city,  town  and 
village  of  this  land. 


Tip  O'Neill's  true  measure  of  great- 
ness is  that  he  brought  a  genuine 
spirit  to  the  leadership  of  our  Nation 
and  that  he  helped  make  life  better 
not  only  for  people  of  his  district  but 
for  millions  of  others  whose  names  he 
may  never  have  known,  but  who  have 
greater  hope  and  opportimity  because 
of  Tip  O'Neill.  As  he  often  liked  to 
say,  in  the  phrase  that  became  his 
trademark,  "all  politics  is  local"  and 
he  practiced  what  he  preached  by  en- 
suring that  the  voices  of  the  people 
were  always  heard  in  Washington. 

Massachusetts  is  deeply  indebted  to 
Tip  O'Neill  for  his  courage,  his  hard 
work  and  his  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice. This  legislation  designating  the 
Federal  Building  in  Boston  after  him 
is  a  fitting  sign  of  our  appreciation 
and  gratitude,  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  adopt  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1113 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEITION  1.  OKSICNATION  OK  Bni.niNC. 

The  Federal  Building  located  at  10  Cause- 
way Street  in  Boston.  Massachusetts,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
"Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  Federal  Building". 

SEC.  2.  LKCAI.  REFERENCES  TO  KI'II.DINii. 

Any  reference  in  any  law,  regulation,  doc- 
ument, record,  map,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  the  building  referred  to  in 
section  1  is  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
•Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  Federal  Building  ". 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Kennedy, 
today  in  introducing  a  bill  to  designate 
the  Federal  Building  located  at  10 
Causeway  Street  in  Boston,  MA,  as  the 
"Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  Federal  Build- 
ing." 

Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill  served  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  1977  through  1986.  and 
gave  honor  to  that  seat.  Throughout 
his  50-year  career  in  public  life,  includ- 
ing 34  years  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Tip  served  with  a  strong 
dedication  to  his  work  and  his  coun- 
try. As  speaker,  he  provided  not  only 
strength  and  leadership,  but  compas- 
sion as  well.  Tip  always  believed  that 
an  affluent  society  can  afford  to  help 
the  poor  and  underprivileged,  and  he 
spent  his  entire  career  in  public  life 
dedicated  to  promoting  that  belief. 

While  Tip  was  a  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  of  the  Nation,  he 
never  forgot  his  constituents— the 
people  who  sent  him  to  Washington. 
From  Bunker  Hill  to  Beacon  Hill,  from 
the  Back  Bay  to  Brighton,  this  Roman 
Catholic  from  Cambridge  served  his 
people  with  as  much  distinction  as  he 
served  the  institution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Tip  O'Neill's  political 


credo,  "all  politics  is  local."  typified 
this  man's  conunitment  to  the  people 
whom  he  represented.  While  there  was 
never  a  national  problem  too  big  for 
Speaker  O'Neill,  there  wasn't  a  cot»- 
stituent  problem  too  small  for  Tip. 

It  was  certainly  an  honor  for  me  to 
serve  in  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
with  Tip  O'Neill,  even  if  only  for  a 
couple  of  years.  I'm  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  delegation  agree  that 
we  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us  if  we 
are  going  to  begin  to  live  up  to  the 
model  that  Tip  provided  for  us  here  in 
Washington,  and  back  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  Fed- 
eral Building  will  be  a  small,  but  im- 
portant, reminder  of  the  leadership 
and  dedication  that  this  man  brought 
to  politics  and  to  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


By  Mr.  HELFIN: 
S.  1114.  A  bill  to  impose  a  temporary 
duty  on  laser  discs:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

TEMPORARY  DtTTY  ON  LASER  DISCS 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
will  permit  an  infant  industry,  the 
U.S.  compact  disc  industry,  to  grow 
and  compete  effectively  in  domestic 
and  world  markets.  CTurrently,  there  is 
only  one  major  compact  disc  manufac- 
turer in  the  world  which  is  wholly 
American-owned.  That  company  has 
facilities  in  California  and  in  Alabama. 
The  Alabama  facility,  which  is  located 
in  Huntsville.  began  production  in  Oc- 
tober of  last  year.  The  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today  will,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  increase  the  tariff  on  audio  com- 
pact discs  or  CD's,  the  new  generation 
of  recording  devices. 

The  majority  of  compact  discs  sold 
in  the  United  States  in  1986  were  im- 
ported. Japanese  and  West  German 
companies,  the  major  exporters  of 
compact  discs  to  the  United  States, 
have  a  longer  history  of  manufactur- 
ing this  product.  Japan  is  clearly  the 
largest  producer  in  the  world. 

Nevertheless.  Japan  has  imposed  a 
substantial  tariff  on  imported  CD's. 
The  U.S.  producer  would  face  an  effec- 
tive duty  of  approximately  30  cents 
per  disc  on  any  item  it  imports  into 
Japan. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Japanese  disc 
manufacturer  that  imports  into  the 
United  States  faces  a  tariff  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  less  than  1  cent  per 
disc.  This  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
tilted  playing  field  on  which  American 
industries  are  asked  to  compete. 

Here  we  have  a  new  domestic  pro- 
ducer which  has  not  shied  away  from 
entering  the  fray  against  a  foreign 
producer.  In  a  comparatively  short 
time,  this  plant  will  reach  its  maxi- 
mum efficiency.  To  allow  that  growth 
to  occur.  Congress  should  initiate 
action  now  to  ensure  that  it  can  com- 
pete on  an  equal  basis  with  the  Japa- 
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nese  producers,  and  that  it  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  imports  before  it  reaches 
Its  fuU  potential. 

Comimct  discs  represent  a  new  tech- 
nology that  has  not  been  addressed 
specifically  in  the  Tariff  Schedules. 
The  Customs  Service  has  determined 
that  CD's  should  be  considered  under 
the  general  category  of  sound  record- 
ings, because  a  compact  disc  is  closer 
to  items  in  that  category  than  to  any 
other  existing  category.  The  tariff  in 
that  grouping,  which  is  based  on 
square  footage  of  surface,  was  obvious- 
ly designed  for  larger  items  such  as 
long-playing  records.  As  a  result,  there 
is  only  this  insignificant  tariff  on  CD's 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  combination  of  the  lack  of  any 
meaningful  tariff  and  the  fact  that 
foreign  producers  have  been  making 
discs  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  has 
resulted  in  the  sale  of  imported  discs 
at  a  price  which  threatens  the  ability 
of  this  new  U.S.  industry  to  compete 
in  our  own  domestic  market. 

The  Huntsville  plant  alone  will 
produce  10  million  CD's  during  1987. 
It  is  projecting  a  near-term  annual 
production  level  of  60  million  discs. 
However,  these  plans  will  be  jeopard- 
ized if  the  American  producer  finds  it 
uneconomical  to  invest  the  capital  nec- 
essary to  achieve  competitive  efficien- 
cies. 

If  the  company  operating  the  facili- 
ty can  establish  its  position  in  the  U.S. 
market  and  increase  production  as 
projected,  the  nimil}er  of  employees  in 
the  short  run  will  reach  between  400 
and  450.  If  the  company  is  able  to 
grow  as  projected,  there  will  be  be- 
tween 1.000  and  1.200  employees  by 
mid-1988. 

This  is  one  of  those  limited  situa- 
tions in  which  the  imposition  of  a 
tariff,  a  temporary  tariff,  to  promote  a 
U.S.  industry  would  be  an  effective 
trade  measure.  Imposing  a  duty  on 
CD's  of  35  cents  per  disc  for  5  years,  as 
this  measure  does,  will  make  the  tariff 
significant  and  fair.  It  will  also  allow 
this  domestic  industry  to  grow  and 
compete  effectively  in  the  n.S.  and 
world  markets. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  provide  as- 
sistance to  this  infant  industry  which 
is  too  young  to  compete  with  foreign 
competitors.  This  temporary  measure 
will  yield  lasting  results  for  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Passage  of  this  bill  will 
permit  a  new  domestic  industry  to  de- 
velop and  prosper.  Defeat  of  this  bill 
will  condemn  our  Nation  to  a  future  of 
increased  imports.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  see  the  wisdom  embodied 
in  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  1115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  home  services 
for  frail  older  Americans  and  for  pre- 
ventive health  services,  and  for  other 


pu  poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
an  I  Human  Resources. 

HI  iMK  AND  PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

•  1  St.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  fise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
amlend  the  Older  Americans  Act.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  has  been  a  valua- 
ble resource  for  senior  citizens  all  over 
th«  country.  For  over  20  years,  older 
Americans  have  received  community 
ani  social  services  through  OAA  fund- 
ing. I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
Cluiirman  Matsunaga's  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  OAA  for  another  4  years. 

^.y  bill  would  add  two  new  services 
to  title  III.  the  part  of  the  Older 
Anlericans  Act  that  provides  grants 
for  State  and  community  programs  on 
aging.  My  first  proposal  is  for  in-home 
services  for  frail  older  individuals.  In 
fis<tal  year  1988,  $25  million  would  be 
authorized  for  grants  to  States  to  pro- 
vide in-home  services,  such  as  home- 
maker  aides,  visiting  and  telephone  re- 
assurance, chore  maintenance,  or  in- 
ho^e  respite  care  for  families. 

My  second  proposal  is  to  authorize 
periodic  preventive  health  services,  to 
be  offered  at  senior  centers  or  other 
convenient  locations.  These  preventive 
services  would  be  those  not  covered  by 
Me  licare.  such  as  routine  physical  ex- 
am nations,  immunizations,  vision  and 
hei  ring  screening,  and  counseling  and 
ref  >rral  for  followup  health  services. 

Ihese  relatively  modest  proposals 
would  make  a  start  in  dealing  with 
some  important  uiunet  needs  of  our 
old  iT  constituents.  We  all  know  that 
pe<  pie  are  living  longer  lives.  Men 
rea  :hing  age  85  now  can  expect  to  live 
15  percent  longer  than  an  85-year-old 
ma|i  in  1960.  For  women  the  increase 
is^ice  as  much— 33  percent  longer. 

Ihe  question  to  ask  is  whether 
longer  lives  mean  better  lives.  Are 
pe<  pie  staying  healthy  and  vigorous  as 
thty  live  longer?  A  Canadian  study 
coMJering  1951  to  1978  found  that  life 
expectancy  increased  by  an  average  of 
6  y^ars,  but  for  almost  5  of  those  years 
irson's  activity  was  limited, 
tt  that  does  not  mean  an  older 
»n  needs  to  be  in  a  nursing  home 
)ther  institution.  Often  people  can 
in  their  own  homes  if  they  receive 
le  assistance.  They  may  have 
)nic  conditions  which  threaten 
thdir  independence,  but  not  their  lives. 
These  conditions  include  arthritis,  hy- 
pertension, heart  conditions,  and  hear- 
ing! disorders.  About  41  percent  of 
jple  age  65  to  74  and  53  percent  of 
pie  age  75  and  over  had  some  limi- 
|on  in  activity  due  to  chronic  condi- 
But  only  15  percent  of  the 
iger  group  and  22  percent  of  the 
!r  were  unable  to  carry  on  any 
lor  activity.  Most  of  the  group  with 
litation  could  remain  independent 
with  some  assistance. 

In  1985.  about  5.2  million  senior  citi- 
zens required  some  assistance  to  main- 
their  independence.  The  assist- 
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ance  n^ded  falls  into  different  catego- 
ries. Loss  than  half  need  assistance  in 
some  or  all  basic  physical  activities, 
sometii^es  called  activities  of  daily 
living.  This  category  includes  getting 
in  and!  out  of  bed.  dressing,  eating, 
bathing,  and  using  the  toilet. 

A  slightly  larger  group  needs  assist- 
ance vnth  home  management  activi- 
ties, also  called  instrumental  activities 
of  daily  living.  These  include  shop- 
ping, cdoking,  and  cleaning. 

Some  activities  are  more  difficult 
than  others  for  senior  citizens.  Some 
of  the  activities  which  caused  the  most 
difficulty  for  older  people  are  as  fol- 
lows: heavy  work  around  the  house— 
3.8  million  people:  shopping  for  gro- 
ceries—2.9  million:  going  places  out- 
side—2.4  million:  bathing— 2.1  million: 
doing  laundry— 2.1  million:  preparing 
meals— 1.5  million:  getting  in  or  out  of 
bed— l.ll  million:  managing  one's  own 
money- -1.3  million. 

Manji  of  these  older  Americans  re- 
ceive assistance  in  their  homes,  pri- 
marily [from  family  and  friends.  The 
1984  National  Health  Interview 
Survey  found  that  nearly  one-third  of 
the  pec  pie  age  65  and  over  who  were 
living  in  the  community  had  trouble 
with  bi£ic  physical  or  home  manage- 
ment activities.  However,  only  about 
one  quarter  of  the  over  65  population 
received  assistance  with  these  activi- 
ties. This  means  that  nearly  10  per- 
cent of  the  over  65  population  needs 
help  at  home  and  is  not  receiving  it. 

My  [roposal,  which  is  based  on  a 
recommendation  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  and  supported  by 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, would  authorize  a  program  of 
grants  to  provide  these  much-needed 
in-homi>  services.  The  services  will 
help  muiy  older  Americans  to  contin- 
ue living  in  their  homes  or  in  the 
homes  of  others  without  having  to 
give  uj  their  independence  by  going 
into  a  I  ursing  home.  The  services  also 
will  as£  [st  the  family  and  friends  who 
already  provide  much  of  this  help, 
giving  t  hem  a  deserved  respite  or  help- 
ing han  d. 

Many  of  the  health  problems  of 
senior  Citizens,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of 
us.  can  be  avoided  or  kept  in  check  by 
early  detection.  Preventive  medicine  is 
the  most  cost-effective  medicine.  How- 
ever, mkny  people  do  not  have  regtilar 
checkups  and  health  screenings.  There 
are  a  vkriety  of  explanations  for  this, 
including  the  fact  that  Medicare  and 
many  other  health  insurance  plans  do 
not  pajj  for  these  routine  services.  Also 
physiciluis  are  not  readily  accessible  in 
many  a^eas. 

My  proposal  would  authorize  grants 
for  preventive  health  services  to  be 
provided  at  senior  centers  or  other 
sites.  T  lese  services  would  be  provided 
periodically,  perhaps  three  or  four 
times  i.  year.  Perhaps  a  health  fair 
format  would  be  used,  providing  infor- 


mal health  education  as  well  as  exami- 
nations and  screening.  These  screen- 
ings should  identify  the  early  stages  of 
diseases  and  disabling  conditions  so 
that  the  individual  can  receive  timely 
treatment  and  advice  from  physicians. 
The  proposal  specifically  excludes 
services  which  would  be  paid  for  by 
Medicare.  Priority  in  services  would  be 
given  to  areas  which  are  medically  un- 
derserved  and  which  have  a  concentra- 
tion of  economically  needy  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  consider  my  proposals  as 
we  move  ahetid  with  reauthorization 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  as  cosponsors  of 
this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1115 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Home  and  Preven- 
tive Health  Services  for  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1987". 

IN-HOME  SERVICES  FOR  FRAIL  OLDER 
INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Authorization  or  Appropria- 
tions.—Section  303  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023)  (hereafter  is  the 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act ")  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
$26,250,000  for  fiscal  year  1989,  $27,563,000 
for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $28,941,000  for 
fiscal  year  1991  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  part  D  of  this  title  (relating  to 
In-home  services).". 

(b)  Area  Plans.— Section  306(a)  of  the  Act 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (7),  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following: 

"(6)  provide  assurances  that  any  amount 
received  under  part  D  will  be  expended  In 
accordance  with  such  part;". 

(c)  State  Plans.— (1)  Section  307(a)(3)  of 
the  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A); 

(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (B)  as  clause 
(C);  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  clause  (A)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(B)  provide  assurances  that  the  State 
agency  will  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
part  D.  relating  to  In-home  services:". 

(2)  Section  307(a)(10)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  in-home  services"  after 
"nutrition  services". 

(d)  Program.— Title  III  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there  of  the 
following: 


"Part  D- 


-IN-HOME  Services  For  Prail 
Older  Individuals 


"PROGRAM  authorized 

"Sec.  341.  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  for  making  grants  to  States 
under  State  plans  approved  under  section 
307  to  provide  In-home  services  to  frail  older 
individuals. 

"STATE  criteria 

"Sec.  342.  The  State  agency  shall  develop 
eligibility    criteria    for    providing    in-home 
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services  to  frail  older  individuals  which  shall 
take  into  account— 

"(1)  age: 

"(2)  greatest  economic  need: 

"(3)  noneconomlc  factors  contributing  to 
the  frail  condition:  and 

"(4)  noneconomlc  and  nonhealth  factors 
contributing  to  the  need  for  such  services. 

"maintenance  of  effort 
"Sec.  343.  Funds  made  available  under 
this  part  shall  be  In  addition  to,  and  may 
not  be  used  to  supplant,  any  funds  that 
would  otherwise  be  expended  under  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law  by  a  State  or 
unit  of  general  purpose  local  government 
for  the  purpose  described  in  this  part. 

"definitions 

"Sec.  344.  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  and 
section  307— 

"(1)  the  term  "In-home  service'  means— 

"(A)  homemaker  aides: 

"(B)  visiting  and  telephone  reassurance; 

"(C)  chore  maintenance;  or 

"(D)  In-home  respite  care  for  families: 

"(2)  the  term  "greatest  economic  need'  has 
the  same  meaning  given  that  term  by  sec- 
tion 305(a)(2):  and 

"(3)  the  term  frail'  means  having  a  physi- 
cal or  mental  disability  that  restricts  the 
ability  of  an  Individual  to  perform  normal 
daily  tasks  or  which  threatens  the  capacity 
of  an  individual  to  live  independently.". 

preventive  health  services  for  older 
americans 

Sec  3.  (a)  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—Section  303  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990,  and 
1991  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  part  E  of  this  title  (relating  to  pre- 
ventive health  services).". 

(b)  Area  Plans.— Section  306(a)  of  the  Act 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  (as  re- 
designated by  section  2(b))  as  paragraph  (8). 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  (as 
added  by  section  2(b)),  the  following: 

"•(7)  provide  assurances  that  any  amount 
received  under  part  E  will  be  expended  in 
accordance  with  such  part:  and". 

(c)  State  Plans.— (1)  Section  307(a)(3)(B) 
of  the  Act  (as  added  by  section  2)  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  with  the 
provisions  of  part  E.  relating  to  preventive 
health  services". 

(2)  Section  307(a)(10)  of  the  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  2)  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  In-home  services"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "in-home  services  or  preventive 
health  services". 

(d)  Program.- Title  III  of  the  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  2)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Part  E— Preventive  Health  Services 

"program  authorized 
"Sec.  351.  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  for  making  grants  to  States 
under  State  plans  approved  under  section 
307  for  periodic  preventive  health  services 
to  be  provided  at  senior  centers  or  alterna- 
tive sites  as  appropriate.  Preventive  health 
services  may  not  Include  services  eligible  for 
reimbursement  under  Medicare. 


""distribution  to  area  agencies 
"Sec.  352.  The  State  agency  shall  give  pri- 
ority, in  carrying  out  this  part,  to  areas  of 
the  SUte— 

"(1)  which  are  designated  as  medically  un- 
derserved:  and 

""(2)  In  which  there  are  a  large  member  of 
other  Individuals  who  have  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic need  for  such  services. 

""MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

""Sec.  353.  Funds  made  available  under 
this  part  shall  t>e  in  addition  to.  and  may 
not  be  used  to  supplant,  any  funds  that 
would  otherwise  be  expended  under  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law  by  a  State  or 
unit  of  general  purpose  local  government 
for  the  purpose  described  in  this  part. 

•"DEFINITIONS 

""Sec.  354.  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  and 
section  307— 

""(1)  the  term  "prevention  health  services' 
means— 

'"(A)  routine  physical  examinations  and 
tests  directly  related  to  such  examinations, 
including  blood  pressure  checks: 

"'(B)  Immunizations: 

'"(C)  vision  and  hearing  screening:  and 

""(D)  counseling  and  referral  for  followup 
health  services  based  on  the  examination 
and  screening;  and 

'"(2)  the  term  "greatest  economic  need'  has 
the  same  meaning  given  that  term  by  sec- 
tion 305(a)(2).".* 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  1116.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Office 
of  Barter  and  Countertrade  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Scienc*.  and 
Transportation. 

BARTER  AND  COUNTERTRADE  ACT 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  came  to  the  Senate  floor  to 
make  a  statement  on  international 
barter.  In  a  time  when  the  United 
States  is  awash  with  surplus  fcKxl  com- 
modities, and  Third  World  nations  are 
experiencing  shortages  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies, the  United  States  should  look 
to  barter  transactions  as  a  way  to  cre- 
atively convert  these  apparent  disad- 
vantages into  economic  advantages. 

Promoting  barter  is  one  specific  way 
we  can  assist  hard-pressed  American 
farmers  and  ranchers  without  adding 
to  record  Federal  payments  which  add 
to  the  deficit. 

The  United  States  is  purchasing 
record  amounts  of  imported  oil.  Eco- 
nomic hardship  has  fallen  upon  sever- 
al developing  oil  producing  nations. 
With  an  aggressive  policy  and  adminis- 
tration support,  for  example,  it  might 
be  possible  for  the  United  States  to  ex- 
change food  for  oil  or  some  other  stra- 
tegic mineral.  Such  transactions  would 
be  mutually  beneficial. 

While  barter  and  coimtertrade  ac- 
count for  25  percent  of  world  trade, 
the  United  States  has  been  slow  to 
capitalize  on  this  trend.  In  fact  the 
U.S.  Government  has  actively  tried  to 
discourage  some  barter  arrangements. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  barter  trade  as 
an  economic  fact  of  life  and  gamer  our 
forces  to  compete  and  win  in  this 
arena. 
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Today,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  leg- 
islation to  create  an  Office  of  Barter 
and  Countertrade  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  This  Office  would 
gather,  evaluate  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  international  barter 
transactions  and  assist  and  inform 
business  and  Government  enterprises 
of  barter  opportunities. 

In  the  international  barter  trade 
market,  information  is  power.  An 
active  Barter  and  Countertrade  Office 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  be  a  useful  tool  for  the  United 
States  to  compete  and  prosper  in  this 
sector  of  international  trade. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  review 
the  legislation  I  introduce  today,  and  I 
solicit  their  advice  and  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1116 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxtse  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Barter  and  Countertrade  Act  of  1987". 

OmCX  OP  BARTER  AND  COimTERTRADE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established,  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Office  of 
Barter  and  Countertrade  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Office"). 

(b)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Barter  and  Counter- 
trade, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
transfer  such  staff  to  the  Office  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  to  enable  it  to  carryout  its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

PUHC'tlOHS 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Office  to— 

(1)  monitor  information  relating  to  trends 
in  international  barter  and  countertrade; 

(2)  organize  and  disseminate  international 
barter  and  countertrade  information  in  a 
manner  useful  to  business  firms,  education- 
al institutions,  and  export  related  Federal 
and  State  governmental  agencies; 

(3)  notify  Federal  agencies  with  oper- 
ations abroad  of  instances  where  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  United  States  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  barter  government- 
owned  surplus  commodities  for  goods  and 
services  purchased  abroad  by  the  Federal 
Government; 

(4)  publish  periodic  lists  of  known  com- 
mercial opportunities  for  barter  transac- 
tions beneficial  to  United  States  enterprises; 
and 

(5)  provide  assistance  to  enterprises  seek- 
ing barter  and  countertrade  opportunities. 
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By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Lending  Supervision  Act  of  1983 
and  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  developing  country  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEBT  RECOVERY  ACT 

tfr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  intended  to 
provide  new  incentives  for  commercial 
bafiks  and  debtor  countries  to  resolve 
the  international  debt  problem.  Unless 
wa  breathe  new  life  into  the  negotiat- 
ing process  between  debtors  and  credi- 
tors, we  risk  having  the  debt  problem 
(ome  a  permanent  plague  on  the 
wo-ld  economy. 

^e  can  ill  afford  such  a  stalemate.  It 
is  jcontrary  to  our  political  interests 
thit  most  Latin  economies  are  smaller 
notor  than  they  were  prior  to  the  debt 
crisis  in  1982.  Our  financial  system  is 
stia.ined  by  heavy  bank  exposure  to 
tn  ubled  debtors.  Despite  5  years  of 
capital  building,  aggregate  exposure  of 
out  largest  banks  to  Latin  debtors  is 
still  larger  than  their  total  capital. 

1  lost  worrisome  is  the  continuing 
imbact  of  the  debt  problem  on  U.S. 
tn  de.  U.S.  exports  to  Latin  America 
an  more  than  $10  billion  below  their 
le\el  in  1981,  representing  a  loss  of 
roi  ighly  a  quarter-million  jobs  in  U.S. 
ex  )ort  industries.  Total  U.S.  trade 
wii  h  Latin  America  has  gone  from 
rofgh  balance  in  1981  to  an  accumu- 
lated deficit  of  $78  billion  over  the  last 
5  sfears.  There  will  be  no  relief  for  U.S. 
exi)orters  until  sustainable  economic 
gr«iwth  is  restored  in  Latin  America 
an  1  these  economies  can  service  their 
de  >t  without  running  large  trade  sur- 
phses. 

'.  'he  question  of  course  is  how  best  to 
pri  imote  debtor  recovery.  In  redefining 
thi  U.S.  debt  strategy  in  1985,  Secre- 
tary Baker  focused  on  growth  as  the 
ke '  to  recovery  based  on  economic 
rel  orm  by  each  debtor  country  and 
su]  (ported  by  new  funds  from  their 
cnditors.  This  growth  focus  was  a 
bri  ath  of  fresh  air  that  unfortunately 
ha  >  now  gone  a  little  stale.  Economic 
gri  wth  and  policy  reform  in  debtor 
coi  intries  have  been  erratic  and  ar- 
rai  iging  new  bank  loans  is  becoming 
in<  reasingly  difficult. 

]  t  is  appealing  to  think  that  we  can 
ov  Tcome  the  debtor-creditor  logjam 
wi  h  a  new  and  simpler  approach  to 
de  >t.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we 
en  ate  a  debt  facility  to  buy  out  the 
baiks  or  build  a  wall  of  reserves 
an  tund  the  banlcs  so  that  we  need  not 
wcrry  about  the  debt  problem.  These 
ap  jroaches  are  simple  and  direct  but 
wi  1  not  solve  the  problem. 

]  )ebt  relief  offers  limited  promise  of 
economic  reform  or  recovery,  at  a  high 
co4t  to  taxpayers.  A  plan  focused  only 
on  bank  capital  may  appear  to  im- 
pr  )ve  bank  safety  but  does  so  by  sacri- 
fic  ing  already  tenuous  relations  be- 
twsen  banks  and  debtors  that  are  the 
ke»'  to  the  health  of  the  debtors  and 
ba  ik  portfolios  alike. 

'  'he  debt  problem  will  only  be  re- 
so  ved  through  continued  negotiation 
an  d  accommodation  by  the  debtors 
aifl  their  creditors.  We  must  encour- 
this  process  by  providing  stronger 
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incentives  through  the  regulatory 
systenJ— a  regulatory  carrot  and  stick. 
This  would  involve  greater  differentia- 
tion of]  country  risk  by  regulators  cou- 
oth  measures  to  support  coun- 
nat  are  coming  to  grips  with 
lebt  problems  while  increasing 
kpital  requirements  in  the  case 
of  exposure  to  countries  that  are 
moving  toward  insolvency. 

This  I  approach  implies  a  more  activ- 
ist role  for  the  regulators  in  differenti- 
ating qountry  risk  and  in  influencing 
bank  ckpital  and  reserve  policies.  Cur- 
rent practice  is  to  categorize  country 
exposure  as  other  transfer  risk  prob- 
lems ol*  substandard,  but  to  take  no 
other  iction  with  regard  to  the  loans, 
jroach  would  have  regulators 
lish  significant  repayments 
countries  unable  or  unwilling 
iertake  policy  reforms  and 
toward  insolvency  from  good 
to  countries  implementing  re- 
I  and    self-help    measures    and 

with  their  creditors, 
iood  performers  and  their  credi- 
tors, regulators  would  affirm  the  col- 
lectibility of  that  debt,  take  no  action 
with  regard  to  bank  capital,  and  pro- 
vide tae  widest  possible  support  for 
debt-eduity  conversions  and  efforts  to 
provid^  a  breather  on  debt  service  con- 
sistent with  bank  safety  and  sound- 
ness. 

For  poor  performers  and  their 
banks,  I  regulators  would  ensure  that 
the  higher  risk  of  exposure  to  these 
countries  is  reflected  in  bank  capital 
and  reserve  positions.  This  would  be 
above  and  beyond  any  special  reserves 
for  value  impaired  countries. 

This  j  proposal  would  encourage  con- 
tinued idebtor-creditor  cooperation  and 
»r  range  of  options  in  formulat- 
icing  packages.  To  the  extent 
^ebt-equity  swaps  and  other 
debt-service  reducing  options 
are  added  to  the  equation,  the  chances 
of  sucqess  are  enhanced.  I  urge  my  col- 
to  support  this  reasonable 
lat  avoids  sending  the  false 
to  debtors  that  congressionally 
ted  debt  relief  or  debt  write- 
downs jwill  solve  their  economic  prob- 
lems.* I 


a  great; 
ing  fir 
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Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and 
jMr.  Byrd): 
S.J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  to  void 
certain  agreements  relating  to  the  sire 
of  the  [Soviet  Union's  Embassy  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

VOI]|lNG  OF  U.S./U.S.S.R.  AGREEMENT  ON 
EMBASSY  SITES 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  di- 
recting the  President  to  void  the  Em- 
bassy igreements  signed  in  1969  and 
1972  which  allowed  the  Soviet  Union 
to  coniitruct  a  new  Embassy  at  Mount 
Alto,  ipproximately  350  feet  above 
mean  :  ea  level  and  the  second  highest 


land  site  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Under  my  resolution,  the  President  is 
further  directed  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  a  new  agreement  requiring 
the  Soviets  to  move  their  new  Embas- 
sy to  a  site  not  more  than  90  feet 
above  mean-sea  level— approximately 
the  elevation  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  The 
President  already  has  the  authority 
under  22  U.S.C.  4305  Sub.  B.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarlcs. 

Yesterday  morning.  Congressman 
Dick  Armey  of  Texas  and  I  held  a 
press  conference  to  discuss  our  legisla- 
tion on  the  rooftop  of  the  Howard 
Johnson  Wellington  Hotel,  located 
just  across  Wisconsin  Avenue  from  the 
new  Soviet  Embassy  site.  Prom  that 
rooftop,  we  had  a  commanding  view  of 
Washington,  including  the  Capitol 
Building  and  House  and  Senate  office 
buildings,  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department,  the  FBI  headquarters, 
and  the  Pentagon.  It  is  impossible  to 
gaze  at  that  panorama  and  compre- 
hend how  State  Department  negotia- 
tors could  ever  have  agreed  to  give  the 
Soviets  that  site  for  the  construction 
of  their  new  Embassy. 

We  were  joined  at  the  press  confer- 
ence by  Stanislav  Levchenko,  a  former 
major  in  the  KGB  who  was  stationed 
in  Japan  before  he  defected  to  the 
United  States  in  1979.  Mr.  Levchenko 
observed  that  in  most  world  capitals 
the  Soviet  Embassy  can  be  found  at  or 
near  the  highest  point  in  the  city.  The 
Soviets  seek  this  high  ground  because 
it  provides  maximum  access  to  radio 
and  other  signals  generated  randomly 
by  various  communications  media  in 
government  and  private  office  build- 
ings. According  to  Levchenko,  moni- 
toring such  communications  signals  is 
an  important  part  of  the  mission  of 
the  Soviet  diplomatic  corps,  40  percent 
of  whom  are  full-time  intelligence 
agents. 

The  Mount  Alto  site  provides  the  So- 
viets with  line  of  sight  access  to  some 
of  our  Government's  most  sensitive  ci- 
vilian and  military  facilities.  To  help 
us  understand  the  advantage  of  line  of 
sight  access,  Tim  Johnson,  an  expert 
in  electronic  countermeasures,  joined 
us  yesterday  to  discuss  the  surveil- 
lance technology  the  Soviets  might 
utilize  at  the  Mount  Alto  site.  Mr. 
Johnson  currently  is  president  of 
Technical  Security  Consultants,  Inc. 
in  Chandler,  AZ.  He  has  served  for  15 
years  coordinating  electronic  counter- 
measures  for  the  Air  Force  Office  of 
Special  Investigations  and  later  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  NASA. 
According  to  Mr.  Johnson,  line  of 
sight  access  permits  the  interception 
of  any  electronic  signal  generated 
either  by  a  bona  fide  transmission  or 
by  secondary  transmissions,  such  as 
those  generated  by  computers,  elec- 
tronic typewriters,  or  other  electronic 
equipment— including     certain     tele- 


phones. Radio  signals,  he  says,  espe- 
cially those  of  higher  frequency,  travel 
in  a  straight  line.  'Their  signal 
strength  is  weakened  by  any  structure 
inserted  between  the  transmitting 
device  and  the  receiver;  thus,  Johnson 
explains,  without  line  of  sight  access 
to  our  Government  buildings,  the 
number  of  randomly  generated  signals 
available  to  Soviet  surveillance  equip- 
ment would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Before  he  returned  to  Phoenix  yes- 
terday afternoon,  Mr.  Johnson  handed 
me  a  letter  explaining  more  fully  the 
technological  advantages  our  security 
agencies  must  try  to  counter  if  the  So- 
viets are  allowed  to  fully  utilize  the 
new  Embassy.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Johnson's  letter  to  me 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

Congressional  concern  about  United 
States  vulnerability  to  Soviet  electron- 
ic espionage  is  not  new.  Congressman 
Armey  and  I  are  not  the  first  Members 
of  Congress  to  raise  these  important 
questions  in  congressional  debate.  In 
this  body  alone.  Senators  Moynihan, 
Dole,  Byrd,  Wallop,  Helms,  and 
others  have  spoken  eloquently  in  the 
past  about  the  massive  Soviet  espio- 
nage network  and  the  significant  na- 
tional security  losses  we  may  face  if 
the  Soviets  are  allowed  to  occupy  the 
chancery  at  Mount  Alto. 

The  April  1987  edition  of  Popular 
Mechanics  magazine  carried  an  excel- 
lent article  by  our  colleague.  Senator 
MoYNiHAN,  regarding  Soviet  espionage 
activities  in  this  country.  The  article 
includes  a  detailed  overview  of  the  ad- 
vanced technology  with  which  the  So- 
viets likely  are  able  to  monitor  up  to 
70  percent  of  the  Nation's  long-dis- 
tance telecommunications,  including 
both  Government  and  private  telecom- 
munications. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Moynihah's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  the  time  to  read  the  article  care- 
fully. 

While  congressional  concern  about 
the  location  of  the  new  Soviet  Embas- 
sy is  longstanding,  I  believe  recent  rev- 
elations about  the  extent  of  Soviet 
bugging  of  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  Moscow  make  it  imperative  that  we 
reassess  the  strategically  advanta- 
geous site  we've  provided  for  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington.  If  we 
fail  to  act  now,  we  will  be  condoning  a 
sustained  and  unguarded  attack  on 
the  ability  of  the  American  people  and 
their  representatives  to  act  with  sover- 
eign authority  within  our  own  borders. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  allow  this 
transgression  against  our  national  se- 
curity. Cosponsor  my  resolution,  and 
in  the  interest  of  freedom  at  home  and 
abroad,  let  us  reclaim  Mount  Alto. 

This  issue  has  become  very  popular 
in  this  town  in  the  last  few  days  and  I 
think  for  good  reason. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes,  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  has  recommended 
that  the  American  Embassy  in 
Moscow  be  razed  and  that  the  Soviets 
not  be  allowed  to  move  into  their  Em- 
bassy here  until  we  can  move  into  our 
Embassy  there.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  very  reasonable  recommendation. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  want  to  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  as  a  cosponsor  if  he 
will  allow  me. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  am  delight- 
ed to  have  him  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  will  do  what  I  can  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent support  on  this  issue  because 
without  a  firm  standing  by  the  United 
States  we  are  inviting  a  consistent  con- 
tinued debasement  of  our  ability  to 
run  our  own  country. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  120 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Soviet  espionage  agents  have  installed 
listening  devices  in  the  structure  of  the  new 
American  embassy  in  Moscow  in  blatant  de- 
fiance of  the  spirit  of  the  embassy  agree- 
ments and  certain  recognized  norms  of 
international  relations; 

(2)  this  Soviet  espionage  effort  has  been 
so  extensive  and  insidious  as  to  require  the 
virtual  rebuilding  of  a  large  part  of  the  new 
American  embassy  in  Moscow,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  has  cost  American  taxpayers 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars; 

(3)  it  is  well  known  that  Soviet  espionage 
agents  intend  to  use  the  new  Soviet  embassy 
in  this  country  as  a  platform  to  conduct 
highly  sophisticated  electronic  surveillance 
of  the  United  States  Government  offices 
and  even  the  private  telephone  calls  of 
American  citizens; 

(4)  the  purpose  of  this  surveillance  can  be 
none  other  than  to  undermine  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  further 
the  expansionist  ambitions  of  the  Soviet 
Union; 

(5)  the  location  of  the  new  Soviet  embassy 
at  a  site  nearly  350  feet  above  sea  level  is 
ideal  for  this  type  of  surveillance,  having 
been  offered  to  the  Soviets  at  a  time  when 
electronic  surveillance  techniques  and  po- 
tentials were  not  fully  understood  in  the 
West. 

(6)  subsection  (b)  of  22  U.S.C.  4304  specifi- 
cally allows  the  Secretary  of  State  to  "re- 
quire any  foreign  mission  to  divest  itself  of 
.  .  .  real  property  .  .  .  where  otherwise  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States";  and 

(7)  Congress,  through  enactment  of  such 
subsection,  has  clearly  expressed  the  desire 
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that  the  Secretary  exercise  such  authority 
when  necessary  to  protect  the  vital  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  New  AcRKKMSifT  with  Soviet  Union.— 
The  President  shall— 

(1)  void  the  current  embassy  agreements; 
and 

(2)  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  new 
agreement  under  which  the  Soviet  Union 
will  move  its  new  embassy  to  a  site  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  is  not  more  than 
90  feet  above  mean  sea  level. 

(c)  Embassy  Agreements.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  the  term  "embassy 
agreements"  means— 

(1)  the  "Agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  Reciprocal  Allocation 
for  Use  Free  of  Charge  of  Plots  of  Land  in 
Moscow  and  Washington",  entered  into 
force  on  May  16.  1969:  and 

(2)  the  "Agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  Conditions  of  Con- 
struction of  Complexes  of  Buildings  of  the 
E^mbassy  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Moscow  and  the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  Washington", 
entered  into  force  on  December  4,  1972. 

Technical  Security 
Consultants.  Inc., 

April  29.  1987. 
Hon.  Steven  Symms, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Symms:  From  its  position 
atop  Mt.  Alto  the  Soviet  Embassy  has  an  ex- 
cellent platform  from  which  to  operate  its 
intelligence  gathering  apparatus.  Their  po- 
sition provides  them  with  a  "look,  down"  ca- 
pability, allowing  both  visual  and  line  of 
sight  access  to  many  of  the  governments 
most  sensitive  facilities.  This  line  of  sight 
permits  the  interception  of  any  electronic 
signal  generated,  either  as  a  result  of  bona 
fide  transmissions  or  those  of  a  secondary 
nature,  such  as  the  signals  generated  by 
computers  or  their  associated  terminals, 
electronic  typewritters,  or  the  many  other 
pieces  of  electronic  equipment  in  use. 

The  signals  generated  don't,  of  necessity, 
have  to  be  of  high  signal  strength  to  be  of 
concern,  especially  when  you  consider  the 
fact  we  presently  have  a  space  probe  located 
several  hundred  million  miles  away  and  we 
can  receive  its  signal:  this  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  its  radiated  signal  is  less  than  one  watt 
in  power. 

Moving  the  Soviet  embassy  to  a  lower  sea 
level  location  would  remove  this  advantage 
they  presently  have.  Radio  signals,  especial- 
ly the  higher  frequency  ones,  travel  in  a 
straight  line.  Their  signal  strength  is  affect- 
ed primarily  by  any  structure  inserted  be- 
tween the  transmitting  device  and  the  re- 
ceiver. Without  their  higher  level  location, 
the  number  of  randomly  generated  signals 
they  would  have  access  to  would  be  greatly 
reduced.  This  is  not  to  say  they  would  be 
unable  to  receive  any  signals  from  a  lower 
location,  just  that  their  access  would  be  re- 
duced. 

Sincerely, 

TiMiTH  Johnson, 

President 

How  THE  Soviets  are  Bugcinc  America 
(By  Senator  Daniel  Patricic  Moynihan) 
Soviet  agents  may  be  listening  to  your 
personal  telephone  conversations.  If  you're 
involved  in  the  government,  in  the  defense 
industry  or  in  sensitive  scientific  activity, 
there  is  a  good  chance  they  are. 


1 1  fact,  a  recent  unclassified  Senate  Intel- 
lig  ince  Committee  report  on  counterintelli- 
gence indicates  more  than  half  of  all  tele- 
phone calls  in  the  United  States  made  over 
an^  distance  are  vulnerable  to  interception. 
Every  American  has  a  right  to  Icnow  this. 

Tou  should  also  Icnow  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
miiiistration  has  recognized  this  threat  for  a 
time  now,  but  so  far,  the  bureaucratic 
snse  has  been  piecemeal,  and  at  times 
lictant. 

lonsider  this  as  t>aclcground:  In  1975. 
en  I  was  named  permanent  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  Vice  Presi- 
It  Nelson  Rockefeller  summoned  me  to 
i  office  in  the  Old  Executive  Office  Build- 
There  was  something  urgent  he  had  to 
me.  The  first  thing  I  must  know  about 
United  Nations,  he  said,  is  that  the  Sovi- 
would  be  listening  to  every  telephone 
call  I  made  from  our  mission  and  from  the 
anA>assador's  suite  in  the  Waldorf  Towers.  I 
thought  this  a  very  deep  secret,  and  treated 
it  I  s  such.  Only  later  did  I  learn  that  Rocke- 
fel  er  had  publicly  reported  this  intelligence 
br(  ach  to  the  president  in  June  1975.  The 
Ro  :kefeller  Report  to  the  President  on  CIA 
Ac  ivities  Within  the  United  States  notes: 

"  We  believe  these  countries  (communist 
bl<  c)  can  monitor  and  record  thousands  of 
pri  irate  telephone  conversations.  Americans 
ha  re  a  right  to  be  uneasy  if  not  seriously 
dia  :urbed  at  the  real  possibility  that  their 
pel  sonal  and  business  activities,  which  they 
dia  ;uss  freely  over  the  telephone,  could  be 
re<  orded  and  analyzed  by  agents  of  foreign 
po  vers." 

1  he  Soviets  conduct  this  eavesdropping 
frc  m  their  "diplomatic"  facilities  in  New 
Yo  rk  City:  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island:  San 
Ft  incisco:  and  Washington.  By  some  esti- 
mi  tes,  they  have  been  doing  so  since  1958. 
Pr  !sident  Reagan  knows  this  well.  He  sat  on 
the  Rockefeller  Commission  and  signed  its 
fin  il  report  concluding  that  such  covert  ac- 
tiv  ties  existed. 

1  r  we  had  any  doubts  about  this  eaves- 
dr(  ipping  effort,  Arkady  Schevchenko  dis- 
pe  led  them  when  he  came  over  in  1975  and 
sul  isequently  defected  in  1978.  As  you  will 
re<  all,  Schevchenko  was,  at  the  time,  the 
se«  ond-ranking  Soviet  at  the  United  Nations 
an  1  an  up-and-comer  in  the  Soviet  hierar- 
ch  f.  He  describes  the  listening  operation  in 
N«  w  York  City  in  his  book  Breaking  With 
iHscow:  "The  rooftops  at  Glen  Cove,  the 
ap  irtment  building  in  Riverdale,  and  the 
Mi  ssion  all  bristled  with  antennas  for  listen- 
ini  to  American  conversations." 

i  lut  we  have  to  worry  about  more  than 
juj  t  parabolic  dish  antennas  tucked  behind 
tht  curtains  in  the  Soviet  "apartment" 
bu  ilding  in  Riverdale,  New  York. 

'  ^here  are  also  those  Russian  trawlers  that 
tn  vel  up  and  down  our  coast.  They  are  fish- 
ini ;,  but  fishing  for  what?  Communications. 
Aijd  now  the  Soviets  have  taken  their  eaves- 
dropping a  step  further  and  have  built  two 
net*!  classes  of  AGI.  or  Auxiliary  Gathering 
Intelligence,  vessels.  From  the  hull  up, 
th;se  new  vessels  are  floating  antennas,  I 
su  }pose. 

dost  dangerous  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the 
S<  Viet  listening  complex  in  Lourdes,  Cuba, 
ju  ;t  outside  Havana.  This  facility  is  the 
la  gest  such  Soviet  listening  facility  outside 
iU  national  territory.  According  to  the 
pi  >sident,  it  "has  grown  by  more  than  60 
p<  rcent  in  size  and  capability  during  the 
ps  St  decade." 

jourdes  allows  instant  communication 
wi  Ih  Moscow,  and  is  manned  by  2100  Soviet 
te  ihnicians.  2100! 
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By  comparison,  our  Department  of  State 
numbers  some  4400  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers-tot il. 

Again,  to  cite  the  recent  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee  report:  "The  massive 
Soviet  furveillance  efforts  from  Cuba  and 
elsewhere  demonstrate  .  .  .  that  the  Soviet 
intelligence  payoff  from  interception  of  un- 
secured] communications  is  immense."  Intel- 
ligence jspecialists  are  not  prone  to  exag- 
geration, they  do  not  last  long  that  way. 
You  caii  be  assured  that  "massive"  and  "im- 
mense" are  not  subtle  words  as  used  in  this 
context! 

There  are,  however,  two  things  you  should 
know. 

First,  our  most  secret  government  mes- 
sages are  now  protected  from  interception 
or  are  scrambled,  and  all  classified  message 
and  dat^  communications  are  secure.  In  ad- 
dition, j>rotected  communications  zones  are 
being  established  in  Washington,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York  by  rerouting  most  gov- 
ernment circuits  and  by  encrypting  micro- 
wave links  which  continue  to  be  vulnerable 
to  inteitept.  But  there  are  still  communica- 
tions links  which  cairry  unclassified,  but  sen- 
sitive, iiiformation  that  we  need  to  protect. 

Secorn,  it  is  a  truism  in  the  intelligence 
field  that  while  bits  of  information  may  be 
unclasstlied,  m  aggregate  they  can  present  a 
classifi^  whole.  The  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  informs  us,  "Due  to  inherent 
human  weakness,  goverrmient  and  contrac- 
tor officials,  at  all  levels,  inevitably  fail  to 
foUow  strict  security  rules.  .  .  .  Security 
briefinos  and  penalties  were  simply  not  ade- 
quate ti>  prevent  discussion  of  classified  in- 
formatipn  on  open  lines."  If  the  Soviets  can 
piece  it  together,  you  must  assume  that 
they  will,  given  the  resources  they  invest 
toward  this  effort. 

But  the  intelligence  community  needs  no 
reminder  that  we  are  up  against  a  deter- 
mined and  crafty  opponent.  In  1983,  for  ex- 
ample, a  delegation  of  Soviet  scientists  were 
invited  Ito  tour  a  Grumman  plant  on  Long 
Island. Jno  cameras.  No  notes.  All  secure, 
right?  Wrong.  The  delegation  had  attached 
adhesive  tape  to  the  soles  of  their  shoes  to 
gather  metal  fragments  from  the  plant  floor 
for  further  study  at  home.  The  Soviets  are 
pretty  Igood  at  metallurgy— probably  the 
best  in  ihe  world— and  we  don't  need  to  help 
them  any  further. 

But  cpncern  is  not  always  translated  into 
budgetary  action,  at  least  not  in  the  realm 
of  communications  security.  Let  us  take  a 
look  ati  the  technical  problem  confronting 
us. 

As  you  know,  there  are  two  basic  ways 
voice  (kn  be  transmitted  over  telephone 
media:  pigital  and  analog.  Analog  refers  to 
voice  waves  which  are  modulated  (simpli- 
fied) up  to  a  very  high  frequency  (HF). 
That  ia,  they  are  increased  in  speed  from 
hundreps  of  cycles  per  second  to  thousands 
of  cycles  p»er  second.  This  facilitates  their 
passag^  over  distance. 

Nevertheless,  because  analog  radio  waves 
diminisli  rapidly  over  distance,  it's  necessary 
to  peril  tdically  amplify,  or  boost,  the  signal 
either  iit  a  microwave  relay  tower  repeater 
or  satellite  transponder.  (Actually,  the  sig- 
nals aie  diminished  in  frequency  to  voice 
quality  and  then  brought  back  up  to  high 
frequency.) 

Digit  il  transmissions  are  voice  or  data  vi- 
bration signals  which  are  converted  into  a 
series  (if  on-and-off  pulses,  zeros  and  ones, 
as  in  I  computer.  Like  analog  telephone 
calls,  digital  calls  go  through  a  process  of 
moduli  tion  and  demodulation. 


For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  we 
need  only  remember  two  things  about 
analog  and  digital  telephony. 

First,  analog  telephony  is  fast  being  re- 
placed by  digital  telephony  because  it  better 
translates  computer  language.  But,  more 
importantly,  after  a  high  initial  overhaul 
cost,  it's  possible  to  send  thousands  of  digi- 
tal calls  (bundles)  over  a  single  conduit. 
Therefore,  as  we  expand  our  digital  capac- 
ity, we  must  ensure  that  both  our  analog 
and  digital  communications  are  protected 
from  Soviet  eavesdropping. 

Second,  sending  bundles  over  a  single  con- 
duit is  the  base  block  at  which  we  introduce, 
the  encryption  I  am  talking  about. 

When  you  place  a  long-distance  telephone 
call  from  point  A  to  point  B.  there  are  three 
communications  paths,  or  circuits,  over 
which  your  call  might  travel:  microwave, 
satellite  or  cable. 

Cable  is  the  most  secure.  However,  it  is 
the  least  practical  and  economical  method 
for  bulk  transmission  over  long  distances. 
As  a  result,  90  percent  of  our  long-distance 
telephone  traffic  is  sent  by  microwave  or 
satellite,  and  that  which  is  in  the  air  can  be 
readily  intercepted. 

As  your  signal  travels  along  the  cable 
from  your  home  to  the  local  switching  sta- 
tion and  then  on  to  a  long-haul  switching 
station,  it  is  combined  (stacked  and  bundled 
might  better  describe  the  process)  with  as 
many  as  1200  other  signals  trying  to  get  to 
the  same  region  of  the  country. 

This  system  of  stacking  and  bundling  sig- 
nals is  called  multiplexing  and  its  how  the 
telecommunications  industry  gets  around 
the  problem  of  7  million  New  Yorkers  all 
trying  to  call  their  Senator  at  the  same  time 
on  the  same  copper  wire  or  radio  frequency. 
If  you  use  a  common  carrier,  that  is,  if 
you  have  not  rented  a  dedicated  channel 
from  a  telecommunications  company,  a  com- 
puter at  the  long-haul  switching  station  will 
select  the  first  available  route  to  establish  a 
circuit  over  which  your  call  signals  may 
travel. 

Therefore,  calls  that  the  caller  believes  to 
be  on  less  vulnerable  circuits  may  be  auto- 
matically switched  to  more  vulnerable  ones. 
All  this  takes  place  in  1  to  3  seconds. 

So  let's  follow  your  call  as  it  goes  by 
either  microwave  or  satellite. 

If  your  call  goes  via  microwave,  it  will  be 
relayed  across  the  country  as  a  radio  wave 
in  about  25-mile  intervals  from  tower  to 
tower  (watch  for  the  towers  the  next  time 
you  drive  on  an  interstate  route)  until  it 
eventually  reaches  a  distant  switching  sta- 
tion where  it  is  unlinked  from  the  other  sig- 
nals, passed  over  cable  to  your  friend's  tele- 
phone, and  converted  back  into  voice. 

The  problem  with  this  system:  Along 
these  microwave  paths  there  is  what  we  call 
"spill."  This  measures  about  12.5  meters  in 
width  and  the  full  25  miles  between  towers. 
This  is  where  the  microwave  signals  is  most 
at  risk.  Using  a  well-aimed  parabolic  dish 
antenna  (located,  let's  say,  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Alto,  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  site  of  the  new 
Soviet  embassy)  you  can  intercept  this 
signal  and  pull  it  in.  And  that  is  just  what 
the  Soviets  are  doing. 

My  solution:  Throw  the  bastards  out  if 
they  are  listening  to  our  microwave  signals. 
Nothing  technical  about  it.  On  three  occa- 
sions I  have  introduced  legislation  requiring 
the  president  to  do  just  that,  unless  in  doing 
so,  he  might  compromise  an  intelligence 
source.  On  June  7,  1985,  this  measure  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  as  Title  VII  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Bill,  but  it 


was  dropped  in  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  urging  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  the  administration 
accepted  the  simple  logic  behind  the  propos- 
al when  at  the  end  of  October,  55  Soviet 
diplomats  were  ordered  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, including,  the  New  York  Times  tell  us, 
"operatives  for  intercepting  communica- 
tions."  Now,  let's  not  let  the  Soviets  just  re- 
place one  agent  with  another. 

The  process  is  much  the  same  for  a  satel- 
lite telephone  call.  Today,  approximately 
eight  telecommunications  carriers  offer  sat- 
ellite service  using  something  like  25  satel- 
lites. Let's  suppose  your  signal  has  traveled 
to  a  long-haul  switching  station  and  all 
microwave  paths  are  filled.  The  carrier's 
computer  searches  for  an  alternative  path 
to  send  the  signal  and  picks  out  a  satellite 
connection.  At  the  ground  station,  your  call 
is  sent  by  a  transponder  up  to  a  satellite  and 
then  down  again  to  a  distant  ground  station. 
Using  an  array  of  satellite  dishes  at 
Lourdes,  the  Soviets  can  seize  these  signals 
from  the  sky  just  as  a  backyard  satellite 
dish  can  pull  in  television  (and  telephone) 
signals.  High-sjjeed  computers  then  sort 
through  the  calls  and  identify  topics  and 
numbers  of  particular  interest.  And  if  the 
information  provided  is  real  time  intelli- 
gence, the  Soviets  have  the  ability  to  trans- 
mit it  instantaneously  to  Moscow.  And  yes, 
the  Soviets  have  the  range  at  Lourdes  to 
grasp  our  satellite  transmissions  as  they 
travel  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  or 
Washington  to  Omaha. 

Here,  too,  there  is  a  solution:  Develop  and 
procure  cryptographic  hardware  for  use  at 
the  common-carrier  long-haul  switching  sta- 
tions. This  hardware  will  encrypt  the  multi- 
plexed telephonic  signals  (that  is,  approxi- 
mately 1200  calls  at  a  time)  before  they  are 
transmitted  as  radio  waves  from  ground  sta- 
tion to  ground  station,  a  technique  analo- 
gous to  the  cable  networks  scrambling  their 
signals.  This  can  be  done  for  under  $1  bil- 
lion. If  we  start  by  encrypting  just  those  un- 
classified sigmals  we  categorize  as  sensitive, 
those  having  greatest  impact  on  the  nation- 
al defense  or  foreign  relations  of  the  U.S. 
government,  it  would  cost  us  about  half  as 
much.  It  would  cost  us  so  much  more  not  to 
do  so. 

Communications  security  has  no  constitu- 
ency. There  is  no  tangible  product  and  the 
public  can  never  really  be  sure  that  we  have 
done  anything.  But  National  Security  Deci- 
sion Directive  145  says  it  is  a  national  policy 
and  national  responsibility  to  offer  assist- 
ance to  the  private  sector  in  protecting  com- 
munications. It's  time  to  make  communica- 
tions security  (ComSec  in  the  lingo)  a  true 
national  security  priority  supported  with  re- 
sources as  well  as  rhetoric.  This  was  certain- 
ly the  conclusion  of  the  Comprehensive  In- 
telligence Committee  report. 

I  agree,  and  have  suggested  a  way  to  get 
on  with  it.  If  someone  has  a  better  idea— if 
you  have  another  idea— I  would  be  happy  to 
know  it.  The  important  thing  is  that  we 
stop  this  massive  leak  of  sensitive  informa- 
tion and  protect  your  privacy. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  264 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  264,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  deny  status 
as  a  tax-exempt  organization,  and  as 


charitable  contribution  recipient,  for 
organizations  which  perform,  finance, 
or  provide  facilities  for  abortions. 

S.  577 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ikoute,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  577,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 
regulate  political  advertising  in  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  elective  office. 

S.  686 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  686,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  to  limit  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  protein  products  that  may 
be  imported  into  the  United  States. 

S.  734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cost>onsor 
of  S.  734,  a  bill  to  extend  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  workers  and  firms 
in  the  oil  and  gas  industry  whose  serv- 
ices or  products  are  not  directly  com- 
petitive with  imports. 

S.  924 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  924,  a  bill  to  revise  the  allotment 
formula  for  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse, 
and  mental  health  services  block  grant 
under  part  B  of  title  XIX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

S.   1020 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mo-stnihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1020,  a  bill  to  create 
the  office  of  Librarian  of  Congress 
Emeritus. 

senate  joint  resolution  1  s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Karnes,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  15,  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  the  month  of  No- 
vember 1987  as  "National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Karnes,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  76,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 4.  1987,  through  October  10,  1987 
as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  McConnell],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley], the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms. 
MiKULSKi],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rockefeller]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
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Resolution  107.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  April  1987.  as  "Fair  Housing 
Month." 

SKNATE  JOIIfT  RESOLUTION  1 1 5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DiTREifBEBCER]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
lis.  a  joint  resolution  malcing  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
emergency  assistance  to  the  Polish  in- 
dependent trade  union  organization 
NSZZ  "Solidamosc"  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SKMAR  COHCnRVENT  RBSOLnTION  1 S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAs]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  15,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  major 
change  in  the  payment  methodology 
for  physicians'  services,  including  serv- 
ices furnished  to  hospital  inpatients, 
under  the  Medicare  Program  should 
be  made  until  reports  required  by  the 
99th  Congress  have  been  received  and 
evaluated. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 54— URGING  THE  PRESI- 
DENT  TO  SEND  A  SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE  TO  VIET- 
NAM TO  RESOLVE  PENDING 
HUMANITARIAN  ISSUES  AND 
TO  ESTABLISH  TECHNICAL 
RESOLUTION  OFFICES  IN 

BOTH  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  IDoKENici,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Staf- 
roRo,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
Kerbt.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
Lucas.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Sanforo) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Con.  Res.  54 

Whereas  twelve  years  tiave  passed  since 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  and  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  to  put 
the  War  behind  the  Nation; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  resolution  of  the  many  pend- 
ing humanitarian  issues  which  are  a  legacy 
of  the  Vietnam  War  and  which  cannot  be 
quickly  and  finally  resolved  without  in- 
creased cooperation  and  open  channels  of 
communication  between  the  United  States 
and  Vietnam:  and 

Whereas  unresolved  humantarian  issues 
affect  people  in  both  countries  and  range 
widely,  including  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  American  MIAs  and  POW's:  the 
release  of  political  prisoners  in  Vietnamese 
re-education  camps:  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
emigration  procedures  for  Vietnamese 
through  the  Orderly  Departure  Program: 
the  resettlement  of  Amerasians  still  in  Viet- 
nam: and  the  health  and  safety  of  Indochi- 
nese  refugees  living  in  camps  throughout 
Southeast  Asia,  particularly  along  the  trou- 
bled Thai-Cambodian  border:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   concurring).    That    it    is    the 


seitte  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
shquld  designate  and  send  to  Vietnam  at 
thel  earliest  practicable  date  a  special  Presi- 
dential representative  to  negotiate  with  the 
Gofemment  of  Vietnam  for— 

(^)  an  agreement  for  the  speedy  resolution 
of  all  the  aforementioned  outstanding  hu- 
maiiitarian  issues  between  the  two  coun- 
tric  s;  and 

(!)  an  agreement  for  the  establishment  of 
teci  inical  resolution  offices  in  the  capitals  of 
bot  1  countries  for  the  purpose  of  imple- 
mei  iting  the  agreement  described  in  para- 
gra>h  (1). 

S  K.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
trai  ismit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tloi  to  the  President. 

»[r.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
thi  i  day  12  years  ago  the  war  in  Viet- 
nayi  ended.  Today  I  am  submitting  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  will  ad- 
dress the  lingering  anguish  of  the 
thousands  of  Americans  for  whom  the 
war  has  not  ended. 

I  am  submitting  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion with  Senators  Pell,  Simpson, 
DEpONciNi,  Kennedy,  Domenici.  and 
several  others  which  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  bold,  new  steps  to  resolve 
wi^  the  Government  of  Vietnam  the 
POW-MIA  issue  and  the  many  other 
compelling  humanitarian  issues  yet  to 
be  resolved.  These  Issues  are  a  legacy 
of  (the  war  which  separate  our  two 
countries,  and  which  can  only  be  re- 
solved through  cooperation  and  up- 
led  diplomacy.  Senator  McClure 
and  I  were  in  Hanoi  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
tha  opportunity  to  go  bacic  to  Vietnam 
sin  :e  my  own  war  period  their  in  1945 
whm  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  United 
Sta  tes  were  allies  fighting  a  common 
wa  .  When  Senator  McClure  and  I 
wei  e  there  we  emphasized  with  the  Vi- 
etnamese  leadership  one  point:  The 
Un  ted  States  of  America  speal^  with 
on(  voice  in  its  resolve  to  receive  the 
ful  est  possible  accounting  of  Ameri- 
car  servicemen  who  did  not  return 
fron  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cainbodia.  On  this  issue  there  are  no 
liberals  or  conservatives,  no  Democrats 
or  jRepublicans,  no  hawks  or  doves— 
on]  y  Americans.  This  resolution  I  am 
int  oducing  today  will  serve  as  a  vehi- 
cle to  accelerate  the  dialog  between 
the  United  States  and  Vietnam,  and 
hoi>efully  usher  in  a  new  era  in  rela- 
tioi  IS  to  hasten  to  an  end  the  uncer- 
taii  ity  that  hangs  heavy  over  the  lives 
of  1  hese  unfortunate  families. 

1  his  resolution  asks  the  P>resident  to 
ser  d  to  Vietnam  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cal le  date  a  special  representative  to 
negotiate  with  Vietnam  a  resolution 
agieement  on  the  many  humanitarian 
questions  at  issue  between  our  two 
cov  ntries.  And  I  emphasize  "humani- 
tar  an."  To  facilitate  the  implementa- 
tioi  1  of  this  agreement,  this  resolution 
cals  for  the  establishment  of  techni- 
cal offices  in  Hanoi  and  Washington  to 
all(  iw  for  the  more  frequent  exchanges 
of  Information  and  technical  data  on 
th«  se  humanitarian  issues. 
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The  infrequent  technical  talks  have 
had  to  be  totally  and  completely  inhib- 
ited and  crippled  because  we  have  to 
shuttle!  our  representative  between 
Bangkok  and  Hanoi,  for  the  simple 
reason  (we  have  no  presence  in  Hanoi, 
ational  League  of  Families  of 
Prisoners  and  Missing  in 
t  Asia  reports  that  there  are 
erican  POW's  and  MIA's.  Of 
ber.  1.113  are  luiown  to  have 
been  killed  in  action,  their  bodies  have 
never  Ijeen  recovered.  In  another  647 
presumptive  finding  of  death 
e  at  the  time  of  loss,  during 
the  United  States  was  still  in 
So  by  the  end  of  the  war, 
han  800  were  technically  re- 
y  the  Pentagon  as  either  MIA 
And  of  this  number,  the  Pen- 
;ts  436  cases  as  "nonrecovera- 
ause  of  the  circumstances  of 
h  as  loss  at  sea.  So  while  we 
e  fullest  possible  accounting  of 
this  breakdown  encourages 
lieve  that  the  task  before  us  is 
le. 

esident,  the  families  of  the 
OW's  are  best  served  by  a 
higher  level,  and  more  frequent,  dialog 
betweei  our  two  countries,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  this  resolution  presents 
to  the  families  for  whom  the  Vietnam 
war  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  am 
certain  that  many  of  our  newest  citi- 
zens—Americans of  Vietnamese 
origin-jwho  have  loved  ones  in  reedu- 
cation aamps  or  in  the  bacldogged  and 
brokenidown  Orderly  Departure  Pro- 
gram also  will  welcome  this  resolution. 
And  tl^e  neglected  cause  of  Amera- 
Vietnam  also  will  be  given  new 
the  recommendations  of  this 
resolution,  as  will  the  plight  of  the 
hapless  victims  of  the  tumult  from  the 
war  wh  a  are  trapped  in  refugee  camps 
througl^out  Southeast  Asia  and  cannot 
go  home  safely. 

Here  [we  are,  a  decade  and  a  half  re- 
moved from  the  war,  and  look  at 
where  '  ve  stand:  The  POW-MIA  talks 
are  stalled,  and  followup  from  past 
talks  l}gistically  snarled;  the  ODP 
Prograi  ti  has  not  seen  a  new  interview 
in  over  a  year;  the  reeducation  camp 
prisoner  negotiations  long  ago  fell 
apart;  iLnd  Amerasians  are  still  stuck 
in  Vietiam.  Therefore,  I  believe  the 
United  States  must  enlist  additional 
personi  lel  and  new,  forthcoming  strat- 
egies in  its  battle  to  resolve  the  pend- 
ing humanitarian  issues.  That  is  all 
this  resolution  says. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  be  entering 
a  new  era  in  United  States- Vietnam  re- 
and  we  must  lay  aside  the  sue- 
but  now  inefficient  practices  of 
low  level,  piecemeal  diplomacy.  We 
need  sunshine  dialog,  more  frequent 
talks,  letter  channels  of  communica- 
tions, and  new  players  in  the  process. 
Let  us  face  the  facts:  While  we  have 
made  p  rogress  on  some  of  the  humanl- 
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ssues  in  dispute,  we  face  such 


serious  logistical  and  diplomatic  prob- 
lems that  anything  short  of  what  this 
resolution  calls  for  will  be  terribly  in- 
adequate, as  well  as  disappointing  to 
the  families  still  suffering  from  the 
war.  In  1986.  four  technical  talks  in 
POW's-MIA's  were  held,  and  in  1987 
none  have  been  held. 

Now,  there  are  many  reasons  for  this 
hiatus  in  dialog,  principal  of  which  is 
the  shakeup  of  the  Vietnamese  leader- 
ship. 

It  was  recently  announced  that  last 
fall  Gen.  John  Vessey  was  appointed 
as  the  administration's  special  repre- 
sentative to  Vietnam.  I  am  gratified  by 
the  news  of  the  designation  of  such  a 
representative.  One  might  find  inter- 
esting the  timing  of  the  announce- 
ment since  I  made  the  request  for  a 
special  representative  to  President 
Reagan,  Secretary  Shultz,  and  Nation- 
al Security  Council  Director  Carlucci 
on  February  4,  this  year  and  no  men- 
tion of  the  appointment,  or  even  its 
consideration  was  made  in  our  discus- 
sion in  the  Oval  Office. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  hopeful 
that  General  Vessey,  a  man  I  respect 
deeply,  will  go  to  Vietnam  immediate- 
ly and  precipitate  a  new  era  in  rela- 
tions with  Vietnam,  an  era  which  can 
only  help  the  families  still  suffering 
from  the  legacies  of  the  war.  I  told 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  Thach  that  I 
felt  an  improvement  in  relations 
through  improved  and  upgraded  con- 
tacts was  the  only  way  to  resolve  the 
humanitarian  issues,  and  I  repeat  that 
assessment  today.  I  would  speak  for 
Senator  McClure  on  this  subject,  but 
he  is  free  to  speak  for  himself.  I  be- 
lieve he  would  agree  with  my  state- 
ment today,  although  I  do  not  want  to 
commit  him  to  my  perspective  on 
these  issues. 

Let  us  be  frank:  Hard  line  diplomacy 
means  hard  times  for  MIA-POW  fami- 
lies in  America.  The  United  States 
does  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  by 
the  tone  of  its  diplomacy  of  finding 
itself  pushing  the  Vietnamese  further 
into  dependence  upon  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  Cambodian  ques- 
tion briefly,  for  this  resolution  is  silent 
on  Cambodia.  First.  I  find  it  simply  in- 
conceivable that  the  United  States  is 
not  marshalling  all  of  its  diplomatic 
force  on  the  Government  of  China, 
with  whom  we  have  diplomatic  ties,  to 
terminate  their  financial  and  moral 
support  for  the  murderous  Pol  Pot 
and  the  Khmer  Rouge.  The  United 
States  as  leader  of  the  free  world  and 
as  global  champion  of  human  rights 
cannot  be  silent  while  regional  politics 
somehow  have  found  a  respectable 
place  for  the  genocidal  Khmer  Rouge 
to  flourish.  Until  the  Khmer  Rouge 
are  disbanded,  and  until  the  Demo- 
cratic resistance  led  by  Prince  Sihan- 
ouk and  Son  Sann  stands  alone  as  the 
alternative  to  a  Vietnamese  occupa- 
tion,   the   world   community   will    be 


forced  with  the  ugly  choice  of  a  Cam- 
bodia which  is  Vietnamese  occupied  or 
Khmer  Rouge  terrorized.  The  United 
States  and  ASEAN  countries  cannot 
claim  innocence  when  we  Itnowingly 
allow  the  perpetuation  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge  cadre  as  an  unholy  partner  in 
the  struggle  to  get  the  Vietnamese  out 
of  Cambodia.  We  may  not  be  giving 
the  Khmer  Rouge  a  penny,  but  we 
have  allowed  them  a  place  to  live  and 
operate  by  not  demanding  their  ban- 
ishment, even  though  history  will  soon 
show  Pol  Pot  and  his  troops  among 
mankind's  most  heinous  killers. 

I  believe  the  United  States  can  Join 
with  its  friends  Thailand,  Singapore, 
Australia,  and  others  to  help  seek  a 
negotiated  end  to  the  Vietnamese  oc- 
cupation. I  went  to  Bangkok  prior  to 
my  departure  to  Hanoi  to  stress  to  my 
friends  my  conviction  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  Thailand  and  ASEAN  are 
served  by  the  United  States  removing 
its  self-imposed  muzzle  and  involving 
itself  in  the  Cambodia  debate  in  a  sig- 
nificant way.  We  cannot  grant  our 
proxy  on  geopolitical  questions  to  any 
country  or  any  association  of  coun- 
tries. If  any  of  my  colleagues  wants  to 
help  ASEIAN  countries  and  safeguard 
them  from  the  spread  of  communism, 
then  they  can  join  with  me  in  holding 
these  countries  harmless  from  the  pu- 
nitive, destructive  trade  bill  that  is 
about  to  be  before  the  Senate. 

Before  concluding,  I  want  to  address 
the  resolution  as  it  affects  the  lives  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
living  in  camps  throughout  Southeast 
Asia.  We  can  all  agree  that  the  pre- 
ferred solution  for  these  refugees  is  re- 
patriation. Unfortunately,  repatriation 
for  Hmong,  Lao,  Cambodian,  and  Viet- 
namese refugees  today  is  synonomous 
with  summary  execution  or  inunediate 
imprisonment.  How  many  times  must 
we  look  to  what  the  Heng  Semerin 
regime  or  the  Pathet  Lao  do  to  push 
backs  before  we  quit  talking  about  re- 
patriation as  a  viable  option.  It  is  not. 
In  fact,  repatriation  will  never  be  a 
viable  option  for  the  refugees  of  the 
region  until  the  United  States  plays  a 
major  role  in  that  process.  And  until 
the  United  States  has  an  improved  re- 
lationship with  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  will  not  be  involved  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  safe  repatriation  for  the 
region's  refugees. 

Fourteen  Senators,  including  Sena- 
tors, Pell,  Simon,  and  I,  introduced  S. 
814,  the  Indochinese  Refugee  Reset- 
tlement and  Protection  Act  of  1987. 
This  measure  is  a  bridge  until  a  repa- 
triation agreement  is  adopted.  It  safe- 
guards asylum  for  the  refugees  of  the 
region;  it  commits  the  United  States  to 
a  modest  refugee  resettlement  pro- 
gram through  the  end  of  the  decade; 
and  it  offers  help  to  Thailand  and  our 
other  friends  who  have  given  asylum 
to  the  refugees.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  in  cosponsorship  of  that  meas- 
ure  which   I   intend   to   offer   as   an 


agreement  to  the  State  Department  or 
the  Foreign  Aid  authorization  meas- 
ures when  they  come  before  the 
Senate.  Time  is  of  the  essence,  and  as 
it  stands,  the  plug  has  been  pulled  on 
the  refugee  program,  and  the  United 
States  is  bedside,  front  and  center, 
wringing  its  hands,  expressing  compas- 
sion, doing  little  and  nothing.  But 
again,  the  whole  resolution  of  the  ref- 
ugee problem  turns  on  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  diplomatic  process,  not  as 
bystanders  dealing  with  the  symp- 
toms, but  as  activists  working  toward 
the  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  close  with  the 
simple  statement:  I  believe  Ronald 
Reagan  can  go  down  in  history  as  the 
President  who  put  the  Vietrumi  war 
behind  the  nation,  and  I  believe  this 
resolution  proposes  a  bold,  new  step  in 
that  direction.  And  I  believe  that  step 
must  be  taken  immediately.  President 
Reagan  has  done  more  to  elevate  the 
importance  of  these  humanitarian 
issues  than  any  other  President,  and  I 
believe  he  can  be  the  President  to  fi- 
nally resolve  them. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 55— PROVIDING  FOR 
SENATE  AND  HOUSE  DELEGA- 
TIONS TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 
CEREMONIES  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY  COMMEMORATING  THE 
BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  CON- 
STITUTION 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  55 

Whereas  the  Constitution  officially 
became  the  form  of  government  of  the 
United  States  on  March  4,  1789; 

Whereas  New  York  City  served  as  the  first 
capital  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  first  Congress  convened  in 
New  York  City  in  April  1789: 

Whereas  George  Washington  was  inaugu- 
rated as  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  in  New  York  City  on  April  30,  1789: 

Whereas  while  meeting  in  New  York  City, 
the  first  Congress  passed  legislation  creat- 
ing the  executive  departments  of  the  Feder- 
al government  and  the  Federal  court 
system:  and 

Whereas  while  meeting  in  New  York  City, 
the  first  Congress,  under  the  leadership  of 
Representative  James  Madison  of  Virginia, 
framed  and  proposed  to  the  states  the  ten 
constitutional  amendments  known  today  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  in  consulU- 
tlon  with  the  Minority  Leaders  of  their  re- 
spective Houses,  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  appoint  members  of  their  respective 
Houses  to  serve  on  a  delegation  of  members 
of  the  Congress  which  will  take  part  in  cere- 
monies to  be  held  in  New  York  City  in  April 
1989  commemorating  the  200th  anniversa- 
ries of  the  implementation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion  as   the   form   of   government  of   the 
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United  SUtes.  the  inauguration  of  George    tnit  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 


Washington  as  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  proposal  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  as  the  first  ten  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  and  shall  invite  the  Presi- 
dent to  Join  this  delegation  in  participating 
in  these  ceremonies. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce,  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  participation  by  delegates  from 
both  Houses  of  Congress  in  ceremo- 
nies celebrating  the  role  New  York 
City  played  in  the  establishment  of 
the  American  Republic,  Congressman 
ScHKiTER  is  introducing  the  same  reso- 
lution in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Specifically,  this  resolution  directs 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  in  the 
Senate  to  appoint  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  serve  as  members  of  a  del- 
egation to  these  ceremonies.  Such 
ceremonies  wlU  include  observance  of 
the  day  on  which  the  Constitution  of- 
ficially became  the  basis  of  our  form 
of  government,  the  anniversary  of  the 
inaugtu^tion  of  George  Washington  as 
the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  in  New  York  City  on  April  30, 

1789,  and  the  convening  of  the  first 
Congress  in  New  York  in  April  1789. 

The  role  of  New  York  City  in  the 
early  history  of  this  Nation  is  more 
significant  than  many  realize.  The 
story  of  the  moving  of  the  Capital 
from  New  York  City  to  Washington  is 
a  fascinating  tale  which  gives  a  unique 
insight  to  the  concerns  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers.  On  or  about  June  20, 

1790.  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  James 
Madison,  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  Fifth  District 
of  Virginia,  met  over  Jefferson's 
dinner  table  at  57  Maiden  Lane,  in 
Manhattan,  and  reached  a  momentous 
agreement. 

Two  issues  were  Involved.  First, 
whether  the  new  National  Govern- 
ment would  assume  the  debt  incurred 
by  the  States  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Hamilton  had  proposed  this 
5  months  earlier,  in  his  "Report  on 
the  Public  Credit."  Here  was  a  classi- 
cal regional  conflict.  Virginia,  which 
pretty  much  spoke  for  the  South,  had 
arranged  to  repay  its  debt.  It  would 
gain  little  if  the  National  Government 
were  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  others.  The 
Northern  States  had  not  paid  theirs 
(and  also  had  more  debt— neau-ly  a 
third  of  the  battles  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  were  fought  on  New  York 
soil).  Northern  financiers  had  bought 
up  a  good  deal  of  this  debt,  in  the 
form  of  much-discounted  bonds,  and 
stood  to  make  a  bundle  if  Hamilton 
could  deliver. 

The  second  issue  was  whether  the 
Capital  would  remain  in  New  York  or 
move  south.  The  Constitution  had  left 
the  matter  unresolved,  providing  only 


the  United  States  be  located  in  an  area 
"not  exceeding  10  miles  square."  More 
than  just  the  region  was  at  issue.  Was 
ours  to  be  a  country  run  by  Southern 
farmers  or  by  Northern  financiers? 
N«ver  mind  that  the  Southern  farmers 
wve  not  quite  plowmen,  while  the 
hattan  financiers  had  to  deal  with 

already  developed  urban  democracy 
thtit  was  not  notably  disposed  to  an  ol- 
igtrchy  of  position.  Something  large 
and  enduring  was  at  stake.  Jefferson 
arid  Hamilton  understood  this.  Jeffer- 
sofi  made  the  deal.  The  war  debt 
w(|uld  be  assumed.  In  return,  the  Cap- 
ital would  move  to  a  swamp  on  the 
bahks  of  the  Potomac. 

In  a  sense,  we  New  Yorkers  gave  up 
the  distinguished  honor  of  being  home 
to  join-  Capital  in  order  that  the  coun- 
trj— the  Republic— could  begin  on 
solid  economic  footing.  A  small  price 
topay  for  the  security  of  a  nation. 

It  is  for  these  and  many  other  con- 
tr9>utions  that  New  York  made  during 
the  birth  of  our  Nation  that  we  offer 
this  resolution. 

t  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.* 

•  Kir.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prpud  to  join  my  colleague  from  New 
Ydrk  [Mr.  Motnihan]  in  sponsoring  a 
concurrent  resolution  relating  to  cere- 
manies  scheduled  for  April  1989  in 
Naw  York  City.  Our  resolution  estal)- 
lishes  a  delegation  of  Members  of  both 
Houses  to  participate  in  a  formal  cele- 
bration of  the  200th  anniversaries  of 
oiH-  Constitution,  the  inauguration  of 
George  Washington  as  our  first  Presi- 
detit,  and  the  proposal  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  the  first  10  amendments  to 
our  Constitution. 

ome  of  my  colleagues  will  be  select- 
ed] to  attend  these  ceremonies,  but 
every  American  will  be  there  in  spirit, 
juf  t  as  early  Americans  had  their  eyes 
ears  on  New  York  City  back  in 
Adril  1789.  Imagine  the  excitement  of 
colonialists  as  the  Constitution 
unveiled;  their  pride  as  George 
shington  became  the  first  Presi- 

it:  and  their  anticipation  of  a  new 
as  Congress  first  convened  in  New 

^rk  City,  our  Nation's  first  Capital. 

The  celebration  of  these  events,  to 
held  in  New  York  City  in  April 

B9,  comes  close  on  the  heels  of  the 

)th  anniversary  and  rededication  of 
thfe  Statue  of  Liberty.  Last  July  4  we 
wire  reminded  of  the  spirit  that  is 

lerica  and  of  the  freedoms  we  all 

poy.  Two  years  hence  we  will  cele- 

ite  the  birth  of  our  government, 
reaffirm  a  promise  the  American 

jple  made  nearly  200  years  ago: 

/e  the  people,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
^fect  union,  establish  justice,  insue  do- 
stic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
fence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
^ure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 


April  SO,  1987 


I  un  e  my  colleagues  to  Join  Senator 
MoYNi  HAN  and  me  in  this  effort.* 


April  SO,  1987 
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SENA'  rE         RESOLUTION  198— 

ORIpINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORfTED  TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY 
TO  ^LORIA  S.  GARNER 

Mr.  tHDRD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules    and    Administration,    reported 
the     following     original     resolution; 
which  yvas  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  198 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  liereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  fiom  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Gloria  S.  Gamer,  widow  of  Wil- 
liam P,  Gamer.  Sr.,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  it  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  elevrn  and  one-half  months'  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  tim  >  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  consid- 
ered in;lusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  al  lowances. 


SENA'TE         RESOLUTION  199- 

ORIGINAL      RESOLUTION       RE- 
PORTED TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY 
tGARET  C.  MITCHELL 

)RD,  from  the  Committee  on 
i  and  Administration,  reported 
illowing  original  resolution; 
fas  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  199 
Resoliied,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  fnom  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,]  to  Margaret  C.  Mitchell,  mother  of 
Dorothr  M.  Mitchell,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  jat  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  and  one-half  months'  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be  consid- 
ered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  aDowances. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  200— 

ORIOINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
TED  TO  PAY  A  GRATmTy 
WILLIAM  MACKLIN 

^ORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
and    Administration,    reported 
illowing     original     resolution; 
i^as  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  200 

Resolhed,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  nereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  fBom  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  William  Macklin,  nephew  of  Wil- 
liam J.  I Wooten,  an  employee  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  on  the 
Senate  Bide  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
to  equal  six  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  helwas  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
his  deaih.  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allow- 
ances. 


SENA'TE  RESOLUTION  201— SENSE 
OF  THE  SENATE  IN  SUPPORT 
OP  SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adams  Mr.  Bioen,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
BRAOurr,   Mr.   Buroick,   Mr.   Chiles, 


Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
iNotnrE,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler, Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
Boschwitz,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Duren- 
berger,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Hecht,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr.  Nick- 
LES,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Symms.  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Leahy,  and 
Mr.  MuRKOWSKi)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  201 
Whereas,  on  May  3,  1987,  the  constituent 
agencies  of  the  Coalition  to  Free  Soviet 
Jews  will  sponsor  "Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry"  in  reaffirmation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people's  resolve  to  secure  freedom  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  other  beleaguered  individ- 
uals; 

Whereas.  Americans  of  all  faiths  will  join 
with  the  Coalition  in  public  expressions  of 
solidarity  with  the  more  than  2.5  million 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas,  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  one's  family  abroad  is 
being  denied  by  Soviet  authorities  to  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  groups  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  and  Madrid 
Concluding  Document,  to  all  of  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  signatory: 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  implemented  new  emigration  re- 
strictions designed  to  make  the  process  of 
obtaining  an  emigration  visa  even  more  dif- 
ficult; 

Whereas,  the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews 
has  been  severely  restricted  in  recent  years, 
hovering  at  1.000  per  year  or  less,  from  a 
high  of  51.320  in  1979; 

Whereas,  those  Soviet  Jews  and  other  per- 
sons who  have  applied  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  subjected  to  expulsion 
from  joijs  and  schools,  exile  from  major 
Soviet  cities,  constant  surveillance  and  har- 
assment and  even  arrest  and  imprisonment 
on  false  charges: 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  persecute  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens and  deny  them  even  those  few  rights 
and  privileges  accorded  other  recognized  re- 
ligions in  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultural 
and  religious  activities  by  banning  and  sus- 
pending Hebrew  and  Jewish  cultural  classes, 
arresting  Hebrew  teachers  on  false  criminal 
charges,  attacking  Hebrew  teaching  circles 
as  "subversive",  promoting  anti-Semitic  ide- 
ology under  the  cloak  of  "anti-Zionism", 
and  harassing  those  Soviet  Jews  who  seek 
only  to  exercise  their  rights  to  practice  their 
religious  and  cultural  heritage; 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  in  isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  in  the  free  world  so 
long  as  those  who  cherish  liberty  and 
human  rights  continue  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  beleaguered  people  everywhere: 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  undertak- 
en positive  steps  in  the  area  of  human 


rights,  among  these  a  minimal  increase  in 
monthly  emigration  and  the  release  of  sev- 
eral prominent  prisoners  of  conscience; 

Whereas,  progress  in  the  area  of  Jewish 
emigration  and  Jewish  religious  and  cultur- 
al rights  would  contribute  importantly  to 
improve  U.S.-Soviet  relations:  and 

Whereas,  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  will  serve  as  an  expression  of  Ameri- 
can determination  to  continue  efforts  to 
obtain  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  who  are 
prisoners  of  conscience,  to  have  exit  visas 
granted  to  refuseniks.  many  of  whom  have 
sought  permission  to  emigrate  for  up  to  sev- 
enteen years,  and  to  secure  the  free  exercise 
of  religious  beliefs  and  cultural  expression 
for  all  minorities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  That  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  May  3.  1987  as  "Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry"  and  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  State  and 
local  government  agencies,  and  interested 
organizations  to  observe  these  days  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  activities  and  pro- 
grams. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  the  Senate  for 
Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
This  resolution  is  cosponsored  by  53 
Senators. 

Sunday,  May  3,  1987,  is  Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  of  all  faiths 
will  gather  in  New  York  City  for  a 
march  and  rally,  demonstrating  their 
solidarity  with  the  2 'A  million  op- 
pressed Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Ini- 
tiated 15  years  ago  by  the  organization 
known  as  the  Coalition  to  Free  Soviet 
Jews,  Solidarity  Sunday  has  become 
something  of  a  tradition.  It  is  regretta- 
ble that  such  action  has  been  neces- 
sary, but  also  heartening  that  Ameri- 
cans have  continued  their  support  of 
the  event. 

For  the  11th  consecutive  year  I  will 
be  privileged  to  participate  in  Solidari- 
ty Sunday.  But  this  year  is  different. 
Events  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  given 
the  question  of  Soviet  Jewry  a  new 
sense  of  urgency.  The  new  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  several  specific 
steps  during  the  past  year  that  have 
been  welcomed  by  people  throughout 
the  world  who  cherish  human  rights. 
These  developments— and  reports  of 
possible  further  improvements— have 
been  welcomed  by  all  those  who  had 
hoped  that  the  new  Soviet  leaders 
would  understand  how  strongly  the 
American  people  feel  about  the  issue 
of  human  rights. 

Yet,  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  remains  the  single  largest  and 
most  powerful  threat  to  human  liberty 
in  the  world.  Other  regimes  are  more 
murderous  than  the  U.S.S.R.  is  today, 
but  none  are  as  powerful  or  as  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  a  totalitarian 
world  in  which  the  individual  has  no 
status  save  what  the  state  finds  con- 
venient to  accord.  So  on  the  subject  of 
human  rights  we  inevitably  and  re- 
peatedly return  to  the  policies  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  And  we  find  those  poli- 


cies wanting.  Particularly  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  accorded  to  ethnic 
minorities,  and  most  especially  with 
respect  to  its  Jewish  citizens,  we  find 
Soviet  policies  unacceptably  intolerant 
of  individual  rights. 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to 
begin  to  accord  the  Soviet  Union  the 
status  of  a  civilized  society  with  which 
we  will  find  it  acceptable  to  deal  on  a 
regular  and  regularized  basis — engag- 
ing in  international  commerce  and  ex- 
changes of  information  and  ideas,  for 
instance— the  U.S.S.R.  must  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  standards  of  behavior 
in  the  area  of  human  rights.  This  is 
not  the  sole  requisite  to  improved  bi- 
lateral relations,  but  it  is  an  important 
one. 

Earlier  this  year,  55  U.S.  Senators 
joined  Senator  John  Heinz  and  myself 
in  sending  a  letter  to  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev.  This  letter  expressed 
our  conviction  that  "the  construction 
of  much  desired  further  bilateral 
progress— between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union— depends  to  a 
large  degree  on  progress  on  emigration 
and  related  issues."* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  202— AU- 
THORIZING REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  202 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  O'Conner  v.  Hecht, 
et  oL.  CV-N-87-93-LDG.  pending  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Nevada,  the  plaintiff  has  named  Senator 
Chic  Hecht  as  a  defendant: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(1)  of  the  Ethics  in  CJovemment  Act 
of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  S288b<a)  and  288c<a>(l) 
(1982).  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
represent  Members  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  actions  against  them  in  their  offi- 
cial capacity:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Hecht  in 
the  case  of  O'Connor  v.  Hecht,  et  oL 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  203-AU- 
THORIZING  TESTIMONY  BY 
CERTAIN  SENATE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  203 

Whereas,  in  the  claim  of  former  Senate 
employee  Charles  K.  Carrothers.  Appeal 
No.  87.1246-UCFE.  pending  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Employment 
Services,  a  representative  of  the  Senate  has 
been  asked  to  appear  at  a  hearing  to  present 
evidence  and  testimony  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  claimant's  separation  from 
employment: 

Whereas.  Linda  C.  Takayama.  Director  of 
Human  Resources  for  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
and   Jay   C.   Woodall.   Senate   Postmaster, 
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have  inforauition  which  may  be  relevant  to 
that  proceeding: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  administrative  or  judicial 
process,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  permission  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  the  testi- 
mony of  and  production  of  documents  by 
Senate  employees  In  their  official  capacities 
may  be  needful  in  any  forum  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Justice  or  equity,  the  Senate  will  act 
to  promote  the  resolution  of  claims  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Senate;  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Linda  C.  Takayama.  Jay  C. 
Woodall  and  any  other  Senate  employee 
who  may  be  requested,  are  authorized  to 
testify  and  produce  documents  relevjmt  to 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Claim  of 
Charles  K.  Carrothers.  except  concerning 
matters  which  may  be  privileged. 


NOTICES  OP  MEETING 
coianTm  on  ruues  and  administration 
Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  agenda  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  in  SR-301,  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  Thursday, 
May  7.  1987,  at  9  a.m.,  has  been  re- 
vised. The  committee  wlU  be  consider- 
ing the  following:  Senate  committee 
requests  for  supplemental  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1987;  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  53,  to  authorize  the  re- 
printing as  a  Senate  document  of 
Senate  Report  100-9,  100th  Congress, 
1st  session,  entitled  "Developments  in 
Aging";  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
91,  authorizing  the  1987  Olympics 
Torch  Relay  to  be  run  through  the 
Capitol  Grounds;  and  such  other  busi- 
ness as  is  ready  for  committee  consid- 
eration. 

Por  information  on  this  business 
meeting,  please  contact  Carole  Bless- 
ington  of  the  Rules  Committee  staff 
on  extension  40278. 


AUTHORITY  POR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOIOaTTEE  ON  EXPORT  EXPANSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Export  Expansion  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  April  30,  1987,  at  2  p.m., 
to  examine  the  issues  related  to  in- 
creasing small  business  participation 
in  export  marlcets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COKMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  April  30,  1987,  at 
3:30  p.m.  to  resume  the  confirmation 
hearings  on  William  H.  Webster  to  be 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 


'"he  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
oif^  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

]«r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unimimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
ted on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  I  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  April  30,  1987,  to 
mfrk  up  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
authorization  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I        COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

i/lT.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    aslc 
limous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
meet    during    the    session    of    the 
late  on  Thursday,  April  30,  1987,  at 

l.m.  for  an  open  hearing  on  Embassy 

^scow  security 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

.  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 

ir.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
limous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
ttee  on  Environmental  Protection, 
littee      on      Environment      and 
3lic  Worlcs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
Hng  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
ril  30,  beginning  at  2  p.m.,  to  mark 
S.  744  and  S.  743,  bills  relating  to 
assessment  and  control  of  radon  gas. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BTATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  WEEK 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wcjuld  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Seiiate  to  an  event  taking  place  in  the 
Cities  of  Arizona  this  week.  Sun 
fy  and  Sun  City  West  are  active 
lit  communities  with  60,000  resi- 
its  who  have  not  let  retirement 
them  down.  These  are  unique 
iunities,  full  of  productive  indi- 
luals  whose  generous  spirit  has 
earned  the  communities  the  title  "Vol- 
un^ieer  Capital  of  the  United  States." 

On  Thursday,  April  30,  thousands  of 
Sm  Citians  will  salute  National  Vol- 
unteer Week,  which  takes  place  April 
26;  through  May  2.  at  the  Smi  Cities 
Vojlunteerfest. 

According  to  the  most  recent  nation- 
urvey.  Americans  volunteered  over 
16l  billion  hours  of  time  in  1985.  Had 
they  been  paid  the  volunteers'  pay- 
check would  have  totaled  $110  billion. 

"rhese  volunteer  services  vary  widely. 
Tney  can  range  from  the  simple  act  of 
taking  a  neighbor  to  a  doctor's  ap- 
pointment, to  the  more  complex  job  of 
organizing  f undraising  drives  for  char- 
ities. 

'  "he  Sun  Cities  represent  one  of  the 
be  it  examples  of  the  tremendous  l)en- 
ef  ts  of  volunteer  service.  Last  year 
Sun  Citians  donated  4.8  million  hours 
of  their  time— an  equivalent  of  $46 
ml  llion,  to  church,  civic,  recreational. 
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With-    and    o  :her    charitable    organizations. 


These  people  donate  their  time  in 
many  and  varied  ways.  For  example,  a 
group  0f  former  judges  and  lawyers  of 
the  Si4n  Cities  serve  on  an  advisory 
board  ^  Phoenix  to  improve  Arizona's 
juvenile  justice  system.  And  thanlis  to 
the  help  of  400  Sun  Citians,  who  act  as 
the  ey(>s  and  ears  of  the  Sheriff's  De- 
partment, this  community  has  one  of 
the  lov  est  crime  rates  In  the  Nation. 

In  ac  dition.  Sun  Citians  donate  time 
instructing  classes  in  art,  crafts,  and 
exercis  b.  And  to  help  keep  the  commu- 
nity lil  ter  free  and  maintain  its  envi- 
ronment, the  Sun  Cities  have  set  up 
an  organization  called  PRIDES  [proud 
residents  independently  donating  es- 
sential] services],  with  over  500  mem- 
bers, finally,  more  than  1,900  volun- 
teers h  &ve  donated  $8.2  million  in  serv- 
ices t(i  Boswell  Hospital  and  have 
raised  )ver  $1  million  to  purchase  hos- 
pital equipment.  These  are  services 
that  Maricopa  County  taxpayers 
would  lave  to  pay  for,  were  it  not  for 
the  vol  iinteers  of  the  Sun  Cities. 

As  a  result  of  this  volunteer  work. 
Sun  C  tians  enjoy  a  high  quality  of 
life.  Tl  ey  are  rewarded  by  a  communi- 
ty enr  ched  through  their  efforts— a 
comminity  without  many  problems. 
Indeed  the  Sun  Cities  represent  a  mi- 
crocosi  1  of  how  volunteering  can  help 
solve  :he  social  problems  that  we 
struggle  with  as  a  nation.  Today,  I 
salute  ;he  Sun  Cities  as  the  Volunteer 
Capita  of  the  United  States.* 
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CITIES  VOLUNTEER  FEST 


McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
organization  defines  volunteer- 
"working  in  some  way  to  help 
for  no  monetary  pay."  Many 
reading  "helping  others"  and 
might  assume  that  volun- 
is  an  activity  in  which  very  few 
Americas  would  be  interested. 

pleased  to  report  that  both  in 
and  our  Nation,  participants 
volunteer  activities  are   incredibly 
numerous.  In  Sun  City  and  Sun  City 
alone,    over    30,000    Arizonans 
as  volunteers  last  year.  Today 
Cities  in  my  State  are  com- 
memoijating  National  Volunteer  Week 
first  "Sun  Cities  Volunteer 
[  wish  to  commend  Sun  Cities' 
volunteers,    which    have 
that  area  the  title  "Volunteer- 
Capital  of  the  United  States." 

individuals  in  Sun  City  do- 

i.8  million  hours  of  service  to 

service,  church,  charitable,  recre- 

and  volunteer  organizations. 

v^lue  of  these  services  is  estimat- 

worth  $46  million.  At  a  time 

resources,    the    signifi- 

)f  these  volunteered  services  is 

i:  ideed. 

lecognize  the  contributions  of 
volunteers  nationwide,  the  Sun  Cities 
Volunteer  Fest  is  to  be  addressed  by 


he 


shrinking 


Mr.  Kenn  Allen,  president  of  VOLUN- 
TEER—the  national  center.  Other  ac- 
tivities are  also  scheduled  involving 
the  over  500  organizations  which  bene- 
fit from  the  volunteers  in  the  Sun 
Cities. 

Mr.  President,  the  thousands  of 
dedicated  individuals  serving  as  volun- 
teers in  Arizona  are  not  alone  in  help- 
ing others  in  their  communities.  In 
1985  nearly  90  million  Americans  gave 
their  time  and  energy  to  perform  vol- 
unteer work.  Volunteers  gave  more 
than  16  billion  hours  of  service  in  the 
areas  of  health,  education,  recreation, 
social  welfare,  and  community  action- 
religious,  political  and  cultural. 

These  statistics  are  both  surprising 
and  encouraging.  It  is  even  more  re- 
markable to  note  the  phenomenal 
number  of  retired  or  semiretired 
Americans  that  are  using  the  slcills 
gained  over  their  working  lifetimes  to 
provide  assistance  to  organizations 
within  their  communities.  In  1985,  43 
percent  of  Americans  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  75  did  some  volunteer 
work.  With  our  Nation's  elderly  popu- 
lation growing,  we  can  look  forward  to 
an  increasing  niunber  of  volunteers 
serving  in  our  commimities  in  the 
future. 

In  Sun  City  and  Sun  City  West,  AZ, 
when  one  talks  about  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  seniors  in  volunteer  ac- 
tivities, the  future  is  now.  No  other 
community,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  is  as 
involved  in  volunteer  activities  as  the 
Sun  Cities.  Specific  volunteer  activi- 
ties in  these  vibrant  communities  in- 
clude the  Sheriffs'  posse.  The  posse  is 
made  up  of  over  400  Sun  City  resi- 
dents trained  in  crime  prevention.  The 
members  have  donated  110,000  hours 
to  perform  crime  prevention  activities 
that  have  helped  keep  the  Sun  Cities 
crime  rate  among  the  lowest  in  the 
Nation.  Other  activities  have  included 
a  hospital  auxiliary  organization  that 
has  provided  over  $8  million  in  serv- 
ices and  raised  another  $1  million  in 
hospital  equipment  for  one  Arizona 
hospital  alone.  Groups  of  retired  ex- 
ecutives, judges,  and  lawyers,  and 
others  have  formed  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  these  volunteers  to  share 
their  skills  and  experience. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  each  American  that  has 
volunteered  his  or  her  time  and 
energy  to  support  projects  in  the  com- 
munities around  this  country.  In  rec- 
ognition of  these  volunteers,  and  Na- 
tional Volunteer  Week,  I  salute  the 
participants  in  the  Sun  Cities  Volun- 
teer Fest  of  1987.» 


COMMEMORATING  THE  40TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  SCULPTOR 
KORCZAK  ZIOLKOWSKI'S  AR- 
RIVAL TO  THE  BLACK  HILLS 
OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  great  pride  to  inform  my 


colleagues  that  May  3  will  mark  the 
40th  anniversary  of  world  renowned 
sculptor  Korczak  Ziolkowski's  arrival 
in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  Lakota  chiefs 
to  carve  a  statue  of  the  Indian  leader 
Crazy  Horse. 

The  carving  is  to  be  more  than  just  a 
sculpture  of  a  great  Indian  hero.  It  is  a 
nonprofit,  cultural  project  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Indian  people  of  America 
which  has  been  financed  entirely 
through  the  free  enterprise  system. 

While  South  Dakota  is  better  Itnown 
for  its  other  imposing  granite  moun- 
tain carving.  Mount  Rushmore,  but 
just  a  few  miles  from  the  "Shrine  of 
Democracy,"  one  can  see  the  Crazy 
Horse  Memorial  still  in  its  infancy. 

It  is  an  ambitious  understanding. 
Korczak  Ziolkowski's  tribute  to  the 
American  Indian  will  someday  stand 
taller  than  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. No  sculptor  in  the  modem  or 
ancient  world  ever  conceived  or  at- 
tempted such  a  colossal  project.  The 
dimensions  of  the  equestrian  are  as- 
tonishing. Overall,  it  will  be  563  feet 
high  and  641  feet  long.  Crazy  Horse's 
head  alone  will  be  nearly  90  feet  high; 
all  four  of  the  60-foot  Presidential 
heads  of  Mount  Rushmore  would  fit 
inside  of  it. 

It  was  Sioux  Chief  Henry  Standing 
Bear  who  wrote  to  Ziolkowski  in  1939 
to  invite  him  to  venture  to  the  Black 
Hills  from  the  east  coast  to  carve  an 
icon  of  the  Indian  legend  Crazy  Horse. 
Standing  Bear  wrote,  "My  fellow 
chiefs  and  I  would  like  the  white  man 
to  know  the  red  man  has  great  heroes 
too."  Eight  years  later  Ziolkowski 
moved  to  the  picturesque  Black  Hills 
to  begin  the  project  he  realized  at  the 
outset  he  would  not  live  to  complete. 

It  was  the  Indians  who  picked  Crazy 
Horse  for  the  mountain  carving.  In  es- 
sence. Crazy  Horse  was  an  Indian's 
Indian— a  brave  warrior  and  brilliant 
military  tactician.  He  was  the  first 
Indian  known  to  have  used  the  decoy 
system.  He  never  surrendered,  never 
signed  a  treaty  and  never  went  on  a 
reservation. 

The  Crazy  Horse  Memorial  is  intend- 
ed to  represent  the  spirit  of  all  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Korczak  Ziolkowski's 
vision  was  for  the  Crazy  Horse  Memo- 
rial to  be  a  link  joining  the  past  with 
the  present  and  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  future. 

When  Korczak  Ziolkowski  died  in 
1982  at  the  age  of  74,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren assumed  responsibility  for  or- 
chestrating the  huge  mountain  carv- 
ing. Ruth  Ziolkowski  tells  onlookers 
that  her  husband  wanted  to  carve 
Crazy  Horse  as  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
American  dream— namely,  that  you 
can  do  anything  you  want  if  you  be- 
lieve strongly  enough,  work  hard 
enough  and  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price. 

AI>out  1  million  people  visit  Crazy 
Horse  annually,  and  the  memorial  is 


increasingly  recognized  nationally. 
Just  last  fall.  President  Reagan  flew 
over  this  Indian  memorial.  Korczak 
Ziolkowski  presented  President  Ken- 
nedy a  wooden  carving  of  Chief  Stand- 
ing Bear  at  the  dedication  of  the  Oahe 
Dam  in  South  Dakota.  Millions  of 
Americans  first  learned  of  the  moun- 
tain carving  through  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  In  1982  the  agency  issued  a 
stamp  honoring  the  Crazy  Horse  Me- 
morial. In  all,  over  1  billion  stamps  dis- 
playing the  mountain  carving  were 
issued. 

Today  the  memorial  includes  one  of 
the  foremost  Indian  museums  of  its 
kind.  It  represents  the  education  and 
cultural  purposes  of  the  nonprofit 
project  that  Ziolkowski  envisioned. 

To  this  day,  no  State  or  Federal  dol- 
lars have  been  used  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  Crazy  Horse  Memori- 
al. Korczak  Ziolkowslu  believed  so 
strongly  in  free  enterprise  that  he 
twice  turned  down  $10  million  in  po- 
tential funding  for  the  Indian  memori- 
al. Also,  the  storjrteller  in  stone  felt 
that  the  Federal  Government  would 
neither  finish  the  mountain  carving 
nor  carry  out  the  project's  himianitar- 
ian  goals. 

Due  to  the  harsh  winters  and  other 
inclement  weather,  the  actual  time  al- 
lowed to  work  on  the  mountain  aver- 
ages only  5  months  a  year.  Ruth  Ziol- 
kowski estimates  over  the  40-year 
period  the  actual  time  carving  the 
mountain  has  been  just  15  full  years. 
But  this  is  what  this  unique  project  is 
all  about.  Having  a  dream  so  large 
that  the  first  four  decades  only  marks 
the  beginning.  I  look  forward  to  fol- 
lowing the  Ziolkowski  family's  chal- 
lenge of  completing  the  memorial  in 
the  years  to  come. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  take  the  opportunity  to 
visit  my  fine  State  and  experience 
Korczak's  dream  during  this  special 
anniversary  year.  I  leave  you  with  a 
Korczak  Ziolkowski  quotation  that  has 
inspired  me  numerous  times:  "when 
the  legends  die,  the  dreams  end;  when 
the  dreams  end,  there  is  no  more 
greatness."* 


AN  ARIZONA  HERO— GREGORY 
ROBERTSON 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
"One  man  with  courage  makes  a  ma- 
jority." The  words  were  Andrew  Jack- 
son's. In  an  incredible  act  of  courage 
last  week,  Gregory  Robertson  became 
a  one-man  majority. 

Anyone  who  has  heard  Gregory 
Robertson's  story  would  agree  it  Is  un- 
believable. On  April  23,  9,000  feet 
above  Phoenix,  this  young  skydiver 
made  a  decision  to  risk  his  life  in  order 
to  save  an  unconscious  colleague  fall- 
ing to  Earth  at  150  mph. 

The  story  made  headlines  across  the 
Nation.  Debbie  Williams  had  jumped 
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from  a  plane  along  with  five  other 
parachutists  in  what  was  to  have  been 
a  formation  dive.  Instead  she  collided 
with  one  of  the  five  slcydivers  and 
began  a  3-mlle  fall  to  Earth. 

At  that  moment,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  hero,  Gregory  Rob- 
ertson, chose  the  heroic  course  of 
action.  Gregory  is  an  ace  skydiver— a 
veteran  with  over  1,500  jumps.  But  no 
amount  of  training,  no  fine  degree  of 
skill  can  fully  explain  his  action.  You 
have  to  look  at  words  like  "courage" 
and  "selflessness"  and  "sacrifice"  to 
understand  what  happened. 

Three  miles  over  Phoenix,  Gregory 
Robertson  forgot  about  his  own 
safety.  He  accelerated  into  a  180  mph 
dive  to  catch  up  with  Debbie  Williams. 
I'd  like  to  quote  from  an  Associated 
Press  account  of  what  followed: 

Robinson,  holding  his  arms  against  his 
sides  and  clenching  his  legs  together  to 
reduce  air  friction,  plunged  into  headlong 
pursuit.  "I  pulled  down  out  of  one  dive  and 
saw  I  wasn't  there  yet."  then  dove  again, 
Robertson  said.  He  caught  up  with  her  at 
about  3,500  feet,  "pushed  her  into  a  sitting 
position  and  pulled  the  ripcord,"  he  said. 

Debbie  Williams'  parachute  opened 
less  than  10  seconds  before  she  hit  the 
ground  on  her  back.  Today  she  is  alive 
thanks  to  the  courage  of  Gregory  Rob- 
ertson. 

What  makes  Gregory  Robertson's 
story  even  more  incredible  is  his 
matter-of-fact  attitude— an  attitude 
that  he  was  just  doing  his  job.  "Some- 
body tried  to  die  at  my  drop  zone."  he 
said,  "and  I  didn't  like  it." 

But  people  who  have  heard  Greg- 
ory's story  know  better.  And  Debbie 
Williams'  fiance  knows  better.  He's  a 
skydiver  too,  and  I  like  what  he  said: 
"Gregory  acts  like  he  was  just  doing 
his  job.  But  I'm  in  the  business.  I 
know  better.  This  was  a  one-in-a-mil- 
lion  thing." 

This  may  be  what  heroes  are  all 
about — these  one-in-a-million  people- 
seemingly  ordinary  people  who  choose 
extraordinary  action,  not  for  them- 
selves but  for  the  sake  of  another.* 


TOM  DINE  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA 
AND  ISRAEL 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
10,  Thomas  A.  Dine,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Israel  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  delivered  an  im- 
portant speech  on  "The  American- 
Israel  Alliance  and  the  South  Africa 
Problem."  It  is  a  thoughtful  analysis, 
typical  of  the  kind  of  work  we  have 
come  to  expect  from  Tom.  I  commend 
It  to  my  colleagues  and  to  other  read- 
ers of  the  Record,  and  I  ask  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

Israel  and  South  Africa 

This  Shabbat  presents  me  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  a  recent  episode  in  American  for- 
eign policy— a  difficult  episode,  an  episode 
fraught  with  international  and  domestic 
ramifications.  Last  week  the  State  Depart- 


ment issued  a  report  to  Congress  on  the 
exent  to  which  nations  violate  the  United 
Notions  arms  embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms 
anil  military  technology  to  South  Africa.  It 
is  I  the  [K>litics  surrounding  this  report  I 
It  to  address  tonight, 
auth  Africa's  political-social  policy  of 
apartheid  is  abhorrent  to  every  value  all  in 
tills  sanctuary  hold  and  stand  for.  The 
apartheid  regime  is  immoral.  Americans — 
all  freedom  loving  people  around  the 
rid— loolc  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
btoria  govenunent  is  democratic,  elected 
(all  the  people  and  proudly  represents  all 
^  people  of  that  country. 
Lmerica's  conscience  about  the  apartheid 
Edition  in  South  Africa  has  grown  consid- 
tbly  over  the  last  few  years.  Despite  strin- 
\t  censorship  laws,  tragic  events  in  that 
jially-tom  society  have  consistently  ap- 
peared on  the  nightly  television  news  and 
tht  front  pages  of  our  newspapers.  Boolcs 
de$cribing  first  hand  accounts  of  race  rela- 
tiotis  regularly  are  on  our  best  seller  list.  An 
anii-apartheid  lobby  in  Washington  has  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  In  the  summer  of  1986, 
afler  lengthy  debate  and  opposition  from 
thf  Reagan  Administration,  Congress 
paised  the  toughest  economic  sanctions  bill 
ev(r  against  South  Africa.  The  law  drasti- 
]ly  cut  back  on  U.S.  financial  and  commer- 
relations  with  Pretoria.  The  law  also 
[itained  a  provision  calling  for  a  report  on 
nations  that  violate  the  1977  UN  arms 
jbargo  to  South  Africa. 
4rms  and  South  Africa  make  for  a  highly 
emotional  issue.  The  combination  is  made 
more  difficult  because,  as  the  State  Depart- 
mont  report  declares,  America's  best  friends 
sel  arms  to  the  regime.  Israel  and  six  Euro- 
nations— Prance,  Italy,  Germany,  Brit- 
Netherlands  and  Switzerland— are 
led. 

kll  seven  countries  are  democracies.  All 
ten  are  in  America's  global  camp.  Five  are 
|TO  allies  and  last  year  Israel  was  de- 
red  by  Congress  and  our  secretaries  of 
fte  and  defense  to  be  a  major  non-NATO 
'  of  the  United  States, 
por  me  and  perhaps  for  most  of  you  here 
;  evening,  it  is  Israel's  arms  connection  to 
ith  Africa  which  is  excruciatingly  pain- 
In  analyzing  this  difficult  issue,  I  do  so 
,  political  practitioner,  as  the  chief  advo- 
of  this  country's  close  and  special  rela- 
nship  with  Israel,  and  as  someone  deeply 
coticerned  with  Israel's  moral  standing  in 
th£  eyes  of  their  own  citizens,  in  the  eyes  of 
w<  rldwide  Jewry,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
w(  rld's  population.  But  this  issue  involves 
nc  t  just  moral  concerns.  It  involves  security 
on  es  as  well.  It  also  involves  tensions  be- 
tween  interest  groups  in  this  country,  and 
th ;  handling  of  these  tensions. 

Because  it  is  Passover  season,  let  me  ask 
four  questions: 

11 )  Why  would  Israel,  given  its  history  and 
values,  enter  into  any  relationship  whatso- 
ever with  South  Africa?  Of  what  does  that 
relationship  consist? 

|2)  What  is  American  Jewry's  position  on 
Israel's  relationship  to  South  Africa? 

(3)  How  do  the  Jewish  and  Black  commu- 
nities continue  to  work  together,  knowing 
thjat  many  interests  converge,  but  that  sev- 
eral pertinent  interests  diverge? 

•  4)  What  has  been  the  impact  of  the  State 
Df  partment's  report? 

Allow  me.  first,  to  set  forth  the  back- 
gi3und  to  Jerusalem's  dealings  with  Preto- 
rii  1.  Israel  symbolizes  many  things  to  this 
world- a  country  reborn  and  reaching  the 
p<  int  of  self-rule  after  2000  years  of  domina- 
ti(  tn  by  others;  a  country  re-established  out 
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of  the  ashes  of  the  holocaust:  a  country 
whose  i>eople  were  dispersed  and  then  re- 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  globe;  and  a 
country  that  strives,  with  hostility  all 
around,  to  perpetuate  a  just,  free,  and 
democnitic  society. 

Israel's  contemporary  relationship  with 
South  Africa  evolved  through  several 
phases.  In  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Israel  had 
only  consular  relations  with  South  Africa. 
Israel's  main  emphasis  in  Africa  was  to 
begin  n  lationships  with  emerging  sub-Saha- 
ran  stales.  Thirty-three  African  countries 
had  diilomatic  ties  with  Israel  until  1973. 
Israel's  developing  political-economic  expe- 
rience became  a  model  for  Third  World 
countrii  !s.  I  remember  in  a  1966  trip  to  Nige- 
ria me  sting  Israeli  technical  ex{>erts  in 
Lagos  and  other  cities.  Africans  did  not  see 
or  fear  Israelis  being  neo-colonists.  Nor  did 
Africa's  new  leadership  fear  that  close  ties 
with  Israel  would  draw  them  into  a  global  or 
regional  alliance.  Instead,  this  leadership 
saw  Israel  as  an  example  of  a  newly  inde- 
pendent nation  pointing  the  way  to  econom- 
ic equitpr  and  growth  and  political  modern- 
ization ^hat  they  could  follow. 

In  1901,  Israel  and  Upper  Volta  issued  a 
joint  statement  at  the  United  Nations  con- 
demnink  racial  discrimination  and  South 
Africa's^  policy  of  apartheid  as  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  African  majority.  As 
a  result.  Israel's  relations  with  Pretoria  de- 
teriorated; diplomatic  relations  were  down- 
gradedJ  Affairs  were  further  exacerbated 
when  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  made  a 
$10  million  dollar  donation  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  Unity.  South  Africa  retali- 
ated against  South  African  Jewry.  Israel,  by 
the  way.  was  the  first  Western  state  to  de- 
clare publicly  Its  abhorrence  of  apartheid: 
the  U.K.,  Prance,  the  U.S.  and  others  ab- 
stained! from  voting  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly andSecretary  Council  on  this  point. 

Israers  situation  with  Black  Africa,  how- 
ever, ctjanged  drastically  after  the  19'73  war 
and  thd  Arab  boycott  of  Israel.  At  that  time, 
Arab  countries  threatened  to  cut-off  ties 
with  African  nations  that  maintained  trade 
and  otner  relations  with  the  Jewish  state. 
The  Arabs  promised  to  increase  aid  and  pro- 
vide oiU  at  reduced  prices  to  Africa.  This  oc- 
curred ks  oil  prices  were  quadrupling.  Anti- 
Israel  nesolutions  were  repeatedly  passed  at 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  meetings. 
Many  of  those  called  on  Israel  to  withdraw 
from  'JAfrican"  territory,  specifically  the 
Sinai,  which  Israel  had  held  since  the  Six 
Day  W^r  in  1967. 

ThirtA'-one  of  33  Black  African  nations 
proceeded  to  break  diplomatic  ties  with 
Israel  in  1973.  The  "Afro-Arab  lobby"  at  the 
United  Nations  intensified  its  efforts 
against]  Israel,  climaxing  in  the  infamous 
resolution  of  1967  equating  Zionism  with 
Racisnx  The  United  Nations  became  an 
intemaitional  hunting  ground  for  Third 
World  titriolic  rhetoric  against  Israel. 

Israe  's  very  existence  was  at  stake.  Israel 
felt  thi  economic  strain  of  fighting  its  third 
major  var  since  its  recreation  just  25  years 
before.  Using  the  new  cascade  of  petro- 
dollar <  ash,  Israel's  Arab  neighbors  engaged 
in  steady  military  build-ups  while  several 
Western  countries  effectively  maintained  a 
militar.'  boycott  against  it.  The  sense  of 
being  |  permanently  trapped  became  a  con- 
stant reality.  It  is  at  this  point— facing  dip- 
lomatic; isolation,  economic  boycott,  an  arms 
escalation  by  the  Arabs  with  the  Western 
world's  top-of-the-line  weapons  systems— 
that  Is  "ael  began  to  develop  its  own  arms  in- 
dustry-with  an  export  component— which 
out  of  1  lecessity  has  grown  considerably. 


During  these  same  14  years,  Israel's  com- 
mercial trade  with  South  Africa  only  came 
to  less  than  one  percent  of  Pretoria's  total 
trade.  South  Africa's  major  trading  partners 
are  the  U.S.,  the  U.K.,  France,  Japan,  West 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Porty-six 
out  of  52  Black  African  countries  now  have 
trade  links  with  South  Africa.  The  Soviet 
Union  extensively  trades  with  South  Africa. 
Arab  countries  profit  handsomely  from  oil 
trade  with  Pretoria,  estimated  to  be  worth 
$3  billion  annually,  even  in  this  period  of 
international  ecomomic  sanctions.  Paren- 
thetically, the  human  rights  records  of  the 
Arab  and  African  countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union  also  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 
This  is  not  to  justify  South  Africa's  apart- 
heid policy.  It  is  to  put  into  perspective  Isra- 
el's relationship  and  to  stress  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  many  countries  who  point  fingers  at 
Jerusalem  for  being  involved  with  the  apart- 
heid regime. 

Congress's  legislative  action  last  summer, 
which  was  passed  into  law  over  the  veto  of 
President  Reagan,  changed  official  U.S. 
policy  toward  South  Africa.  Still  the  Admin- 
istration remains  opposed  to  economic  sanc- 
tions. Anti-communism  is  the  major  reason. 
Cooperation  among  NATO.  Japan,  Israel, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa  has  existed  to  a 
large  degree  not  because  these  countries 
agree  with  South  Africa's  internal  policies, 
but  because  of  its  strategic  importance  to 
the  Western  alliance.  Specifically,  South 
Africa  controls  the  sea  lanes  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Any  restriction  on  the 
passage  of  ships  would  deal  a  sharp  blow  to 
the  West's  oil  supply  and  shipping  in  gener- 
al. 

Outside  the  Soviet  Union,  South  Africa,  as 
you  may  know,  contains  the  only  significant 
source  of  strategic  minerals  upon  which  the 
industrial  nations  depend.  While  Congress 
has  studied  options  for  lessening  our  de- 
pendence on  these  minerals,  many  experts 
believe  it  would  be  unwise  to  impede  our 
access  to  these  which  might  be  caused  by 
drastic  steps  taken  against  Pretoria. 

The  West  has  also  received  intelligence 
from  South  Africa's  sophisticated  listening 
centers  at  Silvermine  and  Simonstown.  Se- 
curity agencies  are  not  willing  to  abandon 
these  sources  because  other  sources  in  that 
part  of  the  world  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  certainly  not  reliable. 

Chester  Crocker,  currently  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  African  Affairs  and 
former  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  wrote  in  1977: 

"Pretoria  has  enjoyed  virtually  all  the 
substance,  but  few  of  the  status  symbols,  of 
an  institutionalized  Western  defense  rela- 
tionship. The  lack  of  visibility  simply  re- 
flected an  effort  to  camouflage  tacit  defense 
ties.  The  level  of  cooperation  is  below  what 
it  would  be  if  Western  ijowers  considered 
themselves  able,  politically,  to  act  on  the 
basis  of  straightforward  defense  criteria.  As 
a  result,  cooperation  has  been  sub  rosa." 

It  is  in  this  context  to  remember  that 
Israel,  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, has  acted  as  a  surrogate  for  Washing- 
ton in  the  supply  of  arms,  for  example,  mis- 
sile boats. 

Geo-pK)litical  interests  are  often  counter 
to  moral  democratic  imperatives  in  foreign 
policy,  and  this  certainly  is  one  clear  in- 
stance of  such  a  collision  course. 

To  summarize  this  point:  Most  Western 
countries  trade  with  South  Africa  as  do 
Arab.  African,  Asian,  Latin,  and  Communist 
countries.  Israel's  percentage  is  miniscule. 
Israel's  relationship  with  South  Africa  de- 
veloped in  large  part  because  of  the  Arab 


boycott  and  of  the  constant  threat  from  its 
Arab  neighbors  supplied  by  the  United 
States,  other  Western  countries,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  prevented  Israel  from 
having  the  luxury  of  choosing  its  trading 
partners.  Plnally,  Israel's  military  relation- 
ship did  not  emerge  in  isolation.  It  was  part 
of  a  Western  strategy.  Critics  of  Israel  have 
failed  to  acknowledge  this. 

Let  me  move  on  to  the  second  question 
asked  in  the  beginning.  What  is  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  community's  position  on  Israel's 
relationship  to  South  Africa? 

America's  Jewish  community,  individuals 
and  organizations  alike,  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  our  country's  antiapartheid 
movement.  (South  Africa's  Jewish  commu- 
nity has  served  the  same  role  there.)  While 
we  understand  the  context  of  the  bilateral 
relationship  t>etween  Jerusalem  and  Preto- 
ria and  between  the  Western  alliance  and 
Pretoria,  which  should  in  no  way  be  mini- 
mized, we  remain  concerned  at>out  anything 
that  may  contribute  to  the  perijetuation  of 
apartheid.  Over  the  course  of  many  years, 
we  have  often  communicated  these  senti- 
ments to  Israel's  leaders,  not  just  in  light  of 
the  State  Department's  report  that  became 
public  last  week. 

On  the  third  question,  how  do  the  Black 
and  Jewish  communities  work  together,  the 
history  of  the  civil  rights  movement  is  perti- 
nent to  this  part  of  the  analysis.  Permit  me 
to  share  my  own  experiences.  I  have  person- 
ally felt  a  strong  Black-Jewish  t>ond  of  alli- 
ance from  an  early  age.  As  a  high  school 
sophomore  in  Cincinnati  in  1955,  I  joined 
rabbinical  students  of  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  to  send  telegrams  to  and  collect 
money  for  a  then-unknown  minister  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  order  to  help  Dr. 
King  carry  out  the  bus  boycott.  As  a 
member  of  CORE  from  1959-61,  I  picketed 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the  city's  dominant 
newspaper,  in  the  summers  to  force  it  to 
stop  its  insensitive  portrayals  of  Black 
Americans  in  advertisements.  To  this  day,  I 
attribute  my  baptism  in  politics  to  the  civil 
rights  movement.  I  am  certain  the  same  is 
true  for  many  of  the  congregants  seated 
here. 

I  want  to  highlight  another  aspect  to  this 
Black-Jewish  partnership.  Both  groups  in 
Congress  have  worked  together  for  years  on 
issues  of  common  concern.  When  Black  leg- 
islators sought  support  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic legislation,  their  Jewish  colleagues 
consistently  supported  them.  In  1981.  for  in- 
stance, the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
rated  their  House  of  Representatives  col- 
leagues on  how  well  they  supported  Caucus 
priorities.  Although  Jewish  members  of  the 
House  numbered  less  than  7%  of  the  total 
House  membership,  they  accounted  for 
42%— or  almost  half— of  the  non-Black 
members  with  a  perfect  record  of  support. 

In  essence,  Blacks  and  Jews  have  shared 
each  other's  pain,  helped  each  other's 
causes,  and  at  times  worked  more  closely 
than  any  other  of  America's  ethnic  commu- 
nities. While  relations  have  been  good,  prob- 
lems between  the  two  groups  exist  and  are 
well  known.  The  comments  by  Louis  Parrak- 
han  during  the  1984  elections  and  subse- 
quently have  been  most  harmful.  And.  while 
individual  Jews  have  working  relationships 
with  Jesse  Jaclison,  the  Jewish  community 
as  a  whole  has  been  deeply  offended  at  both 
his  expressions  of  friendship  with  Yasser 
Arafat  and  his  reference  to  Jews  as 
"Hymies."  Black  resentment  toward  Jews 
goes  back  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
Bakke  and  the  ongoing  debate  over  the 
value  of  affirmative  action  as  national 
policy. 


The  fourth  question  looks  at  the  impact 
last  week's  State  Department  report  has 
had.  Since  the  repori  stipulated  that  coun- 
tries found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  interna- 
tional arms  embargo  should  be  looked  at  by 
the  President  "with  a  view  toward  cutting 
military  aid,"  Israel's  $1.8  billion  of  annual 
military  assistance  was  believed  to  be  in 
jeopardy.  Most  Members  of  Congress,  how- 
ever, have  p>ointed  out  that  a  cut  in  aid  to 
Israel  as  punishment  would  not  be  realistic 
because  of  the  strategic  importance  of  Israel 
in  the  Middle  East.  Also,  since  America's 
NATO  allies  were  named  aind  are  technical- 
ly the  recipients  of  U.S.  defense  dollars,  the 
hypocricy  would  be  blatant.  Still,  there  was 
some  talk  before  the  report  of  punishing 
Israel  through  the  foreign  aid  program.  In 
Congress,  when  emotions  are  high  and  the 
mood  is  right,  nothing  is  impossible,  even 
cutting  one  of  the  most  popular  causes  in 
Congress  such  as  aid  to  Israel.  The  report 
also  had  the  potential  for  creating  tremen- 
dous tensions  between  the  Jewish  and  Black 
conununities.  including  respective  Member 
of  Congress. 

What  made  the  difference?  What  were 
the  deciding  factors  that  prevented  a  head 
on  collision  which  many  felt  was  inevitable? 
I  believe  the  first  reason  is  the  report 
itself.  Seven  countries  were  highlighted,  not 
just  Israel.  In  fact,  in  reading  the  report,  it 
is  clear  that  the  seven  are  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  FYom  a  diplomatic  standpoint, 
the  Administration's  sensitive  treatment  of 
Prance  is  interesting.  Although  the  report 
was  due  on  April  1st,  the  Administration  re- 
frained from  releasing  the  report  on  Presi- 
dent Jacque  Chirac's  last  day  in  Washing- 
ton so  as  "not  to  embarrass  him."  The  State 
Department  thus  went  out  of  its  way  not  to 
treat  our  allies  in  a  punitive  manner. 

Second,  I  believe  the  process  of  responsi- 
ble foreign  policy  includes  responsible  par- 
ticipation by  concerned  domestic  interest 
groups.  In  this  case,  that  also  helped  ease 
the  tensions.  It  was  hard  work,  based  on 
years  of  working  closely  together  on  a  host 
of  issues. 

In  this  spirit  11  days  ago,  several  Jewish 
community  leaders,  including  myself  and 
Jewish  Members  of  Congress,  met  with 
members  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
over  breakfast  to  see  how  tensions  from  the 
report  could  be  ameliorated.  Prom  the 
Jewish  perspective,  I  want  to  aclcnowledge 
the  leadership  of  Rabbi  David  Saperstein  of 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions Religious  Action  Center  here  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  for  t>eing  the  driving  force  in 
initiating  and  implementing  this  process. 

Those  in  attendance  agreed  to  hold  a  joint 
news  conference  following  the  report's 
issue.  Caucus  Chairman  Mervyn  Dymally 
appointed  Congressman  Mickey  Leland  of 
Texas  and  Howard  Herman  of  California  to 
be  the  spokesmen  for  this  initiative.  These 
men,  joined  by  the  House's  Majority  Whip, 
Tony  Coelho.  and  Chairman  of  the  House 
Poreign  Affairs  Committee,  Dante  Pascell, 
sent  a  strong  message  to  Israel  and  to  the 
other  involved  countries  that  they  viewed 
any  military  cooperation  with  Pretoria  as 
unacceptable.  Simultaneously  they  praised 
the  steps  announced  by  Israel  just  two 
weelts  before  to  limit  its  ties  to  Pretoria.  On 
March  18th,  the  Israeli  Cabinet  had  con- 
formed to  the  language  of  U.N.  sanctions 
and  banned  all  new  sales  contracts  with  Pre- 
toria and  set  up  a  committee  to  re-evaluate 
the  government's  policies  and  to  recommend 
further  steps  to  distance  Jerusalem  from 
the  Pretoria  government.  The  Joint  press 
conference,  and  its  obvious  symbolism  sent 
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such    Third    World    copper    producers    as     industrial  applications  as  printing  pigments,     therefore,    more   suitable    to    retirees    and 
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a  message  to  the  Black  community— do  not 
Just  express  hurt  and  outrage  at  Israel.  Be 
fair,  the  problem  is  worldwide,  including 
Black  Africa.  To  Black  political  leaders  out- 
side Congress,  the  press  conference  sent  a 
message  to  be  careful  in  your  rhetoric,  exac- 
erbating Black-Jewish  tensions  will  not 
work.  It  will  not  advance  Black  interest  in 
Washington. 

Two  legislative  actions  also  resulted  from 
the  breakfast.  Congressman  Howard  Wolpe, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Africa,  moved  in  full  com- 
mittee mark-up  to  add  $100  million  more  to 
the  African  program.  It  passed.  So  did  an 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dymally  based 
on  the  South  Africa  arms  report,  to  study 
the  sale  of  petroleum  and  refined  petroleum 
products  to  South  Africa. 

This  example  of  two  domestic  groups 
seeking  conciliation,  not  confrontation  is 
indeed  remarkable. 

What  are  the  lessons  learned  from  this 
foreign  policy  episode? 

1.  American  foreign  policy's  twin  goals  in 
the  post-World  War  II  era  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  fostering  democracy  and  op- 
posing Communism.  When  we  pursue  only 
one,  we  are  not  as  effective  as  when  we 
pursue  both  simultaneously. 

2.  Moral  wrongs  in  this  world  need  atten- 
tion and  need  to  be  righted.  The  goal  of 
eliminating  the  rule  of  apartheid  has  still 
not  been  achieved.  South  Africa's  own  popu- 
lation must  do  the  changing,  hopefully 
through  peaceful  means.  But  the  interna- 
tional community  needs  to  focus  on  this  as  a 
priority  goal.  This  means  the  countries  of 
the  Western  alliance,  it  means  African  and 
Arab  countries,  it  means  the  Warsaw  bloc 
countries. 

3.  Arms  transfers  to  South  Africa  by  all 
countries  and  corporations  must  cease. 
Israel  must  hastily  terminate  its  ongoing 
contracts. 

4.  Another  moral  wrong  needs  to  be  right- 
ed. Black  Africa's  many  countries  should 
diplomatically  recognize  Israel.  Only  five 
countries  do  so  now.  It  is  time  to  end  isolat- 
ing Israel.  Israel  has  returned  the  Sinai  to 
Egypt;  Israel  continues  its  development  as- 
sistance in  Africa:  the  Arabs  did  not  live  up 
to  their  promises  to  Africa.  It  is  time  for 
Black  Africa  to  re-establish  formal  relations 
with  Jerusalem. 

5.  If  you  are  not  involved,  do  not  expect 
things  to  go  your  way.  If  the  Jews  and 
Blacks  had  not  been  involved  with  each 
other  before,  last  week  would  not  have  hap- 
pened. This  lesson  pertains  to  the  role  of 
political  activity  in  affecting  policy.  Work- 
ing in  the  political  arena  is  the  best  and 
most  effective  way  to  produce  the  outcome 
you  want.  In  that  sense,  I  encourage  all  of 
you  to  become  involved  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. Work  in  a  local,  state,  or  federal  cam- 
paign. Develop  your  skills  so  that  you  can 
contribute  to  the  process.  Politics  is  excit- 
ing, it  is  rewarding,  it  is  the  beauty  of  what 
America  stands  for.  And  in  this  way,  we  ex- 
press our  perspective  on  issues  and  safe- 
guard our  interests— now  and  on  into  the 
future.* 
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PHELPS  DODGE  CORP. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  on  many  occasions  talked  about 
the  efforts  of  our  domestic  copper  in- 
dustry to  compete  successfully  in 
world  markets.  Today,  I  am  pleased  to 
share  with  you  a  success  story  involv- 
ing Phelps  Dodge  Corp.  The  company 


is  the  largest  industrial  employer  in 
N«w  Mexico,  employing  more  than 
2,100  workers  in  New  Mexico.  The 
conpany  is  also  the  largest  domestic 
pi  >ducer  of  copper. 

'.  'helps  Dodge  produces  nearly  half 
of  the  total  copper  mined  in  the 
United  States.  Along  with  other  com- 
pa  nies  in  the  business,  it  has  suffered 
frfm  unfair  foreign  competition,  de- 
pressed market  conditions,  and  the  re- 
sulting lack  of  interest  by  Wall  Street 
investors. 

The  good  news  is  that  Phelps  Dodge 
has  turned  things  around  for  itself 
and  is  growing  stronger  and  more  com- 
pe  titive.  The  company  has  been  prof  it- 
ata  le  in  the  past  2  years,  despite  having 
loj  t  more  than  $400  million  from  1982 
through  1984.  They  have  achieved  this 
through  technological  advances  and 
co^t-cutting  initiatives  in  a  market 
that  continues  to  be  depressed.  Ac- 
cc^ding  to  a  recent  article  in  Barron's, 
ccAnpany  managers  si}eak  with  pride 
of  I  the  $37  million  Phelps  E>odge  spent 
to  overhaul  its  Hidalgo,  NM.  smelter 
and  provide  lower  cost  production  ca- 
PV>ilities. 

The  details  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  suc- 
ce$s  story  were  provided  in  the  April 
20;  Barron's  article  entitled  "Out  of 
thfe  Pits— Phelps  Dodge  Proves  Its 
Mfettle."  It  was  written  by  Jonathan 
R.  Laing.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
pr  nted  in  the  Record. 

'  ["he  article  follows: 
O  rr  OF  THE  Pits— Phelps  Dodge  Proves  Its 
Mettle 
(By  Jonathan  R.  Laing) 

^oENix.— In  the  long-lived  and  powerful 
bull  market  of  the  'Eighties,  the  U.S.  copper 
in(  lustry  is  among  the  few  stock  groups  that 
ini  estors  have  seemingly  shunned.  And  not 
wi  .hout  reason:  The  copper  companies  have 
be;n  drenched  in  red  ink  for  most  of  the 
period,  as  prices  of  the  red  metal  failed  to 
re  over  from  their  collapse  during  the  1981- 
19  12  recession.  Today's  64  cents  a  pound  or 
so  is  less  than  half  the  price  fetched  during 
th ;  vertiginous  peak  of  the  commodity 
bo^m  in  late  1979  and  early  1980. 

^  Vhile  the  price  of  the  metal  languishes  at 
depressed  levels,  so  does  interest.  Not  the 
lei  £t  of  the  dampeners  is  that  even  though 
m^ch  copper  mining  and  smelting  capacity 
ar>und  the  world  has  been  closed,  fund 
mi  inagers  and  other  investment  pros  fear 
th  It  many  of  the  operations  will  be  revived 
at  the  first  hint  of  price  recovery. 

They  also  note  that,  even  at  current  low 
pi  ces.  demand  has  been  less  than  robust. 
N(  ir  does  the  future  exactly  shine:  f iber- 
oc  tics  are  supposed  to  all  but  replace  copper 
in  telecommunications  one  day,  just  as  plas- 
tid  is  becoming  an  increasingly  frequent  sub- 
st  tute  for  the  metal  in  automobile  and  con- 
st uction  uses. 

Ul  the  more  remarkable,  then,  that  in 
til  is  indisputably  grim  environment.  Phelps 
D  idge  Corp..  the  largest  U.S.  copper  pro- 
di  cer,  has  staged  a  remarkable  turnaround. 
A  ter  losing  more  than  $400  million  from 
IS  B2  tiirough  1984.  the  company  has  posted 
pi  Df  its  the  past  two  years. 

3y  contrast.  Asarco,  Newmont  Mining 
Corp.,  Inspiration  Resources  and  Cyprus 
M  Inerals  all  lost  money  on  their  copper  op- 
ei  jLtions  in  '85  and  '86.  The  copper  picture 
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was  so  depressing  that  Atlantic  Richfield's 
Anaconla  unit  and  Standard  Oil's  Kenne- 
cott  Carp,  subsidiary  were  forced  by  their 
parents!  to  sharply  pare  their  copper  oper- 
ations. {And  Amoco  and  Newmont  Mining 
both  sajw  fit  to  spin  off  their  copp>er  oper- 
ations tp  shareholders  to  eliminate  the  drag 
on  their  earnings. 

This  b'ear  looks  even  better  for  Phelps 
Dodge,  faccording  to  Vahid  Fathi,  senior 
metals  |and  mining  analyst  at  Cleveland's 
Prescoti  Ball  St  Turben  Inc.  and  one  of  the 
few  bulls  on  Pheli>s  Dodge  or  the  U.S. 
copper  industry.  He  expects  Phelps  Dodge 
to  earn  around  $2.40  a  share,  even  assuming 
that  tht  company  is  a  full  taxpayer,  which, 
of  cour^,  it's  not.  having  some  $480  million 
in  unuaed  net  operating  loss  carryforwards. 
Purthefmore.  Path)  claims  that  with  just  a 
modest  improvement  in  copper  prices  of  five 
cents  o^  so  a  pound,  earnings  in  1988  could 
top  $4  ^  share. 
The  4iiu-es.  which  have  a  book  or  liquida- 
le  of  about  $35.  currently  trade  on 
Board  for  around  $30.  far  below 
■time  peak,  reached  in  the  'Seven- 
just  over  $50. 

>mpany's  recent  comeback  has  been 
lished  mostly  by  feverish  cost-cut- 
sy  capital  spending  in  new  technol- 
mining  acreage  and  the  jettisoning 
of  numerous  unprofitable  facilities  and  busi- 
nesses. Among  other  things,  Phelps  Dodge 
went  to  the  wall  with  its  mining  unions  in 
1983  ai)d  survived  a  violence-marred  strike 
to  get  iis  way. 
The  jump  in  productivity  from  these  ef- 
been  astounding,  particularly  in  a 
industry  like  copper  mining,  where 
Nature  grudgingly  yields  just  10  to 
12  pouiids  of  the  metal  for  every  ton  of  ore 
mined.  |  Since  1981,  Phelps  Dodge  has 
its  production  costs  some  33%, 
cents  a  pound  to  just  under  60 
.  irthermore,  over  the  next  several 
years,  ihe  company  expects  to  cut  costs  to 
around  50  cents  a  pound.  Already.  Phel|>s 
Dodge  s  reputed  to  be  the  lowest-cost  pro- 
ducer I  )f  copper  in  the  world  outside  of 
Chile,  t^e  Saudi  Arabia  of  copper  producers 
with  ita  abundant  and  rich  ore  bodies. 
"We'^  extremely  proud  of  what  we've  ac- 
hed so  far  and  what's  planned  for 
ture."  G.  Robert  (Bull)  Durham. 
Dodge's  chairman  and  president, 
^hile  we  hope  for  some  price  im- 
ent  in  copper,  our  business  plan  per- 
to  survive  and  make  money  even  at 
today's!  depressed  price  levels.  If  times  im- 
prove, our  leverage  will  be  tremendous. 
Elach  Denny  a  pound  we  save  in  operating 
costs  fir  realize  in  price  improvements 
means  {another  $10  million,  or  35  cents  a 
share,  vi  earnings." 

Bolstering  his  confidence  are  several 
subtle  '  and  largely  overlooked  shifts  in 
copper  supply  and  demand,  shifts  that 
augur  ^ell  for  the  U.S.  industry.  Most  im- 
portant is  that  copper  supplies  appear  to  be 
tightening  after  years  of  glut.  At  the  end  of 
last  ye)  r.  Free  World  inventories  were  below 
one  mi  lion  tons,  the  lowest  level  since  1973 
and  eq  ial  to  less  than  two  months  of  con- 
sumption. By  contrast,  as  recently  as  1983. 
invenU  ries  stood  almost  twice  as  high. 

reasons  for  the  improvement  are 
The  aforementioned  shutdown  of 
high-c^t  mining  and  smelting  facilities  in 
the  U.i>.  and  elsewhere,  for  one  thing.  The 
most  CI  ilebrated  example  is  Anaconda's  1983 
abandonment  of  its  giant  open-pit  mine  in 
Mont. 
¥oT  Another,  the  realities  of  the  market- 
place i  re  finally  making  themselves  felt  on 
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such  Third  World  copper  producers  as 
Chile.  Peru.  Zaire  and  Zambia.  They  long 
have  flooded  the  world  market  with  copper 
without  regard  to  price  because  of  their  ea- 
gerness to  earn  precious  foreign  exchange 
and  provide  employment.  Phelps  Dodge,  for 
example,  produces  as  much  refined  copper 
as  Zambia  with  less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
workforce. 

But  the  era  of  pell-mell  capacity  expan- 
sion seems  over  for  the  developing  nations. 
Multilateral  development  lending  for  such 
facilities  is  drying  up  as  the  World  Bank 
and  major  commercial  banks  are  pulling  in 
their  horns.  In  like  vein,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  seems  to  have  concluded 
that  it  makes  little  sense  to  maximize  Third 
World  commodity  exports  if.  in  the  process, 
the  sales  destroy  the  international  price 
structure.  These  days,  lenders  are  demand- 
ing proof  of  economic  viability  before  fi- 
nancing construction  projects  in  developing 
countries. 

Moreover,  woes  increasingly  endemic  to 
the  shaky  economies  of  the  lesser  developed 
countries  are  exacting  a  toll  on  key  overseas 
copper  producers.  Zambia  and  Zaire  are  ex- 
periencing problems  with  production  ma- 
chinery and  shipping.  In  Peru,  labor  strife, 
cocaine  trafficking  and  growing  insurgency 
by  Maoist  Shining  Path  guerrillas  have 
hampered  copper  output.  Even  the  dependa- 
ble supplier.  Chile,  is  having  its  share  of 
Ijort  and  labor  problems. 

Free  World  copper  consumption,  mean- 
while, seems  to  be  perking  up.  Last  year's 
total  was  the  second  highest  on  record,  just 
short  of  1984's  record  8.5  million  tons. 
While  Phelps  Dodge  officials  don't  expect 
future  copper  demand  to  grow  at  the  torrid 
4.5%  annual  pace  it  did  from  1950  to  1974.  it 
should  continue  to  inch  up  at  some  60%  or 
so  of  the  global  economic  growth  rate. 

Demand  for  copper  should  rise  apprecia- 
bly as  the  newly  industrialized  and  lesser  de- 
veloped countries  add  to  their  electric  power 
and  telecommunications  infrastructures,  say 
Phelps  Dodge  officials.  At  the  same  time, 
the  erosion  in  coppwr  usage  in  automobiles 
seems  to  have  been  arrested.  The  loss  of 
copper  radiators  is  being  offset  by  the  pro- 
fusion of  computer-directed  electric  motors 
in  modem  cars.  The  metal,  moreover,  has 
made  something  of  a  comeback  in  the  hous- 
ing market,  helped  along  by  the  trim  and 
tubing  market,  but  also  as  a  result  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  brass  furniture  and 
fixtures.  Finally,  copper  has  managed  to  put 
a  dent  in  aluminum  substitution  in  magnet 
wire  and  certain  kinds  of  transformers. 

"The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  we  may.  see 
copper  shortages  and  rising  prices  in  the 
not-too-distant  future."  asserts  Douglas  C. 
Yearley.  a  Phelps  Dodge  executive  vice 
president.  "The  pipeline  has  little  accumula- 
tion of  product,  and  there  is  a  lot  less  elas- 
ticity on  the  supply  side  than  most  people 
suspect.  It  would  take  a  substantial  increase 
in  copper  prices  for  most  companies  to  do 
all  the  things  necessary  to  reopen  oper- 
ations, such  as  hiring  new  workers,  entering 
into  new  power  agreements  and  resuming 
payment  of  abated  property  taxes." 

Phelps  Dodge,  however,  is  not  merely  sit- 
ting around  tweedling  its  corporate  thumbs 
waiting  for  higher  copper  prices.  Rather, 
the  company  is  moving  on  a  number  of  in- 
teresting fronts  outside  the  copper  industry. 

Late  last  year,  for  example,  Phelps  Dodge 
purchased  closely-held  Columbian  Chemi- 
cals Co.  for  some  $240  million  in  cash.  Co- 
lumbian is  the  second  largest  U.S.  producer 
of  carbon  blacks,  which  are  used  as  reinforc- 
ing agents  in  rubber  tires  and  in  such  other 


industrial  applications  as  printing  pigments. 
The  company  also  makes  synthetic  iron 
oxides,  colorants  in  paints,  cosmetics  and 
plastics. 

Phelps  Dodge  Chairman  Durham  calls  the 
Columbian  acquisition  a  superb  deal  on  a 
number  of  counts,  though  only  time  will 
tell,  of  course.  For  one  thing.  Columbian 
should  contribute  at  least  $20  million  in 
earnings  after  all  debt  service  in  its  first 
year,  which  is  no  mean  achievement  in 
today's  high-priced  acquisition  climate. 
That  figure  could  run  as  much  as  $8  million 
higher  if  Phelps  Dodge  is  able  to  use  the 
lion's  share  of  its  recent  $250  million  con- 
vertible exchangeable  preferred  stock  issue 
to  repay  the  $180  million  bank  loan  incurred 
in  the  Columbian  acquisition. 

The  preferred  issue's  dividend  rate  is  6%, 
while  the  variable-rate  bank  debt  currently 
costs  some  200  basis  F>oints  (2%)  more.  The 
amount  of  the  substitution  de(>ends.  howev- 
er, on  how  many  holders  of  the  company's 
other  outstanding  convertible  preferred 
issues  choose  to  convert  into  the  common 
stock  and  how  many  opt  to  redeem  their 
preferred  shares  for  cash.  The  older  issues 
were  recently  called  for  redemption  on  May 
1. 

Columbian,  also,  according  to  Durham,  is 
a  battle-tested  survivor  in  an  industry  that 
has  been  through  its  own  rough  times.  "Co- 
lumbian had  to  go  through  the  downsizing 
and  radialization  of  the  tire  industry.  Now 
that  the  oil  companies  have  bailed  out  of 
the  carbon  black  business.  Columbian  and  a 
few  other  concerns  have  the  bulk  of  the 
business  to  themselves."  he  says. 

In  addition,  the  carbon  black  business 
boasts  reasonable  protection  from  import 
competition— the  substances  don't  transport 
well— and  a  high  technological  content.  And 
its  cycles  are  less  ferocious  than  copper's. 

In  addition.  Phelps  Dodge  is  testing  the 
waters  in  real  estate.  Late  last  week,  the 
company  announced  formation  of  a  subsidi- 
ary that  would  begin  venture  <lpvelopment 
of  more  than  22,000  acres  of  choice  compa- 
ny prop»erty  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  As 
part  of  the  effort.  Phelps  Dodge  has  enlist- 
ed Estes  Co.,  Arizona's  largest  builder  and 
developer. 

Phelps  Dodge  values  the  land  it's  contrib- 
uting to  the  venture  in  excess  of  $50  million. 
That  may  be  a  conservative  reckoning.  For 
included  in  the  parcels  are  300  acres  of  its 
Show  Low  Lake  holdings  in  the  scenic 
mountain  region  north  of  Phoenix.  Other 
acreage  slated  for  development  is  in  the 
Morenci  and  Verde  Valley  areas  of  Arizona 
and  the  Tyrone  and  Gila  River  areas  of  New 
Mexico. 

The  company  became  aware  of  commer- 
cial potential  of  its  land  holdings  when, 
after  shutting  down  a  nearby  smelter  and 
mine  in  the  Ajo,  Ariz.,  desert  region,  it  sold 
the  company-owned  homes  to  retirees.  "And 
if  you  think  it  gets  hot  in  Phoenix  and 
Tucson  in  July.  I  invite  you  to  try  Ajo." 
comments  one  former  Phelps  Dodge  mining 
official. 

The  company  is  sedulously  downplaying 
its  real-estate  plans  out  of  fear  that  its  land- 
holdings  might  attract  unwanted  attention 
from  Wall  Street's  many  sharks.  It's  not 
widely  known,  for  example,  that,  next  to 
the  federal  government.  Phelps  Dodge  is 
the  largest  landowner  in  the  Arizona-New 
Mexico  area,  with  more  than  600.000  acres. 

Moreover,  the  company  has  strong  water 
rights,  which  give  it  an  enormous  leg  up  on 
other  developers  in  this  arid  region.  And 
much  of  the  land  is  in  areas  of  higher  eleva- 
tion, where  the  summers  are  temperate  and 


therefore,    more   suitable    to    retirees    and 
"snowbirds"  from  the  North. 

Phelps  Dodge's  real  estate  is  unquestion- 
ably a  hidden  asset.  For  undepreciated  plant 
and  equipment  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  the 
$1.3  billion  that  the  company  carries  its 
property  at  on  the  balance  sheet.  Most  of 
the  property  was  acquired  years  ago  at 
knockdown  prices. 

Not  so  long  ago.  such  ornaments  as  an  ac- 
quisition and  real-estate  development  pro- 
gram would  have  been  unthinkable  for 
Phelps  Dodge.  Not  surprising,  really.  After 
all.  the  company  was  fighting  for  its  very 
life  as  world  copper  prices  plummeted  far 
below  production  costs.  Red  ink  gushed  and 
many  of  the  concern's  lenders  began  looking 
nervously  for  the  exits.  The  fact  that 
Phelps  Dodge  survived— let  alone  achieved 
its  present  status— bears  testimony  to  the 
adept  ministrations  of  its  present  manage- 
ment team  and  its  recently  retired  chair- 
man. George  B.  Munroe. 

The  centerpiece  of  their  executive  exer- 
tions was  cost-cutting,  or  "rationalization" 
as  it  has  come  to  be  known  in  the  copper 
and  many  other  industries.  The  buzzword 
was  admirably  euphemistic  in  that  it  lent  an 
air  of  reasonableness  to  the  emotional  tur- 
moil and  suffering  caused  by  facility  shut- 
downs and  layoffs.  At  Phelps  Dodge,  as  else- 
where, the  process  was  gut-wrenching  for  all 
involved. 

In  1982.  the  company  took  all  the  familiar 
steps.  It  froze  and  later  cut  salaries  of  its  ex- 
ecutives and  salaried  workers.  The  dividend 
was  first  reduced  and  then  omitted.  The 
company  got  out  of  its  downstream  copper 
manufacturing  o[>erations  that  produced 
building  wire  and  telephone  and  power 
cable.  Finally,  it  shut  down  its  mines  in  an 
effort  to  clear  out  inventory-clotted  product 
pipelines.  The  mines  remained  closed  from 
six  months  to  over  a  year. 

The  following  year,  the  company  broke 
ranks  with  the  rest  of  the  copper  industry 
in  its  triennial  labor  negotiations  and  de- 
manded that  its  Arizona  miners  accept  a 
wage  freeze  and  new  work  rules  and  elimina- 
tion of  an  onerous  cost-of-living  allowance. 
"Since  everybody  else  had  already  made  sac- 
rifices, we  felt  that  it  was  only  right  that 
the  unions  did.  too."  explains  Bull  Durham. 

The  miners  didn't  agree,  and  a  strike 
ensued.  Phelps  Dodge  quickly  reopened  the 
mines  anyway,  with  non-union  workers  and 
union  members  who  crossed  the  picket  lines. 
Violence  flared.  The  daughter  of  one  of  the 
strikebreakers  was  seriously  wounded  by  a 
random  shot  fired  into  their  house  at  night. 
The  Arizona  National  Guard  had  to  be  mo- 
bilized twice  to  keep  peace  on  the  picket 
lines. 

The  company  won.  The  mines  stayed 
open.  The  striking  unions  were  subsequent- 
ly decertified.  And  today.  Phelps  Dodge 
boasts  an  hourly  workforce  whose  produc- 
tivity is  the  envy  of  the  industry.  "Our 
people  are  a  motivated  bunch  who  really  do 
a  job.  Good  vibes  reign  at  the  mines  and 
smelters."  claims  Durham.  Ironically,  sever- 
al other  copper  companies  negotiated  a  25% 
wage  cut  last  year,  making  the  Phelps 
Dodge  workforce  today  one  of  the  best  paid 
in  the  industry. 

With  all  this.  Phelps  Dodge  was  still 
losing  money.  So  in  1984.  it  put  into  place 
an  even  more  radical  program  to  ensure 
profitability,  even  if  copper  prices  remained 
depressed. 

The  company  took  some  $195  million  in 
immediate  writeoffs.  Among  other  things,  it 
has  dumped  its  oil  and  gas  and  uranium 
businesses,  shut  its  mines  at  Safford  and 
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AJo,  Ariz.,  and  closed  smelters  at  Morenci 
and  Douglas.  Ariz.,  rather  than  spend  the 
money  necessary  to  bring  them  into  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  compliance.  It 
also  put  on  the  block  three  manufacturing 
affiliates  in  Thailand,  the  Philippines  and 
India  and  its  45%  interest  in  a  silver,  zinc 
and  copper  mine  in  South  Africa. 

Likewise.  Phelps  Dodge  reduced  its  head- 
quarters staff  by  nearly  half,  saving  some 
SIO  million  a  year  in  the  process.  Next 
month,  it  will  complete  the  relocation  of  its 
corporate  headquarters  from  New  York  to 
Phoenix,  a  move  that  will  further  cut  over- 
head. 

Finally,  the  company  raised  $75  million  by 
selling  a  15%  interest  in  its  prized  Morenci 
mine  to  Japan's  Sumitomo  Corp.  and  one  of 
its  subsidiaries. 

But  even  in  the  woebegone  copper  indus- 
try, to  make  money  and  lower  unit  costs. 
one  must  spend.  And.  indeed.  Phelps  Dodge 
has  bellied  up  to  the  table  in  recent  years 
and  made  capital  expenditures  during  a 
period  when  competitors  have  been  selling 
copper  properties  and  leaving  the  business 
in  droves. 

Some  of  those  capital  investments  are  of  a 
kind  that  excite  only  metallurgical  engi- 
neers like  Phelps  Dodge  Executive  Vice 
President  Leonard  Judd.  He  waxes  rhapsod- 
ic about  the  $37  million  Phelps  Dodge  spent 
to  overhaul  its  Hidalgo.  N.M.,  smelter  and 
provide  "oxygen-enriched  air"  to  the  flash 
furnace  and  converters. 

But  much  of  the  spending  is  of  the  kind 
that's  easily  grasped  by  the  layman.  Late 
last  year,  for  example.  Phelps  Dodge  bought 
Kennecott  Corp's  two-thirds  interest  in  the 
Chino,  N.M.,  mines  for  some  $88  million  and 
an  additional  $20  million  in  working  capital 
infusions.  Even  though  the  Chino  proper- 
ties have  had  operating  problems,  the  deal 
was  widely  regarded  as  a  steal.  Phelps 
Dodge  paid  only  a  third  of  the  facility's  re- 
placement cost.  And  Chino  has  extensive 
ore  reserves  and  state-of-the-art  mills  and 
smelters. 

Already.  Phelps  Dodge  has  engineered 
something  of  a  turn-around.  Proof  of  this 
lies  in  the  recent  decision  by  its  one-third 
partner  in  Chino.  Mitsubishi  Corp..  to 
retain  its  share  rather  than  sell  on  the  same 
terms  as  Kennecott. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  Phelps  E>odge  will 
have  spent  some  $140  million  on  a  new  tech- 
nology called  solvent  extraction/electrowin- 
ing  that  produces  refined  copper  at  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  conventional  methods. 
The  process  by-passes  the  expensive  crush- 
ing, concentrating  and  smelting  stages  of 
copper  production  by  percolating  water 
through  huge  dumps  of  low-grade  ore.  dis- 
solving the  copper  minerals  and  pumping 
the  copper-impregnated  solution  to  nearby 
plants  where  the  copper  is  extracted  by  or- 
ganic solvents  and  electrolytically  refined. 
The  process  is  so  automated  that  it  involves 
little  in  the  way  of  direct  labor.  Most  of  the 
impurities  that  are  so  expensive  to  remove 
from  copper  ore-sulphur,  iron  and  silica- 
remain  in  the  dump,  like  used  coffee 
grounds. 

Currently,  the  process  accounts  for  some  7 
percent  of  the  company's  total  annual  pro- 
duction of  500,000  tons.  By  year-end,  that 
proportion  will  rise  to  15  percent:  it  could 
exceed  20  percent  next  year  if  the  company 
decides  to  put  In  an  electrowinning  facility 
in  Chino. 

Despite  all  this  spending,  the  company's 
balance  sheet  is  lots  stronger  than  it  was 
just  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  improved 
cash  flow  and  debt  reduction.  At  the  end  of 
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thii    year's  first  quarter,  its  ratio  of  long-        Maylx 
ten  n  debt  to  net  worth  stood  at  44  percent,     grow. 
Th  It  ratio  was  over  70  percent  at  year-end 
1991. 

F  ^elps  Dodge  officials  say  that  the  com- 
pai  y  may  be  in  a  position  to  resume  paying 
a  <  ividend  sometime  next  year.  However, 
that,  depends  on  its  level  of  earnings  over 
the  next  few  years  or  the  elimination  of  re- 
strfctive  dividend  covenants  on  two  private- 
ly placed  long-term  notes.  The  company 
ma^  decide  to  pay  off  the  notes  or  negotiate 
wal  irers  with  the  institutional  debt  holders. 

F  lielps  Dodge  is  waging  war  on  production 
cos  £  in  more  pedestrian  ways.  too.  A  new 
ef fl  ciency  here,  elimination  of  a  frill  there 
it  all  adds  up.  "The  Phelps  Dodge 
pec  pie  are  really  sharp  operators  who  plan 
lik(  crazy  and  know  their  costs,"  says  an  ad- 
mii  ing  Bill  Epler,  the  crusty  editor  and  pub- 
lisl  er  of  Pay  Dirt,  a  Western  mining  trade 
ma  razine  headquartered  in  Bisbee.  Ariz. 

C  ne  gains  a  sense  of  this  on  a  visit  to  the 
cor  ipany's  Tyrone.  N.M.,  mine.  From  the 
dis|  tatcher's  hut  high  on  a  wind-swept  hill, 
the  open-pit  mine  stretches  panoramically 
b€l»w. 

1  lie  scale  is  Brobdingnagian. 

I  tie  active  pit  is  more  than  a  mile  in  diam- 
ete  '  and  a  quarter-mile  deep.  Huge  mounds 
of  rocky  overburden,  low-grade  ore  and 
wai  te  materials  form  giant  sculpted  re- 
do«  bts  for  miles  around  the  rim.  Prom  the 
hill ,  the  five-story-high  shovels  and  170-ton 
"m  ick"  (ore-hauling)  trucks  on  the  mine 
fla  ir  look  like  mere  Corgi  Toys.  And  the  50- 
foo  :  benches  or  terraces  forming  the  side  of 
tha  pit  ressemble  the  steps  of  miniature 
Ma  ^an  temples. 

Inside  the  hut,  the  dispatcher  monitors  a 
cot  iputer  system  that,  through  special  con- 
tro  panels  inside  the  trucks,  tells  the  driver 
wh  !re  to  haul  each  load  and  which  shovel 
mo  !t  urgently  needs  him  next.  The  proprie- 
tar  I  system,  which  is  just  a  few  years  old. 
ha)  boosted  mining  productivity  dramatical- 
ly. Not  only  does  it  eliminate  all  the  guess- 
wo  k  in  routing,  but  it  has  a  collateral  bene- 
fit the  company  doesn't  talk  about  much: 
pr«  else  measurement  of  the  efficiency  of 
ea<  h  driver,  shift  by  shift,  day  by  day. 

I I  Zambia,  mining  officials  may  drive 
Me  rcedes  limos.  purchased  with  recycle 
W<  rid  Bank  and  IMF  funds,  but  not  at 
Ty  'one.  Phelps  Dodge  executives  tool 
an  und  in  ancient  company  cars,  redolent  of 
th(  movie  American  Graffiti.  Most  have  at 
lea  it  100,000  miles  on  them,  and  some  are 
pu  hing  200,000.  When  the  cars  break  down, 
th<  y  are  fixed  and  reconditioned  in  the 
ma  mmoth  machine  shop  at  Tyrone. 

I  ikewise.  the  company  is  meticulous  in  its 
mi  ling  practices.  The  haulage  ramps  and 
ro)  ds  are  babied  more  than  the  nearby  dirt 
ro)  ds  maintained  by  the  county.  "You'd  be 
sui  prised  how  much  money  we  save  on  our 
tri  ck  tires  by  avoiding  rock  cuts  and  the 
lik  ;."  observes  a  local  mining  offical. 

i  .t  the  Morenci  Mine,  Phelps  Dodge  steep- 
en !d  the  gradient  of  the  pit  walls  beyond 
sta  ndard  industry  practice  in  order  to  mine 
m<  re  efficiently  the  underlying  ore.  It 
wa  rked  because  the  company's  careful  min- 
er) 1  analysis  indicated  unusual  strength  in 
th  \  composition  of  the  area's  rock. 

'  'he  list  is  longer,  of  course.  Behind  all  the 
measures  is  an  obsessive  attention  to  detail. 
"We  figure  that  if  we  get  all  the  little  things 
ri^t.  the  big  picture  will  fall  into  place. 
to<  I."  asserts  a  longtime  Phelps  Dodge  vice         TEE 
pr  ssident.  "The  turnaround  is  happening, 
an  1  yet  we  seem  to  be  playing  to  a  nearly     •  **'"■ 
en  pty  house  as  far  as  Wall  Street  is  con-     Octol>  T 
c^ed."  signed 
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so.  But  the  ticket  lines  are  likely  to 


DEATH  OF  BENJAMIN 
llNDER  IN  NICARAGUA 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  in  Nicaragua  of  Benjamin 
Linder,  a  27-year-old  American  of 
Portlar  d,  OR,  is  the  most  recent  casu- 
alty ir  a  long  history  of  violence 
against]  civilians  in  that  war-torn  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Ainder  was  well-known  to  many 
peace    ictivists  in  Vermont,   who  ad- 
mired   lis  willingness  to  work  for  the 
bettenf  ent  of  the  Nicaraguan  people 
face   of   great   danger.   That 
was   only   too   real,   and   Mr. 
became  another  victim  in  this 
utile  war. 

to  press  reports,  Mr. 
a  mechatnical  engineer,  was 
worklnk  in  Nicaragua  as  a  volunteer 
on  a  SI  lall  hydroelectric  project.  Eye- 
witness es  at  the  site  reportedly  have 
said  M  •.  Linder  was  one  of  three  un- 
civilians  killed  by  the  Contras 
in  an  u  iprovoked  attack.  Some  reports 
say  he  vas  executed,  gangland  style. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  know  for  cer- 
tain what  happened.  According  to  the 
Sandin  stas,  Mr.  Linder  was  murdered. 
The  Ointras  claim  he  was  killed  in  a 
fight  w  ith  Sandinista  militia  defending 
the  hy  Iroelectric  project.  I  don't  have 
much  laith  in  official  statements,  but 
I  will  withhold  judgment  until  the 
facts  a:  e  known.  I  join  other  Members 
of  Con  ;ress  in  demanding  a  complete, 
unbiasiid  investigation  by  the  State 
Departinent,  and  a  full  report.  I  hope 
international  human  rights  groups  will 
also  conduct  their  own  investigations. 
They  itiay  be  more  reliable  than  any 
govern  nent  inquiries. 

Last  week,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americ  ans  came  to  Washington  to  pro- 
test afainst  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's war  against  Nicaragua.  Hun- 
dreds )f  Vermonters  joined  the  pro- 
test, .^s  one  who  has  resolutely  op- 
posed ;his  failed  policy  from  the  be- 
giimini ;,  I  fear  that  Mr.  Linder's  death 
will  be  just  a  prelude  to  many  more 
deaths  of  Americans  who  may  be  sent 
to  f igh  t  in  Nicaragua. 

Benjamin  Linder's  death,  and  the 
sight  Of  his  grieving  parents  on  the 
evening  news,  is  a  warning  to  my  col- 
league* of  what  lies  ahead  if  we  do  not 
have  t  le  courage  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Presidiint's  war  against  Nicaragua. 
Once  igain,  I  reaffirm  my  commit- 
ment fo  do  everything  I  can  to  stop 
it.« 


THE  DANGER  OP  BUDGET  CUTS 
FOR   THE   COAST   GUARD 
UNIJER  THE  BUDGET  COMMIT- 
PROPOSAL 

D'AMATO.   Mr.   President,   on 

27,  last  year,  the  President 

into  law  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
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Act  of  1986.  At  the  time,  we  all  went 
before  our  constituents  and  took 
credit  for  this  great  accomplishment. 
Now  5  months  later,  we  are  consider- 
ing a  budget  resolution  that  will  deter- 
mine whether  we  keep  the  promises 
we  made  last  fall. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  reneging  on  our  promise 
to  the  American  people  to  combat 
drugs  in  a  practical,  not  rhetorical, 
way.  There  is  a  serious  threat  con- 
tained in  this  resolution  to  the  Coast 
Guard's  capacity  to  interdict  ship- 
ments of  drugs  outside  our  borders 
and  on  our  waterways. 

In  section  3251  of  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986,  we  promised  to  in- 
crease the  full-time  equivalent 
strength  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  39,220, 
and  to  increase  the  utilization  rate  of 
Coast  Guard  equipment. 

The  budget  resolution  before  us 
threatens  to  reduce  both  Coast  Guard 
personnel  levels  and  use  of  equipment. 
This  problem  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion last  week  at  a  Transportation  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  hearing. 
The  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
Admiral  Yost,  alerted  me  to  a  possible 
shortfall  of  over  $160  million  in  the 
Coast  Guard's  budget  caused  by  the 
Budget  Committee's  proposal  for  the 
transportation  function.  This  shortfall 
would  directly  affect  Coast  Guard  op- 
erations. The  issue  is:  Will  we  provide 
the  operational  funds  required  to 
make  use  of  the  assets  already  ac- 
quired by  the  Coast  Guard  to  fulfill 
the  mission  we  have  directed  that  the 
Coast  Guard  undertake. 

I  ask  that  a  detailed  listing  of  the 
shortfalls  caused  by  this  proposal  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 
The  Coast  Guard  informs  me: 
First,  the  Budget  Committee's  pro- 
posal does  not  provide: 

The  $75  million  that  the  Coast 
Guard  received  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  last  year  for  military  readi- 
ness, or  the  $15  million  it  received 
from  the  Defense  Department  to  place 
Coast  Guard  personnel  on  Navy  ships 
for  drug  interdiction  purposes. 

Second,  the  resolution  does  not  pro- 
vide the  $16.1  million  that  the  Coast 
Guard  requires  to  operate  the  equip- 
ment and  facilities  it  acquired  last 
year,  such  as: 

The    270-foot   cutters    Tahoma   and 
Campbell 
Two  new  aerostats. 
The  110-foot  patrol  boat  Sanibel. 
Three  new  HH-65a  helicopters. 
Third  it  does  not  provide  the  $30.6 
million  needed  to  operate  new  equip- 
ment and  facilities  being  acquired  this 
year,  such  as: 

The  270-foot  cutters  Legate,  Thetis, 
and  Forward. 

The  maintenance  augmentation 
teams  in  New  Bedford,  MA,  and  Long 
Beach,  CA. 


Additional  C-130  long  range  drug 
interdiction  search  planes. 

Additional  HH-65A  helicopters. 

I  ask  that  explanations  of  these  pro- 
grams on  pages  33,  37,  38,  41,  42,  and 
43  of  the  Coast  Guard's  budget  esti- 
mates be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  comment  on  the  problem  as  I 
have  outlined  it  and  to  suggest  a  possi- 
ble remedy. 

I  have  heard  reports  that  even  after 
a  budget  resolution  is  reported  by  a 
House-Senate  conference,  the  chair- 
man does  not  intend  to  provide  a  func- 
tional breakdown  by  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  account  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  is  that  true? 

If  it  is,  then  the  real  battle  will  be 
when  the  Appropriations  Committee 
meets  to  make  its  so-called  section 
302(b)  allocations.  At  that  time,  will 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  support  my  effort  to 
provide  sufficient  appropriations  for 
the  Coast  Guard  to  prevent  the  short- 
fall I  have  just  discussed? 

CLOSING  REMARKS 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
in  fiscal  year  1986  the  Coast  Guard's 
appropriations  were  about  $90  million 
less  than  they  needed.  This  resulted  in 
a  so-called  squeeze-down/slow-down. 
The  Coast  Guard  stopped  buying 
spare  parts.  It  reduced  the  nimiber  of 
hours  its  planes  and  ships  operated.  It 
cut  its  drug  patrols  to  save  fuel.  It 
stopped  recruiting,  and  it  was  forced 
to  grant  early  retirement  to  experi- 
enced officers.  The  Coast  Guard  has 
still  not  recovered.  It  is  still  below  its 
authorized  personnel  levels.  Unless  we 
address  these  problems,  all  the  prom- 
ises we  made  when  we  passed  last 
year's  drug  bill  are  nothing  but  a 
sham. 

The  material  follows: 

Fvdl  year  costs  of  FY- 1987  Coast  Guard 
oi>erations 


PERS  supplemental 

Total  outside  funding.. 


2.0 


112.1 


Total  funding  available  to 
Coast  Guard  for  PY-87 
operations 1.912.2 

Further  funding  needed  for  FY- 

88: 
To  operate  new  equipment  and 

facilities    received    in    PY-87 

for  full  year  in  FY -88  (net) ....  16.1 

To  pay  full  year  FERS  in  FY- 

88  (net) 5.9 


[In  inillion.s  of  dollars] 

FY-1987  budget  authority: 

FY -87  budget  authority 

CY-86  Drug  Omnibus  Act  (OE 

only) 

FY -87  boat  safety  transfer 

Total  funding  appropriated 
toUSCG 


Totals 


1.746.1 


Additional  funding  made  avail- 
able to  USCG: 

DOD  reimb.  for  military  readi- 
ness   

DOD  reimb.  for  LEDET  pro- 
grams  

Pay  raise  supplemental 


Total     additional 
required 


funding 


22.0 


Total  funding  required  to 
maintain  FY-87  oper- 
ations levels  in  FY-88 1,934.2 

FY-t988  budget  freeze  for  Coast  Guard 
(In  millions  of  dollars! 

Totata 
Frozen      FY-87      appropriation 

level 1.800.1 

Less:  FY -88  needs  to  maintain 
FY-87  operational  levels -1,934.2 

Shortfall    (due    to    FY-88 

freeze) -134.1 

Shortfall  FY-88  sUrts „  -  30.6 


1.800.1 


Total  shortfall. 


-164.7 


Annual  izalions  of  FY  1987 

part-year  funding $14,408,000 

Certain  projects  for  which  resources  were 
first  provided  in  FY  1987  were  funded  only 
for  part  of  the  year.  Additional  funding  and 
full-time  equivalents  are  required  to  provide 
full  year  resources  for  the  following  items: 


39.0 
15.0 


IDoNai  amounn  m  tlmsaMtel 


m 


Hem 


Amnml 


MMacy       CiMlan 


HH-6W  Bartws  Poini  iiXtm-an $85 

HH-eSA  HumtaUt  B»  WkM^i 134 

HH-6SA  SavMuli  foltCM^i    8S 

110'    Paum   BoaU    (WB)    tdeUi/SwIo 

lotlow-ai  '56 
110'  Patrol  Boats  (tWPSI  Nanlucket/IUiiii- 

cus  loltow-oii  1.0/0 

270  pi(«*iie  Irammi  loilniniii  623 

Boat  onstTtiction  standatds  cntonxnieil  121 
Hoc   awpoit— Mamaliai  resswce  m*- 

igmat  f/0              - •* 

itbma  mwligaiw  suwort 118 

270'   Medum  Endufanx  Cuttei    (mK) 

opefate  Tahoma  '61 
270^IMwm   Endwance  CMa    (WMEC) 

operale  Campbell .- Z.135 

Opetate  2  Aaoslals  lollo»« _.  'in 

110  Patrol  Boat  {Wt)  Santd  Wtrnm US 

Decorormssion  USCGC  Ummak 59 

MulIiOewWPBs                '    624 


20 
28 
0 

0 
5 


30 
36 
0 
0 
19 


Total 


14.408 


164 


75.0 

15.0 
20.1 


Operate  new  facilities 
HH-65A  maintenance  and  oper- 
ations follow-on $1,143,000 

Follow-on  funding  is  required  to  operate 
and  maintain  96  Short  Range  Recovery 
(SRR)  HH-65A  helicopters.  Eighty  of  the 
helicopters  will  be  operational  by  mid  FY 
1989:  the  other  16  will  be  used  to  provide  for 
the  overhaul  and  replacement  of  the  oper- 
ational helicopters.  By  the  end  of  FY  1988, 
70  aircraft  will  be  fully  implemented  into 
actual  operations.  These  funds  are  needed 
to  increase  funded  program  flight  hours  per 
year  from  530  to  approximately  555  per  air- 
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crmft.  Net  operating  and  maintenance  costs 
are  higher  for  the  HH-6SA  due  to  increased 
capability  and  performance  (twin  engine, 
higher  speed,  and  more  sophisticated  avion- 
ics). 

HC-130  Aircraft  Pollow-on $4,596,000 

The  FY  1986  Coastal  Defense  Augmenta- 
tion Account  (CDAA)  provides  for  the  pur- 
chase of  3  HC-140  aircraft.  This  will  in- 
crease the  Coast  Guard's  allowance  of  C-130 
aircraft  to  29.  Additional  funds  and  person- 
nel are  required  for  the  operation  and  main- 
terumce  of  the  aircraft.  This  request  pro- 
vides only  part-year  personnel  and  funding 
to  operate  C-130  «27  for  3  quarters  and  C- 
130  #28  for  1  quarter  during  FY  1988. 
Personnel— Military: 

POS 60 

FTE 30 

270    WMEC  MAT  Long  Beach 

follow-on $182,000 

Funds  and  personnel  are  required  to  form 
the  first  part  of  the  270-foot  Medium  En- 
durance Cutter  (WMEC)  Maintenance  Aug- 
mentation Team  (MAT)  at  Long  Beach, 
California.  Four  new  Famous-Class  WMECs 
will  be  homeported  in  Long  Beach,  and 
these  cutters  will  rely  on  a  dedicated  shore- 
side  MAT  for  maintenance  support.  Only 
partial  staffing  and  funding  for  this  MAT 
are  required  in  FY  1988  to  support  Coast 
Guard  Cutter  Thetis,  the  first  WMEC  as- 
signed to  the  Long  Beach  cluster.  CGC 
Thetis  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Long  Beach 
in  November  1988. 


Personnel— Military: 

POS „ 18 

FTE 4 

270-  WMEC  MAT  New  Bedford 

follow-on $136,000 

Funds  and  personnel  are  required  for  the 
270-foot  Medium  Endurance  Cutter 
(WMEC)  Maintenance  Augmentation  Team 
(MAT)  at  New  Bedford.  Massachusetts.  Two 
new  Famous-class  WMECs  will  be  home- 
ported  in  New  Bedford.  These  cutters  will 
rely  on  a  dedicated  shoreside  MAT  for  main- 
tenance support.  The  New  Bedford  MAT 
was  partially  staffed  and  funded  in  the  FY 
1986  budget:  this  request  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  MAT  and  provide  support  for 
the  second  WMEC.  USCGC  Campbell, 
which  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  May  1988. 
Personnel— Military: 

POS 17 

FTE 4 

Operate  USCGC  Thetis $3,043,000 

Follow-on  crewing  and  operating  funds 
are  required  for  USCGC  Thetis.  This  270- 
foot  Medium  Endurance  Cutter  (WMEC)  is 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  February  1988.  Op- 
erating fund  and  personnel  are  required  for 
2  quarters.  Thetis  is  a  multi-mission,  flight 
deck-equipped  cutter  which  will  be  used  for 
enforcement  of  laws  and  treaties,  search 
and  rescue,  and  defense  readiness.  When 
operational  it  will  replace  an  older,  less  ca- 
pable cutter  approximately  one  year  after 
delivery.  Thetis  wUl  be  clustered  with  three 
other  Famous-class  cutters  in  Long  Beach. 
California  to  make  optimum  use  of  a  shore- 
side  Maintenance  Augmentation  Team 
(MAT). 

Personnel— Military: 

POS 121 

FTE 60 

Operate  USCGC  Forward $1,534,000 

Follow-on  crewing  and  operating  funds 
are  required  for  USCGC  Forward.  This  270- 
foot  Medium  Endurance  Cutter  (WMEC)  is 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  June  1988.  Operat- 


ing 1  unds  and  personnel  are  required  for  1 
quar  er.  It  will  replace  an  older,  less  capable 
cuttc  r  approximately  one  year  after  deliv- 
ery. Forward  will  eventually  be  clustered 
with  three  other  Famous-class  cutters  in 
Long  Beach.  California. 
Pers(  nnel— Military: 


FFE. 


pre- 


Crew  USCGC  Legare $1,307,000 

Pol  low-on  funds  are  required  to  form  the 
o  >mmissioning  crew  for  USCGC  Legare. 
Although  this  270-foot  Medium  Endurance 
CutU  r  (WMEC)  is  not  scheduled  for  deliv- 
ery u  ntil  October  1988.  personnel  funds  are 
requ|-ed  for  1  quarter  in  FY  1988  to  provide 
trained  crew  to  accept  the  ship.  It 
ifeplace  an  older,  less  capable  cutter  ap- 
proxi  nately  one  year  after  delivery.  Legare 
e  i^entually  be  clustered  with  three  other 
Fam«  US-class  cutters  in  Long  Beach.  Cali- 
fornii  I. 

Perse  nnel— Military: 

P  DS 

P  PE 


a 
will 


fuly 


li  OMINEES  TO  U.S.  COURTS 


121 
30 


121 
30 


•  M:  .  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sena  te  now  has  before  it  several  nomi- 
nati<  ns  to  various  Federal  courts. 
These  nominees  were  examined  at 
hear  ngs  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  A  ?ril  1,  and  April  7,  1987,  at  which 
I  pr«  sided  in  whole  or  part.  Based  on 
the  nvestigation  conducted  by  com- 
mitt(  e  staff,  and  on  the  record  made 
at  tie  hearings,  all  the  nominees 
appe  ir  qualified  for  the  judgships  to 
whic  1  they  have  been  nominated.  For 
the  1  enef it  of  the  Senate  as  it  consid- 
ers t  lese  nominations.  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowir  g  brief  summaries  of  the  nomi- 
nees' qualifications,  and  of  the  testi- 
mony elicited  at  the  hearings. 

Firfet,  David  S.  Doty  has  been  nomi- 
nate* I  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
Distiict  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Doty  h£is 
been  an  active  trial  litigator  through- 
out liis  26  years  in  private  practice  in 
the  ':Vin  Cities  area.  He  has  demon- 
strated particular  expertise  in  profes- 
sional liability,  labor,  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity,  and  securities  liti- 
gation,  and  has  represented  several 
publl  c  agencies.  Among  his  public  serv- 
ice activities,  he  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  his  county  and  State  bar  asso- 
ciati<ns.  and  as  chairman  of  Minneso- 
ta's j  ndicial  merit  selection  committee. 

At  the  hearing  on  April  1,  Mr.  Doty 
was  questioned  concerning  judicial 
meri(  selection,  and  the  selection  proc- 
ess l^  which  he  became  a  nominee  to 
the  Federal  bench.  He  also  responded 
satislactorily  to  questions  regarding 
two  controversial  cases  in  which  he 
has  Ikeen  involved,  one  dealing  with  a 
dispqte  over  buses  purchased  by  the 
Metippolitan  Transit  Commission,  and 
anotner  involving  a  class  action  em- 
ployment discrimination  lawsuit  and 
to  ajfollowup  question  concerning  his 
crim  nal  law  experience. 

Se<ond.  Richard  J.  Daronco  has 
been  nominated  to  be  U.S.  district 
judgd   for   the   Southern   District   of 
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New  Yo  k.  Judge  Daronco  conducted 
an  activ;  trial  practice,  primarily  in 
the  defense  of  civil  litigation,  for  12 
years  before  ascending  the  bench  in 
the  New  York  State  courts  in  1971.  He 
has  servi  td  as  a  judge  of  family  court, 
county  cpurt,  and,  since  1979,  as  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  (the  high- 
est courn  of  general  trial  jurisdiction). 
Among  ether  assignments,  he  served 
for  more  than  a  year  as  the  deputy 
chief  a(|ministrative  judge  of  New 
York  State,  supervising  the  activities 
of  all  courts  outside  New  York  City. 
Judge  Daronco  will  bring  to  the  Feder- 
al bench]  an  extensive  practical  knowl- 
edge of  trial  procedures— a  subject  he 
has  taught  at  two  New  York  area  law 
schools— and  of  court  administration. 
At  the  hearing  on  April  1.  Judge  Dar- 
onco was  questioned  concerning  the 
transition  from  the  State  to  the  Feder- 
al benchj  the  role  of  a  judge  in  improv- 
ing trial  advocacy,  and  the  problems  of 
administering  a  heavy  caseload.  His  re- 
sponses \  rere  satisfactory. 

The  court  to  which  Judge  Daronco 
has  been  nominated  is  one  of  the  busi- 
est Federal  courts  in  the  Nation,  with 
far  more  than  its  share  of  unusually 
complex  cases  and  protracted  trials. 
The  der  lands  placed  on  a  Federal 
judge  in  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  in  terms  of  managing  a  docket 
of  comp  ex  litigation  and  rendering 
written  opinions,  may  substantially 
exceed  tliose  encountered  by  a  judge 
in  a  suburban  trial  court.  The  record 
establish  ;d  in  the  investigation  of  and 
hearing  (in  this  nomination,  including 
the  detailed  inquiry  conducted  by  the 
Associate  >n  of  the  Bar  of  the  city  of 
New  Yor  t.  provides  reasons  for  confi- 
dence in  Judge  Daronco's  abilities  to 
make  thi !  transition. 

Third.  Reena  Raggi  has  been  nomi- 
nated to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
Eastern  CDistrict  of  New  York.  Ms. 
Raggi  graduated  from  law  schools  in 
1976.  and  has  spent  most  of  her  career 
as  a  prosecutor  in  the  office  of  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  court  to  which 
she  has  been  nominated.  There,  she 
has  held  positions  of  increasing  re- 
sponsibility, culminating  in  her  ap- 
pointmer  t  by  the  judges  of  that  court 
as  U.S.  attorney  for  several  months  in 
1986.  Ms:  Raggi  has  compiled  an  im- 
pressive record  of  criminal  trial  and 
appellate!  advocacy,  and  has  more  lim- 
ited exp^ience  in  civil  litigation.  The 
questions  at  her  hearing  on  April  1  fo- 
cused priinarily  on  her  limited  experi- 
ence at  ihe  bar,  and  on  the  issue  of 
making  tne  transition  from  the  role  of 
prosecutiir  to  that  of  judge. 

Although  Ms.  Raggi's  practice  expe- 
rience is  short  in  duration— a  fact  that 
evidently]  led  a  small  minority  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Standing 
Committee  on  the  Federal  Judiciary  to 
rate  her  ias  unqualified— it  appears  to 
have  bedn  valuable  experience,  and 
her  record  as  an  advocate  is  impres- 


sive.   I   would   not   quarrel   with   the 
ABA'S  rule  of  thumb  that  a  candidate 
for  the  Federal  bench  should  ordinari- 
ly have  at  least  12  years'  experience  at 
the  bar.  But  the  committee's  responsi- 
bility is  to  make  an  independent  judg- 
ment, based  on  all  the  evidence  before 
it.  In  this  case,  the  nominee  has  spent 
most  of  her  11  years  since  law  school 
graduation  in  an  active  and  unusually 
successful  trial   practice.  The  sitting 
judges  of  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York  obviously  have  great  confidence 
in  Ms.  Raggi's  abilities,  as  demonstrat- 
ed by  their  appointment  of  her  as  in- 
terim U.S.  attorney.  The  investigation 
conducted  by  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
comments    elicited    from    the    local 
bench  and  bar  during  the  investigation 
of  the  nomination,  together  with  the 
nominee's  responses  at  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hearing,  all  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  this  unusual  case, 
the    nominee's    short    experience    in 
practice    should    not    disqualify    her 
from  approval  as  a  U.S.  district  judge. 
Fourth.  Ronald  S.W.  Lew  has  been 
nominated  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge 
for  the  Central  District  of  California. 
He  has  served  since  1982  as  a  State 
court  judge  in  Los  Angeles,  first  in  mu- 
nicipal court  and.  since  1984,  in  superi- 
or court.  Previously,  he  engaged  in  pri- 
vate practice  in  the  Chinese-American 
commimity  in  Los  Angeles.  Judge  Lew 
is  highly  regarded  by  his  fellow  judges 
and  by  attorneys  who  have  appeared 
before  him.  He  has  successfully  han- 
dled several  complex,  protracted,  and 
high-profile  criminal  prosecutions  in 
his  coiut.  At  his  confirmation  hearing 
on  April  7,  Judge  Lew  responded  satis- 
factorily to  questions  concerning  his 
judicial  experience  and  the  transition 
from  the  State  to  the  Federal  bench. 

Fifth.  Bohdan  A.  Futey  has  been 
nominated  to  the  U.S.  Claims  Court. 
He  has  served  since  1984  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  a  quasi-judicial  agency 
within  the  Justice  Department  that 
adjudicates  and  certifies  claims  of  U.S. 
nationals  arising  from  expropriation 
of  property  by  certain  foreign  govern- 
ments. Previously,  Mr.  Futey  practiced 
law  in  Cleveland.  OH.  and  held  several 
positions  with  the  city  of  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Futey  was  questioned  at  his  con- 
firmation hearing  on  April  7  concern- 
ing the  need  for  impartiality  in  resolv- 
ing claims  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  role  of  a  judge  in  settling 
cases,  and  his  public  service  and  pro 
bono  activities.  His  responses  were  sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr.  President,  these  nominations 
have  been  carefully  scrutinized  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Each  has  been 
extensively  investigated,  and  each 
nominee  has  responded  satisfactorily 
to  questions  posed  at  a  public  hearing. 
I  believe  all  these  nominees  are  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  the  Federal  bench. 


and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  their 
nominations.* 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  (x;cu- 
pation  of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "A  Situation  Approaching 
Genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan.  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrcxiities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Record  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today.  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  letters  follow. 

Tucson,  AZ. 

Dear  Mr.  HuMPHRnr:  We  have  been  ap- 
palled at  news  reports  and  articles  in  the 
periodicals  that  detail  the  atrocities  commit- 
ted by  the  Soviet  occupation  forces  against 
the  people  of  Afghanistan.  We  ask  that  you 
use  your  influence  to  secure  military  and  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  freedom  fighters 
and  to  impose  political  and  economic  sanc- 
tions against  the  Soviet  Union  until  they 
withdraw  from  Afghanistan. 
Sincerely. 

Tim  and  Marilyn  Tolson. 

Mesa.  AZ. 

Dear  Hon.  Humphrey:  I  can't  believe  what 
I've  read  in  Reader's  Digest  in  the  article 
"Agony  in  Afghanistan".  Why  is  our  govern- 
ment being  so  passive  about  it? 

I  think  its  time  that  we  stand  up  to  the 
Soviet  government  on  what  is  right  and 
wrong.  Somebody  has  to.  It  may  severely 
affect  our  diplomatic  relations  with  them 
but  we  should  be  ready  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences. 

If  we  don't  call  their  hand  on  something 
like  this,  then  how  can  we  object  to  any- 
thing they  do. 

Tell  President  Reagan  that  if  he  wants  my 
continued  respect,  he  needs  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Sincerely, 

Jeffrey  Cook.* 


St.  Joe's  has  maintained  its  dedication 
to  excellence  in  education. 

Mr.  President,  this  May  7  will  be  St. 
Joseph's  Collegiate  Institute  Day  in 
Buffalo.  I  rise  today  to  salute  St.  Jo- 
seph's Collegiate  Institute  on  this 
happy  occasion,  and  to  wish  them  con- 
tinued success  in  their  second  centu- 
ry.* 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President. 
1987  marks  the  125th  anniversary  of 
St.  Joseph's  Collegiate  Institute  in 
Buffalo.  NY.  St.  Joe's  has  seen  its  en- 
rollment rise  from  3  students  in  1862 
to  815  today.  It  has  since  its  founding 
been  relocated  and  rebuilt,  bought  and 
sold,  and  has  managed  to  weather 
trying  financial  times.  Through  it  all. 


ECONOMIC  DISPLACEMENT  AND 
WORKER  ADJUSTMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  has  announced  that 
markup  of  S.  538.  the  Economic  Dis- 
placement and  Worker  Adjustment 
Assistance  Act.  will  commence  on 
Friday,  May  1. 

There  have  been  bipartisan  negotia- 
tions underway  for  some  time  on  titles 
I  and  III  of  this  legislation.  These 
titles  address  Federal  assistance 
during,  and  subsequent  to,  plant  clos- 
ings. Title  I  resembles  closely  the  ad- 
ministration's $1  billion  job-retraining 
proposal.  The  administration  is  active- 
ly cooperating  in  these  negotiations. 
An  agreement  may  be  imminent. 

However,  title  II  of  the  bill,  which 
proposes  mandatory  notice  and  consul- 
tation in  the  event  of  plant  closings, 
continue  to  plague  this  legislation. 
Many  editorial  writers  and  columnists 
have  taken  strong  exception  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

In  a  recent  <x>lumn.  syndicated  col- 
umnist Warren  Brooks  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  with  this  title. 
"The  key  to  economic  growth  is  not 
curtailing  plant  closings,  but  fostering 
more  plant  openings." 

S.  538  will  positively  reverse  this  pri- 
ority: capital  will  be  spent  to  keep  un- 
economical plants  open  and  thus  will 
not  be  available  to  invest  in  new  tech- 
nology, new  plants,  and  new  jobs. 

The  editorial  writers  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  and  the  Providence 
Journal  have  recently  studied  this  pro- 
posal. I  suspect  that  they  are  not 
strangers  to  the  hardships  imposed  on 
workers  and  communities  by  plant 
shutdowns.  But  their  unfavorable  con- 
clusions are  identi<»l  to  those  ex- 
pressed in  editorials  by  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
the  Detroit  News.  I  entered  the  latter 
editorials  into  the  Record  several 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  these  two 
editorials  be  reprinted  in  the  Record.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the  time 
to  examine  the  arguments  against  S. 
538  contained  therein. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Apr.  20. 
19871 

How  Not  To  Save  Jobs 
As  too  many  in  Northeast  Ohio  already 
know,  the  closing  of  a  plant  is  painful  and 
frightening.  Jobs  are  lost,  sending  shudders 
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Van  Alstine  said  he  has  no  idea  whether     paigns.  But  before  devising  cures,  let's  ques-     that  equal  funding  is  equal  treatment.  But 
.o  mill  r<^n<ior  fi-nm  hie  HicAaco    frnm  tuhirh      tinn  thp  HisiimnsiK.  what  thev  would  reallv  erive  us  would  be  the 
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throush  communities.  Families  are  strained. 
Often  workers  are  left  to  find  a  whole  new 
way  to  make  a  living. 

A  bill  currently  under  consideration  in 
Congress  purports  to  ease  the  plight  of 
workers.  It  would  require  advance  notice  of 
plant  closings.  In  cases  involving  50  to  100 
workers  90-days  notice  would  be  required: 
130  days  when  100  to  500  workers  are  affect- 
ed: 180  days  when  more  than  500  would  be 
laid  off.  The  bill  would  also  authorize  nearly 
$1  billion  in  job  training  and  counseling. 

Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum.  a  chief  sponsor 
of  the  legislation,  argues  the  bill  is  essential 
to  help  workers  in  troubled  industries  pre- 
pare for  the  future.  It's  simply  indefensible, 
he  says,  to  give  workers  little  more  than  a 
moment's  warning  before  their  livelihood  is 
gone.  1*he  Metzenbaum  view  was  supported, 
in  part,  by  a  recent  U.S.  Labor  Department 
task  force  that  concluded  prior  notification 
dramatically  contributes  to  laid-off  workers 
making  a  successful  transition  to  new  Jobs. 

Unfortunately,  except  for  the  money  di- 
rected at  trsUning  and  counseling,  Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum's  bill  would  likely  have  a  deleteri- 
ous effect  on  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Simi- 
lar to  trade  protection,  a  plant-closing  bill 
would  harm  the  country's  competitiveness, 
denying  companies  the  flexibility  needed  to 
shut  down  inefficient  and  unprofitable  oper- 
ations. 

As  some  economists  put  it:  Restrictions  on 
plant  closings  are  restrictions  on  plant  open- 
ings. Clearly,  legislation  requiring  prior  no- 
tification would  help  workers  at  a  troubled 
plant,  but  almost  surely,  that  assist  would 
come  at  the  expense  of  others  who  seek 
work.  Resources  would  be  tied  up  at  a  less 
efficient  plant,  and  therefore,  capital  would 
likely  be  diverted  from  more  productive  use. 
The  result  would  be  fewer  jobs  overall. 

Perhaps  the  most  positive  way  to  handle 
the  pain  of  plant  closings  is  to  stay  away 
from  legislative  remedies  and  seek  solutions 
through  the  collective-bargaining  process. 
Contracts  could  include  language  laying  out 
how  workers  would  be  treated  in  case  a 
plant  shuts  down.  Issues  such  as  health  ben- 
efits, severance  pay,  retraining  and  prior  no- 
tification could  be  hammered  out  in  negoti- 
ations. Most  notably,  that  approach  would 
highlight  local  circumstances— something 
national  legislation  would  find  difficult  to 
achieve. 

Beyond  the  use  of  collective  bargaining, 
another  approach  might  be  to  encourage 
communities  to  purchase  insurance  against 
the  impact  of  major  plant  closings.  Tax 
bases  could  be  protected  from  sudden  ero- 
sion and  assistance  made  available  to  the 
suddenly  jobless. 

Whatever  the  case,  there  are  more  imagi- 
native responses  than  a  congressional  prior- 
notification  bill.  Mr.  Metzenbaum  points  to 
a  disturbing  issue.  The  task  is  to  find  a  solu- 
tion that  benefits  workers  without  harming 
the  overall  economy. 

(Prom  the  Providence  Journal,  Feb.  23, 
1987] 
Misguides  Notion  About  Plant  Closings 
It  is  always  unfortunate  when  workers 
lose  their  jobs  because  a  business  has  been 
forced  to  retrench  or  even  shut  down  in  the 
face  of  changing  economic  conditions.  But 
the    understandable   desire    to   do    "some- 
thing" about  such  situations  should  not  lure 
Congress  into  doing  the  wrong  thing. 

Regrettably,  that  is  exactly  what  a  con- 
gressional coalition  is  proposing  to  do  with  a 
bill  requiring  management  to  give  prior 
public  notification  before  shutting  down 
plants  or  making  major  layoffs.  The  notifi- 
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catian  period  would  run  up  to  six  months  in 
advance  of  such  action,  depending  on  plant 
size  J  A  firm  failing  to  comply  would  be  liable 
for  frorker  back  pay. 

lis  type  of  legislation  unrealistically  pre- 
the  establishment  and  announce- 
of  a  "date  certain"  under  conditions— 
with  all  sorts  of  intricate  and  some- 
times desperate  legal  and  financial  negotia- 
tioni— which  often  do  not  allow  for  such  a 
cleai  cut  decision. 

Ai  d  the  decision  will  have  to  be  the 
"rigl  it"  one.  An  early  announcement  might 
caua ;  the  premature  loss  of  customers,  sup- 
pliei  B  and  potential  creditors.  A  tardy  deci- 
sion would  open  the  company  to  employee 
suiU  or  require  it  to  stay  in  business  even 
aftei  unprofitability  had  made  continuing 
oper  itions  patently  futile. 

Su  pporters  of  this  measure  claim  the  gov- 
emn  lent  cannot  continue  to  "do  nothing"  in 
the  ace  of  major  layoffs  or  plant  closings. 
But  the  government  has  been  doing  some- 
thin  ;  about  this  problem  for  decades— 
thro  igh  the  system  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits, which  provides  financial  assistance  over 
sevei  al  months  to  persons  who  have  lost 
theii  jobis.  Moreover,  this  system  does  not 
require  the  kind  of  rigid  and  potentially 
counterproductive  regulations  envisaged  by 
"plait  closing"  legislation. 

The  efficiency  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  relies  on  the  mobility  of  capital  and 
laboi ,  which  is  undermined  by  steps  like  the 
prop  )sed  "plant  closing"  measure.  Congress 
may  want  to  consider  such  jobless-relief  pro- 
gran  s  as  those  relating  to  the  retraining  of 
disla^ted  workers.  But  it  ought  to  spurn 
calls  for  misguided  "plant  closing"  legisla- 
tion, t 


I  ITERYWHERE  YOU  LOOKED 
THERE  WERE  TRACTORS 

•  V  r.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent ,  I  have  often  said  that  we  as  a 
natim  have  been  nourished,  both 
phyi  lically  and  spiritually,  by  the  rural 
areas  of  our  country.  Pood  and  raw 
mat  trials  are  important  to  our  future, 
but  less  so  than  the  values  produced 
by  the  strong  families  and  supportive 
communities  of  America's  Heartland. 

Yesterday  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioiieer  Press  ran  a  story  by  Ann 
Bak^r  which  illustrates  what  I  have 
beeii  talking  about.  The  events  report- 
ed in  this  story  are  not  really  news  in 
ruraB  America,  because  these  sorts  of 
thinfes  happen  all  the  time.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  take  the  time  to  read 
this!  article,  and  renew  their  own  un- 
deraanding  of  why  they  call  places 
like  I  Denmark  Township  the  "Heart- 
land" 
I  iisk  that  this  article  be  printed  at 

point  in  the  Record. 
Tl  le  article  follows: 
(F^om  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  Apr.  29,  1987] 
HBORS  Plow  Fieu>s,  Plant  to  Aid  Sick 
Farmer 
(By  Ann  Baker) 
Oliver  Van  Alstine  realized  several  weeks 
hat  this  spring  he  wouldn't  be  able  to 
the  75  acres  in  southern  Washington 
County  that  he  plants  with  com  and  soy- 
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cows. 

had  trouble  discovering  what  was 

Van  Alstine  until  March  when 

a  month  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

finally  diagnosed  his  illness 

and  recently  identified  disorder 

necrotizing  vasculitis.  The  disease 

deterioration  of  the  blood  veins 

feeding  the  nerves. 

i,he  51-year-old  farmer  came  back 

his  Denmark  Township  farm  two 

his  neighbors  started  talking  to 

about  his  trouble. 

Pdcuman  had  been  stopping  by  Van 

farm  to  feed  the  cattle.  His  father, 

Lloyd  Pecuman,  suggested  to 

Charley  Swanson  and  Don  and 

S^chneider   that   the   four  of   them 

Van  Alstine's  fields  for  him. 
Neighbors  heard  about  the  idea  and 
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tlie  sun  came  up  April  20,  tractors 

Dlling  into  Van  Alstine's  yard  on 

Road  76,  where  the  Wisconsin  hills 

above  the  St.  Croix  valley  to  the 

:    came    the    moldboard    plows. 

Swanson,  Buster  Schneider  and 

After  they  broke  up  the  sod, 

the  chisel  plows,  then  the  discs. 

10  rigs  went  over  Van  Alstine's 
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Gordy  and  Tom  Herman  came,  as 

Keene,  David  Magone  and  Tom 

A^hen  the  plowing  was  finished  in 

aires.  Van  Alstine's  remaining  25 

were   planted   with   oats   by   Buster 

and  Oordy  Herman.  Don  Schnei- 

tJoyd  Pecuman  finished  the  day's 

Koing  through  the  75  acres  with  a 


another      neighbor,      Georgaime 
in  with  a  lunch, 
said  it  was  fun.  They  enjoyed 
thgether,  trading  a  few  jokes,  know- 
yere  helping  a  friend. 

felt  they  were  keeping  a  tradi- 

't  the  first  time  some  of  them 

this.  About  10  years  ago  a  farmer 

in  a  combine  accident  and  the 

gathered  to  harvest  his  fields.  An- 

was  injured  in  a  diving  acci- 

the  neighbors  came  and  picked  his 


drove  i 
far  ners  i 


also 

wasn't 


lives  on  the  same  land  his 
started  farming.  His  father  was 

of  an  illness  that  afflicted  his 
Oliver  Van  Alstine  began  farming 
before  he  graduated  from  Hast- 
School. 
Valda,  is  a  legal  secretary  in  St. 
daughter.  Brenda  Natala,  lives 
I  lusband  and  month-old  baby  in  St. 
their  son,  Kevin,  is  a  student  of 
repair  at  Hutchinson  Area  Tech- 
Institute, 
i^an  Alstine  said  the  number  of 
dwindled  steadily  on  the  three- 
of  County  Road  76  where  he 


cows 


ijemember  when  every  farmer  here 

at  least  10  or  12.  Now  there's 

farmers  left  on  this  road,  and 

I  hem  have  jobs  off  the  farm,"  he 

farm  is  sold,  the  people  who  buy 

commute  to  jobs  and  the  farm  is 

El  farmer." 


Van  Alstine  said  he  has  no  idea  whether 
he  will  recover  from  his  disease,  from  which 
he  is  being  treated  with  steroids  and  pain 
medicine. 

"I  might  have  this  the  rest  of  my  life  and 
I  might  get  well  right  quick,  they  don't 
know.  We  do  know  it's  going  to  be  several 
months  and  maybe  several  years,"  he  said. 

When  his  neighbors  came  to  plow  "I  told 
them  this  thing  could  get  me  down,"  Van 
Alstine  said. 

But  their  response  lifted  his  spirits.  "After 
this,  I  feel  I've  got  to  get  well— for  the  com- 
munity," he  said. 

In  a  couple  of  weeks,  his  neighbors  will  be 
back  to  plant  the  com  and  soybeans.* 


THE  FAHRENKOPF  ARTICLE 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  ask  that  an  op-ed  by  Mr.  Prank  J. 
Fahrenkopf.  Jr.,  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, be  printed  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Fahrenkopf 's  op-ed,  which  appeared  in 
today's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  does  an  excellent  job  of  pointing 
out  some  of  the  reasons  why  public  fi- 
nancing of  Senate  races  would  be  bad 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  soon  be  de- 
bating a  bill  to  provide  voluntary 
public  financing  of  Senate  races  and 
limitations  on  contributions  by  Politi- 
cal Action  Committees  [PAC's].  I  will 
have  much  more  to  say  on  each  of 
those  proposals  at  that  time.  Presently 
however,  I  would  simply  like  to  point 
out  that  while  the  idea  of  public  fi- 
nancing may  be  popular  to  a  relatively 
small  group  of  people,  particularly 
"inside  the  beltway."  the  American 
taxpayers  have  already  told  us— loud 
and  clear— that  they  are  opposed  to 
public  financing. 

Our  current  system  of  public  financ- 
ing of  Presidential  elections  is  fi- 
nanced by  a  $1  checkoff  on  tax  re- 
turns. Only  23  percent  of  taxpayers  in 
1985  elected  to  participate  in  the 
checkoff.  That  is  down  from  27.5  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayers  when  the  system 
was  instituted  in  1976  and  down  from 
the  high-water  mark  of  28.7  percent  in 
1980.  In  reviewing  these  figures  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  the  tax 
form  clearly  states  that  the  checkoff 
will  not  reduce  the  taxpayer's  refund 
or  increase  the  tax  due.  People  are 
telling  us  they  do  not  want  to  foot  the 
bill  for  Senate  elections. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  be  speaking  out 
further  in  the  weeks  ahead  on  the  leg- 
islation passed  out  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee yesterday  to  reform  our  cam- 
paign finance  laws.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Pah- 
renkopf's  op-ed  now  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  30,  1987] 
The  Campaign  Finance  System  Isn't  Sick 

(By  Prank  J.  Fahrenkopf,  Jr.) 
A  blizzard  of  newspaper  editorials  (The 
Post's   among   them).   Common   Cause   ap- 
peals and  legislative  proposals  decries  the 
ills  of  our  "sick  system"  of  financing  cam- 


paigns. But  before  devising  cures,  let's  ques- 
tion the  diagnosis. 

The  physicians  of  reform  say  that  (1) 
campaigns  are  too  expensive:  (2)  candidates 
and  officeholders  spend  too  much  time  and 
effort  raising  funds:  and  (3)  special-interest 
groups  have  too  much  influence.  None  of 
these  allegations  stands  up  to  rigorous  anal- 
ysis. 

Is  too  much  money  being  spent  on  politi- 
cal campaigns  in  the  United  States?  Too 
much  in  comparison  to  what?  Simply  citing 
a  gross  dollar  amount  is  much  too  simplistic. 
If  you  compare  U.S.  campaign  spending 
with  other  countries'  on  a  per-voter  basis, 
we  spend  much  less  in  the  United  States 
than  in  many,  if  not  most,  other  Western 
democracies. 

In  America,  millions  more  are  si>ent  on  ad- 
vertising pet  food  than  are  spent  by  all  the 
House  and  Senate  campaigns  combined. 
Should  we  spend  more  money  discussing 
dog  feed  than  discussing  who  will  lead  our 
nation  politically  into  the  decade  and  centu- 
ry? Politics  is  the  art  of  communication,  and 
it  is  the  cost  of  communication  (television, 
radio,  newspaper  ads.  direct  mail,  etc.)  that 
has  generated  the  need  for  increased  cam- 
paign fund  raising. 

Is  too  much  time  and  effort  being  spent 
raising  funds?  Many  members  of  Congress 
complain  bitterly  about  fund  raising.  In  the 
past,  it  was  possible  to  raise  campaign  funds 
more  quickly  than  today,  but  ease  of  fund 
raising  is  not  necessarily  a  virtue.  The  phy- 
sicians of  reform  should  review  past  cam- 
paign finance  practices.  Fund  raising  now 
consumes  more  time  precisely  because  of 
public  disclosure  and  tight  limits. 

Are  special  interests  too  powerful  in  the 
financing  of  our  campaigns?  Concerns  over 
special-interest  groups  are  not  new.  In  the 
Federalist,  James  Madison  repeatedly  recog- 
nized the  dangers  of  conflict  between  spe- 
cial interests,  but  conceded  the  inevitability 
of  such  strife.  He  knew  a  democracy  must 
deal  with  competing  factions:  it  cannot  be 
neat  and  tidy. 

But  we  should  trust  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people.  Time  and  again,  from 
Adlai  Stevenson  to  Walter  Mondale,  the 
voters  have  rejected  politicians  they  recog- 
nized as  beholden  to  special  interests.  And  I 
am  confident  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  as 
long  as  we  have  public  disclosure  and  ac- 
countability. 

Congressional  prescriptions  for  the  ills  of 
our  campaign  financing  process,  like  the 
Boren-Byrd  "public-financing"  bill,  are 
much  more  dangerous  than  the  alleged  dis- 
ease. 

Our  present  system  of  funding  congres- 
sional elections  is  public  financing.  The 
public  voluntarily  decides  who  will  receive 
its  financial  support.  What  Sens.  Robert 
Byrd  and  David  Boren  are  now  proposing  is 
to  force  the  taxpayers  to  finance  their  cam- 
paigns. 

As  former  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  said 
in  testimony  against  public  financing  before 
a  Senate  committee:  The  isolation  of  politi- 
cal leaders  from  influences  of  individuals 
and  groups  sounds  like,  and  is,  totalitarian- 
ism." 

Taxpayer  finsincing.  like  so  many  other 
well-intentioned  government  spending  pro- 
grams, also  involves  the  government  precise- 
ly in  an  arena  it  should  venture  into  only 
with  great  trepidation— regulating  the  polit- 
ical debate.  The  proponents  of  taxpayer  fi- 
nancing would  turn  the  government,  in  a 
sense,  into  a  monolithic  political  committee. 
Our  doctors  of  reform  also  argue  that  all 
candidates  would  get  equal   funding,  and 


that  equal  funding  is  equal  treatment.  But 
what  they  would  really  give  us  would  be  the 
"Congressional  Incumbent  Protection  Act  of 
1987." 

Incumbents  already  have  the  advantages 
of  free  media  coverage,  millions  of  dollars  of 
sophisticated  franked  mailings  that  often 
look  more  like  political  advertising  than  in- 
formational newsletters,  and  official  travel 
funds.  Challengers  have  to  spend  more  time 
and  more  money  to  have  anything  approxi- 
mating equal  visibility  and  political  impact 
in  their  csimpaigns.  "Equal  treatment" 
would  move  members  of  Congress  that 
much  closer  to  becoming  life  peers.  America 
does  not  need  a  House  of  Lords. 

Any  taxpayer-financing  system  would  also 
inevitably  erode  our  two-party  system,  sup- 
planting one  of  the  principal  functions  of 
political  parties:  providing  political  and  fi- 
nancial support  to  party  candidates.  Addi- 
tionally, it  would  seriously  endanger  the  tra- 
ditional two-party  political  process  by  pro- 
viding a  taxpayer-financed  incentive  for  cre- 
ating splinter  political  campaigns. 

For  any  taxpayer-financing  system  to  be 
constitutional,  it  would  have  to  permit  rea- 
sonable and  attainable  access  to  federal  fi- 
nancing by  third-party  and  independent 
congressional  candidates.  It  would  encour- 
age candidates  to  run  for  office  to  push 
their  particular  issue  or  cause  without  any 
actual  intention  to  hold  office.  Federal 
funding  in  1980  and  1984  of  Lyndon  La- 
Rouche's  "campaigns"  for  president  is  a 
prime  example  of  this  aberration  of  the 
public  financing  system. 

If  Congress  believes  it  must  apply  some 
treatment,  two  areas  should  be  examined: 
(1)  strengthening  political  parties,  and  (2) 
strengthening  the  disclosure  requirements 
of  our  present  law. 

The  notion  that  party  support  corrupts 
candidates  runs  counter  to  nearly  every 
theory  of  a  political  party's  function  in  the 
United  States.  Simply  stated,  there  is  no 
reason  to  restrict  the  support  that  political 
■  candidates  may  receive  from  their  party  or- 
ganizations. The  present  law  permits  the 
United  Auto  Workers  or  the  National  Con- 
servative Political  Action  Committee  to 
make  unlimited  independent  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  federal 
office,  but  does  not  permit  the  Republican 
National  Committee  or  Democratic  National 
Committee  the  same  treatment.  There  is  no 
rationale  for  this  discrimination.  The 
Boren-Byrd  bill  would  further  reduce  party 
support  of  its  federal  candidates. 

The  often-expressed  concern  atwut  the 
level  of  financial  support  candidates  receive 
from  PACs  can  be  addressed  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  party  funding  available  for 
campaigns. 

In  the  area  of  disclosure,  our  present  law 
works  admirably,  except  in  one  particular 
area:  'soft  dollars"  raised  by  national  politi- 
cal party  committees  for  campaign  activi- 
ties. "Soft  dollars"  are  funds  raised  outside 
the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act.  The  Republi- 
can National  Committee  alone  voluntarily 
discloses  this  information,  but  the  American 
electorate  has  the  right  to  know  the  names 
of  the  financial  supporters  of  both  national 
political  parties. 

More  than  50  years  ago  Will  Rogers  ob- 
served, "Politics  has  got  so  expensive  that  it 
takes  lots  of  money  to  even  get  beat  with." 
Campaign  financing  is  not  a  new  issue.  The 
financing  of  campaigns  is  important,  but 
our  discussions  of  this  issue  should  not  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  party,  candidates  and 
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issues  are  still  the  dominant  factors  in  de- 
ciding election  results— not  money.* 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing requests  have  been  cleared  by 
the  able  Republican  leader,  and  not 
only  have  they  been  cleared  by  him 
but  he  has  indicated  to  me  that  I  am 
authorized  to  proceed  with  the  trans- 
actions of  the  following  requests,  even 
though  momentarily  he  is  off  the 
floor  engaged  In  discussions  in  his 
office.  So  I  thank  him  for  this.  In  this 
way  I  wlU  proceed,  and  the  Senate  will 
go  out  shortly. 


SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL 
REPRESENTATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Dole,  I  send  a  reso- 
lution to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  202)  to  direct 
the  Senate  counsel  to  represent  Senator 
Hecht  in  the  case  of  O'Connor  v.  Hecht,  et 
aL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  resident 
of  Nevada  has  brought  an  action  in 
the  Distirct  of  Nevada  against  Senator 
Hecht.  The  plaintiff  has  also  named 
as  defendants  Representative  Vocano- 
vicH  and  the  Justices  of  the  Nevada 
Supreme  Court. 

Last  summer  the  plaintiff  wrote  to 
the  congressional  defendants  to  seek 
relief  in  favor  of  impeached  Judge 
Harry  E.  Claiborne.  In  her  lawsuit,  the 
plaintiff  is  asking  the  district  court  to 
compel  the  congressional  defendants 
to  present  her  grievance  to  their  re- 
spective chambers. 

Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  petition 
the  Congress.  However,  the  commit- 
tees and  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  an  absolute  right  under  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  to  decide  whether  to 
take  any  legislative  action  in  response 
to  the  petitions  which  they  receive. 

This  resolution  will  authorize  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent 
Senator  Hecht  in  this  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  202)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  202 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  O'Connor  v. 
Hecht,  et  aL.  CV-N-87-93-LIX3.  pending  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Nevada,  the  plaintiff  has  named 
Senator  Chic  Hecht  as  a  defendant; 


W  lereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(i)<l)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1)78.  2  U.S.C.  $S288b(a)  and  288c(a)(l) 
( 198 1 ),  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
reprjsent  Members  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  actions  against  them  in  their  offi- 
cial opacity:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

in  solved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  d  rected  to  represent  Senator  Hecht  in 
the  I  ase  of  O'Connor  v.  Hecht,  et  aL 


S.  795  REFERRED  TO  THE 
ENERGY  COMMITTEE 

Mt.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Ordfer  No.  101,  S.  795.  a  bill  dealing 
witk  Indian  water  rights  be  referred  to 
the  Energy  Committee  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  30  calendar  days,  not  in- 
cluqing  periods  of  7  or  more  days  that 
the  Senate  is  not  in  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
sbjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


out 


REVISED  EDITION  OF  THE 
SENATE  MANUAL 

M  r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  i  uthority  granted  in  44  U.S.  Code 
372( ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
trat  on  be  hereby  directed  to  prepare  a 
revi;ed  edition  of  the  Senate  manual 
for  I  he  use  of  the  100th  Congress;  that 
said  manual  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
doci  iment;  and,  that  2,000  additional 
copi  Bs  be  printed  and  bound,  of  which 
1.00 )  copies  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Sen  ite,  and  that  550  copies  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration;  and.  that  the  remain- 
ing 450  copies  be  bound  in  morocco, 
tagged  as  to  contents,  and  delivered  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  committee. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Air  'HORIZATION  OF  TESTIMONY 
A  m    PRODUCTION    OF    DOCU- 

MiJNTS 

M-. 


BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
n^yself  and  Mr.  Dole,  I  send  to  the 
a  resolution  and  I  ask  for  its  im- 
me($ate  consideration. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
will   report   the   resolution   by 


of 
desl 
led 

Tlie 
cler  L 
title 

Tlie 


as 


assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
fallows: 


A  I  esolution  (S.  Res.  203)  to  authorize  tes- 
timoiy  and  production  of  documents  by 
Sena  te  employees  in  an  unemployment  com- 
pena  ition  appeals  matter. 

T  le 


the 


Mr 


Pos 
mai 
quel  itly 


Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
resolution. 

BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  late 
January  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
Office  resigned  his  position  as  a 
sorter  and   handler,   and  subse- 
applied    for    unemployment 
benefits.  Benefits  were  denied  because 
he  qad  left  his  job  voluntarily. 

claimant  has  appealed  that 
fincftng  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Dec  artment  of  Employment  Services, 
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which  Yi  as  requested  that  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Senate  appear  before  a 
hearing  examiner  to  explain  the 
nature  <  if  the  former  employee's  sepa- 
ration. The  Sergeant  at  Arms'  Direc- 
tor of  tluman  Resources,  Linda  Ta- 
kayama,  and  the  Senate  Postmaster, 
Jay  Woadall.  would  be  the  appropriate 
individukls  to  provide  that  informa- 
tion. 

This  ijesolution  would  authorize  the 
testimony  of  and  production  of  the 
documents  by  Ms.  Takayama  and  Mr. 
Woodall  at  the  appeals  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of 
the  rescMution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  nesolution  (S.  Res.  203)  was 
agreed  tp. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  203 

Whereajs.  in  the  claim  of  former  Senate 
employed  Charles  K.  Carrothers,  Appeal 
No.  87.12rt6-UCFE,  pending  in  the  District 
of  Colunjbia  Department  of  Employment 
Services,  ^  representative  of  the  Senate  has 
been  aske  d  to  appear  at  a  hearing  to  present 
evidence  and  testimony  concerning  the 
nature  o '  the  claimant's  separation  from 
employmi  tnt; 

Whereas,  Linda  C.  Takayama,  Director  of 
Human  Resources  for  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
and  Jay  C.  Woodall,  Senate  Postmaster, 
have  info  rmation  which  may  be  relevant  to 
that  proc  ceding; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  th(  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  ca  n,  by  the  administrative  or  judicial 
process,  I  e  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session bi  it  by  permission  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  the  testi- 
mony of  and  production  of  documents  by 
Senate  ei  iployees  in  their  official  capacities 
may  be  m  >edf ul  in  any  forum  for  the  promo- 
tion of  ju  stice  or  equity,  the  Senate  will  act 
to  promote  the  resolution  of  claims  in  a 
manner  (onsistent  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of   he  Senate;  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolve  i.  That  Linda  C.  Takayama,  Jay  C. 
Woodall 
who  may 


Mr 
row  the 
ation  oj 
Mr. 
Chiles 
with 
Senate 


Chiles 


and  any  other  Senate  employee 
be  requested,  are  authorized  to 
testify  arid  produce  documents  relevant  to 
the  Unen  iployment  Compensation  Claim  of 
Charles  :c.  Carrothers.  except  concerning 
matters  w  hich  may  be  privileged. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  tl-ere  will  be  any  need  to  move 
to  recon  5ider.  but  I  move  to  reconsider 
and  I  wi  11  move  to  table  my  motion  to 
reconsid  sr. 

The  nfotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  tb. 


BTRD. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 

Senate  will  resume  consider- 

the  pending  amendment  by 

to  the  amendment  by  Mr. 

to    the    motion    to    recommit 

irstructions    by    myself.    The 

vill,  in  my  judgment,  have  at 


and 


least  one  rollcall  vote  tomorrow 
perhaps  more  rollcall  votes. 

I  should  state  for  the  record  that 
Senators  may  expect  the  Senate  to 
proceed  to  take  up  the  nomination  of 
Arnold  Lewis  Raphel  of  New  Jersey. 
This  is  a  nomination  that  has  been  on 
the  Elxecutive  Calendar  since  Febru- 
ary 24  of  this  year.  Mr.  Raphel  has 
been  appointed  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Islam- 
ic Republic  of  Pakistan. 

Additionally,  the  nomination  of  Me- 
lissa Wells  of  New  York,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
Mozambique  has  now  been  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  since  March  31.  To- 
morrow will  be  the  1st  day  of  May.  I 
state  my  intentions  to  proceed  to 
these  nominations  on  tomorrow,  Mr. 
President.  If  there  is  objection  to  the 
request  for  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed, a  motion  to  proceed  is  not  debat- 
able and  there  would  be  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  motion  to  proceed.  Of  course, 
once  on  the  nominations.  Senators 
may  debate  them.  But  there  also  may 
be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  nomination  or 


nominations  as  well.  And  then  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Chiles  anent  the 
budget  resolution  may  be  voted  on  to- 
morrow. So  there  will  be  rollcall  votes. 
I  should  think  and  hope  that  these 
rollcall  votes  that  I  have  mentioned 
should  be  over  and  done  with  no  later 
than  3  p.m.  That  is  no  commitment, 
no  promise,  because  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  such  at  this  time.  It  just 
seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  have  any  rollcall  vote 
or  rollcall  votes  in  these  respects  by 
the  hour  of  3  p.m. 


on  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m.; 
that  Senators  be  permitted  to  speak 
during  that  period  of  morning  busi- 
ness for  up  to  5  minutes  each;  and 
that  at  the  hour  of  10  a.m..  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  budget 
resolution,  the  pending  question  at 
that  time  being  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Chiles  in  the  second  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE 
PROCEDURE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Republican  leader  has 
no  further  business  to  transact,  and  he 
has  no  objection  to  my  proceeding  now 
to  putting  the  Senate  over  until  to- 
morrow. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
6:11  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  May  1,  1987,  at  9:30 
a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prmyer 

We  confess,  O  God.  that  we  so  often 
see  the  difficulties  of  life— the  very 
real  problems  that  face  us  as  individ- 
uals and  as  a  nation.  While  we  under- 
stand our  focus  is  often  on  the  stresses 
of  life,  yet  we  realize,  gracious  God, 
that  our  greatest  emotion  ought  to  be 
a  spirit  of  thanksgiving  for  the  gifts  of 
life — thanksgiving  for  friends  and 
family  and  colleagues,  thanksgiving 
for  opportunities  for  service  to  others, 
thanksgiving  for  love  and  life.  We  are 
grateful,  O  God,  for  all  Your  gifts  and 
pray  Tour  blessing  upon  us.  Amen. 


DanUI 
Dard(  n 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuaiit  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  291.  nays 
96.  answered  "present"  4.  not  voting 
42,  as  follows: 


Ackemuui 
AkaiuL 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Asptn 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 


[RoU  No.  74] 

YEAS— 291 
Herman 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bilirakls 
Bocgs 
Boland 
Boner  (TN) 
Bonior(MI> 
Bonker 
Bocco 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  <CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 


Bryant 

Byron 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clincer 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Coyne 

Crockett 


Davis 


Arme  ' 
Badh  m 
Barto  1 
Bentl  ly 
Bliley 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  tifne 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted 
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<MI) 


□ePa  lio 

Dellu  ns 

Derrt  k 

DeWlue 

Dicks 

Donn  ;lly 

Dorgin(ND) 

Donv  n  (CA) 

Dowd  y 

Down  ey 

Dune  .n 

Durbl  1 

Dwye  • 

Dyma  lly 

Dysoi 

E:arly 

Eckai^ 

Edwa  ds  (CA) 

E^nglii  h 

Erdre)ch 

Espy 

£>anj 

Fasce  I 

Fawel 

Fazio 

Feigh^ 

Fish 

Flake 

Plippi 

Floric 

Foglii  LU 

Foley 

FranI 

Garci  i 

Gaydi  s 

Oejdc  ison 

Geph  j-dt 

Gibbc  ns 

Gilmi  n 

Glicki  lan 

Gonzilez 

GradI  on 

GranI 

Gray 

Gray 

Greei 

Guarj  r 

Gund  irson 

Hall  (  }H> 

Hall  (  rX) 

Hamil  ton 

Hamr  erschmidt 

Harrii 

Hatcli  Br 

Haye^(IL) 

Hefn< 

Herte 

Hollo*  /ay 

Hopkl  ns 

Horto  1 

Howa  d 

Hoyei 

Hubb  rd 

Hucki  by 

Hugh  s 

Hutto 

Irelai  i 

Jeffoi  Is 

Jenki  is 

Johnj  sn  (CT) 

Johni  }n  (SD) 

Jontz 

Kanjt  rski 

Kapti  r 

Kasic  I 


ID 
PA) 


Kaslenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightf(x>t 

Lipinski 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (ID 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

NAYS— 96 

Boehlert 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 


Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 


Cheney 

Clay 

Coble 

Coughlin 

Courtcr 


Craig 

Crane 

Dannemey^r 

Daub 

Davis  (ID 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Dreier 

Emerson 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Grandy 

Gregg 

Hansen 

HasUrt 

Heney 

Henry 

Hiler 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Kolbe 


AI  SWERED  "PRESENT"— 4 


Ballenger 
Hawkins 


Annunzio 

Bilbray 

Borski 

Buechner 

BustamanU 

Conyers 

Cooper 

de  la  Garza 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Edwards  ( 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frost 


yea 


nty 


Mr 
from  " 

Mrs 
from  " 

Mr. 
from  " 

So  the 

The 
nounced 
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Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Nielson 

Packard 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Roberts 


Rogers 

Roukema 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Serisenbrenner 

Sikorski 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swindall 
Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whittaker 
Wolf 

Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 


Murphy 
Obey 

NOT  VOTING— 42 


OK) 


Gordon 
Hayes  (LA) 
Herger 

Hochbrueckner 
Houghton 
Inhofe 
Jones  (NO 
Jones  (TN) 
Leath  (TX) 
Livingston 
Lowery  (CA) 
Lukens.  Donald 
Lungren 
McCloskey 


McGrath 

McKinney 

Meyers 

Moody 

Rangel 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Savage 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Skelton 

Smith  (NJ) 

Tauzin 

Torres 


D  1020 

G)MjLEGLY  changed  his  vote 
"  to  "nay." 
(JJOLLINS   changed   her   vote 

to  "yea." 
HORTON    changed    his    vote 
present"  to  "yea." 

Journal  was  approved, 
result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
as above  recorded. 


CONGRATULATING  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 
ON  HIS  VOTING  RECORD 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  an  aiuiouncement  of  some 
historic  significance,  and  I  know  one 
of  great  interest  to  many  Members  of 
this  Chalnber. 

Whenever  a  historic  milestone  is 
reached,!  it  ^  worthy  of  our  observing 
it.  particularly  when  that  historic 
milestone  is  one  of  proven,  undeviat- 
ing  dedication  to  duty  on  the  part  of 
any  pub  ic  servant,  and  most  particu- 
larly a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Represei  itatives. 


of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D|l407 
or  appended,  rather  tlian  spoken,  by  a  Memper 


is  2K)7  p.m. 
of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


Today  in  the  roUcall  just  passed,  one 
such  noteworthy  milestone  has  oc- 
curred. The  Honorable  Bill  Natcher 
has  been  a  Member  of  this  body  since 
his  swearing  in  on  January  6.  1954,  a 
period  slightly  exceeding  33  years. 

During  the  entirety  of  that  period. 
Bill  Natcher  has  never  missed  being 
present  and  recorded  on  a  roUcall  vote 
or  a  quorum  call. 

During  these  years,  he  has  cast 
10.879  roUcall  votes,  and  answered 
4,121  quorum  calls,  making  a  total,  as 
of  this  vote  just  taken,  of  exactly 
15,000  roUcalls  without  ever  having 
missed  one  time. 

In  spite  of  our  determination  that  1- 
minutie  speeches  will  not  be  accepted 
today  in  order  that  we  may  complete 
the  bill,  notwithstanding  that,  the 
Chair  would  like  to  make  an  exception 
and  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]. 


PRIDE  IN  SERVICE 

(Mr.  NATCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  nicest  things  that  has  happened  to 
me  during  my  lifetime,  next  to  my 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  my  two  chil- 
dren, was  the  day  that  I  was  elected  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  a  distinct  honor  and 
privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  serving  with 
you  and  all  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men that  sit  here  today,  and  all  of  the 
Members  in  the  House  and  in  the 
other  body. 

Since  March  4,  1789,  we  have  had 
11,173  Members  to  serve  in  both 
bodies.  Five  hundred  and  ninety,  Mr. 
Speaker,  served  in  both  Houses. 

I  believe  that  I  have  served  with 
about  2,000  Members;  I  think  that  is 
correct,  and  I  have  enjoyed  every  day 
of  it,  and  I  want  you  to  Itnow  this. 

I  doubt  if  I  could  make  15.000  more, 
but  I  am  going  to  try. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  U.S. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
BICENTENARY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
3  of  House  Resolution  101,  100th  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Commission  on  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  Bicentenary  the 
following  Members  of  the  House: 

Mrs.  BoGGS  of  Louisiana,  chairman; 

Mr.  Sharp  of  Indiana; 

Mr.  FoGLiETTA  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Shuster  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Gingrich  of  Georgia;  and 

Mr.  Henry  of  Michigan. 

And  the  following  former  Members 
of  the  House: 

Mr.  Vandergrif  f  of  Texas;  and 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1157.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  acre- 
age diversion  program  applicable  to  produc- 
ers of  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  harvested  in 
1987,  and  otherwise  to  extend  assistance  to 
fanners  adversely  affected  by  natural  disas- 
ters in  1986. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 
OFFER  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  3. 
TRADE  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1987.  NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING THE  RULE 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  of  this  body 
to  be  able  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  was  inadvertently  omitted  by 
the  Republican  Members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  in  offering  it  to  the  Rules 
Conunittee. 

It  is  a  terribly  important  amend- 
ment that  was  duly  filed  at  the  desk. 
It  was  one  of  the  major  issues  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

It  simply  would  require  the  Defense 
Department  to  reclaim  its  authority  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  military,  intelli- 
gence, and  high  technology  to  these 
countries  which  I  have  just  been  able 
to  get  declassified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  countries,  and 
you  all  should  pay  attention,  are 
Syria,  Libya,  Iran,  and  Iraq. 

If  I  am  able  to  offer  my  amendment, 
which  I  understand  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr  Bonker], 
who  is  the  major  manager  of  this  bill 
in  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
has  no  objection  to  the  debate  on,  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  this 
Member  would  not  be  set  out. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  asks 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  rule  adopted  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  the  amendment  just  de- 
scribed shall  be  made  in  order. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Limited  to  10  min- 
utes of  time  of  debate. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  And  limited  to  10 
minutes  of  time  inclusive  of  both  sides. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Five  minutes  to 
each  side,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  During  consider- 
ation of  the  trade  bill. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  It  is  an  amendment 
to  section  3  which  could  be  offered  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Speaker  at  any 
time  during  the  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  have 
heard  the  unanimous-consent  request. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 


Solomon]  a  question  about  his  amend- 
ment. 

Is  this  the  amendment  that  was  de- 
feated 2  to  1  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs? 

D  1030 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  MICA.  Is  this  the  amendment 
that  was  not  provided  for  in  the  rules 
as  my  amendment  was  not  provided 
for  in  the  rules? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  do  not  know  that 
your  amendment  was  offered  in  com- 
mittee, but  I  think  yours  was  not  al- 
lowed either. 

Mr.  MICA.  Both  amendments  were 
offered  in  the  Rules  Committee,  my 
amendment  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York's  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  Neither  was  provided  for  in 
the  rule.  One  went  100  percent  in  one 
direction,  one  went  100  percent  in  the 
other  direction  and  the  committee  felt 
that  the  moderation  position  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  should 
remain  intact.  Is  this  the  amendment 
we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  that  member  from  Florida,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  member  that  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  and  that  member 
that  helped  me  straighten  out  the 
United  Nations,  as  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations  last  year,  let  me  say 
that,  yes,  that  is  the  amendment  and 
perhaps  the  gentleman  would  not 
object,  allow  my  amendment  on  the 
floor,  he  could  air  his  side,  I  would  air 
mine  and  then  this  body  could  work 
its  will. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  Under  my  reservation.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  only  appropriate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  gentleman's  reserva- 
tion to  point  out  that  as  to  a  number 
of  the  countries  the  gentleman  has 
just  mentioned,  this  country,  in  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  has  signif- 
icant foreign  policy  and  antiterrorist 
controls  which  require  not  only  Com- 
merce participation,  but  State  Etepart- 
ment  participation  in  all  licensing,  not 
only  of  military  equipment,  but  of  any 
dual  use  high  technology  items  which 
may  in  any  way  enhance  the  military 
capabilities  of  any  of  those  countries 
mentioned  and  that  this  issue  and  the 
question  of  review  authority  by  parties 
concerned  with  combating  terrorism 
and  our  foreign  policy  interests  are 
fully  provided  for  in  the  existing  law 
and  are  unaffected  by  the  amend- 
ments presented  in  the  trade  bill. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  I  could  reclaim 
my  time  just  for  a  moment,  I  would 
just  say  that  the  reason  we  need  the 
Defense   Department  to   oversee   ap- 
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proval  of  the  sale  of  high  technology 
which  is  militarily  strategic  is  because 
the  Cominerce  Department  was  not 
doing  its  Job.  If  I  could  go  ahead  and 
read  the  rest  of  these  names,  you 
would  understand  why  we  need  disar- 
mament on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

ItT.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  I 
have  the  time  and  I  would  have  object- 
ed, but  I  imderstand  the  gentleman 
will  object. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  guess  it  does  not 
pay  to  be  a  nice  guy  like  I  was  yester- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize one  other  Member  for  a  1- 
mlnute  speech  having  recognized  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher].  The  Chair  recognizes  for  1 
minute  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CoNTE]. 


siti^ 
to  9i 
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journal  will  be  the  basis  for  political 
scietice  courses  in  colleges  and  univer- 
across  the  Nation.  That  is  why, 
LL  Natcher.  a  vote  on  the  Journal 
important  as  a  vote  on  some  mul- 
tibilion  dollar  spending  bill. 

V)  ith  this  vote.  Bill  Natcher  has 
voted  consecutively  more  than  anyone 
in  t  tie  history  of  the  Congress.  Con- 
gratulations, Chairman  Natcher,  the 
loot  h  Congress  now  is  truly  historic. 


TRi  lDE  and  INTERNATIONAL 
E(  ;ONOMIC  POLICY  REFORM 
A(  rr  OP  1987 

Tl  le  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Res>lution  151  and  rule  XXIII,  the 
Cha  ir  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
of  the  Union  for  the  further 
con4ideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  3. 


NATCHERS  15,000TH  VOTE 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
offer  my  congratulations  to  my  good 
friend— and  I  mean  good  friend— Bill 
Natcher,  who  just  cast  consecutive 
vote  No.  15,000. 

I  have  served  with  the  gentleman— 
and  I  mean  gentleman— from  Ken- 
tucky for  the  past  29  years. 

It  is  fitting  that  his  first  election  in 
August  of  1953  was  a  special  election, 
because  Bill  Natcher  is  a  special  man. 

He  has  spent  his  33  years  here 
paying  attention  to  the  things  that 
matter  to  him  and  that  make  him 
such  a  wonderful  Congressman  and 
such  a  man  of  the  House. 

What  has  he  done? 

He  brings  his  dedication  to  duty  and 
his  integrity  to  every  daily  act;  he 
knows  more  about  the  rules  of  the 
House  than  the  Parliamentarian;  he 
treats  both  Members  and  staff  with 
gentle  grace;  he  pays  attention  to 
every  detail  of  every  issue;  and  he 
votes. 

Boy  does  he  vote!  Fifteen  thousand 
consecutive  votes  coimting  quonim 
calls  and  rollcalls.  Some  people  wish 
that  this  last  vote  had  been  on  some- 
thing more  meaningful  than  the 
House  Journal. 

Let  me  ease  your  minds.  I  know  Bill 
Natcher;  I  have  sat  with  him  every 
day  in  hearings  and  markup  in  the 
Labor.  HHS,  and  Education  Subcom- 
mittee for  more  years  than  we  care  to 
remember.  Some  of  you  newer  Mem- 
bers may  not  know  this,  but  Bill 
Natcher  has  kept  his  own  daily  jour- 
nal since  his  arrival.  Someday,  that 


IN  THE  COMMITTfX  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itse  f  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Wh  »le  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unii  »n  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3)  to  enhance  the  com- 
peti  :,iveness  of  American  industry,  and 
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for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Beilen- 
soN  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
miti  ee  of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day April  29,  1987,  pending  was 
amendment   numbered   8   offered   by 


gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 


Len  r].  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mi  Lent]  had  9  minutes  remaining 
in  s  ipport  of  his  amendment,  and  the 
gen  leman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant] 
had  9  minutes  remaining  in  opposi- 
tior . 

T  le  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
froi  1  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]. 

M  r.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
mir  ate  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mi  ,  Nielson]. 

W  r.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
maii,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Lent 
am«  ndment. 

Yesterday,  the  opponents  of  this  leg- 
islation said  they  have  fixed  the  prob- 
lem >  of  the  Securities  Industry  Asso- 
ciat  on  and  the  Shell  Oil  Co. 

B  it  they  haven't  fixed  the  problems 
of  I  he  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facl  urers,  the  Business  Roundtable, 
the  American  Council  of  Life  Insur- 
anc !,  many  multinational  companies 
tha .  have  been  operating  as  good  cor- 
por  ite  citizens  in  the  United  States  for 
years,  like  American  Petrofina  and  the 
Cibfc-Geigy  Drug  Co.,  and  the  Federal 
Res  erve  have  not  been  fixed.  They  all 
sup  port  the  Lent  amendment.  In  addi- 
tioi ,  many  new  corporate  citizens  who 
ha\e  spent  billions  to  bring  plants  to 
the  United  States,  like  Toyota  and 
Nis  ian,  are  supporting  the  Lent 
amiindment.  If  the  Bryant  provision 
has  been  fixed  so  well,  why  are  the 
ver '  groups  whose  billions  in  invest- 
me  it  in  the  United  States  are  at  stake 
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still  exi  ressing  concern  and  support- 
ing the  ]  jcnt  amendment? 

The  lient  amendment  in  no  way 
whatsoei^er  "guts"  the  Bryant  provi- 
sions. II  permits  exemptions  only  if 
they  arq  justified  by  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  on  the  record. 

The  Bryant  amendment,  which 
passed  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Commit  ee  by  21  to  20,  is  based  on  the 
presumption  that  foreign  investment 
in  the  Qnited  States  is  bad,  and  I 
reject  that  presumption  emphatically. 

So  th^re  can't  be  any  "secret  deals" 
to  grant!  exemptions.  And  if  anyone  ac- 
tually believes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce wjould  not  be  objective  in  ruling 
on  exeihptions,  the  amendment  re- 
quires that  he  take  into  account  a 
whole  s<  tries  of  factors  in  making  his 
decision  including  U.S.  employment 
and  taxi>s,  the  trade  balance,  and  the 
impact  >n  real  estate,  securities,  and 
natural  -esources  markets. 

All  this  debate  boils  down  to  one 
simple  question:  Shouldn't  we  allow  a 
little  reasonable  flexibility  in  what  is 
now  an  inflexible,  controversial,  and 
possibly!  damaging  requirement  in  the 
trade  bijl?  I  say  we  must,  and  that  is 
why  I  strongly  support  the  Lent 
amendn  ent. 

Mr.  B]  lYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minuti  >  to  myself. 

Mr.  Chaiman.  I  want  to  reiterate 
what  I  said  yesterday.  This  provision 
in  the  till  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
is  a  baj  ic  and  simple  provision  that 
provides  for  the  reporting  of  foreign 
ownership  in  the  United  States  which 
has  doubled  in  the  last  5  years.  The 
same  kiid  of  information  would  now 
be  avail  fible  to  use  as  it  is  now  avail- 
able to  rirtually  all  other  countries  in 
the  wor  Id.  It  is  not  complicated,  it  is 
not  ext(  nsive,  it  simply  requires  that 
foreign  awnership  of  a  significant  size 
be  reported  in  the  United  States 
hencefo  rth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Florio] 

Mr.  FIjORIO.  Let  me  strongly  sup- 
port the  provision  included  in  the  bill 
by  Mr.  Bryant.  In  the  sense  it  is  a 
commoi  sense  provision  that  says  that 
we  shoiQd  have  a  financial  right  to 
know  w  lat  it  is  that  is  taking  place  in 
our  maikets  and  therefore  we  should 
have  these  reporting  requirements  as 
to  foreii  m  significant  interests  that  are 
investing  in  this  country. 
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the  authority  that  is  retained 
governments  in  this  world  to 
dbout  the  interests  that  are 
I  lace  in  their  economy, 
authority  is  long  overdue.  The 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yo  rk  retains  the  concept,  because 
to  attei  ipt  to  oppose  the  concept  that 


we  ought  to  know  what  is  going  on 
would  be  totally  unacceptable.  But  un- 
fortunately, the  gentleman's  amend- 
ments guts  the  substance  by  providing 
for  massive  exemptions,  and  would  ef- 
fectively let  the  foreign  investor 
define  whether  it  is  he  will  report  or 
not.  That  would  be  a  result  that  would 
not  make  a  lot  of  sense. 

I  would  ask  the  body  to  reject  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  accept  the  concept  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bryant]  has  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
mentioned  substance.  There  are  sub- 
stantive problems  with  the  Bryant 
provision  as  incorporated  in  this  bill. 
Let  me  just  mention  a  couple  of  them. 

What  is  a  "group"  under  the  Bryant 
provision?  It  looks  like  every  member 
of  any  fund,  or  any  trust  fund,  pooled 
investment  fund,  investment  adviser, 
or  anyone  else  who  had  25-percent  for- 
eign participation  would  be  covered. 

Based  on  this  group  definition, 
would  not  all  the  thousands  of  individ- 
uals, foreign  or  American,  who  partici- 
pate in  those  kinds  of  pension  funds  or 
other  mutual  funds  or  trusts,  have  to 
file  the  requisite  reports  and  the 
annual  updates,  no  matter  how  small 
their  individual  investment? 

Mr.  Markey  yesterday  said  that  debt 
is  exempt.  But  what  is  and  what  is  not 
considered  debt?  If  a  partnership 
agreement  guarantees  a  partner  that 
he  will  receive  certain  specific  assets  in 
repayment  of  his  investments  if  the 
partnership  is  liquidated,  is  that  debt? 
How  about  preferred  stock  with  a 
mandatory  dividend  that  is  cumulative 
if  not  paid?  Is  that  debt? 

This  amendment  presents  serious 
problems.  It  does  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  we  ought  to  be  encouraging 
and  what  we  want;  that  is,  foreign  in- 
vestors to  invest  their  money  here  in 
the  United  States  providing  American 
jobs. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Lent  amend- 
ment. 

One  final  thing.  There  is  absolutely 
no  flexibility  in  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  respect  to  disclosure  in 
this  provision.  So  while  Shell  Oil  Co. 
got  a  special  exemption  because  it 
would  have  been  harmed  competitive- 
ly by  having  to  disclose  its  confidential 
financial  data,  isn't  it  true  that  with- 
out the  Lent  amendment,  the  Secre- 
tary could  not  help  any  other  compa- 
ny that  showed  up  with  a  similar  prob- 
lem? 

I  say  it's  not  fair  to  admit  there 
could  be  problems  with  the  Bryant 
provision,  but  not  allow  any  authority 
to  solve  them.  That  is  why  I  urge  all 
Members  to  support  the  Lent  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur]. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Lent  amendment, 
which  seeks  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  authority  to  exempt  broad 
classes  of  foreign  investors  from  regis- 
tration of  their  interests  in  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  Is  a  spe- 
cial time  in  our  country.  For  the  first 
time  since  before  World  War  I,  we 
have  become  a  net  debtor  nation, 
which  means  that  we  now  owe  others 
more  money  than  they  owe  us.  We  are 
experiencing  unprecedented  inflows  of 
foreign  investment  into  the  United 
States,  literally  seeing  it  double  in  the 
last  5  years. 

In  my  view,  many  segments  of  our 
defense  industrial  base  are  threatened. 
At  this  moment,  25  percent  of  this 
country's  machine  tool  industry  is 
owned  by  foreign  investors,  none  of 
which  have  to  register. 

The  bill,  as  drafted,  merely  requires 
basic  disclosure  to  help  America  know 
what  is  happening  to  it  when  we  are 
experiencing  these  huge  unprecedent- 
ed flows  of  foreign  investment  into  our 
country. 

The  bill  does  not  place  any  limits  on 
foreign  investment;  it  just  allows  us  to 
track  it.  Americans  ought  to  know  who 
is  buying  and  who  has  the  potential  to 
control  our  business,  our  industry,  our 
banking  institutions  and  our  defense 
industrial  base. 

The  bill  will  not  discourage  foreign 
investment.  People  want  to  invest  here 
because  we  are  still  a  growing  econo- 
my. 

What  are  we  asking  from  foreign  in- 
vestors? We  are  not  nationalizing  their 
companies,  as  many  foreign  nations 
have  done  to  our  companies  abroad 
over  the  years.  We  are  not  telling 
them  they  must  have  a  local  partner 
who  has  majority  control,  as  many  for- 
eign nations  do  to  our  investors  now. 
We  are  not  telling  them  how  much 
they  must  export,  or  who  they  must 
hire,  as  other  nations  routinely  tell 
our  companies  abroad. 

We  are  asking  only  that  as  they 
enter,  they  sign  in.  That  they  tell  us 
who  they  are  and  what  their  major  in- 
vestments in  U.S.  businesses  are.  If 
they  own  a  controlling  interest  in  a 
large  U.S.  company,  one  whose  busi- 
ness decisions  can  have  a  profound 
effect  on  American  workers  and  com- 
munities, we  are  asking  that  they 
name  the  people  who  are  exercising 
that  control,  and  supply  a  balance 
sheet. 

Why  are  they  so  intent  on  operating 
in  secret?  And  why  should  we  let 
them? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment  and  support  the  Bryant 
language  in  the  committee  bill  to  re- 
quire registration  of  foreign-held  in- 
terests in  U.S.  business  and  property. 


Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fields]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lent]. 

During  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee's  consideration  of  H.R.  3,  a 
foreign  disclosure  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  21-to-20  vote.  The  for- 
eign disclosure  provisions  require  a 
foreign  investor  to  register  his  hold- 
ings in  the  United  States. 

Information  a  foreign  investor  must 
provide  includes:  the  identity  of  the 
investor,  his  nationality,  the  invest- 
ment acquired,  the  price  paid  for  the 
investment  and  other  such  infoima- 
tion  as  the  Secretary  of  Comm  ;rce 
may  require. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  then 
required  to  release  proprietary  infor- 
mation gathered  from  foreign  inves- 
tors to  the  public. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  already  collects 
data  on  direct  foreign  investment  in 
the  United  States  in  aggregate  form. 
The  International  Trade  Administra- 
tion collects  data  on  individual  trans- 
actions and  assesses  their  implications. 
Any  direct  investments  which  might 
negatively  affect  U.S.  national  inter- 
ests are  reviewed  by  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Foreign  Investment.  So, 
direct  foreign  investment  data  is  avail- 
able now  for  legitimate  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  author  of  the  for- 
eign disclosure  language,  Mr.  Bryant, 
contends  that  he  does  not  intend  to  in- 
hibit foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States.  But,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
required  public  disclosure  of  sensitive, 
proprietary  information  will  drive  for- 
eign investors  away  from  the  United 
States— particularly,  that  coming  from 
Mexico  across  the  Rio  Grande. 

Foreign  investment  has  financed  our 
Federal  budget  deficit,  provided  funds 
for  U.S.  business  expansion  and  cre- 
ated jobs  for  American  workers.  The 
safe  haven  for  investment  the  United 
States  provides  strengthens  our  econo- 
my. It  is  a  tremendous  advantage  the 
United  States  has  over  many  other  na- 
tions. 

The  sponsors  of  the  foreign  disclo- 
sure language  in  H.R.  3  assure  us  they 
do  not  want  to  discourage  foreign  in- 
vestment. The  Lent  amendment  puts 
their  assurances  in  legislative  lan- 
guage. 

The  Lent  amendment  gives  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  authority  to 
exempt  foreign  investor  disclosure 
when  that  exemption  is  necessary  to 
prevent  a  substantial  impairment  of 
beneficial  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  beyond 
the  superficial  simplicity  of  foreign 
disclosure  language  and  recognize  the 
potentially  damaging  effects  this  lan- 
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guace  could  have  on  the  U.S.  econo- 
my. 

Support  the  Lent  amendment— give 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  reasonable 
authority  to  prevent  damaging  with- 
drawal of  foreign  investment  from  the 
United  States. 

lir.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryamt]  has  6  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  McMiuJ3<]. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Earlier  this  year  I  attended  a  meet- 
ing held  by  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  DoRNAN.  At  this  meeting,  an 
internal  high  level  Japanese  Govern- 
ment memo  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion. This  memo  stated  that  Japanese 
investment  in  the  United  States  will 
be  targeted  to  congressional  districts 
where  it  would  result  in  the  most  po- 
litical benefits.  Such  political  benefits 
include  PAC  contributions  to  influ- 
ence elections,  the  rallying  of  workers 
employed  by  foreign  investors  to  polit- 
ical causes,  and  the  use  of  direct  and 
portfolio  investment  to  influence  the 
American  political  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Japanese  and  other  foreign  investors 
plan  to  use  their  dollars  from  trade 
surpluses  to  gain  as  much  leverage  in 
this  country's  decisionmaking  as  possi- 
ble. In  a  repMirt  from  the  Special  Trade 
Representatives  Office,  over  $30  bil- 
lion in  foreign  capital  inflows  are  un- 
accounted for  by  present  disclosure  re- 
quirements. These  funds  could  be  for- 
eign investors  developing  excessive  in- 
fluence in  our  political  process,  drug 
money,  or  flight  capital  from  corrupt 
leaders  such  as  Duvalier  and  Marcos. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  retain 
our  domestic  political  and  economic 
sovereignty  that  is  clearly  threatened 
by  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  into 
the  United  States  we  must  be  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  extent  of  such  invest- 
ment through  rigid  disclosure  require- 
ments. Foreign  investment  already 
totals  well  over  $1  trillion  in  the 
United  States.  With  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  foreign  investors 
have  been  given  a  huge  discount  on 
American  assets  which  will  surely  in- 
crease the  flow  of  foreign  capital  into 
the  United  States.  I,  therefore,  lu-ge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  with  me  in  de- 
feating the  amendment  before  us. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  section  703  of 
H.R.  3  which  would  impose  additional, 
unfair  reporting  requirements  on  for- 
eign investors,  and  in  favor  of  the  Lent 
substitute,  which  makes  the  require- 
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menbs  slightly  more  palatable  by 
grar  ting  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
the  luthority  to  waive  them  in  certain 
case;. 

Se  :tion  703,  which  I  would  call  the 
mayae  we  can  get  our  interests  rates 
up  .o  20  percent  again  amendment 
mar  dates  the  following:  Privately  held 
com  )anies  in  which  a  foreigner  has  ac- 
quir  ;d  a  25-percent  interest  must 
repc  rt  for  public  disclosure  the  loca- 
tion of  all  facilities  in  the  United 
Stat  3s,  the  identity  and  nationality  of 
dire  :tors  and  officers  and  their  com- 
peiuation,  related  business  transac- 
tion ;,  officers,  and  "significant  civil 
litig  ition."  Similar  requirements  apply 
to  1  ireigners  with  an  investment  in 
U.S.  property. 

Lacking  any  arguments  that  they 
care  to  articulate  clearly,  proponents 
only  mention  that  we  have  a  right  to 
mor !  information  about  foreign  inves- 
tors because  they  are  somehow  sus- 
pect;. My  guess  is  that  the  real  mo- 
tives lie  along  the  lines  of  harassment. 

Tl  is  provision,  discriminatory 
agai  ist  foreigners,  would  violate  the 
prin:iple  of  national  treatment  and 
und(  trcut  U.S.  efforts  to  eliminate  bar- 
rien  to  U.S.  investment  abroad.  A  top 
obje  :tive  for  the  Uruguay  Round  of 
Tra(  e  Negotiations  which  this  bill  au- 
thoi  Izes,  getting  an  agreement  on  in- 
vest nent  restrictions  will  be  difficult 
to  achieve  if  we  have  just  increased 
our  own.  If  our  trading  partners  en- 
actel  mirror  restrictions  against  the 
fore  gn  investments  of  U.S.  companies 
the]  would  be  tempted  to  pull  up 
stak  ;s  I  am  sure. 

P€  deral  Reserve  Chairman,  Paul 
Vok  ker,  and  other  economists  have 
test:  fied  in  numerous  occasions  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
ecor  omic  expansion  in  this  country 
and  lower  interest  rates  are  due  in  no 
sma  1  measure  to  the  faith  that  for- 
eign srs  have  in  our  market  and  their 
Willi  ngness  to  invest  here.  If  this  were 
not  the  case,  we  would  be  denied  the 
fore  gn  capital  that  supported  3  mil- 
lion jobs  in  the  United  States  in  1985. 

A3  dissenters  in  the  committee 
report  point  out,  the  United  States  is 
kno  vn  for  its  respect  for  personal 
proi  erty  and  the  privacy  of  individ- 
uals Sending  signals  that  we  now 
inte  id  to  hassle  foreign  investors  is,  I 
belii  ive,  a  misguided  and  somewhat 
dan  rerous  way  to  proceed.  The  retro- 
acti  'e  nature  of  the  requirements  is 
highly  unfair  to  those  who  decided  to 
inv«  St  here  based  on  current  regula- 
tion 3. 

PI  lally,  the  Department  of  Com- 
mei  :e  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
chaige  Commission  already  have  nu- 
mei  3US  reporting  mechanisms  in  place 
to  I  lonitor  foreign  investment  if  that 
is  t  le  intention  of  the  proponents  of 
this  section.  Comprehensive  data 
exis  ts  and  to  require  more  paperwork 


and 
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fleeing  (jo  stock  exchanges  and  plant 
sites  in  other  countries. 

The  substitute  language  offered  by 
Mr.  Lent  to  subsection  J  of  the  section 
703  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  exempt  a  person,  inter- 
est, or  class  of  interests  from  the  re- 
porting requirements  if  he  determines 
the  exemption  is  necessary  to  prevent 
a  "substantial  impairment  of  benefi- 
cial foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States."  It's  the  least  we  can  do  to  im- 
prove an  exceedingly  unwise  provision 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Lenti  substitute. 

Mr.  Cnairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Fields]  stated  the  case  ac- 
curately ja  few  moments  ago.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Beeps  sufficient  data  so  that 
policymakers  can  make  responsible  de- 
cisions. 

The  extra  data  required  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant],  arti- 
cle 703J  is  expensive  to  maintain, 
would  net  be  much  help,  and  is  going 
to  discourage  foreign  investors  from 
investing  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  k  pretty  simple  proposition. 
This  cointry  has  the  lowest  savings 
rate  in  the  industrialized  world.  Our 
closest  (jompetitor  is  Canada,  with  a 
rate  twice  our  size.  Germany  and 
Japan  hjave  from  three  to  five  times 
higher  rate  of  savings  than  we  do. 


public  disclosure  of  foreign  inves- 
will  only  send  their  needed  capital 
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our  Congress  is  profligate 


and  openhanded,  we  incur  about  $200 
billion  ojf  deficit  every  year.  With  our 
consumejrs  on  their  usual  spending 
binge,  ak  was  noted  here  yesterday, 
there  simply  is  not  enough  capital  in 
the  Unitied  States  of  America  to  carry 
our  ecortomy  and  provide  more  jobs. 

n  1050 

Thank  heaven  for  offshore  capital, 
for  impc  rted  capital  to  keep  this  coun- 
try goii.g,  to  provide  jobs  for  our 
people,  f  we  pass  the  Bryant  amend- 
ment, wi !  can't  keep  it  out.  We  can  re- 
capture ihose  old  glory  days  of  Jimmy 
Carter  vrhen  we  had  interest  rates  of 
20  perce  it  and  more. 

Do  no^  pass  this  amendment  which 
is  calcul  ited  only  to  harass  foreign  in- 
vestors. What  I  will  do  is  discourage 
the  marginal  investors,  and  deny 
America  the  capital  it  needs  to  move 
forward, 

If  you  like  high  interest  rates,  you 
will  lovi !,  the  Bryant  amendment.  I 
only  wis  h.  the  Lent  amendment  would 
strike  i  all  instead  of  touching  it 
lightly  V  ith  a  glove. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  urge  support  for 
the  Lent  amendment. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minut !  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Il- 
linois [^  [rs.  Collins]. 

Mrs.  C  OLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, mi  my  people  seem  to  think  that 
the  sell  ng  of  America  is  the  way  we 
ought  t< )  go  now.  As  has  already  been 
said  for  the  first  time  in  our  Nation 


since  World  War  I,  America  has  been 
selling  off  its  assets.  It  seems  strange 
to  me  that  we  are  embracing  the  sell- 
ing of  interests  and  sometimes  even 
controlling  interests  in  our  banlcs,  in 
our  farmlands,  in  our  refineries,  in  our 
buildings,  and  in  our  major  corpora- 
tions. 

I  happen  to  have  been  in  Honolulu 
during  the  break  that  we  just  had  and 
somebody  was  telling  me  that  about  25 
percent  of  that  State  is  now  owned  by 
foreign  capital. 

At  first  glance,  this  investment 
might  seem  beneficial,  but  it  carries  a 
huge  risk.  For  the  first  time  since 
World  War  I,  the  United  States  has 
become  a  debtor  nation— the  largest  in 
the  world.  America  even  ranks  ahead 
of  Brazil  and  Mexico  in  indebtedness. 

Evidence  also  indicates  that  billions 
of  dollars  are  being  funnelled  by  Third 
World  nations  into  our  economy.  This 
capital  input  siphons  off  the  funds 
needed  for  development  and  counters 
the  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign  develop- 
ment assistance.  In  one  of  the  worst 
cases,  the  Philippine  dictator,  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos,  invested  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  American  real  estate  and  other 
assets.  Much  of  this  money  was 
skimmed  directly  from  United  States 
aid. 

Growing  foreign  ownership  threat- 
ens U.S.  competitiveness,  and  with  it 
our  independence  and  prosperity.  For- 
eign investors,  through  economic  le- 
verage, are  gaining  access  to  sensitive 
high  technology  and  research.  This  in- 
formation enables  foreign  nations  to 
out  compete  us  with  our  own  research. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  selling 
off  our  assets,  as  some  have  said  so 
that  we  can  have  jobs,  this  is  a  very 
short-sighted  view.  It  is  like  selling  off 
the  family  jewels  so  we  can  have  a 
night  out  on  the  town. 

Our  economy  has  become  so  depend- 
ent on  foreign  capital  that  many 
economists,  among  whom  is  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Chairman,  Paul  Volcker, 
have  warned  that  a  major  withdrawal 
of  this  capital  could  lead  the  United 
States  into  an  economic  tailspin.  I  am 
sure  we  do  not  want  that  to  happen. 

While  the  Bryant  amendment  will 
not  stop  this  practice,  it  will  provide 
the  information  we  need  in  order  to 
make  sound  economy  policy. 

Originally,  I  had  reservations  re- 
garding the  Bryant  amendment,  I  was 
concerned  that  the  public  disclosure 
requirement  would  adversely  affect 
the  securities  industry.  These  prob- 
lems, however,  have  now  been  alleviat- 
ed. 

Since  1980,  known  cumulative  cap- 
ital inflows  into  the  United  States 
from  abroad  have  more  than  doubled. 
Foreign  investments  now  total  almost 
a  trillion  dollars.  This  capital  has  been 
deposited  in  U.S.  banlts,  and  some  in- 
vested in  U.S.  corporate  stocks,  bonds, 
and  Government  securities.  I  for  one, 
want  to  luiow  to  what  extent. 


In  order  to  understand  the  full 
impact  of  foreign  investment,  we  need 
to  know  its  full  extent.  The  disclosure 
provision  insures  that  this  information 
will  lie  available.  The  amendment  re- 
quires foreign  investors  to  publicly 
register  all  major  U.S.  investments 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
disclose  the  major  interests  behind 
them,  and  provide  information  about 
the  investor  and  the  nature  of  the  in- 
vestor's business. 

This  will  not  restrict  foreign  invest- 
ment. It  requires  no  greater  disclosure 
than  that  required  by  other  nations.  It 
will,  however,  provide  policymakers 
and  the  American  people  with  the  in- 
formation needed  to  analyze  the 
impact  of  foreign  capital.  And  it  will 
allow  us  to  ascertain  which  nations  are 
buying  into  America. 

The  American  people  deserve  to 
know  who  owns  America. 

I  think  we  ought  to  defeat  the  Lent 
amendment. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  Lent  amendment 
because  it  makes  the  best  of  a  bad  sit- 
uation we  have  with  this  rule.  This 
provision  should  be  stricken  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

We  should  be  standing  on  the  shores 
of  America  saying,  "Bring  us  your  sav- 
ings. Invest  them  in  America."  That  is 
what  we  did  when  America  had  its 
greatest  growth.  That  is  how  the  West 
was  developed.  That  is  how  the  rail- 
roads were  built.  That  is  how  we  got 
the  great  steel  mills  and  the  other 
things  that  we  have  in  this  country 
that  made  this  country  great. 

Foreigners  brought  their  savings 
here  and  invested  in  America,  and  it 
did  not  take  anything  away  from  us. 
The  mills  are  here.  The  railroads  are 
here.  If  we  do  not  like  the  way  they 
are  run,  we  can  regulate  them,  and  we 
did.  If  we  do  not  like  the  way  they  are 
not  paying  their  fair  share,  we  can  tax 
them,  and  believe  it  or  not.  if  we  do 
not  like  them,  we  can  confiscate  them; 
but  we  should  never,  never  tell  people, 
"Don't  build  jobs  in  America."  That  is 
what  you  are  doing  when  you  regulate 
foreign  investment. 

Now,  there  is  already  a  statute  that 
prohibits  investment  in  certain  sensi- 
tive industries  in  America.  If  you  want 
to  add  to  those,  let  us  bring  them  up 
and  add  to  them;  but  do  not  get  mad 
at  your  friends.  Do  not  say,  "Don't 
bring  your  savings  here." 

You  know,  Americans  are  very  poor 
savers.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  we  are, 
and  we  have,  since  the  beginning  of 
this  country,  depended  on  foreigners 
to  do  our  savings  for  us. 

Why  get  mad  at  ourselves?  Why  not 
welcome  that  capital  here?  Why  not 
regulate  it  while  it  is  here?  It  has 
never  done  anything  bad  to  us  here. 
No  one  can  point  to  one  example  in 


200  years  of  American  history  when 
bringing  capital  to  the  United  States 
from  a  foreign  country  has  hurt  this 
country.  Can  anybody  think  of  an  ex- 
ample? 

Do  not  get  mad  at  yourself.  Do  not 
rvm  the  capital  out.  Keep  building 
America.  Keep  building  jobs.  We  can 
regulate  them.  We  can  tax  them  and  if 
necessary  we  can  confiscate  them. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  my  colleagues,  what  is  wrong  with 
a  simple  clearinghouse  of  information 
to  determine  the  extent  and  nature  of 
foreign  investment  in  this  country? 
What  is  wrong  with  disclosure  of  for- 
eign ownership  of  securities,  of  farm 
land  and  real  estate?  Until  we  know 
what  is  going  on,  we  do  not  know  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  or  potential 
danger,  of  foreign  ownership. 

Knowledge  is  power  in  this  world, 
and  without  knowledge  of  foreign 
ownership,  we  could  become  the  ulti- 
mate colonialized  nation. 

The  Lent  amendment  would  keep  us 
in  the  dark,  keep  us  ignorant  about 
who  is  buying  what  in  this  country. 

Defeat  the  Lent  amendment. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  oppose  the 
purpose  of  the  Bryant  provision.  I  just 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  bum 
down  the  barn  to  save  the  pig! 

The  Bryant  provision  is  so  confus- 
ing, it  is  Byzantine.  It  requires  reports 
and  then  more  reports.  It  is  unclear 
whether  a  foreign  investor  would  have 
to  file  1,  or  2,  or  4,  or  10  or  20  reports. 

One  thing  we  do  know  is  that  the 
good  foreign  investors  we  want  in  the 
United  States  are  not  going  to  risk  a 
fine  or  a  prison  sentence  provided  for 
in  the  Bryant  provision  to  find  out. 

Without  my  amendment,  $344  bil- 
lion in  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States  could  be  at  risk. 

You  can  improve  the  Bryant  provi- 
sion by  adopting  this  escape  valve 
amendment,  which  simply  enables  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  step  in  and 
grant  certain  exemptions  if  we  experi- 
ence a  significant  flight  of  foreign  cap- 
ital that  undermines  the  stability  of 
our  markets  or  increases  our  trade  im- 
balance or  costs  American  jobs.  It  is  a 
sensible  amendment.  It  improves  the 
Bryant  provision  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Ddrbin]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  recent- 
ly during  the  scandal  involving  the 
Philippines,  President  Marcos  created 
an  elaborate  investment  scheme  which 
may  have  involved  funds  into  safe 
havens  in  the  United  States.  The 
Bryant  language  would  have  required 
disclosure.  The  Lent  language  would 
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have  allowed  this  concealment  to  con- 
tinue. 

During  the  Iranian  crisis  and  the 
Libyan  crisis,  different  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  pledged  that  they 
would  freeze  the  assets  of  those  for- 
eign nationals  in  the  United  States 
and  found  themselves  totally  impotent 
for  lack  of  information. 

The  Bryant  language  would  give 
them  that  information.  Vote  against 
the  Lent  amendment. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Dobgaii]. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Bryant  amendment  is 
clear,  it  is  simple  and  it  is  correct.  It  is 
not  an  attempt  to  discourage  foreign 
investment  in  this  country.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  understand  what  kind  of  for- 
eign investment  is  taking  place  and 
what  it  might  mean  to  the  future  of 
this  country.  That  is  why  I  support 
the  Bryant  amendment.  It  is  very 
simple  and,  in  my  Judgment,  correct.  I 
oppose  the  Lent  amendment  and  hope 
we  can  preserve  the  Bryant  amend- 
ment. 

D  1100 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  has  2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reiterate 
the  basic  fact  that  is  before  us  today, 
and  that  is  that  foreign  ownership  of 
American  banks,  farmland,  manufac- 
turing companies,  and  every  other 
type  of  asset  has  doubled  in  the  last  5 
years. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce has  brought  forward  a  reasona- 
ble proposal  which  requires  only  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  foreign  invest- 
ment to  be  reported  here,  not  in  com- 
plicated form,  nothing  difficult,  noth- 
ing expensive.  In  fact,  all  that  has  to 
be  reported  is  the  identity  and  nation- 
ality of  the  foreign  investor,  the  date 
that  the  interest  was  acquired,  the  size 
of  it,  and  the  purchase  price  of  the  in- 
terest. 

In  the  unique  case  where  control  of 
a  privately  held  company  is  sold  to  a 
foreign  investor,  then  that  company 
has  to  begin  filing  the  same  thing,  and 
no  more,  that  our  publicly  held  corpo- 
rations have  to  file  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  is  all. 

The  Lent  amendment  would  com- 
pletely obviate  the  purposes  of  this 
fact-gathering  amendment  by  saying 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  could 
waive  entire  classes  of  investments, 
entire  classes  of  persons,  without 
having  to  undergo  any  type  of  factual 
review.  That  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  many 
Members  come  forward  and  say,  "I'm 
concerned.  I've  gotten  a  letter  from  a 
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maj  >r  foreign  company  in  my  district, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  go 
alorg  with  you  because  I'm  under  a 
littl ;  bit  of  pressure." 

L<  t  me  say  something.  That  is  a  situ- 
atioi  that  we  are  trying  to  avoid  in 
this  country.  This  amendment  does 
not  prohibit  foreign  investment,  but  it 
says ,  "By  golly,  it's  time  that  we  knew 
what  was  going  on  in  our  own  coun- 
try. ' 

I  I  isk  today  for  information.  That  is 
all  \  hat  the  sponsors  of  this  provision 
ask  for.  That  is  all  that  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  asks  for. 
And  because  that  is  all  that  this  provi- 
sion asks  for,  the  Securities  industry. 
She  1  Oil  Co.  and  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentlemen  from  the  other  side, 
the  insurance  council,  all  of  their  ob- 
ject ons  have  been  removed.  None 
obj«  ct  any  further. 

T]  lis  is  a  reasonable  proposal.  I  urge 
Mei  ibers  to  vote  against  the  Lent 
ame  idment  and  vote  in  favor  of  infor- 
mat  on. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi".  BRYANT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

\n-.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

USj.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  language  and  against  the  Lent 
amendment. 

Mr,  JONTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  rise  in 
oppcisition  to  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
meni  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Len'H  undermines  the  purpose  of  title  VII,  sec- 
tion '03.  The  rapid  growth  of  foreign  holdings 
and  nvestments  in  this  country,  while  a  reflec- 
tion of  international  confidence  in  our  eco- 
rraml:  vitality  artd  political  stability,  Is  also  a 
caus  i  of  concern  to  those  of  us  worried  about 
the  i  npact  this  investment  has  on  the  overall 
ecor  [>mic  health  of  our  country,  and  on  Ameri- 
can pbs. 

Tc  Jay,  we  have  no  way  to  obtain  accurate 
infor  nation  about  the  exact  nature  and  extent 
of  fa  eign  holdings  In  the  United  States.  Given 
that  current  provisions  in  U.S.  law  do  not  re- 
quire foreign  investors  to  disclose  their  U.S. 
holdings  or  their  identities,  the  result  is  a  cli- 
mate conducive  to  impropriety  and  outright  il- 
legal ty.  The  heavy  United  States  investments 
of  ormer  Philippine  President  Ferdinand 
Mar4os  is  recent  evidence  of  this. 

Tf|e  high  level  of  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States  has  also  had  negative  conse- 
quer|ces  for  our  national  economy.  The  vast 
influi:  of  foreign  capital  in  the  1980's  has  al- 
lows j  us  to  temporarily  finance  our  large 
bud;  et  deficit.  At  the  same  time  though,  this 
Inert  asing  dependence  on  foreign  capital 
mak  »s  our  economy  increasingly  vulnerable  to 
the  I  leriodic  upheavals  inherent  in  the  intema- 
tion<  I  economics  scene. 

Fii  lally,  this  influx  of  foreign  investment  and 
our  nability  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of 
the  nvestor  and  the  investment  also  poses 
seri<  us  concerns  in  the  area  of  national  secu- 
rity. The  possibility  that  a  hostile  foreign  power 
coul  I  utilize  the  ambiguities  and  loopholes  in 
U.S.  laws  to  procure  property  or  partial  owner- 


ship in  fintis  involved  in  work  crucial  to  natiorv 
al  security  poses  problems  is  frightening. 

Such  aif  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  to 
buy  Uniteld  States  banks  in  the  mkl-1970's 
was  in  fa^t  foiled  by  the  efforts  of  our  intelli- 
gence s^rvk:es.  This  success,  however, 
should  nol  blind  us  to  the  reality  that  the  Sovi- 
ets or  some  other  international  power,  wheth- 
er friendly  or  hostile,  might  attempt  a  similiar 
undertaking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  key  participant  in  a 
global  ecqnomy  the  United  States  cannot  iso- 
late itself  from  international  economic  or  tech- 
nological developments.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  recognize  that  our  open  participation  in 
the  global  economy  contains  risks  that  may 
adversely  I  affect  the  health  of  our  economy 
and  the  status  of  thousands  of  American  jobs. 
It  is  for  th^se  reasons  ttiat  I  urge  Vne  House  to 
oppose  ttje  amendment  and  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  Bection  703.  Witfiout  703  intact,  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what  foreign  invest- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  under 
the  rule  having  expired,  the  question 
is  on  thie  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]. 

The  (;iuestion  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

I  RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  LINT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  record  ;d  vote. 

A  reco  rded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  snd  there  were— ayes  190,  noes 


230,  not 

voting  13,  as  follows: 

CRoll  No.  75] 

AYES-190 

Archer 

Doman  (CA) 

Kemp 

Armey 

Downey 

Kolbe 

AuCoin 

Dreier 

Konnyu 

Badham 

Duncan 

Kyi 

Baker 

Edwards  (OK) 

LaFalce 

Ballenger 

Emerson 

Lagomarsino 

Bartlett 

English 

Latta 

Barton 

Fascell 

Leach  (lA) 

Bateman 

Fawell 

Lent 

Bates 

Fields 

Lewis  (CA) 

Bereuter 

Pish 

Lewis  (FL) 

Bilirakis 

Foley 

Lightfoot 

Bliley 

Frenzel 

Lott 

Boehlert 

Gallegly 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bonker 

Gallo 

Lujan 

Boulter 

Gejdenson 

Lungren 

Broomfielc 

Gekas 

Mack 

Brown  (CC 

)           Gibbons 

Madigan 

Buechner 

Gilman 

Marlenee 

Bunning 

Gingrich 

Martin  (ID 

Burton 

Goodling 

Martin  (NY) 

Callahan 

Gordon 

McCandless 

Carper 

Gradison 

McCollum 

Chandler 

Grandy 

McDade 

Cheney 

Green 

McEwen 

Clinger 

Gregg 

McGrath 

Coats 

Gunderson 

McMillan  (NO 

Coble 

Hammerschmidt  Meyers 

Coleman  (1 

lO)     Hansen 

Michel 

Combest 

Hastert 

Miller  (OH) 

Conte 

Hefley 

Miller  (WA) 

Cooper 

Henry 

Molinari 

Coughlin 

Herger 

Moody 

Courier 

Hiler 

Moorhead 

Craig 

Hopkins 

Morella 

Crane 

Horton 

Morrison  (WA) 

Daniel 

Houghton 

Mrazek 

Dannemey 

n         Hutto 

Myers 

Daub 

Hyde 

Nielson 

de  la  Garz) 

Inhofe 

Owens  (UT) 

DeLay 

Ireland 

Oxley 

DeWine 

Jeffords 

Packard 

Dickinson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Parris 

DioOuardI 

Kasich 

Pease 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saiki 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

Barnard 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilbray 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carr 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

DeFazio 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Ek:kart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fazio 

Feighan 

FlSLke 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 


Schumer 
Sensenbrcnner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stump 
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Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarini 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

H<x;hbnieckner 

Holloway         " 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenroeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Koltcr 

Kostmayer 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 


Sundquist 

Swindall 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

WhitUker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (ID 

Price  (NO 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

SUrk 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 


Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 


Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 


Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
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Alexander 

Annunzio 

Borski 

Dellums 

Dixon 


Hall  (OH)  Slattery 

Livingston  Tauzln 

McKinney  Torres 

Schroeder 
Skelton 

D  1120 

Mr.  NICHOLS,  Mr.  HUNTER,  and 
Mr.  ROTH  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  McEWEN,  HUNTER,  and 
DOWNEY  of  New  York  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HOYER 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  l>y  Mr.  Hoyer:  Page 
807  after  line  22.  Insert  the  following: 

SKt'.  KKO.  SKNSK  OK  <'ON(:KKS.S  KKQIKSTINC;  THK 
PRKSIDKNT  TO  INSTRl'(T  THE  SECRK- 
TARY  <>K  THE  TREASIRV  TO  ENFORCE 
SEITION  1307  OK  TITLE  19.  INITEI) 
STATES  nHJE.  WITHOIT  DELAY. 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  its  February  1983  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  forced  lal)or  in  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  Department  of 
State  confirmed  that  Soviet  forced  labor  is 
used  "to  produce  large  amounts  of  primary 
and  manufactured  goods  for  Ijoth  domestic 
and  Western  export  markets",  and  that 
such  labor  is  used  as  an  integral  part  of 
Soviet  national  economy; 

(2)  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has 
compiled  a  list  of  over  three  dozen  prcxlucts 
made  by  Soviet  forced  laljor  and  imported 
by  the  United  States,  and  that  items  on  the 
September  27,  1983  list  include  chemicals, 
gold,  uranium,  aluminum,  wood  products 
and  glassware: 

(3)  the  International  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  has  concluded  that  the 
Soviet  Union  "continues  the  deplorable 
practice  of  forced  latwr  in  manufacturing 
and  construction  projects:  and  that  prison- 
ers "are  forced  to  work  imder  conditions  of 
extreme  hardship  including  malnutrition, 
inadequate  shelter  and  clothing,  and  severe 
discipline"; 

(4)  the  Congress  is  on  record  as  opposing 
forced  latter,  having  enacted  a  prohibition 
(which  has  t)een  codified  in  section  1307  of 
title  19,  United  States  Code)  on  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  made  with  such  lat>or  and 
having  passed  in  the  Ninety-eighth  Con- 
gress by  unanimous  vote  a  resolution  calling 
such  practices  morally  reprehensible  and 
calling  upon  the  President  to  express  to  the 
Soviet  Union  the  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  such  policies; 

(5)  the  prohibition  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress declares  that  "goods,  wares,  articles, 
and  merchandise  mined,  produced  or  manu- 
factured wholly  or  in  part  in  any  foreign 
country  by  convict  lalx>r  or/and  forced 
lat>or  or/and  indentured  latwr  under  penal 
sanctions  shall  not  be  entitled  to  entry  at 
any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 


the  importation  thereof  is  hereby  prohibit- 
ed': 

(6)  there  is  ample  knowledge  of  the  Soviet 
forced  lalxjr  system  to  require  enforcement 
of  the  prohibition  codified  In  section  1307  of 
title  19.  United  States  Code;  and 

(7)  the  delay  in  enforcing  the  law  brings 
into  question  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  protest  the  inhumane  treatment 
of  prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Gulag,  an  estimat- 
ed ten  thousand  of  whom  are  political  and 
religious  prisoners  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

(b)  Sense  op  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  should  ex- 
press to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  firmest  pos- 
sible terms  the  strong  moral  opposition  of 
the  United  States  to  the  slave  labor  policies 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  every  means  possi- 
ble, including  refusing  to  permit  the  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  any  prod- 
ucts made  in  whole  or  in  part  by  such  lalx>r. 

(c)  Presidential  Action.— The  President 
is  hereby  requested  to  instruct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  enforce  section  307 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1307) 
without  delay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Hoyer]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  would  inquire  if  any 
Member  opposes  the  amendment  and 
desires  to  t)e  recognized  in  opposition. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
desire  to  be  recognized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  F^renzel]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  for  15 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
not  new  to  the  House  floor.  In  point  of 
fact,  this  amendment  has  passed 
unanimously  before. 

Nor  is  it  new  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Indeed  we  have  been 
discussing  during  the  course  of  this 
debate  fair  labor  laws  in  other  nations, 
competing  with  our  Nation,  which  we 
believe  has  fair  and  open  laws  to  pro- 
tect our  workers. 

This  amendment  deals  with  an  exist- 
ing section  of  the  United  States  Code, 
section  1307. 

The  law  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
says  "all  goods  produced  wholly  or  In 
part  by  forced  labor  shall  not  be  enti- 
tled to  entry  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States." 

The  CIA  and  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice have  certified  that  there  are  cer- 
tain goods  exported  from  the  Soviet 
Union  that  utilize  forced  labor.  The 
Treasury  Department,  however,  has 
not  acted  to  invoke  a  ban  against  the 
Soviet  forced  labor  goods  because  it 
wants  evidence  that  specific  products, 
that  is,  brand  names  on  specific  ship- 
ments, are  made  with  forced  labor. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  law  does  not 
require   a   finding   of   specific   items. 
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rather,  it  requires  that  when  goods  of 
a  particular  class  are  made  with  forced 
labor  and  when  such  a  finding  exists 
as  it  does  now.  the  burden  of  proof 
shifts  to  the  importer  to  prove  the 
goods  are  not  made  with  forced  labor. 

The  House  should  know.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  despite  improvements  in 
many  areas  of  Soviet  life,  glasnost  has 
not  reached  into  the  forced  labor 
camps.  Thousands  remain  in  subhu- 
man conditions  in  those  camps.  Food 
is  rationed  or  denied  as  punishment: 
clothes  are  rationed  in  Siberian 
winter:  family  visits  are  regularly 
denied. 

Last  December  Anatoly  Marchenko, 
founder  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Moni- 
toring Group,  died  in  one  of  these 
camps.  Three  more  Ukranian  Helsinki 
monitors  have  died  in  recent  years. 

We  cannot  wait  for  glasnost  to  reach 
the  camps.  We  must  help  push  glas- 
nost into  the  camps.  We  should  give 
hope  to  those  who  labor  in  these  sites. 
We  should  deprive  the  marketplace 
for  these  goods  made  from  the  forced 
sweat  and  blood  of  prisoners  of  con- 
science. 

Now  as  to  the  market  impact,  there 
are  those  who  claim  this  will  be  per- 
ceived as  economic  warfare.  It  will  not. 
The  United  States  imports  are  a  very 
smaU  percentage  of  Soviet  made 
goods.  The  estimates  of  goods  affected 
by  such  a  ban  range  from  5  to  34  per- 
cent of  all  Soviet  imports.  The  dollar 
impact  is  insignificant. 

Therefore,  a  ban  on  these  goods  will 
not  imduly  affect  our  marketplace. 
But  even  if  it  did.  why  would  it  be  eco- 
nomic warfare  to  require  the  Soviets 
to  live  up  to  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act, 
the  Madrid  Concluding  Document,  the 
1926  Antislavery  Convention,  the  ILO 
Forced  Labor  Convention  29  of  1930, 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  other 
international  docimients  which  the  So- 
viets are  party  to? 

At  the  outset  I  said  that  the  House 
adopted  an  almost  identical  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  402  to  nothing  in  1983. 
The  Senate  failed  to  act.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  Senate  has  a  stronger  provi- 
sion that  it  is  offering  through  the  of- 
fices of  Senator  Armstrong. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  amendment  and  send  this 
signal  to  the  President  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  that  the 
United  States  should  not  import  goods 
made  with  forced  labor  or  that  the  law 
should  be  enforced  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible. 
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Let  me  also  make  clear  that  this  is 
existing  law  and  affects  all  coiuitries 
equally.  I  have  mentioned  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  we  do  not  single  them  out. 
It  affects  all  countries  who  fall  into 
the  category  of  utilization  of  forced 
labor. 


<  lur  markets  ought  not  be  opened  to 
su(  h  forced  labor  when  a  finding  is 
ma  ie  of  such  utilization. 

Bir.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
ma  n,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

BEr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ma  n  from  Illinois. 

J[r.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
ma  n,  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 
hia  observations  and  his  amendment. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that 
th(  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
haj  reviewed  this  and  finds  it  not  ob- 
jectionable at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  lencourage  it. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
geiitleman  yield? 

I^r.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ma^  from  New  York. 

[r.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  rise 
Strong  support  of  the  Hoyer  amend- 
it.  I  also  congratulate  the  gentle- 
ma>i  for  his  statement,  for  his  leader- 
shto,  for  this  cochairmanship  of  the 
H^sinki  Watch  Committee  and  his 
de^p  and  profound  concern  for  human 
Its. 

think  this  is  a  very  important 
mdment.  I  particularly  want  to 
it  out  to  my  colleagues  that  I  think 
is  a  propitious  time,  a  very  impor- 
It  time  for  us  to  be  sending  this 
signal.  Some  of  our  colleagues  yester- 
day wanted  to  take  very  strong  action 
agi  linst  Asia,  and  particularly  at  a  time 
when  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  is 
vis  ting  the  United  States.  They 
th(  lught  it  would  send  a  good  signal  to 
Jai  lan  to  open  up  their  markets  to 
vol  e  for  the  Gephardt  amendment,  ir- 
res  pective  of  how  you  voted  on  that. 

i  X  the  moment  in  which  the  State 
De  partment  and  the  Foreign  Ministry 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  talking  and 
ne  ;otiating  and  getting  ready  for  fur- 
ther talks  on  1MB  reductions,  it  seems 
to  »ne  absolutely  timely  for  the  United 
Stjites  Congress  to  send  a  very  sharp 
sig  nal  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are 
no ;  going  to  neglect  that  aspect  of  our 
re  a,tionship  with  regard  to  human 
ri{  hts  so  important  to  those  in  the 
Wi  st  who  cherish  the  Judeo-Christian 
va  ue  of  human  liberty  and  human 
f  r<  edom. 

]  am  a  strong  supporter  and  con- 
gr  Ltulate  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
f r«  m  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer].  I  also 
ws  nt  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong]  for  helping 
tljs  push  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

]/i.r.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tht  gentleman  yield? 

ilr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
w<  uld  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
m  !nt.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
f o  ■  raising  this  issue  in  the  context  of 
the  legislation  today.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tn  tmely  important  that  we  realize  how 
ui  conscionable  it  is  that  we  would 
aljow  the  importation  of  goods  that 
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have 
labor. 

As  thie  gentleman  has  indicated,  this 
is  an  usue  that  has  been  brought  to 
the  Ho  ise  in  the  past  and  recent  years 
hss  received  overwhelming  sup- 
would  hope  that  today  we  are 
provide  the  same  measure  of 
support  in  the  House  on  a  vote  on  this 
amend]  oent  in  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's €  f  forts. 
I  salu  te  the  gentleman. 

Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  praise  Mr. 
Hoyer  f^r  his  leadership  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission Bnd  to  commend  him  for  introducing 
this  amendment  to  the  trade  bill. 
The  Moyer  amendment  simply  asks  the 
to  enforce  U.S.  law  already  on  the 
lis  amendment  asks  the  President  to 
le  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  stop 
goods  that  were  produced  wholly  or 
forced  labor.  To  date,  the  Treasury 
nt  has  refused  to  enforce  this  law. 
By  refusing  to  enforce  this  law,  the  adminis- 
tration has  turned  its  back  on  political  prison- 
ers and  forced  laborers  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soiiet  gulag— the  largest  forced  labor 
system  in  the  world — is  a  network  of  1,100 
labor  carnps  with  5  million  people,  including 
ten  thou^nd  political  prisoners.  These  prison- 
forced  to  do  work  that  no  others 
regardless  of  compensation.  They 
to  work  up  to  14  hours  each  day,  7 
days  ea^h  week,  trying  to  fill  impossible  pro- 
duction Quotas.  They  are  forced  to  live  in  cold, 
it,  rat-infested  quarters.  They  are 
cut  timber  in  freezing  Siberia— in 
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temperatures  of  55  degrees  below  zero  Celsi- 
us. Thek  are  forced  to  construct  furniture 
under  conditions  so  terrible  that  they  lose  fin- 
gers anq  entire  hands.  They  are  forced  to 
make  glkssware,  without  dust  masks  so  that 
they  brejathe  in  clouds  of  glass  dust,  without 
gloves  sp  that  glass  fibers  eat  the  skin  of  their 
hands  wnlch  become  large  open  wounds. 

And  as  Aleksandr  Ginzburg— a  former 
Soviet  Dolitical  prisoner  and  member  of  the 
Moscow^  Helsinki  group— testified  during  a 
hearing  of  the  Helsinki  Commission,  the 
guards  at  these  Soviet  labor  camps  taunt  their 
prisoners,  telling  the  prisoners  that  they  are 
"working  for  the  West"— that  they  are  "pro- 
ducing these  things  for  the  West"  under  these 
terrible  Conditions. 

Indeel,  when  the  United  States  imports 
glass  cliandeliers  or  wood  products  or  any 
other  gdods  made  by  slave  labor  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  v  le  become  accomplices  to  this  uncon- 
scionabl  e  practice.  This  must  not  be.  We  must 
stop  ImiKirting  goods  made  by  slave  labor  in 
the  Sovet  Union.  I  urge  your  support  for  this 
amendn  lent. 

Mr.  iOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  rec  >gnize  the  leadership  and  the 
effort  3f  my  distinguished  friend  from 
the  Stite  of  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf],  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  He  has 
been  s)  very  deeply  committed  to  this 
issue  snd  has  raised  it  in  the  context 
of  the  Treasury  Postal  Subconunittee 
delibei  ations  on  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's budget. 

I  wint  to  acknowledge  and  thank 
him  f 0  r  his  leadership  on  this  effort. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Hoyer  amend- 
ment to  the  trade  bill  and  urge  unani- 
mous support  of  this  provisions. 

The  dependence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  slave  labor  is  well  documented  by 
our  Government  in  State  Department 
and  CIA  reports.  Eyewitness  confirma- 
tion by  former  prison  camp  inmates 
such  as  Nathan  Shcharansky  not  only 
support  our  findings  but  expound  on 
them,  asserting  almost  everything  pro- 
duced in  the  Soviet  Union  is  connected 
to  slave  labor.  All  official  evidence  af- 
firms the  need  to  adopt  the  Hoyer 
amendment. 

The  Soviet  Union  employs  the  larg- 
est slave  labor  system  in  the  world. 
Since  1930,  there  has  been  a  U.S.  law 
that  should  prevent  our  support  of 
this  system,  yet  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's reluctance  to  comply  with  this 
law  impedes  our  own  industries'  ability 
to  compete  and  effectively  supports 
the  abhorrent  practice  of  enslaved 
labor.  Mr.  Hoyer's  amendment  to  the 
trade  bill  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
change  this  nonenforcement  policy, 
underscoring  and  illuminating  to 
others  the  human  rights  atrocities 
taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
boosting  United  States  industries  com- 
petitive power. 

Abundant  evidence  exists  document- 
ing the  brutal  working  conditions 
withstood  by  the  Soviet  workers. 
Measures  to  goad  production  by  pris- 
oners include  starvation  and  exposure 
to  subzero  temperatures.  Desperation 
will  pervade  a  labor  camp  and  prisoner 
self-mutilation  and  suicide  will  follow. 
The  continued  Soviet  use  of  slave 
labor  to  systematically  bolster  their 
economy  indicates  our  need  to  strong- 
ly and  clearly  state  the  United  States' 
position  on  the  deplorable  practice  of 
forced  labor. 

Because  the  evidence  is  there,  be- 
cause we're  here  to  improve  trade  con- 
ditions for  our  country,  I  urge  your 
support  for  this  amencbnent.  It's  al- 
ready the  law:  let's  see  that  it's  en- 
forced. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  full  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Hoyer,  to  direct  the  President  to 
inform  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  United  States' 
opposition  to  Soviet  forced  latxsr  policy.  This 
amendment  stems  from  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  83,  which  I  have  cosponsored.  I 
am  proud  that  this  amendment  includes  ac- 
tions with  its  words.  It  calls  upon  the  President 
to  enforce  sectkin  307  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act, 
which  prohibits  the  importation  of  any  product 
made,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  slave  labor. 

The  United  States  Customs  Servkie  has  re- 
ported that  many  products  from  tfie  Soviet 
Union  have  been  made  by  forced  labor  includ- 
ing tea,  crude  petroleum,  motor  fuel,  gold  ore. 
glassware,  and  wood  products.  By  continuing 
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to  allow  the  importatksn  of  ttiese  products  we 
are  condoning  slave  labor.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  ensuring  this  57-year-oki 
law  is  enforced — we  must  not  allow  slave 
lat)or  to  continue. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  administration 
should  work  harder  to  bar  the  importatk>n  of 
items  manufactured  with  slave  labor  and  I 
commerKJ  the  gentleman  for  his  tireless  dili- 
gent efforts  in  our  right  to  improve  respect  for 
human  rights  tfiough  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tttose  of  us  who  take  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  fate  of  political,  religious, 
cultural,  or  ethnic  dissidents  in  the  Soviet 
Union  sooner  or  later  find  it  sadly  necessary 
to  focus  on  the  terrible  fate  of  tfiose  who  are 
imprisoned  for  their  t)eliefs  or  their  nonviolent 
actions.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  those 
who  transgress  the  rules  of  the  Soviet  system 
to  find  themselves  working  under  Vne  most  ap- 
palling conditions — conditions  which  may  well 
be  called  slavery. 

Although  laws  against  importing  goods  man- 
ufactured under  slave  latxK  conditions  have 
t)een  on  the  txx)ks  for  years,  many  of  us 
share  the  concern,  raised  by  the  gentleman, 
from  Maryland  that  these  laws  are  not  being 
enforced  effectively  by  our  Treasury  [Depart- 
ment and  its  Customs  Service.  The  American 
people  do  not  want  to  buy  products  created 
out  of  the  tears  of  the  Soviet  people. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  send  a 
message  to  ttie  administration— that  we  want 
the  \ttH%  on  the  books  relating  to  slave-labor 
goods  enforced  strictly  and  I  invite  our  Con- 
gress to  support  the  (>endlng  amendment. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a 
number  of  other  Members  who  wanted 
to  speak  on  this  issue.  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  on  the  floor  at  this  point 
in  time. 

Mr.  FREINZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  the  same  embarrassing  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rose  in  technical 
disagreement  with  this  amendment, 
but.  as  usual,  the  compelling  oratory 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
swayed  me.  Obviously,  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  who  have 
spoken,  and  others  who  worked  on 
this  project,  should  have  the  congratu- 
lations and  the  thanks  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  assume  that  the  vote  will  be  unani- 
mous and  that  there  will  be  no  need 
for  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Hoyer]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Donald  E. 
LuKENs:  Page  776,  line  8.  delete  "paragraph 
(2)"  and  insert  "paragraphs  (2),  (3)". 

After  paragraph  (2)  insert,  "(3)  Section 
806  applies  to  articles  entered  on  or  after 
the  90th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

modification  of  amendment  offered  BT  MR. 

DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  my  amendment  as  follows:  In 
line  4  of  the  amendment  strike  •'90th" 
and  insert  "60th". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  merely  to  ol>- 
serve  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  checked  out  his  amendment  with 
both  sides  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  particularly  with  the 
original  author  of  this  specific  provi- 
sion, the  gentleman  from  Termessee 
[Mr.  Duncan]. 

From  this  side,  and  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan],  I 
can  say  that  we  have  no  objection  to 
it,  and  I  understand  that  on  the  ma- 
jority side,  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

I  have  reviewed  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens] 
the  intention  of  his  amendment  with 
the  modification.  I  agree  with  it  and  I 
urge  support  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Lukens.  as  modified:  Page  776.  line  8.  delete 
"paragraph  (2)"  and  Insert  "paragraphs  (2), 
(3)". 

After  paragraph  (2)  insert.  "(3)  Section 
806  applies  to  articles  entered  on  or  after 
the  60th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donald 
E.  Lukens]  will  be  recognized  for  IS 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chairman  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donald  E. 
Lukens]. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  and 
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the  ^ntleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Fsknzel]  for  making  my  position 
clear. 

I  would  like  to  explain  the  Intent  of 
the  amendment,  as  simple  as  it  is. 

Basically,  there  are  some  glove  man- 
ufacturers in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause of  the  double-tiered  tariff  that 
has  been  in  existence,  this  bill  would 
affect.  It  would  create  one  level  of 
tariff  for  all  gloves  imports  into  the 
United  States.  I  have  such  a  glove 
manufacturer  in  my  district.  I  am 
under  the  impression  there  are  half  a 
dozen  to  a  dosen  other  glove  manufac- 
turers that  could  be  affected. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  instead  of 
the  bill's  language  as  currently  writ- 
ten, which  would  give  them  only  15 
days  to  order,  process  through  Cus- 
toms and  urive  in  the  United  States 
for  sale  their  foreign  purchases,  this 
would  give  them  60  days.  Because  of 
the  unfairness  of  15  days,  the  period  is 
so  short  that  they  could  order  at  one 
price  and  find  that  the  tax  or  tariffs 
imposed  on  them  actually  makes  a  loss 
for  them  in  the  purchase  of  the  gloves. 

D  1140 

So  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  amend  this  bill,  and  I  ask  the 
support  of  the  Members  for  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens]  re- 
serves the  balance  of  his  time. 

The  Chair  will  inquire  whether  any 
Member  is  opposed  to  the  amendment 
and  wishes  to  seek  time  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

If  not.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Donald  E.  Litkens]  yields  back 
the  balance  of  his  time,  and  all  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment, 
as  OKxlified,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens]. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKHDMEMT  OPPERED  BY  MR.  KOITNTU 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Konnyu:  On 
page  845,  beginning  on  line  19,  thru  page 
858.  line  IS.  strike  all  of  Title  X. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
KoRNYUl  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  KoNinru]. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
srield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States,  through  the  trade  defi- 
cit, has  sent  about  $170  billion  over- 
seas where  it  is  parked,  and,  of  course, 
the  holders  of  those  dollars  want  to  do 
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soi  lething  about  that,  and  that  action, 
of  [course,  is  to  send  it  back  to  the 
Uqited  States,  either  through  invest- 
it,  for  the  buying  of  additional 
and  services,  or  selling  it  to  the 
Government  in  exchange  for  se- 

tities. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  deficit 
that  exists  in  terms  of  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government,  what  has  been 
happening  is  that  those  extra  $170  bil- 
lioh  of  overseas  dollars  have  been 
sutfked  back  in  by  the  U.S.  Govem- 
moit.  So,  therefore,  those  dollars  that 
should  have  stayed  overseas  to  cheap- 
en ^he  value  of  the  dollar  and  to  make 
th^  yen  and  the  German  mark  and  the 
French  franc  more  expensive  cannot 
doltheir  job. 

^  what  this  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
deit  have  done  is  to  try,  through 
other  means  of  reducing  our  trade  def- 
icit, to  solve  the  problem,  because  the 
natural  economic  answer  is  simply  not 
working  to  alleviate  the  problem 
caased  by  our  Federal  spending  defi- 
cit! So  in  trying  to  cure  this  horrible 
deficit  problem.  Members  of  this  Con- 
have  come  up  with  various  solu- 

me  of  those  is  this  title  X  in  the 

rent  bill.  It  is  an  unfortunate  solu- 
Let  me  explain  why.  If  title  X 
ks  into  law,  the  cost  of  Government 
(the  United  States  is  going  to  in- 
crease significantly,  and  that  is  be- 
caose  title  X  eliminates  substantial 
coBipetition  for  the  purchase  of  some 
$2f0  billion,  worth  of  goods  for  the 
Government,  and  through  that 

kination    of    competition    we    are 

ig  to  have  cost  increases. 

)me  people  say,  "Oh,  gee,  that's 
no^  true.  We  are  not  going  to  make 
tht  taxpayers  pay  even  more  for  the 
same  amount  of  government."  But 
h^e  is  what  the  Congressional  Budget 
Of  [ice— and  that  is  not  the  Reagan  ad- 
mi  listration,  that  is  not  Japan;  that  is 
ou '  own  Congressional  Budget 
Of  Fice— said  about  this  specific  title  X 
prtvision.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Of  fice  said.  "The  decrease  in  competi- 
tio  n  would  likely  result  in  Federal 
ag  >ncies  having  to  pay  higher  prices." 
N(  w,  that  is  an  independent  biased  ob- 
sei  ver. 

]  n  these  times  that  are  very  tough 
or<  those  who  want  government  serv- 
ices and  on  those  who  want  a  stronger 
defense,  to  force  the  government  to 
sptnd  more  dollars  is  a  rather  tragic 
sit  iiation.  and.  therefore,  I  oppose  the 
bi  1. 

:  ilr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
th  i  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 

Si  TtH].     

:  ilrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
m  in.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
in  :  time  to  me. 

:  At.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
su  jport  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
m^     friend     from     California,     Mr. 

KONNYU. 
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The  Puy  America  provisions  in  title 
X  of  this  trade  bill,  according  to  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  Clayton  Yeut- 
ter,  could  not  be  effectively  imple- 
mentec ,  are  too  costly  from  both  an 
econon  ic  and  policy  perspective,  and 
would  pot  improve  the  existing  situa- 
tion. 

Adoption  of  the  Konnyu  amendment 
would  Eliminate  one  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable titles  of  this  bill.  I  wish  the 
House  had  an  opportunity  to  further 
improve  the  bill  by  striking  the  Ocean 
Transportation  Practices  title. 

This  title,  which  is  a  thinly  veiled 
cargo-preference  initiative,  is  anti- 
compet  itive  and  protectionist. 

It  ha£  no  place  in  an  omnibus  trade 
bill  deigned  to  improve  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  who 
will  be  conferees  to  strike  this  title 
from  tl^e  final  bill. 

If  enacted,  these  provisions  would 
subject}— for  the  first  time— private 
commefical  shipping  decisions  to  Gov- 
emmeiit  regulation.  This  title  would 
create  a  large  bureaucracy  within  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  trade  practices  of  any 
nation  discriminating  against  the  use 
of  expensive,  rust-bucket  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels in  the  carriage  of  ocean  cargo. 

If  thp  PMC  were  to  find  that  a  for- 
tion  were  using  unfair  prac- 
at  nation  would  be  required  to 
reduce]  its  cargo  share  by  allocating 
the  remaining  shares  to  other— prob- 
ably, more  costly— flagships. 

I  call  that  back-door  cargo  prefer- 
ence. 

There  may  be  some  in  the  Congress 
who  honestly  believe  that  prohibiting 
Ameridan  exporters  from  choosing  the 
most  sife  and  efficient  ocean  transpor- 
tation barriers  for  their  cargo  will  im- 
prove tftie  competitiveness  of  American 
exports.  I  disagree. 

Cargo  preference  increases  export 
costs,  if  increases  the  cost  of  goods  to 
consumers,  and  it  invites  retaliation— 
especially  against  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports—<by  foreign  nations. 

It's  a,  bad  idea,  pure  and  simple. 

eve  this  provision  not  only  com- 
;s  the  objectives  of  the  trade 
bill,  biit  is  certain  to  weaken  relation- 
ships with  U.S.  trading  partners  world- 
wide. 

And  I  in  my  opinion,  the  Congress 
have  better  things  to  do  than 
to  dreim  up  ways  to  beg  foreign  na- 
tions tb  retaliate  against  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
who  it  opposed  to  the  amendment 
seek  time? 

Mr.  ^ROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed,  and  I  claim  time  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  \  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  tTexas   [Mr.   Brooks]   is  recog- 
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nized  for  20  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Konnyu]  to 
strike  the  Buy  American  Act  from  the 
trade  bill.  The  arguments  used  by  the 
opponents  of  this  legislation  are  as 
worn  and  tattered  as  the  promises  of 
our  trading  partners  to  open  up  their 
markets.  We  know  that  these  promises 
have  not  been  kept.  Instead,  other  na- 
tions have  continued  to  pursue  govern- 
ment procurement  practices  that  bla- 
tantly discriminate  against  U.S.  firms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple  principle 
behind  the  Buy  American  Act  of  1987 
is  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
not  be  buying  products  from  countries 
whose  governments  refuse  to  buy 
American  products.  In  1979,  we  signed 
in  international  agreement  on  govern- 
ment procurement  in  which  we  agreed 
to  open  up  our  Government  market  to 
foreign  firms  in  other  signatory  coun- 
tries and  they  would  do  the  same  for 
our  firms. 

We  have  kept  our  part  of  that  bar- 
gain. In  fact,  our  Government  seems 
to  be  going  out  of  its  way  to  help  for- 
eign firms.  In  one  case,  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment backed  loan  helped  a  Dutch  firm 
compete  against  American  companies 
for  a  U.S.  Government  contract.  In  an- 
other case  involving  a  contract  for 
military  sidearms,  DOD  went  so  far  as 
to  exclude  all  U.S.  suppliers  from  com- 
peting. The  Army  refused  to  even 
open  the  bid  submitted  by  Smith  & 
Wesson,  a  Massachusetts  firm.  In- 
stead, they  awarded  a  $75  million  con- 
tract to  the  Beretta  Corp.  of  Italy. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  opened  up 
4Vi  times  more  of  our  Government 
market  than  all  the  other  signatories 
combined.  Unfortunately,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  reason  for  opti- 
mism for  any  improvement  in  this  sit- 
uation. In  January  of  this  year.  Am- 
bassador Mansfield  included  the  fol- 
lowing comment  in  a  cable  describing 
a  recent  meeting  he  had  with  Japa- 
nese trade  officials  on  supercom- 
puters: 

In  the  end,  the  Japanese  side  acknowl- 
edged it  is  unwilling  to  take  any  steps  to  im- 
prove access  for  U.S.  manufacturers  to  the 
Government-procured  portion  of  the  Japa- 
nese market. 

Japan  is  not  alone  in  pursuing  pred- 
atory practices  against  our  computer 
industry.  If  the  French  Government 
had  lived  up  to  its  trade  commitments 
last  year,  thousands  of  French  school- 
children might  be  using  Apple  com- 
puters today.  The  French  Government 
blatantly  manipulated  the  procure- 
ment process  to  prevent  apple  from 
competing  and  to  make  certain  that 
the  contract  went  to  a  French  firm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  recognize 
that  these  governments  have  no  inten- 
tion of  ever  making  significant  pur- 


chases of  U.S.  products  under  current 
procedures.  We  must  do  something  to 
show  them  that  we  expect  to  be  treat- 
ed fairly  and  that  we  expect  them  to 
play  by  the  same  rules  as  we  do.  This 
is  precisely  what  the  Buy  American 
Act  of  1987  is  intended  to  do.  This  leg- 
islation is  not  protectionist,  it  is  not 
too  harsh,  and  it  is  not  costly.  It  is  a 
statement  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  not  continue  to  aid  and  abet  those 
countries  that  have  targeted  for  ex- 
tinction our  most  vital  industries- 
steel,  autos,  textiles,  electronics,  com- 
puters. If  those  countries  want  to  do 
business  with  our  Government,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  play  by  the  Rules. 
That  is  all  this  bill  says.  I  have  no  fear 
of  American  firms  competing  with  for- 
eign firms,  even  on  their  own  turf,  as 
long  as  we  are  given  an  even  chance.  I 
believe  the  American  taxpayers  would 
agree  that  we  should  not  be  spending 
their  tax  dollars  to  support  countries 
that  discriminate  against  our  firms, 
take  our  jobs,  and  thumb  their  noses 
at  us.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment 
to  strike  this  provision. 

D  1150 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Nielson]. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Konnyu  amendment. 

I  believe  the  Buy  America  Act  will 
increase  the  cost  of  procurement  to 
our  armed  services  and  all  other 
branches  of  our  Government.  The  ad- 
ditional procurement  costs  will  in- 
crease our  trade  deficit  and  also  our 
budget  deficit.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]  has  indicated 
the  adverse  impact  of  the  Buy  Amer- 
ica amendment  on  agriculture  which 
again  will  increase  both  deficits  be- 
cause we  will  have  to  use  U.S.-flag- 
ships  to  a  greater  extent  and  that  will 
increase  the  cost  of  everything  we  ship 
from  this  country. 

I  oppose  this  on  a  number  of  other 
grounds. 

While  the  Buy  America  amendment  Is  well- 
intentioned  to  help  address  serious  trade 
questions,  its  practical  effect  is  to  tie  the 
President's  hands  as  he  attempts  to  forge  a 
tough  and  effective  trade  F>olicy. 

We  do  not  question  the  fact  that  foreign 
governments  have  been  consistently  discrimi- 
nating against  American  businesses  as  they 
attempt  to  secure  contracts  on  foreign  gov- 
ernment procurements.  At  Vne  same  time,  we 
recognize,  the  U.S.  Government  has  consist- 
ently t>ent  over  t>ackward  to  t>e  fair  in  allowing 
foreign  business  to  compete  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contracts  in  many  areas.  Reciprocity 
is  definitely  needed.  Where  we  differ  from  the 
Buy  America  amendment  is  in  the  preferred 
fipproach  to  achieve  nondiscriminatory  pro- 
curements by  foreign  governments. 

The  amendment  has  several  flaws.  First,  it 
would  constrain  the  President's  power  to  ne- 
gotiate with  foreign  governments  by  marnJat- 
ing  retaliation  on  a  strict  schedule.  Experiertce 


has  shown  tftat  eliminating  the  President's 
flexibility  in  such  situations  is  a  rK>-win  scenar- 
k>.  Countermeasures  would  Inevitably  be  taken 
by  the  foreign  government  involved,  and  the 
goal  of  open  markets  artd  free  trade  wouM  be 
destroyed. 

Second,  ttie  amendment  woukj  raise  the 
profile  of  procurement  disputes  with  foreign 
governments  to  a  highly  visible  and  formal 
legal  kind  of  settlement.  Businesses  attest  to 
the  fact  that  the  t>est  and  most  lasting  results 
are  achieved  by  a  decidedly  more  low-key  ap- 
proach. Since  the  signing  of  the  International 
Agreement  on  Government  Procurement  in 
1979,  American  businesses  have  been  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  come  forward  In  a  public 
and  forceful  way  to  present  evkJence  that  they 
have  been  discrimlr»ted  against  by  a  foreign 
government  in  its  procurement  process.  They 
have  a  legitimate  fear  VnaX  even  if  they  shouM 
prevail  with  the  foreign  government  in  this  In- 
starKe,  overt  or  subtle  retaliation  would  be 
certain  to  be  taken  against  them  by  tiie  for- 
eign government  with  regard  to  ttW  other 
tNJSiness  in  that  country.  Those  successes 
which  have  been  achieved  have  occurred 
through  quiet  work  under  Presidential  discre- 
tion, wittiout  going  throijgh  tfie  dispute  settle- 
ment mechanism  required  by  the  Buy  America 
provisions  of  H.R.3. 

Third,  the  requirement  for  a  fixed  period  Km- 
itatk}n  on  formal  disptite  settlement  proce- 
dures forces  ttie  President  to  consider  Interv 
tlonally  vk}lating  U.S.  intematk>nal  obl)gatk>ns 
under  the  International  Agreement  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement.  Since  no  time  limit  now 
exists  on  dispute  settlement  cases,  tt>e  United 
States  would  tiave  to  take  steps  against  a 
country  even  though  an  international  panel  of 
reviewers  might  not  have  yet  reached  a  con- 
clusion on  ttie  valklity  of  our  claims.  As  the 
United  States  enters  a  new  round  of  multilat- 
eral trade  talks  aimed  at  achieving  consensus 
on  new  trade  disciplines,  this  kind  of  require- 
ment will  not  er>hance  American  credibility. 

Fourth,  it  Is  entirely  possible  that  this  provi- 
sion would  \>e  very  costly  to  put  into  effect. 
While  an  amendment  was  added  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Operatkjns  Committee  requirir>g  the 
Presklent  to  include  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  a  statement  of  the  costs  of  this  bill 
in  terms  of  Federal  Government  procurement, 
the  proviskjn  would  still  elimirtate  a  great  deal 
of  competition  in  the  U.S.  market,  resulting  in 
increased  costs  on  many  Government  con- 
tracts. In  addition,  given  the  extensive  reviews 
required  by  the  legislation,  ttie  administrative 
costs  of  this  bill  alor>e  could  be  substantial. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Konnyu  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  this  unwise  provision  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka]. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  gentleman  from 
California's  amendment. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  strikes 
from  H.R.  3  provisions  which  would 
for  the  first  time  set  U.S.  Government 
procurement  practices  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  of  other  nations. 
Later  today,  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  will  offer  a  broader  amend- 
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ment   that   would   also   remove   this 
same  language. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  both  of 
these  amendments  because  the  Buy 
American  Act  amendments  contained 
in  HJl.  3  are  both  fair  to  our  trading 
partners  and  effective  in  strengthen- 
ing our  trade  policy. 

The  Buy  American  provisions  of  this 
trade  bill  were  originally  introduced  as 
HJl.  1750  by  the  most  distinguished 
chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  that  commit- 
tee's ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
HoRTOR.  These  provisions  deal  solely 
with  U.S.  Government  procurement. 

Countries  have  frequently  favored 
Government  purchase  of  domestic 
goods  as  a  nontariff  barrier  against 
foreign  goods.  Government  procure- 
ment is  not  covered  by  the  GATT 
agreement,  largely  because  it  has  been 
standard  practice  for  countries  to  use 
government  procurement  to  promote 
strategtic  economic  development  at 
home. 

Only  in  1979  was  agreement  reached 
on  a  Government  Procurement  Code 
which  limits  discrimination  against 
foreign  firms  in  government  procure- 
ment practices. 

Only  20  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  have  signed  the  code. 
The  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  has  found  some  of  the  signa- 
tors,  notably  Italy,  France,  and  Japan, 
to  be  lax  In  their  compliance  with  the 
code.  The  most  recent  statistics  avail- 
able to  GAO  show  that,  even  assuming 
full  compliance  with  the  code,  the 
United  States  opened  up  four  times 
more  of  our  Government  market  than 
all  of  the  other  signatory  governments 
combined. 

The  Buy  American  provisions  seek 
to  address  trade  inequities  that  result 
when  countries  do  not  agree  to  sign 
the  Government  Procurement  Code 
and  when  signators  do  not  comply 
with  its  terms. 

Most  important,  the  Buy  American 
Act  amendments  allow  for  flexibility 
by  the  President  or  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, bureaus,  and  agencies.  Ex- 
ceptions are  allowed  when  found  to  be 
in  the  public  interest  or  in  order  to 
prevent  a  monopoly. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  memo- 
randums of  understanding  with  for- 
eign governments  can  be  used  to  waive 
provisions  of  the  Buy  American  provi- 
sions by  a  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive, if  so  delegated  by  the  President. 
Memorandums  of  understanding  are 
frequently  used  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  avoid  Buy  American  re- 
strictions. It  is  most  appropriate  that 
the  President  make  this  determina- 
tion, for  we  need  to  have  a  balancing 
of  U.S.  interests  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment cannot  provide. 

The  disagreement  before  us  in  this 
amendment  represents  the  fimdamen- 
tal  issue  that  divides  this  body  on 


tra  le  policy.  This  disagreement  is  over 
wh  "ther  or  not  the  United  States  will 
poi  sess  the  ability  to  establish  a  level 
pla/ing  field  or  whether  we  will 
pui  sue  the  administration's  version  of 
un:  lateral  free  trade. 

Ihe  administration  would  have  us 
l)elieve  free  trade  can  be  achieved  by 
blind  faith  in  the  willingness  of  other 
na^ons  to  engage  in  free  trade.  I  wish 
thi^  were  true  but  the  facts  do  not 
support  it. 

"^e  key  to  achieving  free  trade  in 
thQ  world  today  is  reciprocity.  Reci- 
prckity  is  essential  because  free  trade 
onl^  works  when  everyone  abides  by 
tha  same  rules.  This  concept  best  em- 
l}o4ies  the  theme  of  this  trade  bill  and 
of  (he  Buy  American  provisions  in  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  U.S.  economy  had 
suA  unprecedented  strength  in  the 
years  following  World  War  II  that  we 
wefe  able  to  sustain  our  own  growth 
an^  that  of  other  nations  as  well.  But 
tinies  have  changed  and  so  must  we. 

I  recognize  that  our  response  to 
unfair  trade  practices  is  just  one  of 
thq  things  that  must  change.  I  recog- 
niz^  that  unfair  trade  practices  cannot 
ac(l)unt  for  most  of  our  trade  imbal- 
anqe;  but  if  we  are  asking  our  workers 
andl  our  businesses  to  be  more  com- 
peative.  the  least  that  Congress  can 
dois  to  deliver  fair  rules  for  the  game. 

"ifhere  is  no  better  place  to  begin 
th$n  Government  procurement.  If  the 
U.S.  Government  will  not  agree  to  Buy 
American  goods  with  U.S.  tax  dollars 
paid  by  our  citizens,  who  will? 

^en  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Buflget  seemed  to  endorse  the  Buy 
American  provisions  in  this  bill  at  a 
Go|i/emment  Operations  hearing  in 
March.  At  that  time.  OMB's  Adminis- 
trator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
aclinowledged  that  the  administration 
wai  still  formulating  a  position  on  the 
bill  but  went  on  to  say: 

We  do  not  view  this  legislation  as  protec- 
tionist in  nature.  Rather,  its  purpose  is  to 
improve  the  operation  of  the  International 
Agreement  on  Government  Procurement. 

Ito  doubt  many  in  the  executive 
brs  nch  would  like  to  pursue  their  pur- 
chiLses  without  consideration  for  U.S. 
tra  ie  concerns.  This  is  a  luxury  we  can 
no  longer  afford.  Increased  productivi- 
ty cannot  come  without  effort  and 
wH  hout  short-term  sacrifices  for  long- 
tei  m  gain. 

I  '.S.  trade  and  economic  competitive- 
nei  s  must  be  elevated  in  our  priorities 
to  the  level  of  a  national  security 
issie.  We  cannot  be  secure  if  we  are 
noi  productive.  The  Buy  American 
provisions  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
strategically  guide  our  economy  back 
to  ja  position  of  strength  in  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
th^  amendment. 

llr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yi<  Id  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
lo'  VB.  [Mr.  Lightfoot]. 

]  Ir.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ria;  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
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the  gelitleman  from  California  [Mr. 
KoNNY  J]  to  strike  title  X  of  the  bill. 

X  would  impose  on  the  U.S. 
Trade  1  lepresentative  a  number  of  re- 
quirements intended  to  open  up  for- 
eign government  procurement  markets 
to  U.S.  exporters.  That  is  a  goal  every- 
one can  support,  but  the  simple  truth 
is  that  ;itle  X  will  not  get  us  there.  In- 
stead, t  Itle  X  most  likely  will  result  in 
a  tit-f)r-tat  chain  reaction  which 
would  worsen  the  current  situation 
and  raise  costs  to  the  American  tax- 
payer ie  the  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let's  take  a  moment 
to  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  appropri- 
ate rolK  of  the  Government  procure- 
ment process.  I  believe  the  answer  to 
that  qu  sstion  is  to  provide  the  Govern- 
ment w  ith  quality  goods  and  services  it 
needs  in  the  most  cost  efficient 
mannei  possible.  In  carrying  out  that 
function,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  tax  payers  to  keep  costs  to  the  bare 
minimi!  m. 

If  foreign  goods  or  services  turn  out 
to  be  m  ore  cost  effective  than  those  of 
domest  c  producers,  then  it  becomes  a 
judgment  as  to  how  far  we  are  willing 
to  spend  our  own  tax  dollars  to  make 
up  the  difference  to  buy  American 
product  s.  It  is  in  this  regard  that  I  be- 
lieve til  le  X  would  go  much  too  far  in 
the  ef f«  ct  it  would  have. 

What  is  particularly  alarming  about 
title  X  is  that  no  one  knows  how  some 
of  the  requirements  in  this  title  will 
affect  our  trade  policy  because  they 
have  n(  >t  been  given  thorough  enough 
consideration.  In  fact,  the  bill  which 
contairs  these  requirements  spent  a 
total  cF  only  about  10  days  in  the 
Commi;tee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. It  is  also  my  understanding 
that  the  bill  was  not  even  considered 
by  th(!  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  where  it  probably  belonged  in 
the  firs  t  place. 

As  a  member  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  still  have 
some  unanswered  questions  about  the 
potential  impact  title  X  would  have  on 
our  trside  policy,  and  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  has  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  the  language  in  this  title  is 
le  that  he  is  unable  to  deter- 
lat  he  is  required  to  do.  What 
Trade  Representative  does 
that  he  had  plenty  of  author- 
Ideal  with  the  problem  under 
law  and  that  he  will  continue 
[hat  authority  to  help  American 
exporters  in  a  less  confrontational, 
more  productive  approach  to  gaining 
Lo  foreign  government  procure- 
ment markets. 

In  cohclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  title  X 
is  anot  ler  well-intended  but  simplistic 
solutio  1  to  a  complex  problem  that  it 
will  net  help  solve.  It's  expensive,  it 
would  }e  extremely  difficult  to  imple- 
ment, 1  ind  it's  bad  public  policy— plain 
and  simple.  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
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leagues     to     support     the     Konnyu 
amendment  to  delete  title  X. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  ErdreichI. 

Mr.  E31DREICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  motion  to  strike. 

The  Buy  America  provisions  are  very 
simply  provisions  for  reciprocity.  Why 
on  Earth  should  we  perpetuate  Uncle 
Sam  being  Uncle  Patsy,  where  our 
companies  cannot  get  into  foreign 
markets.  Those  nations  will  not  buy 
our  products.  This  very  simply  says, 
"OK,  if  you  want  as  a  matter  of  just 
fairness  and  equity,  as  a  matter  of  rec- 
iprocity, your  country's  companies  will 
have  the  chance  to  sell  their  products 
to  our  Government  agencies  when 
they  go  about  the  business  of  procure- 
ment." 

Just  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
a  small  businessman  from  Birming- 
ham, AL.  visit  me.  He  does  not  deal 
much  in  international  trade,  but  he 
was  seeking  to  obtain  an  opportunity 
to  sell  to  the  South  Korean  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  South  Korea  said, 
"Well,  we  might  talk  to  you  some," 
but  they  said,  "There  is  one  extra  pro- 
vision we  want  to  make  you  familiar 
with." 
He  said,  "What  is  that?" 
They  said,  "We  want  to  assure  that 
your  contract,  if  you  get  a  contract 
with  us,  will  include  a  50-percent  pur- 
chase of  South  Korean  products  and 
services  inside  your  contract  with 
us"— a  slight  little  added  requirement 
to  this  small  businessman  when  he 
was  seeking  to  make  that  sale  to  that 
particular  nation. 

Yes.  indeed,  these  other  coimtries 
put  all  sorts  of  requirements,  or  in 
many  instances  just  slap  prohibitions 
of  our  products  going  into  their  mar- 
kets or  being  purchased  by  their  pro- 
curement agencies. 

It  is  past  time  that  we  add  teeth  to  a 
Buy  America  provision.  What  is  wrong 
with  insisting  on  reciprocity?  It  is  time 
that  we  put  that  and  keep  that  in  this 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding  this  time  and  commend  him 
for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  in  the 
trade  bill  was  originally  introduced  as 
H.R.  1750.  The  Buy  America  provision 
would  force  the  closure  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment procurement  markets  as  the 
primary  means  of  increasing  our  lever- 
age over  foreign  countries  which  we 
believe  have  offensive  government 
procurement  practices. 

The  legislation  was  jointly  referred 
to  both  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  Government  Operations 


Committee.  This  provision  was  incor- 
porated into  H.R.  3  as  the  title  on 
Government  Operations,  without  ever 
being  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  A  provision  that 
can  affect  up  to  200  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  purchasing  deserves  at  least 
to  be  looked  at  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  before  we  rush  to 
inclusion  of  it  in  this  overall  trade 
package. 

Unilateral  closure  of  our  Govern- 
ment procurement  markets  would  vio- 
late our  international  commitments, 
as  well. 

Enactment  of  this  provision  could 
subject  our  exporters  to  possible  retal- 
iation. 

Further,  it  is  an  expensive  provision. 
It  would  eliminate  much  of  the  compe- 
tition in  the  U.S.  procurement  mar- 
kets, leading  to  greater  costs  for  the 
products  acquired  under  the  procure- 
ment process. 

We  already  have  a  mechanism  to  en- 
courage countries  to  eliminate  their 
Buy  National  provisions.  In  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979,  the  Congress 
legislated  a  powerful  incentive  to  non- 
signatory  countries  to  the  Internation- 
al Government  Procurement  Code  to 
get  rid  of  their  own  Buy  National  poli- 
cies and  join  the  code.  The  incentive— 
we  totally  deny  them  access  to  our 
code-covered  market  until  such  time 
that  they  take  steps  to  do  away  with 
their  Buy  National  policies. 

Currently,  disputes  between  U.S. 
firms  and  foreign  trading  partners  go 
to  the  USTR  for  a  quiet  low-key  set- 
tlement. The  Buy  America  provision 
would  make  these  disputes  highly  pub- 
licized legal  cases. 
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Firms  prefer  to  keep  these  disputes 
in  low  profile,  becaue  they  fear  nega- 
tive publicity  could  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  their  business  in  the  country  with 
whom  they  have  the  dispute. 

The  Buy  America  provision  would 
tie  the  President's  hands  in  dealing 
with  other  countries  suspected  of  trad- 
ing violations  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  our  colleagues 
by  all  means  to  support  this  most  im- 
portant amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland],  whose 
State  is  the  home  of  the  great  Smith 
&  Wesson. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
let  Smith  &  Wesson  know  that  the 
gentleman  gave  them  that  plug  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
the  inclusion  of  the  Brooks-Horton 
Buy  America  Act  of  1987  in  the  trade 
bill,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  resist 
all  efforts  to  delete  it. 

The  mix  of  principles  which  should 
guide  our  national  trade  policy  is  cer- 
tainly a  matter  of  fair  debate,  and  I 
would  agree  that  the  ramifications  of 


a  number  of  initiatives  in  this  area  are 
only  understandable,  if  at  all,  by 
economists.  But  I  believe  that  there  is 
fundamental  agreement  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  single  principle  which 
ought  to  undergird  the  world  trading 
system  is  fairness.  The  products  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  enjoy  the  same 
access  to  the  West  German  market,  as 
the  products  of  West  Germany  have 
to  Japan's  market,  and  the  products  of 
Japan  have  to  the  market  of  the 
United  States.  I  thought  we  had  recog- 
nized that  free  trade  meant  fair  trade. 
And  I  thought  this  trade  bill  was  a  re- 
flection of  the  fact  that  there  do  exist 
situations  in  which  the  principle  of 
fairness  does  not  apply  to  trade,  and 
that  those  situations  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 

Nowhere,  it  seems  to  me,  is  it  more 
important  that  we  ensure  that  princi- 
ple of  fairness  is  scrupulously  applied 
than  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
U.S.  Government  buys  products  from 
abroad.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Brooks-Horton  legislation  which  com- 
prises title  X  of  this  bill.  This  title 
simply  prohibits  U.S.  Government 
agencies  from  purchasing  goods  from 
nations  whose  governments  discrimi- 
nate against  U.S.  goods  and  services  in 
making  procurements.  What  could  be 
fairer  than  that?  What  could  better 
reflect  the  principle  which  ought  to 
guide  U.S.  procurement  policy? 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  had  to  try  and  explain  to 
constituents,  as  I  have,  why  the  U.S. 
Government  should  buy  foreign  prod- 
ucts at  all.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  espe- 
cially when  you  are  speaking,  as  I 
have,  with  employees  of  firms  that 
have  lost  U.S.  Government  contracts 
to  foreign  competition.  It  is  difficult 
for  those  people  to  accept  the  fact 
that  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  sell  our 
products  to  foreign  governments,  our 
Government  must  be  willing  to  buy 
overseas.  Sure,  we  can  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  domestic  firms  as  the  various 
Buy  America  clauses  do,  but  we  cannot 
shut  foreign  goods  out  of  our  Govern- 
ment's $200  billion  procurement 
market  and  expect  our  products  to  be 
welcomed  by  the  purchasing  agents  of 
other  countries.  That  argument, 
which  I  happen  to  believe  to  be  true,  is 
tough  to  sell.  And  it  becomes  impossi- 
ble when  we  are  confronted  with  in- 
stances in  which  other  governments 
maintain  procurement  practices  that 
discriminate  against  foreign  firms. 
Title  X  of  this  bill  says  those  practices 
must  cease,  as  the  price  for  continued 
access  by  the  products  of  the  countries 
maintaining  them  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment procurement  market.  That's 
called  fairness.  I  am  frankly  surprised 
that  there  is  any  question  about  it. 

I  have  heard  the  arguments  from 
those  opposed  to  this  provision  of  the 
bill,  or  other  provisions,  or  amend- 
ments: arguments  which  say,  "No,  let's 
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not  do  that,  the  risks  of  retaliation  are 
too  great."  From  those  arguments  you 
would  think  that  the  United  SUtes 
enjojrs  a  favorable  position  in  world 
trade  today,  that  our  products  enjoy 
free  access  to  other  markets,  that  free 
trade  rather  than  discriminatory  trade 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  If  that  were 
true,  perhaps  retaliation  would  be  a 
real  threat— if  a  good  situation  were 
going  to  be  made  bad.  perhaps  we 
would  have  something  to  fear.  But  we 
must  deal  with  a  system  of  world  trade 
badly  In  need  of  reform.  And  if  there 
is  ever  to  be  reform,  this  Nation 
cannot  be  afraid  to  identify  countries 
that  give  lip  service  to  the  notion  of 
free  trade  while  in  practice  preventing 
its  existence.  And  it  cannot  hesitate  to 
use  whatever  leverage  is  available  to 
encourage  those  countries  to  adopt 
new  policies  which  will  bring  their 
words  in  line  with  their  deeds.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  this  title  and  of  this 
MIL  Both  deserve  our  support. 

Mi.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Horton]. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Government  Operations  Committee 
reported  out  the  Buy  America  Act 
after  having  a  hearing  which  was  held 
on  Wednesday.  March  25.  At  that 
hearing  one  of  the  witnesses  was 
Robert  Bedell,  who  is  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  in  the  OMB. 

In  his  testimony  on  this  bill  he 
sUted: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
promote  full  and  open  competition  in  the 
award  of  contracts  by  our  Government  in 
accordance  with  the  asreement  and  Insist 
on  like  treatment  by  others. 

Now  this  is  the  only  witness  that  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  the  administration 
from  OMB.  He  further  says: 

We  believe  that  the  Buy  America  amend- 
ments of  1987  have  similar  objectives.  We 
support  these  objectives.  We  do  not  view 
this  legislation  as  protectionist  in  nature. 
Rather,  its  purpose  is  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  international  agreement  on  gov- 
ernment procurement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  introduced  this 
biU— Mr.  Brooks  and  myself— in  order 
to  provide  for  open  procurement  and 
make  sure  that  we  were  being  treated 
fairly.  The  International  Agreement 
of  Government  Procurement,  was 
signed  in  1979  by  the  United  States 
and  18  other  countries. 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HoRTOH ]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Horton]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Chairman.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks 
and  state  that  I  strongly  oppose  this 
amdidment.  and  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  that  sterling 
speech  which  he  made  here  on  the 
floot'  of  the  House. 

Mn  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  {Mr.  Konnyu]  and  in  strong  support 
of  \h$  Buy  American  provisions  in  the  t>tll. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long  been  a  supporter 
of  Bvy  American  legislation.  In  fact,  I  fought 
for  Buy  American  amendments  In  tt>e  past  for 
hand  tools,  paper  for  Social  Security  cards, 
and  iheavy  electrical  equipment.  I  am  also 
continuing  my  fight  on  the  9-milllmeter  hand- 
gun, firmly  convinced  that  it  is  in  our  national 
InterAst  for  our  Defense  Departntent  to  Buy 
Amefican  wtienever  U.S.  products  are  com- 
petitive and  would  not  compromise  our  de- 
fense preparedness.  I  remain  of  the  belief  that 
U.S.  tax  dollars  should  t>e  used  to  support 
Ame0can  industry  whenever  possible  in  Gov- 
ernment procurement. 

The  Buy  American  provisions  in  the  commit- 
tee l|ill  embody  an  important  concept  of  that 
philosophy.  Courrtries  which  practice  unfair 
tradei  against  tf>e  United  States  should  not  be 
alkMfjBd  to  benefit  by  bidding  on  U.S.  Govern- 
ment contracts.  To  permit  such  would  add 
irtsull  to  injury  arKi  starxf  the  concepts  of  fair 
trade  and  reciprocity  on  their  heads.  Accord- 
<ngly>  the  committee  bill  prevents  nations 
whicll  discriminate  against  U.S.  goods  and 
services  from  particlpatirtg  in  Government  pro- 
cureifient.  That  provision  is  not  only  just,  it  is 
essefitial. 

I  join  my  good  friernls  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Brooks,  and  New  York,  Mr.  Horton,  in 
urgino  Members  to  vote  down  this  amendment 
arKJ  iupport  the  committee  provisions.  Let's 
not  Have  U.S.  tax  dollars  supporting  nations 
that  discriminate  against  fair  U.S.  trade.  Let's 
pres4rve  integrity  in  our  Buy  American  Pro- 
gram 

Ml.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  18 
com  tries  signed  that,  and  it  is  our 
vievi,  based  on  the  testimony  which  we 
received  in  the  hearing  from  the  GAO 
and  others,  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
thati  our  doors  are  open,  according  to 
the  information  that  we  received,  in 
the  last  year  for  which  figures  were 
pubi  icly  available,  64  percent  of  the 
noni  lefense  U.S.  Government  procure- 
men  ts  were  open  to  foreign  participa- 
tion but  only  24  percent  were  avail- 
able in  other  countries  to  our  country. 

M'.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  undertand  that  there  are 
orgajnizations  that  are  in  favor  of  this 
Buy  America  Act.  AT&T,  for  example, 
has  informed  me  that  they  are  in 
favor  of  the  Buy  America  Act. 

I  h&ve  a  letter  from  Apple  Comput- 
ic,  signed  by  James  Johnson,  di- 
)r,  government  affairs,  in  which 
lys: 

Apple  Compxtter,  Inc., 

Reston,  VA. 
Prank  Horton, 
Mem  ber  of  Congress,  Raybum  Office  Build- 
Hig,  Washington,  DC. 

DAr  Congressman  Horton:  The  leader- 
ship and  employees  of  Apple  Computer  In- 
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corporate  il  are  pleased  to  give  you  our 
strong  and  unqualified  support  for  the  Buy 
American  Act  of  1987.  We  wish  to  commend 
you  for  ]k>ur  tireless  efforts  to  Insure  that 
true  competition  exists  in  foreign  govern- 
ment procurement.  The  legislation  which 
you  have  sponsored  will  help  bring  common 
sense  andj  fair  play  to  our  govenunent's  pur- 
chasing policies. 

We  agr4e  with  the  intent  of  your  legisla- 
tion to  support  American  companies  in  their 
efforts  tofsell  products  abroad.  This  legisla- 
tion send*  an  important  message  to  foreign 
govemmelits  that,  in  fact,  forbid,  prohibit 
and  frustrate  attempts  by  American  compa- 
nies to  s€|l  to  their  governments.  It  provides 
them  with  a  meaningful  incentive  to  remove 
unfair  discriminatory  trade  barriers. 

In  almdsi  every  developing  nation  In  the 
world,  aslwell  as  many  major  industrialized 
nations,  American  companies  are  forbidden 
or  frustrafted  in  their  attempts  to  sell  prod- 
ucts to  ttke  governments  as  well  as  in  the 
conmierciai  marketplaces  of  those  countries. 
As  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  In  the  April 
9,  1987,  Government  Operations  Committee 
Report,  tl  lese  barriers  to  free  and  fair  trade 
are  erect«  d  even  by  those  countries  who  sell 
products  ;o  the  United  States  Government. 
In  too  mariy  cases  our  openness  is  not  recip- 
rocated by  most  foreign  governments. 

For  these  reasons  we  fully  support  the 
Buy  Amei  lean  Act  of  1987. 
Sine  erely, 

James  A.R.  Johnson, 
,  Hrector,  Government  Affairs, 

Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

Mr.  E  ROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  n  tinutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Commitlee  on  Ways  and  Means,  a 
longtime  descendant  of  early  Florida 
resident) . 

Mr.  G^BONS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Cl^airman,  we  share  jurisdiction 
with  the  Conmiittee  on  Government 
Operatic  ns  of  this  subject  matter.  Mr. 
Brooks  i  lent  his  amendment  to  us,  and 
while  we  never  considered  it  in  the  full 
committje,  we  did  consider  it  at  the 
staff  level.  Mr.  Brook's  staff  worked 
with  our  staff,  and  we  worked  out 
what  we  thought  were  our  major  dif- 
ferences, 

We  hiive  a  Government  Procure- 
ment Co  de  that  was  entered  into  after 
the  Tok;  ro  round.  I  must  say  that  the 
Govemnient  Procurement  Code  has 
not  worl:ed  as  well  for  U.S.  manufac- 
tiu-ers  an  it  has  for  other  manufactur- 
ers. I  think  that  Mr.  Brook's  amend- 
ment to  the  Government  Procurement 
Code  wi  1  be  a  healthy  stick  to  help 
get  recif  rocity  in  this  area,  and  there- 
fore I  su  pport  the  Broolcs  amendment. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Konnyo]  has  10 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Teecas  [Mr.  Brooks]  has  5  min- 
utes renviining. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  !  minute  to  the  gentlewonuui 
from  Mtbryland  [Mrs.  BEim£T]. 


Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  title 
X  of  the  trade  bill  contains  amend- 
ments to  title  41,  section  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  more  conunonly 
known  as  Buy  America. 

There  is  a  need  for  Buy  America  leg- 
islation. Title  X,  contrary  to  what  you 
might  think,  weakens  the  current  Buy 
America  law. 

Buy  America  is  based  on  a  simple 
premise:  American  taxpayer  dollars 
are  better  spent  on  goods  and  services 
manufactured  or  developed  in  the 
United  States. 

Americans  pay  taxes  on  hard  earned 
wages.  We  here,  in  Congress,  are  con- 
stitutionally and— morally— charged 
with  spending  their  money  in  their 
best  interest. 

I  submit  America's  best  interest  in- 
cludes keeping  Americans  employed.  If 
the  United  States  buys  from  American 
firms,  more  Americans  will  have  work. 
Too  often,  we  hear  bandied  about 
these  Chambers  that  it's  cheaper  over- 
seas—that the  product  is  better  made 
overseas. 

It  is  cheaper?  Yes,  only  if  you  ignore 
the  42.1  cents  out  of  every  dollar  that 
goes  back— by  way  of  taxes— to  United 
States,  State,  and  local  coffers. 

Our  country  has  minimum  wage, 
child  labor,  and  environmental  laws. 
Because  of  this,  the  United  States  is  a 
better  place  to  live.  However,  these 
laws  carry  a  cost.  A  cost  that  has  been 
placed  on  U.S.  firms.  If  we  were  to 
repeal  the  laws  that  protect  our  work- 
ers and  the  workplace,  we,  in  the 
United  States,  could  beat  the  competi- 
tion overseas.  But,  our  workers,  our 
constituents  would  suffer.  How  can  we 
condone  such  abuses  abroad?  How  can 
we  spend  U.S.  foreign  aid  dollars  on 
one  hand  to  improve  the  condition  of 
our  fellow  man  in  the  world,  and  then 
with  our  trade  policy  subsidize  sweat 
shops  overseas? 

Congress  can  and  must  be  the  court 
of  equity  for  the  American  workers— 
who  are  our  constituents.  We  are  the 
ones  responsible  for  keeping  Amer- 
ica—and not  Japan— working. 

A  vote  against  Buy  America,  to  me. 
is  tantamount  to  an  admission  that 
Americans  can't  do  the  job. 
Title  X  weakens  Buy  America. 
Not  only  can  you  drive  a  Japanese 
truck,  but  you  can  also  power  a 
French  train  through  a  gaping  loop- 
hole—as long  as  these  engines  of  our 
destruction  are  assembled  in  a  "least 
developed  country"  as  defined  by 
GATT. 

And,  if  a  constituent  is  the  sole  sup- 
plier of  a  product  to  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  can  go  shopping 
overseas.  Why  overseas?  If  one  Ameri- 
can company  can  make  something, 
why  not  another? 

Last,  the  Department  of  Defense  can 
exempt  Federal  agency  procurement 
by  including  that  procurement  in  a 
memorandiun  of  understanding.  Need 
I  remind  you  these  memoranda  are 


classified,  and  we,  in  Congress,  only 
see  them  if  we  have  a  need  to  know? 

If  you  want  Buy  American— that  is  if 
you  spell  buy— b-u-y,  then  you  will 
vote  for  the  Konnyu  amendment  strik- 
ing title  X.  If  you  want  By  America— 
that  is  if  you  spell  bye— b-y-e.  as  in 
bye-bye  to  American  tax  dollars  over- 
seas to  foreign  workers,  then  vote 
against  the  Konnyu  amendment. 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks],  who  is  enti- 
tled to  finish  up,  has  only  5  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Konnyu]  has  9  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Swindall]. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  Buy  American 
argument  inadvertently  sends  the 
wrong  message  to  our  own  industries 
as  well  as  our  foreign  competition. 

While  I  am  supportive  of  efforts  to 
encourage  the  purchase  of  American 
goods,  current  marketing  efforts  to  en- 
courage the  American  people  to  buy 
American  reflects  a  fimdamental  lack 
of  understanding  as  to  the  complexity 
of  the  trade  issue. 

For  example,  for  the  last  several 
years  we  have  engaged  in  ad  cam- 
paigns that  encourage  p>eople  to  buy 
any  label  that  says  "Made  in  Amer- 
ica." Rather  than  encoiu-aging  people 
to  buy  American  products  simply  be- 
cause they  carry  such  a  label,  we 
ought  to  be  encouraging  individuals  to 
buy  products  that  are  made  in  Amer- 
ica because  the  label  infers  "Made 
Better  in  America."  Which  I  hope  that 
all  American  goods  are  of  the  highest 
quality,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
some  of  our  goods  are  not.  And  this 
fact  is  underscored  by  the  most  recent 
trade  figures. 

It  has  been  widely  reported  that 
unfair  trade  practices  account  for  only 
15  percent  of  the  $170  billion  trade 
deficit.  That  means  that  with  com- 
pletely open  markets  we  would  still 
have  $145  billion  in  trade  deficits.  We 
must  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that 
we  have  lost  some  of  oxu-  competitive 
edge. 

To  now  respond  by  prohibiting  the 
Federal  Government  from  procuring 
goods  from  other  nations  is  missing 
the  point  entirely  and  encouraging  us 
to  avoid  rather  than  confront  the  real 
problems. 

Instead  of  focusing  our  attention  on 
merely  purchasing  goods  because  they 
are  made  in  America  I  believe  that  we 
need  to  focus  on  how  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  goods  to  the  point  that 
people  will  automatically  buy  Ameri- 
can goods  because  they  know  that 
American  goods  are  made  better.  That 


in  a  nut  shell  is  the  American  tradi- 
tion and  that  in  a  nut  shell  is  how 
America  will  regain  its  competitive 
edge. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  strike  the  forced  Buy 
American  provisions  so  that  we  can 
move  forward  in  addressing  the  real 
problems  that  have  caused  our  trade 
deficit  rather  than  trying  to  camou- 
flage them. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  going  to  take  any  time, 
but  I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  I 
very  much  appreciate  his  making  this 
effort  on  behalf  of  those  in  California 
who  are  concerned  about  the  issue  he 
is  addressing.  It  is  a  tough  problem 
and  the  gentleman  is  doing  a  fine  job 
and  I  really  appreciate  this  effort. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Konnyu  amendment  striking  title  X. 
This  title  amends  the  Buy  America 
Act  to  place  severe  new  restrictions  on 
U.S.  Government  procurement. 

The  so-called  Broolts  provisions  es- 
tablish a  flat  prohibition  against  the 
awarding  of  any  UJS.  Government  pro- 
curement contract  to  countries  that 
discriminate  against  U.S.  goods  and 
services  in  any  category.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  foreign  bidders  already  have  a 
penalty  of  12  percent.  50  percent  in 
the  case  of  limited  defense  contracts 
that  are  even  available  to  foreign 
firms,  because  of  price  preferences 
given  to  UJS.  firms.  Now  we  want  to 
say  no  to  foreign  contractors.  Of 
course  at  the  same  time  we  will  be 
pulling  the  rug  out  from  under  U.S. 
firms  that  are  seeking  to  bid  in  foreign 
markets. 

Government  procurement  in  all 
coimtries,  including  the  United  States 
is  carefully  regulated  and  controlled, 
with  certain  departments,  entities,  and 
types  of  products  restricted  and  others 
totally  open.  The  Brooks  provisions 
basically  state  that  the  United  States 
may  keep  its  own  restriction  but  other 
countries  must  not  discriminate 
against  U.S.  efforts  to  bid  in  foreign 
markets.  This  is  unrealistic  and  con- 
trary to  our  international  agreements. 
The  Brooks  provisions  do  waive  the 
prohibition  for  those  coimtries  that 
are  signatories  to  the  Government 
Procurement  Code.  However,  it  estat^ 
lishes  what  amounts  to  a  imilateral 
dispute  settlement  procedure  designed 
to  determine  whether  a  code  country 
is  in  good  standing.  This  in  itself  Is  a 
violation  of  the  code's  own  dispute  set- 
tlement procedures.  Also,  the  Brooks 
provisions  would  have  the  effect  of 
eliminating   other   legitimate   foreign 
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competition,  and  give  code  signatories 
a  significant  new  benefit  for  which 
they  have  paid  no  concessions. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Climger]. 

Mr.  CUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  underscore  the  point 
thai  was  made  by  our  colleague  from 
Florida.  Mr.  Onaoifs.  That  is  that  we 
do  have  a  Government  procurement 
code.  It  has  not  worked  as  well  for  the 
IJnlted  States  as  we  had  hoped.  We 
have  not  gotten  the  kind  of  reciprocity 
we  would  hope. 

What  this  provision  in  this  bill 
would  do  is  give  some  teeth  to  our  abil- 
ity to  enforce  what  many  nations  in 
the  world  have  already  agreed  to.  and 
that  is  to  provide  open  procurement 
for  their  government  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  spoke  at  length  during  general 
debate  about  the  merits  of  the  title 
which  the  amendment  would  delete, 
and  do  not  want  to  repeat  myself  here. 
I  would  take  the  time  of  the  Members 
only  to  state  my  view  that  the  lan- 
guage which  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  approved  by  voice 
vote  would  be  extremely  helpful  in  ex- 
panding Government  procurement 
markets  for  American  businesses  over- 


to 


This  title  has  been  attacked  as  pro- 
tectionist legislation  which  would  en- 
courage retaliation  by  our  trading 
partners.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  opposed  the 
Gephardt  amendment,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  measures  which  are 
protectionist  and  which  would  encour- 
age retaliation.  I  am  convinced  that 
title  X  does  not  by  any  means  fit  this 
description.  Title  X  would  to  the  con- 
trary force  other  coimtrles  to  open 
their  Government  markets,  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis,  to  American- 
made  products.  It  is  entirely  consistent 
with  a  philosophy  of  freer  trade. 

The  title  has  also  been  attacked  as 
potentially  costly  because  it  would 
supposedly  increase  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment procuirements.  This  is  an- 
other criticism  which  cannot  stand  the 
light  of  careful  scrutiny.  If  our  Gov- 
ernment is  successful  in  using  title  X 
to  open  foreign  markets,  American 
producers  will  sell  more  goods  abroad, 
hire  more  workers,  and  pay  more 
taxes.  Only  if  the  administration  fails 
to  use  the  law  properly  will  we  prohib- 
it foreign  vendors  from  selling  to  Fed- 
eral agencies.  I  might  support  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  be- 
lieved that  the  administration  were  in- 
capable of  implementing  the  title  to 
best  advantage.  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  abilities  of  the  adminis- 
tration, though;  and  because  I  know  it 
will  use  the  law  well,  I  believe,  that 
the  net  result  for  the  Grovemment  will 
be  more  revenue,  not  more  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  criticisms  of  title 
X  are  misplaced.  I  urge  my  colleagues 


Join  me  in  opposing  the  amend- 
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KONNYU.    Mr. 
yidd  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  we  have 
dMie  the  initial  maneuvering  on  this 
bill,  let  us  look  at  some  real  specific 
problems. 

The  first  problem  with  title  X  is 
th4t  there  was  no  long  line  to  testify 
in  front  of  our  committee  objecting  to 
cutrent,  existing  Buy  America  pro- 
gnms  and  the  current  laws,  so  my 
quistion  to  the  House  is:  Is  there  a 
reil  problem  that  this  bill  addresses, 
or  s  this  simply  a  statement  of  desires 
be  ause  times  are  challenging? 

1  lie  second  issue  that  I  want  to  raise 
is  he  issue  that  this  bill  says  in  the 
ev4nt  that  there  is  a  monopoly  posi- 
tioi  on  a  certain  item,  the  Federal 
Gc  vemment  can  buy  it  despite  certain 
provisions  of  this  act,  so  it  is  a  loop- 
ho  e;  but  there  is  no  loophole  for  oli- 
gofoly  corporations,  corporations 
wl^ere  six  or  fewer  control  the  market- 
place. 

3o  again,  as  I  said  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, what  happens  is  that  the  tax- 
payer is  going  to  get  stuck  the  extra 
coA  of  oligopoly  companies  selling  to 
th«  Federal  Government,  and  what  is 
an  oligopoly  company  where  six  or 
fewer  control  the  marketplace? 

Certainly  the  Japanese,  the  German, 
and  the  French,  and  the  British  auto- 
makers as  several  examples  are  pro- 
hiljited  from  selling  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
entment.  and  they  will  be  under  these 
provisions  because  of  the  way  the  pro- 
visions are  worded.  Then  only  Ameri- 
can cars  can  be  bought  by  the  Federal 
Government,  even  though  the  foreign 
cars  could  be  cheaper  and  better,  so 
the  Federal  Government  could  not 
emiulate  what  our  own  citizens  do 
ev^ry  day  in  buying  automobiles. 

the  third  issue  I  want  to  raise  is 
that  even  if  perfect  countries,  that  is, 
countries  that  fully  comply  with  every 
eletnent  of  this  act,  want  to  sell  goods 
to  certain  of  our  departments  such  as 
th#  Department  of  Transportation, 
thf  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
D^artment  of  Energy,  they  must  pay 
an  additional  6  to  12  percent  in  cost. 
In  other  words,  they  have  a  cost  {penal- 
ty even  if  they  are  perfect. 

That  is  the  kind  of  additional  tax- 
payer expense  that  I  am  talking  about 
thtt  is  not  fair,  and  that  is  why  this 
title  should  not  be  in  the  bill. 

$ome  of  my  colleagues  know  that  I 
coibe  from  Silicon  Valley,  and  many 
corporations  in  Silicon  Valley  are  very 
coicemed  about  this,  and  let  me  tell 
yop  why. 

D  1220 

'  he  reason  it  is  so  is  because  of  the 
wo  rding  of  the  bill.  Now,  the  bill  says 
in  here  that  if  an  item  is  manufac- 
tufed  in  the  United  States  substantial- 
ly all  costs  had  to  be  incurred  in  the 
United  States.  And  I  think  that  what 


they  m  eant  is  not  substantially,  but  50 
percent  or  higher  costs.  But  neverthe- 
less the  exact  wording,  right  on  page 
846,  linies  20  through  22,  is  substantial- 
ly all  ^osts.  So  as  a  result  what  hap- 
pens? Semiconductors  from  Silicon 
Valley  ithat  are  in  part  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  and  in  part  manu- 
factured overseas  our  own  companies. 
National  Semi-Conductor,  INTEL  and 
the  re*  will  not  be  able  to  sell  to  the 
Federal  Government  unless  the  Presi- 
dent waives  it. 

Toyolas  built  in  Freemont  in  a  GM- 
Toyotal  corporation  called  NUMI  in 
FreemOnt,  CA,  they  are  not  going  to 
be  ablej  to  be  sold  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmeijt  even  though  it  is  manufac- 
tured ih  the  United  States.  Those  are 
some  o|f  the  major  problems  with  this 
bill. 

The JCHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  liexas  [Mr.  Brooks]  has  3  min- 
utes remaining. 

ROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
minutes  to  the  distinguished 
an    from    Ohio    [Mr.    Trati- 
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lAFICANT.  I  thank  the  chair- 


Mr 

yield 
gentle; 

CANT] 

Mr. 
man. 

I  do  ^ot  know  how  many  have  seen 
the  television  this  morning,  but  Mr. 
Nakasone  was  in  town.  He  made  this 
great  speech  in  front  of  the  White 
House.  He  said  that  Japan  and  Amer- 
ica mu^t  build  a  new  two-lane  bridge 
across  the  Pacific  to  facilitate  new 
trade  opportunities. 

Ladids  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
I  belieye  we  should  have  a  new  two- 
lane  biidge,  but  American  taxpayers 
shouldj  No.  1,  not  pay  for  It  and.  No.  2, 
it  should  not  be  another  fast  lane  for 
Japan  and  a  heavy  toll  road  for  this 
countr^. 

Now,  when  I  heard  the  debate  on 
Buy  Ai  [lerican  and  everybody  standing 
up  in  I  his  House  saying  that  "if  you 
speak  out  for  Buy  American,  you  are 
taking  a  simple  approach,  you  are 
demagi^ging  to  the  American  people;" 
I  am  sick  and  tired  of  it.  How  foolish 
can  we|  be  to  let  these  foreign  nations 
continiie  to  have  free  access  to  the 
America  tax  dollar  in  our  budget  and 
not  get  the  equal  treatment  what  we 
afford  them. 

Now,  I  have  also  heard  about  the 
great  I  "residential  veto,  I,  in  my  own 
little  h  imble  Democrat  way,  am  going 
to  say  1  his:  Mr.  President,  please  make 
my  day,  because  if  you  veto  this  bill  on 
a  Buy  American  provision,  you  will 
send  tpe  Republican  Party  back  10 
years. 

And  [[  think  every  Member  of  the 
House  I  ihould  be  calibrated  on  the  vote 
that  they  measure  today  on  this 
amendi  nent 

This  does  not  even  go  far  enough.  In 
my  cUsing  response  I  have  a  Buy 
Americeui  bill  that  is  now  getting 
around  the  respective  committees.  It 
would  unplif y,  expand,  and  amend  on 


the  1933  Buy  American  provision  that 
is  so  token  and  so  watered  down  it  is 
an  affront  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people,  let  alone  its  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Now,  we  are  elected  here  today  to 
take  care  of  America  and  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  do  that.  And  I  say  this:  I 
think  the  day  has  come  when  you 
stand  up  for  America  in  this  House 
you  are  being  charged  with  being  a 
demagogue,  that  is  going  to  continue 
to  upset  me.  I  am  going  to  try  and 
knock  your  amendment  so  silly  it  will 
sound  off  the  walls  of  this  great 
Chamber.  And  that  is  nothing  person- 
al, the  gentleman  is  a  great  Member. 
But  I  not  only  disagree,  I  think  Amer- 
ica disagrees  and  I  think  we  have  to 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  just  said,  is  true 
veto  bait.  The  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive has  said  that,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  said  that,  the  President 
is  against  this  bill  because  he  knows 
what  it  will  create. 

I  have  already  told  you  about  Toy- 
otas built  in  Freemont  in  cooperation 
with  GM,  semiconductors  built  mostly 
in  the  United  States  that  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  be  sold  at  the  Federal 
level. 

The  amendment  is  simply  amending 
the  Buy  America  Act  of  1933.  Think 
about  when  it  was  created.  In  1933, 
the  days  of  the  E>epression,  and  that  is 
the  thinking  that  is  prevailing  behind 
this  amendment;  more  Depression 
type  thinking. 

Instead  of  recognizing,  as  obviously 
some  in  this  room  have  not,  that  this 
is  the  time  of  international  trade.  It 
would  cost  California,  if  you  cut  off  all 
the  trade,  1  million  jobs  in  California, 
1  out  of  every  10  jobs,  1  million  jobs. 
That  is  what  the  Governor  wrote  me 
in  a  letter  expressing  his  concern 
about  what  is  going  on  in  Congress. 
That  is  Depression-era  thinking. 

The  macho  thinking  of  this  bill;  for- 
getting about  foreign  retaliation,  if 
you  are  an  aircraft  worker  from  Wash- 
ington State  building  those  Boeing 
74Ts,  you  might  as  well  forget  a  bunch 
of  your  jobs,  workers  in  Washington, 
because  this  bill  in  not  going  to  allow 
Boeing  to  sell  those  aircraft  to  Air 
France,  to  Lufthansa,  to  British  Air,  to 
JAL,  because  it  is  the  government  air- 
line, a  government  owns  that  and  they 
are  going  to  retaliate  against  America. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members, 
is  a  terrible  provision.  That  is  why  I 
really  believe  in  opposing  it.  This  is  a 
macho  bill  that  will  feel  good  today 
and  hurt  us  for  decades  to  come. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  myself. 
Under  this  bill,  the  U.S.  Government 
would  use  access  to  our  $200  billion  a 
year  procurement  market  to  encour- 
age other  nations  to  open  up  their  pro- 


curements to  American  firms.  The 
rules  would  be  simple  and  effective.  If 
a  government  in  a  foreign  country 
continues  to  discriminate  against  the 
United  States  and  our  companies,  then 
products  from  that  country  will  be 
banned  from  eventual  procurement. 
Every  year  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  potential  contracts  with  foreign 
governments  are  being  denied  to  U.S. 
firms;  those  jobs,  those  profits,  those 
opportunities. 

In  the  meantime,  our  Government 
has  been  continuing  to  blithely  award 
contracts  to  companies  from  these 
very  same  countries.  U.S.  taxpayers 
cannot  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  countries  that  do  not  treat 
American  producers  fairly. 

The  Buy  America  Act  of  1987  will 
make  sure  that  everybody  is  playing 
by  the  same  rules  and  that  our  compa- 
nies—and there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
our  companies,  made  in  the  United 
States  is  not  criminal— will  be  given  an 
even  chance. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  "no"  on  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KoNNYu]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Konnyd) 
there  were— ayes  8,  noes  17. 

So,  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WOLF 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 

designate  the  amendment. 
The  text  of  the  amendment  is  a£  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolf:  Page 

896,  after  line  17,  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  XV— MOST-PAVORED-NATION 
TREATMENT  TO  PRODUCTS  OP  RO- 
MANIA 

Sm'  ISei.  M()ST-FAVORKI)-NATION  TRtlATMKNT  TO 
PRCHUHTS  or  ROMANIA. 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  notes  that  the  Department  of  State,  in 
the  publication  Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights  Practices  for  1985.  determined  that 
"In  the  area  of  human  rights,  major  dis- 
crepancies exist  between  generally  accepted 
standards,  for  example  as  embodied  in  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  and  Ro- 
manian practice.  .  .  .  The  party,  through 
the  Government,  continues  to  restrict  and 
control  the  right  to  free  speech,  free  assem- 
bly and  association,  and  the  practice  of 
one's  religion.": 

(2)  is  aware  of  numerous  accounts  from 
the  Department  of  State.  Congressional  del- 
egations, and  various  human  rights  organi- 
zations, that  Romanian  citizens  are  being 
arbitrarily  harassed,  interrogated,  and  ar- 
rested by  Romanian  government  authorities 
for  the  exercise  of  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties: 

(3)  finds  that  official  Romanian  harass- 
ment of  religious  believers  has  not  only 
been  extended  to  the  arrest  of  persons  for 
carrying  Bibles  and  other  religious  materi- 
als, but  even  carried  to  the  point  of  destroy- 


ing places  of  worship,  including  most  recent- 
ly the  country's  largest  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventist  Church  and  the  Sephardic  syna- 
gogue in  Bucharest; 

(4)  further  finds  that  the  United  States 
trade  deficit  with  Romania  (which  contin- 
ues to  be  high)  is  a  result  of  our  extension 
of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  (most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment)  to  that  country  and 
can  be  considered  as  an  endorsement  of  that 
nation's  abusive  internal  practices; 

(5)  is  aware  of  the  severe  limits  placed  on 
the  rights  of  Hungarians  and  other  ethnic 
minorities  within  Romania  to  express  and 
maintain  their  cultural  heritage,  as  is  illus- 
trated by  the  attempts  made  by  the  Roma- 
nian government  to  eliminate  systematically 
Hungarian  churches,  schools,  traditions, 
and  even  the  Hungarian  language  from  Ro- 
manian society: 

(6)  recognizes  and  emphasizes  the  contin- 
ued dedication  of  the  United  States  to  fun- 
damental human  rights  (as  noted  in  section 
402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974)  and  is  con- 
cerned with  Romania's  commitment  to 
those  rights:  and 

(7)  commends  the  President  for  withdraw- 
ing Romania's  eligibility  for  duty-free  treat- 
ment under  the  CJeneralized  System  of  Pref- 
erences because  of  Romania's  violation  of 
"internationally  recognized  worker  rights". 

(b)  Objectives.— The  objectives  of  this 
section  are  to  effect— 

(1)  the  termination  of  the  current  policies 
and  practice  of  the  Government  of  Romania 
under  which— 

(A)  its  citizens  are  denied  the  right  or  op- 
portunity to  emigrate, 

(B)  more  than  a  nominal  tax  is  imposed 
on  emigration  or  on  the  visas  or  other  docu- 
ments required  for  emigration,  and 

(C)  more  than  nominal  taxes,  levies,  fines, 
fees,  or  other  charges  are  imposed  on  citi- 
zens as  a  consequence  of  their  desire  to  emi- 
grate to  the  countries  of  their  choice:  and 

(2)  substantial  progress  in  halting  the  per- 
secution by  the  Government  of  Romania  of 
its  citizens  on  religious  and  political 
grounds,  and  the  repression  by  such  Gov- 
ernment of  Hungarians  and  other  ethnic 
minorities  within  Romania. 

(C)       DEFrNITIONS       OF       RIGHTS       REVIEW 

Period.- As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"rights  review  period"  means— 

( 1 )  the  6-month  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (dKl):  and 

(2)  each  successive  period  of  180  consecu- 
tive calendar  days  occurring  after  the  last 
day  of  the  6-month  ijeriod  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1). 

(d)  Suspension  of  Nondiscriminatory 
Treatment  for  Romanian  Proddcts.— (1) 
The  products  of  Romania  may  not  receive 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  (most-favored- 
nation  treatment)  during  the  6-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

(2)  The  products  of  Romania  may  receive 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  (most-favored- 
nation  treatment)  during  any  rights  review 
period  referred  to  in  subsection  (cH2)  only 
if- 

(A)  no  later  than  the  30th  day  before  the 
close  of  the  immediately  preceding  rights 
review  period,  the  President  submits  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  a 
document  containing— 

(i)  a  Presidental  determination,  and  the 
reasons  therefore,  that  the  application  of 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  Romania  during  the  next  rights 
review  period  will  substantially  promote  the 
objectives  listed  in  subsection  (b). 
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(ii)  a  statement  that  the  President  has  re- 
ceived assurances  that  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Romanian  government  will 
henceforth  lead  substantially  to  the 
achievement  of  such  objectives,  and 

(Ui)  based  on  such  determination  and  find- 
Ins,  a  recommendation  by  the  President 
that  nondiacrimatory  treatment  be  applied 
to  the  products  of  Romania  during  the 
richts  review  period:  and 

(B)  a  Joint  resolution  disapproving  such 
application  Is  not  enacted,  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  referred  to  in  sut>sec- 
tion  <e).  before  the  close  of  the  rights  review 
period  in  which  the  document  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  is  submitted. 

(e)  RBSOLtmON  OlSAFPBOVINC  NONDIS- 
aUMniATORT  TRKATMKNT  for  TRX  PROOnCTS 

OP  RoMAMiA. — (1)  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "joint  resolution  means 
only  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Con- 
gress disapproves  the  application  of  nondis- 
criminatory treatment  (most-favored-nation 
treatment)  to  the  products  of  Romania  that 
was  recommended  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  on  ",  with  the  blank  space 

being  filed  with  the  appropriate  date. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  152  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (relating  to  concurrent 
resolutions)  apply  to  joint  resolutions 
except  that  in  applying  section  lS2(cKl),  all 
calendar  days  shall  be  counted  and  5  calen- 
dar days  shall  be  substituted  for  30  calendar 
days.  Section  154(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  applies  to  documents  transmitted  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (d)<2)<A). 

(f)  Ihapfucability  of  Certain  Title  IV 
Provisiohs.— On  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  sections  401  of 
402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  do  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  tariff  treatment  of  the 
products  of  Romania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf]  will  be  recognizeci  for  15  min- 
utes and  a  Member  in  opposition  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 

WOLT]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment 
which  will  suspend  the  most-favored- 
nation  status  for  the  country  of  Roma- 
nia for  6  months. 

As  the  body  remembers,  last  time  we 
had  an  amendment  on  this  floor  which 
would  have  totally  suspended  it.  This 
one  will  suspend  for  6  months  and  is 
totally  different. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

D  1230 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  Ihlr.  Gibbons]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 

TKW  KOWySK  I  ] 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  which  would  suspend 
most-favored-nation  trading  status  for 
Romania.    I    believe    that    while    the 
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author  of  the  amendment  is  well-in- 
teniioned.  the  proposed  remedy  is  the 
WTong  one.  I,  too,  am  concerned  about 
the  people  of  Romania— that  they  be 
able  to  pray  freely,  emigrate  freely, 
and  enjoy  basic  human  rights.  Where 
we  differ  is  in  the  means  to  achieve 
imorovements  in  those  areas.  The 
amendment's  sponsors  would  cut  off 
our  most  important  ties  with  Romania 
in  an  effort  to  force  the  Romanian 
Government  to  bend  to  our  will.  How- 
evef ,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  effect  of 
cutting  off  or  suspending  MFN  trading 
staous  would  be  just  the  opposite  of 
what  they  seek— namely,  a  backlash 
by  (he  Romanian  Government  against 
its  |>eople.  That  would  be  a  cruel  twist 
of  f^te  for  the  people  of  Romania— the 
very  people  we  are  trying  to  help. 

The  only  leverage  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  over  Romania 
is  the  annual  MFN  renewal  process 
andl  the  threat  of  a  cut  off.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

li^r.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mt.  Hall]. 

Nir.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
risei  in  support  of  the  Wolf  amend- 
ment, which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor 
wit]  1  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

T  lis  amendment  will  temporarily 
susi  lend  for  6  months  most-favored- 
nat  on  trade  status  for  Romania  be- 
cause of  that  nation's  failure  to  re- 
spett  basic  human  rights. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  my  col- 
leai  ues  that  this  is  a  human  rights 
vot(  .  But  it  is  also  a  vote  that  will 
aff<ct  our  trade  deficit  and  our  deal- 
ing! with  a  country  that  supports 
inU  mational  terrorism. 

Ii  !t's  look  at  the  trade  picture  first. 
Ou]  trade  deficit  with  Communist  Ro- 
mania in  1986  was  $588  million.  This 
was  a  trade  deficit  ratio  of  3.4  to  1— 
woi  3t  than  the  3-to-l  deficit  ratio  with 
Japfin.  If  you  have  constituents  who 
are  concerned  about  the  impact  on 
America  of  imported  textiles,  shoes, 
poi^  products,  wood  and  furniture, 
and  petroleum  products,  then  you 
sho  iild  vote  for  this  amenclment. 

Sitcond,  let's  look  at  what  Romania 
does  to  support  international  terror- 
ism and  to  oppose  American  interests 
aro  md  the  world.  The  value  of  Roma- 
nia! 1  arms  transfers  between  1979  and 
198 1  was  $3.1  billion,  with  about  $400 
mil  ion  of  arms  going  to  Iraq  and  $310 
million  going  to  Libya.  Another  $120 
million  went  to  North  Korea.  You  can 
be  teure  that  large  amounts  of  these 
wespons  were  transferred  around  the 
woild  to  promote  terrorism.  Since 
198),  Romania  and  Libya  have  been 
engEiged  in  formal  military  coopera- 
tioi . 

N  y  colleagues  also  should  keep  in 
mil  d  that  Romania  supplies  military 
aid  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zat  on  [PLO].  Former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
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Romanj  ei  "has  a  large  number  of  Arab 


terrorists    who    are    training. 


near  Bucharest." 

Romafiia  has  tried  to  cultivate  a 
moderate  image  in  the  West.  But  this 
image  cannot  hide  the  reality:  Roma- 
nia is  a  irepressive  Communist  country 
which  Js  under  the  thumb  of  the 
Soviet  I  Tnion  and  which  works  to  pro- 
mote terrorism  and  instability  around 
the  wor  d. 

Thesei  foreign  misdeeds  are  under- 
standable when  you  look  at  the  way 
anian  Government  treats  its 
pie.  As  State  E>epartment's 
ghts  report  on  Romania  says: 
.y,  through  the  Government,  con- 
limit  and  often  deny  the  right  to 
h  and  free  assembly  and  associa- 
to  apply  restrictions  to  religious 
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David  Funderburk  has  said  that 


imuner,  after  we  renewed 
e  Romanians  bulldozed  the 
last  ren^aining  sephardic  synagogue  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Bucharest's  Spanish 
Synagogue,  and  also  bulldozed  Bucha- 
rest's n^in  Adventist  Church.  Over  a 
dozen  churches  of  different  denomina- 
tions nave  been  razed  for  alleged 
"building  (Mxie  violations"  and  for 
"zoningTlaws."  And  in  1985.  some 
20.000  Bibles  donated  by  the  Hungari- 
an Reformed  Church  were  turned  into 
toilet  piiper  at  a  Romanian  paper  and 
pulp  mil  I. 

But  piiople— not  just  property— have 
also  be;n  abused.  Prisoners  of  con- 
science and  religious  activists  have 
been  jaled.  beaten,  and  subjected  to 
both  pliysical  and  physchological  tor- 
ture, lo  make  it  seem  that  the 
number  of  prisoners  is  being  reduced, 
inmates  are  released  to  the  auxiliary 
forces  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
where  ;hey  become  forced  laborers 
with  no  freedom. 

With  regard  to  general  labor  condi- 
tions, ciy  colleagues  should  keep  in 
mind  th  at  the  administration  suspend- 
ed GSP  duty-free  access  to  Romanian 
product^  due  to  the  lack  of  intema- 
tionallyfrecognized  workers'  rights  in 
RomaniEi. 

I  travelled  to  Romania  in  1985  and 
saw  firsthand  the  lack  of  civil  rights 
and  human  rights  for  the  Romanian 
people,  tl  was  especially  struck  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Romanian  Government 
to  haraj  s  and  repress  the  free  exercise 
of  religi  sn. 

In  piomoting  respect  for  human 
rights  overseas,  we  need  to  use  the 
best  leverage  we  have  with  respect  to 
each  repressive  government.  In  the 
case  of  Romania,  a  6-month  suspen- 
sion of;  MFN  is  the  most  effective 
means  ^ve  have  to  encourage  genuine 
improvf  ments  regarding  religious 
rights,  abor  rights,  emigration,  treat- 
ment oj  ethnic  minorities,  and  overall 
human  rights. 

I  urgi  a  strong  vote  of  support  for 
the  Wolf -Hall  amendment. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  a  little  more  clear  in  un- 
derstanding exactly  what  Romania  sig- 
nifies in  connection  with  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Romania  is  not  in  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
In  fact,  they  do  not  allow  foreign  offi- 
cers to  command  their  military  units. 
The  President  of  Romania.  Mr. 
Ceausescu,  has  spoken  on  many  (xxa- 
sions  with  a  very  significant  difference 
in  terms  of  policy  matters  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  human 
rights  problems  in  Romania,  but  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  those  problems 
result  from  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  forced  the  Romanians  to 
move  from  their  homes  and  into  other 
areas,  and  we  have  Hungarians  who 
have  t)een  forcefully  moved  into  Ro- 
mania and  Romanians  who  are  located 
in  Hungary;  not  because  they  want  to, 
but  because  they  were  forced  there  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to 
improve  the  situation  for  these  people 
who  have  had  their  homes  wiped  out. 

One  other  significant  matter  is  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  amount 
of  interest  in  Romania  for  purchasing 
American  goods.  We  are  supposedly 
fighting  this  trade  battle  because  we 
are  not  able  to  export  our  manufac- 
tured goods.  In  my  own  hometown  to 
the  generation  of  electric  power,  the 
General  Electric  Co..  in  Schenectady, 
NY.  has  received  orders  for  two  or 
three  additional  nuclear  generators 
which  the  Romanian  Government  has 
ordered.  This  kind  of  business  is  vital- 
ly needed  in  a  city  that  has  layoffs  in 
the  turbine  section  because  of  over 
"no  work"  for  5.000  GE  employees.  Let 
us  provide  to  unemployed  Americans 
the  kind  of  jobs  that  Romania  has 
provided  in  many  parts  of  America— in 
New  York  as  well  as  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KoNNYXJl. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
a  Hungarian  immigrant,  and  because  I 
am  so,  the  Hungarian  community 
throughout  the  States  through  their 
leaders  have  come  to  me  and  asked  for 
help,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their 
loved  ones,  their  friends,  their  rela- 
tives living  under  the  tyranny  of  Ro- 
mania. 

Clearly.  Romania  as  part  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries,  does  serve  a 
great  threat  because  of  that  member- 
ship to  the  West. 
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Clearly  their  human  rights  viola- 
tions are  an  abomination.  Even  the 
Under  Secretary.  Mr.  Whitehead,  dis- 
agrees with  this  amendment.  Never- 
theless,  he  confessed  that  Romania 


has  the  worst  human  rights  violations 
of  all  of  the  Eastern  bloc  countries. 
They  have  closed  down  synagogues, 
they  have  beaten  to  death  Catholic 
priests,  and  they  have  increased  immi- 
gration fees  so  people  who  are  not  well 
off  cannnot  leave  that  country.  They 
do  that  year  after  year,  and  they  come 
to  the  Congress,  and  Congress  says, 
"Yes.  I  know,  but  you  are  going  to  im- 
prove. We  will  give  you  another 
chance."  So  we  let  them  have  another 
trade  surplus  every  year  because  of 
MFN.  and  they  continue  to  violate 
human  rights.  They  have  done  that 
for  12  years,  and  now  they  are  coming 
back  again  for  more. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  ad- 
dressed trade  surplus  countries,  and  in 
terms  of  ratio  the  No.  1  trade  surplus 
country  with  the  United  States  is  Ro- 
mania. With  Romania,  the  ratio  is  3Vi 
to  1.  That  is  because  of  MFN. 

They  are  killing  priests,  they  are 
closing  down  synagogues,  they  are 
raising  inmiigration  fees,  and  their 
Hungarian  language  books  are  burned. 
Bibles  from  the  West  sent  to  Romania 
are  reprocessed  as  toilet  paper,  as  the 
gentleman  just  said,  and  yet  we  extend 
them  MFN. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  right,  it  is  American,  it  is 
great  for  human  rights.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf] 
for  helping  my  friends  out. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  GilmanI. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  reluctant  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  there  are  widespread  human 
rights  abuses  in  Romania.  I  join  the 
gentleman  in  condemning  those  viola- 
tions, as  I  have  repeatedly,  and  as  I 
did  long  before  the  gentleman  began 
his  distinguished  service  in  this  House. 
Yet  we  are  required  to  (insider  not 
whether  Romania  commits  human 
rights  abuses,  but  whether  Romania 
should  have  its  MFN  status  suspended 
here  and  now. 

Would  a  suspension  of  Romania's 
MFN  status  improve  the  observance  of 
rights  in  Romania?  I  submit  that  we 
do  much  more  for  the  human  rights  of 
the  people  of  Romania,  and  for  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
by  sticking  with  the  existing  system  of 
reviewing  Romania's  MFN  status  on 
an  annual  basis,  following  a  careful, 
stringent  review  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  clear  that  the  process  of  annual 
reviews  has  left  human  rights  in  much 
better  circumstances  than  would  oth- 
erwise be  the  case.  We  can  approach 
the  Romanian  Government  with 
family  reunification  or  emigration 
cases  every  year,  as  many  of  us  do. 
Many  if  not  most  of  those  cases  are  fa- 
vorably resolved.  What  possible  lever- 


age would  we  have  with  Romania  if  we 
gave  up  on  this  system?  We  should 
also  bear  in  mind  that  over  15,000  indi- 
viduals were  permitted  to  leave  Roma- 
nia in  1986:  accordingly  the  cases  that 
come  to  our  attention  represent  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  Romanian 
emigration. 

We  have  to  be  realistic  in  our  expec- 
tations for  change  in  the  short  term. 
We  recognize  that  our  systems  differ 
from  one  another;  progress  will  be 
slow.  Certainly  we  should  hold  up  the 
Helsinki  atxords  and  other  human 
rights  agreements  as  the  standard  of 
observance.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the  Roma- 
nian people,  who  we  all  care  about,  to 
look  at  the  past  practice  and  to  see 
what  progress  has  been  made. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  a  break 
with  Romania  on  this  matter  on  our 
overall  interests  in  Elastem  Europe,  I 
can  state,  as  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  that  the  policy  of  dif- 
ferentiation—whereby we  attempt  to 
work  out  ways  in  which  we  can  recog- 
nize the  different  policies  each  East- 
em  European  nation  carries  out— is  es- 
sential if  we  desire  to  treat  each  coun- 
try in  that  part  of  the  world  as  a  truly 
independent  nation,  able  to  act  in  its 
own  interests,  and  not  just  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  some  degree  this  is  now  occurring 
in  Romania.  For  example.  Romania  is 
not  prepared  to  commit  its  troops  to 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  main  threat  to 
Western  interests  in  Europe.  Romania 
maintains  diplomatic  links  with  Israel 
notwithstanding  the  boycott  of  Israel 
by  the  rest  of  the  nations  in  Eastern 
Europe.  It  has  strong  ties  with  West 
Germany  and  China. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Trade,  and  with  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  B'nai  B'rith  and  the 
National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry, 
and  vote  against  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  which  is  offered 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Wolf,  to  suspend  Romania's  most-fa- 
vored-nation trading  status  for  6 
months  because  of  ongoing  egregious 
human  rights  violations— particularly 
violations  of  freedom  of  religion. 

Mr.  Wolf's  amendment  is  identical 
to  H.R.  1250  introduced  by  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  and  myself.  This 
legislation  has  bipartisan  support  and 
a  total  of  60  cosponsors  at  this  time. 

About  2  years  ago.  Mr.  Hall,  Mr. 
Wolf,  and  I  traveled  to  Romania  in  an 
ongoing  effort  in  order  to  gather  in- 
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formation  and  impressions  regarding 
human  rights  and  religious  freedom. 
We  met  with  high  government  leaders 
including  then  Foreign  Minister 
Stefan  Andrei  and  religious  leaders. 
The  discussions  were  candid  and  at 
times  provocative,  but  we  came  home 
deeply  concerned.  Our  concern  was 
based  on  numerous  reports  and  eye- 
witness accounts  involving  the  perse- 
cution of  Christians,  the  bulldozing  of 
churches  and  synagogues,  and  other 
repressive  actions  by  the  Government. 
My  colleagues  and  I  were  moved  by 
numerous  accounts  of  believers  who 
sacrificed  much  to  cling  to  their  faith 
and  principle.  Our  concern  over  the 
years  since  has  not  abated— our  sin- 
cere hope  and  expectation  for  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  human  rights  in 
Romania  have  not  materialized.  The 
time  has  come  to  up  the  ante. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  Romanian  Government  toolc 
the  regrettable  action  of  bulldozing 
the  last  remaining  Sephardic  Syna- 
gogue in  Eastern  Europe  last  July  fol- 
lowing the  President's  recommenda- 
tion for  renewal  of  MFN.  The  timing 
was  perplexing.  Shortly  thereafter,  on 
July  29.  when  the  House  was  voting  on 
the  resolution  to  disapprove  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President,  crews 
arrived  at  the  large  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventist  Church  in  Bucharest  to  begin 
the  demolition  of  that  building.  Nu- 
merous other  churches,  especially 
evangelical  churches,  have  repeatedly 
been  refused  building  permits  to  con- 
struct or  expand  their  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  human  rights  are  in- 
divisible. I  believe  that  they  are  God 
given,  not  man  made.  For  this  reason, 
I  believe  that  respect  for  the  human 
rights  of  their  citizens  by  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  isn't  optional.  Clear- 
ly it  is  fundamental,  and  is  the  only  le- 
gitimate basis  for  genuine  trust  and 
friendship  in  bilateral  relations.  Mem- 
bers are  aware  that  the  Jackson- Vanilc 
provision  of  the  1974  Trade  Act  cites 
emigration  policy  as  the  chief  criteria 
for  conferrence  of  MFN— and  that  fact 
is  clearly  recognized  in  Mr.  Wolf's 
amendment.  It  should  be  noted  then 
that  the  figures  show  a  decline  in  emi- 
gration from  Romania  to  the  United 
States,  to  Israel  and  to  Germany.  The 
total  emigration  figures  indicated  a  28- 
percent  reduction  in  1986  emigration 
in  comparison  to  1984. 

I  believe  the  broad  array  of  inter- 
locking human  rights  must  not  be 
overlooked  or  trivialized.  Indeed,  the 
lives  and  futures  of  thousands  depend 
on  how  well  we  utilize  the  consider- 
able leverage  at  our  disposal. 

When  the  President  reported  to 
Congress  last  year  that  he  had  decided 
to  continue  MFN  for  Romania  for  an- 
other year,  I  think  it  is  very  signifi- 
cant, Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  admitted 
that  he  made  this  determination  "with 
difficulty."  Furthermore,  the  Presi- 
dent noted  that  he  was  "disappointed 
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by  Ithe  Romanian  Government's  very 
limited  response  to  nimaerous  expres- 
sions of  strong  U.S.  public,  congres- 
sional and  administration  concern 
about  its  performance  in  areas  of 
human    rights    and    religious    issues 

*    4    *      •• 

A  s  stated,  the  President  "share<s) 
the  strong  concerns  manifested  among 
the  public  and  in  Congress  regarding 
the  Romanian  Government's  restric- 
tioos  on  religious  liberties." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  sad  but  true  that 
the  Communist  authorities  in  Bucha- 
resi  continue  to  restrict  and  control 
thej  right  of  religion,  free  speech,  and 
fret  association,  which  is  contrary  to 
thei  Helsinki  accords.  I  believe  support 
of  Mr.  Wolf's  amendment  will  send  a 
clear  message  to  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernnent  to  clean  up  their  human 
rigbts  record. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  IV2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]. 

»ir.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the;  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 

[r.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  reluctant  op- 
ftion  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
^t  to  express  my  congratulations  to 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
'],  the  gentleman  from  New 
sey  [Mr.  Smith],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]  for  their 
foctis  on  this  issue. 

ttie  Helsinki  Commission,  which  I 
chair,  is  very  concerned  about  this 
issue,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jeiiey  [Mr.  Sicith]  of  course,  is  a 
member  of  that  commission.  However, 
at  this  point  in  time  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  timely.  That  is  not  to  say 
it  i$  ever  not  timely  to  speak  out  on 
violations  of  human  rights.  It  is.  How- 
eve  r,  as  the  Members  of  the  House 
kn(w,  there  is  a  process  for  consider- 
ation of  MFN  status  which  is  now  on- 
goifig. 

Tjie  President  on  June  3  will  need  to 
make  a  finding  and  recommendation 
to  j  Congress.  That  recommendation 
will  come  to  the  subcommittee  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
GiiBONs]  as  it  has  in  years  past.  We 
are  now  in  the  posture  of  looking  very 
clofely  at  this  entire  matter,  and  it 
mai^  well  be  the  recommendation  of 
thei  Commission  that  we  terminate 
status  for  Romania.  We  are  in 
process  of  reviewing  the  MFN 
tus  of  Romania  as  it  relates  to  their 
lan  rights  performance.  We  are  in 
kunication  with  the  administra- 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  adminis- 
tion  ought  to  recommend  termina- 
of  the  MFN  status,  and  because  of 
thj|t,  after  discussions  with  the  chair- 
mari  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
teet  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fa$cell]  who  also  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Helsinki  Commission  for  8 
yetrs.  we  make  the  recommendation 
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to  the  Kouse  at  this  time  that  we  not 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  Amendment,  but  we  pay  tribute 
to  the  4>onsoi^  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  how  much  time  both  sides 
have?    1 

The  (chairman.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  has  7  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  who  is  en- 
titled td  close,  has  8V^  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  I  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TrIaficant]. 

Mr.  TtRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  seldom  that  I  take  the  floor  oppos- 
ing the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  or  the  commit- 
tee on  matters  like  this.  But  you  only 
get  people's  attention  sometimes  by 
hitting  I  their  pocketbook.  And  what 
verage  is  there  in  this  matter? 
d  like  to  make  an  appeal  of  a 
dif  f  ererit  sort  in  this  particular  debate. 
Not  every  Member  of  the  House  knows 
what  aqtually  goes  on  in  all  these  ma- 
neuver^ The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hall],  one  of  the  most  respected 
Members,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mrj  Wolf],  and  the  gentleman 
ew  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  has 
re.  The  churches  where  they 
oken  and  conducted  their 
have  since  been  bulldozed. 
Congress  know  what  is  going 
do  not  accept  the  testimony 
iwn  Members?  This  is  a  biparti- 
san groiip  of  Members. 

I  do  now  know  who  is  right  or  who  is 
wrong,  jl  do  know  this:  they  have  all 
come  back  and  said  the  same  things.  I 
happen]  to  be  somewhat  distantly  re- 
moved, put  I  am  of  Hungarian  descent, 
and  I  think  the  only  leverage  we  have 
is  to  hit  that  pocketbook.  It  is  only  a 
6-montB  temporary  suspension. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman [from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf],  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]]  and  certainly  my  dear  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.    PIBBONS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  sych  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the   ge^itleman   from   Nebraska    [Mr. 
]. 
EREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
pposition  to  the  Wolf  amend- 
believe  there  are  better,  more 
ays  to  proceed,  such  as  with 
xport  market  legislation,  H.R. 

lirman,  I  oppose  this  amendment  be- 
}lieve  there  is  a  t>etter  way  to  ad- 
dress our  trade  relations  not  only  with  Roma- 
nia, but  3II  Eastern  European  countries. 

I  do  ngt  dispute  the  human  rights,  or  foreign 
policy  issues  which  this  amerKJment  raises. 
Romania  is  a  repressive  regime  which  im- 
pedes a^d  violates  the  right  of  its  citizens  to 
emigratei    I    also    oppose    the    inconsistent 
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manner  in  which  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  extended  MFN  status  to  Romania 
and  Poland,  but  have  not  extended  it  to  other 
Eastem  European  countries  such  as  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  Germany  Democratic  Republic, 
and  Bulgaria. 

Under  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  to  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  nonmarket  countries  are 
not  eligible  for  most-favored-nation  [MFN] 
status,  U.S.  Government  credits,  or  invest- 
ment guarantees  if  that  country  directly  or  in- 
directly limits  the  right  of  its  citizens  to  emi- 
grate. Where  we  have  extended  MFN  status 
to  a  nonmarket  economy  such  as  Romania,  it 
is  inconsistent  and  often  inappropriate  for  for- 
eign policy  reasons. 

To  address  this  problem,  I  have  reintro- 
duced legislation— H.R.  1784— that  would 
create  a  new  trade  status  which  I  call  major 
export  maritet  [MEM]  status.  The  MEM  trade 
status  would  provide  the  United  States  with  a 
more  flexible  and  workable  trade  policy 
toward  nonmarket  ecorramies. 

The  major  provisions  included  in  this  legisla- 
tion would  provide  rwrKliscriminatory  treat- 
ment— often  called  Column  One  duty  status— 
for  products  shipped  to  the  United  States  by  a 
country  which:  First,  is  ineligible  for  most-fa- 
vored-nation status;  second,  is  a  major  export 
market  for  U.S.  goods;  and  third,  has  a  nega- 
tive trade  balance  with  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  would  also  provide  tor  regu- 
lar review  of  MEM-status  countries  to  be  sure 
they  continue  to  have  a  negative  trade  bal- 
ance with  the  United  States.  This  would 
ensure  that  MEM  will  benefit  U.S.  trade  be- 
cause if  a  country  with  MEM  status  ever  has  a 
positive  balance  with  the  United  States,  then  it 
would  lose  its  MEM  status. 

Unlike  MFN  status,  MEM  would  not  make 
nonmarket  economies  eligible  for  export  cred- 
its. It  only  offers  them  the  same  import  duties 
that  we  offer  most  of  our  other  major  trading 
partners.  This  legislation  would  Increase  U.S. 
rwnstrategk:  manufactured  and  agricultural  ex- 
ports, improve  trade  relations  tjetween  the 
United  States  and  Eastem  European  countries 
and  give  U.S.  farmers  and  manufacturers  an 
opportunity  to  expand  their  overseas  markets. 
In  closing,  I  would  only  reiterate  that  Con- 
gress shouhj  consider  the  creation  of  a  specal 
trade  status  that  addresses  the  unique  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policy  situation  that  exists 
in  Eastem  Europe.  In  the  meantime,  we 
should  not  blir>dly  penalize  those  United 
States  companies  or  other  concerns  which 
are  currently  selling  their  products  to  Roma- 
nia. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  ttie  Wolf 
amendment  and  vote  against  it 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Boucher]. 
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Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Wolf  amend- 
ment. While  I  do  not  dispute  the  as- 
sertion of  my  colleague  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Romania  disrespects  reli- 
gious freedom,  I  am  very  concerned  by 
the  effect  that  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  would  have  on  U.S.  trade. 

This  is  a  bill  designed  to  enhance 
U.S.  trade,  and  that  goal  should  be  the 


focus  of  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  I  fear 
the  loss  of  a  major  contract  through 
which  my  constituents  derive  more 
than  $25  million  in  trade  annually 
with  Romania. 

Since  1977,  the  Government  of  Ro- 
mania has  invested  more  than  $60  mil- 
lion in  the  development  of  a  joint  coal 
mining  venture  in  Virginia  with  Island 
Creek  Coal  Co.  The  agreement  pro- 
vides for  the  exportation  of  14  million 
tons  of  coal  to  Romania  over  a  35-year 
period.  The  mine  was  developed  ex- 
pressly for  sales  to  Romania.  In  1986, 
500,000  tons  with  a  delivered  value  of 
$25  million  was  shipped  to  Romania 
through  four  east  coast  and  gulf  ports. 
The  benefits  of  this  contract  are  felt 
in  Buchanan  County,  VA,  where  un- 
emplojTnent  today  exceeds  30  percent. 
The  economic  benefits  of  Island 
Creek's  joint  venture  with  the  Roma- 
nian Government  stretch  from  one 
end  of  Virginia  to  the  other.  Hundreds 
of  coal  miners  and  railroad  and  port 
workers  depend  on  this  venture  as  a 
source  of  their  employment.  Commu- 
nities from  Appalachia  to  the  Atlantic 
benefit  from  the  economic  activity 
generated  by  the  mining,  transporta- 
tion, and  shipment  of  coal  under  the 
contract. 

The  Romanian  Ambassador  has  in- 
formed me  that  should  Romania  lose 
MFN  status,  it  will  no  longer  have  the 
currency  to  buy  Appalachian  coal  and 
other  American  products.  It  will  cease 
the  purchase  of  Virginia  coal,  forfeit- 
ing its  investment  if  necessary. 

While  I  support  the  objective  of  en- 
hancing religious  freedom,  I  suggest 
that  we  can  best  achieve  that  goal  by 
negotiation  at  a  time  when  the  MFN 
status  remains  in  effect. 

I  urge  the  objection  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
size  of  U.S.  trade  deficit  last  year  with 
the  Government  of  Romania  was  $588 
million,  or  3.4  to  1.  This  is  a  ratio 
higher  than  our  trade  deficit  with  any 
other  country,  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  including  Japan.  If  we  want 
to  uphold  our  commitment  to  the  Hel- 
sinki final  act  and  lower  our  trade  def- 
icit, there  is  not  a  better  place,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  begin. 

I  strongly  support  the  Wolf  amend- 
ment to  suspend  most-favored-nation 
Status  to  the  Conmiunist  government 
of  Romania  imtil  they  clean  up  their 
act  and  uphold  their  promises  made  in 
the  Helsinki  agreement  and  in  their 
own  constitution. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 


which    would    suspend    most-favored- 
nation  trade  treatment  for  Romania. 

The  proponents  have  stated  their 
view  that  a  6-month  suspension  would 
put  Romania  on  notice  and  shi4>e 
them  up.  In  my  judgement,  sudden 
suspension  of  MFN  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  because  it  would  entirely 
eliminate  our  ability  to  influence — now 
and  in  the  future— the  treatment  of 
those  who  are  suffering  there. 

No  one  denies  we  face  a  difficult  and 
distasteful  choice  when  we  decide  to 
continue  MFN  treatment  to  Romania. 
Harassment  of  minorities  and  denial 
of  religious  freedom  is  so  abhorrent  to 
us  we  might  easily  cast  a  vote  for  this 
amendment  in  outrage. 

But  while  temporarily  alleviating 
our  own  anger,  adoption  of  the  Wolf 
amendment  would  leave  us  empty- 
handed  and  powerless  to  continue  to 
achieve  the  successes  we  have  had  in- 
creasing emigration  levels.  The 
strength  of  our  position  in  obtaining 
the  release  of  thousands  of  Romanians 
develops  out  of  the  process  of  the 
review. 

The  Wolf  amendment  may  make  us 
feel  good,  but  we  ought  to  think  about 
the  people  we  want  to  help.  We  should 
not  give  up  the  only  way  we  have  to 
help  them. 

Every  year,  as  we  approach  June  and 
the  pressure  motuits,  emigration  ap- 
provals rise,  more  people  are  released 
from  jail,  more  bibles  are  allowed  in 
and  more  improvements  in  religious 
freedom  occur.  The  cyclical  nature  of 
their  efforts  is  unfortunate  and  the 
situation  remains  dismal  but  can  we 
really  believe  things  will  be  helped  if 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  in- 
volved? 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  looks  at  the  question  of  emigra- 
tion levels  annually,  considered  the 
Wolf  proposal  last  year  and  rejected  it 
as  unhelpful. 

All  witnesses  from  the  business  com- 
munity involved  in  trade  with  Roma- 
nia were  in  agreement  with  the  admin- 
istration that  a  6  month  suspension 
would  have  the  same  effect  as  letting 
MFN  status  lapse  altogether.  In  the 
everyday  world  of  business  decisions  it 
is  not  conceivable  that  trade,  inter- 
rupted for  6  months— would  easily 
resume  again.  The  United  States 
would  likely  lose  some  or  all  of  the 
5.000  jobs  associated  with  our  $250 
million  in  exports  to  Romania.  That 
country  could  only  be  expected  to  an- 
grily drop  all  purchases  from  the 
United  States. 

United  States  purchases  of  Roma- 
nian products  which  are  the  basis  of 
our  leverage  would  not  automatically 
be  resumed  if  the  President  were  to  re- 
certify the  coimtry  after  a  6-months 
lapse.  Business  plans  cannot  be  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  an  on-again- 
off -again  supplier. 
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Additionally  we  would  be  putting 
the  President  in  the  highly  difficult 
position  of  having  to  bless  a  country 
with  which  we  have  so  many  concerns 
if  he  were  to  recommend  the  renewal 
of  MFN  after  the  6  months.  We  disci- 
plined Romania  once  this  year  by  re- 
moving it  from  eligibility  under  the 
generalized  system  of  preferences  for 
violations  of  workers  rights.  Another 
sanction  at  this  time.  I  believe,  is 
unwise. 

My  view  is  that  the  current  process 
of  an  annual  MFN  review  with  a  close 
monitoring  of  emigration  is  far  more 
effective  in  achieving  our  goals  than  a 
sudden  abrogation  of  the  MFN  agree- 
ment would  be. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  Wolf  amendment. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  Wolf  amend- 
ment would  entirely  eliminate  our 
ability  to  influence  now  and  in  the 
future  the  treatment  of  the  people 
who  we  seek  to  help  and  who  are  now 
suffering  in  Romania. 

The  Wolf  amendment  is  going  to 
make  us  feel  very  good  because  we  can 
say  that  we  have  struck  a  great  blow 
for  human  rights.  But.  we  ought  to 
think  just  a  little  bit  about  the  people 
we  are  trying  to  help  in  Romania.  If 
we  pass  the  Wolf  amendment,  we  for- 
feit our  ability  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
my  admiration  for  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment.  I  think  they  have 
brought  great  new  ideas  to  the  scene. 
But,  I  do  not  want  this  body  to  think 
that  Romania  has  been  undiscovered 
until  now.  The  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da and  I  have  been  to  Romania  for 
years  and  years.  I  have  made  five  visits 
myself. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  chief  rabbi  of 
Romania  in  my  office  who  told  me 
that  they  had  given  permission  to  the 
government  to  bulldoze  that  syna- 
gogue which  was  referred  to  on  this 
floor.  And  the  B'nai  B'rith  organiza- 
tion, of  course,  opposes  this  amend- 
ment, so  does  the  Christian  Rescue 
Effort  for  Emancipation  of  Dissidents. 
(CRE^ED)  oppose  this  particular 
amendment. 

We  had  some  reference  to  emigra- 
tion from  other  countries.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  been  work- 
ing hard  to  help  potential  Romanian 
emigrants  out  who  want  to  get  out. 
Since  MFN.  154.000  Romanians  have 
emigrated.  That  is  more  than  the  com- 
bined total  of  immigrants  from  Russia, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hunga- 
ry—Hungary lately  has  MFN— which 
have  13  times  the  population  of  Roma- 
nia. 

Now.  I  submit  if  you  want  to  help 
the  people  over  there,  if  you  want  to 
get  people  out.  you  ought  to  reaffirm 
that  record,  because  that  is  what  is 
getting  people  out. 

I  do  not  really  have  time  to  talk 
about  toilet  paper,  but  I  have  not  seen 
any  dociunentation  of  it.  I  have  asked 


pa|>er  companies  whether  such  a  thing 
ca^  be  done.  The  report  has  come  back 
negative.  The  State  Department  has 
no  evidence  on  it. 

The  State  Department  has  no  evi- 
dence of  Romanian  support  of  interna- 
tional terrorism.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  but 
welhave  not  seen  the  evidence  of  it. 

The  problem  with  this  amendment  is 
thit  it  has  no  place  here.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  that  it  is  amending. 
It  Is  adding  language  which  is  nonger- 
mane. 

The  place  to  present  this  evidence 
and  to  make  this  case  is  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  time  is 
coining  soon  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
review  of  MFN. 

I  salute  the  authors  for  a  worthy 
amendment,  raised  with  very  strong 
moitivation,  and  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  to  approve  it  would 
do  {exactly  opposite  to  that  which  the 
proposers  of  the  amendment  say  they 
wo|ild  like  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Wolf 
amiendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Crane]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Vir- 
giifa  for  yielding  me  this  time  and 
coi^mend  the  gentleman  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  amendment. 

Qn  the  back  side  of  a  Dear  Colleague 
Letter  we  all  received  from  our  distin- 
gu^hed  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
frotn  Minnesota  and  the  gentleman 
frotn  Florida,  there  is  a  copy  of  a 
letier  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
mo-ce,  Mr.  Baldrige,  urging  the  defeat 
of  this  measure.  There  are  three  fun- 
damental arguments  employed  by  Mr. 
Baldrige.  One  is  that  this  amendment 
would  somehow  hamper  our  ability  to 
ged  an  increased  flow  of  emigration. 
Th|e  second  is  that  adoption  of  the 
amiendment  would  hamper  our  ability 
to  1  get  an  improvement  in  human 
rights.  Then  further  into  the  letter  he 
getts  into  the  third  argument,  the  eco- 
noinic  argument,  suggesting  that  this 
indment  could  cost  5,000  American 
jol] 

ou  have  already  heard  the  ratios  of 
orts  from  Romania  here  versus 
t  is  getting  into  Romania, 
submit  to  you  that  cutting  off  their 
$84o  million  worth  of  exports  here  is 
belter  calculated  to  improve  the  job 
pidture  here  than  to  continue  with 
this  most-favored-nation  treatment, 
wlien  only  $250  million  worth  of  goods 
are  going  from  this  country  into  Ro- 
mi  nia. 

'  'uming  to  the  emigration  question, 
thi  ire  is  a  letter  that  perhaps  some  of 
yo  1  saw  that  was  sent  to  President 
Ce  iusescu  by  our  distinguished  col- 
lea  gue  from  Pennsylvania  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  [Mr. 
Schulze]. 

A  man  named  Napoleon  Fodor  is  in 
this  country  and.  for  5  years,  many 
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Members  of  Congress  have  petitioned 
unsuccessfully  dictator  Ceausescu,  to 
let  Mr.  Fodor's  wife  and  son  join  him. 
We  ar;.  obviously,  making  a  lot  of 
headwf  y  when  it  comes  to  improving 
their  iberal  views  on  emigration 
policy. 

In  a<  dition  to  this,  with  regard  to 
the  human  rights  question,  Romania 
passed  a  law  in  1971  that  provides  for 
patriot  c  slave  labor  for  11 -year-old 
kids.  Vou  know,  under  this  law,  you 
can  pui  in  several  weeks  at  the  height 
of  summer,  especially  during  harvest, 
you  cai  I  work  8  to  10  hour  days,  all  of 
which  1 5  "patriotic"  slave  labor. 

In  fa  :t,  this  whole  issue  may  be  un- 
necessa  ry  in  light  of  the  Pease  amend- 
ment ii  I  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee bill]  which  calls  for  observance  of 
human  rights,  like  the  right  to  orga- 
nize and  bargain  collectively,  prohibit- 
ed theije;  the  right  to  form  independ- 
ent un  ons,  prohibited  there;  observ- 
ance cf  the  rights  of  youngsters: 
worker  rights;  in  addition  to  that,  min- 
imum wage  laws  and  what  have  you. 
Clearly,  they  do  not  observe  any  of 
these  t:  lings. 

This  s  probably  the  most  dictatorial 
regime  on  the  face  of  this  Earth. 

When  it  comes  to  emigration  and 
the  figures  cited  by  our  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  it  should  be  noted  that  on 
Ion  Pacepa,  the  highest  ranking  intel- 
ligence! officer  from  a  Soviet-bloc 
country  to  defect  to  this  country,  re- 
ported that  the  last  act  he  did  for 
Ceausescu,  was  to  deposit  $450  million 
in  Ceausescu 's  Swiss  bank  account  be- 
cause Ceausescu  is  selling  Jews,  selling 
Jews  at  $8,000  to  $12,000  a  head,  and 
Ceausescu  is  the  beneficiary. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  is  the  most 
iniquitous  violative  regime  on  the  face 
of  this  Earth. 

If  yop  want  to  get  their  attention, 
all  this  amendment  does  is  call  for  a  6- 
montha  suspension.  Let  them  prove  to 
us  they  can  clean  up  their  act  and  if 
they  do  not  in  6  months,  then  we  can 
talk  about  further  sanctions. 

Our  administration  has  already  said 
because  of  the  total  absence  of  work- 
ers' rights  observances,  the  benefits  of 
the  general  system  of  preferences 
[GSP]  fwould  be  suspended.  This  hap- 
pened k\  January. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
support  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GPIEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  consideration 
of  human  rights  abuses  in  Romania  would  be 
complete  without  mentioning  the  Hungarian 
minority  in  that  country. 

The  repression  of  the  2.5  million  Hungarian 
nationals  in  Romania,  who  constitute  rriore 
than  10  percent  of  the  country's  population, 
continue^  unabated.  The  situation  has  not  irr>- 
proved  ind,  in  fact,  according  to  testimony  in 
congressional  hearings,  the  repression  is  on 
the  rise.  Ample  evidence  was  presented  at 
these  hearings  to  demonstrate  that  Romania 
is  pursu  ng  a  systematic  effort  to  destroy  the 


very  fabric  of  Hurtgarian  cultural  life  in  Roma- 
nia by  eliminating  Hungarian  schools,  classes, 
and  oVnet  institutions. 

According  to  the  State  Department's  Coun- 
try Report  on  Human  Rights.  "In  1985  there 
were  frequent  reports  of  confiscations  of  for- 
eign-source materials,  including  Hungarian- 
language  publications  at  the  border.  In  1985 
tfiere  was  rep>ortedly  an  increase  in  tf)e 
number  of  booths  banned  or  restricted." 

Since  1975,  when  the  United  States  granted 
most-favored-nation  status  to  Romania,  it  has 
tjecome  increasingly  clear  that  the  goal  of  tfie 
Romanian  Government  is  to  destroy  the  very 
fabric  of  the  cultural  and  religious  life  of  its 
Hungarian  citizens. 

We  have  been  told  that  only  by  continuing 
to  grant  MFN  status  to  Romania  can  we  exer- 
cise the  necessary  leverage  over  the  Roma- 
nian Govemment  to  improve  its  emigration 
policies  and  its  treatment  of  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority. Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  come  to  realize 
that  this  is  a  bankrupt  policy.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  influence  the  Romanians.  In  fact, 
their  policies  have  grown  increasingly  repres- 
sive. 

Just  as  the  U.S.  Govemment  expresses  its 
concerns  for  oppressed  minorities  in  countries 
around  the  worid — the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Tamil  Separatists  in  Sri  Lanka,  the 
Sikhs  of  India— so  must  we  continue  to  speak 
out  on  befialf  of  tf>e  Hungarians  in  Romania. 
The  Romanian  Govemment  is  a  signatory  to 
numerous  international  treaties,  such  as  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  International  Pact 
for  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  and  has  yet  to 
fulfill  its  international  obligations  under  these 
agreements.  Instead  of  continually  extending 
MFN,  we  should  put  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment to  the  acid  test  to  see  whether  it  will  live 
up  to  its  professed  commitments  on  freer  emi- 
gration and  human  rights.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Wolf,  would  put  the  Romanian 
Government  on  notice  that  the  Congress  will 
no  longer  passively  tolerate  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated on  the  people  of  Romania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  continue  to  reward  Roma- 
nia with  trade  concessions  while  its  Govern- 
ment denies  its  minorities  the  nr>ost  basic  of 
human  rights  is  wrong  and  not  consistent  with 
the  country's  values.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  send  a  message  of  hope  to  the  be- 
leaguered Hungarian  minority  arKJ  susper>d 
MFN  status  for  Romania. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the 
amendnwnt  that  the  House  is  now  considering 
to  suspend  most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
Romania  for  its  failure  to  assure  essential 
human  rights  to  its  citizens.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  so  as  well. 

This  year,  as  we  commemorate  tfie  200th 
anniversary  of  our  Constitution,  it  is  essential 
that  we  reaffirm  our  commitnoent  to  fundamen- 
tal human  rights.  These  are  the  basis  of  our 
system  of  government,  and  the  basis  of  our 
foreign  policy  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Romania  has  agreed  to  ob- 
serve certain  fundamental  human  rights  in 
solemn  international  agreements,  including  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  International  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  under  the  United  Na- 
tions. Unfortunately,  however,  those  obliga- 
tions have  not  been  met 


The  Govemnrient  of  Romania  has  vk>lated 
the  r^tionaHty  rights  of  its  ethnk^ally  Hungari- 
an citizens,  it  has  violated  the  rellgk>us  free- 
dom of  its  citizens  of  all  nationalities.  It  has  re- 
stricted the  right  of  its  citizens  to  emigrate, 
and  it  has  followed  a  policy  of  discrimlnatk>n 
and  p>ersecution  against  all  those  of  its  sub- 
jects who  have  courageously  stood  up  for 
tfiese  rights. 

It  is  with  deepest  regret.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  have  concluded  that  we  must  suspend  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  for  Romanian  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.  Our  country's  rela- 
tionship with  Romania  has  long  been  t>er>efi- 
cial  to  txjth  our  countries.  Human  rights,  fiow- 
ever,  are  so  fundamental  an  element  of  our 
own  foreign  policy  that  we  must  take  this 
action.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  opposi- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  the  Wolf  amendment 
which  would  suspend  MFN  to  Romania  for  6 
months.  MFN  remains  the  strongest  possible 
lever  which  we  in  the  United  States  have  to 
encourage  the  Govemment  of  Romania  to 
permit  its  people  to  emigrate  and  to  Improve 
human  rights  conditions  in  that  country. 

Passage  of  this  amerviment,  far  from  trans- 
forming Romanian  human  rights  policies  artd 
creating  a  political  paradise  in  tfiat  country, 
will  actually  add  to  the  suffering  of  the  people 
of  that  country  whom  we  have  been  trying  to 
help.  It  may  even  close  their  one  remaining 
escape  hatch.  Since  the  provision  of  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  trading  status  to  Romania,  over 
170,000  Romanian  citizens  tiave  t)een  permit- 
ted to  leave  that  country.  While  1986  emigra- 
tion figures  to  Vne  United  States  had  fallen  a 
disappointing  30  percent  from  1985,  strong 
American  interventions  on  t)efialf  of  a  number 
of  outstanding  cases  led  Romania  so  far  this 
year  to  permit  over  838  persons  to  leave  for 
the  United  States. 

The  loss  of  MFN  status  could  close  this  one 
important  door  to  freedom  for  thousands  of 
Romanians  and  also  put  Increased  pressure 
on  the  already  reduced  starKlard  of  living  of 
the  Romanian  people  as  it  loses  export  mar- 
kets in  the  United  States. 

While  Romania  has  many  serious  human 
rights  problems,  let  us  r>ot  forget  that  It  was  a 
country  where  Hitter  decimated  Vne  Jewish 
people,  yet  Romania  today  is  the  only  Eastern 
European  state  where  the  Jewish  community 
may  freely  practice  their  religkjn.  On  April  27 
we  in  Washington  were  treated  to  perform- 
ances of  a  Jewish  choir,  which  will  be  tourir>g 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  wonderful  choir 
which  I  first  heard  several  years  ago  in  Roma- 
nia, and  the  very  fact  that  It  exists  and  Is  here 
performing,  Imilcates  that  the  Govemment  In 
Romania  is  not  totally  repressive. 

This  week  a  number  of  us  were  invited  to 
meet  with  members  of  a  delegation  of  reli- 
gious leaders  from  Romania,  whk:h  IrKluded 
representatives  of  all  the  major  faiths,  Ortho- 
dox, Catholk:,  Protestant,  and  Jewish.  These 
leaders  reported  that  no  Romanians  are  now 
being  held  in  prison  t)ecause  of  their  religious 
beliefs.  They  said  that  the  Romanian  Govem- 
ment regulariy  gave  permission  for  tfie  con- 
struction or  renovation  of  churches  and 
houses  of  worship,  and  tfiat  tf)ere  were  some 
18,000   houses   of   worship   and   religiously 


owned  ar>d  operated  buildings  arxj  wodcshops 
in  their  country. 

Protestant  leaders  told  me  of  tf>eir  satisfac- 
tion in  t>eing  able  to  print  tfieir  t>it>les  in  Roma- 
nia and  of  the  Government's  willingness  to 
allow  ttiem  to  import  bit>les  In  tfve  past.  The 
group  sakj  tfiey  openly  published  over  19  reli- 
gious magazines  In  Romanian,  Magyar, 
German,  Hebrew,  Sertxx^roatlan,  English,  ar>d 
French.  They  vigorously  denied  ttie  reports 
that  bibles  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Gov- 
emment and  pulped  for  toilet  paper.  Sakj  one 
protestant  clergymen  "do  you  think  we  have 
so  little  regard  for  our  bible  that  we  would  turn 
it  over?" 

While  tfie  churcfies  in  Romania  obviously 
have  some  problems,  the  real  issue  before 
the  Congress  today  is  whether  or  not  it  Is  in 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  to  susperKJ 
MFN  to  Romania,  or  whether  or  not  we  should 
retain  the  leverage  on  human  rights,  religious 
freedom,  and  emigration  which  MFN  has 
given  to  the  Congress  ar>d  the  administration. 
I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  Vne  Anr>eri- 
can  people,  and  tttose  people  In  Romania 
whom  we  seek  to  akj,  to  continue  MFN  to  Ro- 
mania. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  amerKJment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve my  time  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  how  much  time  I  have  left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  has  2^2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

a  1300 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  this 
is  a  timely  time  to  take  advantage  of 
this. 

Second,  it  is  a  bipartisan  amend- 
ment. Congressman  Hall  and  Con- 
gressman Smith  and  Republicans  and 
Democrats  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  sponsoring  it. 

Third,  it  is  moderate.  It  is  not  ex- 
treme, it  is  6  months. 

Foiuth,  Romania  is  the  most  repres- 
sive nation  going.  Yesterday  we  stuck 
it  to  Japan,  and  they  sire  an  ally. 
These  people  are  not  allies,  they  are 
repressive.  Let  us  not  debate  that 
issue.  It  is  the  most  Salinist  nation 
going.  Last  year  we  gave  them  MFN 
and  then  they  bulldozed  the  Spanish 
Synagogue.  Then  we  gave  them  MFN 
again  and  then  they  bulldozed  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church,  and 
the  people  were  still  in  the  church. 
They  were  still  in  the  church. 

Trade.  This  is  a  trade  bill.  Let  us 
talk  about  trade.  Ratio.  3.4-to-l  advan- 
tage to  the  United  States,  the  highest 
ratio  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

Yesterday  we  psissed  the  Gephardt 
amendment  to  take  on  Japan.  Let  us 
do  something  on  this  repressive 
nation. 

Second,  for  those  from  Michigan, 
auto  workers  and  steel,  they  are  ready 
in  August  to  import  a  new  car  called 
the  "Oltcit."  It  is  made  with  slave 
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labor.  It  costs  $3,900.  It  wUl  be  an- 
other Yugo.  It  will  knock  our  employ- 
ees out.  This  is  also  a  trade  issue. 

Some  Members  have  textiles  in  their 
districts.  They  are  beating  us  on  that. 
Shoes?  They  are  beating  us  on  that. 
Pork?  They  are  beating  us  on  that.  Pe- 
troleum? They  are  whipping  us  on 
that.  How  about  wood  and  furniture? 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  voted  for 
economic  sanctions  for  South  Africa, 
and  I  am  proud  of  it,  because  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  I  got  a  lot  of 
criticism,  but  it  was  the  right  thing. 
This  is  the  right  vote.  We  should  not 
worry  about  criticism;  we  should  do 
what  is  right. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  say  something: 
They— the  Romanian  Government- 
provided  the  passports  to  the  PLO  ter- 
rorist groups  that  they  used  in  the 
AchiUe  Lauro  highjacking.  The  pass- 
ports came  from  Romania.  And  also 
the  El  Al  flight  in  1985. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  close  on  this.  Let  us 
pass  this  moderate  bipartisan  amend- 
ment and  send  a  message  to  the  Roma- 
nian Government  that  we  will  not  put 
up  with  persecution  and  human  rights 
violations.  A  Catholic  priest  in  1984 
said  that  Christmas  should  be  a  holi- 
day, and  they  beat  him  and  killed  him. 

Even  more  important  than  sending  a 
message  to  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment, let  us  send  a  message  to  the  Ro- 
manian people,  who  at  night  listen  to 
Radio  Free  Europe.  They  listen  to  it 
because  it  is  the  only  honest  thing 
that  comes  in.  If  this  body  defeats  this 
amendment,  the  people  of  Romania 
will  be  demoralized.  They  will  be  de- 
moralized. They  will  find  out  that  the 
people's  body,  the  U.S.  Congress,  has 
voted  in  favor  of  Communist  dictator 
Ceausescu  and  not  in  favor  of  the 
people. 

Let  us  send  them  a  message  and  let 
them  know  that  the  Congress  cares 
about  the  Romanian  people,  so  when 
they  sit  by  their  radios  tomorrow 
night  they  check  that  little  static  that 
says  that  the  body  that  represents  the 
people  in  this  country  said  to  the  Ro- 
manian people,  "We  care." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  unanimous 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  privileged 
to  start  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Trade  Subcommittee,  I  did  not  know 
as  much  about  Romania  as  I  do  now, 
and  all  these  fiery  speeches  made  my 
red  blood  boil.  I  am  just  as  incensed  by 
atrocities  and  alleged  atrocities  as  any- 
body in  this  Chamber,  perhaps  even  a 
little  more  so,  because  I  have  shed 
some  blood  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  way  that  I  can  ever  con- 
vince any  Hungarian  that  anything  in 
Romania  is  right,  so  I  will  give  up  on 
that.  The  bad  blood  between  Hungar- 
ians and  Romanians  has  been  going  on 
for  so  long  that  recorded  history  will 


not!  go  back  that  far,  and  nobody 
kn<  ws  who  is  right.  It  is  kind  of  like 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  It  has  been 
goi  ig  on  forever,  and  probably  will  go 
on  forever. 

L  ;t  us  look  at  what  the  facts  are. 
Th!  fact  is  that  nobody  in  this  Gov- 
ern tnent  supports  the  Wolf  amend- 
me  it.  The  Defense  Department  is  op- 
po^d  to  it,  because  Romania,  while  it 
is  not  a  military  ally,  does  not  allow  a 
Russian  soldier  on  its  territory,  and 
the  Romanians  tell  the  Warsaw  bloc 
to  go  to  hell  every  now  and  then.  That 
is  t  le  first  thing. 

1  he  second  thing  is,  the  State  De- 
pai  tment,  which  has  to  work  with  emi- 
gra  :ion  matters,  knows  that  the  Ro- 
ma lians  have  allowed  more  people  to 
em  grate  than  any  of  the  Eastern  bloc 
coi  ntries.  and  that  there  is  not  a  reli- 
gio  is  prisoner  in  Romania. 

F  omania  is  a  land  that  has  suffered 
fro  n  religious  intolerance  since  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  yet  there  now 
is  not  a  religious  prisoner  in  Romania. 
Tht  chief  rabbi  of  Romania  was  in  my 
office  yesterday,  and  I  had  to  tell  him 
about  the  Wolf  amendment.  He  had 
not  even  heard  about  it.  He  assured 
me:  that  there  were  not  any  religious 
prisoners  there.  The  Christian  people 
wht  go  over  there  and  worry  about 
3le  being  incarcerated  because  of 
|r  beliefs  assure  us  that  there  are 
prisoners  in  jail  because  of  that. 
Romanians  are  even  now  printing 
rotestant  Bible  in  their  country, 
far  as  churches  being  torn  down, 
tha  first  time  that  I  heard  about  that 
I  w  IS  incensed.  But  we  have  torn  down 
chi  rches  in  the  United  States;  we 
hai  e  torn  them  down  in  Tampa,  PL. 
Th  ;y  have  an  urban-renewal  program 
jus.  like  we  have  an  urban-renewal 
pre  gram,  and  if  they  tear  down  your 
chi  rch,  they  build  you  another  one. 
Th  !y  do  not  just  recklessly  go  around 
an(  tear  down  churches. 

I  am  not  here  apologizing  for  Roma- 
nia or  trying  to  convince  anybody  that 
it  i  i  a  Garden  of  Eden.  But  everybody 
in  our  Government  knows  that  the 
be!  t  way  to  deal  with  the  Romanians 
is  ,o  use  the  leverage  that  we  now 
have  and  to  continue  getting  conces- 
sio  IS  out  of  them. 

/  s  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  it  is 
mo  3tly  petroleum.  A  few  wool  rugs,  a 
litt  le  urea.  Do  you  know  what  that  is? 
Th  it  is  what  we  are  importing  from 
th<  se  people. 

£  ure,  they  do  not  buy  much.  They 
ar<  so  broke  that  they  have  difficulty 
pa;  ing  their  debts.  But  let  me  say  that 
th(  y  are  doing  the  best  that  they  can 
to  pay  their  debts.  They  have  tight- 
en! id  the  belt  in  Romania,  and  that  is 
a  1  irge  part  of  the  reason  for  dissatis- 
fadtion,  their  effort  to  pay  their  debts 
to  ^he  non-Communist  West.  They  are 
pairing.  They  are  out  there  striving. 

would  not  want  Ceausescu  as  the 
leakier  of  this  country,  nor  would  other 
M<  mbers.  But  at  least  he  is  a  man  who 
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is  tryins  to  honor  his  debts.  He  says, 
"We  ov  e  the  money,  we  borrowed  it, 
and  we  are  going  to  pay  it  back."  And 
they  ar »  paying  it  back. 

Everybody  who  deals  with  this  prob- 
lem on  a  nonemotional  basis,  day  to 
day,  our  Government  is  opposed  to  the 
Wolf  aaiendment.  Certainly  there  are 
problenis  there.  There  are  problems 
that  ar4  so  deep  in  history  that  record- 
ry  does  not  go  that  far  back, 
ey  came  out  of  World  War  II 
as  no  country  that  was  more 
by  the  Nazis  and  by  the  Com- 
than  this  poor  country.  They 
they  are  exhausted,  they  are 
d  they  need  help.  And  we  are 
work  it  out  with  them, 
hairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
consume   to   the   gentleman 


ed  histi 
When 
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munisi 
are  tir 
poor, 
trying 

Mr. 
he   ma: 
from  N*w  York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

The  pHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
all  time  has  expired. 

The  (Question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Wolf]. 

The  juestion  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  V  'OLP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recor(  led  vote. 
A  rec(  irded  vote  wais  ordered. 
The    ;ote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  ind  there  were— ayes  232,  noes 
183,  no|  voting  18,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  76] 
AYES— 232 


(Tit) 


C3) 


Akaka 

Applegate 

Armey 

Atkins 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bentley 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boner  (1 

Boulter 

Brennan 

Broomfietd 

Brown  (C 

Bryant 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman   TX) 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Danneme^er 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (IL 

Davis  (M|) 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWlne 


Dickinson 

DioCuardi 

Dorgan  <ND) 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Fawell 

Peighan 

Fields 

Flake 

Flippo 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Ooodling 

Gordon 

Orandy 

Grant 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 


Hertel 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lan(^aster 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leath  (TX) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 


McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Myers 

Neal 

Nelson 

Oakar 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Penny 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ray 

Rhodes 

Ritter 


Ackerman 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Betlenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Bilbray 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Buechner 

Bustamante 

Cardin 

Carper 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Dymally 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

FUh 

Florlo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 


Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Saiki 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schuettc 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 

NOES— 183 

Gilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gradison 
Gray  (IL) 
Gray  (PA) 
Guarini 
Hamilton 


Stangeland 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Traficant 

Udall 

Upton 

Valentine 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wort  ley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yalron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 


NOT  VOTING— 18 


Hammerschmidt  Pease 
Hansen  Pepper 

Hayes  (IL) 
Hochbrueckner 
Horton 


Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  <SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kastenmeier 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lcvine(CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Lowry  (WA) 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCIoskey 

McHugh 

McMillen(MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 


Annunzio 

Frost 

Smith.  Robert 

Bonker 

Hawkins 

(OR) 

Borski 

Livingston 

Stenholm 

Byron 

Lowery  (CA) 

Tauzin 

Carr 

McKinney 

Torres 

de  la  Garza 

Savage 

Ford(TN) 

Schroeder 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Price  (IL) 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratum 

Studds 

Swift 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wolpe 

Yates 


D  1320 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Torres  for.  with  Mr.  Bonker  against. 

Mrs.  Byron  for,  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  KLECZKA  and  Mr.  MILLER  of 
California  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  HOLLOWAY,  DOWDY  of 
Mississippi,  and  JONES  of  Tennessee 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PEASE 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pease:  Page 
896.  after  line  17,  insert  the  following: 

TITLE    XV— FEDERAL    BUDGET    COM- 
PETITIVENESS IMPACT  STATEMENT 

SEC.  IMI.  PRKSIDKNTS  ANNIAI,  Bl'DCCT  Sl'BMIS- 
SION. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1105  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(26)  an  analysis,  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  of  the  budget's  impact 
on  the  international  competitiveness  of 
United  States  business  and  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments  position  and 
shall  include  the  following  projections, 
based  upon  the  best  information  available 
at  the  time,  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
budget  is  submitted— 

••(A)  the  amount  of  borrowing  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  private  credit  markets; 

"(B)  new  domestic  savings  (defined  as  r>er- 
sonal  savings,  corporate  savings,  and  the 
fiscal  surplus  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments): 

"(C)  net  private  domestic  investment: 

"(D)  the  merchandise  trade  and  current 
accounts; 

"(E)  the  net  Increase  or  decrease  in  for- 
eign indebtedness  (defined  as  net  foreign  in- 
vestment); and 

"(P)  the  estimated  direction  and  extent  of 
the  influence  of  the  Government's  borrow- 
ing in  private  credit  markets  on  United 
States  dollar  interest  rates  and  on  the  real 
effective  exchange  rate  of  the  United  States 
dollar.". 

SEC.  \Mt.  ANNUAL  I-ONCIKRKNT  KKSOI.ITION  »>N 
THE  BUIMilCT. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  301  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C. 
632(e))  is  amended  by  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8).  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  by  inserting  ■;  and"  at  the  end  of  para- 


graph (9),  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  an  analysis,  prepared  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion's impact  on  the  international  competi- 
tiveness of  United  States  business  and  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments  position 
and  shall  include  the  following  projections, 
based  upon  the  best  information  available 
at  the  time,  for  the  fiscal  year  covered  by 
the  concurrent  resolution— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  borrowing  by  the  Gov- 
eniment  in  private  credit  markets: 

"(B>  net  domestic  savings  (defined  as  per- 
sonal savings,  corporate  savings,  and  the 
fiscal  surplus  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments): 

"(C)  net  private  domestic  investment: 

•'(D)  the  merchandise  trade  and  current 
accounts; 

"(E)  the  net  increase  or  decrease  in  for- 
eign indebtedness  (defined  as  net  foreign  in- 
vestment): and 

"(F)  the  estimated  direction  and  extent  of 
the  Influence  of  the  Goverrunent's  borrow- 
ing in  private  credit  markets  on  United 
States  dollar  interest  rates  and  on  the  real 
effective  exchange  rate  of  the  United  States 
dollar.". 

SKC.  l.'iO-l.  KKFEtTIVE  HATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  1401 
shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  1989.  1990. 
1991.  and  1992.  and  shall  be  fully  reflected 
in  the  budgets  submitted  by  the  President 
as  required  by  section  1105(a)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  for  each  such  fiscal 
yeaj,  and  the  amendment  made  by  section 
1402  shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  1989, 
1990.  1991.  and  1992. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease] 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  would  inquire  if  there  is 
any  Member  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Prenzel]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  both  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Government  Operations  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  obvious- 
ly impacts  as  well  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

I  would  advise  Members  at  the 
outset  that  this  amendment  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  work  of  the  staffs  of  all 
three  committees. 

I  commend  especially  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Horton],  the  ranking 
member  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  a  lot 
in  connection  with  H.R.  3  about  reduc- 
ing our  excessive  trade  deficits.  We  all 
recognize  that  there  are  at  least  three 
causes  of  that  deficit:   Unfair  trade 
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practices  on  the  part  of  our  trading 
partners;  a  lack  of  competitiveness 
here  in  the  United  States:  and  our 
fiscal  deficits. 

HJl.  3  deals  very  well  with  the 
unfair  trading  practices  of  our  trading 
partners.  That  is  really  the  heart  and 
soul  of  H.R.  3. 

HJ%.  3  also  begins  to  deal  with  the 
competitiveness  issue  that  concerns  us 
all.  It  does  it  in  the  titles  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  so  on,  to  try  to  malce  our 
Nation  more  competitive  for  the  long 
haul. 

So  far.  what  this  bill,  H.R.  3,  does 
not  deal  with  is  the  large  fiscal  deficits 
which  have  such  an  important  impact 
on  our  trade  problems.  It  is  to  correct 
that  imbalance,  that  lack,  that  I 
submit  this  amendment  today. 

It  would  respond,  I  think,  in  a  very 
positive  and  direct  way  to  the  concern 
of  many  people  that  it  is  really  our 
large  fiscal  deficits  which  are  at  the 
root  of  our  trade  problem. 

So  in  the  interest  of  lending  balance 
to  the  biU  and  the  interest  of  bringing 
the  contents  of  H.R.  3  more  into  line 
with  our  primary  objective,  that  is  re- 
ducing the  trade  deficit,  I  offer  this 
amendment  to  require  a  trade  impact 
statement  on  the  major  budget  pro- 
posals of  the  President  and  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees. 

We  cannot  resolve  the  budget  stale- 
mate on  the  floor  today,  but  we  can 
make  the  link  between  the  budget  and 
trade  deficits  more  visible  to  the  pol- 
icymakers who  draft  the  budget  and 
we  can  make  the  relationship  more 
visible  to  the  voting  public.  We  can 
assure  that  the  administration  and 
Members  of  Congress  will  consider  the 
impact  of  the  budget  on  our  trade  ac- 
counts, and  that  they  do  that  while 
they  draft  the  budget,  not  after  it  has 
passed  and  the  damage  has  been  done. 

I  offer  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  it  is  a  good,  worthy  addi- 
tion to  this  bill  which  will  complete 
the  cycle,  if  you  will,  and  make  certain 
that  we  present  to  the  American 
public  a  complete  package  as  a  major 
comprehensive  trade  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3  is  excellent  trade  leg- 
islation. However,  as  it  now  stands,  the  bill  is 
silent  on  wtiat  is  widely  viewed  as  the  major 
cause  of  the  trade  deficit— the  Federal  budget 
deficit 

The  administration  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  both  parties  have  proclaimed  com- 
petitiveness to  be  an  issue  of  paramount  na- 
tional importance.  Yet,  in  fairness,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  no  combination  of  propos- 
als to  improve  education,  training,  trade,  and 
export  prorTK)tion  policies  will  necessarily 
eliminate  the  trade  deficit  TNs  is  not  to  say 
that  the  proposals  in  H.R.  3  are  unimportant 
They  are  vitally  important  However,  basic  ac- 
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iting  dictates  that  ttie  key  to  the  trade  def- 
icit ^s  in  our  fiscal  deficit. 

Kfr.  Chairman,  in  tfie  interest  of  lending  bal- 
ar>o^  to  ttie  bill;  in  the  Interest  of  bringing  the 
contents  of  H.R.  3  more  into  line  with  its  pri- 
mary objective — reducing  the  trade  deficit— I 
am  offering  an  amendment  to  require  a  trade 
impact  statement  on  the  major  budget  propos- 
als. 

Vih  cannot  resolve  the  budget  stalemate  on 
ttie  floor  today.  But  we  can  make  the  link  tie- 
tween  budget  and  trade  deficits  more  visible 
to  the  policymakers  who  draft  the  budget  and 
to  the  voting  public.  We  can  ensure  that  the 
adrlinistratran  and  Members  of  Congress  will 
con^kJer  the  impact  of  the  budget  on  our 
tradfe  accounts  while  ttiey  draft  the  budget, 
not  jafter  It  has  passed  and  the  damage  is 
done. 

T|ie  link  between  fiscal  and  trade  deficits  is 
not  simply  theoretical  or  circumstantial.  It  is  an 
accounting  identity  that  the  cunent  account 
deficit  equals  tt>e  excess  of  private  investment 
ar>dj  the  fiscal  defk:lt  over  the  Nation's  sav- 
ings^  Since  private  savings  and  investment  t>e- 
tiavlDr  tends  to  t>e  cyclical  and  predictable,  it 
is  nt  exaggeration  to  characterize  the  Federal 
bud^t  as  the  single  most  important  "competi- 
tiveiess"  and  "trade  deficit  reduction"  legisla- 
tk}n  before  us. 

Inl  spite  of  this,  ttie  budget  process  in  tx>th 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  treats 
the  budget's  impact  on  our  trade  accounts  as 
an  afterttiought,  a  residual  consideratk>n.  This 
defies  common  sense,  since  we  are  perfectly 
capable  of  estimating  in  advance  the  current 
account  deficit  that  will  accompany  any  given 
budget  proposal. 

It  ^s  not  the  size  of  the  budget  deficit  which 
det^mines  how  fiscal  policy  affects  our  inter- 
natiinal  competitiveness,  but  whether  that 
deficit  can  be  financed  out  of  the  savings 
ava^able  in  the  domestic  economy. 

jipan,  for  example,  has  a  sizable  fiscal  def- 
icit. But  It  more  than  finances  its  deficit  out  of 
don^stic  savings. 

Inbeed,  it  is  the  great  excess  of  savings — or 
underconsumption — in  Japan  that  leads  to 
thatjcountry's  excessive  trade  surpluses. 

^^  amendment  would  require  ttie  President, 
in  hfe  annual  budget  proposal,  and  the  House 
and  Senate  Budget  Committees,  In  their 
annual  reports  on  the  budget  resolution,  to 
ana^e  the  extent  to  which  the  fiscal  deficit 
resi|ting  from  their  proposals  coukl  be  funded 
out  of  the  Nation's  savings.  Based  on  this 
anaWsis,  they  would  in  tum  estimate  the  cor- 
responding trade  and  current  account  deficits. 

Inl  other  words,  the  Presklent's  budget  pro- 
posal and  the  congressional  budget  resolution 
wou  d  forecast  not  only  the  budget  deficit,  but 
alsq  ttie  trade  deficit  and  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  our  foreign  debt. 

OlJr  continuing  reliance  on  foreign  capital  to 
finance  the  budget  deficit  dangerously  ties  the 
haniis  of  the  Federal  Reserve  when  the  dollar 
is  \jreak.  It  also  batters  the  manufacturing 
secfcr  of  the  economy  by  perpetuating  mas- 
sivo  trade  deficits. 

^A^.  Chairman,  as  President  Reagan  belat- 
edly learned  from  the  overvaluation  of  the 
dollar,  the  growing  exposure  of  ttie  economy 
to  f|>reign  competition  has  taught  us  that  we 
can  i  no  longer  ignore  the  foreign  trade  implica- 
tion^  of   major   economic    policy   decisions. 
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From  rKW  on,  international  competitiveness 
and  extiimal  balance  must  be  an  explicit, 
prominerit  variable  in  delitierations  over  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy. 

My  amendment  would  add  this  important 
international  economk;  policy  reform  in  H.R.  3, 
the  Trade  and  Intematkjnal  Economk:  Polrcy 
Reform  4ct  of  1 987. 

The  afnendment  would  also  entiarKe  the 
transpar^cy  and  public  accountability  of  the 
budget  process.  Proposals  like  asset  sales, 
which  h^ve  no  impact  on  the  trade  deficit, 
would  b€l  plainly  exposed  for  what  they  are — 
stiort-terrti,  illusory  fixes. 

FinallyJ  ttie  requirement  that  we  frame  the 
budget  iri  terms  of  its  impact  on  the  Natksn's 
savings-investment  balance  would  increase 
pressure  |  on  all  parties,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, to!  negotiate  a  compromise  on  the 
budget  stalemate.  At  a  time  when  international 
competitii^eness  is  supposedly  a  primary  con- 
cern, none  of  us  wishes  to  tie  seen  as  advo- 
cating leaislatk>n  which  will  produce  a  ti-ade 
deficit  of  J  for  example,  $170  billion. 

Mr.  Cpairman,  I  reserve  the  balamce 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  tT^ENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Ydrk  [Mr.  Horton),  the  ranking 
membejof  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  who  is  a  distin- 
guished! cosponsor  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Pease  amendment. 
This  amendment  is  based  on  his  bill 
H.R.  1307,  which  I  have  cosponsored.  I 
concur  with  our  colleague's  assessment 
that  nojtrade  bill  would  be  complete  if 
it  failea  to  address  the  impact  which 
the  Peaeral  budget  has  on  our  trade 
imbalance. 

This  amendment  would  require  each 
annual  budget  proposal  by  the  Presi- 
dent anp  by  the  Budget  Committees  of 
the  Congress  to  include  projections  of 
the  imoact  of  their  proposals  on  our 
trade  deficit,  balance  of  payments,  and 
international  competitiveness.  Such  a 
competitiveness  impact  statement 
How  us  to  estimate  in  advance 
;t  of  budget  proposals  on  our 
compete  in  the  international 
marketplace. 

If  thi4  amendment  were  enacted  into 
rould  hope  that  in  preparing 
Iget,  OMB  and  the  Budget 
Committees  would  consider  the  ramifi- 
cations] of  their  proposals  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  our  trade  defi- 
cit, and  make  final  decisions  at  least  in 
part  based  upon  those  projections. 

I  believe  this  amendment  deserves 
our  support,  and  I  would  note  here 
that  this  concept  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  several  respected  leaders 
in  the  jield  of  economics.  In  addition, 
the  Washington  Post  has  written  that 
"amon^  the  many  ideas  about  trade 
now  fldating  around  the  city,  this  is 
one  worth  preserving." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  our  col- 
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league. 


I  urge  s  apport  for  this  amendment. 


Mr.  Pease,  for  his  efforts,  and 


Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Moody]  . 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  offer- 
ing this  very  constructive  amendment. 
I  think  that  we  need  to  understand, 
more  than  we  generally  do,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  fiscal  deficit  and 
the  trade  deficit. 

We  understand  much  of  that  rela- 
tionship, but  it  needs  to  be  elaborated 
on  explicitly  in  the  budget  document. 
Also,  I  think  we  need  to  increase  the 
education  among  our  colleagues  who 
hopefully  will  read  those  reports. 

Clearly,  there  is  on  the  fiscal  or  fi- 
nancial side  a  close  relationship 
through  the  linkage  of  the  impact  on 
the  currency  values,  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  which  is  directly  impacted  by 
the  need  to  borrow  from  abroad  to 
cover  the  high  Federal  fiscal  deficit. 
That  currency  change,  in  tum,  im- 
pacts on  the  trade  deficit,  which,  in 
tum,  feeds  back  onto  the  fiscal  deficit 
as  we  have  to  pay  more  and  more  out 
in  interest  payments  to  cover  the 
fiscal  deficit  and  to  cover  the  part  of 
the  fiscal  deficit  which  is  borrowed 
from  overseas.  So  there  is  an  interac- 
tion both  ways  which  needs  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  analyzed  and  quantified  to 
the  extent  possible. 

There  are  also  flows  on  the  real  side, 
as  opposed  to  financial  side  through 
the  competitiveness  linkage.  The 
budget  policy  does  have  impact  on  our 
competitiveness  through  its  impact  on 
education  and  on  infrastructure,  that 
is,  on  the  investment,  and  improving 
competitiveness,  improving  productivi- 
ty in  our  economy  through  investing 
In  human  beings  and  in  the  infrastruc- 
ture. 
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That  in  tum  makes  us  more  com- 
petitive, which  enables  us  to  sell  our 
goods  overseas.  So  those  flows  work  in 
both  directions,  both  on  the  real  side 
and  on  the  financial  side.  The  two  are 
interlinked  In  both  cases,  and  that 
needs  to  be  elucidated  so  that  our 
policy  can  be  l>etter  formulated  and 
our  Members  can  understand  the  link- 
ages better. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease] 
for  introducing  this  important  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Pease  amendment,  and  I  congratu- 
late my  colleague  on  proposing  it. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
this  body  consider  the  competitiveness 
impact  of  everything  it  does.  Certainly 
the  budget,  as  our  primary  responsibil- 
ity ought  to  be  developed  and  pro- 


posed with  dedicated  attention  to  its 
impact  on  America's  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  global  market. 

So  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment,  and  commend  my  col- 
league on  his  leadership. 

I  also  want  to  comment  on  some  of 
the  aspects  of  this  bill  that  I  think 
make  it  the  strong  ally,  and  Govern- 
ment the  strong  ally,  of  American 
business  and  American  workers  and  so 
will  make  us  a  more  competitive  socie- 
ty. 

This  bill  allows  us  for  the  first  time 
to  respond  to  export  targeting.  The 
ability  of  particularly  Japan  to  orga- 
nize and  subsidize  an  attack  on  a  spe- 
cific product  or  sector  of  the  American 
market  has  devastated  the  American 
machine  tool  and  bearing  Industries, 
and  now  threatens  the  auto  parts  in- 
dustry. American  companies  are  legal- 
ly prevented  by  antitrust  and  other 
laws  from  many  of  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts that  effective  export  targeting 
requires  and  so  it  is  intolerate  that 
foreign  competitors  be  allowed  to  so 
target  over  markets.  For  the  first  time 
this  bin  provides  the  legal  foundation 
for  us  to  respond  in  a  decisive  and 
timely  manner  to  export  targeting. 

It  also  increases  our  resources  for 
the  education  and  training  of  our  most 
precious  resource.  America's  people, 
by  better  assisting  dislocated  workers 
and  thereby  enhancing  our  competi- 
tiveness. In  my  district,  among  the 
people  I  represent,  that  section  of  this 
bill  will  make  lives  better,  transitions 
easier,  and  America  more  competitive. 
I  have  long  sought,  and  will  Introduce 
again  In  this  Congress,  legislation  In 
the  retraining  area  which  goes  even 
further. 

It  also  provides  tough  penalties.  It  is 
a  tough  trade  law.  It  is  real  reform.  Its 
tough  penalties  include  mandating  re- 
taliation when  negotiated  agreements 
are  broken,  compensation  for  parties 
that  are  injured  by  dumping.  And  fi- 
nally, very  importantly,  it  expands  the 
opportunities  for  American  business  to 
export. 

Indeed  this  whole  trade  debate  start- 
ed for  me  with  companies  sitting  in  my 
office  saying,  "At  least  remove  our 
own  barriers  to  American  products 
flowing  abroad.  Give  us  a  chance  to 
get  out  there  in  the  markets." 

Indeed  this  bill  does  that.  H.R.  3 
does  that,  and  I  am  proud  of  that  ac- 
complishment by  this  body.  It  will 
expand  American  exports  by  relieving 
unnecessary  controls  on  low  technolo- 
gy exports  and  beglrmlng  the  process 
of  declassifying  many  other  products. 
It  enhances  trade  by  establishing  a 
trade  development  program  to  assure 
that  our  development  assistance  to 
other  nations  creates  American  export 
opportunities.  It  expands  trading  op- 
portunities by  providing  a  stronger 
competitive  financing  program,  an  ag- 
gressive mixed  credit  program  which  I 
have  pressed  with  legislation  so  that 


American  exports  can  fight  back  for- 
eign financial  subsidies  that  have  so 
injured  our  ability  to  compete  in  past 
years.  It  enhances  America's  exports 
by  providing  needed  support  for  small 
business  to  better  hook  that  job  ma- 
chine into  the  only  market  of  the 
future,  the  global  market.  This  new 
section  I  worked  hard  on  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Ridge  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Mr.  LaFalce  of  New  York. 

Lastly  it  addresses  more  aggressively 
than  current  law  the  emerging  prob- 
lem of  fair  trade  with  noiunarket  na- 
tions by  establishing  a  fairer  and  more 
effective  means  of  determining  the 
fair  market  price  of  products  from 
noiunarket  economies.  I  congratulate 
the  committee  on  that  section  of  the 
bill  that  has  not  received  much  atten- 
tion in  this  debate,  but  it  is  the  non- 
market  economies  that  are  now  the 
most  rapidly  growing  markets  for 
bearings  and  the  next  largest  growing 
market  for  machine  tools,  and  Indeed 
we  must  learn  to  do  business  with 
those  countries  In  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment,  and  I  support 
passage  of  H.R.  3. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Boehlert]. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  a  request  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  have  an  amendment  made 
in  order.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  In- 
terest In  the  amendment  and  what  it 
seeks  to  do  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
on  the  part  of  Memt>ers  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  but  there  was  a  decision 
made  to  further  study  its  full  implica- 
tions before  proceeding. 

So  I  take  advantage  of  this  time 
today  to  acclaim  the  need  for  this  key 
amendment  and  to  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as 
they  prepare  for  the  conference  on 
this  important  legislation,  give  this 
matter  the  urgent  and  pressing  consid- 
eration it  deserves. 

What  my  amendment  is  intended  to 
address  is  the  circumvention  of  anti- 
dumping orders.  Under  the  present 
system,  when  an  antidumping  order  is 
issued,  this  is  what  happens:  and  I  will 
give  the  Memtjers  a  case  in  point,  on 
the  Smith-Corona  Co.  in  Cortland. 
NY,  which  is  the  last  domestic  manu- 
facturer of  typewriters.  That  company 
spent  8  years  and  an  untold  amount  of 
money  to  secure  final  approval  of  an 
antidumping  order.  This  company, 
which  once  enjoyed  prosperity,  em- 
ploying almost  5,000  employees,  has 
witnessed  that  prosperity  go  downhill 
steadily  and  found  just  2  years  ago 
that  it  was  down  to  850  employees. 
Some  people  were  beginning  to  write 
the  obituary  for  the  company,  but  it 
has  turned  the  situation  around. 
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But  the  problem  facing  this  last  do- 
mestic manufacturer  of  portable  elec- 
tric typewriters  is  that  the  creativity 
of  our  competitors  in  Japan  was  put 
into  full  force  by  adding  a  simple  cal- 
culating function  to  a  portable  electric 
typewriter,  and  a  tariff  was  avoided,  a 
tariff  of  $40,  and  it  bumped  this  type- 
writer into  a  new  classification. 

What  is  the  implication  of  that  in 
terms  of  the  XJ£.  Treasury?  Well,  a 
1068  of  revenue  on  1  million  typewrit- 
ers coming  into  the  United  States  each 
year.  If  you  have  a  tariff  of  $40  per 
machine,  you  quickly  realize  that  you 
have  millions  of  dollars  lost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  But  more  important  is  the 
question  of  unfair  competition  to  a 
company  like  Smith-Corona,  which 
has  an  existing  antidumping  order. 

The  very  basis  of  my  amendment 
refers  to  a  modest  change  in  function. 
When  you  have  a  modest  change  in 
scope,  you  should  not  be  able  to  bump 
the  product  into  a  new  classification, 
thereby  avoiding  the  tariff. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  both  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fren- 
ZMLi  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Pease],  I  think,  will  concede, 
there  is  some  interest  in  this  amend- 
ment. There  is  a  desire  to  study  it  fur- 
ther. I  present  it  today  for  consider- 
ation with  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  fairness  will  rule  the  day  and  that 
this  amendment  is  given  the  very  thor- 
ough consideration  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro  I  include  that  amendment  and 
a  more  detailed  explanation  of  it,  as 
follows: 
AMKifDimrrs    to    trk    Amendiient    in    the 

Natdke  op  a  SuBSTmrrE  to  H.R.  3  Of- 

mxD  BT  Mr.  Boehuxt 

Pace  201.  line  3,  strilce  out  "finding.'."  and 
insert  "finding.". 

Page  201.  between  lines  3  and  4  insert  the 
following: 

"(E)  Scope  or  Orders.— For  purposes  of 
determining  whether  a  later-developed 
product  is  subject  to  an  outstanding  anti- 
dumping or  countervailing  duty  order,  the 
administering  authority  shall  consider 
whether  the  new  product— 

"(i)  competes  with  currently-produced 
products  of  the  domestic  industry  on  whose 
behalf  the  order  was  entered,  and 

"(11)  is  sold  through  the  same  channels  of 
distribution,  and  at  roughly  comparable 
price  points,  as  the  currently-produced 
products. 

The  administering  authority  may  not  ex- 
clude a  later-developed  product  from  an 
order  merely  because  the  product— 

"(I)  is  classified  under  a  tariff  classifica- 
tion other  than  that  identified  in  the  peti- 
tion or  the  administering  authority's  notices 
during  the  original  investigation,  or 

"(II)  permits  the  purchaser  to  perform  ad- 
ditional functions,  unless  such  additional 
functions  constitute  the  primary  use  of  the 
product  and  the  cost  of  the  additional  func- 
tions constitute  more  than  35  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  production  of  the  product.". 

The  B0ERI.EKT  Amendment  to  H.R.  3 
In  brief,  my  amendment  would  add  a  sec- 
tion (e)  to  the  anticircumvention  sections  of 
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H.]  i.  3  (Sec.  155  on  pages  198-201  in  the 
Co  nmittee  Print).  This  addition  would 
all(  iw  the  Commerce  Department  to  consid- 
er "later  developed  products"  within  the 
sea  [>e  of '  an  existing  anti-dumping  order. 
The  proposal  clarifies  that  Commerce  shall 
not  presumptively  dismiss  a  later  developed 
product  as  being  within  the  scope  of  an 
orcier  merely  because  such  a  product  would 
be  considered  under  a  different  tariff  classi- 
fication. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
th*  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Ir.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ktleman  approached  both  the  ma- 
lty and  the  minority  with  this 
sndment  even  before  he  went  to 
Rules  Committee  and  sought  to 
^e  it  made  in  order.  The  problem 
that  it  was  a  little  complicated 
it  came  in  a  little  late.  We  need  to 
look  into  it  further. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  on  the  surface  at 
least  seems  to  have  merit,  but  it  is 
something  that  we  hope  we  can  work 
on  as  the  bill  moves  its  way  forward. 
Without  making  any  guarantees,  we 
hot)e  that  the  gentleman  will  be  able 
to  get  some  relief. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
frotn  Minnesota. 

Hr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chfiirman,  I  just  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  amendment  and  say 
that  I  regret  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee did  not  make  it  in  order  because  I 
thiik  it  is  an  eminently  fair  amend- 
ment. But  evidently  there  had  not 
be<  n  the  required  amount  of  study  on 
it  I  y  certain  Members,  and  we  did  not 
ma  ce  it  in  order,  in  order  to  keep  some 
coi  lity  between  both  parties  on  this 
issi  [e. 

I  ut  I  think  the  gentleman  does 
ma  te  an  excellent  case,  and  I  hope 
th^t  in  the  Senate  and  eventually  in 
thd  conference  this  amendment  is  suc- 
cessful and  that  when  it  comes  back  to 
th^  House,  we  will  take  a  serious  look 
at  It.  because  I  believe  the  amendment 
hai  a  great  amount  of  merit. 

^[r.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tha  nk  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
fro  n  Michigan. 

D  1450 

1  [r.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
ml  lute  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Trade  Subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  lupport  of  the  Pease  amendment.  It 
is  I  fine  amendment.  It  is  needed  in 
th  5  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
m«  nt  is  just  like  its  author.  The 
aui  hor  is  thoughtful,  he  is  thorough, 
he  is  a  great  craftsman,  and  he  is  a 
vei  y    constructive    Member    of    this 
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body.  ^  am  glad  the  gentleman  put 
this  amendment  together.  I  support  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  fPRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  niyself  1  minute. 

Mr.  (|hairman,  I  must  echo  the  com- 
ments t>f  subcommittee  chairman  Gib- 
bons ^bout  the  proposer  of  this 
amendtnent.  As  the  sole  remaining 
member  of  the  Curmudgeon  caucus,  I 
find  id  difficult  to  compliment  any- 
body in  this  House,  but  if  there  is  one 
whose  Work  is  always  studious,  always 
consciekitious  and  always  complete,  it 
is  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  His  work 
on  the  Trade  Subcommittee  has  really 
been  oie  of  the  shining  examples  of 
good  le  sislative  craftsmanship. 

understand,  his  ideas  are  not 
meritorious,  but  his  work  is 
first-class.  He  is  a  complete  leg- 
He  is  straight  and  honest  in 
presenting  or  evaluating  every  propos- 
al. 

I  mw  t  say  personally  as  one  who  has 
opposed  a  large  number  of  his  amend- 
the  gentleman  has  always  been 
to  work  with.  I  think  the 
Committee  would  be  much 
without  him.  I  think  this  Con- 
gress, Without  his  advice  and  counsel 
on  th^  subject  of  trade,  would  be 
much  poorer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rose  in  technical 
disagreement  with  this  amendment  so 
that  members  of  the  committee  would 
have  a  jchance  to  participate  in  debate 
otherwise  restricted  environ- 
have  no  objection  to  the  gen- 
amendment.  It  is  a  good  ex- 
f  great  work  by  a  great  Con- 
I  think  it  should  be  adopted 
ation. 
hairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
my time. 

EASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  in  deep 
humilitly  for  the  kind  of  comments  of 
the  pre  irious  distinguished  speaker. 

The  pHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 
The  Question  is  on  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  PkASE]. 
The  i  mendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKENDB  [ENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITITrE 
AS  I  [ODIFIED,  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  ^[ICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amepidment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
situte. 

The  [CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designa  te  the  amendment. 

The  ext  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amem  Iment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  modi  led.  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  Strike 
out  all  i  fter  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

SKITION    .  SHORT  TITI.H 

This  i  ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade  and 
Export  ]  Inhancement  Act  of  1987" 
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TITLE  I— TRADE  LAW  AMENDMENTS 
Subtitle  A— National  Trade  Policy  and  Axenda 
SEf.  101.  NATIONAL  TRADK  WM.UV. 

(a)  CONGRESSIONAL  PiNDiNos.— The  Con- 
gress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  is  confronted  with  a 
fundamental  disequilibrium  in  its  trade  and 
current  account  balance*  aind  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  its  net  external  debt; 

(2)  such  disequilibrium  and  increase  are  a 
result  of  numerous  factors,  including— 

(A)  disparities  between  the  macroe<»nom- 
ic  policies  of  the  major  trading  nations, 

(B)  the  large  United  States  budget  deficit. 

(C)  instabilities  and  structural  defects  in 
the  world  monetary  system, 

(D)  the  growth  of  debt  throughout  the  de- 
veloping world; 

(E)  structural  defects  in  the  world  trading 
system; 

(P)  governmental  distortions  and  barriers. 

(G)  serious  inadequacies  in  United  States 
trade  policy;  and 

(H)  inadequate  growth  in  the  productivity 
and  competitiveness  of  United  States  firms 
and  industries  relative  to  their  overseas 
competition. 

(3)  the  continuation  of  such  disequilibri- 
um, coupled  with  a  further  accumulation  of 
external  debt,  will— 

(A)  seriously  undermine  the  United  States 
economy. 

(B)  continue,  at  a  faster  rate,  the  already- 
alarming  decline  in  United  States  industrial 
and  agricultural  competitiveness, 

(C)  hasten  the  decline  in  living  standards 
of  workers  and  consumers, 

(D)  increase  unemployment,  and 

(E)  bring  about,  over  time,  world-wide  eco- 
nomic disruptions  and  stagnation  of  world 
trade,  thus  jeopardizing  the  economic  secu- 
rity of  the  free  world;  and 

(4)  it  is  therefore  essential,  and  should  be 
the  highest  priority  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  pursue  a  broad  array  of  do- 
mestic and  international  policies  to  ensure 
future  stability  in  external  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  to  guarantee  the  contin- 
ued vitality  of  the  technological,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  base  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  National  Policy.— It  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States— 

(1)  to  reduce  substantially  the  deficits  in 
the  national  trade  and  current  accounts: 

(2)  to  seek  to  achieve,  no  later  than  1992, 
a  more  consistent  equilibrium  in  such  ac- 
counts, allowing  only  for  reasonable  fluctua- 
tions during  periods  of  economic  expansion 
or  contraction;  and 

(3)  to  maintain,  through  greater  coopera- 
tion and  leadership  within  the  international 
financial  system,  a  system  of  reasonably 
stable  exchange  rates,  to  be  effected 
through  measures  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  value  of  the  dollar  remains  at  a  level  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  competitiveness  of 
United  States  exports  and  prevent  disrup- 
tive surges  in  United  States  imports. 

(c)  Presidential  Action.— The  President 
shall  use  all  appropriate  powers  to  achieve 
the  national  trade  policy  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  including— 

(1)  recommending  to  the  Congress  appro- 
priate changes  in  Implementing  fiscal,  regu- 
latory, and  general  economic  policy; 

(2)  making  greater  efforts  to  coordinate 
economic  and  monetary  policy  with  the 
major  trading  partners  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  more  effectively  utilizing  trade  policy 
measures  (including,  but  not  limited  to. 
those  authorized  under  this  Act)  to  exi>and 
markets  for  United  States  exports,  disci- 
pline the  unfair  trade  policies  of  other  na- 


tions, and  negotiate  a  more  open  world  trad- 
ing system;  and 

(4)  effecting  better  management  of  Third 
World  debt. 

The  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress, 
in  conjunction  with  the  annual  trade  policy 
agenda  statement  required  under  section 
102.  regarding  the  progress  made,  or  the 
reasons  why  no  progress  was  made,  during 
the  year  covered  by  the  report  in  reducing 
the  United  States  trade  and  current  account 
deficits. 

(d)  Congressional  Action.— In  developing 
legislation,  the  Congress  shall  give  the  high- 
est priority  to  achieving  the  national  policy 
set  forth  in  sulisection  (b)  and  to  Presiden- 
tial recommendations  for  achieving  that 
policy. 

SW.     182.     ANNl'AL     NATIONAL     TRADE     POLICY 
AUENOA. 

(a)  In  General.— By  no  later  than  March 
1  of  each  year,  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  shall  submit  in  writing  (in 
confidence  if  appropriate)  to  the  Congress  a 
statement  of — 

(1)  the  trade  policy  objectives  and  prior- 
ities of  the  United  States  for  the  year,  and 
the  reasons  therefor; 

(2)  the  actions  proposed,  or  anticipated,  to 
be  undertaken  during  the  year  to  achieve 
such  objectives  and  priorities,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  actions  authorized  under  the 
trade  laws  and  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries; 

(3)  any  proposed  legislation  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  achieve  any  of  such  objec- 
tives or  priorities;  and 

(4)  the  progress  that  was  made  during  the 
preceding  year  in  achieving  the  trade  policy 
objectives  and  priorities  included  in  the 
statement  provided  for  that  year  under  this 
subsection. 

(b)  CONStJLTATION     BEFORE     STATEMENT.— 

Before  submitting  the  statement  required 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  year,  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  shall 
seek  advice  from  the  appropriate  advisory 
committees  established  under  section  135  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  and  shall  consult  with 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  preparing  the  statement,  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  shall 
take  into  account  the  annual  sectoral  com- 
petitiveness studies  prepared  by  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission 
under  section  332(h)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930. 

(c)  Consultation  After  Statement.— The 
United  States  Trade  Representative  and 
other  appropriate  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government  shall  consult  periodical- 
ly with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  regarding  the  annual  objectives 
and  priorities  set  forth  in  the  statement  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to- 

(1)  the  status  and  results  of  the  actions 
that  have  been  undertaken  to  achieve  the 
objectives  and  priorities;  and 

(2)  any  development  which  may  require, 
or  result  in,  changes  to  any  of  such  objec- 
tives or  priorities. 

SEC  IM.  INK)RMATION  ANI»  ADVICE  KROM  PRI- 
VATE AND  PCBLIC  SEtTORS  KELAT- 
INC;  TO  TRADE  POLICY  AND  ACREE- 
MENTS. 

Section  135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2155)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SIX.  13.1.  INFORMATION  AND  ADVICE  EROM  PRI- 
VATE AND  Pl'HLIC  SKTORS. 

"(a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  The  President  shall  seek  information 
and  advice  from  representative  elements  of 


the  private  sector  and  the  non-F'ederal  gov- 
ernmental sector  with  respect  to— 

'(A)  negotiating  objectives  and  bargaining 
positions  before  entering  into  a  trade  agree- 
ment under  this  title  or  section  112  or  113  of 
the  Trade  and  International  Economic 
Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987; 

"(B)  the  ot>eration  of  any  trade  agreement 
once  entered  into;  and 

"(C)  other  matters  arising  in  connection 
with  the  development,  implementation,  and 
administration  of  the  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States,  including  those  matters  re- 
ferred to  in  Reorganization  Plan  Number  3 
of  1979  and  Executive  Order  Numbered 
12188.  and  the  priorities  for  actions  there- 
under. 

To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  such  in- 
formation and  advice  on  negotiating  objec- 
tives shall  be  sought  and  considered  before 
the  commencement  of  negotiations. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  consult  with  rep- 
resentative elements  of  the  private  sector 
and  the  non-Federal  governmental  sector  on 
the  overall  current  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States.  The  consultations  shall  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to.  the  following 
elements  of  such  policy: 

"(A)  The  principal  multilateral  and  bilat- 
eral trade  negotiating  objectives  and  the 
progress  being  made  toward  their  achieve- 
ment. 

"(B)  The  implementation,  operation,  and 
effectiveness  of  recently  concluded  multilat- 
eral and  bilateral  trade  agreements  and  res- 
olution of  trade  disputes. 

"(C)  The  actions  taken  under  the  trade 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  effective- 
ness of  such  actions  in  achieving  trade 
policy  objectives. 

"(D)  Important  developments  in  other 
areas  of  trade  for  which  there  must  be  de- 
veloped a  proper  policy  response. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  take  the  advice 
received  through  consultation  under  para- 
graph (2)  into  account  in  determining  the 
importance  which  should  be  placed  on  each 
major  objective  and  negotiating  position 
that  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  achieve 
the  overall  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade 
Policy  and  Negotiations.— 

•(  1 )  The  President  shall  establish  an  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  Trade  Policy  and  Nego- 
tiations to  provide  overall  policy  advice  on 
matters  referred  to  in  subsection  (a).  The 
committee  shall  be  composed  of  not  more 
than  45  individuals  and  shall  include  repre- 
sentatives of  non-Federal  governments, 
labor,  industry,  agriculture,  small  business, 
service  industries,  retailers,  and  consumer 
interests.  The  committee  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  key  sectors  and  groups 
of  the  economy,  particularly  with  respect  to 
those  sectors  and  groups  which  are  affected 
by  trade.  Members  of  the  committee  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  and  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  term  of  appointment  is  2  years. 
An  individual  may  be  reappointed  to  com- 
mittee for  any  number  of  terms.  The  ap- 
pointments made  to  the  committee  must  re- 
flect a  balance  between  the  political  parties. 
"(2)  The  committee  shall  meet  not  less 
than  quarterly,  and  at  any  time  at  the  call 
of  the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
or  at  the  ckU  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  committee.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  elected  by  the  committee 
from  among  Its  members. 

"(3)  The  United  States  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive  shall  make  available  to  the  committee 
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such  staff,  information,  personnel,  and  ad- 
ministrative services  and  assistance  as  it 
may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out  its  ac- 
Uvitles. 

"(c)  OnixaAL  PoucY.  Sbctoral.  or  Pdnc- 
TioHAL  Advisory  Coiouttkes.— 

"(1)  The  President  may.  on  his  own  initia- 
tive or  at  the  request  of  organizations  repre- 
senting industry,  labor,  agriculture,  or  serv- 
ices, establish  general  policy  advisory  com- 
mittees for  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  or 
services,  respectively,  to  provide  general 
policy  advice  on  matters  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a).  Such  committees  shall,  insofar 
as  is  practicable,  be  representative  of  all  in- 
dustry, labor,  agricultural,  and  service  Inter- 
ests, respectively,  including  small  business 
interests,  and  shall  be  organized  by  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  and  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce.  Defense.  Labor. 
Agriculture,  or  other  executive  depart- 
ments, as  appropriate.  Individual  policy  ad- 
visory committees  should  be  established  for 
services,  investment,  agriculture,  defense. 
industry,  and  labor.  The  members  of  such 
committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  in  con- 
sultation with  such  Secretaries. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  establish  such 
sectoral  or  functional  advisory  committees 
as  may  be  appropriate.  Such  committees 
shall.  Insofar  as  is  practicable,  be  represent- 
ative of  all  industry,  labor,  agricultural,  or 
service  interests  (Including  small  business 
interests)  in  the  sector  or  functional  areas 
concerned.  In  organizing  such  committees. 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  and 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce.  Labor,  Agri- 
culture or  other  executive  departments,  as 
appropriate,  shall— 

"(A)  consult  with  interested  private  orga- 
nizations: and 

"(B)  take  into  account  such  fsictors  as— 

"(1)  patterns  of  actual  and  potential  com- 
petition between  United  States  industry  and 
agriculture  and  foreign  enterprise  in  inter- 
national trade, 

"(ii)  the  character  of  the  nontariff  bar- 
riers and  other  distortions  affecting  such 
competition, 

"(iii)  the  necessity  for  reasonable  limits  on 
the  number  of  such  advisory  committees. 

"(iv)  the  necessity  that  each  committee  be 
reasonably  limited  in  size,  and 

"(v)  in  the  case  of  each  sectoral  commit- 
tee, that  the  product  lines  covered  by  each 
committee  be  reasonably  related. 

"(3)  The  President— 

"(A)  may  establish  policy  advisory  com- 
mittees representing  non-Federal  govern- 
mental interests  to  provide,  if  the  President 
finds  it  necessary,  policy  advice— 

"(i)  on  matters  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a),  and 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  implementation  of 
trade  agreements,  and 

"(B)  shall  include  as  members  of  commit- 
tees established  under  subparagraph  (A) 
representatives  of  non-Federal  governmen- 
tal Interests  if  he  finds  such  inclusion  ap- 
propriate after  consultation  by  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  with  such  rep- 
resentatives. 

"(d)  Pou<r?.  Technical,  and  Other  Advice 
AMD  INTORMATION.— Committees  established 
under  subsection  (c)  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  and 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Conmierce. 
Labor.  Defense,  or  other  executive  depart- 
ments, as  appropriate,  to  provide  policy 
advice,  technical  advice  and  information, 
and  advice  on  other  factors  relevant  to  the 
matters  referred  to  In  subsection  (a). 

"(e)  Meeting  or  Advisory  Committees  at 
Conclusion  op  Negotiations.— 
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"(l)  The  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade 
P(Sicy  and  Negotiations,  each  appropriate 
poficy  advisory  committee,  and  each  sector- 
al lor  functional  advisory  committee,  if  the 
far  or  area  which  such  committee  repre- 
s  is  affected,  shall  meet  at  the  conclu- 
of  negotiations  for  each  trade  agree- 
t  entered  into  under  this  title  or  section 
or  113  of  the  Trade  and  International 
Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987.  to  pro- 
vi<j^  to  the  President,  to  Congress,  and  to 
tht  United  States  Trade  Representative  a 
re^rt  on  such  agreement.  E:ach  report,  if  it 
apblies  to  a  trade  agreement  entered  into 
unper  section  102  of  this  Act  or  section  113 
of  ^uch  Act  of  1987,  shall  be  provided  under 
th<  preceding  sentence  not  later  than  the 
date  on  which  the  draft  of  the  Implement- 
ing bill  for  the  agreement  is  submitted  to 
Congress  under  section  102(e)  of  this  Act  or 
section  114(b)  of  such  Act  of  1987,  as  the 
ca^e  may  be. 

■^2)  The  report  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
ted for  Trade  Policy  and  Negotiations  and 
eajh  appropriate  policy  advisory  committee 
shin  include  an  advisory  opinion  as  to 
whfether  and  to  what  extent  the  agreement 
promotes  the  economic  interests  of  the 
Urited  States  and  achieves  the  overall  and 
prtticipal  negotiating  objectives  set  forth  in 
thlE  title  or  section  111  of  the  Trade  Policy 
and  International  Economic  Policy  Reform 
Aci  of  1987.  as  appropriate. 

IS)  The  report  of  the  appropriate  sector- 
al *r  functional  committee  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  include  an  advisory  opinion  as  to 
wh  ;ther  the  agreement  provides  for  equity 
an(  I  reciprocity  within  the  sector  or  within 
th4  functional  area. 

"[f)  Application  op  F'ederal  Advisory 
Co  umittee  Act.— The  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
ers  I  Advisory  Committee  Act  applies— 

"  :i)  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade 
Po  icy  and  Negotiations  established  under 
sul  section  (b):  and 

":2)  to  all  other  advisory  committees 
wli  ich  may  be  established  under  subsection 
(c)  except  that  the  meetings  of  advisory 
coi  unittees  established  under  subsections 
(bl  and  (c)  shall  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
qu  rements  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tiois  10  and  11  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Co  nmittee  Act  (relating  to  open  meetings, 
pu  )lic  notice,  public  participation,  and 
pu  )lic  availability  of  documents),  whenever 
ani  I  to  the  extent  it  is  determined  by  the 
Pn  sident  or  his  designee  that  such  meet- 
ing s  will  be  concerned  with  matters  the  dis- 
cloiure  of  which  would  seriously  compro- 
mi  e  the  Government's  development  of 
trade  policy,  priorities,  negotiating  objec- 
tiv  >s  or  bargaining  positions  with  respect  to 
ma  Iters  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
se<  lion,  and  that  meetings  may  be  called  of 
su<  h  special  task  forces,  plenary  meetings  of 
ch  lirmen.  or  other  such  groups  made  up  of 
m«  mbers  of  the  committees  established 
un  ler  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 

'ig)  Trade  Secrets  and  Conpidential  In- 
po<mation.— 

"ID  Trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  fi- 
naicial  information  which  is  privileged  or 
confidential,  and  which  is  submitted  in  con- 
fidence by  the  private  sector  or  non-Federal 
goternment  to  officers  or  employees  of  the 
uHlted  States  in  connection  with  trade  ne- 
gotiations, may  be  disclosed  upon  request 
to-- 

•  [A)  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
Stftes  designated  by  the  United  States 
Tr^de  Representative: 

•ys)  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
an^  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
anfl   the    Committee   on   Finance    of   the 
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Senate  who  are  designated  as  official  advis- 
ers undsr  section  161(a)(1)  or  are  designated 
by  the  chairmen  of  either  such  committee 
under  lection  161(b)(3)(A)  and  staff  mem- 
bers of  slther  such  committee  designated  by 
the  chairmen  under  section  161(b)(3)(A): 
and 

"(C)  inembers  of  any  committee  of  the 
House  <  ir  Senate  'or  any  joint  committee  of 
Congress  who  are  designated  as  advisers 
under  section  161(a)(2)  or  designated  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  under  section 
161(b)(9)(B)  and  staff  members  of  such 
committee  designated  under  section 
161(b)(3MB).  but  disclosure  may  be  made 
under  t^is  subparagraph  only  with  respect 
to  trad^  secrets  or  commercial  or  financial 
information  that  is  relevant  to  trade  policy 
matters  or  negotiations  that  are  within  the 
legislatl  ire  jurisdiction  of  such  committee; 
for  use  in  connection  with  matters  referred 
to  in  su  section  (a). 

"(2)  :nformation  other  than  that  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  and  advice  submit- 
ted in  Confidence  by  the  private  sector  or 
non-Federal  government  to  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  to  the  Adviso- 
ry Comi  nittee  for  Trade  Policy  and  Negotia- 
tions, or  to  any  advisory  committee  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (c),  in  connection 
with  mutters  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
may  be  lisclosed  upon  request  to — 

"(A)  :he  individuals  described  in  para- 
graph (   ):  and 

"(B)  I  he  appropriate  advisory  committee 
establis:  led  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Iiformation  submitted  in  confidence 
by  off  I  ;ers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  1 3  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade 
Policy  4nd  Negotiations,  or  to  any  advisory 
commiti.ee  established  under  subsection  (c). 
may  be  disclosed  in  accordance  with  rules 
issued  liy  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative and  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce. 
Labor,  Defense.  Agriculture,  or  other  execu- 
tive dec  artments.  as  appropriate,  after  con- 
sultatio  1  with  the  relevant  advisory  commit- 
tees established  under  subsection  (c).  Such 
rules  sh  all  define  the  categories  of  informa- 
tion wh  ich  require  restricted  or  confidential 
handlin  s  by  such  committee  considering  the 
extent  t  o  which  public  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formatii>n  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
prejudice  the  development  of  trade  policy, 
priorities,  or  United  States  negotiating  ob- 
jectives. Such  rules  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  I  easible,  permit  meaningful  consulta- 
tions b]  advisory  committee  members  with 
persons  affected  by  matters  referred  to  in 
subsecti  on  (a). 

"(4)  (othlng  in  this  section,  or  the  rules 
promulgated  under  this  section,  shall  be 
constru(>d  to  affect  the  ability  of  the  Con- 
gress, any  Committee  of  the  Congress,  or 
the  Cor  iptroUer  General  to  obtain  trade  se- 
crets aiid  commercial  or  financial  informa- 
tion. 01  any  information  submitted  under 
this  sut  section,  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble pro  risions  of  Federal  statutes  and  the 
rules  ol  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Sen  ite. 

"(h)  iLDvisoRY  Committee  Support.— The 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  and 
the  Se<retarles  of  Commerce.  Labor.  De- 
fense, Agriculture,  or  other  executive  de- 
partments, as  appropriate,  shall  provide 
such  St  iff,  information,  personnel,  and  ad- 
ministn  ktive  services  and  assistance  to  advi- 
sory conmittees  established  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  as  such  committees  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  their  activities. 

"(i)  Consultation  With  Advisory  Com- 
mittees ;    Procedures:    Nonacxxptance    op 


Committee  Advice  or  Recommendations.— 
It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce.  Labor. 
Agriculture,  or  other  executive  depart- 
ments, as  appropriate,  to  adopt  procedures 
for  consultation  with  and  obtaining  infor- 
mation and  advice  from  the  advisory  com- 
mittees established  under  subsection  (c)  on 
a  continuing  and  timely  basis.  Such  consul- 
tation shall  include  the  provision  of  infor- 
mation to  each  advisory  committee  as  to— 

"(1)  significant  issues  and  developments: 
and 

"(2)  overall  negotiating  objectives  and  po- 
sitions of  the  United  States  and  other  par- 
ties: 

with  respect  to  matters  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a).  The  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  not  be  bound  by  the  advice 
or  recommendations  of  such  advisory  com- 
mittees, but  shall  Inform  the  advisory  com- 
mittees of  significant  departures  from  such 
advice  or  recommendations  made.  In  addi- 
tion. In  the  course  of  consultations  with  the 
Congress  under  this  title,  information  on 
the  advice  and  information  provided  by  ad- 
visory contunittees  shall  be  made  available  to 
congressional  advisers. 

"(j)  Private  Organizations  or  Groups.— 
In  addition  to  any  advisory  committee  es- 
tablished under  this  section,  the  President 
shall  provide  adequate,  timely  and  continu- 
ing opportunity  for  the  submission  on  an  in- 
formal basis  (and.  if  such  information  is 
submitted  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (g).  on  a  confidential  basis)  by  private 
organizations  or  groups,  representing  gov- 
ernment, labor,  industry,  agriculture,  small 
business,  service  industries,  consumer  inter- 
ests, and  others,  of  statistics,  data  and  other 
trade  Information,  as  well  as  policy  recom- 
mendations, pertinent  to  any  matter  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a). 

"(k)  Scope  of  Participation  By  Members 
OF  Advisory  Committees.— Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  or  permit  any  individual  to  par- 
ticipate directly  in  any  negotiation  of  any 
matters  referred  to  in  subsection  (a).  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  members 
of  the  committees  established  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c).  and  other  appropriate  par- 
ties, shall  be  informed  and  consulted  before 
and  during  any  such  negotiations.  They 
may  be  designated  as  advisors  to  a  negotiat- 
ing delegation,  and  may  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  international  meetings  to  the 
extent  the  head  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion deems  appropriate.  However,  they  may 
not  speak  or  negotiate  for  the  United 
States. 

"(1)  Advisory  Committees  Established  by 
Department  of  Agriculture.— The  provi- 
sions of  title  XVIII  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2281  et  seq.)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  advisory  conunittee  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (c). 

"(m)  Non-Federal  Government  De- 
fined.—The  term  'non-Pederal  government' 
means— 

"(1)  any  State,  territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 

"(2)  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any 
entity  described  in  paragraph  (1).". 

SEC.    KM.    (X)NCRESSiONAL    LIAISON    RK(iAKniN(; 
TRADE  POLICY  AND  AGREEMENTS. 

Sections  161  and  162  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2211  and  2212)  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•^EC.  I«l.  CONGRESSIONAL  ADVISERS  VXW  TRADE 
POLICY  AND  NEGOTIATIONS. 

"(a)  Selection.— 


••(  1 )  At  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  shall  select  5  members 
(not  more  than  3  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  same  political  party)  of  such  committee, 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
shall  select  5  members  (not  more  than  3  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  same  political 
party)  of  such  committee,  who  shall  be  des- 
ignated congressional  advisers  on  trade 
policy  and  negotiations.  They  shaU  provide 
advice  on  the  development  of  trade  policy 
and  priorities  for  the  implementation  there- 
of. They  shall  also  be  accredited  by  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  on 
behalf  of  the  President  as  official  advisers 
to  the  United  States  delegations  to  interna- 
tional conferences,  meetings,  and  negotiat- 
ing sessions  relating  to  trade  agreements. 

"(2)(A)  In  addition  to  the  advisers  desig- 
nated under  paragraph  (1)  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance- 

•'(1)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  may  select 
additional  members  of  the  House,  for  desig- 
nation as  congressional  advisers  regarding 
specific  trade  policy  matters  or  negotiations, 
from  amy  other  committee  of  the  House  or 
joint  committee  of  Congress  that  has  juris- 
diction over  legislation  likely  to  be  affected 
by  such  matters  or  negotiations:  and 

"(ii)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  may  select  additional  members  of 
the  Senate,  for  designation  as  congressional 
advisers  regarding  specific  trade  policy  mat- 
ters or  negotiations,  from  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  joint  committee  of 
Congress  that  has  jurisdiction  over  legisla- 
tion likely  to  be  affected  by  such  matters  or 
negotiations. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  selected 
as  congressional  advisers  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  accredited  by  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative. 

"(B)  Before  designating  any  member 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Speaker  or  the 
President  pro  tempore  shall  consult  with— 

"(i)  the  chairman  and  ranking  meml)er  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  appropriate;  and 
"(ii)  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  from  which  the 
member  will  be  selected. 

•(C)  Not  more  than  3  members  (not  more 
than  2  of  whom  are  members  of  the  same 
political  party)  may  be  selected  under  this 
paragraph  as  advisers  from  any  committee 
of  Congress. 
"(b)  Briefing.— 

"(1)  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  keep  each  official  adviser  desig- 
nated under  subsection  (aKl)  currently  in- 
formed on  matters  affecting  the  trade 
policy  of  the  United  States  and.  with  re- 
spect to  possible  agreements,  negotiating  ob- 
jectives, the  status  of  negotiations  in 
progress,  and  the  nature  of  any  changes  in 
domestic  law  or  the  administration  thereof 
which  may  be  recommended  to  Congress  to 
carry  out  any  trade  agreement  or  any  re- 
quirement of.  amendment  to.  or  recommen- 
dation under,  such  agreement. 

"(2)  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  keep  each  official  adviser  desig- 
nated under  subsection  (a)(2)  currently  in- 
formed regarding  the  trade  policy  matters 
and  negotiations  with  respect  to  which  the 
adviser  is  designated. 

"(3)(A)  The  chairmen  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on 


Finance  may  designate  members  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  official  advisers  under  subsection 
(a)(1))  and  staff  members  of  their  respective 
committees  who  shall  have  access  to  the  in- 
formation provided  to  official  advisers 
under  pairagraph  ( 1 ). 

"(B)  The  Chairman  of  any  committee  of 
the  House  or  Senate  or  any  joint  committee 
of  Congress  from  which  official  advisers  are 
selected  under  subsection  (a)(2)  may  desig- 
nate other  members  of  such  committee,  and 
staff  memt>ers  of  such  committee,  who  shall 
have  access  to  the  information  provided  to 
official  advisers  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(c)  Committee  Consultation.— The 
United  States  Trade  Representative  shall 
consult  not  less  than  quarterly  with  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meauns  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee 
on  Finauice  of  the  Senate,  and  the  other  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  on  the  development,  implementa- 
tion, and  administration  of  overall  trade 
policy  of  the  United  States.  Such  consulta- 
tions shall  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
the  following  elements  of  such  policy: 

"(1)  The  principal  multilateral  and  bilat- 
eral negotiating  objectives  and  the  progress 
being  made  toward  their  aM:hievement. 

"(2)  The  implementation,  administration, 
and  effectiveness  of  recently  concluded  mul- 
tilateraii  and  bilateral  trade  agreements  and 
resolution  of  trade  disputes. 

"(3)  The  actions  taken,  and  proposed  to  l>e 
taken,  under  the  trade  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  effectiveness,  or  anticipated 
effectiveness,  of  such  actions  in  achieving 
trade  policy  objectives. 

"(4)  The  important  developments  and 
issues  in  other  areas  of  trade  for  which 
there  must  be  developed  proper  policy  re- 
sponse. 

When  necessary,  meetings  shall  be  held 
with  each  Committee  in  executive  session  to 
review  matters  under  negotiation. 

•SEC.  161.  TRANSMISSION  OK  AGREEMENTS  TO  COS- 
GKESS. 

"(a)  Submission  of  Copy  and  Reasons.— 
As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  trade  aigree- 
ment  entered  into  under  this  title  or  section 
112  or  113  of  the  Trade  and  International 
Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987  has  en- 
tered into  force  with  respect  to  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive on  behalf  of  the  President  shall,  if  he 
has  not  previously  done  so.  trajismit  to  each 
House  of  the  Congress  a  copy  of  such  trade 
agreement.  He  shall  transmit  with  such 
agreement  a  statement  containing-^ 

•■(1)  the  reasons  for  entering  into  the 
agreement  In  the  light  of  the  advice,  if  any. 
of  the  International  Trade  Commission 
under  section  131(b)  and  of  any  other  rele- 
vant considerations: 

'•(2)  a  description  of  the  consultations  re- 
garding the  agreement  under  section  135(1) 
between  the  United  States  Trade  Represent- 
ative and  the  advisory  committees  estab- 
lished under  section  135(c>  and  if  any  advice 
or  reconunendation  of  any  such  committee 
was  not  a«;cepted,  the  reasons  therefor:  and 

••(3)  an  explanation  of  how  the  agreement 
will  enhance  the  international  trade  com- 
petitiveness of  the  United  States,  expand 
export  opportunities.  est(U>llsh  equitable 
trade  patterns,  and  further  the  overall  trade 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

•(b)  Submission  To  Each  Member.— The 
United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive,  on 
behalf  of  the  President,  shall  transmit  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  a  summary  of 
the  information  required  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  each  House  under  subsection  (a). 
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For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'Member'  Includes  mny  Delegate  or  Resi- 
dent CommiaBioner.". 

SBC  IM.  TKADK  COMPKriTIVRNI'^SS  IMPA(T  STATK- 
MKNTS. 

(a)  In  OcitnAi.— In  any  case  in  which  the 
provisions  of  an  executive  trade  agreement 
may  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  ability 
of  significant  domestic  product  and  service 
industries  to  compete  in  domestic  and  inter- 
national markets  against  foreign  products, 
the  President  shall,  at  least  60  days  before 
the  date  on  which  such  agreement  will  take 
effect,  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate, 
and  other  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  statement  describing  the  short- 
and  long-term  impact  the  provisions  are 
likely  to  have  (such  as  during  the  1-  and  5- 
year  periods  after  the  date  on  which  such 
statement  is  submitted)  on  United  States 
imports  and  exports,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  the  ability  of  United  States  in- 
dustries to  compete  in  domestic  and  interna- 
tional markets  against  foreign  products. 

(b)  Waivers.— The  President  may  waive 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  executive  trade  agree- 
ment if  the  President  determines  that  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  serve  the  national  in- 
terest, to  deal  with  an  emergency  situation, 
to  comply  with  statutory  deadlines,  or  to 
take  action  required  by  law  that  such  agree- 
ment take  effect  immediately  without  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (a).  The  President 
shall  transmit  a  statement  describing  each 
waiver  made  under  this  subsection  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  and  other  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress,  and  shall 
publish  a  copy  of  such  statement  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Subtitle  B— Trade  Agreement  Negotiating  Author- 
ity, Enforcement  of  United  States  Rights  Under 
Trade  Agreements,  and  Renponse  to  Foreign 
Trade  Practices 

CHAPTER  I— TRADE  AGREEMENT 
NEGOTIATING  AUTHORITY 
SBC  III.  OVERALL  AND  PRINCIPAL  TRADE  NE(;<)TI- 
ATING   OBJECTIVES  OF  THE   I'NITED 
STATES. 

<a)  Overall  Trade  Negotiating  Objec- 
tives.—(  1 )  The  overall  trade  negotiating  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  are  to  obtain— 

(1)  more  open,  equitable,  and  reciprocal 
market  access; 

(2)  the  harmonization,  reduction,  or  elimi- 
nation of  [x>licies  or  measures  which  impede 
or  distort  international  commerce;  and 

(3)  a  more  effective  system  of  internation- 
al trading  disciplines  and  procedures. 

(b)  Principal  Trade  Negotiating  Objec- 
tives.—The  principal  trade  negotiating  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 

(I)  Agriculture.- The  principal  negotiat- 
ing objectives  with  respect  to  agriculture 
are  to  achieve,  on  an  expedited  basis  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  more  open  and 
fair  conditions  of  trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities by— 

(A)  developing,  strengthening,  and  clarify- 
ing rules  to  discipline  restrictive  or  trade- 
distorting  import  and  export  practices; 

(B)  eliminating  and  reducing  substantially 
specific  constraints  to  fair  trade  and  more 
open  market  access,  such  as  tariffs,  quotas, 
subsidies,  and  other  nontariff  practices,  in- 
cluding unjustified  phytosanitary  and  sani- 
tary restrictions;  and 

(C)  seeking  agreements  by  which  the 
major  agricultural  exporting  nations  agree 
to  pursue  policies  to  reduce  excessive  pro- 


Jon  of  agricultural  commodities  during 
|ods  of  oversupply,  with  due  regard  for 
fact  that  the  United  States  already  un- 
makes such  policies,  and  without  recourse 
arbitrary  schemes  to  divide  market 
shak°es  among  major  exporting  countries. 

(J )  Dispute  settlement.— The  principal 
netottating  objectives  with  respect  to  dis- 
put  i  settlement  are— 

(A)  to  provide  for  more  effective  and  expe- 
ditibus  dispute  settlement  mechanisms  and 
pro  cedures;  and 

(^)  to  ensure  that  such  mechanisms 
within  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (hereinafter  in  this  chapter  re- 
fer! ed  to  as  the  "GATT")  and  GATT  agree- 
ments provide  for  more  effective  and  expe- 
ditious resolution  of  disputes  and  enable 
bet  er  enforcement  of  United  States  rights. 

(3 )  Unfair  trade  practices.— The  princi- 
pal negotiating  objectives  with  respect  to 
unl  iir  trade  prsu:tices  are— 

(i  >)  to  improve  the  provisions  of  the 
GA  IT  and  nontariff  measure  agreements  to 
det  T,  and  to  provide  greater  discipline  re- 
gar  ling,  unfair  trade  practices,  including 
fon  ns  of  subsidy,  dumping,  and  export  tar- 
get! ng  practices  not  adequately  covered; 

(It)  to  improve  further  the  provisions  ap- 
plic  iible  to  agricultural  trade  so  as  to  be  con- 
sist !nt  with  those  applicable  to  industrial 
pro  lucts:  and 

(< !)  to  seek  otherwise  greater  discipline  re- 
gar  ling,  and  to  discourage  the  persistent 
use  of,  unfair  trtule  practices. 

U )  Trade  in  services.— The  principal  ne- 
got  ating  objectives  regarding  trade  in  serv- 
ices are— 

(>.)  to  reduce  or  to  eliminate  barriers  to, 
or  I  tther  distortions  of,  international  trade 
in  )  ervices  (particularly  United  States  serv- 
ice sector  trade  in  foreign  markets),  includ- 
ing barriers  that  deny  national  treatment 
and  restrictions  on  establishment  and  oper- 
atic n  in  such  markets;  and 

(1 1)  to  develop  internationally  agreed 
rul(  s,  including  dispute  settlement  proce- 
dur  ss.  which— 

(i  i  are  consistent  with  the  commercial 
poL  cies  of  the  United  States;  and 

(i  )  will  reduce  or  eliminate  such  barriers 
or  { listortions.  and  help  ensure  fair,  equita- 
ble apportunities  for  foreign  markets. 

(! )  Intellectual  property.— The  principal 
neg  3tiating  objectives  regarding  intellectual 
pro  jerty  are— 

(i  l)  to  seek  the  enactment  and  effective 
enf  )rcement  by  foreign  countries  of  laws 
whi  ch  recognize  and  adequately  protect  in- 
tell  >ctual  property,  including  copyrights, 
pat  >nts.  trademarks,  mask  works,  and  trade 
sec!  ets;  and 

(1 1)  to  develop  and  strengthen  internation- 
al I  ules,  dispute  settlement  provisions,  and 
enf  jrcement  procedures  against  trade-dis- 
tor  ing  practices  arising  from  inadequate 
nat  onal  protection  and  ineffective  enforce- 
mei  It  of  intellectual  property  rights,  includ- 
ing- 

(i  I  the  incorporation  into  the  GATT  of 
ade  luate  and  effective  substantive  norms 
an<  standards  for  the  protection  and  en- 
for  lement  of  intellectual  property  rights  as 
the  basis  for  the  dispute  settlement  provi- 
sioi  IS  and  enforcement  procedures,  which 
not  ms  and  standards  are  complementary  to 
the  se  of  existing  international  conventions: 
an( 

(il)  the  supplementing  and  strengthening 
of  I  tandards  for  protection  and  enforcement 
in  (  xisting  international  intellectual  proper- 
ty ( lonventions  administered  by  other  inter- 
nal ional  organizations,  including  expansion 
to  I  over  new  and  emerging  technologies  and 


elimination  of  discrimination  or  unreason- 
able excjeptions  or  preconditions  to  protec- 
tion. 
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POI  lEIGN  DIRECT  INVESTMENT.— The  prln- 

nejgotiating  objectives  regarding  for- 
investment  are- 
reduce  or  to  eliminate  artificial  or 
distorting  barriers  to  foreign  direct  in- 
to expand  the  principle  of  nation- 
and  to  reduce  unreasonable 
to  establishment:  and 

develop  internationally  agreed 
iilcluding  dispute  settlement  proce- 
wjiich- 

help  ensure  a  free  flow  of  foreign 
investment,  and 

reduce  or  eliminate  the  trade  dis- 
iiffects  of  certain  trade-related  in- 
measures. 

The  principal  negotiat- 
objeitives  regarding  safeguards  are- 
improve  and  expand  rules  and  pro- 
I  covering  safeguard  measures:  and 
ensure  that  safeguard   measures 
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TRADE     negotiation     AGREEMENTS.— 

principal  negotiating  objectives  regard- 
improvement  of  GATT  and  multilat- 
negotiation  agreements  are- 
improve  the  operation  and  expand 
of  such  agreements  and  ar- 
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expand  participation,  where  appro- 
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Specific  barriers.— The  principal  ne- 
objective  regarding  specific  bar- 
to    achieve    maximum    reduction, 
or    harmonization    of   specific 
nontariff  trade  barriers,  particu- 
identified    in    the    annual 
tfrepared  under  section  181  of  the 
of  1974,  and  disparities  in  tariff 
impede   access   to   particular 
lAarkets. 

Worker  rights.- The  principal  nego- 
objectives  regarding  worker  rights 


m  ;asures 


Act 


promote  respect  for  worker  rights; 

secure  a  review  of  the  relationship 

rights  to  GATT  articles,  objec- 

related  instruments  with  a  view  to 

that  the  benefits  of  the  trading 

available  to  all  workers;  and 

adopt,  as  a  principle  of  the  GATT. 

denial  of  worker  rights  should  not 

for  a  country  or  its  indiistries  to 

coiipetitive  advantage  in  international 


EJeveloping  countries.— The  princi- 

objective  regarding  develop- 

is  to  ensure  that  developing 

,  commensurate  with  their  attain- 

advanced  and  competitive  levels  of 

development,  assume  a  full  meas- 

r^ponsibility  for  achieving  and  main- 

an     open     international     trading 

providing  reciprocal  benefits  and 

equivalent   obligations    with    re- 

Lheir  import  and  export  practices. 

Access   to   high   technology.— The 

negotiating    objective    regarding 

high  technology  is  to  obtain  the 

or  reduction  of  foreign  barriers 

I  icts,  policies,  or  practices  by  foreign 

which  limit,  equitable  access 

States  persons  to  foreign-devel- 

tekhnology.    including   barriers,   acts. 


policies,  or  practices  which  have  the  effect 
of— 

(A)  restricting  the  participation  of  United 
States  persons  in  government-supported  re- 
search and  development  projects; 

(B)  denying  equitable  access  by  United 
States  persons  to  government-held  patents; 

(C)  requiring  the  approval  or  agreement 
of  government  entities,  or  imposing  other 
forms  of  government  interventions,  as  a 
condition  for  the  granting  of  licenses  to 
United  States  persons  by  foreign  persons 
(except  for  approval  or  agreement  which 
may  be  necessary  for  national  security  pur- 
poses to  control  the  export  of  critical  mili- 
tary technology);  and 

(D)  otherwise  denying  equitable  access  by 
United  States  persons  to  foreign-developed 
technology  or  contributing  to  the  inequita- 
ble flow  of  technology  between  the  United 
States  and  its  trading  partners. 

In  pursuing  this  objective,  the  United  States 
shall  take  into  account  United  States  Gov- 
ernment policies  in  licensing  or  otherwise 
making  available  to  foreign  persons  technol- 
ogy suid  other  information  developed  by 
United  States  laboratories. 

(13)  Current  account  surpluses.— The 
principal  negotiating  objective  regarding 
current  account  surpluses  is  to  develop  rules 
that  impose  greater  responsibility  on  coun- 
tries with  large  and  persistent  current  ac- 
count surpluses  to  undertake  policy  changes 
aimed  at  restoring  current  account  equilibri- 
um, including  expedited  implementation  of 
trade  agreements  where  feasible  and  appro- 
priate. 

(14)  Trade  and  monetary  coordination.— 
The  principal  negotiating  objective  regard- 
ing trade  and  monetary  coordination  is  to 
develop  mechanisms  to  assure  greater  co- 
ordination, consistency,  and  cooperation  be- 
tween international  trade  and  monetary  sys- 
tems and  institutions. 

(c)  Unfair  Trade  Practices  and  Trade 
Barriers  Affecting  AcRicuLTxntAL  Mar- 
kets.— 

( 1 )  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  United  States  agricultural  exports  ac- 
counted for  $26,300,000,000.  or  13  percent  of 
total  United  States  exports,  in  1986: 

(B)  United  States  agricultural  exports 
have  declined  dramatically  in  recent  years, 
from  $43,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981  to 
$27,500,000,000  in  1986: 

(C)  the  United  States  trade  balance  in  ag- 
riculture, which  has  historically  been  in  sur- 
plus, fell  into  deficit  in  May.  June,  and  July 
of  1986  for  the  first  time  in  27  years; 

(D)  the  proliferation  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices and  foreign  trade  barriers  in  agricul- 
tural markets  impedes  the  ability  of  United 
States  exporters  to  compete  on  a  fair  basis 
and  attain  their  potential  in  export  mar- 
kets; 

(E)  the  persistence  of  such  practices  and 
barriers  exacerbates  the  United  States  trade 
deficit,  and  Increases  pressures  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue  protectionist  poli- 
cies and  restrict  foreign  access  to  United 
States  markets;  and 

(F)  the  elimination  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices and  foreign  trade  barriers  is  absolutely 
essential  if  foreign  nations  want  to  maintain 
their  access  to  United  States  markets  and 
want  the  United  States  to  pursue  a  free  and 
fair  trade  orientation  in  its  laws  and  poli- 
cies. 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  should 
immediately  enter  into  negotiations  and  use 
all  power  and  authority  of  his  office  to 
achieve  the  elimination  of  the  numerous 
tariff   and    nontariff   barriers   and    unfair 


trade  practices  (including,  but  not  limited 
to,  those  listed  in  the  reports  prepared 
under  section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974), 
of  many  foreign  countries  that  affect 
United  States  agricultural  products,  with 
particular  attention  being  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  With  respect  to  the  European  Com- 
mimity  (EC): 

(i)  Nontariff  barriers  to  United  States 
meat  exports,  including  the  EC  third-coun- 
try meat  directive  and  the  EC  hormone  ban. 

(ii)  Restrictions  on  imported  feed  grains 
and  soybean  products. 

(ill)  Internal  processor  oilseed  subsidies. 

(iv)  ExpK>rt  sut>sidies  on  numerous  prod- 
ucts, including  poultry,  beef,  veal,  pork  and 
pork  products,  sugar,  citrus,  and  wheat 
products. 

(V)  Excessive  tariffs  on  processed  almonds. 

(B)  With  respect  to  Japan: 

(i)  Failure  to  comply  with  its  obligations 
under  the  United  States-Japain  beef  agree- 
ment which  calls  for  the  immediate  and 
meaningful  liberalization  of  its  market  for 
United  SUtes  beef. 

(11)  Persistent  and  prolonged  use  of  trade 
barriers  and  unfair  trade  practices  to  pro- 
tect its  beef  market,  including  high  tariffs, 
import  distribution  practices,  and  other  re- 
strictive or  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
Livestock  Industry  Promotion  Corporation. 

(ill)  Prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
rice. 

(iv)  Imposition  of  fumigation  and  quaran- 
tine requirements  that  are  far  in  excess  of 
those  necessary  to  protect  health  and  safety 
for  purposes  of  restricting  imports  of  citrus 
and  avocadoes.  among  others. 

(v)  Continued  restrictions  on  imports  of 
United  States  forestry  products. 

(vi)  Excessive  tariffs  and  quotas  on  im- 
ports of  citrus  products  (especially  fresh  or- 
anges), frozen  peaches,  pistachios,  and  wine. 

(C)  With  respect  to  Korea: 

(i)  Restrictions  on  meat  imports.  Including 
a  ban  on  all  imports  of  high  quality  beef,  an 
excessive  tariff  on  red  meat  products,  and 
restrictive  distribution  practices  for  meat 
imports. 

(ii)  Prohibition  on  the  importation  of  nu- 
merous agricultural  products  (except  for  use 
in  foreign  hotels  and  commissaries),  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  fresh  oranges,  avoca- 
does, kiwi,  frozen  peaches,  and  canned  fruit. 

(ill)  Imposition  of  an  unjustified  quaran- 
tine on  all  United  States  fresh  citrus. 

(iv)  Excessive  tariffs  on  numerous  agricul- 
tural products,  including  fresh  oranges,  al- 
monds, pistachios,  kiwi,  raisins,  frozen 
peaches,  and  canned  fruit. 

(v)  Unfair  licensing  restrictions  on  numer- 
ous imports.  Including  pistachios. 

(D)  With  respect  to  Taiwan,  excessive  tar- 
iffs and  nontariff  barriers  on  numerous  ag- 
ricultural products,  including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to.  fresh  citrus,  frozen  concentrated 
orange  juice,  apples,  canned  fruit,  frozen 
peaches,  raisins,  roasted  pistachios,  and  wal- 
nuts. 

(E)  With  respect  to  India,  licensing  re- 
strictions and  excessive  tariffs  on  almonds, 
raisins,  and  other  dried  fruit  and  nuts. 

(F)  With  respect  to  Canada: 

(i)  Import  licensing  system  administered 
by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board,  under  which 
import  licenses  for  wheat  or  wheat-contain- 
ing products  will  not  be  issued  unless  the 
Wheat  Board  determines  that  such  product 
is  not  readily  available  in  Canada,  thus  con- 
stituting an  unfair  nontariff  trade  barrier. 

(il)  Freight  rate  export  subsidy  program 
for  certain  grains  and  other  feed  ingredi- 
ents, including  rapeseed  oil  and  meal. 


(G)  With  respect  to  Argentina,  dUfferen- 
tial  export  taxes  on  soybeans  and  soybean 
products  and  sunflower  seeds  and  sunflower 
seed  products. 

(3)  It  is  the  further  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
shall  use  all  power  and  authority  of  his 
office,  and  take  all  steps— 

(A)  to  achieve  the  elimination  of  unfair 
trade  practices  and  foreign  trade  barriers  af- 
fecting United  States  exports  of  forest  prod- 
ucts; and 

(B)  to  ensure  that  any  agreement  negoti- 
ated to  reduce  or  eliminate  unfair  trade  in 
forest  products,  including  the  recent  United 
States-Canada  agreement  on  lumber,  is  fully 
implemented  by  all  parties  concerned  within 
the  timeframe  contemplated  by  the  agree- 
ment. 

(d)  Policy  With  Respect  to  the  Uruguay 
Round  op  Multilateral  Trade  Negotia- 
tions.— 

(1)  In  general.— It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  use  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  Uruguay  Round  of  Multilater- 
al Trade  Negotiations  to  enter  into  multilat- 
eral agreements  that  achieve,  on  a  recipro- 
cal and  mutually  advantageous  basis,  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  this  title,  in  par- 
ticular through— 

(A)  Increasing  the  market  opportunities 
abroad  for  the  export  of  United  States  prod- 
ucts and  services; 

(B)  achieving  fairer  terms  and  conditions 
of  international  trade  competition: 

(C)  strengthening  the  provisions  for  Inter- 
national negotiation  and  the  settlement  of 
disputes: 

(D)  ensuring  a  fuller  responsibility  by  all 
trading  countries  for  achieving  and  main- 
taining a  fair  international  trading  system; 
and 

(E)  improving  the  institutional  structure, 
and  enhancing  the  role,  of  the  GATT. 

(2)  Preference  for  mttlttlateral  trade 
AGREEMENTS.— The  policy  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)  should  be  achieved,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  and  appropriate, 
through  the  entering  into  of  multilateral 
trade  agreements  (negotiated  with  both  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries);  except 
that  nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued as  precludUng  the  President  from— 

(A)  negotiating  bilateral  and  other  types 
of  agreements  to  achieve  such  policy  if  the 
use  of  such  agreements  would  be  more  ef- 
fective or  appropriate,  or  the  entering  into 
of  multilateral  agreements  is  not  feasible;  or 

(B)  seeking  agreements  outside  of.  or  sup- 
plemental to.  the  Uruguay  Round  or  the 
GATT.  if— 

(i)  results  from  the  Uruguay  Round  are 
unduly  delayed,  or 

(ii)  United  States  overall  and  principal  ne- 
gotiating objectives  can  be  obtained  more 
effectively  through  bilateral  or  plurilateral 
agreements  entered  into  outside  of.  or  sup- 
plemental to.  the  Uruguay  Round  or  the 
GATT. 

SEl'.  112.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  REGARDING  TARIFF 
BARRIERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Whenever  the  President 
determines  that  one  or  more  existing  duties 
or  other  import  restrictions  of  any  foreign 
country  or  the  United  States  are  unduly 
burdening  and  restricting  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  and  that  the  purposes, 
policies,  and  objectives  of  this  title  will  be 
promoted  thereby,  the  President— 

(1)  until  January  3.  1993,  may  enter  into 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  or 
instrumentalities  thereof;  and 
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(2)  mmy.  subject  to  sutMections  (b)  and  (c), 
proclaim  such  modification  or  continuance 
of  any  existing  duty,  such  continuance  of 
existing  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  or 
such  additional  duties,  as  he  determines  to 
be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any 
such  trade  agreement. 

(b)  LitfrrATioH  on  Reduction.— No  procla- 
mation may  be  made  under  subsection  (a) 
that  reduces  a  rate  of  duty  below  40  percent 
of  the  rate  existing  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  if— 

(1)  the  United  States  International  Trade 
Commission  advises  under  section  131  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974:  or 

(2)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive determines  on  the  basis  of  available  in- 
formation: 

that  a  reduction  exceeding  such  percentage 
on  the  imported  article  would  have  a  proba- 
ble significant  adverse  economic  effect  on 
the  United  States  industry  that  produces  a 
like  or  directly  competitive  product. 

(c)  Staging  and  Rounding.— 

(1)  The  aggregate  reduction  in  a  rate  of 
duty  to  which  the  limitation  in  subsection 
(b)  applies  shall  be  phased  in  over  the  10- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  first  reduction:  but  such  reduction 
need  not  take  effect  in  equal  annual  stages. 

(2)  If- 

(A)  the  United  States  International  Trade 
Commission  advises  under  section  131  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974:  or 

(B)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive determines  on  the  basis  of  available  in- 
formation: 

that  a  reduction  in  a  rate  of  duty  under  a 
trade  agreement  entered  into  under  subec- 
tion  (a)  would  have  a  probable  adverse  eco- 
nomic effect  on  the  United  States  industry 
that  produces  a  like  or  directly  competitive 
product,  the  reduction  shall  be  phased  in 
over  a  period  of  2  or  more  years. 

(3)  If  the  President  determines  that  such 
action  will  simplify  the  computation  of  re- 
ductions under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  the 
President  may  round  an  annual  reduction 
by  the  lesser  of — 

(A)  the  difference  between  the  reduction 
without  regard  to  this  paragraph  and  the 
next  lower  whole  number:  or 

(B)  one-half  of  1  percent  ad  valorem. 

(4)  No  reduction  in  a  rate  of  duty  under  a 
trade  agreement  entered  into  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  on  any  article  may  take  effect  more 
than  10  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
first  reduction  that  is  proclaimed  to  carry 
out  the  trade  agreement  with  respect  to 
such  article. 

SEC  I IX  TRADE  AGREKMENTS  REGARDING  OTHER 
THAN  TARIFF  BARRIERS. 

(a)  Regarding  Nontarifp  Barriers.— 
(1)  Whenever  the   President   determines 
that— 

(A)  one  or  more  barriers  to  (or  other  dis- 
tortions of)  international  trade  of  any  for- 
eign country  or  the  United  States  unduly 
burden  and  restrict  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  or  adversely  affect  the  United 
States  economy:  or 

(B)  the  imposition  of  any  such  barrier  is 
likely  to  result  in  such  a  burden,  restriction, 
or  adverse  effect: 

and  that  the  purposes,  policies,  and  objec- 
tives of  this  title  will  be  promoted  thereby, 
the  President  may  enter  into  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  foreign  countries  providing  for— 

(i)  the  harmonization,  reduction,  or  elimi- 
nation of  such  barriers  (or  other  distor- 
tions); or 

(U)  the  prohibition  of,  or  limitations  on 
the  ImpoBition  of,  such  barriers  (or  other 
distortions). 
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I)  A  trade  agreement  to  implement  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Harmo- 
ni^d  Commodity  Description  and  Coding 
Syatem  may  be  entered  into  under  the  au- 
thority of  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

1)  Regarding  Certain  Bilateral  Agree- 
rrs.- 

(I)  Until  January  3.  1993.  and  subject  to 
paragraph  (2),  the  President  may  enter  into 
bilateral  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  that  provide  for  the  elimination  or 
reduction  of  any  duty  imposed  by  the 
Ur^ted  States.  A  trade  agreement  entered 
in^>  under  this  paragraph  may  also  provide 
foM  the  harmonization,  reduction,  or  elimi- 
naiion  of  barriers  to  (or  other  distortions 
of  I  international  trade  of  the  foreign  coun- 
trjJ  or  the  United  States. 

(C)(A)  A  trade  agreement  may  be  entered 
intt)  under  paragraph  (1)  between  the 
Umted  States  and  a  foreign  coiuitry  only 
if-j 

(j)  the  foreign  country  requests  the  nego- 
tiation of  such  an  agreement:  and 

(li)  the  President,  at  least  60  days  before 
tht  date  notice  is  provided  under  section 
114(b)(1)— 

(J)  provides  written  notice  of  the  negotia- 
tiofi  to  each  of  the  Committees,  and 

(ID  consults  with  the  Committees  regard- 
ingthe  negotiation  of  the  agreement. 

(p)  The  60  days  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii)  are  computed  without  regard 
to-t- 

(  )  the  days  on  which  either  House  of  Con- 
gr(  ss  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjoum- 
mc  nt  of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain 
or  Ml  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die: 
an<  I 

( i)  any  Saturday  and  Sunday,  not  ex- 
clu  ded  under  subparagraph  (A),  when  either 
Ha  use  of  Congress  is  not  in  session. 

(  0  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  aw.  no  trade  benefit  shall  be  extended  to 
anjf  country  by  reason  of  the  extension  of 
an '  trade  benefit  to  another  country  under 
a  t  rade  agreement  entered  into  under  para- 
grt  ph  (1)  with  such  other  country. 

( 1)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  any 
bU  Lteral  agreement  that,  as  of  January  1, 
191  7,  was  under  negotiation  under  the  au- 
thi  irity  of  section  102(b)(4)(A)  of  the  Trade 
Ac   of  1974. 

( >)  In  any  case  in  which  there  is  an  incon- 
sis  ency  between  any  provision  of  this  Act 
an  1  any  bilateral  free  trade  area  agreement 
thi  it  entered  into  force  and  effect  with  re- 
sp<  ct  to  the  United  States  before  January  1, 
191 17,  the  provision  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
sp<  ct  to  the  foreign  country  that  is  party  to 
thi  it  agreement. 

(5)  Before  the  close  of  the  1-year  period 
be  ginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
th  5  Act,  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sei  itative  shall— 

( A)  undertake  a  review  of  the  bilateral 
tn  de  relationships  of  the  United  States  and 
identify  those  foreign  countries  that,  in  the 
op  nion  of  the  Trade  Representative,  have 
th  >  best  potential  for  free  trade  area  rela- 
tio  nships  with  the  United  States:  and 

(B)  consult  with  each  of  the  Committees 
rei  larding  the  results  of  such  review. 

(  c)  Consultation  With  Congress.— 
( 1 )  Before  the  President  enters  into  any 
trade  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b), 
thfe  President  shall  consult  with— 
(A)  each  of  the  Committees:  and 
(tB)  each  other  committee  of  the  House 
ax^i  the  Senate,  and  each  joint  committee  of 
thb  Congress,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
legislation  involving  subject  matters  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  trade  agreement. 

I  2)  The  consultation  under  paragraph  (1) 
sh  Ul  include— 


all 


(C) 

tation  c 

(3)  If 


(A)  tt:  e  nature  of  the  agreement; 

(B)  hsw  and  to  what  extent  the  agree- 
ment w  11  achieve  the  purposes,  policies,  and 
objectivjes  of  this  title:  and 

matters  relating  to  the  implemen- 
f  the  agreement  under  section  114. 
it  is  proposed  to  implement  a  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  subsection 
(a),  together  with  one  or  more  other  trade 
agreemi  ints  entered  into  under  that  subsec- 
i.  single  Implementing  bill  under  this 
the  consultation  under  paragraph 
include  the  desirability  and  feasi- 
such  proposed  implementation. 
I^EriNiTiONS.— For    purposes   of   this 


tion,  in 
section, 
(1)  shall 
bility  ol 

(d) 
subsection: 
The 


(1) 

or  othei 

(2) 


Tie 


House 
tee  on 

(3) 
dy  and 


Tie 


April  SO,  1987 


April  SO.  1987 
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term  "barrier"  includes  any  duty 
import  restriction. 

term   "Committees"   means  the 
Committee   on   Ways   and   Means   of   the 
Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
Ifinamce  of  the  Senate. 

term  "distortion"  includes  a  subsi- 
iny  denial  of  adequate  and  effective 
protectf>n  of  intellectual  property  rights. 

term  "foreign  country"  includes 
foreign  instrumentality. 

term    "international    trade"    In- 


Tlie 


in  both  goods  and  services,  and 

direct  investment  by  United 

l^rsons  especially  if  such  investment 

for  trade  in  goods  and  serv- 


(4) 
any 

(5) 
cludes- 

(A)  trade 

(B)  foreign 
SUtes 

has  imif  ications 
ices. 

SEC    II4|    IMPLEMENTATION    OF    TRADE    AGREE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  DiriNiTioN.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "implementing  bill"  has  the 
meanin;  given  such  term  in  section 
151(b)(l  )  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(b)  Implementation  Procedures.— A  trade 
agreemint  entered  into  under  section  113 
(a)  or  (b)  shall  enter  into  force  and  effect 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  if  (and 
only  if)  - 

(1)  the  President,  not  less  than  90  days 
before  i  he  day  on  which  he  enters  into  the 
trade  ai  ireement,  notifies  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenta  ives  and  the  Senate,  and  promptly 
thereaf  ,er  publishes  a  notice  tn  the  Federal 
Registe  -,  of  his  intention  to  enter  into  such 
agreem  mt: 

(2)  af  ;er  entering  into  the  agreement,  the 
President  submits  a  document  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  con- 
taining la  copy  of  the  final  legal  text  of  such 
agreement  together  with— 

(A)  a  [draft  of  an  implementing  bill  and  a 
statement  of  any  administrative  action  pro- 
posed th  implement  such  agreement,  and  an 
explan4tion  as  to  how  the  implementing  bill 
and  proposed  administrative  SM:tion  change 
or  affe<^  existing  law, 

(B)  a  statement— 

(i)  thit  the  agreement  achieves  the  appli- 
cable E  urposes,  policies,  and  objectives  of 
this  titl  e, 

(ii)  of  his  reasons  as  to— 

(I)  he  w  and  to  what  extent  the  agreement 
achieves  the  purposes,  policies,  and  objec- 
tives referred  to  in  clause  (i),  and  why  and 
to  whtt  extent  the  agreement  does  not 
achieve  other  such  purposes,  policies,  and 
objectii  es, 

(II)  low  the  agreement  serves  the  inter- 
ests of  Jnited  States  commerce,  and 

(III)  why  the  implementing  bill  and  pro- 
posed I  idministrative  action  is  required  or 
approp  'iate  to  carry  out  the  agreement,  and 

(iii)  describing  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Presldttit  to  obtain  international  exchange 
rate  equilibrium  and  any  effect  the  agree- 


ment may  have  regarding  increased  interna- 
tional monetary  stability:  and 

(3)  the  implementing  bill  is  enacted  into 
law. 

(c)  Recommendations  Regarding  Section 
113(a)  Agreements.— To  ensure  that  a  for- 
eign country  or  instrumentality  which  re- 
ceives benefits  under  a  trade  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  section  113(a)  is  subject  to 
the  obligations  impeded  by  such  agreement, 
the  President  shall  recommend  to  Congress 
in  the  implementing  bill  and  statement  of 
administrative  action  submitted  with  re- 
spect to  such  agreement  that  the  benefits 
and  obligations  of  such  agreement  apply 
solely  to  the  signatory  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment, if  such  treatment  is  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ment and  the  international  obligations  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  may  also 
recommend  with  respect  to  any  such  agree- 
ment that  the  benefits  and  obligations  of 
such  agreement  not  apply  uniformly  to  all 
parties  to  such  agreement,  if  such  applica- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  terms  of  such 
agreement. 

(d)  Use  of  "Fast  Track"  Procedures  for 
NoNTARirr  Barrier  Agreement  Implement- 
ing Bills.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  provisions  of  section  151(c)  through  (g) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191)  do 
not  apply  to  any  implementing  bill  for  a 
trade  agreement  that  is  entered  into  under 
section  113(a)  after  January  3, 1991. 

(2)  If- 

(A)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive, after  consultation  with  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate,  submits  a  report  to  the  commit- 
tees no  later  than  July  15,  1990,  that— 

(i)  requests  that  the  date  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  be  extended  until  January  3, 
1993, 

(ii)  describes  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  multilateral  and  other  negotiations 
to  achieve  the  purposes,  policies,  and  objec- 
tives of  this  title,  and  states  that  such 
progress  justifies  the  continuation  of  negoti- 
ations, and 

(iii)  states  the  reasons  why  the  extension 
is  needed  to  complete  the  negotiations:  and 

(B)  neither  of  such  committees,  before 
January  4,  1991,  disapproves  the  use  of  such 
provisions  with  respect  to  agreements  en- 
tered into  under  section  113(a)  before  Janu- 
ary 4,  1993; 

then,  effective  January  3,  1991,  paragraph 
( 1 )  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the"  and  inserting  "The", 
and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "1991"  and  inserting 
"1993". 

(e)  Use  of  "Fast  Track"  Procedures  for 
(Certain  Bilateral  Agreement  Implement- 
ing Bills.— The  provisions  of  section  151(c) 
through  (g)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  do  not 
apply  to  any  implementing  bill  for  a  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  section  113(b) 
if- 

(1)  the  requirements  under  section 
113(b)(2)(A)  were  not  met  with  respect  to 
the  negotiation  of  the  agreement:  or 

(2)  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  disapproves 
of  the  negotiation  of  the  agreement  before 
the  close  of  the  60-day  period  (computed 
without  regard  to  the  days  referred  to  in 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  section  113(b)(2)(B)) 
which  begins  on  the  date  on  which  notice  is 


provided  to  such  committees  under  section 
113(b)(2)(AKii). 

SEC  ll-V  AMENDMENTS  TO  TIIE  TRADE  AtT  OF  1*71. 

(a)  Advic:e  From  ITC  and  Other  Federal 
Agencies  Concerning  Trade  Policy  and  Ne- 
gotiations.—Sections  131  through  134  in- 
clusive of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2151-2154)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEi:.  131.  ADVICE  FROM   INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
atMMISSION. 

"(a)  Lists  of  Articles  Which  May  Be 
Considered  for  AerrioN.- 

"(1)  In  connection  with  any  proposed 
trade  agreement  under  section  123  of  this 
Act  or  section  112  of  the  Trade  and  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987. 
the  President  shall  from  time  to  time  pub- 
lish and  furnish  the  International  Trade 
Commission  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Commission')  with  lists  of 
airticles  which  may  be  considered  for  modifi- 
cation or  continuance  of  United  States 
duties,  continuance  of  United  States  duty- 
free or  excise  treatment,  or  additional 
duties.  In  the  case  of  any  article  with  re- 
spect to  which  consideration  may  be  given 
to  reducing  or  increasing  the  rate  of  duty, 
the  list  shall  specify  the  provision  of  this 
subchapter  under  which  such  consideration 
may  be  given. 

"(2)  In  connection  with  any  proposed 
trade  agreement  under  section  113  of  the 
Trade  and  International  Economic  Policy 
Reform  Act  of  1987,  the  President  may  from 
time  to  time  publish  and  furnish  the  Com- 
mission with  lists  of  non-tariff  matters 
which  may  be  considered  for  modification. 

"(b)  Advice  to  President  by  Commis- 
sion.—Within  6  months  after  receipt  of  a 
list  under  subsection  (a)  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
list  submitted  in  connection  with  a  trade 
agreement  authorized  under  section  133, 
within  90  days  after  receipt  of  such  list,  the 
Conunission  shall  advise  the  President,  with 
respect  to  each  article  or  non-tariff  matter, 
of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic 
effect  of  modification  of  the  tariff  or  non- 
tariff  measure  on  industries  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles  and  on  con- 
sumers, so  as  to  assist  the  President  in 
making  an  informed  judgment  as  to  the 
impact  which  might  be  caused  by  such 
modifications  on  United  States  interests, 
such  as  sectors  involved  in  manufacturing, 
agriculture,  mining,  fishing,  services,  intel- 
lectual property,  investment,  labor,  and  con- 
sumers. Such  advice  may  include  in  the  case 
of  any  article  the  advice  of  the  Commission 
as  to  whether  any  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
duty  should  take  place  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  the  minimum  perie»d  provided 
for  in  section  112(c)(2). 

"(c)  Additional  Investigations  and  Re- 
ports Requested  by  the  President  or  The 
Trade  Representative.— In  addition,  in 
order  to  assist  the  President  in  his  determi- 
nation whether  to  enter  into  any  agreement 
under  this  title  or  section  112  or  113  of  the 
Trade  and  International  Economic  Policy 
Reform  Act  of  1987,  or  how  to  develop  trade 
policy,  priorities  or  other  matters  (such  as 
priorities  for  actions  to  improve  opportuni- 
ties in  foreign  markets),  the  Commission 
shall  make  such  investigations  and  reports 
as  may  be  requested  by  the  President  on 
matters  such  as  effects  of  modification  of 
any  barrier  to  (or  other  distortion  of)  inter- 
national trade  on  domestic  workers,  indus- 
tries or  sectors,  purchasers,  prices  and  quan- 
tities of  articles  in  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Commission  Steps  in  Preparing  Its 
Advice  to  the  President.— In  preparing  its 
advice  to  the  President  under  this  section. 


the  Commission  shall  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble— 

"(1)  investigate  conditions,  causes,  and  ef- 
fects relating  to  competition  between  the 
foreign  industries  producing  the  articles  in 
question  and  the  domestic  industries  pro- 
ducing the  like  or  directly  competitive  arti- 
cles or  services: 

"(2)  analyze  the  production,  trade,  and 
consumption  of  each  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive article,  or  service  taking  into  consid- 
eration employment,  profit  levels,  and  use 
of  productive  facilities  with  respect  to  the 
domestic  industries  concerned,  and  such 
other  economic  factors  in  such  industries  as 
it  considers  relevant,  including  prices, 
wages,  sales.  Inventories,  patterns  of 
demand,  capital  investment,  obsolescence  of 
equipment,  and  diversification  of  produc- 
tion: 

"(3)  describe  the  probable  nature  and 
extent  of  any  significant  change  in  em^^loy- 
ment,  profit  levels,  and  use  of  productivt  fa- 
cilities: the  overall  impact  of  such  or  oiher 
possible  changes  on  the  e»mpetitiveness  of 
relevant  domestic  industries  or  sectors:  and 
such  other  conditions  as  it  deems  relevant 
in  the  domestic  industries  or  sectors  con- 
cerned which  it  believes  such  modifications 
would  cause:  and 

"(4)  make  special  studies  (including  stud- 
ies of  real  wages  paid  in  foreign  supply 
countries),  whenever  deemed  to  be  warrant- 
ed, of  particular  proposed  modifications  af- 
fecting United  States  manufacturing,  agri- 
culture, mining,  fishing,  labor,  consumers, 
services,  intellectual  property  and  invest- 
ment, using  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
United  States  Government  facilities  abroad 
and  appropriate  personnel  of  the  United 
States. 

"(e)  PiTBLic  Hearing.— In  preparing  its 
advice  to  the  President  under  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall,  after  reasonable 
notice,  hold  public  hearings. 

•"SEC.     \31.    ADVICE    FROM     EXECXTIVE    DEPART- 
MENTS AND  OTHER  SOURCES. 

"'Before  any  trade  agreement  is  entered 
into  under  section  123  of  this  Act  or  section 
112  or  113  of  the  Trade  and  International 
Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987,  the 
President  shall  seek  information  and  advice 
with  respect  to  such  agreement  from  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce.  De- 
fense, Interior,  Labor,  State  and  the  Treas- 
ury, from  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, and  from  such  other  sources  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate.  Such  advice  shall  be 
prepared  and  presented  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  Reorganization  Plan  Number  3 
of  1979  and  Executive  Order  Numbered 
12188. 

••SEC.  133.  Pl'BMC  HEARINGS. 

"(a)  Opportunity  for  Presentation  of 
Views.— In  connection  with  any  proposed 
trade  agreement  under  section  123  of  this 
Act  or  section  112  or  113  of  the  Trade  Policy 
and  International  Economic  Policy  Reform 
Act  of  198T,  the  President  shall  afford  an 
opportunity  of  any  Interested  person  to 
present  his  views  concerning  any  article  on 
a  list  published  under  section  131.  any 
matter  or  article  which  should  be  so  listed, 
any  concession  which  should  be  sought  by 
the  United  States,  or  any  other  matter  rele- 
vant to  such  proposed  trade  agreement.  For 
this  purpose,  the  President  shall  designate 
any  agency  or  an  interagency  committee 
which  shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold 
public  hearings  and  prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  conduct  of  such  hearings. 
When  appropriate,  such  procedures  shall 
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apply  to  the  development  of  trade  policy 
and  priorities. 

"(b>  Summary  op  Hearings.— The  organi- 
sation holding  such  hearing  shall  furnish 
the  I*resident  with  a  summary  thereof. 

-8BC  IM.  PflEIU£«M'>8ITI':S  VtM  OKKKRS. 

"In  any  negotiation  seelcing  an  agreement 
under  section  123  of  this  Act  or  section  112 
or  113  of  the  Trade  and  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987.  the  Presi- 
dent may  make  a  formal  offer  for  the  modi- 
fication or  continuance  of  any  United  States 
duty,  import  restrictions,  or  barriers  to  (or 
other  distortions  of)  international  trade,  the 
continuance  of  United  States  duty-free  or 
excise  treatment,  or  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional duties,  import  restrictions,  or  other 
barrier  to  (or  other  distortion  of)  interna- 
tional trade  including  trade  in  services,  for- 
eign direct  investment  and  intellectual  prop- 
erty as  covered  by  this  title,  with  respect  to 
any  article  or  matter  only  after  he  has  re- 
ceived a  summary  of  the  hearings  at  which 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  with  respect  to 
such  article  has  been  afforded  under  section 
133.  In  addition,  the  President  may  make  an 
offer  for  the  modification  or  continuance  of 
any  United  States  duty,  the  continuance  of 
United  States  duty-free  or  excise  treatment. 
or  the  imposition  of  additional  duties,  with 
respect  to  any  article  included  in  a  list  pub- 
lished and  furnished  under  section  131(a), 
only  after  he  has  received  advice  concerning 
such  article  from  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 131(b),  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  6- 
month  or  90-day  period  provided  for  in  that 
section,  as  appropriate,  whichever  first 
occurs.". 

(b>  Appucatior  of  OrHER  Provisions  op 
1974  Act.— For  purposes  of  applying  sec- 
tions 125,  126(a),  and  127  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  UJS.C.  2135,  et  seq.)— 

(1)  any  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  section  112  or  113  of  this  Act  shall  be 
treated  as  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
section  101  or  102,  as  appropriate,  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2112),  and 

(2)  any  proclamation  or  Executive  order 
issued  pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered 
into  under  section  112  or  113  of  this  Act 
shall  be  treated  as  a  proclamation  or  Execu- 
tive order  issued  pursuant  to  a  trade  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  101  or  102. 
as  appropriate,  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
ISKbKl)  and  (c)(1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2191(bHl))  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  102"  and  inserting 
"section  102  of  this  Act  or  section  114  of  the 
Trade  and  International  Economic  Policy 
Reform  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  lie  COMPENSATION  AITHORITY. 

Section  123  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2133)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  I2X  COMPENSATION  Al'THORITY. 

"(a)  In  General.- Whenever— 

"(1)  any  action  taken  under  chapter  1  of 
title  II  or  chapter  1  of  title  III: 

"(2)  any  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  and 
International  EV:onomic  Policy  Reform  Act 
of  1987;  or 

"(3)  any  judicial  or  administrative  tariff 
reclassification  that  becomes  final  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  such  Act  of  1987: 

increases   or   imposes   any   duty   or   other 
import  restriction,  the  President— 

"(A)  may  enter  into  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  or  instrumentalities 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  new  concessions 
as  compensation  in  order  to  maintain  the 
general  level  of  reciprocal  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous concessions:  and 


IB)  may  pnx:laim  such  modification  or 
coiltinuance  of  any  existing  duty,  or  such 
continuance  of  existing  duty-free  or  excise 
treatment,  as  he  determines  to  be  required 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  such  agree- 
me  it: 

bul  only  if  the  entering  into  of  any  such 
agreement  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
meet  the  international  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(b)  Factors  Considered  Before  E^nter- 
iNfl  Into  Agreement.- Before  entering  into 
anj  trade  agreement  under  this  section  with 
an|  foreign  country  or  iristrumentality,  the 
President  shall  consider  whether  such  coun- 
try] or  instrumentality  has  violated  trade 
coqcessions  of  benefit  to  the  United  States 
an(l  such  violation  has  not  been  adequately 
of fi  let  by  the  action  of  the  United  States  or 
by  such  country  or  instrumentality. 

"  c)  Application  op  Section  112  Limita- 
TiQ  ws.— Section  112  (b)  and  (c)  apply  to  any 
motiification  of  existing  duties  that  is  grant- 
ed lis  a  concession  under  this  section. 

"id)  Reddction  and  Termination.— Any 
concession  granted  under  subsection  (a) 
shil  be  reduced  and  terminated  according 
to  ^  schedule  that  the  President  determines 
is  ^bstantially  equivalent  to  the  effect  and 
duration  of  the  action  of  the  United  States 
that  gave  rise  to  the  concession.". 

SE(|  117.  TARIKK  ACKEEMENTS  WITH  CANADA. 

(f)  In  General.— Chapter  2  of  title  I  is 
inded  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sq-.  129.  NEGOTIATION  OK  CERTAIN  MISCELLANE- 
OUS TARIFF  A(;REEMENTS  WITH  THE 
(iOVERNMENT  OK  CANADA. 

la)  The  President  may.  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  suljsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of 
th^  section— 

"( 1 )  enter  into  tariff  agreements  with  the 
Ga4remment  of  Canada  relating  to  the  items 
listed  in  this  section:  and 

"(2)  may  proclaim  the  modification  or 
eliviination  of  any  existing  duty  on  these 
itetis  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
sucii  agreements. 

"lb)  The  President  shall  exercise  his  au- 
th<  rity  under  this  section  only  with  respect 
to  articles  provided  for  in  the  following 
itei  ns  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
Stites(19U.S.C.  1202): 

"1)  Frozen  cranberries  (provided  for  in 
item  146.71). 

"  2)  Dialysis  cyclers  (provided  for  in  item 
70)  .17). 

"  :3)  Packaging  goods  for  tea  (described  in 
hei  idnote  2  to  subpart  A  of  part  11  of  sched- 
ule 1). 

";4)  Dried  fababeans  (provided  for  in 
ite  ns  140.11  and  140.16). 

"  ;5)  Cat  litter  (provided  for  in  items 
251  .90  and  512.24). 

"  (6)  Mechanics  tool  boxes  (provided  for  in 
ite  n  706.62). 

'  (7)  Medical  tubing  (provided  for  in  item 
771  .65). 

■  (8)  Synthetic  fireplace  materials  (provid- 
ed tor  In  item  792.32). 

•  (9)  Spirits  (provided  for  in  items  169.21 
ani  169.22). 

"(10)  Miners  safety  lamps,  components, 
an  1  battery  chargers  (provided  for  in  items 
6a  .80  and  682.60). 

'(11)  Computerized  paper  cutter  control 
ret  rofit  units  (provided  for  in  items  685.90 
an  1676.15). 

*  (c)  The  President  shall  exercise  his  au- 
thi»rity  to  proclaim  changes  in  existing 
dtaies  under  this  section  only  to  the  extent 
that  tariff  concessions  of  approximately 
e<^ivalent  value  are  granted  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  ol  Canada  in  exchange  for  reductions 
authori;  ed  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Tfhe  President  may  exercise  the  au- 
thority j  granted  under  this  section  only 
during  ihe  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  ihe  enactment  of  this  section.". 

(b)  C6NPORMING  Amendment.— The  table 
of  contffiits  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  12^.  Negotiation  of  certain  miscellane- 
ous trade  agreements  with  the 
Government  of  Canada.". 

SEC.  I  iH.  Implementation  ok  united  states-ec 

AiiREKMENT  ON  CITRUS  AND  PASTA. 

(a)  PdRPOSE.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  for  the  implementation  of 
tariff  reductions  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Agreement  between  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  the  United 
States,  concluded  February  24,  1987,  with 
respect  ^o  citrus  and  pasta. 

(b)  Proclamation  Authority.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)  shal  apply  with  res{>ect  to  articles  en- 
tered, ( r  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumi  >tion,  on  or  after  a  date  proclaimed 
President  as  being  appropriate  to 
carry  ox.  t  the  Agreement  referred  to  in  sub- 
section a). 

Tie  President  is  authorized  at  any 
modify  or  terminate  by  proclama- 
tion an  I  provision  of  law  enacted  by  the 
amendnients  made  by  subsection  (c>. 
(3)  Tlie  rates  of  duty  in  column  numbered 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  t  tiat  are  enacted  by  the  amendments 
made  bjl  subsection  (c)  shall  be  treated— 

not  having  the  status  of  statutory 


(2) 
time  to 


1   of 


(A)  as 
provisio  is  enacted  by  the  Congress:  but 

(B)  at  having  been  proclaimed  by  the 
President  as  being  required  to  carry  out  a 
foreign  trade  agreement  to  which  the 
United  i  States  is  a  party. 

(c)  Ta  JIFF  Schedules  Amendments.- 
(1)  A  icHOViES.— Subpart  C  of  part  3  of 
schedul  >  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended 
by  strik  ng  out  item  112.40  and  inserting  the 
foUowir  g  new  items  in  numerical  sequence, 
with  tlie  superior  heading  thereto  at  the 
same  le/el  of  indentation  as  the  article  de- 
scriptio  1  in  item  112.42: 


CHEESES.— Subpart    C    of    part    4    of 
1  of  such  Schedules  is  amended  as 


(2) 
schedule 
follows: 

(A)  It^m 
"9%  ad 

(B)  It^m 
"12%  a( 

(3) 
of  such 
out  itei[i 
sequent  e 
rior  heading 
the 


same 


"A  ctiowes: 
112  39       or  an  aggregate  3%  ad  val 

quantity  entered  m 
any  caiendar  year 
not  to  exceed  3.000 
metric  tons 
112.41      me 6%  ad  »al. 


30%  ad 
val 


30%  ad 
vat"; 


SA  rSUMA  I 


117.65  is  amended  by  striking  out 
i^al."  and  inserting  "Free". 

117.67  is  amended  by  striking  out 
val."  and  inserting  "Free". 

ORANGES.— Subpart  B  of  part  9 
schedule  1  is  amended  by  striking 
147.29  and  inserting  in  numerical 
the  following  new  items  and  supe- 
thereto,  with  such  heading  at 
level  of  indentation  as  the  article 
description  in  item  147.30: 


*  andarin.  packed  in 
lirtiglit  containers 


—Continued 


147.211       Satsuma.  lor  an  Free 

agfregale  quantity 

entered  in  any 

calendar  year  ngl  to 

eiceed  40.000 

metric  tons. 
147  29       Other 0.2»  per  li 


U  per  It 

148  S8 

Green  n  coin  and  n 

"r 

containers  each 
Inttni  not  mere 
«i»r?|«0B.lera 

anetaWvyear 
MtkenedSSO 

iMtnc  IDR. 

—Continued 


2  S>  per  li. 


14iM       OMn. 


St  p>  »... 


(4)  Olives.— Subpart  B  of  part  9  of  such 
schedule  1  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence  the 
following  new  item,  with  the  article  descrip- 
tion at  the  same  level  of  indentation  as  item 
148.42: 


"14843   Gieen  m  color  and  m  lOr  per  20r  per 

contaners  eadi  holding        gal  t^". 

3  gallons  or  more,  to 

be  used  for  repacking 

or  sale  as  ^«e»  dwes. 

for  a  qmiMv  vttnA 

■  any  caknor  year  nl 

to  enceed  4.400  metre 

tons- 


(B)  by  redesignating  item  148.44  as  148.45: 

(C)  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence  the 
following  new  item,  with  the  article  descrip- 
tion at  the  same  level  of  indentation  as  item 
148.46: 


•14847 


Green  n  color  and  m 

15»per 

30t  per 

ooataiMrs  each  holding 

sal 

gJl': 

aXaafethanS 

ftOK.  tor  a  quantity 
entered  in  any  caleniai 

yeai  not  to  eiceed  730 

metre  tons 

(D)  by  redesignating  item  148.48  as  148.49; 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  article  description 
for  item  148.50  and  inserting  "Pitted". 

(F)  by  striking  out  "5c  per  lb."  in  item 
148.52  and  inserting  ■2.5t  per  lb.": 

(G)  by  redesignating  items  148.52  and 
148.54  as  items  148.55  and  148.57,  respective- 
ly: 

(H)  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence  the 
following  new  items  and  the  superior  head- 
ing thereto,  with  such  heading  at  the  same 
level  of  indentation  as  the  article  descrip- 
tion for  item  148.50: 


14851 


148.53 


■•Slulfed 

Placed  packed  m 
containers  each 
hottai  Ml  more 
tinn  0.3  (allon.  tor 
a  quantity  cMeied  « 
any  calfMr  year 
not  to  cacaed  2.700 
metric  Ions. 

Otiiei 


15c  pet 
gal 


30t  per 


30r  per 
lal 


30c  per 

tar. 


(I)  by  striking  out  item  148.56  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  items  and  superior  head- 
ing thereto,  with  such  heading  at  the  same 
level  of  indentation  as  the  superior  heading 
to  items  148.55  and  148.57  (as  redesignated 
by  subparagraph  (G)): 


"Otherwise  prepared  or 
preserwd: 


(5)  Capers. — Subpart  B  of  part  11  of  such 
schedule  1  is  amended  by  striking  out  "16% 
ad  val."  in  each  of  the  items  161.06  and 
161.08  and  inserting  "8%  ad  val.". 

(6)  Paprika.— Subpart  B  of  part  11  of  such 
schedule  1  is  amended  by  strildng  out  "2t 
per  lb."  in  item  161.71  and  inserting  "1.35c 
per  lb.". 

(7)  Cider.— Subpart  C  of  part  12  of  such 
schedule  1  is  amended  by  striking  out  "3c 
per  gal."  in  item  167.15  and  inserting  "1.5c 
per  gal.". 

(8)  Olive  oil.— Subpart  B  of  part  14  of 
such  schedule  1  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "3.8c  per  lb.  on  con- 
tents and  container"  in  item  176.29  and  in- 
serting "2.28c  per  lb.  on  contents  and  con- 
tainer.": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "2.6c  per  lb."  in  item 
176.30  and  inserting  "1.56c  per  lb.". 

S¥X\   IIS.   REPORTS  ON   NECOTIATIONS  TO  ELIMI- 
NATE WINE  TRADE  HAKKIEKS. 

Before  the  close  of  the  13  month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  President  shall  update  each 
report  that  the  President  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  under  section  905(b) 
of  the  Wine  Equity  and  Export  Expansion 
Act  of  1984  (19  U.S.C.  2804)  and  submit  the 
updated  report  to  both  of  such  committees. 
Each  updated  report  shall  contain,  with  re- 
spect to  the  major  wine  trading  country 
concerned— 

(Da  description  of  each  tariff  or  nontarif f 
barrier  to  (or  other  distortion  of)  trade  in 
United  States  wine  of  that  country  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  has  carried  out  consulta- 
tions since  the  report  required  under  such 
section  905(b)  was  submitted: 

(2)  the  status  of  the  consultations  de- 
scribed under  paragraph  ( 1 ):  and 

(3)  information,  explanations,  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  kind  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  (C),  (D),  and  (E)  of  such  section 
905(b)  that  are  based  on  developments  (in- 
cluding the  taking  of  relevant  actions,  if 
any,  of  a  kind  not  contemplated  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  such  1984  Act)  since 
the  submission  of  the  report  required  under 
such  section. 

CHAPTER  2— ENFORCEMENT  OF  UNITED 
STATES  RIGHTS  UNDER  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS AND  RESPONSE  TO  FOREIGN 
TRADE  PRACTICES 

SEC.  121.  AtTUIN  KEQUIRED  IN  RF^PflNSE  TO  DE- 
TERMINATIONS. 

Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2411)  is  amended  as  follows: 
(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (5): 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

"( 1 )  Mandatory  action.— 

"(A)  By  the  trade  representative,— If  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  (herein- 
after in  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the 
Trade  Representative)  after  an  investiga- 
tion under  section  302  determines  that— 

"(i)  the  rights  of  the  United  States  under 
any  trade  agreement  are  being  denied:  or 


"(ii)  an  act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign 
country— 

"(I)  violates,  or  is  Inconsistent  with,  the 
provisions  of,  or  otherwise  denies  benefits  to 
the  United  States  under,  any  trade  agree- 
ment, or 

"(II)  is  unjustifiable  and  burdens  or  re- 
stricts United  States  commerce  (Including 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
another  foreign  coimtry): 

the  Trade  Representative,  subject  to  the 
specific  direction.  If  any.  of  "the  President, 
shall,  subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  take 
action  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c),  or  both, 
and  shall  take  all  other  appropriate  and  fea- 
sible action  within  his  power,  to  enforce 
such  rights  or  to  obtain  the  elimination  of 
such  act,  policy,  or  practice. 

"(B)  Exception.— The  Trade  Representa- 
tive is  not  required  to  take  action  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  in  any  case  in  which— 

"(i)  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (herein- 
after In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  GATT") 
have  determined,  or  a  panel  of  experts  has 
reported  to  the  Contracting  Parties,  that— 

"(I)  the  rights  of  the  United  States  under 
a  trade  agreement  are  not  being  denied,  or 

"(II)  the  act,  policy,  or  practice  is  not  a 
violation  of,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  rights 
of  the  United  States,  or  does  not  deny,  nulli- 
fy, or  impair  benefits  to  the  United  States 
under  any  trade  agreement:  or 

"(ii)  the  Trade  Representative  finds  that— 

"(I)  the  foreign  country  is  taking  satisfac- 
tory measures  to  grant  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  under  a  trade  agreement, 

"(II)  the  foreign  country  has  agreed  to 
eliminate  or  phase  out  the  act,  policy,  or 
practice,  or  has  agreed  to  an  imminent  solu- 
tion to  the  burden  or  restriction  on  United 
States  commerce  that  is  satisfactory  to  the 
Trade  Representative, 

"(III)  it  is  impossible  for  the  foreign  coun- 
try to  achieve  the  results  described  in  sub- 
clause (I)  or  (II),  as  appropriate,  but  the  for- 
eign country  agrees  to  provide  to  the  United 
States  compensatory  trade  benefits  that  are 
satisfactory  to  the  Trade  Representative,  or 

"(IV)  such  action  is  not  in  the  national 
economic  interest  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause it  would  result  in  United  States  eco- 
nomic interests  being  more  adversely  affect- 
ed if  action  were  taken  under  this  subclause 
than  if  not,  and  he  complies  with  the  re- 
porting requirement  under  subparagraph 
(E). 

"(C)  Export  targeting.- 

"(I)  In  general.- If  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive determines  after  an  investigation  under 
section  302  that  export  targeting  by  a  for- 
eign country  exists  and  is  a  significant 
burden  or  restriction  on  United  States  com- 
merce, the  Trade  Representative,  subject  to 
the  specific  direction,  if  any,  of  the  Presi- 
dent, shall,  subject  to  clause  (ID- 

"(I)  take  action  under  subsection  (b)  or 
(c),  or  both,  to  obtain  the  elimination  of  the 
export  targeting: 

"(ID  enter  into  an  agreement  under  which 
the  foreign  country  provides  an  imminent 
solution  to  the  significant  burden  or  restric- 
tion on  United  States  commerce,  or  provides 
compensatory  trade  benefits  satisfactory  to 
the  Trade  Representative:  or 

"(III)  take  any  combination  of  actions 
under  subclauses  (I)  and  (II). 
The  action  under  this  subparagraph  shall, 
to  the  extent  possible,  reflect  the  full  bene- 
fit level  of  the  export  targeting  to  the  Ijene- 
fici&ry  over  the  period  during  which  it  has 
an  effect. 
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"(11)  ExciPTiOK.— The  Trmde  Representa- 
tive is  not  required  to  take  action  under 
clause  (i)  if  the  Trade  Representative— 

"(I)  finds  that  such  action  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional economic  interest  of  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  the  cause  described  in 
subparacraph  (BKliKIV):  and 

"(II)  compiles  with  the  reporting  require- 
ment under  subparagraph  (E). 

"(Ill)  AoomoRAL  Acnoiis.— In  addition  to 
taking  action  under  clause  (i),  the  Trade 
Representative,  subject  to  the  specific  direc- 
tion. If  any,  of  the  President,  may  take  ad- 
ministrative actions,  and,  if  necessary,  pro- 
pose legislation,  to  implement  any  other 
action  by  the  United  States  that  would  re- 
store or  improve  the  international  competi- 
tive position  of  the  Industry  affected  by  the 
export  targeting. 

"(iv)  PuvATX  SKCTOR  ADVicK.— If  the  Trade 
Representative  does  not  take  action  under 
clause  (1)  on  the  basis  of  the  exception  pro- 
vided for  under  clause  (ii),  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  promptly  appoint  a  panel  of 
experts  to  advise  on  measures  to  promote 
the  competitiveness  of  the  industry  affected 
by  the  export  targeting.  The  panel  shall 
consist  of  individuals  from  the  private 
sector  (including  individuals  who  represent 
management  and  labor  in  the  industry) 
who,  by  education  or  experience,  are  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  the  panel.  The  panel  shall 
submit  to  the  Trade  Representative  a  state- 
ment of  its  advice  and  recommendations  re- 
garding the  industry  within  6  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  panel  is  first  con- 
vened. The  Trade  Representative  shall 
promptly  thereafter  submit  the  statement, 
together  with  any  recoRunendation  he  may 
have  regarding  the  statement,  to  Congress. 

"(D)  EqnivALEifCT  or  value.— Any  action 
taken— 

"(1)  under  subparagraph  (A)  to  eliminate 
an  act.  policy,  or  practice;  or 

"(11)  under  subparagraph  (C)  to  eliminate 
export  targeting; 

shall  be  devised  so  as  to  affect  goods  or  serv- 
ices of  the  foreign  country  involved  in  an 
amount  that  is  equivalent  in  value  to  the 
burden  or  restriction  being  imposed  by  that 
country  on  United  States  commerce. 

"(E)  Report  to  comgress.— The  Trade 
Representative  shall  promptly  report  in 
writing  to  Congress  with  respect  to  each 
action  taken  (or  the  reasons  why  no  action 
was  taken)  under  this  paragraph- 

"(i)  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  or  to  eliminate  the  acts,  policies,  and 
practices  described  in  subparagraph  (A);  or 

"(ii)  to  eliminate  export  targeting  under 
subparagraph  (C). 

"(2)  Discretionary  actioh.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative determines  after  an  investigation 
under  section  302.  that  an  act.  policy,  or 
practice  of  a  foreign  country  is  unreason- 
able or  discriminatory  and  burdens  or  re- 
stricts United  States  commerce  (including 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
another  foreign  coimtry);  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, if  he  determines  that  action  by 
the  United  States  is  appropriate  and  subject 
to  the  specific  direction,  if  any.  of  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible 
action  within  his  power  to  obtain  the  elimi- 
nation of  that  act.  policy,  or  practice. 

"(B)  Export  targeting.- If  the  Trade 
Representative  determines  after  an  investi- 
gation under  section  302  that  export  target- 
ing by  a  foreign  country  exists  and  threat- 
ens to  be  a  significant  burden  or  restriction 
on  United  States  commerce,  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, if  he  determines  that  action  by 
the  United  States  is  appropriate  and  subject 


to  the  specific  direction,  if  any,  of  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible 
act|on  to  obtain  the  elimination  of  the 
export  targeting.";  and 

(C)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  (as  redes- 
Ignkted  by  paragraph  (I))  to  read  as  follows: 
"|5)  Scope  op  action.— In  exercising  au- 
thority under  this  section  with  respect  to 
ani  goods  or  sector,  the  Trade  Representa- 
Uvi- 

"JA)  may  act  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
or  (solely   against   the   foreign  country   in- 
volved: but 
"IB)  shall  give  preference— 
"(i)  to  taking  action  with  respect  to  the 
or  sector  involved  in  the  act,  policy,  or 
:tice  identified  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
or 

lii)    if    the    provision    of   compensatory 

le  benefits  to  the  United  States  is  under 

itiation,  to  seeking  compensatory  bene- 

with   respect   to   the   same   goods   or 

(or.". 

I)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended— 
.)  by  striking  out  the  matter  appearing 
befbre  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

ib)  Other  Action.— 
1 )  In  general.— For  purposes  of  carrying 
outs  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a), 
the  Trade  Representative  is  authorized  to — 


(1 
(2) 

ly; 

(( 
of 
anc 

( 
the 


)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
IS  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respective- 

)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
ubparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  ";  and"; 


)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
following: 

iC)  withdraw  or  refrain  from  proclaiming 
un<  er  title  V— 

i)  the  designation  of  such  foreign  coun- 
try as  a  beneficiary  developing  country;  or 

ii)  the  designation  of  any  product  of 
sue  1  foreign  country  as  an  eligible  article. 

1 2)  Factors  AFFEtrriNO  use  or  import  re- 
STR  [CTIONS.— In  applying  paragraph  (1).  the 
Tn  de  Representative  shall— 

I  A)  give  preference  to  the  imposition  of 
dut  ;es  over  the  imposition  of  other  import 
resi  rictions: 

'I  B)  if  an  import  restriction  other  than  a 
dut  ^  is  imposed,  consider  substituting,  on  an 
inc!  emental  basis,  an  equivalent  duty  for 
sue  1  other  import  restriction;  and 

"lO  t>efore  determining  to  take  action  to 
resi  rict  imports,  take  into  account  the  likely 
imi  act  that  such  action  will  have  on  United 
Sta  Les  agricultural  exports.". 
(!  )  Subsection  (c)  is  amended— 
(i  L)  by  striking  out  "President  may—"  in 
pai  igraph  ( 1 )  and  inserting  "Trade  Repre- 
sen  .ative  is  authorized  to — "; 

(1 1)  by  striking  out  "President"  in  para- 
gra  jh  (1)(A)  and  inserting  "he": 
(( ;)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)(B)  to  read 
I  ollows: 

'<  B)  a  determination  to  initiate  an  investi- 
gat  on  is  made  by  the  Trade  Representative 
un<  er  section  302(c).";  and 

(1 ))  by  striking  out  "President"  in  para- 
gra?h  (3)  and  inserting  "Trade  Representa- 
tiV(  ,". 

(<  )  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foil  ows: 

d)  Procedures.— 

1)  Action  atter  trade  representative 
ntxtsiovs.— 

A)  In  general.— Unless  subparagraph 
(Bi  applies,  the  Trade  Representative,  sub- 
jec  to  the  specific  direction,  if  any,  of  the 
Pr<  sident.  within  30  days  after  making  a  de- 
cisl  >n  under  section  304  or  308(b)  to  take 


tlie 


action  Under  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  or  (C)  or 
(2)  shall  implement  the  action. 

"(B)  Delay  in  implementing  action.— The 
Trade  Representative  may  delay,  by  not 
more  tfan  90  days,  the  implementation  of 
an  action  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c),  or 
both— 

"(1)  if 

"(I)  in 
ed  under 
quests  a 

"(ID 
ed  undet' 
by  the 
from  th' ; 

"(ii) 
that 
that  a 
obtain 
solution 
practice 

"(2) 
shall 
in  the 

"(A) 
under 

"(B) 
paragraph 

"(C) 
and 

"(D)  il 
restrict! )n 
restriction 
ports." 

(5) 

(A)  by 
section- 
this  chabter- 

(B)  by 
follows 

"(3) 
"(A) 


sither- 

the  case  of  an  investigation  initiat- 
section  302(b),  the  petitioner  re- 
delay,  or 
the  case  of  an  investigation  Inltiat- 
section  302(c),  a  delay  is  requested 
(^omestic  industry  that  would  benefit 
action;  or 
Trade  Representative  determines 
sulkstantial  progress  is  being  made,  or 
lelay  is  necessary  or  desirable,  to 
Ignited  States  rights  or  a  satisfactory 
with  respect  to  the  act.  policy,  or 
or  export  targeting  concerned. 
lioTicE.- The  Trade  Representative 
prf>mptly  cause  notice  to  be  published 
Register  of— 
i;ach    decision    to    be    implemented 
paragraph  (1)(A); 

delay  decided  upon  under  sub- 
(1)(B); 
reasons  for  the  decision  or  delay: 


eEich 


tlie 


the  decision  is  to  impose  an  import 
the  likely  impact,  if  any,  of  the 
on  United  States  agricultural  ex- 

Su(>section  (e)  is  amended— 

striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this 
"  and  inserting  "For  purposes  of 

T— "; 
amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 


ilir 


nut 


df 


;  n(t 


means 
while 
consiste(it 
rights 
deemed 
terminiifg 
tice  is 
ties  in 
als  and 
the 
but  is 
tice  thai  — 

"(i) 
spect  to 

"(I) 

"(II) 
gain 

"(III) 
pulsory 

"(IV) 
the 

"(V) 
of 

standard 
work, 
or 

"(ii) 

"(I) 
toleratidn 


.  hai  e 


among 
that 
that  is 
erations 


"(II) 
of  an 
"(III) 
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UNREASONABLE.- 

GENERAL.— The  term  'unreasonable' 

4ny  act,  policy,  or  practice  which. 

necessarily  in  violation  of  or  in- 

with    the    international    legal 

the   United  States,   is  otherwise 

to  be  unfair  and  inequitable.  In  de- 

whether  an  act,  policy,  or  prac- 

^nreasonable,  reciprocal  opportuni- 

United  States  for  foreign  nation- 

I  irms  shall  be  taken  into  account,  to 

extent  appropriate.  The  term  includes, 

limited  to,  any  act,  policy,  or  prac- 


de  nies  i 


sibject  to  section  304(a)(2),  with  re- 
workers— 

the  right  of  association, 
denies  the  right  to  organize  and  bar- 
coll  ectively, 

jermits  any  form  of  forced  or  com- 
abor, 

'ails  to  provide  a  minimum  age  for 
emp  ioyment  of  children,  and 

t  iking  into  account  a  country's  level 

economic  development,  fails  to  provide 

for   minimum   wages,    hours   of 

occupational  safety  and  health; 


aid 


di  inies  fair  and  equitable- 
n^arket  opportunities,  including  the 
by  a  government  of  systematic 
anticombetitive  activities  by  private  firms  or 
private  firms  in  the  foreign  country 
the  effect  of  restricting,  on  a  basis 
inconsistent  with  commercial  consid- 
access  of  United  States  goods  to 
purchasing  by  such  firms, 

9PPortunities  for  the  establishment 

or 
provision  of  adequate  and  effective 
protecti  >n  of  intellectual  property  rights."; 
and 

(C)  bj 
lowing 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
paragraphs: 


lew 


"(7)  Foreign  country.— The  term  foreign 
country'  includes  any  foreign  instrumentali- 
ty. 

"(8)  Export  targeting.- The  term  'export 
targeting'  means  any  government  plan  or 
scheme  consisting  of  a  combination  of  co- 
ordinated actions,  whether  carried  out  sev- 
erally or  jointly,  that  are  bestowed  on  a  spe- 
cific enterprise,  industry,  or  group  thereof 
the  effect  of  which  Is  to  assist  the  enter- 
prise, industry,  or  group  to  become  more 
competitive  in  the  export  of  a  class  or  kind 
of  merchandise. 

"(9)  Interested  persons.— FV)r  purposes  of 
sections  301(d)(l>,  302(b)(2)(B),  304(b)(1). 
and  307(b).  the  term  'interested  persons'  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to,  domestic  firms 
and  workers,  representatives  of  consumer 
interests,  and  United  States  product  export- 
ers that  may  be  affected.". 

SEC.  I«.  investigatory  PK»H'EDIRES. 

(a)  Obtaining  Information.— Section  302 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2412)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Obtaining  Information.— 

"(1)  In  general.— With  respect  to  any  in- 
vestigation initiated  under  subsection  (b)(2), 
the  Trade  Representative  shall  direct  to  the 
foreign  countries  relevant  to  the  investiga- 
tion such  inquiries  as  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive considers  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  relevant  to  the  de- 
cisions required  under  section  304(a). 

"(2)  Verification  and  use  of  best  infor- 
mation otherwise  available.— The  Trade 
Representative  may,  as  to  any  information 
furnished  in  response  to  an  inquiry  under 
paragraph  (1),  request  that  the  foreign 
country  furnishing  such  information  pro- 
vide such  documentation,  or  permit  such 
verification,  of  the  information  as  the  Trade 
Representative  considers  appropriate.  With 
respect  to  any  information  requested  in  an 
inquiry  under  paragraph  (1)  which  is 
either— 

"(A)  not  furnished  in  a  timely  manner; 

"(B)  is  furnished  in  incomplete  or  inad- 
equate form:  or 

"(C)  is  not  documented  or  verified  to  the 
extent  considered  sufficient  by  the  Trade 
Representative; 

the  Trade  Representative  may  disregard  all 
or  any  part  of  such  information,  and  instead 
use  the  best  information  otherwise  available 
for  pun>oses  of  making  the  determinations 
and  recommendations  required  under  sec- 
tion 304(a).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
302  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.— Any  interested  person 
may  file  a  petition  with  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative requesting  that  action  be  taken 
under  section  301  and  setting  forth  the  alle- 
gations in  support  of  the  request.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "advise  the  President 
concerning  the  exercise  of  the  President's 
authority"  in  subsection  (c)(1)  and  inserting 

"determine  whether  the  matter  is  action- 
able". 

SEC.  la.  CONSULTATION  I'PON  INmATION  OK  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS. 

Section  303  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2413)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  of 
sutisection  (a)  to  read  as  follows:  "If  the 
case  involves  a  trade  agreement  and  a  mutu- 
ally acceptable  resolution  is  not  reached 
before  the  earlier  of— 

"(A)  the  close  of  the  consultation  period. 
If  any,  specified  in  the  trade  agreement;  or 


"(B)  the  150th  day  after  the  day  on  which 
consultation  was  commenced; 
the  Trade  Representative  shall  promptly  re- 
quest proceedings  on  the  matter  under  the 
formal  dispute  settlement  procedures  pro- 
vided under  such  agreement.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  after  consulting  with 
the  petitioner,"  after  "may"  in  subsection 
(b)(1)(A). 

SEC.  121.  A(TION  DECISIONS  KY  TKAOE  REPKI':- 
SENTATIVH 

Section  304  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2414)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5): 

(B)  by  amending  that  portion  of  para- 
graph (1)  that  precedes  subparagraph  (A)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Decisions.— 

"(1)  In  general.- On  the  basis  of  the  in- 
vestigation under  section  302  and  the  con- 
sultations (and  the  proceedings,  if  applica- 
ble) under  section  303  and  subject  to  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Trade  Representative  shall  de- 
termine whether— 

"(A)  the  rights  to  which  the  United  States 
is  entitled  under  any  trade  agreement  are 
being  denied,  or 

"(B)  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  described 
in  section  301(a)  exists; 
and  if  the  determination  is  affirmative, 
shall  decide,  as  the  case  may  be  what  action, 
if  any.  he  should  take  under  section 
301(a)(lMA)  or  (C)  or  (2). 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  determinations  in- 
volving WORKER  RIGHTS.— The  Trade  Repre- 
sentative may  determine  an  act,  policy,  or 
practice  descriljed  in  section  301(e)(3)(A)(i) 
not  to  be  unreasonable  if  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative finds  that  the  foreign  country  con- 
cerned has  taken,  or  is  taking,  steps  that 
demonstrate  a  significant  and  measurable 
overall  advancement  to  afford  throughout 
the  country  (including  any  designated  zone 
within  the  country)  the  rights  and  other 
standards  described  in  subclauses  (I) 
through  (V)  of  such  section. 

"(3)  Time  for  making  decisions.— The 
Trade  Representative  shall  make  the  deci- 
sion required  under  paragraph  (1)  not  later 
than—"; 

(C)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  subparagraph  (B))— 

(i)  by  inserting  "exclusively"  after  "al- 
leges" in  subparagraph  (B); 

(il)  by  inserting  "",  or  18  months  after  the 
date  of  the  investigation  initiation,  whichev- 
er first  occurs"  before  the  semicolon  in  sub- 
paragraph (C),  and 

(iii)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ""The  Trade  Representative  shall 
make  a  determination  under  section 
301(a)(1)(C)  or  (2)(B),  as  the  case  may  be, 
regarding  whether  export  targeting  exists 
and  is,  or  threatens  to  be,  a  significant 
burden  or  restriction  on  United  States  com- 
merce within  6  months  after  the  investiga- 
tion regarding  the  alleged  targeting  is  initi- 
ated under  section  302.  The  Trade  Repre- 
sentative may  consult  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  before  making  such  a  determi- 
nation."; and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5) 
(as  redesignated  by  subparagraph  (A))  and 
inserting  "paragraph  (3)". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended— 
(A)  by  amending  that  portion  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  that  appears  before  paragraph  (1) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Consultation  Before  Decision.— 
Before  deciding  upon  an  action  to  be  taken 
by  him  under  section  301(aKlHA)  or  (C)  or 


(2)  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  any 
product  or  service  of  a  foreign  country 
which  is  the  subject  of  a  petition  under  sec- 
tion 302,  the  Ttade  Representative,  unless 
he  determines  that  expeditious  action  is  re- 
quired—"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (1)  as  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  amending  such  subpara- 
graph to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  shall  provide  opportunity  (after 
giving  not  less  than  30  days  notice  thereof) 
for  the  presentation  of  views  by  interested 
persons,  and  such  opportunity  shall  include 
a  public  hearing,  if  requested  by  any  inter- 
ested person;": 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 

(3)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  respec- 
tively; 

(D)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
(as  so  redesignated)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(B)  shall,  if  export  targeting  is  involved, 
consult  with  representatives  of  the  United 
States  industry  and  workers  affected  by  the 
targeting,  and  with  other  interested  per- 
sons, with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
propriate remedial  action,  including  possible 
measures  to  enhance  the  international  com- 
petitiveness of  that  industry:";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (I)  and 
(2)"  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  '"sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B>,  and  (C)". 

(4)  The  side  heading  to  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■SEC.  304.  DECISIONS  BY  THE  "TRADE  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE.". 

SEC.  123.  MODIFICATION  AND  TERMINA'HON  OF  AC- 
TIONS: MONITORING  OF  FOREIGN 
COMPLIANCE. 

Chapter  1  of  title  III  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

-SEC.  307.  MODIFICATION  AND  TERMINATION  OF 
ACTIONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Trade  Representa- 
tive may  modify  or  terminate  an  action 
taken  by  him  under  section  301  if— 

"( 1 )  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  GATT 
have  determined,  or  a  panel  of  experts  has 
reported  to  the  Contracting  Parties,  that— 

"(A)  the  action  violates,  or  is  inconsistent 
with,  the  international  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"(B)  the  foreign  act,  policy,  or  practice  to 
which  the  action  responds— 

"(i)  is  not  a  violation  of  a  trade  agreement, 
or 

"(ii)  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of.  or  otherwise  does  not  otherwise  deny, 
nullify,  or  impair  benefits  to  the  United 
States  under,  any  trade  agreement;  or 

"(2)  the  Trade  Representative  determines 
that— 

""(A)  the  foreign  act,  policy,  or  practice 
has  been  eliminated  or  is  being  phased  out 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  him,  or 

"(B)  the  action  is  not  effective  or  its  con- 
tinuation is  not  in  the  national  economic  in- 
terest. 

"(b)  Biennial  Review  and  Assessment.— 
The  Trade  Representative  shall,  on  a  bien- 
nial basis,  review  and  assess  the  results  and 
conunercial  effects  of  each  action  taken 
under  section  301.  On  the  basis  of  such 
review,  the  Trade  Representative  shall 
decide  whether  the  modification  or  termina- 
tion of  any  prior  action  taken  by  him  under 
section  301(a)(1)(A)  or  (C)  or  (2)  is  appropri- 
ate. During  the  review,  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  consult  with  the  petitioner, 
if  any.  representatives  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry concerned,  and  shall  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  presentation  of  views  by 
other  interested  persons  affected  by   the 
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action  under  review  concerning  its  effective- 
ness mnd  whether  any  modification  or  termi- 
nation of  the  action  is  indicated. 

•■(c)  NoTicK  Rkport  to  Congress.— The 
Trade  Representative  shall  promptly  cause 
notice  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of.  and  report  in  writing  to  Congress 
with  respect  to,  any  modification  or  termi- 
nation of  an  action  that  is  implemented 
under  subsection  (a)  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

-SKC  3«L  MONrrURINC;  OF  FMRKKiN  I'HMPI.IANOL 

"(a)  Ih  GmntAL.— The  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  monitor  the  implementation  of 
each  measure  undertaken,  or  agreement  of 
a  kind  described  in  section 
301(aKlKBKiiHI).  (II).  or  (III)  or  (C)(i)(II) 
that  is  entered  into  under  section  301(a)(1) 
or  (2).  by  a  foreign  country— 

"(1)  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  under  any  trade  agreement; 

"(2)  to  eliminate  any  act.  policy,  or  prac- 
tice described  in  section  301(a)(l)(A)(ii)  or 
(2XA):  or 

"(3)  to  eliminate  export  targeting. 

"(b)  PuBTHXH  AcnoH.— If.  on  the  basis  of 
the  monitoring  carried  out  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Trade  Representative  considers  that 
a  foreign  country  is  not  satisfactorily  imple- 
menting a  measive  or  agreement  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Trade  Representative 
shall  decide  what  further  action  he  shall 
take  under  section  301(aKl).  For  purposes 
of  section  301.  any  such  decision  shall  be 
treated  as  a  decision  made  under  section 
304(aKl). 

"(c)  Consultations.— -Before  making  any 
decision  or  recommendation  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Trade  Representative  shall— 

"(1)  consult  with  the  petitioner,  if  any.  in- 
volved in  the  initial  investigation  under  this 
chapter  and  with  representatives  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  concerned;  and 

"(2)  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  pres- 
entation of  views  by  Interested  persons.". 

SEC.  IM.  BIANDATORY  NEGOTIATIONS  AND  AITION 
REGARDING       FOREIGN      COUNTRIES 
HAVING     EXCESSIVE     AND     UNWAR- 
RANTED    TRADE     SURPLUSES     WITH 
THE  UNITED  STATES, 
(a)  In  General.— Chapter  1  of  title  III  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Subchapter  B— Special  Provicions  Regarding 
Trade  Deflciu 

■^EC  111.  MANDATORY  NEGOTIATIONS  AND 
ACTION  REGARDING  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES HAVING  EXCESSIVE  AND  UN- 
WARRANTED TRADE  SURPLUSES. 

"(a)  Determination  op  Excessive  Trade 
Surplus  Countries.— 

"(1)  Determinations.— The  United  States 
International  Trade  Commission  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Commission'),  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  available  trade  data, 
shaU- 

"(A)  determine  whether  each  major  ex- 
porting country  is  an  excessive  trade  surplus 
country  for  each  year  occurring  within  the 
period  beginning  on  January  1.  1987,  and 
ending  December  31, 1990;  and 

"(B)  determine  if  the  percentage  obtained 
by  dividing— 

"(i)  the  deficit  of  the  United  States,  if 
any,  in  the  merchandise  balance  of  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  during  each  of  such  years,  by 

"(U)  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  for  such  year, 
is  less  than  1.5  percent. 

"(2)  Reports.- The  Commission  shall 
make  the  determinations  required  under 
paragraph  (1),  and  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Trade  Representative  a  report  thereon. 


bsj  April  1  of  the  year  after  the  year  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  determinations  apply; 
eiKept  that  the  determinations  for  1986 
mfist  be  made,  and  the  report  submitted,  by 
August  1.  1987. 

^(3)  Publication  in  federal  register.— 
E4ch  report  submitted  to  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  pub- 
li^ed  in  the  Federal  Register. 

'(4)  Suspension  of  application  of  sec- 
Ti  >N.— For  any  year  for  which  the  Commis- 
si<  n  reports  that  the  percentage  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)(B)  is  less  than  1.5  per- 
ce  It— 

'  (A)  no  determinations  are  required  under 
su  >section  (bXl)  for  that  year;  and 

'(B)  no  actions  may  be  taken  under  sub- 
sa  ition  (e)  during  that  year. 

'  (b)  Designation  of  Excessive  and  Un- 
Wi  rranted  Trade  Surplus  Countries.— 

'  (1)  Determinations.— The  Trade  Repre- 
sei  itative  shall,  during  the  15-day  period  be- 
gii  [ning  on  the  day  after  the  day  on  which  a 
r^  >ort  is  submitted  under  subsection  (a)(2). 
de  ermine  whether  each  major  exporting 
CO  mtry  identified  as  an  excessive  trade  sur- 
plus country  in  the  report  maintained, 
du  ring  the  year  to  which  the  report  applies, 
a  I  lattem  of  act.  policies,  or  practices  that— 

'  (A)  are  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or 
dii  criminatory;  and 

■tCB)  have  an  adverse  effect  on  United 
Stktes  commerce  and  contribute  to  the  ex- 
cel sive  trade  surplus  of  that  country. 

•  (2)  Factors.— In  making  determinations 
unber  paragraph  (1).  the  Trade  Representa- 
t\\  e  shall  take  into  account— 

'  (A)  information  submitted  under  section 
18  i; 

'  (B)  the  decisions,  if  any,  for  action  made 
ur  der  section  304  with  respect  to  that  coun- 
try 

'  (C)  countervailing  duty  and  antidumping 
du  t,y  actions  taken  under  section  303  and 
tit  e  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  re- 
sp  !ct  to  merchandise  of  that  country; 

'(D)  adverse  determinations  under  the 
Gi  lTT  relating  to  that  country;  and 

■  (E)  any  other  relevant  information  per- 
tai  ning  to  the  trade  practices  or  policies  of 
th  It  country,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
th ;  existence  of  discriminatory  government 
prf)curement,  excessive  government  regula- 
tidn  designed  to  discriminate  against  im- 
po  rted  products,  governmental  tolerance  of 
ex  lensive  dumping  in  foreign  markets, 
ex  Tort  subsidy  and  targeting  policies,  exces- 
sit  e  tariff  barriers,  and  any  other  illegal 
tn  de  barrier. 

'  (3)  Designation.— If  not  designated  as  an 
excessive  and  unwarranted  trade  surplus 
CO  intry  for  the  preceding  year,  a  major  ex- 
po rting  country  with  respect  to  which  af- 
fii  tnative  determinations  are  made  under 
suisection  (a)(1)  and  paragraph  (1)  for  the 
sa  ne  year  shall,  on  the  last  day  of  the  15- 
day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  be 
de  iignated  as  an  excessive  and  unwarranted 
tn  ide  surplus  country  for  such  same  year 
ar  d  such  designation  shall  remain  in  effect 
ur  til  terminated. 

"(4)  Termination  of  designations.— The 
de  signation  of  a  major  exporting  country  as 
ar  excessive  and  unwarranted  trade  surplus 
CO  intry  shall  terminate  if  a  negative  deter- 
m  nation  is  made  by  the  Commission  under 
sussection  (a)(1)  with  respect  to  any  year, 
or  by  the  Trade  Representative  under  para- 
gi  iph  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  any  year.  The  ter- 
m  nation  shall  apply  for  the  year  in  which 
ei  her  of  such  negative  determinations  is 
m  ide  and  shall  continue  in  effect  until  af- 
f ii  mative  determinations,  if  any,  regarding 
tti  B.t   country    are   made   under   subsection 
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(a)(1)  end  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any 
subseqi  lent  year. 

"(5)  List.— The  Trade  Representative 
shall  pi  iblish  in  the  Federal  Register,  by  the 
10th  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  15-day 
period  'ef erred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  a  list  of 
all  ma,  or  exporting  countries  the  designa- 
tions o:  which  as  excessive  and  unwarranted 
trade  s'  irplus  countries  have  not  been  termi- 
nated. 

"(c)  I  Iegotiations.— 

"(1)  In  general.— During  the  180-day 
period  ifter  the  15-day  period  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)(1).  the  Trade  Representative 
shall  enter  into  negotiations  with  each  for- 
eign country  that  was  designated  as  an  ex- 
cessive Eind  unwarranted  trade  surplus  coun- 
try on  the  last  day  of  that  15-day  period 
under  iiubsection  (b)(2)  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  a  bilateral  trading  arrange- 
ment p  oviding  for— 

"(A)  ,he  substantial  reduction  of  any  un- 
justifiasle.  unreasonable,  or  discriminatory 
acts.  p>licies.  or  practices  of  the  foreign 
countrj  that  were  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (bid);  or 

"(B)  ;he  substantial  reduction  of  the  ad- 
verse effect  which  such  acts,  policies,  and 
practici  s  have  on  United  States  commerce. 

"(2)  Pactors.— In  deciding  whether  the 
terms  of  an  arrangement  will  achieve  the 
substar  tial  reduction  requirement  under 
paragn  ph  (1),  the  Trade  Representative 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  estimate  the 
comme -cial  value  of  the  practices  referred 
to  in  pi  ragraph  (1)(A)  and  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  terms  will  allow  United  States 
firms  I L  realistic  opportunity  to  improve 
their  si  lare  of  trade  with  that  country  by  an 
amouni  equal  to  that  value. 

"(3)  ]  IxTENsioN.— If  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative considers  that  further  negotiations 
with  a  foreign  country  are  necessary  to 
reach  a  n  arrangement  under  paragraph  ( 1 ), 
the  Tride  Representative  may  extend  the 
180-da>  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
by  not  1  nore  than  an  additional  60  days. 

"(d)  jLction  By  the  United  States  Trade 
Repres  sntative.— 

"(1)  IM  GENERAL.— If  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive is  unable  to  enter  into  a  bilateral  ar- 
ranges ent  under  subsection  (c)  with  an  ex- 
cessive Euid  unwarranted  trade  surplus  coun- 
try to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  that  subsection,  the  Trade 
Representative,  subject  to  the  specific  direc- 
tion, if  any,  of  the  President,  shall  after  the 
close  o '  the  180-day  negotiating  period  (or 
the  last  day  of  that  period  as  extended 
under  subsection  (c)(3)),  take  any  of  the  ac- 
tions si^ecified  in  section  301(b)  that  he  con- 
siders necessary  or  appropriate  with  regard 
to  eacH  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  dis- 
crimin4tory  act.  policy,  or  practice  of  the 
country  that  was  determined  under  suljsec- 
tion  (bi(l)  or  became  apparent  during  the 
negotiating  period.  Any  action  taken  under 
this  sulssection  shall  be  devised  so  as  to 
affect  i;oods  or  services  of  such  country  in 
an  amc  unt  that  is  equivalent  in  value  to  the 
burden  or  restriction  being  imposed  by  the 
country  on  United  States  commerce. 

[ODIFICATION  AND  TERMINATION.— The 

Representative  may  modify  or  termi- 
fy  action  taken  under  paragraph  (1). 
307  applies  to  modifications  and  ter- 
minatidns  made  under  paragraph  (1)  in  the 
same  n  lanner  and  the  same  extent  as  it  ap- 
plies to  actions  taken  under  section  301. 
"(e)  Waiver.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(2).  thq  Trade  Representative,  subject  to  the 
specific  direction,  if  any.  of  the  President, 
may  wiive  the  taking  of  any  action  under 


subsection  (d)  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
of  the  acts,  policies,  or  practices  of  a  foreign 
country  if  he  considers  that  the  taking  of 
any  such  action  with  respect  to— 

"(A)  any  unjustifiable  act.  policy,  or  prac- 
tice would  result  in  the  national  economic 
Interest  of  the  United  States  being  more  af- 
fected, to  a  significantly  adverse  extent, 
than  if  such  action  were  not  taken;  or 

"(B)  any  unreasonable  or  discriminatory 
act.  policy,  or  practice  would  result  in  the 
national  economic  interest  of  the  United 
States  being  more  adversely  affected  than  if 
such  action  were  not  taken. 
"(2)  Conditions  affecting  waivers.— 
"(A)  Congressional  notification.— No 
waiver  under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  excessive  and  unwarranted  trade  sur- 
plus country  shall  have  force  and  effect 
unless  the  Trade  Representative  submits  to 
the  Congress  within  10  days  after  the  close 
of  the  negotiating  period  under  subsection 
(d)  a  document  stating  his  intention  to  im- 
plement such  waiver. 

"(B)  Congressional  disapproval.— No 
waiver  under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  excessive  and  unwarranted  trade  sur- 
plus country  shall  have  force  and  effect  if  a 
joint  resolution  described  in  section 
152(a)(1)(C)  is  enacted  within  the  60-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
document  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
regarding  the  waiver  is  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. 
"(f)  Currency  Manipulation.— 
"(1)  In  genkrat— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  determine  if  any  foreign 
country  that  is  designated  as  an  excessive 
surplus  country  is  maintaining  its  currency 
at  an  artificially  low  level  that  does  not  re- 
flect the  country's  competitive  strength  in 
international  trade. 

"(2)  Negotiations.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  initiate  negotiations  with  the 
government  of  each  foreign  country  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  affirmative  determination 
is  made  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  an  agreement  under  which 
realistic  realignments  of  that  country's  cur- 
rency will  be  ensured. 

"(3)  Action  if  negotiations  unsuccess- 
ful.—If  the  government  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try refuses  to  negotiate,  or  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  described  in  paragraph  (2),  the 
President  may  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  impose  an  exchange  rate  equali- 
zation tariff  on  the  products  of  such  coun- 
try that  are  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

"(g)  Rounding  of  Trade  Statistics.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  any  trade  statistic 
or  limitation  shall— 

"(1)  be  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  billion 
dollars;  and 

•■(2)  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  certain  products  of  the  United  States 
may  not,  under  law,  be  exported. 

"(h)  CPI  Adjustment.— For  each  year 
after  1986.  the  Trade  Representative  shall 
adjust  the  dollar  limitation  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (i)(2)  and  (5)  to  reflect  the  percent- 
age increase  or  decrease  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  for  the  preceding  year. 

"(i)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  The  term  'excessive  trade  surplus 
country'  means  any  major  exporting  coun- 
try which  has— 

"(A)  a  bilateral  export  percentage  for  the 
year  that  exceeds  175  percent; 

"(B)  a  bilateral  trade  surplus  for  the  year; 
and 
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"(C)  a  global  trade  surplus  for  the  year. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (C),  a  global 
trade  surplus  exists  if  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  merchandise  exported  from  the  country 
during  the  year  exceeds  the  aggregate  value 
of  all  merchandise  imported  into  the  coun- 
try during  the  year. 

"(2)  A  foreign  country  is  a  major  export- 
ing country  for  a  year  if  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  merchandise  trade  between  such  for- 
eign country  and  the  United  States  during 
such  year  is  more  than  $7,000,000,000. 

"(3)  The  term  foreign  country"  includes 
any  instrumentality  of  a  foreign  country. 

"(4)  The  term  "bilateral  export  percent- 
age' means,  with  respect  to  any  foreign 
country  for  any  year,  the  percentage  deter- 
mined by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  value  of  nonpetroleum 
products  of  such  country  exported  to  the 
United  States  during  such  year;  by 

"(B)  the  aggregate  value  of  nonpetroleum 
products  of  the  United  States  imported  into 
such  country  during  such  year. 

"(5)  The  term  bilateral  trade  surplus" 
means,  with  resp>ect  to  any  foreign  country 
for  any  year,  an  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  value  of  nonpetroleum 
products  of  such  country  exported  to  the 
United  States  during  such  year;  over 

"(B)  the  aggregate  value  of  nonpetroleum 
products  of  the  United  States  imported  into 
such  country  during  such  year; 
if  such  excess  is  at  least  $3,000,000,000. 

"(6)  The  term  "nonpetroleum  product' 
means  any  merchandise  other  than  mer- 
chandise classified  to  division  33  of  the 
Standard  International  Trade  Classification 
(revision  II)  published  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. 
■"(7)  The  term  "value"  means— 
••(A)  with  respect  to  merchandise  import- 
ed into  the  United  States,  the  customs  valu- 
ation under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  of  those 
imports,  plus  all  freight,  insurance,  and 
other  charges  incurred  regarding  the  impor- 
tation (excluding  United  States  tariffs  and 
import  excise  taxes),  and 

■"(B)  with  respect  to  merchandise  import- 
ed into  a  foreign  country,  the  transaction 
prices  of  such  imports  plus  the  freight,  in- 
surance, and  other  charges  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  are  in- 
curred in  placing  the  exports  alongside  the 
carriers  at  the  United  States  ports  of 
export. 

"(8)  The  term  entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

"(9)  The  term  entry'  includes  any  with- 
drawal from  warehouse  for  consumption. 

■■(10)  The  term  ■Ijesl  trade  data  available' 
means— 

"(A)  with  regard  to  data  on  the  interna- 
tional trade  of  the  United  States,  official 
trade  information,  including  the  estimates 
required  under  section  181.  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and 

"(B)  with  regard  to  data  on  the  interna- 
tional trade  of  any  other  country,  data  that 
the  Commission  determines  is  the  most  reli- 
able data  available  for  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, and  may  include  estimates  if  the 
actual  data  required  by  this  section,  or  the 
forms  of  the  data  required  by  this  section, 
are  not  directly  available. 

"(11)  Any  article  that  is  grown,  produced, 
or  manufactured  in  a  country  is  a  product 
of  such  country. 

"(12)  Any  reference  to  a  year  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  a  reference  to  a  cal- 
endar year. 


"'(j)  Termination  of  Effect  of  Section.— 
Neither  this  section  nor  any  action  taken,  or 
agreement  entered  into,  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  have  force  and 
effect  after  December  31.  1990."'. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
152(a)(1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2192(a)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "'and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  "";  and"";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following: 

""(C)  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  'That  the  Con- 
gress does  not  approve  the  waiver  (under 
section  311  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974)  de- 
scribed in  the  document  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress on  .'.  the  blank  space  being 
filled  with  the  appropriate  date.". 

SM-.  IZ7.  CONI-ORMINC;  AMENDMENTS  AND  EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE. 

(a)  Conforming  Amendments.— Title  III  of 

the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  table  of  contents  by— 

(A)  inserting  before  the  entry  for  section 
301  the  following: 

"Subchapter  A— General  Provisions". 

(B)  by  amending  the  entry  for  section  304 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  304.  Decisions  by  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative.", and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  entries  for 
title  III  the  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  307.  Modification  and  termination  of 

actions. 
"Sec.  308.  Monitoring  of  foreign  compliance. 

"Subchapter  B— Special  Provisions 
Regarding  Trade  Deficits 

"Sec.  311.  Mandatory  negotiations  and 
action  regarding  foreign  coun- 
tries having  excessive  and  un- 
warranted trade  surpluses.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Initiation  of"  in  the 
entry  for  section  302  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents; 

(3)  by  amending  section  305— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "merchandise  "  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  and  inserting  "goods,  services, 
investment,  or  intellectual  property  rights"", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "an  interested  party" 
in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  "■a  person"'; 

(4)  section  306(3)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  the  actions  taken."'  and  all  that 
follows  thereafter  and  inserting  "the  actions 
taken,  or  the  reasons  for  no  action,  by  the 
President  under  section  301.  and  the  com- 
mercial effects  of  actions  taken  under  such 
section."". 

(5)  by  striking  out  "or  instrumentality"' 
each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3),  this  chapter  and  the 
amendments  made  by  it  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  121 
and  122  apply  to— 

(A)  petitions  filed,  and  investigations  initi- 
ated on  his  own  motion  by  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  under  section 
302  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  petitions  filed,  and  investigations  self- 
initiated  by  date  of  enactment  if  by  that 
date  no  decision  had  been  made  under  sec- 
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tion  304  reganUns  the  petition  or  investiga- 
tion. 

8E1',  l».  SKNSS  or  a)N<;iU»8  RKi;ARDiN(;  THK  KX- 

PEornovs  niamsmoN  or  mi  (-As»>i 

RELATINC  Tl>  UNrAIR  FIMtKICN  A<;KI- 

cvLTinuL  KXPf>irr  practhks. 
It  is  the  aenae  of  Congreaa  that  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  should  talce  all 
necessary  or  appropriate  action  to  conclude, 
as  soon  as  possible,  all  pending  cases  under 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  that  in- 
volve unfair  foreign  agricultural  export 
practices,  including  export  subsidies  and  dif- 
ferential export  taxes. 

SakUtlc  C— Rdkr  Vwvm  laiary  CausMl  by  Import 

CeaiVcUtkMi 

CHAPTBK  1— INDUSTRY  REUEF  FROM 

INJURY  CAUSED  BY  IMPORT  COMPETITION 

8SC.  III.  IMPORT  RELIET. 

(a>  III  GnmuL.— Chapter  1  of  title  II  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  22S1-22S3) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  1— IMPORT  RELIEF 
-SBC  Ml.  PBTTnUNS  FOR  REUBT. 

"(a)  IH  Orriral.— 

"(I)  A  peUUon  for  eligibility  for  import 
relief  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
long-term  competitiveness,  or  otherwise  fa- 
cilitating the  orderly  adjustment  to  import 
competition,  of  a  domestic  industry  may  l)e 
filed  with  the  Commission  by  an  entity,  in- 
cluding a  trade  association,  firm,  certified  or 
recognized  union,  or  group  of  workers, 
which  is  representative  of  the  industry. 

"(2)  A  petition  filed  under  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  shall  include  a  statement  describing 
the  q>ecific  purposes  for  which  import  relief 
is  being  sought,  which  may  include  such  ob- 
jectives as  facilitating  the  orderly  transfer 
of  resources  to  alternative  uses  and  other 
means  of  adjustment  to  new  conditions  of 
competition; 

"(B)  if  critical  circumstances  are  alleged 
to  exist,  shall  include  information  support- 
ing that  allegation:  and 

"(C)  if  injury  caused  by  imports  of  a  per- 
ishable agricultural  product  is  alleged,  may 
request,  subject  to  section  202(bK2),  emer- 
gency relief  under  section  202(c). 

"(3)  Whenever  a  petition  is  filed  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Commission  shall 
promptly  transmit  copies  of  the  petition  to 
the  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative and  other  Federal  agencies  di- 
rectly concerned. 

"(b>  Statemznt  op  Proposed  Adjustment 
Mkasurxs.— 

"(DA  petitioner  under  subsection  (a)  (and 
any  other  member  of  the  domestic  industry 
that  wishes  to  Join  with  the  petitioner)  may 
submit  to  the  Commission  and  the  Trade 
Representative,  either  with  the  petition  or 
at  any  time  within  120  days  after  the  date 
of  filing  of  the  petition,  a  statement  which 
should  include,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
the  following: 

"(A)  An  assessment  of  the  current  prob- 
lems affecting  the  ability  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry to  compete  with  imports. 

"(B)  Recommendations  regarding  the 
types  of  actions  that  both  workers  and  firms 
within  the  industry  could  undertake,  during 
a  period  when  import  relief  is  provided 
under  this  chapter— 

"(i)  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  industry 
to  compete  on  its  own  after  such  relief  ter- 
minates; or 

"(li)  if  long-term  competitiveness  is  not 
the  primary  objective,  to  facilitate  orderly 
adjustment  to  increased  import  competition. 

"(C)  Recommendations  regarding  the 
types  of  actions  that  Federal  agencies  could 
take  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  domestic  in- 


di^try  either  to  enhance  its  competitiveness 
or  to  adjust  to  import  competition. 

"(D)  An  explanation  regarding  how 
imCort  relief  will  assist  the  industry  in  en- 
haicing  competitiveness  or  achieving  ad- 
justment. 

■t(2)(A)  Before  submitting  a  statement 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  petitioner  may 
consult  with  the  Trade  Representative,  the 
officers  and  employees  of  other  Federal 
agencies  considered  appropriate  by  the 
Triule  Representative,  and  members  of  the 
dolnestic  industry,  for  purposes  of  evaluat- 
ing the  adequacy  of  the  recommendations 
being  considered  for  Inclusion  in  the  state- 
m^t  in  relation  to  various  forms  of  import 
relef  that  are  authorized  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

'KB)  A  request  for  consultation  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  must  be  made  to  the  Trade 
resentative.  Upon  receiving  such  a  re- 
t.  the  Trade  Representative  shall  con- 
with  the  petitioner  and  provide  such  as- 
iCe.  including  publication  of  appropri- 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register,  as  may 
be!  practicable  in  obtaining  other  partici- 
pants in  the  consultation.  No  consultation 
may  occur  under  subparagraph  (A)  unless 
thi  Trade  Representative,  or  his  delegate,  is 
in  attendance. 
-Si  V.  202.   emer(;ency   kkmkk   kkom   injury 

lAtlSKD  BY  IMPORTS  OK  PERISHAHLK 
AdRH'l'l.TliRAI.  PROIHdrrs. 

"  la)  Monitoring  of  Imports.— 

'  (1)  An  entity  representing  a  domestic  in- 
du  itry  that— 

'XA)  produces  a  perishable  agricultural 
product  that  is  like  or  directly  competitive 
with  an  imported  perishable  agricultural 
pr^uct;  and 

'VB)  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  per- 
ishlable  agricultural  product  is  being  import- 
ed iinto  the  United  States  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  se- 
ri<iis  injury,  or  the  threat  thereof,  to  the  in- 
duitry; 

m4y  file  a  request  with  the  Trade  Repre- 
seiitative  for  the  monitoring  of  such  imports 
un^er  paragraph  (2).  Within  21  days  after 
reqeiving  the  request,  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative shall  determine  if— 

'KA)  the  imported  product  is  a  perishable 
agricultural  product;  and 

'VB)  there  is  a  reasonable  indication  that 
the  domestic  industry  is  vulnerable  to  seri- 
oui  injury  or  the  threat  thereof  as  a  result 
of  such  increased  imports  (either  actual  or 
rel  itive  to  domestic  production). 

"(2)  If  the  determinations  under  para- 
graph (1)(A)  and  (B)  are  affirmative,  the 
Trade  Representative  shall  request,  under 
se<]tion  332(g)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  the 
Cornmission  to  monitor  and  investigate  the 
im^)orts  concerned  for  a  period  not  to 
exeeed  2  years.  The  monitoring  and  investi- 
gation shall  include  the  collection  and  anal- 
yst of  information  that  would  expedite  an 
investigation  under  section  203. 
'Kb)  Requests  for  Emergency  Relief.- 
jd)  If  a  petition  is  filed  under  section 
20i(a)  that  alleges  injury  from  imports  of  a 
prfduct  that  is,  on  the  date  of  filing,  subject 
to  monitoring  and  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mission under  subsection  (a),  the  petitioner 
also  request  that  emergency  relief  be 
ivided  under  subsection  (c)  with  respect 
such  imports. 

;2)  A  petition  containing  a  request  for 
urgency  relief  may  not  be  filed  under  sec- 
201(a)  before  the  90th  day  after  the 
on  which  the  Commission  commenced 
monitoring  and  investigation  of  the  im- 
concemed  under  subsection  (a). 
'Vc)  Determination  and  Action  on  Re- 
qiESTS  for  Emergency  Relief.— 


"(1)  II  emergency  relief  is  requested  under 
subsection  (b),  the  Commission  shall 
promptly  make  an  investigation  to  deter- 
mine, Ofx  the  basis  of  available  information, 
wheth*— 

"(A)  ^icreased  imports  (either  actual  or 
relative  to  domestic  production)  of  the  per- 
ishable agricultural  product  are  a  substan- 
tial caUse  of  serious  injury,  or  the  threat 
thereof!  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
a  like  jor  directly  competitive  perishable 
produce 

"(B)  the  serious  injury  is  likely  to  be  diffi- 
cult tolrepair  by  reason  of  perishability  of 
the  like  or  directly  competitive  agricultural 
product:  and 

"(C)  the  serious  injury  cannot  be  timely 
prevented  through  investigation  and  action 
under  sections  203  and  204. 

"(2>(4>  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
criteriaj  described  in  paragraph  (1)  have 
l)een  Met,  the  Commission  shall  find  that 
amouno  of  any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of, 
any  dut^  or  import  restriction  on  such  prod- 
uct whifch  is  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
such  injury. 

"(B)  |n  recommending  import  relief,  the 
Commiision  shall  give  preference  to  an  in- 
crease ill  or  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  im- 
ports, tf  such  relief  is  feasible  and  would 
prevent  or  remedy  such  injury. 

"(3)  niie  Commission  shall  report  its  de- 
termination under  paragraph  (1)  and  find- 
ing under  paragraph  (2)  to  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative at  the  earliest  practicable  time, 
but  notjlater  than  the  21st  day  after  the  day 
on  whi(ih  the  petition  is  filed  under  section 
201(a).  I 

"(4)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the 
Commiasion  containing  an  affirmative  find- 
ing under  paragraph  (1),  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  provide  emergency  relief  for 
the  domestic  industry  unless  he  determines 
that  provision  of  emergency  relief  is  not  in 
the  national  economic  interest.  The  Trade 
Representative  shall  decide  whether  or  not 
to  provide  emergency  relief  within  7  days 
after  t^e  day  on  which  the  report  is  re- 
ceived. I 

"(5)  ■  the  Trade  Representative  decides 
to  provide  emergency  relief  under  this  sec- 
tion, he  shall,  after  taking  Into  account  the 
finding  of  the  Commission  under  paragraph 
(2)— 

"(A)  order  import  relief  in  the  form  and 
amount  he  determines  necessary  to  prevent 
the  seri  jus  injury  or  threat  thereof;  or 

"(B)crder— 

"(i)  tlie  suspension  of  liquidation  of  all  im- 
ported articles  subject  to  a  determination 
under  psiragraph  (4)  that  are  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  the  warehouse  for  can- 
sumptian.  after  the  date  of  the  determina- 
tion,    I 

"(ii)  uie  posting  of  a  cash  deposit,  bond,  or 
other  s«:urity,  in  such  amount  as  he  consid- 
ers appropriate,  for  the  entry  or  withdrawal 
of  articles  to  which  the  suspension  of  liqui- 
dation applies,  or 

"(iii)jction  under  both  clauses  (i)  and  (ii). 

"(d)  termination  of  EImergency  Relief.— 

"(1)  Any  emergency  relief  provided  under 
subsectjon  (c)  with  respect  to  imported  arti- 
cles m; 
on  whi( 

"(A) 
tion   21 
injury, 
tic  indi 
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not  remain  in  effect  after  the  date 


he  Commission  reports  under  sec- 
(g)  that  it  did  not  find  serious 
T  the  threat  thereof,  to  the  domes- 
try; 

"(B)  (he  denial  of  import  relief  for  the  in- 
dustry Under  section  204  becomes  final; 

"(C)   mport  relief  for  the  industry  first 
takes  e:  feet  under  section  204;  or 


"(D)  the  Trade  Representative  terminates 
the  emergency  relief  because  changed  cir- 
cumstances indicates  that  such  action  is  no 
longer  warranted. 

"(2)  If  emergency  relief  is  terminated 
under  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  any  suspension  of  liquidation  ordered 
under  subsection  (cX5)(B)  shall  promptly  be 
terminated; 

•(B)  any  bond  or  security  shall  promptly 
be  released;  and 

"(C)  any  cash  deposit  shall  promptly  be 
refunded. 

"(3)  If  import  relief  is  granted  under  sec- 
tion 204  in  the  form  of — 

"(A)  an  increase  in,  or  imposition  of, 
duties,  such  increase  or  imposition  shall 
apply  to  articles  with  respect  to  which  liqui- 
dation was  suspended  under  subsection 
(c)(5)(B);  or 

"(B)  the  imposition  of  a  quantitative  re- 
striction, the  articles  with  respect  to  which 
liquidation  was  suspended  under  subsection 
(cK5)(B)  shall  be  counted  against  such  re- 
striction. 

"(e)  Definition  of  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Product.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  perishable  agricultural  pr<xluct  Is 
any  agricultural  article,  including  livestock, 
regarding  which  the  Trade  RepresenUtive 
considers  action  under  this  section  to  be  ap- 
propriate after  taking  into  account— 

"(1)  whether  the  article  has— 

"(A)  a  short  shelf  life, 

"(B)  a  short  growing  season,  or 

"(C)  a  short  marketing  period, 

"(2)  whether  the  article  is  treated  as  a 
perishable  product  under  any  other  Federal 
law  or  regulation;  and 

"(3)  any  other  factor  considered  appropri- 
ate by  the  Trade  Representative. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  any  factor 
which  the  Trade  RepresenUtive  is  required 
to  take  into  account  under  paragraph  (1), 
(2),  or  (3)  Is  not  necessarily  dispositive  of 
whether  an  article  is  a  perishable  agricul- 
tural product. 

-SEC.  203.  investigations  AND  DETERMINATIONS 
BY  COMMISSION. 

"(a)  In  General.— Upon— 

"(1)  the  filing  of  a  petition  under  section 
201(a); 

"(2)  the  request  of  the  President  or  the 
Trade  Representative; 

"(3)  the  resolution  of  either  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate;  or 

"(4)  its  own  motion; 
the  Commission  shall  promptly  make  an  in- 
vestigation to  determine  whether  an  article 
is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  increased  quantities  as  to  be  a  substan- 
tial cause  of  serious  Injury,  or  the  threat 
thereof,  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
the  imported  article. 

"(b)  Critical  Circumstances.— If  a  peti- 
tion alleges  that  critical  circumstances  exist, 
the    Commission    shall    determine,    at    the 
same  time  when  the  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  is  made,  whether  such  cir- 
cumstances do  exist. 
"(c)  Economic  Factors.— 
"(1)  In  making  determinations  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Commission  shall  take  into 
account  all  economic  factors  which  it  con- 
siders relevant,  including  (but  not  limited 
to)— 
"(A)  with  respect  to  serious  injury— 
"(i)  the  significant  idling  of  productive  fa- 
cilities in  the  domestic  industry  (which  in- 
cludes the  closing  of  plants  or  the  under-utl- 
lization  of  production  capacity). 


"(ii)  the  inability  of  a  significant  number 
of  firms  to  carry  out  domestic  production 
operations  at  a  reasonable  level  of  profit, 
and 

"(ill)  significant  unemployment  or  under- 
employment within  the  domestic  industry: 

"(B)   with    respect    to    threat   of   serious 
injury— 
"(i)  a  decline  in  sales. 
"(Ii)  a  decrease  in  market  share, 
"(iii)    a    higher    and    growing    inventory 
(whether  maintained  by  domestic  produc- 
ers, importers,  wholesalers,  or  retailers). 

"(iv)  a  downward  trend  in  production, 
profits,  wages,  or  employment  (or  increasing 
underemployment)  in  the  domestic  indus- 
try, 

"(V)  the  inability  of  producers  in  the  do- 
mestic industry  to  generate  adequate  capital 
to  finance  the  modernization  of  their  do- 
mestic plants  and  equipment,  and 

"(vi)  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  market  is  the  f<x»l  point  for  the  di- 
version of  exports  of  the  article  concerned 
by  reason  of  restraints  on  exports  of  such 
article  to  or  on  imports  of  such  article  into 
third  country  markets:  and 

■(C)  with  respect  to  sul>stantial  cause,  an 
increase  in  imports  (either  actual  or  relative 
to  domestic  production)  and  a  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  the  domestic  market  supplied 
by  domestic  producers. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  substantial  cause'  means  a  cause 
which  is  important  and  not  less  than  any 
other  cause. 

"(3)  In  applying  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  the  condition  of  the 
domestic  industry  over  the  course  of  the  rel- 
evant business  cycle,  but  may  not  aggregate 
the  causes  of  declining  demand  associated 
with  a  recession  or  economic  downturn  in 
the  United  States  economy  into  a  single 
cause  of  serious  injury  or  threat  of  injury. 

"(4)  The  presence  or  absence  of  any  factor 
which  the  Commission  is  required  to  evalu- 
ate in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  is  not  necessarily  dispositive  of 
whether  an  article  Is  being  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  in  such  increased  quanti- 
ties as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  serious 
injury,  or  the  threat  thereof,  to  the  domes- 
tic industry. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  an  investigation  involv- 
ing imports  of  a  seasonable  agricultural  arti- 
cle, the  Commission  may  find  that  increased 
imports  of  such  article  are  a  substantial 
cause  of  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  to 
the  domestic  industry  producing  an  article 
like  or  directly  competitive  with  the  import- 
ed article  if  such  increased  imports  are 
largely  entered  during  a  specific  period  or 
season  of  the  year  and  are  largely  impacting 
only  those  domestic  producers  harvesting  or 
marketing  the  like  or  directly  competitive 
article  during  that  period  or  season  of  the 
year. 

"(d)  Determination  of  Domestic  Indus- 
try.- 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a).  In  de- 
termining the  domestic  industry  producing 
an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
an  Imported  article,  the  Commission— 

"(A)  shall,  to  the  extent  information  is 
available— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  producer 
which  also  Imports,  treat  as  part  of  such  do- 
mestic Industry  only  its  domestic  produc- 
tion, and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  producer 
which  produces  more  than  one  article,  treat 
as  part  of  such  domestic  industry  only  that 
portion  or  subdivision  of  the  producer 
which  produces  the  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive article;  and 


"(B)  may.  in  the  case  of  one  or  more  do- 
mestic producers  which  produce  a  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  article  in  a  major  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  United  States  and  whose 
production  facilities  in  such  area  for  such 
article  constitute  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  domestic  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  primarily  serve  the  market  in  such  area, 
and  where  the  imports  are  concentrated  in 
such  area,  threat  as  such  domestic  industry 
only  that  segment  of  the  production  located 
in  such  area. 

"(2)  The  term  'domestic  industry'  includes 
producers  located  in  the  United  States  insu- 
lar [>ossession. 

'(e)  Treatment  of  Geographically  Iso- 
lated Markets.— In  making  determinations 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission  may. 
in  appropriate  circumstances,  disregard 
quantities  of  the  article  imported  into  a  geo- 
graphically isolated  market.  A  geographical- 
ly isolated  market  is  a  market  in  which— 

"(1)  the  pr<xlucers  l(x»ted  within  the 
market  have  not  supplied  demand  in  that 
market  to  any  substantial  degree  in  the 
most  recent  representative  jieriod.  and  there 
is  no  reasonable  likelihood  that  they  will  do 
so  in  the  future; 

"(2)  the  producers  have  made  no  signifi- 
cant effort,  as  measured  by  capital  invest- 
ments in  plajit  and  equipment,  or  in  distri- 
bution and  marketing,  within  a  reasonably 
recent  period,  to  meet  demand  in  the 
market,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  likeli- 
hood that  they  will  do  so  in  the  future;  and 
"(3)  producers  located  outside  the  market 
have  not  historically  met  demand  within 
the  market  at  prices  reasonably  equivalent 
to  prices  prevailing  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  because  of  trsuisportation,  insurance, 
or  other  costs  which  would  be  incurred  to 
ship  the  product  to,  or  sell  the  product  in, 
the  market. 

"(f)  Other  Matters  Pertaining  to  Inves- 
tigations.—In  the  course  of  any  investiga- 
tion under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission 
shall- 

"(1)  seek  information  (on  a  confidential 
t>asis.  to  the  extent  appropriate)  on  actions 
being  taken,  or  planned  to  be  taken,  or 
both,  by  firms  and  workers  in  the  industry 
to  enhance  competitiveness  or  adjust  to 
import  competition: 

"(2)  investigate  any  factor  which  in  its 
judgment  may  be  contributing  to  increased 
imports  of  the  article  under  investigation, 
and.  whenever  in  the  course  of  its  investiga- 
tion the  Commission  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  increased  imports  are  attributable 
in  part  to  circumstances  which  come  within 
the  purview  of  subtitles  A  and  B  of  title  VII 
or  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  or 
other  remedial  provisions  of  law,  the  Com- 
mission shall  promptly  notify  the  appropri- 
ate agency  so  that  such  action  may  be  taken 
as  is  otherwise  authorized  by  such  provi- 
sions of  law;  and 

"(3)  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public 
hearings  and  afford  interested  parties  an 
opportunity  to  be  present,  to  present  evi- 
dence, and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings. 

"(g)  Import  Injury  Determinations  bt 
Commission.— 

"(1)  Within  120  days  after  commencing  an 
investigation  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  a  domestic  industry,  the  Commis- 
sion shall— 

"(A)  determine  whether  Increased  Imports 
are  a  substantial  cause  of  serious  Injury,  or 
the  threat  thereof,  to  the  Industry;  and 

"(B)  If  the  determination  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  Is  affirmative  and  the  petition  al- 
leged critical  circumstances,  determine  If 
criticaU  circumstances  exist. 
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"<2XA)  If  the  Commission  determines 
under  pumgnph  (IHB)  that  critical  circum- 
stances exist,  the  Commission— 

"(i)  shall  direct  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms to  order  the  suspension  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  all  articles  subject  to  the  determina- 
tion that  are  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warebouae  for  consumption,  on  or  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  notice  of  the  order  in 
the  Federal  Recister  and 

"(U)  may  direct  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms to  order  the  posting  of  a  cash  deposit, 
bond,  or  other  security,  in  such  amount  as 
he  considers  ^>propriate.  for  the  entry  of 
articles  to  which  the  suspension  of  liquida- 
tion applies. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  immediately 
notify  the  Trade  Representative  of  a  deter- 
mination made  under  subparagraph  (B). 
Within  7  days  after  the  day  on  which  such 
notification  is  received,  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, shall  terminate  the  action  talien 
by  the  Commission  if  he  considers  such 
action  not  to  be  in  the  national  economic  in- 
terest. 

"(C)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  ter- 
minate a  suspension  of  liquidation  ordered 
under  subparacraph  (AHi).  and  release  any 
bond  or  other  security,  and  refund  any  cash 
deposit,  required  under  subparagraph 
(AMU).  U— 

"(1)  a  denial  of  import  relief  for  the  indus- 
try concerned  under  section  204  becomes 
final;  or 

"(11)  import  relief  in  a  form  other  than  an 
increase  in.  or  the  Imposition  of.  duties  is 
provided  under  section  204. 

"(D)  If  import  relief  is  granted  under  sec- 
tion 204  in  the  form  of— 

"(i)  an  increase  in.  or  imposition  of.  duties, 
such  increase  or  imposition  shall  apply  to 
articles  with  respect  to  which  liquidation 
was  suspended  under  subparagraph  (A)(i): 
or 

"(11)  the  imposition  of  a  quantitative  re- 
striction, the  articles  with  respect  to  which 
liquidation  was  suspended  under  subpara- 
graph (AKi)  shall  be  counted  against  such 
restriction. 

"(h)  Iktort  Relief  Determinations  by 
Commission.- 

"(1)  Within  60  days  after  making  a  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (gXlKA)  that  se- 
rious injury,  or  the  threat  thereof,  to  a  do- 
mestic industry  exists,  the  Commission  shall 
determine  the  form  and  amount  of  import 
relief  that  would  be  the  most  effective— 

"(A)  in  preventing  or  remedying  the  seri- 
ous injury  or  threat  thereof:  and 

"(B)  in  facUitating  the  efforts  by  the  do- 
mestic industry  to  enhance  its  long-term 
competitiveness  or  to  adjust  to  import  com- 
petition. 

If  the  Commission  recommends  luider  sub- 
paragraph (A)  the  imposition  of  a  quantita- 
tive restriction  on  imports,  the  Commission 
shall  recommend  the  administration  of  such 
a  restriction  through  the  public  auction  of 
import  licenses  unless  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  the  use  of  such  an  auction 
would  have  undesirable  economic  results. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  form  and  amount 
of  import  relief  under  paragraph  (1).  the 
Commission  shall  consider  the  following 
factors: 

"(A)  The  extent  to  which  import  relief,  if 
implemented  in  conjunction  with  existing  or 
proposed  actions  by  the  domestic  industry 
that  are— 

"(i)  specified  in  the  statement  of  proposed 
adjustment  measures,  if  any.  submitted 
under  section  201(b):  or 

"(U)  revealed  to  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (fxi); 


lilcely  to  enhance  the  long-term  competi- 
tiveness, or  otherwise  facilitate  the  adjust- 
m«]t  to  import  competition,  of  the  domestic 
industry. 

'tB)  The  current  competitive  position  of 
the  domestic  industry  in  the  United  States 
an^  world  marliets. 

iC)  The  trends  in  conditions  of  competi- 
tioii  in  the  United  States  and  world  markets 
that  are  likely  to  continue. 

■tD)  The  role  of  the  particular  industry  in 
th«  national  economy,  including  its  impor- 
tance to  United  States  national  economic  se- 
curity. 

i)  Retort  by  Commission.— 
1)  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
le  Representative  its  findings,  and  the 
therefor,  with  respect  to  each  investi- 
gation undertaken  under  subsection  (a). 
The  report  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  but  not  later  than  ISO  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  petition  is  filed, 
or  l-esolution  is  received,  or  the  motion  is 
adopted,  as  the  case  may  be. 

*t2)  The  Commission  shall  include  in  the 
reitort  required  under  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  The  determination  made  under  sub- 
section (g)(1)(A). 

"(B)  If  the  determination  under  subsec- 
tio^  (gKlMA)  is  affirmative,  the  import 
rell  ef  determination  made  under  subsection 
(h)  1). 

"  C)  Any  dissenting  or  separate  views  by 
me  nbers  of  the  Conunission  regarding  the 
det  ;rminations. 

"  D)  A  detailed  statement  regarding  how 
th<  factors  listed  in  subsection  (h)(2)  were 
api  lied  in  determining  the  form  and 
am  >unt  of  import  relief. 

'  E)  An  estimate  of— 

"  i)  the  effects  (on  the  basis  of  either 
cos  £  or  benefits,  or  both)  of  the  import 
reli  ef  on— 

"  I)  consumers  of  the  imported  product 
an<  consumers  of  the  product  generally. 
an< 

"  II)  on  other  sectors  of  the  United  States 
ecc  nomy.  and 

"  ii)  the  economic  or  social  costs  or  bene- 
fits to  taxpayers,  communities,  and  workers 
whch  would  likely  result  if  import  relief 
wei  e  or  were  not  provided. 

"  P)  Information,  if  any.  obtained  by  the 
Cofimission  under  subsection  (fKl)  regard- 
ing! actions  or  proposed  actions  by  the  do- 
mestic industry. 

"  3)  The  Commission,  after  submitting  a 
rep  art  to  the  Trade  Representative  under 
pat  E«raph  (1).  shall  promptly  make  it  avail- 
abl  i  to  the  public  (with  the  exception  of  the 
corfidential  information  obtained  under 
sut  section  (fHl)  and  any  other  information 
which  the  Commission  determines  to  be 
coitfidential)  and  cause  a  summary  thereof 
to  fte  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"14)  Except  for  good  cause  determined  by 
thQ  Commission  to  exist,  no  investigation 
fori  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
le  with  respect  to  the  same  subject 
ter  as  a  previous  investigation  under 
chapter,  unless  1  year  has  elapsed  since 
Commission  made  its  report  to  the 
Pr^ident  or  the  Trade  Representative  as 
thq  case  may  be  of  the  results  of  such  previ- 
ou4  investigation. 

■jj)  NoTiriCATioN  Effecting  Aotomatic 
C:e»tification  of  Eligibility  To  Apply  for 
Adjustment  Allowances.— Within  48  hours 
aft^r  the  Commission  finds  with  respect  to 
an}  article  the  serious  injury,  or  the  threat 
thdreof.  described  in  subsection  (a)  to  a  do- 
me itic  industry,  it  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
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(for  purposes  of  effecting  automatic  certifi- 
cation Of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistanice  under  section  222(b)  or  251(cM2). 
as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  identity  of— 

"(1)  tke  domestic  industry: 

"(2)  ^e  firms  and  subdivisions,  to  the 
extent  Itnown.  within  such  industry:  and 

"(3)  the  articles  produced  by  such  indus- 
try thai  are  like  or  directly  competitive  to 
the  imported  articles  that  caused  such 
injury  cr  threat. 

-S«-,  »|.  ACTION  BV  TKAOe  REPRESENTATIVE 
AITER  DETERMINATION  OP  IMPORT 
INJURY. 

"(a)  Oeterminations  Regarding  Relief.- 
"(1)  Alter  receiving  a  report  containing  an 
affirma|ive  finding  under  section  203(1)  re- 
garding a  domestic  Industry  and  taking  into 
account  the  matters  specified  in  paragraph 


(3).  the 
either- 
"(A)  I 
that, 
years) 


Trade  Representative  shall  decide 


)  provide  import  relief  to  the  extent 
d  for  such  time  (not  to  exceed  5 
s.  he  determines  necessary  to  pre- 
vent orj  remedy  the  serious  injury,  or  the 
threat  thereof,  to  the  industry  and  to  en- 
hance the  long-term  competitiveness  or  oth- 
erwise BBCilitate  the  orderly  adjustment  to 
import  oompetition  of  the  industry;  or 
"(B)  not  to  provide  import  relief  because— 
"(i)  the  provision  of  any  import  relief 
would  threaten  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States;  or 

"(ii)  the  economic  costs  of  providing  any 
import  k-elief  are  so  great  that  they  out- 
weigh the  economic  and  social  benefits  of 
providing  import  relief. 

"(2)  In  addition  to.  or  in  lieu  of.  the  forms 
of  import  relief  specified  in  section 
206(a)(3i>.  the  Trade  Representative  may  ini- 
tiate negotiations  with  the  foreign  govem- 
ncemed  to  address  the  underlying 
the  increase  in  imports,  or  other- 
leviate  the  serious  injury  or  threat 
to  the  domestic  industry.  If  the 
presentative  decides  to  initiate  ne- 
in  lieu  of  providing  any  other 
form  of  jimport  relief,  such  decision  shall  be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (OKI),  as 
a  decislQn  to  provide  relief  that  differs  from 
rt  relief  determined  by  the  Com- 
In  the  document  required  to  be 
d  under  subsection  (b)(1).  the 
presentative  shall  state  the  period 
n  which  he  will  undertake  such  ne- 
If  at,  or  any  time  before,  the 
such  period  of  time  (if  Congress 
implement  under  subsection  (bK5) 
the  impbrt  relief  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission i  the  Trade  Representative  reports 
to  Congress  that  the  negotiations  have  not 
been  successful,  the  Trade  Representative  is 
authorised  to  provide  import  relief  under 
subsection  (a)  to  the  domestic  industry  con- 
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Por  purposes  of  exercising  such  au- 
the  report  of  the  Commission  con- 
the  affirmative  finding  under  sec- 


tion 205(1)  regarding  the  industry  shall  be 
treated  as  having  been  received  by  the 
Trade  I^epresentative  on  the  day  the  nega- 
tive report  regarding  the  negotiations  is 
made  to  Congress. 

"(3)  Tor  purposes  of  making  decisions 
under  p  iragraph  (1),  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive sha  11  give  particular  weight  to  the  esti- 
mate of  costs  and  benefits  included  in  the 
report  )f  the  Commission  under  section 
203(i)(2:(E)  and  shall  take  into  account,  in 
addition  to  such  other  factors  as  he  consid- 
ers rele\  ant— 

"(A)  information  and  advice  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  on  the  extent  to  which 
workers  in  the  industry  will  benefit  from  ad- 


justment  assistance   under  chapter   2   and 
other  manpower  programs: 

"(B)  information  and  advice  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  on  the  extent  to  which 
firms  in  the  industry  will  benefit  from  ad- 
justment assistance  under  chapter  3: 

"(C)  the  factors  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (D)  of  section  203(hK2): 
"(D)  the  effect  of  Import  relief  on  con- 
sumers (including  the  price  and  availability 
of  the  imported  article  and  the  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  article  produced  in  the 
United  SUtes)  and  on  competition  in  the 
domestic  markets  for  such  articles: 

"(E)  the  likely  effect  of  the  import  relief 
on  the  agricultural  exports  of  the  United 
States: 

"(P)  the  effect  of  import  relief  on  the 
international  economic  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

"(G)  the  impact  on  United  States  indus- 
tries and  firms  as  a  consequence  of  any  pos- 
sible modification  of  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  which  may  result  from  interna- 
tional obligations  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion; 

"(H)  the  geographic  concentration  of  im- 
ported articles  marketed  in  the  United 
States  and  presence,  if  any.  of  geographical- 
ly isolated  markets  for  such  articles: 

"(I)  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
market  is  the  focal  point  for  exports  of  such 
article  by  reason  of  restraints  on  exports  of 
such  article,  to,  or  on  imports  of  such  article 
into,  third  country  markets: 

"(J)  the  economic  and  social  costs  which 
would  be  incurred  by  taxpayers,  communi- 
ties, and  workers,  if  import  relief  were  or 
were  not  provided:  and 

"(K)  if  a  seasonal  agricultural  product  is 
involved,  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  im- 
ports. 

"(4)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  make 
the  decision  under  paragraph  (1)  within  30 
days  (60  days  if  the  Trade  Representative 
considers  the  matter  extraordinarily  compli- 
cated) after  receiving  a  report  from  the 
Commission  containing  an  affirmative  find- 
ing under  section  204  (or  a  finding  under 
section  204  which  he  considers  to  be  an  af- 
firmative finding,  by  reason  of  section 
330(d)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930);  except 
that  if  a  supplemental  report  is  requested 
under  paragraph  (5).  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  make  the  decision  under  para- 
graph (1)  within  30  days  after  the  supple- 
mental report  is  received. 

"(5)  The  Trade  Representative  may, 
within  15  days  after  the  date  on  which  he 
receives  an  affirmative  finding  of  the  Com- 
mission under  section  204  with  respect  to  a 
domestic  industry,  request  additional  infor- 
mation from  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  in  no 
event  more  than  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  it  receives  the  Trade  Representatives 
request,  furnish  additional  Information  with 
respect  to  the  industry  In  a  supplemental 
report, 
"(b)  Reports  to  Congress.— 
"(1)  On  the  day  the  Trade  Representative 
decides  to  provide  import  relief  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  a  domestic  Industry,  the  Trade 
Representative  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 
document  describing  that  relief.  If  the 
Import  relief  to  be  provided  differs  from  the 
import  relief  determined  by  the  Commission 
under  section  203(h)(1),  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  state  the  reasons  in  detail  for 
the  difference. 

"(2)  On  the  day  on  which  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative decides  not  to  provide  import 
relief  under  subsection  (aMlXB)  to  a  domes- 
tic industry,  the  Trade  Representative  shall 


transmit  to  Congress  a  document  that  sets 
forth— 

"(A)  in  detail,  the  reasons  for  the  decision: 
and 

"(B)  what  other  actions,  if  any,  are  being 
taken  to  help  the  industry  to  overcome  the 
serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  and  the 
workers  to  find  productive  employment. 

"(3)  The  document  required  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  shall  specify  how  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive applied- 

"(A)  the  estimates  of  costs  and  benefits  in- 
cluded in  the  report  of  the  Commission 
under  section  203(1)(2>(E):  and 

"(B)  the  factors  set  forth  in  subsection 
(aK3KA)  through  (I): 

with   respect  to  the  decision  under  such 
paragraph. 

"(4)  On  the  day  on  which  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative Implements  any  import  relief 
under  section  205  not  reported  under  para- 
graph (1).  he  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 
document  setting  forth  the  action  he  is 
taking  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

"(5)  If  the  Trade  Representative  reports 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  that  the  Import 
relief  being  provided  differs  from  the 
import  relief  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion, or  that  import  relief  will  not  be  provid- 
ed to  the  domestic  industry,  the  import 
relief  determined  by  the  Commission  under 
section  203(h)(1)  shall  take  effect  (as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c)(2))  upon  enactment 
of  a  joint  resolution  described  in  section 
lS2(a)(lKA)  within  the  90-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  the  document  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (I)  or  (2)  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress. 
"(c)  Time  for  Taking  Effect  op  Relief.— 
"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2),  the  Trade  Representative  shall 
order  (or  otherwise  implement)  import 
relief  provided  under  this  chapter  to  take 
effect  within  15  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Trade  Representative  decides  to 
provide  the  relief  under  section  204(a). 

"(2)  If  the  contingency  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(5)  occurs,  the  Trade  Representative 
shall,  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  joint  resolution  referred 
to  in  such  subsection,  order  (or  otherwise 
Implement)  the  import  relief  that  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  under  section 
203(hKl). 

"(3)  If  the  Trade  RepresenUtive  an- 
nounces on  the  date  on  which  the  decision 
is  made  under  section  204(a)  his  intention  to 
negotiate  one  or  more  orderly  marketing  or 
other  agreements,  the  import  relief  shall  be 
implemented  and  take  effect  within  90  days 
after  such  date. 

"(d)  Orderly  Marketing  and  Other 
Agreements.- 

"(1)  If  the  Trade  RepresenUtive  provides 
import  relief  other  than  through  orderly 
marketing  or  other  agreements,  he  may. 
after  such  relief  takes  effect,  negotiate  or- 
derly marketing  or  other  agreemenU  with 
foreign  countries,  and  may.  after  such 
agreements  take  effect,  suspend  or  termi- 
nate, in  whole  or  in  part,  any  import  relief 
previously  provided. 

"(2)  If  the  Trade  Representative  negoti- 
ates an  orderly  marketing  or  other  agree- 
ment and  the  agreement  does  not  continue 
to  be  effective,  he  may.  consistent  with  the 
limiUtions  contained  in  section  205.  provide 
any  other  import  relief. 

"(e)  Treatment  of  (Certain  Suspensions 
OF  Duty.— 
"(1)  The  suspension  of— 


"(A)  item  806.30  or  807.00  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  with  respect 
to  an  article:  and 

"(B)  the  designation  of  any  article  as  an 
eligible  article  for  purposes  of  title  V; 
shall  be  treated  as  an  increase  in  duty  under 
section  206(a)(3). 

"(2)  No  order  providing  for  a  suspension 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  article  may  be  made  by  the  Trade  Rep- 
resenUtive. nor  may  any  such  suspension  be 
determined  by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 203(hKl).  unless  the  Commission  deter- 
mines in  the  course  of  its  investigation 
under  section  203  that  the  serious  injury,  or 
threat  thereof,  substantially  caused  by  im- 
ports to  the  domestic  industry  producing  a 
like  or  directly  competitive  article  resultt 
from,  as  the  case  may  be— 

"(A)  the  i4>pllcation  of  item  806.30  or  item 
807.00:  or 

"(B)  the  designation  of  the  article  as  an 
eligible  article  for  the  purposes  of  title  V. 
•(f)  Regulations.- 

"(1)  The  Trade  RepresenUtive  shall  by 
regulation  provide  for  the  efficient  and  fair 
administration  of  any  import  relief  provided 
under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  an  orderly  mar- 
keting or  other  agreements  concluded  to 
carry  out  this  chapter,  the  Trade  Repre- 
senUtive may  prescribe  regulations  govern- 
ing the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse 
of  articles  covered  by  such  agreement.  In 
addition,  in  order  to  carry  out  any  orderly 
marketing  agreement  concluded  under  this 
chapter  with  one  or  more  countries  account- 
ing for  a  major  part  of  United  SUtes  im- 
ports of  the  article  covered  by  such  agree- 
ments, including  imports  into  a  major  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Trade 
RepresenUtive  may  issue  regulations  gov- 
erning the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house of  like  articles  which  are  the  product 
of  countries  not  parties  to  such  agreement. 
"(3)  Regulations  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  consistent  with  efficient  and  fair  admin- 
istration, insure  against  inequlUble  sharing 
of  lmt>orts  by  a  relatively  small  number  of 
the  larger  importers. 

-SEC.  ««.  EXTENSION.  MODIPICATtON.  AND  TERMI- 
NATION OF  IMPORT  RELIEF. 

"(a)  Extension,  Modification,  and  Termi- 
nation.—Any  Import  relief  provided  under 
this  chapter— 

"(1)  shall,  unless  extended  under  para- 
graph (3),  terminate  no  later  than  the  close 
of  the  5th  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
import  relief  with  respect  to  the  article  in 
question  first  took  effect  under  section  204; 

"(2)  if  provided  for  a  period  of  more  than 
3  years,  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be 
phased  down  during  the  period  of  such 
relief,  with  the  first  reduction  of  relief 
taking  effect  no  later  than  the  close  of  the 
3rd  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  such 
relief  first  took  effect: 

"(3)  may  be  extended  by  the  Trade  Repre- 
senUtive at  a  level  of  relief  no  greater  than 
the  level  in  effect  immediately  before  such 
extension,  for  one  period  of  not  more  than  3 
years  if  the  Trade  RepresenUtive  deter- 
mines, after  taking  into  account  the  advice 
received  from  the  Commission  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  after  taking  into  account  the 
matters  referred  to  in  section  204(aK3),  that 
such  extension  is  in  the  national  interest: 
and 

■•(4)  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Trade 
RepresenUtive  if  he  determines,  after 
taking  into  account  the  advice  received  from 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (b)  and 
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after  seeking  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  if  an  agricul- 
tural product  is  involved),  that  such  reduc- 
tion or  termination  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est. 

"(b)  Rboulab  CoMinssioii  Review.— 

"(1)  So  long  as  any  import  relief  remains 
in  effect,  the  Commission  shall  keep  under 
review  developments  with  respect  to  the  in- 
dustry concerned  (including  the  progress 
and  specific  efforts  made  by  the  firms  in  the 
industry  concerned  to  enhance  competitive- 
ness or  adjust  to  import  competition).  The 
Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Trade  Representative,  and  make 
available  to  the  public,  an  annual  report  on 
the  review  undertaken  under  this  paragraph 
while  the  import  relief  Is  in  effect. 

"(2)  Upon  request  of  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative or  upon  its  own  motion,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  advise  the  Trade  Representative 
of  its  Judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic 
effect  on  the  industry  concerned  of  the  ex- 
tension, reduction,  or  termination  of  the 
import  relief. 

"(3)  Upon  petition  on  behalf  of  the  indus- 
try concerned,  filed  with  the  Commission 
not  earlier  than  the  date  which  is  9  months, 
and  not  later  than  the  date  which  is  6 
months,  before  the  day  any  import  relief 
provided  under  this  chapter  is  to  terminate 
by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  initial 
period  therefor,  the  Commission  shall 
advise  the  Trade  Representative  of  its  judg- 
ment as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  on 
such  industry  of  such  termination. 

"(4)  In  advising  the  Trade  Representative 
under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  as  to  the  proba- 
ble economic  effect  on  the  industry  con- 
cerned, the  Commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count all  economic  factors  which  it  consid- 
ers relevant,  including  the  matters  referred 
to  in  section  204(a)(3)  and  the  progress  and 
specific  efforts  made  by  the  industry  con- 
cerned to  enhance  competitiveness  or  to 
adjust  to  import  comi>etition. 

"(5)  Advice  by  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  shall  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  an  investigation  during  the  course 
of  which  the  Commission  shall  hold  a  hear- 
ing at  which  interested  persons  shall  be 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be 
present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be 
heard. 

"(c)  Special  Commission  Review.— 

"(1)  The  Commission— 

"(A)  at  the  request  of  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall;  and 

"(B)  at  the  request  of  any  interested 
party,  or  on  its  own  motion,  may; 
undertake  a  review  to  determine  whether  a 
modification  of  the  form  or  amount  of  any 
import  relief  provided  under  this  chapter 
would  be  appropriate— 

"(i)  to  compensate  for  changes  in  currency 
exchange  rates; 

"(ii)  to  prevent  or  respond  to  attempts  to 
circumvent  the  import  relief; 

"(lii)  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
import  relief  in  providing  adequate  opportu- 
nity for  facilitating  competitiveness  or  ad- 
justment; 

"(iv)  to  account  for  changed  circum- 
stances in  the  domestic  economy;  or 

"(V)  to  account  for  actions  taken  or  not 
taken  by  the  domestic  industry  to  become 
more  competitive  or  to  adjust. 
During  any  review  undertaken  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Commission  shall  provide 
opporttmity  for  the  presentation  of  views  by 
interested  persons. 

"(2)  As  promptly  as  feasible,  but  not  later 
than    the    90th    day    after    commencing    a 
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hew  under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  Trade  Representative 
eath  import  relief  modification,  and  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  reasons  therefor. 
th$t  it  determines  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  be 
appropriate.  Within  21  days  after  receiving 
th^  proposed  modification  and  statement, 
th^  Trade  Representative  shall  decide 
wl^ether  to  order  or  implement  the  pro- 
posed modification  or  any  part  thereof. 
Pot-  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a 
proposed  modification  of  the  Commission 
shAll  be  treated  by  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive as  an  affirmative  determination  of  the 
Commission  under  section  203(i)  and  the 
provisions  of  section  204  apply  to  a  proposed 
modification  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
saibe  extent  as  to  such  an  affirmative  deter- 
miiiation. 

~S[  :.  2M.   DEPINITIMNS:  MISCKMjiNKOlIS  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

"  a)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
chi  pter: 

"1)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Un  ted  States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sioi. 

"  2)  Critical  circumstances  exist  if  a  sub- 
sta  itial  increase  (absolutely  or  relatively)  in 
th4  quantity  of  an  article  being  imported 
intt)  the  United  States  over  a  relatively 
shirt  period  of  time  has  led  to  clrcum- 
sta  ices  in  which  a  delay  in  the  taking  effect 
of  import  relief  would  cause  harm  that 
woi  lid  significantly  impair  the  effectiveness 
of  I  uch  relief. 

"  3)(A)  The  term  'import  relief  means 
onfl  or  more  of  the  following  actions  with 
resbect  to  an  imported  article: 

"  i)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the  or- 
dering of  an  increase  in.  or  the  imposition 
of,  uiy  duty  on  the  article. 

"  ii)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  the  or- 
dei  ing  of  a  tariff-rate  quota  on  the  article. 

"  ill)  The  ordering  of  a  modification  of.  or 
th(  imposition  of.  any  quantitative  restric- 
tioi  I  on  the  importation  into  the  United 
Sta  tes  of  the  article. 

"  iv)  The  negotiation,  conclusion,  and  car- 
ryii  >g  out  of  orderly  marketing  agreements 
wit  1  foreign  countries  limiting  the  export 
fro  n  foreign  countries  or  the  importation 
int  1  the  United  States  of  the  article. 

"i  B)  No  order  issued  to  implement  import 
relipf  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  sub- 
pamgraph  (A)  shall  be  made  increasing  a 
rat '.  of  duty  to  (or  imposing)  a  rate  which  is 
mo  'e  than  50  percent  ad  valorem  above  the 
rat!  (if  any)  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
ord  sr. 

"I  C)  The  import  relief  specified  in  clauses 
(iii;  and  (iv)  of  subparagraph  (A)  may  not 
be  provided  to  any  industry  at  the  same 
tiire. 

"  4)  The  term  'Trade  Representative' 
me  ins  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tiv< . 

"I  b)  AR'ncLEs  To  Which  C^hapteh  Not  Ap- 
plicable.—No  investigation  may  be  made 
under  section  203  with  respect  to  an  article 
whfch  has  received  import  relief  under  this 
chipter  unless  2  years  have  elapsed  since 
thef last  day  on  which  such  import  relief  was 
proarided  with  respect  to  that  article. 

"  c)  Other  Provisions.— 

"  1)  Actions  by  the  Trade  Representative 
un(  er  this  chapter  may  be  taken  without 
reg  ird  to  the  provisions  of  section  126(a)  of 
thi4  Act  but  only  after  consideration  of  the 
relation  of  such  actions  to  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States. 

2)  If  the  Commission  treats  as  the  do- 
me tic  industry  production  located  in  a 
major  geographic  area  of  the  United  States 
un^er  section  203(d)(1)(B).  then  the  Trade 
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Reprea  ntative  shall  take  into  account  the 
geograqhic  concentration  of  domestic  pro- 
duction and  of  imports  in  that  area  in  pro- 
viding knport  relief,  if  any.  which  may  in- 
clude actions  authorized  under  paragraph 

(1)."   T 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments.— 
(1)  t4ade  act  of  1974.— The  Trade  Act  of 
1974  is  imended  as  follows: 

(A)  section  127(b)  (19  U.S.C.  2137(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "203"  and  inserting 

"204". 

(B)  S^tions  224  and  264  (19  U.S.C.  2274 
and  2351 )  are  each  amended— 

(i)  byjstriking  out  "201"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  "203"; 

(ii)  byj  striking  out  ""201"'  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inssrting  "203(i)";  and 

such  section  264  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"201(b)'T  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting 
"203(g)'. 

(C)  S^tion  406  (19  U.S.C.  2436)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  by  I  striking  out  ""201(a)(1)"  in  subsec- 
tion (a){l)  and  subsection  (d)  and  inserting 
"201(a)'l; 

(ii)  br  striking  out  "subsections  (a)(2), 
(bK3),  Aid  (c)  of  section  201"  in  subsection 
(a)(2)  and  inserting  "sections  201(b)  and 
203(d)  aiid  (e)(3)"; 

(iii)  bv  amending  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  byjstriking  out  "sections  202  and  203" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "section 
204 ".  ai^l 

(II)  b] 
"203(a)' 

(iv)  b3 
section  ( 

(2)  C 

ACT.— i 

Econoi 
amendi 

(A)b: 

(i)by 
lamatio: 
Trade 


striking  out  "201(b)"  and  inserting 

and 

striking  out  "202  and  203"  in  sub- 

)  and  Inserting  "204". 

RIBBEAN    basin    ECONOMIC    RECOVERY 

:tion  213  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Ic  Recovery  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2703)  is 


amending  subsection  (eXl)— 
triking  out  "President  may  by  proc- 
and    inserting    "United    States 
presentative".  and 
(ii)  by  striking  out   "proclaimed  pursuant 
to    section    203"    and    inserting    "provided 
under  cliapter  1  of  title  II"; 

(B)  bj«  striking  out  "President  under  sec- 
tion 20l|(d)(l)"  in  subsection  (eK2)  and  in- 
serting 'United  States  "Trade  Representa- 
tive under  section  204"; 

(C)  bM  striking  out  "(a)  and  (c)  of  section 
203"  in  subsection  (e)(3)  and  inserting 
"chapter  1  of  title  II"; 

(D)  by,  amending  subsection  (e)(4)— 

(i)  by  fetriking  out  "proclamation"  and  in- 
serting "  import  relief". 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "made  under  subsec- 
tions (a:  and  (c)  of  section  203"  and  insert- 
ing "prcvided  under  chapter  1  of  title  II"; 
and 

(iii)  bj  striking  out  ""201(b)"  each  place  it 
appears  uid  inserting  203"; 

(E)  by  amending  subsection  (eM5)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "proclamation  issued 
pursuant  to  section  203"  and  inserting 
"import  relief  provided  under  chapter  1  of 
title  II",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  '"subsections  (h)  and  (i) 
of  secti(jn  203  "  and  inserting   "section  205"; 

(P)  by"  amending  subsection  (f)(2)  and  (3) 
by  strikfaig  out  '"President"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears add  Inserting  "United  States  Trade 
Represehtative"; 

(G)  by  amending  subsection  (f)(4)— 

(i)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  by 
striking  out  "proclamation"  and  inserting 
"provision",  and  by  striking  out  "202(aKl)" 
and  inse  rting  "204",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "the  President  makes  a 
determi  lation       pursuant        to       section 


203(bK2)"  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  insert- 
ing "the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive makes  a  determination  under  section 
204(aKlMB)". 
(3)  Trade  and  tariff  act  of  i984.— 

(A)  Section  307(b)(4)  of  the  Tariff  and 
Trade  Act  of  1984  (19  U.S.C.  2114d(4))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "actions  taken 
under  203"  and  inserting  "import  relief  pro- 
vided under  chapter  1  of  title  II". 

(B)  Title  IV  of  the  Tariff  and  Trade  Act  of 
1984  is  amended— 

(i)  by  amending  section  403— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "President  under  sec- 
tion 201(d)(1) "  in  subsection  (b)  and  insert- 
ing "United  States  Trade  Representative 
under  section  203". 

(ID  by  striking  out  "subsections  (a)  and 

(c)  of  section  203"  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  inserting  "chapter  1  of  title  II". 

(III)  by  striking  out  "201(b)"  in  subsection 

(d)  and  Inserting  ""203(g)".  and 

(IV)  by  striking  out  "subsections  (h)  and 
(i)  of  section  203"  in  subsection  (e)(2)  and 
inserting  "section  205";  and 

(ii)  by  amending  section  404— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "President"  each  place 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  "United 
States  Trade  Representative"; 

(II)  by  striking  out  "proclamation  of 
import  relief  under  section  202(a)(1)"  and 
inserting  "provision  of  import  relief  under 
chapter  1  of  title  II",  and 

(III)  by  striking  out  "President  makes  a 
determination  under  section  203(b)(2)"  and 
inserting  "United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive makes  a  decision  under  section  204(a)". 

(4)  Tariff  act  of  1930.— Section  330(d)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1330(d))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "201"  and  inserting 
"203",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "(bKl)"  and  inserting 
"(a)"; 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "President"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "United  States 
Trade  Representative", 

(ii)  by  striking  out  '201"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "203". 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "201(d)(1)"  and  insert- 
ing "203(g)". 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "202  and  203 "  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "203  and  204  ", 
and 

(v)  by  striking  out  '■203(b)"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  •204(a)";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  •203(0(1)"  in  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  "206(a)(4)". 

(5)  Table  of  contents.— The  entry  for 
such  chapter  1  in  the  table  of  contents  to 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"Chapter  1— Import  Relief 

"Sec.  201.  Petitions  for  relief. 

"Sec.  202.  Emergency  relief  from  injury 
caused  by  imports  of  perish- 
able agricultural  products. 

"Sec.  203.  Investigations  and  determinations 
by  Commission. 

•Sec.  204.  Action  by  Trade  Representative 
after  determination  of  import 
injury. 

"Sec.  205.  Extension,  modification,  and  ter- 
mination of  import  relief. 

"Sec.  206.  Definitions;  miscellaneous  provi- 
sions.", 
(c)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 

made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 

effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

Act  and  shall  apply  with  respect  to  petitions 


filed  under  chapter  1  of  title  II  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  on  or  after  that  date.  Any  peti- 
tion filed  under  section  201  of  such  chapter 
before  such  date  of  enactment,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  United  States  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  did  not  make  a 
finding  before  such  date  with  respect  to  se- 
rious injury  or  the  threat  thereof,  may  be 
withdrawn  and  refiled.  without  prejudice, 
by  the  petitioner. 

CHAPTER      2— INDUSTRY      RELIEF      FROM 
MARKET    DISRUPTION    CAUSED    BY     IM- 
PORTS    FROM     NONMARKET     ECONOMY 
COUNTRIES 
SI'X'.  IXV  MARKBT  niSRI'PTION. 

(a)  Amendments.— Section  406  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2436)  is  amend- 
gi] 

(1)  by  striking  out  "President"  each  place 
it  appears  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a),  and  in  subsections  (b).  (c).  and 
(d).  and  inserting  "United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Communist  country" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
"nonmarket  economy  country";  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•nonmarket  economy  country'  means  any 
country  in  which  economic  activity,  as  a 
whole,  is  generally  determined  through  cen- 
tral government  planning  rather  than  being 
dependent  on  market  forces.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(f)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
market  disruption  exists  within  a  domestic 
industry  whenever  an  article  is  being  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  such  in- 
creased quantities  (either  absolutely  or  rela- 
tively) as  to  be  an  important  cause  of  mate- 
rial injury  or  the  threat  thereof,  to  the  do- 
mestic industry  producing  an  article  like  or 
directly  competitive  with  the  imported  arti- 
cle. 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  Commission  shall  consid- 
er, among  other  factors— 

"(A)  the  volume  of  imports  of  the  mer- 
chandise which  is  the  subject  of  the  investi- 
gation; 

"(B)  the  effect  of  imports  of  the  merchan- 
dise on  prices  in  the  United  States  for  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles; 

"(C)  the  impact  of  imports  of  such  mer- 
chandise on  domestic  producers  of  like  or  di- 
rectly comijetitive  articles:  and 

"(D)  evidence  of  disruptive  pricing  prac- 
tices, or  other  efforts  to  unfairly  manage 
trade  patterns. 
"(3)  For  pun>oses  of  paragraph  (2)— 
"(A)  In  evaluating  the  volume  of  imports 
of  merchandise,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider whether  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
imports  of  the  merchandise,  either  in  abso- 
lute terms  or  relative  to  production  or  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,  is  signifi- 
cant. 

"(B)  In  evaluating  the  effect  of  imports  of 
such  merchandise  on  prices,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  whether— 

"(i)  there  has  been  significant  price  under- 
selling by  the  imported  merchandise  as  com- 
pared with  the  price  of  like  products  of  the 
United  States,  and 

"(ii)  the  effect  of  imports  of  such  mer- 
chandise otherwise  depresses  prices  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree  or  prevents  price  increases, 
which  otherwise  would  have  occurred,  to  a 
significant  degree. 

"(C)  In  examining  the  impact  on  the  af- 
fected industry,  the  Commission  shall  evalu- 
ate all  relevant  economic  factors  which  have 


a  bearing  on  the  state  of  the  industry,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to— 

"(i)  actual  and  potential  decline  in  output, 
sales,  market  share,  profits,  productivity, 
return  on  investments,  and  utilization  of  ca- 
pacity. 

"(ii)  factors  affecting  domestic  prices,  and 

"(iii)  actual  and  potential  negative  effects 
on  cash  flow,  inventories,  employment, 
wages,  growth,  ability  to  raise  capital,  and 
investment. 

"(4)  In  making  its  determination  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Commission  shall,  where 
appropriate,  cumulate  imports  from  2  or 
more  nonmarket  economy  countries  subject 
to  investigation  under  this  section. 

•"(g)  The  Conunission  may  recommend,  in 
addition  to  other  relief  available  under  this 
section,  a  variable  tariff  that  is  equivalent 
to  the  average  of — 

"(1)  the  average  price  at  which  United 
States  producers  of  merchandise  that  is  like 
or  similar  to  the  article  under  investigation 
sell,  or  offer  to  sell,  the  merchandise  in 
arms  length  transactions;  and 

"(2)  the  average  price  at  which  imported 
merchandise  that  is  like  or  similar  to  the  ar- 
ticle under  investigation  is  sold,  or  offered 
for  sale,  in  the  United  States  in  arms  length 
transactions. 

"(h)  The  Trade  Representative  may  deny 
import  relief  with  respect  to  imports  from  a 
nonmarket  economy  country  only  if  the 
provision  of  such  relief  would  have  a  serious 
negative  impact  on  the  domestic  economy.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a) 
apply  with  respect  to  petitions  filed  under 
section  406(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  If  there  is  in  effect,  on  such  date  of  en- 
actment, any  bilateral  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  any  nonmarket  econ- 
omy country  containing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  which  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  conflict,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (a)  (except  those 
made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section) shall  apply  with  respect  to  petitions 
regarding  imports  from  that  country  that 
are  filed  under  section  406(a)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  on  or  after  the  date  after  such 
date  of  enactment  on  which  such  obliga- 
tions under  the  bilateral  agreement  termi- 
nate. 

CHAPTER  3— TRADE  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 


SKC.  141.  TRAPE  READJl'STMEMT  ALl-OWANCES. 

(a)  To  Supplement  Reemployment 
Wages.— Section  232  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  ( 19  U.S.C.  2292)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'Subject  to  subsections 
(b)  and  (c),"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
•Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d).  and 
subject  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c).";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

••(d)(1)  If  an  adversely  affected  worker  ac- 
cepts full-time  employment  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  subsection  as  reemploy- 
ment) at  a  weekly  wage  that  is  less  than  his 
average  weekly  wage  in  adversely  affected 
employment  and  the  worker  has  met  the  re- 
quiremenU  of  section  231(a)(1)  and  (2).  the 
worker  may  elect  to  receive  trade  readjust- 
ment allowances  (In  the  form  of  supplemen- 
tal wage  allowances)  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  week  during  which  the 
worker  performs  services  In  such  reemploy- 
ment job  for  scheduled  hours  of  work  in 
each  such  week.  Upon  making  such  an  elec- 
tion, the  adversely  affected  worker  is  not  el- 
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islble  for  trade  readjustment  allowances 
under  the  other  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(2)  A  supplement  wage  allowance  shall  be 
payable  for  any  week  of  reemployment 
without  regard  to  whether  the  worker  is 
also  receiving,  or  is  entitled  to.  unemploy- 
ment insurance  with  respect  to  such  week. 

"(3)  The  supplemental  wage  allowance 
payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
week  in  wliich  services  are  performed  in 
such  a  reemployment  Job  shall  be  an 
amount  that— 

"(A)  Is  equal  to  the  difference  between— 

"(i)  the  weekly  wage  received  for  such 
week,  and 

"(il)  an  amount  equal  to  80  percent  of  his 
average  weekly  wage  in  adversely  affected 
employment  (as  determined  for  purposes  of 
section  247(6));  but 

"(B)  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
weekly  amount  of  trade  readjustment  allow- 
ance for  the  worker  (as  determined  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)).". 

(b)  DuKATiON  OP  AixowAMcxs.— Section 
233(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2293)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)  The"  and  inserting 
"(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragrapiis  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following: 

"(2)  The  maximum  amount  of  supplemen- 
tal wage  allowances  payable  to  a  reem- 
ployed worker  under  section  232(d)  with  re- 
spect to  the  period  covered  by  any  certifica- 
tion shall  in  lieu  of  the  maximum  amount 
of  trade  readjustment  allowance  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  be  the  amount  that  is  the 
product  of  52  multiplied  by  the  maximum 
weekly  amount  as  determined  under  section 
232(dK2KB),  but  such  product  shaU  be  re- 
duced by  such  maximum  weekly  amount 
multiplied  by  the  numt>er  of  weeks  preced- 
ing the  first  week  of  work  in  the  reemploy- 
ment Job  with  respect  to  which  the  worker 
was  entitled  to  or  paid  a  trade  readjustment 
allowance.";  and 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection) 
by  striking  out  "under  this  chapter"  and  in- 
serting "under  section  231(a)". 

S8C  142.  TRAININti  POR  WORKERS. 

(a)  Trainimg  Program  Enroujikiit  a  Pre- 
KKQmsrrs  por  Eucuiutt  por  Trade  Reao- 
jusmnrr  Aixowamcbs.— Section  231  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291)  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  Sulxection  (a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)— 

(1)  by  amending  that  portion  that  pre- 
cedes subparagraph  (A)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(5)  Such  worker,  if  not  subject  to  para- 
graph (6)—";  and 

(U)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing flush  sentence: 

"The  Secretary  shall  waive  the  application 
of  subparagraph  (A)  in  the  case  of  any 
worker  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  no 
acceptable  Job  search  program  is  reasonably 
available  for  the  worker.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Such  worker,  unless  exempt  from  this 
paragraph  under  subsection  (e).  has  no  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  being  reemployed  by 
the  firm  or  subdivision  from  which  the 
worker  was  totally  separated  and— 

"(A)  is  enrolled  in  a  training  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  tmder  section 
236(a):  or 
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"ip)  has.  after  the  date  on  which  the 
worker  first  became  totally  separated  or 
partially  separated  from  the  adversely  af- 
fected employment,  completed  a  training 
proff-am  approved  by  the  SecreUry  under 
section  236(a).". 

(2)  The  following  new  subsections  are 
add^  at  the  end  thereof: 

the  Secretary  determines  that— 
an  adversely  affected  worker- 
is  not  enrolled  in  a  training  program 
as  required  under  subsection  (aK6)(A).  or 

"(f)  has  ceased  to  participate  In  a  training 
program  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  236(a)  before  completing  the  pro- 
and 
"(ft  there  is  no  justifiable  cause  for  such 
failure  to  enroll  or  cessation; 

no  trade  readjustment  allowance  may  be 
paid  to  the  adversely  affected  worker  under 
this  part  on  or  after  the  date  of  such  deter- 
mination until  the  worker  enrolls  or  re- 
sumes participation  in  a  training  program 
apprbved  under  section  236(a). 

"(eg  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  is 
not  feasible  or  appropriate  to  approve  a 
training  program  under  section  236(a)  for 
an  adversely  affected  worker,  the  Secretary 
shalll  exempt  the  worker  from  subsection 
(aK6{ 

(b>|EirTITLEItENT  TO  TRAINING;  PAYMENT  BY 

Vou^iER.— Section  236  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974X19  U.S.C.  2296)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended— 

(AH  by  striking  out  "(to  the  extent  appro- 
priated funds  are  available)"  and  all  that 
follo<vs  down  to  "Insofar  as  possible."  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  the  following: 
"approve  such  training  for  the  worker  and 
the  worker  shall  be  entitled  to  have  pay- 
men^  of  the  costs  of  such  training  (but  not 
to  ejtceed  $4,000  with  respect  to  any  single 
certification  and  any  one  adversely  affected 
worker)  paid  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  regulations  that  set 
forth  the  criteria  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (E)  that  will  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  making  determinations  under  this  sub- 
sectian."; 

(BM  by  redesignating  paragrapiis  (2),  (3). 
and  <4)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (5).  re- 
spectively: 

(Cd  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsactlon  (a)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2|  The  Secretary  shall  pay  the  costs  of 
trailing  provided  under  paragraph  (1) 
un(ler  a  voucher  system.  If  the  cosU  of  the 
training  provided  to  a  worker  under  para- 
graph <1)  Is  less  than  $4,000,  then  a  reloca- 
tion allowance  granted  to  the  worker  under 
secticin  238  may  be  paid,  in  whole  or  part, 
through  the  voucher  system,  but  the  aggre- 
gate payment  under  the  voucher  system  of 
any  <uch  allowance  together  with  the  pay- 
ment! for  training  under  paragraph  (1)  may 
not  exceed  the  $4,000  limitation  in  that 
paragraph.";  and 

(D)i  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  (as  so  re- 
desigfiated)  by— 

(i)  striking  out  "vid"  in  subparagraph  (C). 

(ID  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  (E),  and 

(IIIJ  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  fAllowIng: 

"(li)  a  program  of  remedial  education. 
and"J 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  Is  repealed. 

(3)  Bubsections  (d),  (e).  and  (f )  are  redesig- 
nated as  subsections  (c).  (d).  and  (e).  respec- 
tlvelsj. 

(4)  That  part  of  subsection  (c)  (as  so  re- 
designated) that  precedes  paragraph  (1)  is 
amenFled  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(d)  Nctwithstanding  any  provision  of 
subsection  (a)(1),  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
the  costs  of  on-the-job  training  of  an  ad- 
versely ^fected  worker  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  In  ^2  equal  monthly  installments,  but 
the  Secretary  may  pay  such  costs  only  if—". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  SecUon  233(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.G.  2293(b))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "if  the  adversely  affected  worker  who 
would  receive  such  allowance  did"  and  In- 
serting "In  the  case  of  an  adversely  affected 
worker  who  was  exempted  from  the  training 
requirement  in  section  231(aK6)  If  the 
worker  d(jes". 

(2)  Section  239(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C1  2311(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  1(4)"  and  Inserting:  "(4)  will  deter- 

iptions  under  section  231(e),  and 
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:XM>PKRATiN(:    STATE    AGENCY    FUNC- 
TIONS. 

Section  1239(f)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2311(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4); 

(2)  by  i^rtlng  before  "to  apply"  In  para- 
graph (3)i(as  so  redesignated)  the  following: 
",  as  appropriate,  to  enroll  In  a  Job  search 
program  or"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "within  60  days"  in 
paragraph  (4)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  In- 
serting "a*  soon  as  practicable":  and 

(4)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (3)  (as 
so  redesignated)  the  following: 

"(1)  advise  each  worker  who  applies  for 
unemployinent  insurance  of  the  benefits 
under  this  chapter  and  the  procedures  and 
deadlines  for  applying  for  such  benefits, 

"(2)  facilitate  the  early  filing  of  petitions 
under  section  221  for  workers  who  the 
agency  ciinsiders  likely  to  be  eligible  for 
benefits  under  this  chapter,". 

SEC.  144.  SlipPLEMEN'TAI.  WORKER  TRAINING  PRO- 
(iRAMS. 

ERAL.— Title  II  of  the  Trade  Act 
U.S.C.  2251  et  seq.)  is  amended— 
lesignating  chapter  5  as  chapter 


(a)  In 
of  1974(1 

(1)  by 
6;  and 

(2)  by 
ing  new  c 

"CHA 

"SEC. 


trtlng  after  chapter  4  the  follow- 
lapter: 

:R  5— supplemental  WORKER 
TRAINING 

NANCIAI.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  TRAINING 
I  PROGRAMS 

"(a)  Thi  Secretary  of  Commerce  (herein- 
after referred  to  In  this  chapter  as  the  'Sec- 
retary') iriay  provide  financial  assistance  In 
the  form  of  grants  and  loans  under  this 
chapter  to  support.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
training  brograms  administered  by  educa- 
tional institutions  (whether  public  or  pri- 
vate) and  by  firms  for  workers  eligible  for 
training  upder  chapter  2. 

"(b)  Loafis  and  grants  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to 
such  terme  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  SUtes.  including  the  restric- 
tions applicable  to  direct  loans  provided  for 
in  section  !255  (b)  and  (c)  and  the  following 
conditions 

"(1)  Tha  aggregate  amount  of  loans  made 
with  respect  to  any  one  training  program 
under  thi^  chapter  smd  outstanding  at  any 
time  may  fiot  exceed  $1,000,000. 

"(2)  Tl^  aggregate  amount  of  grants 
made  under  this  chapter  and  outstanding  at 
any  time  i^ay  not  exceed  $1,000,000. 

-SEC.  277.  ELIGIBLE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  Exdept  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
the  Secretary  may  not  provide  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  with  regard  to  a 


training  program  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  that  the  program  will  provide 
training  that  would  meet  the  standards  for 
approval  under  section  236(a)(1)(D). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  sub- 
section (a)  any  training  program  if  the  Sec- 
retary <x>nsiders  the  progrsun  to  contain  in- 
novative training  methods  that  merit  test- 
ing. Not  more  than  30  percent  of  the  monies 
available  In  any  fiscal  year  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  chapter  may  be  expended  on 
training  programs  subject  to  this  subsec- 
tion. 

-sec:.  27R.  FINANCING. 

"(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  the  Supplemental 
Training  Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'fund')  which  shall  be 
available,  as  provided  for  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriation Acts,  for  the  provision  of  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  chapter.  The  fund 
shall  consist  of — 

"(1)  appropriations  to  the  fund  under  sub- 
section (b);  and 

"(2)  payments  of  principal  and  interest, 
and  other  receipts,  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  administration  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  There  are  appropriated  from  time-to- 
time  to  the  fund  all  monies  in  the  account 
in  the  Treasury  into  which  are  deposited  re- 
payments and  other  receipts  under  section 
257(c)  other  than  such  monies  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  carrying  out  of  the  administra- 
tive functions  associated  with  the  operation 
of  the  financial  assistance  program  author- 
ized under  chapter  3.". 

SEC.  I4S.  AirrOMATIC  CERTIFICATION  OF  ELIGIBIU 
ITY  TO  APPLY  FOR  AIUI  STMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

(a)  Certification  of  Workers.— Section 
222  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2273)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary"  and 
inserting  "(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Secretary";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  treat  any  group 
of  workers  in  a  firm  or  subdivision  that  is— 

"(1)  within  a  domestic  industry  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  receives  a  noti- 
fication under  section  203(J);  and 

"(2)  produces  articles  that  are  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  with  the  articles  identi- 
fied in  such  notification; 
as  having  met  the  requirements  for  certifi- 
cation under  subsection  (a)  if  the  petition 
for  certification  is  filed  within  3  years  after 
the  date  such  notification  is  received.  A  cer- 
tification of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  shall  be  issued  under  sec- 
tion 223  specifically  identifying  each  group 
of  workers  who  qualify  for  certification 
under  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Certification  of  Firms.— Section 
251(C)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2341(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  as  clauses  (I)  and 
(II),  respectively; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C), 
respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (3)"  in  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  "subparagraph 
(C)"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary"  and 
inserting  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  the  Secretary";  and 

(5)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  treat  any  firm 
that  is— 


"(A)  within  a  domestic  industry  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  receives  a  noti- 
fication under  section  203(  j):  and 

"(B)  produces  articles  that  are  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  with  the  articles  identi- 
fied in  such  notification; 

as  having  met  the  requirements  for  certifi- 
cation under  paragraph  (1)  if  the  petition 
for  certification  is  filed  within  3  years  after 
the  date  such  notification  is  received.". 

SEC.  1 IC.  AOJl  STMENT  ASSISTANCE  TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  Section  245  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2317)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

~SVA:  245.  AIUI'STMENT  ASSISTANCE  TRCST  H'NI). 

"(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Adjustment  Assistance  Trust 
P\ind  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Trust  Fund"). 

"(b)  The  Trust  Fund  shall  consist  of 
monies— 

'"(1)  transferred  under  subsection  (c): 

""(2)  deposited  under  subsection  (d);  and 

"'(3)  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer,  at  least  quarterly,  to  the  Trust 
Fund  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  amounts  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  amounts  received  into 
the  general  fund  that  are  attributable  to— 

"'(1)  the  imposition  of  duties  as  import 
relief  under  chapter  1  of  this  title  or  as  an 
action  under  section  301(a):  and 

"(2)  the  public  auctioning  of  import  li- 
censes under  section  1102  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979  (19  U.S.C.  2581). 

"(d)  With  respect  to  each  fiscal  year  In 
which  duties  are  imposed  under  section 
245A,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
deposit  into  the  Trust  Fund  all  duties  col- 
lected under  that  section  with  respect  to 
that  year. 

"(e)  Amounts  In  the  Trust  Fund  shall  only 
be  available— 

"(1)  to  carry  out  part  1  and  section  236,  in- 
cluding administrative  expenses;  and 

"(2)  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  advance 
by  appropriation  Acts,  to  carry  out— 

"(A)  chapters  2  (except  part  1  and  section 
236)  and  3  of  this  title,  including  adminis- 
trative expenses,  and 

"(B)  any  community  assistance  program 
provided  for  under  Federal  law  with  respect 
to  communities  in  which  a  substantial 
number  of  workers  or  firms,  or  both,  are 
certified  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  chapter  2  or  3. 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Trust  Fund  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  supplement  the  monies  other- 
wise accruing  to  the  Trust  F\md  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  referred  to  in  subsection  (e). 

•"(g)  Any  amount  remaining  in  the  Trust 
Fund  at  the  close  of  a  fiscal  year  not  needed 
for  current  operations  shall  be  deposited 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts.". 

SEC.  147.  IMPOSITION  OF  SMAIJ.  UNII'X>RM  IHTY 
ON  ALL  IMPORTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  C  of  part  III 
of  chapter  2  of  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2311  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  245  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEt:.  24SA.  IMPOSITION  OF  DUTIES  T(»  »TNn 
WORKER  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 
PRCKiRAM. 

"(a)(1)  The  President  shall  undertake  ne- 
gotiations necessary  to  achieve  changes  in 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade   that   would   allow   any   country   to 


impose  a  small  uniform  duty  on  all  imports 
to  such  country  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
revenue  from  such  duty  to  fund  any  pro- 
gram which  assists  worker  adjustment  to 
import  competition. 

"(2)  On  the  first  day  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  on  which  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  allows 
any  country  to  Impose  a  duty  described  in 
paragraph  (1),  the  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  written  statement  certifying 
that  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  allows  such  a  duty. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  each  fiscal  year  oc- 
curring after  the  fisc^  year  in  which  the 
statement  referred  to  in  sutwection  (aK3)  is 
submitted  to  Congress,  there  is  imposed, 
subject  to  subsection  (d)  and  In  addition  to 
any  other  duty  imposed  by  law,  a  duty  on 
all  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  frcnn 
warehouse,  for  consumption  in  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States  during  such 
tSscaX  year. 

'"(c)  The  rate  of  the  duty  imposed  under 
subsection  (b)  during  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  a 
uniform  ad  valorem  rate,  proclaimed  by  the 
President  at  least  30  days  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  year,  sufficient  to  provide  the 
funding  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  during  such  year. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  duty-free  treatment  provid- 
ed with  respect  to  any  article  under  any 
other  provision  of  law  shall  not  prevent  the 
imposition  of  duty  with  respect  to  such  arti- 
cle by  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  No  duty  may  be  imposed  under  sub- 
section (b)  with  respect  to— 

"(A)  any  article  that  is  a<H»rded  duty-free 
treatment  under  schedule  8  of  the  "Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (other  than 
an  article  provided  for  in  item  870.40. 
870.45.  870.50.  870.55.  or  870.60  of  such 
Schedule);  or 

"(B)  any  article  which  has  a  value  of  less 
than  $1,000.". 

SEC.    I4H.    EFI'TCnVE    DA"rES    AND    CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  amendments  made  by  this  chapter  take 
effect  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  141 
and  142  apply  with  respect  to  workers  cov- 
ered by  petitions  filed  under  section  221  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  on  or  after  such  date 
of  enactment. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.- The  table 
of  contents  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  entry  for  section 
245  and  Inserting  the  following: 

"Sec.  245.  Adjustment  assistance  trust  funcL 
'"Sec.  245A.  Imposition  of  duties  to  fund 

worker   adjustment   assistance 

program."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  chapter  5  of  title  U 
thereof  as  chapter  6;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  entries  for  chm>- 
ter  4  of  such  title  the  following: 

"Chapter  5— Supplemental  Worker 
Traininc 

"Sec.  276.  Financial  assistance  for  training 

programs. 
"Sec.  277.  Eligible  training  programs. 
"Sec  278.  Financing.". 
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Unlen  otherwise  provided,  whenever  In 
this  chapter  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  title,  subtitle,  section,  subsec- 
tion, or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  title,  subtitle. 
section,  subsection,  or  other  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  n.S.C.  1671  et  seq.). 

SBC  lU  PIHK^KSaSn  A<:Riril|.Tl'i(AI.  PK(>l>l'tTS. 

(a)  DsmtmoH  or  IifDUSTHT  Producing 
PkocnsKD  Agxicultuiiai.  Products.— Sec- 
tion 771(4)  (19  U.S.C.  1677(4))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparacraph: 

"(E)  IMSUSTRT  PRODUCING  PROCESSED  AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS. — 

"(i)  In  grnbrai.— In  an  Investigation  in- 
volving a  processed  agricultural  product 
produced  from  any  raw  agricultural  prod- 
uct, the  producers  or  growers  of  the  raw  ag- 
ricultural product  may  be  considered  part  of 
the  industry  producing  the  processed  prod- 
uct If- 

"(I)  the  processed  agricultural  product  is 
produced  from  the  raw  agricultural  product 
through  a  single  continuous  line  of  produc- 
tion: and 

"(11)  there  is  a  substantial  coincidence  of 
economic  interest  between  the  producers  or 
growers  of  the  raw  agricultural  product  and 
the  processors  of  the  processed  agricultural 
product  based  upon  relevant  economic  fac- 
tors, which  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission.  Include  price,  added  market 
value,  or  other  economic  interrelationships 
(regardless  of  whether  such  coincidence  of 
economic  interest  is  based  upon  any  legal 
relationship). 

"(11)  Processing.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  processed  agricultural 
product  shall  be  considered  to  be  processed 
from  a  raw  agricultural  product  through  a 
single  continuous  line  of  production  if — 

"(I)  the  raw  agricultural  product  is  sub- 
stantially or  completely  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  processed  agricultural  prod- 
uct: and 

"(II)  the  processed  agricultural  product  is 
produced  substantially  or  (nmpletely  from 
the  raw  product. 

"(ill)  Relevant  economic  factors.— For 
purposes  of  clause  (iKII),  in  addition  to  such 
other  factors  it  considers  relevant  to  the 
question  of  coincidence  of  economic  inter- 
est, the  Commission  shall— 

"(I)  if  price  is  talcen  into  account,  consider 
the  degree  of  correlation  between  the  price 
of  the  raw  agricultural  product  and  the 
price  of  the  processed  agricultural  product: 
and 

"(II)  if  added  market  value  is  taken  into 
account,  consider  whether  the  value  of  the 
raw  agricultural  product  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  the  value  of  the  proc- 
essed agricultural  product. 

"(iv)  Raw  agricultural  product.- For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'raw  agricultural  product'  means  any  farm 
or  fishery  product.". 

(b)  Material  INJURY.-Section  771(7)(P) 
(19  U.S.C.  1677(7KF))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (VII): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (VIII)  and  inserting  ".  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(IX)  in  any  investigation  under  this  title 
which  involves  imports  of  both  a  raw  agri- 
cultural product  (within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (4KE)(iv))  and  any  product  proc- 


from  such  raw  agricultural  product, 
the  I  likelihood  that  there  will  be  increased 
>rts.  by  reason  of  product  shifting,  if 
is  an  affirmative  determination  by  the 
^mission  with  respect  to  either  the  raw 
:ultural  product  or  the  processed  agri- 
cultiiral  product  (but  not  t>oth).". 

(cl  Interested  Parties.— Section  771(9) 
(19  U.S.C.  1677(9))  is  amended— 

(1>  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E); 

(2>  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subAarsLgraph  (F)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thefeof  ".  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
low^g  new  subparagraph: 

"(3)  in  any  investigation  under  this  title 
invdving  an  industry  engaged  in  producing 
a  pi  ocessed  agricultural  product,  as  defined 
in  E  u-agraph  (4)(E).  a  coalition  or  trade  as- 
soci  ition  which  is  representative  of  either— 

■■(  )  processors,  or 

"(  i)  processors  and  producers  or  grow- 
ers.' '. 

(d )  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(II  Section  702(b)(1)  and  732(b)(1)  (19 
U.SC.  1671a(bKl)  and  1673(a)(bHl))  are 
eaci  I  amended  by  striking  out  "subpara- 
grai  h  (C),  (D),  (E),  or  (P)  of  section  771(9)" 
eaci  I  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thei  eof  "subparagraph  (C),  (D),  (E),  (F).  or 
(G)  of  section  771(9)". 

(2 1  Subsections  (gK2)  and  (hKl)  of  sec- 
tioi^  704  and  734  (19  U.S.C.  1671c:  1673c) 
are  feach  amended  by  striking  out  "subpara- 
grai  >h  (C),  (D),  (E),  and  (F)"  and  inserting 
in  I  eu  thereof  "subparagraph  (C),  (D),  (E), 
(P).  or  (G)". 

(3  I  Section  514  (19  UJS.C.  1514)  is  amend- 
ed )y  striking  out  "as  defined  in  section 
7711  9HC).  (D).  (E).  and  (P)  of  this  Act". 

(4 )  Subsection  (a)  of  section  516  (19  U.S.C. 
1511  >( a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thei  eof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"( 1)  Any  producer  of  a  raw  agricultural 
pro  luct  who  is  considered  under  section 
771i  4)(E)  to  be  part  of  the  industry  produc- 
ing a  processed  agricultural  product  of  the 
sanie  class  or  kind  as  the  designated  import- 
ed Merchandise  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
sect  ion,  be  treated  as  an  interested  party 
pro  lucing  such  processed  agricultural  prod- 
uct, '. 

SKC.  \i3.  IIKFIMTION  OF  INlMiCS'nC  SUBSIOY. 

action  771(5)  (19  U.S.C.  1677(5))  is 
am(  nded  to  read  as  follows: 

"<  5)  Subsidy.— 

"I  A)  In  general.— The  term  'subsidy'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  the  term  'bounty  or 
gra^it'  as  that  term  is  used  in  section  303  of 
thii  Act,  and  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to. 
the  following: 

"(i)  Any  export  subsidy  described  in 
Am  lex  A  to  the  Agreement  (relating  to  illus- 
tral  ive  list  of  export  subsidies). 

"I  ii)  The  following  domestic  subsidies,  if 
pro  ^ided  or  required  by  government  action 
to  1  specific  enterprise  or  industry,  or  group 
of  Enterprises  or  industries,  whether  public- 
ly ir  privately  owned  and  whether  paid  or 
bes  .owed  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  manu- 
fac  ure.  production,  or  export  of  any  class 
or  I  ind  of  merchandise: 

"I  I)  The  provision  of  capital,  loans  or  loan 
gui  rantees  on  terms  inconsistent  with  com- 
me  tiial  considerations. 

"  II)  The  provision  of  goods  or  services  at 
pre  Ferential  rates. 

"|III)  The  grant  of  funds  or  forgiveness  of 
deUt  to  cover  operating  losses  sustained  by  a 
specific  industry. 

"<IV)  The  assumption  of  any  costs  or  ex- 
pel ses  of  manufacture,  production,  and  dis- 
tril  ution. 
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"(B)  Si>EciAL  RULE.— In  applying  subpara- 
graph iA).  the  administering  authority,  in 
each  investigation,  shall  determine  whether 
the  benefits  under  the  bounty,  grant,  or 
subsidy  ftre  actually  paid  to  or  bestowed  on 
a  specific  enterprise  or  industry,  or  group  of 
enterprises  or  industries.  A  nominal  general 
availability,  under  the  terms  of  the  law  or 
rule  establishing  a  bounty,  grant,  or  subsi- 
dy, of  tile  benefits  thereunder  is  not  cause 
for  detennining  that  the  bounty,  grant,  or 
subsidy  Cannot  be,  or  has  not  been,  paid  to 
or  bestowed  on  a  specific  enterprise  or  in- 
dustry, o^  group  thereof. 

"(C)       pETERMINATION       OF       PREFERENTIAL 

RATES.— For  purposes  of  determining  under 
subparagraph  (A)(iiKII)  whether  the  rate  at 
which  goods  or  services  are  provided  is  pref- 
erential, the  administering  authority  shall 
compare  such  rate  with  the  following: 

"(1)  Tht  freely-available  and  market-deter- 
mined ra|«  at  which  such  or  similar  gcxxls  or 
services  are  provided  within  the  country. 

"(ii)  If  la  rate  cannot  be  determined  under 
clause  (i),  an  appropriate  rate  applicable  to 
transactions  regarding  such  or 
or  services,  including,  but  not 


external 
similar 
limited 
"(I)  t 
subject 


rate  (if  different  from  the  rate 
investigation)  at  which  the  gov- 
ernment'  provides  such  or  similar  goods  or 
services  for  export: 

"(II)  the  world  market  rate  if  any,  for 
such  or  amilar  goods  or  services;  or 

"(III)  the  freely  available  and  market-de- 
termined rate  at  which  such  or  similar 
goods  OB  services  are  provided  within  an- 
other ccuntry  that  has  a  market  for  the 
goods  or  service  that  is  similar  to  the 
market  of  the  country  subject  to  the  investi- 
gation.   I 

"(ill)  If  a  rate  cannot  be  determined  under 
clause  (ij),  a  rate  determined  by  the  admin- 
istering Authority,  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
informatiion  available  to  it,  that  reflects— 

"(I)  tne  cost  of  producing  the  goods  or 
providini  s  the  services:  and 

"(II)  a  reasonable  profit  for  such  produc- 
tion or  p  rovision,". 

S»X'.  I»4.    IIEFINITUIN  CIF  MATERIAL  INJURY  AND 
THREAT  OF  MATERIAL  INJURY. 

Section  771(7)  (19  U.S.C.  1677(7))  is 
amendec  — 

(1)  by  unending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read 
as  follow  b: 

"(B)  Volume  and  consequent  impact.— In 
making  its  determinations  under  sections 
703(a),  7D5(b),  733(a),  and  735(b),  the  Com- 
mission, in  each  case— 

"(1)  shi  ill  consider— 

"(I)  tie  volume  of  imports  of  the  mer- 
chandtec  which  is  the  subject  of  the  investi- 
gation' 

"(II)  ttie  effect  of  imports  of  that  mer- 
chandist  on  prices  in  the  United  States  for 
like  proc  ucts,  and 

"(III)  .he  impact  of  imports  of  such  mer- 
chandise on  domestic  producers  of  like  prod- 
ucts, bui,  only  in  the  context  of  production 
operation  within  the  United  States:  and 

"(ii)  rtay  consider  such  other  economic 
factors  is  are  relevant  to  the  determination 
regarding  whether  there  is  material  injury 
by  reasofi  of  imports. 

In  the  Notification  required  under  section 
705(d)  cB-  73S(d).  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
Commission  shall  explain  its  analysis  of 
each  factor  considered  under  clause  (i),  and 
identify  -each  factor  considered  under  clause 
(ii)  and  explain  in  full  its  relevance  to  the 
determination.": 

(2)  by  amending  subparagraph  (C)— 


(A)  by  amending  the  side  heading  to  read 
as  follows:  "(C)  Evaluation  op  relevant  fac- 
tors.—". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "price  undercutting" 
and  Inserting  "price  underselling"  in  clause 
(11). 

(C)  by  amending  clause  (Hi)— 

(1)  by  amending  that  part  that  precedes 
subclause  (I)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(Hi)  Impact  on  affected  domestic  indus- 
TRY.- In  examining  the  impact  required  to 
be  considered  under  subparagraph  (BXiii). 
the  Commission  shall  evaluate  all  relevant 
economic  factors  which  have  a  bearing  on 
the  state  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Including,  but  not  limited  to—",  and 

(ii)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing flush  sentence: 

'"The  Commission  shall  evaluate  all  relevant 
economic  factors  within  the  context  of  the 
business  cycle  and  conditions  of  competition 
that  are  distinctive  to  the  affected  indus- 
try.". 

(C)  by  amending  clause  (iv)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(iv)  Cumulation.— For  purposes  of 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii),  the  Commission  shall  cu- 
mulatively assess  the  volume  and  price  ef- 
fects of  imports  from  two  or  more  countries 
if  such  imports  compete  with  each  other, 
and  with  like  products  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, in  the  United  States  market,  and  if 
such  imports— 

"(I)  are  subject  to  any  investigation  under 
section  303,  701,  or  731; 

"(ID  are  subject  to  any  final  order  or  sus- 
pension agreement  resulting  from  an  inves- 
tigation imder  section  303,  701,  or  731:  or 

"(III)  were  entered  tiefore  any  quantita- 
tive restraint  was  imposed,  if  such  restraint 
was  the  basis  on  which  a  petition  filed 
under  section  303,  701,  or  731  was  with- 
drawn after  the  administering  authority 
made  an  affirmative  preliminary  determina- 
tion on  the  petition. 

Subclauses  (II)  and  (III)  apply  only  if  the 
order,  agreement,  or  restraint  concerned 
came  into  effect  within  the  12-month  period 
ending  on  the  date  the  investigation  with 
respect  to  which  this  clause  is  being  applied 
is  Initiated.",  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(V)  Exclusion  of  negligible  imports 
FROM  cumulation.- The  Commission  is  not 
required  to  apply  clause  (iv)  or  subpara- 
graph (P)(lli)  in  any  case  in  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  imports  of  the  mer- 
chandise subject  to  investigation  are  negligi- 
ble and  have  no  discemable  adverse  impact 
on  the  domestic  industry.  For  purposes  of 
making  such  a  determination,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  evaluate  all  relevant  economic 
factors  regarding  the  imports,  but  not  limit- 
ed to.  whether— 

"(I)  the  volume  and  market  share  of  the 
imports  are  negligible: 

"(II)  sales  transactions  involving  the  im- 
ptorts  are  isolated  and  sponulic:  and 

"(III)  the  domestic  market  for  the  like 
product  is  price  sensitive  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  product,  so  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  imports  can  result  in  price  suppres- 
sion or  depression."; 

(3)  by  amending  subparagraph  (E)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(E)  Special  rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph- 

"(i)  Standard  of  determination.— The 
presence  or  absence  of  any  factor  which  the 
Commission  is  required  to  evaluate  under 
subparagraph  (C)  or  (D)  shall  not  necessari- 
ly give  decisive  guidance  with  respect  to  the 


determination  by  the  Commission  of  materi- 
al injury. 

"(ii)  Geographically  isolated  markets.- 
In  determining  whether  material  injury,  the 
threat  of  material  injury,  or  the  material  re- 
tardation of  the  establishment  of  an  indus- 
try exists,  the  Commission  may  consider 
whether  imports  of  the  merchandise  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  investigation  have  his- 
torically supplied  a  substantial  proportion 
of  demand  in  a  geographically  isolated 
market,  and,  in  appropriate  circumstances, 
may  disregard  imports  the  merchandise  into 
such  a  geographically  isolated  market  in 
making  its  determination.  A  geographically 
isolated  market  is  one  in  which— 

"(I)  producers  located  within  such  market 
have  not  supplied  demand  in  that  market  to 
any  sut>stantial  degree  in  the  most  recent 
representative  period,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable likelihood  that  they  will  do  so  in 
the  future: 

"(ID  producers  have  made  no  significant 
effort  as  measured  by  capital  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment,  or  in  distribution  and 
marketing,  within  a  reasonably  recent 
period,  to  meet  demand  in  that  market,  and 
there  is  no  reasonable  likelihood  that  they 
will  do  so  in  the  future:  and 

"(III)  producers  located  outside  the  area 
have  historically  not  met  demand  within 
the  region  at  prices  reasonably  equivalent  to 
prices  prevailing  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  because  of  transportation,  insurance, 
or  other  costs  which  would  be  incurred  to 
ship  the  product  to  or  market  the  product 
in  the  geographically  isolated  market.":  and 

(4)  by  amending  subparagraph  (F)  (as 
amended  by  section  152(b))— 

(A)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
comma  at  the  end  of  clause  (i)(I):  ""provided 
by  a  foreign  country  and  effects  likely  to  be 
caused  by  the  subsidy", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iMVIII), 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  pericxi  at  the  end 
of  clause  (1)(IX)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  and",  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  clause  (1)  the 
following  new  sutxrlause: 

"(X)  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  focal  point  for  exports  of  the 
merchandise  by  reason  of  restraints  on  ex- 
ports of  the  merchandise  to,  or  on  imports 
of  the  merchandise  into,  third  country  mar- 
kets.", and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

"(iii)  Cumulation.- To  the  extent  practi- 
cable and  subject  to  paragraph  (CMv),  for 
purposes  of  clause  (i)  (III)  and  (IV),  the 
Commission  shall  cumulatively  assess  the 
volume  and  price  effects  of  imports  from 
two  or  more  countries  if  such  imports— 

"(I)  compete  with  each  other,  and  with 
like  products  of  the  domestic  industry,  in 
the  United  States  market:  and 

"(II)  are  subject  to  any  investigation 
under  section  303,  701,  or  731. 

"(iv)  Effect  of  dumping  in  third-country 
markets.— In  investigations  under  subtitle 
B,  the  Commission  shall  consider  whether 
dumping  in  third-country  markets,  as  evi- 
denced by  dumping  findings  or  antidumping 
remedies  in  other  GATT  member  markets 
against  the  same  class  or  kind  of  merchan- 
dise manufactured  or  exported  by  the  same 
party  as  under  investigation,  suggests  a 
threat  of  material  injury  to  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. In  the  course  of  its  investigation, 
the  Commission  shall  request  Information 
from  the  foreign  manufacturer,  exporter,  or 
United  States  importer  concerning  this 
issue.  If  the  foreign  manufacturer,  exporter. 


or  United  States  importer  does  not  provide 
specific  and  convincing  information  to  es- 
tablish that  there  is  no  threat  of  injury  to 
the  United  States  industry,  then  the  Com- 
mission may  draw  adverse  inferences.  For 
purposes  of  this  clause,  the  term  "GATT 
meml)er  market'  means  any  country  which 
is  a  signatory  to  The  Agreement  on  Imple- 
mentation of  Article  VI  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (relating  to 
antidumping  measures),  and  the  Ehiropean 
Community  shall  be  treated  as  being  one 
country.". 

SEl".  155.  PRKVKNTI<»N  OF  i;iRCliMVENTION  OF 
ANTIDUMPING  AND  COUNTERVAILING 
DITV  ORDERS. 

Section  771  (19  U.S.C.  1677)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

""(18)  Prevention  of  circumvention  of 
findings  and  orders.— 

"'(A)  Depinition.— As  used  in  this  para- 
graph, the  term  "order  or  finding'  means— 

""(i)  a  countervailing  duty  order  issued 
under  section  303  or  706: 

"(ii)  an  antidumping  duty  order  issued 
under  section  736:  or 

"(iii)  a  finding  issued  under  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  1921. 

"(B)  Dumping  or  subsidization  of  mer- 
chandise   COMPLETED    OR    ASSEMBLED    IN    THE 

UNITED  STATES.— If  R  product  which  is  within 
the  class  or  kind  of  merchandise  covered  by 
an  order  or  finding  is  completed  or  assem- 
bled in  the  United  States  with  parts  or  com- 
ponents imported  from  the  country  covered 
by  such  order  or  finding:  the  order  or  find- 
ing shall  apply  to  those  parts  or  components 
used  in  the  completion  or  assembly  of  the 
merchandise  in  the  United  States,  if — 

"(i)  substantially  all  the  parts  and  compo- 
nents are  imported  from  the  country  cov- 
ered by  the  order  or  finding: 

"(ii)  the  value  added  in  the  United  States 
is  small  in  relation  to  the  total  value  of  the 
merchandise  entered  into  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States:  and 

"(iii)  the  parts  or  components  were  pro- 
duced or  exported  by  a  company  related  to 
the  company  performing  the  completion  or 
assembly  in  the  United  States. 

"(C)  Dumping  or  subsidization  of  mer- 
chandise COMPLETED  OR  ASSEMBLED  IN  THIRD 

countries.— If  the  administering  authority 
decides  such  action  to  be  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent significant  evasion  of  an  order  or  find- 
ing, the  administering  authority  may  in- 
clude in  the  order  or  finding  merchandise  of 
the  class  or  kind  covered  by  the  order  or 
finding  that  is  completed  or  assembled  in  a 
third  country  before  importation  into  the 
United  SUtes  if — 

"(i)  substantially  all  the  parts  and  compo- 
nents are  imported  from  a  country  covered 
by  the  order  or  finding; 

"(ii)  the  value  added  in  the  third  country 
is  small  in  relation  to  the  total  value  of  the 
merchandise  imported  into  the  United 
States:  and 

""(ill)  the  parts  or  components  were  pro- 
duced or  exported  by  a  company  related  to 
the  company  performing  the  completion  or 
assembly  in  the  third  country. 

"(D)  Minor  alterations  of  merchan- 
dise.—The  class  or  kind  of  merchandise  sub- 
ject to  an  order  or  finding  shall  presump- 
tively include  articles  altered  in  form  or  ap- 
pearance in  minor  respects  (including  raw 
agricultural  products  that  have  undergone 
minor  processing),  and  whether  or  not  in- 
cluded in  the  same  tariff  classification  after 
such  alteration,  if  such  alteration  does  not 
result  in  a  change  in  the  class  or  kind  of  the 
merchandise,  and  unless  the  administering 
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muthority  detcnolnes  that  It  would  be  un- 
necessary to  consider  the  altered  merchan- 
dise within  the  scope  of  the  order  or  find- 
ing.". 

sac  IM.  MVBmiONARY  INPIT  DUMPINC. 

(a)  IM  GnmLU.— Section  771  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  UJS.C.  1677)  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(19)  DnmsioiiAKT  infot  DUiiPiifG.— Di- 
versionary input  dumping  occurs  when  any 
material  or  component— 

"(A)  which  is  incorporated  into  the  mer- 
chandlae  under  investigation:  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which,  either— 

(I)  during  the  6-year  period  occurring 
before  the  date  on  which  the  investigation 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  was  com- 
menced— 

"(I)  an  antidumping  duty  order  was  issued 
under  section  736: 

"(II)  an  investigation  was  suspended 
under  section  734;  or 

"(in)  a  review  occurred  under  section  751; 
or 

(II)  an  agreement,  arrangement,  or  under- 
standing containing  quantitative  limita- 
tions, restrictions,  or  other  terms  relating  to 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
such  material  or  component  on  which  an  in- 
vestigation termination  under  section  734 
was  based  was  entered  into  or  undertaken 
after  a  preliminary  determination  was  made 
during  the  6-year  period  referred  to  in 
clause  (i)  by  the  United  States  and  a  coun- 
try; 

is  purchased  by  the  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer of  such  merchandise  at  a  price  that  is 
less  than  the  input  value  of  such  material  or 
component  determined  under  section 
773(eK4).". 

(b)  Ihvistigation  op  Diversionary  Inpitt 
DimpiMG.- 

(1)  Section  733  (19  UJS.C.  1673a)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Ihvestigatioh  or  Diversionary  Input 
Dumping.— The  administering  authority 
shall  investigate  whether  diversionary  input 
dumping  is  occurring  whenever— 

"(1)  the  administering  authority  has  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  or  suspect  that 
diversionary  input  dumping  is  occurring; 

"(2)  a  material  or  component  described  in 
clause  (ii)  of  section  771(18KA)  is  routinely 
used  as  a  major  material  or  component  in 
manufacturing  or  producing  the  merchan- 
dise under  investigation  such  that  it  has  a 
significant  effect  on  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing the  merchandise;  and 

"(3)  official  government  statistics  or  other 
reliable,  generally  accepted  trade  statistics 
indicate  that  subsequent  to  the  issuance  of 
an  antidumping  duty  order  under  section 
736  or  the  entry  into  force  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement  or  arrangement  relating  to 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
the  material  or  component,  the  following 
changes  have  occurred,  as  measured  by 
quantity  or  market  share— 

"(A)  shipments  to  the  United  States  of 
the  material  or  component  have  decreased 
absolutely  or  the  rate  of  increase  of  such 
shipments  has  decreased,  and 

"(B)  shipments  to  the  United  States  of 
the  merchandise  imder  investigation  have 
increased.". 

(2)  Section  733(b)  (19  U.S.C.  1673b(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Diversionary  input  dumping.- If, 
before  making  a  preliminary  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2).  the  administer- 
ing   authority    determines    that    there    is 
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real  on  to  believe  or  suspect  that  diversion- 
ary I  input  dumping  is  occurring,  the  period 
of  time  within  which  a  preliminary  determi- 
nation must  be  made  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or 
(2)^hall  be  extended  to  190  days  (240  days 
in  maes  declared  extraordinarily  complicat- 
ed ander  subsection  (O)  after  the  date  on 
whlfih  the  petition  is  filed  under  section 
732((b)  or  the  date  on  which  the  investiga- 
tioq  is  initiated  under  section  732(a).". 

Section  735(a>  (19  U.S.C.  1673d(a))  U 
ided  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
^wing  new  paragraph: 
I)  Diversionary  input  dumping.— If. 
making  a  preliminary  determination 
und^r  section  733(b).  the  administering  au- 
thority determines  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  or  suspect  that  diversionary  input 
dun^ping  is  occurring,  the  period  of  time 
\m  which  a  final  determination  must  be 
(e  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  extended 
)5  days  (165  days  if  paragraph  (2)  ap- 
!)  after  the  date  on  which  the  prelimi- 
determination  was  made  under  section 
J).". 

I  Determination  op  Input  Value.— 
Section  773(a)  (19  U.S.C.  1677b(a))  is 
ided  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
kwing: 
"(p)  Diversionary  input  dumping.— Not- 
witlistanding  paragraph  (1).  if  the  adminis- 
terihg  authority  determines  that  diversion- 
ary Input  dumping  is  occurring  with  respect 
to  t^e  merchandise  under  investigation,  the 
for^gn  market  value  of  such  merchandise 
be  the  constructed  value  of  such  mer- 
iidise  determined  under  subsection  (e).". 
Section  773(e)  (19  U.S.C.  1677b(e))  is 
fided  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 
"(ll )  Diversionary  input  dumping.— 
"(A)  In  general.— If  the  administering  au- 
thority determines  that  diversionary  input 
dun  ping  is  occurring,  the  constructed  value 
of  t  le  merchandise  subject  to  investigation 
tha  is  otherwise  calculated  under  this  sub- 
sect  ion  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equ  ll  to  the  excess  of — 

"(  )  the  input  value  of  the  material  or 
con  ponent  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B),  over 

"( ii)  the  price  at  which  the  manufacturer 
or  I  roducer  of  the  merchandise  under  inves- 
tiga  tion  purchased  the  material  or  compo- 
nen;. 

"( B)  Determination  op  input  value  op  ma- 
ter ALS  AND  COMPONENTS.— 

"(i)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
par  «raph,  and  subject  to  clause  (ii),  the 
inpi  It  value  of  any  material  or  component 
invi  Ived  in  diversionary  input  dumping  is 
the  value  of  the  material  or  component  de- 
ten  lined  by  the  administering  authority  on 
the  basis  of— 

"<  I)  if  section  771(19)(B)(i)  applies  to  the 
mal  erial  or  component,  the  foreign  market 
vail  e  determined  under  the  appropriate 
pro  seeding  referred  to  in  such  section:  or 

•(  ID  if  section  771(19)(B)(ii)  applies  to  the 
mal  erial  or  component,  the  foreign  market 
vail  le  calculated  for  purposes  of  the  prelimi- 
narf  affirmative  determination  concerned 
or  i  value  determined  on  the  basis  of  reli- 
ablt  information  presented  by  parties 
dui  ing  the  Investigation  or  otherwise  avail- 
abli :  to  the  Commission. 

"I  ii)  Adjustment.— If  the  administering 
aut  lority  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
vail  le  determined  under  clause  (i)  does  not 
accu^tely  reflect  the  competitive  benefit 
tha  t.  the  material  or  component  gives  to  the 
ma  luf  acturer  or  producer  of  the  merchan- 
dise subject  to  investigation,  the  administer- 
ingj  authority  may  appropriately  adjust  the 
valfie  to  reflect  the  value  of  that  benefit.". 
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IJ(-ATI(>N  (IF  (-(>UNTERVAII.IN(i  OlITY 
iJtWS  TO  NON-MARKKT  ECUNOMY 
COUNTRIKS. 

(a)  TitLE  VII  Amendment.— Section  701 
(19  U.S.C.  1671)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  I  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  si^bsections  (d)  and  (e).  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  I  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following: 

"(C)  TREATMENT  OP  NoN-MaRKET  ECONOMY 

Countries.- The  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
apply  with  respect  to  any  non-market  econ- 
omy couiitry  (as  defined  in  section  406(e)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974)  to  the  extent  that 
the  administering  authority  can  reasonably 
identify,  and  determine  the  amount  of,  a 
subsidy  brovided  by  that  country.". 

(b)  SicTioN  303  Amendments.— Section 
303(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1303(a))  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  pMlding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  Ttie  provisions  of  this  section  apply 
with  rea>ect  to  any  non-market  e<»nomy 
country  las  defined  in  section  406(e)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974)  to  the  extent  that  the 
administering  authority  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 777(1))  can  reasonably  identify,  and  de- 
termine the  amount  of,  a  grant  or  bounty 
provideaby  that  country.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(as  defined  in  section 
777(1))"  In  subsection  (b). 

sec.  \w.  ALcess  to  in^'ormation. 
Sectlo^  777  (19  U.S.C.  1677f)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (bKl)(B>(ii)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  a  Btatement  to  the  administering  au- 
thority ttiat  the  business  proprietary  infor- 
mation iB  of  a  type  that  should  not  be  re- 
leased under  administrative  protective 
order,  or  a  statement  to  the  Commission 
that  inQ>rmation  should  not  be  released 
under  acininistrative  protective  order."; 

(2)  by  Amending  subsection  (c)(1)— 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
as  foUovw: 

"(A)  la  GENERAL.— Upon  receipt  of  an  ap- 
plication! (before  or  after  receipt  of  the  in- 
formatioki  requested)  which  describes  in 
general  [terms  the  information  requested 
and  sets!  forth  the  reasons  for  the  request, 
the  admpiistering  authority  or  the  Commis- 
sion maf  make  all  business  proprietary  in- 
formaticin  presented  to,  or  obtained  by  it, 
during  alproceeding  (except  privileged  infor- 
mation, classified  information,  and  informa- 
tion of  a  type  which  the  administering  au- 
thority or  the  Commission  determines 
should  not  be  released  under  administrative 
protective  order)  available  under  a  protec- 
tive orde^  described  in  subparagraph  (B).  re- 
gardless iof  when  the  information  is  submit- 
ted during  a  proceeding.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(C)  T^ME  LIMITATION.— The  administering 
authorittr  shall  determine  whether  to  make 
information  available  under  this  paragraph 
not  later  than  14  days  (or  21  days  if  the 
statements  described  in  subsection 
(b)(l)(BJ(ii)  are  submitted  with  such  infor- 
mation) bfter  the  date  on  which  an  applica- 
tion for  disclosure  is  submitted  under  sub- 
paragraoh  (A);  except  that  the  administer- 
ing auttv>rity  may  extend  the  14-day  or  21- 
day  limitation,  as  the  case  may  be.  by  not 
more  than  10  additional  days  if  the  informa- 
tion is  laiusually  voluminous  or  complex.  If 
the  determination  is  affirmative,  business 
proprietliry  information  already  submitted 
to  the  administering  authority  shall  be 
made  available,  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  protective  order,  on  the 


date  such  determination  occurs.  Business 
proprietary  information  submitted  to  the 
administering  authority  after  such  determi- 
nation shall  be  served  as  required  by  subsec- 
tion (d). 

'•(D)  Failure  to  disclose.— If  a  person 
submitting  information  refuses  to  disclose 
business  proprietary  information  which  the 
administering  authority  determines  should 
be  released  under  a  protective  order  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B).  the  administer- 
ing authority  shall  return  the  information, 
and  any  nonconfidential  summary  thereof, 
to  the  person  submitting  it  and  shall  not 
consider  them. 

"(E)  Diversionary  input  dumping  pro- 
ceedings.—In  investigations  of  diversionary 
input  dumping,  the  administering  authority 
may  release  under  administrative  protective 
order,  in  accordance  with  this  subsection, 
any  information  designated  as  business  pro- 
prietary information  by  the  person  submit- 
ting it.  whether  or  not  submitted  in  the 
same  proceeding,  except  that  information 
submitted  before  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 771(19)  shall  not  be  released  under  ad- 
ministrative protective  order  without  the 
consent  of  the  party  without  submitting 
It.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(d)  Service.— Any  party  submitting  busi- 
ness proprietary  information  to  the  admin- 
istering authority  during  a  proceeding  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  serve  the  information 
upon  all  other  parties  to  the  proceeding,  if 
the  information  is  covered  by  a  protective 
order.  The  administering  authority  shall 
not  accept  any  such  information  that  Is  not 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  service  and 
a  copy  of  the  protective  order  version  of  the 
document  containing  the  information.  Busi- 
ness proprietary  information  shall  only  be 
served  upon  parties  that  are  subject  to  pro- 
tective order,  however,  a  nonconfidential 
summary  thereof  shall  be  served  upon  all 
other  purties. 

"(e)  Timely  Submissions.— Information 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  administering  au- 
thority during  the  course  of  a  proceeding  on 
a  timely  basis  and  shall  be  subject  to  com- 
ment by  other  parties  within  such  reasona- 
ble time  as  the  administering  authority 
shall  provide.  If  information  is  submitted 
without  an  adequate  opportunity  for  other 
parties  to  comment  thereon,  the  administer- 
ing authority  shall  return  the  information 
to  the  party  submitting  it  and  shall  not  con- 
sider It.". 

SEC.  I5».  drawback  TRKATMKNT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  779  (19  U.S.C. 
1677h)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be 
treated  as  any  other  customs  duties."  and 
inserting  "shall  not  be  treated  as  being  reg- 
ular customs  duties.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  section  heading  for  such  section 
779  is  amended  by  striking  out  "DRAW- 
BACKS" and  inserting  "DRAWBACK  TREAT- 
MENT". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  title  VII  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Drawbacks."  in 
the  entry  for  section  779  and  inserting 
"Drawback  treatment.". 

SEC.  160.  application  OF  COUNTERVAILIN(;  AND 
ANTIDl'MPINC  DITUS  TO  GOVERN- 
MENTAL  IMPORTATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subtitle  D  (19  U.S.C. 
1677  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  7M.  APPLICATION  OF  TITLE  TO  (iOVERNMEN- 
TAL  IMPORTATIONS. 

"Merchandise  imported  by,  or  for  the  use 
of,  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 


ment is  not  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
thU  title.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The   table 
of  contents  for  title  VII   is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  780.  Application  of  title  to  governmen- 
tal importations.". 

SRC,  ICI.  CERTIFICATION  OF  SUKMiSSIONK  IN 
COIINTERVAILINt;  ANI>  ANTIIHIMPINC 
FRtM'KEniNCS. 

Section  776  (19  U.S.C.  1677e)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respectively: 

(2)  by  amending  the  sideheading  to  sub- 
section (b)  (as  so  redesignated)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(b)  Verification.—":  and 

(3)  by  inseriing  before  such  subsection  (b) 
the  following: 

"(a)  Certification  of  Submissions.— Any 
person  providing  factual  information  to  the 
administering  authority  or  the  Commission 
in  connection  with  a  proceeding  under  this 
title  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner  or  any  other 
interested  party  shall  certify  that  such  in- 
formation is  accurate  and  complete  to  the 
best  of  that  person's  knowledge.". 

SfX:  ISZ.  KXPlJVNATION  OF  SI(;NIFICANT  DEVI- 
ATIONS FROM  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRECEDENT. 

(a)  Final  Determinations.— Sections 
705(d)  and  735(d)  (19  U.S.C.  1671d(d))  and 
1673d(d))  are  each  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"If  there  is  any  significant  deviation  from 
established  administrative  precedent  in  the 
determination  of  the  administering  author- 
ity, the  notification  required  of  the  adminis- 
trative authority  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  contain  an  explanation  of  the 
deviation.". 

(b)  Administrative  Review.— Section  751 
( 19  U.S.C.  1675)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Deviation  From  Administrative 
Precedent.— If  there  is  any  significant  devi- 
ation from  established  administrative  prece- 
dent in  any  determination  made  by  the  ad- 
ministrative authority  under  this  section, 
the  notice  required  to  be  published  under 
this  section  with  resptect  to  the  determina- 
tion shall  contain  an  explanation  of  the  de- 
viation.". 

SEC.  lU.  CORREtTION  OF  MINISTERIAL  ERRORS. 

(a)  Final  Determinations.— Sections  705 
and  735  (19  U.S.C.  1671d  and  1673d)  are 
each  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Correction  of  Ministerial  Errors.— 
The  administering  authority  shall  establish 
pr<x;edures  for  the  correction  of  ministerial 
errors  in  final  determinations  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  determinations  are 
issued  under  this  section.  Such  procedures 
shall  ensure  opportunity  for  interested  par- 
ties to  present  their  views  regarding  any 
such  errors.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  'ministerial  error'  Includes  errors  in 
addition,  subtraction,  or  other  arithmetic 
function,  clerical  errors  resulting  from  inac- 
curate copying,  duplication,  or  the  like,  and 
any  other  type  of  unintentional  error  which 
the  administering  authority  considers  minis- 
terial.". 

(b)  Administrative  Review.— Section  751 
(19  U.S.C.  1675)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Correction  of  Ministerial  Errors.— 
The  administering  authority  shall  establish 
procedures  for  the  correction  of  ministerial 
errors  in  final  determinations  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  determinations  are 
Issued  under  this  section.  Such  procedures 
shall  ensure  opportunity  for  interested  par- 
ties to  present  their  views  regarding  any 


such  errors.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  'ministerial  error'  includes  errors  In 
addition,  subtraction,  or  other  arithmetic 
function,  clerical  errors  resulting  from  Inac- 
curate copying,  duplication,  or  the  like,  and 
any  other  type  of  unintentional  error  which 
the  administering  authority  considers  minis- 
terial.". 

SM'.  I«4.  IMtWN.STREAM  PRODUCT  MONITORING. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Subtitle  D  (19  U.S.C. 
1677  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"HVX:  7HI.  IMIWNSTREAM  PRODUCT  MONITORING. 

"(a)  Definitions.- As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  The  term  'component  part'  means  an 
imported  article  that— 

"(A)  during  the  5-year  period  before  the 
date  on  which  a  petition  is  filed  under  sub- 
section (b)  has  been  subject  to— 

"(i)  an  order  issued  under  this  title  impos- 
ing a  countervailing  duty  or  antidumping 
duty  of  15  percent  ad  valorem  or  higher,  or 

"(il)  an  agreement  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 704  or  734  after  a  preliminary  affirma- 
tive determination  under  section  703(b)  or 
733(bKl)  was  made  involving  an  estimated 
net  subsidy  or  net  dumping  margin  of  15 
percent  ad  valorem  or  higher,  and 

"(B)  because  of  its  inherent  characteris- 
tics is  routinely  used  as  a  major  part,  (»m- 
ponent,  assembly,  subassembly,  or  material 
in  other  manufactured  articles. 

"(2)  The  term  'downstream  product' 
means  any  imported  manufactured  article 
into  which  Is  incorporated  any  component 
part. 

"(b)  Petition  Requesting  Monitoring.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  domestic  producer  of 
an  article  that  is  like  a  component  part  or  a 
downstream  product  may  petition  the  ad- 
ministering authority  to  designate  a  down- 
stream product  for  monitoring  under  sub- 
section (c).  The  petition  shall  specify— 

"(A)  the  downstream  product; 

"(B)  the  component  product  incorporated 
Into  such  downstream  product;  and 

"(C)  reasons  for  suspecting  the  likely  di- 
version, as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  anti- 
dumping or  countervailing  duties,  of  exports 
of  the  component  part  to  the  United  States 
into  increased  production  and  exportation 
to  the  United  States  of  such  downstream 
product. 

"(2)  Action  on  petitions.— Within  14  days 
after  receiving  a  petition,  the  administering 
authority  shall  determine  whether  there  Is 
a  reasonable  likelihood  that  imports  into 
the  United  States  of  the  downstream  prod- 
uct will  increase  as  an  indirect  result  of  any 
diversion  with  respect  to  component  parts. 
In  making  such  a  determination,  the  admin- 
istering authority  may.  if  appropriate,  take 
into  account  such  factors  as — 

"(A)  the  value  of  the  component  part  in 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  downstream 
product; 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  component 
part  has  been  substantially  transformed  as 
a  result  of  its  incorporation  into  the  down- 
stream product;  and 

"(C)  the  relationship  between  the  produc- 
ers of  component  parts  and  producers  of 
downstream  products. 

"(3)  Publication  of  determination.— The 
administering  authority  shall  publish  notice 
of  each  determination  under  paragraph  (2) 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  Determinations  not  subject  to  jitoi- 
cial  review.— a  determination  by  the  ad- 
ministering authority  under  paragraph  (2) 
is  not  subject  to  judicial  review. 
"(c)  ITC  Monitoring.— 
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"(1)  Notice  to  nc.— The  administering  au- 
thority shall  Immediately  inform  the  Com- 
minion  of  an  affirmative  determination 
under  subsecUon  (bK3)  regarding  a  down- 
stream product 

"(2)  MoNTTORiNG.— The  Commission  shall 
immediately  commence  the  monitoring  of 
the  volume  of  trade  in  downstream  products 
regarding  which  notice  is  received  under 
paragraph  (1).  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
Imports  of  a  downstream  product  being 
monitored  increased  during  any  calendar 
quarter  by  5  percent  or  more  over  the  pre- 
ceding quarter,  the  Commission  shall  ana- 
lyse that  increase  in  the  context  of  overall 
economic  conditions  in  that  product  sector. 

"(3)  RxpoRTS.— The  Commission  shall 
make  quarterly  reports  to  the  administering 
authority  regarding  the  monitoring  and 
analyses  undertaken  under  paragraph  (2). 
The  Commission  shall  make  the  reports 
available  to  the  public. 

"(d)  Action  oh  Basis  op  Monitoring  Re- 
POKTS.— The  administering  authority  shall 
review  the  information  in  the  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission  under  subsection 
<c)  and— 

"(1)  consider  the  information  in  determin- 
ing whether  to  initiate  an  investigation 
under  section  702(a)  or  732(a>  regarding  any 
downstream  product:  and 

"(2)  request  the  Commission  to  cease  mon- 
itoring any  downstream  product  if  the  infor- 
mation indicates  that  imports  into  the 
United  States  are  not  increasing  and  there 
is  no  reasonable  likelihood  of  diversion  with 
respect  to  component  parts.". 

(b)  CoNTORMiNG  AMENDMENT.— The  table 
of  contents  for  title  VII  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  following: 

"Sec.   781.   Downstream   product   monitor- 
ing.". 

SEC.  Itt.  MltLTIPLE  OFFENDERS. 

(a)  DEFiNmoNs.— As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "Act"  means  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930. 

(2)  The  term  "antidimiping  action" 
means— 

(A)  an  antidumping  duty  order  published 
under  section  736  of  the  Act;  or 

(B)  a  suspension  agreement  entered  into 
under  section  734  of  the  Act.  but  only  if  a 
final  dumping  margin  is  assessed. 

(3)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
United  States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

(4)  The  term  "eligible  domestic  entity" 
means— 

(A)  a  manufacturer  or  producer  in  the 
United  States;  or 

(B)  a  certified  union  or  recognized  union 
or  group  of  workers  which  is  representative 
of  an  industry  in  the  United  States; 

that  produces  a  product  that  is— 

(i)  like  or  directly  competitive  with  mer- 
chandise that  is  subject  to  an  antidumping 
order,  or 

(ii)  is  similar  enough  to  such  merchandise 
as  to  be  considered  for  inclusion  with  such 
merchandise  in  a  product  monitoring  cate- 
gory established  under  this  section. 

(5)  The  term  "first  offender"  means  any 
foreign  manufacturer  or  producer  for  which 
a  dumping  margin  has  lieen  finally  deter- 
mined under  an  antidumping  action  with  re- 
spect to  a  product  included  in  a  product 
monitoring  category. 

(8)  The  term  "multiple  offender"  means 
any  foreign  manufacturer  or  producer  for 
which  a  dimiping  margin  has  been  finally 
determined  under  3  or  more  antidumping 
actions  imposed  within  any  period  of  10  con- 
secutive 12-month  periods  with  respect  to 


on^  or  more  products  included  in  a  product 
monitoring  category. 

(7)  The  term  "second  offender"  means 
any  foreign  manufacturer  or  producer  for 
wMch  a  dumping  margin  has  been  finally 
determined  under  2  antidumping  actions  im- 
pofed  within  any  period  of  10  consecutive 
12-tnonth  periods  with  respect  to  one  or 
more  products  included  in  a  product  moni- 
toring category. 

(>)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(>)  The  term  "TSUS"  means  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  UJS.C. 
1202). 

(b)   ESTABUSKMENT   OF   PRODUCT   MONITOR- 

INQ  Category.— 

(|)  An  eligible  domestic  equity  may  file  a 
petition  with  the  Secretary  requesting  that 
a  product  monitoring  category  be  estab- 
lished. 

(k)  A  petition  submitted  under  paragraph 
(llT  shall  include  such  information  as  the 
Setretary  considers  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate, including,  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  the  specification  of  a  general  category 
of  broducts  based  on  the  products  produced 
by '  each  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  for 
wl^ich  a  dumping  margin  was  determined 
with  respect  to  the  antidumping  action  on 
wMch  the  (>etition  is  based; 

(B)  the  specification,  by  TSUS  item  num- 
ber or  other  appropriate  classification,  of 
ea^h  kind  of  proiiduct  within  the  general  cat- 
egory specified  under  subparagraph  (A) 
thit  the  petitioner  wishes  included  or  ex- 
clilded  from  the  requested  product  monitor- 
ing category,  and  the  reasons  for  requesting 

usion  or  exclusion:  and 
)  the  specification  of  any  kind  of  prod- 
not  specified  under  subparagraph  (B) 
.t  the  petitioner  wishes  included  in  the 
uested  category. 

)  Upon  receiving  a  petition  under  para- 
ph ( 1 ),  the  Secretary  shall— 
)    verify    the    antidumping    action    on 
wl^ich  the  petition  is  based; 

)  upon  verification,  determine  if  the  pe- 
titioner is  an  eligible  domestic  entity;  and 
)  if  an  eligible  domestic  entity,  promptly 
imit  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  the  Com- 
ion  and  direct  the  Commission  to  estab- 
a  product  monitoring  category  with  re- 
spect to  the  product  to  which  the  antidump- 
action  applies. 
)  Action  by  Commission.— 
1)  After  being  directed  by  the  Secretary 
er  subsection  (b)(3)(C),  the  Commission 
1— 

)  publish  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
t  the  request  has  been  received;  and 
)  provide  opportunity  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  views  regarding  the  establishment  of 
thp  requested  product  monitoring  category, 
including  a  public  hearing  if  requested  by 
am'  interested  person. 

(2)  Within  90  days  after  receiving  such  a 
request,  the  Commission,  after  taking  into 
account  the  information  in  the  petition,  the 
vilws  received  under  paragraph  (1KB),  and 
aqy  other  factor  it  considers  relevant,  shall 
e^blish  a  product  monitoring  category, 
u4ng  the  appropriate  TSUS  item  classifica- 
tions, consisting  of  similar  articles  that  are 
mimufactured  or  produced  by  similar  proc- 
ess and  that  have  similar  uses. 

(3)  Upon  petition  by  an  interested  person, 
01*  upon  its  own  motion,  the  Commission 
n^y,  after  providing  opportunity  for  the 
p^sentation  of  views  by  other  interested 
persons,  modify  a  product  monitoring  cate- 
gpry  to  the  extent  considered  necessary  or 
appropriate. 
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(d)  Ac  noN  After  Estabuskment  of  Prod- 
uct MofiTORiNG  Categories  With  Respect 
to  fTRST  Offenders.— 

( 1 )  After  a  product  monitoring  category  is 
establislied,  any  eligible  domestic  entity 
may  request  the  Secretary  to  monitor  the 
importa^tion  into  the  United  States  of  any 
product  that— 

(A)  is  Included  in  that  category;  and 

(B)  is  produced  by  any  first  offender  with 
respect  to  that  category. 

(2)  After  receiving  a  request  under  para- 
graph (1 )  regarding  an  imported  article  pro- 
duced fy  a  first  offender,  the  Secretary 
shall  d^ide  whether  there  is  a  reasonable 
likelihood  that  sales  at  less  than  fair  value 
in  the  United  States  of  such  product  may 
occur.  If  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  is  af- 
firmative, the  Secretary  shall  monitor  the 
importi^ion  into  the  United  States  of  such 
producU 

(3)  If  the  monitoring  implemented  under 
paragraph  (2)  results  in  information  indicat- 
ing a  reasonable  likelihood  that  the  import- 
ed product  is  being  sold  in  the  United  States 
at  less  than  fair  value,  the  Secretary  shall 
immediately  initiate  an  investigation  with 
respect  to  the  product  under  section  732(a) 
of  the  Act.  unless  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  c  omestic  nuuiuf acturers  or  producers 
of  the  ike  or  directly  competitive  product 
request  that  such  investigation  not  be  initi- 
ated. 

(e)  Action  After  Establishment  of  Prod- 
uct Mca<iTORiNG  Categories  With  Respect 
TO  Second  Offendims.— 

( 1 )  After  a  product  monitoring  category  is 
established,  the  Secretary  shall  monitor  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  all 
productts  within  that  category  that  are  pro- 
duced l^y  each  second  offender  with  respect 
to  that  category. 

(2)  If  the  monitoring  implemented  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  results  in  information  indicat- 
ing a  reasonable  likelihood  that  one  or  more 
of  such  products  is  being  sold  in  the  United 
States  %t  less  than  fair  value,  the  Secretary 
shall  iihmediately  initiate  an  investigation 
with  refpect  to  each  of  such  products  under 
section  r732(a)  of  the  Act. 

(f )  Action  After  E^tabushment  of  Prod- 
uct MdNITORING  CaTE(H>RIES  WITH  RESPECT 

to  MuUriPLE  Offenders.— 

(1)  Alter  a  product  monitoring  category  is 
establiaied.  the  Secretary  shall  monitor  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  all 
products  in  that  category,  and  products  that 
are  in  any  related  product  category,  that  are 
produced  by  each  multiple  offender  with  re- 
spect to  that  category. 

(2)  II  the  monitoring  implemented  under 
paragraph  (1)  results  in  evidence  that  one 
or  mort  of  such  products  is  being  sold  in  the 
United  States  at  less  than  fair  value,  the 
Secretary  shall  immediately  initiate  an  in- 
vestigation with  respect  to  each  of  such 
products  under  section  732(a)  of  the  Act. 

(g)  SPECIAL  Rules  Relating  to  Investiga- 
tions Initiated  Under  This  Section.— In 
applyli|g  the  provisions  of  subtitle  B  of  title 
VII  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  an  investiga- 
tion th  \l  is  initiated  as  required  under  para- 
graph ( 1  )— 

(1)  the  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
shall  «xpedite  the  proceedings  under  sec- 
tions 733  and  735  of  the  Act  to  the  maxi- 
mum e  (tent  possible; 

(2)  critical  circumstances  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  exist  for  purposes  of  sections 
733(e)  luid  735(aK3)  of  the  Act;  and 

(3)  the  Commission,  in  making  its  determi- 
nation;! regarding  whether  or  not  material 
injury  or  the  threat  thereof  to  the  domestic 
industi  y  exists,  shall  take  into  account  any 
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effect  on  the  industry  that  may  have  been 
caused  by  a  previous  dumping  by  the  first, 
second,  or  multiple  offender,  as  the  case 
may  be,  involved  in  the  investigation. 

(h)  Treatment  of  Prior  Offenses.— Any 
foreign  manufacturer  or  producer  for  which 
a  final  dumping  margin  was  determined 
under  one  or  more  antidumping  actions  im- 
posed after  January  1.  1980,  and  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  one  or  more  products  in  a  product 
monitoring  category  established  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  treated  as  a  second  of- 
fender under  this  section  if.  within  the  10- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  a  dumping  margin  for 
that  manufacturer  or  producer  is  deter- 
mined under  an  antidumping  action  with  re- 
spect to  a  product  in  the  same  category. 

SEC.  !««.  CIVIL  ACTIONS  KX)R  RECOVERY  OK  OAM- 
ACES. 

Section  801  of  the  Act  of  September  8, 
1916  (39  SUt.  198;  15  U.S.C.  72)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "That  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for"  in  the  first  undesignated  paragraph 
of  such  section  and  inserting  "(a)  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  an  'unfair  competitive 
act'  exists  if"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  import,  sell  or 
cause"  in  subsection  (a)  (as  so  designated  by 
paragraph  (1))  and  inserting  "imports,  sells 
or  causes"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  undesignat- 
ed paragraph; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Any  t>erson  injured  in 
his  business  or  property  by  reason  of  any 
violation  of.  or  combination  or  conspiracy  to 
violate,  this  section."  in  the  third  undesig- 
nated paragraph  and  inserting  "(b)  Any 
person  that  is  injured  in  his  business  or 
property  by  reason  of  the  commission  of.  or 
the  combination  or  conspiracy  to  commit, 
an  unfair  competitive  act";  and 

(5)  by  amending  the  fourth  undesignated 
paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  may  not  be  construed  to  deprive  the 
proper  State  courts  of  jurisdiction  in  actions 
for  damages  under  the  section. 

"(2)  The  term  'actual  market  value'  means 
foreign  market  value  as  determined  under 
section  773  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

"(3)If— 

"(A)  the  person  against  whom  a  suit  is 
brought  under  subsection  (b)  is.  or  has  been, 
a  multiple  offender  within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (a)(6)  of  section  165  of  the  Trade 
and  International  Economic  Policy  Act  of 
1987  with  respect  to  a  product  monitoring 
category  established  under  that  section:  and 

"(B)  the  articles  involved  in  the  alleged 
unfair  competitive  act  under  the  suit  are  in- 
cluded within  the  same  product  monitoring 
category; 

then  there  is  a  rebuttable  presumption  that 
an  act  committed  by  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer under  subsection  (a)  was  committed 
with  intent  of  destroying  or  injuring  an  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  With  respect  to 
any  suit  brought  under  this  section  in  which 
such  a  rebuttable  presumption  applies,  re- 
covery shall  be  limited  to  the  actual  dam- 
ages sustained  and  the  cost  of  the  suit,  in- 
cluding a  reasonable  attorney's  fee". 

SEC  I«7.  COMPENSATION  AWARDS. 

(a)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "Act"  means  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930. 

(2)  The  term  "affected  domestic  produc- 
er" means  any  manufacturer  or  producer 
within  the  domestic  industry  with  respect  to 
which  an  affirmative  injury  determination 


was  made  in  connection  with  an  antidump- 
ing order. 

(3)  The  term  "antidumping  action"  has 
the  same  meaning  that  is  ^ven  such  term  in 
section  165(aK2). 

(4)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
United  States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

(5)  The  term  "dumped  merchandise" 
means  merchandise  with  respect  to  which 
an  antidumping  duty  is  imposed  under  an 
antidumping  order. 

(6)  The  term  "dumping  period"  means  the 
period  of  time  during  which  foreign  mer- 
chandise subject  to  an  antidumping  order 
was  sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  in  the  United 
States  at  less  than  fair  value  and  applied  by 
the  Commission  for  purposes  of  making  a 
determination  under  section  735(b)  with  re- 
spect to  the  domestic  industry  that  pro- 
duced a  like  or  directly  competitive  product. 

(b)  Application  Procedures.— The  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  procedures  govern- 
ing when  and  the  form  and  manner  in 
which  affected  domestic  producers  may 
apply  to  the  Commission  for  compensation 
under  this  section. 

(c)  Compensation  Determination.— 

(1)  Upon  receiving  a  timely  application 
under  subsection  (b).  the  Commission  shall 
determine  if  the  applicant— 

(A)  is  an  affected  domestic  producer;  and 

(B)  suffered  economic  Injury  during  the 
dumping  period  as  a  result  of  the  sale,  or 
offer  for  sale,  in  the  United  States  of  the 
dumped  merchandise. 

(2)  If  the  Commission  makes  affirmative 
determinations  under  paragraph  (IKA)  and 
(B).  it  shall— 

(A)  determine  the  monetary  value  of  the 
economic  injury  that  was  suffered  by  the 
applicant;  and 

(B)  issue  to  the  applicant  a  compensation 
award  stating  the  amount  of  money  which 
is  payable  to  the  applicant  from  the  appro- 
priate special  compensation  account  estab- 
lished under  sul>section  (d). 

(d)  Special  Compensation  Accounts.— 

(1)  On  the  date  an  antidumping  order 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  special 
compensation  account  with  respect  to  that 
order. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  into  a  si>e- 
cial  compensation  account  all  antidumping 
duties  that  are  collected  under  the  anti- 
dumping order  with  respect  to  which  the  ac- 
count was  established. 

(3)  The  monies  in  a  special  compensation 
account  shall  be  available,  to  the  extent 
provided  for  in  advance  in  appropriation 
Acts,  for  the  payment  of  compensation 
awards  issued  under  subsection  (cK2)  in  con- 
junction with  the  antidumping  order  with 
respect  to  which  the  account  was  estab- 
lished. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scril>e  the  time  and  manner  in  which  pay- 
ment of  compensation  awards  from  special 
compensation  accounts  will  be  made.  If  the 
amount  of  compensation  award  claims  made 
at  any  time  exceed  the  amount  of  monies  in 
the  special  compensation  account,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  pro  rata  payments  of  the 
claims.  After  all  compensation  awards  have 
been  paid  from  a  special  compensation  ac- 
count, the  Secretary  shall  terminate  the  ac- 
count, and  any  monies  remaining  therein 
deposited  into  the  general  fund  as  miscella- 
neous receipts. 

(5)  Upon  the  termination  of  a  special  com- 
pensation account,  all  antidumping  duties 
collected  under  the  antidumping  order  with 
respect  to  which  the  account  was  estab- 


lished shall  t>e  deposited  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

SKC.   IW.   INJURY  TEST  FOR  CERTAIN   MERCHAN- 
DISE SURJECT  TO  A  COIINTERVAIUNG 

inrrv  order  under  sixtion  3m. 

Section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1303)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(4KA)  The  administering  authority  shall 
notify  the  Commission  whenever  the  inter- 
national obligations  of  the  United  States.  >s 
determined  by  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, require  a  determination  of 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  with  respect 
to  merchandise  covered  by  a  countervailing 
duty  order  issued  under  this  section  for 
which  there  was  no  determination  of  injury 
by  the  Commission.  Within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  such  notice  (hereinafter  in  this 
paragraph  referred  to  as  the  'injury  require- 
ment notice',  the  Commission  shall  make  a 
determination  of  whether— 

"(i)  an  industry  in  the  United  States— 

"(I)  would  be  materially  injured,  or 

"(II)  would  be  threatened  with  material 
injury,  or 

"(ii)  the  establishment  of  an  industry  in 
the  United  States  would  be  materially  re- 
tarded. 

by  reason  of  imports  of  the  duty-free  mer- 
chandise subject  to  the  outstanding  coun- 
tervailing duty  order  if  the  outstanding 
order  were  revoked.  This  determination 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a 
final  determination  under  section  70S(b) 
and  shall  be  communicated  to  the  adminis- 
tering authority  and  published  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  Federal  Reg^ister. 

"(B)  Pending  receipt  of  the  Commission's 
determination  under  subparagraph  (A),  the 
liquidation  of  all  entries  covered  by  the 
order  and  which  are  entered  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  for  consumption  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  injury  requirement  notice 
shall  be  suspended,  and  the  outstanding 
order,  including  any  requirement  for  cash 
deposits,  shall  remain  in  effect.  Pending  re- 
ceipt of  the  Commission's  determination 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  administering 
authority  shall  also  suspend,  as  of  the  date 
of  the  injury  requirement  notice,  the  con- 
duct of  any  administrative  review  of  the 
outstanding  order  under  section  751  which 
covers,  in  whole  or  in  part,  merchandise  en- 
tered or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption on  or  after  such  date. 

"(C)(i)  Upon  being  notified  of  an  affirma- 
tive determination  under  subparagraph  (A) 
by  the  Commission,  the  administering  au- 
thority shall,  as  appropriate,  liquidate  en- 
tries of  merchandise  the  liquidation  of 
which  was  suspended  under  subparagraph 
(B)  in  accordance  with  section  751  and  con- 
tinue suspension  of  liquidation  and  the  col- 
lection of  estimated  duties  required  to  l>e 
deposited.  The  countervailing  duty  order 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  revoked,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  under  section  751(c). 

"(ii)  Upon  being  notified  of  a  negative  de- 
termination under  subparagraph  (A)  by  the 
Commission,  the  administering  authority 
shall  revoke  the  countervailing  duty  order 
then  in  effect,  publish  notice  of  the  revoca- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register,  and  refund, 
without  payment  of  interest,  any  estimated 
countervailing  duties  collected  during  the 
period  of  suspension  of  liquidation  under 
subparagraph  (B).  Revocation  of  the  order 
shall  only  apply  with  respect  to  entries  of 
merchandise  which  are  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on 
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or  after  the  date  of  the  injury  requirement 
notice. 

"(5)  If.  during  the  pendency  of  an  investi- 
gation under  this  section,  the  administering 
authority  notifies  the  Commission  that  the 
international  obligations  of  the  United 
States  require  a  determination  of  injury 
under  subsection  (aX3)  with  respect  to  such 
imports,  then— 

"(A)  if  the  administering  authority  has 
not  yet  made  a  preliminary  determination 
under  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
commence  an  investigation  of  injury  as  if  it 
had  lieen  informed  by  the  administering  au- 
thority at  the  time  specified  in  section 
702(d)  that  a  countervailing  duty  investiga- 
tion was  being  instituted  and  the  adminis- 
tering authority  may  extend  the  time  for  its 
preliminary  determination  to  an  appropri- 
ate period  not  to  exceed  45  days,  but  in  no 
event  shall  such  a  determination  be  made 
before  an  affirmative  determination  by  the 
Commission  under  section  703(a);  and 

"(B)  if  the  administering  authority  has 
made  a  preliminary  determination  under 
this  section,  but  not  a  final  determination, 
as  to  whether  a  grant  or  bounty  is  being 
paid  or  bestowed,  the  Commission  shall 
thereafter  commence  an  investigation  as  if 
the  preliminary  determination  by  the  ad- 
ministering authority  was  made  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  injury  requirement.  The 
administering  authority  may  extend  the 
time  for  its  final  determination  an  appropri- 
ate period  not  to  exceed  120  days.  The  Com- 
mission shall  malie  its  preliminary  determi- 
nation under  this  paragraph  not  later  than 
45  days  after  the  date  on  which  it  receives 
notification  from  the  administering  author- 
ity that  the  international  obligations  of  the 
United  States  require  an  injury  determina- 
tion and  its  final  determination  under  this 
paragraph  not  later  than  120  days  after 
being  so  informed  by  the  administering  au- 
thority, but  in  no  event  shall  the  Commis- 
sion's final  determination  be  made  before 
the  final  determination  by  the  administer- 
ing authority  under  section  303  of  the  Act. 
Pending  receipt  of  the  Commission's  final 
determination  under  this  paragraph,  any 
suspension  of  liquidation  of  entries  and  col- 
lection of  determination  of  estimated  duties 
ordered  by  the  preliminary  determination 
of  the  administering  authority  under  this 
section,  shall  remain  in  effect.". 
SEC.  IM.  sn;DiES. 

(a)  Stodt  op  Market  Orientation  of 
Chxha.— The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
undertake  a  study  regarding  the  new 
market  orientation  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  The  study  shall  address,  but  not 
be  limited  to— 

(1)  the  effect  of  the  new  orientation  on 
Chinese  market  policies  and  price  structure, 
and  the  relationship  between  domestic  Chi- 
nese prices  and  world  prices: 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  United  States 
trade  law  practices  can  accommodate  the  in- 
creased market  orientation  of  the  Chinese 
economy;  and 

(3)  the  possible  need  for  chsuiges  in 
United  States  antidumping  laws  as  they 
apply  to  foreign  countries,  such  as  China, 
which  are  in  transition  to  a  more  market- 
oriented  economy. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  a  report  on  the 
study  required  under  this  section. 

(b)  Subsidies  Code  Commitments.- 
Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  shall  initiate  a  review  of  all 
bilateral  subsidy  commitments  that  have 


tn  entered  into  by  foreign  governments 
wi^  the  United  States.  The  review  shall  in- 
cliile- 

(i)  an  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which 
th4  commitments  have  t>een  complied  with; 

(()  with  respect  to  those  commitments 
f o\jnd  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  not  to  have  been 
complied  with,  an  estimate  regarding  when 
compliance  is  likely:  and 

(I)  recommendations  regarding  how  com- 
pli^ce  can  be  improved. 
The  United  States  Trade  Representative 
shall  complete  the  review  required  under 
thik  subsection,  and  submit  a  report  thereon 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  within  180 
da*s  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Ac  . 

Subtitle  E— Intellectual  Property  RighU 

Se<  .    171.    CONCRKSSIONAI.    FINDINCS    AND    PUK- 
POSKS. 

( I)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(t)  international  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights  is  vital  to  the  international 
coitipetitiveness  of  United  States  persons 
thftt  rely  on  protection  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights; 

(>)  United  States  persons  that  rely  on  pro- 
tion  of  intellectual  property  rights  are 
}ng  the  most  advanced  and  competitive 
the  world; 

I)  the  existing  protection  under  section 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  against  unfair 
trade  practices  is  cumbersome  and  costly 
an^  has  not  provided  United  States  owners 
of  intellectual  property  rights  with  ade- 
quate protection  against  foreign  companies 
violating  such  rights;  and 

(4)  foreign  barriers,  and  the  absence  of 
adtquate  and  effective  protection  of  United 
States  intellectual  property  rights,  seriously 
in^>ede  the  ability  of  the  United  States  per- 
sons that  rely  on  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights  to  operate  overseas,  thereby 
harming  the  economic  interests  of  the 
Uinted  States. 

(p)  Purposes.- The  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ten  are— 

(1 )  to  amend  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  11930  to  make  it  a  more  effective  remedy 
fo*  the  protection  of  United  States  intellec- 
tual property  rights;  and 

(B)  to  provide  for  the  development,  with 
ap  >ropriate  consultations,  of  an  overall 
stiitegy  to  ensure  adequate  and  effective 
international  protection  for  United  States 
pe  •sons  that  rely  on  protection  of  intellectu- 
al jroperty  rights. 

SB  •.  172.  PR«»TK<TI»N  UNDKR  THK  TARIKK  AtT  OK 
l»30. 

( El)  In  General.— Section  337  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1337)  is  amended  as 
fol  lows: 

U)  Suttsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
fo!  lows: 

'  (a)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  fol- 
io' ring  are  unlawful,  and  when  found  by  the 
Cc  mmission  to  exist  shall  be  dealt  with,  in 
ad  lition  to  any  other  provision  of  law.  as 
pr  ivided  in  this  section: 

1(A)  Unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
uitfair  acts  in  the  importation  of  articles 
(o|her  than  articles  provided  for  in  subpara- 
grkphs  (B),  (C),  and  (D))  into  the  United 
St  ites,  or  in  the  sale  of  such  articles  by  the 
oi  ner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  of 
eil  her,  the  threat  or  effect  of  which  is— 

(i)  to  destroy  or  substantially  injure  an 
in  lustry  in  the  United  States; 

"(ii)  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  such 
ad  industry;  or 

"(iii)  to  restrain  or  monopolize  trade  and 
CO  lunerce  in  the  United  States. 
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The  importation  into  the  United 
jr  the  sale  by  the  owner,  importer, 
or  agent  of  either,  of  articles 


"(B) 
States, 
consignee 
that— 

"(i)  hfringe  a  valid  and  enforceable 
United  ;  States  patent  or  a  valid  and  enforce- 
able Uiited  States  copyright  registered 
under  tj  tie  17.  United  States  Code;  or 

"(ii)  (ire  made,  produced,  processed,  or 
mined  Under,  or  by  means  of,  a  process  cov- 
ered by  the  claims  of  a  valid  and  enforcea- 
ble United  States  patent. 

"(C)  U"he  importation  into  the  United 
States,  or  the  sale  by  the  owner,  importer, 
consignee,  or  agent  of  either,  of  articles  that 
infringe!  a  valid  and  enforceable  United 
States  i  trademark  registered  under  the 
Trademfirk  Act  of  1946. 

"(D)  'i'he  importation,  or  the  sale  by  the 
owner,  j  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  of 
either,  Af  a  semiconductor  chip  product  in  a 
manner!  that  constitutes  infringement  of  a 
mask  work  registered  under  chapter  9  of 
title  njunited  SUtes  Code. 

"(2)  Subparagraphs  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1)  apply  only  if  an  industry  in 
the  United  States,  relating  to  the  articles 
protected  by  the  patent,  copyright,  trade- 
mark, cf  mask  work  concerned,  exists  or  is 
in  the  process  of  being  established. 

"(3)  Hor  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  an  in- 
dustry fci  the  United  States  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  exist  if  there  is  in  the  United  States, 
with  respect  to  the  articles  protected  by  the 
patent,  jcopyright,  trademark,  or  mask  work 
concerned— 

"(A)  Significant  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment: 

"(B)  significant  employment  of  labor  or 
capital:  or 

"(C)  substantial  investment  in  its  exploita- 
tion, including  engineering,  research  and  de- 
velopment, or  licensing.". 

(2)  subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  in  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  ",  except  that  the  Commission 
may,  by  issuing  a  consent  order  or  on  the 
basis  of  a  settlement  agreement,  terminate 
any  sucyi  investigation,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
without  making  such  a  determination". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended— 

(A)  t>y  striking  out  "If"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence a|id  inserting  "(I)  If";  and 

(B)  bjr  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing (lew  paragraphs: 

"(2)  I\  complainant  may  petition  the  Com- 
mission! for  the  issuance  of  an  order  under 
this  suljsection.  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  deterhiination  with  regard  to  such  peti- 
tion by  no  later  than  the  90th  day  tifter  the 
date  on  which  the  Commission's  notice  of 
investi^tion  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  Cormnission  may  extend  the 
90-day  period  for  an  additional  60  days  in  a 
case  it  designates  as  a  more  complicated 
case.  The  Commission  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  its  reasons  why  it  designat- 
ed the  case  as  t>eing  more  complicated.  The 
Commission  may  require  the  petitioner  to 
post  a  bond  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  issuance 
of  an  order  under  this  subsection.  If  the 
Commission  later  determines  that  the  re- 
spondent has  not  violated  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  t>ond  may  be  forfeited  to 
the  re^xjndent.  The  Commission  shall  by 
rule  pi'escribe  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  irhich  bonds  may  be  forfeited  to  re- 
spondefits  under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  "the  Commission  may  grant  prelimi- 
nary r(  lief  under  this  subsection  or  subsec- 
tion (fl  with  respect  to  a  violation  involving 
a  registered  trademark,  copyright,  or  mask 
work  o: '  a  patent,  to  the  same  extent  as  pre- 
liminaiy    injunctions    and    temporary    re- 


straining orders  may  be  granted  under  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.". 

( 4 )  Subsection  ( f )  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'In  lieu  of"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  "In  addition  to,  or  in 
lieu  of.":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "twice"  after  "of  $10,000 
or". 

(5)  Such  section  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "President"  each  place 
it  appears  in  subsection  (g)  and  inserting 
"United  States  Trade  Representative": 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g).  (h). 
(i),  and  (j)  as  subsections  (i).  (J),  (k),  and  (1), 
respectively:  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(gXl)If- 

"(A)  a  complaint  is  filed  against  a  person 
under  this  section: 

"(B)  the  complaint  and  a  notice  of  investi- 
gation are  served  on  the  person: 

"(C)  the  person  fails  to  respond  to  the 
complaint  and  notice  or  otherwise  fails  to 
appear  to  answer  the  complaint  and  notice; 

"(D)  the  person  fails  to  show  good  cause 
why  the  person  should  not  be  found  in  de- 
fault; and 

"(E)  the  complainant  seeks  relief  limited 
solely  to  that  person: 

the  Commission  shall  presume  the  facts  al- 
leged in  the  complaint  to  be  true  and  shall, 
upon  request,  issue  an  exclusion  from  entry 
or  a  cease  and  desist  order,  or  both,  limited 
to  that  person  unless,  after  considering  the 
effect  of  such  exclusion  or  order  upon  the 
public  health  and  welfare,  competitive  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  economy,  the 
production  of  like  or  directly  competitive  ar- 
ticles in  the  United  States,  and  United 
States  consumers,  the  Commission  finds 
that  such  exclusion  or  order  should  not  be 
issued. 

"(2)  A  general  exclusion  from  entry  of  the 
articles  concerned,  regardless  of  the  source 
or  importer  of  the  article,  may  be  issued  if— 
"■(A)  no  person  appeared  to  contest  an  in- 
vestigation concerning  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and 

"(B)  such  a  violation  is  established  by  sub- 
stantial, reliable,  and  probative  evidence. 

"(h)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe sanctions  for  abuse  of  discovery  and 
abuse  of  process  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
Rule  11  and  Rule  37  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure.". 

(6)  Subsection  (j)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (4)(A)  of  this  section)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  the  first  sen- 
tence: and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  If  any   person  who  has  previously 

been  found  by  the  Commission  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  this  section  petitions  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  determination  that  the  petitioner 
is  no  longer  in  violation  of  this  section  or 
for  a  modification  or  rescission  of  an  exclu- 
sion from  entry  or  order  under  sul>section 
(d).  (e).  (f),  or(g)— 

"(A)  the  burden  of  proof  in  any  proceed- 
ing before  the  Commission  regarding  such 
petition  shall  be  on  the  petitioner:  and 

"(B)  relief  may  be  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  such  petition— 

"(i)  on  the  basis  of  new  evidence  or  evi- 
dence that  could  not  have  been  presented  at 
the  prior  proceeding,  or 

"(ii)  on  grounds  which  would  permit  relief 
from  a  judgment  or  order  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. ". 

(7)  Subsection  (k)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (4MA)  of  this  section)  is  amend- 
ed- 


(A)  by  striking  out  "claims  of  United 
States  letters  patent"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  "proceeding  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  (B),  (C),  or  (D)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "a  patent  owner"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  ""an 
owner  of  the  patent,  copyright,  registered 
trademark,  or  mask  work". 

(8)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

""(m)(l)  Information  submitted  to  the 
Commission  or  exchanged  among  the  par- 
ties in  connection  with  proceedings  under 
this  section  which  is  designated  as  confiden- 
tial by  the  person  submitting  it  may  not  be 
disclosed  (except  under  a  protective  order 
issued  under  regulations  of  the  Commission 
which  authorizes  limited  disclosure  of  such 
information)  to  any  person  (other  than  a 
person  described  in  paragraph  (2))  without 
the  consent  of  the  person  submitting  it. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (1).  information  re- 
ferred to  in  that  paragraph  may  be  dis- 
closed to— 

"(A)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission who  is  directly  concerned  with  car- 
rying out  the  investigation  in  connection 
with  which  the  information  is  submitted. 

"'(B)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  who  is  directly  involved 
in  the  review  under  subsection  (h),  or 

"(C)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  who  is  directly  in- 
volved in  administering  an  exclusion  from 
entry  under  this  section  resulting  from  the 
investigation  in  connection  with  which  the 
information  is  submitted. ". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— Section  337 
(as  amended  by  suljsection  (a)),  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (O— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  (f)"  and  inserting 
"(f),  or  (g)".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  (f )"  and  inserting 
"(f),  and  (g)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  (f)"  each  place  it 
appears  in  sut>section  (i)  and  Inserting  ""(f). 
or  (g)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(g)"  in  subsection  (j) 
and  inserting  ""(i)":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or  (f)"  in  subsection 
(k)  and  inserting  "(f),  or  (g)". 

(c)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendment.— The  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  limit  the  importation  of 
products  made,  produced,  processed,  or 
mined  under  process  covered  by  unexpired 
valid  United  SUtes  patents,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat. 
724.  19  U.S.C.  1337a).  is  repealed. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3).  the  amendments  made  by  this  chap- 
ter shall  apply  with  respect  to  findings 
made  by  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  under  section  337  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Investigations.— In  the  case  of  any  in- 
vestigation under  section  337  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  which  must  be  completed  by  the 
International  Trade  Commission  within  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Commission  may.  upon  deter- 
mining and  declaring  that  the  investigation 
is  complicated,  take  up  to  an  additional  3 
months  beyond  the  original  statutory  dead- 
line to  complete  the  investigation. 

8KC-  173.  ACTION  ACAINST  ("orNTKIES  THAT  DENY 
ADKQl  ate  and  EKEECTIVE  PROTEC- 
tion ok  intellectlal,  property 
ru;hts. 
(a)  Identipicatiok  op  PRioRmr  Foreign 

Countries.— 


( 1 )  Within  30  days  after  the  annual  report 
is  issued  under  section  181(b)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Trade  Representative") 
shall  identify  those  foreign  countries  and  in- 
strumentalities (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"priority  foreign  countries")— 

(A)  that  have  the  most  egregious  acts, 
policies,  or  practices  that  deny  adequate  and 
effective  protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights: 

(B)  whose  acts,  policies,  or  practices  that 
deny  adequate  and  effective  protection  of 
intellectual  property  rights  have  the  great- 
est adverse  impact  in  their  own  markets,  or 
in  other  international  markets,  for  the  af- 
fected United  States  items:  and 

(C)  that  have  not  entered  into  good  faith 
negotiations,  or  are  not  making  significant 
progress  in  bilateral  or  multilateral  negotia- 
tions, to  provide  adequate  and  effective  pro- 
tection of  intellectual  property  rights. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  identifying  priority 
foreign  countries  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
Trade  Representative  shall— 

(A)  consult  with  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights, the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks,  other  appropriate  officers  of 
the  United  States  Government:  and 

(B)  take  into  account  information  from 
such  sources  as  may  be  available  to  him  or 
submitted  to  him  by  interested  persons,  in- 
cluding information  contained  in  reports 
submitted  under  section  181(b)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  and  petitions  submitted  under 
section  301  of  that  Act. 

(3)  The  Trade  Representative  may  at  any 
time— 

(A)  revoke  the  identification  of  any  priori- 
ty foreign  country  made  under  paragraph 
(l):or 

(B)  identify  as  a  priority  foreign  country 
under  paragraph  (1)  any  foreign  country 
not  previously  so  identified: 
if  information  available  to  the  Trade  Repre- 
senUtive  indicates  that  such  action  is  ap- 
propriate. 

(4)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  priority 
foreign  countries  identified  under  this  sec- 
tion and  shall  make  such  revisions  to  the 
list  as  may  be  required  by  reason  of  action 
under  paragraph  (3). 

(b)  Action  Under  Title  III  op  the  1974 
Act.— 

(1)  After  a  foreign  country  is  identified  as 
a  priority  foreign  country  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Trade  Representative,  subject  to 
paragraph  (2),  shall  promptly  initiate  an  in- 
vestigation under  section  302  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  any  act,  policy, 
or  practice  of  that  country  that— 

(A)  was  the  basis  for  such  identification; 
and 

(B)  is  not  at  the  time  the  subject  of  any 
investigation  or  action  under  chapter  I  of 
title  III  of  such  Act. 

(2)  The  Trade  Representative  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  consult  with  the  Register  of 
Copyrights,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
and  Trademarks,  and  other  appropriate  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  Government, 
during  investigations  initiated  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  not 
initiate  an  investigation  under  paragraph 
(1)  with  respect  to  an  act,  policy,  or  practice 
of  a  priority  foreign  country  if  the  Trade 
Representative  determines  that  the  under- 
taking of  the  investigation  would  be  detri- 
mental to  United  States  national  economic 
interests.  In  any  case  in  which  an  investiga- 
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Uon  is  not  initiated  by  reason  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Trade  Representative  shall 
promptly  submit  to  the  Congress  a  written 
report  setting  forth,  in  detail,  the  reasons 
for  the  determination  and  specifying  the 
United  States  economic  Interests  that  would 
be  adversely  affected. 

(c)  ArpucATioM  or  Trru  in  Provisions.— 
In  applying  chapter  1  of  title  in  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1V74  to  any  investigation  Initi- 
ated under  this  section,  a  determination  and 
dedaion  by  the  Trade  Representative  under 
section  304(a)  on  what  action,  if  any.  to  take 
must  be  made  within  6  months  after  the 
date  of  the  initiation  of  the  investigation, 
except  that  the  Trade  Representative  may 
extend  such  9-month  period  by  not  more 
than  an  additional  6  months  if  the  Trade 
Representative  determines  that— 

(A)  complex  or  complicated  issues  are  in- 
volved that  require  additional  time: 

(B)  the  priority  foreign  country  is  making 
substantial  progress  in  drafting  or  imple- 
menting legislative  or  administrative  meas- 
ures that  will  provide  adequate  and  effec- 
tive protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights;  or 

(C)  the  priority  foreign  country  is  under- 
taking enforcement  measures  to  provide 
adequate  and  effective  protection  of  intel- 
lectual property  rights. 

Subtitle  F— Organisation  and  Functions  of  Trade 

CHAPTER  I— OFFICE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE 

SBC  181.  PVNCnONS. 

(a)  In  OamRAL.— Section  141(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2171(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(cKl)  The  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall— 

"(A)  have  primary  responsibility  for  devel- 
oping, and  for  coordinating  the  implementa- 
tion of.  United  States  international  trade 
policy,  including  commodity  matters,  and.  to 
the  extent  they  are  related  to  international 
trade  policy,  direct  investment  matters: 

"(B)  serve  as  the  principal  advisor  to  the 
Presiitent  on  international  trade  policy  and 
shall  advise  the  President  on  the  impact  of 
Other  policies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  international  trade: 

"(C)  have  lead  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of,  and  shall  be  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  the  United  SUtes  for.  international 
trade  negotiations  in  which  the  United 
States  participates: 

"(D)  issue  and  coordinate  policy  guidance 
to  departments  and  agencies  on  basic  issues 
of  policy  and  interpretation  arising  In  the 
exercise  of  international  trade  functions,  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  assure  the  coordina- 
tion of  international  trade  policy  and  con- 
sistent with  any  other  law; 

"(E)  act  as  the  principal  spokesman  of  the 
President  on  international  trade; 

"(P)  report  directly  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  regarding,  and  be  responsible 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  for  the 
administration  of,  trade  agreements  pro- 
grams: 

"(O)  advise  the  President  and  Congress 
with  respect  to  nontarif  f  barriers  to  interna- 
tional trade,  international  commodity  agree- 
ments, and  other  matters  which  are  related 
to  the  trade  agreements  programs: 

"(H)  be  responsible  for  making  reports  to 
Congress  with  respect  to  matters  referred  to 
in  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (F); 

"(I)  be  chairman  of  the  interagency  trade 
organization  established  under  section 
242(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 


and!  shall  consult  with  and  be  advised  by 
such  organization  in  the  performance  of  his 
functions:  and 

"(J)  in  addition  to  those  functions  that 
are  delegated  to  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Trade  and  International  Eco- 
noi^ic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987.  be  respon- 
sibly for  such  other  functions  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct.": 

(2>  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively: 
and 

(3^  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following: 

"(S)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative 
shokid— 

"(A)  be  the  senior  representative  on  any 
Ixtdv  that  the  President  may  establish  for 
thelpurpose  of  providing  to  the  President 
advfce  on  overall  economic  policies  in  which 
international  trade  matters  predominate: 
and 

"(B)  be  included  as  a  participant  in  all 
eco4omic  summit  and  other  international 
meetings  at  which  international  trade  is  a 
major  topic". 

(b)  OfPicE  OF  Unfair  Trade  Practices.- 
Such  section  141  is  further  amended— 

(l|  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (g):  and 

(21  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
follawing  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  There  is  established  in  the  Office 
an  Office  of  Unfair  Trade  Practices  (herein- 
after in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
tices  Office"). 

"(f)  The  functions  of  the  Practices  Office 
are  ^  follows: 

•(/V)  The  coordination  of  the  application 
of  ititeragency  resources  to  specific  unfair 
tradje  practice  cases. 

"(B)  The  preparation  of  the  annual  report 
on  fbreign  trade  barriers  required  under  sec- 
tionjlSKb). 

"(p)  The  identification,  and  referral  to 
the  appropriate  administering  authority  for 
consideration  with  respect  to  action,  of  each 
act,  policy,  or  practice  in  the  report  required 
under  section  181(b).  or  otherwise  known  to 
the  Dff ice  on  the  basis  of  other  available  in- 
fom  lation,  that  may  be  an  unfair  trade 
pra«  tice  that  either— 

"(  )  is  considered  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  any  trade  agreement  and 
has  a  significant  adverse  impact  on  United 
Stal  Bs  commerce:  or 

"(|i)  has  a  significant  adverse  impact  on 
doniestic  firms  or  industries  that  are  either 
too  small  or  financially  weak  to  initiate  pro- 
cee<tings  under  the  trade  laws. 

tThe  submission  of  an  annual  report 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
mmittee  on  Finance  describing  each 
1  made  to  an  administering  authority 
subparagraph  (C)  and  any  action 
>n  the  referral. 
"(E)  The  identification  of  practices  having 
a  significant  adverse  impact  on  United 
States  conunerce  that  the  attainment  of 
United  States  negotiating  objective  would 
eliiqinate. 

"(J')  The  identification,  on  a  biennial 
basifc.  of  those  United  States  Government 
policies  and  practices  that,  if  engaged  in  by 
a  Ipreign  government,  might  constitute 
unfair  trade  practices  under  United  States 
law. 

"( I)  In  performing  its  functions  under 
pan  graph  (2)  the  Practices  Office  shall  be 
assi  ted  by  an  interagency  unfair  trade  prac- 
ticei  advisory  committee  composed  of  the 
Trade  Representative,  who  shall  chair  the 
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committee,  and  senior  representatives  of  the 
following  agencies,  appointed  by  the  respec- 
tive heads  of  those  agencies: 

"(A)  The  Bureau  of  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State. 

■(B)  The  United  States  and  Foreign  Com- 
mercial ^rvices  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce.   I 

"(C)  The  International  Trade  Administra- 
tion (other  than  the  United  States  and  For- 
eign Commercial  Service)  of  the  Depart- 
ment ofCommerce. 

"(D)  Ttie  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.". 

"(4)  Fdr  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'unfair  trade  practice'  means  any  act, 
policy,  or  practice  that— 

"(A)  niay  be  a  subsidy  with  respect  to 
which  countervailing  duties  may  be  imposed 
under  subtitle  A  of  title  VII: 

"(B)  m^y  result  in  the  sale  or  likely  sale  of 
foreign  merchandise  with  respect  to  which 
antidimi^ing  duties  may  be  imposed  under 
subtitle  B  of  title  VII: 

"(C)  nisiy  be  either  an  unfair  method  of 
competition,  or  an  unfair  act  in  the  importa- 
tion of  apicles  into  the  United  States,  that 
is  unlawljul  under  section  337:  or 

"(D)  may  be  an  act.  policy,  or  practice  of  a 
kind  with  respect  to  which  action  may  be 
taken  under  title  III  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.". 

(C)  iNTl  SACENCY  TRADE  ORGANIZATION.— 

(1)  Se<tion  242  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  11162  (19  U.S.C.  1872)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(A)  SuDsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  President  shall  establish  an 
interagei  icy  organization. 

"(2)  Tie  functions  of  the  organization 
are— 

"(A)  to{  assist,  and  make  recommendations 
to,  the  president  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions vested  in  him  by  the  trade  laws  and  to 
advise  thie  Trade  Representative  in  carrying 
out  the  (junctions  set  forth  in  section  141  of 
the  Trad^  Act  of  1974: 

"(B)  to! assist  the  President,  and  advise  the 
Trade  Representative,  with  respect  to  the 
developnient  and  implementation  of  the 
international  trade  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"(C)  toiadvise  the  President  and  the  Trade 
Representative  with  respect  to  the  relation- 
ship between  the  international  trade  policy 
objective  of  the  United  States  and  other 
major  policy  areas  which  may  significantly 
affect  thfe  overall  international  trade  policy 
and  inae  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States.    I 

"(3)  The  interagency  organization  shall  be 
composed  of  the  following: 

"(A)  The  Trade  Representative,  who  shall 
be  chainlerson. 

"(B)  Tfce  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"(C)  Tl>e  Secretary  of  State. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(E)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(F)  The  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Representative  may  invite  repre- 
from  other  agencies,  as  appropri- 
particular  meetings  if  subject 
of  specific  functional   interest  to 
are  under  consideration.   It 
at  such  times  and  with  respect  to 
as  the  President  or  the  Chair- 
direct.". 

(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
thereof  the  following: 

out  its  functions  under  this 

the  organization  shall  take  into 

he  advice  of  the  congressional  ad- 


visers and  private  sector  advisory  commit- 
tees, as  well  as  that  of  any  committee  or 
other  body  established  to  advise  the  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  office  which  a  member  of 
the  organization  heads."". 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
interagency  organization  established  under 
subsection  (a)  should  be  the  principal  inter- 
agency forum  within  the  executive  branch 
on  international  trade  policy  matters. 

SEC.  IM.  rUNCTIONS  OK  THE  IINITKI)  STAT»S 
TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  ADMINIS- 
TGRINU  CSP. 

Title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2461  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "President"'  each  place 
it  aptiears  and  inserting  "United  States 
Trade  Representative": 

(2)  By  amending  subsection  (a)  of  section 
502— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  which 
there  is  in  effect  an  Executive  order  or  Pres- 
idential Proclamation'  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  "which  is  designated". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  the  United  SUtes 
designating  such  country"  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  parenthetical 
clause  in  paragraph  (2).  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "by  Executive  order  or 
Presidential  Proclamation"  in  paragraph 
(3). 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  of  section 

503- 

(A)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "Before  any  such  list  is  fur- 
nished to  the  Commission,  there  shall  be  in 
effect  a  designation  of  beneficiary  develop- 
ing countries  under  section  502.":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "by  Executive  order  or 
Presidential  proclamation"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence; and 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  of  section 
504  by  striking  out  "issues  an  Executive 
order  or  Presidential  proclamation  revok- 
ing" in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  "re- 
vokes". 

SEC.  IM.  REPORT  BV  UNITED  STATES  TRAHE  REP- 
RESENTATIVE I'NDER  SECTION  IHI. 

Section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2241)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (aKl)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (C): 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  (B)"  after  "(A)"  in 
subparagraph  (C)  (as  so  redesignated):  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  identify  and  analyze  any  other  signif- 
icant act,  policy,  or  practice  not  identified 
under  subparagraph  (A)  that  may  consti- 
tute an  element  of  export  targeting  as  de- 
fined in  section  301(e)(8):  and". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Committee  on  Ways  and  Means" 
and  inserting  "appropriate  committees"". 

CHAPTER  2— UNITED  STATES 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

SEC.   185.   ANNUAL  REPORTS  ON   SECTORAL  COM- 
PETITIVENESS: IMPORT  MONlTORINi;. 

Section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1332)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  Annual  Reports  on  Sectoral  Com- 
petitiveness.—(1)  The  Commission  shall 
conduct  studies,  on  an  annual  basis,  regard- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  conditions  of  competition  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  global  markete 
with  respect  to  key  sectors  of  the  United 
States  economy: 


'"(B)  the  implications  of  such  conditions  of 
competition  for  the  national  economic  secu- 
rity: and 

'•(C)  the  extent  to  which  recent  actions  by 
the  United  SUtes  under  the  trade  laws  have 
affected  the  competitiveness  of  the  sectors. 
"(2)  The  purpose  of  the  studies  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  is  to  provide  to  Con- 
gress and  to  appropriate  officials  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government  useful  analyses 
and  information  to  assist  in  anticipating  sec- 
toral trade  problems  within  the  national 
economy  and  in  formulating  policies  to 
avoid  or  remedy  such  problems. 

"(3)  In  deciding  which  sectors  of  the  na- 
tional economy  to  study,  the  Commission 
shall- 

"(A)  consult  with  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  and  with  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive;  and 
"(B)  Uke  in  account— 
"(i)  the  extent  to  which  the  sector  in- 
volves a  critical  technology: 

"(ii)  the  extent  to  which  the  sector  con- 
tributes to  the  industrial  base  of  an  econo- 
my: 

"(ill)  the  extent  to  which  the  sector  con- 
tributes to  the  health  or  condition  of  other 
sectors: 

"(iv)  the  role  of  the  sector  in  the  domestic 
economy  generally: 

"(V)  the  potential  role  of  the  sector  in 
global  markets  over  the  next  decade:  and 
"(vi)  any  other  relevant  factor. 
"(4)  The  Conunission  shall  submit  reports 
containing  the  results  of  the  studies  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 
senUtive as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
close  of  the  year  to  which  the  studies  per- 
tain. 

"(i)  Monitoring  of  Imports.— The  Com- 
mission shall,  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  monitor  imports 
Into  the  United  SUtes  for  the  purposes  of 
identifying,  ranking,  and  providing  analysis 
with  respect  to.  those  classes  or  kinds  of  im- 
ported merchandise  that  may  pose  potential 
significant  problems  from  import  competi- 
tion for  United  SUtes  industries,  based  on 
such  factors  as  changes  in  net  trade  bal- 
ances of  the  articles  concerned  and  evidence 
of  increasing  import  penetration  of  the  do- 
mestic market.  The  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  referred  to  In 
subsection  (g)  a  quarterly  report  regarding 
the  monitoring  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion.". 


StX".  IM.  trade  remedy  assistance  OFt'lCE. 

Section  339  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1339)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'a  Trade"  and  insert- 
ing "a  separate  office  to  be  known  as  the 
Trade",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  upon  request,  con- 
cerning—" and  inserting  "upon  request  and 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  provide  assist- 
an<^  and  advice  to  interested  parties  con- 
cerning—""; and 

(2)  by  amending  sul)sectlon  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  Trade  Remedy  Assistance  Office, 
in  coordination  with  each  agency  responsi- 
ble for  administering  a  trade  law.  shall  pro- 
vide technical  and  legal  assistance  and 
advice  to  eligible  small  businesses  to  enable 
them— 

"(1)  to  prepare  and  file  petitions  and  ap- 
plications (other  than  those  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Office,  are  frivolous);  and 

"(2)  to  seek  to  obtain  the  remedies  and 
benefits  available  under  the  trade  laws,  in- 
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eluding  any  administrative  review  or  admin- 
istrative appeal  thereunder.". 

SI'X'.  IK7.  TIU:ATMKNT  ok  CONKIDENTIAL  INFtHUIA- 
TION  KY  commission. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  332(g)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  US.C.  1332(g))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  and  shall  report 
to  Congress"  and  inserting  ".  However,  the 
Commission  may  not  release  information 
which  the  Commission  considers  to  be  confi- 
dential business  information  unless  the 
party  submitting  the  confidential  business 
information  had  notice,  at  the  time  of  sub- 
mission, that  such  information  would  be  re- 
leased by  the  Commission,  or  such  party 
subsequently  consents  to  the  release  of  the 
information.  The  Conunission  shall  report 
to  Congress.". 

SIX".  IHK.  TREATMENT  OK  COMMISSION  UNDER  PA- 
PERWORK REDUCTION  ACT. 

Section  330  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1330)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Commission  shaU  be  considered 
to  be  an  independent  regulatory  agency  for 
purposes  of  chapter  35  of  title  44.  United 
SUtes  Code."". 
Subtitle  G— Miicellaneotts  Trade  Law  Proriaions 

SKC:.  I*L  IMPORTS  AKFECnNC  NATIONAL  SECURI- 
TY. 

(a)  Amendment  to  TEA  of  1962.— Section 
232(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
(19  US.C.  1862(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "Upon  re- 
quest": 

(2)  by  amending  the  third  sentence  by 
striking  out  "one  year"  and  inserting  "270 
days": 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence:  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds  under  para- 
graph (1)  that  an  article  is  being  imported 
into  the  United  SUtes  In  such  quantities  or 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to 
Impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  advise 
the  President  of  that  finding  In  the  report 
required  under  paragraph  (1).  Within  90 
days  after  receiving  the  report,  the  Presi- 
dent shall— 

"(A)  determine  whether  he  concurs  with 
the  advice  of  the  Secretary: 

"(B)  If  he  concurs,  determine  the  nature 
and  duration  of  the  action  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, must  be  taken  to  adjust  the  imporU 
of  the  article  and  its  derivatives  so  that  such 
Imports  will  not  threaten  to  impair  the  na- 
tional security;  and 

"(C)  report  in  writing  to  the  Congress  the 
reasons  for  the  determination  under  sulh 
paragraph  (A),  or  under  both  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B).  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(3)  If  the  President  determines  under 
paragraph  (2)(B)  to  take  action  to  adjust 
Imports  of  an  article  and  its  derivatives,  the 
President  shall  implement  that  action  no 
later  than  the  15th  day  after  the  day  on 
which  he  determines  to  take  action  under 
paragraph  (2)(B).".  

(b)  Application  of  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  apply  with  respect  to  Investigations  that 
are  requested  or  applied  for.  or  initiated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  his  own 
motion,  under  section  232(b)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  that  requires  the  President  to  take 
action  within  90  days  after  receiving  a 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  such  section  232(b)  applies  to  advice 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
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invesUcatlons  that  were  applied  for  under 
■uch  section  on  or  after  April  1.  1987. 

(c)  EiiroscKitKiiT  OP  Macrihk  Tool  Import 
A—Airoaimria.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorised  to  request  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  carry  out  such  actions  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  ensure 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  ma- 
chine tool  decision  of  the  President  on  May 
30.  19M,  and  to  enforce  any  quantitative 
limitation,  restriction,  or  exporting  nations 
and  contained  in  related  bilateral  arrange- 
ments. Such  actions  may  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to.  requirements  that  valid 
export  licenses  or  other  documentation 
issued  by  a  foreign  government  be  presented 
as  a  condition  for  the  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  assembled  and  unassembled  ma- 
chine tool  products.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "related  bilateral  ar- 
rangement" means  any  arrangement,  agree- 
ment, or  understanding  entered  into  or  un- 
dertaken, or  previously  entered  into  or  un- 
dertaken, by  the  United  States  and  any  for- 
eign country  or  customs  union  containing 
such  quantitative  limitations,  restrictions, 
or  other  terms  relating  to  the  importation 
into,  or  exportation  to,  the  United  States  of 
categories  of  assembled  and  unassembled 
machine  tool  products  as  may  be  necessary 
to  Implement  such  machine  tool  decision  of 
May  30.  1988. 

SBC  in.  GKNKRAUZED  SYSTEM  OP  PRKFERENCiiS. 

(a)  Trbatmbtt  op  Watchis.— Section 
SOStcXIKB)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  3483(cKlKB))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  watches,  except  those  watches  the 
United  States  Trade  RepresenUtive  specifi- 
cally determines,  after  public  notice  and 
comment,  will  not  cause  material  injury  to 
watch  manufacturing  and  assembly  oper- 
ations in  the  United  States  or  the  United 
States  insular  possessions.". 

(b>  RXAUOCATION  OP  C^EXTAIH  BENEPITS.— 

Section  S04(cX3)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2464(cK3))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E).  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(CKi)  Not  earlier  than  January  4.  1987, 
the  President  shall  waive  the  application  of 
this  suttsection  with  respect  to  any  eligible 
article  of  any  beneficiary  developing  coun- 
try that— 

"(I)  qualifies  for  waiver  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B); 

"(U)  is  determined  by  the  President  to 
have  difficulty  servicing  the  debt  it  owes  to 
foreign  or  multilateral  sources;  and 

"(III)  has  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
debt  that  it  owes  to  foreign  or  multilateral 
sources  held  by  any  combination  of  United 
States  banks,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  the  World  Bank. 

"(11)  The  aggregate  value  of  articles  to 
which  waivers  made  under  clause  (i)  may 
apply  for  any  calendar  year  may  not  exceed 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  articles  with  re- 
spect to  which  countries,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
ports during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
are  no  longer  treated  under  this  subsection 
as  beneficiary  developing  countries. 

"(ill)  The  President  shall  allocate  the  ag- 
gregate value  waived  under  clause  (i)  for 
any  calendar  year  among  beneficiary  devel- 
oping countries  referred  to  in  that  clause.  In 
deciding  which,  if  any,  of  such  countries  and 
which  eligible  articles  to  include  in  an  allo- 
cation, the  President  shall  give  great  weight 
to— 
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••  I)  the  amount  of  foreign  and  multilater- 
al debt  of  each  such  country,  relative  to  the 
gro^  national  product  of  that  country; 

"JID  the  estimated  percentage  of  export 
eaitiings  that  each  country  would  be  re- 
quli«d  to  devote  to  servicing  foreign  and 
multilateral  debt  under  existing  contracts; 

"<in)  the  trade  surplus  that  each  country 
holds  with  the  United  States,  relative  to 
that  country's  level  of  debt  outstanding  to 
forf  ign  or  multilateral  sources;  and 

■tiV)  the  extent  to  which  each  country  is 
unqertaking  good  faith  efforts  to  meet  its 
debt  obligations.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (A)"  in 
subparagraph  (E)(i)  and  (ii)  (as  redesignated 
un4er  paragraph  (1))  and  inserting  "sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (C)". 

StX'!  1*3.  (ARIKKKAN  HASIN  INITIATIVR. 

(4)  Sense  op  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(li)  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recov- 
ery lAct  should  be  preserved; 

(ab  to  the  extent  that  the  Congress  im- 
poses chainges  that  are  intended  to  improve 
the  competitive  environment  for  United 
Staies  industries  and  workers,  such  changes 
shofild  not  unduly  affect  the  unilateral 
free  trade  system  available  to  the  ben- 
■y   countries   designated   under   such 

generic  changes  in  the  trade  laws  of 

United  States  should  not  discriminate 

;t  imports  from  designated  beneficiary 

tries  in  relation  to  imports  from  other 

States  trading  partners;  and 
it  is  in  the  economic  and  security  inter- 
f  the  United  States  to  maintain  the 
itment  in  such  Act  to  the  countries  of 
estem  Hemisphere, 
(b)  Amendment  to  Act.— Section  212(e)  of 
the    Caribbean    Basin    Economic   Recovery 
Act  (19  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.)  is  amended  to 
rea<)  as  follows: 

"(fc)  The  President  may.  after  complying 
witi  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)(2)— 
"(  )  withdraw  or  suspend  the  designation 
of  a  ly  country  as  a  beneficiary  country;  or 
"(f)  withdraw,  suspend,  or  limit  the  appli- 
cati*n  of  duty  free  treatment  under  this 
subl  Itle  to  any  article  of  any  country; 
if,  1  iter  such  designation,  he  determines 
thai  as  a  result  of  changed  circumstances 
suci  country  would  be  barred  from  designa- 
tion as  a  beneficiary  country  under  sulisec- 
tlon  (b).". 

SFX:.  194.  KXTENSION  «F  INTiCRNATIONAI.  a>FFKE 
ACREEMENT  A<'T  (>P  ISM. 

(a  Extension.— Section  2  of  the  Intema- 
tionil  Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1980  (19 
V£.C.  1356k)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Oc  ober  1,  1986"  and  inserting  "October  1. 
198J ". 

(b  Eppective  Date.— The  amendment 
nuu^  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  Jan- 
uary 1.  1987. 

SEC.  I»5.  STKEI.  IMP4>RTS. 

Se  ction  805  of  the  Steel  Import  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  is  amended— 

(1  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
secti  on  (d);  and 

(2  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
folic  wing  new  subsection: 

"((Ml)  Any  steel  product  that  is  manufac- 
ture 1  in  a  country  that  is  not  party  to  a  bi- 
lateial  arrangement  from  steel  which  was 
melled  and  poured  in  a  country  that  is 
part  IT  to  a  bilateral  arrangement  (herein- 
afte  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  an  'ar- 
rant ement  country')  may  be  treated  for 
pun  OSes  of  the  quantitative  restrictions  and 
relai  ed  terms  under  that  arrangement  as  if 
it  wi  're  a  product  of  the  arrangement  coun- 
try. 
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"(2)  "fhe  Secretary  of  Commerce,  after 
consultation  with  the  United  States  Trade 
RepresehUtive,  may  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  implement  such  procedures 
as  may  ^  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  paragraph  ( 1 ).". 

SEC.  liNL  <I«>A1.  EXPORTS  TO  JAPAN. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  objectives  of  the  November  1983 
Joint  P«Micy  Statement  on  Energy  Coopera- 
tion, as  It  relates  to  United  SUtes  exports  of 
coal  to  Jkipan,  have  not  been  achieved; 

(2)  th«  President  should  seek  to  establish 
reciprocity  with  Japan  with  respect  to  met- 
allurgical coal  exports  and  steel  product  im- 
ports and  should  encourage  increased  pur- 
chases by  Japan  of  United  States  steam 
coal;       I 

(3)  to  Ihat  end  the  President  should  direct 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  with  Japan  under 
which  J«pan  will  import  United  SUtes  met- 
allurgicail  coal  on  a  market  share  basis 
equivalent  to  Japan's  market  share  of  steel 
products!  that  are  exported  to  the  United 


Stetes; 

(4)   th 
Con 
the  resi 
tion  uni 

SEC. 


(a)   C 

gress  fin 

(1)  ml 


President  should  report  to  the 

by  November  1,   1988.  regarding 

ts  of  the  outcome  of  any  negotia- 

rtaken  in  response  to  this  section. 


I  USE  C)P  UNITED  states  VESSELS  TO 
TRANSntRT  IMPORTED  AUTOMO- 
BiI.ES. 

iGRESsiONAL  FINDINGS.— The  Con- 
that— 
— lions  of  automobiles  manufactured 
in  foreiffli  countries  are  imported  into  the 
United  atates  each  year,  and  those  imports 
contribute  substantially  to  the  United 
States  deficit  in  merchandise  trade: 

(2)  unfair,  restrictive,  or  discriminatory 
practice^of  exporting  countries,  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  those  countries  engaged 
in  the  fnarine  transportation  of  foreign 
automobiles  to  the  United  States,  have  prac- 
tically pl-ecluded  United  States-flag  vessels 
owned  and  operated  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  manned  by  United  States 
seamen  ttom  participating  in  such  transpor- 
tation, wjith  further  adverse  effects  on  the 
balance  6i  trade  in  goods  and  services  of  the 
United  Siates; 

(3)  United  States- flag  automobile-carrying 
vessels  ate  competitive  with  foreign  flag  ves- 
sels, and  lit  has  recently  been  demonstrated, 
in  a  few  I  instances  at  least,  that,  when  the 
foreign  Unfair,  restrictive,  or  discriminatory 
practices  are  removed  or  suspended,  agree- 
ments c^  readily  be  negotiated  with  for- 
eign autiimobile  manufacturers  and  export- 
ers for  the  ocean  transportation  in  United 
States-flag  vessels  of  the  automobiles  they 
import  ii^to  the  United  States. 

(b)  Presidential  Action.— The  President 
shall  take  appropriate  and  feasible  steps 
within  hk  power,  including  the  full  exercise 
of  all  ri^hte  of  the  United  States  under 
international  treaties,  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements  with  each  foreign  country  from 
which  5(1000  or  more  automobiles  are  im- 
ported iito  the  United  States  each  year 
that  will  eliminate  unfair,  restrictive,  or  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  the  marine  trans- 
portatioi^  of  such  import. 

(c)  REfORT.— Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  semi- 


thereafter  the  President  shall 
report  ta  the  Congress  on  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations  carried  out  under  subsec- 
tion (b>. 

SEC  198.  Purchases  of  united  states-made 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  BY  JAPAN. 

(a)  Piw^iwGs.— The  Congress  finds  that— 


(1)  the  United  States  merchandise  trade 
deficit  reached  the  unprecedented  level  of 
$170,000,000,000  in  1986: 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  trade  deficit  with 
Japan,  which  reached  $59,000,000,000  in 
1986.  accounted  for  approximately  one-third 
of  the  toUl  deficit; 

(3)  approximately  one-half  of  the  United 
SUtes  trade  deficit  with  Japan  was  in  motor 
vehicles  and  equipment; 

(4)  Japanese  automobile  firms  based  in 
Japan  produced  7.800.000  passenger  cars  in 
1986  and  exported  2.300,000  cars  to  the 
United  SUtes,  United  SUtes  exports  of  auto 
parts  to  Japan  were  only  about  $300,000,000 
in  1986; 

(5)  United  SUtes  automotive  parts  pro- 
ducers meet  increasingly  rigorous  require- 
ments for  quality,  just-in-time  supply,  and 
competitive  pricing  In  the  United  SUtes 
market;  and 

(6)  the  market-oriented  sector  specific 
(MOSS)  talks  on  auto  parts  are  aimed  at 
overcoming  substantial  market  access  bar- 
riers and  increasing  the  access  of  United 
SUtes  auto  parts  producers  to  the  original 
and  replacement  parts  market  represented 
by  Japanese  automobiles  produced  in  Japan, 
the  United  SUtes.  and  third  countries. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— The  Congress— 

(1)  strongly  supports  efforts  being  made 
by  United  SUtes  negotiators  to  expand  sig- 
nificantly the  opportunities  for  United 
SUtes  automotive  parts  producers  to  supply 
original  and  replacement  parts  for  Japanese 
automobiles,  wherever  those  automobiles 
may  be  produced:  and 

(2)  determines  that  success  of  the  MOSS 
Ulks  will  be  measured  by  a  significant  in- 
crease in  sales  by  United  SUtes  auto  parts 
companies  to  Japanese  vehicle  companies 
and  the  initiation  of  long-term  sourcing  re- 
lationships between  such  companies. 

(c)  Report  ok  Outcome.- The  United 
SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  report  to  Congress 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  MOSS  talks  on  the 
outcome  of  the  talks  and  on  any  agreements 
reached  with  Japan  with  respect  to  pur- 
chases by  Japanese  firms  of  United  SUtes 
automotive  parts. 

TITLE  11— INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS PRODUCTS  AND  SERV- 
ICES 

SEC.  201.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Telecom- 
munications Trade  Act  of  1987  ". 

SEC.  Wtt.  FINDINGS  AND  PURP()SES. 

(a)  PiNOiNos.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  rapid  growth  in  the  world  market  for 
telecommunications  products  and  services 
will  continue  for  several  decades; 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  can  improve  pros- 
pects for— 

(A)  the  growth  of— 

(i)  United  States  exports  of  telecommuni- 
cations products  and  services,  and 

(ii)  export-related  employment  and  con- 
sumer services  in  the  United  SUtes,  and 

(B)  the  continuance  of  the  technological 
leadership  of  the  United  SUtes, 
by  undertaking  a  program  to  achieve  an 
open  world  market  for  trade  in  telecom- 
munications products,  services,  and  invest- 
ment; 

(3)  most  foreign  markets  for  telecommuni- 
cations products,  services,  and  investment 
are  characterized  by  extensive  government 
intervention  (including  restrictive  import 
practices  and  discriminatory  procurement 
practices)  which  adversely  affect  United 
SUtes  exports  of  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts and  services  and  United  SUtes  invest- 
ment in  telecommunications; 


(4)  unfair  and  discriminatory  trade  prac- 
tices in  foreign  coimtries  have  resulted  in, 
and  continue  to  threaten,  the  loss  of  jobs  in 
the  United  SUtes  telecommunications  in- 
dustry; 

(5)  the  open  nature  of  the  United  SUtes 
telecommunications  market,  accruing  from 
the  liberalization  and  restructuring  of  such 
market,  has  resulted,  and  will  continue  to 
result,  in  a  dramatic  increase  in  imports  of 
telecommunications  products  and  a  growing 
imbalance  in  competitive  opportunities  for 
trade  in  telecommunications;  and 

(6)  unless  this  imbalance  is  corrected 
through  the  achievement  of  fully  competi- 
tive market  opportunities  for  United  States 
telecommunications  products  and  services  in 
foreign  markets,  the  United  SUtes  should 
avoid  granting  continued  open  access  to  the 
telecommunications  products  and  services, 
and  other  products  and  services,  of  such  for- 
eign countries  in  the  United  SUtes  market. 

(b)  Pdrposbs.— The  purposes  of  this  title 
are— 

( 1 )  to  foster  the  economic  and  technologi- 
cal growth  of  and  employment  in  the 
United  SUtes  telecommunications  industry 
and  to  secure  a  high  quality  teleconmiunica- 
tions  network  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes; 

(2)  to  ensure  that  countries  which  have 
made  commitments  to  open  telecommunica- 
tions trade  fully  abide  by  those  commit- 
ments; and 

(3)  to  achieve  a  more  open  world  trading 
system  for  teleconununications  products 
and  services  through  negotiation  and 
achievement  of  fully  competitive  market  op- 
portunities for  United  SUtes  telecommuni- 
cations exporters  and  their  subsidiaries  in 
those  markeU  in  which  barriers  exist  to  free 
international  trade. 

SEC.  wo.  NE(;(yriATIN(i  OBJECTIVES. 

(a)  Primary  Objectives.— The  primary  ne- 
gotiating objectives  of  the  United  SUtes 
under  this  title  regarding  telecommunica- 
tions products  and  services  are  to  provide 
for- 

(1)  the  nondiscriminatory  procurement  of 
telecommunications  products  and  related 
services  by  foreign  entities  that  provide 
local  exchange  telecommunications  services 
which  are  owned,  regulated,  or  controlled  by 
foreign  governments; 

(2)  assurances  that  any  requirement  for 
the  registration  of  telecommunications 
producte.  which  are  to  be  located  on  cus- 
tomer premises,  for  the  purposes  of — 

(A)  attachment  to  a  teleconununications 
network  in  a  foreign  country,  and 

(B)  the  marketing  of  the  products  in  a  for- 
eign country. 

be  limited  to  the  certification  by  the  manu- 
facturer that  the  producte  meet  the  stand- 
ards esUblished  by  the  foreign  country  for 
preventing  harm  to  the  network  or  network 
personnel; 

(3)  transparency  of,  and  open  participa- 
tion in.  the  standards-setting  processes  used 
in  foreign  countries  with  respect  to  telecom- 
munications products; 

(4)  the  ability  to  have  telecommunications 
producte.  which  are  to  be  located  on  cus- 
tomer premises,  approved  and  registered  by 
type,  and.  If  appropriate,  the  esUblishment 
of  procedures  l)etween  the  United  SUtes 
and  foreign  countries  for  the  mutual  recog- 
nition of  type  approvals; 

(5)  access  to  the  basic  telecommunications 
network  in  foreign  countries  on  reasonable 
and  nondiscriminatory  terms  and  conditions 
(including  non-discriminatory  prices)  for 
the  provision  of  value-added  services  by 
United  SUtes  suppliers;  and 


(6)  monitoring  and  effective  dispute  settle- 
ment provisions  regarding  matters  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  through  (5). 

(b)  Secondary  Objectives.— The  second- 
ary negotiating  objectives  of  the  United 
SUtes  under  this  title  regarding  telecom- 
munications producte  and  services  are  to 
obtain— 

(1)  national  treatment  for  telecommunica- 
tions producte  and  services  that  are  provid- 
ed by  United  SUtes  firms: 

(2)  most-favored-nation  treatment  for 
such  producte  and  services; 

(3)  nondiscriminatory  procurement  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  such  producte  and  serv- 
ices and  the  inclusion  under  the  Agreement 
on  Government  Procurement  of  the  pro- 
curement (by  sale  or  lease  by  government- 
owned  or  controlled  entities)  of  all  telecom- 
munications producte  and  services; 

(4)  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  cus- 
toms duties  on  telecommunications  prod- 
ucte; 

(5)  the  elimination  of  subsidies,  dumping, 
violations  of  intellectual  property  rights, 
and  other  unfair  trade  practices  that  distort 
international  trade  in  telecommtmlcations 
producte  and  services; 

(6)  the  elimination  of  investment  ijarriers 
that  restrict  the  esUblishment  of  foreign- 
owned  business  entities  which  market  such 
producte  and  services;  and 

(7)  monitoring  and  dispute  settlement 
mechanisms  to  faciliute  compliance  with 
telecommunications  trade  agreemente. 

SEC.  M4.  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS TRADE  BARRIERS. 

(a)  Required  Initial  Investigations.— 
(1)  The  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  "Trade  RepresenUtive").  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  interagency  trade  organization  estat>- 
lished  under  section  242(a)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C  1872).  shaU 
undertake  an  Investigation  with  respect  to 
each  foreign  country  for  the  purposes  of— 

(A)  identifying  and  analyzing  those  acte, 
policies,  and  practices  in  the  markete  of 
that  foreign  country  that  deny  fully  com- 
petitive market  opportunities  to  telecom- 
munications producte  and  services  of  United 
SUtes  firms;  and 

(B)  esUblishing,  on  the  basis  of  the  analy- 
sis under  subparagraph  (A)  and  after  taking 
into  consideration— 

(i)  the  needs  of  the  affected  United  SUtes 
industries. 

(ii)  the  competitiveness  of  United  SUtes 
industries  in  domestic  and  world  markete. 

(ill)  the  progress  being  made  to  expand 
market  opportunities  under  existing  agree- 
mente or  ongoing  negotiations,  and 

(iv)  the  availability  of  appropriate  incen- 
tives and  effective  remedies, 
the  specific  primary  and  secondary  negotiat- 
ing objectives  specified  In  section  203  that 
should  be  pursued  in  negotiations  under  sec- 
tion 205  in  order  to  obtain  fully  competitive 
market  opportunities  in  that  foreign  coun- 
try for  telecommunications  producte  and 
services  of  United  SUtes  firms. 

(2)  The  Trade  Representative  may  ex- 
clude any  foreign  country  from  the  investi- 
gations required  to  be  conducted  under 
paragraph  (1)  if  the  Trade  RepresenUtive 
determines  that  the  potential  market  In 
that  country  for  United  SUtes  telecom- 
munications producte  and  services  is  not 
substantial. 

(3)  The  Trade  RepresenUtive  shall  com- 
plete each  investigation  required  to  be  un- 
dertaken under  paragraph  (1)  by  no  later 
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than  the  IMRh  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Othik  iNVKsnoATioirs.— If  at  any  time 
after  the  Investigations  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  are  completed  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative— 

(1)  on  his  own  motion,  considers  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  act, 
policy,  or  practice  in  the  market  of  a  foreign 
country  is  such  as  to  deny  fully  competitive 
market  opportunities  to  telecommunications 
products  or  services  of  United  States  firms; 
or 

(2)  accepts  a  petition  filed  by  an  interest- 
ed party  alleging  that  any  act.  policy,  or 
practice  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  exists: 
the  Trade  Representative  may  undertake  an 
tnveatlgatioo  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
country  concerned  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sub- 
section (aXl).  An  investigation  undertaken 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  completed 
within  180  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Trade  Representative  commences  the  inves- 
tigation under  paragraph  (1)  or  the  petition 
is  fOed  under  paragraph  (3). 

(c)  Rxvnw  OP  Makkxts  op  Coontries  Ini- 

TIAIXT  EZCLODB)  FROM  INVESTIGATION.— The 

Trade  Representative  shall— 

(1)  at  least  annually,  review  the  potential 
market  for  United  States  telecommunica- 
tions products  and  services  in  countries  that 
were  excluded  from  investigation  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  with  respect  to  which  no  in- 
vestigation has  been  initiated  under  subsec- 
tion (b);  and 

(2)  if  he  considers  any  such  country  to 
have  a  market  for  United  States  telecom- 
munications products  and  services  which  is 
substantial,  undertake,  and  complete  within 
180  days,  an  investigation  for  the  purposes 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
subsection  (aKl)  regarding  that  country. 

(d)  Report  to  Congress.- The  Trade  Rep- 
resentative shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  investigations  undertaken 
under  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c).  Each 
report  shall  be  submitted  within  30  days 
after  the  investigation  is  completed. 

SBC  M&  ACTION  BY  THE  PRi^lDENT  IN  RESPONSIC 
TU  INVESTIGATIONS  BY  TRADE  REP- 
RESENTATIVE. 

(a)  In  Gknerau— After- 
CD  all  investigations  required  under  sec- 
tion 204(a)  are  completed  (and  in  no  case 
later  than  the  180th  day  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act);  and 

(2)  each  investigation  undertaken  under 
section  204  (b)  or  (c)  is  completed: 

the  President  shall  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  foreign  country  or  countries  sub- 
ject to  investigation  for  the  purt>ose  of  en- 
tering into  bilateral  or  multilateral  trade 
agreements,  as  appropriate,  under  section 
208  which  achieve  the  specific  primary  and 
secondary  negotiating  objectives  that  were 
established  under  section  204(aKl)(B)  with 
regard  to  such  countries. 

(b)  Actions  To  Be  Taken  Ip  No  Agree- 
ment Obtained. — 

(1)  If  the  President  is  unable  during  the 
negotiating  period  to  enter  into  a  trade 
agreement  or  agreements  under  section  208 
with  a  foreign  country  which  achieve  the 
specific  primary  and  secondary  negotiating 
objectives  established  for  that  country 
under  section  204(aKlMB),  the  President,  by 
no  later  than  the  close  of  the  negotiating 
period— 

(A)  shall  take  whatever  actions  are  au- 
thorized under  paragraph  (3)  that  are  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  primary  objectives  not  covered 
by  agreement;  and 


lions  I 

f) 
I 
C. 


I)  may  take  whatever  actions  are  author- 
ized under  paragraph  (3)  that  are  necessary 
to  achieve  the  secondary  objectives  not  cov- 
ered by  agreement. 

C2)  In  taking  action  under  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  and  <B).  the  President  shall  first  take 
thpse  actions  which  most  directly  affect 
tr^de  in  telecommunications  products  and 
services  with  the  country  concerned. 

9)  The  President  is  authorized  to  take 
anjr  of  the  following  tuitions  under  para- 
kph(l)(A)and(B): 
i)  Terminate,  withdraw,  or  suspend  any 
Lion  of  any  trade  agreement  entered  into 
ler— 
i)  the  Trade  Act  of  1974: 

(|i)  section  201  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962:  or 

(iii)  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930: 
with  respect  to  any  duty  or  import  restric- 
tion imposed  by  the  United  States  on  any 
telecommunications  product. 

(B)  Take  any  action  described  in  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

tC)  Prohibit  the  Federal  Government 
fr(|m  purchasing  specified  telecommimica- 
tiotis  products. 

Increase  domestic  preferences  under 
III  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933  (41 
.C.  10a.  et  seq.)  for  purchases  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  specified  telecom- 
munications products. 

(E)  Suspend  any  waiver  of  domestic  pref- 
erences under  title  III  of  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1933  (41  U.S.C.  10a.  et  seq.)  which  may 
hafre  been  extended  pursuant  to  the  Trade 
Affeements  Act  of  1979  with  respect  to  tele- 
c(nununications  products  or  any  other 
products. 

(P)  Order  the  appropriate  Federal  offi- 
cials to  deny  Federal  funds  or  Federal  cred- 
its: for  purchases  of  specified  teleconununi- 
ca(|ions  products  of  any  specified  foreign 
coantry. 

(p)  Suspend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  benefits 
trded    articles    from    specified    foreign 
coantries  under  title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1914  (19  U.S.C.  2461,  et  seq.). 

(jl)  Notwithstanding  section  125  of  the 
le  Act  of  1974  and  any  other  provision 
law.  if  any  portion  of  a  trade  agreement 
:ribed  in  paragraph  (3)(A)  is  terminated, 
idrawn,  or  suspended  under  paragraph 
with  respect  to  any  duty  imposed  by  the 
Urtited  States,  the  rate  of  such  duty  deter- 
mitted  by  the  President  up  to  the  rate  pro- 
vid  ed  for  in  rate  column  number  2  of  the 
Ta  riff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  shall 
api  >ly  to  such  products  after  the  date  on 
wl^ch  such  termination,  withdrawal,  or  sus- 
peiksion  takes  effect. 

(6)  No  action  taken  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  affect  any  binding  obligations  under 
an*  written  contract  entered  into  before  the 
daie  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  which 
any  citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States 
is  $  party. 

(|S)  Any  action  the  President  decides  to 
take  under  subparagraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tioii  shall  be  treated  as  an  action  necessary 
to  implement  a  trade  agreement  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  151  and  subsections  (c),  (d), 
(e)^  (f ),  and  (g)  of  section  102  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

(fc)  Necotiatino  Period.— 

(&)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b).  the 
teifm  "negotiating  period"  means— 

(^)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  country  in- 
veitigated  under  section  204(a),  the  18- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
eniu;tment  of  this  Act;  and 

(^)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  country  in- 
vestigated under  section  204  (b)  or  (c).  the 
12fmonth  period  begiiming  on  the  date  the 
in  estlgation  was  completed. 
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(2)  Tke  negotiating  period  with  respect  to 
a  foreifn  country  may  be  extended  by  not 
more  than  two  12-month  periods.  An  exten- 
sion of!  the  negotiating  period  shall  take 
effect  ii  (and  only  if >— 

(A)  the  President,  not  less  than  90  days 
before  ihe  negotiating  period  expires  (or  if 
extended  previously,  before  the  first  exten- 
sion period  expires),  submits  to  the  House 
of  Repnesentatives  and  the  Senate— 

(i)  a  draft  of  a  negotiating  period  exten- 
sion bill  and 

(ii)  a  iutement  that— 

(I)  substantial  progress  is  being  made  in 
negotiations  with  the  foreign  country  con- 
cerned, knd 

(ID  farther  negotiations  are  necessary  to 
reach  an  agreement  which  meets  the  specif- 
ic primary  and  secondary  negotiating  objec- 
tives established  under  section  204(aKIXB) 
with  regard  to  that  country:  and 

(B)  before  the  expiration  of  the  negotiat- 
ing period  (or  the  first  extension  thereof),  a 
negotiating  period  extension  bill  is  enacted 
into  la^. 

(3)  F^r  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "fiegotiating  period  extension  bill" 
means  a  bill  of  either  House  of  Congress  the 
matter  nfter  the  enacting  clause  of  which  is 
as  follows:  "That  the  Congress  approves  the 
extension  for  12  months  of  the  negotiating 
period  ^th  that  was  requested  by 
the  President  on  .".  the  first 
blank  space  being  filled  with  the  name  of 
the  foreign  country  concerned,  and  the 
second  {blank  space  being  filled  with  the 
date  on  which  the  submissions  to  Congress 
under  paragraph  (2)(A)  regarding  the  exten- 
sion were  made. 

(4)  On  the  day  on  which  submissions  to 
Congress  under  paragraph  (2KA)  regarding 
an  extension  are  made,  the  negotiating 
period  Extension  bill  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent shKll  be  introduced  (by  request)  in  the 
House  Qy  the  majority  leader  of  the  House, 
for  hiniself  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  br  by  Members  of  the  House  desig- 
nated b(y  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  df  the  House:  and  shall  be  introduced 
(by  request)  in  the  Senate  by  the  majority 
leader  pt  the  Senate,  for  himself  and  the 
minorit)'  leader  of  the  Senate,  or  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  designated  by  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
If  either  House  is  not  in  session  on  the  day 
on  whidh  such  a  trade  agreement  is  submit- 
ted, the  implementing  bill  shall  be  intro- 
duced in  that  House,  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding Sentence,  on  the  first  day  thereafter 
on  whidh  that  House  is  in  session.  Such  bills 
shall  be  referred  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  respective  Houses  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  afid  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 1 

(5)  Subsections  (d)  through  (g)  of  section 
151  of  ihe  Trade  Act  of  1974  apply  to  any 
agreement  period  extension  bill.  Any  refer- 
ence in  Cuch  subsections  to  an  implementing 
bill  shall  be  treated  as  a  reference  to  a  nego- 
tiating beriod  extension  bill. 

(d)  MoDincATioN  AND  Termination  Au- 
THORirf .— The  President  may  modify  or  ter- 
minate I  any  action  taken  under  subsection 
(b)  if,  and  only  if,  the  foreign  country  con- 
cerned enters  into  a  trade  agreement  under 
section  208  which  achieves  the  specific  ne- 
gotiating objective  regarding  which  such 
action  vpas  taken. 

(e)  RgpoRT.- The  President  shall  promptiy 
inform  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  of  any  action  taken  under 
subsect  on  (b)  or  of  the  modification  or  ter- 
minattcn  of  any  such  action  under  subsec- 
tion (d) 
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SKf.  MS.  REVIEW  OK  TKAI»E  AIJRKKMKNT  IMHI.^:- 
MENTATION  BY  TRAOE  REPRI'»KNTA- 
TIVH 

(a)  Depinition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "trade  agreement"  means- 
CD  a  trade  agreement  entered  into  under 

section  208  that  is  in  force  with  respect  to 
the  United  States:  and 

(2)  a  trade  agreement  regarding  telecom- 
munications products  or  services  that  was  in 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Periodic  Review.— 

(1)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  review 
each  trade  agreement  to  determine  whether 
any  act.  policy,  or  practice  of  the  foreign 
country— 

(A)  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement;  or 

(B)  otherwise  denies,  within  the  context 
of  the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement,  to  tele- 
communications products  and  services  of 
United  SUtes  firms  fully  competitive 
market  opportunities  in  that  foreign  coun- 
try. 

(2)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  carry 
out  the  reviews  required  under  paragraph 

(D- 

(A)  with  respect  to  each  trade  agreement 
described  in  subsection  (aXl).  within  6 
months  after  the  agreement  enters  into 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  SUtes,  and 
annually  thereafter:  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  each  trade  agreement 
described  in  subsection  (a)(2),  within  18 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  annually  thereafter. 

(c)  Review  Factors.— 

(1)  In  undertaking  reviews  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Trade  Representative  shall  con- 
sider any  evidence  of  actual  patterns  of 
trade  (including  United  States  exports  of 
telecommunications  products  to  a  foreign 
country  and  sales  and  services  related  to 
those  products)  that  do  not  reflect  patterns 
of  trade  which  would  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated to  flow  from  the  concessions  or  com- 
mitments of  such  country  based  on  the 
international  competitive  position  and 
export  potential  of  such  products  and  serv- 
ices. 

(2)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  con- 
sult with  the  United  SUtes  International 
Trade  Commission  in  regard  to  the  actual 
patterns  of  trade  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(d)  Action  in  Response  to  Affirmative 
Determination.— If  the  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve  makes  an  affirmative  determination 
under  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  any  act, 
policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign  country,  the 
Trade  RepresenUtlve  shall  take  whatever 
action  authorized  under  paragraph  (e)  that 
is  necessary— 

(1)  to  offset  fully  such  act,  policy,  or  prac- 
tice, and 

(2)  to  restore  the  balance  of  concessions  In 
telecommunications  products  and  services 
trade  between  the  United  SUtes  and  such 
foreign  country: 

except  that  the  Trade  RepresenUtlve  may 
not  take  any  action  under  subsection  (e)  on 
the  basis  of  a  review  under  subsection  (b)  re- 
garding a  trade  agreement  described  In  sub- 
section (aX2)  before  the  President  takes 
action  under  section  205(bX3)  with  respect 
to  any  country. 

(e)  Authorized  Actions.— 

(1)  The  Trade  RepresenUtlve  Is  author- 
ized to  take  the  following  actions  under  sub- 
section (d): 

(A)  Terminate,  withdraw,  or  suspend  any 
portion  of  any  trade  agreement  entered  Into 
under— 

(I)  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 


(II)  section  201  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  or 

(III)  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
with  respect  to  any  duty  or  Import  restric- 
tion Imposed  by  the  United  SUtes  on  any 
telecommunications  product. 

(B)  Take  any  action  under  section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(2)  Actions  described  In  paragraph  (1)  may 
be  taken  under  subsection  (d)  with  respect 
to  other  than  telecommunications  products 
and  services  only  if— 

(A)  the  Trade  RepresenUtlve  has  Uken 
all  feasible  actions  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  telecommunications  producU  and 
services:  and 

(B)  the  applicable  objectives  established 
in  section  204(aXD(B)  have  not  been 
achieved. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  section  125  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  and  any  other  provision 
of  law.  If  any  portlop  of  a  trade  agreement 
Is  terminated,  withdrawn,  or  suspended 
under  paragraph  (IXA)  with  respect  to  any 
duty  Imposed  by  the  United  SUtes  on  any 
product,  the  rate  of  such  duty  determined 
by  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtlve 
up  to  the  rate  provided  for  In  rate  colunui 
number  2  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  apply  to  such  producU 
after  the  date  on  which  such  termination, 
withdrawal,  or  suspension  takes  effect. 

(4)  Any  action  the  Trade  RepresenUtlve 
decides  to  take  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be 
treated  as  necessary  to  implement  a  trade 
agreement  for  the  purposes  of  section  151 
and  subsections  (c),  (d).  (e).  (f)  and  (g)  of 
section  102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(f)  Actions  Not  To  Affect  Certain  Con- 
tractual Obligations.— No  action  taken 
under  this  section  shall  affect  any  binding 
obligations  under  any  written  contract  en- 
tered Into  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  to  which  any  citizen  or  national 
of  the  United  SUtes  Is  a  party. 

(g)  Modification  and  Termination  Au- 
thority.—The  Trade  RepresenUtlve  may 
modify  or  terminate  any  action  taken  under 
subsection  (e)  If.  and  only  If,  he  determines 
that  the  foreign  coxintry  has  Uken  appro- 
priate remedial  action  regarding  the  act, 
policy,  or  practice  concerned. 

(h)  Report.— The  Trade  Representative 
shall  promptly  Inform  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  of  any  ac- 
tions taken  under  subsection  (c)  or  of  the 
modification  or  termination  of  any  such 
action  under  subsection  (g). 

S¥A:  tn.  tONSll.TATIONS. 

(a)  Advice  From  Departments  and  Agen- 
cies.—For  purposes  of  determining  appro- 
priate action  under  section  205(b)  or  206(d), 
the  President  and  the  Trade  RepresenUtlve 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  interagency  trade  organiza- 
tion esUbllshed  under  section  242(a)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C. 
1872). 

(b)  Advice  From  the  Private  Sector.— 
The— 

(1)  Trade  RepresenUtlve,  In  conducting 
investigations  and  esUblishlng  negotiating 
objectives  under  section  204,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  appropriate  action 
under  section  206(d):  and 

(2)  President,  for  purposes  of  determining 
appropriate  action  under  section  205(b): 
shall  provide  the  opportunity  for  presenU- 
tlon  of  views  by  any  Interested  party.  In- 
cluding appropriate  committees  esUbllshed 
under  section  135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(c)  Consultations  With  Congress  and 
Official  Advisors.- For  purposes  of  con- 


ducting negotiations  under  section  30S(a). 
the  President  shall  keep  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  appropri- 
ate committees  esUbllshed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  currently 
Informed  with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  negotiating  priorities  and  objec- 
tives for  each  country  Involved; 

(2)  the  assessment  of  negotiating  pros- 
pecU.  both  bilateral  and  multilateral:  and 

(3)  any  United  SUtes  concessions  which 
might  be  Included  In  negotiations  to  achieve 
the  objectives  described  In  section  205. 

SKC-.  tm.  GENERAL  TRADE  AGREEMENT  AUTHOIt- 

rrv. 
(a)  In  General.— During  the  42-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  President  may  enter  Into 
trade  agreemente.  for  purposes  of  achieving 
the  primary  and  secondary  negotiating  ob- 
jectives esUbllshed  under  section 
204(aXlXB),  with  foreign  countries.  The 
trade  agreements  may  provide  for— 

(1)  the  harmonization,  reduction,  or  elimi- 
nation of — 

(A)  duties,  or 

(B)  restrictions  on,  barriers  to,  or  other 
distortions  of  International  trade,  or 

(2)  the  prohibition  of,  or  llmiUtions  on 
the  imposition  of— 

(A)  duties,  or 

(B)  restrictions  on,  barriers  to,  or  other 
distortions  of  international  trade. 

(b)  Agreement  Treated  in  Same  Manner 
AS  Agreement  Under  Section  102  op  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.— 

(1)  For  purposes  of  section  151  and  subsec- 
tions (c),  (d).  (e),  (f ),  and  (g)  of  section  102 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  any  trade  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  subsection  (a) 
(other  than  a  trade  agreement  provided  for 
under  paragraph  (2))  shall  be  treated  as  a 
trade  agreement  entered  into  under  section 
102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(2)  The  President  may  by  proclamation 
implement  any  trade  agreement  entered 
into  under  subsection  (a)  that  provides 
solely  for  unilateral  concessions  by  a  foreign 
country  to  the  United  SUtes. 

(c)  Application  of  Agreement  Beneftts.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
any  agreement  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
tion may  provide  that  the  beneflU  and  obli- 
gations of  such  agreement— 

(1)  apply  solely  to  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment, or 

(2)  not  apply  uniformly  to  all  parties  to 
such  agreement. 

SEC.  »».  COMPENSATMIN  AITHORITY. 

(a)  In  General.— If— 

(1)  the  President  takes  action  under  sec- 
tion 205(b):  or 

(2)  the  Trade  RepresenUtlve  takes  action 
under  section  206(d):  and 

(3)  such  action  Is  found  to  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  International  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Including  the  obligations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffa 
and  Trade: 

the  President  may  enter  Into  trade  agree- 
menU  with  the  foreign  country  concerned 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  new  concessions 
as  compensation  for  such  action  In  order  to 
malnUln  the  general  level  of  reciprocal  and 
mutually  advantageous  concessions. 

(b)  Agreement  Treated  in  Same  Manner 
AS  Agreement  Under  Section  102  op  the 
Trade  Act  op  1974.— For  purposes  of  section 
151  and  subsections  (c).  (d),  (e),  (f ).  and  (g) 
of  section  102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  any 
trade  agreement  entered  Into  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  treated  as  a  trade  agree- 
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ment  entered  into  under  section  103  of  the 

Trade  Act  of  1974. 

aw.  tit.  iNviNrrMiN  mf  tkijm-ommiinu'atimns 

PHOIHKT. 

For  purpoaee  of  this  title,  the  term  "tele- 
communications product"  means  any  paging 
alerting  device  provided  for  in  item  685.70  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.&C.  1303).  as  in  effect  on  November 
14.  1985.  and  any  article  that  is  classified 
under  the  following  item  numbers  of  such 
Schedules: 


iMs; 

U4(7 

itsa 

«SI7 

m.» 

mm 

USX 

en4i 

ana 

US.I6 

us  32 

;07  90 

mm 

6IS» 

68S34 

mm 

CtSK 

usu 

SBC  n  I.  INTERNATIONAL  OBLIC ATIONS. 

Nothing  in  this  title  may  be  construed  to 
require  the  President  and  the  United  States 
Congress  to  act  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  legal  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

sec    tir    PEOBRAL    COMMUNICATIONS    COMMIS- 
SION. 

(a)  CLAKincATioN  or  Factors  FCC  Ra- 
«nnxD  To  CoHsmm.— The  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  title  II  (relating  to  common  carriers)  the 
following  new  section: 

"CONSIDKRATIOM  OP  HmXNATIONAI.  TRADE 
rACTOBS 

"Sac  33S.  The  Congress  finds  that  inter- 
national telecommunications  trade  has  sig- 
nificant impact  with  regard  to  telecommuni- 
cations policymaldng  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Commission,  in  order  to  ful- 
fill its  duties  and  obligation  to  malce  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  the  public  interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity  under  this  title 
should,  in  making  its  determinations,  talce 
Into  account,  where  appropriate,  the  impact 
of  international  trade  on  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  telecommunications  industry 
to  be  competitive  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace and  on  the  ability  of  the  American 
public  to  obtain,  on  a  continuing  basis,  qual- 
ity services  and  equipment.  Whenever  the 
Commission  makes  determinations  or  takes 
actions  which  take  into  account  the  impact 
of  international  trade,  it  shall  consult  with 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  and 
other  appropriate  officials  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  Commission  should  avoid 
taking  actions  which  would  conflict  with  or 
otherwise  interfere  with  separate  trade  ac- 
tions, including  negotiations,  which  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  or 
other  trade-related  agencies  are  taking.". 

(b)  Rkpobt  to  Congress.— On  or  before 
November  1,  1987,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  the  "Commission")  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  its  findings  and  con- 
clusions based  on  the  Notice  of  Inquiry  and 
Proposed  Rulemaking,  CC  E>ocket  No.  88- 
494.  adopted  on  December  23.  1986.  If  fur- 
ther rulemaking  action  is  considered  appro- 
priate baaed  on  such  inquiry,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  commence  a  rulemaking  based  on 
such  findings  and  conclusions  not  later  than 
December  1. 1987. 

<c)  TKLCcomcinncATioNS  Comfetitiveness 
m  THE  Uktied  States.— 

(IX A)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration,  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  competitiveness  of  the 


Uaited  States  domestic  telecommunications 
industry  and  the  effects  of  foreign  telecom- 
munications policies  and  practices  thereon 
inj  order  to  assist  the  Congress  and  the 
Pi  esident  in  determining  what  actions 
m  ght  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  competi- 
tiveness of  the  American  telecommunica- 
ti<tn8  industry. 

(B)  The  study  provided  for  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  carried  out  within  avail- 
atie  appropriations. 

(2>(A)  Within  45  days  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
commerce  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Cdmmunications  Commission,  or  their  des- 
igi  lees,  shall  begin  consultation  and  coordi- 
na  bion  on  the  study  under  paragraph  ( 1)(  A). 

I  B)  7%e  Commission  shall  provide  notice 
and  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  public 
cofnment  within  90  days  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

<3)  The  Commission  shall,  within  120  days 
of  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  public  notice 
of  the  study,  transmit  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  a  copy  of  the  findings  and  rec- 
onmendations.  Such  findings  and  recom- 
mtndations  shall  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate. 

I   TITLE  III— EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT 
SEC-  Ml-  SHORT  Tm.K. 

'this  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Export  En- 
hancement Act  of  1987". 
SKt.  302.  riNniN(;s  and  pitrposes. 

di)  Findings.- The  Congress  makes  the 
folowing  findings: 

(1)  While  a  free  and  open  world  trading 
syatem  has  contributed  sut>stantially  to 
world  growth  and  prosperity  in  the  20th 
ceitury,  current  macroeconomic  policies 
and  trade  imbalances  seriously  threaten 
that  system. 

(^)  The  world  trading  system  cannot  be 
sustained  unless  the  United  States  and  its 
trading  partners  implement  balanced 
grAwth  policies. 

(P)  World  economic  growth  requires  both 
a  financial  system  which  fosters  and  sup- 
ports stable  exchange  rates  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  macroeconomic  policies  among  in- 
dustrialized countries. 

(4)  The  United  States  trade  deficit  in  1986 
of  $169,800,000,000  threatens  the  long-term 
economic  well-being  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  unchecked  bilateral  trade  imbal- 
anees  between  the  United  States  and  its 
trading  partners  could  Jeopardize  the  politi- 
cal, strategic,  and  economic  relationships  of 
the  United  States  with  other  countries,  rela- 
tiofiships  which  are  vital  to  world  stability 
anil  peace. 

(6)  In  order  to  provide  more  balanced  and 
sugtainabie  economic  growth  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  the  United  States  must 
lower  its  trade  deficit  by  implementing  mac- 
roeconomic and  trade  policies  which  facili- 
talje  and  expand  export  opportunities. 

(p  Since  1981,  manufactured  exports  have 
lated    and    agricultural    exports    have 
(en  by  almost  40  percent.  The  trade  defi- 
has  grown  from  $40  billion  to  almost 
[0  billion.  Between  1981  and  1983  alone. 
United  States  lost  2  million  jobs,  more 
1  million  of  which  were  in  manufactur- 

I)  The  significant  decline  in  recent  years 
the  volume  and  value  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports makes  the  development  and  imple- 
mvitation  of  an  effective  United  States  ag- 
ricultural trade  policy  imperative. 

(P)  The  indebtedness  of  third  world  coun- 
tries not  only  poses  risks  for  the  United 
States  financial  system,  but  has  affected 
jols  and  exports  as  well.  Exports  to  third 


world 


countries   in   1985  were  $11   billion 
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below  the  level  of  exports  in  1981.  Falling 
exports  to  third  world  countries  have  cost 
the  Unjted  States  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jolM. 

(10)  tn  spite  of  the  continuing  need  to 
expand  exports,  current  Federal  Govern- 
ment efcport  promotion  and  facilitation  pro- 
grams ^e  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge Of  competition  from  other  countries 
for  world  markets. 

(11)  pnited  States  and  Foreign  Commer- 
cial Service  Officers  are  often  accorded  in- 
sufflcietit  status  abroad,  and  are  frequently 
diverted  from  their  primary  duty  of  promot- 
ing United  States  exports  in  order  to  per- 
form export  licensing  duties. 

(12)  The  activities  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investr»ent  Corporation  and  the  Trade  and 
Development  Program  serve  important 
United  States  development  assistance  and 
international  economic  objectives. 

(13)  Ihadequate  protection  of  and  enforce- 
ment procedures  for  United  States  intellec- 
tual property  interests  abroad  have  resulted 
in  the  <)ounterfeiting  of  United  SUtes  trade- 
marks 4nd  the  piracy  of  United  States  copy- 
rights, patents,  and  mask  works,  acts  which 
violate  pasic  international  principles  of  fair 
trade,  ^use  trade  distortions  due  to  lost 
sales  by  countries  whose  companies  have  de- 
veloped the  counterfeited  or  pirated  goods, 
pose  health  and  safety  threats  to  consum- 
ers, and  have  caused  a  loss  of  United  States 
jobs. 

(b)  PURPOSES.— The  purposes  of  this  title 
are— 

(1)  tojpromote  world  growth  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  standard  of  Uving  in  the 
United  ^tates  and  abroad; 

(2)  to  broaden  overseas  markets  for 
United  States  exports; 

(3)  ti)  emphasize  the  importance  for 
United  States  exports  of  establishing  a 
stable  and  competitive  dollar; 

(4)  to  increase  United  States  exports  by— 

(A)  strengthening  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Commercial  Services; 

(B)  streamlining  export  controls  for  na- 
tional security  purposes;  and 

(C)  In^provlng  the  operation  of  the  United 
States  i^ixed  credit  program;  and 

(5)  restoring  the  markets  for  United 
States  Sports  in  developing  countries  by— 

(A)  c(Wnittlng  the  United  States  to  world 
growth; 

(B)  broadening  the  authority  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  to  help 
increase  economic  activity  in  developing 
countries;  and 

(C)  enhancing  the  resources  of  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program. 
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UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREKiN  COMMER- 
CIAL SERVICE. 

(a)  Establishment.— 

(1)  Ii<  GENERAL. —The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Miall  establish,  within  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Administration,  the  United 
States  knd  Foreign  Commercial  Service. 
The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  transfer  to  the  Commercial 
Service  the  functions  of  the  United  States 
and  Fonelgn  Commercial  Services. 

(2)  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND 

DIRECTOR  GENERAL.— The  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Service  shall  be  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Director  General  of 
the  Commercial  Service,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  COORDINATION  WITH  FOREIGN  POUCT  OB- 

JEcnvEf  1.— The  Secretary  shall  take  the  nec- 


essary steps  to  ensure  that  the  activities  of 
the  Commercial  Service  are  carried  out  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  United  States  for- 
eign policy  objectives,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  regularly  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  order  to  comply  with  this  para- 
graph. 

(4)  Authority  of  chief  of  mission.— All 
activities  of  the  Commercial  Service  shall  be 
subject  to  section  207  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3927). 

(b)  Statement  of  Purpose.— The  Commer- 
cial Service  shall  place  primary  emphasis  on 
the  promotion  of  exports  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  the  United  States,  jsarticularly  by 
small  businesses  and  medium-sized  business- 
es, by  carrying  out  activities  such  as— 

(1)  Identifying  United  States  businesses 
with  the  potential  to  export  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  providing  such  businesses  with 
advice  and  Information  on  establishing 
export  businesses; 

(2)  providing  United  States  exporters  with 
information  on  economic  conditions,  market 
opportunities,  and  the  legal  and  regulatory 
environment  within  foreign  countries; 

(3)  providing  United  States  exporters  with 
information  and  advice  on  the  necessary  ad- 
aptation of  product  design  and  marketing 
strategy  to  meet  the  differing  cultural  amd 
technical  requirements  of  foreign  countries; 

(4)  providing  United  States  exporters  with 
actual  leads  and  an  introduction  to  contacts 
within  foreign  countries: 

(5)  assisting  United  States  exporters  in  lo- 
cating reliable  sources  of  business  services 
in  foreign  countries; 

(6)  assisting  United  States  exporters  in 
their  dealings  with  foreign  governments  and 
enterprises  owned  by  foreign  governments; 
and 

(7)  assisting  the  coordination  of  the  ef- 
forts of  State  and  local  agencies  and  private 
organizations  which  seek  to  promote  United 
States  business  interests  abroad  so  as  to 
maximize  their  effectiveness  and  minimize 
the  duplication  of  efforts. 

(c)  Offices.— 

(1)  Ik  general.- The  Commercial  Service 
shall  consist  of  a  headquarters  office,  dis- 
trict offices  located  In  major  United  States 
cities,  and  foreign  offices  located  in  major 
foreign  cities. 

(2)  Headquarters.— The  headquarters  of 
the  Commercial  Service  shall  provide  such 
managerial,  administrative,  research,  and 
other  services  as  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Commercial  Service. 

(3)  District  offices.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  district  offices  of  the  Commercial 
Service  in  any  United  States  city  in  a  region 
in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  is  a  need  for  Federal  Government 
export  assistance. 

(4)  Foreign  offices.— (A)  The  Secretary 
may.  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  establish  foreign  offices  of  the 
Commercial  Service.  These  offices  shall  be 
located  in  foreign  cities  in  regions  in  which 
the  Secretary  determines  there  are  signifi- 
cant business  opportunities  for  United 
States  exporters. 

(B)  The  Secretary  may,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  assign  to  the 
foreign  offices  Commercial  Officers  and 
such  other  personnel  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary.  In  employing  Commercial 
Officers  and  such  other  [>ersonnel,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  use  the  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel system  in  accordance  with  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980.  The  Secretary  shall  des- 
ignate a  Commercial  Officer  as  head  of  each 
foreign  office. 


(C)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  attach  the  Commer- 
cial Officers  and  other  employees  of  each 
foreign  office  to  the  diplomatic  mission  of 
the  United  States  in  the  country  in  which 
that  foreign  office  is  located,  and  shall 
obtain  for  them  diplomatic  privileges  and 
immunities  equivalent  to  those  enjoyed  by 
Foreign  Service  personnel  of  comparable 
rank  and  salary. 

(D)  For  purposes  of  official  representa- 
tion, the  senior  Commercial  Officer  in  each 
country  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  senior 
commercial  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  that  country,  and  the  United 
States  chief  of  mission  In  that  country  shall 
accord  that  officer  all  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities appropriate  to  the  position  of 
senior  commercial  representative  of  other 
countries. 

<E)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  to  pro- 
vide office  space,  equipment,  facilities,  and 
such  other  administrative  and  clerical  serv- 
ices as  may  be  required  for  the  operation  of 
the  foreign  offices.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  reimburse  or  advance  funds  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  such  services. 

(P)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  section 
103  of  the  Diplomatic  Security  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  4802). 

(d)  Rank  of  Commercial  Officers  in  For- 
eign Missions.— 

(1)  Minister -counselor. -Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  accord  the  diplomatic  title  of 
Minister-Counselor  to  the  senior  Commer- 
cial Officer  assigned  to  any  United  States 
mission  abroad.  The  number  of  Commercial 
Service  officers  accorded  such  diplomatic 
title  at  any  time  may  not  exceed  eight. 

(2)  Consul  general.— In  any  United  States 
consulate  in  which  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
position  of  Consul  General,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
shall  consider  filling  that  vacancy  with  a 
Commercial  Officer  if  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  consulate  are  of  a  commercial 
nature  and  if  there  are  significant  business 
opportunities  for  United  States  exporters  in 
the  region  in  which  the  consulate  is  located. 

(e)  Report  by  the  President.— Within  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  containing  an  evaluation  of 
existing  export  promotion  services  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  those  services,  and  pro- 
posals for  new  export  promotion  services. 

(f )  Information  Dissemination.— In  order 
to  carry  out  subsection  (b)(7),  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  distribution  of  information  produced 
by  the  Commercial  Service,  and  to  make 
that  information  more  readily  available,  the 
Secretary  should  establish  a  system  for  dis- 
tributing that  information  in  those  areas 
where  no  district  offices  of  the  Commercial 
Service  are  located.  Distributors  of  the  In- 
formation should  be  State  export  promotion 
agencies  or  private  export  and  trade  promo- 
tion associations.  The  distribution  system 
should  be  consistent  with  cost  recovery  ob- 
jectives of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(g)  Audits.— The  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  shaJl  perform 
periodic  audits  of  the  operations  of  the 
Commercial  Service,  but  at  least  once  every 
3  years.  The  Inspector  General  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  the  results  of  each  such 
audit.  In  addition  to  an  overview  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  effectiveness  of  Commercial 
Service  operations,  the  audit  shall  include— 


(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  current  placement 
of  domestic  personnel  and  recommendations 
for  transferring  personnel  among  district  of- 
fices; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  current  placement 
of  foreign-based  personnel  and  recommen- 
dations for  transferring  such  personnel  in 
response  to  newly  emerging  business  oppor- 
tunities for  United  States  exporters:  and 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  personnel  system 
and  its  management,  including  the  recruit- 
ment, assignment,  promotion,  and  perform- 
ance appraisal  of  F>ersonnel,  the  use  of  limit- 
ed appointees,  and  the  "time-in-class" 
system. 

(h)  Report  by  the  Secretary.- Not  later 
than  January  1.  1988,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  fea- 
sibility and  desirability,  the  progress  to 
date,  the  present  status,  and  the  5-year  out- 
look, of  the  comprehensive  integration  of 
the  functions  and  personnel  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  export  promotion  operations 
within  the  International  Trade  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(i)  Pay  of  Assistant  Secretary  and  Di- 
rector General.— Section  5315  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Di- 
rector General  of  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Commercial  Service.". 

(j)  DBFiNrrioNS.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce; 

(2)  the  term  "Commercial  Service"  means 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service; 

(3)  the  term  "United  States  exporter" 
means— 

(A)  a  United  States  citizen; 

(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
association  created  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State;  or 

(C)  a  foreign  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  association,  more  than  95  percent  of 
which  is  owned  by  persons  described  in  sul>- 
paragraphs  (A)  and  (B), 

that  exports,  or  seeks  to  export,  goods  or 
services  produced  in  the  United  States: 

(4)  the  term  "small  business"  means  any 
small  business  concern  as  defined  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
632): 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
commonwealth,  territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States;  and 

(6)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
any  commonwealth,  territory,  or  pouession 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

SEC.  312.  DIPU>MATIC  MISSIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  The  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
periodically  review  the  current  number  of 
personnel  assigned  to  United  States  diplo- 
matic missions  outside  the  United  States  to 
determine  whether  an  adequate  number  of 
such  personnel  are  engaged  in  economic  or 
commercial  duties  to  assist  United  States 
exporters  and  businesses  doing  business  out- 
side the  United  States.  Whenever  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determine  such  number  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, they  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  such 
persormel  by  adjustment  of  resources  and 
personnel  and  other  appropriate  measures. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  should  extend  the  length 
of    assignment    required   of    personnel    de- 
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acribed  In  pangnpb  (I)  In  order  to  ensure 
greater  continuity  In  promoting  United 
States  exports. 

(b)  RxPOKTS.— Each  chief  of  a  United 
States  diplomatic  mission  to  a  country 
which  is  an  important  United  States  trading 
partner  and  which  has  significant  potential 
for  United  States  export  sales  shall,  not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  not  later  than  the  end 
of  every  1-year  period  thereafter,  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  a  report  describing— 

(1)  the  str^egy  used  by  such  mission  to 
expand  United  States  exports:  and 

(2)  the  efforts  of  such  mission  to  assist 
United  SUtes  industries  in  expanding 
export  sales  and  in  improving  their  marlcet 
position  relative  to  other  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

sac   »X  COMMERCIAL  SERVICK  OFFICERS   AND 
DEVEUN>MENT  BANKS. 

(a)  AFPonmiRirr.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shall  appoint  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service  to  serve,  on  a  full-time  or  part-time 
basis,  with  each  of  the  United  SUtes  Execu- 
tive Directms  of  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  in  which  the  United  States  par- 
ticipates. 

<b)  Duties  of  Omcnis.— It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  officer  appointed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  assist  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  with  respect  to  whom  such  of- 
ficer is  appointed— 

(1)  in  promoting  opportunities  for  exports 
of  goods  and  services  from  the  United 
States: 

(2)  in  talcing  actions  to  assure  that  United 
States  businesses  are  fully  informed  of  bid- 
ding opportunities  in  countries  receiving 
loans  from  the  respective  banks;  and 

(3)  in  taking  actions  to  assure  that  United 
States  businesses  can  focus  on  projects  in 
which  they  have  a  particular  interest  or 
competitive  advantage  and  to  permit  them 
to  complete  and  have  an  equal  opportunity 
In  submitting  timely  and  conforming  bid- 
ding documents. 

(c)  FuwcTiOMS  or  ExKCimvE  Directors.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  In- 
struct the  United  States  Executive  Director 
of  each  multilateral  development  bank  to 
carry  out  the  functions  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3)  of  subsection  (b). 
SEC   114.    MAIiKET   DEVELOPMENT   COOPERATOK 

PROGRAM  AND  TRADE  SHOWS. 

(a)  Adthohity.— Title  II  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Amendments  Act  of  1985  (15 
U.S.C.  4051  and  following)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  202  and  203 
as  sections  204  and  205.  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  201  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■^ec  tn.  market  development  c(m>perator 
pro(;ram. 

"(a)  Adthoritt  To  Estabush  Program.- 
In  order  to— 

"(I)  identify  foreign  market  opportunities. 

"(2)  introduce  new  products  and  processes 
(but  not  allocate  markets,  establish  prices, 
or  otherwise  engage  directly  In  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  or  marketing  of  goods  or 
services). 

"(3)  eliminate  trade  and  technical  bar- 
riers, and 

"(4)  Improve  economic  and  trade  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, 

the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  Market  Development  Cooperator 
Program.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
develop,  maintain,  and  expand  foreign  mar- 


>ts  for  nonagricultural  goods  and  services 

luced  in  the  United  States. 
"(b)  Implementation  or  the  Program.— 
Ttie  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  carry  out 
the  Market  Development  Cooperator  Pro- 
gram by  entering  into  contracts  with— 
"(1)  nonprofit  industry  organizations, 
"(2)  trade  associations. 
"(3)  State  departments  of  trade  and  their 
rtgional  associations,  including  centers  for 
international  trade  development,  and 

"(4)  private  industry  firms  or  groups  of 
fttms  in  cases  where  no  entity  described  in 
paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  represents  that  in- 
diistry. 

(ti  this  section  referred  to  as  'cooperators') 
tA  engage  in  activities  in  order  to  carry  out 
tfee  purposes  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  of  subsection  (a).  The  costs  of 
Hivlties  under  such  a  contract  shall  be 
tared  equitably  among  the  Department  of 
>mmerce,  the  cooperator  involved,  and, 
lenever  appropriate,  foreign  businesses, 
itie  Department  of  Commerce  shall  under- 
take to  supiKtrt  direct  costs  of  activities 
under  such  a  contract,  and  the  cooperator 
shall  undertake  to  support  indirect  costs  of 
sRch  activities.  Activities  under  such  a  con- 
tract shall  be  carried  out  by  the  cooperator 
vijith  the  approval  and  assistance  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(c)  Cooperator  Partnership  Program.— 
(})(A)  As  part  of  the  program  established 
i^der  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
i^erce  shall  establish  a  partnership  program 
with  cooperators  under  which  a  cooperator 
may  detail  Individuals,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  to  the  United 
Aates  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service  for 
al  period  of  not  less  than  1  year  or  more 
ttian  2  years  to  supplement  the  Commercial 
!rvice. 

"(B)  Any  individual  detailed  to  the  United 
Ltes  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service 
ider  this  subsection  shall  be  responsible 
f^r  such  duties  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set 
fi>rth  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  sub- 
s^tion  (a). 

"(C)  Individuals  detailed  to  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service 
ilnder  this  subsection  shall  not  be  consid- 
e|-ed  to  be  employees  of  the  United  States 
>r  the  purposes  of  any  law  administered  by 
le  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
ccept  that  the  Secretary  of  State  may  de- 
irmine  the  applicability  to  such  individuals 
section  2(f)  of  the  State  Department 
iasic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
(9(f))  and  of  any  other  law  administered 
the  Secretary  of  State  concerning  the 
;tail  of  such  individuals  abroad. 
I  "(2)  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  program 
^tablished  under  this  subsection,  individ- 
«ials  shall  have  demonstrated  expertise  in 
qie  international  business  arena  in  at  least  2 
df  the  following  areas:  marketing,  market 
Research,  and  computer  data  bases. 
I  •(3KA)  The  cooperator  who  details  an  in- 
dividual to  the  United  States  and  Foreign 
Commercial  Service  under  this  subsection 
Shall  be  responsible  for  that  individual's 
salary  and  related  expenses,  including 
lealth  care,  life  insurance,  and  other  non- 
tash  benefits,  if  any,  normally  paid  by  such 
^ooperator. 

I  "(B)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
^ay  transportation  and  housing  costs  for 
f ach  individual  participating  in  the  program 

ftablished  under  this  subsection. 
"(d)  Budget  Act.— Contracts  may  be  en- 
tered into  under  this  section  in  a  fiscal  year 
only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as 
kre  provided  in  appropriations  Acts. 
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AOTHOHITY  or  THE  SECRETARY  OP  COM- 
MERCE.—In  order  to  facilitate  exporting  by 
United  States  businesses,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  provide  assistance  for  trade 
shows  in  the  United  States  which  bring  to- 
gether representatives  of  United  States 
businesses  seeking  to  export  goods  or  serv- 
ices produced  in  the  United  States  and  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  companies  or  govern- 
ments iseeking  to  buy  such  goods  or  services 
from  these  United  States  businesses. 

'(b)  I  Recipients   op   Assistance.— Assist- 
der  subsection  (a)  may  be  provided 

onprof  it  industry  organizations, 
rade  associations, 
oreign  trade  awnes,  and 
(4)  {private  industry  firms  or  groups  of 
cases  where  no  entity  described  in 
.ph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  represents  that  In- 
to provide  the  services  necessary  to  operate 
trade  Shows  described  in  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Assistance  to  Small  Businesses.— In 
providing  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Secreiry  of  Commerce  shall,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Busing  Administration,  make  special  ef- 
forts to  facilitate  participation  by  small 
busineEses  and  companies  new  to  export. 

"(d)  lUsES  OF  Assistance.— Funds  appropri- 
ated t^  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  used 
to-    I 

"(1)1  identify  potential  participants  for 
trade  ihow  organizers, 

"(2)|provide  information  on  trade  shows 
to  potential  participants, 

"(3)|supply  language  services  for  partici- 
pants, and 

"(4)  provide  information  on  trade  shows 
to  small  businesses  and  companies  new  to 
expor 

"(e)  I  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion- 

"(1)|  the  term  'United  States  business' 
mea 

"(All  a  United  States  citizen; 

"(Bi  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
association  created  under  the  laws  of  the 
Unitei  States  or  of  any  State  (including  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  commonwealth, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
Stated):  or 

"(Ci  a  foreign  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other!  association,  more  than  95  percent  of 
which  is  owned  by  persons  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B);  and 

"(2)|the  term  'small  business'  means  any 
smalljbusiness  concern  as  defined  under  sec- 
tion a  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
632).''t 

(b)  I  Definition  of  Export  Promotion 
Program.— Section  201(d)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Amendments  Act  of  1985  (15 
U.S.C.  4051(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  %\  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "and"; 

(2)  tn  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  the  period 
and  iitserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  hy  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(5)|  the  Market  Development  Cooperator 

Program  established  under  section  202:  and 
"(6){  the  assistance  for  trade  shows  which 
is  authorized  by  section  203.". 

(c)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
Section  204  of  the  Export  Administration 
Amei|dments  Act  of  1985  (as  redesignated 
by  s(ibsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SFX.  in.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"Tl  ere  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  carry  out 
export  promotion  programs— 
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"(1)  $123,922,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987; 
and 

"(2)  $129,922,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1088. 
of  which  $6,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  Market  Development  Cooperator 
Program  established  under  section  202  and 
for  the  assistance  for  trade  shows  which  is 
authorized  by  section  203.". 

SEC.  315.  establishment  OP  UNITED  STATES  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  SERVICE  PA- 
CIFIC RIM  INmATIVE. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Pilot  Program.— 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  establish 
a  pilot  program  in  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Commercial  Service  to  encourage 
the  export  of  United  States  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  Japan,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
Such  program  shall  provide  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  duty,  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Commercial  Service  shall— 

(1)  identify  United  States  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  are  not  being  exported  to  the 
markets  of  Japan.  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan 
but  which  could  be  exported  to  these  mar- 
kets under  competitive  market  conditions: 

(2)  identify  and  notify  United  States  per- 
sons who  sell  or  provide  such  goods  or  serv- 
ices of  potential  opportunities  Identified 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(3)  present  a  list  of  the  goods  and  services 
identified  under  paragraph  (1).  together 
with  a  list  of  any  impediments  to  the  export 
of  such  goods  and  services,  to  authorities  In 
Japan,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan,  as  appro- 
priate, with  a  view  toward  liberalizing  mar- 
kets to  such  g(x>ds  and  services; 

(4)  develop  semiannual  goals  for  the 
number  of  goods  and  services  to  be  Identi- 
fied under  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(5)  facilitate  the  entrance  of  United  States 
persons  identified  and  notified  under  para- 
graph (2)  into  such  markets:  and 

(6)  monitor  and  evaluate  the  results  of  ef- 
forts to  Increase  the  sale  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  such  markets. 

(b)  Reports  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
semiannual  reports  on  the  progress  of  the 
program  established  under  subsection  (a). 
Such  reports  shall  include— 

( 1 )  the  goods  and  services  proposed  for  lib- 
eralization; 

(2)  the  results  of  any  liberalization  toward 
United  States  goods  suid  services;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  Increase 
In  United  States  commercial  sales  In  the 
markets  Identified  under  subsection  (aKl). 

(c)  Definition.— As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  "United  States  person"  means— 

(Da  United  States  citizen;  or 

(2)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  as- 
sociation created  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  (Including  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  commonwealth, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
SUtes). 

SEC.  3IC  COMMERCIAL  PERSONNEL  AT  THE  AMERI- 
CAN INSTTTDTE  OF  TAIWAN. 

Section  6  of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  3305)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Institute  shall  employ  personnel 
to  perform  duties  similar  to  that  performed 
by  personnel  of  the  United  SUtes  and  For- 
eign Commercial  Service.  The  number  of  in- 
dividuals employed  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  commensurate  with  the  number  of 
United  SUtes  personnel  of  the  Commercial 
Service  who  are  permanently  assigned  to 
the  United  SUtes  diplomatic  mission  to 
South  Korea.". 

SEC.  317.  PRINTING  AT  OVERSEAS  LOCATIONS. 

(a)  EixcEPTiON  TO  Printing  by  Govern- 
ment Printimg  Office.— Section  501  of  title 


44.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "All"  and  Inserting  "Except  as  otherwise 
expressly  provided  by  law.  all". 

(b)  Printing  In  Conjunction  With 
Export  Promotion  Programs.— Section  201 
of  the  Export  Administration  AmendmenU 
Act  of  1985  (15  U.S.C.  4051)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(e)  Printing  Outside  the  United 
States.— ( 1 )  In  carrying  out  any  export  pro- 
motion program,  and  consistent  with  other 
applicable  law.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  authorize— 

"(A)  the  printing,  distribution,  and  sale  of 
documents  outside  the  contiguous  United 
SUtes,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  Imple- 
menUtion  of  such  export  promotion  pro- 
gram would  be  more  efficient:  and 

"(B)  the  acceptance  of  private  notices  and 
advertlsemente  In  connection  with  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  such  docu- 
ments. 

"(2)  Any  fees  received  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deposit- 
ed In  a  separate  account  or  accounts  which 
may  be  used  to  defray  directly  the  costs  in- 
curred in  conducting  activities  authorized 
by  paragraph  (1)  or  to  repay  or  make  ad- 
vances to  appropriations  or  other  funds 
available  for  such  activities.". 

SFX-.  3IH.  A<;RICl'l.'nTRAL  TRADE  POLICY. 

(a)  Statement  of  Policy.— It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  United  SUtes— 

( 1 )  to  provide,  through  all  possible  means, 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof  for  ex[>ort  at  competitive  prices, 
with  full  assurance  of  quality  and  reliability 
of  supply: 

(2)  to  support  the  principle  of  free  trade 
and  the  promotion  of  fair  trade  in  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  products  thereof: 

(3)  to  support  fully  the  negotiating  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  section  111(b)  of  this  Act 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  substantially  con- 
straints to  fair  and  open  trade  In  agricultur- 
al commodities  and  the  producU  thereof; 

(4)  to  utilize  fully  sUtutory  authority  to 
counter  aggressively  unfair  foreign  trade 
practices  and  to  use  all  other  available 
means,  including  export  restitution,  extiort 
bonus  programs,  and,  if  necessary,  restric- 
tions on  United  SUtes  imports  of  foreign 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof,  in  order  to  encourage  fair  and  more 
open  trade:  and 

(5)  to  provide  for  Increased  represenUtlon 
of  United  SUtes  agricultural  trade  interests 
in  the  formulation  of  national  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  affecting  trade. 

(b)  I/KAL  Currencies  Under  P.L.  480.— 

(1)  Wood  and  wood  products.— Section 
104(b)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1704(b)(1))  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence 
by  inserting  "(Including  wood  and  wood 
products  of  the  United  SUtes)"  after  "agri- 
cultural commodities". 

(2)  Construction  of  housing  and  shel- 
ter.—Section  108(1)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1708(1))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "and": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  the  period 
and  Inserting  ":  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(3)  the  terms  'private  sector  development 

activity'  and  'private  enterprise  investment' 
include  the  construction  of  low-  and 
medium-Income  housing  and  shelter." 

(3)  Nonemergency  programs  under  title 
n  OF  P.L.  480.— The  first  sentence  of  section 
206  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1726)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after   "extraordinary 


relief  requirements,"  the  following:  "or  for 
nonemergency  programs  conducted  by  non- 
profit voluntary  agencies  or  cooperatives,". 

(4)  Uses  of  foreign  currencies  under 
title  II.— Section  207  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1726a)  U  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "or  co- 
operative" after  "agency"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "S 
percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10 
percent":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(c)   Foreign   currencies   generated   from 

partial  or  full  sales  or  barter  of  commodities 
by  a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  or  coopera- 
tive may  be  used  to— 

"(1)  transport,  store,  or  distribute  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  ensure  that  such  com- 
modities reach  their  final  users  In  usable 
condition  or  otherwise  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  use  of  commodities  donated 
under  this  title:  and 

"(2)  Implement  income  generation,  com- 
munity development,  health,  nutrition,  co- 
operative development,  or  agricultural  pro- 
grams, or  other  developmental  activities.". 

(c)  Short  and  Intermediate  EIxport 
Credit.— 

( 1 )  Short-term  credit.— Section  1125(b)  of 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C. 
1736t(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  includ- 
ing wood  and  processed  wood  products" 
after  "agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof". 

(2)  Intermediate  export  credit.— Section 
4(b)(1)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  (7 
U.S.C.  1707a(bKl))  is  amended  In  the  second 
sentence  by  inserting  before  the  period  the 
following:  ".  except  that,  for  purposes  of 
this  sentence,  the  term  'agricultural  com- 
modities' includes  wood  and  processed  wood 
products". 

(d)  Market  Development  AcrivrriES.- In 
order  to  improve  the  market  development 
activities  of  the  United  SUtes  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  following  shall  apply: 

(1)  In  order  to  provide  enhanced  trade 
policy  and  International  economic  informa- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  author- 
ized to  expand  the  number  of  agricultural 
counselors,  attaches,  assistant  attaches,  and 
other  diplomatic  represenUtives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  overseas.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  assign  agricultural  market- 
ing specialists  or  agricultural  trade  officers 
in  overseas  posts  that  offer  short-  or  long- 
term  market  potential  for  United  SUtes  ag- 
ricultural commodities  or  products  thereof 
and  that  are  not  served  by  an  Agricultural 
Trade  Office,  agricultural  trade  officer,  or 
agricultural  marketing  specialist. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
assist  departments  of  agriculture  of  the 
SUtes  in  supporting  the  expori  efforts  of 
private  companies.  Such  assistance  shall  In- 
clude the  stationing  of  marketing  specialists 
in  SUtes  or  regions  as  a  part  of  the  normal 
roUtion  of  these  specialists  between  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  overseas  locations. 

(e)  Rank  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice Officers  in  Foreign  Missions.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  shall,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  accord  the  dip- 
lomatic title  of  Minister-Counselor  to  the 
senior  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Officer 
assigned  to  any  United  SUtes  mission 
abroad.  The  number  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  officers  accorded  such  diplomatic 
title  at  any  time  may  not  exceed  eight. 
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sac  nt.  JOINT  DEVKU>PMKNT  ASSIKTANCK 
ACMUCMKNTtt  Wim  CKKTAIN  TKAI>- 
INC  PARTNKIM. 

(«)  Dbvklofmbiit  op  Plam.— With  respect 
to  any  country  that  has  a  substantial  posi- 
tive trade  balance  with  the  United  SUtes. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  (through 
the  Secretary  of  State)  representatives  of 
the  other  country,  may  develop  an  appropri- 
ate plan  (taking  into  consideration  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  such  country,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  such  country's  pro- 
grams to  assist  developing  countries,  and 
other  relevant  factors)  under  which  that 
country  would  purchase  United  States  agri- 
cultural OHnmodities  or  products  for  use  in 
development  activities  in  developing  coun- 
tries. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
submit  each  such  plan  to  the  President  as 
soon  as  it  is  completed. 

(b)  AoaaDixirT.— The  President  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  any  country  that 
has  a  positive  trade  balance  with  the  United 
States  under  which  that  country  would  pur- 
diaae  United  States  agricultural  conunod- 
ittea  or  products  for  use  in  agreed-on  devel- 
opment activities  in  developing  countries. 

SKC  3Mi  FOOD  AID  AND  MARKET  DEVEIXIPMENT. 

(a)  Policy  STATmntr.— It  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  use  food  aid  and  agri- 
culturally-related foreign  economic  assist- 
ance programs  more  effectively  to  develop 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products. 

(b)  RBQunmsirrs.— The  President  (or,  as 
appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture) 
shall  encourage  the  recipient  country  under 
food  assistance  agreements  entered  into 
under  any  program  administered  by  the 
Secretary  to  agree  to  give  preference  to 
United  States  food  and  food  products  in  its 
future  food  purchases. 

8EC  Ul.  nNDINGS  AND  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  EUROPEAN  COMMl'- 

Nmr. 

(a)  PiKMHCs.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  European  Community  has  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  tariff  on  the  importa- 
tion of  vegetable  and  marine  fats  and  oils: 
and 

(2)  the  imposition  of  such  a  tariff  would 
have  a  negative  impact  on  United  States  ex- 
ports of  oil  seeds  and  products  and  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  European  Communi- 
ty's obligations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

(b)  Sbisk  op  Concress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  firmly  oppose  ac- 
tions by  the  European  Community  to  estab- 
lish a  tariff  on  the  importation  of  vegetable 
and  marine  fats  and  oils:  and 

(2)  the  President  should  take  strong  and 
immediate  countermeasures  should  such  a 
tariff  be  implemented. 

SEC.  nz.  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK. 

(a)  FrasDiGS.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  actual  level  of  support  provided  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  United  States 
exporters  has  decreased  significantly  since 
1980,  including  a  reduction  from 
$5,400,000,000  in  direct  loans  in  fiscal  year 
1981  to  $577,400,000  in  direct  loans  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(2)  The  value  of  nonagricultural  United 
States  exports  supported  by  the  Expori- 
Import  Bank,  in  relation  to  all  such  exports, 
has  also  declined  consistently  during  the 
last  5  years,  from  approximately  13  percent 
in  1980  to  approximately  5  percent  in  1986. 

(3)  The  level  of  official  financing  provided 
by  the  governments  of  other  industrialized 


colintries  to  their  exporters  is  typically 
f  r^m  25  to  40  percent  of  the  nonagricultural 
exfwrts  from  those  countries. 

"I)  The  programs  of  the  Export-Import 
especially  the  direct  loan  program, 
enlible  United  States  exporters  to  compete 
injworld  markets  on  the  basis  of  quality, 
price,  and  service,  and  are  often  crucial  to 
the  success  of  export  endeavors.  Export- 
Imi>ori  Bank  programs  are  particularly  im- 
polrtant  for  high  technology  products  and 
laige  scale  projects  that  are  very  (»pital  In- 
teRsive  or  that  require  longer  terms. 

(b)  Statkment  op  Policy.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate and  flexible  financing  provided  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  United 
States  exports  contributes  to  the  mainte- 
nsgice  and  expansion  of  United  States  ex- 
potts  and  at  the  same  time  can  serve  to  re- 
verse the  trend  toward  overseas  production. 

SEC.     »3.     UR'NTRY     KKPOKTS     ON     ECONOMIC 
I  POIJfY  AND  TRADE  PRACTICES. 

"the  Secretary  of  State  shall,  not  later 
than  January  31  of  each  year,  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fa^  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M^ans  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
thr  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate, 
and  to  other  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Ciiigress.  a  detailed  report  regarding  the 
ecinomic  policy  and  trade  practices  of  each 
country  with  which  the  United  States  has 
art  economic  or  trade  relationship.  The  Sec- 
retary may  direct  the  appropriate  officers  of 
the  Department  of  State  who  are  serving 
overseas,  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
officers  or  employees  of  other  departments 
anid  agencies  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  to  coordinate  the 
preparation  of  such  information  in  a  coun- 
try as  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  report 
under  this  section.  The  report  shall  identify 
artd  describe,  with  respect  to  each  country— 

^1;  the  macroeconomic  policies  of  the 
country  and  their  impact  on  the  overall 
grpwth  in  demand  for  United  States  ex- 
pofcls; 

<2)  the  impact  of  macroeconomic  and 
otiier  policies  on  the  exchange  rate  of  the 
country  and  the  resulting  impact  on  price 
cotnpetitiveness  of  United  States  exports; 

(3)  any  change  in  structural  policies  (in- 
cluding tax  incentives,  regulations  govem- 
in|:  financial  institutions,  production  stand- 
arfis.  and  patterns  of  industrial  ownership) 
thtt  may  affect  the  country's  growth  rate 
aitd  its  demand  for  United  States  exports; 

4)  the  management  of  the  country's  ex- 
ternal debt  and  its  implications  for  trade 
wl  th  the  United  States; 

5)  acts,  policies,  and  practices  that  consti- 
tu  te  significant  barriers  to  United  States  ex- 
pi  rts  or  foreign  direct  investment  in  that 
cc  untry  by  United  States  persons,  as  identi- 
fied under  section  ISKaKl)  of  the  Trade 
A^t  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2241(a)(1)): 

16)  acts,  policies,  and  practices  that  pro- 
vipe  direct  or  indirect  goverrunent  support 
for  exports  from  that  country,  including  ex- 
ports by  small  businesses; 

J  7)  the  extent  to  which  the  country's  laws 
d  enforcement  of  those  laws  afford  ade- 
qiiate  protection  to  United  States  intellectu- 
al property,  including  patents,  trademarks, 
copyrights,  and  mask  works;  and 

C8)  the  country's  laws  and  enforcement  of 
those  laws  with  respect  to  internationally 
recognized  worker  rights  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 502(aH4)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974),  the 
conditions  of  worker  rights  in  any  sector 
which  produces  goods  and  in  which  United 
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states  Capital  is  invested,  the  extent  of  such 
investment,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
goods  produced  under  these  conditions  are 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

SEC.  n4.KXPf>RT  PROMtmON  DATA  SYSTEM. 

(a)  PwcDiHGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  accurate,  timely,  and  properly  orga- 
nized data  and  other  information  are  essen- 
tial for  the  promotion  of  international 
trade;   i 

(2)  ttfe  Federal  Government  is  an  appro- 
priate institution  for  reporting  needed  data 
and  otl^er  information  it  collects  in  its  pro- 
motion jof  international  trade; 

(3)  States  have  greatly  expanded  their 
prograifis  to  promote  international  trade 
and  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
trade  expansion  effort  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(4)  a^  part  of  the  Federal-State  partner- 
ship, the  Federal  Government  and  State 
govemitients  should  share  with  each  other 
and  tlie  private  sector,  in  an  open  and 
timely  manner,  data  and  other  information 
they  collect  relating  to  international  trade. 

(b)  EXPORT  Promotion  Data  System.— 

(1)  pEPiHinoHS.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsecuon- 

(A)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary if  Commeree; 

(B)  tlie  term  "Department"  means  the  De- 
partmetit  of  Commerce;  and 

(C)  tt»e  term  "System"  means  the  export 
promotion  data  system  developed  under 
paragraph  (2). 

(2)  PURPOSES  OF  THE  SYSTEM.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  develop  and  maintain  an  export 
promotion  data  system  which— 

(A)  includes  information  on  those  foreign 
industrial  sectors  and  markets  which  are 
perceived  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
United  States  exporters,  including  private 
export  associations  and  groups,  and  to  State 
agencies  that  promote  exports: 

(B)  ii^cludes  such  information  as  is  collect- 
ed thrqugh— 

(i)  the  trade  promotion  and  facilitation  ac- 
tivities [of  the  International  Trade  Adminis- 
tration |  of  the  Department:  and 

(ii)  the  activities  of  other  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies.  State  agencies,  and  private 
entitle^ 

(C)  (n-ganizes  information  into  the  form 
which  Is  most  useful  to  United  States  ex- 
porter4  including  private  export  associa- 
tions ahd  groups,  and  to  State  agencies  that 
promotie  exports; 

(D)  provides  for  the  confidentiality  of  pro- 
prietary business  information:  and 

(E)  consistent  with  other  provisions  of 
law.  disseminates,  upon  request  and  for  a 
reasonable  fee,  information  in  the  System 
in  a  timely  manner  to  United  States  export- 
ers, including  private  ext>ort  associations 
and  gri>ups.  and  to  State  agencies  that  pro- 
mote e  tports. 

(3)  I  :?ooperatioii  wrni  othxr  pkdkral 
AGENCiiEs.— The  Secretary  shall  determine 
which  Federal  Government  agencies  de- 
scribee] in  paragraph  (2)(C)(ii)  generate  in- 
formation which  should  be  included  in  the 
System.  The  President  shall  direct  those 
agencies  to  provide  the  System  with  access 
to  such  information.  These  agencies  shall, 
in  the  lease  of  information  stored  electroni- 
cally, provide  the  System  with  the  necessary 
interfacing  tjetween  their  respective  data 
processing  systems. 

(4)  Oesign  or  the  system.— The  System 
shall  t)e  designed  to  use  the  most  effective 
means  to  monitor,  organize,  smd  disseminate 
in  a  timely  manner,  information  on— 


(A)  United  States  exports  of  goods  and 
services  by  State  of  origin,  port  of  depar- 
ture, and  importing  country; 

(B)  United  States  imports  of  goods  and 
services  by  country  of  origin; 

(C)  specific  business  opportunities  and 
contacts  in  foreign  countries; 

(D)  characteristics  of  specific  industrial 
sectors  within  foreign  countries  with  high 
export  potential,  such  as— 

(i)  size  of  the  market; 

(ii)  distribution  of  products; 

(ill)  competition: 

(iv)  significant  applicable  laws,  regula- 
tions, specifications,  and  standards; 

(v)  appropriate  government  officials;  and 

(vi)  trade  associations  and  other  contact 
points;  and 

(E)  foreign  countries  generally,  such  as— 
(i)  general  economic  conditions; 

(ii)  common  business  practices: 

(ill)  significant  tariff  and  trade  barriers; 
and 

(iv)  other  significant  laws  and  regulations 
regarding  imports  and  licensing. 

(5)  Delivery.— (A)  The  Secretary  shall 
devise  a  procedure  for  disseminating  the  in- 
formation in  the  System  that— 

(i)  provides  useful  information  to  the 
maximum  number  of  users; 

(ii)  allows  the  System  to  recover  a  reason- 
able portion  of  its  operating  costs;  and 

(ill)  minimizes  competition  between  the 
Department  and  private  sector  information 
dissemination  services. 

(B)  In  establishing  the  procedure  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider methods  of  disseminating  information 
in  the  System  which  include— 

(1)  providing  direct  or  indirect  on-line 
access  to  all  or  part  of  the  System's  data 
banks:  and 

(ii)  contracting  with  private  sector  infor- 
mation dissemination  services  to  provide  on- 
line access  to  all  or  part  of  the  information 
in  the  System. 

(C)  The  Secretary  may  establish  a  sched- 
ule of  fees  for  users  or  distributors  of  the  in- 
formation in  the  System.  Such  fees  shall  be 
consistent  with  fees  charged  for  similar 
services  in  the  private  sector. 

(D)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  the  deliv- 
ery procedure  required  by  subparagraph 
(A). 

(6)  Exclusions  prom  the  system.— The 
System  shall  not  include  any  information— 

(A)  which  is  collected  in  connection  with 
any  investigation:  or 

(B)  the  disclosure  of  which  is  prohibited 
by  any  provision  of  law. 

(7)  CoNstJLTATioHS.— The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  representatives  of  the  private 
sector,  including  export  associations  and 
groups,  and  with  State  agencies  that  pro- 
mote exports,  regarding  the  ongoing  devel- 
opment of  the  System. 

(8)  Implementation.— The  Secretary  shall, 
upon  the  submission  under  paragraph 
(5KD)  of  the  plan  for  the  delivery  procedure 
required  by  paragraph  (SKA),  begin  oper- 
ation of  the  portions  of  the  System  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2KB)(i).  Within  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  begin  operation  of  the 
portion  of  the  System  described  in  para- 
graph (2)(B)(ii). 

(9)  Reports  to  congress.- The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  within  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  on  the  implementa- 


tion of  this  section.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude comments  on  the  implementation  of 
the  System  which  are  provided  by  the  pri- 
vate sector,  including  export  associations 
and  groups,  and  by  State  agencies  that  pro- 
mote exiKirts. 

sec.  .125.  PKK»«HIPMKNT  INSPKITION  REGUlJtTION 

pk<h:kam. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  preshipment  inspection  of  goods  can 
help  facilitate  trade  by  expediting  customs 
clearance  in  the  country  of  destination: 

(2)  there  have  been  substantial  complaints 
with  respect  to  preshipment  Inspection,  spe- 
cifically regarding  delays  in  shipment,  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  ex(>ort  transactions, 
price  inspection,  and  request  for  confiden- 
tial business  information: 

(3)  preshipment  inspection  authority  is 
currently  uruegulated  and,  if  abused,  can 
constitute  an  unreasonable  restraint  on 
trade: 

(4)  preshipment  inspections  of  the  finan- 
cial terms  of  export  transactions  should  not 
be  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impose 
inappropriate  controls  on  international 
prices; 

(5)  preshipment  inspection  requirements 
as  imposed  by  importing  countries  should 
not  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dis- 
criminate against  and  burden  or  restrain 
United  States  trade; 

(6)  capital  flight  from  developing  coun- 
tries is  a  significant  contributor  to  their  ex- 
ternal debt  burden,  which  is  posing  a  serious 
threat  to  their  economic  stability  and  pre- 
venting a  return  to  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment: 

(7)  preshipment  inspection  can  facilitate 
trade  by  minimizing  opportunities  for  cap- 
ital flight,  fraud,  tax  evasion,  and  inappro- 
priate price  discrimination  by  preventing 
fraudulent  and  abusive  overinvoicing  and 
underinvoicing;  and 

(8)  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned 
would  be  enhanced  by  competition  among 
preshipment  companies. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  establish  a  regulatory  program  to 
ensure  that  preshipment  inspection  compa- 
nies fulfill  a  useful  role  in  facilitating  trade, 
and  to  prevent  activities  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  operation  of  free  and  open 
markets  within  the  United  States. 

(c)  Policy.— It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  ensure  that  preshipment 
inspection  requirements  are  a  useful  means 
of  facilitating  trade,  and  are  not  used  as  an 
instrument  to  restrict  international  com- 
meree and  business. 

(d)  Depinitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "preshipment  inspection  ac- 
tivity" means  any  activity  which  is  carried 
out  in  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  a  gov- 
ernmental entity  of  a  foreign  country  and 
which  involves,  as  a  govemmentally  im- 
posed condition  on  the  importing  of  goods 
into  that  foreign  country  or  of  receipt  of 
payment  for  those  goods  from  that  foreign 
country— 

(A)  a  physical  inspection  of  those  goods 
before  the  gcxxls  leave  the  United  States; 

(B)  an  inspection  of  the  export  value  of 
the  goods,  including  the  financial  terms  of 
the  export  transaction;  or 

(C)^any  inspections  of  those  %oods  which 
are  normally  carried  out  by  the  customs  of- 
ficials of  the  importing  country; 

(2)  the  term  "inspection  company"  means 
any  person  that  conducts  preshipment  in- 
spection activities  for  compensation;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 


(e)  Certification  op  Preshipment  Inspec- 
tion Companies.— (1)  A  person  may  carry 
out  preshipment  Inspection  activities  only 
if— 

(A)  the  person  is  an  inspection  company 
holding  a  valid  certification  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section:  and 

(B)  the  preshipment  inspection  activities 
are  permitted  under  subsection  (f ). 

(2)  An  inspection  company  may  apply  to 
the  Secretary  for  a  certification  under  this 
section.  Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  contain  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify  by  regulation. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  or  deny  certi- 
fication within  90  days  after  receipt  of  each 
application  by  an  inspection  company  under 
paragraph  (2).  and  such  certification,  if 
granted,  shall  be  valid  for  such  period  of 
time  as  the  Secretary  shall  specify. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  ap- 
propriate criteria  for  isstiing  a  certification 
under  this  section. 

(5)  Each  application  for  certification  by 
an  inspection  company  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing information,  which  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  inspection  at  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce: 

(A)  The  name  of  the  inspection  company, 
the  names  of  its  officers,  owners,  and  affili- 
ates, and  the  addresses  of  the  company 
headquarters  and  all  of  its  offices  In  the 
United  States. 

(B)  A  description  of  any  other  businesses 
of  the  company  and  its  affiliates,  other  than 
preshipment  inspection  activities. 

(C)  The  purpose  of  the  company's  pro- 
posed activities. 

(D)  The  foreign  governmental  entities  for 
which  the  company  Is  to  act  as  an  agent. 

(E)  The  activities  which  the  company  will 
undertake  on  behalf  of  any  such  foreign 
governmental  entity. 

(F)  A  description  of  controls  the  company 
intends  to  implement  in  order  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  proprietary  information. 

(G)  Copies  of  each  statute,  decree,  or 
other  regulation  under  the  authority  of 
which  the  company  is  conducting  its  activi- 
ties within  the  United  States. 

(H)  Any  other  information  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  would  be  useful  in  moni- 
toring the  activities  of  the  inspection  com- 
pany. 

(6)  Any  inspection  company  to  which  a 
certification  is  issued  under  this  section 
shall  thereafter  provide  to  the  Secretary 
any  additional  information  necessary  to 
ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  information  sub- 
mitted under  paragraph  (5). 

(f)  Allowable  Preshipment  Inspection 
AcmviTiES.— An  inspection  company  issued 
a  certification  under  this  section  may  con- 
duct the  following  preshipment  inspection 
activities: 

(1)  Classification  and  valuation  for  cus- 
toms purposes. 

(2)  Inspections  for  quantity  and  quality  of 
goods. 

(3)  Inspection  for  health,  safety,  techni- 
cal, and  other  standards  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(4)  Inspection  of  the  value  and  financial 
terms  of  an  export  transaction  for  purposes 
of  preventing  customs  fraud,  capital  fUght. 
tax  evasions,  and  unreasonable  price  dis- 
crimination. 

(5)  Other  activities  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(g)  AcnvmES  Not  Permitted.— An  inspec- 
tion company  issued  a  certification  under 
this  section  may  not  do  the  following: 

(1)  Engage  in  preshipment  activities  that 
would  be  discriminatory  against  and  burden- 
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or  restrictive  of.  United  SUtes 


some  on. 
coaunerce. 

<2>  Provide  to  importing  countries  price 
information  supplied  by  exporters  on  specif- 
ic export  trmnsactions,  other  than  informa- 
tion that  is  required  or  customarily  provided 
for  letters  of  credit  or  other  forms  of  pay- 
ment, or  for  customs,  import  licensing,  or 
foreign  exchange  control  purposes.  Prices 
for  goods  exported  from  the  United  States 
may  not  be  compared  to  prices  for  goods  ex- 
ported from  other  countries  of  supply 
except  for  intemationally  quoted  conunod- 
iUes. 

(3)  Perform  quantity  and  quality  inspec- 
tions in  a  manner  that  is  more  extensive  or 
intrusive  than  inspections  performed  in  ac- 
cordance with  customary  international  in- 
spection standards. 

(4)  carry  out  any  activity  which  the  Sec- 
retary detmnines  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section  and  which  the 
Secretary  determines  would  place  an  unrea- 
sonable burden  on  United  States  exporters. 

(h)  Rbouiatiohs.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section.  Such  regulations 
shall  provide  that— 

(A>  the  preshipment  activities  of  inspec- 
tion companies  shall  not  unreasonably 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  international 
business; 

(B>  preshipment  inspection  activities  shall 
be  conducted,  and  appropriate  documenta- 
tion shall  be  issued,  in  a  timely  and  conven- 
ient manner  so  as  to  avoid  any  substantial 
delays  to  United  States  exporters; 

(C)  United  States  exporters  subject  to  pre- 
shipment inspection  activities  as  a  condition 
of  exporting  goods  shall  be  furnished  with 
all  information  and  instructions  necessary 
to  ensure  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the 
importing  country  that  are  administered  by 
the  inspection  company.  Including  a  state- 
ment of  the  exporter's  rights  and  of  prohib- 
ited practices;  and 

<D)  in  the  event  that  an  inspection  compa- 
ny decides  that  goods  subject  to  preshit>- 
ment  inspection  activities  are  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  importing  coun- 
try, the  inspection  company  shall  provide  a 
written  explanation  of  the  basis  for  non- 
compliance, and  shall  arrange  with  the 
United  States  exporter  involved  for  a  timely 
relnspection  in  qrder  to  ensure  minimal 
delays  to  the  exporter. 

(2)  Regulations  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  issued  and  take  effect  not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(i)  Crvn,  PxHALTiBS.— (1)  The  Secretary 
(and  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  specifically  designated 
by  the  Secretary)  may  impose  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  luiowing 
violation  of  this  section  or  any  regulation  or 
order  issued  under  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  suspend  or  revolte 
the  certification  of  an  inspection  company 
that  engages  in  a  course  of  conduct  in  per- 
sistent violation  of  this  section  or  any  regu- 
lation or  order  issued  under  this  section. 

(3>  Any  sanction  imposed  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  imposed  only  after  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing 
on  the  record  in  accordance  with  sections 
554  through  557  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pro- 
vide standards  for  establishing  levels  of  civil 
penalty  provided  in  this  subsection  based 
upon  the  seriousness  of  the  violation. 

(J)  Apfkals.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish   appropriate    procedures    for    any 


made  in  exchange  for  the  same  quantity 

crude  oil  being  exported  from  that  coun- 
trir  to  the  United  States,  and  such  exchange 
must  result  through  convenience  or  in- 
ci  eased  efficiency  of  transportation  in  lower 
pfices  for  consumers  of  petroleum  products 

the  United  SUtes,  or 

'(B)  crude  oil  which  is  temporarily  ex- 
pi  irted  for  convenience  or  increased  ef ficien- 
c;  of  transporUtion  across  parts  of  an  adja- 


b« 
oi 
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United  SUtes  exporter  to  appeal  to  the  Sec- 
retary any  determination  by  an  inspection 
cofipany  that  would  prevent  a  United 
Stgtes  exporter  from  making  a  shipment  or 
receiving  payment  for  a  shipment,  or  to  file 
a  Complaint  concerning  the  conduct  of  an 
inm>ection  company.  Such  procedures  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  both  the  inspec- 
tiori  company  and  the  exporter  to  present 
views,  and  shall  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  all  parties. 

(2)  When  appropriate  in  connection  with 
an  appeal  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secre- 
taity  shall  attempt  to  resolve  the  differences 
between  the  exporter  and  the  inspection 
cognpany  involved. 

(k)  Multilateral  and  Bilateral  Consul- 
tations.—(1)  The  President  shall  instruct 
thf  United  SUtes  represenUtives  to  all  rele- 
vant multilateral  international  economic 
fora,  to  promote  the  United  SUtes  policy  on 
preshipment  inspection  activities,  as  set 
forth  in  this  section. 

(;2)  The  President  shall  promote  the 
Uifited  SUtes  policy  on  preshipment  inspec- 
tion activities  where  appropriate  in  any  bi- 
lateral consulUtion  with  a  United  SUtes 
trading  partner. 

SKI  :.  XK.   REPURT  ON   EXPORT  TRAD1N<:   COMPA- 
NIES. 

'  "he  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  1982 
(1!  U.S.C.  4001  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ini  after  section  104  the  following  new  sec- 
tic  n: 

-SI  C.  iOh.  REPORT  ON  EXPORT  TRA»IN<;  l-OMPA- 
NIES. 

'  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  ac- 
ti^ties  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  formation  of 
extKtrt  trade  associations  and  export  trading 
companies.  The  report  shall  include  a 
survey  of  the  activities  of  export  manage- 
mtnt  companies  and  export  trade  associa- 
ti<pis,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  operating 
ex^riences  of  those  export  trading  compa- 
nies established  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The 
re|)ort  shall  not  contain  any  information 
su  )Ject  to  the  protections  from  disclosure 
pr  >vided  in  this  Act.". 

Sulititle  B— Export  Controls 
SK  ;.  XII.  OIL  EXPORTS. 

I  a)  To  Noncontiguous  Countries.— Sec- 
ti<n  7(dKl)  of  the  Export  Administration 
A<t  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2406(d)(1)) 
(hereafter  in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as 
"t  le  Act")  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(  . )  No  domestically  produced  crude  oil  may 
b6  exported  from  the  United  States,  subject 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  The  pro- 
hibition conUined  in  the  preceding  sentence 
slnll  not  apply  to— 

t(A)  crude  oil  which  is  exported  to  an  ad- 
jacent foreign  country  to  be  refined  and 
consumed  in  that  country;  except  that,  in 
tile  case  of  any  such  export  to  an  adjacent 
foreign  country  of  any  domestically  pro- 
duced crude  oil  transported  by  pipeline  over 
righte-of-way  granted  pursuant  to  section 
2(B  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authoriza- 
tion Act  (43  U.S.C.  1652).  such  export  must 
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cent    foreign    country    and    reenters    the 
United  SUtes.". 

(b)  E:cports  op  Products  op  Export  Re- 
piNERiEf.— Section  7(d)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2406(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the;  following: 

"(5>(^)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1) 
througlf  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
the  exdort  of  any  refined  petroleum  prod- 
uct, or  partially  refined  petroleum  product, 
which  i6  produced  by  an  export  refinery  to 
the  sai«e  extent  as  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsection 
apply  tlo  the  export  of  domestically  pro- 
duced ^ude  oil. 

"(B)  For  purtjoses  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  the  term  'refined  petroleum  product' 
means  igasoline,  kerosene,  distillates,  pro- 
pane orl  butane  gas,  diesel  fuel,  and  residual 
fuel  oilj 

"(ii) 
producit 
which 


e  term  'partially  refined  petroleum 
means  a  mixture  of  hydrocarlx>ns 
xisted  in  liquid  phase  in  under- 
ground I  reservoirs  and  remains  liquid  at  at- 
mosphoic  pressure  after  passing  through 
surface  separating  facilities,  and  which  has 
l>een  processed  through  a  crude  oil  distilla- 
tion tower,  including  topped  crude  oil  and 
other  igifinished  oils,  but  excluding  any  re- 
fined petroleum  product;  and 

"(ill)  jthe  term  'export  refinery'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  proposed  export,  any  crude 
oil  refipery  within  the  continenUl  United 
States  0r  Alaska  which,  were  it  to  make  the 
proposed  export,  would  have  exported  more 
than  38  percent  of  all  refined  petroleum 
products  and  partially  refined  petroleum 
producu  produced  by  that  refinery— 

"(I)  during  the  1-year  period  ending  on 
the  dajj  of  such  prortosed  export,  in  the  case 
of  a  refinery  that  has  been  in  commercial 
operation  for  1  year  or  more,  or 

"(II)  during  the  period  in  which  it  has 
been  in  commercial  operation,  in  the  case  of 
a  refinery  that  has  been  in  commercial  oper- 
ation fQr  less  than  1  year. 

ithin  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
nt  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
ue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
arry  out  this  paragraph.". 
:CHNICAL  Amendment.— Section  28  of 
er  ContinenUl  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
354)  is  amended  by  striking  "1969" 
e  it  appears  and  inserting  "1979". 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  CONTROLS. 

ultiple  License  Authority.— Sec- 
a)(2)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2))  is  amended— 

(1)  i]i  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  the 
period  kt  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  ",  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
establish  a  type  of  distribution  license  ap- 
propriate for  consignees  in  the  People's  Re- 
public <)f  China.";  and 

(2)  ih  subparagraph  (B)  in  the  first  sen- 
tence iiy  inserting  "(except  the  People's  Re- 
public I  of  China)"  after  "controlled  coun- 
tries". 

(b>  I)oMESTic  Sales  to  Commercial  Enti- 
ties cp  Controlled  Countries.— Section 
5(a)(1)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(a)(1)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  second 
sentence  the  following:  "For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  'affiliates'  in- 
cludes both  governmental  entities  and  com- 
merciai  entities  that  are  controlled  in  fact 
by  con  .rolled  countries.". 

(C)     ilUTHORITY     FOR     REEXPORTS.— SCCtlOO 

5(a)  ol  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  Ko  authority  or  permission  to  reex- 
port ai  ty  goods  or  technology  subject  to  the 


jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes  may  be  re- 
quired under  this  section— 

"(A)  to  any  country  which  mainUins 
export  controls  on  such  goods  or  technology 
cooperatively  with  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  the  agreement  of  the  group  known  as 
the  Coordinating  Committee  or  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  described  in  subsection  (k)  of 
this  section,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
require  authority  or  permission  to  reex- 
port— 

"(i)  such  goods  or  technology  to  such  end 
users  as  the  Secretary  may  specify  by  regu- 
lation, and 

"(11)  such  specific  extraordinarily  sophisti- 
cated goods  or  technology  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify  by  regulation,  or 

"(B)  from  any  country  when  the  goods  or 
technology  to  be  reexported  are  incorporat- 
ed in  other  goods  and  do  not  constitute 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  in  which  they  are  incorporated.". 

(d)  EixPORTS  TO  Countries  Other  Than 
Controlled  Countries.— ( 1 )  Section  5(b)  of 
the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"(2)  No  authority  or  permission  to  export 
may  be  required  under  this  section  for  the 
export  to  any  country  other  than  a  con- 
trolled country  of  any  goods  or  technology 
which,  if  exported  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  on  March  1.  1987,  would  require 
only  notification  of  the  participating  gov- 
ernments of  the  group  known  as  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  authority  or  permission  to 
export  goods  or  technology  described  in  this 
paragraph— 

"(A)  to  such  end  users  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify  by  regulation;  or 

"(B)  to  any  country  which  poses  signifi- 
cant risks  of  diversion,  as  specified  by  the 
Secretary. 

'"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  no  authority  or  permission  to 
export  may  be  required  under  this  section 
for  the  export  of  goods  or  technology  to  a 
country  which  mainUins  export  controls  on 
such  goods  or  technology  cooperatively  with 
the  United  SUtes  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment of  the  group  known  as  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  or  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
described  in  subsection  (k)  of  this  section. 

"(BKi)  The  Secretary  may  require  author- 
ity or  permission  to  export  to  a  country  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  such  specific 
extraordinarily  sophisticated  goods  or  tech- 
nology as  the  Secretary  may  specify  by  reg- 
ulation. 

""(ii)  The  SecreUry  may  require  authority 
or  permission  to  export  goods  or  technolo- 
gy, which  are  otherwise  eligible  for  export 
under  subparagraph  (A),  to  such  end  users 
as  the  Secretary  may  specify  by  regulation, 
"(iii)  The  Secretary  may  require  authority 
or  permission  to  export  goods  or  technology 
to  a  country  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
if  the  Secretary,  in  consulUtion  with  the 
Secretary  of  SUte,  determines  that  such 
country  is  engaging  in  a  pattern  and  prac- 
tice of  noncompliance  with  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  agreement  or  other  applica- 
ble agreement. 

"(4)  The  SecreUry  may  require  any 
person  exporting  any  goods  or  technology 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  or  (3) 
to  notify  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
those  exports.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 

(I)  shall  take  effect  6  months  after  the  date 

of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  List  Reviews;  Regulations.- 

(1)  Control  ust.— (A)  Section  5(c)(2)  of 

the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(cK2))  is  amend- 


ed by  striking  the  last  sentence  and  insert- 
ing the  following:  "If  the  SecreUry  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  are  unable  to  concur 
on  such  items,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  refer 
the  matter  to  the  President  for  resolution 
within  20  days  after  the  SecreUry's  deter- 
mination. The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  any  such  referral. 
The  President  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
his  determination  with  respect  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  such  items  on  the  list  not  later  than 
20  days  after  such  referral.  Failure  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  notify  the  President 
or  the  Secretary,  or  failure  of  the  President 
to  notify  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph,  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  constitute  concurrence  in  the  im- 
plemenUtion  of  the  actions  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  regarding  the  inclusion  of  such 
items  on  the  list.". 

(B)  Section  5(c)(3>  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  partial 
reviews  of  the  list  esUblished  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  at  least  once  each  calendar 
quarter  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  section  3(2KA)  of  this  Act  and  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  shall  prompt- 
ly make  such  revisions  of  the  list  as  may  l>e 
necessary  after  each  such  review.  Before  be- 
ginning each  quarterly  review,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  notice  of  that  review  in 
the  Federal  Register.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  a  30-day  period  during  each  review 
for  comment  and  the  submission  of  daU. 
with  or  without  oral  presenUtion,  by  inter- 
ested Government  agencies  and  other  af- 
fected or  potentially  affected  parties.  After 
consulUtion  with  appropriate  Government 
agencies,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination of  any  revisions  in  the  list  within 
30  days  after  the  end  of  the  review  period. 
The  concurrence  or  approval  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  is  not  required  l)efore 
any  such  revision  is  made.  The  Secretary 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  any  re- 
visions in  the  list,  with  an  explanation  of 
the  reasons  for  the  revisions.  The  Secretary 
shall  further  assess,  as  part  of  each  review, 
the  availability  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States  of  goods  and  technology  com- 
parable to  those  subject  to  export  controls 
imposed  under  this  section.  All  goods  and 
technology  on  the  list  shall  be  reviewed  at 
least  once  each  year.  The  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  apply  to  revisions  of  the  list 
which  consist  of  removing  items  from  the 
list  or  making  changes  in  categories  of,  or 
other  specifications  in,  items  on  the  list.". 

(2)  List  op  militarily  critical  technol- 
ogies.—Section  5(d)(5)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2404(dK5))  is  amended  in  the  first  sen- 
tence by  striking  "at  least  annually"  and  in- 
serting "on  an  ongoing  basis". 

(3)  Technical  advisory  committees.— (A) 
Section  5(c)  of  the  Act  is  unended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(4)  The  appropriate  technical  advisory 
committee  appointed  under  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section  shall  be  consulted  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  changes,  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3),  in  the  list  esUblished 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  and  such  tech- 
nical advisory  committee  may  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  changes.  If  such  recommendations  are 
submitted,  such  technical  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  be  formally  represented  in  that 
portion  of  the  process  involved  in  making 
such  changes  which  relates  to  its  recom- 
mendations. The  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  recommendations  of  the  technical  advi- 
sory committee  and  shall  report  to  the  com- 


mittee the  disposition  of  its  recommenda- 
tions and  the  reasons  why  they  were  accept- 
ed, modified,  or  rejected.". 

(B)  Section  5(hK2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(i)  by  redesignating  clause  (E)  as  clause 
(F);  and 

(ii)  by  striking  clause  (D)  and  Inserting 
the  following:  "(D)  revisions  of  the  control 
list,  including  proposed  revisions  of  multi- 
lateral controls  in  which  the  United  SUtes 
participates,  (E)  the  issuance  of  regtilations. 
and". 

(C)  Section  15(b)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2414(b))  is  amended  in  the  third  sen- 
tence— 

(i)  by  striking  "and  such  other"  and  in- 
serting "such  other";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  after  "appropriate"  the 
following:  ",  and  the  appropriate  technical 
advisory  committee". 

(f )  Control  List  Reduction.— 

(1)  Reductions  by  the  secretary.— Sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(c)) 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (e>  of  this  sec- 
tion) is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(5KA)  The  Secretary,  in  consulUtion 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  subsections  (f),  (g).  and  (m)  of  this 
section,  identify  those  goods  and  technology 
subject  to  export  controls  under  this  section 
which  are  no  longer  significant  to  the  mili- 
tary potential  of  any  controlled  country.  On 
the  basis  of  the  goods  and  technology  so 
identified,  the  Secretary  should  seek,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  to  reduce  by  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  (taking  into  account 
those  goods  and  technology  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)),  within  3  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph, 
the  number  of  all  goods  and  technology  sub- 
ject to  export  controls  under  this  section  as 
of  such  date  of  enactment. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph, 
the  following  shall  no  longer  be  subject  to 
export  controls  under  this  section: 

"(i)  All  goods  or  technology  which,  if  ex- 
ported to  controlled  countries  on  March  1, 
1987,  would  require  only  notification  of  the 
participating  govemmente  of  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

"(ii)  All  medical  instruments  and  equip- 
ment, subject  to  the  exception  set  forth  in 
subsection  (m)  of  this  section. 
In  addition,  those  goods  should  no  longer  be 
subject  to  export  controls  under  this  section 
which  are  so  widely  available  to  the  general 
public  in  retail  outlets  that  the  export  con- 
trols on  those  goods  are  rendered  ineffective 
in  achieving  their  purpose. 

•'(C)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  annually  a  report  setting  forth  the 
goods  and  technology  from  which  export 
controls  have  been  removed  under  this  para- 
graph.". 

(2)  Elimination  op  unilateral  con- 
trols.—Section  5(c)  of  the  Act  (as  amended 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(6)(A)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (f)  or 
(h)(6)  of  this  section,  any  export  control  im- 
posed under  this  section  which  is  main- 
Uined  unilaterally  by  the  United  SUtes 
shall  expire  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  or  6  months 
after  the  export  control  is  imposed,  which- 
ever date  is  later,  except  for  controls  on 
those  g(x>ds  or  technology— 

"(i)  for  which  a  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  there  is  no  foreign  availability 
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has  been  mmde  under  subsection  (f)  or  (hM6) 
of  this  section  snd  is  in  effect,  or 

"(U)  with  respect  to  which  the  President  is 
actively  pursuing  negotiations  with  other 
countries  to  achieve  multilateral  export  con- 
trols on  those  goods  or  technology. 

"(B)  Export  controls  on  goods  or  technolo- 
gy described  in  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  ntay  be  renewed— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  goods  or  technology  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (A),  for 
periods  of  not  more  than  6  months  each. 
and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  goods  or  technology  de- 
aeribed  in  clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A), 
for  1  period  of  not  more  than  6  months, 
if.  before  each  renewal,  the  President  sub- 
mits to  the  Owigress  a  report  setting  forth 
all  the  controls  being  renewed  and  stating 
the  specific  reasons  for  such  renewal.". 

(g)  Rbvikw  or  Goods  amd  Techmology  El- 
iGULK  FOR  DisnuBunoM  LicxMSE.— Section 
5(eK4)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  2404(e)(4))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(4)":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
receives  a  request  which— 

"(1)  is  to  revise  the  qualification  require- 
ments or  minimum  thresholds  with  respect 
to  the  eligibility  of  goods  for  export  or  reex- 
port under  a  distribution  license,  and 

"(11)  is  made  by  an  exporter  of  such  goods, 
representatives  of  an  industry  which  pro- 
duces such  goods,  or  a  technical  advisory 
committee  established  under  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section. 

the  Secretary,  after  consulting  with  other 
appropriate  Government  agencies  and  tech- 
nical advisory  committees  established  under 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  shall  deter- 
mine whether  to  make  such  revision,  or 
some  other  appropriate  revision,  in  such 
qualification  requirements  or  minimum 
thresholds.  In  making  this  determination, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the 
availability  of  the  goods  to  countries  to 
which  exports  are  controlled  under  this  sec- 
tion from  sources  outside  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  a  determination 
on  a  request  made  under  this  subparagraph 
within  90  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
request  is  filed.  If  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation pursuant  to  such  a  request  is  to 
make  a  revision,  such  revision  shall  be  im- 
plemented within  120  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  request  is  filed  and  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register.". 

(h)  Trade  Shows.— Section  5(e)  of  the  Act 
(SO  U.S.C.  App.  2404(e))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(6)  Certaih  exports  for  trade  shows.— 
Upon  application,  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
a  license  for  the  export  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  of  any  good  subject  to 
export  controls  under  this  section,  without 
regard  to  the  technical  specifications  of  the 
good,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration  or 
exhibition  at  a  trade  show  if— 

"(A)  the  United  States  exporter  retains 
title  to  and  control  of  the  good  during  the 
entire  period  in  which  the  good  is  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China:  and 

"(B)  the  exporter  removes  the  good  from 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  no  later 
than  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trade  show.". 

(1)  FORKIGH  AvaILABIUTT.— 

(1)  FOREIGM  AVAILABILrrr  determina- 
tiors.— Section  5(fK3)  of  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2404(fK3))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
"In  a  case  in  which  an  allegation  is  received 
from  an  export  license  applicant,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  within  30  days  after  receipt  of 


th4  allegation,  publish  notice  of  such  re- 
ceipt in  the  Federal  Register.  Within  120 
dats  after  receipt  of  the  allegation,  the  Sec- 
ret iry  shall  determine  whether  the  foreign 
avi  liability  exists,  and  shall  so  notify  the 
applicant.  If  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  the  foreign  availability  exists,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  upon  making  such  determina- 
tion, submit  the  determination  for  review  to 
otlier  departments  and  agencies  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate.  The  Secre- 
tarv's  determination  of  foreign  availability 
do<  5  not  require  the  concurrence  or  approv- 
al ( if  any  official,  department,  or  agency  to 
whch  such  a  determination  is  submitted. 
Within  60  days  following  such  submission, 
the  Secretary  shaU  respond  in  writing  to  the 
applicant  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ten  that— 

(A)  the  foreign  availability  does  exist 

Ii)  the  requirement  of  a  validated  license 

]  been  removed, 

111)  the  President  has  determined  that 
}rt  controls  under  this  section  must  be 
maintained  notwithstanding  the  foreign 
availability  and  the  applicable  steps  are 
beifig  taken  under  paragraph  (4),  or 

"(iii)  the  foreign  availability  determina- 
tioa  has  been  submitted  to  a  multilateral 
review  process  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
me|it  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  for  a 
peifod  of  not  more  than  120  days  after  the 
determination  of  foreign  availability  is 
made:  or 

"IB)  the  foreign  availability  does  not 
exi^t. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  publication  is  not 
ma^e  within  the  time  period  specified  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  may  not 
thereafter  require  a  license  for  the  export 
of  ihe  goods  or  technology  with  respect  to 
which  the  foreign  availability  allegation  was 
made  and,  except  in  the  case  of  foreign 
availability  described  in  subparagraph 
(AAii)  or  (B).  in  no  case  may  a  license  for 
su<«i  export  be  required  after  the  end  of  the 
8-raonth  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  the  allegation  is  received.". 

(i)      AvAILABIUTT      in      PARTICXnjUt      CODN- 

5.— Section  5(f)(4)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 

((f)(4))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

following:   "In   any  case  in  which   an 

;ment  is  reached  with  a  country  pursu- 

to  negotiations  under  this  paragraph  to 

late  or  prevent  foreign  availability  of 

or   technology,    then   the   Secretary 

not,  after  such  agreement  is  reached, 

lire  a  validated  license  for  the  export  of 

goods  or  technology  to  that  country.". 

(1)  Foreign  availability  to  other  than 

coaTROLLED  COUNTRIES.— Scction  5(f)  of  the 

Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  paragraph  (7); 

(^)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and 

(6^as  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7),  respectively: 

anA 

(p)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following: 

'1(5)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  review,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  availability  to  coun- 
tries, other  than  controlled  countries,  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States,  of  any 
go  ids  or  technology  the  export  of  which  re- 
qu  res  a  validated  license  under  this  section. 
In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  finds 
that  any  such  goods  or  technology  from  for- 
ei^  sources  are  of  similar  quality  and  are 
available  to  a  country  other  than  a  con- 
tr4lled  country  without  effective  restric- 
tictis,  the  Secretary  shall  designate  such 
go<>ds  or  technology  as  eligible  for  export  to 
such  country  under  this  paragraph. 
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"(B)  ki  the  case  of  goods  or  technology 
designated  under  subparagraph  (A),  then  20 
working  days  after  the  date  of  formal  filing 
with  tht  Secretary  of  an  individual  validat- 
ed license  application  for  the  export  of 
those  gpods  or  technology  to  an  eligible 
country]  a  license  for  the  transaction  speci- 
fied in  the  application  shall  become  valid 
and  effective  and  the  goods  or  technology 
are  autHorized  for  export  pursuant  to  such 
license  Unless  the  license  has  been  denied  by 
the  Secretary  on  account  of  an  inappropri- 
ate end  user.  The  Secretary  may  extend  the 
20-day  period  provided  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence f<>-  an  additional  period  of  15  days  if 
the  Se<retary  requires  additional  time  to 
consideo  the  application  and  so  notifies  the 
applicant. 

"(C)  'The  Secretary  may  make  a  foreign 
availability  determination  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  on  the  Secretary's  own  initiative, 
upon  receipt  of  an  allegation  from  an 
export  Ifcense  applicant  that  such  availabil- 
ity existk,  or  upon  the  submission  of  a  certi- 
fication] by  a  technical  advisory  committee 
of  appropriate  Jurisdiction  that  such  avail- 
ability exists.  Upon  receipt  of  such  an  alle- 
gation or  certification,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  inotice  of  such  allegation  or  certifi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
make  tlie  foreign  availability  determination 
within  }0  days  after  such  receipt  and  pub- 
lish thejdetermination  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. In  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  imake  and  publish  such  determina- 
tion within  that  30-day  period,  the  goods  or 
technology  involved  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
designa^  as  eligible  for  export  to  the 
country  or  countries  involved,  for  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (B). 

"(D)  '^he  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3),  andi(4)  do  not  apply  with  respect  to  de- 
terminations of  foreign  availability  under 
this  paragraph.". 

(4)  SSARING    OF    information    ON    FOREIGN 

availability.— Section  5(f)(7)  of  the  Act  (as 
redesigi^ted  by  paragraph  (3)(B)  of  this 
subsect^n)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Bach  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  including  any  intelligence 
agency,  and  all  contractors  with  any  such 
department  or  agency,  shall,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  and  consistent  with 
the  projtection  of  intelligence  sources  and 
methods,  furnish  information  to  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Availability  concerning  foreign 
availability  of  goods  and  technology  subject 
to  export  controls  under  this  Act.  Each  such 
departnient  or  agency  shall  allow  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Availability  direct  access  to  any 
laborat(^ry  or  other  facility  within  such  de- 
partmeat  or  agency  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting tuch  information.". 

(5)  G^DS  OR  TECHNOLOGY  AFFECTED  BY  DE- 
TERMINATIONS.—SCCtion  5(f)  of  the  Act  (as 
amended  by  paragraph  (3KB)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(8)  111  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
may  nok.  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  (3).  or 
(4)  of  this  subsection  or  paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  require  a  vali- 
dated ijcense  for  the  export  of  goods  or 
technology,  then  the  Secretary  may  not  re- 
quire a  validated  license  for  the  export  of 
any  simttlar  goods  or  technology  whose  func- 
tion, t^hnological  approach,  performance 
threshcflds,  and  other  attributes  that  form 
the  bas|s  for  export  controls  under  this  sec- 
tion do  tnot  exceed  the  technical  parameters 
of  the  goods  or  technology  from  which  the 
validated  license  requirement  is  removed 
under  t  le  applicable  paragraph.". 


(6)  Technical  advisory  committee  deter- 
minations.—Section  5(hK6)  of  the  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2404(hM6))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUowinr  "In  any 
case  in  which  an  agreement  is  reached  with 
a  country  pursuant  to  negotiations  under 
this  paragraph  to  eliminate  foreign  avail- 
ability of  goods  or  technology,  then  the  Sec- 
retary may  not,  after  such  agreement  is 
reached,  require  a  validated  license  for  the 
export  of  such  goods  or  technology  to  that 
country.". 

(7)  Technical  amendment.— Section 
14(aM8)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  2413(a)(8))  is 
amended  by  striking  ■■5(f)(5)"  and  inserting 
"5(fK6)". 

(j)  Definition  of  AvAiLABiLiTy.— Section  5 
of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(r)  Availability  Defined.— For  purposes 
of  subsections  (d),  (f),  and  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  ■available  in  fact  to  controlled 
coiuitrles'  Includes  production  or  availabil- 
ity of  any  goods  or  technology  in  any  coun- 
try- 

■■(1)  from  which  the  goods  or  technology 
is  not  restricted  for  export  to  any  controlled 
country:  or 

"(2)  in  which  such  export  restrictions  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  ineffec- 
tive. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the  mere  in- 
clusion of  goods  or  technology  on  a  list  of 
goods  or  technology  subject  to  bilateral  or 
multilateral  national  security  export  con- 
trols shall  not,  in  and  of  itself,  constitute 
credible  evidence  that  a  country  provides  an 
effective  means  of  controlling  the  export  of 
such  g(x>ds  or  technology  to  controlled 
countries.". 

(k)  Additional  Authorization  of  Appro- 
priations.—Section  18(b)  of  the  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2417(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988"  and  inserting  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1987"; 

(B)  by  striking  '■for  each  such  year"  each 
place  it  appears:  and 

(C)  by  striking  ■"and"  after  the  semicolon: 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following: 

■■(2)  $38,935,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988.  of 
which  $12,746,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
enforcement.  $5,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  foreign  availability  assessments 
under  subsections  (f )  and  (h)(6)  of  section  5. 
and  $21,189,000  shall  be  available  for  all 
other  activities  under  this  Act:  and  ". 
(1)  Negotiations  With  CoCom.— 
(I)  Negotiating  objectives.— Section  5(1) 
of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(i))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  "The  President"  and  in- 
serting "Recognizing  the  ineffectiveness  of 
unilateral  controls  and  the  importance  of 
uniform  enforcement  measures  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  multilateral  controls,  the  Presi- 
dent": and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
•■(10)  Agreement  to  enhance  cooperation 

among  members  of  the  Conunittee  in  ob- 
taining the  agreement  of  governments  out- 
side the  Committee  to  restrict  the  export  of 
goods  and  technology  on  the  International 
Control  List,  to  establish  an  ongoing  mecha- 
nism in  the  Committee  to  coordinate  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  export  control 
measures  related  to  such  agreements,  and  to 
remove  items  from  the  International  Con- 
trol List  If  such  items  continue  to  be  avail- 
able to  controlled  countries  or  if  the  control 
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Of  the  items  no  longer  serves  the  common 
strategic  objectives  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee. 

■■(11)  Agreement  to  expand  the  categories 
and  levels  of  goods  and  technology  that  are 
eligible  for  export  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  participating  govern- 
ments.". 

(2)  Industry  representative  to  cocom.— 
(A)  Section  5(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"For  purposes  of  reviews  of  the  list  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1),  the  President  shall  in- 
clude as  advisors  to  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  Coordinating  Committee  rep- 
resentatives of  industry  who  are  knowledge- 
able with  respect  to  the  items  being  re- 
viewed.". 

(B)  Effective  date.— (i)  Subject  to  clause 
(ii).  the  amendment  made  by  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  take  effect  3  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(11)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  take  effect  if  the  Presi- 
dent, before  the  end  of  the  3-month  pericxl 
referred  to  in  clause  (i).  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  has  obtained 
the  agreement  of  all  the  governments  par- 
ticipating in  the  Coordinating  Committee  to 
exclude  industry  representatives  from  nego- 
tiations of  the  Coordinating  Committee. 

(m)  Goods  Containing  Microprocessors 
OR  CtoiTAiN  Other  Parts  or  Components.— 
Section  5(m)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  2404(m)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  Goods  Containing  (Certain  Parts 
AND  Components.— Export  controls  may  not 
be  imposed  under  this  section  on  a  good 
solely  on  the  basis  that  the  g(x>d  contains 
parts  or  components  subject  to  export  con- 
trols under  this  section  if  such  parts  or  com- 
ponents— 

■■(1)  are  essential  to  the  functioning  of  the 
good,  and 

"(2)  are  customarily  included  in  sales  of 
the  good,  unless  the  good  itself,  if  exported, 
would  by  virtue  of  the  functional  character- 
istics of  the  good  as  a  whole  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  military  potential 
of  a  controlled  country  which  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.". 

(n)  Review  of  Licenses.— Section  10(g)  of 
the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2409(g))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  by  striking 
■■country  to  which  exports  are  controlled  for 
national  security  purposes"  and  inserting 
■'controlled  country": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(i)  by  striking  "particular  country"  and  in- 
serting "controlled  country  involved";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  'any  other  country;"  and 
inserting  "any  other  controlled  country;  or"; 

(B)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B)  and  re- 
designating subparagraph  (C)  as  subpara- 
graph (B); 

(C)  by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
the  following: 

"At  the  same  time  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense submits  any  recommendation  to  the 
President  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
of  such  recommendation.";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  ■If 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not,  within 
the  time  period  specified  in  this  paragraph, 
make  a  recommendation  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  or  a  notification  to  the 
Secretary  of  a  recommendation  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  then  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 


prove or  disapprove  the  proposed  export 
without  such  recommendation.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"(4)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection, 
no  request  to  export  goods  or  technology 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  required  to  be 
referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.". 

sec..  133.  eXH«>RT  l.lCKNSi:  VVX&. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2403) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

'•(g)  Pees.— No  fee  may  be  charged  in  con- 
nection with  the  submission  or  processing  of 
an  export  license  application.". 

SEt:.  334.  VIOLATIONS. 

Section  11(h)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2410(h))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(I)"  before  "No";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "violation  of  the 
following:  '■this  Act  (or  any  regulation,  li- 
cense, or  order  issued  under  this  Act),  any 
regulation,  license,  or  order  issued  under 
the  International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  The  Secretary  may  exercise  the  au- 
thority under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  person  related,  through  affiliation, 
ownership,  or  control,  to  any  person  convict- 
ed of  any  violation  of  law  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (1),  upon  a  showing  of  such  relation- 
ship with  the  convicted  party,  and  after 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.". 

SEC..  335.  ENI'X)RCeMi':NT. 

Section  12(a)(2KB)  of  the  Act  (50  VS.C. 
App.  2411(aK2)(B))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following:  "The  CXistoms  Serv- 
ice may  not  seize  or  detain  for  more  than  10 
days  any  shipment  of  goods  or  technology 
which  the  Secretary  has  determined  is  eligi- 
ble for  export  under  a  general  license  under 
section  4(a)(3).". 

SEC.     33«.     ISSUANCE     OF     TEMPORARY     DENIAL 
ORDER.S. 

Section  13(d)(1)  of  the  Act  (50  X3S.C.  App. 
2412(d)(1))  is  amended  in  the  second  sen- 
tence by  striking  "60"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "180". 

SEC.  337.  WESTERN  RE(ilONAL  OFFICE. 

(a)  Establishment  and  Functions.— Sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2414)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  Western  Regional  Office.— (1)  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
western  regional  office  which  shall  have  the 
following  authority  and  shall  perform  the 
following  functions: 

"(A)  To  issue  validated  licenses  under  sec- 
tion 4(a)(1)  for  the  export  of  goods  from  the 
United  States,  the  export  of  which— 

■■(i)  is  controlled  under  this  Act  only  for 
national  security  purposes: 

'•(ii)  is  not  subject  to  referral  to  any  other 
department  or  agency  pursuant  to  section 
10(d);  and 

■■(ill)  is  not  subject  to  any  multilateral 
review  process  to  which  section  l(Kh)  ap- 
plies. 

■'(B)  To  render  written  advisory  opinions 
with  respe<A  to  proposed  exports  of  goods  or 
technology  from  the  United  States  in  such 
cases  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  To  provide  assistance  to  United 
States  exporters  and  prospective  United 
States  exporters  in  complying  with  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  issued  under  this  AicX, 
including  maintaining,  for  sale  or  distribu- 
tion, an  adequate  supply  of  all  standard  ap- 
plication forms,  supporting  documents,  and 
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\  of  the  recuIaUons  issued  by  tbe  Sec- 
retary. 

"(D)  To  promptly  fonrard  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oommeree  any  application  for  a 
validated  export  Uoenae  which  does  not 
meet  tbe  requlrementa  aet  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  but  which  otherwiae  mpears  to 
be  oomplete  and  capable  of  proceoinc.  In 
any  such  case,  tbe  western  reckxial  office 
shall  iarae  an  application  number  to  the  ap- 
plicanL 

"(3)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorised  by 
section  18.  there  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
cany  out  the  purpoaes  of  this  subsection 
such  soma  as  may  be  neoeaary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ItSS.". 

(b>  AmmAL  Rapoar.— Section  14  of  the  Act 
<M  U.&C.  App.  2413)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  tbe  f oUowinc 

"(f)  Rbost  or  Wbtbii  Rkiohal 
Opvigs.— TlM  Secretary  shall  include  in 
eadi  annual  report  a  detailed  description 
and  analysia  of  the  acUrlties  of  the  western 
reilanal  offloe  establisbed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion lS(d>.  Indodinc— 

"(1)  a  Ustinc  of  the  number  of  applica- 
tioos  for  validated  export  licenses  filed  with 
the  weatem  rcciooal  office  in  each  month 
and  the  dteposition  of  those  licenses;  and 

"(3)  a  description  in  reasonable  detail  of 
activities       conducted        under       section 
IMdXlXC).". 
sac  xm.  HONnmuNC  op  wood  EXPOirT& 

The  Secretary  of  Cmnmerce  shall,  for  a 
period  of  3  years  beginning  on  the  date  of 
tbe  enactment  of  this  Act.  monitor  exports 
of  prooeaaed  and  unprocessed  wood  to  all 
countries  of  the  Padflc  Rim.  The  Secretary 
shall  Include  the  results  of  such  monitoring 
in  monthly  repmts  setting  forth,  with  re- 
ject to  each  item  nMmitored.  actual  and  an- 
ticipated exports,  the  destination  by  coun- 
try, and  the  domestic  and  woridwide  price, 
supply,  and  demand.  The  Secretary  shall 
trananait  such  reports  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  tbe  Committee  on  Banking.  H- 
nance,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

SBC.  ni.  KXI^Oar  AOIIINISntATION  REn>RM  (X>M- 
MI88ION. 

(a)  EsTABLiaHiairr.— Tbe  President  shall, 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  appoint  an  Export 
Administration  Reform  Commission  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"CommisBion"). 

(b)  DirriKS  or  thk  CoMmssioii.— The 
Commission  shall— 

(1)  examine  the  adequacy  of  the  current 
export  administration  system  in  safeguard- 
ing United  States  national  sectuity  while 
maintaining  United  States  international 
economic  competitiveness  and  Western 
technologica]  preeminence; 

(3)  determine  the  best  means  of  minimig- 
ing  tbe  disruption  of  United  States  trading 
interests  while  preventing  Western  technol- 
ogy from  enhancing  tbe  development  of 
Soviet  military  capabOiUes; 

(3)  identify  those  goods  and  technologies 
which  are  likely  to  make  crucial  differences 
in  military  capabiUties.  and  identify  which 
of  thoae  goods  and  technologies  the  Soviet 
Union  already  poaseases; 

<4)  estaMish  criteria  by  which  to  Judge  the 
feasibility  of  export  controls  and  apply  such 
criteria  to  the  commodity  control  list  in 
order  to  eliminate  ineffective  controls; 

(5)  devise  appropriate  and  effective  alter- 
native means  of  controlling  exports: 

(6)  recommend  improvements  for  a  more 
efficient  domestic  and  international  export 
lioenatng  system; 


<1)  develop  proposals  to  improve  United 
States  and  multilateral  assessments  of  for- 
eign availabOlty  of  goods  and  technology 
sumect  to  export  controls; 

(i)  review  the  effectiveness  of  the  Con- 
in  overseeing  export  administration; 

<fl)  develop  a  feasible  strategy  for  regulat- 
jthe  transfer  of  technical  data. 
Th*  Commission  shall  hold  public  hearings 
in  prder  to  receive  comments  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  options  developed  under 
paragraphs  <1)  through  (9). 

(d)  MmaaasHip.— The  Commission  shall 
be  aompoaed  of  34  members  who  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows  from  among  individuals 
in  lirivate  life  who  by  virtue  of  their  experi- 
ence and  expertise  are  knowledgeable  in  rel- 
evatit  scientific,  business,  or  legal  matters 
and  who,  at  the  time  of  their  appointment, 
are  not  elected  or  appointed  officers  or  em- 
ployees in  the  executive,  legislative,  or  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government: 

(lb  13  individuate  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
denjt. 

(Z>  3  individuate  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  ^e  House  of  Representatives,  and  3  indi- 
viduate appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of 
the[House  of  Representatives. 

OD  3  individuate  appointed  by  the  majori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate,  and  3  individuate 
appbinted  by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senftte. 

(d )  RxpoRTs  AMD  TxajoMATioN.— (1)  The 
Coi  unission  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Preaident  and  the  Congress,  not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  Commission  te  appointed,  a 
report  which  contains  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mis^on.  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  Such  legislative  or  regulatory  reforms  as 
it  considers  appropriate. 

(3D  The  Commission  shall  terminate  upon 
the;  submissimi  of  its  report  under  para- 
graph (1). 

(e^    AUTHOKIZATIOR    OP    APmOPHIATIOIfS.— 

Th^  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
thi^  section. 

setJiM.  nNniNf»  and  decxaratm>n  of  policy. 

(ab  PnfDmGS.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1}  The  use  of  unilateral  export  controte 
unckrmines  the  effectiveness  of  the  multi- 
lateral export  control  system  and  under- 
mines the  competitiveness  of  United  States 
indastries. 

(^  Unilateral  reexport  controte  impede 
progress  toward  a  cooperative  and  unified 
sjrsttem  of  controte  among  the  alUes  of  the 
United  States  and  decrease  United  States  in- 
dustrial competitiveness. 

O)  An  adequate  national  security  exE>ort 
control  system  requires  constant  monitoring 
andl  periodic  modification  as  conditions  war- 
rant to  maintain  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  promotion  of  national  economic 
vitality  and  the  protection  of  military  secu- 
rity! 

(4)  A  harmonised  multilateral  export  con- 
trol, system  requires  the  cooperation  of 
countries  participating  in  the  Coordinating 
Committee  and  other  countries  in  order  to 
con^ol  technology  flowing  to  countries  of 
the  Soviet  Bloc  while  simultaneously  reduc- 
ing impediments  to  West- West  trade. 

(S  >  The  ineffective  implementation  of  cur- 


provteions   places 
at  a  competitive 


rent  foreign  availability 
United  States  industries 
disi  dvantage. 

(4 )  Inherent  in  maintaining  national  secu- 
rity te  the  need  for  a  strcmg  industrial  base 
in  t  le  United  States. 


(b>  DacuutATioii  OP  PoucT.— It  te  the 
policy  of  the  United  States— 

(1)  in  iuUntaining  export  controls,  to  keep 
clearly  separate  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy  export  controls; 

(3)  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  rights 
of  alliesland  friendly  countries,  and  to  rely 
on  their  cooperative  efforts  and  commit- 
ments whenever  possible; 

(3)  tojmaintain  export  control  lists  that 
are  technically  sound,  narrowly  focused, 
and  cooBdinated  multilaterally;  and 

(4)  to  adequately  balance  the  need  to 
maintalQ  United  States  technological 
strengtti  economic  vigor,  and  allied  unity. 

(c)  Ai«DMKirrs  TO  the  Act.— Section  3  of 
the  Act  kso  U.S.C.  App.  3403)  te  amended— 

(1)  in,  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  after 
"export  control  policy"  the  following:  ",  to 
minimJKf  delays  and  unnecessary  regulatory 
burdens  in  administering  export  controls."; 
and 

(3)  in  I  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  after 
"econon^y  of  the  United  States"  the  follow- 
ing: "(including  the  impact  on  the  competi- 
tiveness and  the  long-term  health  of  the  in- 
dustrial base  of  the  United  States)". 

SaMi^  C— Debt.  Devdopaent.  aad  WotM 
Gfowtli 

SEC,  Ml.  IMTBRNATIONAL  NEGOTIATIONS. 

(a)  lgm.TiiATKRAL  Negotiatiors.— The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ccmtinue 
ongoing  I  negotiations  with  West  Germany, 
the  Unit^  Kingdom.  Prance,  and  Japan,  as 
well  as  to  initiate  negotiations  with  other 
countries  through  appropriate  multilateral 
organizations,  including  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, the  United  Nations,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  in  order  to— 

(1)  coordinate  macroeconomic  policies  of 
the  major  industrial  countries  so  as  to  pro- 
mote staple  exchange  rates  and  growth  pat- 
terns;     I 

(2)  achieve  expansiontet  economic  policies 
and  agreements  which  have  the  specific 
purpose  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  market 
for  exports  from  the  United  States  and  de- 
veloping icountries; 

(3)  pnomote  growth-oriented  economic 
policies  in  both  developed  and  developing 
countries; 

(4)  ena>urage  both  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries  to  base  growth  on  a  balance  of 
foreign  and  domestic  demand  and  to  dis- 
courage excessive  reliance  by  those  coun- 
tries on  exports  for  growth;  and 

(5)  adyise  the  trading  partners  of  tbe 
United  States  that  the  United  States  te  pre- 
pared to  retaliate  against  countries,  in  an 
equivalent  manner,  in  cases  involving  unfair 
trade  practices. 

(b)  IlttXRHATIONAL  EOONOMIC  OR  TSADE 
DiSCDSSIOKS.— 

(1)  DeCLARATIOH  op  thk  UMll'KU  STATXS  OB- 

JBcrrvK.-|-The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
a  key  objective  of  the  United  States  in  its 
participation  in  economic  sununits  and 
international  meetings  on  economics  or 
trade  te  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  tbe  par- 
ticipants in  any  such  summit  or  meeting  to 
adopt  growth-oriented  national  economic 
policies  and  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  the  market 
for  exports  from  the  United  States  and  de- 
veloping countries. 

(2)  EXKcunvE  AdioHS. — The  Presidrat 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and 
State  sh^l  seek  to  place  discussions  with  re- 
spect to  the  objective  described  in  para- 
graph (1>  on  the  agenda  of  any  economic 
summit  pr  international  econcmiic  meeting 
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to  which  the  United  SUtes  te  a  party  and 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  any  success 
they  may  have  had  in  achieving  such  agree- 
ment at  any  such  meeting. 

88C.  SIX.  nUDK  LIREKAUZATION  IN  DEVEUMtNC 
OMTNTRIKS. 

(a)  Scmx  OP  Cohgrkss.— It  te  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  tliat  increases  in  the  develop- 
ment of,  and  the  achievement  of  prosperity 
for.  developing  countries  and  the  recovery 
of  the  economic  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries can  only  be  assured  if  world  trade  is 
expanded  and  market  access  for  all  coun- 
tries te  increased. 

(b)  DacLAXATioii  OP  Policy.- The  Con- 
gress declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  any  foreign  asstetance 
provided  by  the  United  SUtes  to  developing 
countries  shall  be  constetent  with  and  sup- 
portive of  long-term  trade  liberalization  in 
those  countries. 

SEC  SU.  OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  CORPO- 
RATION. 

(a)  Reappirmatior  op  Shfport  por 
OPIC— The  Congress  reaffirms  its  support 
for  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration as  a  United  States  Government 
agency  serving  imiMrtant  development  as- 
sistance goals.  In  order  to  enhance  the  Cor- 
poration's ability  to  meet  these  goals,  the 
Overaeas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
should  increase  its  loan  guaranty  and  direct 
investment  programs. 

(b)  IRCREASE  IR  GUARARTIES  ARD  DIRECT 
IRVESTMERTS.— 

(1)  Ijoar  CUARARTIES.— Section  235(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22 
U.S.C.  3195(a))  te  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking 
(750.000.000"  and  inserting  "$1,000,000,000"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (6);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following: 

"(5)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and 
(4).  the  Corporation  shall  issue  guaranties 
under  section  234(b)  having  an  aggregate 
contingent  liability  with  respect  to  principal 
of  not  less  than  $200,000,000  in  each  fiscal 
year,  to  the  extent  that  there  are  eligible 
projects  which  meet  the  Corporation's  crite- 
ria for  such  guaranties.". 

(2)  DiRBCT  iRVESTMERT.— Section  235(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Asstetance  Act  of  1961  te 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  the  comma  after  "Act  of 
1981"  and  inserting  a  period;  and 

(B)  by  striking  "and  the  Corporation  shall 
use"  and  all  that  follows  through  "funding" 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"The  Corporation  shall  make  loans  under 
section  234(c)  in  an  aggregate  amount  of  not 
less  than  $25,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year,  to 
the  extent  that  there  are  eligible  projects 
which  meet  the  Corporation's  criteria  for 
such  loans". 

(c)  IRCRSASS  IR  Stapp.— In  order  to  enable 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Ck>rpora- 
tion  to  carry  out  the  provteions  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  235  of  the  For- 
eign Asstetance  Act  of  1961  in  a  manner 
which  te  consistent  with  title  IV  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I  of  that  Act,  begiiming  with  the 
fiscal  year  1988.  the  Corporation's  adminis- 
trative budget  and  full-time  equivalent  em- 
ployee levete  shall  be  not  less  than  110  per- 
cent of  the  levete  at  which  the  Corporation 
operated  in  the  fiscal  year  1984. 

SEC  S44.  TRADE  AND  DEVEU>PMENT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Reappirmation  op  Support  por  Trade 
ARD  Developmkrt  PROGRAM.— The  Cohgress 
reaffirms  its  support  for  the  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Program,  and  beUeves  that  the 


Program's  ability  to  support  high  priority 
development  projects  in  developing  coim- 
tries  would  be  enhanced  by  an  increase  in 
the  funds  authorized  for  the  Program  as 
well  as  by  a  clarification  of  the  Program's 
status  as  a  separate  component  of  the  Inter- 
luUJonal  Development  Cooperation  Agency. 

(b)  AOTHORIZATIOH  ARD  USES  OP  FURDS;  ES- 
TABUSHMRRT  AS  S^ARATE  ACERCY. — 

(1)  ADomoRAL  USES  OP  PURDS.— SccUon 
661(a>  of  the  Foreign  Asstetance  Act  of  1961 
(22  US.C  2421(a))  te  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"Funds  under  thte  section  may  be  used  to 
provide  support  for  project  planning,  devel- 
opment, maruigement,  and  procurement  for 
both  bilateral  and  multilateral  projects,  in- 
cluding training  activities  undertaken  in 
connection  with  a  project,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  use  of  United  States  ex- 
ports in  such  projects.". 

(2)  ESTABLISHMERT  AS  A  SEPARATE  AGERCT. — 

Section  661  of  that  Act  te  amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c>:  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following: 

"(bXl)  The  purposes  of  thte  section  shall 
be  carried  out  by  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Program,  which  shall  be  a  separate 
component  agency  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Agency.  The  Trade 
and  Development  Program  shall  not  be  an 
agency  within  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  or  any  other  component 
agency  of  the  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Trade  and  Development  Program  a  Direc- 
tor. Any  individual  appointed  as  the  Direc- 
tor on  or  after  January  1,  1989.  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  The  Trade  and  Development  Program 
should  serve  as  the  primary  Federal  agency 
to  provide  information  to  persons  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  concerning  trade  development 
and  export  promotion  related  to  bilateral 
development  projects.  The  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Program  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Office  of  International  Major  Projects  of 
the  Department  of  Conunerce  in  providing 
information  to  persons  in  the  private  sector 
concerning  trade  development  and  export 
promotion  related  to  multilateral  develop- 
ment projects.  Other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program  in  order  for  the 
Program  to  more  effectively  provide  infor- 
mational services  in  accordance  with  thte 
paragraph. 

"(4)  The  Director  of  the  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Program  shall,  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Trade  and  Development 
Program  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.". 

(3)  Fdrdirg  levels.- In  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  avaUable  to  the  President  for  pur- 
poses of  section  661  of  the  Foreign  Asstet- 
ance Act  of  1961— 

(A)  not  less  than  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  shall  be  made  available  for  such 
purposes  from  amounts  available  to  carry 
out  sections  103  through  106  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  such  fiscal  year, 
and 

(B)  not  less  than  $11,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989  shall  be  made  available  for  such 
purposes  from  amounts  available  to  carry 
out  secUons  103  through  106  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  such  fiscal  year. 


<c)  Authorities  Urder  the  Traiw  Devbi/- 

OPMKRT  ARD  ErHARCRMERT  AcT  OP  1983.— 

(I)  Trarsper  op  purctiors  prom  aid  to 
TOP.— <A)  Section  644  of  the  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Enhancement  Act  of  1983  (12 
V&.C.  63Sq)  te  amended— 

(i)  in  subsection  (aX2)  by  striking  "Agency 
for  International  DeveloiMnent"  and  insert- 
ing "Trade  and  Development  Program": 

(II)  in  subsection  (aX3XA)— 

(I)  by  striking  "offered  by  the  AgeiK:y  for 
International  Development"  and  iiuerting 
"made  available  under  section  645(d)  of  thte 
Act";  and 

(II)  by  strildng  "Agency  for  International 
Development"  and  inserting  "Trade  and  De- 
velopment Program";  and 

(iii)  in  subsection  (d>— 

(I)  by  striking  "offered  by  tbe  Agency  for 
International  Development"  and  inserting 
"made  available  lutder  section  645(d)  of  thte 
Act";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
section  645"  and  inserting  "section  645(c)". 

(B)  Section  645  of  that  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
635r)  te  amended— 
(i)  in  the  section  heading  by  striking  "ir 

THE     ACERCT     POR     IRTERRATIORAI.     DEVELOP- 

mxrt"  and  inserting  "ADMiRismm>  bt  the 

TRADE  ARD  DEVELOPMERT  PROGRAM"; 

(ii)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(I)  by  striking  "Admintetrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
establish  within  the  Agency"  and  inserting 
"Director  of  the  Trade  and  Development 
Program  shall  carry  out"; 

(U)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "offered 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment" and  inserting  "made  available  under 
subsection  (d)"; 

(HI)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "Agency 
for  International  Development"  and  inseiV 
ing  "Trade  and  Development  Program"; 

(IV)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "offered 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment" and  inserting  "nuule  available  under 
subsection  (d)":  and 

(V)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "Agency 
for  International  Development"  and  insert- 
ing "Trade  and  Development  Program"; 

(iii)  in  subsection  (c>— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "of  the 
Agency  for  International  Devel(H>ment": 
and 

(ID  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment" and  inserting  "Director  of  the 
Trade  and  Development  Program":  and 

(iv)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Funds  available  to  carry  out  chapter 
4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Trade  and  Development  Program, 
may  be  used  to  carry  out  thte  section  and 
section  644  (as  provided  in  that  section). 
Such  funds  may  be  used  to  finance  a  tied 
aid  credit  activity  in  any  country  eligible  for 
tied  aid  credits  under  thte  Act.". 

(2)  FUHCnORS  OP  HATIORAL  ADVISORY  COUR- 
CIL  OR   IRTERRATIORAL  MORETART  ARD  PIRAR- 

ciAL  POLICIES.— Section  646  of  the  Trade  and 
Development  Enhancement  Act  of  1983  (12 
UAC.  635s)  te  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (aX2)  by  striking  "with- 
out the  unanimous  consent  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Policies" 
and  inserting  "unless  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Naticmal  Advisory  Council 
cm  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Policies  approve  the  financing";  and 
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(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlnr 

"(b)  The  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram shall  be  represented  at  any  meetings 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Policies 
for  dtacuasion  of  tied  aid  credit  matters,  and 
the  representative  of  the  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Program  at  any  such  meeting  shall 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  any  decisions  of 
the  Advisory  Council  relating  to  tied  aid 
credit  matters.". 

(d)  AmmrunuTivE  Piovisioits.— 

(1)  Pat  or  onwcTOR  or  tdp.— Section  5314 
of  Utie  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"Director.  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram.". 

(3)  TKAMsmoR  raovisioNs.— (A)  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  shall  transfer  to  the  Director 
of  the  Trade  and  Development  Program  all 
records,  contracts,  applications,  and  any 
other  documents  or  information  in  connec- 
tion with  the  functions  transferred  by 
virtue  of  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (cKl). 

<B)  All  determinations,  regulations,  and 
contracts— 

<i)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, or  by  a  court  of  competent  Jiuisdic- 
tion,  in  the  performance  of  the  functions 
transferred  by  virtue  of  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (cHl),  and 

(ii)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
section  takes  effect. 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance  with 
the  law  by  the  President,  the  Director  of 
the  Trade  and  Development  Program,  or 
other  authorized  official,  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(CXi)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (CXI)  shall  not  affect  any  proceedings. 
including  notices  of  proposed  rulemaking,  or 
any  application  for  any  financial  assistance, 
which  is  pending  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  before  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  in  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions transferred  by  virtue  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (cXl).  Such  pro- 
ceedings and  applications,  to  the  extent 
that  they  relate  to  functions  so  transferred, 
shall  be  continued. 

(ii)  Orders  shall  be  issued  in  such  proceed- 
ings, appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and 
payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such 
orders,  as  if  this  section  had  not  been  en- 
acted. Orders  issued  in  any  such  proceedings 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  or  revoked  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram or  other  authorized  official,  by  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

(iii)  Nothing  in  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or 
modification  of  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  proceeding  could 
have  been  discontinued  or  modified  if  this 
section  had  not  been  enacted. 

(iv)  The  Director  of  the  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Program  is  authorized  to  issue  regu- 
lations providing  for  the  orderly  transfer  of 
proceedings  continued  under  this  subpara- 
graph to  the  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram. 

(D)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  virtue  of  the  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (cXl)  and  exercised  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  refer- 
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en<  e  in  any  other  Federal  law  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  or  any  offi- 
cer shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program  or  other  official 
to  which  such  function  is  so  transferred. 

(i)  ErrBcrivE  date.— This  section  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  take 
effect  on  October  1, 1987. 

8Ki;  MS.  <X>('NTKRTRAI>K. 

(A)  FiinwNG.— The  Congress  finds  that  de- 
veloping countries  are  relying  increasingly 
on  countertrade  as  a  means  of  sustaining 
imports  as  well  as  foreign  markets  in  the 
short-term,  and  as  a  means  of  developing 
new  export  industries  and  exploiting  under- 
developed natural  resources  in  the  long- 
teria. 

(tt)         ESTABUSHIfKirr        or         iNTERACKIfCY 

Gr«up.— The  President  shall  esUblish  an 
interagency  group  on  countertrade,  to  be 
composed  of  such  Government  departments 
and  agencies  as  the  President  considers  ap- 
propriate. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
be  Ihe  chairman  of  the  interagency  group. 
Tht  interagency  group  shall  review  United 
States  policy  on  countertrade  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  the  use  of  countertrade 
as  R  mechanism  for  enhancing  bilateral 
UnEed  States  foreign  economic  assistance 
programs  and  on  expanding  the  information 
available  on  countertrade,  including  infor- 
malion  on  export  opportunities. 

(d>  List  or  Countries  Relating  to  Coon- 
TERtRADE.— The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  establish  and  maintain  a  list,  by  coun- 
try J  of  the  laws,  policies,  and  regulations  of 
eac|i  country  relating  to  countertrade,  and 
of  akiy  particular  goods  or  services  that  have 
been  designated  by  such  country  for  coun- 
tertrade transactions. 

SEcJuC.  UMITATION  MN  PRfK'UREMENT  IN  r<>R- 
{  EICN  ASSISTANCE  PRUCRAMS. 

S^tion  6(K(gXl)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2354(gXl))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a), 
none  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priafted  or  made  available  for  obligation  or 
expenditure  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
available  for  the  procurement  of  goods  and 
seniices  from  any  advanced  developing  or 
industrialized  country  which  has  attained  a 
conCietitive  capability  in  international  mar- 
keU  for  such  goods  or  services,  unless 
Uni^d  States  goods  and  services  are  not 
con^titive  in  the  market  where  the  goods 
and  services  are  to  be  used.  The  restriction 
contained  in  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  the  use  of  funds  under  section  636(aK3) 
of  t|iis  Act.". 

Sutiitle  D— Protection  of  United  SUtes  Businetw 
I  Interests  Abroad 

SEcJjSI.  PR()TE(TI«>N  «K  UNITEI)  STATES  INTEU 
I  LECTVAL  PRDPERTY. 

idis  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 
(u  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  the  United 
Stages  Trade  Representative,  and  the  rele- 
vant United  States  Ambassadors  should 
engtee  in  immediate  discussions  with  the 
appi-opriate  countries  to  reduce  instances  of 
piracy  of  copyrights,  patents,  and  mask 
works  and  counterfeiting  of  trademarks,  to 
obtain  adherence  to  existing  international 
conventions  for  the  protection  of  copy- 
rigl^ts.  patents,  and  trademarks,  to  work 
tow^d  the  development  of  an  international 
contention  for  mask  works,  to  gain  the  par- 
ticipation and  supr>ort  of  those  countries  in 
the  development  of  international  intellectu- 
al property  codes  in  future  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  and  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives described  in  this  paragraph  without 
creating  barriers  to  legitimate  trade; 
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(2)  the  United  SUtes  should  seek  to  incor- 
porate Ifi  international  intellectual  property 
codes  the  following  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms: 

(A)  civil  remedies  under  domestic  intellec- 
tual property  laws; 

(B)  ciVil  remedies  under  domestic  trade 
laws;  an(l 

(C)  other  appropriate  consultation  and 
dispute  Settlement  procedures; 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  should  seek  the  In- 
volvement of  the  United  SUtes  business 
community  in  intellectual  property  negotia- 
tions; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  SUte  should  urge 
intemauonal  technical  organizations,  such 
as  the  world  Intellectual  Property  Organi- 
zation, to  provide  expertise  and  cooperate 
fully  in!  developing  effective  standards,  in 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  tor  the  international  protection  of 
intellectual  property  rights; 

(5)  the  President  should  take  immediate 
and  foroeful  action  against  those  countries 
which  ate  not  prepared  to  commit  formally 
to  immediate  improvements  in  their  protec- 
tion of  United  SUtes  intellectual  property; 
and        I 

(6)  development  assistance  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  especially  the  reimbursable 
development  program,  should,  in  coopera- 
tion witih  the  Copyright  Office  and  the 
Patent  a^d  Trademark  Office,  include  tech- 
nical training  for  officials  responsible  for 
the  protection  of  patents,  copyrights,  trade- 
marks, ^d  mask  works  in  those  countries 
that  receive  such  development  assistance. 

SttI  title  E— Miacdlaiwoua  Provisions 
SEC.  3CI.  1 RADINC  WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT. 

(a)  Tn  Mn«ATioN  or  OrricE  or  Alien  Prop- 
erty.—(1  )  The  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act 
is  amerced  by  striking  subsections  (b) 
through  (e)  of  section  39  (50  U.S.C.  App.  39) 
and  inset'ting  the  following  new  subsection: 

■(b)  Tjhe  Attorney  General  shall  cover 
into  the  iTreasury,  to  the  credit  of  miscella- 
neous receipts,  all  sums  from  property 
vested  in  or  transferred  to  the  Attorney 
General  kinder  this  Act— 

"(1)  which  the  Attorney  General  receives 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Export  Bnhancement  Act  of  1987,  or 

"(2)  which  the  Attorney  General  received 
before  tl^at  date  and  which,  as  of  that  date, 
the  Attokney  General  had  not  covered  into 
the  Treasury  for  deposit  in  the  War  Claims 
F^jnd,  ot^er  than  any  such  sums  which  the 
Attorney  General  determines  In  his  or  her 
discretioh  are  the  subject  matter  of  any  Ju- 
dicial action  or  proceeding.". 

(2)  Siibsection  (f)  of  such  section  is 
amended  — 

(A)  by  striking 
and 

(B)  by  striking 
ing  "and  (b)". 

(b)  RofovAL  or  Reporting  Reqdire- 
MKHT.-SBctlon  6  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
6)  is  amended  in  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence by  striking  ":  Provided  further."  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion and  inserting  a  period. 

SEC.  3fiZ.  tlMITATION  ON  EXERCISE  OE  EMERGEN- 
j     CV  AUTHORITIES. 

(a)  TrIoinc  With  the  Enew  Act.— Sec- 
tion 5(bl  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  (50  Iu.S.C.  App.  5(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  ait  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph:    I 

"(4)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  t^is  subsection  does  not  include  the 
authority  to  regulate  or  prohibit,  directly  or 


"(f)"  and  inserting  "(c)"; 
'through  (d)"  and  insert- 


indirectly,  the  imporUtion  from  any  coun- 
try, or  the  exporUtion  to  any  country, 
whether  commercial  or  otherwise,  of  publi- 
cations, films,  posters,  phonograph  records, 
photographs,  microfilms,  microfiche,  tapes, 
or  other  informational  materials,  which  are 
not  otherwise  controlled  for  export  under 
section  5  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  or  with  respect  to  which  no  acts  are 
prohibited  by  chapter  37  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code.". 

(b)  International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act.— Section  203(b)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (50 
UAC.  1702(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "or"  after 
the  semicolon: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ":  or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(3)  the  ImporUtion  from  any  country,  or 

the  exporUtion  to  any  country,  whether 
commercial  or  otherwise,  of  publications, 
films,  posters,  phonograph  records,  photo- 
graphs, microfilms,  microfiche.  Upes.  or 
other  Informational  materials,  which  are 
not  otherwise  controlled  for  export  under 
section  5  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  or  with  respect  to  which  no  acts  are 
prohibited  by  chapter  37  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code.". 

SEC  SM.  RELATIONS  WrTH  MEXKX). 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Mexico  and  the  continued  sUblllty  of 
Its  governing  structure  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  national  Interests  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

(2)  while  the  economic,  cultural,  and  his- 
torical ties  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
SUtes  are  both  varied  and  strong,  foreign 
relations  between  the  governments  of  these 
countries  continue  to  be  carried  out  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  and  In  a  crisls-to-crlsis  context: 

(3)  legislative  and  administrative  policies 
often  have  unintended  adverse  or  contradic- 
tory resulU  In  the  two  countries; 

(4)  there  are  a  large  number  of  bilateral 
Issues  now  confronting  the  two  countries 
which  transcend  normal  diplomatic  process- 
es; and 

(5)  In  order  to  Improve  relations  with 
Mexico,  the  United  SUtes  Government 
must  take  actions,  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  cooperation,  which 
prioritize  Its  foreign  and  economic  policies 
toward  Mexico. 

(b)  United  States-Mexico  Interagency 
Commission.— (1)(  A)  The  President  shall  es- 
Ublish an  Interagency  group  to  be  known  as 
the  "United  SUtes-Mexlco  Bilateral  Com- 
mission" (hereafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(B)  Membership  on  the  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  United  SUtes  Trade  Representative. 

(C)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  the  Secretary  of  SUte  (or  a  dele- 
gate of  the  Secretary). 

(DXl)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  (not  later  than  3  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  execute  a 
written  memorandum  of  understanding 
which  includes  the  goal  of  the  Commission. 
The  goal  of  the  Commission  shall  be— 

(I)  to  serve  as  a  formal  mechanism  by 
which  economic  relations  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Mexico  are  conducted  in 
a  comprehensive  manner  which  allows  Input 
from  any  concerned  agency  of  the  United 
SUtes;  and 

(II)  to  provide  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Government  of  the  United 


SUtes  and  the  Government  of  Mexico  per- 
Ulnlng  to  economic  relations. 

(ID  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing, each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
present  to  the  Commission  a  review  of  all 
United  SUtes-Mexico  issues  which  affect 
that  member's  agency.  Each  presenution 
shall  include  an  assessment  of,  as  well  as 
recommendations  for,  action  by  that 
member. 

(2)  Not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  every 
12  months  thereafter,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  activities  of  the  Commission.  Each  such 
report  shall  Include  the  specific  projects. 
Issues,  and  agency  actions  taken  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  the  Commission  which  occurred 
in  the  12-month  period  preceding  the  sub- 
mission of  the  report  as  well  as  proposed 
proJecU,  issues,  and  agency  actions. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  endeavor  to 
meet  semiannually  with  represenUtives  of 
Mexico  in  order  to  carry  out  the  goal  of  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Bilateral  Summit  on  Economic  Rela- 
tions.—(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  consistent  with  the  goal  of  strengthen- 
ing political  and  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Mexico,  a  bilat- 
eral summit  on  economic  relations,  as  they 
pertain  to  trade  and  commerce,  between 
these  two  countries  should  be  held.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  summit  should  include— 

(A)  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  Mexico 
as  a  contracting  party  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade: 

(B)  a  discussion  of  the  jjending  graduation 
from  the  CJeneralized  System  of  Preferences 
of  those  Mexican  products  currently  cov- 
ered under  such  System; 

(C)  the  promotion  of  direct  Investment  in 
Mexico  by  United  SUtes  businesses; 

(D)  the  resolution  of  problems  related  to 
United  SUtes  fishing  rights  within  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  Mexico; 

(E)  a  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  even- 
tually esUblishlng  a  free-trade  zone  along 
both  sides  of  the  United  SUtes-Mexlco 
border, 

(P)  promotion  of  the  development  of  In- 
dustry along  the  United  SUtes-Mexico 
border  regions  In  order  to  encourage  in- 
creased employment  opportunities: 

(G)  a  discussion  of  the  policies  related  to 
the  development  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
and  alternative  energy  sources  in  the  United 
SUtes  and  Mexico: 

(H)  a  discussion  of  the  Issues  related  to 
pollution  arising  from  sources  within  the 
United  States  or  Mexico  which  affects  the 
other  country,  including  water  pollution,  air 
pollution,  soil  pollution,  and  sewage  treat- 
ment: 

(Da  discussion  on  the  development  and 
coordination  of  border  crossings  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Mexico; 

(J)  a  review  and  evaluation  of  all  Joint  re- 
search and  development  projects  currently 
being  conducted  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  Mexico  at  both  private  and  public 
levels,  including  projects  In  the  areas  of 
business,  health,  technology,  and  public 
l)olicy: 

(K)  a  discussion  of  mutual  problems  and 
concerns  that  confront  both  the  United 
SUtes  and  Mexico  in  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  national  policy  regarding  im- 
migration: 

(L)  a  discussion  of  mutual  problems  and 
concerns  that  confront  both  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  on  the  Issues  of  external 
debt  and  foreign  investment; 


(M)  the  resolution  of  problems  related  to 
the  trucking  and  transporUtion  of  products 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Mexico,  in- 
cluding a  discussion  of  the  construction  of 
international  bridges  as  a  means  to  help  al- 
leviate these  trucking  and  transportation 
problems:  and 

(N)  the  resolution  of  problems  related  to 
the  trucking  and  transporUtion  of  producta 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Central 
American  countries  through  Mexican  terri- 
tory. Including  a  discussion  to  encourage  the 
Government  of  Mexico  to  accede  to  existing 
international  custom  conventions  on  inter- 
national in-transit  shipmenU. 
Discussions  under  subparagraph  (N)  may  be 
conducted  in  concert  with  the  nations  of  the 
region  where  the  transiting  shipmenU  de- 
scribed In  that  subparagraph  originate,  in- 
cluding discussions  with  respect  to  the  Insti- 
tution of  appropriate  and  cooperative  steps 
to  make  sealed-truck,  no-lnspectlon  transit 
administratively  accepUble  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  and  other  transited  coun- 
tries. 

(2)  The  President  is  urged  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  represenUtives  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  talks  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Mexico  in  order  to  achieve  the 
objectives  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

srx:  Mi.  BirH;CT  act. 

Any  new  spending  authority  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  401  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974)  which  \s  provided  under 
this  title  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  the  extent  or  in  such  amounte 
as  are  provided  In  appropriation  Acte. 

TITLE  IV— EDUCA-nON  AND  TRAINING  FOR 
AMERICAN  COMPETITIVENESS 

SEC  Ml.  SHORT  TIT1.E. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education 
and  Training  for  American  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1987  ". 

SfX:  4M.  KINDIWJS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  relationship  between  a  strong  and 
vibrant  educational  system  and  a  healthy 
national  economy  Is  Inseparable  in  an  era  In 
which  economic  growth  is  dependent  on 
technology  and  is  imperiled  by  Increased 
foreign  competition: 

(2)  our  Nation's  once  undisputed  pre-emi- 
nence In  International  commerce  Is  facing 
unprecedented  challenges  from  competitor 
nations  who  have  given  priority  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  education  and  economic 
growth  in  areas  such  as  high  technology  in- 
dustries: 

(3)  our  standing  In  the  international  mar- 
ketplace Is  being  further  eroded  by  the  pres- 
ence In  the  workforce  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  functionally  or  technologically 
illiterate  or  who  lack  the  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, foreign  language,  or  vocational  skills 
needed  to  adapt  to  the  structural  changes 
occurring  In  the  global  economy; 

(4)  our  competitive  position  is  also  being 
eroded  by  declines  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents taking  advanced  courses  in  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  foreign  languages  and  by 
the  lack  of  modem  technical  and  laboratory 
equipment  in  our  educational  institutions; 

(5)  restoring  our  competitiveness  and  en- 
hancing our  productivity  will  require  that 
all  workers  possess  basic  educational  skills 
and  that  many  others  possess  highly  specif- 
ic skills  In  mathematics,  science,  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  vocational  areas:  and 

(6)  our  Nation  must  recognize  the  substan- 
tial Impact  that  an  Investment  In  human 
capital  will  have  on  Increasing  productivity. 
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(b)  Pdbpocbb.— It  is  therefore  the  purpose 
of  thlB  Act  to  CBtabUah  proKnuns  designed— 

<1>  to  wihance  ongoiiig  efforts  in  elemen- 
tary and  ■eoondary  education: 

(3)  to  improve  our  productivity  and  com- 
petitive poaitiop  by  investint  in  human  cap- 
ital: 

(3)  to  aariat  out-of-achool  youth  and  adults 
who  are  functionally  illiterate  in  obtaining 
the  iMUle  akiUs  needed  for  them  to  become 
productive  worketa  in  a  competitive  econo- 
my; 

<4)  to  help  educational  institutions  pre- 
pare those  entaged  In  work  relating  to 
mathenatlca.  adenoe.  and  foreign  languages 
by  tanpravinc  and  expanding  instruction  in 
thoae  areas  and  by  modemiaing  laboratory 
and  technical  equipment: 

(S)  to  entumrr  the  akills  of  workers  affect- 
ed, or  about  to  be  affected,  by  economic 
chance,  in  order  to  prevent  dislocation 
within  existing  industries  and  to  strengthen 
cnerginc  domestic  industries:  and 

(•)  to  arwitnpliah  such  purposes  without 
Impairing  the  availability  of  funds  to  carry 
out  fxlstlng  programs  tliat  address  the 
needs  of  dislocated  workers,  such  as  previ- 
ously authorised  education  programs. 
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SBC  ML  OBPINmONB. 

Ai  uaed  in  this  subUUe— 

(1)  Tbe  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion'* haa  tlie  same  meaning  given  that  term 
by  aectten  1301(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Actof  M65. 

<3)  The  terms  "local  educational  agency" 
and  "State  educational  agency"  have  the 
same  meaning  given  such  terms  under  sec- 
tkm  IM  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  IMS. 

<3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

SBC  MS.  GKNKKAL  PKOVISIONS. 

(a)  Gaairr  RaQonxitxirrs.— The  Secretary 
shall  ensure,  with  respect  to  grants  provided 
under  this  subUUe.  that— 

(1)  services  assisted  by  funds  received 
under  such  grants  shall  be  made  available  to 
historically  underrepresented  and  under- 
served  populations  of  students,  including  fe- 
malea.  minorities,  handicapped  individuals, 
individuala  with  limited  English  proficiency, 
and  migrant  studoits; 

(3)  the  terms  "training"  and  "instruction" 
are  interpreted  to  include  training  and  in- 
struction through  telecommunications  tech- 
mriogies.  including  the  full  range  of  current 
and  new  technologies  that  can  be  used  for 
educational  purposes,  such  as  television 
broadcasts,  closed  circuit  television  systems. 
cable  television,  satellite  transmissions,  com- 
puters. VHS.  laser  discs,  and  audio  by  discs. 
tapes,  or  Iwoadcast.  and  such  other  video 
and  telecommunications  technologies  that 
alone  or  in  combination  can  assist  in  teach- 
ing and  learning;  and 

(3)  where  appropriate,  programs  funded 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  coordinated  with 
other  federally  funded  educaUon  and  train- 
ing programs. 

(b)  AnotnoNAL  Eugiblk  Ihstitutioiis.— 
For  purpoaes  of  any  program  authorized  by 
this  subtitle,  institutions  eligible  to  partici- 
pate shall  include  any  accredited  proprie- 
tary institution  providing  a  program  of  less 
than  six  months  duration  that  is  otherwise 


eligible  to  participate  in  any  program  under 
thiflsubtiUe. 

CHAFTER  I— LITEIUCY  PROGRAMS 
8n-,  III.  w<HiKPi.A('K  i.rrKRA(nr  partnkkihips 

KKMfK. 

(a  I  EsTAai.isHinnrr  or  GiujfT  PaocRAif.— 
Th<|  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1201  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
315  the  following  new  section: 

"BUSINESS,  IITDUSTHY,  LABOR,  AMD  EDDCATION 
FjABTIfERSHIPS  POR  WORKPLACE  LTTKRACY 

"Ate  316.  (a)  OxAirts  to  Statks.— (1)  The 
Sec^tary  may  make  grants  to  SUtes  which 
have  State  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary 
undtr  section  306  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  Che  cost  of  adult  education  programs 
whiah  teach  literacy  skills  needed  in  the 
workplace  through  partnerships  between— 

"($i)  business.  Industry,  or  labor  organiza- 
tions, or  private  industry  councils:  and 

"(B)  State  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
catianal  agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  schools  (including  employment 
and  I  training  agencies  or  community-based 
orgakiizations). 

"(1)  Grants  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
use<t— 

"(A)  to  fund  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams which  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b): 

"(9)  for  administrative  costs  incurred  by 
Stat^  educational  agencies  and  local  educa- 
tioi^J  agencies  in  establishing  programs 
funded  under  subparagraph  (A):  and 

"(C)  for  costs  incurred  by  State  education- 
al agencies  in  obtaining  evaluations  de- 
scriqed  in  paragraph  (SKAXiii). 

"(1)  A  State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  its 
allotment  under  subsection  (e)  if  it— 

"(A)  includes  in  a  State  plan  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  under  section  306  a  descrip- 
Uon  bf — 

"(ii  the  requirements  for  State  approval 
of  fielding  of  a  program: 

"(tt)  the  procedures  under  which  applica- 
tions for  such  funding  may  be  submitted: 
and  ' 

"(ni)  the  method  by  which  the  State  shall 
obtain  annual  third-party  evaluation  of  stu- 
dent achievement  in.  and  overall  effective- 
ness of  services  provided  by,  all  programs 
which  receive  funding  out  of  a  grant  made 
to  the  State  under  this  section;  and 

"(■)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  section 
306(A). 

"(b)  Procraii  Reqcirememts.— Programs 
fund^  under  subsection  (a)(2KA)  shall  be 
desired  to  improve  the  productivity  of  the 
wornorce  of  a  State  through  improvement 
of  literacy  skills  needed  in  the  workplace 
by-( 

"(1)  providing  adult  literacy  and  other 
basic  skills  services  and  activities: 

"(3)  providing  adult  secondary  education 
services  and  activities  which  may  lead  to  the 
completion  of  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equindent; 

"(3)  meeting  the  literacy  needs  of  adults 
with  limited  English  proficiency: 

"(4)  upgrading  or  updating  basic  skills  of 
adult  workers  In  accordance  with  changes  in 
workplace  requirements,  technology,  prod- 
ucts, or  processes: 

"(5)  improving  the  competency  of  adult 
worl^rs  in  speaking,  listening,  reasoning, 
and  problem  solving;  or 

"(fl)  providing  education  counseling,  trans- 
portation, and  nonworking  hours  child  care 
services  to  adult  workers  while  they  partici- 
pate; in  a  program  funded  under  subsection 
(aK2^A). 

"(cp  Phogkam  Applicatioms.— An  applica- 
tion po  receive  funding  for  a  program  out  of 
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made  to  a  State  under  subsection 


(aKDshiLll— 

"(1)  be|submitted  jointly  by— 

"(A)  a  business,  industry,  or  labor  organi- 
sation, or  private  industry  council;  and 

"(B)  a  State  educational  agency,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  ischool  (including  an  employment 
and  trailing  agency  or  community-based  or- 
ganizatioki). 

"(2)  sei  forth  the  respective  roles  of  each 
member  ^f  the  partnership:  and 

"(3)  be  submitted  to  the  State  educational 
agency  i^  the  time  and  manner  and  contain 
such  additional  information  as  such  agency 
may  reqaire,  including  evidence  of  the  ap- 
plicant's I  experience  in  providing  literacy 
services  tb  working  adults. 

"(d)  DmECT  Grakts.— If  a  State  is  not  eli- 
gible for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  the 
SecreUry  shall  use  the  State's  allotment 
under  sabsection  (eM2>  to  make  direct 
grants  to  applicants  in  that  State  who  are 
qualified  to  teach  literacy  skills  needed  in 
the  workplace. 

"(e)  SraTE  ALLoniMrrs.— ( 1)  The  Federal 
share  of  expenditures  for  programs  in  a 
State  funded  under  subsection  (aK2KA> 
shall  be  i^id  from  a  State's  allotment  under 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  From  the  sum  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (f),  the  Secre- 
tary shali  allot— 

"(A)  $a,000  to  each  of  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  t»e  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgil  Islands;  and 

"(B)  to  each  remaining  State  an  amount 
which  be^rs  the  same  ratio  to  the  remainder 
of  such  si|m  as — 

"(i)  thenumber  of  adults  in  the  State  who 
do  not  have  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
a  school  providing  secondary  education  (or 
its  equivalent)  and  who  are  not  currently  re- 
quired to  |be  enrolled  in  schools  in  the  State, 
bears  to 

"(ii)  tHe  number  of  such  adults  in  all 
SUtes.- 

"(3)  At 
tion  of 
year  whi 

"(A)  exteeds  10  percent  of  the  total  allot- 
ment for  the  State  under  paragraph  (2)  for 
the  fiscal  yean  and 

"(B)  remains  unobligated: 
shall  be  reallocated  among  the  other  States 
in  the  same  proportion  as  each  State's  allo- 
cation for  such  fiscal  year  under  paragraph 
(2).  1 

"(f)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1989  through  1993. 

"(2)  Aqnounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsectioa  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.".; 

(b)  Definitions.— Section  303  of  the  the 
Adult  Edi^cation  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1201  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  sAbsections: 

"(k)  The  term  'community-based  organiza- 
tion' has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  4(p)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (21  UjS.C.  1501  et  seq.). 

"(1)  The  term  'private  industry  council' 
means  th|e  private  industry  council  estab- 
lished under  section  102  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq).". 

SEC  412.  Mtil.lSH  LITERACY  URANTSl 

(a)    EST^BLISHlfENT   OP   GRANT    PROGRAM.— 

The  Adulf,  EducaUon  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1201  et 


he  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the  por- 
y  State's  allotment  for  that  fiscal 


seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
316  (as  added  by  section  411)  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"ENGUSB  UTBIACT  PROCRAM  CRANT8 

"Sec.  317.  (a)  Grants  to  States.— (I)  The 
Secretary  may  make  grants  to  States  which 
have  SUte  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  306  for  the  establishment,  op- 
eration, and  Improvement  of  English  liter- 
acy programs  for  individuals  of  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency.  Such  grants  may  provide 
for  support  services  for  program  partici- 
pants, including  child  care  and  transporta- 
tion costs. 

"(2)  A  State  shaU  be  eUgible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  paragraph  (1)  if  the  State  in- 
cludes in  a  State  plan  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  306  a  description  of— 

"(A)  the  number  of  Individuals  of  limited 
English  proficiency  in  the  SUte  who  need 
or  could  benefit  from  programs  assisted 
under  this  chapter, 

"(B)  the  activities  which  would  be  under- 
taken under  the  grant  and  the  manner  in 
which  such  activities  will  promote  English 
literacy  and  enable  individuals  in  the  State 
to  participate  fully  in  national  life: 

"(C)  how  the  activities  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  will  serve  individuals  of  limit- 
ed English  proficiency.  Including  the  qualifi- 
cations and  training  of  personnel  who  will 
participate  in  the  proposed  activities; 

"(D)  the  resources  necessary  to  develop 
and  operate  the  proposed  activities  and  the 
resources  to  be  provided  by  the  State;  and 

"(E)  the  specific  goals  of  the  proposed  ac- 
tivities and  how  achievement  of  these  goals 
will  be  measured. 

"(3)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
available  for  not  more  than  three  years. 
The  Secretary  may  terminate  a  grant  only  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that— 

••(A)  the  State  has  not  made  substantial 
progress  in  achieving  the  specific  education- 
al goals  set  out  in  the  application;  or 

"(B)  there  is  no  longer  a  need  in  the  State 
for  the  activities  funded  by  the  grant. 

"(b)  Set-Aside  for  CoiofxrNiTY-BASED  Or- 
ganizations.—A  SUte  that  is  awarded  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  shall  use  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  funds  awarded  under  the 
grant  to  fund  programs  operated  by  commu- 
nity-based organizations  with  the  demon- 
strated capability  to  administer  English  pro- 
ficiency programs. 

"(c)  Report.— A  SUte  that  is  awarded  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  report  describing  the  activi- 
ties funded  under  the  grant  for  each  fiscal 
year  covered  by  the  grant. 

"(d)  Demonstration  Program.— The  Sec- 
retary, subject  to  the  availability  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section,  shall 
directly,  and  through  grants  and  contracts 
with  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
institutions,  and  organizations,  carry  out  a 
program  through  the  Adult  Education  Divi- 
sion— 

"(1)  to  develop  innovative  approaches  and 
methods  of  literacy  education  for  individ- 
uals of  limited  English  proficiency  utilizing 
new  instructional  methods  and  technol- 
ogies: and 

"(2)  to  esUblish  a  national  clearinghouse 
on  literacy  education  for  individuals  of  lim- 
ited English  proficiency  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  concerning  effective 
approaches  or  methods,  including  coordina- 
tion with  manpower  training  and  other  edu- 
cation programs. 

"(e)  Evaluation  and  AuDrr.- The  Secre- 
tary shall  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams conducted   under  this  section.  Pro- 


grams funded  under  this  section  shall  be  au- 
dited annually. 

"(f)  Aitthorization  of  Appropriations.- 
(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  sum  of 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1989  through  1993. 

"(2)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  funds 
available  under  this  section  shall  t>e  used  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (d).". 

(b)  DEFiNiiiONS.— Section  303  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1201  et  seq.)  (as 
amended  by  section  511)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(m)  The  term  'individual  of  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency'  means  an  adult  or  out-of- 
school  youth  who  has  limited  abUity  in 
speaking,  reading,  writing,  or  understanding 
the  English  language  and— 

"(1)  whose  native  language  is  a  language 
other  than  English;  or 

"(2)  who  lives  in  a  family  or  community 
environment  where  a  language  other  than 
English  is  the  dominant  language. 

"(n)  The  term  'out-of -school  youth'  means 
an  individual  who  is  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  under  SUte  law  who  has 
not  completed  high  school  or  the  equiva- 
lent. 

"(o)  The  term  'English  literacy  program' 
means  a  program  of  instruction  designed  to 
help  limited  English  proficient  adults,  out- 
of-school  youths,  or  both  achieve  full  com- 
petence in  the  English  language. 

"(p)  The  term  'community-based  organiza- 
tion' means  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
which  is  represenUtive  of  a  community  or 
significant  segmente  of  a  community  and 
which  provides  education,  vocational  educa- 
tion, job  training,  or  internship  services  and 
programs  and  includes  neighborhood  groups 
and  organizations,  community  action  agen- 
cies, community  development  corporations, 
union-related  organizations,  employer-relat- 
ed organizations,  tribal  governments,  and 
organizations  serving  Native  Alaskans  and 
Indians.". 


(A)  designation  of  area  offices  for  coordi- 
nation of  literacy  programs,  distributed 
throughout  the  SUte  so  that  persons  in  all 
areas  of  the  SUte  have  access  to  literacy 
programs: 

(B)  training  of  personnel  who  will  operate 
the  area  offices; 

(C)  determination  of  curricula  and  materi- 
als for  literacy  programs; 

(D)  oversight  of  area  offices; 

(E)  technical  assistance  to  area  offioea; 

(F)  programs  to  recruit  volunteers  and 
participants; 

(G)  coordination  of  the  programs  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (F)  with  existing  liter- 
acy programs;  and 

(H)  allocation  of  funds  to  area  offices, 
(c)  Adthorization  of  AppaopRiAiKwa.— 
There  are  auUiorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  section 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1989  through  1993. 

CHAPTER   2— SCIENCE   AND   MATHEMA'nCS 
ELEMENTARY   AND  SECONDARY   EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS 
SKC  ns.  DEPARTMENT  1>F  EDUCA'nON  PfWCRAM. 
(a)  ESTABUSHMKHT  OF  PROGRAM.— TlUe  III 

of  the  Education  for  Economic  Security  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  3981  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  UUe  heading  the 
following: 

"Part  A— Higher  Educatioii 
Partnerships":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  i 
part: 

"Part  B— Elxmzrtart  and  Sbcohbart 
EbucATioH  Partnerships 


SEt-,  lis.  «MMUHNAT«)N  «>K  l.rTKRACY  PR(N:RAMS. 

(a)  Peddial  Ltteracy  Office.— 

(1)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
esUblish  in  the  Department  of  Education 
an  office  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Liter- 
acy Coordination  Office. 

(2)  Functions.— The  Federal  Literacy  Co- 
ordination Office  shall— 

(A)  coordinate  Federal  literacy  programs, 
including  grant  programs  administered 
under  this  chapter  and  other  grant  pro- 
grams funded  under  the  Adult  Education 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1201  et  seq.);  and 

(B)  provide  information  and  guidance  to 
SUtes  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
SUte  and  local  volunteer  programs  relating 
to  literacy. 

(b)  Grants  to  States.— 

(1)  In  generau— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  SUtes  for  purposes  of  establishing 
SUte  and  local  offices  for  coordination  of 
literacy  programs,  including  all  programs 
funded  under  the  Adult  EducaUon  Act  (20 
UAC.  1201  et  seq.). 

(2)  State  plans.— A  SUte  shall  be  eligible 
for  a  grant  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  if  it  submits 
a  State  plan  to  the  SecreUry  and  the  Secre- 
tary approves  such  plan.  The  Secretary  may 
not  approve  a  SUte  plan  unless  It  provides 
for- 


"Src  321.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  supplement  SUte  and  local  resources  to— 

"(1)  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  in 
the  fields  of  mathemaUcs  and  science  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools; 

"(2)  furnish  addiUonal  resources  and  sup- 
port for  the  acquisition  of  equipment,  and 
instructional  and  reference  materials  and 
improvement  of  laboratory  facilities  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools;  and 

"(3)  encourage  partnerships  in  science  and 
mathematics  educaUon  between  the  busi- 
ness community,  museums,  libraries,  profes- 
sional mathemaUcs  and  scientific  associa- 
tions, private  nonprofit  organizations,  ap- 
propriate SUte  agencies  and  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

"programs  AUTHORIZB) 

"Sk.  322.  (a)  Grants.— The  Secretary 
may  make  grante  to  States  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  programs  de- 
scribed in  section  324. 

"(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  chapter 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1088  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1989  through  1993. 

"AMENDMENT  TO  STATE  APPLICATION 

"Sec.  323.  (a)  Appucatiom.— A  SUte  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
chapter  if — 

"(1)  the  SUte  submiU  to  the  Secretary  as 
part  of  its  applicaUon  under  section  200 
such  information  and  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  at  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish:  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  approves  such  applica- 
Uon.   

"(b)  Application  Rrouirrments.— The 
Secretary  shaU  require  each  application  to 
include— 
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"(1)  a  deacription  of  the  State's  proce- 
dures relatlns  to  the  use  of  funds  from 
grants  received  under  this  chapter,  includ- 
ing the  approval  process  for  local  applica- 
tions: 

"(3)  an  anurance  that  not  more  than  1 
percent  of  the  amount  received  shall  be 
used  for  administrative  expenses; 

"(3)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will,  to 
the  extent  possible,  assist  local  school  dis- 
tricts in  economically  depressed  areas  to 
obtain  matching  funds  from  business  con- 


"XLIGIBLB  raOGSAlfS 

"Sbc.  324.  (a)  IM  Oknbul.— A  SUte  may 
use  funds  from  grants  received  in  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  chapter  for  elementary  and 
secondary  programs  described  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  ^ate  educational  agency  shall  ad- 
minister such  funds,  which  shall  be  awarded 
to  such  programs  on  a  competitive  basis. 

"(b)  UsK  or  PuRBs.— Funds  from  grants  re- 
ceived under  this  chapter  may  be  used  for 
the  following: 

"(1)  IMFHOVXICXHT  OF  EUEMXirrAKY  AND  SEC- 

OMOAKT  RssovacES.— Such  funds  may  be 
used  for  acquisition  of  equipment,  instruc- 
tional and  reference  materials,  and  partner- 
ship in  education  programs  designed  to— 

"(A)  improve  instruction  in  mathematics 
and  science  education  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level; 

"(B)  improve  laboratory  faculties,  class- 
room and  library  resources  in  elementary 
and  secondary  mathematics  and  science 
educaUon:  and 

"(C)  attract  matching  dollars  and  in  kind 
contributions  of  equipment,  learning  re- 
sources or  shared  time  from  business  con- 
cerns, libraries,  museums,  nonprofit  private 
organisations,  professional  mathematics  and 
scientific  associations,  and  appropriate 
State  agencies. 

"(2)    ADVAMOCD    PUtCKMENT    PROGRAMS.— (A) 

Such  funds  may  be  used  for  advanced  place- 
ment programs  operated  by  local  education- 
al agencies  that  are  designed  to  allow  quali- 
fied secondary  students  to  attend  college 
preparatory  schools,  colleges,  or  universities 
on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis  with  re- 
spect to  science  and  mathematics  instruc- 
tion. 

"(B)  A  local  educational  agency  that  re- 
ceives funds  from  a  grant  under  this  chap- 
ter for  an  advanced  placement  program  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  allocate  to 
such  program  a  percentage  of  funds  re- 
ceived from  the  SUte  on  a  per  student  basis 
according  to— 

"(i)  the  number  of  students  participating 
in  the  program:  and 

"(il)  the  instruction  time  such  students  re- 
ceive under  the  program. 

"LOCAL  APPUCATIOIIS 

"Sk.  325.  (a)  Eligibility.— An  applicant 
that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
chapter  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
State  educational  agency,  at  such  time,  and 
In  such  manner,  as  the  State  may  require. 
Such  application  may  take  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  an  assessment  submitted  by 
the  local  educational  agency  under  section 
210.  if  appropriate. 

"(b)  RXQUHtElfKIITS  FOR  APPLICATIOH.— The 

State  shall  require  each  application  to  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  activities  for 
which  assistance  under  this  part  is  sought; 

"(2)  assurances  that  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  received  by  the  appli- 
cant in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  expended  on 
administrative  expenses; 


"(Sp  if  the  funds  are  to  be  used  for  im- 
provement of  elementary  and  secondary  re- 
sources as  described  in  subsection  (b)(1)— 

"(A)  an  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be 
spent  on  equipment,  facilities  improvement, 
library  resources,  and  classroom  instruction- 
al mi  terial; 

"(E )  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
elem  intary  and  secondary  students  who  will 
be  apded  by  activities  and  expenditures 
under  the  grant: 

"(C)  assurances  that — 

"(11  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  a 
miniftum  of  25  percent  of  the  funds  for 
each  project  will  be  supplied  by  business 
concwns  within  the  community: 

"(ii)  no  stipend  shall  be  paid  directly  to 
employees  of  a  profitmalcing  business  con- 
cern:! 

"(ii))  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  equi- 
table Iparticipation  in  the  project  of  children 
who  are  enrolled  in  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  and 

"(iv)  consideration  will  be  given  to  pro- 
grantt  and  activities  designed  to  meet  the 
need4  of  educationally  disadvantaged  and 
otheij  traditionally  underserved  populations: 
and  J 

"(4|  if  the  funds  are  to  be  used  for  ad- 
vance placement  programs  as  described  in 
subsection  (bK2),  a  commitment  as  to  the 
perc^tage  of  funds  received  from  the  State 
on  a  ^r  student  basis  that  shall  be  used  by 
the  local  educational  agency  to  defray  costs 
of  th«  advanced  placement  program. 

"(cK  Waiver.— The  State  may  waive  or 
reduce  the  amount  of  matching  funds  re- 
quiref  under  subsection  (b)(3)(CKi)  if  the 
State  ^determines  that— 

"(in  substantial  need  exists  in  the  area 
serve4  by  the  applicant  for  a  grant  under 
this  ptu-t:  and 

"(2«  the  required  amount  of  matching 
fundacannot  be  made  available. 

"(dlJoiMT  Ai»PLicATioNs.— A  regional  con- 
sortitsn  of  applicants  in  two  or  more  local 
school  districts  may  file  a  Joint  application 
under  subsection  (a). 

"SUBMISSION  or  APPLICATIONS 

"Se*.  326.  An  applicant  within  a  State 
that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
chapter  shall  submit  an  application  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  section  325  to  the 
State  ieducational  agency  for  approval.  Each 
appUditlon  with  respect  to  funds  for  im- 
provetnent  of  elementary  and  secondary  re- 
sources under  section  324(b)(1)  shall  be  sub- 
mitted jointly  by  the  local  educational 
agenc^  and  each  business  concern  or  other 
party  that  is  to  participate  in  the  activities 
for  wl|lch  assistance  Is  sought. 

"APPROVAL  or  APPLICATIONS 

"Se*.  327.  (a)  Criteria.— The  SUte  shaU 
esUbVsh  criteria  for  approval  of  applica- 
tions iinder  this  section.  Such  criteria  shall 
include— 

"(1)  consideration  of  the  local  district's 
need  |or,  and  inability  to  locally  provide  for, 
the  activities,  equipment,  library  and  in- 
structional materials  requested: 

"(2)ithe  number  and  nature  of  elementary 
and  «condary  students  who  will  benefit 
from  <he  planned  program: 

"(3)^  the  expressed  level  of  financial  and 
in-kind  commitment  from  other  parties  to 
the  pnogram. 

"(b)  Approval  Procedures.— The  SUte 
shall  ^opt  approval  procedures  designed  to 
ensure  that  grants  are  equiUbly  distributed 
amon^— 

"(l)|rural,  urban,  and  suburban  areas;  and 

"(2)lsmall,  medium,  and  large  local  educa- 
tionaBagencies. 
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"COl  IPUTATION  OP  GRANT  AMOUNTS 

"Sic.  32  J.  (a)  Payments  to  Grantees.— 

"(1)  Payment  by  state.- The  SUte  shall 
pay  to  the  extent  of  amounts  received  by  it 
from  the  SecreUry  under  this  chapter,  to 
each  applicant  having  an  application  ap- 
proved uhder  section  327,  the  Federal  share 
of  the  coat  of  the  program  described  in  the 
applicatioti. 

"(2)  Amount.— (A)  Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  Federal  share  for 
each  f  Iscaf  year  shall  be  75  percent. 

"(B)  In  ithe  case  of  an  applicant  that  re- 
ceives a  fraiver  under  section  325(c),  the 
Federal  snare  for  each  fiscal  year  may  be  as 
much  as  100  percent. 

"(3)  NoN- FEDERAL  SHARE.— The  non-Fcdcral 
share  of  payments  under  this  chapter  may 
be  in  casli  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  in- 
cluding plfnt,  equipment,  or  services. 

"(b)  Payments  to  States.— 

"(1)  In  jcENERAL.- Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c),  each  SUte  shall  receive 
under  this  chapter  the  greater  of— 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  its  share  of  funds 
appropriated  under  chapter  1  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act;  or 

"(B)  $22^,000. 

"(2)  LmIitation.- A  SUte  may  not  use 
more  thari  5  percent  of  funds  received  by  it 
under  thU  chapter  for  administrative  costs. 

"(c)  Reduction  for  Insufficient  Fund- 
ing.—If  suhxs  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
part  are  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  pair  in  full  the  grants  which  SUtes 
may  receive  under  subsection  (b),  the 
amount  oi  such  grants  shall  be  raUbly  re- 
duced.". 

(b)  Confirming  Amendments.— 

(1)  TiTLt  HEADING.— The  title  heading  of 
such  title  fe  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  Illi-PARTNERSHIPS  IN  EDUCATION 
FOR  MA'THEMATICS.  SCIENCE.  AND  ENGI- 
NEERINCJ". 

(2)  Refeiiences.- Part  A  of  such  title  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "title"  each  place  such  term 
appears  artd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "part". 

CHAPTER  3— ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMS 
SEC.  421.  PR<H;RAMS  AirmORIZED. 

(a)  GRAifTs  TO  States.— Prom  the  amount 
reserved  fdir  purposes  of  this  section  under 
section  42ffl(b)(l).  the  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  ^Utes  for  which  applications  are 
approved  under  subsection  (c)  for  purposes 
of  making  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  purposes  of  operating  model  pro- 
grams designed  to  commence  or  Improve 
and  expand  foreign  language  study  for  stu- 
dents residing  within  their  jurisdictions. 

(b)  Computation  of  Grant  Amounts.— 
(1)  In  general.- a  SUte  for  which  an  ap- 
plication il  approved  under  subsection  (c) 
shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

(A)  $50.0  >0:  and 

(B)  the  product  of— 

(1)  $0.04:  find 

(ii)  the  population  of  the  SUte  (as  deter- 
mined in  4ccordance  with  the  most  recent 
decennial  census). 

(2)  Rental.— The  amount  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
SUte  for  tiro  additional  years  after  the  first 
fiscal  year  during  which  the  SUte  receives  a 
grant  under  this  chapter  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  funds  made  available  to 
the  SUte  during  the  first  year  of  funding 
were  used  In  the  manner  required  under  the 
SUte's  approved  application. 
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(3)  Reduction  for  insufficient  fund- 
ing.—If  sums  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  SecreUry  to  pay  in  full 
the  grants  which  a  SUte  may  receive  under 
this  subsection,  the  amount  of  such  grants 
shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

(c)  Applications.— 

(1)  In  general.— Any  SUte  desiring  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  SecreUry  at  such 
time.  In  such  form,  and  conUlnlng  such  In- 
formation and  assurances  as  the  SecreUry 
may  require. 

(2)  Restrictions.— The  Secretary  may  not 
approve  an  application  unless  the  applica- 
tion— 

(A)  contains  a  description  of  model  pro- 
grams designed  by  local  education  agencies, 
and  representing  a  variety  of  alternative 
and  innovative  approaches  to  foreign  lan- 
guage Instruction,  which  were  selected  by 
the  SUte  educational  agency  for  funding 
under  this  section; 

(B)  provides  assurances  that  all  children 
aged  five  through  seventeen  who  reside 
within  the  school  district  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  any  model  program  funded  under  this 
section  (without  regard  to  whether  such 
children  attend  schools  operated  by  such 
agency): 

(C)  provides  assurances  that,  if  the  appli- 
cation of  the  SUte  educational  agency  Is  ap- 
proved, each  model  program  described  In 
the  application  shall  have  available  to  it  suf- 
ficient funds  from  State  and  local  sources, 
in  addition  to  any  funds  under  this  section 
to  ensure  that  the  program  Is  carried  out  as 
descril)ed  in  the  application:  and 

(D)  provides  that  the  local  educational 
agency  will  provide  standard  evaluations  of 
pupils'  proficiency  at  appropriate  Intervals 
in  the  program,  and  provide  such  evalua- 
tions to  the  State  education  agency. 

SEC.  \tl.  PWMJRAMS  KOR  EXCEPTIONAL  8E«)NI>. 
ARV  STIDEMTS. 

(a)  Grants  to  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education.— 

(1)  In  general.— Prom  the  amount  re- 
served for  purposes  of  this  section  under 
section  424B(b)(2).  the  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  an  institution  of  higher  education 
(or  a  consortium  of  such  institutions)  in 
each  Federal  region  whose  application  is  ap- 
proved under  sulisection  (b)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  assistance  for  intensive 
language  training  in  summer  institutes  for 
exceptional  secondary  school  students,  who 
show  ability  in  their  development  of  foreign 
language  skills. 

(2)  Computation  of  amount.— An  institu- 
tion or  consortium  for  which  an  application 
is  approved  under  subsection  (b)  shall  re- 
ceive an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  the 
sum  of 

(A)  the  product  of— 
(I)  $3,000;  and 

(Ii)  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
such  institute,  not  to  exceed  150:  and 

(b)  $500  for  each  student  enrolled  in  such 
institute,  which  shall  be  paid  to  each  such 
student  as  a  stipend. 

(3)  Reduction  for  insufficient  fund- 
ing.—If  sums  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  Secretary  to  pay  in  full 
the  grants  which  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation may  receive  under  paragraph  (2),  the 
amount  of  such  grants  shall  be  raUbly  re- 
duced. 

(b)  Application.— 

(1)  In  general.— Any  Institution  of  higher 
education  or  consortium  of  such  institutions 


desiring  to  receive  the  grant  for  Its  region 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  conUining 
such  information  and  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
reUry may  require. 

(2)  Restrictions.— The  Secretary  may  not 
approve  an  application  unless  the  applica- 
tion— 

(A)  contains  a  description  of  the  proposed 
program  of  Intensive  Instruction  at  the  in- 
stitute: 

(B)  provides  adequate  assurance  that  stu- 
dents from  any  Federal  region  who  wish  to 
participate  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of— 

(I)  aptitude  In  that  language,  as  deter- 
mined by  appropriate  testing  and  verified 
by  their  teachers:  and 

(il)  motivation; 

(3)  provides  assurances  that  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  will  seek  to  enroll 
at  least  eighty  qualified  students  In  the  In- 
stitute: and 

(4)  provides  assurances  that  the  program 
of  intensive  instruction  will  Ije  developed 
and  operated  in  close  cooperation  with  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  and  administrators. 

(c)  Encouragement  of  Diversity.— The 
Secretary  shall  encourage,  to  the  extent 
possible,  diversity  in  the  languages  Uught 
in  Institutes  during  any  summer  within  the 
United  SUtes.  and  shall  consider  the  need 
to  fund  programs  involving  languages  of 
critical  Importance  to  the  Nation. 

(d)  Basis  of  Awards.— Awards  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  to  institutes  (or  con- 
sortia) on  the  basis  of  excellence  of  the  pro- 
gram proposed  in  the  application,  taking 
into  consideration  such  elements  as  library 
resources,  faculty  achievement,  and  lan- 
guage learning  facilities. 

(e)  Allowable  Uses  of  Funds.— Funds 
available  to  institutes  under  this  section 
may  be  used  to  cover  costs  associated  with 
enrollment  In  an  Institute.  Including  tuition, 
fees,  administration,  and  living  expenses. 

SEC.  42.1.  CRANTS  P(tR  PRIMIRAMS  OK  STIOY 
ABROAD  I'^OR  ADVANCED  SI'X'ONDARV 
I'X>REI(:N  MNCl  ACE  STl'DENTS. 

(a)  Grants  to  States.— From  the  amount 
reserved  under  section  424B(b)(3)  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  SUtes  for  which  applica- 
tions are  approved  under  subsection  (c),  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  assistance  to 
enable  advanced  secondary  foreign  language 
students  in  their  junior  or  senior  year  of 
high  school  to  develop  their  language  skills 
and  their  knowledge  of  foreign  cultures  and 
societies  through  study  abroad  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

( 1 )  Latin  America  for  the  study  of  Spanish 
or  Portuguese. 

(2)  The  Middle  East  for  the  study  of 
major  languages  of  that  region. 

(3)  Japan  for  the  study  of  Japanese. 

(4)  The  People's  Republic  of  China  or  the 
Republic  of  China  for  the  study  of  Chinese. 

(5)  The  Democratic  Republic  of  Korea  for 
the  study  of  Korean. 

(6)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics for  the  study  of  Russian  and  other 
major  languages  of  that  region. 

(7)  Africa  for  the  study  of  major  lan- 
guages of  that  region. 

(8)  South  Asia  for  the  study  of  Hindi  and 
other  major  languages  of  that  region. 

(b)  Application.— 

(1)  In  general.— Any  SUte  desiring  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time.  In  such  form,  and  conUining  such  in- 
formation and  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
may  require.  The  Secretary  may  not  ap- 
prove an  application  unless  the  applica- 
tion— 


(A)  conUins  a  description  of  the  proposed 
program  of  study  abroad: 

(B)  provides  adequate  assurance  that 
those  who  wish  to  participate  will  be  select- 
ed on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  proficiency 
in  the  language,  as  shown  by  testing  compa- 
rable to  that  conducted  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  of  the  Department  of 
SUte:  and 

(C)  demonstrates  that  the  program  will 
provide  the  opportunity  to  combine  lan- 
guage study  with  the  study  of  Joumalism, 
international  business,  finance,  economic 
development,  science,  engineering,  political 
science.  International  studies,  or  other  relat- 
ed areas  and  Is  open  to  high  school  juniors 
and  seniors  demonstrating  a  significant  in- 
terest in  those  areas  who  are  otherwise 
qualified  to  participate  in  the  program. 

(2)  Computation  of  amount.— A  SUte 
whose  application  is  approved  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one-half  the 
cost  of  providing  the  program. 

(3)  Allowable  uses  of  funds.- Funds 
available  for  study  abroad  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  to  cover  costs  associated 
with  enrollment  In  a  foreign  educational  in- 
stitute, including  tuition,  fees,  administra- 
tion, and  living  expenses. 

(c)  Reduction  for  Insufficient  Pund- 
ing.— If  sums  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  Secretary  to  pay  in  full 
the  grants  which  SUtes  may  receive  under 
subsection  (b).  the  amount  of  such  grants 
shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

sec.  424.  ckants  fxhi  advanced  placement 
pr(m:rams. 

(a)  Grants  to  States.— Prom  the  amount 
reserved  under  section  424B(bK4)  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  SUtes  for  which  applica- 
tions are  approved  under  subsection  (c)  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  assistance  to  ad- 
vanced placement  programs  operated  by 
local  educational  agencies  that  are  designed 
to  allow  qualified  secondary  students  to 
attend  college  preparatory  schools,  colleges, 
or  universities  on  a  part-time  or  full-time 
basis  with  respect  to  foreign  language  in- 
struction. 

(b)  Allocation  of  State  Funds.- A  local 
educational  agency  that  receives  funds  from 
a  grant  under  this  section  for  an  advanced 
placement  program  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  allocate  to  such  program  a  percent- 
age of  funds  received  from  the  SUte  on  a 
per  student  basis  according  to— 

(1)  the  number  of  students  participating 
In  the  program:  and 

(2)  the  Instruction  time  such  students  re- 
ceive under  the  program. 

(c)  Applications.— Any  SUte  desiring  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing 
such  Information  and  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require.  The  Secretary  may  not 
approve  an  application  unless  the  applica- 
tion includes- 

(Da  description  of  the  proposed  program; 
and 

(2)  a  commitment  as  to  the  percentage  of 
funds  received  from  the  SUte  on  a  per  stu- 
dent basis  that  shall  be  used  by  the  local 
educational  agency  to  defray  cosU  of  the 
advanced  placement  program. 

SEC.  424A.  LIMITATION. 

The  Secretary  may  not  make  grants  or 
enter  into  contracts  under  this  chapter 
except  to  such  extent,  or  in  such  amounU, 
as  may  be  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 
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an-,  am.  AimHMtBATMIN  iW  AmHIPKIATMINH. 

(a)  la  OnnKAL.— There  are  authorised  to 
be  anprapriated  fSO.OOOJMM  for  fiscal  year 
IMS  and  aiieh  auma  a*  may  be  neoeasary  for 
each  of  ftocal  yeua  1969  through  1993  for 
puipoaea  of  canTinc  out  this  chapter. 

(b>  RoBivATiOH  or  AMOuiras.— Of 
amounts  made  available  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  subaection  (a>— 

(1)  96  penent  shaU  be  available  only  for 
purpoaes  of  camrins  out  section  421: 

(2)  6  pereent  shall  be  available  only  for 
puipoaes  of  carryinc  out  section  422: 

(3)  4  percent  shall  be  available  only  for 
puzposes  ot  carryinc  out  section  423:  and 

(4)  4  ptmeat  shall  be  available  only  for 
puipoaea  of  carryinc  out  section  424. 

CHAFTBR  4— BUSINESS-EDUCATION 
PAKTNBB8HIPS 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  encour- 
age the  creation  of  »in*nf«^  between  public 
schools  and  the  private  sector  in  order  to— 

(1>  apply  the  reaources  of  the  private  and 
noamflt  sectors  of  the  community  to  the 
needs  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  that  community; 

(2)  encourage  business  to  woric  with  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  students  and  with 
gifted  students; 

(3)  apply  the  resources  of  communities  for 
the  innvovement  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education;  and 

<4)  enrich  the  career  awareness  of  second- 
ary schmd  students  to  exposures  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  their  woric 
aaC  4XL  PMWKAII  AirmowzBD. 

(a)  Okarts  to  Euciblb  Alliamcb.— The 
Secretary  may  make  grants  to  eligible  alli- 
ances to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  the  activities  described  in  aecUon  427. 

(b)  AuiHouzAnoR  or  ApracwuATiom.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  lie  neoeasary  for  each  of  fiscal 
yean  1969  througta  1993  for  purposes  of  car- 
rying out  this  chapter. 

8BC  4Z7.  AUTHOUZBO  ACnvmES. 

An  eUglble  alliance  may  use  payments  re- 
ceived under  this  chapter  in  any  fiscal  year 
for- 

(1)  model  cooperative  programs  designed 
to  apply  the  reaources  of  the  private  and 
noni»ofit  secton  of  the  community  to  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
local  educational  agency  in  that  community: 

(2)  projects  designed  to  encourage  busi- 
ness oononms  and  other  participants  in  the 
eligtlde  alliance,  to  work  with  nlucationally 
disadvantaged  students  and  with  gifted  stu- 
dents in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
sdumls  of  local  educational  agencies; 

(3)  projects  designed  to  apply  the  re- 
sources of  the  community  to  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  that  community  to  improve 
the  education  of  students  in  such  schools: 

(4)  projects  designed  to  enrich  the  career 
awareness  of  secondary  school  students 
through  exposure  to  officers  and  employees 
of  business  concerns  and  other  agencies  and 
<»iantMtiona  porticip&ting  in  the  eligible  al- 
Uanoe  for  education; 

(5)  projects  for  statewide  activities  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  chap- 
ter, including  the  development  of  model 
State  statutes  for  the  support  of  cooperative 
arrangements  between  the  private  sector 
and  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
within  the  State: 

(6)  special  training  projects  for  staff  de- 
signed to  develop  skills  necessary  to  facili- 
tate cooperative  arrangements  between  the 


privUe  and  nonprofit  sectors  and  the  ele- 
mei  tary  and  secondary  schools  of  local  edu- 
cati  >nal  agencies; 

(7^  academic  internship  programs,  includ- 
ing <where  possible  academic  credit,  involv- 
ing |u:Uvities  designed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
posg  of  this  chapter:  and 

(a|  projects  encouraging  tutorial  and  vol- 
unt^r  work  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary {schools  of  local  education  agencies  by 
per^nnel  assigned  from  business  concerns 
andi  other  participants  in  the  eligible  alii- 
anct 

SSCUW.  AbLIANCK  PIMI  KDUCATKIN  HMABO. 

(a|  EsTASiJSHimrr.— 

<1)  Ir  GKmRAL.— There  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Ekiucation  an  Al- 
lianiK  for  Education  Board. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  15 
meipbers  as  follows: 

<A>  Ten  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  as  follows: 

(i|  Two  shall  be  appointed  from  among  in- 
dividuals who  are  representatives  of  busi- 
ness concerns. 

(ii)  Three  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
individuals  who  are  representative  of  ele- 
meiHary  and  secondary  school  teachers  and 
elementary  and  secondary  school  adminis- 
tratt>rs. 

(il)  Two  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
chief  State  school  officers. 

(if)  Three  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
meilibers  of  the  general  public  who  by 
reaaon  of  experience  or  interest  are  Quali- 
fied to  serve  on  the  Board. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Education. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(D)  The  Secretary  of  Labor. 

d)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts. 

(ff)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
meiit  for  the  Humanities. 

(3)  Ex  omcio  MEMBERS.— The  members  of 
the  Board  listed  in  subparagraphs  (B) 
through  (F)  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of 
theBoard. 

(l^  DunES  or  Board.— The  Board  shall  es- 
tablish general  policies  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  under  this  ctiap- 
ter  mcluding— 

(lb  guidelines  for  the  establishment  and 
opetation  of  an  eligible  alliance  under  this 
cha|>ter, 

(X)  priorities  for  the  approval  of  applica- 
tions; and 

(3)  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

(c)  Designation  op  Chairman.— The 
Chgirman  of  the  Board  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President  from  among  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Board. 

(4)  Quorum.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
secilon  (eK2),  eight  appointed  members  of 
the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Ctiairman.  except  that— 

(C)  it  shall  meet  not  less  than  four  times 
each  year;  and 

(2)  it  shall  meet  whenever  one-third  of  the 
appointed  members  request  a  meeting  in 
writing,  in  which  event  seven  of  the  ap- 
pointed members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(4>  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not  in 
thei  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive,  while  engaged  in  the 
buMness  of  the  Board,  compensation  for 
serfice  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Such  rate  shall  not  exceed  the  rate 
speeified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
grade  GS-18  set  forth  in  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  including  traveltime. 
Wtiile  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Board 
awAy  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
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members  of  the  Board  may  be  al- 

expenses,  including  per  diem  in 

sikbeistence.  as  authorized  by  section 

^tle  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 

In  Government  service. 


SKC  at.  Al>i>I.K:ATI<>N. 

(a)  Ii^  Obkeral.— An  eligible  alliance 
which  dosires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
chapter  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary,  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  accctnpanied  by  such  additional  infor- 
mation ae  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  such  application  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  activities  for  which  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  is  sought: 

(2)  prolride  evidence  that  the  eligible  alli- 
ance maets  the  general  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  pursuant  to  section 
431(bXl]t 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  eligible  al- 
liance will  pay  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
activities  for  which  assistance  is  sought 
from  non- Federal  sources; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  eligible  al- 
liance wii  take  such  steps  as  may  be  avail- 
able to  lit  to  continue  the  activities  for 
wiiich  the  eligible  alliance  is  making  appli- 
cation aiiter  the  period  for  which  assistance 
is  sought:  and 

(5)  provide  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  essential  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  chapter. 

(b)  Jomr  Application.- A  consortium  of 
eligible  ailllances  may  file  a  joint  application 
under  t^e  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

SKC  IM.  APPROVAL  (IF'  APPUCATI(>N. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove applications  in  accordance  with  the 
general  (wlicies  and  guidelines  established 
by  the  Board  under  section  428(b). 

(b)  REtTRicTioN.— The  Secretary  may  not 
approve  an  application  if  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  for  the  State  in  which  the  in- 
stitution is  located,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
sortium of  institutions,  in  which  any  institu- 
tion in  ihe  consortium  is  located,  notifies 
the  Secretary  that  the  application  is  incon- 
sistent with  State  plans  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  State. 

SEf.  43«A.M>MPITATION  OF  URANT  AMOUNTS. 

(a)  Computation.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  each  eligible  alliance  having  an  applica- 
tion approved  under  section  430  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  descril>ed 
in  the  application. 

(2)  Fig>ERAL  SHARE.— The  Federal  share 
shall  be4- 

(A)  90  percent  for  the  first  year  for  which 
an  eligible  alliance  receives  assistance  under 
this  chapter, 

(B)  75  percent  for  the  second  such  year, 

(C)  50  percent  for  the  third  such  year,  and 

(D)  33 i^  percent  for  the  fourth  such  year. 

(3)  Now-PEOERAL  SHARE.— The  non-P^ederal 
share  of  payments  under  this  chapter  may 
be  in  ca^h  or  in  kind  fairly  evaluated,  in- 
cluding f  lanned  equipment  or  services. 

(b)  RfsTRicnoN.- The  total  amount  of 
funds  piid  under  this  chapter  during  any 
fiscal  year  to  eligible  alliances  in  any  single 

iy  not  be  greater  than  the  greater 


State  mky 

of-        I 


(1)  an  amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  chapter  for 
that  f  iscid  year,  or 

(2)  $1,(  100.000. 


SEC.  4MB. 

(a) 
shall    conduct 


AlINUAL 


EVALUATI()N  AND  DISSEMINATION. 

E^TALUATiON.- The  Secretary 
an   annual    evaluation    of 


grants  made  under  this  chapter  to  deter- 
mine— 

(1)  the  type  of  activities  assisted  under 
this  chapter, 

(2)  the  impact  upon  the  educational  char- 
acteristics of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  from  activities  assisted  under  this 
chapter 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  activities  assisted 
under  this  cliapter  have  improved  or  ex- 
panded the  nature  of  support  for  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  education  in  the  communi- 
ty or  in  the  State:  and 

(4)  a  list  of  specific  activities  assisted 
under  this  chapter  which  show  promise  as 
model  programs  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter. 

(b)  Dissemination  op  Inpormation.— The 
Secretary  shall  disseminate  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  and  other  partici- 
pants in  the  eligible  alliance  program  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  activities  assisted 
under  this  chapter. 
sec:.  43M\  DEFiNrrutNS. 

As  used  in  this  chapter— 

(1)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Alliance 
for  Education  Board  established  pursuant 
to  section  428. 

(2)  The  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(aK7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(3)  The  term  "eligible  alliance"  means  a 
local  educational  agency  and  business  con- 
cerns, nonprofit  private  organizations,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  museums,  li- 
braries, educational  television  stations,  and 
if  the  State  agrees  to  participate,  appropri- 
ate State  agencies. 

(4)  The  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(aK7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

CHAPTER  5— EDUCATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

SEC.  431.  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  TEI.EIX>MMIINI- 
CATIONS  DEMONSTRATION  PROURAM. 

(a)  Program  Authority.- 

(1)  Grants  to  public  agencies  and  non- 
proptt  corporations.— The  Secretary  of 
Education  may  provide  grant  assistance  to 
public  agencies  and  nonprofit  corporations 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
design,  development,  and  construction,  in- 
cluding renovation,  of  nine  model,  regional 
advanced  educational  telecommunications 
network  and  technology  resource  centers. 
Such  centers  shall  enable  private  and  public 
postsecondary  educational  institutions,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  systems,  li- 
braries, and  other  institutions  in  the  region 
to  share  educational  resources  and  improve 
and  expand  instruction  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, foreign  languEiges,  vocational  educa- 
tion, continuing  education,  and  basic  and  re- 
medial educational  skills. 

(2)  Selection  op  locations.— In  selecting 
locations  for  the  resource  centers,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  an  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  such  centers,  and 
shall  recognize  the  need  for  such  centers  in 
sparsely  populated  areas. 

(b)  Matching  Requirement.— Financial  as- 
sistance made  available  under  this  section 
shall  be  matched  equally  by  State  funds  and 
funds  from  other  sources. 

(c)  Separate  Authorization.— There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1989 
through  1993  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  section.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  remain  avaUable  until 
expended. 


CHAPTER  6— TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

SKC.  4IS.  RKPI.ICATION  M<H>EIJ«  PtMl  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  PiHM:RAMS  IMCMIUNED  TO 
IMPR«IVK  THE  QIIALrry  ur  EIMJCA- 
TION  niR  AMERICA'S  TECHNICAIXV 
TRAINED  WORKI'XIRCE. 

(a)  Under  Funds  Appropriates  for  the 
National  Dippusion  Network.— The  Na- 
tional Diffusion  Network  established  under 
section  583(c)  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  (20 
U.S.C.  3851),  in  addiUon  to  ite  duties  under 
such  Act— 

(1)  shall  gather,  organbse,  and  disseminate 
information  on  innovative  programs  at  insti- 
tutions of  postsecondary  education  and  sec- 
ondary schools  designed  to — 

(A)  enhance  the  development  of  technical 
skills  needed  to  improve  the  competitiveness 
of  American  industry: 

(B)  encourage  the  development  of  iiigher 
skills  among  individuals  facing  or  likely  to 
face  job  dislocation: 

(C>  encourage  the  acquisition  of  basic  lit- 
eracy skills  among  youth  as  well  as  adults: 
or 

(D)  involve  the  business  community  in  the 
planning  and  offering  of  employment  op- 
portunities to  the  trained  worlif  orce. 

(2)  shall  gather,  organize,  and  disseminate 
information  on  consultative  and  collabora- 
tive efforts  by  elementary  education,  sec- 
ondary education,  postsecondary  education, 
business,  labor,  local.  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments designed  to — 

(A)  improve  the  efficiency,  productivity, 
and  competitiveness  of  American  business: 
or 

(B)  enhance  the  international  competi- 
tiveness of  American  business  (such  as  inter- 
national trade  education  and  foreign  lan- 
guage training  for  business): 

(3)  in  carrying  out  the  activities  described 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  shall  produce  a 
catalog  of  exemplary  consultative  and  col- 
laborative efforts  which  have  the  highest 
probability  of  being  replicated:  and 

(4)  may  provide  technical  assistance  to 
any  institution  or  entity  to  facilitate  the 
gathering  of  information  for  replication 
models. 

CHAPTER  7— TRANSFER  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  TRAINING  SOFTWARE 

SEC.  441.  PINDIN4iS  AND  PliRPOSR 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Federal  agencies,  particularly  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  have  made  extensive 
investments  of  public  funds  in  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  and  education  and  train- 
ing software: 

(2)  much  knowledge  and  education  and 
training ,  software  is  directly  useful  and 
transferable  to  the  public  and  private  sector 
or  could  be  transferable  after  conversion; 

(3)  the  transfer  of  education  and  training 
software  to  the  public  and  private  sector 
could  properly  augment  existing  Federal 
programs  for  the  education  of  existing  and 
new  industrial  workers  or  the  retraining  of 
workers  whose  jobs  have  been  disrupted  be- 
cause of  technological  developments,  for- 
eign trade,  and  changes  in  consumer  re- 
quirements: and 

(4)  the  transfer  of  knowledge  and  educa- 
tion and  training  software  to  the  public  and 
private  sector  would  be  especially  beneficial 
to  business  concerns  which  lack  the  knowl- 
edge or  resources  to  develop  such  software 
indet>endently. 

(b)  Purpose.— Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
knowledge  and  education  and  training  soft- 
ware from  Federal  agencies  to  the  public 


and  private  sector  including  State  and  local 
education  agencies,  and  educational  institu- 
tions, in  order  to  support  the  education, 
training,  and  retraining  of  our  workforce. 

8KC.  442.  E8TARI.ISHMENT  OF  OFFICE  OF  EDUCA- 
TION SOFTWARE  TRANSFER. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  Office  of  Eklucational  Research  and 
Improvement  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion an  Office  of  Education  Software  Trans- 
fer (hereinafter  in  this  chapter  referred  to 
as  the  "Office"). 

(b)  Director.— The  Office  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director,  who  shall  t>e  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education.  The  Director  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
GS-16  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Personnel.— To  carry  out  this  chapter, 
the  Director  shall  appoint  not  less  than  15 
individuals  in  accordance  with  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws,  and  may  compensate  such  individ- 
uals in  accordance  with  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Functions  op  the  Office.- 

(1)  Clearinghouse. — (A)  The  Director 
shall  maintain  a  current  and  comprehensive 
clearinghouse  of  aU  luiowledge  and  educa- 
tion and  training  software  developed  or 
scheduled  for  development  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  Federal  agencies.  The  clear- 
inghouse shall  include,  with  respect  to  each 
item  of  education  and  training  software 
listed— 

(i)  a  complete  description  of  such  soft- 
ware, including  the  purpose,  content,  in- 
tended academic  level  or  competency  level, 
date  of  development,  imbedded  learning  and 
instructional  strategies,  and  mode  of  presen- 
tation of  such  software; 

(ii)  a  description  of  each  type  of  computer 
hardware  which  is  compatible  with  such 
software  and  of  any  other  equipment  re- 
quired to  use  such  software: 

(Ui)  a  specification  of  any  patent,  copy- 
right, or  proprietary  interest  affecting  the 
copying,  conversion,  or  transfer  of  such  soft- 
ware: and 

(iv)  information  with  respect  to  any  con- 
version or  transfer  of  such  software  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter. 

(B)  In  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
clearinghouse  required  by  this  subsection, 
the  Director  shall— 

(i)  consult  with  and  utilise  fully  the  re- 
sources of  all  Federal  agencies  engaged  in 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge and  information  concerning  education 
software;  and 

(ii)  request  the  participation  and  coopera- 
tion of  entities  in  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  Government. 

(2)  Dissemination  required.— <A)  The  Di- 
rector shall  disseminate  widely  and  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  the  information  required  by  para- 
graph (IK A)  and  any  revisions  to  such  infor- 
mation in  order  to  enable  all  potential 
public  interest  and  commercial  users  of  edu- 
cation and  training  software  to  receive 
ample  notice  that  Federal  agencies  have  de- 
veloped such  knowledge  or  software,  or  have 
scheduled  such  knowledge  or  software  for 
development.  In  carrying  out  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  Director  shall— 

(i)  utilize  all  interagency  and  intergovern- 
mental communication  mechanisms,  includ- 
ing State  educational  agencies,  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories,  and  the  National 
Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion; and 

(ii)  encourage  the  participation  of  inde- 
pendent private  sector  organizations,  indud- 
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ing  ortanlzationa  representing  State  and 
locml  educatioo  agencies,  educational  insti- 
tutions, technical  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, and  trade  associations. 

(B)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  distrib- 
ute, in  conjunction  with  the  dissemination 
of  the  information  required  under  para- 
graph (IKA).  detailed  instructions  and  pro- 
cedures for  securing  copies,  including  such 
rights  thereto  as  may  be  required,  of  educa- 
tion and  training  software  listed  and  guide- 
lines for  cooperative  agreements  between 
commercial  users  and  public  interest  users 
under  paragraph  (4KB). 

(3)  CoirauLTATion  ahd  assistance:  public 
nmousT  usKR.— The  Director  shall  advise. 
consult,  and  may  provide  grants  to  a  public 
interest  user  of  an  education  and  training 
software  listed  In  the  clearinghouse  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (IKA)  and  shall 
assist  such  user  in  securing  the  transfer  of 
such  software  from  the  Federal  agency 
which  developed  such  software.  In  providing 
such  assistance,  the  Director  shall  encour- 
age such  public  interest  user  to  obtain  such 
software  by  working  with  the  education  and 
training  software  transfer  officer  of  such 
agency.  If  an  agency  has  not  established 
procedures  for  the  transfer  of  education  and 
training  software,  the  Director  shall  negoti- 
ate the  transfer  of  such  software  upon  ap- 
plication by  such  user. 

(4)  ComULTATIOir,  COmfERCIAL  USER.— (A) 

The  Director  shall  advise  and  consult  with 
any  prospective  commercial  user  of  an  edu- 
cation and  training  software  listed  in  the 
clearinghouse  required  under  paragraph 
(IKA).  The  Director  may  sell  or  lease  such 
training  software,  including  exclusive  or 
nonexclusive  rights  in  copyrights  or  patents 
pertaining  thereto,  to  a  commercial  user  for 
a  price  or  fee  which  reflects  a  reasonable 
return  to  the  Crovemment. 

(B)  The  Director  may  waive  purchase 
prices  or  lease  fees  for  a  commercial  user  of 
training  software,  may  negotiate  reduced 
purchase  prices  or  lease  fees  for  such  com- 
mercial user,  or  may  negotiate  exclusive  sale 
or  lease  agreements  or  other  terms  favor- 
able to  such  commercial  user  if  such  com- 
mercial user  agrees  to  enter  into  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  a  public  interest  user  or 
a  group  of  public  interest  users  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section.  Under  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  Director  may  not  waive  such 
prices  or  fees,  negotiate  reduced  prices  or 
fees,  or  negotiate  exclusive  agreements  or 
favorable  terms  for  a  commercial  user 
unless  such  cooperative  agreement— 

(i)  provides  for  the  conversion  of  the  edu- 
cation and  training  software  by  the  com- 
mercial user  in  order  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  the  public  interest  user  or  group  of 
public  interest  users: 

(ii)  provides  that  such  conversion  will  be 
performed  without  charge  to  the  public  in- 
terest user  or  group  of  users;  and 

(ill)  is  acceptable  to  the  Director. 

(C)  In  negotiating  terms  for  the  sale  or 
lease  of  education  and  training  software 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Director 
shall  give  preferential  consideration  to  co- 
operative agreements  which— 

(i)  will  result  in  enhancing  the  employ- 
ment potential  and  potential  earnings  of 
the  maximum  number  of  individuals; 

(11)  encourage  and  promote  multiple  uses 
of  education  and  training  software  convert- 
ed pursuant  to  this  section  by  users  with 
similar  education  needs:  and 

(ill)  provide  beneficial  uses  of  education 
and  training  software  for  businesses. 

(D)  Any  education  and  training  software 
converted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  shall 


be  lUted  in  the  clearinghouse  required  by 
subaection  (a)  and  shall  be  available  for 
transfer  to  any  other  public  interest  user. 

(5)  Study  required.— The  Director  shall 
stucfcr  the  effectiveness  of  transfers  and  con- 
verjons  of  education  and  training  software 
puniuant  to  this  chapter,  and  shall  analyze 
natlpnal  needs  for  methods  to  convert  edu- 
cation and  training  software  which  are  in 
addition  to  the  method  provided  in  para- 
graph (2). 

(81  Report.— (A)  The  Director  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  that— 

(i>  describes  the  study  and  analysis  con- 
ducted as  required  by  paragraph  (5):  and 

(ii)  contains  recommendations  of  the  Di- 
rector concerning  whether  the  public  inter- 
est fc  served  through  the  program  of  grants 
to  public  interest  users  to  support  conver- 
sion of  education  and  training  software. 

(B)  The  Director  shall  submit  the  report 
required  by  subparagraph  (A)  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  two-year  period  beginning  on 
the  elate  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Regulations.— In  carrying  out  this 
chapter,  the  Director  may— 

(ll  promulgate  such  rules,  regulations. 
pro<3edures.  and  forms  as  may  be  ne<%ssary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Office,  and 
delegate  authority  for  the  performance  of 
any  .function  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Office  under  the  direction  and  supervi- 
sioniof  the  Director; 

(2)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
equtoment,  personnel,  information,  and  fa- 
cilities of  other  Federal  agencies  and  of 
Stat^.  local,  and  private  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities, with  or  without  reimbursement 
thenefor: 

(31  enter  into  agreements  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  as  may  be  appropriate: 

(4)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  without  regard  to. the  provisions  of 
sectjon  1342  of  title  31.  United  States  Code: 
and  I 

(5)  request  such  information,  data,  and  re- 
port^ from  any  Federal  agency  as  the  Direc- 
tor tnay  from  time  to  time  require  and  as 
mas|  be  produced  consistent  with  other  law. 

seel  443.   UMIKOINATION   WITH    rKDEKAI.   ACRN- 
CIES. 
Use  of  Federal  Programs.— In  carry- 
ut  this  chapter,  the  Director  shall  uti- 
lizejto  the  fullest  possible  extent,  all  exist- 
leral  programs  to  promote  the  identi- 
(ion.  conversion,  and  transfer  of  linowl- 
and  education  and  training  software  in 
acc<irdance  with  this  chapter. 

(b)  Education  and  Training  Software 
Transfer  Officer.- The  head  of  each  Fed- 
eral agency  which  develops  knowledge  for 
or  ^ses  education  and  training  software 
shaD  designate,  from  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  agency,  an  education  and 
training  software  transfer  officer.  The  edu- 
cation and  training  software  transfer  officer 
of  an  agency  shall— 

(1)  supply  information  to  the  Office  of 
Edilcation  Software  Transfer  for  inclusion 
in  tne  clearinghouse: 

(2^  receive  and  process  inquiries  and  re- 
quests from  prospective  users  of  knowledge 
and  education  and  training  software  em- 
ployed by  such  agency; 

(^  promote  direct  contact  between  pro- 
spective users  of  knowledge  and  education 
andl  training  software  and  personnel  of  the 
ag^cy; 

(^  facilitate  the  prompt  transfer  for 
knoKvledge  and  education  and  training  soft- 
wane  to  public  interest  users:  and 

(.Sj)  refer  requests  for  education  and  traln- 
ingjsoftware  from  commercial  users  to  the 
Off  ce  of  Training  Software  Transfer  for 
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the  negotiation  of  the  purchase  or  lease  of 
such  sof  tWare. 

(c)  Cooperation  of  Federal  Agencies.— 

( 1 )  In  oeneral.- All  Federal  agencies  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Director  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  chapter.  If  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  finds  that  such  agency  is 
unable  t^  cooperate  with  the  Director  for 
reasons  pf  national  security,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  such  agency  head  shall  report 
such  finding  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary shaH  report  to  the  Congress  by  July  1 
of  each  year  all  such  findings  received  by 
the  Secretary  during  the  preceding  12- 
month  period. 

(2)  AvUilability  of  federal  services, 
EQuiPMEin,  personnel,  and  facilitiis.— 
Upon  request  of  the  Director,  the  head  of 
each  Federal  agency  shall  promptly  make 
the  services,  equipment,  personnel,  facili- 
ties, and  {information  of  the  agency  (includ- 
ing suggjestions.  estimates,  and  statistics) 
available]  to  the  Office  to  the  greatest 
extent  pifacticable. 

(d)  EQt^iTY  Rule.— In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  I  of  this  chapter,  the  Director  shall 
consider  {special  equity  concerns,  including 
psychological,  physiological,  sociological, 
and  socioeconomic  factors,  which  could  pre- 
vent sonte  persons  from  benefiting  from 
new  technological  developments,  and  shall, 
to  the  extent  possible,  ensure  that  such  per- 
sons benefit  from  software  transfer  activi- 
ties under  this  chapter. 

SIX'.  III.  A|TTHf)RIZATION  <>F  appropriations. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry!  out  this  chapter  $1.0(K),(KM)  for 
fiscal  ye^  1988,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessarj  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1989 
throughi993. 

SKC.  44.'>.  IlKFIMTIONS. 

As  usea  in  this  chapter: 

(1)  The  term  "commercial  user"  means 
any  indifidual,  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  leoal  entity  which  operates  for  profit 
and  whioi  uses  or  intends  to  use  the  educa- 
tion anc^  training  software  of  a  Federal 
agency 

(2)  Tl^  term  "conversion"  means  the 
process  ^hereby  education  software  is  modi- 
fied andl  revised  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
public  interest  user  or  a  commercial  user. 

(3)  Thi  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Education  Software 
Transfer  established  pursuant  to  section 
442.  I 

(4)  Thp  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
meaning  I  given  to  the  term  "agency"  in  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(5)  The  term  "Office"  means  the  Office  of 
Education  Software  Transfer  established 
pursuant!  to  section  442. 

(6)  The  term  "private  industry  council" 
means  a  private  industry  council  established 
under  section  102  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act. 

(7)  The  term  "community-based  organiza- 
tions" has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section 
504(5)  ot  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

(8)  Thi  term  "public  interest  user"  means 
any  nonprofit  entity  which— 

(A)  provides  Job  training,  vocational  edu- 
cation or  other  educational  services,  includ- 
ing puilic  school  systems,  vocational 
schools.  I  private  preparatory  schools,  col- 
leges, uiiiversities.  community  colleges,  pri- 
vate industry  councils,  community-based  or- 
ganizations, and  State  and  local  education 
agencies;  and 

(B)  usts  or  intends  to  use  the  knowledge 
or  education  and  training  software  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency. 


(9)  The  term  "education  and  training  soft- 
ware" means  computer  software  which  is  de- 
veloped by  a  Federal  agency  to  educate  and 
train  employees  of  the  agency  and  which 
may  be  transferred  to  or  converted  for  use 
by  a  public  interest  user  or  a  commercial 
user  and  includes  software  for  computer 
based  Instructional  systems,  interactive 
video  disc  systems,  microcomputer  educa- 
tion devices,  audiovisual  devices,  and  pro- 
grammed learning  kits,  and  associated 
manuals  and  devices  if  such  manuals  and 
devices  are  integrally  related  to  a  software 
program. 

(10)  The  term  "transfer"  means  the  proc- 
ess whereby  education  and  training  soft- 
ware is  made  available  to  a  public  interest 
user  or  a  commercial  user  for  the  education 
and  training  of  those  in  the  workforce  with 
or  without  the  conversion  of  such  software. 
CHAPTER  S— INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN 

TECHNOIXKIY  EDUCATION 
SEC.  44C.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  assist 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  in  de- 
veloping a  technologically  literate  popula- 
tion through  instructional  programs  in 
technology  education. 

SEC.  447.  TECHNOUK^Y  EDUCATION  PEMONSTRA- 
TiON  PR(X'.RAM. 

(a)  Establishment. — Subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  establish  a 
program  of  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies. State  educational  agencies,  consortia  of 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations 
and  institutions,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  establish  not  more  than  ten 
demonstration  programs  in  technology  edu- 
cation for  secondary  schools. 

(b)  Allowable  Uses  of  Grant  Funds.— 
Funds  made  available  under  this  chapter 
may  be  used  to  develop  a  model  demonstra- 
tion program  for  technology  education  with 
the  following  components: 

(1)  Educational  course  content  based  on— 

(A)  an  organized  set  of  concepts,  process- 
es, and  systems  that  is  uniquely  technologi- 
cal; and 

(B)  fundamental  knowledge  about  the  de- 
velopment of  technology  and  its  effect  on 
people,  the  environment,  and  culture. 

(2)  Instructional  content  drawn  from  in- 
troduction to  technology  education  courses 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas— 

(A)  communication— efficiently  using  re- 
sources to  transfer  information  to  extend 
human  potential; 

(B)  construction— efficiently  using  re- 
sources to  build  structures  on  a  site; 

(C)  manufacturing— efficiently  using  re- 
sources to  extract  and  convert  raw  or  recy- 
cled materials  into  industrial  and  consumer 
goods:  and 

(D)  transportation— efficiently  using  re- 
sources to  obtain  time  and  place  utility  and 
to  attain  and  maintain  direct  physical  con- 
tact and  exchange  among  individuals  and 
societal  units  through  the  movement  of  ma- 
terials, goods,  and  people. 

(3)  Assisting  students  in  developing  in- 
sight, understanding,  and  application  of 
technological  concepts,  processes,  and  sys- 
tems. 

(4)  Educating  students  in  the  safe  and  ef- 
ficient utilization  of  tools,  materials,  ma- 
chines, processes,  and  technical  concepts. 

(5)  Developing  student  skills,  creative 
abilities,  confidence,  and  individual  poten- 
tial in  utilizing  technology. 

(6)  Developing  student  problem  solving 
and  decision  making  abilities  involving 
human  and  material  resources,  processes, 
and  technological  systems. 


(7)  Preparing  students  for  lifelong  learn- 
ing in  a  technological  society. 

(8)  Activity  oriented  laboratory  instruc- 
tion which  reinforces  abstract  concepts  with 
concrete  experiences. 

(9)  An  institute  of  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing teacher  capability  in  the  area  of  tech- 
nology education. 

(10)  Research  and  development  of  curricu- 
lum materials  for  use  in  technology  educa- 
tion programs. 

(11)  Multidisciplinary  teacher  workshops 
for  the  Interfacing  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology  education. 

(12)  Statewide  implementation  plan  for 
disseminating  exemplary  materials  and 
practices. 

(13)  Optional  employment  of  a  curriculum 
specialist  to  provide  technical  assistance  for 
the  program. 

(14)  A  combined  emphasis  on  "know-how" 
and  "ability-to-do"  in  carrying  out  techno- 
logical work. 

(c)  Limitation  on  Federal  Assistance.— 
Federal  assistance  to  any  program  or 
project  under  this  chapter  shall  not  exceed 
65  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  program  in 
any  fiscal  year.  Not  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  cost  of  such  program  shall  be  in  the 
form  of  private  sector  contributions.  Non- 
Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  facilities, 
overhead,  personnel,  and  equipment. 

StX:.  44K.  APPI.K'ATf(»NS  l'X)K  CHANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— a  local  educational 
agency.  State  educational  agency,  consorti- 
um of  public  and  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions,  or  institution  of 
higher  education  which  desires  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  chapter  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary.  Applications 
shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in  such 
form,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  An  applica- 
tion shall  Include— 

(Da  description  of  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  section  446: 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  cost  for  the  estat>- 
lishment  and  operation  of  the  program: 

(3)  a  description  of  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  the  program  that  will  ensure  ade- 
quate evaluation  of  the  activities  intended 
to  be  carried  out  under  the  application; 

(4)  assurances  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  chapter  will  be  so  used 
as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, increase  the  amount  of  State  and 
local  funds  that  would  in  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for 
the  uses  specified  in  this  chapter,  and  In  no 
case  supplant  such  State  or  local  funds: 

(5)  a  provision  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require:  and 

(6)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
programs  under  this  chapter  will  be  coordi- 
nated, to  the  extent  practicable,  with  pro- 
grams under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act.  and  other  Acts  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter. 

(b)  Geographic  Distribution.— In  making 
grants  under  this  chapter,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  equitable  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  such  grants. 

SEC.  449.  NATIONAL  DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMA- 
TION. 

The  Secretary  shall  disseminate  the  re- 
sults of  the  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  this  chapter  in  a  manner  designed  to 
improve  the  training  of  teachers,  other  in- 
structional personnel,  counselors,  and  ad- 
ministrators. 


SEC.  4S«.  AI>TH(»RI%AnON  (»F  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1989  through  1993  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  chapter. 

SI'X-.  4S«A.  DEFINmON. 

As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term  "tech- 
nology education"  means  a  comprehensive 
educational  process  designed  to  develop  a 
population  that  is  knowledgeable  about 
technology,  its  evolution,  systems,  tech- 
niques, utilization  in  Industry  and  other 
fields,  and  social  and  cultural  significance. 

CHAPTER  »— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

SKt:.  4SI.  ADUI.T  TRAININU.  RETRAINING.  AND  EM- 
PUJYMENT  DEVEIX>PMENT 

Part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
VocationiU  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2371  et 
seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PART  C— ADULT  TRAINING.  RETRAINING. 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  DEVELOPMENT 

"findings  and  purpose 

"Sec.  321.  (a)  Findings.— The  C^ongress 
finds  that— 

"(1)  technological  change,  international 
competition,  and  the  demographics  of  the 
Nation's  workforce  have  resulted  in  in- 
creases in  the  numbers  of  experienced  adult 
workers  who  are  unemployed,  who  have 
been  dislocated,  or  who  require  training,  re- 
training, or  upgrading  of  sicills, 

"(2)  the  individuals  who  are  entering  and 
reentering  the  labor  market  are  less  educat- 
ed, trained,  or  skilled  and  are  disproportion- 
ately employed  in  low-wage  occupations  and 
require  additional  training,  and 

"(3)  these  needs  can  be  met  by  education 
and  training  programs,  especially  vocational 
programs,  that  are  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  individuals  and  the  demands  of  the  labor 
market. 

"(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  thla 
part  to  (1)  provide  financial  assistance  to 
States  to  enable  them  to  expand  and  im- 
prove vocational  education  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  current  needs  for  training, 
retraining,  and  employment  development  of 
adults  who  have  completed  or  left  high 
school  and  are  preparing  to  «iter  or  have 
entered  the  labor  market,  in  order  to  equip 
adults  with  the  competencies  and  skills  re- 
quired for  productive  employment,  and  (2) 
to  ensure  that  programs  are  available  which 
are  relevant  to  the  labor  market  needs  and 
accessible  to  all  segments  of  the  population. 

"authorization  of  grants  and  uses  of 
funds 

"Sec.  322.  (a)  Grants  to  States.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  grants  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  received  under  section  101  to 
States  for  programs,  services,  and  activities 
authorized  by  this  part. 

"(b)  State  Administration.— ( 1 )  Grants  to 
States  under  this  part  shall  be  made  to  the 
board  established  under  section  1 1 1  to  serve 
as  the  grant  recipient  and  catalyst  to  public- 
private  training  partnerships. 

"(2)(A)  Such  board  shall  make  awards  on 
the  t>asis  of  application  from  educational  In- 
stitutions (e.g.  coRununity  colleges,  voca- 
tional sch(x>ls,  service  providers  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  49 
et  seq.).  four-year  colleges,  universities,  and 
community  based  organizations)  which  link 
up  with  one  or  more  private  companies  in 
order  to  train  people  for  Jobs  in  high  growth 
fields. 

"(B)  The  board  shall  establish  criteria  for 
application,  application  content  and  criteria. 
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and  procedures  for  the  awmrdinc  of  grants 
under  this  aecUon 

"(3)  Business  must  be  actively  involved  in 
the  plannlnc  dfajgnlng.  operatini,  and 
monitorinc  of  the  education  and  training 
programs  so  that  they  will  meet  their  needs. 

"(4)  Training  can  include  entry  level  train- 
ing, employee  upgrading,  retraining,  and 
customlKd  training. 

"(S)  Grants  shaU  not  be  awarded  for  more 
than  fifty  percent  of  the  costs.  The  remain- 
der must  come  from  the  private  sector  in 
either  cash  or  related  equipment  and  serv- 
ices which  would  be  at  least  equivalent  to 
the  Federal  grant  portion. 

"(c)  gtigTM»  Paoaaaita.— Programs  eligi- 
ble for  funding  by  the  State,  and  designed 
cooperatively  between  education  institu- 
tions and  one  or  more  businesses,  may  in- 
dude- 

"(1)  institutioDal  and  worksite  programs 
tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  industry  or 
group  of  industries  for  skilled  workers,  tech- 
nicians or  managers,  or  to  assist  their  exist- 
ing workforce  to  adjust  to  changes  in  tech- 
ncdogy  or  work  requirements: 

"(2)  quick-start,  customised  training  for 
workers  in  new  and  expanding  industries,  or 
for  workers  for  placement  in  Jobs  that  are 
difficult  to  fill  because  of  a  shortage  of 
workers  with  the  requisite  skills: 

"(3)  shared  programs  between  educational 
Institutions  and  businesses,  where  a  work 
experience  is  provided  by  the  business  sub- 
sequent to  the  classroom  training  to  rein- 
f <»oe  the  classroom  or  workshop  training: 

"(4)  cooperative  education  programs  with 
puUlc  and  private  sector  employers  and  eco- 
nomic developmmt  agencies,  including  sem- 
inars in  institutional  or  worksite  settings, 
designed  to  improve  manag«nent  and  in- 
crease productivity: 

"(5)  entrepreneurship  training  programs 
which  assist  individuals  in  the  establish- 
ment, management,  and  operation  of  small 
business  enterprises; 

"(6)  recruitment.  Job  search  assistance. 
counseling,  rentedial  services,  and  informa- 
tion and  outreach  programs  designed  to  en- 
courage and  assist  males  and  females  to 
take  advantage  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams and  services,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  reaching  women,  older  workers,  indi- 
viduals with  limited  English  proficiency,  the 
handiraroed.  and  the  disadvantaged:  and 

"(7)  related  instruction  for  apprentices  in 
apprenticeship  training  programs. 

"(d)  RsQuntKHBrrs.— In  making  grants 
under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
each  State,  in  its  State  plan  (or  an  amend- 
ment to  such  plan),  to  assure  that  pro- 
grams— 

"(1)  are  designed  with  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  State  council  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  112: 

"(2)  make  maximum  effective  use  of  exist- 
ing institutions,  are  planned  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  programs  cm-  institutional  capabili- 
ties, and  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  are 
designed  to  strengthen  institutional  amac- 
ity  to  meet  the  education  and  training  needs 
addressed  by  this  part: 

"(3)  assure  the  active  participation  by 
public  and  private  sector  employers  and 
imbUc  and  private  agencies  working  with 
programs  of  employment  and  training  and 
economic  development:  and 

"(4)  where  appropriate,  involve  coordina- 
tion with  programs  under  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act. 


oooasniATioii  wtth  thx  jos  iHAimmi 
PAanmsRip  ACT 


'8cc.  323.  (a)  RaQOiiucifxirTS  roa  Ihcld- 
siofi  HI  State  Plam.— Each  State  receiving 
Its  under  this  part  shall  include  in  the 
plan  methods  and  procedures  for  co- 
ting  vocational  education  programs, 
and  activities  funded  under  this 
to  provide  programs  of  assistance  for 
ited  workers  funded  under  title  III  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

"(b)  Consultation  Wtth  Statx  Joa  Tbain- 
iNO  C(x>KoniATiNG  COUNCIL.— (1)  The  State 
board  shall  consult  with  the  State  Job  train- 
ing coordinating  council  (established  under 
section  122  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Aclp  in  order  that  programs  assisted  under 
thii  part  may  be  taken  into  account  by  such 
coivicU  in  formulating  recommendations  to 
the  Governor  (or  the  Oovemor's  coordina- 
tion and  special  services  plan  required  by 
Ion  121  of  such  Act. 

|2)  The  State  board  shall  also  adopt  such 
proixdures  as  it  considers  necessary  to  en- 
coi*age  coordination  between  eligible  recipi- 
entt  receiving  funds  under  this  part  and  the 
appropriate  administrative  entity  estab- 
lished under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  in  the  conduct  of  their  respective  pro- 
grains,  in  order  to  achieve  the  most  effective 
usei  of  all  Federal  funds  through  programs 
than  complement  and  supplement  each 
ottaer,  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  provide  an 
ongoing  and  integrated  program  of  training 
and  services  for  workers  in  need  of  such  as- 
sistance. 

"authorization  or  appropriations 
"$k:.  324.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1989  through  1993  for  pur- 
poss  of  carrying  out  this  part.". 

SEC  442.  authorization  OF  ADDmONAL  USES  OP 

i  vocath>nal  education  niNDS. 

action  251(a)  of  the  C^arl  D.  Perkins  Vo- 
cational EducaUon  Act  (20  nJ5.C.  2341)  is 
amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
pamgraph  (23); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (24)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
pamgraphs: 

"(25)  pre-employment  skills  training;  and 
"f26)      school-to-work      transition      pro- 


SEU  133.  education  KIR  EMPI>OYMENT  OEMON- 
I  STRATION  PiHNiRAM. 

A-om  the  sums  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  national  programs  under  the  Carl  D. 
Pertains  Vocational  Education  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram with  secondary  school  students  de- 
signed to  provide  participating  students 
with  the  skills  needed  for  employment  or 
further  education  by  forming  partnerships 
with  business  and  industry  for  purpose  of 
incorporating  into  school  curriculums— 

(1)  practical  applications  of  academic  sub- 
jects: 

(t)  career  exploration: 

(i)  instruction  relating  to  job  seeking 
skills,  career  choices,  and  use  of  information 
relating  to  the  labor  market;  and 

(4)  a  school  monitored  work  experience 
program,  designed  to  equip  each  high  school 
gnjduate  with  a  resume  as  well  as  a  diploma. 

SEC  tS*.  EXTENSION  OF  I NDIISTRV -EDUCATION 
PADTNEIBHIPS  FOR  HIGH  TECHNOIX)- 
GY  TKAININU. 

Section  3(bK5)  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  is  amended  by— 


April  SO,  1987 


(1)  str  Iking  out  "and"  the  first  place  such 
term  ap  >ears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma:  ind 

(2)  str  king  out  "through  1989"  and  insert- 
ing in  Uiu  thereof  "and  1987.  $50,000,000  for 
fiscal  y4ar  1988,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessaiy  for  fiscal  year  1989". 

SEC.  4S&  oemonstration  prouram  fo*  ikchno- 

MNilCAL  I.ITERA(nr. 

(a)  EBrAHi.isHiiKNT.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  demonstration  programs  in  voca- 
tional training  centers  and  community  col- 
leges fdr  purposes  of  providing  modular 
training  in  basic  skills  with  the  objective  of 
rendering  participants  technologically  liter- 
ate. Such  programs  shall— 

(1)  stress  techniques  and  methods  that 
offer  basic  remedial  skills  in  conjunction 
with  training  in  automation  literacy,  robot- 
ics, combuter-aided  design,  and  other  areas 
of  computer-integrated  manufacturing  tech- 
nology; and 

(2)  be  designed  to  foster  flexibility  and 
assist  workers  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  a 
changing  workplace. 

(b)  AfTBORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,040  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1989  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion. Ateounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  remain  available  until 
expende  d. 

CHAPTER  10— ACCESS  DEMONSTRAHON 
PROGRAMS 

SECMI.  IIIRPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  sup- 
port training  programs  for  secondary  school 
personnel,  including  guidance  counselors,  in 
order  to  increase  the  opportunities  of  sec- 
ondary School  students  in  rural  sections  of 
the  Nation  for  continued  education. 

SEC  M2.  ritOGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  Grants  to  Educational  Reskarcr  Lab- 
ORATORiKs.— The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  educational  research  laboratories  to  sup- 
port the  development  of  training  programs 
for  secondary  school  personnel,  including 
guidance  counselors. 

(b)  AUTHORIZATION    OP   APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  4re  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000.0^  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1969  through  1991  for  purposes  of  car- 
rying out  this  chapter. 

SEC,  4C3.  ApPIJCATIONS. 
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(a)  StBmssiON  of  Applications.- A  re- 
gional educational  laboratory  that  wishes  to 
develop  and  operate  a  program  described  in 
section  462(a)  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Seciietary. 

(b)  R4VIKW  or  Applications.— Each  a{H>U- 
(Ation  stibmitted  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  reviewed  by  peers,  including  educators 
and  resaarchers.  to  determine  the  quality  of 
the  prot)osed  program  and  its  relationship 
to  the  demonstrated  needs  of  the  region  to 
beserv^ 

(c)  SokiciTATioN  op  Altirnattve  Propos- 
als.—If ,{  tMsed  upon  a  review  under  subsec- 
tion (bi  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
proposed  program  would  not  best  serve  the 
needs  of  the  students  of  the  region  to  be 
served,  the  Secretary  may  solicit  proposals 
from  other  educational  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations located  in  the  region. 

(d)  Contkht  or  Applications.— Each  ap- 
plication for  assistance  under  this  section 
shaU—  : 

(1)  contain  assurances  that— 


(A)  the  laboratory  shall  provide  technical 
aaalBtance  to  appropriate  educational  agen- 
cies: and 

(B)  information  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  laboratory's  research  and  development 
activities,  including  new  educational  meth- 
ods, practices,  techniques,  and  pnxlucts,  will 
be  appropriately  diaseminated; 

(C)  all  rural  students  in  all  States  within 
the  region  will  have  access  to  and  informa- 
tion about  the  access  program: 

(2)  contain  a  description  of— 

(A)  the  rural  secondary  school  population 
within  the  region  served  by  the  laboratory, 
including  estimates  of  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  who— 

(i>  attend  institutions  of  higher  education, 
including  an  estimate  of  the  number  who 
attend  out-of-state  institutions; 

(ii)  attend  trade  schools: 

(iii)  enter  military  service: 

(B)  services  available  within  each  of  the 
States  in  the  region  that  exist  to  provide 
secondary  school  students  with  information 
and  training  relating  to  higher  education 
and  self -employment;  and 

(C)  acUviUes  provided- 

(I)  to  train  designated  school  personnel  to 
advise  and  establish  community  partnership 
programs;  and 

(II)  to  provide  technical  assistance;  and 

(3)  demonstrate  that — 

(A)  the  laboratory  and  its  board  of  direc- 
tors has  engaged  in  sufficient  study  and 
analysis  to  ensure  that  the  services  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  proposed  program  will  increase 
the  number  of  secondary  school  students 
entering  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  increase  their  awareness  of  and  oppor- 
tunities for  financial  assistance; 

(B>  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
were  involved  in  planning  the  proijosed  pro- 
grams and  that  services  available  from  such 
agencies  are  incorporated  into  the  proposed 
program;  and 

(C)  the  program  will  probably  be  funded 
by  State  or  other  sources  after  the  expira- 
tion of  funding  under  this  chapter. 

(e)  Report.— 

(1)  Program  eppect.- The  Office  of  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Improvement  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
effect  of  programs  funded  under  this  chap- 
ter, including  recommendations  of  the  re- 
gional laboratories. 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  November 
30.1988. 

SEC  IM.  DEFINmON. 

In  this  chapter,  the  term  "regional  educa- 
tional laboratory"  means  a  regional  educa- 
tional laboratory  supported  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  405(d)(4KAKi)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  UJS.C. 
I221e<dK4KAXi)). 

CHAPTER  U— POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

SEC  471.  OOIXBCE  AND  UNIVERSrrV  RESEARCH 
FAaLITIES  AND  INSTRUMENTATION 
MODERNIZATION  PROGRAM. 

TiUe  VU  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1985  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  part: 
"Part  I— College  and  Untversitt  Research 
FACiLmES  and  Instrumentation  Modern- 
ization Program 

"program  authoritt 
"Sbc.  791.  (a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  section  to  help  revitalize  college  and 
university  academic  research  programs  by 
assisting  colleges  and  universities,  and  con- 
sortia thereof,  through  capital  investments 
in  modernizing  their  research  laboratories 


and  other  research  facilities  and  upgrading 
or  replacing  outmoded  research  equipn>ent 
and  instrumentation  currently  in  use  at 
such  facilities. 

"(b)  FiNAMciAL  Assistance  Program  Au- 
thorized.—The  Secretary  of  Education 
shall,  from  the  sums  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  in  any  fiscal  year,  establish  and 
carry  out  a  College  and  University  Research 
Facilities  and  Instrumentation  Moderniza- 
tion Program  that  will  provide  assistance 
for  the  replacement,  renovation,  or  modern- 
ization of  such  institutions'  obsolete  labora- 
tories, other  research  facilities,  and  out- 
moded equipment  and  instrumentation. 

"(c)  Program  Reqdiremknts.- The  Col- 
lege and  University  Research  Facilities  and 
Instrumentation  Mcxlemization  Program 
shall  be  carried  out  through  projects  which 
involve  the  replacement,  renovation,  or 
modernization  of  specific  research  facilities 
and  research  equipment  or  instrumentation 
at  colleges  and  universities.  Funds  shall  be 
awarded  competitively,  on  the  basis  of  spe- 
cific proposals  submitted  by  colleges  and 
universities,  and  consortia  thereof,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education.  In  establishing 
these  regulations  and  making  the  award 
considerations,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  shall  seek  to  obtain  the  Di- 
rector's recommendations  regarding  final 
proposal  funding.  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  be  construed  as  granting  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  final  authority 
over  funding,  or  the  right  to  delay  funding 
of  acceptable  projects. 

"(d)  Matching  Requirement.- Any  par- 
ticipating college  or  university,  or  any  con- 
sortia thereof,  must  provide  an  amount  not 
exceeding  50  percent  of  the  costs  involved 
from  other  non-Federal  public  or  private 
sxmices. 

"(e)  Prioritt  por  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ence.—With  respect  to  research  equipment 
and  instrumentation,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  to  proposals  for  upgrading,  ren- 
ovating, or  replacing  outmoded  equipment 
and  instrumentation  used  in  instruction  and 
research  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences, 
including  engineering  sciences. 

"(f)  Selection  Criteria.— The  criteria  for 
making  an  award  to  any  college  or  universi- 
ty under  this  part,  shall  include— 

"(1)  the  quality  of  the  research  and  train- 
ing to  be  carried  out  in  the  facility  or  facili- 
ties involved: 

"(2)  the  congruence  of  the  institution's  re- 
search activities  with  the  future  research 
needs  of  the  Nation: 

"(3)  the  contribution  which  the  project 
will  make  toward  meeting  national,  region- 
al, and  State  research  and  related  training 
needs;  and 

"(4)  an  analysis  of  the  age  and  condition 
of  existing  research  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. 

"(g)  Equalization  Set-Aside  for  Certain 
Types  op  Institutions.— ( 1 )  At  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  amount  available  under  this  sec- 
tion in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
only  for  awards  to  colleges  and  universities 
that  received  less  than  $10,000,000  in  total 
Federal  obligations  for  research  and  devel- 
opment (including  obligations  for  the  uni- 
versity research  laboratory  modernization 
program)  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  fiscal 
years. 

"(2)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  section,  at  least  10  percent  of  the  funds 
shall  be  reserved  for  institutions  serving  a 
substantial  number  of  minority  and  disad- 
vantaged undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. 


"(h)  Consultations  por  Rulemakiiic— In 
prescribing  regulations  and  conducting  the 
program  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Education  shall  consult  with  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  concerned  with 
research,  including  the  National  Scienoe 
Foundation,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Department 
of  Energy,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(i)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$85,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion.". 

SEt:.  472.  agrk:ulture.  strategic  metals,  min- 
erals, and  FORBSIWY  OOUfGE  AND 
UNIVERSrrV  research  FACILmBS 
AND  INSTRUMENTATION  MODERNIZA- 
TION program. 
Title  Vll  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 

1965  is  amended  by  adding  new  part  J: 

"Part  J— Agriculture,  Stratbgic  Metals, 
Minerals,  and  Forestry  College  and  Uni- 
versity RBSXARcni  Faciuties  and  Instru- 
mentation Modernization  Program 

"program  authority 

"Sbc.  795.  (a)  Purpose.- It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  section  to  help  revitalize  college  and 
university  academic  research  programs  that 
specialize  in  agricultiu^.  strategic  metals 
and  minerals,  energy  and  forestry  and  wood 
products  research  by  assisting  colleges  and 
universities  in  modernizing  their  research 
laboratories  and  other  research  facilities 
and  upgrading  or  replacing  outmoded  re- 
search equipment  and  instrumentation  ctir- 
rently  in  use  at  such  facilities  for  agricultur- 
al, strategic  metals,  minerals,  energy,  and 
forestry  research. 

"(b)  Financial  Assistance  Authorizbd.— 
The  Secretary  of  Education  shall,  from  the 
sums  available  to  carry  out  this  section  in 
any  fiscal  year,  establish  and  carry  out  a 
new  College  and  University  Research  Facili- 
ties and  Instrumentation  Modernization 
Program  for  agriculture,  strategic  metals, 
minerals,  energy  and  forestry  that  will  pro- 
vide assistance  for  the  replacement  or  mcxl- 
emization of  such  institutions'  obsolete  lab- 
oratories, other  research  facilities,  and  out- 
moded equipment  and  instrumentation. 

"(c)  Program  Rbquirements.— The  Col- 
lege and  University  Research  Facilities  and 
Instrumentation  Modernization  Program 
for  agriculture,  strategic  metals,  minerals, 
energy  and  forestry  shall  be  carried  out 
through  projects  which  involve  the  replace- 
ment or  modernization  of  specufic  research 
facilities  and  research  equipment  or  instru- 
mentation at  colleges  and  univeisities. 
Funds  shall  be  awarded  competitively,  (m 
the  basis  of  specific  proposals  submitted  by 
colleges  and  universities,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  and 
Energy  and  shall  obtain  their  recommenda- 
tions regarding  final  proposal  funding 
should  they  wish  to  provide  such.  In  no  case 
should  this  language  be  construed  as  grant- 
ing these  Secretaries  final  authority  over 
funding  or  the  right  to  hold  up  funding  of 
acceptable  projects. 

"(d)  Matching  Rbquirbmbnts.— Any  par- 
ticipating college  or  university  must  provide 
an  amount  not  exceeding  50  percent  of  the 
costs  involved  from  other  non-Federal 
public  or  private  sources. 
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"(e)  SsLBcnoif  CiumiA.— The  criteria  for 
miK'ng  an  award  to  any  college  or  universi- 
ty under  this  part,  shall  include— 

"(1)  the  quality  of  the  research  and  train- 
in*  to  be  carried  out  in  the  facility  or  facili- 
ties involved: 

"(3)  the  congruence  of  the  institution's  re- 
aeareh  activities  to  be  supported  with  funds 
awarded  under  this  part  with  the  future  re- 
search needs  of  the  Nation:  especially  as 
they  relate  to  improving  the  Nation's  trade 
and  competltiveneaB  position. 

"(3)  the  contribution  wtiich  the  project 
will  make  toward  meeting  national,  region- 
al, and  State  research  and  related  training 
needs,  especially  as  those  needs  are  related 
to  improving  the  Nation's  trade  and  com- 
petitiveness position:  and 

"(4)  an  »"»>3^«f  of  the  age  and  condition 
of  existing  research  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. 

"(f)  Srr-AsioK.— At  least  20  percent  of  the 
amount  avaUable  under  this  section  in  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  only  for  awards 
to  colleges  and  universities  that  received 
leas  than  (10.000.000  in  total  Federal  obliga- 
tions for  research  and  development  (includ- 
ing obligations  for  the  university  research 
laboratory  modernization  program)  in  each 
of  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years. 

"(g)  COIISUI.TATIOII8  POR   RCLEMAKINC— In 

prescribing  regulations  and  conducting  the 
program  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Education  shall  consult  with  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  concerned  with 
research,  including  the  Departments  of 
Energy.  Agriculture,  and  Interior. 

"(h)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out 
this  section.". 

SEC  47S.  graduate  TKAIMNU  TO  ENHANCE  THE 
NATION'S  COMPETITIVENESS. 

Section  971  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  strildng  out  "for  part  A  or  D  of  this 
title"  in  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  "pursu- 
ant to  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(h)  Additional  Authorizations.— For 
purposes  of  encouraging  increased  participa- 
tion in  graduate  research  training— 

"(1)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated an  additional  $5,000,000  (or  fiscal  year 
1988  to  carry  out  part  A,  and  such  addition- 
al sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years: 

"(2)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated an  additional  (4,000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1988  to  carry  out  part  B,  and  such  addition- 
al sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years;  and 

"(3)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated an  additional  (5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988  to  carry  out  part  D,  and  such  addition- 
al sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

SEC.   474.    FOREIGN   TECHNICAL   AND   SCIENTIKIC 
PERIODICALS. 

Section  607  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(eXl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated (1.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  provide 
assistance  for  the  acquisition  of,  and  provi- 
sion of  access  to  foreign  technical  and  scien- 
tific periodicals. 


"I  2)  Prom  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  >aragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tioi  I  shall  provide  for  the  acquisition,  trans- 
latl  >n,  and  dissemination  of  technical  and 
scivitific  periodicals  published  outside  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  shall  dissemi- 
nate translated  periodicals  acquired  under 
this  subsection  to  libraries,  businesses,  pro- 
fessional societies,  and  postsecondary  educa- 
tion institutions. 

"^)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subjection,  the  Secretary  shall  select  peri- 
odicals published  outside  the  United  States 
which  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  with  businesses  and 
professional  societies,  determines  may  be  of 
valae  to  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Pe<l  eral  Government,  to  businesses,  and  to 
res<  archers  in  the  United  States.". 
SIX  47S.  MINORITY  SC^IENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 
IMPROVEMENT. 

S  Ktion  1047  of  title  X  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
catl  on  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"ic)  Additional  Authorization.— In  addi- 
tioii,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated (10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
sue  1  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  the 
pur  ?ose  of  funding  new  activities,  consistent 
witJ  I  the  purposes  of  sections  1021  and  1031. 
whfch  are  specifically  aimed  at  increasing 
the^participation  of  minority  students  in  scl- 
ent fie  and  engineering  research  careers.  In 
awt  rding  funds  appropriated  under  this 
sub  section  the  Secretary  shall  not  limit  the 
awi  rds  on  the  basis  of  any  criteria  listed  in 
seel  ion  1022(b)  of  this  title.". 

SEC  47SA.  TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  CENTERS. 

T  tie  XII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
196 )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of t  tie  following: 

"technology  transfer  CENTERS 

"liEC.  1211.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  ippropriated  (25,000.000  for  fiscal  year 
198  i  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
eac  1  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  to 
develop,  construct,  and  operate  regional 
tecl  inology  transfer  centers.  The  Secretary 
of  Education  shall  establish  such  regional 
cen  «rs— 

"(A)  to  promote  the  study  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  and  depositories  neces- 
sary to  further  the  transfer  of  technology 
reliant  to  a  respiective  region's  economy; 

"(B)  to  assist  in  developing  incubator  fa- 
cilities to  encourage  new  economic  initia- 
tives; 

"lO  to  provide  technical  assistance  link- 
ing' university  expertise  and  private  sector 
resources  to  solve  technical,  marketing,  and 
manufacturing  problems  associated  with 
inology-transfer  and  start-up  businesses; 

|D)  to  ensure  consideration  of  the  eco- 
lic  development  needs  of  rural  as  well  as 
url^an  areas  within  the  region. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
thia  section,  regrional  technology-transfer 
ceiiters  are  authorized— 

"(A)  to  build  on  or,  where  needed,  develop 
teltcommunications  systems  to  link  the  cen- 
terl    and    their    affiliates    with    industrial 
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"f  B)  to  buUd  on  or  develop  necessary  com- 
puter networks  and  data  bases;  and 

"io  to  utilize  or  help  develop  regional 
and  national  libraries. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  for  the  establish- 
ment of  each  center  shall  be  awarded  com- 
petitively. Preexisting  centers  may  be 
awarded  such  financial  assistance. 


"(c)  E^ch  regional  center  established  shall 
be  operated  by  an  appropriately  qualified 
college  or  university  within  the  region,  or  a 
consortium  of  such  schools  within  the 
region,  ^d  such  center  shall,  where  deemed 
necessarv,  establish  one  or  more  affiliate 
centers  (t  colleges  and  universities  based  in 
other  States  within  the  region. 

"(d)  In  establishing  such  centers,  the  insti- 
tutions Applying  shall  show  in  their  applica- 
tion— 

"(1)  How  the  center  will  faciliUte  the 
economy  of  the  region; 

"(2)  ttiat  the  center's  mission  is  compati- 
ble with]  the  economic  development  plans  of 
States  in  the  region;  and 

"(3)  that  appropriate  consultation  with 
the  relevant  State  agencies  concerned  with 
economic  development  has  taken  place. 

"(e)  Sach  center  also  may  be  operated  by 
a  colled;  or  university  in  consortia  with 
other  existing  campus  based  research  enti- 
ties, including  agricultural  research  facili- 
ties, mining  and  minerals  research  facilities, 
and  forastry,  wood-products  research  facili- 
ties, ana  with  other  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, with  nonprofit  agencies,  and  interstate 
higher  education  organizations,  and  where 
approprkte.  for-profit  agencies.  The  Secre- 
tary, through  regulation,  shall  determine  a 
mechanism  for  assessing  the  percentage  of 
operating  costs  paid  by  other  members  of  a 


techno! 
ments 
"(f) 
Board 
board  si 


transfer    consortium    arrange- 


h  such  center  shall  establish  a 
advise  the  center  on  policy.  Such 
11  be— 

"(1)  rapresentative  of  the  States  involved 
in  the  rqgion;  and 

"(2)  consist  of  representatives  for  urban 
areas,  niral  areas,  ethnic  concerns,  business, 
labor,  and  education. 

"(g)  Funding  for  each  center  will  be  for 
five-yeaf  periods,  with  recompetition  to 
occur  before  the  end  of  the  funding  cycle. 
Granteek,  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  of 
the  first!  funding  cycle,  and  thereafter,  upon 
ref undii^  for  subsequent  years,  must  match 
Federal  funds  from  non-Federal  dollars  on  a 
50-50  baj  lis. 

"(h)  Funding  for  affiliate  centers  author- 
ized in  jiubsection  (c)  shall  be  provided  by 
the  regional  center  and  the  college  or  uni- 
versity Or>erating  the  affiliate  center,  with 
funding  levels  to  \ye  reached  by  the  two  enti- 
ties in  a  Bcope-of-work  agreement  negotiated 
between;  the  two  entities.  Should  the  affili- 
ate center  wish,  its  operations  and  funding 
support  jean  be  a  consortia,  as  specified  in 
subsection  (e). 

"(i)  Tlie  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Energy, 
Commerce,  and  Interior  shall  publish,  for 
public  comment,  a  proposed  list  of  priorities 
for  the  establishment  of  regional  technolo- 
gy transfer  centers  and  shall  propose  the  re- 
gional composition  of  such  centers,  keeping 
in  mind  that  satellite  and  telecommunica- 
tions technology  enables  regions  to  contain 
noncontiguous  States.  The  Secretary  shall 
publish  the  final  list  of  regions  and  prior- 
ities along  with  the  public's  comments.". 

SEC.  475n  national  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  IN- 
STRLicnONAL  TECHNOLOGY. 

Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  ^mended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  f<illowing  new  part: 


"Part 


P— National  Advisory  Council  on 
Instructional  Technology 


"(x>uitciL  establishment  and  functions 

"Sec.  I  iSl.  (a)  To  provide  for  the  future  de- 
velopmcnt  of  instructional  technology  as  a 
resource  for  rural  and  urban  schools,  there 


is  established  a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Instructional  Technology  within  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  include— 

""(1)  representatives  of  leading  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  field  of  instruc- 
tional technology; 

"'(2)  representatives  of  the  nine  Federal 
regional  educational  laboratories; 

"(3)  representatives  of  the  regional  tech- 
nology-transfer centers  authorized  in  this 
Act,  especially  those  with  expected  telecom- 
munications facilities,  rural,  urban,  and 
State  education  officers,  members  of  the 
educational  software  and  hardweire  indus- 
tries, national  organizations  for  teachers; 
and 

""(4)  others  the  Secretary  may  determine 
will  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
Council. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated (300,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  provide  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Council,  such 
as  staff,  travel,  and  operating  expenses. 

*"(c)  The  purpose  of  the  Council  shall  be 
to  establish  guidelines  and  an  agenda  for 
the  development  of  educational  telecom- 
munications technology  software  to  satellite 
down-link  equipment  for  rural  and  urban 
schools.  The  primary  goal  of  the  guidelines 
shall  be  to  avoid  replication  of  existing  pro- 
granuning.  The  Council  shall  also  establish 
criteria  for  the  quality  of  programming 
made  available  to  rural  and  urbsui  schools. 
The  Council  shall  develop,  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional guidelines,  a  basis  for  Interstate  coop- 
eration on  accreditation  of  programming  for 
use  in  rural  schools,  since  programming 
transcends  State  boundaries. 

■"(d)  The  agenda  to  be  established  by  the 
Council  will  outline  the  needs  and  methods 
for  developing  programming  relative  to  the 
needs  of  rural  and  urban  schools  systems.". 

SEC.  475C.  LIBRARY  TECHNOLO<;Y  ENHANCEMENT. 

Section  201(b)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  D  an 
additional  (5,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  Activities  supported  by  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 
activities  that  will  enable  libraries  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  in  the  initiative  funded 
under  the  Education  and  Training  for 
American  Competitiveness  Act  of  1987.". 
CHAPTER  12— RETRAINING  FOR  AMERICAN 
COMPETITIVENESS 

SEC.     47t.     GRANTS     FOR     MIIKAREKR    TEACHER 
TRAINING  PR0<:RAMS. 

(a)  Grants.— From  funds  made  available 
under  this  chapter,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  purposes  of  establishing  and  operat- 
ing programs  to  provide  midcareer  teacher 
training  to  individuals  who— 

(1)  hold  a  baccalaureate  or  advanced 
degree  in  an  education-related  field  of 
study,  particularly  mathematics,  science,  or 
a  foreign  language  and  have  job  experience 
in  such  field;  or 

(2)  hold  a  baccalaureate  or  advanced 
degree  and  were  formerly  employed  in  an 
occupation  in  which  they  developed  exper- 
tise in  an  education-related  field,  including 
mathematics,  science,  or  a  foreign  language. 

(b)  Competitive  Selection.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  award  the  grants  described  in 
subsection  (a)  on  the  basis  of  competitive  se- 


lection among  qualifying  applications.  Insti- 
tutions selected  as  recipients  shall  be  award- 
ed- 

(A)  an  initial  planning  grant  for  use 
during  the  first  two  fiscal  years  after  selec- 
tion; 

(B)  for  those  institutions  demonstrating 
successful  performance  with  the  planning 
grant,  a  renewal  grant  for  use  during  not 
more  than  two  additional  years  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  planning  grant:  and 

(C)  for  those  institutions  demonstrating 
successful  performance  with  a  planning 
grant  and  a  renewal  grant,  continuation 
grants  for  not  more  than  (50.000  per  year. 

(2)  A  continuation  grant  may  not  be 
awarded  to  an  institution  under  paragraph 
(1)(C)  unless  such  institution  agrees  to  pro- 
vide funding  to  the  program  for  which  the 
grant  is  received— 

(A)  for  the  first  year  for  which  a  continu- 
ation grant  is  received,  in  an  amount  equal 
to  33V^  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tinuation grant;  and 

(B)  for  each  succeeding  year  for  which  a 
continuation  grant  is  received,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
continuation  grant. 

(c)  Review  of  Applications.— Applications 
for  grants  under  this  chapter  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  a  panel  of  experts  in  teacher 
training  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Geographic  Distribution  Require- 
ment.— The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
of  available  funds,  select  at  least  one  appli- 
cant from  each  region  served  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  from  which  there  is  a 
qualified  applicant. 

(e)  Evaluation  Requirejients.- The  Sec- 
retary shall  evaluate  applications  for  grants 
under  this  chapter  on  the  basis  of  the  abili- 
ty of  the  applicant  institution  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  prognun  of  midcareer  teach- 
er training  as  described  in  subsection  (a). 
Such  a  program  shall  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

(1)  The  admission  process  for  the  program 
shall  be  designed  to  ensure  that  individuals 
who  are  admitted  to  the  program  possess 
the  current  subject  matter  knowledge 
needed  and  the  characteristics  that  would 
make  them  likely  to  succeed  as  classroom 
teachers. 

(2)  A  clear  set  of  program  goals  and  expec- 
tations shall  be  communicated  to  partici- 
pants in  the  program. 

(3)  The  program  curriculum  shall  be  de- 
signed to  provide  participants  who  success- 
fully complete  the  program  with  the  skills 
and  credentials  needed  to  teach  in  specific 
subject  areas  as  well  as  a  realistic  perspec- 
tive on  the  educational  process. 

(4)  The  program  shall  be  developed  with 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  local 
business  community. 

(5)  The  program  shall  be  operated  under  a 
cooF>erative  agreement  between  the  institu- 
tion and  one  or  more  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 

(6)  The  program  shall  be  designed  and  op- 
erated with  the  active  participation  of  quali- 
fied classroom  teachers  and  will  include  an 
in-service  training  component  and  follow-up 
assistance. 

SEC.  477.  AMOUNT  OF  <;RANTS. 

(a)  Initial  Planning  Grant.— An  initial 
planning  grant  to  an  institution  of  higher 
education  under  this  chapter  shall  not 
exceed  (100.000  for  the  two-year  period  of 
the  grant. 

(b)  Renewal  Grant.— A  renewal  grant  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education  under 
thte  chapter  shaU  not  exceed  (50,000  for 


each  of  the  two  years  for  which  it  is  award- 
ed. 

SEC.  47K.  REPORTS  AND  INFORMA-nON. 

(a)  In  General.- Each  institution  of 
higher  education  thaU  receives  a  grant 
under  this  chapter  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary such  reports  and  other  information 
on  the  program  for  which  the  grant  is 
awarded  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 

(b)  Dissemination  of  Information  to 
Other  Institutions.- The  Secretary  shall 
disseminate  Information  received  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
greater  use  of  midcareer  teacher  training 
programs  without  direct  Federal  financial 
assistance. 

SEC.  479.  AirmORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  chapter  (4,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

CHAPTER  13— POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  TO  IMPROVE  INSTRUCTION  IN 
MAIUEMA-nCS.  SCIENCE.  AND  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 

sec:.  4«1.  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZED. 

From  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
chapter,  the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion— 

(1)  to  establish  and  operate  a  summer  in- 
stitute or  workshop  under  section  484; 

(2)  to  acquire  special  equipment  or  oper- 
ate a  workshop  under  section  485: 

(3)  to  establish  and  operate  educational 
partnership  programs  under  section  486:  or 

(4)  to  perform  a  combination  of  the  activi- 
ties referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and 
(3). 

SEC.  4K2.  SELECTION  OF  GRANT  RECIPIENTS. 

(a)  Competitive  Selection.- The  Secre- 
tary shall  award  grants  under  this  chapter 
competitively,  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of 
the  proposal  contained  in  the  institution's 
application  under  section  483. 

(b)  Limitations  oh  Awards.— In  making 
awards  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that— 

(1)  one-half  of  the  funds  awarded  will  be 
used  for  activities  under  sections  484  and 
486.  and  one-half  for  activities  under  section 
485: 

(2)  there  is  an  equitable  geographic  distri- 
bution of  the  funds  awarded  under  this 
chapter:  and 

(3)  the  award  to  any  Institution  or  consor- 
tium of  institutions  is  not  less  than  (100,000 
or  more  than  (500.000  for  any  fiscal  year. 

SEC.  4K1.  APP1.ICAT10NS. 

An  institution  of  higher  education  or  con- 
sortium of  such  institutions  that  desires  to 
obtain  a  grant  under  this  chapter  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  that 
contains — 

(Da  description  of  the  activities  that  will 
be  performed  in  accordance  with  section 
484,  485,  or  486  (or  any  combination  there- 
of) with  funds  made  available  under  this 
chapter; 

(2)  assurances  that  the  Institution  will 
obtain  from  donors,  or  otherwise  provide 
from  non-Federal  sources,  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  costs  of  the  programs  conducted 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  chap- 
ter, unless  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
regulations,  waives  such  matching  require- 
ment; 
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of  tbe  reaouroes  avmilable 
the  ie>|iilicM>cnU  of  paracraph  (3): 


»)ai 
toi 
and 

(4)  anefa  other  inftematton  and  aauranoea 
as  the  Secretary  oaajr  require  iqr  retulation. 


t  Marrnvraa  AMD  wonuHoni. 
!■>•.— Ftandi  made  available 
thlB  einpter  may  be  UMd— 
inetttutee  that  provide  for 
in  f oreiin  lancuaces  and 
cultareB  orttleal  to  tbe  natfcmal  eoonoaiy— 
(A)    for    HeondUT    and    poataecandary 


(a)  UB  or 
by  giant 
(l)ftar 


(B)  for 


teaebers  and  faculty  to 
profldency  and  pedacoci- 
cal  teetanlquec 

<C)  to  indhrldualB  to  develop  mvficiency  in 
technical  areaa  and  ptoftMloiwl  terminolo- 
gy, to  enable  Micta  indlvMuala  to  tianaaet 
interaaUonal  hmlnMi  in  foreign  languages; 


for  American  intcnatknal  buainen 
on  a  eoat  retmburaement  baaia,  to 
their  effectivcnem  in  doing  busi- 


(D) 


(»  for  taitenaivc  watkahapa  for 
and  in-aerviee  math  and  Kienoe  teadiera 
and  tacntty  to  <iniii,aitiatf  the  aMat  recent 
devdopnenta  in  adenee,  tecfamrtogy.  and 
mathemaUca  and  their  appliratton  to  im- 
prove our  ecanomic  devdopcnent.  particu- 
larly airdated  to  buaineaaea  and  industries 
engaaed  in  substantia]  export  or  foreign 
trade  aetivltlea:  and 

(S)  bir  atfeiendi  for  individuate  deacribed 
in  subparagraph  <A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  Willie  ittmrtiiy  institutes  conducted 
under  such  paragraph. 

(b)  8n»r  Aaaona— An  institution  of 
higher  edueatian  using  funds  to  provide  the 
tnining  deacribed  in  subaectian  (aXl)  is  au- 
thwIaLd  and  eneomaged  to  provide  such 
training  in  a  foreign  country  and  to  use  the 
icaources  provided  by  such  country  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section 
4n(ax 

(e)  Woaxaaor  PiAnmML— An  insUtutlon 
of  higher  education  using  funds  to  provide 
the  vratkshopa  deacribed  in  subsectimi  (aX2) 
te  authoriHd  and  encouraged  to  involve 
unite  of  State  and  local  govenunoit.  labor. 
and  industry  in  the  piMininit  for 


L  AOqUISinON  AND  tI8B  OP  BQUIPMgHrr. 

Rmds  made  available  by  a  grant  under 
thte  chapter  may  be  used- 
CD  for  the  purchase  of  laboratory  and 
other  special  equtpment  suitable  for  use  in 
provldhig  undergraduate  daasroom  instruc- 
tion  fas  mathematics  or  science,  or  both;  and 
<S>  for  workshops  for  secondary  and  voca- 
tkmal  school  teachen  and  postsecondary  in- 
stitutkn  faculty  on  the  use  of  such  equip- 
ment. 


.  KDUCATIONAL  PAKINKKBHIP  PBOCKAHS. 

(a)  Use  or  Pmna.— Funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  thto  chapter  may  be  uaed  for 
ooite  aaaodated  with  estabUshment  and  op- 
eration of  educational  partnenhips  between 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  local 
wbiratinnal  agencies  to  provMe  advanced  in- 
struction to  stndente  in  the  areas  of  mathe- 
mattes.  sdenee.  and  computer  technology. 

<b)  OrBLuicau.T  PaotrmD  Usis.— Per- 
mlarible  uaes  of  funds  under  thte  section  in- 
dude- 

<1)  ooste  assnciited  with  ent«ing  taito  re- 
aharing  with  government,  private 
.  indu^ry.  and  institutloas: 

(2)  sUpends  or  salary  suppletnenta  for  uni- 
veratty  and  college  faculty  and  staff  in- 
volved in  the  edocatknal  partnerahip  pro- 
gram under  thte  subtitle: 
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|)  development  of  curriculum  that  pro- 
superior  preparation  in  any  one  or 
of  the  areas  of  mathematics,  science. 
teduMdogy: 

I)  acquisition  of  textbooks.  w»«t*i4»i«  and 

to  be  utilised  in  instructional  pro- 

to  be  used  under  this  subtitle:  and 

|)  additional  transportatioo  costs  for  stu- 

a  result  of  their  partidpation  in 

educational  partnership  program  under 

subUtle. 

DsB  roa  OnnaAi.  Ovkbhiao  PaoHnrr- 
Bi».4-Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  a 
graht  under  this  section  may  not  be  used  in 
ooniectlon  with  the  general  overhead  costs 
of  l|ie  applicant 

SKC;  W7.  AirmoWZATION  OF  APPW1PKIATION& 

Itiere  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  tarry  out  this  chapter  $10,000,000  for 
fiscM  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
neceaaary  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscia  years. 

SabliUe  B— Worker  I 


SBcl 


«l. 


AMKNDMENT  Til  TTtLB  III  OP  THK  JOB 
TCAININU  PAKTNKinHIP  ACT. 

T|tle  m  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Actiis  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

T:  m— WORKER  READJUSniENT 
Past  A— OxHxaAL  Paovisioiis 
"SBOBT  TTTU 

"Sac  301.  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
'W<Mer  Readjustment  Act'. 

I  "AUTHOalZATIOR  OP  APFaOPSIATIOIIS 

''^ac  302.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be 
to     carry     out     this     title 
.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

'<!>)  Appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
provide  that  amounts  shall   remain 
for  obligation  during  the  succeed- 
year. 
Prom  the  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
subsectioo  (a)— 
"(|)  30  percent  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  iMuts  B  and  C; 

"(8)  50  percent  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  part  D;  and 

"(8)  20  percent  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  part  E. 


the 


303.  <aKl)  For  purposes  of  this  tiUe. 
Jterm  'eligible  dislocated  workers'  means 
indtriduals  who— 

"(A)  have  been  tenniiutted  or  laid  off  or 
whq  have  received  a  notice  of  termiiuOion 
or  %yof f  from  employment,  are  eligible  for 
or  l^ve  exhausted  their  entitlement  to  un- 
emiiloyment  compensation,  and  are  unlikely 
to  return  to  their  previous  industry  or  occu- 
patfen; 

"(B)  have  been  terminated  or  have  re- 
oeivted  a  notice  of  termination  of  employ- 
maft.  as  a  result  of  any  permanent  closure 
of  or  any  substantial  Uyof f  at  a  plant,  facili- 
ty. «r  enterprise: 

"(C)  are  long-term  unemployed  and  have 
limited  opportunities  for  employment  or  re- 
em^osrment  in  the  same  or  a  similar  occu- 
pati  on  in  the  area  in  which  such  individuals 
red  le.  induding  older  individuals  who  may 
hav  i  substantial  barriers  to  employment  by 
real  on  of  age;  or 

"( D)  were  self-employed  (induding  farm- 
ers ind  ranchers)  and  are  unemployed  as  a 
resi  It  of  geimal  ecoiHHnlc  conditions  in  the 
con  munity  in  which  they  reside  or  because 
of  natural  disasters,  subject  to  regulations 
pre  cribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(^)  Only  eligible  individuals  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  are  author- 
izeq  to  receive  services  under  thte  title.  Such 


services  [may  not  be  denied  on  the  baste  of 
the  residence  of  the  individual. 

"(b)  F^r  the  purposes  of  thte  UUe— 

"(1)  ijhe  term  'basic  readjustment  serv- 
kxs'   m^ans   those   services   and   activiUes 
in  section  333. 

le  tMm  'dislocation  event'  means  a 
naas  layoff,  or  other  layoffs 
It  nature  in  which  workers  are 
to  recall  or  are  otherwise  unlike- 
to  their  previous  positions. 
Such  anievent  may  indude  natural  disasters 
which  result,  or  are  likely  to  result,  in  per- 
manent loss  of  employment  for  workers.  A 
'dislocation  event'  may  also  be  the  cessation, 
or  the  iwoccaB  of  cessation,  of  self-employ- 
ment wi^h  resulting  loss  of  livelihood  in  op- 
eration pf  a  business  enterprise,  induding 
ranching, 
le  term  'early  readjustment  assist- 
thoee  basic  readjustment  serv- 
before.  during,  and  inunediate- 
dislocation  event.  Such  services  or- 
lude  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing: assessment  of  educational  needs  and 
abilities,  and  vocational  interests  and  apti- 
tudes: determination  of  occupational  skills; 
provision  of  labor  market  information; 
counseling;  Job  development;  Job  search  as- 
sistance; and  Job  placement  assistance. 

"(4)  The  term  'grant  recipient'  means  the 
Governor. 

"(5)  TYie  term  'joint  labor-management 
conunittees'  means  committees  voluntarily 
establlsl:^  to  respond  to  actual  or  prospec- 
tive worker  dislocation,  which  ordinarily  in- 
clude (Uit  are  not  limited  to)  the  foUow- 
ing—       I 

"(A)  snared  and  equal  participation  by 
worlwrs  and  management; 

"(B)  glared  financial .  participation  be- 
tween tbe  company  and  the  State,  using 
funds  peovided  under  this  title,  in  paying 
for  the  <>perating  expenses  of  the  commit- 
tee;        I 

"(C)  a  I  chairperson,  to  oversee  and  giiide 
the  activities  of  the  committee,  (i)  who  shaU 
be  jointl^  selected  by  the  labor  and  manage- 
ment m«ynbers  of  the  committee,  (ii)  who  te 
not  emi^oyed  by  or  under  contract  with 
labor  or  management  at  the  site,  and  (iU) 
who  shall  provide  advice  and  leadership  to 
the  combiittee  and  prepare  a  report  on  its 
activitieac 

"(D)  the  ability  to  respond  flexibly  to  the 
needs  ofj  affected  workers  by  devising  and 
implemehting  a  strategy  for  assessing  the 
employinent  and  training  needs  of  each  dis- 
located Worker  and  for  obtaining  the  serv- 
ices and  assistance  necessary  to  meet  those 
needs; 

"(E)  a|  formal  agreement,  terminable  at 
will  by  the  workers  or  the  company  maiuge- 
ment,  aigl  terminable  for  cause  by  the  Gov- 
ernor arid 

"(F)  local  Job  identiflcatlon  acUviUes  by 
the  chaihnan  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee on  b^uOf  of  the  affected  workers. 

"(6)  The  term  'local  elected  official'  means 
the  chief  elected  executive  officer  of  a  unit 
of  gener^  local  government  in  a  substate 


'(7)  The  term  'recipient'  means  any  entity 
receiving  funds  under  this  title. 

"(8)  The  term  'retraining  services'  means 
those  services  and  activities  specified  in  sec- 
tion 345. 

"(9)  The  term  'service  provider'  means  a 
pubUc  agency,  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, or  |>rivate-for-profit  entity  that  deUv- 
ers  educational,  training,  or  «nployment 
services. 


"(10)  The  term  'substate  area'  means  that 
geographic  area  in  a  State  established  pur- 
suant to  section  315. 

"(11)  The  term  'substate  grantee'  means 
that  agency  or  organisation  selected  to  ad- 
minister programs  pursuant  to  section  316. 

"Past  B — Saavica  DauvBBT  Ststdi  ams 
Basic  PaocaAM  RaQDnmnrrs 

"woBKaa  BXAOJUsntairr  AcanmiPis 

"Sac.  311.  (a)  The  Governor,  as  the  grant 
redpient  under  this  title,  shall  have  respon- 
sibility for  establishing  systems  and  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
thte  title  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  eligible  participants  are  pro- 
vided with  services  which  enable  them  to 
once  again  become  productive  members  of 
the  workforce. 

"(b)  No  amounts  appropriated  for  parts  B. 
C.  and  D  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  allotted 
by  the  Secretary  for  programs  established 
under  such  parts,  except  pursuant  to  a 
Worker  Readjustment  Agreement. 

"(c)  The  Worker  Readjustment  Agree- 
ment required  by  sulxection  (b)  shall  pro- 
vide for  an  assurance  by  the  Governor  that 
all  systems  and  programs  estabUshed  and 
operated  with  amounts  appropriated  under 
thte  title  will  be  estabUshed  pursuant  to  and 
operated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  thte  UUe. 

"(d)  The  Worker  Readjustment  Agree- 
ment shall  be  executed  no  later  than  four 
months  preceding  the  program  year  for 
which  funds  are  to  be  made  available  under 
thte  UUe.  The  Governor  or  the  Secretary 
may  at  any  time  thereafter  propose  modifi- 
caUons  to  the  Agreement,  except  that  no 
modification  of  the  Agreement  shall  be  ef- 
fecUve  unless  agreed  to  by  both  parties.  The 
Agreement  shall  remain  in  effect  until  any 
mutually  agreed  upon  termination  date  or 
unto  the  Agreement  te  terminated  by  law  or 
by  the  Secretary. 

"STATK  WOKKBt  KXADJUSTIUJI 1  COUIICUS 

"Sac.  312.  (a)(1)  The  Governor  of  each 
State  shall  establish  a  State  worker  read- 
justment council  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  thte  section.  The  council  shall 
be  composed  equally  of  representatives  of 
(A)  labor,  (B)  management,  and  (C>  public 
and  private  nonprofit  organizaUons.  agen- 
des.  or  instrumentalities. 

"(2)  In  selecting  members  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  council,  the  Governor  shall— 

"(A)  first,  give  consideraUon  to  individuals 
who  are  members  of  the  State  job  training 
coordinating  coundl  and  are  otherwise 
qualified  for  appointment;  and 

"(B)  second,  give  consideration  to  individ- 
uate who  are  recommended  by  labor  organi- 
zaUons. business,  and  other  appropriate  or- 
ganizations, agencies,  and  instrumrataliUes, 
Including  units  of  general  local  government. 

"(3)  The  Governor  shall  give  consider- 
ation to  suitable  representation  from  urban 
and  rural  areas  of  the  State  in  selecting  the 
members  of  the  CounciL 

"(b)  A  State  worker  readjustment  council 
estabUshed  under  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  re- 
sponsible for— 

"(1)  providing  advice  to  the  CJovemor  re- 
garding (A)  the  designation  of  substate 
areas,  and  (B)  the  procedures  to  be  estab- 
lished for  selection  of  repreaentaUves  within 
such  areas  under  section  316(b); 

"(2)  developing  and  submitting  to  the 
Governor  the  plan  required  by  secU<Hi  313; 
"(3)  providing  advice  to  the  Governor  re- 
garding the  method  for  distribuUon  of 
funds  received  under  [wrt  C.  and  any  subse- 
quent reallocaUons  of  such  funds; 


"(4)  providing  advice  to  the  Governor  re- 
garding general  guidelines  for  making  funds 
available  for  use  in  substate  areas  under 
partD; 

"(5)  providing  recommendations  to  the 
Governor  with  respect  to  aoceptaixx  of  sub- 
state  plans  submitted  to  the  Governor  for 
approval  under  section  317;  aitd 

"(6)  providing  advice  to  the  Governor  re- 
garding performance  standards. 

"STATX  PlAm 

"Sac  313.  (a)  In  order  to  obtain  funds 
under  thte  UUe  for  any  fiacal  year,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  aimual  plan  for  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibiUties  under  thte  UUe.  Such  plan 
shall  contain  performance  standards,  which 
shall  indude  inoenUves  to  provide  training 
of  greater  duration  for  those  who  require  it, 
consistent  with  aecUon  106(g). 

"(b)  Such  plan  shaU  contain  assurances 
that^ 

"(1)  services  wiU  be  provided  only  to  eligi- 
ble dislocated  workers,  and  that  services  in 
any  substate  area  will  not  be  denied  solely 
on  the  baste  of  the  residence  of  workers: 

"(2)  allowahle  services,  as  determined  to 
be  necessary  by  the  Governor.  wUl  be  avaU- 
able  in  all  substate  areas; 

"(3)  substate  areas  and  substate  grantees 
wiU  be  designated  in  accordance  with  sec- 
Uons  315  and  316; 

"(4)  the  State  worker  readjustment  coun- 
dl wiU  perform  the  functions  required 
under  section  312;  and 

"(5)  funds  will  be  aUocated  and  reallo- 
cated among  substate  areas  for  programs 
authorized  in  parts  B  and  C  in  accordance 
with  sections  332(d),  336.  and  342(f). 

"(c>  Such  plan  shaU  also  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  which  wiU  be  em- 
ployed— 

"(1)  to  provide  planning  instructions,  guid- 
ance, and  other  appropriate  informaUon  in 
a  timely  manner,  designed  to  provide  for  the 
effecUve  and  effident  management  of  re- 
sources and  programs: 

"(2)  to  provide  appropriate  technical  as- 
sistance; 

"(3)  to  provide  monitoring,  assessment, 
and  evaluation  of  the  program  by  such 
State; 

"(4)  to  provide  the  rapid  response  capabil- 
ity in  accordance  with  section  314; 

"(5)  to  provide  substate  reporting  require- 
ments in  accordaixx  with  section  323.  and  to 
review  and  analyze  such  reports; 

"(6)  to  provide  advice  to  substate  grantees 
on  activities  related  to  identifying  and  pro- 
viding services  to  dtelocated  workers; 

"(7)  to  work  with  employers  and  labor  or- 
ganizaUons in  promoting  labor-management 
cooperaUon  in  achieving  the  goate  of  thte 
UUe: 

"(8)  to  promote  the  coordinaUon  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  thte  UUe  with  other 
appropriate  and  complementary  State  pro- 
grams, induding  those  providing  ecoiK>mic 
development,  education,  training,  and  social 
services;  and 

"(9)  to  the  iwaTtmiim  extent  practicable, 
to  coordliuUe  services  provided  under  thte 
UUe  with  other  programs  under  thte  Act 
and  the  C^arl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  and  with  public  emptoymmt  serv- 
ice operations. 


"(2)  ensure  the  capabUty  to  rfapnnd  to 
disIocaUon  events  in  apaiaely  populated 
areas  in  accordance  with  subaectlon  (c). 

"(bXl)  The  dislocated  worker  unit  re- 
quired by  subaectlcm  (aXl)  shall  faidude  ape- 
dalists  who  have  the  rraponaibility  to— 

"(A)  establish  on-aite  contact  with  em- 
ployer and  employee  npnatutatUta  within 
a  short  period  of  time  (preferably  48  horns 
or  leas)  after  hrmmlng  aware  of  a  current  or 
projected  dislocation  event  in  order  to  pro- 
vide information  and  access  to  available 
public  programs;  and 

"(B)  promote  the  formation  of  labor-man- 
agement  committees,    indtidtng   authority 


"STATS  smVICSS  AMD  ACTIVITUS 

"Skc  314.  (a)  Each  State  shall— 
"(1)  designate  an  identifiable  State  dislo- 
cated worker  unit  or  offkx.  with  the  capa- 
biUty  to  reqMnd  rapidly,  on  site,  to  maaa 
dislocaU<Hi  evoits  throughout  the  State  in 
order  to  assess  the  need  for.  and  initlaUy 
provide,  early  readjustment  assistance;  aiMl 


"(i)  immediately  assist  in  the  cstabllah- 
ment  of  the  labor-management  ooaunittee. 
induding  providing  immrdiatf'  finanrial  aa- 
sistance  to  cover  the  atartrup  costs  of  the 
committee; 

"(ii)  |HV>vide  a  liat  of  individuate  from 
which  the  chairperson  of  tbe  committer 
may  be  selected; 

"(iu)  serve  as  resource  persons  providing 
the  committee  with  technical  advice  as  wdl 
as  informaUon  on  sources  of  aaaistanoe,  and 
act  as  liaiaon  to  other  public  and  private 
services  and  programs;  and 

"(iv)  fadUtate  the  selection  of  worker  rep- 
resentaUves    in    the    event    no    union    te 
present; 
"(C)  obtain  informatlan  related  to— 
"(i)  economic  dislocation  (induding  poten- 
tial closings  or  layoffs);  and 

"(ii)  aU  available  reaourcea  within  the 
State  for  displaced  workers, 
which  information  shaU  be  made  available 
on  a  regular  baste  to  the  Governor  and  the 
council  to  assist  in  providing  an  adequate  in- 
formation base  for  effecUve  program  man- 
agement, review,  and  evaluation: 

"(D)  provide  or  obtain  appropriate  finan- 
cial and  technical  advice  and  Uaiaon  with 
economic  development  agencies  and  other 
organizations  to  assist  in  efforts  to  avert 
worker  dislocations;  and 

"(E)  disseminate  information  throughout 
the  SUte  on  tbe  availability  of  aervicea  and 
acUviUes  carried  out  by  the  dislocated 
worker  unit  or  office. 

"(2)  Where,  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thte  Act,  a  local  entity  has  a  demon- 
strated capadty  to  provide  the  capability 
described  in  thte  subsecUon,  the  Govenior 
may  delegate  the  responail>iUties  described 
in  thte  subsection  to  such  enUty. 

"(c)  Each  State  shaU  ensure  the  capability 
to  respond  to  dislocation  events  where  other 
forms  of  rapid  reaponsr  as  provided  in  aub- 
section  (b)  are  otherwise  taiapiHopriate.  ea- 
pedaUy  in  sparsely  populated  substate 
areas.  Such  capability  shall  supplement,  and 
be  coordinated  with,  ongoing  basic  readjuat- 
ment  and  retrahUng  efforte  bi  audi  aubatate 
areas  and  with  State  sendees  and  activities 
as  deMTibed  in  section  314.  Sudi  capability 
may  indude  (but  te  not  limited  to>— 

"(1)  development  and  ddivery  of  wide- 
spread outreach  mrrhanlMas; 

"(2)  provisioo  of  financial  evaluation  and 
counseling  (where  appropriate)  to  aaaist  in 
determining  eligibflity  for  muMkju  and  tbe 
type  of  aervicea  needed: 

"(3)  initial  aiaii  wiiii  ill  and  referral  tar  fur- 
ther baalc  adjustment  and  training  anvtees 
to  be  provided  through  the  aubatate  grants 
ee;and 

"(4)  aasistance  to  aubatate  grantees  in  the 
estabUahment  of  regional  centers  tar  the 
purpose  of  providing  such  outreadi. 
ment.  and  early  readjuatment  i 
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"(d)  K»ch  Stftte  shall  be  reaponsible  for 
eoordiiuUinc  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion sijntem  and  woifeer  readjustment  pro- 
grams vtthln  such  State.  Such  coordination 
shall  include— 

"(1)  criteria  for  early  identlficaUon  of 
those  havint  the  most  difficulty  in  finding 
employment: 

"(2)  mechanisms  for  referring  individuals 
to  readjustment  services  early  in  the  unem- 
tdoyment  compensation  benefit  period; 

"(3)  proeedures  to  assure  that,  when  eligi- 
bility for  unemplojfment  compensation  is 
detennlned.  beneficiaries  are  informed  that 
the  avallablUty  of  or  priority  for  further 
benefits  (as  dsMTlbed  in  secUon  344<cKl)) 
win  be  baaed  upon  early  enrollment  for  re- 
tiainlnc  servloes  (as  described  in  such  sec- 
tlaoS44<cXI)):and 

"(4)  measures  tak«a  to  ensure  compliance 
with  section  318.  rtiatlng  to  the  receipt  of 
unemployment  compensation  while  partici- 
pating In  programs  under  this  title. 

"BBSIOUTIOIi  or  SUaSTATX  AltXAS 
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.  315.  (a)  The  Qoveinor  of  each  State 
participating  in  programs  established  under 
parts  C  and  D  shall,  after  receiving  any  rec- 
ommendations from  the  State  worker  read- 
justment council,  designate  substate  areas 
for  the  State. 

"(b)  Each  service  delivery  area  within  a 
State  shall  be  included  within  a  substate 
area  and  no  service  delivery  area  shall  be  di- 
vided among  two  or  more  substate  areas. 

"(c)  In  making  designations  of  substate 
areas,  the  Governor  shall  consider— 

"(1)  the  avallaUUty  of  services  through- 
out the  State: 

"(2)  the  capaMlity  to  coordinate  the  deliv- 
ery of  services  with  other  human  services 
and  economic  development  programs;  and 

"(3)  the  geographic  boundaries  of  labor 
market  areas  within  the  SUte. 

"(d)  Subject  to  subsections  (a),  (b).  and 
(c).  the  Governor— 

"(1)  shall  designate  as  a  substate  area  any 
single  service  delivery  area  that  has  a  popu- 
lation of  300,000  or  more; 

"(2)  shall  designate  as  a  substate  area  any 
two  or   more   contiguous   service   delivery 


"(A)  that  in  the  aggregate  have  a  popula- 
tion of  300,000  or  more; 

"(B)  that  request  such  designation;  and 

"(3)  shall  designate  any  concentrated  em- 
plojrment  program  grantee  for  a  rural  area 
described  in  section  101(aX4XAKUi>  of  this 
Act 

"(e)  The  Governor  may  deny  a  request  for 
designation  under  subsection  (d)(2)  if  the 
Governor  determines  that  such  designation 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  effective 
delivery  of  services  to  eligible  dislocated 
workers  in  various  labor  market  areas  (in- 
duding  lu-ban  and  rural  areas)  within  the 
State,  or  would  not  otherwise  be  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(f)  The  designations  made  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  revised  more  than  once 
each  two  years,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

"SUB8IATX  oaairrKEs 
"Sac  31S.  (a)  A  substate  grantee  shaU  be 
designated  for  each  substate  area.  Such 
grantee  shall  be  responsible  for  arranging 
for  the  provision,  within  such  substate  area. 
of  acUvftles  specified  in  parts  C  and  D  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  with  the  Governor 
and  in  accordance  with  the  substate  plan 
provided  for  in  section  317.  The  substate 
grantee  may  provide  such  services  directly 
or  through  contract,  grant,  or  agreement 
with  service  providers. 


"(DA  substate  grantee  shall  be  designat- 
ed tftr  each  substate  area  In  accordance  with 
an  agreement  between  the  Governor,  the 
local  elected  official  or  officials  of  such 
area,  and  the  private  industry  council  or 
councils  of  such  area.  Whenever  a  substate 
areg  is  represented  by  more  than  one  such 
official  or  council,  the  respective  officials 
andicouncils  shall  each  designate  represent- 
atives, in  accordance  with  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Governor  (after  consultation 
with  the  State  worker  readjustment  coun- 
cil), to  negotiate  such  agreement.  In  the 
event  agreement  cannot  be  reached  on  the 
selection  of  a  substate  grantee,  the  Gover- 
nor shall  select  the  substate  grantee. 

"(t)  Entities  eligible  for  designation  as 
substate  grantees  include: 

"(1)  private  industry  councils  in  the  sub- 
statt  area; 

"(J)  service  delivery  area  grant  recipients 
or  administrative  entities; 

"(3)  private  nonprofit  organizations; 

"(4)  units  of  general  local  government  in 
the  substate  area,  or  agencies  thereof; 

"($)  local  offices  of  State  agencies;  and 

"(♦)  other  public  agencies,  such  as  commu- 
nity colleges. 

"(d)  The  requirements  of  parts  C  and  D  of 
title  I  of  this  Act  that  apply  to  an  adminis- 
tratKe  entity  or  a  recipient  of  financial  as- 
sists^ce  under  this  Act  shall  also  apply  to 
subfl^te  grantees  imder  this  title. 

I  "SUBSTATE  PLAN 

"Sp:.  317.  (a)  No  amounts  appropriated 
for  tiny  fiscal  year  may  be  provided  to  a  sub- 
state grantee  unless  the  Governor  (after 
considering  the  recommendations  of  the 
State  worker  readjustment  council)  has  ap- 
proi^  a  substate  plan  submitted  by  the 
substate  grantee  describing  the  manner  in 
whi(Ai  activities  will  be  conducted  within 
the  substate  area  to  implement  parts  C  and 
D.  Prior  to  the  submission  to  the  Governor, 
the  plan  shall  be  submitted  for  review  and 
comment  to  the  other  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment described  in  section  316(b). 

"(b)  The  substate  plan  shall  also  contain  a 
statement  of — 

"(j)  the  means  for  delivering  services  to 
eligible  participants; 

"(3)  the  means  to  be  utilized  to  identify 
and  Select  program  participants; 

"(|)  the  means  for  implementing  the  re- 
quirements of  section  314(d); 

"(4)  the  means  for  involving  labor  organi- 
zatiois  where  appropriate  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  services; 

"(S)  the  performance  goals  to  be  achieved 
conastent  with  the  performance  goals  con- 
tains in  the  State  plan  pursuant  to  section 
313;j 

"(<)  the  criteria  to  be  applied  in  determin- 
id  verifying  program  eligibility: 
1)  procedures,  consistent  with  section 
Ifor  selecting  service  providers  which 
take|  into  account  past  performance  in  Job 
or  related  activities,  fiscal  account- 
ability, and  ability  to  meet  performance 
standards; 

"(3)  a  description  of  any  rapid  response 
capspUity  carried  out  by  the  subsUte  grant- 
ee;   ' 

"(•)  a  description  of  the  methods  by 
whi<ti  the  other  parties  referred  to  in  sub- 
secti|>n  (a)  of  this  section  will  be  involved  in 
actiitities  such  as— 

"(A)  providing  policy  guidance  for  and  ex- 
erci^ng  oversight  with  respect  to  basic  read- 
Justttient  services  and  retraining  services  in 
the  substate  area  in  which  they  are  located: 

"(B)  commenting,  as  appropriate,  on  ap- 
prove programs  under  pari  E  operating 
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within  tie  subsUte  areas  in  which  they  are 
located; 

"(C)  working  with  employers  and  labor  or- 
ganizations in  promoting  labor-management 
cooperation  in  achieving  the  goals  of  this 
title;  anci 

"(D)  participating  in  the  implementation 
of  early  adjustment  assistance  systems  for 
the  substate  area  In  which  they  are  located, 
including  providing  support  for  rapid  re- 
sponse teams  and  assisting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  labor-management  committees,  as 
appropriate; 

"(10)  a  description  of  training  services  to 
be  provided,  including- 

"(A)  procedures  to  assess  participants' 
current  education  skill  levels  and  occupa- 
tional auiities: 

"(B)  procedures  to  assess  participants' 
needs,  including  educational,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social  services; 

"(11)  the  means  whereby  coordination 
with  oth^r  appropriate  programs  and  sys- 
tems wilj  be  effected,  particularly  where 
such  co<)rdination  is  intended  to  provide 
access  to  [the  services  of  such  other  systems 
for  program  participants  at  no  cost  to  the 
worker  readjustment  program;  and 

"( 12)  a  detailed  budget,  as  required  by  the 
State. 

"APPROVED  TRAINING 

"Sec.  3  18.  Participation  by  any  individual 
in  any  o'  the  programs  authorized  in  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acceptance  of 
training  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
within  tl^e  meaning  of  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law  relating  to  unemployment 
benefits. 

"Part  C— Basic  Readjustment  Services 
"expenditures  por  basic  program 

"Sec.  381.  Governors  and  substate  grant- 
ees are  aifithorized  to  expend  amounts  made 
available  <under  this  part  to  their  respective 
States  orj  substate  areas  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  substate 
plan,  ana  other  applicable  provisions  con- 
tained in  jthis  title. 

"ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS  FOR  BASIC  SERVICES 

"Sec.  332.  (axi)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  allot 
amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  part  B 
and  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  among  the 
several  States  as  follows: 

"(A)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted ait  ong  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  r  umber  of  unemployed  individuals 
who  resid  e  in  each  State  as  compared  to  the 
total  nui^ber  of  unemployed  individuals  in 
all  the  Sttites. 

"(B)  Orje-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  epccess  number  of  unemployed  indi- 
viduals who  reside  in  each  State  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  excess  number  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  all  States.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'excess 
number'  means  the  number  which  repre- 
sents unemployed  individuals  in  excess  of 
4.5  perceat  of  the  civilian  labor  force  in  the 
State. 

"(C)  Oiie-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted aiqong  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  individuals  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  fifteen  weeks  or  more 
and  who  reside  in  each  State  as  compared  to 
the  total  number  of  such  individuals  in  all 
the  SUtes. 

"(2)  As  Boon  as  satisfactory  data  are  avail- 
able under  section  462(e)  and,  when  avail- 
able, under  section  462(f)  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretarj^  shall  allot  amounts  appropriated 


to  carry  out  part  B  and  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  each  State  so  that— 

"(A)  25  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  each  of  the  factors 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C) 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ),  respectively,  for  a  total  of 
75  percent  of  the  amount  allotted;  and 

"(B)  25  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  number  of  dislocated  workers  in 
such  State  in  the  most  recent  period  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  under 
section  462(e)  and,  when  available,  under 
section  462(f)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Governor  may  retain  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  amount  al- 
lotted to  the  State  under  this  part,  for  over- 
all State  level  administration,  staff  for  the 
State  worker  readjustment  council,  techni- 
cal assistance,  coordination  of  the  programs 
authorized  in  this  title,  and  the  conduct  of 
rapid  response  activities. 

"(c)  The  Governor  may  retain  an  addition- 
al amount  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
amounts  allotted  to  the  State  under  this 
part,  to  be  allotted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Governor  for  activities  allowable  under  part 
B,  C,  or  D  (including  services  and  activities 
carried  out  by  the  SUte  dislocated  worker 
unit). 

"(d)  The  Governor  shall  all(x;ate  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amount  allotted  to  the  State 
under  this  part  to  all  substate  areas  for 
basic  readjustment  services  authorized  in 
this  part,  based  on  an  allocation  formula 
prescribed  by  the  Governor.  Such  formula 
may  be  amended  by  the  Governor  not  more 
than  once  each  year.  Such  formula  shall 
utilize  the  most  appropriate  information 
available  to  the  Governor  to  distribute 
amounts  to  address  the  State's  worker  read- 
justment assistance  needs.  Such  informa- 
tion may  include  (but  is  not  limited  to)— 

"(1)  insured  unemployment  data; 

"(2)  unemployment  concentrations; 

"(3)  plant  closing  and  mass  layoff  data; 

"(4)  declining  industries  data; 

"(5)  farmer-rancher  economic  hardship 
data:  and 

"(6)  long-term  unemployment  data. 

"ALLOWABLE  BASIC  READJUSTMENT  SERVICES 
AND  ACTIVITIES 

"Sec.  333.  Basic  readjustment  services  and 
activities  authorized  under  this  part  may  in- 
clude (but  are  not  limited  to)— 

"(1)  early  readjustment  assistance; 

"(2)  outreach  and  intake: 

"(3)  counseling  (including  financial  coun- 
seling); 

"(4)  testing: 

"(5)  orientation: 

"(6)  assessment,  including  evaluation  of 
educational  attainment  and  participant  in- 
terests and  aptitudes; 

"(7)  determination  of  occupational  skills; 

"(8)  development  of  individual  readjust- 
ment plans  for  participants  in  programs 
under  this  title: 

"(9)  provision  of  future  world-of-work  and 
occupational  information: 

"(10)  job  placement  assistance: 

"(11)  labor  market  information; 

"(12)  Job  clubs; 

"(13)  local  job  search: 

"(14)  job  development: 

"(15)  self -directed  job  search:  and 

"(16)  retraining  services  as  authorized 
under  section  345. 

"SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  AND  BENEFITS 

"Sec.  334.  (a)  Where  it  is  determined  by 
the  substate  grantee  to  be  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate participation  in  the  program  author- 
ized in  this  part,  the  substate  grantee  is  au- 


thorized to  provide  appropriate  supportive 
services  to  participants. 

"(b)  Availability  of  supportive  services 
shall  terminate  no  later  than  the  180th  day 
after  the  participant  has  completed  other 
services  under  this  part. 

"(c)  Participants  in  basic  readjustment  as- 
sistance service  activities  under  part  C  may 
be  provided  supportive  services.  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d),  such  participants 
shall  not  be  provided  benefit  payments 
under  this  title  (but  such  participants  may 
be  provided  unemployment  compensation 
payments  under  any  Federal  or  State  pro- 
gram for  which  such  participants  are  other- 
wise eligible). 

"(d)  Supportive  services  and  benefits  au- 
thorized by  section  344  may  be  provided  to 
part  C  participants  receiving  retraining 
services  pursuant  to  section  333(16). 

"COST  LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  335.  (a)  No  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  amounts  expended  under  this  part  in 
any  program  year  by  any  substate  grantee 
may  be  expended  for  administrative  costs 
for  the  program  authorized  under  this  part. 

"(b)  No  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
amounts  expended  under  this  part  in  any 
program  year  by  any  substate  grantee  shall 
be  expended  by  such  substate  grantee  for 
the  supportive  services  and  benefits  author- 
ized under  section  334. 

"(c)  Minimum  and  maximum  cost  limita- 
tions shall  be  applicable  to  the  accrued  ex- 
penditures for  each  program  year. 

"reallotment:  reallocation 
"Sec.  336.  (a)  If  the  amount  of  an  allot- 
ment against  which  no  accrued  costs  have 
been  incurred  by  the  end  of  any  program 
year  exceeds  20  percent  of  such  allotment, 
the  amount  of  the  excess  may  be  reallotted 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may,  in 
reallotting  funds,  deduct  an  amount  from 
the  current  year  allotment  equal  to  the 
amount  of  prior  year  funds  subject  to  the 
reallotment. 

"(b)  The  Governor  may  reallocate  part  C 
basic  grant  funds  among  substate  grantees 
within  the  SUte  through  voluntary  trans- 
fers mutually  agreed  to  by  the  Governor 
and  the  affected  sut>sUte  grantees,  or  when- 
ever the  Governor  determines  that  mini- 
mum expenditure  levels  approved  in  sub- 
sUte plans  will  not  be  achieved  prior  to  the 
end  of  each  program  year.  The  Governor 
shall  esUblish  and  Issue  procedures  for  the 
reallocation  of  any  funds  prior  to  the  reallo- 
cation of  any  funds  under  this  subsection. 

"Part  D— Worker  Readjustment  Training 
Program 

"expenditures  for  worker  readjustment 

training 
"Sec.  341.  Governors  and  subsUte  grant- 
ees are  authorized  to  expend  amounts  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  under  this  part  to 
their  respective  SUtes  or  subsUte  areas  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
the  substate  plan,  and  other  applicable  pnv 
visions  conUined  in  this  title. 

"ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS 

"Sac.  342.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allot 
amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part 
in  accordance  with  this  section. 

■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  for  each  program 
year  establish  an  annual  availability  target 
for  each  SUte.  Unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Governor, 
the  annual  availability  target  for  each  SUte 
in  each  program  year  shall  be  in  an  amount 
equal  to  1%  times  the  amount  of  the  SUte's 
allotment  under  section  332(a). 


"(c)  The  SecreUry  shall  also  establish  for 
each  program  year  a  semiannual  availability 
target  for  each  SUte  at  50  percent  of  that 
SUte's  annual  availability  target. 

"(d)  At  the  end  of  each  6  months,  the 
SUte's  annual  availability  target  shall  be 
decreased  by  the  Secretary  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  SUte's 
reported  semiannual  expenditures  and  the 
SUte's  semiannual  availability  target  in 
effect  for  that  6  months,  unless  otherwise 
provided  for  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(e).  No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  SUte's 
subsequent  semiannual  availability  targeU 
for  the  current  program  year  unless  other- 
wise provided  for  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (e). 

"(e)  The  Governor  of  any  SUte  may  at 
any  time  request  that  the  Secretary  change 
that  SUte's  availability  targets.  Any  such 
request  shall  be  based  on  previous  expendi- 
ture experience  or  demonstrated  need,  in- 
cluding recent  economic  developments.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  approve  any  such 
request,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds 
therefor. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  esUblish  proce- 
dures whereby  the  Governor  of  any  SUte 
desiring  to  expend  amounts  made  available 
under  this  part  for  purposes  of  part  C  may 
request  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  to  do 
so.  If  the  SecreUry  approves  any  such  re- 
quest, the  amounts  approved  for  the  pur- 
poses of  part  C  shall  reduce  the  State's  cur- 
rent availability  targets,  but  shall  not  affect 
any  allotments  under  section  332(a). 

"(g)  The  Governor  of  each  SUte  (after 
considering  the  recommendations  of  the 
SUte  worker  readjustment  council)  shall  es- 
Ublish appropriate  procedures  for  making 
funds  available  for  use  in  subsUte  areas 
under  this  part. 

"COST  LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  343.  (a)  No  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  amounts  expended  under  this  part  in 
any  program  year  by  any  subsUte  grantee 
may  be  expended  for  administrative  costa 
for  the  program  authorized  under  this  part. 

'(b)  No  more  than  30  percent  of  the  funds 
expended  under  this  part  in  any  program 
year  by  any  subsUte  grantee  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  such  subsUte  grantee  for  the 
supportive  services  and  benefits  authorized 
under  section  344. 

"(c)  Minimum  and  maximum  cost  llmiU- 
tlons  shall  be  applicable  to  the  accrued  ex- 
penditures for  each  program  year. 

"SITPPORTIVX  snt VICES  AND  BENEFITS 

"Sec.  344.  (a)  Where  it  is  determined  by 
the  subsUte  grantee  to  be  necessary  to  fa- 
clliUte  participation  in  the  program  author- 
ized under  this  part,  the  subsUte  grantee  is 
authorized  to  provide  appropriate  support- 
ive services  to  participanU. 

"(b)  Availability  of  supportive  services 
shall  terminate  no  later  than  the  180th  day 
after  the  participant  has  completed  training 
or  other  services  under  this  part. 

"(c)  Whenever  it  Is  determined  by  the  sub- 
sUte grantee  to  be  necessary  to  facilitate  an 
Individual's  participation  in  the  program  au- 
thorized in  this  part,  the  subatate  grantee  Is 
authorized  to  provide  the  following  beneflU 
from  funds  under  this  part  to  participants: 

"(IX  A)  In  accordance  with  procedures  es- 
Ublished  by  the  SUte.  any  participant  who 
enrolls  for  retraining  services  may  be  paid  a 
weekly  benefit  (not  to  exceed  the  Individ- 
ual's average  weekly  amount  of  regular  un- 
employment compensation  payable  under 
the  SUte's  unemplojmient  compensation 
law)  for  any  authorized  period  of  retraining 
services  subsequent   to  exhaustion   of  all 
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oorapematton  payable  under  any  State  or 
Federal  unemployment  compensation  law. 

"(B)  Procedtirea  established  by  the  SUte 
for  purposes  of  subparacraph  (A)  shall  pro- 
vMethat- 

"(i)  in  order  to  be  ellKible  for  such  bene- 
fits, a  participant  who  Is  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  any  permanent  closure  of  a  plant, 
facility,  or  enterprise,  or  who  has  been  ter- 
minated or  permanently  laid  off  from  em- 
ployment, shall  be  enrolled  in  retraining 
aei  vices  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  10th 
week  of  the  participant's  regular  unemploy- 
ment compensatkMi  benefit  period;  and 

"(11)  in  providtaK  such  beitefits  to  workers 
who  are  oth«rwise  on  layoff,  priority  shall 
be  accorded  to  those  who  enroll  for  retrain- 
inc  seivices  prior  to  the  end  of  the  ISth 
week  of  the  participant's  regular  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefit  period. 

"(2)  Needs-baaed  payments  may  be  provid- 
ed to  participants  not  receiving  benefit  pay- 
ments under  paragraph  (1)  (particularly 
those  who  are  not  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payments  under  any 
State  or  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tiOD  law),  as  determined  by  the  substate 
grantee. 

"ALLOWABLS  SnVICIS  AMD  ACTIVITIES 

"Sbc.  345.  (a)  Each  substate  grantee  is  au- 
thoriaed  to  provide  training  services  under 
this  part  to  eligible  participants.  Such  serv- 
ices may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

"( 1 )  classroom  traininr. 

"(2)  occupational  skill  training: 

"(3)  on-the-job  training; 

"(4)  out-of-area  Job  search: 

"(5)  relocation: 

"(6)  basic  and  remedial  education; 

"(7)  literacy  and  English  for  non-English 
speakers  training: 

"(8)  entrepreneurial  training:  and 

"(9)  other  appropriate  training  activities 
directly  related  to  appropriate  employment 
opportunities  in  the  substate  area. 

"(b)  No  funds  under  this  title  shall  be  ex- 
pended to  provide  public  service  employ- 
ment or  work  experience. 

"(c)  Training  programs  for  individuals 
may  be  supported  for  not  more  than  104 
weeks  using  funds  under  this  title. 

"(d)  Eligible  readjustment  training  partici- 
pants shall  receive  either  retraining  serv- 
ices, or  a  certificate  of  continuing  eligibility. 

"(e)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
training  services  shall  be  provided  through 
systems  of  individual  certificates  that 
permit  participants  to  seek  out  and  arrange 
their  own  training.  Training  opportunities 
identified  with  approved  service  providers 
shall,  pursuant  to  the  certificate,  be  ar- 
ranged through  a  grant,  contract,  or  other- 
wise between  the  substate  grantee  and  the 
service  provider  identified  in  the  certificate. 

"(f)  The  substate  grantee  is  authorized  to 
issue  to  any  eligible  individual  who  has  ap- 
plied for  the  program  authorized  in  this 
part  a  certificate  of  continuing  eligibility. 
Such  a  certificate  of  continuing  eligibility 
may  be  issued  for  periods  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  four  weeks.  No  such  certificate 
shall  Include  any  reference  to  any  specific 
amount  of  funds.  Any  such  certificate  shall 
state  that  it  is  subject  to  the  avaUabUity  of 
'funds  at  the  time  that  any  such  training 
sovlces  are  to  be  provided.  Acceptance  of 
such  certificate  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
enrollment  in  training. 

"(g)  Any  individual  to  whom  a  certificate 
of  coaUnuing  eligibility  has  been  issued 
under  subsection  (f )  shall  remain  eligible  for 
the  program  authorized  under  this  part  for 
the  period  specified  in  the  certificate,  not- 
withstanding section  303(a).  and  may  utilize 


th(  certificate  in  order  to  receive  the  re- 
tn  Ining  services,  subject  to  the  limitations 
contained  in  the  certificate. 

lyutT  E— FBDsaAL  RsAOJUSTiiBrr  Programs 

"PROGRAM  authorized 

'^ac.  351.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  expend  amounts  appropriated  for  this 
palt  for  activities  authorized  in  this  part. 
suMJect  to  any  other  applicable  provisions 
coiltained  in  this  title. 

"(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of 
ths  allowable  activities  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  such  grants 
an4  enter  into  such  contracts  or  other 
agreements  as  the  Secretary  deems  to  be  ap- 
pntpriate. 

f  c)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  estab- 
lisli  criteria  for  the  application  for  and  dis- 
bulsement  of  amounts  appropriated  for  this 
pact. 

L"  allow  ABLE  ACTIVITIES 
.  352.  (a)  Amounts  appropriated  for 
this  part  may  be  used  to  provide  services  of 
thQ  type  described  in  parts  C  and  D  in  the 
following  circumstances— 

"(1)  mass  layoffs,  including  mass  layoffs 
caiised  by  natural  disasters  or  Federal  ac- 
tio^ (such  as  relocations  of  Federal  facili- 
tie«)  when  the  workers  are  not  expected  to 
return  to  their  previous  occupations: 

"(2)  industrywide  projects  (treating  agri- 
culture as  an  industry): 

"13)  multistate  projects: 

"f4)  special  projects  carried  out  through 
agreements  with  Indian  tribal  entities; 

"(5)  special  projects  to  address  national  or 
regional  concerns  described  in  subsection 
(e)iand 

'46>  demonstration  projects,  including  the 
projiects  described  in  subsections  (f ),  (g),  and 
(h>i 

"lb)  Amounts  appropriated  for  this  part 
may  also  be  used  to  provide  services  of  the 
type  described  in  parts  C  and  D  whenever 
the  Secretary  (with  agreement  of  the  Gov- 
empr)  determines  that  an  emergency  exists 
with  respect  to  any  particular  distressed  in- 
^ry  or  any  particularly  distressed  area  to 
ide  emergency  financial  assistance  to 
ited  woriurs.  The  Secretary  may 
:e  arrangements  for  the  immediate  pro- 
vision of  such  emergency  financial  assist- 
anoe  for  these  purposes  with  any  necessary 
sunx>rtive  documentation  to  be  submitted 
at  a  date  agreed  to  by  the  (jrovemor  and  the 
Se<^tary. 

"<c)  Amounts  available  for  this  part  may 
be  Used  to  provide  staff  training  and  techni- 
cal assistance  services  to  States,  communi- 
tiea  businesses  and  labor  organizations,  and 
other  entities  involved  in  providing  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  workers.  Applications  for 
technical  assistance  funds  shall  be  submit- 
ted in  accordance  with  procedures  issued  by 
the  Secretary.  Not  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  funds  available  for  this  part  In  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
po^  of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Amounts  available  for  this  part  shall 
be  Used  to  provide  training  of  staff,  includ- 
ing specialists,  providing  rapid  response 
services.  Such  training  shall  include  instruc- 
tioa  in  proven  methods  of  promoting,  estab- 
lishing, and  assisting  labor-management 
committees. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  under- 
take special  projects  of  national  or  regional 
concern.  The  Secretary  may— 

"(1)  provide  for  such  projects  to  extend 
ove  r  a  period  greater  than  one  year  in  dura- 
tion where  circimistances  warrant  such  a 
mijtlyear  program:  and 
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"(2)  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tivenesa  and  impact  of  such  projects  upon 
their  coinpletion. 

"(fHl)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  dem- 
onstration programs  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subwction  either  directly  or  by  way  of 
contraci  or  agreement.  Whenever  the  Secre- 
tary directly  conducts  loan  demonstration 
progranis  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3),  relat- 
ing to  anvements. 

"(2)  "The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
demons^tion  program  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  communities  in  the  country  having 
the  largest  number  of  dislocated  workers 
and  shall  give  priority  to  communities  with 
the  hii^est  concentrations  of  dislocated 
workers* 

"(3)  "Itie  Secretary  shall  enter  into  agree- 
ments ^r  conduct  directly  demonstration 
progranis  in  not  more  than  10  communities 
describep  in  this  section. 

te  Secretary  may  enter  into  an 

with- 
ite  dislocated  workers  units,  or 
ite  or  local  public  agencies  or  non- 
profit private  organizations  selected  by  the 
Secretaijy, 

in  orderito  carry  out  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Bach  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  subsection  may  provide— 

"(A)  tor  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  dislocated  workers  loan  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection; 

"(B)  fpr  the  deposit  in  such  fund  of  the 
funds  nitde  available  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section: 

"(C)  f^r  the  deposit  In  such  fund  of  collec- 
tions of  princiiMil  and  interest  on  direct 
loans  made  from  deposited  funds  and  any 
other  earnings  of  such  funds: 

"(D)  that  any  obligation  acquired  by  such 
fund  may  be  sold  at  the  market  price:  and 
the  intei^est  on,  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  or  ^emption  of,  any  obligations  held 
in  such  fund,  shall  be  credited  to  and  form  a 
part  of  auch  fund: 

"(E)  that  such  direct  loan  funds  shall  t>e 
used  onttr  f  or— 

"(i)  loins  to  dislocated  workers  in  accord- 
ance witih  the  provisions  of  this  subsection: 
and        I 

"(U)  directly  related  administrative  ex- 
penses; I 

"(F)  tnat  the  repayment  of  loans  will  be 
made  i|i  accordance  with  a  repayment 
schedul^  that  is  consistent  with  paragraph 
(9):  and 

'(G)  fpr  such  other  assurances  and  limita- 
tions, iiicluding  the  distribution  of  assets 
from  the  loan  funds,  established  under  this 
subsection  at  the  completion  or  termination 
of  the  demonstration  projects  authorized  by 
this  subjection  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably prescribe. 

"(6)(A)  Loans  from  any  workers  loan  fund 
established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  such  conditions,  limitations,  and  require- 
ments at  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  worker  adjustment  conmiittee, 
rapid  ref  ponse  team,  or  State  agency,  as  the 
case  may  be.  may  prescribe. 

"(B)  'The  aggregate  amount  of  all  direct 
loans  m^e  from  funds  established  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  under  this  subsection  to 
each  d^located  worker  may  not  exceed 
(5,000. 
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"(7)  The  interest  rate  on  all  loans  made 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  2  percentage 
poinU  below  the  long-term  Treasury  obliga- 
tions. 

"(8XA)  The  loans  made  from  loan  funds 
established   pursuant   to  such   agreements 
may  be  used  only  for— 
"(1)  vocational  and  on-the-job  training; 
"(il)  basic  education  and  literacy  instruc- 
tion: 
"(ill)  relocation  expenses:  and 
"(iv)  chUd  care  services. 
"(B)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  subparagraph  (AKi),  establish  criteria  for 
accrediting  vocational  training  programs,  in- 
cluding a  requirement  that  any  vocational 
training  program  qualifying  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  have  a  demonstrated  ability  to 
place  participants  successfully  in  Jobs. 

•(C)  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  loans  made  to  a  single 
dislocated  worker  may  be  used  for  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  clauses  (iii)  and  (iv)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(9)  Loans  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  agreements  which— 
"(A)  require  a  repayment  period  which— 
"(i)  begins  not  earlier  than  6  months  after 
the  completion  of  training  for  which  the 
funds  were  sought  or  when  the  income  of 
the  dislocated  worker  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  %  of  the  income  level  of  the  dislocated 
worker  for  the  three-month  period  preced- 
ing the  determination  of  dislocation,  which- 
ever is  later,  and 
"(ii)  is  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  10  years: 
"(B)  provide  for  deferments  of  principal 
and  for  interest  accrual  during  such  defer- 
ments: 

"(C)  provide  such  loan  cancellation  as  is 
consistent  with  the  puri>ose  of  this  subsec- 
tion; and 

"(D)  require  the  recipient  to  cooperate 
with  evaluation  studies  conducted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (11). 

•'(10)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
other  terms  for  loans  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall,  based  upon  the 
projects  assisted  under  this  subsection  and 
independent  research,  conduct  or  provide 
for  an  evaluation  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
direct  loan  approach  to  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  shall 
consider— 

"(A)  the  identity  and  characteristics  of 
dislocated  workers  who  take  out  direct 
loans: 

"(B)  the  purposes  for  which  the  loans  are 
used; 

"(C)  the  employment  obtained  with  the 
assistance  provided  under  this  subsection: 

"(D)  the  compensation  paid  to  such  work- 
ers; 
"(E)  the  repayments  schedules:  and 
"(P)  the  attitudes  of  the  participants  in 
the  program. 

"(12)  The  evaluations  required  under 
paragraph  (11)  shall  be  conducted  by  at 
least  2  different  public  agencies  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations. 

"(13)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  of  the  eval- 
uations required  by  this  subsection  not  later 
than  October  1,  1989,  together  with  such 
recommendations,  including  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate. 

"(gHl)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
public  works  employment  demonstration 
programs  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  such  contracts  with  pri- 


vate industry  councils  as  may  l>e  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 
"(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive- 
"(A)  the  testing  requirement  in  paragraph 
(4KB)  for  physically  handicapped  individ- 
uals and  for  individuals  requiring  special 
education:  and 

"(B)  the  requirement  in  section  paragraph 
(S)(C)  relating  to  a  32-hour  workweek  for 
unusual  circumstances. 

"(3KA)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
demonstration  project  under  this  subsection 
in  cities  and  counties— 
"(i)  which  are  geographically  diverse: 
"(U)   which    represent   urban   and   rural 
areas:  and 

"(iii)  for  which  the  unemployment  rate, 
for  the  6  months  before  the  determination 
under  this  subsection,  exceeded  the  national 
average  rate  of  unemployment  by  at  least  2 
percent. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  agree- 
ments or  conduct  demonstration  programs 
in  not  more  than  10  cities  or  counties  under 
this  subsection. 

"(4XA)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
an  individual  is  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
demonstration  project  assisted  under  this 
subsection  if  the  individual— 

"(i)  is  an  eligible  dislocated  worker,  as  de- 
fined in  section  303(a),  who  has  been  unem- 
ployed for  at  least  15  weeks  before  the  de- 
termination of  employment  under  this  para- 
graph: 

"(ii)  is  an  individual  who  has  been  unem- 
ployed or  who  has  been  without  steady  em- 
ployment for  a  period  of  two  years  prior  to 
such  determination:  or 

"(iii)  is  an  individual  who  is  a  recipient 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  relating 
to  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
for  a  period  of  at  least  2  years. 

••(BKi)  Each  participant  shall  be  tested  for 
basic  reading  and  writing  competence  by  the 
private  industry  council  prior  to  employ- 
ment by  a  Job  project  assisted  under  this 
subsection. 

•'(iiXI)  Each  participant  who  fails  to  com- 
plete satisfactorily  the  basic  competency 
tests  required  by  clause  (i)  of  this  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fur- 
nished counseling  and  instruction. 

"(II)  Each  participant  in  a  job  project  as- 
sisted under  this  subsection,  shall,  in  order 
to  continue  such  employment,  have  received 
a  secondary  school  diploma  or  its  equiva- 
lent, or  maintain  satisfactory  progress 
toward  such  a  diploma. 

"(Ill)  Each  participant  with  limited  Eng- 
lish speaking  ability  may  be  furnished  such 
instruction  as  the  private  industry  council 
deems  appropriate. 

■•(5>(A)  E^ach  private  industry  council  par- 
ticipating in  the  demonstration  program  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  shall  select  job 
projects  to  be  assisted  under  this  subsection 
pursuant  to  guidelines  established  by  the 
Secretary.  E^ach  such  Job  project  selected 
for  assistance  shall  provide  employment  to 
eligible  participants. 

"(B)  No  project  may  be  selected  under 
this  subsection  if  an  objection  to  the  project 
is  filed  by  2  represenUtives  of  the  business 
community  or  by  2  representatives  of  labor 
organizations  who  are  members  of  the  pri- 
vate Industry  council.  If  there  are  not  two 
members  of  a  private  industry  council  who 
are  representatives  of  labor  organizations 
then  two  representatives  of  labor  organiza- 
tions who  are  members  of  the  State  worker 
readjustment  council  may  exercise  the  ob- 
jection option  authorized  by  this  subsection 
for  that  private  industry  counciL 


"(C)  Each  eligible  participant  employed  in 
a  Job  project  assisted  under  this  subsection 
may  not  be  employed  on  such  project  for 
more  than  32  hours  per  week. 

"(D)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  expenses  of  the  demonstration  project 
in  each  community  may  be  used  for  trans- 
portation and  equipment. 

"(E)  The  private  industry  council  shall 
select  project  managers  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis.  Each  such  manager  shall  be 
paid  the  local  prevailing  wage. 

""(6KA)  Each  eligible  participant  who  is 
employed  in  a  Job  project  assisted  under 
this  subsection  shall  receive  wages  equal  to 
the  higher  of — 

""(i)  the  minimum  wage  under  section 
6(aKl)  of  the  Fair  lAbor  Standards  Act  of 
1938:  or 

"(ii)  the  amount  which  the  eligible  partici- 
pant received  in  welfare  benefits  pursuant 
to  the  State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  in  the 
form  of  unemployment  compensation,  if  ap- 
plicable, plus  10  percent  of  such  amount. 

"(B)  Each  eligible  participant  who  is  em- 
ployed in  projects  assisted  under  this  Act 
shall  be  furnished  benefits  and  employment 
conditions  comparable  to  the  benefits  and 
conditions  provided  to  other  employees  em- 
ployed in  similar  occupations  by  the  same 
employer  but  no  such  participant  shall  be 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation 
during  or  on  the  basis  of  employment  in 
such  a  project. 

"(C)  Each  private  industry  council  shall 
establish,  for  the  area  in  which  the  demon- 
stration is  conducted.  Job  clubs  to  assist  eli- 
gible participants  with  the  preparation  of 
resumes,  the  development  of  Interviewing 
techniques,  and  evaluation  of  individual  Job 
search  activities. 

■■(7)  In  selecting  projects  pursuant  to  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Secretary,  each  pri- 
vate industry  council  shall— 

"(A)  select  projects,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
designed  to  develop  skills  which  are  market- 
able in  the  private  sector  in  the  community 
in  which  the  project  is  conducted:  and 

••(B)  select  projects  which  show  potential 
for  assisting  eligible  participants  who  are 
employed  in  the  project  to  find  jobs  in  the 
private  sector. 

"(SKA)  The  Secretary  shall,  either  direct- 
ly or  by  way  of  contract,  evaluate  the  suc- 
cess of  the  employment  demonstration  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection. 

•"(B)  The  evaluations  required  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  at  least  2  different  public  agen- 
cies or  private  nonprofit  organizations. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  employment  demonstration  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection  not  later 
than  October  1.  1989,  together  with  such 
recommendations,  including  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate. 
"'(9)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 
"(A)  The  term  'participant'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  determined  to  be  eligible 
under  this  sul)section. 

"(B)  The  term  project'  means  an  identifi- 
able task  or  group  of  tasks  which— 

"(i)  will  be  carried  out  by  a  public  agency, 
a  private  nonprofit  organization,  or  a  pri- 
vate contractor, 

"(ii)  will  meet  the  other  requiremente  of 
this  subsection, 

"(iii)  will  result  in  a  specific  product  or  ac- 
complishment, and 

"(iv)  would  not  otherwise  be  conducted 
with  existing  funds. 
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"(hXl)  The  Secretary  may,  from  the 
■noant  reserved  pursuant  to  section 
S0a(cX3).  carry  out  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  provtaions  of  this  subsection.  The 
Secretary  is  autboiiaed  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  acreements  with  States  to  earrv 


placed  or  adversely  affected  by  the  declin- 
inf  agricultural  economy. 

''(D)  Individuals  and  their  immediate  fam- 
ilifs  who  are  attempting  to  continue  farm- 
ini  or  ranching,  but  whose  ability  to  do  so  is 


April  SO,  1987 


such  prpposal  shall  contain  evidence  of  such 
consultation  or  availability.". 

SK(!.  I»2.  JOB  HANKS. 

(a)  Amendment.— Title  V  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Parinership  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
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mining  the  Nation's  annual  employment 
and  unemplojrment  rates  and  an  analysis  of 
whether  farmers  and  ranchers  are  being 
adequately  counted  in  such  employment 
statistics.  Such  report  shall  also  include  an 
analysis  of  alternative  methods  for  reducing 


(2)  in  assisting  United  States  agricultural 
producers  to  participate  in  international  ag- 
ricultural trade: 

by  strengthening  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related  enti- 
ties. 


the  duties  described  in  subsection  (b)  under 
the  direction  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture for  International  Affairs  and  Com- 
modity Programs. 

(b)  Duties.— The  office  established  under 
subsection  (a)  shall— 
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"(hXl)  The  Secretary  may,  from  the 
amount  reserved  pursuant  to  section 
SOatcXS).  carry  out  programs  In  accordance 
with  the  provlBiona  of  this  subsection.  The 
Secretary  is  authorised  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  agreements  with  States  to  carry 
out  the  provlakmi  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  In  carrylnc  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  ttie  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  States  most  affected  by  adverse  agricul- 
tural conditions  as  reflected  by— 

"(A)  the  dedine  in  farm  equity  as  meas- 
ured by  the  percent  change  in  farm  equity 
between  IMl  and  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  daU  is  officially  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Soonomic  Research  Service;  and 

"(B)  the  percent  change  In  the  average 
debt  to  asset  ratio  of  farms  within  a  SUte 
between  IMl  and  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  data  is  officially  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Economic  Research  Service. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  priority  States  for  demonstra- 
tions of  two  or  more  years  in  duration,  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection. 

"(4)  To  be  eligible  for  this  subsection,  a 
State  must  submit  a  plan  to  the  Secretary 
describing  how  the  SUte  will  utilize  funds 
to  meet  the  unique  basic  readjustment 
needs  of  eligible  farmers,  ranchers,  farm 
workers,  and  other  individuals  eligible 
under  this  subsection.  The  plan  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  designation  of  the  agency  or  agencies 
of  State  government  which  will  implement 
the  plan  and  the  service  delivery  system 
which  will  be  employed: 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  basic  readjust- 
ment services  to  be  provided; 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  classes  of  eligible 
recipients  who  will  be  served  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  numbers  of  such  individuals  ex- 
pected to  be  served; 

"(D)  an  explanation  of  how  the  service  de- 
livery system  developed  under  this  subsec- 
tion will  be  coordinated  with  the  service  de- 
livery system  established  under  other  titles 
or  statutes  to  assist  dislocated  workers  and 
with  other  programs  that  assist  this  target 
population:  and 

"(E)  other  information  or  assurances  that 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(5)  Individuals  eligible  to  receive  services 
imder  the  State  plan  may  include: 

"(A)  Individuals  who  can  certify  or  dem- 
onstrate that  the  farm  or  ranch  operations 
which  provide  their  primary  occupation 
have  terminated  or  will  terminate  because 
of  circiunstances  which  may  include  one  or 
more  of  the  following  events— 

"(1)  receipt  of  notice  of  foreclosure  or 
intent  to  foreclose: 

"(11)  failure  of  the  farm  to  return  a  profit 
during  the  preceding  12  months; 

"(ill)  entry  of  the  farmer  into  bankruptcy 
proceedings; 

"(Iv)  failure  or  inability  of  the  fanner  to 
obtain  operating  capital  necessary  to  contin- 
ue operations; 

"(V)  failure  or  inability  to  make  payments 
on  loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  agricul- 
tural real  estate;  or 

"(vl)  farmer's  total  debts  exceed  70  per- 
cent of  total  assets. 

"(B)  Individuals  who  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  leave  farming  or  ranching  as 
their  primary  occupation  because  of  unfa- 
vorable debt  to  asset  ratio  as  defined  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(C)  Individuals  displaced  from  agricul- 
ture-related businesses  and  industries,  in- 
cluding farm  workers,  who  have  been  dis- 


placed or  adversely  affected  by  the  declin- 
ing agricultural  economy. 

"(D)  Individuals  and  their  immediate  fam- 
ilies who  are  attempting  to  continue  farm- 
ing or  ranching,  but  whose  ability  to  do  so  is 
threatened  because  of  one  or  more  factors 
lisied  in  paragraph  (SKA). 

'Ve)  Activities  and  services  which  may  be 
provided  under  an  approved  plan  may  in- 
clude the  following— 

'HA)  assistance  in  the  evaluation  of  finan- 
cial condition  and  in  the  preparation  of  fl- 
na|)cial  plans: 

'1(B)  assistance  in  managing  temporary 
cri^.  including  psychological  and  mental 
he^th  counseling; 

'XO  vocational  evaluation.  Including  basic 
skills  and  literacy  evaluation,  counseling, 
and  remediation; 

'(D)  credit  and  legal  counseling,  including 
faitner/lender  mediation  services: 

tE)  Job  search  assistance,  including  train- 
ing in  Job  seeking  skills; 

"tP)  entrepreneurial  training; 

"(G)  specific  skill  training,  including  on- 
the-job  training  and  customized  training  in 
cooperation  with  potential  employers;  and 

"IH)  support  services  required  to  enable 
eligible  individuals  to  participate  in  pro- 
gr^ns,  including  transportation,  health 
cane,  dependent  care,  meals,  temporary  shel- 
ter, and  other  reasonable  sutisistence  allow- 
ances: tuition,  fees,  books,  and  expenses  as- 
sociated with  training,  and  up  to  one-half  of 
wages  paid  to  an  eligible  individual  during 
on  the  Job  training. 

"C7)  Services  provided  under  this  subsec- 
tioB  shall  supplement  services  and  activities 
provided  under  other  titles  and  statutes  es- 
tablished to  assist  dislocated  workers  and 
un4er  other  programs  assisting  this  target 
population. 

"(8)  To  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  States 
participating  in  this  demonstration  are  en- 
coi|raged  to  provide  a  comprehensive  set  of 
serrices  to  eligible  individuals  at  a  single 
sit^. 

("PROPOSALS  rOR  FINAMCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  353.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  financial 
assistance  provided  under  section  352,  the 
SeiTetary  is  authorized  to  provide  services 
of  jthe  type  described  in  parts  C  and  D 
unger  proposals  for  financial  assistance. 
Proposals  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
pant  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary, 
wh^  shall  consult  in  a  timely  fashion  with 
thel  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the 
protject  described  in  the  proposal  is  to  oper- 
ate; 

"lb)  With  respect  to  multistate  projects 
(otlter  than  projects  established  under  sec- 
352).  the  proposal  shall  be  submitted  by 
Governor  of  one  State  and  shall  include 
concurrence  of  the  Governor  or  Gover- 
of  each  of  the  other  SUtes  in  which 
project  is  to  operate. 

|c)  Any  proposal  for  financial  assistance 
ler  this  part  shall  contain  evidence  of 
lew,  or  timely  availability  for  review,  by 
local  private  industry  council  or  councils 
in  the  project  is  to  operate  within  one  or 
e  service  delivery  areas  served  by  such 
icil  or  councils.  Multistate  proposals,  in- 
duAry-wide  proposals,  projects  with  Indian 
tribal  entities,  and  funds  allotted  by  the 
Se«-etary  under  section  352(b)  shall  not  be 
subtject  to  this  requirement. 

"(d)  Any  proposal  under  this  section 
which  is  intended  to  provide  services  to  a 
sub  stantlal  number  of  members  of  a  labor 
orgmlzation  shall  be  submitted  only  after 
cor  sultation,  or  timely  availability  for  con- 
suli  ation,  with  such  labor  organization.  Any 
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such  proposal  shall  contain  evidence  of  such 
consultation  or  availability.". 

SK<:.  192.  il«IH  HANK.S. 

(a)  AWENDMENT.— Title  V  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end(  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"STATE  JOB  BAMK  STSTEMS 

"Ssc.  BOS.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  shaU  carry 
out  the'  purposes  of  this  section  with  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  for 
any  fisciil  year. 

"(2)  Ifhere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  tSO.OOO.OOO  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  The  SecreUry  shall  make  such  sums 
available  through  the  United  Stetes  Em- 
ployment Service  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  Job  bank  systems  in  each 
State.  Sluch  systems  shall  be  designed  to  use 
computerized  electronic  data  processing  and 
telecommunications  systems  for  such  pur- 
poses a^ 

"(1)  identifying  Job  openings  and  referring 
Jobseekfrs  to  Job  openUigs.  with  continual 
updating  of  such  information; 

"(2)  providing  information  on  occupation- 
al supply*  and  demand:  and 

"(3)  Ionization  of  such  systems  by  career 
information  delivery  systems  (including 
career  ct>unseling  programs  in  schools). 

"(c)  Wherever  possible,  computerized  data 
systemsj^  developed  with  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  be  capable  of  utilizing 
software  compatible  with  other  systems  (In- 
cluding management  information  systems 
and  unemployment  insurance  and  other 
income  maintenance  programs)  used  in  the 
administration  of  employment  and  training 
programs.  In  developing  such  systems,  spe- 
cial consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
advice  ind  recommendations  of  the  State 
occupational  information  coordinating  com- 
mittees (established  under  section  422(b)  of 
the  Cart  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act),  ai^  other  users  of  such  systems  for 
the  various  purposes  described  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.". 

(b)  C^iERicAL  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  504  the 
following: 

"Sec.  50fi.  SUte  Job  bank  systems.". 
sEf.  isxjniniics. 

(a)  Qata  on  Displaced  Farmers  and 
Ranchers.— Section  462  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)(1);  The  SecreUry  shall  develop,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  SecreUry  of  Agricul- 
ture, statistical  daU  relating  to  permanent 
dislocation  of  farmers  and  ranchers  due  to 
farm  and  ranch  failures.  Among  the  daU  to 
be  included  are— 

'"(A)  t  le  number  of  such  farm  and  ranch 
failures: 

"(B)  tl  >e  number  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
displace  I; 

"(C)  ttie  location  of  the  affected  farms 
and  ran<  hes; 

"(D)  ttie  types  of  farms  and  ranches  in- 
volved; s  nd 

'"(E)  (he  Identification  of  farm  family 
memberi.  including  spouses,  and  farm  work- 
ers wori^ng  the  equivalent  of  a  full-time  job 
on  the  ^arm  who  are  dislocated  by  such 
farm  an4  ranch  failures. 

"(2)  The  SecreUry  shall  publish  a  report 
based  uiton  such  daU  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  end  of  each  calendar  year.  Such 
report  oiall  Include  a  comparison  of  daU 
conUinc  d  therein  with  daU  currently  used 
by  the  1  lureau  of  Labor  SUtlstics  in  deter- 


mining the  Nation's  annual  employment 
and  unemployment  rates  and  an  analysis  of 
whether  farmers  and  ranchers  are  being 
adequately  counted  in  such  employment 
sUtistics.  Such  report  shall  also  include  an 
analysis  of  alternative  methods  for  reducing 
the  adverse  effects  of  displacements  of 
farmers  and  ranchers,  not  only  on  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  or  rancher,  but  on  the  sur- 
rounding community.". 

(b)  Failure  To  Provide  Internationally 
Rbcocnized  Worker  Rights.- (1)  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  conduct  a  study,  in 
consulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  to 
Identify  the  extent  to  which  countries  rec- 
ognize and  enforce,  and  the  producers  fail 
to  comply  with,  internationally  recognized 
worker  rights.  A  report  on  the  study  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  biennially. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated (5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  contractual  or 
other  appropriate  agreements  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  the  purtjose  of  monitoring 
activities,  studies,  and  information  gather- 
ing which  will  enable  trade  unions  abroad  to 
provide  Information  and  comments  to  inter- 
national organizations  and  other  bodies  on 
their  respective  governments'  compliance 
with  Internationally  recognized  worker 
rlghU. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "interna- 
tionally recognized  worker  rights"  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  the  right  of  association: 

(B)  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively; 

(C)  the  right  to  be  free  from  the  use  of 
any  form  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor: 

(D)  a  minimum  age  for  the  employment  of 
children;  and 

(E)  accepUble  conditions  of  work  with  re- 
spect to  minimum  wages,  maximum  hours 
of  work,  and  occupational  safety  and 
health. 

(c)  Additional  Studies.— The  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy  shall 
conduct  research  related  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  Such  research  shall  include  ex- 
aminations of — 

( 1 )  the  role  of  the  employment  services  In 
Implementing  programs  to  enhance  services 
provided  under  this  title,  and 

(2)  alternative  techniques  for  managing 
production  cutbacks  without  permanently 
reducing  workforces. 

A  report  on  the  research  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  18  montlis  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  S§4.  EKKECTIVE  DATE. 

This  title  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1987,  or  upon  the  date  of  enactment,  which- 
ever is  later,  except  that  the  amendments  to 
title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  and  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

TITLE  V— AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

Subtitle  A— Improvement  of  Agricultural  Trade 

Policy  and  Market  Development  Activities 

CHAPTER  1— DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURE  OPERATIONS 

SEC.  S*l.  PURPOSE  OP  CHAPTER. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture— 

(1)  in  agricultural  trade  policy  formula- 
tion and  implemenUtlon;  and 


(2)  in  assisting  United  SUtes  agricultural 
producers  to  participate  in  international  ag- 
ricultural trade: 

by  strengthening  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related  enti- 
ties. 

SM'.  IMX.  KI';(>K(;AN|y.ATI(>N  EVAI.HA'nON. 

The  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  shall  evalu- 
ate the  reorganization  proposal  recommend- 
ed by  the  National  Commission  on  Agricul- 
tural Trade  and  Export  Policy  and  other 
proposals  to  improve  current  management 
of  international  and  trade  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  To  assist  the 
SecreUry  in  the  evaluation,  the  Secretary 
shall  appoint  a  private  sector  advisory  com- 
mittee of  not  less  than  4  members,  who 
shall  be  appointed  from  among  individuals 
representing  farm  and  commodity  organiza- 
tions, market  development  cooperator  orga- 
nizations, and  agribusiness.  The  SecreUry 
shall  report  the  findings  of  the  evaluation 
to  Congress,  together  with  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  the  private  sector  advi- 
sory committee,  not  later  than  April  30, 
1988. 

SEC.  sm.  AITIIORI7.ATION  OF  AnDITIONAI,  APPRO- 
HKIATION.S. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  addition  to 
any  sums  otherwise  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  any  provision  of  law  other  than 
this  section.  $22,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
$27,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  $32,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1989.  and  $32,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  of  which- 

(1)  in  each  such  fiscal  year,  $4,500,000 
shall  be  for  expansion  of  the  agricultural  at- 
tache' service; 

(2)  in  each  such  fiscal  year,  $1,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  expansion  of  International 
trade  policy  activities  of  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service: 

(3)  in  each  such  fiscal  year,  $2,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  enhancement  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  worldwide  market  in- 
formation system:  and 

(4)  $15,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
$20,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988,  $25,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  and  $25,000,000  in  fiscal 
1990  shall  be  for  expanded  foreign  market 
development. 

SKC.    3«1.    INCRKASKI)    kVTHi\W/M.n    PERSONNEL 
IJiVEI. 

(a)  In  General.- To  ensure  that  the  agri- 
cultural export  programs  of  the  United 
SUtes  are  carried  out  in  an  effective 
manner,  the  authorized  number  of  person- 
nel for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  not  be 
less  than  900  full-time  employees  during 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987  through  1990. 

(b)  Sense  op  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  personnel  ceiling  provid- 
ed for  In  subsection  (a)  will— 

(1)  permit  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice to  effectively  carry  out  its  current  pro- 
gram and  support  activities.  Including  pro- 
grams esUbUshed  under  the  Agri(niltural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.).  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431). 
and  title  XI  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  (P.L.  99-198:  99  SUt.  1465-1503);  and 

(2)  provide  resources  for  other  activities  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  as  author- 
ized in  this  title. 

SEC.  Mi.  »»TABI.ISHMKNr  OF  AN  Or>'ICK  It)  IM<»NI- 
"ntR  TRAOE  PKAC-nCEM. 

(a)  E^stabliskmznt  WrmiN  the  Depart- 
ment OF  Agriculture.- The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  esUbllsh  an  office  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 


the  duties  described  in  subsection  (b)  under 
the  direction  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture for  International  Affairs  and  C^om- 
modlty  Programs. 

(b)  Duties.— The  office  established  under 
subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  continuously  monitor  and  study  trade 
practices  carried  out  by  other  countries  to 
promote  the  export  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  products: 

(2)  prepare  every  six  months  an  analysis, 
by  country  and  commodity  or  product,  on 
quantiUtive  import  restrictions,  trade  bar- 
riers, and  other  policies  and  practices  of  for- 
eign governments  affecting  exports  of 
United  SUtes  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  and  on  any  reductions  in  such  re- 
strictions, barriers,  policies,  and  practices 
since  the  last  report  under  this  paragraph: 
and 

(3)  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
every  six  monttis  a  report  of  the  informa- 
tion It  has  developed  under  this  subsection. 

(c)  Submissions  by  the  Secretary.— <1) 
Within  15  days  after  receiving  a  report 
under  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  submit  such  report  to  the  com- 
mittees listed  in  paragraph  (2),  together 
with  information  regarding  the  level  of  sub- 
sidles  provided  by  other  countries  and  the 
United  SUtes  to  promote  the  export  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products. 

(2)  Items  described  under  paragraph  (I) 
shall  be  submitted  to— 

(A)  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate:  and 

(B)  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives. 

(3)  In  addition,  the  SecreUry  shall  submit 
such  report  to  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Rep- 
resenUtlve  for  use  In  preparing  the  analysis 
and  estimate  required  by  section  ISKbKI) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  \3S.C. 
2241(bKl». 

SEC.  5M.  ESTAKIJSHMENT  OK  AN  OPPICK  TO  PRO- 
VII>K  ASSISTANCE  TO  VICTIMS  OF 
I  NKAIR  TRADE  PRAtTICES. 

(a)  Establishment  Within  the  Depart- 
ment OF  Agriculture.— The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  esUblish  an  office  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
the  duties  described  in  subsection  (b)  under 
the  direction  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture for  International  Affairs  and  Com- 
modity Programs. 

(b)  Duties.— The  office  esUblished  under 
sut>section  (a)  shall  take  the  following  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  United  States  citizens 
and  organizations  damaged  by  unfair  agri- 
cultural trade  practices  and  policies: 

(1)  The  Office  shall  provide  to  such  per- 
sons such  assistance  as  the  Under  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  in  the  development 
of  cases  before— 

(A)  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive; 

(B)  the  International  Trade  Commission: 

(C)  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Commerce: 

(D)  the  Court  of  International  Trade:  and 

(E)  any  other  similar  agency. 

(2)  The  Office  shall  provide  and  update 
information  to  such  persons  regarding  the 
incidence  and  severity  of  such  practices  and 
policies. 

(3)  The  Office  shall  Inform  such  persons 
of  any  adverse  effect  on  them  caused  by 
such  practices  and  policies  of  which  such 
persons  are  not  aware. 
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Uon  relating  to  such  unfair  trade  practices 
and  the  effects  of  such  practices  to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies,  together  with  a 
reeommendation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  regard  to  the  need  for  action,  if 
any,  to  addrea  such  unfair  trade  practices. 

(B)  On  receipt  of  such  information  and 
recommendation,  the  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Aviculture  with  regard  to  what  actions,  if 
any.  will  be  initiated  and  the  reasons  for 
such  actions  or  for  not  taking  any  action. 

(S)  The  Office  shall  coordinate  its  work 
with  the  activities  of  the  Trade  Remedy  As- 
sistance Office  established  under  section  339 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

<c)  RgpoRT.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  include,  in  the  reports  described  in  sec- 
tion S05<c).  reports  of  the  assistance  provid- 
ed under  this  secticxi. 

SEC     S«7.     LONG-TBRM     AGRICIILTIIRAL     TRADK 
SnUTBGY  REPORTS. 

(a)  Prkparation:  Mattos  To  Be  Incldd- 
BD.— <1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
prepare  annually,  and  the  President  shall 
submit  together  with  the  budget  for  each 
fiscal  year,  a  Long-Term  Agricultural  Trade 
Strategy  Report  establishing  recommended 
policy  goals  for  United  States  agricultural 
trade  and  exports,  and  recommended  levels 
of  spertding  on  international  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  1-year, 
5-year,  and  10-year  periods,  beginning  on 
October  1  of  such  fiscal  year.  In  preparing 
each  such  report,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative to  ensure  that  the  report  is  coordi- 
nated with  the  annual  national  trade  policy 
agenda  for  the  fiscal  year  involved  prepared 
under  section  102  of  this  Act.  Each  such 
report  shall  include  the  following: 

(A)  Findings  with  respect  to  trends  in  the 
comparative  position  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  in  the  export  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products,  organized 
by  major  commodity  group  and  including  a 
comparative  analysis  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  such  commodities  and  products. 

(B)  Findings  with  respect  to  new  develop- 
ments in  research  conducted  by  other  coun- 
tries that  may  affect  the  competitiveness  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products. 

(C)  Findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  movement  in  nonmarket 
economies  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  products. 

(D)  As  appropriate,  the  agricultural  trade 
goals  for  each  agricultural  commodity  and 
value-added  product  produced  in  the  United 
States  for  the  period  Involved,  expressed  in 
both  physical  volume  and  monetary  value. 

(E)  Recommended  Federal  policy  and  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  agricultural  trade  goals. 

(F)  Recommended  levels  of  Federal  spend- 
ing on  international  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  meet 
the  agricultural  trade  goals. 

(G)  Recommended  levels  of  Federal 
spending  on  programs  and  activities  of  agen- 
cies other  than  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  meet  the  agricultural  trade  goals. 

(H)  Recommended  long-term  strategies 
for  growth  in  agricultural  trade  and  ex- 
I>orts— 

(1)  taking  into  account  United  States  com- 
petitiveness, trade  negotiations,  and  inter- 
national monetary  and  exchange  rate  poli- 
cies; and 

(ii)  including  specific  recommendations 
with  respect  to  export  enhancement  pro- 
grams (including  credit  programs  and 
export  payment-in-kind  programs),  market 


tural  and  economic  development  assistance 
activities  needed  to  implement  suchstrate- 
■es. 

1(2)  Provisions  of  each  Long-Term  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Strategy  Report  that  relate  to 
rfeconunended  levels  of  spending  on  interna- 
tional activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  shall  be 
tt«ated  as  the  President's  aimual  budget 
submission  to  Congress  for  such  programs 
fi>r  such  fiscal  year,  and  shall  be  submitted 
i^  addition  to  the  budget  request  for  other 
Ik^grams  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

(3)  The  I^resident  shall  include  in  each 
Long-Term  Agricultural  Tr.ide  Strategy 
Report  recommendations  for  such  changes 
in  legislation  governing  international  pro- 
graxns  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
are  required  to  meet  the  long-term  goals  es- 
tablished in  the  Report. 

1(b)  IDENTIFICATIOH  OF  CHAHGBS  THAT  MAY 

Previous  Reports.— The  President, 
each  succeeding  annual  Long-Term  Agri- 
Itural  Trade  Strategy  Report  after  the 
first  such  report,  shall  identify  any  recom- 
mendations in  such  report  that  might 
lAodify  the  long-term  policy  contained  in 
spy  previous  such  report. 

Sm.  nKPARTMENT  OK  A(;RI11TI,TIIRK  IX)N- 
TRA(T  AlimOKITY  l'X>R  INniVIOVAI.S 
ABROAD. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  con- 
it  with  individuals  outside  the  United 
States  for  personal  services  to  be  performed 
outside  the  United  States.  Such  individuals 
^all  not  be  regarded  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  under  any  law. 
including  any  law  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
a/X:  3W.  COOPKRATOR  or4;anizations. 
I  (a)  Sense  op  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  foreign  market  develop- 
ment cooperator  program  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  activities  of  individual 
I  Dreign  market  cooperator  organizations. 
I  lave  been  among  the  most  successful  and 
<  ost-ef fective  means  to  achieve  the  objective 
4f  expanded  United  States  agricultural  ex- 
erts. Congress  reaffirms  its  strong  support 
^f  the  program  and  of  the  cooperator  orga- 
nizations. The  Administrator  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  and  the  private  sector 
Should  work  together  to  ensure  that  the 
irogram.  and  the  activities  of  cooperator  or- 
ganizations, are  expanded  in  the  future. 
T  (b)  Commodities  for  Cooperator  Organi- 
fATioNS.- (1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
iiay  make  available  to  cooperator  organiza- 
lions  agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Con>oration.  for  use  by 
9uch  cooperators  in  projects  designed  to 
Expand  markets  for  United  States  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products. 

(2)  Commodities  made  available  to  coop- 

i!rator  organizations  under  this  subsection 

I  ihall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  in  lieu  of. 

unds  appropriated  for  market  development 

ictivities  of  such  cooperator  organizations. 

(c)  Use  of  Fdnds  and  Commodities  in  De- 
fending Certain  Countervailing  Duty  Ac- 
rioNS.— Section  1124  of  the  Food  Security 
\ct  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  1736s)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b), 
striking  out  "Funds"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
3),  funds";  and 

(2)  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  of  subeec- 
,ion  (b)  the  following: 

"(3)  Funds  or  commodities  made  available 
Tor  use  under  this  section  shall  be  used  by 
Lhe  Secretary  to  assist  organizations  consist- 


ing of  producers  or  processors  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities,  in  such 
amounts  as  determined  to  represent  reason- 
able eKpenses  incurred  by  them,  in  defend- 
ing countervailing  duty  actions  Instituted 
after  January  1,  1986,  in  foreign  countries 
to  offeet  the  t>enefits  of  the  agricultural 
programs  provided  for  under  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  or  this  Act.  In  no  event  may 
such  assistance  exceed  $500,000  for  the  de- 
fense '  of  any  one  countervailing  duty 
action .". 

srx.  SI ».  aKNSK  or  aiNCREss-iJtNO  grant  col- 
\.va:ks  and  universities. 
It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  luid  grant  colleges  and  universities  (as 
defined  in  section  1404(10)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teachling  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3103(10))  should  encourage  the  study  and 
careeij  objective  of  intemationaJ  marketing 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  products; 

(2)  because  marketing  complements  pro- 
duction, international  agricultural  market- 
ing spiecialists  are  needed  in  a  globally  com- 
petitive world;  and 

(3)  enhanced  foreign  marketing  of  United 
Stated  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts will  help  relieve  stress  in  the  rural 
econopiy. 

R  2— RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
ETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  RE- 
ID  PROVISIONS 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  TRADE  NEGO- 
TIATIONS. 

Thei  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  provide 
technical  services  to  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  on  matters  pertaining 
to  agricultural  trade  and  with  respect  to 
international  negotiations  on  issues  related 
to  agricultural  trade. 

SKC.  Sfet  REPOKTINt;  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI- 
I  CULTURE. 

(a)  Report  on  Export  Credit  and  Other 
Tradr  Assistance.— Not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1987,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  feubmit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affain  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  I\>restry  of  the  Senate  on  the  use  of  au- 
thoriliies  established  under  the  Food  for 
Peac^  Act  of  1966  (7  UJ5.C.  1707a  et  seq.), 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et 
seq.),  {section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  k7  U.S.C.  1431).  and  the  Commodity 
Oedit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
714  et  seq.)  to  provide  intermediate  credit  fi- 
nancing and  other  trade  assistance  for  the 
establishment  of  facilities  in  importing 
countlries  to— 

(1)  improve  the  handling,  marketing,  proc- 
essin|.  storage,  and  distribution  of  imported 
agricultural  commodities  and  products; 

(2)  increase  livestock  production  to  en- 
hance! the  demand  for  United  States  feed 
grain  s;  and 

(3)  increase  markets  for  United  States 
livestock  and  livestock  products. 

(b)  Annual  Reporting  on  Certain  Pro- 
grams.—(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
after  iconsultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
shall  i  report  annually  to  Congress  on  the 
exteiit  that  food  aid  and  agriculturally-re- 
lated! foreign  economic  assistance  programs 
of  the  previous  year,  other  than  direct  feed- 
ing or  emergency  food  aid  programs,  that 
are  administered  by  Federal  agencies  or  by 
nongpvemmental  entities  serve  direct 
market  development  objectives  for  United 


States  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts. 

(2)  The  programs  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(I)  include— 

(A)  programs  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  UJ5.C.  1691  et  seq.); 

(B)  programs  under  section  416  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  and 
the  Food  for  Progress  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C. 
17360);  and 

(C)  technical  and  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

SEC  SIX  STUDY  OP  CANADIAN  WHEAT  IMPORT  LI- 
CENSING REQl'IREMENTS. 

(a)  Findings.- Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Canadian  importers  of  wheat  or  prod- 
ucts containing  a  minimum  of  25  percent 
wheat  (except  packaged  wheat  products  for 
retail  sale)  from  the  United  States  must 
obtain  import  licenses  from  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board; 

(2)  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  requires 
such  importers  of  United  States  wheat  and 
wheat  products  to  prove  that  the  wheat  or 
wheat  products  to  be  imported  are  not  read- 
ily available  in  Canada  before  issuance  of  an 
import  license,  and  therefore,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  such  licenses  are  not  granted 
by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board; 

(3)  the  licensing  requirements  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Wheat  Board's  import  licensing  pro- 
gram result  in  a  nontariff  trade  barrier  on 
the  importation  of  United  States  wheat  and 
wheat  products;  and 

(4)  Canada  is  a  member  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and,  under 
such  agreement,  member  countries  should 
eliminate  import  licensing  programs  that 
operate  as  nontariff  trade  barriers. 

(b)  Study.— To  assess  the  effect  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Wheat  Board's  import  licensing  pro- 
gram referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  on  wheat 
producers,  processors,  and  exporters  in  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board's  import  licensing  program  to 
determine — 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  licensing 
requirements  of  the  Canadian  Wheat 
Board's  import  licensing  program;  and 

(2)  the  estimated  effect  of  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board's  import  licensing  program  in 
reducing  exports  of  United  States  wheat 
and  wheat  products  to  Canada. 

(c)  Report.— (1)  Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  under  sut>section  (b)  to  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative. 

(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  results 
of  the  study  are  submitted,  as  required 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  and  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  shall 
consult  with  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  on  the  status  of  efforts  by  the  Trade 
Representative  to  negotiate  the  elimination 
of  such  Canadian  licensing  requirements. 

Subtitle  B^Agriculturml  Export  Enhancement 

SEC  Ul.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS-EXPORT  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should— 

(I)  allow  more  foreign  countries  to  become 
eligible  for  the  export  enhancement  pro- 
gram established  under  section  1127  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  1736v); 


(2)  establish  a  system  to  reward  foreign 
governments  that  eliminate  trade  barriers; 
and 

(3)  fully  fund— 

(A)  the  export  enhancement  program  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(B)  the  program,  known  as  the  Export 
Credit  Guarantee  Program  (GSM-102). 
under  which  the  Conunodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration guarantees  the  repayment  of  credit 
extended  on  terms  of  up  to  3  years  in  con- 
nection with  the  export  sale  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts; 

(C)  the  program  authorized  by  section 
4(b)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  (7 
U.S.C.  I707a(b)),  known  as  the  Intermediate 
Export  Credit  Sales  Program  (GSM-103). 
under  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration finances  export  sales  of  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  on 
credit  terms  of  more  than  3  years  but  not 
more  than  10  years;  and 

(D)  the  targeted  export  assistance  pro- 
gram established  under  section  1124  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  1736s). 

sec:.  .S22.  EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT  PRCNiRAM 
UNDER  SE(TH)N  1127  OF  THE  «K)D 
SECURITY  AtT  OK  ISIC>. 

(a)  Priorities.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
1127  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7 
U.S.C.  1736V)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  immediately  after  paragraph 
(2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  may.  to  the  extent  that  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof  are  to  be 
provided  to  foreign  purchasers  during  any 
fiscal  year,  give  priority  to  all  interested  for- 
eign purchasers  who — 

"(A)  have  traditionally  purchased  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof;  and 

"(B)  continue  to  purchase  such  commod- 
ities and  the  products  thereof  on  an  annual 
basis  in  quantities  equal  to  the  level  of  pur- 
chases in  a  previous  representative  period;"; 
and 

(2)  redesignating  paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (4).  (5).  and  (6).  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  EIXTENSioN.— Subsection  (i)  of  section 
1 127  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7 
U.S.C.  1736v)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "1988"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1990";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "$1,500,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$2,500,000,000". 

(c)  Valuation  of  Commodities  Disbursed 
Under  the  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram.—Section  1127  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  1736v)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(j)  Tot  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  sut>section  (i).  the  value  of 
commodities  or  products  distributed  under 
this  section  shall  be  determined  by  using 
the  market  value  of  such  commodities  or 
products  at  the  time  of  distribution.". 

SEC  S».  SENSE  OK  CX>NGRESS— IMPI.EMENTA'nON 
OK  SECTIONS  1129  AND  ll«7  OF  THE 
KOtID  SECURITY  A(T  OK  l»K5. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  in  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  barter  programs  in  ex- 
panding agricultural  trade,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  expedite  the  im- 
plementation of  sections  1129  and  1167  of 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  relating  to 
the  l>arter  of  agricultural  commodities. 

SEC  »4.  EXTENSION  OF  BANKS  l-X)R  COOPERA- 
TIVES AUTHORITY  TO  FINANCE 
TRANSACTIONS  OF  C(K>PERA11VES. 

Section  4.20  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971  (12  U.S.C.  2208)  is  amended  by— 


( 1 )  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  striking  out  "(l)";  and 

(B)  striking  out  ".  and  (2)  section  3.7(b) 
authorizing  the  financing  of  certain  domes- 
tic or  foreign  entities  in  connection  with  the 
import  or  export  activities  of  cooperatives 
which  are  borrowers  from  the  banks  for  co- 
operatives."; and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  striking  out 
"either  provision"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  provisions". 

SEC.  KU.  EXPORT  SALES  OF  <;OVERNMENT  ST(K:K8 
AT  SUBSIDIZED  PRICES. 

Section  1203  of  the  Agriculture  and  Food 
Act  of  1981  (7  U.S.C.  17361)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c).  striking  out  "special 
standby  export  subsidy  program"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "programs"; 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c)  as  sut>section  (d):  and 

(3)  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

""(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  take  all  fea- 
sible steps  to  cause  the  exportation,  at  com- 
petitive world  prices,  of  basic  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United  States. 
To  achieve  such  goal,  the  Secretary,  if  nec- 
essary, shall  subsidize  the  price  of  exporting 
any  basic  agricultural  commodity  that  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  or  has  acquired 
under  any  price  support  loan  program  au- 
thorized by  law.  The  aggregate  value  of  any 
subsidy  provided  under  this  sut>section  with 
respect  to  such  commodity  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of — 

""(A)  the  cost  to  the  Government  that 
would  result  from  acquiring  (under  price 
support  loan  activities)  but  not  selling  such 
commodity,  including  the  costs  of  transpor- 
tation, storage,  and  maintenance  of  quality 
incurred  in  connection  with  retaining  such 
conunodity;  and 

•"(B)  the  increase  in  tax  revenue  to  the 
United  States  arising  from  the  growth  in 
the  gross  national  product  that  would  result 
from  the  export  sale  of  such  commodity,  as 
estimated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  "basic  agricultural  commodity'  has  the 
meaning  given  it  in  section  408(c)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1428(c)).". 

SEC  UC  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS— JAPANESE  BEEP 
MARKET. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  Japanese  trade  barriers  result  in  a  con- 
tinuous and  increasingly  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  for  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  United  States  maintains  a  relative- 
ly open  and  free  trade  policy  for  imports  of 
Japanese  goods  and  services; 

(3)  Japan  maintains  unreasonably  low 
quotas  on  imports  of  United  States  beef 
that  are  not  consistent  with  Japan's  inter- 
national obligations; 

(4)  in  August  1984.  Japan  and  the  United 
States  signed  a  4-year  beef  agreement  that 
provides  for  an  annual  increase  of  only  6.900 
metric  tons  of  Japanese  t>eef  imports,  and 
includes  a  provision  for  the  immediate  and 
meaningful  liberalization  of  the  Japanese 
market  for  trade  in  beef  from  the  United 
States; 

(5)  if  the  remaining  import  quotas  were 
eliminated,  the  United  States  could  supply  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  Japanese  beef 
market  due  to  the  strong  comparative  ad- 
vantage of  the  United  States  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beef; 

(6)  the  United  States  cattle-raising  indus- 
try has  not  been  profitable  since  1980; 

(7)  the  current  beef  agreement  with  Japan 
expires  on  March  31.  1988,  and  negotiations 
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for  another  acreement  wOl  begin  this  year. 
and 

(8)  even  with  the  beef  acreement.  Japa- 
nese Imports  of  United  SUtes  beef  fall  con- 
siderably short  of  the  mariiet's  free  trade 
potential. 

(b)  SmsK  OP  CoNoaBss.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive should  enter  Into  neROtlations  to  gain 
substantially  greater  access  for  United 
States  beef  to  the  Japanese  market: 

(2)  such  negotiations,  in  addition  to  mean- 
ingful market  access,  should  also  address 
the  high  Japanese  tariffs,  the  practices  of 
the  Japanese  Uvestock  Industry  Promotion 
Corporation,  and  the  means  through  which 
imported  beef  is  distributed  in  Japan;  and 

(3)  by  March  31.  1988.  if  Japan  does  not 
show  clear  evidence  that  it  is  engaging  in 
meaningful  liberalisation  in  its  market  for 
United  States  beef,  the  appropriate  United 
States  Government  officials  should  use  all 
available  and  appropriate  avenues,  including 
retaliation,  to  encourage  Japan  to  open  its 
market  to  United  States  beef  imports. 

SBC.    SZT.    SENSE    OF    CONGRESS— KOREA'S    BEEF 
MARKET. 

(a)  FniDiifGS.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  trade  balance  between  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  and  the  United  States  was 
$7,600,000,000  in  favor  of  Korea  in  1986: 

(2)  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  banned 
high  quality  beef  imports  since  May  1985: 

(3)  this  beef  import  ban  is  in  contraven- 
tion of  Korea's  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  obligations  and  impairs 
United  States  rights  under  such  agreement: 

(4)  Korea  imposes  an  unreasonably  high 
30  percent  ad  valorem  tariff  on  meat  prod- 
ucts; 

(5)  if  the  Korean  import  ban  were  re- 
moved, the  United  States  could  supply  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  Korean  beef  market: 
and 

(6)  the  United  States  cattle-raising  indus- 
try has  not  been  profitable  since  1980. 

(b)  Sknsb  op  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Republic  of  Korea  should  take  im- 
mediate action  to  fulfill  its  obligations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  and  permit  access  to  its  market 
by  United  States  beef  producers: 

(2)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive should  enter  into  negotiations  to  gain 
greater  access  to  the  Korean  market  for 
United  SUtes  beef: 

(3)  such  negotiations,  in  addition  to  great- 
er market  access,  also  should  address  the 
high  tariffs  set  by  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  means  by  which  imported  beef  is 
distributed  in  Korea:  and 

(4)  if  the  Republic  of  Korea  does  not  im- 
mediately show  clear  evidence  that  it  is  en- 
gaging in  meaningful  liberalization  in  its 
market  for  United  States  beef,  the  appropri- 
ate United  States  Government  officials 
should  use  all  available  and  appropriate  ave- 
nues, including  retaliation,  to  encourage  the 
Republic  of  Korea  to  open  its  market  to 
United  States  beef  imports. 

SaAtitle  C— AgriealtunU  Aid  and  Trade 
CHAPTER  I-FINDINGS 
SBC  Ul.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  United  States  agricultural  exports 
have  declined  by  more  than  40  percent  since 
1981.  from  $43,800,000,000  in  1981  to 
$26,300,000,000  in  1986: 

(2)  the  United  States  share  of  the  world 
market  for  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  has  dropped  by  28  percent  dtving 
the  last  5  years: 
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1 3)  for  the  first  time  in  IS  years,  the 
united  States  incurred  monthly  agricultural 
tr*de  deficits  in  1986: 

(4)  the  loss  of  $1,000,000,000  in  United 
States  agricultural  exports  causes  the  loss 
of  35.000  agricultural  Jobs  and  the  loss  of 
6(i000  nonagricultural  jobs: 

(5)  the  loss  of  agricultural  exports  threat- 
ens family  farms,  and  the  economic  well- 
being  of  rural  United  States: 

(6)  to  reverse  the  decline  of  agricultural 
ei^rts  and  improve  prices  for  farmers  and 
ratichers  in  the  United  States,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  agricultural  export  programs 
of  the  United  States  be  used  in  an  expedi- 
tious manner,  including  programs  estab- 
litfied  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
o^ent  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1^1  et  seq.).  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
r^ion  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714  et  seq.), 
and  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949(7U.S.C.  1431): 

(7)  greater  use  should  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  authorities  es- 
t^lished  under  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1M6  (7  U.S.C.  1707a  et  seq.).  the  Agricultur- 
al! Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1^4  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.),  section  416  of 
t^  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  UJS.C.  1431). 
a4d  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Cfiarter  Act  (7  U.S.C.  714  et  seq.)  to  provide 
intermediate  credit  financing  and  other  as- 
siftance  for  the  establishment  of  facilities  in 
importing  countries  to — 

(A)  improve  the  handling,  marketing, 
processing,  storage,  and  distribution  of  im- 
ported agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts: and 

[B)  increase  livestock  production  to  en- 
hance the  demand  for  United  States  feed 
giains: 

;8)   food   aid   and   export   assistance   pro- 
grams stimulate  economic  activity  in  devel- 
^ing  countries  and,  as  incomes  improve. 
!ts  improve  and  the  demand  for  and  abili- 
ty to  purchase  food  increases: 

private  voluntary  organizations  and  co- 
eratives  are  important  and  successful 
tners  in  our  food  aid  and  development 
and 
(10)  in  addition  to  meeting  humanitarian 
n^eds.  food  aid  used  in  sales  and  barter  pro- 
grams by  private  voluntary  organizations 
a^d  cooperatives— 

)(A)  provide  communities  with  health  care, 
ciedit  systems,  and  tools  for  development: 
a^d 

KB)  establish  the  infrastructure  that  is  es- 
sintial  to  the  expansion  of  markets  for 
V  nited  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
pftxlucts. 

CHAPTER  2— AGRICULTURAL  AID  AND 
TRADE  MISSIONS 

SI  :C.  332.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  chapter 

(1)  Administrator.— The  term  "Adminis- 
ti  ator"  means  the  Administrator  of  the 
^ency  for  International  E>evelopment. 

I (2)  Eligible  country.— The  term  "eligible 
country"  means  a  country  that  is  eligible 
u  nder  section  534. 

(3)  Mission.— The  term  "mission"  means 
agricultural  aid  and  trade  mission  estab- 

Ifched  under  section  533. 

(4)  United  states  agricultural  aid  and 
ifiADE  programs.— The  term  "United  States 
^Ticultural   aid   and   trade   programs"    in- 

0  udes — 
(A)  programs  established  under  titles  I 

sad  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 

1  701  et  seq.): 
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(B)  tpe  program  established  under  section 
416(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  M31(b)): 

(C)  the  agricultural  export  enhancement 
program  established  under  section  1127  of 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C. 
1736V  ):1 

(D)  tne  dairy  export  incentive  program  es- 
tablished imder  section  153  of  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1085  (IS  U.S.C.  713a-14): 

(E)  the  export  credit  guarantee  program 
(GSM-102)  established  under  section  5(f>  of 
the  Cotaunodlty  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act(iaU.S.C.  714c(f)): 

(F)  the  intermediate  export  credit  guaran- 
tee program  (GSM-103)  established  under 
section  4(b)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1966  (7IU.S.C.  1707a(b)):  and 

(G)  Other  agricultural  aid  and  trade  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  198$  (Public  Law  99-198).  by  the  Com- 
modity Oedit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1714  et  seq.).  or  by  other  applicable 
author  ities. 

SEC.    SSI.    agricultural    aid    AND   TRADE    MIS- 
SIONS. 

(a)  Cstablisrmeht.— Not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Administrator  shall  jointly 
establish  agricultural  aid  and  trade  missions 
to  eligible  countries  to  encourage  the  coun- 
tries to  participate  in  United  States  agricul- 
tural aid  and  trade  programs. 

(b)  doMPOsiTiON.— A  mission  to  an  eligible 
country  shall  be  composed  of — 

(1)  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Administrator,  re- 
spectively, and 

(2)  npt  less  than  3.  nor  more  than  6.  repre- 
sentatives of  market  development  coopera- 
tors.  private  voluntary  organizations,  and 
cooperktives.  appointed  jointly  by  the  Sec- 
retary I  of  Agriculture.  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Administrator, 

who  are  luiowledgeable  about  food  aid  and 
agricultural  export  programs,  as  well  as  the 
food  needs,  trade  potential,  and  economy  of 
the  eligible  country. 

(c)  Terms.— The  term  of  members  of  a 
mission  shall  terminate  on  submission  of 
the  report  required  under  section  536. 

(d)  OOMPENSATION  AND  TRAVEL  EXPENSES.— 

A  member  of  a  mission  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  if  not  otherwise  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  except  that 
a  member,  while  away  from  home  or  regular 
place  of  business  in  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices upder  this  chapter,  shall  be  allowed 
travel  j  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subBistence.  as  authorized  under  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 


SEC. 


REqUIRED  AND  ADDITIONAL  MISSIONS: 
ELIGIBLE  CXIUNTRIES. 

Required  Missions.— Missions  shall  be 
shed  and  completed— 
3t  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
ctment  of  this  Act.  in  7  countries 
in  accordance  with  the  criteria  in 
subsection  (c):  and 

(2)  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  in  8  additional  coun- 
tries Qhosen  in  accordance  with  such  crite- 
ria.    I 

(b)  Additional  Missions.— After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  missions  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (g).  a  mission  may  be  established  to  any 
foreign  country  chosen  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsection  (c). 


(c)  Critkhia.— The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Administrator  Jointly  shall 
select  foreign  countries  for  missions  under 
this  section  so  that — 

(1)  each  foreign  country  selected  repre- 
sents a  range  of  per  capita  income  levels  in 
the  low  to  middle  levels: 

(2)  each  such  foreign  country  is  eligible 
for  one  or  more  United  States  agricultural 
aid  and  trade  programs: 

(3)  priority  is  given  to  foreign  countries 
for  which  participation  in  United  States  aid 
and  trade  programs  would  be  mutually  ad- 
vantageous, taking  into  account  the  poten- 
tials for— 

(A)  economic  development  for  the  foreign 
country:  and 

(B)  increased  trade  opportunities  for  the 
United  States  through  the  establishment  of 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products:  and 

(4)  each  such  foreign  country  is  friendly 
to  the  United  States. 

SEC.  S3S.  FUNCTIONS. 

The  members  of  a  mission  to  an  eligible 
country  shall— 

(1)  meet  with  representatives  of  govern- 
ment agencies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
eligible  country,  as  well  as  commodity 
boards,  private  enterprises,  private  volun- 
tary organizations,  and  cooperatives  that 
operate  in  the  eligible  country,  to  assist  in 
planning  the  extent  to  which  United  States 
agricultural  aid  and  trade  programs  could 
be  used  in  a  mutually  beneficial  manner  to 
meet  the  food  and  economic  needs  of  the 
country; 

(2)  provide  technical  expertise  and  infor- 
mation to  representatives  of  government 
agencies  of  the  United  States  in  eligible 
countries  and  of  the  eligible  country  and 
private  organizations,  with  respect  to 
United  States  agricultural  aid  and  trade 
programs  and  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  and  other  assistance  available  to 
the  eligible  country  under  the  programs: 
and 

(3)  assist  in  obtaining  firm  commitments 
for- 

(A)  proposals  for  food  aid  programs;  and 

(B)  agreements  for  commodity  sales  under 
agricultural  export  programs. 

SEC.  53S.  MISSION  REPORTS. 

Not  later  than  60  dajrs  after  the  comple- 
tion of  a  mission  under  section  534,  the  mis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Administrator  a  report  that 
contains  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  mission  in  carrying  out  its  resptonsi- 
bilities  under  this  chapter. 

SEC.  S37.  PROGRESS  REPORTS. 

During  the  2-year  period  beginning  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Administrator  shall  jointly 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate,  quarterly  reports  on 
progress  made  in  implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  missions  reported  under 
section  636.  including  the  quantity  and 
dollar  value  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  shipped  to  eligi- 
ble countries  and  the  specific  development 
programs  undertaken  in  accordance  with 
this  chapter. 


SM'.  X».  USE  <»F  COMMODrrV  CREDIT  (XIRPOKA- 
T«»N. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  use  the 
facilities,  services,  authorities,  and  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  carry 
out  this  chapter. 
CHAPTER  3— TITLE  II  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480-. 

SECTION  4IS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACTT 

OF  l»4»-.  AND  THE  FOOD  FOR  PROGRESS 

PROGRAM. 

SEC,  $41.  TITLE  II— REP«>RTS  ON  8AIJH  AND 
BARTER  AND  USE  OF  i'X>iU:iGN  (HR- 
RENCV  PR«K-EKDS. 

Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1726)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  desig- 
nation; and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Not  later  than  February  15.  1988.  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  President  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  sales  and  barter,  and 
use  of  foreign  currency  proceeds,  under  this 
section  and  section  207  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  include  infor- 
mation on— 

"(1)  the  quantity  of  commodities  fur- 
nished for  such  sale  or  l>arter. 

"(2)  the  amount  of  funds  (including  dollar 
equivalents  for  foreign  currencies)  and 
value  of  services  generated  from  such  sales 
and  barter  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  how  such  funds  and  services  were 
used; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  foreign  currency  pro- 
ceeds that  were  used  under  agreements 
under  this  section  and  section  207  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  the  percentage  of 
the  quantity  of  all  (x>mmodities  and  prod- 
ucts furnished  under  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 207  in  such  fiscal  year  such  use  repre- 
sented: 

"(5)  the  President's  best  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  foreign  currency  proceeds  that 
will  be  used,  under  agreements  under  this 
section  and  section  207.  in  the  then  current 
fiscal  year  and  the  next  following  fiscal  year 
(if  all  requests  for  such  use  are  agreed  to), 
and  the  percentage  that  such  estimated  use 
represents  of  the  quantity  of  all  commod- 
ities and  products  that  the  President  esti- 
mates will  be  furnished  under  this  section 
and  section  207  in  each  such  fiscal  year; 

"(6)  the  effectiveness  of  such  sales,  barter, 
and  use  during  the  preceding  fiscal  yesir  in 
facilitating  the  distribution  of  commodities 
and  products  under  this  section  and  section 
207; 

"(7)  the  extent  to  which  such  sales. 
Ijarter.  or  uses— 

"(A)  displace  or  interfere  with  commercial 
sales  of  United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  pr(xiucts  that  otherwise  would  be 
made: 

"(B)  affect  usual  marketings  of  the  United 
States:  ^ 

"(C)  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  normal  patterns  of  trade 
with  friendly  countries:  or 

"(D)  discourage  local  production  and  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
countries  in  which  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts are  distributed  luider  this  title:  and 

"(8)  the  President's  recommendations,  if 
any.  for  changes  to  improve  the  conduct  of 
sales,  barter,  or  use  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion and  section  207.". 

SEC.    S4Z.   TfTLE    II— PERi(»DS    »^»R    REVIEW    AND 
COMMENT. 

Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1721  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 


"Sec.  208.  (a)  If  a  proposal  to  make  agri- 
cultural commodities  available  under  this 
title  is  submitted  by  a  nonprofit  voluntary 
agency  or  cooperative  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  appropriate  United  States  Govern- 
ment field  mission  or  if  a  proposal  to  make 
agricultural  commodities  available  to  a  non- 
profit voluntary  agency  or  cooperative  is 
submitted  by  the  United  States  Government 
field  mission,  a  response  to  that  proposal 
shall  be  provided  within  45  days  following 
submission  of  the  proposal.  The  response 
shall  detail  the  reasons  for  approval  or 
denial  of  the  proposal.  If  the  proposal  is 
denied,  the  response  shall  specify  the  condi- 
tions that  would  need  to  be  met  for  the  pro- 
posal to  be  approved. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  before  the  is- 
suance of  a  final  guideline  to  carry  out  this 
title,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  President 
shall— 

"(1)  provide  notice  of  the  proposed  guide- 
line to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  and  co- 
operatives that  participate  in  programs 
under  this  title,  and  other  interested  per- 
sons, that  the  proposed  guideline  is  avail- 
able for  review  and  comment: 

"(2)  make  the  proposed  guideline  avail- 
able, on  request,  to  the  agencies,  coopera- 
tives, and  others;  and 

"(3)  take  any  comments  received  into  con- 
sideration before  the  issuance  of  the  final 
guideline.". 

SEC.  543.  SECTION  4IS— EiJ(;iRI.E  COMMODITIES. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Section  416(b)(2KA)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1431(bK2)(A))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "grains."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "wheat,  rice,  feed  grains.";  and 

(2)  inserting  ".  and  the  products  thereof." 
after  "price  support  operations". 

(b)  Conporminc  Amkndmsmt. — Section 
4I6(bXI0KBKi)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431(bK10KBKi))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "grains."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "wheat,  rice,  feed  grains.". 

SEC.  .>44.  SECTION  41»-AVAILABIUTY  OF  COMMOD- 
ITIES. 

Section  416(bK3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  I431(bK3))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  If  eligible  commodities  are  made 
available  under  this  subsection  to  a  friendly 
country,  the  Secretary  shall  also  provide  an 
opportunity  to  nonprofit  and  voluntary 
agencies  and  cooperatives  to  obtain  such 
commodities  for  food  aid  programs  in  that 
country.". 

SEC.  >43.  SECnON  4IC— MUL-nVBAR  ACREEMENTB. 

Section  416(bM4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  I431(bK4))  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In 
agreements  with  recipients  of  eligible  com- 
modities under  this  subsection  (including 
nonprofit  and  voluntary  agencies  or  coop- 
eratives), subject  to  the  availability  of  com- 
modities each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  is 
encouraged  to  approve  multiyear  agree- 
ments to  make  agricultural  commodities 
available  for  distribution  or  sale  by  the  re- 
cipients if  the  agreements  otherwise  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection.". 

Si9t:.  S4«.  SECTION   4IS— FOREIGN   cnjRRENCY   USE 
AND  AL4^KAT10N  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Foreign  Cukrkhct  Uses.— Clause  (ii) 
of  section  416(bK7XD)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  143I(bX7XD)<U»  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(ii)  Foreign  currencies  generated  from 
partial  or  full  sales  or  barter  of  commodities 
by  a  nonprofit  and  voluntary  agency  or  co- 
operative may  be  used  i 
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,  store,  or  dMribute  acricul- 

,  to  earare  that  auch  oam- 

their  flinl  own  in  unble 

or  ottoeiwlwi  wihannr  the  ef fec- 

;  of  the  UK  of  mmmodlUcs  donated 

llili  iiilMH  tlTMi:  inil 

"(II)  Imiihiiifnl  ineame  icneration.  com- 

Bumity  dttftkuwcnt.  heoltta.  nutrition,  co- 

operattve  devdapnent,  or  atricultural  pro- 

■MBH.  or  otter  devdoiMiiental  ■ctiTltieB.''. 

(b)   AiUKamoa    RuvonBaans.— Section 
41«bMVXDMiU)  of  neh  Act  is  amended  by- 
(1)  striUnc  out  "S  percent"  and  inaertinc 
in  Ueu  thereof  "10  percent":  and 

(»  iiiMiiUnT  ".  or  the  twiwtmiim  tonnasc 
loquiied.  whichever  is  greater."  after  "fur- 

AND 

41«(bXt)  of  the  Acricultural  Act 
of  IMf  a  UJB.C  14»(bXS»  is  amended  by 
addkw  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowinr 
"<CXi)  If  a  proposal  to  make  eUdble  com- 
avaHaUe  under  this  subsection  is 
by  a  nonprofit  and  voluntary 
'  or  coopetative  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  appropriate  United  States  Govern- 
ment field  minrtirr  or  if  a  proposal  to  malie 
aoeh  eaaaoMMitties  available  to  a  nanprofit 
and  vohmtaiT  acenesr  or  cooperative  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States  Government 
Udd  iiilBilnn.  a  m^mw  to  that  proposal 
simn  be  provided  within  4B  days  foUowing 
of  the  proposaL  The  response 
detafl  the  reasons  fw  approval  or 
of  the  proposaL  If  the  proposal  is 
,  the  irapnnsr  shall  specify  the  condi- 
ttona  that  would  need  to  be  met  for  the  pro- 
poflsl  to  DC  SDorowda 

"(U)  Mot  later  than  30  days  before  the  is- 
soaaee  of  a  final  luideline  to  carry  out  this 
iiilmiHisi.  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  Secre- 
tary shall— 

**tl)  provide  notice  of  the  proposed  guide- 
Uiie  to  nonprofit  and  voluntary  acencies  and 
that  participate  in  programs 
this  snhafftinn.  and  other  interested 
that  the  proposed  guideline  is 
available  for  review  and  conunent; 

"(11)  make  the  proposed  guideline  avail- 
able, on  request,  to  the  agencies,  coopera- 
ttvca.  and  others;  and 

"(m)  take  any  comments  received  into 
CMislilnsHoii  before  the  issuance  of  the 
final  guideline.". 

tmc  MS.  sacnoN  4m— MiNimni  quantities  or 
BJCULB  aMmoomBL 
(a)  la  GfliBAi.— Section  416(bX10)  of  the 
Acricultural     Act     of      1949      (7      VS.C. 
14Sl(bX10))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  striking  out 
"19M"  and  taiserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1987": 


(2)  in  subparagraidi  (B)— 

(A)  striking  out  "500.000"  in  clause  (i)  and 
tawerting  in  lieu  thereof  "800.000":  and 

<B)  striking  out  "150.000"  in  cUuse  (U> 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "aoo.OOO". 

(b>  Arvaoraunow  RiQoiaaiisirr.— If  the 
increase  in  minimimt  metric  tonnsge  provid- 
ed by  the  amendments  made  in  subsection 
(a)  wfll  renlt  in  additional  budget  outlays 
for  a  fiscal  year,  such  incressed  tonnage 
may  not  be  provided  utUess  such  sdditi<mal 
outlays  are  provided  for  in  advance  in  an  ap- 
prapttation  Act. 
aaa  sml  hultiyk**  acreements  undkk  the 

rOOD  POK  PBOGKBSB  PBOCKAM. 

Section  1110  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
198S  (7  UJB.C.  17360)  is  amended  by- 

(1)  irrtf  sign  stint  sulMecticm  (k)  ss  subeec- 
ttonaKand 

(2)  inaerting  after  subsection  (J)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsectimi: 


1 


'tk)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  subject 
to  the  availability  of  commodities,  the  Presi- 
dent is  encouraged  to  approve  muIUyear 
sgteements  to  make  ooounodiUes  available 
fori  distribution  or  sale  by  the  recipienU  if 
the  agreements  otherwise  meet  the  require- 
m^U  of  this  section.". 

flaMMi  D— Weed  wmt  Woad  Piodacto 

HI.  DBVEUmW;  NARKIRS  VtMl  WOOD  AND 

WIMID  PMMNKTS  UNDKK  THE  SHOKT- 

mUl       AND       INTKRHKDIATE-TnUI 

EXPORT  CKRDtr  PWIGKAM8. 

k)  SHOKT-TKKIf  EZPOKT  CaSOIT.— SCCUon 

11^  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7 
U4.C.  1736t)  is  smcnded  by— 

(1)  in  sulMCCtion  (b).  inserting  ".  including 
wopd  and  processed  wood  products"  after 
"agricultural  commodities  and  tlie  products 
thireor':and 

(V)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

'td)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
teitn  'wood  and  processed  wood  products'  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to.  logs.  lumber 
(iMlards.  UmbN-.  millworiK.  molding,  flooring, 
siding),  veneer,  panel  products  (ply- 
particle  board,  and  fiberboard).  utiUty 
telephone  poles,  other  poles  and  posts, 
i  ties,  wood  pulp,  and  wood  chips.". 
>)  iHTsamBiATC-TBtM  ExroKT  C^asorr.— 
SeiUon  4(bXl)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1946  (7  V&C.  1707a(bXl))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"n>r  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
teitn  'agricultural  commodities'  includes 
wood  and  processed  wood  products,  ss  de- 
fined in  section  112S(d)  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985. ". 

su.  roKEST  PKonucrs  auiPETrnvK  mar- 

KEHNU  ACT  OF  l«a. 

(k)  Short  Titls.— This  section  may  be 
cit^  ss  the  "Forest  Products  Ckimpetitive 
Marketing  Act  of  1987". 

(p)  Fimtiws  Am  PuarosRS.— 

(1)  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  domestic 
foAest  products  industry  is  important  to  the 
wol-being  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
Stites: 

(B)  the  domestic  forest  products  industry 
has  a  significant  potential  for  expansion  in 
ba4h  domestic  and  foreign  markets; 

VPt  many  small-siaed  to  medium-sized 
foiest  products  firms  lack  the  tools  that 
would  enable  them  to  meet  the  increasing 
chkllenge  of  foreign  competition  in  domestic 
aiu^  foreign  markets;  and 

a))  a  new  cooperative  forest  products 
marketing  program  will  improve  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  United  States  forest 
products  industry. 

I)  The  purposes  of  this  section  are  to— 
L)  provifle  direct  technical  assistance  to 
United  States  forest  products  iixlustry 
iprove  marketing  activities; 
I)  provide  cost-share  grants  to  States  to 
>rt  State  and  regi<)nal  forest  products 
eting  programs;  and 
^)  target  assistance  to  smaU-sized  and 
m^um-sised  producers  of  solid  wood  and 
pritoeased  wood  products,  including  pulp. 

K)  Program  ADTH(nrrT.— The  Secretary 
of]  Agriculture  shaU  establish  a  cooperative 
n^onal  forest  products  marketing  program 
ui|der  Public  Law  95-313.  the  Cooperative 
Fi|restry  Assistance  Act  (16  VS.C.  2101).  to 
intlude  providing— 

^'l)  technical  assistance  to  States,  land- 
owners, and  smaU-sized  to  medium-sized 
fcsest  products  firms  on  ways  to  improve 
(kanestic  and  foreign  markets  for  forest 
pitxlucts: 

(2)  grants  of  financial  assistance  with 
matching    requirements    to   the   States    to 


State  and  regional  forest  products 
marketkig  efforts  targeted  to  aid  small-sized 
to  medfum-sised  forest  products  firms  and 
private.  I  nonindustrlal  forest  landowners. 
Grant  Agreements  shall  encourage  the  es- 
tablishqient  of  interstate  (xmperative  agree- 
ments liy  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  development  of  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  for  forest  products. 

(d)  LiHrrATioHS.— (1)  In  carrying  out  the 
authorii  y  provided  by  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  cooperate  with 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  avoid 
the  duiilication  of  efforts  and  to  increase 
progran  i  efficiency. 

(2)  The  program  authorized  under  this 
section  shall  be  carried  out  within  the 
United  States  and  not  t>e  extended  to  De- 
partmeat  of  Agriculture  activities  in  foreign 
countries. 

(e)  AVTHOaiZATION  roK  Afprofsiatiohs.— 
There  sre  hereby  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated $5)000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

October  1,  1988.  and  ending  Sep- 
teml>er  80. 1991.  to  carry  out  ttiis  section. 

(f)  Program  Rkport.— The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  report  to  Congress  annual- 
ly on  t>|e  activities  taken  under  the  market- 
ing program  established  under  this  section. 
A  final  report  including  recommendations 
for  program  ctuuiges  and  the  need  and  de- 
sirabiliQr  of  the  reauthorization  of  this  au- 
thority, and  required  levels  of  funding,  shall 
be  submitted  to  Congress  not  later  than 
September  30.  1990. 

SEC.  »t.  USE  UF  department  OF  AURICULTURE 
j        PROGRAMS. 

The  Secretary  of  Agricultive  stiaU  active- 
ly use  Oepartment  of  Agriculture  commer- 
cial and  concessioruU  export  credit  programs 
for  the  I  export  of  wood  and  processed  wood 
product^. 

Subtitle  E— MitellBamug  ProriaioBa  Regarding 
lalemaiioaal  Agricalture  and  Relalcd  Prograan 
SEC.  SCI  JMXIM:ATI0N  of  CERTAIN  MIIJ(. 

(a)  IH  Gkheral.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  milk  produced  by 
dairies-4- 

(1)  owned  or  controlled  by  foreign  per- 
sons; ai|d 

(2)  fibanced  by  or  with  the  use  of  bonds 
the  interest  on  wtiich  is  exempt  from  Feder- 
al income  tax  under  section  103  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986; 

shall  be  treated  as  other-soiuxe  milk,  and 
shall  be  allocated  as  milk  received  from  pro- 
ducer-twndlers  for  the  purposes  of  classify- 
ing producer  miUc,  under  the  milk  market- 
ing prc^ram  under  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
(rulturai  Adjustment  Act,  reenacted  with 
amendments  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreen  ent  Act  of  1937.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  se<  tion.  the  term  "foreign  person"  tuis 
the  me  ming  given  such  term  under  section 
9(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Foreign  Investment 
Disclosure  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  3508(3)). 

(b)  Rbgitlatiors.- The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
(nilture  shaU  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

(c)  ikMrrATioa.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  ^th  respect  to  any  dairy  that  began 
operation  before  May  6, 1986. 

SEC.  5SZ.  MILK  PRKTE  SUPPORTS— EXCESS  CASEIN 
IMP«>RTS. 

(a)  Excess  Caseir  Imports.— TO  the 
extent  that  imports  of  casein  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1988  are  expected  to  exceed  the  av- 
erage annual  level  of  imports  of  casein  for 
the  period  1981  through  1985,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  reduce  the  estimated 
level  ol  purchases  of  milk  and  the  products 
of  milk  for  calendar  year  1988  calculated 
under  tection  201(dXlXDXi)  of  the  Agricul- 


tural Act  of  1049  (7  U.S.C.  1446(dXlXDXi)) 
by  the  milk  equivalent  poundage  of  such  es- 
timated 1988  increase  in  casein  imports  over 
the  average  import  level.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  unless  there  Is  a  legally 
mandated  reduction  limiting  calendar  year 
1068  imports  of  casein  to  a  level  that  is  less 
than  the  average  of  imports  of  casein  for 
the  period  1981  through  1985.  estimated  im- 
ports of  casein  for  calendar  year  1088  shall 
not  be  established  at  a  level  that  is  less  than 
the  actual  imports  of  casein  for  calendar 
year  1986.  The  milk  equivalent  poundage  of 
casein  for  purposes  of  this  sul)Bection  shall 
be  derived  by  application  of  a  formula 
wherein  one  pound  of  casein  is  determined 
to  the  equivalent  of  36.9  pounds  of  milk  cimi- 
taining  Z.VI  percent  milkfat 

(b)  Daibt  Expoht  iNCKRTrvE  Program.- 
Dairy  products  that  will  be  sold  directly 
from  commercial  stoclu  under  the  dairy 
export  incentive  program  under  section  5  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  714c)  in  calendar  year  1988. 
as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, shall  not  be  counted  in  estimating 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  purchases 
of  milk  and  products  of  milk  in  calendar 
year  1988  under  section  201(dXlXDXi)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  UJS.C. 
1446(dKlHDKi)). 
SEC  SSa.  EXPORTED  TOBA(XX)  REPORT. 

The  Tobacco  Adjustment  Act  of  1983  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  213  (7 
U.S.C.  51  Ir)  the  following  new  section: 

"KXrOHTKD  TOBACCO  REPORT 

"Ssc.  214.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law: 

"(1)  Before  the  exportation  of  any  tobacco 
or  tobacco  product  from  the  United  States, 
including  re-exports  or  transshipments  of 
toltacco  and  tobacco  products  and  any  to- 
Iwcco  or  tobacco  product  having  entered 
foreign  trade  zones  in  the  United  States,  the 
exporter  shall  prepare  a  certified  report  and 
f  Ue  a  copy  of  such  report  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiue. 

"(2)  Such  certified  report  shall  specify,  by 
percent,  weight,  and  type— 

"(A)  the  quantity  of  tobacco,  contained  in 
such  tolaacco  or  tolwcco  product,  that  was 
grown  in  the  United  States;  and 

"(B)  the  quantity  of  foreign  grown  tobac- 
co contained  in  such  tobacco  or  tobacco 
product. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  use  such  report 
to  verify— 

"(A)  tobacco  stock  reports; 

"(B)  estimates  of  United  States  produced 
or  grown  tobacco  that  is  exported  from  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing tobacco  poundage  quotas  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938;  and 

"(C)  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  export  credit  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  annually  shall  report 
to  Congress,  in  the  aggregate,  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  certified  reports  under 
this  section  and  the  information  contained 
in  end-user  reports  lutder  section  213(f),  as 
part  of  each  report  submitted  under  section 
213(f).". 

SBC  SSL   INTBRNATIONAI.  EFFORTS  TO   REDUCE 
GRAIN  PRODUCTION. 

(a)  PnfDmcs.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  worldwide  production  of  grains  has 
overwhelmed  dcnund.  resulting  in  excessive 
carryover  stocks; 

(2)  individual  countries  cannot  reduce 
their  own  production  without  detriment  to 
their  own  farmers; 

(3)  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States  and  other  grain-producing  countries 


to    reduce    production    so    stocks    can    be 
brought  closer  to  demand  levels;  and 

(4)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
keep  supply  and  demand  in  relative  balance 
in  concert  with  other  countries. 

(b)  Discussioas.— The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultiue,  in  coordination  with  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  acting  pursu- 
ant to  the  trade  negotiating  objective  set 
out  in  secUon  lll(bXlXC)  of  this  Act,  shaU 
initiate  discussions  with  other  major  grain- 
producing  countries  (including  the  members 
of  the  European  Community,  (Canada.  Aus- 
tralia, and  Argentina)  to  reduce  grain  pro- 
duction multilateraUy. 

(c)  Rkport  to  Cohgrxss.— The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  progress  of 
the  discussions  required  under  subsection 
(b),  not  Uter  than  March  1.  1988. 

SEC  SSS.  SENSE  OF  (VNCRKSS— MINIMUM  LEVEL 
OF  FIMH)  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  AaauAL  MunMUM.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Ck>ngress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  should  maintain  its 
historic  proportion  of  food  assistance  consti- 
tuting one-third  of  all  United  States  foreign 
economic  assistance:  and 

(2)  accordingly,  not  less  than  one-third  of 
the  funds  available  each  fiscal  year  for  for- 
eign economic  assistance  programs  should 
l>e  used  to  make  United  States  food  assist- 
ance available  to  foreign  countries  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  and  section  416(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

(b)  Depinition.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "foreign  economic  assistance" 
includes— 

(1)  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  section  416(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  or  any  other  law  au- 
thorizing economic  assistance  for  foreign 
countries:  and 

(2)  United  States  contributions  to  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  the  African  Development  Bank,  or 
any  other  multilateral  development  bank. 

SoMJUc  F— DoaMstic  Markcta  for  Agrinitaral 

CoaiaMidities  and  ProdacU 

CHAPTER  I— ACnONS  AFFECTING  IMPORTS: 

STUDIES  AND  PLANS 
SEC  STI.  MEAT  FO<H>  PKIMM'iT  IJIBEIJM:. 

Section  l(n)  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  (21  U.S.C.  601(n))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (11).  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  thereof: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (12),  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of ";  or";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  if  the  labeling  or  other  official  mark 
on  meat,  as  defined  in  regulations  (9  CFR 
301.2).  or  on  the  package  containing  meat 
fails  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin  of 
such  meat  tliat  is  received,  shipped,  con- 
signed, sold,  or  offered  for  sale  (or  fails  to 
include  the  word  'imported'  if  there  is  more 
than  one  such  country  of  origin).". 

SEC  57Z.  AMENDMENTS  TI>  THE  MARKETINf: 
(HUIBR  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  At.'KICUU 
TURAL  ADIUSTMENT  A(T. 

(a)  QuAixrr  Starhariis.— Section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  reenacted 
with  ammdments  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7  U.S.C. 
608e-l).  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Pro- 
vided." the  foUowing:  "That  the  effective 


period  for  such  prohiUtioa  may  be  estab- 
lished in  advance  of  the  date  when  such 
order  Is  In  effect  if  the  Secretary  finds  that, 
to  prevent  circumvention  of  the  dedared 
policy  of  this  Act.  such  earlier  effective 
period  is  needed  to  prevent  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  such  commodity 
that  would  otherwise  fail  to  meet  grade, 
siae,  quaUty.  or  maturity  requirements  when 
the  imported  oommodity  is  marketed  during 
the  period  of  time  that  regulations  are  In 
effect  under  the  order  Providei  further." . 

(b)  Pais  AavBHunK  por  FtCMuna-GROWa 
STRAwasaaiRS  umaa  MARKRnac  ORSKRa.- 
The  first  |MX>viao  of  sectkm  8o(6XI)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  reenacted 
with  amendments  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7  U.8.C. 
608c(6XI)).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
tomatoes,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'to- 
matoes, or  Florida-grown  strawberries.". 

SEC  Sn.  IMPORT  INVENTORY. 

(a)  CtoMPiLATioM  Am  Rspovr  oa  Im- 
ports.—The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Cooi- 
meroe.  the  International  Trade  Conimisrian. 
the  United  States  Trade  Reprtstntatlvt; 
and  any  other  appropriate  Federal  agency, 
shall  compile  and  report  to  the  public  statis- 
tics on  the  total  value  and  quantity  of  Im- 
ported raw  and  processed  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

(b)  ComnxATioH  am  Report  oa  CoasuMF- 
noa.— The  Secretary  shaU  compile  and 
report  to  the  public  data  on  the  total 
amount  of  production  and  consumption  of 
domesticaUy  produced  raw  and  prnresaed 
agricultural  products. 

(c)  Issuiac  or  Data.— The  reports  required 
by  this  section  shaU  be  made  in  a  format 
that  correlates  statistinj  for  the  quantity 
and  value  of  imported  agricultural  products 
to  the  production  and  consumption  of  do- 
mestic agricultural  products.  The  Secretary 
shall  issue  such  reports  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

SEC  Six.  STUDY  RELATING  TO  HONEY. 

(a)  SruDT.- The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shaU  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
effect  of  imported  honey  on  United  States 
honey  producers,  the  avaUabOlty  of  honey 
l>ee  pollination  within  the  United  States, 
and  whether  there  is  reason  to  believe  Im- 
ports of  honey  tend  to  Interfere  with  or 
render  ineffective  the  honey  price  suppcal 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  Report.- Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  report  the  results  of  such 
study  to  the  CkHnmittee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  (Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate. 

SEC  STi.  ROSE  STUDY.  REPORT.  AND  FINDINGS. 

(a)  SruDT.- The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
shaU  complete  a  study  to  determine  the— 

(1)  effects  of  rose  imports  into  the  United 
States  on  the  dtanestic  raae-growiiig  indus- 
try; 

(2)  effects  that  the  European  Communi- 
ty's tariff  rate  for  Imported  roses  has  on 
world  trade  of  roses:  and 

(3)  extent  to  which  foreign  barrien  to 
trade  are  impediiig  the  marketing  abroad  of 
domestically  produced  rosea. 

(b)  RiPOKT.— The  Secretary  shaU  report 
the  results  of  the  study  conducted  under 
subsection  (a),  as  soon  as  the  study  is  oom- 
pleted.  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
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the  Committee  on  Ways  mnd  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Asriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate. 

(c)  Funtmes.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, as  a  result  of  the  study  conducted 
under  subsectioa  (a),  that  the  domestic  rose 
industry  Is  being  adversely  affected  by  the 
unfair  trade  practices  of  foreign  competi- 
tors, the  Secretary  is  urged  to— 

(1)  use  all  available  remedies,  programs, 
and  policies  available  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  assist  the  domestic  rose  in- 
dustry to  maintain  and  enhance  its  ability 
to  compete  In  the  domestic  and  world 
market  for  roses,  and 

(2)  recommend,  if  appropriate,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  that  they  initiate 
antidumping  investigations  or  countervaU- 
Ing  duty  investigations  with  respect  to  such 
practices. 

88C  57C  STUDY  OT  EFFECT  OF  SELTION  S 
CHANGES. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  how  and  to  what 
extent  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  certain  dairy 
products  imposed  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  reenacted 
with  amendments  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7  n.S.C.  624). 
as  a  result  of.  negotiations  on  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or  a  similar 
such  negotiation  or  agreement,  might  ad- 
versely affect  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral dairy  price  support  program  and  cause 
injury  to  the  United  States  dairy  industry. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  study,  when 
completed,  to  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate. 

SBC  S77.  IMPOKTED  MEAT  AND  POULTRY   PROD- 
UCTS. 

(a)  Rktort.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  submit  a 
report  to  Congress— 

(1)  specifying  the  planned  distribution,  in 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988,  of  the  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  available 
for  sampling  Imported  meat,  poultry,  and 
egg  products  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act,  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act,  and  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act 
that  govern  the  level  of  residues  of  pesti- 
cides, drugs,  and  other  products  permitted 
in  or  on  such  products; 

(2)  describing  current  methods  used  by 
the  Department  to  enforce  the  require- 
ments of  such  Acts  respecting  the  level  of 
residues  of  pesticides,  drugs,  and  other  prod- 
ucts permitted  in  or  on  such  products: 

(3)  that  responds  to  the  audit  report  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Number  38002— 2— by,  dated 
January  14. 1987; 

(4)  providing  a  summary  with  respect  to 
the  importation  of  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  that 
specifies— 

(A)  the  number  of  samples  of  each  such 
product  taken  during  each  such  fiscal  year 
in  carrying  out  the  requirements  described 
in  paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  for  each  violation  of  such  require- 
ments during  each  such  fiscal  year— 


(t>  the  meat  or  poultry  product  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  violation  occurred, 

(Q)  the  residue  in  or  on  such  product  in 
violation  of  such  requirements, 

(ii)  the  country  exporting  such  product, 

(Iv)  the  actions  taken  in  response  to  such 
violations  and  the  reasons  for  such  actions. 
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ii)  the  level  of  testing  conducted  by  the 
coisitries  exporting  such  products: 

(9)  a  description  of  any  research  conduct- 
ed Iby  the  Secretary  to  develop  improved 
methods  to  detect  residues  subject  to  such 
re<niirements  In  or  on  meat  and  poultry 
products:  and 

(i)  any  recommendations  the  Secretary 
cot^deib  at^iJi  upi  iate  for  legislation  to  add 
or  modify  penalties  for  violations  of  laws, 
regulations,  and  other  enforcement  require- 
ments governing  the  level  of  residues  that 
are  permitted  in  or  on  Imported  meat  and 
poultry  products. 

(b)  Revision.— Not  later  than  Noveml)er 
IS,  1988,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
revise,  as  necessary,  the  report  prepared 
under  subsection  (a)  and  submit  the  revision 
to  Congress. 

CHAin'ER  2— INVESTIGATIONS  RELATING 
TO  IMPORTS 

SEC    SKI.  DETKRMININC  MATF.RIAI.  INTERPERKNCK 
CAlJSKIt  HY  IMPOKTKD  TOHACCO. 

S  iction  22(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  reenacted  with  amendments  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937  (7  U.S.C.  624(a)).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"F()r  puiposes  of  any  investigation  conduct- 
ed With  respect  to  tobacco,  or  articles  con- 
taining tobacco,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  the  Commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
coi*it,  as  if  they  are  costs  to  the  Govem- 
mefit.  contributions  and  assessments  im- 
pend under  sections  106A  and  106B  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  on  tobacco  produc- 
ers in  determining  whether  such  imported 
tobucco  or  articles  materially  interfere  with 
the<  tobacco  price  support  program  carried 
ouC  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.". 

SEtl  .Mi  MEAT  IMH4IKT  ACT  OK  l»7»— STi:nY. 

l^e  Meat  Import  Act  of  1979  (19  U.S.C. 
22^  note)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
th^eof  the  following: 

■•jo)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  trends  with  respect  to 
the  level  of  imports  of  lamb  meat  and  the 
eff^t  of  such  imports  on  domestic  produc- 
tion of  lamb  meat.  The  Secretary  shall 
sulknit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M^tns  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
th«j  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  a 
report  specifying  the  results  of  such  study 
not  later  than  June  1,  1988,  or  180  days 
aft0r  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection, 
whichever  occurs  later.". 

ISubtitle  G— Trade  Policy  Formulation  and 
I  Implementation 

SE4  UI.  sense  OF  ('0N(;KESS— INVI'^STICATION  OF 
CANADIAN    IMPORT   TKIHI'NAI.    DECI- 
SION     AFKECTINC      UNITED     STATES 
CORN  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA. 
( 


(:  i)  FiRDiHGS.— Congress  finds  that— 

(  .)  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  sig- 
natories to  the  Agreement  on  Interpretation 
an^  Application  of  articles  VI,  XVI,  and 
X]  III  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
an  I  Trade  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
fer red  to  as  the  "Subsidies  Code"): 

( !)  the  Subsidies  Code  provides  that  a 
C01  ntervailing  duty  caimot  be  imposed 
uness— 

( \)  there  Is  injury  within  the  meaning  of 
arfcle  VI  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iff! and  Trade,  as  interpreted  by  the  Subsi- 
di^  Code;  and 


(B)  a  causal  link  is  established  between 
the  allei  ;edly  subsidized  imports  and  the  al- 
leged In,  ury; 

(3)  ilobal  production  and  stagnant 
demand  have  led  to  a  major  oversupply  of 
com  an  d  depressed  worldwide  prices  for 
com; 

(4)  th!  oversupply  of  com  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  actions  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  since  1982  imposed  major  acreage 
reduction  in  an  effort  to  control  produc- 
tion:      I 

(5)  beiween  1982  and  1985.  the  United 
States  i^led  44,000.000  acres  of  com  acreage 
that  would  have  produced  110,000,000  tons 
of  com:  I 

(6)  bek,ween  1982  and  1985,  the  United 
States,  while  acting  to  limit  Its  production, 
has  witnessed  a  decline  in  com  exports  of 
30,000,oio  tons  or  nearly  50  percent: 

(7)  United  States  exports  of  com  to 
Canada  Jpeaked  in  the  1980-1981  marketing 
year,  w^en  United  States  com  exports  to 
Canada  totaled  1,363,500  tons  and  account- 
ed for  2S.5  percent  of  the  Canadian  market: 

(8)  Ufiited  States  exports  of  com  to 
Canada  have  been  declining  sharply  sinc^ 
1981,  falling  to  822,200  tons  in  the  1982-1983 
marketing  year,  then  declining  to  225.900 
tons  in  Ithe  1983-1984  marketing  year,  and 
300.000  tons  in  the  1985-1986  marketing 
year:      I 

(9)  th9  share  of  the  Canadian  com  market 
held  by  ithe  United  States  has  been  steadily 
declining  from  22.5  percent  in  the  1980-1981 
marketing  year  to  11.22  percent  in  the  1982- 
1983  marketing  year,  3.94  percent  in  the 
1983-1994  marketing  year,  and  4.42  percent 
in  the  1185-1986  marketing  year: 

(10)  danadlan  com  industry  production 
has  steapily  expanded  from  5,753,200  tons  in 
the  198f-1981  marketing  year  to  7,393,400 
tons  in  Che  1985-1986  marketing  year, 

(11)  Canadian  com  exports  rose  from 
180,300;  tons  in  the  1976-1977  marketing 
year  to  f  peak  of  1,134,000  tons  in  the  1981- 
1982  mgrketing  year,  then  dipped  slightly 
before  reaching  650,000  tons  in  the  1985- 
1986  marketing  year: 

(12)  there  appears  to  be  no  causal  link  be- 
tween knports  of  com  from  the  United 
States  sid  injury  to  the  Canadian  com  in- 
dustry: I 

(13)  tne  Canadian  Import  Tribunal  has 
ruled  tHat  the  Canadian  com  industry  has 
been  injured  by  United  States  agricultural 
progrants  and  has  approved  a  tariff  of  84.9 
cents  per  bushel  on  United  States  exports  of 
com  to  Canada: 

(14)  tbe  decision  of  the  Canadian  Import 
Tribunajl  appears  to  be  arbitrary,  capricious, 
and  an  Kbuse  of  discretion  and  to  be  incon- 

irith  the  obligations  of  Canada  under 
leral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Id 

)e  President  has  broad  authority 
:tion  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
to  retaliate  against  foreign  acts,  policies,  or 
practices  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions Of  any  trade  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  or  that  are  unjusti- 
fiable, discriminatory,  or  unreasonable  and 
burden  lor  restrict  United  States  commerce, 
including  authority  to  impose  duties  or 
other  ii^port  restrictions  on  the  products  of 
such  country,  or  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  initiate  a  countervailing  duty 
investig&tion  under  section  701  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  lfi30. 

(b)  SSNSE  OF  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative should— 

(1)  immediately  initiate  an  investigation 
under  section  302(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 


1974  to  determine  whether  the  ruling  of  the 
Canadian  Import  Tribunal  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  is  inconsistent  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  Canada  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  and 

(2)  if  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive determines  that  such  ruling  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Import  Tribunal  is  unjustifiable  or 
inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  Canada 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tsu-iffs 
and  Trade  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974)  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  regarding  such 
investigation  and  appropriate  action. 

SEC.  592.  SENSE  OF  C4»N<:RI':SS— ACTION  IN  RE- 
SPONSE TO  n>Rf:i(iN  IMPORT  RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  UNITED  STATES 
CITRUS  FRUITS  AND  BEEF  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  trade  partners  of  the  United  States  are 
engaging  ip  acts,  policies,  and  practices,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  import  quotas,  that  tend 
effectively  to  prohibit  or  unreasonably 
burden  United  States  exports  of— 

(A)  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  other  citrus 
fruits:  and 

(B)  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  and 
other  beef  products:  and 

(2)  such  acts,  policies,  and  practices  deny 
access  to  such  markets  for  United  States 
producers  of  such  exports,  reduce  agricul- 
tural exports  and  farm  income,  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  United  States  trade  deficit  and 
the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  if  a  country  is  found  to 
engage,  in  violation  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  in  any  such  acts, 
policies,  and  practices  against  any  such 
United  States  exports,  the  President  should 
take  steps.  Including  the  imposition  of 
import  fees  and  duties,  that  will  result  in 
the  exclusion  of  the  importation  of  similar 
or  other  products  from  such  country  found 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  into  the  United  States 
until  such  acts,  policies,  and  practices  are 
eliminated. 

TITLE  VI— FOREIGN  CORRUPT  PRACTICES 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  AND  OTHER  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

SEC.  601.  FOREIGN  CORRUPT  PRACTICES  ACT 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Prohibited  Trade  Practices  by  Issu- 
ers.—Section  30A  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78dd-l)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PROHIBITED  FOREIGN  TRADE  PRACTICES  BY 
ISSUERS 

"Sec.  30A.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
issuer  which  has  a  class  of  securities  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title  or 
which  is  required  to  file  reports  under  sec- 
tion 15(d)  of  this  title,  or  for  any  officer,  di- 
rector, employee,  or  agent  of  such  issuer  or 
any  stockholder  thereof  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  issuer,  to  make  use  of  the  mails  or  any 
means  or  instrumentality  of  interstate  com- 
merce corruptly  in  furtherance  of  an  offer, 
payment,  promise  to  pay,  or  authorization 
of  the  payment  of  any  money,  or  offer,  gift, 
promise  to  give,  or  authorization  of  the 
giving  of  anything  of  value  to— 

"(1)  any  foreign  official  for  purposes  of— 

"(A)  influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  foreign  official  In  his  official  capacity, 
including  a  decision  to  fall  to  perform  his 
official  functions;  or 

"(B)  inducing  such  foreign  official  to  use 
his  influence  with  a  foreign  government  or 
Instrumentality  thereof  to  affect  or  Influ- 
ence any  act  or  decision  of  such  government 
or  instrumentality. 
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in  order  to  assist  such  issuer  in  obtaining  or 
retaining  business  for  or  with,  or  directing 
business  to.  any  person,  including  the  pro- 
curement of  legislative,  judicial,  regulatory, 
or  other  action  in  seeking  more  favorable 
treatment  by  a  foreign  government: 

"(2)  any  foreign  political  party  or  official 
thereof  or  any  candidate  for  foreign  politi- 
cal office  for  purposes  of — 

"(A)  influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  party,  official,  or  candidate  in  its  or  his 
official  capacity.  Including  a  decision  to  fall 
to  perform  his  or  Its  official  functions:  or 

"(B)  inducing  such  party,  official,  or  can- 
didate to  use  Its  or  his  influence  with  a  for- 
eign government  or  Instrumentality  thereof 
to  affect  or  influence  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  government  or  instrumentality, 
in  order  to  assist  such  issuer  in  obtaining  or 
retaining  business  for  or  with,  or  directing 
business  to,  any  person,  including  the  pro- 
curement of  legislative,  judicial,  regulatory, 
or  other  action  In  seeking  more  favorable 
treatment  by  a  foreign  government:  or 

"(3)  any  person,  while  knowing  or  reck- 
lessly disregarding  that  all  or  a  portion  of 
such  money  or  thing  of  value  will  be  of- 
fered, given,  or  promised,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  any  foreign  official,  to  any  foreign 
political  party  or  official  thereof,  or  to  any 
candidate  for  foreign  political  office,  for 
purposes  of— 

"(A)  Influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  foreign  official,  political  party,  party 
official,  or  candidate  in  his  or  its  official  ca- 
pacity. Including  a  decision  to  fall  to  per- 
form his  or  its  official  functions:  or 

"(B)  Inducing  such  foreign  official,  politi- 
cal party,  party  official,  or  candidate  to  use 
his  or  Its  Influence  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  instrumentality  thereof  to  affect  or 
Influence  any  act  or  decision  of  such  govern- 
ment or  Instrumentality, 
in  order  to  assist  such  Issuer  In  obtaining  or 
retaining  business  for  or  with,  or  directing 
business  to,  any  person,  including  the  pro- 
curement of  legislative,  judicial,  regulatory, 
or  other  action  In  seeking  more  favorable 
treatment  by  a  foreign  government. 

"(b)(1)  It  shall  be  a  defense  to  actions 
under  subsection  (a)  that— 

"(A)  the  payment  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expediting  or  securing  the  perform- 
ance of  a  routine  governmental  action  by  a 
foreign  official;  or 

"(B)  the  payment,  gift,  offer,  or  promise 
of  anything  of  value  that  was  made,  was  ex- 
pressly permitted  under  a  law  or  regulation 
of  the  government  of  the  country  Involved. 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (IK A),  the 
term  'routine  governmental  action'  means 
an  action  which  Is  ordinarily  and  commonly 
performed  by  a  foreign  official  and  In- 
cludes— 

"(A)     processing     governmental     papers, 
such  as  visas  and  work  orders: 
"(B)  loading  and  unloading  cargoes:  and 
"(C)    scheduling    inspections    associated 
with  contract  performance, 
and  actions  of  a  similar  nature.  'Routine 
governmental  action'  does  not  Include  any 
decision  by  a  foreign  official  whether,  or  on 
what  terms,  to  award  new  business  to  or  to 
continue  business  with  a  particular  party, 
including  the  procurement  of  legislative,  ju- 
dicial, regulatory,  or  other  action  in  seeking 
more  favorable  treatment  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. 

"(c)  An  issuer  may  not  be  held  vicariously 
liable,  either  civilly  or  criminally,  for  a  vio- 
lation of  subsection  (a)  by  its  employee  or 
agent,  who  is  not  an  officer  or  director,  if— 
"(1)  such  issuer  has  established  proce- 
dures which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 


prevent  and  detect.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
any  such  violation  by  such  employee  or 
agent,  and 

"(2)  the  officer  and  employee  of  the  Issuer 
with  supervisory  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  employee  or  agent  used  due  dili- 
gence to  prevent  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fense by  that  employee  or  agent. 
Such  issuer  shall  have  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that 
It  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2). 

"(d)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  and  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987, 
the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  after  obtaining 
the  views  of  all  Interested  persons  through 
public  notice  and  conunent  procedures,  shall 
determine  to  what  extent  compliance  with 
this  section  would  be  enhanced  and  the 
business  community  would  be  assisted  by 
further  clarification  of  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  may,  based  on  such 
determination  and  to  the  extent  necessary 
and  appropriate,  issue— 

"(1)  guidelines  describing  specific  types  of 
conduct,  associated  with  common  types  of 
export  sales  arrangements  and  business  con- 
tracts, which  for  purposes  of  the  Depart- 
ment's present  enforcement  [>ollcy,  the  At- 
torney General  determines  would  be  in  con- 
formance with  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section:  and 

"(2)  general  precautionary  procedures 
which  issuers  may  use  on  a  voluntary  basis 
to  conform  their  conduct  to  the  Depart- 
ment's present  enforcement  policy  regard- 
ing the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  issue  the  guide- 
lines and  procedures  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  and  those  guidelines 
and  procedures  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  7  of  that  title. 

"(e)(1)  The  Attomey  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  after  ob- 
taining the  views  of  all  Interested  persons 
through  public  notice  and  comment  proce- 
dures, shall  establish  a  procedure  to  provide 
responses  to  specific  inquiries  by  issuers 
concerning  conformance  of  their  conduct 
with  the  Department's  present  enforcement 
policy  regarding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section.  The  Attomey  General  shall, 
within  30  days  after  receiving  such  a  re- 
quest, made  In  accordance  with  that  proce- 
dure, issue  an  opinion  in  response  to  that  re- 
quest. The  opinion  of  the  Attomey  General 
shall  state  whether  or  not  certain  specified 
prospective  conduct  would,  for  purposes  of 
the  Department's  present  enforcement 
policy,  violate  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section.  Additional  requests  for  opin- 
ions may  be  filed  with  the  Attomey  General 
regarding  other  specified  prospective  con- 
duct that  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  conduct 
specified  in  previous  requests.  In  any  action 
brought  under  the  applicable  provisions  of 
this  section,  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  conduct,  which  is  specified  in 
a  request  by  an  issuer  and  for  which  the  At- 
tomey General  has  Issued  an  opinion  that 
such  conduct  Is  in  conformity  with  the  De- 
partment's present  enforcement  policy.  Is  in 
compliance  with  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section.  Such  a  presumption  of  compli- 
ance may  be  rebutted  by  a  preponderance  of 
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the  evidence.  In  considering  the  presump- 
tion of  compliance  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, a  court  shall  weigh  all  relevant  fac- 
tors, including  but  not  limited  to  whether 
the  Information  submitted  to  the  Attomey 
R<>neni1    w&s    >mirat.e    and    comnlete    and 


to  disregard  it  constitutes  a  substantial  devl- 
ati  Dn  from  the  standard  of  care  that  a  rea- 
so:  table  person  would  exercise  In  such  a  slt- 
u^ion.". 

)  VIOLATIONS.— Section  32(c)  of  the  Se- 
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in  orde'  to  assist  such  domestic  concern  In 
obtaining  or  retaining  business  for  or  with, 
or  dlre<iting  business  to.  any  person,  includ- 
ing the  procurement  of  legislative,  judicial, 
regulatory,  or  other  action  in  seeking  more 
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"(c)  Due  Diligence.— a  domestic  concern 
which  is  not  an  individual  may  not  be  held 
vicariously  liable,  either  civilly  or  criminal- 
ly, for  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  by  its 
employee  or  agent,  who  is  not  an  officer  or 
director,  if— 

"(1)  such  domestic  concern  has  estab- 
lished Drocedures  which  can  reasonably  be 


visions  of  this  section.  Additional  requests 
for  opinions  may  be  filed  with  the  Attomey 
General  regarding  other  specified  prospec- 
tive conduct  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  con- 
duct specified  in  previous  requests.  In  any 
action  brought  under  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  there  shall  be  a  rebut- 
table presumption  that  conduct,  which  Is 


"(ID  willfully  violates  subsection  (aK3) 
and  meets  the  'Imowlng'  standard  of  that 
subsection, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(B)  Any  employee  or  agent  of  a  domestic 
concern  who  is  a  United  States  citizen,  na- 
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the  evidence.  In  considering  the  presump- 
tion of  compliance  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
grmph,  a  court  shall  weigh  all  relevant  fac- 
tors, including  but  not  limited  to  whether 
the  information  submitted  to  the  Attorney 
General  was  accurate  and  complete  and 
whether  it  was  within  the  scope  of  the  con- 
duct specified  in  any  request  received  by  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  establish  the  procedure  required  by 
this  paragraph  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  S  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  and  that  procedure 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
7  of  that  title. 

"(2)  Any  document  or  other  material 
which  is  provided  to.  received  by,  or  pre- 
pared in  the  Det>artment  of  Justice  or  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  a  request  by  an 
issuer  under  the  procedure  established 
under  paragraph  (1).  shall  be  exempt  from 
disclosure  under  section  552  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  not  be  made 
publicly  available,  regardless  of  whether  the 
Attorney  General  responds  to  such  a  re- 
quest or  the  issuer  withdraws  such  request 
before  receiving  a  response. 

"(3)  Any  issuer  who  has  made  a  request  to 
the  Attorney  General  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  withdraw  such  request  prior  to  the 
time  the  Attorney  General  issues  an  opinion 
in  response  to  such  request.  Any  request  so 
withdrawn  shall  have  no  force  or  effect. 

"(4)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  provide  timely 
guidance  concerning  the  Department's 
present  enforcement  policy  with  respect  to 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  to 
potential  exporters  and  small  businesses 
that  are  unable  to  obtain  specialized  counsel 
on  issues  pertaining  to  such  provisions. 
Such  guidance  shall  be  limited  to  responses 
to  requests  under  paragraph  (1)  concerning 
conformity  of  specified  prospective  conduct 
with  the  Department's  present  enforcement 
policy  regarding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section  and  general  explanations  of 
compliance  responsibilities  and  of  potential 
liabilities  under  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'foreign  official'  means  any 
officer  or  employee  of  a  foreign  government 
or  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity thereof,  and  any  person  acting  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  such 
government  or  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality; 

"(2)  a  person  meets  the  'knowing'  stand- 
ard for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(3)  if— 

"(A)  that  person  is  aware  or  substantially 
certain,  or 

"(B)  that  person  is  aware  of  a  high  proba- 
bility, which  he  or  she  consciously  disre- 
gards in  order  to  avoid  awareness  or  sub- 
stantial certainty,  and  does  not  have  an 
actual  belief  to  the  contrary, 
that  a  third  party  will  offer,  pay.  promise, 
or  give  anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  offi- 
cial, foreign  political  party  or  official  there- 
of, or  candidate  for  political  office  for  pur- 
poses prohibited  by  subsection  (aK3); 

"(3)  a  person  meets  the  'recklessly  disre- 
garding' standard  of  subsection  (a)(3)  if  that 
person  is  aware  of  a  substantial  risk  that  a 
third  party  will  offer,  pay.  promise,  or  give 
anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  official,  for- 
eign political  party  or  official  thereof,  or 
candidate  for  political  office  for  purposes 
prohibited  by  subsection  (aH3).  but  disre- 
gards that  risk;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'substantial  risk'  means  a 
risk  that  is  of  such  a  nature  and  degree  that 


to  disregard  it  constitutes  a  substantial  devi- 
ation from  the  standard  of  care  that  a  rea- 
sonable person  would  exercise  in  such  a  sit- 
uation.". 

O})  Violations.— Section  32(c)  of  the  Se- 
cu^ties  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (IS  U.S.C. 
78|f )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'♦(cKlMA)  Any  issuer  that— 

'|(i)  violates  section  30A(aHl)  or  (2):  or 

•|(ii)  violates  section  30A(a)(3)  and  meets 
th4  'knowing'  standards  of  that  section  (as 
defined  by  section  30A(f)(2)). 
shkll  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000,000. 

'uB)  Any  issuer  that  violates  section 
3oX(a)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
no^  more  than  $10,000  imposed  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  Commission. 

"♦(2)(A)  Any  officer  or  director  of  an 
issuer,  or  stockholder  acting  on  behalf  of 
su^h  issuer,  who — 

'{(i)  willfully  violates  section  30A(a)(l)  or 
(2k  or 

■|(!i)  wiUfully  violates  section  30A(a)(3) 
anil  meets  the  'knowing'  standard  of  that 
section, 

shdl  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or 
im  prisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

'  (B)  Any  employee  or  agent  of  an  issuer 
wl  o  is  a  United  States  citizen,  national,  or 
rei  ident  or  is  otherwise  subject  to  the  juris- 
di<  tion  of  the  United  States  (other  than  an 
of:  icer,  director,  or  stockholder  acting  on 
be  lalf  of  such  issuer),  and  who— 

'  (i)  willfully  violates  section  30A(a)(l)  or 
(2:;  or 

'  (ii)  willfully  violates  section  30A(aK3) 
an  i  meets  the  'knowing'  standard  of  that 
se<  tion, 

sh|ill  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(C)  Any  officer,  director,  employee,  or 
ag^nt  of  an  issuer,  or  stockholder  acting  on 
behalf  of  such  issuer,  who  violates  section 
30A(a)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
no^  more  than  $10,000  imposed  in  an  action 
brt>ught  by  the  Commission. 

'(3)  Whenever  a  fine  is  imposed  under 
paragraph  (2)  upon  any  officer,  director, 
en  ployee,  agent,  or  stockholder  of  an  issuer, 
su  ;h  fine  may  not  be  paid,  directly  or  indi- 
re  :tly.  by  such  issuer.". 

I  c)  Prohibited  Trade  Practices  by  Do- 
Ki  STIC  Concerns. — Section  104  of  the  For- 
eii  n  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  ( 15 
u!^.C.  78dd-2)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
io' its: 

'PROHIBITED  FOREIGN  TRADE  PRACTICES  BY 
DOMESTIC  CONCERNS 

'  Sec.  104.  (a)  Prohibition.— It  shall  be 
ui  lawful  for  any  domestic  concern,  other 
th  in  an  issuer  which  is  subject  to  section 
ZQIA  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
or  for  any  officer,  director,  employee,  or 
ag  ent  of  such  domestic  concern  or  any 
sti  tckholder  thereof  acting  on  behalf  of  such 
do  mestic  concern,  to  make  use  of  the  mails 
or  any  means  or  instrumentality  of  inter- 
st  ite  commerce  corruptly  in  furtherance  of 
ai  offer,  payment,  promise  to  pay.  or  au- 
th  orization  o.  the  payment  of  any  money, 
01  offer,  gift,  oromise  to  give,  or  authoriza- 
ti(  in  of  the  ^  ing  of  anything  of  value  to— 
"(1)  any  foreign  official  for  purposes  of— 
'(A)  influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
su  ch  foreign  official  in  his  official  capacity, 
in  :luding  a  decision  to  fail  to  perform  his 
ol  ricial  functions;  or 

'(B)  inducing  such  foreign  official  to  use 
hfc  influence  with  a  foreign  government  or 
instrumentality  thereof  to  affect  or  influ- 
ei^ce  any  act  or  decision  of  such  government 
oi  instrumentality. 
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in  order  to  assist  such  domestic  concern  in 
obtaining  or  retaining  business  for  or  with, 
or  dire^ing  business  to.  any  person,  includ- 
ing the]  procurement  of  legislative.  Judicial, 
)ry.  or  other  action  in  seeking  more 
le  treatment  by  a  foreign  govem- 


ly  foreign  political  party  or  official 
thereof]  or  any  candidate  for  foreign  politi- 
cal of fiie  for  purposes  of — 

"(A)  influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  party,  official,  or  candidate  in  its  or  his 
official  capacity,  including  a  decision  to  fail 
to  perform  his  official  functions;  or 

"(B)  Inducing  such  party,  official,  or  can- 
didate to  use  its  or  his  influence  with  a  for- 
eign government  or  instrumentality  thereof 
to  af fe<jt  or  influence  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  goivemment  or  instnmientality. 
In  order  to  assist  such  domestic  concern  in 
obtaining  or  retaining  business  for  or  with, 
or  direxjting  business  to.  any  person.  Includ- 
ing thei  procurement  of  legislative,  judicial, 
regulatory,  or  other  action  in  seeking  more 
favoral^e  treatment  by  a  foreign  govem- 

ly  person,  while  knowing  or  reck- 
sregarding  that  all  or  a  portion  of 
mey  or  thing  of  value  will  be  of- 
iven.  or  promised,  directly  or  Indl- 
any  foreign  official,  to  any  foreign 
political  party  or  official  thereof,  or  to  any 
candidate  for  foreign  political  office,  for 
purposes  of— 

"(A)  influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  fqreign  official,  political  party,  party 
official]  or  candidate  in  his  or  its  official  ca- 
pacity, [including  a  decision  to  fail  to  per- 
form his  or  its  official  functions;  or 

"(B)  inducing  such  foreign  official,  politi- 
cal parly,  xtaxty  official,  or  candidate  to  use 
his  or  Its  influence  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  instrumentality  thereof  to  affect  or 
influence  any  act  or  decision  of  such  govern- 
ment or  instrumentality, 
in  order  to  assist  such  domestic  concern  in 
obtaining  or  retaining  business  for  or  with, 
or  directing  business  to,  any  person,  includ- 
ing the  procurement  of  legislative.  Judicial, 
regulatory,  or  other  action  in  seeking  more 
favoratle  treatment  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

"(b)  Defenses.— (1)  It  shall  be  a  defense  to 
actions  under  subsection  (a)  that— 

"(A)  ihe  payment  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expediting  or  securing  the  perform- 
ance ol  a  routine  governmental  action  by  a 
foreign,  official:  or 

"(B)  the  payment,  gift,  offer,  or  promise 
of  anytihlng  of  value  that  was  made  was  ex- 
pressly permitted  under  any  law  or  regula- 
tion of|  the  government  of  the  country  in- 
volved, j 

"(2)  ff'or  purposes  of  paragraph  (IKA),  the 
term  'Routine  governmental  action'  means 
an  action  which  is  ordinarily  and  commonly 
perfonhed  by  a  foreign  official  and  in- 
cludes-j- 

"(A)  processing  governmental  papers, 
such  aq  visas  and  work  orders; 

"(B)  loading  and  unloading  cargoes;  and 

"(C)  I  scheduling  inspections  associated 
with  contract  performance, 
and  aqtions  of  a  similar  nature.  'Routine 
govemtnental  action'  does  not  include  any 
decision  by  a  foreign  official  whether,  or  on 
what  terms,  to  award  new  business  to  or  to 
continue  business  with  a  particular  party, 
includitig  the  procurement  of  legislative,  ju- 
dicial, regulatory,  or  other  action  in  seekhig 
more  favorable  treatment  by  a  foreign  gov- 
emmei  it. 


"(c)  Due  Diligence.— a  domestic  concern 
which  is  not  an  individual  may  not  be  held 
vicariously  liable,  either  civilly  or  criminal- 
ly, for  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  by  its 
employee  or  agent,  who  is  not  an  officer  or 
director,  if— 

"(i<  such  domestic  concern  has  estab- 
lished procedures  which  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  prevent  and  detect,  insofar  as 
practicable,  any  such  violation  by  such  em- 
ployee or  agent,  and 

"(2)  the  officer  and  employee  of  the  do- 
mestic concern  with  supervisory  responsibil- 
ity for  the  conduct  of  the  employee  or  agent 
used  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  that  employee  or 
agent. 

Such  domestic  concern  shall  have  the 
burden  of  proving  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that  it  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2).  The  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  affirmative  defense  to  actions  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(d)  Guidelines  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al.—Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  and  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987, 
the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  after  obtaining  the  views  of 
all  interested  persons  through  public  notice 
and  comment  procedures,  shall  determine  to 
what  extent  compliance  with  this  section 
would  be  enhanced  and  the  business  com- 
munity would  be  -assisted  by  further  clarifi- 
cation of  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section  and  may,  based  on  such  determina- 
tion and  to  the  extent  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, issue— 

"(1)  guidelines  describing  specific  tyi>es  of 
conduct,  associated  with  common  tyi>es  of 
export  sales  arrangements  and  business  con- 
tracts, which  for  purposes  of  the  Depart- 
ment's present  enforcement  policy,  the  At- 
torney General  determines  would  be  in  con- 
formance with  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section:  and 

"(2)  general  precautionary  procedures 
which  domestic  concerns  may  use  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  to  conform  their  conduct  to 
the  Department's  present  enforcement 
policy  regarding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section. 

The  Attorney  General  shall  issue  the  guide- 
lines and  procedures  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  those  guidelines 
and  procedures  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  7  of  that  title. 

"(e)  Opinions  op  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al.—(1)  The  Attorney  General,  after  consul- 
tation with  appropriate  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  after  ob- 
taining the  views  of  all  interested  persons 
through  public  notice  and  comment  proce- 
dures, shaU  establish  a  procedure  to  provide 
responses  to  specific  inquiries  by  domestic 
concerns  concerning  conformance  of  their 
conduct  with  the  Department's  present  en- 
forcement policy  regarding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section.  The  Attorney 
General  shall,  within  30  days  after  receiving 
such  a  request,  made  In  accordance  with 
that  procedure,  issue  an  opinion  in  response 
to  that  request.  The  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  state  whether  or  not  cer- 
tain specified  prospective  conduct  would,  for 
purposes  of  the  Department's  present  en- 
forcement policy,  violate  the  preceding  pro- 


visions of  this  section.  Additional  requests 
for  opinions  may  be  filed  with  the  Attorney 
General  regarding  other  specified  prospec- 
tive conduct  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  con- 
duct specified  in  previous  requests.  In  any 
action  brought  under  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  there  shall  be  a  rebut- 
table presumption  that  conduct,  which  is 
specified  in  a  request  by  a  domestic  concern 
and  for  which  the  Attorney  General  has 
issued  an  opinion  that  such  conduct  is  in 
conformity  with  the  Department's  present 
enforcement  policy,  is  in  compliance  with 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section. 
Such  a  presumption  of  compliance  may  be 
rebutted  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence. In  considering  the  presumption  of 
compliance  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
a  court  shall  weigh  all  relevant  factors,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  whether  the  in- 
formation submitted  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al was  accurate  and  complete  and  whether 
it  was  within  the  scope  of  the  conduct  speci- 
fied in  any  request  received  by  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Attorney  General  shall  estab- 
lish the  procedure  required  by  this  para- 
graph In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  that  procedure  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of 
that  title. 

"(2)  Any  document  or  other  material 
which  is  provided  to,  received  by,  or  pre- 
pared in  the  Department  of  Justice  or  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  a  request  by  a  do- 
mestic concern  under  the  pnxiedure  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1),  shall  be  exempt 
from  disclosure  under  section  552  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  not  be  made 
publicly  available,  regardless  of  whether  the 
Attorney  General  responds  to  such  a  re- 
quest or  the  domestic  concern  withdraws 
such  request  before  receiving  a  response. 

"(3)  Any  domestic  concern  who  has  made 
a  request  to  the  Attorney  General  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  withdraw  such  request 
prior  to  the  time  the  Attorney  General 
issues  an  opinion  in  response  to  such  re- 
quest. Any  request  so  withdrawn  shall  have 
no  force  or  effect. 

"(4)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  provide  timely 
guidance  concerning  the  Department's 
present  enforcement  pKJlicy  with  respect  to 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  to 
potential  exporters  and  small  businesses 
that  are  unable  to  obtain  specialized  counsel 
on  issues  pertaining  to  such  provisions. 
Such  guidance  shall  be  limited  to  responses 
to  requests  under  paragraph  (1)  concerning 
conformity  of  specified  prospective  conduct 
with  the  Department's  present  enforcement 
policy  regarding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section  and  general  explainations  of 
compliance  responsibilities  and  of  potential 
liabilities  under  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(f)  Violations.— (IKA)  Any  domestic 
concern  that— 

"(I)  violates  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  (2);  or 

"(11)  violates  subsection  (a)(3)  and  meets 
the  'knowing'  standards  of  that  subsection 
(as  defined  by  subsection  (hK4)), 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000,000. 

"(B)  Any  domestic  concern  that  violates 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $10,000  imposed  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(2)(A)  Any  officer  or  director  of  a  domes- 
tic concern,  or  stockholder  acting  on  t>ehalf 
of  such  domestic  concern,  who— 

"(1)  WiUfully  violates  subsection  (a)  (1)  or 
(2);  or 


"(ii)  willfully  violates  subsection  (aK3) 
and  meets  the  'knowing'  standard  of  that 
subsection, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(B)  Any  employee  or  agent  of  a  domestic 
concern  who  is  a  United  States  citizen,  na- 
tional, or  resident  or  is  otherwise  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  (other 
than  an  officer,  director,  or  stockholder 
acting  on  behalf  of  such  domestic  concern), 
and  who— 

"(I)  willfully  violates  subsection  (a)  (1)  or 
(2);  or 

"(ii)  willfully  violates  subsection  (aK3> 
and  meets  the  'knowing'  standard  of  that 
section, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(C)  Any  officer,  director,  employee,  or 
agent  of  a  domestic  concern,  or  stockholder 
acting  on  behalf  of  such  domestic  concern, 
who  violates  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
imposed  in  an  action  brought  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

"(3)  Whenever  a  fine  is  imposed  under 
paragraph  (2)  upon  any  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent,  or  stockholder  of  a  domes- 
tic concern,  such  fine  may  not  be  paid,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  such  domestic  con- 
cern. 

""(g)  Injunctions.— Whenever  it  appears 
to  the  Attorney  General  that  any  domestic 
concern  or  officer,  director,  employee, 
agent,  or  stockholder  thereof  is  engaged,  or 
is  about  to  engage.  In  any  act  or  practice 
constituting  a  violation  of  subsection  (a), 
the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
action  In  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  such  act  or  practice, 
and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction  or  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  shall  be  granted  without 
bond. 

""(h)  Definitions.— As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion— 

""(1)  the  term  "domestic  concern"  means— 

""(A)  any  individual  who  Is  a  citizen,  na- 
tional, or  resident  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(B)  any  corporation,  partnership,  associa- 
tion. Joint-stock  company,  business  trust, 
unincorporated  organization,  or  sole  propri- 
etorship which  has  its  principal  place  of 
business  in  the  United  States,  or  which  is 
organized  under  the  laws  of  a  State  of  the 
United  States  or  a  territory,  possession,  or 
commonwealth  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  term  'foreign  official'  means  any 
officer  or  employee  of  a  foreign  government 
or  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity thereof,  and  any  person  acting  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  such 
government  or  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality; 

"(3)  the  term  'Interstate  commerce'  means 
trade,  commerce,  transportation,  or  commu- 
nication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween any  foreign  country  and  any  State  or 
between  any  State  and  any  place  or  ship 
outside  thereof,  and  such  term  Includes  the 
intrastate  use  of — 

"(A)  a  telephone  or  other  interstate 
means  of  communication,  or 

"(B)  any  other  interstate  Instrumentality; 
"(4)  a  person  meets  the   knowing'  stand- 
ard for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(3)  if— 

"(A)  that  person  is  aware  or  substantially 
certain,  or 

"(B)  that  person  is  aware  of  a  high  proba- 
bility, which  he  or  she  consciously  disre- 
gards in  order  to  avoid  awareness  or  sub- 
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stantUl  certainty,  and  does  not  have  an 
actual  belief  to  the  contrary, 
that  a  third  party  will  offer,  pay.  promise, 
or  give  anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  offi- 
cial, foreign  political  party  or  official  there- 
of, or  candidate  for  political  office  for  pur- 
poses prohibited  by  subsection  (a)(3): 

"(5)  a  person  meets  the  'reclilessly  disre- 
garding' standard  of  subsection  (a)(3)  if  that 
person  is  aware  of  a  substantial  risk  that  a 
third  party  will  offer,  pay.  promise,  or  give 
anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  official,  for- 
eign political  party  or  official  thereof,  or 
candidate  for  political  office  for  purposes 
prohibited  by  subsection  (aK3).  but  disre- 
gards that  risk:  and 

"(S)  the  term  'substantial  risk'  means  a 
risk  that  is  of  such  a  nature  and  degree  that 
to  disregard  it  constitutes  a  substantial  devi- 
ation from  the  standard  of  care  that  a  rea- 
sonable person  would  exercise  in  such  a  sit- 
uation.". 

<d)  IirmuiATioNAL  Agreement.— 

(1)  NnoTiATioifs.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  pursue 
the  negotiation  of  an  international  agree- 
ment, among  the  largest  possible  number  of 
countries,  to  govern  persons  from  those 
countries  concerning  acts  prohibited  with 
respect  to  issuers  and  domestic  concerns  by 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section.  Such 
international  agreement  should  include  a 
process  by  which  problems  and  conflicts  as- 
sociated with  such  acts  could  be  resolved. 

(2)  Report  to  congress.— (A)  Within  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on— 

(i)  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(ii)  those  steps  which  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  should  consider 
taking  in  the  event  that  these  negotiations 
do  not  successfully  eliminate  the  competi- 
tive disadvantage  of  United  States  business- 
es that  results  when  persons  from  other 
countries  commit  the  acts  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 );  and 

(iii)  possible  actions  that  could  be  taken  to 
promote  cooperation  by  other  countries  in 
international  efforts  to  prevent  bribery  of 
foreign  officials,  candidates,  or  parties  in 
third  countries. 

(B)  The  President  shall  include  in  the 
report  submitted  under  subparagraph  (A)— 

(i)  any  legislative  recommendations  neces- 
sary to  give  the  President  the  authority  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  carry  out  clauses 
(il)  and  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (A): 

(ii)  an  analysis  of  the  potential  effect  on 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  including 
United  States  national  security,  when  per- 
sons from  other  countries  commit  the  acts 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ):  and 

(iii)  an  assessment  of  the  current  and 
future  role  of  private  initiatives  in  curtail- 
ing such  acts. 

SEC.  ua.  FINANOAL  SERVICES  STUDY. 

(a)  Study  Reqoired.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  consultation 
and  coordination  with  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  shall  conduct  an 
investigation  to  determine— 

(A)  the  foreign  countries  from  which  for- 
eign financial  services  institutions  have  en- 
tered, directly  or  indirectly,  into  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  financial  services  in  the 
United  SUtes, 

(B)  the  kinds  of  financial  services  which 
are  being  offered,  and 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  United  States  fi- 
nancial services  institutions  are  permitted 
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to  bffer  the  same  services  in  each  of  those     other 
foreign  countries.  sidered 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  item,  or 
tretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  each  trans-  ules  of 
mii  a  report  on  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  within  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
the  President,  the  Congress,  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  suid  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission. 

i)  Detinitions.- As  used  in  this  section— 
)  The  term  "foreign  country"  means  a 
;ign  country  or  a  political  subdivision,  a 
indent  territory,  or  a  possession  of  a  for-       hjm 
country,  and  includes  an  ass(x;iation  of      1I85S 
or  more  foreign  countries,  political  sub- 
iions,  dependent  territories,  or  posses- 
of  foreign  countries  forming  a  customs 
)n  outside  the  United  States. 
I)  The  term  "foreign  financial  services  in- 
ition"  means— 

.)  any  legal  entity  the  headquarters,  or 
primary  control  or  operations,  of  which 
are  located  or  based  in  a  foreign  country. 

(p)  any  citizen  or  national  of  a  foreign 
country,  or 

(C)  any  department,  agency,  or  other  gov- 
ernment-operated or  government-controlled 
organization  of  a  foreign  country, 
th«t  is  directly  or  indirectly  engaged,  in 
wt^le  or  part,  in  business  as  a  financial 
services  institution. 
()>  The  term  "United  States  financial 
rices  institution"  mean  a  financial  serv- 
institution— 

,)  the  headquarters,  and  the  primary 
itrol  and  operations  of  which,  are  located 
ihe  United  States,  and  11860 

(B)  that  is  not  owned  or  controlled,  direct- 
ly [or  indirectly,  by  any  company  whose 
headquarters,  or  primary  control  or  oper- 
atit»is.  are  located  outside  the  United 
States. 

(jl)  The  term  "financial  services  institu- 
tio  1"  means— 

(  \)  a  broker,  dealer,  underwriter,  clearing 
ag(  ncy,  transfer  agent,  or  information  proc- 
esvr  with  respect  to  securities,  including 
gotemment  and  municipal  securities, 

(3)  an  investment  company,  investment 
mt  nager,  investment  adviser.  Indenture 
tn  stee.  or  any  depository  institution,  insur- 
an  :e  company,  or  other  organization  operat- 
int  as  a  fiduciary,  trustee,  underwriter,  or 
otl  ler  financial  service  provider,  and 

( 0)  any  other  entity  providing  financial 
sei  vices, 
sei ;.  cox  entry  prckessinc;  for  textiles  and 

APPAREI. 

'.  'he  Congress  determines  that  it  is  vital  to 
th^  purposes  of  the  Multi-Plber  Arrange- 
mint  that  bilateral  limitations  on  ship- 
m(  nts  of  textiles  and  apparel,  and  periodic 
ad  ustments  to  those  limitations,  be  carried 
ou .  on  a  timely  basis  in  order  to  respond  to 
th !  changing  United  States  market  for  tex- 
til  s  and  apparel.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
mi  rce  shall,  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
th ;  enactment  of  this  Act,  institute  proce- 
du  res  to  expedite  the  interagency  process 
for  recommending  and  approving  the  issu- 
ance of  notices  requesting  consultations  suid 
negotiations  on  such  limitations  and  period- 
ic ^j  ustments. 

TITLE  VII— TARIFF  AND  CUSTOMS 

PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A — Permanent  Changes  in  Tariff 

Treatment 

Sl4'.  TdO.  KEFERKNCE. 

Vhenever  in  this  subtitle,  subtitle  B,  or       ISS34 
su  }title  D  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pi  ;ssed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
r^>eal  of,  a  schedule,  headnote,  item,  or    and 


p  'ovision.  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
:.o  be  made  to  a  schedule,  headnote, 
other  provision  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
dhe  United  SUtes  (19  U.S.C.  1202). 

SK<-.  T«1.     AKKIN. 

(a)  H^man  Food  and  Animal  Feed  Use.— 
D  of  part  4  of  schedule  1  is  amend- 
ed by  stkiking  out  item  118.45  and  inserting 
the  f oll<  iwing: 


"C  sen.  usemates. 

ind  mlk  prolan 

mcttitrale 

:asBn 

kied  mMi 
(desaiM  Ni 
lions  1154S, 
11550,  11555. 
md  11805) 
which  csntiins 
nol  ovn  5  5 
percent  by  weight 
o(  bulteriat  md 
which  IS  mued 
with  tXnei 
ingredients, 
including  but  not 
Imiited  to  sugir. 
if  such  mixtures 
contain  ovn  16 
peictnt  milk 
solids  by  weight, 
are  capable « 
bcMg  further 
processed  or 
nued  with  similar 
Of  other 
iairedients  and 
at  not  prepared 
lor  nartieting  to 
tKitlail 

I  in  the 

I  form  and 

package  in  which 


Mher.. 


(b)  iNbnSTRIAL 

of  schedule 

items 

perior 

SEC.  702. 


Use.— Subpart  B  of  part  13 
4  is  amended  by  striking  out 
.12.  493.14.  and  493.17  and  the  su- 
Heading  thereto. 


4)3. 


1>9 


14930 
14931 


SEC.  703, 


amend^ 

(1) 
ing 

thereto , 
same 
ing 


165.31 


Free.. 


(IK 


1.3«  per  II.. 
0.2f  per  b 


5.S«  per  lb 
5.S«  per  lb " 


.  SALTED  AND  DRIED  PLUMS. 

Subpirt  B  of  part  9  of  schedule   1 
amende  d- 

(l)by 
item 
salted 
ther  prepared 

(2)  b) 
ing  the 


amending  the  article  description  for 
.26  to  read  as  follows:  "Dried. 
)r  not  salted  but  not  otherwise  fur- 
or preserved";  and 
striking  out  item  149.28  and  insert- 
Following: 


Otherwise  prepared 
or  pieserMd: 
Hums,  soaked  m 
brine  and  dried    U  per  ■).. 

Other W.SSad 

«al. 


It  per  lb. 
3SK  ad  val " 


IIRAPEFRVIT. 

Subpart  A  of  part  12  of  schedule   1   is 
by- 
infeerting  after  item  165.29  the  follow- 
new  items  and  the  superior  heading 
with  the  superior  heading  at  the 
ii^entation  level  as  the  superior  head- 
to  items  165.27  and  165.29: 


Oi ange" 


"Grapefruit: 

Not  coKentraled  an) 
not  made  from  a 
juice  having  a 
degree  of 
concenlration  of 
15  or  more  (as 
determined  before 
conection  to  the 
nearest  0.5 


(2)  by  redesignating  items  165.32  and 
165.36  as  items  165.37  and  165.38,  respective- 
ly. 

SEC.  704.  HATTERS'  KUR. 

Subpart  D  of  part  IS  of  schedule  1  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  item  186.20— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "use.  and  carroted  fur- 
skins"  in  the  article  description  and  insert- 
ing "use",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "15%  ad  val."  in 
column  1  and  inserting  "Free":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  item  186.20  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 


"186.22   toroled  lunkins 15S  ad 


.  3SS  ad  val  ' 


SEC.  705.  TARIFF  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  TYPI'S 
OF  PLYWOOD. 

Headnote  1  of  part  3  of  schedule  2  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (b)  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "or  any  edge  of  which  has 
been  tongued,  grooved,  lapped,  or  otherwise 
worked": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (c)  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "or  any  edge  of  which  has 
been  tongued,  grooved,  lapped,  or  otherwise 
worked":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (e)  by  inserting  before 
"chiefly"  the  following:  "other  than  ply- 
wood, wood-veneer  panels,  or  cellular 
panels,". 

SEC.  706.  WORK  GU>VES. 

The  schedules  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Headnote  5(a)  of  schedule  3  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(except  subpart  A) "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(except  subparts  A 
and  O". 

(2)  Headnote  1  of  subpart  C  of  part  1  of 
schedule  7  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  subdivision  (c)  the  following  new 
subdivision: 

"(d)  gloves— 

""(i)  without  fourchettes:  and 

■"(ii)  constructed  of  a  textile  fabric  coated, 
filled,  impregnated,  or  laminated,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  with  rubber  or  plastics  and  cut- 
and-sewn: 

shall  be  regarded  as  gloves  of  textile  materi- 
als.". 

SEC.   707.    BROADWOVEN    FABRICS  OF   MAN-MADE 
FIBERS. 

(a)  Amendment.— Subpart  E  of  part  3  of 
schedule  3  is  amended  by  striking  out  item 
338.50  and  inserting  the  following  new  items 
with  the  article  description  for  item  338.60 
at  the  same  Indentation  level  as  the  article 
description  for  item  338.40: 

"338  60    Containing  85%  or 
more  D|i  weight  of 
continuous  man- 
made  hbers 2«  ps  fc.        81%  ad  val 

17.9% 
ad  val 
Other: 
338.70       Weighing  not  more 
than  5  02  per 
square  yard  2t  per  b.    . 

i7.9% 

33880       Other 2«  pv  Ih 

MMl 


(h)  Staging.— The  rate  of  duty  in  column 
numbered  1  for  each  of  items  338.60.  338.70. 
and  338.80  (as  added  by  subsection  (a))  shall 
be  subject  to  all  staged  rate  reductions  for 
item  338.50  which  were  proclaimed  by  the 


President  before  the  date  on  which  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  take 
effect. 

SM".  7nK.  SILICONE  RI'KINS  AND  MATKRIAIJ4. 

Part  4  of  schedule  4  is  amended— 
( 1 )  by  amending  subpart  A— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "provided  for  in  part 
IC"  in  headnote  1  and  inserting  ".  other 
than  silicones,  provided  for  in  part  1".  and 

(B)  by  amending  headnote  2  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"2.  (a)  The  term  'synthetic  plastics  materi- 
als' in  this  subpart— 

"(i)  embraces  products  formed  by  the  con- 
densation, polymerization,  or  copolymeriza- 
tion  of  organic  chemi(».ls  and  to  which  an 
antioxidant,  color.  disp>ersing  agent,  emulsi- 
fier.  extender,  filler,  pesticide,  plasticizer.  or 
stabilizer  may  have  been  added:  and 

"(ii)  includes  silicones  (including  fluids, 
resins,  elastomers,  and  copolymers)  whether 
or  not  such  materials  are  solid  in  the  fin- 
ished articles. 

"(b)  The  products  referred  to  in  (a)  con- 
tain as  an  essential  ingredient  an  organic 
substance  of  high  molecular  weight:  and. 
except  as  provided  in  (a)(ii)  of  this  head- 
note,  are  capable,  at  some  stage  during  proc- 
essing into  finished  articles,  of  being  molded 
or  shaped  by  flow  and  are  solid  in  the  fin- 
ished article.  The  term  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to.  such  products  derived  from 
esters  of  acrylic  or  methacrylic  acid:  vinyl 
acetate,  vinyl  chloride  resins,  polyvinyl  alco- 
hol, acetals.  butyral,  formal  resins,  polyvi- 
nyl ether  and  ester  resins,  and  polyvinyli- 
dene  chloride  resins:  urea  and  amino  resins: 
polyethylene,  polypropylene,  and  other 
tx>lyalkene  resins:  siloxanes.  silicones,  and 
other  organo-silicon  resins:  alkyd.  acryloni- 
trile.  allyl.  and  formaldehyde  resins,  and  cel- 
lulosic  plastics  materials.  These  synthetic 
plastics  materials  may  be  in  solid,  semi-solid, 
or  liquid  condition  such  as  flakes,  powders. 
t>ellets.  granules,  solutions,  emulsions,  and 
other  basic  crude  forms  not  further  proc- 


81%  ad  val 


81%  ad  val " 


(3)  by  inserting  In  numerical  sequence  the 
following  new  item: 


(C)  by  inserting  after  item  445.54  the  fol- 
lowing new  item  with  the  article  description 
at  the  same  indentation  level  as  the  article 
description  for  item  445.54: 


"445.55    Sihcone  resins  aril 

materials 3.7%  ad 

Ml 


and 


.  2S%  ad  val  ' 


"475.27 


kitortuel 
slocks 


12S<p 


and 

(4)  by  amending  475.30  by  striking  out 
"fuel)"  and  inserting  "fuel  or  motor  fuel 
blending  stocks)". 

S»X'.  710.  IRON  <»R  STEEL  SIZARS. 

Headnote  3(c)  of  subpart  B  of  part  2  of 
schedule  6  is  amended  by  striking  out  "'and 
not  over  6  inches". 

SEC.  711.  TELEVISION  APPARATltS  AND  PARTS. 

(a)  Permanent  Treatment.— The  head- 
notes  to  part  5  of  schedule  6  are  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  headnote  3  by  striking 
out  "assembled."  in  subparagraph  (a)  and 
inserting  "assembled  in  its  cabinet,"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  headnotes  4,  5.  and  6 
as  headnotes  5.  6,  and  7.  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  headnote  3  the  fol- 
lowing new  headnote: 

"4.  Picture  tubes  imported  in  combination 
with,  or  incorporated  into,  other  articles  are 
to  be  classified  in  items  687.35  through 
687.44,  Inclusive,  unless  they  are— 

"(i)  incorporated  into  complete  television 
receivers,  as  defined  in  headnote  3: 

"(ii)  incorporated  into  fully  assembled 
units  such  as  word  processors,  ADP  termi- 
nals, or  similar  articles; 

"(iii)  put  up  in  kits  containing  all  the 
parts  necessary  for  assembly  into  complete 
television  receivers,  as  defined  in  headnote 
3;  or 

"(iv)  put  up  in  kits  containing  all  the  parts 
necessary  for  assembly  into  fully  assembled 
units  such  as  word  processors,  ADP  termi- 
nals, or  similar  articles.". 

(b>  Temporary  Trea'tment.— Subpart  B  of 
part  1  of  the  Appendix  is  amended  by  in- 
serting in  numerical  sequence  the  following 
new  items: 


"912 14    Television  pchjre  lubes 
whch  would  be 


(D)  by  redesignating  item  445.56  as  item 
445.60;  and 

(2)  by  amending  headnote  2  to  subpart  B 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  the  tariff  sched- 
ules, the  term  'rubber'  does  not  include  sili- 
cones.". 

sec:.     709.     CLASSIFICATION     OF     NAPHTHA     AND 
MOTOR  FliEL  BLENDINCi  STtK'KS. 

Part  10  of  schedule  4  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  headnote  1  by  inserting 
"motor  fuel  blending  stocks."  immediately 
after  "except"; 

(2)  by  amending  headnote  2— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subdivision  (a); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subdivision  (b)  and  inserting  ";  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  'Motor  fuel  blending  stock'  (item 
475.27)  means  any  product  (except  naph- 
thas provided  for  in  item  475.35)  derived  pri- 
marily from  petroleum,  shale  oil.  or  natural 
gas,  whether  or  not  containing  additives,  to 
be  used  for  direct  blending  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  motor  fuel."; 


fw  HI  ncn  w4.9o 
but  for  heatak  4 
to  part  5,  aii  Ml 
provided  in  rten 

912  16  or  912  19 11%  ad 

vlL 
"912 16    Telensan  pcture  tubes, 
color,  having  a  video 
display  dapnal  of 
less  than  12  inches 
(provided  for  in  item 
687,35.  pan  5. 
schedule  6) free 


Nochanp 


No 


Onor  Mtac 
10/31/17 


Oaor  betore 

12/31/ 
90", 


and 


"912 19 


Television  pcture  lubes, 
ootx.  havmg  a  video 
«a«ialol30 
ncnes  and  over 
(prawded  lor  in  item 
687  35.  part  5. 
schedule  6) fm.. 


.  NodWR     Oner  briore 
9/30/11' 


SEC.  712.  LrmOTRIPTERS. 

Item  709.15  is  amended  by  inserting 
"other  than  extracorporeal  shock  wave  lith- 
otripters."  before  "and". 

SEC.  713.  I'RANIl'M  HEXAFLl'ORIOE  (CFCI. 

(a)  Amendment.— Subpart  C  of  part  2  of 
schedule  4  is  amended  by  redesignating  item 
422.52  as  item  422.54.  and  by  inserting  after 
item  422.50  the  following  new  items  and  the 


10780 
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superior  heading  thereto,  with  the  superior 
heading  at  the  same  indentation  level  as  the 
article  description  for  item  422.50: 


SK  ".  710.  EJTEITIVE  DA"!^^ 

I  a)  In  General.- 
I  1)  Except  as  provided 
ar  d    in    subsection    (b). 


in  paragraph  (2) 
the    amendments 


April  30,  1987 


"907  09    2;'-0>amidobis.|ethyf 

3.(3,5-diler|.botyl-4. 
Inckoiy- 

phenylipropionatej 
(provided  lor  « item 


April  30,  1987 
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SEC.    7». 


CERTAIN 
CHAM. 


KNITWEAR    FABRICATED    IN      SM'. 


7.-M.    (ERTAIN    NONHKN/.ENOID    VINYL    AC»:- 
TATE-VINYL         (III.ORIDE-l'rniYLENE 


'91203    Caritngand 


TL'UIMftl   VkaL*l>hf 
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superior  heading  thereto,  with  the  superior 
heading  at  the  same  indentation  level  as  the 
article  description  for  item  422.S0: 


mil 


tOJa 


.  &l»rti 
.  fut" 


(b)  ToufiRATiON.— Items  422.51  and  422.53 
(as  added  by  subsection  (a))  shall  cease  to 
have  force  and  effect,  and  the  President 
shall  by  proclamation  eliminate  such  items, 
and  the  superior  heading  thereto,  when  the 
President  finds  that  no  foreign  country  re- 
quires the  conversion  or  upgrading  of  urani- 
um mined  in  that  country  into  uranium 
hexafluoride  <UF6)  before  export  from  that 
country. 

SEC  714.  MARKINC  OF  WATCHES  AND  WATCH  COM- 
PONENTS. 

Headnote  4  of  subpart  E  of  part  2  of 
schedule  7  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"4.  Special  Marking  Requirements:  Any 
movement  or  case  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
part, whether  imported  separately  or  at- 
tached to  any  article  provided  for  in  this 
subpart,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  be  en- 
tered unless  legibly  and  indelibly  marked  by 
cutting,  die-sinking,  engraving,  stamping,  or 
mold-marking  (either  indented  or  raised),  as 
specified  below: 

"(a)  Watch  movements  shall  be  marked  on 
one  or  more  of  the  bridges  or  top  plates  to 
show— 

"(i)  the  name  of  the  country  of  manufac- 
ture; 

"(U)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  pur- 
chaser, and 

"(iii)  in  words,  the  number  of  jewels,  if 
any,  serving  a  mechanical  purpose  as  fric- 
tional  bearings. 

"(b)  Clock,  movements  shall  be  marked  on 
the  most  visible  part  of  the  front  or  back 
plate  to  show— 

"(i)  the  name  of  the  country  of  manufac- 
ture: 

"(ii)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  pur- 
chaser and 

"(iii)  the  number  of  Jewels,  if  any. 

"(c)  Watch  cases  shall  be  marked  on  the 
inside  or  outside  of  the  back  case.  or.  at  the 
option  of  the  manufacturer,  bezels  shall  be 
marked,  to  show— 

"(i)  the  name  of  the  country  of  manufac- 
ture: and 

"(U)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  pur- 
chaser. 

If  the  manufacturer  chooses  to  mark  the 
bezels,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  use  an  alphanu- 
meric code  to  designate  the  name  of  the 
country  of  manufacture  and  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer  or  purchaser,  so  long  as 
each  such  code  and  its  referent  are  not  du- 
plicative of  any  other  code  and  referent  and 
are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  public. 

"(d)  (Hock  cases  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
part shall  be  marked  on  the  most  visible 
part  of  the  outside  of  the  back  to  show  the 
name  of  the  country  of  manufactiue.". 

SEC  7IS.  IMPORTATION  OF  FURSKINS. 

Headnote  4  to  subpart  B  of  part  5  of 
schedule  1  is  repealed. 


SK  •-  Tlfc  EWKCTIVK  OAnX 

I  a)  In  Oemkral.— 

I  1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
ar  d  in  subsection  (b),  the  amendments 
m  ide  by  this  subtitle  apply  with  respect  to 
ar  .icles  entered  on  or  after  the  15th  day 
af  er  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

I  2)  Section  714  applies  to  articles  entered 
on|  or  after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of 
thfc  enactment  of  this  Act. 

I  b)  Retroactive  Application.— 

I  1)  Notwithstanding  section  514  of  the 
Ti  riff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of 
la'  /,  upon  proper  request  filed  with  the  cus- 
to  ns  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 

18  )th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  the  entry  of  any  article  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  treated  as  provided 
in  such  paragraph. 

I  2)  In  the  case  of  the  application  of  any 
amendment  made  by  sections  704  and  712  to 
arw  entry— 

CA)  after  the  applicable  date  and  before 
th^  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  and 

<!B)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
halve  been  no  duty  or  a  lower  duty  if  the 
amendment  made  by  such  section  applied  to 
su  :h  entry; 

su  :h  entry  shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidat- 
as  though  such  entry  had  been  made  on 
15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

1 3)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
tei  m  "applicable  date"  means— 

( A)  in  the  case  of  item  712.  December  31. 

19  12:  and 

I  B)  in  the  case  of  item  704.  December  31, 
19(5. 

( c)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tic  n— 

( 1)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
wi  ;hdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tic  n.  in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
St  ites. 

(2)  The  term  "entry"  includes  any  with- 
drftwal  from  warehouse. 

Subtitle  B — Temporary  Changes  in  Tariff 
Treatment 

Sft.  721.  COU)R  COUPLKRS  AND  COUPLF.R  INTER- 
MEDIATES. 

I  iubpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Apiiendix  is 
an  ended— 
(1) 


ed 

th! 


item 


(2) 
iUms  ! 


1)  by  inserting  ".  but  excluding  6.7-dihy- 
dr(>xy-2-  naphthalene  sulfonic  acid  sodium 
provided    for    in    item    403.57."    after 
'schedule  4"  and  before  the  parenthesis  in 
907.10:  and 
!)  by  striking  out  "9/30/85"  in  each  of 
907.10  and  907.12  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thfereof "12/31/90". 

SE  :.  722.  POTASSIUM  4.SULFOBENZOATE. 

{ Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numericsil  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


'9f26   p-SuttatKUoic  add. 
pobsslum  silt 
(pniMMta  n  item 
404.28.  part  IB. 
schedule  4) Free.. 


No  donp. 


On  Of  iKfore 
12/31/ 
90". 


Sa  :.    723. 


2.2 -OXAMIDOBISI  ETHYL    3-(3.5-DI-TERT- 
BUTYU4- 
HYDROXYPHENYDPROPIONATEI. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
aibended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
tbe  following  item: 


April  SO,  1987 


"907  09    2  rOumdotiBHettiyl 
3(3.5-<ti-leflbulyl-4. 

I  ti¥dro«y- 
pnenyl|pcooioiule{ 

!  (piovided  lor  m  ileni 
40534.  part  IB. 
schedule  4)  Free 


SKC.  724 


April  30,  1987 
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DICYCUHIKXYLKENZOTHIAZYI^llLFENA- 
MIDK. 

Subpkrt  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amend!  d  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  foil  owing  new  item: 


•906.45 


Dfydoheiylljennthia' 
zylsulfenamide 
(provided  for  in  item 
40639.  part  IB. 
schedule  4) Free 


SEC  727 


amended 
the 


No  change 


On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90" 


SEC.    72S.    CERTAIN     KNITWEAR    FAHRICATED    IN 

caiAM. 
Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Apitendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"90545 


No  change     On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC.       1th.       2.4-DICHLORO-.'>-SUI.FAMOYLBENZOIC 
ACID. 

Subpirt  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amendt  d  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  foil  owing  new  item: 


"906.48   2jl.OicMon>-5- 

sulfamoyflieoxiic  acid 
(provided  for  in  item 
406  S6.  part  IB. 
schedule  4) free.. 


No  change     On  or  before 

12/31/ 
90". 


SEC.     72|.     DERIVATIVES     OP     N-(4-(2-HYDROXY-3- 
PHENOXY- 
PROPOXY)PHENYLIACeTAMIDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amend*  d  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 

"907.11 


Sweaters  that— 

(i)  do  not  contain 
loiei(n  materials  in 
e«zssaf  the 
percentage  of  total 
value  limitation 
contained  in  general 
headwle  3(a).  and 

(ii)  ire  Hwwdfcil  in 
Guam,  eakisivelif  by 
United  States 
Qti;ens,  nationals,  or 
resident  aliens,  by 
loming  together  (by 
cximpletel)r  sewing, 
loaping.  hiking,  or 
other  means  of 
attaching)  at  least  5 
otherwise  conpleted 
major  kntlo-shape 
compnnent  parts  of 
foreign  origin, 

if  entered  before  the 
aggregate  quantity 
oTsweaters 
described  in  (i)  and 
(ii)  that  is  entered 
durms  any  12-mDntti 
period  after  October 
31.  1985  eiceeds 
ttie  duty  free 
quantity  tor  tt\at 
period  The  duty-free 
quantity— 

(I)  for  the  12'month 
period  endmg 
Odober  31.  1986  is 
161.600  d02en.  and 

(II)  for  any  12-nionth 
period  thereafter  is 
an  amount  equal  to 
101  percent  of  the 
dutyfree  quantity  for 
the  preceding  12- 


SEC.  IM.  CERTAIN  NONKKNXENOID  VINYL  AO;. 
TATE-VINYI.  CIIUmiDE-l'nilVLENE 
TERPOLYMERS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  item: 


"907.83    Nonbennnoid  vinyl 
acetatevmyl 
chtonde-ethylene 
terpolymers. 
containiiig  te  weigM 
less  than  50  percent 
denvatNcs  of  vinyl 
acetate  (provided  for 
m  Item  44548.  part 
4A.  schedule  4) Free No  change  . 


On  or  before 

12/31/ 
90 


SEC.  734.  TI'N<;STEN  ORE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  I  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"910  95  Tungsten  ore  (provided 
for  in  item  601  S4. 
part  1.  schedule  6)....  Fm.. 


On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


Free.. 


containing 
derivatives  of  li-(4- 
(2hydroxy-3- 
ro- 


foi  in  Kem  407 19. 
pan  IB.  schedule  4). 


Free No  change 


On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


U-DIMETHYL-3.5-DIPHENVLPYRAZOLIUM 
METHYL  SULFATE  IDIFENZOQUAT 
METHYL  SULFATE). 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
following  new  item: 


.  On  or  before 
10/31/ 
92". 


SEC.   730.   3.7-BIS   IDIMETHYI.AMINOI    PHENAZATH- 
lONU'M  CHLORIDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"90743    3.7'Bis(diniethylamino)' 
phenazathiofflum 
chtorlde  (methytene 
Hw)  (provided  for 
in  Item  409  74.  part 
IC.  schedule  4) Free.. 


SFA".  73.i.  CERTAIN  STl^FFED  «»R  FILLED  T«»Y  FUJ- 
URES. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"912  32    Stuffed  or  titled  toy 
figures  of  animate 
obiccts  (except 
dolls)  not  having  a 
spraig  ineclumsm 
and  not  exceeding 
25  inches  in  eittw 
teigth.  widtli,  » 
height  (provided  lor 
in  item  737  30  or 
737  40.  Part  5f . 
Schedule?) Free.. 


No  change 


On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90" 


No  change 


On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC  73«.  DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  PERSONAL  EF- 
FEtTS  AND  EQl  IPMENT  OF  PARTICI- 
PANTS AND  OFFICIALS  INVOLVED  IN 
THE  ieTH  PAN  AMERICAN  GAMf^. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907.24 


lt-Dimetliy(-3.5 
diphenylpyrazoliuni 
methyl  sulfate 
(difeiuoquat  methyl 
sulfate)  (provided 
for  in  item  408.19. 
part  IC.  schedule  4). 


SEC.  728 

Item 
to  read 


SEC  731.  3,%-DINITR0-0-T«)LUAMIDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"91520 


Free No  change. 


On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


"90642    3.5'Dinitro-O'loluamide 
(provided  for  in  item 
411 93.  part  IC. 
schedule  4) Free.. 


DICOFOL. 

907.15  of  the  Appendix  is  amended 
as  follows: 


"907.15    l|l-Bis(4.chlaro|)lienyl). 
2,2,2- 

tncMoroethanol 
(DaM)  (provided 
Mr  in  item  408.28. 
pstlC,  schedule  4).  Free. 


Nodiange...  On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


No  change     On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC  732.  SECONDARY-BUTYL  CHLORIDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907  55   Secondary-buM  chlonde 
(provided  tor  in  item 
429  47.  part  20. 
schedule  4) Free No  change 


Personal  effects  of 
afiens  who  are 
partopants  in  or 
officials  of  the  Tenth 
Pan  American 
Games,  or  who  are 
accredited  members 
It  driegations 
flwelo,  or  mAo  n 
MBitas  of  fee 
NimcBile  iMMes  or 
any  of  the  foregoing 
persons,  oi  who  are 
their  servants, 
equipment  lor  use  in 
connection  with  such 
games,  and  other 
related  articles  as 
prescribed  n 
regulations  issued  by 
UK  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 


Free 


On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90"- 


"91203  Canlmg  an)  spnmmg 
nudiines  specially 
designed  tar  wool. 


speajMBjiad  lor 
ttie  manufacture  of 


(worsted)  yarns 
(pnMded  for  in  iten 
67004.  part  4E. 

(6)  Free.. 


.  Nedoaie.. 


Oiorbeltn 
12/31/ 


(b)  Parts.— The  headnote  to  Subpart  E  of 
part  4  of  schedule  6  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "item  912.04"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "item  912.03  or 
912.04". 

S,VA:  738.  CERTAIN  BKYCLE  PARTS. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Bicycle  tires  and  tttbes.— Subpart  B 
of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is  amended  by  in- 
serting in  numerical  sequence  the  following 
new  item: 


"912  01    Bicyde  tires  and  tubes 
and  rim  stnps,  ol 
rubber  or  plastics 
(provided  tec « 
Hems  73242, 
772  48  and  772  57. 
12C.  schedrie 


Frw On  or  before 

9/30/87" 


SEC  737.  CARDIWi  AND  SPINNINC  MACHINES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  B  of  part  1  of 
the  Appendix  is  amended  by  inserting  in  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  item: 


r.' 


Free.. 


NodiaMe .  Onor  beiore 
12/31/ 


(2)  Generator  lighting  sets.— Item  912.05 
of  the  Appendix  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"6/30/86"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "12/ 
31/90". 

(3)  Bicycle  chains.— Subpart  B  of  part  1 
of  the  Appendix  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
numerical  sequence  the  following  new  item: 


"912.06    Bicyde  chains 

(provided  tar  n 

items  652 13  and 

652 15.  part  3F. 

schedule  6) Free.. 


Nodiain.   Onor  biiore 
12/31/ 
90" 


(1)  Other  bicycle  parts.— Item  912.10  of 
the  Appendix  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "multiple  free  wheel 
sprockets"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"free  wheel  sprockets"; 

<B)  by  inserting  "front  and  rear  derail- 
leurs.  shift  levers,  cables  and  casings  for  der- 
ailleurs"  immediately  after  "drum  brakes"; 

(C)  by  inserting  "and"  after  "frame  lugs."; 

(D)  by  striking  out  ",  and  parts  of  bicycles 
consisting  of  sets  of  steel  tubing  cut  to  exact 
length  and  each  set  having  the  number  of 
tubes  needed  for  the  assembly  (with  other 
parts)  into  the  frame  and  fork  of  one  bicy- 
cle"; and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "6/30/86"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "12/31/90". 

(b)  Exception  to  (^stoms  Exemption  Ap- 
pucABLE  to  Foreign  Trade  Zones.— Section 
3(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (commonly 
known  as  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act.  19 
U.S.C.  81c(b)),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30. 1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1. 1991". 

sec:.  739.  1.43-SULFOPROPYLlPYRIDINIUM  HYDROX- 
IDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  item: 


10782 
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AnrilM  1.9X7 


Anwil  9n    1087 


rr»Mr:ppQ«fnMAf  pprrkun nrnr^i? 


1A7fiQ 


10782 


"90646    1  (3- 
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kiwillmUIH}. 
tat  IB.  aM*  4) 


Fite 


Haiimti    On  n  betott 
12/31/ 
90" 


SKC 


TM.  «4-MKnH>XY-a-MKTIIYUl-NAPIITIIAI.KN- 
KACimC  A(II>  ANI>  ITS  S4>l>ll  M  SALT. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 

-90739    d«4MlK^a«Cll^•^ 


.  Oior  btlore 
12/31/ 
90" 


ndaadibi 
SIR  (BWiMiaia 
*■  412  22.  Hit 

IC.  xMrfe  i). 


SBC  741.  CERTAIN  PtSTIt'lllES. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  items: 


-907.26   Onov  (piiMded  to 
n  »m  4M 16.  pat 
IC.  scla«*4) Fw 

907i7   MnkRS  ol  l.l«s(4- 

(mwMtoii 
4M.36.NrtlC 
xM*  4) Fm 

907.20   lUMSOlraaBk 

(mmM  to  in  rton 
408.31.  otic 
scM*  4) Fw 

907.29   DiMap  (prnwdrt  to 
n  *■  400.30.  pat 
lC.sctaWe4) „fm 


.  (bdiaife  .  On  or  betoe 
12/31/90 


No  dnflM...  On  u  bctoe 
12/31/90 

Hodante...  On  at  bctoe 
12/31/90 

No  dnate...  On  or  bctoe 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC  742.  CHOLESTYRAMINE  RESIN  IISP. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 

"90730    Cros^Med 

poliiviiiiitauyttn- 
inelt^^.aiiinonwfl) 


Nodonge...  On  or  betot 
12/31/ 
90". 


(cMestymMc  resn 
USP)  (ptoMMto 
in  itoi  412  70.  pat 
IC  xtaMe  4) Fite.. 


SEC  743.  a-AMINO^METHYUI-BirrYNE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
■mended  by  Inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


DM|V  (praMiMi  nr 
in  itan  42S.52.  pal 
20, 


.  Fnc.. 


.  No  dynge ...  On  or  Mm 
12/31/ 
90" 


SEC    744.    MANEB.    ZINEB.    MANCOZEB.    AND    ME- 
TIRAM. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"90760 


nyncozcb  Md 


to  in  iton  432.15. 
pvt2{.  xliedrie4). 


Free.. 


Nodunge.   On  or  betoe 
12/31/ 
90". 


SK(  .  7IS.  NICMTINK  RI'KINS. 

I  :em  907.63  is  amended— 
<  I )  by  amending  the  article  description  to 
rei  d  as  follows:  "Nicotine  resin  complex  put 
up  in  measured  doses  in  chewing  gum  form 
(piDvided  for  in  item  438.02.  part  3B.  sched- 
ule 4)";  and 

!)  by  striking  out  "12/31/87"  and  insert- 
12/31/90". 

7  III.  IKtSIKKY  KNITTINC  MACIIINKS  AND  NEE- 
DLES. 

L)  In  General.— Subpart  B  of  part  1  of 
Appendix  is  amended  by  inserting  in  nu- 


■911  28 


"911  29 


))  Repeal.— Items  912.08  and  912.09  are 


rei  ealed. 

Sm  .  717.  SILK  YARN. 

£  ubpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
am  snded  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
th(  following  new  item: 


"90)25  Yans  of  sli  (pronM 
to  in  Item  308.51, 
pat  ID.  scMulc  3) 


SEi 


Needes  to  kntting 
nuctiincs  (provided 
to  n  itcffls  670  58 
aid  670  62.  pat  4t. 
sctMUe6) Free.. 

Hosiery  knitting 
midlines,  smgie 
cirMer  (me  gauge 
and  ail  douUe 
cylmdei  (provided 
to  in  Items  670 16 
and  670 18,  part  4E. 

6) Free., 


No  diange    On  or  before 
12/31/90 


No  diange...  On  a  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


Fitc No  diange ..  On  a  bctoe 

12/31/ 
90" 


SS»  .  74M.  S-ETHYLAMINO-p-CRESOI. 

£  ubpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
an  ;nded  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
th4  following  new  item: 


■■90(  34 


3-ElliytanMKHKiesol 
(provided  in  in  item 
404.96.  pat  IB, 
sdiedule4) ftte.. 


No  dance...  On  a  betoe 
12/31/ 
90" 


SEt  .  74S.  CHU>R  AMIN<I  BASE. 

£  ubpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
am  ended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
thi  following  new  item: 


■90t07    4flitoo-2,5- 

difliettioxyaniline 

((>S  No  6358-64- 

1)  (provided  to  in 

item  405.01,  pat 

IB.  sdiedule  4) Free.. 


No  diange . 


On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEi  .  T.'JO.  2J!-BIS(4-CYANATOPHENYLI. 

S  ubpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
an  ended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
thi !  following  new  item: 


9«    44 


2,2-Bis(4-cyanatopnenyl 
(provided  for  in  item 
405  76.  pari  IB, 
sdiedule4) Free.. 


No  diange     On  a  bctoe 
12/31/ 
90". 


731.  NITRO  SULFON  B. 

i  lUbpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
an  ended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
th  !  following  new  item: 


"907  46    2-1 13-Nitraplienyl) 
»lfanyf|  ettund 
[(>S  No  41687-30- 
I)  (aovided  to  in 
140600.  pat 
IB,  sdiaMe4) Free.. 


April  30,  1987 


No  diange     On  a  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC  7S2.  >HENYLMI'rrilYLAMINOHVKAZ(»LK. 

Subpijrt  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  foUi  iwing  new  item: 

"907  47   An  noetbylpnenylpyra. 
!de 

PlwiylmethylaRiino- 
Tivtt)  (aovided 
or  n  item  406.36, 
art  IB  sdiedule  4)    Free 


No  diange     On  a  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC.  7.VJ.   rKKFENAIM>NK. 

Subpsrt  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amende  1  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  foUi  iwing  new  item: 


"90748    1-  4(1,1- 

limetfiyfethyl) 

ifien>l-4-^  ^ 

Itiydroxydiplienyl- 

netbyl-1-pipendmyl)- 

1-butanone  (proviled 

a  in  Item  405  42, 

lail  16,  sdiedule  4) .  Free 


No  diange. .  On  a  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC.  754.  rLlIAZI«)P-P-Hl!TYU 

Subp^t  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  f  olli  twing  new  item: 


"90749    Bi  ^  2-14-(5- 

ritluoronielbyl-2- 

iryidinylo>y)pbenoxy| 

iropanoate  (as 

irovided  l«  in  item 

105  23.  pat  IC. 

diedule  4) Free No  dnnge.. 


On  «  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC.  755.  lENZETHONIl'M  CHU>RIDE. 

Subpi  rt  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amende  d  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  foil  twing  new  item: 


"907.52   Be  OTtbonium  driwide 
(provided  to  in  item 
108  32.  pat  IC, 
!diedule4) free.. 


"907.54 


No  diange...  On  a  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC.  75C  MAIX)N<)NITRILE. 

Subpirt  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amende  d  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  foil  >wing  new  item: 


M  Jononilrile  (ponded 
In  in  item  425  42. 
pat  20,  sdiedule  4). 


Free No  diange . 


On  a  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC  757.  SETHOXYDIM. 

Subpi  .rt  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amende  d  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  foil  }wing  new  item: 


April  30,  1987 

"90636    Mntuiesof  2-11 

(Emoiynmolbulyll- 

H2 

(etbyftlw)piapyl|-3- 

liyitroiiy-2 

cydofioien-1-one 

(Setboiydim)  and 

one  01  mwe  organic 

solvents  (aonded 

to  in  Item  407 19, 

part  IB,  a  item 

430  20,  part  2D  of 

sdiedule  4) Free 
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10783 


Nodiaige 


Ona  before 

12/31/ 
90 


SEC.  7SM.  METALDEHYDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


SW.  7S:i.  CERTAIN  OPI^'SCT  PRINTINt;  PRI'>«<>». 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 

"91193   Oltsel  printing  presses 
of  the  slieet-led  type 
weiglwig  3,500 
pounds «  more 
(aovakd  to  in  dem 
668  21,  pat  40. 
sdwUe  6) No  diaige . 


"90761  Mctaldenyde  (provided 
to  m  Item  427  58, 
pat  2D.  sdwMe  4)., 


SEC. 


Flee No  diange .  On  a  before 

12/31/ 
90" 


.  759.  MIXTl'RES  OF  CROSS-LINKED  SODII'M  PO- 
LYACRVLATE  POLYMERS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907  72  Absorbent  diemical 
material  ol  one  « 
more  cross-hnked 
sodium  pdyaoylate 
polymers  (provided 
in  in  Item  430  20, 
part  20.  sdiedule4)..  Free 


Nodiaige .  Ona  before 
10/31/ 
87". 


SEC.  760.  CYCLOSPORINS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907  78  Cydosponne  (provided 
In  in  Item  439  30. 
pat  3C,  sdiedule  4).. 


Free 


Nodiaige. 


Ona  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC.  7fil.  PARALDEHYDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907  57  ParaMeliyde  (provided 
t«  m  item  439  50. 
pat  3C.  sdiedule  4). 


Free No  diaige...  On  a  before 

12/31/ 
90" 


SEC.  762.  GLASS  INNERS  FOR  VACUUM  PI^SKS. 

(a)  Amendiient.— Subpart  B  of  part  1  of 
the  Appendix  is  amended  by  inserting  in  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  item: 


GlKS  mntrs 
destgned  t« 
vaciMifn  flasks 
or  lot  otlw 
vacuum 
vessHs 

IXImM  Icr  M 
iieim  VilX. 
i4S34 
MS3S.  aid 
SIS  37.  put 
3C.  :  •   ■  ■ 
51 


3S«.ail«ll         U*.  ad 

01  Fne  (*|        wai 
(II 


OaabiloK 

12/31/90 


10%  a) 


On  a  belae 
12/31/ 
90" 


SM-.  lU.  JACQCARD  CARDS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"91246 


lacquard  cards 
(provided  to  mi  item 
670  56.  pat  41 
sdadule6) Free. 


Nodia«e 


On  a  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC.  7S.'>.  PARTS  OF  INDIRECT  PRCKESS  KLE(TRI»- 
STATIC  COPYIN<;  MACHINES. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"912.18   F>atsdmkrect 

access  dednistatK 
copying  machines, 
wtedi  machines 
reproduce  the 
aiginal  image  onto 
the  copy  malerial  by 
eledrostatic 
tiansterence  to  and 
from  an  intermediate 
(provided  In  m  item 
676  56.  part  4G. 
schedule  6)  Free.. 


No  duMc..  On  a  before 
12/31/ 
90" 


SEC  7«S.  EXTRACORPOREAL  SHCK'K  WAVE  LITHO- 
TRIPTKRS  iMIHtRTED  BY  NONPROFIT 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"912.24   Extracorpaeal  shKk 
mve  Mhotnplers 
imparted  by 
nonprofit  hospitals 
and  reseach  a 


nsMutiORS  (pnMM 
to  in  iton  709 15 
a  70917.  pal  2, 
sdiedule?) Free 


No  diange     On  a  before 
12/31/ 
87" 


SfX:  7C7.  CERTAIN  PLASTIC  SHEETINCi. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"915.10 


Transpaent  plastic 
sheeting  containing 
30%  «  more  ol 
lead,  by  weight 
(aovntd  to  in  item 
774  55,  pat  128, 

7) Free.. 


(b)  Cr)NSE(tUENTiAL  AMENDMENT.- When- 
ever the  rate  of  duty  specified  in  the  Special 
column  in  item  790.59  is  lowered  with  re- 
spect to  any  country,  rate  of  duty  in  the 
Special  column  of  item  909.35  applicable  to 
the  same  country  shall  be  lowered  to  the 
same  rate. 


No  change  On  a  alta 
12/31/ 
90" 


SM'.  7CK.  DOLL  WH;  YARNS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"90530 


(kouped  filaments  and 
yans,  nol  teitured. 
m  conbnoous  form, 
cotoed.  ol  nylon  w 
modacrylK.  whether 
a  not  curled  ol  nol 
less  than  20  demei 
pa  Manent,  to  be 
used  m  the 
mawtaclae  of  wigs 
In  dolk  (provided 
l«  m  Item  309  32 
aid  309  33,  pat  IE, 
schedule  3,  a  rtem 
389  62,  pat  7B, 
"     "  3) 


Free.. 


.  HidH(e 


OnabeiBC 

12/31/ 
90". 


SM-.  7««.  EXTI':NSI0N  of  certain  EXISTING  SUS- 
PENSIONS. 

Each  of  the  following  items  is  amended  by 
striliing  out  the  date  in  the  effective  date 
colunui  and  inserting  "12/31/90": 

<1)  Item  903.60  (relating  to  mixtures  of 
mashed  or  macerated  hot  red  peppers  and 
salt). 

(2)  Item  903.65  (relating  to  cantaloupes). 

(3)  Items  905.10  and  905.11  (relating  to 
certain  wools). 

(4)  Items  906.10  and  906.12  (relating  to 
needlecraft  display  models). 

(5)  Item  907.01  (relating  to  triphenyl 
phosphate). 

(6)  Item  907.13  (relating  to  menthol  feed- 
st(x;ks). 

(7)  Item  907.14  (relating  to  isometric  mix- 
tures of  ethylbiphenyl). 

(8)  Item  907.17  (relating  to  sulfapyridine). 

(9)  Item  911.25  (relating  to  synthetic 
rutile). 

(10)  Item  911.95  (relating  to  certain  clock 
radios). 

(11)  Item  912.07  (relating  to  machines  de- 
signed for  heat-set,  stretch  texturing  of  con-  ' 
tinuous  man-made  fibers). 

(12)  Item  912.20  (relating  to  certain  small 
toys). 

(13)  Items  912.30.  912.34.  and  912.36  (relat- 
ing to  stuffed  dolls,  certain  toy  figures,  and 
skins  thereof). 

(14)  Item  912.45  (relating  to  umbreUa 
frames). 

(15)  Items  903.70  and  903.80  (relating  to 
crude  feathers  and  down). 

SEC.  776.  EFreCTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b>, 
the  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle  apply 
with  respect  to  articles  entered  on  or  after 
the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  section 
738(aKl)  applies  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered after  December  31,  1987. 

(b)  Retroactive  Appucatioh.— 

(1)  Notwithstanding  section  514  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  upon  proper  request  filed  with  the  cus- 
toms officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
180th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  the  entry  of  any  article  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  shall  be  treated  as 
provided  in  such  paragraph. 

(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  the  application  of 
any  amendment  made  by  sections  721,  728, 
729.  736,  738(a)(2)  and  (4),  745.  759,  and  766 
and  by  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5),  (7),  (8), 
(10).  (11),  (12),  (13),  and  (14)  of  section  769 
to  any  entry— 

(i)  which  was  made  after  the  applicable 
date  and  before  the  15th  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(ii)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  if  the  amendment  made 
by  such  section  applied  to  such  entry: 
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such  entry  shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidat- 
ed  as  though  such  entry  had  been  made  on 
the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  "applicable  date"  means— 

(i)  in  the  case  of  section  7M.  December  31. 
1982: 

(U)  in  the  case  of  section  745.  November 
14  1984' 

(iU>  in  the  case  of  section  769(2).  May  15. 
1985: 

<iv)  in  the  case  of  section  769(1).  (3).  (4). 
and  (7).  June  30. 1985: 

(v>  in  the  case  of  section  759,  July  1.  1985: 

(vi>  in  the  case  of  sections  721,  728,  and 
769(5).  September  30. 1985: 

<vii)  in  the  case  of  section  729,  October  31. 
1985: 

(vili)  in  the  case  of  section  769,  (8).  (11), 
and  (13),  December  31, 1985: 

(ix)  in  the  case  of  section  736.  May  31. 
1986* 

(X)  in  the  case  of  section  738(aK2)  and  (4), 
June  30. 1986:  and 

(xi)  in  the  case  of  section  769(10).  (12). 
and  (14):  December  31.  1986. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  article— 

(A)  described  in  item  912.08  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  as  in  effect 
on  September  30.  1985.  that  was  entered  on 
or  after  such  date  and  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  such  entry  shall 
be  treated  as  having  been  made  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985:  or 

(B)  described  in  item  912.09  of  such 
Schedules  as  in  effect  on  June  30. 1985.  that 
was  entered  on  or  after  such  date  and 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  such  entry  shall  be  treated  as  having 
been  made  on  June  30. 1985. 

(c)  DxriMrnoHS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  The  term  "entry"  includes  any  with- 
drawal from  warehouse. 

Suiichapter  C — Other  Ciutoma  Provisions 

SEC.  m.  CUSTOMS  BOND  CANCELLATION  STAND- 
ARDS. 

Section  623(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1623(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  order  to  assure  uniform,  reasonable,  and 
equitable  decisions,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  publish  guidelines  establish- 
ing standards  for  setting  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions for  cancellation  of  bonds  or  charges 
thereunder.". 

SEC.  Tti.   SCOFFLAW    PENALTIES    FOR   MULTIPLE 
CUSTOMS  LAW  OFFENDERS. 

(a)  Orders  bt  Secret  art  or  the  Treas- 
ury.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall  by  order  prohibit  any  person 
who  is  a  multiple  customs  law  offender 
from— 

(A)  introducing,  or  attempting  to  intro- 
duce, foreign  goods  into  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States:  and 

(B)  engaging,  or  attempting  to  engage. 
any  other  person  for  the  purpKJse  of  intro- 
ducing, on  behalf  of  the  multiple  customs 
law  offender,  foreign  goods  into  such  cus- 
toms territory. 

If  the  multiple  customs  law  offender  is  a 
firm,  corporation,  or  other  legal  entity,  the 
order  shall  apply  to  all  officers  and  princi- 
pals of  the  entity.  The  order  shall  also 
apply  to  any  employee  or  agent  of  the 
entity  if  that  employee  or  agent  was  directly 


involved  in  the  violations  of  the  customs 
la^rs  concerned. 

!)  The  prohibition  contained  in  an  order 
led  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply 
ig  the  period  which  begins  on  the  60th 
after  the  date  on  which  the  order  is 
led  and  ends  on  the  third  tmniversary  of 
Ht  60th  day. 

))    iDEWTinCATION    OF   MULTIPLE   CUSTOMS 

Optenders.— Each  Federal  agency  shall 
tify  the  Secretary  of  all  final  convictions 
assessments  made  incident  to  the  en- 
cement  of  the  customs  laws  under  juris- 
dittion  of  that  agency. 

i;)  Pekaltv.— Whoever  violates,  or  know- 
ingly aids  or  abets  the  violation  of,  an  order 
isalied  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
shkll  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000  or  im- 
}ned  not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 
1)  Rules.— The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
les  to  carry  out  this  section,  including 
|es  governing  the  procedures  to  be  used  in 
lance  of  orders  under  subsection  (a), 
ch  rules  shall  also  include  a  list  of  the 
^toms  laws. 
:)  DEriNiTiONS.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 

1)  The  term  "multiple  customs  law  of- 
fender" means  a  person  that,  during  any 
od  of  7  consecutive  years  <xx:urring  after 
thfc  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  was 
ei^er  convicted  of,  or  assessed  a  civil  penal- 
ty for.  3  separate  violations  of  one  or  more 
cuktoms  laws  finally  determined  to  involve 
fraud  or  criminal  culpability. 

ii2)  The  term  "customs  law"  means  any 
Federal  law  providing  a  criminal  or  civil 
p^alty  for  an  act,  or  failure  to  act,  regard- 
ing the  introduction  of,  or  the  attempt  to 
introduce,  foreign  goods  into  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States;  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  sections  496  and  1001 
(but  only  with  respect  to  customs  matters), 
aiv  any  section  of  chapter  27.  of  title  18, 
Uaited  States  Code,  and  section  592  of  the 
T»riff  Act  of  1930. 

773.  import  marking  provisions. 
)  Increase  in  Penalty  for  Violations 
Country-op-Oricin  Marking  Require- 
s.— 

1)  Section  304(h)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
19^0  (19  U.S.C.  1304(h))  is  amended  to  read 

follows: 

(h)  Penalties.— Any  person  who,  with 
intent  to  conceal  the  information  given 
thereby  or  contained  therein,  defaces,  de- 
stroys, removes,  alters,  covers,  obscures,  or 
obliterates  any  mark  required  under  the 
pit>visions  of  this  Act  shall— 

''(1)  upon  conviction  for  the  first  violation 
o^this  subsection,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$190,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1 
yc  ar.  or  both:  and 

'(2)  upon  conviction  for  the  second  or  any 
subsequent  violation  of  this  subsection,  be 
fil  led  not  more  than  $250,000,  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both.". 

2)(A)  The  amendment  made  by  para- 
gisiph  (1)  applies  with  respect  to  acts  com- 
m  tted  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
n^nt  of  this  Act. 

B)  The  conviction  of  a  person  under  sec- 
tion 304(h)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  for  an 
a(lt  committed  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  disregarded  for 
purposes  of  applying  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
stbsection  (as  added  by  the  amendment 
m  ^e  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

:b)  Marking  of  Containers  of  Imported 
Mushrooms.— Imported  preserved  mush- 
rooms shall  not  be  considered  to  be  in  com- 
p]  iance  with  section  304  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
11  30  (19  U.S.C.  1304)  or  any  other  law  relat- 
irg   to   the   marking   of   imported   articles 
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unless  the  containers  thereof  indicate  in 
Englisli  the  country  in  which  the  mush- 
rooms 1  ?ere  grown. 

SEC.  771.  TKCIINICAL  PKOVISION  KKIURDINC  CUS- 
TOMS FORFEITURE. 

Section  1152(b)  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  986  (P.L.  99-570)  is  repealed  and  the 
amend!  [lent  contained  in  such  section  shall 
be  treai  ed  as  not  having  been  enacted. 

SEC.  77.'>.  DRAWBACK  KECARDINC  CERTAIN  IMPOR- 
TATIONS OF  RAW  CANE  SUtiAR. 

(a)  Ii  General.— For  purposes  of  section 
313  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1313),  it  the  exported  article  is,  or  is  manu- 
facture! or  produced  from,  refined  cane 
sugar  drawback  shall  be  allowed  with  re- 
spect t(  i  imported  raw  cane  sugar  that  is  en- 
tered, )r  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  after  October  31,  1977,  and 
before  ^pril  1. 1985— 

(1)  wi  til'  It  regard  to  the  3-year  limitation 
on  mai  u-  jture  or  production  provided  in 
subsect  lO.   .b)  of  such  section,  and 

(2)  WI  V  out  regard  to  the  S-year  limitation 
on  explication  provided  in  subsection  (i)  of 
such  section,  if  exportation  occurs  prior  to 
Octobe  •  1.  1991. 

(b)  I;eport.— The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  conjunction  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  shall  study  and  report  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  }f  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  by  June  30. 
1988.  with  respect  to  cireumvention  of  the 
United  j  States  sugar  quota  through  the  im- 
portation of  refined  sugar  in  the  form  of 
blended  products.  The  report  shall  address 
the  severity  of  the  problem,  or  lack  thereof, 
and  suggest  concrete  steps,  as  necessary,  to 
prevent  such  circumvention. 

SEC.   77a    enforcement   of   the    RESTRICTIONS 

a(;ainst  imported  porn(m:rapiiv. 
(a)  Amendment. — Section  305  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  |l930  (19  U.S.C.  1305)  is  amended  as 
follows! 

(1)  lihe  second  paragraph  of  subsection 
(a)  is  (designated  as  subsection  (b)  and  the 
following  side  heading,  appropriately  in- 
dented] is  inserted  before  "Upon"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  paragraph:  "(b)  Enforcement 
Procedures.—". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
(as  redi  >signated  by  paragraph  (1))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "Upon  the  seizure  of 
such  b>ok  or  matter,  such  customs  officer 
shall  transmit  information  thereof  to  the 
United  States  attorney  of  the  district  in 
which  i  5  situated  either— 

"(1)  I  he  office  at  which  such  seizure  took 
place;  <  ir 

"(2)  the  place  to  which  such  book  or 
matter  is  addressed; 

and  the  United  States  attorney  shall  insti- 
tute pr  oceedings  in  the  district  court  for  the 
forfeiture,  confiscation,  and  destruction  of 
the  bo<  ik  or  matter  seized.". 

(3)  Vhe  following  new  subsections  are 
added  i  it  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).  whenever  a  customs 
officer  discovers  any  obscene  material  after 
such  R  aterial  has  been  imported  or  brought 
into  tl  e  United  States,  or  attempted  to  be 
import  ed  or  brought  into  the  United  States, 
he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  institution  of  for- 
feiture proceedings  under  this  section.  Such 
procee  lings  shall  begin  no  more  than  30 
days  after  the  time  the  material  is  seisied; 
except  that  no  seizure  or  forfeiture  shall  be 
invaliclated  for  delay  if  the  claimant  is  re- 
sponsible for  extending  the  action  beyono 
the  allowable  time  limits  or  if  proceedings 
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are  postponed  pending  the  consideration  of 
constitutional  issues. 

"(d)  Upon  motion  of  the  United  States,  a 
court  shall  stay  such  civil  forfeiture  pro- 
ceedings commenced  under  this  section 
pending  the  completion  of  any  related 
criminal  matter.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  apply  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  ISth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  777.  RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  PER.SONS. 

(a)  W.M.  Keck  Observatory  Project, 
Mauna  Kea,  Hawaii.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
admit  free  of  duty  the  following  articles  for 
the  use  of  the  California  Association  for  Re- 
search in  Astronomy  in  the  construction  of 
the  optical  telescojje  for  the  W.M.  Keck  Ob- 
servatory Project.  Mauna  Kea.  Hawaii: 

(1)  The  telescope  structure. 

(2)  The  observatory  domes,  produced  by 
Brittain  Steel,  Ltd..  of  Vancouver.  British 
Columbia.  Canada. 

(3)  The  primary  mirror  blanks,  produced 
by  the  Schott  Glassworks,  Frankfurt,  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany. 

If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  any  such 
article  has  become  final,  the  entry  shall  be 
reliquidated  and  the  appropriate  refund  of 
duty  made. 

(b)  Rukert  Marine  Corporation  of  Bal- 
timore, Maryland.— 

(1)  Notwittistanding  section  514  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1514)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  entries  listed  in 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  reliquidated  without 
liability  of  the  importer  of  record  for  anti- 
dumping duties:  and  if  any  such  duty  has 
been  paid,  either  through  liquidation  or 
compromise  under  section  617  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1617).  refund  thereof 
shall  be  made. 

(2)  The  entries  referred  to  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  are  as  follows: 

Entry  Number  Date  of  Entry 

144549 March  26.  1976 

150297 April  27.  1976 

152729 May  11.  1976 

1S6068 May  26.  1976 

161653 June  23.  1976 

168759 July  30.  1976 

173393 August  25.  1976 

175173 Septembers.  1976 

178811 September  23.  1976 

108842 November  18.  1976 

113000 December  9.  1976 

115229 December  21.  1976 

120070 January  17.  1977 

120908 January  20.  1977 

121403 January  24.  1977 

130005 March  10.  1977. 

<c)  MiNEMET,  Inc.,  New  York.— Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  or  any  other  provision  of  the  law  to 
the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  reliquidate,  as  free  of  duty  under  item 
911.12  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States,  as  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  entry,  the  entries  numbered 
00329493  (dated  Mareh  16,  1979).  00329494 
(dated  March  13.  1979).  00329495  (dated 
March  28,  1979).  and  00330003  (dated  Mareh 
21.  1979),  made  at  New  York.  New  York,  and 
covering  tubular  tin  products,  if  a  certificate 
of  actual  use  (remelt  certificate)  for  the  ar- 
ticles covered  by  the  four  entries  is  submit- 
ted to  the  United  States  Customs  Service  at 
the  port  of  entry  within  120  days  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SW.    77K    «TSTOMS    SERVICES    AT    WINTIA* /OAK- 
LAND. MICHIGAN.  AIRPORT. 

Section  236  of  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of 
1984  (19  U.S.C.  58b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)(1): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  as  paragraph  (3):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (I)  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  the  airport  located  at  Ponliac/Oak- 
land.  Michigan,  and":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "20"  in  subsection  (c). 

SEC.     77».     IMI>«)RTED    NATIVE     AMERICAN-STYLE 
JEWELRY. 

Immediately  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice shall  implement  the  proposed  rule  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  July  15. 
1986,  concerning  the  country-of-origin 
marking  of  imported  Native  American-style 
jewelry,  unless  such  rule  is  implemented 
before  that  date. 

Subtitle  I) — Implemenlation  of  Nairobi  Protocol 
SEC.  7M1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ekluca- 
tional.  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials 
Importation  Act  of  1987". 

SEl".  7H2.  PIRPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is— 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  implementation  by 
the  United  States  of  the  Protocol  (S.  Treaty 
Doc.  97-2,  9;  hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  "Nairobi  Protocol")  to  the  Agree- 
ment on  the  Importation  of  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials  (17  UST 
(pt.  2)  1835;  commonly  known  as  the  "Flor- 
ence Agreement"); 

(2)  to  clarify  or  modify  the  duty-free 
treatment  accorded  under  the  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials  Importa- 
tion Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97-446,  96  Stat. 
2346-2349;  hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
title  as  the  "1982  Act"),  the  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials  Importa- 
tion Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-65,  80  Stat. 
897  et  seq.),  and  Public  Law  89-634  (80  Stat. 
879);  and 

(3)  to  continue  the  safeguard  provisions 
concerning  certain  im[>orted  articles  provid- 
ed for  in  the  1982  Act. 

SEC.  78.1.  REFERENCE. 

Whenever  an  amendment  or  repeal  in  this 
subtitle  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  an  item,  headnote,  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  an  item,  headnote,  or 
other  provision  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202;  herein- 
after in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the 
"TSUS"). 

SEC.  7HL  REPEAL  OF  1»K2  AIT. 

The  1982  Act  is  repealed. 

SEC.  78.1.  TREATMENT  OF   PRINTED   MATTER  AND 
CERTAIN  (KTHEK  ARTICLI'X 

(a)  Items  270.45  and  270.50  are  redesignat- 
ed as  270.46  and  270.48,  respectively. 

(b)  Part  5  of  schedule  2  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  following  new  item  is  inserted  in 
numerical  sequence: 


•270  90  Catalop  o(  Wire.  Fw Free" 

lecintaigs.  a  otiiei 
vsuil  ant  auMonr 
material  of  an 
educaloul.  scientific 
»  cuHural  diatactei. 


■773  5? 


fmf 


doMcs  ant  lite. 

wMcf  vigmals  or 
frproduclnns 


(3)(A)  The  superior  heading  to  items 
274.50  through  274.70.  inclusive,  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(including  developed  photo- 
graphic film:  photographic  slides;  transpar- 
encies; holograms  for  laser  projection;  and 
microfilm,  microfiches  and  similar  articles 
except  those  provided  for  in  item  737.52)" 
after  "Photographs". 

(B)  The  following  new  items  are  inserted 
in  numerical  sequence  under  the  superior 
heading  "Printed  not  over  20  years  at  time 
of  importation:",  and  before  and  at  the 
same  hierarehical  level  as  "Lithographs  on 
paper:"; 


■274  55   Lnose  itastrations.  Free fne'^ 

reproduction  praof;  ff 

reproduction  fikiK  used 

for  tie  prodictnn  <t 

bootis 
274  56   Articles  proMled  lor  m         Free Fne' 

ilenij  27005.  270 10. 

270  25.  270  55. 

270&3.  270  70.  and 

27360  ■  ttelomil 

miaolflni,  aucnfickB. 

and  smiar  Mm  iMda. 


(2)  Items  273.45  through  273.55  and  the 
superior  heading  thereto  are  stricken  and 
the  following  new  item  is  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof: 


(C)  Item  735.20  is  stricken  out  and  the  fol- 
lowing new  items  and  superior  headir>g 
thereto  are  inserted  in  lieu  thereof: 


"Puzzles,  game.  90rt,  

gymnaslic.  attMC  « 
piaytrouml  eqai|ae*: 
all  Itie  loreteat  "t 
parts  ttKieol.  Ml 
speoaiy  provided  fci: 

73521      CrossMid  puzzle  Inolis.    Free Fi« 

•tietlier  or  not  m 
Itie  fenn  oi 


73524 


m'cnificlies.  or 
Onei 


SS2%M 

Ml 


40%  id 

»al.". 


(D)  Item  737.52  is  amended  by  inserting 
'■(whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  microfilm, 
microfiches,  or  similar  film  media)"  after 
"Toy  books". 

(E)  Item  830.00  is  amended  by  inserting  "; 
official  government  publications  in  the  form 
of  microfilm,  microfiches,  or  similar  film 
media"  at  the  end  of  the  article  description 
thereof. 

(F)  Item  840.00  is  amended  by  inserting  ", 
whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  microfilm,  mi- 
crofiches, or  similar  film  media"  after  "doc- 
uments". 

SEC.  7K«.  VISCAI.  AND  AUDITORY  MATERIAL 

(a)  Headnote  1  of  part  7  of  schedule  8  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  (a)  No  article  shall  be  exempted  from 
duty  under  item  870.30  unless  either: 

"(i)  a  Federal  agency  or  agencies  designat- 
ed by  the  President  determines  that  such 
article  is  visual  or  auditory  material  of  an 
educational,  scientific,  or  cultural  character 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Agreement  for 
Facilitating  the  International  Circulation  of 
Visual  and  Auditory  Materials  of  an  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  or  Cultural  Character  (17 
UST  (pt.  2)  1578;  Beirut  Agreement),  or 

"(ii)  such  article— 

"(A)  is  imported  by,  or  certified  by  the  im- 
porter to  be  for  the  use  of,  any  public  or  pri- 
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vAte  institution  or  association  approved  as 
educational,  scientific,  or  cultural  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  or  agencies  designated  by  the 
President  for  the  purpose  of  duty-free  ad- 
mission pursuant  to  the  Nairobi  Protocol  to 
the  Florence  Agreement,  and 

"(B)  is  certified  by  the  Imjwrter  to  be 
visual  or  auditory  material  of  an  education- 
al, scientific,  or  cultural  character  or  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  United  Nations 
or  any  of  its  specialized  agencies. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (i).  whenever 
the  President  determines  that  there  is  or 
may  be  profitmalting  exhibition  or  use  of  ar- 
ticles described  in  item  870.30  which  inter- 
feres significantly  (or  threatens  to  interfere 
significantly)  with  domestic  production  of 
similar  articles,  he  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions imposing  restrictions  on  the  entry 
under  that  item  of  such  foreign  articles  to 
insure  that  they  will  be  exhibited  or  used 
only  for  nonprof itmaliing  purposes. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  items  870.32  through 
870.35,  inclusive,  no  article  shall  be  exempt- 
ed from  duty  unless  it  meets  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  subparagraphs  (aXii)  (A)  and  (B)  of 
this  headnote.". 

<b)  Item  870.30  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(except  toy  models)"  after  "models",  and 
by  striking  out  'headnote  1"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "headnote  1(a)". 

(c)  The  following  new  items  and  superior 
heading  are  inserted  in  numerical  sequence 
in  part  7  of  schedule  8: 


wndes  ORcnranM  lo  w 
fSiut  Of  auditory 
wu^cnii'j  n  Aixfdanu 
I  loUlK 


17032 


17033 


170.34 


I703S 


iWopms  for  bSH 
pnfKtnn:  moofikn. 
mcrofidics.  and 
sanlar  attides 

Moliixhfactm  MiB  ai 
any  tonn  on  vrindi 
paiwes.  or  sawd 
and  pctws.  Iiaw 
tMn  rtconkd, 
iriKtlwi  V  not 


free.. 


.  Fnc 


Fite.. 
Fne.. 


Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 


SW     THK.    ARTKI.KS    KI»R    THK    BI.INO    ANI)    HIR 
imiKK  IIANIHCAI'I'KI)  l'KK.S«»NS. 

(I ,)  Items  825.00.  826.10.  and  826.20  are  re- 
pel led. 

(1 1)  Part  7  of  schedule  8  is  amended— 

(  )  by  adding  the  following  new  headnote 
aft  T  headnote  2: 

■  I.  For  the  purposes  of  Items  870.65. 
87(  .66.  and  870.67— 

•  a)  The  term  blind  or  other  physically  or 
me  itally  handicapped  persons'  includes  any 
pel  son  suffering  from  a  permanent  or 
chi  onic  physical  or  mental  Impairment 
wh  ch  substantially  limits  one  or  more 
ma  or  life  activities,  such  as  caring  for  one's 
sell ,  performing  manual  tasks,  walking, 
see  ng.  hearing,  speaking,  breathing,  learn- 
ing and  working. 

••  b)  These  items  do  not  cover- 

"  i)  articles  for  acute  or  transient  disabil- 
ity; 

"  ID  spectacles,  dentures,  and  cosmetic  ar- 
ticles for  Individuals  not  substantially  dis- 
abled: 

"  ill)  therapeutic  and  diagnostic  articles: 


or 

( 
th( 


"Articles  specially  designed 
or  adapted  for  Ihe  use 
or  tienefit  ol  tlie  blind 
or  oHier  pliysically  or 
menlaty  handcapped 
persons 

Articles  lor  the  Wind 

87|65       Books,  music,  and  Free Free 

pampMels.  m  raised 
print,  used 
exclusively  t)y  or  lor 
lliem 

87  66      Bra*  laUets.  free ...,.:■:        j;. Free 

cubaritlims.  and 
special  apparatus, 
machines,  presses, 
and  types  lor  tlieir 
use  or  tienefit 
udusnety 
87167      Other Free Free'. 


Sound  reconftfifs. 
antnatm  sound 
aid  visual 
reconfengs.  and 
nupetc  recontngs. 
video  discs,  video 
tapes,  and  similar 
arMes 

PatlenB  andwaH 
ctorts;  ttaties:  mock. 
ups  or  vsualuations 
ol  abstract  concepts 
9idi  as  molecular 
stnctmsof 
malliematical 
fonmilae.  materials 
tor  programmed 
nslruclnr):  and  kils 
contanmg  pnnltd 
milenals  and  auto 
nalenils  and  vBual 
nalcnah  or  any 
coiiriMiaticin  ol  tino 
Of  fflore  ol  ttie 
loregomg 


SEC.  787.  TOOLS  ('OR  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS  OR 
APPARATUS. 

Part  4  of  schedule  8  is  amended  by  adding 
in  numerical  sequence  the  following  new 
item: 


161.67   Tools  speaaily  designed  to 
tie  used  lor  Ittt 
mantenance.  checking. 
gauging  or  repair  ol 
saentmc  ins)rum«nls  or 
apparatus  admitted 
under  item  851.60. 


Free.. 


iv)  medicine  or  drugs.";  and 

)  by  inserting.   In  numerical  sequence. 

following  new  items: 


ttie 
lor 


OPPORTUNITY      TO      PRESENT      VIEWS.— 

taking  an  action  under  subsection  (a) 

President  shall  afford  an  oppor- 

interested  Government  agencies 

prifate  persons  to  present  their  views 

tlie  proposed  action. 

CONTINUATION  OP  PROCEEDINGS  UNDER 

.—Any  action  in  effect  or  any  pro- 
In  progress  under  section  166  of  the 

on  the  day  that  Act  is  repealed 
considered  as  an  action  or  proceed- 

shall   be  continued  or  resumed. 

section. 


(c) 
Before 
or  (b). 
tunity 
and 
concern  ng 

(d) 
1982 
ceeding 
1982 
shall  be 
Ing.   an^ 
under 


Acr 


Act 


SEC   '"W     AITHORITY   TO    LIMIT   CERTAIN    IMTY- 
KREE  TREATMENT. 

(  I)  Authority  To  Limit.— 

(1)  The  President  may  proclaim  changes 
in  the  TSUS  to  narrow  the  scope  of,  place 
coi  iditlons  upon,  or  otherwise  eliminate  the 
du  y-free  treatment  accorded  under  sections 
78'  and  788  with  respect  to  any  type  of  arti- 
cle the  duty-free  treatment  of  which  has 
sis  nlflcant  adverse  impact  on  a  domestic  in- 
dv  4xy  (or  portion  thereof)  manufacturing 
or  producing  a  like  or  directly  competitive 
ar  icle,  and  provided  the  effect  of  such 
ch  inge  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sie  ns  of  the  relevant  annexes  of  the  Flor- 
en  «  Agreement  or  the  Nairobi  Protocol. 

( 2)  If  the  President  proclaims  changes  to 
th !  TSUS  under  paragraph  (1).  the  rate  of 
du  ly  thereafter  applicable  to  any  article 
wl  Ich  is— 

( A)  affected  by  such  action,  and 
B)  Imported  from  any  source, 
sh  Ul  be  the  rate  determined  and  proclaimed 
by  the  President  as  the  rate  which  would 
th  ;n  be  applicable  to  such  article  from  such 
so  irce  if  this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 

b)   Restoration   of  Treatment.— If   the 
Piesident   determines   that   any   duty-free 
tn  latment  which  is  no  longer  In  effect  be- 
ca  ise  of  action  taken  under  subsection  (a) 
f"«"  CO  aid  be  restored,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with- 

01 1  a  resumption  of  significant  adverse 
in  pact  on  a  domestic  industry  or  portion 
th  Breof .  the  President  may  proclaim 
cli  anges  to  the  TSUS  to  resume  such  duty- 
fr  « treatment. 


•If 
to 


;ii 


cr 
(f 


secti  )n 


(a) 

MENT.- 

action 

States. 

TSUS 

dition 

note  1 

by 

cles 

870.35 

tered 

part  7 

the 

Pro toco 

(b) 
change 
section 
articles 
house 
day  aft^r 
proclair  is 
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SEC.  7»«.  ixi'TIIORITV  'HI  EXPAND  CERTAIN  IHTTV- 
KREE  TREATMENT  ACCORDED  UNDER 
SWTION  HS«. 
^PANSION      OF      DUTY-PREE      TREAT- 

the    President    determines    such 
be  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
he  may  proclaim  changes  to  the 
order  to  remove  or  modify  any  con- 
restriction   Imposed  under  head- 
part  7  of  schedule  8  (as  amended 
886).  on  the  Importation  of  arti- 
prclvided  for  in  items  870.30  through 
inclusive  (except  as  to  articles  en- 
uqder  the  terms  of  headnote  1(a)(1)  of 
schedule  8),  in  order  to  implement 
of  annex  C-1  of  the  Nairobi 


pro  risions 
o. 

E  FFECTivE    Date    of    Changes.— Any 
to  the  TSUS  proclaimed  under  sub- 
a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th 
the  date  on  which  the  President 
such  change. 


fori 


SEC.  791.  |1'HAN<;ES  to  TSUS  TO  IMPLEMENT  KLOR- 
ENl'E  A(;REEMENT  PROVISION. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Item  851.60.— Item 
851.60  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Instru- 
ments" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Scien- 
tific Ins  ruments". 

(b)  Hi  adnote  Change.— Headnote  6  of  part 
4  of  sch  >dule  8  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subdivisions  (a)  and  (b)  to 
read  as  Follows: 

"6.  (a   For  purposes  of  item  851.60— 

"(i)  t  le  term  'scientific  instruments  and 
apparat  lis'  means  scientific  instruments  and 
apparat  us  for  deriving  information  from,  or 
generating  data  necessary  to,  scientific  ex- 
perimentation by  means  of  sensing,  analyz- 
ing, measuring,  classifying,  recording,  or 
similar  operations;  and 

"(ii)  trie  term  'scientific'  means  pertaining 
to  the  physical  or  life  sciences  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  applied  sciences. 
Such  ii  struments  and  apparatus  do  not  in- 
clude I  naterlals  or  supplies,  or  ordinary 
equipm  ;nt  for  use  in  building  construction 
or  maintenance  or  in  supporting  activities 
(such  is  administration  or  operating  resi- 
dential or  dining  facilities)  of  the  institution 
seeking  their  entry  under  this  item. 

"(b)  >in  Institution  desiring  to  enter  an  ar- 
ticle ur  der  this  item  shall  make  an  applica- 
tion thi  irefor  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Including  therein  (in  addition  to  such  other 
inform!  ition  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion) a  description  of  the  article,  the  pur- 
poses f)r  which  the  instrument  or  appara- 
tus is  ii  itended  to  be  used,  the  basis  for  the 
instltut  ion's  belief  that  no  instrument  or  ap- 
paratu!  of  equivalent  scientific  value  for 
such  pi  irposes  is  being  manufactured  In  the 
United  States  (as  to  which  the  applicant 
shall  h  ive  the  burden  of  proof),  and  a  state- 
ment t  lat  the  institution  either  has  already 
placed  a  bona  fide  order  for  such  Instru- 
ment o  r  apparatus  or  has  a  firm  intention  to 
place  i.n  order  therefor  on  or  before  the 
final  diy  specified  in  paragraph  (d)  of  this 


headnote.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
application  is  in  accordance  with  pertinent 
regulations,  he  shall  promptly  forward 
copies  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  If.  at  any  time  while 
its  application  is  under  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  or  on  appeal  from  a 
finding  by  him  before  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit, 
the  institution  cancels  an  order  for  the  in- 
strument or  apparatus  covered  by  its  appli- 
cation, or  if  it  no  longer  has  a  firm  intention 
to  order  such  article.  It  shall  promptly  so 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the 
Court,  as  the  case  may  be."; 

(2)  by  amending  subdivision  (c)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Health  and  Human  Services";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out.  In  the  third  sentence, 
"the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and",  and  by 
striking  out,  in  the  last  sentence,  "the 
Treasury"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Commerce"; 

(3)  Subdivision  (e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit";  and 

(4)  Subdivision  (f)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  headnote.". 

SEC,  7*2.  STATISTICAL  INW>RMATION. 

In  order  to  implement  effectively  the  pro- 
visions of  section  789,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  conjunction  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  shall  take  such  actions  as  are 
necessary  to  obtain  adequate  statistical  in- 
formation with  respect  to  articles  to  which 
amendments  made  by  section  785  apply,  in 
such  detail  and  for  such  period  as  the  Secre- 
taries consider  necessary. 

SEC.  793.  EEEEITIVE  DATE. 

This  subtitle  takes  effect  on.  and  the 
amendments  to  the  TSUS  made  by  It  apply 
with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption,  on 
or  after  the  latest  of— 

(1)  the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  the  15th  day  after  the  deposit  of  the 
United  States  ratification  of  the  Nairobi 
Protocol. 

SEC.  794.  RETROACTIVE  APPLICATION. 

Notwithstanding  section  514  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
upon  proper  request  filed  with  the  customs 
officer  concerned  on  or  before  the  90th  day 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subtitle,  in 
the  application  of  the  relevant  provisions  of 
this  subtitle  to  the  entry  of  any  article— 

(1)  which  was  made  on  or  after  Augxist  12, 
1985,  and  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
subtitle;  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  if  the  relevant  provisions 
of  this  subtitle  applied  to  such  entry; 

such  entry  shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidat- 
ed  as  though  such  entry  had  been  made  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  subtitle. 
TITLE  VIII— UNITED  STATES  TRADE  AND 
COMPETITIVENESS  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  861.  COMPETITIVENESS  IMPACT  STATEMENTS. 

The  head  of  each  department  and  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  include 
with  any  repKirts,  statements  of  position,  or 
recommendations  made  to  the  Congress  re- 
garding proposed  legislation,  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  impact  of  such  legislation 
on— 

(1)  the  international  trade  of  the  United 
States,  and 


(2)  the  ability  of  United  States  firms  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture,  sale,  distribution, 
or  providing  of  goods  or  services  to  compete 
In  foreign  or  domestic  markets. 

SEC.  K«2.  NATIONAL  TRADE  lUTA  BANK. 

(a)  Trade  Data  Functions.- 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall— 

(A)  establish  and  maintain  a  National 
Trade  Data  Bank. 

(B)  provide  for  the  analysis  of  information 
in  the  National  Trade  Data  Bank. 

(C)  disseminate  such  information  in  a 
timely  manner  to  business  firms  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  are  engaged  in  export  relat- 
ed activities,  and 

(D)  coordinate  the  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nation of  commercial  information  relating 
to  international  trade  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

(2)  The  National  Trade  Data  Bank  which 
is  required  to  be  established  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  may  consist  of  economic  and  trade 
data  collected  by  the  Federal  Government, 
including— 

(A)  information  on  each  foreign  country 
such  as— 

(I)  the  general  economic  conditions  and 
demographics,  and 
(ii)  common  business  practices, 

(B)  Information  on  specific  industrial  sec- 
tors within  each  foreign  country  such  as— 

(i)  size  of  the  market, 
(ID  distribution  of  products, 
(ill)  competition, 

(iv)  applicable  laws,  regulations,  specifica- 
tions, and  standards, 
(v)  consultants, 

(vi)  appropriate  government  officials,  and 
(vil)  trade  associations, 

(C)  information  on  specific  business  op- 
portunities in  each  foreign  country, 

(D)  general  import  and  export  data  for 
the  United  States  and  for  each  foreign 
country, 

(E)  Industry  specific  Import  and  export 
data  for  each  foreign  country, 

(F)  product  and  service  sp>ecific  import 
and  export  data  for  the  United  States. 

(G)  market  penetration  ratios  for  imports 
to  the  United  States  and  country  of  origin 
for  imports  to  the  United  States. 

(H)  rank  ordered  national  destinations  for 
exports  of  the  United  States. 

(I)  exchange  rates  of  all  foreign  curren- 
cies, 

(J)  market  research,  including  industry 
and  demographic  trends  for  each  foreign 
country  with  lists  of  marketing  contacts  and 
lists  of  foreign  firms, 

(K)  product  and  process  patent,  copyright, 
trademark,  and  mask  work  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  901  of  title  17,  United 
States  Code)  information  for  each  nation 
for  at  least  the  2  most  recent  years. 

(L)  general  labor  market  information, 

(M)  internationally  comparable  wage 
rates, 

(N)  foreign  and  domestic— 

(I)  unemployment  rates, 

(II)  availability  of  skilled  and  professional 
workers, 

(ill)  hiring  and  firing  restrictions,  and 

(iv)  labor  productivity  trends, 

(O)  comparative  international  tax  rate  in- 
formation, 

(P)  export  financing  information,  includ- 
ing the  availability  of  funds  for  United 
States  exporters  and  foreign  competitors. 

(Q)  information  concerning  capital  mar- 
kets, interest  rates,  and  the  cost  and  avail- 
ability of  capital, 

(R)  National  Input  and  Output  Tables 
(implied  by  the  IJepartment  of  Commerce 
for  the  United  States  and  other  nations,  and 


(S)  any  other  information  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  determines  to  be  useful 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
other  than  Information  which  may  be  (H>n- 
tained  in  the  annual  report  on  foreign  trade 
barriers  required  to  be  prepared  under  sec- 
tion 181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  or  the 
report  required  under  section  141  or  306  of 
such  Act. 

(3)  The  National  Trade  Data  Bank  which 
is  required  to  be  established  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall— 

(A)  be  designed  to  utilize  state-of-the-art 
data  processing  and  retrieval  equipment  in 
monitoring,  organizing,  analyzing,  and  dis- 
seminating the  Information  described  in 
paragraph  (2). 

(B)  use  the  most  effective  and  meaningful 
means  of  organizing  and  mailing  such  infor- 
mation available  to— 

(i)  United  States  business  firms, 

( 11 )  United  States  workers, 

(ill)  United  States  Industry  associations, 

(Iv)  United  Slates  agricultural  interests, 

(V)  State  and  local  economic  development 

agencies,  and 
(vl)  other  Interested  United  States  persons 

who  could  benefit  from  such  information, 

and 

(C)  be  of  such  quality  and  In  such  form  as 
to  assist  coordinated  trade  strategies  for  the 
United  States. 

(4)  The  National  Trade  Data  Bank  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

(A)  collect  and  disseminate— 

(i)  information  on  service  sector  economic 
activity  that  Is  at  least  as  complete  and 
timely  as  Information  on  economic  activity 
In  the  merchandise  sector,  and 

(ii)  a  broad  base  of  monthly  information 
on  the  service  sector  of  the  economy,  and 

(B)  provide— 

(i)  a  new  benchmark  survey  of  unaffili- 
ated service  transactions,  including— 

(I)  banking  services, 

(II)  computer  software  services, 

(III)  brokerage  services, 

(IV)  transportation  services. 

(V)  travel  services. 

(VI)  engineering  services. 

(VII)  health  services,  and 

(VIII)  construction  services,  and 

(ii)  an  index  of  leading  indi(»,tors  which 
includes  measurement  of  service  sector  ac- 
tivity in  direct  proportion  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  service  sector  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  National  Trade  Data  Bank  estab- 
lished pursusint  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
include  any  information- 

(A)  which  is  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  cx)nnection  with  any  investiga- 
tion, and 

(B)  the  disclosure  of  which  to  the  public  is 
prohibited  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(6)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  consult  with- 

(A)  advisory  committees  established  under 
section  135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2155), 

(B)  other  representatives  of  the  private 
sector,  and 

(C)  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  (A) 
ensure  that  Information  systems  created  or 
developed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  do 
not  unnecessarily  duplicate  information  sys- 
tems available  from  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  or  from  the  private  sector,  and 
(B)  disseminate  information  in  the  manner 
most  cost  effective  for  the  Government. 

(b)  C<X)PEHATION.— 
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<1)  Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce by  making  Information  available  for 
assimllaUon  into  the  National  Trade  Data 
Bank. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
make  information  collected  by  the  National 
Trade  Data  Bank  available  to  appropriate 
Federal  departments  or  agencies  on  a  regu- 
lar basis. 

(c)  RxpoRTS.— By  no  later  than  December 
31  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  assessing  the  current  quality,  compre- 
hensiveness, and  public  and  private  accessi- 
bUity  of  trade  data, 

(2)  describing  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
this  section,  particularly— 

(A)  actions  taken  during  the  3-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  to  provide  the  new  benchmark 
survey  described  in  subsection  (a>(4)(B>(i), 
and 

(B>  action  taken  during  the  1-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  provide  the  information  on  services 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (BKii) 
of  subsection  (aK4). 

(3)  describing  actions  planned  to  be  taken 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(4)  recommending  executive  and  legisla- 
tive actions  which  would  ensure  that  United 
States  citizens  and  firms  obtain  access  to 
the  data  banks  of  foreign  countries  that  is 
similar  to  the  access  provided  foreign  citi- 
zens and  firms  to  the  National  Trade  Data 
Bank  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(aXl).  and 

(5)  recommending  other  legislative  actions 
which  further  the  punioses  of  this  section. 

SKC.  8M.  COMPETITIVENESS  nEVEI-«lP.ME.NT  PRC»- 
GRAM. 

(a)  EsTABUSHimrr.- The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  establish, 
using  existing  personnel,  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  the  Competitiveness  Develop- 
ment Program.  The  Secretary,  as  part  of 
the  Program,  shall,  on  a  continuous  basis- 
CD  undertake  an  analysis  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  regulations  of  both  foreign 
firms  and  United  States  firms  and  their 
actual  or  potential  effect  on  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  and 

(2)  undertake  a  comprehensive  and  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  the  potential  competi- 
tiveness of  United  States  goods  and  services 
in  markets  within  the  United  States  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "do- 
mestic markets"),  based  upon— 

(A)  an  inventory  of  those  domestic  market 
conditions,  opportunities,  structures  and 
factors  which  offer  potential  for  growth  and 
development,  and 

(B)  an  analysis  of  those  factors  which  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  competitiveness  of 
those  domestic  firms  that  have  a  high  po- 
tential for  growth,  including  applicable  Fed- 
eral and  State  policies  and  practices  (par- 
ticularly macroeconomic.  regulatory,  and 
sectorial  policies)  and  the  conditions  in,  and 
the  structure  of,  the  markets  that  supply,  or 
distribute  the  products  or  services  of,  such 
firms. 

(b)  Strategies  and  Policies.— On  the 
basis  of  the  analyses  and  evaluation  de- 
scribed in  the  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  formulate  strategies  and  policies  de- 
signed to  increase  the  competitiveness  of 
United  States  industries  in  interstate  and 
foreign  conunerce.  The  Secretary  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate consistent  with  such  powers  as  are 
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grttited  to  the  Secretary  under  law  to  im- 
plefnent  the  competitiveness  strategies  and 
otlier  recommendations  developed  under 
thi4  section  and  section  804. 

(«)  Reports.— On  an  annual  basis  com- 
mencing with  1988.  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare a  report  (which  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  and  to  the  President  no  later  than 
1201  days  after  the  close  of  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  report)  containing— 

(})  a  summary  of  the  analyses  and  evalua- 
tion descrit>ed  in  subsection  (a), 

(i)  a  description  of  all  strategies  and  poli- 
ciei  developed  pursuant  to  sut>section  (b) 
ana  recommendations  for  legislation,  based 
on  ^uch  analyses  and  information,  designed 
ncrease  the  international  competitive- 
of  United  States  industries  in  interstate 
foreign  commerce, 

)  an  evaluation  of  actual  or  foreseeable 
omic  and  technological  developments, 
e  United  States  and  abroad,  which  have 
affected  or  will  affect  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  United  States  industry  or  of  particu- 
larlunited  States  industry  sectors, 

(4)  an  identification  and  description,  with 
paijticularity,  of  actual  or  foreseeable  eco- 
noniic  and  technological  developments  in 
thq  United  States  and  abroad  which— 

(A)  present  significant  opportunities  for 
United  States  industries  to  compete  in  new 
ge^raphical  markets  or  product  markets  or 
to  ^xpand  their  position  in  established  mar- 
ker, or 

(B)  create  a  significant  risk  that  United 
States  industries  will  l>e  unable  to  compete 
sua:essfully  in  significant  future  markets, 
an4 

(I)  a  specification,  with  particularity,  of 
th^  industry  sectors  affected  by  the  develop- 
m^ts  described  in  paragraph  (4). 

)  Program  Priorities.— In  implement- 
the  program  described  in  subsection  (a). 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those 
luct  sectors  in  which  the  United  States 
significant  economic  and  commercial  in- 
^sts.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  ap- 
pr(^priate  Federal  agencies  and  private 
sec^tor  advisory  groups  in  determining  such 
pribrities. 

(fe)  Collection.— The  Secretary  may  col- 
lec:  such  information,  and  seek  the  advice 
of  such  persons  representing  United  States 
inc  ustries,  labor,  consumers,  and  members 
of  the  academic  community,  as  the  Secre- 
taiy  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
se<  tion. 
sw  .  HOI.  kei.atko  initiatives  t<»  si  pport  the 

PKCMIKAM    OK    ENHANCED    CO.MPCTI- 
TIVENESS. 

]  a  connection  with  the  functions  specified 
in  section  803,  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
thf  following  actions  in  order  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  section  803: 

( I )  Assistance  regarding  research  and  de- 
VEi , OPMENT.— After  taking  into  account  all 
relevant  information  obtained  in  carrying 
ou  section  803(a)  (1)  and  (2),  and  other 
av  Lilable  appropriate  data,  regarding  the  re- 
se(.rch  and  development  needs  (including 
commercialization  of  research  and  develop- 
m<  nt)  of  United  States  industries,  the  Sec- 
rel  ary  shall  prepare,  and  thereafter  periodi- 
ca ly  revise— 

I  A)  an  inventory  of  the  research  and  de- 
ve  opment  that  (i)  is  relevant  to  the  mainte- 
na  nee  or  expansion  of  the  competitiveness 
of  United  States  industry,  and  (ii)  is  being, 
or  is  platnned  to  be,  undertaken  by  United 
St  ites  producers,  and 

(B)  a  listing  of  those  new  areas  of  re- 
se  irch  and  development  not  covered  under 
su  }paragraph  (A)  that  should  be  engaged  in 
if  such  competitiveness  is  to  be  maintained 
oi  expanded. 
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(2)  Improvements  in  training  and  educa- 
tion.—On  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  in- 
formatidn  derived  under  section  803.  and 
from  ot  tier  available  appropriate  data  re- 
garding the  labor  needs  of  United  States  in- 
dustries the  Secretary  shall  periodically 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretaiy  of  Education,  and  the  heads  of 
appropr  ate  State  agencies  regarding  actions 
that  msy  be  taken  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions  to  improve  the  quality  and 
availability  of  labor  market  information, 
training:  (including  teacher  training),  re- 
training; and  education,  in  those  skills  and 
disciplines  which  will  be  required  by  United 
States  iiidustries  for  purposes  of  maintain- 
ing or  expanding  their  competitiveness. 

(3)  RmUCTION  AND  ELIMINATION  OF  REGULA- 
TORY     A«D      BUREAUCRATIC      OBSTACLES.— The 

Secretary  shall  undertake  periodic  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  Federal  and  State  of- 
ficials and  representatives  of  United  States 
industrjj  and  business  for  purposes  of  identi- 
fying tllose  regulations,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures tqat  inhibit  or  delay  the  development, 
commercialization,  or  marketing  of  goods  or 
services  I  and  shall,  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  vkrious  purposes  of  such  regulations, 
policies  kind  procedures,  make  recommenda- 
tions to]  the  Congress,  and  to  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  and  State  agencies,  regarding 
those  smtutory  and  administrative  changes 
that  would,  if  implemented,  eliminate  or 
reduce  auch  obstacles. 

SKC.    Ka->J  NATI<»NAI.    SKCCRITY    AND    l':SSENTIAL 
CO.MMEKCE. 

(a)  Investigations  by  Secretary  op  Com- 
merce.-[Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  or  upon  the  motion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
the  Seoretary  shall  immediately  make  an 
appropnate  investigation  to  determine  the 
effects  pn  national  security,  essential  com- 
merce, ind  economic  welfare  of  mergers,  ac- 
quisitions. Joint  ventures,  licensing,  and 
takeovers  by  or  with  foreign  persons  which 
involve  persons  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce in  the  United  States  and  of  efforts  by 
or  with]  foreign  persons  to  gain  control  of 
persons:  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in 
the  Unjted  States.  In  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  seek  infor- 
mation and  advice  from,  and  shall  consult 
with,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other 
appropiiate  officers  of  the  United  States. 
The  Set  xetary  shall,  if  it  is  appropriate  and 
after  masonable  notice,  hold  public  hear- 
ings or  otherwise  afford  interested  parties 
an  opportunity  to  present  information  and 
advice  -elevant  to  such  investigation.  The 
Secreta  'y  shall  report— 

( 1 )  th  e  findings  of  the  investigation  under 
this  sul  section  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
the  cortrol  of  such  persons  by  foreign  per- 
sons uron  the  national  security  and  essen- 
tial con  merce,  and 

(2)  based  on  such  findings,  the  recommen- 
dation 3f  the  Secretary  for  action  or  inac- 
tion under  this  section  to  the  President 
within  IS  days  after  beginning  an  investiga- 
tion un  ler  this  subsection. 

If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  control  of 
such  pitrsons  by  foreign  persons  threatens 
to  imps  ir  the  national  security  and  essential 
conrnie  -ce,  the  Secretary  shall  so  advise  the 
Presidept.  The  President  shall  take  such 
action,  and  for  such  time,  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate  to  restrict,  suspend,  or 
prohibit  any  effort  made  by  a  foreign  citi- 
zen to  merge,  acquire,  take  over,  or  other- 
wise gi.in  control  of  a  person  engaged  in 
intersti  .te  commerce  in  the  United  States  so 


that  such  control  will  not  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security  and  essential 
commerce  unless  the  President  determines 
that  such  effort  by  foreign  citizens  do  not 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security  and 
essential  commerce. 

(b)  Domestic  Production  for  National 
Defense.— For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  and  the  President  shall,  in 
the  light  of  the  requirements  of  national  se- 
curity and  essential  commerce  and  without 
excluding  other  relevant  factors,  give  con- 
sideration to  domestic  production  needed 
for  projected  national  defense  requirements, 
the  capacity  of  domestic  industries  to  meet 
such  requirements,  existing  and  anticipated 
availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  pr(xl- 
ucts,  raw  materials,  and  other  supplies  and 
services  essential  to  the  national  defense 
and  essential  commerce,  the  requirements 
of  growth  of  such  industries  and  such  sup- 
plies and  services  including  the  investment, 
exploration,  and  development  necessary  to 
assure  such  growth,  and  the  control  of  such 
industries  by  foreign  citizens  as  it  affects 
such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  requirements  of  na- 
tional security  and  essential  commerce.  In 
the  administration  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  President  shall  further  rec- 
ognize the  close  relation  of  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  Nation  to  our  national  securi- 
ty and  essential  commerce,  and  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  impact  of  foreign 
control  on  the  economic  welfare  of  individ- 
ual domestic  industries,  and  any  substantial 
unemplojrment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  gov- 
ernment, loss  of  skills  or  investment,  or 
other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the  con- 
trol of  such  industries  by  foreign  citizens 
shall  be  considered,  without  excluding  other 
factors,  in  determining  whether  such  weak- 
enijig  of  our  internal  economy  may  impair 
the  national  security  and  essential  com- 
merce. 

SfX*.  MC.  UNREASONABLE  PRAtTICKX 

Section  301(e)(3)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2411(eK5))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  "or  denies  access  to 
foreign  government-sponsored  technology, 
research,  or  development". 

SEC.  807.  bilateral  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  CNrfEl) 
states  and  MEXICO. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress,  within  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
a  report  on  bilateral  trade  issues  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  In  the 
report,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  identify  and  analyze  the  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers  that  inhibit  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico, 

(2)  identify  and  analyze  unilateral  and  bi- 
lateral actions  that  might  be  taken  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  to  reduce  or  eliminate  such  trade 
barriers.  Including,  for  example— 

(A)  the  stimulation  of  joint  investment 
and  coproduction  by  United  States  and 
Mexico  Joint  ventures  in  those  areas  in  both 
countries  that  are  adjacent  to  the  interna- 
tional border  suid  the  provision  of  duty-free 
treatment  to  articles  produced  by  such  ven- 
tures, and 

(B)  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  free 
trade  area  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and 

(3)  identify  and  analyze  the  potential  ef- 
fects on  bilateral  trade  of  a  United  States- 
Mexico  development  bank  the  purpose  of 
which  would  be  to  encourage  and  coordinate 
economic  development  between  the  two 
countries. 


SEC.  KHN.  INVt^TICATION  OP  I'KKTAIN  HARRIERS 
PEKTAININC  TO  TWMW.  AND  SERV- 
lOX. 

The  United  States  Trade  Representative 
shall,  within  90  days  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  initiate  an  investigation 
under  section  302  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
regarding  the  acts,  policies,  and  practices  of 
the  Government  of  Japan  and  of  entities 
which  are  owned,  financed,  or  otherwise 
controlled  by  the  Government  of  Japan 
with  respect  to  barriers  in  Japan  to  the  of- 
fering by  United  States  persons  of  architec- 
tural, engineering,  construction,  and  (x>n- 
sulting  services  in  such  country. 

SEC.  MMI.  EFFECT  OF  IMI>OKTS  ON  CRCDE  OIL  PRO- 
DI (TION  AND  KEFININC  CAPACITY  IN 
THE  I  NITED  STATES. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  send  to  the 
Secretary  of  Conmierce  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  under  section  3102  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986. 
Within  180  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  results 
of  such  study,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress recommendations  for  actions  which 
may  be  appropriate  to  address  any  impact 
of  imports  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts on  domestic  crude  oil  exploration  and 
production  and  the  domestic  petroleum  re- 
fining capacity. 

SEC.  HIO.  IMPACT  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EXPENDI- 
Tl  RfX  ON  INTERNATIONAL  COMPCTI- 
TIVENJI-SS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that 
the  ability  of  United  States  industries  to 
compete  in  world  markets  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  following  factors: 

(1)  The  allocation  of  intellectual  resources 
between  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

(2)  The  distribution  of  innovative  research 
and  development  between  commercial  and 
noncommercial  applications. 

(3)  The  number  of  scientific  advances 
which  are  ultimately  commercialized. 

(4)  The  cost  of  capital  which  is  affected  by 
many  factors  including  the  budget  deficit 
and  defense  spending. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  evaluate 
the  impact  on  United  States  competitive- 
ness of — 

(1)  the  defense  spending  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, particularly  Japan's  expenditure  of  1 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product  for  de- 
fense compared  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
United  States  of  6  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product,  and 

(2)  the  other  factors  listed  in  subsection 
(a). 

SEC.  HI  I.  DEVEU>PMENT  OF  SEMICONIH'ITOR 
MANCFAtTlRINC;  TECHNOUKJY. 

(a)  Authorization.— There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988.  1989,  1990,  1991,  and 
1992  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
in  order  to  preserve  essential  commerce,  to 
make  grants  to  a  consortium  of  United 
States  p>ersons  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  of  semiconductors  to 
pay  not  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  un- 
dertaking projects  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  semiconductor  manufacturing  tech- 
nology and  its  application  in  a  variety  of  in- 
dustries. 

(b)  Grant  Authority.— 

(1)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
plan  which  will  specify  what  consortium 
will  be  established  to  receive  grants  under 
subsection  (a)  and  what  will  be  the  function 
of  such  cxinsortium. 

(2)  No  grant  may  t>e  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  unless  a  law  specifically  authorizing 


such  grants  is  enacted  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Reports.— The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
activities  undertaken  under  grants  mawle 
under  subsection  (a). 

sw.  mz.  reports  on  cointertkade  and  «»t- 

SI'TTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Elach  United  States 
person  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce on  each  contract  to  export  United 
States  goods  or  services  which  was  entered 
into  by  such  person  with  a  foreign  person 
and  which— 

( 1 )  involves  at  least  $2,000,000, 

(2)  requires  countertrade  or  offsets  as  a 
condition  to  such  contract,  and 

(3)  is  entered  into  with  the  government  of 
a  foreign  country  or  otherwise  could  not  be 
entered  into  without  the  authorization  or 
approval  of  a  government  other  than  the 
United  States  Government. 

(b)  Report  Content.— Each  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  identify— 

(1)  the  United  States  and  foreign  persons 
involved  in  the  contract  reported  on. 

(2)  the  goods  or  services  to  be  provided  by 
the  United  States  person  under  the  con- 
tract. 

(3)  the  countertrade  or  offset  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  which  was  imposed  on 
the  contract,  and 

(4)  the  government  of  the  foreign  country 
with  which  such  contract  was  entered  into 
or  the  requirement  for  government  authori- 
zation or  approval  otherwise  required  before 
such  contract  could  l)e  entered  into. 

An  identification  of  a  countertrade  or  offset 
under  paragraph  (3)  shall  include  (if  a  part 
of  the  countertrade  or  offset)  the  technolo- 
gy to  be  transferred,  the  goods  or  services  to 
be  purchased,  the  amount  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices to  originate  outside  the  United  States, 
and  the  persons  involved. 

(c)  Disclosure.— 

(1)  In  addition  to  the  annual  report  on 
offsets  and  countertrade  required  to  t>e  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
under  section  309  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an 
annual  public  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
time  provided  in  such  section  309  for  reports 
under  such  section.  Each  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(A)  a  summary  of  the  transactions  includ- 
ed in  the  reports  filed  with  the  Secretary, 

(B)  an  analysis  of  such  transactions,  in- 
cluding an  analysis  of  the  levels  of  goods 
and  services  imported  and  exported  under 
such  transactions,  the  effect  of  such  trans- 
actions on  industries  and  employment  in 
the  United  States,  and  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  significant. 

(C)  an  identification  of  the  countries 
which  impose  countertrades  or  offsets  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (aK2)  and  an  identifi- 
cation of  the  countertrades  or  offsets  im- 
(>osed.  and 

(D)  the  status  of  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  to  remove 
such  countertrades  or  offsets. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1). 
the  public  disclosure  of  information  filed 
with  the  Secretary  under  sul>section  (a) 
shall  be  subject  to  section  552  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  Reporting  Requirements.— Reports 
required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  filed— 

(1)  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  promulgated  under  subsection  (e). 
and 
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(2)  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe in  such  regulations  but  not  less  often 
than  annually. 

<e)  Rksdlations.— The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  implement  this 
section  not  later  than  the  expiration  of  270 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(f )  PntALTiBS.— Any  person  who— 

(1)  falls  to  file,  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (d),  a  report  required  by  subsection  (a). 
or 

(3)  willfully  files  a  report  that  includes  an 
untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  or  omits 
to  state  a  material  fact  necessary  to  prevent 
the  report  from  being  false  or  misleading, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $10,000 
for  each  week  during  which  such  person 
takes  the  action  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2). 

(g)  DKrmiTiows.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  Umitko  States  person.— The  term 
"United  States  person"  means  any  person 
which  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State  or  which  has  its 
principal  place  of  business  in  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Foreign  person.— The  term  "foreign 
person"  means— 

(A)  any  individual  other  than  an  individ- 
ual who  is  a  citizen  only  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(B)  any  person,  other  than  an  individual 
or  a  government,  that  is  organized  under 
the  laws  of  a  foreign  government  or  which 
has  its  principal  place  of  business  outside  of 
the  United  States,  and 

(C)  any  foreign  government  or  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  a  foreign  government. 

(3)  Secretary.- The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(4)  Countertrade  or  offset.- The  term 
"countertrade  or  offset"  when  used  to  de- 
scribe a  condition  for  an  export  contract  en- 
tered into  by  a  United  States  person 
means— 

(A)  a  condition  under  which  the  United 
States  person  will  transfer  technology  to  a 
foreign  person. 

(B)  a  condition  under  which  the  United 
States  person  will,  as  a  condition  to  the  con- 
tract, purchase  or  arrange  for  the  purchase 
of  goods  or  services  from  a  foreign  person, 

(C)  a  condition  under  which  a  percentage 
of  the  goods  or  services  to  be  provided  by 
the  United  States  person  will  be  produced 
outside  the  United  States  or  be  provided  by 
foreign  persons,  or 

(D)  a  condition  under  which  the  United 
States  person  will  be  required  to  make  in- 
vestments in  a  foreign  country. 

TITLE  IX— OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION 
Subtitle  A — Ocean  Transportation  Practices 
SEC.  Ml.  SHORT  TITI.E. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ocean 
Transportation  Practices  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  902.  DEFINITIONS. 

In  this  subtitle: 

(1)  The  term  "class  of  goods"  means  goods 
as  classified  by  a  data  classification  system 
prescribed  by  regulation  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

(3)  The  term  "conference"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  3  of  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1984  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1702). 

(4)  The  term  "documented  vessel"  means 
a  vessel  documented  under  chapter  121  of 
title  46,  United  States  Code. 

(5)  The  term  "goods"  means  articles  of 
any  kind. 


{  5)  The  t^HM'vessel  of  a  foreign  country" 

in(  ludes  a  vessel— 
( \)  documented  under  the  laws  of  a  for- 

eig  n  country; 
ip)  on  which  at  least  4  citizens,  at  least 

on»  of  whom  is  an  officer,  of  the  foreign 

coi  intry  are  employed:  or 
( ::)  effectively  controlled  by  a  citizen  of 

th(  foreign  country. 

SK( .  tm:!.  inv>:sti«;ation  hy  the  commission. 
( k>    The    Commission    shall    investigate 

wli  ether  unfair  practices  are  used  that  di- 

re<tly   affect   the   ability   of   operators   to 

em  ;age  in  transportation  in  the  foreign  wa- 

teiTKjrne  commerce  of  the  United  States- 
CD  on  the  Commission's  own  initiative: 

(2)  on  a  complaint  by— 

(A)  an  operator  of  an  affectpd  document- 
ed vessel:  or 

( B)  a  representative  of  the  crew  of  an  af- 
fe<  ted  documented  vessel:  or 

(3)  when,  during  a  period  of  not  more 
thi  in  12  months  (as  determined  by  the  Corn- 
mi  ision).  at  least  25  percent  of  any  class  of 
goods  are  transported  by  common  carrier— 

( \)  from  a  foreign  country  to  the  United 
St(  .tes  by  the  vessels  of  the  foreign  country: 
or 

( 3)  from  the  United  States  to  a  foreign 
coi  intry  by  the  vessels  of  the  foreign  coun- 
trj. 

( 3)  After  beginning  an  investigation  under 
sul  section  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sifl  n  may  conduct  a  preliminary  review,  not 
to  exceed  3  months.  The  Commission  shall 
be  [in  an  adjudicatory  pr<x:eeding  under  sub- 
set tion  (c)  of  this  section  if  the  Commission 
rei  sonably  believes  an  unfair  practice  will 
be  found.  A  determination  not  to  proceed 
un  Jer  subsection  (c)  must  be  acompanied  by 
an  order  setting  out  the  Commission's  rea- 

SOI  IS. 

(c)  After  notice  and  op|x>rtunity  for  a 
he  iring,  the  Commission  shall  find  an 
ur  fair  practice  when  the  acts,  policies,  or 
pr  Lctices  of  a  foreign  country  unreasonably 
ira  pair  the  transportation  of  goods  in  the 
fo;  eign  commerce  of  the  United  States  by 
da  ;umented  vessels.  In  making  the  finding 
un  der  this  sut>section,  the  Commission  shall 
CO  isider  the  market  share  of  documented 
ve  isels  in  transporting  the  goods  investigat- 
ed In  addition,  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
ml  ne  whether  the  acts,  policies,  and  prac- 
ti(  es  of  the  foreign  country— 

( 1 )  p>ermit  restraint  of  trade  in  transporta- 
ti(  n  services,  including— 

I  A)  unregulated  common  management  be- 
tw  Ben  the  shipper  and  carrier  of  goods: 

I B)  special  arrangements  between  the  gov- 
er  iment  of  the  foreign  country  and  the  car- 
ri(  rs  or  shippers  of  that  country  favoring 
th  i  use  of  the  vessels  of  that  foreign  coun- 
tr ':  and 

C)  any  other  arrangement  unreasonably 
fa  coring  the  vessels  of  the  foreign  country 
in  the  transport  of  goods  in  the  foreign  com- 
m  !rce  of  the  United  States: 

2)  deny  fair  and  equitable  market  opixir- 
tu  nities  for  documented  vessels  by— 

A)  being  party  to  a  cargo  sharing  or  res- 
er/ation  agreement  to  which  the  United 
SI  Eites  is  not  a  party: 

B)  violating  section  13(b)(5)  of  the  Ship- 
pi  ig  Act  of  1984  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1712(b)(5)): 

01 

C)  any  other  agreement  or  arrangement 
in  pairing  the  access  of  a  documented  vessel 
tc  the  transportation  of  goods  in  the  foreign 
c<  mmerce  of  the  United  States: 

:3)  deny  internationally  recognized  seafar- 
ei  's  rights,  including— 

:A)  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  any  form 
01  forced  or  compulsory  labor: 
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(B)  a  ninimum  age  for  the  employment  of 
childrei :  and 

(C)  a(ceptable  conditions,  taking  into  ac- 
count a  country's  level  of  economic  develop- 
ment. <if  work  with  respect  to  minimum 
wages,  hours  of  work,  and  occupational 
safety  a  nd  health. 

(d)  Unless  a  foreign  government  or  opera- 
tor of  {  vessel  of  the  foreign  country,  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence,  proves  oth- 
erwise, m  unfair  practice  is  deemed  to  exist 
when  niarket  domination  by  vessels  of  the 
foreign  country  is  found  to  exist  under  sub- 
section a)(3)  of  this  section  and— 

( 1  >  vc  ssels  of  the  foreign  country  trans- 
port at  east  15  percent  more  of  that  class  of 
goods  b  sing  imported  or  exported  than  doc- 
umente  1  vessels:  or 

(2)  a  :  inding  has  been  made  under  subsec- 
tion (c)(  1)  or  (2)  of  this  section. 

(e)(1)  In  an  investigation  or  proceeding 
under  his  subtitle,  the  Commission  may 
issue  subpoenas  to  compel  the  attendance 
and  tes  imony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  'ecords  or  other  evidence. 

(2)  Ii  an  investigation  or  proceeding 
under  t  tiis  subtitle,  a  person  not  complying 
with  a  regulation,  order,  or  subpoena  is 
liable  t( »  the  United  States  Government  for 
a  civil  I  tenalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for 
each  da  y  the  violation  continues. 

(3)(A  After  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing ,  the  Commission  also  may  suspend 
any  tariff  of  a  foreign  commerce  common 
carrier,  or  that  carrier's  right  to  use  a  tariff 
of  any  :onference  of  which  the  carrier  is  a 
membe  ■.  when  the  carrier  does  not  provide 
evidence  required  to  be  provided  under  a 
subpoei  ta  issued  under  this  subsection  in  an 
investigation  or  proceeding  under  this  sub- 
title. 

(B)  ( In  notification  by  the  Commission 
that  a  <  larrier  has  not  provided  evidence  re- 
quired to  be  provided  under  a  subpoena 
issued  1  inder  this  subsection  in  an  investiga- 
tion or  proceeding  under  this  subtitle,  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  ir  which  the 
Coast  C  ruard  is  operating  shall  prohibit  that 
carrier' »  vessels  from  entering  the  United 
States. 

(C)  Ttie  Commission  shall  submit  Immedi- 
ately t<  the  President  an  order  issued  under 
this  pa  'agraph.  Within  10  days  after  receiv- 
ing the  order,  the  President  may  disapprove 
it  if  th°  President  finds  that  disapproval  is 
required  for  reasons  of  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  If  not 
disappitoved,  the  order  of  the  Commission 
may  bo  effective  only  after  the  end  of  the 
10-day  jeriod. 

(f)  Wlien  the  Commission  makes  a  finding 
of  an  u  nfair  practice  under  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  calculate  the  benefit  to 
the  ves  sels  of  the  foreign  country  (using  the 
amoun  .  of  goods  in  the  class)  attributable  to 
the  un:  air  practice. 

(g)  T  ie  Commission  shall  enter  its  finding 
under  i  lubsection  (c)  of  this  section  within  6 
month]  I  of  initiating  the  proceeding.  An 
unfair  practice  is  deemed  to  exist  if  the 
Commission  is  unable  to  complete  the  pro- 
ceeding within  that  time  because  the  Com- 
mission cannot  get  the  necessary  witnesses 
or  reco  rds  from  a  foreign  country. 

(h)  1  he  Commission  and  any  other  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  having 
any  in  ormation  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
subtitl  >  shall  enter  into  a  joint  agreement 
provid^g  for  the  sharing  of  that  informa- 
tion. 
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negotiations. 
the   Commission   finds   an   unfair 
under  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  of 


Transportation,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Commission, 
shall  enter  into  negotiations  that  makes 
goods  unfairly  transported  available  to  ves- 
sels of  all  countries  serving  that  trade  by— 

( 1 )  removing  the  unfair  practice:  or 

(2)  reducing  the  level  of  transportation  by 
vessels  of  the  foreign  country  by  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  those  vessels  derive 
from  the  unfair  practice  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  calculated  under  section  903(f)  of 
this  subtitle. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
complete  the  negotiations  within  180  days 
after  the  Commission  finds  an  unfair  prac- 
tice. If  the  Secretary  considers  that  further 
negotiations  with  a  foreign  country  are  nec- 
essary under  sulwection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  SecreUry  may  extend  the  180-day 
period  by  not  more  than  60  days. 

SEC.  SO.'i.  PENALTIES. 

(a)  Unless  the  negotiations  under  section 
904  of  this  subtitle  have  been  completed 
within  the  time  period  specified— 

(1)  the  owner  of  the  vessel  of  a  foreign 
country  is  liable  to  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment for  a  civil  penalty  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  freight  on  the  benefit  the 
vessel  derived  from  the  unfair  practice  that 
the  Commission  has  calculated  under  sec- 
tion 903(f)  of  this  subtitle  from  the  date  the 
finding  was  made  under  section  903  of  this 
subtitle;  or 

(2)  the  Commission  may  limit  or  prohibit 
specific  operations  of  the  owner  or  operator 
of  vessels  of  a  foreign  country  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  that  owners 
or  operators  of  documented  vessels  are  re- 
stricted in  that  foreign  country. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be 
suspended— 

(1)  in  any  single  case  for  not  more  than 
one  year  at  a  time  if  the  President  requests 
the  suspension  for  reasons  of  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy;  or 

(2)  temporarily  if  the  Commission  finds 
that  documented  vessels  are  not  available  to 
transport  a  class  of  goods  in  the  foreign 
conunerce  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Any  action  taken  under  this  section 
shall  be  reported  to  Congress  in  writing 
within  60  days. 
SEC.  90«.  ACTHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  fiscal  year  1987.  $5,000,000  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
title. 

(b)  CivU  penalties  collected  under  section 
905  of  this  subtitle  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  may  use  the 
amounts  credited  under  this  subsection  only 
to  enforce  this  subtitle. 

SEC.  907.  EKFEtTIVE  DATE. 

Sections  903(a)(3)  and  (d)  of  this  subtitle 
are  effective  6  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subtitle. 

Subtitle  B— Mobile  Trade  Fairs 

SEC.    1110.   MOBILE  TRADE   EAIRS   REAl'THORIZA- 
TION. 

Section  212(B)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  App.  1122b)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Com- 
merce" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion", and 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c), 
by  striking  out  all  after  "beginning"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1987.". 


TITI-K  X— INTERNATIONAL  AIR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION KAIRCOMPCTITIVE  PRAiTK'ES 

SE(  .  IINII.  MAMMIM  PERIOD  EOK  TAKIMi  AtTION 
WITH  RESPECT  •nt  COMPLAINTS. 

Section  2(b)(2)  of  the  International  Air 
Transportation  Fair  Competitive  Practices 
Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1159b(b)(2))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking  out 
■but  in  no  event  may"  and  all  that  follows 

through  "180  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "but  the  aggregate  period  for  taking 
action  under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed 
90  days":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "However,  if  on 
the  last  day  of  such  90-day  period,  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that— 

"(A)  negotiations  with  the  foreign  govern- 
ment have  progressed  to  a  point  that  a  satis- 
factory resolution  of  the  complaint  appears 
imminent: 

"(B)  no  United  States  air  carrier  has  been 
subject  to  economic  injury  by  the  foreign 
government  or  an  instrumentality  of  the 
foreign  government  (including  a  foreign  air 
carrier)  as  a  result  of  the  filing  of  the  com- 
plaint: and 

""(C)  public  interest  requires  additional 
time  l)efore  the  taking  of  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  complaint; 
the  Secretary  may  extend  such  90-day 
period  for  not  to  exceed  an  additional  90 
days."'. 

SW.  1002.  VIEWS  OK  THE  DEPARTMENT  «»K  COM- 
MERCE AND  OKKUE  OK  THE  INITED 
STAT»»S  TRADE  REPRESENTATIVIL 

Section  2(b)  of  the  International  Air 
Transportation  Fair  Competitive  Practices 
Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1159b(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3),  and 
any  references  thereto,  as  paragraph  (4): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

""(3)  In  considering  any  complaint,  or  in 
any  proceedings  under  its  own  initiative, 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  solicit  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative; and 

"(B)  provide  any  affected  air  carrier  or 
foreign  air  carrier  with  reasonable  notice 
and  such  opportunity  to  file  written  evi- 
dence and  argument  as  is  consistent  with 
acting  on  the  complaint  within  the  time 
limits  set  forth  in  this  subsection.'". 

SEC.    imw.   REPORTING  ON   AITIONS  TAKEN   WITH 
Rf^iPECT  "H)  COMPLAINTS. 

Section  2  of  the  International  Air  Trans- 
portation Fair  Competitive  Practices  Act  of 
1974  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1159b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Not  later  than  the  30th  day  after 
taking  action  with  respect  to  a  complaint 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Senate  on  actions  that  have  been 
taken  under  this  section  with  respect  to  the 
complaint.". 

TITLE  XI— SMALL  BUSINESS 


SEC.  not.  SHORT  Tm.E. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Busi- 
ness Trade  Competitiveness  and  Innovation 
Act". 


SEC.  IIH2.  DECLARATION  OK  POLICY. 

Section  2  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  631)  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (b)  and  redesignating 
subsections  (b)  through  (e)  as  subsections 
(c)  through  (f),  respectively: 

"(b)  It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  other  relevant  Federal 
agencies,  should  aid  or  assist  small  business- 
es, as  defined  under  this  Act,  to  improve 
their  ability  to  compete  in  international 
markets  by— 

"(l)  enhancing  their  ability  to  export; 

"(2)  facilitating  technology  transfers: 

"(3)  enhancing  their  ability  to  compete  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  against  imports; 
and 

"(4)  increasing  the  access  of  small  busi- 
nesses to  long-term  capital  for  the  purchase 
of  new  plant  and  equipment  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  involved  in 
international  trade.". 

SEC.  nu.r  CHANCI'X  IN  EXISTINC  SMALL  Bl'SINESS 
ADMINISTRATION  IN'TERNATIONAL 
TRADE  OKKICK:. 

Section  22  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  649)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  the  following  new 
subsection  (b): 

"(b)  The  Office  shall  work  in  close  coop- 
eration with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  other  relevant  Federal  agencies,  Small 
Business  Development  Centers  engaged  in 
exp)ort  promotion  efforts,  regional  and  local 
Administration  offices,  the  small  business 
community,  and  relevant  State  and  locaJ 
export  promotion  programs  to— 

"'(1)  assist  in  developing  a  distribution  net- 
work for  existing  trade  promotion,  trade  fi- 
nance, trade  adjustment,  and  trade  data  col- 
lection programs  through  use  of  the  Admin- 
istration's regional  and  local  offices  and  the 
Small  Business  Development  Center  net- 
work: and 

"(2)  assist  in  the  aggressive  marketing  of 
these  programs  and  the  dissemination  of 
marketing  information,  including  computer- 
ized marketing  data,  to  the  small  business 
community.": 

(2)  in  subsection  (c).  as  redesignated,  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraphs  and 
redesignating  the  existing  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  as  paragraphs  (6)  through  (8). 
respectively: 

"(1)  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  other  relevant  agencies,  re- 
gional and  lc»cal  Administration  offices,  the 
Small  Business  Development  Center  net- 
work, and  State  programs,  develop  a  mecha- 
nism for  (A)  identifying  sub-sectors  of  the 
small  business  conununity  with  strong 
export  potential;  (B)  identifying  areas  of 
demand  in  foreign  markets;  (C)  prescreen- 
ing  foreign  buyers  for  <»mmercial  and 
credit  purposes:  and  (D)  assisting  in  increas- 
ing international  marketing  by  disseminat- 
ing relevant  information  regarding  market 
leads,  linking  potential  sellers  and  buyers, 
and  catalyzing  the  information  of  joint  ven- 
tures, where  appropriate: 

""(2)  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  actively  assist  small  business- 
es in  the  development  and  formation  of 
export  trading  companies,  export  manage- 
ment companies  and  research  and  develop- 
ment pools  authorized  under  section  9  of 
this  Act; 

"(3)  work  in  conjunction  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  regional  and  local  offices  of 
the  Administration,  the  Small  Business  De- 
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velopment  Center  network,  and  the  private 
sector  to  establish  a  pilot  program  which 
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velopment  Center  network,  and  the  private 
sector  to  establish  a  pilot  program  which 
must  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to.  the 
foUowinR: 

"(A)  the  identification  and  publication  of 
existing  translation  services,  including  such 
services  available  through  colleges  and  uni- 
versities participating  in  the  Small  Business 
Development  Center  Program: 

"(B)  the  identification  by  name  and  lan- 
guage of  each  multilingual  employee  of  the 
Administration  in  each  Administration 
office  and  collection  and  publication  of  a  list 
of  such  employees  within  each  office: 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  a  full-time  posi- 
tion for  one  Administration  regional  office 
of  a  translator  fluent  in  a  language  to  be 
designated  by  the  Administration  who— 

"(i)  shall  be  available  to  translate  any  doc- 
ument submitted  by  any  small  business 
through  any  Administration  office  or  Small 
Business  Development  Center  office: 

"(11)  shall  be  available  to  accompany  any 
trade  mission  to  a  country  whose  population 
speaks  the  selected  language:  and 

"(ill)  shall  report  within  one  year  of  selec- 
tion for  this  duty  to  the  Administrator  and 
the  Committees  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  utility  and  necessity  of  creating 
a  permanent  function  of  this  nature  within 
the  Administration: 

"(4)  work  closely  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to— 

"(A)  develop  a  mechanism  for  collecting, 
analyzing,  and  periodically  updating  rele- 
vant data  regarding  the  small  business 
share  of  United  States  exports  and  the 
nature  of  State  exports  (including  the  pro- 
duction of  Gross  State  Product  figures)  and 
disseminating  that  daU  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community: 

"(B)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  regarding  revision  of  the 
SIC  code  to  encompass  industries  currently 
overlooked  and  to  create  SIC  codes  for 
export  trading  companies  and  export  man- 
agement companies: 

"(C)  improve  the  utility  and  accessibility 
of  existing  export  promotion  programs  for 
small  businesses:  and 

"(D)  increase  the  accessibility  of  the 
Export  Trading  Company  contact  facilitat- 
ing service: 

"(5)  make  available  to  the  small  business 
community  information  regarding  confer- 
ences on  small  business  issues,  including 
international  conferences,  sponsored  by  the 
public  and  private  sector:":  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subsection  (c),  as  redes- 
ignated, the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  The  Office  shall  worlt  in  cooperation 
with  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  other 
relevant  Federal  agencies,  and  the  States  to 
develop  a  program  through  which  export 
specialists  in  the  regional  offices  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, regional  and  local  loan  offi- 
cers, and  Small  Business  Development 
Center  personnel  can  facilitate  the  access  of 
small  businesses  to  relevant  export  financ- 
ing programs  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  and  to  export  and  preex- 
port  financing  programs  available  from  the 
Administration.  To  accomplish  this  goal, 
the  Office  shall  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  small  busi- 
ness community,  including  small  business 
trade  associations,  to— 

"(I)  aggressively  market  existing  Adminis- 
tration export  financing  and  preexport  fi- 
nancing programs: 

"(2)  identify  financing  available  under 
various  Export-Import  Bank  programs,  and 
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ag  sressively  market  those  programs  to  small 
bi^inesses: 

(3)  assist  in  the  development  of  financial 
intermediaries  and  other  multipliers  and  fa- 
cilitate the  access  of  those  intermediaries  to 
existing  financing  programs: 

•*(4)  promote  greater  participation  by  pri- 
vate financial  institutions,  particularly 
th^>se  institutions  already  participating  in 
lo4n  programs  under  this  Act,  in  export  fi- 
nahce:  and 

•'(5)  provide  for  the  participation  of  ap- 
propriate Administration  t>ersonnel  in  train- 
inf  programs  conducted  by  the  Export- 
Imtport  Bank. 

•?<e)  The  Office  shall  establish  a  Trade  As- 
si^ance  Division  which  shall— 

' j(  1 )  work  in  cooperation  with  other  Feder- 
al agencies  to  assist  small  businesses  in  initi- 
atfig.  preparing  for.  and  participating  in 
any  proceedings  relating  to  the  administra- 
tioti  of  the  United  States  trade  laws: 

1(2)  assist  small  businesses  in  collecting 
appropriate  data  necessary  to  continue 
tra  de  remedy  proceedings:  and 

•  (3)  work  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Office  of  the  United  SUtes 
Tr  ide  Representative,  and  the  Internation- 
al rrade  Commission  to  facilitate  access  to 
tra  ie  remedy  procedures  for  small  business- 
es. 

•'  :f)  The  Office  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mi  tees  on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of 
Re  jresentatives  and  the  Senate  on  a  semi- 
ani  lual  basis  as  to  its  progress  in  implement- 
ing the  requirements  under  this  section.". 

SW  .  1104.  SPKCIKIC  KKHOmX  KKQIIIKKI). 

1  he  Office  of  International  Trade  in  coop- 
era  tion.  where  appropriate,  with  the  Divi- 
sio  J  of  Economic  Research  of  the  Office  of 
Adrocacy.  and  with  other  Federal  agencies 
shill  undertake  studies  regarding  the  fol- 
lowing issues  and  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mil  tees  on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of 
Re  >resentatives  and  the  Senate  within  six 
mo  iths  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
titl ;  with  specific  recommendations  on— 

(  )  the  viability  and  cost  of  establishing 
an  annual,  competitive  small  business 
exjort  incentive  program  similar  to  the 
Smill  Business  Innovation  Research  Pro- 
gram and  alternative  methods  of  structur- 
ing such  a  program: 

(I  )  methods  of  streamlining  trade  remedy 
pro  ceedings  to  increase  access  for.  and 
red  ace  expenses  incurred  by.  smaller  firms: 

C  )  methods  of  improving  the  current 
smi  Jl  business  foreign  sales  corporation  tax 
inc  tntives  and  providing  small  businesses 
wit  1  greater  benefits  from  this  initiative: 

0  )  the  effects  of  State  tax  systems  on  the 
international  competitiveness  and  export 
potential  of  smaller  firms  and  recommended 
poUcy  changes: 

(I  )  methods  of  ensuring  greater  represen- 
tat  on  of  the  perspective  of  the  small  busi- 
nea  >  community  in  GATT  negotiations,  in- 
clui  ling  the  advisability  of  having  a  Small 
Bui  iness  Advisor  within  the  Office  of  the 
Un  ted  States  Trade  Representative: 

((  )  the  volume  and  dollar  amount  of  goods 
ant  services,  identified  by  type,  imported  by 
Un  ted  States  trading  partners  over  the  past 
ten  years,  with  recommendations  regarding 
me  hods  of  identifying  potential  export 
ma  kets  for  United  States  small  businesses: 
maintaining  and  disseminating  current  for- 
eign market  data:  and  devising  a  compre- 
heisive  export  marketing  strategy  for 
Un  ted  States  small  business  goods  and  serv- 
ice) ;  and 

('  )  a  survey  of  major  United  States  trad- 
ing partners  to  identify  the  domestic  poli- 
ciei ,  programs  and  Incentives,  and  the  pri- 
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The  Administration  under  this 
may  provide  extensions  and  re- 
lines  of  credit  for  export  purposes 
preexport  financing  to  enable  small 
concerns,  including  small  business 
trading  companies  and  small  busi- 
management  companies,  to  de- 
f^reign  markets:   Provided,  however, 
such  extension  or  revolving  line  of 
be  made  for  a  period  or  periods 
exceedihg  three  years.  A  bank  or  participat- 
lenling  institution  may  establish  the 
Interest  on  extensions  and  revolving 
credit  as  may  be  legal  and  reasona- 
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ApTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

20   of   the  Small   Business   Act   is 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
(z):  "There  are  hereby  author- 
be  appropriated  to  the  Administra- 
fiscal  year  1988.  $5,000,000  to  carry 
provisions  of  section  21(a)(6).": 

INFORBIATION      DISSEMINATION 

Delivery.— Section  21  of  the 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  648)  is  amend- 
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7(aK14)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
636(a)(14))  is  amended  to  read  as 


SMAI.I.  HI :SINKS.S  l)KVKi.()PMi:NT  CEN- 
TKKS. 


subsection  (a)(1).  by  inserting  after 

the  following:  "management 

assistance   regarding  export 

and  technology  transfer:": 

subsection  (a),  by  inserting  the  fol- 

i^ew  paragraph  (2)  and  redesignating 

(2)  through  (4)  as  paragraphs 

through  (5).  respectively: 

The    Small    Business    Development 

work  in  close  cooperation  with 

Adiiiinistration's  regional  and  local  of- 

Department  of  Commerce,  other 

Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 

the  small  business  community  to 

an  active  information  dissemination 

delivery  mechanism  for  existing 

promotion,  trade  finance,  trade  ad- 

and  trade  data  collection  programs 

particular  utility  for  small  businesses. 

Centers  are  encouraged  to  use  funds 

under  this  Act  to  establish  a  toU- 

tel^hone  number  to  provide  access  for 

businesses  to  the  assistance  provided 

und^r  this  Act.": 

adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
following  new  paragraph: 

applicant  which  is  funded  by  the 
as  a  Small  Business  Devel- 
Center  may  apply  for  an  additional 
be  used  solely  to  assist— 

the  development  and  enhance- 
exports  by  small  business  concerns: 


assist  in  technology  transfer. 

as     provided     under     subparagraphs     (B) 

(G)  of  subsection  (c)(3).  Applicants 

additional  grants  shall  comply  with 

provisions  of  this  section,  includ- 

proi^iding  matching  funds,  except  that 


the 
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funding  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  any  fiscal  year  to  the  extent  provid- 
ed in  advance  in  appropriations  Acts  and 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  dollar  program 
limitations  specified  in  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5):  Provided.  That  no  recipient  of  funds 
under  this  paragraph  shall  receive  a  grant 
which  would  exceed  its  pro  rata  share  of  a 
$15,000,000  program  based  upon  the  popula- 
tions to  be  served  by  the  Small  Business  De- 
velopment Center  as  compared  to  the  total 
population  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  $100,000. 
whichever  is  greater.": 

(4)  in  subsection  (cK3).  by  striking  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  Inserting  the  following 
new  subparagraph  (B): 

"(B)  assisting  in  technology  transfer,  re- 
search and  development,  including  applied 
research,  and  coupling  from  existing  sources 
to  small  businesses,  including— 

"(i)  working  to  increase  the  access  of  small 
businesses  to  the  capabilities  of  automated 
flexible  manufacturing  systems: 

"(ii)  working  through  existing  networks 
and  developing  new  networks  for  technolo- 
gy transfer  that  encourage  partnership  be- 
tween the  small  business  and  academic  com- 
munities to  help  commercialize  university- 
based  research  and  development  and  intro- 
duce university-based  engineers  and  scien- 
tists to  their  counterparts  in  small  technolo- 
gy-based firms:  and 

"(ill)  exploring  the  viability  of  developing 
shared  production  facilities,  under  appropri- 
ate circumstances:": 

(5)  in  subsection  (c)(3).  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs  (C)  through  (F) 
and  redesignating  the  existing  subpara- 
graphs (C)  through  (H)  as  subparagraphs 
(G)  through  (L).  respectively: 

"(C)  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  other  relevant  Federal 
agencies,  actively  assisting  small  businesses 
in  exporting  by  identifying  and  developing 
potential  export  markets,  facilitating  export 
transactions,  developing  linkages  between 
United  SUtes  small  business  firms  and  pre- 
screened  foreign  buyers,  assisting  small 
businesses  to  participate  in  international 
trade  shows,  assisting  small  businesses  in 
obtaining  export  financing,  and  faciliuting 
the  development  or  reorientation  of  market- 
ing and  production  strategies:  where  appro- 
priate, the  Small  Business  Development 
Center  may  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
SUte  to  esUbllsh  a  State  international 
trade  center  for  these  purposes: 

•(D)  assisting  small  businesses  in  develop- 
ing and  implementing  marketing  and  pro- 
duction strategies  that  will  enable  them  to 
better  compete  within  the  domestic  market: 
"(E)  developing  a  program  in  conjunction 
with  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  local  and 
regional  Administration  offices  that  will 
enable  Small  Business  Development  Centers 
to  serve  as  a  distribution  network  and  serv- 
ice delivery  mechanism  for  Bank  financing 
programs,  and  otherwise  identify  and  help 
to  make  available  export  financing  to  small 
businesses: 

"(P)  working  closely  with  the  small  busi- 
ness conununity,  small  business  consultants. 
State  agencies,  universities  and  other  appro- 
priate groups  to  make  translation  services 
more  readily  available  to  small  business 
firms  doing  business,  or  attempting  to  devel- 
op business,  in  foreign  markets:": 

(6)  in  subsection  (c).  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  In  performing  the  services  identified 
in  paragraph  (3),  the  Small  Business  Devel- 
opment Centers  shall  work  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  Administration's  regional  and 
local  offices,  the  local  small  business  com- 


munity,  and   appropriate   SUte   and    local 
agencies. 

"(6)  The  Deputy  Associate  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Development  Center 
Program  shall  develop  and  implement 
mechanisms  for  the  sharing  of  Information 
between  Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ters or  between  existing  Small  Business  De- 
velopment Centers  and  program  appli- 
cants.": and 

(7)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  redesignating  subsections  (d) 
through  (k)  as  subsections  (e)  through  (I), 
respectively: 

•(d)  Where  appropriate,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Centers  shall  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  relevant  State  agency 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  en- 
hancing the  export  potential  of  small  busi- 
nesses located  within  the  State.  This  plan 
may  involve  the  cofunding  and  sUfflng  of  a 
State  Office  of  International  Trade  within 
the  SUte  Small  Business  Development 
Center,  using  joint  SUte  and  Federal  fund- 
ing, and  any  other  appropriate  measures  di- 
rected at  Improving  the  export  performance 
of  small  businesses  within  the  State.". 

SW.  1107.  CAPITAI.  MIKMATION. 

(a)  Limitations.— Section  "(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  'and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(i)  of  paragraph  (2)(B)  and  by  adding  after 
clause  (ID  the  following  new  clauses: 

••(III)  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  fi- 
nancing outstanding  at  the  time  of  disburse- 
ment if  such  financing  is  an  industrial  mort- 
gage loan  under  paragraph  (16)  and  is  less 
than  $1,176,470.  and 

••(iv)  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  fi- 
nancing outsUnding  at  the  time  of  disburse- 
ment if  such  financing  is  an  industrial  mort- 
gage loan  under  paragraph  (16)  and  exceeds 
$1.176.470:-: 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(3)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section— 

••(A)  if  the  total  amount  outstanding  and 
committed  (by  participation  or  otherwise) 
to  the  borrower  from  the  business  loan  and 
Investment  fund  established  by  this  Act 
would  exceed  $500,000.  except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B): 

••(B)  if  the  total  amount  outstanding  and 
committed  (on  a  deferred  basis)  solely  for 
the  purposes  provided  In  paragraph  (16)  to 
the  borrower  from  the  business  loan  and  in- 
vestment fund  esUbllshed  by  this  Act  would 
exceed  $1,000,000.  such  amount  to  be  In  ad- 
dition to  any  financing  solely  for  working 
capital,  supplies,  or  revolving  lines  of  credit 
for  export  purposes  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$500,000  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (A): 
and 

•■(C)  if  effected  either  directly  or  in  coop- 
eration with  banks  or  other  lending  Institu- 
tions through  agreements  to  participate  on 
an  Immediate  basis  if  the  amount  would 
exceed  $350,000.": 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs after  paragraph  (15): 

••(16)  The  Administration  may  guarantee 
Industrial  mortgage  loans  under  this  para- 
graph to  assist  any  small  business  concern. 
Including  start-ups.  in  the  financing  of  the 
acquisition,  construction,  conversion  or  ex- 
pansion of  plant  or  equipment  to  be  used  In 
the  United  States  In  the  production  of 
goods  and  services  Involved  In  International 
trade:  Provided.  That  such  loans  are  se- 
cured by  a  first  lien  position  or  first  mort- 
gage on  the  property  financed  by  such 
loans:    Provided  further.   That   the   lender 


agrees  to  sell  the  loan  In  the  secondary 
market  as  authorized  in  sections  5(f)  and 
5(g)  of  this  Act  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  of  the  date  of  disbursement. 

••(17)  The  Administration  shall  authorize 
lending  institutions  in  addition  to  t>anks  to 
make  loans  authorized  under  this  subsec- 
tion.": and 

(4)  by  redesignating  the  existing  para- 
graph (16)  as  paragraph  (18). 

(b)  Report.— The  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Senate 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  as  to  the  viability  of  creat- 
ing cooperative  Federal-SUte  guarantee 
programs,  particularly  for  purposes  of 
export  financing,  to  encourage  SUtes  to  co- 
insure  Federal  loans,  thus  permitting  the 
Federal  Government  to  reduce  its  exposure. 

SK«.     IIOH.     SMAI-I.     BrSINiaW     INN«)VA^n«»N     RE- 
SKAKCIi. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives and  the  Senate  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  as  to  the  advisability  of  amending  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  pro- 
gram to— 

(1)  Increase  each  agency's  share  of  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  devot- 
ed to  it  by  0.25  per  centum  per  year,  until  it 
Is  3  per  centum  of  the  toui  extramural  re- 
search and  development  funds,  and  target- 
ing a  portion  of  the  increment  at  products 
with  commercialization  or  export  potential: 

(2)  make  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Progiam  permanent  with  a  formal 
congressional  review  every  ten  years,  begin- 
ning in  1993: 

(3)  allocate  a  modest  but  appropriate 
share  of  each  agency's  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Research  fund  for  administrative 
purposes  for  effective  management,  quality 
maintenance,  and  the  elimination  of  pro- 
gram delays: 

(4)  determine  annually  that  each  agency 
Is  clearly  In  full  compliance  with  the  law 
and  that  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search Program  funding  Is  not  being  accom- 
panied by  parallel  reductions  in  other  small 
business  programs:  and 

(5)  create  pooled  sollclUtions  once  or 
twice  a  year  of  subjects  submitted  by  agen- 
cies expending  $20,000,000  to  $100,000,000  In 
extramural  research  and  development 
funds,  to  facilitate  their  Involvement  in  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Pro- 
gram. 

SKI.  110».  CMtBAI.IKATHlN  »V  PROIIKTION. 

Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  submit 
a  written  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Small  Business  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives and  the  Senate,  prepared  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  cooperation  with  other  rele- 
vant aigencies.  that  would— 

(1)  analyze  the  effect  of  Increased  out- 
sourcing and  other  shlfU  in  production  ar- 
rangements on  small  firms,  particularly 
manufacturing  firms,  within  the  United 
SUtes  subcontractor  tier: 

(2)  assess  the  impact  of  specific  economic 
policies,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  pro- 
curement. Ux  and  trade  policies.  In  faciliut- 
ing ouuourcing  and  other  internationalized 
production  arrangements:  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  as  to  changes 
in  government  policy  that  would  improve 
the  competitive   position   of   small   United 
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states  subcontractors,  including  recommen- 
dations as  to  incentives  which  could  be  pro- 
vided to  larger  corporations  to  maximize 
their  use  of  United  States  subcontractors 
and  assist  these  subcontractors  in  changing 
production  and  marketing  strategies  and  in 
obtaining  new  business  in  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets. 

8£C'.    Ilia    NATIONAL    (tmrKKKNtK    «>N    SMAI.I. 
BI'SINKSS  KXHims. 

(a)  CoNFERKNCE.— The  Administration 
shall  conduct  a  National  Conference  on 
Small  Business  Exports  during  1988  in  order 
to  develop  recommendations  designed  to 
stimulate  exports  from  small  companies. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (in  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Hotise)  and  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  (in  consultation  with 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate)  each 
shall  appoint  15  percent  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Conference. 

(b)  Assistance  by  Experts.— For  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  facts  and  developing 
policy  recommendations  concerning  the  ex- 
pansion of  United  States  exports  from  small 
companies,  the  Conference  shall  bring  to- 
gether individuals  who  are  experts  in  the 
fields  of  international  trade  and  small  busi- 
ness development  and  representatives  of 
small  businesses,  associations,  the  labor 
community,  academic  institutions,  and  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments. 

(C)  RSCOMltKNSATIONS  CONCERNING  UTILI- 
TY or  iRTERMATioNAi.  SUMMIT.— The  Confer- 
ence shall  specifically  consider  the  utility 
of,  and  make  recommendations  regarding,  a 
subsequent  International  Summit  on  Small 
Business  and  Trade  that  would— 

(1)  help  develop  a  consensus  regarding 
international  and  national  institutional  and 
policy  changes  necessary  to  buUd  an  inter- 
national small  business  sector  capable  of 
long-term  growth; 

(2)  help  establish  linkages  between  United 
States  small  business  owners  and  small  busi- 
ness owners  in  foreign  countries; 

(3)  enable  United  SUtes  small  business 
owners  to  leam  how  others  organize  them- 
selves for  exporting; 

(4)  permit  others  to  leam  how  United 
States  small  businesses  operate  in  the 
United  States  economic  environment; 

(5)  provide  small  business  participants  the 
opportunity  to  better  understand  the  devel- 
opment of  international  trade  policy;  and 

(6)  foster  greater  consideration  of  small 
business  concerns  in  the  GATT. 

SEC.  nil.  PROMtLGATION  OF  REGULATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  any  law,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion, the  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  promulgate  final  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  1106  and  1107 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

SEC.  1112.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Sections  1106  and  1107  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  October  1. 1987. 

TITLE  XII— PATENTED  PROCESSES 

SEC.  12*1.  SHORT  TITI.E. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Process 
Patent  Amendments  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  IIW.  RIGHTS  OF  OWNERS  OF  PATENTED  PR«K:- 

ESSES. 

Section  154  of  title  35,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "United 
SUtes".  the  following:  "and,  if  the  invention 
is  a  process,  of  the  right  to  exclude  others 
from  using  or  selling  throughout  the  United 
SUtes.  or  importing  into  the  United  States, 
products  made  by  that  process". 
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SK<|.   law.   INFRINGEMENT  M»R   IMPORTATION  OR 
SALE. 

Action  271  of  title  35.  United  States  Code, 
is  fended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing! new  subsection: 

•|g>  Whoever  without  authority  imports 
intA  the  United  SUtes  or  sells  or  uses  within 
th€  United  States  a  product  which  is  made 
by  El  process  patented  in  the  United  SUtes 
shs  II  be  liable  as  an  infringer,  if  the  impor- 
tati  on,  sale,  or  use  of  the  product  occurs 
dui  Ing  the  term  of  such  process  patent.  In 
an  action  for  infringement  of  a  process 
pat  ;nt,  no  remedy  may  be  granted  for  in- 
frii  gement  on  account  of  the  use  or  retail 
sal)  of  a  product  unless  there  is  no  adequate 
ren  edy  under  this  title  for  infringement  on 
aco  tunt  of  the  imporution  or  other  sale  of 
tha :  product.  A  product  wiiich  is  made  by  a 
pat  (nted  process  will,  for  purposes  of  this 
titli  ,  not  be  considered  to  be  so  made  after— 
"( 1 )  it  is  materially  changed  by  subse- 
que  It  processes:  or 

"(2)  it  becomes  a  minor  or  nonessential 
con  ponent  of  another  product.". 
SE«-.  i2«i.  i>ama(;k.s  for  infringement. 

(a )  Limitations  and  Other  Remedies.— 
Sec  ion  287  of  title  35,  United  States  Code, 
is  aj  nended— 

(1>  in  the  section  heading  by  striking 
"Lii  litation  on  damages"  and  inserting 
"Lii  litation  on  damages  and  other  reme- 
dies '; 

(a>  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Patentees"; 
and 
(3 1  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(j)(l)  An  infringer  under  section  271(g) 
sha:  I  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this 
titl«    relating   to  damages   and   injunctions 
exc(  pt  to  the  extent  those  remedies  are 
mo<  ified  by  this  subsection  or  section  06  of 
the    Process    Patent    Amendments    Act    of 
198' .  The  modifications  of  remedies  provid- 
ed i  1  this  subsection  shall  not  be  available 
to  a  ly  person  who— 
"(V)  practiced  the  patented  process; 
"(  i)  owns  or  controls,  or  is  owned  or  con- 
trol ed  by,  the  person  who  practiced  the 
pat<  nted  pr(x;ess;  or 

"(  ;>  had  knowledge  before  the  infringe- 
mer  t  that  a  patented  process  was  used  to 
mak  e  the  product  the  importation,  use,  or 
sale  of  which  constitutes  the  infringement. 

"(  I)  No  remedies  for  infringement  under 
sect  on  271(g)  of  this  title  shall  be  available 
witl  respect  to  any  product  in  the  posses- 
sion of.  or  in  transit  to,  the  infringer  before 
the  infringer  had  notice  that  the  product 
was  made  by  a  process  patented  in  the 
Unil  ed  States. 

"(  1)  In  an  action  brought  for  infringement 
und  T  section  271(g),  the  court  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  good  faith  and  rea- 
sons ble  business  practices  demonstrated  by 
the  nf  ringer  and  the  need  to  restore  the  ex- 
clus  ve  righte  of  the  patentee. 

'(  i)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
notl  ;e  of  infringement  means  actual  knowl- 
edgi .  or  receipt  of  notification,  that  a  prod- 
uct vas  made  by  a  patented  process  without 
autl  orlzation  of  the  patentee.  A  notifica- 
tion shall  constitute  notice  of  infringement 
only  if  it  is  in  writing  and  sets  forth  facts 
whii  h  are  sufficient  to  esUblish  that  there 
is  a  substantial  likelihood  that  the  product 
was  made  by  the  infringing  process.  Filing 
an  I  ction  for  infringement  shall  constitute 
noti  ;e  of  infringement  only  if  the  pleadings 
or  o  her  papers  filed  in  the  action  meet  the 
reqi;  irements  of  a  notification  set  forth  in 
the  }receding  sentence.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  a  person  who  obtains  a 
pro<  uct  made  by  a  process  patented  in  the 
Unil  ed  States  in  a  quantity  which  is  abnor- 
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mally  I  irge  in  relation  to  the  volume  of 
busines!  of  such  person  or  an  efficient  in- 
ventory level  shall  be  rebuttably  presumed 
to  have  actual  knowledge  that  the  product 
was  mat  e  by  such  patented  process.". 

(b)  TicHNicAL  Amendment.— The  item  re- 
lating to  section  287  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  in  the  Uble  of  sections  for 
chapter  29  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  follo\  's: 

"287.  Lmitations  on  damages  and  other 
remedies;  marking  and 
notice.". 

SW.    120.1     I'RESIMITION    IN   CERTAIN    INFRI.NGE- 
MENT  ACTIONS. 

(a)  Presumption  That  Product  Made  by 
Patentej  Process.— Chapter  29  of  title  35, 
United  iiUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  ead  the  following: 

"S29.'>.   P -esumption:  Product  made  by  patented 
proceiw 

"In  anions  alleging  infringement  of  a 
pr(x:ess  patent  based  on  the  importation, 
sale,  or  i  ise  of  a  product  which  is  made  from 
a  process  patented  in  the  United  SUtes,  if 
the  cour ;  finds— 

"(1)  tiiat  a  substantial  likelihood  exists 
that  the  product  was  made  by  the  patented 
process,  ind 

"(2)  that  the  claimant  has  made  a  reason- 
able ef fo  rt  to  determine  the  process  actually 
used  in  :he  production  of  the  product  and 
was  una!  ile  so  to  determine, 
the  prod  net  shall  be  presumed  to  have  been 
so  made,  and  the  burden  of  establishing 
that  the  product  was  not  made  by  the  proc- 
ess shall  be  on  the  party  asserting  that  it 
was  not !  o  made.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sectio  IS  for  chapter  29  of  title  35,  United 
SUtes  C  )de.  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
item  rela  ting  to  section  294  the  following: 
"295.  Pr«  sumption:  Product  made  by  patent- 
ed process.". 

SEC.  i2o«.  :ffeitive  date. 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  :itle  shall  apply  only  to  products 
made  or  imported  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment if  this  Act.  but  shall  not  abridge  or 
affect  th ;  right  of  any  person  or  any  succes- 
sor in  bu  tiness  of  such  person  to  continue  to 
use,  sell,  or  import  any  specific  product  al- 
ready in  substantial  and  continuous  sale  or 
use  by  such  person  in  the  United  States  on 
January  1,  1987,  or  for  which  substantial 
preparat  on  by  such  person  for  such  sale  or 
use  was  made  before  such  date,  to  the 
extent  » luitable  for  the  protection  of  com- 
mercial investments  made  or  business  com- 
menced n  the  United  States  before  such 
date. 

(b)  Re-ention  of  Other  Remedies.— The 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  not  de- 
prive a  patent  owner  of  any  remedies  avail- 
able under  subsections  (a)  through  (f)  of 
section  2  71  of  title  35,  United  States  Code, 
under  set  ition  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
or  under  Buiy  other  provision  of  law. 

SEC.  1207.  I IKPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

(a)  Co  stents.- The  SecreUry  of  Com- 
merce sh  ill,  not  later  than  the  end  of  each 
1-year  pTiod  described  in  subsection  (b), 
report  tc  the  Congress  on  the  effect  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  on  the  im- 
porUtior  of  ingredients  to  be  used  for  man- 
uf acturir  g  products  in  the  United  SUtes  in 
those  do:  nestle  industries  that  submit  com- 
plainte  ts  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
during  tliat  1-year  period,  alleging  that 
their  leg^imate  sources  of  supply  have  been 
adversely!  affected  by  the  amendments  made 
by  this  title. 


(b)  When  Submitted.— A  report  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  five  1-year  periods 
which  occur  successively  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  five  years  after  that  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Let  me  begin  by  praising  the  work  of 
those  who  put  together  the  bill  that 
emerged  from  the  various  committees. 
I  made  mention  earlier  on  when  the 
Speaker  and  I  met.  the  Speaker  indi- 
cated that  one  of  the  primary  pieces  of 
legislation  he  would  like  to  have  the 
House  adopt  would  be  a  trade  bill  and 
asked  us  to  participate  in  the  process. 
That  has  taken  place,  and  in  good 
faith. 

I  am  very  pleased  and  happy,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Flagship  Commit- 
tee, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
that  came  out  with  what  truly  was  a 
bipartisan  approach  during  the  course 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

We  also  had  considerable  agreement 
on  several  of  the  other  committees; 
however,  there  are  some  objectionable 
items  in  the  overall  measure  that  I 
seek  in  my  substitute  to  delete. 

No.  1.  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  now 
having  adopted  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment in  its  purest  form  makes  it  an 
ideal  target  for  the  administration  or 
the  President  certainly  to  veto  the  leg- 
islation. 

I  have  been  proceeding  under  the 
proposition  all  along  that  what  we 
were  aiming  for  here  was  something 
that  would  ultimately  be  signed  into 
law,  because  it  is  one  thing  to  fence 
and  hem  and  haw  and  yell  at  our  trad- 
ing partners,  but  it  is  another  thing  to 
rationally  sit  down  with  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  come  to 
some  agreement  that  frankly  not  only 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  two  parties 
here,  but  after  consideration  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol,  ultimately  to 
pass  muster  at  the  Presidential  level. 

Aside  from  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment which,  of  course,  our  substitute 
does  not  include,  we  do  include,  the 
very  positive  parts  of  that  amendment 
as  incorporated  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  proposal. 

Second,  the  Bryant  amendment 
from  the  Commerce  Committee  has 
been  deleted  from  our  substitute.  We 
have  also  deleted  the  entire  banking 
section  of  the  bill  as  being  far  too  on- 
erous to  pass  muster.  Finally,  the  Buy 
America  provision  from  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  has  also 
been  deleted  in  our  substitute. 


So  if  I  might  in  capsule  simply  say 
that  what  we  have  here  now  is  a  pack- 
age put  together  in  a  very  bipartisan 
way  that,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  have 
the  automatic  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration downtown,  because  frankly 
several  of  the  provisions  that  we  have 
incorporated  in  our  measure  are  some- 
what objectionable  to  the  folks  down- 
town. Maybe  between  now  and  the 
time  of  an  ultimate  decision  we  can 
persuade  the  folks  in  the  administra- 
tion that  some  of  these  provisions  are 
not  all  that  bad. 

Frankly,  when  you  take  the  whole 
measure  into  account,  there  ought  to 
be  some  bending  here  and  a  little  more 
conciliatory  attitude  on  their  part  to 
accept  some  of  the  things  we  have 
done;  but  on  balance,  I  have  to  com- 
mend those  who  worked  so  hard  in 
putting  our  substitute  package  togeth- 
er. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to 
yield  to  other  Members  who  might 
like  to  speak  both  for  and  against  our 
substitute,  and  reserve  the  balance  of 
our  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire whether  any  Member  opposed  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment  seeks  to 
control  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
reserve  time  on  this  side.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  are  more  speakers  waiting  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lent]. 
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Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Republican  substitute  that  has 
been  offered  to  H.R.  3.  the  Trade  and 
International  Policy  Reform  Act  of 
1987. 

I  must  admit,  it  is  with  much  disap- 
pointment that  I  am  supporting  the 
Republican  substitute.  It  was  stated 
during  general  debate  on  H.R.  3  that  a 
substitute  would  only  be  offered  if  the 
bipartisan  effort  broke  down.  I  was 
hopeful  that  the  bipartisan  process 
would  flow  completely  through  the 
consideration  of  this  trade  legislation. 

The  United  States  is  facing  a  serious 
trade  problem.  U.S.  industries  face 
closed  markets  overseas  while  imports 
enter  the  United  States  unfairly.  As  a 
result,  the  United  Stetes  faced  a  $164 
billion  trade  deficit  last  year.  This  sit- 
uation shows  no  sign  of  improvement. 
Almost  every  month  the  United  States 
sets  a  new  record  trade  deficit.  These 
figures  are  not  abstract— they  repre- 
sent industries  which  are  stagnating  or 
shrinking,  jobs  which  are  lost,  and  in- 


vestments in  new  plsmts  and  equip- 
ment which  are  made  overseas  rather 
than  at  home. 

Congress  can  no  longer  stand  by  and 
watch  American  jobs  being  lost  as  U.S. 
manufacturers  move  overseas  or  go 
out  of  business.  Effective  action  must 
be  tsJten.  That  is  why  I  joined  both 
last  Congress  and  this  Congress  a  bi- 
partisan effort  by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  in  reporting  ef- 
fective legislation.  Last  Congress,  how- 
ever, we  all  are  aware  that  during  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  on  the 
floor  the  bipartisan  process  broke 
dovim.  The  result  was  no  meaningful 
assistance  to  struggling  U.S.  industries 
and  workers.  I  would  hate  to  see  histo- 
ry repeat  itself. 

That  is  why  I  am  supporting  the  Re- 
publican substitute.  The  substitute 
contains  only  the  true  bipartisan 
agreements  that  have  been  reached. 
Therefore,  it  strikes  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee title;  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Buy  American  Act  title,  and  sec- 
tion 703— the  Bryant  amendment.  The 
substitute  contains  the  bipartisan 
trade  surplus  provision  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  original  committee  print. 
The  only  way  effective,  strong,  well 
balanced  trade  legislation  will  pass 
this  year  is  through  bipartisan  efforts. 
That  is  what  this  substitute  repre- 
sents. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  return  to  co- 
operation and  compromise  and  provide 
relief  to  American  businesses  and 
workers  by  supporting  the  Republi(»n 
substitute. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grandy]. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes- 
terday in  this  body  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  rose  and  eloquently 
asked  us  to  support  his  amendment  to 
H.R.  3.  and  he  said.  "What  I  want  to 
ask  you  to  do  is  think  about  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  that  live  in  your  dis- 
trict." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  that,  and  today 
I  rise  in  full  support  of  the  Michel 
substitute,  because  the  predominant 
interest  of  the  people  in  northern  and 
northwest  Iowa  is  agriculture,  and 
thus  far  the  voice  of  agriculture  has 
not  been  heard  in  this  debate. 

Let  me  be  a  little  more  specific. 
Right  now  this  bill  primarily  targets 
four  countries— Taiwan,  Korea,  Japan, 
and  West  Germany— which  accounted 
in  1985  and  1986  for  over  32  percent  of 
all  the  U.S.  farm  export  sales. 

What  we  are  doing  with  this  bill  is 
pitting  one  sector  of  the  economy 
against  the  other— pitting  the  farmers 
against  the  laborers.  The  supposed 
purpose  of  the  Gephardt  provision  is 
to  open  up  foreign  markets.  However, 
what  it  will  do  is  force  hostile  retalia- 
tion from  our  trsiding  partners. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  puts  U.S. 
trade  on  a  one-way  street  going  in  the 
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wrong  direction.  We  do  need  a  tough 
trade  policy,  but  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  provisions,  we  already  have  it. 
With  this  amendment  we  are  asking 
for  disastrous  results. 

The  Gephardt  provisions  are  not 
going  to  open  up  foreign  markets,  they 
are  going  to  send  a  hidden  messsage  to 
Americans  saying  that  we  are  going  to 
stop  agriculture  exports. 

Let  me  be  a  little  bit  more  specific 
about  this  right  now.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Currently  people  who  are  representing 
interests  that  produce  and  process  soy- 
beans in  this  country  are  very  worried 
about  an  arrangement  that  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  is  currently  en- 
tering into  that  would  make  a  90-per- 
cent tariff  and  tax  against  U.S.  soy- 
bean products.  The  only  country  that 
has  not  participated  in  that  agreement 
is  Germany.  The  Economic  Minister  of 
Germany  has  publicly  stated  that  with 
the  Gephardt  amendment,  the  Ger- 
mans are  inclined  to  enter  into  this 
agreement  and  consequently  reduce 
the  amount  of  soybean  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  forces 
U.S.  agriculture  exix>rts  to  be  stopped, 
to  force  this  Congress  to  adopt— the 
only  choice  it  will  have  will  be  to 
adopt  a  mandatory  supply  manage- 
ment policy  for  American  agriculture. 

Now  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  in  this 
body  about  this  not  being  a  trade  bill, 
this  being  a  jobs  bill,  and  I  would 
agree  with  every  Member  who  feels 
that  way.  But  it  has  been  calculated 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  for  every  billion  dollars  of  retalia- 
tion, 30,000  jobs  are  lost.  I  would  argue 
that  a  job  saved  in  the  city  versus  a 
job  lost  in  the  country  is  still  a  net 
gain  of  zero. 

Finally,  just  let  me  say.  to  reiterate 
something  that  Mr.  Gephardt  said 
yesterday,  and  again  very  eloquently, 
he  said  that  80  percent  of  our  problem 
is  our  own  failing,  it  is  our  own  inabil- 
ity to  make  good  products,  it  is  our 
owm  inability  to  produce  goods  of  high 
enough  quality  and  low  enough  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  quality  of  our  ag- 
riculture products  is  high,  and  we  all 
know  that  the  price  is  low.  The  time  is 
right  to  sell:  the  legislation  is  wrong. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suppori  the 
Michel  substitute. 

Ur.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  SXTNSQUIST]. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  have  before  this  body  a  very 
special  and  historical  opportunity  to 
pass  a  bipartisan  trade  bill.  H.R.  2150 
is  a  bipartisan  substitute  to  the  Gep- 
hardt-amended H.R.  3— it  is  not  a  Re- 
publican substitute.  H.R.  2150  simply 
strikes  the  partisan  elements  of  H.R.  3 
and  makes  the  trade  bill  neutral  of  all 
politics. 

Yesterday's  vote  on  the  Gephardt 
amendment  only  proved  one  thing: 
That  there  is  clear  divisiveness  on  this 


amendment— which  only  passed  by 
foi^r  votes.  This  divisiveness  tran- 
scends political  parties— look  at  the 
number  of  E>emocrats  that  voted 
agt  inst  Gephardt:  55. 

V  re  have  before  us  an  opportunity  to 
str  ke  the  divisive  elements  of  H.R.  3— 
an  opportunity  to  pass  a  politics-neu- 
tra  trade  bill— an  opportunity  to 
pre  ve  to  the  citizens  of  this  great  land 
that  this  body  has  the  courage  to  over- 
come politics  for  a  much  higher  goal— 
the|  good  of  our  Nation. 

Lst's  put  our  priorities  straight  this 
on<  time  and  report  out  a  bill  that 
put  s  politics  aside.  Let's  think  first  of 
pre  serving  American  industry,  agricul- 
tur ;,  jobs— and  American  lives.  Let's 
guarantee  a  trade  bill  this  year— a 
traile  bill  that  is  so  desperately 
nee  ded— by  voting  to  strike  the  politi- 
cal elements  of  H.R.  3. 

piease  don't  forget  that  when  the 
Wak^s  and  Means  Committee,  and  all 
the  other  committees,  began  the  proc- 
ess of  putting  H.R.  3  together— the 
int<  nt  was  bipartisanship.  Truly,  H.R. 
2150  is  the  bipartisan  substitute.  H.R. 
2l5b  represents  the  very  best  of  H.R. 
3— iJid  merely  takes  out  the  divisive 
elei  lents. 

N  r.  Chairman,  let  us  take  advantage 
of  his  great  and  unique  opportunity 
to  1  lave  unity  on  a  policy  issue.  Let  us 
go  I  o  the  American  people  with  a  clear 
conxjience  that  we  have  passed  hon- 
est! y  good  and  res(>onsibIe  legislation. 

Pirther,  let  us  go  to  our  trading 
par  ners— not  as  a  group  of  divided 
poll  cy  makers— but  a  strong,  unified 
front  against  unfair  foreign  trade 
pra  itices— as  a  unified  front  represent- 
ing the  greatest  country,  the  greatest 
ingenuity  and  the  greatest  industrial 
pow  er  in  the  world. 

I  Invite  you  to  vote  for  this  biparti- 
san substitute— to  stand  united— and 
not  divided  over  a  few  politically  moti- 
vated amendments.  Vote  for  a  bill  we 
can  all  stand  behind— a  bill  that  will 
sho  V  our  trading  partners  the  greatest 
strt  ngth  of  all— unity. 

W  r.  POLEir.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
mirutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Ml .  Traficant]. 

Wr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wov  Id  like  to  start  out  by  saying  that 
in  1  ny  opinion  this  vote  may  be  the 
moi  t  important  vote  that  we  cast  this 
yea-. 

F  >r  some  Members— although  they 
lool :  back  and  forth  at  each  other 
nov  —for  some  Members  and  their  dis- 
tric  -s  this  may  be  the  most  important 
vot(  that  they  cast  in  their  entire  ca- 
reei  s.  In  fact,  I  liken  the  United  States 
todiy  to  Dodge  City,  and  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  OK 
Coiral.  The  fight  is  on  today  on  the 
buc  get  deficits,  because  the  budget 
def  cits  cannot  be  separated  from 
Am  jrica's  great  trade  deficits. 
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And  the  trade  deficit  can  be  dealt 
with  today  by  affirming  the  position 
of  this  House  that  we  will  not  be  the 
weak  sisters  on  the  block  internation- 
ally an;  longer. 

Probably  no  Member  has  more  re- 
spect in  this  House  than  the  gentle- 
man frbm  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  the 
minority  leader.  I  am  a  Democrat,  that 
is  true,  and  I  may  not  support  the  gen- 
tleman! on  many  occasions.  But  I 
would  aay  that  most  of  the  Members 
on  this  Bide  of  the  aisle  have  the  great- 
est and  overwhelming  respect  for 
maybe  one  of  the  greatest  minority 
leaders  lever  in  this  House.  But  maybe 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  taking 
the  batile  of  his  side  of  the  aisle  too 
much  o|i  his  own  shoulders  today. 

To  paBs  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  be  to  weaken  a  bill  that  has  met 
the  scrutiny  and  tremendous  debate  of 
this  Hoiise.  It  would  weaken  the  legis- 
lative remedy  that  the  House  is  fash- 
ioning. Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
that.     I 

Any  ajttempt  to  denigrate  the  legisla- 
tion thkt  has  been  formed  through 
hours  bi  great  debate,  maybe  the 
greatest  hour  this  House  has  had, 
would  he  foolish. 

So  I  am  saying  we  do  not  work  for 
the  railroad,  but  let  us  send  a  signal. 
Let  us  send  a  message  today,  and  let 
us  send!  it  to  the  Nation.  Even  though 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  may 
disagree,  America  will  not  be  ripped 
off  any  Qonger  and  we  are  not  going  to 
water  down  a  bill  that  we  have  debat- 
ed here  jso  eloquently. 

Let  us  defeat  the  Michel  amend- 
ment. iJet  us  let  stand  a  legislative  act 
in  this  I  body  that  will  help  America 
and  help  our  children,  and  for  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  talked  about  lost 
jol)s,  I  nave  the  patent  on  it. 

The  trade  policies  of  America  are  an 
indictment  not  only  to  your  President, 
our  President  now,  Mr.  Reagan,  but  to 
others  tiiat  preceded  him.  Let  us  stand 
together  today  and  let  us  defeat  the 
Michel  amendment.  Let  us  continue  to 
support!  the  Gephardt  amendment  in 
conference,  and  let  us  help  our  coun- 
try turn  aroimd  these  trade  deficits. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutjes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Hodghton]. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  done  a  little 
figuring  and  we  have  had  13  amend- 
ments since  we  started  the  discussion 
on  Tues  day.  We  have  had  20  hours  of 
debate,  and  we  have  had  over  300 
speeches,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
probabliT  do  not  need  another  speech 
on  the  philosophy  of  trade  from  this 
Membei  from  New  York.  We  know  the 
United  States  is  not  an  island.  We 
know  we  live  in  a  world  which  exists 
on  an  e  cchange  of  goods,  $2  trillion  to 


be  exact  at  the  last  count,  so  let  me 
focus  on  the  Republican  alternative 
not  because  it  is  a  Republican  bill  but 
because  it  really  echoes  the  essence  of 
the  bill  that  came  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  speak  as  a  Member  of  this  House, 
but  what  I  say  really  comes  from  my 
background  as  a  former  businessman. 
The  previous  speaker  may  indicate 
that  this  is  a  weakening  of  the  bill.  It 
may  be  a  weakening  from  a  legislative 
and  a  legal  standpoint,  but  it  is  not 
from  an  economic  standpoint. 

I  have  lived  and  breathed  in  the 
world  of  international  trade  for  35 
years,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
facing  three  broad  themes  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  reflection, 
and  also  has  been  through  the  House 
once  last  year. 

The  first  is  the  transfer  of  authority 
to  the  USTR.  Trade  is  not  given 
proper  emphasis.  It  has  not  been  since 
World  War  II. 

A  Cabinet  officer  should  be  account- 
able and  should  not  be  a  figurehead. 

The  second  is  in  terms  of  the  import 
relief  provisions,  commonly  known  as 
section  201,  the  escape  clause.  This  is 
to  help  industry  help  itself  and  be 
more  competitive.  It  is  important;  it  is 
timely,  and  it  is  practical. 

The  third  is  to  stop  targeting.  There 
is  a  section  called  301  which  needs  to 
be  made  mandatory  rather  than  op- 
tional. It  is  extremely  important. 

Those  are  the  things  which  are  criti- 
cal, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  vis-a-vis 
the  trade  issue. 

Is  our  law  going  to  cure  the  trade 
deficit?  No,  but  it  will  help 

What  we  produce  today  should  not 
only  be  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  a  positive  document,  not  a 
vice  on  foreign  trade.  It  is  an  enabling 
document  to  those  who  want  to  in- 
crease the  $220  billion  we  already  have 
in  exports  today. 

Our  job  is  not  to  threaten;  no  one 
gets  business  by  threatening  its  cus- 
tomers. Our  job  is  to  tell  our  custom- 
ers. We  want  your  business.  We  want 
to  sell  in  your  country,  but  we  must 
have  reasonable,  fair  rules— if  you  sell 
here. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  the  great 
competitive  spirit  of  this  country  is 
going  to  take  over,  and  we  will  win  the 
day. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Michel  substitute 
which  will  expand  U.S.  exports  and 
lower  our  trade  deficit.  The  Michel 
substitute  incorporates  the  best  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3  but  deletes  those  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  that  are  likely  to 
reduce  international  trade  and  invoke 
a  Presidential  veto.  H.R.  2150  imposes 


strict  negotiating  objectives  on  the  ad- 
ministration but  protects  Presidential 
prerogatives  in  negotiating  to  lower 
our  trade  deficit.  The  Michel  substi- 
tute contains  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  compromise  but  rejects  the 
Gephardt  amendment  which  would  se- 
verely damage  our  economy,  reduce 
our  international  competitiveness,  and 
embroil  us  in  trade  conflicts  with  our 
trading  partners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Michel  substitute 
excludes  the  Bryant  provision  which 
imposes  inflexible  and  burdensome  re- 
porting requirements  on  foreign  inves- 
tors in  the  United  States.  This  provi- 
sion has  the  potential  to  discourage 
foreign  investment,  jobs,  and  new 
technology  that  such  added  capital  in- 
vestments bring.  The  Michel  substi- 
tute excludes  the  provision  in  H.R.  3 
which  would  establish  an  industry  ad- 
justment advisory  group  to  make  in- 
dustrial policy  recommendations  as 
part  of  section  201  cases.  In  this  time 
of  fiscal  restraint  we  do  not  need  a 
new  bureaucracy  with  a  large  budget 
to  gather  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion. That  is  already  performed  by 
many  advisory  bodies. 

I  strongly  encourage  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support 
the  Michel  substitute. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday's  debate 
was  one  of  the  finest  I  have  seen  in  my 
some  12  Mi  years  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. While  I  did  not  support  the 
Gephardt  amendment.  I  thought  he 
probably  made  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent speeches  that  I  had  heard  since 
serving  in  this  body,  and  I  regret  that 
I  was  on  the  other  side  of  my  good 
friend  and  eloquent  colleague  from 
Missouri. 

I  oppose  the  Michel  amendment,  be- 
cause I  view  Michel  really  as  much 
more  of  the  same.  It  does  much  more 
than  eliminate  Gephardt.  While  I  re- 
gretted that  Gephardt  carried,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  bill  in  final  pas- 
sage, because  there  are  so  many  good 
things  in  this  legislation,  so  many 
things  that  are  needed,  and  I  have  lost 
many  industries  in  my  district,  like  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  has. 

I  think  that  the  status  quo,  what  we 
have  seen  for  so  many  years,  is  just 
today  unacceptable.  We  see  our  indus- 
tries destroyed  one  after  another  by 
dumping  and  all  kinds  of  unfair  trade 
practices,  and  a  bill  that  came  out  of 
the  committee  was  a  finely  tuned, 
well-balanced  piece  of  legislation. 

We  have  to  send  a  very  strong  signal 
to  our  trading  partners  that  we  in  fact 
do  want  to  work  on  a  level  playing 
field,  that  we  want  them  to  treat  us  as 
a  trading  partner  like  we  have  treated 
them.  We  do  not  always  receive  that 
kind  of  treatment  in  the  the  world. 


Unfortunately,  I  think  that  the 
Michel  amendment  represents  a  re- 
treat. It  takes  out  important  banking 
sections  in  the  bill.  Government  pro- 
curement sections,  and  in  essence  it 
does  a  great  deal  of  damage. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
support  Michel  and  support  the  bill  on 
final  passage. 

Whether  you  voted  for  Gephardt  or 
not.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  other 
body  we  are  going  to  get  something 
that  is  a  lot  more  balanced,  in  any 
event,  and  that  is  the  approach  we 
should  take. 

It  is  a  strong  signal  by  supporting 
the  legislation  we  have  before  us  in  de- 
feating Michel. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  we  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  has  25 
minutes  remaining;  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  has  15  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  POLETy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Michel  substitute.  Because 
of  the  $170  billion  trade  deficit  last 
year,  and  the  impact  of  certain  trade 
practices  by  other  countries  on  our  in- 
dustries, there  is  a  lot  of  public  pres- 
sure for  trading  legislation. 

The  problem  is  more  acute  in  other 
districts  than  it  is  in  my  own,  and  yet  I 
get  a  lot  of  mail  and  a  lot  of  talk  about 
quotas,  tariffs,  in  favor  of  mandatory 
retaliation. 

D  1420 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
came  up  with  a  good  bipartisan  ap- 
proach which  I  supported.  I  think  the 
Gephardt  amendment  politically  po- 
larized the  issue. 

Other  committees  came  up  with  a 
reasonable  bipartisan  approach.  The 
Banking  Committee  did  not. 

Chairman  Volcker,  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Jim  Baker.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  John  Whitehead  all  said  to  the 
Speaker  that  the  international  debt 
facility  to  buy  bad  bank  loans  from 
other  countries  and  remarket  them  in 
an  international  secondary  market  is 
not  a  good  idea.  The  proposal  left 
more  questions  than  it  answered. 

Who  is  going  to  put  up  the  money 
for  this  new  international  bank?  And 
how  much?  Also  included  in  the  bank- 
ing title  is  the  Competitive  Coimcil.  It 
started  out  as  a  council  to  centrally 
manage  trade  practices,  to  pick  pro- 
spective winners  and  losers  in  the 
international  trade  market. 
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Now  it  calls  for  an  advisory  council 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
which  is  duplicative  and  costs  money. 

Another  provision  mandates  a  com- 
petitive exchange  rate  for  the  dollar 
indexed  to  all  appropriate  currencies. 
The  dollar  is  still  the  reserve  currency 
of  most  countries.  Why  should  its 
value  be  tied  to  the  currency  of  other 
countries? 

As  I  said,  the  banking  title  leaves 
more  questions  than  it  answers. 

Some  of  these  questions  are.  how 
much  is  the  international  debt  facility 
going  to  cost?  Who  is  going  to  pay  for 
it?  Do  we  want  the  U.S.  taxpayer  to 
put  up  money  for  bailing  out  not  only 
U.S.  banks  but  European  banlcs  and 
Japanese  banks?  Why  should  the  U.S. 
Congress  be  asking  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  to  bail  out  the  prof- 
ligate countries  and  banks  which  have 
borrowed  and  lent  beyond  sound 
limits?  There  are  simply  too  many 
questions.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  an- 
swered about  this  intemationl  debt 
bail-out  facility  to  make  it  a  require- 
ment in  this  bill.  I  urge  support  of  the 
Michel  substitute  which  gets  rid  of 
this  new  international  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Coats]. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
one  of  those  Members  who  had  deeply 
hoped  that  we  would  have  a  bipartisan 
traide  bill  with  which  we  could  send 
not  only  a  signal,  but  a  bill  that  had 
every  chance  of  achieving  Senate  sup- 
port and  Executive  support  and  would 
become  law  so  that  we  could  bring 
about  the  needed  trade  reforms  that 
are  necessary  in  our  country's  policies. 

I  am  disappointed  that  I  am  even 
here  talking  about  the  need  to  support 
the  Michel  amendment  because  had 
the  amendment  process  worked  in  this 
past  day  and  a  half  we  would  have 
before  us  a  truly  bipartisan  bill. 

The  inclusion  of  the  banking  provi- 
sion and  inclusion  of  the  Gephardt 
amendment  destroys  that  bipartisan- 
ship, jeopardizes  the  nature  of  the 
trade  bill  and  makes  it  one  that  is 
much  more  of  a  political  document 
than  an  effective  document  designed 
to  bring  about  needed  trade  reforms, 
and  improve  the  balance  of  trade  and 
bring  jobs  to  American  workers. 

Now,  many  have  said,  "Well,  the 
Senate  will  hopefully  clean  it  up."  And 
I  hope  that  is  the  case.  I  hope  when 
this  process  is  done  we  can  have  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  we  can  sup- 
port in  a  bipartisan  way  which  will 
bring  at)out  those  trade  reforms  so  im- 
portant to  the  American  economy  and 
to  the  American  worker. 

But  I  deeply  regret  that  this  body 
has  chosen  not  to  bring  about  those 
reforms  on  this  floor  and  not  to  send 
forth  a  document  that  has  clear  sup- 
port from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi],  Democrat,  presented 


anj  eloquent  defense  and  argument  in 
fai  or  of  the  committee  position  as  op- 
po  ;ed  to  the  Gephardt  position. 

I  think  the  arguments  that  he  made 
tes  tifies  to  where  we  ought  to  be  going 
wii  h  this  bill.  The  closeness  of  that 
vol  e.  failing  by  only  4  votes,  hopefully 
win  bode  well  for  us  bringing  back  a 
package  here  that  we  can  all  support. 

1  f  rge  my  colleagues  not  to  support 
tht  Michel  amendment  which  brings 
about  that  piece  of  legislation  that  we 
can  all  stand  behind  and  would  hope 
that  we  could  have  a  favorable  vote  on 
that  in  the  minutes  ahead. 

Iflr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
th«  arguments  have  been  made  for 
an<l  against  the  committee  bill  with 
th4  Gephardt  amendment  in  it.  I  just 
saV  to  my  Members  that  if  you  will  not 
listjen  to  economic  law  or  economic  his- 
toid or  even  common  sense,  then 
maB'be  you  will  listen  to  news  from  the 
world.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
iew  of  what  happened  yesterday 
a  result,  at  the  same  time  this 
se  passed  the  Gephardt  amend- 
t.  I  quote  from  the  Wall  Street 
mal,  headline:  "Stocks  Give  Up 
f  Their  Gains  After  Gephardt 
ure  Is  Passed."  Headline:  "Dollar 
Declines  On  House  Vote  On  Trade 
Bill." 

I I  would  like  to  take  a  couple  of 
quotes  from  these  articles: 

Trie  narrow  passage  of  the  House  of  an 
amendment  to  a  trade  bill,  which  mandates 
reduction  of  other  nations'  large  trade  sur- 
plu»es  with  the  United  States  sent  a  shud- 
der through  all  the  financial  markets.  The 
bond  market  and  the  dollar  reacted  even 
mofe  violently  to  passage  of  the  bill,  crum- 
blirtg  after  news  of  the  amendment,  spon- 
sored by  Represenative  Richard  A.  Gep- 
hardt (D.  MO)— 

rculated  through  the  markets, 
e  dollar  fell  sharply  late  yester- 
aftemoon  after  the  House  ap- 
ed a  trade  provision  widely  viewed 
rotectionist.  Trading  was  listless 
erday  until  the  House  vote.  Then 
ot  wild  and  hectic." 
r  those  of  you  who  voted  for  the 
Gephardt  amendment  just  to  send  a 
message,  your  message  has  been  re- 
ceiied.  Now,  let  us  bring  a  little  rea- 
sonableness back  to  this  House.  Let  us 
send  a  message  to  the  world  that  Gep- 
haidt  is  an  insane  amendment,  that 
this  House  can  pass  commonsense  type 
legislation. 

ijet  us  support  the  substitute  by  the 
mutority  leader,  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  n^inute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Gregg]. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  just  point  out  trade  legis- 
lation is  not  a  game  of  dressup.  This  is 
rea  I  politics.  Members  should  make  a 
dis  inction  here  as  to  whether  or  not 
th<  y  wish  to  pass  a  political  bill  or 
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wheth<  r  they  wish  to  pass  a  substan- 
tive bil  . 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  go  ng  to  move  forward  in  an  at- 
tempt to  address  trade  in  a  manner 
which  Is  constructive  or  in  a  maimer 
which  IS  elective. 

In  m^  opinion  we  have  a  reasonable 
choice  here.  This  is  a  bipartisan 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Congress- 
man, Ht.  Michel,  and  an  amendment 
which  pees  great  opportunity  for  re- 
the  very  serious  trade  deficit 
'e  now  face. 

:ICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
le  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
lan    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 
;]. 

ICHULZE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
yielding  time  to  me,  I  would 
like  to  bay  tribute  to  his  leadership  in 
the  effirt  to  craft  this  substitute. 

Mr.  Cllairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Re- 
publican substitute. 

The  Republican  substitute  Is  similar  to  H.R. 
3  excen  In  key  areas  where  It  makes  im- 
provements. 

The  rnost  important  difference  In  the  Re- 
publican Isubstltute  Is  that  it  excludes  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  Yesterday's  debate  out- 
lined very  clearly  the  serious  problems  that 
the  GepharcJt  amendment  will  create.  Outside 
of  the  faiJity  reasoning  behind  the  amendment 
and  the  economic  harm  it  will  cause  overall, 
the  wors|  part  about  It  Is  that  It  may  mean  we 
will  fall  tj>  pass  a  trade  bill  this  year  and  If  we 
do,  It  will  likely  be  vetoed. 

The  F^publican  substitute  keeps  intact  the 
original  ways  and  Means  titles,  which  demon- 
strates tlie  wide  bipartisanship  for  them.  How- 
ever, otf|er  committees  did  not  craft  their  sec- 
tions of  ^.R.  3  In  the  same  responsible  spirit 
that  Wave  and  Means  did. 

For  ettimple,  the  Banking  Committee's  sec- 
tion of  llie  H.R.  3  was  not  supported  by  most 
of  the  riilnority  memt)ers  on  Vne  committee 
les  provisions  that  will  be  detrimen- 
economic  well-being.  This  section, 
lid  bail  out  banks  that  made  loans  to 
Id  countries  would  only  end  up  cost- 
taxpayer  billions  and  fueling  our  al- 
ready highly  gassed  budget  deficit.  The  ex- 
change ^ate  provisions  would  cause  danger- 
ous speculation  in  capital  markets  and  unreal- 
istically  rely  on  exchange  rates  to  remedy  the 
trade  ddficit.  The  Republican  substitute  has 
deleted  9uch  Irrational  provisions. 

The  siJbstitute  has  also  deleted  a  section  of 
H.R.  3  tliat  would  erect  barriers  to  foreign  In- 
vestment The  timing  and  reasoning  behind 
such  a  provision  is  unwise,  especially  at  a 
time  when  we  are  actively  going  after  these 
exact  barriers  overseas.  We  have  long  urged 
for  natloijial  treatment  in  the  area  of  foreign  in- 
vestmen<  and  we  should  not  now  be  making 
an  about  face. 

The  giiiding  force  behind  these  and  other 
changes  made  to  H.R.  3  as  contained  in  the 
Republican  substitute  only  attempt  to  Improve 
the  trad<i  bill  In  a  bipartisan  and  responsible 
fashion.  Let's  pass  a  trade  bill  which  will 
knock  dJwn  trade  barriers  everywhere  and 
demonstate  our  heightened  capacity  to  be 
the  No.  1  economic  leader  worldwide. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Repub- 
lican substitute. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Crane]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
we  are  at  the  moment  of  truth  when 
we  are  going  to  decide  whether  this 
body  indeed  wants  any  kind  of  trade 
reform.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the 
Michel  substitute  preserves  the  most 
bipartisan  input  in  this  bill  and  that  is 
what  was  achieved  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  Dan  Rostenkow- 
sKi.  That  portion  of  the  bill  remains 
intact  In  the  Michel  substitute.  The 
more  partisan  consideration,  whether 
it  is  the  Gephardt  amendment,  the 
Buy  American  provision,  or  the  bank- 
ing provision.  Our  colleague,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee noted.  "Do  we  want,  at  some 
future  time,  American  taxpayers  bail- 
ing out  European  banks  as  well  as 
American  banks?" 

With  regard  to  the  Gephardt 
amendment,  we  know  that  this  is  cal- 
culated to  trigger  mirror  legislation 
because  our  trading  partners  have  al- 
ready informed  us  thus.  Thus  we  are 
condemning  ourselves  in  perpetuity  to 
running  trade  deficits.  We  must  antici- 
pate the  time  will  come  when  we  will 
be  producing  trade  surpluses  again 
and  we  can  get  the  same  treatment. 
We  have  asked  for  it  if  we  include  that 
Gephardt  sledgehammer  in  the  bill. 

In  addition,  the  banking  provision  is 
probably  the  most  protectionist,  jingo- 
istic feature  of  this  bill.  It  is  an  uncon- 
scionable thing,  especially  when  there 
are  so  many  Members  in  this  body 
concerned  with  military  procurement, 
trying  to  hold  down  the  defense  costs 
as  a  percentage  of  our  budget. 

So  I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  recognize  that  unless  we  support 
the  Michel  amendment  as  a  reasona- 
ble kind  of  compromise,  you  can  forget 
about  trade  legislation  this  year  be- 
cause the  fact  is  the  votes  are  here  to 
sustain  a  veto,  and  a  veto  has  been 
promised  if  the  Gephardt  amendment 
remains  in  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  VOLKHER]. 
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Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  substi- 
tute from  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel].  If  we 
follow  the  lead  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  who  has  seen  detrimental  ef- 
fects in  his  district  to  Imports,  we 
would  just  be  carrying  on  the  same 
thing  that  we  have  been  doing  for  the 
last  4  and  5  years. 

We  continue  to  see  both  our  manu- 
facturing concerns  and  our  agriculture 
producers  being  impeded  by  restric- 
tions in  other  countries  to  their  prod- 
ucts being  sold  in  other  countries  that 


now  come  into  this  country  and  sell 
freely,  but  will  not  permit  our  prod- 
ucts to  l>e  sold  in  their  countries. 

I  have  heard  here  that  the  Gephardt 
amendment  would  have  dire  effects  on 
the  economy.  No,  it  is  just  the  oppo- 
site. What  it  says  is  that  you,  whatever 
country  you  are  that  are  presently 
freely  trading  in  this  country,  but  will 
not  permit  our  products  to  be  sold  in 
your  country,  you  have  to  make  a  deci- 
sion, and  that  decision  is  yours,  not 
this  country's.  That  decision  is  that  if 
you  want  to  continue  to  sell  freely  in 
this  country,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
open  up  your  borders  to  our  products. 
That  is  all  that  it  basically  says.  It  is 
a  decision  that  they  have  to  make. 
Why  should  they  not  make  it?  Why 
should  a  plant  in  my  district  that  3 
years  ago  had  600  people  working  for 
it,  making  the  best  silicon  in  the 
world,  and  they  tried  to  sell  in  other 
countries  better  product  than  they 
have,  cheaper  than  they  have,  but 
they  could  not  sell  because  the  other 
coimtry  said  no.  Today,  that  plant 
only  has  about  300  people  working  for 
it. 

Why  do  the  other  countries  not 
open  their  borders  to  our  products? 
Yes.  and  it  is  agricultural  products. 

I  have  heard  that  this  bill  is  bad  for 
agriculture.  Why  do  not  other  coun- 
tries let  us  sell  beef  in  their  country? 
Why  do  they  not  let  us  sell  plywood  in 
their  country?  We  can  make  plywoods 
cheaper  and  better  than  many  other 
countries,  but  they  will  not  let  us  sell 
it  there. 

We  can  produce,  freeze,  ship  our 
choice  beef  to  these  other  countries, 
but  they  say  they  will  not  let  it  within 
their  borders.  But  they  will  sell  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  products  in 
this  country. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  stops 
that.  It  says,  you  open  up  your  borders 
to  our  products  if  you  want  to  sell  in 
this  country.  You  make  the  decision. 
It  imposes  no  restrictions  on  other 
countries  selling  into  this  country  as 
long  as  they  abide  by  the  same  rules  of 
fair  play  that  we  do. 

All  we  are  asking  for  is  a  plain,  level 
playing  field.  Everybody  play  by  the 
same  rules.  Everybody  open  up  their 
borders  and  we  will  see  who  can  com- 
pete. 

My  farmers  can  compete  with  any 
farmer  in  the  world.  My  manufactur- 
ing concerns,  in  most  instances,  can 
compete,  but  they  cannot  compete  if 
the  other  country  will  not  let  them 
sell.  They  stop  it  right  at  the  border 
and  say,  "You  do  not  even  have  a 
chance.  No  sense  in  sending  any  sales- 
men in  here,  we  are  not  going  to  buy." 
Secretary  Lyng  just  returned  from 
one  of  those  countries,  spent  a  week 
there.  That  country  said,  "We  are  not 
going  to  buy  any  more  of  your  agricul- 
tural products.  We  are  not  going  to 
open  up  our  borders  to  your  products 
because  it  will  hurt  our  farmers.  We 


are  not  going  to  let  you  sell  any  more 
beef  here;  we  are  not  going  to  let  you 
sell  one  grain  of  rice,  no  plywood,  no 
more  citrus."  but  they  sell  billions  and 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
products  in  this  country. 

I  say  let  us  defeat  the  Michel 
amendment;  let  us  adopt  the  trade  bill 
and  let  us  get  on  with  fair  trade. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Coyne]. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wtx)  among  us  today  would 
deny  that  this  is  a  critical  time  for  U.S.  trade. 
We  have  a  staggering  trade  deficit  ar>d  so  far 
it  has  resisted  our  best  attempts  to  reverse 
this  trend.  We  have,  however,  a  great  oppor- 
tunity this  week  to  take  a  giant  step  In  the 
right  direction.  We  have  t)efore  us  a  t)ill  ttwt 
provides  real  solutions  to  seemingly  impossi- 
ble problems. 

How  bad  is  the  problem?  Well,  corraider 
some  of  the  following  facts  about  U.S.  trade: 
In  1950,  the  United  States  produced  about 
40  percent  of  the  worid's  goods  and  services. 
By  1980,  that  percentage  had  fallen  by  nearly 
half  to  22  percent. 

In  1986,  the  United  States  lost  its  log-heM 
position  as  the  world's  largest  exporter  to 
West  Germany.  And,  now  our  hold  on  secorKJ 
place  is  precarious  as  well. 

In  1 980  when  this  administration  took  office, 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  stood  at  S40  billion.  In 
1986,  the  trade  deficit  topped  out  at  $170  bil- 
lion. The  trade  deficit  now  represents  a  stag- 
gering and  unprecedented  4  percent  of  the 
country's  GNP. 

In  1986,  the  United  States  ran  a  trade  defi- 
cit in  high  technology  products  and  services 
for  the  first  time.  High  techrralogy  had  tong 
been  expected  to  be  the  anchor  of  our  eco- 
nomic future,  but  our  leadership  in  tfiat  area  is 
threatened. 

Between  1979  and  1982,  U.S.  exports  to 
Latin  America  slumped  by  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion, while  imports  from  that  region  shot  up  try 
more  tfian  $9  t)illion. 

Cteariy,  the  numt>ers  provide  a  sobering, 
almost  depressing,  assessment  of  this  Na- 
tion's dramatic  fall  from  prominence  in  tt>e 
international  marketplace.  The  experts  say 
that  this  year  we  can  expect  to  trim  some  $30 
billion  to  $40  billion  from  last  year's  record 
trade  deficit.  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  ttiat 
under  the  present  trade  policies  we  can 
achieve  that  goal. 

In  dealing  with  our  major  trading  partners 
we  have  tried  gentle  persuasion.  We  have 
tried  negotiation.  We  have  tried  sanctions  and 
we  fiave  tried  public  pressure.  Still  the  prob- 
lems persist. 

In  dealing  with  American  industry  we  have 
tried  revamping  ttie  tax  system.  We  have  pro- 
vided incentives  to  industry  to  spur  innovation. 
We  have  devoted  millions  of  dollars  to  indus- 
trial research  and  development.  And,  further 
this  administration  has  gone  the  extra  mile  to 
ease  what  they  perceive  to  be  restrictive  regu- 
lations on  txjsiness.  And  yet  the  trade  deficit 
continues  to  grow.  Many  of  my  constituents 
want  to  know  what  else  is  left  for  us  to  do. 
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My  answer  is  that  we  should  pass  this  trade 
bM.  The  provisions  In  the  txll  would  provide  all 
of  the  tools  we  need  to  strer^gthen  America's 
hand  against  unfair  trade  practices  and  start 
on  the  road  toward  reducing  this  erK>rmous 
trade  defidL  The  tNll  establishes  new  proce- 
dures that  will  ensure  fair  and  consistent  en- 
forcement of  our  trade  laws  without  erecting 
protectionist  brnmefts  against  any  products 
from  arty  nation. 

One  of  tfw  most  important  steps  marxlated 
by  this  legislation  is  the  transfer  of  authority 
from  tf>e  President  to  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive for  determining  wf)ett)er  a  foreign  trade 
practice  is  unfair,  and  to  determine  ar>d  imple- 
ment any  remedial  actions  deemed  appropri- 
ate. By  ef>hancing  the  role  of  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative as  a  Cabinet-level  official,  tftis  pro- 
vision would  rx>t  weaken  tf>e  hand  of  the 
President  in  setting  trade  policy,  but  ratfter  it 
would  strengttwn  tiie  negotiating  ability  and 
the  credibility  of  tfie  Trade  Representative.  In 
any  event,  the  President  would  always  retain 
the  power  to  direct  tfte  Trade  Representative 
on  wfiat  if  any,  remedial  actions  to  take. 

This  bill  woukj  also  attempt  to  place  \he 
United  States  on  more  equal  footing  with 
those  nations  wtiich  do  not  have  minimum 
wage  arxj  labor  standards  for  their  workers. 
Any  nation  failing  to  permit  collective  bargain- 
irtg,  set  a  minimum  age  for  chikj  workers  or 
that  engages  in  compulsory  or  forced  prac- 
tices wouk)  be  cortsidered  as  usirig  unfair 
trade  practices  and  subject  to  some  type  of 
U.S.  sanction.  TfKMJsarxis  of  American  work- 
ers have  been  displaced  by  products  pro- 
duced in  nations  wtiere  workers  are  pakj  a 
fraction  of  tt>e  wage  earned  by  U.S.  workers. 

In  cases  where  workers  are  displaced  by 
the  types  of  unfair  trade  practices  I  have  just 
mentioned,  the  bill  takes  a  giant  step  toward 
ensurir^g  we  keep  our  Ijest  workers  on  the  job. 
The  t)ill  sets  up  a  system  ttiat  would  give 
workers  displaced  by  Imports  a  $4,000  vouch- 
er tt)ey  coukj  use  for  retaining  and,  if  neces- 
sary, rekx:ation,  to  areas  with  jobs.  This  is  a 
sensible  approach  to  the  problem  of  displaced 
workers  suxj  gives  them  short-term  Income  as- 
sistance at  a  srrrall  cost  to  the  Government  In 
excfiange  we  will  retain  our  best  workers  and 
build  a  workforce  for  tomorrow's  industries. 

With  ttiis  tiill  we  are  drawing  a  comprehen- 
sive road  map  for  trade  policy  well  into  the 
next  decade:  a  policy  that  recognizes  the  obli- 
gation and  responsitMlity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  the  rights  of  its  workers 
and  its  industries  against  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition. This  bill,  is  not,  as  many  are  chang- 
ing, protectk>nist  legislatk>n.  On  the  contrary 
H.R.  3  is  a  blueprint  for  expansion,  and  it  will 
create  far  more  opportunities  for  grov^h,  eco- 
rKxnic  prosperity  and  guarantee  a  stable  in- 
dustrial ar>d  agricultural  t>ase  while  promoting 
a  competitive  internatk>nal  ecor>omy.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  this  historic  trade 
legislation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
again  in  opposition  to  the  Michel 
amendment,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lewis],  the  cochairman  of 
our  Task  Force  on  Trade,  who  devel- 


oped, in  no  small  measure,  the  ingredi- 
ents of  our  substitute. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  with  some  consider- 
able mixed  emotion,  for  it  was  early  in 
thfc  legislative  process  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  called 
upon  me  and  the  Republican  Research 
Committee  to  form  a  task  force  in  an 
effort  to  respond  to  Speaker  Jim 
Weight's  call  for  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  trade,  par- 
ticularly the  problem  of  our  trade  im- 
balance, to  attempt  to  shape  and 
me  asure  how  we  could  change  the  law 
to  impact  in  a  positive  way  the  diffi- 
cu!  ty  we  were  facing  in  the  world  mar- 
kel  place. 

\  ^e  began  a  series  of  meetings  that 
ha  'e  now  carried  on  for  some  couple 
of  nonths,  bringing  our  ranking  mem- 
be^  from  the  various  committees  that 
ara  involved  together  regularly,  bring- 
ing other  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  specific  input  and  expertise  to 
provide,  hammering  out  title-by-title 
wlijere  we  had  agreement  with  the  ad- 
listration's  position,  where  we  had 
sement  with  major  players  on  the 
mapority  side  of  the  aisle,  and  indeed, 
wh^re  we  had  a  good  deal  of  communi- 
ca^on  with  the  other  body  as  well. 

F*articularly,  I  would  like  to  point  to 
the  work  that  was  done  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  mem- 
beifs  of  that  committee,  on  both  sides, 
wefit  a  long,  long  way  towards  ham- 
m^ing  out  one  of  the  finest  compro- 
mises I  have  even  seen  develop  in  this 
H^ise. 

Tfhere  were  people  who  come  from 
extreme  positions;  some  who  also 
would  admit  they  are  in  the  business 
of  building  walls;  people  who  believe 
that  there  should  be  no  limitation  at 
all; in  any  country  either  way  relative 
to  trade.  They  began  to  talk  to  one  an- 
other, and  the  language  fashioned  by 
that  committee  in  those  pertinent 
titles  was  very  important  to  the  work 
It  we  are  about  today, 
men  we  came  to  the  floor,  and  after 

fous  debate,  yesterday,  by  a  very 
rginal  vote,  four  votes,  we  passed 
tt  which  some  have  called  the 
Smoot-Hawley-Gephardt,  an  amend- 
ment that  violates  that  bipartisan 
effort  in  my  judgment,  an  amendment 
that  builds  in  automatic  penalties  that 
could  take  us  down  the  road  toward 
trade  war  in  the  world. 

\|^e  have  had  some  experience  with 
thit  sort  of  public  policy  in  the  past 
an^  those  who  know  the  history  of  our 
economy  know  we  cannot  afford  to 
retjum  that  trip  down  that  path. 

ideed,  the  vote  was  very  close,  but 
St  important,  it  demonstrated  that 
ve  are  going  to  get  a  package  that  is 
eptable  to  both  House  and  accepta- 
bly to  the  administration,  we  cannot 
tolbrate  that  language. 

There  are  other  elements  of  the  bill 
that  have  been  discussed  extensively. 
Latiguage  with  the  energy  sections  and 
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the  bai^king  sections  that  dramatically 
impact^  public  policy  in  terms  of  free 
trade  and  in  terms  of  our  ability  to 
sustain  our  own  economy.  We  must 
have  changes  in  those  sections  if  the 
bill  is  aoing  to  be  acceptable. 

One  jlement  that  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can public  ought  to  t>e  aware  of  is  the 
establishment  of  kind  of  a  World  Bank 
entity  that  would  buy  down  some  of 
the  debt  in  developing  countries,  re- 
lieve those  countries  of  debt  on  the 
one  hwid,  but  some  have  suggested 
buy  off  bankers  who  have  made  bad 
politio^  decisions  in  the  past,  and  do 
so  by  wfciy  of  the  taxpayers'  support. 

Major  changes  are  needed.  We  are 
on  the  edge  of  successful  bipartisan 
work  here. 

I  wo^ld  urge  the  House  to  realize 
how  important  that  close  vote  was  yes- 
terday., Compromise  is  ahead  of  us.  If 
we  use!  our  good  instincts  in  terms  of 
good  pnblic  policy,  we  are  going  to  get 
a  trad^  bill  to  the  President's  desk 
that  not  only  will  be  signed,  but  which 
will  be  good  for  our  economy  and  the 
free  world  as  well. 

Mr.  IfllCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  take  this  op- 
portunity  to  thank.  No.  1,  the  distin- 
guishec  Speaker  for  the  opportunity 
accord(  d  the  minority  in  the  consider- 
ation of  this  measure.  I  think  our 
origina  agreement  was  pretty  much 
agreed  to  from  the  standpoint  of  per- 
mitting the  minority  to  be  players  in 
the  cor  sideration  of  this  legislation. 

D  1440 

I  muj  t  confess  that  I  do  have  regrets 
that  bj  a  very,  very  narrow  margin  we 
included  the  Gephardt  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  it  might  be 
possibli!  for  several  of  those  Members 
to  hav;  second  thoughts  so  that  we 
might  yet  turn  that  around. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  despite  the  fact 
that  I  ^ZIi  read  the  tea  leaves  around 
here,  I  still  felt  it  was  our  obligation 
and  responsibility  to  offer  this  substi- 
tute in  good  faith  to  minimize  the  on- 
erous provisions  that  were  so  well 
pointec  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  that  might  very  well 
serve  as  the  lightning  rod  for  an  ulti- 
mate V(  (to. 

We  ure  not  at  all  sure  what  the 
other  t^y  might  do  with  this  piece  of 
trade  legislation.  I  want  a  trade  bill.  I 
think  all  the  players  involved  here 
want  aome  kind  of  trade  legislation. 
That  ia  the  way  we  have  proceeded  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  for  our  having  submitted  the 
substitute,  to  make  certain  that  we 
have  tiat  much  better  leg  up  in  final- 
ly getting  something  the  I*resident 
himself  will  sign. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  made  those 
comments,  I  prefer  going  on  to  a  vote 
and  finalizing  the  amendment. 


Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  H.R.  21 50,  the  substitute 
trade  tjill.  H.R.  3  represents  a  txoad,  t>ipartl- 
san  effort  to  deal  with  our  massive  trade  defi- 
cit. However,  it  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sions that  would  f^rm  this  effort  This  substi- 
tute trade  bill,  whk;h  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor, 
keeps  the  t>est  of  the  bipartisan  effort,  but  de- 
letes the  harmful  provisions. 

The  Buy  American  provision  of  H.R.  3  would 
limit  foreign  competition  in  the  Federal  pro- 
curement process.  We  already  have  such  a 
measure  on  the  t)OOks,  and  this  would  n>erely 
complicate  current  efforts  to  open  foreign 
markets.  Further  cfianges  may  create  a  back- 
lash against  American  firms,  and  woukj  force 
the  closure  of  U.S.  procurement  markets. 

Moreover,  I  believe  the  Bryant  provision 
would  restrict  foreign  Investments  and  owner- 
ship within  this  country.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment already  monitors  foreign  invest- 
ments, arxJ  by  further  restricting  them,  we 
Invite  other  countries  to  restrict  our  Invest- 
ments at>road.  Foreign  investments  build  new 
plants  and  provide  new  jobs  by  providing  the 
necessary  capital,  and  we  certainly  cannot 
afford  to  discourage  capital  formation  at  this 
time. 

Finally,  I  oppose  tf>e  banking  provisions  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  3.  These  would  develop  an 
international  debt  facility  to  restructure  loans 
for  developing  countries.  This  would  increase 
Federal  spending  in  the  Third  Worid,  while  at 
the  same  time  weaken  our  banks  holding 
tfiese  loans. 

A  trade  bill  without  these  provisions  is  a 
strong  nrtessage  to  our  trading  partners  that 
we  are  serious  in  addressing  our  trade  deficit. 
Let  us  keep  the  t>est  of  our  trade  proposals, 
and  reject  the  trarmful  elements.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  substitute  trade  bill. 
Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Michel  substitute.  Unless  the  Michel 
substitute  is  approved,  this  Chamt>er  is  in 
grave  danger  of  doing  more  to  exacerbate 
long-term  difficulties  than  to  reduce  the  trade 
deficit. 

Much  of  the  debate  this  week  has  reflected 
a  "feel  good"  approach  to  a  serious  situation 
that  will  do  little  to  address  the  causes  of  the 
trade  deficit.  Too  often.  Members  have  played 
down  or  totally  Ignored  some  inescapable 
facts: 

First,  we  are  part  of  an  international  trading 
system,  and  we  cannot  retreat  into  isolation- 
ism and  protectionism  without  great  cost  in 
jobs  and  economic  productivity. 

Second,  reduction  of  the  trade  deficit  re- 
quires reduction  of  the  txidget  deficit,  and  yet 
we  are  considering  legislation  that  will  k)oth 
add  several  billion  dollars  to  the  budget  deficit 
and  worsen  current  trade  problems. 

Third,  tfiere  are  no  "quick  fix"  solutrans  to 
the  trade  defk;it— its  causes  and  conse- 
quences are  much  too  complex  to  lend  tfiem- 
selves  to  easy  answers. 

Instead  of  indulging  in  politk^al  grarKlstand- 
ing,  we  should  tx  working  on  a  responsible 
long-term  policy  that  encourages  the  opening 
of  foreign  markets,  the  reduction  of  barriers, 
and  tf>e  marketing  of  exports.  Many  of  the 
provisions  of  tfie  Ways  and  Means  trade  bill, 
whk:h  is  the  core  of  tf>e  Michel  substitute,  pro- 
mote tf^ese  goals.  It  needs  some  more  work. 


but  it  is  far  better  than  the  Gephardt-amended 
trade  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think  again  about 
the  trade  bill  as  it  now  stands.  Think  about  the 
likely  consequences  for  agriculture,  the  prime 
target  for  early  retaliatory  n>easures.  Consider 
the  fact  that  every  $1  blllkin  in  U.S.  agricultur- 
al exports  supports  25,000  U.S.  jobs  ar)d  $1 .4 
billion  in  ecorwmk:  activity.  Think  about  the 
people  who  are  dependent  on  these  exports 
for  their  livelihood.  The  Gephardt  amendment 
is  particulariy  worrisome  t>ecause  it  would 
target  countries  that  buy  nearty  one-third  of  all 
U.S.  farm  exports  and  neariy  one-quarter  of  all 
U.S.  wheat  exports. 

Our  farmers  simply  cannot  withstand  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  Gephardt 
amendment  In  Oklafioma,  where  agriculture  Is 
our  number  one  IrKlustry,  our  ecorramy  Is  al- 
ready t)attered  and  our  farmers  are  hurting. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  export  markets  for 
our  agricultural  products. 

The  aerospace  industry  is  also  highly 
export-dependent  and  it  is  tt>e  largest  source 
of  employment  in  the  First  Oistrict  of  Oklaho- 
ma. Its  employees  artd  their  deperxients  are 
very  vulnerable  to  retaliatory  actk>ns.  If  we 
start  a  trade  war  now  with  ill-advised  legisla- 
tion, we  will  er>danger  these  jobs  In  a  region 
where  jobs  are  scarce. 

It's  not  just  my  home  State  that  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  trade  bill  as  it  currently 
stands,  and  it's  not  just  agriculture  aruj  a  few 
industries.  One  out  of  every  six  manufacturing 
jobs  in  the  United  States  is  tied  to  exports. 
There  are  a  total  of  at>out  13.6  milton  trade- 
related  jobs  that  would  t>e  threatened  by  a 
turn  toward  protectionism  and  escalating  retal- 
iation. 

Farmers  and  business  people  in  Oklahoma 
have  expressed  great  concern  atxxjt  tfie  err>o- 
tional  rhetoric  that  has  engulfed  the  trade 
det)ate.  They  warn  against  politicizing  and  po- 
larizing the  trade  issue.  In  order  to  export, 
they  and  their  organizations  have  to  be  able 
to  work  with  foreign  governments,  and  protec- 
tionist actions  by  Congress  poison  any  atmos- 
phere of  cooperation. 

Every  one  of  tfiese  people  has  been  affect- 
ed by  the  trade  deficit.  Every  one  of  them 
wants  to  see  it  reduced.  But  every  one  of 
them  is  also  worried  that  Congress  is  going  to 
go  too  far  and  precipitate  a  trade  war.  They 
know  that  a  trade  war  means  woridwide  re- 
cession and  the  loss  of  jobs  here  at  fton>e. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  goes  too  far.  It  is 
an  artificial,  politically  motivated  approach  that 
has  no  relation  to  realistic  rr«rket  conskJer- 
atk>ns.  Fortunately,  we  have  a  President  wtio 
vrill  veto  any  trade  bill  that  is  so  blatantly  pro- 
tectk>nist.  Unfortunately,  some  much  needed 
provisions  would  also  be  lost — including  the 
extensKtn  of  negotiating  authority  r»eeded  for 
the  Uruguay  round  of  GATT  talks. 

There  is  no  question  tfiat  our  trading  part- 
r>ers  will  respond  in  kirtd  to  protectkinist  laws 
passed  t>y  this  Cor^gress.  If  anyor>e  doubts 
that  I  urge  them  to  review  recent  trade  history 
irtcluding  the  cedar  shingle  inckient  with 
Canada. 

Our  economy  and  our  constituents'  jobs  are 
tied  too  closely  to  the  international  market  to 
jeopardize  them  with  short  term,  politically  mo- 
tivated trade  legislation.  Let's  clean  up  H.R.  3, 
not  weigh  It  down  with  protectk>nist  measures. 


The  Michel  substitute  provkles  a  good  tiasis 
from  which  to  devise  responsible  trade  polk:y. 
If  you  want  a  trade  t)ill  that  provkles  tools  for 
improvirtg  our  trade  tialance,  vote  for  tfte 
Mk:hel  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  as  modified. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     MICHEL.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  156.  noes 
268,  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  77] 
AYES— 156 


Archer 

Hasten 

Penny 

Armey 

HeHey 

Petri 

AuCoin 

Herger 

Porter 

Baker 

Hiler 

Pursell 

Bartlett 

Holloway 

Quillen 

Barton 

Hopkins 

Ravenel 

Bateman 

Houghton 

Regula 

Bereuter 

Hunter 

Rhodes 

Biliraliis 

Hyde 

Roberts 

Bliley 

Inhofe 

Rogers 

Boulter 

Ireland 

Roth 

Broomfield 

Jeffords 

Rowland  (CT) 

Buechner 

Johr^son  (CT) 

Saiki 

Bunning 

Kasich 

Sax  ton 

Burton 

Kolbe 

Schaefer 

Callahan 

Konnyu 

Schneider 

Chandler 

Kyi 

Schuette 

Cheney 

Lagomarsino 

Schulze 

Coats 

Latta 

Sensenbrenner 

Coble 

Leach  (IA) 

Shaw 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lent 

Shumway 

Coml>est 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skeen 

Courter 

Lewis  (FL) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Craig 

Lightfoot 

Smith  (NE) 

Crane 

Lott 

Smith  (TX) 

Dtmnemeyer 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith.  Denny 

Daub 

Lujan 

(OR) 

Davis  (ID 

Lukens.  Donald 

Smith.  Robert 

DeLay 

Lungren 

(NH) 

DeWine 

Mack 

Smith.  Robert 

Dickinson 

Madigan 

(OR) 

DloGuardi 

Marlenee 

Solomon 

Doman  (CA) 

Martin  (ID 

Spence 

Dreier 

Martin  (NY) 

Stangeland 

Duncan 

McCandless 

Stump 

Edwanls(OK) 

McCollum 

Sundquist 

Emerson 

McEwen 

Sweeney 

Pawell 

McGrath 

Swindall 

Fields 

McMillan  (NO 

Tauke 

Pish 

Meyers 

Taylor 

Prenzel 

Michel 

Thomas  (CA) 

Gallegly 

Miller  (OH) 

Upton 

Gallo 

Miller  (WA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Gekas 

Molinari 

Vucanovich 

Gingrich 

Moorhead 

Walker 

Goodling 

Morella 

Weber 

Gradison 

Morrison  (WA) 

Weldon 

Grandy 

Myers 

Whittakpr 

Green 

Nielson 

Wolf 

Gregg 

Oxiey 

WorUey 

Gunderson 

Packard 

Wylie 

Hammerschmidt  Parris 

Young  (AK) 

Hansen 

Pashayan 
NOES- 268 

Young (PL) 

Ackerman 

Barnard 

Boggs 

Akaka 

Bates 

Boland 

Alexander 

Beilenson 

Boner  (TN) 

Anderson 

Bennett 

Bonior  (MI) 

Andre«-s 

Bentley 

Honker 

Anthony 

Berman 

Bosco 

Applegate 

Bevill 

Boucher 

Aspin 

Biaggi 

Boxer 

Atkins 

Bilbray 

Brennan 

Ballenger 

Boehlert 

Brooks 

A ri   et/\     ino'T 
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Brown  <CA> 

Hayrs  (LA) 

Pease 

Brown  (CO) 

Hefner 

Pepper 

Bruce 

Henry 

Perkins 

Brymnt 

Hertel 

Pirkelt 

BuaUnuuite 

Hochbnircknor 

Pickle 

Horton 

Price  (IL) 

Cuapbell 

Howard 

Price  (NO 

GknUn 

Hoyer 

Rahall 

Cuper 

Hubbard 

Range! 

Cwr 

Huckaby 

Ray 

Chaiman 

Hughes 

Richardson 

Clu«pell 

Hutto 

Ridge 

Clarke 

Jacobs 

RInaldo 

Clay 

Jenkins 

Rllter 

CUnaer 

Johnson  (SO) 

Robinson 

OoeUio 

Jones  (NO 

Rodino 

CDIanan(TX) 

Jones  (TN) 

Roe 

CDlUns 

Jontz 

Roemer 

Conte 

Kanjorski 

Rose 

Cooyers 

Kaplur 

Rostenkowski 

Cooper 

Kastenmelpr 

Roukema 

OmiglUin 

Kennedy 

Rowland  (GA) 

Coyne 

Kennelly 

Roybal 

CrockeU 

Klldee 

Russo 

Doolei 

Kleczka 

Sabo 

Duden 

Kolter 

Savage 

Davii(lII) 

Kostmayer 

Sawyer 

deUOana 

LaFklce 

Scheuer 

DeFasio 

Lancaster 

Schumer 

Delluins 

Lantos 

Sharp 

Derrick 

Leath(TX) 

Shuster 

01ek< 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sikorski 

D«p»?U 

Lehman  (FL) 

Sisisky 

Dtxon 

Leiand 

Skaggs 

Donnelly 

Levin  (MI) 

Skelton 

Dorgan(ND> 

Levine(CA) 

Slattery 

Dowdy 

Lewis  (GA) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Downey 

UpinskI 

Smith  (FL) 

DurMn 

Lloyd 

Smith  (lA) 

Dwyer 

Lowry  (WA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dymally 

Luken.  Thomas 

Snowe 

DgWOD 

MacKay 

Solarz 

Early 

Man  ton 

Spratt 

Rckart 

Markey 

St  Germain 

Edwards  (CA) 

Martinez 

Staggers 

English 

Matsui 

Stalllngs 

Erdreich 

Mavroules 

Stark 

Bn>y 

Mazzoli 

Stenholm 

Evans 

McCloskey 

Stokes 

FkaceU 

McCurdy 

St  ration 

Fiiio 

McDade 

Studds 

Peichan 

McHugh 

Swift 

Flake 

McMillan  (MD) 

Synar 

Flippo 

Mfume 

Tallon 

Plorio 

Mica 

Tauzin 

PocUetU 

Miller  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Foley 

MineU 

Torricelli 

Ford  (MI) 

Moakley 

Towns 

Frank 

Mollohan 

Traf  leant 

fYost 

Montgomery 

Traxler 

Oarda 

Moody 

Udall 

Oaydoe 

Morrison  (CT) 

Valentine 

Oejdenson 

Mrazek 

Vento 

Gephardt 

Murphy 

Visclosky 

Gibbons 

Murtha 

Volkmer 

Gilman 

Nagle 

Walgren 

Glickman 

Natcher 

Watkins 

Oonsales 

Neal 

Waxman 

Gordon 

Nelson 

Weiss 

Grant 

Nichols 

Wheat 

Oray(IL) 

Nowak 

Whitten 

Gray  (PA) 

Dakar 

Williams 

Ouartni 

Oberstar 

Wilson 

HaU(OH) 

Obey 

Wise 

Hall  (TX) 

Olin 

Wolpe 

Hamilton 

Ortiz 

Wyden 

Harris 

Owens  (NY) 

YaUs 

Hatcher 

Owens  (UT) 

Yatron 

Hawkins 

Panetta 

Hayes  (IL) 

Pattervin 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Annunzio 

Ford  (TN) 

McKinney 

Badham 

Kemp 

Schroeder 

Borski 

Livingston 

Torres 

a  1450 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Badham  for,  with  Mr.  Torres  against. 

Mr.  Livingston  for,  with  Mr.  McKinney 
against. 


qlr.  KOLBE  changed  his  vote  from 
"n »"  to  "aye." 

S  o  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  s  Libstitute.  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

1  'he  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
no meed  as  above  recorded. 

D  1500 

1  he  CHAIRMAN.  As  Members  may 
be  aware,  all  amendments  have  been 
disposed  of.  Under  the  rule,  we  have 
pn  vided  for  20  minutes  of  final 
deliate.  Members  should  be  advised 
th)  ,t  after  that  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
fin  H  passage. 

I  hder  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wj  shington  [Mr.  Foley]  will  be  recog- 
niaed  for  10  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
ma  n  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan] 
wi]  I  be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
frohi  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]. 

B^r.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gei  tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

JLr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  I  ttrong  support  of  this  bill.  We  have 
wo'ked  up  a  good,  unanimous  feeling 
ab<  lut  the  bill.  It  should  be  moved  for- 
wa  -d,  and  I  hope  that  it  passes  strong- 
ly. 

K  r.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
3  i  nd  commend  Chaimian  Rostenkowski, 
Ov  imian  Sam  Gibbons  and  Mr.  Duncan  for 
the '  strong  and  diligeni  leadership  in  crafting 
a  t  ade  bill  acceptable  to  the  administration 
arK  I  believe  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

h  .R.  3  seeks  to  strengthen  our  ability  to 
des  I  with  foreign  unfair  practices.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  adopted  several 
amendments  which  Improve  our  ability  to  re- 
spand  decisively  to  closed  foreign  markets. 

Mfe  adopted  strong  measures  to  retaliate 
aga  mst  foreign  government  tolerarice  of  car- 
tels  This  practice  of  creating  an  impenetrable 
we(  i  of  producers  and  users  within  an  industry 
ser  es  to  prevent  the  entry  of  American-made 
products  in  foreign  markets.  The  committee 
\an  luage  is  important  to  a  wide  range  of 
American  industries,  including  the  autos  and 
ser*iconductors.  This  provision  strengthens 
existing  laws  against  nontariff  barriers  to  U.S. 
expjorts,  barriers,  which  have  proven  difficult 
to  Denetrate  in  the  absence  of  strong  interna- 
tioiial  and  domestic  trade  laws. 

liie  committee  bill  also  clarifies  that  foreign 
rrancompliarKe  with  agreements  reached 
thr(|ugh  the  section  301  dispute  settlement 
process  will  be  subject  to  mandatory  retalia- 
tiori.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  give  our  trad- 
ing (partners  breathing  space  "ad  infinitum"  to 
Bfv^  their  unfair  trade  practices  and  dismantle 
bartiers  to  market-access.  Our  trading  part- 
neiB  can  always  say  "we're  trying"  and  beg 
for  rriore  time  to  implement  policies  leading  to 
thej  termination  of  the  unfair  practice.  They 
curfently  make  promises  that  are  never  ful- 
fillcid,  while  our  industries  wait  for  an  opp)ortu- 
nity  to  enjoy  reciprocal  trade  benefits.  The 
Wa^s  and  Means  language  sends  a  clear 
signal  that  trade  agreements  will  be  enforced 
an(i  that  compliance  with  these  agreements 
willj  be  closely  monitored. 
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The  \^  ays  and  Means  Committee  bill  for  the 
first  tinrMi  provides  statutory  authority  for  our 
Special  jTrade  Representative  to  act  against 
fcxeign  linfair  trade  practices. 

Tfie  liSTR  currently  serves  as  chief  negoti- 
ator in  tflks  to  resolve  trade  disputes.  He  sits 
at  tfie  riegotiating  table  "eyeball-to-eyeball" 
with  foreign  leaders  seeking  to  eliminate  the 
foreign  practice  which  unfairty  burdens  U.S. 
trade.  TJte  USTR  makes  recommendations  to 
the  Preaident  what  action,  if  any,  he  should 
take  uriier  section  301.  The  President  then 
determirjes  whetfier  section  301  action  is  ap- 
propriate and,  if  so,  decides  and  implements 
the  acti(in  to  be  taken. 

The  Ways  and  Means  bill  authorizes  the 
USTR  t(^  act  against  foreign  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. This  provision  will  strengthen  the  negoti- 
ating autiority  and  credibility  of  the  USTR  and 
provide  greater  certainty  that  action  will,  in 
fact,  be  I  taken  to  protect  and  enforce  legiti- 
mate U. :>.  trade  interests.  This  new  authority 
for  the  USTR  enhances  the  role  of  (Xjr  Spe- 
cial Trade  Representative  in  the  interagency 
process  as  having  lead  responsibility  for  U.S. 
intemati(  »nal  trade  policy  development  and  co- 
ordinatio  ri. 

This  provision  grantir>g  USTR  authority  to 
act  under  section  301  makes  enforcement  of 
trade  agreements  much  easier.  With  final  de- 
cisionmajking  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
USTR  we  eliminate  the  bureaucratic  delay  cre- 
ated untKr  the  current  process  of  'retaliation 
by  concensus."  We  should  no  longer  experi- 
ence diOlomatk:  end-runs  around  the  Special 
Trade  Representative  in  an  effort  to  derail  a 
decision] 

The  \A|ays  and  Means  trade  bill  is  tough  on 
unfair  trading  practices,  and  tough  on  lax  en- 
forcemeiit  of  existing  U.S.  trade  laws.  I  com- 
mend our  Speaker  for  bringing  the  various 
"competitiveness"  proposals  together  into 
one  pacjcage  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  'important  legislation. 

Mr.  bUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  buch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  H.R. 
3  as  amended  by  the  Gephardt  propos- 
al. I  hive  always  believed  that  if  you 
work,  you  should  show  some  produc- 
tion fnom  your  work,  and  I  do  not 
think  tnat  anyone  in  this  House  today 
thinks  [that  this  bill  will  go  through 
the  Senate  and  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  its  present  form. 

I  hope  Members  listened  to  Cable 
News  flfetwork  last  night  when  Sena- 
tor BeIitsen  was  on  for  about  5  min- 
utes. He  said  that  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  bad  thing  to  have  the  Gep- 
hardt proposal— that  he  did  not  intend 
to  send  a  bill  to  the  President  that  had 
the  Gephardt  proposal  in  it  because 
he  thonght  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time.  ll  hope  all  Members  realize  that 
this  bil  is  not  going  anywhere,  be- 
cause tfiere  are  good  provisions  in  this 
bill,  bi^t  with  the  Gephardt  proposal 
which  ^e  have  placed  in  the  bill,  that 
it  is  idle  ceremony.  I  think  that  we  are 
paid  here  to  produce  and  not  just 
create  E>olitical  documents,  and  that  is 
all  tha  H.R.  3  in  its  present  form  is. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  George 
Santayana,  the  noted  philosopher  and 
author,  said  that  those  who  fail  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  history  are  con- 
demned to  relive  them.  Well,  I  spent 
some  time  reviewing  the  debates  that 
occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  bill,  1933.  I  looked  at  some  of 
the  debate  material,  and  some  of  the 
debate  material  back  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  McKinley  tariff, 
1890,  which  next  to  Smoot-Hawley  was 
the  largest  or  most  protectionist  piece 
of  legislation  that  this  Nation  ever 
passed. 

What  is  so  remarkable  in  reviewing 
the  debates  and  the  positions  held  by 
gentlemen  in  this  body  and  in  the 
other  body  at  that  time,  is  that  the 
Democrats  were  the  free-traders.  They 
were  the  champions  of  free  trade  all 
those  years  when  the  Republicans 
were  as  wrong  as  they  could  be.  The 
Republicans  were  the  ones  who  urged 
putting  walls  around  this  country.  And 
it  was  Sam  Gompers  who  recognized 
that  the  sweat  of  the  workingman's 
brow  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  is  what  is 
going  to  be  a  casualty  when  we  put  the 
walls  up  around  the  country,  when  we 
pass  protectionist  legislation,  because 
it  results  inevitably  in  vastly  increased 
costs  to  consumers.  It  also  produces 
economic  stagnation.  It  ultimately  re- 
sults in  a  loss  of  jobs. 

I  submit  that  what  we  have  done  in 
this  trade  bill  is  recreate  a  little  bit  of 
our  history.  It  is  a  lamentable  portion 
of  our  history.  We  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  repeating  mistakes  that  we 
made  as  a  nation  in  the  past,  and  this 
is  not  the  appropriate  way  to  go. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
took  great  pains  to  try  to  make  this 
bill  bipartisan.  I  was  not  happy  with 
it.  I  did  not  care  for  Gephardt  II,  the 
Pease  amendment  in  there,  or,  the 
mandatory-retaliation  provision. 

There  was  the  trade  of  authority  from 
the  President  to  the  USTR  that  Mr. 
Yeutter  repeatedly  testified  in  opposi- 
tion to.  I  was  not  happy,  but  I  will 
credit  the  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  for  working  on  that  commit- 
tee strenuously  to  make  accommoda- 
tions. It  was  a  genuine  bipartisan 
effort,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means.  My  dissent  Is  part  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

There  are  partisan  features  in  this 
bill  that  crept  in  from  some  of  the 
other  conunittees'  work.  The  Banking 
Committee's  contribution  I  think  can 
only  be  defined  as  a  partisan  labor, 
and  it  is  an  unwise  addition  to  the  bill. 
The  same  is  true  with  the  Government 
Operations  Committee's  "Buy  Amer- 
ica" provision,  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  should  have  had  se- 
quential referral.  That  should  have 
come  under  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 


tee jurisdiction.  We  are  talking  about 
$200  billion  worth  of  purchases  by  our 
national  Government.  If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  excesses  in  defense  ex- 
penditures, by  all  means  we  do  not 
want  to  keep  such  an  amendment  in 
the  bill. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  Gep- 
hardt III,  and  Gephardt  III  is 
calculated  to  send  more  than  a  mes- 
sage. What  it  will  do  if  implemented— 
and  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  look 
at  a  provision  like  this,  that  it  some- 
day may  be  implemented— is  to 
hammer  our  trading  partners  and  even 
to  beat  up  on  those  who  are  engaged 
in  fair  trading  practices. 

We  should  require  a  balanced  macro- 
economic  approach  to  trade,  including 
tough  action  to  reduce  our  budget  def- 
icit—widely recognized  as  the  prime 
contributor  to  the  trade  deficit.  Yet 
even  on  the  budget  we  fail  to  act  re- 
sponsibly, juggling  figures  to  suit  our 
own  political  purposes,  overspending 
our  1987  goals,  increasing  domestic 
spending,  and  offsetting  these  by  a 
proposed  $18  billion  revenue  raisi  ig 
scheme.  In  addition  to  our  failure  to 
confront  the  budget  deficit,  we  fool 
ourselves  by  believing  this  bill  will 
magically  enhance  the  competitiveness 
of  U.S.  firms  and  workers  without 
needed  changes  in  our  tax  laws  that 
could  give  real  meaning  to  the  word 
"competitiveness. ' ' 

Since  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee began  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
tax  reform,  I  have  consistently  voiced 
my  concern  that  our  collective  efforts 
would  only  serve  to  decrease  U.S.  in- 
dustrial productivity  and  competitive- 
ness. Throughout  the  committee's 
hearings  on  trade  law  reform,  I  raised 
the  same  questions.  The  point  is  basic 
to  our  national  economy;  if  we  in- 
crease the  cost  of  doing  business  for 
American  companies,  they  will  l)ecome 
less  competitive.  The  "make-the-corpo- 
rations-pay"  crowd  wasn't  interested. 
The  issue  wasn't  politic  then.  There 
was  less  willingness  to  understand  that 
more  jobs  are  created  and  maintained 
as  the  cost  of  operating  a  business  is 
lowered.  Now  the  debate  has  changed 
from  "soak  the  corporations,"  to  why 
isn't  the  United  States  more  competi- 
tive? Ask  your  corporate  constituents, 
especially  those  heavily  involved  in  ex- 
porting, those  who  are  multinationals, 
and  those  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
how  much  more  competitive  they  have 
been  made  by  the  $120  billion  tax  in- 
crease of  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  We 
need  to  provide  incentives,  or  at  least 
remove  the  disincentives,  in  the  areas 
of  foreign  tax  credit,  allocation  of  in- 
terest and  of  research  and  develop- 
ment expenses  to  foreign  sources,  the 
research  and  development  tax  credit, 
sourcing  rules  for  export  sales,  royalty 
treatment  of  intangibles,  foreign  cor- 
poration branch  level  tax  provisions; 
and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  those 


provisions  affecting  capital  formation 
and  personal  savings. 

This  bill  constitutes  a  real  threat  to 
a  free  and  open  market  trade  policy.  It 
promotes  closing  our  market  if  our 
trading  partners  don't  do  things  our 
way  or  if  our  trade  deficit  is  not  im- 
proved through  concessions  from  our 
foreign  competitors.  We  are  not  chil- 
dren in  a  sandbox,  who  can  gather  our 
toys  about  us  and  push  our  com- 
panions aside  when  they  don't  play 
our  way.  There  are  harsh  ramifica- 
tions in  adopting  such  behavior  as  we 
are  witnessing  with  our  semiconductor 
decision— justifiable  as  it  may  seem. 
We  can  ill  afford  to  cavalierly  push 
our  trading  partners  aside— many  are 
part  owners  of  our  economic  future. 
More  importantly,  they  could  retaliate 
in  a  similar  selfish  way— as  some  have 
already  demonstrated— if  we  set  the 
stage  for  such  behavior.  As  a  world 
leader,  as  a  country  now  striving  to 
reassert  itself  in  the  role  of  global  eco- 
nomic primacy,  we  should  be  setting 
the  positive  example.  That  is  how  we 
achieved  our  reputation;  that  is  how 
we  have  maintained  our  world  stand- 
ing; that  is  the  method  by  which  we 
teach  our  children;  and  that  is  what 
we  should  do  now.  We  should  set  the 
positive  example  again.  We  should 
ensure  that  our  markets  are  open,  and 
we  should  encourage  and  work  for 
that  goal  on  the  part  of  our  trading 
partners.  We  will  gain  nothing  by 
acting  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
whom  we  chastise.  Indeed,  we  will  lose 
much.  The  world  trade  environment  is 
complex  and  intertwined  and  we 
carmot  act  so  simplistically. 

I  urge  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  reconsider  what  we  have 
done  to  date.  This  bill  does  not  war- 
rant passage  by  this  body.  This  bill  is 
the  most  counterproductive  piece  of 
legislation  that  I  can  think  of  in  the 
18  years  that  I  have  been  here.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  recognize  that 
it  represents  more  than  anything  else 
20th  century  mercantilism,  that  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  Britainizing 
the  American  economy,  and  simulta- 
neously we  are  inviting  a  well-deserved 
veto. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Morella]. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise,  in  opposition  to  H.R.  3,  as  amend- 
ed, reluctantly  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  H.R.  3,  the  Trade  and 
lntematk>nal  Economic  Policy  Reform  Acrt  of 
1987,  passed  ttie  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  34  to  2,  I  was  delighted  by 
the  tfvxight  that  I  would  soon  be  able  to  vote 
for  such  a  bill.  H.R.  3  was  a  responsible  trade 
bill  developed  with  bipartisan  input. 

The  bill  contained  a  number  of  cxxistructive 
provisK>ns  which  would  improve  tfie  irrtema- 
tk>nal  competitiver>ess  of  U.S.  business. 
These  included  strengthened  intellectual  prop- 
erty  rights   protection,   renewed   Presidential 
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trade  negotiating  atJthority,  strengthened  tele- 
communications market  access  provisions, 
streamlining  of  export  controls,  and  funding 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Furttiermore,  H.R.  3  called  for  retaliation 
•gainst  foreign  trade  practices  wtiicfi  vk}late 
trade  agreements.  This  retaliation  was  specifi- 
cally directed  at  ttie  unfair  trade  practices.  It 
counteracted  them  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis 
through  the  levying  of  tariffs  or  through  other 
measures  tfut  woukj  negate,  product  by  prod- 
uct, tfie  competitive  advantage  gained  by  our 
trading  partrlers  through  their  use  of  unfair 
practices. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  attacks  the  trade 
surplus  of  other  countries  without  regard  to 
tfie  amount  of  the  surplus  attritxjtable  to  unfair 
trade  practices.  Unfair  trade  practices  are 
thought  to  be  responsible  for  no  more  than  1 5 
percent  of  the  U.S.  trade  deficit.  The  Gep- 
hardt amendment  requires  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  to  take  action  to  slash  our 
trading  partners'  surpluses  by  10  percent 
every  year  as  k>ng  as  tt>ey  engage  in  unfair 
trade  practices,  no  matter  how  small  a  portion 
of  our  deficit  these  practices  represent. 

TYie  amerKJment  sets  a  t>ad  precedent 
wtiich  invites  retaliatkin  by  our  trade  partners, 
both  those  with  wtwm  we  have  a  deficit  and 
those  with  whom  we  have  a  surplus.  I  op- 
posed tt>e  Gephardt  amendment.  I  would  have 
voted  for  H.R.  3,  t)ut  will  reluctantly  oppose  it 
now  because  it  includes  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  for  competition,  not  protection. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Con- 
gress today  is  a  sweeping  trade  bill  which 
aims  to  address  our  Natksn's  risir>g  trade  im- 
balance. Whettier  this  trade  bill,  or  any  legisla- 
tive remedy  for  that  matter,  is  the  proper 
means  to  an  end  remains  very  much  open  to 
debate. 

Pertu^js  the  most  important  component  of 
H.R.  3  is  that  the  United  States  is  sending  a 
crystal  clear  message  to  our  foreign  trade 
partners  that  erKHigh  is  enough.  No  longer  will 
we  sit  back  and  pursue  a  hands-off  approach. 
In  too  many  instances  American  policy  has 
been  to  stand  aside  while  our  trade  partners 
engage  in  unfair  trade  practices. 

All  ttie  United  States  wants  is  to  be  on  a 
fair  playing  field;  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  our 
trading  partners  for  our  businesses  to  com- 
plete with  foreign  competitors.  I  believe  that 
American  txjsiness  is  the  most  innovative  in 
ttie  world.  We  can  compete  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace, if  only  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Equal  access  and  fair  reciprocity,  in  my 
opinion,  is  orte  of  the  most  important  factors 
missing  in  our  current  trade  relatkins.  Equal 
access  to  our  trade  partners'  markets  is  not 
only  a  necessity,  but  a  right  that  our  business- 
es shoukj  enjoy  throughout  the  world.  Our 
markets  are  open  and  accessible.  It  is  only 
fair  that  our  businesses  enjoy  tt>e  same  reci- 
procity In  foreign  marketplaces. 

While  some  Members  assert  tfiat  our  for- 
eign trade  partners'  trade  practices  cannot  ac- 
count for  our  trade  deficit,  and  I  must  state 
that  I  agree  with  that  statement  for  the  most 
part,  we  must  clearly  affirm  our  polk^  of  fair 
trade  practices.  Fair  trade  practices,  such  as 
free  and  open  markets,  are  essential  and  non- 
negotiable.  I  could  list  hundreds  of  unfair  trade 
practices  and  barriers  to  deny  U.S.  products 


and  services  access  to  foreign  markets.  My 
colleagues  have  detailed  many  of  these  and  I 
concur  in  {he  conclusion  that  we  can  no 
ledger  tolerate  these  activities. 

This  trade  measure,  while  not  perfect,  gives 
ttie  U.S.  Trade  Representative  the  ability  and 
ttie  ammunition  to  address  these  unfair  trade 
pilactices.  Despite  many  provisions  of  the  t>ill,  I 
d^  believe  it  will  send  a  clear  signal  to  our 
trtde  partners  to  open  their  markets,  engage 
in)  fair  trade  piractk:es,  permit  reciprocity  and 
o^n  competition. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  in  our  history 
thiat  we  must  pass  a  tough  trade  bill.  Our 
hfnds  have  tieen  forced.  It  is  indeed  unfortu- 
nate that  we  have  come  to  this  jurKture  where 
Congress  must  implement  a  plan  to  legislate 
e^ual  markets  and  equal  access.  However, 
w^  are  at  that  juncture,  and  strong  action  is 
necessary. 

jl  mentioned  eariier  that  I  do  not  adhere  to 
thfe  notion  that  this  bill  is  a  panacea  for  our 
tride  problems.  In  fact,  it  may  not  address  the 
ropt  of  the  problem  because  our  current  trade 
pitiblems  are  related  to  many  complex  fac- 
tors. At  least  part  of  our  growing  trade  deficit 
may  be  attributed  to  our  looming  Federal 
budget  deficits,  the  horrendous  debt  problems 
of  underdeveloped  nations,  particularty  in 
Mexico  and  South  America,  our  quick  recov- 
ery from  the  early  1980's  recessions,  and  a 
stfong  U.S.  dollar. 

This  trade  bill  before  us  offers  sweeping 
reform  to  our  trade  laws.  However,  it  would  be 
a  rnistake  to  promise  Americans  tfiat  our  ac- 
ts today  will  solve  the  trade  problem,  elimi- 

le  our  excessive  trade  deficit,  or  resurrect 
oUr  failing  industries.  The  United  States  does 
ndt  operate  in  a  vacuum;  we  are  operating  in 
a  global  economy.  As  a  worid  economic 
lefder,  the  United  States  must  balance  the 
global  economical  consequences  with  the 
n^ed  to  make  a  statement  that  fair  trade  is 
essential.  For  the  American  businessman,  the 
American  manufacturer,  and  the  American 
w0rker,  we  must  make  it  clear  that  we  cannot 
aqcept  unfair  barriers  to  trade. 

JAs  I  said  eariier,  while  I  do  have  serious 
cdncerns  regarding  some  of  the  aspects  of 
thp  trade  measure  before  us,  I  want  to  briefly 
iment  on  those  provisions  I  strongly  sup- 

■irst,  I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  Agri- 
ci^ture  Committee,  on  which  I  am  honored  to 
b4  Michigan's  only  Representative,  included  a 
ni|mt>er  of  strong  trade  provisions  to  assist 
our  agricultural  exports.  My  colleagues  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  the  ranking  Republi- 
can, Mr.  Madigan,  and  my  colleague  from 
Otegon,  Mr.  Smith,  are  to  be  commended  for 
th0ir  efforts  to  draft  these  agriculture  trade 
ei^ort  provisions. 

jThe  agriculture  provisions  increase  fundir>g 
for  the  Export  Enhancement  Program  [EEP] 
fr^m  $1.5  to  $2.5  billion.  EEP  is  one  of  the 
strongest  tools  in  our  arsenal  to  increase  agri- 
C(|tural  exports.  By  increasing  our  agricultural 
markets,  we  will  be  working  toward  eliminating 
our  agriculture  surpluses,  which  will  be  of 
enormous  help  to  our  hard-pressed  farmers. 

The  bill  also  increases  funding  for  the  for- 
eign agriculture  service.  This  increase  will  like- 
w^  help  Improve  our  agricultural  trade  bal- 
afice  t)ecause  the  FAS  is  an  important  part  of 
oi^r  trade  export  activities. 
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In  addition.  I  applaud  the  fact  that  the  bill 
makes  j  wood  and  wood  products  eligible  for 
export  I  programs  ur>der  the  GSM  102  and 
GSM  J03  export  credit  guarantee  programs. 
Prior  tfi  this  tinrte,  wood  and  wood  products 
were  excluded  from  these  helpful  programs. 

Finaly,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Jeffords,  is  to 
be  coriimended  for  his  commitee  amendment 
to  H.R,j  3.  which  would  have  required  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  consider  the  amount  of 
casein  imported  into  this  country  when  calcu- 
lating l^e  milk  price  support  reduction  sched- 
uled for  January  1 ,  1 988.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  1985  farm  bill,  the  Secretary  may 
reduce!  the  milk  price  support  by  50  cents  per 
hundredweight  if  purchases  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  j  Corporation  [CCC]  exceed  5  billion 
pound!  Mr.  Jeffords'  amendment,  emtwdied 
in  the  trade  bill,  merely  would  have  required 
the  Secretary  to  take  these  casein  imports 
into  a(Jcount  when  calculating  the  5  billion 
pound  Jlimit.  This  is  only  fair  to  the  American 
dairy  farmer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
casein  imports  are  displacing  the  domestic 
dairy  production,  putting  thousands  more 
American  dairy  farmers  out  of  business. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  OuN  from  Virginia  to  delete  the  Jeffords 
language  passed  the  House  by  voice  vote.  I 
must  reiterate  the  need  to  address  the  seri- 
ous ptbblem  of  casin  imports  flooding  our 
market^.  I  urge  Congress  to  quickly  consider 
an  appropriate  legislative  remedy  to  deal  with 
the  flo<id  of  casein  imports  which  are  displac- 
ing American  dairy  products. 

I  also  feel  quite  strongly  about  one  other 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  transfer  of  authority 
for  sedtion  201  and  section  301  cases  from 
the  President  to  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. Tliis  I  trust  will  take  trade  cases  out  of 
the  political  arena  and  provide  a  better  forum 
to  access  import  injury  and  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. 

The  most  contentious  provision  of  the  trade 
bill  is  Ihe  Gephardt  amendment.  The  mere 
fact  t^at  the  Gephardt  provision  focuses 
mainly  on  the  existence  of  a  trade  surplus  as 
the  bails  for  automatic  retaliation  is,  in  my 
opinion  simplistic.  It  does  nothing  to  directly 
addresii  unfair  trade  practices.  The  Gephardt 
provisic  n  offers  a  quick  fix  but  does  nothing  to 
addresit  the  root  of  the  problem— a  lack  of 
reciprocity,  a  lack  of  free  and  open  markets. 

I  supported  H.R.  3  on  final  passage  even 
though  the  Gephardt  provision  was  a  part  of 
the  bill.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  short- 
sighted retaliatory  scheme  passed  the  House 
without  my  support  by  a  very  small  margin  in  a 
vote  ol  218  to  214.  I  supported  the  omnitwjs 
bill  in  the  end  simply  because  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  unfair  trade 
practice  ts  of  our  trade  partners.  The  United 
States  cannot  pursue  free  trade  without 
access  to  free  markets.  America  deserves, 
America  demands  a  fair,  tough  and  balanced 
trade  bill.  It  is  my  hope  that  as  this  process 
evolve^,  this  goal  will  be  achieved  in  the 
100th  Congress. 

Mr.  i-iALLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ex- 
press ifiy  deep  concern  over  the  passage  of 
the  Ge  >hardt  amendment  to  H.R.  3.  Although 
not  pei  [ect,  H.R.  3  represented  a  balanced  ra- 
tional a  pproach  to  dealing  with  our  trade  prob- 
lem. N<  iw  I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill. 
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I  commend  my  colleagues  Dan  Rosten- 
KOWSKi  for  his  hard  work  in  drafting  a  trade 
bill  that  was  tough  while  being  fair. 

Mr.  Gephardt  makes  the  flawed  assump- 
tion that  the  reason  we  have  such  a  large 
trade  deficit  is  ttiat  our  trading  partr>ers  have 
closed  their  txjrders  to  our  products  and  par- 
ticipate in  unfair  trade  practices  against  us. 
Mr.  Gephardt  chooses  to  ignore  the  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Gephardt  promises  that  his  amend- 
ment will  save  jobs.  Unfortunately,  he  fails  to 
take  into  account  that  retaliation  by  other 
countries  could  cause  a  loss  of  jobs. 

In  fact,  1 1 .2  million  new  American  jobs  have 
been  created  since  1981,  including  406,000 
new  manufacturing  jobs,  and  real  wages  have 
increased  6  percent.  This  represents  growth, 
not  retrenchment.  In  addition,  a  GAO  study 
states  that  only  5  percent  of  our  trade  deficit 
is  the  result  of  unfair  trading  practices. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Gephardt  has  managed 
to  turn  his  amendPDent  into  an  emotranal  issue 
which  was  hard  to  resist.  All  of  my  colleagues 
want  to  see  America  No.  1  again.  Everyone 
wants  to  see  that  America  gets  a  fair  shake. 
So  do  I,  but  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Gephardt 
has  gone  too  far. 

H.R.  3  contains  many  export  enhancement 
provisions  which  I  think  are  vital  to  turning  our 
trade  problem  around.  I  was  shocked  to  see 
that  only  250  companies  in  the  United  States 
account  for  over  80  percent  of  U.S.  exports. 
Before  we  blame  others  for  our  problems,  we 
should  examine  our  own  state  of  affairs.  We 
have  over  30,000  businesses  in  the  United 
States  that  have  the  potential  to  export  but  do 
not.  We  must  focus  our  attention  on  increas- 
ing our  own  exports. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  did  vote  for  the 
Michel  substitute  to  H.R.  3.  The  Michel  substi- 
tute contains  many  of  the  positive  aspects  of 
the  original  bill  txjt  does  not  contain  the  dam- 
aging Gephardt  amendment.  I  was  one  of  the 
dozen  or  so  memljers  of  the  Republican  lead- 
ership trade  task  force  who  drafted  the  Michel 
substitute  to  H.R.  3,  and  I  stressed  the  need 
for  an  aggressive  export  enhancement  section 
to  the  Michel  bill. 

I  urge  the  other  body  to  examine  the  facts 
and  return  a  trade  bill  without  the  dangerous 
Gephardt  provision.  Only  then  can  we  begin 
to  work  in  a  rational  manner  to  deal  with  our 
trade  problem. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  trade  def- 
icit has  increased  so  dramatically  since 
1981— rising  from  $40  billion  to  $176  billion— 
a  policy  of  passivity  is  no  longer  an  answer. 
We  cannot  allow  our  trading  partners  to  con- 
tinue to  take  our  markets  or  our  products  for 
granted.  Yet,  even  more  importantly,  we 
cannot  continue  to  take  for  granted  the  ability 
of  this  Nation's  economy  nor  this  Nation's 
work  force  to  compete  in  an  increasingly 
fierce  worid  market. 

Unfortunately,  the  real  trade  issue  is  lost  in 
an  abstract  rhetorical  debate  pitting  protec- 
tionism against  free  trade.  It  is  not,  ar>d  irvjeed 
never  has  t)een  an  issue  of  free  trade — it  is  a 
question  of  fair  trade.  The  Gephardt  amend- 
ment is  a  simple,  direct  attempt  at  requiring 
those  countries  that  have  benefited  from  our 
open  markets  to  keep  their  martlets  open.  The 
controversial  part  of  my  colleague's  proposal 


is  \haX  it  also  contains  provisions  to  monitor 
and  enforce  a  policy  of  fair  trade. 

However,  the  burgeoning  trade  deficit  is 
also  a  sign  that  our  domestic  economy  is 
ailing;  that  productivity  is  not  what  it  should 
t>e;  that  the  quality  of  the  goods  we  produce 
is  sometimes  mediocre;  ttiat  this  Nation's 
work  force  is  not  as  efficient  as  it  might  be. 

Indeed,  the  thousands  of  American  workers 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  fast 
paced  erosion  of  Anr»erica's  manufacturing 
base  understand  the  trade  problem  in  simple, 
day-to-day  terms.  These  citizens  understand 
that  it  is  not  just  unfair  trade  practices  that  de- 
stroy jobs.  Indeed,  the  key  problems  lie  closer 
to  home. 

One  of  the  real  strengths  of  the  trade  bill 
currently  under  discussion  in  tf>e  House  lies  in 
what  it  offers  the  American  work  force.  In  fact, 
the  bill  proposes  innovative  programs  and  re- 
sources for  retraining,  to  help  the  work  force 
adapt  to  ttie  rapidly  changing  worid  market. 
Programs  that  irrclude  literacy  and  remedial 
education,  skill  development.  Ttie  bill  includes 
supplemental  wages  for  workers  whose  job 
changes  means  a  cut  in  their  income. 

This  section  of  Mne  omnibus  trade  bill,  de- 
signed to  help  American  workers  readjust  and 
contrit>ute  to  more  efficient  and  high  quality 
production,  goes  unnoticed — overshadowed 
by  the  controversy  over  what  to  do  about 
unfair  trade  practices. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  numbers 
speak  for  themselves.  Last  year  the  value  of 
imports  exceeded  exports  by  $170  billion.  In 
1986  the  United  States  became  the  worid's 
greatest  debtor  nation;  in  1 983  it  was  tt^  larg- 
est creditor.  While  the  value  of  the  dollar  in 
recent  months  has  fallen  by  more  than  50 
percent  against  the  Japanese  yen  and  neariy 
40  percent  against  ttie  West  German  mark,  in 
February  alone  a  trade  defk:it  of  $15.1  billkin 
was  recorded.  Over  tt>e  past  6  years  an  esti- 
mated 1.2  million  jobs  have  been  k>st  as  a 
result  of  the  trade  deficit. 

As  the  problem  has  grown  the  Congress 
has  pleaded  tor  action;  in  response  the  ad- 
ministration has  offered  excuses  and  prom- 
ised changes  that  have  never  come.  We  have 
tried  to  negotiate  on  unfair  trade  practices  in 
good  faith,  only  to  see  those  efforts  frustrated. 
By  passing  H.R.  3,  we  recognize  that  the 
changing  realities  of  world  competitkin  require 
an  overhaul  of  U.S.  trade  laws.  With  the  larg- 
est market  in  the  worid,  the  mari<et  that  has 
allowed  so  many  smaller  States  to  develop, 
we  have  the  power  to  ensure  free  trade  world- 
wide. 

The  trade  bill  that  we  passed  today  puts  our 
trading  partners  on  notice.  The  United  States 
is  serious  about  free  and  fair  trade.  But  if  they 
persist  in  unfair  trade  practices,  it  will  cost 
them. 

With  this  bill,  we  provide  that  nations  that 
block  our  exports  virill  receive  a  swift  and  sure 
response.  In  addition,  we  provide  relief  to  in- 
dustries which  face  subsidized  foreign  com- 
petitors who  engage  in  dumping  products. 
Further,  the  bill  increases  worker  retraining 
and  educatkjn  programs;  emphasizes  export 
promotion;  and  addresses  macroecorromic 
factors  in  a  coordinated  fashion. 

Over  the  past  several  months  I  tmve  served 
as  coordinator  of  the  trade  task  force  for  the 
congressional  freshrrien.  I  am  pleased  that  the 


solutk>ns  proposed  by  tt>e  t)ill  is  consistent 
with  the  recommendations  we  reactted  in  our 
consideration  of  tf>e  trade  issue.  Ttie  tjill  has 
the  support  of  ttie  American  people;  it  de- 
serves the  support  of  ttie  President. 

This  legislation  cannot,  t>y  itself,  restore 
America's  leadership  in  ttie  global  economic 
competition.  That  will  tiappen  only  with  a  re- 
commitment to  excellence  on  ttie  part  of  ttie 
American  people.  We  must  ctiange  ttie  way 
we  educate  our  chiMren,  ttie  way  we  develop, 
produce  and  market  our  products,  and  the 
way  we  think  about  ttie  rest  of  ttie  wodd. 

My  district,  like  countless  ottiers  across  ttie 
country,  has  parochial  interests  in  ttie  trade 
issue.  Bethlehem  Steel,  ttie  Port  of  Baltimore, 
and  General  Motors,  long-time  pillars  of  ttie 
local  economy,  are  fighting  to  regain  ttieir 
prominence.  Ttie  State  of  Maryland  and  ttie 
city  of  Baltimore  have  lent  their  active  support 
In  recent  years,  tiowever,  by  failing  to  aggres- 
sively enforce  free  trade  practrees,  ttie  Feder- 
al Government  tias  undermined  ttiis  effort 
H.R.  3  enlists  ttie  Federal  Government  as  a 
full  partner  in  that  battle. 

The  stakes  in  this  tiattle  are  nothing  less 
than  our  children's  standard  of  living.  My  con- 
stituents understand  the  challenge  and  ttie 
commitment  necessary.  As  we  ask  ttie  Ameri- 
can people  to  undertake  ttiese  critk:al 
ctianges,  we  must  ensure  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  all  ttiat  it  can  to  enable  Ameri- 
cans to  compete  internationally.  This  tiill 
marks  the  tieginning  of  our  readjustment  proc- 
ess. As  this  legislatnn  is  consklered  t>y  ttie 
Senate  and  the  Presklent  we  must  rememt>er 
that  the  longer  we  wait  to  begin  the  required 
restructuring  of  our  economy,  ttie  more  diffi- 
cult the  challenge  will  be. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit  last  year  totaled  $170  bilfen.  The  re- 
sulting increase  in  our  debt  atxoad  is  said  to 
be  $400  billion.  Even  with  a  lower  dollar  value, 
this  year's  deficit  may  only  be  $15  to  $20  bH- 
Ikjn  better  than  that  of  1986.  This  is  simply 
unacceptable. 

One  thing  we  can  do  to  remedy  ttie  deterio- 
rating trade  situatksn  is  to  take  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  GATT  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions. The  President  is  authorized  under  H.R. 
3  to  bargain  down  or  eliminate  tariff  barriers, 
both  United  States  and  foreign.  The  theory  is 
that  if  truly  reciprocal  agreements  can  be 
reached,  the  United  States  will  export  more  in 
return  for  accepting  more  imports. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  our  U.S. 
negotiating  team  may  accomplish  a  truly  recip- 
rocal final  result  However,  nontariff  barriers 
sprung  up  abroad  after  the  tariff-cutting  of  the 
Kennedy  round  in  the  1960's  and  the  Tokyo 
round  in  ttie  1970's.  We  cannot  and  must  not 
continue  to  allow  this  to  happen.  There  is  no 
longer  any  margin  for  error. 

One  mistake  we  must  not  allow  is  ttie  re- 
duction of  U.S.  tariffs  on  products  that  unfairty 
compete  with  U.S.  products,  particularty  where 
there  is  no  remedy  under  existing  U.S.  trade 
laws.  For  example,  many  foreign  products  are 
being  produced  at  very  low  cost  because  of 
foreign  government  subskJies.  U.S.  products, 
which  are  not  sutiskJized,  cannot  compete 
with  ttiese  foreign  goods,  except  at  prices 
which  are  driving  U.S.  companies  out  of  busi- 
ness. Simply  put  we  should  reduce  tariffs  in 
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exchange 
practices. 

This  commonsense  proposal  applies  to  ttie 
U.S.  chemical  industry  which  has  chemical 
plants  in  my  district.  U.S.  chemical  companies 
are  among  the  most  efficient  In  the  world,  ex- 
porting more  than  10  percent  of  their  produc- 
tioa  Yet  they  face  steadily  increasing  compe- 
tition from  many  foreign  producers  which  are 
using  unfair  trading  practices  to  undercut  U.S. 
companies.  For  Instance,  India  and  China, 
which  at  one  time  were  only  chemical  custom- 
ers, today  have  goverr>ment-controlled  com- 
panies producing  artificially  cheap  chemical 
products  which  uridercut  our  very  efficient 
companies. 

As  the  United  States  enters  the  next  round 
of  trade  negotiations,  wtiich  will  include  tariff 
reductiorts,  we  must  demand  open  access  to 
foreign  markets  for  U.S.  companies  and  their 
products,  and  an  end  to  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices abroad. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  3,  the  omnibus  trade  bill,  which  the 
House  currently  has  under  consideration. 

I  have  heard  many  of  my  colleagues  during 
the  debate  on  tfus  tiill  claim  that  the  provi- 
sions contained  In  H.R.  3,  ar>d  particularly  In 
the  Gephardt  amendment,  would  be  the  first 
shot  heani  arouiKl  the  «vor1d  In  a  glot>al  trade 
war.  The  fact  of  tl>e  matter  is,  however,  that 
ttw  trade  war  is  already  in  full  force,  and  the 
American  jobless  are  tf>e  casualties. 

In  1981,  our  Nation's  trade  deficit  was  only 
S39.6  biHion;  in  1986  this  Imbalance  had  sky- 
rocketed to  a  level  of  nearly  $170  billion.  This 
one  fact  best  demonstrates  the  failed  policies 
of  this  administration  to  create  a  clear  and  ra- 
tiortal  trade  policy  and  to  create  a  fair  interna- 
tiortal  trading  environment  for  American  indus- 
try. 

The  contirNied  eroskx>  of  our  at)ility  to  com- 
pete in  tf>e  international  marketplace  f^s  re- 
sulted in  dosed  factories  and,  most  Important- 
ly, more  uriemptoyed  U.S.  workers.  Econo- 
mists and  trade  experts  conservatively  esti- 
mate that  over  5  millk>n  U.S.  jobs  have  t)een 
k>st  as  a  result  of  this  import  invasion.  This 
administration's  principal  goal  In  this  trade  war 
is  apparently  to  make  U.S.  jobs,  not  U.S. 
goods,  our  rKtmber  one  export. 

While  our  jobs  have  been  piling  high  on  for- 
eign sfx>res,  foreign  products  have  been  piling 
high  In  our  stores.  While  we  certainly  welcome 
competitxxi.  It  must  be  just  that:  competitkin. 
When  a  foreign  government  unfalriy  sut>si- 
does  the  production  of  a  foreign  good  or 
cheap,  slave  labor  Is  empk>yed  to  produce  it, 
is  tfiat  fair  to  U.S.  IrKlustry  and  U.S.  workers? 

I  am  partk:ularty  pleased  that  several 
amendments  wtuch  I  have  proposed  to  H.R.  3 
have  been  included  in  this  important  bill.  Leg- 
islatx>n  whk:h  I  introduced  last  year  to  prevent 
the  illegal  dumping  of  foreign  goods  in  our 
markets  and  prevent  unfairiy  subsidized  goods 
from  circumventir>g  our  trade  laws  will  provide 
us  with  the  tools  we  need  to  level  tfie  playing 
fiekj  of  intematkxtal  trade. 

As  PreskJent  Reagan, is  fond  of  saying:  "If 
rwt  now,  wtien;  if  not  us,  wt)o?"  The  time  to 
act  is  now  if  we  are  to  restore  America's  abili- 
ty to  compete.  The  trade  war  is  raging;  let  us 
not  fight  it  with  our  hands  tied  behind  our 
back. 


nr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
op^sitk>n  to  H.R.  3,  the  omnibus  trade  bill 
thjt  was  crafted  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  adopted  by  the  House  today. 
It  was  a  serious  effort  to  address  a  problem 
that  affects  all  of  us.  In  its  original  form,  It 
would  have  streamlined  our  own  trade  regula- 
tions while  serKling  the  appropriate  message 
to  0ur  trading  partners  around  the  world.  How- 
ever, the  passage  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
m^t  changed  this  t>ill  from  solid  legislation  to 
puHe  protectk>nism.  It  is  no  longer  In  the  best 
interests  of  Oregon  or  this  country. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  provisions  that  lit>eral- 
izefi  our  export  control  procedures  over  the 
ne^it  3  years.  The  regulations  we  now  have  on 
the  tx>oks  are  onerous  and  in  some  cases  do 
not  accurately  reflect  the  significance  of  par- 
ticiilar  products  within  the  broad  definitions  of 
"nitional  security."  These  regulations  often 
handcuffed  our  own  high-technology  compa- 
niee  In  their  efforts  to  expand  markets  and  al- 
lovi^  foreign  countries  and  companies  the 
opportunity  to  move  ahead  of  us  in  certain 
mvkets. 

Ifly  commitment  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fen^  has  rrat  changed.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  I  will  not  mean  that  vital,  high-technology 
eqaipment  will  be  shipped  to  our  enemies.  We 
ar^  not  putting  capitalism  ahead  of  our  own 
se<!urity.  These  provisions  will  allow  us  to 
move  more  freely  and  quickly  with  our  allies 
an^  other  countries  that  do  not  represent  a 
dir^t  or  indirect  threat  to  this  country.  It  Is  my 
hofe  that  these  provisions  will  be  retained  by 
tha  joint  House-Senate  conference. 

Over  5  billion  dollars'  worth  of  products 
wefe  imported  and  exported  through  Oregon 
ports  in  1986.  Twenty  percent  of  the  jobs  in 
my  State  are  tied  directly  or  indirectly  to  inter- 
naional  trade.  Foreign  investments  have  been 
befeficial  to  our  economy,  and  are  vital  In  fi- 
nancing our  Federal  deficits  and  national  debt. 
Protectionist  language,  such  as  that  contained 
in  fie  Gephardt  amendment,  will  lead  to  retal- 
iatipn  against  U.S.  products.  Oregon  will  be  on 
the!  front  lines  of  a  trade  war,  and  we  will  be 
tha  first  to  suffer  the  Impact. 

|he  solutions  to  our  trade  deficits  will 
defend  upon  our  ability  to  balance  our  budget 
deicits  and  to  open  markets,  not  close  them. 
H.R.  3,  as  crafted  within  the  various  commlt- 
teas,  would  have  sent  the  message  of  our  dis- 
pleasure with  certain  practices  without  tying 
th0  hands  of  this  or  future  administrations.  It 
pu|  common  sense  ahead  of  politics,  which  is 
a  ibre  practice  in  this  txxjy.  We  were  taking 
stojs  In  the  right  direction,  t)ut  got  sidetracked 
by  special  Interests. 

the  trade  argument  Is  frequently  viewed  as 
a  j^bs  issue.  The  supporters  of  protectionist 
legislation  point  to  the  numbers  of  jobs  that 
have  t)een  lost  due  to  "unfair"  practices.  They 
delberately  fail  to  point  out  the  numbers  of 
jobB  that  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  profli- 
gate Federal  spending.  They  fall  to  mention 
th^  jobs  that  will  be  lost  in  the  agricultural 
community  and  in  our  port  cities  as  a  result  of 
relBliation.  We  are  sacrificing  the  jobs  of  many 
to  protect  the  jobs  of  the  few  In  Industries  that 
aren't  competitive  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  not 
ju^  unfair  practices. 

1  Ve  can,  and  will,  t}ecome  competitive  again 
ve  change  some  of  our  practices  in  this 
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CO  intry.  H.R.  3  has  good  provisions  that  will     standp<  int   of   service,    but   on   the   other 


hof>efullr  increase  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  3ur  children  and  job  retraining  for  our 
workers  We  have  to  rethink  our  practices 
from  thd  class  room  to  the  board  room,  and 
reduce  aur  bureaucracy  in  both  government 
and  bus  ness.  Companies  have  been  success- 
ful at  marketing  In  Japan  and  other  "closed" 
countrie  s,  so  we  must  make  the  effort  to  leam 
the  sect  et  of  that  success. 

I  havo  said  It  many  fimes  before,  but  it  Is 
importarit  to  reiterate  this  point — we  will  not 
get  our  j  trade  deficit  under  control  unless  we 
get  our  federal  deficit  under  control.  We  have 
spent  3j  days  arguing  over  the  specifics  of 
trade  la^vs,  protectionism  and  sending  the  ap- 
propriate message  to  our  trading  partners.  Yet 
the  Democrat  majority  of  this  House  thinks 
nothing  I  of  passing  a  one-page,  $1  trillion 
budget  jlhat  will  raise  taxes  and  ignore  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  targets.  That  is  the 
message  that  gets  through  to  our  financial 
markets!  and  our  trading  partners. 

Withoijt  recognizing  that  our  trade  difficul- 
ties willjonly  be  resolved  through  comprehen- 
sive actions  that  open  markets,  we  will  not  re- 
solve this  problem.  Enacting  H.R.  3,  with  the 
Gephardt  amendment,  will  be  counterproduc- 
tive to  9ur  efforts.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
this  bill  during  conference,  and  re- 
tectionism  with  common  sense. 
TON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  revis- 
ade  laws,  and  I  will  support  H.R.  3  on 
sage.  Our  Trade  laws  need  to  be 
ned  and  updated.  Our  country  needs 
action  dgainst  unfair  trade  practices,  and  we 
need  to  i  emphasize  expanding  our  export  mar- 
kets. BJit  my  vote  in  support  of  H.R.  3  is 
somewljat  reluctant,  because  it  has  very  dan- 
gerous protectionist  provisions.  These  provi- 
sions n*ed  to  be  eliminated  or  greatly  modi- 
fied in  the  Senate  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee. If  they  are  not,  H.R.  3  will  remain  a 
very  ba^  bill.  It  will  remain  a  bill  that  Is  not  a 
free  traae  bill,  or  a  fair  trade  bill,  but  a  protec- 
tionist trade  bill. 

As  part  of  my  preparation  for  this  week's 
historic  House  debate  on  trade  policy,  I  spent 
some  tittle  looking  over  the  historical  record  of 
congressional  debate  on  U.S.  trade  policy. 
One  of  ^e  most  remarkable  speeches  I  found 
was  on4  made  by  Sam  Rayburn  when  he  was 
a  freshttian  Member  of  Congress.  His  speech 
is  highly  partisan,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very 
thought^l  analysis  of  what  Is  good  trade 
policy,  and  what  Is  protectionist. 

Every  member  of  the  majority  party  should 
take  the  fime  to  read  Mr.  Rayburn's  remarks 
again.  AJfter  they  do  so,  they  should  ask  them- 
selves which  party  has  becotne  the  party  of 
protectianism,  which  party  has  become  the 
party  wiflch  hurts  our  farmers,  which  party  has 
becomej  the  voice  for  narrow  interests,  whkjh 
party  h^  become  the  party  afraid  of  competi- 
tion.      ' 

What  would  Sam  Rayburn  say  about  the  bill 
which  the  House  has  approved?  What  would 
he  say  i  itxsut  his  party? 

Mr.  Uayburn.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  new 
Membe  *  of  this  great  lx>dy  I  of  course  feel 
that  I  should  have  regard  to  some  extent 
for  thii  long-established  custom  of  this 
House,  which  in  a  measure  demands  that 
discussions  of  questions  shall  l>e  left  in  the 
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the  more  mature  Meml>ers  from  the 


hand.  I  feel  that  as  a  representative  and 
commissioned  spokesman  of  more  than 
200,000  citizens  of  the  fourth  congressional 
district  of  Texas  I  should  be  allowed  to 
break  in  a  measure  whatever  of  this  custom 
remains,  and  exercise  my  constitutional 
right  to  speak  my  sentiments  on  this  floor 
and  refuse  to  be  delegated  to  that  lockjawed 
ostracism  to  some  extent  typical  of  the  dead 
past. 

This  Congress  has  been  called  in  extraor- 
dinary session  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
an  extraordinary  situation.  It  has  been  as- 
sembled to  revise  the  tariff  and  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  support  and  malntenace  of 
the  Government.  The  question  of  levying 
and  collecting  taxes  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  Government  Is  to  my  mind  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  and  most  seri- 
ous that  has  ever  confronted  a  people  of 
any  Government  or  that  confronts  us  at 
this  hour.  To  levy  taxes  so  that  they  will 
bear  equally  and  equitably  on  all  property 
in  all  sections,  and  so  that  the  greatest 
burden  will  fall  on  those  most  able  to  pay  Is 
the  true  doctrine  advocated  and  adhered  to 
by  the  Democratic  Party  since  its  coming 
Into    existence.    Entering    upon    this    great 
task  we  are  met  by  a  condition  the  most  ex- 
traordinary in  the  annals  of  our  time.  The 
Democratic  Party  must  and  has  set  Itself  to 
the  task  of  taking  a  system  that  has  grown 
up  under  the  most  indefensible  system  that 
the  world  has  ever  known— that  of  a  tariff 
levied  not  for  revenue  but  for  protection— 
and  with   a  determination  to  relieve   the 
people  of  unjust  burdens,  yet  to  provide  rev- 
enue for  the  Government.  The  system  of 
protective  tariff  built  up  under  the  Republi- 
can misrule  has  worked  to  make  the  rich 
richer  and  poor  poorer.  The  protective  tariff 
has  been  justly  called  the  mother  of  trusts. 
It  takes  from  the  pockets  of  those  least  able 
to  pay  and  puts  It  Into  the  pockets  of  those 
most  able  to  pay.  The  two  great  parties  In 
the  long  past  took  distinct  positions  upon 
the  tariff  question— the  Democratic  Party 
of  the  masses  on  the  one  side  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  of  the  classes  on  the  other 
side:  the  Democratic  position  being  that  the 
only  reason  on  earth  for  the  levy  and  collec- 
tion of  a  tariff  tax  at  all  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  Government,  and  that  whatever  protec- 
tion came  to  any  Industry  from  this  tax  was 
only   an    incident   and   rising   out   of   the 
system,  and  no  reason  for  the  tax. 

The  Republican  doctrine  l>elng  that  the 
real  reason  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  a 
tariff  tax  was  to  protect  American  Indus- 
tries from  competition,  and  that  the  raising 
of  revenue  to  support  the  Government  was 
only  an  incident  coming  from  the  system.  A 
system  that  would  build  around  this  Gov- 
ernment a  tariff  wall  so  high  that  the  facto- 
ries of  other  countries  could  not  pay  Import 
duty,  come  Into  this  country  and  sell  In 
competition  with  American  trade,  leaving 
the  American  Industries  absolutely  without 
competition  and  leave  them  to  fatten  on  the 
American  consumer.  The  Republican  doc- 
trine Is  a  prohibitive  tariff;  the  Democratic 
doctrine  Is  one  "for  revenue  only."  and 
levied  high  enough  to  raise  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Government,  yet  low 
enough  that  the  factories  of  other  lands  can 
manufacture  their  goods,  pay  the  import 
duties,  and  sell  in  competition  with  Ameri- 
can trade  to  the  Ijeneflt  of  every  American 
consumer.  The  country  has  carried  the  pro- 
hibitive tariff  of  Republicanism  until  the 
American  consumer  Is  stoopted  and  weary  of 
his  all  too  heavy  load.  They  have  therefore 
turned  them  out  of  the  high  places  of  power 
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and  called  the  party  of  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son again  to  power.  That  party  that  In  the 
older  days  guided  this  ship  of  state  so  long 
and  so  well.  The  Democratic  Party  was 
called  to  power  on  a  platform  of  great  prin- 
ciples. 

The  Baltimore  convention  that  placed  the 
banner  of  this  great  party  in  the  hands  of 
the  clean  and  matchless  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  a  convention  made  up  of  real  human 
beings.  Men  who  came  from  every  walk  of 
life,  and  who  were  fresh  from  the  p>eople. 
who  knew  their  hopes  and  their  aspirations, 
their  wants,  and  their  sufferings.  They 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  party  and  as 
spokesman  for  the  party  a  man  whom  they 
believe  had  the  great  heari  and  mind  that 
he  could  interpret  the  Inarticulate  longings 
of  suffering  humanity.  By  an  electoral  vote 
unprecedented  In  the  history  of  the  Repub- 
lic, this  leader  was  called  to  the  highest  sta- 
tion in  the  gift  of  men  stnd  world  over.  In 
conformity  with  his  and  his  party's  pledges 
to  reduce  the  tariff  at  once  and  downward, 
we  called  this  Congress  In  extra  session.  Not 
only  is  the  Democratic  Party  to  be  con- 
gratulated, but  the  whole  of  the  country  on 
the  fact  that  In  carrying  out  the  pledges 
made  to  the  people,  that  in  Congress  they 
have  the  stainless,  able,  and  peerless  Oscar 
Underwood  as  majorty  leader  and  chairman 
of  the  powerful  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  To  my  mind  this  committee  has 
given  to  the  country  the  best,  fairest  and 
justest  tariff  bill  ever  written  and  a  law  the 
operation  of  which  will  lift  much  of  the  load 
from  the  t>endlng  backs  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country. 

When  the  history  of  this  era  Is  written  Im- 
partially the  name  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  UNDfaiwooD)  will  shine  re- 
splendent, and  the  great  debt  of  gratitude 
they  owe  him  will  never  be  paid,  as  was  said 
the  other  day  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Palmer],  until  he  is  called  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  the 
only  office  in  the  Republic  carrying  greater 
respotislbllltles.  or  with  greater  opportunity 
for  great  public  service  than  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  great  committee  which  he  now 
holds. 

The  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber,  our  Republican  friends,  who  by 
reason  of  their  broken  pledges  and  unkept 
promises  to  the  American  people  have  been 
reduced  to  a  mere  handful,  are  today  stand- 
ing for  nothing,  reduced  to  an  opposition 
party  only,  are  very  solicitous  that  the 
present  bill  will  bring  on  hard  times  and 
panics.  A  panic  may  come  at  any  time,  but  It 
Is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  this  bill  will 
be  no  more  responsible  for  any  panic  that 
should  come  than  It  was  the  cause  of  the 
panic  of  1907.  which  came  not  after  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff,  but  came  amid  the  pros- 
perous times  of  protection  alx>ut  which  our 
Republican  friends  talk  so  much.  The  Re- 
publicans talk  about  the  hard  deal  the  pro- 
ducer is  getting  in  this  bill.  I  would  call 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  they 
were  In  power  they  put  hides  of  the  produc- 
er on  the  free  list,  but  they  were  too  good  to 
the  rich  manufacturer  to  put  the  shoes  that 
he  manufactures  and  sells  on  the  free  list. 
This  Democratic  tariff  bill  leaves  hides  on 
the  free  list  and  also  puts  shoes  that  the 
American  consumer  must  buy  to  protect  the 
feet  of  himself  and  his  children  on  the  free 
list.  The  Republican  Party  was  willing,  ac- 
cording to  their  argument,  to  do  an  injustice 
to  the  producer  of  hides,  but  was  not  willing 
to  make  a  corresponding  reduction  In  the 
shoes  for  the  consumer.  This  eternal  Repub- 
lican solicitation  for  the  American  manufac- 


turer makes  me  tired.  Willing  and  anxious 
to  take  that  small  rich  class  under  Its  pro- 
tecting wing,  but  unwilling  at  all  times  to 
heed  the  great  chorus  of  sad  cries  ever 
coming  from  the  large  yet  poor  class,  the 
American  consumer. 

This  tariff  bill  goes  on  In  Its  reduction  of 
taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  FV>llow  the 
long  line  of  reductions  made.  On  all  classes 
of  woolen  goods  the  Republican  protective 
tariff  is  reduced  from  an  average  of  92  per 
cent  to  a  Democratic  revenue  tariff  averag- 
ing 35  per  cent.  Notice  a  few  articles,  for  in- 
stance: 

"Woolen  dress  goods,  from  99.70  to  35  per 
cent. 

"Ready-made  woolen  goods,  from  79.56  to 
35  per  cent. 

"Flannels  for  underwear,  from  93.29  to  25 
and  35  p>ercent. 

"Woolen  blankets,  from  72.69  to  25  per 
cent. 

"Cotton  underwear,  from  60.27  to  25  per 
cent. 

"Stocking,  hose,  and  half  hose,  from  75.38 
to  50  per  cent. 

"Shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs,  from  64.03  to  25 
per  cent. 

"Ready-made  wearing  apparel,  from  50  to 
30  per  cent. 

"Handerchiefs  and  mufflers,  from  59.27  to 
30  per  cent. 

"Cottom  thread,  from  31.54  to  19.20  per 
cent. 
"Gloves,  from  44.15  to  31.77  per  cent. 
"Anvils  of  iron  and  steel,  from  32.11  to  15 
per  cent. 
"Bolts,  from  20.59  to  15  per  cent. 
"Chains  of  all  kinds,  from  46.59  to  20  per 
cent. 
"Pocket  knives,  from  77.68  to  40  per  cent. 
"Scissors  and  shears,  from  53.77  to  30  per 
cent. 

"Table   and   butcher   knives,    forks,   etc., 
from  41.98  to  27  per  cent. 
"Files,  etc.,  from  60.47  to  25  per  cent. 
"Tinware,  from  45  to  25  per  cent. 
"House  or  cabinet  furniture  of  wood,  from 
35  to  15  per  cent. 
"Sugar,  from  48.54  to  36.25  per  cent. 
"Red  lead,  from  60.35  to  25  per  cent. 
"White  lead,  from  38.01  to  25  per  cent. 
"Castile  soap,  from  16.20  to  10  per  cent. 
"All  bricks,  from  30.25  to  10.28  per  cent. 
"China,  crockery  ware,  from  55  to  35  and 
50  per  cent. 

"Wire  rope  and  strand,  from  49.84  to  30 
per  cent. 

"Conunon  window  glass,  from  46.38  to 
28.20  per  cent." 

With  these  reductions  made,  this  bill  goes 
on  and  puts  the  following  articles  that  the 
farmer  and  laboring  man  must  use  totally 
on  the  free  list.  I  quote  that  part  of  the  bill. 
"Agricultural  Implements:  Plows,  tooth 
and  disc  harrows,  headers,  harvesters,  reap- 
ers, agricultural  drills  and  planters,  mowers, 
horserakes.  cultivators,  threshing  machines 
and  cotton  gins,  wagons  and  carts,  and  all 
other  agriculture  implements  of  any  kind 
and  description,  whether  specifically  men- 
tioned herein  or  not.  whether  in  whole  or  in 
parts,  including  repair  parts." 

These  great  reductions  have  l>een  made  by 
this  Democratic  tariff  bill  with  the  assur- 
ance to  the  American  people  that  further 
reductions  will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  reve- 
nues of  the  country  will  justify. 

The  Sixty-second  Congress.  t>elng  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  submitted  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  calling  for  an 
Income  tax.  an  income  tax  l>eing  one  of  the 
cardinal  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
one  It  had  long  contended  for— our  position 
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having  always  been  that  the  tariff  is  a  tax 
and  that  the  burden  should  fall  heaviest  on 
those  men  and  industries  most  able  to  pay.  I 
quote  from  paragraph  A  of  section  II  of  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

"A.  That  there  shall  be  levied,  assessed, 
and  paid  annually  upon  the  entire  income 
received  from  all  sources  in  the  preceding 
calendar  year  by  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  whether  residing  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  by  every  person  residing  in  the  United 
States,  though  not  a  citizen  thereof,  a  tax  of 
1  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  amount  so 
received  over  and  above  $4,000;  and  a  like 
tax  shall  be  assessed,  levied,  and  paid  annu- 
ally upon  the  entire  net  income  from  all 
property  owned  and  of  every  business, 
trade,  or  profession  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  by  persons  residing  elsewhere. 

"In  addition  to  the  income  tax  provided 
under  this  section  (herein  referred  to  as  the 
normal  income  tax)  there  shall  be  levied,  as- 
sessed, and  collected  upon  the  net  income  of 
every  individual  an  additional  income  tax 
(herein  referred  to  as  the  additional  tax)  of 
1  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  sunount  by 
which  the  total  net  income  exceeds  $20,000 
and  does  not  exceed  $50,000.  and  2  per  cent 
per  annum  upon  the  amount  by  which  the 
total  net  income  exceeds  $50,000  and  does 
not  exceed  $100,000,  and  3  Per  cent  per 
annum  upon  the  amount  by  which  the  total 
net  income  exceeds  $100,000." 

This  provision  holds  that  a  man  whose 
income  is  $4,000  per  annum  shall  pay  1  per- 
cent per  annum  as  a  direct  tax  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  his  income  mounts  into  the 
thousands  he  shall  pay  more,  which  is  noth- 
ing but  just  and  right.  This  tax  is  calculated 
to  reach  425,000  in  all  and  bring  into  the 
Treasury  revenues  amounting  to  not  less 
than  $70,000,000.  This  section  is  true  to  the 
Democratic  doctrine  that  wealth  and  not 
consumption  should  pay  the  greater  amount 
of  revenue  to  support  the  Government. 
Under  the  old  system  of  levying  tax  on  arti- 
cles of  common  use  the  poor  man  with  a 
large  family  to  feed  and  clothe  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  more  tax  to  the  Government 
than  the  rich  man  with  a  small  family. 

Our  Republican  friends.  In  their  effort  to 
prejudice  the  producing  class  against  this 
bill,  tell  him  that  he  will  be  compelled  to 
sell  his  products  cheaper.  We  deny  this  as  a 
general  proposition,  and  in  those  few  cases 
where  he  does  we  will  point  him  to  the 
other  side  of  the  question  and  demonstrate 
to  him  that  the  articles  which  he  must  buy 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  be  ma- 
terially reduced.  The  articles  that  the 
fanner  must  buy  have  all  been  placed  on 
the  free  list  or  materially  reduced.  Again 
demonstrating  the  justness  of  this  bill  and 
pointing  to  the  time  in  the  near  future 
when  all  of  the  necessaries  of  life  will  be 
placed  on  the  free  list.  In  their  effort  to 
prejudice  the  farmers  of  the  country  against 
this  bill  our  Republican  friends  will  find 
that  they  are  dealing  with  a  thinking  and 
intelligent  class,  who  can  not  be  easily 
fooled  by  the  trickery  of  the  political  orator. 

They  talk  about  the  farmer.  What  consid- 
eration have  they  shown  him?  Of  course 
they  are  quite  willing  to  give  the  farmer  a 
tariff  on  his  products,  the  price  of  which  is 
fixed  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  which 
no  tax  can  change,  if  they  can  by  this  fool 
him  into  standing  for  a  protected  market 
for  the  manufacturers  who  have  for  genera- 
tions stood  behind  a  protective-tariff  wall  of 
robbery  and  fattened  their  already  swollen 
purse  with  more  ill-gotten  gain  wrung  from 
homy  hands  of  the  toiling  masses  that  have 
forever  been  ground  under  the  heel  of  tax- 
ation with  a  relentless  tread. 


[r.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those  Demo- 
its  who  believe  that  the  only  reason  for 
le  levy  of  a  tariff  is  to  raise  revenue  to 
dtfray  the  expenses  of  the  Government, 
aiid  when  the  time  comes  that  money  to 
df  fray  the  expenses  of  the  Government  can 
bi  raised  from  the  income  tax  and  other  le- 
gitimate sources  of  direct  taxation,  that  the 
tariff  should  be  entirely  removed  and  that 
fiiee  trade  should  come  in  its  stead.  And 
along  this  line  I  advocate  a  Federal  inherit- 
ance tax.  To  me  this  is  a  just  tax  and  easy 
tq  pay.  When  a  man  by  inheritance  comes 
into  a  large  fortune  out  of  no  effort  on  his 
own  part  and  only  by  accident  of  birth,  ac- 
ci|mulated  by  his  ancestry  under  a  Govem- 
!nt  which  protected  him  in  his  property 
;hts,  I  believe  he  should  be  willing  to  pay 
le  of  it  as  a  tribute  to  the  agency  that 
(tected  his  ancestry  in  the  accumulation, 
'hen  this  tax  on  a  reasonable  percentage 
lis  is  levied,  it  will  bring  large  sums  into 
|e  Treasury  which  as  the  years  go  by  will 
Tease  as  swollen  fortunes  are  broken  up, 
Id  again  the  tariff  tax  can  be  lowered  to 
tUe  benefit  of  every  American  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Republicans  in  this 
H>use  quote,  it  seems  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  that  part  of  the  Baltimore  plat- 
ffl  rm  which  says  that  the  tariff  shall  be  low- 
ei  ed,  but  that  it  shall  not  be  lowered  sud- 
di  nly  and  to  such  a  great  extent  that  any 
legitimate  industry  shall  be  harmed.  They 
lojdly  acclaim  that  this  bill  is  not  drawn 
tr  le  to  that  promise,  in  that  they  say  it  will 
pi  t  some  industries  out  of  business.  I  for 
oi  e  Democrat  on  this  floor  do  not  believe 
ttiat  any  industry  is  a  legitimate  one  that 
car  not  live  without  a  protective-tariff  wall 
b)  ilt  around  it.  In  line  with  what  the  Presi- 
d<  nt  said  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  I 
b<  lieve  in  matching  the  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
ca n  citizen  against  the  genius  of  the  world, 
ai  d  I  have  confidence  enough  in  the  ability 
ai  d  skill  of  the  American  manufacturer  to 
b«  lieve  that  he  can  go  into  the  manufactur- 
in  f  business  with  the  skilled  labor  of  Ameri- 
ca n  workmen,  produce  his  wares,  and  com- 
p<  te  with  other  countries  for  the  trade  of 
th  e  world.  The  man  who  says  that  he  can 
n(  t  do  this  is  paying  his  country  and  the 
al  ility  of  the  manufacturers  of  his  country 
a  )oor  compliment  indeed. 

At.  Chairman,  the  Republican  minority  In 
tills  House,  or  I  suppose  I  should  say  the 
t\4o  minorities  in  this  House— one  being 
what  little  remains  of  that  great  party  of 
Llicoln  and  McKinley  and  the  other  the 
d\  mb,  driven,  blind  followers  of  the  "Terri- 
bl !  Teddy"— have  tried  to  play  on  the  preju- 
di  :es  of  the  new  Members  of  this  body  by 
tiling  them  that  the  appointment  of  the 
cohimlttees  were  deliberately  held  up  until 
til  e  tariff  bill  was  disposed  of,  and  have  held 
th  Is  as  a  club  over  their  heads  in  order  to 
m  ike  them  be  subservient  to  the  Committee 
ot  Ways  and  Means  and  force  them 
til  rough  fear  of  ostracism  to  vote  for  this 
bi  I  as  the  committee  wanted  it.  This  is  a 
cl  ildish  bit  of  horseplay  and  a  miserable 
aipeal  to  the  prejudice.  This  bill  was  sub- 
m  tted  to  the  Democratic  caucus,  and  there 
every  Democrat  had  a  chance  to  have  his 
sa  y  and  to  offer  his  amendment  to  the  bill. 
We  settled  our  party  differences  in  that 
caucus  and  have  come  into  this  House  and 
b«ore  the  country  with  a  united  front,  and 
trtis  seems  to  pain  our  Republican  brethren 
keenly,  for  they  know  that  every  amend- 
ment that  they  offer  will  be  met  with  a  solid 
Democratic  majority  and  sent  to  the  scrap 
hi  ap,  where  it  will  justly  repose.  As  I  said  in 
th  e  outset,  the  Democratic  Party  was  called 
in  X)  power  and  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
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ment  on  a  great  platform  of  principles 
which  they  should  and  are  going  to  carry 
out,  and  speaking  as  a  new  Member  whom 
our  Republican  friends  would  try  to  preju- 
dice, D  say  that  it  is  more  important  that 
these  I  >ledges  be  carried  out  and  the  party's 
honor  held  stainless  than  that  I  or  any 
other  I  lew  Member  ever  get  on  a  committee. 
This  u  my  answer  to  the  drowning  minori- 
ties tliat  are  grabbing  at  every  passing 
straw. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  to  this  body  a  few 
weeks  ago  with  childlike  enthusiasm  and 
conf idi  ince.  It  has  always  been  my  ambition 
since  c  hildhood  to  live  such  a  life  that  one 
day  n^  fellow  citizens  would  call  me  to 
membership  in  this  popular  branch  of  the 
greateit  lawmaking  body  in  the  world.  Out 
of  thel  r  confidence  and  partiality  they  have 
done  t  lis.  It  is  now  my  sole  purpose  here  to 
help  ei  lact  such  wise  and  just  laws  that  our 
comm<  n  country  will  by  virtue  of  these  laws 
be  a  h  Eippier  and  a  more  prosperous  coun- 
try. I  have  always  dreamed  of  a  country 
which  I  believe  this  should  be  and  will  be, 
and  th  at  is  one  in  which  the  citizenship  is 
an  educated  and  patriotic  people,  not 
swayec  by  passion  and  prejudice,  and  a 
countr  I  that  shall  know  no  East,  no  West, 
no  North,  no  South,  but  inhabited  by  a 
people  liberty  loving,  patriotic,  happy,  and 
prospe-ous,  with  its  lawmakers  having  no 
other  purpose  than  to  write  such  just  laws 
as  shal  I  in  the  years  to  come  be  of  service  to 
human  kind  yet  unborn.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  OreiER  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"Blama  America  First"  crowd  is  back,  and 
now  thjey  are  making  trade  policy.  Much  of 
yesterday's  debate  over  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment sounded  like  a  rerun  from  4  years  ago, 
when  iur  Nation  was  mired  in  a  recession. 
The  sponsor  of  the  amendment  says  it  is  time 
to  brinq  America  t>ack.  I  wonder  where  he  has 
been  fdr  the  past  4  years. 

During  that  time,  our  economy  has  t)een 
stagingfthe  greatest  new  employment  explo- 
sion in  pistory,  and  the  longest  peacetime  ex- 
pansion in  six  decades.  Manufacturing  produc- 
tivity h^s  increased  almost  4  percent  per  year, 
the  fastest  gain  since  the  early  1960's.  While 
wages  ihave  held  their  own,  unit  labor  costs 
have  fallen  significantly  when  adjusted  for  in- 
flation. Iciearly,  our  competitive  outlook  in  the 
global  iconomy  is  brighter  than  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  would  have  you  t>elieve. 

Our  trade  deficit  is  unacceptable  and,  de- 
spite tfie  Gephardt  amendment,  there  Is  much 
in  H.R.  3  that  will  help  correct  it.  But  our  task 
is  larger  than  simply  reducing  the  disparity  be- 
tween imports  and  exports.  We  must  ensure 
that  th^  opportunities  created  during  the  past 
4  year$  continue  to  expand  along  with  our 
work  firce.  The  Gephardt  amendment  is  a 
policy  of  protecting  a  retreat,  not  of  mounting 
a  charge.  I  believe  it  will  choke  opportunity, 
and  set  the  worst  possible  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Wheae  one  stands  on  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment ijeally  reflects  one's  outlook  on  our 
econorliy  and  our  people.  Yesterday,  the 
amend^ient's  sponsor  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
demon$trated  the  contrast.  After  the  gentle- 
man frt)m  Missouri  mistakenly  belittled  the 
quality  jof  American-built  cars,  the  chairman 
remind^  us  of  our  responsibility  to  lead  in  the 
wortd  aconomy.  Clearty,  the  gentlenoen  differ 
in  what  is  really  at  stake. 


The  leadership  the  chairman  spoke  of  has 
two  parts;  First,  we  must  continue  to  t)e  a 
leader  in  technology  and  innovation.  Some 
Americans  may  think  we  have  fallen  behind; 
the  rest  of  the  worid  knows  Ijetter.  According 
to  the  European-based  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  the 
United  States  leads  the  worid  in  seven  of  nine 
technical  sectors.  U.S.  innovations  in  areas 
like  biotechnology,  superconductivity  and  par- 
allel processing  will  boost  our  competitiveness 
on  their  own  merits,  and  can  only  suffer  from 
extra  baggage  like  the  Gephardt  amendment. 
The  second  part  of  our  responsibility  is  to 
lead  by  example  In  establishing  the  rules  of 
the  game,  the  trade  principles  we  wish  others 
to  follow.  Good  trade  policy  should  be  effec- 
tive in  times  of  trade  surplus  as  well  as  deficit. 
When  the  United  States  attains  a  surplus  with 
specific  trading  partners,  as  it  will,  we  will  treat 
their  enactment  of  their  own  Gephardt  amend- 
ment as  an  injurious  and  protectionist  act.  Let 
us  seek  mles  that  everyone  can  play  by  in  any 
weather. 

Regrettably,  many  have  the  impression  that 
if  our  trading  partners  would  just  eliminate  all 
their  "unfair"  trade  practices,  the  trade  deficit 
would  go  away.  In  reality,  however,  such  prac- 
tices only  generate  a  relatively  small  portion 
of  the  overall  trade  deficit.  Nearly  one-third  of 
the  total  U.S.  trade  gap  is  with  one  country, 
Japan,  which  does  indeed  have  much  room  to 
improve  access  to  its  markets.  Yet,  even  if  the 
Japarrase  were  to  completely  open  their  mar- 
kets to  United  States  products,  most  econo- 
mists believe  our  bilateral  trade  deficit  would 
fall  by  atKJut  $10  billion.  That  is  less  than  6 
percent  of  the  total  trade  gap. 

Unfortunately,  the  Gephardt  amendment  is 
not  the  only  nonsense  in  H.R.  3.  Another 
overiy  optimistic  provision  in  the  trade  bill 
would  require  the  President  to  negotiate  a 
stable  exchange  rate  for  the  dollar  against 
other  cunencies.  Pushing  the  dollar's  value 
down  is  seen  as  an  easy  way  to  correct  trade 
imbalance,  as  it  would  make  imports  more  ex- 
pensive and  U.S.  exports  cheaper  abroad. 

First,  Vne  value  of  the  dollar  is  an  elusive 
kjentity.  Second,  even  if  it  could  be  accurately 
pegged,  recent  experience  has  shown  the  in- 
ability of  governments  to  dictate  the  value  of 
their  currency.  Moreover,  the  recent  slide  of 
the  dollar  has  failed  to  have  its  intended 
effect  on  the  monthly  trade  numbers.  This  ap- 
proach is  not  one  to  rely  upon  to  reduce  a 
S170  billion  trade  deficit. 

But  the  fact  is  that  no  trade  bill  will  ever,  by 
and  of  itself,  "solve"  the  trade  deficit.  Legisla- 
tive action  is,  at  t)est,  only  a  part  of  any  even- 
tual solution.  We  can  legislate  tariffs  and  in- 
centives, but  we  can't  legislate  consumer 
taste,  marketing  skill,  or  creative  products. 

Ironically,  much  of  what  Congress  realisti- 
cally could  do  to  improve  U.S.  competitive- 
ness is  never  even  mentioned  in  the  current 
trade  bill.  Liability  insurance  and  the  federal 
paperwork  burden  are  almost  forgotten  issues 
in  Congress,  yet  they  continue  to  impose 
great  costs  on  business.  Also,  our  Govern- 
ment still  does  less  than  others  to  encourage 
capital  formation.  Real  congressional  action  In 
these  areas  would  cut  costs,  allow  job-creat- 
ing expansion,  and  truly  increase  "competi- 
tiveness." 


But  the  key  link  missing  from  our  efforts  to 
close  the  trade  gap  is  action  on  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  Our  budget  deficit  has  been  un- 
derwritten by  the  willingness  of  the  big  Japa- 
nese banks  to  purchase  Treasury  debt;  it  has 
allowed  the  government  to  live  far  t)eyond  its 
means  in  recent  years,  and  has  been  a  major 
contritKJtor  to  the  trade  deficit,  as  well.  Bal- 
ancing the  federal  budget  would  reduce  the 
need  for  Japanese  capital  and,  corresponding- 
ly, the  trade  deficit.  But,  despite  the  great  po- 
tential effect  on  the  trade  imt)alance.  Con- 
gress seems  to  have  deferred  budget  deficit 
reduction  for  another  year.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  House  2  weeks  ago  con- 
tains rosy  deficit  projections  that  even  the 
Budget  Committee  chairman  concedes  are  un- 
realistic, so  we  must  hope  the  Japanese  still 
find  Treasury  bills  to  be  an  attractive  invest- 
ment for  another  year. 

Congress  has  had  years  to  act  decisively  to 
balance  Its  own  budget,  and  has  failed.  The 
country  should  not  expect  any  more  success 
when  it  attempts  the  more  difficult  task  of  bal- 
ancing imports  and  exports. 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express 
my  concerns  over  certain  provisions  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  title  of  H.R. 
3,  the  omnibus  trade  bill  of  1 987. 

This  section  of  H.R.  3  authorizes  $980  mil- 
lion for  various  worker  readjustment  programs. 
I  believe  that  worker  readjustment  programs 
are  certainly  needed  and  must  t)e  included  as 
a  part  of  any  comprehensive  trade  measure. 

However,  I  am  concerned  that  this  legisla- 
tion may  be  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  the  States  to  efficiently  ad- 
minister worker  readjustment  training  pro- 
grams. Both  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  and  the 
director  of  the  Hawaii  Department  of  Latxx 
and  Industrial  Relations  have  written  to  let  me 
know  that  they  feel  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  provisions  of  H.R.  3  do  not  provide 
suffficient  flexibility  for  the  States. 

In  particular,  these  State  officials  are  con- 
cerned about  the  requirement  that  substate 
areas  be  designated  for  the  purpose  of  admin- 
istering worker  readjustment  funds,  as  well  as 
the  stipulatkjn  that  States  receive  funding  on 
a  quarter-to-quarter  tjasis.  They  have  suggest- 
ed that  preferable  language  could  be  adopted 
which  would  provide  maximum  flexibility  to  the 
States  for  the  administration  of  woricer  read- 
justment programs. 

In  anticipation  that  the  House  will  pass  H.R. 
3  this  week,  I  hope  that  as  the  Senate  subse- 
quently acts  on  this  measure  and  the  bill  goes 
to  conference,  we  will  be  able  to  address  the 
concerns  raised  by  State  officials. 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Cfiairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  omnibus  trade  bill. 
We  deperately  need  a  trade  bill  and  we 
almost  had  one.  If  we  had  dropped  the  bank- 
ing section  and  if  we  had  defeated  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment,  this  measure  would  have 
t>een  a  reasonable  trade  bill  that  went  a  long 
way  to  strengtfien  our  ability  to  combat  unfair 
trade  practices  and  get  our  atrocious  trade 
deficits  under  control. 

Unfortunately,  this  body  made  two  wrong 
turns  and  turned  this  trade  bill  into  a  trade 
bomb.  Bailing  out  Brazil  and  bashing  Tokyo 
may  be  great  sport  but  neither  makes  for  a 
sound  trade  policy  and  this  bill  does  both. 


We  set  out  to  tree  a  raccoon  but  we  ended 
up  with  a  polecat  in  Vne  t>ag. 

I  spoke  about  tfie  major  failings  of  the  bank- 
ing provisions  yesterday,  so  I  won't  t)elabor 
them  here.  Suffk:e  it  to  say,  that  there  is 
something  dreadfully  wrong  with  a  trade  tiill 
which  tells  our  trading  partners  that  ttiey  won't 
be  expected  to  pay  back  in  full  U.S.  loans. 
There  is  something  dreadfully  wrong  with  a 
trade  bill  that  tells  our  trade  partners  that  ttie 
U.S.  taxpayer  will  be  happy  to  pk:k  up  the  tab, 
if  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  back  the 
money  they  lX)rrow  from  U.S.  tianks. 

Those  banking  provisions  are  atrocous 
enough  In  their  own  right  to  warrant  a  no  vote 
for  this  entire  package  but  we  added  Insult  to 
ignorance  and  amended  tlie  committee  t)ill 
with  Vne  Gephardt  amendment  which  makes 
this  trade  bill  an  absolute  disaster. 

I  realize  that  the  Gephardt  amendment  is 
sexy  politically.  Telling  p)eople  what  they  want 
to  hear— that  our  trade  deficits  are  all  Japan's 
fault — and  telling  them  that  we  can  wave  a 
magic  wand  arKl  make  those  defrcits  disap- 
pear sounds  great.  But  Mr.  Chairman,  we  also 
know  that  the  worid  doesn't  work  that  way 
and  tfiere  are  no  magic  wands. 

Tf>e  Gepftardt  amendment  transfomrad  this 
measure  from  a  trade  bill  to  an  antitrade  t}ill. 
Sure  it  will  reduce  our  trade  deficit — but  not 
quite  the  way  we  want.  It  will  reduce  the  trade 
deficit  because  it  will  reduce  trade — both  im- 
ports and  epxorts — because  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  set  off  a  series  of  trade  wars  that  no 
one  will  win.  This  bill— with  the  Gepfwrdt 
amendment — is  an  open  invitation  to  trade 
wars  and  international  recession  and  the  k>ss 
of  even  more  American  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  don't  cure  a  sore  throat 
with  a  guillotine  and  you  don't  cure  trade  defi- 
cits with  trade  wars  and  foreign  bank  bailouts. 
This  bill  is  irresponsible  and  desen/es  defeat 
Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  devot- 
ed a  good  deal  of  time  talking  about  the  plight 
of  dislocated  workers  in  this  time  of  ecorromk; 
turbulence.  Today  we  are  taking  much-needed 
action. 

It  is  clearty  a  major  problem.  I  have  seen  it 
first  hand  in  my  own  district  in  central  and 
western  Illinois.  With  scores  of  plant  closings 
and  layoffs,  thousands  of  employees  have  lost 
v^at  they  conskiered  "lifetime"  jobs.  Many  of 
these  workers  have  yet  to  find  good  altenna- 
tive  employment. 

We  took  an  important  first  step  to  meet 
these  workers'  needs  with  passage  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  Illinois  has  devel- 
oped one  of  the  model  programs  under  title  III 
of  the  act  provkling  retraining  assistance  to 
workers  unemployed  as  a  result  of  economk: 
change.  In  working  through  its  community  col- 
lege network,  the  State  has  taken  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  addressing  the  problem. 

The  bill  we  are  conskJering  today  repre- 
sents furtfier  progress  by  recommendir>g  a 
funding  level  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  all 
woricers.  The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, in  a  1 986  study,  found  that  while  title  III 
of  the  JTPA  was  in  fact  helping  displaced 
workers  find  new  jobs,  no  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  were  being  served. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  statistk;  will  improve 
with  this  demonstration  in  H.R.  3  of  a  far 
greater  commitment  to  Vne  problem.  I  com- 
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mend  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  for 
taking  the  steps  that  are  needed. 

Mr.  McCANOLESS.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  3.  As  a  Representative  from  California, 
the  State  with  ttte  largest  amount  of  exports,  I 
am  interested  in  responsit)le  trade  legislation, 
but  this  bill  is  not  tfw  answer. 

International  trade  is  the  key  to  California's 
eoorwmic  progress.  The  vahje  of  goods  pass- 
ing through  our  ports  has  more  than  quadru- 
pled in  the  last  two  decades.  In  1986  this 
figure  was  more  than  $100  billion. 

One  out  of  every  10  jobs  in  California  de- 
pends on  foreign  trade.  Foreign  investment  in 
our  State  totals  more  than  $31  billion  and  em- 
ploys 280,000  CaHfomians. 

An  open  trading  system  has  brought  tre- 
merxtous  benefits  to  my  State  and  the  whole 
Nation.  I  support  Federal  legisJation  which  en- 
hances U.S.  competitiveness,  resists  protec- 
tiontsm  and  provides  the  Preskjent  with  ttie 
negotiating  flexibility  he  needs  to  fight  unfair 
trade  t>afTiers  in  a  manner  that  Is  consistent 
wflth  overall  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  would  impair  the 
Preskient's  at)ility  to  resolve  trade  disputes 
with  our  allies  through  negotiatk>ns,  and  could 
have  tfie  effect  of  dosing  markets  arxl  Inviting 
retaliatnn. 

The  best  way  to  reduce  the  U.S.  trade  defi- 
cit is  not  to  ctose  markets  but  to  expand  ex- 
ports. Export  expansHsn  depends  not  only  on 
foreign  niarket  access  txjt  also  on  better  pro- 
ductivity on  our  part,  better  marketing,  in- 
creased quality  control  and  new  strategies  to 
produce  pnce  competitiveness.  Protectionist 
trade  legisiatkKi  would  represent  a  setback  to 
all  these  goals  and  could  drive  up  prices  and 
destroy  jobs  in  America. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  we  need  to  recognize  ttie  fra- 
gility of  the  world's  trading  system  and  the 
need  to  correct  problems  through  good  faith 
negotiatk>ns  instead  of  market-closing  con- 
frontatnn. 
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Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  our  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
3  got  off  to  a  bad  start  because  we 
began  with  a  trade  bill  that  was 
wholly  unacceptable,  that  was  passed 
as  an  effort  not  to  pass  a  law  last  year, 
but  to  make  a  political  statement. 

Fortunately,  that  bad  start  was  over- 
come by  unusually  good  bipartisan 
work  under  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  chairman  of  its 
Trade  Subcommittee. 

Unfortunately,  again,  we  have  taken 
a  swing  to  the  bad  side.  We  have 
passed  a  number  of  amendments  in 
this  House  that  make  the  bill  again 
wholly  vmacceptable. 

We  could  have  foimd  a  way  to  avoid 
the  veto.  We  could  have  passed  the 
Michel  amendment  and  sent  the  bill 
on  for  better  processing.  But  instead, 
we  had  to  pass  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment, we  had  to  leave  the  Bryant 
amendment  in,  we  had  to  leave  the 
package  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 


Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  in,  and 
had  to  leave  the  Buy  America  in. 
'hose  are  the  four  most  egregious 

»rtions  of  the  bill,  each  one  of  which 
tuld  cause  a  veto. 

'hey  are  not  the  only  thing  wrong 
with  this  bill.  Certainly  the  Wolf 
aihendment  was  not  very  helpful  to 
aoy  administration,  and  we  adopted 
that  today.  But  those  four  amend- 
ments, those  four  features  that  I  men- 
tioned are  really  the  worst,  and  Gep- 
hirdt  is  the  prime  example  of  the 
worst. 

However,  with  all  of  the  assets  sup- 
porting the  Gephardt  amendment,  the 
Speaker's  very  powerful  lobbying,  the 
strengths  of  a  Presidential  campaign, 
and  the  vast  resources  of  the  treasur- 
ies of  large  unions,  that  amendment 
cojuld  only  make  a  four-vote  margin. 
In  winning  that  vote,  may  I  say  to  my 
friends  on  the  majority  side,  you  have 
lo^t,  because  clearly  you  do  not  have  a 
mfirgin  that  will  sustain  that  portion 
tlzrough  to  enactment.  So  my  col- 
leagues can  understand  why  are  not 
g<ung  to  vote  for  your  bill. 

pephardt  will  cause  retaliation  and 
mirror  legislation.  Its  author  said  yes- 
tei-day,  read  the  bill,  and  so  214  of  us 
did  and  found  it  wanting,  found  that  it 
w»s  designed  not  to  remove  imfair 
ptfictices  but  to  make  meat-axe,  10 
percent  gouges  in  the  trading  balances 
of  many  of  the  countries  we  do  busi- 
ness with. 

^he  feature  offered  by  the  gentle- 

m  from  Texas  [Mr.  Byrant]  shows 
the  quick  way  that  we  can  raise  in- 
est  rates  in  the  United  States.  Let 
scare  out  foreign  investment  so  we 
get  back  to  Jimmy  Carter's  20  per- 
it  rates.  Whoopie,  let  us  all  have 
with  high  interest, 
'he  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
aild  Urban  Affairs  has  shown  us  how 
w«  can  give  debt  and  we  can  let  the 
taxpayers  bail  out  the  big  banks.  Con- 
gmtulations.  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  we  are 
re  illy  sorry  that  did  not  get  out  of  the 
bll. 

ITou  also  leave  us  in  a  little  Council 
or  Industrial  Competitiveness  that  du- 
pl  cates  other  features  of  the  Govem- 
m  !nt.  The  taxpayers  will  be  delighted 
to  pick  up  the  extra  bill  for  that. 

And  the  Committee  on  Government 
Ot)erations  left  us  the  Buy  America 
feature,  a  great  way  to  lose  markets 
aliroad.  American  companies  believe  as 
a  result  of  that  they  will  be  retaliated 
ag  ainst  and  will  lose  their  opportunity 
to  sell  abroad. 

am  going  to  urge  Members  on  both 
si(  les  to  forget  the  bad  stuff  in  the  bill 
tenporarily.  Members  do  not  have  to 
repudiate  the  good  bipartisan  work 
that  made  up  the  basis  for  this  bill. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  still  we  may 
be  able  to  put  it  back  together  again 
aqd  the  process  move  on.  There  is 
enormous  incentive  on  both  sides  of 
tlie  aisle  for  protectionists  and  free 


tradei^  alike  to  get  a  bill  that  can  be 
enacted  auid  can  be  signed  into  law. 

Unfortunately,  what  the  House  has 
given  JUS  through  an  exercise  in  parti- 
sanshto  is  not  that  bill.  Without  the 
Miche^  amendment,  or  stated  more 
perveikely.  with  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment pn  the  bill  many  of  us  cannot 
support  it. 

I  still  believe  that  we  can  get  around 
it  suid  make  a  good  bill,  eventually.  I 
persoijally  had  to  cough,  and  spit,  and 
sputter,  and  swallow  hard  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  bill,  and  fi- 
nally jroted  "aye"  not  for  the  product 
but  fo  •  the  process. 

With  the  Gephardt,  with  the  Buy 
Ameriia,  with  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
features  and  the  Bryant  amendment, 
the  whole  package  has  become  indi- 
gestible. It  cannot  be  swallowed  either 
by  mjtself  nor  by  my  caucus,  nor  by 
any  aidministration,  mine  or  yours. 
And  for  that  reason  I  am  obliged,  with 
great  |  regret,  to  urge  throughtful 
Ts  of  this  body  who  do  not 
shoot  the  United  states  in  the 
any  other  vital  organ  to  vote 
the  bill  that  remains  for  us 


tion 
work 


so  in  the  hope  that  clearer 
111  prevail  through  the  rest  of 
;ess  and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
bill  that  all  of  us  can  vote  for 
le  President  can  sign.  I  only 
regret  I  that  partisanship  has  kept  us 
from  achieving  that  purpose  today. 
I  urge  a  vote  against  the  bill. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  QiBBONS]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
a  freeitrader.  I  have  no  apologies  for 
that.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote 
for  this  bill.  It  is  a  tough  one  to  vote 
for,  btpt  this  is  a  bicameral  organiza- 
tid  there  is  hope  that  we  can 
)ut  an  acceptable  bill  before  we 
are  at  the  end  of  all  of  this. 

As  in  most  of  our  amendments,  they 
are  overadvertised  and  oversold,  and  I 
am  not  afraid  to  face  the  world  on  any 
of  tham.  We  need  an  aye  vote.  We 
need  progress.  We  need  to  be  able  to 
work  as  a  bicameral  legislative  body. 
The  i  final  test  will  come  when  we 
tack  from  conference,  whether 
:ept  or  reject  the  work  of  the 
»ody  and  of  the  conferees. 
:e  my  colleagues,  let  us  make 
and  let  us  vote  for  this  bill. 
•LEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
if  all  time  has  expired  on  the 
other  Side? 

The  iCH AIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  has  9  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  pOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  distin- 
guisheid  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Reprei  tentatives. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
refrained  from  speaking  on  legislation 
to  the  House  until  today.  I  come  here 
today  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  this 
chamber.  I  think  the  debate  that  has 
ensued  over  the  last  3  days  reflects 
credit  upon  Members  of  both  sides. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  a  period 
of  time  in  which  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans in  11  different  cormnittees 
of  the  House  have  struggled  to  present 
a  constructive,  creative,  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  the  biggest  problem 
that  faces  our  domestic  economy,  and 
•that  is  the  trade  deficit. 

Yes,  it  is  a  tough  bill.  It  is  a  tough 
problem  that  confronts  America.  For  4 
years  the  trade  deficit  has  been  grow- 
ing. It  has  been  closing  American  fac- 
tories. It  has  been  eroding  America's 
industrial  base.  It  has  Ijeen  robbing 
America  of  jobs.  It  has  been  exporting 
jobs  and  opportunities  out  of  this 
country  to  overseas  nations.  It  has 
been  eroding  the  percentage  of  owner- 
ship of  America's  land  and  America's 
banking  facilities  and  America's  means 
of  production— taking  these  out  of  the 
hands  of  Americans  and  putting  them 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

The  future,  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing, is  obviously  a  future  that  is  de- 
scriptive of  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try, where  more  and  more  we  produce 
raw  products,  sell  them  on  foreign 
markets  to  other  countries,  which  turn 
them  into  finished  goods  and  then 
return  them  for  sale  on  American  mar- 
kets. 
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If  we  needed  any  single  incentive  to 
recognize  the  desperate  straits  of 
America's  trade,  I  think  all  we  need  to 
do  is  to  look  to  the  two  biggest  export 
commodities  out  of  the  biggest  port  of 
the  United  States— the  port  of  New 
York. 

What  are  those  two  biggest  commod- 
ities? Scrap  metal  aoid  waste  paper. 

Scrap  metal,  mostly  from  junked 
automobiles;  waste  paper,  sent  to 
other  countries  and  made  into  card- 
board boxes  and  returned  to  our 
shores  with  television  sets  and  com- 
puters and  other  commodities  for  sale 
on  the  American  marketplace. 

And  so  we  have  said,  representing 
the  American  people,  it  is  time  to  put 
a  stop  to  that.  And  this  bill  does  many 
things. 

Yes,  you  can  find  a  lot  of  things  that 
you  do  not  like  in  any  946-page  bill.  It 
is  not  a  perfect  bill.  But  I  think  on  bal- 
ance it  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  I  believe 
Members  of  the  minority,  just  as 
Members  of  the  majority,  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem.  I 
think  they  want  action.  I  think  they 
are  willing,  and  surely  they  should  be 
willing,  to  pursue  the  project  and  to 
pursue  the  process  until  we  shall  have 
produced  the  best  from  both  Houses 
and  sent  to  the  President  an  article 


that  he  can  sign  or  not  sign,  but  surely 
let  us  not  stop   halfway.   Last  year, 
with  the  aid  of  aliout  one-third  of  the 
Republican  Members,  we  passed  a  bill 
essentially  similar  to  this  one.  It  had 
more  than  enough  votes  to  have  over- 
ridden the  veto  in  the  House  if  that 
had  been  necessary. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary. 
I  hope  it  will  not  ever  become  neces- 
sary. I  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  wants  to  do  something 
about  this  desperate  problem.  This  bill 
gives  him  the  tools  that  will  help  him 
do  those  things.  This  is  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  from  11  different  committees. 
I  want  to  conunend  lx)th  on  Ixjth 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  want  to  commend 
those  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  Mr. 
RosTENKOWSKi,    and    Mr.    Gephardt, 
and  I  should  also  like  to  say  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Frenzel  that 
they  produced  contributions  that  are 
embodied  in  this  bill.  If  this  were  not, 
on  balance,  a  bill  acceptable  to  most 
Members,  if  90  percent  and  more  of  its 
provisions  were  not  broadly  acceptable 
across  the  board,  then  surely  the  mi- 
nority, given  the  option  of  writing  any 
amendment    it    wanted,    would    have 
added  more  than  three  changes.  That 
is    all    that   were    asked— only   three 
changes  from  this  946-page  document 
were     requested     in     the     minority's 
motion. 

So  we  come  with  a  bill  that  enhances 
our  capacity  to  compete  in  the  world. 
We  come  with  a  bill  that  rewrites  the 
laws  on  a  fair  basis,  creating  an  even 
playing  field  and  asking  of  other  coun- 
tries only  one  thing— that  they  treat 
American  products  the  same  way  we 
treat  their  products  on  our  markets. 
We  have  a  right  to  ask  that,  if  we  rep- 
resent the  American  people.  We  have 
the  duty  to  ask  and  to  settle  for  noth- 
ing less  than  that. 

But  beyond  that,  the  bill  enhances 
the  product  of  America's  labor.  Those 
portions  were  written  by  other  com- 
mittees of  the  House.  That  portion 
written  by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  makes  important  con- 
tributions to  dealing  with  telecom- 
munications trade  barriers,  the  foreign 
corrupt  practices,  and  with  assistance 
to  the  semiconductor  industry  so  vital 
to  our  future  as  a  nation. 

I  want  to  applaud  Chairman  Din- 
GELL  and  Mr.  Lent  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  this  bill.  Recognizing  that  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to  hinder  im- 
ports but  to  promote  our  exports,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  pro- 
duced a  well-conceived,  well-construct- 
ed export  enhancement  act  which  is 
part  and  parcel  of  this.  You  vote 
against  the  bill  and  you  vote  against 
that.  That  title  received  bipartisan  ap- 
proval. 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Fas- 
CELL  and  Mr.  Broomfield  for  their  sig- 


nificant contributions  to  this  bill,  and 
all  the  meml>ers  of  that  committee. 

Par-reaching  reforms?  Yes,  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs:  how  to  deal  with  this 
problem  of  Third  World  debt.  I  assure 
you  it  is  a  problem.  Without  coming  to 
grips  with  it,  we  would  not  be  coming 
to  grips  with  one  of  the  essential  prob- 
lems of  foreign  trade— markets  abroad 
to  buy  America's  goods. 

I  should  like  to  commend  Chairman 
St  Germain  and  Mr.  Wylie  and  other 
members  of  that  committee  for  the 
contributions  they  made. 

This  is  not  just  a  trade  bill,  it  is  a 
competitiveness  bill.  It  calls  for  impor- 
tant reforms  in  education  and  train- 
ing. 

Surely  it  is  wrong  when  Japan  with 
only  half  our  population  graduates 
half  again  more  scientists  and  engi- 
neers every  year  than  we  do.  Surely  it 
shows  where  we  have  failed  to  be  com- 
petitive when  we  have  not  been  lin- 
guistically trained:  when  Japan  has 
10,000  trained  English-speaking  trade 
representatives  in  our  country  repre- 
senting Japanese  businesses,  all  of 
them  speaking  excellent  English.  We 
have  only  about  500  in  their  country 
representing  American  firms,  and 
hardly  any  of  them  can  speak  any  Jw>- 
anese.  This  makes  us  more  competi- 
tive. Would  you  vote  against  that?  A 
vote  against  the  bill  is  a  vote  against 
that  reform. 

The  bill  also  deals  with  agricultural 
trade.  It  increases  the  agricultural 
trade  and  export  resources  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  For  that  I 
want  to  commend  Mr.  oe  la  Garza  and 
Mr.  Madigan  and  other  memtiers  of 
that  committee. 

This  bill  is  a  product  of  a  rule  which 
permitted  free  and  open  debate,  gave 
all  sides  the  opportuaiity  to  be  heard, 
and  had  nine  amendments  agreed  to. 
The  rule  provided  a  fair  and  open 
process.  This  is  a  product  of  the  House 
at  its  best. 

No,  you  may  not  like  some  of  the 
things  in  the  bill.  But  let  us  not  kill 
the  bill,  let  us  move  it  along,  let  us  get 
it  into  the  process. 

Surely  modifications  will  be  made  in 
the  other  body.  That  is  part  and 
parcel  of  this  great  legislative  process, 
but  if  you  would  deal  with  this  most 
gripping  economic  problem  that  con- 
fronts America  today,  if  you  would 
once  again  see  "made  in  the  U.S.A." 
become  a  badge  of  quality  and  value 
throughout  the  world,  and  if  you 
would  ask  of  other  coimtries  only, 
only  that  they  abandon  the  current 
protectionism  they  practice  and  that 
they  treat  American  goods  exactly  as 
we  treat  their  goods,  then  vote  for  the 
bill  because  that  is  what  it  does. 

Vote  for  the  bill  and  give  it  life,  give 
it  the  oxygen  of  further  debate,  give  it 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  the  other 
body,  there  to  be  considered,  and  give 
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the  other  body  an  opportunity  to 
make  such  amendments  and  modifica- 
tions as  it  will  and  then  give  the  con- 
ferees—and I  assure  you  conferees  will 
be  appointed  who  will  be  reasonable 
people — give  the  conferees  an  opportu- 
nity then  to  hear  one  another  out. 

If  you  are  serious  about  doing  some- 
thing about  the  trade  problem,  if  you 
are  really  serious  about  wanting  to  im- 
prove America's  competitiveness,  here 
is  your  opportunity.  This  is  a  good  bill. 
I  commend  the  Members  of  the  House, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  for 
the  quality  of  this  debate,  for  the 
quality  of  their  work  that  produces 
this  monumental  piece  of  legislation 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended,  as  modified. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  as  modified, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Beiusneon,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Conunittee.  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3)  to  enhance 
the  competitiveness  of  American  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  151,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  290,  nays 
137.  not  voting  6,  as  follows:  PorJ 


Acl  erman 

Akiika 

Ale  Kandpr 

An4erson 

Andrews 

AnI  hony 

Api  ilegate 

As|  in 

Attliu 

Bal  enger 

Barnard 

Bal>s 

Bei  nett 

Bei  tley 

Bei  ;uter 

Bel  nan 

Betill 

Bla  ;gi 

Bill  ray 

Boehlert 

Bo|gs 

Bol  Lnd 

BoierCTN) 

Bo«ior(MI> 

Bob  ker 

Boriki 

Bon  :her 

Box  ?r 

Bre  man 

Bra  Iks 

Bra  vn  (CA) 

Bro  irn  (CO) 

Bru  w 

Bry  int 

Bus  amante 

Byr  in 

Can  pbell 

Can  iin 

Car]  ler 

Can 

Cha  >man 

Cha  >pell 

Clai  te 
Cla] 
Clin  jer 
Cobe 
Coel  ho 

Coll  man  <TX) 
Coll  ns 
Con  e 
Con  'ers 
Cooi  ler 
Cou  :hlin 
Coyi  le 
Cro<  Sett 
Dan  el 
Dan  en 
DaviiCIL) 
Davl  s(MI) 
de  U  Garza 
DeP  izio 
Dell  ims 
Den  ick 
Dicki 
Dini  ell 
DIxt  n 
DoR  lelly 
Dor)  an  (ND) 
Dowily 
Dow  ley 
Durl  in 
Dwy  ;r 
Dyn  Uly 
Dys<  n 
Earl  ' 
Eckirt 

Edw  irds  (CA) 
Erne  -son 
Engl  sh 
Erdi  !ich 
Esps 
Evai  5 
Pascjll 
Pazl 
Feigian 
Pish 
Plak  ) 
Plipdo 
Plor  0 
FogletU 
Pole- 
Port 


(MI) 
(TN) 


[Roll  No.  78] 

YEAS— 290 

Prank 

Prost 

Oarcia 

Gaydos 

Gojdrnson 

Gephardt 

GibtKins 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Grant 

Gray  <IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Luken,  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  <MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 


Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (ID 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Range! 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 


Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whitten 


Archer 

Armey 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Beilensoi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Bosco 

Boulter 

Broomfieid 

Buechnei 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coleman   MO) 

Combest 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Danneme^er 

Daub 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinsor 

DioGuar<f 

Doman  « 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  ^K) 

Fawell 

Fields 

Prenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Green 

Gregg 

Gundersoli 


CA) 


Annunzio 
Badham 


EAR 


Mr. 
against. 

Mr. 
against. 

Mr. 
change(  > 
"nay.' 

Mrs. 
from  " 

Sothd 

The 
nounce<  I 

A  mo  ion 
the  tab]  e 


April  so,  1987 


April  30,  1987 
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Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolpe 

NAYS-137 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Haste  rt 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lightfoot 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Myers 


Wyden 

Yates 

Yalron 


Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Roth 

Saiki 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 
Shumway 
Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 

Young  (AK) 
Young (PL) 


NOT  VOTING— 6 


Livingston 
McKinney 


Schroeder 
Torres 


D  1540 

The  <^lerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  thjls  vote: 
Torres 


for,    with    Mr.    Livingston 
»^cKinney    for,    with   Mr.    Badham 


iTLETT  and  Mr.  McEWEN 
their   votes   from   "yea"   to 


BENTLEY  changed  her  vote 
ly"  to  "yea." 
bill  was  passed. 

result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
as above  recorded. 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


AUTHqRIZING    THE     CLERK    TO 
CORRECTONS      IN      EN- 
OF  H.R.  3,  TRADE 
INTERNATIONAL       ECO- 
NOMIC   POLICY    REFORM    ACT 


MAK13 

GR03SMENT 

AND 

no: 

OF 


U87 

Mr.  F  OSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  asK  unanimous  consent  that  in 
the  engrossment  of  the  bill  H.R.  3  the 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  make  section  redesignations  and 
structural  changes,  cross  reference 
changes,  and  such  other  technical 
changes  as  may  be  required  because  of 
the  adoption  of  amendments  to  H.R.  3. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1550 


PROTEC- 
11.  BANK- 


EXTENDING  CERTAIN 
TIONS  UNDER  TITLE 
RUPTCY  CODE 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  903)  to  extend  certain 
protections  under  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Bankruptcy 
Code,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  FISH.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodiho], 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
to  explain  his  bill. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose for  discharging  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  expediting  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  is  to  buy 
time.  In  the  last  days  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress, we  passed  temporary,  stopgap 
legislation  to  protect  the  health,  life, 
and  disability  benefits  of  retirees  of 
companies  involved  in  chapter  11 
bauikruptcy  proceedings.  That  protec- 
tion expires  May  15— little  more  than 
2  weeks  from  now.  S.  903  will  extend 
that  protection  and  preserve  the 
status  quo  for  4  more  months— until 
September  15,  1987. 

This  extension  is  necessary  to  give 
parties  in  pending  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings time  to  work  out  a  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  for  taking  care  of 
retirees'  health  needs.  I  understand 
that  management  and  retiree  repre- 
sentatives at  LTV  Corp.,  which  filed 
bankruptcy  in  July  1986.  have  been 
trying  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
payment  of  benefits  for  both  union 
and  nonunion  retirees  during  the 
pendency  of  chapter  11  proceedings. 

An  extension  is  also  necessary  to 
give  Congress  adequate  time  to  formu- 
late permanent  and  workable  legisla- 
tion. Such  legislation  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  retirees  never  again  go 
through  the  suffering  and  anxiety  ex- 
perienced by  the  retirees  of  LTV  when 
that  company  suddenly  and  unilateral- 
ly cut  off  their  health  benefits  last 
July  17. 

I  believe  LTV's  action  last  summer 
violated  the  clear  terms  of  the  Bank- 


ruptcy Code.  Section  1113  provides 
that  companies  in  chapter  11  are  pro- 
hibited from  unilaterally  terminating 
any  provision  of  a  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement.  Benefits  guaranteed  in 
a  labor  contract  may  be  terminated  or 
modified  only  by  following  the  de- 
tailed procedures  set  forth  in  section 
1113.  These  procedures  include  rene- 
gotiating with  the  union  and  obtaining 
court  permission.  Since  the  health 
benefits  of  LTV's  union  retirees  were 
set  forth  in  a  collective  bargaining, 
LTV  was  obligated  to  follow  these  pro- 
cedures before  terminating  or  modify- 
ing these  benefits. 

I  introduced  H.R.  5490  in  the  99th 
Congress  to  make  clear  that  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code,  as  it  plainly  states  in  sec- 
tion 1113(f),  governs  all  provisions  in  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement.  Retir- 
ee benefits  negotiated  in  a  labor  con- 
tract are  subject  to  the  same  protec- 
tions as  any  benefits  for  active  work- 
ers. Although  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  H.R.  5490,  the  Senate  did 
not  follow  our  lead.  Thus,  Congress 
still  faces  the  important  task  of  devel- 
oping permanent  legislation  dealing 
with  retiree  benefits  in  bankruptcy. 

A  number  of  points  should  be  kept 
in  mind  for  any  legislation  attempting 
to  solve  this  problem  through  adjust- 
ments to  the  Bankruptcy  Code.  First, 
legislation  should  reflect  the  special 
needs  of  retirees  as  creditors  of  their 
former  employer.  Unlike  other  credi- 
tors, retirees  cannot  wait  until  a  reor- 
ganization plan  has  been  confirmed  to 
receive  payment  on  their  claims  for 
health  benefits— medical  problems 
must  be  addressed  when  they  arise. 
Moreover,  in  many  cases,  retirees  will 
have  no  recourse  to  alternative  health 
insurance  because  of  high  cost  of  lack 
of  insurability.  Thus,  they  may  be 
completely  dependent  on  plans  estab- 
lished by  their  former  employers  for 
health  care.  Legislation  should  provide 
that  retirees,  where  possible,  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  health  benefits,  at 
least  at  some  level,  during  the  period 
in  which  the  company  attempts  to  re- 
organize. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
be  extremely  careful  that  legislation 
does  not  jeopardize  the  prospects  for 
reorganization  of  chapter  11  debtors. 
A  major  goal  of  U.S.  bankruptcy  law  is 
to  encourage  businesses  to  reorganize 
rather  than  to  liquidate.  Keeping  the 
debtor  in  business  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  parties  involved— sharehold- 
ers, creditors,  suppliers,  and  perhaps 
most  of  all,  employees  and  retirees.  A 
bill  that  places  too  high  a  burden  on 
the  debtor  to  pay  retiree  health  bene- 
fits may  doom  reorganization.  It  could 
deplete  so  much  of  the  estate's  cash 
and  other  assets  that  the  business 
cannot  continue.  Or  it  could  otherwise 
destroy  the  delicate  balance  among 
creditors  that  is  crucial  to  working  out 
a  plan  of  reorganization.  Such  an  out- 
come clearly  would  not  be  in  the  inter- 


ests of  retirees.  Only  If  their  former 
employer  stays  in  business  can  retir- 
ees' health  needs  be  met— at  least  at 
some  level— into  the  future. 

We  must  also  ensure  that  legislation 
does  not  mandate  that  debtors  do  the 
impossible.  Some  proposed  legislation 
would  require  companies  In  bankrupt- 
cy to  continue  to  pay  retiree  and  em- 
ployee benefits  at  the  full  prebank- 
ruptcy  level  no  matter  what  the  finan- 
cial circiunstances.  While  some  chap- 
ter 11  companies  may  be  able  to 
comply  with  such  a  law,  many  others 
will  simply  lack  the  funds.  It  can  only 
breed  disrespect  for  the  law  to  require 
the  impossible.  Further,  it  may  raise 
unrealistic  expectations  among  retir- 
ees. 

Any  legislation  proposing  permanent 
amendments  to  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
must  be  prospective  in  nature.  All 
amendments  to  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
since  its  enactment  in  1978  have  ap- 
plied only  to  bankruptcy  cases  filed 
after  the  amendments'  effective  dates. 
I  am  very  troubled  by  any  proposal 
that  would  change  the  law  and  the  re- 
lationship among  creditors  in  pending 
cases. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  real  answer 
to  the  problem  of  retiree  health  care 
may  require  solutions  outside  the 
bankruptcy  laws.  Virtually  all  propos- 
als introduced  so  far  have  been  in  the 
form  of  Bankruptcy  Code  amend- 
ments that  look  only  to  the  assets  of 
bankrupt  companies  to  pay  retiree 
health  costs.  This  approach  sells  retir- 
ees short.  Although  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  can  provide  that  retirees  get  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  relative  to 
other  creditors,  it  cannot  ensure  that 
they  receive  an  adequate  level  of 
health  care.  As  stated  above,  in  too 
many  cases,  debtors  will  simply  lack 
the  funds. 

Nonbankruptcy  solutions  could  take 
a  variety  of  forms.  For  example,  em- 
ployees could  be  required  to  prefund 
retiree  benefits.  Or  Medicare  could  be 
expanded  to  make  benefits  available  to 
early  retirees  who  suddenly  lose  pri- 
vate health  care  benefits,  such  as 
through  bankruptcy  filings. 

In  sum.  the  task  ahead  of  us  in  the 
next  few  months  is  to  find  a  way  to 
ensure  that  our  Nation's  retirees  re- 
ceive adequate  and  continuous  health 
care  without  jeopardizing  the  ability 
of  companies  in  bankruptcy  to  reorga- 
nize and  contribute  to  the  economy  of 
the  local  community  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr  Speaker,  unless  we  act  fa- 
vorabfy  upon  the  measure  before  us  today. 
May  1 5  could  t)ring  We-threatening  hardship  to 
thousands  of  retirees  in  my  district  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  other  retirees  across  the  Nation. 
On  that  day,  LTV  Corp.  and  several  other 
companies  that  have  filed  for  reorganization 
under  chapter  11  of  the  Bankmptcy  Code 
would  no  longer  t>e  required  to  provide  the 
group  life  and  health  insurance  coverage 
promised    to    retirees    during    their    worKir>g 
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years.  This  means  that  retirees  with  chronic  ill- 
nesses requiring  regular  medical  attention  will 
not  have  the  resources  to  obtain  the  care  tt>ey 
need.  Vital  medical  prescriptions  will  go  un- 
filled. Doctor  t)ills  will  go  unpaid.  Even  healthy 
retirees  will  be  plagued  by  the  fear  of  a 
severe,  long-term  illness  striking  themselves 
or  a  family  member. 

There  Is  nothing  controversial  about  the  bill 
before  us.  It  simpiy  extends  for  4  months— 
until  September  15— the  requirement  that  re- 
tiree health  arxJ  life  insurance  benefits  provid- 
ed by  companies  twfore  reorganization  be 
continued.  This  4-month  extension  will  allow 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  time  to  con- 
sider legislation  currently  perxling  in  that  com- 
mittee which  should  resolve  the  matter  perma- 
nently. 

It's  wrong  for  companies  to  use  bankruptcy 
procedures  to  abarxJon  their  retirees.  We 
must  act  today  to  insure  that  retirees— those 
most  vulnerable  to  debilitating  Illness  and 
least  able  to  withstand  severe  financial  hard- 
sfiip— will  continue  to  receive  the  benefits  they 
spent  ttieir  most  productive  years  working  for. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
foUows: 

S.  903 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 608(a)  of  Public  Law  99-591  (100  Stat. 
3341-74).  and  section  2(a)  of  Public  Law  99- 
656  (100  SUt.  3668)  are  amended  by  striking 
out  "May  15.  1987"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septemt>er  15. 
1987". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  schedule  for  the  balance 
of  the  week,  and  for  that  purpose  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  whip  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  next  consider 
H.R.  1728,  the  Defense  authorization 
bill  rule  only,  and  following  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  this  afternoon,  we  will 
conclude  the  business  for  today  and 
for  the  week. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  ask 
at  this  point,  I  would  like  for  the 
Members  to  know  also  that  it  is  antici- 
pated that  there  probably  will  be  a 


vol  e  on  that  rule  when  the  debate  on 
the  rule  is  completed. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect,. We  have  been  advised  there  will 
be  i&  request  for  a  vote  and  Meml>ers 
sh0uld  expect  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  there 
wiU  be  a  vote  on  the  rule.  That  will 
coijclude  the  business  for  today  and 
for  the  week. 

On  Friday,  tomorrow.  May  1,  the 
Hoiise  will  not  be  in  session. 

Tthe  House  will  meet  on  Monday  and 
consider  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
the  following  six  bills: 

If.R.  1941,  Fuel  Use  Act  amend- 
mefits; 

.R.   1207,  Prescription  Drug  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1987; 

Ir.  1226,  to  require  Senate  confir- 
mation of  the  FDA  Commissioner; 
.R.  921,  to  require  a  study  to  deter- 
the  appropriate  minimum  alti- 


for  aircraft  flying  over  national    ^^f  ^^^  Members;  but  any  Member 


LR.  1044,  to  establish  the  National 

ritime  Museum;  and 

iR.  28,  Expedited  Funds  Availabil- 

Vct  of  1987. 

I  Monday,  the  House  will  also  con- 
dT  H.R.    1748,   the   Department   of 

ense  authorization,  general  debate 

Monday  all  votes  or  any  votes  or- 
dered on  suspensions,  debated  on  that 
daj^  will  be  postponed  until  Tuesday, 

T^ie  House  will  meet  at  noon  on 
Tudsday  to  consider  the  recorded  votes 
on  I  those  suspensions  debated  on 
Monday,  May  4,  and  also  consider  H.R. 
1741,  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1988,  contin- 
ue (Consideration;  and  consider  H.R.  27, 
the  I  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Revitilization  Act  of 
1981  This  is  the  so-called  FSLIC  bill. 

Oh  Wednesday,  May  6,  the  House 
will;  meet  at  11  a.m.  to  consider  H.R. 
174$,  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  House  will  meet  on  Thursday, 
Mai  7,  and  Friday,  May  8,  at  11  a.m. 
"hursday  and  10  a.m.  on  Friday, 
[mediately  after  the  House  con- 
venes on  Thursday,  there  will  be  a 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
ler  Members  of  Congress.  The 
win  reconvene  for  legislative 
less  at  approximately  12  noon. 
Thursday  and  Friday  the  House 
Willi  continue  consideration  of  H.R. 
174^,  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1988. 

Mby  I  take  this  moment  to  advise  all 
Members  that  next  Friday  on  the  8th 
of  1  [ay  the  House  will  not  only  be  in 
sess  on,  but  votes  are  expected. 

Tlie  House  will  also  meet  on 
Monday,  May  11,  at  noon  and  votes 
will  be  continued  on  the  DOD  authori- 
zati  >n  bill. 

T(  I  repeat  for  emphasis,  next  Friday 
and  the  following  Monday,  May  8  and 
11  1  espectively.  the  House  will  be  in 
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session  and  votes  will  be  taken  on  the 
EKDD  a  ithorization  bill. 

I  would  hope  that  all  Members 
would  note  this.  We  will  intend  I  am 
sure  or  both  sides  through  the  whip 
organiz  Eitions  to  remind  Members  of 
that  to(  lay. 

Obviously,  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  any 
further  program  will  be  aimounced 
later. 

Mr.  lOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  allow  me  to  emphasize 
also,  as  I  understand  it,  we  will  expect 
to  com^  in  at  1 1  o'clock  on  Wednesday, 
11  o'clopk  on  Thursday,  and  10  o'clock 
on  Pridliy;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  L  DTT.  Also  with  regard  to  next 
Friday,  the  8th.  and  Monday,  the 
11th,    (^rtainly    we    will    attempt    to 


who  is  vorth  his  or  her  salt  who  does 
not  alieady  have  plans  for  next 
Friday,  they  need  help  with  their 
scheduling  secretaries;  so  while  I  think 
it  is  nice  that  we  give  the  Members  1 
week  notice  when  we  do  this  kind  of 
thing,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, sii  ice  it  has  been  on  the  tentative 
schedul ;  that  we  have  been  able  to  ac- 
quire, for  weeks  that  we  were  going  to 
have  the  DOD  coming  up  this  week 
and  nej  t  week  and  that  we  were  prob- 
ably go  ng  to  have  votes  on  Monday, 
the  llti  and  12th,  why  are  we  just 
now  telling  the  Members  that  they 
can  expect  to  be  in  here  and  have  re- 
corded 7otes  on  Friday,  the  8th,  and 
Monday  the  11th? 

Mr.  P  5LEY.  The  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman Is  that  it  was  not  decided  by 
the  leat  ership  until  this  week  and  we 
made  tl  e  announcement  as  soon  as  it 
was  decided. 

I  might  tell  the  gentleman  that  it  is 
a  practice  in  the  House  to  advise  the 
minority  and  our  own  Members  as 
soon  as  we  know  of  a  schedule  that  is 
certain,  we  will  do  that,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  advise  every  Member  on 
the  poisibility  of  a  Friday  and  a 
Monday  session.  There  will  be  some  of 
these  Fi  idays  and  Mondays  with  votes. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  is  inevi- 
table on  some  occasions. 

I  thin  c  if  we  had  announced  to  the 
House  tl  lat  it  would  have  been  a  possi- 
bility, tlie  gentleman  probably  would 
not  hav( :  been  satisfied  because  that  is 
not  a  coi  iclusive  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  IX  >TT.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  FDLEY.  We  are  now  giving  a 
conclusive  yes  for  a  Monday  session 
and  vote  s. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Let  me  say,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  leader— the  distin- 
guished leadership— for  so  far  this 
year  having  a  schedule  and  sticking  to 
it,  even  I  though  it  hurts  sometimes, 
but  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  in  the 


past.  I 


think  the  Members  can  live 


with  anything  just  as  long  as  they 


know  what  it  is  going  to  be  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible.  I  think  we  need  to 
try  to  give  Members  a  little  bit  more 
advanced  notice  than  just  1  week. 

In  case  you  all  have  lost  it,  I  do  have 
a  copy  of  the  tentative  sche(lule  which 
has  been  around  for  a  couple  months 
that  showed  we  would  probably  have 
votes  on  Friday  and  Monday.  We  will 
be  glad  to  work  with  the  gentleman  in 
trying  to  notify  Members  as  well  in  ad- 
vance as  possible  and  help  the  gentle- 
man to  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  do  not  know  what 
copy  the  gentleman  has  that  showed 
we  would  be  doing  the  DOD  bill.  We 
did  not  make  the  decision  to  do 
Monday  and  Friday  until  this  week,  as 
I  told  the  gentleman. 

I  would  have  to  advise  the  gentle- 
man and  advise  all  Members  that 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
for  example,  we  are  going  to  be  doing 
appropriations  bills.  We  might  have  to 
expect  to  work  on  Mondays  and  Fri- 
days during  that  period.  We  will  advise 
Members  as  soon  as  any  decision  is 
made,  but  the  legislative  business  of 
the  House  has  to  take  priority  over 
Members'  other  business.  I  think  the 
gentleman  knows  that. 

We  have  not  met  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays  generally  for  votes.  This  has 
been  the  exception  over  the  last  sever- 
al years  that  we  have  done  so.  This  is 
such  an  exception.  It  is  because,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  DOD  bill  is 
always  a  hard  debated  and  heavily 
amended  bill. 

I  understand  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern is  for  the  convenience  of  Mem- 
bers and  that  concern  is  shared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  We  will,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  announce  ahead  of  time 
when  we  know  what  the  schedule  is 
and  we  intend  to  consult  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  that. 

D  1600 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  help  the 
gentleman  with  that,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  highly  commendable  if  we 
did  meet  more  than  3  days  a  week.  If 
we  would  meet  on  Mondays  or  Fridays, 
I  think  that  that  would  be  fine.  But, 
for  instance,  we  know  that  appropria- 
tions are  going  to  be  coming  up  in 
June  or  July.  We  know  that  they  are 
going  to  be  out  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  We  know  what  they  are.  I 
do  not  see  why  the  Members  would 
not  be  entitled  about  the  1st  of  June 
to  be  told.  "You're  going  to  have  prob- 
ably the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
here,  HUD  here,  whatever,  and  you 
can  expect  on  certain  Fridays  that  we 
will  be  in  session." 

If  you  would  do  that  the  1st  of  June, 
I  know  that  it  would  tte  a  lot  of  help  to 
us,  and  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Rnsso]  would  appreciate 
knowing  when  he  can  go  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  will  try  to  accom- 
modate the  gentlemen  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 


man that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Russo]  is  anxious  to  see  that  we 
accommodate  the  gentlemen  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  so  we  will  try  to  do 
that.  It  is  not  a  common  thing  for  us 
to  meet  on  Monday  and  Friday  back  to 
back,  so  to  speak,  but  this  is  an  unusu- 
al and  pressing  emergency  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  to 
you  that  I  think  that  up  until  now  we 
have  had  in  fact  very  fair  scheduling.  I 
think  that  you  have  set  up  a  clear 
plan.  I  do  not  have  any  particular  ob- 
jection to  our  staying  in.  I  think  that 
it  is  appropriate  to  work  on  these  bills. 
But  I  would  hope,  looking  at  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  debate  of  a 
few  days  ago.  that  as  the  Democratic 
leadership  plans  the  appropriations 
bills  this  coming  2  months,  that  they 
would  look  at  allowing  enough  time 
during  the  day  to  get  through  those 
amendments  which  may  be  appropri- 
ate as  we  deal  with  the  appropriations 
bill  so  that  we  do  not  have— particular- 
ly Members  who  have  children  who 
are  young  and  who  are  at  home— so 
that  they  are  able  to  get  home  before 

2  in  the  morning. 

On  our  side,  we  do  feel  an  obligation 
to  offer  appropriate  amendments  and 
to  seek  to  clean  up  and  improve  appro- 
priations bills,  and  I  just  would  hope 
that  that  could  be  scheduled  over  2  or 

3  days  at  a  time  rather  than  leading  to 
2  a.m.  sessions. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  Members  to  have  some 
certainty  about  their  schedule,  but  I 
must  tell  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
before  he  leaves  the  floor  that  we 
have  a  need  on  our  side  to  know  in  ad- 
vance that  Members  are  planning  a 
number  of  amendments  and  in  fact 
suggesting  that  the  purpose  in  part  is 
to  keep  the  House  in  session  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

It  was  clearly  the  intention  the 
other  night  not  only  to  consider 
amendments  but  to  consider  them  in  a 
way  that  would  take  the  House  into 
the  late  evening,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  gentleman  to  both 
have  been  involved  in  that  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  that  movement  and  to 
complain  about  it  at  the  same  time. 

We  do  try  to  consider  amendments. 
We  will  consider  amendments.  But  it 
was  clear  the  other  night  that  the  ses- 
sion was  going  to  have  to  continue  if 
we  were  going  to  consider  amend- 
ments, and  we  were  not  advised  of  that 
at  the  time  the  schedule  was  made. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
say  in  part  at  least  that  we  in  the  ad- 
ministration deserve  a  little  bit  of  cri- 
tique, because  frankly  it  was  only  in 
the  last  few  days  of  looking  at  that 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
were  some  25  or  30  amendments. 

We  in  fact  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
pared  those  down  to  I  believe  8  record- 
ed votes  out  of  a  possible  30  or  40 
amendments  we  could  have  offered. 
We  sought  only  to  offer  what  we 
thought  were  appropriate  and  impor- 
tant amendments.  And  that  is  why. 
looking  forward  to  June  and  July,  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  fine  leadership 
that  our  new  majority  leader  and  our 
new  Speaker  have  offered  on  the 
schedule,  we  simply  wanted  to  say 
that  it  would  be  our  hope  that  we  are 
saying  in  advance  that  we  will  be  of- 
fering a  number  of  amendments. 

It  is  our  hope  that  with  that  advance 
notification  that  the  very  fine  and 
able  Democratic  leadership  could 
schedule  adequate  time  for  the  appro- 
priations bills. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  we  have  adequate 
notice,  we  will  be  glad  to  accommodate 
reasonable  consideration  of  amend- 
ments. It  is  not  our  intention  to 
remove  the  (xtnsideration  of  amend- 
ments, but  only  to  try  to  accommodate 
them  in  an  ordinary  fashion,  which  is 
what  we  need  the  cooperation  of  the 
gentleman  to  accomplish. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, MAY  6,  1987.  and  THURS- 
DAY. MAY  7,  1987 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  May  5, 
1987,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  May  6,  1987.  and  that 
when  it  adjourns  Thursday.  May  7, 
1987,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on 
Friday.  May  8.  1987. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  ON 
THURSDAY,  MAY  7,  1987,  FOR 
THE  PURPOSE  OP  RECEIVING 
FORMER  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
on  Thursday.  May  7.  1987,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  in  this  Chamber 
former  Members  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
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AOJOURNBCENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
MAY  4.  1987 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  1748.  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1988  AND  1989 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  152  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  152 
Retolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1748)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  for  military  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  All  points  of 
order  against  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (Public  Law  93-344. 
as   amended   by   Public    Law    99-177),    are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  In  lieu  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in 
the  bill  and  immediately  after  the  enacting 
clause  is  read,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
consisting  of  the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  2169. 
by  and  if  offered  by,  Representative  Aspin 
of  Wisconsin,  or  his  designee,  said  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read,  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponent  and  a  member  opposed  there- 
to, shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  amendment 


for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
sec  ion  303(a)(4)  of  the  Congressional 
Bui  Iget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (Public  Law 
93-144,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  99-177), 
clai  ise  7  of  rule  XVI  and  clause  5(a)  of  rule 
xa  I  are  hereby  waived.  Said  amendment,  if 
adcpted,  shall  then  be  considered  as  an 
oriiinal  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
Aft^r  disposition  of  said  amendment,  the 
Coiimittee  of  the  Whole  shall  rise  without 
motion,  and  no  further  amendment  to  the 
bill'  shall  be  in  order  except  as  subsequently 
determined  by  the  House. 

■fhe  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
fron  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  Is 
reoognized  for  1  hour. 

r.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
puiposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  the 
cuitomary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
mm  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta],  pending 
wmch  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  moment  I  will 
of|er  an  amendment  to  the  House  res- 
olution, but  first  I  want  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  the  amendment.  The  rule 
we*  are  considering  makes  in  order  an 
aniendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute by  chairman  Aspin  of  the  Armed 
~  ices  Committee.  This  substitute  is 
inlended  to  conform  the  authorization 
le^ls  in  H.R.  1748  with  the  House- 
passed  budget  resolution.  Subsequent 
tolthe  Rules  Committee  granting  this 
ie.  it  was  discovered  that  while  the 
lin  substitute  does  conform  to  the 
bi^dget  authority  levels  in  the  budget 
resolution,  it  is  over  the  budget  resolu- 
Uam  defense  outlay  levels. 

^t  the  request  of  Chairman  Aspin, 
an(tl  after  consultation  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
raiiking  minority  member  of  the 
Aemed  Services  Committee,  I  plan  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  rule  which 
wi^l  include  an  amendment  in  part  2  of 
tl«  rule  which  will  amend  tlie  Aspin 
simstitute  to  conform  the  outlay  levels 
assumed  by  it  with  the  budget  resolu- 
ti()n. 

I      AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DERRICK 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  and  ask  unanimous 
ccKisent  for  its  adoption. 

trhe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Unendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derrick:  On 
pa  ge  2,  line  18,  after  "H.R.  2169,"  insert:  "as 
mtdified  by  the  amendment  contained  in 
se  ;tion  2  of  this  resolution". 

3n  page  3,  after  line  8  insert:  "Sec.  2.". 

On  page  117,  line  12,  strike  out  "10  days" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "12  days". 

Dn  page  2  line  19  after  "amendment" 
in  iert  "as  so  modified". 

Dn  page  3  line  3  after  "amendment"  insert 
"a|s  so  modified". 

pn  page  3  line  5  after  "amendment"  insert 
"s^  so  modified". 

D  1610 
["he  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
t4  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
t)uth  Carolina? 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  am  trying  to 
understand    what   the    gentleman    is 
dbing  here. 
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Is  tlie  gentleman  modifying  the 
Aspin  substitute  here  on  the  floor 
during  this  rule,  or  Is  he,  in  fact,  modi- 
fying his  own  rule? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  geiitleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fr<>m  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
modifying  the  Aspin  substitute.  I  am 
modifying  the  rule  which,  upon  adop- 
tion, would  modify  the  Aspin  substi- 

ALKER.  So  we  are  making 
tive  changes  in  the  Aspin  sub- 
as  a  part  of  the  adoption  of 
;? 

•ERRICK.  They  are  really,  in 
:hnical  changes.  But  it  is  neces- 
__,  „  do  it  in  a  substantive  manner. 
Mr.  ^ALKER.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman; for  example,  is  the  gentleman 
amending  the  Aspin  substitute  in  such 
a  way  that  we  would  take  case  of  the 
waiver  [of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  wilh  regard  to  the  consideration 
of  newjentitlement  authority? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  No,  we  are  not  be- 
cause, you  see.  the  budget  authority 
waiver  j  was  given  to  the  bill  itself,  and 
there  i6  one  for  the  substitute  as  well. 
But  wa  do  not  know. 

If  I  might.  I  would  ask  that  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  the  minority  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  geatleman  yield? 

Mr.  I  WALKER.    Further    reserving 

the  right  to  object,  I  am  very  glad  to 

yield  tt>  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  piCKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 

me  try]  to  explain. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  is  a  little  confus- 


)ICKINSON.  It  is  a  little  con- 


ing. 

Mr. 
fusing] 

The  JAspin  substitute  was  asked  to  be 
made  oi  order  by  the  rule.  After  it  was 
furnished  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
printed,  it  was  learned  by  our  commit- 
tee th^t  the  budget  outlays  were  based 
on  an  lerroneous  assumption  by  OMB, 
at  least  this  is  our  explanation,  and 
that  in  order  to  meet  the  outlay  target 
Id  take  12  days,  not  10  days,  of 
payments  on  accelerated  pay- 
to  contractors.  So  in  order  to 
the  outlay  target  it  would  re- 
12-day.  not  10-day  delay,  so 
the  technical  amendment  the 
lan  is  referring  to.  I  have  no 
problem  with  it.  It  is  just  smoke  and 
mirror,  but  it  is  allowing  the  amend- 
ment, I  which  is  based  and  predicated 
)neous  information  furnished  to 
iat  we  thought  that  10  days 
I  be  adequate  and  now  learn  it  re- 
12  days.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is 
[g  deal,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
any  objection.  But  that  is  the 
explanation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  see  if  I  un- 
derst^d  what  is  going  on  here.   In 


order  to  save  money,  we  are  going  to 
delay  payment  to  contractors  by  10 
days,  and  now  we  are  going  to  extend 
that  out  to  12  days:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  No;  it  does  not 
save  a  crying  dime.  It  is  a  technical 
thing  to  get  past  a  yesj*  so  that  we  can 
delay  payment  into  the  next  fiscal 
year  so  we  can  meet  the  target  and 
avoid  the  impact  of  Gramm-Rudman. 
It  is  another  gimmick  to  get  by  the 
target  date. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Similar  to  the  fact  of 
delaying  the  pay  to  the  soldiers  last 
year? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Exactly,  another 
gimmick  to  slip  the  pay  date,  to  go 
into  another  budget,  another  fiscal 
year.  That  is  what  it  is,  pure  and 
simple. 

I  do  not  say  it  is  good.  It  is  not 
saving  anyone  money.  It  is  just  a  me- 
chanical means  of  avoiding  what  we 
should  do,  face  head  on. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Twelve  days  does  not 
make  much  more  difference  than  10,  I 
would  not  think. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Derrick]. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  152  is  a  rule  providing  for 
the  initial  consideration  of  H.R.  1748, 
the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1988-89.  The  rule 
provides  3  hours  of  general  debate, 
with  the  time  divided  equally  between 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

The  rule  waives  section  303(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  against  consideration  of 
the  bill.  Section  303(a)  prohibits 
consideration  of  budgetary  legislation 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  budget 
resolution  for  a  fiscal  year.  Since  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983 
has  not  yet  been  finally  adopted  by 
the  House  and  Senate,  any  spending 
included  in  H.R.  1748  as  introduced 
would  subject  the  bill  to  a  point  of 
order.  Therefore,  a  waiver  was  provid- 
ed to  ensure  that  the  House  will  be 
able  to  proceed  to  consideration  of  the 
committee-reported  bill  and  amend- 
ments to  that. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  con- 
sisting of  the  text  of  H.R.  2169,  if  of- 
fered by  Chairman  Aspin  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  That 
amendment  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  and  is  debatable  for  2  hours, 
with  the  time  divided  between  Chair- 
man Aspin  and  a  member  opposed  to 
the  amendment.  The  rule  waives  sec- 
tion 303(a)(4)  of  the  Budget  Act 
against  the  substitute.  Section 
303(a)(4)  prohibits  consideration  of 
new  entitlement  authority  prior  to  the 


adoption  of  a  budget  resolution  for  the 
fiscal  year.  Since  the  Aspin  substitute 
provides  new  entitlement  authority 
for  a  military  pay  raise,  the  waiver  is 
necessary  to  allow  consicleration  of  the 
substitute.  I  should  point  out  that  the 
pay  raise  included  in  the  Aspin  substi- 
tute is  consistent  with  the  budget  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  93)  adopted  by 
the  House  on  April  9. 

The  rule  waives  clause  7  of  rule  XVI, 
which  prohibits  nongermane  amend- 
ments, against  consideration  of  the 
Aspin  substitute.  This  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  substitute  is  broader  in 
nature  than  the  underlying  bill.  The 
rule  also  waives  clause  5(a)  rule  XXI, 
which  prohibits  appropriations  in  an 
authorization  bill,  against  consider- 
ation of  the  Aspin  substitute.  This 
waiver  is  necessary  because  the  Aspin 
substitute  carries  appropriations  with 
respect  to  proceeds  of  certain  military 
construction  land  sales  and  replace- 
ment and  national  defense  stockpile 
transactions. 

The  rule  provides  that  the  Aspin 
substitute  is  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment during  its  consideration.  Howev- 
er, if  the  substitute  is  adopted,  it  shall 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purposes  of  amendment. 

The  rule  provides  that,  upon  disposi- 
tion of  the  Aspin  substitute,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  shall  rise  without 
motion  and  no  further  amendments 
shall  be  considered  except  as  subse- 
quently determined  by  the  House. 
This  somewhat  unusual  procedure  is 
recommended  because  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee anticipates  reporting  a  second 
rule  on  this  bill  that  will  govern  the 
consideration  of  amendments.  This 
two-step  process  allows  the  House  to 
prcxieed  with  general  debate  on  H.R. 
1748  and  to  determine  whether  the 
committee-reported  bill  or  the  Aspin 
substitute  should  be  the  base  bill  for 
the  purposes  of  amendment,  before 
the  Rules  Committee  recommends  the 
procedure  for  consideration  of  amend- 
ments. 

As  I  am  sure  most  of  you  know,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  reported  a 
bill  which  would  provide  $306  bUlion 
in  budget  authority  for  defense  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1988.  After  the 
committee  acted,  the  House  adopted  a 
budget  resolution  which  calls  for  only 
$288.7  billion  for  defense.  Chairman 
AspiN  then  asked  the  Armed  Services 
Subcommittees  to  go  back  and  recom- 
mend ways  that  the  budget  authority 
in  the  bill  could  be  reduced  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  budget  resolution,  and 
he  largely  took  those  recommenda- 
tions in  putting  together  the  substi- 
tute he  will  offer  which  does  reach  the 
budget  resolution  target.  This  rule 
allows  the  House  to  decide,  before  be- 
ginning the  long  process  of  amending 
the  Defense  bill,  whether  it  intends  to 
stay  within  the  defense  levels  it  set  in 
the  budget. 


As  I  stated  before,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee intends  to  report  a  second  rule 
which  will  govern  the  consideration  of 
further  amendments.  To  facilitate  this 
process,  the  Rules  Committee  has  no- 
tified members  that  anyone  wishing  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1748 
should  deliver  35  copies  of  that 
amendment  to  the  Rules  Committee 
office,  H-312  in  the  Capitol,  by  6  p.m. 
on  Friday,  May  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1988- 
89  is  obviously  one  of  the  most  im[x>r- 
tant  pieces  of  legislation  the  House 
will  consider  this  year.  It  provides  au- 
thorizations for  the  full  range  of  de- 
fense activities  and  sets  policy  on  a 
wide  range  of  national  security  issues. 
The  rule  before  us  allows  us  to  begin 
considering  this  legislation  in  a  fair 
and  orderly  manner.  I  should  point 
out  that  both  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  are  in  agreement 
with  this  process  for  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Badham]. 

personal  explanation 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  Nos.  77  and  78  I  was  unavoidably 
away  from  the  Capitol  due  to  a  minor 
medical  emergency. 

Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted 
as  I  was  paired,  yes  on  the  Michel  sub- 
stitute and  no  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in 
order  a  bill,  if  passed  as  presented  to 
the  House,  that  will  do  irreparable 
harm  to  the  defenses  of  this  country. 
The  Defense  Authorization  bill  will 
almost  certainly  be  the  largest  single 
authorization  bill  of  this  session,  and 
probably  consume  the  most  floor  time. 

According  to  testimony  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  number  of  amend- 
ments on  this  bill  has  been  increasing 
in  recent  years.  On  the  fiscal  year  1984 
bill  the  House  considered  54  amend- 
ments. On  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
60  floor  amendments  were  <x>nsidered. 
On  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1986.  that 
number  doubled,  exceeding  120 
amendments.  On  the  bill  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1987,  116  amendments 
were  actually  considered  under  proce- 
dures which  established  a  time  limita- 
tion for  each  amendment.  Now,  we  are 
considering  the  bill  for  next  fiscal 
year,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  number  of  amendments  will 
drop. 

Therefore  the  Rules  Committee  is 
proposing  to  use  the  same  procedure 
this  year  that  was  used  last  year. 

There  were  two  separate  rules  used 
last  year,  and  two  are  planned  for  this 
year  as  well. 
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The  first  rule  provides  for  general 
debate  of  3  hours,  and  then  provides 
for  a  vote  on  the  Aspin  substitute 
after  an  additional  2  hours  of  debate. 
The  Aspin  substitute  makes  cuts  in 
the  committee  reported  bill  sufficient 
to  comply  with  the  House-passed 
budget  resolution. 

Then  next  weelt.  there  is  to  be  a 
second  rule  governing  the  remainder 
of  the  amendment  process. 

Any  Member  desiring  to  have  an 
amendment  on  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  apparently  is  going  to  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  deadline  set 
out  in  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  sent 
out  by  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  However,  it  is  important 
to  look  at  the  right  "Dear  Colleague" 
because  there  are  three  of  them  set- 
ting three  different  deadlines. 

The  first  one  said  that  the  deadline 
for  submitting  amendments  was  6  p.m. 
on  Thursday.  May  1.  When  it  turned 
out  that  Thursday  did  not  fall  on  May 
1,  a  second  letter  was  issued  setting  a 
deadline  for  submitting  amendments 
of  Thursday.  April  30.  Then  a  third 
"Dear  Colleague"  came  out  setting  the 
deadline  for  submitting  amendments 
to  the  Rules  Committee  at  6  p.m.  on 
Friday.  May  1.  This  apparently  is 
going  to  be  the  final  version,  and  I 
commend  it  to  those  of  you  who  wish 
to  offer  amendments  to  the  Defense 
authorization  bill.  The  final  letter  also 
requires  that  35  copies  of  each  amend- 
ment, together  with  explanatory  ma- 
terials, be  delivered  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee office,  room  H-312,  by  the 
deadline  of  6  p.m.  on  Friday.  May  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  additional 
point  I  would  like  to  note  at>out  this 
rule  before  us.  It  includes  a  waiver  of 
the  Budget  Act  prohibition  against 
consideration  of  any  measure  provid- 
ing new  entitlement  authority  for  a 
fiscal  year  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution for  that  fiscal  year. 

H.R.  1748.  as  reported,  provides  new 
entitlement  authority  by  providing  for 
a  military  pay  increase.  However,  the 
conference  report  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution has  not  yet  been  adopted. 

Hopefully,  in  the  future,  the  budget 
resolution  conference  report  will  be  in 
place  before  we  consider  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation. 

D  1620 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  rule.  I  just  have  an  objection  to 
the  bill.  I  am  hoping  these  objections 
will  be  eliminated  during  the  amend- 
ment process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walbxr].    

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  an 
awful  lot  of  talk  on  the  floor  in  recent 
weeks  at>out  the  fact  that  the  budget 
problems  relate  to  the  defense  author- 


izs  tion.  the  defense  appropriation  over 
th  >  last  several  years.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  Members  that  here  is  a  rule 
tliiit  is  going  to  bring  up  a  defense  au- 
thorization bill  that  in  fact  waives  the 
Budget  Act.  waives  the  Budget  Act  in 
two  places,  the  most  serious  of  which 
being  it  waives  the  Budget  Act  with 
rei  ;ard  to  prohibiting  consideration  of 
ne  K  entitlement  authority  prior  to  the 
ad}ption  of  the  budget  resolution.  So 
th  ;re  is  a  fairly  significant  item  here.  I 
w<  uld  suggest  a  "no"  vote  on  the  rule 
be;ause  of  the  Budget  Act  waiver.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
batk  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tim. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
qi  orum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
pcint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pr  ssent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Memt>ers. 

he  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
d^ce,  and  there  were— yeas  319,  nays 
81  not  voting  31.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  79] 


II.) 


rennan 
rooks 
amfield 
own  (CA) 
jce 
^yant 
jechner 
austamante 
ftron 
C  Ulahan 


YEAS-319 

Campbell 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Clarke 
aay 
dinger 
Coats 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courier 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Darden 
Davis  (ID 
Davis  (MI) 
de  la  Garza 
DePazio 
Dellums 
Derrick 
EJeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
DioGuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan(ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 


[SD) 

) 


T» 


Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

PLsh 

Flake 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 


Hatcher 

Hawkin.s 

Hayes  ( 

Hayes  ( 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrutckner 

Hollowa] 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones ( 

Jontz 

Kanjorsl^i 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenn^ier 

Kemp 

Kenned] 

Kennell] 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmajfer 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lagomai  sino 

Lancast^ 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  ( 

Leath( 

Lehman  )(FD 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  ( 

Levine  ( 

Lewis  ( 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Lowery 

Lowry  ( 

Lujan 

Luken.  'thomas 

MacKay 

Madigar 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  <NY) 

Martinet 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloslley 

McCurd  r 

McDadf 


IX) 


(M) 

i:a) 

CA) 


CA) 


Armey 

Ballengtr 

Bartletl 

Barton 

Bentley 

Brown  (CO) 

Bunnin  i 

Burton 

Cheney 

Coble 

Combes  I 

Craig 

Crane 

Danne4eyer 

Daub 

DeLay 

Domar 

Dreier 

Edwartfc 

Emersop 

Fawell 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gingridh 

Grand: 

Haster 

Henry 
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(CA) 
(OK) 


McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (ID 

Pri<»  (NO 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

NAYS— 83 

Herger 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Kolbe 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lightfcx>t 

Lott 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

McCandless 

McCollum 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Nielson 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 


Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stall  ings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

WhitUker 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 


Pursell 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roth 

Saiki 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Skeen 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swindall 
Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Young  (FD 
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Annunzio 

Johnson  (CT) 

Schroeder 

AuCoin 

Jones  (NO 

Skelton 

Baker 

Konnyu 

Tauke 

Bilirakis 

Lehman  (CA) 

Torrea 

Boxer 

Livingston 

Udall 

Dwyer 

Mavroules 

Waxman 

Flippo 

McHugh 

Williams 

Florio 

McKinney 

Wise 

Ford(TN) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wyden 

Gephardt 

Quillen 

Gregg 

Roybal 

D  1640 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut  for.  with  Mr. 
Baker  against. 
Mr.  Quillen  for.  with  Mr.  Tauke  against. 

Messrs.  BROWN  of  Colorado,  ED- 
WARDS of  Oklahoma,  and  PURSELL 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  RHODES  and  Mr.  DORGAN  of 
North  Dakota  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  AVIATION  STANDARDS 
ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  reintroduced  legislation 
that  will  reform  product  liability  laws 
as  they  affect  general  aviation.  This  is 
the  General  Aviation  Standards  Act  of 
1987,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsorship.  I  am  privileged 
to  have  been  joined  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mineta],  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Carr], 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Gingrich],  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Hammerschmidt],  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Denny 
Smith],  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pish],  as  well  as  over  30 
other  Members,  as  original  sponsors. 

Our  general  aviation  industry  has 
suffered  for  years  as  a  result  of  a  prod- 
uct liability  system  which  places  all  of 
the  liability  in  general  aviation  on  the 
manufacturer,  regardless  of  its  level  of 
fault.  The  current  system  also  pro- 
vides that  airplanes  manufactured 
over  30  years  ago  are  subject  to  the 
same  standards  of  liability  as  those 
manufactured  last  year.  The  result  of 
this  perverse  system  is  that  the  cost  of 
each  general  aviation  airplane  is  in- 
creased by  about  $100,000  as  a  result 
of  liability  insurance  premiums  and 
costs,  which  has  cost  manufacturers 
thousands  of  jobs  in  my  own  State  of 
Kansas  as  well  as  around  the  country. 

General  aviation  is  a  federally  regu- 
lated industry,  federally  licensed,  fed- 


erally inspected,  and  the  rules  are  fed- 
erally enforced.  The  product  liability 
issue  in  this  area  deserves  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  Federal  system  in  order  to 
save  the  industry.  The  bill  does  not 
deal  with  injured  parties  in  a  punitive 
or  unfair  way.  as  opposed  to  some 
other  bills  in  this  area,  and  aviation 
consumers  are  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  industry  could  be 
in  danger  of  being  lost.  This  is  a  very 
important  industry  to  America.  My 
bill  will  help  the  general  aviation  in- 
dustry more  than  anything  else  I  can 
think  of,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  it. 


THE  DEATH  OF  BEN  UNDER 

(Mr.  DeFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  days 
ago,  a  young  American  from  my  State, 
the  State  of  Oregon,  was  killed  in 
Nicaragua  by  mercenaries  armed  and 
funded  by  the  United  States.  His  name 
was  Ben  Linder.  He  was  working  on  a 
small  hydroelectric  project  in  north- 
em  Nicaragua.  He  knew  his  life  was  at 
risk.  He  knew  that  the  Contras  have 
consistently  attacked  schools,  medical 
clinics,  agricultural  projects,  and  every 
other  effort  by  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua to  free  themselves  from  poverty, 
illiteracy,  and  disease.  And  yet  he 
stayed  on  and  became  another  victim 
of  this  administration's  brutal  and  ille- 
gal war  in  Central  America.  How  can 
we  continue  to  condemn  international 
terrorism,  while  sending  millions  to 
our  own  terrorists  in  Central  America? 
How  can  we  claim  to  be  the  champion 
of  human  rights  in  the  world  while  we 
provide  the  guns  and  bullets  that  take 
the  lives  of  innocent  civilians  in  Nica- 
ragua? Enough  is  enough.  A  month 
ago,  this  House  voted  to  suspend  aid  to 
the  Contras.  Unfortunately,  the  other 
body  lacked  the  courage  to  do  the 
same.  We'll  be  revisiting  this  issue 
soon  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  refusing  to  provide  one  more 
p>enny  in  aid  to  the  Contras. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC.  April  29,  1987. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shdltz. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Shultz:  An  American, 
Benjamin  Linder,  was  killed  in  Nicaragua 
yesterday.  He  was  reportedly  killed  while 
unarmed  by  elements  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Contras,  which  are  armed,  trained,  funded 
and  advised  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. It  has  been  alleged  that  these  Nicara- 
guan counterrevolutionaries  specifically  tar- 
geted United  States  citizens.  If  true,  these 
facts  are  intolerable  and  require  a  strong 
and  unequivocal  response. 

The  United  States  cannot  acquiesce  in  the 
murder  of  any  American.  Still  less  can  we 
allow  a  group  armed,  trained,  and  funded  by 
the  United  States  Ciovemment  to  murder 
our  citizens  for  political  reasons.  Any  con- 


sistency in  our  anti-terrorism  policy  requires 
an  immediate  and  thorough  investigation  of 
this  killing  and  the  bringing  to  Justice  of 
Benjamin  Lander's  murderers,  preferably  in 
U.S.  courts. 

We  would  appreciate  your  assistance  in 
providing  prompt,  unclassified  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

Who  killed  Benjamin  Linder? 

Under  what  circimistances  was  Mr.  Linder 
killed? 

Under  whose  orders  did  the  killers  of  Bdr. 
Linder  act? 

Were  the  killers  of  Mr.  Linder  members  of 
a  Nicaraguan  counterrevolutionary  group 
such  as  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force? 

Were  the  killers  of  Mr.  Linder  armed, 
trained,  advised,  supplied  or  funded  by  the 
United  States  Government? 

Is  there  evidence  that  the  killers  of  Mr. 
Linder  knew  that  their  victim  was  a  United 
States  citizen? 

Is  there  evidence  that  the  killers  of  Mr. 
Linder  specifically  intended  to  kill  a  United 
States  citizen? 

What  steps  is  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment taking  to  bring  the  killers  of  Mr. 
Linder  to  Justice? 

Have  requests  been  made  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Honduras  or  Nicaragua,  or  to  the 
officers  of  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Re- 
sistance, to  apprehend  Mr.  Linder's  killers 
and  to  extradite  them  to  the  United  States 
for  trial? 

If  not,  will  such  requests  be  made? 

If  not.  why  not? 

We  view  this  matter  as  one  of  utmost  seri- 
ousness. We  look  forward  to  your  prompt 
reply. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 
Edward  J.  Markey,  George  W.  Oockett. 
Jr.,  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Les  AuCoin, 
David   E.   Bonior,   Peter   A.    E>eFazio. 
Ron  Wyden.  Members  of  Congress. 


G  1650 

WITHOUT  FREEDOM  OF  THE 
PRESS  THERE  IS  NO  FREEDOM 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  submit  to  the  House  for  the  Record 
a  remarkable  statement  that  was  deliv- 
ered this  week  to  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  the  representatives  from  all 
over  the  world  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  that  is  meeting  even  as  we 
speak  in  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

The  statement  is  a  printed  one-page 
statement  by  Mrs.  Violeta  Chamorro. 
the  current  owner  and  operator  of  the 
great  independent  newspaper.  La 
Prensa  in  Managua.  The  paper  has 
been  closed  down  by  the  Sandinista 
forces.  It  was  closed  down  in  June  of 
last  year,  I  day  after  the  Congress  ap- 
proved funding  for  the  Contras.  The 
paper  previously  was  owned  by  her 
husband,  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro.  a 
fighting  apostle  of  liberalism,  of  de- 
mocracy and  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  freedom  of  the  individual,  who 
was  assassinated  by  the  Somoza  forces 
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in  the  last  waning  days  of  ttie  Somoza 
regime  in  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  extraordinary  and 
noble  woman  exemplifies  for  all  of  us 
the  fighting  spirit  of  freedom  for  the 
individual,  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  the  church,  freedom  from  tor- 
ture, freedom  from  oppression,  that 
cannot  be  quenched. 

Although  the  paper  is  closed  down, 
she  is  spending  $6,000  a  month  of  her 
own  money  to  keep  a  staff  in  being, 
ready  to  spring  into  action  if  by  any 
reason  that  paper  is  given  back  its 
voice. 

Yet,  the  challenge  continues.  Just 
scant  minutes  ago,  the  State  Depart- 
ment informed  me  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas had  the  audacity  to  storm  La  Pren- 
sa's  offices  and  confiscate  the  very 
plates  used  to  print  the  circular  Mrs. 
Chamorro  had  distributed  to  the  IPU 
delegates. 

This  repulsive  action  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas is  disgraceful  and  offensive  to 
all  freedom-loving  people  on  this 
planet.  It  demonstrates  once  again  the 
Sandinista's  blatant  disregard  for 
human  rights.  What  are  the  delegates 
to  the  IPU  to  think? 

These  events  come  as  no  surprise  to 
Mrs.  Chamorro.  Her  determination 
time  and  again  has  proven  to  be  an  un- 
deniable force  in  a  land  torn  apart  by 
oppression  and  censorship.  Her 
strength  comes  from  her  love  of  free- 
dom and  truth,  and  her  courage  is  a 
lesson  to  us  all.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
enclosing  for  the  Record  a  translation 
of  Mrs.  Chamorro's  plea  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  IPU. 

The  letter  follows: 

(Source:  La  Preiua,  Managua,  Monday, 

April  27, 1987) 

WrrRODT  Fresdoii  op  the  Press  There  is  no 

Freedom 

Today,  306  days  alter  the  arbitrary  closing 
"on  higher  orders"  of  the  Sandinista  Gov- 
ernment. LA  PRESa  greets  the  members  of 
the  World  Interparliamentary  tJnion  and 
asks  for  the  solidarity  of  the  free  world  and 
of  the  democrats  who  are  visiting  us  in 
order  to  join  the  popular  clamor  of  the 
Nicaraguans  who  demand: 

PRZKDOM  or  THE  PRESS 

Without  freedom  of  the  press,  there  is  no 
democracy. 

Without  democracy,  there  is  no  parlia- 
ment. 

The  one  who  obstructs  the  free  expression 
of  a  people  does  not  base  his  public  manage- 
ment on  the  affirmation  of  the  majorities, 
but  on  the  violent  imposition  of  his  whim. 


oi  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Saigon  with  frightened  friends  of  ours, 
Vietnamese  citizens,  mothers,  chil- 
dien.  military  people  clinging  to  the 
si  ids  of  the  helicopters.  With  Ameri- 
ct  ns  gone,  a  curtain  of  silent  death  fell 
over  Indochina.  It  wasn't  until  the 
b<  >at  people  came  out  a  few  years  later 
tl  at  most  Americans  became  aware 
tt  at  the  Communist  death  squads 
w  ;nt  throughout  all  of  South  Vietnam 
aiid  executed  somewhere  between 
6(  ,000  and  68,000  people,  a  small 
fi^re  of  horror  and  death  when  com- 
pared to  the  2  million  that  died  in 
Cambodia:  but  the  nightmare  of  Com- 
mtunist  persecution,  the  concentration 
camps,  euphemistically  titled  reeduca- 
tion camps,  all  of  that  has  stayed  for 
tlie  last  12  years.  It  has  been  a  night- 
mare for  many  of  the  friends  we  left 
b  ihind. 

Well,  those  Americans  who  suffered 
tne  most  are  the  American  families  of 
ttte  missing-in-action  who  were  eventu- 
ally transferred  into  the  category  of 
the  presumptive  finding  of  death. 

This  coming  Tuesday  night  for  all 
n^y  colleagues  and  for  the  Members  of 
the  other  body,  I  am  sponsoring  a 
screening  of  the  film  Hsuioi  Hilton.  It 
only  opened  in  New  York  and  Los 
igeles  to  date,  but  I  will  for  the 
tembers  make  available  this  beautiful 
loving  tribute  to  our  men,  including  a 
^rmer  Member  of  this  House  who  is 
)w  in  the  other  body,  John  McCain, 
id  a  great  Senator  for  the  last  6 
years,  now  retired  to  Alabama,  Jere- 
n|iah  Denton. 

jThe  torture  that  our  prisoners  un- 
derwent was  not  seen  since  the  days  of 
the  Gestapo  in  World  War  II  or  Sta- 
lin's death  camps  in  the  Gulag  Archi- 
pelago. 

This  film  screening  will  be  in  the 
^  [umford  Room  of  the  new  James 
^[adison  Building  of  the  Library  of 
C  ongress.  It  will  start  at  5:30  Tuesday 
right.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  conflict 
V  ith  any  other  dinners  or  events  or  af- 
f  lirs  that  night.  I  would  hope  that  a 
gDOd  number  of  my  colleagues  will 
apme  out. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  that  in  a 
sbecial  order  in  about  an  hour  from 
r  ow  on  the  floor  of  this  House  Cham- 
ler. 


April  30,  1987 


April  30,  1987 
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THE  12TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
PALL  OP  SAIGON 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  Califomia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  April  30,  is  exactly  12 
years,  a  dozen  years,  since  we  all  suf- 
fered those  horrendous  sights  of 
American  helicopters  leaving  the  roof 


tivities.  The  commanding  officef  would  also 
have  authority  to  determine  which  of  these  ac- 
tivities ^ould  tie  subjected  to  the  cost  com- 
pariscnj  analysis  provided  for  under  0MB  Cir- 
cular A-76,  and  to  corxjuct  solicitations  for 
contracjis  selected  for  contracting  out. 

Ther^  have  been  a  number  of  reports  of  se- 
rious pioblems  with  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mercial activities  cost  comparison  studies 
t>eing  performed  at  defense  installations 
around!  the  country.  In  some  cases,  there 
have  b«en  reports  of  inadequate  performance 
worl(  statements  and  the  selection  of  inappro- 
priate methods  of  measuring  the  cost  of  per- 
forming such  contracts.  Some  of  these  prot)- 
lems  wpre  recently  documented  by  the  Gener- 
al Accdunting  Office,  in  its  report  to  Congress, 
"Oppo«jlunities  to  Use  More  Preferred  Prac- 
tices fof  Base  Support  Contracts." 

By  gWing  base  commarKlers  the  authority  to 
operate  these  studies  as  they  see  fit,  we  may 
not  be  leliminating  all  the  problems  in  this  pro- 
gram. We  will,  however,  be  ensuring  that 
those  cfficers  closest  to  the  activities  and  per- 
sonnel In  question  have  the  authority  to  make 
the  final  decision  on  the  issue  of  contracting 
out. 

A  te)  t  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  2250 

Be  i(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerii  a  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKCTIO  J  I.  ArrilORITY  «K  lOMMANDING  OFFI- 
(KRS  OVER  CONTRACTINC  Ol!T  FOR 
ntMMKRtlAI.  AtTIVITIES. 

(a)  Authority  of  Commanding  Oppi- 
CERS.-The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  which  direct  that  the 
commt  ending  officer  of  each  military  instal- 
lation shall  have  authority  over  all  aspects 
of  con  :racting  out  for  commercial  activities 
on  th€  military  installation.  Under  such  au- 
thorit; '.  the  commanding  officer  may— 

(1)  cetermine  which  activities  performed 
by  Government  personnel  on  the  military 
installiition  are  to  be  considered  commercial 
activities; 

(2)  decide  which  of  these  activities  shall 
be  sulxnitted  for  review  under  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-76:  and 

(3)  oonduct  solicitations  for  contracts  for 
perfoirnance  of  commercial  activities  select- 
ed forjconversion  to  contract. 

(b)  MILITARY  Instalxation  Depined.— Por 
purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term  "military  in- 
stallatiion"  means  a  base,  camp,  [>ost,  sta- 
tion, yard,  center,  or  other  activity  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary d  apartment  which  is  located  within  any 
of  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, tl  le  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or 
Guam, 


REPORM  OP  MILITARY 
CONTRACTING  OUT  PROCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
d  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
t  leman  from  Califomia  [Mr.  PanettaI 
$  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
!  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
ttoducing  legislation  to  reform  the  process 
ijnder  which  the  Department  of  Defense  han- 
()les  the  question  of  the  contracting  out  of 
Commercial  activities  at  military  installations. 
Under  my  legislation,  the  commanding  officer 
1 1  each  military  installation  would  be  given  au- 
I  tority  to  determine  which  activities  at  the  in- 
j  tallation  would  be  considered  commercial  ac- 


THE  TRADE  BILL 

Tht  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous 
ordei  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia  [Mr.  Lungren]  is  rec- 
ognij  ed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  best  efforts  of  the  House  ma- 
jority leadership  to  transform  the 
Democratic  Party  into  a  vehicle  for 
new  Ideas,  yesterday's  passage  of  the 
Gephardt  amendment  confirmed  the 
continuing  allure  within  that  organiza- 
tion )of  "that  old-time  religion."  I  had 


hoped  that  the  record  levels  of  job  cre- 
ation propelled  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's confidence  in  free  enter- 
prise had  demonstrated  to  all  the 
unique  capabilities  of  the  private 
sector  to  cope  with  economic  disloca- 
tion. But  yesterday's  vote  in  favor  of 
retaliatory  and  reactive  trade  policies 
as  well  as  rigid  quotas  that  bind  both 
foreign  governments  and  our  Presi- 
dent proved  my  hopes  forlorn.  Despite 
the  rapid  changes  in  the  world  econo- 
my, despite  the  demonstrable  futility 
of  tariffs  and  the  abundant  opportuni- 
ties for  dismantling  barriers  to  foreign 
trade  here  in  America,  the  majority 
leadership  could  not  resist  an  opportu- 
nity to  super  manage  the  international 
economy. 

Most  of  us  remember  the  lyrics  to 
the  old  spiritual  that  read,  "Give  me 
that  old-time  religion/It's  good 
enough  for  me."  Unfortunately,  the 
old-time  statist  policies  of  the  House 
leadership  will  not  prove  good  enough 
or  swift  enough  to  cope  with  shifting 
tides  in  the  world  economy.  The  mis- 
imderstanding  of  U.S.  employment 
trends  manifested  in  Mr.  Gephardt's 
speech  yesterday  bodes  particularly  ill 
in  this  context.  Although  the  televi- 
sion networks  replayed  his  contention 
that  America  currently  exports  well- 
paying  jobs,  I  still  find  it  astonishing 
that  the  House  leadership  continues 
to  ignore  documented  evidence  to  the 
contrary  supplied  by  myself,  columnist 
Warren  Brookes  of  the  Detroit  News, 
columnist  Paul  Samuelson  of  the 
Washington  Post,  the  editors  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Members  of  the  majority  who  seek 
to  preserve  traditional  smokestack  in- 
dustries at  all  costs  have  an  even 
worse  grasp  of  the  imperatives  shap- 
ing the  international  economy  of 
coming  decades.  In  a  seminal  essay  for 
Foreign  Affairs  entitled  "The 
Changed  World  Economy,"  Peter 
Drucker  addresses  precisely  this  mis- 
match between  contemporary  policy- 
making and  the  dynamics  of  interna- 
tional market  forces  that  grow  more 
tightly  interwoven  every  day.  "It  may 
be  a  long  time,"  he  writes,  "before  eco- 
nomic theorists  accept  that  there  have 
been  fundamental  changes,  and  longer 
still  before  they  adapt  their  theories 
to  account  for  them.  Above  all,  they 
will  surely  be  most  reluctant  to  accept 
that  it  is  the  world  economy  in  con- 
trol, rather  than  the  macroeconomics 
of  the  nation-state  on  which  most  eco- 
nomic theory  still  exclusively  focuses. 
Yet  this  is  the  clear  lesson  of  the  suc- 
cess stories  of  the  last  20  years— of 
Japan  and  South  Korea;  of  West  Ger- 
many; and  of  one  of  the  great  success- 
es within  the  United  States,  the  turna- 
round and  rapid  rise  of  an  industrial 
New  England,  which  only  20  years  ago 
was  widely  considered  moribund."  Ob- 
viously, Drucker's  argiunent  has  grave 
implications  for  proponents  of  protec- 


tionism. Mr.  Gephardt  and  his  allies 
presume  that  our  trading  partners 
cannot  afford  to  say  no  to  the  United 
States.  But  with  their  economies  sensi- 
tized to  worldwide  developments  in  re- 
source availability,  product  demand, 
and  labor  supply,  these  nations  may 
decide  to  do  without  the  goodwill  of 
the  United  States.  Needless  to  say, 
such  decisions  could  prove  harmful  to 
the  full  range  of  U.S.  foreign  interests, 
ranging  from  automobiles  to  security. 

Drucker  also  illustrates  the  compli- 
cations the  evolution  of  the  interna- 
tional economy  will  inject  into  the 
plaiming  and  operation  of  any  indus- 
trial policy.  Traditionally,  vigorous 
commerce  in  manufactured  products 
has  been  predicated  on  strong  com- 
modity prices.  Yet  as  food  production 
continues  to  expand  in  both  the  West 
and  in  India,  China,  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Far  East,  and  as  demsuid 
for  other  raw  materials  like  forest 
products,  minerals,  and  metals  contin- 
ues to  decline,  a  "decoupling"  has  de- 
veloped between  commodity  prices  and 
industrial  prosperity.  Commodity 
prices  have  remained  low  for  the  past 
decade  and  industrial  production  has 
continued  to  increase. 

Naturally,  this  development  has 
brought  a  quirk  into  traditional  calcu- 
lations about  trading  patterns.  As 
Drucker  observes,  "If  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  prices  of  manufactured 
goods  and  the  prices  of  nonoil  primary 
products— that  is.  foods,  forest  prod- 
ucts, metals,  and  minerals— had  been 
the  same  in  1985  as  it  had  been  in 
1973,  the  1985  trade  deficit  might  have 
been  a  full  one-third  less— $100  billion 
as  against  an  actual  $150  billion.  Even 
the  United  States  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  might  have  been  almost  one- 
third  lower,  some  $35  billion  as  against 
$50  billion.  American  farm  exports 
would  have  bought  almost  twice  as 
much.  And  industrial  exports  to  a 
major  U.S.  customer,  Latin  America, 
would  have  held;  their  near  collapse 
alone  accounts  for  a  full  one-sixth  of 
the  deterioration  in  U.S.  foreign  trade 
over  the  past  5  years.  If  primary  prod- 
uct prices  had  not  collapsed,  America's 
balance  of  payments  might  even  have 
shown  a  substantial  surplus. 

"Conversely,"  Drucker  continues, 
"Japan's  trade  surplus  with  the  world 
might  have  been  a  full  20  percent 
lower.  And  Brazil  in  the  last  few  years 
would  have  had  an  export  surplus 
almost  50  percent  higher  than  its  cur- 
rent level.  Brazil  would  then  have  had 
little  difficulty  meeting  the  interest  on 
its  foreign  debt  and  would  not  have 
had  to  endanger  its  economic  growth 
by  drastically  curtailing  imports  as  it 
did.  Altogether,  if  raw  material  prices 
in  relationship  to  manufactured  goods 
prices  had  remained  at  the  1973  or 
even  the  1979  level,  there  would  be  no 
crisis  for  most  debtor  countries,  espe- 
cially in  Latin  America." 


The  profound  effect  of  the  commod- 
ity glut  on  trade  deficits  and  the  debt 
woes  that  have  become  the  bane  of 
the  Third  World  do  not  merely  sug- 
gest the  need  for  more  thought  about 
the  definition  of  our  international 
trading  position.  They  also  indicate 
the  folly  of  blanket  requirements  on 
the  level  of  imports  and  exports.  Such 
requirements  make  little  sense  if  we 
do  not  have  a  careful  understanding  of 
the  composition  of  trade  surpluses  and 
deficits. 

Prescriptions  for  trade  policy  must 
also  take  account  of  the  increasing  dis- 
junction between  manufacturing  and 
manufacturing  employment.  As  serv- 
ice sector  industries  like  finance  and 
information  have  come  to  offer  the 
best  prospects  for  new  employment, 
the  level  of  blue-collar  employment 
has  declined.  Yet  Dmcker  rightly  em- 
phasizes that  America  has  not  even 
begun  to  "deindustrialize."  Manufac- 
turing production  has  remained  un- 
cnanged  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
economy  in  the  postwar  years.  Since 
1953,  manufacturing  production  has 
held  steady  at  about  24  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  Exports  of  U.S. 
manufactured  products  rose  by  8.3 
percent  in  1984  and  rose  again  in  1985. 
The  share  of  American  manufactured 
exports  in  the  world  market  has  risen 
from  17  percent  in  1978  to  20  percent 
in  1985.  West  Germany,  by  way  of 
comparison  held  18  percent  of  that 
total  and  Japan,  16  jjercent,  in  1985. 
As  often  as  not,  attempts  to  save 
American  industrial  jobs  through  pro- 
tectionist legislation  will  either  prove 
fruitless  in  the  wake  of  increasing 
mechanization  at  factories  or  imneces- 
sary  in  the  context  of  manufacturing 
industries  that  generally  remain 
healthy. 

Clearly,  shifting  currents  in  interna- 
tional commerce  mandate  a  reassess- 
ment of  our  goals  in  trade  policy  and 
the  best  means  of  implementing  them. 
It  makes  little  sense  to  bully  our  trad- 
ing partners  for  the  sake  of  industries 
with  poor  prospects  in  a  marketplace 
dominated  by  the  priorities  of  high 
technology  and  information  services. 
It  makes  even  worse  sense  to  neglect 
opportunities  to  use  commerce  to  fur- 
ther our  leadership  in  the  commercial 
centerpieces  of  tomorrow.  Peter 
Drucker  observes:  "West  Germany  and 
Japan  never  accepted  the  'macroeco- 
nomic  axion.'  Instead,  both  countries 
all  along  have  based  their  economic 
policies  on  the  world  economy,  have 
systematically  tried  to  exploit  its 
changes  as  opportunities. 

"Above  all,"  Drucker  stresses,  "both 
make  the  country's  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  world  economy  the  first 
priority  in  their  policies — economic, 
fiscal,  monetary,  even  social— to  which 
domestic  consideration  are  normally 
subordinated.  And  these  two  coimtries 
have    done    far    better— economically 
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and  socially— than  Britain  and  the 
United  States  these  last  30  years.  In 
fact,  their  focus  on  the  world  economy 
and  the  priority  they  give  it  may  be 
the  real  secret  of  their  success." 

Drucker  concludes:  "Prom  now  on 
any  country— but  also  any  business,  es- 
pecially a  large  one— that  wants  to 
prosper  will  have  to  accept  that  it  is 
the  world  economy  that  leads  and  that 
domestic  economic  policies  will  suc- 
ceed only  if  they  strengthen,  or  at 
least  do  not  impair,  the  country's 
international  competitive  position. 
This  may  be  the  most  important— it 
surely  is  the  most  striking— feature  of 
the  world  economy." 

In  sum.  America  does  not  need  to 
take  on  the  world  and  combat  its  trade 
partners  so  much  as  it  needs  to  exploit 
opportunities  more  swiftly  and  suc- 
cessfully than  they  do.  Protected  in- 
dustries. Mr.  Speaker,  do  not  need  to 
compete.  Uncle  Sam  does  their  com- 
peting for  them. 

Tragically.  Uncle  Sam  does  not  do  a 
very  good  job  of  it.  Statistics  compiled 
by  Professor  Gary  Hufabauer  of 
Georgetown  University's  School  of 
Foreign  Service  suggest  a  distressing 
correlation  between  increases  in  pro- 
tection for  U.S.  industries  and  the 
level  of  imports.  In  1975,  Professor 
Hufabauer  notes.  Uncle  Sam  re- 
strained about  8  percent  of  imports 
coming  into  this  country.  He  values 
imports  in  that  year  at  $99.3  billion. 
Nine  years  later,  the  percentage  of  im- 
ports affected  by  tariffs  and  other  re- 
strictions had  risen  to  21  percent.  But 
the  total  amount  of  tariffs  had  also  in- 
creased to  a  whopping  $329  billion. 
And  last  year,  which  witnessed  some 
of  the  highest  trade  deficits  in  our  his- 
tory, saw  the  protectionism  percentage 
rise  to  25  percent. 

Worst  of  all,  while  tariffs  and  quotas 
appear  to  have  little  impact  on  the 
trade  deficit,  they  have  tremendous 
consequences  for  the  pocketbooks  of 
Americans.  Writing  in  Policy  Review 
last  year,  Pete  DuPont  cited  calcula- 
tions by  economist  Michael  Munger 
that  in  1980,  the  total  cost  of  import 
restrictions  to  U.S.  consumers  stood  at 
$58.5  billion.  Economists  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  estimate  that  pro- 
tecting one  job  in  the  footwear  indus- 
try costs  our  economy  $68,000  every 
year.  One  job  in  the  steel  industry 
costs  $110,000.  And  one  position  in  the 
automobile  industry  costs  $160,000. 
Who  bears  these  costs?  Since  most  of 
the  protected  industries  produce  items 
for  daily  use  like  clothes  and  food,  it's 
usually  the  poor  and  the  middle  class 
who  must  pay  for  this  protection.  The 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  has  calcu- 
lated that  protection  for  sugar,  cloth- 
ing, and  shoe  producers  amounts  to  an 
income  tax  surcharge  of  25  percent  to 

66  percent  on  families  with  incomes  of 

$9,350.   Supposedly   designed   to   give 

hope  to  poor  and  middle-income  work- 
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er^,  tariffs  and  quotas  usually  serve  to 
ditn  their  prospects  for  economic  ad- 
vamcement. 

iThe  depth  of  the  majority  leader- 
srap's  commitment  to  mercantilist 
pqlicies  goes  well  beyond  the  use  of 
pdlicies  that  have  demonstrably  failed. 
T*  date,  the  House  has  failed  to  act  on 
a  I  host  of  alternative  policies  that 
wiuld  take  the  logical  step  of  eliminat- 
ing barriers  to  success  in  trade  that 
e*ist  here  in  America.  Real  opportuni- 
ties do  in  fact  exist  to  directly  boost 
tile  profits  of  U.S.  businesses  through 
ahiendments  of  Federal  and  State  laws 
and  regulations.  Last  year,  the  Presi- 
dent's Tort  Policy  Working  Group  re- 
ported on  a  court  system  deluged  with 
litigants.  Changes  in  judicial  philoso- 
phy have  left  U.S.  businesses  extreme- 
ly vulnerable  to  lawsuits.  In  many 
courtrooms  across  the  country,  the 
J<  umal  of  Legal  Studies  observed  last 
y«  ar.  the  notion  of  fault  has  given  way 
tc  "enterprise  liability."  This  tenet 
mEiintains  that  business  enterprises 
st  ould  be  held  responsible  for  any  in- 
juries  caused  by  products  they  intro- 
di  ice  into  commerce— even  if  the  prod- 
u(  ts  were  as  safe  as  technology  al- 
io wed  or  were  misused.  Since  business- 
raen  lack  omniscience,  enterprise  li- 
alility  gives  many  of  them  an  offer 
tt  ey  can't  refuse:  stay  out  of  the 
nfirket  or  risk  financial  ruin  in  the 
courts. 

The  Tort  Policy  Working  Group 
pointed  out  some  of  the  consequences 
o]  doctrines  like  enterprise  liability 
ai  id  joint  and  several  liability,  which 
ci  n  allow  defendants  with  insignif i- 
cint  shares  of  the  blame  to  pay  mas- 
si  .^e  percentages  of  the  award  mandat- 
e(  I  by  the  courts.  Calling  the  growth  in 
tlie  number  of  product  liability  suits 
"I  stounding,"  the  report  noted  that 
the  number  of  product  liability  cases 
filed  in  Federal  district  courts  in- 
ci  eased  from  1,579  in  1974  to  13,554  in 
If  85.  Million-dollar  verdicts  in  product 
liability  cases  soared  from  9  in  1975  to 
a  whopping  86  in  1984.  And  the  aver- 
age product  liability  award  rose  from 
$1193,000  in  1975  to  $1,850,000  in  1985. 
T^j  borrow  from  strategic  terminology, 
le  could  say  that  the  amount  of  liti- 
ition  on  the  one  hand  and  the  lar- 
;sse  of  the  awards  on  the  other  con- 
stitute a  very  tangible  and  very  credi- 
le  deterrent  to  entrepreneurship  in 

erica. 
These  judgments  have  a  very  tangi- 
ble effect  on  insurance  rates  as  well.  If 
the  value  of  awards  and  the  number  of 
c  uses  rise  sharply,  then  insurance  com- 
E  anies  can  face  a  sharp  reduction  in 
t  leir  reserves.  They  therefore  must  in- 
c  rease  premiums  and  avoid  risky  poli- 
c  es  to  compensate  for  these  losses. 
S  ince  potential  losses  appear  severe, 
t  lese  companies  must  be  severe  in 
t  neir  adoption  of  policies  and  imposi- 
t  on  of  premiums.  The  tumult  that  has 
characterized  tort  law  in  recent  dec- 
ades   has    generated    an    uncertainty 
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that  <  nly  accentuates  these  difficul- 
ties. 

Des[  ite  claims  by  some  in  the  media 
that  the  liability  insurance  crisis  is 
over,  many  American  businesses  will 
continue  to  feel  the  pressure  of  insur- 
ance lates  and  the  threat  of  lawsuits 
on  thiir  profits.  These  problems  now 
threaten  the  long-term  health  of  the 
general  aviation  industry.  The  general 
aviaticn  industry  suffers  from  stiff 
competition  from  foreign  manufactur- 
ers. US.  manufacturers  reduced  their 
produi  ;tion  of  general  aviation  aircraft 
from  17,811  planes  in  1978  to  2,033  in 
1985.  And  airplanes  produced  abroad 
represented  35  percent  of  the  total 
value  pf  such  aircraft  shipped  in  the 
American  market  during  1985— in  con- 
trast t  D  7  percent  in  1975. 

Fortign  competitors  have  a  distinct 
advan  ;age  over  American  aircraft  pro- 
ducers .  Most  foreign  companies  do  not 
face  1  ability  difficulties  at  home.  A 
recent  report  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  entitled  "A  Competitive 
Assessment  of  the  U.S.  General  Avia- 
tion ilircraft  Industry"  profiled  the 
scope  pf  such  challenges  to  U.S.  manu- 
facturers. Costs  of  product  liability  in- 
suran(  :e  to  aircraft  manufacturers,  the 
report  states,  approached  $70,000  per 
plane  delivered  in  1985.  In  contrast, 
such  nsurance  cost  these  companies 
only  12,111  in  1972.  In  some  cases,  in- 
surance costs  have  actually  exceeded 
projeqted  sales  revenues  for  new 
proje(jts.  When  this  occurs,  the  manu- 
facturiers  have  no  choice  but  to  aban- 
don their  work.  Insurance  prices  have 
already  closed  down  production  of 
singlefengine  Beech  Aircraft  Piper  air- 
craft suspended  production  of  nine 
general  aviation  aircraft  models  in 
early  |  1986.  And  Cessna  Aircraft 
stopped  production  on  all  its  piston- 
poweBed  planes  in  May  of  1986. 

While  one  caruiot  exempt  the  insur- 
ance findustry  from  responsibility  in 
this  case,  it's  clear  that  the  tort 
system  itself  must  bear  the  burden  of 


blam0  for  the  dislocation  now  felt  in 
lufacturers'  boardrooms  and  in 
>mes  of  the  workers  laid  off  by 
^nce  costs  that  make  their  labor 
irdable.  "Only  the  tort  system," 
leneral  Aviation  Manufacturers 
lation  has  observed,  "which  has 
Id  claimants  to  unbridled  largess 
held  responsible  for  this  indus- 
Sppling  trend.  It  has  caused  nu- 
merous plant  closures,  driven  unem- 
ployment in  the  domestic  industry  to 
66  percent,  and  forced  several 
manufacturers  to  self-insure  because 
of  th;  cost  and  limited  availability  of 
commercial  insurance."  But  way  of  il- 
lustn.tion,  the  Association  adds:  "U.S. 
single  engine  aircraft,  especially 
at  present  exchange  rates,  would  find 
a  reidy  market  in  Switzerland  as 
nearly  half  of  the  existing  fleet  will 
to  be  replaced  within  the  next  2 
^ears.  However,  the  present  high 
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cost  of  U.S.  product  liability  insurance 
makes  most  of  U.S.  small  aircraft  un- 
competitive." 

Fortunately,  the  administration  has 
proposed  action  to  lift  aviation  compa- 
nies and  all  businesses  out  of  the  li- 
ability swamp  that  prevents  competi- 
tive mobility.  The  administration  pro- 
poses a  return  to  a  fault-based  stand- 
ard of  liability;  the  elimination  of 
joint  and  several  liability  except  in 
cases  where  defendants  have  acted  in 
concert;  the  limitation  of  noneconomic 
damages  to  a  fair  and  reasonaljle 
amount;  provisions  for  periodic,  in- 
stead of  lump-sum,  payments  of  dam- 
ages for  future  medical  care  or  lost 
income;  the  reduction  of  awards  in 
cases  where  a  plaintiff  also  is  compen- 
sated by  other  sources,  such  as  govern- 
ment benefits;  the  reduction  of  trans- 
action costs  by  limiting  attorney's  con- 
tingent fees  to  reasonable  amounts  on 
a  sliding  scale.  The  administration's 
approach  represents  nothing  less  than 
an  all-out  assault  on  the  structural  dis- 
incentives within  our  present  liability 
system. 

As  such,  it  is  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  President's  competitive- 
ness initiative.  Recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  information,  information 
services  and  information  technology  to 
the  economy  of  the  future,  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  for  a  comprehensive 
initiative  to  train  the  employees  of  the 
future  in  the  scientific  skills  they  will 
need  to  produce  effectively  for  their 
employers,  to  give  businesses  confi- 
dence in  their  possession  of  the  intel- 
lectual property  vital  to  success  in  a 
technology-oriented  society,  and  to 
allow  American  corporations  to  work 
together  abroad  for  increased  sales. 

The  decision  of  the  House  leadership 
to  ignore  a  competitiveness  plan  tai- 
lored to  the  economy  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury demonstrates  once  and  for  all  the 
depth  of  their  commitment  to  the 
economy  of  the  past. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
appointing thing  about  the  whole 
debate  that  took  place  on  the  trade 
bill  this  past  week  was  conversations 
that  many  of  us  had  with  other  Mem- 
bers who  supported  the  Gephardt 
amendment  or  supported  the  bill  or 
voted  against  the  Michel  amendment 
in  which  they  told  us  "don't  worry, 
this  bill  will  never  become  law.  Don't 
worry,  the  Senate  will  take  care  of  it. 
Don't  worry,  the  President  will  veto 
it." 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  we  there- 
fore spent  time  drafting  a  bill  that 
many  of  its  supporters  do  not  want,  do 
not  think  will  work  and  fervently  hope 
will  never  become  law. 

Instead  of  doing  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  it  not  have  been  more  valuable 
for  us  to  work  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration  in  the  tort 
liability  area?  Let  us  see  if  we  can  un- 


shackle American  industry  at  least  to 
the  degree  that  they  are  shackled  by  a 
tort  system  that  originated  with  all 
good  intent,  serves  a  good  purpose  but 
has  gone  to  extremes  that  need  to  be 
addressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  not  have  been 
better  if  we  had  spent  this  week  deal- 
ing with  the  budget  deficit,  seriously? 
If  we  had  tried  to  cut  domestic  spend- 
ing instead  of  promising  something 
here  that  many  Members  know,  if  not 
most  Members  know  will  never  become 
law?  Creating  promises  that  will  never 
be  fulfilled  and  perhaps  raising  expec- 
tations among  some  of  our  constitu- 
ents back  home  that  will  never  be 
met? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  we  can 
do  to  become  competitive  or  even  more 
competitive  in  the  world  marketplace, 
but  this  bill  is  not  it. 

Mr.   Speaker,   the  American  people 
understand  that  they  can  be  competi- 
tive. The  American  people  understand 
that  they  can  accept  a  challenge  and 
are  willing  to  accept  a  challenge.  I  just 
happen  to  fear  that  the  bill  we  passed 
today  is  very  much  like  a  bar  to  com- 
petition  in   future   Olympics  by  our 
greatest  adversary   in   the   Olympics, 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  other  words,  we 
can  guarantee  that  we  will  get  more 
gold  medals  if  we  just  make  sure  that 
the  Soviets  stayed  home.  That  is  what 
we  are  basically  saying  with  this  legis- 
lation.  We   cannot   compete,   we   are 
afraid  of  competing;  what  we  will  do, 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  raise  trade 
barriers  that  will  stop  imports  from 
coming  in.  That  is  a  backward  way  of 
doing  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  must  look  at 
a  number  of  things.  The  fact  that  we 
cut  our  sugar  quota  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  by  80  percent  over  the  last 
several  years,  the  very  largest  source 
of  income  for  that  country.  If  they  do 
not  have  any  money  to  purchase  our 
exports,  how  is  that  going  to  help  us? 
When    we    have    various    economies 
which    have    basically    closed    in    on 
themselves   over   the   last   couple   of 
years  and  lessened  the  markets  for  our 
particular  products,  how  are  we  going 
to  help  ourselves  by  raising  our  tariffs 
and  making  it  even  more  difficult  for 
some  of  those  countries  to  sell  their 
goods  in  the  United  States? 

We  must  remember  that  if  those 
countries  are  going  to  purchase  goods 
from  us  they  have  to  be  able  to  sell 
something  of  their  own  in  order  to 
afford  those  products  from  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  is  not,  the 
major  problem  is  not  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  compete;  the  major  problem  is 
that  we  have  not  competed  as  well  as 
we  can  in  the  future  and  the  greatest 
problem  worldwide  has  been  the 
shrinking  economies  of  a  number  of 
our  trading  partners.  They  have  actu- 
ally had  smaller  levels  of  imports 
worldwide  rather  than  greater  levels 
of  imports  worldwide. 
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The  United  States  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  has  had  less  imports  over  the 
last  number  of  years  rather  than  more 
imports. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  get  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  concert,  in  agree- 
ment on  opening  the  markets  rather 
than  starting  the  protectionist  line 
that  I  am  afraid  was  begun  with  the 
bill  that  was  adopted  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  the  fond  hopes 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  the  bill  we  passed 
today  will  never  become  law  will  be 
reached,  but  it  is  an  awful  dangerous 
business  that  we  are  in,  it  is  an  awful 
dangerous  game  that  we  are  playing. 

Let  us  just  hope  that  the  first  round 
of  protectionism  did  not  start  with  the 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


IRS  REVOKES  TAX-EXEMPT 
STATUS  OF  NEPL 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  been  informed  by  IRS  Commis- 
sioner Lawrence  Gibbs  that  the  IRS 
has  revoked  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  Liberty  [NEPLl. 

This  501(c)(3)  organization— run  by 
Carl  Channell— has  been  shut  down  by 
the  IRS  because  of  its  political,  illegal, 
and  fraudulent  activities.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  the  statement  issued  by 
the  IRS  an  hour  ago: 

Effective  immediately,  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Preservation  of  Liljerty  is 
no  longer  eligible  to  receive  tax  deductible 
contributions  from  the  general  public. 
Moreover,  no  contributor  to  NEPL  is  enti- 
tled to  a  deductible  contribution  if  the  con- 
tributor: 

had  knowledge  of  the  revocation  of  the 
determination  letter,  or; 

was  aware  that  revocation  was  imminent; 

*"■ 
was,  in  part  resp>onsible  or  was  aware  of 

the  activities  or  omissions  of  the  organiza- 
tion that  brought  about  this  revocation. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  has  been  investigating 
the  activities  of  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions and  explored  the  activities  of 
Carl  Channell's  groups.  I  applaud  this 
action  by  the  IRS.  Everyone  should  be 
on  notice  that  the  Congress  and  the 
IRS  will  not  tolerate  the  use  of  tax- 
exempt  organizations  as  fronts  for  ille- 
gal or  political  programs. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  ITS  AP- 
PLICATION TO  POVERTTT  AND 
WELFARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous 
order  of   the   House,   the   gentleman 
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from  Georgia  [Mr.  Swindall]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
night I  will  continue  a  series  of  Special 
Orders  focusing  on  the  Constitution 
and  its  application  to  a  number  of  the 
problems  that  divide  us  today. 

Tonight  I  will  be  focusing  on  the 
general  problem  of  poverty  and  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  as  I  sat  in  my 
home  in  Atlanta.  GA.  I  received  a  late- 
night  phone  call  from  a  lady  whose 
voice  indicated  that  she  was  very,  very 
depressed.  In  fact,  perhaps  a  better  de- 
scription was  that  she  was  frantic. 
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It  seems,  as  I  talked  to  her.  that  her 
problems  centered  around  the  fact 
that  she  had  received  notification 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
that  her  meager  earnings,  because  of 
past  tax  bills  that  had  not  been  paid, 
would  be  attached  by  the  IRS. 

The  reason  she  was  concerned  is  she 
said  that  she  had  three  children  and 
she  had  no  idea  where  the  children's 
father  was.  though  she  did  have  an 
outstanding  child-support  order  which 
she  had  been  unable  to  enforce,  and 
that  she  had  been  plagued  by  multiple 
medical  bills,  not  only  for  herself,  but 
for  her  children. 

Her  point  was  that  as  a  result  of 
that  particular  action,  she  had  about 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
best  for  her  tf  she  simply  quit  worlung. 
She  said  that  she  had  been  told  by  a 
number  of  her  friends  that  she  could 
actually,  in  terms  of  her  benefits,  re- 
ceive more  if  she  chose  to  simply  quit 
working  than  she  would  if  she  contin- 
ued at  her  job  where  she  earned  just 
less  than  $14,000  a  year. 

As  I  talked  to  the  lady,  I  tried  to  en- 
courage her  and  tell  her  to  continue  to 
work,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause of  her  own  pride  and  the  model 
that  she  could  provide  for  her  chil- 
dren. But  I  went  back  to  the  office  the 
next  day  and  decided  I  would  just 
check  on  this  particular  lady's  prob- 
lem to  see  if  her  assertion  that  by 
quitting  work,  she  could  actually  re- 
ceive more  benefits  through  the  vari- 
ous Federal  and  State  welfare  benefits 
to  which  she  would  become  entitled. 

To  my  surprise.  I  found  that  her  as- 
sertion was  not  far  from  truth.  I  foimd 
the  set  of  tables  that  for  an  individual 
who  earns  absolutely  zero  and  has 
three  children,  as  this  particular  lady 
did  that  are  dependent  upon  her,  she 
would  automatically  be  entitled  in 
1986  to  Aid  for  Families  With  Depend- 
ent Children  in  the  total  cash  siun  of 
$5,223.  She  would  be  entitled,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  to  $2,296  in  food  stamps. 
and  on  top  of  that,  she  would  be  enti- 
tled to  $914  in  Medicaid  benefits  for 
herself  and  $446  per  child  benefits 
through  Medicaid,  totaling  $1,338. 

Additionally,  she  would  qualify  for 
$210  in  public  housing  subsidies  for  a 


tot^l  per  year  of  $2,515,  and  school 
lunfch  subsidies  in  the  amount  of  $625 
forlthe  three  children. 

r  total  standard  of  living,  then. 

Id  be  $12,001.  What  about  the  lady 

was  earning  slightly   less   than 

iOOO.  who  worked  every  day  and 

three  children? 

e  find  that  that  individual  in  1986 
lid  be  entitled  to  no  Aid  for  Fami- 
lies! ***'*^  Dependent  Children,  would 
be  entitled  to  food  stamps  totaling 
$484,  but  she  would  be  required  to  pay 
Federal  taxes  of  $1,894,  Georgia  State 
taxfcs  of  $308.  would  not  be  entitled  to 
any  Medicaid  benefits  and  would  re- 
ceive  the  same  $625  in  school  lunch 
sub  Idies  for  her  three  children. 

H;r  total  income,  then,  would  be 
$12,B63.  if  you  focus  only  on  dispos- 
abU  income.  That  does  not  take  into 
account  her  cost  of  traveling  to  and 
from  work,  nor  does  it  take  into  ac- 
coui  It  the  cost  of  daycare  or  any  of  the 
oth(  :r  expenses  attendant  with  earning 
a  li)  ing. 

M^  stark  realization  was  that  this 
ladj  's  conclusion  was,  in  effect,  cor- 
rect And  then  we  wonder  why  today 
we  1  ee  more  and  more  structural  pov- 
erty and.  in  spite  of  all  the  myriad 
proj  rams  that  we  have  established,  an 
actu  al  increase  in  poverty. 

I  suspect  to  really  understand  the 
prol^lem.  though,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
bacli  and  look  at  our  history,  just  our 
recait  history.  An  examination  of  our 
recent  history  will  find  that  the  real 
ons<t  of  the  increase  in  poverty  goes 
bacl ,  ironically,  to  F»resident  Lyndon 
B.  ,  rohnson  and  his  Great  Society. 
whi(  h  was  typified  by  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty which  he  declared. 

Tlie  stated  purpose  of  the  War  on 
Pov(  Tty  was  to  totally  eradicate  pover- 
ty I  om  the  face  of  the  United  States 
of  A  tnerica. 

Le|t  us  look  to  see  exactly  what  hap- 
pened if  you  began  to  examine  the 
perdentage  of  poverty  in  America  his- 
tori<ally,  as  well  as  under  the  Great 
Soci  ;ty  program. 

Tl  e  first  thing  that  you  will  find  is 
that  from  1969  forward,  poverty  in 
196a  stood  at  12.1  percent,  in  terms  of 
percsntage  of  the  total  population.  By 
the  lend  of  the  Carter  administration, 
it  hid  risen  to  14  percent. 

In  other  words,  during  that  period  of 
tima  in  which  we  were  engaged  in  this 
war  I  on  poverty,  poverty  actually  in- 
creased in  terms  of  a  percentage  of 
popalation. 

A  |numt>er  of  studies  also  bear  this 
out.  |Por  example.  Ohio  University  pro- 
fessors, Lowell  Galloway  and  Richard 
Vett^r,  disclosed  in  some  40  different 
regression  analyses  of  the  poverty,  un- 
employment, social  spending  data 
from  1953  to  1983— that  was  with  a  98- 
percent  correlation— that  since  1973  to 
1974,  Federal  public  aid  has  created 
more  structural  poverty  than  it  had 
redi»;ed    and    that    every    additional 
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$4,000  <  if  aid  actually  adds  one  person 
to  the  F  overty  rolls. 

They  went  on  to  conclude  that  al- 
though intuitive  humane  response  to 
rising  poverty  rates  is  to  want  to  help 
or  do  something  for  the  poor,  the  em- 
pirical Evidence  indicates  that  increas- 
ing public  expenditures  on  antipoverty 
prograntis  will  have  just  the  opposite 
effect,  leather  than  reducing  the  ob- 
served level  of  poverty,  we  will  in- 
crease i< . 

From  1973  to  1981,  for  example,  the 
cost  in  :  980  dollars  spending  on  public 
aid  per  i  :apita  shot  up  40  percent,  from 
$138  to  $227.  But  the  number  of  per- 
sons living  in  poverty  rose  from  23  to 
32  million,  the  first  such  rise  in  post- 
war histpry. 

By  contrast,  during  the  1963  to  1968 
period,  ihe  number  of  persons  living 
under  iioverty  fell  11  million,  even 
though  Federal  aid  in  per  capita  on 
1980  dollars  averaged  less  than  $60  or 
only  25  percent  of  the  constant  dollar 
level  of  L981,  and  60  percent  below  the 
threshoi  d  level. 

In  sh<irt,  the  higher  the  aid  levels 
rose,  th(  \  more  counterproductive  they 
were.  It  was  not  until  social  spending 
began  to  soar  in  the  1970's  that  two 
things  lappened  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic frowth.  One,  the  economic 
growth  slowed  dramatically  and  real 
structure  poverty  began  to  rise,  even 
in  the  f i  ice  of  soaring  social  spending. 

Intere  itingly  enough,  one  would  say, 
'Well,  il  you  really  look  at  these  data, 
all  you  conclude  is  that  poverty  in- 
creased 1  mder  the  War  on  Poverty,  but 
that  doe  s  not  necessarily  prove  that  it 
would  have  not  increased  at  even 
greater  lates  had  we  not  declared  war 
on  poverty." 

The  f s  llacy  to  that  is  that  if  you  go 
back  to  1950.  you  will  find  that  pover- 
ty as  a  t  ercentage  of  the  total  popula- 
tion stood  at  30  percent  and  had 
graduall  i  declined  for  every  year  until 
1969. 

In  othsr  words,  when  we  had  noth- 
ing but  i .  safety  net  in  effect,  we  actu- 
ally saw  poverty  decline. 

Another  analysis  of  the  same  eco- 
nomic data  shows  that  during  the 
1970's.  v'hile  elderly  poverty  steadily 
declined,  poverty  among  women  and 
children  rose  at  a  stunning  rate.  After 
falling  sharply  in  the  previous  two 
decades,  and  it  has  fallen  in  almost 
precise  iiroportion  to  a  huge  rise  in 
non-Soci  al  Security  spending. 
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For  example,  from  1978  to  1983  real 
non-Social  Security  social  spending 
rose  21  i»ercent  and  female  child  pov- 
erty ratds  rose  18  percent  while  the 
total  poverty  rate  rose  42  percent.  Pov- 
erty fell  the  fastest  in  the  1960's  when 
Federal  spending  averaged  only  6  per- 
cent of  (TOSS  national  product,  and  it 
has  risen  at  its  most  rapid  rate  since 
1978.  when  social  spending  reached  a 


peak  of  11  percent  of  gross  national 
product. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  most  dra- 
matic and  sharpest  decline  in  the  pov- 
erty statistics  occurred  in  1984  when 
in  1  single  year  they  dropped  more  so 
than  in  any  year  in  16  years  back  to 
1968. 

What  happened?  The  economy  re- 
covery is  what  happened.  We  saw  that 
GNP  grew  by  6.8  percent,  inflation 
began  to  drop,  and  in  fact  those  who 
were  below  poverty  began  to  work 
their  way  out  of  poverty. 

One  thing  that  is  conclusive  about 
the  statistics  that  we  examined  is  this: 
One  thing  is  that  inflation  hurts  most 
those  who  are  poor,  and  the  only 
luiown  cure  for  poverty  is  economic 
growth. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  think 
is  important,  and  that  point  is  that 
there  has  only  t>een  one  real  victim  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  Unfortunately,  it 
v/as  not  poverty;  rather,  it  was  the 
very  poor  for  whom  it  was  designed 
supposedly  to  help.  What  we  have 
done  is  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves  a  very  funda- 
mental question,  and  that  is:  Can  we 
continue  to  justify  our  policies  based 
on  the  fact  that  we  intend  well  in 
those  policies? 

I  would  contend  that  when  the  re- 
sults of  those  policies  are  as  cata- 
strophic as  they  now  are  conclusively 
demonstrated  to  be,  we  really  have  no 
choice  but  to  reexamine  them.  The 
question  is:  What  do  we  replace  the 
system  with?  I  would  suggest  that  a 
good  starting  point  in  deciding  what 
we  replace  it  with  is  our  Constitution. 
If  we  look  at  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  we  will  find 
that  it  wisely  keeps  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment away  from  the  responsibility 
of  providing  the  types  of  social  pro- 
grams that  we  have  gradually  in- 
creased to  the  point  that  we  are  now 
literally  choking  America  to  death. 

I  suspect  that  the  reason  that  the 
Constitution  understood  that  was  that 
they  understood  once  again  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  the  only 
Government  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  or 
ought  not  to  assume  all  of  the  respon- 
sibilities in  this  country.  It  recognized 
that  there  are  individuals,  there  are 
families,  there  are  churches,  there  are 
synagogues,  and  there  are  private  as- 
sociations that  also  have  governments 
that  have  established  responsibility.  It 
also    understood    that    these    govern- 
ments are  more  efficient  and  more  ef- 
fective in  addressing  poverty  than  is 
the  Federal  government.  And  more  im- 
portantly, when  we  allow  these  gov- 
ernments   rather    than    the    Federal 
Government  to  address  the  needs  of 
the  poor,  we  find  that  something  very 
vital  occurs,  and  that  is.  rather  than 
simply    meeting   the    physical    needs, 
there  is  also  the  opportunity  to  meet 
the  spiritual  needs. 


I  was  surprised  earlier  this  year  in 
the  100th  Congress  when,  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  we  were  considering  the 
latest  effort  by  this  Congress  to  ad- 
dress one  level  of  poverty,  and  that  is 
the  poverty  that  is  apparent  among 
the  homeless.  In  the  various  testimo- 
nies presented,  one  in  particular 
jumped  out  at  me.  It  was  the  testimo- 
ny of  Lt.  Col.  Ernest  A.  Miller,  director 
of  national  public  affairs  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  As  he  testified  before  the 
subcommittee,  he  made  the  following 
statement  with  respect  to  what  he  an- 
ticipated to  be  an  argument  regarding 
the  churches  and  the  churches'  prob- 
lems with  accepting  Federal  aid  in 
light  of  the  so-called  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state.  His  com- 
ment was,  and  I  quote:  "No  self-re- 
specting and  responsible  church  group 
would  wish  to  advance  its  religious  ob- 
jectives with  government  funds,  most 
especially  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  poor 
and  homeless." 

The  tragedy  of  that  testimony  is 
that  as  the  Federal  Government  takes 
over  more  and  more  and  more  of  the 
responsibility,  it  begins  to  necessarily 
squeeze  out  the  rightful  place  of  fami- 
lies, individuals,  churches,  synagogues, 
and  private  associations  in  not  only 
meeting  the  physical  needs  of  those 
who  are  impoverished  but  also  in 
meeting  the  spiritual  needs. 

I  think  it  is  fairly  evident  that  if  you 
really  talk  to  someone  who  is  cyclical- 
ly trapped  in  poverty,  it  quickly  be- 
comes evident  that  it  is  more  than  an 
economic  problem.  The  problems  are 
diverse,  but  at  the  heart  of  the  matter 
is  typically  a  spiritual  problem.  I  sus- 
pect that  is  why  the  Foimding  Fathers 
wisely  said,  "let's  not  get  the  Federal 
Government  involved.  Rather,  let's  let 
other  governments  that  are  better  ca- 
pable of  addressing  the  problem,  as 
well  as  governments  that  can  rightful- 
ly engage  in  the  spiritual  guidance  and 
counseling  that  is  absolutely  critical  if 
you  are  to  address  the  heart  of  the 
problem,  handle  the  matter." 

The  other  thing  is  that  I  think  the 
Founding  Fathers,  even  without  the 
benefit  of  the  statistics  that  now  con- 
clusively demonstrate  that  the  more 
we  spend,  the  more  we  encourage  pov- 
erty, understood  another  principle, 
and  that  was  that  when  you  begin  this 
whole  process  of  getting  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  mode  of  handing 
out  dollars  through  programs  or 
vouchers,  or  whatever,  inevitably  what 
you  are  doing  is  encouraging  an  activi- 
ty because  you  sut>sidize  it. 

Let  me  give  an  example  that  I  think 
is  right  at  home  in  the  sense  that  we 
just  passed  a  new  tax  reform  bill.  In 
that  tax  reform  bil  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  which  indus- 
tries, if  any,  and  which  activities,  if 
any.  the  Federal  Government  wanted 
to  encourage.  How  did  we  go  about, 
through  a  Tax  Code  in  the  past  and  in 


this  Tax  Code,  encouraging  certain  ac- 
tivities? We  subsidized  them. 

We  subsidized  them  by  giving  them 
various  tax  credits  or  various  tax  de- 
ductions, saying,  "we  want  you  to  get 
engaged  in  this  particular  activity." 
For  example,  one  of  the  answers  to 
the  housing  dilemma  was  that  we 
would  encourage  people  in  the  private 
sector  to  go  out  and  build  public  hous- 
ing. We  did  that  through  tax  incen- 
tives. 

Why,  then,  were  we  surprised,  as  we 
wrote  the  Tax  Code  that  subsidized 
these  activities,  that  the  activities 
were  not  only  encouraged  by  they  in- 
creased greatly?  If  that  argument 
makes  sense— and  we  can  look  at  the 
practical  application  and  the  results  as 
it  relates  to  the  Tax  Code— why  are  we 
surprised  when  we  find  that  as  we  en- 
courage—that is,  subsidize— poverty, 
we  end  up  in  the  final  analysis  increas- 
ing it?  Why  are  we  surprised  that  if  we 
pay  various  benefits  to  mothers  with 
children  where  the  husband  is  not 
present  in  the  home,  we  end  up  with 
more  mothers  with  children  where  the 
hiisband  is  not  present  in  the  home? 

Why  are  we  surprised  that  as  we 
make  the  primary  method  available  to 
a  teenage  female  to  increase  income 
by  having  a  child,  we  see  an  incredible 
spurt  in  the  number  of  female  teen- 
ages  who  are  now  having  children  out 
of  wedlock? 

The  point  is  that  just  as  we  sut)sidize 
certain  activities  by  giving  tax  credits 
and  tax  incentives,  we  also  subsidize 
other  activities  by  saying,  "we  will 
make  cash  payment  if  you  in  fact  do 
certain  things."  We  do  not  say  we  are 
encouraging  it,  but  the  result  is  none- 
theless the  same. 

Going  back  to  my  particular  con- 
stituent's problem,  she  understood,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  did  not  want 
to  become  a  part  of  the  welfare 
system,  that  in  the  final  analysis  it 
made  logical  sense  for  her  to  quit 
work.  I  do  not  know  if  she  quit  work 
or  not,  but  my  guess  is  that  that  par- 
ticular young  lady's  problem  is  really 
very,  very  typical  of  the  problems  of 
many,  many  individuals  who  are  now. 
unfortunately,  permanently  on  our 
welfare  rolls. 

D  1750 

It  is  one  thing  to  point  out  the  prob- 
lem, it  is  another  thing  to  point  out 
the  solution.  As  I  suggested,  the  Con- 
stitution at  least  frames  the  issue  in 
terms  of  whose  responsibility. 

But  the  real  question  I  think  today 
is,  how  do  we  go  about  implementing  a 
meaningful  and  effective  method  of 
addressing  poverty,  if  it  is  not  the 
method  that  we  are  now  using? 

As  I  was  personally  exploring  that, 
the  first  thought  that  occurred  to  me 
was,  L.B.J.  was  very  effective  in  bring- 
ing about  this  Great  Society,  primarily 
because  he  was  a  man  of  vision.  Histo- 
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ry  now  proves  that  unfortunately  it 
was  the  wrong  vision,  but  he  was  none- 
theless a  man  of  great  vision,  and  as 
he  painted  that  vision  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  they  were  eager  to  follow 
his  leadership,  and  in  fact  we  did 
follow  his  leadership. 

I  would  suggest  that  what  we  ought 
to  do  today  as  we  see  the  results  of 
that  leadership  is  offer  a  new  vision.  I 
think  the  American  people  are  certain- 
ly eager  to  see  that  new  vision.  In  fact, 
a  Los  Angeles  Times  survey  indicated 
that  the  American  people  understand 
what  we  are  doing.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  found  that  on  the  one  hand 
Americans  have  an  enormous  sympa- 
thy for  the  poor  and  their  plight,  and 
on  the  other  hand  no  confidence  in 
the  Government's  ability  to  help. 

What  is  surprising  is  that  the  poor 
share  that  view.  Nearly  60  percent  of 
those  polled  agreed  that  welfare  bene- 
fits encourage  people  to  stay  poor,  and 
43  percent  of  the  poor  people  felt  the 
same  way,  compared  with  only  31  per- 
cent who  disagreed. 

By  2  to  1  the  poor  agreed,  along  with 
the  rest,  that  welfare  often  encourages 
husbands  to  avoid  family  responsibil- 
ities, and  by  nearly  3  to  1  the  poor  and 
the  poor  young  women  often  have 
babies  so  they  can  collect  welfare. 

The  American  people  are  ready  for  a 
vision.  Let  me  share  with  you  a  vision. 
I  wish  I  could  claim  credit  for  it.  but  I 
cannot.  An  individual  who  lives  out- 
side of  Atlanta  several  years  ago 
moved  into  one  of  the  areas  that  is 
perhaps  the  most  impoverished  in  the 
metropolitan  Atlanta  area  because  he 
had  a  genuine  desire  in  his  heart  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  As 
he  was  there,  it  occurred  to  him  that  a 
starting  point  might  well  be  to  create 
a  concept  that  would  allow  the  chil- 
dren in  the  neighborhood  to  receive 
toys  around  Christmas  time,  so  he  ba- 
sically put  together  a  toys  for  tots 
campaign.  The  concept  behind  his  toys 
for  tots  campaign  is  that  he  would  go 
to  the  surrounding  churches  and  syna- 
gogues and  ask  ihem  if  they  would 
make  contributions  to  him  for  food, 
clothing  and  toys.  Then  he  gathered 
all  the  food,  clothing  and  toys  togeth- 
er, in  a  great  big  room  and  he  invited 
all  the  parents  and  children  in  the 
neighborhood  to  a  Christmas  party.  At 
the  Christmas  party  when  it  came 
time  to  exchange  gifts,  each  of  the 
children  was  presented  with  the  food, 
clothing,  and  the  toys  that  had  been 
gathered. 

This  individual  just  as  he  was  about 
to  explode  with  the  joy  that  he  felt 
from  giving  and  having  made  this  pos- 
sible noticed  something  that  less  sensi- 
tive people  may  never  have  noticed, 
and  that  is  he  saw  in  a  comer  of  the 
room  a  number  of  parents  who  while 
they  were  certainly  happy  that  their 
children  were  able  to  be  the  benefici- 
aries of  the  magnanimous  gesture, 
they  were  equally  distressed  by   the 


fad  that  they  were  not  able  to  be  the 

benefactors. 
Hi  essence,  what  this  individual  saw 

was  that  these  dads  and  moms  were 

being  stripped  of  their  dignity  before 

hisivery  eyes. 

His  intentions  no  one  could  criticize, 
buD  the  results  he  was  sensitive 
enqugh  to  see. 

Sb  he  asked  himself,  how  can  I 
achieve  the  same  positives  without  the 
neiitives?  Then  it  occurred  to  him.  He 
noticed  that  in  this  same  area  in 
whfch  he  lived  that  there  were  a 
number  of  individuals  who  were  cer- 
tainly unemployed,  but  they  possessed 
incredible  talents.  Some  were  plumb- 
ers. Some  were  carpenters.  Some 
reaDy  had  no  basic  ability  really  than 
the  ability  to  work  with  their  hands. 
Some  could  sew.  Some  could  knit. 
Sonle  could  just  clean.  So  what  he  did 
was  he  took  all  those  individuals  who 
haa  kids  and  he  began  to  do  a  survey, 
justl  asking  what  they  could  do  with 
the  resources  that  they  had  available 
to  them.  As  he  compiled  the  list,  he 
also  looked  aroimd  the  same  neighbor- 
hool  and  he  found,  not  surprisingly, 
thai  there  were  a  lot  of  needs  in  the 
neighborhood.  Some  folks  needed 
pluiibing.  Some  folks  needed  carpen- 
try Work  done  and  others  just  needed 
some  clothes  knitted.  Others  needed 
basic  cleaning. 

So  what  he  did,  he  went  to  those  in- 
divi(  luals  and  he  said,  "I've  got  an  idea. 
I  do  I't  have  any  money,  but  I  do  have 
an  i  lea  that  I  think  you  might  be  ex- 
cite(  1  about.  Why  don't  you  go  across 
the  neighborhood,  since  you  know 
how  to  paint,  and  paint  your  neigh- 
bor'; i  front  porch  and  in  the  process 
you  will  earn  some  vouchers.  Now. 
the]  are  not  vouchers  that  represent 
money,  but  they  are  vouchers  that  you 
can  redeem  at  the  neighborhood  store 
thad  I  am  creating." 

Tl  en  he  went  on  down  the  line  until 
he  liad  matched  every  need  with  the 
ability  of  the  individuals  in  the  com- 
mur  ity  to  meet  those  needs. 

Tl  en  Christmas  rolled  around  and 
he  iivited  the  same  parents  and  the 
sami  t  kids,  went  to  the  same  churches 
and  synagogues  and  gathered  the 
samii  types  of  clothes,  food  and  toys 
and  they  had  the  same  type  of  party, 
with!  one  major  difference. 

This  time  when  it  came  time  to  hand 
out  the  gifts,  whether  they  be  food  or 
or  clothes,  it  was  the  parents  who 
able  to  give  those  gifts  to  their 
In  that  moment  that  individual 
he  satisfaction  of  his  vision, 
think    that    vision    represents    a 
mod  ;1  for  us.  First  of  all.  it  is  a  model 
in  tifat  it  demonstrates  that  you  can 
creativity,  not  necessarily  with 
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toys 
were 
kids, 
saw 
I 


with 


dollsrs.  but  with  creativity  find  solu- 
tion; to  local  problems,  and  that  is 
what  federalism  is  all  about.  That  is 
what  our  Founding  Fathers  were  talk- 
ing ( ibout  in  the  Constitution.  It  was 
not    just   a   dociunent  of   ideas.   Our 


Foundi 
ideas 
was  to 
dress  t 
they  ar 
ized  in 
away,  1 

The 
vision 
could  a 
the  pn 
man  w 
stood  t 
that  wi 
neighb 
many  o 
mensio 

Certa 


ig    Fathers    understood    that 

.ve  consequences.  Their  idea 

low  local  commimities  to  ad- 

leir  own  problems.  Chances  are 
better  at  it  than  folks  central- 

a  government  somewhere  far 

Le  in  Washington,  DC. 

her  idea  that  came  from  that 
as   the  whole   idea   that   he 

lo  meet  some  spiritual  needs  in 

ess.  In  fact,  that  is  what  this 
He  was  a  minister.  He  under- 

at  there  was  something  deeper 

causing  the  problem  in  his 

hood  and  he  was  able  to  meet 

those  needs  in  a  spiritual  di- 


ly  today  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ndt  only  is  incapable  of  it,  they 
expressly  state  they  cannot  do  that. 
This  gentleman  from  the  Salvation 


Army  a 
religio 
that. 
The 
vision 


litted  that  no  self-respecting 
organization  would  dare  do 


!xt  thing  that  he  offers  in  his 

a  fundamental  understanding 
that  incfividuals  do  want  to  help  them- 
selves, i  .11  they  need  is  the  opportuni- 
ty, but  ^hey  cannot  and  probably  will 

advantage  of  that  opportuni- 
they  are  surrounded  by  a 
system  t^at  is  saying  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. 
In  so  nany  ways  we  have  regressed 
I  terms  of  the  model  that  this  Nation 
once  of]  ered  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
starved  or  a  vision,  because  we  flipped 
inside  ojt  on  what  our  fundamental 
tenets  a^d  principles  are. 

give  you  an  example.  Today, 
inadvertantly,  our  policies  say  to  the 
America  1  people,  "Don't  take  care  of 
your  parents."  I  had  a  lady  not  too 

call  me  on  the  phone,  really 


long  age 


distressed,    quite    different    from    the 


distress 


seems 
ment, 


Then 
that  we 


courages 
say  we 
surprisec . 


that   I   heard   in   the   other 


lady's  voice.  She  said  that  she  and  her 
husband  were  distressed  because  they 
were  livng  a  fairly  comfortable  life- 
style anl  all  of  that  was  going  to  be 
challeng  sd  soon  or  threatened  soon  by 
the  fact  that  their  mother  was  going 
to  be  rel  iring  and  they  were  scared  to 
death  thpt  they  might  have  to  pick  up 
the  tab. 

They  irere  saying.  "What  is  it  that 
the  Fedjral  Government,  you,  what 
can  you  do  to  make  certain  that  I 
don't  gel  saddled  with  this  responsibil- 
ity?" 

Is  it  nc  t  interesting  how  far  we  have 
moved  from  the  model  that  the  first 
place  yo  i  turn  is  to  your  family,  and 
now  sudienly  the  first  place  we  turn 
tq  be  to  the  Federal  Govem- 
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Again  if  you  look  at  the  fact 
lave  created  a  model  that  en- 
or  subsidizes  exactly  what  we 
not  want,  we  should  not  be 
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As  I  look  at  my  Constitution,  your 
Constitution,  our  Constitution,  an- 
other thought  occurs  to  me.  We  have 
been  remiss  once  again  as  we  have 
reached  out  to  assume  responsibilities 
that  are  not  rightfully,  lawfully,  and 
constitutionally  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's. We  have  been  remiss  in  doing 
what  the  Constitution  says  we  ought 
to  do.  and  that  is  administering  jus- 
tice. 

How  in  the  various  examples  that  I 
have  given  have  we  been  remiss?  Well, 
let  us  go  back  to  the  lady  who  called 
me  who  had  three  children  who  knew 
that  her  husband  was  responsible  for 
their  child  support,  who  had  a  decree 
that  mandated  that  he  pay  it,  but  she 
could  not  do  anything  about  it.  What 
we  ought  to  be  doing  at  the  Federal 
level  is.  rather  than  creating  more 
policies  that  encourage  giveaway  pro- 
grams, spending  more  money  at  the 
Justice  Department  making  absolutely 
certain  that  if  a  father  in  this  country 
has  any  type  of  obligation  to  his  chil- 
dren, if  he  will  not  honor  it  morally, 
then  the  Justice  Department  ought  to 
make  certain  through  a  uniform  recip- 
rocal chUd  support  act  that  already 
exists  that  he  does. 

The  problem  is,  like  so  many  of  our 
programs  within  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, we  have  great  ideas,  but  we  are 
not  willing  to  spend  the  money  to  en- 
force those  ideas,  to  implement  those 
ideas.  Why  do  you  think  that  is?  I 
think  that  it  Is  because  we  are  spend- 
ing more  and  more  money  in  areas 
that  the  Constitution  never  delegated 
the  responsibility  to  begin  with. 

In  closing,  we  know  that  we  have  a 
very  major  problem  before  us  today 
when  it  comes  to  poverty  and  the  cy- 
clical nature  of  it,  a  problem  so  great 
that  Bill  Moyers,  President  Lyndon 
Johnson's  press  secretary,  was  led  to 
do  a  documentary  wherein  he  admit- 
ted that  the  Johnson  approach  was 
flawed,  and  said,  in  essence,  "We  have 
a  crisis  on  our  hands." 

If  we  are  going  to  struggle  meaning- 
fully with  that  crisis,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  some  radical  thinking.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  radical  thought  than 
looking  at  the  Constitution  and  then 
applying  it,  because  I  suspect  that  in 
the  wisdom  of  that  document  is  the 
starting  point,  the  seed,  of  the  new 
vision  that  I  have  just  described. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  surprised  that  today 
passed,  a  busy  day  on  the  trade  bill, 
without  any  mention  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  today's  historical  date.  After 
the  Second  World  War  there  were 
speeches  on  this  House  Chamber  floor 
that  today  really  marked  the  end  of 
the  European  part  of  the  Second 
World  War.  because  although  the 
cease-fire  was  to  come  a  few  days  later 
with  the  formal  ending  of  the  war.  fit- 
tingly on  Harry  Truman's  birthday. 
May  8,  today  was  the  day  that  Adolf 
Hitler    turned    himself    over    to    the 


Mephistophelian  evil  that  he  had  com- 
mitted most  of  his  life  to  and  threw 
his  mortal  coil  back  to  God  by  shoot- 
ing himself  with  a  German  Luger  in 
the  face.  So  April  30  had  sin  historical 
ring  for  this  Chamber  for  many,  many 
years  after  the  Second  World  War. 

But  then  on  April  30,  1975,  barely  2 
years  and  a  month  after  the  last  load 
of  our  prisoners  had  returned  form 
the  hellish  existence  in  Wallow  Prison, 
called  good  naturedly  by  our  suffering 
POW's    the    Hanoi    Hilton— "Wallow" 
being  the  translation  literally  of  "hell- 
hole"—2  years  and  1  month  after  the 
great  sacrifice  of  those  men— one  of 
them  an  Army  major  named  Thomp- 
son, was  1  week  short  of  9  horrible 
years  as  a  captive;  Ed  Alvarez,  who 
just   completed   an   excellent   assign- 
ment of  many  years  as  the  No.  2  man 
at  our  veterans'  agency,  the  VA,  had 
been  a  prisoner  for  8'/2  years;  many 
men  6,  7,  8  years— after  all  of  that  suf- 
fering. 2  years  and  1  month  later  we 
saw  those  ghastly  scenes  of  helicopters 
lifting  off  the  roof  of  the  U.S.  Embas- 
sy in  Saigon,  helicopters  landing  in 
the  water,  being  ditched  next  to  our 
aircraft  carriers  and  our  ships  of  the 
7th  Fleet  at  sea.  and  America  experi- 
enced the  nightmare,  just  as  our  Bi- 
centennial period  was  to  begin,  of  our 
tragic  total  pullout  from  all  of  South- 
east Asia,  even  temporarily  from  our 
friendship  and  association  with  what 
would  have  been  the  fourth  domino, 
Thailand.  We  were  gone,  and  that  si- 
lence of  death  that  Douglas  Pike  had 
written  about  so  eloquently  fell  across 
Indochina. 

Douglas  Pike  had  predicted  that  the 
liberal  intelligentsia  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  would  call  the  period 
peace,  but  he  said  that  it  would  be  a 
typical  peace  of  communism,  a  peace 
of  death,  and  the  death  squads  would 
start  to  roam  the  countryside.  First 
they  would  have  to  disarm  the  Army 
of  Vietnam  forces,  the  Vietnamese  ma- 
rines, the  Vietnamese  naval  forces,  so 
they  put  on  that  Commimist  benign 
face— Stalin  had  done  this  many 
times— we  still  see  Communist  leaders 
do  it  around  the  world— they  said,  "All 
is  forgiven:  turn  in  your  weapons." 

After  they  had  collected  the  millions 
of  M-16  rifles  and  older  weapons  of  de- 
fense going  all  the  way  back  to  the 
French  period  right  after  World  War 
II,  when  they  had  disarmed  the  popu- 
lation, then  the  roundup  squads  began 
to  appear. 

Just  as  we  have  seen  in  the  excellent 
film  called  Shoah  about  the  agony  of 
all  those  people  who  died  in  Hitler's 
concentration  camps,  these  Commu- 
nist roundup  squads  would  come  by 
with  their  lies  and  say.  "We  need  you 
to  come  down  to  a  headquarters  build- 
ing for  2  days  of  briefing.  Bring  your 
toothbrush  and  maybe  1  day's  change 
of  clothes." 

All  during  the  rest  of  1975  this 
would    take    place.    Many    of    those 
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people,  women  and  men,  older  teen- 
agers, who  turned  themselves  in.  were 
never  seen  again.  To  this  day  6.000  of 
them— that  is  a  Conununist  Hanoi. 
Vietnam,  figure,  which  was  told  to  my 
face  in  one  of  my  two  trips  to  Hanoi 
since  the  sad,  tragic  end  of  that  long 
conflict— 6.000  of  our  friends  remain  in 
Soviet-style  gulag  so-called  reeduca- 
tion camps  to  this  day. 

The  Amerasian  children.  American- 
Asian  descendants  of  some  of  our 
young  men  and  their  romances  with 
Vietnamese  women,  these  young  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  still 
wander  the  streets  of  Saigon,  spat 
upon,  looked  down  upon,  wanted  by  no 
one. 

It  is  a  long  agony  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese, Laotian,  and  Cambodian  Khmer 
allies  have  suffered  over  these  last  12 
years.  Tonight  over  in  the  Dirksen 
Building  is  a  2-hour  reception  present- 
ed by  the  National  Congress  of  the  Vi- 
etnamese in  America.  Most  of  them  by 
now  are  citizens.  Khmer  and  Laotian 
Americans  are  welcome  to  come  to- 
night. I  will  be  going  over  there  as 
soon  as  I  finish  my  remarks. 

They  said  in  their  invite  letter  to 
please,  those  of  us  who  represent  the 
United  States  and  in  many  cases  the 
last  hope  of  freedom  around  the 
world,  not  to  forget  their  6.000  friends 
and  relatives  and  loved  ones  who  were 
left  behind,  who  are  punished  with  a 
dozen  years  of  ugly  Communist  captiv- 
ity, virtual  slave  labor,  in  some  of  the 
camps  in  the  Humen  Forest  in  the 
most  southern  part  of  Vietnam.  These 
people  are  suffering  because  they 
trusted  the  United  States,  befriended 
the  United  States,  and  accepted  our 
help  to  contain  communism  under  the 
Harry  Truman  doctrine  that  this 
Chamber's  foreign  policy  statements 
followed  for  the  better  part  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 


a  1810 

Now  across  America  we  are  being 
told  by  liberal  pundits,  critics,  not  all 
of  them,  but  most  of  them,  that  the 
film  "Platoon,"  and  I  choose  to  call  it 
"Spitoon,"  for  reason  I  will  mention  in 
a  moment,  that  this  film  "Spitoon."  is 
the  definitive  answer  to  explain  to 
future  generations  of  Americans  what 
it  was  really  like  in  Vietnam. 

They  chose  the  subject  of  the  basic 
fighting  unit  In  the  Army  Infantry, 
the  platoon.  It  could  have  been  called 
squad,  but  platoon  Is  where  you  get 
your  first  direction  from  an  officer.  A 
squad  only  has  a  sergeant  or  a  corpo- 
ral as  a  leader,  and  it  was  the  drafted 
GI.  the  grunt,  the  Marine  Corps  dog 
face,  the  common  combat  Infantry- 
man, the  fighting  soldier  who  had 
equally  as  hard  a  time  in  some  cases  as 
any  fighting  man  there.  In  the  air  you 
can  get  a  shower,  at  least,  that  morn- 
ing, and  if  you  survive  combat  you 
return  to  clean  sheets  most  of  the 
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time,  not  all  of  the  time.  But  if  you 
are  captured  and  you  survive,  you 
come  back  with  stories  out  of  North 
Vietnam  of  7,  8,  and  in  one  case  9 
years  that  pale,  not  into  insignificance 
but  into  balance,  the  stories  of  those 
who  are  lucky  enough  to  spend  only 
one  tour  in  Vietnam  for  1  year.  Most 
began  a  365-day  countdown  from  the 
day  they  arrived.  For  the  marines  it 
was  always,  of  course,  13  months  and 
sometimes  longer,  something  that 
they  like  to  remind  their  Army  broth- 
ers in  arms  about. 

"Platoon"  was  a  shoo-in  for  a  Holly- 
wood Academy  Award.  In  cohosting  a 
CNN  show  "Crossfire,"  before  the  film 
had  barely  premiered.  I  predicted  that 
the  liberal  left  in  Holljrwood.  which 
seems  to  have  taken  over  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild  and  some  of  the  other 
crafts  and  guilds,  would  be  able  to 
work  out  their  own  guilt  complexes  for 
ignoring  their  struggle  for  over  a 
decade.  Many  of  Hollywood's  luminar- 


lightning  division,  is  an  affront  to 
honor  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
ro  one  has  put  it  better  in  the  few 
critical  reviews  that  I  have  been  able 
to  jget  my  hands  on  than  a  brigadier 
general  at  Port  Bragg,  Barry  R. 
McCaffrey.  Twelve  years  is  a  long  time 
in  a  20-  or  25-year  career,  so  without 
knowing,  I  am  assuming  that  McCaf- 
frefcr  was  probably  a  young  captain 
ba4k  in  1968,  or  even  maybe  a  first 
lies  tenant. 

He  wrote  this  article  for  the  Army 
Tiifces.  I  wish  I  could  get  it  published 
in  time  magazine. 

^e  says,  "The  movie  'Platoon'  por- 
trai^s  a  terrible  and  a  distorted  image 
of  American  combat  troops  with  skill- 
ful photography."  And  it  was,  as  it 
came  very  close  to  wiiming  the  award 
for)  cinematography,  only  beaten  out 
by  jthe  beautifully  artistic  film,  "The 
Mission."  The  acting,  the  acting  was 
suqerb.  I  had  never  really  seen  Willem 
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ies.  like  Jane  Fonda  who  traveled  over  Da|oe  before  who  plays  the  good  Ser- 
to  Vietnam  and  working  in  concert 
with  the  enemy  to  make  sure  that 
those  victories  of  communism  would 
take  place  over  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Vietnam,  would  then,  of  course,  be 
able  to  assuage  their  consciences  by 
giving  this  film,  "Spitoon."  the  covet- 
ed Oscar  Award  as  the  finest  film.  And 
to  its  writer,  director,  long-time  cru- 
sader to  get  it  done.  Oliver  Stone,  he 
would  get  the  best  director's  award. 

Those  critiques  against  "Platoon" 
are  now  starting  to  slowly  come  out, 
and  they  are  needed  so  desperately  for 
two  reasons  that  I  can  think  of  this 
evening.  One  of  them  was  that  last 
week  the  Communist  Vietnamese  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  stated 
that  he  had  just  seen  "Platoon"  and 
found  it  to  be  an  excellent  historical 
document.  He  hoped  he  could  get 
prints  of  it  to  take  to  Vietnam  and  to 
show  to  the  Vietnamese  people  suffer- 
ing under  communism.  As  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  he  agreed  with  that 
cover  of  Time  magazine  that  this  is 
the  way  it  really  was  in  Vietnam. 

Now  does  that  not  show  us  some- 
thing? The  Communist  conquerors  of 
Indochina  like  Oliver  Stone's  film 
"Platoon,"  "Spitoon." 

I  say  "Spitoon"  because  it  spits  on 
the  honor  of  the  U.S.  Army,  it  spits  on 
the  honor  of  my  father's  service.  His 
three  sons,  myself  included,  were  all 
Air  Force,  but  my  dad  was  an  Army 
combatant  in  World  War  I  and  had 
three  Woimd  Chevrons,  what  we  now 
call  Purple  Hearts.  He  got  one  for 
shrapnel  in  his  face  and  two  for  poison 
gas.  This  film  spits  on  my  father's 
honor,  because  although  each  little  in- 
cident in  the  film,  could  be  tied  over  a 
10-year  period  to  some  incident  rooted 


gea^it  Elias.  Tom  Beringer  is  in  the 
be^  role  of  his  life,  playing  the  bad. 
terribly  scarred  Sergeant  Barnes. 
Charlie  Sheen,  Martin  Sheen's  son, 
may  go  his  whole  life  and  never  have 
another  role  with  the  substance  of 
thii  one.  So  General  McCaffrey  is 
riglt,  the  acting  was  certainly  skillful. 
But  he  goes  on  to  say  hundreds  of 
his  I  friends  fought  and  many  died  in 
Vietnam.  He  personally  served  there 

ng  parts  of  1966,  1967.  1968,  1969, 

again  back  in  1971. 

latoon"  portrays  a  combat  outfit  char- 

■ized  by  murder  of  civilians,  rape,  arson, 
the  murder  of  prisoners,  cowardice,  incom- 
pet*ice  of  NCO's  and  officers,  massive  drug 
and  lalcohol  abuse. 

d  remember.  Time  magazine  tells 
is  is  the  way  it  was.  So  did  News- 
.  so  did  all  of  the  other  liberal  re- 
viewers. So  did  Siskel  and  Ebert.  the 
Chicago  newspaper  reviewers  who  are 
syndicated  nationwide. 

The  Vietnamese  war  was  characterized  by 

paracularly  bitter,  small-unit  actions,  many 

of  which  were  fought  in  populated  areas. 

Thelsavagery  of  these  fights  was  perhaps  as 

brutal  as  the  heavy  combat  among  the  civil- 

opulations  of  World  War  II.  However, 

it  for  a  minute  believe  that  "Platoon" 

accurate  picture  of  the  U.S.  Army  in 

am.  Even  during  the  depressing  days 

of  the  U.S.  withdrawal,  our  combat  units 

nevi-  came  apart. 

Remember  the  rumors  that  our  men 
mig^t  come  apart  the  way  the  South 
Vieljnamese  Army  did  when  the  col- 
started?    They    said    that    our 
alli^,  our  friends,  would  be  shooting 
at  1^,  or  we  might  do  something  that 
undignified.   None  of  that   hap- 
penfcd. 
H »  said,  "In  general,  we  treated  the 
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Milliois  of  Vietnamese  have  since  risked 
their  Hies  to  escape  by  sea  and  through 
Cambod  lan  Jungles. 

In  cot^bat.  when  U.S.  rifle  companies  cap- 
tured VC  suspects,  or  in  particular  North 
Vietnaniese  soldiers,  we  got  them  to  talk  by 
giving  them  milk  and  cigarettes.  Our  teen- 
age eneiiy  captives  were  treated  with  digni- 
ty by  teenage  U.S.  soldiers  who  had  cap- 
tured tnem.  Newly  arrived  soldiers  had  to 
earn  th«  trust  and  the  respect  of  their  pla- 
toon. Bit  we  sure  didn't  make  them  walk 
point 
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of  course,  what  happened  in 
"Platoon."  They  are  always 
the  young  guys  up  front  to 
heat.  Most  units  had  volun- 
any  dangerous,  kind  of  sensi- 
such  as  the  point  team,  or 
searchers.  I  call  those  men 
.ts.  They  were  always  volun- 
Iso  the  recovery  of  wounded 
from  tlie  battlefield  was  done  by  vol- 
unteers; 

•Cripfes,"  the  general  writes.  He 
probably  wanted  to  speak  more  strong- 
ly. "The  last  thing  a  combat  unit 
would  do  is  put  a  new  guy  on  point." 

For  tlhose  of  you  unfamiliar  with 
combatJ  you  do  not  put  a  new  man  out 
in  front,  when  your  own  life  and  the 
whole  ocistence  of  your  squad  depends 
on  it.  Ybu  want  the  best  possible,  most 
experienced  man  out  there  so  it  will 
not  habpen  exactly  as  was  portrayed 
in  "Pla|;oon."  You  don't  do  this  be- 
cause an  inexperienced  man  freezes  al- 
lowing the  Communists  to  overrun  an 
ambush  and  kill  the  platoon. 

D  1820 

Therd  are  two  other  things  the 
movie  aid  not  bring  out.  Brigadier 
General  McCaffrey  writes:  "first  we 
prayed  la  lot."  Do  Americans  really 
find  that  hard  to  believe?  I  saw  it  on 
every  one  of  my  trips.  We  had  chap- 
lains in  the  field  conducting  church 
servicesl  Some  of  them  were  highly 
decorated,  one  of  them  won  the  Medal 
of  Hone 

"We  drayed  with  our  wounded."  You 
saw  that  on  the  evening  news,  you 
people  9ut  there  in  America.  You  saw 
these  ypung  GI's  bending  over  their 
wounde^  comrades  holding  their 
hands,  praying,  raising  their  eyes  to 
Heaven  J  and  looking  back  and  whisper- 
ing in  tkeir  friends'  ears.  None  of  that 
in  the  fi  Im  called  "Platoon.' 

Infantry  combat— let  me  back  up. 
"We  prayed  with  our  wounded.  We 
prayed  ^ith  oiur  dead.  We  loved  each 
other.' 

In   "Platoon"   they   murdered   each 

cold  blood  in  combat.  It  does 

make  sense  logically  that  you 

^ut   down   on   your   own   fire 


other  in 

not  ever  i 

would 

power  i^  combat  by  having  sergeants 


murder 


3ne  another. 


S^.r ^T?Tl"' *^?"^^^  ^'°"^:f    ^V:4"^  Popula«on  with  resp-ect- ana    cZ^^^^Z^^^^^^'J^^nLZ 
copout.  But  to  take  a  10-year  period.    -"-^'■' —  ..    »_    ^^^^        .  ....    -l^ 

and  to  take  every  ugly  Incident  possi- 
ble and  jam  it  all  into  the  experience 
of  one  platoon  out  of  that  Hawaii  traf- 


affection."    Is    that   not    an    unusual 
wor  1.  affection?  That  is  what  I  saw  in 

eight  trips  to  Vietnam  diu-ing  the 

as  a  journalist. 


We  grew  to  depend  on  each  other 
order  to  survive. 


fortable 
totally  in 

I  myself  witnessed  and  had  black 
America  n  soldiers  tell  me  that  the  kids 


from  the  oldest  traditions  of  bigotry, 
threw  it  all  out  the  window.  Color  dis- 
appeared and  they  all  became  exactly 
like  brothers.  This  happens  in  combat 
everywhere  in  the  world  on  all  sides  of 
conflicts. 

"We  grew  to  depend  on  each  other 
totally  in  order  to  survive."  That  is  the 
reason  why  you  did  not  murder  one 
another  in  combat.  "The  enormous 
bond  of  love  and  tnist  that  grew 
among  the  combat  infantry  soldiers  is 
absent  from  the  screen  in  the  movie 
"Platoon."  Now,  listen  to  this:  "Go  see 
Platoon."  General  McCaffrey  says,  "It 
is  beautifully  photographed,  the 
acting  is  good."  I  will  say  it  is  better 
than  good.  "Go  see  Platoon  to  look 
upon  a  unit  without  honor."  That  is 
what  Oliver  Stone's  unit  was.  This  is 
halfway  true.  A  unit  without  honor, 
without  courage,  without  moral  lead- 
ership. "Platoon"  is  a  film  about  what 
can  happen  to  an  American  army  unit 
that  slips  into  evil.  "Platoon"  is  not  a 
movie  about  the  U.S.  Army  that  bat- 
tles so  valiantly,  so  effectively.  It 
never  lost  anything  beyond  a  company 
imit  struggle.  And  to  no  avail  in  our 
country's  longest  war. 

I  remember  a  month's  trip  I  took  to 
Vietnam  in  1968  as  a  combat  photogra- 
pher and  newsman  and  I  visited  with 
some  tough  older  sergeants,  the  kind 
the  young  kids  called  lifers  because 
they  were  careerists.  They  said: 

We  want  to  explain  the  Tet  offensive  to 
you  and  how  bad  it  was  here  at  our  largest 
installation  at  Long  Binh.  They  came  over 
the  wire,  they  got  into  this  little  convent 
here  that  was  actually  on  our  compound 
area.  They  murdered  some  of  the  tiny  little 
nuns  in  their  gray  habits  and  they  almost 
destroyed  our  nursery. 

I  said,  "What  do  you  mean,  your 
nursery?" 

He  said.  "Let  me  show  you  where  we 
helped  take  care  of  these  prematurely 
bom   babies."   These   big   tough   ser- 
geants, some  of  them  even  had  tattoos 
like  Navy  chief  petty  officers,  took  me 
into  this  clean  but  rudimentary  and 
jury-rigged  nursery.  They  showed  me 
their  little  premie  babies,  tiny  little 
babies,  about  8  to  10  of  them.  And  I 
said,  "What  are  these  liquor  bottles 
doing  in  these  little-hand-made  bassi- 
nets?"   They    said,    "Well,    we    can't 
afford  to  get  rubber  water  bottles.  If 
you  have  anybody  in  the  States  who 
can  send  us  some  we  will  take  them. 
They  are  sterilized,  don't  worry  about 
that,  Mr.  Dornan.  We  sterilize  these 
bottles  and  then  we  fill  them  with  hot 
water,  wrap  them  in  these  diapers  and 
snuggle  them  up  next  to  these  little 
infants  and  try  to  save  these  little 
babies." 

Except  for  that  one  brief  moment  in 
"Platoon"  where  they  are  walking 
away  from  the  village  carrying  chil- 
dren, there  is  not  anything  in  that 
film  to  indicate  General  McCaffrey's 
word  that  there  was  affection  for  the 
Vietnamese  people. 


I  saw  this  film  at  a  theater  in  Buena 
Park,  CA,  right  near  the  famous 
Knotts  Berry  Farm.  There  are  a  lot  of 
Vietnamese  that  live  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  more  than  in  any  one  of 
the  435  districts  in  this  country.  The 
theater  was  about  half  Vietnamese.  It 
is  the  first  week  of  the  film,  I  think  it 
had  been  out  3  days.  Vietnamese  teen- 
agers who  came  over  here  when  they 
were  5,  6,  7  years  old  as  boat  people, 
many  of  them,  surviving  unbelievable 
horrors  on  the  South  China  seas. 
They  went.  Also,  older  Vietnamese 
people  were  there,  people  my  age,  and 
those  in  between  the  teenagers  and 
those  in  their  fifties. 

And  I  looked  around  during  parts  of 
that  film  particularly  when  one  of  the 
American  sergeants  murdered  a  grand- 
mother, when  Sergeant  Barnes  who 
was  Tom  Berrenger's  character,  was 
holding  a  g\m  to  the  head  of  the  little 
3-   or   4-year-old   girl   threatening   to 
blow  her  head  off  if  her  father  did  not 
tell  him  what  he  wanted  to  know.  I 
looked  aroimd  during  those  moments 
when  the  Americans  were  murdering 
one  another— of  the  three  people  on 
the  cover  of  Life  magazine,  the  three 
stars,  one  kills  another,  first  degree 
murder,  when  this  sergeant  thinks  the 
other  sergeant,  the  murderer,  is  rescu- 
ing him  because  he  has  just  evaded 
the  enemy  where  he  was  holding  a 
point  position  all  by  himself.  He  even 
smiles  when  he  sees  one  who  he  thinks 
is  his  rescuer.  Sergeant  Barnes;  then 
Barnes  shoots  Elias  right  in  the  face. 
He  miraculously  survives  only  to  die 
later  after  being  hunted  down  by  a 
hundred       Vietnamese       Communist 
forces  and  they  are  unable  to  help 
from  the  helicopter.  Then  the  young 
protagonist   who   is   supposed   to   be 
Oliver  Stone,  autobiographically  living 
out  his  life— it  is  his  screen  play— mur- 
ders the  other  sergeant,  the  bad  ser- 
geant, in  cold  blood  after  he  has  been 
torn  up  during  a  night  strike  where 
our  fighters  are  firing  right  on  their 
own  positions.  And  he  is  asking  for  a 
medic,  "Get  me  a  medic."  And  instead 
young  Charlie  Sheen,  the  private,  the 
protaganist,  Mr.  Elveryman,  he  mur- 
ders in  cold  blood  one  of  his  two  pla- 
toon sergeants  and  goes  home  without 
a  guilty  conscience.  And  I  guess  If  that 
Is  Oliver  Stone,  if  there  is  any  truth  to 
it,  he  is  walking  around  today  without 
any  guilt  that  he  murdered  another 
American    In    combat    when    he    was 
wounded  and  asking  for  a  medic. 

The  film  shows  none  of  the  affection 
for  the  Vietnamese.  And  If  when  they 
are  not  murdering  one  another,  pre- 
cious little  affection  for  one  another. 

I  have  seen  black  American  former 
combatant  soldiers  on  TV  say.  "How 
come  one  of  the  blacks  goes  out  and 
gets  his  throat  slit  and  he  is  nailed  to 
a  tree?  Another  black  is  stabbing  him- 
self in  the  leg  and  all  of  them  are  en- 
gaging In  drugs  along  with  most  of  the 
white  soldiers. "  He  said.  "Where  are 


the  black  heroes  that  won  the  Silver 
Stars,  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Distin- 
guished Service  Crosses?"  Of  course 
they  are  not  there. 

Now,   If  lll)eral   mass  media  across 
this  coimtry  is  going  to  tell  us  that  Is 
the  way  Vietnam  really  Is.  does  anyone 
suppose  It  tells  the  story  of  the  Hanoi 
Hilton,  the  zoo,  the  zoo  annex,  the 
brlarpatch.  the  plantation,  or  any  of 
these  horrible  prison  camps?  Does  It 
tell  us  anything  about  the  Army,  the 
Marine  enlisted  persons  who  suffered 
so  grievously  In  the  hills  above  happy 
valley,  sarcastically  named  because  of 
the  horrible  combat  fighting  there? 
Does  It  tell  us  anything  about  Admiral 
Zumwalt's  young  officer  son  and  his 
enlisted  men  who  fought  so  well  in  the 
river   boat   during   the   riverine   war 
down  in  the  Delta?  Does  it  tell  us  any- 
thing about  the  MACV  officers.  [The 
Military    Assistance    Command    Viet- 
nam]    our    young    men,     sergeants, 
others  who  go  out  and  work  with  an 
equivalent    officer    In    the    regional 
forces,  the  popular  forces,  with  the  Vi- 
etnamese  Marines,   with   the   ARVN 
forces?  Does  It  tell  us  anything  about 
them?  Does  It  tell  us  the  story  of  these 
young  19-and  20-year-old  officers  who 
flew  helicopters?  Does  it  tell  us  any- 
thing about  the  air  commando  pilots 
flying  SPAD  that  would  rally  at  tree- 
top  level  to  try  to  pull  out  our  men? 
Does  It  tell  us  anything  about  Jolly 
Green  Giants  and  the  rescue  services, 
the  sea  planes  off  the  coast  In  the 
early  war  years?  Do  we  hear  about  the 
Incident   where    19   men   were   killed 
trying  to  get  out  1  pilot  and  succeed- 
ed? And  there  was  not  anybody  on  the 
rescue  services  who  said  they  would 
not  do  it  over  again. 

Does  it  tell  us  anjrthing  about  the  so- 
called  CIA  secret  war  in  Laos  where 
men  gave  of  themselves?  No  matter 
what  you  want  to  call  the  war,  no 
matter  what  this  House  thought  about 
it,  the  years  of  operating  out  of  Laos 
and  In  Cambodia  are  not  even  referred 
to  In  this  film.  Does  it  tell  us  anything 
about  the  men  flying  the  C-130's  Into 
Cambodia  loaded  with  racks  of  ammu- 
nition trying  to  stop  the  genocide  of 
the  Killing  Fields  that  followed  from 
the  moment  Pnom  PerUi  fell  In  April 
17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  1975?  Did  that 
Killing  Field  horror  of  2  million  to  3 
million  deaths— now  that  I  have  seen 
figures  of  3  million— that  went  on  for 
4  or  5  years  after  that?  The  faU  of 
Pnom  Penh  ever  figure  Into  this  film? 
Does  It  teU  you  anything  about  the 
Navy  men  serving  off  the  coast,  like 
the  kids  on  the  deck  of  the  Forrestal 
or  the  Oriskany,  when  the  fires  broke 
out  because  of  exploding  bombs?  Does 
It  tell  us  anything  about  the  kids  on 
the   carrier   deck   when   one   of   the 
cables  broke  one  night  and  whipped 
across  the  deck  and  cut  the  legs  off  six 
of  those  enlisted  men  serving  in  the 
most  dangerous  environment  in  peace- 
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time?  Does  it  tell  us  anything  about 
the  Navy  pilots  at  night,  or  the  Air 
Force  pilots  at  night  going  over  Hai- 
phong, or  Hanoi,  with  this  unbeliev- 
able series  of  restrictions  put  on  them? 
I  believe  the  restrictions  were  unethi- 
cally and  immorally  imposed  by 
Robert  Strange  McNamara.  so  that 
they  could  not  hit  the  Mig  bases,  and 
could  not  hit  the  proper  targets  but 
were  sent  back  again  and  again?  Our 
pilots  went  back  even  after  McNamara 
arranged  bombing  pauses,  giving  them 
time  to  buOd  the  most  effective  system 
of  radar-directed  antiaircraft,  SAM's 
and  the  incredible  sanctuaries  for  the 
Mlg-17's  and  the  advanced  Mig-21 
fighters  to  work  over  our  guys.  These 
pilots  were  sent  back  over  and  over 
again  in  what  was  almost  by  direction 
a  futile  effort  "Platoon."  "Spitoon," 
does  not  tell  us  anything  about  all 
these  various  jobs.  I>oes  the  film  tell 
us  anything  about  the  eight  women's 
names  who  are  on  the  black  marble 
gash  in  the  Earth  between  the  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  Monuments— that 
emotion-grabbing  spot  called  the  Viet- 
nam Memorial?  Does  it  tell  you  any- 
thing about  these  nurses,  the  ones 
who  were  c^tured  in  the  Tet  offen- 
sive including  some  German  nurses 
who  died  on  the  march  across  the 
DMZ  back  into  North  Vietnam? 

D  1833 

"Platoon"  does  not  teach  us  any- 
thing except,  as  General  McCaffrey 
suggests,  to  show  what  can  happen  to 
a  unit  of  dishonor  when  its  leadership 
falls  apart. 

If  you  got  this  psycho  platoon  ser- 
geant and  a  typical  cliche  Hollywood 
idea  of  an  officer,  an  Ivy-leagued,  un- 
trained and  indecisive  officer  who  is 
just  rotten— what  would  you  expect? 
That  is  the  way  this  one  officer  is  por- 
trayed in  this  film— who  says.  "I  don't 
give  a  damn."  at  one  point.  What  hap- 
pens to  the  men  who  are  going  to  have 
to  go  out  on  point  again?  That  was  not 
the  attitude  of  the  men  I  saw  in  eight 
trips  to  Vietnam. 

If  this  film  is  to  go  down  in  history. 
according  to  liberals,  as  the  definitive 
film  on  Vietnam,  it  will  not  only  re- 
ceive a  warm  welcome  in  Hanoi,  to- 
morrow If  they  could  get  a  print  to 
show,  but  it  will  follow  the  course  of 
another  Hollywood  liberal  film  with 
some  excellent  actors  in  it.  like  Gene 
Hackman  and  Nick  Nolte.  called 
"Under  Fire." 

This  film  is  about  Nicaragua  and  so 
glorifies  the  Sandinistas  that  it  is 
being  used  as  a  training  film  in  some 
of  the  Commuinist  camps  and  other 
areas  of  Central  and  South  America 
unedited.  They  just  flat  out  show  this 
film  "Under  Fire"  to  say.  "See  how 
rotten  and  corrupt  the  Americans  are 
and  see  how  wonderful  we  Communist 
guerrillas  are." 

That  is  what  is  going  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  Oliver  Stone's  film.  "Pla- 
toon." "Spitoon"  is  going  to  be  shown 
in  the  Kremlin  to  applause.  It  will  be 
shown  all  over  the  world,  in  Leftist 
and  Communist  and  Socialist  coun- 


tries as  the  definitive  film,  just  as  the 
American  news  magazines  have  called 
it,  »f  how  corrupt  and  rotten  we  really 
weiie  In  Vietnam. 

It  the  end  of  the  film,  as  actor  Char- 
lie Sheen,  portraying  the  director. 
Ouyer  Stone,  sits  on  his  helicopter 
after  his  final  365th  day  in  Vietnam, 
as  Ihe  helicopter  is  flying  away,  the 
yoiing  protagonist.  Mr.  Elveryman, 
say>,  "You  know,  we  weren't  fighting 
the  enemy  in  Vietnam;  we  were  fight- 
ing ourselves." 

la  that  not  a  beautiful  line  to  dove- 
tail! into  what  the  good  sergeant  says 
earlier,  "We've  been  kicking  ass  so 
much  all  over  the  world,  we  deserve  to 
have  our  ass  kicked." 

I  thought  of  that  comment  while 
waahing  "Shoah"  last  night  on  PBS 
or  while  going  to  the  memorial  in  the 
Rotjunda  Tuesday,  during  this  week  of 
memorials  to  the  horrible  Nazi  Holo- 
cau;t  of  6  million  European  Jews. 
Hm  idreds  of  thousands  of  Protestants. 
Cat  lolics,  Gypsies,  and  anybody  else 
wh(  got  in  the  way  of  the  Nazi  Third 
Reich,  also  died  and  were  honored 
hers  in  the  Rotunda  a  few  days  ago. 
An  entire  parade  of  flags  including 
five  American  divisions  and  six  Ameri- 
can armored  divisions,  all  U.S.  Army 
inf a  ntry,  whose  honor  is  so  terribly  be- 
smiiched  by  this  movie  "Platoon."  I 
thoi  ight  of  those  men  who  gave  their 
livei  to  kick  open  the  doors  of  those 
concentration  camps.  I  thought  of 
General  Patton  walking  around  one  of 
camps.  I  believe  it  was  Bergen- 
n  or  Buchenwald,  where  Eisen- 
r  made  the  mayor  and  his  wife 
through  and  look  at  the  atroc- 
including  people  who  were  going 
le  by  the  thousands,  even  after 
had  been  liberated  because  their 
s  were  so  emaciated,  there  was  no 
saving  them. 

I  jthought  to  myself,  is  this  what 
Olivier  Stone  is  putting  in  the  mouth 
of  h|is  Sergeant  Elias.  This  is  what  he 
meaht  by  "kiclung  ass."  Let  me  tell 
youl  something  as  a  historian  about 
WoBd  War  II,  because  most  Ameri- 
cana are  unaware  of— certainly  the 
young  people,  they  get  such  a  lousy 
education  on  history  in  this  century 
these  days.  We  executed,  in  the 
Sec<)nd  World  War  486  American  sol- 
diert  and  sailors,  486. 

Wfe  executed  no  one  in  Korea,  and 
theije  were  atrocities  there  too,  but  the 
try  chose  not  to  focus  on  them, 
lo  not  have  even  a  memorial  for 
(3,629  men  who  gave  their  lives  to 
half  of  Korea  free.  And  that  was 
at  l^ast  half  a  victory.  If  you  do  not 
think  so,  ask  some  Korean  who  is 
fighting  for  his  liberty  now  and  ask 
hini|about  their  economy. 

We  are  all  worried  about  our  trade 
imbalance  with  Korea  in  this  House 
ovei|  the  last  3  days,  but  what  about  a 
mertorial  for  those  33,629  men?  There 
wer^  plenty  of  atrocities  in  that  war, 
but  we  did  not  execute  anybody  for 
theiii.  We  were  entering  a  new  period 
in  the  history  of  our  country  at  that 
tim« .  You  could  murder  a  fellow  sol- 
dier .sailor,  over  a  card  fieht  and  vou 
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would  bet   a   long  sentence,   but   no 
more  csRiital  punishment. 

In  Vietnam,  we  did  not  even  put 
before  Ithe  firing  squad  a  man  that 
dearly  <  leserved  it,  named  Calley.  This 
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lieutenant     perpetrated     the 


massacie,  the  90-day  wonder  that  gave 
us  the  disgrace  at  My  Lai  in  which 
way  ovier  100  women  and  children, 
were  killed.  This  became  Oliver 
Stone'sjexcuse  for  portraying  this  sort 
of  conduct  as  your  average  American 
Army  infantry  platoon. 

Now  \|rhat  did  we  execute  486  people 
for  in  ^orld  War  II?  We  executed  one 
for  a  ^ilitary  crime,  just  one,  the 
Slovik  story.  The  young  man  who  de- 
serted, ^ho  really  was  sort  of  a  consci- 
entious objector,  but  because  so  many 
Americans  were  deserting  after  we  had 
the  victory  made,  after  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge,  that  President  Eisenhower, 
then  thf  commanding  five-star  general 
of  our  crusade  in  Europe,  said,  "We 
must  make  an  example  out  of  some- 
one." I  bo  not  know  to  this  day  if  he 
thoughll  it  was  a  mistake,  but  he  per- 
sonally kigned  the  execution  order  on 
this  fellbw,  Pvt.  Eddie  Donald  Slovik. 

Who  kre  the  other  485  who  went 
before  |a  firing  squad?  They  were 
Americans  who  raped  and  murdered 
American  women  in  villages  near  our 
Army  camps  or  an  Army  nurse  on  the 
base  or  shot  a  friend  in  a  card  game,  as 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 

Then  when  our  Armed  Forces  went 
over  to  England,  there  were  some  GI's 
that  murdered  English  girls  after 
raping  them.  You  certainly  do  not 
treat  yoiur  allies  like  that.  Then  after 
we  freed  occupied  Prance,  some  men 
raped  a<id  murdered  French  girls  who 
ing  at  Americans  like  heroes, 
andful,  but  some  were  in  that 
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hen  we  got  to  Germany,  men 
lame  thing  to  German  women. 
"This  is  Ithe  way  to  occupy;  we  are  the 
conquerors;  let's  act  like  Huns  or 
something.  We  will  rape  these  women 
and  theh  kill  them  to  get  rid  of  the 
evidence." 

We  da  not  treat  enemy  women  that 
way,  especially  when  they  are  really 
innocent  civilians.  They  were  yoimg 
girls  who  had  no  control  over  Hitler's 
minoritjj  election  to  power  in  1932.  So 
what  did  we  do?  We  put  those  men 
before  a  firing  squad,  485  people  met 
with  cadltal  punishment  in  World  War 
II.  I 

When  I  went  in  a  military  library 
once,  I  came  across  the  "Stars  and 
Stripes"  from  August  or  late  summer 
of  1944.  jOn  one  of  the  front-page  sto- 
ries in  the  comer,  I  read  that  9  or  10 
men  wefe  being  court-martialed  for 
black  mfcrketeering  in  silk  stockings. 
French  (Cognac  and  chocolate,  and  any- 
thing el$e  they  could  get  their  hands 
on.  Were  these  unenlightened  enlisted 
men.  Oh ,  no.  it  was  a  major,  two  lieu- 
tenants, and  several  sergeants,  all  en- 
gaged ir  black  marketeering  in  Gay 
Paree  w^ich  had  just  been  liberated  a 
few  weeks  before.  This  was  happening 
while  otl  »er  men  were  in  their  combat 


units  about  to  move  into  those  areas 
where,  when  the  first  snows  of  winter 
came,  and  they  became  known  as  the 
"battered  bastards  of  Bastogne."  Eight 
of  them  were  executed  by  German  ma- 
chineguns  in  the  massacre  in  Belgium. 
What  do  you  do  to  people  engaging  in 
black  marketeering  while  other  better 
men  are  up  dying  on  the  front  lines? 
You  court-martial  them,  and  that  is 
what  we  did. 

If  that  type  of  story— and  I  am  sure 
some  of  it  happened  in  Saigon— had 
happened  in  the  Vietnam  war  instead 
of  World  War  II,  that  would  be  the 
front-page  news  across  this  country. 
This  news  would  be  flagellating  and 
beating  us  to  death,  looking  for  exam- 
ples of  dishonor  like  My  Lai.  This  dis- 
honor cast  a  shadow  over  all  our  2.7 
million  GI's  who  came  home  and  had 
to  put  their  uniforms  away  in  some 
sort  of  self-imposed  shame  and  not 
talk  about  their  effort  to  keep  free- 
dom alive  in  Indochina. 

Then,  after  12  years  of  fighting  to 
rebuild  the  image  of  our  great  fighting 
men  and  those  women,  along  comes 
this  garbage  film,  this  reprehensible, 
lying,  horrible  piece  of  dishonor,  this 
"spitoon,"  film  "Platoon,"  worst  of  all 
the  film  is  touted  by  liberals  from  here 
to  Europe. 

Walt  until  this  thing  opens  in 
Ehirope.  Wait  until  it  starts  coming 
around.  Now.  by  coincidence,  a  film 
also  10  years  or  more  in  seeking  pro- 
duction status  and  financial  aid.  the 
"Hanoi  Hilton."  a  film  that  has  just 
opened,  has  been  scathingly  attacked 
by  most  liberal  reviewers,  with  great 
exception  like  Rex  Reed.  The  good  re- 
views are  anomalies. 

D  1840 

I  saw  this  film,  "Hanoi  Hilton."  I  am 
going  to  sponsor  a  screening  in  the 
Mumford  Room  on  the  top  of  the 
James  Madison  Building  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Tuesday,  May  5.  I 
invite  all  my  colleagues  to  come.  I  in- 
vite all  the  U.S.  Senators,  Members  of 
the  other  body,  to  come,  and  they  can 
bring  their  wives.  It  is  going  to  be  just 
Members  and  their  immediate  families 
only. 

That  film  was  attacked  because  they 
said  it  was  a  cheap  attempt  to  piggy- 
back on  "Platoon."  The  producer, 
Lionel  Chetwin— who  directs  it— did 
not  know  that  "Platoon"  was  being 
made  when  he  made  his  film.  He  had 
fought  just  as  long  to  get  this  story 
made.  Over  10  years  ago  a  mutual 
friend  of  ours,  young  Stephen  Dart, 
had  brought  the  story  to  him  because 
Ronald  Re{«an,  as  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, had  used  the  late  Justin  Dart's 
home  to  have  a  welcome  back  party 
for  the  first  load  of  Americans  from 
Vietnam.  They  came  back  on  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  February  12,  1973,  before 
the  other  three  loads  of  prisoners  were 
to  come  home  from  the  Hanoi  Hilton. 

Then  this  very  yoimg  Stephen  Dart 
said,  "This  is  the  story  that  has  to  be 
told."  So  he  has  had  since  1973  this 
dream  to  produce  "The  Hanoi  Hilt/>ri  " 


But  the  self-appointed  god-like  crit- 
ics, Ebert  and  Siskel,  dismissed  "Hanoi 
Hilton"  with  the  back  of  their  hand, 
with  the  thumbs-down  symbol,  and 
said.  "Don't  waste  your  time  to  go  and 
see  it." 

Well,  if  you  want  to  see  truth  about 
America's  longest  war  in  Indochina,  go 
and  see  "The  Hanoi  Hilton." 

But  "The  Hanoi  Hilton"  is  no  more 
the  definitive  film— this  is  the  way  it 
was— than  is  "Platoon."  although  one 
is  true  and  one  is  filled  with  calumny, 
slanders,  and  lies.  "The  Hanoi  Hilton" 
is  about  people  in  captivity  right  from 
the  opening  reel  after  they  are  shot 
down.  That  does  not  tell  you  the  story 
of  the  men  fighting  in  the  Delta  or  the 
men  out  there  as  advisers  to  Vietnam 
units  or  the  men  in  Laos  or  what  our 
people  tried  to  accomplish  in  Cambo- 
dia. 

I  read  somewhere  recently  that  the 
Vietnam  experience  was  the  major  ex- 
perience of  the  middle  life  of  many 
Americans.  It  was  certainly  the  major 
experience  of  my  middle  life.  The 
major  experience  of  my  youth  was 
watching  as  a  child,  8  to  12  years  of 
age,  the  great  crusade  in  Europe  and 
MacArthur's  great  crusade  to  return 
freedom  to  the  Philippines.  I  remem- 
ber those  maps  that  I  put  up  on  my 
wall  with  the  shrinking  boundaries 
around  Americans.  These  Americans 
were  in  Europe  by  365  days  as  our  men 
were  in  Vietnam,  but  until  they  were 
badly  wounded.  These  American  sol- 
diers stayed  until  they  received  the 
million-dollar  wound,  the  one  that 
forced  you  to  go  home  or  you  stayed 
until  you  were  killed  or  until  the  war 
was  over,  and  that  meant  for  some 
men  3  years  and  9  months.  Then  after 
they  cleaned  up  in  Europe,  they  were 
sent  to  the  South  Pacific  to  fight  and 
die  and  get  ready  to  invade  Japan— an 
incident  only  stopped— if  it  were  not 
by  those  two  nuclear  weapons,  the  one 
at  Nagasaki  and  then  Hiroshima  right 
before  that. 

World  War  II  was  the  major  experi- 
ence historically  of  my  youth.  But  I 
am  like  those  Vietnam  vets  that  served 
over  there.  The  major  experience  of 
my  middle  years  was  1962  when  I 
began  to  write  a  story  about  a  T-28 
pilot  who  was  a  Notre  Dame  graduate 
that  had  been  in  Vietnam.  Barry  Gold- 
water  talked  about  him  in  the  1964 
Presidential  campaign.  I  refer  to  a 
screenplay  I  wrote  called  "The  First 
American,"  about  the  first  American 
to  die  in  Vietnam.  That  would  be  like 
Fronius.  Sergeant  Gregory  Froniiis.  in 
El  Salvador  a  few  weeks  ago.  Then  I 
got  the  title  of  the  "The  13th  Ameri- 
can" in  my  rough  draft,  then  "The  82d 
American"— that  was  sort  of  a  play  on 
the  number  82d  Airborne— then  'The 
101st  Americsai,"  then  the  "201st 
American,"  Then  I  gave  up,  as  in  1964 
and  early  1965  the  death  toll  started 
to  soar,  till  by  the  middle  part  of  that 
war,  which  would  have  been  about  the 
time  of  my  fifth  or  sixth  out  of  eight 
trips  to  Vietnam,  it  became  clear  that 
this  Cnnerefw  was  not  brinelnff  to  a 


resolution  the  nightmare  that  Robert 
Strange  McNamara  had  crafted  in 
Vietnam.  It  also  became  clear  that 
President  Johnson  had  allowed  this 
conflict  to  get  away  from  him,  because 
he  was  crippled,  in  Johnson's  own 
words,  by  fear.  He  said  to  Walter 
Cronkite,  "We  never  knew  what  Red 
China  would  do.  The  American  people 
were  with  me  up  until  October  and 
November  of  1967.  The  sky  was  the 
limit,  Walter.  I  could  have  done  what- 
ever I  wanted."  Those  were  his  exact 
words. 

Then  came  the  Tet  offensive  where 
we  crushed  the  entire  infrastructure 
of  the  Viet  Cong.  The  war  then  had  to 
be  perpetuated  totally  by  the  North. 
And  what  did  we  do?  We  declared 
upon  ourselves  a  defeat. 

Read  what  General  Giap  has  to  say. 
We  went  through  seven  Presidents, 
seven  Secretaries  of  State,  five  or  six 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  and  four  or 
five  military  commanders.  The  Com- 
munists had  continuity:  one  President 
till  Ho  Chi  Minh  died  and  one  military 
commander  throughout  the  whole 
war— Gen.  Nguyn  Vin  Giap. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  tore  our- 
selves apart  with  the  half-hearted  way 
our  politicians  ordered  that  that  con- 
flict would  be  fought? 

None  of  that  political  side  is  covered 
in  "Platoon." 

Dan  Lungren,  was  telling  me— that 
one  of  the  great  writers  of  our  time, 
Charles  Krauthammer,  wrote  a  review 
about  "Platoon"  that  sums  it  up  cor- 
rectly. He  said,  "All  war  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  violence  and  the  fighting 
can  be  portrayed  in  very  ugly,  brutal 
terms." 

I  can  remember  a  GI  I  worked  with 
as  a  young  garbage  man  at  Hughes 
Aircraft  in  the  1950's  who  told  me  that 
he  had  nightmares  because  some  of 
his  men  had  been  brutally  tortured  In 
the  South  Pacific.  I  think  the  island 
he  was  on  was  Buna,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  and  the  Japanese  troops 
would  put  a  microphone  next  to  the 
mouth  of  the  screaming  man  who 
would  be  found  the  next  morning.  He 
said,  "When  we  would  capture  sol- 
diers, we  would  grab  them  by  the  heels 
and  spin  them  around  and  around 
imtil  we  had  a  lot  of  speed  up  and 
then  step  to  a  palm  tree  and  crush 
their  head  against  the  palm  tree." 

Imagine  if  they  had  caught  some  GI 
doing  that  in  Indochina.  That  would 
have  been  the  definitive  story,  along 
with  My  Lai,  that  Oliver  Stone  would 
put  into  a  film. 

There  were  atrocities  everywhere. 
Tom  Braden,  the  host  of  "Crossfire," 
told  me  one  night  that  there  were  so 
many  brutal,  unnecessary  executions 
of  German  POW's  after  we  broke 
through  the  hedgerows  in  Normandy 
that  Eisenhower  sent  down  secret 
communiques:  "I  will  court  martial 
and  shoot  people  if  you  don't  start 
treating  these  German  POW's  in  ac- 
cordance with  Geneva  Convention 
rules." 
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I  never  heard  that  until  Tom  Braden 
told  me.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  he 
did  not  tell  me  the  truth.  But  we  did 
not  consecrate — we  did  not  concen- 
trate, or  consecrate,  these  acts  of  bru- 
tality because  they  were  the  excep- 
tion, they  were  not  policy,  and  people 
were  punished  generally  when  they 
were  caught.  Most  often  they  had  to 
be  punished  if  they  were  caught. 

But  in  Vietnam,  sight,  sound,  and 
color  of  the  American  mass  media  was 
following  and  tracking  that  war  day  by 
day.  knowing  that  we  were  not  driving 
for  any  victory,  because  there  was  no 
MacArthur  credo,  no  substitute  for 
victory.  This  House  funded  it  and  for 
the  most  part  supported  the  crippling 
way  we  fought  it.  This  House  also  sup- 
ported the  way  we  left  our  allies  to  the 
sleazy,  nontender  mercies  of  those  re- 
education gulag  camps  in  Vietnam, 
where  the  slaughter  of  millions  in  the 
killing  fields  of  Cambodia  took  place. 

And  now  comes  this  garbage  film, 
"Platoon,"  and  this  highly  touted 
Stone— so  highly  touted  that  he  had  a 
press  conference  at  the  Washington 
National  Press  Club  a  few  days  ago 
with  Jan  Scruggs,  the  man  who  tried 
to  railroad  this  House  into  giving  him 
a  gold  medal  because  he  was  the  man 
who  was  the  originator  of  the  idea  of 
the  black  wall  called  the  Vietnam  Me- 
morial. Jan  Scruggs  was  the  driving 
force  behind  this  memorial  which  is 
buried  in  the  dirt  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  that  became 
sacred  the  minute  they  put  the  name 
of  the  first  American  who  died  fight- 
ing communism  and  died  for  the  free- 
dom of  people  far  away.  These  Ameri- 
cans died  for  our  own  freedom  by  ex- 
tension if  you  believe  that  we  are  all 
one  human  family. 

Jan  Scruggs  takes  this  man  who 
brags  that  at  one  time  he  was  a  coke- 
head, who  was  arrested  at  the  Mexi- 
can border  for  drug  smuggling  and 
had  to  get  his  father,  since  deceased,  a 
conservative  stockbroker  from  New 
York,  to  bail  him  out.  Oliver  Stone  ad- 
mitted he  was  deeply  into  the  promis- 
cuous sex  scene  and  coke  scene  of  Hol- 
lywood. This  is  the  same  man  who 
wrote  the  film,  "Midnight  Express," 
while  he  was  stoned  on  coke,  according 
to  his  own  testimony  and  who  wrote 
this  filthy,  foul-mouthed  film.  "Scar- 
face,"  as  kind  of  his  revenge  against 
the  drug  scene  that  had  almost  con- 
sumed him. 

This  former  cokehead  wrote  the 
original  drafts  of  "Platoon"  while 
stoned  on  drugs.  He  then  was  taken 
for  a  tour  of  the  Vietnam  memorial 
wall  by  Jan  Scruggs.  What  an  affront. 
This  is  like  pouring  salt  into  the 
wounds  of  our  veterans. 

I  guess  our  veterans  of  Vietnam  are 
still  so  hammered  that  they  cannot 
find  the  voice  to  come  forward  and 
really  speak  out  against  this  film.  I 
suppose  because  they  are  awed  by  the 
superb  cinematography,  the  excellent 


it  editing,  and  the  touching  musicial 
•re   borrowed   from   other   musical 
pi^es,  like  Adagio  for  Strings,  or  some 
silch  beautiful  mood  music.  Our  veter- 
aiis  are  intimidated  by  the  fact  that 
sdtne  of  the  combat  firefights  were  ac- 
curate,   particularly    when    compared 
with  the  silly  comic  strip  type  of  film 
like  Rambo  I  or  II  or  III  or  Missing  in 
Attion  I,  II,  or  III,  all  that  Captain 
NVirvel   or   Superman   stuff,   because 
tl^s  came  closer  in  some  moments  to 
ca|)turing  the  utter  fear  and  pandemo- 
im  of  combat  firefights,  but  because 
that,  they  are  too  intimidated  to 
lak  out  and  say  that  in  all  of  their 
:perience  in  Vietnam  they  never  saw 
Oman  raped,  and  they  never  saw  a 
CH  grab  a  little  3-year-old  girl  and  put 
a  bis  45  up  against  her  temple,  scream- 
and  threatening  to  blow  her  head 
in  front  of  her  grandparents, 
ou  see  what  Oliver  Stone  would 
?  "Well,  didn't  My  Lai  happen?" 
;s,  it  happened,  from  a  distance,  and 
it  I  was  still  a  brutal  murder.  I  went  up 
tlje  wall  when  it  happened  and  de- 
mtanded  that  if  he  were  guilty,  he  be 
court-martialed  and  go  before  a  firing 
|uad.  And  I  believe  to  this  day  that 
ity  Calley,  as  an  example  for  the 
hbnor  of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  most  offi- 
cers I  have  ever  spoken  to  agree  with 
that  he  should  have  met  a  firing 
sduad.  He  should  have  been  executed 
particularly  because  he  had  enlisted 
n^en  on  his  team,  like  one  I  remember. 
Meter— Paul     Meter,     I     think— who, 
alter  killing  a  few  civilians,  threw  his 
gtm  down  and  said,  "I've  had  it.  I  am 
n  )t  going  to  do  this  anymore."  He  dis- 
o  )eyed  an  officer  and  walked  away. 
Eid   anything   happen   to   him?   Did 
Calley  ask  to  court  martial  him?  No, 
bK^use  Calley  knew  as  an  American 
w  ho  had  grown  up  in  this  country  that 
what  he  was  doing  was  immoral  and 
rttten,    pistol    whipping    a    Buddhist 
monk,  shooting  him,  shooting  a  little 
b^-other  who  was  trying  to  cover  his 
hf-other's  body. 
Because    that    ugly    incident    hap- 
ined.   that   horrible   anomaly,   then 
liver  Stone  is  able  to  say  to  those  of 
who  hate  this  reprehensible  film, 
ell.  if  you  kill  a  child,  what's  wrong 
fith  showing  a  child  with  a  gun  held 
;ainst  his  head?" 

Then,  when  you  say  that  our  ser- 
geants never  murdered  one  another  in 
combat,  what  about  the  fragging?  The 
fragging  was  what  Oliver  Stone  called 
tiie  REMF's— the  rear  echelon  mother 
f  s— expletive  deleted. 

D  1850 

The  rear  echelon  mother  f's,  those 
J  re  the  ones  he  claims  he  hates  worse 
than  everyone.  For  every  guy  in 
<  ombat,  there  were  seven  guys  backing 
liim  up.  But  that  is  the  job  of  some 
I  leople,  to  support  the  ones  in  combat. 
$ome  feel  lucky,  but  others  ask  to  get 
into   combat.   You   don't   always   get 

fhat  you  want  in  the  military.  Oliver 
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Stone  seems  to  be  one  of  these  unusu- 
al peo]  >le  who  wanted  to  go  to  Vietnam 
as  a  VI  >lunteer,  go  to  Vietnam  and  get 
into  combat,  and  he  got  his  three 
wishe$  and  has  hated  himself  and  his 
countify  ever  since. 

Nowl  can  he  justify  sergeants  killing 
one  another?  There  is  not  a  recorded 
event  lever  of  an  American  killing  an- 
other American  in  combat. 

He  will  point  to  the  fragging,  that 
ugly  Word,  which  describes  young 
Americans,  who  were  stoned  on  drugs 
because  they  were  bored  in  the  later 
years  pf  the  war,  and  had  not  been  in 
combat  and  developed  that  affection, 
that  love  for  one  another,  that  cama- 
raderie among  fighting  men  and  would 
shoot  their  commanding  officers.  But 
for  the  most  part  U.S.  soldiers  were 
bored  and  behind  the  lines.  I  would 
see  tliem  with  their  big  expensive 
stereos  from  the  PX.  They  had  just 
been  1  fowling.  They  would  turn  on  the 
morning  show.  "Good  Morning  Amer- 
ica," Irom  Saigon  and  the  tempo  was 
down  in  1971.  and  1972,  except  for 
those  units  still  out  fighting  in  the 
field  lieroically. 

These  guys  would  get  so  into  drugs. 
If  an  officer  started  to  come  down  on 
them  and  threaten  them,  and  some  of 
the  t(insions  from  this  country  were 
being  carried  over  there  among  vari- 
ous ehnic  groups,  they  would  roll  a 
grenaoe  into  a  tent  at  night  and  kill 
some  k'oung  officers,  or  lifers,  as  they 
calleo^them,  sergeants. 

This  is  an  irony  when  I  think  about 
those!  58,000  names  on  that  black 
wall-i  wanted  the  exact  figure,  killed 
in  action.  38,530  or  died  of  wounds,  an- 
other [5,1 96:  died  while  missing,  and  we 
will  never  know  the  last  horrible  days, 
months  and  years  of  some  of  these, 
3,539.]  Died  in  captivity,  many  of  them 
beateh  to  death  under  torture,  113. 

One  captured  still,  one  POW  to  this 
Charlie  Shelton,  captured  22 
ago  yesterday,  is  still  carried  as  a 


day, 

years 

POW 

Is  i^  not  sad  to  know  that  in  those 
figures  some  of  those  names  on  the 
wall  did  not  die  under  hostile  fire  or  in 
a  pl^ne  crash  in  a  combat  area  or 
drowned  at  sea  or  drowned  in  a  river 
boat  operation  or  died  in  captivity. 
Theyl  were  killed  by  a  young  fellow 
Amemcan  from  some  small  town, 
stonqd  out  and  bored  on  drugs,  and  he 
murders  his  lieutenant  with  a  grenade. 

Th^re  are  lots  of  names  on  that  wall 
dowrJthere.  and  that  is  the  excuse 
that  Oliver  Stone  has  for  showing  ser- 
geanis  murdering  one  another  in 
comtBLt.  It  just  flat  out  never  hap- 
penei  I,  or  if  it  did.  it  was  never  report- 
ed. N  obody  ever  heard  of  it.  Some  say 
that  Dliver  Stone  ought  to  be  tried  for 
war  <  rimes  if  this  is  a  true  relation  of 
his  e  cperience  as  a  private  in  an  infan- 
try p  latoon  in  the  Jay  Ninh  area  with 
the  'rropic  Lightning  Division.  Stone 


sluffs  it  off  and  says.  "The  only  people 
who  criticize  my  film  are  marines." 

Is  that  not  interesting?  Why?  Be- 
cause they  are  all  volunteers,  not 
draftees? 

There  were  marines  who  were  draft- 
ed at  one  point,  L.B.J.  would  not  call 
up  the  Reserves,  would  not  use  us 
old— older— I  started  to  use  a  different 
expression,  so  rather  than  use  reserv- 
ists, he  finally  started  drafting  the 
Marine  Corps  for  1  short  year.  The 
Marine  Corps  did  not  even  want  that, 
because  they  loved  their  tradition  of 
volunteers. 

So  what  was  Oliver  Stone  saying, 
that  marines  and  officers  were  the 
ones  who  hated  his  film?  Well  all  the 
officers  in  the  film  were  poor  leaders 
and  idiots  and  corrupt.  These  were  the 
men  that  had  to  understand  some- 
thing about  policy  so  is  that  the 
reason  why? 

Forgive  my  tangent.  Let  me  come 
back  to  what  Charles  Krauthammer 
said.  He  said:  All  combat  is  brutal  and 
there  are  exceptions  to  decency  by  the 
best  of  countries  when  pandemonium 
breaks  loose  on  the  battlefields.  When 
you  begin  to  fight  for  your  own  surviv- 
al and  for  your  own  men  in  your 
squad,  your  brothers  who  you  become 
closer  to  than  even  your  flesh  and 
blood  brothers  for  the  rest  of  your 
life."  Anything  can  happen. 

He  said,  "If  a  war  film  is  on  that  and 
that  alone,  it  has  got  the  narrowest  of 
focus,  but  if  the  film  discusses  policy, 
the  objectives,  who  was  wrong  or 
mostly  wrong,  who  was  right  or  mostly 
right,  and  what  was  the  whole  objec- 
tive of  a  conflict,  then  you  can  truly 
say  a  film  has  some  objectively  and 
this  is  the  way  it  was  or  why  it  was 
fought." 

I  was  the  only  person  for  Ronald 
Reagan  from  this  Chamber  at  the 
Nashua  debate  in  February.  1980. 
when  he  called  the  Vietnam  war  a 
noble  cause.  Ronald  Reagan  was  re- 
sponding to  a  young  soldier,  a  veteran 
from  the  audience,  about  agent 
orange,  and  the  President  said  it  was  a 
noble  cause,  "and  you  can  be  proud 
and  your  family  can  be  proud  that  you 
went  and  fought." 

I  was  sitting  very  close  to  the  press 
section.  We  were  at  right  angles.  We 
were  all  here  as  close  as  that  chair  and 
they  scoffed  and  they  scowled,  they 
laughed,  and  they  all  started  to  write 
in  their  notes  what  I  heard  them 
mumbling,  "Reagan  is  finished.  He  is 
through.  He  has  just  blown  the  cam- 
paign." To  call  Vietnam  a  noble  cause 
was  absolutely  the  ultimate  absurdity 
and  it  was  the  end  of  his  campaign. 

Well.  I  turned  to  Senator  Gordon 
Humphrey's  wife,  who  was  back 
behind  the  stage  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent. I  turned  to  Mrs.  Patty  Hum- 
phrey and  I  said,  "Patty,  this  is  a 
standing  ovation  for  me." 

I  stood  up,  and  as  I  stood  up  I  real- 
ized the  whole  gigantic  audience  was 


standing  with  me.  pounding  applause, 
and  then  the  scoffing  started  in  the 
press  community,  particularly  among 
the  elitist  liberals,  and  everybody 
looked  in  amazement.  Here  was  a 
whole  auditorium  in  Nashua,  NH. 
cheering  the  President's  statement 
that  Vietnam  was  a  noble  cause. 

You  know,  not  every  noble  cause 
wins.  Lots  of  Norwegian  freedom 
fighters  in  their  resistance  died.  Lots 
of  French  Marquis  from  the  Resist- 
ance died.  Their  leader.  Jean  Moulin 
was  tortured  to  death  by  the  butcher 
Klaus  Barbie,  who  is  on  trial  in  France 
right  now.  Partisans  died  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Yugoslavia.  All  over  the 
world  there  were  efforts  that  failed. 

The  people  on  Bataan  thought  we 
were  coming  to  save  them  and  thou- 
sands died  on  the  Bataan  Death 
March.  The  people  in  Corregidor  held 
out  hope  until  almost  the  last  2  or  3 
weeks  before  they  collapsed  on  May  6. 
1942.  All  over  the  world  there  have 
been  efforts  that  have  failed. 

It  is  not  the  winning  that  is  always 
important  when  you  fight  for  free- 
dom. It  is  that  you  make  a  stand  and 
that  you  fight  differently  than  the 
evil  forces  in  the  world  fight. 

Vietnam  did  not  have  even  the  suc- 
cessful, although  inconclusive  end,  of 
the  Korean  war.  Our  invasion  of  Laos 
certainly  did  not  end  up,  or  Cambodia, 
as  happily  as  our  invasion  of  France 
where  we  liberated  a  country  and 
killed  a  lot  of  civilians  in  that  beauti- 
ful farm  country  of  Normandy  as  we 
were  shelling  the  beaches  and  the 
hedge  row  areas  to  make  it  safer  for 
our  young  GI's  to  go  ashore. 

This  filthy  film,  "Platoon,"  almost 
goes  unscathed.  When  it  is  being 
shown  among  the  laughter  in  the 
Kremlin  and  to  special  forces  units  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  their  so-called  Spets- 
naz  forces  around  the  world,  who  need 
to  get  a  feel  for  American  culture, 
Oliver  Stone  can  feel  proud.  When  the 
film  is  shown  to  the  Communist  guer- 
rilla camps  to  make  young  unsophisti- 
cated Latin  Americans  in  our  hemi- 
sphere, fellow  Americans,  learn  to 
hate  the  United  States,  then  maybe, 
just  maybe  Oliver  Stone  will  realize 
how  badly  he  has  spit  on  the  uniform 
he  wore  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Maybe  then 
he  will  realize  how  badly  he  has  served 
his  fellow  combatants  that  he  sup- 
posedly puts  higher  than  anything 
else,  through  the  degradation  of  the 
REMF's,  the  rear  echelon  mother  f's 
that  did  not  get  a  chance  to  go  into 
combat,  or  avoided  it  with  an  easier  as- 
sigiunent. 

When  Oliver  Stone  comes  to  the  re- 
alization that  he  has  undone,  the  work 
of  12  years  of  rebuilding  the  honor 
and  the  image  of  those  American  kids 
that  I  saw  over  there  on  eight  trips 
from  the  highest  ranking  officer  to 
the  youngest  grunt,  then  and  only 
then  will  he  realize  what  he  has  done. 
I   cannot   help   but   remember  those 


men  whom  I  asked,  "Are  you  Ion?  or 
short,  son?" 

"I  am  long,  sir." 

"How  long?" 

•'Well,  364  days.  I  just  got  here  yes- 
terday." 

Every  one  of  those  kids  used  to  say, 
"I  didn't  want  to  be  here.  I  was  draft- 
ed." 

I  said,  "Now,  you  could  have  gone  to 
Canada,  you  could  have  gone  to 
Sweden,  you  could  have  pretended  you 
were  a  homosexual,  you  could  have 
had  your  teeth  pulled  out,  you  could 
have  broken  your  arm,  you  could  have 
gotten  a  student  deferment,  you  could 
have  gotten  your  father  to  go  to  the 
draft  board,  you  could  have  bought 
test  scores  and  cheated  and.  you  could 
demonstrate  in  the  street,  you  could 
go  on  the  law  and  go  underground  in 
this  country.  It  was  so  easy  to  avoid 
service." 

I  said,  "Son.  you  are  a  volunteer. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  draftee 
over  here  and  I  apologize  to  you  as  an 
American  newsman  for  the  terrible 
way  you  are  covered  back  home  and 
for  the  gutless  wonder  called  the  U.S. 
Congress  that  won't  give  you  the  man- 
date to  override  McNamara  and  go  for 
some  kind  of  early  solution  to  this 
thing,  or  get  out.  get  out  early  before 
we  brought  about  the  death  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  ARVIN  soldiers, 
and  yes,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
missing-in-action  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers." 

Those  young  kids  down  to  12,  13  and 
14  years  of  age  in  1972  were  Ho  Chi 
Minh  's,  based  his  war  plan  almost  like 
harvesting  crops  that  had  been  bom 
13  years  before.  When  all  that  came 
down  at  the  end,  we  had  missed  our 
opportunity  a  half  a  decade  or  more 
before  to  resolve  this  situation.  Was 
this  unwinnable  because  it  was  not  a 
peninsula  like  Korea  or  an  island  situ- 
ation like  the  British  successful  fight 
against  communism  in  Malasia  for  12 
years? 

Are  the  American  people  so  impa- 
tient that  we  just  cannot  help  any- 
body, that  we  have  to  turn  our  backs 
on  them  like  we  did  on  Cuba,  like  we 
did  on  Hungary,  like  we  might  do  in 
any  country  that  would  revolt  tomor- 
row against  their  Communist  slave 
masters?  Should  we  tell  them  that  be- 
cause we  caimot  get  it  together  with- 
out the  right  supply  lines,  and  if  we 
cannot  do  it  quickly,  like  on  the  little 
island  of  Granada,  we  cannot  do  it  at 
aU? 

D  1900 

Should  we  not  have  come  to  that  de- 
cision? And  do  not  a  lot  of  Americans 
realize  that  if  Barry  Goldwater  had 
won,  promising  to  either  get  out  or 
come  to  a  quick  and  fruitful  conclu- 
sion, that  he  would  have  been  a  better 
choice  than  Lyndon  Johnson?  Would 
we  not  have  had  this  wall  down  here 
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with  58.139  names  on  it.  and  one 
POWs  name.  Charlie  Shelton.  shot 
down  over  Laos,  and  known  to  be  a 
prisoner  for  4  years  with  my  best 
friend  in  the  Air  Force,  Dave  Hrdlicka. 
whose  son  is  checking  out  P-18's  in 
the  Navy  this  month  fulfilling  the  tra- 
dition of  his  father,  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
fighter  pUot? 

Dave  was  shot  down  22  years  ago 
next  month,  on  the  16th  of  May,  and 
that  is  when  I  began  my  crusade  for 
the  POWs,  starting  that  bracelet  a 
few  years  later,  and  traveling  over  to 
Vietnam  eight  times,  and  two  trips 
back  as  a  Congressman. 

Yes.  I  am  scarred  by  Vietnam,  as 
much  as  some  of  those  combatants. 
My  combat  missions  were  out  in  the 
field  with  Echo  Company,  2d  Battal- 
ion, 9th  Marines,  out  in  the  field  with 
ARVIN  forces  in  the  South,  four  mis- 
sions in  F-5B  fighter-lwmbers  with 
those  young,  courageous  South  Viet- 
namese pilots,  and  14  missions  in  every 
tyi)e  of  an  airplane  from  an  P-4  Phan- 
tom to  a  Spad  to  Huey  Cobra  gun- 
ships. 

Everywhere  I  went,  everyone  I  saw 
was  the  cream  of  the  crop  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  whether 
they  were  a  preppie  young  2d  lieuten- 
ant out  of  one  of  our  eastern  schools, 
or  an  Hispanic  kid  from  a  (>oor  neigh- 
borhood who  dropped  out  of  high 
school  from  southern  California,  or 
mostly  farm  kids,  blacks,  Hispanics, 
sons  of  conservatives,  and  sons  of  mili- 
tary families.  I  sure  did  not  meet 
many  liberals  over  there,  because  lib- 
eral kids  knew  how  to  get  out  of  here, 
and  their  liberal  parents  guided  them 
away  from  the  war  that  was  supported 
and  funded  by  people  whom  they 
voted  for. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  you  also  to 
come  over  to  the  Mumford  Room  and 
see  "Hanoi  Hilton"  on  Tuesday  night 
at  5:30. 


BUDGET  PROCESS  REFORM 
AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lorr]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  "Budget  Process  Reform  Amendments 
of  1987,"  a  package  of  nine  amendments  to 
House  Rules,  ttie  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Act,  and  tt>e  GramnvRudman-Hoilings  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act.  I  am  joined  in  spon- 
sorship by  our  Republican  leader,  Mr.  Michel, 
ar\d  our  ranking  Budget  Committee  Republi- 
can, Mr.  Latta. 

While  I  would  agree  with  the  commonly  ex- 
pressed view  that  no  amount  of  budget  proc- 
ess tinkering  will  cure  our  deficit  problem,  I 
would  hasten  to  add  that  the  very  nature,  op- 
eration and  credibility  of  that  process  can 
either  facilitate  or  impede  our  deficit  reduction 
efforts.  And,  I  would  go  on  to  assert  that  our 
budgetary  machinery  today  is  in  a  sad  state  of 
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di^epair  and  badly  in  need  of  fixing.  Some 
wa|jld  even  urge  that  we  junk  it  altogether  and 
eitl^er  dust  off  the  old  Model  T  or  get  our- 
selves a  new  X  model.  I  must  confess  that  I 
oflfen  share  that  frustration  and  sentiment, 
th<Kigh  my  optimistic  side  usually  regains  con- 

H 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  current,  sorry  state 
off  our  budget-appropriations-authorization 
processes:  budget  deadlines  are  routinely 
missed;  spending  ceilings  are  regularly 
breached;  budget  rules  are  habitually  violated 
anti  waived  (106  specific  Budget  Act  waivers 
in  the  99th  Congress  alone);  deficits  continue 
to  fnount;  authorizations  are  squeezed-out  and 
consequently  tacked  onto  omnibus  bills  such 
as  reconciliation  and  appropriations  measures; 
redular  appropriations  bills  are  not  enacted  on 
tin^,  if  at  all,  forcing  increasing  reliance  on 
oninibus,  continuing  appropriations  measures 
oni  which  there  is  little  deliberation  or  amen- 
m^nt. 

In  short,  this  breakdown  in  tHJdgetary  ma- 
chinery has  adversely  affected  every  facet  of 
th«  legislative  branch  of  Government  and 
gnatly  inhibited  our  ability  to  function  as  the 
de  iberative  and  representative  body  the  fram- 
en  intended.  Instead  of  prudently  managing 
th(  I  purse  strings,  which  is  our  principal  power 
an  J  responsibility  under  the  (Constitution,  we 
ar0  t>ecoming  increasingly  entangled  and 
stnangled  by  those  purse  strings.  Budgetary 
matters  occupy  more  and  more  of  our  time, 
but  with  fewer  and  fewer  results:  we're  budg- 
ettig  more  now  and  enjoying  it  less. 

rhe  time  has  cleariy  come  to  revisit  the 
Btdget  Act  and  fix  what  has  been  t>roken. 
Bkt,  I  would  caution  against  half-measures 
ard  minor  adjustments  that  do  not  address 
our  root  problems.  For  instance,  some  will 
suggest  that  all  that  needs  to  t>e  done  are 
seme  adjustments  in  our  deficit  targets  and 
reiteration  of  automatic  sequestration.  But, 
ta  len  by  themselves,  such  proposals  do  not 
of  er  real  solutions:  they  simply  attempt  to  re- 
define the  problem  and  defer  and  detract  from 
a  responsible  solution. 

Adjusting  the  deficit  targets  simply  opens 
thb  way  for  even  greater  games  playing  and 
deficit  overruns  than  we  now  experience.  And 
itorir)g  automatic  sequestration,  makes  no 
Inse  if  we  do  not  at  the  same  time  improve 
Ir  ability  to  avoid  sequestration  through 
rioter  enforcement  of  our  own  budget  prior- 
!S,  ceilings,  and  reductions.  Without  such  a 
lewed  and  reinforced  commitment  to  imple- 
inting  our  own  budget,  sequestration  will 
id  to  tjecome  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  We 
lould  keep  in  mind  that  sequestration  was  in- 
tanded  as  a  deterrent  to  backsliding  and  not 
a$  a  desirable  alternative. 

The  budget  process  reform  amendments 
which  I  am  introducing  today,  a  summary  of 
which  is  attached  to  my  statement,  are  de- 
sfened  to  require  stricter  compliance  with  and 
enforcement  of  our  budget  resolutions;  dis- 
courage the  resort  to  omnibus,  continuing  ap- 
propriations resolutions;  and  restore  automatic 
luestration. 

House  Rules  would  be  amended  in  several 
lys.  First,  explanations,  justifications,  and 
tst  estimates  would  be  required  in  Rules 
immittee  reports  on  any  Budget  Act  waivers 
proposed  in  a  rule,  and  separate  votes  could 
be  demanded  on  each  such  waiver.  Second, 
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extraneous  matters  would  be  prohibited  in  rec- 
onciliation bills.  Third,  a  formula  would  be  es- 
tablished for  short-term,  continuing  appropria- 
ttons  measures— those  effective  for  30  days 
or  less.  Such  measures  could  only  contain  the 
spending  levels  from  the  current  year's  bills  as 
repKsrted  or  passed,  or  the  previous  year's  en- 
acted spending  levels,  whichever  are  lower. 

ArKl  fourth,  long-term  continuing  appropria- 
tions bils  would  be  subject  to  the  same  prohi- 
bitions pn  legislation  and  unauthorized  provi- 
sions as  now  apply  to  regular  appropriations 
bills;  ana  a  three-fifths  vote  would  be  required 
to  waivf  points  of  order  against  provisions  in 
a  contit^ing  resolution  not  previously  adopted 
by  the  Mouse  (or  that  fiscal  year. 

Tfra  Budget  and  Impoundment  Act  woukj  be 
amend^  in  four  ways.  First,  enforcement 
would  ^  required  for  the  outlay  suballoca- 
tions  made  by  committees.  This  is  already  re- 
quired t\  the  Senate,  but  the  House  only  en- 
forces fiuballocations  for  new  credit,  entitle- 
ment apd  budget  authority.  Second,  enforce- 
ment would  be  required  for  our  overall  budget 
ceiling  as  is  now  required  in  the 
The  House  operates  under  the  so- 
'  Fazio  exception"  whereby  a  commit- 
can  breach  the  outlay  ceiling  if  the 
commit  ee  is  still  within  its  overall  allocation 
for  budget  authority.  The  "Fazio  exception" 
makes  a  mockery  of  our  efforts  to  control 
spendirg  and  deficits.  Third,  no  appropriation 
bill  coud  be  considered  until  all  had  t>een  re- 
ported. This  is  important  to  avoid  games  and 
ensure  that  the  committee  does  adhere  to  its 
overall  allocation. 

The  fourth  amendment  goes  to  the  Im- 
poundrtient  Control  Act  and  would  give  the 
Presidert  special  rescission  authority  over 
long-term,  continuing  appropriations  measures 
which  Cover  two  or  more  regular  appropria- 
tions bills  for  more  than  30-days.  Under  this 
procedure,  the  President  could  submit  a  spe- 
cial rescission  measure  or  measures  within  3 
days  after  a  continuing  resolution  is  enacted, 
and  this  would  take  effect  unless  a  joint  reso- 
lution B  enacted  disapproving  all  or  part  of 
each  rjiessage  within  20  days.  This  reverses 
the  prdsent  rescission  process  which  requires 
enactment  of  approval  resolutions.  The 
reason  for  this  proposal  is  first,  to  discourage 
these  omnibus  continuing  resolutions  in  the 
first  plice;  and  second,  to  give  the  President 
some  strategic  alternative  to  vetoing  a  funding 
bill  thai  may  cover  the  entire  government  and 
force  is  shutdown.  If  ever  a  line-item  veto 
were  justified,  continuing  resolutions  are  it. 

Finely,  title  III  of  my  bill  amends  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  by  substituting  a  Commis- 
sion on  Deficit  Reduction  for  the  Comptroller 
General  in  the  sequestration  process,  and 
thereby  restores  the  automatic  nature  of  that 
process.  This  compromise  has  been  offered  in 
view  o(  natural  suspicions  which  some  have  of 
giving  the  President  or  OMB  any  discretion  in 
adjusting  the  OMB/CBO  sequestration  recom- 
mendation. 


The 


tiers  t)  tie  appointed  by  the  President,  not 
more  Ihan  three  of  whom  could  be  of  the 
same  xjlitical  party.  Moreover,  two  could  only 
be  api  lointed  after  consideration  by  the  Presi- 
dent cl  a  list  of  prospective  nominees  submit- 
ted b]   the  Speaker  of  the  House;  and  two 


Osmmission  would  consist  of  six  mem- 


others  after  consideration  of  a  list  from  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  This 
would  not  be  a  full-time,  paid  commission,  but 
ratfrar  would  receive  a  per  diem  amount  for 
days  on  which  they  do  meet.  Moreover,  it  is 
expected  that  it  would  only  require  a  small, 
core  staff,  which  would  be  full  time.  So,  for 
relatively  little  expense,  the  credibility  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  sequestration  process  wouM  be 
restored. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  do  not 
pretend  that  this  package  Is  a  panacea  and  I 
do  favor  such  other  proposals  as  credit  reform 
and  biennial  budgeting,  I  think  the  amend- 
ments contained  in  my  bill  represent  some  es- 
sential steps  which  should  be  taken  now  to  fix 
the  budget  process.  I  would  again  warn 
against  half-measures  and  minor  adjustments 
of  an  unbalarx^ed  nature.  The  Germans  have  a 
word  for  such  half-reforms;  scalimbeserung— 
"an  improvement  that  makes  things  worse."  A 
summary  of  my  bill  follows: 

Summary  of  "Budget  Process  Reform 
Amendments  of  1987 

(H.R.  2232,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Trent  Lott, 
April  30.  1987)  (Principal  Spontsors:  Mr. 
Michel  and  Mr.  Latta) 

Official  Title:  A  bill  to  improve  the  con- 
gressional budget  and  appropriations  proc- 
esses by  requiring  stricter  enforcement  of 
budget  resolutions;  discouraging  omnibiis, 
continuing  appropriations  measures;  giving 
the  President  special  rescission  authority 
over  such  omnibus  measures:  and  by  restor- 
ing automatic  sequestration  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  through  the  creation  of  a 
Deficit  Reduction  Commission. 

Section  1.  Short  Title.— T\\t  "Budget  Proc- 
ess Reform  Amendments  of  1987." 

TITLE  I— amendments  TO  HOUSE  RULES 

Sec.  101.  Budget  Act  Waivers.— It  would 
not  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  consider  any 
resolution  (rule)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  a  measure  of  matter  if  that  rule 
waives  any  provisions  of  the  Budget  Act 
against  consideration  of  the  measure,  or 
against  any  provision  thereof  or  amendment 
thereto,  unless  the  report  accompanying  the 
resolution  contains  an  explanation  and  jus- 
tification for  the  waiver,  a  cost  estimate  of 
the  provisions  being  waived,  and  a  summary 
or  text  of  any  communication  received  from 
the  Budget  Committee  regarding  the  pro- 
posed waiver.  A  separate  vote  could  he  de- 
manded on  each  Budget  Act  waiver  con- 
tained in  a  rule,  subject  to  the  requisite 
number  of  affirmative  votes  required  for 
such  waiver  pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act. 

Sec.  102.  Prohibition  on  Extraneous  Provi- 
sions in  Reconciliation.— House  rules  would 
be  amended  to  prohibit  the  reporting  of  any 
provision  in  a  reconciliation  bill,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  which  is  not  related  to  a  com- 
mittee's reconciliation  directives,  i.e..  which 
is  not  related  to  a  provision  which  reduces 
spending  or  raises  revenues,  as  determined 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  Note:  The 
Senate  already  has  a  similar  prohibition. 

Sec.  103.  Short-Term  Continuing  Appro- 
priations Formula.— House  rules  would  be 
amended  to  provide  that  any  short-term 
continuing  appropriations  resolution  (effec- 
tive for  30-days  or  less)  contain  only  the 
lower  levels  of  appropriations  and  more  re- 
strictive provisions  of  the  House-reported, 
House-passed.  Senate-passed  or  conference 
agreement  for  that  year,  or  the  previous 
year's  appropriations  act.  A  three-fifths 
House  vote  would  l>e  required  to  waive  the 
formula  or  add  extraneous  matters. 


Sec.  104.  Long-Term  Continuing  Appro- 
priations Limitations.— House  rules  would 
be  amended  to  provide  that  any  long-term 
continuing  appropriations  bill  (more  than 
30-days)  contain  the  full-text  of  matters  to 
be  enacted  (rather  than  mere  references  to 
other  bills),  \3e  subject  to  House  rules  now 
applicable  to  general  appropriations,  i.e.  the 
prohibition  against  unauthorized  and  legis- 
lative provisions,  and  requirement  of  cost  es- 
timates in  the  committee  report.  A  three- 
fifttis  vote  would  be  required  waive  points  of 
order  or  deny  amendments  to  provisions  not 
previously  adopted  by  the  House.  The 
present  restrictions  on  limitation  amend- 
ments would  be  at>olished. 

TITLE  II— BUDGET  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  201.  Enforcement  of  Outlay  Suballo- 
cations  in  House.— The  current  ban  on  bills 
and  amendments  which  exceed  a  commit- 
tee's sutKlivisions  of  new  discretionary 
budget  authority,  new  entitlement  author- 
ity, and  new  credit  authority  would  l>e  ex- 
tended to  any  breach  of  outlay  suball(xa- 
tions  as  well.  Note:  Such  a  rule  already  ap- 
plies in  the  Senate. 

Sec.  202.  Enforcement  of  Spending  Ceiling 
in  Wowse— The  so-called  "Fazio  exception" 
would  be  repealed.  That  exception  protects 
bills  against  points  of  order  for  exceeding 
the  spending  (outlay)  ceiling  in  the  budget 
resolution  so  long  as  the  reporting  commit- 
tee Is  still  within  its  allocation  for  budget 
authority.  Moreover,  any  waiver  of  the 
spending  ceiling  would  require  a  three-fifths 
vote  of  the  House  meml)ership.  Note:  Such 
a  rule  and  waiver  requirement  already  ap- 
plies in  the  Senate. 

Sec.  203.  Required  Reporting  of  all  Appro- 
priations Bills.— Ho  regular  appropriation 
bill  could  l>e  considered  in  either  House 
until  all  approriations  bills  had  l)een  report- 
ed by  that  House. 

Sec.  204.  Special  Rescission  Authority 
Over  Long-Term  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions—Any long-term  continuing  appropria- 
tions measure  would  be  subject  to  special 
presidential  rescission  messages  if  submitted 
within  3  days  of  enactment  of  CR.  The  total 
of  all  such  special  rescissions  could  not 
exceed  10%  of  the  most  recently  projected 
deficit  as  estimated  by  the  joint  OMB/CBO 
report.  Such  rescissions  would  take  effect 
unless  disapproved  by  enactment  of  a  joint 
resolution.  (Note:  under  current  law  rescis- 
sions may  only  take  effect  if  approved  by 
enactment  of  a  joint  resolution.)  Congress 
would  have  20  days  of  continuous  session  to 
consider  a  recission  message  under  special, 
expedited  procedures.  If  Congress  adjourns 
sine  die  ttefore  completing  action  on  a  re- 
scission message,  the  budget  authority 
would  he  withheld  until  the  next  session  of 
Congress  at  which  time  the  President  could 
resubmit  a  message. 

Sec.  205.  Exercise  of  Rulemaking  Powers.— 
The  applicable  provisions  of  the  Titles  I  and 
II  are  enacted  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemak- 
ing powers  of  the  House  and  Senate,  are  to 
he  considered  as  rules  of  the  respective 
Houses,  and  as  such  may  tte  changed  by 
either  House  at  any  time. 

Sec.  206.  Effective  Date.— The  provisions 
of  Titles  I  and  II  having  the  status  of  House 
and  Senate  rules  shall  take  effect  on  the 
final  passage  by  each  House  of  the  bill. 
Those  provisions  not  having  the  status  of 
House  or  Senate  rules  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

TITLE  III— RESTORATION  OF  AUTOMATIC 
SEQUESTRATION 

This  title  is  entitled,  the  "Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Commission  Act  Amendments  of  1987". 


It  amends  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
"Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985"  by  sul)stitutlng  a  Com- 
mission on  Deficit  Reduction  for  the  seques- 
tration role  of  the  Comptroller  General 
which  was  found  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Bowsher  v.  Synar. 

"The  Commission  would  l>e  comprised  of 
six  memt>ers  appointed  by  the  President, 
not  more  than  three  of  whom  could  l>e  of 
the  same  political  party.  Two  of  the  six 
memtiers  (not  of  the  same  party)  would  he 
nominated  after  consideration  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  list  of  prospective  nominees  sul>- 
mitted  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House;  and 
two  (not  of  the  same  party)  after  consider- 
ation of  a  list  submitted  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  (l)oth  after  con- 
sultation with  their  minority  leaders). 

Commission  memt>ers  could  not  he  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  government  at  the 
time  of  their  nomination,  and  must  l>e  espe- 
cially qualified  for  the  Commission's  work 
by  virtue  of  their  education  training  and  ex- 
perience. The  Commission  would  expire  on 
September  30,  1991.  The  existing  fallback 
procedures  in  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
would  be  repealed. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Meml>ers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SwiNDALL)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GiLMAN,  for  60  minutes.  May  26. 

Mr.  LoTT.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Leland,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
4. 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  5  minutes,  on 
May  4. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  during 
debate  on  the  Yoimg  amendment  on 
H.R.  3  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Cardin,  immediately  preceding 
Speaker  Wright  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  today. 

Mr.  Frost,  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rodino  during 
consideration  of  S.  903  in  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  Badham,  following  roUcall  77 
and  roUcall  78  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Oberstar,  on  S.  903  in  the 
House  today. 


^/-»•^.T/^DI?ccIr^^.T  A  I    Dir/^/~»Dr\ ur^iTCi: 
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Mr.  Brennan.  prior  to  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Wright  on  H.R.  3  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SwiNDALL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  PURSEXL. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfielo. 

Mr.  McCandless. 

Mr.  Mack. 

Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LiGHTFOOT. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Packard. 

Miss  Schneider. 

Mr.  Herger. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Mci^LOSKEY. 

Mr.  Atkins. 
Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  MONTGOBIERY. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.  NowAK. 
Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rancel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  JoNTZ. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Fascell.  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  WoLPE. 
Mr.  BoRSKi. 
Mr.  Tatron. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  4,  1987,  at 
12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNCIATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1290.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  of  an  alleged 
violation  of  the  Anti-deficiency  Act  which 


occ  irred  In  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Poi  ce.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1351:  to  the 
Coi  imittee  on  Appropriations. 

1  191.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Nai  y.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
latl  }n  to  amend  section  30Sa  of  title  37. 
Un  ted  States  Code,  relating  to  career  sea 
paj .  in  order  to  provide  long-term  recogni- 
tioi  of  the  arduous  nature  of  duty  at>oard  a 
shi  »;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1  192.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Sta  ;es  transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the 
87t  1  National  Convention  of  the  Veterans 
of  :  i'oreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  held 
in  Minneapolis.  MN.  August  17-22,  1986. 
puisuant  to  36  U.S.C.  118:  44  U.S.C.  1332  (H. 
Da  .  No.  100-73);  to  the  Committee  on 
An  led  Services  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1  193.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
tra  ive  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting ;  the  eighth  annual  report  on  applica- 
tions for  delays  of  notice  and  customer  chal- 
lent:es  under  provisions  of  The  Right  To  Fi- 
nal cial  Privacy  Act  of  1978,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  3421:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Fir  Mice  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1  194.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cat  on,  transmitting  notice  of  final  funding 
prii  irities  for  the  research  and  demonstra- 
tioi  I  projects  and  knowledge  dissemination 
an<  utilization  projects  programs,  pursuant 
to  :  0  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on 
Edi  ication  and  Labor. 

1  !95.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Informa- 
tioi  I  Security  Oversight  Office,  transmitting 
a  o  (py  of  the  office's  '•Annual  Report  to  the 
Pr«  sident  FY  1986,"  together  with  a  copy  of 
th<  President's  letter  in  response  to  the 
rep  9rt:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Op  ;rations. 

1  !96.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
tra  ive  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
tin  ;  a  report  on  the  number  of  applications 
for  orders  authorizing  the  interception  of 
wii ;  or  oral  communications,  and  the 
nu  liber  of  such  orders  and  extensions 
gn  tited  or  denied  during  calendar  year 
19)  S,  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  2519(3);  to  the 
Co  nmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1 J97.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
De  lartment  of  Justice,  transmitting  a 
ret  ort  of  the  Department's  progress  on  im- 
ple  nmenting  Public  Law  99-578,  authorizing 
th<  Attorney  General  to  retain  private 
coi  nsel  to  collect  government  debts,  pursu- 
ani  to  Public  Law  99-578;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1 298.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tai  y  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
tin  i  a  report  dated  October  29,  1984,  from 
th(  Chief  of  Engineers  on  North  Branch 
Ch  Icago  River,  XL,  together  with  other  E>er- 
tin  ;nt  reports  (H.  Doc.  No.  100-72);  to  the 
Co  nmittee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tal  Ion  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1  299.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  second 
qu  irterly  commodity  and  country  allocation 
taile  showing  current  programing  plans  for 
fodd  assistance  under  Title  II  of  Public  Law 
481 1  for  fiscal  year  1987,  pursuant  to  7  U.S.C. 
IT  ;6b<a);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ag- 
ric  ilture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1  300.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tai  y  of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tic >).  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lal  Ion  to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
au  ;hority  to  operate  a  military  education 
an  i  training  program  known  as  the  School 
of  the  Americas;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
or  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

301.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Gi  neral.  Office  of  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
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ernmenllal  Affairs,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmit  ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
cited  as  the  Capital  Punishment  Pro- 
Act  of  1987;  jointly,  \o  the  Commit- 
t  he  Judiciary  and  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBtIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivere<i  to  the 
Clerk  f  )r  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Vffairs.  H.R.  1044.  A  bill  to  establish 
the  Na  ional  Maritime  Museum  at  San 
Francis*  o  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
100-73).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  I  [ouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  A  report  on  patients  at 
risk:  "A  Study  of  Deficiencies  in  the  Veter- 
ans Adr  linistration  Medical  Quality  Assur- 
ance Pr)gram"  (Rept.  100-74).  Referred  to 
the  Con  imittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  M  ONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' A  f fairs.  H.R.  733.  A  bill  to  exempt  re- 
tired mitmbers  of  the  Armed  Forces  called 
to  activ<  duty  and  assigned  to  full-time  duty 
with  th(  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission from  grade  limitations  on  officers  of 
the  Amjed  Forces  (Rept.  100-75,  Pt.  1).  Or- 
dered tq  be  printed. 

Mr.  DiNGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  1207.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
ban  the  reimportation  of  drugs  produced  in 
the  United  States,  to  place  restrictions  on 
the  dist  'ibution  of  drug  samples,  to  ban  cer- 
tain res  lies  of  drugs  by  hospitals  and  other 
health  [;are  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; vith  an  amendment  (Rept.  100-76). 
Referrel  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  0  n  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Undqr 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
Were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
;o  as  follows: 


rule 


H.R. 

Revenufe 

provisicfis 

1986 

purpos^: 

Means. 


Mr.  DAUB: 

2228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Code  of   1986  to  change  certain 

added  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 

which  affect  farmers,  and  for  other 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


B*  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
VIURPHY,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Rahau.,  Mr. 
Smerson.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Sevill,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Gray  of 
[llinois.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
FlicHARDSON,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Olin, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Dberstar,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi, 
>/lT.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Brennan.  Mr.  Shu- 
3TER.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Howard,  and 
Mr.  SiKORSKi): 
H.R.  2229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  and  the  Railroad 
Unemp  oyment  Insurance  Act  to  provide  for 
the  renoval  of  the  trust  funds  established 
by  thoie  acts  from  the  unified  budget,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Energy 
and  Co  nmerce. 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
H.R.  2230.  A  bill  to  provide  that  past-due 
amounts  owed  by  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals  who  breached  a  con- 
tract under  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Scholarship  Program  shall  be  deduct- 
ed from  amounts  otherwise  payable  to  the 
physician  under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BRYANT: 
H.R.  2231.  A  bill  to  prescribe  an  end 
strength  level  of  U.S.  forces  assigned  to  per- 
manent duty  in  NATO  countries  and  Japan 
and  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of  U.S. 
forces  in  these  countries  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     LOTT    (for     himself.     Mr. 
Michel,  and  Mr.  Latta): 
H.R.  2232.  A  bill  to  improve  the  congres- 
sional budget  and  appropriations  processes 
by  requiring  stricter  enforcement  of  budget 
resolutions,  discouraging  omnibus,  continu- 
ing   appropriations    measures,    giving    the 
President  special  rescission  authority  over 
items  in  such  omnibus  bills,  and  by  restor- 
ing   automatic    sequestration     under    the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings    Deficit    Control 
Act  through  the  creation  of  a  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Commission;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Governmental  Operations  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  2233.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  privat- 
ization of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  de  LUGO  (for  himself  (by  re- 
quest) Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Lagoiiarsino, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska). 
H.R.  2234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Covenant 
to  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  2235.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4052  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 
H.R.  2236.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  uncompounded  allyl 
resins;    to   the   Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
H.R.  2237.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Red  River  Valley  Fighter 
Pilots  Association;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mineta,   Mr.   Carr.    Mr.    Fish,    Mr. 
Denny   Smith,    Mr.    Gingrich,    Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.    Coughlin,    Mr.   SLATrERY,    Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Lighttoot,  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 
Mr.    Roberts.    Mr.    Chandler,    Mr. 
Boulter.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Daub.  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Inhofe,       Miss       Schneider,       Mr. 
ScHUETTE.  Mr.  Kolter.  Ml.  Armey. 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Calla- 
han, Mr.  (Dinger,  Mr.  McDade.  and 
Mr.  Kolbe): 
H.R.  2238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation   Act   of    1958   relating   to   general 
aviation  accidents;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Worlcs  and  Transportation, 
the  Judiciary,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  2239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  disregard,  in  the 
valuation  for  estate  tax  purposes  of  certain 
items  created  by  the  decedent  during  his 
life,  any  amount  which  would  have  been  or- 
dinary income  if  such  item  had  been  sold  by 
the  decedent  at  its  fair  market  value,  to 
allow  a  charitable  deduction  based  on  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  items,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  2240.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  es- 
tuarine  and  coastal  waters  program,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.   HUNTER  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California,    Mr.    Rowland   of   Con- 
necticut, and  Mr.  Solomon): 
H.R.  2241.  A  bill  to  place  prohibitions  on 
certain  foreign  corporations;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  KASICH: 
H.R.  2242.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  awards  program 
under  which  the  Government  recognizes  su- 
perior accomplishments  of  Federal  employ- 
ees; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bolano.  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mr.    Donnelly.    Mr.    Studds.    Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.    Conte,    Mr.    St   Germain,    Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  An- 
nunzio,    Mr.    Brooks.    Mr.    Mineta. 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Mon'tcomery,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Whit- 
ten,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Coelko.  Mr.  Michel. 
and  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  2243.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building    located    at    10    Causeway    Street. 
Boston,  MA.  as  the   "Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr. 
Federal   Building";   to   the   Committee   on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  2244.  A  bill  to  permit  American  pris- 
oners of  war  held  by  the  Japanese  after  the 
Bataan   death   march   to  sue   in   the  U.S. 
Claims  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTINEZ: 
H.R.  2245.  A  bill  to  establish  programs  to 
provide  comprehensive  employment,  train- 
ing, educational,  and  other  services  for  re- 
cipients of.  and  applicants  for,  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  in  order  to  pro- 
mote economic  self-sufficiency  for  such  per- 
sons and  their  families,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARTINEZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Mpume,  Mr. 
Fawell.    Mr.    Robinson,    and    Mr. 

COELHO): 

H.R.  2246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  to  establish  an  incen- 
tive bonus  for  the  successful  placement  of 
certain  employable  dependent  individuals, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 

H.R.  2247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individual  re- 


tirement accounts  and  individually  directed 
accounts  to  acquire  coins  issued  by  North 
American  countries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
BiLiRAKis,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Ridge, 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Sweeney, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mrs. 
Llottd.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  BuSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
Hefner,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder): 
H.R.  2248.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Non  Commissioned  Offi- 
cers Association  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  2249.  A  bill  to  change  the  title  of  em- 
ployees designated  by  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress for  police  duty  and  to  make  the  rank 
structure  and  pay  for  such  employees  the 
same  as  the  rank  structure  and  pay  for  the 
Capitol  Police:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  2250.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  prescribe  regulations  giving  the 
commanding  officer  of  each  military  instal- 
lation authority  over  contracting  out  for 
commercial  activities  performed  on  the  mili- 
tary installation;  to  the  Committee  on  -^ 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PETRI: 
H.R.  2251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  preproductive  period  under  the 
uniform  capitalization  rules;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   RICHARDSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.     Pepper.     Mr.     Dybially,     Mr. 
Torres.     Mr.     Wheat,     and     Mr. 
Leland): 
H.R.  2252:  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  forbear- 
ance program  for  thrift  institutions  includ- 
ing minority  associations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  FHnance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself.  Miss 
Schneider.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  McMiL- 
LEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  McC^urdy,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Val- 
entine, and  Mr.  Waxman): 
H.R.  2253.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  environmental  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  relating  to 
ground   water   contamination   and   ground 
water  resources;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on    Energy    and    Commerce    and   Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  2254.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  to  accept  gifts  of  per- 
sonal   property    for    use    in    the    Botanic 
Garden,    and    for   other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  2255.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  m-Hydroxy- 
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benzoic  acid:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2256.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  2-n-octyl-4- 
isothiazolin-3-one.  and  on  mixtures  of  2-n- 
octyl-4-isothiazolin-3-one  and  application 
adjuvants:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2257.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  mixtures  of 
5-chloro-2-methyl-4-isothiazolin-3-one.  2- 
methyl-4-isothiazolin-3-one.  magnesium  cho- 
loride.  stabilizers  and  application  adjuvants: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2258.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
existing  temporary  suspension  of  the  duty 
on  mixtures  of  5-chloro-2-methyl-4-isothia- 
zolin-3-one.  2-methyl-4-isothiazolin-3-one. 
magnesium  choloride  and  magnesium  ni- 
trate: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Walker.    Mr.    Vanoer    Jagt.    Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Hiler. 
Mr.    Shumway.    and    Mr.    Lagohar- 
siNO): 
H.R.  2259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  coverage  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram on  a  current  basis  (pursuant  to  appli- 
cations filed  in  advance)  for  employers  and 
their  employees   in  cases  where   both   are 
members  of  faiths  opposed  to  participation 
in  such  program:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
DoRHAN  of  California.  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Sundqdist, 
Mr.  Applegate,  and  Mr.  Lipinski): 
H.R.  2260.  A  bill  to  direct  the  heads  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  holding 
records  concerning  reported  live  sightings  of 
American   military   personnel   classified   as 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing   in   action   in 
Southeast  Asia  to  make  such  records  avail- 
able to  the  public:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees  on   Armed   Services,    the   Permament 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ARMEY: 
H.J.  Res.  262.  Joint  resolution  to  void  cer- 
tain agreements  relating  to  the  site  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  embassy  in  the  District  of 
Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Udall): 
H.J.  Res.  263.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent     supplemental     appropriation     for 
emergency  assistance  to  the  Polish  inde- 
pendent   trade    union    organization    NSZZ 
"Solidamosc"   for   the   fiscal   year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  and  for  other  purjjoses: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.   113.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  military  unrest  in  Argentina:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  114.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  implement  a  new 
policy  with  respect  to  the  countries  of  Indo- 
china in  order  to  resolve  the  issue  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  Americans  missing 
in  action:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 


Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Lent.  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter of  New  York,  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Dio- 
GuARDi,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  LaFalace,  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Molinari. 
Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Solomon): 
ii.  Con.  Res.  115.  Concurrent  resolution 
pro  iriding  for  participation  by  delegations  of 
Me  nbers  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
cer  imonies  to  be  held  in  April  1989  in  New 
Yoi  k  City  marking  the  200th  anniversaries 
of  he  implementation  of  the  Constitution 
as  he  form  of  government  of  the  United 
Sta  tes.  the  inauguration  of  President 
Ge  irge  Washington,  and  the  proposal  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  as  the  first  10  amend- 
me  Its  to  the  Constitution:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 

lender  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
I  he  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
moit,  relative  to  the  National  Chapter  1 
Coi  ripensatory  Education  Program:  to  the 
Coi  nmittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


61 


of 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

(tnder  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

ft  r.  SHUMWAY  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 

2261)  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S. 

CIS  ims  Court  to  render  judgment  upon  the 

cla  m  of  John  King,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  '  he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Vnder  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
soi  s  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
oli  tions  as  follows: 

I  .R.  17:  Mr.  Fawell. 

I  ;.R.  18:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Pa- 
neita,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Kan- 
joi  ski.  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

I  :.R.  39:  Mr.  Jontz. 

I  :.R.  51:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Fazio. 
am  I  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

I  ;.R.  285:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

I  [.R.  536:  Mr.  Crane. 

I  [.R.  594:  Mr.  McDade  and  Mr.  Roe. 

I  [.R.  660:  Mr.  Fields. 

I[.R.  733:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Hammer- 
sci  [MiDT,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Dowdy 
of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
M(£^ivEN,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jei  sey.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Ml .  Staggers,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Re  wland  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr. 
D<  rnan  of  California.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 
Ml  .  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Kanjor- 
SK :.  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Robinson. 
Ml .  Stenholm.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Ml  s.  Patterson,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dt  kota,  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

1  I.R.  758:  Mr.  Oxley. 

]  I.R.  922:  Mr.  Ridge. 

1  I.R.  953:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mrs. 
Bi  NTLEY,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr. 
B<  rski,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Ct  RPER,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  DioGuardi, 
M  •.  Dyson,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr. 
Hi  RTEL.    Mr.    Hubbard.    Mr.    Hutto.    Mr. 


Ori  iz, 


Georgia,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Lowry 

Washington,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Martinez, 

Mamroules,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 

Mr.   QuiLLEN,   Mr.   Scheuer,   Mr. 

Mr.    Sweeney,    Mr.    Tallon.    Mr. 

of  Georgia.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Vander 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Hertel,  and  Mr. 


an] 


£57: 


ECK  IRT. 

1170: 


Mr 


Hr 


Lewis  o 
of 
Mr 
Mr 

Pickett, 
Studds 
Thomas 
Jagt, 

H.R 
Atkins. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 
Owens 

H.R. 
Mr. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

LEY, 
DORNAN 

York, 
Gallo, 

HORTON 

H.R 
H.R 
H.R. 

MEYER. 
H.R. 
LENGER, 

H.R 
DePazic 
Kildee, 

MURPH'i 
TER   of 

and  Mr. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 
Levine 

COELHO 

H.R. 

Mr. 

H.R 
Mr. 
Mr. 

H.R 

H.R 
Pease, 
Mr. 
Mr. 

H.R 

H.R 

H.R 

SOLARZ, 

Mr. 

Lewis 

Mr 

H.R 
Jagt. 

H.R 

H.R 
Mr 

Dyson 
Hertel, 
Mr 
Carolink. 

SCHEUEft 
WOLPE. 

H.R. 
Clingeii 

H.R. 

H.R. 
Mr 

H.R. 

LENGER, 

Mrs 
Florida 
Porter 
Frank, 

H.R. 
Mr 

H.R. 
Mr. 


1  )25:  Mr.  McCollum. 
1  )53:  Mr.  Latta. 

064:   Mr.  Jontz,   Mr.   Mineta,  Mr. 
<  f  Utah,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

152:  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Weiss,  and 


1207: 
1213: 


Mr.  Evans. 

:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mrs.  Bent- 

BuECHNER,    Mr.     Murphy,     Mr. 

of  California,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 

Lipinski,    Mr.    Dymally,    Mr. 

VIr.  Levine  of  California,  and  Mr. 


1271: 


U25: 


Mr.  Eckart  and  Mr.  Rogers. 
Mr.  Rangel. 
:  428:  Mr.  Lungren  and  Mr.  Danne- 


Mr.    Bal- 
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1444:    Miss    Schneider, 
ind  Mr.  Holloway. 
|495:  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Mr.    Garcia,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr. 
Mr.    Kolter,    Mr.    Lancaster,   Mr. 
,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Ms.  Slaugh- 
llew  York,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Towns, 
Valentine. 
1 506:  Mr.  Lipinski. 
1 568:  Mr.  Howard. 

:  580:  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
of    California,     Mr.     Dixon,     Mr. 
and  Mr.  Gejdenson.. 
583:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Ha^tert,  Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr.  Hiler. 

1604:  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mrs.  Collins. 
Gr/  dison,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Oilman,  and 
Ro\  INLAND  of  Connecticut. 
1 626:  Mr.  Boehlert. 
,708:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
lilr.  GuARiNi.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Roe, 
Sci  umer,  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Richardson, 
Ani  erson,  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

1 807:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
1840:  Mr.  Petri  and  Mr.  Martinez. 
1843:    Mr.    Hayes   of    Illinois,    Mr. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Fo»d   of  Tennessee,   Mr.   Towns,   Mr. 
c  f  Georgia,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  and 
SiK  orski. 

1872:  Mrs.  Boxer  and  Mr.  Vander 

:  885:  Mr.  Huckaby. 

1950:   Mr.   Beilenson,   Mr.   Carper, 

.  Co^HO,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 

Mr.    Frost,    Mr.    Glickman.    Mr. 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Kennedy, 

Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Price  of  North 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 

Mr.   Smith   of   Florida,   and   Mr. 


Kii  dee. 


1953:    Mr.    Wolf.    Mr.    Frost.    Mr. 
,  Mr.  McGrath.  and  Mr.  Hughes. 
.958:  Ms.  Kaptur  and  Mrs.  Byron. 
1973:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri  and 
Cli  nger. 

1974:  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bal- 

Mr.    Robinson,   Mr.    Lagomarsino, 

J<4hnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Smith  of 

Mr.    Horton,    Mr.    Lipinski,    Mr. 

Mr.   Gordon,  Mr.   Martinez,  Mr. 

and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

2017:   Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Frank,  and 

ATklNS. 

2036:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Traficant, 
,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 


M(  Closkey, 


Clinger,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Roybal. 
and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  2062:  Mr.  Borski  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  2070:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  2125:  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  2132:  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  2191:  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.J.  Res.  55:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  oe  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Chap- 
man. Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Li- 
pinski, Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Trax- 
LER,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California, 
Mr.  Carper,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.J.  Res.  58:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mrs.  Patter- 
son, Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Ra- 
VENEL.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Schaefer,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Inhofe.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Parris.  and  Mr.  Alexander. 

H.J.  Res.  139:  Mr.  Jontz  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.J.  Res.  192:  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Bates,  Mrs.  Bogcs,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Borski,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Brennan,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
PisH,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Grant. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
HoYER,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 


Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Wise. 
and  Mr.  Udall. 

H.J.  Res.  214:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally. Mr.  Staggers,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.J.  Res.  246:  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  CR<x:KBrT.  Mr. 
Dymally.  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  48:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Pogli- 
etta. Mr.  DePazio,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Atkins.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.  Con.  Res.  96:  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
AcKERBiAN,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Daniel. 
Mr.  Plippo.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Swindall,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens.  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Darden, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.  Res.  62:  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Plorio,  and 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

H.  Res.  65:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 
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H.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Nebraska. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
36.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
city  council  of  the  city  of  Lake  Worth,  TX. 
relative  to  the  formula  for  eligibility  under 
the  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Program  for  local  governments:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1748 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 

[As  amended  by  a  substitute  H.R.  2169: 
delete  sections  105(c),  113,  201(b),  and 
301(c)] 

—On  page  10  of  the  bill,  delete  the  matter 
beginning  after  line  12  and  all  following 
thereafter  through  line  22. 

On  page  19  of  the  bill,  delete  the  matter 
beginning  after  line  6  and  all  following 
thereafter  through  line  11. 

On  page  22  of  the  bill,  delete  the  matter 
beginning  after  line  16  and  all  following 
thereafter  through  line  20. 

On  page  49  of  the  bill,  delete  the  matter 
after  line  12  and  all  following  thereafter 
through  line  18. 

H.R.  1748 
By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 

[Page  and  line  references  are  to  H.R. 
2169] 

—In  section   204  of  division  A  (page      ), 
insert  the  following  after  line 

(4)  The  Naval  Airship  program. 
—Strike  out  section  224  of  title  II  of  division 
A  (page     .  lines     through     ). 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  RICHARD  K.  ARMEY 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiUTSday.  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young  lady  in 
my  d»trict,  Tara  Marie  Hitchcock,  recently  par- 
ticipated in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  tKoadcast 
scriptwritirtg  contest  sponsored  t)y  ttie  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  ladies  auxiliary.  Her  article  won  seventh 
place  from  amortg  more  ttian  300,000  entries. 

Tara  demonstrated  an  amazing  perception 
of  why  United  States  citizenship  is  so  precious 
and  the  challenges  and  responsibilities  that 
acconx>any  ttws  right.  I  commend  her  work  to 
my  coUeagues'  attention. 

Trx  Crallerge  or  American  Citizenship 
(By  Tare  Marie  Hitchcock) 

In  1920,  a  man  named  John  left  his  home- 
land with  only  a  dream,  and  traveled  over 
three  thousand  miles  in  search  of  what  he 
had  been  told  was  the  gateway  to  new  op- 
portunities and  a  guarantee  of  freedom. 
Risking  all  he  had.  the  man  faced  this  chal- 
lenge of  the  uncertain  by  immediately 
adopting  the  hope  it  offered  him,  and  after 
months  at  sea,  he.  as  well  as  millions  of 
other  immigrants  bound  together  by  this 
same  hope,  arrived  at  the  land  known  as 
America  and  set  out  eager  in  their  search 
for  a  new  t>egiiming,  a  new  way  of  life,  as 
citizens  of  that  nation.  You  see.  America 
never  guaranteed  them  any  wealth,  or  suc- 
cess .  .  .  but,  simply  as  opportunity  and 
means  by  which  they  could  obtain  it.  And  so 
America  continues  to  do  just  that  for  its 
citizens  today;  however,  its  almost  sistonish- 
Ing  to  think  of  how  complacent  we've 
l>ecome  at>out  the  value  of  our  citizenship 
...  to  wonder  what  has  happened  to  the  ea- 
gerness that  was  so  pervasive  in  the  earlier 
decades?  We've  l)een  given  the  duty,  the  op- 
portunity, and  the  challenge  to  achieve,  yet 
too  often,  we  let  these  things  slip  by, 
unseen.  It  was  once  realized  by  philosopher 
John  Locke,  that  the  quality  of  a  successful 
nation  is  ttased  on  the  quality  of  the  sum  of 
the  citizens  in  that  nation  .  .  .  and  in  realiz- 
ing this,  one  must  realize  that  the  challenge 
of  American  citizenship  didn't  end  at  Ellis 
Island,  it  merely  l>egan  there. 

As  it  grew,  America  had  many  problems  to 
face.  However,  as  a  nation,  America  will 
always  have  these  oltstacles  to  overcome, 
but  what  must  be  realized  is  that  it's  the 
citizenship  of  the  people  in  that  nation  that 
enables  it  to  even  overcome  them.  It  would 
have  t>een  easy  to  abandon  the  idea  of  form- 
ing an  entire  new  country,  give  up  on  the 
causes  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  return  to 
bleak  isolationism,  or  lose  all  faith  in  one's 
govenunent  after  the  Watergate  incident; 
however,  what  made  it  possible  to  overcome 
all  of  these  was  the  willingness  of  the  Amer- 
ican to  meet  his  challenge  of  faith  and  duty 
as  well  as  his  remaining  true  to  the  ideas 
behind  Americanism  and  Democracy  ...  a 
willingness  that  must  t>e  further  revived.  It 
is  this  challenge  that  is  manifested  in  three 


different  ways,  all  of  thich  help  to  define 
wlfit  t>eing  an  American  is  about. 

'the  first  part  of  man's  challenge  as  an 
Aiaerican  lies  in  the  faith  he  must  have  in 
hinself.  All  to  often,  we  begin  to  doubt  our 
inoividual  worth  in  a  nation  of  such  im- 
metise  size.  We  feel  intimidated  by  the  rest 
of  jour  fellow  men.  and  in  feeling  so.  de- 
crnse  our  willingness  to  face  head  on  our 
challenge  of  achieving.  We  fail  to  see  the 
great  effects  that  just  one  man  can  have  on 
an  entire  nation,  and  that  we  are  in  this 
country  because  we  tielieve  it  has  something 
special  to  offer  each  of  us. 

After  all,  it  is  this  search  for  every  man's 
"something  special "  and  the  morality  of 
hating  continuous  faith  in  ourselves  that 
becomes  the  first  challenge  we  must  meet. 

Sowever,  l>eing  an  American  goes  deeper 
thin  simply  remaining  true  to  one's  self  and 
oni's  values,  it  involves  the  faith  one  must 
have   in   his  own  country.  The  soul  of  a 

Iple  is  the  image  it  cherishes  of  itself.  If 
we]  destroy  that  image,  we  destroy  the  way 
in  which  the  nation  recognizes  itself  as  well 
asjwhat  it  has  to  do.  This  image  a  people 
holds  of  itself  must  be  created  by  the  con- 
tiriiial  faith  in  the  values  that  stand  behind 
it  4nd  back  it  up.  Some  of  the  greatest  patri- 
ot^ are  those  who  have  given  their  lives  for 
thflir  nation  .  .  .  who  strive  to  keep  its 
im^ge  polished  and  glowing.  The  challenge 
of  ^American  citizenship  provides  each  citi- 
with  his  own  towel  to  also  help  in  the 
shing  of  their  great  country. 

Jowever.  it's  not  only  the  polishing  of  our 
.  country  that  is  a  part  of  this  challenge. 

Extends  beyond  our  borders,  to  other  na- 

By  a  coincidence  of  birth,  each  Ameri- 

citizen  today  is  given  the  duty  to  help 

ise  less  fortunate,  constantly  seeking  in- 

•endence  and  freedom  from  oppression. 

|s  is  an  integral  part  of  remaining  true 
faithful  to  the  values  of  Democracy  .  .  . 
an#  this  where  the  real  test  comes  in.  As 
Aniericans.  we  will  always  have  to  meet  this 
chillenge.  our  obligation  to  those  in  other 
lai|ds.  living  under  different  rules,  and 
searching  for  help. 

Ih  order  to  understand  why  we're  citizens, 
wejmust  first  understand  why  its  so  impor- 
tailt.  As  Americans,  we  have  the  tools 
needed  to  make  things  work  for  ourselves, 
for  our  nation,  and  for  others.  Our  chal- 
lei^e  is  just  that  .  .  .  using  these  tools  to 
achieve.  No  wonder  the  last  four  letters  In 
word  "American"  spell  the  words  "I 
Cah".  The  millions  of  irrunigrants  knew 
thi  y  could,  John  knew  he  could,  and  we  too 
kn  >w  that  we  can  .  .  .  we  can  meet  the  chal- 
lei  ge  of  l)elng  an  American  citizen  and  meet 
it  i/e  shall. 


COLONEL  COHEN 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Ar.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marine 
C<ips  Maj.  Robert  S.  Cohen  of  U.S.  Central 
Command,  CGJ  30G  at  MacDill  Air  Force 
B^  In  Tampa,  FL,  soon  will  be  promoted  to 
liefitenant  colonel.  Major  Cohen  is  the  son  of 
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retired  (!ol.  Philip  Cohen  of  Hallandale,  FL,  in 
my  distrjct. 

Major  Cohen  receives  his  promotion, 
the  Cohfens  will  be  one  of  the  few  father  and 
son  tear  is  to  make  fiekl  grade  or  above  in  the 
Marine  ( k>rps. 

Colonel  Cohen's  contributions  to  his  com- 
munity are  as  conscientious  as  the  contribu- 
tions to  his  Nation.  Following  22  years  of 
active  |nd  inactive  duty  with  the  Marine 
Corps,  ihcluding  service  In  World  War  II  and 
Korea,  Colonel  Cohen  currently  is  a  Hallan- 
dale, Fli  Qty  Commissioner.  Additionally,  he 
is  the  senior  member  of  my  military  academy 
nominating  selection  committee,  chairman  of 
the  vetjerans  committee  for  the  Broward 
eague  of  Cities  and  the  southeast 
lirman  for  the  Broward  County  U.S. 
ion  Bicentennial  Commission.  This  is 
rtial  list  of  Col.  Philip  Cohen's  com- 

ice  accomplishments, 
hilip  Cohen  and  his  son  Maj.  Robert 
re  to  be  commended  for  their  out- 
work. The  fact  that  they  soon  will  be 
one  of  the  few  father  and  son  teams  to  make 
field  grabe  or  at)ove  In  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
a  crowning  honor  to  their  community  and 
service. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  INCOME 
CONriNGENT  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  IjHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  BlAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  last 
Saturday,  by  John  G.  Driscoll,  the  President  of 
lona  College,  entitled  "Could  They  Ever  Pay 
Off  The*^  Student  Loans?" 

This  ^itorial  accurately  and  effectively  out- 
lines t^e  provisions  of  the  administration's 
Income  Contingent  Loan  Program.  While  the 
concept  of  an  income  contingent  student  loan 
is  worth  consideration,  some  of  the  aspects  of 
the  Dep  artment's  proposal  are  troubling. 

urge  that  my  colleagues  carefully  consider 
this  proi  |ram  prior  to  any  action  to  expand  It.  I 
now  sut  mit  for  my  colleagues'  consideration  a 
"Could  They  Ever  Pay  Off  Their  Stu- 


rate.  It 


cation's 


copy  of 
dent  Loiins?" 
Could  They  Ever  Pay  Orr  Their  Student 
Loans? 

(By  John  G.  Driscoll) 
Willi4m  Raspberry's  argument  in  support 
of  the  Income  Contingent  Loan  Program  is 
much  ess  persuasive  when  the  proposal 
prograii  is  described  accurately  [op-ed, 
April  3).  He  states  that  Income  Contingent 
Loans  ^^ould  l>e  lent  at  a  3  percent  interest 


would  he  terrific  if  that  were  the 


case.  Axiordlng  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 


own  proposal,  students  would  pay 


back  thie  principal  and  interest  calculated  at 


of  the  Senate  on  the  floor, 
of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


the  91-day  T-bi!l  rate  plus  3  percent;  Inter- 
est would  t>e  capitalized  and  could  escalate 
dramatically  in  times  of  high  inflation. 

The  concept  of  the  program  is  worth- 
while. However,  the  mechanics  and  the  an- 
ticipated results  do  not  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  students  or  their  families. 

For  example,  repayment  of  loans  is  linked 
directly  to  income  earned  after  a  two-year 
fixed  payment  period.  There  is  no  maxi- 
mum time  ijeriod  to  repay  the  loan.  In  times 
of  high  inflation,  lower-income  Iwrrowers 
could  realize  negative  amortization— their 
debt  will  get  larger  as  they  make  payments. 
They  may  never  be  able  to  pay  off  their 
loans. 

Borrowers  could  not  be  counseled  by  fi- 
nancial aid  officers  about  the  amount  and 
duration  of  future  payments,  as  within  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program.  Pay- 
ment amounts  would  be  contingent  upon 
income  and  fluctuating  market  rates. 

Raspberry  suggests  having  the  IRS  collect 
the  payments.  The  secretary's  plan  does  not 
involve  the  IRS  at  all.  Colleges  would  have 
to  become  collection  agents  and  track 
alumni  salaries  through  the  collection  of 
the  federal  tax  returns.  This  would  be  an 
administrative  nightmare,  as  well  a;  Inva- 
sion of  personal  privacy. 

While  the  secretary's  plan  places  the 
burden  of  tracking  and  collecting  totally  on 
the  college,  the  program  would  allow  an  in- 
stitution 10  percent  of  the  total  loan 
volume— with  a  cap  of  $75.000— to  reimburse 
for  administrative  costs  necessary  to  process 
and  collect  the  loans.  Thus,  with  loan  vol- 
umes exceeding  $750,000.  a  college  would 
have  to  absorb  the  additional  cost  of  admin- 
istering this  program. 

Nowhere  does  Raspberry  mention  the 
source  of  the  $600  million  the  secretary 
would  like  to  put  into  the  first  year  of  the 
program.  According  to  the  proposed  FY88 
budget,  the  funds  would  come  from  elimina- 
tion of  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
program.  College  Work  Study  and  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opr>ortunity  Program, 
all  financial  aid  programs  for  low-income 
students.  This  untested  program  would  re- 
place, not  supplement,  them. 

I  do  agree  with  one  important  point  of 
Raspberry's:  it  Is  hard  to  imagine  an  invest- 
ment with  a  more  attractive  return  than 
higher  education.  But  the  ICL  program  is 
not  the  answer.  Unplanned,  excessive  debt  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  students  or  their 
families,  or  colleges  or  our  nation. 


GROUND  WATER  RESEARCH,  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TION ACT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Ground  Water  Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Demonstration  Act. 

Ground  water  is  a  vast,  invisible  resource  of 
Immeasurable  value  to  every  region  of  the 
United  States.  Ground  water  is  the  source  of 
drinking  water  for  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  population  and  for  97  percent  of 
rural  reskJents.  Ground  water  accounts  for 
nearty  40  percent  of  all  agricultural  irrigation 
water  and  26  percent  of  industrial  water  uses. 
In  many  areas  of  the  country,  such  as  Long 
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lslar>d,  ground  water  is  the  sole  source  of 
drinking  water  for  residents. 

Until  recently,  we  believed  that  ground 
water  was  naturally  protected  from  man-made 
sources  of  contamination.  We  have  learned, 
sometimes  painfully,  that  this  is  not  in  fact  the 
case.  For  exampl3,  in  December  1978,  36 
wells  in  Suffolk  and  Nassau  Counties  on  Long 
Island  were  closed  after  the  discovery  of  syn- 
thetic organic  chemicals  in  the  drinking  water, 
an  incklent  that  affected  more  than  2  million 
people. 

Similar  incklents  all  across  the  country  have 
shown  that  ground  water  contamination  is  a 
problem  of  natranal  scope.  In  1981,  an  EPA 
study  found  measurable  levels  of  volatile  or- 
ganic compounds  In  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  large  public  drinking  water  systems  draw- 
ing on  ground  water. 

The  discovery  of  contaminated  ground 
water  has  led  to  well  closings  all  over  the 
Natkin,  causing  disruptions  in  water  supplies, 
concems  at>out  possible  health  effects,  and 
economic  losses  to  consumer  and  businesses 
alike.  Once  contaminated,  ground  water  can 
be  cleaned  up,  if  at  all,  only  through  slow  and 
highly  expensive  technologies. 

Fortunately,  most  experts  agree  that  most 
of  our  ground  water  is  still  safe  and  pure.  But 
research  and  experience  have  shown  us  that 
ground  water  is  far  more  vulnerable  to  con- 
tamination than  we  had  t)elieved.  Threats  to 
its  purity  come  from  many  sources:  hazardous 
wastes;  septic  tanks;  road  salts;  pesticides 
and  fertilizers;  sanitary  landfills;  and  oil  and 
gas  explorations. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  take  our  ground 
water  for  granted.  Protecting  ground  water  will 
require  strong,  concerted  actk>n. 

Our  efforts  to  protect  ground  water,  howev- 
er, are  hampered  by  a  lack  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge atKKJt  ground  water.  Scientists  know  rel- 
atively little  about: 

How  contaminants  nrtove  into  grourKi  water, 
how  they  disperse;  how  they  change;  and  fiow 
long  they  last. 

Our  technologies  for  detecting,  monitoring 
and  mitigating  ground  water  pollutants  are  ex- 
pensive and  limited.  For  example,  EPA  has 
estimated  that  it  will  take  4  or  5  years  to  com- 
plete just  orra  round  of  organic  compound 
testing  in  the  3,400  public  water  supply  wells 
in  Illinois  alone. 

In  addition,  there  is  very  little  informatkjn  on 
the  potential  health  effects  of  many  ground 
water  contaminants. 

While  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  limited  responsibility  for  ground 
water  protection  under  statutes  such  as  tf>e 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  Superfund,  aruJ  the 
Resource  Conservation  Recovery  Act  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  protecting  ground  water 
supplies  now  rests  with  Ibe  States. 

However,  the  States  depend  on  the  Federal 
Government— particulariy  the  EPA— for  sound 
scientific  informatkjn  for  making  ttieir  ground 
water  protection  plans. 

If  it  is  our  natkxial  polk:y  to  give  tfie  respon- 
sit)ility  of  protecting  our  ground  water  to  the 
States  and  local  governments,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  ttie  States  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  conduct  the  comprehensive  scientific  re- 
search needed  to  manage  ground  water  effec- 
tively. Ground  water  research  must  be  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility. 
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In  many  cases,  however,  EPA  is  simply  not 
conducting  the  research  tfie  States  r>eed;  in 
other  cases.  States  have  difficulty  getting 
access  to  EPA's  information.  As  a  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office  report  on  grournj 
water  protectran  efforts  found.  States  uniform- 
ly report  that  "research  or  technk^l  assist- 
ance to  support  ttieir  ground  water  programs 
was  one  of  tfieir  greatest  needs." 

Tfie  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will,  for  tfie 
first  time,  give  EPA  a  congressional  mandate 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  ground  water  re- 
search program  designed  to  give  ttie  State 
and  local  governments  tfte  specific  factual 
knowledge  they  need  to  cop>e  adequately  with 
their  responsibility  to  protect  ground  water. 

Presently,  EPA  can  only  conduct  research 
In  support  of  its  regulatory  programs,  leaving 
many  areas  of  vital  concern  atxiut  ground 
water  untouched. 

The  bill  responds  to  specific  recommenda- 
tions made  by  numerous  ground  water  au- 
thorities, Including  the  National  Ground  Water 
Policy  Forum,  the  Environmental  and  Energy 
Study  Institute,  tfie  Northeast-MkN^st  Insti- 
tute, tfie  EPA's  Independent  Science  Advisory 
Board,  Congress'  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, and  tfie  Government  Accounting 
Office. 

Tfie  bill  would  establish  a  comprefiensive 
and  coordinated  program  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstratk>n  at  EPA  to  en- 
hance the  knowledge  of  the  natural  cfiaracter- 
istics  and  processes  that  govern  ground 
water. 

The  bill  woukJ  improve  the  scientific  capabil- 
ity to  assess,  detect,  and  evaluate  tf>e  effects 
on  human  health  and  environmental  resources 
of  ground  water  contaminants. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  incentives  for 
the  development  and  disseminaton  of  new 
technologies  for  preventing,  detecting,  and 
mitigating  ground  water  contamination. 

To  ensure  that  the  results  of  tfie  research 
are  widely  available,  the  bill  provkles  for  tech- 
nology transfer,  technical  assistance  and  tfie 
disseminatk)n  of  informaton  to  otfier  Federal 
agencies,  States  and  local  governments. 

In  response  to  the  recognized  shortage  of 
experts,  the  t>ill  would  provkle  training  in  sci- 
entific disciplines  relevant  to  ground  water 
contamination  research. 

A  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  tfie  t>ill  is 
attacfied  to  tfiese  remarks. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Senator  Burimck, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Publk:  Works  Committee,  and  Senator  DiiREN- 
BERGER,  ttie  ranking  minority  memt>er  of  ttiat 
sutx;ommittee,  fiave  introduced  S.  1105,  a 
companion  ground  water  research  bill.  The 
tiills  have  many  similarities,  and  some  impor- 
tant differences. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  working  with  the 
Senate  and  with  the  other  House  Committees 
with  jurisdk:tion  over  ground  water  research  to 
craft  a  law  whk;h  will  t>egin  to  gatfier  tfie  sd- 
entifk:  and  engineering  informatkxi  wfiich  tfie 
States  and  local  offk:ials  need  to  protect  our 
ground  water  resources. 

Whetfier  we  succeed  in  protecting  our  vast 
resources  of  ground  water  for  future  genera- 
tions depends  on  our  willingness  to  invest  in 
tfie  research,  training,  and  engineering 
needed  to  understand  ground  water  contami- 
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nation,  and  to  develop  new  techndogtes  to 
enable  the  States  to  protect,  preserve  and 
clean  up  ground  water  resources. 

I  erKOurage  aM  Members  to  join  with  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legisiation. 

[Section-by-8ection  Analysis] 

Tn  ORO0KD  Water  Research, 
DavKLomxirT  ams  Demonstration  Act 

Section  1.  Short  Title. 

Section  2.  Findings. 

Finds  that  ground  water  is  a  valuable  re- 
source t>eing  threatened  by  contamination 
across  the  nation:  that  EPA  lacks  a  specific, 
comprehensive  Congressional  mandate  to 
conduct  research  on  ground  water  contami- 
nation; the  State  and  local  governments, 
which  have  primary  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting ground  water,  depend  upon  EPA  for 
scientific  information;  and  that  continuing 
scientific  uncertainties,  lack  of  low-cost,  ef- 
fective technologies  in  preventing,  detecting 
and  mitigating  ground  water  contamination, 
and  the  shortage  of  skilled  scientific  person- 
nel, have  hindered  the  ability  of  govern- 
ments to  develop  and  implement  ground 
water  protection  programs. 

Section  3.  Purposes. 

States  that  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
ground  water  research  and  development 
program  at  the  EPA.  to  improve  technology 
transfer,  and  to  provide  training  for  ground 
water  related  disciplines. 

Section  4.  Definitions. 

Section  5.  Authorities. 

Subsection  (a)  directs  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator to  establish  a  ground  water  research 
program  in  consultation  with  other  federal 
agencies  and  State  and  local  governments. 
Directs  the  Administrator  to  conduct  re- 
search, develop  and  demonstrate  new  tech- 
nologies, cooperate  with  and  assist  other 
agencies,  and  coordinate  ground  water  re- 
search. 

Subsection  (b)  specifically  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  enter  into  contracts  and 
cooperative  agreements  with,  and  make 
grants  to,  government  agencies,  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  other  persons;  to  con- 
struct needed  facilities;  and  to  use  existing 
Federal  labs. 

Section  6.  Research  Committee  and 
Annual  Report. 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  a  ground  water 
research  conunittee  within  EPA.  Subsection 
(b)  requires  the  committee  to  prepare  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  outlining  ground 
water  research  needs  and  evaluating 
progress  made  by  the  ground  water  research 
program. 

Section  7.  Science  Advisory  Board. 

Sul>section  (a)  establishes  a  standing 
Ground  Water  Subcommittee  within  the 
Science  Advisory  Board.  The  Sut>committee 
will  independently  review  the  annual  report 
of  the  EPA  ground  water  research  commit- 
tee. 

Section  8.  Control  and  Mitigation  Tech- 
nologies. 

Subsection  (a)  directs  the  Administrator 
to  carry  out  a  research,  development  and 
demonstration  program  for  promising  new 
technologies  which  could  be  used  to  control 
sources  of  ground  water  contamination  or 
mitigate  ground  water  contamination. 

Subsections  (b)  through  <h)  set  out  proce- 
dures for  the  selection  of  projects  to  be 
demonstrated.  Steps  include  solicitation,  se- 
lection, supervision,  evaluation,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information.  Subsection  (e)  sets 
out  selection  criteria.  Subsection  (h)  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  enter  into  cost- 
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sht  ring  agreements  to  the  maximum  practi- 
cal le  extent. 

Section  10.  Assistance  to  States  and  Local 
Governments. 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  provide 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  States 
and  local  governments  in  ground  water  re- 
search. Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  conduct  specific  research  at 
thq  request  of  State  or  local  governments, 
providing  that  such  governments  provide  at 
lea  it  25  percent  of  the  funding. 

a  ection  10.  Health  Effects  Research. 

A  uthorizes  the  Administrator  to  conduct  a 
res  tarch  program  on  the  health  effects  of 
gra  jnd  water  contaminants.  Research  is  di- 
rec  ed  on  studies  of  total  human  exposure 
to  contaminants  in  ground  water,  and  po- 
tential human  health  impacts.  Subsection 
(bMdirects  the  Administrator  to  coordinate 
thd  health  effects  research  program  with 
HHS. 

action  11.  Training. 

SMbsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor to  conduct  training  in  disciplines  related 
to  Iground  water  protection  for  personnel 
froin  EPA,  State  and  local  governments,  and 
otners.  Permits  EPA  to  charge  reasonable 
fea  for  non-Federal  personnel. 

^bsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor'to  establish  ground  water  research  fel- 
lovdfchips  at  EPA  and  other  research  organi- 
zations. 

S  ^tion  12.  Research  Institutes. 

£  irects  the  Administrator  to  make  grants 
to  universities  and  other  research  centers 
for  the  establishment  of  three  ground  water 
res  :arch  institutes.  (One  would  be  the  exist- 
ing EPA  funded  National  Center  for 
Graund  Water  Research,  a  consortium  be- 
tween Oklahoma  University,  Oklahoma 
Sta  Le  University  and  Rice  University.)  The 
ins  itutes  would  carry  out  research,  train- 
ing and  technology  transfer  activities  on 
gra  Lind  water. 

Subsections  (c)  through  (j)  set  out  proce- 
dures for  selecting  and  establishing  the  cen- 
ter$,  funding  restictions,  development  of  re- 
seat'ch  programs,  and  the  periodic  review 
an<  evaluation  of  the  centers. 

a  iction  12.  Clearing  House  and  Technolo- 
gy rtansfer. 

£  irects  the  Administrator  to  establish  and 
ma  ntain  a  national  ground  water  quality 
inf  )rmation  clearinghouse,  and  a  program 
for  technology  transfer  and  information  dis- 
ser  lination.  Subsection  (c)  ensures  that  in- 
for  nation  obtained  by  the  research  pro- 
gram  will,  consistent  with  existing  law,  be 
avs  liable  to  the  public. 

a  ection  13.  Construction. 

Makes  clear  that  the  Act  is  intended  to 
au<  horize  only  a  program  of  research  and 
reli  ited  activities,  and  does  not  create  any 
nev  regulatory  authority  or  affect  any  ex- 
istftig  authority. 

a  ection  14.  Authorization. 

Authorizes  appropriations  as  may  l>e  nec- 
ess  iry  to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 


ASIAN  PACIFIC  ISLANDER 
HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
cal  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.! .  i-louse  of  Representatives  to  a  very  spe- 
cial celebration— Asian  Pacific  Islander  Herit- 
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age  We  )k — wtiich  Is  t)eing  held  in  my  home 
State  of  California  during  the  week  of  May  3- 
9,  1987  Gov.  George  Deukmejian  has  set 
aside  this  time  to  recognize  the  valuable  and 
diverse  contributions  that  Asian  Pacific  cul- 
tures ha^^e  made  to  the  great  State  of  Califor- 
nia,       j 

As  yoa  know.  Asian  Pacific  Islander  Week  is 
celebrated  annually  on  the  national.  State, 
arul  loc9  community  levels.  Through  efforts  to 
organiz^  and  commemorate  this  event  in  a 
meaningiul  way,  an  ad  hoc  committee  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  community  was 
formed  io  plan  and  coordinate  events  which 
will  be  significant  to  Americans  of  all  ethnic 
backgro<linds.  This  year's  Heritage  Week  will 
include  $  wide  variety  of  events  which  have 
t>een  designed  to  enhance  our  understanding 
and  appeciation  of  Asian  Pacific  Islander  cul- 
ture. 

Not  only  will  we  be  celebrating  the  history 
and  con  ributions  of  the  Asian  Pacific  commu- 
nities in  our  State,  Heritage  Week  will  also 
lead  to  a  nrare  thorough  understanding  of 
today's  leeds  and  concerns  of  Asian  Pacific 
peoples  In  this  country. 

I  am  :onfident  that  Asian  Pacific  Islander 
Heritage  Week  will  be  both  enjoyable  and  en- 
tertaininj  for  all  those  fortunate  enough  to 
take  paitt.  In  addition,  and  more  importantly, 
Heritage  Week  will  foster  a  t)etter  understand- 
ing and  p  greater  appreciation  among  diverse 
America^)  cultures. 

Mr.  Sbeaker,  I  highly  commend  all  those 
wfiose  ttne  and  efforts  have  made  the  Asian 
Pacific  Islander  Herigate  Week  not  only  possi- 
ble, but  kiso  have  made  this  the  entertaining 
and  educational  event  that  it  is.  On  t>ehalf  of 
the  peoiple  of  Sacramento,  I  offer  my  sincere 
thanks  to  all  those  who  have  contributed  to 
this  evert,  and  wish  Asian  Pacific  Islander 
Heritage  Week  every  success. 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  37TH  ANNUAL 
AWARDS  LUNCHEON  OF  THE 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND 
WORKSHOP  CENTER 


H(^N.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  T^IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 
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RjftNGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  very 
I  have  the  chance  to  stand  in  the 
this  Chamljer  and  expound  on  the 
of  human  kind.  It  seems  that  we 
so  bogged  down  that  the  problems 
^orld  overwhelm  us  and  we  forget  to 
to   smell   the   roses.   Today,   Mr. 
I  am  here  to  slow  the  pace  of  what 
a  very  hectic  legislative  agenda  to 
the   extraordinary   works   of   Mrs. 
Johnson  Hicks,  founder  and  executive 
3f  the  Vocational  Guidance  and  Work- 
in  West  Harlem. 
Hicks  moved  to  New  York  City  from 
VA,   where   she   was   born   and 
ince  coming  to  the  west  Hariem  com- 
with   her   hust}and   George,   she   lias 
ndthing  but  a  pillar  of  positive  energy 
insjiration  to  many  people,  your>g  and 
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Having  built  upon  a  dream,  Mrs.  Hicks  and 
tier  hust>and  George,  with  the  aid  of  a  close 
circle  of  friends  and  supporters,  developed  the 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Workshop  Center. 
The  center  was  an  unselfish  response  to  the 
needs  of  neighlxjrhood  children.  The  motto  of 
the  center:  "Helping  our  youth  of  today 
become  the  successful  citizens  of  tomorrow." 

On  May  3,  the  center  will  hold  Its  37th 
annual  awards  luncheon  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
many  positive  role  models  in  the  Harlem  com- 
munity. It  is  unfortunate  the  center  cannot  re- 
ceive its  own  award,  for  it  is  truly  deserving. 
Mrs.  Hicks  and  the  counselors  at  the  center 
have  provided  free  tutoring,  counseling,  and 
test  preparation  for  neighborhood  youth  since 
1950.  The  center  also  provides  scholarships 
that  enable  many  of  the  center's  students  the 
opportunity  for  a  college  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  struggle  to  meet  fiscal 
obligations  and  fight  massive  trade  deficits,  it 
gives  me  great  honor  to  note  the  achieve- 
ments of  Mrs.  Katie  Hicks.  A  woman  who  has 
overcome  great  odds,  she  can  be  a  role 
model  for  us  just  as  she  has  been  for  the 
youth  in  the  Hariem  community.  Mrs.  Hicks  in- 
spires the  kind  of  unparalleled  commitment 
that  produces  remarkable  results. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  27  PSLIC 
BILL 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing,  with  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  TORRES, 
Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Lent  your 
amendments  to  H.R.  27,  FSLIC  minority  insti- 
tutions bill  which  will  extend  the  forbearance 
and  oversight  provisions  to  a  unique  and  en- 
dangered group  of  FSLIG-insured  Institutions, 
minority  owned  or  operated  associations.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  these  provisions  will  t>e 
incorporated  into  H.R.  27  as  Chairman  Pep- 
per's amendments. 

The  first  amendment  broadens  the  present 
definition  of  institutions  eligible  for  capital  for- 
bearance contained  in  section  202  and,  by  ex- 
tension, institutions  eligible  for  the  Capital  Cer- 
tificate Program  of  section  203,  by  adding  mi- 
nority associations  50  percent  or  more  of 
whose  loans  are  minority  loans  and  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  whose  originated  loans  are  for 
one  through  four  dwelling  units  or  consumer 
loans.  This  two-part  definition  is  intended  to 
identify  those  minority  associations  which  are 
cleariy  serving  the  minority  community  and 
which  are  performing  the  classic  funtions  of  a 
thrift  institution.  Minority  is  defined  to  mean 
black,  native,  Hispanic,  and  Asian  Americans. 

The  second  amendment  includes  regulation 
of  minority  associations  among  the  topics  for 
which  quarterly  reports  to  Congress  are  man- 
dated by  existing  section  209. 

The  urgent  need  for  legislation  assisting  mi- 
nority associations  and  recognizing  the  special 
difficulties  tfiey  confront  is  revealed  in  a  few 
stark  statistics.  From  a  peak  of  85  mirrarity  as- 
sociatkjns  in  1982,  there  were  only  64  remain- 
ing associations  by  yearend  1986,  arKJ  the 
numt)er  continues  to  decline.  Those  64  minori- 
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ty  associations  had  combined  assets  of  S4.8 
billion,  and  19  had  regulatory  net  worth  of  less 
than  3  percent.  Of  tt>e  19,  4  are  in  Florida,  4 
are  in  California,  2  are  in  Texas,  and  2  are  in 
Louisiana. 

Minority  associations  provide  a  unique  serv- 
ice to  tf>eir  customers  despite  economic  and 
cultural  barriers.  They  often  must  overcome 
inner-city  adversity  and  welcome  as  their  cli- 
ents individuals  shunned  by  conventional  fi- 
nancial institutions.  They  are  pioneers  in  tfieir 
promotion  of  minorities  to  executive  positions 
and  in  their  ability  to  raise  capital  from  within 
the  minority  community.  They  are  very  often 
the  only  source  of  financial  services  that  are 
accessible  and  affordable  to  mirraritles,  and 
must  contend  with  the  fact  that  the  costs  of 
administering  minority  transactions  are  gener- 
ally greater  due  to  the  smaller  average  size  of 
deposits  and  loans. 

Current  conditions  in  the  thrift  industry  com- 
pound the  obstacles  that  minority  associations 
must  overcome.  The  private  initiative  and 
public  service  demonstrated  by  minority  asso- 
ciations deserves  our  encouragement.  In  this 
period  of  financial  turbulence  and  regulatory 
uncertainty,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
foster  those  minority  associations  which  find 
themselves  in  a  distressed  condition  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  special  need  and 
importarKO  of  minority  associations,  and  are 
eminently  entitled  to  our  support.  I  urge  each 
of  the  Members  of  this  t)Ody  to  support  this 
legislation.  Thank  you. 


A  SALUTE  TO  STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 


HON.  ERNEST  L  KONNYU 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  in  the  12th  District  of  California 
one  of  the  finest  educational  institutions  in  the 
worid,  Stanford  University. 

Stanford  is  preparing  to  celebrate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  laying  of  its  cornerstone 
next  month,  having  grown  from  a  horse  farm 
owned  by  its  founder,  Leiand  Stanford,  to  an 
educational  institution  that  has  patented  1 1 1 
inventions  including  such  diverse  develop- 
ments as  gene-splicing,  computer  time-sf>ar- 
ing,  the  birth  control  pill,  the  10  test  and  vita- 
min C. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  some  of 
the  ways  Stanford  University  has  touched,  arKJ 
in  nrtany  cases  changed,  the  lives  of  every 
American. 

The  birth  control  pill,  developed  by  Stanford 
chemist  Cari  Djerassi,  1960. 

Vitamin  C,  Nobel  Prize  winner  Linus  Pauling, 
1966. 

Heart  transplants.  Dr.  Norman  Shumway, 
1968. 

Laser  eye  surgery,  ophthalmologists  Milton 
Flocks  and  Christian  Zweng,  1963. 

The  10  test.  Dr.  Lewis  Terman,  1916. 

Gene-splicing,  Dr.  Herbert  Boyer,  1973. 

The  wind  tunnel,  William  Durand,  1918. 

The  laser,  physics  professor  Arthur  Schaw- 
low  and  physicist  Charles  H.  Townes,  1 956. 
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Pre-paid  health  plans,  professor  Alain  Enth- 
oven,  1977. 

The  aerobie,  Alan  Alder,  1985. 

The  one-hand  ttaskettiall  sfwt,  Angelo 
"Hank"  Luisetti,  1937. 

Nike  athletic  shoes,  Philip  Knight,  1962. 

Foott)airs  T  formation,  Clark  St^aughnessy, 
1939. 

The  football  huddle,  Glenn  Scobey  "Pop" 
Warner,  1925, 

The  transistor,  William  Shockley,  1 948. 

The  computer  mouse,  Douglas  Engelbart, 
1964. 

Computerized  airline  reservations,  Oliver 
Whitby,  1957. 

Tfie  music  synthesizer,  John  Cfiowning, 
1974. 

IBM  computers,  Arthur  Samuel,  1 949. 

Artificial  intelligence,  John  McCarthy,  1961. 

Computer-assisted  teaching.  Pal  Supples 
and  Richard  Atkinson,  1 966. 

The  microprocessor,  Marcian  E.  "Ted"  Hoff, 
1968. 

Computer  time-sfiaring,  John  McCarthy, 
1959. 

Unmanned  space  probes.  Von  Eshleman, 
1964. 

Treatment  for  hemophiliacs.  Dr.  Judith  Pool. 
1965. 

Radar,  Russell  Varian,  Sigurd  Varlan  ar>d 
William  Hansen,  1939. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  a  few  of  tfie 
many  products  and  projects  developed  by 
Stanford  University  or  their  students  or  tfieir 
professors  that  have  changed  the  world  we 
live  in.  I  salute  the  university  for  its  many  ad- 
vances and  achievements.  I  am  honored  to 
represent  Stanford  and  its  students  and  em- 
ployees during  this  historic  100th  Congress. 


UNSOLICITED  MAILINGS  TO 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTOCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  concern  ak)Out  the  flood  of  unsolic- 
ited direct  mailings  that  older  citizens  in  my 
district — and  across  the  country — are  receiv- 
ing from  organizations  which  claim  to  repre- 
sent tfie  interests  of  these  older  Americans. 

Our  elderly  are  t)eing  unnecessarily  dis- 
turt)ed  and  even  frightened  by  these  unsolic- 
ited mailings.  It  would  appear  some  of  tt>ese 
organizations  are  actually  preying  upon  the 
vulnerability  and  susceptibility  of  these  sen- 
iors. 

The  pitch  usually  made  is  thaX  a  vital  gov- 
ernment program  is  atKxit  to  go  broke  or  that 
a  valuable  Government  benefit  is  about  to  be 
curtailed.  This  is  never  the  case.  These  pro- 
grams are  as  solid  as  Gibraltar. 

Furthermore,  often  these  missives  come  in 
Government  "look  alike"  envelopes.  Tf^ese 
tend  to  mislead  the  eklerly  into  t)elieving  that 
tf>e  mailing  is  an  official  mailing  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  one  of  its  agencies. 

I  commend  ttie  efforts  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  who  are,  even  now,  in  tfie 
process  of  developing  legislative  recommen- 
dations which,   if  approved,  will  protect  our 
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senior  citizens  from  the  tactics  eniptoyed  by 
ttwse  direct  maiKng  outfits. 

Among  the  steps  receiving  attention  is  a 
possible  ban  on  the  use  of  envelopes  carrying 
identifying  markings  which  resemble  tfie  mate- 
rials and  insignia  used  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Another  step  is  to  require  understand- 
able and  prommentty-displayed  disclaimers  on 
these  mailings  to  make  it  at>solutely  clear  that 
the  materials  are  being  sent  by  a  private 
group — not  the  Federal  Government— and 
that  the  materials  solicit  donations  from  the 
receivers. 

Pending  passage  of  any  such  corrective 
legislation,  I  urge  my  oMer  constituents  to  be 
wary  of  any  official-kx>king  letter  which  dis- 
cusses important  Federal  programs— such  as 
Social  Security,  Medicare,  or  VA  benefits— in 
"doomsday"  terms,  or  wtuch  soKctts  contrilxi- 
tions  in  order  to  "save"  these  programs  from 
being  killed. 

Don't  let  tt>ese  groups  mislead  or  scare  you* 

Don't  sernJ  them  a  dime  without  checking 
with  family  or  frierxls  first! 
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^e  that  unless  you  are  able  to  share  your 
lions  with  others  they  are  meaningless 
I  would  never  change, 
^ur  country  was  founded  by  people  who 
willing  to  give  up  their  lives  for  the 
freedom  to  govern  themselves.  Currently 
there  are  countries  in  the  world  where  the 
citizens  are  unable  {l)ecause  of  the  threat  of 
persecution)  to  express  their  views,  even  in 
novels  and  music.  Can  you  imagine  our 
country  without  Mark  Twain  or  Lloyd  Alex- 
per?  How  at>out  no  music  by  Peter,  Paul 
lary  or  the  Beach  Boys?  We  must  he 
king  to  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
fserve  this  all  important  freedom. 

school  we  are  given  the  freedom  to 
nk  and  express  our  thoughts.  I  l>elieve 
thit  without  this  freedom,  our  dreams 
wo^ld  never  l>ecome  a  reality  and  without 
drtams  we  would  never  prosper  and  grow. 


THE  GREATEST  FREEDOM  OP 
ALL 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

or  MUfNESOTA 
n*  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  in  Rochester,  MN  con- 
ducted an  essay  contest  in  the  Rochester 
schools.  Students  were  asked  to  write  on  a 
very  important  questkxi  that  all  Americans 
shoukJ  think  about  during  the  celeixation  of 
the  BKentennial  of  the  Constitution:  'Why  the 
first  amendment  makes  our  country  great." 

From  the  over  200  entries  received  in  the 
fourth  through  sixth  grade  category,  the 
judges  selected  the  essay  written  by  Charles 
Michelich,  a  student  in  Larry  Reinartz's  fifth 
grade  dass  at  Bishop  Elementary  School  in 
Rochester.  Charles'  essay  entitled  "Tf>e 
Greatest  Freedom  of  All"  deserves  to  t>e  read 
by  every  American  wtra  enjoys  the  right  of 
free  speech. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  ttie  essay  appear  fol- 
towing  ttvs  statement 

The  text  of  the  essay  follows: 

Thx  Grcatest  Freedom  of  All 
(By  Charles  Michelich) 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  allows  us,  as  citizens,  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  speech.  This  lets  us 
read,  write  and  listen  to  other  points  of 
view.  This  amendment,  to  me,  gives  us  the 
greatest  freedom  we  have  in  this  country. 

Let  us  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to 
hear  and  read  the  opinions  of  those  who 
were  in  charge  of  our  government  and  yet 
not  anyone  else's.  It  would  t>e  difficult  to 
have  our  own  thoughts  if  we  were  unable  to 
express  them.  What  If  the  newspapers  were 
written  by  people  of  all  the  same  opinion? 
How  would  we  be  able  to  express  our  own 
personal  concerns  if  they  differed  from 
those  In  charge?  Isn't  if  great  we  have  the 
freedom  of  speech! 

The  freedom  of  speech  is  important  to  me 
because  it  allows  me  to  think  for  myself. 
Then  develop  these  thoughts  and  express 
them  either  In  written  or  oral  form.  I  l>e- 


ECONOMY  AND  FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
I  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

nr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  braw  tt>e  attentk>n  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  which  appeared  recently  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  r>ewspaper  under  the  by-lir>e'of 
out  distinguished  majority  whip.  Congressman 
CcElho.  I  t}elleve  that  my  distinguished  fellow 
C^omian  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when 
it  concerns  foreign  investment  in  American 
barks  and  the  overall  influence  of  foreign  cap- 
ital in  the  American  domestic  economy. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

^m  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  March  26, 
1987] 
Foreign  Greening  of  America:  Outsid- 
ts'  Banking  Moves  Threaten  Our  Abili- 
TO  Compete 

(By  Tony  Coelho) 
rho  owns  America?  More  and  more  for- 

investors,  that's  who. 
There  is  growing  concern  among  U.S. 
jicy-makers  that  rising  foreign  ownership 
of  American  economic  assets  could  well  un- 
dermine our  ability  to  compete  in  the  world 
eo  inomy. 

■  'he  trend  toward  foreign  ownership  ex- 
tei  ids  to  many  sectors,  including  our  agricul- 
tu  "al  and  industrial  base.  But  potentially 
th ;  most  troubling  acquisition  has  occurred 
in  the  financial  arena. 
1  \)relgners  are  buying  up  our  banks. 
I'oT  example.  Marine  Midland  Bank  of 
Buffalo,  the  nation's  16th-largest  bank,  is 
ovned  by  the  Hong  Kong  Shanghai  Bank- 
in  [  Corp.  Other  banks  with  significant  for- 
eim  ownership  include  National  Bank  of 
Gtiorgia,  Republic  Bank  of  New  York  and 
Bi  Ilk  of  Virginia.  Here  in  California,  where 
{i\  e  of  the  largest  11  banlcs  are  Japanese- 
oi  Tied,  foreign  investors  now  hold  more 
th  Ein  50%  ownership  in  170  banking  institu- 
ti<  ns.  In  New  York  the  number  is  300. 

Sven  lianks  that  remain  American  have 
l)ecome  much  more  dependent  on  foreign 
business.  By  the  end  of  1985  Citicorp,  the 
laf'gest  U.S.  tiank,  held  nearly  $55  billion  in 
foreign  deposits,  or  52%  of  its  total.  As  in 
commercial  banking,  foreign  entry  into  U.S. 
iiwestment  banking  is  steadily  increasing. 
Swmitomo  Bank,  one  of  the  largest  in 
Japan,  was  recently  permitted  by  the  Peder- 
alf  Reserve   to   have   a   passive   interest   in 
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Goldmsn  Sachs.  Other  U.S.  investment 
giants  1  ke  Salomon  Bros.,  First  Boston  and 
Drexel  Bumham  Laml>ert  feature  signifi- 
cant foi  eign  ownership. 

My  C(  ncem  is  not  only  that  foreign  influ- 
ence in  our  domestic  economy  is  growing: 
what  is  more  worrisome  is  that  we  have  lost 
our  position  as  the  world's  preeminent  fi- 
nancial power. 

Measured  by  market  capitalization,  Citi- 
corp to  lay  ranks  29th  and  Bank  America 
58th  In  the  world.  The  top  nine  banks  are 
all  Japimese.  But  just  10  years  ago  Bank- 
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was  No.  1  and  Citicorp  No.  2. 
our  banks  are  losing  market  share 
and  proifits:  foreign  banks  now  make  25%  of 
all  loan$  to  American  businesses. 
Partly  because  this  degree  of  foreign  take- 
nprecedented,  there  is  disagreement 
ether  it  is  harmful  to  American  in- 
I  think  that  it  will  be.  We  simply 
ve  viable  domestic  institutions  that 
t  the  needs  of  our  businesses  and 
rs,  and  ultimately  the  government, 
to  retain  adequate  control  of  our 
future. 

deral   Reserve   Board   meml)er   H. 
Rol)ert  I  Heller  wrote  recently,  "When  the 
day  copies  in  the  future  that  we  want  to 
Alaskan  pipeline  or  similar  project, 
on't   l>e   a   single   U.S.    institution 
nough  to  finance  it.  That's  scary." 
t  is. 

banks'  loyalties  are  to  businesses 
own  countries.  If  a  computer  firm  in 
n  Valley  applies  for  a  loan  at  a 
Japanese  bank  in  California,  and  that  same 
Japanese  bank  is  affiliated  with  a  computer 
firm  in  I  Japan,  will  the  Japanese  bank  offer 
the  l>eat  rates  and  services  to  an  American 
competitor  of  its  affiliates?  Such  relation- 
ships are  not  hypothetical. 
In  fai:t,  not  only  do  foreign  banks  own 
ies  in  their  own  countries:  they  also 
ng  up  increasing  numt>ers  of  Ameri- 
.  In  California,  for  example,  for- 
ks own  hundreds  of  large  and  small 
ies  in  a  variety  of  manufacturing 
ice  industries.  American  banks, 
are  generally  prohibited  from  en- 
such  activities, 
ow  foreign  banks  operating  in  this 
to  also  own  a  wide  range  of  other 
s  here  and  to  prohibit  American 
!rom  doing  the  same  is  an  inconsist- 
at  undermines  America's  competi- 
Why?  For  one  thing,  it  forces 
banks  that  want  to  broaden  their 
activities  to  go  overseas,  where  laws  are  less 
restrictive.  This  means  that  we're  exporting 
ell  as  capital.  In  any  event  it  makes 
to  place  fewer  restrictions  on  for- 
ks than  we  place  on  our  own. 
ut  question,  the  global  decline  of 
ks  has  been  rapid  and  dramatic.  Yet 
it  has  ^curred  quietly,  without  so  much  as 
a  peept  from  Washington.  It  is  symlMlic  of 
policies  that  have  changed  America's  status 
as  the  No.  1  creditor  nation  in  the  world  to 
the  No]  1  debtor  nation  in  just  six  years. 

This  lis  not  to  imply  that  the  foreigners 
are  dooig  anything  wrong.  Indeed,  they  are 
playing  by  our  rules  and  at  our  invitation, 
mainly;  because  we  need  their  help  to  fi- 
nance ^ur  national  debt. 

Yet  policy-makers  in  Washington  have 
not  aqequatley  considered  the  long-term 
consequences  of  these  policies.  Most  Ameri- 
cans would  be  shocked  to  leam  that  we  are 
in  effect  turning  over  our  economic  security 
to  for^gn  investors,  whose  highest  priority 
is  not  necessarily  continued  international 
econoiAic  domination  by  the  United  States. 


Congress  will  soon  t>egin  debating  major 
"competitiveness"  legislation.  We  need  to 
evaluate,  among  other  things,  what  role  our 
restrictions  on  domestic  economic  activity 
have  played  in  these  developments.  There 
are  many  laws  on  the  books,  including  those 
governing  our  banks,  that  were  appropriate 
when  they  were  enacted  many  years  ago  but 
that  do  not  reflect  contemporary  economic 
needs,  conditions  and  relationships. 

In  short,  we  have  a  choice:  We  can  con- 
front our  future  now,  or  we  can  sit  l>ack.  let 
the  rest  of  the  world  decide  for  us  and  face 
a  day  of  economic  reckoning  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 


FLORIDA  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
TO  HONOR  ELIE  WIESEL 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  applaud  Elie  Wiesel,  a  world  renowned 
humanitarian  who  will  be  addressing  a  joint 
session  of  the  Fiohda  State  Legislature  on 
May  7,  1987.  Elie  Wiesel's  moving  and  pro- 
vocative writings  have  Ijeen  an  inspiration  to 
me  and  millions  of  others.  His  humanitarian 
work  and  literature  validate  the  Jewish  t>elief 
"that  out  of  darkness  will  come  total  light." 

Elie  Wiesel  has  lived  the  nightmare  of  de- 
spair. As  a  child  t>e  was  sent  to  a  Nazi  con- 
centration camp  where  he  witnessed  his  fa- 
ther's death.  His  mother  and  sister  also  per- 
ished through  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Nazis.  He  now  lives  to  bring  hope  to  the  many 
others  who  are  still  persecuted  and  who  are 
denied  their  human  rights. 

This  remarkable  man,  who  experienced 
great  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis,  sur- 
vived his  ordeal  to  write  about  man's  "inhu- 
manity to  man."  The  worid  will  remember  the 
horrors  of  the  Holocaust  through  his  writings 
whk:h  will  also  remind  us  of  those  atrocities 
that  must  never  be  repeated  again.  As  a 
noted  author,  Holocaust  spokesman,  and  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  Elie  Wiesel  has  devoted 
endless  energy  to  humanitarian  work.  He  had 
dedk:ated  his  life  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
has  been  rewarded  with  the  Nobel  Prize. 

The  Hol(x:aust  changed  the  face  of  Judaism 
and  history.  Families  were  separated,  villages 
and  communities  destroyed,  and  Jewish  ob- 
jects of  religious  and  family  life  were  confis- 
cated. The  Jewish  heritage  suffered  a  viola- 
tion; family  histories  and  heiriooms  were  lost 
forever.  I,  like  Elie  Wiesel,  pledge  to  the  survi- 
vors of  the  Holocaust  that  we  will  not  forget, 
and  we  have  not  forgotten. 

I  salute  Elie  Wiesel  for  his  dedication,  sin- 
cerity, arxJ  commitment  to  making  the  worid  a 
better  place  for  future  generations. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  MONTH 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  National  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
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vention  Month,  whk:h  since  1C83  has  been 
designated  as  April  of  each  year.  This  month 
is  intended  to  increase  publk:  awareness  of 
the  serious  protilem  of  child  abuse.  I  have 
long  been  a  leader  in  the  struggle  for  child 
abuse  prevention,  ar>d  it  continues  to  be  one 
of  my  top  priorities.  In  fact,  the  first  piece  of 
legislation  I  introduced  was  a  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act.  Currently,  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  reauthorizing  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act,  of  whk:h  I  was 
an  original  sponsor.  It  is  not  only  critical  for 
this  authorization  to  t>e  exterKled.  txjt  also  ttiat 
appropriate  funding  be  obtained.  Without  the 
necessary  level  of  funding,  we  will  be  unable 
to  meet  the  important  challenge  of  alleviating 
child  atHJse. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Ck>ngress  has  made 
great  strides  in  recognizing  and  cJealing  with 
this  problem,  the  situation  remains  severe.  In 
fact,  the  problem  of  at>use  and  neglect  in  the 
United  States  has  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions. Each  year  almost  2  million  children 
suffer  from  atxise — either  physical,  mental,  or 
sexual.  Of  these  2  million,  over  2,0(X)  will  die 
as  a  result  of  their  injuries.  These  statistics 
are  staggering,  but  are  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. Most  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect  go  un- 
reported, and  as  a  result,  the  full  scope  of  the 
problem  Is  larger  than  we  can  imagine  or 
measure.  Additkinally,  child  abuse  is  not  dis- 
criminating with  its  victims.  The  problem  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  social,  ethnic,  or  religious 
group.  It  cuts  across  all  bourKtaries  and  class- 
es, making  every  child  a  potential  victim. 

Child  abuse  is  on  the  rise.  Most  disturbing  Is 
the  fact  that  inciderKes  of  reported  sexual 
abuse  have  risen  24  percent  in  the  past  year. 
All  reported  incidences  of  child  atMJse  have  in- 
creased more  than  135  percent  since  1976. 
This  is  an  outrage.  Tragically,  while  these  sta- 
tistics have  been  steadily  rising,  funding  for 
the  act  has  declined.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
continue  to  give  this  issue  our  attention,  con- 
cern, and  most  importantly,  the  money  neces- 
sary to  fund  treatment  and  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

If  we  do  not  take  proper  steps  to  effectively 
deal  with  this  situatk>n,  we  will  have  to  face 
disturbing  future  implications.  Child  abuse  has 
been  linked  to  juvenile  delinquency  and  adult 
criminal  t>ehavior.  Studies  have  revealed  that 
80  to  90  percent  of  all  incarcerated  felons 
were  victims  of  child  abuse.  Also,  those  indi- 
viduals who  were  mistreated  as  children  have 
tjeen  found  to  be  80  percent  more  likely  to 
abuse  their  own  children.  It  can  turn  into  a 
never  ending,  vicious  cycle.  If  left  untreated, 
child  atHise  has  definite  negative  implications 
for  future  generatk^ns.  The  problems  that  we 
leave  unattended  will  escalate.  Steps  must  be 
taken  now  to  alleviate  this  tragic  problem. 

The  Federal  and  State  programs  that  cur- 
rently exist  are  definitely  a  positive  signal. 
Federal  involvement  acts  as  an  IrKentive  to 
prompt  State  and  local  action.  These  impor- 
tant programs  have  drawn  attentk}n  to  a  de- 
serving issue.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  rest  on 
these  laurels,  but  rather  to  continue  to  devel- 
op ideas  and  solutions.  Or>e  of  our  top  prior- 
ities should  be  to  stop  the  spread  of  child 
atHise  In  our  Nation. 

At  this,  the  end  of  1987's  ChiW  Abuse  Pre- 
ventk>n  Month,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
C^ongress  to  join  in  Xbe  fight  to  increase  put>lic 
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awareness  of  this  critk^l  problem.  I  pledge  to 
continue  to  dedicate  my  time  and  efforts  to 
combating  child  abuse  arnj  neglect,  and  hope 
that  others  will  see  fit  to  do  tt^  san>e.  I  be- 
lieve  that  the  recognitwn  of  this  month  is  an 
important  step  in  the  tiattle  to  prevent  ctiiM 
abuse.  However,  much  more  work  must  stiH 
be  done. 


CELEBRATING  THE  200TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  IMPLEMEN- 
TATION OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION, GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S 
INAUGURATION.  AND  THE 
PROPOSAL  OF  THE  BILL  OP 
RIGHTS 


HON.  JAAfES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  April  1989  a 
landmark  ceremony  will  take  place  in  New 
York  City,  the  first  capital  of  the  United  States. 

This  occasion  will  mark  the  2(X)th  anniver- 
sary of  the  implementation  of  the  Ck>nstitutkxi, 
George  Washington's  inauguratk>n,  and  the 
proposal  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Today  I  am  introducir>g  a  t>ipartisan,  corxxir- 
rent  resolution  auttK>rizing  and  directing  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  majority  leader 
of  the  otTier  body,  in  consultatk>n  with  the  mi- 
rKxity  leaders  of  their  respective  H(xises,  to 
appoint  Memt>ers  to  a  delegatk>n  whk^h  will 
participate  in  the  ceremony. 

As  Americans,  we  can  all  be  proud  of  our 
heritage.  The  Ckjnstitution  became  the  frame- 
work for  our  great  Republic  on  March  4,  1789; 
the  first  Federal  Cor>gress  convened  in  New 
York  C^  in  April  1 789;  and  George  Washing- 
ton was  inaugurated  President  on  April  30, 
1789,  in  New  Yorit  City. 

It's  appropriate  that  New  York  C^,  ttie 
place  wtiere  (Hir  Nation's  governrrtent  first 
took  root,  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
that  t>eginning.  It's  also  fitting  that  this  resolu- 
tion commemoratirig  the  event  be  considered 
during  this  historic  100th  (Congress. 

This  concurrent  resolution  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  a  bipartisan  New  York  delegation, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  this 
effort  to  assure  that  the  U.S.  Ckjngress  will  be 
property  represented  at  this  landmark  celetira- 
tkjn. 


CONCERN  CONTINUES  TO  BE 
EXPRESSED  OVER  DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  survey  of  po- 
tential voters  commisskjned  by  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Constitutk>n  in  13 
States  between  February  27  and  March  8, 
1987,  revealed  84  percent  of  the  respor>dents 
were  very  concerned  over  drunken  driving  and 
83  percent  of  the  respondents  were  very  con- 
cerned over  drug  abuse.  Interestingly,  the 
same  percentage  of  polltk^l  party  leaders.  83 
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percent,  expressed  very  stror>g  concerns  over 
drug  abuse,  while  the  percentage  of  party 
leaders  wtK>  felt  very  strongly  about  drunken 
driving  was  33  percent 

In  October  1986.  Members  of  Congress  re- 
acting to  ttie  concerns  expressed  by  their  con- 
stituents over  drug  abuse  passed  Public  Law 
99-570.  the  Anti-Dnig  Abuse  Act  of  1986. 
This  measure  provided  for  tougher  criminal 
pertalties  for  narcotics  offenses;  provided  for 
mandatory  minimum  sentences;  made  money 
laundering  a  crime;  arMj  autfvxized  tf>e  pur- 
chase of  additional  assets  designed  to  im- 
prove Federal  drug  interdiction  efforts.  It  also 
established  a  3-year  program  of  drug  abuse 
education;  authorized  furxling  for  dnjg  abuse 
trsatment  for  fiscal  year  1987;  autfx>rized  a  3- 
year  program  of  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  narcotics  law  enforcement; 
and  provided  additiortal  funds  for  international 
narcotics  control  efforts.  This  was  the  most 
comprehensive  piece  of  drug  legislation 
passed  since  1970.  wtien  the  Congress 
passed  the  Controlled  Substances  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  t)elieve  that  this  poll  clearly 
indicates  our  constituents  continue  to  feel 
strongly  about  the  drug  abuse  issue  and  the 
need  for  us  in  Government  to  fashion  effec- 
tive policies  tfiat  attack  the  twin  evils  of  drug 
abuse  and  drunk  driving.  I  ask  tiiat  the  poll 
comparing  voters'  and  leaders  concern  about 
issues  be  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point 

The  poll  folk>ws: 

CoMPAKiMC  Voters'  and  Leasers'  Concern 
About  Issues 

The  following  charts  compare  the  answers 
of  5.523  potential  voters  with  the  answers  of 
34  party  leaders  to  questions  on  how  con- 
cerned they  are  aliout  selected  issues.  On 
the  left  are  the  answers  of  5.523  respond- 
ents in  the  12  Southern  and  tiorder  states. 
On  the  right  are  the  answers  of  the  21  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  state  party  chair- 
men and  three  national  committee  meml)ers 
in  the  12  states.  The  answers  have  l>een 
ranked  according  to  which  problems  and 
issues  respondents  said  they  were  "very  con- 
cerned" with. 
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N^e  — A  veai  betote  llie  Supei  Tuesday  presideiitial  piimaries.  The  Allania 
Journil  and  The  Allania  Constilulm  commissioned  the  Rooer  ocganizatiwi  lo 
poll  p  Souttieni  stales  The  poll  was  conducted  between  Feb  27  and  March  8. 
and  kid  5.523  respondents  from  Alabwia.  Aitansas.  Florida.  Georgia.  Kentucky. 
Louokna.  Mississfp,  Nortli  Cuotni.  Soiitli  Carolmi.  Tennessee.  Teus  md 
Vicga  a 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Ar.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that 
an  editorial  by  the  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  Mary  Futrell,  be  placed 
in  tie  Record.  Her  editorial— "Playing  Tennis 
Wifiout  a  Racquet"— clearly  points  out  the 
necessity  for  the  use  of  native  language  in  bi- 
lin^al  education.  I  commend  her  for  her  in- 
sight and  recommend  that  my  colleagues  read 


hell 


thoughtful  words: 

Playing  Tennis  Without  a  Racquet 


I  mest  Boyer  recently  oljserved  that  if  a 
chi  Id  is  not  "linguistically  empowered"  in 
thi  early  years,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
coi  ipensate  for  the  failure  later  on.  Aca- 
dei  nically,  the  child  will  be  condemned  to 
p'  Eiying  tennis  with  a  broken  racquet." 

I  oyer  may  actually  understate  the  case.  I 
wa  jld  suggest  that  children  who  miss  the 
inl  .ial  steps  toward  linguistic  proficiency— 
ch:  Idren  who  are  not  from  an  early  age  ac- 
qu  ring  new  words,  listening  to  stories, 
"p  aying"  with  language— have  no  racquet 
at  all.  no  chance  to  participate  in  the  liter- 
al^ exchange  of  ideas  that  is  fundamental 
to  learning. 

i,imited  English  Proficiency  (or  LEP)  is 
thi!  most  common  phrase  used  to  identify 
tht  burden  carried  by  U.S.  students  for 
wtiom  English  is  a  new  and  perplexing  lan- 
guige.  Between  1978  and  1982,  the  numl>er 
of  LEP  students  increased  by  20  percent— 
f r<  m  2  to  2.4  million.  Today,  the  best  esti- 
mi  tes  tell  us  the  numl>er  stands  at  3  mil- 
liai. 

1  [eated  controversy  surrounds  the  issue  of 
he  9v  l)est  to  assist  these  students,  how  to 
en  iure  that  they  are  not  forever  condemned 
to  economic  and  social  failure. 

1  lany    fear    that    allowing    non-English- 
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speaking  students  to  continue  using  their 
native  feuiguage  while  learning  English  will 
splinteil  American  society.  So  strong  is  this 
conviction  that  seven  states  have  passed 
"Englls  1  Only"  laws.  The  most  severe  of 
these  st  atutes— Calif omia's  Proposition  63— 
aims  tc  forbid  even  the  most  minimal  ac- 
commoi  lations  to  students  with  limited  Eng- 
lish pro  f Iciency.  If  the  champions  of  Propo- 
sition 69  succeed,  teachers— to  cite  only  one 
chillingj  example— would  not  t>e  allowed  to 
send  home  notes  written  In  the  native  lan- 
guage OI  non-English-speaking  parents. 

A  new  report  casts  a  dark  shadow  of  doubt 
over  tne  soundness  of  this  ideology.  In 
Building  an  Indivisible  Nation:  Bilingual 
E^ucatnn  in  Context,  the  authors  contend 
that  "Bnglish  Only"  instruction  for  LEP 
students  retards  the  movement  toward  Eng- 
lish proficiency.  The  report,  prepared  by  a 
study  pknel  of  the  Association  for  Supervi- 
sion and  Curriculum  Development  (ASCD). 
cites  nnmerous  studies  showing  that  the 
more  intensive  the  instruction  in  a  student's 
native  language,  the  l>etter  the  results  on 
E^glishflanguage  tests  in  reading,  writing, 
and  maih. 

The  AsCD  report  strongly  suggests  that 
when— f  ven  with  the  liest  of  intentions— we 
that  LEP  students  abandon  their 
)ngue  at  the  earliest  possible  stage 
ling,  we  rob  them  of  opportunities 
>p  linguistic  skills  critical  to  master- 
entire  spectrum  of  academic  sab- 
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ents  are  to  reach  their  full  intellec- 
ntial.  they  need  time  to  experiment 
language  they  already  Imow.  Build- 
Indivisible  Nation  notes  that  the 
IP  children  remain  in  a  bilingual 
the  higher  their  academic  achieve- 
measured  in  English.  Studies  of  stu- 
ose  native  language  is  Spanish  or 
how  that  those  who  remain  In  a  bi- 
rogram  for  five  or  six  years  often 
ational  norms  in  achievement, 
search  discredits  the  myth  that  in- 
emphasizing  the  student's  native 
retards  the  development  of  ESig- 
lish.  The  opposite  is  true. 

The  authors  of  the  ASCD  report  explore 
various  I  ways  to  explain  this  paradox.  They 
suggest^  for  example,  that  we  can't  unleash 
the  potential  of  minority  students  unless  we 
first  empower  minority  students.  And  we 
carmot  empower  minority  students  unless 
we  value  both  their  culture  and  their  lan- 
guage. 

I  fini  this  argument  persuasive.  Every 
time  w^  fall  to  show  respect  for  our  non- 
Englishj-speaking  students,  we  convey  the 
messagf  that  we  will  accept  them  only  if 
they  re|)udicate  their  cultural  identity.  We 
therebjj  discourage  them  from  exercising 
and  mastering  their  own  language.  And 
that,  aa  Boyer  ol>served.  leaves  them  linguis- 
tically disempowered  .   .   .  playing   tennis 


without 


The  i  iSCD  study  offers  powerful  evidence 
that  if  we  expect  our  non-english-speaklng 
student  s  to  become  productive  citizens — citi- 
zens capable  of  contributing  to  the  life  of 
our  der  locracy  and  sustaining  the  health  of 
our  ectnomy— we  would  do  well  to  regard 
their  ni  itive  language  as  an  invaluable  asset, 
not  as  i  n  unfortunate  liability. 


a  racquet. 


THE  lOOTH  YEAR  MARKED  AT 
ST.  ADALBERT'S  BASILICA  IN 
BUFFALO 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  30,  1987 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the  pa- 
rishioners of  St.  Adalbert's  Basilica  in  Buffalo. 
NY— the  oldest  basilica  in  the  United  States- 
completed  the  celebration  of  its  100th  anni- 
versary. 

This  imposing  edifice  symbolizes  the  strong 
role  churches  have  played  in  the  development 
of  our  great  Nation. 

At  the  request  of  Ronald  N.  Suchocki,  chair- 
man of  the  Centennial  Committee  of  St  Adal- 
t)ert's  Basilica.  1  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
brief  history  of  the  basilrca,  including  its  role  in 
ministering  to  the  many  Polish  immigrants  who 
came  to  Buffalo — the  city  of  good  neighbors— 
in  the  19th  century  and  settled  on  its  east 
side. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  Buffalo's  Am-Pol  Eagle  on 
April  16,  1987.  further  detailing  this  centennial 
observance. 

I  join  in  congratulating  this  great  institution 
and  its  parishioners  as  they  mark  this  historic 
occasion  and  look  forward  to  their  continued 
service  to  our  community  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  its  quality  of  life. 
St.  Adaiaert's  Basilica.  Oldest  Basilica  in 
the  United  States 
As  a  result  of  the  great  immigration  wave 
to  America  in  the  1880's  so  many  Polish 
people  were  coming  to  the  east  side  of  Buf- 
falo that  St.  Stanislaus  Parish  could  not  ac- 
commodate the  expanding  congregation. 

Some  of  the  parishioners  decided  that  a 
new  parish  was  needed  on  the  East  Side. 
After  surmounting  difficulties  and  set- 
baclis,  this  group  eventually  was  able  to  es- 
tablish a  new  parish  for  themselves.  A  small 
frame  building  was  erected  by  the  parish- 
ioners themselves  on  a  tract  of  land  com- 
prising of  27  lots  of  Stanislaus  Street.  The 
church  was  called  "A  Little  Chapel",  it  also 
served  as  a  school  during  the  day.  Its  first 
pastor  was  Father  Anthony  Klawiter. 

On  January  13.  1887  a  loan  was  negotiated 
and  a  combination  building  and  rectory 
were  built.  Unfortunately  a  fire  totally  de- 
stroyed this  frame  building.  January  29. 
1889.  Father  Klawiter  originally  planned  to 
have  a  park,  a  home  for  aged,  an  infirmary 
as  well  as  an  immigration  house. 

A  new  pastor.  Reverend  Martin  Moze- 
jewski.  on  March  12,  1890.  began  to  build  a 
new  church  costing  a  total  of  $60,000.  Be- 
cause of  ill  health  Father  Mozejewski  never 
completed  his  work  and  Bishop  Ryan  ap- 
pointed Father  A.  Lex  as  pastor. 

The  structure  was  built  with  Romanesque 
architecture  240  feet  high.  118  feet  wide, 
two  towers  150  feet  high  and  a  dome  40  feet 
wide  and  soaring  125  feet  al)ove  the  main 
nave,  making  it  the  largest  church  in  West- 
ern New  York  State. 

Under  Father  Thomas  Flaczek  the  church 
was  redecorated  in  1891.  A  new  rectory  was 
built  in  1901  along  with  a  new  school  in 
1905.  In  1907,  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X  ad- 
joined the  church  of  St.  Adalbert  to  St. 
Peter's  Basilica  In  Rome  so  that  all  the 
faithful  who  visit  St.  Adalberts  Basilica, 
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when  rightly  disposed,  enjoyed  the  same  in- 
dulgences, privileges  and  spiritual  favors  as 
if  they  personally  came  to  the  Vatican  Ba- 
silica. 

Succeeding  Father  Flaczek  was  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Kaluzny  who  had  the  marble  and  mosaic 
main  altar  installed.  Rev.  Francis  Radzis- 
zewski  was  appointed  pastor  in  1940  and  re- 
mained until  1957.  when  Msgr.  Maximillian 
Bogacki  was  appointed  pastor,  followed  by 
Father  Joseph  Stelmach.  now  Msgr.  Stel- 
mach.  and  the  present  pastor  Rev.  Joseph 
Bialek.  Improvements  were  continuosly 
made  by  the  pastors  to  the  present  time. 

Today  we  no  longer  have  a  teaching 
school,  but  as  we  started  out  with  a  "Little 
Chapel  ■  we  now  have  a  Little  Chapel  in  our 
school  building,  also  a  Love  Center,  serving 
needy  people  in  our  neighl)orhood.  headed 
by  Pastoral  Minister  Sister  Mary  Johnice. 


[Prom  the  Am-Pol  Eagle;  Apr.  16.  1987) 

St.  Adalberts  Closes  IOOth  Year 
Celebrations 
The  parishioners  of  St.  Adalbert's  Basilica 
will  celebrate  the  closing  of  their  lOOth  year 
celebrations  on  Sunday.  April  26th.  Bishop 
Edward  D.  Head  will  l>e  the  main  celebrant 
at  a  Mass  held  at  the  Basilica  at  11  a.m. 
Later  in  the  evening,  a  dinner-dance  will  be 
held  at  the  Marigold  Manor.  Cocktails  will 
be  served  at  6  p.m.  and  dinner  will  be  served 
at  7  p.m.  following  dinner,  the  Art  Kul)era 
Orchestra  will  provide  music  for  dancing. 

Tickets,  at  the  price  of  $25  per  person, 
may  l>e  purchased  by  contacting  Irene  Ku- 
pinski  at  893-5476  or  Ronald  Suchocki  at 
893-9672. 

St.  Adalljerfs  Basilica,  which  is  the  oldest 
basilica  in  the  United  States,  was  l>orn  in 
the  1880's  when  the  great  influx  of  inuni- 
grants  flowing  into  the  Polish  East  Side  of 
Buffalo  could  not  t>e  accompanied  by  St. 
Stanislaus  Church. 

Some  of  the  parishioners  decided  that  a 
new  parish  was  needed  to  serve  the  commu- 
nity. After  surmounting  difficulties  and  set 
baclis,  the  group  erected  a  small  frame 
building  on  a  tract  of  land  comprised  of  27 
lots  of  land  on  Stanislaus  Street.  The 
church,  which  served  as  a  school,  was 
known  as  "A  Little  Chapel".  The  first 
pastor  of  the  structure  was  Father  Anthony 
Klawiter. 

In  1887,  a  loan  was  negotiated  and  a  com- 
bination building  and  rectory  were  built. 
Unfortunately,  a  fire  destroyed  the  frame 
building  in  1889. 

In  1890.  the  Rev.  Martin  Mozejewski 
l)ecame  the  new  pastor  of  the  church.  He 
began  to  build  a  new  church  at  the  cost  of 
$60,000.  Father  Mozejewski  never  completed 
his  work  because  of  ill  health:  Bishop  Ryan 
of  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo  appointed  Father 
A.  Lex  to  be  the  new  pastor  of  the  church. 
After  the  church  was  completed.  Father 
Thomas  Fleczek  was  named  the  new  pastor. 
Father  Flaczek  redecorated  the  church  in 
1891.  A  new  rectory  was  built  in  1901  and  a 
new  school  was  constructed  in  1905. 

In  1907.  Pope  Pius  X  adjoined  the  church 
of  St.  Adalbert  to  St  Peters  Basilica  in 
Rome  so  that  all  Roman  Catholic  visitors 
could  enjoy  the  same  Indulgences,  privileges 
and  spiritual  favors  as  if  they  personally  vis- 
ited the  Vatican  Basilica. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Kaluzny  suceeded 
Father  Flaczek:  he  had  the  marl)el  and 
mosaic  main  altar  installed. 

In  1940.  Rev.  Francis  Radziszewski  was  ap- 
pointed pastor.  He  retained  that  position 
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until  1957  when  Msgr.  Maximilian  Bogacki 
was  named  pastor. 

Msgr.  Bogacki  was  replaced  by  Father 
Joseph  Stelmach:  Father  Bialek  is  the  cur- 
rent pastor. 

Although  the  school  is  no  longer  in  oper- 
ation, a  "Little  Chapel"  is  located  in  the 
school  building  where  the  Love  Center 
serves  the  needy  people  of  the  church  com- 
munity. The  center  is  headed  by  Sister 
Mary  Johnice. 


GORDONS  PANTHERS 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Gordon's  Pantfwrs.  a  Los  Angeles/Orange 
County  Softball  team,  has  recently  returned 
victorious  from  the  Second  Women's  Pan 
American  Softt)all  Championship,  held  in  Lima, 
Peru.  The  team  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
United  States  and  the  Amateur  Softt>all  Asso- 
ciatkjn  [ASA)/U.S.  Junior  Olympics  Program 
during  the  7-day  competitkin  that  featured 
teams  from  Argentina.  Brazil.  Peru.  Puerto 
Rico,  Belize,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Mexco. 
the  Netherlands.  Antilles,  and  Venezuela. 

While  the  team  was  the  youngest  to  play  in 
the  tournament,  the  average  age  was  only 
about  17  years,  it  nonetheless  played  inspired 
ball  and  finished  the  toumament  with  a  perfect 
8-0  record.  In  fact,  the  team  had  only  one  run 
scored  against  It  tf>e  entire  toumament  It  also 
has  two  players.  Ruby  Flores,  pitcher,  and 
Kelly  Inouye,  catcher,  on  the  All-Tournament 
Team. 

But  beyond  the  great  athletic  accomplish- 
ments of  the  squad,  1  understand  that  the 
team  members  were  an  even  t)igger  hit  off  ttie 
field  where  their  friendliness  made  them  a 
crowd  favorite.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of 
international  athletic  competitk)n. 

In  closing  Mr.  Speaker,  1  would  like  to  corv 
gratulate  Gordon's  Panttiers  on  a  superb  job. 
They  represented  their  country  with  pbde  and 
goodwill  and  deserve  a  tip  of  tfie  cap  from  all 
Americans.  I  would  like  to  sut)mit  for  the 
Record  the  names  of  the  entire  team. 

Players  and  City 
Sandy  Buckner.  Cypress:  Pam  Crampton. 
Downey:  Lisa  Femandes.  Long  Beach:  Ruby 
Flores.  FuUerton;  Mlssi  Gyde.  Buena  Park: 
Kelly  Inouye.  Cerritos:  Kellie  Kane.  Costa 
Mesa:  Kim  Kostyk.  Hacienda  Heights; 
Deanna  Mays.  La  Palma:  Kelli  Moore.  Los 
Alamitos:  Diane  Pohi.  Cypress:  Shannon 
Riley.  Cypress:  Julie  Schoales.  Buena  Park: 
and  IDeanna  Welman.  Cerritos. 

COACKES  AND  CITY 

Larry  Mays  (manager).  La  Palma:  Mike 
Inouye,  Cerritos;  Ernie  Parker,  Cerritos: 
Norman  Perez,  La  Habra:  Mike  Riley,  Cy- 
press: and  Jessie  Welman  (chaperone).  Cy- 
press. 

Major  sponsors:  Pam  and  Gordon  Mul- 
lens, Cypress. 
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RETIREE  BENEFITS  NOT  A  NE- 
GOTIABLE ITEM  IN  BANK- 
RUPTCY PROCEEDINGS 


J. 


JMI 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OP  MINNCSOTA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
passed  a  4  month  extension  of  my  legislation 
wrhich  requires  LTV  and  Reserve  Mining  Co. 
to  pay  healtti  and  life  insurance  benefits  for 
ttieir  retirees.  Over  tfie  past  several  montfis,  I 
have  traveled  throughout  my  district  and  have 
heard  the  trouMng,  sometimes  heartbreaking 
stories  of  my  constituents  wtK>  are  retirees  of 
LTV  Steef  and  its  Minnesota  subsidiary.  Re- 
serve Mining  Co.  These  retirees  have  been 
caught  in  tt)e  teeth  of  tt>e  July  17  LTV  bank- 
ruptcy filing  and  ttie  subsequent  unilateral  ter- 
mination of  their  health  and  life  insurance  t>en- 
efits  i>y  the  company. 

This  bankruptcy  fHing  and  ttie  termination  of 
these  benefits  by  LTV  Steel  and  Reserve 
Mining  lias  caused  tremendous  hardship  and 
pain  in  my  congressk>nal  district  and  nation- 
wide. In  Minnesota,  approximately  2,000  retir- 
ees were  left  to  their  own  devices  to  provide 
for  ttieir  health  and  life  Insurance;  nationwide, 
the  figure  rose  to  78.000.  This  Is  unconscion- 
able, and  reflects  the  kind  of  brutal  and  calcu- 
lating economic  attitude  I  remember  displayed 
by  big  business  tycoons  of  ttie  I930's  and 
1940's.  We  cannot  and  will  not  allow  that  atti- 
tude to  prevail  in  the  1980's. 

For  the  past  several  months,  retirees  with 
years  of  dedicated  servk^  to  LTV  and  Re- 
serve Mining  Co.,  have  t>een  treated  as  just 
another  in  a  king  line  of  unsecured  creditors, 
subject  to  arbitrary  changes  In  or  termination 
of  pension  and  t>enefit  plans  to  which  they 
liad  contributed  for  many  years. 

In  October,  1986,  as  the  99th  Congress 
drew  to  a  close,  legislation  whk:h  I  authored 
passed  ttie  Congress  and  was  subsequently 
signed  into  law  t>y  ttie  President  which  re- 
quired the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  to  continue 
paying  health  and  life  Insurance  benefits  due 
ttiese  workers  until  May  15,  1987.  He  has  re- 
fused, and  instead  tias  entered  into  a  settle- 
ment agreement  with  representatives  of  the 
hourly  workers  to  establish  a  "Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund"  to  pay  health  tjenefits  to 
tiourly  retirees  and  to  salaried  employees  who 
opt  to  be  covered  by  the  agreement.  This 
agreement  has  not  yet  tieen  approved  by  ttie 
Bankruptcy  Court,  however.  Further  decisions 
about  ttie  final  disposition  of  pension  and  t>en- 
efit  claims  against  the  estates  of  these  firms 
will  tie  negotiated  tietween  representatives  of 
ttie  salaried  and  tiourly  retirees  and  ttie  trust- 
ee, subject  to  approval  by  the  court. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  that  the  health  and  in 
some  cases  ttie  very  lives  of  these  retirees  is 
considered  a  negotiat>le  issue,  and  I  have 
worked  with  my  colleagues  over  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  to  extend  that  legislation  requiring 
payment  of  ttiese  benefits  to  give  negotiators 
and  ttie  court  suffk:ient  time  to  reach  an 
agreement.  Today  this  extension  passed  the 
U.S.  House  by  unanimous  consent,  and  will 
now  be  sent  to  ttie  President  for  his  signature. 
This  measure  sends  a  clear  and  unambiguous 
signal  of  congressional  intent  that  health,  life 
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ana  pension  tienefits  of  LTV  and  Reserve 
Mining  Co.  retirees  stiouki  tie  paid  In  full  and 
imipediately. 

If)  January,  I  joined  the  gentleman  from 
Otiio  [Mr.  Stokes]  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
ttiel  "Retiree  Benefits  Security  Act  of  1987"  to 
prci/ide  more  long-term,  comprehensive  pro- 
tection of  these  retirees  and  ttieir  benefits. 
Ttii^  measure  would  prohibit  the  unilateral  sus- 
pension of  retiree  tieneflts  for  firms  in  bank- 
ruptcy. The  need  for  this  legislation  tiecame 
clef  r  to  me  last  fall  when  I  was  aghast  to  hear 
thel  attorney  for  LTV  testify  before  ttie  House 
Ju<iciary  Committee  that  LTV  had  deckled  to 
atiandon  its  commitments  to  its  employees- 
many  of  whom  tiad  built  the  company  and 
su^ained  it  with  their  latxjrs  for  the  past  30  or 
40  years— and  walk  away  from  those  commlt- 
metits  without  apology.  We  Introduced  this 
legfelation  to  send  a  clear  and  unambiguous 
signal  to  firms  considering  bankruptcy  as 
sim|}ly  another  management  tool:  Congress 
Willi  not  allow  emptoyee  benefits  to  be  a  nego- 
tiable Item. 

In  addltk>n  to  clarifying  and  reaffirming  cur- 
rent bankruptcy  law  regarding  the  terminatkin 
of  lietiree  benefits  for  employees  under  a  col- 
lecfve  bargaining  agreement,  the  measure 
provides  for  special  treatment  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  for  retirees  of  firms  In  bankruptcy 
by  reaffirming  ttie  current  requirement  of 
those  firms  to  gain  approval  from  the  Bank- 
rupcy  Court  before  suspending  benefits. 
Un«  er  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  court  can 
grait  such  approval  only  If  failure  to  do  so 
wot  Id  seriously  jeopardize  ttie  life  of  the  com- 
par  /.  In  additkin,  the  bill  requires  that  health 
ana  life  insurance  tienefits  tie  considered  an 
adrnlnistrative  expense,  a  first  priority  for  com- 
panies In  tiankruptcy. 

Farther,  it  recognizes  the  potential  conflict 
of  ifiterest  latxir  organizations  face  when  they 
are  asked  to  represent  the  interests  of  both 
actik/e  employees  and  retirees.  Under  the  bill, 
labttr  organizations  have  an  option  to  repre- 
sen  t  both  parties,  but  are  not  required  to  do 
so.  If  they  choose  not  to  represent  the  retir- 
ees ,  ttie  court  would  then  be  required  to  inter- 
veraa  and  appoint  a  committee  of  retirees  to 
serve  as  the  representative  agent. 

3nally,  It  requires  the  court  to  establish  a 
irate  class  of  creditors  to  be  composed 
sol#ly  of  claimants  for  retiree  benefits  which 
wogid  allow  those  retirees  to  sit  at  the  negoti- 
atirta  table  with  the  other  principle  creditors. 

While  I  realize  several  provlsrons  of  this 
measure  may  be  considered  unorthodox  by 
sortie  tiackruptcy  experts,  I  believe  they  are 
abaalutely  necessary  if  the  rights  of  the  work- 
ers* and  retirees  to  minimum  employee  bene- 
fits tare  to  be  protected.  I  realize  that  this  leg- 
Islauon  Is  no  panacea  for  the  problems  of  Re- 
serire  or  Erie  Mining  Co.,  employees  in  Minne- 
sota; the  complex  subsidiary  bankruptcy  ques- 
tioris  In  that  case  will  tie  settled  through  a  ne- 
gotiated agreement  between  the  parties  in- 
volved that  ultimately  must  tie  approved  by 
thei  Bankruptcy  Court.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  retirees  are  given  a  fair 
sh#e  In  those  tiankruptcy  proceedings.  We 
carinot  allow  companies  to  wring  from  their 
workers  a  lifetime  of  dedication  and  latior  and 
thefi  atiandon  ttiose  workers  without  regard 
for  Iheir  future. 
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I  am  lelighted  ttiat  this  4-month  extentkin 
of  benefits  was  passed  before  the  May  15 
deadline  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine 
H.R.  11  )6  and  to  weigh  the  Ironclad  moral 
and  leg^il  commitments  made  by  ttiese  com- 
panies; am  confkient  you  too  will  conclude 
that  theie  projections  are  necessary  If  we  are 
to  meet  minimum  standards  of  justice  and 
provide  these  essential  retiree  protections.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  move  quickly  to  ensure 
the  coninued  legal  obligation  of  LTV  and  it's 
subsidarjes  to  pay  these  tienefits  to  its  em- 
ployees. 


HOUS]3  JOINT  RESOLUTION  250: 
TO  DESIGNATE  THE  WEEK  OP 
OCTOBER  25,  1987,  AS  NATION- 
AL ADULT  IMMUNIZATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


H0N.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  T  iE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  R(  )YBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  23,  I  in- 
troduced House  Joint  Resolution  250,  to  des- 
ignate ttie  week  of  October  25,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Aoult  Immunization  Awareness  Week." 

As  yoli  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  influenza  and 
pneumojia  are  among  the  top  killers  of  Ameri- 
can aduts— particularly  the  elderly. 

Despitie  dramatic  declines  In  the  incidence 
of  preve|)table  diseases  among  children,  more 
than  80  [percent  of  the  U.S.  adult  population 
remains  vulnerable  not  only  to  flu  and  pneu- 
monia, t^t  also  to  hepatitis  B,  measles,  diph- 
theria, (ubella  and  tetanus.  Many  of  the 
deaths  and  Illnesses  resulting  from  these  dis- 
eases can  tie  prevented. 

But  top  many  elderiy  Amerk:ans  will  fall  prey 
to  these  diseases  simply  tiecause  they  were 
unaware!  that  an  immunization— a  simple 
shot — coukj  save  their  lives. 

The  fact  Is  that  fewer  than  one  out  of  every 
eight  adults  is  protected  against  any  one  of 
these  dl^ases. 

Pneurnococcal  pneumonia  is  the  sixth  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  In  the  United  States.  This 
micro-orjanism  attacks  more  than  a  half-mil- 
lion Americans  each  year  and  is  responsible 
for  25,000  to  30,000  deaths.  And  It  Is  the  Na- 
tkin's  elderiy  and  chronically  III  who  are  most 
at  risk.  The  threat  of  pneumonia  increases  In 
those  o\ier  40  and  to  a  greater  degree  those 
over  60.1  For  the  fragile  old,  those  over  75,  the 
death  ra|e  from  pneumonia  is  1 0  times  greater 
than  for  Ihose  under  75. 

Influetca  is  another  threat  to  our  Nation's 
elderiy.  ^ince  the  mid  1950's,  we  have  seen 
16  Infliienza  epklemlcs  that  have  taken 
10,000  ()r  more  Americans  In  each  epidemic. 
The  eldirly  can  be  protected  from  this  virus 
with  a  s^fe  and  effective  vaccine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution  250 
will  offldally  recognize  the  ongoing  national 
campaign  designed  to  educate  and  motivate 
all  Amercans — especially  the  elderly — to  pro- 
tect themselves  through  Immunlzatkin.  This 
resolutio  i  designates  the  week  of  Octotier  25, 
1987,  as  "National  Adult  Immunization  Aware- 
ness W«ek."  Last  year  this  resolution  passed 
tioth  Hoises  of  Congress  and  was  signed  by 
the  President  as  Public  Law  99-528.  The  bi- 
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partisan  support  for  this  resolution  is  evkJence 
of  ttie  strong  commitment  from  Congress  and 
the  President  to  help  eradk:ate  these  deadly 
and  debilitating  infectious  diseases. 

House  Joint  Resolution  250  will  put  Con- 
gress on  record  again  this  year  as  supporting 
the  "Adult  Immunization  Awareness"  cam- 
paign. It  calls  on  the  PreskJent  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  Octotier  25,  1 987,  for  observance  by 
all  Americans  of  the  need  to  be  immunized 
against  flu,  pneumonia,  tetanus,  diphttieria, 
and  other  infectkjus  diseases  for  which  many 
American  adults  are  at  risk. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sign  up  as  eariy  as 
(Xissible  as  cosponsors  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 250  and  to  work  for  quick  passage  of 
this  tiill.  Let's  prevent  the  tragic  and  needless 
loss  of  so  many  American  lives. 


CW  BAN  WITHIN  REACH.  NEW 
BINARY  PRODUCTION  ILL-AD- 
VISED 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  progress 
toward  a  woridwide  ban  on  chemical  weapons 
is  being  reported  from  the  40-nation  U.N.  Dis- 
armament Conference  negotiation  In  Geneva. 
Recently,  the  Soviet  Unkin  announced  that  it 
has  halted  the  production  of  chemical  weap- 
ons and  tiegun  tiuilding  an  Incinerator  for  de- 
stroying its  present  chemical  stocks.  Two 
months  ago,  the  Soviet  Unkjn  also  announced 
that  it  had  agreed  to  "challenge  inspections" 
and  to  declare  the  locatkin  of  all  of  its  chemi- 
cal weapon  stockpiles.  Negotiators  from  East 
and  West  are  predicting  that  an  agreement 
could  be  reached  eariy  next  year.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  news  artk;le  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  April  30,  1087  entitled 
"40  Nations  Closer  to  A  Pact  Banning  Chemi- 
cal Weapons"  which  details  the  progress. 

The  oljvious  questkin  is  why  should  the 
Congress  fund  new  binary  chemical  weapons 
if  we  are  atiout  to  reach  an  agreement  in 
Geneva  that  will  ban  and  destroy  all  chemical 
weapons.  Neither  the  Soviet  Unkin  nor  the 
United  States  should  be  engaged  in  any  new 
chemical  weapons  production  If  momentum 
and  optimism  are  to  prevail  and  stimulate  suc- 
cess at  the  negotiating  table.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  made  a  commitment  to  halt  produc- 
tkin  of  chemical  weapons,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  also  halt  production  of  new 
binary  chemical  weapons  to  add  a  time-urgent 
incentive  to  the  negotiations. 

Congress  has  said  no  in  the  past  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  production  of  new 
binary  chemkal  weapons  because  the  weap- 
ons have  been  shown  to  tie  faulty  In  testing, 
not  deployable  In  Europe,  risky  to  proliferation, 
and  an  unfortunate  excuse  for  the  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  our  cunent  stocks  from  Europe. 
In  the  face  of  signifrcant  chemical  weapons 
arms  control  progress  in  -Geneva  Congress 
should  not  authorize  new  binary  chemical 
weapon  production.  Congress  can  Instead 
promote  the  strong  prospects  in  Geneva  by 
halting  new  ctiemical  production  and  by  man- 
dating that  your  cunent  chemkial  stocks  in 
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Europe  stay  there  until  negotiatkins  bring  an 
agreement  to  eliminate  those  stocks. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  April  30. 1987) 
40    Nations    Closer    to    a    Pact    Banning 

Chemical    Weapons— Geneva    Agreement 

Expected  To  Be  Ready   in   E>rly   1988 

After  an  18- Year  Effort 

(By  Paul  Lewis) 

Geneva.  April  29— The  40-nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference  here  is  moving  toward  the 
aliolitlon  of  chemical  weapons,  according  to 
Western  and  Soviet-bloc  diplomats. 

They  said  an  international  agreement 
could  lie  ready  early  next  year.  aft«r  18 
years  of  negotiation.  It  provides  for  an 
agency  to  supervise  the  elimination  of  weap- 
ons and  manufacturing  sites  over  a  10-year 
period. 

The  agency  would  also  inspect  civilian 
plants  to  insure  that  no  toxic  agents  are 
made  for  military  use.  And  it  would  have 
the  right  to  conduct  surprise  inspections  if 
violations  were  suspected. 

Yuri  K.  Nazarkin.  the  Soviet  negotiator, 
said  at  a  news  conference  this  week  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  halted  the  production  of 
chemical  weapons  and  had  tiegun  building 
an  incinerator  for  destroying  its  stocks. 

RUSSIANS  invited  TO  THE  U.S. 

Last  week  the  American  negotiator,  Lynn 
M.  Hansen,  invited  Soviet  experts  to  visit  a 
plant  in  Tooele.  Utah,  for  destroying  chemi- 
cal weapons. 

The  Disarmament  Conference,  which  has 
tieen  sitting  here  permanently  under  United 
Nations  auspices,  groups  the  member  coun- 
tries of  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  mili- 
tary blocs  as  well  as  China  and  21  other 
countries. 

Although  the  talks  on  chemical  weapons 
t>egan  in  1970.  they  made  little  progress 
until  President  Reagan  and  Mikhail  S.  Gor- 
bachev said  at  their  meeting  in  November 
1985  that  they  were  seeking  an  accord. 

A  worldwide  ban  on  chemical  weapons  is 
coming  into  sight  just  as  several  countries 
are  showing  increasing  interest  in  them. 

United  Nations  inspectors  have  lieen  in- 
vestigating complaints  that  Iran  and  Iraq 
have  lieen  using  chemical  weapons  in  their 
war.  The  United  SUtes  and  France  have 
said  that  they  will  resume  production  to 
match  what  they  describe  as  a  huge  Soviet 
arsenal. 

Western  and  Soviet  officials  say  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  in  the  Gulf  war  shows 
that  a  1925  Geneva  agreement  banning 
their  use  but  allowing  countries  to  possess 
them  is  ineffective.  Instead  they  want  an 
outright  ban  backed  up  by  strong  enforce- 
ment. 

Western  diplomats  also  say  the  American 
decision  to  start  production  again  in  Octo- 
ber has  encouraged  the  Soviet  Union  to  seek 
a  total  ban. 

The  prospective  chemical  lian  would 
follow  a  convention  prohibiting  the  develop- 
ment, production  and  stockpiling  of  biologi- 
cal weapons.  That  treaty,  signed  in  1972  and 
ratified  by  the  United  States  in  1975.  lacks 
an  effective  enforcement  mechanism  and 
has  lieen  overtaken  by  scientific  advances, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  invention  of  new 
kinds  of  biological  weapons. 

By  contrast  the  chemical  convention  is 
based  more  on  a  1968  treaty  banning  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  has  been 
highly  successful. 

PATTERNED  AFTER  ATOMIC  AGENCY 

The  chemical  enforcement  agency  would 
be  modeled   on   the   International   Atomic 
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Energy  Agency,  set  up  under  the  1968 
treaty  to  insure  that  no  nuclear  material  is 
being  diverted  from  powerplants  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

Countries  joining  the  chemical  convention 
would  first  report  their  weapon  stocks  and 
production  plants.  Inspectors  would  then 
supervise  the  destruction  of  weapon  stodu 
along  with  the  plants. 

If  the  convention  is  signed  early  next  year 
and  is  ratified  quickly,  the  process  could 
start  in  1990.  officials  say. 

The  chemicals  agency  would  also  inspect 
civilian  plants  to  insure  that  they  do  not 
make  specified  toxic  chemicals.  They  in- 
clude mustard  gas.  paralyzing  nerve  agents, 
agents  like  BZ  that  produce  mental  incapac- 
ity, and  components  for  so-called  binary 
weapons  that  become  poisonous  when  the 
components  combine  after  lieing  fired. 

The  agency  will  also  monitor  production 
of  chemicals  like  hydrogen  cyanide  and 
phosgene,  which  have  tioth  military  and  ci- 
vilian uses. 

SOME  UNRESOLVED  ISSUES 

Some  issues  remain  unresolved.  There  is 
uncertainty  on  how  to  account  for  chemical 
weapons  that  may  be  developed  in  the 
future.  One  idea  is  to  create  a  scientific 
review  committee. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  reluctant  to  allow  In- 
spectors immediate  access  to  any  plant 
where  soiother  country  suspects  a  breach  of 
the  agreement. 

But  Moscow  wants  strict  verification  in 
the  parallel  nuclear  arms  control  negotia- 
tions, including  the  right  to  inspect  any 
company  that  might  be  secretly  building 
missiles.  As  a  result.  Western  officials  say 
they  think  Moscow  will  compromise  on 
chemicals. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  also  reluctant  to  raze 
as  much  manufacturing  capacity  as  the 
West  wants,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  be 
converted  to  civilian  output. 

Prance  wants  to  retain  weapons  until  the 
very  end  of  the  10-year  period  to  insure  that 
it  does  not  disarm  before  the  Soviet  Union 
does. 

Another  problem  is  that  the  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  want  joint  control 
over  the  inspecting  agency  to  insure  that  it 
does  not  interfere  with  civilian  chemial  in- 
dustries. The  developing  countries  and  the 
neutral  countries  are  against  giving  the  in- 
dustrial nations  a  veto  on  agency  activities. 


THE  ALLIES  PAIR  SHARE 
DEFENSE  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 
Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced the  Allies  Fair  Share  Defense  Act  of 
1987,  a  measure  to  ensure  that  our  NATO 
allies  and  Japan  contribute  a  fair  share  to  pro- 
vkJe  for  their  own  security  and  defense. 

In  1951,  Dwight  Elsentiower  viewed  Ameri- 
can akj  for  NATO  as  essential,  but  he  stated, 
"If  In  10  years,  all  American  troops  statkined 
in  Europe  for  national  defense  purposes  have 
not  been  returned  to  the  United  States,  then 
this  whole  project  will  have  failed."  Now,  more 
than  four  decades  after  the  end  of  Worid  War 
II,  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  statkined  in 
Europe    Is    326.414;    75,000    more    than    a 
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decade  ago.  Our  allies'  forces,  in  contrast, 
hava  barely  increased.  The  U.S.  troop  pres- 
ence in  Japan  is  64.150.  All  toM,  515.000 
members  of  the  U.S.  military  were  stationed 
oulaide  the  United  States  in  1965. 

A  major  U.S.  role  In  the  defense  of  our 
aKes  wMtt  warranted  when,  as  they  emerged 
from  WW  II,  they  were  weak  ecorximically  and 
fragile  politically.  The  economic  and  political 
sHer^gt^l  and  maturity  of  our  allies  now  re- 
quires that  they  should  take  more  financial  re- 
sponsiMity  for  ttteir  own  defense  and  tfie 
worldwide  dolonao  of  democracy. 

We  are  sttwidiiiiiy  their  defense  while  they 
are  subaiduiiig  their  exports.  And  it's  costing 
us  mMons  of  |Obs. 

Under  the  protective  shieW  of  the  United 
States,  European  countries  and  Japan  have 
been  able  to  modernize  their  industrial  plants. 
whie  the  United  States  now  has  a  trade  defi- 
cit of  S173  billion.  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  serKi  a  dear  signal  to  our  allies  ttiat  we  are 
serious  about  achieving  a  better  t>alance  of 
defense  expenditures. 

The  United  States  devotes  in  excess  of  6.5 
percent  of  its  gross  domestic  product  [GOP] 
to  defense,  wlwreas  ttie  member  nations  of 
NATO,  on  ttie  average,  spend  approximately 
3.6  percent  of  their  GOP  on  defense,  and  the 
Japanese  allocate  only  1  percent.  In  fiscal 
year  1984.  a  comparison  of  defense  spending 
aixi  population  showed  ttrat  the  United  States 
spent  $978  per  person  on  defense.  NATO 
allies  spent  $252  per  person,  and  Japan  spent 
$97  per  person.  In  the  June  1984.  Department 
of  Defense  report,  U.S.  Expenditures  in  Sup- 
port of  NATO,  cost  estinrtates  for  fiscal  year 
1965  put  the  total  annual  cost  of  maintaining 
EuropearvDeployed  U.S.  forces  and  all  the 
U.S.-based  forces  pledged  to  NATO  on  call  to 
assist  in  a  conflict  at  S177  billion.  The  United 
States  devoted  $2.4  billion  for  the  defense  of 
Japan  In  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  not  designed  to  ter- 
minate America's  role  in  assisting  with  the  de- 
fense of  NATO  nations.  Japan.  South  Korea. 
or  any  of  our  democratic  allies  worldwide.  We 
will  continue  to  maintain  a  strong  political. 
ecorxxroc.  and  social  attachment  to  our  allies. 
What  we  want  Is  for  our  allies  to  fulfill  their  re- 
peated promises  to  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  improving  their  own  defense  capa- 
bilities. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  NATO  and 
Japan  to  improve  their  corwentional  defense 
capabilities,  t>ecause  the  continued  reliance 
on  ttie  early  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  national  security  In- 
terests of  this  country  and  tfie  security  inter- 
ests of  our  allies.  The  measure  establishes  a 
permanent  ceiling  on  U.S.  forces  assigned  to 
permanent  duly  in  NATO  countries  and  Japan 
and  provides  for  ttie  reduction  of  U.S.  forces 
in  ttiese  countries  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

The  "Allies  Fair  Share  Defense  Act  of 
1967"  sets  a  permanent  ceiling  of  326.414 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  assigned  to  permanent  duty  ashore  in 
member  nations  of  NATO  and  65,000  person- 
nel assigned  to  Japan.  Beginning  in  1990  and 
continuing  for  3  years,  ttie  troop  ceiling  would 
be  reduced  by  30.000  per  year  for  our  NATO 
allies  and  7,000  per  year  for  Japan,  unless. 
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duing  tfie  previous  calendar  year,  each  of 
tfiase  countries  has  increased  its  defense 
spending  by  its  real  economic  growth  plus  1 
pefcent  For  example,  if  West  Germany  were 
to  Realize  real  economic  growth  of  1 .5  percent 
in  1989,  tt>e  followirig  year  tfie  govemnr>ent  in 
Bo^n  woukj  t>e  required  to  budget  an  Increase 
of  fat  least  2.5  percent  for  West  German  de- 
fer^ spending  in  1990.  In  contrast  to  the 
19t8  NATO  countries'  pledge  to  increase 
annual  defense  exp>enditures  in  real  terms  3 
peflcent  atx>ve  Inflation,  which  ttiey  have  con- 
sistently failed  to  do.  this  approach  would  take 
into  account  the  direct  relationship  between 
economic  performance  and  the  relative  ability 
of  ^ach  ally  to  increase  its  contribution  to  the 
alliance. 

The  memt)er  nations  of  NATO  may  also 
prevent  the  troop  reductions  by  meeting  three 
output  goals  the  allies  have  set  for  them- 
selves. These  goals  are  not  ones  I  seek  to 
Impose  on  tfie  alliance,  but  are  objectives  they 
fia^  repeatedly  pledged  to  meet  in  order  to 
inciease  tfie  sustainability  of  the  conventional 
denrrenL  My  bill  simply  tells  our  allies  to  "Put 
yo«f  mor>ey  wfiere  your  mouth  is  ar>d  meet 
yoi*  commitments." 

Ttie  first  goal  for  our  NATO  allies  Is  to 
reduce  by  20  percent  the  gap  between  con- 
ventional munitkins  on  hand  as  of  January  1. 
1988,  and  the  NATO  goal  of  obtaining  and 
maintaining  a  30-day  munitions  supply  level. 
An  increase  of  20  percent  is  established  for 
eaoh  year  tfiat  this  bill  would  be  In  effect, 
aiming  at  100  percent  compliance  over  5 
ye»s.  However,  this  bill  is  only  for  a  3-year 
period  in  order  to  give  Congress  and  our  allies 
a  c^ance  to  review  the  bill's  effectiveness  and 
the!  progress  being  made  to  comply  with  its 
provisions. 

7  t)e  NATO  allies  have  pledged  to  reach  the 
30- lay  munitions  supply  level  in  order  to  be 
cibk!  to  sustain  their  conventional  military  ca- 
palf  lity  for  30  days.  This  Is  all  well  and  good, 
but  the  problem  Is  that  our  allies  have  yet  to 
devlelop  defense  budgets  which  would  enable 
them  to  do  this.  The  United  States  has  twice 
the  sustainability  with  munitions  compared  to 
our  allies.  What  does  this  mean  if  the  Ameri- 
can forces  would  comprise  at  rrrost  only  25 
percent  of  all  the  forces  in  a  conventional  war 
scepario?  It  would  mean  that  when  the  allies 
havie  used  all  of  their  ammunition,  tfie  conven- 
tiorial  war  would  be  over.  Tf>en  our  leaders 
would  fiave  the  choice  of  escalating  to  nucle- 
ar Weapons  or  surrendering.  This  Is  not  a 
chdce  I  would  like  our  leaders  to  have  to 
face.  The  allies  must  reach  the  30-day  muni- 
tion goal. 

Trie  second  goal  is  equally  important:  To 
rediice  by  20  percent  the  gap  between  ttie 
nurtiber  of  existing  emergency  operating  facili- 
ties and  semihardened  aircraft  shelters  avail- 
able in  Europe  on  January  1.  1988.  and  the 
number  required  to  support  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment of  reinforcir>g  tactical  aircraft.  This  re- 
3S  the  allies  to  fulfill  their  commitment  to 
l^lde  the  facilities  essential  to  accommo- 
the  refueling,  maintenance,  and  protec- 
of  our  rapid  reinforcement  aircraft  when 
thei  land  In  Europe. 

If  a  war  were  to  t)egin  in  Europe  tomorrow. 
AmiBrica's  finest  pilots  would  arrive  in  EuroF>e 
onl  r  to  become  sitting  ducks — without  sfielter. 
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without  refueling  capability,  without  a  way  to 
maintain  their  aircraft— t>ecause  our  allies 
have  failed  to  do  what  they  have  promised 
again  alid  again  to  do.  It's  time  to  require  our 
allies  ta  t)uild  the  facilities  necessary  for  our 
emerge^icy  air  support. 

The  third  goal  would  t>e  certification,  made 
by  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe 
(SACEUR)  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  that 
the  allies  have  significantly  decreased  the  nu- 
clear threat  by  increasing  their  conventional 
defense!  capabilities. 

Thesd  three  sustainability  objectives  give 
our  NATO  allies  alternative  metlKxIs  to  avoid 
troop  reductions.  If  the  NATO  allies  meet  the 
first  real  economic  growth  plus  1  percent  ob- 
jective, there  would  be  no  troop  withdrawal.  If 
ttiey  meiet  all  three  of  the  second  path's  ob- 
jectives, there  would  be  no  troop  reduction.  If 
they  meet  two  of  the  second  path's  three  ob- 
jectives, the  cut  would  t>e  10.000;  if  they  meet 
only  one.  the  cut  would  tie  20.000. 

Japan!  is  also  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
meet  a  ^cond  goal  in  order  to  avoid  troop  re- 
ductions). Japan  has  consistently  promised  to 
increase  the  defense  of  Its  sealanes  to  1 .000 
miles.  My  bill  requires  Japan  to  followthrough 
on  that  commitment  in  Increments  on  one- 
third  beaween  the  years  1989  and  1991  as  an 
alternative  way  of  avoiding  the  proposed 
annual  troop  reduction  of  7,000  personnel. 

I  do  commend  our  NATO  allies  for  the 
progres^  they  have  made  in  working  to  devel- 
op concrete  programs  to  redress  the  deficien- 
cies in  NATO's  defense  posture.  I  also  note 
Japan's  I  recent  decision  to  break  with  Its 
policy  of  artificially  holding  defense  spending 
to  1  percent  or  less  of  its  GDP  and  am  hope- 
ful for  [Japan's  $100  billion  5-year  military 
spending  plan  that  seeks  to  expand  its  sea- 
lane  and  air  defense  capabilities.  However, 
much  oi  our  allies'  progress  is  still  largely  in 
promise^  and  not  In  programs,  and  many  past 
promised  have  never  yielded  achievements.  I 
pt  my  bill  is  necessary  to  get  our 
Japanese  allies  to  turn  their  words 
(Is. 

fiportant  to  recognize  that  my  legisla- 
tion giveE  our  allies  adequate  time  to  meet  the 
goals.  Tpe  first  measuring  year  is  1989.  and 
tfie  first  troop  withdrawals,  in  the  event  of  fail- 
ure by  our  allies  to  meet  the  proposed  goals, 
would  npt  occur  until  December  1990 — 3 '/a 
years  frqm  now. 

The  possibility  of  troop  reduction  Is  not  a 
threat  of  punishment.  The  fact  is  that  if  our 
allies  wil  not  pay  their  fair  share  of  their  own 
defensej  there  is  no  need  for  the  American 
taxpayer^  to  pay  billions  of  dollars  for  troops, 
ammuniion.  and  equipment  on  their  tjehalf.  It 
would  t>^  much  less  expensive  to  resort  to  an 
undesirajsle  nuclear  tripwire  and  stop  paying 
for  a  conventional  deterrent  in  Europe  and 
Japan,  ^ut  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  we  or 
our  alliei  want.  It  Is  time  for  our  allies  to  fulfill 
their  refieated  commitments.  That  Is  all  my 
legjslaticn  requires— that  our  allies  live  up  to 
their  promises,  pay  their  fair  share  of  defense, 
and  reli<ive  tfie  American  taxpayer  of  an  un- 
warranted burden. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  SIMON 
RESNICKOPP 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  my 
home  community  of  Valley  Stream,  NY.  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  with  the  death  of  Rabbi 
Simon  Resnickoff.  who  spent  35  years  of  his 
life  as  spiritual  leader  of  Temple  Gates  of 
Zion. 

I  was  fortunate  to  be  a  neight)or  and  friend 
of  Rabbi  Resnickoff  for  many  years,  and  rarely 
have  I  met  a  person  of  his  character  and  dedi- 
cation. Several  times  after  being  introduced  by 
him  at  community  functions,  I  told  the  audi- 
ence that  if  I  had  Rabbi  Resnickoff's  voice,  I 
could  t>ecome  President.  Behind  the  voice 
was  a  man  of  deep  faith  and  commitment  to 
others,  a  man  whose  character  and  sincerity 
stood  out  clearly  in  any  forum. 

Rabt>i  Resnickoff  served  our  Nation  as  a 
member  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  during  Worid 
War  II.  He  was  an  active  participant  In  numer- 
ous civic  and  veterans  organizations.  Whether 
striving  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  his  congregation 
or  assisting  in  various  community  endeavors, 
Rabbi  Resnickoff's  diligence  and  energy  In- 
spired thousands  over  the  3'/2  decades  he 
served  the  memt)ers  of  Temple  Gates  of  Zion 
and  the  residents  of  Valley  Stream. 

I  wish  to  express  my  condolences  to  Rabbi 
Resnickoff's  wife.  Helen  and  other  members 
of  his  family.  The  legacy  of  faithful  service  left 
by  Rabt>i  Resnickoff  remains  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  whose  lives  he  touched.  His 
work  on  Earth  should  be  a  source  of  great 
consolidation  and  an  example  for  all  of  us  to 
emulate. 


U.S.  RESPONSE  TO  DISCRIMINA- 
TORY PRACTICES  IN  AVIATION 
BY  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
sider tfie  trade  bill.  H.R.  3.  I  would  like  to 
speak  out  In  support  of  a  particular  provision 
of  that  bill;  title  XII.  Eariler  this  month,  along 
with  32  of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  1972,  an  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transportation  Fair  Competitive 
Practices  Act  of  1974.  On  April  8,  that  bill  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportatkjn  and  has  tjeen  in- 
corporated Into  title  XII  of  the  trade  bill. 

The  1 974  act  established  a  balanced  set  of 
U.S.  International  aviation  goals.  Tfie  Con- 
gress was  particulariy  concerned  in  1 974,  and 
in  subsequent  amendments  adopted  In  1979. 
with  strengthening  the  competitive  positk)n  of 
tfie  U.S.  international  air  transportation  carri- 
ers. The  Sutx:ommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  has  continually  monitored 
the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  Implementation  of 
the  statutory  objectives  and  of  the  complaint 
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mechanism  established  for  eliminating  unfair 
treatment  of  our  earners  abroad. 

Under  the  current  law.  any  U.S.  carrier  may 
file  a  complaint  of  discrimination  with  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  required  to  decide  within  180 
days  what  action  to  take  on  a  complaint. 
Since  1979,  U.S.  airiines  have  filed  only  16 
complaints  with  tfie  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. However,  the  committee's  oversight  of 
the  Government's  international  aviation  policy 
has  shown  repeatedly  that  discriminatory 
practices  by  foreign  governments  and  airiines 
are  far  more  prevalent  than  those  16  com- 
plaints would  indicate.  Our  own  air  carriers 
have  stated  that  they  would  be  more  willing  to 
use  the  complaint  process  If  It  were  modified 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  It  more  responsive. 
The  changes  proF>osed  In  title  XII  would  pro- 
vide the  responsiveness  so  important  to  our 
airiines.  and  our  country. 

Tfie  United  States  has  long  t>een  a  worid 
leader  in  aviation.  Tfie  ability  of  our  aviation 
industry  to  compete  successfully  throughout 
the  worid  has  been  one  of  the  few  bright 
spots  in  an  othenwse  dismal  pattern  of  lost 
trade  opportunities  and  skyrocketing  U.S. 
trade  deficits.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to 
ensure  that  our  air  carriers  are  allowed  to 
compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  our 
trading  partners.  Tfie  ability  of  our  civil  avia- 
tion industry  to  succeed  is  vitally  Important  to 
the  economic  health  as  well  as  the  defense  of 
our  Nation. 

The  changes  to  tfie  existing  law  as  pro- 
posed in  title  XII  will  reduce  tfie  initial  re- 
sponse time  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  complaints  filed  by  U.S.  carriers.  It  will 
provide  for  greater  coordination  t)etween  the 
Departments  of  Transportation  and  State  and 
the  Commerce  Department  and  U.S.  Trade 
Representative.  Last,  it  will  strengthen  tfie 
at>illty  of  Congress  to  monitor  tfie  handling  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  of  com- 
plaints against  foreign  governments  and  air- 
lines. 

These  proposed  changes  received  unani- 
mous support  from  the  committee  memt)ers, 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  vitally  important  provision. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  INDE- 
PENDENT COLLEGES  AND  UNI- 
VERSITIES 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week  a  sig- 
nlfrcant  event  will  t>e  observed  in  Michigan  by 
the  independent  colleges  and  universities  and 
by  many  legislators  and  State  officials.  The 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities of  Michigan,  the  voice  of  independent 
higher  education  in  Michigan,  will  celebrate  its 
20th  anniversary  at  its  annual  meeting  on 
Tuesday. 

Twenty  years  ago  on  May  8.  1966.  artk:les 
of  incorporation  were  filed  with  ttie  State  of 
Michigan,  and  the  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities  of  Michigan  was 
t>orn.  Founding  incorp)orators  of  this  new  orga- 
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nizatk>n  included  three  legends  in  Mk:higan 
higher  educatk>n:  Monsignor  Clement  F.  Bu- 
kowski,  then  president  of  Aquinas  CoHege;  Dr. 
William  Spoelhof.  then  presklent  of  Calvin  Col- 
lege; and  Dr.  Weimer  K.  Hicks,  tfien  preskjent 
of  Kalamazoo  College. 

I  rise  today  to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to 
that  assocatkin  and  its  memt>er  colleges  and 
unvlersities  on  the  occasKKi  of  its  20th  anni- 
versary. 

The  Assocatkin  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Universities,  headquartered  In  Lansing. 
Ml.  serves  and  represents  42  independent, 
nonprofit  colleges  and  universities  in  Mk:fii- 
gan.  Ttie  diversity  of  ttiese  colleges  is  quite 
remarkable.  They  include  intensively  llt)eral 
arts  colleges,  comprefiensive  universities, 
technical  and  engineering  Institutes,  colleges 
specializing  in  business  educatkjn,  colleges  of 
art  and  design,  law  schools,  and  a  dental 
school.  They  include  Protestant  church  affili- 
ated colleges  and  universities.  Catfiolk:  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  nonaffiliated  col- 
leges. They  include  large  colleges  and  small 
colleges,  but  all  serve  with  distinction  and 
dedk^tion  the  people  of  our  State  and  Natkxi. 

The  Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Universities  serves  more  tfian  75.000  stu- 
dents annually,  from  all  backgrounds  and  In- 
comes, including  many  low-income  and 
mkMle-lncome  students.  More  than  15  per- 
cent of  these  students  are  ethnk:  minorities. 
The  commitment  and  effectiveness  of  tfiese 
Michigan  independent  colleges  in  serving  mi- 
nority students  Is  well  recognized  In  MIcfiigan. 

These  independent  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  Michigan  are  an  important  part  of  our 
great  natk}nal  resource  wfiich  we  call  inde- 
p>endent  or  private  higher  education.  These  di- 
verse Independent  colleges,  with  their  unk^ue 
missions,  quality  programs  and  personalized 
education,  assure  that  the  people  of  Mrchigan 
have  a  meaningful  choice  in  a  truly  pluralistic 
higher  education  system.  Many  of  tfiese  col- 
leges are  church  affiliated,  offering  a  values- 
oriented  education.  Such  pluralism  and  cfiok^e 
is  vital  in  a  democratic  society  such  as  ours. 

But  there  Is  another  dimension  to  independ- 
ent higher  education  in  Michigan — its  econom- 
ic impact  and  value.  A  series  of  recent  studies 
by  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Universities  of  Michigan  reveals  that  ttie 
Michigan  indep>endent  colleges.  In  composite, 
exert  a  positive  economk;  im^iact  en  tfie 
Michigan  economy  of  more  tfian  $3.5  billk>n  a 
year.  They  tKing  Into  our  State's  economy 
from  out  of  State  sources  more  than  $175  mil- 
lion each  year.  The  composite  value  of  their 
campuses  and  assets  now  exceeds  $1.7  k>il- 
lk>n.  And  they  do  all  these  things  at  a  net  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayers. 

In  recognition  of  all  this.  I  t>elieve  It  appro- 
priate to  offer  congratulatk>ns  on  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  Associatk>n  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities  of  Mk:htgan;  to  tfie 
1986-87  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors, 
Donald  W.  Maine,  presklent.  Davenport  Col- 
lege of  Business;  to  the  associatk)n's  tfiird 
and  current  president,  Edward  O.  Slews.  Jr.; 
and  to  the  following  members  of  tfie  board  of 
directors: 

Dr.  Donald  S.  Stanton,  president.  Adrian 
College. 
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Dr.  Melvin  h.  Vulgamore.  president. 
Albion  College. 

Dr.  Oscar  E.  Remick.  president.  Alma  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  W.  Richard  Lesher.  president.  An- 
drews University. 

Dr.  Peter  D.  O'Connor,  president.  Aquinas 
College. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Kurtz,  president.  Baker 
College. 

Dr.  Anthony  J.  Diekema.  president.  Calvin 
College. 

Mr.  Jerome  L.  Orove.  president.  Center 
for  Creative  Studies. 

Dr.  Harry  Howard,  president.  Cleary  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Dr.  David  Schmiel,  president,  Con- 
cordia College. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Brennan.  president. 
Thomas  M.  Cooley  Law  School. 

Mr.  C.  Dexter  Rohm.  dean.  Davenport 
College— Kalamazoo. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Colizzi.  vice  president,  Daven- 
port College— ijLnsing. 

Dr.  Frank  Paone.  president,  Detroit  Col- 
lege of  Business. 

Mr.  Ralph  Stingel,  dean,  Detroit  College 
of  Business— Flint. 

Mr.  John  J.  Abbott,  dean.  Detroit  College 
of  Law. 

Dr.  William  B.  Cottlngham,  president, 
GMI  Engineering  and  Management  Insti- 
tute. 

Dr.  Charles  U.  Wagner,  president.  Grand 
Rapids  Baptist  College. 

Dr.  Gordon  J.  Van  Wylen.  president,  Hope 
College. 

Mrs.  Lexie  K.  Coxon,  president,  Jordan 
College. 

Dr.  David  W.  Breneman.  president.  Kala- 
mazoo College. 

Dr.  Phyllis  I.  Danielson,  president,  Ken- 
dall School  of  Design. 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Marburger.  president,  Law- 
rence Institute  of  Technology. 

Sister  Mary  Francilene,  president.  Madon- 
na College. 

Dr.  John  E.  Shay,  Jr.,  president,  Mary- 
grove  College. 

Dr.  Maureen  A.  Pay,  president,  Mercy  Col- 
lege of  Detroit. 

Dr.  Milton  B.  Fletcher,  president,  Michi- 
gan Christian  College. 

Dr.  Robert  D.  Jewell,  president,  Muskegon 
Business  College. 

Dr.  Patrick  B.  Smith,  president,  Nazareth 
College. 

E>r.  David  E.  Fry,  president.  Northwood 
Institute. 

Dr.  Donald  A.  Morris,  president.  Olivet 
College. 

Rev.  Leonard  R.  Chrobot,  president,  St. 
Mary's  College. 

Dr.  Cathleen  Real,  president.  Sienna 
Heights  College. 

Dr.  Kenneth  H.  Kauffman,  president. 
Spring  Arbor  College. 

Dr.  Ralph  J.  Jalkanen.  president.  Suomi 
College. 

Rev.  Robert  A.  Mitchell,  president.  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  King,  dean.  School  of  Den- 
tistry, University  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Bernard  Dobranski,  dean.  School  of 
Law,  University  of  Detroit. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  W.  Barry,  Walsh  College  of 
Accountancy  and  Business  Administration. 

Dr.  William  A.  Shoemaker,  president.  Wil- 
liam Tyndale  College. 
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SURVIVORS 
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HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

;n  the  house  of  representatives 


Thursday.  April  30,  1987 


LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  carved  in  the 
maible  over  the  entrance  to  the  highest  court 
in  me  land,  our  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  are  the 
worfls  "Equal  Justice  Under  l^w  '  As  Ameri- 
can^, we  rely  on  this  access  to  our  judicial 
syslBm,  to  resolve  disputes  and  redress 
wropgs,  as  befits  a  civilized  society. 

Y^t,  In  spite  of  our  declarations  proclaiming 
the  avallat)lllty  of  an  Impartial  forum  to  settle 
differences,  we  continue  to  block  this  same 
access  to  some  American  veterans  who 
risked  their  lives  for  us  when  our  American 
way  of  life  was  threatened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  not  right.  For  this 
reason,  today  I  have  again  introduced  a  meas- 
ure to  allow  our  World  War  II  veterans  of  the 
Bat  inn  death  march  and  enslavement,  to  peti- 
tion the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  to  consider 
heaing  their  grievances  against  the  foreign 
conipanies  that  benefited  from  the  slave  labor 
wh^i  we  were  at  war. 

TMs  measure  does  not  decide  the  merits  of 
their  claims,  although  we  know  of  the  sacrific- 
es jhese  brave  men  made  for  all  of  us.  This 
legislation  conveys  no  medals,  no  awards.  It 
doep  not  order  the  court  to  even  hear  the 
entire  case.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  measure 
Is  allow  these  Bataan  survivors  the 
chahce  to  petition  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear  their  case:  The  same  sort  of  access  to 
the  jjudicial  system  that  the  rest  of  us  can  take 
for  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Americans  we  strive  to 
achieve  a  society  where  all  people  are  treated 
eqi^lly.  It  Is  Ironic  that  unless  this  measure  Is 
passed,  we  continue  to  officially  condone  a 
situ  ition  where  those  who  sacrificed  the  most 
for  js,  do  rrot  even  receive  the  minimum  pro- 
tect ons  under  the  law. 
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Stateme  «t  op  Hon.  James  L.  Oberstar,  Sub- 

COMMI'TEE  on  HUD-INDEPENDENT  AGEN- 
CIES. Committee  on  Appropriations, 
April  t9,  1987 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  distin- 
guished rnembers  of  this  Subcommittee  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  Fiscal  year 
1988  HUD  Appropriations.  Many  of  the  pro- 
grams rtpresented  here  comprise  the  only 
substantive  assistance  for  economically  dis- 
tressed communities  as  they  attempt  to  revi- 
talize themselves.  Your  perseverance  in  op- 
posing a  inual  proposals  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  evy  user  fees,  decrease  appropria- 
tions, or  terminate  programs  is  appreciated 
by  the  p  iople  of  Northeatern  Minnesota. 

Minnei  iota's  8th  Congressional  District, 
whose  economic  livelihood  is  contingent 
upon  a  healthy  steel  industry,  continues  to 
experien  ce  alwve  average  unemployment: 
lengthy  ivaiting  lists  for  public  housing:  dif- 
ficulty ii  I  fully  financing  developments,  and 
homelesi  mess.  State  and  local  resources  are 
not  meeting  the  demand  to  alleviate  these 
pervasivi !  conditions.  The  administration,  ig- 
noring I  his  fact  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  ensure  an  equitable 
distribution  of  resources  to  less-advantaged 
areas,  hi  is  proposed  the  termination  of  the 
Urban  Eevelopment  Action  Grant  (UDAG), 
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HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
[N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

fir.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1981, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  been  wanting 
to  dismantle  our  Nation's  comprehensive 
hoi  sing  and  development  program.  This  de- 
plo  able  and  unwarranted  policy  threatens  the 
Nal  Ion  with  a  housing  crisis  of  untold  propor- 
tior  s. 

/  s  an  advocate  of  programs  designed  to: 
Firs  t,  assist  less-advantaged  persons  in  secur- 
ing safe,  decent,  and  affordable  housing,  and 
seqond,  provide  distressed  communities  with 
an  equitable  share  of  resources  to  enable 
their  revitalization,  I  recently  testified  at  a 
hearing  of  the  HUD-lndependent  Agencies 
Aperopriation  Subcommittee  In  favor  of  strong 
an^  continued  funding  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment housing  programs. 


Development       Action       Grant 


(HoDAC  ),  Section  312  Rehabilitation  Loan 
Prograir.  and  Section  202  Elderly  and 
Handica  }ped  Loan  Program.  In  addition, 
the  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
(CDBG)  program  is  also  slated  for  cutbacks. 
While  each  of  these  programs  continue  to 
be  of  ex  reme  importance  to  distressed  com- 
munities .  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  the 
CDBG, '  JDAG,  Section  312,  and  Section  202 
programs.  These  programs  are  extremely 
importa  it  to  my  Congressional  District,  the 
citizens  of  Minnesota,  and  numerous  areas 
through  )ut  the  country. 

com*  unity  development  block  grant 
Minnesota  communities  have  extensively 
used  the  CDBG,  and  State  Block  Grant,  for 
a  varietj  of  activities,  including:  housing  re- 
habilital  ion,  public  works  construction  and 
repairs,  economic  development,  and  energy 
conservs  tion.  Citizen  input,  as  required  by 
the  enading  legislation,  results  in  the  opti- 
mal use  of  funds  and  accounts  for  much  of 
the  pros  ram's  success.  Local  efforts  to  reha- 
bilitate housing,  provide  health  assistance 
to  the  ( Iderly,  finance  the  replacement  of 
water  tr  ;atment  facilities,  and  even  assist  in 
partiall]  financing  the  construction  of  a  pa- 
F>ermill  ure  among  applications  illustrating 
the  program's  importance  to  Northern  Min- 
nesota. 

Since  [1980.  the  numlier  of  eligible  cities 
nationwide  has  increased  24%  while  the 
number  of  eligible  urban  counties  has  in- 
creased 59%.  With  these  increases,  and  the 
termina;ion  of  the  general  revenue  sharing 
progranr .  there  has  been  no  commensurable 
increase  in  program  funding.  Communities 
are  nov  experiencing  a  demand  on  their 
local  refources  that  far  exceeds  their  avail- 
ability. CDBG  alloc.tions  are  being  reduced 
to  accommodate  the  additional  eligible 
areas  and  the  Administration's  proposed 
funding  decreases.  The  city  of  Duluth,  expe- 
riencing an  average  5%  CDBG  allocation  de- 
crease since  FY  1980,  illustrates  this  trend. 
This  pr(  igram  continues  to  be  slated  for  cuts 
when  cc  mmunities  need  it  the  most. 

I  inviie  the  members  of  this  Sut>commit- 
tee  to  o  >nsider  the  various  successful  appli- 
cations of  CDBG  funds  throughout  this 
country  There  are  few  areas  that  have  not 


benefit*  d  from  them. 


Your  support  for  CDBGs  will  assure  that 
many  regional  and  community  development 
needs  will  continue  to  t>e  met. 

URBAN  development  ACTION  GRANT 

The  UDAG  is  being  fully  utilized  as  a  gap 
financing  vehicle  throughout  Minnesota. 
FY  1986  program  activity  yielded  6  awards 
totaling  $5  Million  for  Minnesota.  For  each 
$1  UDAG  expended,  there  were  $0.64  in  pri- 
vate funds.  This  optimal  leveraging  is  well 
over  3-times  the  ratio  mandated  by  the  law. 
In  addition,  nearly  1,000  planned  permanent 
jol)s  with  numerous  construction  and  spin- 
off jobs  were  created.  These  investments 
would  not  have  occurred  without  UDAG. 

A  gap  financing  tool  is  essential  for  areas 
in  economic  distress.  The  economic  uncer- 
tainties of  Northern  Minnesota  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  lenders  to  fully  finance  job-pro- 
ducing developments.  Success  in  our  efforts 
to  diversify  the  local  economy  remains  con- 
tingent upon  the  availability  and  certainty 
of  UDAG  funds. 

This  program,  like  others  represented  in 
my  testimony,  is  being  dismantled.  Appro- 
priations are  currently  at  $225  Million,  a  de- 
crease of  67%  since  1980  when  the  appro- 
priation for  the  program  was  $675  Million. 
Furthermore,  the  Administration's  annual 
rescission  of  program  funds  and  proposed 
outright  termination  of  the  program  are 
making  the  assistance  so  uncertain  that 
communities,  developers,  and  lenders  are  all 
growing  hesitant  at  utilizing  UDAG.  There 
is  no  reason  why  economically-distressed 
communities  must  face  this  political  and 
economic  harassment  when  their  future  and 
that  of  their  economies  are  in  jeopardy. 

Since  the  program's  inception  in  1978, 
UDAG  has  received  support  from  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  the  full  House.  I  urge  you 
to  continue  this  support.  Your  actions,  as- 
suming FY  1986  activity,  could  result  in  280 
projects  being  funded  across  the  nation,  and 
the  creation  of:  43,200  permanent  jobs, 
26,394  low/moderate-income  iotos,  and 
28,695  minority  jobs. 

SECTION  312  REHABILITATION  LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  Section  312  Program  has  received  no 
new  appropriations  since  FY  1981.  Loans 
are  now  made  from  loan  repayments.  I  raise 
this  program  to  your  attention  out  of  grave 
concern  over  its  future.  This  is  one  of  a  few 
housing  assistance  programs  still  being  im- 
plemented. Current  Administration  propos- 
als would  discontinue  Section  312  funding 
and  transfer  the  rehab  function  to  CDBG. 
As  I  noted  earlier,  the  CDBG  is  already 
fully  and  efficiently  utilized.  Any  curtail- 
ment of  Section  312  will  exacerbate  the 
demand  on  local  resources  and  further 
cloud  the  availability  of  housing  in  the 
future. 

One  only  need  to  observe  current  housing 
trends  to  recognize  this  program's  impor- 
tance. These  trends  include:  (1)  many  indi- 
viduals, particularly  under  the  Administra- 
tion's voucher  program,  are  paying  well  over 
30%  of  their  incomes  on  housing:  (2)  the  in- 
crease in  housing  costs  has  been  4-times  the 
increase  in  earnings  since  1970:  (3)  many  of 
the  units  created  under  the  Section  8  pro- 
gram in  the  early  1970's  are  nearing  the 
point  where  their  owners  can  opt  out  of  the 
program:  (4)  several  of  the  units  created 
under  earlier  housing  legislation  are  in  need 
of  repair:  and,  (5)  waiting  lists  for  public 
housing  are  quite  lengthy,  resulting  in  some 
communities  actually  closing  them  off  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  false  expectations. 

Our  nation  is  committed  to  providing  af- 
fordable, safe,  and  decent  housing  for  its 
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citizens.  Current  Administration  policy  is 
jeopardizing  the  future  for  many  of  the  low 
income  persons  in  the  Section  8  and  other 
assisted  housing.  Section  312  is  one  of  a  few 
existing  programs  that  can  be  utilized  to  ad- 
dress these  trends.  I  urge  your  support  of 
this  program  at  no  less  than  current  fund- 
ing levels. 

SECTION  202  ELDERLY  AND  HANDICAPPED  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

The  Section  202  program  has  been  the 
government's  primary  instrument  in  assist- 
ing this  nation's  elderly  in  securing  afford- 
able and  suitable  housing  since  1959.  Admin- 
istration FY  1988  proposals  would  terminate 
the  program  in  favor  of  its  voucher  pro- 
gram. Consequently,  there  is  a  planned  83% 
decrease  in  low  income  units  to  l>e  assisted 
in  1988.  as  compared  to  the  1987  appropria- 
tion. 

Northern  Minnesota,  similar  to  other 
areas  in  this  nation  where  a  growing  seg- 
ment of  the  population  is  elderly,  does  not 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  elderly  housing 
in  some  areas  to  accommodate  the  demand. 
Section  202  new  construction  addresses  this 
demand  by  providing  low-interest  financing 
for  the  development  of  elderly  housing.  I 
urge  this  Subcommittee  to  retain  Section 
202  and  Section  8  certificates  for  communi- 
ties lacking  a  sufficient  supply  of  elderly 
housing.  The  retention  of  Section  202  and 
Section  8  certificates  will  provide  local  offi- 
cials with  maximum  flexiliility  in  designing 
programs  to  optimally  address  local  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  is  pro- 
posing a  number  of  other  changes  which  I'd 
like  to  call  to  your  attention.  These  include: 
raising  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
(FHA)  Mortgage  Insurance  Premium  (MIP) 
to  5%  (from  3.8%)  and  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  (GNMA)  guar- 
anty fee  to  10  basis  points  (from  6),  freezing 
loan  purchase  limits  for  the  Federal  Nation- 
al Mortgage  Association  (FNMA)  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
(FHLMC)  to  the  lesser  of  current  $153,100 
limit  or  75th  percentile  of  home  sales  in 
each  market  area,  and  loan-portfolio  sales. 
Each  of  these  proposed  actions  would  ad- 
versely impact  our  government's  provision 
of  safe,  decent,  and  affordable  housing  to 
our  nation's  less-advantaged  citizens. 

The  user  fees  constitute  taxes  on  the  same 
low-income  individuals  these  programs  were 
designed  to  assist.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  I  requested 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
Director  James  Miller  to  provide  the  cost- 
benefit  analysis  in  support  of  this  proposal. 
I  continue  to  be  most  concerned  with  the 
impact  these  user  fees  will  have  on  the  low- 
income  homebuyer.  OMB  has  not  provided 
the  projected  impact  calculations  for  their 
proposal.  While  Congress  has  legislated  a 
ceiling  on  the  GNMA  guaranty  fee,  which  I 
joined  as  a  co-sponsor,  the  FHA  proposal  re- 
mains on  the  table.  I  urge  you  to  opFK>se  any 
appropriation  in  support  of  additional  user 
fees. 

The  limitations  on  FNMA  and  FHLMC 
are  designed  to  allow  private  firms  an  op- 
portunity to  compete  in  the  secondary 
market.  FNMA  an  FHLMC  activity  was  leg- 
islated to  guarantee  a  secondary  market  for 
potentially  riskier  loans.  Low-income  and 
first-time  homebuyers  comprise  the  bulk  of 
these  loans.  These  secondary  market  insti- 
tutions have  been  responsible  for  guarantee- 
ing lower  costs  to  the  homebuyers  who  need 
it  the  most.  Your  op|x>sition  to  any  ceilings 
will  assure  that  a  secondary  market  remains 
for  the  homebuyer,  making  homeownership 
affordable  for  many. 
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Loan  sales  (or  asset  sales)  represent  an 
effort  by  the  Administration  to  provide  a 
short-term  remedy  to  the  deficit.  These  one- 
time auctions  will  generate  revenue  far 
short  of  the  portfolio's  actual  value.  Fur- 
thermore, questions  remain  as  to  whether: 
1 )  the  government,  in  the  sale  of  FHA  loans, 
can  legally  sell  their  obligations  to  the 
homebuyer  without  recourse,  and  2)  the 
purchaser  (servicer)  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  accountability  to  the  borrower  that 
the  government  currently  is.  I  urge  this 
Subcommittee  to  oppose  any  asset  sales 
under  our  nation's  housing  programs. 

Finally,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  need 
for  Indian  housing.  Although  there  is  not  a 
direct  appropriation  for  Indian  housing, 
your  inclusion  of  it  in  the  Appropriation  Co- 
mittee's  Report  will  assure  Native  Ameri- 
cans across  Northern  Minnesota  and  the 
country  of  our  government's  commitment  to 
decently  house  them.  A  recent  study  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  estimates 
92,000  Indian  households  to  be  in  need  of 
housing. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Administration  in 
meeting  this  need  is  demonstrated  by  the 
FY  1988  allocations  to  fund  3,181  unit 
starts.  This  is  barely  3%  of  the  need  demon- 
strated in  the  BIA  study.  Total  HUD  activi- 
ty in  FY  1987  and  1988  will  meet  only  18% 
of  the  Indian  housing  need.  Another  gauge 
of  the  Administration's  lack  of  commitment 
to  Indian  housing  is  the  reduction  in  use  of 
budget  authority  for  Indian  housing  devel- 
opment which  will  have  decreased  82%  to 
$71.5  Million  for  FY  1988,  compared  to  $925 
Million  for  FY  1980. 

The  trends  represented  in  my  testimony 
illustrate  the  absence  of  any  commitment  to 
housing  by  the  Administration  and  the  po- 
tential for  a  housing  crisis  in  the  near 
future.  In  fact,  HUD  has  seen  its:  budget  au- 
thority decrease  71%  from  FY  1980  ($35.7 
Billion)  to  FY  1988  ($10.3  Billion),  and  per- 
manent full-time  employees  decrease  23% 
from  FY  1980  (15,613  employees)  to  FY 
1988  (11.965  employees).  This  Subcommittee 
has  the  opportunity  to  avert  such  a  crisis  by 
once  again  saying  "no"  to  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimo- 
ny on  the  importance  of  several  housing, 
community,  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams to  Northeastern  Minnesota.  Thank 
you  for  your  consideration  of  the  issues  pre- 
sented in  this  testimony. 


a  tribute  to  samuel  w. 
McAllister  on  his  retire- 
ment 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  salute  an  outstanding  civk:  leader  in  my  dis- 
trict, Samuel  W.  McAllister.  Sam  will  be  fwn- 
ored  at  a  retirement  dinner  sponsored  by 
Teamsters  Local  No.  572  on  May  8.  F<x 
nearly  28  years,  Sam  has  served  the  Team- 
sters in  a  number  of  capacities  arvj  has  been 
an  invaluable  asset  to  the  labor  community. 

Sam  was  born  in  Panama  City,  Panama,  in 
1927,  and  spent  all  of  his  earty  adult  years  In 
that  Caribbean  Republic.  It's  Impressive  to  re- 
alize that  only  3  years  after  migrating  to  the 
United  States  in  1959,  Sam  had  gained  a  rep- 
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utation  of  leadership  in  his  union,  and  by  May 
1962  had  been  elected  chief  shop  steward  of 
Teamsters  Local  No.  357.  This  proved  to  be 
the  first  of  a  number  of  union  leadership  posi- 
tions ttiat  Sam  would  hold  in  the  years  to 
follow.  By  1967,  Sam  had  been  appointed  to 
the  position  of  busir>ess  representative /dis- 
patcher. 

After  formally  winning  his  citizenship  In 
1967,  Sam  continued  his  advocacy  of  work- 
ers' rights.  In  addition,  he  began  channeling 
his  energies  toward  Vhe  political  arena.  Among 
those  pro-labor  campaigns  that  twnefited  from 
his  support  were  those  of  ttie  late  Hut)ert 
Humphrey,  former  Gov.  Pat  Brown,  Senator 
Alan  Cranston.  Congressman  Mervyn  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  and  myself,  among 
otfiefs. 

Continuing  his  tradition  of  service  to  local 
unions  in  my  district.  Sam  joined  Teamsters 
Locai  No.  572  as  txisiness  representative  in 
1972.  This  multifaceted  position  presented 
many  cfwilenges.  and  required  considerable, 
r>egotiating,  organizing,  and  arbitrating  skills. 
Sam  performed  these  duties  with  distinction, 
finaUy  retiring  from  the  demands  of  his  leader- 
sf>ip  role  ttiis  past  April  1 . 

Even  ttKXjgh  Sam  was  devoting  most  of  his 
professional  life  to  Vhe  t)etterment  of  orga- 
nized labor,  he  still  found  time  and  energy  to 
give  back  some  of  wftat  he  felt  his  community 
had  t)estowed  upon  him.  For  instance,  he  has 
been  an  active  memtier  of  the  Urt>an  League, 
NAACP,  Frontier  DenrK>cratic  Club,  and  the  A. 
Phillip  Rarfdolph  Institute,  which  he  served  as 
president  of  tf>e  Los  Angeles  chapter  in  1 967. 
He  also  served  Vne  Crenshaw  Neighborhood 
Association,  was  presklent  of  the  Leimert  Park 
Block  Associatkjn,  and  sat  on  the  Los  Ange- 
les County  Judicial  District  Advisory  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
recognize  and  pay  tritxjte  to  Sam  McAllister's 
efforts  and  contritiutions  to  fiis  community.  His 
accomplishments  are  many  and  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  us  all.  My  wife.  Lee.  and  I  com- 
merKJ  Sam  for  all  fie  has  done  for  organized 
latxx  in  our  community  and  wish  him,  his  wife, 
Anna  Lou,  their  children,  Sam,  Jr.,  Debbie 
Byres,  Jos6,  Rene6.  and  Dixie  Jones,  and 
their  grarKk:hildren,  SanfK}al,  Eric,  James, 
Leon,  Josselyn,  Ambet,  aruj  Davkj  all  the  tiest 
in  the  years  ahead. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  DESIGNATE  THE  FEDERAL 
BUILDING  AT  10  CAUSEWAY 
STREET  IN  BOSTON,  MA,  AS 
THE  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL  JR. 
FEDERAL  BUILDING 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  II 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  name  tfie  new  Federal  Building 
in  Boston  after  tfie  man  wtro  represented  the 
Eighth  Congressional  Distnct  in  the  House 
faittifully  arKJ  effectively  for  34  years.  This 
gesture  is  a  symbdk:  measure  of  Vtm  gratitude 
f elt  t}y  tf>e  people  of  the  Eighth  District  to  Tip 
O'Neill,  a  man  krx>wn  very  affectionately  here 
arxj  at  home  as  "The  Speaker." 
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f4anklin  Delano  Roosevelt  said:  strong  a 

le  test  of  our  progress  is  not  whether  we     District 
more  to  the  abundance  of  those  who 
much:  it  is  whether  we  provide  enough 
those  who  have  too  little. 

that  measure  tfie  voice  of  Tip  O'Neill  has 
bean  one  of  the  most  progressive  voices  in 
ourj  national  Government  for  a  generation. 
Thrpugh  it  all,  he  has  never  lost  touch  with 
the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  and  he  con- 
tinues to  capture  their  admiration  and  respect 
in  $  way  that  few  politicians  can  do.  In  the 
roufih  and  tumble  world  of  politics.  Speaker 
Orjeill  has  always  taken  the  high  road.  He 
has  made  a  career  out  of  combining  wit  and 
hut|iility  with  tough  determination  and  dedica- 
tion to  tfie  enduring  principles  of  social  justice. 

Wfien  Tip  O'Neill  began  his  public  career  in 
19^,  half  of  our  Natk}n  lived  in  poverty,  one- 
qu9ler  of  tfie  Nation's  breadwinners  were  out 
of  work,  only  3  percent  of  those  Americans 
who  finished  high  school  attended  college, 
firemen  and  policemen  worked  over  a  hun- 
dred hours  a  week.  If  you  were  elderly  it 
me»nt  you  were  poor,  if  you  were  poor  you 
had  no  access  to  decent  health  care,  and  if 
yoii  were  in  college  it  meant  you  were  rich. 

"mday  those  figures  have  changed  dramati- 
cal!^: 60  percent  of  high  school  graduates  go 
on  ito  higher  education,  90  percent  of  our 
people  live  above  the  poverty  line,  and  93 
percent  of  our  wage  earners  are  at  work. 
Never  have  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens,  es- 
F>eaially  working  Americans,  lived  so  well  for 
so  long.  Tfie  majority  of  American  families  can 
affbrd  to  own  their  own  home,  educate  their 
chiUren,  and  look  forward  to  a  secure  retire- 
ment. 

we  have  suffered  setbacks  In  the  recent 
pa9,  and  many  of  the  toughest  battles  lie 
ahdad,  but  the  Democratic  Party,  which 
Speaker  O'Neill  helped  to  lead,  can  take  the 
credit  for  the  creation  of  the  American  middle 
clafs.  There  are  still  those  who  are  poor, 
thobe  who  are  hungry,  those  who  are  sick  and 
unbared  for,  those  who  are  homeless,  and 
wfi^  are  discriminated  against.  We  shall  build 
*he  progress  of  the  past  to  ensure  that  in 
future  all  Americans  share  in  the  prosperi- 
if  this  Nation. 

^o  txjrrow  again  from  Franklin  Roosevelt,  in 

>se  tradition  Tip  O'Neill  has  lived  and  la- 

for  twoscore  years  and  10  in  politics: 

Ijam  reminded  of  four  definitions;  a  radi- 
cal is  a  man  with  l>oth  feet  firmly  planted— 
in  the  air;  a  conservative  is  a  man  with  two 
peifectly  good  legs  who,  however,  has  never 
learned  to  walk;  a  reactionary  is  a  somnam- 
bulist walking  backwards;  a  liberal  is  a  man 
wno  uses  his  legs  and  his  hands  at  the 
bekest  of  his  head. 

Tip   O'Neill    has   persevered   these   many 
years  in  the  t)est  and  truest  spirit  of  the  lit>eral 
ti'anitlon.  He  is  a  hands-on  politician  who  has     munity. 
never  been  afraid  to  speak  his  mind  or  to  take 
onjthe  toughest  issues  facing  the  Republic. 

The  politics  of  Massachusetts  would  never 
be|  the  same  without  Tip  O'Neill  so  I  am 
plaased  to  report  to  this  House  that  tfie 
forfner  Speaker  has  decided  to  remain  active 
in  (the  political  and  social  life  of  our  home 
St^te.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  my  colleagues 
wf^n  I  say  that  we  wish  him  all  the  luck  o'  the 
Iri*  wherever  his  new  interests  may  take  him.        Mr 

1  will  look  to  the  example  of  the  Speaker  for     the 
guidance  as  I  try  to  develop  as  deep  and    ite 
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bond  with  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
>  he  has  forged  over  the  years. 


SANTA  ANA  CHAPTER  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  RESISTANCE  LEAGUE 


H(t>N.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  T|CE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  an  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  acting  as  a  friend  to  men, 
women  and  children  who  are  in  need  of  spirit- 
ual, material  arKJ  physical  assistance  performs 
such  service  for  50  years,  with  no  Govern- 
ment heip,  it  deserves  the  greatest  attention 
and  tf>e  nighest  commendation. 

This  i^  tbe  record  of  the  Santa  Ana  Chapter 
of  tf>e  l^tional  Assistance  League,  whk:h  will 
celebrate  its  50  years  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity on  May  16,  1987,  an  event  which  I 
would  liMe  to  t>ring  tiefore  this  horrarable  txxfy. 

The  Assistance  League  of  Santa  Ana  was 
organized  in  1 935  by  Mrs.  James  Irvine,  of  the 
Orange  Pounty  pioneer  family,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1937  under  that  name.  Forty-two 
women  began  a  community  service  organiza- 
tion that!  has  grown  over  the  past  50  years  to 
more  than  500  adult  members  and  more  than 
60  teenage  "Assisteens." 

Just  during  the  past  5  years,  the  organiza- 
tion has!  helped  4,106  needy  school  children 
with  clotning  and  shoes  through  its  "Operation 
School  Bell."  The  dental  center,  staffed  by 
volunteers  and  a  dentist  paid  by  junior  and 
Katharin^  Irvine  auxiliaries,  has  served  1.043 
children  with  their  dental  needs.  Emergency 
aid  has  touched  the  lives  of  3.056  people  with 
food,  re^t,  medicine  and  other  neccessities. 
The  hot^emaker  service  has  assisted  6.447 
families  jwith  in-home  care.  In  addition.  Assist- 
ance League  operates  a  child  day-care  center 
for  70  children  a  week. 

Through  its  50  years  of  service,  the  Assist- 

ague  of  Santa  Ana  has  supported 

gift  shops,  played  host  to  special 

s  events,  department  store  openings, 

hows,  golf  tournaments,  parking  lot 

irse  shows  and  street  fairs.  During  the 

past  5  years,  the  league  raised  $750,000  to 

be  returned  to  the  community. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatves,  the  Assistance  League  of  Santa 
Ana,  C^ .  a  community  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  repre  sent,  has  been  one  of  the  great  insti- 
tutions }f  our  area.  Without  hesitation  and 
with  great  pleasure.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  tl  \e  organization  on  the  occasion  of  its 
50th  anniversary  and  wish  its  memtiers  many 
more  years  of  successful  service  to  our  com- 
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TI  ilBUTE  TO  JOE  MORRIS 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

AJTKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  6.  1987. 
citiz  sns  of  Ayer.  MA.  will  salute  their  favor- 
footl)all  son  Joe  Morris,  star  halft)ack  for 
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the  worid  champion  New  York  Giants.  I  wouW 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  in  this  trib- 
ute to  this  gifted  football  player  and  special  in- 
dtvkfual. 

Since  his  days  on  the  Ayer  High  School 
football  field  and  continuing  throughout  his 
college  and  professional  careers.  Morris  has 
been  a  standout  foott)all  player.  Morris  has 
compensated  for  his  lack  of  physical  size  with 
an  unmatcf>ed  comt>ination  of  deft  moves, 
quick  feet,  and  unceasing  determination. 

In  3  years  with  the  Ayer  Panthers,  Morris 
gair>ed  3,414  yards  and  scored  49  touch- 
downs. He  continued  his  mastery  of  the  gridi- 
ron during  his  4  years  at  Syracuse  University. 
As  an  Orangeman,  Morris  gained  over  4,000 
yards  and  scored  27  touchdowns. 

Chosen  by  the  New  York  Giants  in  the 
second  round  of  the  1982  Natkjnal  Football 
League  draft,  Morris,  as  he  had  done  previ- 
ously in  Ayer  and  Syracuse,  has  consistently 
improved  upon  his  skills  in  each  of  his  first 
five  seasons  in  professional  football.  By  far, 
this  past  season  was  Morris'  finest  in  his  pro 
career.  In  leading  the  Giants  to  a  convincing 
win  over  the  Denver  Broncos  in  Superbowl 
XXI,  Morris  broke  his  own  single  season  rush- 
ing record  with  1.516  yards  and  scored  14 
touchdowns.  Morris'  ability  to  run  to  the  inside 
as  well  as  the  outside  combined  with  his 
catching  skills  has  made  him  one  of  the  NFL's 
leading  running  backs  and  most  feared  offen- 
sive players. 

But  Morris's  skills  and  dedication  go  beyond 
the  end  zone.  Morris  has  contributed  many 
hours  of  his  own  time  to  help  with  community 
projects  and  charitable  organizations.  He  has 
also  spent  time  with  high  school  students  to 
discuss  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  and  the 
importance  of  academrcs. 

Even  on  the  day  that  his  home  town  will 
honor  him.  Morris  intends  to  put  the  communi- 
ty first  before  himself.  On  May  6.  Morris  will 
work  to  raise  the  money  needed  to  install 
lights  on  the  Harold  G.  Norton  Memorial 
Field— the  same  football  field  that  he  lit  up  a 
decade  ago  with  his  dazzling  running. 

So  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  today  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Ayer  to  salute  Joe  Morris— a  man  who 
stands  tall  not  only  on  the  foott)all  field,  but  in 
his  community. 


TO  ANNOUNCE  THE  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  DON  SWEAT  AS  VET- 
ERANS' REPRESENTATIVE  FOR 
CALIFORNIA'S  SECOND  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tras  agreed  to  accept  this  reappointment,  just 
havir>g  served  in  the  same  capacity  under  my 
predecessor,  the  Honorable  Gene  Chappie. 
Don  is  one  of  the  most  kr>owledgeable  and 
dedicated  advocates  of  veterans'  rights  in 
California.  A  Worid  War  II  veteran,  Don  Sweat 
has  been  a  leader  in  veterans'  affairs  in  Cali- 
fornia for  over  30  years. 

Don  is  the  State  legislative  advocate  for  tf>e 
California  Department  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  It  is  through  this  office,  and  previ- 
ously as  chief  of  staff  north  for  the  California 
Department  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  that 
be  has  distir>guished  himself  in  establishing 
polk^es  and  programs  wftich  benefit  veterans. 
Mr.  Sweat  comes  to  us  extrerrnely  well-quali- 
fied. 

As  my  official  representative,  Don  will  make 
recommendations  concerning  State  and  Fed- 
eral appointments  and  will  also  represent  the 
views  and  concerns  of  the  veterans  of  Xbe 
Second  Cor>gressional  District  in  California. 
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Security  taxes  is  irreconcilabte  with  their  reli- 
gious convictions.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join 
us  by  cosponsoring  our  legislation  and  uphokj 
the  pnnciples  our  Natk>n  was  founded  upon, 
the  principles  of  religious  freedom. 


TO     AMEND     SECTION     4052     OF 
THE  INTERNAL         REVENUE 

CODE  OF  1986  PERTAINING  TO 
HEAVY  TRUCK  EXCISE  TAXES 


HON.  WALLY  HERGER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
TK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 
Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
announce  an  appointment  of  deep  importance 
to  all  veterans  in  the  Second  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Don  Sweat,  of  Sacramento,  CA, 
has  recently  agreed  to  continue  on  as  the 
Veterans'  Representative  for  the  Second  Dis- 
trict. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  very  fortunate  that  Don 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  30,  1987 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1965,  Con- 
gress exempted  from  the  Social  Security  self- 
employment  tax,  those  individuals  who  belong 
to  religious  sects  conscientiously  opposed  to 
public  insurance,  in  particular  Social  Security, 
and  who  in  addition,  make  provisran  for  the 
care  of  dependent  memtjers.  Today,  seven  of 
my  colleagues  and  I.  are  reintroducing  legisla- 
tion to  further  exempt  employees  of  kJentical 
faith  to  employers  already  exempt  under  the 
1965  law.  Our  legislation  covers  only  mem- 
bers of  the  Old  Order  of  Amish,  the  Hutterites, 
and  the  Menonnites,  and  generally  applies  to 
their  farmhands  and  church  employees. 

The  Amish  community  is  the  most  notable 
sect  to  which  this  exception  applies.  It  is  the 
Amish  belief  that  they,  with  God's  help,  should 
provide  for  themselves  in  their  old  age  as  well 
as  their  parents.  Their  faith  prohibits  participa- 
tion in  Federal  programs  of  any  kind,  including 
Social  Security,  for  participation  would  mean 
substituting  the  State  «or  the  family  and  com- 
munity in  meeting  human  needs. 

The  exemption  we  propose  would  only  ben- 
efit a  narrowly  defined,  cleariy  recognizable 
group.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Amish  in  the 
work  force  who  are  not  self-employed  numtjer 
approximately  8,000  persons.  Since  the 
numt>er  of  workers  to  be  exempted  is  small, 
their  latwr  generates  only  a  small  amount  of 
wages  and  taxes.  Exempting  this  group  of  be- 
lievers has  a  mininr»al  impact  on  tfie  revenues 
of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds  and  in  no 
way  endangers  the  solvency  of  tfie  Social  Se- 
curity system. 

Clearly,  the  purpose  of  our  bill  is  to  provide 
relief  for  those  individuals  wfK)  have  long  tyeen 
recognized  to  believe  tfiat  payment  of  Social 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  techrwcal  cor- 
rection to  tfie  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1987. 
That  act  contains  a  provision  which  I  cosporv 
sored.  along  with  Congressman  Pickle,  to 
create  a  presumptive  sales  price  in  connec- 
tion with  leases  of  heavy  trucks  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  retail  excise  tax.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  proviskjn  was  to  correct  a  per- 
ceived inequity  in  the  appircation  of  Vhe  retail 
excise  tax  in  the  truck  ti'actor  industi^  and  to 
provkle  parity  t)etween  long-term  truck  lessors 
and  people  who  sell  trucks  at  the  retail  level. 
In  the  conference,  however,  at  ttie  request 
of  the  Senate  conferees,  this  provision  was 
exterKled  to  all  circumstances  in  whk:h  tfie 
retail  excise  tax  is  collected  and  pakf  by  the 
manufacturer  of  the  product.  Because  of  ttie 
late  hour  at  which  this  proposal  was  made 
and  the  haste  with  v^ich  it  was  adopted,  af- 
fected industries  had  no  opportunity  to  apprise 
us  of  the  difficulties  which  this  provision  wouM 
cause. 

In  particular,  we  have  been  informed  that 
the  proviskjn  will  return  the  truck  ti-ailer  indus- 
try to  the  same  uncertainty  wtwch  we  so 
wisely  eliminated  by  converting  ttie  old  manu- 
factijrers  excise  tax  to  a  retail  excise  tax  in 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982.  Unlike  the  truck  ti-actor  industry,  the 
truck  trailer  industry  in  general  does  not  oper- 
ate through  retail  dealers,  and  therefore  the 
provision  is  unnecessary.  Tfie  manufacturers 
of  truck  h^ailers  sell  approximately  90  percent 
of  their  output  directly  at  retail  to  consumers. 
Thus  the  problems  of  price  differentials  whch 
arise  in  ttie  truck  tractor  industry  are  much 
less  important  in  the  trailer  industry  and  the 
correction  of  these  problems  does  not  justify 
the  ti-emendous  administo^ative  protjiems 
raised  by  the  introduction  of  the  concept  of  a 
presumptive  retail  sales  price  to  the  taxing 
process. 

The  bill  ttiat  I  am  inti^odudng  today  will  pro- 
tect the  truck  trailer  industry  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Servkie  from  ttiose  administi^ative 
problems  by  excluding  truck  trailers  and  semi- 
trailers from  the  application  of  the  presumptive 
sales  price  rules.  Ttiose  rules  would  remain 
appteable  to  the  truck  ti^actor  industty  and, 
therefore,  the  intent  of  the  conferees  in  adopt- 
ing those  rules  for  the  truck  ti-actor  industry 
would  be  preserved. 
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OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 


HON.  OLYB«PIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  8.  1987. 
I  introduced  eight  bills  which  will  amend  and 
strengthen  the  Older  Americans  Act.  These 
biHs  are  wide  rangirtg  and  as  the  following  de- 
scriptions indicate,  they  are  efforts  to  fine  tune 
this  important  legislation. 

THE  CAREGIVER  REFERRAL  ACT  OF  1987 

This  Ml  requires  the  Commissiorwr  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  de- 
veloping a  nationwide  referral  system  usir)g 
the  area  agerKies  on  aging  and  State  units  on 
aging  for  geographically  remote  caregivers  of 
older  persons. 

Recent  research  has  shown  that  80  to  90 
percent  of  care  is  still  provided  by  the  family. 
Adult  cfiildren  Irving  in  geographically  distant 
parts  of  the  country  are  not  necessarily  any 
less  corx»med  atiout  the  well-being  of  their 
aged  parents  ttian  are  the  family  members 
who  live  in  dose  proximity.  Many  attempt  to 
perform  ttie  role  of  caregiver  at  a  distance, 
but  tt>eir  tasks  are  more  difficult  because  they 
do  not  know  how  to  access  available,  reputa- 
ble services  in  arK>tt>er  community.  Their  con- 
tinued involvement  could  be  erthartced  if  there 
were  a  way  to  identify  services  for  older  family 
members  wtw  are  geographically  distant.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  consists  of  over  660 
area  agencies  and  56  State  units  all  of  which 
provide  a  var)ety  of  services  that  could  be 
made  available  to  geographically  distant  family 
caregivers  and  which  could  serve  to  assist 
them  in  their  caregiving  role.  This  bill  would 
determine  If  a  nationwide  referral  system 
could  be  devekjped. 

THE  RURAL  ALLOTMENT  ACT  OF  1987 

This  bill  updates  the  current  provision  that 
in  each  fiscal  year  tt>e  State  agency  will  spend 
for  services  in  rural  areas  an  amount  of  not 
less  than  105  percent  of  the  amount  expend- 
ed for  such  services  in  1978. 

This  bill  will  update  tf>e  t>ase  year  from  1978 
to  1986  in  order  to  tjetter  reflect  the  growth  in 
the  need  for  services  in  rural  areas. 

THE  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  COORDINATION  ACT  OF 
1087 

This  bin  requires  that  AAA's  work  closely 
with  local  Alzheimer's  disease  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  services  to  In- 
divkluals  and  families  with  Alzfteimer's  dis- 


Each  of  us  is  aware  of  the  devastatk>n  that 
Alzheimer's  disease  causes  the  victim  and  the 
family.  Requiring  the  OMer  Americans  Act  net- 
work to  better  coordinate  their  activities  with 
organizations  providing  support  services  for 
Alzheimer's  disease  will  serve  to  strengthen 
both  the  network  and  the  community  organiza- 
tk>ns  involved  in  this  important  activity. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  DAY  CARE  AND  RESPITE  SERVICES 
ACT  OF  1987 

This  bill  requires  that,  where  possible. 
AAA's  encourage  the  use  of  older  volunteers 
in  tfie  provision  of  adult  day  care  and  respite 
care  servk:es  and  includes  the  provision  that 
not  less  than  15  percent  of  new  title  V  monies 
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mu  (t  be  spent  on  employment  in  day  care — 
adi  It  arKl  child — and  respite  care  projects. 

I  icreasingly.  family  caregivers  have  identi- 
rie<  tfte  need  for  day  care  and  respite  care 
ser  nces.  creating  a  potentially  large  demand 
for  these  services  as  a  means  of  staving  off 
mo  e  costly  an6  less  personal  institutional 
car^.  On  the  supply  side,  older  persons  who 
ha^  an  interest  or  expertise  In  the  care  of 
frai  or  deperxjent  adults  should  be  encour- 
aged to  volunteer  to  provide  assistance  in 
thefce  areas.  Title  V  workers  should  be  chan- 
nel* id  into  work  in  day  care  and  respite  care 
as  Ithese  workers  can  bring  important  skills 
and  increase  ttie  available  supply  of  servk:es 
ideitified  by  caregivers  as  essential. 

1  HE  MEDIGAP  AND  LONG-TERM  CARE  INSURANCE 
COUNSELING  ACT  OF  1987 

1  lis  bill  allovirs  for  the  training  and  estab- 
lishfnent  of  volunteer  programs  to  evaluate 
the '  provisions  of  medical  insurance  policies — 
lon^-term  care  and  Medigap — which  older  per- 
sor^  are  considering  purchasing  and  requires 
the  I  State  to  develop  consumer  education  in- 
formation on  such  plans. 

Resently.  approximately  65  percent  of  okier 
per$ons  purchase  Medigap  insurance.  While  it 
is  unclear  how  many  have  more  than  one 
policy,  anecdotal  information  suggests  that 
many  buy  multiple  policies  on  which  their  mar- 
ginal gain  may  be  very  small.  The  purpose  of 
thiSj  insurance  counseling  program,  modeled 
aft^  tax  counseling  programs  currently  in 
pla^e,  would  be  to  inform  older  persons  what 
t)erKfits  they  can  expect  from  purchasing  a 
given  Medigap  or  long-term  care  policy  as  well 
as  the  value  of  multiple  policies.  As  older  per- 
sons are  irKreasingly  targeted  by  insurarKe 
companies  for  television  and  direct  mail  sales, 
the  ability  to  evaluate  policies  will  be  essential 
in  Assuring  that  older  persons  get  value  for 
thet  dollars. 

OICER  AMERICANS  TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1987 

T  >is  bill  requires  a  study  of  how  Older 
Am  iricans  Act  money  is  t>eing  spent  on  trans- 
port ation.  what  it  is  buying  and  how  this 
money  could  be  better  leveraged  through  tap- 
pin(|  into  mass  transit  systems. 

Transportation  services  are  both  essential 
and!  expensive  services.  Under  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  transportation  has  t)een 
funded  as  a  means  of  providing  access  to 
senfices.  Particularly  in  rural  areas,  transporta- 
tionj  is  the  key  to  adequate  utilization  of 
neaped  servrces.  The  purchase  of  vehicles, 
stafing  and  maintenance  consume  a  share  of 
the  j  Older  Americans  Act.  but  how  large  the 
shafe  and  what  is  t>eing  purchased  has  not 
tjeeh  documented;  neither  has  the  extent  to 
whi^h  Older  Americans  Act  moneys  can  be 
use(j  to  draw  mass  transit  and  other  alterna- 
tivei  systems  of  transportation  into  the  net- 
work. A  study  of  these  factors  will  enable  the 
network  to  plan  for  the  rational  use  of  trans- 
portation without  establishing  parallel  systems 
to  t^ose  which  are  already  in  place. 

TH^  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  COORDINATION  ACT 
OF  1987 

Ttiis  bill  requires  AAA's  to  include  in  their 
plans  the  provision  that  they  will  coordinate 
Witt  community  mental  health  centers  and 
oth>r  public  and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tiorfe. 

Historically,  older  persons  have  underuti- 
lize|)  mental  health  services.  Better  coordina- 
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tkjn  aming  those  who  provide  mental  health 
services  and  the  AAA  network  help  to  insure 
that  the  elderiy  in  need  of  mental  health  serv- 
ices will  have  improved  access. 

AREA  A^NCY  ON  AGING  UNIFORM  LISTING  ACT  OF 
1987 

This  t^ll  requires  that  all  area  agerKies  uni- 
formly li^t  themselves  in  the  telephone  book 
under  a^a  agency  on  aging  for  purposes  of 
easy  acdess  by  consumers. 

Area  agencies  across  the  country  use  differ- 
ent names  and  are  located  in  different  sites — 
that  is.  ^me  are  private  while  others  are  part 
of  local  I  government.  The  point  of  a  uniform 
listing  pijovision  is  to  assure  that  those  who 
wish  to  pbtain  service  can  do  so  by  knowing 
that,  wherever  they  are.  they  can  gain  access 
to  the  local  area  agency  on  aging.  The  use  of 
a  uniforrji  listing  is  an  essential  step  in  estab- 
lishing an  easily  accessible  natk>nwide  net- 
work of  |rea  agencies  on  aging. 

As  eath  of  you  knows  from  your  constitu- 
ents, the!  Older  Americans  Act  is  important  far 
beyond  |he  confines  of  its  $1  billion  budget. 
This  act  and  the  network  of  area  agencies 
and  State  units  has  focused  national  attentkjn 
on  the  needs  and  concerns  of  older  persons. 
As  we  consider  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Older  Aifiericans  Act  in  1987,  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  n  supporting  these  provisions  and  in 
further  strengthening  a  22-year-old  success 
story. 


Apnl  30,  1987 
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HQN.  HOWARD  C.  NIELSON 

OF  UTAH 
IN  Tta  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
letter  w^s  sent  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative Clayton  Yeutter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  GovBmment  Operations  Committee,  Mr. 
Brooks,  regarding  H.R.  1750.  which  was  in- 
corporat(  id  into  title  X  of  H.R.  3. 
The  le  ter  follows: 

TfiE  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 

Washington,  DC.  April  2,  1987. 
.  J\4k  Brooks. 

Government    Operations    Com- 


Hon 

Chairman, 
mitt  >c. 
Washim  ton,  DC. 

Dear  I  Ir. 
find  soli  tions 
er.  I  hare 
was  intrpduced 
serious 
careful 
it    could 
that  it 
and  a  policy 
not    I 

these  reksons, 
ly  oppospd 

As  I 
aimed  a< 


Chairman:  We  are  both  eager  to 
to  our  trade  problems.  Howev- 
concluded  that  H.R.  1750,  which 
on  March  23.  will  have  some 
1  legative  unintended  effects.  After  a 
(  valuation  of  the  bill.  I  tielieve  that 
not  tie  effectively  Implemented, 
too  costly  from  l>oth  an  economic 
perspective,  and  that  it  would 
the  existing  situation.  For 
the  Administration  is  strong- 
to  its  enactment, 
inderstand  H.R.  1750.  thU  bill  is 
expanding  the  foreign  government 
procureihent  markets  available  to  U.S.  ex- 
porters while  the  Administration  and  the 
Commit  ,ee  share  the  same  objectives— our 
exporteis  deserve  the  same  access  to  mar- 
kets overseas  that  foreign  exporters  enjoy 
in  our  markets— we  are  very  concerned 
about  tlie  strategy  you  have  proposed  for 
pursuini :  this  objective. 

H.R.  1 750  would  force  closure  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment! procurement  markets  as  the  pri- 


mary means  of  Increasing  our  leverage  over 
foreign  countries  with  offensive  government 
procurement  practices.  But  we  must  ask 
ourselves  at  what  expense  do  we  select  this 
approach  as  our  primary  weapon?  Are  the 
measures  proposed  in  this  bill  better  than 
the  tools  we  now  have  in  place? 

The  answer  to  both  these  questions  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  this  legislation  is 
not  what  is  needed.  I  have  examined  both  of 
these  questions  in  the  light  of  what  seem  to 
be  the  underlying— and  admirable— specific 
objectives  of  the  bill:  to  achieve  more  rigor- 
ous enforcement  of  the  Government  Pro- 
curement Code  and  to  achieve  increased 
participation  by  foreign  countries  in  the 
Code. 

Any  Administration  would  welcome  tools 
which  better  enable  it  to  more  fully  achieve 
U.S.  objectives,  unless,  of  course,  these  tools 
come  at  too  high  a  price.  Does  this  bill  pro- 
vide l)etter  tools  than  the  existing  ones? 

The  answer  is  no.  We  have  Buy  America 
legislation  on  the  books  now.  This  bill  re- 
peats and  reorganizes  that  legislation  in  an- 
other way— and  creates  a  whole  new  set  of 
problems  for  those  who  have  to  implement 
these  new  requirements.  Secondly,  in  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979.  we  have  al- 
ready legislated  a  powerful  incentive  to  non- 
signatories  to  the  Government  Procurement 
Code  to  get  rid  of  their  own  buy  national 
policies  and  join  the  Code— we  have  totally 
denied   them   access   to   our   Code-covered 
market  in  the  absence  of  such  steps.  This 
legislation  would  actually  weaken  that  in- 
centive and  create  a  more  lenient  situation 
for  them  than  exists  today  by  providing  for 
the  possibility  of  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion which  would  remove  that  purchasing 
prohibition  without  their  having  to  join  the 
Code.  Thirdly,  in  response  to  what  is  at  l)est 
an  already  difficult  situation,  the  bill  re- 
stricts our  ability  to  find  practical  solutions 
to  compliance  problems  under  the  Govern- 
ment Procurement  Code.  Our  first  few  years 
of  experience  with  the  Code  have  shown 
that  the  contrary  is  needed.  A  real  and  un- 
answered problem  is  how  we  get  the  kind  of 
evidence  from  our  firms  that  we  need  to 
allow  us  to  bring  about  effective  challenges 
to  the  procurement  systems  of  our  trading 
partners  without  losing  business  in  the  proc- 
ess. We  have  had  very  few  complaints  under 
the  Code,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  ex- 
pressly looked  for  them  through  our  For- 
eign Commercial  Service,  in  our  Industry 
Sector  Advisory  system,  and  in  our  other 
contacts  with  the  private  sector.  Without 
complaints,  a  new  method  of  resolving  com- 
plaints would  appear  to  l>e  unnecessary. 

So.  while  we  may  conclude  that  this  bill 
attempts  to  provide  additional  tools,  we  do 
not  believe  that  these  tools  are  better  than 
the  existing  ones. 

Moreover,  how  expensive  are  these  tools? 
I  believe  that  this  bill  would  be  very  costly 
to  put  into  effect.  It  could  eliminate  a  great 
deal  of  competition  In  the  U.S.  market,  re- 
sulting in  greater  cost  per  contract.  Given 
the  scope  of  the  reviews  required  by  this 
legislation,  the  administrative  costs  of  im- 
plementing this  bill  are  likely  to  place  a 
severe  drain  Iwth  on  our  budgets,  and  per- 
haps just  as  Importantly,  on  our  manpower 
resources. 

The  policy  costs  of  this  bill  would  also  tie 
serious.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  constitute 
policy  concessions  to  our  key  trading  part- 
ners, even  though  these  concessions  may  be 
unintended  side-effects  of  this  legislation. 
By  potentially  eliminating  foreign  competi- 
tion other  than  that  of  Code  signatories  for 
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all  procurements  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
we  have  effectively  given  them  a  kind  of 
preferred  access  to  this  market  without  de- 
manding any  kind  of  reciprocal  concession 
from  them.  No  one  would  wish  to  be  in  this 
position  as  a  negotiator. 

Finally,  the  most  Immediate  cost  of  this 
bill  would  be  the  serious  negative  effect  on 
the  procurement  system  itself.  I  would  like 
to  underline  what  appear  to  be  some  of  the 
most  significant  problem  areas. 

First,  the  technical  difficulties  of  Imple- 
menting this  bill  appear  to  be  considerable. 
This  bill  Introduces  a  new  layer  of  Buy 
America  restrictions  and  requirements  over 
the  existing  layer— layers  which  appear  to 
be  Incompatible  with  each  other  and  to  po- 
tentially create  conflicting  requirements. 
These  problems  seem  to  arise  as  we  try  to 
meld  our  trade  policy  concerns  with  the  rec- 
ognized and  primary  purpose  of  our  pro- 
curement system— to  procure  goods  and 
services  at  the  l>est  value  to  the  govern- 
ment. Both  our  procurement  policy  and  our 
trade  policy  must  work  toward  achieving 
economic  efficiency. 

In  other  ways,  it  Is  also  unclear  how  the 
bill  would  work.  For  example,  the  bill  asks 
the  Administration  to  carry  out  Individual 
reviews  for  all  countries  from  which  the 
U.S.  Government  procures  goods  and  serv- 
ices. It  requires  an  assessment  In  the  great- 
est detail  of  the  procurement  practices  of 
these  countries  and  requires  a  determinative 
"certification"  for  each  as  to  whether  it  is 
discriminating  against  U.S.  goods  or  not. 
The  Information  required  for  these  reviews, 
however.  Is  generally  unavailable— from  our 
foreign  trading  partners  or  from  U.S.  firms, 
who  have  been  reluctant  to  supply  us  with 
this  kind  of  Information  even  In  Isolated  In- 
stances. What  then  would  l>e  the  result  of 
such  a  review?  Should  we  automatically  find 
that  these  countries  discriminate  against  us 
and  therefore  close  our  markets? 

In  the  area  of  solving  the  Individual  prob- 
lems which  our  firms  are  encountering  In 
foreign  procurement  markets,  the  bill  also 
places  a  singular  priority  on  a  highly  visible 
and  formal  legal  kind  of  settlement.  We 
have  found  that  this  Is  not  the  preferred  or 
even  the  most  effective  way  to  settle  prob- 
lems like  these.  Most  firms  that  decide  to 
raise  problems  they  are  encountering  in  for- 
eign procurement  markets  ask  us  to  try  to 
settle  them  In  a  low-key  way.  They  are  le- 
gitimately afraid  that  a  confrontational  ap- 
proach will  lose  them  more  business  than  It 
will  win  them  in  the  pending  contract. 
Thus,  we  have  pursued  these  problems 
behind  the  scenes,  through  our  posts  over- 
seas, and  In  other  ways  which  do  not  seem 
to  be  counter-productive. 

We  have  also  sought  other  means  than 
formal  dispute  settlement  procedures  to 
deal  with  the  Implementation  problems  of 
the  Government  Procurement  Code.  One 
avenue  which  we  have  vigorously  pursued  In 
this  respect  has  been  based  on  advice  from 
our  firms  and  on  the  competition  legislation 
Initiated  by  your  Committee.  In  November 
of  last  year,  the  United  States  was  success- 
ful In  getting  signatories  to  the  Government 
Procurement  Code  to  adopt  revisions  to  the 
Code  which  would  bring  It  more  in  line  with 
current  U.S.  procurement  practices.  Some  of 
these  revisions  were  specifically  designed  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  some  problems  U.S. 
firms  were  having  overseas.  Because  we 
have  found  that  the  problems  we  must  solve 
often  need  creative  and  hand-tailored  solu- 
tions, this  kind  of  approach  Is  sometimes  a 
better  one.  But  we  need  the  flexibility  to 
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make  this  kind  of  decision  on  an  individual 
basis.  The  dispute  settlement  provisions  of 
this  bill  would  unduly  tie  our  hands  In  find- 
ing these  kinds  of  solutions  by  mandating 
confrontational  action  where  more  practical 
solutions  may  t>e  required. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  we  are  doing 
all  we  can  to  monitor  foreign  government 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Code 
and  to  pursue  implementation  problems 
even  In  the  absence  of  specific  complaints 
from  firms.  To  uncover  problem  areas,  we 
routinely  review  tender  notices  and  work 
with  our  embassies  abroad.  Embassy  offi- 
cials in  countries  whose  governments  are 
signatories  to  the  Code  have  been  Instructed 
to  report  (1)  all  Code-covered  tender  no- 
tices. (2)  any  violations  of  the  Code's  provi- 
sions. (3)  government  reorganizations  that 
may  change  the  balance  of  Code  country 
concessions,  and  (4)  any  new  laws  or  regula- 
tions that  may  violate  the  Code.  In  fact, 
through  these  methods,  we  were  successful 
In  discovering  a  compliance  problem  In  the 
European  Community,  a  case  which  was 
suited  to  the  formal  dispute  settlement  pro- 
cedures of  the  Code.  The  "VAT  case" 
stemmed  from  a  disagreement  over  the  way 
the  European  Community  was  establishing 
the  threshold  for  determining  coverage 
under  the  Government  Procurement  Code. 
In  this  self-initiated  case,  the  United  States 
was  highly  successful.  As  a  result,  the  EC 
has  agreed  to  fully  modify  Its  practices  in 
all  of  its  memtjer  states  receiving  l)enef  its  of 
the  Code. 

Finally,  your  requirement  for  a  fixed 
period  limitation  on  formal  dispute  settle- 
ment procedures  forces  the  Administration 
to  consider  intentionally  violating  its  Inter- 
national obligations  under  the  Government 
Procurement  Code.  Since  no  time  limit  now 
exists  on  dispute  settlement  cases,  we  would 
have  to  take  steps  against  a  country  even 
though  an  International  panel  of  reviewers 
may  not  have  yet  reached  a  conclusion  on 
the  validity  of  our  claims.  As  we  enter  a  new 
round  of  multilateral  trade  talks  aimed  at 
achieving  consensus  on  new  trade  disci- 
plines, this  kind  of  requirement  will  not  en- 
hance our  credibility. 

In  summary,  while  we  share  the  common 
objective  of  removing  foreign  government 
barriers  to  purchases  from  American  firms. 
I  must  continue  to  consistently  oppose  all 
proposals  that  would  constrain  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  negotiate  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments by  mandating  retaliation  on  a 
strict  schedule.  Inevitably,  "automatic"  re- 
taliation would  almost  certainly  result  In 
counter-retaliation  and  possibly  even  mirror 
legislation.  There  would  be  no  winners  in 
such  situations. 

In  addressing  foreign  compliance  with 
International  obligations,  the  President  has 
a  strong  track  record  of  using  boiti  his 
power  to  retaliate  and  the  threat  thereof  to 
open  markets.  I  think  we  should  reconsider 
our  existing  tools  and  refrain  from  enacting 
legislation  In  this  area  until  we  have  a  solu- 
tion which  yields  a  l>etter  balance  of  Ijene- 
f  its  on  all  counts. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
President's  program,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  letter. 

Sincerely.  

ClAYTOW  Yedtter. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  THE  IPU: 
AN  ELOQUENT  CALL  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
nf  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in  Marui- 
gua.  Nicaragua  last  weekend  anending  the 
77th  Confererice  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  where  I  represented  ttie  gentleman 
from  Ftorida.  Mr.  Pepper,  in  meetings  held  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  tf>e  IPU. 

To  the  surprise  of  no  one,  Daniel  Ortega's 
speech  to  ttie  Executive  Committee  was  full  of 
vertom  and  fiatred  for  tf>e  United  States  arnj 
he  used  this  opportunity  to  deliver  a  sound 
thrashing  of  our  Nation.  His  remarks  have 
been  reported  in  the  press  and  deserve  no 
furtfwr  mention  here. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  bring  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
speech  wtiich  failed  to  receive  the  attention  it 
so  richly  deserves. 

Harw  Stercken,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  BurKJestag  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
marry  and  cftairman  of  the  Bundestag's  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  delivered  tfie  openir>g 
address  of  the  Conference  which  vras  in  the 
very  best  tradition  of  the  IPU.  His  eloquent 
call  for  cooperation  and  dialog  among  ttie  na- 
tions of  the  worhj  captured  the  true  spirit 
which  has  brought  this  and  prior  IPU  Confer- 
ences togetf>er.  Chairman  Stercken's  stirring 
remarks  voiced  the  fears,  as  well  as  the 
hopes,  of  pariiamentarians  througf>out  the 
world  wfK}  strive  for  peace,  liberty,  and  re- 
spect for  human  rights. 

Chairman  Stercken's  words  challenge  each 
of  us  to  work  with  our  pariiamentary  col- 
leagues from  arourxi  the  worid  toward  greater 
understanding  in  an  effort  to  achieve  a  lasting 
international  peace.  I  commend  Hans 
Stercken  for  his  vision  and  offer  his  remarks 
to  my  colleagues  in  this  Cf^mtier. 
OramifG  Speech  oh  the  Occasion  of  the 

IJMJT  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Interparlia- 

MEMTAKY     UNION     IN     MANAGUA,     APRIL     27. 

1987 

Two  wars  of  global  dimensions  have  deci- 
sively determined  the  development  of  the 
20th  century.  The  devastation  of  part  of 
Europe  and  the  death  of  approx.  55  million 
people  have  strengthened  the  realization 
that  peace  is  not  created  by  agreements  or 
arbitrary  decrees  but  by  organizing  co-oper- 
ation. Historians  Imow  that  no  peace  has 
yet  proved  durable  if  it  did  not  lead  to  co- 
operation between  former  rivals  and  oppo- 
nents. 

Unions  and  alliances  of  nations  aim  to 
jointly  safeguard  peace  and  security.  How- 
ever, it  is  only  through  co-operation  that 
the  tensions  tietween  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe  can  be  overcome  with  lasting  effect. 
I  believe  that  this  is  possible.  War  is  not  the 
father  of  all  things.  War  is  death.  We  want 
life.  Therefore  we  must  safeguard  life  to- 
gether. Despite  such  thoughts  of  peace, 
many  people  are  dying  a  cruel  death  each 
day  l>ecause  we  are  not  organizing  co-oper- 
ation but  disunity.  Our  peace  union  has  the 
task  of  making  it  clear  to  all  member  states 
and  all  governments  that  war  is  the  father 
of  all  hardship  and  poverty,  of  destruction 
and  suffering  for  all  human  l>eings.  If  we 
want  this  earth  to  develop  we  need  peace. 
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THis  is  a  responsibility  which  we  all  share- 
ea^h  of  us  in  equal  measure.  Each  of  us 
mist  make  his  or  her  own  contribution. 

If  we  were  to  think  for  only  one  moment 
that  this  is  not  the  primary  objective  of  the 
Inlerparliamentary  Union,  we  should  save 
our  nations  the  cost  that  our  work  entails. 
Pof  the  Interparliamentary  Union  was 
foi^nded  as  a  peace  movement.  We  must  not 
all^w  it  to  be  turned  into  a  social  or  repre- 
sei^tative  event  today. 

t  consider  myself  to  be  a  patriot.  I  love  my 
homeland  and  I  love  my  country.  But  I 
woiild  not  be  serving  my  country  well  if  I 
hall  to  fear  that  I  was  thereby  jeopardizing 
peace  in  the  world. 

9eace  means  that  people  can  live  in  peace 
l)e4ause  their  rights  are  respected.  An  indis- 
peiisable  prerequisite  for  creating  and  pre- 
seiMng  internal  peace  is  respect  for  human 
rights:  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man,  the 
possibility  for  everyone  freely  to  participate 
in  the  political  process,  and  the  freedom  to 
exaress  one's  own  opinion  without  fear  of 
renression.  as  manifested  in  particular  in 
freedom  of  the  press,  set  the  inalterable 
idard  for  peace  within  a  country.  Every 
should  be  able  to  live  a  life  according 
lis  own  fashion.  This  is  the  freedom  that 
guarantees  and  protects  democracy.  This 
freedom  is  democracy. 

is  on  different  paths  that  we  are  seek- 
to  achieve  this  goal.  And  we  certainly 
have  varying  success  as  far  as  the  at- 
tainment of  this  goal  is  concerned.  But  that 
do^  not  mean  that  we  do  not  have  to  re- 
sp^t  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or 
th^  human  rights  covenants  of  the  United 
Nations  which  have  been  signed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  our  countries. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
thi !  earth  are  represented  by  parliaments. 
Ths  requires  us  to  make  greater  contribu- 
tio  is  towards  peace  in  the  world  than  are 
cui  rently  t)eing  prepared  in  our  countries. 
To  ensure  this,  we  must  have  the  necessary 
pol  Itical  will.  The  Interparliamentary  Union 
mil  5t  not  t>ecome  a  routine  event,  a  ritual. 

\fe  do  not  know  today  what  historians 
wil|  write  alMut  us  one  day.  It  depends  on 
whiit  we  demand  of  ourselves  in  future.  All 
my  life,  self-complacency  and  self-righteous- 
nej  5  have  upset  me.  If  we  want  to  serve  the 
pe<  pie  we  represent  in  parliament,  we  must 
ash  ourselves  how  we  are  actually  fulfilling 
thi  i  universal  mandate.  Does  this  worldwide 
union  make  a  contribution  to  solving  the 
caises  of  tension?  Does  its  activities  make 
the  world  realize  that  apart  from  govern- 
me  Its  there  are  also  parliaments? 

I  Bt  us  therefore  encourage  our  govem- 
me  Its  to  undertake  decisive  steps  towards 
disi  irmament  even  before  this  year  ends.  Is 
the  re  anyone  in  our  midst  who  opposes  a 
bai  on  the  research,  production,  deploy- 
me  It  and  use  of  chemical  weapons?  Anyone 
wh)  is  against  verification  of  this  proce- 
dui  e? 

U  'hat  a  contribution  could  be  made  to- 
wa  ds  developing  this  world  if  arms  were 
dra  stically  reduced,  if  we  could  free  our- 
sel'  es  from  the  fear  of  nuclear,  chemical 
an(  conventional  weapons! 

1  rue.  for  decades  efforts  have  been  made 
to  ind  possibilities  for  disarmament.  But  do 
we  not  have  the  feeling  now  that  we  have 
nei  er  been  closer  to  a  solution  than  at  the 
pre  sent  time? 

I  it  not  also  true  that  limits  to  arms  de- 
vel  >pment  have  become  apparent,  not  only 
as  i  result  of  our  financial  resources  being 
Una  ited  but  at>ove  all  because  of  the  human 
an(  ethical  consequences  involved? 

t  nf ortunately.  we  are  still  a  long  way 
fro  n  realizing  that  we  should  regard  our 


little  e^th  as  something  which  has  been  en- 
trusted to  our  joint  responsibility  and  care. 
True.  I  here  are  regions  today  that  have 
united  ;o  take  common  action  in  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  fields,  but  they  are  not  yet 
represe  itative  of  the  earth  as  a  whole.  How- 
ever, cnce  we  have  recognized  such  a 
commo  1  responsiblity,  this  awareness  must 
be  reflected  in  our  resolutions.  Parliaments 
are  not  the  executive  but.  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  they  commit  the  governments  to  a 
specific  course  of  action.  In  the  light  of  this 
fact,  is  t  not  our  duty  to  repeatedly  ask  in  a 
constru:tive  spirit:  What  can  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  do  to  enable  mankind  to 
make  p  ogress  on  the  path  to  peace  and  wel- 
fare? T  lis  is  not  the  place  where  we  delimit 
our  national  interests  but  where  we  endea- 
vour to  find  solutions  to  overcome  these  de- 
limitatipns.  Some  people  tell  me  after  my 
that  they  find  my  thoughts  idealis- 
that  reality  is  unfortunately  differ- 
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Anyone  who  regards  the  misery  and  hard- 
people  suffer  in  the  world  as  a 
s  of  course  a  realist,  but  those  who 
1  lave  the  ambition  to  change  this  are 
for  those  actively  involved  in 
want  to  improve   things,   want   to 
world  a  more  humane  and  just 
this  respect,  we  caimot  reprimand 
l)elieve  that  there  is  goe)d  in  the 
who  expect  us  to  promote  peace, 
and  justice. 

that  this  also  gives  a  meaning  to 
we  are  called  upon  to  perform  here 
We  must  all  he  prepared  to  accom- 
each  other,  we  must  engage  in  a  dia- 
Interparliamentary  Union  must 
for  talks  l>etween  all  its  mem- 
•epeat.  all  its  members, 
lime,  it  is  the  President,  the  Parlia- 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  who  are 
the  peace  union.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
sincere  thanks  to  you  for  your  in- 
and  for  the  hospitality  which  you 
to  us  in  your  country  and  in 
tried  city  of  Managua  and  at  the 
express  the  hope  that  a  star  of 
freedom  and  of  justice  may  guide 
proceedings.  May  we  be  inspired 
the  Mexican  president  and  son  of 
.  Benito  Garcia  Ju&rez.  once 
in  the  following  words:  "Consider- 
the    rights    of    others— that    is 
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TIRIBUTE  TO  BENJAMIN 
BADMAN,  JR. 


H0N.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  TflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  30,  1987 


KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great 
to  bring  to  your  attention  Benjamin 
Jr.  of  Forty-Fort,  PA  who  Is  being 
on  May  1  by  the  Geisinger-Wyoming 
Medical  Center  for  his  many  outstarKJ- 
accpmplishments  in  the  field  of  health 
administration.  After  serving  as  the 
vice  president  of  the  Geisinger  Med- 
since  1981,  Mr.  Badman  has  de- 
retire  after  a  long  and  distinguished 


ind  raised  in  Luzerne  County,  Benja- 

Badfnan,  Jr.,  received  his  B.A.  in  econom- 

Wesleyan  University  and  served  in 

Air  Force  from  1943-45.  First  Lieu- 
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tenant  Badman  flew  35  missions  over  Germa- 
ny, acting  as  bombardier  and  later  as  naviga- 
tor. He  was  decorated  for  his  heroics  with  an 
Air  Medal  with  three  oak  leaf  clusters  and  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

Benjamin  Badman's  contributions  to  the 
field  of  health  care  administration  are  so  vast 
and  impressive  tfiat  it  may  be  difficult  to  men- 
tion them  all  in  one  breath,  or  even  one 
evening.  Mr.  Badman  served  as  presieJent  of 
the  Wyoming  Valley  Hospital  in  Wilkes-Barre 
from  1949-1983  and  acted  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  to  the  hospital  from 
1 953-83.  He  ti>en  moved  to  the  Geisinger-Wy- 
oming Valley  Medical  Center  where  he  served 
as  executive  vice  president  from  1981  through 
the  present. 

Benjamin  Badman  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  and  served  as 
a  Pennsylvania  delegate  from  1973-79.  He 
has  also  been  an  active  memt>er  of  the  Hospi- 
tal Association  of  Pennsylvania  since  1949, 
holding  a  variety  of  top-level  leadership  posi- 
tions on  the  board  of  trustess  and  other  com- 
mittees. He  has  served  on  the  board  of  the 
Northeastern  Regional  Hospital  Association, 
the  Hospital  Council  of  Wyoming  Valley,  the 
American  College  of  Hospital  Administrators, 
and  the  Mid-Atlantic  Health  Congress  in  many 
different  capacities. 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  Benjamin 
Badman  has  also  continued  to  be  an  Impor- 
tant contributor  to  many  community  civic  and 
social  organizations  througfiout  tf>e  Wyoming 
Valley.  I  would  particularly  like  to  mention  his 
involvement  in  the  American  Red  Cross  and  in 
the  Salvation  Army.  Benjamin  Badman  has  ac- 
tively supported  these  organizations,  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Blood  Program  Committee 
and  lending  his  experience  as  an  adviser  to 
both  boards.  He  has  been  Involved  with  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Wyoming  Valley 
United  Way,  and  a  variety  of  other  health-re- 
lated civic  organizations. 

Benjamin  Badman  has  served  on  the  tx>ard 
of  trustees  of  Wilkes  College  since  1972,  and 
he  is  a  memtier  of  the  Masonic  bodies.  Benja- 
min and  his  wife,  Janet  Sanders  Badman, 
have  two  children,  David  Robert  Badman  and 
Wendy  Badman  Sgariat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  many  distinguished  and  impres- 
sive accomplishments  of  Benjamin  Badman, 
Jr. 


SUPPLY-SIDE  SCHOLAR  PAUL 
CRAIG  ROBERTS  RECEIVES 
FRENCH  LEGION  OP  HONOR 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  Paul  Craig  Roberts  has  received  the 
FrerKh  Legion  of  Honor  in  recognition  of  his 
pathbreaking  contributions  in  the  fields  of  eco- 
nomics and  politics.  Mr.  Roberts  and  other 
supply-side  thinkers  deserve  public  commen- 
dation for  their  spirited  efforts  in  advcx^ating 
free  market  policies  that  f>ave  helped  create 
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prosperity  and  greater  cipportunity  in  America. 
America's  success  is  also  spreacfing  like  wild- 
fire from  places  as  disparate  as  China, 
France,  and  Japan.  I  commend  the  following 
article  to  my  colleagues  tiecause  it  gives 
some  well-deserved  recognition  to  some  of 
America's  finest  economic  thinkers. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Apr.  9.  1987] 
Viva  Les  Supply-Siders 

While  American  politicians— in  Congress 
and  in  state  houses— ponder  tax  increases 
and  scholars  scribble  grave  eulogies  to  the 
Reagan  era.  Reaganomics  has  tiegun  to 
sweep  across  Europe.  Perhaps  the  most  tell- 
ing sign  of  this  trend  appeared  Wednesday 
night,  when  French  officials  pinned  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  on  American 
supply-side  revolutionary  Paul  Craig  Rob- 
erts. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  one  of  the  first  American 
scholars  to  point  out  that  government  can 
increase  its  revenues  and  make  wealthy  tax- 
payers pay  more  by  cutting  the  top  margin- 
al income  tax  rates.  The  reason  for  this 
■•magic"  is  that  rich  people  take  their 
money  out  of  tax  shelters  and  pump  it  into 
the  productive  economy. 

He  designed  in  1977  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  became  the  cornerstone  of  the  Reagan 
Revolution,  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  bill.  As  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  tax 
policy,  he  also  helped  implement  the  1981 
Reagan  tax  cuts. 

Over  the  first  three  years  of  those  cuts, 
the  actual  taxes  paid  by  wealthy  Americans 
(those  earning  more  than  $100,000  per  year) 
rose  57  percent.  Taxes  paid  by  those  with 
incomes  of  more  than  $500,000  actually  shot 
up  nearly  85  percent.  Meanwhile  the  middle 
class  (those  earning  $25,000  or  less)  enjoyed 
effective  tax  cuts  of  20  percent. 

More  important,  the  American  economy 
soared— we're  now  in  the  52nd  month  of  our 
economic  recovery— while  European  econo- 
mies, fettered  by  high  taxes,  lavish  welfare 
burdens,  and  protectionist  trade  policies,  en- 
joyed little  or  no  growth  at  all. 

This  helps  explain  why  our  allies  have 
become  copycats.  France  will  cut  its  top  per- 
sonal income  tax  rates  this  year  from  65  to 
58  percent,  and  its  corporate  rate  from  50  to 
42  percent.  Britain  will  lower  its  basic  mar- 
ginal rate  from  29  to  27  ijercent.  West  Ger- 
many has  decided  to  lower  its  top  rate  56 
percent  to  53  percent,  and  its  basic  rate 
from  22  down  to  19  percent,  and  its  corpo- 
rate rate  from  56  down  to  50  percent.  Aus- 
tria and  Holland  are  t>oth  in  the  throes  of 
designing  their  own  tax  cuts.  Australia 
plans  to  replace  its  present  highest  brackets 
of  55,  46,  and  43  percent  with  two  rates  of  49 
and  40  percent  this  July. 

The  French  gave  Paul  Craig  Rol>erts  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  recognition  not  only  of 
his  contributions  to  tax  F>olicy  but  also  of 
his  prescience  in  advocating  several  years 
ago  what  is  beenming  the  now-hot  topic  of 
monetary  reform.  This  sort  of  insight  places 
Dr.  Roberts  within  a  small  cadre  of  outspo- 
ken thinkers,  writers,  and  politicians— along 
with  people  like  Jude  Wanniski.  Alan  Reyn- 
olds. Richard  Rahn.  Alvin  Rabushka, 
Arthur  Laffer.  and  Jack  Kemp— who  have 
led  the  fight  to  pry  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment from  economies  and  let  free  markets 
work  their  magic.  While  this  group  gets 
little  respect  at  home,  it's  nice  to  see  the 
prophets  get  some  deserved  honor  abroad. 
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A  NEW  DAY  IN  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  draw 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  or>e  of  my  con- 
stituents in  Michigan's  Secorvj  Congressional 
District.  Michele  L.  Payn  of  Jonesville,  is  a 
junior  at  Litchfield  High  School  who  lives  on  a 
4(X)-acre  dairy  farm  and  is  active  in  4-H  arnJ 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

Living  on  a  4(X)-acre  dairy  farm,  Michele  is 
extremely  familiar  with  the  farming  industry 
and  our  current  agriculture  surplus.  Sf>e  tias 
taken  the  initiative  to  express  her  views  in  a 
speech  which  she  read  in  cjistrict  and  regional 
comfjetitions  in  Mle:higan.  Most  recently,  on 
March  26,  1987,  Michele  placed  second  in  tfie 
State  at  a  public  speaking  competition  spon- 
sored by  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

In  reviewing  Michele's  award  winning  re- 
marks her  Intelligence,  amtiition  and  grasp  of 
today's  complex  problems  become  obvious. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  give  Michele's  speech  text 
a  careful  review: 

A  New  Day  In  Agriculture 

I  stand  here  today,  wearing  my  national 
blue  and  corn  gold  jacket,  as  a  Future 
Farmer  of  America.  But  will  I  return  home 
tomorrow  and  find  our  farm  and  my  future 
gone?  I  do  have  the  desire  to  make  a  success 
of  farming,  but  as  many  farmers  have 
found,  it's  not  an  easy  goal  to  reach. 

While  the  American  farmer  has  worked 
since  the  birth  of  this  nation  to  provide 
food  for  everyone,  farmers  toelay  make  up 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion. Though  it  is  not  the  only  cause,  one  of 
the  major  reasons  for  this  declining  number 
is  a  large  agricultural  surplus,  created  by 
continuous  purchasing  of  foreign  commod- 
ities. A  weakened  market  for  U.S.  goe>ds  has 
virtually  taken  away  success  in  American 
farming. 

Take  a  minute  and  think  about  what  you 
ate  for  your  last  meal.  Do  you  know  if  it  was 
grown  and  produced  in  the  United  States,  or 
was  it  imported?  The  agriculture  sector  does 
have  an  impact  on  the  economical  status  of 
this  country,  and  we  need  to  take  precau- 
tions against  foreign  offers.  The  pric%  might 
be  cheaper,  the  advertising  more  persuasive, 
or  the  packaging  more  attractive,  but  con- 
sumers need  to  slow  down  and  consider  the 
impact  each  purchase  has  on  the  United 
States  agricultural  community. 

In  past  years,  our  nation's  farmers  have 
succeeded,  and  surpassed  all  expectations. 
We  should  show  pride  in  this  success,  and 
thus  reward  them  by  buying  their  products. 
Yet.  in  fiscal  year  1986.  the  United  States 
spent  a  record-high  amount  of  20.9  billion 
dollars  on  agricultural  products  and  from 
1976  to  1984.  imports  agricultural  products 
rose  8  billion  dollars.  This  increase  might 
not  be  so  bad  if  government  officials  had 
not  forgotten  to  sell  our  products  abroad. 

As  the  years  have  proven,  trade  can  and 
will  profoundly  affect  the  structure  of  a 
country's  agriculture.  But  any  attempts  to 
solve  the  entire  trade  deficit  at  one  time 
would  be  costly,  not  only  in  dollars,  but  in 
faith  in  our  government.  Our  country  needs 
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to  start  with  one  small  problem,  work  to  re- 
solve it.  and  then  move  on. 

Imports  of  agricultural  products  is  the 
area  where  we  should  begin.  I've  found 
American  imports  have  been  increasing  in 
such  areas  as  cocoa,  wine  and  beer,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  along  with  milk  and  beef 
which  are  two  chief  areas  of  surplus. 

An  extreme  increase  of  technology  has 
partially  caused  the  current  surplus.  In  a 
few  short  years  agriculture  has  gone  from 
the  horse-drawn  plow  to  a  computer-orient- 
ed society.  With  fewer  farmers,  and  a  10 
percent  yearly  increase  in  agricultural 
output  per  man-hour,  we  have  found  it 
much  easier  to  produce  higher  yields. 

This  efficiency,  however,  is  not  the  only 
important  issue.  A  rise  in  technology  is  only 
good,  as  long  as  its  results  may  be  put  to 
use.  Yet,  the  high  quality  of  products  from 
the  American  agricultural  industry  do  not 
seem  to  satisfy  this  nation's  consumers. 
Continued  buying  of  foreign  products  is  be- 
ginning to  take  its'  toll  on  the  farmer  in  two 
different  areas:  surplus  and  trade  deficit. 

One  solution  to  begin  to  solve  the  surplus 
situation  and  to  help  the  needy  in  our  own 
nation  could  be  merging  the  two  areas  into 
one  program,  in  order  to  make  these  vast 
quantities  of  food  readily  available  to  Amer- 
icans who  are  hungry- 
Billion  dollar  imports  are  not  needed,  even 
in  such  sectors  as  fruits  and  vegetables, 
sugar,  alcoholic  products,  and  cocoa.  With 
advanced  technology  and  research,  it  would 
seem  our  scientists  could  find  a  way  to  grow 
or  produce  more  of  these  crops  in  the 
United  States.  Studies  alone  could  employ 
thousands  of  individuals,  from  the  bankrupt 
farmer  to  a  college  graduate.  In  actuality, 
such  a  program  could  result  in  the  growth 
of  a  large  number  of  industries. 

Declining  imports  will  help,  but  an  in- 
crease in  agriculture  exports  is  a  necessity. 
In  the  past  three  years,  the  value  of  farm 
exports  fell  30  percent,  and  volume  dropped 
nearly  40  million  metric  tons.  Export  ad- 
vancement could  result  in  tremendous  gains 
for  America.  First  and  foremost,  the  work- 
force would  be  expanded,  since  production 
of  agriculture  exports  account  for  one-third 
of  all  harvested  croplands  and  involves  over 
20  percent  of  farmworkers. 

Substantial  funds  will  be  necessary  to 
expand  exports.  These  monies  could  be 
found  through  cutbacks  in  imtiorts.  govern- 
ment programs,  and  eventually,  though  the 
profits  of  other  exports.  TVenty-four  per- 
cent (24  percent)  of  gross  farm  income  cur- 
rently comes  from  exportation,  and  if  the 
figure  was  larger,  fewer  farmers  would  rely 
on  government  support. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  the  government 
must  take  actions  to  increase  export 
volume.  There  are  many  ways  to  go  atmut 
this.  One  circumstance  we  need  to  correct  is 
the  lack  of  quality  in  products  available  to 
foreign  buyers.  Our  nation  needs  to  make 
offers  using  the  l>est  possible  existing  stand- 
ards, and  then  tell  the  world  of  American 
products. 

Another  area  could  be  selling  to  develop- 
ing third-world  countries.  While  it  is  true  no 
immediate  profits  would  result.  America 
could  maJce  countless  future  gains  from 
these  dealings.  After  all,  millions  of  people 
in  the  world  are  dying  form  lack  of  proper 
nourishment,  and  a  contract  would  benefit 
both  countries.  As  these  countries  develop, 
they  could  pay  us  the  buying  price,  along 
with  additional  benefits,  such  as  natural  re- 
sources. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  entire  economy 
could  benefit  from  the  increase  of  farm  ex- 
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ports.  With  a  decrease  in  imports  and  an  in- 
crease in  export  volume,  not  only  would  the 
agriculture  deficit  be  solved,  but  the  U.S. 
could  again  profit  from  world  trade. 

At  the  same  time,  American  citizens  them- 
sel\ifcs  need  to  remember  how  great  our  agri- 
culljure  sector  really  is.  You  and  I.  as  the 
American  consumer,  have  a  drastic  impact 
on  the  economic  status  of  this  country.  I 
challenge  you  to  go  out  and  support  our  na- 
tion's farmers.  There  are  two  ways  you  can 
hel^.  First,  when  you  go  to  the  grocery 
stoite,  differentiate  between  American  and 
forflign  products.  As  you  pick  up  that  box  of 
cen  al  or  can  of  fruit  juice,  ask  yourself. 
"W  II  I  be  putting  yet  another  American 
fan  ler  out  of  business  if  I  buy  this?" 
Chi  nces  are  you  will,  if  the  product  is  not 
mat  e  in  the  good  old  U.S.A. 

M  y  other  challenge  is  directed  towards 
the  younger  society.  As  a  member  of  the 
F.P  A..  I'd  like  to  see  every  state  association 
con  .act  the  food  administrators  around  the 
nat  on  and  tell  them,  "We  are  proud  to  be 
Fut  jre  Farmers  of  America!  Please  support 
the  American  farmer  by  selling  and  produc- 
ing only  our  nation's  goods.  You  will  profit 
froi  1  the  quality  of  United  States  products 
our  farmers  work  so  hard  to  bring  you. 
Fut  ire  generations  will  profit  if  you  sup- 
por  our  nation  first." 

T  le  future  does  rest  in  our  hands  today. 
Ye^'erday  is  a  closed  door,  upon  which  we 
sho|ild  not  look  back.  Tomorrow  is  a  new  be- 
ginaing  and  to  be  successful,  we  need  to 
firs  succeed  today.  Be  proud  of  what  our 
nat  on's  farmers  have  accomplished  in  the 
past .  for  America  is  truly  the  greatest  agri- 
cull  ural  society. 

Viith  this  thought  in  mind,  go  out  and 
help  American  farmers.  Their  future  suc- 
cess is  in  your  hands,  and  within  that  suc- 
cess lies  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  many 
yoiyigsters  wearing  the  same  blue  and  gold 
jacket  I  wear  today.  If  all  of  us  work  togeth- 
er, iie  can  make  tomorrow  a  new  day  in  agri- 
cultture! 

T  lank  You! 


ciIjEbrating    the    ministry 
the  reverend  henry  c. 

QlREGORY  III 


WON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
[N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  writh  a 
serine  of  pride  and  admiration  that  I  join  with 
the  citizenry  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the 'members  of  the  Shiloh  Baptist  Church  in 
noting  that  Or.  (Henry  C.  Gregory  III  will  be 
celebrating  his  14th  anniversary  of  distin- 
guished service  as  pastor  of  Shiloh  Baptist 
Church  in  Washington,  DC,  May  21  through 
Maf  24.  Reverend  Gregory  is  the  fifth  pastor 
of  Shiloh  Baptist  Church  which  was  first  orga- 
nized in  1863  and  which  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  nearly  6,000  persons.  He  has  been  in- 
strijfnental  In  the  establishment  of  several  or- 
garfzations  and  events  at  the  church  since 
be0nning  his  tenure  as  pastor  including:  the 
bui|ling  of  a  $5.5.  million  Family  Life  Center, 
the|  Shiloh  Gospel  Choir,  which  has  appeared 
on  Rational  television  and  at  the  White  House, 
thej  Male  Youth  Enhancement  Program,  the 
Me  1  of  Shiloh,  the  Women  of  Shiloh,  and  vari- 
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Active  In  community  affairs,  Reverend  Greg- 
ory has  Served  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Baptist  Qonvention  for  more  than  a  decade  as 
well  as  ^rvlng  In  leadership  roles  for  various 
other  reljpious  and  national  community  organi- 
zations. I 

This  year  Reverend  Gregory  earned  the 
AFL-CIQ  Man  of  the  Year  Award  and  re- 
ceived tfie  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Community 
Service  Award  for  1 986. 

Reverend  Gregory  was  licensed  at  Shiloh 
and  ordained  at  Bethany  in  Newark,  I^JJ,  and 
began  his  pastoral  responsibilities  at  Shik>h 
Baptist  Church— new  site— in  Fredericksburg, 
VA.  He  I  served  as  senior  minister  at  Fifth 
Street  B^tlst  Church  In  Richmond,  VA.  In  ad- 
dition, hei  has  taught  at  Howard  University  and 
McCormifck  Theological  Seminary  In  Chicago. 

During  his  25  years  in  the  ministry,  he  has 
traveled  |  extensively — preaching  In  India, 
Korea,  afid  Scotland.  He  has  t>een  invited  to 
undertake  a  preaching  tour  of  New  Zealand  In 
1988.      I 

He  Is  rnarried  to  the  former  Muriel  E.  Ed- 

D.,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two 

Lisa  Michelle,  a  student  at  Spellman 

and  Henry  Clayton  IV,  a  student  in 

D.C.  pubtc  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  join  with  all  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  offering  congratula- 
tions to  Reverend  Gregory. 
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I  ON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  T1  IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  CDANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last 
few  yeans,  tfie  post  office  has  endured  criti- 
cism frorn  many  quarters.  The  public,  the 
Grace  Qommission,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress h^ve  argued  that  the  post  office  pro- 
vides popr  service  at  an  exorbitantly  high  cost. 
The  factii  reinforce  their  view.  When  the  price 
of  a  first  class  stamp  went  to  22-cents  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1985,  the  price  of  the  first-class 
stamp  hud  Increased  47  percent  in  the  previ- 
ous 47  months— or  633  percent  since  1958. 
Since  1970,  the  rate  of  a  first-class  stamp  has 
Increase!  33  percent  faster  than  the  rate  of 
Inflation. 

Rates  have  increased  as  service  has  de- 
creased. Newly  constructed  houses,  for  in- 
stance iire  required  to  have  their  mailboxes 
located  at  the  street,  and  new  housing 
projects  are  being  forced  to  use  centrally  lo- 
cated "custer  mailboxes."  Former  Postmaster 
General  William  Bolger  admits  that  mall  is 
being  delivered  about  10  percent  slower  than 
it  was  2(  years  ago. 

Some  believe  that  the  employees  should  tie 
blamed  or  the  Inefficiency  of  the  post  office. 
But  this  3xplanation  is  simplistic  and  Incorrect. 
Although  some  workers  may  Indeed  be  lazy, 
the  majority  are  hard-working,  dedicated  Indi- 
viduals Who  have  served  this  country  with  dis- 
tinction lor  years. 

The  malaise  of  the  post  office  derives  from 
being  a  State-owned  monopoly,  not  because 
of  its  employees.  Madsen  Pirie,  In  his  book 
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"Dismantling  the  State,"  uses  extensive  re- 
search findings  to  supiport  his  conclusion  that 
public  sector  organizations  are  Inherently  less 
efficient  ar>d  well  run  than  their  counterparts  In 
the  private  sector. 

Without  comf)etltion  public  sector  employ- 
ees fiave  few  Incentives  to  work  at  full  capac- 
ity to  provide  outstar>dlng  service.  Unlike  the 
(xivate  sector  where  management  decisions 
are  t>ased  pnimarily  on  economic  factors,  deci- 
sions in  the  public  sector  are  unduly  Influ- 
enced by  politics.  Decisions  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  the  popularity  of  the 
Government,  the  numt)er  of  marginal  voting 
districts  affected  by  a  given  program,  political 
self-interest,  and  public  tolerance  of  taxes. 
Public  firms  are,  therefore,  divorced  from  the 
realities  of  the  marketplace  and  prone  to 
shoddy  performance. 

When  comparing  similar  organizations  In 
both  the  public  and  private  sector  the  results 
are  quite  startling.  Private  firms  consistently 
outperform  their  public  competifion.  Public 
sector  production  costs  average  40  percent 
higher,  their  operations  tend  to  use  higher 
manpower  levels,  they  make  less  efficient  use 
of  their  machines,  tfieir  lat)or  costs  are  higher, 
and  they  are  generally  under  capitalized;  but 
most  Importantly,  they  are  less  innovative  and 
flexible  and  thus  unable  to  correct  these 
shortcomings. 

Hence,  the  performance  of  the  post  office 
cannot  be  improved  as  long  as  it  remains  In 
public  hands.  Attempts  to  promote  efficiency 
and  improve  performance  within  the  existing 
structure  will  be  defeated  by  employees  and 
such  outsiders  as  Memt)ers  of  Congress  who 
have  a  vested  interest  in  maintaining  the 
status  quo.  The  performance  of  the  post 
office  can  only  be  Improved  by  transferring  it 
to  the  private  sector. 

Over  the  years,  various  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  at- 
tempts to  privatize  the  post  office.  While  their 
proposals  would  have  tienefited  the  business 
community  and  the  public,  they  simply  threat- 
ened too  many  groups.  Postal  workers  envi- 
sioned reduced  wages  and  security,  the  union 
faced  extinction,  and  rural  communities  ex- 
pected postal  rates  to  increase.  These  groups 
convinced  Members  of  Congress  that  support- 
ing (jrivatizatlon  would  be  politically  Impiossi- 
ble.  In  fact,  various  Memtiers  of  Congress 
who  supported  privatization  mysteriously 
found  their  mall  In  gutters  and  river  beds. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  a  new  approach 
to  privatizing  the  post  office.  The  interests  of 
all  these  groups  must  t>e  taken  into  consider- 
ation and  they  must  all  tienefit  from  privatiza- 
tion. To  this  end  I  will  soon  be  introducing  a 
bill  which  would  privatize  the  post  office  by 
giving  the  employees  full  ownership  of  Vns 
corporation. 

My  plan  Is  relatively  straightforward.  All 
assets  of  Vne  post  office  would  be  given  to  a 
corporation  owned  by  tfie  employees  by  es- 
tablishing an  employee  stock  ownership  plan 
[ESOP]  which  will  transfer  stock  to  the  em- 
ployees based  on  seniority  and  rank.  Retire- 
ment benefits  will  tie  maintained  by  giving 
workers  additional  stock  upon  retirement  and 
guaranteeing  additional  funds  In  the  unlikely 
event  that  tfie  stock  plan  should  not  match 
the  current  level  of  benefits.  Regulations  will 
assure  that  rural  sennce  and  general  perform- 
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ance  standards  exceed  current  levels.  The 
new  firm  will  be  given  a  5-year  grace  period 
during  which  it  faces  no  competition,  giving  it 
time  to  get  its  feet  on  the  ground.  Thereafter, 
the  monopoly  will  be  atxilished  and  competi- 
tion in  all  classes  of  mall  will  \>e  allowed. 

The  employees  will  finally  realize  a  major 
component  of  the  American  dream — owner- 
ship of  their  own  firm.  They  will  have  an  In- 
centive to  cut  costs  and  improve  service;  their 
morale  and  job  satisfaction  will  likewise  in- 
crease as  they  see  the  opportunity  to  control 
their  own  destiny  and  earning  potential.  In 
fact,  many  employees  could  well  see  their 
earnings  Increase.  For  InstarKe,  the  United 
Parcel  Service  [UPS],  a  private,  unionized  firm 
which  competes  with  the  USPS  In  tfie  delivery 
of  packages,  pays  many  of  its  employees 
more  than  the  USPS.  The  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  compared  the  wage  rolls  of 
both  firms  for  1984  and  concluded  that  the 
average  clerk  working  for  the  Postal  Service 
made  $23,714  while  his  counterpart  at  UPS 
made  $24,960.  A  UPS  sorter  made  $27,040 
while  a  USPS  sorter  made  only  $22,772,  and 
the  average  UPS  driver  made  $29,120  while 
the  average  driver  for  tfie  post  office  earned 
$23,704. 

The  existing  unions  will  not  be  disbanded. 
Instead,  they  will  be  given  ownership  In  the 
firm  providing  them  with  an  Incentive  to  work 
closely  with  management.  They  will  play  a 
vital  role  In  helping  choose  the  new  manage- 
ment team  and  during  the  next  5  years,  when 
the  firm  prepares  for  competition,  the  unions 
will  ensure  that  corporate  restructing  and  new 
efficiency  programs  do  not  adversly  affect  the 
employees.  But  since  the  unions  will  also  own 
the  post  office,  they  will  also  strive  to  promote 
efficiency  and  good  service.  The  unions  will 
most  likely  continue  to  exist  after  full  competi- 
tion is  allowed  based  on  experience  In  other 
Industries.  Neariy  a  decade  after  deregulation, 
for  Instance,  unions  continue  to  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  alriine  industry. 

The  public  and  the  business  community  will 
see  their  mall  costs  decrease  as  private  own- 
ership and  competition  force  the  new  firm  to 
cut  costs,  develop  new  technologies,  and  Im- 
prove service.  Michael  Wachter's,  a  professor 
of  law  and  ecorKimics  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  argues  that  stamp  prices  would 
decrease  by  an  average  of  23  percent  (The 
Industrial  Relations  Review,  1981).  Regular 
first-class  mall  would  thus  probably  cost  18 
cents  and  business  and  courtesy  reply  letters 
could  well  cost  17  cents.  The  price  of  presort 
mail  would  drop  by  the  greatest  amount.  Pres- 
ently, presort  first-class  mall  subsidizes  first- 
class  letters  and  sealed  parcels,  but  competi- 
tion would  abolish  this  subsidy  and  presort 
mall  wouW  probably  cost  around  16  cents.  The 
public  and  the  business  community  would  cer- 
tainly benefit  from  these  savings.  Both  groups 
could  afford  to  send  more  letters  and  busi- 
nesses. In  particular,  would  save  millions  of 
dollars  In  mailing  costs.  Using  Wachter's  esti- 
mates, the  business  community  could  well 
save  over  $6  t>illion  each  year  In  total  expend- 
itures on  mail  services. 

The  taxpayer  would  also  get  a  break.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Oftice  estimates  that 
the  Postal  Servrce  soaks  up  about  $1.6  billion 
In  yearly  subsidies.  These  subsidies  pay  for 
preferred  rates,  retirement  tienefits,  and  annu- 
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Itants  health  care.  Moreover,  given  ttie  current 
deficit  situation,  taxpayers  certainly  would  wel- 
come the  additional  funds  which  private  postal 
firms  would  add  to  reducing  the  deficit. 

Service  would  likewise  improve.  Competition 
would  force  all  firms  to  meet  the  fiigh  perform- 
ance star>dards  of  UPS  which  guarantees  its 
service.  UPS  delivers  Its  packages  from  New 
York  to  Washington,  DC,  In  2  days,  fvlew  York 
to  Tampa  In  3  days,  and  New  York  to  Los  An- 
geles In  5  days.  Such  service  would  be  a 
pleasant  change  from  the  performance  starxl- 
ards  of  the  USPS  which  tias  never  guaranteed 
these  services.  But  more  importantly,  im- 
proved service  would  make  all  businesses 
more  efficient,  thus  helping  to  improve  tf>e 
competitiveness  of  our  businesses  vis-a-vis 
foreign  competition. 

Even  with  compietition,  most  customers 
would  continue  to  use  the  new  Postal  Service, 
allowing  It  to  remain  the  dominant  force  in  the 
market.  It  would  be  the  only  entity  large 
enough  to  maintain  address  correction  and 
mail  forwarding  for  quite  some  time.  Ttie  post 
office  already  fias  a  countrywide  system  of 
post  offices  and  consumers  could  well  be  re- 
luctant to  switch  to  any  of  the  new  competi- 
tors given  their  familiarity  with  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. Competitors  would  primarily  operate  in 
areas  where  the  Postal  Service  was  providing 
poor  service  in  such  large  cities  as  New  York 
and  Chicago.  But  the  new  post  office  would 
rarely  suffer  fi'om  such  poor  service  since  "In 
a  competitive  market  cream  skimmers  are  the 
good  guys  who  protect  ttie  consumer's  inter- 
ests by  keeping  other  suppliers  honest," 
(John  Haldi,  Postal  Monoply,  AEI  C.  1974). 

Even  with  the  many  clear  benefits  from  pri- 
vatizing the  Postal  Service,  opponents  of  my 
plan  continue  to  make  the  following  argu- 
ments. They  say  that  competition  in  first-class 
mail  delivery  will  cause  tf>e  elimination  of  serv- 
ice to  rural  routes.  Subsidizing  rural  areas  with 
the  uniform  price  of  the  flrst-dass  stamp  will 
no  longer  be  feasible.  Private  firms,  ttterefore, 
will  only  deliver  to  urban  areas  since  tf>ey  are 
cheaper  and  more  profitable  to  service.  Even 
if  private  firms  somehow  managed  to  deliver 
to  rural  routes,  the  rates  would  drastically  In- 
crease. Since  mail  often  contains  money  and 
valuable  documents,  what  is  there  to  pirevent 
unscrupulous  firms  from  opening  the  malls? 
Finally,  why  should  the  Government  simply 
give  the  post  oftice  to  the  employees  ar>d  k}se 
the  valuable  assets  of  the  post  office? 

But  United  Parcel  Service  servrces  every 
point  within  49  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  When 
calculating  freight  charges  UPS  considers 
weight  and  distance  traveled;  whether  a  route 
Is  oiral  or  urban  has  no  bearing  on  actual 
charges.  Even  the  Postal  Service  already  con- 
tracts with  4,800  private  carriers  to  deliver 
mall  to  rural  areas.  These  private  carriers  save 
up  to  two-thirds  the  usual  delivery  costs  for 
rural  routes  and  still  make  a  profit.  Even 
though  rural  service  can  cleariy  be  maintained 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  my  legislation  will  guar- 
antee it.  This  will  reassure  rural  residents  that 
their  service  will  continue  and  silence  my  crit- 
ics. 

Congress  could  pass  legislation  making  it  a 
felony  for  private  firms  to  open  mail.  Firms 
with  a  reputation  for  poor  service  would  lose 
customers  and  eventually  t>e  forced  out  of 
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business.  Private  firms,  such  as  UPS,  certainly 
have  an  outstanding  record  for  service  and 
few  question  their  integrity. 

Given  the  poor  track  record  of  the  post 
office,  it  will  take  time  to  make  it  into  a  money 
making  venture.  Forcir^  the  empk>yees  to  buy 
the  post  office  woukJ  needlessly  prolong  this 
process.  Giving  the  emptoyees  the  post  office 
will  provide  tt>em  with  a  maximum  opportunity 
to  turn  it  around.  The  Government  will  ulti- 
matety  recoup  its  k)ss  as  private  postal  firms 
start  payirtg  taxes. 

Privatir>g  tfie  post  offKe  is  rwt  an  kJle 
dream,  it  is  a  goal  tMsed  on  successful  exam- 
ple. Stmiiar  privatization  ventures  have  worked 
weH  in  England.  British  Telecomm,  British 
Steel,  and  British  Petroleum  are  kxjt  a  few  of 
the  examples  of  state  owried  enterprises 
wtiich  have  been  returr>ed  to  the  private 
sector.  These  new  firms  fiave  experienced  in- 
creased productivity  and  worker  satisfactkjn 
and  employees  of  otf>er  state  owned  indus- 
tries in  England  are  also  calling  for  similar  op- 
portunities (or  private  owrtership.  Our  post 
offne  can  likewise  be  privatized  and  turned 
over  to  tf>e  empk>yees.  Only  then  will  we  get 
the  outstarxJing  mail  service  we  deserve. 
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HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

or  CONNECTICUT 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge 
all  Americans  to  take  a  moment  to  think  at}Out 
the  death  of  Ben  Under,  tfie  young  American 
engineer  wfx)  died  earlier  this  week  in  Nicara- 
gua Ben  Under  coukj  be  counted  as  among 
Arrterica's  best.  He  had  given  3  years  of  his 
life  to  f)elp  others.  He  truly  tielleved  in  peace, 
and  Vhe  difference  one  individual  could  make 
in  this  wodd.  He  was  in  Nicaragua  trying  to 
bring  electricity  to  tf>e  people  when  he  was 
killed  t)y  ttie  Contras. 

How  many  more  k>sses  like  this  will  we 
suffer  before  our  polny  on  Nicaragua 
changes?  We  are  spending  millions  of  dollars 
to  overthrow  tfie  sovereign  Government  of 
this  country.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  ttKKisands 
of  private  citizens  are  going  down  to  help  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  And  millkxis  of  others 
are  asking  us  to  use  diplomatk:  and  economic 
means,  not  military  means,  to  change  the  di- 
rection of  the  Sandinlsta  government. 

Ttw  young  man  wfio  died  coukJ  have  been 
anyone  of  our  sons,  or  daughters,  any  person 
wtvo  tielieved  In  himself  or  herself  and  In 
doing  good.  The  administration's  failed  policy 
in  Nicaragua  will  continue  to  haunt  us,  wheth- 
er in  further  deaths  of  good  young  people  or 
in  the  tarnishing  of  our  national  name  and  rep- 
utation by  our  dealings  with  the  worid's  arms 
mercf>ants.  It  Is  time  to  end  this  failed  policy. 
It  is  time  to  listen  to  the  American  people.  It  Is 
time  to  rememt)er  Ben  Under  and  his  efforts 
for  peace. 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  30,  1987 


hr. 


Mr. 


GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
shdre  with  my  colleagues  a  statement  made 
3eniamin  Meed  on  April  27,  1987,  at  tfie 
opening  of  an  exhibit  of  photographs  by 
George  Kadlsh. 

The  exhibit  Is  called:  "Family  Life  In  the 
Kovno  Gfietto:  Inrtages  From  a  Hklden 
Camera." 

The  exhibit  Is  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Russell 
Seriate  Office  Building.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  wew  tfiis  very  moving  exhItMt: 

Speech  by  Benjamin  Meed 

Senator  Lautenberg,  Chairman  E^yerhoff, 
Vice-Chairman  Lowenberg,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tleaien:  Many  times,  major  events  in  history 
aret  reduced  to  one  photograph,  which 
statids  alone  without  even  a  caption,  and 
tell  5  the  story.  Here  in  Washington,  we  have 
a  a  tatue  honoring  American  soldiers  who 
fou  sht  bravely  In  the  Pacific— soldiers 
pla  iting  the  American  flag  on  a  tiny  island 
mo  leled  after  the  original  photograph 
wh  ch  captured  the  determination  of  the 
An  erican  struggle  against  Japan  during 
Wfl  rid  War  II. 

S  },  too,  in  Israel  one  photograph  symt>ol- 
ize(  I  the  drama  of  the  Six  Day  War.  You  all 
knc  w  the  picture  of  the  young  battle  weary 
Isr  leli  soldier,  a  secular  Jew  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  tired  yet  determined,  proud  in  vic- 
tor f  yet  humbled  by  history,  approaches 
th«  Western  Wall  in  Jerusalem,  the  syml)ol 
of  fewish  hope  and  determination  for  two 
the  usand  years. 

V  'hen  we  rememl)er  the  Holocaust,  we 
alsi  I  think  of  photographs.  We  remember 
Crj  stalnacht,  we  rememl)er  the  burning  of 
the  books,  we  rememl)er  the  Pinal  Solution. 
Anjl  one  of  the  last  pictures  which  all  of  us 
wil|  never  forget— a  child  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghietto  standing  with  his  hands  held  high, 
de^erate,  frightened,  led  away  by  the 
miChty  armies  of  the  Reich— and  only  soon 
to  I  le  carried  off  to  his  death. 

1  hree  years  ago.  Yad  Vashem  published  a 
mil  rof ilm  catalogue  of  their  photographic 
arcsiives.  More  than  25,000  pictures  of  every 
stage  of  the  Holocaust.  Almost  all  of  those 
picf,ures  were  taken  by  the  enemy— by  the 
Na^is  who  wanted  to  document  our  destruc- 
tic^  for  history.  "A  hidden  chapter,  never  to 
be  Iwritten.  never  to  be  spoken"  was  the  ob- 
jective of  Hinunler.  who  wanted  to  ensure 
th^t  every  step  was  documented  so  that  the 
i  triumph"  could  be  preserved  for  his- 

rhen  we  survivors  look  at  the  pictures  of 
Holocaust,  we  know  that  most  of  them 
true  pictures.  But  those  pictures  are  of 
last  chapters  of  our  agony  and  torture, 
before  many  of  our  loved  ones  were  put  to 
de»th. 

We  are  shattered,  that  future  generation 
wi0  base  their  knowledge  of  the  Holocaust 
on  the  documentation  and  pictures  left  by 
th^  Nazis.  That's  exactly  what  the  Nazis' 
aiifi  was:  to  show  the  world  that  millions  of 
us „ . 

mi  ster  race  and  we  were  chosen  by  them  in     oucing 
th  •  millions,  to  t>e  murdered.  Six  million 
Je  vs  and  millions  of  others. 
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What  tnakes  Kadish's  pictures  so  very  spe- 
cial and  so  very  important  is  that  they  were 
taken  b7  one  of  us  who  miraculously  sur- 
vived. T  le  eyes  are  not  the  eyes  of  a  strang- 
er comi:ig  upon  a  hideous  scene  nor  are 
they  th(!  eyes  of  a  murderer  taking  glee  in 
the  dev)  station.  But  they  are  the  eyes  of  a 
Jew  who  chronicled  the  suffering  of  his 
people  4nd  who  did  so  at  great  risk  to  his 
life. 

Noticej  the  pictures,  they  are  black  and 
white— l^ut  this  is  not  only  l>ecause  of  the 
film.  I  remember  well  that  as  the  Holocaust 
intensified.  Warsaw  lost  all  its  colors.  The 
city  t>e<sune  more  grey.  The  grass  did  not 
grow  quite  as  green.  The  trees  did  not  bring 
forth  their  fruits  and  more  importantly,  the 
people  lost  all  shades  of  color.  The  good 
people— and  there  were  so  few— shone  forth 
with  raf iant  purity.  And  the  evil  ones — of 
whom  tnere  were  so  many— reached  levels 
of  evil  liver  liefore  known. 

The  Holocaust  consumed  millions  of  inno- 
cent men  and  women.  Some  survived,  in  a 
race  against  time  and  circumstances,  only 
by  miracle.  Many  recorded  their  experiences 
as  eyewitnesses  by  writing,  by  speaking,  or 
by  teaching. 

Todayt  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Kadlsh  for 
leaving  bs  with  another  dimension.  Grateful 
to  a  maa  who  risked  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  memory— creating  a  visual 
memory 


and  grateful  that  the  final  chapter 
of  Jewis  ti  history  will  not  be  written  only  by 
our  emumies— but  will  be  written  and  re- 
corded t  y  Jews  for  all  eternity. 


TRADE  BILL 


HON.  J.  ALEX  McMillan 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  TtlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  30,  1987 


IjflcMILLAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker;  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  George  Washington, 
advocated  the  free  market  theories  of  Adam 
Smith.  However,  in  real  world  politics,  he 
firmly  held  the  view  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  Retaliate  against  nations  that  first  dis- 
criminated against  U.S.  agricultural  and  ship- 
ping Interests. 

In  a  report  to  Congress  In  1790,  on  the  cod 
and  while  Industry,  he  wrote,  "Admitting  their 
(Europ)e^n  natk}ns)  right  of  keeping  their  mar- 
kets to  themselves,  ours  cannot  be  denied  of 
keeping  our  carrying  trade  to  ourselves.  And  if 
there  t>^  anything  unfriendly  In  this,  it  Is  the 
first  exafnple." 

In  today's  Congress,  Jerfferson  would  be  la- 
beled a  "protectionist." 

Jefferson  was  being  realistic,  not  idealistic. 
It  is  tlm<  I  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  be  realis- 
tic as  w  3ll.  The  current  trade  and  competitive- 
ness lejislation  under  consideration  In  Con- 
an  effort  to  restore  International  trade 
concept  of  reciprocity  and  mutual 
to  markets  that  will  ultimately  benefit 
every  m  ition. 

The  IS.  trade  deficit  in  1986  was  $166  bil- 
lion. W(i  are  no  longer  the  preeminent  eco- 
nomic loader  In  the  worid.  A  return  to  a  bal- 
ance in  the  trade  accounts  will  depend  upon 
hrvTno"rlght"to  IwrThat  rhVy  were"the     ^^'^  ^*Y^^:  balancing  the  Federal  budget,  re 
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breign  barriers  to  trade,  and  Increas- 
ing foregn  markets  through  International  eco- 
nomic g  rowth. 
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The  budget  must  be  balanced  by  1991 
under  the  discipline  of  ttie  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  law.  In  the  early  1980s,  the  deficits 
forced  Interest  rates  up  to  a  hlgtier-than- 
normal  rate,  which  attracted  foreign  capital 
and  drove  the  value  of  the  dollar  up.  The  dol- 
lar's overvaluation,  by  pricing  many  U.S.  ex- 
ports out  of  the  world  market,  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  creation  of  the  trade  Imbal- 
ance. 

The  coordinated  drop  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar  has  had  little  effect  on  our  trade  Imbal- 
ance. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  dollar  re- 
valuatk>n  will  help  reduce  the  trade  deficit  by 
$50  billion,  at  most. 

Congress  slowed  annual  growth  in  Federal 
sperHJIng  to  4.6  percent  in  1986  In  actual  out- 
lays and  the  Increase  is  projected  to  t)e  only 
2.4  percent  in  1987,  With  a  shrinking  defrclt 
leading  the  way,  interest  rates  have  moderat- 
ed and  the  dollar  has  fallen  to  a  more  bal- 
anced level.  The  trade  defrcit  and  the  budget 
deficit  must  move  downward  in  tandem  to 
avoid  any  sudden  rise  In  Interest  rates  or  In  In- 
flation. 

In  connection  with  the  reduction  In  the 
United  States  defk:lts.  West  Germany  and 
Japan  have  agreed  to  stimulate  their  econo- 
mies and  create  more  domestic  demand.  Not 
only  have  they  been  closing  their  markets  to 
U.S.  goods,  they  have  also  closed  off  imports 
from  developir>g  nations,  leaving  those  nations 
no  martlet  except  the  United  States,  thus 
adding  to  the  U.S.  trade  deficit. 

In  the  strongest  enforcement  action  to  date. 
President  Reagan  recently  announced  stiff 
penalties  of  $300  million  on  Japanese  com- 
puter and  electronk:  goods  In  retaliation  for 
Japanese  failure  to  adhere  to  an  agreement 
preventing  ttie  "dumping"  of  semiconductor 
computer  chips— that  Is.  selling  them  below 
production  cost— in  the  United  States.  It  Is  a 
long  overdue  step.  The  United  States  should 
have  t)een  enforcing  signed  trade  agreements 
with  our  trading  partners  long  before  we  built 
up  our  huge  trade  deficit. 

In  the  Trade  and  Competitiveness  bill 
before  us.  Congress  Is  seeking  to  set  ground 
rules  for  meeting  our  trade  problems.  The  bill 
seeks  to: 

1.  Set  up  a  system  to  enforce  anti-dumping 
provisk>ns. 

2.  Transfer,  from  the  PreskJent  to  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  the  authority  to  make 
determinations  of  fair  trade  practk:es. 

3.  Require  retallatkin  against  countries  en- 
gaging in  "unjustifiable "  trade  practices  with 
sufficient  discretion  allowed  to  the  PreskJent. 

4.  Require  negotiations  with  natrons  who 
have  "excess  trade  surpluses"  with  the  United 
States. 

5.  Enhance  the  authority  of  the  Foreign 
Commercial  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  support  U.S.  business  Interests 
atxoad. 

6.  Increase  funding  to  States  for  educatk>n- 
al  and  worker  training  programs  to  Improve  lit- 
eracy arKi  technical  skills. 

7.  Protect  Intellectual  property  rights  and 
patents  overseas  to  prevent  "pirating"  of 
American  innovatkjns. 

I  strongly  support  the  concept  of  or>e  CfitM- 
net  secretary  coordinating  trade  policy  through 
a  new  U.S.  Department  of  Trade.  Eighteen  dif- 
ferent Federal  agerKies  now  deal  with  Interna- 
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tlonal  trade.  With  so  many  responsible,  no  one 
Is  accountable.  Consolidating  these  agencies 
under  a  Secretary  of  Trade  would  increase  ac- 
countability. I  support  consolidation,  provided 
there  is  not  net  increase  in  cost  or  numt)er  of 
employees. 

The  United  States  must  step  up  pressure  on 
foreign  trading  partners  to  compete  more 
falriy.  The  message  Is  clear:  If  we  fail  to  get 
tough,  we  are  going  to  continue  to  lose  our 
competitive  edge  as  well  as  American  jobs, 
especially  in  such  targeted  Industries  as  tex- 
tiles, furniture,  footwear  and  rxw*  tiigh-technol- 
ogy. 

John  M.  Culbertson,  an  economic  consult- 
ant with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St. 
Louis  has  written,  "American  companies,  .  .  . 
end  up  competing  not  with  foreign  companies 
but  with  sovereign  foreign  states— states 
Intent  on  winning  jobs  and  sorrietlmes  wtwjle 
IfKlustries  for  themselves."  It  Is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  stand  up  for  the  interests  of 
our  people  and  jobs  first. 

We  must  enact  a  strong,  t)ipartisan  trade  t>ill 
this  week  to  show  our  tradlrig  partners  that 
ttie  United  States  is  serious  about  enforcing 
our  trade  commitments  In  the  world  market. 
As  a  matter  of  national  policy,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son would  agree,  there  is  none  more  Impor- 
tant 


A.C.  SMITH,  JR. 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attentkjn  of  my  colleagues  the 
recent  passing  of  A.C.  Smith,  Jr.— one  of  the 
foremost  business  and  community  leaders  of 
Forsyth  County,  GA. 

I  long  have  considered  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
family  among  my  closest  friends.  His  brother, 
the  late  Ben  F.  Smith,  once  was  district  attor- 
ney In  Cobb  County,  GA;  Ben  Smith  was  my 
first  employer  after  my  graduatk>n  from  law 
school  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  Inclu- 
sk>n  In  the  Congressional  Record  a  front- 
page story  from  the  Forsyth  County  News 
which  descrit>es  the  many  accomplishments 
of  the  life  of  A.C.  Smith,  Jr. 

My  family  and  I  also  woukj  like  to  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  entire  Smith 
family. 
[Prom  the  Forsyth  County  News,  Mar.  29. 
19871 
Community  Leader  A.C.  Smith  Dies 
(By  MoUy  Read) 
A.C.  Smith.  Jr..  one  of  Forsyth  County's 
foremost    businessmen,    who    brought    not 
only  jol>s  and  industry  to  the  area  but  a 
sense  of  community  spirit  and  good  will, 
died  Wednesday. 

Founder  and  vice  president  of  the  Forsyth 
County  Bank,  (now  First  Atlanta.  Forsyth 
County),  Smith  was  a  pioneer  in  the  poultry 
business  and  a  respected  statesman  who 
served  in  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  on  the  staffs  of  four  Georgia  gov- 
ernors. He  was  buried  Friday,  following  a 
memorial  service  at  Sawnee  Memorial  Gar- 
dens. 
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Smith's  acquaintances  remembered  him  as 
a  Christian,  caring  man  who  gave  his  t>est  to 
his  friends  and  family,  his  employees,  and 
his  church. 

Family  meml>ers  asked  that  in  lieu  of 
flowers,  friends  send  donations  to  the  A.C. 
Smitti  memorial  fund  at  First  Atlanta.  For- 
syth County  t>ank  in  Gumming.  Proceeds 
from  the  account  will  go  toward  the  Con- 
cord Baptist  Church  building  fund. 

"A.C.  grew  up  in  the  Concord  Church.  He 
was  always  there,  willing  to  offer  any  kind 
of  help  he  could,"  said  Louise  Walls,  clerk  of 
the  Concord  Baptist  Church  in  Forsyth 
County,  where  Smith  taught  Sunday  school 
for  30  years,  in  addition  to  serving  as 
deacon,  church  treasurer,  and  Sunday 
school  superintendent. 

Walls  recalled  how  Smith  helped  to 
strengthen  the  church  and  the  community 
when  he  opened  the  A.C.  Smith  Poultry  Co. 
in  Silver  City  in  Northwest  Forsyth  County. 
"He  gave  a  lot  of  people  in  our  community 
good-paying  jol)s — people  who  would  other- 
wise have  to  go  somewhere  else  to  get 
work."  she  said. 

Smith's  numerous  contributions  to  the 
poultry  industry  are  reflected  by  the  profes- 
sional associations  he  directed.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  Georgia  Poultry  Federation 
in  1959  and  1960.  president  of  the  South- 
eastern Poultry  and  Egg  Association  in  1967 
and  1968.  and  president  of  the  Dixie  Poultry 
Exposition  in  1969. 

"He  was  an  active  leader  for  the  state,  the 
region,  and  the  nation."  said  Abttot  Massey. 
executive  director  of  the  Georgia  Poultry 
Association.  "And  he  was  active  in  all 
phases  of  the  business.  In  the  production, 
the  feed,  the  broilers,  hatcheries,  process- 
ing-all phases." 

In  addition  to  founding  the  Silver  City 
business  and  holding  the  vice  president  seat 
of  the  Mar-Jac  Poultry  Company  in  Gaines- 
ville. Smith  served  as  chairman  of  the  lx>ard 
of  the  National  Broiler  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Poultry  Disease  Research  Council. 

Poultry  workers  speak  of  Smith  with  ad- 
miration for  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
field,  and  the  good  will  he  showed  those 
who  worked  with  him. 

"He  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  get  start- 
ed."  said  Harold  London,  now  a  broiler  man- 
ager at  Mar-Jac.  London  recalled  the  time 
Smith  offered  him  a  job.  "He  said.  Never 
think  you  know  everything  alx>ut  the  poul- 
try business.  l)ecause  everyday  you  learn 
something  new."  That's  the  way  he  was. 
always  looking  for  something  new.  I 
wouldn't  trade  the  knowledge  I  gained  from 
him  for  anything." 

"'A.C.  was  one  of  the  pioneers  and  motiva- 
tors of  the  modem  broiler  industry,"  said 
Larry  Brown,  an  executive  with  the  South- 
eastern Poultry  and  Egg  Association. 

Smith's  pioneering  spirit  also  touched  the 
field  of  banking  in  Forsyth.  In  1964.  he 
helped  found  Forsyth  County  Bank  and 
helped  guide  the  bank's  transition  to  a  divi- 
sion of  First  AtlanU  last  year.  Most  recent- 
ly. Smith  served  as  vice-president  on  the 
bank's  l>oard  of  directors. 

•"He  was  a  very  astute  businessman,  very 
sharp,  very  energetic."  said  Charles  Ingram, 
president  of  the  bank.  "He  was  also  a  man 
who  looked  after  his  employees.  He  always 
had  them  at  heart."" 

Smith  also  served  on  the  l>oards  of  Lanier 
Sales  Feed  Company  and  the  Gainesville 
Midland  Railroad  rail  service. 

The  community  leader  also  represented 
Forsyth  County  in  the  SUte  General  As- 
sembly, where  he  served  as  state  represenU- 
tive  in  1957-58  and  1963-64.  He  also  served 
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on  the  staffs  of  Govs.  Marvin  Griffin.  Ear- 
nest Vandlver.  Carl  Sanders  and  George 
Busbee. 

"I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him 
while  I  was  governor  and  he  was  in  the  state 
legislature,  and  then  later,  in  the  independ- 
ent bankers'  association."  said  former  Gov. 
Earnest  Vandiver.  "A.C.  was  one  of  the 
finest  men  I've  ever  known.  He  was  patriot- 
ic. He  loved  his  state,  and  his  area,  and  his 
nation,  and  he  represented  them  well.  .  .  . 
He  was  an  outstanding  man." 

Surviving  members  of  the  family  include 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Ellorie  Vaughn  Smith,  his 
daughter  Mrs.  Dave  (Judy)  Jenkins,  sons 
Terry  Jack  Smith  Sr.  and  Phil  Arthur 
Smith  Sr..  grandchildren,  and  his  mother, 
Mrs.  A.C.  Smith.  Sr..  all  of  Gumming. 

Sisters  and  brothers-in-law  include  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  (Nellie)  Biggers  of  Mariet- 
ta. Mrs.  A.C.  (Jeanette)  Thomas,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.R.  (Artherleen)  Bramblett.  Mr. 
Lane  Smith  of  Cumming.  and  Mrs.  Ben  F. 
(Harriet)  Smith,  of  Marietta. 


CASEIN  IMPORTS 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30.  1987 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  t(xlay  to  express  my  disappointment  that 
a  provision,  so  gravely  needed  fcx  the  contin- 
ued profitability  of  (Xjr  dairy  farmers,  was 
struck  from  the  trade  bill  passed  by  the  House 
today.  I  am  referring,  of  ccxjrse,  to  section  662 
of  title  VI  deallrfg  with  casein  imports. 

The  reason  that  this  provisi<xi  was  so  im- 
portant to  the  profitability  of  dairy  farmers  is 
that  (jairy  price  supp<}rt  levels  are  now  tied  to 
CCC  purchases.  Because  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture has  predicted  that  fiscal  year  1988 
dairy  surpluses  will  exceed  the  5-billion-pound 
trigger,  (lairy  farmers  must  suffer  an  additional 
price  support  cut  of  50  cents  in  January  1988. 
This  will  come  on  top  of  a  50  cent  cut  affect- 
ed in  1987. 

From  1981  through  1986  casein  imports 
have  increased  almost  100  percent.  Casein 
imports  that  displace  domestic  sales  of  milk 
products  have  irK:reased  from  127  million 
pourxte  in  1981  to  a  staggering  228.9  million 
pounds  In  1986.  The  impact  of  this  dramatic 
increase  in  casein  imports  has  t>een  that  of 
dnpla<3ng  billions  of  pourKis  of  domestic  dairy 
products  that  otherwise  could  have  been  sold 
on  the  commerc^l  market  The  domestic  dis- 
ptacement  caused  by  casein  Imports  has  re- 
sulted In  increased  purchases  of  (jomestic 
milk  pr(XJucts  by  the  ciommcxlity  Credit  (Dorpo- 
ration  [CCC]. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  predk:ted 
that  surplus  prcxiuctlon  In  fiscal  year  1988  Is 
expected  to  be  around  5.7  billion  pounds.  Of 
this  amount,  ab(xit  1.6  t>illion  pourids  can  be 
directly  attributed  to  domestic  market  dls- 
piacement  of  milk  sales  caused  by  Increased 
casein  imports.  Section  662  would  simply 
have  recognized  this  displacement.  Section 
662  sakl  that  if  ttie  admlnistratkxi  did  not  take 
steps  to  curtail  casein  imports— which  it  al- 
ready has  the  legal  right  to  do  but  has  not 
done— then  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  reonmed  to  consider  casein  displacement 
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wh6n  calculating  total  CCC  purchases  of  dairy 
praJucts. 

Dairy  farmers  were  asked  to  reduce  prcxluc- 
tion.  They  dkf.  Dairy  farmers  were  asked  to 
pay  f(x  the  Dairy  Termination  Program.  They 
did)  Dairy  farmers  were  asked  to  accept  re- 
duced price  support  levels.  They  did.  The 
daiiy  farmer  has  complied  with  every  demarxi. 
NoW  we  want  to  penalize  the  dairy  farmer  be- 
cat  se  the  administration  has  refused  to  act.  Is 
tfiit  fair?  I  shoukJ  think  not. 


RESTRUCTURE  U.S.  EFFORTS  TO 
RESOLVE  MIA-POW  ISSUE 


JMI 


HON.  FRANK  McCLOSKEY 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1987 

I  Ir.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  12 
yea^s  ago  this  week  that  the  last  American  ci- 
vilians were  evacuated  from  Vietnam  and  our 
c<x  ntry's  preserve  there  came  to  an  ernl.  And 
it  «  as  14  years  ago  this  month  that  "Oper- 
atic n  Homecoming"  was  thought  to  have  lib- 
era ed  all  American  POW's  held  in  North  Viet- 
nar  >ese  prisons. 

\et,  since  1973,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agcincy  has  record  of  over  800  reports  of 
sightings  of  United  States  personnel  alive  In 
Southeast  Asia.  While  many  of  these  reports 
ha^  proven  to  be  fabrications,  over  100  have 
not  been  so  assessed. 

The  administration  itself  concedes  the  pos- 
sibility that  American  POW's  are  t>eing  held  In 
Soiitheast  Asia.  Last  year,  a  special  DIA  Com- 
ml^on  headed  by  former  DIA  director  Gene 
Tigf)e  reported  that  a  strong  possibility  exists 
that  United  States  POW's  are  still  being  held 
against  their  will  In  Indochina.  The  current  DIA 
director— General  Perroots— himself  testified 
t>efpre  a  congressional  committee  that  as  an 
optimist  he  thought  some  day  we  might  walk 
out  a  POW. 

And  in  a  dramatic  recent  development 
wh|:h  may  or  may  not  be  diplomatic  signal, 
the  Vietnamese  released  on  April  27  a  South 
Koflean  construction  worker  named  Choi-Ki- 
Son.  He  had  been  held  In  Vietnamese  prisons 
for  1 2  years  since  the  fall  of  Saigon. 

But  despite  these  developments,  indicatk^ns 
are;  that  the  current  administration  effort 
seems  to  many  to  be  making  less  than  dra- 
meotc  progress.  Just  last  week,  H.  Ross  Perot 
wa$  reported  in  the  Washington  Post  as  criti- 
cal; of  the  effectiveness  of  the  current  United 
Stales  approach  in  dealing  with  Vietnam.  Spe- 
cifically, Mr.  Perot  found  fault  with  the  arro- 
garlt  manner  in  which  mid-level  American  offi- 
cial were  dealing  with  the  Vietnamese.  Ad- 
dressing this  approach  is  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution  which  I  am  introducing  here  today. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  Defense  Depart- 
meht  officials  have  been  given  the  central  role 
in  tlealing  with  the  Vietnamese  on  the  MIA- 
POIA/  Issue.  Certainly,  no  one  should  doubt 
Vh9  dedication  of  those  public  officials  wtra 
have  tirelessly  sought  to  obtain  a  full  account- 
ing! °*  '^®  ^^  2,400  U.S.  servicemen  listed 
as  missing  in  acti(}n. 

^ut  the  time  has  come  to  recognize  that  the 
pa^e  of  progress  on  this  issue  Is  Insufficient. 
A  tiew  approach  must  be  adopted. 
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If  res(  ilutlon  of  the  MIA-POW  Issue  is  of  the 
highest  national  priority  as  the  administration 
has  constantly  stated,  then  our  nation's  high- 
est ranking  offk:ials  must  be  Involved.  And  if 
we  are  earning  anything  from  the  lran-Ck>ntra 
affair  it  thoukj  t>e  that  foreign  policy  must  not 
be  left  t }  the  National  Security  Council.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Department  of  State. 

The  riisolutkin  I  am  intrcxlucing  today  urges 
the  President  to  restructure  the  MIA-POW  ac- 
counting effort  in  this  way — by  giving  the  lead- 
ing role  in  future  contacts  with  the  Vietnamese 
to  the  pepartment  of  State.  The  resolution 
does  not  urge  tfiat  diplomatic  relations  be  es- 
tablished with  Vietnam.  But  It  does  urge  the 
elevatiorp  of  diplomatic  status  of  the  principal 
represerjative  who  will  be  designated  by  the 
Departnient  of  State  to  take  charge  of  direct 
contacts  with  the  Vietnamese  on  the  MIA- 
POW  Issue.  Such  a  step  might  encourage  the 
Vietnamese  to  beconf>e  more  forthcoming  on 
the  resolution  of  the  MIA-POW  issue  and 
allow  them  a  way  to  assist  In  searches  for 
American  personnel  who  may  still  be  held  as 
POW's  by  governmental  units  in  Indochina 
that  mignt  not  be  totally  within  the  control  of 
the  Hanioi  regime. 

Together  with  the  legislatk)n  being  intro- 
duced tWay  by  my  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [M^.  Bob  Smith]  to  declassify  certain  live 
sighting  reports  in  a  responsible  manner,  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  are  sending  a  strong  signal  to 
those  fiimilies  and  friends  of  our  MIA  and 
FH3W's  I  hat  we  will  not  break  faith  with  those 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  our  Nation. 

I  urge  nny  colleagues  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion. I  also  include  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
resolution: 

H.  Con.  Rks.  114 

Whereas  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
America  n  prisoners  of  war  are  being  held  in 
Indochi  la,  12  years  after  the  United  States 
ended  it  5  presence  in  Vietnam;  and 

Whenias  United  States  policy  to  secure 
the  repitriation  of  these  prisoners  and  to 
obtain  a  n  accounting  of  the  more  than  2,400 
Americsns  still  missing  in  action  in  Indo- 
china his  yet  to  result  in  a  full  accounting 
of  these  servicemen:  Now,  therefore,  Yx  it 

ResoU  •ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Seriate  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress 

( 1 )  sttbngly 
ture  Un  ted 
countric  s 
the  rel<  ase 
war  and 
in  actioi  i 

(2)  mindful  of  the  many  years  that  those 
Americj  ns  who  may  still  be  prisoners  of  war 

en  lured  the  cruel  privations  of  captiv- 

coni  liders  this  matter  to  l>e  of  the  high- 

prioi  Ity;  and 

re<  ommends  that— 

tlie  President  immediately  assign  to 

Secf-etary  of  State  the  responsibility  to 

and  direct  the  implementation  of 

policy: 

person  of  appropriate  qualifications 

appcinted  Ambassador  to  represent  the 

States  Government  in  all  its  rela- 

the  governments  of  Indochina; 
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United 
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urges  the  President  to  restruc- 
States  policy  with  respect  to  the 
of  Indochina  in  order  to  secure 
of  any  American  prisoners  of 
an  accounting  of  Americans  missing 


w  th 
all 


departments  and  agencies  of  the 
States  support  without  qualification 
implementation  of  this  new  policy. 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30.  1987 
Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  ad- 
vances in  the  science  of  superconductivity 
have  sparked  debate  on  their  applicability  to 
the  Superconducting  Super  Collider  project. 
Dr.  Maury  TIgner,  director  of  the  SSC  (Central 
Design  Group  and  Professor  of  Physics  at 
(Domell  University,  recently  wrote  a  letter  ad- 
dressing this  issue  to  James  Gleick  of  the 
New  Y<xk  Times.  For  the  information  of  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  SSC,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  the  text  of  Dr.  Tigner's  letter  for  the 
record. 

Superconducting  Super  Collider. 
Universities  Research  Association, 

Berkeley.  CA.  Apnl  14.  1987. 
Mr.  James  Gleck 
New  York  Times.  New  York,  NY 

Dear  Mr.  Gleck:  I  have  followed  with  in- 
terest and  appreciation  your  recent  series  of 
articles  on  the  new  superconducting  materi- 
als. Particularly  appreciated  is  the  balanced 
view  that  you  have  taken.  Predictions  of 
what  technologies  would  be  most  affected 
by  the  new  materials  and  when  those  im- 
pacts might  l>e  felt  are,  as  you've  pointed 
out,  very  difficult  to  make,  particularly 
since  they  hinge  on  a  complex  of  very  tech- 
nical considerations.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
have  some  knowledge  upon  which  to  base 
our  prognostications  in  various  special  cases 
which  have  been  studied.  One  such  example 
is  the  dipole  electromagnet  you  wrote  about 
in  your  article  on  the  SSC  in  todays  Science 
Times. 

Two  ways  have  been  suggested  in  which 
the  new  materials  might  be  used  to  save  on 
the  SSC.  If  the  new  materials  could  replace 
the  existing  metallic  superconductors  in  its 
magnets  the  cryogenic  system  could  be 
much  simpler  and  therefore  less  costly  and 
the  power  requirements  correspondingly 
lessened.  The  proven  thermal  efficiency  of 
the  current  SSC  magnet  design  is  such, 
however,  that  the  needed  refrigerator  repre- 
sents only  5%  of  the  capiUl  cost.  The  cost 
of  power  to  operate  that  refrigerator  would 
be  3.3%  of  the  estimated  annual  operating 
budget  for  the  facility.  Thus,  even  if  the  re- 
frigerator could  be  thrown  away,  the  sav- 
ings, while  worthwhile,  would  be  modest  on 
the  scale  of  the  project.  Another  idea,  men- 
tioned in  your  article,  is  to  build  magnets  of 
much  greater  l)ending  power  than  possible 
with  Uxlay's  metallic  superconductors, 
thereby  shrinltng  the  overall  size  of  the  fa- 
cility and  thus  its  cost. 

We  do  have  considerable  information  with 
which  to  evaluate  the  difficulty  of  achieving 
either  of  these  goals.  The  basic  physical  size 
of  the  magnetic  field  volume— size  of  the 
beam  aperture— is  dictated  by  basic  acceler- 
ator physics,  independent  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  magnetic  field  is  produced.  Once 
the  size  of  that  aperture  is  set  and  the  de- 
sired operating  magnetic  field  is  set,  then 
basic  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism  set, 
within  close  limits,  the  electric  current  den- 
sity which  the  superconductor  must  support 
to  produce  the  desired  field  strength.  That 
current  density  is  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
sired field  strength. 

To  l>e  a  candidate  conductor,  a  material 
must  maintain  the  superconducting  state 
while  simultaneously  carrying  the  required 
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electrical  current  density  and  t>eing  subject- 
ed to  the  desired  magnetic  field.  Each  mate- 
rial has  its  own  characteristic  maximum 
values.  A  third  critical  parameter  is  the  tem- 
perature of  the  conductor.  At>ove  a  "criti- 
cal" temperature,  characteristic  of  each  par- 
ticular superconducting  material,  the  mate- 
rial ceases  to  be  superconducting.  Likewise, 
at  any  given  temperature  below  that  critical 
temperature  there  is  a  maximum  magnetic 
field  strength  which  can  \>e  applied  to  the 
material  without  destroying  the  supercon- 
ducting state  ■  and.  in  the  at)sence  of  a  mag- 
netic field,  a  maximum  electrical  current 
density  that  <»n  Y)e  conducted  by  the  mate- 
rial alxjve  which  superconductivity  is  de- 
stroyed, or  "quenched."  If  field  and  current 
are  applied  simultaneously,  as  they  are  in 
an  electromagnet  in  which  current  produces 
the  magnetic  field,  the  maximum  allowed 
current  and  field  values  are  linked.  Very  ap- 
proximately, for  a  fixed  temperature  l)elow 
the  critical  temperature,  the  product  of 
field  strength  and  current  density  are  con- 
stant, characteristic  of  the  material,  its 
physical  state,  and  the  temperature.  Thus,  a 
higher  current  density  implies  a  lower  mag- 
netic field  and  vice-versa.  The  lower  the 
temperature,  the  higher  the  possible  value 
of  the  product. 

Thus  for  a  desired  magnetic  field  strength 
in  an  accelerator  magnet,  a  candidate  con- 
ductor material  must  exhibit  a  combination 
of  properties  to  be  viable.  If  any  one  of 
them  is  not  met,  that  material  cannot  l>e 
used.  These  are  basic  requirements. 

How  do  the  new  materials  stack  up  so  far? 
Some  achievable  critical  temperatures  are 
rather  well  measured  and  extend  above  90 
K.  The  upper  critical  fields  are  projected 
(not    measured)    from    low    field    measure- 
ments to  be  quite  high— in  the  range  above 
100  Tesla.  The  critical  current  densities  at 
low    fields    are    poorly    known.    Measured 
values  as  high  as  1100  Amps  per  square  cen- 
timeter have  been  reported.  No  values  have 
l>een  reported  at  magnetic  fields  as  high  as 
those  now  planned  for  the  SSC.  6.6  Tesla. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  known  if  this  is  a 
limit  inherent  to  the  material  or  whether 
careful  control  of  the  material  formation 
can  raise  it.  Thus  we  do  not  know  yet  if  this 
material  even  has  the  potential  to  be  useful 
in  electomagnets  for  accelerators.  Todays 
metallic  superconductors,  such  as  the  niobi- 
um-titanium used  in  SSC  model  magnets, 
has  a  low  field  critical  current  of  1.000,000 
Amps  per  square  centimeter,  one  thousand 
times  greater  than  for  the  material  reported 
al>ove.  (Incidentally,  the  1100A/cm»  was  for 
one  of  the  materials  having  a  critical  tem- 
perature  of   35   K.   The  90   K-^    materials 
have,  so   far.   much   lower  critical  current 
densities.)  At  the  SSC  operating  field,  6.6  T. 
niobium-titanium  has  a  critical  current  den- 
sity of  200.000  Amps  per  square  centimeter. 
Thus  to  arrive  at  a  criti<»l  current  density 
such  that  the  new  material  could  potential- 
ly replace  the  "old"  wed  have  to  raise  the 
existing  number  by  a  factor  of  at>out  one 
thousand.  To  achieve  fields  10  times  higher, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Anderson,  we'd 
need   to   find   a   way   to   multiply   today's 
achievement  by  ten  thousand.  Remember, 
we  don't  know  if  this  is  even  possible  in 
principle.  Suppose  it  were,  for  the  sake  of 
argument.  To  gain  some  idea  of  the  length 
of  time  it  might  take  to  put  this  material  in 
the  field,  so  to  speak  we  can  only  look  to  our 
experience  of  the  past.  Take  niobium-tin, 
discovered  in  1954.  It  was  then  a  "high  tem- 


'  At  zero  temperature  and  zero  current  density 
this  value  is  called  the  -upper  critical  field". 
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perature"  superconductor.  18  K  was  the  re- 
ported critical  temperature.  By  1961  a 
simple  solenoid  magnet,  by  far  the  simplest 
magnet  configuration  and  not  suitable  for 
an  accelerator  magnet,  was  reported.  A  criti- 
cal current  density  of  100.000  Amps  per 
square  centimeter  at  8.8  Tesla  was  achieved. 
The  best  combination  ever.  Twenty-six 
years  later  the  uses  of  this  material  in  mag- 
nets is  limited  to  very  special  cases  because 
of  its  poor,  brittle,  mechanical  properties. 
This  is  despite  an  enormous  amount  of  at- 
tention by  academe  and  indtistry.  Its  upper 
critical  field  is  24  Tesla— quite  respectable 
by  any  standard.  Or  take  the  material  lead- 
molybdenum  sulfide,  discovered  in  1971.  It 
has  an  upi>er  critical  field  of  over  60  Tesla, 
putting  it  in  the  same  class  as  the  projected 
value  for  the  new  materials.  This  material 
has  been  worked  on  around  the  world  and 
has  not  yet  l>een  used  in  a  magnet  of  any 
kind,  to  the  best  of  my  Imowledge.  because 
of  its  brittleness. 

Never  mind  all  that.  Suppose  that  in  a 
brilliant  flash  we  see  our  way  through  and 
achieve  the  1.000.000  Amps  per  cm»  required 
to  make  accelerator  magnets  at  ten  times 
the  current  SSC  value.  Forgetting  about  the 
step  in  which  we  learn  to  form  this  brittle 
ceramic  material  into  the  intricate,  highly 
accurate  shape  needed  to  build  an  accelera- 
tor magnet,  let's  look  into  the  forces  it  must 
withstand.  Basic  rules  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  dictate  that  any  material  used  to 
form  the  driving  conductor  for  an  accelera- 
tor magnet  will  be  subjected  to  internal 
pressures  generated  by  the  electro-magnetic 
forces.  At  6.6  Tesla.  the  internal  pressures 
in  any  magnet  coil  will  be  atmut  4.000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  magnetic  pres- 
sure varies,  by  these  rules,  as  the  square  of 
the  internal  magnetic  field.  Thus  in  a  ten 
times  SSC  strength  magnet  the  internal 
pressure  will  be  about  400.000  lbs  per  in», 
beyond  the  yield  strength  of  the  highest 
strength  steel  alloys,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
20,000  lbs  per  in'  of  the  copper  matrix  mate- 
rial now  used  to  support  common  supercon- 
ductors internally.  No  one  has  suggested 
any  possible  solution  to  this  problem  al- 
though considerable  thought  has  gone  into 
it. 

Other  analyses  would,  of  course,  be  appro- 
priate for  other  particular  applications  with 
particular  requirements,  power  lines,  elec- 
tronic circuits,  transportation,  etc.  Some  of 
these  may  be  much  better  matched  to  the 
properties  already  achieved  and  be  capable 
of  being  fielded  much  more  quickly. 

One  final  remark  to  a  point  that  is  often 
mooted:  "The  new  materials  are  easy  to 
make  and  are  the  product  of  table  top  sci- 
ence". Demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
the  superconducting  state  and  measurement 
of  critical  temperature  of  all  the  known  su- 
perconductors was  done  on  a  table  top  origi- 
nally. Before  arriving  at  the  marketplace— 
or  t>eing  set  aside  as  being  intractable— all  of 
these  materials  were  subjected  to  the  full 
panoply  of  modem  physical  and  metallurgi- 
cal apparatus  and  team  effort.  It  is  no  dif- 
ferent for  the  new  material.  At  this  moment 
many  experiments  on  these  materials  are 
being  carried  on  at  "big  science"  synchro- 
tron light  sources  and  at  sophisticated  elec- 
tron microscope  laboratories  equipped  with 
the  latest  in  elemental,  structural  and 
chemical  analysis  apparatuses.  Teams  of 
physicists,  chemists  and  materials  scientists 
are  at  work  in  the  preponderance  of  our 
universities  and  major  industrial  laborato- 
ries. That's  big  science  by  definition.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  all  of  that  apparatus  will  l>e 
necessary  if  we  are  to  understand  the  full 
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nature  of  this  marvelous  stuff  and  bring  its 
precise  and  high  yield  manufacture  to  the 
state  of  a  controlled  engineering  science 
with  widespread  technological  usage. 

The  recent  developments  are  indeed  excit- 
ing and  worth  our  best  efforts.  The  affili- 
ated university  and  government  laboratory 
units  which  make  up  the  SSC  consortium 
are  hard  at  work,  both  on  the  material  and 
on  ideas  about  how  it  might  be  incorporated 
into  accelerator  magnet  designs  if  and  when 
it  is  ready.  We  will  be  ready  when  it  is. 
Prom  what  we  know  now,  however,  this 
hard  work  will  have  to  be  sustained  for  a 
period  of  many  years.  With  good  fortune  we 
may  well  be  developing  a  technology  which 
can  produce  a  second  generation  SSC  of 
enormously  increased  power  for  a  moderate 
cost  by  adding  another  ring  of  magnets 
made  with  the  new  material. 

In  hopes  that  it  will  be  useful  to  you  for 
gaining  further  information  may  I  suggest 
that  you  contact  some  industrial  and  aca- 
demic experts  who  have  thought  about  ap- 
plication of  the  new  material  to  accelerator 
magnets.  Dr.  John  Hulm.  Director  of  Corpo- 
rate Research  for  Westinghouse.  Professor 
David  Larbalestier,  Superconductivity 
Center,  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison. 
and  Dr.  J.M.  Rowell,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Solid  State  Science  and  Technology 
Research,  Bell  Communication  Research. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Maury  Tigner. 
Director,  SSC  Central  Design  Group. 
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PROVISIONS  IN  TRADE 
LEGISLATION  THIS  YEAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30.  1987 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  highlight  some  of  the  provisions  in  the 
trade  legislation  developed  this  year  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  Ways 
and  Means  provisions  include  amendments  I 
developed  to  help  Calrfomia  farmers.  My 
amendrT>ents  reflect  the  unique  trade  prob- 
lems facing  specialty  crop  irujustries  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  assistance  I  received  from  Chair- 
man ROSTENKOWSKI  and  others  on  the  com- 
mittee in  making  these  amendments  part  of 
tfie  provisions  the  committee  reported. 

Ways  and  Means  included  special  emergen- 
cy relief  provisions  fof  perishable  commod- 
ities. Special  fast  track  import  relief  proce- 
dures exist  for  imports  from  Caribt>ean  Basin 
Initiative  countries  and  urxler  the  United 
States-Israel  free  trade  area,  but  tliere  is  no 
mechanism  for  emergency  relief  from  other 
countries'  imports.  The  Ways  and  Means  pro- 
visions, on  which  the  administration  and  I  co- 
operated, would  subject  perishable  agricultural 
imports  from  across  ttie  globe  to  emergency 
controls. 

The  relief  process  has  three  steps.  First,  the 
Trade  Representative  must  determine  that  a 
U.S.  Industry  is  vulnerable  to  serious  injury  or 
the  threat  thereof  from  increased  imports  of 
perishable  products.  If  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive finds  this  is  the  case,  the  International 
Trade  Commission  will  monitor  the  market  and 
U.S.  industry  for  a  period  of  up  to  2  years. 
Ninety  days  after  monitoring  begins,  the  U.S. 
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irxJi  istry  can  seek  emergency  relief  by  filirig  an 
impyt  relief  case  and  requesting  emergency 
reiiil  The  Interrtational  Trade  Commission 
has!  21  days  in  which  to  make  its  recommen- 
datft>ns  on  a  request  for  enrtergency  relief  and, 
once  the  ITC  has  developed  those  recom- 
mendations, the  Trade  Representative  has  an- 
other 7  days  in  which  to  decide  whether  to 
grant  relief.  The  provision  would  create  a 
GATT-compatible  process  that  is  faster  than 
our  normal  escape  clause  actions  and,  be- 
cause monitoring  may  be  started  without 
regard  to  when  an  industry  begins  producing 
or  i|iarketir>g  during  a  crop  year,  it  can  help 
agricultural  interests  secure  relief  from 
>rts  before  a  marketing  year  is  completely 
jpted. 
>ther  important  provision  I  developed 
the  International  Trade  Commission  the 
>r  to  find  serious  injury  or  the  threat  of  se- 
injury  when  producers  of  seasonal  agri- 
cultural products  are  faced  with  harm  from 
sea^nal  imports.  For  specialty  crop  produc- 
ers,; this  an  important  change  in  the  law.  Spe- 
cial^ crops  are  produced  throughout  the 
United  States  with  production  depending  on 
clirrtate,  geography,  soil  conditions  and  other 
factprs.  If  imports  have  a  seasonal  impact,  my 
amendment  will  permit  the  International  Trade 
Corimission  to  recognize  the  injury  to  U.S. 
prowjcers  and  to  recommend  relief  for  them. 
A  third  provision  I  recommended  tightens 
restrictions  on  tf^  circumvention  of  counter- 
vailing duty  and  antidumping  orders.  The 
jment  makes  it  clear  that  a  mere 
hge  in  tariff  numbers  will  not  exempt  a 
■uct  from  countervailing  or  antidumping 
fs  if  only  minor  alterations  have  been 
'  In  the  product  itself. 

lally,  the  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
mertt  requiring  the  Trade  Representative  to 
update  reports  on  trade  in  U.S.  wines.  The 
origrial  reports  were  required  by  the  Wine 
Eqifty  Act  of  1984.  The  amendment,  which  I 
intr(lduced  as  H.R.  1628  eariier  this  year,  will 
give  Congress  new  information  within  13 
mo(  ths  of  its  enactment. 

T  )e  Wine  Equity  and  Export  Expansion  Act 
of  1984  granted  the  President  permanent 
pow  sr  to  address  trade  barriers  and  that  au- 
thoi  ty  does  not  appear  to  need  alteration  at 
this  time.  In  fact,  our  negotiators  have  made 
some  progress  in  reducing  barriers  to  interna- 
tional trade  in  wines.  Nevertheless,  our  nego- 
tiators must  address  other  barriers.  For  exam- 
ple, Japan's  tariffs  are  still  as  high  as  21  per- 
cent on  some  United  States  wines,  even  after 
the  so-called  reforms  Japan  recently  an- 
nced;  in  fact,  Japan's  minimum  tariff  can 
in  the  rate  is  as  high  as  27  percent, 
ada  some  time  ago  agreed  to  discuss  re- 
|iing  its  provincial  liquor  board  system  to 
discriminatk}n  against  foreign  wines  but 
States  wines  remain  subject  to  dis- 
criminatory markups  as  well  as  listing  and  dis- 
tribiition  practices  that  prevent  our  wines  from 
being  widely  sold  in  stores.  South  Korea  too 
hast  trade  barriers  that  must  be  corrected.  The 
Government  of  Korea  places  a  100-percent 
tariff  on  imported  wines  and  restricts  sales  of 
fordign  wines  to  selected  tourist  hotels.  These 
pra  itices  make  it  virtually  impossible  for 
Unl  ed  States  wines  to  t>e  sold  to  Korean  con- 
sun  ers. 
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While  bur  trade  negotiators  are  making  use 
of  the  p>wer  they  received  in  1984,  it  is  im- 
portant t  iat  Congress  have  an  up-to-date  pic- 
ture of  our  progress  in  reducing  trade  barriers 
so  that  tbe  need  for  future  action  can  be  prop- 
erty assessed.  Equally  important,  the  report 
required ,  by  this  bill  will  remind  our  trading 
partrwrs  |that  Congress  is  still  very  concerned 
about  reducing  barriers  to  expanded  wine 
trade. 

I  want  to  highlight  these  provisions  because 
they  do  address  unique  specialty  crop  prob- 
lems. Too  often,  our  trade  laws  have  focused 
on  solutDns  needed  by  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Speciality  crop  production  can  be  slgnfi- 
cantly  different  than  manufacturing  processes 
arid  the  Ways  and  Means  provisions  will  help 
adjust  oiir  trade  laws  to  specialty  crop  produc- 
ers' nee<^s. 

I  also  want  to  mention  another  matter  that, 
while  not  addressed  in  the  bill  before  the 
House,  it  of  concern  to  me  because  it  affects 
my  consltuents  in  the  almond  industry.  Eariier 
this  year|  the  President  initiated  a  section  301 
investigation  against  India  t>ecause  of  India's 
restrictive  practices  on  almond  imports.  The 
decision  to  go  forward  with  a  301  investigation 
was  readhed  after  years  of  talks  t>etween  our 
governments  in  which  the  United  States 
sought  iinproved  market  access  for  U.S.  al- 
monds. [Those  of  us  representing  almond 
growers  fire  going  to  be  watching  this  case  to 
ensure  that  the  Government  of  India  takes 
measured  to  grant  more  market  access  to  our 
almond  producers. 
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India  l^s  been  using  the  excuse  of  balance 
of  paymfents  problems  to  restrict  the  United 
States  almond  industry's  access  to  the  Indian 
market.  I  Indian  licensing  and  tariff  barriers 
have  expanded  despite  United  States  re- 
quests for  improved  access.  Moreover,  India 
has  reliep  on  the  "t>alance  of  payments"  de- 
fense to  justify  these  restrictions  even  though 
its  balance  of  payments  picture  has  improved 
from  a  r^egative  $3.1  billion  in  1981-82  to  a 
positive  $300  million  in  1 985-86. 

Some  believe  the  Government  of  India  is 
withhokjiig  market  access  on  almonds  until 
the  newjtrade  round  negotiations  intensify  so 
that  the  United  States  will  be  forced  to  pay  for 
any  coriective  actions  the  Government  of 
India  m^  take.  Such  an  approach  is  unac- 
ceptable. The  United  States  should  not  have 
to  compensate  India  for  removing  trade  bar- 
riers thai  are  unfair  and  contrary  to  the  Gener- 
al Agreei  nent  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

If  Indiii  persists  in  refusing  to  remove  re- 
strictions on  almond  imports,  the  United 
States  rnay  ultimately  have  no  choice  other 
than  to  I  retaliate.  India's  cashew  industry 
enjoys  Substantial  access  to  the  American 
market  today  and  I  am  sure  the  Government 
of  India  would  strongly  react  to  United  States 
efforts  tt)  restrict  our  casf>ew  imports.  The 
United  S|tates  almond  industry  is  as  important 
to  our  country  as  cashews  are  to  India,  and  I 
hope  th^t  the  Government  of  India  will  ac- 
knowledge that  by  granting  our  producers 
equal  ac  :ess  to  the  Indian  market. 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  today  legislation  co- 
sponsored  by  many  of  my  colleagues  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  charter  to  the  Non  Commis- 
sioned Officers  Association  of  the  USA 
(NCOA).  Headquartered  in  San  Antonio,  TX, 
NCOA  counts  among  its  woridwide  member- 
ship more  than  180,000  noncommissioned 
and  petty  officers  who  are  serving  or  have 
served  in  regular  or  reserve  elements  of  the 
Army,  Marine  Corps,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Coast 
Guard  and  National  Guard.  For  more  than  25 
years,  since  its  founding  in  1960,  NCOA  of- 
fered its  memt)ers  fellowship  in  a  fraternal,  be- 
nevolent and  patriotic  organization  of  profes- 
skjnal  noncommissioned  and  petty  officers. 

NCOA  is  organized  into  neariy  300  chapters 
from  Japan  to  Germany  and  Panama  to 
Alaska.  The  association  is  there  to  provide  its 
members  a  forum  to  community  service  and 
the  economk:  benefits  of  belonging  to  a  major 
organization.  NCOA  is  widely  known  for  its 
veterans  employment  assistance  program. 
This  year  alone  NCOA  will  host  20  or  more 
job  fairs  across  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  I  might  poiint  out  that  they  have  been 
doing  these  job  fairs  since  the  early  1970's 
without  cost  to  the  veterans  who  participate 
and  without  regard  to  military  grade  or  mem- 
bership in  NCOA. 

Through  its  scholarship  program  NCOA  will 
award  neariy  $50,000  this  year  to  the  children 
of  noncommissioned  and  petty  officers.  And 
hopefully,  very  soon,  NCOA  will  begin  giving 
grants  from  its  medical  trust  fund  to  assist 
service  members  in  paying  medical  bills  not 
covered  by  Champus  or  direct  care  in  military 
facilities. 

The  association  is  also  quite  active  as  a 
veterans'  service  organization.  Through  its 
network  of  neariy  290  accredited  veterans 
service  officers,  NCOA  assists  thousands  of 
veterans  each  year  in  obtaining  benefits  and 
servk;es  from  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
other  Federal  ar>d  State  agencies.  In  addition, 
various  members  of  the  NCOA  staff  have 
t)een  appointed  to  serve  on  the  VA  advisory 
committees  on  women  veterans  and  cemeter- 
ies and  memorials:  the  newly  established 
Commission  on  Veterans'  Education;  the 
Council  of  Natural  Resource  Organizations 
and  tfie  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  Xhe  Handicapped. 

NCOA  is  a  nonpartisan  organization  but  it 
has  also  been  quite  active  in  representing  its 
membership  in  Washington.  The  association's 
strong  ar)d  eariy  advocacy  for  a  new  Gl  bill  is 
a  fine  example  of  their  efforts. 

At  the  same  time,  NCOA  has  worked  with 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  arid  Armed  Services 
Committees  to  support  equity  and  necessity  in 
military  personnel  and  veterans'  programs  and 
benefits.  The  contributions  made  by  NCOA  in 
these  efforts  have  been  most  significant  and 
most  helpful. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  go  on  for  some  time  in 
citing  Vne  accomplishments  and  contributions 
of  the  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Associa- 
tion. But  I  think  many  of  thte  memt>ers  of  this 
body  already  know  much  about  the  associa- 
tion. 

Indeed,  many  Members  of  the  House,  like 
me,  are  members  of  NCOA.  I  urge  tfwm  and 
all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  legislation. 


WOLFE       PETROLEUM       EXPORT 
AMENDMENT  ENDANGERS 

NATO  COMMITMENT 


HON.  CONNIE  MACK 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  found- 
ing principles  of  the  NATO  program  is  to 
secure  the  collective  defense  of  its  members; 
therefore,  its  primary  focus  has  been  on  mili- 
tary preparedness.  The  NATO  framework, 
however,  also  has  embodied  a  civil  structure, 
composed  of  a  system  of  committees  and 
subcommittees,  including  those  concerned 
with  civil  emergency  planning.  It  is  within  this 
civil  emergency  planning  structure  that  the 
bulk  of  NATO  oil  crisis  planning  and  oper- 
ations occur. 

The  purpose  of  NATO's  oil  emergency  pro- 
gram is  to  ensure  the  continued  availability 
and  distribution  of  petroleum  for  essential  civil 
and  military  use.  In  response  to  the  post- 1973 
oil  crisis,  NATO  established  a  plan  for  sfiaring 
oil  not  only  during  wartinie,  but  also  during  a 
nonmilitary  crisis. 

In  NATO's  system,  oil  is  to  be  distributed  in 
accordance  with  NATO  defense  priorities  at 
the  time  in  conjunction  with  essential  civilian 
needs.  NATO's  Atlantic  Council  can  activate 
the  system  in  the  event  of  war  or  if  the  de- 
fense needs  of  member  countries  are  not 
being  met,  regardless  of  whether  there  is  an 
oil  supply  shortfall  or  not. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  331  of  H.R.  3 
would  impose  new  restrictions  on  exports  of 
products  from  U.S.  refiners,  more  than  one- 
third  of  whose  production  goes  to  exports. 
This  section  of  the  trade  bill  could  complicate 
U.S.  efforts  to  meet  its  NATO  commitments. 

DOE  has  made  available  production  data 
for  refineries  operating  on  the  U.S.  east  coast 
and  U.S.  gulf  coast— which  would  most  likely 
fill  requests  for  export  petroleum  to  Europe  in 
an  emergency.  Tf^ese  data  indicate  that  over 
time  a  numtjer  of  refineries  could  be  subjected 
to  the  one-third  production  ceiling  which  this 
section  would  impose.  At  least  one-third  of 
these  refineries  production  comprises  distil- 
lates and  aviation  fuels,  the  principal  fuels  that 
would  support  United  States  and  allied  military 
requirements.  Most  of  these  refineries  also 
produce  motor  gasoline,  lubricants,  and  resid- 
ual fuel  oil,  which  could  also  be  required  for 
either  military  or  essential  civilian  use. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  exactly  what 
NATO's  needs  would  be  and  how  section  331 
could  affect  these  refineries'  exports,  txjt  it  Is 
clear  that  the  restriction  of  export  of  petrole- 
um products  could  severely  hamper  the  U.S. 
capability  to  support  its  NATO  allies.  There- 
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fore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  eitfier  strike  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  331  from  the  trade  bill 
on  the  House  floor,  or  rerrtove  it  durirtg  con- 
ference proceedings. 


DOCTOR  DEFAULT  LEGISLATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  strerigtfwn  an  impor- 
tant Federal  fiealth  program:  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps. 

My  tiill,  the  Physicians'  Education  Loan  Col- 
lection Act,  is  identical  to  legislation  being  Irv 
troduced  in  the  Senate  today  by  Senator 
Roth  of  Delaware. 

The  reason  for  our  leglslatk>n  is  simple.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Health  arnl 
Human  Services,  some  2,000  doctors  fiave 
defaulted  on  repayment  of  more  than  $60  mil- 
lion for  the  very  Government  loans  wfiich 
have  made  their  educatk>n  and  practk:e  possi- 
ble. 

These  same  doctors  nevertheless  continue 
to  enjoy  direct  Government  payments  for 
services  which  they  provide  under  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  Programs. 

This  situation  is  both  unfair  and  unaccept- 
able. The  defaults  involved  represent  an  un- 
necessary loss  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  scholarship  loan  program,  which  pro- 
vides funds  to  students  of  n:>edk:ine  arid  other 
health  professions.  While  the  vast  majority  of 
young  doctors  repay  their  Federal  loans,  a 
small  group  of  recipients  simply  default — cost- 
ing U.S.  taxpayers  money. 

To  remedy  the  situation,  my  t)ill  requires 
that  doctors  who  are  In  default  repay  the  Gov- 
ernment through  scheduled  deductions  wittv 
held  from  their  Medicare  and  Medicakl  reim- 
bursements. 

In  the  event  that  a  doctor  does  not  partici- 
pate sufficiently  in  those  programs,  the  legisla- 
tion provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  rwtify  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  initiation  of  legal  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public  Health  Servk^e  has 
t)een  diligent  In  its  efforts  to  collect  tfie  money 
owed  by  the  offending  doctors.  What  is 
needed  now  Is  a  system  of  mar>datory  repay- 
ment for  those  who  simply  will  not  meet  tiieir 
obligations  voluntarily. 

This  bill  would  create  those  incentives. 


HONORING  VOLUNTEERS 


HON.  WAYNE  DO^'DY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  in  Cor>gress  to  join 
me  in  congratulating  a  very  special  group  of 
people  wtK>  are  being  honored  at  a  ceremony 
in  my  district  tonight  They  are  volunteers  wtx) 
generously  donate  their  time  and  talents 
throughout  the  year  at  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Center  in  Jackson,  MS.  Over 
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500  volunteers  provide  valuable  services 
wtiich  greatly  enhance  the  care  given  to  veter- 
ans t>e«r>g  treated  at  ttie  center. 

As  ctiairman  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Sul)- 
commrttee  on  Education,  Training,  and  Em- 
ptoyment,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
numerous  VA  facilities  ar>d  to  meet  with  many 
veterans  organizations.  I  have  t>een  enor- 
mousty  impressed  with  the  work  performed  by 
dedicated,  carir>g  volunteers.  Because  of  our 
efforts  to  reduce  tf>e  Federal  txjdget  deficit, 
many  services  woutd  simply  have  to  t>e  aban- 
doned if  it  were  not  for  the  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity of  these  very  special  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  Natk>nal  Vol- 
unteer Week.  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  gratitude  to  all  of  the  vol- 
unteers at  the  VA  Medical  Center  in  Jackson. 
I  want  to  congratulate  this  year's  top  award 
winners  wtw  will  be  recognized  at  tonight's 
ceremony,  Mrs.  Gladys  Lossir^g  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  and  Mr.  William  R.  Rogers  of 
the  American  Ex-Prisoner  of  War.  I  also  want 
to  tfiank  tf>e  center  director,  Mr.  J.L.  Warnock 
and  tf>e  chief  of  voluntary  service,  Mr.  Sam 
Huff,  for  the  fine  work  they  do  to  make  the 
center  a  success. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON 
UNCOMPOUNDED  ALLYL  RESINS 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  COHlfECnCTJT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  extrend  for  3  addi- 
tional years  tt>e  suspension  of  duty  on  uncom- 
pounded  allyl  resins.  The  duty  on  uncom- 
pourxled  ally!  resins  was  originally  suspended 
in  PublK  Law  97-446.  The  circumstances 
wtiich  led  to  tt>e  original  suspension  remain 
largely  urKhanged.  The  suspension  expires  at 
the  end  of  1987. 

I  am  introdudrig  this  legislation  to  assist  the 
Rogers  Corp.  of  Rogers,  CO.  The  Rogers 
Corp.  makes  diallyl  phttialate  [DAP]  engineer- 
ing plastics  for  a  variety  of  electronic  and 
electrical  applk:ations.  A  major  ingredient  in 
ttie  mokjing  material  formula  is  DAP  prepo- 
lymer,  an  uncompounded  allyl  resin. 

Until  1979,  DAP  prepolymer  was  manufac- 
tured t>y  lx>th  the  FMC  Corp.  in  the  United 
States  arxJ  the  Osaka  Soda  Co.  of  Japan.  In 
1980,  FMC  discontinued  productk>n  of  the 
DAP  prepolymer,  leaving  Osaka  Soda  the  only 
producer  in  tfie  workj.  Arrather  Japanese  firm, 
Kukdo  ChemKal,  a  division  of  Tohto  Kasei 
Co.,  Ltd.,  has  entered  the  market  and  is  man- 
ufacturir^g  tf>e  DAP  resin  in  Korea.  Attempts  to 
encourage  domestic  production  of  this  prepo- 
lymer have  been  unsuccessful. 

Reimposition  of  tf>e  duty  would  increase 
costs  to  the  Rogers  Corp.  and  several  other 
firms  which  use  tfie  prepolymer.  If  the  suspen- 
sion of  duty  is  not  extended,  the  duty  would 
be  passed  on  to  the  customers  of  the  Rogers 
Corp.  and  tfie  other  users  of  the  prepolymer. 
Many  of  these  customers  are  defense  con- 
tractors wfK}  would  buikf  the  higher  cost  into 
the  cost  of  military  equipment  that  they  are 
manufacturing.  Ultimately,  the  taxpayer  would 
foot  the  bill. 
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significant  amount  of  the  Roger  Corp.'s 
pr6duct  is  exported.  The  increased  costs  of  a 
du  y  would  make  tfw  Rogers  Corp.  less  com- 
p)e:ltive  in  internatk)nal  markets.  There  is  no 
donnestic  producer  who  would  be  hurt  by  the 
cofitinued  suspension  of  the  duty. 


'  'RIBUTE  TO  MR.  RAY  BECKER 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

At.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ut(  to  Mr.  Ray  Becker,  a  very  special  friend 
arib  constituent,  upon  his  25th  anniversary  as 
executive  vice  president  of  tfie  Kalamazoo 
Boprd  of  Realtors. 

At  a  time  when  hostile  corporate  takeovers 
anp  nonstop  revelations  of  scandal  on  Wall 
St|eet  have  raised  serious  questk>ns  about 
th4  nature  of  business  life  and  business  ethics 
In  America,  it's  important  to  remind  ourselves 
oftpeople  like  Ray  Becker  who,  through  their 
int^rity  and  their  commitment  to  public  serv- 
k:a,  exemplify  the  very  tiest  in  the  American 
entrepreneurial  spirit. 

Since  his  appointment  to  the  executive  vice 
presidency  of  the  Kalamazoo  Board  of  Real- 
Ray   has   distinguished   himself   as   a 
der,  an  innovator,  an  educator,  and  a  prin- 

jled  professional. 

in  large  part  to  Ray's  influence  and 
dance,  the  Kalamazoo  Board  of  Realtors 
distinguished  Itself  as  an  organization 
fintily  committed  to  a  strict  code  of  profes- 
sional ethics  and  to  the  principle  of  equal 
housing  opportunity  for  all  Kalamazooans. 
Bikers  and  sellers  alike  can  enter  Kalama- 
zoo's housing  market  with  the  certain  krx>wl- 
ed^e  that  their  brokers  will  represent  their  in- 
teiiests  honestly,  openly,  and  fairiy. 

And  under  Ray's  direction,  Kalamazoo's  re- 
alnrs  have  committed  themselves  to  serving 
thAir  clientele  aggressively  and  effectively. 
Oi|e  Important  measure  of  that  commitment  Is 
th4  board's  consistent  leadership  in  the  use  of 
hi0h  technology  innovations— innovations  that 
ha^/e  delivered  for  buyer  and  seller  alike 
proven  results.  For  example,  the  Kalamazoo 
B^rd  of  Realtors  was  one  of  the  very  first 
bqards  nationally  to  offer  computerized  multi- 
pit  listing  sen/ices.  And  today,  Kalamazoo  re- 
al%}rs  have  cemented  their  high  technology 
leidership  by  tiecoming  the  first  professional 
association  in  the  country  to  provide  clients 
with  computer-gerterated  images  of  available 
prpperties. 

nhanks  in  large  part  to  Ray  Becker's  en- 
ccijragement,  the  Kalamazoo  Board  of  Real- 
tojs  has  also  dedrcated  itself  to  the  continuing 
eiJucation  of  its  membership.  The  board's 
scrool  of  real  estate  now  offers  a  variety  of 
clisses  from  prelicense  training  to  continuing 
education  and  advanced  training  for  experi- 
erlced  professionals.  As  a  result,  realtors  in 
the  Kalamazoo  area  are  among  the  t)est- 
tralned  and  most  highly  skilled  in  tfie  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  Ray  has  worked  tirelessly 
toj  make  sure  that  his  industry  is  an  industry  of 
oi^portunlty  for  anyone  with  the  determinatkin 
artd  dedication  to  succeed.  Only  one  measure 
of  his  success  in  this  regard  is  the  Increased 
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participation  of  women  on  the  Kalamazoo 
Board  c  f  Realtors— a  level  of  participation  that 
has  gro^n  from  23  percent  in  1962  to  over  40 
percent  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ray  Becker  and  the  Kalama- 
zoo Boird  of  Realtors,  which  he  has  served 
for  the  past  25  years,  represent  American 
business  at  its  very  tiest.  Ray's  commitment 
and  dedication  to  his  profession  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  his  colleagues  and  to  those  of 
us  wfusj  fiave  had  the  privilege  to  work  with 
him. 


IRA  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  k  ATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing pi  bill  to  allow  all  coinage  from  North 
American  nations  to  be  placed  in  IRA's  with- 
out being  treated  as  a  distribution.  This 
change] will  give  Americans  the  ability  to  maxi- 
mize tfieir  Investment  p>otential  when  planning 
for  theii  retirement. 

Last  wear  Congress  recognized  the  value  of 
allowing  gold  and  silver  to  t>e  placed  In  IRA's 
by  pasiing  a  provision  allowing  the  Inclusion 
of  the  new  U.S.  gold  and  silver  American 
eagles.  Thousands  of  Americans  have  already 
taken  a  jvantage  of  that  option  illustrating  their 
strong  desire  to  diversify  their  holdings  for 
their  retirement.  This  year  I  propose  that  Con- 
gress ^ct  to  expand  that  provision  so  that 
more  ^f^ericans  can  utilize  the  investment 
option  <if  their  choice. 

Although  the  number  of  Americans  who  can 
create  hew  IRA's  was  reduced  by  the  1986 
Tax  Reform  Act,  many  Americans  will  still  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  this  expansion  of 
assets  allowed  In  IRA's.  Over  30,000,000 
Americans  have  IRA's,  and  would  be  able  to 
utilize  this  option  since  It  would  not  be  limited 
to  new  IRA's.  Anyone  who  currently  has  an 
IRA  ma^  roll  over  any  existing  funds  Into  coins 
from  these  nations. 

One  [concern  about  using  assets  of  this 
nature  In  IRA's  has  been  the  consumptkjn  or 
use  of  khe  assets  for  purposes  other  than  as 
an  invefetment— as  a  display,  for  example.  But, 
under  tils  law,  the  k>eneficiary  of  the  IRA  Is 
never  Allowed  to  have  the  coins  In  his  posses- 
sion. The  coins  must  t>e  purchased  and  held 
by  the  rustee  or  custodian. 

There  is  no  revenue  effect  of  this  provision 
since  the  money  involved  is  money  that  has 
already)  been  put  in  the  IRA  thus  the  investor 
has  already  received  the  tax  benefit. 


^HE  COMPETITIVENESS 
EN  HANCEMENT  ACT  OP  1987 


H(»N.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 


IN 


OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing with  my  colleague  DouQ  Walgren  a 
bill,  the  Competitiveness  Enhancement  Act  of 
1987,  \^hich  would  improve  our  Nation's  com- 
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petitiveness  by  establishing  a  clearingfiouse 
on  State  and  local  initiatives  to  enhance  pro- 
ductivity and  innovation.  A  companion  \M  was 
introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Dale 
Bumpers  and  I  commend  the  Senator  for  rec- 
ognizing the  Important  role  State  and  local 
governments  have  In  improving  our  Nation's 
competitive  position. 

Everyone  understands  our  Nation's  com- 
petitiveness problem.  But  what  Is  less  well- 
known  is  that  State  and  local  governments 
are  developing  and  implementing  a  numt>er  of 
innovative  ideas  to  increase  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductivity and  competitive  position.  State  and 
local  governments  are,  in  effect,  the  latxxato- 
ries  for  many  of  the  Ideas  to  Improve  our  Na- 
tion's technological  base  and  Innovative  ca- 
pacity. For  example,  Rhode  Island  initiated  a 
program  In  1985  which  provides  State  applied 
research  matching  grants  to  serve  as  a  cata- 
lyst to  link  the  private  sector  and  the  State's 
university  research  institutions.  The  program 
has  assisted  innovative  processes  involving 
biotechnology  and  film  plating. 

The  role  of  State  and  local  governments 
was  recognized  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Competitiveness  chaired  by 
John  Young.  The  Young  Commission  Report 
recommended  that  the  significant  role  of  State 
and  local  governments  in  improving  comf)eti- 
tiveness  t)e  recognized.  The  Commission  con- 
cluded tfiat  a  framework  to  exchange  innova- 
tive ideas  would  help  State  governments  to 
continue  to  develop  arid  implement  competi- 
tiveness Initiatives. 

Further  evklence  to  support  the  importance 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  the  com- 
petitiveness effort  is  found  in  a  report  pro- 
posed for  the  Young  Commission,  "Innova- 
tions in  Industrial  Competitiveness  at  the  State 
Level."  The  report  documents  the  new  efforts 
some  States  have  taken  to  promote  techno- 
logical development,  develop  human  re- 
sources, provkje  financial  and  management 
assistance  to  entrepreneurs  and  spur  export 
trade.  These  effects  are  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  new  businesses,  the  revltallza- 
tion  of  mature  industries,  and  the  retooling  of 
our  work  force.  These  state  efforts  are  creat- 
ing new  jobs  and  new  wealth.  The  report 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  national  center  to 
document,  evaluate  and  promote  State  Initia- 
tives to  improve  our  competitive  p)ositions. 

The  Competitiveness  Enhancement  Act  of 
1987  addresses  the  need  identified  by  the 
Young  Commission  to  establish  a  mechanism 
to  exchange  and  evaluate  State  competitive- 
ness Initiatives.  The  bill  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  establish  within  its 
Office  of  Productivity,  Technology  and  Innova- 
tion a  clearinghouse  on  State  competitiveness 
initiatives.  The  clearinghouse  will  collect  and 
disseminate  information  on  State  and  local 
government  Initiatives,  evaluate  initiatives  and 
provide  advice  and  technical  advice  at  the  re- 
quest of  State  and  local  governments,  study 
ways  for  Federal  agencies  to  use  existing  pro- 
grams to  assist  State  and  local  governments, 
and  conduct  research  on  the  process  of  stim- 
ulating F>roductivity,  technology  and  innovation 
and  methodologies  for  evaluating  initiatives. 
The  bill  expressly  prohibits  the  clearinghouse 
from  providing  direct  financial  assistance  to 
States  and  local  governments.  This  will 
ensure  that  tfie  cost  of  programs  will  be  small. 
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Only  $500,000  is  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1988  to  carry  out  the  act. 

Tfie  Competitiveness  Enhancement  Act  of 
1987  addresses  one  of  the  solutions  to  our 
competitiveness  problem  klentified  by  the 
Young  Commission  without  creating  a  new 
Federal  tHjreaucracy  and  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  amounts  of  Federal  dollars.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Congressman  Wal- 
gren and  me  in  support  of  this  Important  leg- 
islation. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE 
TO  THE  ANNUNCIATION-ST. 
GEORGE  SCHOOL 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  students  and  faculty  of  the 
Annunclation-St.  George  Scfiool  In  Sfienando- 
ah,  PA.  On  May  20,  1987,  the  school  will  be 
celebrating  tfie  Bicentennial  of  America's  Con- 
stitution in  a  special  way  with  a  commemora- 
tive sfiow  for  the  school  and  tfie  entire  sur- 
rounding community. 

Students  from  kindergarten  through  the 
eighth  grade  will  t>e  the  stars  of  the  perform- 
ance. Under  the  caring  guidance  of  Sister 
Frances  Anne,  they  have  been  diligently  prac- 
ticing and  are  anxiously  awaiting  for  May  20  to 
come.  They  plan  to  portray  the  history  of  our 
Nation  through  dance,  poetry,  music,  and 
drama.  This  is  indeed  a  special  event.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  performance,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Education's  bicentennial 
project  has  officially  recognized  the  students 
and  faculty  for  their  commitment  to  recogniz- 
ing the  historical  importance  of  our  Nation's 
Constitution.  It  is  my  honor  to  also  recognize 
these  fine  young  men  and  women  on  this  oc- 
cask}n.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  honoring  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  An- 
nunciation-St.  George  School  and  in  wishing 
them  continued  success  and  good  fortune  In 
the  years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JOYCE 
YERWOOD 
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ttieir  son,  Joseph.  Remarkably,  sfie  main- 
tained an  active  medical  practice  in  Port 
Chester,  NY,  from  1937  to  1955. 

In  1955  Joyce  moved  tier  practk^  to  Stam- 
ford and  set  a  precedent  t>y  tiecoming  the  first 
black,  female  family  practitioner  in  Fairfiekj 
County.  She  devoted  her  practice  to  low- 
income  women  and  children.  She  also  recog- 
nized the  vital  need  for  a  community  organiza- 
tion to  promote  both  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural needs  of  black  youth.  Dr.  Yerv^ood's 
commitment  to  Improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
her  patients  and  tier  community  led  tier  to 
start  the  Negro  Youth  Ttieatre  Group,  which 
later  grew  into  tfie  West  Main  Street  Commu- 
nity Center,  and,  in  1976,  t>ecame  the  current- 
ly active  Yenwood  Center.  Furthermore,  stie 
was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  emerging 
drug  problem  in  Stamford  and  in  tfie  1960's 
was  involved  In  a  federally  sponsored  drug  re- 
search program.  Finally,  she  was  instrumental 
in  starting  the  NAACP  cfiapter  In  Greenwich. 

Although  now  retired  from  her  formal  prac- 
tice, Joyce  shoukj  t>e  commended  for  tier 
continued  activity.  She  is  tfie  medical  director 
of  the  Methadone  Clinic  of  Lifcieration  pro- 
grams in  Stamford,  sfie  is  a  memt>er  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Yerwood  Center,  and 
she  is  chairman  of  the  trustee  board  of  Union 
Baptist  Church. 

Many  lienors  have  tieen  bestowed  upon  tfie 
deserving  Dr.  Yerwood.  A  few  of  tfie  more 
outstanding  include  tfie  naming  of  the  Yer- 
wood Center  and  an  appointment  to  serve  on 
the  National  Advisory  Council  of  Comprefien- 
sive  Health  Manning  Programs  under  HEW. 
She  has  been  the  recipient  of  tfie  mayor's 
award,  the  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Heritage 
Award,  and  the  Hannah  G.  Solomon  Award. 
Dr.  Yerwood  is  listed  in  "Who's  Who  of  Ameri- 
can Women."  appears  in  tfie  Connecticut  His- 
torical Society  list  "Black  Women  Against  tfie 
Odds."  and  Is  mentioned  in  the  publcation 
Stamford:  an  Illustrated  History. 

Because  of  her  many  contrit>utk>ns  to  tfie 
welfare  of  mankind.  Dr.  Joyce  Yerwood  de- 
serves tfie  respect  and  admiratkin  of  young 
and  old  alike.  To  quote  Pal  Kusso,  chairman 
of  the  Permanent  Commission  of  the  Status  of 
Women,  "Dr.  Yerwood  is  a  pioneer  woman  in 
the  true  and  most  wonderful  sense  of  tfie 
word.  She  is  a  shining  example  of  what 
women  can  achieve." 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  MCKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  giving  proud  recognition 
to  one  of  my  constituents.  Dr.  Joyce  Yerwood. 
The  Union  Baptist  Church,  tfie  citizens  of 
Stamford,  CT,  and  I  are  honoring  this  very 
unique  physician  for  her  dedicated  service  as 
a  leading  woman  in  the  medical  field  and  for 
her  outstanding  contribution  to  the  black  com- 
munity. 

Dr.  Yervwiod  earned  her  medical  degree 
from  Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  TN, 
In  1933,  an  accomplishment  neariy  unheard  of 
for  a  black  woman  at  that  time.  After  complet- 
ing her  internships  in  Kansas  City  and  Phila- 
delphia. Dr.  Yervvood  settled  in  Stamford  «vith 
her  husband.  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Canwin,  to  raise 


H.R.  2228  AN  AG  TAX  PACKAGE 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing an  AG  tax  package  H.R.  2228  intend- 
ed to  bring  tax  equity  back  to  the  Code  for  the 
family  farmer,  rancher,  and  small  business- 
man. The  bill  has  1 1  provisions  ...  but  it  fias 
only  2  goals — fairness  and  simplifk^tion. 

Last  year  I  supported  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
because  I  believed,  and  still  do,  that  it  was  a 
big  improvement  over  its  loophole  ridden 
predecessor.  Although  tfie  Reform  Act  lielped 
to  get  Wall  Street  out  of  tfie  Farm  Belt,  it  also 
made  changes  that  imposed  txjrdens  on  farm- 
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ers  that  frankly  vwere  not  worth  the  revenue 
raised  for  tt>e  Treasury. 

At  a  time  when  fanners  needed  consistency 
in  ttie  tax  laws  we  removed  income  averaging 
which  worked  to  normalize  the  farmer's  vola- 
tile income  in  our  progressive  tax  system.  At  a 
time  when  we  needed  to  cut  red  tape  and  ad- 
ministrative tKjrdens  we  added  inefficient 
bookkeeping  for  the  family  farmer  which 
needs  to  be  relaxed.  At  a  time  when  we  could 
have  made  great  strides  in  equalizing  deduct- 
ibility for  health  insurance  premiums  for  the 
small  t)usif>essman  we  took  only  a  small  step 
toward  fairness. 

My  bill  addresses  each  of  these  concerns 
and  takes  furttier  strides  to  insure  that  the 
true  farmer  does  not  suffer  from  the  fallout  of 
trymg  to  get  "Wall  Street"  the  farms  of  Amer- 
ea. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow,  May 
1,  marks  tl>e  t)eginning  of  Older  Americans 
Month.  At  the  outset  of  this  Important  national 
celebration,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
renew  the  Natkjn's  longstanding  and  deep 
commitment  to  promoting,  enhancing,  and 
protecting  the  dignity  of  our  senior  citizens. 

Contrary  to  the  widely-held  misperceptlon 
that  eMerty  persons  are  economically  better 
off  ttian  the  rest  of  the  population,  Older 
Americans  Month  provides  us  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  t>eyond  stereotypes  and  general- 
izations and  examine  the  varying  characteris- 
tics arKl  needs  of  the  fastest  growing  segment 
of  our  population.  With  Xhe  aging  of  our  socie- 
ty, perhaps  Xhe  greatest  challenge  policymak- 
ers face  is  tfiat  the  overriding  characteristic  of 
eklerty  Americans  is,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
their  great  diversity. 

Our  Natkxi  has  made  great  strides  In  In- 
creasing the  probability  of  reaching  old  age, 
and  more  and  more  of  our  citizens  are  enjoy- 
ing an  improved  quality  of  life  In  their  later 
years.  In  virtually  every  community  we  can  find 
older  Americans  making  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  economy,  their  families,  and  to  so- 
ciety. 

However,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  distribution  of  IrKomes  Is  more  un- 
equal among  the  ekjerty  ttian  it  is  among  any 
other  age  group.  Hearings  before  my  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  have  clearly  revealed 
that  while  some  older  persons  have  substan- 
tial Incomes  and  resources,  there  Is  a  dlsturt>- 
ingly  high  InciderKe  of  otfier  older  Americans 
wtx)  do  not  receive  even  the  basic  levels  of 
food,  tvxjsing,  health  care,  and  other  supports 
necessary  to  maintain  their  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence. As  the  composition  of  our  elderly 
populatkin  itself  becomes  older,  the  challenge 
we  face  Is  to  develop  policies  which  can  ade- 
quately support  a  diverse  group  of  older  indi- 
vkJuals  with  varying  capabilities  and  resources 
who  wish  to  maintain  their  autonomy  and  con- 
tribute as  much  as  they  can  to  their  families 
and  communities  for  as  long  as  possible. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  tttat  during  this 
year's  Older  Americans  Month  celebration  the 
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H  HJSe  Is  scheduled  to  report  out  of  committee 
t)ill  to  reauthorize  for  another  4  years  the 
0)der  Americans  Act  [OAA],  the  primary  vehl- 
for  delivering  social  services  to  elderiy 
lericans.  Since  Its  Inception  In  1965,  the 
has  provided  millions  of  elderiy  Individ- 
uals with  essential  nutrition  assistance,  trans- 
tatlon  services,  adult  day  care,  legal  serv- 
es, employment  opportunities,  and  other 
si^portlve  assistance.  Yet.  some  of  the  most 
vtilnerable  and  needy  subgroups  of  our  older 
papulation  still  do  not  have  access  to  ade- 
quate assistance.  It  is  my  hope  that  during  the 
prfssent  reauthorization  the  OAA  Is  made  more 
responsive  to  those  elderiy  Americans  who 
because  of  race,  gender,  poverty,  frailties,  a 
la;k  of  available  family  supports,  or  physical 
ard  mental  impairments  are  unable  to  main- 
tan  a  more  basic  and  humane  quality  of  life. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  t)elleve  that  as  a  nation 
wi  i  have  a  moral  obligation  to  rrat  lose  sight  of 
01  r  commitment  to  ensure  that  all  Americans 
h)  ve  access  to  an  adequate  level  of  nutrition, 
h(  alth  care,  housing  and  supportive  service 
assistance  so  that  they  may  continue  to  live 
wf  h  dignity  and  respect.  I  urge  my  colleagues 


tot 


as  a  catalyst  for  working  throughout  the  year 
to  improve  the  lives  of  millions  of  senior  citi- 
zens  who,  after  a  lifetime  of  contributions  to 
thsir  country  arnj  communities,  are  struggling 
make  ends  meet  and  obtain  the  supports 
necessary  to  maintain  their  very  Independ- 
er  ce  and  well-being. 


I IBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  POLICE 


let  this  year's  Older  Americans  Month  serve 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
in reducing  legislation  that  would  change  the 
n(  me  and  adjust  the  pay  and  rank  structure  of 
th  3  police  force  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Police  provide  an 
In  valuable  service  to  Capitol  Hill.  As  the  Na- 
tl(  nal  Library,  the  Library  of  Congress  con- 
tans  thousands  of  priceless  collections  and 
documents,  which.  If  stolen,  cannot  be  re- 
piiced.  Since  1950,  the  Library  Police  have 
conducted  24  hour  physical  Inspections  of  the 
Li>rary  areas  which  presently  include  over  500 
miles  of  shelves  and  several  acres  of  land.  Li- 
bijary  Police  protect  more  than  5,000  employ- 
ees occupying  a  number  of  different  buildings, 
a$  well  as  thousands  of  students,  readers  and 
tojurists  who  visit  the  Library  on  a  dally  basis. 

JThe  polk:e  force  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
his  errarmous  responsibilities;  however,  they 
have  not  received  a  salary  adjustment  t)esldes 
tHe  mandated  COLA's  in  14  years.  While  the 
Capitol  and  Supreme  Court  privates  start  at 
$24,929,  the  Library  Police  private  starts  at  a 
salary  of  SI  8,358.  Under  the  present  salary 
sfucture,  the  maximum  a  Library  Police  officer 
can  earn  is  a  salary  of  $20,806  less  than  the 
starting  salary  of  the  Capitol  and  Supreme 
Csurt  Police.  Recently,  the  Capitol  Hill  Police 
F)rce — privates  through  lieutenants,  received 

flat  $3,000  salary  Increase  for  1986.  This 
firther  proves  the  disparity  in  wages,  regard- 
l€  5s  of  the  parity  in  duties.  The  benefits  of  the 
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Library  Police  Force  also  lag  significantly 
tiehlnd  those  of  the  other  two  forces. 

According  of  a  1981  Office  and  Personnel 
Management  Study  of  Federal  police,  the 
problems  and  responsibllltes  encountered  by 
the  Lltrary  Police  are  no  less  difficult  than 
those  c  if  the  ottier  two  forces.  Furthermore,  all 
three  forces  attend  the  same  eight  week  train- 
ing prcbram  which  requires  them  to  fulfill  fire- 
arm, traffic  control  and  powers  of  arrest  re- 
quirements. 

In  oner  to  provide  a  considerable  savings 
to  the  Itaxapayer,  I  have  removed  the  death 
benefits  p)ortlon  of  this  legislation.  The  Library 
of  Corigress  Police  approve  of  this  minor 
change  from  the  original  bill,  and  the  Librarian 
of  Conjress,  Dr.  Daniel  Boorstin,  has  verified 
the  Lib  ary's  support  for  this  legislation. 

I  ho|ie  that  my  colleagues  will  act  on  this 
leglslaton  In  an  expeditious  manner.  I  think  It 
we  provided  a  solution  to  this  Inequity. 


Is  time 


SOMERSET,  MASSACHUSETTS 

RECEIVES  AWARD  FOR  EF- 
FORTS TO  PROMOTE  HANDI- 
CAI'PED  ACCESSIBILITY 
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HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1987 
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I  "RANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ensuring  access 
handicapped  to  public  places  is  an  Im- 
Government  responsibility.  I  was  par- 
pleased,    therefore,    to    accept    an 
behalf  of  the  town  of  Somerset,  MA, 
work  In  expanding  access  of  Its  dls- 
(^tlzens  In  public  buildings. 

,  In  a  reception  In  the  Longworth 

,  the  National  Organization  on  Disabil- 

cltles  and  towns  across  the  coun- 

their  work  in  advancing  the  opportunl- 

dlsabled  Americans.  I  was  proud  to 

a  Certificate  of  Achievement  awarded 

504  Steering  Committee"  of  the  Town 

MA.  Armand  Gauthler  and  the 

rtiemt)ers  of  the  Somerset  Town  Com- 

overseelng  the  needs  of  the  town's 

are  to  be  commended  for  their 

their  commitment,  and  their  suc- 

efforts  on  t)ehalf  of  disabled  people. 

residents  of  Somerset,  MA,  and  the 

;ommunities  honored  yesterday  have 

to  be  proud  of  their  accomplishments 

disabled  Americans  have  a  right  to  be 

the  work  tf)ey  have  done  to  provide 

for  all. 
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A  S  3VIET  NUCLEAR  DISASTER 
BEC<  )MES  A  PROPAGANDA  PLOY 


I  ON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 


OF  MICHIGAN 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  30,  1987 

Mr.  [BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
many  In  the  Western  worid  are  applauding 
Gortiachev's  policy  of  glasnost  as  heralding 
new  S  >viet  respect  for  human  rights,  we  need 
only  lo  ok  at  the  Soviet  response  to  the  Cher- 
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nobyl  nuclear  disaster  which  sent  a  plume  of 
lethal  radioactivity  across  Europe  a  year  ago. 

The  Soviet  Union  waited  3  days  to  an- 
nounce that  the  worid's  worst  nuclear  acci- 
dent had  occurred.  That  shows  very  little  con- 
cern for  the  most  basic  of  human  rights— the 
right  to  live. 

The  Soviets  failed  to  give  notice  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  even 
long  after  many  Soviet  citizens  had  died  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  Polish,  Czechoslovaklan, 
and  Romanian  citizens  were  exposed  to  high 
levels  of  radiation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Soviet  Union  came  forth  with  Informa- 
tion only  after  It  became  apparent  that  news 
of  such  a  major  disaster  could  not  t>e  sup- 
pressed. Even  then  the  Soviets  only  descrit)ed 
In  general  the  Incident  and  measures  under- 
way to  deal  with  the  damage.  The  Soviets  still 
have  not  produced  the  data  promised  to  the 
worid  on  the  initial  medical  tests  of  evacuated 
residents  and  rescue  workers. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  Soviets  brought  about  a 
nuclear  disaster  that  threatened  the  health  of 
millions  of  Europeans,  and  now  uses  that 
Soviet  disaster  as  a  centerpiece  In  Its  propa- 
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ganda  campaign  for  the  elimination  of  West- 
ern nuclear  weapons  from  Europe. 

Those  who  think  glasnost  means  ojienness 
ought  to  ponder  Soviet  conduct  after  the 
Cherrrobyl  disaster.  It  does  not  mean  open- 
ness In  the  Westem  sense  of  truth.  To  Vne  So- 
viets, glasnost  means  propagandizing  ttie 
Western  worid's  free  press  to  manipulate 
public  opinion  In  the  West,  as  the  Soviets 
have  done  with  the  Ctiernobyl  disaster. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  John 
BsaAUX.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 


Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  21,  1987) 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  majori- 
ty leader. 


PRATER 
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The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ3..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

*  *  *  the  Lord  King  forever.  The  Lord 
vriU  give  strength  unto  His  people;  the 
Lord  toill  bless  His  people  with 
peace.— PsBims  29:10-11. 

Father  in  Heaven,  this  has  been  a 
difficult  week  as  the  Senate  has 
sought  agreement.  Aggravating  and 
time  consuming  as  is  the  democratic 
process  we  would  not  exchange  it  for 
any  other.  Grant,  dear  God.  that  this 
weekend  will  be  one  of  respite  and  re- 
newal. Thank  You  for  our  families— 
for  faithful  spouses  and  the  blessing 
of  children.  Despite  their  usual  "pres- 
sure-cooker" schedules,  help  the  Sena- 
tors to  make  time  for  their  loved  ones 
this  weekend,  remembering  the  fami- 
lies need  for  them  and  theirs  for  the 
family.  Bless  the  families  of  all  who 
work  on  the  Hill.  Where  there  is  alien- 
ation, help  them  seek  and  find  recon- 
ciliation. Where  there  is  financial 
need,  remind  them  that  You  who  care 
for  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air  care  also  for  Your  children. 
Where  there  is  illness,  bring  healing 
discouragement  or  despair,  hope.  May 
this  be  an  especially  restful  weekend 
for  our  families.  In  His  name  who 
promised  rest  and  renewal  for  the 
weary.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  STsmns). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow 
ing  letter 

VS.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  May  1.  1987. 
To  Oie  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
hereby     appoint     the     Honorable     Jom 
BRBAxnc,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisl 
ana,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BREAUX  thereupon  assimiec 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem' 
pore. 


PRIME  MINISTER  NAKASONE'S 
VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  and  I 
met  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 
Mr.  Yasuhira  Nakasone,  yesterday 
afternoon  for  over  an  hour,  and  a 
number  of  oiu-  colleagues  held  a 
second  lengthy  meeting  with  him  and 
his  high-level  delegation.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nakasone  was,  as  he  always  is, 
courteous,  articulate,  frank,  and  in  all 
ways  impressive.  He  is  a  distinguished 
world  statesman  and  a  credit  to  the 
great  people  of  Japan,  our  ally  and  our 
friend. 

We  talked  directly  and  honestly 
about  the  tension  and  problems  sur- 
rounding our  relationship.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  frank  to  admit  that 
taking  his  trip  to  our  coimtry  at  this 
time,  and  during  a  day  when  the  other 
body  was  passing  legislation  which  was 
not  gauged  for  public  popularity  in 
Japan,  was  a  gamble.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no  achievement  in  the  affairs  of 
men  Is  going  to  be  accomplished  with- 
out risk— and  with  danger  comes,  as 
always,  opportunity  for  those  who 
would  reach  for  it. 

The  Republican  leader  and  I  had, 
prior  to  Mr.  Nakasone's  visit,  written  a 
detailed  letter,  together  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Mr.  Bentsen.  and  a  key  trade  legisla- 
tor from*  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Mr.  Danforth,  outlining  our  concerns 
over  the  alarming  size  of  the  growing 
trade  imbalance  with  Japan  and  our 
belief  that  the  Japanese  market  must 
be  opened  much  wider  to  competitive 
American  products  and  services.  We 
reiterated  our  concerns  yesterday  with 
the  Prime  Minister.  We  had  read  our 
letter  carefully  as  he  had  read  our 
letter  carefully  and  attempted  to  ad- 
dress our  concerns  as  we  did  also  in  a 
detailed  way. 

We  indicated  that  the  thing  that 
really  matters  now  in  our  trading  rela- 
tionship with  Japan  is  results— the 
bottom  line.  The  deficit  with  Japan, 
over  $60  billion  in  1986,  must  be  re- 
duced steadily  over  the  next  few  years. 
It  must  come  down  partly  as  a  result 
of  the  opening  of  the  Japanese  market 
to  our  goods.  Mr.  Nakasone  under- 
stands the  need  for  this— he  has  lieen 
out  front  in  trying  to  transform  the 
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Jai  tanese  economy  from  its  export  ori- 
ent ation  to  an  import  orientation.! 
ba^ed  on  strong  consumer  demand.! 
ThLs  is  a  tough  Job.  It  will  take  stead-l 
fastness,  persistence,  and  years  of  I 
eff  art.  But  it  is  a  job  which  is  essential! 
foi  the  health  of  the  intemationall 
trading  system  and  for  the  growth  of  | 
the  world  economy. 

Mr.  Nakasone  listened  carefully,  at-l 
teiitively,  and  was,  as  I  have  said,  cour- 
tedus  and  frank.  We  pointed  out  thel 
missive  trade  deficit,  and  how  it  has! 
grown  from  some  $12  billion  in  1980  tol 
ov«r  $60  billion  in  1986.  We  said  veryl 
plainly  that  we  have  to  be  honest  and! 
admit  that  some  of  this  is  not  thel 
fault  of  Japan— we  have  lost  some  ofl 
our  competitive  edge  and  we  have  to| 
alsio  get  our  budget  deficit  under  con- 
trol. We  told  him  that  the  Senate  was| 
working  hard  on  the  deficit  question. 

We  also  indicated,  however,  that  if  I 
the  United  States  only  spent  1  percent  I 
of  [its  GNP  on  national  defense,  there! 
wofuld  not  be  any  Federal  budget  defi-l 
ciu  in  this  country.  Moreover,  we  I 
would  have  $200  billion  to  invest  pro-| 
ductively  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  country  is  I 
spending  7  percent  of  GNP,  not  only! 
to  I  protect  its  own  interests  in  the  Pa- 1 
ci^c,  but  also  those  of  our  friends,  the] 

tanese. 

^e  also  indicated  that  complaints  I 

tut  Japan's  closed  marketplace  were  | 
just  coming  from  America. 
^^Then  he  said  that  American  busi- 
nessmen ought  to  be  more  aggressive,  I 
we  had  no  quarrel  with  that.  Yes,  they  I 

>uld  be  more   aggressive.   But  we  I 

ited  out  that  the   Germans,   thel 

Koreans,  and  others  also  are  having! 

gr^at  difficulty  in  penetrating  the  Jap- 1 

!se  marketplace  and,  when  we  talk! 
to  I  the  Germans  and  the  Koreans,  they  I 
are  not  exactly  shoddy  salesmen,  and  I 
so[ it  just  is  not  the  American  business- 1 
m^'s  fault  alone.  We  can  always  I 
shape  up  and  do  better  and  we  need  tol 
do  better,  but  we  need  not  nm  fori 
cojver  when  the  Japanese  point  to  that  | 
as{  the  reason  Americans  are  not  pene- 
trating the  Japanese  marketplace. 
There  are  many  other  problems,  as  1 1 
slmll  be  discussing  in  the  future. 

1  think  we  should  take  a  look  at  the  I 
Gephardt  language.  I  think  certainly 
w^  should  take  a  careful  look  at  thel 
luhd  of  language  that  will  help  to  open  I 
up  those  foreign  markets  which  stub- 1 
bqmly  resist,  through  one  way  or  an- 
otlier.  the  penetration  by  American! 
gcods. 


#  This  "ballet"  •ymbol  identifies  si  uements  or  insertions  wliicli  are  not  spoken  by  a  A  [eml>er  of  the  Senate  on  die  floor. 


I  indicated  to  Mr.  Nakasone  that  the 
action  taken  by  the  other  body  in 
passing  the  Gephardt  amendment  is  a 
very  strong  signal  of  sentiment  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  country.  I  indicat- 
ed that  I  personally  was  sympathetic 
to  the  goals  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. 

I  will  certainly  be  willing  to  support 
some  variation  on  the  Gephardt  con- 
cept in  the  Senate.  In  a  nutshell,  I  am 
for  the  expansion  of  the  world  econo- 
my through  open  competition  and 
open  markets. 

Retaliation  for  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices is  already  a  GATT  principle  and 
a  Gephardt-like  approach  reinforces 
that  principle.  I  am  not  saying  here 
today  that  I  will  support  the  Gep- 
hardt language,  every  jot  and  tittle, 
every  word,  every  phrase,  every  clause. 
I  certainly  am  not  saying  that.  But 
supporting  a  piece  of  paper  means 
nothing. 

And  so  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
put  into  place  a  mechanism  of  its  own 
which  gets  at  the  problem  of  unfair- 
ness and  closed  markets  to  American 
products  and  services. 

Now  I  have  confidence  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  members  of  that 
committee  are  not  only  working  hard 
to  produce  good,  effective  legislation— 
I  have  confidence  that  strong  legisla- 
tion will  come  out  of  that  committee, 
but  I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  trim 
our  sales  in  connection  with  trade  leg- 
islation just  in  order  to  get  a  piece  of 
paper  on  the  President's  desk  that  he 
will  sign.  I  think  it  has  to  be  fair,  it 
has  to  be  effective,  and  it  has  to  be 
comprehensive. 

But  the  President  faces  the  same 
problems  that  we  all  face  and  that  is  a 
growing,  already  massive  trade  deficit 
between  these  two  coimtries,  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  and  a  massive 
trade  deficit  overall.  And  if  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  veto  effective  legislation 
that  is  hammered  out  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  by  all  sides,  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  in  this  Congress,  then 
that  is  his  call  to  make.  But  I  am  abso- 
lutely unwilling  to  trim  the  sales  just 
in  order  to  avoid  his  veto.  He  too,  is 
going  to  have  to  think  thoughtfully 
and  carefully  also  about  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  guided,  neces- 
sarily, by  the  inside-the-beltway  con- 
ventional wisdom  in  connection  with 
this  legislation.  This  Senator  is  not 
going  to  be  so  guided.  That  is  the  kind 
of  wisdom  that  has  carried  us  down 
the  road  to  disaster  already.  We  have 
gone  on  and  on  and  on  and  we  have  let 
protectionist  societies,  export-oriented 
societies,  continue  to  take  American 
markets  elsewhere  in  the  world  and  in 
this  coimtry  of  ours  and  we  have 
watched  countries  like  Japan  as  they 
have  utilized  all  sorts  of  ways,  all 
kinds   of   mechanisms,    some    subtle. 


some  not  so  subtle,  to  keep  American 
goods  out  of  their  own  markets. 

I  will  )ye  talking  more  about  that  as 
time  goes  on.  That  is  the  Itind  of  road 
we  have  been  traveling.  And  to  hear 
those  who.  inside  of  the  beltway,  con- 
sistently condemn  any  new  approach, 
especially  if  it  comes  from  Democrats, 
as  a  protectionist  approach— that  is 
the  familiar  charge  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  used  against  us  for  all 
these  years  on  anything  that  we 
Democrats  suggested.  The  Democrats 
have  sought  repeatedly  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  administration  the 
dangerous  road  we  were  traveling,  the 
fact  that  we  were  getting  nowhere,  the 
fact  that  things  were  getting  worse, 
and.  yet.  all  we  saw  was  inaction  in- 
stead of  action.  And  always  the  word 
"protectionist"  was  used  to  clobber  the 
Congress  if  it  attempted  to  raise  its 
head  and  make  legislative  proposals  on 
trade. 

Now  the  worm  has  turned  and  we 
intend  to  put  a  trade  bill  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk.  And  I  am  not  going  to  nm 
for  cover  every  time  someone  points  a 
finger  and  says.  "Ah.  that's  protection- 
ist." I  would  say  to  those.  "What 
would  you  have  us  do?  What  is  your 
suggestion?  We  have  tried  it  your  way 
and  we  see  where  we  are?  A  $170  bil- 
lion trade  deficit." 

That  is  where  we  are  now.  and  we 
are  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
maelstrom  of  triple  digit  deficits.  We 
hear  month  sifter  month.  I  have  heard 
it  many  times,  that  we  have  turned 
the  comer— the  administration  says 
"we  have  turned  the  comer"— only  the 
next  month  to  see  that  things  have 
gone  worse  for  the  next  quarter. 

"What  would  you  do?"  That  is  what 
I  want  to  know  from  the  critics.  Keep 
on  the  same  direction  and  keep  on 
seeing  our  factories  close  down? 

Yes,  we  point  to  the  increase  in  serv- 
ice jobs.  We  were  told  some  years  ago 
by  Don  Regan  that  McDonald's  and 
K-Mart  are  the  wave  of  the  future. 
Well,  we  all  applaud  the  growth  of  the 
service  industries.  We  want  to  see 
them  grow  more  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
them  add  jobs.  But  those  jobs  are  not 
high-paying  jobs  and  we  are  seeing  our 
industries  eroded  and  the  doors  of  our 
manufacturers  close. 

Mr.  President,  the  dialogue  that  we 
engaged  in  with  Mr.  Nakasone  was 
useful  and  necessary.  We  need  to  com- 
municate effectively  with  Japan.  We 
need  to  understand  each  other.  Sena- 
tors ought  to  travel  to  Japan  and  at- 
tempt to  understand  the  Japanese 
system.  I  would  hope  to  return  to 
Japan  myself  in  the  near  future.  We 
cannot  afford  to  allow  misperceptions 
to  unnecessarily  drive  tensions 
upward— that  is  unproductive,  danger- 
ous and  foolish.  But  we  must  be  firm 
in  our  resolve  to  tum  this  problem 
around  in  a  sustained— and  I  underline 
"sustained"— and  fair,  and  predictable 
way  over  the  next  few  years. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RESERVATION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  Republican  leader  be  reserved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  the  following  occurred.) 


THE  TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  majority 
leader  discussing  our  business  with 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone.  He  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  It  was  a  very  serious 
discussion.  I  think  the  Prime  Minister 
must  know  the  depth  of  feeling,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  those  of  us  in  the 
Senate,  but  of  our  constituents  across 
the  coimtry  who  really  believe  that  we 
are  treated  unfairly  in  Japanese  mar- 
kets. They  believe  that  we  do  not  have 
access  to  markets,  that  they  are  not 
open.  And  then,  this  morning's  an- 
nouncement that  there  is  a  worldwide 
trade  surplus  of  $101  billion  in  Japan's 
favor,  will  certainly  make  the  Prime 
Minister's  mission  here  that  much 
more  difficult. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
pointed  out  earlier,  we  are  friends 
with  Japan,  we  are  allies,  they  are  im- 
portant to  us,  and  we  are  important  to 
them.  Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  leading 
industrial  nations,  and  probably  the 
most  aggressive  trading  nation  in  the 
world. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  will  have 
more  than  another  Nakasone  plan,  or 
another  promise  by  the  Japanese.  I 
hope  before  the  Prime  Minister  leaves 
Washington— and  when  he  returns  to 
Japan— we  will  have  constructive  ef- 
forts to  open  up  Japanese  markets, 
and  to  motivate  the  Japanese  to  buy 
more  American  goods.  As  I  travel 
around  the  country,  I  think  it's  clear 
the  American  people  do  not  want  pro- 
tectionist barriers  to  trade,  because 
they  understand  it  means  better  bar- 
gains for  consumers  in  America.  So,  if 
you  have  lost  your  job  or  lost  your 
farm  because  of  unfair  trade  practices, 
then  that  is  not  something  you  can 
blow  away  by  telling  them  about  free 
trade  or  fair  trade. 

So.  yes.  we  believe  in  open  maritets. 
We  believe  in  access.  We  believe  when 
somebody  in  some  other  country,  some 
producer,  makes  a  product  that  is  com- 
petitive, he  should  have  access  to  our 
markets.  And  if  that  same  country 
permits  us  access  to  their  markets, 
where  people  or  companies  in  our 
coimtry  make  a  competitive  product  or 
grow  competitive  grains,  or  whatever. 

So,  I  think  that  will  mean  we  are 
going  to  have  a  trade  bill.  And  as  the 
majority  leader  indicated,  hopefully  it 
will  be  one  the  President  will  sign.  I 
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frankly  do  not  see  much  to  be  gained 
by  making  it  a  political  issue  in  1988. 1 
would  rather  have  a  trade  bill  in  1987. 
But  yesterday  the  House  passed  such  a 
trade  bill. 

The  Speaker  was  correct  when  he 
called  it  •  •  •  constructive,  creative, 
and  comprehensive"  because  the 
House  bill  will  "construct"  new  bar- 
riers to  international  trade.  It  will 
"create"  giant  new  problems  for  Amer- 
ica. It  will  create  "comprehensive" 
new  dangers. 

In  short,  the  Speaker  said  it  is  a 
"monumental"  piece  of  legislation. 
Again,  he  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  be- 
cause it  is  a  monumental  disaster. 

Chairman  Rostkhkowski  had  tried 
to  fashion  a  responsible  piece  of  legis- 
lation. The  Gephardt  amendment  has 
torpedoed  any  hope  that.  Obviously, 
the  Gephardt  amendment  is  never 
going  to  become  law.  By  a  vary  narrow 
margin  it  passed  in  the  House.  It  will 
not  pass  in  the  Senate. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  ought  to  get  on 
to  talking  about  trade  legislation  and 
not  political  amendments  offered  by 
anybody  in  either  party  on  either  side 
of  the  Capitol. 

No  wonder,  today  is  May  Day:  An 
SOS  has  been  sent  out  to  the  Senate 
to  rescue  America's  trade  position 
from  the  misg\iided  action  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  work 
together.  As  I  speak,  I  know  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  working 
on  trade  legislation,  and  hopefully 
that  will  be  bipartisan  legislation  that 
we  can  pass  rather  quickly  in  the 
Senate. 


STARVATION  KNOWS  NO 
POLITICS  IN  MOZAMBIQUE 

HALF  A  LOAT,  WHILE  PEOPLE  STARVE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
famine  disaster  is  unfolding  in  the 
southern  African  country  of  Mozam- 
bique—a country  already  torn  by  war, 
and  struggling  under  the  disastrous 
polices  of  a  repressive  Marxist  regime. 

The  United  States  has  already  start- 
ed sending  help,  and  the  administra- 
tion deserves  credit  for  its  quick  re- 
sponse. But  we  are  only  dealing  with 
half  the  problem: 

Because  we  have  limited  our  aid  to 
the  Marxist  regime  in  control  of  the 
capital.  BCaputo,  and  have  refused  to 
even  talk  to  the  resistance  forces  of 
"RENAMO",  about  helping  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  hungry  in  the 
large,  war-torn  parts  of  the  country- 
side, where  RENAMO  has  much  great- 
er access. 

AID,  which  is  in  charge  of  our  assist- 
ance program,  has  offered  the  lame 
excuse  that  they  cannot  locate  anyone 
from  RESfAMO  to  talk  to.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  RENAMO  office  here  in 
Washington,  that  is  practically  beat- 
ing down  the  door  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  ask  for  aid. 


What  gives  here?  Millions  are  starv- 

!  ing  on  both  sides  of  the  political  lines 

tin    Mozambique.    The    men,    women, 

children,    little    babies— they    are    in 

equal  desperation,  regardless  of  the 

politics  of  the  area  they  live  in. 

POT  ASIDE  POLITICS  AMD  PICK  UP  THE  PHONE 

Let  us  put  aside  politics- In  the  in- 

i  terest  of  simple  humanity.  Let  us  save 

lives   first;   and   then   we   can   worry 

about  where  people  put  their  political 

allegiance. 

I  call  on  both  sides  in  the  conflict  to 
call  and  observe  a  legitimate,  real 
ceasefire;  I  call  on  both  sides  to  coop- 
erate with  us,  with  the  Involved  inter- 
national agencies,  and  with  each 
other— to  get  food  to  starving  people. 

And  I  call  on  the  State  Department 
and  AID  to  get  off  their  duffs,  pick  up 
the  telephone,  caU  the  local  RENAMO 
office  here  in  Washington— and  start 
the  food  flowing  to  people  who  do  not 
have  much  time  left. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  a  letter  I 
have  written  today  to  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz,  and  AID  Administrator 
McPherson,  urging  these  steps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

n.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  May  1,  1987. 
Hon.  George  P.  Schultz, 
Secretxiry  of  State, 
Hon.  M.  Peter  McPherson, 
Administrator,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  George  and  Peter:  lAke  all  Ameri- 
cans, I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
famine  which  is  unfolding  in  the  southern 
African  country  of  Mozambique.  I  applaud 
you  for  the  efforts  that  you  have  already 
undertaken  to  provide  American  assistance 
to  help  meet  this  crisis. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  disturbed  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  conscious  decision  not  to 
seeli  the  assistance  of  the  RENAMO  resist- 
ance—which controls  substantial  portions  of 
the  countryside— to  facilitate  delivery  of 
relief. 

As  you  know,  there  is  a  RENAMO  office 
here  in  Washington.  I  am  confident  that  it 
is  willing  and  anxious  to  work  with  you,  on 
a  totally  non-political  basis,  to  facilitate  the 
provision  of  assistance  to  people  in  the  war- 
torn  zones  of  the  country. 

I  would  therefore  propose  that  our  Gov- 
ernment undertake  a  three  part  program: 

(1)  urging  a  temporary  ceasefire  by  both 
sides,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  permitting  de- 
livery of  food  to  people  in  war-torn  areas; 

(2)  urgently  establishing  contact  with 
RENAMO.  to  explore  the  possibility  of  fa- 
cilitating the  provision  of  food  assistance, 
through  its  organization  or  through  some 
other  vehicle,  to  all  needy  people  in  Mozam- 
bique: and  (3)  offering  the  good  offices  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  commuunica- 
tlons  between  the  Maputo  regime  and 
RENAMO,  for  the  sole  and  nonpolitical  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  delivery  of  relief  sup- 
plies. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole. 


May  1,  1987\ 
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1,  1894:  COXEY'S  army  at  the  CAPITOL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  1, 
189^,  93  years  ago  today,  police  arrest- 1 
ed  a  man  for  walking  on  Capitol  grass. 
Thl^  may  seem  an  unlikely  event  to  I 
conjmemorate,  but  the  man  was  Jacob 
Coxey,  and  his  arrest  culminated  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  protest  move- 1 
ments  of  the  19th  century. 

Tne  United  States  was  suffering  a  I 
ternble  depression  in  1894,  and  more  | 
than  2  million  luiemployed  men  wan- 
dered  the   countryside   In   search   of  | 
work.  The  Federal  Government  dis- 
claimed any  responsibility  for  the  un- 
employed, but  the  crisis  was  too  severe  I 
fori  local    govenunents    and    private 
charities  to  handle.  In  Ohio,  affluent 
businessman    Jacob    Coxey    proposed 
that  the  Federal  Government  end  the 
depression    by    putting    unemployed  | 
meil   to  work   building   public  roads. 
Syrtpathetlc  Congressmen  introduced  I 
a  "kood  roads  bill,"  but  Congress  re- 1 
fused  to  act. 

^e'll  send  a  message  to  Washing- 1 
tonlwith  boots  on,"  said  Coxey,  and  he 
called  for  a  march  of  the  unemployed  | 
on  Washington.   On   Easter  Sunday, 
only  100  men  started  the  march,  ac- 
companied by  half  as  many  reporters, 
who  generally  ridiculed  their  efforts. 
But)  as  the  march  progressed  it  attract- 
reater  numljers,  and  the  desperate 
It  and  determination  of  "Coxey's  | 
\y"  came  to  impress  many  observ- 

fficials  in  Washington  viewed  the 
reaching  marchers  as  an  Invading 
Masses  of  police  and  Federal 
troops  were  called  out  to  protect  the 
Capitol,  and  they  refused  to  allow 
marchers  on  the  grounds.  Coxey 
slipped  through  the  police  lines.  He 
raced  for  the  steps  where  he  tried  to 
speak,  but  was  arrested  and  driven  off 
to  jEdl.  Jacob  Coxey  was  convicted  for 
Tying  banners  on  the  Capitol 
Ground,  and  for  walking  on  the  grass. 
He  Was  sentenced  to  20  days,  and  fined 
$5.  rrhat  was  the  price  in  1894  for  at- 
tentptlng  to  carryout  one's  constitu- 
tional right  to  petition  Congress. 

l4r.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

"rtie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tioik  of  morning  business  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
Senators  permitted  to  speak 
thek-ein  for  5  minutes  each. 

Ipe  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

l^r.  PROXMIRE.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Prdsident. 


STAR  WARS  ADDS  NOTHING  TO 
DETERRENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
why  has  there  been  peace  between  the 
hostile,  heavily  armed  nuclear  super- 
powers for  more  than  40  years?  Why 
has  there  not  been  a  major  military 
crisis  between  the  two  armed-to-the- 
teeth  nuclear  powers  since  the  1963 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  24  years  ago? 
What  has  happened  to  the  regular  oc- 
currence of  a  major  European  war 
every  generation  that  has  punctuated 
major  foreign  power  relations  for  cen- 
turies? The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  live  in  a  nuclear  age.  What  message 
does  that  give  us?  The  message  Is  the 
terrible  Image  of  a  flattened  and  dev- 
astated Hiroshima.  The  heartbreaking 
memory  of  a  Nagasaki  that  almost  dis- 
appeared from  the  face  of  the  Earth  a 
few  weeks  later  only  enforces  that. 
Every  literate  person  knows  that  the 
small  primitive  atom  bomb  that  de- 
stroyed Hiroshima  and  the  single  little 
bomb  that  wiped  out  Nagasaki  were 
only  feeble  forerunners  of  the  1987 
nuclear  monsters  that  now  sit  ready- 
to-go  in  the  arsenals  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Informed 
people  throughout  the  world  know 
that  each  superpower  has  not  1,  not 
10,  not  100,  but  literally  10,000  massive 
strategic  warheads  deployed  at  sea.  In 
the  air,  and  on  the  land.  Each  super- 
power knows  the  adversary  can  deliver 
all  of  that  arsenal  on  his  cities.  He 
knows  that  even  a  small  fraction  of 
that  destructive  power  could  devastate 
his  country.  He  knows  the  adversary 
continues  to  expand  Its  arsenal  every 
day  of  every  month  of  every  year.  And 
that  isn't  all.  Each  superpower  has 
many  thousand  more  tactical  nuclear 
warheads. 

So  why  is  there  superpower  peace? 
Because  there  is  overwhelming,  crush- 
ing, mind  boggling  deterrence.  No 
cause  however  noble  or  inspiring  has 
revived  the  regular  rhythm  of  a  major 
superpower  war.  Why?  Because  the  il- 
lusion that  a  nuclear  war  to  advance 
democracy,  or  defend  freedom,  or  es- 
tablish a  new  order  or  for  whatever 
purpose  could  achieve  its  end  has  been 
drowned  in  the  near  universal  under- 
standing that  a  nuclear  war  would 
bring  no  benefits  only  appalling  de- 
struction and  widespread  death  to 
both  sides.  For  40  years  an  interna- 
tional understanding  of  the  terrible 
consequences  of  nuclear  war  has 
brought  peace.  It  is  the  widely  known 
consequences  of  nuclear  war  that  has 
made  deterrence  a  reality. 

What  would  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  [SDI]  or  star  wars  do  to  de- 
terrence? Our  most  respected  inde- 
pendent experts  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  by  a  huge  20-to-l  con- 
sensus tell  us  SDI  will  very  likely  not 
work.  Our  President,  our  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  top  experts  they 
have  hired  to  research  it  believe  it  has 
a  strong  chance  of  working.  The  Con- 


gress has  appropriated  several  billion 
dollars  a  year  to  research  SDI.  What 
happens  to  the  deterrence  that  has 
kept  the  peace  for  40  years  if  the  Con- 
gress proceeds  with  SDI?  Keep  In 
mind  that  the  heart  of  deterrence  Is 
the  universal  certainty  that  nuclear 
war  will  bring  catastrophe  to  everyone 
involved.  What  does  SDI  do  to  that 
certainty?  SDI  at  Its  t)est  can  never 
provide  a  guarantee  that  an  enemy's 
nuclear  attack  will  not  penetrate  and 
destroy  American  cities  and  kill  tens 
of  millions  of  Americans  in  a  single 
attack.  It  can  never  guarantee  that 
the  United  States  would  survive  a  nu- 
clear war.  Indeed  as  I  have  said  the 
great  bulk  of  expert  independent 
American  scientific  opinion  believes 
that  the  prospect  that  it  could  succeed 
at  any  time  in  the  next  25  years  is 
poor  or  very  poor.  Certainly  under 
these  circumstances  an  American 
effort  to  begin  SDI  deployment  would 
provoke  a  vigorous  Soviet  effort  to  de- 
velop and  deploy  the  technology  that 
would  have  an  odds-on  chance  to  over- 
whelm it. 

So  with  SDI,  what  happens  to  the 
certainty  of  nuclear  destruction  that 
has  kept  the  superpower  peace  for  the 
past  40  years?  Whether  it  was  a  suc- 
cess or  a  failure  SDI  would  surely  de- 
stroy the  assurance  in  the  minds  of 
many  that  nuclear  war  would  spell  dis- 
aster. Consider  the  grim  scenario.  On 
the  one  hand,  an  American  President 
sits  in  the  White  House  with  his  tril- 
lion dollar  beauty— SDI  fully  de- 
ployed—confident that  his  coimtry 
could  survive  a  nuclear  attack.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  its  new  technology  expressly  de- 
signed to  penetrate  SDI.  A  Soviet 
leader  might  be  sure  his  command 
could  shoot  through,  under  and 
around  the  American  star  wars,  the 
way  Hitler's  panzer  divisions  penetrat- 
ed the  Maglnot  Line.  With  SDI  de- 
ployed, the  certainty  that  a  nuclear 
war  could  only  bring  losers  would  fade 
away.  As  It  faded,  the  deterrence  that 
has  kept  the  peace  for  40  years  and,  if 
given  the  chance,  might  keep  it  for 
many  more  would  also  die.  The  grim 
fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  SDI  will 
not  increase  national  security  and  the 
prospects  for  peace.  By  diminishing 
deterrence,  it  will  increase  the  terrible 
prospect  of  nuclear  war. 


THE  STRING  IS  RUNNING  OUT 
,  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Congress  is  caught  between  a  rock  and 
the  hard  place.  The  rock  Is  the  huge 
deficit  and  the  legal  requirement  to 
reduce  it  to  $108  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  The  hard  place  is  an  economy 
groaning  under  the  huge  debt  we  have 
Incurred  over  the  past  decawie. 

About  18  months  ago,  we  approved 
an  emergency  deficit  control  measure. 
It  set  forth  a  schedule  which  would 
reduce  the  deficit  to  that  wonderful 


figure— zero— in  1991.  The  first  year. 
1986,  the  deficit  was  to  have  been  $172 
billion.  Instead,  it  came  in  at  a  record 
high  $221  bUlion. 

This  year— 1987— the  deficit  was  to 
l)e  reduced  to  $144  billion.  We  passed  a 
budget  last  year  which  projected  a  def- 
icit of  $154  billion.  Even  before  the  ink 
dried  on  that  document,  the  estimated 
deficit  had  jumped  to  $170  billion.  The 
Nation's  media  swallowed  that  figure 
hook,  line,  and  sinker.  They  looked  at 
the  projected  drop  of  the  deficit  of  $50 
billion  and  proclaimed  hosaima.  that 
the  deficit  was  under  control. 

Now,  that  cheer  soimds  hollow. 
Indeed.  Most  independent  experts  are 
saying  that  the  deficit  for  this  year 
will  be  $200  billion,  give  or  take  $10 
billion.  Some  progress!  The  deficit  for 
1987  is  going  to  be  about  the  same  as 
It  was  in  1983,  when  this  Nation  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  deepest  recession 
since  the  Great  Depression.  After  5 
years  of  economic  recovery  and  expan- 
sion, we  have  the  same  size  deficit  we 
had  during  a  sharp  recession.  If  that  is 
progress,  spare  me  any  more  of  it. 

This  year,  we  stand  a  good  chance  of 
going  through  the  same  charade 
again.  We  are  now  considering  a 
budget  resolution  which  ostensibly 
would  reduce  the  deficit  to  about  $135 
billion.  But  by  the  time  the  economic 
projections  are  deflated  to  more  rea- 
sonable figures,  by  the  same  spending 
estimates  grow  and  revenues  fall,  as 
always  seem  to  be  the  case,  we  will  be 
looking  at  another  deficit  in  the  $200 
billion  range.  We  are  still  looking  at 
$200  billion  deficits  "as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,"  despite  Gramm-Rudman  and 
an  aging  economic  expansion. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Federal 
Government  incurs  a  deficit,  it  must 
borrow  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  And 
like  any  other  borrower,  it  must  pay 
interest.  The  amount  of  interest  is  de- 
termined by  two  factors:  The  amount 
of  debt  which  must  be  fiiutnced  and 
the  interest  rate  which  must  be  paid. 
If  the  deficit  Is  $200  biUion  and  the  in- 
terest rate 'is  8  percent,  then  the  tax- 
payers must  pay  $16  billion  in  interest 
costs. 

That  money  must  be  paid.  It  is  the 
one  true  "uncontrollable"  in  the 
budget.  And  because  it  must  be  paid,  it 
is  not  available  for  any  other  pur- 
pose—education, health,  environmen- 
tal protection,  or  any  other  worth- 
while activity  of  Government. 

Those  growing  unavoidable  interest 
costs  explain  why  this  Senator  is  con- 
vinced that  the  first  use  of  any  addi- 
tional revenue  must  be  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  not  to  increase  spending. 
Unless  those  interest  costs  are  con- 
trolled, and  quickly,  they  will  soon 
consume  all  the  revenue  from  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax.  And  that  is  the  reve- 
nue that  supports  social  spending  by 
the  Government.  This  is  a  terrible 
equation:  no  revenue,  no  spending.  Yet 
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it  is  an  equation  which  will  soon  be 
driving  social  policy  In  this  country. 
unless  we  get  control  of  the  deficit. 

Surely,  you  might  say,  an  argument 
can  be  made,  that  the  situation  is  not 
this  bad.  Will  not  economic  growth 
generate  enough  new  revenue  to  sup- 
port this  Nation's  social  needs.  After 
all.  are  we  not  one  of  the  richest  na- 
tions on  this  Earth? 

ib.  President,  this  statement  used 
to  be  true.  But  now  it  is  questionable. 
We  are  a  rich  nation,  no  doubt  about 
it.  Yet  more  and  more  of  our  wealth  is 
based  on  debt,  not  on  the  productive 
ability  of  our  economy.  We  are  bor- 
rowing to  Iceep  up  i4>pearances.  and 
our  wealth  is  being  dissipated. 

Warning  signs  abound  that  our  econ- 
omy is  overburdened.  What  are  these 
signs?  First,  look  at  GNP  growth. 
which  was  an  anemic  2.5  percent  last 
year.  Given  that  the  budget  deficit 
was  hitting  a  record  high  and  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  was  printing 
money  at  an  irresponsible  pace,  this 
growth  rate  is  a  disaster.  Second,  loolc 
at  the  trade  deficit.  We  try  to  jump 
start  our  economy  to  get  it  moving 
faster  and  much  of  the  effort  is  divert- 
ed to  get  it  moving  faster  and  much  of 
the  effort  is  diverted  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers. Third,  loolt  at  interest  rates. 
They  are  now  heading  up  after  a  long 
period  of  decline,  in  part  because  of 
the  need  to  attract  foreign  money  to 
finance  our  deficit.  Inflation,  once 
again,  is  becoming  a  concern.  Add 
these  signs  to  the  fact  that  this  expan- 
sion is  now  old.  smd  we  have  ample 
cause  for  concern  that  we  may  soon  be 
facing  a  sharp  recession.  Such  a  reces- 
sion could  easily  turn  into  a  depression 
because  of  the  huge  levels  of  debt  car- 
ried by  consiuners,  corix>rations.  and 
the  Federal  Govenmient. 

BCr.  President,  this  budget  may  well 
be  the  last  chance  we  have  to  correct 
some  of  these  fimdamental  imbalances 
and  avoid  a  dangeroiis  recession.  Next 
year  is  a  Presidential  election  year. 
Almost  by  definition,  we  will  be  unable 
to  take  politically  unpopular  actions. 
And  a  new  administration  will  assume 
office  in  1989.  That  means  time  will 
pass  before  it  is  able  to  get  organized. 
and  present  Congress  a  plan.  What 
this  means  is  that,  absent  action  this 
year,  it  wiU  be  the  simuner  of  1989 
before  we  will  be  able  to  do  anything 
decisive  and  6  months  to  a  year  after 
that  before  our  actions  really  take 
effect.  That  will  likely  be  too  late. 

I  have  painted  a  bleak  picture  here, 
but  it  is  one  I  believe  to  be  realistic.  It 
explains  why  the  $108  billion  deficit 
target  is  still  a  worthy  goal  and  why  I 
will  oppose  efforts  to  do  less. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leaders,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  yields  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tunanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tthe  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


and 
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1  experience.  But  certainly  nothing 
in  A[r.  Robinson's  r6sum6  would  dis- 
qual  if y  him  from  favorable  consider- 
ation to  be  a  U.S.  Claims  Court  judge. 
The  problem  is  that  this  is  not  ex- 
the  r6sum6  that  Mr.  Robinson 
ented  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
i|ifically.  his  responses  to  the  com- 
I's  questionnaire  materially  over- 
his  involvement  in  the  litigation 
of  sbme  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Gulf 


NOMINA-nON  OP  WILKES  C. 
ROBINSON 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  Wilkes  C.  Robinson  to 
be  judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  was 
ordered  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  April  29.  and  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  On  April  7.  1987. 
this  nominee  appeared  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  for  a  hearing  on  his 
(nomination.  Because  I  presided  at  part 
lof  that  hearing,  and  questioned  Mr. 
^Robinson  extensively.  I  am  familiar 
iwith  the  record  on  which  this  nomina- 
tion is  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 
While  I  do  not  oppose  the  nomination, 
I  do  have  some  concerns  about  it 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues. 

j  Mr.  Robinson  described  himself  at 
Ithe  hearing  on  April  7  as  "a  journey- 
man lawyer."  That  phrase  aptly  de- 
scribes the  variety  of  his  legal  experi- 
ence. He  was  first  admitted  to  practice 
in  his  native  Alabama  in  1951.  After  a 
few  years  as  an  associate  in  a  general 
law  practice,  he  served  briefly  as  a 
judge  of  both  a  municipal  and  a  do- 
!mestic  relations  court.  His  judicial 
'career  ended  and  a  second  one  began 
when  he  bacame  an  attorney  for  the 
Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  in 
1956.  For  the  next  10  years,  he  ap- 
peared frequently  before  State  and 
Federal  regulatory  agencies,  and  some- 
times in  the  courts,  on  behalf  of  rail- 
road corporations.  In  1966,  he  became 
chief  commerce  counsel  for  the  Mon- 
santo Co..  in  St.  Louis,  and  4  years 
later  became  the  general  counsel  and 
vice  president  of  Marion  Laboratories 
in  Kansas  City.  He  remained  there 
until  1980.  when  he  began  yet  another 
phase  of  his  career  as  president  of  the 
Gulf  &  Great  Plains  Legal  Foundation 
in  Kansas  City.  Since  leaving  the  foun- 
dation in  1985,  Mr.  Robinson  has  con- 
ducted a  corporate  legal  practice  on  a 
limited  basis,  and  is  currently  a  part- 
ner in  a  business  brokerage  firm  which 
he  foimded. 

This  r6sum6  would  seem  to  speak  for 
itself.  It  describes  a  varied  and  success- 
ful legal  career  that  includes  some 
hands-on  litigation  practice,  nearly  all 
prior  to  1966.  Perhaps  it  is  not  the 
ideal  r6sum6  for  a  trial  court  position 
such  as  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Robin- 
son has  been  nominated.  The  best  can- 
,  didate  would  be  a  lawyer  who  likes  to 
try  cases,  who  has  recent  and  exten- 
sive experience  in  trying  cases,  and 
whose  r6sum6  reflects  that  inclination 


&,  Cireat  Plains  Legal  Foundation  par- 
ticipated while  he  was  the  founda- 
tion's president. 

The  questionnaire  which  the  com- 
mittee asked  Mr.  Robinson— as  it  asks 
every  other  judicial  nominee— to  com- 
plete includes  a  request  to  "describe 
the  110  most  significant  litigated  mat- 
ters] which  you  personally  handled." 
and  to  "describe  in  detail  the  nature  of 
your  participation"  in  each  case.  Mr. 
Robinson's  response,  while  noting  that 
"moEt  of  my  trial  work  occurred 
duritig  the  period  from  1954  to  1966," 
goes  on  to  list  15  cases,  6  of  which  date 
froi^  the  period  of  1980-85  when  the 
nominee  was  president  of  the  Gulf  & 
Great  Plains  Legal  Foundation.  The 
Judiciary  Committee's  investigation 
revaaled  significant  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  nominee's  description  of  his 
parmcipation  in  some  of  these  cases, 
and]  the  recollections  of  opposing 
counsel  and,  in  some  instances,  of  his 
cocbunsel.  "These  discrepancies  were 
not  fully  resolved  by  the  testimony  of 
the  nominee  on  April  7. 

The  overall  impression  we  gained 
froth  talking  to  the  other  participating 
counsel  in  these  foundation  cases,  and 
from  examining  the  official  reports  of 
the  I  cases  in  the  Federal  Supplement 
and  the  Federal  Reporter,  is  that  the 
nominee  was  not  directly  involved  in 
the  I  day-to-day  conduct  of  the  litiga- 
tion. He  was  the  supervisor  of  the 
foundation  staff  attorney  who  actual- 
ly litigated  the  cases,  or  who  assisted 
pri\|ate  counsel  in  doing  so. 

ere  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 
t  is  disturbing,  though,  is  that  the 
nominee's  questionnaire  responses 
give  a  different  impression,  and  in 
some  instances  simply  misstate  the 
fact 

F^r  one  case,  for  example,  captioned 
Allison  versus  Block,  Mr.  Robinson 
staties  in  his  questionnaire  that  he  had 
"diitected  the  investigation  of  the  case, 
filing  of  the  suit,  and  supervised  litlga- 
tioii." 

In  fact,  there  were  two  related  cases, 
but!  the  foundation  did  not  get  in- 
volved in  either  of  them  until  after 
the  I  trial  had  been  concluded.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's description  of  his  involvement 
was  misleading  at  best.  Neither  Mr. 
Rol^inson,  nor  any  attorney  working 
for  the  foundation,  filed  either  suit.  It 
follbws  that  Mr.  Robinson  did  not  "in- 
vestigate" the  case  before  suit  was 
filed.  And  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Rob- 
inson  "supervised"   the   litigation   is 


questionable,  since  private  coimsel 
tried  and  argued  the  cases,  and  appar- 
ently remained  in  control  of  the  litiga- 
tion throughout.  It  may  be  that  Mr. 
Robinson  supervised  the  activities  of 
the  foundation  staff  attorney  who,  ac- 
cording to  private  counsel,  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  the  case  and  pro- 
vided invaluable  service  to  the  clients. 
But  the  nominee's  own  proximity  to 
the  action  may  best  lie  judged  by  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  even  enter  an  ap- 
pearance in  either  case.  This  is  also 
true  of  some  of  the  other  cases  that 
Mr.  Robinson  cited  as  among  his  most 
significant  litigation  experiences. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  filed  with  the 
committee  an  explanation  of  his  an- 
swers which  resolves  the  major  dis- 
crepancies among  his  recollections, 
those  of  the  other  participants  in  the 
case,  and  the  official  reports  of  the  de- 
cisions. But  that  should  not  have  been 
necessary.  He  should  have  given  the 
committee  accurate  answers  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  Robinson  appears  to  be  qualified 
in  terms  of  experience  to  serve  on  the 
Claims  Court.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  his  career  reflects  familiarity 
with  a  broad  variety  of  legal  endeav- 
ors, and  his  integrity,  intelligence,  and 
willingness  to  work  hard  are  not  in  dis- 
pute. 

In  short,  I  l>elieve  that  this  nomina- 
tion is  ready  for  favorable  action  by 
the  Senate.  But  I  think  we  must  take 
this  opportunity  to  put  every  nominee 
on  notice  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee expects  them  to  respond  to  our 
questionnaire  carefully,  honestly,  and 
accurately  in  every  respect.  Nominees 
are  required  to  attest  to  the  accuracy 
of  these  responses,  just  as  the  testimo- 
ny at  confirmation  hearings  is  taken 
under  oath.  The  committee  will  not 
hesitate  to  seek  to  verify  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  questionnaire.  Dis- 
crepancies such  as  those  found  in  this 
case  will  inevitably  prove  embarrass- 
ing to  the  nominee.  They  may  also,  in 
future  cases,  prove  injurious  to  the 
nomination. 


AMERICA'S  FOOD  BANK 
NETWORK 

Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
3-6,  the  Food  Marketing  Institute 
Trade  Show  will  be  taking  place  in 
Chicago,  IL.  On  this  occasion,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  an  ex- 
traorrtJnary  effort  by  America's  food 
companies  to  feed  our  hungry  citizens. 

That  effort  has  been  coordinated 
since  1979  by  Second  Harvest,  a  Chica- 
go-based nonprofit  organization  com- 
mitted to  bringing  food  to  the 
hungry— food  which  would  otherwise 
go  to  waste.  Second  Harvest  actively 
solicits  and  distributes  surplus  food 
from  manufacturers  and  retailers  to 
feed  those  most  in  need,  such  as  the 
elderly,   the   homeless,   and   families 


headed  by  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed parents. 

Second  Harvest  is  the  only  national 
network  of  food  banks.  Last  year 
alone.  Second  Harvest  collected  352 
million  pounds  of  vital,  nutritious  sur- 
plus food  from  more  than  200  major 
members  of  the  Nation's  food  indus- 
try. This  food  was  then  allocated  to 
nearly  200  food  banks  around  the 
country.  In  turn,  this  urgently  needed 
food  was  channeled  to  more  than 
38,000  social  service  agencies  to  serve 
the  hungry  in  their  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  gener- 
osity of  these  companies,  many  of 
whom  are  in  Chicago  to  exhibit  their 
fine  products  at  the  Food  Marketing 
Institute  Show. 

A  list  of  donors  include: 

A.&J.  Levy  Zentner  Company,  A.E.  Staley 
Manufacturing  Company  (Fresh  Start  Bak- 
eries): ADM  Milling  Company:  Alex  Foods. 
Inc.:  Allen  Canning  Company:  Amboy  Spe- 
cialty Foods;  Anchor  Hocking  Corporation: 
Anderson,  Clayton  &  Company:  Arnold 
Baking:  Ateeco,  Inc.:  Avoset  Food  Corpora- 
tion; B.  Manischewitz  Company:  Banquet 
Foods  Corporation:  Basic  American  Foods 
Corporation:  Beatrice  Companies,  Inc.  (Bea- 
trice Grocery  Products  Division,  Beatrice 
Meats,  Inc.,  Fisher  Nut  Company,  Meadow 
Gold  Dairy  Products,  Mountain  High 
Yogurt,  Rosarita  Mexican  Foods  Company, 
Tropicana  Products,  Inc.). 

Beech-Nut  Nutrition  Corporation;  Bentley 
&  Bentley,  Inc.-Big  Valley;  Best  Foods-CPC 
International,  Inc.;  Better  Baked  Poods. 
Inc.;  Borden,  Inc.  (Realemon  Poods);  Boston 
for  the  World;  Bridgford  Poods  Corpora- 
tion; Brown  &  Portillo,  Inc.;  Bruno  Scheldt. 
Inc.;  Bush  Brothers  &  Company:  Cadbury 
Schweppes,  Inc.  (Duffy-Mott);  Calavo  Grow- 
ers of  California;  Campbell  Soup  Company 
(Pepperidge  Farm,  Inc.,  Mrs.  Paul's  Kitch- 
ens, Inc.,  Vlasic  Foods.  Inc.):  Carglll,  Inc.; 
Carlstrom  Foods,  Inc.;  Carnation  Company; 
Celestial  Farms:  Charles  F.  Cates  &  Sons, 
Inc.: 

Chef  Francisco  Inc.;  Chipman -Union,  Inc.; 
Chock  FuU-O-Nuts  Corporation;  The  Clorox 
Company  (Pood  Service  Products  Company. 
Kingsford  Products  Division.  Moore's  Pood 
Products);  Coca-Cola  Company  Foods  Divi- 
sion: Consolidated  Biscuit  Company:  Coop- 
eration Brands,  Inc.;  Comnuts,  Inc.;  Corr's 
Natural  Beverage  Company;  Country  Fresh, 
Inc.;  Creek  Pood  Products:  D.B.  Berelson  & 
Company;  Dairymen,  Inc.:  The  Dannon 
Company:  Del  Monte  Corporation;  Dole 
Poods;  Dryers  Grand  Ice  Cream;  Durkee 
Foods,  E.J.  Brach  &  Sons;  East  Baltimore 
Commissary: 

Parley  Candy  Company:  First  Foods  Vir- 
ginia: Fleetwood  Snacks,  Inc.:  Food  Prod- 
ucts International:  Foodmaker,  Inc.;  Fore- 
most Dairies,  Inc.;  Fort  Howard  Paper  Com- 
pany: Franco,  Inc.;  Friendly  Ice  Cream  Cor- 
poration: Prlto-Lay,  Inc.;  Proz  Fruit  Corpo- 
ration; G.H.  Bass:  G.M.B.  Enterprise; 
Gaines  Manufacturing  Company  Inc.;  Gen- 
eral Biscuit  Brands;  General  Foods  Corpora- 
tion (Claussen  Pickle  Company,  Enten- 
mann's.  Inc.,  Oroweat,  Oscar  Mayer  Food 
Corporation):  General  Mills.  Inc.  (Creative 
Dining  Division.  Red  Lobster  Inns  of  Amer- 
ica. Yoplait  USA): 

,  Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Company:  Gerber  Pr<xl- 
ucts  Company;  Globe  Products  Company, 
Inc.:  Golden  Dipt  Company:  Golden  Grain 
Macaroni.  Inc.:  Golden  West  Foocls.  Inc.: 
Goldklst    Poultry:    Greenbay    Foods;    H.J. 


Heinz  Company;  H.P.  H(x>d.  Inc.:  Haribo  of 
America;  Harmony  Foods  Inc.:  Hershey 
Chocolate  Company;  Im(>erial  Cup  Corpora- 
tion: International  Frozen  Foods.  Inc.: 
International  Multifoods  Corporation: 
International  Salt  Company:  J.  Phillips: 
J.M.  Smucker  Company;  J.P  Sullivan  Com- 
pany: J.R.  Simplot  Company;  J.R.  Wood, 
Inc.; 

J.W.  Allen  &  Company;  Keebler  Compa- 
ny; Kellogg  Company  (Mrs.  Smith's  Frozen 
Foods  Company);  Kimberly  Oark  Corpora- 
tion; Knotts  Berry  Farm:  Kraft,  Inc.;  The 
Kroger  Company;  Krystal  Company:  L. 
Karp  dc  Sons,  Inc.:  L.S.  Heath  &.  Sons.  Inc.; 
La  Victoria  Foods,  Inc.,  Lamb-Weston.  Inc.; 
Land  O'Prost  Inc.;  Land  O'Lakes,  Inc.; 
Laura  Scudder's  Inc.;  Lawry's  Foods,  Inc.; 
Leaf  Confectionery,  Inc.:  Lender's  Bagel 
Bakery:  Lever  Brothers  Company:  Libby's: 
Life  Blend.  Inc.;  Lucky  Stores.  Inc.:  Lykes 
Pasco  Packing  Company:  M.  Polander  & 
Son,  Inc.;  M.A.  Gedney  Company: 

MJB  Company:  Mahchena  Corporation: 
Malt-O-Meal  Company;  The  Martin-Brower 
Company;  Maryland  Cup  Corporation; 
Maryland  Paper  Box  Company;  Matthew's 
All  Natural.  Inc.;  Maui  Land  &  Pineapple 
Company;  Inc.;  McCaffery  Baking  Compa- 
ny; McCormick  &  Company.  Inc.  (McCor- 
mick -Schilling):  McDonald's  Corporation; 
Mcllhenny  Company:  McKee  Baking  Com- 
pany; Mid  America  Refresh.  Inc.;  Midwest 
Coast  Transport,  Inc.;  Mother's  Cake  & 
Cookie  Company;  Mother's  Kitchen,  Inc.; 
Mrs.  Crockett's  Kitchen;  Musco  Olive  Prod- 
ucts. Inc.:  Nabisco  Brands.  Inc.;  National 
Beverage  Company;  (Shasta  Beverages, 
Inc.);  National  Fruit  Product  Company: 

National  Oats  Company,  Inc.;  Nature's 
Quality:  Nemos  Bakery,  Inc.:  Nestle  Foods 
Corporation;  New  Day  Distributors:  Nutri- 
Foods  International;  Ocean  Spray  Cranber- 
ries, Inc.:  Ohio  Pure  Poods,  Inc.;  Orange 
Bakery:  Ore-Ida  Foo<]s  Company,  Inc.;  Park 
Sausage:  Peanut  Corporation  of  America; 
Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Company;  Perlman- 
Rocque  Company,  Inc.;  Pet,  Inc.;  Pillsbury 
Company;  (Azteca  Com  Products  Division, 
Green  Giant  Company,  Jeno's,  Inc.,  Van  De 
Kamp's  Frozen  Poods);  Popsicle  Industries, 
Inc.:  Prince  Matchabelli;  The  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company: 

Quaker  Oats  Company;  Queen  Interna- 
tional Poods;  R.T.  French  Company;  Ragu 
Poods,  Inc.;  Ralston  Purina  Company  (Con- 
tinental Baking  Company.  Inc.);  Real  Fresh. 
Inc.;  Rich  Products  Corporation;  Rich-Sea- 
pack  Corporation;  Richardson  Foods  Corpo- 
ration; Riviana  Foods,  Inc.;  Roman  Meal 
Company;  Ross  Laboratories  Division; 
Rykoff-Sexton,  Inc.;  S.B.  Thomas.  Inc.:  S.C. 
Johnson  &  Son.  Inc.:  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.; 
San  Antonio  Foreign  Trading  Company; 
Sandoz  Nutrition  Corporation: 

Sara  Lee  Corporation  (Bali  Company, 
Bryan  Foods,  Inc.,  Chef  Pierre,  Inc.,  Puller 
Brush  Company,  Gallo  Salame,  Hanes  Knit- 
wear, Inc..  Hillshlre  Farm  Company,  Kitch- 
ens of  Sara  Lee,  L'Eggs  Brands,  L'Eggs 
Products,  PYA/Monarch,  Inc..  Standard 
Meat  Company):  Sathers,  Inc.;  Savannah 
Foods  &  Industries.  Inc.:  Scandla  Seafood; 
Schaffer  Clark  &  Company,  Inc.:  Seabrook 
Foods.  Inc.;  Seafood  Marketing;  Shaklee 
Corporation;  Shared  Services;  Society  of  St. 
Andrews;  Specialty  Brands  Inc.:  Spreckels 
Sugar  Division:  Springs  Industries,  Inc.: 
Steller  Industries.  Inc.:  Stokley  USA.  Inc.: 

Sundor  Brands  Inc.;  Sunkist  Growers, 
Inc.:  The  Suter  Company  Inc.;  Sweetheart 
Products  Group:  Taco  Bell;  Target  Market- 
ing; Tetley,  Inc.:  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc. 
(Good  Humor  Corporation):  Timber  Line 
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Products;    Tommy's    Foods.    Inc.;    Trappe    ftnship  series  four  games  to  one.  South 
Packing     Company;     Treesweet     ProducU    pakotans   applaud   the   Thrillers'   ac- 


company; Tree  Top  Inc.;  Uhlmann  Compa- 
ny: United  Provisions  Company;  Universal 
Foods  Corporation:  VIP  Sales  Company. 
Inc.:  Valley  Baking  Company:  Valley  For- 
eign Trading;  Ventura  Coastal  Corporation; 
Waterfield-Butterfield  Farms;  West  Coast 
Products  Corporation;  Westvaco  Manufac- 
turer Wyandot  Popcorn  Company. 


TOO  lilTTLE,  TOO  LATE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  Sony 
chairman.  Akio  Morita.  made  the  inci- 
sive observation  at  the  Shimoda  Con- 
ference in  Tokyo  last  week  that  Japan 
"often  does  too  little  too  late"  to  cor- 
rect its  trade  problems  with  the 
United  States.  Those  few  well  chosen 
words  describe  both  the  problem  and  a 
key  to  a  solution  for  some  of  our  long- 
stanc^ng  bilateral  trade  disputes. 

Japan  would  do  well  to  abandon  de- 
laying tactics,  prolonged  negotiations, 
and  incomplete  gestures  and  act  quick- 
ly to  eliminate  barriers  to  competitive 
U.S.  goods  and  services.  Action  is  es- 
sential and  will  contribute  importantly 
to  improving  both  our  economic  and 
political  bilateral  relations. 

I  observe  that  FYime  Minister  Naka- 
sone  is  sincerely  attempting  to  lead  his 
government  in  this  constructive  direc- 
tion imder  the  most  difficult  of  politi- 
cal circumstances.  I  often  speak  here 
of  the  products  of  soda  ash,  coal,  and 
beef  and  the  absolute  requirement  of 
access.  Tet  even  the  modest  United 
States  request  to  Japan  for  tariff  reci- 
procity on  chocolate  has  become  an  in- 
ternal struggle  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter encouraging  immediate  equaliza- 
tion of  the  tariffs,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Fisheries 
unilaterally  announcing  a  duty  rate 
and  timing  far  less  acceptable  to  the 
United  States. 

The  chocolate  tariff  should  be  an 
easy  gesture  for  Japan  to  make  to  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  more  than 
symbolic.  I  hope  that  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone's  enlightened  leadership  will 
prevaU  on  this  and  so  many  other 
market  opening  measures  which  he  so 
correctly  recognizes  are  as  important 
to  Japan  as  they  are  to  the  United 
States.  I  sincerely  commend  this  re- 
markable international  statesman  for 
his  efforts  and  heartily  welcome  him 
to  Washington. 


RAPID  CITY  THRTTJ.KRS:  THE 
PRIDE  OP  THE  BLACK  HILLS 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  outstanding  success  of 
the  1986-87  Continental  Basketball 
Association  Champions,  the  Rapid 
City  Thrillers. 

The  Thrillers  captured  their  third 
straight  CBA  Championship  Easter 
Sunday  in  Rapid  City.  SD,  by  defeat- 
ing the  Rockford  Lightening  127  to 
120.  thereby  winning  the  CBA  champi- 


eomplishment  and  take  great  pride  in 
iheir  championship  team. 
While   the   CBA's   association   with 
uth  Dakota  has  been  short,  it  has 
been   mutually    rewarding.    The 
apid  City  conununity  has  embraced 
he  Thrillers,  and  the  team  has  re- 
ponded. 
The  Thrillers  moved  to  the  Rush- 
ore  Plaza  Civic  Center  in  Rapid  City 
at  the  beginning  of  the  CBA  playoffs. 
Since  the  move  from  Tampa  Bay,  the 
t'hrillers  have  broken  all  of  their  at- 
tendence  records.  The  turnout  at  their 
first  four  games  alone  in  Rapid  City 
exceeded  their  whole  regvilar  season 
attendance  in  Tampa  Bay. 

!The  Thrillers  are  a  solid  organiza- 
ion  led  by  owner  John  Tischman,  gen- 
ral  manager  Sandy  Smith,  and  coach 
till  Musselman.  They  have  assembled 
^    team    of    professionals,    many    of 
Whom  appear  destined  for  the  Nation- 
al Basketball  Association.  Most  of  the 
Thrillers  have  now  joined  professional 
>asketball  teams  in  Europe  and  will  be 
attending  NBA  camps  next  fall.  South 
3akotans  will  be  following  their  pro- 
essional  development  with  great  in- 
erest. 

I  I  would  like  to  submit  into  the 
tlECORD  a  clipping  from  the  Rapid  City 
Journal  which  recounts  the  Thrillers' 
championship  game.  Writer  Don 
tiinder  covered  the  contest  and  cap- 
tured the  spirit  of  that  tremendous 
Victory. 

Once  again,  I  commend  the  Rapid 
City  Thrillers  for  their  championship. 
t  know  many  South  Dakotans  join  me 
\n  loolung  forward  to  many  more  ex- 
fciting  years  of  CBA  basketball  in 
|lapid  City. 

I  Under  Amy  Name.  Thrillers  Are  WimnsRS 
j  (By  Don  Lindner) 

i  The  name  is  different,  but  the  results  are 
^he  same  in  the  Continental  Basketball  As- 
sociation. 

On  this  Easter  Sunday  afternoon  at  Rusb- 

hiore  Plaza  Civic  Center  the  parade  of  CBA 

f:hampionships  continued  for  the  Thrillers, 

how  the  pride  of  Rapid  City. 

Sparked  by  Most  Valuable  Player  Clinton 

.eeler,  the  Thrillers  held  off  Rockford 

or  a  127-120  victory  and  the  CBA  champl- 

inship  series. 

The  final  tally:  four  games  to  one. 
The  Thrillers,  who  moved  here  from 
ampa  Bay  for  the  start  of  the  playoffs, 
ere  dominant  throughout  the  month-long 
liminations.  It  left  them  with  their  third 
traight  league  championship,  all  under 
oach  Bill  Musselman. 

The  Thrillers  ousted  Pensacola  4-1  in  the 
Ifirst  round  and  then  downed  Albany  4-0  for 
the  Eastern  Division  title. 

The  playoffs  may  have  been  decisively  set- 
tled, but  the  procedure  wasn't  automatic,  in- 
jected Wheeler,  who  played  a  sterling  game 
and  led  the  Thrillers  with  33  points. 

"It  has  been  hard  work,"  said  the  6-foot-l 
guard  with  two  years  of  professional  experi- 
ence. "They  worked  hard  to  stop  us,  but  we 
were  the  better  team.  They  never  gave  up, 
but  we  wore  them  down." 
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It  iras  Just  another  day  at  the  office  for 
the  Ihrillers  for  most  of  the  game.  Their 
leads  were  21  points  in  both  the  first  and 
second  halves. 

Thi^  all  changed  in  the  final  four  minutes 
when!  Rockford  made  a  bid  to  send  the 
series  back  to  the  Illinois  city  on  Tuesday 
nightj 

Jimi  Lampley,  who  scored  38  points,  began 
to  find  the  mark  repeatedly  underneath.  His 
basket  with  3:23  to  play  pulled  the  Light- 
ning ^  within  five  points  at  119-114. 

Th^  crowd,  unbelievably  small  at  2,859, 

It  in  an  almost  state  of  boredom  for  44 

>s  because  of  the  one-sidedness.  Now 

ithful  followers  became  uncomfort- 

ras  time  for  thrilling  Thrillers:  Intro- 
ducing John  Stroeder  and  Dale  Blaney. 

Str6eder  sank  a  rebound  shot  and  made  a 
foul  ^hrow  off  the  play.  Blaney  fired  in  an 
18-fo*ter  and  the  Thrillers'  lead  went  up 
124-114. 

They  had  survived  cnmch  time. 

"We  got  a  little  cute  with  the  ball,"  said 
Musselman  about  the  sudden  turn  of  events. 
"I  was  a  little  upset  and  called  a  time-out." 

"When  Rapid  City  got  down  to  five  they 
didn't  crack."  said  Rockford  Coach  Mauro 
Panakglo,  who  won  CBA  titles  at  Rochester 
in  1979  and  1981. 

"Y9u  had  two  great  coaches  here,"  noted 
Thrillers  owner  John  Tuschman  after  the 
gamel  holding  the  huge  title  trophy.  "They 
go  back  a  long  way.  It  is  a  league  of  great 
coactjes." 

CBA  commissioner  Carl  Scheer  presented 
the  ^ophy  to  Tuschman  and  Musselman. 
"It  w|is  a  great  sacrifice,"  Musselman  said  of 
his  players.  "They  were  luiselfish.  This 
team  I  had  tremendous  character  and  charac- 
ter w^.  They  all  are  champions  and  so  are 
you  oeople  of  Rapid  City." 

Don  Collins'  20  points  were  next  to 
Wheeler's  33.  Teammates  Blaney  and  Stan 
Mitciell  each  added  18  and  Stroeder  14. 

"We  came  to  end  it,"  and  Collins,  the 
league's  No.  2  scorer  during  the  regular 
seasoti  with  a  27.2  average.  "We  were  loose 
and  i^  position  to  do  it." 

"Iti  was  over  yesterday,  I  knew  they 
couldn't  come  back,"  said  Musselman  about 
the  li82-125  runaway  victory  that  opened  a 
ge  in  the  best  of  seven  championship 

Saturday  night  crowd  of  5,724,  too, 
have  thought  it  was  the  championship 
Only  half  showed  for  the  real  thing 
y. 

kford's  Richard  Rellford,  hampered 
scored  only  19  points  Sunday  after 
point  eruption  Saturday.  Teammate 
Mannion  matched  the  19  points 
Sunday  and  Bryan  Warrick  and  Anthony 
Welcn  each  netted  16. 

"It|is  great  to  be  Most  Valuable  Player,  I 
worked  hard  all  year  and  this  was  my  year," 
said  Wheeler  about  the  award  presented  to 
the  best  player  in  the  playoffs.  "Hopefully, 
I  can  play  in  the  NBA.  I  have  accomplished 
everything  in  the  CBA  and  we  proved  we 
were  the  best  in  the  CBA." 

Musselman  was  asked  to  compare  his 
thre4i  CBA  championship  teams.  The  one- 
time Minnesota  Gophers'  and  NBA  coach 
said  last  year's  team  had  five  of  the  finest 
playtirs  ever  to  play  in  the  league.  "This 


was  one  from  ten.  It  was  more  flexible, 
liad  depth  and  could  play  half  court, 
full  ( ourt  and  press." 
Hi4  own  plans?  "I  plan  to  get  away  and 
a   break,"    answered   Musselman,    "I 
like   a  NBA   coaching   Job.   but   111 


team 
We 


take 
would 


decice  my  future  later.  Right  now  I  am 


drained.  I  put  a  lot  of  pressiu^  on  myself  in 
coaching." 

Rockford  was  the  Cinderella  team  of  the 
series.  The  Lightning  did  not  reach  .500 
during  the  regular  season  and  then  spilled 
La  Crosse  and  Cincinnati  In  the  earlier  play- 
off rounds. 

The  Ughtning's  biggest  strike  came  when 
they  stunned  the  Thrillers  in  the  opening 
game  of  the  championship  series  in  Rapid 
City  a  week  ago. 

Pour  straight  losses,  however,  followed. 
Included  were  two  setbacks  on  the  Rockford 
home  court  before  CBA  playoff  record 
crowds  in  the  7,000s. 

"We  look  at  our  season  total,"  said  Panag- 
gio.  "and  the  way  it  went.  We  were  not  ex- 
pected to  make  the  championship  series.  We 
had  a  lot  of  problems;  injuries,  ailments  and 
adversities.  Our  guys  kept  plugging  away. 
Rapid  City  is  a  fine  club  and  did  what  they 
had  to  do  to  win." 

"You  didn't  lay  down."  said  Scheer  in  a 
moment  of  comfort.  "No.  we  didn't,"  Panag- 
gio  responded. 

Musselman  had  to  handle  his  own  ex- 
treme degree  of  adversity,  that  of  watching 
an  entire  te&m  being  moved  to  a  different 
city  while  the  season  was  still  going  on. 

But  it  all  turned  out  for  the  best. 

"Wheeler  was  a  great  leader.  Collins  was 
outstanding.  ...  It  was  Just  a  great  group 
of  players  and  a  great  season,"  said  Mussel- 
man. 


retain  these  farms  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  and  it  is  a  real  mark  of  their  te- 
nacity, ingenuity,  and  plain  hard  work. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  join  me  in 
extending  my  best  wishes  and  con- 
gratulations to  these  six  farmers,  and 
in  my  hopes  that  they  will  enjoy  an- 
other 150  years  in  Michigan. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
fiUSINESS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there   further   morning   business? 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


HONORING  FAMILY  FARMING 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Michigan  is  currently  cele- 
brating its  sesquicentennial.  As  part  of 
that  celebration,  an  event  will  take 
place  later  this  month  to  honor  six 
farms  in  Oakland  County,  MI,  which 
have  been  owned  by  the  same  family 
for  150  years  or  more. 

Farming  has  been  a  key  part  of 
Michigan's  history  and  development 
since  the  first  settlers  arrived.  Michi- 
gan's terrain  and  climate  have  always 
provided  ideal  conditions  for  a  wide  va- 
riety of  crops  ranging  from  com  and 
soybeans  to  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
operations. 

These  six  farms  in  Oakland  County 
are  a  symbol  of  the  strength,  vitality, 
and  perseverance  that  has  always 
characterized  the  people  of  Michigan 
for  150  years. 

Some  of  these  farms  still  contain 
original  buildings  and  structures. 
Some  of  the  residents  can  remember 
digging  up  arrowheads  in  their  corn- 
fields. All  of  these  families  are  either 
the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  to 
occupy  this  property.  So  in  a  very  real 
sense,  these  farms  are  a  living  history 
of  Michigan,  and  a  heritage  that  we 
must  all  treasure  and  work  to  pre- 
serve. 
The  six  who  are  being  honored  are: 
Paul  H.  Button  of  Farmington  Hills; 
Carlton  and  Winifred  Crawford  of  Mil- 
ford;  Loise  Sowles  and  Shirley  S.  Pat- 
terson of  Leonard;  Robert  L.  and  Ina 
P.  Trask  of  Leonard;  John  B.  Landon 
of  Holly;  and  John  L.  and  Mark  K. 
Canfield  of  New  Hudson. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  trtily  remarkable 
that  these  families  have  been  able  to 


Is 
If 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION— 1988 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  win  report  the  pending  business. 

The  bin  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  49) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1988.  1989.  1990,  and  1991. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Pending: 

(1)  Byrd  motion  to  recommit  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  with 
instructions  to  report  back  forthwith,  with 
language  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

(2)  Chiles  Amendment  No.  174  (to  the 
motion  to  recommit),  with  language  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

(3)  Chiles  Amendment  No.  179  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  174),  of  a  perfecting  nature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  discussing  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  I  indicated  on  yes- 
terday that  it  was  my  Intention  to  pro- 
ceed today  to  the  nomination  of 
Arnold  Lewis  Raphel  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Paki- 
stan. 

The  Republican  leader  and  I  have 
been  discussing  the  time  for  a  vote  on 
the  nomination.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  is  interested  in  this  nomi- 
nation, as  are  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  see  us 
vote  on  this  nomination,  if  we  can  get 
to  a  vote  on  the  nomination  today,  at 
11:30.  The  Republican  leader  and  I  can 
determine  among  our  colleagues 
whether  we  can  have  a  vote  at  that 
hour. 

I  understand  Mr.  HuMPHRry  is  on 
his  way  to  the  floor. 

As  to  the  next  nomination  on  the 
calendar,  Melissa  Foelsch  Wells,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  Mozambique,  I  wonder  if  we  can 
reach  some  understanding  as  to  when 
we  might  vote  on  that  nomination 
today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 


Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
on  that  one,  I  should  discuss  it  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Senator  Helms.  Obviously, 
there  could  be  a  vote  to  proceed  to  the 
nomination.  I  am  not  sure  what  would 
happen  after  that.  There  is,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  considerable  opposition  to 
the  nomination  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  It  may  be 
that  we  could  not  reach  a  vote  on  that 
today.  Senators  certainly  have  the 
right  to  debate  it. 

Would  the  Republican  leader  have 
any  problem  with  our  recessing  be- 
tween the  hours  of  12  noon  and  2  p.m.. 
with  a  vote  to  (X5cur  either  on  the 
nomination  of  Melissa  Wells  or  on  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  it  at  2  o'clock?  I 
am  not  saying  I  am  going  to  put  the 
request  at  the  moment.  I  wonder  if  the 
leader  and  I  could  discuss  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  recessing.  I  think 
we  are  both  working  on  the  budget. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  majority  leader  indi- 
cated yesterday  that  sometimes  we  ac- 
complish more  off  the  floor  than  on 
the  floor.  I  know  Senator  Domenici  is 
looking  at  any  possibilities  he  might 
offer.  I  know  Senator  Chiles  is  doing 
likewise. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  The  purpose  of  our 
conference  on  this  side  would  be  just 
that,  to  further  discuss  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Chiles.  That  time 
could  be  charged  against  the  measure, 
against  both  sides. 

It  would  be  by  thought  that  perhaps 
the  Senate  would  not  be  in  Monday.  I 
have  Indicated  there  will  be  no  rollcall 
votes  on  Monday.  And  that  being  the 
case  and  in  the  context  of  other  mat- 
ters, too,  that  have  to  do  with  the 
budget  and  the  need  for  consultations 
and  continued  work  thereon  before  we 
are  ready  to  have  additional  votes,  it 
might  be  just  as  well  if  the  Senate 
were  not  in  on  Monday.  This  would  ac- 
commodate committees  and  accommo- 
date the  consultations  that  we  are 
talking  about,  which  would  mean  that 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  then,  we 
would  hope  to  complete  action  on  the 
budget,  certainly  no  later  than  Thurs- 
day next  week,  with  critical  votes  oc- 
curring at  any  times  on  those  days. 

These  are  just  thoughts  that  I  am 
expressing  out  loud  and  that  I  have 
been  discussing  with  the  Republican 
leader.  I  will  not  put  any  request 
before  the  Senate  until  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  these  matters 
further  with  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  we  have  had  some  dis- 
cussions with  the  manager  of  the 
budget.  Senator  Dobienic:i.  And  he  in- 
dicates as  long  as  we  started  Tuesday 
with  each  side  having  about  8  hours, 
he  would  have  no  objection  to  yielding 
back  to  that  point. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  can  assure 
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Churchill  then  at  that  point  realiz-       The   British   commander   who   wel- 


From  "The  Second  World  War,"  Vol.  Ill, 
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Mr.  BTRD.  Very  well.  I  can  assure 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
that  as  far  as  our  side  is  concerned,  we 
would  be  willing  to  Join  in  that  request 
and  that  approach. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  am  also  advised  by 
staff,  that  while  Senator  Humphrey 
has  no  objection  to  a  vote  at  11:30,  he 
does  have  a  problem  with  the  recess, 
because  that  would  permit  a  commit- 
tee to  meet,  and  he  would  like  to 
object  to  its  meeting,  between  12  and 
2. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Maybe  we  can  resolve 
that  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Has  morning  business 
been  closed?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  has  been  closed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  motion  with  amend- 
ments pending  is  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 
ask  that  the  time  be  equally  charged 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  nomination 
of  Arnold  Lewis  Raphel  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Paki- 
stan occur  at  11:45  a.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  as  in  execu- 
tive session  at  this  time  on  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader. 

I  again  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  luider  the  same  understand- 
ing, that  the  time  be  equally  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
I  nanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
t^e  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
deared  this  request  with  the  Republi- 
qan  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  be- 
tjween  now  and  11  o'clock  there  be  a 
I  eriod  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
lusiness,  that  Senators  be  permitted 
tp  speak  up  to  5  minutes  each  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
dut  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr 


1  rOMINATION  OF  ARNOLD  LEWIS 
RAPHEL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ijnanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour  of 
o'clock,  the  Senate  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  nomination 
c  f  Arnold  Lewis  Raphel  and  that  the 
t  me  be  equally  divided  in  executive 
apssion  for  debate  on  that  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
(|ut  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
divided  equally  between  the  majority 
leaders  or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
(^ut  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
t|ie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
c|erk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tfie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
(^t  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
publican leader  and  I  would  like  to  re- 
ajdjust  the  time  for  the  vote,  slightly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
v^te  occur  on  the  Raphel  nomination 
11:40  a.m.  today  and  that  the  time 
Uetween  11  o'clock  and  11:40  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  majority  and 
I  linority  leaders  or  their  designees,  for 
qebate  on  that  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
ojut  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
t|ie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
t}ie  roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
abk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
fpr  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
<^t  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recog- 
lized. 


May  1,  1987 
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HARRY  HOPKINS 


GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  tftiis  morning  to  honor  an  lowan, 
Harry  Hopkins,  who  was  so  close  to 
Presilent  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  so 
helpfful  to  our  country  during  World 
War  II  in  the  Allied  movement. 

Th<!  Iowa  Senate  recently  passed  a 
resoli^tion  asking  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  issue  a  commemorative  stamp  in 
honor  of  Harry  Hopkins.  I  would  like 
to  second  that  request. 

Hatry  Hopkins  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able I  strength  and  character,  who, 
though  he  never  wore  a  uniform,  quite 
literally  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 
He  was  a  leading  government  figure 
durink  the  Depression  and  put  mil- 
lions [of  people  back  to  work  during 
some  desperate  economic  times  in  this 
country.  But  it  is  his  wartime  service, 
less  well-known  and  less  understood, 
on  which  I  wish  to  focus  these  re- 
mar  Ics. 

Lat^  in  1940,  when  England  stood 
alone  against  the  Nazis,  many  advised 
President  Roosevelt  against  sending 
Britain  the  planes  and  ships  that  that 
coimtry  so  urgently  needed.  They 
argued  that  they  would  only  end  up  in 
German  hands  once  Hitler  finally 
overran  that  great  ally  of  ours.  Few 
gave  jthat  tiny  island  nation  a  chance 
of  surviving  the  Nazi  onslaught.  Dis- 
tressed at  the  implication  if  this  were 
true,  Roosevelt  sent  his  friend  and  ad- 
viser, Harry  Hopkins,  that  native  of 
Iowa.i  to  Britian  to  assess  her  chances 
of  survival. 

Hopkins  was  still  recovering  from  a 
serious  illness,  and  at  the  time  he  also 
had  ito  Government  job.  title,  office, 
or  even  paycheck.  When  he  landed  in 
England,  he  was  too  weak  to  unfasten 
his  o^  seat  belt.  Yet,  he  kept  up  a 
pace  that  would  have  exhausted  a 
younger  man  in  vigorous  health. 

His  2  week  mission  soon  stretched  to 
6  there  in  the  country  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. After  some  initial  and  mutual  war- 
iness jhe  struck  up  an  enduring  friend- 
ship with  Prime  Minister  Churchill. 
Still,  Ithe  British  were  unsure  what  he 
mighi  report  to  Roosevelt  and  Roose- 
velt's chief  adviser  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  and  other  English  leaders 
were  very  worried.  Many  felt  Hopkins 
literally  held  England's  fate  in  his  own 
hand 

Nesir  the  end  of  his  stay,  after  a 
smalll  dinner  in  Glascow  with  Church- 
ill anq  other  English  officials,  Hopkins 
was  asked  to  say  a  few  words.  He  rose, 
and  holding  on  to  the  back  of  his 
said: 

I  kn  >w  many  of  you  are  wondering  what  I 
am  go  ng  to  tell  the  President.  Well,  I  plan 
to  quqte  to  him  from  the  book  of  books  the 
of  which  my  own  Scottish  mother 
"Wither  thou  goest  I  will  go;  wither 
thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge;  for  thy  people 
shall  ke  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God." 
and  then  with  his  voice  dropping  very  low 
and  l(olcing  directly  at  Churchill,  he  con- 
cluded softly,  "even  to  the  end." 


Churchill  then  at  that  point  realiz- 
ing the  depth  of  Hopkins'  commit- 
ment, wept  openly. 

Britishers  today  still  recall  the  hope 
that  surged  through  England  as  what 
Hopkins  had  said  passed  by  word  of 
mouth.  Hopkins  was  back  in  London  in 
July  1941  just  after  the  Nazis  invaded 
Russia.  The  experts  predicted  that 
Russia  lacked  the  fire  power  and  the 
will  to  resist  the  Germans  and  would 
soon  fall  to  the  Nazis.  Churchill 
warned  that  if  this  were  allowed  to 
happen,  Germany  would  turn  her  full 
fury  at  that  point  against  England. 

Once  again  doubting  the  prevailing 
wisdom,  Hopkins  secretly  at  that  point 
flew  to  Moscow  auid  at  that  point 
Moscow  was  under  heavy  bombard- 
ment. After  several  days  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  experts  were  well 
wrong  about  Russia's  ability  to  sustain 
that  battle,  as  they  were  wrong  about 
England's  abUity  to  do  it.  With  ade- 
quate supplies,  he  thought  the  Rus- 
sian people  would  hold  out. 

That  assessment  led  to  the  extension 
of  American  war  aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  just  as  his  earlier  reports  had 
spurred  United  States  assistance  to 
our  ally  England.  These  supplies  as 
well  as  his  reports  were  critical  in  ena- 
bling the  Russians  to  hold  tight  on  the 
Easter  front  against  the  Nazi  on- 
slaught. 

As  he  prepared  to  fly  back  from  his 
Russian  Mission  in  1941,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  Hopkin's  life-sustaining  med- 
icine has  been  forgotten  in  Moscow. 
Worried  about  getting  back  to  Eng- 
land in  time  to  sail  to  Newfoundland, 
where  Churchill  was  to  meet  Roose- 
velt for  the  first  time.  Hopkins  insisted 
in  taking  off  without  that  medicine. 
He  spent  much  of  the  flight  riding  the 
tail  gunner's  seat  to  keep  an  outlook 
for  enemy  aircraft. 

By  the  time  his  plane  reached  its 
destination,  the  seas  were  so  rough  the 
pilot  could  not  put  down.  After  four 
passes,  Hopkins  ordered  him  to  land. 
But  the  launch  sent  to  pick  him  up 
could  not  get  close  to  the  plane  for 
fear  of  a  collision.  Finally  Hopkins, 
who  after  the  ordeal  of  the  past  5 
days,  was  more  emaciated  and  weak 
than  ever,  climbed  out  of  the  plane  to 
the  roof  of  that  plane.  He  then  leaped 
off,  across  the  turbulent  waters,  and 
onto  the  launch,  that  was  there  to 
carry  him  on  to  further  service  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  freedom  for 
not  only  the  U.S.  but  the  rest  of  the 

world. 
The  RAF  pilot  who  flew  the  mission 

later  recalled  the  heroism  of  his  pas- 
senger Hopkins  this  way; 

As  he  waved  us  farewell  we  could  not  help 
feeling  that  very  few  persons  could  have 
taken  what  he  had  endured.  We  wondered  if 
there  was  ever  any  rest  for  a  man  so  ill  and 
yet  showing  such  unbelievable  courage,  de- 
termination, and  appreciation  for  the  serv- 
ice of  others.  His  was  a  noteworthy  example 
of  unparalleled  devotion  to  duty. 


The  British  commander  who  wel- 
comed Hopkins  back  told  Churchill  he 
did  not  expect  him  to  live  through  the 
night.  But  not  for  the  last  time  Harry 
Hopkins  displayed  immense  recupera- 
tive powers.  He  recovered  from  what 
was  later  described  as  the  most  valiant 
and  important  diplomatic  mission  of 
the  war. 

A  few  days  later,  he  was  at  Roose- 
velt's side  when  the  two  great  leaders 
of  the  EInglish-speaking  world  met.  He 
helped  draft  the  Atlantic  Charter 
which  contained  the  principles  that 
would  be  fought  for  in  the  coming 
years,  as  well  as  a  vision  of  the  peace 
that  we  now  have  had  for  the  last  45 
years.  That  vision,  which  Harry  Hop- 
kins did  so  much  to  shape  and  fight 
for,  for  endured,  however  imperfectly, 
for  over  40  years. 

Throughout  the  war,  Hopkins 
played  a  key  role  in  the  allied  effort. 
He  not  only  made  recommendations 
which  resulted  in  American  support 
for  Hitler's  opponents,  he  personally 
oversaw,  as  head  of  our  lend-lease  pro- 
gram, the  production  and  distribution 
of  U.S.  supplies. 

Once  America  herself  entered  the 
battle,  his  work  continued.  As  Roose- 
velt's closest  adviser,  he  orchestrated 
the  wartime  conferences  at  Casablan- 
ca, Teheran,  and  Yalta,  and  played  a 
critical  role  in  the  successful  f imction- 
ing  of  the  Grant  Alliance. 

His  illness  persisted,  but  so  did  he. 
He  kept  a  killing  schedule  and  shoul- 
dered enormous  responsibility.  Finally, 
in  early  1946,  he  died  in  New  York  and 
was  later  buried  in  his  home  State  of 
Iowa. 

Because  of  his  courage  and  determi- 
nation in  the  struggle  for  peace  and 
democracy,  I  wish  to  honor  Harry 
Hopkins,  as  other  people  have  done, 
and  as  the  Iowa  State  Legislature  has 
done,  not  just  as  one  man  who  served 
his  country  well,  but  a  symbol  of  all 
those  who  have  sacrificed  their  own 
lives  for  the  public  good. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  writing  of  someone  who  knew 
Hopkins  firsthand  and  who  spent 
some  of  the  worst  moments  of  World 
War  II  of  his  company.  In  the  third 
voliune  of  his  memoirs  on  the  Second 
World  War,  Winston  Churchill  de- 
scribed Harry  Hopkins  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

His  was  a  soul  that  flamed  out  of  a  frail 
and  failing  body.  He  was  a  cnmibling  light- 
house from  which  there  shone  the  beams 
that  led  great  ships  to  harbor,  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  few  brighter  flames 
have  burned. 

I  am  submitting  as  well  Churchill's 
further  recollections  of  Harry  Hop- 
kins, and  a  New  York  Times  article, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


From  "Thb  Second  World  War,"  Vol.  Ill, 

By  WmsTOM  S.  Chtjrchill 
On  January  10  [1941]  a  gentleman  arrived 
to  see  me  at  Downing  Street  with  the  high- 
est credentials.  Telegrams  had  been  received 
from  Washington  stating  that  he  was  the 
closest  confident  and  personal  agent  of  the 
President.  .  .  .  Thus  I  met  Harry  Hopkins, 
that  extraordinary  man,  who  played,  and 
was  to  play,  a  sometimes  decisive  part  in  the 
whole  movement  of  the  war.  His  was  a  soul 
that  flamed  out  of  a  frail  and  failing  body. 
He  was  a  crumbling  lighthouse  from  which 
there  shone  the  beams  that  led  great  ships 
to  harbour.  He  had  also  a  gift  of  sardonic 
humour.  I  always  enjoyed  his  company,  es- 
pecially when  things  went  ill.  He  could  be 
very  disagreeable  and  say  hard  and  sour 
things.  My  experiences  were  teaching  me  to 
be  able  to  do  this  too.  If  need  be. 

At  our  first  meeting  we  were  about  three 
hours  together,  and  I  soon  comprehended 
his  personal  dynamism  and  the  outstanding 
importance  of  his  mission.  This  was  at  the 
height  of  the  London  bombing,  and  many 
local  worries  imposed  themselves  upon  us. 
But  it  was  evident  to  me  that  here  was  an 
envoy  from  the  President  of  supreme  impor- 
tance to  our  life.  With  gleaming  eye  and 
quiet,  constrained  passion  he  said: 

"The  President  is  determined  that  we 
shall  win  the  war  together.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it. 

"He  has  sent  me  here  to  tell  you  that  at 
all  costs  and  by  all  means  he  will  carry  you 
through,  no  matter  what  happens  to  him— 
there  is  nothing  that  he  will  not  do  so  far  as 
he  has  human  power." 

Everyone  who  came  In  contact  with  Harry 
Hopkins  in  the  long  struggle  will  confirm 
what  I  have  set  down  about  his  remarkable 
personality.  And  from  this  hour  begin  a 
friendship  between  us  which  sailed  serenely 
over  all  earthquakes  and  convulsions.  He 
was  the  most  faithful  and  perfect  channel 
of  communication  between  the  President 
and  me.  But  far  more  than  that,  he  was  for 
several  years  the  main  prop  and  animator  of 
Roosevelt  himself.  Together  these  two  men, 
the  one  subordinate  without  public  office, 
the  other  commanding  the  mighty  Repub- 
lic, were  capable  of  taking  decisions  of  the 
highest  consequence  over  the  whole  area  of 
the  English-speaking  world.  .  .  .  There  he 
sat.  slim,  fraU.  Ul,  but  absolutely  glowing 
with  refined  comprehension  of  the  Cause.  It 
was  to  be  the  defeat,  ruin,  and  slaughter  of 
Hitler,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  pur- 
poses, loyalties  or  aims.  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  few  brighter  flames  have 
burned. 

Harry  Hopkins  always  went  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.  I  have  been  present  at  several 
great  conferences  where  twenty  or  more  of 
the  most  important  executive  personages 
were  gathered  together.  When  the  discus- 
sion flagged  and  all  seemed  baffled,  it  was 
on  these  occasions  that  he  would  rap  out 
the  deadly  question.  "Surely.  Mr.  President, 
here  is  the  point  we  have  got  to  settle.  Are 
we  going  to  face  it  or  not?"  Paced  it  always 
was,  and  being  faced,  was  conquered.  He  was 
a  true  leader  of  men.  and  alike  in  ardour 
and  in  wisdom  in  times  of  crisis  he  has 
rarely  been  excelled.  His  love  for  the  causes 
of  the  weak  and  poor  was  matched  by  his 
passion  against  tyranny,  especially  when 
tyranny  was,  for  the  time,  triumphant. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  6, 1986] 

A  MODKL  PUBUC  SntVAMT 

(By  Verne  W.  Newton) 

BXTHBSSA,  Ms.— In  his  hute  to  accumu- 
late wealth,  the  former  White  House  aid- 
tumed-lobbylst  Michael  K.  Deaver  may 
have  displayed  poor  Judgment  or  worse.  If 
so,  however,  his  excesses  are  a  matter  of 
degree.  For  the  past  25  years,  no  right  has 
been  more  unalienable  than  the  right  of 
White  House  aides  to  cash  in  on  proximity 
to  power.  Some  decorate  corporate  boards, 
some  are  given  instant  Wall  Street  partner- 
shliw,  some  remain  in  Washington  on  big- 
buck  retainers. 

It  Is  thus  worth  recalling  that  things  were 
not  always  this  way— recalling,  specifically. 
Harry  Hopkins,  one  of  President  FYanklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  most  trusted  aides.  To  the 
modem  breed  of  White  House  advisers,  Mr. 
Hopkins  must  seem  a  pathetic  loser.  He  ar- 
rived In  Washington  at  the  age  of  43  and  for 
the  next  13  years  his  salary  was  lower  than 
It  had  been  before  he  came.  He  once  unsen- 
timentally  described  his  love  of  his  country 
to  students  at  Grinnell  College,  his  alma 
mater. 

"Nothing  must  happen  to  it."  he  said, 
"and  those  of  us  who  get  a  chance,  and 
many  of  us  will  because  of  the  things  this 
nation  has  done  for  us.  should  and  will  be 
motivated  when  the  time  comes  to  serve  it 
weU." 

He  did  serve  it  well  and  no  one  since— not 
Mr.  Deaver.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Hamilton 
Jordan.  BUI  Moyers— was  as  close  to  a  Presi- 
dent as  Mr.  Hopkins  was  from  1937  to  1945. 
He  was  deputy  president,  chief  of  staff  and 
national  security  adviser  all  rolled  into  one. 

It  was  common  knowledge  that  as  a  father 
of  four,  he  lived  on  the  margin.  E^/en  so.  he 
never  tried  to  trade  on  his  great  power  or 
his  friendship  with  the  President.  It  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  him.  Instead  of 
bailing  out  and  hanging  up  his  shingle  when 
he  could  have  been  a  hot  property,  he 
stayed  on  and  literally  helped  save  the 
world. 

He  was  not  only  FX>.R.'s  eyes  and  ears  but 
also  his  legs.  His  crucial  visits  to  Winston 
Churchill  in  January  1941  and  to  Stalin  the 
following  July  helped  force  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance. So  complete  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  trust 
In  him  that  when  Mr.  HoplUns  embarked  on 
his  London  and  Moscow  missions  he  carried 
no  written  instructions.  When  the  plane  car- 
rying him  to  see  Churchill  landed,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, his  body  depleted  from  malnutrition, 
was  too  weak  to  unfasten  his  seat  belt.  Be- 
cause of  a  strange,  still  undiagnosed  intesti- 
nal disorder,  he  received  no  nourishment 
from  food  he  ate  and  was  kept  alive  only  by 
painful  and  difficiilt  injections  and  transfu- 
sions. 

After  F.DJl.'s  death,  Mr.  Hopkins  dragged 
his  emaciated  body  into  retirement.  He 
wanted  only  to  write  a  book  about  Mr.  Roo- 
sevelt. He  had  no  agent,  no  big  advances,  no 
package  deals.  He  did  not  collect  directors' 
fees  or  retainers.  He  never  wrote  the  book, 
but  followed  the  President  to  the  grave  nine 
months  later.  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  him- 
self an  Olympian  figure,  said  of  them:  'The 
country  will  never  even  vaguely  appreciate 
the  service  he  rendered." 

Prime  ministers  and  presidents  from 
around  the  world  had  sought  him  out  when 
they  were  in  Washington.  The  titans  of 
American  industry  were  impressed  with  his 
cool,  clear  thinking.  He  could  have  named 
his  job  and  salary.  He  could  have  had  the 
British  Commonwealth  account,  the  Latin 
American  account,  even  the  Soviet  Union 
account. 
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Instead,  he  died  virtually  penniless.  The 
^tate's  tiny  cash  assets  included  $2  Mr. 
Boosevelt  had  sent  him  after  he  had  man- 
aged to  put  two  pounds  on  his  ravaged  body 
and  32  Canadian  dollars  he  had  won  playing 
liackgammon  with  Churchill.  He  cherished 
these  momentoes  as  he  cherished  his  friend- 
^ip  with  these  two  great  men.  He  would 
never  have  tried  to  cash  in  on  either  one. 

'Mr.   GRASSLEY.   Mr.   President,   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
dlerk  will  call  the  roll. 
<  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pre- 
ceded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
t^e  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
dut  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  MULTILATERAL  APPROACH  TO 
TRADE 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Itation  faces  unprecedented  intema- 
t  onal  challenges,  reflected  in  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  foreign  prod- 
ilcts  surging  into  our  ports. 

As  a  result,  our  political  system  also 
fi  ices  great  challenges. 

The  American  people  are  frustrat- 
e  1— they  are  concerned,  they  are  anx- 
ii  )us— about  the  decline  of  America's 
ompetitive  position,  and  they  want 
a  :tion. 

We  all  know  that  a  main  cause  of 
t  le  trade  budget  deficit  is  the  fiscal 
d  Bficit.  We  must  reduce  our  fiscal 
budget  deficit  if  we  are  going  to  be 
c  }mpetitive  and  to  lower  capital  costs 
ill  order  to  compete  with  other  coim- 
t-ies. 

At  the  same  time,  we  in  Congress  are 
c  )nsidering  comprehensive  trade  legis- 
li  ition.  The  House  recently  passed  its 
t'ade  bill.  We  in  the  Senate  are  now 

V  orking  on  ours. 

I  think  that,  when  all  is  said  and 
d  one,  we  will  have  a  solid  trade  bill. 

A  key  provision,  however,  of  the 
House  trade  bill  is  the  Gephardt  provi- 
sion. I  am  disappointed  that  the  House 
adopted  the  Gephardt  provision.  It  is 
air.  And  if  it  becomes  law.  it  may 

dermine  rather  than  enhance  Amer- 
lia's    international    competitive    posi- 

ion. 

The    Gephardt    provision    requires 

untries  that  enjoy  large  trade  sur- 

uses  with  the  United  States  to  cut 
tjieir  surpluses  by  over  40  percent  over 
4j  years  or  face  stiff  sanctions. 

Now,  I  am  sympathetic  with  Con- 
gressman Gephardt's  concerns.  How- 
ever, the  amendment  is  too  rigid.  It  is 
simplistic.  And  it  takes  a  unilateral 
"Lone  Ranger"  approach  that  could 
undermine  our  relationship  not  only 

V  ith  Japan  but  with  the  rest  of  the 
Mforld. 

It  assumes  that  the  entire  cause  of 
the  bilateral  trade  deficit  is  to  Japan's 
qnfair  trade  barriers.  It  does  not  in 
ahy  way  acknowledge  that  some  of  the 
r  >asons  for  the  trade  deficit  are  also 
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due  to  problems  we  have  here  in  our 
couni  ry,  as  well. 

During  the  Finance  Committee's 
consi  leration  of  the  trade  bill  I  will 
prop<  ise  a  very  different  approach. 

This  approach  builds  upon  GATT 
and  pur  multilateral  relations.  In  a 
nutshell,  it  requires  the  President  to 
bring  an  action  against  excessive  trade 
surpliis  coimtries  like  Japan  under  ar- 
ticle ^3  of  the  GATT.  on  the  ground 
that  Japan's  trading  system  nullifies 
benefits  negotiated  under  GATT,  If 
GATT  fails  to  act,  the  President  would 
seek  k  separate,  multilateral  approach. 
As  a  jlast  resort,  he  must  impose  uni- 
later^  sanctions. 

I  believe  that  this  approach  has 
three  main  advantages. 

First,  a  mulitlateral  approach  is 
more  likely  to  succeed. 

Japim's  trading  practices  hurt  us. 
But  tney  hurt  many  other  countries  as 
well.  These  countries  are  likely  to  Join 
us  in  |the  GATT.  In  fact,  the  EEC  pro- 
posed bringing  Japan  to  the  GATT  in 
1983  |3ut  we  at  that  time  refused.  The 
conditions  are  ripe  for  such  a  case 
todajij. 

Second,  a  multilateral  approach  will 
reinvjgorate  the  GATT  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  it  can  be  an  effective  forum 
for  mlajor  trade  disputes. 

Thi  drafters  of  GATT  originally  en- 
visioned that  article  23  could  be  used 
in  a  situation  like  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, tin  which  closed  markets  and  re- 
strictive economic  policies  led  to  stag- 
nating world  economy.  We  face  a  simi- 
lar situation  today.  Rising  protection- 
ism a  id  deteriorating  international  co- 
opera  tion  threaten  to  ignite  a  global 
reces)  ion. 

Third,  a  multilateral  approach  pro- 
vides necessary  flexibility. 

Wejmust  put  economic  pressure  on 
counlffies  like  Japan.  Otherwise,  the 
necessary  changes  will  not  occur.  But 
we  snould  do  so  through  flexible  mul- 
tilateral negotiations,  rather  than  by 
applying  a  mathematical  formula  that 
puts  the  trade  war  on  automatic  pilot. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  would 
lock  lis  into  a  cycle  of  retaliation  and 
coimtierretaliation,  and  counterretalia- 
tion  again,  because  it  assumes  that 
Japan  is  the  entire  cause  of  the  entire 
problem.  An  article  23  action  in  con- 
trast, would  permit  us  to  expand  the 
negotiations  to  include  not  only  the 
elimination  of  unfair  trade  practices, 
but  adso  changes  in  monetary  policy, 
chances  in  fiscal  policy,  and  a  greater 
Japanese  contribution  to  solving  the 
probl  ;m  of  Third  World  debt. 

In  !  hort,  the  Japan  problem  square- 
ly pr«  sents  the  central  dilemma  facing 
U.S.  t  rade  policymakers  today. 

Foreign  markets  are  more  closed 
than  jur  own.  This  may  have  been  tol- 
erable at  one  time.  It  \s  not  tolerable 
now.  Tie  must  insist  on  reciprocity. 

At  he  same  time,  the  United  States 
remains  the  engine  of  world  growth 


and  the  primary  defender  of  an  open 
international  trading  system.  We  must 
avoid  reflexive  protectionism  and  seek 
solutions  that  enhsuice  the  trading 
system  and  promote  overall  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sanford).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Helms  wishes  to  pro- 
ceed in  legislative  session  for  a  brief 
period.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  return  to  legislative  session 
for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


DIAL-A-PORN  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  it  to  be 
read  the  first  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
know,  this  is  a  procedure  under  the 
rules. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
object  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  I 
objected  to  the  reading  of  the  bill.  If 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  wishes  to  initiate  the  mecha- 
nism whereby  the  bill  will  eventually 
be  on  the  csJendar,  he  can  introduce  a 
bill.  It  was  not  an  objection  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  have  it  read  for 
the  first  time.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1118)  to  help  prevent  rape  and 
other  sexual  violence  by  prohibiting  dial-a- 
pom  operations. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  second  reading. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  second  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  bill  will  have  second 
reading  on  the  next  legislative  day. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  my  friend  and  fellow 
North  Carolinian  at  one  time,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  reintro- 
ducing my  legislation  to  bar  dissemina- 
tion of  so-called  dial-a-pom  messages 
over  the  public  telephone  system.  The 
bill  was  originally  introduced  on  the 


first  day  of  the  100th  Congress,  Janu- 
ary 6,  1987.  as  S.  212. 

Since  January  6.  the  bill  has  been  in 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation.  Thus  far  the  com- 
mittee has  not  acted  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Senators  may  recall  that  my  dial-a- 
pom  legislation  passed  the  Senate, 
with  very  little  controversy,  in  Sep- 
tember 1986  as  part  of  the  bipartisan, 
antidrug  package.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, however,  stripped  out  the 
dial-a-pom  provision  before  sending 
the  bill  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  Senate  should  act  expeditiously  to 
end  dial-a-pom.  Many  parents  and 
others  have  written  me,  called  me,  and 
visited  me  about  the  urgency  of  this 
matter. 

In  order  to  speed  consideration  of 
this  legislation  I  am  using  the  proce- 
dures imder  rule  XTV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  to  have  this  bill 
placed  directly  on  the  Senate  Business 
Calendar.  I  am  introducing  it  again, 
and  it  will  be  given  a  new  number  but 
it  is  identical  to  S.  212.  Instead  of 
going  to  the  Commerce  Committee,  it 
will  ultimately  be  put  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  where  it  will  be  available  for 
action  at  any  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1118 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dial-a-Pom  Con- 
trol Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  223(b)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(A).  by  striking  out 
"under  eighteen  years  of  age  or  to  any  other 
person  without  that  person's  consent"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2); 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  "para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) ";  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3),  (4), 
and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  re- 
spectively. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Arnold  Lewis 
Raphel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand there  has  been  a  request  to 
change  the  time  of  the  vote  back  to 
11:30  instead  of  11:40.  That  request 
comes  from  the  Republican  leader. 

I  make  that  request.  The  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  present.  If  he  has  no  objec- 


tion, we  will  vote  at  11:30  instead 
11:40. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nomination  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Arnold  Lewis  Raphel,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Islam- 
ic Republic  of  Pakistan. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
side,  I  designate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  control  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  j«eld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  Arnold  Raphel 
as  our  next  Ambassador  to  Pakistan. 
At  44,  Mr.  Raphel  is  a  rising  star  of 
the  Foreign  Service  and  I  commend 
the  President  for  recognizing  and  re- 
warding talent. 

Mr.  Raphel  brings  many  assets  to 
this  position.  His  involvement  with 
Pakistan  dates  back  20  years  to  his 
graduate  studies.  He  Is  fluent  in  Urdu 
and  has  served  as  political  counselor  at 
the  Embassy  in  Islamabad.  Most  re- 
cently, he  has  been  the  principal 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  the 
Near  East  Bureau  and,  as  a  result,  has 
been  involved  in  some  of  the  most 
vital  foreign  policy  deliberations,  in- 
cluding those  on  Afghanistan,  the 
Middle  East  peace  process,  and  the 
Iran-Iraq  war. 

As  our  Ambassador  to  Pakistan,  Mr. 
Raphel  will  be  responsible  for  han- 
dling one  of  the  most  Important  and 
difficult  relationships  the  United 
States  has.  Mr.  Raphel  will  be  repre- 
senting the  United  States  at  a  time 
when  the  Afghanistan  negotiations 
are  entering  a  critical  phase  and  where 
there  appears  at  least  some  hope  for 
an  end  to  this  cruel  war.  Mr.  Raphel 
will  be  charged  with  negotiating  any 
U.S.  role  in  the  settlement  and  with 
being  sure  that  the  rights  of  the 
Afghan  people  are  fully  protected.  I 
believe  Mr.  Raphel  is  committed  to 
such  a  task  and  will  carry  it  out  ex- 
tremely well. 

Mr.  Raphel  will  also  have  to  repre- 
sent U.S.  nonprollferation  Interests  In 
Pakistan.  The  spread  of  nuclear  wei4>- 
ons  to  South  Asia  could  have  cata- 
strophic consequences  for  the  people 
of  the  region  and  serve  as  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
only  hope  that  Mr.  Raphel  will  lobby 
as  hard  and  as  effectively  in  Islama- 
bad on  behalf  of  nonprollferation  as 
the  administration  lobbied  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  defeat  our  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  the  nonprolifera- 
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tlon  conditions  on  U.S.  assistance  to 
Pakistan. 

During  his  last  posting  in  Islamabad, 
Mr.  Raphel  developed  a  close  working 
relationship  with  Pakistani  leader 
General  Zia  ul-Haq.  This  should  serve 
him  well  in  advancing  U.S.  interests  on 
key  Issues  such  as  Afghanistan  and  nu- 
clear nonproliferation.  I  would  only 
emphas^  the  importance  of  also 
being  in  touch  with  other  elements- 
including  the  leadership  of  the  demo- 
cratic opposition— in  that  deeply  divid- 
ed country.  With  Mr.  Raphel's  sensi- 
tivity to  Pakistani  policies,  I  am  sure 
this  is  a  point  of  which  he  is  fully 
aware. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
Mr.  Raphel  will  make  an  outstanding 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Pakistan.  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  Senate  give  advice  and  con- 
sent to  his  nomination. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WTCT.MS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Let  me  emphasize  as  best  I  can  that 
I  have  not  been  trying  to  delay  a  vote 
on  the  Raphel  nomination,  but  I  must 
say  to  the  Senate  that  there  remains  a 
significant  problem  with  this  nomina- 
tion. Let  me  describe  it  as  best  I  can. 

The  nominee  for  the  position  of  Am- 
bassador to  Pakistan  has  been  asked  to 
perform  Just  one  simple  task.  He  has 
been  asked  to  go  to  the  tax  authorities 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ex- 
plain to  them  his  tenure  rights  as  a 
career  Foreign  Service  officer  under 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  and  to 
obtain  from  them  a  statement  that 
they  accept  his  claim  that  he  is  tax 
exempt  under  the  provisions  of  the 
D.C.  Tax  Code  that  exempts  Presiden- 
tial appointees  who  are  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation  and  whose  tenure 
in  office  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Now,  Mr.  Raphel  is  a  very  pleasant 
gentleman.  I  have  nothing  in  the 
world  against  him  personally.  But  he 
persists  in  insisting  that  the  earlier 
correspondence  he  had  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  which  he  stated  to 
them  that  he  served  as  a  Presidential 
appointee  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
be  accepted  by  the  Senate  as  proof 
that  he  legitimately  did  not  have  to 
pay  District  of  Columbia  taxes. 

Well,  he  is  absolutely  wrong  about 
that.  The  determination  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltmibia  that  he  cites  was 
made  in  1964.  The  Foreign  Service  Act 
was  changed  in  1980.  Career  Foreign 
Service  officers  are  not  today  appoint- 
ees who  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  By  law  they  are  career  offi- 
cers. They  can  be  removed  from  office 
only  under  certain  very  specific  cir- 
cumstances involving  decisions  by  pro- 
motion boards  composed  of  other 
FSO's  and,  Mr.  President,  they  have 
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he  legal  right  to  appeal  those  deci- 
lions  to  the  Foreign  Service  Grievance 
Board. 

i  All  right.  The  board  has  the  right  to 
order  the  reinstatement  of  the  FSO 
tmd  to  award  back  pay  for  the  period 
of  separation. 

i  Now,  I  hope  the  Chair  understands 
the  distinction  I  am  making  between 
Mr.  Raphel's  claim  and  the  actual 
facts  of  the  matter.  But  in  any  case, 
under  the  circumstances  that  I  have 
ited,  it  is  impossible  for  a  reasonable 

rson  to  conclude  that  FSO's  serve  at 
he  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 

hited  States  because  that  simply  is 
lOt  so.  But  in  any  case,  Mr.  Raphel 

as  claimed  to  the  tax  authorities  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  he 
lerves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
n  order  to  avoid  paying  taxes  that  he 
s  required  to  pay  under  the  law. 

Now,  that  is  the  difficulty  I  have 
lad  with  this  nomination.  I  do  not 
luestion  Mr.  Raphel's  honesty,  but  I 
lo  wish  that  he  would  back  off  from 
;his  mistaken  position  that  he  has 
,aken  that  he  serves  at  the  pleasure  of 
he  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
loes  not  and  under  the  law,  if  the  law 
[neans  anything,  he  must  pay  D.C. 
;axes  if  he  lives  in  this  city  for  more 
^han  183  days  a  year. 

So  all  we  have  been  asking  is  that 
:he  District  of  Columbia  Government 
/erify  the  nominee's  claim  to  the  tax 
exemption  prior  to  our  decision  to  con- 
inn  him  for  overser  ■  service.  Even 
,hough  this  has  no*  ..  been  done,  I 
lope  that  the  matter  can  be  resolved, 
Mr.  President.  But  the  responsibility 
for  the  delay  in  consideration  of  this 
lomination  has  clearly  been  his. 
There  has  been  this  need  for  him  to 
^ake  action  to  clear  up  the  situation 
uid  even  though  the  Senate  may  con- 
firm him  today,  it  is  still  imperative 
for  Mr.  Raphel  to  resolve  the  matter. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
isk  imanimous  consent  that  a  study 
t)y  the  American  Law  Division  of  the 
Ldbrary  of  Congress  on  this  D.C.  tax 
matter  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
lence  between  Mr.  Ed  Fox.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  Research  Service. 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  DC,  March  9,  1987. 
To:   Senate   Committee   on   Foreign   Rela- 
tions. 

Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Whether  Career  Foreign  Service 
Officers  Are  "Employees "  as  Defined  in 
the  Revenue  Code  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

This  memorandum  responds  to  your  in- 
quiry regarding  whether  career  Foreign 
Service  Officers  are  exempt  from  the  defini- 
tion of  "employees"  in  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumba  Revenue  Code.  An  employer  in  the 
Distrct  of  Columbia  is  required  to  deduct 
and  \  rithhold  an  Income  tax  on  wages  paid 
to  employees.  47  D.C.  Code  sec.  1812.8(b) 
(1981J).  The  Code,  in  relevant  part,  exempts 
from  the  definition  of  "employee"  "any  offi- 
cer of  the  executive  branch  of  such  [United 
State^l  government  whose  appointment  to 
officd  held  by  him  was  by  the  President  of 
the  llnited  States  and  subject  to  confirma- 
tion By  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
whose  tenure  of  office  is  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  M-esldent  of  the  United  States."  47  D.C. 
Code  sec.  1801.4(24)  (1986  Supp.).  Officers 
who  ineet  this  definition  are  not  considered 
"employees."  and,  thus,  are  not  subject  to 
withtiolding  unless  they  are  domiciled  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  any  time  during 
the  tf  xable  year. 

le  exemption  does  not  apply,  an  em- 
is  subject  to  withholding  of  District 
^lumbia  income  tax  not  only  if  domi- 
but  also  if  he  or  she  has  a  place  of 
or  resides  within  the  District  at  the 
|.he  tax  is  required  to  be  withheld  in  re- 
to  his  or  her  employment.  47  D.C. 
Codejsec.  1801.4(24)  (1986  Supp.). 

Caaeer  Foreign  Service  Officers  are  ap- 
poinoed  by  the  President  and  are  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  President.  22  U.S.C. 
sec.  3952(a)(1).  These  officers,  however,  do 
ippear  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
ient  because  they  are  protected  by 
I  principles.  "All  personnel  actions  with 
zt  to  career  members  and  career  candi- 
I  in  the  [Foreign]  Service  (including  ap- 
tits  for  career  candidate  appointments) 
shalllbe  made  in  accordance  with  merit  prin- 
cipled." 22  U.S.C.  sec.  3905(a)<l).  "Personnel 
actions"  means  "any  appointment,  promo- 
tion, |  assignment  (including  assignment  to 
any  |>osition  or  salary  class),  award  of  per- 
formance pay  or  special  differential,  within- 
class  !salary  increase,  separation,  or  perform- 
ance evaluation."  (E^mphasis  supplied.)  22 
U.S.(J.  sec.  3905(a)(2). 

Thfe  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980.  22  U.S.C. 
secs.[3901,  et  seq.  (1982),  gives  the  term 
y.  principles"  the  same  meaning  as  does 
;ivil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978,  5 
sees.  1201,  et  seq.  Section  3902(a)  of 
22  states  that  as  used  in  the  Foreign 
ce  Act,  the  term  "  'merit  principles' 
the  principles  set  out  in  section 
»  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,"  a 
Bion  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act. 
'merit  principles"  include  provisions 
statiiig  that  "advancement  should  be  deter- 
mined solely  on  the  basis  of  relative  ability, 
knowledge,  and  skills,  after  fair  and  open 
competition  which  assures  that  all  receive 
equal  opportunity."  and  that  "employees 
|d  be  retained  on  the  basis  of  adequacy 
•ir  performance."  5  U.S.C.  sec.  2301(b) 
>id(6)(1982). 

commitment  to  merit  principles  per- 
es  the  Foreign  Service  Act.  The  con- 
lonal  findings  and  objectives  section. 
Example,  states  that,  "The  Congress 
that  .  .  .  the  Foreign  Service  should 
aerated  on  the  basis  of  merit  princl- 
22  U.S.C.  sec.  3901(a)(5)  (1982).  The 
objective  of  the  Act  Is  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove; the  Foreign  Service  by  "assuring,  in 
accoi  dance  with  merit  principles,  admission 
throfigh  impartial  and  rigorous  examina- 
acquisitlon  of  career  status  only  by 
thos^  who  have  demonstrated  their  fitness 
through  successful  completion  of  probation- 
assignments,  advancement  and  reten- 
of  the  ablest,  and  separation  of  those 
do  not  meet  the  requisite  standards  of 
perf(  irmance  .  .  .  ."  22  U.S.C.  sec.  3901(bKl) 
(198;:). 
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The  Act  charges  the  SecreUry  of  State 
with  ensuring  that  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  receive  protection  according  to 
merit  principles.  22  U.S.C.  sec.  3905(b) 
(1982).  A  grievance  system  was  established 
in  1976  to  establish  procedures  to  hear 
grievances  relating  to  a  number  of  matters 
including  separation.  22  C.F.R.  Pt.  16  (1986). 
If  a  grievance  cannot  be  resolved  by  the 
agency,  an  aggrieved  party  is  entitled  to  a 
hearing  before  the  Foreign  Service  Griev- 
ance Board.  22  C.F.R.  sec.  16.12  (1986).  An 
aggrieved  party  may  also  obtain  Judicial 
review  of  final  actions  of  the  agency  or 
Board  In  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  standards  set 
forth  in  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United 
SUte  Code.  22  C.F.R.  sec.  16.15  (1986). 

The  commitment  to  merit  principles  and 
existence  of  a  grievance  procedure  appear  to 
suggest  that  career  Foreign  Service  Officers 
would  not  be  exempt  from  the  definition  of 
"employee"  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Rev- 
enue Code  and,  thus,  would  be  subject  to 
withholding  of  District  of  Columbia  tax  on 
wages.  Although  career  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  they 
do  not  appear  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  The  following  passage,  articulat- 
ed in  another  context,  highlights  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  pleasure  and  nonpleas- 
ure  appointment: 

Generally,  a  holder  of  a  pleasure  appoint- 
ment' may  be  removed  without  cause  and 
without  notice  and  hearing;  'tenure,'  on  the 
other  hand,  denotes  relinquishment  of  un- 
fettered power  to  terminate  the  employees 
services,  and  explicit  provisions  or  estab- 
lished understandings  restricting  the  causes 
for  removal  and  demanding  prior  notice  and 
hearing  invest  the  position  holder  with  a 
species  of  tenure  per  se  which  clashes  with 
the  central  characteristics  of  a  pleasure  ap- 
pointment. Zumwalt  V.  Trustees  of  Califor- 
nia States  Colleges,  109  Cal.  Rptr.  344.  347. 
33  t:.A.  3d  665.  quoted  in  32A  Words  and 
Phrases  67  (1981  Supp.). 

Thomas  J.  Nicola, 
Legislative  Attorney. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC,  April  29,  1987. 
Hon.  Ed  Fox, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Fox:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  April  27  in  which  you  argue 
that  the  nominee  for  the  position  of  Ambas- 
sador to  Pakistan  is  exempt  from  Income 
taxes  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
you  cite  states  that  Presidential  appointees 
who  are  subject  to  Senate  confirmation  and 
who  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
are  exempt  from  income  taxation  if  they  do 
not  maintain  a  domicile  In  this  city.  In  1964. 
the  D.C.  Corporation  Counsel  ruled  that  in- 
asmuch as  Foreign  Service  officers  at  that 
time  could  be  removed  from  office  under 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  for  any 
reason  that  the  Secretary  of  State  deter- 
mined would  "promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
Service",  they  could  be  construed  to  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

The  factual  situation  with  regard  to  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  remove  Foreign 
Service  officers  changed  greatly  in  the  years 
following  the  1964  ruling.  All  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  received  the  right  to  form  a 
trade  union  and  to  be  represented  in  official 
labor-management  negotiations  about  their 
conditions  of  employment.  Including  tenure 


In  office.  Later,  in  1976,  the  Foreign  Service 
received  the  right  to  formal  grievance  proce- 
dures in  the  event  of  separation  from  office 
and  other  personnel  actions.  These  rights 
were  then  incorporated  in  1980  into  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980  (PL-96-465),  thus 
granting  legislative  protection  to  union  and 
grievance  rights  that  had  heretofore  been 
granted  solely  by  executive  order. 

Since  the  1980  Foreign  Service  Act  re- 
pealed the  1946  Act.  to  claim  tax  exemption 
on  the  basis  of  repealed  legislation  is  of 
questionable  legal  basis.  The  1980  act  grants 
foreign  service  officers  the  right  to  appeal 
any  personnel  action.  Including  separation, 
to  the  Foreign  Service  Grievance  Board. 
That  Board  has  the  right  to  order  the  rein- 
statement of  any  employee,  to  order  that 
back  pay  be  paid,  or  to  reverse  any  decision 
denying  the  employee  compensation  or 
other  perquisites  of  office.  The  board  has 
the  further  right  to  order  any  other  remedi- 
al action  that  has  been  agreed  In  the  labor- 
management  negotiations  between  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  foreign  service 
officers'  union.  The  1980  Act  also  specifical- 
ly authorizes  recourse  to  the  courts  in  the 
event  the  employee  does  not  accept  the 
Grievance  Board's  decision. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  Mr.  Raphel's  statement  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  tax  authorities  that  he 
served  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  In  a 
Presidential  appointment  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  was  less  than  fully  accurate,  espe- 
cially after  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980.  The  Districts  decision 
that  he  was  tax  exempt  specifically  stated 
that  the  decision  was  made  "based  on  the 
information  provided ",  and  cannot  be  cited 
to  exonerate  a  taxpayer  from  his  lawful  ob- 
ligations to  pay  taxes  if  the  information 
provided  was  unfactual.  I  am  not  asserting 
that  Mr.  Raphel's  statements  to  the  District 
were  knowingly  untrue,  only  that  at  best  he 
was  under  an  honest  but  mistaken  belief. 
Nevertheless,  ignorance  of  the  law  does  not 
excuse  him  from  the  obligation  to  pay  his 
taxes. 

I  must  admit  that  I  find  it  interesting  that 
the  Department  of  State's  management  is 
willing  to  argue,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
avoidance  of  legitimate  taxes  on  District 
residents,  that  career  foreign  service  officers 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and 
can  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President 
for  any  reason,  or  for  no  reason,  when  the 
Department  has  pushed  so  long  for  legisla- 
tion granting  foreign  service  officers  pro- 
tected tenure  rights.  If  the  Department  is 
willing  to  support  legislation  making  abso- 
lutely clear  that  foreign  service  officers 
serve  solely  "at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent" and  to  support  the  repeal  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 
limiting  the  President's  prerogative  to 
remove  officers  without  cause  or  explana- 
tion, I  believe  a  resolution  of  this  matter 
could  be  reached. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  Department 
wishes  to  retain  the  le^latlve  protection 
for  career  officers  I  believe  it  best  to  admit 
that  the  officers  are  not  exempt  from  D.C. 
taxation.  I  ask  you  to  review  once  again  the 
pertinent,  current  legislation  and  to  respond 
to  this  inquiry  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Jesse  Helms. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  no  name 
has  been  called  yet.  I  ask  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  proceedings  under 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  the  nomination.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Now 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  equally  divided. 
Mr.  PKT.T.  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  question  of  whether 
a  career  Foreign  Service  officer  serves 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  is  an 
interesting  legal  question  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  many  academic  trea- 
tises. However,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  taxing  authorities  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  do  recognize  career  For- 
eign Service  officers  as  holding  posi- 
tions which  quality  for  the  exemption 
from  income  tax  as  officer  holding 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
into  the  Record  the  various  pertinent 
documents  on  this  subject  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Raphel,  including  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  Edward  Fox,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Legislative  and  Intergovernmen- 
tal Affairs. 

I  think  these  documents  will  amply 
buttress  the  position  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  Mr.  Raphel  does  not 
owe  taxes  to  the  District. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  op  State, 
Washington,  DC,  AprU  27.  1987. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  A  question  has 
arisen  regarding  the  District  of  Columbia 
Income  tax  requirements  in  connection  with 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Arnold  Raphel  as 
Ambassador  to  Pakistan.  This  is  to  set  forth 
our  understanding  of  the  relevant  require- 
ments. 

In  general.  D.C.  taxes  persons  who  are  not 
domiciliarles  of  the  District  If  they  nonethe- 
less maintain  "a  place  of  abode"  within  the 
District  for  183  or  more  days  during  the  tax- 
able year.  However,  there  Is  an  exemption 
for  certain  Congressional  and  other  offi- 
cials, including  Presidential  appointees  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Senate  "whose 
tenure  of  office  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President."  (Title  47,  section  47-1801.4, 
para.  17;  attached.)  The  Corporation  Coun- 
sel of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  ruled 
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thftt  commissioned  Foreign  Service  officers 
are  Presidential  appointees  subject  to  con- 
flrmation  by  the  Senate,  whose  tenure  is  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President,  and  that  they 
therefore  qualify  for  this  exemption.  (A 
copy  of  this  ruling  U  attached.)  This  ruling 
is  an  authoritative  determination  by  the  rel- 
evant authorities. 

This  exemption  continues  to  be  in  force. 
The  D.C.  Oovemment  has  revised  the  appli- 
cable provision  several  times,  including  as 
recently  as  1983,  but  has  retained  this  ex- 
emption. In  IMl,  for  example,  an  amend- 
ment spedfically  aimed  at  removing  the  ex- 
emption for  Congressional  and  most  Presi- 
dential employees  was  proposed,  but  was 
not  adopted.  We  understand  that  the  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Service  Association  testified  at 
this  time  in  favor  of  retaining  the  exemp- 
tion for  Foreign  Service  officers. 

Mr.  Raphel  has  advised  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia tax  authorities  of  his  particular  cir- 
cumstances, including  in  particular  that  he 
is  a  commissioned  Foreign  Service  officer 
whose  State  of  domicile  is  New  Jersey.  A 
District  of  Columbia  Tax  Auditor  specifical- 
ly reviewed  his  situation  in  1980  and  advised 
Mr.  R^hel  that  he  was  not  liable  for  D.C. 
income  tax.  In  subsequent  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  what  we  understand  to  be  usual 
practice,  the  District  of  Columbia  has  asked 
Mr.  Raphel  to  complete  an  "Income  Tax 
Compliance  Survey"  concerning  this  exemp- 
tion and  has  accepted  his  entitlement  to 
claim  it.  In  short,  Mr.  Raphel's  position  has 
been  presented  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  tax  authorities.  (See  at- 
tached correspondence.) 

Concerning  this  exemption  generally,  we 
would  like  to  note  that  not  only  Foreign 
Service  officers,  but  also  a  number  of  other 
government  officials  and  employees  similar- 
ly situated,  benefit  from  this  or  similar  ex- 
emptions. The  District  of  Columbia  provi- 
sion applies,  for  example,  to  elected  officials 
and  certain  of  their  staff.  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  and  to  other  Senate-confirmed 
Presidential  appointees.  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  members  of  the  military  benefit 
as  well  from  similar  federal  statutory  ex- 
emptions, applying  to  District  and  State 
income  taxes  generally,  contained  in  4 
U.S.C.  113  and  50  U.S.C.  App.  574,  respec- 
tively. Such  provisions  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  such  persons  typically  maintain  a 
residence  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a 
State  only  because  they  are  assigned  to 
work  there,  even  though  they  are  legally 
resident  or  domiciled  in  another  State. 

I  hope  that  this  answers  yoiu*  questions  in 
this  regard. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Edward  Fox, 
Assistant  Secretary, 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

SUBCRAPTEH  I.  REPEAL  OF  PRIOR  INCOME  TAX 

Law  and  APFUCABiLmr  or  Subchapter; 
General  DEnHinoNS 

I  «T-tS01.4.  atKERM.  DKriNITIONS 

For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  and 
wherever  appearing  herein,  unless  otherwise 
required  by  the  context: 

•  •  •  *  • 

(6XA)  The  words  "trade  or  business"  in- 
clude the  engaging  in  or  carrying  on  of  any 
trade,  business,  profession,  vocation  or  call- 
ing or  commercial  activity  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including  activities  in  the  District 
that  benefit  an  affiliated  entity  of  the  tax- 
payer, the  performance  of  the  functions  of  a 
public  office  and  the  leasing  of  real  or  per- 


inal  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
»y  any  person  whether  or  not  the  property 
leased  directly  by  such  person  or  through 
agent,  and  whether  or  not  such  person  or 
{ent  performs  any  services  in  connection 
lith  the  property:  Provided,  however,  that 
le  words  "trade  or  business"  shall  not  in- 
lude,    for   the    purposes    of   this   chapter: 
les  of  tangible  personal  property  whereby 
(tie  to  such  property  psisses  within  or  with- 
out the  District,  by  a  corporation  or  unin- 
corporated business  which  does  not  phys- 
fcally   have   or  maintain   an   office,   ware- 
louse,  or  other  place  of  business  in  the  Dis- 
^ict,  and  which  has  no  officer,  agent,  or 
fepresentative   having   an  office  or  other 
>lace  of  business  in  the  District,  during  the 
cable  year. 


(17)  The  word  "resident"  means  every  in- 

ividual  domiciled  within  the  District  at  any 

e  during  the  taxable  year,  and  every 

ither  individual  who  maintains  a  place  of 

,bode  within  the  District  for  an  aggregate 

4f  183  days  or  more  during  the  taxable  year. 

\  whether   or   not   such   other   individual   is 

( iomiciled  in  the  District.  The  word  "resi- 

( lent"  shall  not  Include  any  elective  officer 

(  f  the  government  of  the  United  States  or 

(  ny  employee  on  the  staff  of  an  elected  of fi- 

( ial  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govem- 

1  lent  of  the  United  States  if  such  employee 

I  >  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  state  or  resi- 

«  ence  of  such  elected  officer,  or  any  officer 

(  f  the  executive  branch  of  such  government 

\  rhose  appointment  to  the  office  held  by 

1  lim  was  by  the  President  of  the  United 

J  ttates  and  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 

I  lenate   of   the   United   States   and   whose 

I  enure  of  office  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

1  "resident  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Jus- 

I  ice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

J  itates  unless  such  officers  or  Justices  are 

domiciled  within  the  District  at  any  time 

(luring   the   taxable   year.   In   determining 

Whether  an  individual  is  a  "resident",  such 

lidividual's  absence  from  the  District  for 

emporary  or  transitory  purposes  shall  not 

le  regarded  as  changing   his  domicile  or 

ilace  of  abode. 

April  28,  1964. 
te  Whether  Foreign  Service  officers  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  of  the  word 
"resident"  contained  in  title  I,  section 
4(s),  of  the  District  of  Cohunbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended. 

Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Gentlemen:  You  forwarded  to  me  a 
aemorandum  from  the  Finance  Officer, 
).C.,  requesting  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
'orelgn  Service  officers,  not  domiciled 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  ex- 
luded  from  the  definition  of  the  term  "resi- 
lent,"  as  contained  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
lia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947, 
jid  therefore  exempt  from  District  individ- 
lal  income  tax. 

Title    I,    section    4(s)    of    the    Act,    1 47- 
551c(s),  D.C.  Code,  1961  says  in  pertinent 
tart: 
"•  •  *  The  word  'resident  shall  not  include 

•  *  any  officer  of  the  executive  branch  of 

•  •  [the  United  States]  Government 
irhose  appointment  to  the  office  held  by 
ilm  was  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  whose 
enure  of  office  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
^resident  of  the  United  States,  unless  such 
tfficers  are  domiciled  within  the  District  on 
he  last  day  of  the  taxable  year." 


May  I  1987 


May  1,  1987 
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Sec  ion  511  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946.  22  U.S.C.A.  11906,  is  applicable  and 
provl(  les: 

"Tte  President  shall  appoint  Foreign 
Servit  e  officers  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
conse  It  of  the  Senate.  •  •  • ' 

The  question  then  becomes  whether  the 
tenur^  of  office  of  such  appointees  is  "at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United 
State}"  within  the  framework  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

Teriure  "at  the  pleasure  of"  the  appoint- 
ing official  means  that  removal  from  office 
may  j>e  accomplished  at  any  time  without 
notice,  charges,  or  reasons.  Such  removal  is 
contrasted  with  the  removal  from  office  for 
cause  such  as  unsatisfactory  performance, 
misconduct,  or  malfeasance.  The  power  in 
the  appointing  official  to  remove  at  pleas- 
ure, i '  not  limited  by  any  applicable  law,  is 
impli(  d  not  as  punishment  for  the  appoint- 
ed oi  ficer,  but  to  provide  the  necessary 
flexibility  for  the  improvement  of  the 
publi4  service.  43  Am.  Jur.,  Public  Officers, 
I  184fc  McQullin,  Municipal  Corporations, 
t  H  12;229.  12.249  (3d  ed.,  1949). 

Corigress  presently  provides  for  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States  in  the 
aforementioned  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
22  U£.C.A.  H  810  et  seq..  as  amended.  Sec- 
tions J637  and  638  of  that  Act,  22  U.S.C.A. 
HH  lOih,  1008,  provide  for  the  involuntary 
separation  from  the  Service  of  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  by  the  Secretary  of  State  "on 
accoucit  of  the  unsatisfactory  performance 
of  hia  duties,  or  for  such  other  cause  as  will 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Service."  The 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is,  how- 
ever, restricted  with  respect  to  such  remov- 
als in  that  an  officer  must  be  granted  a 
hearing  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Service  and 
the  unsatisfactory  performance  of  his 
duties,  or  other  cause  for  separation,  must 
be  established  at  such  hearing.  Nowhere  in 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  is  anything  said 
aboutl  the  power  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  remove  sm  officer  from  the 
Serviie. 

Tha^question  then  arises  whether  a  For- 
eign jService  officer  is  removable  at  the 
pleasmre  of  the  President  when  that  officer 
is  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  quite 
evidently  under  the  power  conferred  by  arti- 
cle 71  section  2,  of  the  Constitution,  and 
when]  the  statute  providing  for  the  office 
stated  nothing  about  removal  from  that 
off icej  by  the  President.  The  landmark  cases 
of  Afders  v.  United  States,  272  U.S.  62  (1926), 
and  /fumphrey's  Executor  v.  United  States, 
293  }].S.  602  (1935).  are  applicable.  These 
two  dases  considered  together  hold  that  a 
purelF  executive  officer  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent 4f  the  Senate  is  subject  to  removal  by 
the  {resident  at  any  time  as  an  incident  of 
his  p4wer  to  appoint  any  in  the  exercise  of 
the  executive  power. 

The  duties  of  Foreign  Service  officers  very 
definitely  place  them  within  the  category  of 
purely  executive  officers.  This  is  especially 
so  injlight  of  the  President's  exclusive  au- 
thoriiy  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  In 
view   of  the  constitutional   limitations  on 


■  Although  other  appointees  are  provided  for  in 
the  Fdreign  Service  Act  of  1946  as  presently  amend- 
ed, th^  opinion  is  limited  to  those  who  are  apimint- 
ed  by  I  the  President  with  consent  of  the  Senate 
under  khat  Act  as  it  presently  exists  and  who  serve 
at  the*  pleasure  of  the  President  as  outlined  in  the 
succeeding  portions  of  this  opinion.  See  e.g.,  sec- 
tions fOl.  524.  533.  22  U.S.C.A.  111  901,  924.  938,  in 
addition  to  the  quoted  section  511. 


Congress,  under  the  cases  cited,  to  curtail 
the  Inherent  power  of  the  President  to 
remove  such  officers,  certainly  no  such  re- 
strictions on  removal  can  be  presumed  or  in- 
ferred from  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
as  enacted  and  amended  by  Congress,  Cf 
Morgan  v.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  115 
F.2d  990  (6th  Cir.,  1940).  This  must  still  be 
so  even  though  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  and  its  prede- 
cessors, reveal,  a  definite  purpose  to  provide 
security  of  tenure  and  to  encourage  career 
service  on  a  substantial  basis. 


Government  or 
THE  District  of  Colombia, 
Washington,  DC,  AprU  1. 1980. 
Re  UabUity  ( JMT). 
Arnold  and  Robin  L.  Raphel, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raphel:  Reference  is 
made  to  your  Form  D-40B's,  Nonresident 
Request  for  Refund  or  Ruling. 

Before  I  can  determine  your  D.C.  tax  li- 
abilities, if  any,  I  need  more  information. 
Please  advise  me  within  fifteen  days  of  the 
following  for  each  of  you: 

1.  Your  letter  states  that  you  -presently" 
hold  a  Presidential  Commission.  When  did 
you  receive  the  commission? 

2.  Your  answer  to  question  #3  states  that 
you  will  return  to  New  Jersey  as  soon  as 
your  appointment  expires.  What  is  the  expi- 
ration date? 

3.  Are  you  an  FSO  or  a  FSOR?  What 
grade? 

4.  Explain  when  and  the  circumstances  of 
when  you  acquired  a  New  Jersey  domicile. 

5.  When  were  the  houses  on  A  St.  and  Po- 
tomac Avenue  acquired. 

6.  Your  telephone  number  lor  convenience 
sake.  My  phone  is  727-6022. 

When  you  reply,  kindly  use  the  special  en- 
velope provided. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.M.  Thur, 
Tax  Auditor, 
Income  and  Sales  Audit  Section. 

Washington,  DC, 

April  7,  1980. 
Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue, 
Tax  Audit  and  Liability  Division. 

Dear  Mr.  Thur:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  April  first  concerning  the  questions  of 
D.C.  tax  liabilities.  The  following  answers 
are  In  response  to  the  specific  questions 
raised  in  your  letter. 

1— I  received  my  Presidential  Commission 
in  the  Pall  of  1966.  My  wife  received  hers  in 
the  summer  of  1977. 

2— Our  appointments  do  not  have  a  firm 
expiration  date.  Since  we  serve  as  Presiden- 
tial appointees— with  Senate  confirmation— 
the  appointments  do  not  have  a  fixed  dura- 
tion. 

3— We  are  both  FSOs.  I  am  an  FSO-3  and 
my  wife  is  an  FSO-6. 

4— My  family  was  originally  from  Upstate 
New  York,  where  I  was  bom  and  raised.  In 
the  mid-1960's,  my  mother  and  father 
moved  to  New  Jersey  and  assumed  perma- 
nent residence  and  domicile  there.  We 
changed  our  domicile  at  the  same  time  as 
my  parents.  Not  only  my  parents,  but  my 
only  brother  and  his  family  are  also  domi- 
ciled in  New  Jersey,  near  my  parents;  the 
State  is  both  our  permanent  Home  Leave 
address  and  our  permanent  domicle  address 
according  to  official  State  Department 
records.  We  are  registered  in  New  Jersey, 
vote  in  elections  in  the  State,  and  fully  con- 
sider it  our  permanent  home. 


5— The  house  on  A  Street  was  acquired  in 
September,  1974:  the  house  on  Potomac 
Avenue  In  December.  1978. 

6— My  daytime  telephone  number  is  632- 
9572.  My  wife's  is  632-1448. 

I  would  also  add  that  we  have,  as  required 
by  D.C.  law,  filed  a  Form  D-40B  annually 
with  the  District,  and  have  been  formally 
notified  every  year  that  our  request  has 
been  granted.  During  that  time,  the  situa- 
tion as  to  our  domicile  in  New  Jersey,  our 
consideration  of  its  as  our  permanent  home, 
and  our  intention  to  reside  there  perma- 
nently have  not  changed. 

I  hope  this  information  is  useful.  If  we 
can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please  let 
us  know. 

Sincerely, 

Arnold  Raphel. 

Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia, 
Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue, 

Washington,  DC,  May  S,  1980. 
Re  DC  Tax  Liability. 
Arnold  and  Robin  L.  Raphel, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raphel:  Based  on  the 
information  submitted,  you  both  are  not 
liable  for  our  income  tax. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  not  file  Forms  D- 
40B  In  future  years,  unless  your  situation 
changes  or  in  the  event  you  have  D.C. 
income  taxes  withheld  from  your  salaries. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.M.  Thur, 
Tax  Auditor, 
Income  and  Sales  Audit  Section. 

Washington,  DC, 

August  29,  1984. 
Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue. 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam:  Enclosed,  as  you  re- 
quested, is  my  completed  notice  of  D.C. 
income  tax  compliance  survey. 

The  following  additional  background  may 
be  useful.  My  Presidental  appointment  does 
not  have  a  firm  expiration  date— I  serve  at 
the  President's  pleasure.  I  have  been  domi- 
ciled in  New  Jersey  since  the  mid-1960s;  my 
family  is  there,  it  is  my  permanent  Home 
Leave  address  and  permanent  domicile  ad- 
dress In  the  State  Department;  I  am  regis- 
tered in  New  Jersey  and  vote  there;  I  own 
property  in  the  state  and  none  In  Washing- 
ton; and  fully  consider  New  Jersey  my  per- 
manent home. 

In  the  late  70s,  I  annually  filed  a  Form  D- 
40B  with  the  District  and  was  formally  noti- 
fied every  year  that  I  was  not  liable  for  D.C. 
income  tax.  In  May.  1980,  I  received  a 
formal  finding  from  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance and  Revenue  that  I  was  not  liable  for 
D.C.  Income  tax,  and  that  I  need  not  file 
any  further  Forms  D-40B  in  the  future. 

I  hope  this  additional  information  is  of 
vise.  Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Arnold  Raphel. 

Survey 

Primary  Social  Security  No.:  063-34-1185. 

Taxable  Year  1984. 

Federal  adjusted  gross  income $65,584 

Less  -t- 11  exemptions 1,500 

Less  standard  deduction 1,000 

D.C.  taxable  Income 63,084 

D.C.  tax 6,139 

Penalty 1.535 

Interest  thru  September  15,  1986  1,228 
Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 


NOTICE  OF  D.C  income  TAX  COMPLIANCE 
SURVEY 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  conducting  a 
survey  to  Insure  that  all  District  residents 
who  are  required  to  do  so,  file  a  return  and 
pay  their  D.C.  Income  taxes.  A  comparison 
has  been  made  of  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  Income  tax  returns  filed  for  the 
above  taxable  year  showing  Washington, 
D.C.  addresses.  This  comparison  was  con- 
ducted under  authorization  of  Federal  law 
(Section  6103(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code),  and  it  indicates  that  you  filed  a  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  Return  for  this  year  but 
did  not  file  a  D.C.  Income  Tax  Return. 

It  may  be  proper  that  you  did  not  file  a 
D.C.  Income  Tax  Return  for  this  year. 
Please  check  the  filing  requirements  by 
reading  the  enclosed  instructions  carefully 
regarding  who  is  required  to  file. 

If  you  are  required  to  file,  you  must  com- 
plete and  mall  the  enclosed  tax  return  form 
with  this  notice  and  pay  the  tax  due  within 
twenty  (20)  days  from  the  date  of  this 
notice.  A  self-addressed  envelope  is  enclosed 
for  your  convenience. 

If  you  have  already  filed  a  D.C.  Income 
Tax  Return  for  the  above  taxable  year  or 
are  not  required  to  file,  we  ask  your  assist- 
ance so  that  we  may  clear  our  records. 
Please  check  the  appropriate  blocks  on  the 
reverse  side  of  this  form  and  return  it  in  the 
self-addressed  envelope  supplied.  The  tax 
programs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
benefit  by  your  cooperation. 

If  we  do  not  receive  a  reply  to  this  letter 
within  30  days  from  the  above  date,  you  will 
be  assessed  the  above  amounts  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  47,  Section  1812.4  of  the 
D.C.  Code. 

Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue. 

Washington,  DC, 

June  11,  1986. 
Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue, 
District  of  Columbia, 

Dear  Sir/Madam:  Enclosed,  as  you  re- 
quested. Is  my  completed  notice  of  D.C. 
income  tax  compliance  survey. 

The  following  additional  background  may 
be  useful.  My  Presidential  appointment 
does  not  have  a  firm  expiration  date— I 
serve  at  the  President's  pleasure.  I  have 
been  domlcUed  In  New  Jersey  since  the  mid- 
1960s.  My  family  is  there.  It  is  my  perma- 
nent Home  Leave  address  and  permanent 
domicle  address  in  the  State  Department.  I 
am  registered  In  New  Jersey  and  vote  there. 
I  own  property  In  the  state  and  none  in 
Washington  and  fully  consider  New  Jersey 
my  permanent  home. 

I  had  previously  filed  Forms  D-40B  with 
the  District  and  was  formally  notified  each 
year  that  I  was  not  liable  for  D.C.  income 
tax.  In  May,  1980.  I  received  a  formal  find- 
ing (copy  enclosed)  from  the  Department  of 
Finance  and  Revenue  that  I  was  not  liable 
for  D.C.  Income  tax.  and  that  I  need  not  file 
any  further  Forms  D-40B  In  the  future. 

I    hope    this    additional    information    is 
useful.  Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Arnold  Raphel. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  the  time  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


10888 


Mr.  TTRT.MR    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
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Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to    calls, 
liy  that  motion  on  the  table.  both 
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the  time  be  charged  equally  to 
!  ides. 
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[Rollcall  Vote  No.  86  Leg.l 
yEAS-56 


the  sponsors  were  Senators  Grasslet. 
Reid,     Stmms,     Melcher,     Cochbam. 


10888 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
hour  of  11:30  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Arnold  Lewis  Raphel  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Pakistan. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  Arnold  Lewis  Raphel,  of  New 
Jersey,  a  career  member  of  the  senior 
Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minister- 
Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Is- 
lamic Republic  of  Pakistan? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDDf],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Braolet],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran] and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCaim]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  76, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  85  Ex.] 
YEAS-76 


Adams 

Graham 

Nuim 

Bkucus 

HarUn 

Packwood 

Bentaen 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bingaman 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Bond 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Boren 

HefUn 

Quayle 

BoKhwitz 

Heinz 

Reid 

Breauz 

Boilings 

Riegle 

Bumpen 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Roth 

Cbafee 

Karnes 

Sanford 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Simon 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Specter 

DeCondnl 

Levin 

Stafford 

Dtxon 

Lugar 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Thurmond 

Evans 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Exon 

Mikulski 

Weicker 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

Wlrth 

Oam 

Moynihan 

Olenn 

Murkowski 
NAYS-19 

Armstrong 

Orassley 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Helms 

Symms 

D-Amato 

Humphrey 

Trible 

Dole 

McClure 

Wallop 

Domenicl 

McConnell 

Wilson 

Ftord 

NtcUes 

Qramm 

Pressler 

NOT  VCJTING- 

-5 

Biden 

Cochran 

McCain 

Bradley 

Gore 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination was  confirmed. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
1)  ,y  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
bfe  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
n  Ation  of  the  nominee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
o  Jt  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
ritum  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
0  it  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
l^e  to  state  that  there  will  be  a  party 
conference. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
htve  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Innate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
tlie  Chair  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
g  lished  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms]. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  calling  a  party 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
i]  g  discussions  on  this  side  in  regard 
U I  an  amendment  that  is  being  devel- 

0  )ed  on  the  budget.  I  would  expect 
tl  ie  conference  would  last  an  hour  or  a 
lljitle  more.  As  soon  as  that  conference 

over,  it  will  be  my  intention  to  come 
t4  the  floor  and  ask  to  go  back  into  ex- 
e  lutive  session  to  take  up  the  nomina- 
t:  an  of  the  next  nominee  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar.  That  is  the  nominee  to 
b^  Ambassador  to  Mozambique.  Melis- 
sA  Wells. 

That  request  may  be  objected  to.  in 
V  hich  event  I  will  be  constrained  to 
t  ove  to  take  up  the  nomination  as  a 

1  >ndebatable  motion.  There  would  be 
a  roUcall  vote  on  that.  The  nomination 
I  self  is  debatable. 

I  feel  that  while  these  discussions 
ai"e  going  on  both  sides  with  reference 
t6  the  budget  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  the  Senate  can  be  pro- 
c  «ding  on  the  nomination,  meanwhile 
if.Uizing  the  time  to  the  very  best. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  these  an- 
if>uncements  so  that  Senators  will 
li  low  there  will  Ije  a  rollcall  vote  be- 
t  veen  1  and  1:30  today. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION— 1988 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
s  deration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
t  on. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
S  enate  will  now  continue  with  the  con- 
s  deration  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
as  the  pending  business.  I  ask  unani- 
E  lous  consent  that  if  there  be  quorum 
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calls,  the  time  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out olijection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


3RDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
will  allow  me  to  go  into  recess  so  that 
the  conference  I  am  having  with  my 
party  [members,  and  possibly  the  con- 
sultations which  may  be  going  on,  on 
the  other  side,  could  proceed  without 
interruption  and  without  Members 
having  to  \>e  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  I  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield.  I  think  if  we  could  make  cer- 
tain that  we  did  not  permit  the  Labor 
Committee  to  meet,  we  would  have  no 
objection  to  a  recess.  But  we  would 
have  an  objection  to  the  recess  unless 
we  can  make  that  separate  because 
then  the  Labor  Committee  could  meet 
or  be  permitted  to  meet. 

There  is  a  matter  before  that  com- 
mitter which  is  quite  controversial. 
We  hi  ive  a  number  of  Members  on  our 
side  ;hat  would  be  constrained  to 
object  to  a  recess.  If  we  could  make 
certai  n  that  that  committee  would  not 
meet,  we  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
recor<  i.  I  am  in  a  little  bit  of  a  catch-22 
situation.  I  will  not  move  that  the 
Senats  stand  in  recess.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour  15  min- 
utes ^d  that  it  be  imderstood  that 
there  jwould  be  an  objection  to  a  meet- 
ing ck  the  Laljor  Committee  during 
that  time. 

Thd  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out olijection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  [byrd.  Mr.  President,  does  that 
effectively  prevent  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee from  meeting  during  that  recess? 

Thd  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CoNRiD).  The  Senator  is  correct. 


lECESS  UNTIL  1:22  P.M. 

Mr.  I  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  Bequest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  {the  time  during  the  recess  be 
equally  charged. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
^Jection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
re  being  no  objection,  the 
at  12:07.  recessed  until  1:22 
Thereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled ^hen  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Leahy]. 

MrTj  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest t^e  absence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
rill  call  the  roll. 

legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
le  roll. 
BYRD.   Mr.   President,    I   ask 
imaninous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qi  lorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Thd  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ol^jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MOTION  TO  PROCEED  TO 
EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  earlier  indications  that  I 
would  go  to  the  nomination  of  Melissa 
WeUs.  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Mozambique.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Melissa 
Poelsch  Wells. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
motion  I  am  about  to  make  is  a  nonde- 
batable  motion.  There  will  be  a  roUcadl 
vote  on  it.  Once  the  Senate  is  on  the 
nomination,  if  indeed  it  goes  to  the 
nomination,  that  nomination  will  be 
debatable.  In  order  that  Senators  may 
get  this  vote  over  with— several  of 
them  have  plane  reservations  and 
committee  meetings  and  various  other 
engagements— I  now  move  to  proceed 
to  executive  session  to  take  up  the 
nomination  of  Melissa  Wells. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.    BiNGAJiAN],    the    Senator    from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the     Senator     from     Florida      [Mr. 
Graham]  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dajt- 
forth],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator 
from  Oltlahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote  "nay." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  56. 
nays  28.  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  86  Leg.] 
YEAS— 56 


Adams 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Fowler 

Moynihan 

Bond 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Byrd 

Hollings 

Reld 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Craaston 

Lautent>erg 

Shelby 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Simon 

DeConcini 

Levin 

.Specter 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Stafford 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

Stennis 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Evans 

Metzenbaum 

Wirth 

Exon 

Mikulski 
NAYS— 28 

Armstrong 

Heflin 

Quayle 

Boren 

Helms 

Rudman 

Boschwitz 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Kames 

Synuns 

Dole 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Gam 

McClure 

Trible 

Gramm 

McConnell 

Warner 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Wilson 

HaWh 

Pressler 

Hecht 

Pryor 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Bentsen 

Dodd 

Rockefeller 

Biden 

Gore 

Roth 

Bingaman 

Graham 

Simpson 

Bradley 

Kassebaum 

Wallop 

Cochran 

McCain 

Danforth 

Nickles 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

the  sponsors  were  Senators  Grasslet, 
Reid,  Symms,  Melcher,  Cochran. 
McClttre,  Nickles,  Wallop,  Breaux, 
Stevens,  Levin,  and  Simon. 

Today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  following  Sena- 
tors be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  604. 
the  taxpayers'  bill  of  rights:  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 


The 


Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  wishes 
to  handle  a  matter  as  if  in  legislative 
session.  Would  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  mind  if  we 
made  arrangements  for  Senators  to 
speak  as  in  legislative  session  if  they 
wish  to  do  so? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Not  only  would  I  not;  I 
would  be  delighted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  even  though  the  Senate  is  in 
executive  session.  Senators  may  speak 
out  of  order  as  if  in  legislative  session, 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each,  and 
that  they  may  be  permitted  to  intro- 
duce bills  and  resolutions  as  if  in 
morning  business,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  record  show  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  actions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS— 
S.  604 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, I  introduced  S.  604,  luiown  as  the 
taxpayers'  bill  of  rights.  At  that  time. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR- 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  120 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
dealing  with  having  the  President  ex- 
ercise the  authority  he  has  under  cur- 
rent law  to  close  the  Soviet  chancery 
here  in  Washington,  DC. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  jvmior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  120  along  with 
myself  and  Senator  Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  MELISSA 

FOELSCH    WELLS    TO    BE    AM- 
BASSADOR TO  MOZAMBIQUE 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  glad  to  support  the 
nomination  of  Ms.  Wells.  In  fact,  I 
have  known  her  for  almost  30  years.  I 
used  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
myself.  Ms.  Wells  has  always  had  an 
excellent  reputation.  She  is  a  very 
competent  woman,  a  career  officer, 
and,  really,  one  of  the  stars  of  the  For- 
eign Service  who  has  done  very  well. 
She  has  served  as  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Guinea-Bissau  and  Cape  Verde 
and  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  Since  1979  she  has  been  on 
loan  to  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program.  She  was  UNDP's  first 
permanent  representative  in  Uganda 
and  director  of  IMPACT,  a  worldwide 
UNDP  Program. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
approved  Ms.  Wells'  nomination  on 
March  31  by  a  16-to-3  vote.  Her  outgo- 
ing personality  as  well  as  her  experi- 
ence in  Africa  make  her  an  excellent 
candidate  for  the  Job  of  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Mozambique.  I  am  confident 
that  she  will  undertake  her  responsi- 
bilities with  enthusiasm  and  profes- 
sionalism. I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  approve  her  nomination. 

I  would  add  that,  in  my  view,  the 
more  we  disapprove  of  a  nation  and 
the  worse  our  relations  are  with  a 
nation,  the  more  important  it  is  that 
we  have  a  top-ranking  diplomat  there 
keeping  the  channel  of  communication 
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open.  It  does  not  matter  if  the  nation 
la  richt  wing  or  left  wing. 

I  really  feel  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
withdraw  our  Embassy's  Ambassador 
to  Spain  under  Franco.  Though  I  dis- 
approved of  Franco.  I  felt  it  was  very 
important  to  maintain  a  communica- 
tion. Of  course,  our  relations  with  Mo- 
sambique  are  a  somewhat  different 
case.  In  the  last  few  years,  our  rela- 
tions with  MoEambique  have  im- 
proved, as  Mozambique  has  begim  to 
take  some  important  steps  to  move 
away  from  the  Soviet  Union.  I,  for 
one.  would  like  to  see  ambassadors  to 
all  the  countries  with  which  we  dis- 
agree, and  a  great  example  of  that 
would  be  Cuba. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
the  floor  today  regarding  the  nomina- 
tion of  Melissa  Wells  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  People's  Republic  of  Mo- 
zambique. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  He  has  made  avail- 
able to  Senators,  information  concern- 
ing the  Wells  nomination.  Including  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  I  urge  all  Sen- 
ators to  read. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  nomina- 
tion represents  a  continuation  of  the 
State  Department's  failed  policies  to 
wean  away  Marxists-Leninist  regimes 
from  the  arms  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  appears  that  we  not  only  have  the 
Communists  to  contend  with  in  Africa, 
but,  we  must  constantly  battle  within 
our  State  Department  to  decide  what 
side  they  are  on  in  that  country. 

At  the  confirmation  hearings,  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  from  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Caroli- 
na concerning  the  present  conflict  in 
Mozambique  and  the  effect  the  civil 
war  is  having  on  Mozambique,  Ms. 
Wells  said  that: 

Renamo,  has  not  demonstrated  a  capacity 
to  take,  hold  and  govern  territory.  Renamo 
is  politically  fragmented,  it  has  no  political 
program  and  has  not  shown  evidence  of  a 
structure— other  than  military— that  could 
be  called  a  permanent  presence  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  this  opinion  of  Ms. 
Wells,  which  is  supported  by  the  State 
Department,  is  void  of  credibility  in 
light  of  numerous  reports  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Mozambique.  For  example,  a 
July  12.  1986  article  in  Jane's  Defense 
Weekly  states: 

With  the  ClvU  War  In  the  former  Portu- 
guese colony  of  Mozambique  in  its  ninth 
year,  the  anti-Communist  rebels  are  operat- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  country.  More  impor- 
tantly, they  seem  to  be  winning  over  the 
local  population. 

I  will  also  read  a  few  lines  from 
"Jane's  Defense  Weekly,"  which  is  a 
prestigious  military  publication.  A 
former  member  of  my  staff  has  been 
in  Mozambique  and  has  reported  on 
this  to  me  directly.  To  the  best  of  my 


lowledge.  this  is  an  accurate  summa- 

lon  of  what  is  happening  in  Mozam- 

fique. 

Renamo  has  developed  considerable  credi- 
bility, despite  t>eing  unable  to  enjoy  foreign 
4iPPort— unlike  the  government  whose  poli- 
ces it  opposes. 

JThe  armed  struggle  began  in  1977  under 
Khodesian  Intelligence  control. 
I  Later  there  was  support  from  South 
Africa,  but  this  disappeared  with  the  1984 
algreement  between  Pretoria  and  the 
Maputo  government. 

Despite  the  loss  of  outside  assistance,  the 
insurgency  is  growing  in  strength— possibly 
because  of  the  Mozambique  Government's 
Itolicy  of  imposing  collectivisation. 

Herding  the  rural  populace  into  aldeas 
(communal  villages)  has  alienated  peasants 

id  created  opposition  in  areas  which  were 
iviously  compliant. 

•  •  «  •  * 

During  our  five-week  Journey  in  different 
of  the  country,  we  witnessed  the  same. 
Itverywhere  Renamo  has  a  network  of  sup- 
port bases,  the  locations  of  which  are  well 
^nown  to  the  people,  to  the  extent  that  the 
commander  of  our  escort  normally  asked 
local  civilians  to  guide  our  party  to  the 
c^unp  in  their  area. 
After  gaining  control  of  much  of  the  coun- 
rside,  the  insurgents  are  able  to  capture 
id  hold  towns  up  to  provincial  capital 
^vel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Aecord.  It  Is  written  by  Almerigo 
(^rilz,  who  has  visited  the  country  and 
ijeports  on  the  struggle  of  Renamo. 
t  le  Mozambique  national  resistance. 
'  'here  is  no  question  but  that  Renamo 
i ;  an  indigenous  popular  force  in  Mo- 
2  unbique.  These  are  the  people  the 
I  fnited  States  of  America  should  be 
a  jpporting. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  "Dear  Colleague" 
litter  from  Senator  Helms  and  the 
two  attachments  be  printed  in  the 
I  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
tial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
]  Record,  as  follows: 

Rebels  or  Mozambique 

(With  the  civil  war  in  the  former  Portu- 
g  uese  colony  of  Mozambique  in  its  ninth 
S  ear,  the  anti-Communist  rebels  are  operat- 
i|ig  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

(More  importantly,  they  seem  to  be  win- 
iling  over  the  local  population. 
,  (.Almerigo  Grilz  has  visited  the  country 
apd  reports  on  the  struggle  of  Renamo,  the 
Mozambique  National  Resistance.) 
i  Renamo  has  developed  considerable  credi- 
tiility,  despite  being  unable  to  enjoy  foreign 
aipport— unlike  the  government  whose  poli- 
ties it  opposes. 

I  The  armed  struggle  began  in  1977  under 
^hodeslan  Intelligence  control. 
I  Later  there  was  support  from  South 
Africa,  but  this  disappeared  with  the  1984 
Agreement  between  Pretoria  and  the 
Maputo  government. 

Despite  the  loss  of  outside  assistance,  the 
i|isurgency  is  growing  in  strength— possibly 
l)ecause  of  the  Mozambique  Government's 
lK>licy  of  imposing  collectivisation. 

Herding  the  rural  populace  into  aldeas 
( x>mmunal  villages)  has  alienated  peasants 
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and  ci  eated  opposition  in  areas  which  were 
previcfusly  compliant. 

The  people  appear  to  prefer  to  live  in  the 
resistance's    'liberated   areas',    where   they 

(heir  own  f*eld£  and  can  grow  crops  as 

rlsh. 

nuns,  who  had  been  prisoners  of 

(bels  and  travelled  extensively  with 

in  Nampula,  Niasa  and  Zambesia  pri- 
vinceai  told  JDW  they  crossed  vast  areas 
wherej  the  rebels  apparantly  enjoy  total  con- 
trol, {|etting  food  and  help  from  the  farm- 
ers. 

SUPPORT  BASES 

ig  our  five-week  journey  in  different 
>f  the  country,  we  witnessed  the  same, 
^here  Renamo  has  a  network  of  sup- 
^ases.  the  locations  of  which  are  well 
to  the  people,  to  the  extent  that  the 
ider  of  our  escort  normally  asked 
civilians  to  guide  our  party  to  the 
camp  in  their  area. 

Af  tar  gaining  control  of  much  of  the  coun- 
tryside, the  insurgents  are  able  to  capture 
lold   towns   up   to   provincial   capital 

;n  towns  were  overrun  by  Renamo  in 
line  are  still  in  their  hands),  and  10 
;n  taken  this  year  so  far. 
of  the  towns  are  abandoned,  but  in 
cases  the  rebels  are  beginning  to  keep 
rents    inside    the    urban    perimeter, 
.5  mm  guns  giving  protection  against 
Ikes. 
10  has  put  nearly  2,000  men  into 
battalions,  four  of  which  are  active 
the    rest    are    undergoing    training, 
battalions  are  intended  to  be  able  to 
te  semi-conventional  warfare  and.  to 
towns. 

re  is  much  room  for  improvement:  co- 
^ion  during  operations  is  often  non- 
existent and  hampered  by  the  lack  of  tacti- 
cal coinmunication  equipment. 

Troops'  ability  to  manoeuvre  in  the  field 
is  questionable.  Officers  have  no  knowledge 
of  map  reading,  nor  maps  or  compasses.  It  is 
not  uOusual  to  be  without  watches. 

Plans  are  rarely  more  than  a  simple, 
daring  headlong  assault  to  dislodge  enemy 
force 

In  ^te  of  all  this,  the  rebels  usually  suc- 
ceed. Their  confidence  is  unshakeable. 

en  we  attack,  the  enemy  usually  runs 
away  bfter  a  few  minutes,"  said  Bob  Chal- 
ton,  one  of  the  most  spirited  Renamo  com- 
manders. 

Whtn  he  led  300  men  against  Inhaminga 
(a  district  capital  in  Sofala  province,  already 
occupied  last  year  by  the  rebels),  the  gov- 
ernment troops  managed  to  resist,  pinning 
the  attackers  down  under  a  hail  of  sustained 
small  arms  and  mortar  fire.  Yet  they  were 
unable  to  defend  the  town  itself:  when  the 
g&errillas  swarmed  into  Inhaminga  they  re- 
treatep  to  their  barracks  outside  the  town. 

The  rebels  besieged  the  garrison,  unde- 
terred by  repeated  air  raids  by  MiG-17  and 
Mi-8  helicopters,  which  tried  for  several 
days  vp  dislodge  them. 

The!  regular  battalions  are  active  in  cen- 
tral Mozambique,  between  the  Zambesi  and 
Save  rivers,  but  "Renamo  will  mainly  main- 
tain gfierrilla  tactics,  as  we  lack  training  and 
equipBient  for  large  operations",  said  rebel 
leadec  Afonso  Dhlakama,  33,  whom  we 
interviewed  in  his  HQ  at  Gorongosa. 

"Wq  need  to  maintain  pressure  all  over 
the  c<iuntry.  launching  a  lot  of  smaU-scale 
attacks  to  force  the  enemy  to  disperse  his 
forces  " 

Renuno  has  been  extremely  effective 
again]  t  the  country's  economical  infrastruc- 


ture: factories  are  burned  down,  electricity 
plants  are  destroyed,  routes  and  goods  dis- 
tribution systems  are  paralysed  virtually  ev- 
erywhere. 

Only  the  corridor  from  Beira  to  Zimbabwe 
is  open,  because  the  Zimbabwean  Army  is 
directly  involved  in  protecting  it,  with  i>osi- 
tions  and  constant  patrolling  along  the  rail- 
way and  the  pipeline. 

One  of  the  main  efforts  of  the  insurgents 
is  to  discourage  foreign  companies  from  in- 
vesting in  Mozambique.  Western  companies 
are  also  blamed  for  propping  up  the  Marxist 
regime. 

Technicians  and  workers  (called  cooper- 
antes)  from  different  countries  have  been 
kidnapped  and  installations  are  put  to  the 
torch. 

The  smallest  structure  of  Renamo  guerril- 
la forces  is  the  section,  of  about  10  men;  30 
men  may  form  an  operational  group:  a  zonal 
group  wiU  then  Include  three  sections  with 
nurse,  radio  operator  and  artillerymen' 
with  heavier  weapons. 

Bigger  structures  are  sectors,  military  re- 
gions and  provincial  commands.  The  provin- 
cial commanders  are  in  daily  radio  contact 
with  the  Gorongosa  headquarters,  and 
transmit  news  about  the  situation,  always  in 
code. 

The  logistical  system  is  simplified  and  ev- 
erything is  based  on  self-reliance. 

Appsirently.  Renamo  has  to  rely  on  what 
it  is  able  to  capture  from  the  enemy,  and 
hasn't  a  central  logistical  base. 

The  logisticians  responsible  only  receive 
luiowledge  of  how  much  material  has  been 
seized  and  where  it  has  been  stored. 

Renamo  is  probably  the  most  'ragtag' 
army  in  the  world:  soldiers  wear  a  mixture 
of  civilian  clothing  and  captured  uniforms, 
generally  worn  out  and  falling  apart. 

No  badges  or  other  identifications  are 
used.  Webbing  and  packs  are  largely  hand- 
made with  different  materials  and  in  a  vari- 
ety of  colours.  Everything  is  used  until  it 
disintegrates. 

Weapons  are  almost  totally  Eastern  bloc 
made:  Soviet,  Chinese  and  Romanian  AK- 
47s,  Czech  VZ  58s,  RPD  and  PKM  machine 
guns,  venerable  PPSh  and  SKS  carbines. 

The  weapons  are  mostly  worn  out  as  well. 
Many  assault  rifles  are  rusty  (cleaning  oil  is 
a  rarity),  with  butts  broken  or  missing. 

Ammunition  is  not  to  be  wasted.  We  saw 
several  soldiers  with  empty  magazines  in 
their  makeshift  webbing. 

The  rebels  use  RPG-7s,  too.  Their  heavy 
weapons  armoury  includes  82  mm  B-IO  re- 
coiUess  rifles,  60  and  82  mm  mortars  and  122 
mm  Grad-P  (B-11)  rockets.  They  move  their 
artillery  in  parts.  Men  carry  incredibly 
heavy  loads  on  their  heads. 

Anti-aircraft  guns  are  crucial,  because 
Frelimo's  (the  ruling  Marxist-Leninist 
party,  which  kept  the  name  of  the  libera- 
tion movement  created  against  the  Portu- 
guese) armed  forces  confine  their  offensive 
tactics  almost  exclusively  to  air  strikes. 

When  a  garrison  is  stormed  it  won't  dare 
to  counterattack,  but  it  will  certainly  call 
for  air  support. 

Anti-aircraft  commander  Lazaro  Stewart, 
39.  said  that  during  one  battle,  in  Morrumeu 
last  January,  six  14.5  mm  guns  fell  intact 
into  Renamo  hands. 

We  also  saw  some  120  mm  M-1943  mortars 
and  76  mm  guns  captured  during  Renamo's 
counteroffensive  in  Gorongosa  Cavalo  area 
earlier  this  year. 

The  rebels'  communication  system  is 
based  on  Syncal  30  radios,  and  Mortley 
Sprague  hand-generators.  Much  of  this 
equipment  was  probably  supplied  during  the 


period  of  Rhodesian  and  South  African  sup- 
port, although  Renamo  claims  to  have  cap- 
tured a  lot  of  them  from  the  Zimbabweans, 
alongside  several  Racal  T-48s. 

In  January,  Renamo  formed  its  special 
forces:  200  men,  trained  to  operate  in  three- 
man  teams  and  scattered  around  the  coun- 
try. 

Latest  estimates  establish  FYelimo's  man- 
power as  51.000  men.  including  the  brlgadas 
of  the  FPLM  (Popular  Forces  for  the  lib- 
eration of  Mozambique,  the  regular  army) 
and  the  'local  forces'. 

The  latter,  under  the  provincial  com- 
manders, are  locally  raised  and  trained, 
whUe  the  FPLM  operates  directly  from  the 
Maputo  headquarters. 

Beside,  there  are  a  lot  of  popular  militia 
auxiliaries,  organised  on  factory  communal 
villages. 

Sources  and  evidence  describe  the  Prelimo 
troops  as  demoralised,  unskilled,  and  unable 
to  stop  the  rise  of  the  resistance.  The  guer- 
rillas have  a  much  higher  morale,  and  they 
generally  feel  they  are  winning. 

In  order  to  achieve  some  effectiveness  on 
part  of  the  FPLM,  Mozambican  officers 
have  been  sent  to  Inyanga  (Zimbabwe)  for 
counterguerriUa  training.  According  to 
Renamo  sources,  48  of  them  have  returned, 
while  nearly  200  have  just  started  a  new 
course. 

FOREIGN  INTERVEKTIOM 

Renamo  claims  that  without  foreign  inter- 
vention it  would  already  have  overthrown 
the  Frelimo  government.  It  is  the  Zimbab- 
wean Army  which  gives  the  government  the 
most  crucial  contribution,  with  a  floating 
number  of  troops,  possibly  15-20,000. 

The  resistance  says  the  25,000  Zimbab- 
wean soldiers  are  currently  inside  Mozam- 
bique, but  the  forces  permanently  based 
there  are  reported  by  other  sources  to  be 
nearer  8000. 

More  units  are  brought  in  for  big  oper- 
ations along  the  Beira  corridor.  Zimbab- 
wean forces  are  reportedly  deployed  along 
the  Vinduzi/Tete  road,  in  border  areas  in 
Manica  province  and  inside  several  towns. 

Disagreements  between  Zimbabwean  and 
FPLM  officers  are  said  to  be  frequent,  as 
the  latter  resent  the  Zimbabwean  Army's 
general  independence,  and  little  consider- 
ation for  its  allies. 

There  are  Tanzanian  troops  as  well,  with 
compact  units,  including  engineers,  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  instructors.  The 
new  Tanzanian  president  confirmed  during 
a  recent  official  visit  to  Maputo  that  the 
help  of  his  country  for  the  FYelimo  govern- 
ment will  continue. 

An  undisclosed  number  of  Soviet,  Cuban 
'East  German  and  North  Korean  advisors 
and  specialists  aire  committed  to  help  the 
government  efforts  to  survive. 

The  Frelimo  leader  Samora  Machel  asked 
for  more  support  from  the  USSR  during  his 
trip  to  Moscow  on  the  9th  anniversary  of 
the  20-year  friendship  and  co-operation 
treaty  signed  by  the  two  governments  in 
1977.  He  was  reportedly  given  assurance 
that  more  weapons  and  equipment  will  be 
supplied. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  Renamo,  little-known  to  western 
public  opinion  and  internationally  isolated, 
will  have  the  chance  of  receiving  any  signifi- 
cant foreign  support. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  resistance  will  keep 
growing.  As  long  as  the  E>opulation  starves 
and  is  forcibly  gathered  into  communal  vil- 
lages, it  will  go  on  supporting  the  rebels. 

The  only  way  to  end  the  stalemate, 
Renamo  claims,  is  to  find  a  political  solu- 


tion, based  on  the  "establishment  of  a  plu- 
ralistic system".  But  FYelimo  considers  the 
guerrillas  "armed  bandits"  and  dismisses 
and  possibility  of  negotiating  with  them. 

"Well  intensify  our  attacks."  said  Rena- 
mo's Afonso  Dhlakama.  ""until  Samora 
Machel  is  forced  to  give  up". 

VS.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC,  May  1,  19S7. 

Dear  Colleague:  On  March  18,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  conducted  a  brief 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Melissa 
Foelsch  Wells,  of  New  York  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  People's  Republic  of  Mozam- 
bique. 

The  dominant  themes  of  Wells'  written  re- 
sponses reflect  the  ruling  Marxist  Frelimo 
party  line.  For  example,  in  her  answers 
about  Renamo,  Mozambique's  pro  Western, 
democratic  anti-communist  insurgents  Wells 
maintains  that:  a)  they  are  terrorists  who 
can  only  control  territory  by  Red  Brigade 
type  tactics  and,  b)  Renamo  "has  not  dem- 
onstrated a  capacity  to  take,  hold  and 
govern  territory." 

Peter  Godwin,  a  journalist  for  The 
Sunday  Times  of  London  quoted  a  Zimbab- 
wean sergeant  (one  of  the  16.000  Zimbab- 
wean troops  propping  up  the  Marxist  Pre- 
limo regime):  "All  behind  us  in  Renamo,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned  they  have  won  this 
war.  All  that  is  left  is  for  them  to  announce 
it.  These  Renamo  are  good.  They  control 
the  countryside.  The  local  people  support 
them."  (Please  see  enclosiu*). 

The  fact  that  Frelimo  needs  19.500  for- 
eign troops  and  military  and  advisors  to 
remain  in  power  makes  Wells'  position  on 
Renamo  tenuous,  at  best. 

There  are  16.000  Zimbabwean  troops,  and 
2,000  Tanzanian  1.500  Soviet  advisors.  East 
German  advisors,  and  Cuban  advisors 
waging  war  against  the  Mozambican  people 
and  these  "Red  Brigade"  terrorists,  as  Wells 
refers  to  them,  who,  in  her  words  have  no 
"capacity  to  take,  hold  and  govern  terri- 
tory." 

To  allow  Wells  to  become  Ambassador  to 
Mozambique  would  be  to  (1)  allow  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  eager  to  believe  and  propound 
the  Marxist-Leninist  Frelimo  party  line,  (2) 
severely  compromise  any  U.S.  effort  to 
achieve  a  democratic  solution  to  the  civil 
war  in  Mozambique  through  negotiations 
which  include  Renamo,  and  (3)  subvert  any 
chance  for  U.S.  interests  to  be  vigorously 
represented  in  Mozambique. 

This  must  be  a  pro  forma  nomination. 

For  more  information  on  the  Wells  nomi- 
nation, please  contact  Claude  Allen  or  Dan 
Perrin  at  43941. 
Sincerely, 

Jesse  Helms. 

Factsheet 

Renamo  Military  Strength: 

A  Heritage  Foundation  Backgrounder,  re- 
leased March  31.  1987,  reports  that 
RENAMO  has  22,000  insurgents  under 
arms,  who  "now  control  80  percent  of  the 
countryside." 

A  July  12,  1986  Jane's  Defense  WeelLly 
report  cites  three  nuns,  "who  had  been  pris- 
oners of  the  rebels  and  travelled  extensively 
with  them  in  Nampula,  Niassa,  and  Zambe- 
sia provinces."  These  provinces  make  up 
more  than  a  third  of  Mozambique's  land 
mass. 

The  nuns  told  Jane's  Defense  Weekly  that 
they  "crossed  vast  areas  where  the  rebels 
apparently  enjoy  total  control  getting  food 
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and  help  from  the  farmers."  Jane's  defense 
weekly  staff,  after  a  five  week  Journey 
tbrouib  different  parts  of  the  country,  wit- 
nessed the  same.  They  reported  that 
RXaiAMO  "Is  growing  In  strength— possibly 
because  of  the  Moaamblque  Government's 
policy  of  imposing  collectivization."  Addi- 
tionally, the  report  states  that  FREIilMO's 
policy  of  "herding  the  rural  populace  in 
aldeas  (communal  villages)  has  alienated 
peasants  and  created  opposition  in  Areas 
which  were  previously  compliant.  The 
people  appear  to  prefer  to  live  In  RENA- 
IfO's  liberated  areas  where  they  can  grow 
crops  as  they  wish." 

Wells'  Political  Views  of  Frelimo: 

Wells  attempts  to  deflect  charges  that 
Ifoaambique  is  a  Marxist.  Leninist  regime 
by  stating  that:  "...  classic  Marxist-Lenin- 
ism calls  for  dictatorship  of  the  proletariate. 
the  latter— for  all  practical  purposes— being 
nonexistent  in  Mosambique." 

Wells  lauds  "political  liberalization'  in 
Mosambique,  saying  It  "is  evident  In  the 
ctmduct  of  the  1986  elections,  in  which 
there  were  20  per  cent  more  candidates  than 
seats  available,  thus  affording  voters  a 
measure  of  choice  and  a  chance  to  express 
their  views." 

Wells  admits:  "[tlhe  elections  were  held 
within  the  Framework  of  the  country's  one 
party  constitution."  One  state  controlled 
party,  one  state  controlled  press,  one  state 
controlled  result. 

International  Press: 

FBIS  reports  that  on  Mozamablque's 
Hero's  Day.  Mozambique's  President  Jou- 
quin  Chlssano.  stated  on  public  radio: 
"Some  may  think  that  because  we  are 
having  negotiations  with  Western  institu- 
tions, tliat  we  are  having  doubts  about  the 
socialist  option.  That  is  not  the  case.  We 
choose  socialism  and  combined  it  with  the 
scientific  teachings  of  Marxism-Leninism." 

The  Portuguese  national  news  agency, 
ANOP.  reported  that  on  November  26.  1986. 
FRB3iIMO's  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Manuel  Antonio,  personally  presided  over 
the  torture  and  burning  at  the  stake  of 
seven  people  suspected  of  being  RENAMO 
members,  in  Mozambique's  capital,  Maputo. 

Rkramo's  Habo  Mkr  Rule  Over  the  Bush 

Early  this  morning  guerrillas  from  the 
Moeambique  rebel  army.  Renamo,  plan  to 
attack  the  Zimbabwean  soldiers  based  at  the 
Mozambican  town  of  Villa  Nova.  Leading 
the  attack  will  be  a  Renamo  commander. 
"Sharp  Eyes"  Ngere.  Pitted  against  him  will 
be  Ueutenant  Dube  and  his  troops  from  a 
training  battalion  of  the  Zimbabwe  Military 
Academy. 

Though  it  will  be  little  more  than  a  skir- 
mish, from  what  I  have  seen  the  Renamo 
guerrillas  are  sure  to  win  it.  Contrary  to  the 
general  view  In  Western  capitals,  the  rebels 
are  gaining  ground  and  are  full  of  confi- 
dence. The  motley  forces  from  neighbouring 
states  sent  to  help  Mozambique  crush  them 
are  losing  the  battle.  Zimbabwe  has  a 
12.000-strong  task  force  in  Mozambique, 
mainly  to  guard  the  vital  trade  route  to  the 
port  of  Beira.  But  the  troops  show  little  en- 
thusiasm. 

Last  week  I  met  the  commanders  and  men 
on  both  sides.  For  a  day  I  was  held  prisoner 
by  Renamo  guerrillas  in  the  mountains  be- 
tween Malawi  and  Mozambique,  overlooking 
the  Zamt>ezi  River.  I  was  forced  to  sit  for 
hours  in  a  bush  clearing  with  a  pistol  at  my 
head  while  they  debated  my  fate. 

I  had  driven  for  five  hours  from  Blantyre 
to  the  southern  tip  of  Malawi  to  check 
claims  that  there  are  Renamo  bases  in  the 
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trea.  as  Zimbabwe  and  Mozambique  have  al- 
eged. 

At  a  simple  Malawi  store  I  met  Ngere,  who 
fras  buying  cigarettes.  He  had  a  French 
pistol  strapped  to  his  side  and  wasted  no 
time  on  pleasantries.  I  was  marched  for 
■niles  through  the  thick  bush  on  the  Mo- 
tambique  side.  In  the  middle  of  a  maize 
field  I  suddenly  heard  the  cocking  of  rifles 
^d  guerrlUas  pointing  Soviet  Kalashnlkovs 
emerged  to  surround  me. 
I  At  their  camp  I  was  searched  and  Ngere 
interrogated  me  at  gunpoint  for  several 
hours  in  broken  English  and  in  the  Chindau 
flitilect.  Finally,  accepting  that  I  was  a  jour- 
nalist. Ngere,  30,  told  me  he  is  a  former  Fre- 
limo soldier  who  has  turned  against  the  Mo- 
zambique government  because  of  its  marxist 
policy  of  collectivisation.  From  his  base  we 
ould  see  across  the  vast  Zambezi  valley.  All 
his  territory,  he  told  me.  Is  in  Renamo 
ands. 

Inside  his  hut,  a  green  parachute  served 
a  mosquito  net  The  Zimbabwean  soldier 
ho  had  used  it  was  dead  by  the  time  he  hit 
he  ground,  said  Ngere.  "Zimbabwe  soldiers 
»  .  .  they  are  women,"  he  scoffed.  "This 
^unday  at  4  am  we  will  drive  them  out  of 
Villa  Nova  and  capture  all  their  supplies. 
We  have  planned  this  attack  for  some  time. 
Ii  has  been  ordered  by  our  headquarters." 
(tenamo  wants  only  to  loot  Villa  Nova,  he 
Claimed. 

I  Renamo  has  no  bases  In  Malawi  because  it 
Hoes  not  need  them,  Ngere  told  me.  But,  the 
lieutenant  said,  "We  buy  things  at  the  stalls 
fn  Malawi.  We  loot  the  Zimbabweans  of 
tlothes,  batteries,  radios  and  tins  of  food 
vhich  we  sell  to  the  Malawians." 

All  military  supplies  come  from  looting 
jnemy  soldiers  and  not  from  South  Africa, 
le  claimed.  Their  weapons  looked  old  and 
mattered.  He  and  his  men  wore  tattered  rem- 
lants  of  Frelimo  uniforms.  Many  were  bare- 
foot. 

According  to  Ngere,  the  Zimbabweans 
Bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  in  the  north, 
uid  little  is  seen  of  Frelimo.  But  the  Zim- 
babweans mostly  stay  in  their  bases,  he 
says.  "They  have  no  stomach  for  this  fight." 
Ngere  has  also  encountered  Nigerian,  Tan- 
sanian  and  Zambian  troops  who  have  been 
identified  from  documents  on  their  corpses. 
Ten  mUes  back  down  the  road,  at  the 
Malawi  railway  station  of  Maraka,  a  dozen 
Zimbabwean  soliders  were  in  a  small  shop, 
taking  a  break  from  humping  drums  of 
water  on  to  a  trolley  to  be  pushed  along  the 
rusty  track  over  the  border  to  Villa  Nova. 
The  railway  is  one  of  Malawi's  two  outlets 
to  the  sea. 

ViUa  Nova  is  a  charred  shell,  with  the 
Zimbabwe  garrison  its  only  occupants.  It 
has  no  power,  no  water  and  is  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  Mozambique.  "All  behind  us," 
said  the  Zimbabwean  sergeant  with  a  sweep 
of  his  arm,  "is  Renamo.  As  far  as  we're  con- 
cerned they  have  already  won  this  war.  All 
'that  is  left  is  for  them  to  announce  it.  These 
i  Renamo  are  good.  They  control  the  coun- 
Jtryside.  The  local  people  support  them." 
'    The  Zimbabweans  appear  to  be  tough. 

I  well-equipped,  professional  soldiers.  But 
their  morale  is  flagging.  "We  are  not  paid 
bush  allowance  or  danger  money,"  com- 
plained one.  "We  are  very  far  from  home. 
Why  should  we  be  killed  in  someone  else's 
war?  First  we  were  told  Just  to  guard  the 
pipeline.  Now  we  seem  to  be  fighting  the 
whole  war."  I  walked  along  the  railway 
track  Into  Mozambique  with  the  Zimbab- 
wean soldiers.  At  the  border  they  collected 
their  weapons  and  called  their  commander. 
Lieutenant  Dube.  A  small,  nervous-looking 
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man  irmed  with  a  Kalashnlkov  similar  to 
Ngen's.  Dube  was  confident  they  could 
handle  any  attack. 

The  Malawians  at  Maraka  are  seasoned 
observers  of  the  war  in  the  valley.  I  asked 
them  j  what  they  thought  of  the  impending 
battla.  Although  the  Zimbabweans  look 
more  |  Impressive,  a  businessman  told  me, 
"The*  are  not  strong  in  their  hearts."  Often 
at  night,  he  said,  they  sneak  over  the  border 
to  sloep  on  the  Malawian  side,  for  fear  of 
being!  ambushed  In  Mozambique. 

As  t  left,  thankful  to  be  alive,  the  Zimbab- 
wean soldiers  looked  enviously  across  at  the 
peaceful  domestic  scene  on  the  Malawi  side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  allways  a  source  of  amazement  to 
this  Senator  how  many  in  the  State 
Department  will  fall  for  the  line  that 
you  can  moderate  a  Commimist 
regliiie.  That,  of  course,  is  the  current 
State  Department  line  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  the  administration  line  with  re- 
spect to  Mozambique. 

Mi|.  President,  it  is  especially  unfor- 
tunstte  when  the  State  Department 
and  I  the  administration  pursue  this 
elusion  when  there  is  In  a  coun- 
which  this  delusion  is  being  ap- 
namely,  Mozambique  in  this 
an  insiu-gency  which  has  a  real 
it  of  toppling  a  Communist  gov- 
ent. 
H(iw  ironic  that  the  United  States  of 
Arnica,  which  came  into  being 
through  armed  rebellion  and  the  suc- 
cess; of  whose  revolution  would  prob- 
not  have  been  realized  without 
elp  of  a  foreign  power,  namely 
of  France.  So  when  we  choose 
in  these  struggles,  pitting  Com- 
;t  regime  on  the  one  hand 
t  an  insurgency  which  seeks  to 
brin$  democracy  to  that  country,  we 
oug^t  to  side  naturally  with  those  who 
are  trying  to  overthrow  the  Commu- 
nists. But  with  whom  are  we  siding  in 
thisjcase?  The  Conununists. 

It  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  our 
own!  history,  but  then  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  confused  thinking 
whith  historically  comes  from  the 
Statje  Department. 

Mr.  President.  It  was  10  years  ago 
that  the  People's  Republic  of  Mozam- 
bique so-called,  formalized  its  ties  to 
the  jSoviet  Union  by  signing  a  Treaty 
of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  with 
Moscow.  Since  that  time,  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  Prelimo  regime  which  rules 
MoKunbique  has  depended  on  Soviet 
bloc  military  assistance  to  remain  in 

power. 
T(  >  put  it  plainly,  without  this  Soviet 

assLitance,  these  Communist  bimis 
would  have  been  thrown  out  of  office 
long  ago.  Since  1977,  for  example.  Mo- 
zarnijique  has  imported  over  $1  billion 
worth  of  Soviet  arms;  Maputo  current- 
ly l^ouses  an  estimated  3.500  Soviet. 
Cuban,  East  Grerman  military  and  se- 
curity advisers.  In  return,  the  Soviets 
have  reaped  many  benefits:  Access  to 
naval  facilities  on  the  Indian  Ocean, 
sup  jort  for  selected  Soviet-backed  in- 


surgencies,   and    access    to    Mozam- 
bique's plentiful  natural  resources. 

But  Moscow  does  not  provide  Mo- 
zambique's Communist  regime  with 
much  economic  assistance.  Following 
the  imposition  of  Marxist  economic 
policies  in  the  late  1970's,  the  Mozam- 
bican economy,  surprisingly,  went  into 
a  tailspin.  By  1980,  the  situation  was 
so  bad  that  Mozambican  strongman  at 
that  time  Samora  Machel  asked  the 
Soviets  for  help:  he  applied  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Council  for  Mutual  Ek;o- 
nomic  Assistance  [COMECON],  the 
Soviet-bloc  economic  organization. 
Moscow,  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
assume  the  economic  burden  of  an- 
other of  its  ailing  Third  World  clients, 
refused  membership. 

Enter  the  United  States,  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Chester  A.  Crocker,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs.  Dr.  Crocker  believed  Mozam- 
bique's rejection  by  COMECON  gave 
the  United  States  an  opportimity  to 
wean  away  Machel  from  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Moscow,  after  all,  simply  could 
not  afford  the  major  economic  assist- 
ance necessary  to  maintain  all  its 
Third  World  clients;  perhaps  if  the 
United  States  were  to  step  in  and  fill 
the  breach,  then  those  Third  World 
regimes  would  look  more  favorably 
upon  the  United  States.  Mozambique 
seemed  to  offer  the  perfect  test  case 
for  Dr.  Crocker's  hypothesis. 

Accordingly,  he  opened  a  charmel  to 
Machel  and  offered  United  States  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  return  for  econom- 
ic reforms  In  Mozambique.  At  the 
fourth  Frelimo  Party  Congress  in 
1983,  Dr.  Crocker  got  what  he  wanted: 
Frelimo  admitted  the  shortcomings  in- 
herent in  the  application  of  some  of 
its  socialist  policies.  Private  farming, 
for  instance,  was  encouraged,  and 
some  pricing  mechanisms  were  liberal- 
ized. 

For  this  Machel  was  rewarded  hand- 
somely by  the  State  Department.  U.S. 
assistance,  which  in  1982  had  totaled 
$600,000.  skyrocketed  up  to  $9.7  mil- 
lion in  1983,  and  $18.3  million  in  1984. 
Along  with  the  economic  support  came 
political  and  diplomatic  support  from 
the  United  States.  In  March  1984— 
after  much  prodding  of  both  sides  by 
Dr.  Crocker  and  his  deputies— Mozam- 
bique signed  the  Nkomati  accord  with 
South  Africa,  in  which  each  party 
pledged  not  to  support  insurgents  op- 
erating against  the  other.  Moscow, 
which  had  not  been  a  party  to  the  ne- 
gotiations, could  do  nothing  as  one  of 
its  favorite  "national  liberation  move- 
ments," the  African  National  Con- 
gress, was  told  to  pack  up  and  leave 
Maputo.  It  appeared  that  United 
States  influence  was  increasing  and 
Soviet  influence  decreasing. 

Dr.  Crocker  continued  the  payoffs  to 
Machel.  United  States  assistance  to 
Mozambique  for  1985  again  was  dou- 
bled, to  $38.8  million.  And  again  I 
make  the  point  to  a  Socialist-Marxist- 


Communist  regime  for  these  U.S.  dol- 
lars flowing  in  ever  increasing 
amounts  thanks  to  our  fuzzy-minded 
friends  at  the  State  Department.  Dr. 
Crocker's  campaign  to  woo  Mozam- 
bique peaked  in  September  1985,  when 
Machel  visited  Washington.  He  met  in 
the  White  House  with  President 
Reagan. 

Interesting,  is  it  not,  that  even  in 
this  White  House  the  leader  of  a  Com- 
munist country  can  easily  get  an  ap- 
pointment, but  try  to  get  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  leader  of  the  freedom 
fighters  who  are  trying  to  topple  this 
Communist  regime,  it  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent story  even  in  this  administration. 

He  met  in  the  White  House  with 
President  Re«^gan  who,  reading  from  a 
State  Department  script,  called 
Machel  "amigo." 

Machel  died  in  a  plane  crash  last  Oc- 
tober, 13  months  to  the  day  after 
meeting  with  Reagan.  His  replace- 
ment, former  Foreign  Minister  Joa- 
quim  Chissano,  was  chosen  by  the  Fre- 
limo Central  Committee  primarily  be- 
cause he  was  the  candidate  believed 
most  likely  to  assure  the  continued 
flow  of  Western  assistance  to  Mozam- 
bique. His  selection  was  greeted  with 
relief  at  the  State  Department,  which 
had  worried  that  the  selection  of  vir- 
tually any  other  candidate  would  have 
meant  the  end  of  the  so-called  wean- 
ing campaign. 

After  such  a  long  and  intense  court- 
ship, one  would  expect  a  great  deal  of 
movement  on  Mozambique's  part- 
away  from  Moscow  and  toward  Wash- 
ington. But  has  that  movement  actual- 
ly taken  place? 

In  fact,  no.  Machel  stayed  close  to 
the  Soviets  right  up  until  the  day  of 
his  death.  In  March  1986.  just  6 
months  after  meeting  with  Reagan,  he 
visited  Moscow  and  asked  for  more 
arms. 

He  gets  money  from  the  United 
States  and  weapons  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  is  called  playing  both 
sides  against  the  middle,  I  suppose. 

In  July  the  Kremlin  gave  him  a  new 
arms  agreement,  which  for  the  first 
time  would  provide  him  with  MIG-23 
jets  and  T-62  tanks.  Just  a  month 
before  his  death  Machel  visited  north- 
em  Mozambique  with  two  Soviet  and 
three  Cuban  military  advisers,  to  plan 
a  new  strategy  for  dealing  with  anti- 
Communist  insurgents.  And  according 
to  documents  found  in  the  debris  of 
his  aircraft,  Machel  had  been  plotting 
with  Soviet  and  Cuban  assistance  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  neigh- 
boring pro- Western  Malawi. 

Following  Machel's  death,  the  Sovi- 
ets sent  a  new  100-man  contingent  of 
military  advisers  to  shore  up  the  Fre- 
limo regime  against  the  insurgents. 
The  Soviet  deputy  defense  minister 
and  commander  of  the  Red  army 
ground  forces  was  sent  to  Machel's  fu- 
neral to  demonstrate  publicly  Mos- 
cow's   commitment    to    Frelimo's    de- 


fense. The  arms  deliveries  agreed  upon 
in  July  were  speeded  up.  Earlier  in 
March,  delegations  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  East  Germany,  and  North 
Korea  were  all  in  Maputo  simulta- 
neously, negotiating  increased  support 
levels  for  Mozambique. 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation?  Was 
there  a  turn  to  the  West  or  wasn't 
there?  The  answer  lies  in  one's  defini- 
tion of  "turn  to  the  West."  If  by  that 
one  means  a  lessening  of  the  regime's 
commitment  to  Marxism,  perhaps, 
there  was  somewhat  of  a  turn.  But  if 
one  means  a  lessening  of  the  regime's 
conunitment  to  Leninism,  no,  there 
clearly  was  not  a  turn.  Which  begs  the 
question— which  is  more  important, 
for  United  States  purposes:  a  turn 
away  from  Marxism  on  the  part  of  a 
Third  World  Soviet  client,  or  a  turn 
away  from  Leninism? 

Clearly,  the  turn  from  Leninism  is 
what  matters.  After  all,  why  should 
the  United  States  desire  in  Mozam- 
bique a  lean,  economically  efficient 
Conununist  regime,  instead  of  a  bloat- 
ed, corrupt,  inefficient— that  is,  typi- 
cal—Communist regime?  In  fact,  it  is  a 
misnomer  to  refer  to  a  score  of  Third 
World  Communist  leaders  as  Marxists. 
These  leaders— Somora  Machel  and 
Joaquim  Chissano  foremost  among 
them— care  not  nearly  so  much  about 
how  to  organize  their  national  econo- 
mies as  they  do  about  how  to  achieve 
and  maintain  political  power.  Thus, 
their  attraction  to  Communist  ideolo- 
gy is  not  to  Marxism— which  has  been 
demonstrated  conclusively  to  be  disas- 
trous in  every  country  which  has  ap- 
plied it— but  to  Leninism,  which  offers 
them  a  guaranteed  method  of  seizing 
and  keeping  power.  Their  attraction  to 
the  Soviets  and  Cubans  is  an  attrac- 
tion to  regimes  which  do  not  bother  to 
ask  meddlesome  questions  about 
human  rights  and  democratic  prac- 
tices, but  which  offer  the  means  to 
stay  in  power  in  return  for  certain 
rights. 

In  fact,  Moscow's  reported  anger  at 
Machel  for  the  turn  may  have  been  a 
put-on  for  Western  consimiption.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  recent  experi- 
ence in  Mozambique  represents  not 
just  an  experiment  on  the  part  of  the 
West,  but  an  experiment  for  the  Sovi- 
ets, too.  It  could  represent  a  new 
Soviet  strategy  for  the  Third  World: 
Use  whatever  means  are  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  establish  Communist 
regimes  in  the  Third  World,  then 
allow  them  to  accept  Western  econom- 
ic assistance.  This  tactic  serves  at  least 
three  purposes:  It  releases  Moscow 
from  the  economic  burden  of  having 
to  support  its  burgeoning  Third  World 
empire:  it  seduces  the  West  into 
spending  its  own  scarce  resources  in 
the  elusive  search  for  a  Soviet  client 
that  can  be  weaned  away;  and  it  bails 
out  Soviet  clients  which  would  other- 
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wise  fall  because  of  ruinous  economic 
policies. 

Clearly,  the  turn  to  the  West  is  a 
phony  turn.  Mosambique's  willingness 
to  accept  massive  amounts  of  Western 
economic  assistance  In  no  way  signals 
any  lessening  of  its  commitment  to 
Leninism  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  And  as 
long  as  Ti<'T'iP<""  flourishes  in  Mozam- 
bique, nothing  fundamental  has 
changed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  thank 
you  for  recognizing  me. 

I  pay  my  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
He  has  put  his  finger  precisely  on  the 
point  as  did  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  who  preceded  Senator  Hum- 
FHSSY  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  certainly  will,  with 
pleasure. 

Mr.  ETOMPHREY.  This  nominee  is 
an  exponent  of  the  theory  that  some- 
how if  you  pay  enough  money  to  a 
Communist  regime,  the  Communist 
will  not  only  like  you  but  embrace  de- 
mocracy and  human  and  civil  rights,  a 
theory  that  has  been  tried  many  times 
but  has  never  yet  worked. 

This  is  the  debate  over  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominee.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  is  there  any  money  in  the 
1988  foreign  assistance  bill  for  Mozam- 
bique?  

M- .  HEIiMS.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor I  have  to  check  to  be  sure  but  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  aid 
to  Mozambique  is  proposed  only  under 
the  multilateral  assistance  of  the 
SADCC  proposal. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Humphrey 
has  said  that  the  theory  to  which  he 
just  alluded  made  no  sense.  It  does  not 
even  make  good  nonsense  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
excellent  comments. 

Mr.  President,  in  consultation  with 
the  distingtiished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  ear- 
lier, it  was  established  that  there 
would  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today, 
which  means  that  there  will  be,  of 
course,  no  action  on  this  nomination 
today.  And  I  must  candidly  acluiowl- 
edge  that  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no 
action  on  this  nomination  period. 

As  Senator  Stmms  has  indicated, 
there  is  nothing  personal  against  Ms. 
Wells.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  how 
it  will  be  served  by  our  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives around  the  world. 

The  parliamentary  situation  is  that, 
with  so  many  Senators  gone,  we  prob- 
ably would  not  have  a  quorum  if  a  live 


uorum  were  called.  And  the  only  way 
ou  can  get  a  live  quorum  test  would 
by  instructing  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  request  the  attendance  of  the 
absent  Senators.  And,  of  course, 
pobody  is  going  to  do  that.  So  what  we 
plan  to  do  is  to  have  such  opening 
Statements  as  Senators  may  wish  to 
make  and  then  we  will  let  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  and  the  Par- 
liamentarian and  the  other  splendid 
bfficials  of  the  Senate— and,  I  might 
add,  pages— begin  their  weekend, 
r  If  we  are  doing  that,  however,  I 
Would  offer  a  few  comments,  mainly 
tor  the  purposes  of  the  record. 

On  March  18,  the  Senate  Committee 
m    Foreign    Relations    conducted    a 
learing  on  the  nomination  of  Ms.  Me- 
issa  Wells,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  the  People's  Republic  of  Mo- 
bique.  It  so  happens  that  I  was 

able  to  attend  the  hearing  because 
if   deliberations   on   the   Contra   aid 

oratorium  on  the  Senate  floor. 

However,   as   is   the   custom   in   the 
'oreign  Relations  Committee,  I  sub- 

tted  questions  in  writing  to  be  an- 
wered  by  Ms.  Wells.  The  questions  I 
Submitted  for  Ms.  Wells'  response 
focus  primarily  on  Mozambique,  but  I 
also  solicited  her  response  on  regional 
Questions  since  constructive  engage- 
ment is,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs,  Chester 
Crocker  asserts,  a  regional  policy.  In- 
asmuch as  Ms.  Wells'  responses  may 
t>e  presumed  to  underscore  the  State 
Department  view  of  the  situation  in 
Mozambique,  and  United  States 
toward  Mozambique,  my  concerns 
ibout  the  course  the  State  Depart- 
nent  is  charting  to  wean  away  the 
Marxist-Leninist  Frelimo  government 
from  the  Soviet  Union  have  deepened. 
[  am  more  worried  than  I  ever  was. 
rhe  pattern  of  our  policy  in  Mozam- 
aique- if  it  can  be  called  a  policy— is  a 
pattern  of  failure  repeated  by  the 
State  Department  in  its  attempts  to 
:ajole  Soviet-client  states— and  by  that 
[  mean  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union— to 
cajole  these  states,  these  governments, 
using,  of  all  things,  the  tax  dollars  of 
the  American  people. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  sort  of 
thing  must  stop.  It  has  gone  on  far  too 
long.  And  I  think  the  American  people 
are  properly  resentful  of  their  money 
being  used  in  such  a  way,  particularly 
when  it  is  such  an  abject  failure  in 
terms  of  foreign  policy. 

But  as  I  say,  I  filed  written  questions 
with  Ms.  Wells,  and  she  responded. 
Her  responses  reflect  the  typically 
evasive  and  indirect  manner  in  which 
the  State  Department  perpetually, 
consistently,  constantly  deals  with 
congressional  inquiries. 

Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Pressler,  was  on  this  floor,  and 
he  was  expressing  great  anger  at  the 
treatment  he  receives  as  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor when  he  attempts  to  acquire  inf  or- 
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matim  from  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
meni .  They  give  nonanswers.  They 
give  vague  answers.  They  give  incor- 
rect answers.  And  that,  in  itself,  is 
something  that  has  long  needed  cor- 
recti ig. 

But,  Ms.  Wells'  indirect,  evasive 
manner  in  responding  to  my  questions 
nevertheless  contained  some  startling 
admissions  of  a  calculated  attempt  on 
her  part,  and  I  presume  the  State  De- 
partment's, to  justify  and  support  the 
Marxist-Leninist  government  in  Mo- 
zambique. Nothing  else  can  be  made  of 
it,  I^*-  President. 

ong  other  things,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent] that  Ms.  Wells  is  unclear  about 
wha|  communism  or  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism b.  When  questioned  about  the  po- 
litical liberalization  in  Mozambique, 
Ms.  Wells  embarks  upon  a  diatribe  on 
Mozambique's  "support  of  the  United 
States-sponsored  Namibia/ Angola  ne- 
gotiations, and  more  recently  in  its  ef- 
forts to  improve  relations  with 
Malawi."  Then  Ms.  Wells  went  on  to 
cite  Mozambique's  "shift  to  the  West" 
by  itE  "break  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
such  international  issues  as  Afghani- 
stan! Cambodia,  and  Berlin." 

NOW,  although  Ms.  Wells  confesses 
that!  these  were  votes  on  which  Mo- 
zamt)ique  abstained,  rather  than  voted 
with  the  United  States,  she,  neverthe- 
less,] continues  to  trumpet  this  as  con- 
clusive evidence  of  a  friend  of  the 
Uniljed  States,  which  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
Preadent,  Mozambique  is  not. 

F\irthermore,  a  careful  review  of 
Moztimbique's  United  Nations  voting 
record  during  the  39th  General  As- 
sembly shows  that  Mozambique  never, 
nev^  once  voted  with  the  United 
Stat^  on  10  key  issues,  including  ac- 
g  Israel's  credentials  at  the 
d  Nations. 

at  a  friend  we  have  in  Mozam- 
!  What  a  friend  the  Free  world 
has  I  in  Mozambique!  If  anybody  he- 
lievas  that  Mozambique  is  not  Marxist- 
Leninist,  I  have  a  little  swampland 
down  in  eastern  North  Carolina  I 
would  like  to  show  you,  for  a  price. 

Aqditionally,  Ms.  Wells  has  already 
given  every  indication  that  she  would 
be  iijtoxicated  by  her  clients  instead  of 
by  p.S.  interests.  This  raises  a  ques- 
tion; what  is  a  U.S.  Ambassador  sup- 
to  do  when  he  or  she  goes  over- 

her  responses,  she  never  once 
^tions  Frelimo  sources,  and  that  is 
I  insisted  that  she  provide  the 
:e  of  her  information. 
H^r  responses  provide  insight  into 
the  misdirected  motion  that  by  ignor- 
ing the  ever-increasing  resistence  of 
Mozambican  citizens  to  the  repression 
inh<  rent  in  the  policies  adopted  by  the 
Rename  regime  and  by  throwing 
Uni«d  States  economic  and  military 
assiitance  to  prop  up  this  Soviet 
pro:  ;y— and  no  other  name  can  be 
give  n  it— to  prop  up  this  Soviet  proxy 
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in  southern  Africa,  the  issue  of 
Rename  would  evaporate  into  nonexis- 
tence. 

So  let  us  not  be  deceived,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Peace  will  not  come  to  Mozam- 
bique unless  and  until  Rename  is 
brought  into  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess to  determine  the  f  utiure  of  the  Mo- 
zambicans  by  Mozambicans. 

I  certainly  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
alarming  drift  in  United  States  policy 
toward  Mozambique,  a  drift  acceler- 
ated by  the  nomination  of  Ms.  Wells. 

Reiterating  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasis, Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know 
this  lady,  and  I  am  not  criticizing  her 
personally.  But  now  is  the  time  to 
draw  the  line  and  show  our  allies,  our 
anti-Communist,  our  non-Commimist, 
allies  that  we  are  not,  after  all.  siding 
with  the  enemies  of  freedom. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  put  up  or 
shut  up  in  terms  of  wanting  to  resist  a 
Communist  takeover  in  every  sector  of 
the  world. 

I  must  confess.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
have  been  repeatedly  amazed  at  the 
nominations  coming  out  of  this  admin- 
istration, which  I  am  lx}und  to  say  is 
my  administration.  We  know  who  or- 
chestrates such  nominations  as  these. 
They  come  up  under  the  President's 
name,  but  anybody  around  this  place 
knows  full  weU  that  it  is  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Foreign  Service 
Office  who  orchestrate  the  nomina- 
tions. On  occasion,  I  have  asked  the 
President  of  the  United  States  if  he 
even  knew  a  nominee,  and  he  con- 
fessed he  did  not.  That  is  true  with 
every  President. 

So  I  put  the  blame  where  it  belongs, 
down  in  Foggy  Bottom.  I  do  not  have 
many  friends  in  Foggy  Bottom  and  I 
am  not  sure  I  want  many.  I  have  a 
few,  but  I  am  not  going  to  identify 
them.  I  will  tell  them  that  I  have  a 
few  Trojan  horses  aroimd,  and  I  know 
pretty  well  what  is  going  on  and  how 
it  goes  on.  Let  the  media  criticize  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  all  it 
wishes  about  examining  various  nomi- 
nations coming  up  in  this  body,  but 
the  news  for  them  and  to  them  is  that 
more  of  the  same  will  occur  as  long  as 
I  am  in  this  Senate. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  be  an 
anti-Communist.  I  read  in  some  of  the 
liberal  publications  that  we  ought  to 
do  this,  that  we  ought  to  do  that.  But 
how  do  you  compromise  with  a  rattle- 
snake? The  most  recent  evidence  of 
what  we  get  when  we  are  tnisting  and 
when  we  are  appeasing  is  the  way  the 
United  States  Embassy  vmder  con- 
struction in  Moscow  was  infested  with 
bugs — not  the  crawling  kind  but  the 
electronic  kind.  Now  the  question 
before  this  Congress  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  tear  down  the  Embassy  and 
start  all  over  again.  That  is  the  kind  of 
people  we  are  dealing  with.  No  expla- 
nation, no  excuses  will  wipe  away  the 


absolute    incompetence    of    the    U.S. 
State  Department  in  this  regard. 

That  is  where  the  blame  lies.  They 
can  try  to  put  it  on  a  bunch  of  young 
Marines,  but  who  was  in  charge  over 
there? 

Mr.  President.  I  said  yesterday  that 
this  Congress  will  be  reduced  to  a 
bunch  of  wimps  if  we  do  not  insist  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  they  pay  every 
penny  that  it  costs  the  American  tax- 
payers to  knock  down  that  Embassy 
under  construction  and  start  over 
again.  Until  they  do  that,  the  Soviets 
should  be  forbidden  to  set  foot  in  their 
Embassy  on  the  hill  in  Washington, 
DC,  on  Mount  Alto. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
nominations  and  what  goes  on  in  vari- 
ous countries  around  the  world  are 
part  and  parcel  of  each  other.  They 
are  symptomatic  of  an  infectious  dis- 
ease that  has  permeated  so  much  of 
our  foreign  policy  structure  in  this 
country:  and  unless  and  until  we  get  a 
handle  on  what  our  goals  are  and 
what  our  courage  is,  then  I  doubt  very 
much  that  the  world  is  going  to  re- 
store to  us  the  admiration  and  respect 
that  the  United  States  once  had 
almost  universally  as  a  world  leader 
for  freedom. 

So  this  nomination  of  Mrs.  Melissa 
Wells  is  a  symptom.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  fact  that  one-third  of 
those  who  voted  today  did  not  even 
want  to  take  it  up.  They  did  not  want 
the  nomination  even  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  The  vote  was  56  to  28.  I 
will  ask  the  Chair  if  that  is  not  cor- 
rect.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  cor- 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  will  tell  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  that  a  number  of  Senators 
who  voted  procedurally  to  allow  this 
matter  even  to  come  before  the  Senate 
have  assured  me  that  if  this  nomina- 
tion is  pursued  seriously  and  there 
should  be  a  vote  on  final  approval, 
they  will  vote  no. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  will  close  by  saying  this,  I  am  not 
going  to  talk  anymore,  but  this  in  my 
hand  is  the  first  file  folder  of  informa- 
tion I  have  and  I  want  to  discuss  it  in 
detail  with  the  Senate  if  this  nom- 
ination is  brought  up  for  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimovis  con- 
sent that  Mrs.  Wells'  responses  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  DEPARTMiarT  OP  State, 
Washington,  DC.  March  23,  1987. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 

C7iatr7»ia»i,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Following  the  March 
17  hearing  for  Melissa  Wells,  ambassadorial 
nominee   for  Mozambique,   Senator   Helms 


submitted  questions  to  be  answered  for  the 
record. 

Please  find  enclosed  the  answers  to  those 
questions. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Edwaiid  Pox. 
Assistant     Secretary,     Leffislalit>e     and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs. 
Enclosures:  as  stated. 

Questions  and  Answers 
1.  Q.  What  is  your  view  of  the  present  con- 
flict in  Mozambique?  What  effect  is  the  civil 
war  having  on  the  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic situation  in  Mozambique? 

A.  I  express  my  view  on  the  conflict  in 
Mozambique  on  the  basis  of  what  I  have 
learned  in  preparation  for  my  assignment 
and  on  the  basis  of  my  previous  experience 
in  violence-torn  areas  of  Africa,  but  with 
the  qualification  that  I  have  not  yet  been  to 
Mozambique. 

In  my  opinion,  the  South-African  support- 
ed insurgent  movement  RENAMO  (Mozam- 
bique National  Resistance)  is  operating  in  a 
manner  that  can  only  have  as  its  objective 
destabilization  of  the  country.  Judged  by  its 
actions  and  not  by  its  claims,  the  actions  of 
RENAMO  are  not  those  of  a  nationalist 
movement.  It  has  not  demonstrated  a  capac- 
ity to  take,  hold  and  govern  territory. 
RENAMO  is  politically  fragmented,  it  has 
no  political  program  and  has  not  shown  evi- 
dence of  a  structure  (other  than  military) 
that  could  be  called  a  permanent  presence 
in  the  country. 

The  effects  of  the  civil  strife  have  devas- 
tated Mozambique's  economic  Infrastruc- 
ture, transportation  routes,  health  centers 
and  schools.  Agricultural  production  has  de- 
clined steadily.  The  emergency  situation  has 
generated  more  than  350,000  refugees  and 
displaced  almost  two  million  people  inside 
Mozambique. 

2.  Q.  Do  you  advocate  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  the  conflict  in  Mozambique?  Is 
American  aid  presently  being  used  in  a 
manner  that  would  promote  dialogue? 

A.  The  Government  of  Mozambique  made 
an  honest  effort  to  negotiate  with 
RENAMO  in  1984  shortly  after  the  Nkomati 
Accord,  with  South  Africa  acting  as  the  go- 
between.  These  negotiations  were  on  the 
verge  of  reaching  an  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  a  ceasefire.  The  RENAMO  repre- 
sentative asked  for  time  to  consult  and 
never  returned  to  the  negotiating  table.  We 
have  never  encouraged  the  Government  of 
Mozambique  to  try  and  prevail  through  a 
strictly  military  approach.  If  there  is  an  op- 
portunity in  the  future  for  a  second  try  at 
negotiations  and  if  the  Government  of  Mo- 
zambique decides  that  it  is  in  its  interest  to 
again  pursue  negotiations  with  RENAMO,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  encourage  contacts 
and  dialogue  among  Mozambicans  within 
Mozambique. 

Because  of  legislative  restrictions,  re- 
sources from  our  ESF  Program  in  Mosam- 
bique  are  directed  solely  to  the  private 
sector.  A  more  effective  political  "handle" 
on  our  EJSF  Program  permitting  resources 
to  government  entities  and  programs  does 
therefore  not  exist  at  the  present  time  due 
to  legislative  restrictions.  Our  food  assist- 
ance to  Mozambique  under  the  present 
emergency  is  to  assist  the  people  of  Mozam- 
bique and  has  no  political  objective  such  as 
to  promote  dialogue. 

4.  Have  you  personally  spoken  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  opposition  parties 
and  groups  in  the  Moeambican  Civil  War? 
Provide  a  list  of  all  contacts  made  by  United 
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states  government  officials,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, with  DoUtical  dissidents  and  ODDOsition 


that  has  to  be  involved  In  a  peaceful  resolu- 
Ition  of  South  Africa's  oroblems.  The  ANC 
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option.  No,  that  is  not  the  case.  We  chose 
socialism  and  we  did  not  do  It  arbitrarily 


well  as  the  USSR,  are  major  suppliers.  The 
evidence  thus  indicates  that  "dependence" 


UNGA  In  1983.  From  my  own  experience  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
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states  government  officials,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, with  political  dissidents  and  opposition 
leaders  tai  if  oaamblque. 

It  is  the  Administration's  policy  not  to 
have  official  contacts  with  RENAMO.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  have  not  personally  spolien  with 
representatives  of  Mosambican  opposition 
groups. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  following  contacts 
between  United  States  government  officials 
and  opposition  representatives  have  oc- 
curred: 

Philip  Rlngdahl,  then  Director  for  African 
Affairs  at  the  National  Security  Council, 
was  Introduced  to  RENAMO  official  Arturo 
Da  Ponseca  at  a  meeting  in  Congressman 
Dan  Burton's  office  in  August  1986. 

Patrick  Buchanan,  then  White  House 
Communications  Director,  met  with  Arturo 
Da  Ponaeca  in  August  1986.  The  NSC  staff 
and  State  Department  were  not  aware  of 
this  meeting  until  it  became  the  subject  of 
an  apparent  Soviet  disinformation  effort  In 
southern  Africa. 

David  Lyon,  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  as- 
signed to  the  National  War  College  for  a 
year  of  academic  study,  met  with  RENAMO 
official  Luis  Serapiao  in  January  1987  while 
doing  academic  research.  The  State  Depart- 
ment authorized  Mr.  Lyon's  meeting  with 
the  understanding  that  he  undertook  it  in 
his  personal  capacity  in  connection  with  his 
academic  work,  and  not  in  an  official  capac- 
ity. 

5.  Q.  During  your  meeting  with  Commit- 
tee staff,  you  compared  RENAMO  to  the 
Red  Brigade  In  Italy.  Upon  what  Informa- 
tion did  she  base  this  comment?  Provide 
complete  details  of  comparison  of  objec- 
tives, tactics  and  organization. 

A.  During  my  meeting  with  Committee 
staff  on  March  16. 1987.  there  was  a  lengthy 
discussion  as  to  whether  RENAMO  actually 
controlled  areas  of  Mozambique.  I  made  the 
point  that  RENAMO  had  certainly  proven 
Its  ability  to  destroy  targets  and  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  Government  of  Mozambique 
to  operate  in  certain  areas,  but  that  this  ca- 
pability was  not  tantamount  to  control. 
RENAMO's  tactics  have  l)een  hit-and-run 
attacks  and  ambushes.  Aside  from  its  camps, 
RENAMO  has  not  demonstrated  a  capacity 
to  take,  hold  and  govern  territory.  My  refer- 
ence to  the  Red  Brigade  was  to  make  the 
point  that  whUe  the  Red  Brigade  at  one 
time  wreaked  havoc  in  certain  parts  of  Italy 
with  bombings,  leg-shootings  and  assassina- 
tions, at  no  time  was  that  area  ever  consid- 
ered to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Red  Bri- 
gade. When  I  was  asked  whether  I  was  com- 
paring the  Red  Brigade  to  RENAMO,  I  ex- 
plained that  I  was  comparing  the  type  of 
tactics  used  to  the  question  of  control  of  ter- 
ritory. I  did  not  make  or  intend  to  imply  a 
comparison  of  political  orientation  or 
agenda. 

6.  Q.  The  United  SUtes  has  had  official 
contact  with  the  leaders  of  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress.  The  ANC  have  undisputed 
Marxist  members  and  receive  Soviet  sup- 
port. They  employ  terrorist  tactics  as  a 
matter  of  policy.  What  is  your  understand- 
ing of  why  the  State  Department  has  not 
even  unofficial  contact  with  the  Democratic 
Resistance  of  Mozambique?  Will  you  at- 
tempt to  meet  with  the  resistance?  If  not, 
why  not? 

A.  Our  decision  to  enter  into  dialogue  with 
the  ANC  was  not  taken  lightly  or  qulclely. 
As  Secretary  Shultz  has  made  clear,  we 
have  serious  misgivings  about  the  ANC,  but 
It  has  a  mass  following  In  South  Africa  and 
Is  obviously  an  important  factor  in  the 
South  African  political  equation,  and  one 


hat  has  to  be  involved  in  a  peaceful  resolu- 
ion  of  South  Africa's  problems.  The  ANC 
gan  as  a  peaceful  mass  political  organiza- 
tion, unlike  RENAMO,  and  only  turned  to 
violence  when  it  was  banned  fifty  years 
after  its  founding  and  its  leaders  were  incar- 
cerated. My  understanding  of  why  the  State 
■Department  does  not  even  have  unofficial 
contact  with  RENAMO  is  because  there  are 

Erne  notable  differences  Ijetween  the  ANC 
d  RENAMO.  RENAMO  was  organized. 
Lined  and  equipped  by  the  Rhodesian  Spe- 
J  Air  Services  during  the  period  of  Ian 
ISmlth  in  Rhodesia  and  since  then  has  been 
taken  over  essentially  by  the  South  African 
military.  RENAMO  claims  to  be  fighting  for 
democratic  principles  in  Mozambique,  but 
has  produced  no  evidence  to  substantiate 
jthese  claims  in  its  Ijehavior  In  areas  of  Mo- 
Bambique  where  it  is  most  active.  RENA- 
MO's commitment  to  peaceful  solutions  is 
Uncertain  and  it  has  no  record  of  concern 
jfor  the  relief  of  suffering  in  Mozambique, 
pn  the  contrary.  Amnesty  International 
and  other  humanitarian  organizations  have 
reported  widespread  atrocities  by  RENAMO 
forces  against  Mozambican  civilians. 
RENAMO  walked  away  from  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  Mozambique  on 
the  verge  of  a  ceasefire  agreement  mediated 
by  South  Africa  in  October  1984.  It  has  not 
given  adequate  assurances  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  that  it 
will  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Red  Cross 
•mblem.  It  has  attacked  CARE  trucks  bring- 
ing relief  food  to  food-deficit  areas.  Against 
this  background  it  is  far  from  clear  what 
purpose  would  be  served  by  U.S.  contacts 
(With  RENAMO.  It  remains  Administration 
bolicy  to  refrain  from  official  contact  with 
RENAMO  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  contact 
them  in  violation  of  such  instructions. 
I  7.  Please  give  your  analysis  of  the  policies 
fend  potential  of  FRELIMO's  new  President, 
Joaquim  Chlssano. 

Upon  becoming  President,  Mr.  Chlssano 
pledged  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  his  pred- 
^essor,  the  late  Samora  Machel,  and  his  ac- 
tions have  been  consistent  with  that  com- 
mitment. President  Chlssano  has  conducted 
a  nonaligned  foreign  p)olicy  while  moving  to 
broaden  Mozambique's  international  ties, 
particularly  with  the  West.  He  has  reaf- 
firmed Mozambique's  commitment  to  the 
pn^omatl  Accord  with  South  Africa,  Im- 
proved relations  and  cooperation  with 
Malawi,  and  maintained  an  active  and  t>osi- 
tive  role  in  regional  diplomacy.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  Government  of  Mozambique 
has  continued  to  undertake  economic  re- 
brms  which  encourage  the  private  sector 

d  foreign  Investment  and— to  this  end- 
as  vigorously  pursued  negotiations  with 
he  IMF  and  IBRD  in  support  of  further 
penlng  of  the  country's  economy.  He  has 

ade  clear  his  desire  to  expand  Mozam- 
Ique's  ties  to  the  United  States. 
I    For  the  future,  much  depends  on  how  the 

Eple  of  Mozambique  and  foreign  govem- 
its  respond  to  President  Chissano's  ac- 
ts and  policies.  On  the  basis  of  his  record 
thus  far,  I  believe  that  President  Chissano's 
potential  for  playing  a  constructive  role  for 
his  country,  for  southern  Africa,  and  for  the 
International  arena  in  general  is  quite  good, 
j  8.  During  your  testimony  before  the  For- 
leign  Relations  Committee  you  stated  that 
'Mozambique  was  "shifting  to  the  West".  De- 
scribe the  nature  and  extent  of  Mozam- 
bique's so-called  shift  to  the  West.  What 
signs  of  political  liberalization  in  Mozam- 
bique are  there  to  support  your  statement? 
Since  1982,  the  Government  of  Mozam- 
bique has  steadily  Improved  its  relations 
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and  I  txpanded  its  cooperation  with  Western 
countries,  including  the  U.S. 

It  has  worked  closely  with  us  and  our 
Westjem  allies  in  efforts  to  bring  peace  to 
soutliem  Africa,  through  its  historic  negoti- 
atioi^  with  South  Africa,  through  its  strong 
>rt  of  the  U.S.-sponsored  Namibia/ 
la  negotiations,  and  more  recently  in 
forts  to  Improve  relations  with  Malawi. 
Ule  its  overall  record  on  recorded 
Unitid  Nations  votes  remains  far  from  satis- 
factory, it  continues  to  improve  in  response 
to  our  representatives.  Mozambique  has 
broken  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  such  Inter- 
natlaial  Issues  as  Afghanistan,  Cambodia, 
and  Berlin. 

In  ^he  security  field,  Mozambique  has  qui- 
etly 1  moved  to  expand  cooperation  with 
western  countries.  It  has  begun  sending  Mo- 
zamqican  military  officers  to  a  British  mili- 
tary {training  camp  in  Zimbabwe,  and  Mo- 
zamUque  recently  hosted  a  British  naval 
ship  I  visit.  It  is  actively  engaged  in  discus- 
sions of  programs  with  other  members  of 
NATb. 

Mozambique  has  joined  the  World  Bank, 
International  Monetary  Fund,  signed  the 
Lom^  Convention  with  the  European  Com- 
munity, and  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment; Corporation— all  of  which  have  in- 
creased Mozambique's  involvement  with 
Westiem  economic  institutions. 

On  the  economic  front,  the  government 
has  expanded  the  role  of  the  private  sector 
by  selling  off  more  than  twenty  state  indus- 
trial I  enterprises  to  the  private  sector,  as 
well  Bs  more  thstn  13.000  hectares  of  state 
farmj  land  to  private  farmers.  The  govern- 
ment has  also  offered  incentives  to  private 
entrepreneurs  by  raising  producer  prices 
and  Allowing  exporters  to  retain  a  portion  of 
foreign  exchange  earnings.  A  new  wage 
poli(^  adopted  in  January  1987  encourages 
emp^yers  to  reward  their  most  productive 
employees  with  wage  incentives. 
Political  liberalization  in  Mozambique  is 
it  in  the  conduct  of  the  1986  elections, 
lich  there  were  20  percent  more  candi- 
than  seats  available,  thus  affording 
voteSs  a  measure  of  choice  and  a  chance  to 
express  their  views.  Some  candidates  pro- 
by  the  FRELIMO  party  were  rejected 
>ter8,  and  some  candidates  who  were 
lembers  of  the  PTIELIMO  party  were 
}d  to  the  various  assemblies.  Balloting 
for  district,  city,  and  provincial  elections 
was  indirect,  but  was  conducted  by  secret 
ballot  for  the  first  time. 

In  addition,  the  government's  relationship 
with  I  the  churches  has  improved  consider- 
ably I  over  the  past  several  years.  Most 
churches  that  were  closed  after  independ- 
ence pave  reopened,  and  President  Chlssano 
recently  called  on  the  churches  to  work  for 
peacf.  development,  and  progress  in  the 
country.  Pastoral  letters  issued  in  1986  by 
the  Catholic  bishops  which  were  critical  of 
the  government  policies  circulated  widely 
with(>ut  reprisals  from  the  authorities.  The 
govetnment  recently  allowed  100  Jehovah's 
Wltr^sses  expelled  after  Independence  in 
return  to  the  country, 
examples  illustrate  the  depth  and 
Ith  of  constructive  change  in  govem- 
policy  over  the  past  several  years,  and, 
ieve,  justify  continued  U.S.  efforts  to 
(e  a  significant  and  quite  positive 
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9.  iQ.  President  Chlssano  stated  on  Mo- 
zamlilcan  state  radio  on  February  3,  1987, 
"we  have  been  holding  talks  with  the  IMF 
and  the  World  Bank.  Qne  might  feel  that 
we  4re  having  doubts  about  the  socialist 


option.  No,  that  is  not  the  case.  We  chose 
socialism  and  we  did  not  do  it  arbitrarily 
...  We  combined  it  with  the  scientific 
teachings  of  Marxism-Leninism."  In  your 
opinion,  does  this  indicate  a  shift  away  from 
Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  and  practices. 

A.  The  Government  of  Mozambique  has 
never  suggested  that  the  dramatic  reorien- 
tation of  its  economy  away  from  socialist 
practices  meant  abandonment  of  the  gov- 
ernment's theontical  commitment  to  social- 
ism. However,  in  the  same  speech  from 
which  this  quote  Is  extracted.  President 
Chlssano  explicitly  steted  "we  are  going  to 
support  the  private  sector."  The  Govern- 
ment of  Mozambique  has  backed  up  this 
commitment  with  far  reaching  steps  to  pri- 
vatize the  economy,  encourage  economic  ini- 
tiative by  individual  Mozambicans,  and  en- 
courage Western  private  Investment. 

Mozambique's  cooperation  with  the  IMF/ 
World  Bank  has  required  hard  choices,  such 
as  dramatic  currency  devaluation,  going  well 
beyond  rhetoric.  Based  on  its  concreU  ac- 
tions since  1983,  the  Government  of  Mo- 
zambique has  proven  that  it  will  not  be 
bound  ideological  dogma.  It  has  demonstrat- 
ed In  action  its  commitment  to  the  economic 
recovery  of  the  country  through  greater  re- 
liance on  the  free  market  and  productive 
economic  relations  with  the  West. 

10.  What  is  Mozambique's  economic  rela- 
tionship with  the  USSR?  Is  Mozambique's 
dependence  increasing  or  decreasing?  Pro- 
vide detailed  examples.  Provide  details  on 
the  recent  economic  accord  signed  between 
Mozambique  and  the  United  States. 

A.  Mozambique's  economic  relations  with 
the  USSR  are  conducted  under  a  bilateral 
agreement  between  the  two  countries  which 
established  a  joint  Mozambican-Soviet  eco- 
nomic commission.  Moscow  uses  similar  ar- 
rangements to  manage  its  economic  rela- 
tions with  most  Third  World  countries.  Mo- 
zambique is  not,  however,  a  member  of  Co- 
mecon,  nor  does  it  have  observer  status  in 
that  organization. 

On  March  11,  the  USSR  and  Mozambique 
signed  a  protocol  reflecting  the  results  of  a 
session  of  the  Mozambique-USSR  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Commission.  While  details  of  the 
agreement  have  not  been  published,  Mo- 
zambican media  reports  indicate  that  the 
protocol  covered  rehabilitation  of  Mozam- 
bique's State  Petroleum  Enterprise,  Soviet 
contributions  to  other  Mozambican  Industri- 
al enterprises,  and  Soviet  participation  in 
rehabilitation  of  the  Beira  transport  corri- 
dor. The  protocol  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
new  agreement;  rather  it  appears  to  be  an 
agreed  plan  for  Soviet  contributions  to  the 
Mozambican  economy  under  the  existing 
agreement. 

The  following  figures  Indicate  strongly 
that  the  role  on  Soviet  economic  assistance 
In  the  Mozambican  economy  has  diminished 
sharply  since  the  early  1980s: 

Soviet  assistance  to  Mozambujue 
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'  PlKures  not  yet  available  but  will  probably  be 
similar  to  last  3  years. 

While  Soviet  economic  assistance  has  been 
declining  sharply,  Western  economic  assist- 
ance to  Maputo  has  increased  to  over  $500 
million  in  1986.  Mozambique's  major  export 
trade  partners  are  Spain,  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  On  the  Import  side,  the  United 
States,  South  Africa,  France,  and  Italy,  as 


well  as  the  USSR,  are  major  suppliers.  The 
evidence  thus  Indicates  that  "dependence" 
is  not  an  accurate  description  of  Mozam- 
bique's economic  relationship  with  the 
USSR.  Instead,  the  role  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Mozambican  economy  has  decreased 
throughout  the  1980s  both  in  absolute 
terms  and  relative  to  the  role  of  Western 
countries. 

11.  Q:  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  visit 
by  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  delegated  to 
Maputo  in  February?  What  accords  were 
signed? 

A.  Semen  Kuz'mlch  Grossu,  First  Secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Moldavia  and  a  member  of 
the  Soviet  National  Central  Committee, 
conveyed  a  message  to  President  Chlssano 
from  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  on  Feb- 
ruary 17.  No  8U»ords  were  signed.  Discus- 
sions were  held  concerning  arms  control, 
Mozambican  initiatives  to  promote  peace  In 
southern  Africa,  and  the  economic  situation 
In  Mozambique.  Gorbachev's  message 
pledged  continued  support  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mozambique. 

15.  Q:  As  an  official  at  the  United  Nations, 
you  undoubtedly  had  numerous  opportuni- 
ties to  observe  the  delegation  from  Mozam- 
bique. How  would  you  characterize  Mozam- 
bique's support  of  the  United  States  actions 
in  the  UN?  What  is  the  official  SUte  De- 
partment evaluation  of  Mozambique's  sup- 
port of  the  U.S.  at  the  UN?  Do  you  agree 
with  this  evaluation?  If  so,  why? 

A.  In  the  years  I  spent  at  the  US  Mission 
to  the  UN,  I  found  Mozambique's  represent- 
atives uniformly  courteous,  though  Mozam- 
bique did  not  vote  with  the  U.S.  very  often. 
The  official  Department  of  State  evaluation 
of  Mozambique's  support  for  US  actions  at 
the  UN  is  a  quantitative  one:  In  the  41st 
UNGA  (1986)  Mozambique's  plenary  vote 
coincided  with  the  US  vote,  when  both 
countries  were  voting  either  "yes"  or  "no", 
only  7.2%  of  the  time.  This  gave  Mozam- 
bique the  third-from-last  position  in  the  Af- 
rican group  and  the  slxth-from-last  place 
among  the  members  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement.  In  comparison  with  most  other 
nations,  Mozambique  was  not  very  helpful 
to  the  US  in  terms  of  voting  coincidence; 
this  is  consistent  with  Mozambique's  behav- 
ior over  the  past  four  UNGAs  In  which  the 
USG  produced  voting  reports,  and  squares 
with  my  own  observations  as  US  Represent- 
ative to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
However,  I  would  also  observe  that  there  is 
reason  to  t)€heve  a  possibility  exists  for  im- 
provement In  Mozambique's  voting  on  the 
basis  of  our  discussions  with  it.  For  ten 
Issues  that  the  Department  of  State  identi- 
fied as  the  most  important  ones  at  the  41st 
UNGA,  Mozambique's  delegation  absented 
Itself  on  the  other  five:  Kampuchea,  Israeli 
credentials.  Afghanistan,  the  US  resolution 
on  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  and 
human  rights  abuses  In  Afghanistan.  I  take 
this  to  Indicate  that  on  these  issues  the 
GOM  did  not  actively  support  the  U.S.  but 
neither  did  it  oppose  our  positions  or  sup- 
port those  of  the  USSR. 

16.  During  your  tenure,  what  has  Mozam- 
bique's voting  record  In  support  of  [x>sltions 
taken  by  the  United  SUtes?  Include  addi- 
tional Information  on  Mozambique's  rank  in 
comparison  with  the  other  member  nations. 
What  nations  have  voted  with  the  United 
States  less  than  Mozambique? 

A.  In  the  years  I  spent  at  the  US  Mission 
to  the  UN  (1977-79),  1  found  that  Mozam- 
bique did  not  vote  with  the  U.S.  very  often. 
The  U.S.  began  to  assemble  voting  reports 
on  UN  members  begiimlng  with  the  37th 


UNGA  in  1983.  Prom  my  own  experience  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  I  cannot  see  that  Mozambique's 
record  of  support  for  US  positions  has 
changed  much  in  the  Interim.  In  the  41st 
UNGA  (1986).  Mozambique's  plenary  vote 
coincided  with  the  US  vote,  when  both 
countries  were  voting  either  "yes"  or  "no", 
only  7.2%  of  the  time.  This  gave  Mozam- 
bique the  third-from-last  position  in  the  Af- 
rican group  and  the  slxth-from-last  place 
among  the  members  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement.  However,  I  am  also  aware  that 
after  my  tenure  at  the  US  Mission.  Mozam- 
bique improved  its  votes  on  Kampuchea  and 
Afghanistan  by  breaking  with  the  Soviet  po- 
sition. This  is  a  positive  development  which 
I  would  hope  to  encourage  if  confirmed  as 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Mozambique.  I 
therefore  look  forward  to  the  opportunity 
of  using  my  UNGA  experience  in  contacts 
vrlth  GOM  officials  responsible  for  Mozam- 
bique's UN  policy  to  persuade  them  to  be 
more  supportive  of  and  sensitive  to  U.S. 
views. 

17.  Did  you  express  any  agreement  with 
UN  Ambassador  Andrew  Young's  policy  to- 
wards the  FLO?  If  so,  provide  details.  If  not. 
why  not? 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration today  not  to  have  contacts 
with  the  PLO.  I  supported  that  policy  at 
that  time  as  I  do  today. 

21.  Q.  U.S.  AID  Administrator  Peter 
McPherson  is  proposing  a  multi-million 
dollar  food  assistance  program  for  Mozam- 
bique. He  has  limited  statistics  on  the 
extent  of  the  famine  and  claims  2.2  million 
starving  people  are  Inaccessible  due  to  the 
war.  Mr.  McPherson  has  resisted  sugges- 
tions that  he  contact  RENAMO  to  get  more 
information  and  enlist  their  cooperation  in 
facilitating  the  relief  program.  Do  you  agree 
with  Mr.  McPherson's  approach  to  this 
problem.  How  do  you  plan  to  handle  this 
problem? 

A.  Estimates  are  that  approximately  2.2 
Mozambicans  are  living  in  Insecure  areas. 
The  Government  of  Mozambique  transports 
relief  supplies  by  tumed  convoy,  by  air  lift 
or  coastal  barge  to  these  areas.  Approxi- 
mately 1  million  Mozambicans  (of  a  total  of 
14.5  million)  are  considered  to  be  in  areas 
access  to  which  Is  extremely  restricted  be- 
cause of  security  problems. 

I  recognize  that  the  Insurgency,  and  the 
food  distribution  problems  it  has  caused, 
raise  difficult  questions  about  how  to  assure 
that  food  geU  to  the  people  who  need  It 
most  wherever  they  are  In  Mozambique.  We 
are  working  closely  with  our  partners  In  Mo- 
zambique, the  Government,  the  donors,  the 
international  organizations,  and  the  PVO's 
to  put  together  a  logistical  system  that  will 
work.  The  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  (ICRC)  has  been  discussing  with 
the  Government  of  Mozambique  how  to  fa- 
clllUte  distribution  of  relief  supplies  In  war- 
torn  areas.  The  Government  of  Mozambique 
has  been  most  supportive  of  an  ICRC  role  in 
the  emergency. 

Mr.  McPherson  called  for  a  UN  food  coor- 
dinator for  Mozambique.  Now  that  one  has 
been  appointed,  we  will  be  meeting  with 
other  donors  In  Geneva  March  31  to  give 
further  Impetus  to  relief  efforts.  If  Rename 
Is  serious  about  helping  hungry  Mozambi- 
cans, I  earnestly  hope  It  will  cooperate  with 
this  international  effort. 

22.  Provide  any  information,  as  complete 
as  possible,  of  the  October  16,  1986  meeting 
of  Samora  Machel  with  a  military  and  secu- 
rity delegation  from  Zimbabwe. 
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A:  Aocordins  to  documents  which  the 
Ooveminent  of  South  Africa  reported  that 
it  had  recovered  in  the  wreckage  of  the  late 
President  Machel's  plane,  the  meeting  In 
question  discussed  ways  of  bringing  pressure 
on  the  Oovemment  of  Malawi  to  halt  its  al- 
leged assistance  to  the  Mozambican  insur- 
gent movement  RZatAMO. 

We  cannot  independently  corroborate  the 
authenticity  of  the  documents  publicized  by 
the  Oovemment  of  South  Africa. 

During  the  period  in  question,  relations 
^»tw«en  Moounbique  and  Malawi  were 
tense.  In  a  September  11  visit  to  Malawi  by 
Presidents  Machel.  Mugabe,  and  Kaunda. 
the  three  leaders  met  with  Malawlan  Presi- 
dent Bsnda  to  insist  that  the  Government 
of  Malawi  halt  its  alleged  assistance  to 
KESAMO.  These  tensions  illustrate  the 
continuing  importance  of  efforts  by  all  par- 
ties in  southern  Africa  to  seelc  and  imple- 
ment alternatives  to  violence  and  confronta- 
tion. 

Since  last  fall,  the  Governments  of  Mo- 
aunbique  and  Malawi  have  demonstrated 
that  a  strategy  of  dialogue  and  negotiation 
can  worlc.  The  two  countries  began  discus- 
sions in  Novemljer  1986  which  led  to  agree- 
ments on  security  and  economic  cooperation 
in  December.  A  Joint  security  commission 
established  as  a  result  of  these  discussions 
meets  regularly,  and  the  two  countries' 
armed  forces  are  now  Jointly  providing  secu- 
rity on  the  Nacala  raU  line  between  Malawi 
and  Mozambique. 

23.  Provide  any  Information,  as  complete 
as  possible,  of  all  attempts  by  Mozambique 
and  Zimbabwe  to  destabilize  neighboring 
states.  What  is  the  United  States'  policy  on 
providing  assistance  to  nations  seeking  to 
destabilize  their  neighlx>rs?  Do  you  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  continue  pro- 
viding assistance  to  countries  whose  purpose 
is  to  spread  Marxism-Leninism  by  destabiliz- 
ing neighboring  states?  If  so,  please  explain. 

A.  The  only  charge  of  destabilization 
against  Mozambique  and  Zimbabwe  of 
which  I  am  aware  arises  from  documents 
said  to  have  been  recovered  from  President 
Machel's  plane  after  it  crashed  in  South 
Africa  October  19,  1986.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  verify  or  deny  the  authenticity  of 
these  documents.  However,  the  tensions  last 
faU  between  Mozambique  and  Malawi  only 
underscore  the  continuing  need  for  negotia- 
tions among  the  states  of  the  region  to 
bring  an  end  to  cross-border  violence  so 
they  can  deal  with  their  internal  problems 
free  from  outside  aggression.  The  recent  im- 
provement in  relations  between  Mozam- 
bique and  Malawi  is  a  successful  case  study 
of  how  this  process  can  work.  After  tensions 
between  the  two  countries  rose  in  the  fall  of 
1986.  they  began  discussions  in  November 
1986  which  led  to  agreements  on  security 
and  economic  cooperation  in  December.  A 
Joint  security  commission  established  as  a 
result  of  these  discussions  meets  regularly, 
and  the  two  countries'  armed  forces  are  now 
Jointly  engaged  in  providing  security  for  the 
Nacala  rail  line  between  Malawi  and  Mo- 
zambique. 

This  Administration  does  not  provide  as- 
sistance to  governments  seeking  to  destabi- 
lize neighboring  countries.  Rather,  we  sup- 
port negotiations  to  achieve  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  differences,  such  as  the  1984  Nko- 
matl  Accord  between  Mozambique  and 
South  Africa  and  the  negotiating  process 
between  Malawi  and  Mozambique  which  I 
have  described  above. 

24.  In  the  1982  Human  Rights  Report,  the 
Department  of  SUte  officially  described 
RENAMO  as  an  "insurgent  force"  and  the 


}eople  of  R£NAMO  as  "insurgents".  Now 
,he  Department  is  using  the  Mozambican 
kAarxist  government's  terminology,  "ban- 
lits".  Between  1982  and  1987  what  changes 
lave  occurred  to  cause  the  Department  to 
idopt  this  new  terminology? 
I   A.  As  the  State  Department's  1986  Human 

Slights  Report  and  statements  by  Depart- 
nent  officials  amply  demonstrate,  we  con- 
inue  to  refer  to  RENAMO  personnel  as  in- 
urgents.  However,  we  have  received  occa- 
sional reports  of  violent  acts  in  Mozambique 
^hich  correspond  to  the  generally  accepted 
definition  of  banditry,  which  may  have  been 
committed  by  persons  without  any  political 
affiliation,  or  by  renegade  RENAMO  or  Mo- 
tambican  Armed  Forces  personnel. 

25.  Q.  Mozambique's  re-education  camps 
kre  frequently  cited  in  the  Department's 
human  rights  reports.  Please  provide  the 
Committee  with  a  detailed  description  of 
the  camps,  including  location  and  number 
fcf  prisoners.  How  does  the  Department 
compare  conditions  in  Mozambican  re-edu- 
tation  camps  with  conditions  in  similar 
tamps  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

A.  Not  much  precise  information  on  "re- 
education" camps  is  available,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  provide  a  list  of  the  camps.  I 
pave  been  informed  that  the  general  im- 
pression in  Maputo  is  that  some,  if  not 
toost,  camps  have  been  disbanded.  During  a 
risit  to  Niassa  Province  in  1985,  Ambassador 
be  Vos  and  an  Embassy  officer  were  told 
that  all  camps  there  were  shut  down  and 
the  detainees  released. 

Some  information,  however,  is  known 
about  "re-integration"  camps  for  captured 
insurgents  in  Inhambane  Province.  During  a 
iisit  to  the  province  in  April  1986,  an  Em- 
bassy officer  was  told  by  the  provincial  mili- 
iary  commander  that  in  1984  the  Govem- 
Bient  of  Mozambique  opened  a  "rehabilita- 
tion" camp  at  Massinga  for  Insurgents  who 
pad  voluntarily  surrendered.  The  camp's 
program  included  vocational  training  (farm- 
ing) and  basic  health  services.  During  the 
♦ourse  of  1985,  86  rel)els  had  i>een  "rehabili- 
tated." The  provincial  military  commander 
Claimed  that  the  camp  had  been  inspected 
i)y  Amnesty  International.  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  Amnesty  International  to  verify 
^his  claim. 

The  Government  media  in  February  of 
this  year  described  a  "provincial  center  for 
feintegration"  of  former  insurgents  at 
Chiunze  in  Inhambane  Province.  The 
(amp's  program  included  agricultural  train- 
ing, and  gave  literacy  and  handicraft  class- 
es. A  number  of  interviews  were  published 
fei  which  the  former  "armed  bandits"  main- 
tained that  they  had  been  pressed  into  serv- 
*  e  by  the  insurgents. 
Our  Embassy  has  received  no  reports  of 
uman  rights  abuses  in  the  camps.  The  con- 
itions  apparently  are  not  nearly  as  harsh 
presumably,  is  the  situation  with  "re- 
education" camps  in  Vietnam  and  Cambo- 
dia. There  are,  of  course,  regular  prisons 
throughout  the  country,  including  one  in 
^ach  provincial  capital.  The  Mozambican 
(nedia  have  featured  a  number  of  reports 
itver  the  past  year  on  conditions  in  the  pris- 
j>ns,  with  concerns  being  expressed  on  the 
peed  to  ensure  against  overcrowding  and 
provision  of  proper  health  services,  these 
t)risons  reportedly  train  Inmates  in  vocation- 
^  skills  ranging  from  farming  to  shoe 
naking. 

26.  Q.  Has  the  United  States  government 
>ver  asked  the  Mozambican  government  to 
ree  the  detainees  In  the  re-education 
»mps?  If  not,  why  not?  Has  the  United 
States  ambassador  ever  asked  for  permis- 
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sion  to  visit  prisoners  in  those  camps?  If 
not.  why  not?  Will  you  request  permission 
to  vi4it  prisoners  in  those  camps?  If  not. 
why  1  »ot? 

A.  f es,  the  US  Ambassador  has  asked  for 
permission  to  visit  re-education  in  the  past. 
The  US  Ambassador  has  also  registered 
with  the  Government  of  Mozambique  US 
concerns  alx>ut  detainees.  If  confirmed,  I 
will  request  permission  to  visit  camps— be 
they  "re-education",  "reintegration"  or  "re- 
habilitation" camps. 

27.  The  United  States  Congress  placed  re- 
quironents  on  the  goverrunent  of  El  Salva- 
dor that  it  adopt  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment before  the  United  States  would 
provipe  military  or  economic  aid.  Do  you  l)e- 
lieve  puch  a  requirement  would  be  appropri- 
ate fdr  Mozambique?  If  not,  why  not? 

A.  jCongress  has  already  placed  restric- 
tions on  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
Mozatnbique:  the  latter  is  contingent  upon 
political  and  economic  reforms,  including 
free  Elections.  I  believe  that  it  is  appropriate 
for  tlie  United  States  to  encourage  Mozam- 
biquffs  continued  movement  toward  the 
West!  cooperation  on  southern  African 
issues,  economic  reforms,  and  progress  on 
humin  rights  issues.  However,  in  doing  so, 
we  skould  take  into  account  the  country's 
specific  internal  and  regional  situation.  Mo- 
zambique is  not  El  Salvador,  nor  is  the  level 
of  eoonomic  aid  we  provide  Mozambique 
compBrable  to  that  which  we  give  El  Salva- 
dor. We  should  concentrate  on  what  is  real- 
istica  lly  achievable  in  the  short  term  as  well 
as  lo  ig  term,  and  set  our  benchmarks  ac- 
cordi  igly. 

30.  Do  you  support  the  President's  policies 
of  copstructive  engagement  from  a  personal 
as  w^ll  as  a  professional  assessment  of  the 
situation  in  southern  Africa? 

I  support  the  President's  policies  of  con- 
structive engagement  from  a  personal  and 
profe^ional  viewpoint.  This  policy  has  lieen 
ain  onitstanding  success  as  far  as  our  rela- 
tionship with  Mozambique  is  concerned. 

34.  [What  percentage  of  Mozambique  does 
REN.IMO  have  effective  control?  Cite 
sourc  R. 

A:  The  conflict  in  Mozambique  has  been 
in  an  especially  fluid  phase  since  last  fall. 
Duriiig  the  latter  months  of  1986, 
RENAMO  conducted  an  offensive  in  which 
it  estublished  a  military  presence  in  a  signif- 
icant percentage  of  the  total  area  of  Mo- 
zamt)ique.  During  the  early  months  of  this 
year, 'a  combined  offensive  by  Mozambican 
Goverrunent  and  Zimbabwean  troops  ex- 
pelled RENAMO  forces  from  any  of  these 
areasl 

In  this  rapidly  changing  military  environ- 
ment! calculations  of  the  percentage  of  Mo- 
zambican territory  occupied  by  RENAMO 
forcef  are  extremely  difficult  to  make  and 
are  of  questionable  value.  Such  calculations 
are  ^ther  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
RENAMO  has  not  established  political  or 
administrative  structures  in  areas  which  it 
occupies  militarily,  and  by  the  demonstrat- 
ed ability  of  government  forces  (with  the  as- 
sistance of  Zimbabwean  forces)  to  maintain 
access  to  the  vast  majority  of  Mozambique's 
population.  This  judgment  is  based  on  the 
full  rtinge  of  information  available  to  me  on 
the  military  situation  in  Mozambique. 

37.  In  Ethiopia,  the  government's  policy  of 
forced  relocation  and  collectivization  of  the 
population  contributed  to  the  human  disas- 
ter in  1984-1985.  Mozambique  has  imposed  a 
similAr  policy  of  collectivization  of  the  rural 
people  by  bearding  them  into  "aldeas". 
Whal  impact  does  this  policy  of  forced  re- 
moval   and    collectivization    have    on    the 


people?  What  impact  is  it  having  on  agricul- 
tural productivity?  What  is  the  U.S.  re- 
sponse to  the  Mozambican  government?  Do 
you  agree  with  this  response? 

Following  independence  the  Government 
of  Mozambique  initiated  a  policy  of  creation 
of  "Aldeas  Conununais",  (conununal  vil- 
lages) throughout  the  country.  Communal 
villages  were  intended  to  accomplish  two  ob- 
jectives: To  gather  together  dispersed  peas- 
ants in  order  to  provide  effective  education- 
al and  health  services,  and  to  provide  a  set- 
ting for  social  and  political  transformation. 
The  communal  villages  are  built  on  existing 
physical  and  tribal  structures  and  did  not 
appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  involve  forced 
resettlement.  In  Cabo  Delgado.  Niassa.  and 
Tete  Provinces,  the  government  used  the 
fortified  villages  which  had  been  established 
by  the  Portuguese  as  a  basis  for  the  commu- 
nal villages.  In  Maputo  and  Gaza  Provinces, 
the  government  resettled  some  rural  inhab- 
itants into  communal  villages  following  ex- 
tensive floods  in  those  provinces  in  1977.  In 
1982  there  were  1,352  communal  villages 
(according  to  the  Mozambique  country 
study),  of  which  543  were  in  Gabo  Delgado, 
260  in  Nampula  Province,  and  139  in  Gaza 
Province.  Embassy  officers  have  over  the 
past  several  years  visited  a  number  of 
"Aldeas  Communais",  and  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence of  forced  resettlement.  Creation  of 
communal  villages  slowed  in  the  early  1980s 
and  now  appears  centered  on  resettling  war 
refugees  and  victims  of  drought.  During  a 
trip  to  Inhambane  Province  last  year,  an 
Embassy  Officer  visited  one  such  "commu- 
nal" vUlage.  The  village  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  war  refugees  from  several  parts  of 
the  province,  near  the  provincial  capital  of 
Quelimane.  The  village  spokesman  de- 
scribed medical  and  educational  facilities  in 
the  village,  and  explained  that  village  offi- 
cials had  been  elected  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves.  As  the  limited  number  of  com- 
munal villages  indicates,  most  rural  Mozam- 
bicans  do  not  live  in  them  and  some  prov- 
inces, Manica  for  example,  do  not  have  com- 
munal villages.  During  a  visit  to  Gaza  Prov- 
ince in  February,  President  Chissano  was 
quoted  in  the  local  media  as  telling  provin- 
cial officials  that  the  program  of  "conunu- 
nal villages"  would  be  re-evaluated  in  order 
to  avoid  errors  that  had  been  made  in  the 
past.  In  1983  the  government  launched  "Op- 
eration Production",  which  moved  about 
100.000  unemployed  people  from  Maputo  to 
the  provinces  to  engage  in  agriculture.  The 
government  quickly  abandoned  this  project 
of  forced  resettlement,  admitting  that  it 
had  been  a  failure,  and  many  of  those  relo- 
cated have  since  returned  to  Maputo. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  effect  of  com- 
munal villages  on  the  population  and  pro- 
duction. Overall  economic  production  has 
declined  each  year  since  1981  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  factors  including  goverrunent 
mismanagement,  drought,  lack  of  inputs, 
and  the  insurgents'  attaclcs  on  economic  tar- 
gets and  villages.  At  the  Fourth  I»arty  Con- 
gress in  1983  a  decision  was  taken  to  stimu- 
late the  private  sector  in  agriculture  in 
order  to  increase  production.  In  conjunction 
with  its  economic  rehabilitation  program 
announced  early  this  year,  the  goverrunent 
emphasized  that  priority  would  be  given  to 
private  and  family  farming. 

38.  Explain  your  statement  in  the  hearing 
that  "Mozambique  had  experimented  with 
scientific  socialism?"  Is  scientific  socialism 
another  name  for  communism?  Why  do  you 
persist  in  using  the  misnomer  ot  scientific 
socialism  when  Joaquim  Chissano  himself 
stated,  "we  have  combined  our  experiences 


with  the  scientific  teachings  of  Marxism- 
Leninism"? 

The  terms  "scientific  socialism"  and 
Marxism-Leninism  were  both  used  at  the 
Third  FRELIMO  Party  Congress  in  1979  by 
President  Samora  Machel  to  descril>e  Mo- 
zambique's political  orientation.  As  ex- 
plained by  P>resident  Machel  at  the  time  of 
that  Congress,  and  as  indicated  in  the  quote 
from  President  Chissano  in  your  question. 
Mozambique's  political  orientation  repre- 
sents a  synthesis  of  the  country's  own  expe- 
riences with  these  principles.  For  example, 
classic  Marxism-Leninism  calls  for  the  dicta- 
torship of  a  proletariat,  the  latter — for  all 
practical  purposes— l>eing  non-existent  in 
Mozambique. 

42.  In  1985,  the  State  Department  request- 
ed $1  million  in  military  assistance  for  Mo- 
zambique. Congress  denied  the  request  and 
conditioned  any  military  assistance  to  Mo- 
zambique on  political  and  economic  reforms 
including  full  restoration  of  free  enterprise, 
the  reduction  of  foreign  military  personnel, 
and  free  elections.  Do  you  believe  that  Mo- 
zambique has  met  these  requirements? 

No,  1  do  not  believe  that  these  require- 
ments have  been  met  but  an  encouraging 
trend  in  political  and  economic  reforms  is 
underway. 

43.  Q:  Provide  information  on  the  United 
Democratic  Front  of  Mozambique  (FUMO). 
Who  are  its  founders?  What  are  its  objec- 
tives? Does  it  support  the  Prelimo  Govern- 
ment? What  is  its  relationship  with 
RENAMO? 

I  found  the  following  information  on 
FUMO  in  the  Area  Handbook  for  Mozam- 
bique: 

The  United  Democratic  Front  of  Mozam- 
bique (Frente  de  Unidade  Democratica  de 
Mocambique— FUMO)  .  .  .  "Formed  among 
exiles  in  Europe,  it  claimed  to  have  offices 
in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany).  Its 
major  leader  was  Domingos  Arouca,  a  black 
Mozambican  who  had  originally  been  a  fol- 
lower of  Mondlane  but  had  rejected  his— 
and  FRELIMO's  Marxism-Leninism  for  a 
less  radical  form  of  socialism.  Arouca,  long 
Imprisoned  by  the  pre-1974  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment, was  a  close  associate  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Socialist  Party  who  were  in  power  in 
Portugual  in  1977. 

In  July  1976  FUMO  armounced  creation 
of  a  goverrunent  in  exile.  It  claimed  to  be 
motivated  by  the  instability,  chaos,  and  des- 
titution brought  about  by  Michael.  It  also 
claimed  that  its  policies  would  follow  the 
"true"  thought  of  Mondlane.  creating  a  ra- 
cially Integrated  state  composed  of  ethnic 
divisions  in  a  federal  format,  and  that  under 
FUMO  Mozambique  would  integrate  itself 
into  a  Lusitanian  community.  FUMO  was 
frequently  associated  with  the  Voice  of  Free 
Africa,  a  clandestine  anti-FRELIMO  radio 
service  believed  to  originate  in  Southern 
Rhodesia.  By  January  1977  FUMO  claimed 
to  control  northern  Cabo  Delgado  Province 
and  to  be  spreading  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces. 

FUMO  or  a  similar  organization  was  al- 
leged by  some  to  be  gaining  support  in  FRE- 
LIMO among  party  leaders  alienated  by  Ma- 
chel's policies.  That  an  organized  opposition 
existed  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  Ma- 
chel's frequent  charges  that  enemies  were 
at  work  inside  the  party. 

In  December  1986  a  FBIS  item  from 
Lisbon  noted  a  communique  distributed  by 
FUMO  reporting  that  FUMO  had  overcome 
its  previous  aloofness  and  at  times  hostility 
to  RENAMO.  The  item  reported  that 
FUMO  now  supported  RENAMO.  It  is  not 


known  how  many  followers  FUMO  current- 
ly has.  but  they  are  believed  to  be  negligible 
in  number. 

44.  What  steps  have  been  taken  in  Mozam- 
bique to  promote  political  pluralism?  Pro- 
vide information  on  Mozambique's  most 
recent  elections.  Discuss  the  nomination 
process,  the  voting  process,  and  the  freedom 
and  fairness  of  the  elections. 

Mozambique  held  general  elections  be- 
tween Augvist  and  December  1986.  the  first 
elections  held  since  1977.  The  elections  were 
held  within  the  framework  of  the  country's 
one-party  constitution.  The  FRELIMO 
party  drew  up  single  slates  of  candidates  for 
the  elections,  and  local  party  structures  re- 
viewed these  slates  with  the  local  popula- 
tion prior  to  the  election.  Voters  at  the  vil- 
lage level  then  physically  assembled  to  vote 
on  the  candidates.  For  the  first  time,  there 
were  by  law  20  per  cent  more  candidates 
than  seats  available  in  the  various  assem- 
blies. In  addition,  several  dozen  candidates 
nominated  by  the  party  were  rejected  by 
the  voters  at  various  elections  meetings,  and 
some  of  those  elected  were  not  party  mem- 
bers. Balloting  for  district,  city,  provincial, 
and  national  elections  was  indirect,  but  was 
conducted  by  secret  ballot  for  the  first  time. 
We  understand  that  an  estimated  sixty  per 
cent  of  those  elected  to  district  assemblies 
were  first-time  candidates,  and  as  much  as  a 
third  of  the  victors  at  the  district  level  were 
not  party  members. 

Although  RENAMO  threatened  to  disrupt 
the  elections,  balloting  took  place  through- 
out the  country,  except  for  certain  districts 
in  Tete  and  Zambezia  provinces. 

While  the  elections  were  not  comparable 
to  Western  democratic  elections,  they  did 
offer  the  Mozambican  people  a  greater 
measure  of  choice  than  ever  before  and  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  views.  In  that 
sense,  they  represented  a  step  forward  for 
the  country. 

46.  What  is  the  Mozambique  Business 
Council?  What  is  their  source  of  funding? 
What  political  activities  is  the  Council  in- 
volved with  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Mozam- 
bique Business  Council  was  organized  as  a 
non-profit  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  private  sector  development  and 
private  U.S.  investment  in  Mozambique. 
The  office  of  the  Council  was  closed  in  early 
February  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  when 
or  if  it  will  re-open. 

In  response  to  my  inquiry  the  former  vice 
president  of  the  Business  Council  advised 
that  initial  funding  for  the  operation  was 
provided  through  a  Mozambique  entity 
called  the  Institute  of  Mozambiquan  Stud- 
ies with  the  transfer  from  the  organization 
made  by  the  Ambassador  of  Mozambique  to 
the  United  States.  The  source  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Mozambiquan  Studies  funds  is  not 
known.  Supplemental  funding  was  received 
through  International  Trade  Management 
Corporation  (ITM),  a  UJS.  corporation  with 
offices  in  New  York  City.  It  is  not  known 
where  those  funds  originated.  Funding  in 
each  case  was  understood  by  the  former  vice 
president  to  have  t)een  authorized  by  the 
Mozambique  Goverrunent. 

The  council  has  not  been  involved  in  polit- 
ical activities  in  the  United  SUtes.  It  has 
hosted  meetings  between  Mozambique  offi- 
cials and  U.S.  Government  officials  includ- 
ing Congressional  Staff.  The  Council  has 
taken  no  position  on  any  legislation. 

47.  Provide  a  list,  complete  as  possible,  of 
all  contacts  you  have  had  with  members  of 
the  Mozambican  Business  Council? 
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I  have  met  with  Mr.  William  Sullivan  and 
his  wife  Mrs.  Ann  Sullivan  of  the  Mozam- 


13)  The  presence  of  Foreign  Occupation 
"ttoops  is  always  worrisome.  Yet  Tanzanian 
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states,  Cuba.  North  Korea,  Veitnam.  etc? 
Which  have  received  such  training? 


A:  Western  democracy  can  be  character- 
ized as  a  government  representative  of  a 
neoole  as  exoressed  through  free  elections 


western  allies  and  friends  is  far  greater  than 
the  limited  aid  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Soviet 
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I  have  met  with  Ktr.  William  Sullivan  and 
his  wife  Mrs.  Ann  Sullivan  of  the  Mocam- 
bique  Business  Council. 

48.  What  is  SOCIMO?  What  is  their 
source  of  funding?  What  are  their  activities 
in  the  United  SUtes? 

It  is  my  underatandlnc  that  SOCIMO  is  a 
para-atatal  trading  corporation  organized  by 
the  Oovemment  of  Moaambtque. 

I  understand  that  SOCIMO  earns  income 
from  investments  and  from  representation 
fees.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  their  source  of 
income  beyond  that 

49.  Provide  a  list,  complete  as  possible,  of 
all  contacts  you  have  had  with  members  of 
SOCIMO. 

I  have  not  had  any  contacts  with  members 
of  SOCIMO. 

8)  Why  does  the  Mosambican  government 
not  make  serious  efforts  to  win  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people?  Other  than  propa- 
ganda efforts,  how  is  the  Mozambican  gov- 
ernment demonstrating  its  responsiveness 
and  caring  for  the  needs  of  its  people  to 
them? 

A:  The  Government  of  Mozambique  suf- 
fers from  a  lack  of  trained  personnel  to 
staff  its  administrative  structure  competent- 
ly. For  example,  from  the  Portuguese  colo- 
nial era.  it  inherited  an  illiteracy  rate  of 
96%  at  the  time  of  independence.  Education 
and  health  services  have  l>een  high  prior- 
ities for  the  Oovemment  of  Mozambique. 
The  Government's  responsiveness  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  is  evidenced  by  its  con- 
tinuing to  rebuild  schools  and  clinics  de- 
stroyed by  civil  strife  as  qulclUy  as  possible. 

10)  You  paint  a  hopeless  picture  of  what 
you  choose  to  call  the  insurgency  in  Mozam- 
bique. On  the  one  hand,  you  attribute  the 
lion's  share  of  Mozambique's  problems  to 
RENAMO.  but  you  specifically  refuse  to 
meet  with  RENAMO  representatives  in  or 
out  of  Mosambique  to  find  a  solution?  Why 
this  contradiction? 

A:  REOfAMO's  commitment  to  peaceful 
solutions  is  uncertain  and  it  has  no  record 
of  concern  for  the  relief  of  suffering  in  Mo- 
zambique. On  the  contrary,  international 
humanitarian  organizations  have  reported 
wldeqjread  atrocities  by  groups  clsomlng  to 
repreaent  RENAMO  against  Mozambican  ci- 
vilians. RENAMO  has  not  given  adequate 
assurances  to  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  that  it  will  respect  the 
neutrality  of  the  Red  Cross  emblem.  It  has 
attacked  CARE  trucks  bringing  relief  food 
to  food-deficit  areas.  It  remans  Administra- 
tion policy  to  refrain  from  official  contact 
with  RENAMO  and  I  wlU  not  attempt  con- 
tact in  violation  of  such  instructions. 

12)  It  is  clear  that  the  State  E>et>artment 
favors  a  military  solution  over  negotiations 
in  the  Mosambican  civil  war.  This  is  aston- 
ishingly contradictory  of  U.S.  policy  every- 
where else  in  the  world,  most  especially  In 
Nicaragua,  Afghanistan.  Angola,  Namibia, 
and  the  Philippines.  Are  you  now  prepared 
to  recommend  IMET  or  other  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Mosambican  government  in 
the  war  for  its  survival?  If  not,  at  what 
point  would  you  make  such  a  recommenda- 
tion? 

A:  As  I  explained  in  response  to  a  question 
laat  week,  the  U.S.  has  never  encouraged 
the  Oovemment  of  Mozambique  to  try  and 
prevail  through  a  strictly  military  approach. 
(Economic  and  political  solutions  to  the  tur- 
bulence in  Mosambique  are  the  prime  goals 
of  UJS.  policy.) 

As  to  the  specific  questions  asked  above,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tt<Hi8  concerning  U.S.  policy  to  Mozambique 
until  I  have  actually  been  to  Mozambique 
and  can  form  opinions  based  on  my  own  per- 
sonal experience. 


13)  The  presence  of  Foreign  Occupation 
'  Ooops  is  always  worrisome.  Yet  Tanzanian 
iind  Zimbabwean  troops  have  shown  them- 
I  elves  willing  to  assist  unpopular  Marxist  or 
I  Scientific  Socialist  regimes.  Is  this  a  stabiliz- 
{ ng  and  desirable  factor  in  Africa?  Would 
:  Nigeria's  offer  to  provide  military  assistance 
I  ind  troops  or  that  of  Ethiopia's  communist 
I  lictatorship  also  be  seen  as  stabilizing  in 
I  outhem  Africa? 
A:  At  the  request  of  the  CPRM,  the  Gov- 
imments  of  Zimbabwe.  Tanzania,  and 
dalawi  have  sent  forces  to  Mozambique  to 
lefend  themselves  against  a  South  African- 
1  lacked  effort  to  deprive  them  of  essential 
1  ranspwrtation  egress  and  to  prevent  the  es- 
1  ablishment  of  a  hostile  regime  in  Mozam- 
1  lique.  No  Ethiopian  or  Nigerian  troops  are 
present  in  Mozambique.  All  the  black-ruled, 
southern  African  states,  including  Botswa- 
na, Zambia  and  Zaire,  share  an  interest  in 
preserving  access  to  the  sea  through  Mo- 
tambique  and  in  preventing  the  overthrow 
*f  the  government  in  Maputo. 
J  14)  Do  you  think  the  withdrawal  of  Zim- 
kabwean  forces  might  bring  about  negotia- 
iions  in  Mosambique? 

A.  Zimbabwe  has  indicated  it  is  prepared  to 
[ight  to  keep  transport  routes  open  and  to 
itain       Mozambique's       independence, 
ere  is  no  evidence  that  Zimliabwean  with- 
drawal would  contribute  to  these  objectives 
ir  to  the  opening  of  negotiations  in  Mozam- 
ique. 
16.  In  spite  of  Mozambican  and  South  Af- 
ican  requests,  the  U.S.  lagged  in  participat- 
ig  in  the  investigation  to  determine  the 
fause  of  the  crash  of  the  jetliner  containing 
president  Machel  and  his  party.  Informed 
urces  indicate  that  both  the  U.S.  Mission 
Pretoria  and  that  in  Maputo  urgently  re- 
uested    U.S.    participation    but    that    the 
'rica    Bureau    dragged    its    feet.    Please 
lupply  classified  and  unclassified  cable  traf- 
ic    and    other    communications    regarding 
S.  participation  in  the  on  site  and  foUow- 
tip  crash  investigations  in  South  Africa  and 
^he  Soviet  Union. 

>  A.  Following  requests  by  both  Mozam- 
bique and  South  Africa,  American,  British, 
West  German,  Canadian,  P^ench,  and  New 
{^aland  technical  experts  travelled  to  Mo- 
tambique.  South  Africa,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
Assist  in  the  preliminary  technical  investiga- 
tion. The  U.S.  provided  two  representatives 
at  two  different  stages.  The  first  was  an  air 
force  officer  skilled  in  technical  investiga- 
tions of  air  crashes  and  in  examining  "black 
poxes".  He  joined  the  international  investi- 
gative team  in  London,  and  travelled  with 
them  to  Switzerland,  the  U.S.S.R.,  South 
Africa,  and  Mozambique.  He  subsequently 
fcontributed  materially  to  the  technical 
report  that  was  given  to  the  South  African 
commission  charged  under  international 
tiviation  practice  with  writing  the  final 
report  on  the  crash. 

The  other  U.S.  participant  was  a  civilian 
^viation  medicine  specialist  who  helped  the 

iommission  investigate  human  factors  in 
he  crash.  He  consulted  with  the  South  Af- 
icans  and  Mozambicans  for  approximately 
wo  weeks.  We  expect  that  the  South  Afri- 
cans will  issue  the  final  report  on  the  cause 
pf  the  crash  shortly. 

,  The  South  African  foreign  minister  has 
formally  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the 
jU.S.  assistance  in  the  investigation.  Any 
delays  in  providing  assistance  were  due  only 
to  the  difficulty  of  arranging  for  two  indi- 
viduals to  travel  at  short  notice,  and  to  the 
Necessity  of  coordinating  our  participation 
With  the  Government  of  Mozambique  and 
Krith  the  other  international  participants. 
\n  officer  from  the  Department  of  State 
iirill  be  happy  to  brief  you  or  your  staff  at 
irour  request. 
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17.  Within  hours  after  President  Machel's 
plane  crashed,  Alfred  Nzo  of  the  commu- 
nist-dontroUed  African  National  Congress 
(and  a  member  of  the  South  African  Com- 
munist Party)  issued  a  statement  in  Copen- 
hageii  that  the  South  African  Government 
had  ijeen  responsible  for  the  crash.  This  is 
the  w|dely-held  view  of  many  so-called  third 
world^  and  so-called  non-aligned  countries 
such  as  Cuba,  Libya  and  Yugoslavia  and  of 
manyfmembers  of  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can tjnity.  What  public  and  private  state- 
ment jhas  the  USO  made  on  this  topic,  espe- 
cially to  distance  itself  from  this  tragically 
divisive  and  scientifically  specious  explana- 
tion?] 

A.  "The  Department  has  stated  that  under 
the  Chicago  Convention  on  International 
Civil  {Aviation,  the  primary  responsibility 
for  investigating  the  crash  lies  with  the 
countiT  of  occurrence,  i.e..  South  Africa.  We 
have  noted  that  under  the  Convention,  the 
Governments  of  Mozambique  and  the 
U.S.SiR.  also  have  roles  to  play  in  the  inves- 
tigatipn.  We  stated  that,  while  the  U.S.  had 
no  Iwal  obligation  to  become  involved  in 
the  Investigation,  we  were  willing  to  assist  if 
our  participation  were  requested  by  both 
the  Mozambicans  and  the  South  African 
goverrmients.  We  in  fact  expeditiously 
named  a  participant  after  a  delay  in  receiv- 
ing formal  requests  from  both  nations. 

We  I  have  continuously  stated  that  we  will 
not  lie  in  a  position  to  comment  on  the 
causa  of  the  crash  until  the  final  investiga- 
tive report  is  publicized.  As  far  as  we  can  de- 
termfie,  the  investigation  has  proceeded  in 
a  professional  manner. 

19.  You  criticize  RENAMO  for  not  "show- 
ing evidence  of  a  structure  (other  than  mili- 
tary) [that  could  be  called  a  permanent  pres- 
ence In  the  country."  What  is  the  structure 
of  ttie  Mozambican  Government  and  how 
does  it  distinguish  itself  by  efficiency,  re- 
sponi  iveness,  or  willingness  to  forego  mili- 
tary I  nfluence?  Specifically,  how  many  min- 
isters or  sub-cabinet  senior  officials  hold 
military  commissions? 

A.  The  Mozambican  Government  is  orga- 
nized at  national,  provincial,  and  district 
and  local  levels.  There  are  provincial  offi- 
cials 'esponsible  for  economic  matters,  relief 
effors,  local  government,  and  so  forth. 
SimUiirly,  there  are  district  administrators 
and  local  officials  resix>nsible  for  the  vari- 
ous a  reas. 

In  1  ,he  countryside  the  Government  main- 
tains services,  however  haphazardly,  such  as 
schods,  health  services,  emergency  relief 
where  applicable,  as  well  as  other  adminis- 
trative chores.  There  is  little  evidence  that 
RENAMO  carries  out  any  of  these  activities 
in  the  few  areas  where  it  predominates. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Government  is 
consta-ained  by  the  lack  of  trained  officials 
at  tile  middle  ranks.  This  makes  the  bu- 
reaucracy often  inefficient  and  unrespon- 
sive. JAt  the  same  time,  well-trained  officials 
at  t^e  senior  levels  are  often  efficient  and 
competent.  Senior  officials  are  regularly  dis- 
patcl^ed  to  the  provinces  to  consult  with 
local  jauthorities  and  monitor  conditions. 

Wnile  a  number  of  ministers  of  the  Gov- 
emnsent  and  Politburo  memliers  have  mili- 
tary titles,  none  of  them  (except  the  Minis- 
ter of  Defense  and  Politburo  Member  Chi- 
pandc  and  the  President)  are  actively  in- 
volved in  military  matters.  Four  of  the  sev- 
ente^  ministers  of  the  Government  have 
military  titles  and  all  eleven  members  of  the 
Polittiuro  have  military  titles,  but  these  are 
merely  ceremonial  titles  for  most  of  them. 

20.  How  many  Mozambican  ministers  and 
sub-citbinet  senior  officials  have  received 
train  ng  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet-client 


states.  Cuba.  North  Korea.  Veitnam,  etc? 
Which  have  received  such  training? 

A.  While  a  number  of  Mozambican  offi- 
cials have  of  course  travelled  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Its  client  states,  few  Mozambican 
ministers  and  sub-cabinet  senior  officials 
have  received  training  in  the  Soviet  Union 
or  its  client  states.  Most  of  these  officials  re- 
ceived training  In  western  countries,  par- 
ticularly Portugal  and  France,  In  China,  or 
in  non-aligned  countries,  such  as  Algeria 
and  Yugoslavia. 

30.  You  have  indicated  that  State  Depart- 
ment goals  for  Mozambique  include  "to 
create  conditions  for  peace  through  negotia- 
tions and  an  end  to  cross-border  violence." 
Yet  these  conditions  exclusively  center  on 
assisting  the  Mozambican  Marxist  govern- 
ment to  strengthen  its  position,  economical- 
ly and  militarily,  without  cutting  its  ties  to 
the  Soviet  bloc.  How  consistent  are  your 
goals  with  your  strategies? 

A:  The  Administration's  goal  of  creating 
conditions  for  peace  throughout  southern 
Africa  is  entirely  consistent  with  our  strate- 
gy of  encouraging  the  Government  of  Mo- 
zambique to  undertake  policies  which  bene- 
fit Its  people  and  contribute  to  peace  and 
stability  in  southern  Africa.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  pursue  this  strategy  without  a  con- 
current effort  to  demonstrate  our  good 
faith  by  directly  helping  the  people  of  Mo- 
zambique—which we  do  through  our  assist- 
ance to  private  farmers  and  food  aid  to  the 
hungry.  We  are  not  providing  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  of  Mozambique, 
nor  does  our  policy  "center  on"  assisting  the 
government  to  strengthen  its  position  eco- 
nomically and  militarily.  Rather,  we  seek  to 
relieve  suffering  and  enhance  opportunities 
for  personal  economic  initiative  and  ad- 
vancement as  means  of  demonstrating  to 
the  government  and  people  of  Mozambique 
that  our  ideas  and  proposals  can  work  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  Mozambique  and  the 
Government  of  Mozambique's  constructive 
role  in  southern  African  negotiations,  and 
its  movement  toward  the  West  and  away 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

34.  Please  give  a  complete  history  of  Mo- 
zambican national  elections,  including  each 
time  President  Machel  and  President  Chis- 
sano  have  run  on  a  national  ballot,  in  a  one- 
man,  one-vote  system.  Please  describe  all 
the  legal  political  parties  in  opposition  to 
the  current  government  and  how  open,  free 
elections  are  encouraged? 

A:  Mozambique  has  held  elections  twice  in 
its  history,  in  1977  and  in  1986.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  1986  elections  is  given  in  the  De- 
partment of  State's  Country  Human  Rights 
Report  for  Mozambique,  and  in  my  answer 
to  Question  44  of  the  first  set  of  questions. 
As  indicated  therein,  both  the  1977  and  1986 
elections  were  held  within  the  framework  of 
the  country's  one-party  constitution,  under 
which  the  President  is  elected  by  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  FRELIMO  Party  and 
opposition  parties  are  not  permitted.  The 
1986  elections  were  more  open  than  the 
1977  elections  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  20  per  cent  more  candidates  than  seats 
avaUable:  non-party  members  were  elected 
to  office:  and  district,  city,  provincial,  and 
national  elections  were  conducted  by  secret 
ballot.  While  open,  free  elections  as  we  un- 
derstand them  have  not  taken  place  to  date, 
I  regard  it  as  encouraging  that  the  1986 
elections  were  more  open  than  those  held 
previously. 

36.  Please  justify  your  term  "western  de- 
mocracy." In  what  sense  does  "western  de- 
mocracy" differ  from  Mozambique's  system? 
Would  you  feel  comfortable  representing 
the  United  States  in  a  system  that  throttles 
political  opponents  yet  calls  its  system 
democratic? 


A:  Western  democracy  can  be  character- 
ized as  a  government  representative  of  a 
people  as  expressed  through  free  elections 
based  on  a  multi-party  system  and  resulting 
in  either  a  presidential  or  parliamentary 
system  of  government.  These  conditions  do 
not  prevail  in  Mozambique  nor  in  many 
other  countries  in  which  the  United  SUtes 
maintains  diplomatic  representation. 

41.  You  sUte  that  RENAMO's  unaccept- 
able because  of  its  "type  of  tactics"  which 
you  fantastically  liken  to  the  Red  Brigades 
in  Italy.  Yet  Secretary  Shultz  has  met  with 
the  head  of  the  Communist-controlled  ANC 
even  though  he  allegedly  dislikes  their  tac- 
tics. If  tactics  are  the  problem,  how  can  the 
U.S.  improve  RENAMO  behavior  without 
contact? 

A:  RENAMO's  behavior  and  tactics  raise 
serious  questions  as  to  whether  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment contact  with  this  organization 
could  improve  its  behavior,  but  tactics  are 
not  the  main  Issue  in  our  policy  of  not 
having  contact  with  RENAMO.  Rather,  the 
lack  of  credible  evidence  of  significant  popu- 
lar support  for  RENAMO  in  Mozambique, 
the  lack  of  evidence  to  substantiate  its  claim 
to  l>e  fighting  for  democratic  principles  or  a 
credible  political  program  of  any  sort,  and 
the  fact  that  it  walked  away  from  a  nearly 
successful  effort  to  reach  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement make  it  far  from  clear  what  pur- 
pose would  be  served  by  U.S.  contacts  with 
RENAMO. 

44.  Please  give  a  detailed  history  of 
Andrew  Young's  role  in  your  nomination  for 
this  position  and  your  contacts  with  him 
since  you  have  been  nominated? 

A:  I  am  not  aware  that  Andrew  Young 
played  any  role  in  my  nomination.  I  have 
spoken  to  Mayor  Young  once  when  he  tele- 
phoned last  fall  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
nomination. 

47.  You  describe  the  Mozambican  Govern- 
ment's foreign  policy  as  "non-aligned"  but 
give  as  evidence  only  their  willingness  to 
accept  western  assistance.  Please  explain 
why  this  factor  shows  non-alignment. 

A.  One  measure  of  non-alignment  is  a  con- 
sistent effort  by  a  country  to  balance  its 
East-West  relationships  and  to  avoid  com- 
plete dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  allies.  Given  its  obvious  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  security  problems,  Mozam- 
bique's foreign  assistance  relationships  are  a 
key  component  of  its  foreign  policy.  Thus 
the  GPRM's  openness  to  relationships  with 
the  West,  its  readiness  to  encourage  foreign 
investment  in  the  economy,  and  especially 
its  welcoming  of  western  involvement  in  the 
critical  security  sector  are  indicative  of  a  se- 
rious effort  to  maintain  non-alignment. 

50.  You  argue  that  Mozambican  govern- 
ment willingness  to  accept  U.S.  AID  shows 
an  openness  to  the  West.  Please  comment 
on  the  reverse  assertion,  that  U.S.  non-con- 
ditional assistance  allows  the  Soviets  effec- 
tively to  continue  to  control  most  vital  ele- 
ments in  Mozambique  at  Western  expense? 
Is  U.S.  and  other  Western  non-conditional 
AID  doing  the  Soviets  a  favor? 

A.  The  GPRM's  readiness  to  encourage  re- 
lationships with  the  West  has  not  excluded 
any  area  of  policy,  including  the  sensitive 
security  area.  U.S.  assistance  to  Mozam- 
bique is  not  unconditional:  all  U.S.  assist- 
ance programs  are  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  conditions  established  by  Congress 
under  the  foreign  assistance  act  and  other 

relevant  legislation.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Western    assistance    to    Mozambique    does 

Moscow  a  favor,  rather  it  undercuts  Soviet 

Influence  In  Mozambique  and  throughout 

southern  Africa.  The  amount  of  economic 

assistance  accorded  to  Mozambique  by  our 


western  allies  and  friends  is  far  greater  than 
the  limited  aid  supplied  by  the  VS.  Soviet 
economic  assistance  to  Mozambique  is  rela- 
tively Insignificant. 

51.  Can  you,  argue  that  the  microscopic 
improvement  in  Mozambican  government 
support  for  \3&.  positions  at  the  UN  is  a 
measurement  of  how  that  behavior  "contin- 
ues to  improve?" 

A.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  be  indiffer- 
ent to  Mozambique's  UN  voting  record.  We 
have  urged  that  the  GPRM  improve  its 
voting  record,  and  I  intend  to  make  this  one 
of  my  highest  priorities  as  Ambassador,  If 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  That  said,  Mozam- 
bique has  not  voted  with  the  Soviets  on  two 
issues  of  high-priority  concern  to  Moscow— 
Afhgranistan  and  Kampuchea.  These  actions 
do  represent  improvement  on  which  I  will 
try  to  build  during  my  assignment  in  Mo- 
zambique. 

52.  You  state  "Mozambique  has  broken 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  such  intenuitional 
issues  as  Afghanistan.  Cambodia  and 
Berlin."  Please  be  so  kind  as  to  specify  Mo- 
zambique's former  position  and  give  a  de- 
tailed stccount  of  the  transition  to  its 
present  position.  Is  Mozambique's  present 
position  on  these  issues  acceptable  to  the 
United  SUtes? 

A.  Beginning  with  the  39th  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  (UNGA)  in  1984. 
the  Government  of  Mozambique  has  absent- 
ed itself  from  the  vote  on  the  UNGA  resolu- 
tionon  withdrawal  of  foreign  trcmps  from 
Cambodia.  Prior  to  that  year,  it  had  voted 
with  the  Soviet  Union  against  this  resolu- 
tion. Starting  with  the  40th  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  (UNGA)  in  1985,  Mozam- 
bique has  been  absent  from  the  vote  on  the 
UNGA  resolution  calling  for  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops  from  Afghanistan,  a  switch 
from  its  previous  votes  against  the  resolu- 
tion. In  both  Instances,  the  Government  of 
Mozambique  explained  its  position  as  one  of 
nonalignment,  i.e.  not  taking  either  side  in 
an  issue  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  pleased  that  Mozambique 
changed  its  votes.  whUe  we  hope  that  it  wiU 
find  more  areas  of  agreement  with  the  VS. 
in  future  U  JJ.  sessions. 

On  the  Berlin  issue,  Mozambique  signed 
the  Lome  Convention  with  the  European 
Community  in  1984,  which  Includes  a  clause 
that  sUtes  the  Convention  shall  apply 
equally  to  Berlin.  This  is  standard  language 
in  EC  documents.  Prior  to  1984,  Mozam- 
bique refused  to  sign  the  Convention  be- 
cause of  the  Berlin  clause,  which  the  Soviet 
Union  opposes.  Mozambique's  decision  to 
sign  the  Lome  convention,  which  concerns 
trade  and  aid  arrangements  between  the  EC 
and  African,  Carribl>ean,  and  Pacific  coun- 
tries, coincided  with  Mozambique's  decision 
to  Join  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank. 

53.  Mozambique  evidently  abstained  or 
took  a  walk  during  key  UN  votes.  Is  this  a 
pattern  of  behavior  and/or  can  anything 
substantive  be  drawn  from  it?  Would  Mo- 
zambique prefer  to  take  a  walk  than  to  dem- 
onstrate its  alleged  pro-US  attitudes? 

A.  Abstaining  or  being  absent  is  accepted 
U.N.  voting  procedure.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice for  delegations  from  non-aligned  coun- 
tries at  the  U.N.  to  seek  abstention  or  ab- 
sence on  a  resolution  if  support  is  not  possi- 
ble or  would  embroil  them  in  unwanted  con- 
fronUtion  between  East  and  West.  Natural- 
ly, we  strongly  prefer  that  delegations  sup- 
port us  but,  if  they  cannot,  we  welcome 
their  refusal  to  oppose  us  despite  the  inevi- 
table pressures  from  the  other  side. 
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57.  How  much  fre«  speech  and  freedom  of 
■■BOcUtlon  exists  in  government-controlled 
Mosunbique? 

A.  The  St»te  Department's  1986  Country 
Human  Rights  Report  for  Mozambique  con- 
tains the  following  Information  on  freedom 
of  speech  and  association  In  Mozambique: 

There  is  Uttle  tolerance  for  public  criti- 
cism of  basic  government  policies  and  offi- 
cials at  the  national  level.  At  the  local  level, 
especially  in  rural  areas,  there  is  greater 
openness  as  the  people  express  their  views 
on  prevailing  conditions.  In  a  public  meeting 
in  Matola,  for  example,  residents  criticized 
the  armed  forces  for  lack  of  security  at 
night. 

Political  opposition  to  the  Government 
and  to  RRELIMO  is  not  permitted.  Public 
meetings  other  than  purely  social  or  recre- 
ational gatherings  are  controlled  by  the 
local  authorities.  The  right  of  Mozambicans 
to  come  together  to  form  voluntary  associa- 
tions is  limited;  local  economic  cooperatives 
and  social  organizations  such  as  sporting 
groups  are  encouraged,  but  politically  ori- 
ented associations  are  proscribed.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  organized  several  "mass  move- 
ments" for  women,  youth,  worlcers,  etc.,  and 
utiltees  them  to  motivate  and  receive  "feed- 
back" from  the  general  population.  There 
are  also  several  professional  associations, 
such  as  the  Mosamblcan  writers'  associa- 
tion, which  are  linked  to  the  party.  Al- 
though membership  in  these  organizations 
is  theoretically  voluntary,  there  is  occasion- 
al pressure  to  join. 

The  formation  of  Independent  labor 
unions  is  not  permitted,  and  strikes  are  for- 
bidden. In  1983  the  Government  established 
the  Moounbique  Worker's  Organization 
which  was  intended  to  function  as  a  nation- 
al labor  union  under  FRELIMO  guidance. 
An  Independent  organized  union  movement 
has  yet  to  develop,  and  the  Mozambique 
Worker's  Organization  has  little  influence 
on  economic  policy  or  politics.  There  are  oc- 
casional exchanges  of  delegations  in  the 
labor  field  with  other  countries,  most  often 
with  Eastern  European  countries,  but  also 
with  the  Western  nations,  including  the 
United  SUtes. 

63.  You  argued  that  political  liberalization 
is  occiurring  in  Mozambique  as  evidenced  by 
candidates  being  elected  who  were  not  FRE- 
UMO  party  members,  and  government's  im- 
proved relations  with  churches.  Later,  in  a 
more  detailed  description  you  acknowledge 
that  "elections"  were  held  under  the  frame- 
work of  the  country's  one-party  constitution 
and  that  FREUMO  drew  up  single  slates  of 
candidates.  You  further  explained  that  this 
process  "did  offer  the  Moz&mbican  people  a 
greater  measure  of  choice  than  ever  before 
and  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views." 
Please  explain  this  apparent  contradiction. 

A.  I  do  not  see  a  contradiction.  The  fact 
that  slates  of  candidates  were  reviewed  with 
the  citizenry  prior  to  the  election,  that  criti- 
cal exchanges  occurred  between  local  elec- 
toral candidates  in  election  meetings,  that 
there  were  more  candidates  than  seats,  that 
candidates  who  were  not  party  members 
were  elected,  and  that  the  secret  ballot  was 
used  for  district,  city,  provincial,  and  nation- 
al elections  all  indicate  that  the  1986  elec- 
tions offered  voters  a  greater  measure  of 
choice  and  a  chance  to  express  their  views 
ocnnpared  to  earlier  elections.  As  I  said  in 
my  response  to  Question  34  of  this  set  of 
questions,  while  open,  free  elections  as  we 
understand  them  have  not  taken  place  to 
date.  I  regard  it  as  encouraging  that  the 
19M  elections  were  more  open  than  those 
held  previously. 


65.  Please  give  a  list,  by  party  affiliation, 
f  the  members  of  the  Mozambican  Nation- 
Assembly. 

A.  No  accounting  of  members  of  the  Mo- 
kambican  National  Assembly  by  party  affili- 
ation is  available.  Mozambique  is  a  one- 
party  state.  Of  the  299  meml>ers  of  the  as- 
sembly, most  are  members  of  FRELIMO. 
However,  we  understand  that  as  many  as 
25-35  percent  of  those  elected  to  the  Peo- 
ste's  assemblies  at  all  levels  were  not  mem- 
lers  of  the  party;  they  are  memt>ers  of  no 
sarty. 

66.  There  are  frequent  references  to  offi- 
:ial  media  sources  of  the  Mozambican  gov- 
smment  in  your  testimony.  Do  you  iielieve 
^hat  the  media  in  Mozambique  is  free? 

A.  The  State  Department's  1986  Country 
Human  Rights  Report  for  Mozambique, 
vhich  I  consider  a  reliable  assessment,  gives 
;he  following  information  on  freedom  of  the 
media  in  Mozambique: 

The  Government  exerts  either  tacit  or  de 
facto  control  over  all  authorized  publica- 
tions in  the  country,  ranging  from  the  radio 
^d  experimental  television  facilities  to  the 
hominally  indep>endent  daily  Noticias.  Al- 
though the  media  promote  the  Govem- 
hient's  general  philosophy  tmd  its  positions 
on  issues,  there  is  controlled  reporting  on 

f .buses  within  the  system  or  flaws  in  the  im- 
ilementation  of  government  policies  in 
hose  areas  where  the  Government  has  ad- 
mitted to  errors  or  wishes  to  initiate 
Changes.  Magazines  and  newspapers  fre- 
quently contain  articles  or  letters  to  the 
^itor  complaining  about  the  lack  of  goods 
tuid  social  services  or  the  ineffectivness  of  a 
barticular  official.  During  August  and  Sep- 
tember, the  media  reported  a  number  of 
critical  exchanges  between  local  electoral 
candidates  and  voters. 

75.  What  "strings"  are  attached  to  Soviet 
and  Soviet  Bloc  assistance  to  Mozambique's 
Marxist  Government?  This  is  particularly 

nteresting  since  U.S.  assistance  appears  to 
unconditional.  Do  you  believe  the  Soviets 

:et  more  for  their  Investment  in  Mozam- 

ique  than  the  west  does?  Please  be  very 

ipecific. 
A.  Soviet  military  assistance  has  been  pro- 

ided  to  the  Government  of  Mozambique  on 
strictly  business  basis.  The  Mozambicans 

ave  to  pay  for  the  arms  they  receive,  albeit 
iwith  low  interest  rates.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  particular  "strings"  attached  to  Soviet 
economic  or  military  aid.  The  Soviets 
appear  to  be  trying  to  use  the  leverage  pro- 
vided by  their  military  supplier  role  to 
Maintain  access  to  the  minerals  sector,  but 
the  fact  of  growing  U.S.  involvement  in  this 
sector  indicates  that  the  Soviets  extract  no 
specific  concessions  for  their  military  aid. 
Moscow  receives  some  political  support 
from  the  Government  of  Mozambique  in 
return,  but  even  this  has  eroded  over  the 
past  several  years  as  indicated  by  altered 
IGovemment  of  Mozambique  votes  on  Af- 
ghanistan and  Kampuchea,  and  the  Mozam- 
Eican  leadership's  markedly  toned-down 
rhetoric  In  support  of  Soviet  i>ositions  on 
international  Issues.  While  U.S.  assistance  is 
not  strictly  conditional,  we  are  using  the 
commodity  import  program  to  support  spe- 
cific objectives  in  encouraging  growth  of  the 
private  sector. 

r  78.  Are  you  under  specific  instructions  not 
to  be  in  contact  with  RENAMO  if  you  are 
confirmed?  Please  supply  relevant  docu- 
ments. 

A.  It  is  longstanding  U.S.  policy  not  to 
have  contacts  with  RENAMO.  If  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  I  will  act  in  accordance  with 
that  policy. 
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103  You  indfcate  that  "(Tlhis  Administra- 
tion aoes  not  provide  assistance  to  govern- 
ments seeking  to  destabilize  neighboring 
countries."  Yet  Machel  crash  documents  in- 
dicate Just  such  a  conspiracy  against 
Malawi.  Would  the  U.S.  be  prepared  under 
any  Circumstances  to  sust>end  assistance  to 
Mozatnbique  and  others  if  that  plot  devel- 
0[>ed7  Isn't  Malawi  one  of  our  most  reliable 
western  allies  in  the  region? 

A.  prhis  Administration  has  consistently 
condemned  cross-l>order  violence  wherever 
it  hai  occurred  in  southern  Africa,  and  any 
such  iict  would  undoubtedly  have  a  negative 
Impact  on  our  relations  with  the  perpetra- 
tor. I|  would  agree  that  Malawi  is  a  close  and 
reliattle  friend  of  the  U.S.,  and  we  are  quite 
plea»d  that  the  Governments  of  Malawi 
and  Mozambique  have  signed  agreements  on 
economic  and  security  cooperation  and 
takeii  other  steps  to  improve  their  relations. 
1091.  Your  predecessor  and  an  Embassy  of- 
ficer j"were  told"  that  all  camps  were  shut 
down  and  "detainees  released."  Who  told 
themj  this?  Is  there  a  difference  between  a 
inee"  and  someone  eligible  for  reha- 
Lion.  Is  there  a  detainees  Support 
littee  in  Mozambique,  as  in  South 
or  how  else  does  the  U.S.  Embassy 
information? 
I  The  source  for  the  statement  that 
had  been  disbanded  was  a  provincial 
speaking  only  of  his  province 
i).  The  rehabilitation  centers  men- 
in  my  previous  response  appear  to 
insurgents  who  have  been  captured 
il  forces.  As  the  1986  Human  Rights 
noted,  there  are  believed  to  be  about 
to  5.000  RENAMO  detainees  held  by 
government.  To  what  extent  they  un- 
rehabilitation  is  unclear.  There  is  no 
detainee  support  committee  in  Mozambique. 
Embassy  officers  keep  in  touch  with  govem- 
menti  officials,  international  organizations, 
religious  groups,  and  other  sources  in  order 
to  monitor  the  human  rights  situation. 

113.  How  many  "regular  prisons"  exist  in 
Mozambique?  Where  are  they?  How  many 
inmates  are  there?  Please  supply  additional 
data  jon  "crimes"  committed  which  can  lead 
to  intorisonment? 

A.  The  exact  number  of  "regular  prisons" 
in  Mozambique  is  not  luiown.  Each  provin- 
cial capital  has  a  prison,  and  Maputo  area 
has  9  central  prison  at  Machava  as  well  as  a 
smaller  one  in  town.  According  to  the  press, 
muc^  of  the  prison  population  is  composed 
of  tljose  who  have  committed  crimes  such  as 
thefc,  assault,  etc.  The  size  of  the  prison 
population  numbers  in  the  thousands,  but 
the  ^act  number  is  unknown. 

113.  Are  there  political  prisons  in  Mozam- 
bique? How  many  prisoners  of  conscience 
are  tnere  in  Mozambique? 

A.  I  imderstand  that  there  are  prisons  for 
political  prisoners  in  Mozambique.  Accord- 
ing to  Amnesty  International,  there  were 
4,00q  to  5,000  RENAMO  detainees  at  the  be- 
ginn^g  of  1986.  a  figure  which  the  govern- 
ment has  publicly  acknowledged. 

114.  Give  a  detailed  description  of  the 
legal  process  in  Mozambique.  Describe  its 
legal  code.  Is  there  a  provision  for  trial  by 
jury?  What  rights  do  defendants  have  prior 
to  aitd  during  trial?  How  are  judges  select- 
ed? Are  there  any  "people's  tribunals"  such 
as  Iri  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and  other  Marxist, 
scienltif  ic  socialist  countries? 

A.  fis  described  in  the  1986  Human  Rights 
Repdrt,  "Nonpolitical  trials  conducted  by 
the  regular  civil/criminal  court  system  are 
genmtlly  fair  and  are  held  In  public.  At  the 
locall  level  they  are  often  conducted  in  a 
public  place  in  the  village  where  the  crime 


was  allegedly  committed  to  encourage 
public  attendance  and  psirticipation.  The 
proceedings  are  conducted  by  a  trained  rep- 
resentative of  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  assist- 
ed by  two  or  four  popularly  elected 
"judges."  Elected  "judges"  are  chosen  by  re- 
gional assemblies  to  serve  temporarily— 
sometimes  up  to  two  years— in  the  court 
system.  Afterwards,  they  return  full-time  to 
their  normal  job  or  profession— auto  me- 
chanic, teacher,  farmer,  or  whatever.  These 
judges,  however,  do  not  have  the  right  to 
impose  jail  sentences.  This  is  done  by  dis- 
trict courts.  "Since  the  legal  knowledge  of 
those  involved  is  limited,  they  are  instructed 
to  exercise  common  sense  and  to  apply  lo- 
cally accepted  principles.  These  courts  can 
handle  only  minor  offenses;  more  serious 
crimes  are  judged  in  People's  Courts  at  the 
district  and  provincial  levels.  District  and 
provincial  trials  are  also  open  to  the  public, 
except  in  certain  cases  such  as  rape,  where 
the  defendant  can  request  a  closed  trial. 
Persons  convicted  of  a  serious  crime  have 
the  automatic  right  of  appeal  to  the  next 
higher  court.  There  is  a  Superior  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Maputo." 

"Prisoners  charged  with  crimes  against 
the  State  are  tried  by  the  Revolutionary 
Military  Tribunal.  These  trials  are  held  in 
camera,  and  there  is  no  recourse  of  appeal. 
In  general,  treatment  of  RENAMO  prison- 
ers is  not  known.  However,  there  is  a  model 
prison  for  them  in  Inhambane  where  they 
receive  training  in  various  skills.  The  length 
uf  detention  of  such  prisoners  is  not  known. 

Trial  by  jury  is  a  concept  originating  in 
English  common  law  and  hence  usually 
found  only  in  the  English  speaking  world. 
Trial  by  jury  is  not  a  concept  basic  to  the 
Napoleonic  Code  on  which  the  legal  codes  of 
continental  Europe  are  based,  and  which 
was  used  by  the  former  colonial  power  in 
Mozambique,  Portugal.  Hence,  there  is  no 
trial  by  jury  in  Mozambique.  However,  every 
defendant  has  the  right  to  a  lawyer  or  de- 
fense counsel  in  court.  Ministry  of  Justice 
lawyers  handle  cases  as  there  is  no  private 
law  practice. 

As  cited  above,  crimes  against  the  State 
are  tried  by  the  Revolutionary  Military  Tri- 
bunal. It  is  not  clear  that  the  militiary  tri- 
bunal is  the  same  as  "people's  tribunals"  as 
referred  to  in  the  question.  If  confirmed  as 
ambassador,  as  part  of  my  concern  for  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Mozambique,  I 
will  attempt  to  learn  more  about  the  work- 
ings of  the  Revoluntlonary  tribunals. 

118.  What  is  the  percentage  of  Mozam- 
bique's total  budget  received  from  foreign 
bilateral  and  multilateral  assistance?  Please 
compare  this  percentage  to  El  Salvador. 

A.  According  to  the  IMF,  net  foreign  fi- 
nancing (grants  and  loans  combined)  cov- 
ered 26  percent  of  Mozambique's  central 
government  expenditures  and  net  lending  in 
1985.  In  1986,  the  IMF  estimates  that  net 
foreign  financing  covered  30  percent  of  cen- 
tral govenunent  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing. 

For  El  Salvador,  according  to  the  IMF,  net 
foreign  financing  (grants  and  loans)  covered 
12.7%  of  the  non-financial  public  sector  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending  in  1985  and 
17.9%  in  1986. 

119.  Are  average  citizens  of  El  Salvador 
freer  than  citizens  of  Mozambique— or  not 
so  free? 

A.  Net  assessments  of  this  kind  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  make.  However,  it  is 
possible  to  use  annual  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices  as  one  yardstick  to 
compare  different  countries.  The  reports  for 
El  Salvador  and  Mozambique  for  1986  are 
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attached.  In  general,  when  evaluating  the 
two  reports,  it  is  apparent  that  as  violence 
has  declined  in  El  Salvador,  the  abUity  of 
the  central  government  to  provide  for  re- 
spect of  its  citizens  has  increased.  The  U.8. 
has  sought  and  will  continue  to  seek  a  de- 
crease in  bloodshed  and  turmoil  In  Mozam- 
bique with  confidence  that  improved  securi- 
ty will  lead  to  an  improved  situation  for  the 
citizens  of  Mozambique. 

120.  Please  supply  a  list  of  key  Mozambi- 
can government  persoimel  who  are  commu- 
nists. Are  the  rest  Marxists  or  scientific  so- 
cialists? Finally,  is  there  lively  political 
debate  within  the  government? 

A.  President  Chissano  and  other  Mozam- 
bican government  ministers  describe  them- 
selves as  Mozambicans,  nationalists,  Afri- 
cans, and  socialists.  They  do  not  use  the 
term  communist.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  very  lively  political  exchanges  take 
place  at  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee, 
Politburo,  and  the  Council  of  Ministers.  In 
addition,  at  the  meeting  of  the  new  national 
assembly  in  January  there  was  lively  debate 
on  the  implications  of  the  government's  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  program,  with  a 
number  of  delegates  expressing  concern 
over  the  planned  cutback  in  subsidies  for 
social  services,  and  a  number  of  members 
voting  against  particular  economic  propos- 
als. 

122.  Do  you  believe  "constructive  engage- 
ment" enjoys  widespread  public  and  con- 
gressional support?  If  not,  why  not? 

A.  During  the  past  year  our  policy  toward 
southern  Africa  was  the  subject  of  a  conten- 
tious debate  In  Congress.  "That  debate  was 
not  about  our  fundamental  objectives,  but 
about  the  means  to  achieve  those  objectives. 
U.S.  policy  seeks  to  promote  peaceful  solu- 
tions to  southern  Africa's  problems.  We 
seek  to  help  South  Africans  move  toward  a 
new,  democratic  South  Africa  that  respects 
the  rights  and  promotes  the  opportunities 
of  all  its  people.  In  Southern  Africa  as  a 
whole,  we  are  committed  to  playing  our 
proper  role  in  creating  alternatives  to  de- 
structive confrontation.  We  will  continue 
our  efforts  to  help  resolve  long-festering 
conflicts  that  complicate  regional  develop- 
ment efforts.  I  am  convinced  that  this  ap- 
proach to  U.S.  policy  in  Southern  Africa 
enjoys  strong  support  In  Congress  and 
among  the  American  people. 

123.  Can  "constructive  engagement"  suc- 
ceed in  Mozambique  unless  there  is  greater 
political  freedom  and  economic  opportunity 
for  each  Mozambican?  Must  "constructive 
engagement"  be  bought  in  Mozambique 
through  foreign  assistance? 

A.  No  American  policy  can  be  successful  in 
any  country  if  it  does  not  strongly  support 
freedom  and  economic  opportunity  for  all 
citizens  of  the  country  in  question.  Our 
policy  In  Mozambique  has  forthrightly 
sought  these  goals.  It  will  certainly  do  so  as 
long  as  I  am  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  that 
country.  Because  Mozambique's  record  has 
improved  In  these  areas,  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions have  Improved.  U.S.  assistance  can 
play  an  important  role  In  demonstrating 
tangible  U.S.  support  for  constructive  policy 
trends  of  this  kind.  I  hope  these  trends  con- 
tinue, and  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  see  that  they  do. 

148.  Does  U.S.  humanitarian,  developmen- 
tal, or  programmed  ESF  assistance  flow,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  communal  villages, 
resettlement  camps,  or  re-education  camps? 

A.  Developmental  and  programmed  ESF 
assistance  to  Mozambique  flows  through 
the  private  sector  rehabilitation  program, 
which  targets  private  (family  and  commer- 


cial) farmers'  cooperatives  in  Chokwe,  Zai- 
Xal.  and  Maputo  Province.  Two  evaluations 
and  continual  monitoring  have  documented 
that  the  Government  of  Mozambique  Is  in 
compliance  with  the  end-use  targeting  con- 
venant  of  the  four  grant  agreements.  To  our 
knowledge,  no  assistance  from  either  DA  or 
ESF  has  flowed  directly  or  indirectly  to 
communal  villages,  resettlement  camps,  or 
re-education  camps. 

As  regards  humanitarian  assistance 
(OPDA,  African  supplemental,  P.L.  480.  and 
section  416),  some  beans  and  vegetable  oil, 
provided  through  World  Vision,  is  being 
provided  to  populations  dislocated  by  the 
rural  Insurgency.  These  people  are  located 
In  Tete  (Moatlze.  Benga.  and  Zobue)  in  tem- 
porary reception  centers  for  returning  refu- 
gees from  Malawi.  The  government  main- 
tained—and we  have  verified— that  these 
people  have  voluntarily  returned  to  Mozam- 
bique. There  are  some  communal  villages  re- 
ceiving U.S.  food  assistance.  These  were  set 
up  in  1983  and  1984  to  provide  protection 
for  rural  populations  dislocated  by  insur- 
gent activity  in  Hambane.  Villagers  walk  to 
their  fields  and  work  their  land  during  the 
day  and  return  at  night  to  communal  village 
safety.  No  food  assistance  that  we  know  of 
is  reaching  any  "re-education"  camps. 

150.  Is  It  your  general  Impression  that  it  is 
humane  to  move  "about  100,000  unem- 
ployed people  from  Maputo"  during  "Oper- 
ation Production"? 

A.  No. 

151.  Do  you  personally  believe  the  100,000 
allegedly  unemployed  people  were  forced 
into  exile  in  the  country  because  of  faUed 
Mozambican  government  policy? 

A.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  why  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mozambique  undertook  this  policy, 
but  it  is  clear  that  it  stopped  "Operation 
Production"  in  1984  and  has  not  repeated  it. 

153.  Since  1983.  please  give  a  complete 
report  of  Embassy  officer  tracking  of  the 
victims  of  "Operation  Production." 

A.  "Operation  Production"  occurred 
during  the  first  half  of  1983  when  about 
100,000  unemployed  people  were  moved 
from  Maputo  to  the  provinces  to  engage  in 
agriculture.  The  government  quickly  aban- 
doned this  project  of  forced  resettlement, 
admitting  that  it  had  been  a  failure.  Most  of 
those  relocated  have  since  returned  to 
Maputo.  While  the  Embassy  reported  on 
"Operation  Production"  and  its  failure, 
there  was  not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
any  tracking  of  the  Individuals  involved. 

156.  You  correctly  cite  the  decline  In  eco- 
nomic production  annually  since  1981.  but 
you  have  not  assessed  the  role  of  Mozambi- 
can government  policy  (only  "mismanage- 
ment"). Please  do  so  and  what  specific 
policy  reforms  promise  a  better  life  for  Mo- 
zambicans in  the  future. 

A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  past  policies  of 
the  Mozambique  government  have  largely 
failed.  The  government  itself  is  quite  open 
and  frank  in  this  admission  and  very  prag- 
matic in  its  search  for  viable  solutions.  The 
government  has  begun  a  serious  economic 
reform  program  in  an  attempt  to  begin  to 
turn  the  situation  around.  The  start  of  a 
major  devaluation,  credit  restrictions  on 
parastatals.  a  breaking  up  of  state  farms, 
decontrol  of  agriculture  prices,  restrictions 
on  public  expenditures,  and  lay-offs  of 
excess  public  employees  and  support  for  the 
private  sector  are  examples  of  reforms  that 
are  underway.  Still,  turning  the  Mozambi- 
can economy  around  will  not  be  a  quick 
process  and  the  continued  destruction  of 
the  country's  infrastructure  and  the  Insecu- 
rity throughout  the  countryside  will  serl- 
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ouBly  «leUy  that  process  and  limit  the  po- 
tential impact  of  the  reform  effort. 

158.  U  it  fundamentally  unfair  or  inaccu- 
rate to  characterize  Moxambique's  political 
orlentatioo  as  Marxist-Leniniat? 

A.  The  OPRM  describes  itaeU  as  "Marx- 
lit-Lenlnlst"  and  President  Chissano  has  re- 
Iterated  that  term  in  recent  public  state- 
ments. The  U.8.  is  concerned  about  this  ide- 
olocical  identification  of  the  Government  of 
IConmbtque  with  Marxist-Leninism.  To  be 
accurate  in  innrnntnt  the  ideological  identifi- 
cation of  the  government,  it  is  important  to 
take  into  account  recent  specific  policy 
areas  in  which  the  OPRM  has  moved  away 
ftom  the  Soviet  Union.  The  policies  that  we 
are  supporting  in  that  country  are  those 
that  encourage  private  enterprise  and  devel- 
opment, a  clearly  non-Marxist  vision  for 
progress  and  human  rights. 

IM.  How  many  party  members  are  there 
in  Moaamlilque?  What  percentage  Is  that  of 
the  total  population? 

A.  The  latest  public  figures  we  have  seen 
are  from  the  Fourth  Party  Congress  in  1983. 
when  it  was  sUted  that  there  were  110.000 
party  members  and  candidates  (less  than 
one  for  every  100  citizens). 

167.  VSThat  privileges  are  permitted  solely 
to  party  members  in  Mozambique? 

A.  As  far  as  we  can  determine,  party  mem- 
bers have  no  unique  privileges.  They  have, 
for  example,  tax  free  benefits,  but  these  are 
also  accorded  to  others  as,  for  example, 
former  fighters  in  the  liberation  struggle. 

168.  How  is  party  discipline  carried  out  on 
Mozambique? 

A.  High  level  officials  of  the  party  are 
almost  never  expelled,  but  rather  relegated 
to  lesser  positions  from  time  to  time.  There 
is  a  party  "control  commission"  which  is 
charged  with  monitoring  party  discipline. 
Discipline  of  party  officials  is  more  often 
carried  out  as  punishment  for  regular  crimi- 
nal acts  (or  sexual  indiscretions)  than  for 
political  reasons.  Discipline  is  carried  out  by 
the  regular  party  stnictures. 

175.  Please  describe  "indirect"  balloting 
for  district,  city,  provincial  and  national 
constituencies.  Would  you  personally  de- 
scribe this  system  as  democratic?  Pluralist? 
Free? 

A.  "Indirect"  balloting  means  that  persons 
elected  directly  by  the  people  in  village  and 
city  elections  were  responsible  for  electing 
representatives  for  district  assemblies,  per- 
sons elected  to  district  assemblies  voted  for 
representatives  to  provincial  assemblies,  and 
then  these  provincial  representatives  elect- 
ed representatives  to  the  national  assembly. 
I  would  not  describe  this  as  entirely  demo- 
cratic, pluralist,  or  free. 

176.  Does  Mozambique  have  a  secret 
police?  If  people  express  their  views  are 
they  lik:ely  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  this  group? 

A.  Mozambique  has  a  secret  police,  the 
Servizo  Nacional  de  Seguranza  Popular 
(SNASP),  wtiich  has  jurisdiction  over  both 
political  and  economic  (sabotage)  crimes 
against  the  state.  As  indicated  in  the  State 
Department's  1986  Country  Human  Rights 
Reports  for  Mozambique,  there  is  some  tol- 
erance for  criticism  of  government  services 
where  the  government  has  admitted  to 
errors  or  wants  to  initiate  changes,  but 
there  is  little  tolerance  for  public  criticism 
of  basic  government  policies  and  officials  at 
the  national  level.  Persons  who  challenge 
the  latter  run  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
political  crimes  and  becoming  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  SNASP. 

179.  Please  give  as  much  information  as 
you  can  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sullivan. 


<^f  special  interest  is  whether  they  are  regis- 
red  agents  of  the  Mozambican  govem- 
lent. 

A.  I  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  last  fall 
d  have  been  in  touch  with  them  in  order 
inform  myself  with  regard  to  their  efforts 
encourage  private  U.S.  investment  in  Mo- 
Simbique.  The  Department  of  Justice  in- 
fiorms  me  that  they  are  not  registered 
ggents  of  the  Mozambican  Government, 
please  also  see  Question  46  of  last  week's 
(|uestions  for  information. 

184.  What  do  you  believe  is  the  greatest 

Qhallenge  facing  you  in  your  efforts  to  be 

confirmed  to  this  ambssadorial  post? 

A.  The  greatest  challenge  is  the  debate  on 

e  President's  policy  towards  Mozambique. 

194.  What  relationship  have  you  had  his- 
rically,    and    meetings    or    consultations 

ave  you  had  with  Eduardo  Mondlane,  Jr. 
r  SOCIMO?  Is  SOCIMO  or  Mr.  Mondlane 

gistered    as    agents    under    the    Foreign 

entfi  Act?  Provide  complete  details. 

A.  I  have  not  met  Mr.  Eduardo  Mondlane, 
r.  nor  have  I  contacted  SOCIMO.  The  De- 
lartment  of  Justice  informs  me  that  Mr. 

ondlane   is   not   registered   as   an   agent 

der  the  Foreign  Agents  Act. 

195.  You  stated  that  the  Mozambique 
usiness  Council  "has  not  been  involved  in 

litical  activities  in  the  United  States."  Are 
ou  aware  of  a  breakfast  scheduled  with 
Congressional  staff  in  October,  1986,  when 
toie  Director  of  the  MBC  sponsored  then 
Foreign-Minister  Chissano's  meeting,  the 
I  lurpose  of  which  was  to  explain  Mozam- 
1  lique's  "economic  redirection,"  and  interest 
I  a  pursuing  western  financial  assistance? 

A.  As  I  stated  in  my  reply  to  question  #46 

iif  the  previously  submitted  pacluige,  the 

;  Mozambique  Business  Council   'has  hosted 

■neetings  between  Mozambique  officials  and 

:ongressional   staff."    I    have   no   personal 

nowledge  of  the  specific  meeting  about 

hich  you  have  asked. 

196.  Mr.  Sullivan  also  helped  to  promote 
hissano's  meetings  with  State  and  NSC  of- 

icials  at  the  time,  and  Sullivan  mentioned 
is   accompaniment   to   Mozambique   with 
elvin  Laird,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
Initiate  western  business,  and  particularly, 
governmental    endorsement    for    increased 
U.S.   financial  operations  in  Mozambique. 
Please  provide  a  description  of  State  De- 
lartment  efforts  to  promote  U.S.   invest- 
ent  in  Mozambique,  as  weU  as  an  explana- 
ion  of  the  origin  of  the  Laird  Delegation 
rip  to  Mozambique  and  any  follow-up. 
A.  The  State  Department  has  provided  in- 
ormal  briefings  and  information  to  Ameri- 
;an  business   representatives  who  inquire 
iibout  Mozambique,  and  has  advised  them  of 
Services  provided  by  other  agencies,  such  as 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  AID'S  Trade 
find  Development  Program,  and  the  Over- 
feeas  Private  Investment  Corporation.  The 
Btate  Department  invited  Melvin  Laird  to 
lead  a  business  mission  to  Mozambique  in 
pril  1985  as  a  result  of  the  improvement  of 
elations  between  the  U.S.  and  Mozambique, 
n  response  to  business  interest  because  of 
he  new  foreign  Investment  law  enacted  by 
he  govenunent  of  Mozambique  in  1984,  and 
response  to  the  Government  of  Mozam- 
ique's  interest  In  attracting  new  foreign  in- 
estment.  A  State  Department  representa- 
ive  accompanied  that  mission  and  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Maputo  assisted  with  arrange- 
ments for  the  mission.  However,  the  mission 
was  organized  by  its  private  sector  partici- 
pants. As  a  result  of  the  mission,  one  Ameri- 
can company  (Edlow  Resources,  Ltd.)  has 
signed  a  mining  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
enunent of  Mozambique  and  other  compa- 
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nies  are  actively  pursuing  investments 
there.  The  State  Department  has  continued 
to  pnivide  information  on  the  situation  in 
Mozambique  to  these  companies  as  they  re- 
quest tt. 
Mr4  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

i^oifriRiiATiON  or  meussa  wells  as 

AMBASSADOR  TO  MOZAMBIQUE] 

Mr4.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
beliete  it  is  important  that  we  confirm 
Ms.  fylelissa  Wells  as  Ambassador  to 
Mozaonbique. 

Mofcambique  is  a  crucial  diplomatic 
post  In  southern  Africa,  both  because 
of  Mozambique's  role  in  planned  ef- 
forts to  develop  the  region  economical- 
ly arid  because  of  the  serious  problem 
of  famine  inside  the  coimtry.  where 
the  ITnited  States  is  playing  the  lead 
role  in  emergency  relief. 

We  have  been  without  an  ambassa- 
dor j  in  Mozambique  for  several 
months.  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
feels  that  it  is  vital  that  we  have  a  rep- 
resentative in  Mozambique  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  so  do  I. 

M^issa  Wells  is  an  experienced  and 
highly  qualified  diplomat,  and  I  urge 
her  prompt  confirmation. 

Mrl  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


ThjB 
Fori). 
derei  I. 


Mi. 
the 


PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mij.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unarimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
retu]  n  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out <  bjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask 
able    Republican    leader    if    the 


thre;  Calendar  Orders  numbered  102, 

103,  and  104  have  been  cleared  on  his 
side  pf  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  have  been  cleared. 

Ml.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  leader. 

I  iisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Sent  te  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Orders  numbered  102,   103, 

104,  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc, 
agre  ;d  to  en  bloc,  adopted  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  and  the 
mot:  on  to  lay  on  the  table  be  agreed  to 
en  b  oc.  

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ( tbjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GRATUITY  TO  GLORIA  S. 
GARNER 

THe  resolution  (S.  Res.  198)  to  pay  a 
grat  lity  to  Gloria  S.  Gamer  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to;  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  198 

Rekolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senajte.  to  Gloria  S.  Gamer,  widow  of  Wil- 


liam F.  Gamer,  Sr.,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  eleven  and  one-half  months'  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  consid- 
ered Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


GRATUITY  TO  MARGARET  C. 
MTTCHKLL 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  199)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Margaret  C.  Mitchell  was 
considered,  and  agreed  to;  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  199 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Margaret  C.  Mitchell,  mother  of 
Dorothy  M.  Mitchell,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  and  one-half  months'  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be  consid- 
ered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


GRATUITY  TO  WILLIAM 
MACKLIN 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  200)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  William  Macklin  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to;  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  200 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
■Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  William  Macklin,  nephew  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Wooten,  an  employee  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  on  the 
Senate  side  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
to  equal  six  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allow- 
ances. 


RESOLUTION  CALLING  FOR  THE 
RELEASE  OF  POLITICAL  PRIS- 
ONERS BY  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr,  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Kennedy,  for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  B'trd,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  and  Mr.  Hatfield.  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  205)  calling  for  the 
release  of  political  prisoners  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  in  proposing  a 
resolution  to  focus  renewed  attention 
on  one  of  the  utmost  urgent  humani- 
tarian Issues  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Vietnam  war— the  (M^ntinued  plight  of 
political  prisoners  in  Vietnam  and  the 
problem  of  family  reimification. 


Last  night.  Senator  Dole  and  I  had 
the  privilege  to  attend  a  reception 
here  in  the  Capitol  organized  by  a  coa- 
lition of  Vietnamese  refugee  groups  to 
mark  the  12th  aimiversary  of  the  fall 
of  Saigon.  But.  more  important,  they 
reminded  us  of  the  plight  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  refugees  who  con- 
tinue to  be  separated  from  their 
family  members  still  in  Vietnam. 

More  tragic  still,  they  focused  our 
attention  on  family  members  who 
have  languished  for  the  past  12  years 
as  political  prisoners  in  Vietnamese 
jails— so-called  "political  reeducation 
centers." 

Many  humanitarian  issues  are  com- 
pelling, but  none  more  so  than  the 
plight  of  these  political  prisoners. 

We  need  to  break  the  diplomatic 
logjam  that  has  thwarted  any  real 
progress  in  addressing  these  humani- 
tarian issues.  This  resolution  calls  for 
that  action.  It  asks  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  to  do  what  it  has  already 
publicly  said  it  is  willing  to  do— to  re- 
lease political  prisoners  and  permit 
them  to  resettle  abroad  or  join  their 
families  in  other  countries. 

It  calls  upon  Vietnam  to  do  what  it 
agreed  to  do  when  it  negotiated  and 
signed  the  orderly  departure  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  in  1979— 
to  process  and  give  exit  visas  to  family 
reunification  cases. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  directing  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  these  critical 
humanitarian  problems,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  this  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very 
timely  and  thoughtful  editorial  on  this 
subject,  published  today  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  1,  1987] 
Hanoi's  Broken  Promise 

Just  three  years  ago  the  communist  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  promised  to  release  to 
the  United  States  all  the  Vietnamese  still 
incarcerated  in  "reeducation  camps"  as  a 
result  of  their  service  in  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese regime  associated  with  the  Americans. 
Three  years  later,  not  a  single  one  of  these 
unfortunate  people  has  been  released  and 
allowed  to  leave  the  country  with  their  de- 
pendents under  the  amnesty  pledged  at  that 
time. 

These  several  thousand  Vietnamese  are 
the  senior  [>eople  remaining  from  a  larger 
group  caught  up  after  the  fall  of  Saigon  in 
1975.  They  were  not  accused  of  committing 
war  crimes  in  the  usual  sense.  They  had 
simply  held  official  t>ositions  in  civilian  and 
military  branches  under  the  old  order.  They 
are  political  prisoners,  and  they  have  en- 
dured an  unirnaginable  ordeal  in  the  camps. 
Says  Khuc  Mlnh  Tho,  the  leader  of  a  sup- 
port group  of  their  kin  in  the  United  States: 
"We  do  not  think  that  belonging  to  a  van- 
quished regime  is  a  crime.  But  even  if  our 
relatives  have  committed  'crimes'  luider  the 
new  government's  law  we  think  10  years  of 
imprisonment  is  enough  punishment  for 
those  who  have  sinned." 


Soon  after  then-premier  Pham  Van  Dong 
promised  to  free  the  prisoners,  reports  start- 
ed being  heard  of  Hanoi's  provocative 
demand  that  the  United  States  put  a  politi- 
cal leash  on  the  prospective  new  arrivals  to 
keep  them  from  somehow  acting  against 
Vietnam.  But  it  is  extremely  farfetched  to 
imagine  that  these  people  could,  even  if 
they  would,  add  any  discernible  weight  to 
the  political  scales— scales  on  which  the 
Vietnamese  presence  In  the  United  States 
rests  very  lightly  in  any  event.  More  recent- 
ly, Hanoi  has  simply  refused  to  address  the 
question  of  the  prisoners,  and  it  altogether 
stopped  permitting  the  emigration  even  of 
non-prisoners  in  January  1986. 

In  December  1986,  Hanoi  started  a  process 
of  leadership  renewal  and  policy  review 
whose  significance  for  matters  like  this  one 
remains  to  be  demonstrated.  Still,  if  there  is 
any  inclination  in  Vietnam  to  signal  that 
things  are  changing,  the  authorities  should 
consider  that  nothing  would  come  through 
to  Americans  more  clearly— along  with  a 
resolution  of  the  MIA  issue  and  an  end  to 
the  occupation  of  Cambodia— than  the 
prompt  release  of  political  prisoners. 
Hanoi's  current  policy  stands  as  a  glaring 
example  of  Vietnamese  bad  faith. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
marks  the  12th  anniversary  of  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Entirely  apart  from  any  political 
(X)nsiderations  surrounding  the  out- 
come of  that  war  or  the  question  of 
our  political  relations  with  Vietnam, 
there  are  three  major  humanitarian 
issues  that  ought  to  be  resolved  imme- 
diately: The  POW/MIA  issue:  the  ref- 
ugee issue;  and  the  issue  of  political 
prisoners  still  held  in  Vietnam. 

The  main  reason  these  issues  have 
not  been  resolved  is  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese authorities— and  their  allies  in 
Kampuchea  and  Laos— have  refused  to 
cooperate  in  their  resolution.  Instead, 
the  Hanoi  authorities  have  callously 
and  cruelly  played  international  poli- 
tics with  the  lives  of  countless  thou- 
sands of  innocent  people. 

It  is  as  simple,  and  sad.  as  that.  And 
it  is  time  that  we  called  the  Vietnam- 
ese authorities  to  accoimt  for  their 
barbarous  behavior. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  and  will 
again  be  speaking  in  the  future,  on  the 
POW/MIA  and  refugee  issues.  Today, 
I  want  to  speak  briefly  on  the  political 
prisoner  issue.  And.  together  with  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  I  want  to  Introduce  a 
resolution  dealing  with  this  subject. 

Today,  together  with  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, we  have  introduced  this  resolu- 
tion, along  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  a  number  of  other 
Senators,  just  to  call  attention  to  this 
fact.  A  number  of  us  lament  that  some 
of  the  Vietnamese  have  been  in  this 
country  for  12  years  and  longer,  some 
a  lesser  time,  and  many  waiting  to 
have  family  members  be  reunited  with 
them.  And  they  are  thwarted  at  every 
turn  by  the  Hanoi  government. 

The  facts  are  simple.  When  North 
Vietnam  overran  South  Vietnam  in 
1975,  it  threw  in  jail  tens  of  thoiisands 
of     South     Vietnamese.     The     main 
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"crime"— •nd  the  word  "crime"  Is  In 
quotes — the  "crime"  was  that  these 
people  had  supported  the  South  Viet- 
namese Oovemment— their  Oovem- 
m«it— against  the  North  Vietnamese 
aggression.  For  that,  they  were 
thrown  into  JaU. 

And  today,  a  dozen  years  after  the 
war  ended,  at  least  6,000— by  the  Viet- 
namese own  admission— still  remain  in 
JalL  The  Vietnamese  call  these  Jails  re- 
education camps.  Knowledgeable, 
honest  people  call  them  concentration 
camps. 

These  people  have  committed  no 
crimes.  There  are  no  threat  to  the  po- 
litical system  in  South  Vietnam.  By 
most  accounts,  after  a  dozen  years  of 
Commimist  imprisonment,  they  are 
barely  alive.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  f  reed- 
to  return  to  their  families  or,  in  the 
case  of  thpse  with  close  relatives  in 
the  United  States,  to  come  here. 

The  resolution  which  Senator  Kem- 
MSDT  and  I  introduce  today  calls  upon 
the  Vietnamese  to  release  these  pris- 
oners, and  to  expedite  all  family  reimi- 
fication  cases  still  outstanding  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  It  is  totally 
nonpolitical;  certainly,  in  our  political 
terms  in  the  Senate,  it  is  totally  non- 
partisan. All  Senators  ought  to  sup- 
port it. 

This  is  the  12th  anniversary  of  the 
end  of  the  war.  With  this  action,  and 
with  the  acceleration  of  strong,  inter- 
national pressure  on  Vietnam  to  do 
what  is  right,  let  us  hope  that  this 
issue  will  no  longer  be  with  us  next 
year,  when  we  mark  the  13th  anniver- 
sary. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
and  I  think  that  was  the  plea  made 
last  night  by  those  who  were  attend- 
ing this  very  important  event,  that  we 
do  have  some  responsibility.  I  am  not 
certain  this  resolution  will  have  any 
great  impact,  but  at  least  it  will  be  a 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  we  are  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem and  willing  to  help  in  every  way 
I>ossible.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  205)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  205 

Whereas  twelve  years  have  passed  since 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war,  yet  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  remain  held  as  political  pris- 
oners and  many  thousand  more  divided 
from  their  families  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  a  responsibility  to 
observe  international  standards  of  human 
rights: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  committed  itself  to 
releasing  political  prisoners  to  be  resettled 
abroad:  and 
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Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Socialist 
1  lepubllc  of  Vietnam  has  signed  an  agree- 
I  lent  with  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
iiiasioner  for  Refugees  to  assist  in  the  re- 
1  nification  of  families:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

RevAved  by  the  Senate,  That  the  Govern- 
itient  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Aould  immediately  release  all  political  pris- 
oners held  as  a  result  of  their  previous  asso- 
Oiation  with  the  Government  of  South  Vlet- 
aam  prior  to  1975: 

T  That  the  Government  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
■ublic  of  Vietnam  should  fulfill  its  commit- 
ment to  negotiate  their  humane  resettle- 
ment abroad  or  to  rejoin  family  members 
dutside  of  Vietnam:  and 
I  That  the  Government  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  should  immediately 
^ume  processing  of  family  reunification 
^ases  under  the  United  Natioiui  High  Com- 

Sissioner  for  Refugees'  Orderly  Departure 
-ogram. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
it  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
dent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
econsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
ay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
igreed  to. 


saroOLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
I  d  that  on  today.  May  1,  1987,  he  had 
1  (resented  to  the  President  of  the 
ijnited  States  the  following  enrolled 
|oint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  3,  1987,  and 
I  nding  on  May  10,  1987,  as  "National  Older 
1  Imericans  Abuse  Prevention  Week":  and 

S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
I  he  month  of  May  1987  as  "National  Diges- 
I  ive  Diseases  Awareness  Week." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
vere  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  1827.  A  bill  making  supplementary 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes 
Rept.  No.  100-48). 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
\rmed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  12.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  expiration  date 
for  eligibility  for  the  educational  assistance 
}rograms  for  veterans  of  the  All- Volunteer 
F^rce;  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Biden),  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Bohdan  A.  Putey,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  judge  of 
the  U.S.  Claims  Court  for  the  term  of  15 
years: 

David  Bryan  Sentelle,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit: 
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I  Raggi,  of  New  York,  to  the  U.S.  dis- 
iidge  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 

Id  &W.  Lew,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
,  Judge  for  the  central  district  of  Cali- 


J.  Danonco,  of  New  York,  to  be 
itrict  judge  for  the  southern  district 
York; 
id  S.  Doty,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.8. 
judge  for  the  district  of  Minnesota: 
J.  Keith  Gary,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal  fbr  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for  the 
term  ^f  4  years: 

L.  Rife,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  Marshal 
e  northern  district  of  Otiio  for  the 
i  4  years: 

ht  G.  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
for  the  northern  district  of 
PPi: 

rt  W.  Poster,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.8.  Mar- 
the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for 
of  4  years:  and 
es  C.  Robinson,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
the  UJS.  Claims  Court  for  the  term 
of  15  years. 

By  Mr.  BOREN,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence: 

William  H.  Webster,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  8ul>- 
ject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spona  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
l>efor^  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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lODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  Isecond  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent! and  referred  as  indicated: 

iy  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  Ul8.  A  bill  to  help  prevent  rape  and 
other!  sexual  violence  by  prohibiting  dial-a- 
pom  pperations:  read  the  first  time. 
py  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1119.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the  benefit 
levels  of  individuals  becoming  eligible  for 
benel(its  in  or  after  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  ~' 

Jy  Mr.  MELCHER: 
||120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Lands 
ig  Act  of  1920  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tratii^n  of  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Pro- 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
:  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
}y  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
ll21.  A  bill  to  require  the  General  Ac- 
couniing  Office  to  audit  the  Board  of  Gov- 
emoB  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council,  the  Federal  Open 
Market   Committee,   and   Federal   Reserve 
banlu  and  their  branches;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  1122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  to  impose  reciprocal  inspec- 
tion requirements  for  imported  meat  arti- 
cles under  certain  conditions,  and  for  other 
purp  (ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutr  tion,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.    1123.  A  bill  to  control  air  emissions 
whic]  1  are  precursors  of  acid  de[>osition,  and 
for  o  ,her  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
viron ment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.    1124.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
StaU  s  Code,  to  require  that  telephone  mon- 


itoring by  employers  l>e  accompanied  by  a 
regular  audible  warning  tone:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 

S.  1125.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  modification  of 
the  structure  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  to  clarify  procedures  for 
removal  for  cause  of  certain  employees,  to 
authorize  the  use  of  the  Director  Pay  Grade 
within  VA  Central  Office  and  for  related 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AoAMS): 

S.  1126.  A  bill  to  designate  the  border  sta- 
tion at  9931  Guide  Meridian.  Lynden.  WA, 
as  the  'Kenneth  G.  Ward  Border  Station"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    TRIBLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Specter,  and  Mr.  Heinz): 

8.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  11.  1987.  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

BuRDicK,  Mr.  Peu.,  Mr.  Cramston, 

Mr.    Bentsen,    Mr.    Weicker.    Mr. 

Chiles.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Bumpers. 

Mr.    Leahy.    Mr.    Metzenbaum,    Mr. 

Chafee,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.     MoYNiHAN,     Mr.     Levin,     Mr. 

MiTCHEix,  Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  D'Amato, 

Mr.   Wilson,   Mr.   Lautenberg.   Mr. 

Simon.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Mr.     Adams,    Ms.    Mikulski.    Mr. 

Fowler,  and  Mr.  Graham): 
S.  Res.  204.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  funds  provid- 
ed by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Kennedy  (for 

himself,   Mr.   Dole,  Mr.   Pell,   Mr. 

Helms,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Byrd, 

and  Mr.  Hatfield)): 
S.  Res.  205.  Resolution  calling  for  the  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 

Mr.     Dole.     Mr.     Danforth.     Mr. 

McCain,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Moynihan.  and  Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  Con.  Res.  56.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  no 
major  change  in  the  payment  methodology 
for  physicians'  services,  including  services 
furnished  to  hospital  inpatients,  under  the 
Medicare  Program  should  be  made  until  re- 
ports required  by  the  99th  Congress  have 
been  received  and  evaluated;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  1118.  A  bill  to  help  prevent  rape 
and  other  sexual  violence  by  prohibit- 
ing dial-a-pom  operations;  read  the 
first  time. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Helms  and  the 
text  of  the  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1119.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the 
benefit  levels  of  individuals  becoming 
eligible  for  benefits  in  or  after  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PROTECTION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 
FROM  "NOTCH"  EFFCCT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  to  restore  benefit  equity  to  those 
members  of  our  society  bom  between 
1917  and  1921,  the  so-called  notch 
babies. 

Last  fall.  I  delivered  the  welcoming 
address  at  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Gray  Panthers,  in  Chevy  Chase, 
MD.  At  that  time,  I  emphasized  to  the 
organization  that  Congress  recognizes 
and  responds  to  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's elderly,  at  least  in  part  because 
of  the  dilligence  and  perseverence  of 
senior  citizens  groups  like  the  Gray 
Panthers,  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  and  others. 

Senior  citizens  across  the  coimtry 
have  mobilized  to  protect  and  preserve 
their  benefits  from  the  budget  ax,  and 
to  recoup  those  Social  Security  bene- 
fits lost  due  to  a  gross  error  in  the 
automatic  benefit  increase  provision 
enacted  in  1972. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
designed  to  eliminate  the  disparity  re- 
sulting from  changes  made  in  1977  in 
the  benefit  computation  formula.  This 
bill  is  identical  to  one  I  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress,  S.  2892. 

In  1977,  Congress  approved  a  plan 
designed  to  eliminate  a  perceived  over 
adjustment  for  inflation  contained  in 
the  then-existing  plan.  This  provided  a 
new  benefit  formula  for  workers  bom 
after  1916.  To  protect  people  from  an 
abrupt  change  in  benefits,  a  transition 
formula  was  included  in  the  new  plan. 
This  transition  formula  would  have 
provided  for  a  smooth  changeover  by 
dividing  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
into  three  categories:  Those  bom 
before  1917,  those  bom  between  1917 
and  1921— the  notch  years— and  those 
bom  after  1921. 

The  transition  formula  failed.  Sup- 
porters of  the  plan  knew  benefits 
imder  the  new  plan  would  be  lower- 
that  was  the  idea— but  they  grossly 
underestimated  the  disparity  they 
would  be  creating  for  the  notch 
babies.  Under  the  formula,  benefits 
were  supposed  to  be  5  to  7  percent  less 
than  those  projected  under  the  1972 
law.  Instead,  workers  with  the  same 
earnings  record,  retiring  at  the  age  of 
65,  and  bom  only  a  few  days  apart, 
one  in  1916  and  one  in  1917,  experi- 
enced a  difference  in  benefits  of  up  to 
$1,300  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Social  Seciu-i- 
ty  benefit  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMPARISON  OF  INfTIAL  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT 
AMOUNTS  FOR  VARIOUS  RETIRED  WORKERS  IN  IDENTV 
CAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  EXCEPT  DATE  OF  BIRTH 
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19U         ,, 
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1917 
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306.50 
388J0 
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-6J0 
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242J0 
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39200 
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'Wntier]  kad  tanants  equal  lo  tic  Soaal  Scanty  oafitrjMlai  and  beMfil 
ttase  in  cack  year 

•  «Mnp  aaps  for  1982  and  1983  aie  based  oi  the  aNanolNe  8-B 
nteraediate  econonac  assufflptos  n  ttie  1983  Soail  Secunty  Instae  fla>t 

•  tennes  date  of  birtt  of  laman>  2  »  Mifiei  is  ei«ilile  t«  bcnfils  n 
lanuani 

Soine:  Socd  Sew^  Mmnstiatiai  OHia  Of  [ifMm  and  Neiulatanr 


Pdicy, 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  reports 
that,  of  the  21  million  Americans  cur- 
rently eligible  for  retirement  benefits, 
approximately  7.9  million  are  and  will 
be  affected  by  the  notch  disparity. 

In  addition  the  agency  predicts  that, 
for  each  year  after  1986,  1.5  million 
persons  eligible  for  these  benefits  will 
be  affected. 

The  f  aUure  of  the  transition  guaran- 
tee to  protect  those  bom  in  the  notch 
years  is  due  primarily  to  two  provi- 
sions of  the  formula.  First,  post-age  62 
earnings  of  people  bom  after  1916  are 
excluded  when  calculating  the  bene- 
fits for  these  workers.  Second,  benefit 
increases  occurring  before  the  year  a 
worker  reached  age  62  are  not  factored 
into  his  or  her  initial  benefits,  as  they 
would  have  been  under  the  former 
rules. 

Two  bills,  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress were  aimed  at  addressing  these 
two  limitations  in  an  effort  to  correct 
the  "notch  baby"  inequity.  Neither 
bill,  however,  addressed  both  limita- 
tions. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
incorporates  the  best  provisions  of 
each  of  these  two  bills  and  thus  ad- 
dresses the  notch  problem  in  a  com- 
prehensive fashion.  It  removes  the  re- 
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striction  on  Including  post-age  62  earn- 
ings in  the  computation  of  benefits, 
like  Senator  Ohassixy's  bill.  It  also  ef- 
fectively negates  the  provision  deny- 
ing notch  babies  the  same  benefit  in- 
creases other  retirees  enjoy  and  pro- 
vides for  a  lump-sum  retroactive  pay- 
ment for  those  who  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  factor  in  benefit  increases 
since  1979.  like  Senator  D'Amato's  bill. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  us  to  re- 
store benefit  equity  and  send  a  strong 
message  to  senior  citizens  that  this 
body  will  preserve  and  protect  all  ben- 
efits which  our  elderly  so  richly  de- 
serve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  en- 
tered in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

S.  1119 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SscnoN  1.  (a)  Section  215(a)(4)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "who  had  wages  or  self- 
employment  income  credited  for  one  or 
more  years  prior  to  1979"  in  subparagraph 
(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "who  has 
27  or  more  quarters  of  coverage  based  on 
wages  and  self -employment  Income  credited 
for  years  prior  to  1979"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "prior  to  1984"  in 
clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "after  December  1978"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "as  in  effect  in  E)ecember 
1984"  after  "section  215(d)"  in  clause  (ii)  of 
subparagraph  (B);  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  315(a)(5) 
of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  an  individ- 
ual described  in  paragraph  (4)(B))"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "except  that,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "except  that  (A)"; 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (B)  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  described  in  paragraph 
(4KB),  such  individual's  average  monthly 
wage  shall  be  computed  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (bX4)". 

Sk.  2.  SecUon  215(bK4)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  "shall  remain  in  effect"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sk.  3.  Section  215(f)(7)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "For 
purposes  of  recomputing  a  primary  insur- 
ance amount  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (d)  (as  so  In  effect)  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  to  whom  those  subsections  apply 
by  reason  of  subsection  (a)(4)(B)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "For 
purposes  of  recomputing  a  primary  insur- 
ance amount  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  (as  so  in  effect)  in  case  of  an  individual 
to  whom  that  subsection  applies  by  reason 
of  subsection  (aK4XB)(i)  as  in  effect  after 
December  1978,  the  average  monthly  wage 
shall  be  determined  as  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (b)(4).  For  purposes  of  recomputing  a 
primary  insurance  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (d)  (as  so  in  effect)  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  to  whom  that  subsec- 
tion applies  by  reason  of  subsection 
(aK4)(BKU)". 


Sk.  4.  Section  315(i)(4)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rjty  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(but 
the  application"  and  all  that  follows  down 
tl  trough  "paragraph  (4)  of  that  subsec- 
tl  Dn)". 

Sk.  5.  (a)  Section  21S(a)(7)(A)  of  the 
Spcial  Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
^r  (by  reason  of  paragraph  (4)(B)(i))  under 
ction  215(a)  as  in  effect  in  December 
k78"  after  "under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
sfbsection"  in  the  matter  preceding  clause 

T(b)(l)  Section  215(aK7)(B)(i)  of  such  Act 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sen- 
ince  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
l(iwing:  "In  applying  subparagraph  (A)  in 
t^e  determination  of  an  individual's  pri- 
nlary  insurance  amount,  there  shall  first  be 
computed  (I)  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
w^ose  primary  insurance  amount  would  be 
computed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
ztion,  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  in- 
1  vidua! 's  primary  Insurance  amount  under 
^at  paragraph,  reduced  by  substituting  (for 
irposes  of  this  computation)  the  applica- 
)e  percent  specified  in  clause  (ii)  of  this 
ibparagraph  for  the  percentage  of  the  in- 
Ividual's  average  indexed  monthly  earnings 
Itablished  by  subparagraph  (A)(1)  of  para- 
iph  (1),  or  (II)  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
lose  primary  Insurance  amount  would  be 
^mputed  under  section  215(a)  as  in  effect 
December  1978  by  reason  of  paragraph 
|)(B)(i)  of  this  subsection,  an  amount 
lich  is  equal  to  the  individual's  primary 
surance  amount  under  that  section,  re- 
duced by  a  percentage  equivalent  to  the  per- 
centage reduction  which  (as  determined 
ixider  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary) would  <x;cur  under  subclause  (I)  if 
such  primary  insurance  amount  were  a  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  under  paragraph 
(  )  of  this  subsection.". 

(2)  the  second  sentence  of  section 
2k5(a)(7)(B)(i)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
si  rting  "or  (by  reason  of  paragraph 
('  )(B)(i))  under  section  21S(a)  as  in  effect  in 

1  ecember  1978"  after  "under  paragraph  (1) 
a '.  this  subsection". 

(3)  The     third     sentence     of     section 

2  L5(a)(7KB)(i)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
s  irting  ",  or  (by  reason  of  paragraph 
(  :KB)(i))  under  215(a)  as  in  effect  in  Decem- 
ta  !r  1978,"  after  "under  paragraph  (1)  of 
t  lis  subsection". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Ebccept  as  provided  in  subsec- 
t  on  (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
s  lall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
n  lent  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Where  an  individual  is  entitled  on  the 
d  ute  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  old-{«e 
ii  isurance  benefits  under  title  n  of  the 
S  ocial  Security  Act  which  were  computed— 

(1)  under  section  215  of  that  Act  as  in 
« rfect  (by  reason  of  the  Social  Security 
amendments  of  1977)  after  December  1978, 


(2)  under  section  215  of  that  Act  as  In 
^fect  prior  to  January  1979  by  reason  of 
a  ibsection  (aK4)(B)  of  such  section  (as 
amended  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
iientsof  1977), 

t  le  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
1  :es  (notwithstanding  section  215(f)(1)  of 
t  le  Social  Security  Act)  shall,  with  respect 
t }  monthly  benefits  payable  for  months 
1  fter  December  1984,  recompute  such  indi- 
^dual's  primary  insurance  amount  so  as  to 
take  into  account  the  amendments  made  by 
t^is  Act,  and  shall  pay  to  such  individual  in 
a  lump  sum  any  additional  amount  to  which 
auch  Individual  is  entitled  (for  the  period 
leginnlng  with  the  first  month  for  which 

iich  individual  was  entitled  to  such  benefits 
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and  eliding  with  the  month  preceding  the 
first  n  onth  with  respect  to  which  such  re- 
computation  is  effective)  by  reason  of  such 
amend  naentSc 


3y  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1 L21.  A  bill  to  require  the  General 
Accoiinting  Office  to  audit  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Federal  Advisory  Council, 
the  Federal  Open  Marlcet  Committee, 
and  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  their 
branches:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

OOA  Ain>rr  or  the  federal  reserve 
•  Mr]  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
todayi  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  improve  the  accountability  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  My  bill 
wouH  require  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  annually  examine  and  audit 
the  oberations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Federal  Advisory  Council, 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee, 
and  ail  Federal  Reserve  branch  banks. 

Thdugh  independent  CPA's  from 
firms  J  such  as  Peat  Marwick  presently 
conduct  annual  audits  of  the  Federal 
Resenve,  these  audits  do  not  include 
an  examination  of  either  the  Federal 
Open]  Market  Committee  or  other 
brancihes  of  the  Fed.  Congress  must 
have  i  information  relating  to  the  ac- 
tivities, not  just  to  the  expenses,  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Audits  dealing  with  the  Fed's  activi- 
ties are  severely  limited  by  the  United 
States  Code  Annotated  (title  31,  sec- 
tion {714(b)),  which  specifically  ex- 
empts the  Federal  Reserve  from  these 
four  types  of  examinations: 

First,  audits  may  not  include  trans- 
action for  or  with  a  foreign  central 
bankj  government  or  foreign  country, 
or  nonprivate  international  financial 
organizations; 

Second,  audits  may  not  include  de- 
liberations, decisions,  or  actions  on 
monobary  policy  matters,  including 
disconnt  window  operations,  reserves 
of  member  banks,  securities  credit,  in- 
terest on  deposits,  and  open  market 
operations; 

Thi-d.  audits  may  not  include  trans- 
actions made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee; 

Fourth,  audits  may  not  include  parts 
of  c  iscussions  or  communications 
amorg  or  between  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Syste  m. 

Th(!se  types  of  decisions  by  the 
meml>ers  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Boari  1  affect  the  entire  American  pop- 
ulati<in.  Their  activities  must  be  ac- 
count able  to  the  public's  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

Th*  actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Boari  can  raise  and  lower  inflation 
and  nterest  rates,  thereby  affecting 
farmers'    decisions,   workers'    employ- 


ment 


devel  opment  plans. 


opi>ortunities,    and    businesses' 
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international  economy.  Congress  must 
examine  the  relationship  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  with  foreign  countries  and 
international  banlcs. 

The  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress should  know  what  decisions  are 
being  made  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  reasons  for  those  decisions. 
We  must  carefully  look  at  the  powers 
we  have  granted  to  the  Fed  over  the 
years.  Then  we  must  see  if  Congress 
should  be  more  Imowledgeable  of  the 
Fed's  actions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  closely  look 
at  these  issues  and  to  support  this  bill 
which  would  mandate  GAO  audits  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1121 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Comptroller  (jeneral  of  the  United 
States  shall  make,  under  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  he  shall  prescribe,  an  audit  for 
each  fiscal  year  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Federal 
Advisory  Council,  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee,  and  all  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  their  branches,  including  transactions 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System's  open 
market  account  conducted  through  recog- 
nized dealers. 

(b)  In  making  the  audit  required  by  sub- 
section (a),  representatives  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to 
books,  accounts,  records,  files,  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  and  property  belonging  to  or 
in  use  by  the  entities  being  audited,  includ- 
ing reports  of  examinations  of  member 
banks,  from  whatever  source.  They  shall  be 
afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying  transac- 
tions with  balances  or  securities  held  by  de- 
positories, fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  of 
such  entities. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  within 
six  months  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
or  as  s(x>n  thereafter  as  may  be  practicable, 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  audit  required  by  subsection  (a), 
and  he  shall  make  any  special  or  prelimi- 
nary reports  he  deems  desirable  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Congress.  A  copy  of  each 
report  ma^le  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Board  of  CJovemors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  In  addition  to  other  matters,  the 
report  shall  include  such  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Comptroller  General 
may  deem  advisable,  including  recommenda- 
tions for  attaining  a  more  economical  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  entities  au- 
dited, and  the  report  shall  specifically  show 
any  program,  financial  transaction,  or  un- 
dertaking observed  In  the  course  of  the 
audit  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler (General  has  t>een  carried  on  without  au- 
thority of  law. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized 
to  employ  such  personnel  and  to  obtain 
such  temporary  and  intermittent  services  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  audits  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  without  regard  to 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Exon): 
S.  1122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  impose  recipro- 
cal inspection  requirements  for  im- 
ported meat  articles  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

IMPORTED  MEAT  INSPECTION  RECIPROCITY  ACT 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
will  address  the  issue  of  reciprocity  of 
meat  inspection  in  international  trade. 

Our  country's  agricultural  producers 
have  the  ability  to  compete  with  pro- 
ducers anywhere  in  the  world.  Yet, 
their  competitive  position  is  threat- 
ened by  artificial  trade  barriers  im- 
posed by  many  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. 

As  a  member  of  Ijoth  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance and  Agriculture  Committees, 
which  are  considering  trade  legisla- 
tion. I  have  had  the  chance  to  follow 
the  frustrations  many  of  our  produc- 
ers feel  when  their  products  face 
unfair  trade  practices  in  international 
commerce.  Time  after  time,  barrier 
after  barrier,  our  agricultural  produc- 
ers are  expected  to  compete  in  the 
international  market  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  their  back. 

Our  Nation's  livestoclc  producers 
have  seen  the  results  of  these  unfair 
trade  barriers.  The  latest  case  surfaced 
with  the  Evu-opean  Economic  Commu- 
nity's Third  Country  Meat  Inspection 
Directive  which  was  announced  last 
year.  This  EEC  directive  stated  that 
no  USDA/FSIS-inspected  meat  plants 
would  be  permitted  to  export  meat  to 
the  EEC  unless  specified  tighter  facili- 
ty and  inspection  standards  were  met. 

EEC  representatives  came  to  the 
United  States  to  conduct  reviews  of 
the  operating  facilities  of  the  meat 
pr(x;essing  firms  that  are  exporting 
products  to  the  EEC.  These  plants  are 
all  operating  under  USDA  inspection. 
Nearly  all  of  the  approximately  400 
plants  the  EEC  inspected  failed  to 
meet  European  guidelines. 

Many  of  the  standards  our  meat 
processing  firms  failed  to  meet  were 
not  "health-related."  though  health 
concerns  were  the  justification  used 
for  the  new  inspection  process.  The 
deficiencies  were  quite  often  nonpro- 
duction-related  and  required  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  great  amount  of  cap- 
ital—deficiencies such  as  "No  truck 
wash  on  premises."  and  "Yard  not  yet 
fully  paved  •  •  •  very  muddy  after 
rainfaU." 

Even  though  most  industry  experts 
view  this  as  trade  barrier,  the  meat 
processing  industry  has  been  desper- 


ately trying  to  meet  the  European 
standards.  However,  meeting  these 
guidelines  is  an  expensive  undertak- 
ing. Plants  that  do  not  meet  the  Euro- 
pean requirements  will  not  be  allowed 
to  export  to  Ehirope. 

Europe  is  a  very  important  market 
for  our  meatpackers  and  producers, 
representing  about  one-third  of  the 
total  variety  meat  market.  Our  pack- 
ers and  producers  simply  cannot  with- 
stand the  loss  of  these  markets,  and 
we  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  these  vital 
small  businesses  in  an  already  eco- 
nomically depressed  industry. 

While  I  certainly  understand  and  re- 
spect the  European  Community's 
desire  to  have  quality  meat  imports.  I 
cannot  stand  by  and  allow  transparent 
trade  barriers  to  be  applied  under  the 
guise  of  "food  wholesomeness." 

The  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  es- 
tablishes the  criteria  for  the  imported 
meat  inspection  process.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  required  to  certi- 
fy that  the  exporting  country's  meat 
inspection  pr(x;ess  meets  U.S.  stand- 
arcLs.  Following  this  general  country- 
by-country  certification,  individual 
plants  are  occasionally  spot  checked 
by  USDA  meat  inspectors  to  insure 
the  general  wholesomeness  of  that 
plant's  meat  inspection  process. 

This  imported  meat  inspection  proc- 
ess is  not  perfect.  In  fact.  I  have  often 
criticized  the  manner  in  which  import- 
ed meat  has  been  inspected.  The  prob- 
lems with  this  process  are  well  docu- 
mented. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  Meat  In- 
spection Reciprocity  Act.  which  will 
provide  the  Secretary  with  the  tools  to 
address  the  trade  and  inspection  prob- 
lem. Simply  put,  my  bill  will: 

First,  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  investigate  the  meat  inspec- 
tion requirements  in  all  countries 
which  export  meat  to  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  and  House  Agricul- 
ture Committees  can  also  request  the 
Secretary's  investigation. 

Second,  notify  Congress  of  any  coun- 
try which  imposes  a  meat  inspection 
process  on  U.S.  meat  exports  whi<di  is: 

Not  substantiated  by  technological 
or  scientific  basis;  or 

An  inspection  process  which  is  sub- 
stantially stricter  than  the  process  uti- 
lized for  its  internal  meat  process. 

Third,  require  the  Secretary,  upon 
such  findings,  to  certify  that  foreign 
meat  exporting  plants  in  tliat  country 
meet  to  the  letter  of  the  law  the  U.S. 
meat  inspection  requirements  before 
they  are  allowed  to  ship  meat  exports 
to  the  United  States. 

In  summary,  this  bill  will  simply  pro- 
vide inspection  reciprocity,  and  it  will 
give  the  Secretary  the  authority  nec- 
essary to  crackdown  on  thinly  veiled 
trade  barriers. 

We  want  nothing  more  than  fair 
treatment  in  the  international  trading 
arena.  The  Meat  Inspection  Reciproci- 
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ty  Act  will  go  a  long  way  toward  ac- 
f^mplf^hing  that  goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooso,  as  follows: 

8. 1123 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepruentoHve*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conmeu  assevMed, 

SBCnON  I.  SHOUT  TTTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  ■■  the  "Imported 
Meat  Inapection  Reciprocity  Act  of  1987". 
SEC  X.  ricipihx:al  meat  inspection  require- 

MBNT. 

Section  30  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act  (31  U.ac.  630)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(hXl)  As  used  in  tliis  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  'meat  articles'  means  car- 
caaaes.  meat,  and  meat  food  products  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or 
oVhtr  equines.  that  are  capable  of  use  as 
human  food. 

"(B)  The  term  'standards'  means  inspec- 
tion, building  construction,  sanitary,  qual- 
ity, species  verification,  residue,  and  other 
standards  that  are  applicable  to  meat  arti- 
cles. 

"(3)  On  request  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  or  at  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine whether  a  foreign  country  applies 
standards  for  the  importation  of  meat  arti- 
cles from  the  United  States  that— 

"(A)  are  not  substantiated  by  reliable  ana- 
lytical methods;  or 

"(B)  are  not  applied  to  domestic  meat  arti- 
cles produced  in  the  country  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  country  applies  the  stand- 
ards to  meat  articles  imported  from  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
foreign  country  applies  standards  as  de- 
acrilied  In  paragraph  (2),  a  meat  article 
slaughtered  in  a  plant  In  the  foreign  coun- 
try shall  not  be  permitted  entry  into  the 
United  States  unless  the  Secretary  tias 
issued  a  certification  stating  that  the  meat 
article  has  met  the  standards  applicable  to 
meat  articles  in  commerce  within  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  periodically  review  such  certifica- 
tions; and 

"(B)  revoke  any  certification  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  plant  involved  is 
not  appljring  standards  described  in  para- 
graph (3).". 

8BC  S.  REPORTS. 

Section  620(e)  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  (21  U.S.C.  620(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragrwli  (4); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  name  of  each  foreign  country 
that  applies  standards  for  the  importation 
of  meat  articles  from  the  United  SUtes  that 
are  de8cril>ed  in  subsection  (hK2).". 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
8.  1123.  A  bill  to  control  air  emis- 
sions which  are  precursors  of  acid  dep- 


o^tion,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
O  immittee  on  Environment  and 
Pi  ibllc  Works. 

lATIORAI.  ACID  DEPOSITION  RKDUCTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
de nt.  I  am  today  introducing  the  Na- 
ti(  inal  Acid  Dep>osition  Reduction  Act 
off  1987.  This  bill  has  many  features 
which  have  not  been  included  in  other 
a(id  rain  bills  introduced  In  the  Senate 
ttijis  year. 

iThe  bill  contains  a  trust  fund  to  be 
u4ed  to  assist  utilities  with  the  capital 
arid  operating  costs  of  the  control 
technologies  which  will  be  required. 

The  bill  contains  an  emissions  fee 
imposed  on  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitro- 
gen oxide  emissions  from  stationary 
and  mobile  sources.  The  revenues 
from  the  fees  amounting  to  $50  billion 
ovier  a  30-year  period  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  trust  fund. 

The  bill  includes  a  deposition  stand- 
aid  for  sensitive  aquatic  and  terrestri- 
aliresources  to  assure  that  the  control 
program  provides  sufficient  reductions 
to  prevent  further  environmental 
damage. 

iThe  bill  mcxlifies  the  law  which  au- 
tUorized  the  10-year  National  Acid 
Precipitation  Assessment  Program  to 
make  that  research  effort  ongoing  and 
to  include  within  its  scope,  health  and 
environmental  damage  caused  by  air 
pollutants  other  than  acid  precipita- 
tion such  as  ozone. 

And  the  bill  requires  EPA  to  estab- 
11^  a  tighter  new  source  performance 
stiuidard  for  nitrogen  oxide  emissions 
from  stationary  sources. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  princi- 
p4i  innovations  contained  in  this  bill. 
Iri  addition,  it  includes  an  authoriza- 
ti#n  for  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Ptogram  which  was  proposed  by  the 
United  States-Canadian  envoys  on  acid 
rain.  Senator  Mitcheix  and  I  have 
pieviously  sponsored  such  an  authori- 
za  tion  as  a  free-standing  biU.  S.  911. 

Phis  legislation  would  also  require 
Ef*A  to  review  and  revise  the  national 
blent  air  quality  standards  for 
fur  dioxide,  nitrogen  dioxide,  ozone, 
d  aerosols  and  fine  particles.  Sena- 
Baucxts  and  I  have  previously 
nsored  bill  S.  796  which  included 
similar  provisions. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  two  control 
programs,  one  for  stationary  sources 
and  one  for  mobile  sources,  which  are 
designed  to  achieve  a  12-million-ton  re- 
daction in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
d  a  4-mlllion-ton  reduction  in  nitro- 
gen oxide  emissions  within  10  years, 
by  January  1,  1997. 

he  Stationary  Source  Control  Pro- 
contained  in  this  bill  is  a  two- 
pfiase  program.  In  the  first  phase, 
ich  applies  only  to  electric  utilities 
aid  which  has  an  effective  date  of 
January  1,  1994.  each  State  must 
achieve  average  emissions  rates  of  2.0 
pounds  sulfur  dioxide  and  0.8  pounds 
n  trogen  oxides  for  each  million  Btu  of 
h  >at  input. 
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The  Isecond  phase,  with  an  effective 
date  begiiming  in  1997,  includes  emis- 
sions from  three  clusters  of  sources— 
electri^  utilities,  industrial  boilers  and 
industfial  process  emissions.  For  utili- 
ties tihe  statewide  emission  rates 
cannot  exceed  0.9  pounds  SO<  and  0.6 
pound!  NO.  per  million  Btu.  Various 
exceptions  are  included  in  the  bill  to 
assure  that  compliance  costs  are  not 
unreasonable.  These  exceptions  focus 
principally  on  the  problem  of  NO, 
emissions  and  reflect,  I  think,  the  less 
certain  nature  of  the  vialable  control 
strategies  for  NO.  emissions. 

Mr.  Resident,  the  State  are  giving 
maximimi  flexibility  under  this  bill  to 
meet  the  reduction  targets  with  any 
mix  01  control  strategies  whih  seems 
appropriate  to  each  State.  No  specific 
contr^  technology  is  mandated.  The 
States  are  to  develop  plans  to  meet  the 
required  statewi'le  averages.  EPA  will 
provide  technical  guidance  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  the  control  pro- 
grams required.  States  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  modify  their  proposed 
control  programs  affecting  utility  boil- 
ers between  the  first  and  the  second 
phases.  There  is.  however,  no  gap  in 
the  national  political  will  between  the 
two  pliases.  The  bill  does  not  contem- 
plate any  congressional  reconsider- 
ation ^f  the  goals  and  targets  once  the 
program  is  underway. 

The  bill  has  a  default  provision  re- 
quiring that  every  electric  utility  and 
Industral  boiler  in  a  State  that  does 
not  develop  a  plan  meet  stringent 
emissibns  limitations.  The  bill  has  a 
cap  re|ciuiring  that  new  sources  or  ex- 
isting j  sources  that  wish  to  Increase 
their  (missions  rate  acquire  an  offset 
before!  the  new  emissions  are  added  to 
the  inventory.  There  is  also  a  power- 
plant  life  extension  program  requiring 
every  powerplant  to  meet  an  SOs  emis- 
sions rate  of  0.9  pounds  and  an  NO, 
emissions  rate  of  0.6  pounds  per  mil- 
lion B^u's  on  and  after  its  30th  anni- 
versary. This  provision  takes  effect  in 
1994  $nd  includes  an  exemption  for 
plants,'  with  low  emissions  rates  which 
will  be  used  to  meet  peak  demands  and 
for  ot^er  intermittent  needs. 

As  h|as  been  said  many  times  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  an  adequate 
acid  rain  control  program  will  include 
significant  costs  regions  of  the  Nation. 
This  1^1  Is  designed  to  spread  the  cost 
required  reductions  to  all 
which  contribute  to  the  prob- 


resldent,  this  Is  a  polluter  pays 
bill.  S^me  people  assume  that  any  acid 
rain  program  that  provides  a  financing 
mechanism  deviates  from  the  polluter 
pays  principle.  That  Is  not  the  case. 
All  of  the  subsidy  in  this  bill  is  raised 
from  lees  on  air  pollution— from  taxes 
imposed  on  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitro- 
gen oxide  emissions.  Pulluters  will  pay 
under  this  bill.  But  the  burdensome 


cost  of  reductions  will  be  spread  more 
broadly  to  every  source  of  SOi  and 
NO.  emissions  in  the  Nation. 

The  fees  in  this  bill  are  designed  to 
raise  $50  billion  over  a  30-year  period 
In  roughly  equal  installments  every  10 
years.  Two-thirds  of  the  revenue  is  to 
come  for  an  SOj  fee.  One-third  of  the 
revenue  is  to  come  from  NOx  fees. 
Half  the  NOx  revenues  will  come  from 
stationary  sources  and  half  from 
mobile  sources.  To  assure  administra- 
tive simplicity  the  fees  are  limited  to 
major  stationary  sources  and  the  first 
sale  of  light-duty  vehicles. 

The  SOj  is  designed  to  discourage 
emissions.  Previous  studies  conducted 
by  EPA  have  indicated  that  early  re- 
ductions in  emissions  of  slightly  more 
than  1  million  tons  per  year  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  result  from  a 
modest  tax.  The  SCh  tax  in  this  bill  is 
graduated  with  higher  rates  for 
sources  with  higher  rates  of  emissions. 
The  top  rate  is  $400  per  ton  for 
sources  with  emissions  rates  in  excess 
of  4  pounds  per  million  Btu.  The  rate 
reduces  gradually  to  $125  per  ton  for 
sources  at  1.2  pounds  per  million  Btu. 
Sources  with  emissions  rates  below  the 
1.2  threshold  will  also  have  to  pay  a 
tax  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  and  in  an  amoimt  which  is 
sufficient  to  assure  that  the  trust  fund 
will  raise  $50  billion  over  the  30-year 
period. 

EPA  will  use  these  revenues  to  assist 
utilities  and  other  sources  with  the 
cost  of  control  technology.  Matching 
rates  of  70  percent  for  capital  expendi- 
tures and  30  percent  for  operating  ex- 
penditures are  authorized.  If  there  are 
not  sufficient  funds  to  finance  all  re- 
quired projects,  ElPA  is  instructed  to 
put  the  projects  in  a  priority  order. 
Those  getting  high  priority  will  be 
projects  with  the  most  cost  effective 
emissions  reductions  and  which  are  lo- 
cated in  areas  likely  to  contribute  inor- 
dinately to  damage  of  sensitive  re- 
soxirces.  There  is  a  circuit  breaker  in 
the  bill  for  coal  miners  in  the  high 
sulfur  coal  States.  EPA  is  to  limit  the 
projects  which  incorporate  fuel 
switching  so  that  no  substantial  unem- 
ployment or  regional  economic  disloca- 
tions wiU  be  experienced. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  funding 
the  basic  acid  rain  control  program 
with  a  12-million-ton  reduction  goal, 
this  legislation  also  provides  modest 
support  for  new  clean  coal  technol- 
ogies. The  Clean  Coal  Technology  Pro- 
gram authorized  here  is  our  attempt 
to  translate  the  report  of  the  special 
envoys  on  acid  rain  into  legislative  lan- 
guage. It  is  a  5-year,  $2.5  billion  pro- 
gram. Projects  are  to  meet  all  of  the 
criteria  set  forth  by  the  envoys  includ- 
ing demonstration  of  technologies 
which  would  be  available  for  retrofit 
on  a  large  number  of  existing  sources 
and  near-term  reductions  in  the  acid 
rain  precursor  pollutants  which  are 


moving  from  the  United  States  into 
Canada. 

I  have  made  one  modification  in  this 
bill  which  is  a  significant  departure 
from  the  envoy's  report  and  from  the 
bill  which  Senator  Mitchell  and  I  in- 
troduce a  few  weeits  ago.  The  Federal 
matching  rate  in  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  70  percent,  not  50  per- 
cent as  was  recommended  by  the 
envoys.  This  modification  reflects  the 
financing  scheme  which  is  contained 
in  the  bill  and  which  is  supported  by 
emissions  fees.  It  would  make  little 
sense  to  offer  a  70-percent  match  for 
the  installation  of  conventional  con- 
trol technologies,  while  maintaining 
only  a  50-percent  match  for  iimovative 
clean  coal  systems.  The  same  70-per- 
cent matching  rate  is  offered  for  all 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mobile  Source 
Control  Program  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation will  be  familiar  to  those  who 
have  studied  other  acid  rain  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  in  this 
Congress.  It  is  essentially  a  series  of 
tailpipe  standards  for  cars  and  trucks 
which  are  more  stringent  than  exist- 
ing regulation.  But  there  are  three 
points  which  deserve  mention.  First, 
there  is  no  requirement  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  so-called  stage  II  systems 
at  gasoline  service  stations.  There  is  a 
requirement  for  on-board  canisters, 
which  appear  to  this  Senator  more 
sensible  and  cost  effective  than  the 
stage  II  technologies.  If  canisters  were 
now  in  place,  the  at-the-pump  refuel- 
ing controls  would  be  entirely  redun- 
dant. 

Second,  the  on-board  canisters  must 
be  designed  and  certified  for  fuels 
which  have  a  Reid  vapor  pressiu-e  of 
10  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  cjerti- 
fication  level  is  higher  than  existing 
regulatory  practices  at  the  EPA.  It 
more  closely  reflects  the  actual  fuels 
that  are  in  commerce  and  will  allow 
room  for  gasoline  blends  Including 
ethanol  fuels  which  have  higher  vola- 
tility. 

Finally  on  the  Mobile  Source  Pro- 
gram, there  is  a  requirement  that 
motor  fuels  turned  out  by  refiners 
must  have  an  RVP  no  higher  than  9 
pounds  per  square  inch,  but  accommo- 
dation is  made  for  fuels  which  are 
blends  including  alcohol  which  causes 
these  fuels  to  have  higher  vapor  pres- 
sure. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  final  pro- 
vision of  this  legislation  which  I  would 
explain  to  my  colleagues  this  after- 
noon, that  is  the  provision  requiring 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  establish  a  deposition  standard  for 
sensitive  resources.  A  deposition  stand- 
ard is  a  measure  of  the  acid  com- 
pounds which  actually  fall  on  a  par- 
ticular geographic  area  in  a  defined 
period  of  time.  In  the  case  of  acid  rain, 
damage  to  the  resource  is  done  by  dep- 
osition—not by  emissions  or  ambient 
concentrations.  There  is  no  guarantee 


that  a  control  program  for  emissions 
will,  in  fact,  protect  any  particular  re- 
source by  actually  lowering  deposition 
below  a  level  which  that  resource  can 
absorb  and  neutralize.  The  deposition 
standard  in  this  bill  is  designed  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  emis- 
sions control  programs  which  are  man- 
dated by  determining  whether  or  not 
deposition  at  sensitive  and  critically 
sensitive  aquatic  resources  does  fall 
below  levels  which  will  prevent  fur- 
ther damage. 

Mr.  President,  my  home  State  of 
Miimesota  was  the  first  and  remains 
one  of  the  few  States  which  has  adopt- 
ed Its  own  acid  rain  control  program. 
The  Minnesota  acid  rain  law  and  regu- 
lation is  based  on  a  deposition  stand- 
ard. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
takes  the  Minnesota  experience  and 
approach  and  brings  it  to  the  national 
level. 

Miiuiesota  established  a  deposition 
standard  of  11  kilograms  of  wet  sulfate 
per  hectare  per  year  which  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge  found  would  be 
adequate  to  protect  all  of  the  sensitive 
aquatic  resources  in  the  State.  There 
is  one  area  in  Minnesota  where  deposi- 
tion levels  are  currently  above  that 
level.  According  to  the  provisions  of 
State  law  our  pollution  control  agency 
then  further  modified  the  emissions 
limitations  applying  two  electric  utili- 
ties to  bring  deposition  at  that  site 
down  to  a  level  that  might  more  close- 
ly approximate  the  standard.  It  Is,  of 
course,  difficult  for  a  single  State 
acting  alone  to  effectively  implement 
a  deposition  standard;  90  percent  of 
the  emissions  in  our  State  (x»me  from 
sources  outside  of  our  boundaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  depo- 
sition standard  can  serve  a  useful 
f  imction  In  a  national  acid  rain  control 
program.  It  is  not  unlike  the  "beyond- 
BAT"  provisions  which  we  recently 
added  to  the  Clean  Water  Act.  This 
bill  requires  the  Installation  of  tech- 
nology to  control  emissions  just  like 
the  Clean  Water  Act  establishes  efflu- 
ent guidelines  based  on  best  available 
technology.  But  even  after  the  instal- 
lation of  the  technology  at  all  the 
sources  of  water  pollution  there 
remain  some  water  bodies  that  caimot 
meet  water  quality  standards  which 
have  also  been  established  under  the 
water  pollution  control  program.  So 
further  controls  are  imposed  to  assure 
that  the  environmental  resource  is  not 
loaded  with  more  pollutants  than  It 
can  sustain. 

The  deposition  standard  in  this  bill 
would  serve  a  comparable  function.  It 
is  designed  to  protect  sensitive  re- 
sources. It  will  identify  those  areas  of 
the  Nation  which,  even  after  the  im- 
plementation of  a  national  acid  rain 
control  program,  continue  to  receive 
pollution  loadings  which  are  beyond 
the  buffering  and  neutralizing  capac- 
ity of  the  ecosystem.  According  to  the 
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requirements  of  this  bill,  further  re- 
ducticms  at  sources  which  contribute 
to  excessive  loading  will  be  required. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
brief  summary  of  this  bill.  I  hope  that 
Members  find  that  there  are  provi- 
sions here  which  are  of  interest  and 
that  may  be  useful  in  resolving  the 
now  7-year-old  debate  on  acid  rain  con- 
trols. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD  along  with  my  comments  this 
afternoon. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

8.1123 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repnaentative*   of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SacnoN  1.  This  Act,  tosether  with  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Acid  Deposition  Reduction  Act  of 
1987". 

^  TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
Sec  1.  Short  Title  and  Table  of  Contents. 

TITLE  I— STATIONARY  SOURCES 
Sec.  101.  Acid  Deposition  Control  Program. 
Sec.  102.  NSPS  for  Nitrogen  Oxide  Emis- 
sions. 
Sec.  103.  Smelters. 
Sec.  104.  Stack  Heights. 
TITLE  n-CLEAN  COAL  TECHNOLOGY 
Sec.  201.  Short  Title. 
Sec.  202.  Clean  Coal  Technology  Program. 
Sec.  203.  Economic  Regulation. 
Sec.  204.  Fuel  Use  Act. 

TITLE  m— ACID  DEPOSITION 
REDUCTION  TRUST  FUND 
Sec.  301.  Establishment  of  Trust  Fund. 
Sec.  302.  Trust  Fund  Expenditures. 
Sec.  303.  Imposition  of  Fees. 
Sec  304.  Administrative  Provisions. 

TITLE  IV— MOBILE  SOURCES 
Sec  401.  Establishment  of  Standards. 
Sec.  402.  Useful  Life. 
Sec.  403.  Certificate  of  Conformity. 
Sec.  404.  Emissions  Coiitrol  Inspection. 
Sec.  405.  Sulfur      Dioxide      Standard      for 

Diesel  Fuel. 
Sec  406.  Onboard  Controls. 
Sec  407.  Motor  Fuel  Vapor  Pressure. 

TITLE  V— OTHER  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  501.  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards. 
Sec.  502.  Implementation      of      Secondary 

Standards. 
Sec.  503.  Acid    Deposition    Standards    for 

Sensitive  Areas. 
Sec.  504.  Interstate  Pollution. 
Sec.  505.  National    Acid    PreciplUtlon    As- 
sessment Program. 
TiTUt  I— Statiomart  Sources 

ACID  DKPOSmOR  COIITROL  PROCRAlt 

Sac.  101.  Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  part 
at  the  end  thereof— 

"Pakt  E— Acn>  DxposiTioif  Control 
Program 
"fmsihgs  amd  pttrposes 
"Sac.  180.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
"(1)   the   deposition   of   acid   compounds 
from  the  atmosphere  is  causing  and  contrib- 
uting to  widespread,  long-term  degradation 
of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  ecosystems  in  the 
United  SUtes: 
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'(2)  the  principal  source  of  the  acid  com- 
p<|unds  and  their  precursors  in  the  atmos- 
pl)ere  is  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels: 

''(3)  the  long-range  transport  of  pollutants 
and  their  transformation  products  is  an 
interstate  and  international  problem; 

t(4)  substantial  reductions  in  the  total  at- 
mbspheric  loadings  of  pollutants  including 
sulfur  dioxide  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  will 
enhance  protection  of  public  health,  welfare 
and  the  environment; 

''(5)  control  strategies  and  technologies  to 
reduce  air  emissions  of  pollutants  which  are 
ttiie  precursors  of  acid  deposition  exist  now 
and  are  economically  feasible  for  wlde- 
spk-ead  application:  and 
f  (6)  a  Federal  Government  program  to  re- 
lire  the  utilization  of  existing  control 
iitegies  and  technologies  so  as  to  substan- 
lly  reduce  air  emissions  of  pollutants 
wkich  may  be  precursors  of  acid  deposition 
is  an  appropriate  and  necessary  step  to  pro- 
tect public  health,  welfare  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

Jb)  The  purposes  of  this  part  are  to— 
1)  protect  public  health,  welfare  and  the 
ironment  from  any  actual  or  potential 
erse  effect  which  may  be  caused  by  am- 
bient concentrations  or  the  deposition  of  air 
pdUutants  which  may  be  precursors  of  acid 
rain  or  the  acidification  of  aquatic  and  ter- 
restrial resources; 

''(2)  bring  and  retain  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide  within  the  United  States  to  an 
annual  level  at  least  12,000,000  tons  less 
th^n  the  total  actual  aimual  level  of  such 
eiaissions  in  calendar  year  1980; 

t(3)  bring  and  retain  emissions  of  oxides 
of!  nitrogen  within  the  United  States  to  an 
annual  level  at  least  4,000,000  tons  less  than 
thje  total  actual  annual  level  of  such  emis- 
slans  in  calendar  year  1980; 
f(4)  provide  flexibility  in  the  design  of  re- 
ctlon  programs  at  the  State  level  to 
kure  implementation  of  the  most  cost  ef- 
Btlve  emission  reduction  techniques;  and 
|'(5)  assure  that  the  costs  of  reduction  in 
ait  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  oxides  of 
irogen  are  shared  equitably  by  all  sources 
oqsuch  pollutants. 

"EMISSIONS  FROM  UTILITY  BOILERS 

^Sec.  181.  (a)  Phase  I  Requirements.— Not 

sr  than  January  I.  1994.  and  thereafter, 
eath  State  shall  achieve  within  its  borders 
ad  annual  Statewide  average  rate  of  emis- 
si(  ins  of — 

'(1)  sulfur  dioxide  not  greater  than  2.0 
pqunds  per  million  British  thermal  units  of 
h«at  input,  and 

'(2)  oxides  of  nitrogen  not  greater  than 
0.  I  pounds  per  million  British  thermal  units 
ol  heat  input, 

fo  r  all  fossil  fuel  fired  electric  utility  steaip 
g<  nerating  units  in  the  State. 

'(b)  Phase  II  Requirements.- Not  later 
til  an  January  1,  1997,  and  thereafter,  each 
Slate  shall  achieve  within  its  borders  an 
ai  nual  Statewide  average  rate  of  emissions 
o«- 

(1)  sulfur  dioxide  not  greater  than  0.9 
p<  unds  per  million  British  thermal  units  of 
h<  at  input,  and 

'(2)  oxides  of  nitrogen  not  greater  than 
0.  t  pounds  per  million  British  thermal  units 
of  heat  input, 

fa  r  all  fossil  fuel  fired  electric  utility  steam 
g<  nerating  units  in  the  State. 

'(c)  Implementation.— Not  later  than  24 
m  snths  after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
tne  Governor  of  each  State  shall  submit  to 
tl|e  Administrator  a  plan  including  enforce- 
al  le  measures  adequate  to  achieve  the  re- 
di  ction  in  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  and 
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oxides  bf  nitrogen  required  by  subsections 

(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  including  emission 
limitations  and  schedules  of  compliance  for 
fossil  fuel  fired  electric  utility  steam  gener- 
ating Units  and  additional  means  of  emis- 
sion reduction  in  accordance  with  section 
186  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Statewide  Average  Emissions 
RATES.^For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 

(b)  of  this  section.  Statewide  average  emis- 
sions rates  shall  not  include  consideration  of 
the  rates  of  emissions  of  any  fossil  fuel  fired 
electric  utility  steam  generating  unit  (or 
units)  which  began  operation  on  or  after 
Januarir  1, 1981. 

"(e)  Special  Rule.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section! (a)(2)  and  (b)(2)  of  this  section. 
Statewide  average  emissions  rates  with  re- 
spect w>  oxides  of  nitrogen  may  exclude 
from  Consideration  emissions  from  any 
fossil  fiiel  fired  electric  utility  steam  gener- 
ating linlt  (or  units)  which  incorporates  a 
"cyclorie"  or  "wet  bottom"  boiler:  Provided 
that  eqilssions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from 
such  linit  (or  units)  which  exceed  0.6 
pounds  per  million  British  thermal  units  of 
heat  input,  averaged  annually,  shall  be 
offset  vn  a  one-for-one  basis  by  reductions 
in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  at  such  unit  (or 
units)  or  at  another  unit  (or  units)  within 
the  same  State  and  that  the  offsetting  re- 
ductions shaU  be  in  addition  to  those  reduc- 
tions required  by  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (bKl) 
or  sections  110.  182.  183  or  187  of  this  Act. 

"EltlSSIONS  PROM  industrial  BOILERS 

"Sec.I   182.    (a)    SuLTUR    Dioxide    Emis- 

SIONS.-i 

"(1)  ilEQUiREHENTS.- Not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1997,  and  thereafter,  each  State  shall 
achieve  within  its  borders  an  annual  State- 
wide average  rate  of  emissions  of  sulfur  di- 
lot  greater  than  0.9  pounds  per  mil- 
Itish  thermal  units  of  heat  input  for 
\\  fuel  fired  steam  generating  units  in 
which  are  not  fossil  fuel  fired  elec- 
steam  generating  units. 

TATioN.- Not  later  than  Jan- 
the  Governor  of  each  State 
shall  sabmit  to  the  Administrator  a  plan  In- 
cluding enforceable  measures  adequate  to 
achieve  the  reduction  of  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
sut>seciion  including  emission  limitations 
and  schedules  of  compliance  for  fossil  fuel 
fired  Steam  generating  units  other  than 
electric  utility  units  and  additional  means  of 
emission  reduction  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 18$  of  this  Act. 
"(b)  jdTROGEN  Oxide  Emissions.- 
"(1)  Inventory  of  reductions.— The  Ad- 
ministRitor  shall  identify  all  fossil  fuel  fired 
steam  generating  units  which  are  not  elec- 
tric utility  units  in  each  State  which  can 
achieve  at  least  an  annual  emission  rate  of 
0.6  poands  of  nitrogen  oxides  per  million 
British]  thermal  units  of  heat  input  through 
the  usp  of  burner  retrofit  technology  or 
other  means  that  can  be  utilized  at  a  compa- 
rable oost  per  ton  of  nitrogen  oxides  re- 
moved] For  those  categories  of  boilers  which 
cannot  achieve  such  an  annual  emission 
rate  u^ing  such  technologies,  the  Adminis- 
trator (hall  identify  an  annual  emission  rate 
which  Such  categories  of  boilers  can  achieve 
using  any  means  at  a  cost  per  ton  of  nitro- 
gen oxides  removed  comparable  to  that  of 
boilersjwhich  can  meet  at  least  an  emission 
rate  of  0.6  pounds  of  nitrogen  oxides  per 
millionj  British  thermal  units  of  heat  input 
using  l)umer  retrofit  technology.  Not  later 
than  2f  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thit  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
transnit  to  each  State  an  inventory  of  the 


total  nitrogen  oxide  emission  reductions 
that  can  be  achieved  through  utilization  of 
such  technologies  in  each  State. 

"(2)  Implementation.— Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1994.  the  Governor  of  each  State 
shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  a  plan  es- 
tablishing emission  limitations  and  compli- 
ance schedules  for  emissions  of  nitrogen 
oxides  from  fossil  fuel  fired  steam  generat- 
ing units  other  than  electric  utility  units. 
The  State  plan  shall  include  emissions  limi- 
tations and  compliance  schedules  in  accord- 
ance with  section  186  of  this  Act  applicable 
to  such  steam  generating  units  within  the 
State  which  the  Governor  deems  appropri- 
ate and  which  are  adequate  to  ensure  that 
on  and  after  January  1,  1997,  the  aggregate 
annual  reductions  In  emissions  of  nitrogen 
oxides  from  the  total  emissions  of  such 
sources  located  in  the  SUte  will  be  at  i^ast 
equal  to  the  total  Statewide  emission:)  re- 
ductions identified  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(c)  Statewide  Average  Emissions 
Rates.— For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  Statewide  average  emis- 
sions rates  shall  not  include  consideration  of 
the  emissions  rates  of  any  fossil  fuel  fired 
steam  generating  unit  (or  units)  which 
begin  operations  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section. 

"INDUSTRIAL  PROCESS  EMISSIONS 

"Sec  183.  (a)  Inventory.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  conduct  and  periodically  update 
a  comprehensive  annual  inventory  of  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  dioxide  and  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen from  stationary  sources  of  such  air  pol- 
lutants, including  fossil  fuel  fired  electric 
utility  steam  generating  units,  other  fossil 
fuel  fired  steam  generating  units,  and  sta- 
tionary sourcesr  of  industrial  process  emis- 
sions. 

"(b)  Potential  Reductions  From  Process 
Emissions.— The  Administrator  shall  identi- 
fy the  total  Statewide  potential  reductions 
in  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  oxides  of 
nitrogen  which  are  economically  achievable 
on  and  after  January  1.  1997  by  stationary 
sources  of  industrial  process  emissions  in 
each  SUte.  By  December  31.  1991,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  transmit  to  the  Governor 
of  each  State  a  statement  containing  a  cal- 
culation of  the  total  reductions  identified 
for  that  State  under  this  subsection,  togeth- 
er with  an  explanation  of  such  calculation. 

"(c)  Implementation.— Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1994,  the  Governor  of  each  State 
shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  a  plan  es- 
tablishing emission  limitations  and  compli- 
ance schedules  for  emissions  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide and  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  stationary 
sources  of  industrial  process  emissions.  Such 
State  plan  may  include  any  emissions  limi- 
tations and  compliance  schedules  applicable 
to  any  source  of  Industrial  process  emissions 
within  the  State,  which  the  State  deems  ap- 
propriate and  which  are  adequate  to  assure 
that,  by  January  1,  1997  and  thereafter,  the 
aggregate  annual  reductions  in  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  from 
the  total  of  such  sources  located  in  the 
State  will  be  at  least  equal  to  the  total 
Statewide  potential  emission  reductions  for 
each  such  air  pollutants  identified  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

"STATE  REDUCTION  PLANS 

"Sec  184.  (a)  Guidance.— Not  later  than  9 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
part,  the  Administrator  shall,  after  consul- 
tation with  air  pollution  control  officials  of 
the  several  States,  publish  guidance  for  the 
preparation  of  State  plans  as  required  by 


section  181  of  this  Act.  Not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1990,  the  Administrator  shall,  after 
consultation  with  air  pollution  control  offi- 
cials of  the  several  States,  publish  guidance 
for  the  preparation  of  plans  as  required  by 
sections  182  and  183  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Plans.— The  Governor  of  each  State 
shall,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment,  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Administrator  for  approval  according  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
plans  for  the  reduction  in  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  as  re- 
quired by  sections  181.  182  and  183  of  this 
part. 

"(c)  SIP  Amendment.— Each  emission  limi- 
tation, schedule  for  compliance  or  other 
measure  contained  in  a  State  Reduction 
Plan  shall  be  deemed  a  requirement  of  the 
State  implementation  plan  approved  or  pro- 
mulgated by  the  State  under  section  110  of 
this  Act  and  any  guidance,  including  provi- 
sions for  public  participation,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  State  Implementation  plans 
issued  by  the  Administrator  shall  apply  to 
the  preparation  and  elements  of  such  plans. 
"(d)  Review  and  Approval.— Not  later 
than  180  days  after  receiving  a  State  Reduc- 
tion Plan  submitted  by  a  State  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b).  and  after 
notice  and  opr>ortunity  for  public  conmient, 
the  Administrator  shall  either  approve  or 
disapprove  such  Reduction  Plan.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  disapprove  any  Reduction 
Plan  submitted  by  a  State,  if  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  such  Reduction 
Plan- 

"(1)  does  not  contain  enforceable  require- 
ments for  continuous  emissions  reduction, 
including  for  each  source  limitations  on 
emission  rate,  assumed  rates  of  operation, 
and  limitations  on  aggregate  annual  emis- 
sions consistent  with  assumed  rates  of  oper- 
ation, 

"(2)  does  not  contain  requirements  for  the 
Installation  and  operation  of  continuous 
emissions  monitoring  by  each  source  and  ad- 
ditional monitoring  by  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  assure  that  emission  limitations  are 
being  met,  or 

"(3)  is  not  adequate  to  achieve  the  reduc- 
tion in  emissions  for  such  State  required  by 
this  part  within  the  time  specified. 
If  the  Administrator  disapproves  a  Reduc- 
tion Plan  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  shall  notify  the  State  of  any 
revisions  or  modifications  necessary  to 
obtain  approval.  The  State  shall  have  180 
days  to  revise  and  resubmit  the  proposed 
Reduction  Plan  for  approval  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Whenever 
the  Administrator  determines  after  public 
hearing  that  a  State  is  not  administering 
and  enforcing  a  Reduction  Plan  approved 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  in  accordance 
with  the  guidance  of  the  Administrator  or 
the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3),  the  Administrator  shall  so  notify  the 
State  and.  if  appropriate  action  is  not  taken 
within  90  days,  the  Administrator  shall 
withdraw  approval  of  such  Reduction  Plan. 
The  Administrator  shall  not  withdraw  ap- 
proval of  any  such  Reduction  Plan  unless 
the  State  shall  have  been  notified  and  the 
reasons  for  the  withdrawal  shall  have  been 
stated  in  writing  and  made  public.  The 
owner  or  operator  of  each  fossil  fuel  fired 
steam  generating  unit  which  is  a  major  sta- 
tionary source  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in 
a  State  for  which  approval  of  a  Reduction 
Plan  has  been  withdrawn  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  185  and  shall  be 
in  compliance  with  the  emissions  limitations 


for  sulfur  dioxide  and  oxides  of  nitrogen 
contained  in  such  section  not  later  than  36 
months  after  the  date  on  which  approval  is 
withdrawn. 

"(e)  Modifications.- During  a  30-day 
period  beginning  December  1,  1993  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State  may,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  comment,  submit  pro- 
posed modifications  to  a  Reduction  Plan 
which  has  been  previously  submitted  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  section  181 
and  approved  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section.  Review  and  approval  of  such 
proposed  modifications  shaJl  be  conducted 
according  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d) 
except  that  modifications  disapproved  may 
not  be  resubmitted. 

"(f)  Certification  of  Compliance.— Not 
later  than  36  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  part,  the  owner  or  operator 
of  each  fossil  fuel  fired  electric  utility  steam 
generating  unit  subject  to  any  emission  limi- 
tation or  limitations  under  this  part  shall 
certify  to  the  State  in  which  the  unit  is  lo- 
cated the  means  by  which  such  unit  intends 
to  comply  with  such  emission  limitation  or 
limitations,  identifying  the  extent  to  which 
it  will  rely  on  fuel  substitution,  installation 
of  a  system  of  continuous  technological 
emission  reduction,  retirement  of  existing 
facilities,  implementation  of  enforceable 
conservation  measures,  or  a  combination 
thereof.  Not  later  than  January  1.  1995,  the 
owner  or  operator  of  each  fossil  fuel  fired 
steam  generating  unit  which  is  not  an  elec- 
tric utility  and  the  owner  and  operator  of 
each  source  of  Industrial  process  emissions 
which  is  subject  to  any  emission  limitation 
or  limitations  under  this  part  shall  certify 
to  the  State  in  which  such  unit  or  source  is 
located  the  means  by  which  such  unit  or 
source  intends  to  comply  with  such  emission 
limitation  or  limitations,  identifying  the 
extent  to  which  it  will  rely  on  fuel  substitu- 
tion, installation  of  a  system  of  continuous 
technological  emission  reduction,  retire- 
ment of  existing  facilities,  implementation 
of  enforceable  conservation  measures,  or 
combination  thereof. 

"(g)  Assistance.— The  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  make  grants,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
considers  appropriate,  to  each  State  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  State  in  developing 
and  administering  Reduction  Plan  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  part.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  ending  after  September  30. 
1987  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"default  requirements 

"Sec  185.  (a)  Limitation.— 

"(1)  Electric  Utility  Units.— In  any 
State  which  has  not,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 181,  adopted  measures  to  achieve  reduc- 
tions required  by  such  section  within  30 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
part  or  which  has  not  had  such  measures 
approved  by  the  Administrator  under  sec- 
tion 185  within  42  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  part  each  fossil  fuel  fired 
electric  steam  generating  unit  which  is  not 
subject  to  section  111(a)  shall  comply  with 
an  emissions  limitation  of  0.9  pounds  of 
sulfur  dioxide  per  million  British  thermal 
units  of  heat  input  on  a  monthly  average 
and  0.6  pounds  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  per 
million  British  thermal  units  of  heat  input 
on  a  monthly  average  on  and  after  January 
1,  1996. 

"(2)  Industrial  Boilers.- In  any  State 
which  has  not,  in  accordance  with  section 
182  adopted  measures  to  achieve  reductions 
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required  by  such  aeeUon  by  not  later  than 
July  1.  1994  or  which  has  not  had  such 
meMurw  approved  by  the  Admlnlitrator 
under  aectten  186  by  not  later  than  July  1, 
1995  each  fonU  fuel  fired  steam  generating 
unit  which  is  a  major  stationary  source 
wbtefa  la  not  an  electric  utility  and  which  Is 
not  subject  to  section  111(a)  shall  comply 
with  an  — r*— *~'  limitation  of  0.9  pounds  of 
sulfur  dlozide  per  million  British  thermal 
units  of  beat  input  on  a  monthly  average 
and  0.6  pounds  oxides  of  nitrogen  per  mil- 
lion British  thermal  units  of  heat  input  on  a 
monthly  average  on  and  after  January  1, 
199«. 

"(b)  CoKPLUiKS  Puut.— The  owner  and 
operator  of  each  steam  generating  unit  sub- 
ject to  this  section  or  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion IM  shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  a 
plan  and  schedule  of  compliance  for  achiev- 
ing such  emission  limitations  or  equivalent 
rmlTirl'^  reductions  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 186.  not  later  than  36  months  after  the 
date  of  enactmmt  of  this  part  or  6  months 
after  the  date  on  which  such  owner  or  oper- 
ator becomes  subject  to  such  emission  limi- 
tation, whichever  is  later.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  approve  such  plan  and  schedule  for 
compliance  if  it— 

"(1)  contains  enforceable  requirements  for 
omUnuous  emission  reduction  or  alternate 
measures  permitted  under  section  187; 

"(3)  contains  requirements  for  monitoring 
by  the  source  and  enforcement  agencies,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  installation  of 
continuous  emission  monitors  by  all  fossil 
fuel  fired  steam  generating  units  to  assure 
that  the  emission  limitations  are  being  met; 
and 

"(3)  Is  adequate  to  achieve  the  sulfur  diox- 
ide and  oxides  of  nitrogen  emissions  rates 
required  by  this  part  within  the  time  peri- 
ods specified  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tiim. 

"(c)  EwroRcmmi.— Failure  of  the  owner 
or  operator  of  a  fossil  fuel  fired  steam  gen- 
erating unit  subject  to  this  section  to  submit 
such  approvable  plan  and  schedule  within 
the  time  provided  in  this  section,  failure  to 
ccMnply  with  the  plan  and  schedule  of  com- 
pliance, or  failure  to  achieve  the  emission 
limitations  required  by  this  section  as  expe- 
ditiously as  practicable,  but  not  later  than 
on  and  after  the  dates  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  violations  of 
emissions  limitations  for  the  purposes  of 
sections  113, 120  and  304  of  this  Act. 

"BirOaCXABLE  EM ISSIOH  RKDUCTION  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  186  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  attaining 
emission  reductions  required  by  sections  181 
and  182  of  this  Act  or  maintaining  the  limi- 
tation on  emissions  required  by  section  187, 
the  following  methods  or  programs  for  net 
emissions  reduction  may  be  used,  in  addi- 
tion to  enforceable  continuous  emission  re- 
ductlm  measiues.  by  a  State  or  the  owner 
or  operator  of  a  source,  if  emission  limita- 
tions under  such  methods  or  programs  are 
enforceable  by  the  Federal  Government, 
States  other  than  those  in  which  the  emis- 
sions occur,  and  citizens  under  section  304 
of  this  Act— 

"(1)  programs  for  energy  conservation 
where  enforceable  reductions  in  emissions 
can  be  identified  with  such  programs; 

"(2)  least  raiiaslons  dispatch  to  meet  elec- 
tric generating  demand  at  existing  generat- 
ing capacity: 

"(3)  retirement  of  major  stationary 
sources  at  an  earlier  date  than  provided  in 
schedules  on  file  with  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  or  State  utility  "regulatory 
agencies; 
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i(4)  trading  of  emissions  reduction  re- 
quirements and  actual  reductions  on  a  sub- 
st^te  basis,  where  the  total  aggregate  ton- 
nace  emissions  reductions  Is  not  less  than 
111  per  centum  of  the  the  total  that  would 
be  achieved  under  sections  181,  182  and  183 
abtent  such  trading,  and  for  which  States 
and  the  Administrator  are  authorized  to  es- 
tablish emission  banks  or  brokerage  Institu- 
tioiis  to  facilitate  such  trading; 

'ki)  precombustion  cleaning  of  fuels;  and 

'1(6)  substitution  of  low  sulfur  coal  for  cur- 
rent fuels. 

'Tb)  It  shall  be  a  first  priority  under  this 
pan  to  achieve  the  reductions  in  emissions 
required  by  sections  181  and  182  and  main- 
taining the  limitation  on  emissions  required 
by  section  187  through  conservation  of  elec- 
tricity. If  the  Governor  of  any  State  certl- 
fieg  to  the  Administrator,  as  part  of  the 
measures  submitted  under  sections  181  and 
18t.  that  a  program  encouraging  or  rquiring 
th«  conservation  of  electricity  will  be  imple- 
moited  in  such  State  and  that  such  pro- 
gram will  result  in  a  reduction  in  emissions 
of  Sulfur  dioxide  or  oxides  of  nitrogen,  then 
suOh  State  may  calculate  the  extent  of  the 
emissions  reduction  accomplished  by  such 
program  of  conservation,  and  may  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  sections  181  and 
18)  by  substituting  such  emissions  reduc- 
tlotis  attributable  to  the  conservation  pro- 
gram for  reductions  required  by  sections  181 
an^  182. 

^c)  Interstate  trading  of  emission  reduc- 
requirements  and  actual  reductions 
not  be  approved  as  a  method  or  pro- 
gn|m  to  attain  the  emissions  reductions  re- 
quired by  sections  181  and  182  or  maintain- 
the  limitation  on  emissions  required  by 
ion  187  of  this  part. 

"FURTHER  REDCCnORS 

3ec.  187.  (a)  Offset  Requirememt  for  In- 
creased Sulfur  Dioxide  Emissions.— 

'tl)  In  Oenerai..— No  major  stationary 
source  in  operation  before  January  1,  1988 
shgll  increase  its  actual  rate  of  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  over  that  experienced  by  such 
source  during  the  calendar  year  1987,  unless 
there  has  been  identified  for  such  source  a 
simultaneous  net  reduction  in  emissions  of 
suqh  pollutant  at  one  or  more  points  in  the 
State  in  which  such  source  is  located  in 
excess  of  the  proposed  increase  in  emissions 
ratie,  and  not  otherwise  required  by  a  State 
Reduction  Plan  under  section  181,  182  or 
18|  of  this  part,  a  State  implementation 
pi VI  under  section  110  of  this  Act,  or  a  pow- 
ertflant  life  extension  program  under  sub- 
section (b).  For  each  major  stationary 
source  )>eglnnlng  operations  after  January 
1.  1988  there  shall  be  Identified  for  such 
source  a  simultaneous  net  reduction  In  emls- 
slotis  of  sulfur  dioxide  at  one  or  more  points 
in  the  State  In  which  such  source  is  located 
in  lexcess  of  the  proposed  emission  rate  for 
thft  source,  and  not  otherwise  required  by  a 
Stgte  Reduction  Plan  under  section  181,  182 
or  :i83  of  this  part,  a  State  implementation 
plMn  under  section  110  of  this  Act,  or  a  pow- 
en^lant  life  extension  program  under  sub- 
sedtlon  (b).  For  purposes  of  this  section  a 
major  stationary  source  beginning  operation 
after  January  1,  1988  and  under  construc- 
tion before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paH  shall  be  considered  to  be  In  operation 
before  January  1,  1988  with  an  actual  rate 
of  )emlssions  for  the  calendar  year  1987  not 
in  ^xcess  of  standards  of  performance  issued 
pu^uant  to  section  111  of  this  Act.  For  pur- 
poges  of  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph,  emissions  reductions  at  a 
sogrce  (or  sources)  in  another  State  within 
the  same  administrative  region  of  the  Envi- 
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ronmemal  Prot«>ction  Agency  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  offsets:  Provided,  That  the  State- 
wide average  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  for 
fossil  f«el  fired  steam  generating  units  in 
the  State  in  which  the  new  source  is  located 
do  not  exceed  0.9  pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide 
per  million  British  thermal  units  of  heat 
input  aiieraged  annually. 

"(2)  Exception.- For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  actual  rate  of 
emissions  may  exceed  emissions  for  calendar 
year  19B7,  If  the  additional  increment  of 
emission  results  from  Increasing  plant  utili- 
zation ajbove  1987  levels,  but  in  no  case  may 
the  actoal  rate  of  emissions  used  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  increase  has  occurred 
under  paragraph  (1)  exceed  the  rate  of 
emissloas  that  would  result  by  multiplying 
the  198h  emissions  rate  by  a  plant  utiliza- 
tion facior  equal  to  the  average  level  of  pro- 
duction experienced  by  such  source  during 
the  preoeeding  five-year  period. 

"(3)  Cf>MPLiANCE.— Each  State  shall  assure 
compliatice  with  this  section  and  the  provi- 
sions of  emission  reduction  banlcs  and  bro- 
kerage Institutions  authorized  under  section 
110  and  section  186(a)(4)  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection  "rate  of  emissions"  means  the 
gross  tons  of  sulftu*  dioxide  emitted  by  a 
source  over  any  one-year  period. 

"(b)     fOWERPLANT    LiFE     EXTENSION.- Any 

fossil  f«el  fired  steam  generating  unit  (In- 
cluding any  utility  or  nonutUity  unit)  which 
is  not  a  new  source  according  to  the  provi- 
sions o\  section  111(a)  sind  on  which  con- 
structiofi  has  been  completed  for  thirty 
years  oi!  more  shall  comply  with  an  emission 
limitation  of  not  greater  than  0.9  pounds  of 
sulfur  dioxide  per  million  British  thermal 
units  of  heat  input  on  a  monthly  average. 
This  subsection  shall  apply  to  all  such  units 
on  and  after  January  1,  1994,  except  that 
any  unit  attaining  a  monthly  average  emis- 
sion rate  not  exceeding  1.5  pounds  of  sulfur 
dioxide  {per  million  British  thermal  units  of 
heat  input  may  operate  for  a  total  of  not 
more  tllan  30,000  hours  after  such  date.  Re- 
duction^ in  the  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide 
at  any  iinit  which  result  from  the  applica- 
tion of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  used  to 
offset  ot'  compensate  for  existing,  new  or  In- 
creased emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  at  any 
other  unit  which  are  controlled  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Reductions  In  the 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  resulting  from 
the  application  of  this  subsection  to  a  unit 
after  January  1,  1994  shall  be  in  addition  to 
reductions  required  as  a  result  of  the  appli- 
cation of  sections  181  and  182  of  this  Act  to 
all  units  within  the  same  State  and  no  other 
unit  sh^l  be  allowed  to  Increase  emissions 
even  If  tuch  Increase  would  not  cause  an  ex- 
ceedanqe  of  the  applicable  Statewide  emis- 
sions 1 

"USES  OF  THE  FUND 

"Sec.  |187.  (a)  In  Generai..— The  Adminis- 
trator i|iay  enter  into  contracts  or  coopera- 
tive agfeements  with,  or  provide  financial 
asslstanfce  in  the  form  of  grants  to,  the 
owner  or  operator  of  any  source  required  to 
achieve  emission  reductions  under  a  Reduc- 
tion P^n  submitted  and  approved  pursuant 
to  sectipn  181,  182  or  183  or  a  deposition 
control  (plan  submitted  and  approved  under 
section  129  of  this  Act.  Not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
part,  the  Administrator  shall  publish  regu- 
lations .o  assure  the  satisfactory  implemen- 
tation df.  this  section. 

"(b)  Capital  Costs.- The  Administrator 
shall  u^  funds  available  under  the  Acid 
Imposition   Reduction   Trust   Fund   estab- 


lished by  title  in  of  the  National  Acid  Dep- 
osition Reduction  Act  to  pay  up  to  70  per 
centum  of  the  capital  costs  necessary  to  im- 
plement control  strategies  at  any  source  re- 
quired to  achieve  emissions  reductions 
under  a  Reduction  Plan  submitted  and  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  181,  182  or  183 
or  a  deposition  control  plan  submitted  and 
approved  pursuant  to  section  129  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That— 

"(1)  Such  assistance  shall  be  conditioned 
on  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  source  en- 
tering Into  an  enforceable  agreement  with 
the  Administrator  to  assure  proper  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  any  technological 
system  purchased  with  such  assistance 
funds  under  this  section  and  compliance 
with  emissions  limitations  established  under 
this  part  for  the  remaining  life  of  the 
source;  and 

"(2)  any  assistance  to  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  a  source  Implementing  a  control  strat- 
egy described  under  section  186(a)(3)  (early 
retirement)  of  this  part  shall  be  limited  to 
70  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  teclinology 
for  continuous  emissions  reductions  as  de- 
fined by  section  lll(aK7)  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Operating  Costs.— The  Administra- 
tor shall  use  fimds  available  under  the  Acid 
Deposition  Reduction  Trust  Fund  estab- 
lished by  tiUe  III  of  the  National  Acid  Dep- 
osition Reduction  Act  to  pay  up  to  30  per 
centum  of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  necessary  to  implement  control  strate- 
gies at  any  source  required  to  achieve  emis- 
sions reductions  under  a  Reduction  Plan 
submitted  and  approved  pursuant  to  section 
181,  182  or  183  or  a  deposition  control  plan 
submitted  and  approved  pursuant  to  section 
129  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That— 

"(1)  Such  assistance  shall  be  conditioned 
on  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  source  en- 
tering Into  an  enforceable  agreement  with 
the  Administrator  to  properly  mtuntain  and 
operate  any  technological  system  associated 
with  such  assistance  and  compliance  with 
emissions  limitations  established  under  this 
part  for  the  remaining  life  of  such  source; 
and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  control  strategies  de- 
scribed In  section  186(a)(6)  (fuel  switching) 
the  assistance  is  limited  to  30  per  centum  of 
any  additional  cost  reflected  in  the  deliv- 
ered price  of  the  substituted  fuels  or  fuel 
mixtures  as  compared  to  the  delivered  price 
of  fuels  or  fuel  mixtures  currently  used;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  control  strategies  de- 
scribed In  section  186(a)(2)  (lesst  emissions 
dispatching)  the  assistance  is  limited  to  30 
per  centum  of  the  cost  that  could  have  been 
avoided  through  least  cost  dispatching. 

"(d)  Applications.— Any  person  or  any 
public  or  private  entity  which  Is  the  owner 
or  operator  of  a  source  of  air  emissions  re- 
quired to  achieve  emissions  reductions 
under  a  Reduction  Plan  submitted  and  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  181.  182  or  183 
or  a  deposition  control  plan  submitted  and 
approved  pursuant  to  section  129  of  this  Act 
may  submit  an  application  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  assistance  under  this  section.  The 
application  shall  contain  a  description  of 
the  proposed  control  strategy  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Administrator  may 
require. 

"(e)  Commitments.- Not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  publication  of  each  of  the  pri- 
ority Usts  required  by  subsection  (f),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  enter  Into  binding  agree- 
ments with  the  owners  and  operators  of  all 
sources  with  a  control  stratgegy  Included  on 
the  priority  list.  Such  agreements  shall  in- 
clude the  provisions  and  conditions  neces- 
sary to  assure  compliance  with  this  part.  In- 


cluding a  plan  and  schedule  of  compliance 
for  achieving  the  emissions  limitations  as  re- 
quired under  Reduction  Plans  submitted 
and  approved  pursuant  to  section  181,  182 
or  183. 

•(f)  Prioritt  Lists.- 

(1)  In  generau— In  the  event  that  there 
are  not  sufficient  funds  available  through 
the  Acid  Deposition  Reduction  Trust  Fund 
to  provide  assistance  for  control  strategies 
at  all  of  the  sources  eligible  and  making  ap- 
plication for  such  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  publish  a  pri- 
ority list  of  such  sources  and  strategies  and 
provide  assistance  to  the  extent  funds  are 
available  according  to  the  order  of  priority 
on  such  list.  There  shall  be  two  such  lists, 
one  for  all  sources  required  to  make  reduc- 
tions pursuant  to  Reduction  Plans  satisfy- 
ing the  requirements  of  section  181(a) 
which  shall  be  published  not  later  than  July 
1,  1991  and  one  for  all  sources  required  to 
make  reductions  pursuant  to  Reduction 
Plans  satisfying  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 181(b).  182  and  183  and  deposition  con- 
trol plans  submitted  and  approved  pursuant 
to  section  129  which  shall  be  published  not 
later  than  July  1, 1985. 

"(2)  Priorities.- The  priority  lists  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

"(A)  assign  highest  priority  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (B))  to  control 
strategies  at  sources  which  will  achieve  the 
most  cost  effective  emissions  reductions 
measured  as  the  cost  per  ton  of  reductions 
of  either  sulfur  dioxide  or  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen; 

"(B)  reflect  scientific  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  relationship  of  emissions  sources  to 
receptor  areas  for  aquatic  and  terrestrial  re- 
sources which  are  sensitive  or  critically  sen- 
sitive to  acidic  deposition  and  the  health 
and  environmental  benefits  of  preserving 
and  protecting  those  resources;  and 

"(C)  limit  the  number  of  projects  which 
rely  all  or  in  part  on  fuel  switching  to  the 
extent  that  substantial  unemployment  or 
economic  dislocation  might  result  should 
such  limitation  not  be  applied. 

"(g)  Limitation.— Not  more  than  40  per 
centum  of  the  funds  expected  to  be  avail- 
able through  the  Acid  Deposition  Reduction 
Trust  Fund  to  provide  assistance  under  this 
section  shall  be  used  to  provide  assistance  to 
projects  on  the  first  priority  list  with  re- 
spect to  reductions  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 181(a).". 

NSPS  FOR  nitrogen  OXIDE  EMISSIONS 

Sec.  102.  Section  111  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsections  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(k)  NO.  EKUsiom  Prom  Certaiii  ELicnuc 
UnuTT  BoiLBs.— The  Admlntotrator  shall 
revise  the  standards  of  performance  for 
emissions  of  nitrogen  oxides  from  electric 
utility  steam  generating  units  which  bum 
bituminous  or  subbituminous  coal.  Such  re- 
vised standards  shall  prohibit  the  emission 
of  nitrogen  oxides  from  such  units  at  a  rate 
which  exceeds: 

"(1)  0.30  pounds  per  million  British  ther- 
mal units,  in  the  case  of  subbituminous  coal, 
based  on  a  30-day  rolling  average:  and 

"(2)  0.40  pounds  per  million  British  ther- 
mal units,  in  the  case  of  bituminous  coal, 
based  on  a  30-day  rolling  average. 
Such  revised  standard  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  units  which  commence  construc- 
tion after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section. As  used  In  this  subsection,  the 
terms  "electric  utility  steam  generating 
unit",  "bituminous  coal",  and  "subbitumin- 
ous coal"  have  the  same  meanings  as  when 


used  In  40  C.F.R.  part  60,  subpart  Da,  as  In 
effect  on  January  1,  1983. 

"(1)  NSPS  FOR  NO.  EHissKMra  From  Iinos- 
TRiAL  BoiLBta.— The  Administrator  ihaU 
promulgate  standards  of  performance  under 
this  section  for  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen from  all  fossil  fuel  fired  steam  generat- 
ing units  which  meet  each  of  the  following 
requirements: 

"(1)  The  units  are  new  sources  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (aX2); 

"(2)  The  units  are  capable  of  combusting 
more  than  50  million  British  thermal  units 
per  hour  heat  input  of  fossil  fuel  (either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  any  other 
fuel); 

"(3)  The  units  are  not  owned  or  operated 
by  any  electric  utility. 

"The  standards  under  this  section  applica- 
ble to  fossil  fuel  fired  steam  generating 
units  which  are  capable  of  combusting  more 
than  250  million  British  thermal  units  per 
hour  heat  Input  may  vary  from  the  stand- 
ards applicable  to  units  which  are  not  capa- 
ble of  combusting  more  than  250  million 
British  thermal  units  per  hour  heat  input.". 


Sec.  103.  Section  119  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  hereby  repealed,  and  any  primary  nonfer- 
rous  smelter  order  issued  under  such  section 
shall  terminate  as  of  January  1,  1988.  Any 
primary  nonferrous  smelter  to  which  such 
an  order  was  issued  shall  be  in  compliance 
with  the  applicable  emission  limitation  or 
standard  no  later  than  January  1,  1988.  No 
order  under  section  113  or  other  provision 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  not  the  order  of  any 
court,  shall  permit  any  extension  or  delay  in 
such  compliance  beyond  January  1, 1988. 

tall  stacks 

Sec.  104.  Section  123  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 
"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  Administrator  may  prohibit 
any  Increase  in  any  stack  height  or  restrict 
in  any  manner  the  stack  height  of  any 
source  including  an  existing  source. 

"(e)  After  review  of  State  Reduction  Plans 
submitted  pursuant  to  sections  181  and  182 
and  deposition  Inventories  and  control  plans 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  129  of  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  shall  not  later  than 
January  1,  1995  complete  a  review  of  the 
emissions  limits  for  all  existing  fossil  fuel 
fired  steam  generating  units  which  are 
major  sources  in  order  to  determine  wheth- 
er emission  limits  for  such  sources  based  on 
modeling  credit  for  stack  height  are  insuffi- 
cient to  protect  sensitive  or  critically  sensi- 
tive aquatic  and  terrestrial  resources  (as  de- 
fined in  section  129  of  this  Act).  If  emission 
limits  are  determined  to  be  insufficient  as  a 
result  of  such  modeling  credits,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  require  the  State,  within  six 
months,  to  correct  the  emission  limit  to  con- 
form with  requirements  of  this  section.  It 
shall  be  the  burden  of  the  operator  of  each 
source  to  demonstrate  the  correct  stack 
height  credit  to  be  used  In  determining  the 
proper  emission  limits. 

"(f)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  shall  modify  the  new  source 
performance  standards  for  fossil  fuel  fired 
steam  generating  units  (promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  section  111  of  this  Act)  to  prohibit 
stack  heights  in  excess  of  good  engineering 
practice.". 
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TITLE  n-CLEAN  COAL  TECHNOLOOT 

SHORT  TTTLK 

Sac  301.  This  title  m*y  be  cited  as  the 
"Cleftn  Cosl  Technologies  Act  of  1987". 

CUAK  COAL  Pit  OORAM 

8k.  302.  TiUe  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  part 
at  the  end  thereof— 

"PsnT  F— Clkah  Coal  Tkchhologies 

"PIHOIHOS 

"Sk.  190.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(a)  add  deposition  is  a  serious  environ- 
mental problem  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada: 

"(b)  air  emissions  from  sources  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  causing  sig- 
nificant deposition  of  sulfates,  nitrates  and 
other  addle  compounds  on  ecosystems  in 
both  nations; 

"(c)  add  deposition  is  a  serious  transboun- 
dary  problem  as  air  pollutants  emitted  by 
aouroes  in  both  nations  cross  their  mutual 
border  causing  diplomatic  as  well  as  envi- 
ronmental problems: 

"(d)  both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  a  responsibility  to  ensure  that  activi- 
ties within  their  Jurisdiction  or  control  do 
not  cause  damage  to  the  environment  of 
other  States; 

"(e)  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  a 
long  tradition  of  successfully  resolving 
transboundary  environmental  problems, 
both  through  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission and  on  a  govemment-to-govemment 
basis: 

"(f)  the  recommendations  of  the  Special 
Envoys  with  respect  to  acid  deposition  build 
upon  that  tradition  and,  in  combination 
with  a  long-term  control  program,  consti- 
tute an  appropriate  near-term  effort  to  ad- 
dress the  transboundary  acid  deposition 
problem:  and 

"(g)  control  strategies  and  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies necessary  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Special  Envoys  exist  now 
and  can  be  deployed  on  a  cost  effective  basis 
to  reduce  transboundary  air  pollution. 

"STATKHKHT  OF  POUCT 

"Sec.  191.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
fuUy  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Special  Envoys  with  respect  to  acid  dep- 
osition and  transboundary  air  pollution 
problems  and  to  improve  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  by  securing 
near-term  reductions  in  the  movement  of 
air  pollutants  which  may  be  precursors  of 
add  deposition  from  areas  within  the 
United  States  to  areas  within  Canada.  To 
that  purpose— 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  is  directed  to  promote  the  rapid  de- 
ployment of  existing  clean  coal  technologies 
so  as  to  reduce  total  atmospheric  loadings  of 
air  pollutants  which  may  l>e  precursors  of 
add  deposition  and  the  transboundary 
movement  of  such  pollutants. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  is  directed  to  pro- 
mote the  vigorous  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  and  regulations  with  respect  to  air  pol- 
lution in  a  manner  wiiich  is  responsive  to 
the  problems  of  transboundary  air  pollu- 
tion. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  is  directed  to 
seek  establishment  of  a  bilateral  advisory 
and  consultative  group  on  transboundary 
air  pollution  comprising  both  diplomatic 
and  environmental  management  officials 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  consultations  on  issues  re- 
lated to  transboimdary  air  pollution  and  to 


(vise  the  directors  of  each  nation's  envi- 
nental  program. 

I  "DEFimxioira 

f 'Sec.  193.  For  purposes  of  this  part— 
'ka)  the  term  "clean  coal  technology" 
nieans  any  technology,  including  technol- 
ogies applied  at  the  precombustion,  combus- 
tK>n  or  post-combustion  stage,  deployed  at  a 
niw  or  existing  facility  which  will  achieve 
significant  reductions  in  air  emissions  of 
sillfur  dioxide  or  oxides  of  nitrogen  associat- 
I  with  the  utilization  of  coal  in  the  genera- 
bn  of  electricity  or  industrial  process 
earn  which  is  not  in  widespread  use  at 
immercial  scale  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ent  of  this  part; 

(b)  the  term  "coal"  means  anthracite,  bi- 
titminous  or  subbituminous  coal,  lignite,  or 
ly  fuel  derivative  thereof; 
](c)  the  term  "conventional  technology" 
eans  any  technology,  including  technol- 
[ies  applied  at  the  precombustion.  combus- 
|)n,  or  post-combustion  stage,  which 
lieves  a  significant  reduction  in  air  emis- 
si(>ns  of  sulfur  dioxide  or  oxides  of  nitrogen 
associated  with  the  utilization  of  coal  in  the 
generation  of  electricity  or  industrial  proc- 
e^  steam  which  is  in  widespread  use  at  com- 
ncrcial  scale  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
tnis  part; 

'Yd)  the  term  "high-suUur  coal"  means 
cqal  with  a  heat  value  of  10  million  British 
thermal  units  per  ton  which  has  a  sulfur 
content  greater  than  1  per  centum  sulfur  by 
weight  or  coal  with  an  equivalent  or  greater 
If ur  content  after  adjustment  for  the  heat 
lue  of  the  coal; 

{(e)  the  term  "precursors  of  acid  deposi- 

means  air  pollutants  including  sulfur 

Dxide,  sulfates,  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  ni- 

Eites   and   their   transformation   products 

ich  may  be  deposited  in  a  wet  or  dry 

and  which  when  deposited  contribute 

I  the  acidification  of  aquatic  and  other  eco- 

stems;  and 

(f )  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
of  the  United  States  E)epartment  of 
|tergy. 

"PROGRAM 

f'Sec.  193.  (a)  General  Authority.— The 

:retary,  pursuant  to  authority  provided 

the    Federal    Nonnuclear    Energy    Re- 

:h  and  Development  Act  of  1974  (Public 

kw  93-577),  acting  jointly  with  the  Admin- 

trator  is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry 
oat  a  program  for  the  construction  and  op- 
eiition  of  facilities  to  acquire  further  expe- 
rience with  respect  to  the  commercial  de- 
ployment of  clean  coal  technologies  which 
significantly  reduce  air  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide  or  oxides  of  nitrogen  resulting  from 
tl|e  utilization  of  coal  in  the  generation  of 
electricity  or  industrial  process  steam.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator  may  enter 
iitto  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements 
\nth,  or  provide  financisd  assistance  in  the 
farm  of  grants  to,  the  owner  or  operator  of 
aay  such  facility  to  assure  the  deployment 
of  clean  coal  technologies.  The  program  es- 
t4blished  by  this  section  shall  include — 

"(1)  solicitations  for  proposed  projects  to 
df  ploy  such  technologies; 

"(2)  selection  of  suitable  projects  from 
ainong  those  proposed; 

"(3)  supervision  of  the  construction  and 
o  teration  of  such  projects; 

"(4)  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the  re- 
st its  of  the  projects  which  are  conducted; 
and 

"(5)  dissemination  of  information  on  the 
e  fectiveness  and  feasibility  of  the  clean 
CI  lal  technologies  which  are  operated. 
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Not  lal  er  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actmeit  of  this  part,  the  Secretary  acting 
Jointly  with  the  Administrator  shall  publish 
regulaiions  to  assure  the  satisfactory  Imple- 
mentation of  each  element  of  the  program 
authorized  by  this  part. 

"(b)  ;  SoucriATioN.- Not  later  than  210 
days  ajfter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
part,  the  Secretary  acting  Jointly  with  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  solicitation 
for  proposals  to  deploy  clean  coal  technol- 
ogies fvhich  will  significantly  reduce  air 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  or  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen resulting  from  the  utilization  of  coal 
in  the  generation  of  electricity  or  industrial 
proces^  steam.  The  solicitation  notice  shall 
provide  for  a  30-day  application  period  and 
shall  prescribe  the  information  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  proposal,  including  technical  and 
econon^c  information  sufficient  to  permit 
the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  to 
assess  the  potential  effectiveness  and  feasi- 
bility of  the  technology  to  be  deployed  and 
the  reiiuctions  in  air  emissions  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide or  {oxides  of  nitrogen  which  can  be  ex- 
pected] to  be  achieved  through  deployment 
of  the  technology.  A  second  solidtation 
shall  be  conducted  not  later  than  21  months 
after  tfae  date  of  enactment  of  this  part. 

"(c)  jAppucAxioNS.— Any  person  or  any 
public  or  private  entity  which  is  the  owner 
or  operator  of  a  major  source  of  air  emis- 
sions {|B  defined  in  this  Act  may  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Admin- 
istrator in  response  to  the  solicitations  re- 
quired [by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  The 
application  shall  contain  a  proposed  deploy- 
ment 0lan  setting  forth  the  various  phases 
of  the  [project  and  such  other  information 
as  the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  may 
>.  Such  plan  shall  provide  that  the 
|ogy  to  be  deployed  will  be  installed 
erational  as  expeditiously  as  practica- 
lit  in  no  case  later  than  36  months 
lie  date  on  which  the  project  is  select- 
ed for  distance  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  jSELEcnoN  CRITERIA.— The  Secretary 
acting  I  jointly  with  the  Administrator  may 
provide  assistance  under  this  part  to  a 
project  which  utilizes  a  clean  coal  technolo- 
gy, if  the  Secretary  itnd  the  Administrator 
determine  that  the  project  will  provide  ex- 
perience with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
such  qechnology  at  commercial  scale  and 
only  Ifl  the  project  satisfies  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing criteria— 

"(1)  [the  project  will  utilize  technology 
which  Would  be  appropriate  for  retrofit  on  a 
significant  numlier  of  existing  coEil-fired 
sources  of  air  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  or 
oxides  jof  nitrogen; 

"(2)  the  project  will  contribute  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  transboundary  movement  of  air 
pollutants  which  are  precursors  of  acid  dep- 
osition from  areas  within  the  United  States 
to  aretis  within  Canada; 

"(3)  the  technology  to  be  deployed  will 
signifieantly  reduce  air  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxid^  or  oxides  or  nitrogen  (measured  as  a 
percentage  removed)  associated  with  coal 
utilization  or,  if  providing  less  than  signifi- 
cant n  iductions  (measured  as  a  percentage 
removtd),  the  technology  deployed  will 
achievi!  reductions  at  a  cost  per  ton  of  re- 
ductioi  Ls  which  is  substantially  less  than  the 
cost  ajsociated  with  conventional  technolo- 
gy; 

"(4)  jthe  technology  to  be  deployed  will 
result  In  a  reduction  of  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxidi !  or  oxides  of  nitrogen  at  a  cost  which 
is  equt  1  to  or  less  than  the  cost  of  achieving 
compa-able  emission  reductions  with  con- 
ventioi  lal  technology;  and 


"(5)  the  project  will  utilize  as  a  feedstock 
coal  mined  in  the  United  SUtes  and  the  lo- 
cation of  the  faciUty  will  be  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  selecting  among  projects  for  assistance 
which  have  similar  reduction  potential, 
both  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  emissions 
and  the  transboundary  movement  of  air  pol- 
lutants which  may  be  the  precursors  of  acid 
deposition,  the  Secretary  acting  Jointly  with 
the  Administrator  shall  give  priority  to 
those  projects  which  achieve  reductions  at 
the  least  cost  per  ton  of  reductions  achieved 
and  which  would  be  appropriate  for  retrofit 
at  existing  sources  of  air  emissions  which 
utilize  high-sulfur  coal. 

"(e)  Review  by  the  AnicnnsTRATOR.— The 
Secretary  shall  not  select  any  project  for  as- 
sistance under  this  part  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  first  have  made  a  determination 
that  the  proposed  project  satisfies  each  of 
the  criteria  established  by  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section. 

"(f)  PROHiBrnows.— The  Secretary  or  the 
Administrator  shall  not  select  for  assistance 
any  project  which  incorporates  reductions 
in  air  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  or  oxides 
of  nitrogen  which  are  required  according  to 
a  State  implementation  plan  developed  and 
approved  pursuant  to  section  110  of  this 
Act.  No  reductions  in  air  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide  or  oxides  of  nitrogen  which  is 
achieved  by  a  source  through  the  deploy- 
ment of  clean  coal  technology  in  a  project 
assisted  under  this  part  shall  be  available 
for  banking  or  trading  to  achieve  compli- 
ance with  a  State  implementation  plan  by 
any  other  source  of  such  emissions. 

"(g)  NoTiPiCATiOM.— The  Secretary  and 
the  Administrator  shall  select  or  refuse  to 
select  a  project  for  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion within  90  days  of  receiving  the  complet- 
ed application.  In  the  case  of  a  refusal  to 
select  a  project  for  assistance,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Administrator  shall  notify  the  ap- 
plicant within  such  90-day  period  of  the  rea- 
sons for  refusal. 

"(h)  Cost-Shariho.- In  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  part  to  a  clean 
coal  technology  project,  the  Secretary 
acting  Jointly  with  the  Administrator  shall 
endeavor  to  enter  into  agreements  and 
make  other  arrangements  for  maximum 
possible  cost-sharing  with  State  and  local 
agencies,  utility  companies,  technology  ven- 
dors and  other  persons.  Total  Federal  funds 
for  any  project  shall  not  exceed  70  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project  (including 
the  entire  capital  cost  and  operating  costs 
over  a  five-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  oi>eration  of  the  teciinology 
commences)  estimated  at  the  time  of  the 
award  of  such  assistance.  The  owner  or  op- 
erator of  the  facility  (or  any  other  project 
sponsor)  shall  not  be  required  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  from  future  revenues  of 
the  project. 

"(1)  Further  Provisions.— 

"(I)  The  Secretary  may  vest  fee  title  or 
other  property  interests  acquired  through 
assistance  of  any  clean  coal  technology 
project  in  any  entity  including  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  Cost-sharing  by  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  the  facility  (or  other  project  sponsor) 
is  required  in  each  of  the  design,  construc- 
tion and  operating  phases  of  the  project. 

"(3)  Financial  assistance  for  costs  in 
excess  of  those  estimated  as  of  the  date  of 
the  award  of  original  financial  assistance 
may  not  be  provided  in  excess  of  the  propor- 
tion of  costs  borne  by  the  Government  in 
the  original  agreement  and  only  up  to  25 


per  centum  of  the  original  financial  assist- 
ance. 

"(4)  Other  appropriated  Federal  fimds 
may  not  be  used  for  cost-sharing  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  facility  (or  other 
project  sponsor). 

"(5)  Existing  fadllties,  equipment  and 
supplies  or  previously  expended  research 
and  development  funds  are  not  cost-sharing 
for  ptirposes  of  this  part  except  as  amor- 
tized, depreciated,  or  expensed  in  normal 
business  practice. 

"(J)  Reconstruction.- No  project  which 
receives  financial  assistance  under  this  part 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  significant  modifica- 
tion or  reconstruction  which  would  require 
compliance  with  a  new  source  performance 
standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
111  of  this  Act  by  the  source  at  which  the 
project  Is  carried  out. 

"ADVISORY  COIonTTEE 

"Sec.  194.  (a)  Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary acting  Jointly  with  the  Administrator 
shall  establish,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  app  1,  et  seq.).  a  Clean  Coal  Technol- 
ogies Advisory  Committee  composed  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator,  or  the 
Secretary's  or  Administrator's  designees, 
who  shall  be  co-chairs,  and  ten  members  i*- 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Adminis- 
trator who  shall  be  selected  from  represent- 
atives of  State  and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies or  interstate  or  regional  planning  orga- 
nizations with  air  pollution  control  responsi- 
bilities and  who  by  their  experience  or  tech- 
nical expertise  can  advise,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Administrator  on  matters  of  policy  re- 
lating to  the  control  of  air  emissions  which 
may  be  precursors  of  acid  deposition  and 
the  selection  of  clean  coal  technology 
projects  which  satisfy  the  criteria  of  section 
193(d)  of  this  Act.  PMve  members  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  and  five  members 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Administrator.  The 
Committee  shall  also  include  three  repre- 
sentatives of  Canada  who  shall  be  nominat- 
ed by  the  Minister  of  Environment  Canada 
for  service  on  the  Committee. 

"(b)  Terms.— Each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee (with  the  exception  of  the  Chair) 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three  years 
and  members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. 

"(c)  Support.— Such  clerical  and  technical 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  Committee  shall  be  provid- 
ed from  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

"(d)  Compensation.- Members  of  the 
Committee  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Chair)  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  the  Committee  or  otherwise 
engaged  in  business  of  the  Committee,  re- 
ceive compensation  and  allowances  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate 
of  base  pay  in  effect  for  Grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  (includ- 
ing travel  time)  during  which  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Committee.  While  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
the  performance  of  services  for  the  Commit- 
tee, members  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  same  maimer  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  to  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 


"(e)  Exception.— Section  14(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  app 
14),  relattog  to  termination,  shall  not  apply 
to  the  Committee  established  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

' '  authorizations 

"Sec.  195.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  t>e 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  piart  (500,000,000  to  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1988,  1989,  1990, 
1991  and  1992. 

"(b)  The  sums  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  to  addition  to  the  amounts  available 
from  the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Reserve  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-473". 

ECONOMIC  RECULATIOH 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  For  purposes  of  determining 
whether  the  rates  and  charges  of  any  public 
utility,  as  deftoed  to  section  201(e)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act,  are  just  and  reasonable 
under  sections  205  and  206(a)  of  such  Act, 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  apply  the  following  criteria— 

(1)  any  expenditure  by  such  utility  (not 
tocludtog  assistance  under  this  Act)  for  the 
design  and  engtoeering  of  a  clean  coal  tech- 
nology project  which  receives  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall  be  allowed  as 
an  operating  expense: 

(2)  any  capital  cost  of  such  utility  (not  In- 
cludtog  assistance  under  this  Act)  tocurred 
to  retrofit,  repower  or  modernize  an  existing 
facility  with  a  clean  coal  technology  as  part 
of  a  project  assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be 
tocluded  to  the  rate  base  when  tocurred, 
except  to  the  extent  such  cost  is  allowed  as 
an  expense  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(3)  on  application  of  the  public  utility,  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  allow  any  capital  cost  of  the  utility  to- 
curred to  retrofit,  repower  or  modernize  an 
existing  facility  with  clean  coal  technology 
as  a  part  of  a  project  assisted  under  this  Act 
(to  the  extent  not  allowed  as  an  operating 
expense  under  paragraph  (D)  to  be  amor- 
tized over  a  5-year  period  beginning  with 
the  calendar  year  to  which  facility  or  clean 
coal  technology  Is  placed  to  service  and  a 
return  shall  be  allowed  on  the  unamortized 
amount. 

(4)  there  is  a  rebuttable  presumption  that 
any  expenditure  or  capital  cost  tocurred  by 
a  utility  for  a  clean  coal  technology  project 
assisted  under  this  Act  Is  prudent. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  by  rule  after  concurrence  by  the 
Admtoistrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  may  designate  one  or  more 
clean  coal  tectmologies  as  eligible,  to  whole 
or  to  part,  for  the  regulatory  treatment  pro- 
vided to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Projects  ustog  such  designated  technology, 
tocludtog  projects  which  have  not  received 
assistance  under  part  F  of  the  CHean  Air 
Act,  shall  only  be  granted  such  treatment  to 
the  extent  that  they  satisfy  the  criteria  es- 
tablished by  section  193(d)  of  such  Act. 

(c)  The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission may  exempt  any  person  from  any 
provUion  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  and  parts  II  and  III  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  the  extent— 

(1)  either  Act  applies  by  reason  of  owner- 
ship or  operation  of  any  federally  assisted 
clean  coal  technology  project  or  any  project 
using  designated  clean  coal  technology; 

(2)  the  Commission  determtoes  such  an 
exemption  is  necessary  to  permit  such 
person  to  participate  to  such  project. 
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Sk.  304.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act 
of  IVIi  or  any  other  law,  natural  gas  may  be 
used  in  a  major  fuel  burning  installation 
which  is  coal  fired  (as  defined  in  such  Act). 
whether  existing  or  new,  to  the  extent  that 
■uch  gas  is  used  as  part  of  a  clean  coal  tech- 
nokxy,  such  as  rebuming.  which  achieves 
cost  effective  reductions  in  air  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  or  oxides  of  nitrogen.  This 
section  shall  not  Xx  construed,  interpreted 
or  applied  to  allow  the  use  of  natural  gas  as 
the  primary  fuel  in  any  such  installation 
and  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  require 
that  any  peraon  using  natural  gas  in  such 
instaUatlon  obtain  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent exemption  from  the  prohibitions  of 
such  Act  before  the  clean  coal  technology  is 
put  into  operation. 

TrriiE  m— ACID  deposition 

REDUCTION  TRUST  FUND 

■gT«lll.T»HMgllT  OP  TRUST  PUND 

Sk.  301.  (a)  Crkation  or  Trust  Fund.— 
There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  he 
known  as  the  "Acid  Dei>osition  Reduction 
Trust  Fund",  consisting  of  such  amounts  as 
may  be  appropriated  or  transferred  to  such 
trust  fund  under  this  title. 

(b)  TKANsmts  TO  THi  Trust  Fund.— There 
are  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  the  Acid  Deposition  Reduction  Trust 
Fund  established  by  subsection  (a)  amounts 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  be  equivalent  to  the  revenues  re- 
ceived in  the  Treasury  under  section  403  of 
thisUUe. 

(c)  Authority  to  Borrow.— 

(1)  In  OKHaRAL.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Acid  Deposition  Re- 
duction Trust  Fund,  as  repayable  advances, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  such  trust  fund. 

(2)  Limitations  on  advances  to  the  trust 
FUND.— The  maximum  aggregate  amount  of 
repayable  advances  to  the  Acid  Deposition 
Reduction  Trust  Fund  which  is  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  esti- 
mates will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
•mounts  which  will  be  appropriated  or 
transferred  to  such  trust  fund  under  sul>sec- 
tion  (b)  less  the  amounts  necessary  to  pay 
interest  on  outstanding  repayable  advances. 

(3)  Repayment  op  advances.— Advances 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
repaid,  and  interest  on  such  advances  shall 
be  paid,  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
when  the  Secretary  determines  that  moneys 
are  available  for  such  purposes  in  the  Acid 
Deposition  Reduction  Trust  Fund.  Such  in- 
terest shall  be  at  rates  computed  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  in  subsection 
404<b>  and  shall  be  compounded  annually. 

trust  puns  expenditures 
Sec.  302.  (a)  Acid  Deposition  Control  Pro- 
gram.—Amounts  in  the  Acid  Deposition  Re- 
duction Trust  Fund  established  under  sec- 
tion 401  of  this  title  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  purposes  of  mailing  expenditures 
under  section  188  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  to 
pay  interest  costs  to  the  general  fund  on  re- 
payable advances  as  provided  in  section 
401(c)  of  this  title. 

(b)  Clean  Coal  Technology  Program.— 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  suiisec- 
tion  (a),  there  are  available  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  Acid  Deposition  Reduction 
Trust  Fund  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
ttUe  n  of  this  Act  relating  to  a  CHean  Coal 
Technology   deployment   program   not   to 


kceed  $500,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
fcars  ending  September  30,  1988,  1989,  1990, 
1^1  and  1992. 

(c)  State  Grants  for  Reduction  Pro- 
cftAMS.- Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  there  are  available  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  Acid  Deposition  Reduc- 
tfcn  Trust  Fund  for  the  purposes  of  devel- 
ob\ng  and  implementing  State  reduction 
[4ans  as  provided  in  section  184  of  the  Clean 
A^r  Act  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  in  each 
ffccal  year  beginning  on  September  30,  1988 
and  ending  September  30,  1997. 

(d)  State  Grants  to  Implement  Deposi- 
tion Standard.- Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sk>ns  of  subsection  (a),  there  are  available  to 
be  appropriated  from  the  Acid  Deposition 
Fieduction  Trust  Fund  for  the  purposes  of 
assisting  States  in  implementing  national 
standards  for  acid  deposition  established 
pursuant  to  section  503  of  this  Act  not  to 
etceed  $15,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year  begin- 

tg  Septeml>er  30,  1988. 
imposition  op  pees 
EC.  303.  (a)  Emissions  Fees.— There  is 
lipreby  imposed  a  fee  on— 

i<  1 )  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  from  major 
stationary  sources  (as  defined  under  section 
3i2(j)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act)  in  the  United 
Siates; 

|(2)  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from 
iqajor  stationary  sources  (as  defined  under 
section  302(J)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act)  in  the 
United  States;  and 

X3)  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from 
light-duty  motor  vehicles  (as  defined  under 
section  202(b)(3KB)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act)  in 
tl  le  United  States. 

(b)  Eppective  Dates  op  Pees.— The  fees 
ii  iposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect 
o;  I  January  1,  1988  and  shall  terminate  on 
E  Bcember  31,  2017. 

(c)  Rates.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
u  y,  after  consultation  with  the  Administra- 
U  r  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  shall  establish  the  rates  of  the  fees 
ii|iposed  by  subsection  (a)  such  that  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  the  total  amount 
received  due  to  such  fees  during  the  period 
fBom  January  1,  1988  through  December  31, 
1M7  shall  be  $20,000,000,000:  the  total 
afiount  received  due  to  such  fees  during  the 
period  from  January  1,  1998  through  De- 
cember 31,  2007  shall  be  $15,000,000,000; 
and  the  total  amount  received  due  to  such 
fees  during  the  period  from  January  1,  2008 
through  December  31,  2017  shall  be 
$15,000,000,000.  Such  rates  shall  be  estab- 
lished so  that— 

( 1 )  two- thirds  of  each  such  amount  will  be 
received  from  the  fee  imposed  under  subsec- 
t^n  (a)(1): 
|(2)  one-sixth  of  each  such  amount  will  be 
ceived  from  the  fee  imposed  under  section 
l)(2);  and 

|(3)  one-sixth  of  each  such  amount  will  be 
eived  from  the  fee  imposed  under  subsec- 
Dn  (a)(3). 

>twithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
3tion,  the  rate  of  the  fees  imposed  by  sub- 
;tion  (a)  for  major  sources  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide emissions  shall  not  be  less  than  $125  per 
tfn  of  such  emissions  for  sources  with  an 
fissions  rate  in  excess  of  1.2  pounds  of 
sflfur  dioxide  per  million  British  thermal 
i^ts  of  heat  input;  $250  per  ton  of  such 
einissions  for  sources  with  an  emissions  rate 
i^  excess  of  2.0  pouncis  of  sulfur  dioxide  per 
million  British  thermal  units  of  hear  input; 
and  $500  per  ton  of  such  emissions  for 
sources  with  an  emissions  rate  in  excess  of 
4.0  pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide  per  million 
British  thermal  units  of  heat  input.  Emis- 
s  ons  rates  for  purposes  of  establishing  rates 
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of  fee^  under  this  subsection  shall  lie  based 
on  quarterly  averages. 

(d)  Taxable  Entity.— 

(1)  The  fees  imposed  under  subsection 
(aXl)  and  (a)(2)  shall  be  paid  by  the  opera- 
tor of  each  major  stationary  source  of  such 
emissions. 

(2)  The  fees  imposed  under  subsection 
(a)(3)  attribuUble  to  light-duty  motor  vehi- 
cles (SB  defined  under  section  202(b)(3)(B) 
of  the  I  Clean  Air  Act)  shall  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  first  sale  by  the  ultimate  purchaser 
(as  defined  under  section  216(5)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act)  of  each  such  light-duty 
motor  vehicle  sold  in  the  United  States 
after  Qecember  31, 1987. 

(e)  Ai)JUSTMENT  OP  Rates.— 

(1)  "the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorize to  adjust  the  rate  of  fees  estab- 
lished Under  subsection  (c)  to  better  comply 
with  tie  requirements  of  such  subsection  in 
light  of  accumulated  experience.  Such  ad- 
justments as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1993.  1J998.  2003,  2008  and  2013. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorize to  modify  the  rate  established 
under  Subsection  (c)  with  respect  to  the  op- 
erator {of  a  specific  fossil  fuel  fired  steam 
generating  unit  which  will  be  installing  a 
techncflogical  system  of  continuous  emission 
reduction  to  comply  with  an  emission  limi- 
tation junder  sections  110,  181  or  182  of  the 
Clean  lAir  Act  during  the  period  that  such 
rate  vfill  be  in  effect.  Such  modification 
shall  lestablish  a  fee  of  equal  annual 
amouilts  during  such  period,  based  on  the 
averaae  of  emission  levels  expected  prior  to 
and  sifjsequent  to  the  installation  and  oper- 
ation of  such  technological  system. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  the  rate  of  the  fee  im- 
posed under  subsection  (a)(1)  and  (a)(2)  on 
the  basis  of  ranges  of  quantities  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide >r  oxides  of  nitrogen  emitted  from  a 
class  o  [  major  stationary  sources,  in  lieu  of  a 
strict  fer-unit-of -weight  rate,  if  it  is  enforce- 
able ahd  produces  adequate  revenue,  with- 
out iniposing  monitoring  costs  which  bear 
no  rea|5onable  relationship  to  the  revenues 
receiv^  from  such  sources. 

administrative  provisions 
Sec.  304.  (a)  Method  op  Transfer.— The 
amouEts  appropriated  by  section  401(b) 
shall  lie  transferred  at  least  monthly  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
trust  lund  established  by  section  401(a>  on 
the  btsis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary oF  such  amounts.  Proper  adjustments 
shall  lie  made  in  the  amount  subsequently 
transfiirred  to  the  extent  prior  estimates 
were  ii  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts 
requlri  td  to  be  transferred. 

(b)  Investment.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Soiretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such 
portio^  of  the  Acid  Deposition  Reduction 
Trust  Fund  established  by  section  401(a)  as 
is  not,!  in  the  judgement  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  required  to  meet  current  obliga- 
tions. Buch  Investments  shall  be  in  public 
debt  securities  with  maturities  suitable  for 
the  needs  of  such  trust  fund  and  bearing  in- 


at  rates  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
into  consideration  current  market 
on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
>f  the  United  States  of  comparable 
matur  ties.  The  income  on  such  investments 
shall  I  e  credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  such 
trust  f  iind. 

flONiTORiNG  Requirement.— The  Sec- 
may  by  rule  require  that  each  sta- 


terest 
taking 
yields 
tions 


(c) 
retary 


tionarr  source  subject  to  an  emissions  fee 


under  section  303(a)  install  continuous  emis- 
sion monitoring  devices  which  shall  be  in 
operation  not  later  than  January  1,  1988  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

(d)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  be  the  trustee  of  the  Acid  Deixisi- 
tion  Reduction  Trust  Fund,  and  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  for  each  fiscal  year  ending 
on  or  after  September  30.  1988.  on  the  fi- 
nancial condition  and  results  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  trust  fund  during  such  fiscal 
year  and  on  its  expected  condition  and  oper- 
ation during  the  next  five  fiscal  years.  Such 
report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document 
of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to  which  the 
report  is  made. 

TITLE  IV— MOBILE  SOURCES 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  STANDARDS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  202(b)(1)(B)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  regulations  under  subsection  (a)  appli- 
cable to  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
from  light-duty  vehicles  and  engines  manu- 
factiu«d  during  and  after  model  year  1990 
shall  contain  standards  which  provide  that 
such  emissions  may  not  exceed  0.4  grams 
per  vehicle  mile.". 

(b)  Section  202(a)(3)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  subparagraph 
(E)  the  following  new  subparagraplis  and  re- 
designating succeeding  subparagraphs  ac- 
cordingly: 

"(F)  Regulations  under  paragraph  (I)  ap- 
pli<»ble  to  emissions  from  heavy-duty  vehi- 
cles and  engines  manufactured  during  and 
after  model  year  1991  shall  contain  stand- 
ards which  provide  that  such  emissions  may 
not  exceed  4.0  grams  per  brake  horsepower- 
hour  of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Regulations 
under  paragraph  (1)  applicable  to  heavy- 
duty  vehicles  and  engines  manufactured 
during  and  after  model  year  1995  shall  con- 
tain standards  which  provide  that  such 
emissions  may  not  exceed  1.7  grams  per 
brake  horsepower-hour  of  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen. 

"(G)  Regulations  under  paragraph  (1)  ap- 
plicable to  emissions  from  light-duty  trucks 
and  engines  manufactured  during  and  after 
model  year  1990  shall  contain  standards 
which  provide  that  such  emissions  may  not 
exceed  0.5  gram  per  vehicle  mile  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  terms  light-duty  truck  and 
engine  mean  any  motor  vehicle  (including 
the  engine  thereof)  with  a  gross  vehicle 
weight  (as  determined  under  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator)  of  8,500 
pounds  or  less  and  a  curb  weight  of  6,000 
pounds  or  less  as  determined  under  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Administrator) 
and  which— 

"(i)  is  designed  primarily  for  purposes  of 
transportation  of  property  or  is  a  derivation 
of  such  a  vehicle, 

"(11)  is  designed  primarily  for  transporta- 
tion of  persons  and  has  a  capacity  of  more 
than  12  persons,  or 

"(ill)  has  special  features  enabling  off- 
street  or  off-highway  operation  and  use.". 

USEFUL  LIFE 

Sec.  402.  Section  202(d)(1)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"occurs"  the  following:  ",  except  that  with 
respect  to  any  catalytic  converter  or  other 
component  designed  for  emission  control, 
for  the  purposes  of  section  207(a)(3),  useful 
life  shall  be  a  period  of  use  of  ten  years  or 
of  one  hundred  thousand  miles,  whichever 
first  occurs". 


CERTIFICATE  OF  CONFORMTTT 

Sec.  403.  Section  206(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(ill)  A  certificate  of  conformity  shall  be 
suspended  or  revoked  under  clause  (i)  if  less 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  new  vehicles  or 
engines  tested  in  any  sample  or  sampling 
period  conform  with  the  regulations  with 
respect  to  which  the  certificate  of  conformi- 
ty was  issued.". 

EMISSIONS  CONTROL  INSPECTION 

Sec.  404.  After  January  1.  1988.  a  vehicle 
emission  control  inspection  and  mainte- 
nance program  required  by  section 
172(bKll)(B)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  or.  in 
areas  where  there  is  no  such  program  oper- 
ating, and  inspection  program  required  by 
applicable  vehicle  safety  laws  of  a  State, 
shall  require  emissions  testing  or  direct  in- 
spection of  components  of  vehicle  emissions 
control  systems  (including  evidence  of  mis- 
fueling)  and.  where  such  components  have 
been  rendered  inoperative,  the  replacement 
or  repair  of  such  components,  for  systems  or 
components  related  to  the  control  of  emis- 
sions of  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

DIESEL  FUEL  STANDARD 

Sec.  405.  Section  211  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  After  July  1.  1988.  the  sale  of  diesel 
fuel  for  use  in  motor  vehicles,  which  fuel 
has  a  sulfur  content  in  excess  of  the  average 
sulfur  content  of  gasoline  sold  in  the  United 
States  during  1985.  shall  be  prohibited.  No 
later  than  January  1.  1988.  the  Administra- 
tor shall  publish  a  determination  of  the  al- 
lowable level  of  sulfur  in  diesel  fuel  under 
this  subsection.  Unless  and  until  each  deter- 
mination is  published,  such  allowable  level 
of  sulfur  shall  be  0.05  percent  by  weight.". 

ONBOARD  CONTROLS 

Sec.  406.  Section  202(a)(6)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Not  later  than  6  montlis  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  promulgate  regulations  requiring 
the  use  of  onboard  hydrocarbon  control 
technology  certified  to  oi}erate  effectively 
with  fuels  having  a  Reid  vapor  pressure  of 
not  less  than  10.0  pounds  per  square  inch  by 
vehicles  manufactured  for  any  model  year 
after  model  year  1990." 

MOTOR  FUEL  VAPOR  PRESSURE 

Sec.  407.  Section  211  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(i)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  under  tliis  subsection  requiring 
that  the  Reid  vapor  pressure  of  gasoline 
shall  not  exceed  9.0  pounds  per  square  inch 
and  that  the  Reid  vapor  pressure  of  alcohol- 
blended  fuels  shall  not  exceed  10.0  pounds 
[>er  square  inch.  After  January  1.  1989.  no 
manufacturer  or  importer  of  gasoline  may 
sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  introduce  into  com- 
merce any  base  fuel  or  blended  fuel  which 
does  not  comply  with  such  regulations.". 
TITLE  V— OTHER  PROVISIONS 

NATIONAL  AMBIENT  AIR  QUALITY  STANDARDS 

Sec.  501.  Section  109  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  7409)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsections  after  subsection 
(c)  and  relettering  the  remaining  subsec- 
tions accordingly: 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  propose  a  national 
primary  ambient  air  quality  standard  for 
sulfur  dioxide  concentrations  over  a  period 


of  not  more  than  1  hour  which  is  consistent 
with  subsection  (bXl),  unless,  based  on  cri- 
teria issued  under  section  108,  the  Adminis- 
trator first  finds  that  there  is  no  significant 
evidence  that  such  a  standard  is  requisite  to 
protect  public  health  allowing  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety.  After  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  public  comment  on  a  proposed 
standard,  but  not  later  than  January  I, 
1990.  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
such  a  standard,  unless  the  Administrator 
has  made  a  finding  that  such  a  standard  is 
not  requisite  to  protect  public  health  allow- 
ing an  adequate  margin  of  safety.  In  the 
event  the  Administrator  fails  to  promulgate 
a  national  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standard  for  sulfur  dioxide  and  fails  to 
make  the  finding  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section, on  and  after  January  1,  1990  there 
shall  be  national  primary  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standard  over  a  1  hour  period  for  sulfur 
dioxide  which  shall  be  0.2  parts  per  million 
of  sulfur  dioxide  expected  to  be  exceeded 
not  more  than  once  per  year  and  which 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  standard 
for  sulfur  dioxide  which  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  propose  a  national 
primary  ambient  air  quality  standard  for  ni- 
trogen dioxide  concentrations  over  a  period 
of  not  more  than  1  hour  which  is  consistent 
with  subsection  (b)(1),  unless,  based  on  cri- 
teria Issued  under  section  108,  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  there  is  no  significant  evi- 
dence that  such  a  standard  is  requisite  to 
protect  public  health  allowing  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety.  After  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  public  comment  on  a  proposed 
standard,  but  not  later  than  January  1, 
1990,  the  Administrator  sliall  promulgate 
such  a  standard,  unless  the  Administrator 
has  made  a  finding  that  such  a  standard  is 
not  requisite  to  protect  public  health  allow- 
ing an  adequate  margin  of  safety.  In  the 
event  the  Administrator  fails  to  promulgate 
a  national  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standard  for  nitrogen  dioxide  and  fails  to 
make  the  finding  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section, on  and  after  January  1.  1990  there 
shall  be  national  primary  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standard  over  a  1  hour  period  for  nitro- 
gen dioxide  which  shall  be  0.3  parts  per  mil- 
lion of  nitrogen  dioxide  expected  to  be  ex- 
ceeded not  more  than  once  per  year  and 
which  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
standard  for  nitrogen  dioxide  which  has 
been  established. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  thirty  montlis  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  propose  a  revision 
of  the  national  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standard  for  ozone  concentrations.  The  pro- 
posed revised  primary  ozone  standard  shall 
include  a  primary  standard  over  a  1  hour 
period  and  a  primary  standard  which  ad- 
dresses subchronic  human  health  effects 
and  which  is  averaged  over  a  period  not  to 
exceed  24  hours  both  of  which  standards 
shall  be  consistent  with  subsection  (bXl) 
unless,  based  criteria  issued  under  section 
108.  the  Administrator  first  finds  that  there 
is  no  significant  evidence  that  either  or  both 
of  such  standards  is  requisite  to  protect 
public  health  allowing  an  adequate  margin 
of  safety.  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment  on  proposed  standards,  but 
not  later  than  July  1.  1991.  the  Administra- 
tor shall  promulgate  such  revised  standards, 
unless  the  Administrator  has  made  a  finding 
that  either  or  both  such  standards  is  not 
requisite  to  protect  public  health  allowing 
an  adequate  margin  of  safety.  In  the  event 
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the  Admlnlstr&tor  falls  to  promulgate  a  na- 
tional primary  ambient  or  quality  standard 
for  the  subchrontc  human  health  effects  of 
oaone  ooooentrations  and  falls  to  make  the 
flndlnc  with  respect  to  such  standards  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subsection,  on  and  after 
July  1.  IMl  there  shall  be  a  national  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standard  over  a  1 
hour  period  for  oaone  concentrations  which 
■hall  be  O.M  parts  per  million  of  osone  ex- 
pected to  be  exceeded  not  more  than  once 
per  year  and  which  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  other  stai^ard  for  osone  which  has 
been  established. 

"(g)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  propose  a  na- 
tlooal  primary  ambient  air  quality  standard 
for  acid  aerosols  along  with  their  precursors 
inrhiding  sulfates,  nitrates  and  other  fine 
particles  which  shall  be  In  addition  to  any 
national  primary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard of  particulate  matter  which  has  been  es- 
tablished and  which  is  consistent  with  sub- 
section (bHl)  unless,  based  on  criteria  Issued 
uiuler  section  108.  the  Administrator  first 
finds  that  there  is  no  siffilficant  evidence 
that  such  a  standard  is  requisite  to  protect 
puldk  health  allowing  an  adequate  margin 
of  safety.  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
pulillc  comment  on  a  proposed  standard,  but 
not  later  than  January  1. 1992.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prtmulgate  such  a  standard 
unless  the  Administrator  has  made  a  finding 
that  such  a  standard  is  not  requisite  to  pro- 
tect pulilic  health  allowing  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  propose  a  na- 
Ucmal  secondary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard or  standards  for  ozone  concentrations 
consistent  with  subsection  (b)(2)  unless, 
baaed  on  criteria  issued  under  section  108, 
the  Administrator  finds  that  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant evidence  that  such  a  standard  is 
requisite  to  protect  soUs.  waters,  crops,  for- 
ests, vegetation  materials,  visibility  or  other 
elements  of  public  welfare.  The  proposed 
standard  or  standards  shall  take  into  ac- 
count both  short-term  and  seasonal  effects 
of  ooone  concentrations  on  crops  and  for- 
ests. After  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
oranment  on  proposed  standard  or  stand- 
ards, but  not  later  than  January  1.  1992.  the 
Administrator  shall  promulgate  such  a 
standard  or  standards,  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator has  made  a  finding  that  such  a  stand- 
ard or  standards  is  not  requisite  to  protect 
public  welfare  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion. In  no  event  shaU  any  such  standard  be 
identical  to  the  national  primary  ambient 
air  quality  standard  of  ozone  absent  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Administrator,  based  on  cri- 
teria issued  under  section  108.  that  an  Iden- 
tical standard  is  nevertheless  adequate  to 
protect  soils,  waters,  crops,  forests,  vegeta- 
tion, materials,  visibility  or  other  elements 
of  public  welfare. 

"(i)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  propose  a  na- 
tional secondary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard for  fine  particles  with  an  aerodynamic 
diameter  smaller  than  or  equal  to  2.S  mi- 
crometers consistent  with  subsection  (bX2) 
unless,  bssed  on  criteria  issued  under  sec- 
tion 108,  the  Administrator  finds  that  there 
is  no  significant  evidence  that  such  a  stand- 
ard is  requisite  to  protect  crops,  waters,  for- 
ests, vegetation,  materials,  visibility  or  other 
elements  of  public  welfare.  After  notice  and 
opportunity  for  comment  on  a  proposed 
standard,  but  not  later  than  January   1, 
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992,  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
I  uch  a  standard,  unless  the  Administrator 
I  las  made  a  finding  that  such  a  standard  is 
$ot  necessary  to  protect  crop>s,  waters,  for- 
ests, vegetation,  materials,  visibility  or  other 
elements  of  public  welfare.". 

IMTLEMDrrATION  OF  SECONDARY  STANDARDS 

'  Sk.  502.  (a)  Section  110(a)<l)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by  striliing  the  last  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "Each 
Itate  shall  conduct  a  separate  public  hear- 
on  the  elements  of  its  plan  (or  revisions 
lereof)  implementing  national  secondary 
ibient  air  quality  standards.". 

(b)  Section  110(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Clean  Air 
is  amended  by  striking  "and"  before 

'(11)"  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof, 
and  (ill)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  implementing 
g  national  secondary  ambient  air  quality 
standard  for  ozone  or  fine  particles  as  re- 
quired by  section  100  (h)  and  (i),  it  provides 
for  the  attainment  of  such  secondary  stand- 
grds  as  expeditiously  as  practicable  but 
(isubject  to  subsection  (e))  in  no  case  later 
than  three  years  from  the  date  of  approval 
•f  such  plan  (or  any  revision  thereof  to  take 
account  of  a  revised  secondary  standard);". 

(c)  Section  110(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof, 
"Only  one  such  extension  shall  be  made  for 
any  State  for  any  secondary  standard  or  re- 
tision  thereof.". 

(d)  Section  110(e)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof— 

!"(3)  Subject  to  the  same  conditions  which 
pply  to  an  extension  under  paragraph  (1), 
pon  application  of  a  Governor  of  a  State  at 
he  time  of  submission  of  any  plan  imple- 
lenting  a  national  secondary  ambient  air 
Quality  standard  for  ozone  concentrations  or 

!or  fine  particles,  the  Administrator  may 
xtend  the  three-year  period  referred  to  in 
lubsectlon  (a)(2)(A)(iii)  for  not  more  than 
iwo  years  for  an  air  quality  control  region.". 

ACn>  DEPOSITION  STANDARDS  FOR  SENSITIVE 
AREAS 

Sec.  5303.  (a)  Part  A  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
allowing  new  section— 

"ACID  DEPOSITION  STANDARD 

Sec.  129.  (a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose 
(>f  this  section  to  establish  acid  deposition 
standards  that  will  assure  protection  of  sen- 
sitive and  critically  sensitive  aquatic  and 
^rrestrial  resources  in  the  event  that  the 
^id  deposition  control  program  required  by 
part  E  of  this  Act  Is  not  sufficient  to  reduce 
he  deposition  of  acidic  pollutants  to  levels 

low  the  threshold  for  adverse  effects  in 
very  region  of  the  Nation, 
(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
ion— 

"(1)  the  term  "sensitive"  with  respect  to 
Muatic  resources  means  lakes,  streams  or 
bther  surface  waters  with  an  acid  neutraliz- 
ing capacity  of  200  microequivalents  per 
liter  (200  ue/1)  of  alkalinity  or  less;  and 

"(2)  the  term  "critically  sensitive"  with  re- 
spect to  acquatic  resources  means  lakes, 
stream  segments  or  other  surface  waters 
with  an  acid  neutralizing  capacity  of  40  mi- 
::roequivalent8  per  liter  (40  ue/1)  of  alkalini- 
ty or  less. 

"(c)  Inventory  of  Sensitive  Resources.— 

"(1)  Report.— Not  later  than  24  months 
titer  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Governor  of  each  State  shall,  after  op- 
portunity for  public  participation,  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Administrator  for  approv- 
al a  report  which  identifies  those  sensitive 
bnd  critically  sensitive  aquatic  and  terrestri- 
eU  resources  within  the  State.  Such  report 
shall  identify  the  county  in  which  each  sen- 
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sitlve  jor  critically  sensitive  resource  is  locat- 
ed atid  Include  information  on  which  the 
identification  has  been  made. 

"(2)i  Guidance.— Not  later  than  9  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  guidance 
which  would  be  useful  to  the  States  in  pre- 
paring reports  required  by  paragraph  (1). 
The  kuidance  may  include  definitions  of 
sensitive  and  critically  sensitive  terrestrial 
resources  and  may  include  factors  in  addi- 
tion |o  acid  neutralizing  capacity,  such  as- 
effect^  on  aquatic  life,  wildlife  and  human 
healt^,  for  the  purpose  of  indentlf ying  sen- 
sitive or  critically  sensitive  resources. 

"(3)j  Assistance.- Upon  application  of  a 
Statej  the  Administrator  may  make  grants, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  deems  appropriate,  to  such 
State; for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  State 
in  pr^aring  the  report  required  by  this  sut>- 
secticn.  Funds  reserved  pursuant  to  section 
302(dl  of  the  National  Acid  Deposition  Re- 
ducti9n  Act  of  1987  shall  be  appropriated  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Approval.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  submission  to  the  Adminls- 
tratot  of  any  State  report  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  either  approve 
or  disapprove  such  report  as  an  adequate 
identification  of  sensitive  and  critically  sen- 
sitive resources  within  such  State.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator does  not  disapprove  a  report 
within  such  180-day  period.  It  shall  be 
deemed  approved. 

"(5)  Failure  of  a  state  to  submit 
repo^.— If  a  Governor  of  a  State  does  not 
submit  the  report  required  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
withi|i  the  period  specified  or  If  the  Admin- 
istrator disapproves  that  rep>ort  submitted, 
the  Administrator  shall  within  36  months  of 
the  (late  of  enactment  of  this  section,  pre- 
pare Ihe  report  for  such  State  making  the 
identifications  of  sensitive  and  critically  sen- 
sitlvel  acquatic  and  terrestrial  resources  as 
provided  by  paragraph  (1). 

"(61  Inventory.— Not  later  than  36 
montiis  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
secti<in,  the  Administrator  shall  propose  a 
naticnal  inventory  of  sensitive  and  critically 
sensiiive  aquatic  and  terrestrial  resources 
baseq  on  the  reports  developed  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (5).  After  notice  and  op- 
portilnity  for  public  comment,  but  not  later 
than  l48  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate the  national  inventory  as  an  infor- 
mal rule-making. 

"(7i  Additions.— Subsequent  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  national  inventory  as  re- 
quirefl  by  paragraph  (6)  any  person  may  pe- 
tition the  Administrator  to  add  or  delete 
aquatic  or  terrestrial  resources  from  the  in- 
,  The  Administrator  shall  schedule  a 
:  on  any  such  petition  within  SO  days 
It  or  deny  any  such  petition  with 
lys  of  the  hearing.  Petitions  not  grant- 
Ithin  such  period  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  review  pursuant 
btion  307  of  this  Act.  The  Administra- 
dall  promulgate  regulations  for  the  im- 
plementations of  this  paragraph. 

"(db  Establishment  of  Standards.— 

"(li  Sensitive  aquatic  resources.— Not 
later]  than  24  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shalU  based  on  criteria  Issued  under  section 
108(g),  propose  a  national  standard  for  acid 
deposition,  including  both  wet  and  dry  depo- 
sition, which  shall  be  set  at  a  level  sufficient 
to  piotect  sensitive  aquatic  resources  from 
any   idverse  effect  which  may  result  from 


such  deposition.  After  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty for  public  comment  on  such  proposed 
standard,  but  not  later  than  36  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  promulgate  such 
standard.  In  the  event  the  Administrator 
fails  to  promulgate  a  national  standard  (or 
acid  deposition  with  respect  to  sensitive 
aquatic  resources  as  provided  by  this  para- 
graph, on  and  after  July  1.  1991  there  shall 
be  a  national  standard  for  acid  deposition 
with  respect  to  sensitive  aquatic  resources 
of  not  to  exceed  20  kilograms  of  wet  sulfate 
per  hectare  per  year. 

"(2)  Critically  sensitive  aquatic  re- 
souRCKS.— Not  later  than  24  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall,  based  on  criteria  issued 
under  section  108(g),  propose  a  national 
standard  for  acid  deposition,  including  both 
wet  and  dry  deposition,  which  shall  be  set  at 
a  level  sufficient  to  protect  critically  sensi- 
tive aquatic  resources  from  any  adverse 
effect  which  may  result  from  such  deposi- 
tion. After  notice  and  opportunity  for  pubUc 
comment  on  such  proposed  standard,  but 
not  later  than  36  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  promulgate  such  standard.  In  the 
event  that  the  Administrator  falls  to  pro- 
mulgate a  national  standard  for  acid  deposi- 
tion with  respect  to  critically  sensitive  re- 
sources as  provided  by  this  paragraph,  on 
and  after  July  1.  1991  there  shall  be  a  na- 
tional standard  for  acid  deposition  with  re- 
spect to  critically  sensitive  aquatic  resources 
of  not  to  exceed  16  kilograms  of  wet  sulfate 
per  hectare  per  year. 

"(3)  Terrestrial  resources.— The  Admin- 
istrator may,  based  on  criteria  issued  under 
section  108(g)  and  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  public  comment,  promulgate  a  na- 
tional standard  or  standards  for  acid  deposi- 
tion, including  both  wet  and  dry  deposition, 
with  respect  to  terrestrial  resources  which 
shall  be  set  at  a  level  sufficient  to  protect 
such  resources  from  any  adverse  effect 
which  may  result  from  acid  deposition. 

"(e)  Deposition  Control  Plans.— 

"(1)  In  general.- Not  later  than  January 
1, 1993,  the  Governor  of  each  State  in  which 
a  sensitive  or  critically  sensitive  aquatic  or 
terrestrial  is  located  shall  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  deposition  control  plan  con- 
tain provisions  adequate  to  assure  protec- 
tion of  such  resources  from  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  acidic  deposition.  The  plan  shall 
identify  those  sources  (or  groups  of  sources) 
both  within  the  State  and  in  other  States  of 
air  emissions  which  are  precursors  of  acidic 
deposition  the  further  control  of  which  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  assure  protection  of 
the  sensitive  and  critically  sensitive  re- 
sources. The  deposition  control  plan  shall 
identify  emissions  reductions  at  such 
souroes  (or  groups  of  sources)  necessary  to 
assure  that  standards  established  under  sub- 
section (c)  are  not  exceeded  more  frequently 
that  twice  in  each  10-year  period  and  that 
no  exceedance  is  in  an  amount  more  than 
120  per  centum  of  the  standards.  The  depo- 
sition control  plan  submitted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  include  amendments  to  the 
State's  implementation  plan  developed  and 
approved  under  section  110  providing  en- 
forceable measures  including  emissions  limi- 
tations and  compliance  schedules  for 
sources  within  the  State  adequate  to 
achieve  the  reductions  in  emissions  identi- 
fied for  such  sources  in  the  deposition  con- 
trol plan. 

"(2)  Guidance.— Not  later  than  24  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  guidance 


which  would  be  useful  to  the  States  in  pre- 
paring the  deposition  control  plans  required 
by  this  subsection.  The  guidance  shall  speci- 
fy the  methodology  (including  modeling  of 
atmospheric  transport  and  transformation 
processes)  which  the  Administrator  deems 
appropriate  to  identify  the  sources  (or 
groups  of  sources)  and  the  associated  emis- 
sions reductions  which  are  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  assure  compliance  with  the  deposi- 
tion standards  established  under  subsection 
(c). 

"(3)  Assistance.— Upon  application  of  a 
State,  the  Administrator  may  make  grants 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  deems  appropriate,  to  such 
State  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  State 
in  developing  and  implementing  the  deposi- 
tion control  plan  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion. Funds  reserved  pursuant  to  section 
302(d)  of  the  National  Acid  Deposition  Re- 
duction Act  of  1987  shall  be  appropriated  In 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  ending  after  September  30,  1989 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Review  and  approval.- Not  later 
than  180  days  after  receiving  a  deposition 
control  plan  submitted  by  a  State  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  and  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  public  comment, 
the  Administrator  shall  either  approve  or 
disapprove  such  deposition  control  plan. 
The  Administrator  shall  disapprove  any 
deposition  control  plan  submitted  by  a 
State,  if  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  deposition  control  plan— 

"(A)  does  not  assure  compliance  with  the 
deposition  standards  for  sensitive  and  criti- 
cally sensitive  aquatic  and  terrestrial  re- 
sources as  provided  in  paragraph  (1); 

"(B)  does  not  reasonably  allcKate  identi- 
fied emissions  reductions  among  sources  (or 
groups  of  souroes)  within  the  State  and 
other  States; 

'(C)  does  not  contain  enforceable  require- 
ments including  emissions  limitation  and 
compliance  schedules  for  sources  within  the 
State  adequate  to  achieve  reductions  in 
emissions  identified  for  such  sources  in  the 
deposition  control  plan;  or 

"(D)  does  not  contain  adequate  provisions 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  depo- 
sition monitoring  devices  within  each 
county  containing  a  sensitive  or  critically 
sensitive  resource  to  assure  that  deposition 
standards  are  being  met. 

If  the  Administrator  disapproves  a  deposi- 
tion control  plan  which  has  been  submitted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  notify  the  State  of  any  revisions  or 
modifications  necessary  to  obtain  approval. 
The  State  shall  have  180  days  to  revise  and 
resubmit  the  proposed  deposition  control 
plan  for  approval  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Failure  op  a  state  to  submit  a 
plan.— The  Administrator  shall  promptly 
prepare  and  publish  proposed  regulations 
setting  forth  a  deposition  control  plan  for  a 
SUte.  if — 

"(A)  the  State  fails  to  submit  a  deposition 
control  plan  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection; 

"(B)  the  plan,  or  any  portion  thereof,  sub- 
mitted for  such  State  Is  determined  by  the 
Administrator  not  to  be  in  accordarce  with 
the  requirements  of  this  suljsection;  or 

•(C)  the  State  fails,  within  120  days  after 
notification  by  the  Administrator,  to  revise 
a  deposition  control  plan  as  required  by  the 
Administrator  to  assure  protection  of  sensi- 
tive and  critically  sensitive  resources. 
■(f)  SIP  Modifications.— 


"(1)  In  general.- Pursuant  to  the  authori- 
ties of  section  110  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 110(aK2)  (E)  and  (H).  the  Administra- 
tor shall  require  modification  of  the  imple- 
mentation plan  for  each  State  containing  a 
source  (or  group  of  sources)  identified  pur- 
suant to  this  section  the  control  of  which  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  assure  that  the  dep- 
osition standards  for  sensitive  and  critically 
sensitive  resources  in  an  adjacent  or  distant 
State  (or  States)  are  satisfied.  Such  modifi- 
cations shall  provide  enforceable  require- 
ments including  emissions  limitations  and 
compliance  schedules  adequate  to  achieve 
the  reductions  in  emissions  Identified  for 
such  sources  in  the  deposition  control  plans 
approved  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  Schedule.— The  Administrator  shall 
publish  the  first  round  of  the  modifications 
required  by  paragraph  (1)  not  later  than 
January  1.  1994  which  shall  be  implemented 
by  the  States  according  to  the  provisions  of 
section  110.  A  second  round  of  such  modifi- 
cations shall  be  published  by  the  Adminis- 
trator not  later  than  January  1,  1998  and  be 
Implemented  by  the  States  according  to  the 
provisions  of  section  110.  Following  the 
second  round  of  such  modifications,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  periodically,  but  not  less 
often  than  every  5  years,  review  the  results 
of  monitoring  conducted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)(4)(D)  and  assure  that  deposition 
standards  for  sensitive  and  critically  sensi- 
tive resources  are  met  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (eXl). 

■(g)  State  Authority.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  preclude  or  deny  the  right  of 
any  State  to  adopt  or  enforce  any  regula- 
tion, requirement  or  standard  with  respect 
to  emissions,  ambient  concentrations  and 
the  deposition  of  acid  compounds  and  their 
precursors  within  such  State  which  is  more 
stringent  than  a  regulation,  requirement  or 
standard  In  effect  under  this  section  except 
that  no  such  State  regulation,  requirement 
or  standard  shall  be  the  basis  for  control  re- 
quirements imposed  under  this  section  or 
section  110  on  sources  of  air  emissions  of 
such  pollutants  in  other  States." 

(b)  Section  108  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection- 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  establishing  na- 
tional acid  deposition  standards  for  sensitive 
and  critically  sensitive  resources  pursuant 
to  section  129,  the  Administrator  shall  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  sulisection,  issue  a  criteria 
document  on  the  deposition  of  acid  com- 
pounds which  shall  accurately  reflect  the 
latest  scientific  knowledge  useful  in  indicat- 
ing the  kind  and  extent  of  all  identlflcable 
effects  on  public  health,  welfare  and  the  en- 
vironment which  may  be  expected  from  the 
deposition  of  acidic  compounds.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  review  and  revise,  as  neces- 
sary, such  criteria  every  five  years." 

(c)  Section  110(a)(2XH)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  "or  deposition 
standard  promulgated  under  section  129" 
after  '■inadequate  to  achieve  the  national 
ambient  air  quality  primary  or  secondary 
standard". 

interstate  pollution 
Sec.  504.  (a)  Section  110<aK2KE)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by     inserting      "or     sources"     after 
"source"; 

(2)  by  striking  "prevent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "interfere  with"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "visibility,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  (III)  contribute  to  atmospheric 
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ooDoentntions  or  loadings  of  pollutanta 
(wbether  or  not  a  national  primary  or  sec- 
ondary ambient  air  quality  standard  has 
been  promulcated  for  such  pollutant)  or 
their  transfonnatlon  products  or  the  deposl- 
tkm  of  such  pollutants  or  transformation 
products  which  may  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated to  cause  or  contribute  to  an  adverse 
effect  ofi  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  en- 
vironment in  any  other  State  or  foreign 
country,":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof,  "Not 
later  than  January  1,  1989  the  Administra- 
tor shall  prtmolgate  regulations  for  the  im- 
Idementatlon  of  this  subparagraph.  Such 
regulaUcms  shall  specify  the  methodology 
(including  modeling  of  atmospheric  trans- 
port and  transformation  processes)  which 
the  Administration  deems  sufficient  to  dem- 
onstrate a  violation  of  this  subparagraph  or 
section  138.  After  the  date  on  which  such 
regulations  are  promulgated,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  review  all  plans  submitted  (in- 
dudlnt  plans  previously  submitted)  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  to  assure  compliance  with 
this  subparagraph  and  section  126.". 

(b)  Section  110(aK4)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "within  such  State". 

(c)  Section  126  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  adding  a  new  subsections  as  follows: 
"(d)  Etelssions  of  an  air  pollutant  which, 

by  itself  or  in  combination,  reaction,  or 
transformation,  adversely  affects  the  public 
health  or  welfare  of  another  State,  is  in  vio- 
lation of  this  section.". 

(2)  ba  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection 
(aXl),  by  striking  "in  excess  of  national  am- 
bient air  quality  standards"; 

(3)  in  subaecUon  (b)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  following  "Major 
source",  by  inserting  "or  group  of  sources"; 

(B)  by  striking  "ll(Ka)(2KE)(i)"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "ll(KaX2KE)  or  this 
aeetton";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof,  "Any  pe- 
tition pursuant  to  this  subsection  not  grant- 
ed or  denied  within  180  days  after  such 
hearing  shall  be  deemed  denied  and  shall  be 
reviewable  under  section  307."; 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  following  the 
words  "violation  of,  inserting  "this  section 
and"; 

(B)  striktag  "110(aX2KEKi)"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"110(aX2XE)  of  this  section": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)  insert  before  the 
period  the  phrase,  "or  to  continue  operation 
in  violation  of  subsection  (d)  more  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  such  finding  without 
the  installation  of  reasonably  available  con- 
trol technology." 

(d)  Section  302(h)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "precipitation,"  fol- 
lowing "effects  on"  the  second  time  it  ap- 
pears and  by  inserting  before  the  period  a 
comma  and  "whether  caused  by  transforma- 
tkm.  conversion,  or  combination  with  other 
air  pollutants.". 

(e>  Section  304(aXl)  of  the  Oean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  a  comma  after 
"Act";  by  striiclng  "or";  and  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  "or,  (C)  section  110(aM2)<E) 
or  126.". 

MATIOHAL  AGIO  PKKCIPITATION  ASSESSMENT 
PROGRAM 

8k.  505.  Subtitle  A  of  title  Vn  of  the 
Biergy  Security  Act  (Public  Law  96-294)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"Subtltie  A— National  Add  Precipitation 
Assessment  Program 

"SHORT  TITLE 

'Sic.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Icid  PrecipiUtion  Act  of  1980." 

"STATSMEMT  OT  PIKDIHGS  AHS  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
d  ares  that  acid  precipitation  resulting  from 
o  :her  than  natural  sources— 

"(1)  contributes  to  increasing  pollution  of 
t^e  Nation's  surface  waters: 

(2)  adversely  affects  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources and  aquatic  and  terrestrial  ecosys- 
tems generally: 

;"(3)  contributes  to  the  corrosion  of 
Ductals,  woods,  paint  and  masonry  used  in 
construction  and  ornamentation  of  build- 
ings and  public  monuments; 

'"(4)  may.  in  combination  with  other  pol- 
li^tants  including  ozone  and  heavy  metals, 
adversely  affect  agriculture  and  forest 
crops: 

■(5)  may,  directly  or  indirectly,  produce 
adverse  effects  on  human  health;  and 

"(6)  affects  environmental  resources  dis- 
Xi  nt  from  the  sources  of  emissions  which 
a  "e  the  precursors  of  acid  precipitation  and 
t  tus  involves  issues  of  national  and  Intema- 
t  anal  policy. 

"(b)  In  addition.  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  other  air  pollutants,  acting  alone  or 
iA  combination  with  acid  precipitation,  are 
contributing  to  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
damage  through  tropospheric  concentration 
or  deposition: 

j"(2)  such  p)ollut&nts  include  ozone  and  its 
precursors,  volatile  organic  com(>ounds  and 
nitrogen  dioxide,  which  may  also  be  in- 
volved in  the  atmospheric  processes  produc- 
ing acid  precipitation:  and 
]"(3)  such  pollutants  are  produced,  trans- 
ported and  deposited  through  atmospheric 
processes  which  call  for  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  study  comparable  to  that  devoted 
acid  precipitation. 

"(c)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the 
of  this  subtitle  to— 

"(1)  identify  the  causes  and  sources  of 

;id  precipitation: 
'(2)   evaluate   the   environmental,   social 

id  economic  effects  of  acid  precipitation: 

"(3)  based  on  the  results  of  the  research 

'ogram  established  by  this  subtitle  to  (A) 
it  or  eliminate  the  air  emissions  which 
ivide  the  precursors  of  acid  precipitation, 

id  (B)  mitigate  or  otherwise  ameliorate 

te   adverse   effects   which   have   resulted 

rom  acid  precipitation: 

"(4)  evaluate  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
of  a  program  conducted  pursuant  to 
E  and  F  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  con- 
trol the  air  emissions  which  provide  the  pre- 
cursors of  acid  precipitation:  and 

["(5)  evaluate  the  environmental,  social 
and  economic  effects  of  other  transported 
air  pollutants  including  ozone. 

"(d)  For  piurposes  of  this  subtitle  the  term 
'%tcid  precipitation"  means  the  wet  or  dry 
deposition  from  the  atmosphere  of  acid 
diemical  compounds. 

"IIITERAGENCY  TASK  FORCE 

I  "Sec.  703.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
ai  comprehensive  program  to  carry  out  the 
nrovisions  of  this  subtitle  to  be  called  the 
liatlonal  Acid  I»recipitation  Assessment  Pro- 
gtram.  To  implement  this  program  there 
shall  be  formed  an  Acid  Precipitation  Task 
lK>rce  (hereafter  in  this  subtitle  referred  to 
the  "Task  Force")  of  which  the  Adminis- 
trator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
i  igency  shall  be  chair  and  who  shall  be  ac- 
c  auntable  for  the  progress  of  the  program. 


The  Remaining  membership  of  the  Task 
Force  shall  consist  of— 

"(1)  )the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
itrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmoabheric  Association; 

"(2)  one  representative  each  from  the  I3e- 
partmcnt  of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Depart- 
ment lof  Commerce,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Department  of  State,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 

"(3)  the  directors  of  Argonne,  Brookha- 
ven.  OBk  Ridge  and  Northwest  national  lab- 
oratories; and 

"(4)  four  additional  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among  nomi- 
nees selected  by  the  governors  of  the  several 
States!  acting  through  the  National  Gover- 
nors Association. 

"(b)  The  Task  Force  shall  convene  as  nec- 
essary, but  no  less  often  than  twice  during 
each  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  The  Task  Force  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  January  15  of  each  year  an  annual 
report  which  shall  detail  the  progress  of  the 
program  during  the  preceeding  fiscal  year 
and  which  shall  contain  such  recommenda- 
tions lor  legislative  or  regulatory  actions  as 
the  T^sk  Force  deems  appropriate  to  reduce 
the  damage  and  injury  reulting  from  acid 
precipitation  and  concentrations  or  deposi- 
tion of  other  air  pollutants. 

"(d)  Such  technical  and  clerical  support  as 
the  Task  Force  may  require  shall  be  provid- 
ed by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agenc 

'RESEARCH  DIRECTOR 

704.  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice!  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point W  research  director  for  the  National 
Acid  Precipitation  Assessment  Program  who 
shall  head  the  staff  of  the  Program.  The  re- 
search director  shall  be  an  individual  who  is, 
by  reaeon  of  background  and  exp>erience,  es- 
pecially qualified  to  develop  and  implement 
research  programs  and  plans  with  respect  to 
the  causes  and  effects  of  acid  precipitation. 
The  research  director  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  provided  for  level  rv  of  the  Elx- 
ecutiv0  Schedule  pay  rates  under  section 
5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"COMPREHENSIVE  RESEARCH  PLAM 

"SEd.  705.  (a)  The  Task  Force  shall  pre- 
pare ^  comprehensive  research  plan  for  the 
program  (hereafter  in  this  subtitle  referred 
to  as  I  the  "comprehensive  plan"),  setting 
forth  a  coordinated  program  (1)  to  identify 
the  causes  and  effects  of  acid  precipitation 
and  (Z)  to  identify  actions  to  limit  or  amelio- 
rate trie  harmful  effects  of  acid  precipita- 
tion, f 

(b)  "fhe  comprehensive  plan  shall  include 
programs  f or- 

"(l)ttdentifying  the  natural  and  anthropo- 
genic Isources  of  air  emissions  contributing 
to  aci^  precipitation  and  other  transported 
air  pollutants  including  ozone; 

"(2)1  establishing  and  operating  a  nation- 
wide long-term  monitoring  network  to 
detect  and  measure  levels  of  acid  precipita- 
tion ihcluding  monitoring  of  wet  and  dry 
deposition; 

"(3)  research  in  atmospheric  physics  and 
chemi^ry  to  facilitate  understanding  of  the 
processes  by  which  atmospheric  emissions 
are  tr  msf ormed  into  acid  precipitation; 

"(4)  development  and  application  of  at- 
mospheric transport  models  to  enable  pre- 
diction   of    long-range    transport    of    sub- 


stances causing  acid  precipitation  and  other 
transported  air  pollutants  including  ozone: 

"(5)  defining  geographic  areas  sensitive  to 
acid  precipitation  and  other  transported  air 
pollutants  including  ozone  through  deposi- 
tion monitoring,  identification  of  sensitive 
and  critically  sensitive  aquatic  and  terrestri- 
al resources,  and  identification  of  areas  at 
risk: 

"(6)  broadening  of  impact  data  bases 
through  collection  of  existing  data  on  water 
and  soil  chemistry  and  through  temporal 
trend  analysis; 

"(7)  development  of  dose-response  func- 
tions with  respect  to  soils,  soil  organisms, 
aquatic  and  amphibious  organisms,  crop 
plants,  and  forest  plants: 

"(8)  establishing  and  carrying  out  system 
studies  with  respect  to  plant  physiology, 
aquatic  ecosystems,  soil  chemistry  systems, 
soil  microbial  systems,  and  forest  ecosys- 
tems: 

"(9)  research  on  the  health  and  environ- 
mental effects  caused  by  tropospheric  con- 
centrations and  the  deposition  of  transport- 
ed air  pollutants  other  than  acid  precipita- 
tion including  ozone: 

"(10)  economic  assessments  of  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  caused  by  acid  precipita- 
tion and  other  transported  air  pollutants  on 
crops,  forests,  fisheries,  and  recreational 
and  aesthetic  resources  and  structures, 

"(11)  documenting  alternative  practices 
and  technologies  to  remedy  or  otherwise 
ameliorate  the  harmful  effects  which  may 
result  from  acid  precipitation; 

"(12)  documenting  the  cost  and  availabil- 
ity of  control  technologies  which  can  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  air  emissions  which 
are  precursors  of  acid  precipitation  and 
other  transported  air  pollutants  including 
OKone; 

"(13)  evaluating  the  reduction  in  emis- 
sions and  transport  and  deposition  of  air 
pollutants  and  the  reduction  in  adverse 
health  and  environmental  effects  resulting 
from  any  control  program  for  air  emissions 
which  are  the  precursors  of  acid  precipita- 
tion and  other  transported  air  pollutants  in- 
cluding ozone  which  may  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress; 

"(14)  documenting  all  current  Federal  ac- 
tivities related  to  research  on  acid  precipita- 
tion and  other  transported  air  pollutants  in- 
cluding ozone  and  ensuring  that  such  activi- 
ties are  coordinated  in  ways  that  prevent 
needless  duplication  and  waste  of  financial 
and  technical  resources: 

"(15)  effecting  cooperation  in  acid  precipi- 
tation and  air  pollution  research  and  devel- 
opment programs,  on-going  and  planned, 
with  the  affected  and  contributing  States 
and  with  other  soverign  nations  having  a 
commonality  of  interest: 

"(16)  subject  to  subsection  (d),  manage- 
ment of  the  technical  aspects  of  Federal 
acid  precipitation  research  and  development 
programs,  including  but  not  limited  to  (A) 
the  planning  and  management  of  research 
and  development  programs  and  projects,  (B) 
the  selection  of  contractors  and  grantees  to 
carry  out  such  programs  and  projects,  and 
(C)  the  establishment  of  peer  review  proce- 
dures to  assure  the  quality  of  research  and 
development  programs  and  their  products: 
and 

"(17)  analyzing  the  information  available 
regarding  acid  precipitation  and  other 
transported  air  pollutants  Including  ozone 
in  order  to  formulate  and  present  periodic 
recommendations  of  the  Congress  and  the 
appropriate  agencies  about  actions  to  be 
taken  by  these  bodies  to  alleviate  acid  pre- 
cipitation and  other  forms  of  trarui^crted 
air  pollution  and  their  effects. 


"(c)  The  comprehensive  plan— 

"(1)  shall  be  submitted  in  draft  form  to 
Congress,  and  for  public  review  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act: 

"(2)  shall  be  available  for  public  comment 
for  a  period  of  sixty  days  after  its  submis- 
sion in  draft  form  under  paragraph  (1); 

"(3)  shall  be  submitted  in  final  form,  in- 
corporating such  needed  revisions  as  arise 
from  comments  received  during  the  review 
period,  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
within  forty-five  days  after  the  close  of  the 
period  allowed  for  comments  on  the  draft 
comprehensive  plan  under  paragraph  (2): 

"(4)  shall  constitute  the  basis  on  which  re- 
quests for  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions are  to  be  made  for  the  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  compre- 
hensive plan  is  submitted  in  final  form 
under  paragraph  (3);  and 

"(5)  shall  be  reviewed  and  revised  to  incor- 
porate the  additional  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities assigned  to  the  National  Acid 
Precipitation  Assessment  Program  by  the 
NatioruU  Acid  Deposition  Reduction  Act  of 
1987  not  later  than  July  1,  1988.  The  revised 
plan  shall  be  circulated  to  the  public  for 
comment  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  sixty 
days  before  the  final  revised  plan  is  submit- 
ted to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

"(d)  Subsection  (bK16)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  modifying,  or  as  authorizing  the 
Task  Force  or  the  comprehensive  plan  to 
modify,  any  provision  of  law  (relating  to  or 
Involving  a  depsLrtment  or  agency)  which 
specifies  (A)  procurement  practices  for  the 
selection,  award,  or  management  of  con- 
tracts or  grants  by  such  department  or 
agency,  or  (B)  program  activities,  limita- 
tions, obligations,  or  responsibilities  of  such 
department  or  agency. 

"nCPLEMENTATION  OP  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 

"Sec.  706.  (a)  The  comprehensive  plan 
shall  be  carried  out  during  the  fiscal  years 
following  the  year  in  which  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  is  submitted  in  its  final  form  under 
section  705(c)  (3)  and  (5);  and 

"(1)  shall  be  carried  out  in  accord  with, 
and  meet  the  program  objectives  specified 
in,  paragraphs  (1)  through  (15)  of  section 
705(b): 

"(2)  shall  be  managed  in  accord  with  para- 
graphs (16)  and  (17)  of  such  section:  and 

"(3)  shall  be  funded  by  annual  appropria- 
tions as  provided  in  section  708  after  the 
submission  of  the  Task  Force  progress 
report  which  under  section  703(c)  Is  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  by  January  15  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  fiscal  year 
begins. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  subtitle  shall  be 
deemed  to  grant  any  new  regulatory  author- 
ity or  to  limit,  expand,  or  otherwise  modify 
any  regulatory  authority  luider  existing  law, 
or  to  establish  new  criteria,  standards,  or  re- 
quirements for  regulation  under  existing 
law. 

"REDUCTION  POUCT  ASSESSMENT 

Sec.  707.  (a)  Prei.tmtwary  Assessment.— 
Not  later  than  June  1,  1987  the  National 
Acid  Precipitation  Assessment  Task  Force 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  document 
which  contains  a  compendium  of  research 
results  obtained  by  the  Program  to  that 
point  and  which  evaluates  the  various 
policy  alternatives  and  control  strategies  for 
achieving  reduction  in  air  emissions  which 
are  the  precursors  of  acid  precipitation  and 
other  transported  air  pollutants  including 
ozone  in  light  of  such  research  results.  The 
document  shall  contain  recommendations 
for  modifications  in  regulation  and  legisla- 


tion as  may  be  appropriate  to  protect 
human  health  and  environmental  resoiuoes 
from  the  damage  and  injury  which  may  be 
caused  by  tropospheric  concentrations  and 
the  deposition  of  such  pollutants. 

"(b)  PuBuc  Comment.— The  Task  Force 
shall  circulate  the  preliminary  assessment 
broadly  and  seek  public  comment  thereon  in 
preparation  for  the  development  of  a  final 
policy  assessment  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b).  The  Task  Force  shall  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  maximize  public  partici- 
pation in  the  development  of  the  final  as- 
sessment by  various  means  including  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  technical  advisory  commit- 
tee to  assist  the  Task  Force  in  development 
of  the  final  assessment. 

"(c)  Final  Assessment.— Not  later  than 
January  1,  1990  the  Task  Force  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  doc- 
ument which  is  a  compendium  of  the  re- 
search results  obtained  by  the  Program  and 
which  contains  an  evaluation  of  the  policy 
alternatives  and  control  strategies  available 
to  reduce  air  emissions  which  are  the  pre- 
cursors of  acid  precipitation  and  other 
transported  air  pollutants  including  osone. 
The  document  shall  contain  recommenda- 
tions for  modifications  in  regulation  aiMl 
legislation  as  may  be  appropriate  to  protect 
human  health  and  environmental  resources 
from  the  adverse  effects  of  tropospheric 
concentrations  and  deposition  of  such  pol- 
lutants. 

"(d)  CoNTiNuiNC  Analysis.- Following 
transmittal  of  the  final  policy  assessment 
the  Task  Force  shall  review  and  revise  the 
research  program  to  focusing  on  baseline 
data  gathering  and  trend  analysis  with  re- 
spect to  acid  precipitation  and  other  trans- 
ported air  pollutants  including  ozone  and 
the  reductions  in  emissions  and  deposition 
of  such  pollutants  which  result  from  any 
control  program  implemented  by  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

"authorization  OP  appropriations 
"Sac.  708.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  Task  Force  and  developing  the  com- 
prehensive plan  under  section  705  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

"(b)  Authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  following  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  comprehensive  plan  Is  submitted 
in  final  form  under  section  705(c)  (3)  and 
(5),  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  compre- 
hensive program  established  by  section 
704(a)  and  implementing  the  comprehensive 
plan  under  sections  705  and  706.  shall  be 
provided  on  an  annual  basis  in  amounts  not 
to  exceed  $85,000,000. 

Summary  op  the  Acid  Deposition 
Reduction  Act 
The  goal  of  the  bill  is  a  12  million  ton  re- 
duction in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  before 
January  1,  1997.  The  major  provisions  of 
the  biU  are  as  follows: 

acid  rain  control  program 
Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  a  two-phaae 
acid  deposition  control  program.  In  the  first 
phase  each  State  must  meet  an  average  S02 
emissions  rate  of  2.0  pounds  per  million  Btu 
at  all  electric  utility  plants  by  1994.  In  the 
second  phase  each  State  must  achieve  aver- 
age emission  rates  of  not  more  than  0.9 
pounds  S02  and  0.6  pounds  NOX  per  mil- 
lion Btu  by  1997.  The  second  phase  applies 
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both  to  electric  utilities  and  Industrial  boll- 
en. 

CLXAM  COAL  TBCHHOLOCY 

Title  n  of  the  bill  implements  the  reports 
of  the  UA— Canadian  envoys  on  acid  rain. 
It  proridea  $3.5  billion  in  Federal  assistance 
to  be  matched  by  the  private  sector  to  devel- 
op new  coal  oomlMistlon  technologies  which 
vlll  be  effective  in  reducing  emissions.  The 
projects  that  are  fimded  under  the  program 
must  meet  each  of  the  criteria  established 
by  the  envoys  including:  availability  for  ret- 
rofit at  exlstlnc  sources;  providing  reduc- 
tions In  transboundary  pollution;  more  cost 
effective  than  scrubbers:  and  adaptable  to 
high  sulfur  coals. 

nOSSIOIlS  TAX 

The  third  title  of  the  bill  imposes  a  $50 
billion  fee  on  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide 
and  nitrogen  oxides  from  stationary  and 
mobile  sources.  The  tax  is  to  be  collected 
over  a  thiriy-year  period.  Revenues  from 
the  tax  are  to  be  used  to  assist  utilities  in 
oonatmcUng  and  operating  the  control  sys- 
tems required  by  Title  I.  Two-thirds  of  the 
tax  is  to  be  collected  from  S02  emissions  at 
major  stationary  sources  and  one-third  of 
the  tax  from  NOi  emissions  from  both  sta- 
tionary and  mobile  sources. 

MOBILE  SOURCES 

Title  IV  establishes  a  series  of  new  stand- 
ards for  tailpipe  emissions  from  automobiles 
and  trucks.  It  also  requires  a  reduction  in 
the  vapor  pressure  of  gasoline  supplies  and 
the  installation  of  on-board  canisters  to  cap- 
ture refueling  emissions. 

STAIIDAROS 

Title  V  of  the  bill  includes  a  series  of  mis- 
cellaneous provisions  including  require- 
ments that  EPA  review  and  revise  National 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  for  S02, 
N02.  OKone,  acid  aerosols  and  fine  particles. 
EPA  is  also  required  to  establish  acid  depo- 
sition standards  for  sensitive  environmental 
resources  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
technology  provisions  of  the  other  titles.* 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  1124.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  require  that 
telephone  monitoring  by  employers  be 
accompanied  by  a  regular  audible 
warning  tone;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

TELEFHOnE  MOlfTrORIlfG  BY  EMPLOYERS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  most 
Americans  can  be  confident  that  their 
telephone  calls  are  private,  legally  pro- 
tected against  eavesdropping.  But 
through  a  little-known  loophole  in  the 
Wiretap  Act— title  III  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968— some  14.000  employers  secretly 
listen  in  on  the  telephone  conversa- 
tions of  employees,  a  practice  that  af- 
fects over  400  million  telephone  calls 
each  year.  Secret  monitoring  of  em- 
ployees and  customers  has  spread 
from  telephone  companies  to  other  in- 
dustries and  is  increasingly  common 
whenever  the  telephone  is  used  in 
business. 

This  is  a  serious  invasion  of  privacy, 
both  for  these  workers  and  for  the  un- 
knowing public  who  may  be  party  to 
these  calls.  Privacy  is  essential  to  our 
dignity  and  autonomy  as  individuals. 
Justice  Brandeis  called  it  the  right  to 


left  alone— the  most  comprehensive 

bf  rights,  the  right  most  valued  by  a 

civilized     society,  ■      and      Americans 

pearly  cherish  it. 

The    bill   I    am    introducing    today 

Eends  the  Wiretap  Act  to  require  an 
iible  "beep"  tone  to  be  used  to  give 
;lce  whenever  employers  listen  in  on 
employee  conversations.  Monitoring 
tor  service  quality  purposes  would  still 
be  permitted;  secret  surveillance  would 
not.  Legitimate  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities would  not  be  affected.  This 
[nodest  proposal  is  a  simple  but  critical 
step  toward  protecting  privacy  rights, 
tt  is  endorsed  by  the  AFL-CIO.  the 
American  Civil  Ldberties  Union,  and 
Others. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  important  bill.* 


May  1.  1987 


May  1,  1987 
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In  addition,  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Hi  Director  may  consist  of  the  follow- 


letter  and  enclosed  section-by-section 
anal|rsis  of  the  proposed  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REC<iiu>,  as  follows: 

I  S.  1125 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Seiuite  and  the  House 
of  Rtpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion «103  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3>  Not  to  exceed  two  Associate  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Directors,  who  shall  be  assist- 
ants to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  the 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  appointed 
by  the  Administrator  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director.". 

(b)|by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4)  through 
(9)  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  jSubsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUo^ 

"(t 
Me 
ing: 

(l){Not  to  exceed  seven  Assistant  Chief 
Directors,  who  shall  be  apt>ointed 
ke  Administrator  upon  the  recommen- 
datioki  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and 
who  shall  be  qualified  doctors  of  medicine, 
dental  surgery  or  dental  medicine,  except 
that]  not  more  than  two  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Directors  may  be  persons  qualified 
In  the  administration  of  health  services  who 
are  not  doctors  of  medicine,  dental  surgery 
or  dental  medicine. 

(2)  iSuch  Medical  Directors  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor, to  suit  the  needs  of  the  Department.  A 
Med^l  Director  may  be  a  qualified  doctor 
of  nCdicine,  dental  surgery  or  dental  medi- 
cine or  a  registered  nurse  qualified  in  nurs- 
ing a  dministration. 

(3)  Such  Directors  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Administrator,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  Department. 

(4)  Such  directors  of  hospitals,  domiciliary 
facill  ties,  medical  centers,  and  outpatient  fa- 
cUiti  is  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trate r  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
ChidT  Medical  Director. 

(5)  Such  other  persons  as  may  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  with  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator  to  fill  posi- 
tions deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
mission  of  the  Department.". 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  is  redesignated  as  sub- 
sectipn  (f ). 

(e)|  By  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tiom: 

"{( J  The  Chief  Medical  Director,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator,  may  estab- 
lish. Tconsolidate,  eliminate.  alK)lish,  redis- 
tribute, or  modify  such  positions  and  offices 
as  he  deems  needed  for  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  carry  out  its  mis- 
slonJ 

(di  Any  appointment  under  section  4103 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  for  a  period  of  four 
year*,  with  reappointment  permissible  for 
successive  like  periods.  Any  such  appoint- 
ment, or  reappointment  may  be  extended  by 
the  Administrator  for  a  period  not  in  excess 
of  t)u«e  years.  Any  person  appointed  or 
reappointed,  designated  or  redesignated 
pursuant  to  this  section,  including  subsec- 
tion (f),  or  whose  appointment  or  reappoint- 

meni,  designation  or  redesignation   is  ex- 

>  Oinuieaa  v.  i/nited  States.  277  U.S.  438  (1927).        tended  shall  be  subject  to  removal  for  cause 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.   1125.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
nited  States  Code,  to  authorize  modi- 
ification  of  the  structure  of  the  Office 
f  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  to  clari- 
y  procedures  for  removal  for  cause  of 
rtain  employees,   to  authorize   the 
e  of  the  director  pay  grade  within 
A  Central  Office  and  for  related  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request,  S.  1125,  a  bill  to  authorize 
{modification  of  the  structure  of  the 
pffice  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to 
clarify  procedures  for  removal  for 
cause  of  certain  VA  employees,  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  the  director  pay 
grade  within  VA  Central  Office,  and 
for  related  purposes.  The  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  submitted  this 
legislation  by  letter  dated  March  9, 
1987,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measiu-e  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all Administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
any  of  the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation.  More- 
over, I  wish  to  announce  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
I  which  would  eliminate  the  statutory 
requirement  for  certain  executive  posi- 
tions—the directors  of  various  serv- 
ices—to be  established  and  maintained 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  March  9,  1987,  transmittal 


In  the  same  manner  and  under  procedures 
similar  to  those  set  forth  in  section  4110  of 
this  title.  The  members  of  the  Disciplinary 
Boards  in  such  cases  may  be  any  persons  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(e)  The  appointment,  reappointment,  or 
extension  of  appointment  or  re^ipolntment 
of  any  person  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  whose  position  Is  abolished  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c),  shall  termi- 
nate. Any  person  who  relinquished  an  ap- 
pointment made  pursuant  to  section  4104(1) 
in  order  to  accept  an  appointment  under 
this  section  and  whose  appointment,  reap- 
pointment, or  extension  of  appointment  or 
reappointment  under  this  section  is  termi- 
nated by  reason  of  abolishment  of  position, 
shall  be  entitled,  upon  such  termination,  to 
reemployment  under  section  4104(1).  Any 
person  who  relinquished  an  appointment  In 
the  Federal  Civil  Servic*  In  order  to  accept 
an  appointment  under  this  section  who  at 
the  time  of  such  appointment  shall  have 
had  a  civil  service  status,  and  whose  ap- 
pointment, reappointment,  or  extension  of 
appointment  or  reappointment  under  this 
section  is  terminated  by  reason  of  abolish- 
ment of  t>osition.  shall  be  entitled  to  reap- 
pointment in  the  Federal  civil  service  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  or  her  reinstatement  eligi- 
bility by  virtue  of  previous  civil  service  ap- 
pointment and  status.". 

Section  2.  That  section  4107  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

<a)  By  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  all 
after  "Medical  Director.  (73.958  minimum 
to  $83,818  maximum."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Director.  $63,135  minimum  to 
$79,975  maximum.". 

(b)  By  inserting  In  paragraph  3  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  "or  any  person  apixiinted  under  sec- 
tion 4103  of  this  chapter,  who  is  not  eligible 
for  special  pay  under  section  4118  of  this 
chapter"  after  "applies.". 

(c)  Paragraph  2  of  subsection  (d)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(2)  Level  FV 
for  the  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  and 
the  Ass(x;iate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tors; and". 

Veterans  Administration, 
Administrator  op  Veterans  Appairs, 

Washington,  DC,  March  9,  1987. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  mcxUfica- 
tion  of  the  structure  of  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  to  clarify  proce- 
dures for  removal  for  cause  of  certain  em- 
ployees, to  authorize  the  use  of  the  Director 
Pay  Grade  within  VA  Central  Office  and  for 
related  purposes"  with  the  request  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
for  prompt  consideration  and  favorable 
action. 

Current  law,  codified  at  section  4103  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  makes  manda- 
tory a  rather  rigid  structure  for  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  (CMD)  In  the 
VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  It 
expressly  requires,  for  example,  that  the 
Office  "shall  consist  of"  certain  executive 
[>osltions,  restricts  eligibility  for  certain  po- 
sitions to  physicians  or  dentists  only,  and 
limits  to  one  the  number  of  Associate 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Directors  (ADCMD) 
that  may  be  appointed.  The  rigidity  pre- 
cludes refinements  in  the  E>epartment  that 
are  needed  to  effectively  meet  current  chal- 
lenges posed  by  a  changing  veteran  popula- 
tion, evolving  medical  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology, and  refinements  in  both  health  care 


planning  and  Congressionally  enacted 
health  care  programs.  Without  changing  ex- 
isting law  as  to  the  appointment,  qualifica- 
tions, or  responsibilities  of  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  and  the  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Director,  this  proposal  would  create  a 
second  Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector position  and  authorize  appointment 
of  qualified  nonphysicians  to  ADCDM  posi- 
tions. The  draft  bill  would  also  expressly 
enable  the  CMD,  with  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, to  establish  or  abolish  positions 
at  the  "operational"  executive  medicine 
level  in  DM&S  headquarters.  These  changes 
would  give  the  CMD  flexibility  necessary 
for  managing  the  Department. 

In  addition,  the  draft  bill  contains  a 
number  of  refinements  that  would  comple- 
ment the  basic  authority  to  organize  the 
Department.  Typically,  appointees  to  execu- 
tive medicine  positions  give  up  either  posi- 
tions as  Civil  Service  employees  under  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  or  positions  as  profes- 
sionals under  section  4104  of  title  38.  To 
protect  these  appointees  in  the  event  their 
positions  become  abolished  under  the  au- 
thority <x>nveyed  In  the  draft  bill,  it  guaran- 
tees restoration  rights  to  the  type  of  posi- 
tion they  gave  up.  Of  course,  such  restora- 
tion rights  would  not  be  guaranteed  to 
those  appointees  who  did  not  previously 
hold  Federal  positions. 

The  existing  law  does  not  prescribe  any 
procedures  for  removing  persons  appointed 
under  section  4103.  The  draft  bill  would  es- 
tablish In  statute  the  rights  of  persons  ap- 
pointed under  section  4103  by  specifying 
that  a  peer  review  hearing  procedure  similar 
to  that  set  forth  in  section  4110  applies  to 
them. 

The  draft  bill  would  also  amend  the  sec- 
tion 4107  pay  schedule  to  accommodate  the 
changes  proposed  for  section  4103  and 
would  authorize  use  of  the  "Director  grade" 
pay  range  for  Central  Office  p>ositions  at 
levels  comparable  to  Directors  in  the  field, 
but  having  different  responsibilities.  Cur- 
rent law  permits  the  use  of  this  [>ay  range 
only  for  Directors  of  field  medical  activities. 
Such  authority  would  enable  the  CMD  to 
recruit  and  retain  the  services  of  highly 
qualified  administrators  at  a  pay  range  that 
is  commensurate  with  their  managerial 
skills. 

The  draft  bill  would  provide  that  persons 
appointed  under  title  38  to  executive  posi- 
tions in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  who  are  not  physicians  or  dentists, 
would  be  eligible  for  bonuses  and  rank 
awards  under  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
system.  At  persent,  only  Directors  of  field 
medical  activities  appointed  under  38  U.S.C. 
4103(a)(8)  are  eligible  for  these  awards. 

Finally,  In  order  to  Improve  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  position  of  Associate  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Director,  the  draft  bUl  would 
raise  the  base  pay  for  that  position  from  Ex- 
ecutive Level  V  to  the  higher  Executive 
Level  rv  rate,  currently  paid  only  to  the 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director.  Justifica- 
tion for  this  higher  pay  level  is  readily 
found  in  the  special  leadership  qualities  and 
managerial  expertise  required  of  those  who, 
as  ADCMD's,  are  accountable  for  ensuring 
the  effective  functioning  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est health  care  delivery  systems  in  the 
United  States. 

Because  the  draft  bill  would  authorize  ap- 
pointing nonphysicians  to  some  positions 
now  (xxupied  by  physicians  receiving  special 
pay.  It  is  expected  to  bring  about  minor  cost 
savings. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  this  proposal  is  en- 
closed. 


The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  draft  bill  to  the  Congress 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  K.  Turhagb, 

Administrator. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  4103  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
That  section  prescribes  the  structure  of  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  in  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Section  1  would 
make  section  4103  less  rigid  In  the  number 
of  executive  positions  it  calls  for.  In  the 
types  of  positions  it  mandates  and  in  the 
qualifications  it  requires  for  certain  posi- 
tions. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1  of  the  draft  bUl 
would  increase  to  two  the  number  of  au- 
thorized Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Directors  (ADCMDs)  that  may  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrator  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
(CMD).  It  continues  current  language  stat- 
ing that  any  ADCMIXs)  shall  be  an 
assistanUs)  to  the  CMD  and  the  Deputy 
Chief  MedicsJ  Director.  As  amended  by  sub- 
section (a),  section  4103  would  no  longer  re- 
quire that  ADCMDs  be  qualified  doctors  of 
medicine  and  would  thus  allow  the  Agency 
to  consider  selecting  highly-qualified  indi- 
viduals with  health  care  and  hospital  man- 
agement backgrounds  and  sklUs. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  1  of  the 
draft  bill  would  add  flexibility  to  the  provi- 
sions in  section  4103  that  address  second 
tier  management  positions,  i.e.,  the  Assist- 
ant Chief  Medical  Directors  (ACMDs)  and 
Medical  Directors.  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
1  eliminates  paragraphs  (4)  through  (9)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  the  current  section  4103. 
Those  paragraphs  authorize  up  to  eight 
ACMDs,  an  unspecified  number  of  Medical 
Directors,  require  the  existence  In  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  of  Di- 
rectors of  Nursing,  Pharmacy,  Dietetics.  Po- 
diatry, and  Optometry  Services  (a  minimum 
of  five)  and  also  authorize  facility  director 
appointments.  Substituting  for  these  para- 
graphs In  the  current  law,  subsection  (c)  of 
section  1  of  the  draft  bill  retains  discretion 
in  the  number  of  Medical  Directors,  but 
would  reduce  to  seven  the  maximum 
number  of  authorized  ACMDs.  These 
changes  would  be  codified  at  38  U.S.C. 
i4103(b>  (1)  and  (2).  Subsection  (c)  would 
enhance  flexibility  by  eliminating  specific 
requirements  that  Directors  of  Nursing, 
Pharmacy.  Dietetics,  Podiatry,  and  Optome- 
try Services  exist  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director.  Subsection  (c)  would 
recast  the  authority  for  appointing  Direc- 
tors of  such  services  by  eliminating  the  limit 
on  their  number  and  enable  certain  quali- 
fied (>ersons  who  are  neither  physicians  nor 
dentists,  whose  duties  and  responsibilities 
are  of  sufficient  Import,  to  be  appointed  In 
status  of  a  Director,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  Di- 
rector of  Nursing  Service,  in  the  status  of  a 
Medical  Director.  It  retains  luichanged  the 
language,  which  would  appear  at  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  the  amended  section 
4103,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  facili- 
ty directors.  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  the  amended  section  4103  would  affirm 
the  historic  prerogative  of  the  CMD  to  ap- 
point persons  to  such  positions  that  the 
CMD  considers  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Department. 
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Subsection  (d)  of  section  1  of  the  drmft  bill 
would  redeslsnate  suboection  (c)  of  section 
4103.  deftUng  with  the  designation  of  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Chaplain  Service,  as  subsection 
(f).  There  is  no  substantive  effect  on  the 
current  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
designate  a  member  of  the  VA  Chaplain 
Service  as  Director.  Chaplain  Service,  for  a 
period  of  two  yean.  If  not  redesignated,  the 
appointee  Is  to  revert  to  the  position,  grade 
and  status  held  immediately  prior  to  being 
designated  Director. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  1  of  the  draft  bill 
would  add  necessary  authority  to  organize 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  at 
the  "operational"  level.  It  would  give  the 
CMD,  with  the  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tor, authority  to  establish,  consolidate, 
eUmlnate,  redistribute,  modify,  or  abolish 
such  subordinate  positions  as  are  necessary 
to  aocompUah  the  mission  of  DM<ScS.  It  also 
would  add  a  statutory  mandate  that  section 
4103  appointees  receive  a  due  process  hear- 
ing procMlure  for  removal  for  cause  similar 
to  the  peer  review  board  procedures  set 
forth  in  section  4110  for  section  4104  ap- 
pointees. In  addition,  subsection  (e)  would 
provide  alternate  placement  to  those  whose 
positions  are  abolished  by  any  reorganiza- 
tion. However,  the  protection  afforded  to 
these  appointees  by  such  restoration  rights 
are  guaranteed  solely  to  those  who,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  accepting  these  executive  posi- 
tions, occupied  a  Federal  position. 

Section  2  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  pay  sUtute.  section  4107  of  title  38.  to 
brbig  it  into  conformity  with  the  changes 
that  section  1  would  make  in  section  4103. 
Sutwection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the  draft  bill 
would  revise  the  pay  schedule  for  section 
4103  appointees  by  eliminating  the  six 
ranges  now  separately  listed  for  each  specif- 
ically named  Service  Director  and  substitut- 
ing a  single  pay  range  for  appointees  to  Di- 
rector positions.  This  measure,  which  would 
establish  a  Director  pay  range  for  VA  Cen- 
tral Office,  is  consistent  with  the  change  to 
section  4103  effected  by  subsection  (e)  of 
section  1  of  the  draft  bill,  which  makes  dis- 
cretionary the  existence  of  any  particular 
professional  service. 

Under  existing  law,  the  use  of  this  grade  is 
limited  only  to  Directors  of  field  medical  ac- 
tivities. The  new  "Director  grade"  (starting 
at  (03.135)  in  the  section  4103  schedule  wUl 
be  between  the  "Executive  grade"  (starting 
at  (58.297)  in  the  physician  and  dentist 
schedule  and  the  higher  "Medical  Director 
grade"  (starting  at  $73,958)  in  the  section 
4103  schedule.  Its  current  absence  from  the 
section  4103  schedule  in  section  4107  pre- 
cludes its  use  for  Central  Office  appointees. 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the  draft  bill 
would  correct  this  and  add  the  Director 
grade  to  that  section  4103  schedule.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Director  grade  would  be 
used  for  appointees  having  levels  of  respon- 
sibility similar  to  those  who  currently  serve 
as  Directors  of  such  services  as  Pharmacy, 
Dietetics.  Podiatry,  etc.,  but  who  do  not  nec- 
essarily serve  as  directors  of  services.  As 
noted  above  and  as  under  current  law,  the 
Director  of  Nursing  Service  would  continue 
to  be  paid  at  the  Medical  Director  grade.  To 
avoid  confusion  and  to  reflect  the  accurate 
pay  rates,  the  schedules  in  the  "Ramseyer" 
comparison  with  existing  law  have  been  up- 
dated to  Include  the  current  pay  rates  re- 
sulting from  Executive  Order  12578  of  De- 
cember 31. 1986. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  the  draft  bill 
would  make  non-medical  executive  appoint- 
ees to  nonfacility  Director  positions  in  VA 
Central  Office  eligible  for  Senior  Executive 
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Service  bonuses  and  rank  awards.  Currently, 
only  facility  directors  are  eligible  for  such 
benefits.  This  change  would  ensure  that  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  will  not  be  precluded  from  eligibility 
by  accepting  an  appointment  to  a  position 
under  title  38. 

Subsection  (c)  of  Section  2  of  the  draft 
'bUl  would  raise  the  base  pay  for  ADCMDs 
from  Executive  Level  V  to  Executive  Level 

rv. 

Raising  ADCMD  pay  to  Executive  Level 
I IV  would  make  it  equal  to  that  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director.  WhUe  it  is 
unusual  to  place  the  salary  of  a  subordinate 
on  a  par  with  that  of  his/her  superior,  this 
;  proposal  merely  reflects  the  unique  manage- 
rial roles  expected  of  the  ADCMDs.  The 
ADCMDs  are  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  administering  a  vast  and  complex 
medical  care  system  to  ensure  that  it  meets 
its  obligations  as  to  those  who  seek,  and 
place  their  trust  in,  the  VA's  medical  care 
program.  To  shoulder  the  constant  burdens 
of  this  immense  organization  and  to  effec- 
tively implement  Department  policies  and 
goals  requires  extraordinary  administrative 
talents  and  technical  expertise.  The  in- 
crease in  rate  of  pay  is  in  recognition  of  the 
singular  leadership  qualities  and  resource- 
fulness demanded  of  an  ADC^MD. 

Because  the  proposal  would  authorize  ap- 
pointing nonphysicians  to  some  positions 
now  occupied  by  physicians  receiving  special 
pay,  we  expect  that  the  enactment  of  this 
draft  bill  to  bring  about  minor  cost  savings. 


By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Adams): 
S.  1126.  A  bill  to  designate  the 
border  station  at  9931  Guide  Meridian, 
Lynden.  WA,  as  the  "Kenneth  G. 
Ward  Border  Station":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

KXNNETH  G.  WARD  BORDER  STATION 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  desig- 
nate the  U.S.  Customs  Service  border 
station  at  Lynden,  WA,  as  the  "Ken- 
neth Ward  Building." 

Mr.  President,  Kermeth  Ward  was 
on  duty  as  the  customs  inspector  at 
the  Port  of  Lynden  on  May  24,  1979. 
During  his  shift,  a  man  and  woman  ar- 
rived at  the  station  and  were  referred 
to  a  secondary  inspection.  After  re- 
viewing information  provided  by  the 
Treasury  Enforcement  Communica- 
tions System,  Inspector  Ward  deter- 
mined that  a  more  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  the  man  and  his  vehicle  was 
warranted. 

After  Inspector  Ward  requested  that 
the  man  empty  his  pockets,  the  indi- 
vidual pulled  out  a  handgim  and  shot 
Inspector  Ward  in  the  chest  and  back, 
killing  him. 

Inspector  Ward  was  the  31st  customs 
officer  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  to  be  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty.  At  the  request  of  the  Customs 
Service.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Sen- 
ator AoAUS  in  introducing  legislation 
which  would  name  the  border  station 
at  Lynden  in  Inspector  Ward's  honor. 

Identical  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  act  quickly  on  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  the  Customs  Service  may 
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commemorate  the  aimiversary  of  In- 
spector Ward's  death  with  a  dedica- 
tion service. 

M:'.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reo  >iu>,  as  follows: 

S.  1126 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  I 
Repiesentativet    of  the    United   States    of\ 
Ameiica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  DESIGNATION. 

THe  border  sUtion  at  9931  Guide  Meridi- 
an, Lynden,  Washington,  shall  be  luiown 
and  designated  as  the  "Kenneth  G.  Ward 
Borc|er  Station". 

SEC  i  LEGAL  REFERENCES. 

Arjy  reference  in  a  law,  map,  regulation, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  the  border  station  referred 
to  in  section  1  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
enc^to  the  "Kenneth  G.  Ward  Border  Sta- 1 
tionf.* 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S^.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
natmg  August  11.  1987,  as  "National 
Neighborhood  Crime  Watch  Day";  to 
the  jCommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  NEIGHBORHOOD  CRIME  WATCH  DAT 

i/b.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  com- 
mends the  efforts  of  the  Nation's 
neighborhood  crime  watch  groups  and 
declares  August  11,  1987,  as  "National 
Neighborhood  Crime  Watch  Day." 

DJiring  the  past  several  years,  the 
ranis  of  the  Nation's  crime  watch  or- 
gamzations  have  grown  tremendously. 
CitEens  throughout  America  have 
joined  together  in  voluntary  efforts  to 
prevent  criminal  activity  in  their  com- 1 
mu^ities. 

O^e  grass-roots  organization— the 
National  Association  of  Town  Watch- 
has  more  than  1.500  chapters  from  32 
different  States,  and  was  a  winner  of 
the,  1986  National  Crime  Prevention 
rd.  The  National  Sheriffs  Associa- 
is  actively  involved  in  neighbor- 
watch  efforts.  And  in  my  own 
of  Virginia,  more  than  300.000 
households  participate  in  some  form 
of  Neighborhood  watch  program. 

August   11  of  this  year,  those 

ips  will  take  part  in  a  "National 

It  Out"  being  sponsored,  in  part, 

the  National  Association  of  Town 

ch.  In  large  cities  and  small  towns 

America,  participating  neigbor- 

watch  members  will  spend  the 

between  8  and  9  p.m.  patrolling 

neighborhoods    to    help    deter 

activities.  As  in  years  past,  a 

iber  of  jurisdictions  in  Virginia  are 

cted  to  take  part. 

lis  aimual  event  is  designed  to  in- 
crefcse  cooperation  between  communi- 
ty-based watch  programs  and  their 
loc%l  law  enforcement  authorities.  It  is 
als«  aimed  at  generating  local  support 
for  the  crime  watch  groups  and  in- 
cre  ising  their  membership. 


Last  year,  more  than  16  million 
people  in  4.700  different  commimities 
took  part  in  the  National  Night  Out— 
the  fourth  of  its  kind.  I  am  hopeful 
that  an  even  larger  turnout  will  occur 
in  Virginia  and  across  the  Nation  on 
August  11. 

The  joint  resolution  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  commends  the  efforts  of 
America's  neighborhood  watch  groups. 
It  also  declares  August  11,  1987,  as  Na- 
tional Neighborhood  Crime  Watch 
Day,  to  coincide  with  the  National 
Night  Out  being  held  on  that  same 
day.  This  measure  is  virtually  identical 
to  resolutions  of  mine  that  have  been 
signed  into  law  during  the  past  2 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  growing  participation  in 
neighborhood  crime  watch  progrsmis.  I 
believe  it  reflects  a  growing  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  law-abiding  Ameri- 
cans to  simply  give  in  to  the  threat  of 
crime.  It  is  also  a  valuable  example  of 
the  voluntary,  community-based  ef- 
forts that  contribute  so  much  to  our 
national  well  being. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
Specter  and  me  in  sponsoring  this  res- 
olution, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  121 

Whereas  neighborhood  crime  is  of  con- 
tinuing concern  to  the  American  people; 

Whereas  the  fight  against  neighborhood 
crime  requires  people  to  work  together  in 
cooperation  with  law  enforcement  officials; 

Whereas  nelghtwrhood  crime  watch  orga- 
nizations are  effective  at  promoting  aware- 
ness about,  and  the  participation  of  volun- 
teers in,  crime  prevention  activities  at  the 
local  level: 

Whereas  neighborhood  crime  watch 
groups  can  contribute  to  the  Nation's  war 
on  drugs  by  helping  to  prevent  their  com- 
munities from  becoming  markets  for  drug 
dealers: 

Whereas  citizens  across  America  will  soon 
take  part  in  a  "National  Night  Out",  a 
unique  crime  prevention  event  which  will 
demonstrate  the  importance  and  effective- 
ness of  community  participation  in  crime 
prevention  efforts  by  having  people  spend 
the  period  from  8  to  9  o'clock  postmeridian 
on  August  11,  1987,  with  their  neighbors  in 
front  of  their  homes:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatit>es  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  August  11, 
1987,  is  designated  as  'National  Neighbor- 
hood Crime  Watch  Day",  and  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activl- 
Ues. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  Senator  Trible  in  introducing  a 
resolution  to  establish  August  11, 
1987,  as  the  fourth  annual  "National 
Neighborhood  Crime  Watch  Day." 

An  integral  part  of  this  important 
day  is  "National  Night  Out,"  spon- 


sored by  the  National  Association  of 
Town  Watch  [NATWl,  based  in 
Wynnewood,  PA.  In  response  to  grow- 
ing concern  over  the  Nation's  crime 
rate,  organizations  such  as  NATW, 
have  expanded  their  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  public's  role  in  combatting 
crime. 

Last  year,  NATW  sponsored  its  third 
annual  "National  Night  Out"  crime 
prevention  project  on  August  12,  1986. 
The  participants  included  16.5  million 
citizens  in  4,720  communities  and  49 
States  nationwide.  Citizen  participa- 
tion is  especially  significant  in  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Last  year. 
NATW  recognized  the  city  of  Pltts- 
btu^h  as  the  top  "National  Night 
Out"  City  of  the  Year. 

"National  Night  Out"  is  a  nation- 
wide attempt  to  fight  crime  through  a 
joint  police  and  community  effort.  Co- 
inciding with  National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Day.  National  Night  Out 
is  an  expression  of  the  citizens'  intent 
to  combat  crime  through  the  partici- 
pation of  neighborhood  watch  mem- 
l>ers  in  patrolling  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods or  observing  this  patrol  from 
their  lawns  or  lighted  porches  from  8 
to  9  p.m.      

I  hold  NATW  in  high  regard  for  the 
importance  of  its  crime  prevention 
work  in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout 
the  Nation.  NATW  is  a  unique  organi- 
zation, serving  as  a  liaison  among 
thousands  of  communities  involved  in 
crime  prevention  programs  and  repre- 
senting the  entire  spectrum  of  pro- 
grams concerned  with  the  serious 
problem  of  crime  in  our  neighbor- 
hoods. As  such,  it  helps  coordinate  the 
anticrime  efforts  of,  and  provide  infor- 
mation and  assistance  to,  the  many 
communities  involved  in  organized 
crime  prevention  programs. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Matt 
Peskin,  project  coordinator,  NATW  re- 
ceived the  prestigious  1986  National 
Crime  Prevention  Award,  presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Coun- 
cil, the  Crime  Prevention  Coalition, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
for  the  association's  extraordiiury  ef- 
forts in  fighting  crime. 

In  association  with  other  anticrime 
organizations,  NATW  works  to  reduce 
the  neighborhood  crime  rate  and  to 
enhance  the  police-community  rela- 
tionship. Nearly  obsolete  in  the  1960's 
and  1970's,  the  notion  of  the  police 
and  the  conununity  cooperating  with 
each  other  is  now  being  institutional- 
ized. No  longer  are  people  as  afraid  to 
call  the  police,  and  law  enforcement 
organizations  now  recognize  the  citi- 
zens' role  in  fighting  crime. 

As  a  former  district  attorney  and 
current  member  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  cochairman  of  the 
Congressional  Crime  Caucus,  I  have 
actively  pursued  initiatives  to  fight 
street  crime.  I,  therefore,  commend 
the  efforts  of  NATW  and  all  the  par- 
ticipants in  National  Night  Out. 


Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  cosponsorlng  this  Impor- 
tant resolution  to  recognize  the  active 
involvement  of  organizations  such  as 
NATW  in  the  ongoing  national  fight 
against  crime. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  la 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crakstoit,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConnell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  12.  a  bill  to  amend  title 

38,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  the 
expiration  date  for  eligibility  for  the 
educational  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoute.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  and  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  104.  a  bill  to 
recognize  the  organization  known  as 
the  National  Academies  of  Practice. 

8.  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ikouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  143,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  temporary  program  under  which 
parenteral  diacetylmorphine  will  be 
made  available  through  qualified 
pharmacies  for  the  relief  of  intracta- 
ble pain  due  to  cancer. 

S.  32B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  328,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  39,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
interest  on  overdue  payments,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski].  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
407.  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  Challenger  Center,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  S41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  NuNN],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Breattx],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dah- 
forth],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy]  were  sidded  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  541,  a  bill  to  amend  title 

39,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  to 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  the  same  procedur- 
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•1  and  appeftl  rights  with  respect  to 
certain  adverse  personnel  actions  as 
are  afforded  under  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Federal  employees  in 
the  competitive  services. 
a.  BBi 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sahtord]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  552.  a  bill  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  Federal  classification 
system  and  to  promote  equitable  pay 
practices  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Olbrh  ]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
598.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  spouses  of  institutionalized  in- 
dividuals under  the  Medicaid  Program. 

S.  (04 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuBDicK]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  604,  a  bill  to  promote  and  protect 
taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  747 

At  the  request  of  Bdr.  Byro,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
747,  a  bill  to  establish  a  motor  carrier 
administration  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  860 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
DalLOta  [Mr.  Buboick],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PrtorI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
ford],  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moyhihan]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  860,  a  bill  to  designate 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  as 
the  national  march  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

8.  8«1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Choss],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  861,  a  bill  to 
require  certain  actions  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  regarding  cer- 
tain drivers  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  carriers. 

8.  B04 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  904.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  to  establish 
a  Literacy  Training  Program  to  serve 
individuals  most  in  need  of  literacy 
sldlls  who  are  not  presently  being 
served. 
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8.  907 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  907,  a  bill  to  further  United 
States  technological  leadership  by  pro- 
viding for  support  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  cooperative  centers 
for  the  transfer  of  research  In  manu- 
facturing, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  943 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Weicker]  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  943,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  ensure  the  fair  treatment  of 
airline  employees  in  airline  mergers 
and  similar  transactions. 

8.  946 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  946.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  in  cer- 
tain espionage  cases. 

S.  947 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaksa  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  947,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act  regarding  the  treatment 
of  certain  Communist  countries,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  948 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  948.  a  bill  to  condition  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  new  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washington,  DC,  on  improved  United 
States  security  arrangements  for  the 
Embassy  in  Moscow. 

S.  949 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  949,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  for  the  United  States'  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' Office  of  Research  and  Informa- 
tion Collection. 

S.  993 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  993,  a  bill  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  offices  involved  in  over- 
seas construction  projects. 

S.  994 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  994,  a  bill  to  improve  seciu-ity  at  fa- 
cilities of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment located  in  foreign  countries. 

S.  995 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  995,  a  bill  to  assure  the  availability 
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S.  99« 

the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  I 
S.  906,  a  bill  to  increase  penalties  for 
espibnage,  to  enhance  security  at 
United  States  missions  abroad,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  997 

An^the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Meucher]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  997.  a  bill  to  require  the  Director  of  | 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conduct  of  clinical  trials  | 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  use  of  tetrahy- 
drot  minoacidine  in  the  treatment  of  | 
Alzl  leimer's  disease. 

8.  1002 

A1  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
nan  es  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakiota  [Mr.  Daschle],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  were 
add^d  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1002.  a  bill 
to  wiend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  disability  and  death  bene- 
veterans  (and  survivors  of  such  1 
i)  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation 
the  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
in  connection  with  the  U.S.  nu- 
weapons  testing  program  or  the 
American  occupation  of  Hiroshima  or  | 
Na^isaki,  Japan;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1007 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the  I 
ie  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mn  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1007,  a  bill  to  enable  States  locat- 
ed in  a  river  or  acquifer  affected  by 
thesiting  of  a  repository  for  high-level 
radioactive  waste  or  spent  nuclear  fuel 
to  inuticipate  effectively  in  the  site  se- 
lect on,  review,  and  approval  process 
for  such  repository,  and  for  other  pur- 
pos(«. 

S.  1070 

A;  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
nan  kc  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Sim  on]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  I 
107^.  a  bill  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  allotted  imder  title  XX 
of  t^e  Social  Security  Act. 

S.  1080 

;  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 

[Mr.  Karnes]  was  added  as  a  co- 

of  S.  1080,  a  bill  to  amend  the 

Autiomobile     Information     Disclosure 

to    provide    information    as    to 

whither  or  not  certain  motor  vehicles 

capable  of  using  gasohol. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTTON  14 

Ai  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
na^e  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mt.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  14.  a 
joirt  resolution  to  designate  the  third 
wetk  of  Jime  of  each  year  as  "Nation- 
al I  ►airy  Goat  Awareness  Week." 


SENATE  JOINT  RXSOLnTION  B3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
53.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  November  22. 
1987.  and  ending  November  28.  1987, 
as  "American  Indian  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLITTION  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arlunsas 
(Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  QuAYLE],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  THtnuiONol,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dickI.  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn].  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOOYE].  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  82,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  i>eople 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance of  1787. 

senate  joint  resolution  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey]  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  86.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  28,  1987,  as  "Nation- 
al Immigrants  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLXTTION  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  87,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  November  17,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Community  Education  Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis].  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  118,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  10.  1987.  through  May  16,  1987, 
as  "Senior  Center  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
120,  a  joint  resolution  to  void  certain 


agreements  relating  to  the  site  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  embassy  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DixoNl  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  201.  a  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  in 
support  of  Solidarity  Sunday. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 56— RELATING  TO  PHYSI- 
CIAN PAYMENT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Moyni- 
han, and  Mr.  Heinz)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

S.  Con.  Res.  S6 

Whereas  the  President  has  proposed,  in 
his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988.  that  Medi- 
care payments  to  physicians  whose  practices 
are  based  in  hospitals— radiolo^ts,  anes- 
thesiologists, and  pathologists  (RAPS)— be 
incorporated  in  the  set  price  for  each  hospi- 
tal procedure; 

Whereas  there  is  inadequate  evidence  at 
this  time  that  a  medicare  reimbursement 
system  for  physicians'  services  based  on 
DRGs  would  produce  significant  budget  sav- 
ings without  possible  compromise  of  quality 
of  care  and  access  to  care,  particularly  in 
rural  areas; 

Whereas  implementing  such  a  reimburse- 
ment system,  even  if  only  for  hospital -based 
physicians,  might  necessitate  incorporating 
mandatory  acceptance  of  assignment  of 
Medicare  benefits,  which  could  result  in  the 
inequitable  distribution  of  services  and  com- 
pensation. And  which  policy  has  been  re- 
jected by  Congress. 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  established  the 
Physician  Payment  Review  Commission  to 
study,  review,  and  report  its  recommenda- 
tions regarding  modifications  in  reimburse- 
ment for  physicians'  services  under  the 
Medicare  Program;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  specifically  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  taking  into  account  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  input  costs  for  physicians' 
services,  to  report  by  July  1,  1989,  concern- 
ing development  of  a  relative  value  scale  for 
implementation  in  1990:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  any  significant  change  in  the  medicare 
payment  methodology  for  physicians'  serv- 
ices (Including  those  incorporating  payment 
for  hospital-based  physicians  as  part  of  a 
fixed  payment  for  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices) should  not  be  undertaken  without  re- 
ceipt of  the  results  of  the  reports  required 
under  legislation  enacted  in  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Congress  and  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  long-range  impact  of  any  such  change 
on  quality  of  care  and  aiccess  to  care  for 
Medicare  beneficiaries,  and  Congress  has 
considered  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  possible  solutions.  This  does  not 
preclude  Congress  from  making  modest 
changes  recommended  in  the  interim  by  the 


Commission,  based  on  Interim  reports  and 
Congressional  study. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  administration  has  proposed, 
in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988,  that 
Medicare  payments  to  physicians 
whose  practices  are  based  in  hospi- 
tals—radiologists, anesthesiologists, 
and  pathologists  [RAP'sl- be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  set  price  for  each  hospital 
procedure. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  such  a  pro- 
posal is  premature  and  could  waste 
valuable  time  and  scarce  resources  in 
implementing  a  payment  system  that 
may  not  be  the  way  Congress  wants  to 
proceed  when  studies  now  imder  way 
are  concluded  and  the  congressionally 
mandated  Physician  Payment  Com- 
mission makes  its  report. 

I  have  substantial  concerns  that  a 
hurriedly  designed  Medicare  reim- 
bursement system  for  physician  serv- 
ices based  on  DRG's  may  diminish 
l>oth  access  to  care,  particularly  in 
rural  areas,  and  quality  of  care  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries. 

Implementing  such  a  reimbursement 
system,  even  if  only  for  hospital-based 
physicians,  might  necessitate  incorpo- 
rating mandatory  acceptance  of  as- 
signment of  Medicare  benefits,  which 
could  result  in  the  inequitable  distri- 
bution of  services  and  compensation. 
So  far  that  policy  has  been  rejected  by 
Congress. 

Congress  has  established  an  impres- 
sive Physician  Payment  Review  Com- 
mission to  study,  review,  and  report 
recommendations  to  Congress  regiaxd- 
ing  modifications  in  reimbursement 
for  physicians'  services,  and  to  report 
by  July  1,  1989,  concerning  develop- 
ment of  a  relative  value  scale  for  im- 
plementation in  1990.  The  Commission 
has  already  issued  its  first  report  and 
the  Commissioners  have  started  a 
number  of  studies  which  will  inform 
Congress  about  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  possible  solutions. 

I  believe  that  any  drastic  change  in 
the  Medicare  payment  methodology 
for  physicians'  services — including 
those  incorporating  payment  for  hos- 
pital-based physicians  as  part  of  a 
fixed  payment  for  inpatient  hospital 
services— should  not  be  imdertaken 
without  receipt  of  the  results  of  the 
reports  required  under  legislation  en- 
acted in  the  99th  Congress  and  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  long-range 
impact  of  any  such  change  on  quality 
of  care  and  access  to  care  for  Medicare 
beneficiaries.  I  have,  therefore,  of- 
fered this  resolution  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  ensure  that 
there  is  not  premature  action  by  the 
administration.* 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota. Senator  Durenberger,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  phsrsician  pajrment  res- 
olution. 
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I  am  very  concerned.  Mr.  President,    establishing 
about  the  administration's  proposal  to    first  place. 


the  Commission  in  the 
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allocated  in  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  expan- 
sion of  treatment  services; 
Whereas  the  imoact  of  this  directive  will 
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I  un  very  ooneemed,  Mr.  President, 
•bout  the  adminlstnition's  proposal  to 
wrap  hoQtltal-lMsed  physicians  Into 
the  prospective  payment  sjrstem. 
While  I  agree  with  the  admlnlstra- 
tkm's  premise  that  the  physician  pay- 
ment system  is  In  need  of  reform,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  not  take  action- 
such  as  that  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration—until  the  studies  requested  by 
Congress  have  been  completed. 

In  seeking  both  private  and  public 
sector  Input  Into  the  reform  of  the 
physician  payment  system.  Congress 
established  the  Physician  Payment 
Review  Commission  in  the  Consolidat- 
ed Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1985.  This  Commission,  which  is  com- 
prised of  representatives  from  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors— benefi- 
ciaries, plu^cians,  and  other  interest- 
ed parties,  collectively  represents  a 
broad  range  of  experience  and  per- 
qiectives  on  issues  concerning  the  pay- 
ment of  physicians.  The  Commission 
provides  an  organized  structure  for 
them  to  share  a  common  information 
base  and  to  render  collective  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  establishing  this 
Commission— thereby  involving  all 
concerned  in  the  development  of 
viable  proposals — was  a  very  responsi- 
ble move  on  the  part  of  Congress.  To 
take  action  prior  to  receiving  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  group  would— in 
my  mind- be  irresponsible. 

We  charged  the  Commission  with 
the  task  of  reporting  to  us  annually 
the  changes  they  recommend  in  the 
phjrsiclan  payment  system.  These  re- 
ports are  to  address  adjustments  to 
the  reasonable  charge  levels  for  physi- 
cians' services;  modifications  in  the 
methodology  for  determining  rates  of 
payment;  and  changes  in  the  methods 
for  paying  physicians  for  services 
under  the  Medicare  Program. 

On  March  1,  the  Commission  re- 
leased its  first  report.  In  this  report, 
the  Commission  indicated  that  it  plans 
to  develop  a  fee  schedule,  but  that  it 
will  be  some  time  before  the  plan  is 
ready  to  be  presented  to  Congress.  In 
the  interim,  however,  the  Commission 
has  made  several  recommendations  for 
adjustments  that  might  be  made  to 
the  existing  physician  payment 
system.  For  this  statement,  the  details 
of  the  Commission's  interim  recom- 
mendations are  not  important.  What 
is  important,  however,  is  that  we  be  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  we,  just  less 
than  2  years  ago  created  the  Physician 
Payment  Review  Commission. 

I  think  it  suffices  to  say  that  taking 
action,  such  as  that  proposed  by  the 
administration,  prior  to  receiving  the 
recommendations  of  the  very  Commis- 
sion we  established,  sets  a  very  unwise 
precedent.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  we  look  at  all  angles  of  these  im- 
portant Issues  and  that  we  involve  all 
sectors  of  society  in  the  debates.  In 
fact,  that  is  the  very  purpose  for  our 


tablishing  the  Commission  in  the 
irst  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  again 
itress  that  the  physician  payment 
ystem  is  in  need  of  reform,  but  be- 
llieve  that  we  must  take  the  time  to  in- 
volve—in this  process— the  very  Com- 
mission that  we  established  to  assist  us 
In  this  task.  While  it  is  going  to  be  a 

Euple  of  years  before  we  receive  the 
ud  report  regarding  recommenda- 
>ns  for  complete  reform,  we  ought  to 
remember  that  we  charged  the  Com- 
mission with  the  task  of  making  inter- 
im recommendations.  These  interim 
recommendations,  Mr.  President, 
ought  to  be  seriously  considered  by 
Congress  and  acted  upon  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  proceed  with 
caution.  But,  nevertheless,  we  must 
proceed.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
myself.  Senators  Dttrenberger,  Dole, 
Dantorth.  Wallop,  and  others  in  sup- 
porting this  resolution.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  204— RE- 
GARDING FUNDS  PROVIDED 
BY  THE  ANTI-DRUG  ABUSE 
ACT  OP  1986 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BuRoicK,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.MoTNiHAN,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 
Adams,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Fowler, 
and  Mr.  Graham)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

S.  Res.  204 

Whereas  treatment  programs  for  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  in  many  areas  of  the  United 
States  are  overburdened,  have  long  waiting 
lists  for  treatment  services,  and  turning 
away  individuals  in  need  of  such  services; 

Whereas  drug  abuse  education  and  pre- 
vention are  essential  to  stop  the  widespread 
use  of  drugs  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol  among 
the  Nation's  students; 

Whereas  Congress  enacted  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-570) 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  resolution  as 
the  "Act"),  in  part,  to  assist  States  and  com- 
munities in  their  efforts  to  immediately  re- 
spond to  those  demands  for  treatment  serv- 
ices and  education  and  prevention  pro- 
grams: 

Whereas  Congress,  in  subtitle  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Act,  authorized  a  supplemental, 
emergency  treatment  grant  program  for  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  services: 

Whereas  the  Act  requires  that  grant  allo- 
cations designated  for  fiscal  year  1987  be 
made  available  to  the  States  within  4 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  informing  States  that 
the  funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1987  to 
carry  out  such  subtitle  were  appropriated 
for  2  years  and  should  be  so  spent; 

Whereas  this  directive  contravenes  Con- 
gressional intent  that  these  funds  be  rapidly 


allockted  in  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  expan- 1 
sion  pf  treatment  services: 

Wnereas  the  impact  of  this  directive  will 
be  aa  effective  reduction  of  the  fiscal  year 
1987  appropriation  by  50  percent  and  a  con- 
sequent delay  in  the  provision  of  services  to 
apprpxlmat«ly  110,000  drug  and  alcohol  de- 
pencfent  individuals: 

tereas  this  directive  wUl  further  seri- 
ously Jeopardize  the  success  of  the  supple- 
mental, emergency  treatment  grant  pro- 
gran^  by  calling  into  question  the  ongoing 
comdiltment  of  the  Congress  to  this  impor- 
tant endeavor, 

iereas  Congress  intends  to  renew  its 

Drt  for  the  supplemental,  emergency 

sent  initiatives  this  year,  during  re- 

of   the   Alcohol,    Drug   Abuse    and 

Health  Services  Block  Grant  pro- 

I  which  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 

Iereas  in  conjunction  with  the  supple- 
emergency  treatment  initiatives. 
Congress  enacted  the  Drug  Free  Schools 
and  Communities  Act  of  1986  (subtitle  B  of 
title  IV  of  the  Act)  as  an  essential  part  of  its 
overall  strategy  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
and  Dse  of  drugs; 

Waereas  the  Department  of  Education 
has  requested  a  fiscal  year  1988  funding 
leveU  for  drug  abuse  education  and  preven- 
tion [programs  that  is  50  percent  less  than 
the  1200,000,000  Congress  appropriated  for 
suchlprograms  in  fiscal  year  1987;  and 

Waereas  the  consequent  reduction  in  such 
education  and  prevention  programs  violates 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  promote  prompt 
action  by  our  Nation's  schools,  families,  and 
comaiunities  to  achieve  a  drug-free  society: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Raolv€d,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(IJ  aU  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  fhe  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  (Public 
Law'  99-570)  with  respect  to  emergency 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  drug  abuse, 
be  niade  immediately  available  to  the  States 
for  initiation  and  expansion  of  treatment 
services; 

(2)  States  should  not  be  required  to  use 
thes^  funds  for  program  costs  in  fiscal  year 
198S  and 

(31  the  proposed  $100,000,000  cut  by  the 
Dep^ment  of  Education  for  fiscal  year 
198S  education  and  prevention  programs 
und^r  the  Drug  Free  Schools  and  Communi- 
ties Act  of  1986  (subtitle  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
AcDJbe  rejected  by  the  Congress. 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
subfnlt  today  a  resolution  reaffirming 
the  jSenate's  commitment  to  the  prom- 
ises; we  made  to  the  Nation  in  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  and  repu- 
diating recent  actions  by  the  adminis- 
trat  on  related  to  the  fimding  of  that 
act. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986, 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
denonstrated  to  the  Nation  our  com- 
mit nent  to  stemming  the  flood  tide  of 
subitance  abuse.  For  our  yoimg 
peojle,  we  promised  protection  from 
the  calamity  of  addiction  by  providing 
eduction  and  prevention  programs. 
For  those  in  need  of  treatment  or  re- 
hab llitation,  we  promised  new  oppor- 
tim  ties  for  care  and  counseling  to 
hell  >  them  escape  the  scourge  of  addl- 
tioi 


Recent  actions  by  the  administra- 
tion have  called  into  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  promises.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  request  for  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion and  prevention  is  50  percent  less 
than  the  fiscal  year  1987  appropriated 
level.  The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  proposes  to  spend  the 
fiscal  year  1987  appropriation  for 
emergency  treatment  programs  over  2 
years,  effectively  cutting  the  program 
to  half  the  level  Congress  intended. 

Both  of  these  actions  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  commitment  made  by  the 
Congress  and  the  administration.  To 
reassure  the  Nation  of  our  conunit- 
ment  to  the  goal  of  a  drug-free  genera- 
tion and  a  drug-free  society,  I  and  my 
cosponsors  introduce  this  resolution 
calling  for  full  implementation  in 
fiscal  year  1987  of  the  program  Con- 
gress initiated  and  continuation  of 
these  efforts  in  fiscal  year  1988.« 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  205— CALL- 
ING FOR  THE  RELEASE  OF  PO- 
LITICAL PRISONERS  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Kennedy,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Durenberger, 
and  Mr.  Hatfield)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  205 

Whereas  twelve  years  have  passed  since 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war,  yet  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  remain  held  as  political  pris- 
oners and  many  thousand  more  divided 
from  their  families  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  a  responsibility  to 
observe  international  standards  of  human 
rights; 

Whereas  the  Goverrunent  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  committed  itself  to 
releasing  political  prisoners  to  be  resettled 
abroad:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  to  assist  in  the 
reunification  of  families:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
should  Immediately  release  all  political  pris- 
oners held  as  a  result  of  their  previous  asso- 
ciation with  the  Goverrmient  of  South  Viet- 
nam prior  to  1975; 

That  the  Government  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  should  fulfill  its  commit- 
ment to  negotiate  their  humane  resettle- 
ment abroad  or  to  rejoin  family  members 
outside  of  Vietnam:  and 

That  the  Goverrmient  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  should  immediately 
resume  processing  of  family  reunification 
cases  under  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  Orderly  Departure 
Program. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOmfnTEE  OM  OVERSIGHT  OF  COVXIUnfEirT 
KAIf AGEMEin  AITD  SUBCOIOflTTEE  OR  STRATE- 
GIC FORCES  AND  ITDCLEAS  DETXBSEMCE 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment, Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deter- 
rence, Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
will  hold  a  Joint  hearing  on  the  "Need 
for  and  Operation  of  a  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  Institute,"  on  Wednes- 
day, May  6,  at  2  p.m.  in  room  342  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

committee  OH  SMALL  BDSIIfESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  on  Tuesday,  May 
12.  1987,  at  10  a.m.,  to  present  and  ex- 
amine the  results  of  a  survey  conduct- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  Graduates  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration's 
Minority  Business  Development  Pro- 
gram under  section  8(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
in  room  428A  of  the  Russell  Building. 
For  further  information,  please  call 
John  Ball,  staff  director  of  the  com- 
mittee at  224-5175,  or  Erline  Patrick 
at  224-2016. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Thurs- 
day, May  21,  1987.  2  p.m.  in  room  SD- 
366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  following  two 
measures  currently  pending  before  the 
subcommittee: 

H.R.  626.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  in  Alabama:  and 

H.R.  799.  A  bill  to  designate  a  segment  of 
the  Kings  River  in  California  as  a  wild  and 
scenic  river. 

Those  wishing  information  about 
testifying  at  the  hearing  or  submitting 
written  statements  should  write  to  the 
Subconunittee  on  Public  Lands,  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Forests,  U.S.  Senate, 
room  SD-364,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC  20510  on  or 
before  May  18.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Beth  Norcross  at 
224-7933. 


10:30  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  pro- 
posed Federal  triangle  legislation— to 
construct  a  Federal  office  building, 
and  trade  and  cultural  center  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OH  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday.  May  1,  1987,  to 
mark  up  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
authorization  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OH  FIHAMCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  1,  1987,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  mark  up  S. 
490,  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IMTELLIGBHCB 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  May  1,  1987,  at  11:30 
a.m.  to  vote  on  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Webster  to  be  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources,  Transpor- 
tation and  Infrastructure,  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  May  1,  beginning  at 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  200TH 
BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  U.S.  CON- 
STITUTION 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  we.  the 
people,  are  celebrating  the  200th 
birthday  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  this 
year.  This  occasion  provides  us  with  a 
valuable  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
extraordinary  success  our  Nation  has 
enjoyed  over  the  past  two  centuries.  It 
also  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  the  unique  consti- 
tutional system  which  has  allowed  us 
to  achieve  that  sucxess. 

As  Americans,  we  enjoy  significant 
rights  that  people  in  many  other  coun- 
tries only  dream  about.  Some  of  these 
are  the  right  to  choose  our  own  lead- 
ers; the  right  to  criticize  people  and 
ideas  with  which  we  disagree;  the 
right  to  select  our  own  occupations; 
the  right  to  observe  the  religion  of  our 
choice;  the  right  to  travel  around  the 
country,  or  even  to  leave  it  entirely; 
and  the  right  to  keep  our  diaries  and 
journals  private  without  fear  that  the 
Government  will  arbitrarily  confiscate 
and  read  them. 

Most  of  us  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  these  rights  that  we  some- 
times overlook  how  revolutionary 
these  ideas  were  when  they  were  first 
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preaented  in  a  single  document  two 
centuries  aco..  While  most  constitu- 
tions  before  1787  were  designed  simply 
to  establish  the  power  and  privilege  of 
the  rulers  of  a  nation,  ours  vested  po- 
litical power  in  the  people.  Thomas 
Jefferson  summarized  the  approach  in 
sasrlng: 

I  know  no  safe  depository  of  the  ultimate 
powers  of  the  society,  but  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Of  all  the  political  documents  that 
have  been  produced,  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution is  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  governments.  One  of  its 
most  remarkable  features  is  that  it  re- 
sembles a  skeleton  rather  than  a  shell 
in  providing  a  strong  but  flexible  polit- 
ical frameworlL.  It  is  firm  in  laying  out 
a  structure  of  government  and  a  set  of 
enduring  values,  yet  like  a  skeleton  it 
is  flexible  in  its  adaptability  to  chang- 
ing circumstance.  It  has  repeatedly 
brought  us  through  turbulent  times- 
through  Civil  War  and  the  slavery 
issue,  through  the  two  World  Wars, 
through  the  Depression  of  the  1930's, 
through  the  initial  civil  rights  strug- 
gle, and  through  the  tremendous  geo- 
graphic and  economic  expansion  that 
we  have  experienced  throughout  oiu- 
history. 

Both  in  crises  and  in  day-to-day  gov- 
ernance, the  Constitution  has  guided 
our  Nation's  leaders  as  they  have 
sought  solutions  to  pressing  problems. 
Some  struggles,  such  as  that  for  civil 
rights,  took  a  long  time  to  begin  and 
will  take  even  longer  to  complete,  but 
the  Constitution  200  years  ago  estab- 
lished a  process  that  enables  us  to 
manage  periods  of  profotuid  change 
more  effectively  than  any  other  politi- 
cal system  in  history. 

Sometimes,  however,  I  worry  that 
perhaps  our  Constitution  has  been 
almost  too  successful.  By  that  I  mean 
that  we  often  seem  complacent  about 
our  system  of  government. 

Evidence  of  this  complacency  is  all 
around  us.  Take  voting,  for  example. 
Choosing  our  own  leaders  is  the  most 
fundamental  responsibility  of  self -gov- 
ernance. Yet  in  the  1984  Presidential 
election  only  53  percent  of  eligible 
voters  turned  out  at  the  polls;  voting 
totals  were  even  lower  in  last  year's 
congressional  elections,  when  only  33 
percent  of  the  voting  age  population 
cast  ballots. 

Recent  studies  also  reveal  a  disturb- 
ing lack  of  knowledge  and  imderstand- 
ing  by  our  citizens  of  how  our  Govern- 
ment works.  To  cite  some  startling  ex- 
amples: According  to  one  survey 
barely  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  know  that  the  underlying  pur- 
pose in  drafting  the  Constitution  was 
to  create  a  Federal  Government  and  to 
define  its  powers;  60  percent  of  our 
citizenry  thinks  that  the  President  can 
appoint  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Senate;  and 
nearly  half  of  those  Americans  polled 
believe  that  the  Constitution  contains 


the  Marxist  declaration  "from  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  needs." 

If  we  want  our  Nation's  system  of 

government  to  remain  truly  democrat- 

we  must  better  educate  our  citizen- 

in  our  political  system;  we  must 

Btter  involve  people  in  the  process  of 
bitizenship;  and  we  must  better  train 
(hose  Americans  who  will  lead  our 
Ration  in  the  next  and  in  succeeding 
generations.  I  fully  agree  with  former 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  who  said 
tecently  that  the  major  thrust  of  the 
Constitution's  bicentennial  celebration 

ihould  be  to  provide  "a  history  and 
ivies  lesson  to  us  all." 
So  let  us  take  a  few  moments  to  re- 
iect  on  how  remarkably  well  our  Con- 
stitution has  provided  us  with  a  free 
and  secure  society  for  200  years.  But 
fet  us  not  stop  there.  Let  each  of  us 
tise  this  occasion  to  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  civic  responsibility  and  to 
tededicate  ourselves  to  the  principles 
tf  our  Constitution.  Only  then  can  we 
be  sure  that  future  generations  will 
^ve  in  an  American  society  that  is  still 
Strong,  still  independent,  and  still 
tree.* 


.  268.  THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE 
ADOPTION  BENEFITS  ACT  OF 
1987  AND  S.  269,  THE  P'EDERAL 
ADOPTION  BENEFITS  ACT  OF 
1987 

ft  Mr.  CHAFEX.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
>leased  to  join  Senator  Hxtxphrey  in 
;osponsoring  S.  268,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee Adoption  Benefits  Act  of  1987 
Snd  S.  269,  the  Federal  Adoption  Ben- 
efits Act  of  1987.  It  is  with  these  meas- 
ures that  we  hope  to  encourage  adop- 
tion through  the  use  of  subsidies. 

These  are  times  when  legislators  and 
:ommentators  alike  agree  that  the 
amily  in  American  society  needs  all 
he  help  it  can  get.  The  future  of  our 
»}untry  is  only  as  bright  as  the  fu- 
tures of  our  children.  When  a  family 
Wishes  to  adopt  a  child  in  need  of  love, 
nurturing,  and  stability,  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  encouraged.  Financial  bar- 
riers should  not  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  such  commendable  inten- 
tions; such  desperately  needed  action. 

When  a  family  is  created  in  a  biolog- 
ical fashion  and  the  parents  are  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government, 
their  expenses  are  covered  through 
the  employee  benefits  plans  that  pro- 
vide for  prenatal  and  delivery  care. 
When  a  family  Is  created  through 
^option,  no  similar  benefits  are  avail- 

fble.  The  average  fee  for  an  adoption 
rom  a  nonprofit  adoption  agency  in 
1985  was  $6,000.  It  Is  time  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  bring  its  employee 
benefits  plans  up  to  date. 
I  The  legislation  that  I  have  joined 
Benator  Humphrey  in  sponsoring  in 
the  Senate  seelu  to  amend  this  inequi- 
ty—and  bring  the  strength  of  families 
to  more  children  in  need  of  them. 


Ovk  bills  would  provide  reimburse- 
ment of  up  to  $2,000  for  exi>enses  in- 
curred in  the  adoption  of  a  child  for 
civil  j  service  employees  and  members 
of  tqe  Armed  Forces.  This  money  can 
be  applied  to  adoption  expenses  such 
as  agency  fees,  placement  fees,  legal 
fees,  medical  expenses,  foster  care 
charges,  and  transportation  costs. 

Rl^e  Island  has  over  4,000  military 
personnel  living  within  its  borders.  An 
additional  9,000  Rhode  Islanders  are 
Fed«^  Civil  Service  employees.  Thus, 
over !  13,000  people  in  Rhode  Island 
could  benefit  from  this  legislation. 

It  is  through  our  children  that  we 
can  eventually  solve  the  problems  of 
the  world,  and  achieve  what  we  strug- 
gle ^r  on  a  day-to-day  basis:  peace, 
fulfillment,  meaning.  It  only  msikes 
sense  for  us  to  ensure  that  our  chil- 
dren {are  well  cared  for,  in  spite  of  the 
obstacles  our  sbciety  may  present. 

It  Is  obvious  by  the  variety  of  spon- 
sors jof  this  bill  that  adoption  is  an 
issuej  that  transcends  politics  and  ide- 
ology. Families  are  our  Nation's 
strength.  We  need  to  do  more  to  keep 
theni  strong.* 


JRANCE  OF  FATHER 
JERZY  POPIELUSZKO 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  trag- 
ically, history  largely  forgets  the  inno- 
cent j  who  have  suffered  and  died.  As 
Nob^l  Peace  Laureate  Elie  Wiesel,  a 
^or  of  the  concentration  camp  at 
iwitz  once  said,  "Memory  is  our 
I,  our  only  shield,  to  protect  man- 
against  a  repetition  of  the 
slaughter."  I  rise  today  to  remember 
Father  Jeray  Popieluszko,  the  Polish 
priest  whose  efforts  to  secure  basic 
freedoms  for  Poles  caused  him  to  die 
at  the  hands  of  the  state  security 
in  October  1984.  His  courage 
inspirational  for  years  to  come, 
death  of  Father  Popieluszko 
important  questions  about  the 
relationship  between  the  church  and 
the  $tate  and  unfortunately  hindered 
relations  between  these  two  strong  en- 
tities in  Poland.  However,  the  death  of 
Patl^er  Popieluszko  was  not  in  vain 
and  forced  the  government  to  pay 
closer  attention  to  the  unrest  in  many 
areai  of  Polish  society.  The  trial  itself 
was  |a  startling  break  with  the  past. 
The ;  severe  sentencing  meted  out  to 
the  members  of  the  secret  police  who 
were  involved  in  the  murder  of  Father 
Popijeluszko  was  the  first  victory  in  a 
long;  battle  to  win  freedom  for  the 
Polish  people. 

Father  Popieluszko  demonstrated  a 
rareiconurdtment  to  serving  his  fellow 
man^  He  deeply  valued  individual 
rights,  freedom,  and  Justice  and  spoke 
out  for  his  beliefs.  Finally,  he  sacri- 
ficed his  own  life  for  his  countrymen 
and  all  who  live  imder  totalitarian  gov- 
emi^ents  throughout  the  world.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  people  in  this 


world,  such  as  Father  Popieluszko. 
who  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  for 
their  convictions  in  the  face  of  strong 
opposition  and  grave  personal  danger. 
His  life  was  admirable  and  so  was  the 
courage  he  showed  in  the  face  of  his 
imminent  death. 

On  his  final  night,  during  the  last 
hours  of  his  spirited  life,  he  managed 
to  break  free  from  his  captors  and 
shout  "Save  me!  Save  me!  Spare  my 
life  you  people!"  He  died  as  he  lived, 
not  holding  back  his  words  despite  the 
possibility  that  they  might  result  in 
great  personal  harm  or  even  death,  as 
they  eventually  did. 

Father  Popieluszko  was  a  martyr.  He 
won  a  large  following  for  his  unselfish 
outspoken  support  of  Solidarity. 
Today  this  movement  lives  because 
Father  Popieluszko  and  others  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  it.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  praising  Father  Jerzy  Po- 
pieluszko. whose  spirit  lives  on  in  the 
hearts  of  all  people  who  struggle  for 
human  rights.* 


EXPORTS  OF  TOBACCO  AND 
TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  TO  JAPAN 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
during  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone's  visit  here  in  Washington,  con- 
demnation of  Japanese  trade  policies 
has  been  widespread,  universal,  and  bi- 
partisan. I  have,  at  times,  been  a  Sena- 
tor who  has  been  very  critical  of  Japa- 
nese trade  policy,  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  identify  a  very  bright  spot 
in  our  trading  relationship  with 
Japan. 

I  am  speaking,  as  I  often  do  on  this 
floor,  about  tobacco  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  President,  America's  No.  1 
export,  as  an  industry,  to  Japan  in  the 
month  of  January  was  tobacco  leaf 
and  tobacco  products.  In  fact,  the  Jap- 
anese tobacco  monopoly  has  been 
America's  best  customer  for  United 
States-produced  tobacco  leaf,  purchas- 
ing almost  250  million  dollars  worth  in 
1986  alone.  The  Kentucky  tobacco 
grower  is  indebted  to  the  Japanese  for 
recognizing  the  high  quality  of  Ameri- 
can leaf  and  purchasing  accordingly. 

Until  recently,  however,  the  Japa- 
nese Government's  attitude  toward 
purchasing  the  finished  product  was 
decidedly  different.  Much  to  my  de- 
light, even  that  has  now  changed. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  last  Sep- 
tember that  appeared  to  lay  the 
groimdwork  for  a  significant  cigarette 
market  opening  in  Japan.  Those  of  us 
who  have  worked  on  this  issue  ex- 
pressed some  doubt  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  this  agreement,  as  the  Jap- 
anese have  promised  to  open  their  cig- 
arette market  to  United  States  ciga- 
rettes for  years  with  little  substantive 
result.  This  time,  though,  I  believe  a 
real  market  opportunity  is  now  avail- 


able, and  the  Japanese  deserve  some 
credit  for  carrying  through  on  the 
agreement  both  In  substance  and 
spirit. 

The  United  States  cigarette  is  now 
priced  competitively  with  Japanese 
cigarettes  and  is  available  at  all  ciga- 
rette shops  which  sell  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. Furthermore,  the  Japanese  Diet 
showed  extraordinary  political  cour- 
age last  month  by  suspending  the 
import  tariff  on  American  cigarettes. 
Firm  figures  on  cigarette  sales  in 
Japan  have  not  been  published  for  the 
first  quarter,  but  company  executives 
have  told  me  that  trends  for  cigarette 
sales  in  Japan  are  very  encouraging.  A 
complete  market  opening  for  United 
States  cigarettes  could  mean  a  20-per- 
cent market  share,  translating  into 
millions  of  dollars  for  Kentucky  tobac- 
co growers. 

There  are  examples  of  the  trading 
relationship  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  where  there  Is  no  level 
playing  field.  Certainly,  Kentucky 
beef  cattle  producers  would  be  delight- 
ed to  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  their 
product  in  the  lucrative  Japanese 
market.  However,  in  this  one  instance, 
the  Japanese  Government  must  l)e 
commended  for  allowing  American 
producers  of  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products  to  compete  in  the  Japanese 
markets. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  suc- 
cess the  tobacco  industry  has  enjoyed 
in  creating  a  more  favorable  trading 
environment  in  Japan  can  be  a  model 
for  other  industries.  The  Japanese 
consumer  market  is  an  attractive 
target  for  American  business,  just  as 
our  markets  are  attractive  to  Japanese 
manufacturers.  Perhaps  this  one  ex- 
ample of  success  will  lead  to  an  even- 
tual resolution  of  the  difficult  trade 
issues  which  threaten  the  important 
strategic  relationship  which  exists  be- 
tween our  two  countries.* 


JOBS  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Lloyd 
Pletsch,  the  managing  editor  of  the 
DeKalb  Daily  Chronicle,  recently  had 
a  column  about  the  jobs  program  that 
I  have  introduced. 

I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Work  Plan  Might  Work 
(By  Uoyd  Pletsch) 

There's  no  such  thing  as  a  free  meal. 

In  other  words,  everything  costs  some- 
body something. 

For  example,  a  welfare  reform-type  pro- 
gram designed  to  create  3  million  new  jobs 
would  cost  American  taxpayers  about  $8  bil- 
lion a  year. 

The  program  was  introduced  last  week  by 
U.S.  Sen.  Paul  Simon.  He  is  aware  of  the 
cost,  but  says  much  of  the  estimated  $8  bil- 
lion would  be  offset  by  savings  in  the  wel- 
fare unemployment  and  comperisation  costs. 

On  the  surface  the  concept  is  simple 
enough.  Simon's  Guaranteed  Job  Opportu- 


nity Act  would  provide  anyone  who  is  out  of 
work  for  five  weeks  or  more  with  a  Job. 
They  would  have  to  show  they  tried  to  get  a 
job  in  the  private  sector  and  were  unsuccess- 
ful. With  that  proof  they  would  be  paid  to 
work  for  32  hours  each  week  at  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  $107  a  week  or  $404  a  month. 
That's  10  percent  above  welfare  or  unem- 
ployment compensation,  Simon  said. 

What  would  these  people  be  doing?  Every- 
thing from  repairing  sidewallis  to  helping  in 
daycare  centers.  Jobs  would  be  provided  on 
a  project-by-project  basis,  following  guide- 
lines established  by  the  secretary  of  labor. 

The  governors  in  each  state  would  appoint 
a  committee  of  seven  to  conduct  hearings  on 
appropriate  governing  districts  within  the 
state. 

No  more  than  two  people  in  a  household 
would  be  eligible  for  a  job  and  no  one  in  a 
household  with  more  than  $17,000  annual 
income  could  work  under  guidelines  of  the 
program. 

The  proposal  is  being  hailed  by  groups 
ranging  from  the  Americans  for  Indian  Oi>- 
portunity  to  representatives  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  bUl  has  appeal  in  that  it  will  provide 
for  basic  employment  slUlls  training  and 
other  measures  to  help  recipients  find  long- 
term  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  It's  true  that 
the  demand  for  unskilled  labor  is  going 
down  and  the  pool  of  unskilled  labor  is  in- 
creasing. The  bill  adddresses  that  problem. 

Will  it  work?  Maybe.  But  it  is  expensive 
and  that  wUl  be  a  major  drawback  to  getting 
It  approved.  Administering  it  would  be  a 
real  challenge  but  not  impossible. 

It's  based  on  the  premise  that  people  do 
want  to  work.  Is  that  really  the  case?  Maybe 
for  the  majority,  but  there  will  always  be 
those  who  cheat  the  system  just  as  there  is 
with  any  program. 

One  Senator  who  supports  the  concept 
said  it  would  be  doing  something  for  the 
major  problem  facing  this  country— unem- 
ployment—and  all  the  other  problems  will 
be  taken  care  of. 

That's  doubtful,  but  the  Simon  proposal  is 
an  interesting  one.  It  might  be  worth  a  try 
even  though  expensive.  It's  probably  no 
more  costly  than  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment through  current  means  available. 
Paying  people  to  work  rather  than  simply 
paying  people  to  do  nothing  is  a  concept 
that  the  American  taxpayer  can  appreciate. 
The  plan  is  no  free  meal  but  it  might  be  a 
nourishing  meal  at  a  less  expensive  price. 


SPACE  STATION:  A  REVITALIZA- 
TION  OF  OUR  AMERICAN 
SPIRIT 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marlcs  the  silver  anniversary  of 
John  Glenk's  historic  orbiting  of  the 
globe.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  America 
stood  poised  on  the  edge  of  the  "Final 
Frontier"  and  then  vaulted  with  the 
confidence,  pride  and  support  of  the 
entire  Nation  into  the  "challenge  of 
tomorrow."  Today,  we  are  at  a  similar 
crossroad.  Like  the  settlers  of  the 
early  1800's,  we  have  the  unique  op- 
ix)rtunlty  to  push  the  frontier  back  a 
little  farther— into  the  exciting  new 
realm  of  a  permanently  manned  space 
station. 

As  the  world  has  changed  so  dra- 
matically over  these  25  years,  so  too, 
has  America's  global  interaction.  We 
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live  In  a  world  where  information  is 
bounced  into  gp»ce  and  back  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  in  milliseconds.  We 
live  in  a  world  of  economic  summits, 
omipact  discs,  robots,  laser  surgery, 
and  star  wars.  We  live  in  a  world 
where  for  nearly  two  decades  America 
dcuninated  space  flight  and  technolo- 
gy. Now  we  discover  that  the  space 
playing  field  is  filled  with  competitors 
from  all  nations. 

The  idea  of  a  space  station  is  cer- 
tainly not  new.  Through  the  surrealis- 
tic eye  of  Hollywood  the  public  has  for 
several  years  been  exposed  to  the  idea 
of  human  beings  living  and  working 
together  in  space.  In  fact.  25  years  ago 
NASA's  Langley  Research  Center 
opened  the  first  space  station  office. 
Our  scientists  and  astronauts  confirm 
that  America  is  at  the  point  where  a 
manned  space  station  is  the  logical 
successor  to  the  Mercury  and  Gemini 
programs,  the  Moon  landing  and  the 
shuttle. 

But  rather  than  being  an  idea  borne 
out  of  a  Hollywood  movie  set,  space 
station  represents  the  culmination  of  a 
quarter  century's  work  and  the  inte- 
gral element  in  mankind's  exploration 
of  the  universe. 

Picture  a  new  era  of  innovation  and 
discovery  fueled  by  a  laboratory  obit- 
ing  250  nautical  miles  above  the 
planet.  What  can  we  look  forward  to? 
Ufesaving  medicines,  supercomputers, 
stronger  metals,  and  crystals  among 
many  new  advances  planned  for  the 
station.  Structurally  we  envision  plat- 
forms to  launch  voyages  to  distant 
planets,  to  service  satellites,  assemble 
spacecraft,  and  to  observe  the  Earth 
and  the  universe.  We  talk  of  private 
industry  and  Government,  the  aca- 
demics and  the  astronauts,  the  scien- 
tists and  the  students  from  Western 
Europe.  Japan,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States  linked  together  by  a 
conunon  dream:  a  space  station. 

I  feel  confident  that  space  station 
will  be  an  academic,  commercial,  scien- 
tific, and  security  success— by  more 
importantly— it  will  be  a  success  for 
our  country,  a  landmark  accomplish- 
ment that  every  citizen  can  take  pride 
in. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  moment  let  us 
consider  the  world  of  25  years  ago. 
when  we  as  a  country  saw  the  globe  in 
it's  entirety  for  the  first  time  through 
the  eyes  of  John  Glenn.  Prom  this 
perspective,  we  see  the  incredible 
beauty  and  pervasive  tranquility.  We 
do  not  see  borders  or  boundaries,  lines 
of  demarcation  or  the  fences  that  sep- 
arate mine  from  yours.  What  we  are 
privileged  to  see  is  the  wonder  of  oiu- 
planet  in  its  entirety. 

I  believe  space  station  will  be  the 
catalyst  that  will  help  us  regenerate 
that  elusive  quality  that  characterized 
our  Nation  25  years  ago.  I  know  that 
our  strong  commitment  to  this  NASA 
program  now  will  not  only  produce  the 
most  significant  event  of  our  century. 
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lut  will  also  set  the  pace  and  tone 
irith  which  we  greet  the  21st  century. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  space  sta- 
tion and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand 
behind  this  most  vital  American  pro- 
I  ram.9 
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4 1  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  caU  attention  to  an  issue  that  is 
Often  overlooked.  There  is  a  problem 
in  Yugoslavia  that  is  getting  worse  and 
worse,  and  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
look  the  other  way. 

Yugoslavia  is  a  country  of  minori- 
ties, some  of  whom  unfortunately  do 
not  get  along  with  each  other.  An  ex- 
oreme  example  is  the  persecution  of 
Albanians  in  Kosovo.  Kosovo  is  a 
snail  region  of  Serbia  along  the 
border  of  Albania.  The  region  has  a 
^lajority  of  ethnic  Albanians.  The 
people  of  Kosovo  want  to  have  repub- 
lic status,  however,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Serbia  misconstrues  that  to 
mean  Kosovo  wants  to  unite  with  Al- 
bania. 
I  The  Government  of  Serbia,  saying  it 

Jants  to  stop  separatism,  suppresses 
le   desires   of   the   Kosovan   people 
through  the  use  of  informants  and  f re- 

3uent  arrests.  In  the  past  few  years 
tiere  have  been  over  25,000  Albanians 
arrested  or  harassed  in  Yugoslavia  for 
political  activism.  This  has  grown  well 
out  of  control,  and  the  United  States 
must  make  its  voice  heard. 

The  United  States  has  given  much 
assistance  and  encouragement  to 
Yugoslavia  because  Yugoslavia  was 
tlie  first  Communist  country  to  break 
relations  with  Stalin's  Soviet  Union  in 
11948.  This  was  a  fair  step  at  the  time, 
(ne  that  made  good  foreign  policy 
s  ense.  We  still  ought  to  encourage  an 
iidependent  Yugoslavia,  free  from 
Soviet  troops  and  control.  But  Bel- 
grade must  also  hear  a  clear  United 
States  voice  condemning  hiunan  rights 
abuses.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  spealdng  out  against  the  perse- 
qution  of  ethnic  Albanians  in  Yugo- 
a  lavia's  Kosovo  province.* 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S 
COMMENTS  ON  EDUCATION 

i  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  distressed  by  the  reports  of  the 
iSailure  of  security  in  our  Embassy  in 
Moscow.  But  we  should  not  let  our 
frustration  lead  us  to  look  for  conven- 
ient scapegoats  or  simplistic  explana- 
tiions.  Unfortunately,  the  President  en- 
I  aged  in  some  of  this  recently  when 
]  le  suggested  that  our  Nation's  schools 
]  (lay  bear  substantial  responsibility  for 
t  he  alleged  misconduct  of  the  marine 
I  uards  at  the  Embassy.  James  Reston 
<f  the  New  York  Times  responded 
irtth  a  very  thoughtful  article  which 
1  lut  the  allocation  of  blame  in  its 
1  iroper  perspective.  I  ask  that  the  arti- 
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cle  ta^  James  Reston  appear  in  the 
article  follows: 


Rkagan  on  Education 


WA9IINGTON.— President  Reagan  has  a 
story  for  every  occasion  and  an  excuse  for 
every  dis&ster. 

He  blames  the  Congress  for  the  budget 
deficit,  the  Japanese  for  the  trade  deficit, 
his  aides  for  the  Iran-contra  scandals,  and 
now  t^e  educators  for  the  latest  security 
outrage  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

In  (^ifomia  for  the  Easter  recess,  he  con- 
demn^ the  Russians  for  spying  on  our  em- 
bassy :and  the  marines  for  letting  them  in, 
but  trien  suggested  that  maybe  the  problem 
was  not  that  boys  like  girls,  but  that  we 
were  no  longer  teaching  "values"  in  the 
schoo|B. 

His  ttory  this  time  was  about  the  coiuisel- 
or  who  asked  his  students  what  they'd  do  if 
they  found  a  pocketbook  with  a  hundred 
dollars  Inside  and  the  owner's  name  on  the 
flap.  Most  of  them  said  they'd  keep  the 
money,  but  when  they  asked  the  counselor 
what  he'd  do,  he  didn't  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong  but  ducked  the  question. 

The  national  teacher's  association  could 
sue  Mt".  Reagan  for  that  one,  yet  he  was  get- 
ting at  a  valid  point,  namely  that  we  cannot 
explaki  the  scandals  of  the  present  time 
without  looking  at  the  decline  of  decency 
and  moral  values  In  the  society  as  a  whole. 

No  qoubt  the  educational  system  is  part  of 
the  problem.  More  young  Americans  are 
spending  more  years  in  school  than  ever 
before,  and  more,  like  the  Marine  guards  in 
Moscow,  are  going  to  high  school  and 
beyond  at  greater  expense  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

But  I  in  this  last  half -century  there  has 
been  a  startling  change  in  American  society 
that  itequires  much  more  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  places  a  far  greater  burden  on  the 
schools. 

Non,  as  the  President  suggested  In  Cali- 
fomial  the  schools  are  expected  to  perform 
many  lof  the  educational  functions  that  used 
to  be  performed  by  the  family,  the  settled 
community  and  the  church,  and  they  often 
perform  them  in  peculiar  ways. 

Modem  American  education,  most  of  the 
time  and  most  of  the  places,  no  longer  em- 
phasises, for  examples,  the  cultural  tradi- 
tion on  which  the  Republic  was  founded 
and  t^e  Constitution  written  200  years  ago. 

Instead,  the  usual  school  curriculum  is 
filled  not  with  a  study  of  the  student's  re- 
sponsfcilities,  but  of  his  rights.  It  is  con- 
cerned largely  with  elective,  specialized,  ac- 
and  incidential  studies,  in  accord- 
ith  the  student's  personal  ambition 
than  his  public  responsibilities.  Ac- 
{ly,  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say 
le  present  generation  is  now  coming 
school  with  no  common  body  of 
knowledge,  no  common  moral  and  intellec- 
tual discipline  and  no  common  truth. 

But  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
schools  are  wholly  to  blame  for  this  predica- 
ment. ILook  at  the  predicament  of  the  Amer- 
ican liamily,  which  always  was  and  still  is 
the  ntain  repository  of  our  values;  look  at 
the  divorce  rates,  and  the  rate  of  illegit- 
imate births,  and  the  dropout  rates,  and  the 
modefe  put  before  our  chUdren  by  Madison 
Aveniie  and  Wall  Street,  and  Pennsylvania 
Aveniie,  and  on  the  television  screens  of  the 
natioQ. 

Look  also  at  the  record  of  the  President's 
own  Administration.  For  he  also  is  supposed 
to  be  a  teacher,  in  fact  the  principal  teacher 
in  a  s  >cular  society,  and  he  has  been  teach- 


ing that  private  concerns  are  more  impor- 
tant than  public  concerns.  Indeed  that  gov- 
ernment is  not  the  answer  to  our  common 
problems  but  is  itself  the  problem. 

The  President  is  quite  right  in  suggesting 
that  the  society  itself  is  also  to  blame  for 
the  derelictions  of  duty  we  have  seen  re- 
cently in  Moscow,  and  in  the  basement  of 
the  White  House,  but  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  people  is  often  a  reflection  of  the  qual- 
ity of  their  responsible  leaders. 

For  if  you  teach  the  people  that  they 
don't  have  to  pay  for  what  they  want,  that 
they  can  spend  and  borrow,  that  success  is 
for  those  who  equivocate  and  evade,  that 
private  wants  are  the  things  that  matter, 
you  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  marines  chase 
girls  and  neglect  their  duties. 

Meanwhile,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  teach- 
er In  the  country  who  wouldn't  tell  his  stu- 
dents to  turn  in  the  hundred  bucks  to  the 
person  whose  name  was  on  the  pocketbook 
flap.* 


AMENDMENT  TO  RULES  OF  PRO- 
CEDURE OF  SENATE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SECRET  MILI- 
TARY ASSISTANCE  TO  IRAN 
AND  THE  NICARAGUAN  OPPO- 
SITION 

I  •  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
closed  meeting  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
which  took  place  on  April  30,  1987,  the 
committee  adopted  an  amendment  to 

I  its  rules  of  procedure. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 

I  allow  the  committee  to  conduct  hear- 
ings jointly  with  the  House  Select 
Committee  to  Investigate  Covert  Arms 
Transactions  with  Iran  and  to  provide 
for  the  rules  which  govern  those  hear- 

|ings. 

The  rule  in  its  entirety  reads  as  fol- 

I  lows: 

10.1  The  Committee  may  conduct  hear- 
I  ings  Jointly  with  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee to  Investigate  Covert  Arms  Transactions 

I  with  Iran. 

10.2  Rules  3.2,  3.5,  5.  6.1-6.10,  and  6.12  of 
I  the  House  Select  Committee,  to  the  extent 
I  that  they  are  Inconsistent  with  the  rules  of 
I  this  Committee,  shall  govern  hearings  con- 
I  ducted  jointly  by  the  two  Committees,  when 
I  such  hearings  are  held  in  facilities  provided 
I  by  the  House. 

10.3  Notwithstanding  Rule  10.2.  all  such 
I  joint  hearings  shall  for  all  purposes  be  con- 
I  sidered  hearings  of  this  Senate  Committee.* 


I  CONGRATULATIONS  TO  WATER- 
BURY  BAR  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
OBSERVANCE  OF  LAW  DAY 
1987 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Waterbury 
Bar  Association  on  its  observance  of 
Law  Day  in  the  year  of  our  Constitu- 
tion's 200th  anniversary.  Appropriate- 
ly, Law  Day's  theme,  "we  the  people," 
will  focus  on  law  and  the  Constitution 
in  our  daily  lives. 

The  Hearst  Corp.  recently  conducted 
a  survey  to  test  the  American  public's 
knowledge  of  our  Constitution.  The  re- 
sults were,  to  say  the  least,  startling. 
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Twenty-five  percent  of  the  individuals 
surveyed  throught  the  Constitution 
was  drafted  to  declare  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  from  Eng- 
land; nearly  60  percent  did  not  luiow 
the  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution;  and 
49  percent  iielieved  the  President  has 
the  right  to  suspend  the  Constitution 
in  times  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

Fortunately,  the  Constitution  pro- 
tects all  Americans  whether  they  are 
familiar  with  the  document  or  not.  It 
touches  our  lives  daily  as  we  gather  to 
worship,  as  we  assemble  to  debate,  as 
we  share  our  opinions.  In  this  bicen- 
tennial year  of  the  Constitution,  law- 
yers have  a  special  opportunity  to  help 
instill  in  their  fellow  Americans  a  deep 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  our 
unique  constitutional  system.  As  the 
origins  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
great  freedoms  it  espouses  reach  the 
forefront  of  the  Nation's  conscious- 
ness, more  Americans  will  realize  it  is 
their  right  and  their  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  public  policymaking. 

I  Imow  the  Waterbury  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  all  Law  Day  participants  will 
rise  to  the  challenge  of  educating 
Americans  about  their  rich  heritage. 
Once  again,  I  congratulate  them  for 
the  role  they  play  in  citizen  involve- 
ment.* 


THE  WALLOP-BREAUX  FUND  A 
SUCCESSFUL  RECREATIONAL 
PARTNERSHIP 

*  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  strong  show- 
ing of  support  they  recently  provided 
to  America's  millions  of  anglers  and 
boaters.  Well  in  excess  of  30  Members 
of  this  body  recently  joined  to  protest 
a  proposed  diversion  of  $25  million  in 
Federal  recreation  user  fees.  I  feel 
confident  that  this  strong  reaction  will 
safeguard  the  aquatic  resources  trust 
fund  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

Begiiming  in  1950,  outdoor  lovers 
began  to  pay  special  Federal  taxes  on 
fishing  tackle  and  other  equipment  so 
that  the  public  management  programs 
for  fisheries  could  be  adequately 
funded.  Since  that  time,  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  paid  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  used  to 
support  research,  fisheries  habitat  im- 
provements, creation  of  lakes,  and  con- 
struction of  fish  hatcheries. 

In  my  mind,  this  is  one  of  the  great 
examples  of  partnerships  in  the  out- 
doors. Individuals  pay  the  taxes— each 
paying  a  relatively  modest  amount— to 
a  true  Federal  trust  fund  which  makes 
matching  grant  money  available  to 
State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies.  Local 
sportsmen's  clubs  often  get  involved, 
too,  at  the  grass  roots  level,  further 
extending  the  impact  of  this  program. 

In  1984,  we  built  upon  the  tradition 
of  success  established  under  this  pro- 
gram, then  popularly  known  as  the 


Dingell-Johnson  fund.  We  merged  into 
this  fund  a  similar  program  designed 
to  aid  the  Nation's  boaters.  I  was 
pleased,  as  I  luiow  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Breattx,  was,  to  have 
the  resulting  program  pass  the  Con- 
gress and  be  signed  into  law  in  the 
sununer  of  1984  and  receive  acclaim  by 
key  fisheries  and  boating  organiza- 
tions as  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  in  this  field.  I 
was  also  delighted  when  the  program 
was  unofficially  christened  the 
Wallop-Breaux  fund. 

Since  that  time,  my  hopes  and  the 
hopes  many  public  and  private  sector 
outdoor  interests  whose  work  led  to 
this  program  have  been  fulfilled.  My 
State's  share  of  the  new  fund  may  not 
be  immense  by  Washington  standards, 
but  the  results  of  these  funds  are 
having  a  direct  and  dramatic  positive 
impact  on  outdoor  opportunities  in 
Wyoming.  This  year,  Wyoming  will  re- 
ceive some  $2  million.  The  money  will 
be  matched  by  State  fishing  license 
and  boat  registration  revenues  and  will 
be  used  to: 

Build  a  parking  area,  toilet  facilities 
and  boat  ramp  at  the  Woodruff  Nar- 
rows Reservoir  which  will  provide 
20,000  fishermen  days  of  use  ($40,000); 

Acquire  access  to  three  lakes  (Mee- 
boer.  Gelatt.  and  East  Allen)  and  de- 
velop proper  facilities  (parking,  toilets, 
roads  and  boat  ramps)  to  serve  41,000 
fishermen  days  each  year  ($157,000); 

Expand  fisheries  management,  par- 
ticularly through  increased  data  col- 
lection ($250,000);  and 

Acquire  the  site  for  a  new  hatchery 
($200,000). 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Wallop-Breaux  fund  is  having  a  simi- 
lar, measiu-able  impact  on  fishing  and 
boating  opportunities  across  our  great 
Nation.  The  use  of  these  fimds  has 
been  collected  and  published  in  a 
booklet  printed  by  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  entitled  State  Fishing 
and  Boating  Statistics:  Projected  Plans 
for  Wallop/Breaux  funds.  I  luiow  each 
of  you  would  conclude,  after  reviewing 
the  use  of  these  funds  and  under- 
standing that  only  2  or  3  percent  of 
the  collected  dollars  are  spent  admin- 
istering, that  this  ranks  high  on  the 
list  of  effective  and  efficient  Federal 
programs. 

In  1985  and  again  this  year,  your 
outspoken  support  for  this  program, 
and  your  belief  that  we  should  remain 
true  to  the  commitment  made  to  the 
Nation's  anglers  and  boaters  when 
they  volunteered  for  the  special  taxes, 
have  helped  millions  of  Americans  un- 
derstand that  Federal  assistance  is  not 
an  oxymoron.  I  know  the  administra- 
tion has  come  to  respect  the  power  of 
the  Nation's  anglers  and  boaters.  I 
hope  that  future  budget  proposals  will 
avoid  any  attempts  to  raid  Wallop- 
Breaux  not  liecause  of  this  power, 
though,  but  because  of  the  need  to 
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protect  the  Integrity  of  a  successful, 
uier-fee  base  program.* 


THE  DEATH  OP  EWAN  CLAGUE 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President. 
every  day  in  America,  business  and 
Oovemment  leaders  make  policy  deci- 
sions that  affect  the  entire  Nation. 
The  success  of  their  choices  is  critical- 
ly dependent  upon  the  accuracy  and 
availability  of  the  information  they 
turn  to  for  guiduice.  Such  measures  as 
the  Consumer  Price  Index— a  key 
measure  of  inflation— employment 
trends,  productivity  statistics,  and 
other  such  indices  record  and  describe 
the  country's  economic  performance.  I 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  ' 
one  of  the  principal  data-gathering 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
And  the  credit  for  its  responsible  col- 1 
lection  and  dissemination  of  this  basic 
data  rests  largely  with  Ewan  Clague, 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  from 
1946  to  1965. 

Par  too  often  a  man's  work  goes  un- 
acknowledged until  his  death.  And  so 
it  is  only  with  the  loss  of  Ewan  Clague 
that  we  are  reminded  once  again  of  his 
valuable  contributions  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  an  agency  with  a 
record  of  high  standards,  consistently 
maintained. 

But  as  we  all  Icnow  an  agency  is  only 
as  good  as  the  people  who  staff  it. 
Ewan's  tenure  coincided,  even  predi- 
cated, a  crucial  time  in  the  Bureau's 
development.  He  guided  the  BLS 
through  a  turbulent  postwar  period 
and  saw  the  use  of  labor  statistics 
grow  from  descriptive  and  analytical 
purposes  to  policy  tools  affecting  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Under  Mr.  Clague's  leadership,  the 
Bureau  maintained  public  confidence, 
especially  among  the  captains  of  labor, 
industry,  and  Government.  Ever 
adaptable  to  the  changing  needs  of 
our  society,  Mr.  Clague  developed  new 
programs  while  maintaining  impartial- 
ity and  objectivity. 

I  can  attest  to  the  Bureau's  valuable 
contributions  to  the  war  on  poverty 
launched  by  President  Johnson.  As  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Policy 
Planning  and  Research.  I  know  first 
hand  the  merit  of  the  Bureau's  work, 
especially  the  Office  of  Economic  Re 
search  established  by  Mr.  Clague.  Thii 
Office  examines  the  critical  socia 
issues  of  poverty  and  the  condition  o: 
minorities  and  also  provides  essentia 
data  on  the  characteristics  of  the  un 
employed  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  poverty. 

I  have  often  asserted  that  you 
cannot  understand  a  problem  until 
you  measure  it.  Ewan  Clague  s  iifeloni 
commitment  to  the  competent  anc 
honest  use  of  labor  statistics  helped  tc 
provide  national  awareness  and  conse 
quently  action  on  countless  issues. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  obituary 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  15 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  obituary  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  15. 1987) 
EwAif  Claouk,  90;  U.S.  Labor  Official 

Ewan  Clague.  Commissioner  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics for  the  Department  of  Labor  from 
1946  to  1965,  died  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
Sunday  in  a  nursing  home  in  Bethesda,  Md. 
He  was  90  years  old  and  lived  in  Washing- 
ton. 

For  almost  a  decade  after  he  retired  in 
1965.  Mr.  Clague  Uught  labor  sUtistics.  He 
did  so  at  the  Universities  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Universities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Michigan  SUte  and  New  Hampshire 
and  at  Drexel  University  In  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Clague,  a  student  of  trends,  was 
chosen  as  Commissioner  when  he  was  head 
of  the  Social  Security  Board's  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security.  He  had  been  in  the 
Government  for  10  years. 

His  competence  made  him  acceptable  to 
the  economic  professionals  in  business  and 
labor  and  to  economists  generally. 

Once,  when  the  announcement  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  was  delayed  beyond 
its  customary  date  in  the  month,  Mr.  Clague 
explained  that  the  increase  was  so  unusual- 
ly large  that  he  had  sent  the  results  back 
for  a  recheck.  No  error  was  found. 

In  1959,  in  the  116-day  steel  strike,  Mr. 
Clague's  bureau  produced  a  booklet  of  basic 
statistics  about  the  industry  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  One  of  the  side  effects  of  this 
was  a  complimentary  newspaper  article 
about  Mr.  Clague  as  author  of  the  booklet. 
He  let  it  be  known  that  this  was  a  case  of 
misplaced  credit  and  that  he  was  unhappy 
about  it. 

"I  am  no  high-powered  statistician,"  he 
declared,  "but  I  have  some  of  the  best  in  the 
world  working  for  me." 

He  was  put  in  office  under  a  Democratic 
Administration  but  when  James  P.  Mitchell 
took  office  as  Secretary  of  Labor  in  a  Re- 
publican Administration  in  1953,  he  fought 
hard  to  keep  Mr.  Clague  in  his  post.  He  was 
re-appointed  by  Presidents  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  Clague  was  a  native  of  Washington 
State.  His  parents  had  emigrated  from  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Britain. 

Mr.  Clague  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Washington  and  earned  a  doctorate  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Dr.  Dorothy  V. 
Whipple,  a  pediatrician;  two  sons,  Christo- 
pher Karrin  Clague  of  College  Park,  Md., 
and  Lewellyn  Whipple  Clague  of  Hastings- 
on-Hudson,  N.Y.;  a  daughter.  Anne  Farber 
of  Manhattan,  and  seven  grandchildren. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  1  P.M. 
April  26  at  the  Cosmos  Club  in  Washing- 
ton.* 
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is  why  I  rise  to  acknowledge 
Take  Pride  in  New  York"  cam- 
underway  in  "the  Big  Apple." 
campaign  has  begim,  appropriate- 1 
:nough,   by   reaching   out   to   our 
ig    people    throughout    the    city 
(1  system.  Mayor  Edward  Koch, 
thej  city  board  of  education.  Eastman 
Koflak,  and  the  New  York  Post  have| 
all  taken  a  leadership  role  in  sponsor- 
ing a  contest  that  asks  the  children  to  I 
creg,te  photo  essays  and  write  poetry  I 
th^  speaks  to  the   pride   they   feel 
about  the  city  in  which  they  are  grow- 1 
Inglup. 

we  should  applaud  and  encourage  I 
the  sponsors  of  this  effort,  as  they  are  | 
helping  to  inculcate  our  next  genera- 
tion of  leaders  with  the  spirit  that  is  I 
Nei?  York. 

FV)r  generations  New  York  has  given  I 
coi^ntless  people  an  opportunity  to  re- 1 
alile  their  dreams.  Today  the  "Takel 
Priie  in  New  York"  campaign  is  allow- 1 
New  Yorkers  to  return  the  favor  I 
an^  add  a  special  shine  to  "the  Big| 
Ap}le."« 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  NEW  YORK 
CAMPAIGN 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  often  that  the  citizens  of  one  of 
the  most  exciting  places  in  the  world 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  their  own  city. 
New  Yorkers,  by  tradition,  are  too 
busy  creating,  designing,  innovating, 
crafting,  building,  and  implementing 
to  stop  and  admire  their  unique  home- 
town. While  I  am  confident  that  every 
New  Yorker  feels  a  special,  personal 
affection  for  the  city  in  which  they 


PAIRNESS  IN  U.S.  ASYLUM 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  al 
fevr  weeks  ago  I  commented  on  the  I 
iss  le  of  our  political  asylimi  process! 
following  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  | 
landmark  decision  in  INS  versus  Car- 
do^-Fonseca.  That  decision  of  thel 
Coiirt  upheld  the  intent  of  Congress  in  I 
itsmassage  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980l 
by  ruling  that  the  administration  hasi 
been  overly  rigid  in  its  applications  of  | 
our  political  asylum  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  bringi 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  al 
thoughtful  contribution  to  the  publlc| 
depate  on  the  asylum  issue  by  an  im- 
minent expert  on  immigration  and  ref-l 
ugee  affairs.  Doris  Meissner  has  served  I 
wlih  distinction  on  this  issue,  both  I 
de  and  outside  government,  and  is  I 
wejU  known  to  many  of  us  here  in  thel 
ate.  I  believe  her  recommendations  I 
some  very  practical  suggestions! 
owing  the  Supreme  Court's  deci-| 
sidn  by  outlining  steps  which  would  in- 
crease the  responsiveness  of  our  I 
asvliun  system,  without  the  same  time| 
overburdening  the  process. 

think    her    recommendations    de-j 

e  the  Senate's  careful  attention,! 

I  ask  that  her  recent  article  onl 

subject  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  I 

be|  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 

[F  rom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  29. 1987] 

PijR  Fairness,  Keep  Asylum  Distinct  From  | 
Immigration 

(By  Doris  M.  Meissner) 
The  Supreme  Court  has  soundly  repudlt-l 
ed  the  government's  requirement  that  appli- 1 
caits  for  political  asylum  show  that  they  I 
ari  "more  likely  than  not"  to  be  persecuted! 


if  returned  to  their  country.  Instead,  the 
court  tells  us.  Congress  intended  the  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980  to  be  "more  generous"  than 
that.  However,  experience  teaches  us  that 
generosity  is  quickly  sacrificed  in  the  face  of 
large-scale  first-asylum  influxes  such  as 
those  that  the  United  States  has  seen  since 
1980. 

The  Refugee  Act  gave  us  a  method  and 
criteria  to  decide  on  admittance  of  people 
directly  from  their  home  country.  Scant  at- 
tention was  devoted  to  the  situation  of 
t)eople  who  got  here  on  their  own  and  then 
sought  asylum  as  refugees.  The  problem  of 
"first  asylum"  became  overwhelmingly  evi- 
dent with  the  Mariel  boatlift,  Premier  Fidel 
Castro's  export  of  125,000  Cubans  to  Florida 
one  month  after  the  act  passed. 

Other  Western  nations  have  experienced 
similar  pressures,  unprecedented  in  size  and 
suddeness,  and  have  concluded  that  their 
asylum  provision  were  being  abused  to  cir- 
cumvent traditional  refugee  selection  proc- 
esses. Most  have  tightened  their  systems 
significantly  to  discourage  access  to  the  Ju- 
dicial system  through  claims  and  appeals 
that  can  take  years.  Our  government  did 
the  same  Just  as  the  full  weight  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  migration  of  the  1980s,  par- 
ticularly that  from  El  Salvador,  began  to  be 
felt. 

Although  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion arose  from  a  Nicaraguan's  case,  the 
facts  were  typical  of  thousands  of  Salvador- 
an  claims,  by  far  the  largest  caseload  from 
Central  America.  Migration  from  El  Salva- 
dor had  traditionally  been  economic  in 
origin.  The  surge  began  during  the  late 
1970s  when  severe  political  repression 
became  widespread. 

No  one  can  know  what  the  percentage  of 
true  refugees  among  Salvadoran  claimants 
might  have  been,  because  the  Administra- 
tion's approach  and  procedures  foreclosed 
an  honest  review.  Probing  the  line  separat- 
ing economically  and  politically  generated 
flight  was  a  new  complexity  that  officials 
brushed  aside.  Overwhelmed  by  applica- 
tions, they  believed  that  Salvadorans  were 
filing  for  political  asylum  to  stop  the  legiti- 
mate enforcement  of  departures  so  that 
they  could  remain  here  to  work.  Thus  the 
Salvadoran  claims  were  judged  particularly 
harshly:  The  approval  rate  was  2%. 

This  record  stood  in  stark  contrast  to 
widespread  reporting  of  death-squad  activi- 
ty and  personal  accounts  of  atrocities  in  El 
Salvador.  Still,  to  this  day  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  steadfastly  insist  that  Salva- 
dorans have  essentially  been  economic  mi- 
grants. 

Characteristically,  State  acts  as  a  refugee 
advocate  within  the  government.  In  this  in- 
stance, however,  generous  refugee  admis- 
sions hardly  would  serve  the  larger  foreign- 
policy  agenda  of  support  for  the  govern- 
ments generating  the  major  flows. 

Had  a  humanitarian  refugee  policy  been 
an  important  component  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Central  America,  and  had  the  INS 
made  a  successful  effort  to  evaluate  claims 
quickly  and  fairly,  a  best  guess  is  that  15% 
to  20%  of  Salvadoran  claimants  who  arrived 
before  1982-83  would  have  been  granted  ref- 
ugee status.  The  debate  would  then  have 
shifted  to  the  truly  difficult  issue.  How  does 
a  nation  fashion  an  asylum  policy  and 
system  that  are  at  once  fair  and  resistant  to 
abuse? 

The  starting  point  must  be  fairness.  A 
corps  of  specialized  asylum  officers  is  re- 
quired to  decide  applications  based  on  cur- 
rent information  about  country  conditions. 


These  officers  should  be  specially  trained 
and  insulated  from  competing  law-enforce- 
ment tasks.  Information  to  guide  their  deci- 
sions must  be  drawn  from  many  sources,  not 
only  from  the  State  Department,  to  ensure 
objectively.  The  legal  standard  to  assess  per- 
secution must  be  consistent  across  national- 
ity groups,  and  decisions  must  be  based  pre- 
dominantly on  in-depth  interviews  with  ap- 
plicants. 

Next,  the  major  objective  must  be  timeli- 
ness. Applications  should  be  decided  quick- 
ly, within  three  months  at  most,  to  deter 
the  filling  of  claims  to  gain  authorization  to 
work  in  the  United  States.  If  a  fraction  of 
the  resources  that  have  been  devoted  to  de- 
tention centers  for  asylum-seekers  had  been 
directed  Instead  at  the  asylum  adjudicatory 
process,  crippling  backlogs  that  invite  frivo- 
lous applications  would  not  have  appeared. 
Moreover,  interim  regulations,  hastily  pre- 
pared after  the  act  passed  have  never  been 
replaced  with  definitive  guidance  for  field 
personnel. 

Finally,  foreign-[>olicy  measures  that  in- 
flame migration  must  be  reexamined.  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  human  popula- 
tion coupled  with  growing  income  dispari- 
ties among  nations,  especially  in  the  Ameri- 
cas, and  growing  political  instability  world- 
wide have  greatly  increased  the  potential 
for  first-asylum  influxes.  There  will  surely 
be  more. 

The  Administration  has  severely  mishan- 
dled the  asylum  mandate  In  the  name  of  im- 
migration control.  In  setting  the  record 
straight,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
time-honored  humanitarian  principles  em- 
bodied In  U.S.  law  cannot  be  set  aside  to 
choke  off  unwanted  asylum  requests.  But 
the  generosity  that  it  correctly  demands  will 
be  in  short  supply  again  unless  we  translate 
our  traditions  and  law  into  a  system  that 
speaks  to  the  reality  around  us.« 


OREGON  STATE  SENATE 
MEMORIALS 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Or- 
egon's 64th  Legislative  Assembly  has 
adopted  four  Senate  joint  memorials 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  which  I  submit 
for  the  Record: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  1 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  asembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Sixty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  in  legislative  session  assembled,  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  N-Reactor  at  Hanford,  Washing- 
ton, has  been  operating  since  1963;  and 

Whereas  N-Reactor  appears  to  be  similar 
in  some  respects  to  the  nuclear  reactor  at 
Chernobyl,  which  was  the  site  of  a  cata- 
strophic nuclear  accident  in  April  1986;  and 

Whereas  the  Oregon  Department  of 
Energy,  in  a  report  prepared  for  Governor 
Vic  Atiyeh  on  N-Reactor  safety  came  to  the 
following  conclusions  about  N-Reactor. 

(1)  Because  persons  responsible  for  safety 
at  N-Reactor  are  also  responsible  for  Pluto- 
nium production,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  should  develop  a  regulatory 
program  totally  independent  of  the  produc- 
tion program; 

(2)  In  the  event  of  an  accident  at  N-Reac- 
tor radioactive  liquids  could  be  pumped  with 
emergency  cooling  water  into  an  earthen 
trench  located  close  to  the  Columbia  River 
where  the  possibility  then  exists  that  the 


radioactive  liquid  could,  over  time,  enter  the 
river. 

(3)  Much  of  the  N-Reactor  equipment  is 
near  or  past  its  design  life  and  needs  fre- 
quent maintenance,  repair  and  replacement; 

(4)  In  order  to  enhance  public  health  and 
safety,  safety  equipment  should  meet  all 
current  standards  for  the  commercial  nucle- 
ar industry  when  existing  safety  equipment 
is  replaced  or  added; 

(5)  Unlike  the  commercial  nuclear  indus- 
try, the  operators  of  N-Reactor  are  not  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  unlikely  accidents  in- 
volving severe  fuel  damage; 

(6)  N-Reactor  operators  have  not  been 
trained  and  procedures  have  not  been  pub- 
lished on  how  to  handle  severe  fuel  daniage. 
and  improper  actions  could  result  in  large 
releases  of  radioactivity  into  the  environ- 
ment; and 

(7)  Oregon  has  not  been  included  in  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  the  emergency  re- 
sponse plan  for  N-Reactor,  and 

Whereas  six  independent  consultants  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  Energy 
agreed  with  these  safety  concerns  and 
raised  others  which  questioned  whether  the 
N-Reactor  can  continue  to  operate  safely; 
and 

Whereas  necessary  safety  improvements 
will  be  very  expensive  and  take  a  long  time 
to  implement;  and 

Whereas  in  any  case  the  N-Reactor  can 
only  operate  a  few  more  years  due  to 
growth  of  the  graphite  core;  and 

Whereas  in  order  to  protect  the  safety 
and  health  of  the  people  of  Oregon  the  con- 
cerns expressed  in  the  Oregon  Department 
of  Energy  report  must  be  addressed;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  OregoTV 

(1)  The  Oregon  Legislative  Assembly  be- 
lieves these  concerns  pose  risks  of  continued 
operation  that  are  a  significant  threat  to 
public  health  and  safety  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

(2)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
respectfully  memorialized  to  order  the 
United  States  Department  of  Energy  to  im- 
mediately and  permanently  shut  down  the 
N-Reactor  and  begin  decommissioning. 

(3)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congression- 
al Delegatirai. 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  2 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Sixty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  in  legislative  session  assembled,  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  is  "to  establish  a 
schedule  for  the  siting,  construction  and  op- 
eration or  repositors  that  will  provide  a  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  public  and  the 
environment  will  be  adequately  protected 
from  the  hazards  posed  by  high-level  radio- 
active waste  ...  as  may  be  disposed  of  in  a 
repository";  and 

Whereas  this  process  set  up  for  the  siting 
of  our  nation's  first  high-level  radioactive 
waste  repository  is  out  of  control;  and 

Whereas  in  the  overall  statistical  evalua- 
tion indorsed  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Hanford,  Washington  site  for 
the  proposed  repository  was  ranked  fifth 
among  five  potential  sites;  and 
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Whereas  the  Hanford  site  was  ranked 
fifth  in  evaluation  of  both  ite  post  closure 
and  predosure  performance;  and 

Whereas  if  only  health  and  safety  factors 
are  considered,  the  Hanford  site  ranks  far 
behind  four  other  potential  sites:  and 

Whereas  despite  these  rankings,  the  Han- 
ford site  vas  selected  as  one  of  the  top  three 
sites  in  the  selection  of  a  nuclear  repository: 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

lUtolved  by  the  Leffislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
respectfully  memorialized  to  appropriate  no 
further  federal  dollars  on  site  characteriza- 
tion on  the  fifth  ranked  Hanford  site. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congression- 
al Delegation. 

SKRATK  JOUfT  KlEMORIAL  3 
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Whereas  the  100th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  currently  considering  enactment  of 
a  federal  aid  highway  act  for  this  current 
federal  fiscal  year:  and 

Whereas  the  differences  In  the  proposals 
being  considered  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  relating  to  such  issues  as 
demonstration  projects,  speed  limits  and 
highway  beautification  are  so  great  that 
there  Is  a  real  risk  of  another  prolonged 
delay  as  a  conference  committee  attempts  to 
resolve  these  differences:  and 

Whereas  these  differences  could  be  ad- 
dressed in  separate  legislation:  and 

Whereas  these  delays  effectively  impound 
road  user  taxes  already  paid  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Oregon:  and 

Whereas  the  delay  of  the  distribution  of 
federal  highway  funds  to  the  State  of 
Oregon  has  already  resulted  in  the  post- 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenU-   jponement  of  vital  road,  street  and  highway 


tlves  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  Sixty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of 
Orecon,  in  legislative  session  assembled,  re- 
spectf uUy  represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  Section  112  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  develop  guidelines  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  sites  for  repositories  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste:  and 

Whereas  Section  112  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  nominate  five  sites  suitable  for 
site  characterization  for  selection  of  a 
second  repository  site:  and 

Whereas  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1982  requires  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  use 
guidelines  established  under  Section  112  of 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  in  con- 
sidering candidate  sites  for  recommendation 
for  site  characterization  studies  and  selec- 
tion of  the  first  and  second  repository  sites: 
and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Energy  an- 
nounced the  nomination  of  five  sites  suita- 
ble for  site  characterization  for  selection  of 
the  first  repository  site  before  completion  of 
the  guidelines  for  such  selection:  and 

Whereas  on  May  28.  1986,  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  annoxmced  postponement  indefi- 
nitely of  all  site-specific  work  related  to  se- 
lection of  a  second  repository:  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregoiv 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
respectfully   memorialized   to   require   the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  comply  with  the 
terms  and  procedures  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  i 
Policy  Act  of  1982. 

(2)  That  if  the  United  States  Department 
of  Energy  fails  to  comply  with  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982,  responsibility  for 
the  selection  of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
repositories  should  be  placed  with  another 
appropriate  agency. 

(3)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shaU  Y>e  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congression- 
al Delegation. 

Senatx  Joint  Memorial  5 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Sixty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  in  legislative  session  assembled,  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  99th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  failed  to  enact  a  federal  aid  highway 


projects  needed  for  the  safety  of  Oregon's 
motoring  public  and  for  the  economic  recov- 
ery of  the  State  of  Oregon:  and 

Whereas  these  delays  cause  significant 
employment  problems  for  large  numbers  of 
Oregonians:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to: 

(a)  Act  expeditiously  in  the  resolution  of 
the  differences  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress:  and 

(b)  Enact  a  federal  aid  highway  act  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congression- 
al Delegation.* 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY 
•  Mr.    SIMON.    Mr.    President, 


this 


Sunday,  Solidarity  Sunday,  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  express  their  commit- 
ment to  the  struggle  to  free  Soviet 
Jews.  The  Soviets  have  made  minor 
concessions  regarding  human  rights, 
including  a  slight  increase  in  emigra- 
tion levels.  However,  the  overall  situa- 
tion facing  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
remains  unchanged. 

The  Coalition  to  free  Soviet  Jews  is 
sponsoring  a  march  and  rally  in  New 
York  this  weekend  on  behalf  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  re- 
maining in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  to  the  following 
statement  made  by  the  coalition  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Thursday,  April 
30,  1987. 

The  news  coming  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
these  days  is  better  than  at  any  time  in 
recent  memory.  And  that  scares  us. 

Because  while  Jews  are  being  allowed  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  in  greater  numbers.  whUe 
Jewish  prisoners  of  conscience  and  human 
rights  activists  are  gradually  being  released 
from  prison,  while  families  are  being  reunit- 
ed, a  new  threat  to  Soviet  Jews  looms  large. 

It's  us. 

We  are  in  grave  danger  of  growing  com- 
placent over  these  positive  developments— 
smd  letting  our  joy  over  the  emigration  of 
470  Jews  this  March  make  us  forget  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  still  trying  to  leave. 

We  have  much  to  be  proud  of.  Were  it  not 
for  our  refusal  to  let  the  issue  die,  it's 
doubtful  that  Soviet  Jews  would  now  be  en- 


act for  this  current  federal  fiscal  year:  and    joying  the  small  gains  they've  made 


instead   of   resting   on   our   laurels,  I 
got  to  build  on  our  momentum.  Our| 
ids  are  being  heard.  They  must  con- 
to  be  heard  until  every  Jew  who  wants  I 
ive  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  allowed  I 
Id  until  those  who  are  left  behind  are| 
^ed  to  live  as  Jews, 
marching  on  Solidarity  Sunday.  May  I 
it  noon,  we  can  show  the  Soviet  Union  | 
that  the  concessions  they've  made  can't  buy[ 
our  silence. 

;y'll  still  have  to  earn  it. 

lese  words  parallel  my  own  fear  I 
recent  releases  will  cause  us  to  I 
the  pleas  of  individuals  still  I 
!ring  in  the  Soviet  Union— Individ- 1 
such  as  Naum  Meiman  who  have  I 
waiting  for  over  10  years  for  per- 1 
^ion  to  emigrate.  Naum,  who  is  inl 
his  Seventies,  has  been  denied  permis-l 
sion  based  on  the  presumption  that  he  I 
knovs  Soviet  secrets— secrets  that  are  I 
over  25  years  old  and  have  been  dis-l 
clossd  in  Soviet  journals.  And,  OVIRi 
recently  informed  Naum  that,  due  to  I 
the  knowledge  of  these  secrets,  he  will| 
nevi  iT  be  issued  an  exit  visa. 

I  :annot  begin  to  imagine  the  devas-l 
tatim  Naum  must  feel.  I  do  know.  I 
hovever.  that  the  United  States  must  I 
closely  examine  changes  in  Soviet  I 
policy,  and  assess  what  real  improve- [ 
meiit  has  occurred.  For  Naum  I 
Mejman,  there  has  been  no  improve- 1 
mei  it. 

T  le  United  States  must  continue  to  I 
app  ly  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  I 
release  refuseniks.  No  matter  howl 
hig  1  emigration  levels  reach,  we  I 
can  (lot  ignore  the  cries  of  the  Individ- 1 
uaL ;  who  remain  there. 

I  implore  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant] 
Naum  Meiman.  and  all  other  refuse- 
nikii,   permission  to  emigrate  to  the| 
We  X.m 


)LDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 
BEGINS 

•  »[r.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  I 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues! 
to  he  first  day  of  Older  Americans' 
Moith.  May  has  been  designated  as  I 
the  month  which  celebrates  the  con- 1 
trilutions,  the  achievements,  and  the  I 
spiiit  of  the  older  citizens  of  our  I 
Nat  ion. 

I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  legis- 
lation which  recognizes  Older  Ameri- 
cans' Month.  This  designation  focuses  I 
attention  on  the  accomplishments  of 
old;r  people,  the  fastest  growing  seg-| 
me  It  of  our  population. 

The  image  of  the  older  person  who! 
siU    in   a   rocking   chair   knitting   or 
doiig  nothing  is   fading.  The   older  | 
pel  son  has  a  great  deal  to  offer  socie- 
ty; maturity  is  a  tremendous  asset.  Re- 1 
certly,  we  have  seen  corporations  ap- 
pet  ling  to  the  older  person  as  a  poten- 
tial  worker.  The  business  community! 
haj    recognized  the  assets  of  experi- 
eme  and  reliability  which  the  older] 
wo  'ker  possesses. 


Older  people  have  made  enormous 
contributions  to  ovu*  society. 

Georgia  O'Keefe's  stuiming  paint- 
ings, many  done  while  she  was  in  her 
eighties  and  nineties,  exemplify  the 
creative  powers  which  many  older 
people  possess. 

Dr.  Albert  Sabin,  who  discovered  the 
polio  vaccine,  continues  to  do  medical 
research.  He  is  over  80. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  continued  her  po- 
litical advocacy  until  the  day  she  died 
at  age  78. 

Margaret  Mead,  whose  findings  revo- 
lutionized the  world  of  anthropology, 
studied  human  nature  until  the  day 
she  died  at  age  78. 

George  Bums,  whose  energy  is  a 
source  of  amazement,  has  taught  the 
public  that  not  all  91-year-olds  are 
cranky. 

Eubie  Blake,  an  Institution  in  the 
world  of  jazz,  composed  and  played 
the  piano  with  vigor  throughout  his 
100  years  of  life. 

The  age  of  these  legends  is  immate- 
rial. 

I  commend  the  activities  and  cele- 
brations of  Older  Americans'  Month 
and  hope  that  this  year  brings  even 
greater  improvement  in  attitudes 
toward  older  people.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY,  MAY  5, 
1987 

RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY  AT  3  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  3 
o'clock  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MORNING  BUSINESS— RESUME  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  «9 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I.  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  on  Tues- 
day next,  there  be  a  period  for  morn- 
ing business,  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
and  that  Senators  may  be  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes each,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  period  for  morning  business  the 


Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  49. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 
AND    SENATORS    TO    SUBMIT    STATEMENTS    FOR 
THE   RECORD,    INTRODUCE   BILLS   AND   RESOLU- 
TIONS. prnrioNS  and  memorials 
Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees 
may  have  imtil  5  o'clock  p.m.  today  to 
submit  committee  reports;  that  Sena- 
tors may  have  until   5  o'clock  p.m. 
today  to  submit  statements  for  the 
Record,    introduce    bills    and    resolu- 
tions,  petitions   and   memorials,   and 
that  committees  may  have  on  Monday 
next,  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and 
3  p.m.,  permission  to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TIME  remaining  ON  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  48 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  cleared 
this  request  with  the  Republican 
leader  before  he  left. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  resimies 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  49  on  Tuesday  next,  there 
remain  16  hours,  8  hours  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  convene  on  Tuesday  next. 
I  have  indicated  earlier  there  will  be 
no  roUcall  votes  on  Monday.  On  this 
particular  Monday,  I  felt  it  would  be 
probably  better  for  the  Senate  not  to 
come  in.  I  have  no  other  business  on 
the  calendar  that  I  can  take  up.  This 
will  give  committees  an  opportunity  to 
meet  on  Monday  and  without  inter- 
ruption by  roUcalls  or  quorum  calls.  It 
will  give  Senators  the  opportunity  to 
continue  with  their  discussions  on  the 
budget  resolution  and  amendments 
thereto. 

The  party  conferences  will  meet  on 
Tuesday,  as  is  regularly  their  custom, 
at  noon  until  2  o'clock,  and  the  con- 


vening hour  of  3  o'clock  will  give  us  an 
opportunity,  if  our  conferences  so 
need,  to  run  over  a  bit  without  con- 
cern about  the  Senate's  being  in  ses- 
sion. The  order  has  been  entered  ac- 
cordingly. 

RoUcall  votes  will  occur  at  any  time 
begirming  on  next  Tuesday  afternoon 
continuing  through  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday.  I  would  say  the 
Senate  should  complete  action  on  the 
Senate  budget  resolution  next 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  at  the  latest, 
and  there  are  a  nimiber  of  amend- 
ments that  are  to  be  voted  on.  I  urge 
Senators  to  be  in  attendance  on  those 
days  begiiming  as  early  as  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  staying  available  as 
long  as  is  necessary  daily  Tuesday. 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

Following  the  action  on  the  budget 
resolution,  I  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to 
proceed  to  take  up  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  which  was  reported 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee 
today. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY,  MAY  5. 
1987  AT  3  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  3  pjn.  on. 
Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
3:56  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  untU 
Tuesday,  May  5, 1987,  at  3  p.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  1, 1987: 

Department  of  State 

Arnold  Lewis  Raphel,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
career  member  of  the  senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Is- 
lamic Republic  of  Paldstan. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

Teach  us.  O  Ood,  the  ways  by  which 
we  can  translate  our  beliefs  into 
action,  our  ideas  into  service,  our 
thoughts  into  deeds,  for  we  recognize 
that  unless  our  faith  is  turned  to  good 
works  we  do  not  have  the  full  measure 
of  faith  nor  the  fullness  of  truth.  En- 
courage us  never  to  be  content  with 
the  documents  and  formulations  of 
faith,  but  through  the  opportunities 
of  sendee  may  we  tnily  express  our 
faith.  For  we  know  that  when  our 
faith  is  active  in  love  we  truly  are 
stewards  of  Tour  entire  creation. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  armoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


iormation  that  should  have  been  dis- 
feminated  long  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  not  properly  fund- 
the  program,  the  administration  is 

/ing  to  starve  this  bill  to  death.  By 

Charging  close  to  $700  per  family  after 

expenses,  the  INS  Is  trying  to  fi- 

ice  this  program  on  the  backs  of 

|he    immigrants.    That   was   not   the 

itent  of  the  Congress. 

It  was  also  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  administration  to  enforce 
■he  antidiscrimination  section  of  the 
Bill,  yet  this  has  not  happened,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  discrimination 
cases  being  reported  by  Hispanics  and 
f  other  foreign  looking  people." 
'  Furthermore,  in  the  agriculture  pro- 
vision the  administration's  definition 
•f  "perishable  commodities"  excludes 
many  deserving  grower  groups  and 
farmworkers. 

I  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  for  this  bill 

frith  a  lot  of  reservations,  as  did  many 

Others.  What  the  INS  is  doing  is  not 

vhat  the  Congress  intended,  and  not 

rhat  many  of  us  voted  for. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
Just  a  little  late  and  I  apologize. 

Did  you  ask  for  unsiiimous  consent 
to  approve  the  Journal? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  had  an- 
nounced the  approval  of  the  Journal. 


INS  NOT  FOLLOWING  CON- 
GRESS' INTENT  IN  LEGALIZA- 
•nON  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  5  the  legalization  program  which 
is  the  heart  of  the  new  immigration 
bill  gets  underway.  The  fate  of  mil- 
lions of  undocumented  workers 
coming  out  of  the  shadows  will  be  at 
stake,  and  it  appears  that  the  INS  is 
unprepared  to  handle  this  avalanche 
of  humanity.  From  every  indication  at 
centers  across  the  coimtry  application 
forms  are  not  ready  and  there  are  not 
enough  doctors  to  conduct  the  re- 
quired medical  exams. 

Many  of  the  legalization  sites  are 
opening  without  full  staffs,  and  a 
large  number  of  immigrants  still  dis- 
trust the  agency  they  so  long  con- 
sidered the  enemy. 

My  congressional  office  phone  rings 
off  the  wall  from  people  asking  for  in- 


^ORKS  SKIP  COVERAGE  OF 
ANTICOMMUNIST  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS 

(Mr.    SOLOMON    asked    and    was 
ven  permission  to  address  the  House 
or  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
our  attention  this  morning  to  an  arti- 
cle by  William  Randolph  Hearst  in  the 
Hearst  newspapers  across  the  Nation 
hat  says,  "Don't  be  led  astray." 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  ago  Saturday 
jght   the   three   television   networks 
hose  to  show  you  a  group  of  people, 
o-called    Americans,    who    came    to 
ashington    to    demonstrate    against 
heir  Government  and  against  their 
iountry.  •  •  •  But  they  never  bothered 
show  you  the  Communist  organiza- 
ion  participating  in  those  demonstra- 
ions  and  they  never  bothered  to  tell 
ou  who  put  up  the  $3  million  to  pay 
or  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  same  time,  there 
were  loyalty  day  parades  going  on 
Eicross  this  Nation  in  small  towns  spon- 
sored by  patriotic  organizations  like 
the  Brunswick  Elks  Club.  Those  three 
networks  never  bothered  to  show  any 
of  those  hvmdreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  parading  across  this  Nation 
In  support  of  their  Government  and  in 
support  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  same  thing  went  on  this  week- 
end when  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ipeople  in  small  towns  in  my  district 
and  in  your  district  and  all  across  this 


great)  country  of  ours  were  saying, 
"We  will  stand  up  to  communism  now 
and  1  orever." 

Mr  Speaker,  not  one  of  those  pa- 
rades was  covered  by  any  of  the  televi- 
sion networks  again  over  the  weekend. 
Where  were  you,  Dan  Rather?  Where 
were  you,  Tom  Brokaw?  Where  were 
you,  Peter  Jennings?  Do  you  only 
show  demonstrators  who  hate  Amer- 
ica, llegardless  of  your  personal  feel- 


ings, 
show 


would  it  not  have  been  "fair"  to 
both  sides.  I  think  you  all  are  a 
disgrace  to  your  profession.  God  bless 
those  patriotic  Americans.  God  bless 
America  and  thank  you  America  for 
stan<  ling  up  against  communism. 


Thp  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  advises 
those  in  the  gallery  that  there  is  a  rule 
House  that  people  in  the  gallery 
lests  of  che  House  and  are  asked 
i  engage  in  demonstrations  either 
against  what  Members  may  say 
ke  floor. 


JAPI 


SHOULD  BE  ASHAMED  OF 
WHALE  SLAUGHTER 

RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mimite.) 

RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  mer- 
ely have  the  large  whales  been 
that  they  have  become  com- 
merdially  extinct— stocks  of  blue 
whales  have  become  so  low  that  their 
gene  pools  may  not  be  large  enough 
for  I  them  to  recover— these  great 
whues  are  the  largest  creatures  ever 
to  dwell  upon  this  Earth— an  adult 
blue  can  exceed  100  feet  in  length  and 
weig  ti  as  much  as  140  tons— more  than 
twici!  the  size  of  brontosaurus,  the 
largest  dinosaur— the  blue  whale's 
heait  is  the  size  of  a  Volkswagen 
Beetle  and  a  grown  man  can  crawl 
through  its  massive  arteries— it  makes 
the  loudest  noise  of  any  living  crea- 
ture! and  can  communicate  over  hun- 
dredE  of  miles— it  does  not  take  a  poet 
to  imagine  that  these  calls  may  be 
tingra  with  sadness  and  loneliness— 
though  an  international  moratorium  is 
nowiin  effect  on  whaling,  the  Japanese 
have  announced  that  they  will  contin- 
ue tjie  slaughter  of  minke  and  sperm 
wha  es  this  winter  imder  the  guise  of 
"sci<ntific  research"— shame  on  you, 
Jap)  ji— shame  on  you,  Japan. 
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Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


A    LEGACY    OF    LEADERSHIP:    A 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 

ANTONIO  B.  WON  PAT 

(Mr.  BLAZ  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  ordinarily 
when  I  come  to  the  House  I  come  to 
the  House  enthusiastically  supporting 
a  piece  of  legislation  or  speaking  out 
against  it.  Today  my  presence  is  not  so 
enthusiastic,  because  I  am  here  sadly 
to  report  the  passing  of  a  former  col- 
league of  ours,  the  Honorable  Antonio 
Borja  Won  Pat  of  Guam. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Won  Pat  know 
that  he  was  not  a  giant  of  a  man  in 
stature,  but  he  was  a  giant  of  a  man  in 
accomplishments.  They  know  that  he 
did  not  talk  very  much,  but  he  said  a 
lot.  They  also  know  that  he  was  a 
very,  very  humble  man.  He  was  a 
common  man,  but  a  common  man  with 
an  uncommon  touch. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  in  this  business 
hope  that  someday  history  will  be 
kind  to  us  and  say  that  in  our  presence 
in  life  here  on  Earth  we  have  made  a 
difference.  Tony  Won  Pat  has  made  a 
difference.  We  are  better  off  for 
having  known  him,  and  as  a  colleague, 
as  a  Guamanian,  as  a  friend,  I  salute 
you,  Tony,  and  I  say,  "Adios,  tun  An- 
tonio, adios." 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is  always  an  honor  and 
a  pleasure  to  bhng  the  thoughts  and  feellrtgs 
of  the  people  of  Guam  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  I  come  before  you  today  with  deep 
sadness  In  my  heart  to  tell  you  of  the  tragic 
passing  of  a  great  gentleman. 

Our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Anto- 
nio Borja  Won  Pat— a  magnificent  paradox  of 
a  man— has  died.  He  was  not  a  big  man  phys- 
ically, but  he  did  a  giant's  job  for  our  people, 
our  territory,  and  our  country — and  he  did  it 
without  a  great  deal  of  fuss. 

He  was  a  humble  man  with  a  warm  self-ef- 
facing humor.  Yet,  he  touched  us  all  wittKHJt 
overreaching  and  rose  to  a  position  of  honor 
without  seeking  recognition.  He  was  a 
common  man  with  an  uncommon  touch. 

He  was  a  peaceful  man  who  fought  fiercely 
to  advance  both  the  quality  of  life  for  our 
people  and  the  equality  of  treatment  they  de- 
serve within  the  framework  of  our  Constitution. 

This  giant  of  a  man  was  a  major  catalyst 
and  motivating  force  in  the  pioneering  days  of 
Guam's  political  and  economic  development. 
We  needed  to  have  a  man  of  character,  high 
caliber,  and  tenacity.  Tony  Won  Pat  was  that 
man. 

Tony  Won  Pat  was,  at  times,  sharply  critrcal 
of  U.S.  policy,  but  he  was  demonstrably  patri- 
otic at  the  same  time.  With  him,  there  was  no 
contradiction  in  this.  His  spirit  was  big  enough 
to  balance  his  territorial  and  national  obltga- 
tksns.  Part  of  his  genius  was  in  how  he  met 
his  obligations  to  the  people  of  Guam  and  the 
United  States,  without  subjugating  the  needs 
of  Guam  to  the  interests  of  the  Nation.  Not 
until  I  became  a  Member  of  Ckjngress  myself 
did  I  fully  appreciate  his  at>ility  to  achieve  a 
consensus  in  behalf  of  his  legislation. 


As  a  teacfier,  a  family  man,  a  poiitical 
leader,  and  a  senior  statesman,  his  long  list  of 
accomplishments  places  him  in  a  very  special 
category.  He  was  a  father  not  only  to  his 
family,  but,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  to  the 
community  and  ttie  territory  as  well. 

He  entered  publk:  life  with  the  first  Guam 
Congress  and  passed  from  us  during  tfie 
100th  U.S.  Ck>ngress.  It  seents  so  supremely 
ironic,  yet  characteristic  of  the  man,  that,  on 
the  eve  of  his  death,  he  was  here  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  offering  his  knowledge,  experi- 
er>ce,  and  counsel  to  tt>e  leaders  of  Guam. 

He  was  in  such  a  jovial  rrxxxl  on  the  eve  of 
his  passing,  nrteeting  arvj  greeting  us,  that  r>ow 
in  looking  back,  It  does  seem  as  though  he 
had  come  to  say  goodbye.  The  shoes  he  left 
behirni  are  too  big.  I  cannot  fill  tfiem.  But  I  will 
try  to  follow  his  impressive  footprints. 

My  deepest  condolences  and  prayers  go 
out  to  his  betoved  wife,  Tan  Ana,  his  eight 
children  arxl  many  grandcfiildren  ar>d  great- 
grandchildren. 

By  that  yardstick  with  iwhich  we  measure 
people — their  impact  on  our  lives,  the  char>ges 
they  made  in  the  worid — Tony  Won  Pat  was 
one  of  those  whose  work  in  life  has  made  a 
difference.  I  think  that  those  of  us  wfK)  have 
worked  with  Tony  Won  Pat  can  say  without 
reservation  that  we  are  all  better  for  havir>g 
known  him. 

As  I  am  addressing  you  this  morning,  Tony 
Won  Pat  is  en  route  to  his  beloved  Guam.  As 
a  former  teacher  of  mir)e,  as  a  colleague,  but 
nK>st  of  all,  as  a  friend,  I  thank  you,  I  salute 
you,  Tony. 

Adios,  tun  Antonio,  adios. 

D  1210 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLAZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  later 
date  I  am  sure  we  will  have  a  formal 
special  order.  At  that  time  I  will  say 
some  things  for  Tony  Won  Pat.  Today, 
suffice  it  to  say,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  he  served  with  such 
distinction  and  honor  and  dedication,  I 
was  proud  to  serve  with  him.  He  was 
everything  the  gentleman  described 
him  to  be,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's kindness  In  advising  the  House 
of  this  imf ortunate  passing  of  former 
Congressman  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  BLAZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  and  generous  remarks. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLAZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  say  as  a  person  who  served  as 
the  ranking  Republican  on  Mr.  Won 
Pat's  subcommittee  that  I  knew  him 
quite  well  and  would  agree  with  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and 
with  the  gentleman's  characterization 
of  him.  It  is  certainly  very  accurate, 
and  I  share  in  the  gentleman's  sense 
of  loss. 

Mr.  BLAZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLAZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  the  brief  moments  left  I  would 
thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  these 
moments  to  remember  Tony.  Tony 
was  everything  the  gentleman  said, 
and  it  is  most  appropriate  the  gentle- 
man has  advised  us  of  this. 

Mr.  Won  Pat  did  everything  for  ev- 
eryone. Without  a  vote  here,  he  was 
very,  very  effective  as  a  Member  and 
very  compassionate.  I  know  Tony 
often  would  come  up  and  say.  If  I  had 
a  vote,  I  certainly  would  do  that  and  I 
hope  you  will.  Tony  was  a  giant  of  a 
person,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  time. 


announc:ement  of  the  death 
of  the  honorable  antonio 

B.  WON  PAT 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
former  colleague.  Delegate  Antonio  B. 
Won  Pat  of  Guam,  passed  away  of  a 
heart  attack  on  Friday,  May  1,  in 
Silver  Spring,  MD. 

Tony,  as  he  was  known  by  his  many 
friends,  died  as  he  had  lived:  Serving 
the  people  of  Guam  whom  he  so  loved. 
Only  hours  before  his  passing,  I  talked 
with  him  at  a  Senate  hearing  where 
he  showed  the  old  spark  that  made 
him  so  successful. 

I  first  met  Tony  in  the  late  1960's 
when  he  was  Guam's  Washington  rep- 
resentative, and  I  was  serving  the 
Virgin  Islands  In  the  same  capacity. 
Together  we  worked  on  legislation 
which  enabled  our  territories  to  elect 
their  own  CJovemors  and  send  Dele- 
gates here  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  1973. 

That  year,  Tony  and  I  came  togeth- 
er to  Congress  and  we  continued  to 
work  as  friends.  Later,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Insular  Affairs, 
I  watched  Tony  use  his  well-honed  leg- 
islative skills  to  produce  a  remarkable 
series  of  omnibus  bills  l>enefiting 
Guam  and  other  United  States  territo- 
ries. 

Today  I  am  honored  to  chair  the 
same  subcommittee  as  did  my  good 
friend  and  adviser,  Tony  Won  Pat. 

I  am  sure  many  of  us  here  today  can 
say  we  will  deeply  miss  Tony.  While 
he  was  small  in  stature,  he  was  huge 
in  spirit  and  accomplishment.  We  will 
miss  you  Tony. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  communication 
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from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
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from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washimotoh,  DC, 

May  4, 19S7. 
Hon.  Jm  WuoBT. 

The    Speaker.    Hoiue    of   Revresentativea, 
Waahington,  DC. 
DiAB  Mx.  Sra*Kn:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission gnmted  In  clause  5  of  rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  n.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  the  White  House  as  fol- 
lows: 
At  5:06  pjn.  on  Friday,  May  1, 1987,  and 

(1)  Said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  periodic 
report  concerning  the  national  emergency 
with  respect  to  Nicaragua;  and 

(2)  Said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  18th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, which  covers  1982. 

With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DomiALD  K.  Ahserson, 
Clerk,  Horue  of  Representatives. 


REPORT  CONCERNING  NATION- 
AL  EMERGENCY  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  NICARAGUA-MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  100-74) 

The  SPEAKE31  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on 
developments  since  my  last  report  of 
November  10,  1986,  concerning  the  na- 
tional emergency  with  respect  to  Nica- 
ragua that  was  declared  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12513  of  May  1,  1985.  In 
that  Order,  I  prohibited:  (1)  all  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  of  goods 
and  services  of  Nicaraguan  origin;  (2) 
aU  exports  from  the  United  States  of 
goods  to  or  destined  for  Nicaragua 
except  those  destined  for  the  orga- 
nized democratic  resistance;  (3)  Nica- 
raguan air  carriers  from  engaging  in 
sdr  transportation  to  or  from  points  in 
the  United  States;  and  (4)  vessels  of 
Nicaraguan  registry  from  entering 
United  States  ports. 

1.  The  declaration  of  emergency  was 
made  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested 
in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  International  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act,  50  U.S.C.  1701  et 
seq.,  and  the  National  Emergencies 
Act.  50  U.S.C.  1601  et  seg.  This  report 
is  submitted  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C. 
1641(c)  and  1703(c). 

2.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury issued  the  Nicaraguan  Trade  Con- 
trol Regulations  implementing  the 
prohibitions  in  Executive  Order  No. 
12513  on  May  8,  1985,  50  Fed.  Reg. 
19890  (May  10,  1985).  There  have  been 


n  0  changes  in  those  regulations  In  the 
p  ist  6  months. 

3.  Since  my  report  of  November  10, 
1  )86,  fewer  than  30  applications  for  11- 
c  tnses  have  been  received  with  respect 
t>  Nicaragua,  and  the  majority  of 
t  lese  applications  have  been  granted. 
C  f  the  licenses  issued  in  this  period, 
liost  either  authorized  exports  for  hu- 
i^anitarian  purposes,  covering  medical 
supplies,  food,  and  animal  vaccines,  or 
extended  authorizations  previously 
given  to  acquire  intellectual  property 
protection  under  Nicaraguan  law. 

4.  The  trade  sanctions  complement 
t  le  diplomatic  and  other  aspects  of 

0  or  policy  toward  Nicaragua.  They 
ecert  additional  pressure  intended  to 
induce  the  Sandinistas  to  undertalce 
sfrious  dialogue  with  representatives 
0 '  all  elements  of  the  Nicaraguan 
d  >mocratic  resistance  and  to  respond 
favorably  to  the  many  opportunities 
a  mailable  for  achieving  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  conflict  in  Central 

1  merica.  The  trade  sanctions  are  part 
a  '.  a  larger  policy  seelcing  a  democratic 
Q  itcome  in  Nicaragua  by  peaceful 
means. 

5.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Ped- 
e  -al  Government  in  the  period  from 
November  1,  1986,  through  April  30, 
1987,  that  are  directly  attributable  to 
tfie  exercise  of  powers  and  authorities 
conferred  by  the  declaration  of  the 
rficaraguan  national  emergency  are  es- 
timated at  $187,007,  all  of  which  repre- 
s  >nts  wage  and  salary  costs  for  Federal 
p  ersonnel.  Personnel  costs  were  large- 
1; '  centered  in  the  Department  of  the 
1  reasiu-y  (particularly  in  the  Customs 
£  ervice,  as  well  as  in  the  Office  of  For- 
e  gn  Assets  Control,  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Enforcement, 
atid  the  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel), with  expenses  also  incurred  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Na- 

lonal  Security  Council. 

6.  The  policies  and  actions  of  the 
vemment  of  Nicaragua  continue  to 
se   an   unusual   and   extraordinary 

_  reat  to  the  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  I 
s^all  continue  to  exercise  the  powers 
at  my  disposal  to  apply  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Nicaragua  as  long  as 
t^ese  measures  are  appropriate   and 

5 ill  continue  to  report  periodically  to 
le  Congress  on  expenses  and  signifi- 
c&nt    developments,    pursuant    to    50 
U.S.C.  1641(c)  and  1703(c). 
I  Ronald  Reagan. 

I  The  White  House,  May  1,  1987. 


Annual  report  of  the  de- 
partment OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
1  [ouse  the  following  message  from  the 
]  resident  of  the  United  States;  which 
vras  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,   referred  to  the 


May  4,  1987 


Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Ilsheries,  and  the  Committee  on 
Publli :  Works  and  Transportation: 

To  thk  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  308  of 
Publie  Law  97-449  (49  U.S.C.  308),  I 
hereby^  transmit  the  16th  Annual 
Repoit  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, which  covers  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
Th^  White  House,  May  1. 1987. 
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ADDITION  OP  MEMBER  AS  CO- 
SPONSOR  OP  H.R.  1885,  SATEL- 
LITE TELEVISION  FAIR  MAR- 
KETING ACT  OF  1987 

(Mrl  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
Mr.]  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
31,  when  we  introduced  our  leg- 
islatidn  to  ensure  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  satellite  television  program- 
L.O  millions  of  Americans,  one  key 
lual  was  inadvertently  not  in- 
as  an  original  cosponsor— Rep- 
itive  Carroll  Hubbard  of  Ken- 


ming 

indivi^ 

cludei 

reseni 

tuck} 

Representative  Hubbard  has  worked 
with  all  of  us  consistently  to  ensure 
that  home  Earth  satellite  dish  owners 
receive  fair  and  reasonable  access  to 
progiununing,  and  his  support  of  legis- 
lation—such as  the  Satellite  Television 
Fair  Marketing  Act  of  1987— has  been 
unwavering.  Representative  Hubbard 
shouln  have  been  listed  as  an  original 
cospcfior,  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  the  record  to  reflect  that. 

day,  we  continue  to  add  co- 
>rs  to  this  important  legislation 
to  foiter  the  growth  of  satellite  serv- 
ices and  competition  in  the  market- 
place! And,  we  look  forward  to  adding 
more  [Members  to  our  bill,  H.R.  1885. 

This  legislation  will  work  to  promote 
fair  marketing  practices  of  scrambled 
signals,  and  we  thank  our  colleagues 
who  nave  cosponsored,  and  we  encour- 
age everyone  in  this  body  to  join  us  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 


spor 


lOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

Th^  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provifions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each 
motic  n  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
a  reorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  otdered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is 
objec  :ed  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Sue  h  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  tal  :en  on  Tuesday,  May  5,  1987. 


Mr, 
have 


PJ^RLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

MARLENEE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
El  parliamentary  inquiry? 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.  

Mr.  MARLENEE.  So  that  we  may 
fully  understand  the  procedure  here. 
Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  these  pieces  of 
legislation  require  a  second,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  if  you  demand 
a  second,  and  the  Speaker  says,  with- 
out objection,  a  second  is  ordered,  if 
someone  objects,  then  is  a  teller  vote 
necessary? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  answer  would 
be  in  the  affirmative.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, a  teller  vote  would  be  re- 
quired.   

Mr.  MARLENEE.  And  if  a  teller  vote 
shows  that  we  do  not  have  a  quonim, 
then  you  can  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
grounds  that  a  quorum  is  not  present, 
is  that  correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  cor- 
rectly states  the  rule. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  have  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

If  a  quorum  is  not  found  to  be 
present,  then  we  have  to  adjourn  for 
the  day? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  re- 
spond that  it  is  not  possible  under  the 
rules  to  transact  business  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

There  would  be  remedies  available, 
of  course.  If  a  teller  vote  should  fail  to 
evoke  a  quorum,  a  Member  might 
make  a  point  of  order  of  no  quorum 
and  provoke  a  recorded  quorum  call. 

D  1220 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  out 
of  a  great  respect  to  the  Speaker  and 
with  this  parliamentary  inquiry  in 
mind,  since  some  of  us  in  the  West 
have  great  problems  in  meeting  the 
schedule  if  we  are  going  to  have  to  be 
here  on  Fridays  and  Mondays,  then  we 
may  as  well  have  the  votes  necessary 
to  make  it  worthwhile  being  here.  I 
have  nothing  against  the  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  re- 
spect and  protect  the  rights  of  the 
gentleman.  If  the  gentleman  is  con- 
cerned about  the  difficulty  of  his  col- 
leagues being  present,  then  the  gentle- 
man might  want  to  accommodate 
them  rather  than  to  discommode 
them.  But  the  gentleman  would  be 
within  his  rights  to  do  as  he  suggests, 
and  the  Chair  will  respect  and  protect 
the  rights  of  the  gentleman  under  the 
rules. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 


REQUIRING  A  STUDY  TO  DETER- 
MINE THE  APPROPRIATE  MINI- 
MUM ALTITUDE  FOR  AIR- 
CRAFT FLYING  OVER  NATION- 
AL PARK  SYSTEM  UNITS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  921)  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  appropriate  minimum  al- 


titude for  aircraft  flying  over  National 
Park  System  units,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  921 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ttouae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemttled, 

SECTION  I.  STUDY  OF  PARK  OVERKLKJHTS. 

(a)  Study  by  Park  Service.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary"),  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service,  shall 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  proper 
minimum  altitude  which  should  be  main- 
tained by  aircraft  when  flying  over  units  of 
the  national  park  system.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  acting  through  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Admin- 
istrator"), shall  provide  technical  assistance 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  carrying 
out  the  study. 

(b)  General  Requirements  or  Study.— 
The  study  shall  identify  any  problems  asso- 
ciated with  overflight  by  aircraft  of  units  of 
the  national  park  system  and  shall  provide 
information  regarding  the  types  of  over- 
flight which  may  be  impacting  on  park  unit 
resources.  The  study  shall  distinguish  be- 
tween the  impacts  caused  by  sightseeing  air- 
craft, military  aircraft,  commercial  aviation, 
general  aviation,  and  other  forms  of  aircraft 
which  affect  such  units.  The  study  shall 
identify  those  park  system  units,  and  por- 
tions thereof,  in  which  the  most  serious  ad- 
verse impacts  from  aircraft  overflight  exist. 

(c)  Specific  Requirements.— The  study 
under  this  section  shall  include  research  at 
the  following  units  of  the  national  park 
system:  C^umberland  Island  National  Sea- 
shore. Yosemite  National  Park,  Hawaii  Vol- 
canoes National  Park,  Haleakala  National 
Park,  Glacier  National  Park,  and  Mt.  Rush- 
more  National  Memorial,  and  at  no  more 
than  4  additional  national  park  system 
units,  excluding  those  established  by  section 
201  of  Public  Law  96-487.  The  research  at 
each  such  unit  shall  provide  information 
and  an  evaluation  regarding  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  impacts  of  aircraft  noise  on  the 
safety  of  the  park  system  users,  including 
hikers,  rock-climbers,  and  boaters. 

(2)  The  impairment  of  visitor  enjoyment 
associated  with  overflights  over  national 
park  system  units. 

(3)  Other  injurious  effects  of  flighte  over 
park  system  lands  on  the  natural,  historical, 
and  cultural  resources  for  which  the  park 
system  units  were  established. 

(4)  The  values  of  aircraft  flights  over  park 
system  lands  In  terms  of  visitor  enjoyment, 
the  protection  of  persons  or  property, 
search  and  rescue  operations  and  firefight- 
Ing. 

Such  research  shall  evaluate  the  Impact  of 
overflight  by  both  fixed-wing  aircraft  and 
helicopters.  The  research  shall  include  an 
evaluation  of  the  differences  in  noise  levels 
within  the  park  system  units  concerned 
which  are  associated  with  flight  by  com- 
monly used  aircraft  at  different  altitudes. 
The  research  shall  apply  only  to  overflights 
and  shall  not  apply  to  landing  fields  within, 
or  adjacent  to,  park  system  units. 

(d)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  within  3  years  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  containing  the  results  of  the 
study  carried  out  under  this  section.  Such 
report  shall  also  contain  recommendations 
for  legislative  and  regulatory  action  which 
could  be  taken   regarding  the  effects  re- 


ferred to  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of 
subsection  (c).  Before  submission  to  the 
Congress  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a  draft 
of  the  report  and  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration for  his  review.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  review  such  report  and  recommen- 
dations and  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  ad- 
verse effects  which  the  implementation  of 
such  reconmiendatlons  would  have  on  the 
safety  of  aircraft  operations.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  to 
resolve  issues  relating  to  such  adverse  ef- 
fects. The  final  report  shall  include  a  find- 
ing by  the  Administrator  that  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary will  not  have  adverse  effects  on  the 
safety  of  aircraft  operations,  or  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  unable  to  make  such  finding, 
a  statement  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
reasons  he  believes  the  Secretary's  recom- 
mendations will  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  safety  of  aircraft  operations. 

(e)  FAA  Review  or  Rules.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  review  current  rules  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  flights  of  aircraft  over 
units  of  the  national  park  system  at  which 
research  is  conducted  under  subsection  (c) 
and  in  addition  over  any  other  such  units  at 
which  such  a  review  is  determined  necessary 
by  the  Administrator  or  is  requested  by  the 
Secretary.  In  the  review  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  determine 
whether  changes  are  needed  in  such  rules 
and  regulations  on  the  basis  of  aviation 
safety.  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
identification  of  the  units  of  the  national 
park  system  for  which  research  is  to  be  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (c),  the  Administra- 
tor shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  review  along  with 
recommendations  for  legislative  and  regula- 
tory action  which  is  needed  to  implement 
any  such  changes. 

(f)  Authorization.— Effective  October  1, 
1987,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  studies  and  review  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

SEC.  2.  flights  over  YOSEMITE  AND  HALEAKALA 
Dt'RING  STUDY  AND  REVIEW. 

(a)  YosEMiTE  National  Park.— During  the 
applicable  study  and  review  period  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  fixed  wing  aircraft  or 
helicopter  flying  under  visual  flight  rules  to 
fly  at  an  altitude  of  less  than  2,000  feet  over 
the  surface  of  Yosemite  National  Park.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "sur- 
face" refers  to  the  highest  terrain  within 
the  park  which  is  within  2,000  feet  laterally 
of  the  route  of  flight  and  with  respect  to 
Yosemite  Valley  such  term  refers  to  the 
upper-most  rim  of  the  valley. 

(b)  Haleakala  National  Park.— During 
the  applicable  study  and  review  period  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  fixed  wing  aircraft 
or  helicopter  flying  under  visual  flight  rules 
to  fly  at  an  altitude  below  9,500  feet  above 
mean  sea  level  over  the  surface  of  any  of 
the  following  areas  In  Haleakala  National 
Park:  Haleakala  Oater,  Oater  Cabins,  the 
Scientific  Research  Reserve,  Halemauu 
Trail,  Kaupo  Gap  Trail,  or  any  designated 
tourist  viewpoint. 

(c)  Applicable  Period.— For  purposes  of 
the  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  applicable 
study  and  review  period  shall  be  the  i>eriod 
comprised  of  the  time  prior  to  the  submis- 
sion of  the  report  under  section  1  plus  a  2- 
year  period  for  Congressional  review  there- 
after. 
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It    has    been    suggested    that    the 
recent  FAA's  special  Federal  Aviation 


gitimate  roles  and  prerogatives  of  the 
respective  Federal  agencies.  But  it  also 


the  park's  resources.  Therefore,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
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(d)  Ezconom.— The  prohibitions  con- 
tained In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not 
apidy  to  any  of  the  following: 

(1)  Emergency  situations  Involving  the 
protection  of  persons  or  property,  including 
aircraft. 

(3)  Search  and  rescue  operations. 

(3)  nights  for  purposes  of  flrefighting  or 
for  required  administrative  purposes. 

(4)  Compliance  with  Instructions  of  an  air 
traffic  controller. 

(e)  EiiroBcniKirT.— Fy>r  purposes  of  en- 
forcement, the  prohibitions  contained  in 
subaectlons  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  treated  as 
requirements  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 307  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
To  provide  information  to  pilots  regarding 
the  restrictions  established  under  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  shall  publish  notice  of  such 
restrictions  in  appropriate  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  publications  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

8BC  3.  GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK. 

(a)  Noise  associated  with  aircraft^  over- 
flight at  the  Orand  Canyon  National  Park  is 
causing  a  significant  adverse  effect  on  the 
natural  quiet  and  experience  of  the  Park 
and  current  aircraft  operations  at  the 
Orand  Canyon  National  Park  have  raised 
serious  concerns  regarding  public  safety,  in- 
cluding concerns  regarding  the  safety  of 
park  users. 

(b)  Plam.— 

(1)  StTsmssiON.— Within  30  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  a  final  plan  for  the 
msuiagement  of  air  traffic  in  the  air  space 
above  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  The 
plan  shall  provide  for  substantial  restora- 
tion of  the  natural  quiet  and  experience  of 
the  park  and  protection  of  public  health 
and  safety  from  adverse  effects  associated 
with  aircraft  overflight.  Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (c),  the  plan  shall  contain  pro- 
visions prohibiting  the  flight  of  aircraft 
below  the  rim  of  the  Canyon,  and  shaU  des- 
ignate flight  free  zones,  except  for  purposes 
of  administration  and  for  emergency  oper- 
ations, including  those  required  for  the 
transportation  of  persons  and  supplies  to 
and  from  Supai  Village  and  the  lands  of  the 
Havasupai  Indian  Tribe  of  Arizona. 

(2)  iMPLKXKirrATioN.— Not  later  than  60 
dajw  after  receipt  of  the  plan  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  the  Administrator  shall  issue 
regulations  implementing  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  plan  unless  the  Administrator 
determines  that  implementing  the  recom- 
mendations would  adversely  affect  aviation 
safety.  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
implementing  the  recommendations  would 
adversely  affect  aviation  safety,  he  shall, 
not  later  than  60  days  after  making  such  de- 
termiiuitlon,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  revise  the  recommendations  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1)  to  eliminate  the  adverse  effects  on  avia- 
tion safety  and  issue  regulations  implement- 
ing the  revised  recommendations  in  the 
plan.  In  addition  to  the  Administrator's  au- 
thority to  enforce  such  regulations  under 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  the  Direc- 
tor may  enforce  the  requirements  of  the 
plan  under  such  rules  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  the  units  of  the  national  park 
system  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(3)  IUpobt.— Within  2  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  plan  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)(1),  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  discussing— 
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(A)  whether  the  plan  has  succeeded  in 
s  ibstantlally  restoring  the  natural  quiet  in 
t  te  Park,  and 

(B)  such  other  matters,  including  possible 
cfianges  in  the  plan,  as  may  be  of  interest, 
"fihe  report  shall  include  comments  by  the 
/  dministrator  regarding  the  effect  of  the 
p  lan's  implementation  on  aircraft  safety. 

(C)  HKLICOFTKR    FUGRTS    op    RtVCR    Ruif- 

M  ns.— Subsection  (b)  shall  not  prohibit  the 
f  Ight  of  helicopters— 

(1)  which  fly  a  direct  route  between  a 
point  on  the  north  rim  outside  of  the  Grand 
(^nyon  National  Park  and  locations  on  the 
dualapai  Indian  Reservation  (as  designated 
bi'  the  Tribe),  and 

(2)  whose  sole  purpose  is  transporting  in- 
dividuals to  or  from  boat  trips  on  the  Colo- 
rgdo  River  and  any  guide  of  such  a  trip. 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
surveillance  of  aircraft  flights  over  the 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  Wilderness  as 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  October  21,  1978 
(#2  Stat.  1649-1659)  for  a  period  of  not  less 
tfcan  six  months  beginning  within  60  days  of 
etiactment  of  this  Act.  In  addition  to  any  ac- 
tions the  Administrator  may  take  as  a  result 
c^  such  surveillance,  he  shall  provide  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
CSommittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  United 
S^tes  Senate.  Such  report  to  be  submitted 
vifthin  30  days  of  completion  of  the  surveil- 
nce  activities.  Such  report  shall  include 
lit  not  necessarily  be  limited  to  informa- 
on  on  the  type  and  frequency  of  aircraft 
king  the  airspace  over  the  Boundary 
raters  Canoe  Area  Wilderness. 

I  The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 

1? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
ftom  Arizona  [Mr.  Udaix]  will  be  rec- 
0  inized  for  20  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
n(an  from  California  [Mr.  Lagobiar- 
siNOl  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
ittes. 

(The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fiom  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallD. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
lAyself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
at  H.R.  921.  particularly  those  provi- 
sions that  address  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park.  Those  provisions  are  vlr- 
t4ially  identical  to  legislation  authored 
list  year  by  myself  and  then-Repre- 
sentative. now-Senator  John  McCain 
ahd  approved  overwhelmingly  by  the 
full  House. 

'The  problems  generated  by  aircraft 
a(verflights  of  our  national  parks  is 
most  advanced  at  Grand  Canyon.  Tens 
a|f  thousands  of  fixed  wing  and  heli- 
cbpter  tour  flights  buzz  the  canyon 
e  ich  year  as  well  as  unauthorized  gen- 
eral aviation  and  military  flights, 
"these  operators,  although  well  inten- 
tloned,  have  been  largely  self-regulat- 
e  i  with  predictable  results. 
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The  continual  noise  they  generate, 
particularly  at  peak  times  of  the  tour- 
|ason.  spoils  the  experience  of 
other  visitors  to  the  park.  More- 
Lhelr  noise  is  simply  antithetical 
of  the  fundamental  natural  re- 
of  the  Grand  Canyon— its  awe- 
natural  quiet.  In  addition, 
:k  of  standar(ls  raises  real  safety 
questions.  We  cannot  allow  another 
accident,  such  as  last  year's  midair  col- 
lision that  took  25  lives,  to  happen 
againi 

Mr.' Speaker,  the  bill  takes  a  simple 
and  Responsible  approach  to  dealing 
with  this  problem.  The  Congress  is  not 
capable  of  writing  an  aircraft  manage- 
ment j  plan  for  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
should  not  attempt  to  do  so.  It  is  capa- 
ble, hjowever,  of  setting  out  a  process, 
a  timetable  and  certain  minimum 
standkrds  for  the  responsible  Federal 
agen(^es  to  meet  in  writing  this  plan. 
Thos*  standards  are  that  the  plan 
must  substantially  restore  the  can- 
yon's'natural  quiet,  protect  the  public 
safety  and  ban  flights  below  the  rim  of 
the  canyon. 

The  below-the-rim  ban  has  been  con- 
troversisil  and  requires  some  explana- 
tion, first,  why  is  there  no  definition 
of  the  rim  in  the  bill?  The  answer  is 
that  uie  FAA  and  the  Park  Service  are 
better  able  than  the  Congress  to 
defln^  it  in  a  way  that  will  further 
quiet  and  safety.  It  can  be  done  simply 
and  practically  and  all  pUots  will  Imow 
what; that  definition  is  when  they  fly 
over  [the  canyon.  For  example,  the 
Park  I  Service  already  has  suggested 
that  Che  park  be  divided  into  three 
parts  with  minimum  altitudes  defined 
in  terpis  of  mean  sea  level. 

>nd,  the  below-the-rim  ban  is 
necessary  to  require  the  Department 
of  th^  Interior  to  do  its  job  to  properly 
protett  the  park.  Last  year,  the  profes- 
sional in  the  National  Park  Service 
developed  an  aircraft  management 
plan  after  a  very  lengthy  and  exhaus- 
tive Dublic  process.  It  was  a  fair  and 
reasonable  plan  that  banned  flights 
below  the  rim  and  did  so  by  dividing 
the  park  into  three  sectors  with  mini- 
mum I  altitudes  pegged  to  mean  sea 
level  por  each.  It  also  contained  sea- 
sonal and  permanent  flight-free  areas 
and  auiet  aircraft  incentives.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Grand  Canyon  En- 
largement Act,  it  was  expected  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
send  ,this  plan  on  to  the  FAA  for 
actioii.  But  that  isn't  what  happened, 
the  Secretary  junked  it  com- 
criticized  his  own  employees 
ly  asked  the  FAA  to  ban  flights 
inner  gorge— a  preposterously 
prohibition— while  new  studies 
idertaken.  The  below-the-rim 
necessary,  therefore,  to  force 
apartment  of  the  Interior  to 
standi  up  for  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  while  it  worlu  with  the  FAA  on  a 
reasonable  and  effective  aircraft  plan. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
recent  FAA's  special  Federal  Aviation 
regulation,  or  SFAR,  effectively  takes 
care  of  the  problem  at  the  park.  I  cer- 
tainly believe  that  the  SFAR,  once  im- 
plemented, will  be  a  step  forward,  es- 
pecially in  promoting  safer  and  more 
efficient  air  operations.  But  it  simply 
does  not  address  at  all  the  restoration 
of  the  Grand  Canyon's  natural  quiet.  I 
don't  Itnow  how  we  could  expect  the 
FAA  to  be  a  protector  of  the  park 
when  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
refuses  to  be  the  protector  of  the  park. 

And  that  is  what  this  bUl.  ultimately 
accomplishes.  It  saddens  me  that  we 
have  to  pass  legislation  that  forces  the 
E>epartment  to  do  its  job,  but  the  evi- 
dence is  all  too  plain  that  that  is  what 
we  have  to  do.  We  must  have  an  Inte- 
rior Department  and  a  National  Park 
Service  that  are  equally  involved  with 
the  FAA  in  the  preparation  of  an  air- 
craft management  plan  for  the  park.  I 
am  convinced  that  if  we  have  a  Park 
Service  aggressively  defending  the 
park  amd  an  FAA  aggressively  defend- 
ing the  interests  of  safe  and  efficient 
air  operations,  that  we  will  have  a 
viable  aircraft  management  plan. 

But  we  just  cannot  have  a  situation 
where  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
virtually  excludes  itself  from  the  im- 
portant decisions  about  the  park.  We 
cannot  have  a  situation  where  the  air 
tour  operators  are  free  to  negotiate 
privately  with  the  FAA  where  they 
will  go,  when  and  at  what  altitude.  We 
cannot  have  a  situation  where  the 
minimum  altitudes,  routes  and  flight- 
free  zones  are  not  laid  out  in  a  public 
document  put  together  by  all  the  re- 
sponsible agencies  in  a  public  process. 
We  caimot  have  a  flight  regime  that 
only  addresses  flight  safety  and  not 
noise.  And  it  is  abundantly  obvious 
that  we  miist  have  deadlines,  stand- 
ards and  careful  delineation  of  the  re- 
spective roles  of  the  Department  and 
the  FAA. 

Some  have  complained  that  under 
the  legislation  the  proper  roles  of  the 
FAA  Is  being  compromised,  even  de- 
stroyed. I  disagree,  and  so  does  the 
chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Mineta.  The  FAA  is  and  will 
remain  the  only  agency  responsible  for 
writing  and  implementing  the  regula- 
tions that  will  give  life  to  any  aircraft 
management  plan  and  no  such  plan  can 
take  effect  without  its  full  approval. 
But  the  actions  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  as  well  as  the  FAA,  over 
the  past  year  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  strong  direction  from  the  Con- 
gress is  very  necessary. 

We  have  been  making  progress  in 
the  past  year,  but  it  is  in  the  classic 
mode  of  taking  two  steps  forward  and 
one  step  back.  The  bill  will  force  ev- 
eryone involved  to  start  marching 
quickly  in  one  direction  and  that  is 
what  we  need. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  reasonable, 

it  is  moderate,  and  it  preserves  the  le- 


gitimate roles  and  prerogatives  of  the 
respective  Federal  agencies.  But  it  also 
forces  them  to  act  in  a  responsible  and 
aggressive  maimer  to  deal  with  a  prob- 
lem that  is  ripe  for  a  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  921.  This  bill  requires  a  study  to 
identify  the  problems  associated  with 
aircraft  overflights  and  the  impacts 
caused  by  various  types  of  aircraft,  in- 
cluding sightseeing,  military,  and  com- 
mercial. The  study  will  include  re- 
search at  Grand  Canyon,  Yosemite, 
Hawaii  volcanoes  and  Glacier  National 
Parks,  Mount  Rushmore  National  Me- 
morial and  up  to  four  additional  Na- 
tional Park  System  units.  The  study 
will  include  an  evaluation  of  the 
values,  as  well  as  the  adverse  effects, 
of  aircraft  overflights.  The  study 
report,  which  will  include  recommen- 
dations by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration [FAA]  regarding  safety, 
is  to  lie  completed  and  submitted  to 
Congress  within  3  years.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  during  the  study  period 
and  for  2  years  after  its  completion, 
mandatory  altitude  restrictions  will 
apply  in  Yosemite  and  Haleakala  Na- 
tional Parks.  Through  the  study  proc- 
ess. Congress  will  be  able  to  adequate- 
ly review  the  aircraft  overflight  issue 
and  determine  if  additional  aircraft 
regulations  are  necessary  to  address 
this  important  issue. 

Section  3  of  the  legislation  requires 
the  Secretary  to  develop  a  final  air- 
craft management  plan  for  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  within  30  days 
after  enactment.  The  plan  must  in- 
clude a  prohibition  of  flights  below 
the  rim  of  the  canyon,  as  well  as  the 
designation  of  flight  free  zones  within 
the  canyon  airspace.  It  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  FAA  for  review  and  revi- 
sion of  the  recormnendations,  if  neces- 
sary, to  insure  that  their  implementa- 
tion would  not  adversely  affect  avia- 
tion safety.  The  recommendations 
must  then  be  implemented  through 
the  issuance  of  aircraft  regulations. 

I  believe  this  is  a  meritorious  bill  in 
that  it  seeks  to  study  a  serious  prob- 
lem. In  recent  years,  concerns  have 
been  expressed  regarding  the  impacts 
of  aircraft  overflights  in  terms  of  noise 
and  safety  on  the  resources  of  our  Na- 
tional Park  System  and  the  visiting 
public.  These  concerns  were  height- 
ened by  the  tragic  midair  collision  over 
the  Grand  Canyon  last  June.  Al- 
though the  FAA  has  escalated  its  ef- 
forts to  manage  aircraft  overflights  at 
the  Grand  Canyon  since  the  accident, 
hopefully  this  bill  will  complement 
these  actions  and  enable  the  Secretary 
and  the  FAA  Administrator  to  coop- 
eratively develop  regulations  which 
will  ensure  aviation  safety,  as  well  as 
provide  for  the  public's  enjoyment  of 


the  park's  resources.  Therefore.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Udall,  for  his  diligent  efforts  in 
responding  to  the  problems  at  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  working  to  develop 
a  viable  solution. 

As  you  luiow,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  passed  legislation  last  year 
which  was  nearly  identical  to  H.R.  921. 
Although  the  bill  was  controversial, 
we  were  able  to  reach  an  acceptable 
compromise.  Since  the  bill  was  not 
passed  by  the  other  body  last  year,  we 
are  once  again  considering  the  legisla- 
tion. In  the  process.  I  believe  the  bill 
has  been  further  improved  through 
minor  committee  amendments. 

I  want  to  commend  the  bill's  spon- 
sor, my  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
CoELHo]  for  his  foresight  in  recogniz- 
ing that  the  overflight  issue  should  be 
studied  and  reviewed  by  Congress,  and 
I  want  to  thank  him  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  Vento,  for  work- 
ing with  other  interested  Members  to 
improve  this  legislation. 

The  many  weeks  of  negotiation  on 
this  bill  have  resulted  in  a  workable 
piece  of  legislation  which  I  believe  will 
address  the  concerns  regarding  air- 
craft overflights  of  National  Park 
System  units.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  921. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consvune  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes!  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  likewise  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  921.  I  want  to  thank 
Chairman  Udall.  Mr.  Coelho,  and  Blr. 
LAGOMARSINO  for  the  work  that  they 
have  done  and  also  my  predecessor. 
John  McCain,  who  now  serves  us  in 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  consideration  of 
this  bill  I  expressed  some  concern  that 
a  particular  portion  of  the  bill  ap- 
peared to  be  interjecting  the  National 
Park  Service  into  the  process  of  impos- 
ing and  directing  regulation  of  air 
space  activities  which  are  properly  the 
function  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. 

Our  testimony  at  both  the  subcom- 
mittee and  committee  level  and  the 
language  in  the  committee  report 
make  very  clear  that  that  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  conmiittee  and  that  the 
traditional  role  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  is  to  be  respected 
and  observed. 

I  also  was  <x)ncemed  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  dealt  with  the  rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  without  defining  it. 
Again,  our  conversations  during  com- 
mittee debate  made  very  clear,  as  does 
the  language  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  we  Intend  for  regulatory 
agencies  to  deal  gently  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  to  use  a  commonsense,  easily  rec- 
ognizable approach  to  defining  it. 
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So  with  that  debate  during  the  com- 
mittee discussion  and  with  the  lan- 
guage in  the  committee's  report,  my 
objections  or  concerns  have  been  satis- 
fied. I  fuUy  support  this  bill.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  the  committee  and  to  support 
the  bipartisan  approach  which  has 
been  taken  to  this  bill. 

I  am  very,  very  pleased  to  have  had 
this  opportunity  to  speak  in  favor  of  it 
and  to  urge  its  adoption. 

Ml.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mi.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  921  was  intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
on  the  Interior  Committee,  Tony 
CoELHO.  This  bill  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  bill  (H.R.  4430)  that  was  passed  by 
the  House  last  Congress  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  378  to  12.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  declined  to  act  on 
that  bill. 

Controversy  over  aircraft  flights  at 
low  elevation  above  certain  units  of 
the  National  Park  System  has  existed 
for  several  years.  Because  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  problem,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  [FAA]  and  the 
National  Park  Service  [NPSl  entered 
into  a  memorandum  of  agreement  in 
September  1984  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote compliance  with  the  FAA  adviso- 
ry rule  to  maintain  an  elevation  of 
2,000  feet  above  units  of  the  National 
Park  System.  While  these  efforts  are 
reported  to  have  had  positive  effects 
at  some  units,  especially  with  general 
aviation  pilots,  there  has  been  increas- 
ing concern  expressed  about  other 
park  imits  and  about  the  flight  pat- 
terns of  the  rapidly  expanding  scenic 
overflight  industry. 

While  nimierous  complaints  are  re- 
ceived each  year  from  park  users  of- 
fended by  noise  intrusion  of  aircraft  or 
expressing  concern  over  the  safety  of 
rock  climbers,  horseback  riders  and 
other  park  users,  there  has  been  no 
systematic  study  of  the  park  system  to 
determine  how  widespread  and  how 
severe  the  problem  is.  Neither  has 
there  been  any  systematic  study  of  the 
noise  levels  of  different  types  of  air- 
craft flying  at  different  elevations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  conditions 
expand  each  year.  They  expand  in 
magnitude  with  more  intrusions  at 
popular  park  units  such  as  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  they  expand  in  terms  of 
new  park  units  being  added  to  the  list 
of  those  adversely  affected  by  aircraft 
overflights. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  the  appropriate  minimum 
altitude  for  aircraft  flying  over  Na- 
tional Park  System  units.  The  study  is 
to  include  indepth  research  at  10  park 
units,  6  of  which  are  specified  in  the 
bill,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  impact 
of  overflights  on  the  Park  System  and 
Park  System  users  and  visitors  and  the 
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■\  alues  of  overflights  in  terms  of  visitor 
^iJoyment,  the  protection  of  persons 
Or  property,  search  and  rescue  oper- 
ations and  firefighting.  The  Secretary 
it  to  report  to  Congress  within  3  years 
Of  enactment  and  to  include  recom- 
Qiendations  for  legislative  and  regula- 
tory action.  The  FAA  Is  to  provide 
technical  assistance  in  carrying  out 
the  study,  and  is  to  evaluate  the  study 
and  make  recommendations  regarding 
tjie  safety  of  aircraft  operations. 

The  FAA  is  required  to  review  the 
current  rules  and  regulations  pertain- 
iig  to  aircraft  overflights  over  park 
units  to  determine  if  changes  are 
needed  for  improvement  of  aircraft 
safety.  The  FAA  is  also  required  to 
monitor  flights  over  the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area  Wilderness,  in 
l^innesota,  for  at  least  6  months  and 
report  to  the  affected  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

The  bill  specifies  minimum  flying  al- 
titudes for  aircraft  flying  over  Yosemi- 
t^  National  Park  and  Haleakala  Na- 
tional Park.  Certain  exceptions  are 
permitted  for  emergency  situations  in- 
volving the  protection  of  persons  or 

operty,  including  aircraft  search  and 
ue  operations;  flights  for  purposes 
firefighting;   compliance   with   in- 

ructions  of  an  air  traffic  controller; 

d  for  required  administrative  pur- 
s.  The  FAA  is  required  to  publish 

blic  notice  of  these  restrictions  in 

propriate    FAA    publications.    The 

erflight  restrictions  would  terminate 
2  years  after  submittal  of  the  required 
report  to  the  Congress.  The  bill  also 
requires  joint  action  by  the  National 
Hark  Service  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  establish  overflight 
controls  at  Grand  Canyon  National 
I  ark  including  a  ban  on  flights  below 
t  le  canyon  rim  and  the  establishment 

0  [  flight  free  zones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
a  le  that  has  been  worked  out  with  our 
oUeagues  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
i  viation. 

I  want  to  thank  Norm  Mineta  and 
li  is  staff  on  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee for  their  support,  cooperation,  and 
stiggestions  for  improving  the  bill  lan- 
guage. 

I  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  921. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gintleman      from      California      [Mr. 

C  OELHO]. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
sipport  of  this  bill.  I  want  to  thank 
t  le  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
t  le    gentleman    from    Arizona    [Mr. 

1  DALL],  particularly  the  chairman  of 
tie  subconunittee.  the  gentleman 
ffom  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento],  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
ifARSiNO]  for  their  work  in  bringing 
about  this  very  important  bill.  We  also 
appreciate  the  support  of  the  gentle- 
D  lan  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes].  I 
t  link  it  is  very  important  to  make  sure 
that   this   bill   not   only   passes   the 


Rous;  but  that  it  passes  the  other 


body 
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as  well.  So  we  appreciate  your 


supp<  irt. 

We  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  McCain,  a  member  of  the 
othei  body  now.  who  has  also  been 
very  lelpful  in  his  work  over  the  past 
2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  taking  an 
importaJit  step  in  assuring  that  oiu- 
national  parks  will  remain  places  of 
quiet  and  solitude.  For  too  long  we 
havejbeen  hearing  complaints  about 
low-flying  aircraft  over  our  parks.  We 
have  pillowed  these  flights  to  prolifer- 
ate tjo  the  point  where  people  are 
beings  killed.  Today  we  are  saying  this 
will  siop. 

I  ii^troduced  this  legislation  after  I 
continued  to  hear  from  my  constitu- 
ents that  planes  were  flying  at  low  al- 
titudes over  Yosemite  National  Park.  I 
had  hoped  that  the  1984  agreement 
;n  the  FAA  and  the  National 
Service  would  have  been  enough 
^e  pilots  stop  these  flights.  Un- 
lately.  I  found  this  not  to  be 

ng  hearings  on  H.R.  921.  we 
that  pilots  routinely  ignored  the 
FAA  ladvisory  to  stay  at  least  2,000 
feet  above  the  ground  when  flying 
over  a  national  park.  It  became  clear 
that  ^he  only  way  we  would  get  some 
coop^ation  is  if  we  stated  a  minimum 
altitiide  and  wrote  it  into  law. 

I  folund  that  the  problems  being  ex- 
perienced in  Yosemite  National  Park 
were  pot  unique.  Two  parks  in  Hawaii 
were  i  having  similar  difficulties  in 
keepihg  overflights  at  appropriate  alti- 
tudes:  and  the  Grand  Canyon  was 
quickly  becoming  a  situation  out  of 
1.  The  tragic  accident  at  the 
last  year  only  pointed  out  the 
y  of  congressional  action, 
e  I  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  I  legislation  that  totally  banned 
flights  over  our  national  parks,  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  we  are  debating  today  is  a 
sensible  plan  for  addressing  the  over- 
flighty  problem.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides for  a  3-year  study  by  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  in  at  least  10  different 
parkst  with  emphasis  on  6  where  we 
are  hearing  the  most  complaints. 

We  I  also  recognize  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  in  two  national  parks  by 
providing  interim  restrictions  during 
the  period  of  the  study  and  for  2  years 
afterward.  Finadly,  we  have  mandated 
that  a  plan  to  handle  aircraft  over  the 
Grand  Canyon  be  adopted  shortly 
after  the  bill  is  signed  into  law. 

As  K  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks.  I  hear  from  my 
constituents  and  many  others  across 
the  country  on  how  much  they  benefit 
from  j  our  parks.  Congress  truly  gave 
sometihing  special  to  this  Nation  and 
to  futiure  generations  when  we  created 
the  National  Park  System. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  enjoy  Yo- 
semit ;  National  Park  many  times  over 


the  years,  and  I  want  others  to  be  able 
to  have  the  same  experience.  Over- 
flights not  only  disturb  park  visitors, 
they  threaten  the  fragile  environment 
often  found  in  our  parks,  and  create 
unnecessary  safety  hazards.  This  legis- 
lation will  help  return  the  quiet  to  our 
parks,  and  protect  those  who  come  to 
enjoy  these  national  treasures. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Vento.  and  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  cosponsored  this  bUl  and  worked 
so  hard  to  get  it  considered  by  the 
House.  I  also  appreciate  the  support  of 
Senator  Matsunaga  in  sponsoring  a 
similar  proposal  in  the  Senate  where 
hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  this 
week.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  Senate  so  we  can  get  this  legisla- 
tion signed  into  law  and  ensure  the 
continued  preservation  of  our  national 
parks. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  AKAKA]  who  is  cosponsor  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
for  his  work  on  this  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  for 
his  long  hard  work  trying  to  get  this 
bill  together,  and  also  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino],  and  all 
those  who  have  supported  this  bill  be- 
cause this  bill  is  very  important  to  the 
safety  of  the  people  who  travel  in  our 
national  parks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  921  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  for  this  important 
bill.  Now  is  the  time  to  confront  the 
problems  associated  with  overflights 
of  our  national  parks. 

Aircraft  noise  Is  a  serious  problem  in 
Hawaii's  national  parks.  Over  the  past 
10  years,  sightseeing  aircraft  oper- 
ations have  increased,  particularly  on 
the  islands  of  Kauai,  Maui,  and 
Hawaii.  It  is  not  unusual  for  visitors  to 
some  wilderness  areas  to  be  subjected 
to  low-altitude  overflights  every  15 
minutes.  Nowhere  are  the  problems 
more  serious  than  in  Hawaii's  two  na- 
tional parks,  Haleakala  National  Park 
on  Maui  and  Hawaii  Volcanoes  Nation- 
al Park  on  Hawaii. 

In  1984.  there  were  over  1  million 
visitors  to  Haleakala  National  Park. 
Many  came  to  view  the  spectacular 
volcanic  crater.  Haleakala.  the  "House 
of  the  Sun."  The  crater  area  can  be 
reached  by  hiking  or  by  air.  Haleakala 
experiences  an  average  of  30  tourist 
helicopter  flights  a  day.  The  crater 
itself,  which  is  about  3.000  feet  deep 
from  rim  to  floor,  magnifies  noise 
caused  by  heUcopters  as  the  sound 
bounces  off  its  walls,  particularly 
when  helicopters  are  flown  inside  the 
crater,  below  the  rim. 

A  University  of  Hawaii  graduate  stu- 
dent, Al  Perez,  surveyed  44  park  visi- 


tors on  the  trails  of  Haleakala.  Seven- 
ty percent  of  those  surveyed  said  they 
came  to  the  park  for  silence  and  soli- 
tude. Without  prompting  from  the 
interviewer.  41  percent  said  that  heli- 
copter noise  was  the  most  disagreeable 
aspects  of  their  visit.  In  addition.  I 
have  received  numerous  statements, 
letters  and  testimony  from  community 
leaders,  local  officials,  Hawaii  resi- 
dents and  park  visitors  which  further 
describe  the  problems  with  these  over- 
fUghts. 

I  have  also  reviewed  Park  Service 
cases  of  aircraft  complaints  by  park 
rangers  and  visitors.  These  records  in- 
dicate that  sightseeing  helicopter 
flight  practices  often  go  beyond  being 
a  nuisance  and  create  imnecessary 
safety  hazards.  Complaints  from 
horseback  riders  have  been  filed  after 
low-flying  helicopters  startled  their 
mounts.  Several  stockmen  with  trail- 
riding  concessions  in  the  park  have  re- 
marked that  this  is  a  recurring  prob- 
lem. Complaints  have  also  been  filed 
by  park  rangers  who  have  observed 
actual  luisafe  flight  practices,  some  in 
violation  of  a  Federal  air  regulation 
requiring  helicopters  carrying  paying 
passengers  to  maintain  a  minimum  al- 
titude of  300  feet  above  populated 
areas. 

It  is  time  to  address  these  problems. 
Since  1984,  an  FAA  advisory  has  been 
in  effect  requesting  aircraft  to  fly  at 
least  2,000  feet  above  the  highest  land- 
form  of  any  national  park.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  advisory  has  been  ignored, 
particularly  with  respect  to  Haleakala 
National  Park.  We  need  the  temporary 
restrictions  over  Haleakala  which  H.R. 
921  provides  during  the  study  and 
review  period.  We  need  not  only  to 
protect  our  national  parks  but  also 
public  safety.  Finally,  we  need  to 
study  the  problems  associated  with 
aircraft  overflights  of  our  national 
parks  by  passing  H.R.  921.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Si}eaker,  I  obviously  am  very 
grateful  for  the  work  that  has  been 
done  on  this  issue  by  the  sponsor  of 
the  measure,  Mr.  Coelho,  and  of 
course  our  chairman,  Mr.  Udall.  and 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Mr. 
Lagobcarsino.  my  ranking  member  on 
the  subcommittee,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Kyl,  and  others  who 
have  worked  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Mineta,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  has  been  very 
helpful,  and  in  light  of  that  and  since 
his  subcommittee  shares  jurisdiction 
here.  I  want  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR.  who  is  representing  Mr.  Mineta 
today  because  of  the  shared  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  matter,  so  that  he  has  that 
time  available  to  state  out  the  position 
of  the  subcommittee  and  his  position 
on  this  measure. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
the  time  I  will  have  remaining,  and  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]  whose 
subcommittee  shared  jurisdiction  on 
this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Oberstar]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

a  1230 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation,  and  commend  our 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  for  their  fine 
work  on  this  bill.  I  also  thank  them 
for  their  most  cooperative  and  con- 
structive efforts  in  working  with  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation  to  accommodate  our  Com- 
mittee's Interests  and  concerns.  Be- 
cause of  this  cooperation,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, which  shares  jurisdiction  on  this 
legislation,  was  able  to  quickly  agree 
to  the  bill  being  brought  to  the  floor. 

Our  interest  in  the  problem  of  over- 
flights of  the  national  parks  is  nothing 
new.  Three  years  ago.  Congressman 
Seiberling,  then  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Subcommittee,  and  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  Chairman  Mineta 
urged  changes  to  FAA-recommended 
operating  procedures  covering  over- 
flights of  national  parks.  The  change 
was  to  advise  pilots  to  fly  2,000  feet 
above  canyon  rims  in  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  for  noise  abate- 
ment reasons.  We  recognized  then,  as 
did  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, that  flying  below  the  canyon  rim 
in  national  parks,  like  Grand  Canyon 
and  Yosemite,  produced  noise  incom- 
patible with  the  purpose  of  a  national 
park— that  being  establishment  of 
areas  where  citizens  can  enjoy  our  na- 
tion's natural  beauty  and  quiet. 

This  change  in  recommended  operat- 
ing procedures  has  had  a  positive  ben- 
efit, but  it  has  become  apparent  that 
we  now  need  to  go  beyond  recommen- 
dations or  advice  to  the  aviation  com- 
munity, because  there  continue  to  be 
abuses  resulting  in  environmental  deg- 
radation of  some  imits  of  the  national 
parks. 

I  will  not  reiterate  what  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Interior  Committee 
are  proposing  in  this  legislation.  They 
have  already  ably  described  the  com- 
prehensive approach  in  this  legislation 
of  study  and  regulation  of  airspace 
over  specific  units  of  the  national 
parks. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  describe  the  legislation  from  an 
aviation  safety  perspective.  The  Avia- 
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tlon  Subcommittee  began  supporting 
wholeheartedly  the  concept  of  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  appropriate 
minimum  altitude  for  flights  over  our 
nationml  parks  and  more  particularly 
tighter  regulation  of  the  airspace  over 
the  Grand  Canyon,  Yosemlte,  and  the 
Hawaiian  parks.  However,  I  believe 
that  when  we  decide  to  regulate  the 
airspace  over  our  national  parks  for 
environmental  reasons  that  we  must 
be  crystal  clear  as  to  who  is  doing  the 
regulation  and  who  is  enforcing  those 
regulations.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  regulation  of  airspace  must  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  changes 
in  airspace  regulation  can  be  made  for 
reasons  other  than  safety,  such  as  to 
take  account  of  environmental  consid- 
erations, but  changes  in  airspace  regu- 
lation must  never  result  in  dimunition 
of  safety.  In  order  that  the  safety  im- 
plications of  any  changes  be  adequate- 
ly addressed,  jurisdiction  over  the  air- 
space must  rest  with  the  Federal 
agency  whose  expertise  &nd  mission  is 
aviation  safety,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

This  legislation  before  us  today  does 
just  that  and  bestows  no  authority  on 
the  National  Park  Service  to  regulate 
airspace.  Any  new  regulations  that  are 
developed  out  of  the  studies  and  plans 
we  would  authorize  with  this  bill 
would  be  regulations  of  the  PAA,  not 
the  Park  Service.  The  Park  Service 
can  propose  regxilations,  but  if  the 
FAA  determines  the  Park  Service  pro- 
posal would  adversely  affect  safety, 
then  aviation  safety  concerns  must  be 
accommodated  to  FAA's  satisfaction 
before  any  plans  or  regulations  are 
put  into  effect. 

Another  important  section  of  the 
legislation  authorizes  the  FAA  to  con- 
duct a  study  aimed  at  improving  air 
safety  above  our  national  parks.  In 
this  study,  I  would  expect  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  issues  to  be  addressed,  including 
the  need  for  stronger  regulation  of 
commercial  operations  using  our  na- 
tional parks,  the  need  for  improved 
communications,  the  need  for  clearly 
defined  flight  patterns,  and  the  need 
for  improved  surveillance  and  inspec- 
tion of  commercial  aircraft  operations 
by  the  FAA. 

FinaUy,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  special  Federal  aviation  regula- 
tion issued  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  in  March.  Some  might 
argue  that  with  respect  to  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  this  legislation 
before  us  today  is  not  needed  since  the 
PAA  has  addressed  the  problems  there 
administratively.  I  disagree.  The  FAA 
has  made  some  very  positive  steps 
with  the  special  regulation,  but  the 
regulation  falls  short  in  addressing  the 
need  to  get  sightseeing  aircraft  out  of 
the  canyon. 

The  special  regulation  does  establish 
standardized  flight  patterns  and  com- 


lUnications  procedures  for  commer- 

ial  tour  operators  and  it  does  ban  the 
flights  in  the  bottom  of  the  canyon, 
^his  is  good,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
continues  to  permit  commercial  sight- 
seeing operations  below  the  canyon 
rim,  and  this  is  what  the  public  using 
jthe  park  wants  to  see  stopped. 
1  The  FAA  believes  that  to  require  all 
kour  operators  to  fly  above  the  rim 
would  compress  traffic  into  a  small 
vertical  space  above  the  canyon.  There 
is  no  question  under  this  bill  that  the 
unount  of  usable  airspace  would  be 
shrunk,  but  this  need  not  result  in 
safety  or  operational  problems.  Vigor- 
ous oversight,  monitoring,  and  control 
of  the  operations  by  the  FAA  would 
ensure  that  above-the-rim  operations 
would  be  safe.  In  fact,  under  this  legis- 
lation, I  anticipate  that  FAA  will  be 
'equired  to  be  much  more  involved 
:han  it  has  been  in  both  the  tour  oper- 
ators' operations  and  management  of 
the  air  traffic  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  I  urge 
the  FAA  to  begin  preparing  now  for 
this  eventuality. 

I  Again,  I  want  to  commend  our  Inte- 
rior Committee  colleagues,  particular- 
ly Chairman  Udall,  subcommittee 
Chairman  Vento,  and  Congressman 
CoELHO,  the  original  sponsor  of  this 
legislation,  for  their  fine  work  on  this 
legislation  and  the  opportunity  they 
nave  afforded  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee to  contribute  to  their  efforts. 
J  Finally,  I  would  like  to  conclude  that 
we  have  had  some  experience  in  my 
pwn  congressional  district  just  recent- 
ly when  the  U.S.  Air  Force  armounced 
plans  to  have  overflights  of  supersonic 

ircraft,  B-1,  B-52,  PB- ill  aircraft 
verflying     areas     just     outside     the 

undary    waters    canoe    area.    They 

are  the  daylights  not  only  out  of 

eople,  but  out  of  timber  wolves,  bald 
agles,  and  osprey.  The  Air  Force 
kreatly  exceeded  its  jurisdiction  in 
that  respect  and  has  agreed  to  change 
those  flights  from  200  to  300  feet 
libove  ground  level,  or  to  an  altitude 
:hat  is  more  compatible  with  the  areas 
>ver  which  they  are  flying. 

That  still  does  not  resolve  some  of 
he  other  plans  of  the  Air  Force,  how- 
;ver.  We  see  this  legislation  as  a  clear 
ndicator  of  overwhelming  public  opin- 
on  in  favor  of  quiet  in  national  areas. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
jentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 
I  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ommend  the  gentleman  for  the  work 

e  has  done.  This  has  been  of  some 
loncem  to  the  gentleman  from  Miime- 
iota  who  chairs  the  Oversight  Com- 

ittee  on  Public  Works  and  is  filling 
today  for  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Mineta].  He  has  really 
peen  a  leader  in  terms  of  leading  the 
Relegation  in  registering  concern  with 
regard  to  these  flights  in  this  area. 


Tils  legislation  before  us  will  moni- 
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tor  any  flights  that  are  over  the 
boui  idary  waters,  but  the  Superior  Na- 
tion J  Forest,  the  Chippewa  National 
Fore  Bt,  in  general,  have  become  actual 
targits  for  flight  paths  which  are  of 
great  concern.  At  some  time,  if  we  at 
least  can  deal  with  the  national  parks 
and  with  these  very  special  units,  they 
are  uie  subject  of  a  lot  of  attention  be- 
caus^  they  represent  the  most  unusual 
topography  and  geology  and  other  his- 
torid  sites  that  really  exist  in  our 
Natibn. 

Tney  represent  special  problems  for 
thatj  reason,  but  eventually  if  we  get 
this  fetudy  done,  I  think  we  will  be  able 
to  point  the  path  as  to  what  should 
and  should  not  be  done  in  terms  of 
public  lands. 

Tt;  e  fact  is  that  there  are  millions  of 
acret  of  public  land  that  have  been 
withdrawn  for  the  use  and  for  the 
focus  of  the  armed  services.  That  is 
appiopriate;  that  is  as  it  should  be, 
but  the  question  is  whether  or  not 
they  ought  to  use  that  particular  land 
or  t>  use  other  national  forests  and 
othe  r  public  lands. 

In  this  case,  we  are  only  talking 
aboit  a  study;  we  are  only  talking 
aboit  surveillance  of  all  types  of  air- 
craft, both  military  and  norunilitary, 
over  for  instance,  the  boundary 
waters  and  the  study  over  the  other 
area;  which  we  think  will  put  into 
placi !  some  general  rules,  and  I  think  a 
muci  needed  shove  that  the  Park 
Service  and  the  FAA  need  in  order  to 
do  this. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  the  day  of  the 
hearing,  or  the  day  before  the  hearing, 
theyj  came  out  with  temporary  rvQes. 
It  indicates  to  me  the  necessity  and  de- 
siral^ility  of  this  legislation. 

I  tiiank  the  gentleman  for  his  lead- 
ersh  p  in  oiu-  home  State  on  this  issue. 

Ml.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yielc  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mineta]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]  for  taking 
in  presenting  this  bill  to  the  full 
Houie  of  Representatives.  I  am  fully 
in  sipport  of  the  bill.  We  are  pleased 
to  hEive  this  bill,  similar  to  what  we 
took  last  year.  We  made  some  modif i- 
caticns  on  the  bill,  but  I  was  delayed 
by  I  signing  ceremony  down  at  the 
Whi  e  House  and  I  apologize  for  not 
beini  \  back  in  time  to  make  the  presen- 
tatio  n. 

I  a  tn  fully  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Ml.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune 
to  tlie  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 

KOUIE]. 

Ml.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
expr  sss  by  strong  support  for  passage 
of  H  R.  921. 

Th|e  spectacle  and  beauty  of  a  visit 
to  the  Grand  Canyon  can  hardly  be 
forgotten  by  anyone  fortunate  enough 


to  visit  this  natural  wonder.  Whether 
one  chooses  to  see  the  canyon  from  an 
observation  point  on  either  the  south 
or  north  rim,  by  rafting  down  the  Col- 
orado River,  by  hiking  down  some  of 
the  many  trails  into  the  canyon,  or 
even  by  viewing  it  from  aircraft,  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  evokes  a 
sense  of  wonder  and  awe  that  is.  quite 
simply,  incomparable. 

Unfortimately,  these  various  forms 
of  appreciation  can  result  in  conflicts 
between  users,  and  it  is  that  conflict 
that  gives  rise  to  this  legislation.  Pro- 
visions of  this  bill  have  been  drafted  to 
reduce  this  corrflict,  while  still  provid- 
ing a  T"*^i»""m  degree  of  flexibility  to 
meet  everyone's  means  of  enjoyment. 
More  importantly,  H.R.  921  speaks  to 
the  air  safety  question  which  last  sum- 
mer's accident  raised. 

I  agree  with  the  intent  of  section  3 
of  this  bill  requiring  the  submission  of 
a  report  by  the  National  Park  Service 
a  final  plan  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  for  the  management  of 
air  traffic  in  the  air  space  above  the 
Grand  Canyon.  I  also  agree  that  below 
the  rim  flights  have  resulted  in  noise 
levels  that  detract  from  enjoyment  of 
the  park  by  tliose  in  and  around  the 
canyon.  This  problem  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  any  final  plan. 

The  problem  of  Grand  Canyon  over- 
flights is  not  new.  The  first  draft  air- 
craft management  plan  was  drawn  up, 
but  cast  aside,  back  in  1971.  Since 
then,  resolution  of  this  problem  has 
been  elusive,  largely  because  of  benign 
neglect  within  the  FAA.  To  watch  the 
well-meaning  administrators  attempt 
to  get  a  handle  on  the  overflight  prob- 
lem is  like  watching  a  dog  chasing  his 
tail— but  not  as  amusing. 

The  FAA  doesn't  want  to  manage  air 
space  in  a  manner  that  reduces  "noise 
pollution,"  a  job  they  consider  in  the 
domain  of  the  Park  Service.  But  the 
Park  Service  doesn't  want  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  air  space  manage- 
ment because  that's  the  FAA's  job. 
The  interagency  barrier  is  a  tangled 
mess— and  only  legislation  like  H.R. 
921  can  sort  it  out.  I  would  hope  that 
the  FAA  will  play  an  active  role  in  im- 
proving management  guidelines  within 
the  canyon  not  only  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  park  users,  but  also  to  en- 
hance the  enjoyment  for  all  the  park's 
visitors. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Interior 
Committee,  and  especially  Congress- 
man Udall  for  the  work  he's  done  to 
draft  the  Grand  Canyon  section  of  the 
bill.  I  also  believe  special  mention  is  in 
order  for  a  former  Member  of  this 
body,  JoHH  McCain,  who  now  serves  in 
the  Senate,  for  his  diligent  work  on 
this  issue. 

Americans  are  protective  about  the 
Grand  Canyon  because  they  know  it  is 
a  national  treasure  that  to  be  enjoyed, 
needs  to  be  shared.  The  various  users 
of  the  park  should  recognize  this  as 
well.    PHUl    enjoyment    of    the    park 


should  not  be  restricted  to  merely  the 
young  and  able-bodied.  Aircraft  play  a 
significant  role  in  making  possible  the 
experience  of  the  canyon  for  those 
who  cannot  hike  or  raft.  However,  I 
believe  we  all  recognize  that  the  Park 
Service  and  the  PAA  need  to  take  deci- 
sive steps  to  improve  management  of 
the  park's  airspace.  This  is  why  I  sup- 
port this  bill. 

D  1240 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  to  study  the 
minimum  altitude  for  aircraft  over- 
flights over  our  national  parks. 

The  siu-ge  of  aircraft  flights  over 
several  of  our  national  parks  is  in- 
creasingly threatening  the  safety  and 
enjoyment  of  folks  who  come  to  visit 
these  national  treasures. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  concerned  with  the  issue  of  over- 
flight over  our  national  parks  for  sev- 
eral years  and  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  Glacier  National  Park  in 
Montana  is  one  of  the  national  parks 
to  be  reviewed  in  the  bill.  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park  turns  76  years  old  this 
month.  It  is  an  enchanting  place.  The 
best  of  its  kind  that  America  has  to 
offer.  It  is  a  wilderness  park  offering 
solitude,  conciliation,  consideration, 
and  quite. 

At  this  point,  overflights  at  Glacier 
do  not  represent  a  major  problem,  cer- 
tainly no  where  near  the  magnitude 
being  suffered  by  other  national 
parks.  It  is  clear  that  overflight  policy 
or  lack  thereof  needs  a  thorough 
review.  This  legislation  will  simply 
identify  those  parks  most  seriously  af- 
fected auid  include  specific  recommen- 
dations for  possible  minimum  altitude 
over  the  parks. 

Protection  of  our  national  parks 
such  as  Glacier  should  be  of  utmost 
concern  to  all  of  us.  This  protection 
should  include  the  sky  above  the  park, 
as  well  as  the  mountains,  rivers,  and 
wildlife  within  it. 

Obviously,  we  in  Congress  and  the 
people  intended  the  national  parks  to 
be  fully  protected  on  the  surface,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  would  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  air  over  the  parks  was 
to  be  left  out  of  the  equation. 

Out  our  way,  we  have  agreed  to  set 
aside  great  portions  of  the  land  for  the 
common  purpose.  We  want  folks  to 

visit  these  great  stretches  of  land  and 

enjoy.  That  enjoyment  is  in  jeopardy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 

bill  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 

business  of  determining  the  extent  of 

the  aircraft  problem  in  our  national 

parks. 

GfatERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  last  few  years,  there  has  t>een  a  growing 
controversy  about  aircraft  overflights  of  the 
GrarKJ  Canyon  and  other  national  parks.  Envi- 
ronmentalists, backpackers,  arxj  hikers  com- 
plain that  aircraft  rK>ise  ruins  their  enjoyrrvent 
of  the  natk>nal  parks.  Aircraft  owners,  particu- 
larly those  offering  sightseeing  tours  of  the 
parks,  say  that  for  many  touhsts  a  flight  over 
the  park  is  the  best  way  to  see  it  arx)  enjoy  it 
This  controversy  came  to  a  fwad  last  year  as 
a  result  of  the  tragk:  aircraft  collision  over  the 
Grand  Canyon. 

Tfie  bill  before  us  today  woukJ  direct  the 
Secretary  of  tfte  Interior  to  study  this  problem. 
The  study  would  consider  the  proper  minimum 
altitude  that  sfxxjid  t>e  maintained  while  flying 
over  our  national  parks.  The  study  would 
focus  on  10  national  parks. 

Tbe  bill  also  requires  tf>e  Secretary  of  tf>e 
Interior  to  submH  a  plan  for  tfie  management 
of  airspace  over  the  Grand  Canyon  to  tf)e 
FAA.  The  FAA  must  implement  this  plan 
unless  it  finds  that  it  wouW  adversely  affect 
aviation  safety. 

The  crucial  point  here  is  ttiat  tt>e  FAA  has 
the  primary  role  in  establishing  airspace  re- 
strictions. Although  some  may  disagree  with 
its  previous  approach  to  this  issue,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  only  the  FAA  has  the  background 
and  technical  expertise  to  ensure  that  any  re- 
stnctions  imposed  do  not  compromise  safety. 
I  don't  believe  we  should  support  a  bill  that 
gives  tt>e  final  say  over  airspace  restrictk>ns  to 
a  rranaviation  agency. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  thiat  ttiis  bill  keeps 
the  ultimate  say  over  airspace  restrictk>ns  at 
our  national  parks  in  the  harKls  of  the  FAA. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  endorse  H.R.  921  to  study  and  to  reg- 
ulate overflights  of  national  parks.  I  would  like 
to  commend  Mr.  Vento  and  Mr.  Udall  for 
guiding  this  bill  through  the  House  for  tfte 
second  year  in  a  row,  and  t  especially  wish  to 
thank  our  distinguished  colleagues  Mr. 
COELHO  and  Mr.  Mineta  wtvj  have  sfK>wn 
great  leadership  in  providing  practical  solu- 
tions to  a  very,  very  serious  problem. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  wouM  es- 
sentially require  the  National  Park  Service  to 
conduct  a  3-year  study  of  the  proper  minimum 
altitude  of  flights  over  our  national  parks.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  require  tf>e  Federal 
Aviatran  Administration  to  review  such  over- 
flights to  determine  what  legislative  or  admin- 
istrative changes  are  needed  to  improve  the 
safety  of  these  flights.  In  the  nMantime,  a 
2,000-foot  altitude  limit  above  Yosemite  Na- 
tk>nal  Park  would  be  enforced,  as  would  alti- 
tude limits  over  Haleakaia  Natk>nal  Park  in 
Hawaii.  Very  importantly  a  plan  for  the  man- 
agement of  flights  over  the  Grand  Canyon 
must  be  developed  within  30  days  of  passage 
of  this  act.  with  a  key  element  of  that  plan 
beir>g  a  prohibiten  on  flights  t>etow  tf>e  rim  of 
the  canyon. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  time  for  action  is 
long  owaniue.  We  all  recall  with  great  sadness 
Iwt  June's  crash  over  the  Grand  Canyon  fol- 
lowad  by  further  loss  of  life  in  July  1986  when 
a  smaN  private  plane  crashed  just  minutes 
after  flyirig  over  Yosemite  Valley.  I  am  ex- 
tremely dtamayed  that  Congress  has  taken 
tN»  tong  to  take  actxxi  on  an  issue  which  im- 
pacts pubfc  safety  and  the  national  parks 
themeetves.  Last  year  wtwn  the  House  Interi- 
or Committee  heW  hearings  on  overflights,  we 
«Mra  told  that  sightseeing  aircraft  businesses 
couM  and  wouM  vokjntarily  regulate  them- 
selves. The  evidence  demonstrates  that  self- 
ragulatnn  dearly  does  not  work,  nor  does 
mirwr  regulatory  reviskxi.  Federal  agencies 
have  engaged  in  finger  pointing,  instead  of 
working  togetfier.  I  am  astonished  and  ap- 
palled ttut  ttiese  agencies  have  not  conr>e  to 
Congress  in  support  of  new  legislatnn  to 
strictly  regulate  aircraft  over  natk>nal  parks. 
Business  as  usual  will  not  get  the  job  done. 

Instead  of  working  with  the  Park  Sen/ice  to 
solve  tfiese  problems,  tt>e  FAA  report  on  the 
Grand  Canyon  air  disaster  points  a  large  ac- 
cusatory finger  at  the  Natx>nal  Park  Service, 
saying  that  contritiutlng  to  the  Grand  Canyon 
accident  was  Natk>nal  Park  Service  influence 
over  route  seiectkjn.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
shouM  t>e  regulating  aircraft  over  natkjnal 
parks  have  waited  too  k>ng  to  do  too  little.  I 
urge  swift  passage  of  H.R.  921. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  srield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  921,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  27,  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  INSURANCE  CORPO- 
RATION RECAPITALIZATION 
ACT  OP  1987 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-77)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  154)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  27)  to 
facilitate  the  provisions  of  additional 
financial  resources  to  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  MARITIME  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL  PARK 
ACT  OP  1987 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  1044)  to  establish  the  National 


[Maritime  Museum  at  San  Francisco  in 
ithe  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  H.R.  1044 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ulepretentatives    of  the    United   States   of 
[America  in  Congress  assembled, 
bECnON  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

'.  This  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "San  Fran- 
cisco Maritime  National  Historical  Park  Act 
of  1987". 

6EC.  2.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

(a)  Iif  Odixral.— In  order  to  preserve  and 
Interpret  the  history  and  achievements  of 
seafaring  Americans  and  of  the  nation's 
maritime  heritage,  especially  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  there  Is  hereby  established  the  San 
Francisco  Maritime  National  Historical 
Park  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "park"). 

(b)  Area  Included.— The  park  shall  consist 
of  the  lands  and  interests  therein  within  the 
area  generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Boundary  Map.  San  Francisco  Maritime 
National  Historical  Park."  numt>ered  641/ 
80.053  and  dated  April  7.  1987.  The  map 
Bhall  he  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Bervlce.  Department  of  the  Interior  and  In 
the   office  of   the  Superintendent   of   the 

k.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
lafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
)  determines,  upon  completion  of  the 
ineral  Management  Plan  for  the  park, 
hat  the  Inclusion  of  the  property  at  Jeffer- 
n  and  Hyde  Streets.  San  Pranciso,  known 
the  Haslett  Warehouse,  would  promote 
he  purpose  of  the  park,  the  Secretary  may 
Ijust  the  tmundarles  of  the  park  to  Include 
hat  property  after  notification  to  the  Com- 
ittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
nited  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
he  Cotimiittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
ources  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
retary  may  make  other  minor  revisions 
f  the  boimdary  of  the  park  in  accordance 
ith  section  7(c)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
onservatlon  Fund  Act  of  1965. 

(c)  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
EA.— The  Secretary  shall  revise  the 
undaries  of  the  Golden  Gate  National 

ecreatlon  Area  to  exclude  from  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  the  area  within  the 
park  (as  depicted  on  the  boundary  map  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)).  The  Secretary 
>hall  transfer  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  park 
kll  real  and  personal  property  of  the  United 
States  administered  by  the  Secretary  as 
part  of  the  National  Recreation  Area  but  lo- 
cated within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  (in- 
cluding the  museum  building),  together 
With  all  vessels,  marine  collections,  libraries, 
historic  documents,  equipment  and  other 
marine  artifacts  which  are  administered  by 
;he  Secretary  as  part  of  the  National  Recre- 
ition  Area  and  which  relate  to  maritime  his- 
tory. 

(d)  Museum  Building.— The  building 
[lousing  and  displaying  the  marine  collec- 
tions, libraries,  historic  documents,  equip- 

nent.  and  marine  artifacts  shall  be  named 
:he  "Sala  Burton  Building"  and  an  appro- 
}riate  plaque  with  this  designation  shall  be 
jrominently  displayed  as  part  of  the  struc- 
;ure. 

SEC  3.  administration. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  ad- 
ninister  the  park  in  accordance  with  this 
\ct  and  with  the  provisions  of  law  generally 
ipplicable  to  units  of  the  National  Park 
System,  including  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
«  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
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othe '  purposes,"  approved  August  25,  1916 
(39  15Ut.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1-4),  the  Act  of 
Augv  St  21.  1935  (49  SUt.  666:  16  U.S.C.  461- 
467),  and  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  |(16  U.S.C.  470-470t).  The  SecreUry 
shall  manage  the  park  in  such  manner  as 
will  preserve  and  perpetuate  luiowledge  and 
und^tanding  of  American  maritime  histo- 
ry aad  to  provide  for  public  understanding 
and  Snjoyment  of  maritime  history. 

(b)J  Donations.— The  Secretary  may 
accept  and  retain  donations  of  funds,  prop- 
erty.] or  services  from  individuals,  founda- 
tion4  corporations,  or  public  entities  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  services  and  facilities 
which  he  deems  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses^of  this  Act. 

(c)  [Leasing.- The  Secretary  may  lease  any 
real  Or  personal  property,  including  vessels 
and  heavy  marine  equipment  such  as  float- 
ing drydocks,  which  is  administered  as  part 
of  thiB  park.  The  net  receipts  from  any  such 
lease!  shall  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  October  27,  1972  (86  SUt. 
1299). 

(d)|FEES.— Notwitlistanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  may  impose  en- 
tranqe  fees  for  admission  to  the  ships  in 
such  {amounts  as  he  deems  appropriate  and 
may  Impose  fees  for  the  use  by  groups  or  or- 
ganiaatlons  of  the  ships.  All  receipts  from 
such  <  fees  shall  lie  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  October  27,  1972  (86 
Stat.  1299). 

(e)  General  Management  Plan.— Within  2 
years  after  establislunent  of  the  park,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Sena;e  a  general  management  plan  for  the 
park,  The  plan  shall  include  appropriate 
plaiu  for  development  of  the  park  to 
achie  ve  the  intent  and  purposes  of  this  Act 
whicli  shall  include,  but  not  l>e  limited  to, 
the  f  >llowing: 

(DA  description  of  the  elements  appropri- 
ate to  the  park  which  shall  include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to,  the  maritime  and  as- 
sociated artifacts,  documents,  and  the  fol- 
lowing historic  vessels: 

(A^The  sailing  ship  Balclutha. 

(B)JThe  steam  schooner  Wapama. 

(C)jThe  steamship  SS  Jeremiah  O'Brien. 

(Di  The  ferry  Eureka. 

(E)  The  schooner  CA.  Thayer. 

(P)|The  tug  Eppleton  Hall. 

(Gl  The  tug  Hercules. 

(Hi  The  scow  schooner  Alma. 

The  description  shall  include  other  real  and 
personal  property  which  comprises  the  park 
collections,  such  as  written  and  illustrative 
material,  objects,  wrecks,  smaller  water- 
and  vessels.  The  description  shall  also 
le  other  real  and  personal  property 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  for 
of  management  of  the  park, 
'lans  for  the  preservation  of  each  his- 
vessel,  including  docking  facilities, 
maintenance  and  ship  repair  facilities,  and 
estitiiates  for  the  costs  thereof.  Such  plans 
shall]  include  determination  of  permanent 
dock^g  facilities  in  the  location  best  suited 
to  the  preservation  of  the  historic  vessels 
and  ijor  visitor  access  to  the  historic  vessels. 
Theyi  shall  also  Include  methods  of  accom- 
modating visitors  while  protecting  the  his- 
toric Vessels.  Plans  shall  also  provide  for  the 
prop«r  care,  exhibition,  and  storage  of  the 
park  collections. 

(3)  Plans  for  the  location,  preliminary 
desigi,  and  estimated  cost  of  public  facili- 


ties to  be  developed  for  the  park,  including 
a  museum  building,  visitor  parking,  and 
public  transit  access. 

(4)  Plans  for  the  interpretation  of  the  his- 
toric vessels  and  park  collections. 

SEC.  4.  acquisition  OF  PROPERTY. 

(a)  General  Authority.- The  Secretary 
may  acquire  land  and  interests  in  land 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange. 

(b)  Transfers  From  Other  Agencies.— 
The  Secretary  of  Conunerce  may  transfer 
the  Liberty  Ship  SS  Jeremiah  O'Brien  to 
the  Secretary  for  inclusion  in  the  historic 
fleet  of  the  park.  Any  other  Federal  proper- 
ty located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
which  is  under  the  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion of  another  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  may.  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  head  of  the  administering  department 
or  agency,  be  transferred  without  consider- 
ation to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  the  park. 

(c)  State  and  Local  Lands.— Lands,  and  in- 
terests in  lands,  within  the  lx>undaries  of 
the  park  which  are  owned  by  the  State  of 
California  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, may  be  acquired  only  by  donation. 

(d)  Historic  Vessels  and  Other  Proper- 
ty.—In  furtherance  of  the  administration  of 
the  park,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  or  exchange  such  prop- 
erty as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  including  vessels, 
heavy  marine  equipment,  and  drydock  fa- 
culties. The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  in  writ- 
ing not  less  than  90  days  before  acquisition 
of  any  large  historic  vessel.  Such  notifica- 
tion shall  indicate  the  estimated  cost  of 
preservation,  restoration  if  appropriate,  and 
maintenance  of  the  vessel  concerned. 

sec.  s.  advisory  commission. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
San  FYancisco  Maritime  National  Historical 
Park  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission").  The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  12  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(1)  3  members  appointed  for  terms  of  4 
years  from  recommendations  submitted  by 
the  National  Maritime  Museum  Association. 

(2)  2  members  appointed  for  terms  of  4 
years  from  recommendations  submitted  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  at 
least  one  of  whom  shall  have  professional 
expertise  in  maritime  historic  preservation. 

(3)  2  meml}ers  appointed  for  terms  of  5 
years  from  recommendations  submitted  by 
the  Mayor  of  San  FYancisco. 

(4)  1  member  appointed  for  a  term  of  5 
years  from  recommendations  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  who  shall  have  profes- 
sional expertise  in  the  maritime  industry. 

(5)  2  members  appointed  for  terms  of  5 
years,  who  shall  have  professional  expertise 
in  maritime  history  or  historic  preservation. 

(6)  2  public  members  for  terms  of  5  years 
with  expertise  in  maritime  history. 

Any  member  of  the  Commission  appointed 
for  a  definite  term  may  serve  after  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  until  his  successor  is  ap- 
pointed. A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  in  the  maimer  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(b)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  serve  without  pay.  While  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 


ness in  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
Commission,  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same 
manner  as  persons  employed  intermittently 
In  Government  service  are  allowed  expenses 
under  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  OmcERS.— The  Chair  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Commission  shall  be  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
to  serve  for  terms  established  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(d)  Meetings.— The  Commission  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair  or  a  majority 
of  its  members,  but  not  less  than  twice  an- 
nually. Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Consistent  with 
the  public  meeting  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Conunittee  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  from  time  to  time,  meet  with  per- 
sons concerned  with  maritime  preservation. 

(e)  Bylaws  and  Charter.— The  Commis- 
sion may  make  such  bylaws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations as  it  considers  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  Act.  The  provisions 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (Act  of  October  6.  1972;  86 
Stat.  776),  are  hereby  waived  with  respect  to 
this  Commission. 

(f)  Functions.- The  Commission  shall 
advise  the  Secretary  on  the  management 
and  development  of  the  park.  The  Secre- 
tary, or  his  designee,  shall  from  time  to 
time,  but  at  least  semiannually,  meet  and 
consult  with  the  Commission  on  matters  re- 
lating to  the  management  and  development 
of  the  park. 

(g)  Termination.— The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  10  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
is  held. 

SEC.  t.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT. 

Section  4(f)  of  the  Act  of  October  27.  1972 
(16  U.S.C.  460bb-3(f)),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "National  Maritime  Museum"  and 
inserting  "San  Francisco  Maritime  National 
Historical  Park". 

SEC.  7.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Marusnee]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  corvsume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  the 
principal  sponsor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate those  Members  whc  have 
helped  us  to  bring  this  bill  to  this 
stage  of  the  legislative  proce.^s,  and 
particularly  I  want  to  thank  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento],  and  ac- 


knowledge my  pleasure  at  the  naming 
of  a  feature  of  this  national  park  unit 
after  the  late  Sala  Burton,  our  distin- 
guished former  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

H.R.  1044.  a  biU  introduced  by 
Chairman  Udall.  establishes  the  San 
Francisco  Maritime  National  Histori- 
cal Park.  Our  former  colleague,  Con- 
gresswoman  Sala  Burton,  was  pre- 
pared to  introduce  this  legislation.  Her 
untimely  death  prevented  her  from 
doing  so.  But  the  principles  embodied 
in  this  bill  and  in  creating  the  San 
Francisco  Maritime  National  Histori- 
cal Park  will  be  a  memorial  of  sorts  for 
her  and  for  all  her  efforts  to  protect 
this  heritage.  The  park  would  superb- 
ly document  our  Nation's  maritime 
heritage,  especially  on  the  west  coast, 
and  would  provide  a  glimpse  for  all  of 
us  of  this  nearly  vanished  part  of  our 
history. 

San  Francisco  Maritime  National 
Historical  Park  would  include  a  small 
fleet  of  historic  ships  and  other  mari- 
time-related historic  collections,  in- 
cluding books,  ship  plans,  historic  pho- 
tographs, artifacts  and  smaller  water- 
craft.  These  resources  are  currently 
part  of  Golden  Gate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  and  would  be  transferred  to 
the  new  park.  The  boundary  of 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  would  be  redrawn  to  exclude  the 
lands  of  the  new  park.  The  effect  vnll 
be  to  create  a  separate  and  identifiable 
unit  of  the  National  Park  System  pre- 
serving and  interpreting  these  mari- 
time resources. 

H.R.  1044  establishes  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Maritime  National  Historical 
Park,  draws  its  boundaries  and  trans- 
fers from  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area  the  appropriate  lands 
and  historic  maritime  resources  in- 
cluding the  historic  vessels  and  park 
collections.  The  bill  also  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prepare  a 
General  Management  Plan  for  the 
new  park  within  2  years.  The  General 
Management  Plan  would  include  de- 
termining appropriate  docking  facili- 
ties for  the  historic  vessels,  preparing 
preservation  plans  for  them  and  for 
the  park  collections,  providing  visitor 
facilities  and  providing  interpretation 
for  visitors.  H.R.  1044  also  allows  for 
leasing  of  the  historic  vessels  and 
heavy  marine  equipment,  establishes 
an  advisory  commission  with  public 
and  professional  participation  to 
advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
new  park  in  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  would 
protect  these  unusual  resources  and  be 
a  fitting  memorial  for  our  departed 
colleague  Sala  Burton.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  measure. 
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(7)  Section  213  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.S.C. 


(B)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(1)  by  striking  "or  permit" 
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Mr.  I^>e«ker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  ttane. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJL  1044.  As  the  chairman  has  ex- 
tOained.  the  bill  simply  carves  out  a 
piece  of  the  existing  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Reaneaiion  Area  and  designates 
it  as  the  San  Francisco  Maritime  Na- 
tional Historical  Park. 

The  parte  will  contain  an  area  gener- 
ally known  as  Aquatic  Park  and  a  col- 
lection of  historic  ships,  a  maritime 
museum,  and  artifacts. 

Creation  of  the  park  will  not  result 
in  any  siffoif  icant  costs  as  the  land  and 
ships  are  already,  for  the  most  part,  in 
Federal  ownership. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  bill  is  to 
allow  for  fees  collected  at  the  site  to 
go  directly  to  a  restoration  effort  for 
the  ships  and  to  heighten  awareness 
of  the  area.  The  bill  also  names  the 
museum  building  the  "Sala  Burton 
Building"  after  our  late  colleague.  She 
worked  long  and  hard  on  the  draft  leg- 
islation and  it  is  m;>proprlate  that  she 
is  recognized  in  this  way. 

The  Park  Service  has  no  major  ob- 
jections to  the  bill.  Most  of  the 
amendments  which  they  suggested 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Interior  Committee. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  on 
bringing  this  meritorious  legislation  to 
the  House  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaMomia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  1044,  a  bill  to  es- 
tabKsh  the  San  Francisco  Maritime  National 
Historic  Park.  This  legisiation  was  ttie  dream 
of  my  very  dear  frierxl  and  respected  cot- 
league,  Saia  Burton.  She  had  planned  to  intro- 
duce it  hersetf  in  the  100th  Congress,  and  I 
want  to  thank  the  chainnan  of  the  Interior 
Committee.  Mr.  Udall,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  ftational  Parks  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Vento. 
for  carrying  out  her  wish.  In  Sala's  own  words: 

Our  Nation's  fleet  of  historic  ships  has 
been  forgotten  for  too  long.  I  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  this  legislation  might  be 
implemented  to  allow  future  generations  to 
leam  of  our  Nation's  rich  maritime  history. 

Sala  loved  the  city  and  State  she  represent- 
ed, and  realized  ttie  importance  of  rememt>er- 
ing  its  history.  She  wanted  current  and  future 
gerwrabons  to  be  able  to  visit  the  museum 
and  relive  the  excitement  of  the  Gold  Rush 
days,  and  hear  the  stories  of  the  seafaring 
people  and  ships  that  helped  shaped  the 
West 

The  beautiful  oM  ships  on  display  in  ttie 
Maritime  Museum  once  carried  Vtw  most  pre- 
cious of  cargos:  dreams.  The  early  settlers  of 
CaMfomia  came  k)oking  for  a  better  life,  and 
•ome  endured  great  saoifKes.  Sala  spent  her 
wtxile  Kfe  helping  the  less  fortunate  make  a 
better  Hfe  for  themselves,  and  no  sacrifice  of 
her  time  or  effort  was  too  great. 

Remembering  arid  learning  from  our  past  is 
an  important  part  of  our  existence.  Sala 
wanted  this  museum  to  t>e  a  vivki  remem- 
brance of  those  early  immigrants  and  pioneers 
who  tUKl  ttie  courage  to  follow  their  dreams. 
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Shb  wanted  all  Americans,  and  partk»larly 
th«e  from  San  Francisco  to  have  a  living  re- 
miader  of  their  past.  She  wanted  them  to  be 
at4B  to  walk  ttwough  the  exhikHts,  see  the  arti- 
fadts  and  the  artwork,  wander  through  Aquatk: 
Park  and  experience  the  timeless  beauty  of 
the  bay. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
t)ill  and  establish  this  wonderful  museum  in 
Sala's  memory  and  dedk^ate  the  building  in 
honor. 

ikyou.  

MARLENEE.    Mr.   Speaker,    I 
tld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
<her  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
;k  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
qilestion  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
th^  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
VgNTo]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1044,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

'  rhe  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
aa  to  read:  "A  bill  to  establish  the  San 
Fiancisco  Maritime  National  Histori- 
cal Park  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes." 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
table. 


installations' 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

ir.    VENTO.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
tanimous  consent  that  all  Members 

may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 

rwise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 

bl  il  Just  passed. 

rhe    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 

ttere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

g«  ntleman  from  Minnesota? 
rhere  was  no  objection. 
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amended  by  striking  the  items  relating  to 
the  provisions  repealed  by  sut>8ection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(c)  CaHroRMiiiG  AMKNDiaarrs.— (1)  Section 
102  of  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Ac^  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  8301)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  hi  strildng 


'and  major  fuel-burning 
wherever  it  appears;  and 


FUEL  USE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.R.  1941)  to  repeal  and  amend  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Iildustrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1941 
>e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kn>resentatii>es    of   the    United    States    of 
erica  in  Congress  assembled, 

ION.  1.  REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  OF  THE 
POWERPLANT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  FUEL 
USE  ACT  OF  1978. 

|(a)  In  General.— The  following  provisions 

the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 

bt  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  8301  et  seq.)  are  re- 

(1)  Section  202  (42  U.S.C.  8312). 
1(2)  Section  302  (42  U.S.C.  8342). 

(3)  Section  401  (42  U.S.C.  8371). 

(4)  Section  402  (42  U.S.C.  8372). 

(5)  Section  405  (42  U.S.C.  8375). 
1(6)  Title  V  (42  U.S.C.  8391). 

(7)  Section  801  (42  U.S.C.  8481). 

Kb)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  in  section  101(b)  of  the  Powerplant 
aid   Industrial   Fuel   Use   Act  of    1978   is 


(B)  ia  sul>section  (b),  by  striking  para- 
graphs [2)  and  (6)  and  redesignating  para- 
graphs (3),  (4).  (5).  (7),  (8).  (9),  (10),  (11), 
and  (12^  as  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  (4).  (5),  (6). 
(7),  (8),  t9),  and  (10),  repectlvely. 

(2)  Section  103  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8302)  isiamended- 

(A)  In^  subsection  (aX13)(B)— 
(i)  by  krlking  clause  (liKIII): 

(11)  by  striking  ";  or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(UK II)  and  inserting  a  period;  and 

(Ui)  By  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (]i)(I); 

(B)  la  subsection  (a)(15).  by  strildng  "or 
major  fUel-buming  installation"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (a)(16),  by  striking  "or 
installation"  each  place  it  appears; 

(D)  in  subsection  (a)(19),  by  striking  "or  a 
major  fuel-burning  installation"; 

(E)  iQ  sut>section  (a)(20),  by  striking  "or 
major  f^el-buming  installation"; 

(P)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  "or  major 
fuel-buhiing  installation"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears; I 

(G)  4  subsection  (bXlKD).  by  striking  all 
after  "synthetic  gas  involved"  and  inserting 
a  period;  and 

(H)  by  striking  sul>section  (b)(3). 

(3)  Section  104  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8303)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  10^.  TERRITORIAL  APPLICATION. 

"Thei  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  only 
apply  irithin  the  contiguous  48  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.". 

(4)(A)  Section  201  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8311)  ii  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  »l.  COAL  CAPABILrrV  OF  NEW  ELECTRIC 
POWERPLANTS:  CERTIFICA'HON  OF 
COMPLIANCE. 

"(a)  General  Prohibition.— Except  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  authorized  under 
subtitld  B,  no  new  electric  powerplant  may 
t>e  constructed  or  operated  as  a  base  load 
powerplant  without  the  capability  to  use 
coal  ori  another  alternate  fuel  as  a  primary 


energy)  source. 

"(b)  Capabilitt  To  Use  Coal  or  Alter- 
nate FJtTEL.— An  electric  powerplant  has  the 
capablBty  to  use  coal  or  another  alternate 
fuel  fof  purposes  of  this  section  if  such  elec- 
tric ponrerplant— 

"(1)  has  sufficient  inherent  design  charac- 
teristic to  permit  the  addition  of  equip- 
ment including  all  necessary  pollution  de- 
vices) Accessary  to  render  such  electric  pow- 
erplant capable  of  using  coal  or  another  al- 
tematf  fuel  as  its  primary  energy  source; 
and 

"(2)  lis  not  physically,  structurally,  or 
techno  logically  precluded  from  using  coal  or 
anothc  r  alternate  fuel  as  its  primary  energy 
source 

Capab  lity  to  use  coal  or  another  alternate 
fuel  si  all  not  tie  interpreted  to  require  any 
such  powerplant  to  l>e  immediately  able  to 
use  cofcl  or  another  alternate  fuel  as  its  pri- 
mary <inergy  source  on  its  initial  day  of  op- 
eratioi  i. 

"(c)  Applicability  to  Base  Load  Power- 
PLANTa— (1)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to 
base  l4ad  powerplants,  and  shall  not  apply 


to  peakload  powerplants  or  intermediate 
load  powerplants. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
hours  of  electrical  generation  pursuant  to 
emergency  situations,  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  reported  to  the  Secretary,  shall 
not  be  included  in  a  determination  of 
whether  a  powerplant  is  tteing  operated  as  a 
base  load  powerplant. 

"(d)  Self-Certificatioh.— (1)  In  order  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  subsection  (a),  the 
owner  or  operator  of  any  new  electric  pow- 
erplant to  be  operated  as  a  base  load  power- 
plant  proposing  to  use  natural  gas  or  petro- 
leum as  its  primary  energy  source  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  prior  to  construction, 
or  prior  to  operation  as  a  base  load  power- 
plant  In  the  case  of  a  new  electric  power- 
plant  operated  as  a  peakload  powerplant  or 
intermediate  load  powerplant,  that  such 
powerplant  has  capability  to  use  coal  or  an- 
other alternate  fuel,  within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (b).  Such  certification  shall  be 
effective  to  establish  compliance  with  the 
requirement  of  subsection  (a)  as  of  the  date 
it  is  filed  with  the  Secretary.  Within  15  days 
after  receipt  of  a  certification  submitted 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  reciting  that  the  certification  has 
been  filed. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  within  60  days  after 
the  filing  of  a  certification  under  paragraph 
(1),  may  require  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  powerplant  to  provide  such  supporting 
documents  as  may  l>e  necessary  to  verify  the 
certification.". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  201  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  101(b)  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  201.  Coal  capability  of  new  electric 
powerplants;  certification  of 
compliance.". 

(5)  Section  211  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8321)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "or  installation  from  one 
or  more  of"  and  inserting  "from"  each  place 
it  appears: 

(B)  by  striking  "or  installation"  wherever 
it  appears; 

(C)  In  subsection  (aKl),  by  striking  "using 
imported  petroleum"  and  inserting  "the  fuel 
that  would  be  used"; 

(D)  In  suljsection  (a)(3),  by  striking  "or 
202";  and 

(E)  by  striking  suttsections  (c)  and  (d). 

(6)  Section  212  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act   of   1978   (42  U.S.C. 

8322)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  strildng  "or  instaiUation  from  one 
or  more  of"  each  place  it  appears  and  inseri- 
ing  "from"; 

(B)  by  striking  "or  installation"  each  place 
it  appears; 

(C)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A),  by  striking 
"using  imported  petroleum"  and  inserting 
"the  fuel  that  would  be  used"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  all 
that  follows  "paragraph  (1)  shall"  through 
"new  electric  powerplant."; 

(E)  by  striking  sul>section  (a)(3); 

(F)  in  sut>section  (b)(2),  by  striking  "in  the 
case  of  a  powerplant,"; 

(G)  In  sulisection  (d)— 

(1)  by  striking  "(1)"  after  the  sutisection 
heading; 

(ii)  by  striking  paragraph  (2);  and 

(iii)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respec- 
tively; and 

(H)  by  strildng  sulMections  (g),  (h),  (i),  and 
(J). 


(7)  Section  213  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8323)  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsections  (a)  and  (c)(1),  by  strik- 
ing "or  (g)"; 

(B)  in  sut>section  (a),  by  striking  "or  In- 
stallation"; and 

(C)  by  amending  sul>section  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

(b)  State  Approval  Required  for  Power- 
plant.— If  the  appropriate  State  regulatory 
authority  has  not  approved  a  powerplant 
for  which  a  petition  has  been  filed,  such  ex- 
emption, to  the  extent  it  applies  to  the  pro- 
hibition under  section  201  against  construc- 
tion without  the  capability  of  using  coal  or 
another  alternate  fuel,  shall  not  take  effect 
until  all  approvals  required  by  such  State 
regulatory  authority  which  relate  to  con- 
struction have  t>een  obtained.". 

(8)  Section  214(a)  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8324(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "or  Installa- 
tion". 

(9)  Section  303  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8343)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "or  installation"  and  "or 
Installations"  wherever  they  appear, 

(B)  in  sulisection  (a)(1)  by  striking  "or 
302"; 

(C)  by  striking  suljsection  (a)(3); 

(D)  by  amending  sul>section  (b)(1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  prohibit,  by  rule, 
the  use  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  under 
section  301(b)  in  existing  electric  power- 
plants.";  and 

(E)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)(3)  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  such 
rules  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  ex- 
isting electric  powerplant  with  respect  to 
which  a  comparable  prohibition  was  issued 
by  order.". 

(10)  Subtitle  B  of  title  m  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978 
(42  U.S.C.  8351-8354)  is  amended  by  striking 
"or  installation"  each  place  it  appears. 

(11)  Section  311(a)(3)  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42 
U.S.C.  8351(a)(3))  is  amended  by  striking 
"or  302". 

(12)  Section  312  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8352)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  sul>section  (d)(2); 

(B)  in  subsection  (d)(3).  by  striking  "In 
the  case  of  an  existing  electric  powerplant, 
the"  and  inserting  "The";  and 

(C)  by  striking  sul>sections  (j),  (k),  and  (1). 

(13)  Section  313(a)  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8353(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "(i).  or  (j)" 
and  inserting  "or  (i)". 

(14)  Section  403  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel   Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8373)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  sul>section  (aXl).  by  striking  ". 
major  fuel-burning  installation,  or  other 
unit"  and  ".  installation,  or  unit"; 

(B)  in  sul>section  (a)(2),  by  striking  ",  in- 
stallation, or  other  unit"  and  ",  installation, 
or  unit"; 

(C)  In  sul>section  (a)(2),  by  striking  the 
last  sentence;  and 

(D)  by  striking  subsection  (aK3). 

(15)  Section  404  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel   Use  Act  of   1978  (4?  U.S.C. 

8374)  is  amended  by  striking  sut>sec'ion  (g). 

(16)  Section  701  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8411)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  sutisection  (b),  by  striking  "(other 
than  under  section  402)"  and  "or  installa- 
tion"; 


(B)  in  sutKection  (c)— 

(1)  by  striking  "or  permit"  each  place  it 
appears; 

(ii)  by  striking  "or  for  any  permit  under 
section  405,"  in  paragraph  (1); 

(iii)  by  striking  "or.  where  appropriate, 
major  fuel-burning  installation"  in  para- 
graph (2);  and 

(iv)  by  striking  paragraph  (4); 

(C)  in  the  first  sentence  of  sul>section 
(dKD— 

(1)  by  striking  "(or  permit)";  and 
(ii)  by  striking  "(other  than  under  section 
402)"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (f).  by  striking  "402  or" 
both  places  it  appears;  and 

(E)  by  striking  sul>section  (g). 

(17)  Section  711  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8421)  is  amended  by  striking  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  sut>section  (a),  "or  major  fuel-burn- 
ing installation". 

(18)  Section  721  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8431)  is  amended  by  strildng  sutnection  (c). 

(19)  Section  722  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  UJ5.C. 

8432)  is  amended  by  striking  "(other  than 
section  402)". 

(20)  Section  73  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  VS.C. 

8433)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  sul>section  (a),  by  striking  "(other 
than  section  402)"; 

(B)  in  suttsection  (b),  by  striking  "(1)";  and 

(C)  by  striking  subsections  (b)(2)  and  (c). 

(21)  Section  731  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8441)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  sut>sections  (aXl)  and  (gX3),  by 
striking  "title  II  or";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (eXl),  by  striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  installation"  and  "or 
major  fuel  burning  installation". 

(22)  Section  745  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  VJ8.C. 
8455)  is  amended  by  strildng  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  "and  major  fuel- 
burning  installations". 

(23)  Section  761(a)  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8471(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "or  major 
fuel-burning  installation". 

(24)  Section  763  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8473)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "or  major  fuel-burning  in- 
stallation" each  place  it  appears;  and 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (2XB). 

SEC.   1    REPEAL   OF    INCREMENTAL   PRICING    RE- 
QUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Repeal.— Subject  to  sut>sections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  title  II  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3341-3348) 
is  ret>ealed,  and  the  items  relating  to  title  II 
are  stricken  from  the  table  of  contents  of 
that  Act. 

(b)  Limited  Conttnuino  Effect  op 
Rules.— A  rule  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  under  title 
II  of  the  Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978 
shall  continue  in  effect  only  with  respect  to 
the  flowthrough  of  costs  incurred  l>efore 
the  enactment  of  this  section.  Including  any 
surcharges  based  on  such  costs. 

(c)  Implementation.— The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  may  take  appropri- 
ate action  to  implement  this  section. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  ho  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yorlc  [Mr. 
Lnrr]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp]. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

OKimALLXAVX 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1941 
is  a  consensus,  bipartisan  bill  that  has 
won  support  from  the  coal,  electric 
utility,  and  natural  gas  industries. 

It  repeals  the  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978. 
an  anachronism  that  barred  large 
energy  consimiers  from  burning  oil 
and  gas  l>ecause  oil  and  gas  were  going 
to  be  scarce  and  high  priced.  But  those 
predictions  turned  out  wrong,  aind  now 
we're  going  to  repeal  most  of  the  act's 
end-user  restrictions. 

It  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee  ear- 
lier this  month,  and  by  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  last  week. 
This  bill  has  the  strong  approval  of 
the  administration. 

Technically,  the  bill  does  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  repeals  FUA  provisions  on  ex- 
isting industrial  facilities. 

Second,  repeals  FUA  provisions  on 
new  industrial  facilities. 

Third,  leaves  unchanged  the  1981 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  changes 
to  FUA  on  existing  electric  power- 
plants. 

Fourth,  amends  FUA  provisions  on 
new  electric  powerplants.  by  repealing 
provisions  on  peak  load  and  intermedi- 
ate load  powerplants.  but  requiring 
base  load  plants  to  be  "coal  capable." 

Fifth,  repeals  the  incremental  pric- 
ing provisions  of  the  National  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  This  additional  re- 
pealer was  not  in  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  last  week,  but  has 
now  been  added.  It  is  widely  supported 
and  is  not  controversial. 

HJi.  1941  is  a  compromise  between 
the  complete  repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use 
Act  approved  last  year  by  the  House, 
and  the  concern  of  many  that  the  coal 
option  be  preserved  in  some  way — es- 
pecially for  new  base  load  electric  pow- 
erplants which  are  long  lived  and  con- 
sume so  much  fuel. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  the 
many  efforts  that  went  into  this  com- 
promise. 
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It  will  allow  energy  consumers  to    policy 
:e  their  own.  market-oriented  fuel 
cnoices.  and  should  contribute  to  a 
m^re    flexible,    decentralized    energy 
•ket. 

"he  bill  will  also  give  some  new  mar- 
kejting  opportunities  to  the  very  hard- 
hit  gas  producing  sectors  of  our 
Nition. 

^ith  the  addition  of  the  coal  capa- 
Ity  requirement,  we  have  increased 
fuel  flexibility  that  is  so  important 
our  energy  security,  and  that  helps 
ture  us  against  over  reliance  on 
•EC  oil  imports.  But  we  have  not 
te  so  in  a  way  that  would  impose 
mlissive,  up-front  capital  costs  on  utili- 
ti^  and  their  customers. 

3y  repealing  incremental  pricing,  we 
eiid  a  provision  that  has  been  dormant 
aid  unused  for  years.  In  the  brief 
p«  riod  when  it  was  effective,  it  created 
price  discrimination  against  large  in- 
dv  strial  gas  consumers.  We  hope  now 
th  at  we  are  moving  toward  a  competi- 
tii  e  gas  industry  that  doesn't  discrimi- 
nite  against  any  consumers,  big  or 
lit  tie. 

^r.  SPEAKER,  I  urge  the  House  to 
adprove  this  measure  rapidly. 

D  1250 

^T.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mVself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Sir.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
jon  with  my  colleagues  in  urging  the 
pt  ssage  of  H.R.  1941,  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  Fuel  Use  Act.  I  strongly  support 
r<  peal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act,  which  pro- 
h:  bits  the  burning  of  oil  and  natural 
g)  s  in  electric  powerplants  and  major 
in  lustrial  boilers. 

Repeal  of  the  act  will  restore  deci- 
sii  >ns  on  fuel  choice  to  those  who  are 
b<  St  qualified  to  make  such  decisions— 
tt  e  utilities  and  businesses  which  own 
tl  e  powerplants  and  industrial  boilers. 
Nj  one  wishes  to  see  valuable  energy 
resources,  such  as  natural  gas,  used 
utiwisely.  But  the  best  way  to  assure 
wise  use  is  not  to  attempt  to  dictate 
f V  el  choice  but  rather  to  allow  those 
people  whose  livelihood  depends  on 
sdund  decisionmaking  to  make  fuel 
choices  without  interference  from 
Washington,  DC.  I  believe  that  consid- 
etation  of  this  legislation  today  means 
tiat  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
(ingress  recognize  this  fact. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Ehergy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
JOHN  Dingell;  the  chairman  of  the 
Ehergy  and  Power  Subcommittee, 
rtiiL  Sharp;  and  the  ranking  Republi- 
ci  in  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
E  nergy  and  Power,  Carlos  Moorhead, 
f(  T  their  efforts  at  malung  today's 
vpte  possible.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  1941. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
niinutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Tauzin],  the 
chief  sponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  opportu- 
nities  to   make    good,   sound   public 
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I   wtpit   to   particularly   thank   our 
chairman   of   the   Energy   and   Com- 
merce Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from    Indiana    [Mr.    Sharp],    for   his 
strong ,  leadership  in  bringing  this  bill 
and  in  such  an  expeditious 
I  am  particularly  also  grate- 
bhe  chairman  of  our  full  com- 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
tiNGEix],    for   his   efforts   and 
>f  his  staff  and  the  staff  of  our 
subcon(miittee. 

I  als^  want  to  extend  my  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moorhead],  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  our  subcom- 
and  the  gentleman  from  New 
[r.  Lent],  the  ranking  minority 
\T  of  our   full  committee,   for 
lelp   and   cooperation   in   this 
fipartisan  bill  that  we  bring  f or- 

Speaker,  this  bill  does  not  come 
jfore  this  House.  It  is  a  prod- 
many  years  of  negotiations, 
many  years  of  efforts,  by  many  Mem- 
bers in  this  body.  I  particularly  want 
to  cit4  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  'fexas  [Mr.  Bryant],  who  led  a 
very  nearly  successful  charge  last  year 
to  obtain  repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act, 
and  in  fact  obtained  this  House's  ap- 
proval! The  only  reason  that  the  bill 
did  nit  finally  complete  the  circuit 
was  because  of  inactivity  on  the 
Senat^  side. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Olilahoma 
Iykar],  who  has  been  the  lead- 
uiding  force  behind  the  coali- 
pat  we  have  tried  to  form  in  the 
committee  to  obtain  this  neces- 
sary legislation.  Other  Members  have 
been  there  and  have  been  extraordi- 
narilyf  helpful:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Hall,  Mr.  Dovn)Y,  Mr.  Slattery;  and  I 
particularly    want    to   commend   Mr. 
of  Texas,  our  colleague  who 
mts  a  very  much  consumer-ori- 
ented {urban  environment,  and  never- 
has  seen  the  wisdom  of  this 
liar    action,    which    opens    the 
I  to    natural    gas    consumption 
the  coimtry. 

it  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this   is  not  the   first   effort   to 
parts  of  the  fuel  use  law  which 
Ibeen   successful.    In    1981,   Mr. 
and  Mr.  Hall  and  I  joined  to- 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  repeal  of 
301  of  the  act.  That  section 
have  required  that  every  elec- 
;nerating  plant  in  the  country 
that  Was  fueled  by  oil  and  natural  gas 
would  have  had  to  have  been  convert- 
ed byj  1990  to  coal,  nuclear,  or  some 
other  ^uel.  Estimates  in  that  year  were 
that  if  that  requirement  stayed  in  the 
law    that    today    those    conversions 
would  be  underway  and  utility  costs  in 
our  region  would  have  tripled  by  now. 
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So  that  repeal  of  section  301  accom- 
plished in  the  first  Reagan  budget  ef- 
fectively saved  our  consumers  a  trip- 
ing  of  utility  costs  in  our  region  of  the 
country. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  Chair- 
man Dingell  for  standing  by  us  in 
that  repeal  in  1981.  Today,  we  repeal 
the  rest  of  this  act.  The  act  in  effect 
restrains  the  use  of  natural  gas  in  our 
country.  It  prohibits  therefore,  the  use 
of  large  industrial  boilers  and  large 
new  boilers  that  would  bum  gas  to 
create  utility  electrical  power  from 
using  natural  gas,  and  in  essence  has 
halted  the  development  of  new  gas- 
fields  and  stymied  investment  in  gas- 
fields,  and  has  caused  consumers  of 
America  to  have  to  pay  more  expen- 
sive nuclear  costs  of  generation  and 
has  in  effect  stymied  the  growth  and 
development  of  natural  gas  markets  in 
this  country. 

The  repeal  today  of  the  rest  of  that 
act  opens  the  door  for  new  invest- 
ments in  natural  gas  fields  in  the  pro- 
ducer States,  opens  the  door  for  con- 
sumers in  America  to  use  this  clean 
fuel  rather  than  fuels  which  produce 
the  kinds  of  air  problems  that  contrib- 
ute to  acid  rain  in  our  country,  and 
opens  the  door  for  consumers  in  effect 
to  use  the  most  cost-efficient  fuel 
rather  than  a  fuel  mandated  by  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  worthwhile  legislation  long 
overdue  that  will  help  not  only  the 
consuming  States  but  also  the  produc- 
ing States  in  a  more  logical  energy 
market  for  America. 

With  the  repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act 
we  expect  to  see  a  rejuvenation  to 
some  degree  of  national  gas  produc- 
tion, natural  gas  exploration  and  de- 
velopment, as  consumers  learn  once 
again  the  beauty  of  using  this  clean 
fuel  as  an  option  in  energy  production, 
as  an  option  in  industrial  use,  and  as 
an  option  in  producing  the  electricity 
that  homes  require,  that  businesses 
and  industry  require  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  long 
awaited  day.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready adopted  the  same  bill.  If  we  pass 
it  today,  it  will  go  to  the  President, 
smd  this  long  fight  will  have  ended, 
and  we  will  repeal  the  law  that  in  fact 
is  long  overdue  for  repeal,  and  we  will 
open  the  door  to  new  gas  exploration, 
new  consumer  demand  for  gas,  and 
indeed  a  more  logical  and  rational 
energy  market  for  America. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Coats],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1941,  as  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  long  time 
in  coming  and  deserves  the  quick  and 
full  support  of  this  legislative  body. 

I  have  been  a  vigorous  supporter  for 
repeal  of  this  law  for  quite  some  time 
and  have  been  a  sponsor,  as  well  as  a 


cosponsor,  of  legislation  that  would 
achieve  the  same  gosil  as  the  bill  we 
have  before  us  today.  I  applaud  the 
business  coalition — comprised  of  the 
gas  industry,  the  electric  industry,  coal 
industry,  and  other  public  interest  or- 
ganizations—that has  come  forward 
with  its  endorsement  of  this  bill  to 
repeal  these  constraints  on  the  use  of 
natural  gas  and  petroleum  as  a  pri- 
mary energy  source  in  new  electric 
powerplants  and  in  major  new  fuel- 
burning  installations. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  repeal 
the  Fuel  Use  Act,  but  the  first  and 
foremost  reason  is  the  overabundant 
supply  of  natural  gas.  Today,  we  see 
that  the  premise  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act, 
while  well-intentioned,  was  wrong. 

Fuel  Use  Act  repeal  cannot  help  but 
benefit  the  economically  depressed  oil 
and  gas  producing  States,  as  well  as 
those  States  that  are  home  to  the 
many  industries  that  are  struggling  to 
stand  up  to  foreign  competition. 
Coming  from  northeastern  Indiana,  I 
am  all  too  familiar  with  the  need  for 
continuing  economic  growth.  The  road 
to  many  of  our  energy-intensive 
smokestack  industries  is  a  difficult 
one,  but  the  road  is  made  rockier  stiU 
by  the  Fuel  Use  Act. 

While  in  the  past  various  industries 
have  been  vocal  in  their  concerns,  I 
applaud  their  efforts  to  work  out  their 
differences  and  reach  a  compromise 
that  not  only  meets  their  needs  but  is 
a  compromise  that  can  obtain  strong 
bipartisan  support  here  in  Congress.  I 
strongly  support  the  compromise  and 
firmly  believe  we  have  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  repealing 
the  Fuel  Use  Act. 

In  addition.  I  am  pleased  H.R.  1941 
has  been  amended  to  include  a  repeal 
of  the  incremental  pricing  provisions 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  In 
fact,  I  have  introduced  legislation  this 
Congress,  along  with  Congressman 
Slattery,  that  would  repeal  this  provi- 
sion from  the  NGPA. 

D  1300 

Incremental  pricing  injures  our 
Nation  for  three  reasons:  First,  it  pre- 
cludes the  opportunity  to  reduce  the 
use  of  imported  oil;  second,  it  distorts 
market  preferences  even  for  consum- 
ers that  use  only  natural  gas;  and 
third,  it  has  been  ineffective,  some- 
times causing  higher  residential  gas 
bills  as  a  result  of  lost  industrial  gas 
sales. 

H.R.  1941  is  a  major  step  toward  a 
more  rational  energy  policy.  It  is  a 
good  bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  aye. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee 
who  has  worked  long  and  hard  on  the 
question  of  fuel  prices,  who  has  shown 
fairness  and  flexibility  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  the  Fuel  Use  Act  and  in- 
cremental pricing  repeal;  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]  for 


his  diligent  work  on  these  two  issues 
and  for  his  involvement  in  this  proc- 
ess; also  for  the  many  members  of  the 
committee  who  have  contributed  to 
moving  forward  legislation  that  is 
sorely  needed.  Again,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  measures  we 
have  before  us  today. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  to  take  note  of  the 
participation  of  the  minority  in  this 
legislation.  They  have  been  effective 
advocates  for  repeal  of  fuel  use  and  in- 
cremental pricing  as  well  as  other 
chsinges.  My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  is  one  of  the 
early  advocates  and  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  to  repeal  both  the  items 
which  are  considering  repealing,  and  I 
appreciate  his  able  worlt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Synar],  another  early  and  long-time 
advocate  of  the  repeal  who  has  worked 
very  hard  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
join  with  all  of  those  who  have  taken 
the  opportunity  to  offer  some  special 
thanks  to  a  number  of  Members  who 
have  made  this  day  p>ossible,  in  par- 
ticular the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
John  Dingell,  for  his  leadership  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Phil  Sharp,  along  with  the  gentleman' 
from  Texas,  Johnnie  Bryant,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Terry  Brdce. 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico, 
Bill  Richardson,  and  others. 

It  has  been  a  very  important  day  for 
a  number  of  Members  from  States 
that  will  be  most  affected,  but  the  one 
person  who  needs  the  greatest  amount 
of  accolades  has  been  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  Billy  Tauzin. 

It  has  been  because  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
in  the  last  couple  of  months  that  we 
have  been  able  to  put  this  legislation 
on  a  fast  track  today.  I  want  to  join 
with  all  of  my  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  praise  him  for  his 
efforts  to  get  us  to  this  important  day. 

Six  years  ago  we  started  down  this 
path  to  repeal  the  portion  of  the  fuel 
use  restrictions  that  would  have  re- 
quired a  massive  and  costly  conversion 
of  our  utility  plants. 

Today  we  are  removing  the  final  re- 
strictions on  utilities  in  order  that 
they  may  provide  their  customers  with 
the  most  efficient  and  least  costly 
electricity.  Very  rarely  do  we  ever 
come  to  the  floor  where  we  have  a  bill 
where  there  are  no  losers,  but  today 
we  have  that  unique  opportunity  to 
pass  such  a  piece  of  legislation. 

For  today,  everyone  will  benefit 
under  this  legislation. 

First  of  all,  we  will  increase  the  mar- 
kets for  our  natural  gas  producers  in 
those  States  which  have  been  so  se- 
verely impacted  by  this  energy  crisis. 

Second,  we  will  reduce  the  rate 
shock  and  lower  electric  bills  for  our 
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consumers  throughout  all  our  States 
In  this  country:  and  finally,  we  will 
provide  a  cleaner  environment  from 
the  increased  use  of  our  cheapest  and 
cleanest  fuel,  that  of  natural  gas. 

I  think  that  is  why  we  are  all  here 
today,  and  that  is  why  I  encourage  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in  the 
support  of  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  NnLSOH]. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Stand  in  support  of  H.R.  1941  and 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
oommittee.  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Sharp]  for  bringing  this  leg- 
islation forward.  This  bill  that  has 
been  long  in  coming,  and  is  excellent 
legislation. 

I  supported  the  bill  last  year,  and 
also  support  it  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  SynarI 
just  said.  The  bill  removes  the  restric- 
tions which  were  placed  on  the  use  of 
natural  gas  for  electrical  power  gen- 
eration. If  these  restrictions  ever  were 
needed,  certainly  they  are  not  needed 
now. 

This  bill  will  reduce  the  electricity 
cost  to  consimiers.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  every  major  energy  fuel 
group  including  the  Coal  Coalition 
which  might  well  have  opposed  it  had 
it  not  been  for  the  excellent  compro- 
mises fashioned  by  the  bill's  chief 
sponsor,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  TauzinI. 

I  think  the  bill  does  not  go  far 
enough  however.  The  best  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  eliminate  differential  pric- 
ing out  of  our  natural  gas. 

We  also  offered  repeal  of  the  rest  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  by 
supporting  H.R.  656  which  would  do 
that.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous  that  we 
pay  $5  per  thousand  cubic  feet  for  Ca- 
nadian natural  gas  and  $9  per  thou- 
sand feet  for  domestic  deep-well  gas, 
when  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
natural  gas  available  in  shallow  wells 
for  $1.50  to  $2  a  thousand  cubic  feet. 
By  refusing  to  deregulate  natural  gas, 
our  natural  gas  customers  are  paying 
too  much  for  their  energy  and  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  problem  is  worsened. 

If  we  caimot  repeal  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  we  should  at  least 
look  at  mandatory  contract  carriage 
and  revise  other  policies.  I  certainly 
hope  the  committee  wUl  go  further 
and  finish  the  dismantling  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHARP,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Rich- 
ahdson]  a  sponsor  of  this  legislation, 
and  long-time  advocate  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Fuel  Use  Act. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  key  individuals  worked  very 
hard  on  this  legislation,  the  gentleman 


fhim  Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
ard  Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
Qidiana  [Mr.  Sharp],  the  gentleman 
ft-om  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Sywar],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Niklson). 
1  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  1941.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
^rtunity  to  thank  my  colleagues,  the 
honorable   John   Bryant,    from   the 

Seat  State  of  Texas,  and  the  Honora- 
e  Billy  Tauzin,  of  the  great  State  of 
I>ouisiana,  for  their  leading  roles  on 
this  issue.  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  co- 
aix>nsor  of  the  legislation  before  us 
today  that  will  repeal  the  prohibition 
an  the  use  of  petroleum  and  natural 
^  boiler  fuels  by  utilities  and  large 
industrial  users. 

In  light  of  current  market  condi- 
tions—surpluses of  foreign  oil  and  gas 
iverely  depressed  market  conditions- 
it  has  long  been  time  to  repeal  the 
prohibitions  on  the  use  of  both  natu- 
ml  gas  and  oil.  The  restrictions  in  the 
lel  Use  Act— enacted  9  years  ago— 
re  anachronistic  and  counterproduc- 
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In  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico, 
e  Nation's  fifth  largest  oil-producing 
State,  the  effects  of  the  decline  of  our 
domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  industries 
Has  been  devastating.  There  has  been 
9  25-percent  plunge  in  revenues  gener- 
ted  in  New  Mexico  last  year.  The 
tal  value  of  my  State's  oil  and  gas 
tivity  dropped  46  percent,  employ- 
ent  has  slipped  from  13,200  in  1985 
9,000,    the    numl}er    of    rigs    has 
ipped  from  an  average  71  to  a  mere 
19.   One   in  every  four  bankruptcies 
led  in  New  Mexico  last  year  were  in 
oounties   where   oil   and   gas   is   pro- 
duced—many of  those  counties  are  in 
iiy  district.  We  should  be  doing  all  we 
raji  to  stimulate  domestic  production 
ind     eliminate     unnecessary     regula- 
Ijions- repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act  will 
a  small  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  the  enactment  of 
R.  1941  as  a  starting  point.  As  you 
ill  recall  back  in  June  1985,  when  I 
troduced  H.R.  2734,  a  bill  that  would 
ave  facilitated  the  transition  of  the 
atural  gas  industry  toward  a  more 
ompetitive  market,  I  included  a  sec- 
tion  that   would   have   repealed   the 
major    remaining    provisions    of    the 
Fuel  Use  Act.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
ione.  It  is  essential  that  we  maintain 
«»ur  domestic  production  capability  for 
reasons  of  both  national  security  and 
economic    security.    The    passage    of 
H.R.  1941,  while  important,  certainly 
qoes  not  go  far  enough.  I  hope  we  will 
e  able  to  consider  the  broader  issues 
fecting  the  industry  before  natural 
as  production  and  exploration  in  this 
ountry  are  wiped  out.  Recent  projec- 
tions   say    that    we    are    quickly    ap- 
proaching the  40-percent  Import  level 
of  oil  and  a  mere  5-year  reserve  of  nat- 
ural gas.  We  are  rapidly  approaching 
-he  point  where  all  of  our  conserva- 
tion, exploration,  and  production  in- 


centives of  the  last  12  years  will  be 
wiped  out  in  a  flood  of  foreign  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  in 
closing  that  do  have  concerns  for  an- 
other, fuel— coal— which  is  also  basic  to 
our  ehergy  independence.  While  coal 
I  as  devastated  by  foreign  imports 
it  too  has  suffered  from  in- 
use  of  foreign  supplies.  I  am 
delighted  that  a  compromise  has  been 
workM  out  with  the  House  and  the 
Senaoe  that  will  remove  all  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  gas  for  electric  genera- 
tion with  the  exception  of  combined- 
cycle  units,  which  must  have  the  in- 
herent design  capability  to  bum  coal. 

MrJ  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  a 
broaq  base  of  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion In  the  energy  exploration  and 
production  industries,  as  well  as 
amoiv  industrial  and  powerplant 
consumers.  The  House  and 
bills  are  carefully  crafted  in  a 
of  compromise.  I  urge  my  col- 
s  to  support  this  effort  and  reit- 
erate my  concern  that  much  more 
needs  and  deserves  to  be  done  in  order 
to  priseve  our  energy  independence. 

FUk  is  completely  repealed  for  a 
wide  I  variety  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
fired  I  uses,  including  all  industrial  fa- 
cilities, and  uses  in  electric  powerplant 
facilities  designed  for  intermediate  or 
peak^g  load  purposes. 

New  baseload  electric  powerplants: 
The  tVA  prohibitions  against  the  use 
of  nitural  gas  or  oil  in  large  new 
"bast  load"  electric  powerplants— those 
used  more  than  3,500  hours  per  year, 
which  is  a  40-percent  capacity  factor- 
are  repealed. 

However,  these  large  new  electric 
powe^lants  must  be  "coal  capable." 

Tht  definition  of  "coal  capability" 
would  not  expressly  require  that  a 
baseBoad  electric  powerplant  have 
"adequate  land  space  available"  for  all 
necessary  coal  shipping  and  handling 
equipment. 

It  would  require  that  the  new  base- 
load  powerplant:  "Has  sufficient  in- 
herent design  characteristics  which 
will  permit  the  addition  of  equipment 
(including  all  necessary  pollution  de- 
vices) necessary  to  render  such  electric 
powerplant  capable  of  using  coal  or 
another  alternate  fuel  as  its  primary 
energy  source:  and  is  not  physically, 
structurally,  or  technologically  pre- 
cluded from  using  coal  as  its  primary 
energy  source. 

Note:  Capability  to  use  coal  or  an- 
othe  •  alternate  fuel  shall  not  be  inter- 
pret* d  to  require  any  such  powerplant 
to  b<;  immediately  able  to  use  coal  or 
anotier  alternate  fuel  as  its  primary 
ener  ry  source  on  its  initial  day  of  op- 
erati  sn. 

Putpose  of  this  coal  capability  re- 
quirement: Is  to  assure  that  as  future 
market  conditions  warrant,  new  base- 
load  powerplants  can  be  converted  off 
of  oQ  or  natural  gas,  and  onto  coal  or 
another  alternate   fuel.  Thus,   there 
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may  be  shortages  or  significant  price 
increases  in  coming  years  in  the  oil 
and  gas  markets.  If  so,  baseload  power- 
plants  built  after  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  not  be  physically  or 
structurally  precluded  from  being  con- 
verted to  coal. 

The  main  purpose  of  last  year's 
House-approved  FUA  repeal,  which 
was  to  let  market  forces  determine 
fuel  choices,  is  thus  retained  by  this 
legislation. 

A  virtually  identical  Senate  bill  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  earlier  this 
month. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  jrield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant],  the 
chief  sponsor  of  last  year's  version. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  for  his  kind 
remarks  regarding  my  participation.  I 
should  return  those  and  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  was  one 
of  the  individuals  who  introduced  this 
bill  in  the  gentleman's  first  term  in 
Congress,  and  long  before  we  had  real 
momentum  behind  it,  and  the  credit 
for  the  foresight  should  go  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slat- 
tery]  who  introduced  it  in  1983. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  also  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  John  Din- 
GQX,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  for  facili- 
tating its  passage,  and  also  in  partic- 
ular the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Sharp,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, for  making  it  possible  to  sched- 
ule this  early,  and  for  overseeing  the 
original  efforts  we  made  in  an  attempt 
to  work  out  compromises  in  this  area. 
He  deserves  credit  to  a  great  extent, 
more  than  probably  any  of  the  rest  of 
us. 

Last  year,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives acted  in  an  expeditious  maimer 
and  passed  the  repeal  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act, 
which  I  sponsored  in  the  House.  De- 
spite the  best  efforts  of  members  of 
the  House  to  offer  some  glimmer  of 
relief  to  the  beleagured  energy  pro- 
ducers of  this  country,  the  Senate 
failed  to  act  and  no  measure  gained 
full  congressional  approval. 

In  this  Congress,  the  Senate,  with 
the  active  involvement  of  concerned 
House  Members  like  Congressman 
BnxY  Taxtzin  of  Louisiana,  has  taken 
the  lead  in  reaching  a  compromise  to 
deal  with  both  this  element  of  the  cur- 
rent energy  crisis  and  the  demands  of 
the  coal  industry  to  ensure  that  utili- 
ties and  industrial  users  of  oil  or  natu- 
ral gas  could  convert  to  coal.  I  am 
proud   to   sponsor   this   compromise. 


which  we  will  have  imder  consider- 
ation today. 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Fuel 
Use  Act  on  industrial  tuid  utility  users 
are  no  longer  necessary.  They  were  im- 
posed during  a  time  of  shortage  and 
may  have  made  some  sense  in  direct- 
ing limited  supplies  of  these  fuels  to 
residential  users.  In  today's  market- 
place those  restrictions  not  only  con- 
tradict the  forces  of  the  marketplace, 
but  all  logic.  Now,  in  a  time  of  over- 
abundant supplies  and  declining 
prices,  is  the  time  to  repeal  these  re- 
strictions. 

Enactment  of  this  imp>ortant  piece 
of  legislation  will  not  cure  all  that  ails 
the  domestic  energy  industry— the 
crisis  is  fundamentally  one  of  artifi- 
cially low  prices  caused  by  Saudi 
Arabia  and  OPEC— but  it  will  be  an 
important  first  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

The  legislation  we  propose  will 
remove  the  final,  now  useless  con- 
straints on  the  burning  of  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  in  new  utility  or  industrial  fa- 
cilities. The  government  restrictions 
have  inhibited  market  forces  by  dictat- 
ing—frequently to  the  disadvantages 
of  the  health  of  one  of  our  most  criti- 
cal domestic  industries,  consumers' 
pocketbooks,  and  the  quality  of  our 
environment— fuel  choices  for  utilities 
and  major  industrial  users.  Now  that 
there  is  a  worldwide  surplus  of  oil  and 
gas,  engineered  at  least  in  part  by 
Saudi  Arabia  to  depress  our  domestic 
energy  industry,  the  time  has  clearly 
come  to  return  the  choice  of  fuels  to 
the  marketplace. 

By  doing  so,  we  will  move  toward  ac- 
complishing several  desirable  goals: 
allow  major  energy  users  to  choose 
fuels  that  are  most  economical  so  that 
savings  may  be  passed  on  to  consum- 
ers; create  some  free-market  incentive 
for  the  exploration  and  production  of 
domestic  oil  and  gas,  thus  helping  to 
preserve  an  industry  close  to  collapse; 
and,  most  important,  keep  us  from  be- 
coming overly  dependent  once  again 
on  foreign  energy  sources  and  the 
whims  of  foreign  governments  which 
do  not  necessarily  have  our  best  na- 
tional security  interests  at  heart. 

There  is  one  final  argument  to  sup- 
port the  Fuel  Use  Act  repeal  with  this 
compromise.  We  will  eliminate  the 
costly  and  time-consuming  bureaucrat- 
ic paperwork  hurdles  and  redtape  re- 
quired of  those  seeking  exemptions 
from  the  current  law.  Most  petitions 
from  potential  users  are  granted— but 
only  after  long  delays.  In  1985,  81  of 
105  petitions  filed— potential  contracts 
worth  almost  $500  million  to  domestic 
oil  and  gas  producers— were  not  acted 
upon  in  a  timely  manner.  The  CBO 
has  estimated  the  cost  for  bureaucrat- 
ic delays  at  between  $1  and  $2  million 
of  taxpayer  money  per  year.  In  a  time 
of  soaring  deficits  and  enormously  un- 
balanced budgets,  every  penny  saved  is 
important. 


The  repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act  wiU 
pump  needed  revenue  almost  immedi- 
ately into  sagging  economies  of  pro- 
ducing States  and  go  a  long  way 
toward  ensiu-ing  the  continued  vitality 
of  our  domestic  production  industry. 
It  also  is  a  significant  first  step— in  the 
face  of  the  current  fossil  fuel  price 
crisis— toward  retaining  our  energy  in- 
dependence from  foreign  sources  we 
have  been  striving  to  build  for  over  a 
dozen  years. 

Once  we  have  enacted  this  measure 
to  provide  relief  for  consimiers,  utility 
and  industrial  fuel  users,  and  energy 
producers,  while  saving  taxpayers  un- 
necessary regulatory  costs,  we  can  re- 
direct our  efforts  to  other  initiatives 
that  can  help  salvage  and  strengthen 
our  domestic  energy  industry,  which  is 
crucial  to  America's  national  security. 

D  1310 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slat- 
tery],  a  sponsor  of  the  legislation  and 
an  active  member  of  our  committee 
who  has  worked  hard  on  this  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
in  support  of  H.R.  1941.  legislation 
that  will  repeal  the  remaining  provi- 
sions of  the  Fuel  Use  Act  as  well  as 
the  incremental  pricing  provisions  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  In  the 
past  three  Congresses,  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Indiana,  Dan 
Coats,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
seeking  to  accomplish  this  goaL  This 
year  that  goal  will  hopefully  become 
reality. 

The  Fuel  Use  Act  became  law  at  a 
time  when  it  appeared  that  supplies  of 
natural  gas  were  permanently  short. 
Enactment  of  the  NGPA,  however, 
eliminated  interstate  and  intrastate 
barriers  to  the  movement  of  existing 
natural  gas  supplies,  boosted  new  gas 
discoveries,  triggered  price-induced 
conservation,  and  produced  a  gas  sur- 
plus. Despite  the  change  in  our  energy 
supply  situation,  the  Fuel  Use  Act  has 
remained  on  the  books,  resulting  in  an 
outmoded,  luuiecessary,  time  consum- 
ing and  costly  exemption  process 
being  implemented  at  the  Department 
of  Energy.  In  addition  to  causing  this 
inefficient  regulatory  hassle,  the  Fuel 
Use  Act  is  driving  up  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing goods  in  the  United  States  by 
limiting  the  ability  of  industrial  plants 
and  electric  generating  facilities  to  use 
gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Fuel  Use  Act 
is  repealed,  increased  demand  for 
American  natural  gas  will  provide 
sorely  needed  exploration  incentives 
for  American  gas  producers,  reduce  oil 
imports,  improve  the  efficient  use  of 
our  energy  utility  infrastructure  and 
eliminate  an  unnec^sary  bureaucracy. 
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In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  added  to  this  legis- 
lation today  wlU  repeal  the  incremen- 
tal pricing  provisions  of  the  NGPA. 
These  reg\ilatlons  were  supposed  to 
ensure  that  anticipated  gas  price  rises 
were  borne  primarily  by  industrial 
users,  but  they  have  never  really  done 
so.  This  complicated  ratemaking  and 
accounting  mechuiism  effectively  re- 
quires that  most  gas  volumes  sold  to 
industrial  boilers  cannot  be  priced 
below  the  energy  equivalent  price  of 
residual  fuel  oil.  In  some  cases,  this 
has  artificially  raised  the  gas  price 
that  would  otherwise  be  charged,  im- 
peding gas  use  in  one  of  its  largest  and 
most  competitive  markets.  Repeal  of 
these  rules  will  permit  new  opportuni- 
ties for  displacing  imported  oil  and 
give  natural  gas  consumers  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  spreading  fixed  costs 
over  expanded  loads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  Chairman  John 
DiHGELL  and  ESnergy  and  Power  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Phil  Sharp  for 
moving  so  quickly  this  year  to  move 
this  legislation.  Thanks  to  their  ef- 
forts, this  bill  will  move  quickly  to  the 
President's  desk. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certain- 
ly want  to  recognize  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bruce], 
who  could  not  be  with  us  today  but 
who  actively  participated  in  trying  to 
see  to  it  that  the  coal-capable  provi- 
sion was  in  this  legislation,  something 
extremely  important  not  only  to  his 
State,  but  to  other  coal-producing 
States  as  well  as  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  the  legislation 
which  the  House  has  before  it  today,  H.R. 
1941,  repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act.  The  Fuel 
Use  Act  represents  a  policy  that  was  wrong 
from  start;  the  act  prohibited  the  burning  of  oil 
arxl  natural  gas  in  new  electric  powerplants 
and  major  irKlustrial  boilers.  I  am  proud  to 
rwte  ttiat  no  Republican  signed  the  confer- 
efKe  report  which  accompanied  final  passage 
of  the  act.  Those  Members  who  opposed  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  knew  then  what  I  believe  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  Cksngress  know 
today— that  is,  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  txisir>ess  dictating  fuel  chok:es  to  pri- 
vate utilities  arxl  owr>ers  of  maior  industrial 
boHers.  Decisions  about  fuel  choice  are  t>est 
made  by  those  wtio  must  survive  and  prosper 
on  the  t>asis  of  their  decisions.  I  thus  strongly 
support  returning  to  the  private  sector  deci- 
sions atxHit  fuel  choice. 

My  colleagues  should  recognize,  however, 
that  repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act  is  but  a  first 
step  toward  addressing  the  significant  energy 
issues  presently  pending  twfore  Congress. 
The  reoant  report  on  energy  security  issued 
by  Secretary  Herrington  highlights  the  urgency 
of  the  need  to  move  forward  to  restore  the  vi- 
tality of  our  energy  industry.  We  need  to  do 
more  in  deregulating  the  supply  of  domestic 
energy  resources.  Tl^ere  are  many  steps  Con- 
gress can  take  which  will  t)oost  our  energy 
producir^g  sector  without  artificially  intervenir>g 
the  marketplace  arxj  wittxHJt  adversely  affect- 


•ilg  consumers,  tfie  environment,  or  the  econ- 
otry.  For  that  reason,  I  have  cosponsored, 
viith  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  H.R.  1960, 
t|e  Domestic  Energy  Act  of  1987.  H.R.  1960 
contains  actions  which  Congress  can  take  to 
stimulate  our  energy  producing  sector  without 
fiuTTiing  consumers,  our  ecor»omy,  or  the  envi- 
ronment. Its  provisions  include  decontrol  of 
retural  gas  prices,  the  requirement  of  nondis- 
criminatory transportation  sen/ices  by  inter- 
aate  pipelines,  authority  for  oil  and  gas  leas- 
i^  in  the  Arctic  Natkjnal  Wildlife  Refuge,  de- 
regulation of  oil  pipelines,  and  repeal  of  the 
Windfall  profit  tax.  These  measures  are  all 
ones  which  will  infuse  life  into  our  energy  in- 
dustry and  restore  the  tialance  between 
supply,  demand,  and  the  price  of  energy. 
j  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  repeal 
<k  the  Fuel  Use  Act  and  also  to  support  con- 
9deratk>n  of  H.R.  1960.  Both  ttills  should  be 
dnacted  in  order  to  rekindle  the  vigor  of  our 
oomestic  energy  industry.  I  want  to  thank  my 
oolleagues  in  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  who  made  passage  of  H.R.  1941 
possible  today— Chairmen  Dingell  and 
3harp  and  the  ranking  Republican  memtjer  of 
e  Energy  Committee,  Norman  Lent  of  New 
ork. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grati- 
that  the  House  leadership  has  allowed 
is  measure  to  come  to  the  floor  here  today 
nder  suspension  of  the  rules.  Over  the  last 
w  years  I  have  supported  numerous  bills 
nd  resolutions  calling  for  repeal  of  the  Fuel 
Use  Act,  and  in  fact  last  year  was  a  proud  co- 
aponsor  of  an  administration-backed  bill  to 
reform  our  outdated  natural  gas  policy.  While  I 
*ould  prefer  a  more  comprehensive  approach 
tb  our  problems  in  this  area,  I  believe  that 
iiepeal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act  is  a  good  first  step 
1  lat  needs  to  be  taken  if  we  are  ever  to  get 
I  le  energy  industry  back  on  its  feet. 

As  you  know,  H.R.  1941  is  substantially 
I  imilar  to  H.R.  4669  which  passed  the  House 
I  ly  voice  vote  in  September  of  last  year  and  I 
I  irge  my  colleagues  to  accept  it  again  this 
I  ear.  The  Senate  has  already  passed  a  similar 
measure  which  contains  a  provision  repealing 
tie  incremental  pricing  provisions  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Pricing  Act  of  1978.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant measure  which  I  have  firmly  supported  in 
the  past,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
(he  amendment  which  will  be  offered  to  this 
bill  repealing  incremental  pricing. 
I  I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  there  is  still  a  great 
peal  of  work  to  be  done  to  help  get  our 
energy  needs  back  on  firm  footing  once  again, 
bur  national  security  depends  on  our  having 
adequate  energy  resources  to  meet  our  de- 
fense and  domestic  needs.  That  is  why  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  a  numt)er  of  bills 
designed  to  help  the  depressed  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. For  instance,  H.R.  1614,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Bill  Archer,  encourages  the 
continued  exploration  for  and  production  of 
domestic  energy  resources  through  tax  incen- 
tives, repeals  the  windfall  profit  tax  and  re- 
E/es  Federal  controls  over  domestic  produc- 
.  I  am  also  a  supporter  of  Joe  Barton's 
trgy  Independence  Act  of  1987,  which  is  a 
comprehensive  energy  security  bill  designed 
to  maintain  our  domestic  oil  production  at  the 
Ifullest  possible  level. 
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Speaker,  once  again  I  commend  tf>e 
committee  for  t>ringir)g  this  measure  to  the 
floor  a^d  I  urge  its  immediate  adoption  by  ttie 
wtK)le  House. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
support  the  passage  of  H.R.  1941  which  re- 
peals restrictions  of  the  use  and  pricing  of 
natural  gas.  This  Is  truly  a  txight  day  for  all 
American  consumers  and  producers  of  petro- 
leum dnergy. 

We  nave  now  learned  that  Federal  regula- 
tions dn  the  price  of  gas  have  not  served  their 
intend^  purpose  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
supply  at  reasonable  prices.  The  U.S.  gas  in- 
dustry's biggest  problem  is  not  supply,  but  de- 
clining demand,  which  is  down  15  percent 
since  1980.  Gas  shortages  in  the  1970's  were 
not  caused  by  any  lack  of  gas  resources. 
Rathe^,  U.S.  producers  found  it  unprofitable  to 
delive^  gas  to  consumers  under  the  Federal 
regula|ory  price  controls.  In  response  to  this. 
Congress  placed  more  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  natural  gas,  which  further  reduced  demand 
and  ftirther  reduced  incentives  to  produce 
more  pas.  It  has  t>een  estimated  that  we  cur- 
rently [have  a  200-year  supply  of  natural  gas 
resources  in  this  country  alone. 

Another  augment  in  favor  of  H.R.  1941  Is 
the  h|3h  cost  to  consumers  of  other  energy 
sources.  According  to  one  very  conservative 
estimate,  over  $6  tiillion  couki  be  saved  in 
constajctk^n  costs  for  pollution  abatement 
equipfient  on  ger>erating  plants  that  would  not 
t>e  required  if  natural  gas  were  burned  rattier 
than  t^al.  This  pollution  equipment  is  three 
times  more  costly  than  that  required  on  gas 
burnirig  plants.  Furthenriore,  repealing  the 
Fuel  ijlse  Act  will  create  at  least  300.000  new 
jobs  by  the  end  of  the  century  due  to  in- 
creased efflcierKies  arKJ  would  add  $15  to 
$35  billion  to  real  GNP  each  year. 

Letjs  not  pass  up  this  opportunity  to  really 
incre^  this  Natk>n's  competitiveness. 

Mr.]  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  are, 
again]  correcting  protilems  created  by  the 
Fuel  ijlse  Act  and  incremental  pricing. 

Th0  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act 
was  dne  of  five  elements  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration's National  Energy  Act  of  1978.  By 
passage  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act,  the  Government 
acted  to  limit  the  consumptnn  of  natural  gas. 
Na4jral  gas  was  in  short  supply  then.  Of 
course,  it  was  Federal  regulatory  price  con- 
trolslyhich  caused  the  gas  supply  crisis  In  the 
first  place. 

WNen  price  controls  created  a  gas  supply 
shortage,  Congress  acted  to  artificially  limit 
gas  (jonsumption.  In  effect,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment attempted  to  replace  flexible  market- 
place! decisionmaking  with  static  regulations.  It 
didn't  work. 

No  a  single  Republk»n  signed  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Fuel  Use  Act.  My  Republi- 
can colleagues  recognized  then  that  Govern- 
ment mismanagement  of  fuel  chokies  simply 
could  not  work. 

Le9islatk>n  to  undo  the  Fuel  Use  Act  has 
kept  us  busy  for  the  past  9  years.  First,  in 
1981,  the  provision  requiring  conversion  of  ex- 
isting electric  powerplants  from  gas  to  coal  or 
an  alternate  fuel  was  repealed.  And,  since  I've 
beeni  a  memlwr  of  the  Energy  Subcommittee, 
we  hkve  had  numerous  hearings  on  legislation 


to  repeal  tfie  remaining  end-use  constraints  of 
ttie  Fuel  Use  Act. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  full  House  finally 
passed  legislation,  H.R.  4669,  whk:h  I  cospon- 
sored to  repeal  major  portkins  of  the  Fuel  Use 
Act. 

Repealing  the  Fuel  Use  Act  is  only  one  tiny 
step  in  removing  the  burdensome,  counterpro- 
ductive regulations  which  affect  natural  gas 
producers  and  consumers.  Congress  also 
should  act  to  completely  deregulate  natural 
gas  prices,  provkje  for  nondiscriminatory 
transportation  of  natural  gas,  repeal  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax,  enact  tax  Incentives  to  preserve 
essential  U.S.  oil  production  and  other  such 
sourKJ  er«ergy  polkaes. 

H.R.  1941,  wtiich  is  t>efore  us  today,  is  not 
even  a  clean  repeal  of  tlie  Fuel  Use  Act. 
Clean  repeal  of  Fuel  Use  Act  would  complete- 
ly remove  Government-mandated  bias  in  favor 
of  coal.  Instead,  H.R.  1941  updates  the  Fuel 
Use  Act  to  make  the  bias  in  favor  of  coal  less 
onerous.  The  compromise  language  takes  into 
account  technological  advances  in  gas  turbine 
design  which  have  occurred  since  1978.  The 
compromise  makes  a  t>ad  law  somewhat 
better. 

Some  will  argue  that  prudent  utility  owners 
are  employing  new  coal  capable  technology 
anyway,  so  H.R.  1491's  coal  convertible  provi- 
sions are  not  a  practical  imposition.  But,  if  that 
is  true,  why  do  we  need  the  provisions?  If 
Congress  has  learned  one  thing,  it  should  be 
that  trying  to  mk:romanage  fuel  use  choices 
doesn't  work.  Sorrwthir^g  unanticipated  inevita- 
bly develops. 

I  support  H.R.  1941  because  it  is  tietter 
than  current  law.  But  I  predk:t  that  if  this  fuel 
use  update  compromise  passes  we  will  be 
t>ack  sometime  in  the  future  to  update  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  coal  convertible  provisions 
again. 

In  concluskin,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  1941  as  one  small 
step  forward  in  restoring  sound  Federal 
energy  policy. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1941,  legislatkin  to 
repeal  portions  of  the  Powerplant  and  Industri- 
al Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  legislation. 

Over  Vne  last  several  years,  there  have 
been  a  numtier  of  attempts  to  remove  the  artl- 
fkiial  restraints  that  were  placed  on  our  Na- 
tion's energy  supplies  and  markets  during  the 
crises  of  the  1970's,  especially  those  re- 
straints that  relate  to  natural  gas.  To  date, 
congressional  efforts  have  stalled  after 
making  considerable  progress  toward  com- 
pleting the  deregulation  of  natural  gas  and  re- 
quiring nondiscriminatory  transportation.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Er>ergy  ar>d  Com- 
merce Committee  and  I  worked  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  natural  gas  bill  last  year.  But 
our  only  victory  was  House  passage  of  H.R. 
4669,  legislation  substantially  similar  to  H.R. 
1941,  which  we  are  considering  today.  Since 
the  Senate  took  no  action  on  H.R.  4669,  we 
are  back  here  today  to  hopefully  complete  a 
small  portion  of  that  process. 

Repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act's  prohibitions 
on  the  use  of  oil  or  natural  gas  is  only  a  small 
step  In  the  long  road  toward  totally  removing 
regulatory  constraints  on  our  domestic  energy 


supplies.  A  much  more  meaningful  step  woukj 
be  to  address  through  legislation  what  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  has 
attempted  to  do  through  regulation— that  is, 
the  questions  of  pricing  and  transportation. 
Nevertheless,  repealing  the  use  restraints  In 
the  Fuel  Use  Act  is  a  step  that  I  believe  we 
should  take. 

It  is  also  a  step  that  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  has  mentioned  in  Its  recent  report  on 
the  domestic  oil  and  gas  outlook  as  one  of 
more  than  a  dozen  policy  options  that  should 
be  reviewed  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  an 
energy  crisis.  We  all  kr>ow  that  the  dramatk; 
drop  in  the  price  of  oil- while  benefk»al  to 
consumers— has  devastated  our  producers.  In 
energy  producing  States  across  the  country, 
Including  my  honne  State  of  Ohio,  marginal 
wells  have  been  closed,  drilling  crews  laid  off 
indefinitely,  and  equipment  dealers  and  ottwr 
suppliers  gone  t>elly-up.  The  ripple  effects 
have  created  ghost  towns  out  of  once-thriving 
communities.  But  tiecause  the  price  is  k>w, 
consumption  nationwide  is  up,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  surge  of  imports.  Additional  de- 
pendence on  these  imports  only  increases  our 
vulnerability  to  supply  disruptions  arxJ  endan- 
gers our  national  security. 

By  repealing  ttie  use  constraints  in  the  Fuel 
Use  Act,  we  are  sending  a  message,  however 
symbolic,  to  our  domestic  oil  and  gas  industry 
that  we  want  them  to  be  able  to  find  markets 
for  their  product  without  having  to  worry  akx>ut 
obtalnirig  exemptions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
ttie  bill  we  are  considering  today  includes  the 
coal  capability/convertabllity  compromise 
crafted  in  the  Senate.  While  my  home  State  of 
Ohio  has  significant  oil  and  gas  productkin, 
we  also  have  lots  of  coal — in  fact,  we  have 
more  coal  than  the  Saudis  have  oil.  The  com- 
promise should  ensure  that  markets  for  this 
coal  will  be  readily  available  should  it  t>e 
needed  in  the  future  to  meet  baseload  power- 
plant  needs.  I  t>elleve  this  provision  could  be 
very  important  to  our  energy  security  If  we  find 
ourselves  in  shortage  situations  similar  to 
those  we  in  Ohio  were  so  hard  hit  by  in  the 
1970's. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
speak  in  support  of  legislatkin  to  repeal  the 
Fuel  Use  Act. 

The  Fuel  Use  Act  was  adopted  in  1978 
during  an  era  of  short  supplies  and  rising 
prices  for  oil  and  natural  gas.  The  act  was  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  Nation's  dependence  on 
Imported  oil,  to  encourage  greater  reliance  on 
domestic  coal,  and  to  preserve  oil  and  gas  for 
uses  such  as  residential  heating  for  which  few 
substitute  fuels  were  available. 

The  act  further  prohitMted  the  use  of  oil  and 
gas  as  primary  energy  sources  in  new  electric 
powerplants  and  new  major  fuel-tximing  In- 
stallations, and  required  that  new  powerplants 
be  capable  of  using  coal  or  another  alternate 
fuel. 

The  oil  and  gas  shortages  that  supported 
the  act  have  not  developed;  instead,  there  is 
a  growing  consensus  that  interfuel  price  com- 
petition among  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  other  fuels 
Is  beneficial  and  should  be  encouraged.  In  re- 
ality, this  act  effectively  shuts  off  several  effi- 
cient uses  for  natural  gas,  creating  inflated 


utility  rates.  Both  producers  and  consumers 
suffer  t>ecause  of  this  legislation. 

Today,  the  total  resource  t)ase  of  ttie  kMrar 
48  States  Is  estimated  to  be  835  tiillk>n  cubic 
feet,  or  50  times  the  current  annual  produc- 
tion. Repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act  woukl  pro- 
vkje  a  badly  needed  shot  in  ttie  arm  for  ttie 
gas  industry,  a  strong  incentive  to  find  addi- 
tional supplies,  and  a  tiedge  against  a  cutoff 
of  Importej  oil. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  U.S.  do- 
mestic oil  production  is  currentiy  declining  at  a 
rate  of  6  percent  per  year  while  consumptkxi 
In  1986  increased  at  3  percent.  If  tttese  trends 
hold,  the  United  States  will  be  importing  more 
than  50  percent  of  its  oil  t>y  1990,  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exp>orting  Countries 
will  be  operating  at  90  percent  of  capacity. 

This  is  almost  the  identical  situation  that  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  second  oil  sfiock  in 
1979.  For  ttiese  reasons,  removing  Federal 
statutory  restraints  on  ttie  use  of  natural  gas — 
a  clean,  abundant  American  fuel — is  essential 
to  lessen  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

The  repeal  of  ttie  Fuel  Use  Act  woukl  re- 
store flexibility  to  domestic  gas  markets,  lower 
electricity  cost,  increase  ecorwmic  growth, 
and  enhance  U.S.  energy  security.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  ttie  House  take  this  step 
today. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  ttie  Tauzin.  Bryant, 
Bruce  bill  to  repeal  ttie  Fuel  Use  Act. 

This  legislation  is  one  of  tfte  rare  instances 
in  whk;h  everyone  wins. 

This  t>ill  will  free  the  oil  and  gas  industry  of 
cumt}ersome  regulations  which  tiave  unneces- 
sarily inhibited  ttie  use  of  these  fiiels  and  vmII 
thereby  provkje  a  needed  stimulus  to  a  vital 
industry. 

At  the  same  time  we  will  t>e  allowing  con- 
sumers greater  access  to  affordable  energy 
which  will  fielp  relieve  them  from  some  of  ttie 
rate  shock  which  they  have  been  suffering. 

Finally,  this  k>ill  includes  language  which  will 
ensure  that  new  powerplants  will  t>e  designed 
In  such  a  way  as  to  alk>w  for  the  convertat>ility 
to  coal,  should  ttte  need  ever  arise. 

Last  year  repeal  of  ttie  Fuel  Use  Act  moved 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
breakneck  speed.  And  frankly,  I'm  not  sure 
that  all  of  the  ramifications  of  ttiat  bill  were 
fully  conskiered. 

One  result  was  that  this  vital  legislation  was 
stalled  in  the  Senate  over  ttie  issue  of  wtieth- 
er  base  load  powerplants  stiould  t>e  designed 
to  t>e  capable  of  t)urning  coal. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  t>ase  k>ad  pow- 
erplants can  be  converted  from  coal  to  gas, 
but  gas  plants  cannot  bum  coal. 

While  it  is  cleariy  essential  to  free  our  new 
powerplants  from  the  restrictions  of  ttie  Fuel 
Use  Act,  prudence  demands  ttiat  we  also  t>e 
mindful  of  ttie  potential  need  to  resort  to  ttie 
use  of  coal  In  ttie  future. 

The  historical  volatility  of  our  supplies  and 
prk^s  for  energy  is  one  of  ttie  few  constants 
in  our  ongoing  dellt>eratk>ns  on  ttie  question 
of  what  energy  polk:y  our  country  stioukl  use 
to  lead  us  into  the  21st  century. 

Wtien  Congress  first  passed  the  Fuel  Use 
Act  we  were  concerned  with  ttie  specter  of  in- 
creasing dependence  on  oil  imports  and  ttie 
spectacle  of  long  lines  of  consumers  at  the 
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gM  pump  waiting  for  hours  to  tMjy  gasdirw  for 
prioM  wen  in  axcM*  of  a  doNar  a  gallon. 

Now  w*  are  axperienctng  an  oil  glut  and  a 
gaa  bubbte.  Yat  Amarican  imports  of  oil  are 
again  raacMng  alarming  levels,  and  Secretary 
of  t»w  Interior  Hodat  has  propf>esied  that  the 
gaa  fhes  w«  reappear  in  2  to  5  years. 

Becauee  of  this  it  has  t>ecome  clear  to  all  of 
us  wtw  worked  on  the  bill  that  we  make  provi- 
sions  for  our  energy  industry's  infrastructure  to 
enable  us  to  rety  on  coal— wtiich  is  our  most 
aburKlant  energy  resource. 

It  is  against  this  badulrop  that  the  current 
legislation  was  designed  to  include  language 
wtiich  demands  not  that  new  base  load  pow- 
erptants  be  coal  capable,  but  that  they  be 
ooal  oonverti)te.  And  we  have  allowed  for  the 
aeW-certiffcation  of  this  coal  convertatxiity  on 
the  part  of  the  utilities. 

In  this  regard  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  tech- 
nical point  concerning  the  self-certification 
procedurea  for  cogeneratirtg  facilities. 

It  is  my  understanding  ttiat  under  tfie  follow- 
ing corKfitions,  a  cogenerator  woukj  be 
exempt  from  the  coal  convertitxlity,  and  hence 
the  self-certification  requirements  of  ttie  act  as 
amended  by  H.R.  1941. 

First,  a  current  cogenerator  had  previously 
obtained  an  exemption  under  the  Fuel  Use 
Act: 

Second,  a  cogenerator  is  designed  to  con- 
sume less  than  100  million  Btu's  per  hour, 
which,  depending  upon  fuel-txjming  efficiency, 
is  approximately  10  MW; 

Third,  a  facility  constructed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  these  amendments:  First,  sells 
less  tfian  50  percent  of  its  annual  net  electrici- 
ty generation  to  tfw  respective  power  grid, 
and  second,  operates  3,500  hours  per  year  or 
less. 

It  is  ttierefore  my  understanding  that  the  co- 
generator  wtiich  finds  itself  selling  50  percent 
or  more  of  its  power  to  the  grid  and  which  op- 
erates more  than  3,500  hours  per  year  are  the 
cogenerators  ttiat  are,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  considered  electric  powerplants. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
this  legislation  that  if  the  cogenerator  utilizing 
natural  gas  has  not  chosen  to  self-certify  and 
does  not  have  a  valid  exemption,  it  is  then  re- 
sponsible to  keep  eitt>er  its  net  power  sales  to 
the  grid  bek>w  50  percent  or  its  operation  at 
or  below  3,500  hours  per  year.  There  is,  of 
course,  notfwig  in  tfie  act  that  would  preclude 
tf>e  cogenerator  from  rendering  itself  coal  con- 
vertible and  exercising  the  self-certification 
provisions  of  ttie  act  if  it  ctwse  to  exceed 
ttiose  sales  arKJ  operatran  parameters,  but  the 
point  is  tfiat  it  is  the  cogenerator's  responsibil- 
ity to  monitor  its  sales  and  operation  levels  to 
ensure  ttiat  it  was  not  in  violation  of  ttie  coal 
convertibility  requirements  of  the  act  as 
amended  by  H.R.  1941. 

In  summation,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  repeal  of 
the  Fuel  Use  Act,  and  the  mandating  of  coal 
convertability  protects  our  long  term  energy 
security,  and  provides  economy  to  local  con- 
sumers and  strengttiened  our  Natk>n's  energy 
industry  all  at  ttie  same  time. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill  from  everyone's 
perspective,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  been 
able  to  play  some  small  part  in  its  develop- 
ment 

I  woukl  partknjiarty  like  to  congratulate  my 
colleagues   Mr.   Tauzin,    Mr.    Bryant,   Con- 


essman  Synar,  and  Congressman  Leland 
hr  ttieir  continual  work  on  this  issue.  And  of 
Course  none  of  this  woukj  have  t>een  possible 
^ttKXit  ttie  assistance  of  our  subcommittee 
Chair  Mr.  Sharp,  and  the  chairman  of  ttie  full 
inergy  and  Commerce  Committee,  Mr.  Oin- 

•ELL. 

1  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
kack  the  balance  of  my  time. 
'  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
lurther  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
I  tack  the  balance  of  my  time. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mnanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
«iay  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  under  consideration. 
T  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
CRAY  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
fhe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
iuestion  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
ihe  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
j  Sharp]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
1  tiles  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1941.  as 
I  Lmended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
hirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
he  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill. 
IS  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
he  table. 
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PRESCRIPTION  DRUG 
MARKETING  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
o  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.    1207)    to    amend    the    Federal 

ood.  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  ban  the 
eimportation  of  drugs  produced  in 
he  United  States,  to  place  restrictions 
tn  the  distribution  of  drug  samples,  to 
>an  certain  resales  of  drugs  by  hospi- 
als  and  other  health  care  facilities, 
ind  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 1207 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
Imerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

lECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE:  REFERENCE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
iks  the  "Prescription  Drug  Marketing  Act  of 
1987". 

(b)  Reference.— Whenever  in  this  Act  an 
unendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
)f  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section 
)r  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
jonsidered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
arovision  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
IJosmetic  Act. 

!EC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  the  following— 

(1)  American  consumers  cannot  purchase 
jrescription  drugs  with  the  certainty  that 
^he  products  are  safe  and  effective. 

(2)  The  integrity  of  the  distribution 
system  for  prescription  drugs  is  insufficient 
M  prevent  the  introduction  and  eventual 
retail  sale  of  substandard,  ineffective,  or 
;ven  counterfeit  drugs. 


whole  lale  submarket.  commonly  known  as 
the  "Hi version  marlcet".  prevents  effective 
control  over  or  even  routine  knowledge  of 
the  tfue  sources  of  prescription  drugs  in  a 
significant  numlier  of  cases. 

(4)  Large  amounts  of  drugs  are  lieing 
reimpbrted  to  the  United  States  u  Ameri- 
can goods  returned.  These  imports  are  a 
health  and  safety  risk  to  American  consum- 
ers l)^ause  they  may  have  become  subpo- 
tent  or  adulterated  during  foreign  handling 
and  sbipping. 

(5)  The  ready  market  for  prescription 
drug  reimports  has  been  the  catalyst  for  a 
continuing  series  of  frauds  against  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  has  provided  the 
cover  I  for  the  importation  of  foreign  coun- 
terfeitdrugs. 

(6)  The  existing  system  of  providing  drug 
samples  to  physicians  through  manufactur- 
er's representatives  has  l>een  abused  for  dec- 
ades and  has  resulted  in  the  sale  to  consum- 
ers of  misbranded.  expired,  and  adulterated 
phancaceuticals. 

(7)  |The  bulk  resale  of  below  wholesale 
priced  prescription  drugs  by  health  care  en- 
titlesj  for  ultimate  sale  at  retail,  helps  fuel 
the  diversion  market  and  is  an  unfair  form 
of  covipetition  to  wholesalers  and  retailers 
that  Inust  pay  otherwise  prevailing  market 
pricei 

(8)  [The  effect  of  these  several  practices 
and  conditions  is  to  create  an  unacceptable 
risk  that  counterfeit,  adulterated,  misbrand- 
ed, si^bpotent,  or  expired  drugs  will  l>e  sold 
to  AiQerican  consumers. 

SEC.  sJ  REIMPORTATION. 

Secuon  801  (21  U.S.C.  381)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection 
(e)  arid  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following: 

"(dkl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  no  drug  subject  to  section  503(b)  which 
is  muiufactured  In  a  State  and  exported 
may  Ibe  imported  into  the  United  States 
imless  the  drug  is  imported  by  the  person 
who  manufactured  the  drug. 

The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  im- 

^ion   of   a   drug   the   importation   of 

is  prohibited  by  paragraph  (1)  if  the 

I  is   required   for   emergency    medical 


SEC.  4J  sales  restrictions. 

Mon  503  (21  U.S.C.  353)  is  amended  by 

:  at  the  end  the  following: 

U)  No  person  may  sell,  purchase,  or 

j  or  offer  to  sell,  purchase,  or  trade  any 
iple.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
and  9ul)section  (d),  the  term  'drug  sample' 
mean^  a  unit  of  a  drug,  subject  to  subsection 
(b),  v'hich  is  not  intended  to  be  sold  and  is 
intended  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  drug. 
Nothng  in  this  paragraph  shall  subject  an 

r  or  executive  of  a  drug  manufacturer 


office 

or  dij  tributor  to  criminal  liability  solely  be- 

cause 

sell. 


of  a  sale,  purchase,  trade,  or  offer  to 
)urchase  or  trade  in  violation  of  this 
parac  raph  by  other  employees  of  the  manu- 
f actu  rer  or  distributor. 

"(2  No  person  may  sell,  purchase,  or 
trade,  offer  to  sell,  purchase,  or  trade,  or 
counierfeit  any  coupon.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'coupon'  means  a 
form  which  may  be  redeemed,  at  no  cost  or 
at  a  reduced  cost,  for  a  drug  which  is  pre- 
scritH  td  in  accordance  with  section  503(b). 

'(3  >(A)  No  person  may  sell,  purchase,  or 
trade,  or  offer  to  sell,  purchase,  or  trade, 
any  <  rug— 

"(it  which  is  subject  to  sul)section  (b),  and 


"(ilKI)  which  was  purchased  by  a  public  or 
private  hospital  or  other  health  care  entity, 
or 

"(II)  which  was  donated  or  supplied  at  a 
reduced  price  to  a  charitable  organization 
descrit>ed  in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply 
to- 

"(i)  the  purctiase  or  other  acquisition  by  a 
hospital  or  other  health  care  entity  which  is 
a  meml>er  of  a  group  purchasing  organiza- 
tion of  a  drug  for  its  own  use  from  the 
group  purchasing  organization  or  from 
other  hospitals  or  health  care  entitles  which 
are  meml>ers  of  such  organization. 

"(ii)  the  sale,  purchase,  or  trade  of  a  drug 
or  an  offer  to  seU,  purchase,  or  trade  a  drug 
by  an  organization  descrit>ed  in  subpara- 
graph (AKliMII)  to  a  nonprofit  affiliate  of 
the  organization  to  the  extent  otherwise 
permitted  by  law, 

"(iii)  a  sale,  purchase,  or  trade  of  a  drug  or 
an  offer  to  sell,  purchase,  or  trade  a  drug 
among  hospitals  or  other  health  care  enti- 
ties which  are  under  conunon  control, 

"(iv)  a  sale,  purchase,  or  trade  of  a  drug  or 
an  offer  to  sell,  purchase,  or  trade  a  drug 
for  emergency  medical  reasons,  or 

"(v)  a  sale,  purchase,  or  trade  of  a  drug, 
an  offer  to  sell,  purchase,  or  trade  a  drug,  or 
the  dispensing  of  a  drug  pursuant  to  a  pre- 
scription executed  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 503(b). 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"entity"  does  not  include  a  wholesale  distrib- 
utor of  drugs  or  a  retail  pharmacy  licensed 
under  State  law  and  the  term  'emergency 
medical  reasons'  includes  transfers  of  a  drug 
t>etween  health  care  entities  or  from  a 
health  care  entity  to  a  retail  pharmacy  un- 
dertaken to  alleviate  temporary  shortages 
of  the  drug  arising  from  delays  in  or  inter- 
ruptions of  regular  distribution  schedules."'. 

SEC.  5.  DISTRIBimON  OF  DRUG  SAMPLES. 

Section  503  (as  amended  by  section  4  of 
this  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  no  representative  of  a  drug  man- 
ufacturer or  distributor  may  distribute  any 
drug  sample. 

""(2KA)  The  manufacturer  or  distributor 
of  a  drug  subject  to  sul>section  (b)  may,  in 
accordance  with  this  paragraph,  distribute 
drug  samples  by  mall  or  common  carrier  to 
practitioners  licensed  to  prescril)e  such 
drugs  or,  at  the  request  of  a  licensed  practi- 
tioner, to  pharmacies  of  hospitals  or  other 
health  care  entitles.  Such  a  distribution  of 
drug  samples  may  only  be  made— 

"'(i)  in  response  to  a  written  request  for 
drug  samples  made  on  a  form  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B).  and 

"(11)  under  a  system  which  requires  the  re- 
cipient of  the  drug  sample  to  execute  a  writ- 
ten receipt  for  the  drug  sample  upon  its  de- 
livery and  the  return  of  the  receipt  to  the 
manufacturer  or  distributor. 

"(B)  A  written  request  for  a  drug  sample 
required  by  subparagraph  (A)(i)  shall  con- 
tain- 

'"(i)  the  name,  address,  professional  desig- 
nation, and  signature  of  the  practitioner 
making  the  request, 

"(ii)  the  identity  of  the  drug  sample  re- 
quested and  the  quantity  requested, 

"(ill)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
drug  sample  requested,  and 

"'(Iv)  the  date  of  the  request. 

"<C)  Each  drug  manufacturer  or  distribu- 
tor which  makes  distributions  by  mail  or 
common  carrier  under  this  paragraph  shall 
maintain,  for  a  period  of  3  years,  the  re- 


quest forms  submitted  for  such  distributions 
and  the  receipts  submitted  for  such  distri- 
butions and  shall  maintain  a  record  of  dis- 
tributions of  drug  samples  which  identifies 
the  drugs  distributed  and  the  recipients  of 
the  distributions.  Forms,  receipts,  and 
records  required  to  l>e  maintained  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  l>e  made  available 
by  the  drug  manufacturer  or  distributor  to 
Federal  and  State  officials  engaged  In  the 
regulation  of  drugs  and  in  the  enforcement 
of  laws  applicable  to  drugs. 

"(3)  The  manufacturer  or  distributor  of  a 
drug  subject  to  sutnection  (b)  may,  by 
means  other  than  mail  or  common  carrier, 
distribute  drug  samples  only  if  the  manufac- 
turer or  distributor  makes  the  distributions 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (A)  and 
carries  out  the  activities  descril>ed  in  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  through  (F)  as  follows: 

"(A)  Drug  samples  may  only  t>e  distribut- 
ed- 

"(i)  to  practitioners  licensed  to  prescril)e 
such  drugs  if  they  make  a  written  request 
for  the  drug  samples,  or 

"(ii)  at  the  written  request  of  such  a  li- 
censed practitioner,  to  pharmacies  of  hospi- 
tals or  other  health  care  entities. 
A  written  request  for  drug  samples  shall  l>e 
made  on  a  form  which  contains  the  practi- 
tioner's name,  address,  and  professional  des- 
ignation, the  identity  of  the  drug  sample  re- 
quested, the  quantity  of  drug  samples  re- 
quested, the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or 
distributor  of  the  drug  sample,  the  date  of 
the  request  and  signature  of  the  practition- 
er making  the  request. 

"(B)  Drug  manufacturers  or  distributors 
shall  store  drug  samples  conditions  that  will 
maintain  their  stability,  integrity,  and  effec- 
tiveness and  will  assure  that  the  drug  sam- 
ples will  l>e  free  of  contamination,  deteriora- 
tion, and  adulteration. 

"(C)  Drug  manufacturers  or  distributors 
shall  conduct,  at  least  aiuiually,  a  complete 
and  accurate  inventory  of  all  drug  samples 
in  the  possession  of  represenatives  of  the 
manufacturer  or  distributor.  Drug  manufac- 
turers or  distributors  shall  maintain  lists  of 
the  names  axid  address  of  each  of  their  rep- 
resentatives who  distribute  drug  samples 
and  of  the  sites  where  drug  samples  are 
stored.  Drug  manufacturers  or  distributors 
shall  maintain  records  for  at  least  3  years  of 
all  drug  samples  distributed,  destroyed,  or 
returned  to  the  manufacturer  or  distributor, 
of  all  Inventories  maintained  under  this  sub- 
paragraph, of  all  thefts  or  significant  losses 
of  drug  samples,  and  of  all  requests  made 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  drug  samples. 
Records  and  lists  maintained  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  made  available  by  the 
drug  manufacturer  or  distributor  to  the  Sec- 
retary upon  request. 

"(D)  Drug  manufacturers  or  distributors 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  significant 
loss  of  drug  samples  and  any  known  theft  of 
drug  samples. 

"'(E)  Drug  manufacturers  or  distributors 
shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  any  convic- 
tion of  their  representatives  for  violations 
of  section  503(cKl)  or  a  State  law  liecause  of 
the  sale,  purchase,  or  trade  of  a  drug  sample 
or  the  offer  to  sell,  purchase,  or  trade  a 
drug  samples. 

"(F)  Drug  manufacturers  or  distributors 
shall  provide  to  the  Secretary  the  name  and 
telephone  numl>er  of  the  individual  respon- 
sible for  responding  to  a  request  for  infor- 
mation respecting  drug  samples.". 

SEC  6.  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBITORS. 

Section  503  (as  amended  by  section  5  of 
this  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 


"(eXl)  Each  person  who  is  engaged  in  the 

wholesale  distribution  of  drugs  subject  to 
subsection  (b)  and  who  is  not  an  authorized 
distributor  of  record  of  such  drugs  shall  pro- 
vide to  each  wholesale  distributor  of  such 
drugs  a  statement  Identifying  each  sale  of 
the  drug  (including  the  date  of  the  sale) 
l>efore  the  sale  to  such  wholesale  distribu- 
tor. Each  manufacturer  shall  maintain  at  its 
corporate  offices  a  current  list  of  such  au- 
thorized distributors. 

"(2)(A)  No  person  may  engage  in  the 
wholesale  distribution  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  drugs  subject  to  subsection  (b)  in  a 
State  unless  such  person  is  licensed  by  the 
State  In  accordance  with  the  guidelines 
issued  under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
issue  guidelines  establishing  minimum 
standards,  terms,  and  conditions  for  the  li- 
censing of  persons  to  make  wholesale  distri- 
butions in  interstate  commerce  of  drugs  sul>- 
ject  to  sut>section  (b).  Such  guidelines  shall 
prescril>e  requirements  for  the  storage  and 
handling  of  such  drugs  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenace  of  records  of  the 
distributions  of  such  drugs. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sutxection— 

"(A)  the  term  'authorized  distributors  of 
record'  means  those  distributors  with  whom 
a  manufacturer  has  established  an  ongoing 
relationship  to  distribute  such  manufactur- 
er's products,  and 

"(B)  the  term  'wholesale  distribution' 
means  distribution  of  drugs  subject  to  sut>- 
section  (b)  to  other  than  the  consumer  or 
patient  but  does  not  include  intracompany 
sales  and  does  not  Include  distributions  of 
drugs  described  in  sutisection  (cK3)(B).". 

SEC.  7.  PENAL'HES. 

(a)  PROHiBrrED  Acts.— Section  301  (21 
UJS.C.  331)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(t)  The  importation  of  a  drug  in  violation 
of  section  801(d)(1),  the  sale,  purchase,  or 
trade  of  a  drug  or  drug  sample  or  the  offer 
to  sell,  purchase,  or  trade  a  drug  or  drug 
sample  in  violation  of  section  503(c),  the 
sale,  purchase,  or  trade  of  a  coupon,  the 
offer  to  sell,  purchase,  or  trade  such  a 
coupon,  or  the  counterfeiting  of  such  a 
coupon  in  violation  of  section  503(cX2),  the 
distribution  of  a  drug  sample  in  violation  of 
section  503(d)  or  the  failure  to  otherwise 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section 
503(d),  or  the  distribution  of  drugs  in  viola- 
tion of  section  503(e)  or  the  faUure  to  other- 
wise comply  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 503(e).". 

(b)  PENALTiES.-Section  303  (21  U.S.C.  333) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)". 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  by  striking  out  "sutisec- 
tion (a)"  in  such  sut>section  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  sul»ection  (a)  the 
following: 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  5Ul>section  (a), 
any  person  who  violates  section  301(t)  l>e- 
cause  of  an  importation  of  a  drug  in  viola- 
tion of  section  SOKdXl),  liecause  of  a  sale, 
purchase,  or  trade  of  a  drug  or  drug  sample 
or  the  offer  to  sell,  purchase,  or  trade  a 
drug  or  drug  sample  in  violation  of  section 
503(c),  t>ecause  of  the  sale,  purctiase.  or 
trade  of  a  coupon,  the  offer  to  sell,  pur- 
chase, or  trade  such  a  coupon,  or  the  coun- 
terfeiting of  such  a  coupon  in  violation  of 
section  503(cK2),  or  the  distribution  of 
drugs  in  violation  of  section  503(eX2KA) 
shall  l>e  imprisoned  for  not  more  ttian  10 
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yeuB  or  fined  not  more  than  $350,000.  or 
both. 

"(3)  Any  mmnufacturer  or  distributor  who 
dtetribute*  druc  samples  by  means  other 
ttaui  the  mall  or  common  carrier  whose  rep- 
rwentatlve.  during  the  course  of  the  repre- 
sentative's employment  or  association  with 
that  manufacturer  or  distributor,  violated 
section  301(t)  because  of  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion S03(cXl)  or  violated  any  State  law  pro- 
hJbJMwg  the  sale,  purchase,  or  trade  of  a 
drug  sample  subject  to  section  503(b)  or  the 
offer  to  sell,  purchase,  or  trade  such  a  drug 
sample  shall,  upon  conviction  of  the  repre- 
sent^ve  for  such  violation,  be  subject  to 
the  following  civil  penalties: 

"(A)  A  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$50,000  for  each  of  the  first  two  such  viola- 
tions resulting  in  a  conviction  of  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  manufactiurr  or  distributor 
In  any  10-year  period. 

"(B)  A  civfl  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  for  each  violation  resulting  in  a 
conviction  of  any  representative  after  the 
second  conviction.  In  any  10-year  period. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  multi- 
ple convictions  of  one  or  more  persons  aris- 
ing out  of  the  same  event  or  transaction,  or 
a  related  series  of  events  or  transactions, 
shall  be  considered  as  one  violation. 

"(3)  Any  manufacturer  or  distributor  who 
violates  section  301(t)  because  of  a  failure  to 
make  a  report  required  by  section 
503(dM3HE)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penal- 
ty of  not  more  than  (100,000. 

"(4KA)  If  a  manufacturer  or  distributor  or 
any  representative  of  such  manufacturer  or 
distributor  provides  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  representa- 
tive of  that  manufacturer  or  distributor  for 
a  violation  of  section  301(t)  t>ecause  of  a 
sale,  purchase,  or  trade  or  offer  to  purchase, 
sell,  or  trade  a  drug  sample  in  violation  of 
section  503(cKl)  or  for  a  violation  of  State 
law  prohibiting  the  sale,  purchase,  or  trade 
or  offer  to  sell,  purchase,  or  trade  a  drug 
sample,  the  conviction  of  such  representa- 
tive shall  not  be  considered  as  a  violation 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (2). 

"(B)  If ,  in  an  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (2)  against  a  manufacturer  or  distrib- 
utor relating  to  the  conviction  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  such  manufacturer  or  distribu- 
tor for  the  sale,  purchase,  or  trade  of  a  drug 
or  the  offer  to  sell,  purchase,  or  trade  a 
drug,  it  is  shown,  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence— 

"(i)  that  the  manufacturer  or  distributor 
conducted,  before  the  arrest  of  such  repre- 
sentative for  the  violation  which  resulted  in 
such  conviction,  an  investigation  of  events 
or  transactions  which  would  have  led  to  the 
reporting  of  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  such  representative 
for  such  purchase,  sale,  or  trade  or  offer  to 
purchase,  sell,  or  trade,  or 

"(11)  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  convic- 
tion of  a  representative  employed  in  a  su- 
pervisory function,  despite  diligent  imple- 
mentation by  the  manufacturer  or  distribu- 
tor of  an  independent  audit  and  security 
system  designed  to  detect  such  a  violation, 
the  manufacturer  or  distributor  could  not 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  have  de- 
tected such  violation, 

the  conviction  of  such  representative  shall 
not  be  considered  as  a  conviction  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2). 

"(5)  If  a  person  provided  information  lead- 
ing to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a  person 
for  a  violation  of  section  301(t)  because  of 
the  sale,  purchase,  or  trade  of  a  drug  sample 
or  the  offer  to  sell,  purchase,  or  trade  a 
drug  sample  in  violation  of  section  503(cKl). 


81  ich  person  shall  be  entitled  to  one-half  of 
tl  le  criminal  fine  imposed  and  collected  for 
SI  ich  violation  but  not  more  than  $125,000.". 

SI  'iC.  a  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

1(a)  Oekkral  Role.— Except  as  provided  in 
Subsection  (b),  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
nients  made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  90  days  after  the 
d^te  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  EXCKPTIOH.— 

(1)  Section  503(d)  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section 
5  of  this  Act)  shall  take  effect  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

1(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  by  regulation  issue  the  guide- 
lines required  by  section  503(e)(2)(B)  of  the 
^deral  fY>od,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (  as 
a  Ided  by  section  6  of  this  Act)  not  later 
tl  lan  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
nent  of  this  Act.  Section  503(eK2KA)  of 
SI  ich  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expira- 
tl  >n  of  2  years  after  the  date  such  regula- 
t^ns  are  promulgated  and  take  effect. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 
[Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
cond. 

I  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
it  objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
hed  as  ordered. 
[There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
^^axman]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
niinutes  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
TJorlt  [Mr.  Lent]  will  be  recognized  for 
2p  minutes. 

(The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
om  California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
n  lay  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
r  !vise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
h  11  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
t  lere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
e  intleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
n  lyself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the 
^ouse  today  is  the  "Prescription  Drug 
Bgarketing    Act    of    1987,"    otherwise 

lown  the  "Drug  Diversion  Bill".  The 

is  not  controversial  and  has  en- 

J(>yed  bipartisan  support  in  both  the 

ibcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 

trorunent  and  the  Committee  on 
Snergy  and  Commerce.  It  was  report- 
ed from  the  committee  by  voice  vote. 

The  drug  diversion  bill  is  a  very  im- 
Eortant  public  health  measure.  It  will 
E  rovide  additional  assurances  to  Amer- 
i  :an  consumers  that  drugs  they  pur- 
c  liase  will  always  be  safe  and  effective. 

The  bill  was  developed  after  one  of 
tie  most  extensive  investigations  the 
]  liergy  and  Commerce  Committee  has 
(  snducted  on  a  health-related  matter. 
*!  'he  investigation  and  hearings  were 
( irected  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
nan  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
( :ommittee,  John  Dingell. 
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The  chairman's  work  focused  on  the 
distribution  system  for  drugs  in  this 
country.  He  discovered  that  all  the  ef- 
forts f>f  the  FDA  to  approve  drugs  for 
safety  and  effectiveness  could  be  for 
naugnt  if  the  wholesale  distribution 
system  didn't  handle  drugs  properly, 
or  allowed  counterfeit  drugs  to  be 
passed  along  to  consumers.  Chairman 
DingMll  also  discovered  that  lawful 
drugs  were  being  diverted  by  some 
nonpijofit  institutions,  like  hospitals, 
(h  illicit  channels  creating 
competition  for  retail  pharma- 

provision  in  the  bill  before  the 
has  been  thoroughly  considered 
and  (iebated  by  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Conmiittee.  The  bill  addresses 
the  nlany  "drug  diversion"  issues  in  a 
constructive  manner  that  will  signifi- 
cantly enhance  our  confidence  in  the 
wholesale  distribution  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  end  by  con- 
gratulating the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
Mr.  Dingell,  for  his  leadership  in  con- 
ducting the  necessary  investigation  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  and  in  developing  this 
bill.  Bis  efforts  deserve  our  thanks  and 
the  bill  before  us  warrants  our  strong- 
est support. 

Mr.  Dingell  Mr.  speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R|  1207,  the  Prescription  Drug  Marketing 
Act  of  1987.  This  bill,  a  result  of  the  bipartisan 
efforts  j  of  the  members  of  the  Energy  and 
(Commerce  Ck)mmittee,  provides  urgently 
needetf  reform  of  the  legend  drug  distribution 
systenj  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  problems  remedied  by  this  bill, 
at)use  |of  drug  samples,  has  been  the  subject 
of  congressional  investigations  dating  t>ack  to 
the  days  of  the  Kefauver  Committee.  Other 
problems,  such  as  the  growing  incidence  of 
counterfeit  drugs  coming  from  the  bathtut)s  of 
the  Third  Wortd,  are  of  more  recent  vintage. 

The  committee  legislation  makes  significant 
changis  in  the  national  drug  dlstrit)utk)n 
systenj.  The  bill  prohitMts  Vne  reimportation  of 
prescr^tion  drugs  except  by  the  manufacturer 
or  for  emergency  use,  tjans  the  sale,  trade  or 
purchase  of  drug  samples,  prohibits  with  cer- 
tain 9(ceptions  the  resale  of  prescription 
drugs  purchased  by  health  care  entities  for 
their  dwn  use,  mandates  storage,  handlir>g 
and  accounting  requirements  for  drug  sam- 
ples, prohlt)its  the  wholesale  distribution  of 
drugs  jin  Interstate  commerce  from  States 
which  do  not  license  wholesalers  or  whose  li- 
censing requirements  do  not  meet  minimum 
standads,  and  establishes  a  range  of  criminal 
and  civil  penalties  for  violations  of  these  provi- 
sions, j 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  protect 
American  consumers  from  mislat)eled,  subpo- 
tent,  expired,  or  counterfeit  pharmaceuticals, 
which  are  t>eing  dispensed  under  existing  law 
and  practice,  and  to  restore  (ximpetltive  bal- 
ance i^  the  marketplace. 

American  consumers  cannot  purchase  pre- 
scription drugs  with  the  certainty  that  the 
produ(  ts  are  safe  and  effective.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  shelves  of  ttie  Nation's  pharma- 


cies are  lined  with  substandard  products,  or 
that  there  are  inadequate  controls  in  the  man- 
ufacturing process.  Rather,  the  integrity  of  the 
distritxition  system  is  insufficient  to  prevent 
ttie  introduction  and  eventual  retail  sale  of 
substandard,  ineffective,  or  even  counterfeit 
pharmaceuticals. 

Specifically,  the  existence  and  method  of 
operation  of  a  wholesale  submarket,  called 
the  "diversion  market,"  prevents  effective 
control  over  ot  even  routine  knowledge  of  tf>e 
true  sources  of  merchandise  in  a  significant 
number  of  cases.  As  a  result,  pharmaceuticals 
which  have  been  mislat>eled,  misbranded,  im- 
properly stored  or  shipped,  have  exceeded 
tf>eir  expiration  dates,  or  are  bald  counterfeits, 
are  Injecrted  into  the  national  distribution 
system  for  ultimate  sale  to  consumers.  Fortu- 
nately, while  diversion  is  commonplace,  docu- 
mented instances  of  harmful  or  ineffective 
merchandise  reaching  consumers  through 
normal  retail  outlets  are  few.  The  legislation  is 
designed  to  restore  tf>e  integrity  and  control 
over  the  pharmaceutical  market  necessary  to 
eliminate  actual  and  potential  health  and 
safety  problems  t)efore  serious  consumer 
injury  results. 

A  significant  volume  of  pharmaceuticals  is 
being  reimported  to  the  United  States  as 
American  goods  retumed.  Those  gocxls 
present  a  health  and  safety  risk  to  American 
consumers  because  they  may  have  become 
subpotent  or  adulterated  during  foreign  han- 
dling and  shipping.  The  ready  market  for  reim- 
ports has  also  been  a  catalyst  for  the  perpe- 
tratk>n  of  a  continuing  series  of  frauds  against 
American  manufacturers,  and  has  provided 
the  cover  for  the  importation  of  counterteit 
pharmaceuticals  in  several  cases.  Moreover, 
the  hazards  associated  with  the  reimports 
have  forced  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to  spend  in- 
spectional  and  other  resources  that  are  sorely 
needed  in  other  areas. 

The  existing  system  of  providing  samples  of 
pharmaceutical  pr(xJucts  to  physicians  through 
manufacturers'  sales  representatives  Invites 
abuse.  The  approximately  80  felony  pleas  ob- 
tained by  the  U.S.  attorney  in  Atlanta,  nwny  of 
whk:h  related  directly  to  the  misuse  of  drug 
samples,  are  but  the  latest  episode  in  a  long 
history  of  misuse.  Samples  that  are  improperiy 
sold,  bartered,  or  exchanged  often  end  up  in 
the  secondary  market,  where  they  become 
adulterated,  misbranded,  or  both.  The  propen- 
sity for  misbranded  sample  merchandise  to 
appear  in  the  diversion  market  also  makes  it 
easier  for  expired  or  counterfeit  pharmaceuti- 
cals to  be  introduced  into  the  wholesale  distri- 
butron  system.  The  production  and  distribution 
of  samples,  as  well  as  efforts  to  police  sales 
representatives,  are  costs  that  must  be  re- 
couped by  manufacturers  in  the  sales  price  of 
regular  products. 

The  distribution  of  drug  samples  to  patients 
by  practitioners  licensed  to  dispense  pharma- 
ceuticals is  a  useful  and  valuable  medical  tool. 
As  noted  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Ass(x:iation,  the  use  of  samples  enables  doc- 
t(xs  to  more  quickly  identify  the  appropriate 
drug  therapy  for  a  patient  and  at  less  cost. 
The  availat)<llty  of  samples  can  also  be  benefi- 
cial in  acute  care  situations  and  In  circum- 
stances where  access  to  a  pharmacy  Is  diffi- 


cult because  of  distance,  time  of  day.  lack  of 
transportatwn,  or  ttie  like.  The  committee  bill 
is  designed  to  retain  the  positive  t>enefits  of 
samples  while  providing  for  improved  storage 
ar>d  handlirig,  greater  accountability,  and 
strong  penalties  for  unauthorized  distribution. 

The  resale  of  prescription  drugs  by  health 
care  entities  to  persons  outside  tf>e  corporate 
umbrella  of  ttie  institution— such  as  a  wfiole- 
saler— helps  fuel  the  diversion  ntarket  Such 
sales,  which  are  economical  only  because 
many  manufacturers  sell  much  more  cheaply 
to  certain  institutions  than  to  wtiolesale  cus- 
tomers, provkle  an  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tage to  any  wtxjiesaler  or  retailer  than  can 
obtain  the  preferentially  priced  goods.  More- 
over, the  resales  may  well  constitute  fraud 
against  the  manufacturers,  especially  if  the 
health  care  institution  is  allegedly  purchasing 
the  goods  for  its  own  use.  In  any  case,  the 
practice  contilbutes  to  the  lack  of  accountabil- 
ity as  to  product  source  in  tfie  secondary 
market. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  all  elements  of 
pharmaceutical  industry.  It  has  been  endorsed 
t>y  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tk>n,  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists, the  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  ttie  National  Wholesales  Druggists  As- 
sociation, tf>e  American  Society  of  Hospital 
Pharmacists,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Boards  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  arwj  Inves- 
tigations hekj  8  days  of  put>lic  hearings  over 
the  past  2  years  on  this  subject.  In  the  last 
Cor>gress,  followirig  the  sut>c<}mmittee's  rec- 
ommendations, I  introduced  a  similar  bill  with 
our  former  colleague  Jim  Broyhill.  IhsX  bill 
was  voted  out  unanimously  by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  last  (Dctober.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  was  noX  time  to  pass  the  bill  last 
(Congress. 

H.R.  1207  represents  a  substantial  biparti- 
san effort.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  passed  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  (Committee  without  ob- 
jection. I  would  like  to  commend  the  Honora- 
ble Ranking  Minority  Member,  Norm  Lent, 
ttie  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Health  and 
Environment  Sut>committee,  Mr.  Waxman,  and 
his  remkir>g  minority  member,  Mr.  Maoigan. 
They,  together  with  several  other  memt>ers  of 
the  Health  and  Oversight  Sut>committees, 
made  very  important  contributions  to  this  bill. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  Mr.  Bliley  and 
Mr.  OxLEY  merit  special  praise  for  their  work. 
On  our  skJe,  I  wish  to  offer  my  special  appre- 
ciation to  Representative  Ron  Wyden  wf>o 
was  instrumental  in  negotiating  tt»e  compro- 
mises necessary  to  achieve  the  support  of  the 
industry  for  this  \yA\. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consumers  of  this  country 
need  swift  enactment  of  H.R.  1207  to  assure 
that  their  presc:ription  drugs  are  safe  and  effi- 
cacious. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1207.  the  Prescription  Drug  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1987.  This  is  thoughtful 
legislation  which  is  the  culmination  of 
several  years  of  investigation  into  drug 
diversion  by  our  committee.  The  legis- 


lation amends  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  make  several  pro- 
hibited acts  subject  to  criminal  penal- 
ties. Prohibited  will  be:  First,  the  reim- 
portation of  American  produced  phar- 
maceuticals; second,  the  selling  or 
trading  of  drug  samples;  third,  the 
resale  of  certain  drugs  purchased  by 
health  care  entities;  and  fourth,  the 
distribution  of  drug  samples  directly 
to  physicians  by  manufacturers'  sales 
representatives  except  imder  well-con- 
trolled protocols. 

This  legislation  enjojrs  the  wide  sup- 
port of  many  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  was  developed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Dingell  and  it  passed  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
unanimously  by  voice  vote.  The  legis- 
lation is  also  supported  by  all  major 
pharmacy  groups  as  well  as  other 
health  care  providers.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  H.R. 
1207. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  NielsonI. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment last  year.  I  am  not  this 
year,  but  I  was  when  this  issue  first 
came  up.  I  recall  that  we  had  compro- 
mises with  the  Senate  and  with  the 
pharmaceutical  industry.  Those  com- 
promises have  been  made  very  effec- 
tively by  the  chairman  [Mr.  Waxman] 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subconmiittee  [Mr.  MadiganI.  The 
Senate  now  supports  this  legislation  as 
does  the  pharmaceutical  industry.  And 
notwithstanding  the  continued  opposi- 
tion of  the  administration  who  feel 
that  the  legislation  would  be  uimeces- 
sary  and  costly,  I  support  the  legisla- 
tion. This  bill  which  deals  with  the 
distribution  of  pharmaceuticals  in  the 
country  is  a  good  companion  to  the 
distribution  of  pharmaeuticals  abroad 
which  we  passed  last  year,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Coats]. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in  support  of 
H.R.  1207.  the  Prescription  Drug  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1987.  and  in  so  doing 
commend  my  colleagues.  Chairman 
Dingell,  Chairman  Waxman,  and  the 
ranking  members,  Mr.  Lent  and  Mr. 
Madigan,  for  their  efforts  in  this  Con- 
gress and  the  last  to  bring  this  bill  to 
the  floor. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  landmark  legislation. 
It  radically  alters  the  way  prescription 
drugs  are  marketed  and  distributed  in 
this  coimtry  and  in  so  doing  imposes  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility  and  risk  on 
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those  whose  business  involves  pre- 
scription drugs.  The  penalties,  both 
criminal  and  civil,  for  violation  of  this 
new  law  are  severe  and  should  certain- 
ly provide  a  strong  incentive  to  abide 
by  its  provisions. 

In  particular,  this  bill  imposes  on 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  pre- 
scription drugs  a  number  of  restric- 
tions and  also  substantial  liability  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  of 
prescription  drug  samples  or  starter 
pacics.  The  committee  report  has  cor- 
rectly noted  the  importance  both  to 
physicians  and  to  the  industry  of  drug 
samples.  Samples  traditionally  have 
been  used  to  educate  aiul  inform  doc- 
tors about  medicines— particularly  new 
medicines— and  they  have  afforded 
doctors  an  opportunity  to  start  a  pa- 
tient on  a  course  of  therapy  immedi- 
ately and  to  quickly  determine  wheth- 
er a  specific  medicine  will  work  in  a 
iMirticular  instance. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  industry 
coalition  in  working  with  the  commit- 
tee to  achieve  the  compromise  em- 
bodied in  the  bill.  The  industry,  in  my 
view,  has  acted  very  responsibly  in  this 
matter.  The  members  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association  ac- 
tively support  this  measure  and,  in  so 
doing,  subject  themselves  to  large  civil 
penalties  if  their  representatives  vio- 
late certain  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  am 
confident  the  industry  wiU  act  respon- 
sibly in  making  this  bill  work  as  in- 
tended. 

I  again  congratulate  Chairman  Din- 
GCLL  on  getting  this  bill  to  the  floor 
and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  OXL£Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  1207,  the  Prescription  Drug 
MwfcetingActof  1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Cominerce  has  been  investigating  the  worid  of 
prescription  dr\ig  diversion  for  over  2  years. 
During  that  time,  ttiose  of  us  active  in  those 
hearings  were  amazed  to  learn  ttie  circuitous 
routes  of  pharmaceutk»ls.  The  committee 
learned  that  many  of  these  medicines  were 
improperly  stored  and  soW  after  some  of  them 
slipped  off  of  the  legal  distribution  track. 

Abuses  were  widespread.  In  1986  the  Ohio 
Pftarmacy  Board  fined  26  companies  several 
million  dollars  after  urKOvering  prescription 
drug  mishandling  in  the  State.  Even  though 
Ohio  has  been  active  in  its  own  crackdown  on 
illegal  diversion,  the  Director  of  the  Pharmacy 
Board  testified  that  he  was  100  percent 
behind  Federal  legislation  such  as  H.R.  1207. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  crafted  in  a 
bipartisan  marmer  arxj  with  considerable  input 
from  the  pharmaceutical  industry  itself.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  this  im- 
portant measure. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1207,  the  Prescription  Drug 
Marketing  Act  of  1987.  This  legislation  would 
help  curb  the  diversion  of  prescription  drugs.  It 
is  important  to  protect  the  American  consumer 
from  adulterated  prescriptnn  medicines,  and 
to  safeguard  fair  competitran  within  the  phar- 
maceutical supply  business. 
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)rug  diverskxi,  in  its  many  forms,  has 
refched  alarming  proportions.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  drugs  become  di- 
verted. 

The  practice  of  drug  diversion  abroad, 
whereby  drugs  are  reimported  to  the  United 
States  as  American  goods  returned  arnj  then 
sojd  through  a  wholesale  submarket  for  a 
profit  has  increased  dramatk:ally  during  the 
pa^t  few  years.  At  tfie  present  time,  numerous 
txipus  charities  funnel  vast  amount  of  drugs 
thipugh  a  gray  diversion  market  to  foreign 
ports  where  the  drugs  sit  in  tt>e  docks  until 
they  are  reshippped  t)ack  to  the  United  States 
for  resale  at  a  profit. 

t)ome8tic  drug  diversion  can  occur  when 
perfectly  reputable  hospitals  and  charitable  or- 
gapizations  sell  off  their  excess  drug  supplies. 
M(Ke  and  more,  these  drugs  are  finding  their 
w^  into  the  diversion  market,  t>eing  sokj  artd 
resold  t>efore  reaching  the  public. 

The  existing  system  of  providing  free  drug 
sarnples  to  physicians  also  unwittingly  lends 
its#lf  to  abuses  and  drug  diversion.  Too  often, 
sajnple  drugs  given  to  physicians  pass 
thrbugh  many  hands  t>efore  they  reach  the 
physician  or  are  resold  to  the  consumer. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  congressional 
hearings  have  revealed  the  real  dangers  in- 
herent in  these  drug  diversion  practices.  Along 
the  diversion  process,  drugs  too  frequently  are 
imsroperly  stored,  falsely  labeled,  or  outright 
adplterated.  Since  it  is  covert  and  fraudulent, 
diversk>n  market  disrupts  efficient  control 
the  true  sources  and  reliability  of  phar- 
al  merchandise.  As  a  result,  Ameri- 
cah  consumers  can  no  longer  purchase  pre- 
scription drugs  in  full  confidence  that  such 
drugs  will  be  safe  and  effective. 

Furthermore,  by  reintroducing  bulk  quanti- 
tie$  of  dnjgs  at  below  wholesale  prices  into 
the  market,  the  drug  diversion  process  thwarts 
faf   competition   within    the    pharmaceutical 

tiness.  The  honest  men  and  women  who 
ve  their  communities  as  druggists  are  being 

I  out  of  the  very  market  tf^  serve. 
At.  Speaker,  drug  diversion  has  gotten  out 
of 'hand.  Its  negative  effects  threaten  a  vital 
element  in  our  Nation's  health  care:  the  effi- 
cient distribution  of  safe  drugs  bought  and 
sold  by  competent  professionals.  It  must  be 
checked  to  protect  American  consumers  and 
thf  hardworking  pharmaceutical  professk>nal 
who  serve  the  publk:.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  the  Pre- 
scription Drug  Marketing  Act  of  1 987. 


L 


D  1320 
Mr.  Speaker, 


ir.  LEINT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

trhe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
QhAY  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  WaxmanI  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  1207.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
tl  irds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
tl  e  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill. 
at  amended,  was  passed. 
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A  mbtion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tal  lie. 


REQU[RING  SENATE   CONFIRMA- 
TION OP  FDA  COMMISSIONER 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  il226)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  re- 
quire tpe  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Drugs  to  be  subject 
to  Seniite  confirmation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1226 
Be  it  \enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repres^tative*    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnONJl.  APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMISSIONER 

Chapier  IX  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  endi  the  following: 

"rOOD  AND  DRUG  ADlOinSTRATION 

"Sec.  603.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion is  I  an  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

'lAPPoiimain  or  comiiissioner 

"Sec.  B04.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion shall  be  headed  by  a  Commissioner  of 
Food  ahd  Drugs  who  shall  t)e  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent^  of  the  Senate.". 

SEC.  Z.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  1  shall 
apply  to  appointments  of  Commissioners  of 
Food  aad  Drugs  made  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  ISPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant toi  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxmin]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minut«  IS  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Lent]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  mir  utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  ( !alLfomia  [Mr.  Waxman]. 

GENERAL  leave 

Mr.  \VAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaniipous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  pud  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  uniier  consideration. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  CalLfomia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  simple  and  straightforward. 
It  waa  reported  by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  on  April  8. 
1987,  With  broad  bipartisan  support. 
During  the  99th  Congress,  a  similar 
bill.  H.R.  4754.  was  reported  by  the 
House]  but  Congress  adjourned  before 
legislative  action  could  be  completed. 
The  i  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
is  an  agency  of  the  Department 
1th  and  Hiunan  Services.  The 
headed  by  a  Commissioner.  Al- 
the  statutory  authority  for  the 
contained  in  the  Federal  Food, 
land  Cosmetic  Act,  the  statute 


contains  no  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  FDA  and  its  Commis- 
sioner are  crucial  to  the  promotion 
and  protection  of  public  health.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  repre- 
sents the  only  line  of  defense  between 
the  public  and  unhealthy  foods, 
unsafe  drugs,  ineffective  medical  de- 
vices, and  unfounded  health  claims. 

Ironically,  the  FDA  Commissioner  is 
alone  among  major  regulatory  agency 
heads  who  are  not  subject  to  Presiden- 
tial appointment  and  Senate  confirma- 
tion. The  head  of  every  major  Federal 
health  and  safety  agency  is  currently 
subject  to  Presidential  appointment 
and  Senate  confirmation.  The  list  in- 
cludes the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Administration.  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  and  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

In  addition,  other  offices  within  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  require  Presidential  appoint- 
ment and  Senate  confirmation.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Secretary,  these  offices 
include  the  Surgeon  General,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Administrator  of  the  Alco- 
hol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Even 
permanent  promotion  of  officers 
within  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
are  subject  to  Presidential  appoint- 
ment and  Senate  confirmation. 

Senate  confirmation  is  a  construc- 
tive and  worthwhile  process.  It  is  a 
procedure  that  provides  the  Congress 
with  an  invaluable  opportunity  for 
oversight.  It  is  a  procedure  that 
should  apply  to  persons  appointed  to 
serve  as  Commissioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

I  urge  support  for  the  legislation. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1226.  This  legislation  requires 
that  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  H.R.  1226,  which  is  identical  to 
legislation  passed  by  this  body  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  during  the 
99th  Congress,  would  require  that  the 
chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration be  appointed  in  the  same 
manner  as  most  Federal  health  and 
safety  agencies  including  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commisson,  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  as 
well  as  the  Surgeon  General  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

This  legislation  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
on  April  8,  1987.  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 


administration  does  not  oppose  H.R. 
1226.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  H.R. 
1226. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1226. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXPRESSING  SENSE  OF  HOUSE 
THAT  MAY  22.  1987.  BE  OB- 
SERVED AS  DAY  OF  COM- 
MEMORATION OF  TRUMAN 
DOCTRINE 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  122) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  May  22.  1987,  be 
observed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  day  to  commemorate  the 
Truman  doctrine  and  to  honor  the 
shared  achievements  and  common 
commitment  to  democracy  of  the 
Greek,  Turkish,  and  American  peo- 
ples, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  but  would  simply  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objections  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  resolution. 
House  Resolution  122. 

We  are  all  in  the  debt  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]  for 
his  work  in  sponsoring  this  coirunenda- 
ble  resolution  on  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Tnmian  doctrine.  Public  Law  75 
of  the  80th  Congress.  That  resolution 
provided  substantial  financial  assist- 
ance to  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  pro- 
mote their  development  as  free,  demo- 
cratic nations  and  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

In  the  subsequent  40  years,  there 
have  indeed  been  threats  to  democra- 
cy in  both  Greece  and  Turkey,  threats 


which  have  been  overcome.  Both 
countries  have  been  the  subject  of 
military  rule,  but  are  now  firmly  set 
on  the  democratic  path  and  are  now 
run  integrated  with  Western  Europe 
in  the  NATO  alliance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  122 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  as  well  as  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  In 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  it 
was  reported  out  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  E^t  on 
which  I  sit  as  ranking  Republican 
member,  on  April  21.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  subsequently 
waived  further  consideration  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  appropriate 
that  we  salute  the  spirit  of  commit- 
ment to  democracy  shared  by  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  people,  and  the 
foresightedness  of  President  Truman 
and  the  80th  Congress,  by  unanimous- 
ly  approving  this  resolution. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fiu"- 
ther  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  i^ 
preciate  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  regarding  House  Resolution  122, 
a  resolution  that  I  introduced  recent- 
ly. 

An  urgent  note  sent  in  the  winter  of 
1947  by  the  government  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Clement  Atlee  informed  the 
American  Government  that  Britannia 
could  no  longer  provide  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey.  The  E^nglish,  exhausted 
and  financially  broke  after  their  6 
years  of  struggle  against  Hilter's  Ger- 
many, had  passed  the  baton  of  world 
leadership  to  our  country,  the  United 
States. 

D  1350 

Under  Secretary  of  State  E>ean  Ach- 
eson  outlined  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
by  meeting  at  the  White  House  with 
the  congressional  leadership.  In 
Greece.  20,000  Communist  guerrillas 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  ruling 
government  coalition.  In  Turkey. 
Stalin  was  demanding  bases  and  rights 
to  the  Dardanelles.  Without  assistance 
from  the  United  States,  these  two 
countries  would  slip  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

After  a  long  pause.  Republican  Sena- 
tor Arthur  Vandenberg,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conmiittee, 
turned  to  the  President  and  said: 

Mr.  President,  if  you  will  say  that  to  the 
Congress  and  the  country  I  will  support 
you,  and  I  believe  that  most  of  its  members 
will  do  the  same. 

Forty  years  ago  President  Truman 
told  a  joint  session  of  Congress  that 

It  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or 
by  outside  pressures. 
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He  requested  $400  million  in  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  for  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

To  conunemorate  this  occasion  I  in- 
troduced this  resolution  on  March  12 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  observe  May  22.  1987.  the  date 
when  the  Oreco-Turkish  aid  bill  was 
slipied  into  law,  as  a  day  to  honor  the 
achievements  of  the  Greek,  Turkish, 
and  American  peoples  in  our  common 
commitment  to  the  Ideals  of  democra- 
cy. 

The  United  States  and  its  two  allies 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  have 
shared  values  and  common  interests.  I 
have  taken  it  upon  mjrself  to  sponsor 
this  resolution  in  order,  first,  to  focus 
a  bit  of  our  attention  on  these  shared 
values  and  common  interests,  in  other 
words  to  accentuate  the  positive; 
second,  to  take  stock  of  events  as  they 
have  transpired  over  these  past  40 
years;  and  third,  to  serve  as  reminder 
for  many  who  may  not  fully  under- 
stand the  momentous  nature  of  the 
course  that  President  Harry  Truman 
set  this  country  upon  some  40  years 
ago. 

The  shared  values  of  the  United 
States,  Greece,  and  Turkey  include  a 
strong  commitment  to  democracy. 
Over  the  past  40  years  both  Greece 
and  Turkey  have  experienced  serious 
difficulties,  internally  and  with  one 
another,  that  would  be  hard  to  gloss 
over.  In  the  1960's  and  1970's  a  mili- 
tary regime  ruled  Greece.  Turkey  also 
experienced  this  sad  fate  earlier  this 
decade.  Both  countries,  happily,  have 
made  the  return  to  democratic  rule. 
No  one  can  deny  that  these  two  allies 
of  the  United  States  do  not  have  their 
own  differences  with  one  another,  and 
inevitably  with  the  United  States.  Yet 
the  nature  of  relations  among  democ- 
racies is  such  that  the  chances  for  re- 
solving the  differences  between  these 
two  allies  of  our  coimtry,  the  United 
States,  these  two  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance,  is  vastly  im- 
proved now  that  both  have  stable 
democratic  governments.  Democracies 
just  do  not  go  to  war  with  one  an- 
other—dictatorships do,  democracies 
do  not. 

Two  generations  have  grown  up,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  United  States,  Greece, 
and  Turkey  since  President  Harry 
Truman  came  to  Capitol  Hill  to  ex- 
plain what  we  would  later  come  to 
know  as  the  Tnunan  doctrine.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  lessons  of  the  past 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  rush  of  day-to- 
day events.  Unless  we  have  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  past,  we  will  find 
it  increasingly  more  difficult  to  make 
sense  of  the  present  and  to  take  up 
the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  with  great  apprecia- 
tion say  that  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dtmaixy]  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Morella]  for  their  assistance  on 
this  very  important  resolution  to  make 


it  an  expression  of  the  House  com- 
m(  morating  May  22  as  a  commemora- 
tio  1  to  the  Truman  doctrine. 

llrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
wafit  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]  for  his 
veiy  eloquent  statement. 


lo\  's: 
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I  Irs. 


MORELLA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection, 
'he   SPELAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the   gentleman  from 


GlAY 


thd 
California? 


here  was  no  objection? 

he  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  f  ol- 


H.  Res.  122 


\  ^hereas  on  March  12,  1947,  in  a  message 
to  Congress  setting  forth  what  became 
Icn^wn  as  the  Truman  doctrine.  President 
Truman  called  upon  Congress  and  the 
Anierlcan  people  to  meet  the  challenge  to 
the  independence,  freedom,  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Greece  and  Turkey  from  Com- 
mi^ist  expansionism: 

Whereas  in  a  ceremony  in  Kansas  City, 
Miisouri,  on  May  22,  1947,  President 
Tniman  signed  into  law  Public  Law  75  of 
tha^  80th  Congress  which  provided 
$4(10,000,000  for  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  Greece  and  Turkey; 

Whereas  the  Greek.  Turkish,  and  Ameri- 
can nations  worked  together  to  sunmion  the 
res  )urces  and  energy  to  meet  and  defeat  the 
thi  saX  of  Communist  expansionism;  and 

V  fhereas  Greece  and  Turkey  today  are 
bolti  free,  independent  democracies  and 
pai  tners  of  the  United  States  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization:  Now,  there- 
for >,  be  it 

/  esolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivi  s  calls  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
Sti  tes  to  observe  May  22,  1987,  the  40th  an- 
nivirsary  of  the  Truman  I>octrine  as 
"T  imian  Doctrine  Commemoration  Day" 
an(:  to  engage  in  appropriate  ceremonies 
an(  I  activities  in  order  to— 

(  )  honor  the  achievements  of  the  Greek, 
Tu  'kish,  and  American  peoples  under  the 
Tri  iman  doctrine;  and 

(1)  reaffirm  the  continued  common  com- 
mil  ment  to  democracy  and  its  def'inse  of 
th^  Greek,  Turkish,  and  American  peoples. 

he  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
thi  table. 


RIICOGNITION  OF  THE  DIS- 
j  lBLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 
VIETNAM  VETERANS  NATION- 
AL MEMORIAL  AS  A  MEMORIAL 
Of  NATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

1  Ir.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
UDEmimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
dij  charged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  97)  to 
recognize  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans Vietnam  Veterans  National  Me- 
morial as  a  memorial  of  national  sig- 
nilicancc. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
re  olution. 


May  I  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlettan  from  California? 

Mrs.  I  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  but  I  simply  would  like  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  minority 
has  no  objection  to  the  legislation  now 
being  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  ti)  object,  I  yield  to  the  promi- 
nent igentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Richardson]  who  is  the  chief 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  97, 
to  recognize  the  Disabled  American 
Veteraas  Vietnam  Veterans  National 
Memorial  as  a  memorial  of  national 
significance. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  !the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  bring  a 
bill  up  Ion  the  House  floor  today  that 
will  declare  the  DAV  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans National  Memorial  in  Angel  Fire, 
NM,  as]  a  memorial  of  national  signifi- 
cance. Iln  1968,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Victor 
Westpnall  along  with  their  younger 
son  Douglas  sought  to  build  a  lasting 
memorial  to  their  son  and  brother, 
David,  Svho  was  killed  in  Vietnam.  The 
chapel  In  Angel  Fire  stands  on  a  hill  in 
northern  New  Mexico  overlooking  the 
Moreno  Valley.  The  structure  rises 
above  tjhe  brow  of  the  hill  to  height  of 
nearly  1 50  feet  with  inward  curving 
walls  sleeping  down  each  side.  It  truly 
makes  iLs  impression  when  seen  from  a 
distanc^— one  of  the  reasons  why  it 
has  redeived  an  award  for  architectur- 
al excellence  from  the  New  Mexico  So- 
ciety of  Architects.  The  chapel  they 
built  served  for  many  years  without 
official  recognition.  In  fact.  Dr.  West- 
phall  Had  exhausted  all  funds  for  the 
chapel  before  it  was  completed.  But 
fortunately  Mr.  Speaker,  the  DAV 
[Disabled  American  Veterans]  learned 
of  the]  memorial  in  1977  and  began 
providing  funding.  On  Memorial  Day, 
1983,  the  chapel  was  rededicated  and 
named  the  DAV  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial.  It  was  made  a  State  memo- 
rial in  1983  during  the  1st  session  of 
the  36  ,h  New  Mexico  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  chapel  is  a  place  were  people 
can  come  to  pray  for  peace  and  pray 
that  tte  painful  and  lonely  feeling  of 
losing  II  loved  one  in  combat  need  not 
happer  again.  It  is  a  place  where 
people  jean  come  to  remember.  I  would 
like  to  Iread  for  my  colleagues  a  quote 
writteri  by  the  late  David  Westphall  II 
which  I  think  symbolizes  the  ethical 
principles  behind  the  meaning  of  this 
memor  al: 

At  th<i  sight  of  the  heavenly  throne  Eze- 
kiel  fell  on  his  face,  but  the  voice  of  God 
commai  ded,  "Son  of  Man.  stand  upon  your 
feet  anc  I  will  speak  with  you."  If  we  are  to 
stand  oi  our  feet  in  the  presence  of  God, 
what,  ttien,  is  one  man  that  he  should 
debase  t  he  dignity  of  another? 
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Dr.  Westphall  writes  of  his  late  son's 
feelings: 

David  believed  that  the  cause  for  which 
he  gave  his  life  was  just.  Yet  his  words  bear 
testimony  to  his  belief  in  a  more  ultimate 
justice,  and  in  an  ethical  code  whereby 
peace  could  prevail. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
personally  thank  Mr.  Dtmallt  for  his 
help  in  passing  this  legislation 
through  the  House.  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  Dr.  Westphall  and  his  family 
along  with  members  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  who  are  here  in 
the  House  gallery  this  morning.  It  is 
their  commitment  to  this  monument 
that  has  made  it  what  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  ask  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  give  this  chapel  the  spe- 
cial recognition  it  deserves  by  declar- 
ing it  a  memorial  of  nationaJ  signifi- 
cance. Many  of  our  citizens  come  from 
all  over  the  country  to  experience  the 
kinds  of  emotions  associated  with  Viet- 
nam. The  chapel  has  inspired  the  con- 
struction of  other  memorials  to  Viet- 
nam veterans  throughout  the  United 
States,  including  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
sms'  Memorial  in  Washington,  DC.  It 
truly  represents  a  place  where  veter- 
ans and  civilians  can  come  to  observe, 
share,  and  learn.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  recognize  this  chapel  by  making  it  a 
national  memorial. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dymally]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 97,  to  designate  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Vietnam  Veterans 
National  Memorial,  in  Angel  Fire,  NM, 
as  a  memorial  of  national  significance. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  bring  this  leg- 
islation before  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  where  it  was 
approved  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Richardson, 
for  his  sponsorship  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  97.  Through  this  resolu- 
tion. Congress  has  the  opportunity, 
once  again,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  who  sacrificed  so  much  for 
their  country  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  DAV  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  serves  as 
more  than  a  tribute  to  all  of  the  brave 
young  men  and  women  who  gave  their 
lives  in  an  unpopular  war. 

This  memorial  serves  as  a  reminder 
that  the  families  of  our  soldiers  also 
made  a  great  sacrifice  during  the  war. 

It  was  the  families  of  our  soldiers 
who  welcomed  them  home  and  cared 
for  them  when  the  Nation  was  too 
ashamed  to  help  them. 

It  was  the  families  who  bore  the 
tragedy  and  sorrow  of  losing  a  child 
when  the  Nation  would  not  mourn  for 
them. 
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This  chapel  in  New  Mexico,  built  by 
the  family  of  a  young  man  who  lost 
his  life  in  Vietnam,  will  continue  to  be 
a  plsice  where  all  Americans  can  re- 
flect on  the  political  and  personal  les- 
sons we  learned  from  Vietnam,  and 
pray  that  we  will  never  again  face  the 
sorrow  of  losing  our  children  in  war. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  rise  personally  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  97. 

Mr  Speaker,  over  15  years  ago,  a  me- 
morial was  dedicated  at  Angel  Fire, 
NM,  honoring  all  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  the  living  and  dead,  and 
those  affected  in  body  and  spirit. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Westphall  and 
their  son  Douglas  began  the  memorial 
to  honor  their  son  and  brother,  David, 
a  young  Marine  Corps  lieutenant  and 
his  12  comrades  who  died  in  an  enemy 
ambush  in  Vietnam.  Before  it  was 
completed,  their  funds  were  exhaust- 
ed. Fortunately,  for  all  of  us  who  love 
our  country  and  those  who  defend  its 
ideals,  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans determined  that  this  was  a  project 
of  note  and  supplied  money  to  com- 
plete the  plans. 

The  monument  was  started  because 
of  the  heroism  of  a  local  son.  However, 
the  inspiration  and  love  has  extended 
throughout  the  country.  Other  memo- 
rials are  being  constructed  within  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  DAV  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Memorial  with  its  chapel  is  a 
place  where  people  come  to  pray  for 
peace. 

This  spectacular  monument,  soaring 
up  from  a  hilltop  overlooking  the 
Moreno  Valley  and  between  peaks  of 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  in  New 
Mexico  has  become  a  meeting  place  of 
people  who  make  the  long  pilgrimage 
from  all  over  our  country  simpy  to  go 
to  the  center  and  remember  that  "my 
life  is  your  life." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  all  our  col- 
leagues to  recognize  the  DAV  Vietnam 
Veterans  National  Memorial  as  a  me- 
morial of  national  significance.  No 
funds  are  being  asked  for  upkeep.  The 
monument  is  maintained  by  the  gener- 
osity of  the  DAV  and  the  families 
whose  emotions  overflow  when  they 
gather  in  Angel  Fire. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  please  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  97. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  for  introducing 
House  Joint  Resolution  97,  which  recognizes 
the  national  significance  of  the  DAV  Vietnam 
Veterans  National  Memorial  near  Eagle  Nest, 
NM. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  for  the  role 
they  have  played  in  establishing  this  moving 
memorial  to  the  service  and  sacrifices  of  our 
Vietnam  veterans. 

The  DAV  Vietnam  Veterans  National  Memo- 
rial will  serve  to  remind  this  and  future  genera- 
tions that  freedom  demands  valor — valor  such 


as  that  extubtted  by  our  veterans  who  served 
in  Southeast  Asia.  It  stands  to  remind  us  that 
war  exacts  a  trerT>endous  cost.  In  this  case, 
more  than  58,000  Americans  were  killed.  This 
magnificant  structure  is  tx}th  a  stirrir)g  tribute 
to  the  living  and  reverent  reminder  of  those 
who  died. 

I  am  F>roud  to  t>e  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  its  swift  passage. 

D  1340 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.  J.  Res.  97 

Whereas  in  August,  1968,  following  the 
tragic  death  of  their  eldest  son  and  brother. 
First  Lieutenant  Victor  Davis  Westphall, 
III.  In  the  southeast  Asian  conflict.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Victor  Westphall  and  their  younger 
son.  Douglas.  t>egan  construction  of  a  me- 
morial chapel  at  Angel  Fire  Recreation 
Area,  near  Eagle  Nest.  New  Mexico,  to 
honor  Vietnam  veterans; 

Whereas  the  chapel  was  opened  in  1971  as 
a  memorial  to  all  Vietnam  veterans:  the 
living,  the  dead,  and  the  maimed  in  body 
and  spirit; 

Whereas  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
and  other  interested  persons  have  contrib- 
uted much  financial  assistance  toward  the 
chapel; 

Whereas  in  September.  1982,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  established  a  non-profit 
corporation  to  improve  and  perpetuate  the 
chapel; 

Whereas  the  chapel  was  rededicated  and 
named  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Vietnam  Veterans  National  Memorial  in 
May,  1983; 

Whereas  the  chapel  has  become  known  to 
millions  of  people  in  this  Nation  and  abroad 
through  extensive  publicity  in  the  national 
and  international  news  media; 

Whereas  the  chapel  has  inspired  the  con- 
struction of  other  memorials  to  Vietnam 
veterans  throughout  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  in 
Washington,  D.C.; 

Whereas  the  chapel  has  received  an  award 
for  architectural  excellence  from  the  New 
Mexico  Society  of  Architects: 

Whereas  Dr.  Westphall  has  received  the 
New  Mexico  Medal  of  Merit  in  recognition 
of  his  services  in  connection  with  the  chapel 
and  its  programs  over  the  years: 

Whereas  to  many  persons,  especially  Viet- 
nam veterans,  the  chapel  is  literally  scared: 
and 

Whereas  the  chapel  has  served  for  more 
than  15  years  as  a  national  shrine  without 
benefit  of  an  official  national  designation: 
Now,  therefore,  \>t  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Vietnam  Veterans  Na- 
tional Memorial  near  Elagle  Nest,  New 
Mexico,  is  hereby  recognized  as  a  memorial 
of  national  significance,  and  the  President  is 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  com- 
memorating the  occasion  of  this  recognition 
and  saluting  the  efforts  of  those  individuals 
who  have  made  the  creation  and  continued 
existence  of  the  Memorial  possible. 
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The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  en^txtsed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FAIR  HOUSINO  MONTH 

Mr.  DTMAIiLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  201) 
to  designate  April  1987  as  "Fair  Hous- 
ing Month."  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
their  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
object,  but  simply  want  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DTMAixn. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  201,  which  rec- 
ognizes the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Fair  Housing  Act,  a  part  of  the  histor- 
ic Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  note  that  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  change 
the  designation  under  this  resolution 
from  April  1987  to  April  1988. 

Next  year  will  mark  the  20th  aimi- 
versary  of  the  passage  of  the  Fair 
Housing  Act. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fish]  for  his  continued  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  in  ensiuing  access  to 
housing  for  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  race,  religion,  sex,  or  National 
origin. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  20 
short  years  ago,  people  could  be,  and 
were,  denied  the  right  to  live  where 
they  wanted  on  account  of  their  race, 
ethnic  background,  or  sex. 

Today,  the  Fair  Housing  Act  prohib- 
its discrimination  in  housing.  But  we 
must  remain  ever  vigilant  to  ensure 
that  the  national  policy  embodied  in 
this  act  is  carried  out. 

Unfortunately,  discrimination  still 
exists  in  housing.  Neighborhoods,  par- 
ticularly in  the  suburbs  of  large  cities, 
remain  segregated  through  such  prac- 
tices as  red  lining. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  strengthen 
enforcement  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act, 
to  guarantee  the  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  rent  or  purchase  a  home  wher- 
ever they  choose  to  live. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Continuing  to  re- 
serve the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 


yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Vork  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
ioday  in  strong  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  201,  commemorating  the 
19th  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Fair  Housing  Act.  I  com- 
mend the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
Mr.  Pish  and  Mr.  Oarcia  for  providing 
(his  opportimlty  for  the  House  to  pro- 
claim April  1988  as  "Fair  Housing 
Month"  which  comes  in  the  wake  of 
the  steady,  and  praiseworthy  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  eliminating 
iriminatory  housing  practices. 
In  1968,  when  Congress  adopted  the 
deral  Fair  Housing  Act  as  title  VIII 
|>f  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  we  could  not 
^ven  begin  to  understand  the  multi- 
tude of  ways  in  which  the  housing  in- 
dustry would  be  transformed  so  as  to 
rovide  to  all  Americans  equal  housing 
pportunlties.  Although  dlscriminato- 
housing  policies  still  remain  an  un- 
brtunate  fact  of  life  for  some  Ameri- 
when  we  consider  the  pervasive- 
ess  of  housing  discrimination  of  the 
|950's  and  1960's,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
^e  how  far  we  have  come  in  providing 
tdl  people,  irregardless  of  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  the 
house  of  their  dreams. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 201,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we 
have  had  great  strides  in  the  struggle 
against  discrimination  in  the  housing 
ndustry  and  urge  our  continued  vigi- 
ence  in  building  upon  this  fine  work.  I 
[eel  strongly  that  we  should  all  Join  in 
supporting  this  measure,  voicing  our 
bhanics  to  every  man  and  woman  who 
las  worked  to  make  certain  that  each 
ndivldual  finds  himself  in  the  home, 
Dr  office  of  his  choice.  Accordingly,  I 
arge  my  colleagues  to  fully  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  201,  and  to 
join  in  all  of  the  events  being  spon- 
sored in  our  communities  celebrating 
this  designation.  By  doing  so,  we  will 
be  enthusiastically  voicing  our  contin- 
ued dedication  to  ensuring  fair  hous- 
ing opportunities  for  every  American. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
201,  a  resolution  designating  the 
month  of  April  1987,  as  Fair  Housing 
Month. 

We  all  agree  that  shelter  is  a  basic 
human  need,  but  the  right  to  that 
need  must  be  constantly  reaffirmed. 
An  unenforceable  right  is  no  right  at 
all  and  access  to  decent  and  affordable 
housing  goes  to  the  core  of  American 
lvalues. 

I  Without  decent  housing,  quality 
family  life  is  virtually  impossible.  A 
survey  by  the  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Department  found  25  percent  of 
rental  housing  was  unavailable  to  fam- 
ilies with  children,  and  another  50  per- 
cent carried  restrictions  on  ages  and 
niunbers.  With  so  many  families  now 
headed    by    single,    worlung    women. 


equal  access  to  housing  is  more  impor- 
tant jthat  ever. 

I  irge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  resolution.  I  hope  that  it 
will  lead  to  better  enforcement  of  our 
fair  housing  laws  and  improved  access 
to  dacent  housing  for  all  Americans. 

Mij.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  chief 
spon^r,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fish]  for  Introducing  it. 
and  jthe  chairman  of  my  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  I  Dymally]  for  supporting  it  and 
worl^g  for  it,  and  the  gentleman 
froml  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]  who  is  a 
sponsor  of  the  resolution. 

Mii.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Thje    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
ther^  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Tl^e  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  fciuows: 

H.J.  Res.  201 
reas  the  year  1987  marks  the  nine- 
anniversary  of  the  passage  of  title 
if  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968.  corn- 
referred   to   as   the   "Federal   Pair 
Act",  declaring  a  national  policy  to 
e  fair  housing  throughout  the  United 

tereas  the  Federal  Fair  Housing  Act 
prohibits  discrimination  In  housing  on  the 
baslsjof  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin; 

Wtiereas  fairness  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
way  Of  life  and  reflects  the  best  of  our  tradi- 
tiona{l  American  values; 

WHereas  Invidious  discriminatory  housing 
practices  undermine  the  strength  and  vitali- 
ty of]  America  and  the  American  people:  and 

Wliereas  In  this  nineteenth  year  since  the 
passage  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act.  all  Ameri- 
cans must  work  to  continue  to  Improve  the 
Pair  Rousing  Act  by  strengthening  enforce- 
ment provisions,  by  extending  the  protec- 
tion^of  the  Act  to  all  our  citizens,  by  assur- 
ing mere  are  no  victims  of  discriminatory 
housing  practices,  and  by  making  the  Idesd 
of  fair  housing  a  reality:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It     ] 

Rekolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reseritatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  as  "Fair  Housing 
Mon^h"  and  to  Invite  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States,  the  chief  officials  of  local 
govehunent.  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  month  with  appropri- 
ate qeremonies  and  activities. 

DMENT  OFFERED  BY  HR.  DYUAIXY 

M^.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  aimendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dymally: 
Page  2,  line  4.  Insert  "1988"  after  "April". 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dyhally]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  e  ngrossed. 


AMENSMKHT  TO  THE  PREAMBLE  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
DYMALLY 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  preamble  offered  by 
Mr.  Dymally:  Page  1,  in  the  first  clause  of 
the  preamble,  strike  "1987  marks  the  nine- 
teenth" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1988 
marks  the  twentieth". 

Page  2,  In  the  last  clause  of  the  preamble, 
strike  "nineteenth"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "twentieth". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  preamble  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dymally]. 

The  amendment  to  the  preamble 
was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

rrrLE  amendment  offered  by  mr.  dymally 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dymally: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  April  1988  as  Pair  Housing 
Month'.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  title  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dymally]. 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  OSTEOPOROSIS 
PREVENTION  WEEK  OF  1987 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  55)  designating  the  week  of  May 
10,  1987,  through  May  16,  1987,  as 
"National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 
Week  of  1987,"  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
object,  but  would  simply  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  55,  which  des- 
ignates the  week  of  May  10  through 
May  16,  1987,  as  "National  Osteoporo- 
sis Prevention  Week." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  learning  more 
about  the  degenerative  bone  condition 
which  affects  millions  of  people  in  our 
country,  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  for  her  thoughtful 
introduction  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 126  bringing  attention  to  this  con- 
dition. 


I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  important 
resolution  and,  additionally,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  and  the  executive  board  of  the 
Congressional  Caucus  for  Women's 
Issues,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems that  women,  particularly  older 
women,  suffer  because  of  loss  of  bone 
mass— called  osteoporosis. 

Our  population  is  getting  older,  and 
osteoporosis  affects  90  percent  of  the 
female  population  over  75  years  of 
age.  And  50  percent  of  the  women  over 
45  are  also  affected  by  some  form  of 
osteoporosis. 

It  is  reported  that  over  50,000  older 
men  and  women  die  from  fractures, 
particularly  of  the  hip  and  many  who 
do  recover  require  long-term  assist- 
ance with  daily  living. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  encourage  all  our  col- 
leagues to  endorse  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 55  designating  May  10,  1987, 
through  May  16,  1987,  as  "National 
Osteoporosis  Prevention  Week  of 
1987." 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Mr.  Dymauy,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Population,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sutxujmmittee, 
Mrs.  MORELLA,  for  bringing  to  the  floor  House 
Joint  Resolution  127  which  designates  "Na- 
tional Osteoporosis  Prevention  Week."  House 
Joint  Resolution  127  is  identical  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  55,  and  received  the  support 
of  more  than  half  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  appreciate  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  critical  health  Issue. 

As  ttie  author  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
127,  I  am  pleased  that  today  we  are  consider- 
ing legislation  that  will  designate  the  week  of 
Mother's  Day,  May  10  through  May  16.  1987, 
as  "Natk^nal  Osteoporosis  Prevention  Week." 
By  doing  this,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide cmcial  information  about  a  disease  that 
afflicts  and  disables  millions  of  Americans,  es- 
pecially women,  each  year. 

Osteoporosis  means  "porous  bone."  Known 
as  the  silent  thief,  osteoporosis  robs  the  skel- 
ton  of  its  resources — often  for  decades — until 
the  bones  are  so  weak  they  cannot  withstand 
normal  stress.  Osteoporosis  is  tlie  most 
common  skeletal  disorder  in  the  world.  Half 
tfie  women  in  the  United  States  over  45  years 
of  age  and  90  percent  of  women  over  75  are 
affected  by  this  disfiguring  and  debilitating  dis- 
ease. 

Osteoporosis  is  the  major  under1yir>g  cause 
of  bone  fractures  in  postmenopausal  women 
and  older  persons.  In  fact,  hip  fractures,  many 
caused  by  osteoporosis,  are  associated  with 
more  deaths,  disability,  and  medical  cost  than 
all  other  osteoporotic  fractures  combined. 
Indeed,  osteoporosis  poses  an  enormous 
threat  to  public  health  and  tus  been  estimat- 
ed to  cost  between  $7  and  S10  billion  a  year. 
Early  detection  and  treatment  of  osteoporosis 
could  prevent  some  of  the  more  than  210,000 
hip  fractures  that  occur  each  year  in  the 
United  States  alone. 

Although  the  causes  of  osteoporosis  are 
not  known  and  treatment  remains  controver- 
sial, experts  agree  that  the  prevention  of  os- 
teoporosis is  essential  to  decreasing  its  preva- 
lence in  our  country.  With  the  growir>g  elderly 


population,  unless  there  is  adequate  attention 
to  osteoporosis,  we  can  expect  increased 
human  and  health  care  costs  associated  with 
this  disease.  That  is  wtiy  ttits  year  the  focus  of 
osteoporosis  has  been  changed  from  aware- 
ness to  preventk>n. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  and  I  urge  unanimous  consent 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  obJectioiL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  55 

Whereas  osteoporosis,  a  degenerative  bone 
condition,  afflicts  sixteen  million  to  twenty 
million  people  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  osteoporosis  afflicts  90  per 
centimi  of  women  over  age  seventy-five; 

Whereas  50  per  centum  of  all  women  In 
the  United  States  over  age  forty-five  will  de- 
velop some  form  of  osteoporosis: 

Whereas  hip  fractures  are  the  most  dis- 
abling outcome  of  osteoporosis,  and  32  per 
centimn  of  women  and  17  per  centum  of  men 
who  live  to  age  ninety  will  likely  suffer  a 
hip  fracture  due  primarily  to  osteoporosis; 

Whereas  the  mortality  rates  for  people 
who  suffer  a  hip  fracture  Increase  by  20  per 
centum,  with  such  fractures  resulting  in  the 
death  of  over  fifty  thousand  older  women 
and  many  older  men  each  year: 

Whereas  IS  to  25  per  centurm  of  people 
who  suffer  a  hip  fracture  stay  in  a  long- 
term  care  facility  for  at  least  one  year  after 
the  fracture  occurs,  and  25  to  35  per  centum 
of  people  who  retiun  home  from  a  long- 
term  care  facUlty  after  recovering  from  a 
hip  fracture  require  assistance  with  dally 
living  after  returning  home; 

Whereas  the  total  cost  to  society  of  deal- 
ing with  osteoporosis  was  $6,100,000,000  in 
1983  and  such  cost  is  expected  to  rise  as  the 
population  ages: 

Whereas  osteoporosis  Is  associated  with 
the  loss  of  t>one  mass  due  to  a  lack  of  estro- 
gen as  a  result  of  menopause,  alcohol  or  cig- 
arette use,  and  low  calcium  Intake: 

Whereas  exercise  and  proper  nutrition 
before  an  individual  Is  age  thirty-five  will 
build  bone  mass  to  help  prevent  osteoporo- 
sis; and 

Whereas  people  who  suffer  from  osteopor- 
osis should  be  aware  of  the  increased  risk  of 
bone  fractures,  and  should  take  precautions 
to  reduce  the  chance  of  accidents  that  may 
result  In  bone  fractures  due  primarily  to  os- 
teoporosis: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  10.  1987.  through  May  16.  1987.  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Osteoporosis  Preven- 
tion Week  of  1987".  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  programs  and  activi- 
ties. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  DTMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legidative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  several  resolutions  just 
passed  and  agreed  to. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Skxltom).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 152  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  1748. 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  requests  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  to  assume 
the  chair  temporarily. 

D  1356 

in  THX  COMMITTKE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  1748)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for 
military  fiuictions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  such  Department 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  y^  hours  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be 
recognized  for  1 V4  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
srleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  authorizes  appropriations 
for  all  procurement,  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  [RDT&E], 
and  operation  and  maintenance 
[O&M]  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  for  civil  defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  October  1.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  authorizes  the  strength 
levels,  for  both  active  and  Reserve 
militsiry  personnel,  and  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  civilian  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

Authorization  of  appropriations  for 
military  construction  and  family  hous- 


g  and  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
Kational  Security  programs  is  also  in- 
fluded. 

'  This  year  the  committee,  for  the 
irst  time,  included  2-year  authoriza- 
ions  for  certain  programs  in  procure- 
aent  and  research  and  development. 

DOLLAR  ADTHORIZATIONS 

H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  contains  au- 
horizations  totaling  $220.5  billion  for 
he  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
rear  1988.  With  the  dollar  implica- 
ions  of  personnel  ceilings  set  by  the 
(ill.  Total  is  $305.7  biUion.  By  major 
ategories,  the  authorization  totals  are 
I  IS  follows: 

Procurement:  $83.8  billion. 

Research,     development,     test    and 
evaluation:  $40  billion. 
i  Operation   and   maintenance:   $87.8 
tillion. 

Civil  defense:  $154.8  million. 

Military  construction  and  family 
lousing:  $8.8  billion. 

Although  the  bill  sets  the  numerical 

(eilings  on  military  personnel,  it  does 

lot  actually  provide  authorizations  in 

he  personnel  accounts  as  it  does  for 

»rocurement,  RDT&E.  and  O&M. 

An  authorization  of  $8.1  billion  for 
oilitary  nuclear  activities  carried  out 
»y  the  Department  of  Energy  is  also 
lontained  in  this  legislation. 

REDUCTIONS 

The  bill  was  ordered  reported  by  the 

committee  on  April  8,  1986,  with  re- 

I  luctions  totaling  $6.2  billion  below  the 

Amount  requested  by  the  President. 

This  includes  net  reductions  of  $0.2 

(illion  in  procurement;  $3.7  billion  in 

IDT&E;  $20  million  in  operation  and 

I  naintenance    [O&M];   $1.0   billion   in 

nilitary  construction  and  family  hous- 

ng;  and  $1.3  billion  in  the  personnel 

irea. 

The  President's  request  would  have 

:  )rovided    3-percent   real    growth    for 

iscal  year  1988.  The  bill  the  commit- 

ee  has  reported  provides  about  1-per- 

I  ;ent  real  growth. 

MAJOR  ISSUES 

In  the  areas  that  have  received  the 
nost    attention,    the    committee    bUl 

I  iontains  the  following: 

MX  missile:  The  President  requested 
luthorization  for  21  MX  missiles.  All 
he  missiles  requested  and  approved 
kre  for  the  test  program  to  support 
he  50  operational  MX  missiles  that 
lave  previously  been  funded.  No  war- 
leads  were  requested  or  approved  for 
;he  21  test  missiles.  The  President  also 

requested  $591  million  to  begin  devel- 
)pment  of  a  rail  mobile  basing  mode 
or  50  missiles  to  be  requested  later. 
The  committee  recommends  reducing 
he  request  by  60  percent  to  $250  mil- 
ion. 

Midgetman  missile:  The  request  con- 
fined $2.2  billion  for  Midgetman.  The 
:ull  amount  was  approved. 

Strategic  defense  initiative:  The 
E*resident  requested  $5.7  billion  for 
3DI,  including  $481  million  from  the 
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Dep^ment  of  Energy.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  a  reduction  of  33  per- 
cent,] leaving  a  total  of  $3.8  billion  for 
SDI-i-$3.5  billion  in  the  Department  of 
Defense— of  which  $200  million  was 
trangfered  to  the  Air  Force  for  the 
boost  surveillance  tracking  satellite— 
and  $339  million  in  the  Department  of 
Enerty.  The  committee  recommenda- 
tion I  represents  a  7-percent  increase 
over  the  level  appropriated  for  SDI 
last  ][ear. 

Tejting  ABM  systems:  The  commit- 
tee bicluded  a  provision  that  would 
preclude  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  the  Depart- 
menn  of  Defense  from  being  obligated 
or  expended  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy 
an  a^tiballistic  missile  system  or  com- 
ponent which  is  sea-based,  air-based, 
space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

B-iB  bomber:  Based  on  its  dissatis- 
faction with  the  management  of  the 
B-IB  bomber  program,  the  committee 
recommends  reducing  the  program 
fronu  the  $841  million  requested  to 
$550 1  million.  The  committee  recom- 
mends continuing  the  B-1  test  pro- 
and  procuring  spare  parts  for 
ns  of  the  aircraft,  such  as  the 
engines.  The  committee  recommends 
no  M-ocurement  of  parts  for  troubled 
portions  of  the  aircraft  and  prohibits 
the  Air  Force  from  undertaking  any 
modifications  to  the  B-1  bomber  with- 
out Specific  prior  approval  by  Con- 
gress. The  committee  also  included  a 
provision  clarifying  the  authority  of 
the  pirector  of  operational  test  and 
evaluation. 

Trident  submarine  and  Trident  II 
missile:  The  committee  authorized  one 
Trident  submarine  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  another  for  fiscal  year  1989.  Due 
to  anticipated  cost  savings  in  the  Tri- 
dent] II  missile  program,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  72  missiles  rather 
than  the  requested  66  without  adding 
to  tne  request  for  $1.9  billion. 

As^t:  The  committee  recommends 
reducing  the  authorization  for  the  F- 
15  launched  antisatellite  missile  by  37 
percent  from  the  $356  million  request- 
ed to  $225  million. 

Binary  munitions:  For  new  chemical 

ns,  the  committee  recommends 

nested  sums  for  the  155  mm  ar- 

round— $59    million— and    the 

Bige^e  bomb— $25  million. 

-21:  The  committee  recommends 
ving  the  $213  million  requested 
iN-21  development,  increasing 
$13  million  requested  for  new 
k  concepts  to  $113  million,  and 
g  $15  million  for  design  of  up- 
s  to  the  Los  Angeles-class  subs, 
raise:  The  request  contained  a  4- 
perc^nt  pay  raise  for  military  person- 
nel effective  January  1,  1988.  The 
cominittee  recommends  a  3-percent 
pay  raise  effective  that  date. 

Home  porting:  The  Congress  last 
year  approved  the  home-p>orting  con- 
cept involving  13  port  cities.  Without 


changing  that  position,  the  committee 
this  year  recommends  deleting  one- 
third  of  the  fimds  requested  for  home 
porting.  The  committee  recommends 
deleting  all  funds,  except  those  for 
housing,  for  home  porting  at  Hunters 
Point  in  San  Francisco  Bay  until  reso- 
lution of  concerns  that  pollution  prob- 
lems would  be  exacerbated  by  con- 
struction there.  Similar  concerns  led 
to  the  deferral  of  the  requested  fund- 
ing for  Lake  Charles,  LA,  and  Long 
Beach,  CA.  The  committee  also 
stretched  out  the  construction  pro- 
grams associated  with  homeporting  at 
New  York  City.  Everett.  WA.  and  Gal- 
veston. TX. 

coicMrmx  action 
The  committee  voted  to  report  the 
bill  on  a  rollcall  vote  of  45  to  6. 

n  1400 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my 
presentation  on  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  who 
is  the  chairman  of  our  committee.  I 
now  look  forward  to  the  presentation 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  starting 
debate  here  on  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  voted  on  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  bill,  depending  on  the  final 
budget  level,  is  about  $300  billion. 
That  is  a  lot  of  money. 

I  regret  that  there  are  only  six  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  at  the  present  time 
to  participate  in  the  debate,  because 
what  we  are  debating  here  has  a  direct 
impact  on  national  policy,  on  our  de- 
fense posture,  on  our  capability  to 
defend  ourselves,  and  there  is  no  bill 
in  my  opinion  that  will  come  before  us 
that  is  more  important  than  the  bill 
before  us  at  this  moment. 

It  does  not  make  sense,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor 
before  we  have  a  budget  conference, 
however. 

Before  we  created  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  we  used  to  have  a  two-step 
bill  with  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions. 

Then  in  1976  or  thereabouts,  we  put 
another  layer  on  the  procedure  by 
adding  a  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
The  Committee  on  the  Budget  is  sup- 
posed to  act  in  a  timely  way.  and  they 
have  their  deadline.  Once  we  get  the 
Budget  resolution,  we  are  supposed  to 
authorize,  and  we  are  supposed  to  ap- 
propriate following  that. 

It  just  does  not  work  like  that.  The 
Committee  on  the  Budget  has  not  yet 
finished  its  deliberations.  The  House 
committee  has  come  out  with  a  figure 
of  about  $288  billion,  but  they  must  go 
to  conference  with  the  Senate;  and  be- 
tween the  two,  they  come  up  with  a 
compromise  figure  which  is  consider- 


>ably  larger,  I  would  hope,  than  the 
House  budget  figure. 

Our  chairman,  though,  feels  con- 
strained to  conform  the  armed  services 
authorization  bill  to  the  House  budget 
figure,  but  we  all  know  that  that  is  not 
going  to  be  the  final  figure.  It  is  going 
to  be  greater  than  that — to  what 
extent,  we  do  not  know.  But  to  say 
that  we  must  arbitrarily  curtail  and 
shave  down  our  bill  to  a  figure  lower 
than  we  know  that  it  is  going  to  be 
really  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of 
sense. 

A  lot  of  people  feel  like  we  would  be 
better  off  without  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  going  through  that  proc- 
ess, and  as  time  goes  by  and  as  we  see 
it  in  practice,  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  that  position,  because  last  year, 
for  instance,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  went  so  late  into  the  year  that, 
in  order  to  get  the  appropriations 
process  completed,  we  had  all  of  the 
appropriations  bills  lumped  together, 
and  we  passed  a  continuing  resolution 
in  the  last  minutes  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  we  are  still  finding  out  what 
was  put  into  the  appropriations  bill. 

We  waived  parts  of  what  would  be 
the  normal  course  of  business  as  to  au- 
thorization, and  it  is  really  not  the 
best  way  to  do  business.  I  think  it  is 
definitely  luiwise.  The  final  defense 
funding  level,  as  I  said,  will  be  higher 
than  the  House  figure,  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  gets  through 
meeting  in  conference  with  the 
Senate;  but  we  have  a  conforming  res- 
olution that  will  be  offered  by  our 
chairman  to  take  defense  funding  arbi- 
trarily down  to  the  lower  figure,  and 
we  will  have  to  make  substanital  cuts, 
much  lower  than  I  think  are  wise,  to 
get  down  to  the  House  budget  figure. 

D  1410 

After  the  Appropriations  Committee 
marks  I  believe  the  defense  level  will 
be  lower  than  the  House  budget 
number.  We  are  negotiating  with  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  leadership 
on  the  rule,  which  is  similar  to  the 
truncated  or  two-level  rule  that  we 
had  last  year.  We  have  already  ap- 
proved the  first  half  of  the  rule  which 
allows  us  to  come  to  the  floor  today. 

Tomorrow  we  go  back  before  the 
Rules  Committee  to  complete  the  rule, 
which  deals  with  those  amendments 
that  have  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  Then  we  will  allocate 
time  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  amendments  and  then  we  will 
come  back  to  the  floor  for  a  vote  on 
Liie  rule  tomorrow. 

This  bill  will  be  debated  this  week 
and  probably  most  of  next  week  and 
we  will  take  up  policy  matters  as  well 
as  authorization  matters,  which  cre- 
ates a  very  ciunbersome  process. 

The  committee  bill  is  presently  at 
$305.7  billion.  The  chairman  set  up  a 
policy  committee  to  determine  all  mat- 
ters of  policy,  and  this  committee  met 


to  determine  what  would  be  the  cor- 
rect level  for  the  defense  march. 
Should  it  be  the  budget  request, 
should  it  be  the  anticipated  budget 
figure,  should  it  be  more,  should  it  be 
less. 

The  administration  sent  over  an  au- 
thorization request  for  $312  billion. 
Our  policy  committee  determined  that 
we  should  mark  to  what  we  perceived 
to  the  threat,  not  what  we  anticipated 
the  Budget  Committee  would  do,  not 
what  we  anticipated  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  would  do,  but  what  we 
thought  would  be  the  correct  figure 
based  on  the  threat  as  we  perceived  it 
based  on  testimony  before  our  Policy 
Committee. 

It  was  for  that  reason  we  came  up 
with  the  figure  of  $305  billion.  Now, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  report- 
ed out  a  budget  after  we  marked,  so  we 
went  back  in  at  the  insistence  of  our 
chairman  and  had  a  markdown  in  sub- 
committee to  a  level  of  $288  billion 
which  is  $17  billion  lower  than  our 
committee  judged  was  needed. 

In  the  unfortunate  event  that  the 
Aspin  substitute  passes,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  authorized 
level  to  $302  biUion,  which  is  zero  per- 
cent real  growth.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, instead  of  having  negative 
growth  for  the  third  year  in  a  row.  but 
we  will  have  zero  real  growth.  This  is 
the  least  that  we  should  provide  for 
our  defense^ 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  the  gentle- 
man to  explain  a  little  bit  because  I 
think  it  is  important  to  the  House,  the 
fact  that  we  put  together  this  Steering 
and  Policy  Committee  that  was  de- 
signed to  build  the  defense  budget 
from  the  groimd  up,  to  look  at  the 
threats,  to  look  at  the  requirements  on 
airlift,  to  look  at  the  requirements  on 
sealift,  to  look  at  the  situation  in 
Europe,  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  not  just  simply  take  the 
President's  numbers. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  the 
consensus  of  the  committee,  after  we 
looked  at  the  threat  that  something 
on  the  order  of  the  President's  3-per- 
cent real  growth  was  needed  to  defend 
this  Nation.  Is  that  the  gentleman's 
understanding  of  what  the  Policy 
Committee  arrived  at? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentleman  is 
entirely  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  Policy  Com- 
mittee which  held  hearings.  We 
brought  in  expert  witnesses,  we 
brought  in  the  chiefs  of  our  military 
services,  we  brought  in  our  Secretar- 
ies, to  tell  us  what  the  threat  is,  what 
the  level  of  Soviet  military  is,  what  is 
our   proportion   of   conventional   de- 
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tenses  versus  strategic  defense  as  op- 
posed to  the  Soviet  and  their  level  of 
spending. 

In  military  spending,  we  are  behind 
the  power  curve  and  we  Just  want  to 
tread  water,  so  to  speak,  not  lose  our 
place.  On  this  basis,  our  Policy  Com- 
mittee determined  that  $305   billion 


^e  are  going  to  find  that  we  are  going 
t^  have  large  numbers  of  people  leav- 
itig  the  ranks.  We  are  going  to  find 
tt-ouble  with  our  recruitment,  with  our 
lentention  and  with  our  overall  de- 
fense posture  and  I  think  we  are  being 
pennywise  and  pound-foolish. 
Let  me  turn  briefly  to  title  II,  which 


the    minimum    figure    that    we    ii  research  and  development.  I  am  the    modehiization  and  yet,  in  these  times 


was 

should  be  qjending. 

The  $305  billion  number  is  not  some 
figment  of  anyone's  imagination,  some 
figure  plucked  out  of  the  air.  We 
heard  the  testimony,  we  heard  our  in- 
telligence sources,  we  know  what  the 
Soviets  are  doing,  we  know  the  dispro- 
portionate allocation  of  resources  that 
the  Soviet  spend  versiis  what  we 
spend. 

So  it  was  to  this  figure  of  $305  bU- 
llon  that  we  marked  because  it  was 
baaed  on  what  we  perceived  to  be  the 
threat,  what  was  actually  necessary 
without  gilding  the  lily,  without  a  lot 
of  plush  add-ons:  this  is  what  we  felt 
was  necessary. 

Now.  if  we  mark  down  lower  than 
that,  I  contend  that  we  are  not  cutting 
out  fat.  we  begin  to  cut  into  the  bone 
and  the  muscle  because  this  will  be 
the  third  year  in  a  row  that  we  have 
had  a  negative  real  growth:  2.5  percent 
2  years  ago.  4.5  percent  last  year;  this 
year  another  5-percent  negative 
growth. 

What  I  would  propose  in  the  amend- 
ment that  I  will  offer  later  is  at  least 
have  a  level  spending,  not  boom  or 
bust,  up  one  year  and  down  one  year, 
but  spending  at  a  constant  level.  With 
sustained  modest  growth  or  even  zero 
growth,  we  would  not  have  to  gear  up 
and  then  lay  people  off.  That  way  you 
get  the  most  for  your  money  and  I 
think  that  is  what  we  should  do. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Just  one  conclusion  I 
wotild  ask  from  the  gentleman;  so  the 
Policy  Committee  worked  at  this  thing 
from  the  ground  up  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  $305  billion  was  the 
minimum  and  the  conforming  amend- 
ment that  goes  along  with  what  the 
House  Budget  Committee  does  is 
something  around  $288  billion.  What 
is  the  gentleman's  impression  of  that 
$288  billion?  Is  that  highly  inad- 
eqiiate? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes.  I  think  it  Is 
highly  inadequate.  We  are  going  to 
decimate  our  defense  posture,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  cut  down  our  man- 
power, we  are  going  to  have  to  cut 
down  on  our  major  weapons  system, 
we  will  have  to  delete  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

As  somebody  has  predicted,  we 
might  wind  up  with  a  hollow  army. 

We  have  had  great  success  in  at- 
tracting bright  young  people  to  come 
and  serve  in  the  military  to  offer  what 
expertise  they  have,  to  make  their  ca- 
reers in  the  various  services.  When  we 
start  failing  to  live  up  to  our  commit- 
ments, changing  the  terms  that  were 
in  place  when  they  Joined  the  services. 


May  I  1987 


thortAtion  Act  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1 989,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  me  in 
supp<  rt  of  this  legislation. 

Ou]  committee  has  worked  hard,  as 
the  ti  ra  previous  speakers  have  said,  to 
present  a  bill  that  makes  a  lot  of 
sense  It  protects  us  in  readiness  and 
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mnking  member  on  this  committee. 
'The  committee  bill  would  authorize 
#40  billion  for  the  RDT&E,  that  is  re- 
^arch,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
oon,  a  reduction  of  almost  $4  billion 
vrora  the  administration  request.  This 
recommended  authorization  level  pro- 
vides for  a  modest  growth  in  research 
and  development  of  about  7  percent, 
mid  if  there  is  any  function  we  need  to 
protect,  where  we  need  to  have  real 
growth,  it  is  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. Seven  percent  real  growth  over 
Hist  year's  funding  I  submit  is  fair, 
Necessary  and  reasonable. 
I  While  we  are  not  able  to  fully  sup- 
Dort  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
Qudget,  but  we  were  able  to  provide 
some  growth  in  that  program  by  pro- 
viding approximately  $3.5  billion. 

In  the  ICBM  modernization  portion, 
this  budget  provides  for  the  test  and 
evaluation  of  silo-based  MX  missiles, 
the  continued  development  of  the 
9nall  mobile  ICBM  and  will  provide  a 

ery  important  fimding  item,  $250  mil- 
Ion    for    alternative    survival    ICBM 

sing,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $300 

illion  from  the  administration's  re- 
quest. 

I  think  what  we  have  provided  here 
fair,  is  reasonable,  is  necessary.  I 

link  a  substantial  reduction  as  is  en- 

sioned  by  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
ifiittee,  which  is  not  supported  by  the 
committee,  is  shortsighted,  to  say 
least. 
I  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  we  can 
balance  the  budget,  we  can  overcome 
(jie  Gramm-Rudman  threat  of  seques- 

¥ation  by  taking  it  all  out  of  defense, 
he  money  Is  Just  not  there.  There  is 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  total  Fed- 

£aJ  budget  spent  for  defense,  less 
an  30  percent.  To  say  that  50  per- 
ient  of  the  cuts  have  to  come  out  of 
efense  I  think  is  shortsighted  in  the 
extreme.  I  would  hope  that  common 
jnse  would  prevail  here  and  that  as 
le  debate  develops  and  as  we  go 
long,  that  we  can  get  more  and  more 
ipport  for  what  I  consider  Just  the 
basic  necessities  for  defense,  and  not 
Inly  the  administration's  position,  but 
lertainly  the  committee's  position. 

I^.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
^f  my  time. 

D  1420 

Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

eld  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
he  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 

ontgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  firm  support  of  H.R. 
748,  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 


Ajll 
l^e] 


of  fiscal  responsibility,  it  moves  ahead. 
We  ciit  more  than  $6  billion  from  the 
itration's  budget  request  of 
lillion.  and  in  some  cases  reor- 
its  priorities.  The  result  will  be 
national  security;  our  Armed 
will  continue  to  be  ready  to 
meet  lany  threat  to  our  national  inter- 
ests. This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are 
no  weaknesses  in  this  bill,  but  it  at- 
tempts to  address  the  most  glaring 
probliems  of  our  Armed  Forces  today. 

I  would  like  to  cover  three  subjects 
brief^  as  I  talk  about  things  pertain- 
ing to  this  bill. 

It,  let  me  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  the  new  OI  education  bill  has 
been  a  total  success.  You  have  to  go 
out  and  look  at  the  recruits  in  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  and 
les  and  the  Coast  Guard  that  we 
now,  and  you  will  see  that  I 
the  truth.  The  new  GI  educa- 
lill  is  bringing  in  the  quality  that 
we  hiave  needed.  I  wish  our  weapon 
syste^  were  as  good  as  the  personnel 
that  iu-e  now  in  the  military. 

I  also  would  like  to  talk  about  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  and  also 
wartftne  medical  readiness. 

Abfut  our  reserve  components,  the 
capalilities  provided  by  the  reserves  in 
the  (total  force  have  substantially  in- 
creased the  readiness  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  an  extremely  cost-effective 
manner. 

Wej  cannot  operate  without  the  Re- 
serve Forces.  In  the  past,  the  Depart- 
ment] of  Defense  in  some  cases  would 
say.  TOK,"  but  they  did  not  help  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve. 

Now,  with  the  team  we  have  in  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  different 
serviie  chiefs  and  secretaries,  they  are 
totally  supportive  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment of  building  up  the  National 
Guai^  and  Reserve. 

Thp  total  force  is  a  reality.  Let  me 
give  you  some  figures  showing  how  we 
are  dependent  on  the  Reserve  Forces. 

In  [recent  years,  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  reserve 
strenpth— 300.000  members  or  a  34- 
percent  increase  since  1980.  That 
growth  has  meant  that  66  percent  of 
all  separate  brigades  and  74  percent  of 
infarjtry  battalions  are  in  the  Army 
National  Guard. 

The  Army  cannot  move  without  the 
Army  National  Guard.  Seventy-three 
percent  of  the  air  defense  of  this  coun- 
try is  now  dependent  upon  the  Air  Na- 
tionsp  Guard. 

Wa  are  now  totally  dependent  upon 
the  Reserves,  and  that  is  the  way  it 


should  be.  It  is  a  good  buy  for  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  Reserves  have  been  given  a  fair 
shake,  in  my  opinion,  in  this  bill. 

Let  me  talk  about  medical  readiness. 
Sixty-five  percent  of  the  health-relat- 
ed mobilization  assets  must  come  from 
the  Reserves.  We  have  a  real  weakness 
in  medical  readiness  or  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  medical  forces. 

The  Active  and  Reserve  components 
of  the  Army,  for  example,  have  only  a 
fraction  of  what  they  need  to  treat  on 
the  battlefield— only  41  percent  of  the 
orthopedic  surgeons  and  58  percent  of 
the  operating  room  nurses  that  would 
be  required  for  war.  We  Just  will  not 
be  able  to  treat  our  wounded  on  the 
battlefield  by  the  number  of  people  we 
have  in  the  Reserve  Forces  now— I  am 
talking  about  health  care  profession- 
als. 

The  Reserve  Policy  Board,  in  their 
annual  report,  said  that  in  the  Re- 
serves we  need  an  additional  7,100  doc- 
tors, 31.000  nurses  and  73.000  enlisted 
health  specialists  to  be  required  for 
full  mobilization.  We  do  not  have 
them.  The  committee  has  conducted 
an  extensive  review  of  medical  readi- 
ness over  the  past  several  years  and 
has  provided  the  services  with  im- 
proved recruiting  and  retention  tools 
to  redress  some  of  these  problems; 
however,  much  more  remains  to  be 
done. 

We  have  come  up  with  some  initia- 
tives, and  some  of  these  initiatives 
were  passed  in  the  1986  Defense  au- 
thorization bill. 

One  was  a  loan  repayment  program 
and  another  was  a  stipend  program  for 
health  professionals  in  the  Reserves. 

The  services,  unfortunately,  have 
failed  to  publicize  these  programs.  In 
fact,  I  have  gone  out  and  talked  to 
commanders  and  asked  them  if  they 
were  aware  of  these  initiatives  that  we 
put  into  the  1986  bill  to  bring  in 
health  care  professionals.  They  did 
not  know  anything  about  it. 

So  in  this  legislation,  we  have  or- 
dered and  directed  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  point  out  to  the  command- 
ers that  we  do  have  initiatives  to  at- 
tract health  care  professionals  into 
the  Reserves. 

We  made  some  changes  in  this  bill 
that  might  be  of  interest  to  you.  We 
think  we  can  use  more  older  health 
care  professionals  in  the  service,  so  we 
have  raised  the  age  where  a  doctor  can 
come  into  the  service  of  the  age  of  48 
and  he  or  she  can  stay  until  the  age  of 
57.  This  gives  the  doctors  or  nurses 
who  have  had  family  or  career  de- 
mands more  time  to  come  into  the  Re- 
serves. 

We  need  experienced  nurses.  We 
have  a  shortage  of  nurses.  We  have 
concentrated  some  of  this  legislation 
to  attract  nurses  into  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  military. 

In  the  selected  reserve,  we  are  trying 
to  get  surgical  nurses,  which  is  a  criti- 


cal shortage,  and  we  have  come  up 
with  scholarships.  We  hope  that  the 
military  will  push  these  programs. 

We  have  also  proposed  a  change  in 
the  health  professional  scholarship 
program.  The  program  provides  that 
the  services  with  many  active  duty 
physicians.  Rather  than  continuing  to 
give  full  4-year  scholarships  to  medical 
students  regardless  of  their  chosen 
specisilty,  the  committee  believes  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  target 
scarce  medical  resources  to  third-  and 
fourth-year  medical  students  who 
agree  to  accept  their  residency  in  a 
critical  wartime  specialty  in  exchange 
for  receiving  a  scholarship.  We  are 
designating  2,500  scholarships  to  be 
earmarked  for  critical  health  profes- 
sionals that  we  need  in  the  military. 

Let  me  say  that  we  have  also  direct- 
ed the  Selective  Service  System  to  set 
up  a  program  so  that.  In  case  the  Con- 
gress did  say  we  need  to  register  or  call 
up  health  care  professionals,  the  Se- 
lective Service  would  be  ready  to  call 
up  these  professionals.  This  would 
save  as  much  as  6  months'  time  by 
having  the  Selective  Service  System 
with  the  cards  printed  up  and  the 
equipment  required  to  call  up  these 
doctors  and  nurses. 

Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
this  is  not  a  registration  or  a  draft. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
Members  of  the  House  went  recently 
to  the  Philippines  to  insE>ect  the  island 
of  Corregidor.  We  were  shocked  when 
we  went  to  Corregidor.  It  is  being  de- 
stroyed. It  is  not  being  taken  care  of 
by  the  Philippine  Government.  We 
have  a  memorial  there  that  the  tax- 
payers in  this  country  paid  $2  million 
for.  The  memorial  is  falling  down;  the 
marble  is  being  taken  away;  the  lights 
and  the  water  in  the  memorial  are  not 
running.  On  the  great  cannons  and 
mortars  on  Corregidor,  the  barrels  are 
being  sawed  off  by  scavengers  and 
being  hauled  away. 

We  have  to  do  something  about  it. 
When  this  bill  comes  up  for  amend- 
ments, I  will  not  offer  an  amendment 
but  I  will  have  a  colloquy  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensation 
to  see  if  we  cannot  move  a  small  unit 
into  Corregidor  at  once  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Philippine  Government, 
so  that  we  can  get  some  idea  of  what 
we  need  to  do  about  Corregidor  and 
not  let  it  be  totally  destroyed. 

There  are  many  Americans  who 
were  captured  there,  died  there,  and  it 
Just  does  not  make  sense  to  let  it  be  to- 
tally wiped  off  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HinrrER]. 

D  1430 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
wanted  to  talk  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
about  the  ABM  Treaty  and  about  the 
language  regarding  the  ABM  Treaty 


that  is  in  this  particular  bill,  and  also 
about  the  number  of  programs  that 
have  been  cut  from  what  the  commit- 
tee felt  was  important  and  what  the 
administration  felt  was  Important  in 
the  defense  bill  this  year. 

To  start  with,  let  me  Just  reiterate 
what  I  spoke  al>out  with  the  ranking 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DicKiHSOH]  and  that  is  that  we 
formed  a  policy  committee  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  this 
year  to  build  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  from  the  ground  up,  and  that 
meant  that  we  elicited  testimony  from 
experts  on  sealift  requirements,  airlift 
requirements,  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  submarine  capability, 
our  strategic  systems  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  all  areas  of  defense 
so  that  we  might  build  a  defense  bill 
that  simply  was  not  a  reiteration  of 
President  Reagan's  bill. 

We  did  not  know  where  that  was 
going  to  go,  but  we  did  meet  after  this 
testimony  had  been  elicited  and  after 
this  committee  had  been  put  together, 
and  that  was  its  charter,  so  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  could  really  build 
a  defense  authorization  bill  out  of  the 
threat  and  out  of  our  analysis  of  the 
threat,  rather  than  simply  reacting  to 
a  number  that  the  White  House  gave 
us. 

After  this  was  done  and  we  met 
again,  it  was  the  consensus  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  President's  3-percent 
real  growth,  which  I  believe  was  $312 
billion,  was  the  mlnimimi  required  to 
defend  America.  That  was  the  consen- 
sus, as  I  understand  it.  and  I  hope  that 
the  committee  chairman  will  set  me 
right  if  I  am  incorrect.  That  was  the 
consensus,  not  on  the  Republican  side 
but  on  the  Democratic  side,  and  it  in- 
cluded the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
The  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspik]  felt  that  we  did 
need  a  3-percent  real  growth  to  defend 
America,  and  that  President  Reagan's 
request  this  year  was  not  an  unreason- 
able request,  it  was  something  that 
was  necessary. 

After  that  we  came  up  with  the  posi- 
tion that  was  put  forth  by  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  House  that  passed 
on  the  floor,  and  that  was  essentially 
$288.7  billion,  representing  a  fairly 
major  cut.  One  point  that  I  would  like 
to  make  to  the  full  House  is  that  this 
number  did  not  come  from  eliciting 
this  testimony,  the  testimony  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  went 
through.  It  did  not  come  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  strategic  forces  of  the 
United  States  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  did  not  come  from  airlift  re- 
quirements and  sealift  requirements 
versus  what  we  have  today.  It  did  not 
come  from  an  analysis  of  American 
mobility  requirements  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Europe.  It  came  as  a  rather 
arbitrary  figure  that  was  offered 
strictly    t>ecause    of    budgetary    re- 
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strainta  and  strictly  because  of  priori- 
tization between  guns  and  butter  made 
by  the  House  Budget  Committee.  I 
submit  to  the  Members  that  it  was  a 
figure  that  was  erroneously  arrived  at, 
and  that  it  does  a  real  disservice  to  the 
American  people,  because  in  my  opin- 
ion the  biggest  social  program  aind  the 
biggest  benefit  the  Government  can 
give  the  people  is  to  defend  them.  So 
let  us  make  that  point  right  off  the 
bat. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  its  own  policy  committee  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  President's 
figure  or  something  very  close  to  it, 
which  this  committee  produced,  $305 
billion  or  $304  billion,  was  necessary  to 
defend  America,  and  that  the  bill  that 
passed  on  the  House  floor  containing 
the  Budget  Committee's  number  was 
not  arrived  at  through  expert  testimo- 
ny, that  it  was  an  arbitrary  figure  that 
does  a  disservice  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  to  the  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form who  have  to  defend  this  Nation. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  about  a  few 
of  my  particular  problems  with  this 
bill.  I  think  we  made  some  major  cuts. 
We  made  a  $7.9-billion  cut  in  research 
and  development,  and  I  think  that  is 
too  much.  It  is  true  that  R&D  pro- 
grams are  seed  programs  that  ulti- 
mately lead  to  procurement  programs. 
We  do  not  want  to  proliferate  R&D 
programs  so  we  have  too  many  of 
them  and  so  we  are  committed  in  the 
outyears  to  pay  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  procurement,  but  we  have  to  keep 
R&D  working,  and  we  have  to  at  least 
keep  pace  with  the  Soviets  in  a 
nimiber  of  areas. 

I  think  that  Asat  is  a  very  critical 
area,  and  I  think  it  is  a  critical  area  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  is  developing 
an  excellent  satellite  system  which  is 
essentially  the  eyes  of  their  fighting 
forces.  That  satellite  system  is  used  to 
locate  American  forces,  to  pinpoint 
them,  to  prepare  them  for  targeting, 
and  to  coordinate  them  with  the  de- 
structive forces  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  to  destroy  those  particular  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
get  accustomed  to  dealing  with  buzz 
words  and  acronyms,  and  sometimes 
we  fail  to  recognize  that  those  who  are 
hearing  our  words  may  not  under- 
stand. We  are  talking  about  the  Asat, 
meaning  the  antisatellite  weapons 
sjrstem,  and  I  think  this  goes  without 
saying:  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
anyone  who  would  dispute  the  fact 
that  the  largest  threat  that  we  have  to 
the  Navy  and  to  our  carrier  task  forces 
is  a  satellite  system  that  can  pinpoint 
where  they  are  at  all  times. 

So  if  we  are  talking  about  building 
two  new  carriers  or  a  new  carrier  task 
force  or  enhancing  those  that  we  have. 


tl^e  biggest  threat  to  the  carriers  and 

I  our  ships  at  sea  is  the  satellites  that 
cttn  pinpoint  them  so  that  the  Soviets 
OB^any  other  potential  enemy  can  send 
bvmbers  out  and  can  take  them  out 
with  their  missiles. 

This  is  the  capability  we  are  trying 
to  develop  for  ourselves  because  the 
S  iviets  already  have  an  Asat  system. 
T  ley  have  tested  it  over  20  times  and 
hi  ive  developed  a  successful  system.  So 
tl  ey  say,  "Hey,  let's  call  a  moratori- 
ui  a.  We  won't  test  anymore  if  you 
d(  n't  test  anymore."  We  have  tested 
oi  le  time. 

So  that  will  be  one  of  the  things 
tt|at  will  be  developed  and  debated 
df  ring  this  bill.  But  the  gentleman  is 
eminently  correct,  that  we  do  need  an 
Aftat  system.  We  need  the  capability, 
aiid  we  are  not  talking  about  that 
much  money  when  you  compare  that 
tc  the  cost  of  a  carrier  task  force  and 
tl  e  security  that  an  Asat  system 
w  >uld  lend  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
m  Eui  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tl  ank  the  ranking  Member  for  making 
tl  at  pwint  because  the  Bsw:kf ire  bomb- 
ei  s  that  he  mentioned  are  an  intricate 
p)  Tt  of  the  Soviet  attack  system  with 
r(  gard  to  our  naval  forces. 

Por  example,  their  satellites  can 
ta  rget  our  forces,  those  5,000  men  and 
w  >men  on  a  carrier,  for  example,  and 
a]  i  the  supporting  ships.  They  can 
t{  rget  those  forces,  and  they  can 
d  rect  those  Backfire  bombers  that  the 
S  iviet  Union  is  producing  at  the  rate 
o:  alx>ut  30  a  year  and  that  were  spe- 
cl  'ically  designed,  at  least  so  the  Sovi- 
et 5  tell  us,  to  destroy  naval  forces, 
tley  can  target  those  bombers,  and 
tl  ose  bombers  can  move  out  and  inter- 
c(  pt  our  forces. 

We  as  the  U.S.  Congress,  by  killing 
tnis  antisatellite  capability,  the  ability 
tq  shoot  down  that  satellite  before  it 
a  n  target  our  forces,  have  done  a 
gi  eat  disservice  to  the  Navy  men  and 
wimen  who  are  out  there  2,000  miles 
fiom  nowhere  in  the  middle  of  the 
o<:ean,  finding  themselves  targeted  by 
tl  le  enemy's  eyes  and  ears,  which  are 
tl  le  enemy's  satellites,  with  no  way  to 
s!  LOOt  down  those  satellites  because  of 
s<  me  screwy  arms  control  notion  that 
I]  S.  Congressmen  had  back  home  in 
V  ashington,  DC.  So  they  can  find 
tl  lemselves  at  risk,  truly  in  harm's 
way,  as  the  Navy  says,  because  we 
h  ive  not  given  them  the  capability  to 
sfioot  down  those  forces,  that  recon- 
naissance capability,  that  targeting  ca- 
pability that  the  Soviets  have  on  them 
si  I  they  can  direct  their  killing  ma- 
c  lines  and  Backfire  bombers  to  our 
f  eet  to  destroy  not  only  the  ships  but 
t:  le  men  and  women  who  operate 
tl  tose  ships. 

So  I  think  the  vice  chairman  of  our 
committee  has  made  an  excellent 
p}int,    and   I   would   hope   that   the 
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House  would  help  us  put  back  this 
Asat  money  when  we  get  to  it. 

Let  me  just  go  over  a  couple  of  other 
areas  that  I  think  are  important.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  put  an 
amendment  in  this  bill  that  essentially 
restates  the  ABM  language,  the  Anti- 
ballistic  Missile  Treaty  language,  and 
it  say^  that  we  shall  not  build  any  sys- 
;hat  are  space-based,  mobile- 
et  cetera,  essentially  restating 
it  several  paragraphs  of  the 
•eaty. 
jme  just  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  tjiere  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  lilleral  view  versus  the  narrow  view 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  this  particu- 
lar prevision  that  the  chairman  put  in 
consti^ins  us  to  the  narrow  interpreta- 
tion eVen  though  the  Soviets  have  vio- 
lated ihe  ABM  Treaty  by  building  the 
Krasri>yarsk  raJar,  and  I  think  this 
proviaon  particularly  ties  the  hands 
of  out  President  when  he  is  attempt- 
ing to]  negotiate  meaningful  arms  con- 
trol with  the  Soviet  Union. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
this  House  will  vote  in  support  of  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  ABM  lan- 
guage] that  reside  in  our  bill. 

Mr.  J  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man |rom  Alabama,  and  I  yield  back 
the  b^ance  of  my  time. 

D  1440 

Mr.jHUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  iime  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DellumsI. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  chair  the  Suticom- 
mitter  on  Military  Installations  and 
Facilii  lies  and  in  that  capacity  I  report 
both  on  the  military  construction 
action  taken  by  our  committee  and  the 
civil  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  committee 
on  Artned  Services  brings  to  the  floor 
H.R.  l748,  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thori^tion  Act  for  fiscal  year  1988.  Di- 
vision B  would  provide  $8.8  billion  in 
milita  ry  construction  authorization 
related  authority  in  support  of 
the  military  departments,  the  defense 
agencies,  and  the  reserve  components. 
Aspin  substitute,  H.R.  2169, 
will  be  considered  on  Tuesday, 
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May  1 1,  contains  $8  billion  in  authori- 
zatior  for  this  purpose  and  brings  the 
total  requested  for  defense  for  fiscal 
year  1988  in  line  with  the  House 
budge  t  resolution. 

Before  I  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  thi!  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Sfork,  Mr.  David  O'B.  Martin, 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Instal- 
lations and  Facilities.  His  leadership 
and  assistance  during  3  weeks  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  military  con- 
struct ion  authorization  budget  request 


were  invaluable  in  developing  the  leg- 
islation before  you  today.  Also,  I  want 
to  thank  the  15  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  their  extraordinary 
diligence  through  two  markups  and 
many  difficult  choices. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  review  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  requested  $9.8  bil- 
lion in  new  authorization  for  military 
construction  and  family  housing  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  On  April  8,  1987,  the 
Coimnittee  on  Armed  Services  report- 
ed favorably  H.R.  1748,  the  legislation 
before  you  today,  which  provides  $8.8 
billion  in  authorization  for  the  new 
fiscal  year.  This  amount  is  $1  billion 
below  the  President's  budget  request. 

In  an  effort  to  comply  with  the 
House  budget  resolution,  a  second 
markup  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
ary Installations  and  Facilities  on 
April  23,  1987,  further  reduced  the  ad- 


ministration's budget  request  by  $800 
million  making  a  total  reduction  of 
$1.8  billion.  The  first  and  second 
marks  are  incorporated  in  the  Aspin 
substitute  which  will  be  considered 
before  the  House  on  Tuesday.  May  5. 

To  achieve  the  necessary  reductions, 
the  subconunittee  agreed  to  defer  all 
projects  where  there  was  not  a  clear 
requirement  in  fiscal  year  1988  be- 
cause of  low  design,  canceled  or  modi- 
fied mission  requirements,  and  ques- 
tionable scope  and/or  cost  estimates. 

In  addition,  the  conunittee  deferred 
all  funds  requested  for  construction  in 
support  of  the  ground-launched  cruise 
missile  pending  the  outcome  of  negoti- 
ations in  Geneva,  and  all  construction 
in  Panama  because  of  questions  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  of  going  forward 
with  permanent  construction  when, 
under  the  treaty,  all  United  States  fa- 
cilities must  be  turned  over  to  Panama 
by  the  end  of  1999.  Finally,  the  eco- 
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nomics  of  the  situation  forced  the 
committee  to  stretch  out  funding  for 
strategic  homeporting  at  most  of  the 
10  locations,  for  facilities  in  support  of 
the  Light  Infantry  Division  in  Alaska, 
and  for  facilities  in  the  Philippines. 

Additional  projects  that  otherwise 
met  all  the  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the 
budget  request  were  deferred  because 
of  budget  constraints  and  the  require- 
ment to  comply  with  the  House 
budget  resolution.  At  the  same  time, 
additional  projects  totaling  $205  mil- 
lion were  included  in  the  bill  because 
their  relative  priority,  established  in 
testimony  or  supporting  material,  war- 
ranted such  action  at  this  time. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions,  the  com- 
mittee was  able  to  reduce  the  $9.8  bil- 
lion request  by  $1.8  billion  that  I  al- 
luded to  earlier.  In  the  interest  of 
time,  I  have  included  a  table  that  sum- 
marizes the  actions  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee on  H.R.  1748  and  H.R.  2169. 


Fiscal  its  1988 

autltonzaton 

rtqucst 


HR  1748  HASC 


HR  1748  diangt 
troffl  request 


HR  2169  aspn 
subsMMe 


H  R.  2169 


RecapiliilatiaK: 

Aniiy _ _ 

Navy 

Aif  Foree 

Defense  agendes 

NATO  mfiaslnicture 

Arm  Natanal  Guard 

Ail  Natianal  (Suard 

Amy  Reseive 

Naval  Reseive 

Alt  Force  Resent 

Total  tnilitaty  construction.. 

Family  tnusiog,  Anrv _.. 

Family  JMBiai  Nam. 

Family  hoKiiig.  Mr  Fact. 

Fami^  Housing,  ikfone  i 
Homeowners  assistance  laid... 

Total  taniily  housin|... 
Grand  total 


.182,100 
.810.122 
.485.850 
851.720 
396.000 
170.400 
160.800 
95.100 
73,737 
79.300 


918,610 

1,492.852 

1,275,430 

659.349 

396.000 

186.717 

148,465 

95,100 

73.737 

79.300 


(193.490) 

(317.270) 

(210.420) 

(192,371) 

0 

16,317 

(12,335) 

0 

0 

0 


914M0 
1J40,721 
1,143.910 
502.612 
396.000 
163.734 
126.475 
95.100 
67,637 
67J70 


(267.240) 

(4i9,401) 

(341,940) 

(349,108) 

0 

(6.««6) 

(34.325) 

0 

(6.100) 

(11.930) 


6.305.129 

5,395.560 

(909.569) 

4,818.419 

(1.416,710) 

1.738.659 
799.036 

1.659.559 

787.648 

891.033 

20.700 

2.800 

(79.100) 

11J») 

(35,500) 

1,000 

0 

1.590.673 

778.669 

846.513 

20.700 

2J00 

(147Xt 

wot 

i.m 

926.533 
19.700 

2.800 

0 

3.486.728 

3.361.740 

(124,988) 

3.239J55 

(247J73) 

9.791.857 


8.757.300 


(1,034.557) 


8.057.774 


(1,734,013) 


Included  in  the  committee  adjust- 
ments are  the  following  major  reduc- 
tions: $45  million  reduction  in  the  $70 
million  requested  for  the  Light  Infan- 
try Division  Program  at  Fort  Wain- 
wright,  AK;  $107  million  reduction  in 
the  $337  million  requested  for  the 
strategic  homeporting  program  at  10 
locations;  $85  million  for  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  support  facili- 
ties pending  outcome  of  the  Geneva 
negotiations;  $55  million  for  construc- 
tion in  Panama  because  of  the  treaty 
requirement  to  leave  the  country  by 
the  end  of  1999;  $33  million  for  con- 
struction in  Turkey  because  of  ques- 
tions concerning  base  rights  beyond 
the  year  1990;  and  $28  million  reduc- 
tion out  of  $82  million  requested  for 
facilities  in  the  Philippines. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ground- 
launched  cruise  missile  and  construc- 
tion in  Panama  and  Turkey,  all  of  the 
reductions  were  part  of  a  requirement 
to  stretch  out  programs  because  of 
budget  constraints. 


And  finally,  included  in  the  general 
provisions  approved  by  the  committee 
is  the  following  item: 

A  provision  that  designates  Fort  De- 
Russy,  HI,  as  the  primary  Armed 
Forces  recreation  center  for  the  Pacif- 
ic, and  prohibits  expenditure  of  any 
funds  to  sell,  lease,  rent,  excess,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  portion  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  relish  sup- 
porting a  lower  budget  number  for 
military  construction,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  family  housing  and  qual- 
ity of  life  because  it  impacts  directly 
on  the  men  and  women  in  uniform. 
We  are  now  dealing  with  an  infra- 
structure that  is,  in  many  cases,  40- 
year-old  World  War  II  wooden  build- 
ings that  are  seriously  in  need  of  ex- 
tensive renovation  or  replacement. 
This  covers  everything  from  mainte- 
nance hangars  to  barracks  and  family 
housing.  The  backlog  grows  each  year 
as  construction  to  support  new  weapon 
systems  must  take  priority  over  every- 
thing else,  this  tremendous  preoccupa- 


tion with  the  technology  of  war,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
human  equation  in  the  military 
budget. 

I  personally  would  much  prefer  to 
find  larger  budget  cuts  in  areas  of  the 
defense  budget  that  do  not  impact  so 
directly  on  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
human  beings  who  make  up  this  mili- 
tary. 

However,  given  the  budget  con- 
straints under  which  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Installations  and  Fa- 
cilities had  to  operate,  division  B  of 
H.R.  2169  represents  the  subconrnxit- 
tee's  best  efforts  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  House  budget  resolution 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  second  re- 
sponsibility as  Chair  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Installations  and 
Facilities  and  that  is  to  report  upon 
the  committee's  action  with  respect  to 
civil  defense  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

The  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1988,  title  III  of  di- 
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vision  C.  would  authorize  $154.8  mil- 
lion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950. 

The  Aspta  substitute,  H.R.  2169, 
which  will  be  considered  by  the  House 
on  Tuesday.  May  5,  would  authorize 
$134.8  million  for  civil  defense  pur- 
poses. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  originally  requested  au- 
thorization of  $134.8  million  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  However,  the  administra- 
tion subsequently  submitted  a  budget 
amendment  of  $20  million  which, 
when  added  to  the  original  request, 
amounts  to  a  total  request  of  $154.8 
million,  alluded  to  earlier. 

On  April  8.  1987,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  agreed  to  favorably 
report  H.R.  1748,  the  legislation 
before  you  today,  which  approves  the 
President's  budget  request  and  pro- 
vides $154.8  million  for  civil  defense 
purposes  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  House  budget  resolution  a  second 
marltup  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Installations  and  Facilities  on 
April  23,  1987,  reduced  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  from  $154.8  mil- 
lion to  $134.8  million  maldng  a  total 
reduction  of  $20  million.  The  second 
marlc  is  incorporated  in  the  Aspin  sub- 
stitute which  will  be  considered  by  the 
House  on  Tuesday,  May  5. 

Included  in  both  H.R.  1748  and  H.R. 
2160  is  a  provision  that  would  prohibit 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  from  with- 
holding civil  defense  funds  from  State 
and  local  governments  as  a  punitive 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Installations  and  Facilities 
unanimously  recommends  approval  of 
$134.8  million  for  the  civil  defense 
function  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

D  1450 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield  briefly,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  couple  additional  remarlcs  in 
my  capacity  simply  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  repre- 
senting the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  California. 

In  that  capacity,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
continue  to  raise  a  number  of  serious 
questions  with  respect  to  the  military 
authorization  bill  that  is  being  pre- 
sented today,  will  be  presented  tomor- 
row, and  probably  for  the  balance  of 
the  week. 

The  administration  presently  occu- 
pying 1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  long 
concurred  in  for  the  most  part  by  the 
U.S.  Congress,  has  engaged  in  perhaps 
the  largest  and  most  rapidly  growing 
military  budget  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  That  military  budget  as  I  per- 
ceive it  was  based  upon  three  policy 
decisions. 

First,  to  take  this  country  with  re- 
spect to  nuclear-weapon  development 
beyond  the  concept  of  nuclear  deter- 


rf  nee  to  the  development  of  a  nuclear 
fighting  capability  with  a  very 
f^ghtenlng,  alaiining,  and  disturbing, 
say   nothing  of  expensive  conse- 
quences of  that  policy. 

Second,  the  militsiry  budget  buildup 
was  based  upon  the  notion  that  we 
ntust  expand  oiu-  capacity  to  intervene 
ill  the  Third  World.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  the  problems  of  the  Third 
World  are  political  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  and  have  to  be 
solved  in  that  context,  Mr.  Chairman, 
not  in  the  context  of  militarism,  inter- 
vention, war,  death,  and  destruction. 
Hopefully  someday  this  lx>dy  will 
cfme  to  realize  that  war  is  not  the 
hope  of  the  future. 
jFinally,  the  third  policy  upon  which 
^e  administration's  budget  request 
been  allowed  to  grow.  su;quiesced 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
ites,  has  been  the  notion  that  one- 
rd  to  one-half  of  the  American  mill 
budget  can  support  a  prolonged 
id  war  in  Europe,  which  in  my  esti- 
mation is  a  gross  absurdity.  Both  the 
tkiited  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
believe  that  if  we  ever  went  to  war  in 
Europe,  within  a  matter  of  days  to  a 
fQw  short  weeks  it  would  gradually 
atid  steadily  escalate  to  global  strate- 
gic nuclear  war,  destroying  life  on  this 
planet  beyond  our  capacity  to  compre- 
hend. 
lit  was  my  hope  that  the  policy  com- 
ittee  that  was  selected  and  convened 
iis  year  would  have  an  opportunity 
look  at  these  policies  to  determine 
ke  efficacy  of  these  policies  and  then 
^me  back,  either  in  support  of  them 
in  this  gentleman's  himible  opinion 
[id  hope  that  we  would  pose  some  sig- 
nificant and  constructive  alternative 
approaches  that  would  allow  us  to 
make  significant  reductions  in  our 
Military  budget  and  make  the  world  a 
safer  place  within  which  to  live. 

For  the  past  6  years  this  gentleman 
h  is  come  to  the  floor  and  offered  an 
a  temative  military  budget  to  my  col- 
ic agues,  worked  diligently,  tried  to  de- 
velop constructive  alternatives  that 
n  ove  us  away  from  arms  escalation  to 
a  TOs  control,  away  from  Third  World 
intervention  and  militarism  toward  a 
peaceful  approach  and  away  from 
absurd  notions  that  we  can  fight  some 
protracted  land  war  in  Europe  and 
move  us  toward  detente  and  ease  of 
tension  and  stress  in  the  world,  allow- 
i4g  us  then  to  redirect  our  resources  to 
d^al  with  the  problems  that  confront 
himian  beings  in  the  various  forms 
^^thin  which  it  is  visited  upon  them, 
t  lus  not  rendering  us  impotent  in  our 
a  )ility  to  deal  with  that. 

But  each  year  I  have  marched  into 
tl  te  well  to  pose  the  alternative,  and 
fi  ir  the  most  part  the  alternative  was 
n  ;ver  grappled  with,  never  dealt  with, 
because  we  really  do  not  talk  about 
pplicy  in  this  body.  We  allude  to  it  in 
debate,  but  we  never  grapple  with 
p  Jlicy.  We  never  talk  about  war  fight- 
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Midgetman  and  MX  and  wheth- 
need  all  these  incredible  mis- 


siles. We  never  talk  about  the  nature 
of  the  world  that  it  exists  in.  We  talk 
about  foreign  policy  in  the  context  of 
the  c(ild  war.  which  is  a  myopic,  sim- 
plistic, tragic  way  to  view  the  world. 
The  ^orld  is  a  much  more  complex 
place. 

It  isi  my  hope  that  in  the  next  sever- 
al 6&y^  that  we  will  engage  in  a  signifi- 
cant discussion,  and  on  the  other  end 
of  that  discussion  and  the  other  end  of 
that  debate  we  could  truly  have  a 
budget  not  based  upon  some  person's 
notioii  of  what  the  dollar  f  igiu-e  ought 
the  budget.  Too  many  of  my 
es  believe  that  there  is  some 
ic  value  in  a  dollar  figure.  You 
are  extremely  patriotic  if  you  believe 
in  a  $1 12  billion  military  budget,  but  if 
you  gb  below  270,  in  some  way  one's 
patriotism  gets  questioned. 

Thi*  is  bizarre.  There  is  nothing  in- 
trinsic about  a  dollar  figure.  We  ought 
to  spepd  what  is  necessary  on  the  mili- 
dget,  but  let  us  have  the  debate 
hat  is  indeed  necessary  and 
policies  are  to  guide  us  as  we 
oward  the  21st  century. 

Finilly,  this  gentleman  will  be  offer- 
ing ail  amendment  on  SDI.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  will  reduce  the  funding; 
somejwill  attempt  to  go  forward.  The 
thrus^  of  this  gentleman's  amendment 
will  end  star  wars.  This  is  a  dangerous 
and  unnecessary  program.  As  Carl 
Sagaq  said,  SDI  can  be  overwhelmed, 
underflown.  and  outfoxed.  It  is  too  so- 
phisticated for  himian  beings  to  oper- 
ate. It  will  violate  several  treaties  si- 
multaneously. It  will  generate  a  whole 
new  arms  race  in  space.  It  will  take  us 
closerj  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  will  cost 
us  between  $1  and  $2  trillion  to  build  a 
monument  to  madness  that  will  not 
protettt  the  American  people,  but  only 
prote<  t  other  weapons. 

Finidly.  I  am  also  considering  chal- 
lenging the  Midgetman.  We  have  re- 
duced the  MX  missile  to  a  tiny  missile 
with  I  me  warhead,  but  I  would  think 
to  a  E  loral  certainty  that  if  we  go  for- 
ward with  Midgetman.  magically 
somec  ne  will  say.  "While  we  are  devel- 
oping it.  let's  move  beyond  one  war- 
head smd  MIRV  it,  it'll  save  money." 
so  it'l  be  a  multiwarhead  missile,  and 
somec  ne  will  say.  "Let's  have  a  bigger 
payloiid.  because  it's  going  to  hit 
harder  and  create  greater  destruc- 
tion," so  we  will  build  it  a  little  bigger 
and  ve  will  give  it  a  greater  payload 
and  vie  will  increase  its  accuracy,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  this  Midgetman  will 
have  ilown  itself  up  into  an  MX  mis- 
sUe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  fought  the 
battle  on  the  MX  missile.  The  Ameri- 
can people  luiow  that  it  is  wasteful,  it 
is  unnecessary,  it  is  dangerous,  it  is  en- 
vironiientally  hazardous,  and  so  will 


Midgetman  be.  I  am  considering  very 
seriously  dealing  with  that. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  DEHiLUMS.  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama.  I  am  on  a  roll  about  now. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  not  interrupt  the  gentleman's 
roll  at  all,  but  I  would  just  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  service  on 
behalf  of  the  military,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  military  construction. 

The  gentleman  and  I  do  not  always 
agree  on  various  things  within  the  de- 
fense budget,  but  I  think  that  we 
never  differ  when  it  comes  to  military 
construction  and  providing  quality  of 
life  for  our  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  services. 

The  gentleman  has  always  been  very 
diligent  to  protect  this.  I  think  that 
the  product  of  the  committee,  subcom- 
mittee shows  this.  I  think  that  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  we  have  taken  as  much 
of  a  cut  as  we  have  had  to.  Research 
and  development  got  an  18-percent- 
plus  cut;  military  construction  was 
second  only  with  a  17-percent  cut. 

I  hated  to  see  this,  because  really 
this  does  impact  on  the  quality  of  life, 
and  there  is  nothing  threatening 
about  it.  We  do  this,  we  spend  these 
moneys  to  protect  and  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  of  our  military  men  and 
women  around  the  world. 

The  gentleman  has  always  been  a 
staunch  advocate  of  this,  and  I  want 
to  commend  him,  and  I  would  hope 
that  when  we  get  to  the  amendment 
tomorrow  that  we  can  muster  enough 
support  at  least  to  roll  back  the  mas- 
sive cuts  that  will  be  required  under 
the  Aspin  substitute,  so  that  we  can  at 
least  take  care  of  those  things  within 
the  military  construction  budget  that 
we  feel  are  necessary  for  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
erosity and  I  appreciate  his  compli- 
ment. It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  my 
colleague  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Installation  and  Facilities. 
We  do  join  together  on  the  issue  of 
quality  of  life,  and  we  have  defined, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  quality  of  life  as 
not  only  the  circumstances  of  where 
people  live  but  where  they  work  as 
well,  and  this  is  a  fight  that  we  have 
won  in  the  subcommittee,  and  I  think 
for  the  most  part  we  have  gotten  most 
of  our  colleagues  on  the  full  commit- 
tee to  understand  the  human  side  of 
this  issue. 
A  great  deal  of  us  have  been  more 

preoccupied  with  the  technology  of 

war  and  have  left  the  human  side  of  it 

going  begging,  but  this  sulxommittee 

has   worked   very   diligently   in   that 

regard. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  difficult  to 

continue  to  try  to  bang  the  table  to 

get  our  colleagues  to  understand  that 


in  many  ways  military  construction  is 
a  part  of  quality  of  life  and  is  a  part  of 
readiness,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
issue  of  cutting  the  budget,  people  see 
military  construction  in  the  same  con- 
text that  they  see  procurement,  re- 
search and  development.  We  choose  to 
see  it  in  a  very  different  way,  because 
here  is  where  you  deal  with  the 
human  dimension,  where  people  live, 
how  they  live,  and  where  they  work. 
We  have  worked  very  hard,  family 
centers,  family  facilities,  child  care  fa- 
cilities, these  lunds  of  activities. 
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But  you  start  to  cut  into  those  ac- 
tivities as  you  expand  your  capacity 
with  new  weapons  systems.  My  col- 
league alluded  to  that.  You  have  $1.8 
billion  from  a  $9.9  billion  budget  when 
you  linow  we  authorized  militauT'  con- 
struction project  by  project.  To  cut 
$1.8  bUlion  out  of  the  military  con- 
struction budget  you  lose  literally 
hundreds  of  projects  falling  out  and 
many  of  them  specifically  impacting 
the  quality  of  life. 

We  tried  to  make  these  cuts  as  pain- 
lessly as  we  could  with  respect  to  these 
issues,  and  we  try  to  do  the  best  we 
can.  Hopefully,  as  we  move  forward 
over  the  next  several  days,  the  Issue  of 
the  quality  of  life  will  come  back  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  for  our  col- 
leagues' favorable  consideration. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  his  gener- 
osity. 

The  Chairman  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  DellxtmsI  has  con- 
sumed 20  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Spence]. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  question  of  providing  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  comes  before  this 
body,  honest  people  can  differ  on  how 
best  we  can  serve  that  purpose.  I  just 
wanted  it  understood  that  even 
though  we  can  differ  on  how  is  the 
best  way  to  defend  this  country,  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  know  I  am  for 
this  country,  for  this  flag,  and  for  our 
freedoms.  Someone  else  can  have  the 
job  of  taking  up  for  the  adversaries  we 
have  in  this  world. 

Providing  for  our  defense  costs 
money,  but  is  the  most  cost-effective 
program  we  have  today  if  it  keeps  us 
out  of  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1748,  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989. 

I  support  the  committee  bill  for  two 
reasons.  First  is  the  process  by  which 
it  was  formulated.  This  year  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  examined 
the  President's  budget,  not  merely  in 
the  context  of  meeting  an  arbitrary 
budget  figure,  but  rather  from  the 
standpoint  of  determining  what  is  nec- 


essary for  the  defense  of  our  country 
given  the  threats  posed  by  our  adver- 
saries. The  committee  used  the  admin- 
istration's budget  request  as  a  guide- 
line, both  in  terms  of  overall  dollars 
and  defense  priorities. 

I  also  support  the  committee  bill  be- 
cause of  the  results  of  this  process.  Al- 
though the  bill  would  trim  over  $6  bil- 
lion from  the  President's  request,  it 
would  provide  for  a  reasonable  and 
prudent  continuation  of  the  military 
recovery  program  begun  in  1981.  The 
bill    would   help   military    people;    it 
would  maintain  high  levels  of  readi- 
ness and  sustainability;  and  it  would 
invest  in  important  research  and  pro- 
curement programs  necessary  to  the 
continued  modernization  of  our  forces. 
Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
shipbuilding  portion  of  the  committee 
bill  and  address  a  couple  of  important 
areas.   First  are  the  submarine  pro- 
grams. The  bill  would  provide  authori- 
zation for  three  Los  Angeles-class  nu- 
clear attack  submarines,  a  Trident  bal- 
listic missile  submarine,  and  long-lead 
funds    for    the    next    generation    of 
attack    submarines,    the    SSN-21    or 
Seawolf-  The  submarine  portion  of  the 
bill  represents  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
program   for   one   of   the   most   vital 
areas  of  naval  warfare.  The  Los  Ange- 
les-class submarines  we  are  building 
today  are  demonstrably  better  than 
earlier  versions  of  the  class:  they  are 
quieter,    more   versatile,   carry   more 
weapons  of  different  types,  and  can 
operate  in  more  demanding  environ- 
ments than  their  predecessors.  These 
submarines    are    clearly    better    than 
anything    the    Soviets    are    fielding 
today. 

The  Trident  submarines  continue  to 
demonstrate  their  value  in  patrol  after 
patrol.  These  ships  have  far  surpassed 
the  high  expectations  we  had  for  them 
from  the  outset,  and  remain  the  most 
survivable  and  cost-effective  leg  of  our 
strategic  triad. 

An  extremely  important  feature  of 
the  committee  bill  is  that  it  would  au- 
thorize continued  research  and  long- 
lead  procurement  for  the  SSN-21.  The 
Seapower  subcommittee  has  held 
many  hours  of  hearings  both  on  the 
capabilities  of  this  submarine  and  of 
its  potential  adversaries  into  the  21st 
century.  We  have  learned  that  future 
Soviet  submarines  will  present  a  real 
challenge  to  our  own  antisubmarine 
forces,  of  which  the  SSN-21  is  an  im- 
portant part.  But  make  no  mistake 
about  the  capabilities  of  the  SSN-21. 
It  will  possess  better  usable  speed,  be 
quieter,  have  greater  weapons  capac- 
ity, and  incorporate  the  potential  for 
future  growth  and  improvement 
beyond  that  of  the  best  submarine  the 
Soviets  may  field.  Together  with  the 
vigorous  submarine  technology  re- 
search effort  supported  by  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  SSN-21  is  our  best  bet 
for  the  future  of  the  submarine  force. 
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Finally,  let  me  note  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  supports  the  purchase  of 
two  new  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
riers beginning  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
These  two  ships  would  replace  existing 
carriers  that  will  l>e  over  50  years  old 
at  the  time  of  their  retirement  in  the 
late  1990's.  Although  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  debate 
this  matter  more  fuUy  at  a  later  date, 
let  me  mention  a  few  important 
points.  First,  we  need  to  buy  these 
ships  now.  If  we  wait,  they  will  become 
more  expensive,  and  so  will  become 
even  harder  to  buy  in  the  future  as 
funds  for  national  defense  become  in- 
creasingly more  difficult  to  come  by. 
And  second,  if  we  fail  to  replace  our 
older  ships  they  will  eventually 
become  obsolete.  This  may  not  happen 
today  or  tomorrow,  but  eventually  we 
will  be  left  with  fewer  and  fewer  carri- 
ers. Time  and  again  the  Navy,  and  in 
particular  the  carriers,  have  been  used 
by  our  presidents  in  times  of  crisis. 
FaOxire  to  replace  these  ships  will 
hamstring  some  future  president's  op- 
tions for  protecting  U.S.  interests 
abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  is 
a  clear  statement  of  U.S.  defense 
needs  arrived  at  in  open  session  by  the 
full  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  contains  the  impor- 
tant items  needed  in  the  shipbuilding 
area,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  supporting  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with 
care  to  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  said  here  today,  and  some  of  It  Is 
common  wisdom,  untruthful;  not 
lying,  but  not  accurate. 

The  impression  is  at  least  given  that 
the  U.S.  Government  today  is  on  a  tre- 
mendous growth  pattern  In  national 
defense. 

I  have  served  here  for  some  consid- 
erable length  of  time,  and  I  remember 
during  the  Kennedy  years,  the  per- 
centage of  the  budget  was  about  42 
percent  for  defense,  and  was  about  29 
percent  for  social  programs. 

It  is  now  almost  the  exact  reverse.  It 
is  about  42  percent  for  social  pro- 
grams, and  it  is  somewhat  under  30 
percent  for  defense  programs,  so  it  is 
really  not  true  that  we  have  such  a 
tremendous  upbeat  situation  with 
regard  to  national  defense. 

That  is  something  that  ought  to  be 
looked  at,  because  the  impression  is  er- 
roneous. There  is  also  an  accurate  im- 
pression that  this  administration  in  its 
first  years  of  being  in  power  has 
Indeed  added  very  substantially  to  the 
national  defense  of  this  country,  but 
we  have  been  cutting  back  on  that 
every  year,  recently. 

Every  year  we  have  substantial  re- 
ductions in  it.  and  there  are  two  inter- 
esting innovations  before  us  today  in 


tlfis  legislation,  two  very  interesting 
Innovations. 

Dne  of  them  is  a  recent  innovation. 
During  most  of  the  history  of  this 
cduntry,  the  authorization  committees 
authorized  and  the  defense  commit- 
tejes  appropriated  and  that  was  a 
sAstem  that  worked  very  well  for 
aonost  200  years. 

]^  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  never 
worked  better  than  under  that  system. 
Our  governmental  system  never 
worked  better  than  imder  that  system, 
but  in  our  desperation  to  meet  the  tre- 
mendous tax  problems  which  occurred 
In  1981.  we  have  Imposed  upon  our- 
se  ives  budgetary  processes  which  do 
n<  t  apply  to  the  authorizing  process  at 
a^.  The  laws  do  not  require  the  au- 
thorization committees  to  meet  the 
standards  of  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Bbdget. 

frhls  year  when  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Armed  Services  asked 
tl|e  Defense  Policy  Panel  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  which  in- 
cludes a  lot  of  old  barnacles  like 
mj'self .  and  also  some  young,  sprightly 
people  that  have  different  views  about 
tilings,  and  we  met  together  and  the 
cc  mmon  wisdom  was — I  do  not  remem- 
b<  r  any  dissent  being  expressed— we 
really  ought  to  use  what  we  felt  was 
n<cessary  and  essential  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  not 
w  lat  the  President  asics  which  we 
tl  ought  was  too  large,  not  what  some 
eitreme  agitators,  lobbyists  would 
hi  ,ve  us  do.  but  what  we  felt  was  the 
b«  St  thing  to  do.  and  so  we  looked  at 
tie  President's  budget,  and  we  cut 
at  out  $6  billion  out  of  the  President's 
bi  idget. 

^e  came  up  with  an  authorization 
biJ  which  represents  what  the  Com- 
m  ttee  on  Armed  Services  overwhelm- 
in  ;ly,  ujianlmously,  actually.  In  the 
f L  lal  passage— I  believe  it  was  unani- 
m  3usly— approved  as  what  this  coun- 
tr  ^  ought  to  have  in  a  national  defense 
bill. 

That  is  one  of  the  innovations,  if 
y(u  can  call  it  an  innovation,  because 
tt  Is  bin  goes  back  to  the  procedure 
tl  at  existed  prior  to  5.  6  years  ago 
b<  fore  the  budgetary  process  came 
a1  out. 

D  1510 

it  was  a  process  of  saying:  what  do 
w !  actually  need  for  a  particular  func- 
tlm  of  government?  Then  having  the 
A  )propriations  Committee  saying. 
"^  ^Tell,  you  cannot  afford  all  that,  we 
aie  going  to  have  to  cut  some  of  it 
oi  it."  Well,  that  is  a  logical  procediwe. 
AA  hat  has  the  other  procedure  done  to 
ui .  in  the  ensuing  half  decade?  Well,  it 
hjis  done  some  pretty  horrible  things. 
P)r  one  thing,  generally  speaking  we 
d(i  not  approve  the  authorization  bill 
ui  itil  the  appropriation  bill  Is  already 
ai  (proved.  What  a  dumb  process. 

In  other  words,  we  let  months  and 
m  onths  and  months  go  by  and  at  the 
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end  ol  every  Congress  we  get  together 
and  say.  "Well,  we  have  got  to  have  a 
defense  bill."  So,  we  enact  a  defense 
authorization  bill  many  times  after 
the  abpropriations  bill  has  actually 
been  Enacted.  That  Is  really  a  dumb 
way  tq  operate.  But  that  Is  the  way  we 
have  been  operating  since  this  defense 
structure  has  been  put  into  the  budget 
process.  But  bear  In  mind  this  law  that 
we  passed  does  not  require  the  author- 
ization process  to  comply  with  that  at 
all.  So  that  is  one  innovation.  We 
ought  to  go  back  to  the  tried  and  true 
proces  of  seeing  to  It  what  Is  the 
actual]  need  of  the  Government  and 
try  Is  In  this  particular  field 
en  having  the  Committee  on 
riations  make  what  cuts  It 
based  upon  the  judgment  given 
y  the  Budget  Committee  and 
ise. 

what  is  the  other  innovation  in 
?  It  is  a  rather  substantial  in- 
n,  something  that  people  have 
about  for  decades.  But  for  the 
me  we  did  something  about  It. 
something  about  it  very  con- 
structively in  the  Seapower  Subcom- 
mittee. What  is  it?  Well,  we  decided  to 
have  )iannual  instead  of  annual  au- 
thoriz  ition.  Not  all  the  authorizations 
In  the  Seapower  Committee  are  on  a 
biannual  basis  but  very  substantial 
e.  In  other  words,  we  provided 
instance,  two  carriers,  one  car- 
rier this  year  and  one  carrier  the  next 
year,  "rhat  will  save  about  $700  million 
by  haying  put  them  In  the  same  bill 
but  tliey  are  actually  going  to  follow  1 
year  after  the  other. 

The  Trident  submarine  is  another. 
We  aathorized  a  Trident  submarine 
for  next  year  out  of  next  year's  au- 
thorl^tlon. 

Well,  that  Is  an  Important  thing  be- 
cause I  that  lets  the  Appropriations 
Conuiiittee  Itnow  how  to  calculate 
itself.  Jets  the  Pentagon  know  to  what 
extent  we  are  likely  to  be  favorable  in 
the  future  year.  So  I  think  those  are 
very  suiistantial  things  that  we  have 
done  t  hat  are  important. 
Mr.  i  Chairman,  I  could  not  go  fur- 
this  discussion  of  military  mat- 
thout  saying  something  that  Is 
eply  upon  my  heart.  The  com- 
bill  supports  the  strengthening 
600-ship  Navy  which  will  be 
d  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  At- 
the  worthy  goal  is  something 
is  country  can  be  proud  of.  As  I 
oted  before,  this  achievement 
come  out  of  the  expense  of  any 
other  iservlce.  In  fact,  it  was  managed 
with  |a  smaller  budget,  a  smaller 
budget  than  the  Navy  had  during  the 
Carte^  administration.  I  would  just 
like  ta  take  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  atchltect  of  the  modem  600-shlp 
Navy,]  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  iiehman. 

vemment  it  is  not  always  easy 
a  person  of  courage  and  spirit 


In 
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who  will  fight  tenaciously  for  what  he 
feels  is  best  for  our  country,  not  think- 
ing about  himself,  or  how  it  may 
appear,  but  thinking  what  is  best  for 
our  country.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
had  such  a  man  as  John  Lehman,  who 
will  surely  be  ranked  as  one  of  the 
very  greatest  Secretaries  of  the  Navy 
of  all  time.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  an 
interesting  young  man.  Mr.  Webb.  I 
think  it  is  tough  to  follow  a  man  like 
Mr.  Lehman,  but  if  you  had  to  pick 
out  somebody  on  God's  green  Earth  to 
do  this.  I  think  Mr.  Webb  Is  a  good 
one.  I  think  we  are  also  not  going  to  be 
bored  by  Mr.  Webb.  I  think  he  is  going 
to  keep  us  busy  doing  things  that  are 
necessary  to  be  done.  That  in  no  way 
minimizes  what  I  have  said  about  the 
aspect  of  having  a  tremendous  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  like  John  Lehman  in 
the  past. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  address  the  specifics.  My  col- 
league. Mr.  Spence,  the  able  minority 
leader  of  the  committee  has  pointed 
out  some  of  these  things.  Under  this 
bill  we  have  16  new  ships,  we  have 
four  conversions,  three  SSN  688  attack 
submarines,  we  have  five  Aegis  surface 
combatants.  That  Is  the  most  marvel- 
ous ship  I  think  has  ever  been  de- 
signed because  It  can  shoot  down  hun- 
dreds of  things  coming  toward  it.  We 
have  three  mine  countermeasure  com- 
batant ships,  we  have  one  amphibious 
assault  ship,  one  dock  landing  ship, 
two  fleet  oilers,  two  long  leads  for  car- 
riers, and  we  have  In  fact  a  very  fine 
program  which  you  can  be  well  proud 
of.  The  committee  reduced  the  bill 
from  the  Presidential  request  by  three 
mine  sweepers  and  we  saved  $300  mil- 
lion that  way.  The  reason  we  did  that 
Is  because  primarily  because  they  were 
having  difficulty  In  the  production  of 
those  particular  ships.  We  felt  we 
could  postpone  that  to  next  year.  We 
have  rearranged  the  Aegis  ships  to 
give  some  to  destroyers  and  carriers  In 
a  different  pattern  from  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

We  retained  the  two  carriers.  A  lot 
of  people  were  surprised  about  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  ap- 
proached this  year's  budget  and  saw 
two  carriers  in  It,  I  felt  like  Mr.  Dick- 
inson did,  how  In  the  world  can  you 
ask  for  two  carriers  In  1  year?  I  felt 
really  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
doing  that. 

But  when  I  got  to  getting  the  evi- 
dence—and you  know,  the  evidence, 
the  facts  sometimes  can  sway  a  preju- 
dice or  a  mind  which  is  not  really  open 
to  suggestion  otherwise— when  I  start- 
ed to  getting  the  facts,  in  the  first 
place  I  found  out  it  is  not  two  carriers 
in  1  year.  It  is  two  carries  in  2  years.  I 
learned  that.  That  is  one  very  impor- 
tant fact.  The  next  fact  I  learned  was 
that  by  ordering  them  at  the  same 
time,  we  would  be  able  to  save  at  least 
$700  million  and  we  will  do  more  than 
that  because  we  will  do  it  in  a  way 


which  will  give  us  a  better  work  force 
because  if  a  work  force  would  have  to 
be  disbanded  at  the  first  carrier  and 
reestablished,  we  would  not  get  the 
good  workers  we  had,  those  who  have 
been  on  it  and  tested  through  the  pro- 
duction line.  So,  I  was  convinced  that 
the  two  carriers  are  the  way  to  go.  It 
win  save  us  money.  They  are  not 
added  to  the  fleet.  They  are  going  to 
supplant  carriers  which  will  be  50 
years  of  age  or  thereabouts.  So  I  think 
that  we  have  a  real  reason  to  actively 
support  this  measure. 

The  2-year  budget  items  have  now 
brought  about,  as  I  mentioned,  the 
carrier  long  leads  and  one  Trident  sub- 
marine, two  attack  submarines,  three 
guided  missile  destroyers,  five  amphib- 
ious and  support  ships.  So,  it  is  a  good 
program.  It  is  one  you  can  be  proud  of, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  support  the 
committee  bill  that  has  come  before 
us. 

Now,  there  is  some  legislative  lan- 
guage in  this  bill  that  Is  worthy  of 
note.  One  is  that  it  provides  for  inter- 
port  differential,  ship  repair,  making 
the  same  on  the  east  coast  as  on  the 
west  coast,  which  I  think  is  logical,  it 
takes  care  of  the  logic  in  the  construc- 
tion or  repair  of  ships,  which  saves 
money  for  the  Treasury. 

Then  we  have  added  a  provision  for 
increase  by  10  percent  of  the  process 
payments  which  will  help  the  cash 
flow.  Any  of  you  who  have  been  entre- 
preneurs in  business,  particularly 
small  business,  Itnow  you  can  go  bank- 
rupt even  though  you  are  a  very  fine 
organization  making  lots  of  money,  if 
you  do  not  have  any  cash  flow.  If  the 
people  ask  you  for  money  and  you 
cannot  pay  it.  that  is  the  end  of  that, 
even  if  you  are  a  perfectly  valid  orga- 
nization. 

So  we  passed  that  10  percent  in- 
crease to  allow  primarily  small  busi- 
nesses to  survive  the  slow  procedures 
that  sometimes  take  place  in  paying 
for  our  ship  building  and  repair. 

Then  we  provided  for  defense  stock- 
piling Improvements  where  we  let  the 
Congress  decide  the  priorities  In  this 
field,  and  we  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  the  man- 
agement of  that. 

Now.  this  bill  responds  to  a  thing 
that  has  already  been  briefly  ad- 
dressed here.  That  is  the  myopic  view 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  had 
in  the  past,  particularly  those  of  us 
who  have  been  active  In  the  defense 
aspects,  have  been  sort  of  centered  on 
nuclear  weapons.  That  has  already 
been  addressed.  It  Is  true  we  have  a 
tremendous  redundancy  in  that  field. 
But  this  bill  address  that.  In  the  field 
of  missiles  and  torpedoes  you  can  see 
from  the  charts  here  that  demonstrate 
first  of  all  In  the  field  of  missiles  and 
torpedoes  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  from  60  to  110  percent  in  missiles 
and  torpedoes  for  the  Navy.  You  see  in 
the  less  sophisticated  weapons  there 


has  been  a  similar  increase.  You  also 
see  even  with  the  Increased  threat, 
which  has  very  definitely  come  about, 
that  we  are  keeping  pace  and  going 
beyond  what  we  would  be  expected  to 
do. 

So,  we  have  a  well-balanced  bill.  We 
have  a  bUl  which  shows  a  thought  for 
the  present  and  a  thought  for  the 
future.  We  should  be  very  happy  we 
have  had  the  great  leadership  of  Sec- 
retary Lehman  In  this  particular  field. 
We  welcome  Secretary  Webb  aboard.  I 
am  so  glad  to  report  to  you  that  we 
are  in  the  process  of  getting  a  600-shlp 
Navy  which  is  one  of  the  real  achieve- 
ments this  administration  wanted  to 
achieve.  Now  we  have  achieved  it.  We 
should  not  kick  ourselves  in  the  pants 
about  this.  We  ought  to  be  proud  of  It. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  defense  achieve- 
ment that  we  have  achieved.  We  have 
also  done  It  with  careful  structuring 
not  only  In  the  seapower  part  of  this 
bill  but  in  this  blU  as  a  whole. 

We  have  done  things  with  regard  to 
conventional  weapons  which  are  Im- 
portant. Mr.  Mavroules  and  I  added 
$2.5  billion  for  new  conventional  weap- 
onry which  is  going  to  be  taken  pri- 
marily out  of  the  excesses,  nuclear 
weapons  excess,  the  SDI  excess.  Every- 
body believes  the  SDI  study  should  go 
forward  and  the  research  on  SDI.  But 
I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  philosophy  of  thinking 
about  where  we  are  going  to  be  20 
years  from  now  with  SDI  is  probably 
well  founded,  because,  as  I  see  it,  the 
Russians  and  ourselves  are  likely  to 
both  to  have  an  SDI  If  we  go  forward 
with  this. 

Since  it  Is  a  penetrable  shield  and 
nobody  thinks  It  Is  going  to  be  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  probably  going  to  be 
something  which  Is  going  to  bring 
about  many,  many  thousands  of  addi- 
tional ICBM's.  What  a  horrible  situa- 
tions to  win  yourself  Into,  to  have  an 
umbrella  which  asks  for  more  rounds. 
To  have  more  rounds  In  that  particu- 
lar field,  that  is  certainly  a  staggering 
thought. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  rais- 
ing the  question  because  prior  to  his 
strongly  raising  this  SDI  question  the 
Russians  were  not  willing  to  sit  down 
and  talk.  Now  we  have  the  possibility 
of  not  only  of  a  verifiable  peace  treaty 
which  would  keep  things  from  going 
into  outer  space  but  It  could  also  be 
enforceable.  Because  for  the  first  time 
we  can  enforce  it  ourselves.  Because  if 
they  put  things  up  there  which  are 
either  defensive  or  offensive,  and 
counter  to  the  objectives  of  our  coun- 
try and  what  international  comity 
would  say,  we  can  actually  bring  them 
back  down. 

So  I  have  talked  a  little  bit  digres- 
sively  on  other  subjects.  My  primary 
function  here  today  was  to  talk  about 
the  Seapower  Subcommittee.  We  have 
a  good  program.  It  is  a  program  which 
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our  country  needs  and  one  which  I 
hope  you  will  support. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  on  each  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OsAT  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Bfr.  Badham]  has  61  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bmrnrril  has  39 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  iSx.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

tix.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today  on 
the  defense  authorization  bill  and  we 
have  an  unusual  procedure  again  this 
year  for  handling  this  very  important 
legislation  on  the  floor. 

Today  we  are  discussing,  in  front  of 
a  packed  House,  the  needs  of  the  de- 
fense for  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Tomorrow, 
we  will  be  disciissing  at  great  length  a 
proposal  to  change  that  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

I  think  this  is  somewhat  an  unusual 
process  because  that  will  be  Tuesday. 
On  Monday,  to  a  packed  House,  we  tell 
you  what  the  defense  needs  of  our 
country  are:  on  Tuesday,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  will  come  before  you 
and  ask  you  to  reduce  that.  On 
Wednesday,  we  will  be  faced  with  the 
spectre  of  some  400-some-odd  amend- 
ments from  the— who  I  refer  to  as  the 
defense  experts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  the  need 
for  defense  to  contribute  a  fair  share 
toward  resolving  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  problem.  I  have  grave  reserva- 
tions about  sacrificing  the  recent 
hard-earned  gains  in  defense  to 
achieve  the  budget  balancing. 

I  am  sure  we  have  all  watched  televi- 
sion; I  am  sure  we  have  all  read  the 
newspapers  when  we  are  given  to  un- 
derstand that  over  at  the  Pentagon 
and  from  the  White  House,  as  regards 
the  defense  of  our  country  and  our 
way  of  life,  there  has  been  an  absolute 
hemorrhage  and  an  orgy  in  defense 
spending,  while  we  have  taken  food 
from  the  tables  of  the  poor  and  elder- 
ly, while  we  have  sacrificed  medical 
care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  that 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Since  before  Vietnam,  when  the 
military  expenditures  of  our  budget 
were  52  percent  and  the  social  expend- 
itures were  27  percent,  before  Viet- 
nam, when  we  were  at  abject  peace,  ac- 
cording to  some,  those  percentages 
have  changed. 

Today,  defense  accounts  not  for  52 
percent  of  the  budget,  but  28;  and 
social  programs  account  for,  not  28 
percent,  but  53  percent  of  our  budget. 
Just  reversed. 

Do  not  believe  it  when  somebody 
tells  you  that  we  have  a  hemorrhage 
over  at  the  Pentagon  of  money  being 
thrown  at  the  imaginative  needs  for 
defense. 


What  I  have  to  say  today  focuses  on 
a  few  points  that  I  would  like  to  make 
i^garding  the  bill  that  the  committee 
oassed,  the  committee-passed  bill, 
I  ;.R.  1748. 

First,  the  committee  of  Jurisdiction, 
under  our  rules  for  oversight  of  the 
ommon  defense.  Is  the  House  Com- 
r  littee  on  Armed  Services.  The  Consti- 
t  ition  requires  that  "The  Congress  of 
tfie  United  States  provide  for  the 
obmmon  defense."  That  is  a  direct 
quote  from  the  Constitution,  which 
t  as  not  changed  in  200  years. 

The  Department  of  Defense  falls 
u  Oder  the  purview  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  there- 
f  )re,  we  have  a  responsibility  by  the 
C  onstitution  and  by  the  Rules  of  the 
House  to  recommend  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  what  is  required  for 
t^e  defense  of  this  country. 

H.R.  1748,  the  committee-passed  bill, 
embodies  those  recommendations, 
given  the  fiscal  restraints  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

Second,  some  su-gue  that  this  bill  is 
ifrelevant  because  it  does  not  conform 
ti  the  funding  levels  contained  in  the 
House-passed  budget  resolution.  I 
Would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
tnere  is  no  requirement  for  the  au- 
thorization bills  to  conform  to  the 
bfudget  resolution  and  even  if  there 

ere,  we  would  have  to  say,  "That's 
e,"  but  the  budget  resolution  has 

t  been  passed. 

In  fact,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 

Ivania,  whose  want  it  is  to  complain 
about  the  actions  of  this  body,  and 
D>ost  of  the  time  correctly,  objected  to 

e  bringing  up  of  the  rule  on  this  be- 

use  it  waived  the  Budget  Act. 

Ladies   and   gentlemen,    the   House 

ommittee  on  Armed  Services-passed 
defense  authorization  bill  waives  the 
Budget  Act?  Give  me  a  break.  What  it 
did  was  acknowledge  the  very  simple 
fkct  that  there  is  no  budget  resolution. 
I  Why,  then,  should  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  which  has  been 
aligned  for  the  general  purpose  of 
tiie  defense  of  this  country,  come  up 
with  a  statement  that  we  have  to  come 
qy  and  go  with  a  resolution  that  has 

t  even  been  adopted  yet? 

I  contend  that  the  bill  that  we  have 

fore  us  in  its  present  form  is  that 

1  which  demonstrates  after  hear- 

gs,  after  testimony,  after  personal 
d    corporate    examination    by    the 

embers  of  this  body  assigned  so  to 
4o,  represents  the  needs  for  defense  of 

is  country. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  a  threat 
(iut  there.  To  lose  sight  of  what  is 
needed  to  face  that  threat  would  be 
ftiUing  to  budget  esthetics,  probably 
t|ie  most  shortsighted  thing  we  could 
do  as  a  responsible  body. 
1  Third,  there  seems  to  be  a  ground- 
a^ell  of  popular  opinion  that  we  ought 
rely  more  on  conventional  forces 
tnd  less  on  strategic  forces  to  meet 
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our  hational  security  needs.  The 
Unite  i  States  of  America,  being  one  of 
the  propelling  factors  in  preventing  a 
global  conflict  since  1945,  has  depend- 
ed on  a  strategy  called  deterrence.  De- 
terrence. Deterrence  is  the  showing  of 
such  strength  that  it  deters  a  poten- 
tial enemy  from  attack.  Indeed,  this 
has  worked. 

For;  more  than  40  years,  our  deter- 
rence! has  been  strategic,  starting  out 
with  Ithe  monopoly  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  regressing  into  a  plurality, 
and  n|aybe  now,  parity. 

ButI  Mr.  Chairman,  consider,  if  you 
will  f«r  a  moment,  the  fact  that  a  stra- 
tegic I  deterrence,  however  awesome 
and  frightening,  and  indeed  it  is  to  me, 
as  wdl  as  those  who  have  philosophi- 
cally I  considerable  different  thoughts 
a  nuclear  deterrent  capability 
^tively  inexpensive, 
the  people  of  the  United  States, 
kderstand,  are  clamoring  for 
cheaper  defense  or  less  defense, 
le  time  recognizing,  or  perhaps 
:ognizing  that  there  is  a  threat 
lere. 

Today,  we  spend  about  17  percent  of 
our  military  budget  on  strategic  nucle- 
ar weapons.  To  replace  a  deterrent 
force  |of  17  percent  that  holds  enemies 
at  bay  thus  far,  hopefully;  to  replace 
that  0.7  percent  with  a  conventional 
forcelthat  faces  the  largest  uniformed 
military  force  ever  existent  in  the  his- 
tory pf  mankind  is  going  to  cost  a 
whole  lot  more  than  17  percent. 

If  ^e  were  to  have  to  double  the 
peoplfe  in  uniform  and  equip  them  and 
arm  tziem  and  train  them,  I  contend  it 
would  add  much  more  than  17  per- 
cent, i  indeed,  closer  to  75  percent,  to 
doubie  our  conventional  forces. 

So  greater  reliance  and  emphasis  on 
conv^tional  forces  without  a  concom- 
itant |  increase  in  funding  for  defense 
will  ultimately  prove  unworkable. 

Siniply  said,  you  just  cannot  have  it 
both  I  ways.  Strengthen  conventional 
capabilities,  yes;  declining  defense 
budgfts,  unfortunately  true,  but  at 
3k  of  a  deterrent  capability  that 
;pt  us  away  from  global  conflict 
>re  than  40  years  is  senseless. 
Uy.  H.R.  1748  represents  as  eq- 
)e  and  as  balanced  a  package  as 
the  committee  could  put  togeth- 
|ven  unrealistic  fiscal  constraints 
>mpeting  priorities  and  interests, 
no  longer  talking  about  slowing 
ite  of  increase.  Oh,  no.  For  pro- 
lent,  as  one  example,  we  are  deal- 
Ith  real  decreases,  or  what  we  eu- 
phen^tically  call  negative  real  growth 
of  131  percent  in  one  fiscal  year,  Mr. 
Chaitman. 

D  1530 

Do  bur  people  who  wear  the  uniform 
of  o\[T  country,  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  marines,  deserve  a  13-per- 
cent 1  eal  reduction  in  their  equipment, 
in  tqeir  airplanes,  in  their  ships,  in 
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their  bullets,  in  their  weapons,  in  their 
training?  I  think  not.  But  the  budget 
as  will  be  proposed  tomorrow  for  de- 
fense will  reflect  just  that. 

If  this  trend  were  to  go  unchecked 
fiuther,  we  would  be  condemned  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  late  1970's 
when  defense  atrophied  and  mistakes 
were  made  that  we  have  worked  so 
long  and  so  hard  not  only  to  correct 
but  from  which  to  recover. 

I  would  add  one  more  comment.  In 
1980,  when  he  was  going  out  of  office. 
President  Carter,  whom  we  all  casti- 
gated for  being  soft  on  defense,  pub- 
lished, as  was  required  by  law,  his  5- 
year  military  defense  requirement  pro- 
jection. This  was  for  5  years.  That 
would  be  for  1981,  1982,  1983,  1984. 
and  1985. 

Just  as  one  example,  let  me  tell  the 
Members  that  the  Carter  projections 
for  defense  for  1985  were  greater  in 
standard  dollars,  levelized  dollars,  or 
then-year  dollars,  as  we  call  them, 
than  the  actual  request  and  the  actual 
budget  under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion that  is  so  often  charged  by  those 
who  will  not  hear  as  being  a  hemor- 
rhage of  spending  orgy  coming  from 
the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  House  to 
support  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion and  to  resist  those  proposals  that 
would  reduce  the  fiscal  year  1988  mili- 
tary program  to  something  that  is 
below  imagination. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Htrrro] . 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  general  comments 
about  this  year's  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  especially  the  operation 
and  maintenance  section  contained  in 
title  III. 

The  amendment  to  H.R.  1748  that 
will  be  introduced  to  bring  our  bill  in 
line  with  the  House  budget  resolution 
will  reduce  the  administration's  re- 
quest by  over  $23  billion.  Ldke  most  of 
my  colleagues,  I  understand  the  driv- 
ing factors  behind  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. We  must  make  every  effort  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  If  the  reve- 
nue is  not  there,  and  if  the  administra- 
tion or  Congress  won't  propose  new 
revenue  sources  to  pay  for  what  is  re- 
quired in  national  defense,  then  we  are 
forced  to  make  these  draconian  reduc- 
tions. 

When  the  Readiness  Subcommittee 
originally  reported  out  H.R.  1748,  we 
stated  then  that  the  authorized  level 
of  funding  did  not  meet  all  readiness 
and  quality  of  life  requirements.  That 
level  was  $87  billion  after  we  cut 
almost  $300  million.  Since  that  action 
the  readiness  totals  have  decreased  by 
another  $3.5  billion!  This  equates  to  a 
1,400-percent  increase  in  reductions  to 
the  readiness  accounts. 

However,  given  the  fiscal  constraints 
that  were  imposed  on  us,  I  believe 
H.R.  1748,  as  amended,  sets  the  proper 


priorities  for  national  defense  and  is  as 
good  as  we  can  expect.  For  example,  as 
in  past  years,  the  committee  apain 
protected  the  personnel  and  readiness 
accounts  as  much  as  possible.  Howev- 
er, the  overall  magnitude  of  the  reduc- 
tions required  to  meet  the  House 
budget  resolution  didn't  spare  any  ac- 
count, including  readiness. 

Let's  be  up  front  about  what  we  are 
doing  and  teU  it  like  it  is.  The  O&M 
accoimts  are  being  asked  to  do  more, 
with  less  money. 

The  recommended  level  for  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  accounts  in  the 
amendment  has  stripped  out  all  pro- 
gram growth  and  does  not  even  cover 
the  cost  of  inflation  for  1988.  Anytime 
yoiu"  budget  does  not  even  cover  infla- 
tion you  have  serious  problems. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  go  a  little 
more  in  detail.  We  are  familiar  with 
O&M  [operation  and  maintenance], 
but  I  think  most  people  are  not.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  go  into 
that  in  a  little  more  detail  and  tell  us 
really  how  badly  we  are  hurting. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
a  good  point,  and  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man I  will  do  that  in  tlie  rest  of  this 
presentation.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  that  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  O&M  must  maintain 
equipment  that  is  now  coming  on  line. 
The  Congress  authorized  all  these  new 
weapons  systems  since  1981,  and  now 
we  must  provide  the  fimding  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  them.  New  planes, 
tanks,  and  ships  are  only  valuable  if 
we  can  operate  and  maintain  them. 

At  the  same  time,  O&M  must  sup- 
port an  increased  level  of  military  per- 
sonnel. 

O&M  also  pays  for  the  increases  in 
civilian  workers  and  contractor  per- 
sonnel that  have  occurred  since  1981. 

The  Army  is  forming  new  light  divi- 
sions, the  Navy  is  implementing  home- 
porting,  everyone  wants  an  improved 
special  operations  force,  but  where  are 
the  increases  to  operate  and  maintain 
all  these  new  initiatives? 

Medical  costs  are  going  through  the 
ceiling,  but  where  is  the  corresponding 
increase  in  the  O&M  accoimts  to  pay 
the  bills? 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  reduc- 
tions that  we  have  been  forced  to 
make  will  effect  every  program  in 
O&M.  Athough  we  have  recognized 
problems  in  medical  readiness,  depot 
maintenance  and  our  "people"  pro- 
grams, this  authorization  bill  amount 
will  not  solve  those  problems.  In  fact, 
some  problems  will  probably  get 
worse. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  able  to  use 
smoke  and  mirrors  to  protect  the 
OStHL  accouints.  This  year  the  smoke 
has     dissipated     and     mirrors     have 


cracked.  These  are  real  program  cuts 
being  made— not  adjustments  for  eco- 
nomic assumptions  or  fuel  refunds. 

In  making  its  reductions,  the  com- 
mittee recognized  the  increased  role  of 
the  Guard  and  Reserves  and  protected 
those  accounts.  This  meant,  however, 
that  all  reductions  were  made  to  the 
active  duty  accounts.  Let  me  give  you 
some  specific  examples  of  what  these 
reductions  probably  mean. 

For  the  Army,  reducing  program 
growth  included  such  items  as:  $100 
million  for  unit  training:  $110  million 
in  medical  programs:  $20  million  for 
special  forces  equipment  and  training; 
and  $20  million  for  light  divisions. 

For  the  Navy:  Steaming  days  will  be 
reduced  and  the  Navy  may  not  be  able 
to  meet  all  of  its  commitments;  defer 
or  cancel  3  or  4  ship  overhauls:  and 
defer  or  cancel  aircraft  maintenance 
resulting  in  grounding  of  25  to  50 
planes. 

For  the  Air  Force:  Reducing  depot 
repair  workloads  will  lead  to  increased 
cannibalization  of  planes  for  parts; 
flying  hours  used  to  train  pilots  and 
maintain  basic  crew  proficiency  will  be 
reduced  by  5  to  6  percent;  and  the 
growth  for  new  systems  in  space  oper- 
ations, GLCM  and  B-1  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

I  think  this  listing  gives  you  a  flavor 
of  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  the  read- 
iness accounts  with  this  level  of  au- 
thorization. 

We  are  witnessing  the  continuation 
of  a  very  dangerous  trend.  We  keep 
adding  responsibilities  to  the  O&M  ac- 
counts without  adding  to  the  authori- 
zation request.  Without  increasing  the 
dollars  in  the  O&M  accounts,  future 
reductions  to  the  readiness  accounts 
must  be  accompanied  by  offsetting  re- 
ductions in  force  structure,  military 
personnel  and/or  mission  require- 
ments. 

Even  while  recognizing  all  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  this  authorization  re- 
quest. I  believe  that  H.R.  1748  is  the 
best  that  we  can  do,  given  the  budget 
constraints  that  we  are  forced  to  live 
within.  I  hope  each  of  us  will  partici- 
pate in  the  discussion  on  the  bill  and 
do  what  is  right  for  maintaining  our 
national  defense. 

I  want  to  thank  the  ranking 
member,  Mr.  Kasich  for  his  outstand- 
ing help. 

We  have  missed  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Readiness  Subcom- 
mittee, our  colleague  Dah  Daniel 
during  our  hearings  because  of  illness. 
But  we  are  all  delighted  that  Chair- 
man Daniel  is  back  and  steadily  im- 
proving. He  has  done  so  much  for  the 
readiness  of  oiu*  forces  and  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  us  in  putting  togeth- 
er the  O&M  portion  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bateman]. 
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Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
and  our  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  1748,  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  in  part  1989.  Although  the  com- 
mittee was  operating  on  a  faster  track 
than  ever  this  year,  I  am  confident 
that  we  have  brought  a  quality  piece 
of  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House— one  that  minimaUy— and  I  em- 
phasize minimally— provides  our 
Armed  Forces  with  the  wherewithal  to 
adequately  man,  equip,  and  train 
against  the  threats  we  and  our  allies 
face  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  1748  would 
make  numerous  changes  as  well  as  ap- 
prove many  items  contained  in  the 
President's  defense  request.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  in  agreement  with  all  the 
changes,  but  I  find  myself  supporting 
the  vast  majority  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  have  al- 
ready noted,  H.R.  1748  contains  $305.8 
billion  in  budget  authority,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $6.2  billion  or  2  percent  from 
the  President's  $312  billion  request. 
The  committee  approved  real  growth 
in  defense  budget  authority  of  about  1 
percent— a  bare  bones  increase  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  especially  following 
2  straight  years  of  real  decline. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  confine 
my  remarks  to  two  subject  areas  that  I 
believe  to  be  particularly  important— 
seapower  issues  and  military  personnel 
and  compensation.  I  serve  on  both  of 
the  relevant  subconunittees  and  wish 
to  commend  the  members  of  these 
panels  for  their  fine  work  on  behalf  of 
the  Nation's  defense  program. 

With  regard  to  seapower  issues,  H.R. 
1748  would  reduce  the  administra- 
tion's shipbuilding  request  by  $164 
million.  Although  the  committee  rec- 
ommended denying  authority  in  fiscal 
year  1988  for  3  mine  countermeasures 
ships,  the  committee  approved  13  new 
ships— as  compared  to  16  requested— 
and  4  conversions. 

Within  these  overall  totals,  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  to  report  that  H.R. 
1748  contains  the  authorization  for  re- 
placement— and  I  do  emphasize  re- 
placement— of  two  aircraft  carriers  in 
the  1990's. 

The  bill  authorizes  long  lead  funding 
to  replace  the  U.S.S.  Midway  in  the 
mid-1990's  at  a  point  when  it  will  be  52 
years  old  and  to  later  in  the  1990's  re- 
place an  aged  Forrestal  class  carrier. 
The  carrier  proposal  is  crafted  to  pre- 
serve oiu-  shipbuilding  mobilization 
base  and  to  save  up  to  16,000  jobs  and 
will  save  at  least  $700  million  over  any 
other  replacement  strategy. 

This  authority  is  vitally  important 
now,  Mr.  Chairman.  Failure  to  provide 
it  would  scuttle  the  Navy's  ability  to 


italn  15  deployable  carriers,  make 

feploying  larger  numbers  of  modem 
aircraft  more  difficult  and  result  in 
higher  operating  and  support  costs  for 
t^e  ships  themselves.  I  certainly  hope 
tliat  the  House  will  reject  any  amend- 
nient  designed  to  delete  these  carriers 
fiom  the  bill. 

I  Another  area  of  interest  is  attack 
sabmarines.  The  committee  approved 
ttie  administration's  request  for  three 
S6N-688  attack  submarines  as  well  as 
authority  for  advance  procurement  for 
the  lead  ship  of  the  SSN-21  or  Seawolf 
class.  I  would  emphasize  to  my  col- 
laagues  that  the  SSN-21  represents 
o|ir  best  counter  to  the  ever-improving 

Dviet  submarine  capability. 

'Leaving  seapower  and  turning  to 
personnel,  H.R.  1748  contains  many 
excellent  provisions  designed  to  in- 
cf  ease  the  numbers  of  men  and  women 
i4  the  Armed  Forces,  provides  modest 
compensation  improvements  and  im- 
proves the  military  medical  care 
system.  As  ranking  member  of  the 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensation 
^ibcommittee,  I  can  tell  you  that  we 
grappled  with  many  important  issues, 
i4cluding  the  pay  raise,  medical  care 

|id   officer  reductions,   and   I   agree 

tth  most  of  the  positions  adopted  by 
tie  conunittee.  For  example,  the  com- 

littee  provided  the  full  end  strength 
request  for  all  active  and  Reserve  com- 
pi>nents— an  action  I  view  as  critical 
fdr  keeping  our  manpower  levels  in 
sync  with  operational  readiness. 

jl  take  exception  with  the  commit- 
tee's position  on  the  pay  raise,  howev- 
er It  was  and  is  my  belief  that  our 
tioops  rightfully  deserve  a  4-percent 
raise  as  proposed  by  the  President.  I 
fear  that  the  3-percent  raise  approved 
by  the  committee  is  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
provide  a  more  adequate  pay  raise 
dpring  conference  with  the  other  body 
ofi  this  bill. 

il'll  conclude  my  remarks  here,  Mr. 
C  lairman,  by  congratulating  all  com- 
n  ittee  members  for  a  job  well  done 
aid  by  especially  thanking  the  chair- 
nan  of  the  Military  Personnel  and 
C  3mpensation  Subcommittee,  Beverly 
H  STRON,  and  Chairman  Bennett  of  the 
S  japower  and  Strategic  Material  Sub- 
C(  immittee  for  their  leadership  in 
tl  lese  past  months.  H.R.  1748  is  not  a 
p  »rf ect  bill— but  it's  the  best  omnibus 
d  ;fense  bill  by  far  the  House  will  con- 
s  der  this  year.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
y  eld  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nich- 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tliank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
tl  lis  time. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
t!  le  bill  that  we  face  here  the  balance 
o  this  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  com- 
n  ittee  position  on  the  military  author- 
i^tion    bill.    We    have    reduced    the 
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figure  from  the  $312  billion  requested 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
this  administration,  to  a  figure  of  $305 
billioil. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  that  is  suf f i- 
cient.[l  say  that  as  one  who  voted  for 
the  bill  which  has  caused  us  to  have  to 
make  the  sizable  reductions  that  we 
are  g^lng  to  be  hearing  about  In  the 
ew  days. 

ppen  to  believe  that  a  $288  bil- 
lefense  budget  is  too  much.  I 
think  I  it  is  highly  inadvisable.  I  think 
in  the|  aftermath  of  such  a  proposal  if 
we  did  have  to  go  that,  I  think  you 
would  see  some  reductions  in  manpow- 
er, cettainly  some  significant  reduc- 
tions in  weapons  systems;  so  I  am  pre- 
pared to  support  the  committee  posi- 
tion vhen  we  debate  that  in  tomor- 
ssion. 

t  to  speak  also  just  briefly,  Mr. 
an,  on  the  Reserves,  the  Na- 
Guard  in  particular.  Some  3 
ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit 
ther  Members  of  Congress  some 
troops  in  Central  America.  The 
plane  that  we  went  down  there  on  be- 
longed to  the  Air  National  Guard,  the 
D.C.  I  At  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  been 
treated  finer.  I  have  never  flown  with 
a  mere  proficient  crew  and  staff 
peopl!.  I  have  tremendous  respect  for 
all  our  guardsmen,  but  I  want  to  par- 
ticula  -ly  commend  those  who  were  re- 
spons  ble  for  this  particular  trip. 

Todiy,  Mr.  Chairman,  51  percent  of 
all  our  infantry  battalions  are  Nation- 
al Guard  troops.  Some  48  percent  of 
all  oir  artillery  are  Army  National 
Guan  I.  Some  70  percent  of  our  entire 
air  de  ense  is  provided  by  the  Guard. 

As  you  and  our  colleagues  are  well 
aware,  the  Congress  has  been  a 
staum  :h  supporter  of  the  Army's  total 
force  program  whereby  the  combined 
capab  lities  of  the  Active  Army,  the 
Army  National  Guard,  and  the  Army 
Reserves  serve  to  accomplish  the 
ArmyiS  mission. 

Fur  her,  in  recent  years  the  Nation- 
al Guard  and  Reserves  have  been 
given  increased  responsibilities.  All  of 
this  is  good  and  it  should  continue. 

One  part  of  the  overall  effort  to  in- 
crease the  overall  combat  capabilities 
of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  have  been 
to  provide  their  technical  units  with 
model  n  weapons  systems,  especially  to 
those  units  subject  to  early  deploy- 
ment n  the  event  of  mobilization. 

A  ciise  in  point  is  the  EH-64  attack 
helicopter  for  the  Army  National 
Guan  I. 

In  fiscal  years  1985.  1986,  and  1987, 
Congiess  mandated  that  18  Apaches 
from  each  of  those  procurements  be 
assigr  ed  to  the  Army  National  Guard. 
It  taies  18  Apaches  to  equip  one 
attact  helicopter  battalion. 

The  precedent  is  well-founded  and 
should  be  continued  because  of  the 
comb)  X  mission  of  the  National  Guard. 


The  fact  is  that  over  a  quarter  of  the 
Army's  total  quantitative  require- 
ments for  the  Apache  is  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Specifically  in  March  of  this  year, 
the  Army  testified  that  the  National 
Guard  Apache  requirement  is  270  of 
the  1,031  aircraft  the  Army  would  like 
ultimately  to  procure. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  endorse  the 
action  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee which  will  allocate  to  the  Army 
National  Guard  18  Apaches  from  the 
fiscal  year  1988  procurement. 

Further,  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  continue  in  futtire  years  to  pro- 
vide at  least  18  Apaches  per  year  to 
the  National  Guard.  The  Apache  is  an 
outstanding  attack  helicopter  and  the 
Army  National  Guard  needs  it  to  ac- 
complish its  mission. 

D  1550 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Rowland]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  offer  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  defense  authorization 
bUl. 

First  let  me  take  a  moment  to  thank 
the  ranking  minority  member  and  of 
course  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  their  diligent  efforts  and  for  the 
hard  work  and  long  hours  put  in 
during  this  past  year. 

Having  said  that.  I  must  say  that  un- 
fortunately I  am  not  personally  will- 
ing to  subscribe  to  the  position  that 
has  been  put  forth  by  the  Democrat 
majority  on  this  bill. 

Tomorrow  we  are  going  to  vote  on  a 
so-called  Aspin  substitute.  Quite 
frankly,  it  is  a  substitute.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  substitute  of  weakness 
for  strength. 

In  spite  of  the  rhetoric  about  a  mili- 
tary buildup  that  we  have  read  about 
and  heard  about  over  the  past  years, 
the  reality  is  that  our  Nation's  defense 
needs  are  cut  in  real  dollars  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row:  1986,  a  2.5-percent 
decline;  1987,  a  4.2-percent  decline; 
and  in  1988,  if  we  adopt  this  substi- 
tute, we  can  look  at  a  5-percent  decline 
in  dollars. 

Under  the  substitute  the  President  is 
hostaged  to  compliance  with  the  failed 
SALT  II  Treaty,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  vio- 
lated it. 

Under  the  substitute  we  foreclose 
our  option  to  test  the  reliability  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  systems.  Testing 
would  be  banned— despite  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  are  testing. 

What  is  worse  than  the  "official" 
Democrat  proposal  are  amendments 
which  will  be  offered— some  400 
amendments  that  are  floating  around 
this  House  even  as  we  speak. 

I  am  told  that  we  are  going  to  see  an 
amendment  to  kill  all  funds  to  develop 
a  mobile  basing  mode  for  the  Peace- 
keeper MX  missile. 


I  find  it  Interesting  that  those  indi- 
viduals who  opposed  the  MX  because 
of  its  stationary  basing  mode  are  now 
opposed  to  its  mobile  basing  mode. 

Quite  frankly,  we  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

If  the  MX  is  not  survivable  In  these 
silos— as  some  say— then  why  do  some 
oppose  the  mobile  basing  option? 

Well,  I  guess  we  will  see.  I  will  say 
up  front  that  if  an  amendment  passes 
to  kill  the  MX  rail  garrison,  I  would  go 
a  step  farther  than  what  the  ranking 
member  has  said.  I  wUl  offer  an 
amendment  to  totally  scrap  the  Midg- 
etman  program. 

Other  amendments  will  have  the 
effect  of  gutting  our  strategic  defense 
initiative.  Well,  we  do  not  see  the 
Soviet  Union  cutting  back  on  their 
SDI  research. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  now  de- 
ploying lasers  on  some  of  their  ships, 
and  in  my  mind  the  only  difference  be- 
tween our  deploying  an  SDI  system 
"early"  versus  the  Soviet  Union  is  that 
we  are  the  Johrmy-come-lately. 

Lastly,  it  appears  that  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  to  prohibit  any 
covert  operations  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  We  saw  that  talked 
about  in  an  earlier  public  hearing.  Ot>- 
viously  this  is  an  issue  which  is  very 
"newsy,"  and  appears  on  the  surface 
to  be  harmless. 

But  in  my  mind,  it  is  bad  policy.  We 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  debate 
this,  but  I  will  make  one  quick  point: 
If  covert  action  is  banned  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  we  would  be 
in  essence  shutting  the  door  on  the 
type  of  activity,  the  type  of  action, 
which  actually  led  to  our  capture  of 
the  thugs  who  hijacked  the  Achille 
Lauro.  Under  this  proposal,  if  it  were 
adopted.  President  Carter  would  never 
have  been  able  to  even  attempt  his 
rescue  attempt  to  the  hostages. 

All  in  all  there  are  some  very  real 
fundamental  differences  between  our 
approach  and  that  of  the  majority 
when  it  comes  to  defense.  Unfortu- 
nately, each  year  as  we  watch  the  de- 
fense bill  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  it  becomes  a  vehicle  for  unilat- 
eral disarmament.  We  carmot  let  that 
continue  to  happen.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense of  this  Nation— a  reminder 
during  this  200th  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  We  must  fulfill  that 
responsibility  prudently,  we  must  do  it 
without  wasting  taxpayers'  dollars, 
and  hopefully  at  the  end  of  this  proc- 
ess we  can  and  will  meet  all  these 
goals. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for 
the  courtesies  extended  to  me,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  debate  in  the  next 
few  days. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentle\/oman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron],  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Personnel  and  Compem;ation. 


Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subconunittee  on 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensation, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1748  as  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  There  was  little  program 
growth  in  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  request  for  military  per- 
sonnel, other  than  funding  for  a  pay 
raise  and  increased  end  strength  for 
the  active  duty  Navy  and  the  Reserve 
components.  Recognizing  that  reduc- 
tions would  have  to  be  made,  however, 
we  attempted  to  identify  a  realistic 
level  of  cuts.  Titles  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII 
of  H.R.  1748  represent  a  reduction  of 
$1.3  billion  from  the  request  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

The  most  difficult  issue  that  we 
dealt  with  was  the  military  pay  raise. 
Last  year  it  was  3  percent,  effective 
January  1,  1987.  The  President's 
budget  requested  a  4-percent  increase 
for  January  1988.  at  a  cost  of  $2  bil- 
lion. Although  I  think  each  of  us  per- 
sonally would  like  to  approve  a  4-per- 
cent pay  raise,  we  recognized  that  was 
not  in  the  cards  in  the  cxirrent  budget 
environment.  As  a  result,  the  commit- 
tee approved  a  3-percent  Increase, 
which  is  consistent  with  the  budget 
resolution  subsequently  passed  by  the 
House  and  results  in  a  $500  million 
savings  in  the  military  personnel  ac- 
count. Given  the  continued  low  rate  of 
inflation,  a  3-percent  raise  will  ade- 
quately maintain  the  service  member's 
purchasing  power  relative  to  the  cost 
of  goods  and  services  that  must  be 
purchased  in  the  private  sector. 

H.R.  1748  as  reported  approved  the 
Active  and  Reserve  end  strengths  as 
proposed  in  the  President's  budget. 
There  is  very  limited  growth  this  year, 
for  the  active  component,  a  6,200  in- 
crease for  the  active  Navy  as  a  result 
of  manning  requirements  for  new 
ships;  for  the  Reserve  component,  a 
33.000  increase  for  the  Selected  Re- 
serve and  a  4.750  increase  for  Reserve 
full-time  manning  as  a  result  of  the 
additional  missions  being  given  to  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.  Overall,  active 
duty  end  strength  decreases  by  1,850 
as  a  result  of  the  Air  Force's  decision 
to  take  an  8,150  cut  in  end  strength 
below  1987  levels. 

Few  personnel  issues  have  generated 
more  uproar  within  the  corridors  of 
the  Pentagon  than  the  direction  in- 
cluded in  last  year's  authorization  bill 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  officer  corps 
by  6  percent  over  a  3-year  period.  The 
1-percent  cut  in  1987  is  already  being 
implemented.  As  we  analyzed  the  2- 
and  3-percent  cuts  required  for  1988 
and  1989,  however,  the  committee  was 
very  concerned  that  we  simply  do  not 
have  enough  good  information  or  inde- 
pendent analysis  on  which  to  base  a 
decision.  Clearly,  there  has  been 
growth  in  the  officer  corps  since  1980. 
The  questions  to  be  answered  are, 
first,  whether  that  growth  is  justified 
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•nd.  second,  what  the  impact  of  those 
cuts  on  the  force  will  be.  In  view  of 
the  uncertainties,  the  committee  has 
recommended  delaying  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  2-  and  3-percent  cuts  for 
1  year  and  directed  a  comprehensive 
General  Accounting  Office  study. 

Medical  care  was  a  particular  focus 
of  this  year— both  peacetime  and  war- 
time care.  The  provisions  recommend- 
ed are  the  first  installment  of  what  I 
hope  will  be  an  even  more  comprehen- 
sive look  at  the  medical  care  system 
once  the  authorization  process  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  committee  was  very  concerned 
about  the  way  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  proceeding  on  both  its  pro- 
posed CHAMFDS  reform  initiative 
and  acquisition  of  a  computerized 
medical  information  system  for  mili- 
tary hospitals— called  the  composite 
health  care  system  [CHCSl- and  has. 
therefore,  included  a  series  of  legisla- 
tive provisions  requiring  an  adequate 
test  and  evaluation  process  before  pro- 
ceeding further  on  either  program. 
Our  recent  experience  in  dealing  with 
DOD  on  both  programs  has  been  sub- 
stantially less  than  satisfactory,  so 
HJl.  1748  would  also  fence  the  money 
to  ensure  that  congressional  Intent  is 
adhered  to. 

For  peacetime  medical  care,  we  have 
Included  a  provision  prohibiting  imple- 
mentation of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget's  required  test  of  a 
so-called  "user"  fee  at  military  medical 
facilities,  proposed  a  $1,000  cata- 
strophic cap  on  out-of-pocket  CHAM- 
PUS  expenses  for  active  duty  families, 
and  earmarked  a  portion  of  the  Navy's 
end  strength  growth  for  medical  per- 
sonneL 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
package  of  initiatives  to  address  seri- 
ous shortfalls  in  medical  personnel  in 
the  Reserve  components  wliich  must 
provide  two-thirds  of  our  medical  man- 
power in  the  event  of  a  mobilization. 
Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  exerted  very  little  leadership 
in  this  vital  area.  Any  improvements 
have  been  the  direct  result  of  congres- 
sional intervention.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1986  authorization  biU,  this  committee 
proposed  two  initiatives— the  stipend 
and  loan  repayment  programs — to  in- 
crease manning  in  critical  wsu-time 
specialties  like  surgeons  and  operating 
room  nurses.  This  year  the  committee 
has  proposed  several  improvements  to 
these  previous  initiatives,  as  well  as 
several  new  programs,  to  enhance  our 
wartime  medical  manpower  capabili- 
ties. 

In  conclusion,  titles  IV-VII  of  H.R. 
1748  are  an  attempt  to  maximize  avail- 
able military  personnel  resources,  con- 
sistent with  anticipated  budget  reduc- 
tions, and  I  urge  their  approval. 

D  1600 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois).  The  gentlewoman 


frdm  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]  has  con- 
sumed 6  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yitld  7  minutes  to  the  very  erudite, 
suasive,    silver-tongued    gentleman 
frim  Illinois  [Mr.  Davis]. 

DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
glowing  Introduction. 

My  colleagues  here  know  this  fact.  I 
ai^  telling  those  who  are  in  the  gallery 
aiid  those  listening  to  the  sound  of  my 
voice  that  I  am  a  freshman  Congress- 
and  I  am  a  freshman  Congress- 
that  came  to  Washington  and 
otjtrageously  lobbied,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  for  the  House  Armed  Services 
committee  assignment  and  was  grate- 
fii  for  receiving  that  assignment,  as 
w«ll  as  the  prestigious  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

t  was  then  appointed  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Personnel  and 
Compensation  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Readiness  of  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services,  and  ultimately  got  an 
aipointment  to  the  Defense  Policy 
Pinel,  one  of  the  only  two  freshmen 
se  rvlng  on  that  body  that  is  supposed 
to  meet  and  does  meet  to  discuss  the 
pqllcy  of  defense,  the  policy  of  securi- 
ty, and  the  policy  of  defending  Amer- 
ict  against  all  intruders  in  the  Com- 
imttee  on  Armed  Services. 

what  I  did  not  do  was  come  to 
Washington,  DC.  to  preside  in  the 
lOOth  Congress  over  a  negative  de- 
fehse  budget  and  over  a  continued 
negative  defense  budget  that  takes  us 
bsjck  to  the  late  1970's  when  helicop- 
ters would  not  fly,  when  there  were  no 
bullets  for  rifles,  when  ships  could  not 
st^am  to  sea  for  lack  of  spare  parts, 
when  aircraft  would  not  fly,  and  when 
the  morale  of  the  troops  in  the  field 
and  the  sailors  in  the  Navy,  and  those 
so-vlng  in  the  gallant  Air  Force  was  at 
its  lowest  point  since  the  Vietnam  war. 

Ko,  I  did  not  come  here  to  do  that, 
so  when  the  Defense  Policy  Panel  met 
aitd  decided  to  budget  to  threat  rather 
than  the  crazy  way  things  are  done 
aeound  here  sometimes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  budgeting  to  budget,  I  not  only 
agreed  sind  added  my  voice  to  that,  but 
virtually  that  whole  panel,  save  2  or  3 
&fembers  out  of  25,  agreed  that  it 
wbuld  be  a  good  idea  to  budget  to  the 
tl  reat  to  America  rather  than  to  the 
budget  that  was  being  fashioned  and 
d(  elded  by  a  group  of  people  who  were 
ni  (t  even  on  the  House  Committee  on 
A  -med  Services,  and  who  in  and  of 
tliemselves  knew  nothing  of  the 
tlireat,  and  who  produced  a  budget 
rOsolution  for  us  to  vote  on  subse- 
quently that  was  $23  billion  less  than 
the  President's  request  and  some  $16 
billion,  $17  billion  less  than  the  re- 
st lonsible  mark  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  who  said,  yes, 
ii  deed,  we  will  be  responsible.  We  will 
b  idget  to  the  threat,  but  we  are  going 
t<  cut  the  President's  request  responsi- 
y.  and  the  entire  House  Committee 
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on  Armed  Services  did  that,  and  they 
budgeted  to  $306  billion  to  the  threat, 
to  the .  continution  of  the  moderniza- 
tion of  I  America's  fighting  force,  and  to 
the  morale  and  the  quality  personnel 
that  sfrves  in  those  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  stem  the  rising  tides  of  Soviet  ad- 
venturism throughout  the  world  and 
the  Soviet  threat. 

Yes,  Indeed,  we  budgeted  to  that; 
but  at  the  same  time,  we  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's request  by  $6  billion,  a  thor- 
oughly and  totally  conservative  look  at 
the  budget,  and  one  that  was  realistic, 
and  that  is  the  bill  that  is  before  us 
today. 

Those  that  would  speak  against  it,  I 
assum^,  then  tomorrow  would  vote  for 
the  so>called  Aspin  substitute,  which 
takes  that  budget  down  another  $16 
billion  and  cripples  R&D,  and  guts 
procurement,  and  takes  O&M  ac- 
countsi  operations  and  maintenance, 
the  vary  stuff  from  which  training, 
readiness  and  gasoline  is  made  out  of. 

Pay  increases  for  the  military,  com- 
pensation in  terms  of  medical  benefits 
for  dependents  and  for  retirees  will  be 
cut  and  slashed  to  the  bone  through 
the  further  efforts  of  that  Committee 
on  the  Budget  who  gave  us  a  mark, 
and  sa|d,  this  Is  what  it  will  be,  and  yet 
its  very  chairman  said  privately  to 
other  jMembers,  "Well,  maybe  it  will 
be  higner  later,  we  will  tell  you  what  it 
is." 

Who!  is  the  policy  panel?  It  is  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  that,  and 
you  believe  that.  Mr.  Vice  Chairman, 
you  know  that,  and  you  believe  that. 

A  pijevlous  speaker  said  on  this  side 
aisle,  we  should  budget  to  the 
and  if  it  is  288  or  289  or  281, 
what  it  ought  to  be. 
lid  say  to  that  speaker,  if  you 
your  words,  what  if  It  is  340, 
)u  vote  for  it  then,  because 
it  is  truly  higher  If  we  have  not 
ir  job  as  I  believe  we  have? 

This  Is  a  good  bill.  We  wiU  have  an 
opportunity  the  next  day,  the  day 
after,  to  find  out  just  how  bad  the  sub- 
stitute is.  We  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  disQUss  SDI,  ABM,  conventional  de- 
fense Initiatives. 

As  vie  zero  out  intermediate  nuclear 
missiles  in  Europe,  we  are  going  to 
have  tio  replace  those  intermediate  nu- 
clear missiles  with  conventional  forces 
and  conventional  buildup. 

The^e  is  a  general  misunderstanding 
about}  the  defense  budget  to  begin 
with.  Well  over  half  of  it  goes  for 
spare  parts,  for  machinery  already  in 
place,  And  for  training  and  for  military 
compensation  and  benefits  for  person- 
nel. 

)st  two-thirds  of  its  goes  for 
thing^  already  in  progress,  and  the 
balance  is  for  new  hardware  that  we 
have  to  continually  modernize  to  meet 
the  til  reat. 


I  simply  say  to  the  Members,  this  is 
the  bill.  This  is  the  one  that  requires 
and  deserves  yoxir  vote,  not  the  Aspin 
substitute.  As  we  go  through  those  435 
amendments  that  we  will  have  before 
us  in  the  next  2  weeks,  we  certainly 
ought  to  pick  and  choose  on  policy,  as 
rightfully  this  great  hall  of  debate 
should  do. 

This  is  the  vehicle;  it  is  not  the 
Aspin  substitute.  This  is  it,  and  it  de- 
serves your  vote,  and  those  switch- 
boards ought  to  light  up  today,  to- 
night and  tomorrow,  and  tell  your 
Congressman,  H.R.  1748,  committee 
vote  is  the  right  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  would  an- 
noujice  that  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Bennett]  has  21  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  has  33  minutes 
remaining.    

Mr.  BE3fNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Sisisky]. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  talked  about 
two  budgets  in  here,  almost  three 
budgets. 

What  I  am  going  to  talk  about  today 
is  a  very  narrow  part  of  that  budget 
having  to  do  with  long  lead  time  of 
aircraft  carriers. 

The  committee  saw  fit  to  put  it  in 
both  of  the  budgets,  and  we  will  be  de- 
bating some  amendments  here  on  the 
floor  this  week  or  next  week  concern- 
ing these  aircraft  carriers. 

So  the  record  will  be  straight,  these 
are  replacement  carriers,  they  are  not 
adding  to  our  15  battle  groups.  They 
are  not  going  to  cost  $37  billion.  They 
are  going  to  cost  about  $7  billion  over 
a  10-year  period. 

Now,  let  us  talk  about  the  carriers. 

Carriers  have  three  peacetime  pur- 
poses: First,  to  establish  U.S.  presence; 
second,  remind  other  coimtries  of 
American  interests;  and  third,  deter 
aggression.  In  war,  carriers:  First,  pro- 
tect sealanes;  and  second,  attack  the 
enemy. 

Although  the  Navy  uses  forward  de- 
ployment to  justify  a  minimum  of  15 
carriers.  I  think  other  arguments  for 
15  carriers  have  been  somewhat  over- 
looked. 

Since  1955  the  Navy  has  been  in- 
volved in  over  90  percent  of  the  situa- 
tions where  U.S.  forces  deployed  in  re- 
sponse to  a  crisis.  About  two-thirds  of 
those  incidents  Involved  carriers. 

Carriers  provide  an  imparalleled  dip- 
lomatic resource  for  preserving  peace 
and  protecting  U.S.  interests  by  re- 
sponding to  a  broad  range  of  threats 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  conflict. 

As  a  rule  It  takes  three  carriers  In 
service  to  keep  one  deployed.  Many 
people  don't  realize  we  routinely  have 
only  five  carriers  overseas,  with  the 
rest  in  port  or  near  the  U.S.  coast. 


Normal  carrier  rotation  is:  As  one  re- 
turns to  port,  a  second  is  training,  and 
a  third  overseas.  That  doesn't  mean 
we  only  deploy  five  carriers.  It  means 
deploying  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
force  is  about  the  maximum  reasona- 
ble peacetime  limit. 

A  carrier's  fighting  ability  is  almost 
entirely  in  its  planes.  Since  we  up- 
grade the  system  by  developing  new 
aircraft,  a  carrier  can  stay  In  the  fleet 
half  a  century.  For  example.  Coral  Sea 
was  commissioned  In  1947,  upgraded  In 
1983-85  and  Is  now  the  first  CV  to 
deploy  an  all  F/A-18  alrwlng. 

That  airwing  has  the  power  of  10 
World  War  II  carriers.  And  although 
we  don't  always  think  of  carriers  in 
the  context  of  antisubmarine  warfare, 
carrier-based  planes  provide  signifi- 
cant ASW  potential. 

Someone  always  asks  whether  land- 
based  planes  could  do  the  job  better. 
But  land-based  planes  need  bases,  and 
the  United  States  neither  has  nor  can 
afford  adequate  overseas  bases  to  meet 
our  security  requirements. 

Nor  can  we  afford  the  long  range, 
high  endurance  planes  needed  to  meet 
these  requirements  from  bases  In  the 
United  States  even  it  such  planes 
could  perform  ASW,  surveillance,  and 
launch  cruise  missiles,  it's  not  likely 
they  could  establish  air  superiority. 

Carriers  are  less  vxilnerable  than 
land  bases.  The  United  States  lost  sev- 
eral hundred  air  bases  during  World 
War  II.  In  Korea,  all  South  Korean  air 
bases  were  captured  during  the  first  5 
days.  By  1973  alone,  400  United  States 
planes  were  destroyed  and  4,000  dam- 
aged at  land  bases  in  South  Vietnam. 

None  of  the  bases  we  built  in  South- 
east Asia  remain  In  our  hands.  During 
the  last  40  years  we've  reduced  oper- 
ational overseas  air  bases  by  more 
than  one-half  and  it's  unlikely  the 
trend  will  be  reversed. 

This  is  the  problem  that  carriers 
solve. 

With  respect  to  survivability,  the 
general  rule  is:  The  larger  the  ship, 
the  harder  it  is  to  sink.  The  reason: 
Damage  affects  a  smaller  portion  of 
the  ship,  and  larger  ships  can  be  built 
to  isolate  and  insulate  critical  compo- 
nents. 

Although  nuclear  power  adds  about 
30  percent  to  acquisition  costs,  the  life 
cycle  costs  of  a  nuclear  carrier  are 
within  2  to  3  percent  of  a  comparably 
sized  conventional  carrier.  However, 
nuclear  propulsion  does  have  advan- 
tages. 

Nuclear  carriers  have  three  times 
the  ammunition  and  four  times  the 
aviation  fuel  storage  capacity  of  con- 
ventional carriers.  Nuclear  carriers  are 
also  fast,  sailing  from  Norfolk  to  the 
Mediterranean  In  less  time  than  con- 
ventional carriers. 

Reactor  fuel  lasts  13  years  and  elimi- 
nates the  oil  tanker  umbilical  cord. 
Conventional  carriers  depend  on 
tanker  support,  giving  an  enemy  the 


opportunity  to  strand  carriers  by 
eliminating  tankers. 

Carriers  were  originally  planned  for 
fiscal  years  1984-96.  at  a  cost  of  $10 
billion.  The  Navy  changed  plans  when 
they  discovered  a  two  ship  buy  at  an 
earlier  date  could  save  as  much  as  $3 
billion,  with  less  disruption  to  the  in- 
dustrial base. 

This  was  a  result  of  the  under 
budget  construction  and  early  delivery 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  Follow-on  con- 
struction of  two  ships  will  allow  New- 
port News  to  expand  modular  con- 
struction and  accelerate  the  work 
force  learning  ciu^e. 

Building  these  ships  now  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  intact  labor  pool  and 
skill  resources.  Postponing  construc- 
tion win  Increase  costs,  as  well  as  place 
us  In  a  more  precarious  economic  and 
national  security  environment  during 
the  coming  decade. 

In  conclusion: 

First,  we  need  15  carriers; 

Second,  carriers  are  more  survlvable 
than  land  bases  or  other  ships; 

Third,  carriers  are  a  durable,  long- 
term  Investment; 

Fourth,  postponing  the  decision  will 
Increase  the  price;  and 

Fifth,  buying  both  now  is  more  af- 
fordable than  any  alternative. 

D  1610 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  very  suave  and  debonaire  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Martin!. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
extend  to  the  chairman  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee,  Ron 
Dellums,  this  Member's  most  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  truly  outstanding 
leadership,  fairness,  and  personal  dedi- 
cation that  he  has  shown  in  guiding 
the  subcommittee  through  some  diffi- 
cult times.  I  know  that  the  other 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
would  agree  with  me  that  we  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate  to  have  the  gentle- 
man from  California  chair  the  sub- 
committee that  Is  responsible  for  ade- 
quate and  acceptable  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  for  our  military  person- 
nel. 

As  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  stated,  the  committee 
had  to  make  some  very  deep  cuts  in 
this  year's  military  construction  au- 
thorization to  meet  the  numbers.  If  I 
may.  let  me  recap  some  other  numbers 
for  you  that  will  show  an  indication  of 
where  we  are  going  in  this  area.  In 
1985,  the  military  construction  author- 
ization was  cut  by  14  percent— in  1986 
it  was  cut  by  11  percent— and  in  1987, 
16  percent.  The  cuts  that  had  to  be 
made  this  year  are  11  percent  if  the 
original  committee  position  prevails, 
or  18  percent  if  the  Aspin  substitute 
prevails. 
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There  are  two  very  Important  points 
that  I  would  like  to  make  at  this  time. 

One.  the  cuts  that  had  to  be  made  In 
the  past  years  were  not  made  because 
the  requested  projects  were.  In  our 
opinion,  not  needed;  nor  were  they  cut 
because  the  services  were  trjring  to 
goldplate  their  existing  empires.  All  of 
the  projects  submitted,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  are  for  badly  needed  re- 
placement facilities  or  facilities  for 
new  missions  and  equipment.  The  re- 
placement facilities,  for  example,  are 
for  getting  our  troops  out  of  World 
War  II  wood  facilities  where  they  live 
and  work.  During  the  past  several 
years,  the  Defense  Department  has  es- 
tablished new  missions  and  purchased 
a  considerable  amount  of  new  equip- 
ment which  is  now  being  delivered. 
Regardless  of  any  members  policy  po- 
sition on  defense  strategy  or  new 
wei^^ons  systems,  once  we  the  Con- 
gress have  decided  to  improve  our  de- 
fense capabilities  and  add  new  and  im- 
proved weapons,  we  can  not  forget 
about  the  people  who  must  then  be 
trained  in  and  operate  that  mission 
and  equipment. 

Second,  let  me  point  out  that  as  the 
military  construction  budget  has  been 
cut  each  year,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense continues  to  request  approxi- 
mately the  same  level  of  authoriza- 
tion. Prom  the  Defense  Department's 
viewpoint,  one  might  ask— as  this  ac- 
count is  cut  each  year,  why  not  reduce 
it  and  not  take  the  chance  on  lost  au- 
thorization? The  facts  are  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  recognizing  the 
critical  needs  of  the  services,  places  a 
high  priority  on  military  construction. 

The  cuts  that  have  been  made  over 
the  past  4  years  were  made  to  get  to  a 
number,  a  budget  number.  At  the  rate 
we  are  going,  we  will  quickly  be  right 
back  where  we  were  during  the  Ford 
and  Carter  years.  During  the  past  few 
years,  we  have  been  fighting  a  battle 
of  d^nage  control  rather  than  repair 
and  rebmlding.  We  will  pay  someday 
for  this  shortsightedness— hopefully 
only  with  money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee has  produced  a  bill  that,  consider- 
ing the  reductions  that  had  to  be 
made,  has  met  the  needs  of  the  serv- 
ices as  well  as  possible.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  military  con- 
struction section  of  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  carefully  and  give  it 
their  full  support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  take  a  minute  to  thank  the 
staff  of  the  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committee which  has  worked  so  hard 
to  put  our  bill  together.  We  see  in 
some  areas  of  Congress  where  we  have 
huge  staffs.  I  want  to  let  you  know 
that  we  have  five  staff  members  in 
Military  Construction  which  put  this 
budget  together  and  helped  us  with 
many  of  these  very  difficult  decisions. 
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1  (Tith  that,  I  would  close  by  asking    that  thle  dollars  that  we  approve  today 


for  research  and  development  gener- 
ate a  nequlrement  for  tens  of  dollars 
within  la  5-  to  10-year  period.  There  is 
a  perception  that  in  the  Department 
of  Deffnse  research  and  development 
prograii  the  services  are  trying  to  exe- 
cute too  many  programs— some  of 
which  lire  "nice  to  have"  rather  than 
pursuiiig  fewer  programs  that  are  ab- 
solutely essential  in  a  more  efficient 
manner. 

"There  has  been  far  too  much  dupli- 
cation [of  effort  in  the  defense  re- 
search |  program  and  it  is  imperative 
that  wi  eliminate  needless  redundancy 
and  imbrove  the  return  on  our  defense 
researcfti  investment. 

"Thej  more  significant  actions  taken 

by   the   committee   in   reaching   this 

5e»rcri    ai.u    L^cvciuymci.t    «'"" ,  "'^    level  iicluded  a  reduction  of  $1.7  bU- 

Honorable   Melvin   Price   of   Illinois    non  fiim  the  administration's  request 


support  of  our  committee  bill  and  the 
total  rejection  of  the  Aspin  substitute. 

■the  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OiUy  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
N9W  York  [Mr.  Martin]  has  consumed 
5  minutes.     

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yi^ld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

'  irgia  [Mr.  Darden]. 

D  1620 

[r.    DARDEN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
the  chairman  for  yielding  time 
tone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  4  years, 
it  has  been  my  privilege  and  opportu- 
nity to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  specifically,  to 
serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search   and    Development    with    the 


anid  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
getitleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson]. 

'his  has  been  a  very  wonderful  ex- 
lence  for  me  to  have  an  opportuni- 
ty! to  see  first  hand  how  our  military 
procurement  is  begun  at  the  research 
and  development  level. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  issue  a 
report  on  behalf  of  our  chairman,  the 
gehtleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price], 
oiitlining  briefly  the  activities  of  this 
CO  lunittee  to  be  found  in  this  bill. 

TU  lOR  STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  KELVIN 
1  RICE  or  THE  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
i  DBCOMMITTEE 

"Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
re  luested  $43.7  billion  for  the  Depart- 
msnt  of  Defense  fiscal  year  1988  re- 
sejirch,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion program.  This  represents  a  sizable 
increase  over  the  $35.8  billion  appro- 
pr  lated  by  the  Congress  for  the  fiscal 
ye  ir  1987  RDT&E  program. 

Tin  consideration  of  Gramm- 
Rtidman-HoUings  and  the  present  situ- 
ation with  the  Federal  deficit,  the 
cQinmittee  could  not  endorse  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  18-percent 
relil  growth  in  the  fiscal  year  1988 
RpT&E  program. 

'The  committee  recommends  reduc- 
inj  the  administration's  request  by 
$1 .9  billion  for  several  significant  rea- 
sons. 

'First,  in  several  areas  the  Depart- 
m  mt  of  Defense  wanted  to  pursue  re- 
se  Eirch  and  development  at  the  ex- 
p<  nse  of  on-going  production  pro- 
giams.  The  most  notable  example  was 
tl  e  decision  to  begin  the  phase  out  of 
tt  e  Army's  AH-64  Apache  Helicopter 
liiie.  Accordingly,  the  committee  did 
n(  »t  support  the  Army's  light  helicop- 
t«r  experimental  [LHX]  program  in 
c(  nsideration  of  the  fact  that  several 
hmdred  million  dollars  would  be  rec- 
01  amended  for  addition  to  the  procure- 
ni  ent  account  to  ensure  continuation 
o!  the  Army's  first  line  helicopter  pro- 
g  ams. 

"The  second  reason  for  the  commit- 
t<  e's  mark  stems  largely  from  the  fact 


of  $5.2  billion  for  the  strategic  defense 
initiatijire  [SDI];  a  reduction  of  $106.0 
million  from  the  request  of  $356  mil- 
lion for  the  Antisatellite  Program,  a 
reduction  of  $227  million  from  the  re- 
quest of  $402  million  for  the  light  heli- 
copter J  experiment  [LHXl  program;  a 
reduction  of  $200  million  from  the  re- 
quest of  $1.2  billion  for  the  C-17  air- 
craft; and  a  reduction  of  $342  million 
from  uie  request  of  $592  million  for 
the  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile 
Alternate  Basing  Program.  The  com- 
mittee! recommended  deletion  of  all 
funds  for  the  Army's  Aquila  and  Patri- 
ot Anlitactical  Missile  Systems,  and 
the  Navy's  Advanced  Anti-Aircraft 
Missile.  Airship.  Advanced  Light- 
weight Torpedo  and  Battle  Group  Pas- 
sive Horizon  Extension  System  Train- 
er. Tne  committee  recommended  in- 
creasing authorization  for  the  conven- 
tional pefense  initiative  [CDIl  by  $328 
millioi^,  university  research  initiative 
[URI]  by  $107  million,  and  the  ad- 
vanced attack  submarine  by  $100  mil- 
lion. "The  committee  also  recommend- 
ed aumorization  of  $2.9  billion  of  the 
$44.2  billion  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1989  Primarily  for  the  technology 
base.  0.1  and  6.2.  activities. 

"The  conunittee  made  a  number  of 
'efficiency'  adjustments— most  notably 
in  thelareas  of  tactical  fighter  aircraft 
and  electronic  warfare. 

"MrJ  Chairman,  I  have  highlighted 
the  mpre  significant  actions  taken  by 
the  cotnmittee." 

However,  many  changes  were  made, 
and  the  reason  we  were  able  to  make 
these  changes,  I  think,  and  stay  within 
budge.,  was  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous { mount  of  cooperation  exhibited 
by  both  the  majority  and  minority 
memb  ;rs  of  this  committee. 

We  work  together  as  a  team,  and  I 
think  we  have  an  effort  of  which  we 
can  al  be  proud. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  us  in 
passing  the  recommendations  of  the 
Subco  mmittee  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opmei  it. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  KylI.  who  is  a  very  lo- 
quacious gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all. 
I  would  like  to  make  some  general 
comments  and  then  discuss  a  couple  of 
specifics  regarding  the  committee  bill, 
specifically  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative and  the  MX  rail  garrison. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  recall  where  we 
started.  We  started  with  the  President 
requesting  $312  billion  in  spending  au- 
thority for  the  Defense  Department, 
and  with  the  committee  coming  in  at 
$305.7  billion.  We  then  find  a  House 
budget  resolution  that  would  take  us 
down  to  $289  billion.  This  is  In  the 
context  of  cuts  in  real  growth  over  the 
last  2  yews  of  4  and  3  percent,  respec- 
tively. 

The  committee  mark  would  take  us 
to  an  additional  5-percent  reduction  in 
real  growth  this  year.  The  recent  his- 
tory of  the  Defense  Department 
budget,  in  short,  is  not  good. 

Referring  to  this  negative  growth  in 
comparison  to  earlier  years  of  real 
growth.  Chairman  Aspin  said  this: 

This  boom-or-bust  approach  to  defense 
budgeting  does  no  good,  either  for  our  econ- 
omy or  our  national  security.  For  years,  we 
have  been  demanding  that  the  Pentagon 
and  defense  contractors  shape  up  and 
produce  efficiently.  Then  we  jerk  them 
around  by  boosting  the  defense  budget  13 
percent  In  1981  and  slashing  it  4  percent 
just  5  years  later.  We  ask  them  to  be  ration- 
al and  efficient;  then  we  treat  them  irra- 
tionally and  inefficiently. 

What  we  need  is  a  commitment  by  left 
and  right.  Democrats  and  Republicans,  lib- 
erals and  conservatives,  to  raise  defense 
spending  modestly,  but  consistently,  say  for 
a  decade  or  more.  Then  and  only  then  can 
we  rightfully  expect  greater  efficiency  from 
the  Pentagon. 

The  President's  request  of  $312  bil- 
lion represented  a  3-percent  growth,  a 
modest  growth.  The  committee  budget 
of  $305  billion  clearly  represents  a 
less-than-modest  growth.  But  the  pro- 
posed Aspin  substitute  of  minus  5  per- 
cent is  totally  inadequate,  particularly 
coming  upon  the  heels  of  years  with  3 
and  4  percent  minus  growth,  respec- 
tively. 

To  the  chairman's  credit,  he  has  ac- 
knowledged as  much  when  he  said 
that  the  attempt  to  comply  with  the 
budget  resolution  and  at  the  same 
time  fashion  a  rational  and  reasonable 
defense  budget  is  impossible. 

He  said,  and  I  am  quoting: 

There  are  three  choices.  One  could  ignore 
the  Budget  Resolution;  but  that  can't  be 
done  for  long  under  the  House  Rules.  One 
could  brutalize  the  personnel  and  O&M  ac- 
counts; but  that  makes  for  very  foolish 
policy.  Or  one  can  play  the  game  of  smoke 
and  mirrors." 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  precisely 
what  has  happened. 

To  cite  Just  one  example,  the  chair- 
man found  that  after  making  all  the 
deep  and  serious  cuts  in  the  committee 
mark,  he  still  had  to  find  another  $4.7 


billion.  To  do  that,  he  opposes  a  sub- 
stitute directing  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  hold  all  payments  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  in  the  last  10 
days  of  fiscal  year  1988  until  the  start 
of  the  fiscal  year  1989,  thereby,  out  of 
nowhere,  coming  up  with  an  addition- 
al $4.7  billion  in  savings. 

To  his  credit,  here  is  what  he  said 
about  that: 

This  isn't  brilliant  policy.  It's  pure  and 
simple  gimmickry.  I  make  no  pretenses 
about  it.  But  I  also  do  not  wish  to  hide  it. 

I  commend  the  chairman  for  his  re- 
sponsibility and  his  candor.  His  re- 
marks are  really  eloquent  testimony 
for  the  committee  bill. 

Some  of  the  cuts  in  his  substitute 
constitute  very  bad  policy,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. To  cite  just  a  couple:  Significant 
cuts  in  strategic  programs,  including 
elimination  of  9  of  21  requested  MX 
missiles;  deleting  of  an  additional  $250 
million  in  SDI  funds.  This  comes  on 
the  heels  of  a  $2.1  billion  reduction  in 
the  committee  mark  from  the  adminis- 
tration's request. 

In  addition,  reductions  in  classified 
programs,  including  the  advanced 
technology  or  of  Stealth  bomber;  $98.5 
million  cut  for  the  Trident  2  D-5  mis- 
sile, and  elimination  of  the  ground- 
launched  cruise  missile  funding  and  all 
but  $50  million  in  ASAT  funding. 
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And  there  are  many,  many  more. 
But  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
these  cuts  were  deep.  Let  me  refer  spe- 
cifically to  SDI,  because  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram has  brought  together  through 
its  accelerated  research  program  a 
very  clear  indication  of  how  the 
United  States  could  protect  itself  in 
the  future,  even  though  the  Congress 
has  cut  the  President's  request  over 
the  years.  In  fact  research  has  acceler- 
ated and  we  have  now  determined  that 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram which  would  be  effective  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  George  C. 
Marshall  Institute  study  demonstrates 
in  clear  and  specific  terms  how  we 
could  deploy  a  system  by  1994  if  that 
deployment  decision  is  made  later  on 
this  year.  With  these  reports  confirm- 
ing the  fact  that  the  President's  vision 
of  a  moral  strategic  defense  could 
become  a  reality,  the  real  debate  re- 
garding SDI  has  shifted.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  whether  we  can 
deploy  a  space  shield  but,  rather, 
when  we  can  do  so. 

So,  the  point  is  not  whether  we  can 
do  so  but  when  we  can  do  so.  And  I 
submit  this  is  the  real  danger,  because 
what  the  committee  did  was  to  stop 
SDI  dead  in  its  tracks  by  insisting 
upon  a  resolution,  which  passed  by 
one  vote,  I  might  add,  which  would  re- 
strict us  to  a  narrow  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  thereby  effectively 
precluding  us  from  moving  forward 
with  testing  and  development  of  SDI. 


I  submit  this  is  bad  policy.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  not  so  constrained  them- 
selves, and  we  should  not  tie  our 
hands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  beyond  me  why 
we  would  want  to  tie  our  hands  when 
the  Soviets  have  not  done  so  them- 
selves, when  they  have  spent  close  to 
$150  billion  in  the  last  10  years  on 
their  own  version  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense, and  when  they  have  continually 
violated  the  ABM  Treaty  themselves. 
There  is  no  reason  to  tie  our  hands  at 
this  point.  It  harms  our  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets,  it  ignores  Soviet  vio- 
lations, and  in  fact  I  would  suggest 
that  it  condones  these  violations  and  it 
precludes  us  from  testing.  We  should 
reject  this  kind  of  langiiage  which 
would  preclude  SDI  testing  when  we 
are  ready  to  do  so. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
comment  on  the  ICBM  modernization, 
because  the  committee's  very  modest 
$250  million  for  this  program  for  a 
study  for  mobUe  basing  for  the  MX 
and  the  Midgetman  is  significantly 
less  than  what  the  President  request- 
ed. He  requested  $591  million.  This  re- 
quest is  for  $341  million  less  than  was 
requested,  so  the  committee  made  a 
huge  cut  in  our  effort  to  find  a  way  to 
protect  the  Midgetman  and  the  MX 
missile. 

If  there  are  any  further  attempts  to 
cut  the  $250  million.  I  will  reluctantly 
offer  my  amendment  to  reduce  Midg- 
etman funding  to  $1  billion.  There  is 
little  reason  to  have  either  the  MX  or 
the  Midgetman  if  we  cannot  protect 
them.  We  must  move  forward  exi>edi- 
tiously  to  determine  what  kind  of 
mobile  basing  mode  will  work  the  best. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
who  have  spoken  before  me  have  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that  this  year's  de- 
fense budget  request  is  a  minimum,  a 
modest  request.  Second,  we  should  not 
place  handcuffs  on  our  proceeding 
with  SDI  testing,  by  insisting  upon  a 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should 
not  further  restrict  the  funding  to 
study  a  proper  mode  of  basing  for  our 
MX  and  Midgetman  missiles.  I  support 
the  committee  bill  with  these  few 
changes  and  will  oppose  the  Aspin 
substitute. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  intends  to  add  to  this 
bill  dangerous  language  on  how  the 
United  States  should  negotiate  with 
the  Soviets.  Under  a  "shadow"  arms 
control  policy,  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship is  trying  to  use  the  DOD  authori- 
zation as  the  forum  for  United  States- 
Soviet  negotiations.  They  also  intend 
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to  prevent  the   United  States   from      I  Is  that  a  fair  understanding  of  what 
making  necessary  responses  to  Soviet    \^e  are  doing? 


noncompliance     with     arms     control 
agreements. 

Negotiations  on  arms  control  should 
be  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union— not  between  the  United 
States  President  and  the  United  States 
Congress.  This  is  hardly  the  time  for 
the  Congress  to  send  the  Soviets  more 
signals  of  United  States  capitulation 
on  SALT  II.  nuclear  testing.  ABM. 
SDI.  and  Asat  matters.  The  Democrat- 
ic leadership's  provisions  make  it  less 
likely— not  more  likely— that  we  can 
persuade  the  Soviets  to  join  us  in  real 
nuclear  arms  reductions. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  Just  con- 
cluded sensitive,  high  level  arms  talks 
with  the  Soviets.  Although  much  work 
remains,  substantial  progress  was 
made.  We  expect  more  progress  in  the 
Geneva  round  beginning  this  week. 
We  cannot  afford  to  send  the  Presi- 
dent's negotiating  team  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  their  backs  by  Congress. 

The  best  way  to  control  the  arms 
race  is  through  negotiations  for 
mutual  and  verifiable  arms  reductions. 
That  is  what  the  U.S.  team  is  doing— if 
the  Congress  will  permit  it. 

The  Congress  should  not  undercut 
the  nuclear  arms  reduction  process  at 
the  very  time  when  negotiations  are 
reaching  more  sensitive  and  produc- 
tive stages.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  Democratic  leadership's 
rti^mftgiTig  arms  control  agenda.  Sup- 
port the  President  and  our  negotiating 
team  in  Geneva  by  voting  against  re- 
strictive arms  control  amendments. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

BCr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  that  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  life  work- 
ing on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  he  deals  in  this  subject  matter. 
Actually  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  of 
an  authorization  bill  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  but  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  it  is  proper,  so  they 
are  using  this  forum  to  debate  the 
Issue. 

But  I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  and 
if  I  understand  it  correctly,  what  is  in- 
tended here  is  to  bind  our  negotiators 
who  are  presently  meeting  in  Geneva 
to  negotiate.  And  by  "negotiate"  we 
mean  to  participate  in  give-and-take. 
What  we  are  attempting  to  do,  as  seen 
by  the  proposed  amendments,  is  to  tell 
the  Soviets,  you  don't  need  to  negoti- 
ate. We  will  tie  the  hands  of  our  nego- 
tiators. We  will  tell  them  in  advance 
by  statute  that  we  are  writing  in  the 
law  what  they  can  and  caimot  do,  so 
there  is  no  need  to  negotiate  or  do 
anything.  We  will  give  it  to  you  to 
start  with. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Yes.  And  I 
think  the  effect  of  it  makes  it  harder 
for  the  U.S.  negotiating  team.  They 
ought  to  have  the  flexibility  in  dealing 
With  the  other  side.  Things  are  moving 
forward,  and  their  hands  should  not 
tie  tied  by  any  action  taken  by  the 
Congress.  They  are  not  the  negotiat- 
i|ig  team:  it  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  caimot  imagine 
stnyone  expecting  our  negotiators  to 
ne  able  to  come  out  with  any  sort  of 
worthwhile  product  if  the  Soviets  can 
rfead— and  they  do  read  our  papers— in 
the  paper  where  we  are  mandating  in 
advance  what  they  may  or  may  not  do. 

ie  are  giving  up  any  strategic  advan- 
ce we  might  have.  We  are  saying 
at  "you  can't  have  this  weapons 
^stem."  We  are  saying,  "you  can't 
(feploy  this." 

'  All  they  have  to  do  is  sit  back  and 
wait  because  we  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  do  all  the  negotiating 
fbr  the  Soviets,  and  they  will  sit  back 
a^d  chucltle  and  say,  "thank  you.  We 
preciate  all  you  are  giving  us,  and 
e  don't  have  to  negotiate." 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
rve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
eld  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
e    gentleman    from    Arizona    [Mr. 

OLBE]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the  general 
debate— which  has  focused  largely  on 
the  flashy,  headline  grabbing  issues 
like     SDI,     Midgetman.     the     ABM 
eaty,  the  two  aircraft  carriers,  the 
N-21,  and  the  Bradley  fighting  ve- 
icle  among  others— to  talk  about  a 
uch  less  visible  and  more  mundane 
defense    issue:    military    construction 
4nd  family  housing. 
'  Somewhere  in  the  din  of  the  debate 
dver    these    more    prominent    issues, 
Military  construction  and  family  hous- 
ing got  lost.  They  became  the  Un- 
linown  Soldiers  of  the  congressional 
Rebate  over  the  defense  budget. 
As  a  new  member  of  the  Appropria- 
ons  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
ruction,  I've  received  a  crash  course 
ver  the  last  3  months  on  this  remote 
bject.  Considering  that  the  military 
onstruction  appropriations  is  roughly 
percent  the  size  of  the  budget  that 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  reviews,  we 
ire  able  to  delve  into  the  military  con- 
struction budget  in  some  detail. 

And  some  of  the  statistics  I've 
(earned  are  eye-openers. 
The  Army  has  over  60,000  troops 
iving  in  substandard  housing,  most  of 
hose  live  in  wooden  buUdings  built 
luring  World  War  II  as  temporary  f  a- 
ilities.  Thousands  more  work  daily  in 
hese  same  sorts  of  antiquated,  dan- 
gerous  facilities   that  in  most  cases 
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have  been  declared  unfit  for  use  as 
housing  and  as  a  result  are  converted 
to  office  space. 

At  many  of  the  Army's  major  posts 
in  the  United  States  over  20  percent, 
and  in  some  instances  over  25  percent, 
of  tmir  facilities  are  wooden  World 
War  |I  era  buildings  built  as  tempo- 
rary lacilities  designed  to  last  roughly 
5  years.  Well,  it's  over  40  years  later 
and  tliese  obsolete,  hard  to  maintain, 
5tly  to  operate  facilities  are  still 
at  practically  every  Army  post 
ide. 
fie  the  Army  is  in  the  worst 
shap^,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
have  Smiliar  tales  to  tell. 

The  Department  of  Defense  main- 
tains [a  modest  goal  for  the  services 
and  tnat  is  to  replace  2  percent  of  its 
facililies  annually.  Put  another  way. 
the  services  should  turnover  its  entire 
physical  plant  every  50  years.  This  is, 
as  I  isaid,  a  modest  goal  considering 
that  private  Industry  replaces  its  phys- 
ical plant,  typically,  on  a  25-year  cycle. 
In  otiher  words,  private  industry  re- 
places a  building  twice  by  the  time 
DODJ  replaces  the  same  building  once. 

Uniortunately,  the  real  world  of 
military  budgeting  turns  out  to  be  far 
worse  than  DOD's  2-percent  goal.  The 
Arms  told  our  subcommittee  in  a 
recent  hearing  that  they  would  need  a 
llO-pfercent  increase  over  the  level  of 
this  year's  request;  needless  to  say  this 
authorization  bill  provides  something 
less  tian  this  110-percent  increase. 

Th((  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  are  in 
apprdximately  the  same  shape.  Each 
is  funding  construction  at  roughly 
something  approaching  an  80-  to  120- 
year  replacement  cycle.  Again,  this 
mean  s  that  the  services  are  holding  on 
to  buflding  anywhere  from  3  to  5  times 
as  longer  than  the  average  private 
bxisiness. 

So  {who  is  to  blame  for  this  situa- 
tion? 

In  a  historical  sense,  the  blame  falls 
on  those  who  allowed  the  defense 
budgets  of  the  seventies  to  decline  sig- 
nificantly in  real  terms.  One  largely 
unpubliclzed  consequence  of  that  was 
a  prolonged  deterioration  of  the  serv- 
ices' physical  plant  that  created  stag- 
gerine  backlogs  of  construction  and 
maintenance  requirements;  backlogs 
the  services  are  struggling  with  today. 

In  recent  years  the  tendency  has 
been  to  blame  the  Pentagon  for  not 
putting  their  money  where  their 
mouths  are— for  not  requesting  more 
mon«y  for  the  construction  require- 
ments they  say  are  so  great,  for  not 
making  construction  a  more  visible, 
highi  ;r  priority  part  of  their  budget. 

After  all,  how  serious  can  the  De- 
fens^  Department  be  about  these 
back  ogs  if  military  construction  is 
only  1.8  percent  of  the  their  budget 
and  family  housing  is  an  even  smaller 
1.1? 
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On  the  surface,  that  line  of  thiiydng 
makes  a  lot  of  sense.  But  as  with  most 
issues  before  this  body,  it's  not  so  easy, 
not  so  cut  and  dry.  I'm  afraid  some  of 
the  blame  can  rightly  be  laid  at  our 
doorstep. 

Let's  look  at  what  Congress  has  done 
to  these  requests  for  construction  and 
family  housing— which,  as  we've  al- 
ready established,  are  rather  small  in 
comparison  to  the  overall  defense 
budget. 

But  Congress  has  done  even  worse  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985.  1986,  and 
1987  the  Pentagon  requested  slightly 
over  $10  billion— just  as  they  have  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

What  level  of  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations have  they  received  in 
those  years?  Roughly  the  same 
amount  each  year,  $8.3  to  $8.4  billion. 

What  level  is  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1988  in  this  bill?  $8.3  billion 
under  the  Aspin  substitute  and  $8.7 
billion  under  the  original  committee 
bill. 

So  for  4  years,  we  have  cut  the  ad- 
ministration's request  by  about  20  per- 
cent. Now  perhaps  you  can  see  why  I 
say  we  shouldn't  be  so  quick  to  heap 
all  the  blame  on  the  Pentagon. 

The  logical  reaction  to  these  figures 
is:  Why  should  military  construction 
and  housing  be  exempt  from  the  siza- 
ble cuts  Congress  has  made  to  the  ad- 
ministration's defense  budget? 
Shouldn't  construction  be  treated  like 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  defense 
budget? 

Well,  yes  and  no.  Yes,  it  should  be 
treated  like  other  parts  of  the  defense 
budget  if,  within  the  defense  arena, 
you  see  construction  as  a  priority 
equal  to  other  parts  of  the  defense 
budget.  But  the  answer  is  "no"  if  you 
believe  that  construction  should  be 
treated  as  a  higher  priority. 

The  authorizing  and  appropriating 
committees  have  set  aside  the  person- 
nel and  operations  and  maintenance 
areas  (the  so  called  readiness  ac- 
counts) as  high  priorities  and  refused 
to  make  across  the  board  cuts  in  these 
areas. 

Instead,  the  defense  committees 
have  chosen— and  rightly  so— to  make 
deeper  cuts  in  the  investment  ac- 
coimts,  procurement  and  research  and 
development — even  though  the 
Gramm-Rudman  imperative  of  keep- 
ing outlay  figiu-es  low  suggest  just  the 
opposite  approach. 

"That  military  construction  and 
family  housing  do  not  even  come  up  in 
the  debate  over  readiness  accounts 
versus  investment  accounts  is  quite 
telling.  It  demonstrates  that  construc- 
tion is  simply  not  part  of  the  defense 
budget  debate  at  all.  It's  l>ecome  just 
another  area  to  make  cuts  in  to  meet 
the  budget  resolution  target. 

If  you  doubt  this  is  the  case,  let's  ex- 
amine how  construction  fares  in  this 
bill  when  compared  to  procurement 
and  R&D— the  accoimts  the  bill  report 


would  have  you  believe  were  sacrificed 
in  order  to  preserve  the  readiness  ac- 
counts. First,  procurement  was  cut  less 
than  1  percent  under  the  committee's 
original  markup  and  9  percent  imder 
the  Aspin  amendment.  Research  and 
development,  less  SDI  funding,  was 
cut  4  percent  in  the  original  and  15 
percent  under  the  Aspin  substitute. 

How  does  military  construction  com- 
pare to  procurement  and  R&D?  In  one 
word:  poorly.  Under  the  original  com- 
mittee bill,  military  construction  and 
family  housing  were  cut  by  11  percent. 
Under  the  Aspin  substitute,  by  18  per- 
cent. 

I  would  argue  that  military  construc- 
tion deserves  a  higher  priority  than 
serving  as  the  first  account  on  the 
chopping  block.  While  military  con- 
struction and  family  housing  could  ar- 
guably be  placed  in  either  the  invest- 
ment category  or  the  readiness  catego- 
ry, I  think  it  needs  to  take  its  place 
along  side  the  personnel  and  O&M  ac- 
counts, but  not  simply  because  of  the 
size  of  the  backlogs  or  the  number  of 
so-called  temporary  wooden  buildings 
our  troops  will  live  and  work  in. 

Military  construction  belongs  on  the 
readiness  side  precisely  because  it 
makes  important  contributions  to 
readiness  and  sustainability— through 
higher  morale,  increased  retention, 
greater  productivity,  higher  sortie  and 
availability  rates  and  other  measures 
of  the  capability  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construc- 
tion, who  will  be  boujid  by  these  con- 
tinuing flat  levels  of  authorization 
when  we  go  to  mark  up  the  appropria- 
tions bill,  I  am  disappointed  in  this  au- 
thorization bill.  I  will  not  be  offering 
an  amendment  to  correct  the  18-per- 
cent reduction  in  militalry  construc- 
tion, largely  because  of  the  near  im- 
possible task  of  shifting  funds  from 
procurement  or  R&D  accounts— that, 
for  the  most  part,  have  a  considerable 
constituency  in  the  Congress— to  mili- 
tary construction  or  family  housing. 

A  one-shot  effort  to  increase  funds 
for  military  construction  would  be 
treating  the  s5rmptom.  not  the  disease. 
Rather,  my  purpose  today  is  twofold: 
First,  to  call  attention  to  this  often 
overlooked  portion  of  the  defense  bill 
and  to  point  out  the  enormous  cuts  it 
has  sustained  in  comparison  to  other 
arenas  of  the  defense  budget,  not  only 
this  year  but  in  the  previous  3  years. 
Second,  to  urge  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  take  a  longer  view  of 
the  role  of  military  construction  in  the 
overall  defense  budget. 

While  an  amendment  to  Increase 
construction  funds  in  this  year's  au- 
thorization bill  would  be  helpful,  the 
real  answer  is  for  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  to  incorporate  military 
construction  and  family  housing  into 
the  larger  defense  budget. 


When  that  is  done  and  military  con- 
struction is  viewed  on  the  merits  in 
comparison  to  other  portions  of  the 
defense  budget,  I  feel  confident  that 
we  will  start  to  see  the  fimding  of  mili- 
tary construction  begin  to  match  the 
current  rhetoric  about  its  importance. 
Then  we  can  truly  say  that  military 
construction  and  family  housing  are 
no  longer  the  Unknown  Soldiers  of  the 
defense  budget  debate. 

D  1640 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  as  an  observer  here,  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  could  sever  the  military 
construction  from  the  balance  of  the 
defense  budget,  it  is  under  less  attack. 
Every  year  we  seem  to  be  getting  more 
and  more  attacks  against  the  total  De- 
fense bill. 

In  the  past  we  have  treated  it  sepa- 
rately and  it  got  by  pretty  well  un- 
scathed, so  perhaps  we  ought  to  give 
some  thought  in  the  future  to  this. 

I  really  believe  that  since  our  De- 
fense bill  every  year  gets  more  cum- 
bersome with  more  amendments,  gets 
bigger  and  takes  more  time,  this  year 
it  is  going  to  take  2  weeks  before  we 
get  finished  with  it,  perhaps  we  ought 
to  look  at  fragmenting  and  breaking 
up  parts  of  it  and  perhaps  military 
construction  would  come  out  better. 
Maybe  that  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
do.  It  is  something  to  think  about. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vpvre- 
ciate  the  vice  chairman's  comments. 

If  that  is  the  answer.  I  certainly 
would  like  to  see  that  done. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
pointed  out  a  few  minutes  earlier, 
however,  the  military  construction 
part  of  the  budget  is  actually  taking  a 
bigger  share  of  the  cut  this  year  than 
before. 

One  of  the  figures  that  to  me  is  so 
telling  is  that  the  military,  all  the 
Services,  they  claim,  are  pushing  to 
get  on  50  year  replacement  cycle  for 
all  their  facilities.  That  is  about 
double  what  the  private  sector  would 
do,  a  business,  or  a  factory,  where  they 
are  on  a  25-year  general  replacement 
cycle  for  schools,  plants  and  factories. 

In  point  of  fact  we  are  nowhere  even 
close  to  a  50-year  replacement  cycle 
and,  indeed,  with  the  current  level  of 
appropriations  for  several  of  the  Serv- 
ices we  are  well  over  a  hundred-year 
replacement  cycle.  That  is  totally  un- 
acceptable and  eventually  we  are 
going  to  have  to  face  this  issue. 

I  appreciate  the  suggestions  of  the 
vice  chairman  in  that  regard  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Dahip.]. 

Mi.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only  one 
yardstick  by  which  a  defense  budget 
should  be  measured,  and  that  Is  the 
threat.  Indeed,  the  purpose  of  our  de- 
fense establishment  is  to  advance 
American  interests  in  world  affairs  in 
the  event  diplomacy  fails. 

The  figures  as  proposed  by  the 
Budget  Committee  do  not  meet  that 
test. 

The  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
count fared  relatively  well,  when  com- 
pared to  other  Department  of  Defense 
accounts.  But  it  in  no  way  meets  the 
requirements  of  people  programs, 
flight  and  steaming  hours,  and  person- 
nel training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  genu- 
ine appreciations  to  Mr.  Hutto  and 
Mr.  Kasich,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Readiness  Subcommit- 
tee for  their  leadership  and  their  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  readiness  of  our 
forces.  For  the  first  time  since  becom- 
ing a  Member  of  Congress,  I  was 
absent,  due  to  personal  illness,  from 
the  hearings  and  markup  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Defense  authorization  bill. 

This  bill  gives  short  shrift  to  prepar- 
ing us  for  low  intensity  and  special  op- 
erations activities.  WhUe  there  has 
been  some  improvement  in  our  capa- 
bility, our  lack  of  airlift  and  communi- 
cations could  prove  fatal,  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency. 

There  is  only  one  weapon  system 
which  I  would  like  to  address,  and  that 
is  the  Marine  Corps'  Harrier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  many  elements  in  this 
year's  bill,  but  none  more  so  than 
what  we  are  about  to  do  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  The  effect  will  be  little 
short  of  disastrous. 

The  corps  has  a  well-defined  role  to 
play  in  our  national  defense,  and  its 
procurement  program  has  consistently 
been  kept  mission-directed.  In  this  bill 
we  are  debating  today,  however,  we 
have,  by  way  of  a  procurement  deci- 
sion, fundamentally  changed  the 
Marine  Corps  doctrine. 

Buried  in  this  bill  is  the  termination 
of  the  Harrier  program.  The  Harrier 
has  been  the  subject  of  major  debate 
and  of  congressional  support  in  past 
years.  It  has  allowed  the  marines  to 
fly  and  fight  ashore  without  having  to 
capture  or  construct  airfields.  We  will 
now  just  throw  away  that  doctrinal 
breakthrough.  Without  discussion  or 
debate,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
major  hearings. 

At  no  time  did  the  committee  consid- 
er this  action  and  its  effect  on  the  rule 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  we  can  only 


hi  >pe  we  do  not  find  out  the  hard  way 
tl  at  a  grievous  mistake  has  been 
node. 

^Vhy  was  funding  deleted  for  this 
pi  ogram?  It  was  done  to  "pay"  for  pro- 
giams  in  other  categories— programs 
wiich  do  not  duplicate  the  Harrier's 
r<  le.  It  was  done,  purely  and  simply,  to 
keep  the  numbers  in  balance. 

Jn  balance  with  what?  That  is  not  an 
e»sy  question  to  answer.  We  are  work- 
ing against  dollar  amounts  incorporat- 
ed in  a  budget  resolution  which  has 
not  been  adopted,  and  which  will  theo- 

tically  be  incorporated  in  an  appro- 

iations  bill  which  may  or  may  not  be 
sed. 

The  system  has  devoured  the  pur- 
se for  which  it  was  established.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee— as  with 
a]l  authorizing  committees  of  the  Con- 
gfess— is  becoming  superfluous  to  the 
legislative  process. 

[It  has  been  this  Member's  position 
tnat  if  we  can  do  no  good,  we  should 
at  least  strive  to  do  no  harm.  With 
tttis  bill  before  us  today,  we  fail  this 

tQst. 

!Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  seapower  programs,  my  remarks 
wil  cover  title  I  of  H.R.  1748,  the  procurement 
s^tion  of  the  fiscal  year  1988  National  De- 
fefise  Authorization  Act. 

.As  memt)ers  recall,  the  committee  marked 
uD  the  fiscal  year  1988  defense  request 
before  the  budget  resolution  was  adopted. 
Consequently,  H.R.  1748,  as  reported,  is 
a^ve  the  budget  resolution.  The  committee, 
hAwever,  felt  at  the  time  that  it  was  important 
td  present  to  ttie  House  a  bill  that  represents 
vw)at  it  really  considers  necessary  for  the  de- 
faise  of  the  United  States. 

Obviously,  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  1748,  has 
b<ien  overtaken  by  events.  The  House  has 
adopted  a  budget  resolution  that  reduces  the 
amount  allocated  for  defense.  Chairman 
A  >PiN  will  offer  a  substitute  next  week  that  will 
bing  the  bill  into  conformance  with  the  new 
di  sfense  figure  of  $288.7  billion. 

While  the  statement  I  present  today  focuses 
m  ore  on  the  committee's  original  mark,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  subsequent  action  repre- 
s(  inted  in  the  substitute  is  generally  consistent 
wth  the  policy  direction  of  H.R.  1748  as  re- 
p)rted. 

Specifically,  one  of  the  most  significant  ac- 
tions taken  was  the  committee's  approval  of 
iiiportant  conventional   force   initiatives  that 
tovide  an  additional  $2.3  billion  for  conven- 
]>nal  weapons,  ammunition,  and  combat  sup- 

ttrt  equipment.  This  effort  underscores  the 
cftmmittee's  commitment  toward  strengthen- 
our  conventkjnal  force  posture. 

In  the  substitute,  $2.0  billion  of  the  original 
3  billion  full  package  is  protected.  Cuts 

ive  t}een  made  in  strategic  and  classified 

ograms  to  protect  this  important  initiative. 

Also,  the  committee  is  recommending  2- 
y«ar  authorization  for  a  limited  numtier  of  pro- 
grams that  meet  certain  criteria,  particularly 
with  respect  to  funding,  program,  and  sched- 
ue  stability.  The  substitute  does  not  change 
t|is  recommendation. 

Overall,  the  original  mark  provides  some 
958.5  billk>n  for  procurement  other  than  sea- 
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power.  This  recommended  autfwrizatton  is  at 
the  sarrte  level  as  the  budget  request. 

In  th«  Interest  of  time,  I  will  simply  highlight 
some  of  the  major  actions  taken  in  each  of 
the  resoective  military  departments. 

1  ARMY 

For  tne  Army,  the  committee  took  several 
major  actions: 

Authorized  85  AH-64  Apache  helicopters 
and  advance  procurement  to  continue  produc- 
tion beyond  fiscal  year  1 988;  and  directed  that 
one  battalion  of  the  Apaches  be  designated 
for  the  Natk^nal  Guard; 

Authorized  $171  million  to  continue  the 
Army  I  Helicopter  Improvetrwnt  Program 
[AHIP];  I  restricted  obligation  of  the  fiscal  year 
1989  advance  procurement  funds  until  the 
Secretav  of  Defense  certifies  that  AHIP  is  the 
most  cost-effective  scout  helicopter; 

Authorized  $545  million  for  84  UH-60 
Blackh^wk  helicopters; 

Authorized  $1.74  billion  to  procure  720  M-1 
tanks; 

Authorized  $770  million  to  purchase  656 
Bradley  fighting  vehicles; 

Authorized  an  increase  of  $125  million  for 
mission  essential  equipment,  such  as  genera- 
tors and  test  sets  for  combat  readiness; 

Recommended  consolidation  of  the  Army's 
comm^d  and  control  systems;  arKi 

Recommended  bill  language  that  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  compete  ttie  techni- 
cal datk  package  of  the  existing  10-ton  trucks 
for  thai  new  fleet  of  heavy  vehicles  beyond 
fiscal  year  1988;  reexamine  requirements  for 
palletized  loading  systems  and  incorporate 
these  idto  competition,  if  warranted. 

In  tfie  main,  the  substitute  retains  most  of 
these  qommittee  initiatives. 

iNAVY 
e  Navy,  the  committee  increased  air- 
idifications  by  $475  million  and  took 
other  significant  actions: 

Authorized  12  EA-6B  Prowler  tactical  elec- 
tronic Warfare  aircraft; 

Approved  two  of  three  E-6A  Hermes 
(TACAMO)  aircraft  but  denied  advance  pro- 
curement for  additional  aircraft  pending  reso- 
lution of  the  basing  scheme; 

Added  $134  million  for  wing  modifications  to 
existina  AS  Intruder  and  E2  Hawkeye  aircraft 
to  restore  their  full  operational  capability; 

Added  $139  million  for  important  modifica- 
tions to  existing  P-3,  S-3  and  H-2  antisubma- 
rine warfare  aircraft;  and 

Added  $99.1  million  for  600  Span'ow  mis- 
siles.   I 

The  substitute  retains  all  of  these  important 
initiatives. 

AIR  FORCE 

The  committee  took  the  following  major 
action  pn  Air  Force  programs: 

Appioved  the  21  MX  missiles  requested; 

Recommended  procurement  of  500  of  630 
AMRAAM  missiles:  and  approved  the  buy  of 
additional  Sparrow  missiles  as  a  hedge 
against  any  further  delays  or  difficulties  with 
the  AMRAAM  development  program; 

Approved  the  F-15E  request  of  42  aircrafts; 

Appfoved  the  requested  production  rate  of 
180  F;-16's  for  both  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989; 

Increased  the  KC-135R  refueling  aircraft  re- 
enginidg  modification  program  from  36  to  50 


kits;  and  directed  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  to  conduct  a  feasibility  analysis  of  a 
multiyear  contract  for  this  program; 

Approved  $666.3  million  for  the  C-17  airiift 
aircraft  program;  and 

For  tlie  special  operations  forces  airiift  pro- 
gram, the  committee  approved  an  additional 
$79.4  million  for  the  HH-53  PAVE  LOW  heli- 
coper  modifKation  program;  stabilized  the 
MC-130H  Combat  Talon  Program  at  six  air- 
craft per  year;  and  authorized  $18.2  million  for 
long-lead  funding  of  ttie  AC-130U  gunship  air- 
craft program. 

Again,  with  the  exception  of  the  MX  missile, 
the  substitute  retains  the  original  committee 
recommendations. 

CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

For  chemical  weapons,  the  committee  is 
recommending  the  requested  amounts  for  the 
155mm  artillery  round  and  the  Bigeye  bomb. 

The  substitute  deletes  funding  for  the 
Bigeye  bomb  because  of  flight  test  and 
schedule  delays. 

In  addition,  $389.1  million  was  authorized 
for  chemical  demilitarization,  ar>d  bill  language 
was  adopted  that:  First,  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  make  a  record  of  decision  by 
Fet>ruary  1.  1988;  and  second,  restricts  the 
obligatk>n  of  the  fur>ds  for  procurement  and 
military  construction  until  the  Secretary  certi- 
fies that  Vne  demilitarization  plan  includes: 
evaluation  of  alternate  technologies;  full  scale 
operational  verification  of  the  technology;  and, 
maximum  protection  for  the  public.  Finally,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  provide  a  revised  plan 
that  meets  these  requirements  by  March  1, 
1988. 

The  substitute  does  not  change  this  action. 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

In  terms  of  National  Guard/Reserve  initta- 
tives,  in  addition  to  approving  most  of  the  re- 
quested items,  the  committee  is  recommer>d- 
ing  some  $596.5  million  in  new  authorization 
and  earmarking  major  equipment  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.  The  equipment  is  de- 
signed to  strengttien  readiness,  sustainability 
and  comt)at  support.  This  action  is  not 
changed  in  the  substitute. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Language  initiatives  include  ttie  following 
items: 

Authorizatkjn  of  3  multiyear  contract  re- 
quests, including  the  high  mobility  multipur- 
pose wheeled  vehicle;  the  AN/ALQ-136 
jammer  system;  and  defense  meteorological 
satellite  system; 

A  general  provision  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions would  permit  the  services  to  buy  addi- 


tional quantities  of  an  item  for  the  dollar 
amounts  authorized. 

These  provisions  are  retained  in  the  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  ttie  Sutxx>m- 
mlttee  on  Procurement  and  Military  Nuclear 
Systems,  it  is  also  my  privilege  to  present  title 
I  of  Diviskjn  C  of  H.R.  1748.  This  title  contains 
the  fiscal  year  1988  authorization  for  seven 
Department  of  Energy  defense  programs  tfuit 
are  under  tfie  jurisdictk>n  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  The  programs  include:  devel- 
opment of  reactors  in  support  of  the  Navy  nu- 
clear propulsion  program;  tf>e  development, 
testing,  production,  and  support  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  strategic  and  conventional  mili- 
tary forces;  production  of  nuclear  materials 
necessary  for  nuclear  weapons;  tfie  continuing 
management  and  permanent  disposal  of  ra- 
dioactive wastes  that  have  been  generated  in 
the  production  of  defense  materials;  the  resto- 
ration of  environmental  damage  done  in  the 
course  of  defense  activities;  development  of 
technologies  for  the  verificatk^n  and  monitor- 
ing of  arms  control  agreements,  including  nu- 
clear testing  limitations  and  nuclear  nonprolif- 
eration  treaties;  and  tfie  development  of  tech- 
nologies to  improve  the  security  of  U.S.  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

The  budget  request  of  the  administration 
woukj  have  provided  an  overall  funding  in- 
crease of  atiout  3  percent,  after  inflatk>n,  for  a 
total  budget  of  $8.05  billion.  The  committee 
recommendation  would  increase  the  amount 
requested  by  $1 1  milton. 

In  recommending  a  funding  level  essentially 
the  same  as  the  request,  the  committee  has 
made  a  number  of  significant  reallocations  of 
funds  within  the  request. 

The  committee  recommends  limiting  in- 
creases in  funding  for  nuclear  directed  energy 
weapons  to  anticipated  inflation  plus  3  per- 
cent. Tfie  request  would  have  increased  fund- 
ing for  nuclear  directed  energy  weapons  from 
$317  million  in  fiscal  year  1987  to  $481  million 
in  1988,  an  increase  of  52  percent. 

The  funds  saved  by  limiting  increases  for  di- 
rected energy  weapons  research  would  be 
used  to  alleviate  shortfalls  in  a  number  of 
areas: 

Increase  funding  for  environmental  restora- 
tion and  waste  management  activities  by  $40 
million  to  accelerate  cleanup  of  prevKHiS  ac- 
tivities and  to  assure  that  ongoing  activities  do 
not  adversely  affect  public  health  and  safety. 

Provide  $20  million  to  initiate  planning  and 
design  for  a  new  production  reactor.  A  new 
production  reactor  is  essential  to  assure  a 
continued    supply   of    nuclear    materials   t>e- 


cause:  the  "C"  reactor  at  Savannah  River  has 
tjeen  shut  down  with  cracks  in  ttie  reactor 
vessel  and  is  not  expected  to  operate  again; 
tfie  three  operating  reactors  at  Savannah 
River  are  operating  at  less  than  half  power  as 
a  result  of  safety  and  environmental  concerns; 
and  the  "N"  reactor  at  Hanford  is  shut  down 
for  "safety  enhancements"  and  may  never  re- 
start. Even  if  tfie  Hanford  reactor  does  restart 
its  remaining  useful  life  is  quite  limited. 

Increase  funding  from  $118.5  to  $159  mil- 
lion for  tfie  inertial  confinement  fusion  pro- 
gram to  maintain  overall  funding  at  the  1987 
level  in  real  terms.  This  program  offers  the  po- 
tential of  meeting  some  testing  requirements 
that  coukl  not  otfierwise  be  accomplisfied 
under  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

Increase  funding  for  special  isotope  separa- 
tion, a  program  to  provkle  an  alternate  proc- 
ess for  weapons  grade  plutonium.  This  is  par- 
ticularly critk^al  in  light  of  tfie  previously  merv 
tioned  problems  with  production  reactors. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  number  of  legislative 
provisk>ns.  In  addition  to  recurring  general 
provisions,  provisk>ns  are  included  to: 

Establish  the  autfiorized  amount  for  SDI  as 
a  ceiling. 

Establish  tfie  autfiorized  amount  for  inertial 
confinement  fusion  as  a  fkxx. 

Clarify  that  costs  incun-ed  by  DOE  contrac- 
tors to  provkje  information  requested  by  Con- 
gress are  alk>wat>le  notwithstanding  tfie  fact 
tfiat  the  request  was  not  made  through  tfie 
Department  of  Energy  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  contractor  did  not  concurrently  pro- 
vide the  information  to  tfie  Department  of 
Energy. 

Require  tfie  Presklent  to  submit  to  tfie  Con- 
gress c  study  of  the  overall  size  required  for 
the  nuclear  weapons  complex  and  a  plan  for 
the  modernization  of  tfie  nuclear  weapons 
complex. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  nuclear  deterrent  has  been 
for  tfie  past  40  years,  and  remains  today,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  U.S.  defense  strategy.  Tfie 
funding  for  defense  activities  of  tfie  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  comprise  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  overall  defense  funding,  a  modest 
amount  relative  to  its  importance  to  tfie  Na- 
tion's security.  I  urge  my  colleges  to  support 
tfie  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Cfiairman,  House  Report  100-58  omit- 
ted the  table  descritiing  the  details  of  tfie 
committee  recommendations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  I  am  submitting  a  copy  of  tfie 
table  for  inclusion  in  tfie  RECORD. 
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4.534731 

-26.450 

4.508.281 

4.419181 

-nioo 

3,671.775 

-17  450 

3,654.325 

3.576.225 

-78.100 

545726 

-9000 

536726 

536726 

317730 

0 

317.230 

306.230 

-11000 

l.ni.620 

-18633 

1.862987 

1,922.987 

60.000 

1.4(9.039 

-18  518 

1.470.521 

1,480.521 

10.000 

291.181 

0 

291181 

341.181 

50.000 

101400 

-0115 

101.285 

101285     . 

811.249 

45013 

856332 

896332 

40JI00 
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[Amounts  in  (nMons  of  drtn] 


?>«*»•*■ 


«.i^J 


M.. 


UMhgM. 


l*Nk)NM 


1*1— 


r  hr  pane  Mn  aa)  tmip  hiNl.. 


Mri  DOE  talni  bmm 

MH  DOE  PM  QaBtradiai  bvwK.. 
TaM  DOE  CapM  E(wm*I 


ToU  DOE  OttaM  xtnilKs- 


OPmiMGEXFEN  S 


Mmr  MVOB  UUT.. 
■I  ISm  ru 


TotH.  IK«OIB  xtNilitl. 


Total,  mileriab  pniductioii... 


UwawaiM  Destintai  tm  Maia|Hi«t  ol  CWim  Wek  and  Tnnpatiligfe 


■KK  icswcn  MO  opnopnni.^.. 
HurtoiB  wbIb  process  plMMi|... 


Ti     .     ^ 
Prognn  dnctin .. 

Total.  Mense  msk  aad  Irawiarlatai.. 

VdiTutRn  and  Control  TccltnolQgy: 

Venfcation  and  control  tccnnotogy ...... 


Total,  verifjcataon  and  control  ttchnology... 


NKto  SatCfonls  and  Seonity: 
fkidBar  lattgundi  and  sncii%« 
(PiQ|mn  (tnctan)  — 


Total,  midw  safctionls  and  saoitity .. 
Secwity  bMstl(atans 


Nival  Reactavs  DcMtapnNHl: 
Rant  dndoiinKnt .. 


Wwftnf  opvatnn  and  Mluiktn... 
Pngran)  tferection „ 


Total,  fljval  reaclon  dmkiimnit . 


Tolil.  DOE  detera  activities  opoatinf  eqwoes... 


PUNT  AND  CM1TM.  EfimiBIT 

WeJiuis  ActrntKi 

FitHV  year  fcncral  plant  proiBCts,  vanous  locations 

FdIir  Mir  proactj,  varaiis  locattons: 

is-D-101,  (oaal  plant  protects,  various  locations 
SS-D-102,  saiUry  wastewater  systems  amsoMatnn.  Los  Alamos  Nation 
S8-D-I03.  sesaK  i«rade,  Buliin(  Ul.  Uvermore  Natmal  laboratory, 
8S-D-104.  saie|wrds  and  jeoirity  uppade.  Phase  II.  los  Alamos  Nation 
tt-D-lOJ,  spen  nudear  materials  rcseardi  and  development  laboratory 
18-0-106.  nudear  weapons  research,  devetopmenl,  and  testing  facilities 


Aiittiarization 
reciwst 


Laboratory.  Los  Alanns.  NM _ 

Lweimore.  CA 

laboratory.  Los  Alamos.  NM 

^placement,  los  Alamos  National  laboratory.  Us  Ataaas,  NM.. 
Mtaliation.  Pliase  11,  vanous  locations _ 


mm 

274.226 
44.425 
100.600 
9S.S0O 

0 

S.100 
77.100 
73.200 

0 

4.600 
32.000 
32.000 

0 

0 

612.000 

544.100 

17.900 

50.000 


May  4,  1987 


May  4,  1987 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

FISCAL  YEAR  1988  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS— Continued 

[Amounts  in  nfeons  of  (toHars] 


10993 


Fbcal  |«ar  isn- 


fisa  ywlStt- 


A  ittnriialion       Authorizitxin 
aquest—  request— 

aqusM  restated 


H.R  1741 
HASC 


Ckaotefrom 
19U  request 


Propam 


Author  izataai 
reqaest 


laiaast — 
adjusted 


uicr  Qunae  from 

"**-  19SSiaquesl 


restated 


8,050.000 


6338.212 

1,129.033 

522.755 


8,050.000 


759.619 


396.900 
1,911.330 
416.600 
112.500 
74.826 
(66.848) 

(mi) 


3,671.775 


580.700 
455.700 
(50.000) 
235.600 
193.000 
(178.500) 
(14.500) 
24.039 


1.489.039 


401.561 
53.107 
27.000 
8.400 
2.530 


492.598 


9S.S00 


95.500 


73.200 
(8.200) 


73.200 


32.000 


74.000 
249.700 
208.000 

12.400 


544.100  


6338.212 


30.200 
1000 
1.100 
3.500 
10.000 
28.962 


45.921  538.519  578.519  40.000 

-0100  274.126  274126  

-0.738  43.687  43.687  

0  100.600  100.600  

0  95.500  95500  

0  0  000  

0  5.100  5.100  

0  77.800  77.800  ._ 

0  73.200  73.200  

0  0  0    

0  4.600  4.600  .... 

0  32.000  32.000  

0  32.000  32.000  

0  0  000  

0  0  .000  

0  612.000  612.000  

0  544.100  544.100  

0  17.900  17.900  

0  50.000  50.000  - 


8,050.000 


8,060.900 


10.900 


9.953 
-9.100 
-0.853 


6,408.165 

1,119.933 

521.902 


6,380.065 

1,169.933 

510.902 


-28.100 

50.000 

-11.000 


8,050.000 


8,060.900 


10.900 


-2.600 


757.013 


763013 


12.000 


-0J50 
-14.500 


336.550 
1,896.830 
416.600 
112.500 
74.826 
(66J48) 

am) 


396.550 
1.896830 
290000 
149.000 
74.826 
(66J48) 
(7.978) 


- 126  600 
36.500 


-17.450 


3,654.325 


3,576.225 


-78.100 


88-0-121. 
88-0-122. 
88-D-123, 
88-0-124. 
88-0-125. 
88-0-126. 
88-D-129, 
87-O-101. 
87-0-121. 
87-0-102, 
87-0-104. 
87-0-122, 
87-0-123, 
87-0-127, 
87-0-130, 
86-0-103. 
86-0-104. 
86-D-105. 
86-D-106, 
86-D-122. 
86-0-123, 
86-0-124. 
86-0-125. 
86-0-130, 
85-D-102. 
85-O-103. 
85-O-105. 
85-O-106. 
85-0-112. 
85-0-113. 
85-0-115. 
85-0-121, 
85-0-123. 
85-0-125, 
84-O-102, 
84-O-107, 
84-0-112, 
84-D-113. 
84-a  113. 
84-0-124. 
84-0-211. 
84-0-212. 
82-0-107. 
82-0-109, 
82-0-144. 


em  plant  protects,  vanous  locations 


laalities  capMity  assurance  prwram.  various  locaboH- 

security  enhancements.  Pantex  Planl.  Amanllo.  TX 

lire  protection  uppide.  vanous  locations 


high  explosive  madaoai|  facility.  Pantex  PM,  Aitiarih,  TX... 

personnel  radiolofical  monitoring  laboratones.  varioiis  tocatans. . 

smal  intenxntinefltal  ballistic  missile  (SKSM)  warhead  prodactla*  fioHes.  Mriaas  laciliM.. 

locations 

locations 


general  plant  pn^s,  mous  t 
gcnsal  plant  protects,  vanous  i 


envnnmantal  cnmplianx  and  cleanup.  Livennore  National  Laboratory.  LMrmore.  (A  and  SMe  30.. 

sahninls  wd  seavity  enhancameots  II,  Livennore  National  Laboratory.  O 

shorT-raiii  ittidi  missile  II  (SRAM  II)  wirlieid  production  fwlities,  vaiiOB  toolion 

pioMM  doHini  decontiminition  fadtty.  Rodiy  Flats  Plant,  (Mdai,  CXI... 
envirmmental.  sahly.  and  healNi  upgrade.  Mound  Plant.  Miamisburg.  OH... 
receiving  and  shipping  facility.  PinHlas  Plant.  St  Petersburg,  R... 


decontamination  and  waste  treatment,  laality.  Lnennore  National  LaboraMiy,  LivinaaR,  CA. 

strategc  defenses  facility.  Sandu  National  Laboratones,  Afeuqoerque,  NM — 

instnnientation  systems  laboratory,  Sandia  National  Laboratories.  Albuquerque,  NM 

laboraloiy  data  ammuncations  center.  Los  Alamos  Natmul  Laboratory,  los  Alamos,  NM  „_ 

stnctirai  upgrade  of  eisbng  pbtonium  fadtties.  Rodiy  Flats  Plant.  IMeni.  CO — 

enviranfflentar  hazards  elimination,  various  locations 

safeguards  and  ate  secvity  upgrading.  Phase  II,  Mound  PM.  MamsburL  OH 

salciuaids  and  site  aoirity  upiriding.  Phase  II,  Pwto  PM,  Amarlo,  TX 

loadng  tacHily  replacement,  Savannali  Rim  PM  Aiktn.  SC  . 


nudaar  wavons  leseardi.  devekixnent.  and  testing  tadtties  revitabation,  Pkase  I,  vaiws  taaNM.. 

safeguanls  and  security  enhancements,  livennore  and  Sandia  National  labs.  Uvennore,  CA. 

combined  device  assembty  facility.  Nevada  Test  Site.  Nevada 

hardened  engineering  test  buildmg.  Lnennore  National  Laboratory,  LnerTgott,  CA 

enricM  urannim  recovenr  improvements,  Y-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridce.  TN 

powerpM  and  steam  dstribution  system  Pantex  PM,  Amarilo.  IX 

lenovate  plutonium  building  utity  systems.  Rocky  Flats  PM  GoUea.  00 

air  and  water  pollution  control  fadlities.  y-12  Piant.  0*  Ridp,  TN 1 

Safeguard  and  site  security  upgrade  Pantex  Plant.  AmarMo,  Tx 

tactical  bomb  production  fadnes,  vanous  locatMns 


33.000 
19200 
5.700 
1.700 
2.700 
1.000 
20J00 


0 

7.000 
37.016 

4608 

1.737 

2.400 
12.000 
15.000 

8.000 
12.200 

tJ21 

Mm 


2.000 

46773 

33.500 

9200 

28000 

0.100 

12544 

2.000 

1«0 

0.391 


radiation.|ianfend  integrated  drcait  laboratory,  Sanda  Nabgaal  lataratorias.  Afeuquerqae.  NM 

nudaar  tesbng  txities  itvilabation.  various  locations 

Tiidait  II  wamad  production  fadUies.  various  locations 

intisubniirine  wartare/staodoff  weapon  warhead  pndwtion  facilities,  vanous  locations 

antisabfflarine  warfare/standoff  weapon  production  fadMies  vanous  locations  (fiscal  year  86 

environmental  Improvenwil.  Y-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge,  TN 

safetuards  and  site  security  upgrading  Y-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge,  T* 

Sll^uirds  and  site  securitii  upgrade  Pinellas  Plant.  Fl 


S.4» 

3J00 


S.4» 

sjoe 


I) — 


SJ78 
18.253 


5J78 
18iS3 


utmties  and  equpment  restoration,  repUoement.  and  upgrade.  Phase  III,  various  locitaB.. 

155«im  artillery  fired  atomc  projectile  (AFAP)  prod  lacs,  var  kicalions  ....„ 

simulation  tediiMlagy  laboratory,  Sanda  Nabonal  Laboratories  Aliuqueniue,  NM 


96.123 


%m 


-4.665 
■■■--— 


576.035 
455.700 
(50.000) 
221.747 
131000 
(178.500) 
(14.500) 
24.039 


576.035 
465.700 
(60.000) 
221.747 
193.000 
(178.500) 
(14.500) 
24.039 


10.000 
10.000 


Total,  weapons  activities. 


545,726 


-9.000 


536.726 


Materials  production. 

Future  year  geiiBal  plant  proiects.  various  kicatiORS 

Future  year  projects,  various  ncatioRS 

New  production  reactor,  tocation  to  be  detennmed.. 


-18.518 


1470.521 


1,480.521 


10.000 


88-0-146,  general  pM  projects,  various  kicalnns 

88-0-153.  addHknal  reactor  safeguards.  Savannah  Rim,  X.. 
87-0-146.  general  plant  protects,  vanous  kications 


39.030 
2X0 


■am 

2.300 


77.798 
-9.964 
-2.025 
-19.888 


77.798 
391.597 

51.082 
7.112 
8.400 
2.530 


97  798 
411597 

51082 
7112 
8.400 
2.530 


20.000 
20.000 


87-0-149.  reduced  dwmical  discharges  to  process  sewers,  RicMand,  WA » 

87-D-150.  radioactive  iak  effluait  treatment  faaSty.  Ridiland.  WA , 

87-0-152.  environmental  protection  plaotwide.  Savannah  River.  SC _. 

87-0-156,  reactor  effluent  cooling  water  thennal  mrtigatw,  Samnnah  River,  SC 

87-0-159,  enviraoniental  heaNh,  and  safety  improvements,  phase  I.  Feed  Matenals  Production  Center.  FanoH,  OH.. 

86-0-146,  genml  ctanical  dsdarges,  various  locations 

86-D-148.  special  isoltpe  separaboo  projed,  Maho  Falls.  ID 


45.921 


538.519 


578.519 


40.000 


95.500 


95.500 


86-0-149.  producbnty  retentno  profiani,  phase  I.  II  and  III.  vanous  kicatiaRS.. 

86-0-150.  in<»re  neutron,  monitering  system.  N  reactor.  Ridiland,  WA _.. 

86-0-151.  Purex  dectncal  system  u^rade.  RKtilam)  WA 

86-D-152.  reactor  electncal  distnbubon  system  Savannah  Rivet,  X 

86-0-153,  addibonal  line  III  furnace, -Savaimati,  River  SC 

86-0-154,  effluent  treatment  faakty,  Savaniuli  River.  SC.. 


95.500 


95.500 


73.200 
(8.200) 


73.200 
(8.200) 


73.200 


73.200 


86-0-156,  planbinde  saieguanls  systems.  Savannah  Rner,  SC 

86-0-157.  ninlrailuonnation  system— FB-line.  Savannah  nver.  SC 

85-D-139,  fuel  processing  restoration.  Matw  Fuels  Processine  Facility,  klaho.  Natnnal  Engineering  laboratory,  I 

85-D-140,  producbvity  and  radiokigical  improvements.  Feed  Matenals  Production  Canter.  FenuM.  OH 

85-0-145.  m  production  facility.  Savannah  Rwei.  SC _ 

84-0-134.  safeguards  and  security  improvements,  plantwide.  Savannah  Nwei,  X 

84-0-135,  process  fadity  modHications  Purex.  McMand,  WA 

84-0-137.  FadMy  seonty  system  iifipade,  IFPF.  INEL,  ID 


%m 
un 


aun 


SJIO 

aj6o 


1.900 
4.500 


M.175 
13.000 


2L«00 
7i3l 

21.100 
9.685 

10.000 


32.000 


32.000 


84-D-136,  enriched  uranium  converam  tacdity  motfications.  Y-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge,  TN... 

83-0-148.  non^radioactM  hazardous  waste  manaienent.  Savannah  River.  X 

82-D-124.  restoratkw  o*  production  capabilities,  phases  II.  Ill,  IV  and  V,  various  tocatiORS.. 

Total,  matenals  production 


4J0O 
13200 


4i00 

13.200 


291.181 


291.181 


74.000 
249.700 
208.000 

12.400 


74.000 
249700 
208000 

12400 


544.100 


544.100 


Defense  waste  and  transxirtation  management: 

Future  year  general  plant  projects,  vanous  kxations 

Future  year  protects,  various  locations: 

88-D-171.  general  pM  projects,  various  kEatms. 


9.953 


6408.165 


6380.065 


-28.100 


88-0-173.  Hanhxd  waste  vitrifcation  plant.  RidHand.  WA 

87-0-171.  General  pM  projects,  intenm  waste  operations  and  haw4ann  i 

87-0-172,  t«Sf  H-3  filter  upgrade,  Ridiland.  WA 

87-D-173.  242-A  evaporator  oystaHizer  upgrade.  RcMand,  WA 

87-0-174. 241-AQ  tank  lann,  Riddand.  wif  

87-D-17S.  steam  system  rehabilitation,  phase  I  Richland.  WA  . 


techiwiop,  various  locations... 


30.200 
1.000 
1.100 
3.500 
10.000 
21362 


30.200  — 

1.000 

1.100  

3500  

10.000  — 

28.362  


87-0-177.  test  reader  area  liquid  radioactive  waste  cleanup  system,  phase  HI.  Maho  Nalionri  [ngiawiiBg  Ijbataloiy  pNa],  HMb.. 

87-0-180.  burial  ground  expansion.  Savannah  River  SC _ 

87-D-181.  diwrsion  box  and  pump  pit  containment  OuiUrngs,  Savannah  River.  X _ 

86-0-172.  B^iM  FJilter.  RdHand,  WA 

86-0-174.  kMrtevd  waste  processing  and  sh«piag  sydem.  Feed  Matenals  Producbon  Cento,  FeraaU,  OH.. 


86-0-175.  kbho  National  Engineenng  Laboralory  secwity  iwade,  Uaho  Nateaal  EaglMeriag  labatMay  (IKLl,  Mala.. 

85-0-157.  Seventh  cabned  sc*ids  storage  facility.  INEU  Idaho ~......... _ 

85-0-158.  central  warehouse  upgrade.  Ridiland,  WA „.. 


4.628 
0.742 
2.181 
0.056 


0.742 
2.111 
0.056 


33.000 
19.200 
5.700 
1.700 
2.700 
IJBO 
20M) 


0 

7j« 
37.016 
4.608 
1.737 
2.400 
12.000 
15.000 

Loao 

12.200 

%m 


2.O0O 
46.773 
33.500 

9.200 
28.000 

0.100 
12.544 

2.000 

iJOiO 


S.4il 


SiTI 

ltiS3 


nia 


536.726 


20.000 
39.030 
2JH 


20M0 


UN 

tm 


sSdOn 


35.100 
(Utt 


30JM 


IJOO 
4Jt0 


13.175 
13J00 


nm 

7J31 
21.100 
9.615 

lOJMO 


K3K 

13.200 


341.181 


50im 


25736 

-0.100 

21636 
7i00 

25.836 

im  ..... 

7J00   

2J0O   

7200 



2J0O 
7.200 
22.300 
12M0 
3J0O 
8i00 

uoo 

2JN  ._ 

7i00 

22J0O   

12.600 

3Jn 

1200   

6IN 

22.300    

12.600    

3.900   

8200 

6800 

4i2l 
0.742 

ojec 
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CON  iRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

FISCAL  YEAR  198|  DEPARTMENT  Of  ENERGY  NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS-Continu^ 

lAimunts  m  millions  ol  dolanl 


Prepjm 


IS-I>-1S9.M> 
IS-D-IU.M 
S2-II-103.RM 
ll-MOS.  Ma 
V-\U.  mm 


ttaato  iKitics  li««i.  SMnad  Rncr.  X 

■M  acaily  systm  innde.  Ualio  Natml  Enpi  >■(  litatkn  pMa),  MM.. 
I  aeMn>  fjcs.  KSiid.  w* 

I  pmniM  ndMy.  SMwan  Una.  SC 

laW  ptanl  CMwst  Ban.  Soutlieist.  M.... 


T«U.  Mm  weft  art  bipndKt  inniicinM.. 


aiMB  vrt  ooMral  tKhntan: 

K-0-I71.  «n  sdan  Monlny.  Us  Mans.  NM.. 


IM)^K.  N«dai  s^tpanls  MMke  M  UUtl.  Ml. 


8t-»-l«. 
tt-K-llQ. 


praiKts,  vvious  taotions 
OM  ts*ty  rcoMii  staton.  Nwal  Rodos  FadHy. 


IoMm  M  stofiK  mffations.  IMb  Akanc  Fgw   IMnhry,  NskJiim.  NY.. 
liilirfilll  fnities.  jlesclmg  Site.  Knis  Atgnic  Pofer  IMntoy.  West  Millin.  NY... 


»-«-104,  oraMioe  M 

I7.H-101  Gam  (M  pnjicls.  ««ious  tootions 

l7-a-l02!  Ueamm  sik  ixitties  innde.  1Mb  Atomic  Powh  Ulnaloii  West  Milton.  NY.. 

I7.N-103,  coi^Hlinn  UbontOf^  xtttion.  Bette  Atomic  Powei  Utnralory,  West  Mifflin.  PA.. 


FfiCi 


Aullwizition 
request 


A  BiciiiJtBi      Authorizstn 


BOMSt — 


13.612 


120.000  

35901  ... 

120.000 
35.091 

120000  . 
35901  .. 

274.226 

-0.100 

274.126 

274.126  . 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.000 
2.10O 
0.400 
1.000 


S.400 


*■  *-*        M-        -*  -   -     1 1  II       -        il,        ,1,1    ■      ■       ■     ■  * 

IQlll,  RMw  reSuOn  (XvaOpnlQu. 


Tobl.  DOE  Moot  KtMtes  pimt  coRstnidKin .. 


C«iU 


I  CMiy  M 

Oefani  MSte  and  traBpertatnn 


Nodev  safeguanh  and  seemly— 
Nwal  reacton  deMtofinient . 


lota.  DOE  detenc  activitcs  caiiital  equipment... 


SMtW.  Qoeitini 
SMglil.pMcn 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  additional  requests  for  time 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
RowLAKD  of  Georgia]  having  assumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Chair- 
man pro  tempore  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  1748)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  mili- 
tary persoimel  levels  for  such  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989, 
and  for  other  piu-poses.  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 
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n  arks  on  H.R.  1748,  the  bill  which  has 
b  len  under  consideration  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
E  DWLAin)  of  Georgia).  Is  there  objec- 
tl  in  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi  om  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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D  1650 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 


I?EPRESENTATIVE  HAMMER- 

SCHMIDT  HONORED  FOR 

iSERVICE  TO  VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
ajprevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
ptvileged  to  be  part  of  a  ceremony  on  April 
30  honoring  our  college,  Representative  John 
PJkUL  Hammerschmidt  of  Arkansas,  for  his 
sarvice  to  this  Nation's  veterans.  He  was  pre- 
stnted  with  the  1987  Award  for  Life  Service  to 
Veterans  by  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 
i(S  and  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Institute. 

jJoHN  Paul  Hammerschmidt  is  a  great 
Arnerican  and  one  of  the  best  friends  our  vet- 
efans  have  ever  had  In  this  Chamt)er.  This  is 
ai  great  honor  and  I  am  proud  to  share  with 
rny  colleagues  a  copy  of  his  very  fir>e  accept- 
ance remarks: 

Acceptance  Remarks 

The  Award  presented  to  me  this  day  is 
a  16  that  carries  a  very  special  meaning.  To 
b  '.  honored  for  just  a  moment  of  service  to 


our  n)  tion's  veterans  would  t>e  cause  for 
considerable  gratitude.  To  be  honored  for  a 
lifetime  of  such  service  creates  a  sense  of 
deep  h  imility. 

To  tl  le  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  to 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Institute  and  to  all 
those  here  to  witness  this  event,  please 
know  t  hat  it  is  one  that  I  shall  always  recall 
with  tie  appreciation  that  can  only  come 
from  a  very  full  heart. 

I  am  proud  beyond  words  of  my  support 
for  the  se  individuals  who  have  served  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  By  their 
service  they  have  brought  unparalleled  dis- 
tinctiai  not  only  to  themselves,  but  also  to 
thousaCids  of  comrades-in-arms  who  did  not 
return  with  them  but  whose  sacrifices  for 
the  preservation  of  our  country  are  spread 
across  the  proud  history  of  our  land. 

These  people  we  call  veterans  are  individ- 
uals who  proudly  stand  at  attention  when 
Old  Gl  ory  passes  by.  They  place  their  hands 
over  tlieir  hearts  when  they  hear  the  Star 
Spang!  ed  Banner.  They  come  from  every 
walk  cf  life.  They  are  young  and  they  are 
old.  Tl  tey  come  from  all  races  and  from  all 
creeds  They  are  as  diverse  as  the  nation 
itself.  They  are  indeed  a  cross-section  of  the 
Ameriiian  ideal.  They  are  all  of  this  and 
more. 

Som^  of  them  are  less  fortunate  than 
others 

Som^  of  them  carry  unspeakable  scars  of 
war. 

Somfe  of  them  are  still  recovering  from 
the  ra'  rages  of  conflicts. 

Som ;  of  them  are  diseased  or  injured  and 
they  a  re  often  elderly  and  poor. 
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Some  of  them  need  educational  opportu- 
nities and  assistance  in  rehabilitation. 

Some  of  them  need  to  t)€  listened  to  and 
be  heard  as  they  try  to  put  wars  behind 
them  and  as  they  try  to  reenter  the  main- 
stream of  society. 

And  some  of  them  are  still  very  young. 

And  yet,  all  of  them  have  common  charac- 
teristics. 

In  common,  they  are  stalwarts  of  the 
American  dream. 

In  common,  they  have  embraced  that  pre- 
cious dream. 

In  common,  they  speak  as  one  in  love  of 
country. 

In  common,  they  have  earned,  they  de- 
serve and  they  must  receive  the  l)est  our 
nation  has  to  offer. 

We  must  always  come  to  the  aid  of  the  un- 
fortunate among  them. 

We  must  always  bandage  their  wounds 
and  assure  their  economic  well-being. 

We  must  always  tenderly  care  for  them 
when  they  suffer  and  when  they  limp  and 
when  they  hurt. 

We  must  always  be  mindful  of  their  need 
for  readjustment  and  rehabilitation. 

We  must  always  counsel  them  into  a  new 
world  of  hope  and  away  from  despair  and 
loneliness. 

We  must  always  honor  the  elderly  among 
them. 

We  must  always  hold  out  a  hand  of  assist- 
ance to  those  of  them  who  share  less  than 
they  should  in  the  abundance  of  our  land. 

We  must  always  give  encouragement  to 
the  energy  of  youth  that  It  might  one  day 
be  the  energy  of  leadership.  In  common,  we 
need  to  embrace  their  legitimate  and  noble 
aspirations  of  today  and  of  tomorrow  and 
every  tomorrow  after  that.  I  am  a  proud 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  For  over  two  decades  it  has  been  my 
purpose  from  that  vantage  point  to  support 
needed  programs  for  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

I  have  witnessed  compensation  for  service 
connected  disabled  veterans  reach  a  place  of 
considerable  dignity.  I  have  witnessed  a 
medical  program  for  veterans  withstand  on- 
slaught and  doubt  to  become  a  model  of  ex- 
cellence for  sick  and  disabled  people  every- 
where. 

And  I  have  witnessed  our  nation's  veter- 
ans program  in  all  its  facets  become  much 
better  in  every  way  than  it  was  just  20  short 
years  ago.  We  have  every  right  to  be  so  very 
proud  of  what  it  is  that  we  have  done. 

Of  course,  there  is  still  much  to  do.  Vigi- 
lance must  t>e  constant  and  everlasting.  It  is 
often  said  that  there  will  never  be  sufficient 
resources  to  do  all  that  our  nation  perhaps 
ought  to  do.  There  is  truth  in  that.  But 
dreams  can  always  be  the  adversary  of  de- 
spair and  achievements  bom  of  dreams  can 
give  truth  to  a  pride  yet  undefined.  It  is  to 
these  goals  that  all  of  us  must  set  our  sights 
and  to  which  we  must  ever  aspire. 

Tonight,  I  humbly  receive  the  high  honor 
bestowed  upon  me  by  the  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans of  America  and  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Institute.  I  do  so  in  the  certain  knowledge 
that  any  efforts  of  mine  have  been  shared, 
aided,  and  al>etted  by  Americans  every- 
where who  have  believed  with  me  in  a  splen- 
did and  noble  cause. 

Our  combined  efforts  have  lieen  a  labor  of 
love.  To  have  had  the  rare  privilege  of  being 
part  of  such  an  endeavor  is  high  praise 
itself.  To  be  singled  out  for  individual  recog- 
nition is  even  more  meaningful,  and  it  has 
caused  this  day  to  be  most  memorable  to 
me.  To  all  who  have  made  this  possible,  I 
will  t>e  forever  grateful.  Thank  you  one  and 


all  so  very,  very  much.— U.S.  Representative 
John  Paul  Hajcmerschkidt. 


TASK  FORCE  RELEASES  REPORT 
ON  NARROWING  $100  BILLION 
"TAX  GAP" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Dorgan]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  today  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  substance  of  a 
task  force  report  that  we  released 
today  publicly. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  little  back- 
ground to  what  I  think  Lb  a  significant 
problem  for  the  Federal  Government, 
and  then  indicate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives what  we  have  done  to  try 
to  address  this  problem. 

First  of  aU,  there  is  now  $100  billion 
a  year  that  is  owed  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  taxes  but  is  not  collect- 
ed. That  is  $103  billion  precisely  based 
on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  esti- 
mate, $103  billion  a  year  that  is  owed 
to  the  Federal  Government  but  not  re- 
ported and  not  collected.  That  is 
called  a  tax  gap.  The  tax  gap  is  the 
difference  between  what  is  owned  and 
what  is  collected,  and  it  is  over  $100 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  Federal  Government  is  drown- 
ing in  red  ink.  We  have  significant 
fiscal  year  deficits.  We  have  an  enor- 
mous trade  deficit.  Even  as  we  struggle 
with  the  latest  budget  resolution  to 
try  to  determine  where  we  are  able  to 
get  new  taxes  for  fiscal  year  policy 
purposes,  even  as  we  struggle  with  the 
$18  billion  in  revenues  in  this  year's 
budget,  we  have  $100  billion  that  goes 
uncollected  each  year. 

How  can  we  deal  with  the  tax  gap? 
What  should  we  L>e  doing  to  try  to  col- 
lect some  of  that  revenue? 

Several  months  ago  I  put  together  a 
task  force— a  bipartisan,  ad  hoc  task 
force— which  includes  Republican  and 
Democrat  Members,  and  experts  from 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  It  in- 
cludes a  former  IRS  Commissioner 
during  the  Nixon  Presidency.  Donald 
C.  Alexander.  It  includes  Jerome 
Kurtz,  former  IRS  Commissioner 
under  Jimmy  Carter.  It  includes:  the 
former  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  Tax 
Committee,  Bernard _M.  (Bob)  Sha- 
piro, John  B.  Jones,  Jr..  chair  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Tax  Sec- 
tion: Herbert  J.  Lemer,  chairman  of 
the  Tax  Division  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants: Ira  A.  Jaclcson  and  Thomas  D. 
Herman  of  the  Revenue  Commission 
of  Massachusetts;  William  W.  Chip  of 
Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft;  and 
Andrew  Kentz  of  my  staff. 

The  result  of  this  effort  is  the 
"Dorgan  Task  Force  on  Narrowing  the 
$100  Billion  Tax  Gap."  It  is  a  16-page 
report  that  specifically  outlines  the 


kinds  of  things  that  we  can  do  here  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  raise  the  money 
that  we  should  raise  from  deadbeats, 
from  people  who  cheat,  from  people 
who  refuse  to  meet  their  tax  obliga- 
tions. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  pay 
their  taxes  on  time,  and  do  it  honestly. 
But  there  is  a  small  percentage  of  the 
American  people  who  refuses,  who 
cheats,  who  decides  that  he  or  she  can 
get  away  with  it.  Well,  they  get  away 
with  it  to  the  tune  of  over  $100  billion 
a  year  at  the  moment. 

We  spent  several  months  analyzing 
how  we  can  change  that,  and  we  decid- 
ed that  there  is  a  two-pronged  ap- 
proach. First,  we  think  that  if  you  are 
going  to  have  an  Internal  Revenue 
Service  system  that  collects  the  money 
that  is  owed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that  you  ought  to  put  the  "serv- 
ice" back  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  So  the  first  part  of  our  pro- 
gram outlined  today  to  the  press  and 
to  the  other  Members  of  Congress  in 
this  task  force  report  is  "IRS  Assist- 
ance Across  America."  We  are  going  to 
move  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
back  out  to  the  communities  to  pro- 
vide help  to  taxpayers. 

These  days  about  the  only  thing 
that  the  American  people  see  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  when  it 
decides  that  it  wants  to  audit  someone. 
Well,  we  think  that  the  American 
people  ought  to  see  more  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  than  that.  We 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  pres- 
ence across  this  country,  particularly 
during  tax-filing  time,  of  Intemsd  Rev- 
enue Service  agents  who  are  willing  to 
help  and  assist  the  taxpayers  in  this 
country  who  are  honest  and  who  are 
willing  to  comply  with  the  tax  laws. 

We  would  like  to  see  many  more 
small  conununities  have  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  people  available  to  help 
taxpayers.  We  would  like  to  see  ex- 
panded direct  preparation  of  tax  re- 
turns. We  would  like  to  see  taxmobiles 
giving  assistance  in  the  small  towns, 
tax  assistance  available  at  shopping 
centers.  We  want  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  expand  telephone  serv- 
ice. We  want  them  to  provide  a  help- 
ing hand  to  taxpayers  who  are  honest 
and  who  pay  their  taxes. 

One  aspect  of  the  plan  is  enhanced 
taxpayer  assistance,  and  the  other  is 
beefing  up  enforcement.  We  believe 
that  we  should  raise  the  audit  rate  to 
2Vi  percent  a  year.  We  ought  to  go 
from  1.16  percent  of  returns  audited 
now,  to  2.5  percent  by  fLscal  year  1992. 
That  is  what  we  had  in  the  mid-I970's, 
and  that  is  what  we  ought  to  have 
again.  We  ought  to  increase  the 
number  of  collectors  down  at  the  IRS. 
That  nimiber  has  eroded,  and  at  the 
same  time  accounts  receivable  has 
grown  to  over  $47  billion. 
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We  ought  to  increase  the  ability  to 
investigate  those  who  willfully  evade 
their  responsibility.  We  ought  to  in- 
vestigate the  tax  evaders  and  bring 
them  to  justice. 

So  we  are  suggesting  a  couple  of 
things.  First,  make  the  IRS  a  service 
that  i^ves  a  helping  hand  to  honest 
taxpayers;  and.  second,  find  out  who  is 
evading  their  responsibility  and  force 
them  back  on  the  tax  rolls.  We  provide 
much  more  taxpayer  assistance,  and 
we  beef  up  tax-law  enforcement. 

D  1700 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  spend 
$3.6  billion  in  5  years,  and  we  raise 
$105  billion  in  additional  revenue  for 
the  Federal  Government  by  fiscal  year 
1992  each  year  thereafter  we  raise  $35 
billion  in  additional  revenue,  each  and 
every  year. 

This  year  in  Congress  we  are  debat- 
ing about  where  we  will  find  a  few  bil- 
lion dollars  in  taxes;  taxing  a  barrel  of 
beer,  a  pound  of  butter,  a  dollar  of 
income,  a  barrel  of  oil?  What  kind  of 
tax  will  we  levy?  Congress  is  struggling 
to  raise  $18  billion.  The  plan  I'm  offer- 
ing allows  us  to  get  $105  billion  by 
fiscal  year  1992,  and  we  get  it  from 
dead-beats,  the  people  who  are  now  re- 
fusing to  pay  their  taxes,  and  again, 
this  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Let  me  demonstrate  with  a  chart 
what  is  happening.  We  are  proposing 
to  spend  a  very  small  amount  of 
money,  represented  by  a  red  line  down 
here.  The  cumulative  amount  of 
money  is  $3.6  billion  in  5  years. 

The  revenue  raised  to  buy  that 
would  be  increments  of  $7  billion  a 
year  to  $35  billion  by  1992.  That  is  a 
cumulative  revenue  of  $105  and  $35 
billion  a  year  in  additional  revenue  to 
the  Federal  Government  every  year 
thereafter.  Again,  that  comes  from 
people  who  have  refused  to  pay  their 
tax  liability. 

There  are  those  in  Congress  and 
those  among  the  American  people  who 
say,  well,  let  us  not  increase  the  en- 
forcement capability  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  taxpayers'  bill 
of  rights.  I  do  not  disagree  with  that.  I 
think  the  taxpayers  must  have  rights, 
and  we  must  also  expand  the  role  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
making  certain  that  everyone  they 
deal  with  is  informed  of  their  rights. 

We  ought  to  provide  that  outreach 
and  that  help  to  the  American  people 
to  make  sure,  if  they  are  honest 
people  and  want  to  comply  with  our 
tax  laws,  that  they  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  pass  a  bill  that 
cripples  the  ability  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  enforce  the  law. 

This  is  why  we  have  put  together 
this  task  force  report  which,  Lf  imple- 
mented, would  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  get  back  taxes,  get  future  taxes 


f  ibm  the  people  who  are  not  now  com- 
p^ing  with  the  tax  law,  ease  the  Fed- 
ex&l  deficit  situation  by  additional 
tatxes  from  the  freeloaders  who  do  not 
n4w  comply,  and  at  the  same  time 
extend  a  much  greater  helping  hand 
td  the  American  people  by  saying  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  not  just 
an  enforcement  organization. 

It  is  not  just  an  organization  that 
audits.  It  is  also  an  organization  that 
eajtends  a  helping  hand,  so  that  people 
can  meet  their  requirements  under  the 
taix  laws. 

pur  system  is  not  a  very  simple 
ssfstem.  In  fact,  it  is  extraordinarily 
complex.  Last  year  we  passed  the  most 
significant  tax  reform  bill  in  the  histo- 
ry of  America.  This  year  the  President 
sent  a  budget  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress that  would  cut  back  on  taxpayer 
assistance.  In  fact,  the  President's 
fi$cal  year  1988  budget  would  cut  back 
assistance  to  4V^  million  people  who 
niw  get  help.  The  administration  pro- 
poses to  cut  taxpayer  help  1  year  fol- 
lofwing  a  sweeping  tax  reform  propos- 
al That  does  not  make  sense.  If  the 
President  were  a  chief  executive  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  a  major  corporation, 
he  would  not  be  making  these  kinds  of 
recommendations.  The  President's  rec- 
lendations  do  not  seem  to  make 
se  at  all.  You  would  not  suggest 

^at  in  your  corporation  the  section 

[at  collects  the  money,  that  raises 

ie   revenue   is   a   section   that   you 

)uld  ignore,  cut  fimds  for. 
?he  way  to  do  it  is  to  make  sure  that 

lis  section,  in  this  case  the  Federal 
Clovemment  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  operates  the  way  it 
sl^ould  operate,  with  effectiveness  and 
efficiency,  and  also  operates  in  a  way 
that  is  fair  to  the  American  people. 

rrhat  is  what  we  think  the  recom- 
n^ndations  of  this  task  force  will  ac- 
complish. We  have  worked  with  the 
Cbmmittee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
vith  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tnns. 

jWe  are  now  following  up  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  task  force  with  the 
appropriate  committees  in  Congress  to 
sie  if  we  cannot  now  move  forward 
a|id  put  them  into  force. 

We  believe  raising  this  type  of 
money,  $105  billion  in  the  next  5 
y  >ars,  is  not  an  insignificant  accom- 
p  ishment.  We  believe  it  is  very  signifi- 
c  int,  and  we  believe  it  is  possible. 

This  is  not  theory  we  are  talking 
about.  This  is  practice,  the  opportuni- 
ty to  do  things  that  result  in  some- 
thing very  significant  in  fiscal  policy. 

.We  have  worked  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roybal],  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, whose  staff  is  now  await- 
ing these  recommendations  in  antici- 
i:^tion  of  the  Treasury,  Postal  appro- 
priation markup  for  the  fiscal  year 
1^88. 

I  We  had  a  staff  person  from  the 
C  ommittee  on  Ways  and  Means  sit  in 
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on  th^  deliberations  in  the  formula- 
tion ol  the  task  force  report.  We  have 
kept  in  touch  with  others  on  Capitol 
Hill  who  are  interested  in  this  particu- 
lar subject. 

I  think  this  is  a  distinguished  task 
force  of  experts  that  has  offered  excel- 
lent r^ommendations,  and  I  am  here, 
Mr.  ^>eaker,  to  make  certain  that 
Members  of  the  House  know  what  we 
have  done  and  how  we  have  accom- 
plished it. 

Let  me  make  certain  I  mention  two 
other  people  involved  in  this  process: 
Gov.  Michael  Dukalds  from  Massachu- 
setts, Who  was  with  me  today  at  the 
press  conference  announcing  these  re- 
ports, because  he  played  a  role  in  the 
formulation  of  these  recommendations 
through  his  Revenue  Commissioner  of 
Massachusetts. 

About  4,  5  months  ago  Governor  Du- 
kakis came  to  my  office  and  visited 
with  lae  about  what  he  had  done  in 
the  St  ate  of  Massachusetts  on  tax  law 
enforoement. 

I  decided  that  it  would  make  sense 
to  put  together  a  comprehensive 
reporlj  on  tax  law  enforcement  for  the 
Federal  Government,  and  so  the  gene- 
sis of  the  idea  for  the  task  force  came 
from  Governor  Dukakis,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  not  only  did  his  State 
play  a  role  in  it,  but  also  Governor  Du- 
kakis was  here  today  to  appear  with 
me  at  the  press  conference. 

The  other  gentlemen  I'd  like  to  men- 
tion is  Senator  Conrad,  from  my  State 
of  North  Dakota,  who  was  also  with 
me  toiday.  Senator  Conrad  intends  to 
work  6n  these  task  force  recommenda- 
tions ifx  the  Senate. 

As  ^  former  tax  commissioner  from 
North  Dakota,  he  has  been  involved  in 
the  Fair  Share  Program  in  North 
Dakote  that  moves  also  in  the  direc- 
tion ojf  improving  tax  law  enforcement 
for  thie  benefit  of  everyone. 

I  di^  want  to  mention  the  role  that 
Governor  Dukakis  and  Senator 
CoNR^D  played,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  both  of  them. 

Mr.jSpeaker,  that  concludes  my  dis- 
cussion of  the  Dorgan  task  force  that  I 
wanteid  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  today. 

Several  months  ago,  I  decided  to  try 
to  delrelop  a  fresh,  new  approach  to 
tackle  the  burgeoning  problem  of  un- 
collected Federal  income  taxes. 

The  nimiber  of  audits  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ser\'ice  conducts  on  tax  re- 
turns has  decreased  from  2.5  percent 
to  1.1  percent.  Accounts  receivable  has 
burgeoned  to  over  $47  billion.  The 
cash  economy  has  substantially  in- 
creas<!d.  And  the  "tax  gap"— the 
amount  of  tax  money  owed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  not  reported  or 
paid-rhas  grown  to  over  $103  billion  a 
year. 

I  oj-ganized  an  ad  hoc,  bipartisan 
task  1  orce  to  work  on  this  problem  and 


assist  me  in  developing  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress. 

Agreeing  to  serve  as  co-chairman  of 
the  task  force  were  former  IRS  Com- 
missioners Donald  C.  Alexander  and 
Jerome  Kurtz  who  served  in  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administra- 
tions. Other  distinguished  public  offi- 
cials and  private  sector  experts  agreed 
to  serve  on  the  task  force.  Massachu- 
setts Gov.  Michael  Dukakis  agreed  to 
have  his  revenue  commissioner  aiid 
deputy  revenue  commissioner  serve  as 
well. 

We  are  presenting  today  the  task 
force's  formal  recommendations  and 
we  are  offering  them  to  congressional 
leaders  this  week.  We  hope  this  report 
will  serve  as  a  blueprint  for  making 
the  necessary  changes  to  substantially 
narrow  the  tax  gap,  restore  confidence 
in  our  tax  system  and  provide  much 
needed  additional  revenue  from  those 
who  now  avoid  their  Federal  tax  re- 
sponsibility. 

These  are  fresh,  new  recommenda- 
tions that  we  believe  will  raise  $105 
billion  in  additional  revenue  in  the 
next  5  years  and  an  additional  $35  bil- 
lion each  year  thereafter. 

Our  recommendations  represent  a 
two-pronged  approach.  First,  we  put 
the  "service"  back  in  the  IRS.  We  pro- 
vide additional  resources  and  new  di- 
rection to  extend  the  helping  hand  of 
the  IRS  across  this  country  to  citizens 
who  need  assistance  in  preparing  their 
returns  and  meeting  their  tax  obliga- 
tions. Our  program,  called  "IRS  As- 
sistance Across  America,"  would  offer 
taxpayers  help  with  "taxmobiles," 
shopping  center  offices  and  small  com- 
munity taxpayer  assistance.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  our  recommendations 
would  restore  some  direct  preparation 
help  and  expand  and  improve  tele- 
phone tax  assistance. 

These  days,  the  only  real  contact  the 
American  people  have  with  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  is  when  the  IRS 
conducts  audits  to  enforce  tax  laws. 

Yes,  we  do  want  a  strong  IRS  en- 
forcement capability  to  find  those  who 
cheat,  but  we  also  want  the  IRS  to  l>e 
an  agency  that  provides  help  and  as- 
sistance to  the  American  people— most 
of  whom  are  honestly  interested  in 
fulfilling  their  responsibility. 

The  second  part  of  our  program  con- 
sists of  new  enforcement  initiatives. 
Because  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  pay  their  taxes  willingly 
{uid  on  time,  we  want  to  find  those 
who  do  not  and  put  them  back  on  the 
tax  rolls. 

Our  program  would  beef  up  tax  law 
enforcement  by  restoring  audits  to  2.5 
percent  of  the  returns;  by  providing 
adequate  collection  personnel  to  col- 
lect delinquent  accounts  and  by 
adding  resources  to  the  criminal  inves- 
tigation area.  That  would  increase  the 
ability  of  the  IRS  to  bring  hard-core 
tax  evaders  to  justice.  The  specifics  on 
the  additional  resources  needed  to  ac- 


complish these  goals  are  included  in 
today's  task  force  report. 

We  believe  that  the  result  of  these 
investments  will  yield  an  extra  $7  bil- 
lion in  revenue  the  first  year  and  a  $7 
billion  increase  each  year  through  the 
fifth  year— a  total  of  $105  billion 
through  the  1992  fiscal  year. 

In  summary,  we  are  proposing  a 
commitment  of  $3.6  billion  in  addition- 
al resources  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  over  the  next  5  years  to  bring 
in  an  additional  $105  billion  in  Gov- 
ernment revenue. 

This  is  new  revenue.  It  will  come 
from  the  freeloaders  and  escape  artists 
who  now  avoid  their  tax  obligations 
while  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
their  neighbors  and  co-workers  comply 
with  the  tax  laws. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  drowning  in  red  ink  and  is  con- 
sidering proposals  for  new  taxes,  it  is 
vital  that  we  take  a  look  at  a  substan- 
tial amoimt  of  money  that  is  owed  to 
us  by  a  small  percentage  of  Americans 
who  are  now  cheating.  And  we  must 
take  steps  to  force  those  citizens  to 
pay  their  fair  share. 

But  we  also  want  the  other  Ameri- 
can people  who  are  paying  their  fair 
share  to  imderstand  that  they  deserve 
more  help.  We  wsuit  to  create  an  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  system  that  is 
able  to  offer  that  help. 

I'm  excited  about  the  work  of  this 
task  force  and  hope  that  its  recom- 
mendations will  be  used  by  Congress 
in  a  productive  way  to  accomplish 
these  very  important  goals. 

IRAN-CONTRA  SCANDAL 

In  the  remaining  time,  I  wanted  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
couple  of  additional  thoughts  that  I 
had  on  some  other  subjects. 

First,  on  the  television  screens  this 
weekend  we  saw  finally  Lt.  Col.  Oliver 
North.  Lieutenant  Colonel  North  was 
suggesting  that  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens, this  Marine  is  never  going  to 
plead  guilty  to  anything. 

I  would  like  to  say  as  one  Member  of 
the  House,  I  intend  to  say  in  the 
coming  days  several  times  hopefully 
that  I  think  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  pro- 
vide inununity  to  Colonel  North,  to 
Admiral  Poindexter.  or  anyone  else 
who  was  involved  in  this  private  for- 
eign policy  apparently  being  nm  out 
of  the  basement  of  the  White  House. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  I  think  it  is 
wrong  to  provide  immunity  of  any 
kind  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  North  or 
Admiral  Poindexter.  In  my  judgment, 
we  ought  to  aggressively  research,  in- 
vestigate what  happened  down  there 
in  the  White  House,  find  out  what  was 
going  on,  who  was  responsible,  what,  if 
any,  laws  they  broke. 

It  seems  clear  at  this  point  that 
some  laws  were  broken,  and  then  we 
ought  to  bring  them  to  justice  for  that 
purpose;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
House  ought  to  nish  to  grant  immuni- 
ty to  those  folks  who  might  have  been 


involved  in  illegal  activity  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  White  House. 

I  think  that  this  scandal  that  is 
being  investigated  now,  that  is,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hearings  will  commence 
tomorrow  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  I  think 
that  this  is  going  to  play  out  for  some 
while;  and  frankly,  I  wish  it  would  not. 
I  wish  it  was  over.  I  wish  we  knew  ex- 
actly what  had  happened  and  the 
issue  was  behind  us,  but  vuif  ortimately 
we  have  got  folks  who  are  in  positions 
of  high  public  trust  who  now  tell  us 
that  they  refuse  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions about  what  they  did  as  impor- 
tant public  officials  in  this  coimtry.  I 
lament  that. 

Those  kinds  of  people  in  my  judg- 
ment should  not  be  in  government. 
They  disgrace  all  of  those  who  serve 
the  public. 

Those  who  involve  themselves  in  ac- 
tivity for  which  they  cannot  at  a  later 
time  tell  me  that  they  are  proud  of 
their  service.  In  my  judgment,  we 
ought  to  put  this  behind  us,  but  first 
we  have  to  imderstand  what  hap- 
pened, who  did  what,  what  the  conse- 
quences are,  and  then  move  on  to  the 
significant  issues  of  the  day. 

As  I  said  when  I  started  this  special 
order,  our  Government  is  choking  on 
red  ink.  We  have  a  trade  problem  that 
is  severe. 

We  have  got  foreign  policy  problems 
that  are  too  iimumerable  to  describe 
here  today.  We  have  got  an  arms  con- 
trol opportimity,  it  appears,  that  is 
going  to  require  a  substantial  amount 
of  our  attention. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  move  on  these 
things.  I  would  like  to  see  us  exert  our 
total  effort  on  those  kinds  of  public 
policy  questions.  Unfortunately,  the 
Iran  scandal,  the  Iranian-Contra  scan- 
dal does  not  allow  all  of  our  attention 
to  move  in  those  areas,  because  we 
have  to  find  out  what  Lieutenant 
Colonel  North  did,  what  Admiral  Poin- 
dexter did.  and  all  the  rest  of  those 
folks  who  formed  this  network  of  in- 
trigue, what  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
shameful  pattern  of  disregard  for  the 
law,  what  they  did  in  their  public  serv- 
ice, and  also  in  some  cases  in  their  pri- 
vate dealings. 

I  hope  that  is  done  quickly,  and  I 
hope  that  we  get  on  with  the  other  im- 
portant business  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  we  have  far  too 
many  important  things  to  do  to  be 
spending  all  of  our  time  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

D  1710 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  by  saying 
that  I  intend  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
task  force  report  on  the  tax  gap  which 
I  think  is  an  important  initiative  to 
other  Members  of  Congress  in  the 
coming  days.  I  am  hopeful  that  as  we 
work  on  the  fiscal  policy  issues,  includ- 
ing this  tax  gap  task  force,  that  we  can 
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come  to  grips  with  some  pretty  tough 
questions.  We  need  leadership. 

I  have  said  on  this  floor  before  we 
desperately  need  leadership.  We  have 
got  to  overcome  these  deficits.  And 
without  leadership  we  will  not  be  able 
to  do  that.  The  President  does  not 
seem  willing  to  compromise.  He  says, 
"No  new  taxes."  He  gives  the  Clint 
Eastwood  admonition.  "Oo  ahead  and 
make  my  day."  On  the  other  hand  he 
says.  "I  am  against  spending,  but  I 
insist  on  much  more  for  the  biggest 
area  of  spending,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment." So  we  are  mired  in  economic 
gridlock.  The  President  wants  to  drag 
us  through  this  economic  quicksand  of 
his  that  he  says  will  lead  to  solving 
our  fiscal  problems  and  in  fact  leads  us 
to  deeper  and  deeper  deficits. 

We  need  leadership  here  in  Con- 
gress, now  more  than  ever.  One  com- 
ponent of  this  leadership  in  my  judg- 
ment is  to  do  something  about  the  tax 
gap;  raise  the  additional  money  from 
the  freeloaders  who  do  not  now  pay 
their  taxes. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  think  we  are  fi- 
nally on  the  road  to  seeing  some  of 
that  leadership.  Speaker  of  the  House 
Jm  Wright  has  this  Congress,  I  think, 
on  a  timetable  to  do  what  we  need  to 
do  on  the  budget,  pass  our  appropria- 
tions bills,  pass  a  trade  bill.  Frankly.  I 
am  pleased  that  we  are  moving  and 
making  some  progress  on  some  of 
these  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 

I  merely  rise  to  compliment  my  col- 
league. He  has  in  the  past,  as  a  very 
relatively  new  Member,  exerted  lead- 
ership. The  gentleman  speaks  of 
needed  leadership.  I  want  to  applaud 
the  gentleman  because  he  has  shown 
considerable  leadership  on  some  issues 
predating  the  farm  crisis  in  which  I 
think  some  of  us  were  trying  to  predict 
what  was  inevitable  given  the  alloca- 
tion of  credit  in  our  Nation  on  the 
basis  that  it  has  been  allocated.  Also.  I 
wanted  to  wish  the  gentleman  well,  if 
he  is  a  member  of  this  special  commit- 
tee, because  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing more  critical  to  the  future  devel- 
opment of  our  country  than  that  the 
Congress  upholds  its  independence 
and  its  separativeness  and  its  coequal- 
ity  with  the  executive  branch. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  constantly  flouted  the  Con- 
gress and  its  intent,  its  policies,  and  its 
laws. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  important 
issue.  I  wish  the  gentleman  well.  I  am 
delighted  that  he  is  on  that  commit- 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Let 
me  say  I  am  not  appointed  to  that  spe- 
cific committee,  but  I  am  as  interested 
as  the  gentleman  is  in  seeing  Congress 


>rt  its  rights  to  imderstand  exactly 
wl|at  is  happening. 

fe  appropriate  money  to  do  certain 
things  in  our  Government  and  we  dis- 
cover now  that  a  whole  series  of  things 
were  undertaken  in  foreign  policy 
that,  first,  were  dangerous,  and, 
second,  were  very  misguided  and  have 
turned  this  country's  foreign  policy 
to|)sy-turvy. 

I^ow,  we  see  the  spectacle,  as  I  have 
said  before,  of  people  in  uniform,  high 
public  officials  stand  up  at  congres- 
sional hearings  and  take  the  fifth 
amendment.  Frankly,  that  is  shame- 
ful. We  need  to  find  out  what  went  on. 
who  did  it,  what  laws  were  broken,  if 
an^,  and  then  deal  with  that  and  then 
m*ve  on  and  see  if  we  cannot  recreate 
a  foreign  policy  that  makes  sense. 

Idr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  yield  back  the 
b^ance  of  my  time. 


Congk-ess  must  begin  to  restrain  its 
impulse  to  impose  expensive  spending 
on  othjer  levels  of  government.  In  es- 
sence, the  Federal  Government  has 
been  demanding  that  localities  accom- 
plish a  long  list  of  national  goals  with- 
out corresponding  funding.  This  trend 
illustraftes  an  unwarrsinted  intrusion 
by  the  iPederal  Government  into  State 
and  looal  jurisdictions. 

The  tremendous  cost  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  imposes  on  State  and 
localities  drains  funds  away  from  pro- 
grams which,  because  they  are  formu- 
lated by  the  States  and  localities,  are 
more  attuned  to  the  needs  of  these  lo- 
calities. Local  sheriffs  departments, 
fire  departments,  librsuies.  and  police 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

r(r.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ur  animous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
tee I  to  take  up  my  special  order  at  this 
tiiie. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ROWLAND  of  Georgia).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fr*m  California? 

'  rhere  was  no  objection. 


II TERGOVERNMENTAL  REGULA- 
TORY RELIEF  ACT  OP  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Herger] 
is  k-ecognized  for  10  minutes. 

}A.T.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
thSs  month,  I  introduced  H.R.  1927, 
tHe  Intergovernmental  Regulatory 
Relief  Act  of  1987.  This  bill  will  help 
sttm  the  tide  of  unfunded  mandates 
the  Federal  Government  imposes  on 
Steite  and  local  governments.  These 
fi;^ded  mandates  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly burdensome,  and  we  in  the 
Congress  must  assume  responsibility 
for  their  adverse  effects.  It  will  also 
h<lp  State  and  local  governments 
CO  mply  with  the  costs  of  future  legiti- 
mate mandates  designed  to  achieve  im- 
portant national  goals. 

pver  the  past  20  years,  the  number 
of  Federal  mandates  imposed  on  State 
and  local  governments  has  increased 
dramatically.  The  advisory  commission 
oi  intergovernmental  relations  esti- 
ites  that  Federal  regulations  im- 
^sed  on  State  and  local  governments 
it  up  to  $200  billion  per  year.  Ac- 
jrding  to  a  study  by  the  National 
)nference  of  State  Legislatures,  the 
federal  Government  enacted  145  Fed- 
il  laws  requiring  State  action  be- 
t^feen  1972  and  1984.  I  find  these  de- 
velopments quite  disturbing,  given 
tnat  the  need  to  restrain  Federal 
sqending  has  resulted  in  reduced  pro- 
vKion  of  Federal  assistance  to  carry 
oat  these  mandates. 


forces 
often 


range 


must   suffer   reduced   funding 
because     federally     mandated 


spending  forces  communities  to  rear- 


their  spending   priorities.   Un- 


funded Federal  mandates  place  great- 
er emphasis  on  goals  formulated  in 
Washington  which  may  be  appropriate 
for  New  York  City,  Chicago,  or  Los 
Angelek.  but  often  are  inappropriate 
for  co^ununities  like  Redding,  Chico, 
and  Yaba  City. 

H.R.|1927  will  not  add  to  the  Federal 
deficit  because  it  should  largely  act  as 
a  break  on  Washington's  ability  to 
enact  {expensive  new  regulations.  If 
the  Congress  had  to  ask  itself,  "How 
are  we  going  to  pay  for  implementing 
these  proposed  regulations?"  we  would 
likely  isee  fewer  new  Federal  regula- 
tions enacted. 

Theije  are  many  illuminating  exam- 
ples ml  the  burdensome  financial 
impaco  the  Federal  Government  places 
on  State  and  local  governments.  For 
example,  clean  water  standards  im- 
posed [by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Aeency  under  the  Federal  Clean 
Water]  Act  can  force  small  cities  to 
build  multimillion-dollar  sewage  treat- 
ment fecilities.  If  the  facilities  are  not 
operational  by  deadlines  set  by  Feder- 
al bureaucrats,  the  cities  become  liable 
to  $25jD00-per-day  fines. 

H.R.!  1927  is  simple  in  design.  It  re- 
quires Federal  reimbursement  for  all 
additional  direct  costs  incurred  by 
State  and  local  governments  in  com- 
plying] with  any  significant  new  Feder- 
al rule  or  regulation.  If  such  relief  is 
not  fo^hcoming,  the  bill  permits  State 
and  local  governments  the  option  of 
disregarding  an  unfunded  mandate 
from  k  Federal  agency.  The  bill  also 
requires  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office]  to  study  the  yearly  costs  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Government  on 
State  and  local  governments.  I  am  con- 
fident] that  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  achieving 
the  goals  of  fair  Federal  treatment  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

Protiecting  our  local  governments 
from  paving  their  spending  priorities 
determined  by  outsiders  has  long  been 
a  special  concern  of  mine.  I  carried 
legislation  in  the  California  Assembly 


similar  to  H.R.  1927,  but  the  problem 
is  even  more  pronounced  on  the  Feder- 
al level.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  offer  this  pro- 
posal to  the  House  of  Representatives. 


IMPEACHMENT  OF  RONALD 
REAGAN— NO.  7 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tlemsui  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  my  intent  to  importune 
the  House  for  a  full  hour  and  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  add  to  the  discus- 
sion on  what  I  guess  this  would  be  the 
impeachment  of  Ronald  Reagan  No.  7 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  House  Resolution  111  on 
March  5  which  included  seven  particu- 
lar bills  of  impeachment  or  recitals  of 
particulars  was  introduced  in  the  clear 
prediction  that  the  President  would 
utilize  an  invasion  of  Nicaragua  in  the 
very  near  future. 
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I  predicted  that  at  the  beginning  of 
this  summer,  and  it  looks  as  if  that  is 
about  the  way  we  are  going. 

The  Congress,  having  very  much  ab- 
rogated a  very  serious  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution  to  exact  from 
the  President,  complying  with  its  own 
laws,  which  he  is  under  his  oath  of 
office  charged  to  execute  faithfully. 
and  second,  the  flouting  of  our  Consti- 
tution, also  contained  in  his  oath  as 
President,  to  uphold  the  Constitution, 
and  the  oath  we  take  to  defend  that 
same  Constitution  against  foreign,  as 
well  as  domestic,  enemies  of  that  Con- 
stitution. 

This  is  what  makes  the  difference 
between  our  systems  and  those  that 
perhaps  have  prevaUed  in  other  coun- 
tries. When  the  President,  through  his 
Secretary  of  State,  the  first  one.  Gen- 
eral Haig,  pronounced  the  fact  that  he 
would  soon  be  having  the  equivalent 
of  these  juntas,  military  juntas  that 
we  are  so  accustomed  to  reading  in  his- 
tory, and  even  to  the  present  day  in 
some  other  less-happier  benighted 
lands,  it  was  obvious  to  me  that  we 
had  our  job  cut  out  for  us  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Perhaps  I  am  more  sensitive  than 
the  average  because  I  am  the  offspring 
of  a  family  that  fled  the  parent  coun- 
try because  of  the  customary  occur- 
rence into  the  constitutional  rights, 
such  as  they  were,  reflected  in  the 
Constitution  of  that  republic,  and  for 
which  it  was  taken  for  granted  and 
where  life,  limb,  and  every  other 
earthly  possession  was  at  the  mercy 
and  the  whim  of  powerful  usurpers  of 
those  constitutions. 

The  times  are  on  us,  and  in  fact,  the 
President  today,  as  reflected  on  page  1 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  in  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Continual  Contra  Aid— 
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Reagan  Says,"  and  it  has  a  New  York 
byline,  and  it  ends  up  saying  that  the 
President,  even  though  he  is  in  a 
tough  position  with  the  continuing 
revelations  of  the  rather  malodorous 
so-called  Iran  connection  scandal,  is 
saying  that  we  have  to  pursue  the 
course  that  I  have  predicted  is  inexo- 
rable with  him,  that  unless  the  Con- 
gress deters,  imless  the  Congress  says, 
as  it  should  have  done  several  years 
ago,  "Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
hasn't  declared  war.  Under  our  Consti- 
tution, only  the  Congress  can  do  that, 
so  you  stop  making  war,"  as  he  has 
been  doing  for  the  past  5  or  6  years  in 
Central  America  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

In  this  article  here,  it  quotes, 
Reagan  said  that  the  Contras  offer 
"the  only  political  alternative  to  the 
dictatorship  of  the  past  and  the  com- 
munism of  today."  This  is  so  unbeliev- 
ably a  misstatement  and  a  mispercep- 
tion  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it 
could  be  attributed  to  a  national 
leader. 

In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for 
Monday,  April  20,  on  page  12,  there  is 
one  more  reflection  of  the  total  disar- 
ray of  this  group  that  the  President 
refers  to  as  the  Contras,  or  the  rebels. 
It  is  entitled,  "Revelations  About  Hon- 
duran  Role  in  Contra  War  Fuel  Oppo- 
sition." The  article  says  that  we  have 
subbomed,  we  have  occupied  and  we 
have,  in  effect,  raped  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors in  Central  America,  the  Republic 
of  Honduras.  It  quotes  a  former  head 
of  the  military  ruling  body  a  few  years 
ago,  in  which  he  charges  that  our  CIA 
and  our  officials,  both  State  Depart- 
ment officials  as  well  as  others,  have 
literally  infiltrated  every  level  of  Hon- 
duran  Government  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
an  occupied  country. 

I  pointed  out  that  when  I  found  out 
on  March  5  that  the  President  was  in- 
tending to  send  50,000  of  our  troops, 
soldiers  into  Honduras  this  month,  as 
it  is  already,  that  I  felt  impelled  at 
that  point  to  introduce  the  impeach- 
ment resolution. 

I  have  had  some  reaction  and  I  am 
awaiting  further  reaction  from  some 
of  the  subconunittee  chairmen  who 
possibly  could  exert  some  jurisdiction 
if  they  can  find  a  manner  of  doing  it. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
country  is  bent  on  a  continued  course 
that  unquestionably  is  going  to  be  cat- 
astrophic in  its  ultimate  results.  It  is 
going  to  involve  us  in  a  continual  guer- 
rilla war  with  all  of  the  nations,  not 
with  just  one  country,  whether  it  is 
Nicaragua  or  El  Salvador,  but  all  of 
the  countries  in  that  entire  region. 

In  fact,  throughout  South  America, 
down  the  line  from  Isthmus,  there  is 
great,  great  concern  and  hatred  of  the 
United  States  because  of  its  policies, 
because  of  the  fact  that  even  though 
as  much  as  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
South  American  countries  do  not  and 
are  not  congenial,  do  not  agree  and  are 


not  congenial  with  the  approach  of 
the  present  Nicaraguan  Government, 
they  detest  more  our  occupation,  our 
ongoing  war,  our  mixing  into  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  these  nations.  They 
always  fear  that  we  will  in  theirs  be- 
cause our  history  in  that  respect  is 
rather  dreary. 

There  is  no  question  that,  with  the 
President's  restatement  of  his  inflexi- 
ble, unchanging  intention,  that  will 
lead  to  a  direct  intervention  on  our 
part  and  which  will  be  done  at  great 
cost  of  blood  and  treasury.  I  think  my 
colleagues  should  realize  that  Nicara- 
gua is  not  Grenada  and  that,  for  the 
first  time,  we  will  be  confronted  with 
the  major  dimensions  of  a  costly  war. 
We  must  never  forget,  as  disastrous  as 
the  results  were  in  South  Vietnam, 
where  the  fact  situations  were  very 
little  different,  the  fact  remains  that 
never  were  we  ever  challenged  in  the 
skies.  We  never  heard  of  North  Viet- 
namese or  Communist  Vietnamese 
bombing  our  troops  or  strafing 
through  helicopters  or  any  other  way. 

This  will  not  be  the  case  in  the  new 
war.  Even  at  that,  we  could  not  con- 
quer in  Southeast  Asia  because  it  is 
obvious  that  under  the  circumstances 
that  we  have  involved  ourselves,  we 
have  done  so  with  the  thought,  the 
mistaken  notion,  the  fallacious  con* 
cept  that  we  can.  through  purely  mili- 
tary means  come  out  the  winners  or 
triumphant  in  a  civil  war  in  an  indige- 
nous situation  in  which  we  go  in  and 
try  to  take  sides  and  dominate  and 
impose  our  will. 
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It  never  has  really  happened  in  man- 
kind's history,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  it  would  not,  atomic  bomb 
or  no  atomic  bomb.  But  what  I  think 
is  the  most  shameful  thing  is  that  the 
administration  and  President  Reagan 
are  acting  contrary  to  the  great  tradi- 
tion and  the  history  and  the  honor  of 
this  country,  for  he  openly  has  advo- 
cated and  he  has  openly  solicited  arms 
help  and  aid  in  violation  of  our  Neu- 
trality Act.  The  express  terms  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  are  limpidly  clear.  He  is 
against  a  government  that  he  himself 
and  his  administration  proclaims  is 
the  legitimate  government  with  whom 
we  are  at  peace,  because  we  have  a 
duly  accredited  ambassador  in  Mana- 
gua who  is  there  to  testify  to  the 
world  that  he  as  our  emissary  recog- 
nizes the  government  as  the  legitimate 
government  and  one  with  whom  we 
are  ostensibly  supposed  to  be  at  peace. 

We  have  been  found  guilty  of  acts  of 
state  terrorism  by  the  world  tribunal 
of  justice,  the  World  Court.  It  has 
found  us  guilty,  it  has  convicted  us.  it 
has  imposed  a  fine,  and  we  thumb  our 
nose  at  world  law  and  order.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  walked  out  of  the 
Court.  Our  country  happily  was  one  of 
those  that  initiated  it,  but  we  walked 
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out  of  it  In  a  most  shameful  way.  in  a 
way  that  betrays  the  highest  moral 
principles  upon  which  our  country  has 
been  founded  and  upon  which  it  has 
always  acted.  It  was  certainly  from 
those  high  moral  purposes  that  we 
found  ourselves  involved  in  the  costly 
and  bloody  wars.  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II. 

I  think  that  anything  that  can  be 
done  should  be  done  in  order  to  im- 
press upon  my  colleagues  the  need  to 
act  and  to  restrain  a  President,  willful 
by  nature,  adventuresome  by  spirit, 
and  catastrophlcally  wrong.  The  price 
we  have  to  pay  has  been  fully  estimat- 
ed yet  for  the  Ronald  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. I  am  Just  warning  against 
what  I  know  will  be  one  of  the  most 
dreary  chapters  in  our  history. 

But  even  now  he  is  obsessed,  and  the 
results  of  his  obsession  are  so  evident 
with  this  question  of  communism  in 
Nicaragua,  which  is  absurd.  After  all, 
the  French  Cabinet  has  two  Commu- 
nists in  its  Cabinet,  and  I  do  not  see 
the  President  urging  us  to  boycott  or 
embargo  or  invade  France.  But  we 
have  a  double  standard  for  those  who 
are  our  n^hbors,  those  that  fate  has 
destined  will  share  their  destiny  with 
us  in  the  New  World.  It  is  a  different 
standard  than  we  bear  upon  others  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will,  by  unanimous 
consent,  place  into  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing items:  No.  1,  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor entitled  "Revelations  About  Hon- 
duran  Role  in  Contra  War  F\iel  Oppo- 
sition"; No.  2.  the  front-page  article  in 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  this 
morning*,  and  No.  3,  an  article  in  The 
Nation  magazine  of  May  2,  1987,  about 
one  of  the  most  perceptive  and  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  minds  we  have  in 
America— I  believe  he  is  really  British 
in  origin— one  of  the  most  brilliant 
minds,  whose  writings  I  have  admired 
and  whose  truthfulness  is  imchal- 
lenged  and  unrebuttable,  Alexander 
Cockbum.  This  is  in  a  column  or  series 
of  paragraphs  that  he  encloses  from 
time  to  time  in  this  magazine  entitled 
"Beat  the  Devil."  His  perception  on 
what  has  happened  in  shaping  the  de- 
lusions or  the  misperceptions  with  re- 
spect to  what  is  going  on  in  Central 
America  and  our  responsibility  for  it  is 
very  sharp,  very  well  delineated,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  revelatory  to  my  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  in  this 
Issue. 

While  we  sit  here  and  have  the 
President  divert  our  attention  from 
these  other  issues,  we  are  about  to 
really  face  the  biggest  challenge  I 
have  been  talking  about  single-hand- 
edly In  this  whole  Congress,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  European  monetary 
system,  the  European  currency  unit. 

There  are  reasons  why  we  are  facing 
again  a  rising  rate  of  interest,  which 
always  is  the  most  insidious  enemy  or 
armiy  a  country  can  have  occupying  its 


lind.  And  there  is  a  connection  be- 
t^  reen  this  obsession  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  divert  the  attention  of 
tke  American  people  from  the  prob- 
l«iis  he  has  not  even  as  a  matter  of 
f  4ct  wanted  to  address,  much  less  com- 
!nt  upon,  and  what  is  happening 
rer  here.  And  since  the  announce- 
>nt  at  the  Bonn  summit  in  1979. 
ly  Carter  being  President  then, 
lere  was  one  last  line  in  the  commu- 
nique that  said.  "We  agree  in  principle 
to  the  evolving  nature  of  the  Europe- 
ati  monetary  system,  EMS,  and  the 
E^opean  currency  imit,  the  ECU." 

iWhen  Mr.  Reagan  went  to  Germany, 
atain  to  Bonn,  for  that  economic 
simmit  meeting  in  May  1985,  Just  2 
years  ago,  we  would  have  thought  that 
he  went  there  just  to  lay  a  wreath  of 
flbwers  in  a  Nazi  cemetery,  but  he  was 
tliere  for  the  purpose  of  being  told— 
a  kd  this  is  something  we  did  not  have 
reported  to  the  American  people— that 
this  system  of  currency,  this  system  of 
lonetary  alignments,  was  in  place, 
shed  out,  and  it  was  going  to  be 
»d. 

'e  can  flail  all  we  want  against  the 
Jipanese,  we  can  invoke  all  the  sanc- 
tions and  let  the  consumer  pay  the 
price,  but  the  Japanese  hold  the  stick 
id  West  Germany  holds  the  stick. 
le  6  or  10  communities  in  Europe 
ly  have  more  gold  reserves  than 
tike  United  States.  Japan  2  months  ago 
for  the  first  time  made  use  of  the  Eu- 
ropean monetary  system  and  the  Eu- 
r9i}ean  currency  unit.  Both  of  these 
are  in  place  in  order  to  supplant  the 
d^lar  as  a  reserve  unit  in  the  world. 

(What  that  means  to  us,  I  say  to  my 
fallow  colleagues,  is  that  that  is  the 
real  threat.  These  diversions  in  the 
Ilew  World,  as  shameful  as  they  are. 
are  not  the  issue.  The  President  has 
never  tried  diplomacy  with  respect  to 
lAtin  America  generally  or  Central 
Alneriea  principally— never  once.  He 
has  opted  from  the  beginning  for  mili- 
tary intervention,  and  that  is  supposed 
td  take  away  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  from  his  total  fail- 
ures in  these  other  areas  which  go  to 
tl^e  heart  of  the  economic  wellbeing  of 
otir  country,  of  our  economic  freedom. 
AM  the  Japanese  have  to  do,  no  matter 
hlDw  many  trade  restrictions  and  em- 
'goes  we  have,  is  thumb  their  nose 
id  actually  say,  "Hey!  You  had 
itter  play  ball  with  us  because  we've 
)t  you  by  the  throat  now."  And  so 
the  European  communities,  and  in 
fict  they  have  done  so.  Our  farm 
products  no  longer  hold  our  balance 
favorably  in  our  trade  accounts.  They 
are  gone  because  of  the  inability  given 
otu-  interchanges  throughout  the 
\iorld  of  currency.  And  that  in  turn 
l«ads  to  other  things. 

So  here  we  are  with  a  President 
trying  to  divert  our  attention  by 
trying  to  say  that  he  can  do  something 
Mith  literally  a  bunch  of  gangsters 
known  as  the  Contras,  whose  leader- 
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ship  liannot  even  get  together  with 
itself,  as  was  revealed  just  a  month 
and  a  half  ago. 

Hov^  in  the  world  would  they  be  re- 
in Nicaragua  if  we  were  to  try 
them  down  the  throats  of  the 
lan  people?  Never.  That  is 
ley  are  hiding  out  in  Honduras, 
re  not  leading  the  revolution  in 
Nicaragua  liecause  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives and  the  symbols  of  the  re- 
gimes that  were  kicked  out  by  the  rev- 
olution in  Nicaragua. 

And  let  me  say  that  I  call  it  a  glori- 
ous icvolution.  Regardless  of  what 
anyboldy  else  may  call  it,  I  call  it  a  glo- 
rious revolution  because  it  was  an  up- 
rising I  of  people  that  had  been  under 
the  y|ke  of  the  worst  liind  of  tyrant, 
the  miost  corrupt  form  of  human  gov- 
emm^t  in  any  part  of  the  world.  And 
who  gave  a  hoot  then  about  himaan 
right^  Where  was  Ronald  Reagan 
worrying  about  hxunan  rights  and 
freedqm  and  democracy  in  Nicaragua? 
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Wh^re  were  all  the  other  leaders  in 
our  country?  They  were  not  to  be 
heard  from  t>ecause  they  were  jogging 
along  with  our  equally  powerful  vested 
interests  who  had  been  the  ones  who 
have  ihaped  the  image  of  America  in 
those  countries. 

Whin  those  people  down  there  meet 
the  Atnerican  people,  they  love  them; 
but  What  they  see  as  reflecting  the 
power]  of  the  Government,  they  do  not 
like  because  it  is  associated  with  the 
despots  they  have  detested,  whose 
yoke  jthey  have  thrown  off  and  will 
never  I  allow  to  be  imposed  again. 
Either  we  get  on  the  side  of  the  people 
or  we  continue  as  the  aides  and  the 
allies  land  those  in  close  brotherhood 
with  the  despots  and  the  tyrants  of 
this  pfirt  of  the  world. 

For  200  to  300  years  those  people 
have  ^iif fered,  but  not  any  longer.  The 
world  has  shrunk. 

I  think  evidence  of  our  bankruptcy 
is  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in 
historQr  four  nations  are  inviting  the 
Russian  leader  to  visit  them.  He  will 
soon  be  visiting  them,  beginning  with 
Mexido,  while  they  are  rejecting  invi- 
tations for  Ronald  Reagan.  I  think 
that  is  proof  patent.  That  is  some- 
thing that  should  have  us  all  consider- 
ably concerned. 

Theti  these  other  issues  that  are  ob- 
scured and  nobody  wants  to  confront. 
I  am  hot  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
the  only  one  in  the  Congress  either  on 
this  side  or  on  that  side  who  has  re- 
ported such  a  thing  as  the  advent  of 
the  European  currency  unit,  the  E\iro- 
pean  monetary  system,  and  what  its 
dimensions  are  and  what  its  threats 
are  ai^d  what  the  real  significance  is  in 
a  dir6  way  to  our  country.  I  take  no 
pride Jn  that. 

In  f  fu:t,  I  am  saddened.  I  deplore  the 


factt 


lat  we  cannot  get  our  colleagues 


who  have  leadership  in  this  Congress 
and  in  the  past  Congresses  to  realize 
what  a  responsibility  there  is  for  us  to 
be  aware  and  to  direct  our  efforts  to 
confronting  these  emerging  challeng- 
ers to  our  standard  of  living,  to  our 
economic  freedom  and  to  our  contin- 
ued well-being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 

material  previously  referred  to: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Apr. 

20.  19871 

Revelatioh  s  about  Honduran  Role  in 

Contra  War  Pdsl  Opposition 

(By  Wilson  Ring) 

Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.— The  continuing 
revelations  of  a  Honduran  role  in  secret 
United  SUtes  policy  in  Central  America  are 
fueling  internal  opposition  and  could  harm 
the  country's  budding  democracy,  according 
to  some  Honduran  and  foreign  officials. 

The  former  head  of  the  Honduran  mili- 
tary recently  said  on  a  US  television  news 
program  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  had  infiltrated  Honduran  security 
forces  and  bribed  military  and  government 
officials  to  further  US  policy. 

Retired  Gen.  Walter  Ldpez  Reyes,  who  led 
the  Honduran  military  from  March  1984 
until  February  1986,  also  claimed  that 
"contra  death  squads"  were  responsible  for 
the  disapearance  between  1982  and  1984  of 
125  Hondurans  who  were  considered  subver- 
sives by  the  Honduran  government.  The 
contras  are  fighting  to  overthrow  the  Nlca- 
raguan  government. 

Since  the  Iran-contra  affair  broke  in  the 
US  last  November,  the  details  of  Honduras' 
role  in  the  contra  effort  have  steadily  come 
to  light.  According  to  international  press  re- 
ports, the  Honduran  Armed  Forces  have 
helped  the  contras  get  weapons  and  Hondu- 
ran officials  have  been  bribed  to  ensure 
their  continued  support  of  US  efforts.  Since 
US  bacWng  for  the  contras  began  in  late 
1981.  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  have  main- 
tained their  base  and  logistical  support  net- 
work for  military  activities  in  Honduras. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  nervous  military  offi- 
cers in  Honduras,"  said  Victor  Meza,  a  left- 
leaning  political  analyst  here.  "When  [spe- 
cial proseculor  Lawrence]  Walsh  and  the 
congressional  commissions  issue  their  re- 
ports, [they]  will  probably  contain  the 
names  of  the  officers  involved"  in  the  cor- 
ruption. 

When  local  newspapers  ran  stories  quot- 
ing General  Ijbpez  as  saying  some  military 
officers  were  corrupt,  he  retreated  some- 
what from  the  comments  he  had  made  on 
the  US  news  show. 

In  a  press  conference,  he  said  his  remarks 
about  the  bribing  of  military  and  govern- 
ment officials  were  misinterpreted,  but  he 
stuck  to  his  story  about  the  CIA  trying  to 
infiltrate  government  agencies.  But  he  re- 
fused to  provide  details,  saying  he  would 
only  give  those  directly  to  the  armed  forces. 

Analysts  debate  whether  LOpez's  charges 
are  true.  Most  agree  he  is  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  enter  the  Honduran  political 
arena,  and  some  feel  that  he  wants  to  be  the 
next  civilian  President. 

True  or  not,  two  Honduran  officials  say, 
the  charges  sully  the  image  of  the  govern- 
ment, particularly  the  military,  which  plays 
an  important  role  in  national  affairs,  domes- 
tically and  internationally. 

"It  could  be  there  are  corrupt  officers,  but 
it  is  not  the  Institution,"  said  Col.  Manuel 
Suarez,  head  Honduras'  military  public  rela- 
tion office.  "The  press  always  says  these 


corrupt  people  are  here,  but  they  never  say 
where.  If  they  want  to  help,  show  us  the 
proof." 

Colonel  Su&rez  said  the  Honduran  Embas- 
sy in  Washington  would  ask  the  news  media 
for  details,  the  names  and  evidence  against 
the  allegedly  corrupt  officials. 

After  the  Tower  Commission  report  on 
the  Iran-contra  affair  was  released  in  late 
February,  the  Honduran  government  asked 
the  US  to  provide  details  of  all  Honduran 
connections,  Suftez  said.  He  says  it  has  not 
yet  received  an  answer. 

The  armed  forces  have  named  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  Honduran  role  in  the 
Iran-contra  affair,  but  Su&ez  said  he  did  not 
know  who  was  on  the  commission,  what  ex- 
actly it  was  investigating,  nor  when  the 
report  would  be  completed. 

The  revelations  about  Honduran  partici- 
pation in  the  contra  effort  are  "another 
propaganda  weapon  being  handed  over  to 
the  growing  anti-contra  and  anti-US  mood 
in  Honduras, "  said  a  Western  diplomat  in 
Tegucigalpa. 

In  an  unusual  move  last  month,  several 
thousand  demonstrators  protested  Hondu- 
ran support  for  the  contras.  The  diplomat 
said  it  was  hard  to  gauge  just  what  impact 
the  opposition  has  on  government  policy 
and  whether  it  could  threaten  current  Hon- 
duran support  for  US  policies. 

He  said  the  civilian  government  of  Presi- 
dent Jos6  Azcona  Hoyo  was  trying  to  "ride 
out  the  storm"  for  three  or  four  months.  By 
then  it  may  be  clear  whether  or  not  the  con- 
tras, fighting  with  $100  million  in  US  aid, 
can  threaten  the  Nicaraguan  government. 
"Once  it  becomes  self-evident  if  the  contras 
can  succeed,  Washington  will  have  to  open 
up  about  long-term  plans  for  the  contras," 
the  diplomat  said,  adding  that  that  would 
take  some  pressure  off  the  Honduran  gov- 
ernment. 

Honduras,  a  country  long  known  for  polit- 
ical Instability  and  military  governments,  re- 
turned to  democratic  rule  just  five  years 
ago.  A  loss  of  faith  in  the  government  could 
jeopardize  the  maturation  of  the  new  demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

"The  institutionalization  of  the  democrat- 
ic process  in  Honduras  requires  confidence 
In  the  government,"  said  Rlcardo  Maduro  of 
the  mainstream  Nationalist  party.  "By 
weakening  one  institution  [the  military],  it 
is  weakening  them  aU." 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  May  4, 
1987) 

Continue  Contra  Aid,  Reagan  Sats 

(Associated  Press) 

New  York.— President  Reagan,  staking 
out  a  tough  position  on  the  eve  of  the  Iran- 
contra  hearings,  said  Sunday  that  cutting 
off  aid  to  rebels  in  Nicaragua  would  give  the 
Soviet  Union  a  free  hand  In  Central  Amer- 
ica and  "one  of  their  greatest  foreign  policy 
victories  since  World  War  II." 

He  warned  that  "delays  and  indecision 
here  at  home  can  only  cause  unnecessary 
suffering  In  Nicaragua,  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  emerging  democracies  in  the 
region  and  endanger  our  own  security." 

Reagan  made  his  remarks  on  Ellis  Island 
to  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation annual  convention. 

The  president  did  not  mention  the  hear- 
ings opening  Tuesday  on  Capitol  Hill  on  the 
secret  arms  sale  to  Iran  and  possible  diver- 
sion of  profits  to  the  contras. 

Instead,  Reagan  concentrated  on  the  $105 
million  in  aid  the  administration  is  seeking 
this  year  amid  signs  that  Congress  is  in- 


creasingly skeptical  about  sending  money  to 
the  contras. 

Frank  Carluccl,  Reagan's  national  securi- 
ty adviser,  said  Reagan's  theme  was  a  diplo- 
matic message.  Asked  whether  the  presi- 
dent's goal  was  still  to  make  the  Sandinistas 
say  "uncle,"  Carluccl  replied.  "The  goal  Is  to 
make  them  say:  'democracy.'  " 

Reagan  said  the  contras  offer  "the  only 
political  alternative  to  the  dictatorship  of 
the  past  and  the  communism  of  today,"  and 
he  vowed: 

"For  as  long  as  I  am  president,  I  have  no 
intention  of  withdrawing  our  support  of 
these  efforts  by  the  Nicaraguan  people  to 
gain  their  freedom  and  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  national  future." 

[From  the  Nation,  May  2, 1987] 

Beat  the  Devil 

(By  Alexander  Cockbum) 

THE  ItARCH  OP  POWER 

The  odious  annual  ritual  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes  was  unusually  squalid  this  year,  by 
reason  of  the  award  given  to  Charles 
Krauthammer  for  "commentary."  If  the 
F>ulitzer  board  and  its  nominating  Jurors 
had  decided  to  search  out  the  Journalist 
most  supportive  of  the  very  abuses  in  gov- 
ernment that  the  press  has  been  denounc- 
ing since  the  start  of  the  Iran/contra  scan- 
dal, they  surely  would  have  come  round  to 
Krauthammer.  His  columns,  both  in  The 
Wa.shington  Post  and  The  New  Republic, 
are  distillations  of  the  contempt  for  nation- 
al and  international  law  that  has  character- 
ized the  Reagan  Administration.  It  was 
Krauthammer  who  came  up  with  the  label 
"the  Reagan  Doctrine"  to  dignify  as  "moral- 
ly defensible"  the  acts  of  piracy  and  terror 
that  he  either  urged  upon  the  Administra- 
tion or  congratulated  It  for  having  imder- 
taken.  No  Journalist  has  called  for  attacks 
on  Nicaragua  more  vehemently,  and  If  a  war 
crimes  tribunal  ever  wished  to  indict  a  jour- 
nalist as  an  accessory  to  the  mutilation  and 
murder  of  civilians  there,  It  could  do  no 
better  than  Krauthammer. 

Reagan  and  his  people  were  mindful  of 
Krauthammer's  usefulness.  It  was  not  that 
he  was  able  to  weave  compelling  sophistries 
around  their  crude  intentions.  His  was  the 
simpler  function  of  providing  a  public  echo 
chamber  for  their  base  designs.  Thus, 
Reagan  and  North  and  Shultz  and  Abrams 
could  study  Krauthammer's  work,  along 
with  that  of  fellow  choristers  Fred  Barnes 
and  Morton  Kondracke,  and  reassure  them- 
selves that,  with  Martin  Peretz  and  his  New 
Republic,  they  commanded  a  tactically  Im- 
portant slice  of  what  sociologists  call  the 
opinion-forming  elite.  And  the  White  House 
knew  how  to  nourish  Krauthammer's  self- 
esteem.  Early  in  1985  the  President  sent 
him  a  personal  note  applauding  his  abomi- 
nable expressions  of  Reaganite  philosophy 
on  Agronsky  St,  Co. 

Why  did  the  Pulitzer  board  honor 
Krauthammer?  The  selection  of  finalists 
demonstrates  its  shriveled  perspective:  a 
runner-up  for  commentary  was  another 
Washington  Post  columnist.  Richard  Cohen, 
best  remembered  In  1986  for  his  recommen- 
dation that  jewelry  store  keepers  lock  out 
black  men  for  fear  of  being  robbed.  This 
may  not  have  perturbed  the  Pulitzer  men 
and  women,  who  also  gave  a  prize  to  Jona- 
than Freedman  of  The  Tribune  In  San 
Diego  for  editorials  urging  passage  of  the 
racist  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act. 

Although  I  refer  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Pulitzer  board,  the  ratio  is  fourteen 
to  three  in  favor  of  men.  The  only  woman 
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to  win  in  Individual  prize  this  year  was  the 
poet  Rita  Dove.  (Alexandra  Dibble  of  The 
Miami  Herald  ahared  a  group  award,  as  did 
thirteen  women  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour- 
nal's fifty-member  staff.)  This  leads  one  to 
conclude  that  women  at  newspapers  rarely 
get  the  chance  to  worli  on  stories  likely  to 
be  submitted  for  a  prize,  or  that  the  mana- 
gerial level  at  newspapers  is  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  men,  who  are  less  likely 
to  submit  the  work  of  women,  or  that  the 
Pulitaer  Jurors  and  board  are  preponderant- 
ly male.  None  of  those  conclusions  is  contra- 
dictory of  another.  All  are  true.  Likewise, 
the  board  awarded  individual  prizes  to  only 
two  black  people.  Dove  and  the  playwright 
August  WilsoiL  (Four  blacks  were  among 
the  Akron  paper's  staff.)  For  every  proposi- 
tion above  regarding  the  status  of  women  In 
the  newsroom,  substitute  the  word  "black": 
for  every  reference  there  to  men,  read 
"white  men."  Again,  none  of  those  proposi- 
tions is  contradictory  of  another.  All  are 
true. 

I  await,  without  confidence,  news  of  Roger 
Wilklns'  resignation  from  the  Pulitzer  board 
in  protest  over  the  choce  of  Krauthammer 
and  the  sexist  and  racist  Imbalance.  Since 
Wilklns  himself  admits  he  was  appointed  to 
the  board  in  part  because  minorities  were 
underrepresented.  it  is  fair  to  ask  him  why 
he  doesn't  take  a  principled  stand  against 
the  proceedings  to  which  he  lends  his 
name— particularly  because  he  is  also  identi- 
fied with  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
and  The  Nation.  He  and  tiis  fellows  have 
handed  the  Administration  pleasant  evi- 
dence that,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  press  is 
on  the  President's  side.  And  let  them  think 
carefuUy  before  saying  that  it  is  not  the  job 
of  the  board  or  the  press  to  take  sides.  Neu- 
tral, and  therefore  complicit,  in  the  face  of 
sexism  and  racism  in  their  own  industry,  are 
they  also  "value  free"  as  they  scrutinize 
Krauthammer's  words?  Let  them  reflect  on 
William  Hazlitt's  description  of  George  Can- 
ning, which— with  the  reservation  that  the 
word  "clever"  may  be  overstating  the  case- 
perfectly  locates  the  relationship  of  journal- 
ism to  power.  "Clever  men  are  the  tools 
with  which  bad  men  work.  The  march  of 
sophistry  is  devious:  the  march  of  power  is 
one.  Its  means,  its  tools,  its  pretexts  are  var- 
ious, and  borrowed  like  the  hues  of  the  cha- 
meleon from  any  object  that  happens  to  be 
at  hand:  its  object  is  ever  the  same,  and 
deadly  as  the  serpent's  fang.  It  moves  on  to 
its  end  with  crested  majesty:  erect,  silent, 
with  eyes  sunk  and  fixed,  undiverted  by 
fear,  unabashed  by  sharoe:  and  puny  orators 
and  patriot  mountebanlu  play  tricks  before 
it  to  amuse  the  crowd,  till  it  crushes  the 
world  in  its  monstrous  folds." 

PLATIXG  m  THE  CROWS 

In  speaking  of  the  uses  to  which  clever 
men  (and  women)  are  put  by  bad  ones,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  go  after  The  New  Repub- 
lic and  omit  consideration  of  The  Nation.  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  clever  directorate  here 
was  keen  to  disseminate  to  the  opinion 
formers  an  issue  decorated  with  a  column 
by  Clhristopher  Hitchens,  flagged  on  the 
cover  "Liberate  'La  Prensa.' "  Hitchens  had 
elected  to  write  an  open  letter  to  Nicara- 
gua's Vice  President,  Sergio  Ramirez,  with  a 
bit  of  fatherly  advice  about  the  need  to  let 
La  Prensa's  presses  roll  once  more.  There's 
something  a  bit  chest-puffing  about  these 
open  letters— clever  people  telling  their 
readers  that  they  are  on  a  first-name  basis 
with  power  and  may  expect  to  get  an  answer 
by  return  post.  Reminding  him  of  the  chats 
they  had  enjoyed  in  the  past,  Hitchens  as- 
sured Ramirez  that  "the  Elliott  Abramses  of 
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tk  B  world  .  .  .  hate  me.  and  I  hate  them." 
V^ll,  maybe  they  do,  Christ.opher,  but  I'm 
not  sure  it  is  for  you  to  say.  Maybe,  reading 
tMs  open  letter,  they  now  hate  you  less. 

^ere  were  a  few  odd  things  about  Hit- 
ct^ens'  oiJen  letter.  For  one,  he  prefaced  his 
pita  for  La  Prensa  with  a  paragraph  on 
Cj^rbachev's  reforms.  But  how  are  those  rel- 
evlmt,  since  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  under 
atiack  or  threat  of  invasion?  The  view  that 
Nfcaragua  is  under  such  threat  was  offered 
bsl  Hitchens  himself  when  he  said  in  The 
Ngtion  for  February  28:  "[The  Administra- 
tion] can  admit  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Daniel  Ortega  and  the  F.S.L.N.  or  it  can 
invade.  Which  option  seems  the  least  un- 
liliely?  It  is  hard  to  imagine  U.S.  troops 
landing  in  Nicaragua,  unless  you  are  a  Nica- 
raguan  who  is  more  than  sixty  years  of  age. 
Is  it  not  also  difficult  to  imagine  the 
R<aganites  leaving  office  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas still  in  power?"  If  Hitchens  believes  this, 
he  cannot  argue  that  Nicaragua  faces  no 
real  emergency  and  so  should  win  brownie 
points  with  liberals  in  North  America  by  re- 
opening La  Prensa.  Therefore,  he  must 
think  that  even  if  there  is  a  serious  danger, 
it  makes  no  difference  to  security  whether 
La  Prensa  is  operating  or  not. 

Of  course,  one  can  argue  that  freedom  of 
th^  press  must  be  preserved  at  ail  costs, 
ev^n  if  the  press  in  question  is  paid  for  by 
the  imminent  invader  and  run  by  those 
urging  invasion.  That  is  a  coherent  position, 
but  it  holds  Nicaragua  to  a  more  exacting 
standard  than  that  foi  smy  other  country. 
The  editor  of  La  Prensa  went  to  Washing- 
to|i  to  push  for  invasion.  The  former  editori- 
al idirector,  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  is  on 
the  directorate  of  UNO,  the  iMlitical  organi- 
zation supposedly  holding  the  disparate 
centra  groups  together.  La  Prensa  was  fi- 
nanced in  part  by  the  U.S.  government, 
rough  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
:racy  and  Prodemca. 

Utchens's  open  letter  would  have  had 
m4re  resonance  and  less  the  air  of  the 
)wnie-polnts-winning  variety  if  he  had 
lunteered  to  be  ombudsman  at  a  reopened 
I  Prensa.  He  would  then  l>e  in  a  position  to 
|ance  the  paper's  notorious  inability  to 
>rt  contra  atrocities,  as  well  as  to  adjudi- 
on  charges  that  some  of  its  stories  were 
itrived  to  forment  public  fears  about 
>rtages  and  the  like,  and  thus  to  destabi- 
the  country.  He  would  also  l>e  in  a  posi- 
to  monitor  whether  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
wve  getting  a  l>ang  out  of  their  bucks  in 
the  form  of  something  that  could  squeak  in 
under  the  heading  "free  press,"  or  some- 
closer  in  spirit  to  the  famous  C.I.A. 
lual  on  subversion,  which  I  don't  think 
m  Hitchens  would  counsel  Ramirez  to 
It. 

le  position  of  the  Sandinistas,  as  ex- 
!ssed  recently  by  Daniel  Ortega  and 
Borge,  is  that  the  end  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary aggression  would  mean  the  lifting  of 
emergency  decrees.  Borge  says  La  Prensa 
wquld  then  still  be  a  mouthpiece  of  the 
united  States,  but  no  longer  that  of  a  coim- 
trj  making  war  on  Nicaragua.  That  is  a  rea- 
sonable FKJsition. 

ANOTHER  USEFUL  TOOL 

"this  brings  us  to  an  altogether  more  un- 
wholesome piece  of  work.  Lucia  Armunzia- 
tat  cover  article  on  the  Democrats  and  the 
Arias  plan  in  The  Nation  for  April  18  was 
gr^ly  interesting  for  what  it  revealed 
about  The  Nation's  political  points  of  refer- 
ence—in  effect,  its  own  relationship  to 
poRver.  The  article's  angle  of  vision  was  most 
emphatically  not  one  of  sympathy  to  a 
small   nation   trying   to   survive   after   six 
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years'  assault  by  a  large  one.  or  to  the  soli- 
darity novement  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  contrary,  the  outlook  and  tendentious 
tone  ««ere  those  of  Democratic  cold  war 
Washington,  squeezed  into  the  Ideological 
parking  space  between  Senators  Dodd  and 
Bradley. 

Aimuhziata's  theme  was  post-Reagan  U.S. 
policy  toward  Central  America,  specifically 
the  Arias  plan,  a  ten-point  initiative  by  the 
President  of  Costa  Rica.  The  rhetoric  sug- 
gested a  Nicaragua  being  lured  by  sophisti- 
cated diplomacy  toward  "renewed  democrat- 
ic actlv(ty"  and  induced  to  "agree  to  respect 
U.S.  n4tional  security  interests  in  Central 
America."  Someone  reading  only  the  open- 
ing portions  of  the  article  could  be  pardoned 
for  coneiuding  that  its  subject  was  the  possi- 
ble reouction  in  Sandinista  tyranny.  Nor 
would  that  view  have  been  dispelled  by  An- 
nunziata's  later  observation  that  other  gov- 
emmertts  in  the  region  may  soon  share  the 
concent  of  U.S.  Democrats  about  "the  dete- 
rioraticn  of  democratic  standards"  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

An  uninformed  reader  would  not  know 
that  pifor  to  the  Sandinista  triumph  there 
were  ni  democratic  standards  in  the  coun- 
try at  all,  or  that  Nicaragua,  now  willing  to 
discuss  the  Arias  plan,  has  in  the  past  been 
ready  to  sign  the  contadora  treaty  to  contin- 
ue bilaljeral  talks  with  the  United  States,  to 
accept  Ithe  good  offices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions a^d  the  O.A.S.,  to  go  before  the  Inter- 
national! Court  of  Justice  and  to  accept 
international  supervision  of  its  borders.  (By 
way  of  pounterpoint,  in  1985,  Krauthammer 
'We  did  not  need  any  of  these  agen- 
lelp  us  decide  on  the  nature  of  the 
[regime  in  Grenada.  And  we  can 
the  nature  of  the  Duarte  and  Ortega 
quite  adequately  without  either 
\r  consent.") 

Bettef-informed  readers  would  laugh 
wryly  ^t  Annunziata's  excited  tidings  that 
Elliott  Abrams  finds  the  Arias  proposal 
"promising,"  and  at  her  respectful  reference 
to  "th«  recent  failure  of  Arturo  Cruz  to 
reform  the  contras  military  apparatus." 
They  n^ight  also  say  that  the  point  about 
the  Arif£  plan  is  not  whether  the  Sandinis- 
tas canj  be  cajoled  to  accept  provisions  for 
"democratization,"  reconciliation  and  so 
forth,  since  Nicaragua's  entire  diplomacy 
has  shcram  that  is  not  a  problem,  but  wheth- 
er the  pnited  States  will  ever  agree  to  stop 
exportihg  terror,  by  men,  money  or  materi- 
el. Annlinziata  did  not  point  out  that  Jesse 
Helms,  I  along  with  ninety-six  of  his  col- 
leaguesj  voted  to  support  the  Arias  plan 
after  having  insured  that  the  resolution's 
language  made  it  absolutely  clear  that  the 
Senate  {did  not  support  the  termination  of 
military  support  for  the  contras.  Indeed,  the 
Arias  plan  is,  as  David  MacMichael  pointed 
out  in  .Washington  Report  on  the  Hemi- 
sphere Ifor  April  15,  regression  from  Conta- 
dora l)4cause  it  does  not  include  that  trea- 
ty's language  on  a  halt  to  arms  imports.  He 
added  t  lat  the  plan  has  almost  no  chance  of 
success. 

So,  regarding  the  relationship  between 
cleverness  and  power,  since  the  Reagsm  Ad- 
ministration began  putting  its  $100  million 
to  military  use  in  terror  and  subversion  in 
Nicara^a,  The  Nation  has  chiefly  urged 
the  reobening  of  La  Prensa  and  the  uses  of 
Arias  ill  "restoring"  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua. Tills  is  the  kind  of  cleverness  power 
dearly  i  .ppreciates. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  (H>nsent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Amnmzio  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  today  through  May  31,  on 
a(x:ount  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 
Mr.  SwiNSALL,  for  60  minutes.  May 

5.  6.  and  7. 

Mr.  Herger.  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  LuNGREN,  for  5  minutes.  May  5, 

6,  and  7. 

Mr.  Blaz,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  6. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  MoNTGOBCERY.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  for  30 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzales,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leland,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
5. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LiGHTFOOT. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  DeLay. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Anntjnzio  in  6  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Ms.  Slaughter. 

Ms.  Kaftxtr. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Matsui. 


Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Calif omia. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Traticant. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Pauntroy. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bUl  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  903.  An  act  to  extend  certain  protec- 
tions under  title  11  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  Bankruptcy  Code. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m., 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  May  5,  1987,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1302.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1303.  A  letter  from  the  Manager,  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  copy  of  "Report 
to  Congress  1981-1986 '.  reviewing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corporation  since  the  passage 
of  the  amendments  of  1980;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

1304.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
purchase  of  certain  mortgages  by  the  Feder- 
al National  Mortgage  Association  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

1305.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, D.C.  Retirement  Board,  transmitting 
copies  of  personal  financial  disclosure  state- 
ments of  the  previous  year  by  the  Board 
memtiers,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  1- 
732,  l-734(a)(l)(A):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1306.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  the  Department's  review 
of  Phoenix  and  Sherman  Indian  High 
Schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1307.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Libraries  smd  Information 
Science,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Com- 
mission's activities  during  fiscal  year  1986, 
pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1504;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1308.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 


ting the  1986  annual  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  IS  UJ3.C. 
78w(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1309.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  proposed  memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many for  the  cooperative  production  of  the 
EX-31  guided  missile  weapon  system 
[GMWSl.  (Transmittal  No.  03-87),  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2767(f);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1310.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
emmental  Affairs;  transmitting  notification 
of  terrorism  related  travel  advisories  for 
XiS.  citizens  traveling  or  residing  in  Turkey, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2656e;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1311.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  terrorism  related  travel  advisories  for 
U.S.  citizens  traveling  or  residing  in  Nicara- 
gua, pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2656e;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1312.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  alteration  of  a  Federal 
records  system  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1313.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee's  activities 
imder  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1986.  pursuant  to  5 
VS.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment O|}erations. 

1314.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  interagency  opportunities 
for  consolidation  of  motor  vehicles,  related 
equipment,  and  facilities,  pursuant  to  40 
U.S.C.  906;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1315.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  first  biennial  report  on  polling  place  ac- 
cessibility in  the  1986  general  election;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1316.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of 
proEKJsed  refunds  of  offshore  lease  revenues 
in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  1339(b); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1317.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  approved 
loan  application  from  the  Day  Oeek  Water 
Project,  San  Bernardino,  CA.  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  422d;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1318.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  approved 
application  by  the  Upper  Tampa  Water 
Conservancy  District.  <3o,  for  a  loan  under 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act,  pursu- 
ant to  43  U.S.C.  422d;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1319.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Immigration 
Judge,  Executive  Office  for  Immigration 
Review,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  grants  of  suspension  of 
deportation  of  certain  aliens,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1254(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1320.  A  letter  from  the  Treasurer  General, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
transmitting  the  Society's  report  and  finan- 
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cUI  atidlt  for  the  f lacml  year  ended  February 
28.  1M7,  pumiant  to  36  U^.C.  1101(20). 
1103:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1321.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Office  of  Justice  Pro- 
grams, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
Justice  programs,  fiscal  year  1M6.  pursuant 
to  43  n.S.C.  3712(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1322.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United 
States  Sentencing  Commission,  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  initial  sentencing  guide- 
lines previously  sulmUtted  to  the  Congress, 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(o):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1323.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Investment 
Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  prevent  the  loss  of  interest  earn- 
ings to  Federal  employees  in  the  thrift  sav- 
ings plan  which  would  otherwise  result  from 
a  tonporary  suspension  of  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
public  debt  obligations  to  the  plan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1324.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
VJB.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  on  his  investigation 
into  allegations  of  violations  of  law  and  reg- 
ulation, thereby  creating  a  danger  to  public 
health  in  the  handling  of  asbestos  at  Loring 
Air  Force  Base,  ME,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
1206(bK5KA);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1325.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
the  report  on  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
curement from  small  and  other  business 
firms  for  October  1986  through  February 
1M7,  pursuant  to  15  V.S.C.  639(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

1326.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  request  for  action 
by  the  Congress  on  legislation  to  increase 
the  pubUc  debt  limit  before  May  15, 1987;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1327.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Community  Investment,  Federal  Home 
Loan  BanlL  Board,  transmitting  the  Board's 
annual  report  on  the  agency's  efforts  to  pre- 
vent unfair  and  deceptive  trade  practices  in 
the  thrift  industry,  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C. 
57a(fX6);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1328.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  General  Account- 
ing Office,  transmitting  the  certification  of 
the  Defense  Department's  estimate  of  reve- 
nue to  be  deposited  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  Fund,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3712(cK2):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1329.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  report  on  the  evaluation  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service's 
[INS]  trial  preinspection  program  conduct- 
ed at  Shannon  International  Airport,  Ire- 
land; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  Judiciary. 


IMr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  154.  a  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  27,  a  bill  to  facili- 
tate the  provision  of  additional  financial  re- 
sources to  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation.  (Rep.  100-77.  Referred 
tt  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Oommerce.  H.R.  1941.  A  bUl  to  repeal  and 
amend  certain  sections  of  the  Powerplant 
ahd  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978;  with 
endments  (Rep.  100-78.  Referred  to  the 

immittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
te  of  the  Union. 

Mr.     DYMALLY:     Committee     on     Post 

ffice  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  157.  A  bill  to 
ignate  September  17,  1987,  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  'Constitution  Day", 
a^d  to  malie  such  day  a  legal  public  holiday; 
v»lth  an  amendment  (Rep.  100-79.  Referred 
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Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Cleric  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 


the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  of 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


t<> 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  2262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  deduc- 
t  on  for  interest  on  educational  loans;  to  the 
Qommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois: 
,  H.R.  2263.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  transfer  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
dtle  to  certain  Federal  lands  in  South 
Shores  State  Park,  IL;  to  the  Committee  on 
public  Works  and  Transportation. 
I  H.R.  2264.  A  bill  to  provide  for  review  and 
approval  of  a  lease  agreement  for  recre- 
ational development  of  South  Shores  State 
Vark,  IL,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H.R.  2265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  the 
admission  of  certain  Ameraslan  children;  to 
tpie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHARP  (for  himself  (by  re- 
quest), Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Andkrson,  Mr.  Hamiierschmidt, 
and  Mr.  Shus'tix): 
H.R.  2266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
( }as  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  and  the 
1  lazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
979  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
ears   1988  and   1989,   for  other  purposes; 
olntly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

I  By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 

I  H.R.  2267.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  exclude  from  income, 
tor  purposes  of  determining  eligibility  and 
benefits,  certain  funds  used  for  textbooks, 
supplies,  and  transportation  incidental  to 
tittending  postsecondary  Institutions  and 
schools  of  the  handicapped;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

'  H.R.  2268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
etlrement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
d  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
nsure  the  future  solvency  of  the  pension 
nef it  guaranty  program  for  single-employ- 
er plans;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
ction and  Lalx>r,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
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.  ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors v^ere  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutiogis  as  follows: 

H.R.  306:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  567:  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Guarimi, 
Mrs.  KxMirELLY.  Mr.  Batemam,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Gkamt,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Bilbrat,  Mr. 
Bryaot,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr. 
DioGQARDi,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.  FJiosT,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Smm- 
WAY,  Itr.  Feiohan,  and  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.RJ  575:  Mr.  Stratton. 

H.R.{  779:  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Hyde,  I  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
WiLSoM,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Ack- 
ermanI  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.rI  975:  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Waxk^n.  Mrs.  Collins.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Roybal.  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter of 'New  York,  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  MnmE,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.Ri  1078:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  BtREUTER,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  1082:  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr. 
FLiPPi^,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Coats^  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Tauzin,  and  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens. 

H.R.  1101:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Walgren, 
and  Mr.  Gaydos. 

H.R.  1199:  Mr.  Mfubie,  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  Vork,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.Rj  1259:  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  (Chan- 
dler, Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  (Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
DALL,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Donnelly. 
o.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  McMillan  of 
Carolina,  Mr.  Mineta,  Ms.  Oakar, 
IN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
MadiOan,  and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  1470:  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Sharp,  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R;  1506:  Mr.  Fauntroy  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  1598:  Mr.  Nagle. 

1666:  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caroli- 

1681:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
1682:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
1885:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mrs. 
of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1891:  Mr.  Pawell,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois. 
H.R.  1941:  Mr.  Delay. 
H.R.  2200:  Mr.  Dorgam  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  RoEMER,  and  Mr.  Andrews. 
H.H.  2248:  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Obey,  and  Mr. 

CJHAPI'ELL. 

H.J  Res.  90:  Mr.  Panetta  and  Mr.  Morri- 
son o '  Connecticut. 

H.J  Res.  91:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Dym/  lly,  and  Mr.  Badham. 

H.J  Res.  98:  Mr.  de  Lugo  and  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. 

H.J  Res.  106:  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  I:  orton,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H..Ti  Res.  166:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Badham, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
Brenhan.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
GiLMU«.  Mr.  Holloway.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mrs. 
Kenhelly.  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
landj  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr 
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llANGEL,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Res.    224:    lis.    Gephardt   and   Ms. 


OAKilR. 


H.J.  Res.  229:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Fuster, 
Mr.  Lkvine  of  California,  and  Mr.  Towns. 
H,J.  Res.  249:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 


H.J.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Smfth  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Ack- 
erman, Mr.  Oberstak,  Mr.  Martimez,  and 
Mr.  Fascell. 


H.  Res.  68:  Ms.  Snowb. 
H.  Res.   140:  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and 
Frenzel. 


Mr. 
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iNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXtENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


NEW  IDEAS  SPRINO  FROM 
AVIATION  TRUST  FUND  ABUSE 


HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

or  IOWA 
ni  THX  HOUSE  OP  KKPRESKHTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4,1987 

Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  soon 
wil  mark  up  the  airport  and  airway  reauthor- 
izalion  legislation.  No  one  In  Ck>ngress  needs 
to  be  told  that  there  are  serious  problems 
confronting  our  natkxtal  air  transportation 
syatam. 

The  biased  accounting  practice  that  aik}ws 
Mombora  of  this  body  to  adopt  a  budget  reso- 
lution which  freezes  aviation  spending  at  a 
time  when  the  aviation  trust  fund  is  operating 
on  a  SS-biion  surplus  Is  unconscionaljle.  It  Is 
apparent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  air  transporta- 
tion system  win  only  get  worse  as  a  result  of 
the  budget  resolution  passed  by  the  House  on 
Apri  9.  We  on  the  authorizing  committee  have 
the  responsliility  to  find  kxig-tenn,  permanent 
sohJltons  that  will  meet  Vne  growing  demands 
of  air  travel  In  a  deregulated  environment.  Our 
ability  to  meet  these  demands  Is  greatly  re- 
stricted by  the  artificial  spending  restraints 
under  the  unified  budget  It's  high  time  we  re- 
stored some  reason  and  fairness  Into  this  situ- 
aliorv— either  by  removing  the  aviation  trust 
fund  from  the  unified  budget  or  by  returning 
the  unspent  tax  dollars  to  ttK>se  wtx)  contritH 
uted  tf>em. 

In  view  of  this  body's  apparent  reluctance 
Id  take  that  approach,  we  on  the  authorizing 
committee  are  forced  to  consider  proposals 
that  are  fundamentally  different  from  ttie  ap- 
proach we  have  folk>wed  since  1970  wt>en  the 
aviatnn  trust  fund  vras  established.  On  behalf 
of  the  Air  Transport  Association  of  America,  I 
want  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  one 
such  proposal  wtvch  is  outlined  In  a  letter  re- 
ceived t>y  the  Subconwnittee  on  Aviation. 
Whie  I  do  not  erxlorse  tfieir  proposal,  I  do  be- 
leve  it  is  an  option  vrarthy  of  consideration. 
Air  Trahsport  Association 

OF  America, 
WasMngUm.  DC.  April  16.  1987. 
Hon.  Jm  Ross  Ijghtpoot, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  LiaBTFOOT:  The  Public  Works 
Committee  soon  will  m&rkup  Airport  and 
Airway  reauthorization  legislation  signifi- 
cantly influencing  the  future  of  our  nation- 
al air  transportation  system. 

Durins  subcommittee  hearings,  the  air- 
lines acain  stated  that  the  current  Aviation 
Trust  Fund  concept  and  approach  is  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  nation's  demand  for  a 
safe  and  efficient  aviation  system.  The  abili- 
ty of  the  airlines  to  accommodate  the  bur- 
geoning demand  for  air  travel  is  in  jeopardy. 
Fundamental  structural  changes  are  war- 
ranted. 

There  is  a  rising  tide  of  public  dissatisfac- 
tion atwut  intolerable  air  traffic  delays  and 
lagging  investment  in  airport  and  airway  im- 
provements. The  Aviation  Trust  Fund  has 


l)«fen  rendered  virtually  useless  by  the  Fed- 
eral budget  quagmire.  House  action  taken 
Attrll  9  on  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiacal  year  1988  underscores  one  of  the 
major  deficiencies  of  the  current  structure. 
All  a  time  when  it  Is  vital  that  costly  steps 
be  undertaken  to  relieve  system  pressures, 
the  House  adopted  aviation  program  spend- 
ing at  freeze  levels.  Never  mind  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  or  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
huge  Aviation  Trust  Fund  surplus.  The 
House  adopted  a  budget  which  will  make 
tlK  aviation  situation  even  worse. 

Adherence  to  traditional  federal  govern- 
ment budgetary  and  appropriations  process- 
es) are  impeding  a  quick,  effective  response 
to  dramatically  changing  system  needs. 
Uitll  the  necessary  system  changes  are 
made  to  assure  that  needed  safety  and  ca- 
pacity programs  will  be  funded  and  effi- 
ciently Implemented,  the  problems  will 
relnaln.  Moreover,  the  traveling  public,  as 
will  as  the  airline  industry,  will  suffer  the 
consequences  of  an  inadequate,  antiquated 
air  transportation  system. 

A  self-sustaining,  user  supported  corpora- 
tlan  wholly-owned  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  he  established  to  meet  future 
requirements.  Three  objectives  are  essen- 
tial. First,  funding  must  l>e  changed  from 
the  current  slow  and  inefficient  process  to  a 
user  fee  stream  going  directly  to  an  air  traf- 
fic control  agency.  Second,  the  agency  must 
be  freed  from  most  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations  governing  hiring,  compensation 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. Third,  the  corporation  must  have  the 
authority  to  contract  for  facilities  and 
equipment  consistent  with  accepted  com- 
mercial practice.  Until  these  changes  are 
made,  the  problems  will  only  continue  and 
worsen. 

In  order  to  meet  pressing  short-term  re- 
quirements while  structural  changes  are 
parsued.  we  would  urge  only  a  2-year  Trust 
¥imd  reauthorization.  Such  an  approach 
would  assure  that  we  do  not  perpetuate  the 
sttitus  quo  for  another  five  years,  and  the 
sHort  duration  would  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
find  more  permanent  remedies  to  the  frus- 
trating problems  that  are  of  concern  to  you, 
other  members  of  Congress  and  millions  of 
ak"  travelers. 

(As  a  meml)er  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
nnttee  you  have  a  historic  opportunity  to 
help  fashion  reauthorization  legislation 
t&at  will  assure  continuation  of  the  system's 
eiemplary  safety  record  and  forge  funda- 
intal  changes  in  the  way  the  national  air 
iportation  system  is  structured,  man- 
ned and  operated. 
Sincerely, 

William  F.  Bolger, 

President 


May  4,  1987 


man,  af  important  civic  leader  and,  most  of 
all,  a  true  frier>d. 

Julian  Grow,  president  of  the  Queens-Stein- 
way  Transit  Co.  of  New  York,  will  be  honored 
on  May  6.  1987  t>y  the  Queens  Museum  at  Its 
Annual  Dinner  Dance  At  Terrance  On  The 
Park. 

That  jthe  highly  regarded  Queens  Museum 
shouk)  choose  to  salute  Julian  Grow  comes 
as  no  surprise  to  all  those  wtio've  had  ttie 
privileg^  of  krK>wing  him.  "Julie"  and  his 
kively  ifnfe  of  nearly  25  years,  Myma,  have 
always  found  the  time  to  get  Involved  In  their 
community,  whether  it's  the  Annual  Queens 
Festival  attracting  thousands  of  New  Yorkers 
or  other  prestigkxjs  nelghtxsrhood  Institutions 
and  events. 

Among  the  many  activities  for  which  he's 
krfown  are  his  active  membership  In  the 
Queens  Heritage  Corp.,  the  Flushing  Rotary, 
the  bosfd  of  directors  of  the  Queens  Synopho- 
ny  Orcnestra,  vice  president  of  the  Queens 
Office  <^  Economic  Development,  Treasurer  of 
ttie  Ma$s  Transit  Operators  of  New  York,  and 
many,  rtiany  more.  His  work  In  behalf  of  senior 
citizena  to  wfiom  he  provides  transportation 
assistaftce.  Is  just  one  example  of  his  service 
to  ttie  dommunlty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who've  known  him 
for  years  marvel  at  how  he  always  manages 
to  do  everythlr>g  In  a  tNg  way.  Just  recently,  he 
set  sor^  sort  of  a  Queens  record  by  breaking 
his  elbbw  In  about  a  dozen  places,  give  or 
take  a  ptiip  or  two. 

We  bok  forward  to  having  him  t>ack  com- 
pletely in  one  piece,  throwing  himself  Into  the 
thick  of  things  with  both  feet  and  all  his  other 
limbs  Intact.  Most  of  all,  we're  happy  to  honor 
this  fln^  man  and  friend  of  ours  as  he  contin- 
ues to  make  his  unk^ue  contributions  to 
Queens  and  all  of  New  York.  If  only  he  could 
have  his  most  fervent  wish  come  true — to  bat 
cleanup  for  his  beloved  Mets — his  life  would 
t>e  nea^y  Ideal. 

Mr.  2  Speaker,  I  ask  this  t>ody  to  join  with  me 
In  notir  g  ttie  achievement  of  Julian  Grow,  and 
to  join  the  salutes  and  honors  he  will  receive 
this  wiiek  from  the  Queens  Museum.  He's 
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HONORING  JULIAN  GROW 


earned 


rRIBUTE  TO  ALBERT  E. 
POLONSKY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
t^  pay  tribute  to  a  man  recognized  by  his 
entire  community  as  a  successful  business- 


our  admiration. 


staten  tnts 


#  This  "bullet"  symbol  idemifles 
Maner  set  in  ttvs  typeface  indicates  words 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
INITHE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1987 

Mr.  ILANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  great 
pleasu  e  for  me  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standltg  citizen  of  Daly  City,  CA— Albert  E. 
Polonsky.  Albert  has  been  a  devoted  public 
servari  for  many  years.  He  Is  being  honored 
on  the!  occasion  of  his  retirement,  and  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  this  House  to  his 
achievements. 


or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a 
inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a 


Mediber  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
N  ember  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


May  I  1987 

Albert  was  bom  in  San  Francisco  on  July  1 , 
1921,  and  he  was  raised  In  that  city.  During 
WorM  War  II,  Albert  served  In  the  U.S.  Amny 
In  Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  When  he  re- 
turned from  military  service,  he  continued  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  San  Francisco, 
v^ere  he  received  a  B.S.  degree  In  1947.  In 
1949,  he  received  his  J.D.  degree  from  tfie 
university's  law  school.  Albert  t>egan  to  prac- 
tice law  In  California  in  1950,  and  In  1959,  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

A  resklent  of  Daly  City  since  1954,  Albert 
became  a  member  of  the  personnel  board  of 
the  city  In  1 957  and  served  In  that  position  for 
6  years.  In  1964,  he  t)ecame  a  member  of  the 
dty  council  of  Daly  City  and  was  elected  by 
his  fellow  councllmen  to  t>e  mayor  In  April 
1966.  He  resigned  from  the  city  council  In  De- 
cember 1966  and  was  appointed  city  attorney 
on  December  15,  1966.  He  continued  to  sen/e 
in  that  position  until  he  resigned  on  December 
30,  1986. 

Albert  and  his  wife  Bemice  have  four  chil- 
dren and  two  grandchildren.  In  addition  to  his 
public  service,  he  also  has  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Congregation  Beth 
Sholom  and  has  been  associated  with  Con- 
gregation B'nai  Israel  since  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Albert  Polonsky  is  a  dedicated, 
committed,  and  public-spirited  citizen.  Daly 
City  Is  fortunate.  Indeed,  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  lor>g  servk:e.  I  am  delighted  to  join  In 
paying  tribute  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement. 


THE  BUY  AMERICAN 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  29,  I 
Introduced  H.R.  2226,  the  Buy  American 
Amendments  of  1987.  This  comprehensive 
procurement  reform  bill  Is  designed  to  bring 
Federal  procurement  policies  more  in  line  with 
the  cun^ent  needs  of  American  Industry  and 
American  workers. 

Ttie  Buy  American  Act  was  signed  Into  law 
by  Presklent  Hert)ert  Hoover  on  March  3, 
1933.  It  required  the  Federal  Government  to 
buy  don>estic  goods  and  services  whenever 
American  resources  are  adequate  In  both 
quantity  and  quality.  Conceptually,  the  Buy 
American  Act  Is  clear  and  simple.  In  practice, 
fy>vraver,  there  have  been  a  number  of  prot>- 
lems  vnth  Its  Interpretatkin. 

For  example,  the  act  does  not  apply  to 
good  purchased  for  use  overseas;  It  permits 
the  waiver  of  the  act  If  the  domestic  cost  Is 
unreasonable,  altf>ough  no  definition  of  unrea- 
sonable cost  is  provided.  Additionally,  State 
and  local  governments  are  not  covered  by  do- 
mestic preference  laws  and  regulations  when 
spending  Federal  block  grant  moneys. 

H.R.  2226  would  make  substantive  changes 
In  tfiese  and  several  other  areas.  First  of  all,  it 
would  define  unreasonable  cost  as  any  Ameri- 
can product  exceeding  a  10-percent  cost  dif- 
ferential. Second,  when  considering  a  contract 
t>kj  from  a  labor  surplus  area,  the  cost  differ- 
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ental  could  he  as  high  as  15  percent  Third, 
the  Buy  American  Act  would  apply  to  goods 
purchased  for  use  overseas.  Fourth.  State  and 
local  governments  would  be  subject  to  the 
proviskjns  of  the  Buy  American  Act  wtien 
spending  Federal  block  grants,  unless  more 
stringent  State  or  kx»l  laws  are  already  In 
place.  Finally,  with  respect  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  international  agreements 
whk:h  tfie  United  States  has  with  many  of  our 
allies — memorandums  of  understanding — H.R. 
2226  would  exempt  any  current  agreements 
the  United  States  has  with  our  allies  until  the 
expiration  of  the  current  agreements  arid  new 
negotiations  are  begun.  This  would  give  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  time  to  analyze 
the  impact  of  the  Buy  American  Act  on  future 
MOU's  and  agreements. 

I  t>elieve  It  is  Important  for  the  Congress  to 
take  prompt  actk>n  to  correct  some  of  the  fun- 
damental problems  which  still  exist  within  our 
procurement  system.  I  believe  H.R.  2226  Is  a 
positive  step  in  this  direction  ar>d  would  tK>pe 
my  fellow  colleagues  will  carefully  review  this 
legislation  and  pledge  their  support. 

The  complete  text  of  H.R.  2226  follows: 
H.R. 2226 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrTLE:  REFERENCES. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Buy  American  Amendments  of 
1987". 

(b)  References.— References  in  this  Act  to 
"the  Act"  are  references  to  title  III  of  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1933  (41  U.S.C.  10a  et  seq.), 
popularly  known  as  the  Buy  American  Act. 

SEC.  2.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  1  of  the  Act  (41  U.S.C.  10c)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
sul>section  (b)  and  inserting  a  semicolon; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  The  term  'manufactured  in  the 
United  States'  does  not  include  any  article, 
material,  or  supply  which  was  assembled,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  outside  the  United  States; 

"(d)  A  manufactured  article,  material,  or 
supply  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  manu- 
factured 'substantially  all'  from  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies  mined,  produced,  or  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States  unless  at 
least  50  per  centum  by  value  of  the  constitu- 
ent elements  in  the  article,  material,  or 
supply,  are  mined,  produced,  or  manufac- 
tured (as  the  case  may  be)  in  the  United 
States: 

"(e)  The  cost  of  an  article,  material,  or 
supply  shall  not  l>e  considered  to  l>e  'unrea- 
sonable' unless  the  cost  of  such  article,  ma- 
terial, or  supply  exceeds  the  cost  of  a  com- 
peting article,  material,  or  supply  not 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  by  10  per  centum  or  more. 
When  the  article,  material,  or  supply  is 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  a 
\ahoT  surplus  area  (as  designated  by  the 
President),  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
applied  by  suljstituting  '15  per  centum'  for 
'  10  per  centum": 

(f)  The  term  articles,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies' includes  research  and  development 
procured  by  contract  by  the  United  States.". 

SEC  3.  APPLICABILITY  TO  PURCHASES  FOR  USE 
OVERSEAS. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  sentence. 
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8EC.  4.  APPLICABILITY  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS. 

The  Act  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  4  and  5  as 
sections  5  and  6,  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  3  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  With  respect  to  the  acquisition 
for  public  use  of  any  article,  material,  or 
supply  by  a  State  or  local  govenunent  using 
funds  made  available  by  a  Federal  block 
grant  program,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  as  If  such  article,  material,  or 
supply  was  t>eing  acquired  for  public  use  by 
the  United  States.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  supersede  any  requirement  of  State  or 
local  law  that  provides  a  greater  degree  of 
preference  for  articles,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  in 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'Fed- 
eral block  grant  program'  means  a  program 
which  distributes  block  grant  funds,  as  that 
term  is  described  In  section  1741(b)(1)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.". 

SEC.  5.  APPLICABILITY  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  procurement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  notwithstanding  any  item 
specific  regulations  or  any  waivers  other- 
wise applicable  to  such  procurement. 

SEC.  «.  DELAY  IN  APPUCA'nON  TO  MEMORANDUMS 
OF  UNDERSTANDING  WITH  NATO 
COUNTRIES. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  enactment,  except  that 
such  amendments  shall  not  prohibit  acquisi- 
tions by  the  United  States  under  any  memo- 
randum of  understanding  with  any  member 
country  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization if  such  memorandum  is  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  until  such 
memorandum  expires  or  is  renewed  or 
amended. 


OTTO  GOLLON  AND  THE  N  J. 
VFW:  A  WINNING  TEAM 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NTW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4.  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few 
among  the  1  million  veterans  of  New  Jersey 
who  can  rival  Otto  Gdlon  for  dedication  ar>d 
tenacity.  In  the  past  year  in  which  my  friend 
has  served  as  commarKJer  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  that  organi- 
zatkjn  has  witnessed  many  examples  of  this 
spirit  The  followlrtg  artk;le  descritses  the  many 
accomplishments  of  Otto  Gollon  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
mentk>n  the  role  which  Otto  played  in  my  de- 
cision to  Introduce  legislatk>n  to  establish  a 
rr>emorlal  to  those  wfio  served  In  ttie  Korean 
war.  That  legislatk>n,  which  has  become  law, 
will  establish  a  national  memorial  tiere  In 
Washington  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  ttK>se 
who  sen/ed  in  Korea.  Otto,  a  Korean  war  vet- 
eran, was  instrumental  In  this  effort  and  I 
nominated  him  to  serve  on  ttie  Korean  War 
Memorial  Advisory  Board. 

I  am  proud  of  Otto  Golton  and  his  many  ac- 
complishments. It  is  an  honor  to  serve  as  his 
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rapraMntativ*  in  the  Frst  District  of  N«w 


TIWMlicie  follows: 

CFrom  the  Sun<tsy  SUr-Ledger.  Apr.  26. 
1987] 

Jkmxtam  or  THX  WssK— VFW  Chiet 
Luvma  a  I^oact  or  Accompushmxiit 

(By  Bruce  Bailey) 

Whoi  Otto  Qollon  steps  down  as  state 
i-qin%mAwui»r  of  the  Vetersos  of  Foreign 
Wars  in  June,  the  Gloucester  County  resi- 
dent will  have  established  several  marks,  in- 
dufUng  one  for  VFW  fund-raising  and  for 
construction  of  a  nine-hole  miniature  golf 
course  at  the  Vineland  Memorial  Soldiers 
Home. 

But  the  53-year-old  resident  of  Wenonah, 
which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  county 
center  in  Woodbury,  is  quick  to  credit  his 
tnw^m  to  373  VFW  posts  and  auxiliaries  in 
the  state,  was  well  as  about  75.000  members 
who  "are  veterans  working  for  veterans  not 
so  fortuitate  as  themselves." 

Qollon.  who  grew  up  in  north  Philadel- 
phia, is  a  rare  person  who  has  the  "street 
smarts"  of  an  inner-city  resident  and  the  re- 
laxed demeanor  of  a  South  Jersey  resident 
whose  social  affairs  are  geared  to  VFW  work 
and  fun. 

"Perhaps  if  I  had  not  grown  up  in  Phila- 
delphia and  had  not  worked  for  a  printing 
firm  in  the  heart  of  the  city  for  30  years, 
the  idea  for  the  miniature  golf  course  would 
not  have  stuck  in  my  head,"  he  said. 

"It  actually  was  a  joke  when  it  was  offered 
as  a  thought  for  my  commander's  project." 

Qollon  said  when  he  was  considering  sev- 
eral ideas  for  his  commander's  project,  a 
woman  tossed  out  the  idea  of  a  miniature 
golf  course  at  a  veterans  hospital  or  residen- 
tial home. 

"We  all  laughed,  but  the  more  I  thought 
about  it.  the  more  I  liked  the  idea,"  he  said. 
"Now  we  are  the  first  state  on  the  E^t 
Coast  to  have  such  a  VFW  project,  and  we 
have  drawn  national  attention  from  it." 

The  "joke"  is  about  to  become  a  reality, 
thanlu  to  the  work  of  Gollon  and  his  state 
project  chairman,  Dennis  Wall  of  Avenel, 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  coordinating  all 
activities  connected  with  raising  funds  for 
the  golf  course. 

In  addition  to  opening  the  golf  course  on 
June  21,  Gollon  and  the  state  VFW  plan  to 
turn  over  to  Gov.  Thomas  Kean  and  Joseph 
Gagno,  superintendent  of  the  Vineland 
home,  the  keys  for  a  new  van  equipped  with 
all  that  is  needed  to  transport  wheelchair- 
txtund  persons. 

"Our  VFW  response  to  this  project  has 
been  fantastic,"  Gollon  said.  "The  theory  of 
veterans  working  for  veterans  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  orders  when  you  want  to  get 
something  done." 

Gollon,  who  served  in  the  Korean  war 
aboard  the  ainn^t  carrier  Hornet,  said  the 
nine-hole  course  has  been  designed  free  of 
charge  by  the  Lisiewski  Group  of  ColUngs- 
wood  and  was  laid  out  to  follow  outlines  of 
the  initials  VFW,  AUX  (auxiliaries)  and 
MOC  (MUltary  Order  of  Cooties). 

"It  will  be  a  concrete-base  structure  with 
Astro-type  turf  covering,  hydraulic  lifts  to 
aid  the  wheelchairbound  veterans  and.  best 
of  all.  it  will  t>e  barrier-free."  Gollon  said. 

The  state  commander,  whose  wife,  Edna, 
and  two  children,  Kenneth  and  Sherri,  sup- 
port his  VFW  activities  even  though  it 
means  he's  away  a  lot,  said  the  course  will 
be  set  in  a  grove  at  the  Vineland  home, 
which  already  has  recreational  facilities. 
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OoUon  pointed  out  the  home  has  300  pa- 
tients, of  whom  at  least  200  are  confined  to 
wheelchairs. 

'There  are  prot>ably  many  veterans  who 
do  not  care  for  golf,  but  they  will  take  part 
m  spectators.  I'm  sure."  Gollon  said. 
T"The  aisles  between  the  holes  are  10  feet 
Wide  and  will  permit  two  wheelchairs  to 
at  the  same  time  and  we  anticipate  the 
>urse  can  be  used  nine  months  out  of  the 


ar. 

Gollon  said  the  course  and  the  van  will 
ODst  the  VFW  about  $50,000  and  to  date,  the 
campaign  has  raised  about  $51,000. 

"That's  pretty  good  for  a  commander's 
project."  he  said.  "It  marks  the  first  time  we 
have  ever  gone  over  the  $40,000  mark." 
,  Gollon  said  the  MOC  under  Roger  R. 
Shepherd,  grand  commander,  and  Alice 
1  ^orthley,  grand  auxiliary  president,  and 
]  dythe  Savacool.  state  VFW  auxiliary  presi- 
dent, helped  raise  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  cash. 

,  "The  VFW  posts  themselves  conducted 
^>ecial  fund-raising  events,  held  dances, 
bought  project  pins  and  had  terrific  nights 
for  ethnic  foods,"  (joUon  said. 

One  of  the  big  fund-raisers,  though,  was 
brought  about  by  Bemie  Mann,  president  of 
ttie  New  Jersey  Nets  professional  basketball 

tam  at  the  Meadowlands  Arena. 
"They  allowed  us  to  sell  $13  tickets  for 
ilO,  and  then  we  were  able  to  keep  $5  for 

aach  ticket  sold, "  Gollon  said.  

I  "At  half  time.  Mann  presented  the  VFW 
with  a  plaque  and  check  for  several  thou- 
•md  dollars.  It  was  just  a  super  night." 

A  number  of  golf  tournaments  were  held 
during  the  past  year  by  VFW  posts  to  raise 
9inds  and  one  will  be  concluded  today  at 
ttie  Fairton  Golf  Course  in  Vineland.  The 
organization  hopes  the  event,  which  has 
been  sponsored  by  the  Bridgeton  VFW  Post 
1795.  will  raise  at  least  $1,000  during  its 
^ree  days. 

I  Gollon  said  all  funds  that  don't  go  to 
faying  for  the  van  and  golf  course  will  be 
donated  to  the  Vineland  home  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  needed  to  care  for  veter- 
ans there. 

"What  is  important  is  the  fact  the  project 
did  not  cost  the  state  or  federal  government 
One  dime,"  Gollon  said.  "It  is  entirely  the 
f  roduct  of  the  VFW  and  the  willingness  of 
Its  members  to  work  to  aid  fellow  veterans." 
:  Gollon  pointed  out  state  commanders  also 
iiave  the  task  of  establishing  VFW  posts  in 
Kew  Jersey  and  he  set  another  "first"  in  the 
^tate  when  he  set  up  Teamster  Memorial 
VFW  Post  in  Collingswood. 

The  post  membership  is  made  up  entirely 
f  teamsters— truckers  and  bus  drivers— and 
akes  it  the  first  such  unit  in  the  state," 
lUon  said. 

Gollon  said  he  "will  take  credit  when  and 
here  it  is  due  but  99.9  percent  of  any  com- 
lander's  success  rests  with  all  our  VFW 
embers  who  are  willing  to  work  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

"That's   what   we   in   the   VFW   are   all 
t,bout,"  he  said. 


HON.  HOWARD  C.  NIELSON 

OFtJTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  UTAH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Dlinton  F.  Larson  is  a  professor  emerith  In 
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Englisf)  at  Brigham  Young  University  where  he 
served  also  as  poet  in  residence.  He  is  also  a 
neight^  of  mine  and  I  have  long  admired  his 
poetry,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Coimjressional 
RECxifto  poems  which  relate  to  issues  we  are 
dealirv^  with.  Nuclear  Winter,  Washington  So- 
ciety find  San  Diego  Naval  Base  will  be 
place(r  in  today  arxJ  Astronaut  Television 
Evangelist  and  Racial  Fecieralism  will  t>e 
placeiq  in  a  future  (Don(3RESSK3nal  Re(X)rd. 

I  Nuclear  Wimter 

The  myrtle  faUs  across  the  wall. 
And  the  evening's  darimess,  like  a  shawl. 
Wraps  the  light  and  holds  it  in. 
After  the  f irewinds  of  Fall. 
Though  sun  will  come,  it  withers  fast. 
Crumbling  leaves  as  if  the  past 
Had  npt  been,  and  did  not  teem. 
As  if  it  was  not  meant  to  last 
Beyoitd  an  image  in  the  holy  mind. 
As  if  liot  meant  to  shape  the  wind 
To  wetid  around  the  rosy  sun 
Of  flowering,  nor  quietly  to  find 

A  pla^  of  evergreen  to  flourish  in. 
The  niewer  winter  has  come  to  spin 
The  s  m  around,  and  never  warm. 
The  a  r  is  dry,  and  human  skin 

Crisp)  in  nitrogen. 

—Clinton  F.  Lanon, 

Washikgton  Society 

Recei  re  the  vestal  anodyne. 

You  t  ouse  yourself  so  humldly 

You  s  jorulate  into  mistletoe. 

You  f  Ornish  with  what  you  know  you  know, 

Munc  ling  syllables  so  timidly 

You  t  lacerate  them  as  you  dine. 

The  d  ip  you  swinge  upon  a  cracker 

You  t  Ip  into  your  synergy 

Of  lip  s  for  vitamin  and  calorie. 

You  Ifeep  the  lucent  Valerie 

For  her  subtle  wit  and  energy 

For  protocol  and  as  a  backer 

Of  your  position  on  velleity 

In  office,  so  easily  exquise. 

Manoeuverlng  near  the  tigress 

Of  Occasion,  you  feel  the  press 

Of  fur.  Speak  sweetly  and  appease 

Her  ffeshly  amid  the  consanguinity. 

—Clinton  F.  Larson. 
San  Diego  Naval  Base 
See  t^e  aircraft  carriers  in  the  bay 
Agaiitst  the  preternatural  but  essential  dock 
(the  Ranger,  the  Constellation,  the  Kitty 

Hawk). 
See  oiadddaf  i  ranging  with  his  array 
Of  airy  exocettes  for  the  castastrophic  day 
Of  pi4ff-puff.  boom  where  a  naval  wind-sock 
Indicates  direction.  See  the  terrorists  lock 
Their  gear  on  target.  See  them  tense  and 

bray 
For  tpelr  Jihad  as  they  go  hissing  in 
Across  the  waters,  skipping  like  a  rock 
And  inking  in  below  the  water  line. 
One.  two,  three,  and  woosh!  With  a  whine 
Qaddafi    vanishes    while    ol>server.    taking 

stock. 
Absents  himself  along  an  adjacent  cay. 
Peel  free  to  mull  what  Admiral  will  say. 
Mauhderlng  before  the  necessarie  Subcom- 
mittee 

And  x>ard  of  naval  inquity,  with  exquisite 
piping. 

—Clinton  F.  Lanon. 
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DESIGNATION  OP  KENNYWOOD 
PARK  AS  A  NATIONAL  HISTOR- 
IC LANDMARK 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PEirilSYLVAIfIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 

Mr.  (3AYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  and 
delighted  to  announce  that  the  Kennywood 
Amusement  Park  in  West  Mifflin,  PA,  has 
been  named  a  national  historic  landmark  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  park 
has  delighted  millions  of  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict since  it  opened  in  1898  and  I  am  pleased 
that  it  has  been  selected  for  this  historic  des- 
ignation. 

Kennywood  has  a  long  and  interesting  his- 
tory, and  I  would  like  to  share  some  of  it  with 
my  colleagues.  I  am  including  in  the  Record 
edited  excerpts  of  the  t)<x>k,  "Kennywood  .  .  . 
Roller  Coaster  Capital  of  the  World,"  by 
Charles  J.  Jacques,  Jr.  After  reading  it,  I  am 
sure  some  of  you  will  be  interested  in  person- 
nally  experiencir^  Kennywood.  I  invite  ycMJ  all 
to  visit  scenk:  western  Pennsylvania  to  see 
the  park  and  to  meet  the  people  wtK>  make  up 
Pennsylvania's  20th  (Congressional  District. 

Kermywood,  America's  greatest  tradition- 
al amusement  park,  has  survived  financial 
panics,  a  major  depression,  and  five  wars. 
The  89-year  history  of  Kennywood's  surviv- 
al and  prosperity  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing stories  in  the  aimals  of  amusement  park 
lore. 

Keimywood  was  founded  by  the  Mononga- 
hela  Street  Railway  Company  in  1898  as  a 
small  trolley  park  near  Pittsburgh.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Kennywood  was  en- 
gaged in  a  fierce  battle  for  survival  with 
about  a  dozen  other  parks  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  1906,  the  owners  of  the  park  leased  and 
eventually  sold  it  to  the  Keimywood  Park 
Corporation,  and  it  has  operated  the  park 
ever  since. 

During  the  early  1910's  two  large  roller 
coasters  were  built  and  twth  were  succesful. 
Dancing,  boating  on  the  Keimywood  lake, 
the  fun  house,  rides,  and  pony  track  attrtwjt- 
ed  many  picnics  to  Kennywood.  The  park's 
remarkable  ability  to  attract  picnickers 
from  large  and  small  corporations,  schools, 
ethnic  social  grou[>s,  fraternal  and  religious 
organizations,  and  labor  unions  helped 
Kennywood  survive  even  the  bad  years. 

Kennywood  almost  doubled  in  size  during 
the  1920's.  Perhaps  the  greatest  rides  added 
were  three  coasters  which  give  Kennywood 
the  name  "Roller  Coaster  Capital."  The 
park  also  added  its  huge  150  by  300  foot 
swimming  pool  in  1925.  The  park's  Kiddie 
Land  grew  to  eight  rides  by  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  people 
again  ti&d  money  to  spend.  The  defense  in- 
dustries along  the  Monongahela  Valley  pro- 
duced lots  of  smoke,  soot,  and  money. 
During  the  war,  the  park  could  not  add  new 
rides,  but  it  was  able  to  buy  a  used  ferris 
wheel  and  a  miniature  train,  which  is  still  in 
operation.  Thousands  of  uniformed  men 
and  women  were  given  complimentary  tick- 
ets during  the  war. 

After  the  war  came  the  baby  boom,  which 
reached  its  peak  in  the  1950's.  School  pic- 
nics grew  and  many  new  rides  were  added  to 
Kiddie  Land. 

The  1960's  were  the  hardest  period 
Kennywood  had  faced  since  the  Great  De- 
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pression.  Although  park  revenues  were  sat- 
isfactory, new  winds  were  blowing  in  the 
amusement  park  industry.  They  could  l>e 
summed  up  In  a  single  word— "Disneyland." 
All  traditional  amusement  parks  had  trou- 
ble coping  with  theme  parks  and  new  super 
parks.  Kennywood  decided  to  spend  the 
money  necessary  to  stay  competitive,  and 
they  built  a  new  roller  coaster  and  a  minia- 
ture car  course  called  "The  Turnpike." 

In  the  1970'8,  the  park  continued  to 
expand  and  modernize.  "The  area  around  the 
lake  was  landscaped  and  beautified.  A  new 
Island  stage  for  Komywood's  free  enter- 
tainment was  built  for  the  1976  Bicentennial 
season.  Major  new  rides  were  added  and  old 
favorites,  including  the  carousel,  were  com- 
pletely refurbished. 

A  new  $2  million  ride  built  in  the  1980's 
helped  Kennywood  maintain  its  reputation 
as  the  Roller  Coaster  Capital. 

The  future  of  Kennywood  lies  in  a  care- 
fully balanced  equation  of  change  and  pres- 
ervation of  tradition.  New  rides,  new  attrac- 
tions, and  even  more  landscaping  will  be 
added,  but  many  of  the  old  wonderful  tradi- 
tions which  make  up  Kennywood  will  sur- 
vive. 


HONORING  NANCY  AND  STEVE 
BOYNORSKI 
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president  for  many  years.  The  BoyrKXskis 
have  shared  ttieir  active  interest  in  poiitk»  aixj 
civic  affairs,  as  tf>ey  have  shared  ttie  joys  of 
their  47  years  of  maniage. 

While  Nancy  and  Steve  have  much  to  show 
for  all  their  community  involvements,  they  are 
also  quite  proud  of  ttieir  daughter.  Dr.  Marie 
Boynorski  is  the  chief  psychok)gist  at  the  Sun- 
rise Psychiatric  Clinic,  and  is  also  in  private 
practice  in  Great  Neck,  NY. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  men  and  women  like 
Nancy  and  Steve  BoyrKXski  wtw  make  our 
open,  partKipatory  society  work.  Without 
them,  we  would  t>e  faced  with  disorganizatk>n 
and  even  anarchy.  The  Nancys  and  Steves  of 
our  country  are  ttie  people  who  reach  out  and 
make  certain  that  our  neighbortioods  work. 

I  call  now  on  all  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  wish- 
ing the  best  of  luck  to  Nancy  and  Steve  Boyn- 
orski. as  ttiey  are  honored  for  ttieir  contritx^ 
tions  to  the  Independence  DerrKx^atic  Club 
and  to  the  entire  Queens  community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PORMER 
CONGRESSMAN  GENE  SNYDER 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 
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Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Nancy  and  Steve  Boynorski. 
wtio  will  be  honored  for  outstanding  service  to 
the  community  at  ttie  30th  annual  dinner- 
darK^  of  the  Independence  Democratic  Club 
of  Queens  County,  NY.  This  happy  event  will 
take  place  at  Antun's  Restaurant  in  Queens 
Village,  on  Sunday,  May  31,  1987. 

Nancy  and  Steve  are  being  commended  for 
their  long  and  tireless  efforts  on  tiehalf  of  the 
club  and  many  other  community  and  charita- 
ble organizations. 

Steve  Boynorski  began  his  professional  life 
at  J.D.  Frankel,  a  Wall  Street  brokerage 
house,  and  ttien  became  head  of  payroll  and 
aoxiunting  for  I.  Miller  Shoes.  But  dtity  to  his 
city  called,  and  Steve  became  one  of  New 
York's  bravest— a  firefighter.  He  quickly  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  During  his  35-year 
career  in  ttie  fire  department,  Steve  won  many 
honors  and  citations,  including  the  Joumal 
American  Hero  Fireman  of  ttie  Month  Award. 
Steve's  achievements  in  protecting  and  safe- 
guarding his  city  and  his  neighbors  cleariy  re- 
flect his  courage  and  selfless  attitude. 

Since  Steve's  retirement  from  ttie  fire  de- 
partment, tie  and  Nancy  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  numerous  community  activities. 
Their  actions  have  vivkjty  demonstrated  their 
t)elief  that  it  is  ttie  responsit>ility  of  Americans 
to  take  an  active  role  in  civk:  affairs.  The 
Boynorksis  are  active  memijers  of  the  (Dueens 
Speech  and  Hearing  Associatk>n,  ttie  Immacu- 
late (Conception  Church,  the  East  Queens 
Chapter  of  Deborah  Hospital,  United  Jewish 
Appeal,  and  the  Israel  Bond  Drive  campaigns. 

Steve  has  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
tx>ard  of  governors  of  ttie  Independence 
Democratic  Club,  and  was  installed  as  the  or- 
ganization's presklent  just  this  past  April  23. 
t^ancy  tias  been  ttie  club's  administrative  vice 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  cere- 
mony is  tieing  tieki  in  Louisville.  KY,  to  ot>- 
serve  the  naming  of  ttie  Gene  Snyder  U.S. 
Courthouse  and  Customhouse  on  601  West 
Broadway  in  LcHJisville.  This  structure  is  tieing 
named  in  honor  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guistied  public  servants  in  Kentucky's  illustri- 
ous history:  Congressman  Gene  Snyder. 

I  first  came  to  (Congress  in  1985.  As  a 
freshman  member  of  ttie  House  Put)lic  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  tiave  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
working  with  (Congressman  Snyder,  wtio 
served  for  so  many  years  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority memljer  on  that  committee.  Gene  re- 
tired last  year  and  all  of  us  on  ttie  committee 
will  miss  his  intelligence,  hone^,  and  integri- 
ty- 
Gene  Snyder  dednated  his  life  to  public 
service.  He  has  made  an  indelible  mark  on 
American  history  and  on  ttie  people  of  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  not  often  ttiat  we  get  to  honor 
ttiose  who  have  served  so  well.  I  am  gratified 
to  see  ttiat  oxirthouse  in  Louisville  named 
after  Gene  Snyder.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
only  got  to  work  with  Congressman  Snyder  2 
years  on  the  Public  Wort(S  and  Transportatk>n 
(Committee,  I  learned  a  great  deal  from  him 
and  will  always  dierish  ttie  lessons  tie  taught 
all  of  us  through  his  fine  example. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  not  only 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  (Congressman  Snyder,  t)ut  to 
wish  him  and  his  family  the  best  of  luck  and 
God's  blessing  in  ttie  years  to  come.  I  wHI 
always  remember  Gene  Snyder  as  a  man  of 
tionor,  and  a  man  dednated  to  serving  tiis 
constituents.  (Congratulatkxis  on  ttiis  menwra- 
ble  day! 
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4anshu  Sharma,  and  Anil  Nair;  coaches:  Judy 
Matney  and  Marjorie  Rector. 


HON.  TOM  DeUY 

OTTKZAa 
IH  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRCSEHTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1987 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  tNs  opportunity  to  congratulate  all  the 
students,  parents,  and  faculty  of  both  John 
Foatar  Dulles  High  School  and  Clements  High 
School  in  the  Fort  Bend  Independent  School 
District  Last  month  a  team  of  students  from 
each  school  participated  in  the  State  Academ- 
ic Decathlon  and  distinguished  themselves  by 
ptacing  first  and  second  respectively  in  the 
oompelilion  I  wouM  also  like  to  further  con- 
gratulate the  team  from  John  Foster  Dulles 
High  Sdwol  for  placing  second  in  the  National 
Academic  Decathkm  competitkin  hekj  In 
Irving.  TX.  on  April  24  and  25. 

This  program,  the  United  States  Academk: 
Decathlort,  encompassing  some  4,000  high 
schools  natkXMride,  involves  thousands  of 
high  school  students  striving  to  compete  in 
the  natkxial  firtals.  Each  team  consists  of  six 
students  of  dKferent  grade  levels  competing  in 
six  events:  economk»,  mathematics,  science, 
fine  arts,  language  ar>d  literature,  and  social 
scierKe.  In  addition,  each  student  must 
preserrt  both  a  planned  and  impromptu 
speech,  partKipate  in  an  interview,  and  submit 
a  written  essay. 

Ttiis  program  is  exciting  to  not  only  the  par- 
ticipating students  and  faculty  advisors,  but  for 
the  entire  school  and  the  general  community 
as  well.  I  can  only  feel  pride  arxj  hope  wtien  I 
think  of  this  acadenuc  event  I  feel  proud  of  all 
the  people  involved  in  making  this  program 
wtuit  it  is:  the  pursuit  of  excellence.  It  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  President's 
Commissnn  on  ExcellefKe  in  Education  ex- 
amined the  dismal  state  of  American  educa- 
tkxi  and  recommended  that  this  Nation  return 
to  tt>e  "t>asics."  This  academic  program  ex- 
emplifies ttie  desired  direction  of  American 
educatk>n.  It  contributes  to  a  reservoir  of  aca- 
demic excellence  vital  to  the  future  of  this 
country. 

Ttw  success  of  any  democracy  first  de- 
perxjs  on  the  quality  of  its  citizens  and  this 
great  Nation  is  no  exception.  We,  the  current 
generation,  must  cultivate  the  virtues  and 
qualities  which  have  led  this  Nation  to  its  posi- 
tion of  a  world  leader.  These  virtues  and  quali- 
ties are  visible  in  this  academic  program- 
hard  work,  commitment,  and  sacrifice.  It  Is  re- 
assuring to  know  tt^t  the  leaders  of  tomorrow 
are  lieing  well  prepared  to  assume  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

Again,  I  enthusiastically  congratulate  all  the 
academk:  athletes  involved,  and  their  coaches 
as  well. 

Clements  team,  second  in  State  competi- 
tion: Doug  Stout,  Teja  Ganti,  Apama  KulkamI, 
Scott  Caffee,  Kurt  Peterson,  Nilesh  Dholakia, 
DavkJ  Lauritzen,  Jill  Speaker,  and  DavkJ  Dzier- 
zaiwwski;  coaches:  Rarxly  Wright  and  Pam 
Chandler. 

Dulles  team,  first  in  State,  second  in  nation- 
al competition:  Matt  Pearson,  Matthew 
Vossler,  Joey  Fulwiler,  Ashkan  Ghorbani,  Jef- 
frey Calvert,  Kyle  Reed,  Angelene  Lee,  Hi- 
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Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  today  to  recognize  the  city  of  Frost- 
burg,  MD,  one  of  our  Nation's  small  towns 
vthKh  has  not  only  survived,  txjt  ftourished  in 
the  last  175  years. 

Frosttxirg  owes  its  beginnings  to  this  histor- 
ic body  of  lawnrfakers.  The  rtational  road, 
vthKh  winded  through  Garrett  County  was  au- 
tiorized  by  Congress  in  1806.  It  was  along 
tiis  road  that  Josiah  Frost  bought  a  ti^act  of 
land  and  had  it  divkled  into  "town  tots." 
i  Josiah's  son,  Meshach,  built  the  first  home 
0^  tot  No.  1  and  brought  his  bride  to  it  in  June 
1612.  This  signified  the  beginning  of  the  town 
df  Frostburg.  By  1820,  the  original  house  had 
become  Highland  Hall,  an  inn,  and  the  Post 
pffice  Department  had  identified  the  town  as 
flrostburg. 

Through  the  19th  century,  Frostburg  grew 
f^m  a  small  settlement  to  a  thriving  communi- 
ty with  the  railroads  superseding  the  national 
rtad  in  the  1840's.  Frostburg  became  a  com- 
mercial center  for  mining,  maintaining  itself 
t|irough  the  varying  prices  of  coal,  and  the 
fijctuating  employment  situation  of  the  latter 
ibth  century. 

Education  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  life 
4  Frostburg.  Before  there  were  public 
sichools,  the  town's  citizens  supported  private 
schools  for  their  children.  In  1898,  educational 
ooncern  peaked  and  the  citizens  of  Frostlxjrg 
itged  the  State  legislature  to  buy  land  in 
frostburg  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
rmal  school.  The  school  was  supported  and 
lilt  When  the  existence  of  the  school  was 
reatened  in  the  1940's,  the  people  of  Frost- 
irg  rallied  behind  it  Today  Frostburg  State 
liege  txiasts  an  enrollment  of  3,800  stu- 
(^nts  and  is  the  most  Important  Industry  in  the 
oommunity,  employing  over  500  people. 

When  you  drive  through  Frostburg  today, 
there  still  is  an  aspect  of  the  city  which  will 
take  you  back  to  the  eariy  19th  century.  I  am 
l^roud  to  say  that  a  large  portton  of  the  city 
tjas  recently  been  declared  a  national  historic 

J  strict.  There  are  several  homes  dating  back 
I  the  days  of  the  national  road.  Today  these 
homes  stand  tall  and  majestic  in  their  original 
beauty. 

I  Over  the  last  175  years,  Frostburg  has 
grown  and  expanded,  while  still  maintaining 
the  special  quality  of  life  those  first  settlers 
brought  to  the  mountains  of  western  Mary- 
land. 

J  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  fellow  col- 
leagues, as  Representative  from  Maryland's 
$ixth  District,  it  Is  with  pleasure  and  pride,  that 
1}  honor  the  town  of  Frostburg  on  its  1 75th  arv 
iversary.  Thank  you. 
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EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  ori^nal  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2036,  the  Strat- 
ospheric Ozone  Protection  Act  of  1987,  I  ap- 
plaud tfie  31  nations  meeting  in  Geneva  wtio 
agreed  in  principle  to  freeze  and  ultimately  to 
reduce  production  ar>d  consumptton  of  ozone 
depleting  chemicals.  This  action  is  a  major 
breakthrough  in  reaching  an  international 
agreement  on  protecting  the  ozone  layer.  It 
marks  a  shift  in  strategy  t>y  the  European  na- 
tions \0io  up  to  this  time  have  been  very  re- 
sistant to  any  kind  of  agreement  which  re- 
quires! a  limit  on  chlorofluorocartx)ns  [CFC's]. 
CFC'si  are  used  as  solvents,  propellents  in 
aerosals,  refrigerants,  arxl  in  plastic  foams 
and  fiae  extinguishers,  and  are  the  major  cul- 
the  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer, 
agreement  is  a  beginning;  it  is  a  recog- 
jthat  we  are  destroying  the  chemical 
fiat  protects  life  from  harmful  ultraviotot 
radiation.  It  is  also  a  recognition  that  this  is  a 
global  prot)<em  requiring  all  nations  to  work  to- 
gether to  save  a  most  vital  resource,  our  pro- 
tection from  the  Sun's  cancerous  rays. 

The  recent  discovery  of  a  massive  hole  in 
the  oaone  layer  over  Antarctica  has  left  many 
scientists  perplexed  and  deeply  worried.  And 
when  the  ever-so-careful  scientific  community 
is  wotried  at)out  an  environmental  problem,  I 
know  I  is  time  for  us  to  act. 

I  urge  ttie  United  States  to  continue  its  lead- 
ership] in  this  area  and  accept  this  proposal  as 
an  important  first  step.  This  agreement  may 
not  bd  all  that  the  United  States  or  H.R.  2036 
is  callrg  for,  but  it  does  send  a  sti^ong  signal 
to  industry  to  speed-up  development  of  substi- 
tutes lor  CFC's.  Once  substitutes  are  Identi- 
fied even  the  most  stubborn  countries  will  not 
have  inuch  on  which  to  defend  their  position. 
It  may{  only  t>e  an  agreement  In  principle,  but  it 
is  a  v0ry  important  principle. 


AjMERASIAN  AMENDMENTS 

HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  CONNECTICTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4,  1987 
Mr.  I  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
very  deased  to  be  introducing  the  Amerasian 
Amenoments  of  1987,  a  bill  whtoh  makes  im- 
portarit  technical  changes  to  the  Amerasian 
Immig^atton  Act  of  1982.  This  humanitarian  bill 
refines  the  previous  legislation  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  service 
agencies  working  to  assist  the  Amerasian  chil- 
dren, j 

Thel  Amerasian  Immigration  Act  of  1982  re- 
quired that  the  United  States  acknowledge  its 
responsibility  to  the  children  of  Amerk;an  serv- 
icemen who  were  abandoned  In  Korea,  Viet- 
nam, Thailand,  and  Laos.  Many  of  these  chil- 


dren, 
been 


because  of  their  mixed  parentage,  have 
treated  as  outcasts  in  their  respective 
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countries,  where  they  face  a  life  full  of  hatred 
arKJ  bitter  discriminatton.  The  Amerasian  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1982  provided  a  means  for 
tf>ese  unfortunate  children  to  escape  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers  by  altowing  them  to  apply 
for  permanent  resklent  visas  as  sons  and 
daughters  of  American  citizens.  Prior  to  tt>e 
erwctment  of  the  Amerasian  bill  of  1982, 
these  children  were  given  no  preferential 
treatment  and,  tfierefore,  were  only  eligible  to 
apply  for  visas  under  ttie  sixth  preference  cat- 
egory of  the  Immigratran  and  Nationality  Act 
which  generally  Is  backlogged  approximately  5 
to  10  years. 

The  Amerasian  bill  of  1982  allows  ttiese 
chiklren  to  apply  for  visas  under  the  first  pref- 
erence category  (unmarried  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  U.S.  citizens)  or  fourth  preference  cate- 
gory (married  sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens) in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  waiting 
period.  Ttie  bill  also  directs  the  Department  of 
State  to  work  closely  with  the  field  servtoe 
agencies  to  assist  the  Amerasian  children  in 
documenting  their  parentage.  In  confirming 
U.S.  parentage,  Federal  officials  have  been  In- 
structed to  use  every  form  of  documentation 
available,  including  photographs,  letters,  proof 
of  past  financial  support  from  the  U.S.  father, 
village  records,  or  any  other  pertinent  evi- 
dence which  could  prove  paternity  "beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt" 

Unfortunately,  while  the  Amerasian  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1982  has  helped  hundreds  of 
Amerasians  to  come  to  this  country,  it  is 
overly  restrictive  and  is  much  less  effective 
than  originally  intended.  The  Amerasian 
Amendments  of  1987  would  make  the  spon- 
sorship requirements  less  burdensome  in  sev- 
eral respects.  It  would  permit  church  groups 
and  civic  organizations  to  sponsor  Amera- 
sians, and  It  would  reduce  the  sponsorship  re- 
quirement from  5  to  2  years.  Also,  the  1987 
amendments  would  expand  the  numtier  of 
countries  to  include  the  Philippines,  Japan, 
and  Taiwan,  would  eliminate  the  cut  off  dates 
for  the  Amerasian's  date  of  birth,  and  would 
permit  the  mother  to  accompany  an  Amera- 
sian under  the  age  of  18  to  the  United  States 
wtien  it  is  in  ttie  public  interest  or  serves  a  hu- 
manitarian purpose. 

The  author.  Peari  S.  Buck  very  poignantly 
described  the  plight  of  half-American  children 
in  southeast  Asia  as  "piteous,  miserable,  and 
hopeless."  It  Is  time  that  our  country  re-exam- 
ine our  commitment  to  property  assist  children 
v»ho  by  virtue  of  their  American  parentage,  de- 
serve a  chance  for  a  t>etter  life  in  the  United 
States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lies,  formally  recognize  the  problems  relating 
to  intense  worid  population  growth. 

Most  importantly,  rapkj  population  growth 
causes  or  intensifies  a  wtoe  range  of  grave 
problems  in  ttie  devetoping  worid  including  en- 
vironmental degradation,  urt>an  deterioration, 
unemployment  malnutrition,  hunger,  resource 
depletion,  and  economic  stagnation.  We  must 
also  remember  the  fact  that  some  500  millton 
people  in  the  developing  worid  want  and  need 
family  planning  but  do  not  have  access  or 
means  to  such  services.  Finally,  In  1986,  a 
total  of  25  U.S.  Governors  proclaimed  Worid 
Population  Awareness  Week  in  their  States  to 
call  attention  to  the  consequences  of  rapid 
population  growth.  It  would  be  a  serious  ne- 
glect of  responsibility  if  the  U.S.  Congress  dkl 
not  recognize  their  problem  and  help  work 
toward  finding  workabto  solutions  to  ttie  im- 
mense problems  resulting  from  rapkl  popula- 
tton  growth. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
letter  written  by  California  Gov.  George  Deuk- 
mejian,  on  behalf  of  Worid  Population  Aware- 
ness Week: 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  California,  it  is 
iry  sincere  pleasure  to  convey  my  warm  re- 
gards to  all  observing  World  Population 
Awareness  Week. 

Ttie  world  in  which  we  live  is  very  diverse 
with  sophisticated  civilizations  and  primi- 
tive communities  living  on  the  same  soil.  As 
we  continue  to  develop  new  technologies  we 
are  also  challenged  by  the  perpetuating  life 
threatening  problems  of  poverty,  malnutri- 
tion, and  disease.  May  this  meaningful  ob- 
servance promote  a  better  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  all  the  world's  people  and  what 
we  can  do  to  meet  those  needs  in  the  light 
of  limited  world  resources. 

Please  accept  my  best  wishes  for  a  most 
memorable  oiiservance. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NICHOLAS 
AIELLO 


WORLD  POPULATION 
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Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.J.  Res.  148  des- 
ignated ttie  week  beginning  April  20,  1987,  as 
"Worid  Population  Awareness  Week."  It  is  im- 
perative that  ttie  United  States,  which  has 
t>een  the  leading  advocate  of  the  universally 
recognized  bask;  human  right  of  couples  to 
determine  ttie  size  and  spacing  of  their  fami- 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecttout.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  2,  1987,  I  was  pleased  to  join 
friends,  relatives  and  colleagues  at  a  testimo- 
nial dinner  in  New  Haven,  CT,  to  honor  Ntoho- 
las  Aiello,  who  is  retiring  after  over  40  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  local  125,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union. 

At  67,  Nick  Aiello  will  still  find  time  and 
energy  to  work  on  unton  concerns,  political 
campaigns,  and  community  senrice  projects. 
This  kind  of  dedication  has  made  him  a  long- 
time leader  in  the  greater  New  Haven  commu- 
nity. 

While  still  in  high  school  at  Hillhouse  High  in 
New  Haven,  Nk:k  joined  Local  125  and 
worked  as  a  bundle  tioy  at  Murice  Icittel. 
During  Worid  War  II,  fie  proudly  served  in  ttie 
U.S.  Navy  from  1943  to  1946.  When  he  re- 
turned to  New  Haven  in  1946,  he  worked  as  a 
cutter  and  spreader  at  Elm  City  Shirt  Co. 

In  1954,  Nick  kjegan  organizing  for  ACTWU 
In  the  New  England  area  and  continued  this 
successful  role  until  1965,  when  he  was 
named  tmsiness  representative  for  Local  125. 
As  Nick  took  on  more  and  more  responsibil- 
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ities  in  fiis  unton,  fie  also  took  on  a  leadership 
role  in  politics  and  served  on  the  board  of  al- 
dermen of  tfie  dty  of  f4ew  Haven. 

In  addition  to  union  and  political  work,  Nick 
Aielto  served  fiis  community  on  tfie  Equal  Op- 
portunity Commission,  ttie  New  Haven  Hous- 
ing Autfiority  Board  of  Commisstoners  under 
two  mayors,  on  tfie  Red  Cross  executive 
board,  and  as  a  member  of  tfie  Greater  Com- 
munity Council.  The  Connecticut  State  AFL- 
CIO,  the  New  Haven  Labor  Council  and  the 
Community  L^txx  Alliance  have  all  been  fortu- 
nate to  have  Ntok's  extraordinary  energy  while 
he  served  as  executive  officer. 

In  recent  years,  Ntok  ties  devoted  special 
attention  to  organizing  tfie  retirees  in  fiis 
union.  Under  his  guidance  tfiey  fiave  been  key 
volunteers  in  political  campaigns,  including  my 
own.  Tfiey  fiave  also  informed  tfiemselves  on 
pending  issues  in  Congress  and  organized 
lobbying  and  letter-writing  efforts  to  advocate 
tfieir  views. 

I  have  worked  ctosely  with  Ntok  Aielto  over 
tfie  past  5  years.  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Ntok  for  his  loyalty,  commitment  and  unflag- 
ging energy.  Ntok  Aiello  has  always  t>een 
guided  by  the  yalues  of  community,  friendsfiip, 
and  family.  He  has  given  a  great  deal  to  all  of 
us  wtK)  live  and  work  in  the  greater  New 
Haven  area;  and  I  take  great  prtoe  in  sfiaring 
his  accomplishments  with  my  colleagues 
today. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  GAVE  THE 
SOVIETS  A  TOPNOTCH  ELEC- 
TRONIC ESPIONAGE  POST  ON 
MOUNT  ALTO 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4.  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
Union  threatens  tfie  security  of  ttie  United 
States  by  secreUy  intercepting  United  States 
diptomatic,  military,  and  intelligence  communi- 
cations from  Sovtot  diplomatic  posts.  Tfie  pro- 
posed new  Soviet  Embassy  suite  on  Mount 
Alto— one  of  tfie  highest  points  in  Washington. 
DC — ^will  improve  tfie  Soviets'  capat)ility  for 
electronto  spying  on  tfie  United  States.  Tfie 
time  has  come  for  tfie  United  States  to  safe- 
guard its  own  security  t>y  taking  tfie  Mount 
Alto  site  away  from  the  Soviets. 

Mount  Alto  is  a  self-infltoted  wound  to  tfie 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  May  1987, 
Washingtonlan  magazine,  in  an  article  entitied 
"The  Secrets  of  Mount  Alto,"  tells  ttie  sad 
story.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it 
[Prom  Washingtonlan  magazine.  May  1987] 
The  Secrets  or  Mount  Alto 
(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

During  the  building  of  their  new  Wash- 
ington embassy  atop  Mount  Alto  above 
Georgetown,  Soviet  counterintelligence  ex- 
perts discovered  electronic  bugs  In.  among 
other  places,  a  toilet  partition  delivered  to 
the  construction  site.  After  that,  the  Soviets 
Insisted  on  Inspecting  every  Inch  of  building 
material  as  it  arrived. 

Eight  Soviets  were  assigned  to  ot>serve 
construction.  Nottilng  moved  on  the  site 
without  their  approval.  So  that  listening  de- 
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vteea  couldn't  be  mixed  into  concrete  before 
It  hardened,  precut  concrete  was  forbidden 
unleaa  it  waa  formed  on  the  site  under 
Soviet  eyea.  All  structural  steel  was  exam- 
ined by  X-ray.  costing  the  SovieU  $50,000 
extra. 

Windows  and  door  frames  were  taken 
aitart  and  put  back  together  at  a  cost  of 
tlW.000.  Instead  of  the  usual  thin  marble 
slabs  glued  onto  backing,  the  Soviets  de- 
manded two-tnch-thick  marble  with  no 
t>^i*tTig  so  bugs  could  not  be  hidden  in  the 
epoxy  glue  holding  the  two  pieces  together. 

Meanwhile,  under  a  reciprocal  agreement. 
Americans  in  Moscow  worked  to  construct  a 
new  American  Embassy.  Built  of  prefabri- 
cated parts  as8«nbled  off-site,  the  unfin- 
ished buOdlng  is  so  riddled  with  bugs  that 
the  emhaiwy  may  never  be  usable. 

The  outcry  from  Congress  and  the  White 
House  over  bugging  at  the  new  embassies 
has  also  focused  attention  on  their  relative 
locations.  The  American  Embassy  in 
Moscow  is  located  on  Moscow  lowlands,  the 
opposite  of  the  high  perch  enjoyed  by  the 
Soviets  here. 

"It's  a  very  desirable  location,"  says  a 
former  National  Security  Agency  official  of 
the  Soviet's  Mount  Alto  site.  "The  higher 
the  antoma.  the  more  you  can  pick  up.  The 
benefit  (of  the  Soviets'  location]  Is  access  to 
any  microwave  link.  You  can  record  it  and 
listen  later." 

Says  a  former  high-ranking  CIA  official  of 
the  Mount  Alto  site:  "It's  the  most  serious, 
single  Institutional  Soviet  threat  to  the  US." 

The  embassy  affair  involves  a  congress- 
man who  dldnt  want  the  Russians  as  his 
neighbors  in  Cleveland  Park,  Presidents 
from  both  parties  who  preferred  not  to 
upset  the  Soviets,  and  the  same  biu'eaucrat- 
Ic  lassitude  that  allows  the  government  to 
pay  $840  for  toilet  seats. 

Most  of  all.  says  a  former  P'BI  official,  the 
embassy  affair  involves  "stupidity." 

At  night,  the  new  Soviet  Embassy  com- 
plex on  Mount  Alto  looks  like  an  abandoned 
spaceport,  with  its  white  marble  buildings 
and  mercury  vapor  lights  that  give  off  an 
unearthy  glow.  A  self-enclosed  mini-city  of 
reataurants,  hotels,  offices,  apartments, 
health  clubs,  and  a  car  wash,  the  embassy  is 
surrounded  by  twelve-foot-high,  electroni- 
cally operated  gates  scanned  by  infrared 
cameras. 

The  new  Soviet  Embassy  sits  349  feet 
above  sea  level,  one  of  the  highest  points  in 
Washington.  Prom  their  aerie,  the  Soviets 
have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  Pentagon, 
State  Department,  White  House,  and  the 
CIA.  They  can  tune  in  to  secret  communica- 
tions between  Air  Force  One  and  the  White 
House  or  between  the  Pentagon  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

The  Soviets  can— and  do— listen  in  on 
most  microwave  communications,  which  in- 
clude most  long-distance  calls  as  well  as  fac- 
slmfle  and  data  transmission  circuits.  Using 
high-speed  computers,  they  can  hone  in  on 
calls  of  Interest — ones  placed  between  par- 
ticular phone  numbers,  for  example,  or 
those  mentioning  "Trident"  or  "CIA."  By 
briefly  listening  in  on  a  sampling  of  calls, 
they  can  choose  which  ones  to  send  to 
Moscow  for  transcription. 

"I  dare  say  they  can  hear  our  conversation 
if  they  want  to,"  says  a  former  member  of 
the  President's  Intelligence  Oversight 
Board,  discussing  Mount  Alto  with  me  over 
the  phone. 

In  the  long  run.  the  US  government's  deci- 
sion to  give  the  Soviets  the  Mount  Alto  site 
may  be  more  damaging  to  US  security,  ac- 
cording to  intelligence  sources,  than  the 
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act  that  the  KOB  temporarily  had  the  run 
f  the  US  Embassy  in  Moscow  last  year. 
The  struggle  between  Washington  and 
Moscow  to  provide  their  diplomats,  and 
fepies.  with  suitable  diplomatic  quarters  goes 
Mck  to  1933,  when  the  two  countries  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  and  each  wanted 
to  build  a  large  embassy  In  the  other's  coun- 
try. 

By  1963,  the  Soviets  thought  they  had 
lust  the  right  site  In  Washington.  It  was  the 
Bonnie  Brae  estate  owned  by  Nathaniel  H. 
Luttrell  Jr.,  a  Woodward  &  Lothrop  heir,  at 
6036  Oregon  Avenue,  Northwest,  near  Rock 
Creek  Park  In  Chevy  Chase  DC.  But  the 
property  was  zoned  for  residential  use,  and 
the  idea  of  a  Soviet  Embassy  didn't  bring 
loy  to  Luttrell's  neighbors.  In  1964  they  got 
ft  court  ruling  that  blocked  a  zoning  change. 
I  We,  meanwhile,  were  eager  to  move  out  of 
the  old  apartment  house  that  served  as  our 
embassy  on  Ulltsa  Chaykovskovo  in  central 
Moscow.  The  Soviets  proposed  that  each 
country  lease  government-owned  land  for 
their  embassies,  a  move  that  would  obviate 
the  objections  of  neighbors  in  Washington. 
"To  be  fair  to  the  Soviets,  they  did  offer 
us  some  very  good  properties,"  recalls  Mal- 
colm Toon,  a  former  American  ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  He  negotiated  with  the 
Soviets  for  the  exchange  of  land,  though 
the  decision  of  where  to  place  the  American 
Embassy  was  left  mainly  to  another  Ameri- 
can ambassador,  Llewellyn  Thompson.  The 
State  Department  said  no  tc  some  of  the 
more  attractive  Moscow  River  locations  and 
chose  land  behind  the  existing  chancery  be- 
cause it  was  centrally  located. 

In  Washington,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion in  1965  moved  Its  hospital  from  Mount 
Alto  to  a  larger  site  near  what  is  now  the 
Washington  Hospital  Center.  The  General 
Services  Administration  notified  the  State 
Department  that  the  12.8-acre  plot  above 
Georgetown  was  available.  When  the  land 
was  shown  to  the  Soviets  in  1966,  they  were 
not  initially  overjoyed;  they  worried  about 
all  the  Wisconsin  Avenue  traffic  and  indi- 
cated they  were  looldng  for  a  quieter,  more 
residential  neighborhood. 

Enter  Richard  W.  Shear,  a  former  Marine 
who  describes  his  tastes  as  running  to 
"young  women  and  old  whiskey."  At  50 
Bhear,  a  real  estate  broker,  retains  his  sol- 
idier's  crew  cut  and  hard  body.  Twenty  years 
pgo,  worlLlng  for  the  Weaver  Brothers  real 
estate  firm,  he  was  looking  for  a  buyer  for 
Tregaron,  a  magnificent  red-brick  msinsion 
at  3100  Macomb  Street,  Northwest,  Cleve- 
land Park.  Joseph  E.  Davies,  a  former  Amer- 
ican ambassador  to  Moscow  and  former  hus- 
band of  Marjorie  Merrlweather  Post,  had 
died,  and  Davies's  three  daughters  were 
tlooking  to  sell  it. 

'  When  he  read  about  the  State  Depart- 
jment's  plan  to  lease  the  Mount  Alto  site  to 
Ithe  Soviets,  Shear  met  with  the  Soviets  at 
{their  16th  Street  embassy  and  proposed 
they  buy  Tregaron  Instead. 

After  30  meetings  during  a  year  of  negoti- 
ations, the  Soviets  agreed  in  principle  to 
buy  Tregaron.  The  State  Department  was 
willing  to  appove  the  purchase.  But  Con- 
igressman  John  J.  Rooney,  a  Brooklyn  Dem- 
ocrat, lived  at  3228  Woodley  Road,  Just  two 
blocks  up  the  road  from  Tregaron's  rear  en- 
trance at  3029  Klingle  Road. 

Crusty,  pink-cheeked,  and  balding, 
Rooney  headed  the  House  Appropriations 
;  Subcommittee  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
.  State  and  Justice  Departments'  budgets.  De- 
livering frequent  tirades  against  "striped- 
,  pants  entertaining,"  Rooney  struck  terror  In 
the  hearts  of  State  officials. 
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Sh^ar  met  with  Rooney  off  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Their  meeting  was  brief. 

"I'q  rather,"  the  congressman  said,  ac- 
cordi^ig  to  Shear,  "have  a  nigger  living  next 
to  m^  than  a  Russian." 

That  was  the  end  of  Shear's  efforts. 

In  {October  1967,  the  Soviets  accepted 
Mou^t  Alto. 

In  Moscow,  the  search  for  space  for  an  ex- 
pand^  American  Embassy  had  taken  on  a 
new  urgency.  Prom  the  start,  construction 
of  boih  embassy  compounds  was  to  proceed 
simultaneously  In  both  nations'  capitals, 
and  our  State  Department  wanted  to  get  lo- 
cation approved  quickly. 

In  a  recent  official  briefing  paper,  the 
State  Department  maintained  that  US  intel- 
ligence agencies  had  been  asked  for  their 
comments  on  the  proposed  Mount  Alto  site 
and  raised  no  objections. 

"My  recollection  is  we  vetted  this  to  the 
Intelligence  community,"  says  Malcolm 
Toon  who  had  just  returned  from  serving 
as  American  ambassador  In  Moscow  and  was 
then  director  of  Soviet  affairs  at  State. 
"While  some  said  they  would  prefer  another 
site,  they  said  they  could  live  with  It." 

Oficlals  who  were  with  the  FBI,  NSA. 
and  <tlA  tell  a  d'if '^rent  story. 

"T>e  NSA  wasn't  even  given  the  privilege 
of  c<^iimenting  on  it,"  says  a  former  high- 
ranking  NSA  official.  Even  In  the  late  1960s, 
80  percent  of  all  long-distance  calls  traveled 
by  ntlcrowave  rather  than  wire.  Because  of 
the  ourvature  of  the  earth,  microwaves  re- 
quire repeaters  every  28  miles,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  could  easily  intercept  long- 
distatice  calls  was  well  known. 

Another  former  intelligence  official  says 
the  ClA,  NSA,  and  FBI  each  prepared  stud- 
ies critical  of  the  Mount  Alto  site.  Former 
CIA  Counterintelligence  chief  Jcunes  J.  Ang- 
leton  says  President  Johnson's  national-se- 
curity adviser,  McGeorge  Bundy,  made  the 
key  decision  on  Mount  Alto.  Neither  Toon 
nor  Dean  Rusk,  who  was  then  Secretary  of 
State,  saw  the  Soviet  site  as  a  security  prob- 
lem. They  still  don't. 

"All  this  Mickey  Mouse  stuff  was  not  con- 
sidered a  central  problem,"  says  Rusk,  "be- 
cause the  technology  is  such  that  It  doesn't 
make  that  much  difference.  There  are  other 
waya  of  doing  It— and  I'm  not  going  to  get 
lnto)t." 

Risk  knows,  as  do  American  intelligence 
experts,  that  the  Soviets  listen  to  Washing- 
ton (Communications  from  their  seven  other 
sites  around  town— from  their  scattered 
trade,  military,  and  other  embassy  offices. 

Bu^  FBI  sources  argue  that  while  the  So- 
viets] eavesdrop  and  Intercept  from  other  lo- 
catlckis,  none  gives  them  the  range  and 
access  of  Mount  Alto.  And  as  techniques  for 
sorting  massive  data  from  electronic  com- 
munications become  more  refined,  the  prob- 
lems resulting  from  our  handing  Mount 
Alto  jto  the  Soviets  may  become  clearer. 

But  the  State  Department  wanted  a  new 
embassy  In  Moscow,  and  fast.  Security 
dldnjt  seem  that  much  a  factor.  In  1969,  Just 
afteij  President  Nixon  took  office,  the  US 
sign^  the  Embassy  Sites  Agreement,  giving 
each!  country  an  85-year  lease  on  their  re- 
specilve  sites. 

In  11972  the  Nixon  administration  and  the 
Soviets  signed  a  second  agreement  govern- 
ing how  the  Mount  Alto  construction  was  to 
proceed. 

Together  with  a  Soviet  architect,  Ameri- 
can architect  John  Carl  Wamecke  drew  up 
planf  for  a  Soviet  Embassy  of  marble  that 
would  be  built  in  two  phases.  Originally 
Warhecke  wanted  red  marble,  but  the  Sovi- 
ets decided  on  white. 
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The  first  section,  on  the  right  of  the  com- 
plex as  one  loolu  at  it  from  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  is  a  living  area  with  a  school,  social 
club,  and  swimming  pool.  The  second  phase, 
on  the  left  of  the  complex.  Includes  a  two- 
story  reception  hall,  an  eight-story  adminis- 
tration building,  and  a  three-story  consul- 
ate. 

The  reception  building  includes  the  am- 
bassador's residence  (the  Soviet  ambassador 
now  lives  above  embassy  offices  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy  on  I6th  Street  between  L 
and  M  Streets,  Northwest),  six  reception 
rooms,  banquet  facilities,  an  auditorium,  a 
greenhouse,  two  halls,  and  a  banquet  hall. 
The  administration  building  houses  the  of- 
fices of  embassy  personnel.  An  underground 
level  has  parking  for  62  cars  and  car-repair 
and  car-wash  facilities.  The  consulate  has  a 
projection  room,  conference  library,  offices, 
and  visitor  parking. 

There  are  160  units  In  the  nine-story 
apartment  buUding.  They  range  in  size  from 
studios  to  two-bedrooms,  plus  twenty  suites 
for  visitors.  There  Is  parking  for  85  cars. 
The  apartments  do  not  have  private  phones; 
Soviets  living  there  must  make  calls  from  a 
community  phone.  Only  Soviet  journalists 
or  very  high-ranking  diplomats  can  live  out- 
side the  compound. 

Adjoining  the  apartments  is  a  two-story 
building  that  contains  a  club,  a  school  with 
eight  classrooms,  medical  facilities,  a  gym, 
and  a  pool. 

The  George  Hyman  Construction  Compa- 
ny won  the  contract  to  build  the  first  phase, 
completed  in  1979,  but  It  found  the  Soviets 
to  be  tough  customers.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  always  paid  their  bills  quickly, 
the  company  declined  to  bid  on  the  second 
phase,  which  was  taken  over  by  a  Towson, 
Maryland,  firm,  Whitlng-Tumer  Contract- 
ing Company. 

When  Sharon  Credit  heard  that  Whiting- 
Tumer  was  going  to  build  part  of  the  new 
Soviet  Embassy,  she  asked  if  the  company 
needed  an  Interpreter.  Then  22,  she  had  ma- 
jored in  Russian  studies  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  spent  five  months  in 
Moscow  as  an  exchange  student.  The 
daughter  of  an  architect,  she  had  worked  as 
a  clerk  at  the  construction  company  for  the 
previous  four  summers. 

For  the  next  two  and  a  half  years.  Credit 
wore  a  hard  hat  and  ran  Interference  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  Americans.  Five  feet, 
two  inches  tall  and  weighing  only  98 
pounds,  she  stood  out  on  the  site  not  only 
because  she  was  the  only  woman  In  a  group 
of  200  to  300  men,  but  because  of  her  eating 
habits.  While  the  construction  crews 
brought  lunch  palls  filled  with  hefty  meat 
sandwiches.  Credit  ate  yogurt  or  an  apple. 
But  apt>earances  can  be  deceiving— she  has 
a  handshake  like  a  trash  compactor. 

Credit  was  often  In  the  middle  of  disputes 
between  the  Soviets  and  the  Americans.  For 
example.  In  addition  to  taking  precautions 
against  materials  arriving  on  the  site  im- 
planted with  bugs,  the  Soviets  insisted  on 
being  told  at  least  a  day  In  advance  of  the 
arrival  of  any  supplies  or  materials.  That 
led  to  scenes  when  deliveries  arrived  early 
or  when  the  markings  on  the  packing  didn't 
quite  match  what  the  Soviets  had  been  told 
to  expect. 

It  was  Credit's  Job  to  explain  to  the  Sovi- 
ets that  "mortar"  marked  on  bags  was  really 
the  same  as  the  "cement"  they  were  expect- 
ing. Brand  names  had  to  be  translated  into 
generic  names.  And  Credit  had  to  explain 
carefully  any  slight  deviations  in  procedures 
because  of  weather  conditions  or  changed 
schedules  before  the  Soviets  would  approve. 
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For  the  most  part,  the  Soviets  and  Ameri- 
cans worked  smoothly  together.  At  the  end 
of  a  particularly  heated  meeting,  the  Sovi- 
ets broke  out  vodka.  And  they  gave  workers 
bottles  of  Stollchnaya  for  holidays. 

The  American  workers  were  surprised 
that  the  Soviets  were  like  everyone  else. 
The  Soviets  asked  the  Americans  where  to 
find  stereos  and  where  to  find  women. 

One  day,  a  painter  cleaning  his  brush 
painted  a  hammer  and  sickle  on  the  wall, 
then  painted  over  it.  Within  an  hour,  the 
Americans  escorted  him  off  the  site,  and  he 
was  never  allowed  back  in. 

"You  could  have  gotten  away  with  it  any- 
where else."  says  Robert  Duim.  project 
manager  for  Howard  P.  Foley  Company,  the 
electrical  contractor  on  the  job.  "On  a  sensi- 
tive Job,  it  was  a  stupid  thing  to  do.  Every 
crew  was  schooled:  This  job  is  different.'  " 

The  construction  people  didn't  have  their 
usual  worries  alMut  protecting  their  equip- 
ment. When  a  young  man  broke  into  a 
Whitlng-Tumer  trailer  one  night  looking 
for  calculators,  Soviet  security  guards  ap- 
prehended him  and  called  the  police,  report- 
edly after  beating  the  man  up. 

Conditions  on  the  work  site  seemed  to 
mirror  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  Whenever  an 
incident  caused  strain  between  the  two 
countries  internationally,  the  workers  found 
that  they  were  subjected  to  more  security 
checks. 

"It  was  a  microcosm  of  the  Cold  War." 
says  H.  Russell  Hanna  Jr.,  a  principal  of 
EDAW  Inc.,  which  did  the  landscape  design 
for  the  project.  "The  relationship  would  go 
from  friendly  to  cool,  from  cool  to  friendly. " 
Every  few  weeks,  a  U.S.  Army  helicopter 
flew  over  the  site  to  take  photographs. 
When  that  happened,  everyone  looked 
upward.  The  result  was  that  U.S.  intelli- 
gence agencies  got  good  pictures  of  them. 

When  the  Mount  Alto  embassy  was  fin- 
ished in  May  1985,  it  had  cost  $65  million,  or 
$119  a  square  foot.  It  was  built  on  time  and 
within  one-half  percent  of  the  budget. 

The  American  Embassy  on  Ulltsa  Kon- 
yushkovskaya  so  far  has  cost  $190  million, 
or  $271  a  square  foot.  The  cost  overrun  has 
been  $100  million,  or  111  percent. 

The  Soviets  got  an  embassy  that  Is  well 
built.  Its  roofs  are  warranted  against  leak- 
age for  ten  years.  The  uncompleted  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Moscow  leaks  and  is 
plagued  by  floods. 

Although  the  Soviets  were  not  supposed 
to  be  able  to  move  Into  their  new  complex 
until  the  American  compound  in  Moscow 
was  completed,  the  State  Department  In 
1980  bowed  to  requests  from  then-Soviet 
Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynin  that  some  of 
his  employees  be  able  to  occupy  the  living 
quarters  on  Mount  Alto.  In  exchange,  the 
Soviets  made  available  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  some  additional  apart- 
ments, a  warehouse,  and  a  recreational  area. 
The  State  Department  is  hanging  tough 
on  the  chancery,  forbidding  the  Soviets  to 
move  into  their  new  offices,  which  are  ready 
for  occupancy,  until  Americans  can  do  the 
same  in  Moscow.  Some  sources  claim  that 
the  Soviets  are  using  parts  of  the  office 
buildings  in  the  project's  second  phase 
anyway. 

Meanwhile,  the  static  over  the  new  embas- 
sies continues  to  increase.  The  debate  about 
the  embassies  includes  the  suggestion  that 
the  Americans  tear  down  their  new  struc- 
ture in  Moscow  and  begin  again— and  force 
the  Soviets  to  relocate  In  Washington. 

"The  Nixon  administration  and  others 
made  political  judgments  to  go  ahead."  says 
James  E.  Nolan  Jr.,  director  of  the  State  De- 
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partment's  Office  of  Foreign  Missions. 
"They  could  have  abrogated.  Even  the  fact 
that  you  signed  an  agreement  doesn't  mean 
you  can't  impose  other  restrictions — even 
revoke  the  agreement  and  take  whatever 
consequences  there  are.  You're  always  free 
to  break  it  and  pay  the  penalty. 

"The  intelligence  [overslghtl  boards  have 
opposed  [the  Mount  Alto  construction] 
under  Nixon,  Carter,  Reagan,  and  probably 
Ford,  too.  But  it's  equally  true  that  they 
have  never  made  a  case  convincing  enough 
to  have  a  President  change  it." 

Instead  of  forcing  the  move  from  Mount 
Alto,  the  Carter  and  Reagan  administra- 
tions spent  billions  of  dollars  to  Install 
scrambler  phones  at  federal  agencies  and 
lay  underground  cable. 

But  that  does  not  really  solve  the  problem 
for  either  the  government  or  private  citi- 
zens. 

Inevitably,  said  a  September  report  of  the 
Senate  Select  Intelligence  Committee,  gov- 
enunent  employees  and  contractors  working 
on  secret  projects  discuss  sensitive  informa- 
tion on  unsecured  phones. 

A  Soviet  Embassy  spokesman  sees  the 
issue  simply:  "We  were  given  this  land  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment." 

Senator  Daniel  P.  Mojmihan,  the  New 
York  Democrat,  sees  it  equally  simply:  "We 
Just  got  snookered." 


UNITED  BLACK  FUND.  INC.  OP 
GREATER  WASHINGTON.  DC 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THI  DISTRICT  OF  COLnXBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  life  and 
work  of  Dr.  Calvin  W.  Rolark,  the  founder  and 
president  of  the  United  Black  Fund.  Inc.,  of 
Greater  Washington,  DC. 

Over  the  years,  my  respect  for  and  admira- 
tion of  Dr.  Rolark  has  grown  because  of  his 
unwavering  commitment  to  helping  others. 
Under  his  dynamic  leadership,  the  United 
Black  Fund  has  provided  financial  assistance 
to  nonprofit  organizations  that  seek  to  im- 
prove the  health,  education  and  life  opportuni- 
ties of  residents  throughout  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  Though  it  is  often  ttie  case 
that  needs  are  many  and  resources  few,  the 
UBF  has  managed,  tiecause  of  its  extraordi- 
nary endurance  and  unparalleled  persistence, 
to  support  the  agencies  and  programs  which 
can  most  effectively  utilize  its  funding. 

On  Thursday,  June  3,  1987,  the  United 
Black  Fund  will  hokj  its  15th  annual  victory 
luncheon  in  celebration  of  a  successful  United 
Way/ United  Black  Fund  Partnership  Cam- 
paign. 

At  this  time,  I'd  like  to  submit  into  the 
RECX3R0,  an  artk:ie  from  the  Washington  Post 
that  highlights  the  very  important  contributions 
made  by  Dr.  Rolark  and  the  United  Black 
Fund.  Upon  review  of  this  article,  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  recognizing  and 
supporting  this  community-based  organizatkxi 
that  for  eighteen  years  has  been  opening 
doors  that  otherwise  wouW  remain  closed.  In 
a  society  such  as  ours,  it  is  a  sad  truth  that 
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juslioe  can  onty  be  acNeved,  for  all  people. 
Ihreugh  ttw  goodwill  of  those  with  intelligence 
and  inthjenca.  We  must  give  thanks  for  the 
praaanca  of  the  latter  type  of  individual.  We 
must  give  thania  for  individuals  such  as 
Calvin  RotaiV  and  Na  dednated  staff. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  April  30. 1987] 
18  Tkass  op  MxxmiG  Umtsr  Nxds 
(By  Freddie  A.  Brown,  Jr.) 

When  C&lvin  Rolark  was  Just  a  young  lad 
woricing  on  his  family's  farm  in  Texarkana. 
Tex.,  he  knew  he  would  t>e  in  the  position 
one  day  to  "help  somelxxly,"  he  said,  but  he 
didnt  know  exactly  how. 

At  ace  14  he  landed  a  Job  selling  insurance 
to  residents  in  his  community  and  found  he 
had  a  knack  for  influencing  people.  Rolark 


Now,  45  years  later,  he  is  president  and 
founder  of  (me  of  the  largest,  black-owned 
philanthropic  organizations  in  the  country. 

The  District-based  United  Black  Fund  Inc. 
has  etched  its  place  on  the  roster  of  non- 
profit grant-making  groups.  Established  in 
1989  under  Rolark's  leadership,  the  UBF 
provides  general  and  emergency  funding  to 
65  social  service  agencies  and  assists  about 
100  other  agencies  throughout  the  country. 

It  was  the  first  black  fund-raising  group  in 
the  country  to  gain  tax-exempt  status,  thus 
meeting  the  requirements  to  obtain  federal 
and  local  payroll  deductions  privileges.  The 
group  secured  that  status  after  ap[>ealing  a 
1971  court  decision  that  denied  it  the  same 
privileges  other  large  fund-raising  groups 
were  receiving. 

VBF'B  budget  has  grown  from  $3,000, 
enough  to  fund  two  agencies,  to  more  than 
$3  million  in  1986,  according  to  officials. 
With  a  full-time  staff  of  15  persons,  the 
group  is  geared  for  its  18th  year  of  what 
Rolark  calls  "an  effort  to  meet  uiunet 
needs." 

The  fund's  emblem  of  "unity"  is  moimted 
at  the  entrance  of  many  social,  religious  and 
health  organizations  throughout  the  Wash- 
ington area,  symbolizing  its  impact  and  com- 
mitment to  community  enrichment  and 
social  welfare. 

"If  it  Is  to  be,  it  Is  up  to  me,"  said  Rolark, 
who  has  adopted  that  slogan  as  his  motto. 
That  self-help  philosophy  serves  as  a  moti- 
vator for  Rolark,  who  said  raising  funds  for 
underprivileged  persons  "is  my  mission  In 
life- 
Known  for  his  community  activ***  BAD 
MAO  TAPE  "'ism  during  the  late  1960s, 
Rolark  stepped  forth  to  challenge  several 
established  fund-raising  organizations  for 
disproportionately  distributing  nationally 
solicited  funds.  Black  organizations  had  re- 
ceived a  smaller  percentage  of  funds  than 
other  groups. 

"My  observations  and  records  showed  that 
blacks  just  weren't  getting  their  fair  share," 
he  said. 

Rolark  said  he  decided  to  start  an  agency 
that  would  channel  money  specifically  to 
black  service  organizations  when  in  the  late 
1960s  the  Stoddard  Baptist  Home  for  the  El- 
derly in  Northwest  did  not  receive  financing 
it  requested  from  the  United  Givers  Fund, 
the  forerunner  of  United  Way. 

"What  we  attempt  to  do  is  to  get  organiza- 
tions started,"  he  said.  "Without  us.  some  of 
them  would  have  never  received  one  dime. 
We  fund  groups  that  have  no  track  record 
and  help  them  get  to  the  position  where 
they  can  seek  contracts  and  negotiate  for 
money  for  themselves. 

"You  have  to  be  interested  in  silver  rights 
before  you  can  get  civil  rights,"  said  Rolark, 
who  is  also  publisher  of  the  Washington  In- 
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lormer,  a  black  weekly  newspaper.  "We 
arant  to  create  a  proper  climate  for  business- 
es to  do  business  by  assisting  the  bread  and 
l)utter  groups,  and  by  putting  money  back 
iito  the  community." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Rivers,  president  of  the 
Orphan  Foundation  in  Northwest,  said  "the 

insistent  funding  we've  received  from  the 

hited  Black  Fund  definitely  has  been  help- 
because  It  provided  the  seed  money  for 
to  get  started. 

"Conceptually,  I  think  charitable  fimd- 
ing  groups  are  a  worthwhile  cause,  but 

uch  of  the  burden  of  getting  money  still 

es  on  the  agencies,  which  takes  away  from 
le  that  should  be  spent  on  program  devel- 
ipment  to  benefit   the  conununity,"   said 

ivers,  a  full-time  volunteer.  "Sometimes  it 
be  very  frustrating,  and  I  think  it's  time 
Do  look  at  the  current  system  and  see  where 
Improvements  can  be  made." 

In  1975.  UBF  formed  a  "partnership  rela- 
ttonship "  with  the  United  Way  Campaign, 
whereby  the  two  work  together  in  soliciting 
funds  from  corporations,  public  and  private 
institutions  and  individuals  during  their 
annual  fund-raising  drives.  In  addition  to 
faring  sponsorship  lists  and  business  con- 
tBcts.  UBF  receives  12.5  percent  of  all  new 
monies  raised. 

"Working  together  with  the  United  Black 
Fund  has  been  mutually  beneficial  for  both 
of  us."  said  William  Tull,  newly  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  1987-88  United  Way  Cam- 
paign. "I  see  the  idea  of  a  unified  effort  as 
Bie  way  to  get  the  lareest  amount  of  ftmd- 
Vig  in  the  most  cost-efficient  manner."  he 
daid. 

Tull.  who  is  president  of  the  American  Se- 
durity  Bank  and  has  done  volunteer  work  in 
ttie  United  Way  for  14  years,  said.  "Just  the 
^t  that  we  help  so  many  agencies  that 
dtherwise  would  not  be  able  to  raise  money 
ttiemselves  has  been  a  gratifying  experience 
■or  me." 

Rolark  said  that  though  the  relationship 
uith   the   United   Way   Increases   national 
awareness  of  UBF's  efforts,  "progress  was 
aot  made  without  a  struggle. 
i  "What  we   are   trying   to   impress   upon 

} lacks  and  whites  is  that  we  are  carrying 
ur  own  weight.  For  years,  blacks  have  en- 
trusted their  money  to  white  folks."  Rolark 
Said.  "If  we  can't  control  our  for-profit  orga- 
nizations, we  should  be  able  to  control  our 
aot-for-profit  organizations." 

I  Rolark  said  that  initially  he  and  others 
Working  with  the  fund  knew  little  about 
fund  raising.  "We  found  that  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  was  blacks  being  able  to 
account  for  their  money.  We  have  proved 
that  to  be  a  myth  with  our  clean  track 

Erd  over  the  past  18  years,  and  part  of 
Job  is  to  dispel  myths  about  blacks  and 
itable  organizations,"  he  said. 
Last  month,  a  survey  released  by  the  Joint 
Center  for  Political  Studies  in  the  District 
Examined  the  charitable  behavior  of  blacks 
^nd  whites.  The  report  revealed  that  both 
froups  "have  similar  patterns  of  giving 
When  Income  differences  are  controlled." 

The     principal     findings,     compiled     by 

Cmmett  D.  Carson,  a  research  associate  at 

ihe  center,  indicated  that  blacks  with  in- 

iomes  of  less   than   $20,000,   and  between 

$0,000  and  35,000  "give  more  on  an  average 

to   educational   organizations   than   whites 

vith  simUar  incomes.  Blacks  with  incomes 

if    less    than    $20,000    also    give    greater 

amounts  to  international  aid  organizations 

han  whites  at  the  same  level." 

The  report  also  states  that  about  75  per- 

:ent  of  black  charitable  dollars  go  to  person- 

II  churehes    and    religious    organizations. 
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with  1  ess  than  2  pereent  going  toward  politi- 
cal causes. 

"W<'ve  got  to  use  what  we  have  .  .  .  the 
pimpa,  prostitutes,  the  churehes,  whatever," 
Rolark  said.  "Black  people  are  primarily 
consumers  and  not  producers.  We  here  at 
the  f|md  are  promoting  economic  security 
by  ensuring  that  the  control  of  dollars  is  in 
black  hands." 

For  Rolark,  those  hands  include  the  ones 
that  are  extended  outside  the  United  States. 
The  International  Black  P\ind  was  created 
to  as^st  institutions  and  agencies  concerned 
about'  health  and  economic  development  in 
black  land  poor  communities  throughout  the 
world,  Rolark  said. 

"If  jwe  don't  take  responsibility  for  our- 
selvea  how  do  we  expect  anyone  to  be  re- 
sponsible to  us?"  he  said.  "It  is  up  to  us  to 
help  us  in  order  to  help  others,  and  that's 
exactly  what  we  are  all  about." 
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HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  4,  1987 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  House 
will  b3  considering  funding  for  the  strategic 
arms  nitiative  [SDI]  as  part  of  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  this  week,  I  wanted  to  make  my 
colleagues  aware  of  an  op'-ed  article  I  recently 
wrote  for  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

I've  read  and  thought  atx}ut  this  controver- 
sial pKogram,  and  I've  come  to  the  strong  con- 
clusioT)  that  SDI,  if  ever  deployed,  would  be 
the  biggest  boondoggle  in  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry. My^view  is  that  SDI  simply  won't  stand  up 
to  any  kind  of  reasonable,  practical,  objective 
analysis. 

My  jarticle  for  tfte  Akron  Beacon  Journal  fol- 
lows: 

[Fr^m  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Apr.  8, 
1987] 

SDI)  Would  Be  Terribly  Costly,  Poll  of 

Holes 

[By  Representative  Don  J.  Pease) 

Th^  debate  over  President  Reagan's  plan 
for  aiStrateglc  Defense  Initiative  is  heating 
up  in  Congress,  in  no  small  part  because  of 
the  rush  the  President  and  the  Pentagon 
are  saddenly  in  to  get  a  limited  version  of 
the  "star  wars"  system  deployed  within  the 
next  {decade.  The  time  has  come  to  take  a 
very  critical  look  at  this  controversial  pro- 
gram] 

I've  read  and  thought  a  lot  about  SDI. 
More  and  more,  I'm  coming  to  a  strong  con- 
clusi(Ki.  "Star  wars"— if  ever  deployed— 
woula  be  the  biggest  boondoggle  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  nation. 

SD|  can't  possibly  work  as  advertised.  Pro- 
poneats  use  TV  commercials  to  picture  it  as 
an  iripenetrable  umbrella  that  Soviet  mis- 
siles jtvould  bounce  off  of  harmlessly.  Yet 
not  *ven  the  most  rabid  SDI  advocates 
claim]  that  the  "umbrella"  could  stop  more 
than  about  90  pereent  of  incoming  missiles. 
The  Soviets  have  thousands  of  warheads;  if 
only  100  got  through,  our  cities  would  be  in 
ruins 

SD:  ;  isn't  even  designed  to  deal  with  other 
soure  es  of  nuclear  attack— manned  bombers, 
low-flying  cruise  missiles,  low-trajectory 
missL  es  launched  from  submarines  or  nucle- 
ar deirices  smuggled  into  the  United  States. 


If  the  impossible  dream  occurred  and  SDI 
were  100  percent  effective  against  intereon- 
tinental  ballistic  missiles,  nuclear  war  would 
still  be  an  ever-present  threat. 

Logic  makes  It  easy  to  predict  the  Soviet 
response  to  our  proceeding  with  SDI.  The 
middle  word  of  SDI  is  "defensive,"  but  in 
truth,  SDI  would  give  the  United  States  tre- 
mendous offensive  capabilities. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  try  to  match  our  SDI  with  one  of  Its 
own.  It  is  already  doing  some  SDI-type  re- 
search. But,  technologically,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  inferior  and  would  always  lag 
behind  in  development  of  its  own  "star 
wars." 

And  that  poses  another  danger.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  Soviet  Union  logically  would  have 
little  choice  but  to  greatly  escalate  manu- 
facture of  missiles  in  order  to  overwhelm 
our  SDI  with  sheer  numbers  of  missiles. 

Put  yourself  in  the  shoes  of  the  Soviets 
and  see  if  that  doesn't  make  sense  as  an  im- 
perative Soviet  response  to  our  SDI  develop- 
ment. 

A  new  nuclear  arms  race  would  be  ignited 
with  fatal  consequences  for  our  hopes  for 
arms  control. 

SDI  would  be  stupendously  expensive  at  a 
time  when  U.S.  fiscal  budget  deficits  literal- 
ly threaten  our  nation's  economic  health 
and  mortgage  the  future  of  our  children 
and  grandchildren. 

Controversy  rages  over  the  $25  billion  cost 
of  the  B-1  bomber  program.  SDI  is  project- 
ed to  cost  40  times  as  much— a  trillion  dol- 
lars. Who  will  pay  the  taxes  to  provide  that 
$1  trillion,  or  will  we  add  that,  too,  to  the 
debt  biu-den  of  our  children? 

President  Reagan  has  asked  Congress  for 
$5.2  billion  for  SDI  for  next  year.  That's  for 
early  research  and  development.  Construc- 
tion and  deployment  would  come  long  after 
President  Reagan  has  left  office  at  a  cost  of 
perhaps  $100  billion  per  year. 

The  bottom  line  Is  that  at  astounding  cost 
SDI  would  fall  far  short  of  safeguarding^he 
United  States  and  would  leave  us  less,  not 
more,  secure  from  the  fear  of  a  nuclear  hol- 
ocaust. 

The  most  common  pro-SDI  arguent  I  hear 
from  ordinary  citizens  is  this:  "If  the  Sovi- 
ets are  so  upset  about  SDI,  then  it  must  be 
good  for  the  United  States." 

That  argument  forgets  the  reality  that 
some  things  are  bad  for  everybody— our- 
selves as  well  as  our  adversaries.  SDI  cer- 
tainly falls  into  that  category. 

No  doubt  the  Soviet  Union  fears  SDI  from 
a  national  security  viewpoint.  As  noted  ear- 
lier. SDI  would  give  the  United  States  sig- 
nif Icajit  offensive  capabilities. 

But  I  sust>ect  the  Soviets  are  equally  con- 
cerned about  the  cost  of  their  obligatory  ef- 
forts to  match  and  overwhelm  SDI.  That 
cost  would  doom  the  hopes  of  the  current 
Soviet  leaders  to  improve  living  standards 
for  their  people. 

Here's  an  important  point.  As  a  totalitar- 
ian state,  the  Soviet  Union  can  surely  force 
that  sacrifice  upon  Its  citizens  if  It  needs  to. 
In  democratic  America,  will  voters  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  own  purchasing  power  to 
the  higher  taxes  necessary  for  SDI? 

Other  pro-SDI  arguments  I  hear  are  that 
SDI  is  the  kind  of  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal mountain  that  Americans  like  to  climb 
just  for  the  sake  of  the  challenge;  that  civil- 
ian enterprises  will  benefit  from  SDI  scien- 
tific spin-off  as  was  the  case  with  our  man- 
on-the-moon  project;  and  that  defense  firms 
holding  SDI  contracts  will  provide  lots  of 
jobs. 

Common  sense  and  a  little  sober  reflection 
ought  to  tell  us  that  even  America  can't 
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afford  to  pursue  every  will-o-the-wlsp;  that 
spin-off  benefits  are  far  too  costly  if  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  a  project  is  not  sound:  and 
that  the  manufacture  of  weapons  is  an  inef- 
ficient way  to  create  jobs  unless  the  weap- 
ons are  needed. 

"Star  wars"  admittedly  has  superficial 
appeal  as  a  general  concept.  But  with  $1 
trillion  of  taxpayer  money,  we  would  not  be 
building  a  general  concept  but  rather  an  in- 
credibly complex  array  of  terrestial  hard- 
ware. The  truth  Is  that  SDI  simply  won't 
stand  up  to  any  kind  of  reasonable,  practi- 
cal, objective  analysis. 


WAS  HE  NORMAL?  HUMAN? 
POOR  HUMANITY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4,  1987 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  ar- 
ticle by  Nobel  Laureate  Elie  WIesel  which  ap- 
p>ears  in  the  current  edition  of  Time  magazine. 
Professor  Wiesel  predicts  that  the  trial  of  Nazi 
Klaus  Barbie  in  Lyons,  France  is  likely  to  be 
the  last  great  trial  resulting  from  the  Holo- 
caust. Although  the  charges  in  this  case  are 
narrowly  focused  on  one  specific  ifKldent  of 
"executk>n,"  where  Barbie  signed  the  arrest 
order  for  41  children  and  10  adults  at  a 
Jewish  childrens'  camp;  the  first  step  toward 
their  ultimate  death  at  Auschwitz,  Professor 
Wiesel  predicts  that  the  defense  will  try  to 
widen  the  scope  of  the  case  to  address  the 
moral  issues  of  war  in  general  arKl,  more  spe- 
cifically, French  activities  during  the  German 
occupation  in  an  attempt  to  obscure  the  real 
crime.  I  urge  your  attention  to  this  article,  and 
to  the  issue. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  Time  Magazine,  May  11,  19851 
Was  He  Normal?  Human?  Poor  Humanity 

(By  Elie  Wiesel) 
I  remember  the  nearsighted,  balding  man 
in  his  glass  cage  in  Jerusalem.  During  the 
April-to-December  trial  in  1961. 1  listened  to 
witnesses  whose  words  and  silences  con- 
tained the  tormented  memory  of  an  entire 
people.  Yet  I  was  not  watching  them.  Most 
of  the  time  I  was  watching  the  defendant.  It 
was  to  see  him  that  I  had  come  to  Israel, 
anxious  to  find  out  for  myself  if  he  was 
human,  if  there  was  any  humanity  in  him.  I 
had  hoped  to  find  myself  in  the  presence  of 
a  disfigured  creature,  a  monster  whose  un- 
speakable crimes  would  be  clearly  legible  in 
his  three-eyed  face.  I  was  disappointed: 
Adolf  Eichmann  seemed  quite  normal,  a 
man  like  other  men— he  slept  weU.  ate  with 
good  appetite,  deliberated  coolly,  expressed 
himself  clearly  and  was  able  to  smile  when 
he  had  to.  The  architect  of  the  Final  Solu- 
tion was  banal,  just  as  Hannah  Arendt  had 
said. 

Will  the  same  now  be  said  of  Klaus 
Barbie,  who  was  less  important  but  whose 
work  was  no  less  cruel?  Barbie's  trial  is 
bound  to  attract  worldwide  attention. 
People  are  already  saying  this  will  be  the 
last  great  courtroom  drama  to  result  from 
the  Holocaust.  They  may  be  right. 

For  even  behind  bars.  Barbie  throws  a 
long  shadow.  From  the  day  of  his  capture, 
there  were  whispers  that  retribution  could 
bring    political    catastrophe:    the    prisoner 
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knows  too  much  about  too  many.  His  lawyer 
is  Jacques  Verges,  most  recently  the  defend- 
er of  the  Arab  terrorist  Oeorges  Ibrahim 
Abadallah.  sentenced  last  February  to  life 
imprisonment  by  a  French  tribunal  for  com- 
plicity in  the  killings  of  two  diplomats,  one 
of  them  an  American,  and  in  the  attempted 
murder  of  a  third.  With  Verges'  help.  Barbie 
is  quite  capable  of  turning  the  tables,  of 
forcing  a  trial  of  France  under  the  Occupa- 
tion. 

But  despite  these  fears,  there  will  be  a 
Judgment  Day.  The  official  examination  of 
Klaus  Barbie  t>egins  on  May  11  in  Lyons, 
France.  No  one  knows  how  the  story  will 
end.  But  we  know  now  how  it  all  began. 

Barbie,  who  grew  up  in  Trier,  a  small  town 
in  Germany,  and  dreamed  of  becoming  a 
minister,  first  arrived  in  Lyons  at  the  age  of 
28.  He  was  assigned  the  task  of  fighting  the 
Resistance  and  getting  rid  of  the  Jews.  The 
young,  dedicated  Nazi  excelled  at  his  Job. 
He  is  accused  of  having  executed  4.000 
people  and  deported  7.500  Jews.  His  career 
grew  so  bloodstained  that  he  was  dubbed 
the  "Butcher  of  Lyons."  Yet  only  a  frag- 
ment of  that  past  will  be  weighed  in  the  de- 
liberations: the  accusation  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  44  Jewish  children  who, 
along  with  their  guardians,  were  arrested  on 
his  orders  in  the  village  of  Izieu  and  then 
sent  to  the  gas  chambers  of  Auschwitz. 

How  can  Barbie  justify  what  was  done  to 
the  children  of  Izieu?  Here,  the  proofs  of 
his  crimes  are  l>eyond  dispute:  the  Nazis 
hunters  Beate  and  Serge  Klarsfeld.  the  best 
known  of  his  pursuers,  have  turned  up  a 
striking  document:  "This  morning,  the 
Jewish  children's  home.  'Children's  Colony,' 
at  Izieu  has  been  removed.  41  children  in 
all,  aged  3  to  13,  have  been  captured. 
Beyond  that,  the  arrest  of  all  the  Jewish 
persoimel  has  taken  place,  namely  10  indi- 
viduals, among  them  5  women.  It  was  not 
possible  to  seciu'e  any  money  or  other  valua- 
bles. Transportation  to  Drancy  will  take 
place  on  4/7/44. "  The  arrest  order  is  signed 
In  the  name  of  Klaus  Barbie. 

This  trial  represents  an  extraordinary  vic- 
tory for  Beate  Klarsfeld.  who.  as  it  happens, 
was  bom  and  raised  in  Germany.  A  victory 
over  the  forgetfulness.  the  willingness  to 
compromise,  the  indifference  that  an  overly 
politicized  world  has  shown  for  too  long 
toward  escaped  SS  killers.  A  victory  too  over 
the  governments  that  helped  Barbie.  It  was 
the  Klarsfelds  who  picked  up  his  trail— he 
had  disappeared  for  almost  40  years  into  the 
identity  of  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  busi- 
nessman named  Klaus  Altmann  living  in 
Bolivia.  They  were  the  ones  who  managed 
to  persuade  Francois  Mitterand's  Socialist 
government  to  act.  to  induce  the  Bolivian 
government  to  expel  "Altmarm"  so  that  he 
could  be  returned  to  the  country  of  his 
crimes. 

The  former  head  of  the  Gestapo  at  Lyons 
re-entered  France  on  Feb.  5. 1983.  On  orders 
from  Minister  of  Justice  Robert  Badinter. 
he  was  locked  in  the  same  Montluc  prison 
where  his  own  victims  had  been  subjected  to 
maltreatment  and  torture.  It  is  said  he 
spent  his  first  night  in  the  very  cell  Ba- 
dinter's  father  occupied  before  he  was  de- 
ported to  Auschwitz,  never  to  return. 

How  had  Barbie  eluded  prosecution,  not 
to  say  detection,  for  so  long?  For  one  thing, 
he  had  collaborated  with  the  American 
Counter  Intelligence  Corps  in  postwar 
Europe,  supplying  information  about  Com- 
munist activities  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  services  of  the  CIC  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  flee  to  South  America.  (Most  iron- 
ically, it  was  a  young  Jewish  officer.  23-year- 
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old  Leo  Hecht.  who  w»a  ordered  to  provide 
him  with  his  false  trmvel  documents.)  For 
sjoother.  he  had  powerful  friends  through- 
out Europe.  It  is  known  that  an  Internation- 
al networit  existed  after  World  War  11  to  aid 
war  criminals.  No  such  escape  system  was 
ever  created  for  their  victims. 

WHl  Barbie  tell  us  how  the  networic  oper- 
ated? Will  he  reveal  the  identity  of  his 
hlffaly  placed  friends?  If  he  does,  other 
Queations  are  certain  to  arise.  The  upper 
edielons  of  the  CIC  knew  what  Barbie  had 
done:  how  could  they  reward  him  for  it? 
Even  in  the  first  frosts  of  the  cold  war.  was 
it  really  necessary  to  call  upon  Individuals 
like  the  Butcher  of  Lyons?  Where  was 
honor  in  all  this?  And  memory? 

The  French  have  even  more  to  fear  from 
the  revelations  or  digiession  of  their  special 
prisoner.  Ever  since  Marcel  Ophuls's  docu- 
mentary "The  Sorrow  and  the  Pity"  un- 
reeled in  Europe  and  America,  people  have 
stopped  believing  in  the  myth  that  France 
united  to  resist  the  occupying  forces.  On  the 
contrary.  Prance  imder  Pttain  fully  collabo- 
rated with  Hitler's  Germany.  It  handed  Its 
Jews  over  to  the  Nazi  executioners— 76,000 
were  deported,  few  came  back.  French  mili- 
tia competed  with  the  Gestapo  for  efficien- 
cy. French  police  organized  the  roundups. 
Will  the  nation  be  forced  to  remember  its 
sins?  Or  will  its  citizens  allow  themselves  to 
be  manipulated  by  Barbie  and  Verges,  who 
will  certainly  try  to  show  that  even  the  Re- 
sistance was  not  blameless?  That  Jean 
Moulin,  a  leader  of  the  Resistance  who  died 
under  the  hands  of  Barbie,  was  betrayed  by 
his  own  comrades?  In  a  different  domain 
and  on  another  level,  there  is  some  concern 
that  the  trial  will  conveniently  and  simplls- 
tically  group  the  various  victims  together- 
dump  them  all  into  the  same  file:  Jews  and 
Resistance  fighters,  Jews  and  anti-Nazis, 
Jews  and  political  prisoners.  In  other  words, 
that  the  specific,  the  unique,  even  ontologi- 
cal  aspect  of  the  Jewish  tragedy  wUl  be  lost. 

Vergte  and  Barbie  will  probably  try  to 
blur  the  distinctions.  They  may  go  further 
and  remind  France  that  the  nation  was 
itself  guilty  of  torture  and  murder  during 
the  Algerian  conflict.  War  is  war,  they  may 
say.  In  war  everything  is  allowed.  As  Barbie 
remarked  to  one  journalist,  "The  point  Is  to 
win.  It  doesn't  matter  how." 

In  fact,  77i«  State  of  France  v.  Klaus 
Bartie  is  not  a  matter  of  war.  It  is  a  matter 
of  truth.  In  Lyons,  Barbie  will  have  to 
answer  not  for  his  war  crimes  but  for  his 
crimes  against  humanity.  For  these  there  is 
no  statute  of  limitations. 

He  will  have  to  explain,  for  example,  why 
he  condemned  the  Jewish  children  of  Izieu. 
Listen  to  the  words  of  one  of  those  children, 
eleven-year-old  Liliane  Gerensteln,  in  a 
letter  scrawled  to  God  before  she  was  taken 
on  the  road  that  led  to  the  gas  chambers: 
"It  is  thanks  to  You  that  I  enjoyed  a  won- 
derful life  before,  that  I  was  spoiled,  that  I 
had  lovely  things,  things  that  others  do  not 
have.  God?  Bring  back  my  parents,  my  poor 
parents,  protect  them  (even  more  than 
myself)  so  that  I  may  see  them  again  as 
soon  as  possible.  Have  them  come  back  one 
more  time.  Oh!  I  can  say  that  I  have  had 
such  a  good  mother,  and  such  a  good  father! 
I  have  such  faith  in  You  that  I  thank  You 
in  advance."  Of  what  was  this  child  guilty? 

No.  Lyons  will  not  provide  a  restaging  of 
the  Eictunann  trial.  Barbie  did  not  make 
policy.  He  was  only  a  regional  executioner,  a 
local  hangman— he  merely  participated,  did 
what  he  was  told.  His  operations  only  ex- 
tended to  Lyons  and  its  surroimdings.  Yet  if 
Klaus  Barbie  was  not  "important."  his  trial 
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1^.  It  can  serve  a  vital  purpose,  for  future 
fenerations  and  for  our  own.  Certain  wit- 
nesses have  to  be  heard:  certain  truths  have 
to  be  uttered,  repeated.  Will  they  clarify  the 
ystery  of  what  happened?  It  does  not 
m  possible.  The  determination  of  the 
ter  to  kill,  the  passivity  of  the  bystander 
likely  to  remain  incomprehensible, 
ere  is  something  about  this  Event  that 
Eludes  rational  thought.  Only  those  who 
were  there  know  what  it  meant  to  be  there. 
The  others  can.  at  best,  come  close  to  the 
gate.  There  they  must  stop.  They  will  never 
see  the  fire.  They  will  never  witness  the 
Mght  of  children  thrown  into  flames  alive. 
'  "hey  will  never  experience  the  fear  of  selec- 
\  Ions  for  the  execution  chambers.  Knowl- 
<  dge  can  be  shared:  experience  cannot. 
i  lurely  not  in  matters  related  to  Auschwitz. 
'  Still,  we  must  hear  the  testimonies,  from 
iihe  victims,  and  from  Klaus  Barbie  himself. 
For  in  the  end  they  may  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  deeper  motivations  of  a  Nazi  idller 
who  chose  to  make  himself  the  enemy  of 
tihose  children  and  who  even  now  thinics  of 
I  [Imself  as  innocent.  Was  he  normal,  like 
^achmann?  Human,  perhaps? 
Poor  humanity. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ST.  JOSEPH 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


ANTIDRUG  EVENT  IN  FLORIDA 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  national 
Just  Say  No  to  Drugs  Week  is  being  observed 
llday  10  through  May  17.  Broward  and  other 
Florida  counties  will  be  participating.  However, 
ii  is  receiving  special  attention  in  Dade 
County.  FL 

I  During  that  week  the  Red  Ribbon  Just  Say 
No  to  Drugs  campaign  will  be  held.  The  event. 
Which  originated  In  Dade  County  by  tho  Red 
[|libt>on  Council,  is  designed  to  attack  the 
Remand  side  of  drug  abuse. 

The  highlight  of  the  week  will  occur  on  May 
13  when  the  Dade  County  area  will  be  bathed 
1^  red  ribbons.  Additionally,  events,  such  as 
Allies  and  parades,  will  be  going  on  through- 
out the  area  in  order  to  symbolize  the  impor- 
vnce  of  crippling  the  demand  side  of  drug 
\fse.  In  Dade  County  alone,  thousands  of 
^hoolchildren  will  be  participating  in  related 
programs,  such  as  essay  and  poster  contests. 
In  addition,  450  thousand  Dade  Countians  will 
\tG  wearing  red  ribbons,  campaign  buttons, 
I  ind  "iust  say  no"  tee  shirts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
lilarole  Masington  for  her  leadership  in  ttte 
I  iroject.  The  community  involvement  sfK>wn  by 
lier  and  Informed  Families  of  Dade  County, 
iit\\ct>  is  coordinating  the  event,  is  to  be  ap- 
plauded. The  Nation's  drug  problem  will  be 
lotved  only  when  the  citizens  and  leaders  of 
9ur  community  take  steps  to  stop  the  demand 
|or  illegal  drugs.  The  Red  Ribbons  Just  Say 
Uo  to  Drugs  campaign.  whk;h  will  be  hekl  the 
week  of  May  10  through  17.  with  special  ob- 
servances on  May  13,  is  a  giant  step  in  the  di- 
ectkjn  of  meeting  this  challenge. 
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HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
THE  HOI7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4,  1987 


GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  May 
8,  19^7,  the  Secaucus  chapter  of  UNICO  is 
having  their  annual  dinner-dance  for  the  bene- 
fit of  St  Joseph's  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Jersey  City,  at  Vecchiarello's  Caterers  in  Little 
Ferry.JNJ. 

At  this  functkxi  Secaucus  UNICO,  according 
to  Jol^n  Lanzllk).  president,  and  the  board  of 
directors.  vmII  honor  Mark  Bendeck.  the  son-in- 
law  of  Rose  and  Frank  Vecchiarelk).  for  up- 
holding the  tradition  of  the  Vecchiarello  family 
wtK)  have  donated  the  entire  proceeds  of  the 
event  each  year  to  St.  Joseph's  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Jersey  City. 

Frahk  Vecchiarello  and  tils  wife.  Rose, 
begai^  their  catering  business  in  April  1957 
and  hiive  just  celebrated  their  30th  anniver- 
sary. After  starting  their  business  and  being 
grateful  to  see  their  business  flourish  they 
begari  contributing  whatever  they  could  for 
the  tjeneflt  of  the  blind.  Soon  their  good 
fortune  and  generosity  allowed  them  to 
l>egin  nmning  a  yearly  benefit  for  St.  Jo- 
seph'} School  for  the  Blind. 

In  1972  Mark  Bendeck  met  Frank  aruj 
Rose's  daughter  Marianne  at  a  family  picnk: 
and  trtey  were  married  on  Septemljer  3,  1978. 
Bom  |i  San  Juan,  PR.  on  September  3,  1951. 
the  second  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.E.  Bendeck's  six 
childrtn,  he  grew  up  in  West  Beach,  FL.  After 
graduation  from  high  school  he  continued  his 
education  at  Enoory  University  and  Florida  At- 
lantic University  where  he  received  his  B.S. 
degree  In  business  administratk>n. 

Maifanne  Vecchiarello  Bendeck  and  Mark 
Bendeck  moved  to  New  Jersey  to  manage  her 
fatherfs  business.  Frank  and  Rose  Vecchiar- 
ello impressed  upon  their  daughter  and  son- 
in-law  their  desire  to  continue  this  yearly  t>en- 
efit  ai  k>ng  as  Vecchiarello's  remained  in  the 
family; 

Malk  has  honored  this  request  by  not  only 
contiriuing  with  the  dinner  but  has  constantly 
searc^ied  for  new  ways  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  dbnation.  Although  no  accurate  records 
exist,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  Vecchiarel- 
lo's lias  donated  over  the  years  at  least 
$100,600  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

Maip  and  Marianne  Bendeck  are  the  par- 
ents i>f  a  son,  Frankie,  born  on  March  30. 
1980,  a  second  son  Markie.  and  most  recent- 
ly, a  daughter,  Alicia  Leigh. 

I  affi  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Vecchiarello  family  and  Bendeck 
famillas  for  their  continuous  generosity  as 
there  have  been  absolutely  no  expenses 
whatapever  for  food,  entertainment,  or  facili- 
ties eVer  charged  for  this  great  cause. 

I  w^uld  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  a 
tribut^  to  the  great  work  that  the  Sisters  of  St 
Josepv)  of  Peace  liave  dorie  sir>ce  founding 
St.  Jqseph's  School  for  the  Blind  in  1900  and 
movir^  it  to  its  present  location  at  253  Bald- 
win Avenue,  Jersey  City,  in  1927. 

Tii4  school  provided  a  regular  educatk>ruil 
program  to  an  average  and  alx>ve  average 
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population  of  blind  students,  many  of  whom 
were  full-time  residents. 

In  the  early  19€0's.  St  Joseph's  School  for 
the  Blind  bc^an  a  program  for  multiple  dis- 
abled, visually  impaired  children.  With  the 
passing  of  Publk:  Law  94-142.  the  k>cal 
school  districts  were  given  the  main  responsi- 
bility for  placir>g  multiply  impaired  children  in 
tf)e  environments  most  proximate  to  their 
homes  that  were  least  restrictive.  With  in- 
creasing frequency,  local  school  boards, 
unable  to  fulfill  the  mandates  of  Public  Law 
94-142  within  their  own  currently  existing  spe- 
cial facilities  turned  to  the  well-established 
programs  at  St.  Joseph's  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  classroom  teacher  is  tfie  central  sp>e- 
cialist  responsible  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  within  the  struc- 
tured environment  of  the  student's  school  day. 
The  teacher,  assisted  by  an  aide,  provides  the 
planned  experiences  and  instruction  needed 
to  increase  student  IrKlependence  in  areas 
such  as:  self-help  skills,  activities  of  daily 
living,  socialization,  recreation,  motoric  devel- 
opment, adaptive  behavior,  sensory,  furrctional 
academics.  The  development  of  cognitive  and 
conceptual  goals  related  to  the  skills  required 
to  enable  the  students  to  increase  their  inde- 
pendence in  all  areas  of  human  function  are 
also  the  responsibility  of  the  classroom  teach- 
er. The  classroom  teacher  is  part  of  a  team  of 
specialized  service  providers  who  assist  the 
teacher  within  classroom  settings  and  work  in- 
dividually with  students  in  other  appropriate 
surroundings. 

The  school  was  started  in  response  to  a 
need  for  special  services  heretofore  not  pro- 
vided by  another  facility  in  the  United  States. 
The  school  continued  to  be  a  nonprofit,  non^ 
sectarian  agency  which  accepted  children 
from  every  race,  creed,  and  national  origin.  It 
employed  tx>th  religious  sisters  arnj  lay  per- 
sonnel and  continued  to  be  administered  by 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Peace. 

Today,  the  school  serves  students  from 
New  Jersey  who  are  multiply  disabled  and  se- 
verely visually  impaired  or  blind.  It  accommo- 
dates students  whose  ages  range  from  3  to 
21  years. 

Parental  involvement  in  the  activities  of  the 
school  is  an  essential  component  in  the  edu- 
cation of  each  student.  Carefully  selected  vol- 
unteer workers  also  make  valuable  contribu- 
tions. Local  resources  are  utilized  whenever 
possible  to  bring  the  students  and  community 
into  closer  touch.  The  school  makes  use  of  a 
nearby  vocational  center  and  a  roller-skating 
rink.  Lions  Clubs  and  other  service  organiza- 
tions provide  money  for  services,  materials, 
and  equipment. 

The  school  reaches  out  to  ttie  community  in 
an  effort  to  familiarize  it  to  the  needs  of  multi- 
ply impaired,  blind  people.  St.  Joseph's  spon- 
sors a  structured  program  for  educators, 
health-care  professionals,  student  teachers, 
nurses,  and  other  interested  community  mem- 
bers to  sensitize  Vnem  to  the  t}astc  humanity 
as  well  as  the  special  concerns  of  our  school 
populatkx). 

For  tfx>se  wtio  live  there.  St  Joseph's  isn't 
just  a  scfK>ol  but  a  home  away  from  home. 
For  this  reason  each  chikj  is  treated  with 
warmth  ar>d  understanding.  Here  the  students 
work  on  a  variety  of  skills  to  help  them 
become   more  ir>deper>dent  and   self-reliant 
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They  help  prepare  meals,  wash  their  ck>thes, 
and  practice  daily  living  skills. 

Socialization  plays  an  important  part  of  the 
reskjent's  scffeidule.  Through  weekly  excur- 
sions to  local  parks  and  zoos,  ttie  children  are 
exposed  to  a  different  environment  and 
sounds.  They  have  also  shared  meals  with 
some  old  and  new  friends.  The  residents  have 
also  become  familiar  faces  at  the  nearby 
stores  and  mails,  there  they  learn  how  to  pur- 
chase things  for  themselves  as  well  as  otfiers. 
Shopping  is  a  beneficial  part  of  the  program  to 
the  children  as  well  as  the  public.  It  helps  Vne 
public  realize  these  children  are  people  and 
have  certain  likes  and  dislikes. 

In  these  days  of  drastic  Federal  cutbacks 
and  tax  reform,  the  problems  of  financing  op- 
erations such  as  St  Joseph's  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the 
magnanimous  gestures  of  good  will  providing 
support  and  financial  assistance  given  by  the 
Vecchiarello  and  Bendeck  families  each  year 
is  of  such  deep  significance. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  wish  to  join 
me  in  this  salute. 
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THE  55-ldILE  SPEED  LIMIT  FOR 
TRUCKS 


ORANGE  COAST  COLLEGE  CELE- 
BRATES 40TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  virhen  an  institu- 
tion serves  its  constituency  well  for  40  years 
and  has  a  future  even  brighter  than  its  spec- 
tacular past,  it  is  deserving  of  special  recogni- 
tion. 

Orange  Coast  College  has  directly  touched 
the  lives  of  neariy  40  percent  of  the  626.000 
people  who  live  in  its  service  area.  And  indi- 
rectly the  college  has  touched  many  other 
lives,  as  its  former  students  have  become 
leaders  in  commerce  and  government 

Since  the  Federal  Government  sold  the 
Santa  Ana  Army  Air  Base  to  the  college  in 
1946  for  $1.  the  student  body  has  grown  from 
533  to  more  than  25.000.  The  growth  of 
Orange  Coast  College  reflects  our  Natk)n's 
ever  increasing  emphasis  on  education.  As  we 
continue  to  move  from  an  industrial  to  a  tech- 
nological society,  Orange  Coast  College  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  play  an  ever  increas- 
ing role  in  the  economic  and  social  future  of 
soutfiem  California. 

It  is  more  impressive  tfiat  Orange  Coast 
College  leads  all  community  colleges  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  nunrtt>er  of  students  who  trarwfer 
to  California  State  colleges  and  universities. 
That  is  a  tribute  to  the  dedication  of  the  stu- 
dents and  instructors  at  the  college  as  well  as 
to  the  ability  and  drivo  of  the  people  of 
Orange  County. 

I'm  pleased  to  join  President  Reagan  in 
wishing  Orange  Coast  College's  students, 
staff,  alumni,  and  friends  the  best  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  institutk>n's  40th  anniversary. 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CAUFOSIfIA 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Randolph 
Bangham,  president  arKJ  CEO  of  Viking 
Freight,  Inc.  recently  testified  before  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  on  ttie  need 
to  maintain  the  55  mph  speed  limit  for  trucks. 
His  comments  as  to  why  we  shouW  retain  VnaX 
limit  for  trucks  even  ttx>ugh  cars  are  allowed 
to  go  faster  are  rtKist  instructive.  I  am  tt>ere- 
fore  inserting  his  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  that  our  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  his  views. 

My  name  is  Randolph  C.  Bangham.  I  am 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Viking  Freight,  Inc..  San  Jose.  CA  Viking 
Freight,  Inc.  is  comprised  of  two  principal 
subsidiaries.  Vilclng  Freight  System,  Inc. 
and  VFS  Transportation.  Inc.  Vildng 
Freight  System.  Inc.  is  the  larger  of  the  two 
and  is  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  less 
than  truckload  commodities  throughout 
eight  Western  States— California,  Oregon, 
Washington.  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  Colorado 
and  Arizona.  My  remarks  today  will  be  di- 
rected to  the  experience  of  this  subsidiary. 
Our  second  unit,  VFS  transportation  is  a 
relatively  new  operation  and  is  engaged  in 
truckload  transportation  throughout  the  48 
contiguous  states.  Viking  Freight  System, 
Inc.  Is  21  years  old  and  In  that  time  has  rap- 
idly grown  to  become  one  of  the  largest  for 
hire  motor  carriers  in  the  Nation.  Of  Vi- 
king's 3.078  employees.  1.214  can  be  catego- 
rized as  truck  drivers.  In  1987.  we  are  fore- 
casting revenues  of  approximately 
$182,000,000  and  we  will  travel  in  excess  of 
50.000.000  miles  on  the  Nation's  streets  and 
highways. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  views  regarding  the  national  speed  limit 
policy.  I  represent  only  Viking  Freight,  how- 
ever, my  opinion  closely  coincides  with  that 
of  the  California  Truclting  Association.  My 
company  is  proud  of  our  safety  programs 
and  of  the  safety  record  we  have  compiled 
during  our  history.  We  are  especially 
pleased  with  the  improvement  in  our  record 
of  vehicular  incidents  and  accidents  during 
each  of  the  last  5  years. 

In  1986  we  traveled  73,310  mUes  between 
avoidable  incidents  or  accidents.  This  Is  a  50 
percent  Improvement  over  1982's  48.898 
miles  l>etween  events.  More  Importantly. 
Department  of  Transportation  reportable, 
or  serious  accidents  were  reduced  to  one 
every  3.867.105  miles  traveled  In  1986,  a  437 
percent  Improvement  over  1982's  record  of 
one  event  every  719.509  miles  traveled. 

Our  record  clearly  demonstrates  that 
Viking  is  taking  a  role  of  leadership  in 
safety  at  a  time  when  our  industry  is  being 
severely  criticized  for  Its  deteriorating  acci- 
dent statistics. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  success  in  reduc- 
ing accidents  Is  directly  related  to  our  com- 
mitment to  the  55  mph  speed  limit.  In  April 
of  1981  we  introduced  a  speed  limit  policy. 

We  also  began  specifying  mechanical  gear- 
ing on  all  additional  and  replacement  trucks 
that  limits  top  speed  to  62  mph.  Our  actions 
were  based  not  on  '55"  being  the  "law  of 
the  land",  but  on  the  reality  that  55  would 
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nve  lives  and  money.  Our  safety  record 
■ince  1981  apeaka  for  itself. 

Clearly,  speed  Increases  the  likelihood  of. 
and  ezaoertates  the  severity  of  truck  acci- 
dents. Let  me  quote  from  an  accident  inves- 
tiotlon  we  oommlasloned  failure  analysis 
laboratories  to  perform  after  a  major  1979 
aoddent,  Involvinc  a  front  tire  blow-out  on 
one  of  our  tractor  trailer  combinations: 

"Due  to  the  inertlal  forces  associated  with 
increased  speed,  the  controlabillty  of  a 
heavy  vehicle  is  exponentially  decreased  as 
speed  is  increased. 

When  axle  weights  and  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion are  added  to  this  formula,  the  reduc- 
tion in  controlabillty  of  the  vehicle  becomes 
critical  at  speeds  over  60  mph.  This  can  de- 
termine the  difference  between  a  major  ac- 
cident or  minor  Incident  In  the  event  of  a 
front-end  blow-out  or  sudden  evasive 
action." 

Had  our  driver  in  this  situation  been  trav- 
eling at  55  instead  of  65—70  he  very  prob- 
ably would  have  maintained  control  of  his 
vehicle.  Instead  he  lost  control  and  was 
eventually  thrown  through  the  windshield. 
He  has  completely  recovered  from  his  mod- 
erate injuries.  The  truck  and  the  freight, 
however,  were  total  losses.  This  accident 
should  not  have  occurred.  Accidents  of  this 
type  are  what  led  us  to  our  policy.  In  my 
view,  there  is  no  acceptable  reason  for  in- 
creasing the  speed  limit  for  truclcs  of  three 
or  more  axles.  To  do  so  would  not  improve 
the  efficiency  of  our  industry  but  instead 
would  cost  millions  of  dollars  in  wasted  fuel 
and  accident  damage,  not  to  mention  the 
cost  in  human  lives.  Numerous  research 
projects  have  indicated  that  fuel  usage  by 
truclcs  traveling  at  65  mph  is  at  least  8  per- 
cent higher  than  at  55.  While  this  may  not 
seem  critical  at  today's  low  fuel  prices,  it 
will  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
future  when  the  fuel  price  pendulum  again 
swings  in  the  other  direction. 

I  do  not  have  a  strong  opinion  regarding 
autos  traveling  at  higher  rates  of  speed  on 
rural  highways.  While  I  have  concerns 
about  their  safety.  I  believe  that  with  the 
quality  of  today's  highways  and  cars,  the 
risk  is  minimized.  Is  a  policy  encompassing 
one  speed  limit  for  cars  and  another  for 
trucks  plausible?  Certainly!  For  many  years 
California  restricted  trucks  to  55  mph  while 
allowing  65  mph  and  even  70  mph  for  auto- 
mobiles. The  result  was,  trucks  and  cars 
were  spread  out.  The  "bunching"  that  often 
occurs  when  there  is  one  speed  Umit  was  re- 
duced and  traffic  flowed  smoothly.  A  side 
benefit  was  that  the  highway  patrol  were 
often  able  to  spot  speeding  trucks  just  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  keeping  up  with  the 
flow  of  traffic.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished when  there  is  a  differential  in  maxi- 
mum speed  laws. 

In  closing,  regardless  of  your  decision  in 
the  matter  of  automobile  speeds,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  you  preserve  the  55  mph  speed 
limit  for  truclLs.  In  the  West  trucks  can  be 
105  feet  long  weighing  in  excess  of  50  tons. 
Restricting  and  enforcing  their  speed  at  55 
mph  will  improve  their  safety  record. 


WINNING  THE  WAR  AGAINST 
DIABETES 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALIPORItlA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4,  1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  leading 
cause  of  death  in  the  United  States  is  diabe- 
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Today,  I  wish  to  share  with  you  some  of 
the  grim  realities  of  this  illness,  and  urge  your 
ftjpport  for  efforts  to  find  a  cure.  Four  recent 
^sitors  to  my  office — Jennifer  Bkxxn,  Mark 
4wadaski,  John  Harris,  and  Thomas  Brown — 
emphasized  the  urgency  of  providing  funding 
for  research  and  educating  Americans  about 
aabetes.  Jennifer,  Mark,  John,  and  Thomas, 
seemingly  healthy  young  people,  are  diabet- 
ics— each  year  they  are  joined  by  600,000 
Ee  people  wtK>  are  diagnosed  as  having  di- 
tes. 

Diabetes  is  a  disease  in  whk^h  tt)e  body 
aither  does  not  produce  or  property  use  ttie 
tprmone  insulin  which  converts  sugars  and 
dtarcf>es  into  energy.  Although  existing  in 
nnany  forms,  tfie  two  prirKipal  types  of  tiye  dis- 

ise  are  adult  onset  and  juvenile  onset  diabe- 


Adult  onset  diabetes  develops  in  those  over 
40  years  of  age  and  It  frequently  strikes  those 
M»ho  suffer  from  ot>esity.  Although  diet  and  ex- 
pose can  help  control  It,  oral  medication,  and 
acmetimes  insulin  injections,  are  necessary. 
However,  the  symptoms  of  adult  onset  are  dlf- 
f^lt  to  detect  and  frequently  It  is  only  diag- 
r|osed  when  life-threatening  complications  de- 
w6lop,  such  as  heart  and  kidney  disease. 

The  most  severe  form  of  the  disease,  juve- 
nile onset  diabetes  normally  affects  young 
ctiildren  and  adolescents,  but  it  can  strike  at 
any  age.  Frequent,  daily  injectrans  of  insulin 
me  necessary  to  sustain  life.  Since  insulin  Is 
broken  down  in  Vhe  bloodstream,  these  injec- 
tions  must  be  directly  into  th)e  muscle — a  very 
painful  procedure. 

Although  diabetics  are  careful  to  eat  a 
sugar-free  diet,  exercise,  and  take  medication, 
(i>mplk^tlons  frequently  occur  due  to  con- 
^ntly  high  glucose  levels  in  the  blood.  Dia- 
lietes  Is  the  No.  1  cause  of  new  blindness  In 
the  United  States.  Sufferers  are  also  vulnera- 
Me  to  heart  disease  and  heart  attacks.  Kidney 
(Ssease,  often  requiring  dialysis,  is  common. 
Diabetics  can  also  experience  nerve  damage 
or  neuropathy,  resulting  In  the  loss  of  feeling 
li  legs  and  feet.  Circulation  problems  causing 
^ngrerie  frequently  lead  to  amputations.  In 
addition,  impotence  Is  a  common  result  of  the 
(fsease. 

No  one  knows  wtiat  exactly  triggers  diabe- 
tes, but  hereditary  factors  are  Important  Viral 
infections  also  seem  to  prompt  the  onset  of 
the  disease.  Pregnant  women  are  frequently 
affected  by  a  temporary  form  of  diabetes 
Which  poses  potentially  severe  health  risks  to 
Ijoth  the  mother  and  tier  unt)om  t>aby. 
I  Although  no  cure  has  yet  been  developed, 
research  has  produced  advar>ced  treatment 
techniques.  Self-regulating  insulin  pumps  and 
devices  for  monitoring  blood-glucose  levels 
^e  now  available.   Pancreas  and  Islet  cell 

Sansplants  can  stimulate  the  body's  produc- 
3n  of  Insulin,  laser  therapy  helps  prevent 
blindness,  and  a  new  range  of  oral  medica- 
ns  are  tieing  developed. 
One  way  in  which  we  can  help  diat>etlcs  Is 
cosponsoring  H.R.  1325.  This  legislation 
Id  make  specially  designed  therapeutic 
available  to  diabetics  under  the  Medi- 
Oare  Program.  These  shoes  stimulate  curcula- 
t  on  and  would  lead  to  considerable  cost  sav- 
iigs  by  reducing  expensive  and  emotionally 
(istressing  amputations.  The  Congressional 
i  ludget  Office  estimates  that  savings  will  total 
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$55  nilllon  over  a  5-year  period.  H.R.  1325  is 
both  compassionate  and  fiscally  responsible. 

I  look  forward  to  partk:ipatir>g  In  Natk>nal  Di- 
abetes Awareness  Month  in  November.  But 
educating  both  the  public  and  the  diabetic  is  a 
year-r9und  necessity.  The  diabetic  wfro  under- 
stands his  lllr>ess  is  better  equipped  to  handle 
it  The  public  must  know  that  through  research 
and  e0ucation  we  can  discover  tfie  cure  to- 
getheij 
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MAE  RIPTON  UTZ  TO  CELE- 
BRATE 92D  BIRTHDAY  NEXT 
WEEK 


CELEBRATING  THE  MINISTRY 
OF|  THE  R&VEREND  HENRY  C. 
GREGORY  III 


)N.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OP  THK  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 
sense 


Monday,  May  4,  1987 


FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
of  pride  and  admiration  that  I  join  with 
Vne  citizenry  of  tfve  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  mmibers  of  the  Shiloh  Baptist  Church  in 
noting'  that  Dr.  Henry  C.  Gregory  III  will  be 
celebrating  his  14th  anniversary  of  distin- 
guished service  as  pastor  of  Shiloh  Baptist 
Churc^  in  Washington,  DC,  May  21  through 
24.  Reverend  Gregory  is  Vhe  fifth  pastor  of 
Shiloh  Baptist  Church  whk:h  was  first  orga- 
nized In  1 863  and  which  now  has  a  memljer- 
shlp  of  nearly  6,000  persons.  He  has  been  in- 
strumental In  tfie  establishment  of  several  or- 
ganizations and  events  at  the  church  since 
beginning  his  tenure  as  pastor  Including:  the 
bulkfirn  of  a  $5.5  million  Family  Ufa  Center, 
the  Sl^3h  Gospel  Choir,  whk:h  has  appeared 
on  national  television  and  at  the  White  House, 
the  Male  Youth  Enhancement  Program,  the 
Men  df  Shiloh,  the  Women  of  Shiloh,  arKl  vari- 
ous community  Outreach  programs. 

Active  In  community  affairs,  Reverend  Greg- 
ory has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Theological 
Comn^ssion  of  the  National  Baptist  Converv 
tion  fc^  more  tfian  a  decade  as  well  as  serving 
In  leailership  roles  for  various  other  religk>us 
and  n(  itionat  community  organizations. 

This  year  Reverend  Gregory  earr>ed  the 
AFL-<;iO  "Man  of  the  Year  Award"  and  re- 
ceivec  tf^e  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Community 
Service  Award  for  1 986. 

Re\«rend  Gregory  was  licensed  at  Shiloh 
and  ordained  at  Bethany  In  Newark,  NJ,  and 
began  his  pastoral  responsibilities  at  Shiloh 
Baptist  Churcfi — new  site — in  Fredericksburg, 
VA.  He  served  as  senk)r  minister  at  Fifth 
Street  Baptist  Church  in  Richmond,  VA.  In  ad- 
dition,! he  has  taught  at  Howard  University  and 
McCo^ick  Tfieologlcal  Seminary  in  Chicago. 

Durihg  his  25  years  In  the  ministry,  t\e  has 
travelfd  extensively — preaching  in  India, 
Koreai  and  Scotland.  He  has  been  Invited  to 
undertake  a  preaching  tour  of  New  Zealand  In 
1988. 

He  U  married  to  the  former  Muriel  E.  Ed- 
wardsj  J.D.,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two 
children:  Lisa  Mk:helle,  a  student  at  Spellman 
College,  and  Henry  Qayton  IV,  a  student  in 
D.C.  public  Schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  join  with  all  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  offering  congratula- 
tions I D  Reverend  Gregory. 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SLAUGHTER 

or  irew  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  exter>d- 
ing  birthday  greetings  to  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  Rochester.  NY.  Mae  Ripton  Utz  cele- 
brates her  92d  birttiday  next  week  in  Roches- 
ter, NY.  She  was  bom  at  72  Penn  Sti-eet  In 
Rochester,  NY.  on  May  10,  1895.  Her  father, 
Michael  Ripton,  was  native  bom  and  owned  a 
civil  engineering  firm.  Her  mother  Alice  Tully 
Ripton,  bom  in  Ireland,  was  a  housewife  and 
mother  of  a  large  family  of  eight  children. 

Mae  Ripton  was  educated  at  the  Immacu- 
late CorKeption  Grammar  School  and  West 
High  School.  At  night,  she  studied  business  at 
the  Mecftanics  Institute,  forerunner  of  Vt\e 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 

After  leaving  school,  Mae  Ripton  joined  her 
father's  firm  as  a  secretary  and  t)ookkeeper. 
The  firm  was  founded  In  1902  and  was  origi- 
nally called  Ripton  &  Murphy,  but  later  was  re- 
organized and  renamed  Micfwel  H.  Ripton  & 
Son.  Mae  became  the  expeditor  of  the  t>us«- 
ness  In  later  years  and  assumed  tt>e  office  of 
vice  president  when  the  firm  was  again  reor- 
ganized to  become  the  Ripton  Crushed  Stone 
Corp. 

On  May  29,  1918,  Mae  married  Henry  Paul 
Utz  of  Rocfiester.  Mr.  Utz  worked  In  his  fa- 
ther's firm,  Utz  and  Dunn  Co.,  a  handmade 
sfvse  manufacturing  tnisiness.  Mae  was  em- 
ployed as  an  expeditor  at  Vne  Rochester 
Button  Co.,  and  retired  In  October  of  1960. 
Both  Mae  and  Henry  were  known  for  their 
philanthropk:  activity  throughout  their  lives, 
giving  to  church,  civic,  and  family  related 
causes.  They  were  memt>ers  of  the  Oak  Hill 
Country  Club  and  St  Thomas  More  Church. 
Mr.  Utz  died  in  1967.  Mrs.  Utz  resides  at  the 
Huribut  Nursing  Home  In  Rochester. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    HONORABLE 
ANTONIO         B.  WON         PAT 

(MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS,   1973- 
85) 


HON.  FOFO  LF.  SUNIA 

or  AMERICAN  SAMOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sad- 
ness tffat  I  speak  to  you  and  the  Members  of 
this  House  today,  for  I  come  before  you  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  wfrase  life  meant  a  great 
deal  to  a  great  many  people. 

Last  Friday,  May  1,  tf>e  Honorable  Antonio 
Borja  Won  Pat,  a  six-term  member  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body,  suddenly  passed  away. 
There  Is  so  much  to  say  ak>out  this  man, 
about  wtiat  he  did  for  tfie  people  he  repre- 
sented In  Guam,  that  it  is  hard  to  deckle 
wtiere  to  begin. 

Last  week,  Congress  held  hearir>gs  to  con- 
skier  several  matters  pertaining  to  Guam  and 
Vhe  other  U.S.  territories.  Altttough  Mr.  Won 
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Pat  left  t)ie  House  of  Representatives  in  1985, 
fie  was  back  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  last 
week,  monitoring  tfie  proceedings  and  offering 
his  vast  knowledge  and  experience.  In  short, 
he  was  here  to  help  the  people  of  Guam — ^just 
as  he  fiad  been  doing  for  over  40  years.  The 
character  and  convtctron  of  Tony  Won  Pat  are 
wonderfully  illuminated,  I  believe,  by  tfiis  dem- 
onstrated desire  to  serve  in  any  capacity 
whatsoever. 

To  speak  of  Tony  Won  Pat's  life,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  recall  the  very  history  of  Guam. 
Every  major  political  accomplishment  of  tfie 
last  quarter  century  In  Guam  t>ears  Mr.  Won 
Pat's  valuable  Imprint.  He  worked  tirelessly  to 
promote  tfie  Interests  of  his  constituents,  to 
ensure  tfiat  tfieir  voices  were  fieard  from 
Guam's  distant  Pacifk:  sfiores.  From  working 
to  gain  U.S.  citizenship  for  Guamanians  to 
winning  funding  for  a  national  cemetary  for 
Guam's  war  veterans  to  ensuring  proper  care 
for  his  territory's  aged  and  sick,  Tony  Won  Pat 
was  a  dedicated  advocate  for  his  people. 

As  a  member  of  tfie  American  Pacific  and  a 
long-time  friend  and  colleague  of  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  loss  today.  He  was 
so  vibrant  and  so  cheerful  as  he  carried  out 
his  duties  here  in  Congress.  His  small  physical 
stature  was  in  Inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of 
his  heart  and  the  sti^ength  of  his  love  for 
Guam.  I  rememtier  him  fondly  and  vividly  and 
find  It  fiard  to  believe  fie  Is  gone. 

When  you  gain  the  kind  of  respect  that 
Tony  Won  Pat  dkl,  you  become  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  your  constituency.  Tfie 
entire  Pacific  region  and  tfiose  wfio  worked  in 
Washington  on  Its  behalf  will  mourn  Tony  Won 
Pat's  passing.  He  was,  in  many  ways,  a 
tieacon  to  foltow  in  the  pursuit  of  political 
growth  and  increased  self-determination 
throughout  the  Pacific.  He  paved  a  path  for 
future  generations  and  let  us  all  know  that 
working  for  what  you  tielieved  In  would  ulti- 
mately bring  you  tfie  rewards  you  sought  His 
spirit,  which  created  a  legacy  Guamanians  can 
wear  with  pride,  will  sustain  our  future  efforts 
and  provide  broad  and  powerful  shoulders  to 
lean  on  during  trying  times. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  Tony 
Won  Pat's  family:  his  vnfe  Tan  Ana,  fiis  eight 
children  and  his  numerous  grandchikjren  and 
great-grandchildren.  Tfiey,  too,  fiave  lost  a 
leader.  My  prayers  are  with  tfiem  as  tfiey 
stnjggle  to  cope  with  the  deep  sadness  ttiat 
has  overcome  tfiem. 

Tony  Won  Pat  has  now  returned  to  Guam. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  a  man  of  honor 
and  a  man  of  dignity— simple  goals  we  sfiould 
all  aspire  to.  I  will  miss  you,  my  friend. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SOLIDARITY 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  joined  with 
Representative  Kemp  in  Introducing  House 
Joint  Resolution  263  whk:h  would  appropriate 
$1  million  for  the  Polish  trade  union  move- 
ment, Solklarity.  In  spite  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment's repeated  attempts  to  crush  it,  Solidari- 
ty continues  to  embody  the  democratic  aspira- 
tions of  the  Polish  people. 
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Often  we  wring  our  hands  and  despair 
atxxit  not  being  at>ie  to  assist  our  brotfiers 
and  sisters  wfiose  governments  deny  tfiem 
tfie  bask:  rights  and  freedoms  whk:h  we  enjoy. 
Giving  material  akl  to  Solklarity  woukj  enabte 
its  numbers  to  strengtfien  tfieir  democratic  or- 
ganizatk>nal  structures,  purcfiase  badly 
needed  printing  equipment  and  supplies,  dis- 
seminate Information,  medically  and  legally 
assist  people  arrested  and  jailed,  and  tfiose 
fired  from  tfieir  jobs  for  supporting  Solklarity. 

The  brave  members  of  the  Solidarity  move- 
ment deserve  our  encouragement  and  our 
messages  of  support.  More  than  tfiat  tfiey  de- 
serve concrete  assistance  wfiich  will  help 
tfiem  to  continue  their  just  struggle  for  basic 
human  rights.  The  Sdkiarity  movement  has 
survived  tfie  repressive  actions  of  tfie  Polish 
Government  but  its  fundamental  goals  have 
not  yet  been  realized.  Let  us  stand  with  the 
people  of  Poland  wfio  believe  in  human  rights, 
democracy,  and  free  trade  unkxis.  Let  us  not 
allow  their  pleas  for  help  to  go  unanswered. 
Let  us,  as  a  nation,  make  a  contribution  to 
their  future. 


A  RESPONSE  TO  SECRETARY 
BENNETT 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OPMARTLAMS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 
Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation William  J.  Bennett  recently  commented 
on  the  poor  financial  state  of  many  of  our  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  His  explanation 
for  this  status  was  not  tfiat  these  Institutions 
are  underfunded,  but  rather  that  they  are 
"under-accountable  and  underproductive." 

A  response  to  this  uncalled  for  statement  is 
obviously  warranted.  Mr.  Douglass  Cater,  a 
professor  at  Washington  College,  a  commend- 
able lnstltutk>n  in  my  district,  fias  provided  tfiis 
Important  response.  Tfie  article  by  Professor 
Cater  recently  appeared  in  tfie  New  York 
Times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  Inserting  this  article  into  tfie 
Congressional  Record: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Monday. 
March  16.  1987] 

To  Sbcretary  Bennett:  What  Greed? 

(By  Douglass  Cater) 

Chestertoww,  Md.— Life  for  the  college 
president  becomes  more  exhilarating,  to  say 
the  least,  when  the  Secretary  of  Education 
chooses  to  serve  as  the  chief  scold  of  higher 
education. 

Just  when  we  are  on  the  road  again  re- 
cruiting high  school  students  for  next  au- 
tumn's freshman  class,  William  J.  Bermett 
renews  his  onslaught  by  declaring  that 
higher  education  is  not  underfunded  but  is 
"imder-accountable  and  underproductive." 
He  accuses  us  of  the  sin  of  greed.  Talk 
about  hitting  institution  where  it  hurts! 

Secretary  Bennett  does  not  differentiate 
between  the  large  universities,  which  carry 
a  lion's  share  of  the  nation's  research,  and 
the  undergraduate  colleges,  which  confine 
themselves  mostly  to  teaching.  Nor  does  he^ 
distinguish  between  the  Ivy  League  and  the 
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rat  of  ua  in  a  nation  with  about  3.300  Insti- 
tuti<»s  of  higher  education. 

Harrard  and  Hopkins  and  Haverfoid  can 
apeak  for  thonaelves.  For  them,  underdrd- 
ed  by  heavy  endowments,  hurricanes  hardly 
ever  happen.  They  can  thumb  their  noses  at 
Secretary  Bennett  and  not  have  to  lie  awake 
nights. 

Let  me  instead  testify  for  the  other  col- 
leges—about half  the  total,  with  eiuroU- 
ments  of  leas  than  3,600  and  many  flying 
that  proud  banner  of  organized  knowledge, 
"the  liberal  arts." 

Not  long  ago,  we  were  considered  an  en- 
dangered spedea,  caught  in  a  cost  squeeze 
that  threatened  either  to  change  our  mis- 
sion or  close  our  doors.  Mr.  Bennett,  then 
head  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  exhorted  us  to  msike  greater  ef- 
forts to  teach  ageless  ideas  and  values. 

He  certainly  did  not  suggest  at  that  time, 
as  he  does,  now,  that  Federal  Government 
policy  should  "help  make  colleges  and  uni- 
versities accountable  to  the  prime  benefici- 
aries of  their  services— the  students."  In- 
stead, he  seduced  us  with  project  grants 
that  enabled  us  to  eschew  contemporary 
fads  even  though  they  might  have  been 
more  popular  and  profitable. 

Let  us  treat  Washington  CoUege.  which  I 
head,  as  a  case  study.  Founded  in  1782,  it  is 
one  of  the  nation's  10  oldest  colleges.  The 
Commander  of  the  Continental  Armies  pro- 
vided a  founding  gift  of  50  guineas  and  gave 
written  permission  to  use  his  name. 

Washington  College's  original  mission  was 
not  to  train  preachers  in  the  earlier  tradi- 
tion of  Harvard  and  Yale  but  to  educate  the 
new  country's  dtiaens— in  the  words  of  the 
founder.  William  Smith— for  the  "vital  tasks 
of  democracy." 

This  mission  has  placed  us  between  the 
rock  and  hard  place  during  stretches  of  our 
history.  Our  commitment  to  the  liberal  arts 
and  the  humanities  has  brought  severe  fluc- 
tuations of  enrollments  in  periods  when  stu- 
dents— and  their  parents— have  sought  more 
bang  for  a  buck  from  higher  education. 

We  have  maintained  a  fragile  financial 
equilibrium  and  kept  our  doors  open  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  financial  generosity 
that  began  with  General  Washington  and 
that  has  been  regularly  renewed  by  alumni 
and  friends  as  well  as  by  corporate  and 
foundation  patrons. 

Next  year's  students,  according  to  the 
budget  adopted  at  last  month's  tnistees' 
meeting,  will  pay  in  tuition  only  56  percent 
of  the  funds  required  to  operate  the  college. 
With  room  and  board  added,  they  pay  $2 
out  of  every  $3  for  current  expenditures. 
Not  one  cent  goes  for  large  capital  expenses 
as  we  renovate  old  buildings  and  construct  a 
new  science  laboratory  center. 

To  meet  long-overdue  needs,  I  must  saddle 
up,  like  my  predecessor  William  Smith  two 
centuries  ago,  and  don  the  habit  of  the  pro- 
fessional mendicant. 

At  the  same  time,  I  will  draft  a  letter  to 
students  and  parents  reporting  that  once 
again  Washington  College  has  been  obliged 
to  raise  its  fees.  Some  will  undoubtedly  re- 
spond by  quoting  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion to  indict  me  for  at  least  one  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins. 

Why  don't  we  produce  a  more  cost-effec- 
tive budget?  To  ask  this  question  Is  slightly 
equivalent  to  asking  why  Chopin  did  not 
pare  his  "Minute  Waltz"  to  50  seconds  or  so. 
Washington  College,  like  peer  institutions, 
holds  the  ancient  ideal  that  genuine  educa- 
tion cannot  be  reduced  to  assembly-line 
techniques. 

It  takes  time  and  it  takes  teaching— labor- 
intensive  teaching.  We  enlist  60  full-time 
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pi  ofessors  for  Just  over  800  students.  De- 
s]  ite  our  best  efforts,  our  average  faculty 
SI  lary  is  below  the  national  average  for  in- 
d<  pendent  college— less  than  $32,000  a  year. 

[s  Washington  College  accountable?  In 
lf82,  the  trustees  commissioned  a  hard- 
n^sed  firm  of  financial  analysts  from 
Bfaston  to  prepare  a  five-year  projection  of 
Ti  venues  and  costs.  It  showed  that  we  were 
hi  aded  toward  unmanageable  deficits  unless 
ri  (orous  corrective  measures  were  taken. 

Last  month,  five  years  later,  the  board 
u  opted  a  budget  that  will  be  stringently  in 
bflance  for  the  year  ahead.  Countless  col- 
lege boards  across  this  country,  to  my 
knowledge,  have  gone  through  similar  expe- 
riences without  benefit  of  Secretary  Ben- 
nett's catcalls. 

erica's  colleges  are  constantly  being 

ited  in  the  highly  competitive  market- 
pbce  of  student  recruitment.  Yet  we  cannot 
do  business  as  if  we  were  for-profit  corpora- 
tipns. 

IWhen  our  venerable  buildings  get  old  and 
obsolete,  we  cannot  tear  them  down  simply 
for  efficiency's  sake.  We  do  not  hire  and  fire 
faculty  at  will  according  to  the  latest  lineup 
ol  course  enrollments.  Nor  do  we  manufac- 
ti|re  disposable  products  that  lose  a  substan- 
tial ptortion  of  their  value  the  minute  they 
leiLve  the  showroom. 

When  Secretary  of  Education  Bennett 
tells  you  that  we  are  greedy,  simply  ask  him 
oike  question:  Where  are  we  stashing  the  ac- 
cifmulations  of  our  greed?  when  we  manage 

turn  up  a  surplus  dollar,  our  highest  pri- 
oi^ty  is  to  deposit  it  in  the  college  endow- 
ment. 

Thus,  we  prepare  for  that  rainy  day  when 
s^idents  and  parents  and  patrons  may  possi- 
b]  y  begin  to  take  the  Secretary  seriously. 


4  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  MARY  SHAW 
SHORE 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
h<  inor  a  former  employee  of  the  Beltsville  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Center  and  of  the  Universi- 
ty: of  Maryland  wIk)  will  receive  the  first  Distin- 
guished Scientist  Award  from  the  FriernJs  of 
A{|ricultural  Research— Beltsville,  Inc.,  on 
^lednesday.  May  6,  1987.  Dr.  Mary  Shaw 
S^rb,  the  first  scientist  to  be  so  honored,  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  all  Americans,  and 
of  people  throughout  the  worid  for  her 
sarch  contributions  that  were  of  critical  im- 

MarKe  in  isolating  and  commercializing  the 

^ipernicious  anemia  factor,  vitamin  Bu,  and 
otfier  major  advances  in  tf>e  science  of  nu- 

ion. 

Until  Dr.  Shorfo's  singular  contribution  in 
1(47,  pernicious  anemia  seriously  afflicted 
5(>,000  Americans  each  year.  Indeed,  Dr. 
shorb's  fatf>er-in-law  had  died  of  this  disease. 
However  in  1926  raw  liver  had  been  found  to 
bk  an  effective — albeit  distasteful— treatment 
fdr  pernicious  anemia.  After  this  discovery 
kierck  &  Co.  and  several  other  pharmaceutical 
fianns  had  embarked  upon  the  purification,  iso- 
lation, and  identification  of  the  principle  in  liver 
responsible  for  its  therapeutic  effectiveness. 
Ttiese  efforts  by  the  pharmaceutical  firms 
were  blocked  by  lack  of  sufficient  pernk:ious 
anemia  patients  for  bioassays.  Nevertheless  a 
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team  o|  scientists  at  Merck  &  Co.,  in  coo(>era- 
tion  with  Columbia  University,  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  had  been  able  to  sepa- 
rate liv#r  extracts  into  active  and  inactive  frac- 

Whrl^  working  at  the  Beltsville  Agricultural 
Research  Center,  Dr.  Shorfo  had  developed 
the  hypothesis  that  the  antipernk:ious  ar>emia 
factor  fti  liver  might  be  the  same  factor  that 
she  found  to  be  essential  for  supporting 
growth  I  of  the  yogurt  bacillus,  Lactobacillus 
lactis.  pr.  Shorfo's  concept  was  treated  with 
skepticism  by  her  supervisors  at  the  Beltsville 
center  and  by  several  pharmaceutical  firms. 
Moreover,  her  employment  at  Vne  center  was 
terminated  in  1947  to  make  way  for  a  Worid 
War  II  veteran;  but  she  was  granted  an  unpaid 
post  in  the  Poultry  Husbarxiry  Department  of 
ttie  Ur^versity  of  Marylartd.  Fortunately,  Dr. 
Kari  Fqikers  of  Merck  &  Co.  saw  merit  in  Dr. 
Shorb'S  hypothesis  that  the  growth  response 
of  the  yogurt  bacillus  might  t>e  ck>sely  coae- 
lated  t4  the  response  of  a  human  patient  with 
a  blood  disease. 

Sinc9  Merck  &  Co.  possessed  partially  puri- 
fied liver  extracts,  come  of  which  were  clini- 
cally elective  against  pernicious  anemia  and 
some  which  were  ineffective,  it  was  possible 
to  test  Dr.  Shorb's  hypothesis.  Merck  provided 
$400  to  the  university  in  order  to  allow  Dr. 
SlK)rb  ito  evaluate  the  liver  extracts  in  blind 
tests.  If)  these  tests  Dr.  Short  proved  that  her 
hypothesis  was  valkj.  By  using  Dr.  Shorfo's 
bacterigl  bioassay,  the  Merck  team  was  able 
within  $  months  to  isolate  vitamin  Bu  in  pure 
crystalline  fonn.  Thus  Dr.  Shorfo's  research 
was  of  {critical  importance  in  the  discovery  and 
comm^cial  development  of  vitamin  Bu.  No 
other  Vitamin  has  t>een  discovered  subse- 
quently, In  addition  to  its  use  in  preventing 
pernicious  anernia,  vitamin  Bu  is  an  essential 
ingredif  nt  in  the  rations  of  livestock  and  poul- 
try,     j 

Dr.  Shorfo,  a  resident  of  Beltsville,  MD,  was 
bom  irtWahpeton,  ND,  January  11,  1907.  The 
Shorb'g  have  two  daughters,  one  son,  seven 
grandchildren,  and  eight  great-grandchildren. 
She  received  the  Sc.D.— immunology— from 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1933.  Dr.  Shorfo 
retired  [from  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1972.  r  March  1987  Dr.  Shorfo  was  inducted 
into  the  Maryland  Women's  Hall  of  Fame.  In 
her  honor,  Merck  &  Co.  established  the  Shorfo 
Lectureship  at  the  University  of  MarylaruJ. 
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TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CAUFORHIA 
rHE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4,  1987 


DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1  work- 
ers arc  und  the  world  celebrated  May  Day,  the 
interna  ional  workers  holiday.  But  for  the 
American  worker,  this  year's  May  Day  celebra- 
tion doesn't  t>egin  until  today.  According  to 
the  Te^c  Foundation,  May  4  is  "Tax  Freedom 
Day."  This  is  the  day  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can worker  fulfills  his/her  Federal,  State,  and 
local  obligation  to  the  tax  man  if  every  dollar 
earned  since  January  1  is  withheld  for  tax  pur- 
poses. 
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Unfortunately,  the  American  taxpayer  has 
little  to  celebrate  about.  According  to  the  Tax 
Foundation,  Tax  Freedom  Day  has  advanced 
6  days  since  1984,  thereby  wiping  out  com- 
pletely the  impact  of  the  tax  cuts  enacted 
under  the  EcorK>mic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
lERTA]  of  1981.  Yet  as  Federal  spending  con- 
tinues to  skyrocket  out  of  conti-ol.  the  leader- 
ship in  Congress  is  looking  for  new  and  inno- 
vative ways  to  further  irKrease  the  tax  burden 
on  ttie  American  worker.  The  goal,  it  appears, 
is  to  combine  ttie  Tax  Freedom  Day  celebra- 
tion with  the  Memorial  Day  holiday. 

The  increasirig  tax  burden  has  rv3t  gone  urv 
noticed.  The  county  of  Los  Angeles  recently 
approved  a  resolution  declaring  May  4  as  Tax 
Freedom  Day."  The  resolution  contained  the 
folk>w>ng  statement 

While  Ooveniment  has  certain  Constitu- 
tional responsibilities  (e.g.  National  De- 
fense, Public  Education,  Criminal  Justice, 
Cultural  and  Recreational  Services)  to  do 
for  the  people  what  they  can't  do  for  them- 
selves, we  must  always  strive  for  economy 
and  efficiency  through  the  elimination  of 
fat  and  wasteful  spending  to  lessen  the 
burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

TtK>se  are  words  that  Congress  would  do 
well  to  heed.  Unfortunately,  upon  examination 
of  the  recently  approved  fiscal  year  1988 
txidget  resolution,  fat  and  wasteful  spending 
will  continue  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  Federal 
budget  for  1  more  year. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  two 
recent  press  releases  from  ttie  Tax  Founda- 
tion whk;h  declared  May  4  as  "Tax  Freedom 
Day,"  and  examines  the  American  worker's 
ever  growing  tax  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  rx>te  of  tfie  r>ear  record  tax  burden  on 
the  American  worker. 

[Press  release:  A.M.  Edition,  April  15. 1987] 
T/uc  Freedom  Day  Is  Mat  4 

Washington,  DC— May  4  is  Tax  Freedom 
Day  1987.  Economists  at  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion reckon  it  takes  the  average  American 
from  January  1  through  May  3  to  pay  the 
tax  collector,  assuming  every  dollar  in  the 
paycheck  is  paid  out  for  Federal,  state  and 
local  government  taxes  from  the  first  day  of 
the  year. 

Researchers  at  the  Washington-based  tax 
watchdog  organization  annually  calculate 
Tax  Freedom  Day  as  a  way  of  showing  how 
government  dominates  the  economy.  That 
presence  is  still  growing,  they  say:  Since 
1984,  the  date  has  moved  six  days  farther 
on  in  the  calendar— from  April  28  to  May  4. 
Tax  Freedom  Day  has  advanced  two  days  in 
Just  the  past  year,  according  to  revisions 
based  on  updated  govenunent  data.  Tax 
Freedom  Day,  1986,  fell  on  May  2. 

This  year,  the  American  taxpayer  has  re- 
turned to  the  same  point  he  was  at  prior  to 
passage  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981  (ERTA).  That  legislation  stopped 
the  on-going  rise  of  Federal  taxes  and  Uncle 
Sam's  tax  take  dropped  slightly  relative  to 
time  worked  until  1985,  when  it  rose  again. 

The  full  impact  of  ERTA's  cuts  were 
never  felt.  They  were  diminished  by  sulise- 
quent  Congressional  take-backs  of  business 
tax  cuts  in  1982  and  1984,  higher  excise 
taxes  on  gasoline  and  cigarettes,  Euid  hikes 
in  payroll  taxes  instituted  to  restore  the 
troubled  Social  Security  system  to  solvency. 

At  the  state-local  levels,  taxes  have  gener- 
ally risen  faster  than  incomes  over  the  past 
seven  years,  taking  up  any  slack  taxpayers 
may  otherwise   have   temporarily   enjoyed 
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from  Federal  cuts.  The  net  result  is  that  we 
are  back  where  we  were  before  ERTA— to  a 
May  4  date  for  Tax  Freedom  Day. 

The  average  taxpayer  also  pays  more  lie- 
cause  of  the  economy's  continuing  recovery. 
Tax  collections  have  risen  along  with  the 
expanding  economy  and  growing  incomes  of 
Americans,  causing  the  flow  of  revenues  to 
Federal,  state  and  local  treasuries  to  in- 
crease as  well. 

The  Tax  Foundation,  Incorporated,  is  a 
nonprofit,  nonpartisan  research  and  public 
education  organization  founded  in  1937  to 
monitor  tax  and  fiscal  activities  at  all  levels 
of  government.  Its  purpose  is  summed  up  in 
the  motto:  "Toward  Better  Government 
Through  Citizen  Understanding." 

Selected  year  1930-1987  year  tax  freedom 
day 

1930 Feb.  13 

1940 Mar.  8 

1950 Apr.  3 

1960 Apr.  17 

1970 Apr.  28 

1975 Apr.  28 

1980 May  1 

1981 »..»... May  4 

1982 May  3 

1983 Apr.  30 

1984 Apr.  28 

1985 May  1 

1986  (b) May  2 

1987  (b) May  4 

(a)  Revised,    (b)  Forecast. 

[For  release:  A.M.  edition,  April  15. 1987.1 
U.S.  Earner  Works  2  Hours,  43  Minutes 
Per  Day  to  Pay  Feoerai.,  State  and  Local 
Taxes 

Washington,  E>C.— Taxes  will  take  a  2- 
hour,  43-mlnute  bite  from  the  average  work- 
er's 8-hour  earnings  in  1987.  That's  up  from 
2-hours.  39-minutes  in  1986. 

Federal  taxes  will  claim  1  hour  and  46 
minutes  of  a  worker's  earnings,  while  state- 
local  taxes  preempt  57  minutes'  worth  of 
productive  labor.  The  total  tax  bite  from 
the  workday  is  far  ahead  of  the  next  most 
costly  item,  housing  and  household  oper- 
ation, which  will  require  a  worker  to  put  In 
1  hour  and  27  minutes  on  the  Job,  a  minute 
less  than  in  1986.  Third  come  food  and  to- 
l>acco,  which  will  consume  an  hour's  worth 
of  work,  the  same  time  span  as  last  year. 

Researchers  at  the  Tax  Foundation  detect 
cnly  minor  shifts  in  the  allocation  of  a  day's 
pay  over  the  last  year.  Earning  the  money 
for  the  clothing  budget  will  require  23  min- 
utes on  the  Job— the  same  as  in  1986.  Other 
items  requiring  the  same  time  on  the  job 
this  year  as  last  include  medical  expenses 
(37  minutes),  transportation  (42  minutes), 
and  recreation  (21  minutes). 

The  higher  tax  bill  this  year  means  that 
less  earning  time  is  available  for  "miscella- 
neous" costs,  a  catch-all  category  compris- 
ing personal  care,  personal  business,  private 
education,  religious  and  welfare  activities, 
net  foreign  travel,  and  net  savings.  This 
year,  the  worker  will  have  3  minutes  fewer 
in  the  daily  8  hours  to  work  for  these  items. 

The  2-hour,  43-minute  tax  bite  means  that 
today's  total  tax  burden  per  8-hour  day  for 
1987  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  in  1981 
prior  to  the  impact  of  "ERTA"— the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  ERTA 
caused  a  drop  in  the  Federal  portion  of  the 
tax  burden,  lessening  the  work  time  re- 
quired to  cover  taxes  in  1982,  1983.  and 
1984.  This  year  the  cycle  comes  full  course, 
as  subsequent  increases  in  Federal  business 
and  payroll  taxes  have  eroded  some  of  the 
gain  from  ERTA.  and  as  the  total  tax  take 
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has  increased  apace  with  the  economic  re- 
tMund. 

The  Tax  Foundation.  Incorporated,  is  a 
nonprofit,  nonpartisan  research  and  public 
education  organization  founded  in  1937  to 
monitor  tax  and  fiscal  activities  at  all  levels 
of  govenunent.  Its  purpose  is  summed  up  in 
the  motto:  "Toward  Better  Oovertunent 
Through  Citizen  Understanding." 
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GATEWAY  TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tritHite  to  Gateway  Technical  Institute  in  Keno- 
sha, Wl,  the  second  oldest  publicly  funded  vo- 
cational school  in  the  country,  now  celebrating 
Its  75th  anniversary. 

Wisconsin  State  legislation  established  vo- 
cational and  adult  education  in  1911.  One 
year  later,  in  1912.  a  State-approved  vocation- 
al sclHX}!  opened  in  Kenosha.  Dedicated  to 
providir)g  employment  training  for  youths  who 
had  to  leave  high  sctwol  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16,  the  Kenosha  Technical  Institute 
trained  students  in  the  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  manual  arts.  In  1970  KTI,  the  predeces- 
sor of  Gateway  Technical  Institute,  tiecame 
the  first  2-year  technical  institute  in  the  United 
States  to  be  fully  accredited  t>y  ttte  North 
Central  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

My  congressional  district  has  truly  benefit- 
ted from  the  work  of  the  Gateway  Technical 
Institute.  Today  4,300  students  are  preparing 
for  job  entry  or  employment  upgrading  in  more 
than  60  skill  areas.  In  addition,  the  institution 
is  providing  technical  assistance  to  area  em- 
ployers to  help  them  brir)g  tfietr  methods  arKl 
procedures,  as  vratl  as  their  empk>yees,  up  to 
date  with  technical  advances.  Gateway  is  a 
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vital  part  of  the  educational,  training,  and  re- 
fraining netwNXk  in  souttwastem  Wisconsin. 

I  am  pleaaad.  Mr.  Spealter,  to  recognize  this 
institution  In  ttw  U.S.  Congress  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  7Sth  annivwsary. 


ESSEX  COXJNTY  COUNTRY  CLUB 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

or  mw  JERSEY 
ni  THE  BOUSS  or  RKPRZSEMTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I'd  like  to  join  with 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Rooino,  in  corigratulating  a 
group  of  our  constitutents  on  tt>e  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Essex  County 
Country  Club  in  West  Orange,  MJ. 

As  the  fourth  oldest  private  club  in  the 
Nation.  Essex  County  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished history. 

It  was  incorporated  on  May  26,  1887  in 
Orange,  HJ,  by  members  of  ttie  Essex  Hunt 
and  Essex  County  Toboggan  Clubs.  During 
ttw  early  years,  the  club  fielded  a  polo  team 
and  held  a  hunt  ball  each  October,  the  high- 
light of  ttie  fall  social  calerxlar. 

By  1895,  plans  were  drawn  for  a  nine-hole 
golf  course.  By  1901,  an  18-hole  course  was 
built  on  what  is  known  as  the  First  Mountain 
in  West  Orange. 

In  1918.  ttw  dub  began  the  process  of 
moving  to  its  present  location,  a  little  over  1 
mile  from  the  original  tract 

Through  the  years,  \he  membership  rolls 
have  been  distinguished  by  Vne  presence  of 
such  figures  as  Thomas  Edison,  W.  Emien 
Roosevelt,  Goverrrar  Charles  Edison,  and 
Senator  Joseph  Frelinghuysen. 

Many  of  golfs  greatest  players,  beginning 
with  Bobby  Jones,  have  tested  their  skills  on 
tt>e  course,  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  our 
State. 

This  year  Essex  County  will  host  the  New 
Jersey  State  Open  arvJ  the  Metropolitan  Golf 
Association's  "Ike  Champnnship,"  ttie  most 
prestigious  amateur  event  in  ttie  greater  New 
York  area. 

These  are  part  of  a  year  long  series  of  com- 
memorative and  charity  events  celebrating  the 
club's  centennial. 

I  «rant  to  congratulate  my  constituents  on 
this  urHque  event  and  to  wish  them  even 
greater  success  in  their  second  century. 


TRmUTE  TO  DR.  AUSTIN  J. 
GERBER 


JMI 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CAUrORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4,  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  bibute  to  Dr. 
Austin  J.  Gerber  upon  his  retirement  after  his 
servKe  to  the  CalHomia  State  University  at 
Sacramento  during  the  past  21  years.  Dr.  Ger- 
ber's  hard  work,  dedication  and  compassion  in 
a  variety  of  capacities  has  earned  him  the  re- 
spect arxj  admiration  of  friends  arul  col- 
leagues ttiroughout  our  comnrtunity. 
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Mter  sennng  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  16  years, 
achieving  ttie  rank  of  lieutenant  cokjnel, 
Gerber  became  a  professor  of  labor  law  at 
California  State  University  at  Sacramento, 
i^uently,  Dr.  Gerber  became  dean  of  the 
school  of  business  and  public  administration, 
and  later,  acting  preskient  of  ttie  California 
State  University  at  Sacramento. 

Pr.  Gert>er  has  also  served  our  community 
participating  actively  in  various  organiza- 

ns.  The  Sacramento  American  Red  Cross, 
th4  Private  Industry  Council  of  Sacramento, 
arfj  ttie  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Commit- 
ted whk:h  will  succeed  it,  and  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Sacramento  are  only  a  few  of  ttie  important 
organizations  to  whk:h  Dr.  Gerber  has  devoted 
mdch  of  his  own  time  and  energy,  and  all  the 
m#mbers  of  these  and  other  organizations 
ovie  a  great  deal  of  their  success  to  his  ef- 
fats. 

t^r.  Speaker,  it  is  impossible  to  ad'x^uately 
th  ink  Dr.  Gerber  for  his  service  to  the  com- 
munity, txit  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to 
tti^  thanking  him  for  his  distinguished  serv- 
ica  and  wishing  him  every  success  in  the 
futjre. 


lun<:heon  honors  catholic 
commission  on  aging 


TAX  freedom  day  IS  MAY  4 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 

^T.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  today.  May  4,  is 
T*<  Freedom  Day,  1987. 

[Today  is  the  first  day  that  American  taxpay- 
ers are  working  for  themselves — and  not  for 
thj  Government.  That's  right  Economists  at 
th  i  Tax  Foundation  calculate  that  it  takes  the 
average  American  worker  from  January  1 
through  May  3  to  pay  the  tax  collector— as- 
signing every  dollar  in  the  paycheck  is  paid 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 

Ices. 

Since  1950,  Tax  Freedom  Day  has  pushed 
ad  from  April  3  to  May  4— that's  1  more 
mbnth  of  working  to  feed  the  Government, 
artd  1  less  month  of  working  to  feed  your 
f^nily. 

Even  worse  news  is  the  fact  that  we're  now 
t>4ck  to  wtiere  we  started  before  President 
R^gan  took  office.  Through  the  tax  reduc- 
tions in  the  Economk:  Recovery  Act  of  1981, 
we  were  able  to  push  the  1984  Tax  Freedom 
Day  back  to  April  28.  Since  then,  however, 
Congress  has  taken  back  some  of  those  tax 
cilts;  it  has  passed  higher  excise  taxes;  it  has 
hi|(ed  payroll  taxes;  and  It  has  passed  a  con- 
fining complex  tax  reform  bill. 

jl  continue  to  be  amazed  at  the  fact  that 
3re  are  ttiose  in  Congress  who  are  calling 
still  more  tax  increases.  Apparently,  they 

)n't  be  content  until  Americans  are  working 
time  for  ttie  bureaucracy. 

jTax  Freedom  Day  serves  as  a  reminder  to 
a|  in  Congress  that  Americans  are  already 
overtaxed,  and  that  it's  high  time  we  let  Amer- 
K^ns  work  for  themselves. 


May  I  1987 


May  4.  1987 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 

Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  salute 
the  re<ipients  of  Catholic  Commission  on 
Aging  o|  Los  Angeles's  Recognition  of  Service 
Awards^  A  luncheon,  held  at  the  Industry  Hills 
and  Sheraton  Resort  in  the  City  of  Industry, 
was  given  to  honor  those  people  wtio  tiad 
given  dfvoted  service  to  the  elderiy. 

Parisies  in  the  Archdiocese  were  invited  to 
choose  ia  person  to  honor,  with  the  committee 
of  ttie  dommission  selecting  both  an  organiza- 
tion and  an  individual  to  honor. 

One  I  parishioner  who  was  honored  was 
Marge  Le  Venture  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Miracu- 
lous Medal  Church  in  Montet)ello.  Marge  has 
served  the  elderly  in  many  capacities:  As  a 
voluntear  driver  for  Meals  on  Wheels;  as  a 
minister!  of  communion  to  the  sick  and  elderly; 
as  a  fc  under  of  the  visiting  program  to  the 
shut-in  elderly  in  her  church;  and  as  a  music 
ministei  for  Mass  at  a  Convalescent  Hospital. 
She  is  also  active  in  community  affairs  as  a 
delegate  to  an  outreach  program  at  a  local 
hospital,  chair  of  the  Montebello  Arts  and  Cul- 
ture C<vtimissk>n.  and  on  the  Older  Persons 
Action  Committee. 

The  pommission's  award  for  organizations 
was  gi\^n  to  the  Cattiolic  Older  Adults  Service 
and  Intervention  System  [OASIS],  an  outreach 
program  for  senk>rs.  The  commission's  award 
for  individuals  went  to  Marge  and  Frank  Dono- 
van. They  develop  both  Lay  Organization  Min- 
istry to  the  Elderly  [LOVE]  and  Caring  Atti- 
tudes iflegarding  the  Ekjerly  [CARE].  These 
prograr^s  have  trained  ttiousands  of  volun- 
teers In  services  to  the  elderly. 

Present  for  the  awards  were  Archbishop 
Roger  Mationy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Archdio- 
cese, Rev.  Bernard  Castagnola  LCSW,  and 
Mrs.  Lydia  MacLovia. 


LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW   ACTIVITY 
DURING   THE    99TH    CONGRESS 
OP  HTHE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS 
MEANS 


IN     ': 


)N.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  iixiNois 

;  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1987 

ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  ttie  Rules  of 
Lise  of  Representatives,  the  report  of 
nmittee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  its  leg- 
[  review  activity  during  the  99th  Con- 

ON   Legislative  Review  AcTrvrrr 
i«G  the  99th  Congress  or  the  Com- 
;  on  Ways  and  Means 

rOREWORO 

Section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Att  of  1946,  as  originally  enacted,  pro- 
vided for  legislative  review  by  standing  com- 
mittee) of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  ex  icution  of  laws  falling  within  the  ju- 
risdiction  of  such  committees.  The  Legisla- 


tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-510)  and  Public  Law  92-136  amended  the 
1946  provision  to  add  the  requirement  that 
the  jurisdictional  standing  committees  of 
the  House  file  in  "each  odd  numl)ered  year 
•  •  •  not  later  than  January  2  •  •  •  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  that  committee  *  *  * 
during  the  Congress  ending  at  noon  on  Jan- 
uary 3  of  such  year". 

The  full  text  of  section  136  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
190d),  as  amended  by  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-510) 
and  Public  Law  92-136  and  by  Public  Law 
93-344  is  provided  l>elow: 

"Sec.  136.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress in— 

"(1)  Its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  the  application,  administration,  and  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
and 

"(2)  Its  formulation,  consideration,  and 
enactment  of  such  modification  of  or 
changes  in  those  laws,  and  of  such  addition- 
al legislation,  as  may  lie  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  review 
and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  appli- 
cation, administration,  and  execution  of 
those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject 
matter  of  which  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee.  Such  committees  may  carry 
out  the  required  analysis,  appraisal,  and 
evaluation  themselves,  or  by  contract,  or 
may  require  a  Government  agency  to  do  so 
and  furnish  a  report  thereon  to  the  Con- 
gress. Such  committees  may  rely  on  such 
techniques  as  pilot  testing,  analysis  of  costs 
in  comparison  with  t>enefits,  or  provision  for 
evaluation  after  a  defined  period  of  time. 

"(b)  In  each  odd-nimibered  year  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1,  1973,  each  standing 
coiiunittee  of  the  Senate  shall  submit,  not 
later  than  March  31,  to  the  Senate,  and 
each  standing  committee  of  the  House  shall 
submit,  not  later  than  January  2,  to  the 
House,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  that 
committee  under  this  section  during  the 
Congress  ending  at  noon  on  January  3  of 
such  year. 

"(c)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  the 
Budget.  House  Administration,  Rules,  and 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  of  the 
House." 

The  following  report  is  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pursuant  to 
the  atx>ve  provisions  of  law. 

legislative  JURISDICTION 

The  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  during  the  99th 
Congress  was  provided  by  rule  X.  clause  1  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  follows: 

(V)  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — 

(1)  Customs,  collection  districts,  and  ports 
of  entry  and  delivery. 

(2)  Reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

(3)  Revenue  measures  generally. 

(4)  Revenue  measures  relating  to  the  insu- 
lar possessions. 

(5)  The  l>onded  debt  of  the  United  SUtes 
(subject  to  the  last  sentence  of  clause  4(g) 
of  this  rule.') 


'  The  last  sentence  of  clause  4(g)  requires  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  include  in  its 
annual  March  IS  report  to  the  Budget  Committee  a 
specific  recommendation  as  to  the  appropriate  level 
of  the  public  debt  which  would  then  be  set  forth  in 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  and  serve 
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(6)  The  deposit  of  public  moneys. 

(7)  Transportation  of  dutiable  goods. 

(8)  Tax-exempt  foundations  and  charita- 
ble trusts. 

(9)  National  social  security,  except  (A) 
health  care  and  facilities  programs  that  are 
supported  from  general  revenues  as  opposed 
to  payroll  deductions  and  (B)  work  incentive 
programs. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  six  standing  subcom- 
mittees: 

Subcommittee  on  Oversight; 

Subcommittee  on  Social  Security; 

Sut>committee  on  Health; 

Sul)committee  on  Trade; 

Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation;  and 

Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue  Meas- 
ures. 

Under  Rule  4(6)  of  the  Rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sut>committee  on  Oversight: 

includes   all    matters   within   the 

scot>e  of  the  Committee  but  shall  be  limited 
to  existing  law  and  said  oversight  jurisdic- 
tion shall  not  he  exclusive  but  shall  be  con- 
current with  that  of  the  other  suticommit- 
tees,  and  with  respect  to  matters  involving 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  said  conctirrent 
jurisdiction  shall  l>e  shared  with  the  full 
Committee.  Before  undertaking  any  investi- 
gation or  hearing  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  shall  confer  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  full  Conunittee  and 
the  Chairman  of  any  other  subcommittee 
having  jurisdiction." 

Pursuant  to  this  provision  of  the  conunit- 
tee's  rules,  each  of  the  legislative  sulx^m- 
mittees  and  the  full  committee  have  con- 
ducted oversight  activities  in  their  own 
areas  of  jursidiction,  while  the  Subconmiit- 
tee  on  Oversight  has  provided  siieclal  atten- 
tion to  particular  areas  of  concern  to  the 
committee. 

While  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  always  provided  legislative  review  of  the 
programs  under  its  jurisdiction,  largely 
through  its  tradition  of  frequent  and  exten- 
sive public  hearings,  the  establishment  of 
specific  subcommittees  in  1974,  including 
the  Sul>committee  on  Oversight,  significant- 
ly increased  the  committee's  legislative 
review  capability.  Accordingly,  the  legisla- 
tive review  activities  of  the  committee  and 
its  sul>cotnmittees  during  the  99th  Congress 
resulted  in  more  efficient  and  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  and  programs 
under  the  committee's  jurisdiction. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  its  six  sulx;ommittees 
in  the  99th  Congress  was  as  follows: 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Dan  Rostenkowski,  Illinois,  Chairman: 
Sam  M.  Gibtwns,  Florida:  J.J.  Piclde,  Texas; 
Charles  B.  Rangel,  New  York;  Portney  H. 
(Pete)  Stark.  California;  James  RI  Jones, 
Oklahoma;  Andy  Jacobs,  Jr..  Indiana; 
HarcW  Tcrd.  Termessee;  Ed  Jenkins.  Geor- 
gia; Richard  A.  Gephardt.  Missouri;  Thomas 
J.  Downey.  New  York;  Cecil  (Cec)  Heftel, 
Hawaii; '  Wyche  Fowler,  Jr.,  Georgia;  Frank 
J.  Guarini,  New  Jersey;  Marty  Russo.  Illi- 
nois; Don  J.  Pease,  Ohio;  Rol>ert  T.  Matsui. 
California;  Beryl  Anthony.  Jr..  Arkansas; 
Ronnie  G.  Flippo.  Alaliama;  Byron  L. 
Dorgan,  North  Dakota;  Barbara  B.  Keimel- 
ly.  Connecticut;  Brian  J.  Donnelly,  Massa- 
chusetts; William  J.  Coyne.  Pennsylvania; 
Michael    A.     Andrews.    Texas;  *    J  >hn    J. 


as  the  basis  for  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  statu- 
tory limit  on  the  debt. 
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Duncan.  Teimessee;  BUI  Archer,  Texas;  Guy 
Vander  Jagt.  Michigan;  Philip  M.  Crane.  Il- 
linois; Bill  Frenzel.  Mirmesota;  Dick 
Schulze.  Pennsylvania;  Bill  Gradison.  Ohio; 
W.  Henson  Moore.  Louisiana;  Carroll  A. 
Campbell.  Jr..  South  Carolina;  William  M. 
Thomas.  California;  Raymond  J.  McGrath. 
New  York;  Hal  Daub.  Nebraska;  Judd 
Gregg.  New  Hampshire. 

'  Resigned  July  11.  1986. 

'  Assigned  July  2B.  1986. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  TRADE 

Sam  M.  Gibl>ons.  Florida,  Chairman;  Dan 
Rostenkowski.  Illinois;  Ed  Jenkins.  Georgia; 
Thomas  J.  Downey.  New  York;  Don  J. 
Pease.  Ohio;  Cecil  (Cec)  Heftel,  HawaU;' 
Marty  Russo,  Illinois;  Richard  A.  Gephardt. 
Missouri;  Frank  J.  Guarini.  New  Jersey; 
Robert  T.  Matsui.  California;'  Philip  M. 
Crane.  Illinois;  Bill  Archer,  Texas;  Guy 
Vander  Jagt.  Michigan:  Bill  Frenzel.  Mirme- 
sota; Dick  Schulze,  Pennsylvania. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT 

J.J.  Pickle.  Texas.  Chairman:  Frank  J. 
Guarini.  New  Jersey;  Beryl  Anthony.  Jr.. 
Arkansas;  Roimie  G.  Flippo.  Alabama; 
Byron  L.  Dorgan.  North  Dakota;  Harold 
Ford.  Tennessee;  Cecil  (CEC)  Heftel. 
Hawaii';  James  R.  Jones.  Oklahoma';  Dick 
Schulze,  Peiuisylvania;  Bill  FYenzel,  Minne- 
sota; William  M.  Thomas,  California;  Ray- 
mond J.  McGrath.  New  York. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SELECT  REVENUE  MKASURKS 

Charles  B.  Rangel,  New  York.  Chairman 
Ronnie  G.  Flippo,  Alabama;  Byron  L. 
Dorgan,  North  Dakota;  Barbara  B.  Kennel- 
ly,  Coimecticut;  Wyche  Fowler,  Jr.,  Georgia; 
Robert  T.  Matsui.  California';  Beryl  Antho- 
ny. Jr..  Arkansas';  Michael  A.  Andrews. 
Texas';  Brian  J.  Donnelly.  Massachusetts'; 
Guy  Vander  Jagt,  Michigan;  Carroll  A. 
Campl>ell,  Jr..  South  Carolina;  William  M. 
Thomas.  California;  Raymond  J.  McGrath, 
New  York. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH 

Fortney  H.  (Pete)  Stark.  California. 
Chairman:  Andy  Jacobs.  Jr..  Indiana: 
Charles  B.  Rangel.  New  Yoi*;  Brian  J.  Don- 
nelly. Massachusetts;  William  J.  Coyne. 
Pennsylvania;  J.J.  Pickle.  Texas;  James  R. 
Jones.  Oklahoma';  Beryl  Anthony.  Jr..  Ar- 
kansas'; Bill  Gradison.  Ohio;  W.  Henson 
Moore.  Louisiana;  Hal  Daub.  Nebraska; 
Judd  Gregg.  New  Hampshire. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  SECnjRITY 
James  R.  Jones,  Oltlahoma.  Chairmxin: 
Andy  J&cobs,  Jr.,  Indiana:  Richard  A.  Gep- 
hardt, Missouri;  Wyche  Fowler,  Jr.,  Georgia; 
Brian  J.  Donnelly.  Massachusetts';  William 
J.  Coyne.  Pennsylvania;  Sam  M.  Giblwns, 
Florida;  Michael  A.  Andrews.  Texas';  Bill 
Archer.  Texas;  Philip  M.  Crane.  lUlnois;  Hal 
Daub.  Nebraska;  Judd  Gregg.  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Harold  Ford.  Teimessee.  Chairman;  Fort- 
ney H.  (Pete)  Stark.  California;  Don  J. 
Pease.  Ohio;  Rol)ert  T.  Matsui.  California; 
Barbara  B.  Keimelly.  Coimecticut;  Carroll 
A.  CampbeU.  Jr.,  South  Carolina;  BUI  Fren- 
zel, Minnesota;  Bill  Gradison.  Ohio. 

'  Resigned  July  U.  1986. 

'  Assigned  October  9,  1986. 

'  Resigned  October  9.  1986. 

The  legislative  review  activities  of  the 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittees  in  the 
99th  Congress  in  each  major  Jurisdictional 
area  are  discussed  l>elow. 
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A.  TAX 


AMD  TAX  SIMPUnCATIOH 


In  the  99th  CoDgnn.  the  Committee  on 
WvB  and  Means  completed  action  on  H.R. 
383<.  the  moat  comprehenalve  tax  leglsla- 
tlon  since  enactment  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964.  after  a  year-long  compre- 
hensive review  by  the  Committee  and  sub- 
committees in  public  hearings  and  marlcup 
sessions  As  a  result,  the  bill  redesignates 
the  19M  Code  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1988.  The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
improve  the  fairness  and  economic  efficien- 
cy of  the  prior  tax  system.  The  biU  broadens 
the  tax  base  and  lowers  tax  rates,  eliminates 
many  tax  shelters,  restructures  capital  for- 
mation provisions,  shifts  a  portion  of  the 
tax  burden  from  individuals  to  corporations, 
and  enacts  a  stroigthened  minimum  tax. 
Over  a  &-year  period  (fiscal  1988-1990).  the 
bill  is  estimated  to  be  revenue  neutral. 
Below  is  an  overall  chronology  of  the  legis- 
lative background  in  the  99th  Congress  of 
the  revenue  provisions  of  H.R.  3838,  enacted 
into  law  as  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
(Public  Law  99-514). 

1.  Hovae  action 

HJt  3838  as  orlginaUy  reported:  H.R.  3838 
was  introduced  and  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported on  December  3.  1985,  after  extensive 
hearings  and  marliup.  The  bill,  entitled  the 
"Tax  Reform  Act  of  1985"  (H.  Rept.  99- 
428),  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Deceml>er  17. 1985. 

HJl  3838  Committee  Hearings:  The  full 
Committee  held  30  days  of  public  hearings 
on  comprehensive  tax  reform  proposals. 
The  Committee  liegan  public  hearings  on 
February  27,  1985.  Committee  hearings  on 
tax  reform  issues  continued  on  March  26; 
May  30:  June  4.  5.  7.  11-14,  18.  20.  24-27;  and 
July  8-12.  17,  19,  22,  25,  26,  29-31.  A  Com- 
mittee hearing  also  was  held  on  May  16, 

1985.  on  proposed  teciuiical  corrections  to 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  (H.R. 
1800)  and  to  the  Retirement  Equity  Act  of 

1984  (HH.  2100). 

Included  in  the  Committee's  tax  reform 
hearing  consideration  was  the  President's 
tax  reform  proposal  made  in  May  1985 
("The  President's  Tax  Reform  Proposals  to 
the  Congress  for  Fairness,  Growth,  and 
Simplicity"). 

HJl.  3838  Subcommittee  Hearings:  Sever- 
al Subcommittee  hearings  were  held  during 

1985  that  relate  to  subject  matters  included 
in  H.R.  3838: 

Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue  Meaa- 
ures.— The  Select  Revenue  Measures  Sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  the  following 
areas:  March  19— Targeted  jobs  tax  credit; 
April  1,  2.  16— Acquisitions  and  mergers 
(with  (Xersight  Subcommittee);  April  25— 
Attorneys'  fees;  May  22— Carryover  of  net 
operating  losses  (NOLs);  and  June  6— Tax 
burdens  of  low-income  wage  earners.  Based 
on  the  record  developed  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee and  other  information,  modifications  to 
each  of  those  aureas  were  sul>sequently  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  tax  reform  bill. 

The  Subcommittee  continued  hearing  on 
miscellaneous  bills  on  May  12  and  May  19, 

1986.  The  following  bills  were  subsequently 
included  in  H.R.  3838:  H.R.  724  (to  aUow 
property  seized  for  the  collection  of  taxes  to 
be  released  to  the  property  owner  in  certain 
cases);  HJl.  1622  (to  exclude  from  Income 
the  value  of  lodging  located  in  the  proximi- 
ty of  an  educational  institution  and  rented 
by  the  institution  to  its  employees  at  costs): 
HJt.  1667  (to  allow  a  deduction  for  certain 
freight  forwarder  operating  authorities); 
HJt.  1733  (to  allow  an  amortization  deduc- 
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tio  1  for  bus  operating  rights  l>ased  on  a  60- 
mc  nth  period);  H.R.  4575  (to  prevent  the 
avi  idance  of  certain  pension  requirements 
thi  ough  the  use  of  leased  employees);  H.R. 
4546  (to  make  certain  changes  with  respect 
to  the  Tax  Court);  part  of  H.R.  4597  (to 
malie  certain  changes  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  excise  taxes  on  alcohol,  to- 
bacco, and  firearms,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses): H.R.  3301  (to  exempt  from  taxation 
coiporatlons  or  trusts  that  acquire  and 
manage  real  property  for  certain  other 
exempt  organizations);  H.R.  4056  (to  deny 
th4  l>enefits  of  section  911  to  individuals 
wtio  are  in  a  foreign  country  in  violation  of 
an  Executive  Order);  H.R.  4379  (to  provide 
that  nonrecognition  of  gain  on  the  sale  of  a 
principal  residence  shall  apply  where  one  of 
the  spouses  who  occupied  the  old  residence 
dieE  before  occupying  the  new  residence); 
H.K.  4594  (to  provide  that  certain  amounts 
reoeived  by  a  qualified  cooperative  housing 
coiix)ratlon  in  connection  with  the  refinanc- 
ing of  indebtedness  of  such  corporation 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  income  tax); 
ani  part  of  H.R.  4597  (to  nuUce  certain 
changes  relating  to  the  administration  of 
exflse  taxes  on  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  fire- 
arms). 

"The  following  bills  were  discussed  in  the 
May  5  and  May  12  public  hearings  but  were 
not  included  in  the  tax  reform  bill:  H.R.  64 
(toi  allow  employers  a  tax  credit  for  hiring 
displaced  homemEUcers);  H.R.  2473  (to  deny 
a  Reduction  for  amounts  paid  as  restitution 
or  iother  damages  for  violations  of  law  in- 
vokrlng  fraud);  H.R.  4578  (to  provide  that 
the  full  amount  of  excise  taxes  imposed  on 
ru9i  produced  in  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  l>e 
cotered  over  to  the  Virgin  Islands);  part  of 
H.ll.  4597  (to  make  changes  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  excise  taxes  on  alco- 
hol, tobacco,  and  firearms);  H.R.  4603  (to 
provide  that  certain  costs  of  a  private  foun- 
daiion  in  removing  hazardous  substances 
shgll  be  treated  as  qualifying  distributions 
uniler  Code  Section  4942);  H.R.  3139  (to 
exempt  certain  emergency  medical  trans- 
portation from  excise  tax  on  transportation 
by  air);  and  H.R  4077  (to  provide  that  the 
intjerest  on  an  obligation  issued  to  provide 
property  for  use  by  an  electric  utUity  is  not 
exempt  from  tax  if  such  utility  fails  to 
adnere  to  certain  "take  or  pay  agreements" 
eiuered  into  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  certain  nuclear  elec- 
tric generating  facilities). 

Subcommittee  on  OversighL—ln  1985.  the 
O^rsight  Suticommittee  held  hearings  for 
tag  reform  in  the  following  areas:  April  1,  2, 
16 1  (with  Select  Revenue  Measures  Subcom- 
mittee)—Acquisitions  and  mergers;  July  18, 
September  5.  6— Retirement  income  security 
(with  Social  Security  Subcommittee);  June 
21 ;  and  August  1— Tax-exempt  multifamily 
hciising  bonds;  and  September  20— High- 
ingome  taxpayers  and  related  partnership 
tai  Issues.  [See  also  Money  Laundering, 
below.]  Based  on  the  record  developed  by 
th0  Subcommittee  and  other  information, 
modifications  to  each  of  those  areas  were 
sut>sequently  enacted  as  part  of  the  tax 
reform  bill. 

|n  1986,  the  subcommittee  held  a  hearing 
on  tax  reform  in  the  lollowing  area:  July 
15^Evasion  of  gasoline  excise  taxes.  (See 
alto  Tax  Treatment  of  Pass  Through  Enti- 
tias.  below.]  Based  on  the  record  developed 
by  the  Subcommittee,  provisions,  proposed 
by  the  Administration,  imposing  the  gaso- 
line tax  on  removal  of  gasoline  stoclcs  and 
a(^itives  from  the  refinery  or  manufactur- 
ing plant  were  enacted  as  part  of  the  tax 
raormbiU. 
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H.R.  $838  Committee  Markup:  The  Com- 
mittee conducted  26  days  of  markup  on  the 
tax  reform  bill:  Beginning  on  Septemlier  18; 
continukig  on  September  26,  30;  October  1- 
4,  7-9,  ik,  15,  23,  25-27,  November  6,  15-17, 
19-23;  afid  concluding  on  December  3  when 
the  tax  I  reform  bill,  H.R.  3838,  was  intro- 
duced imd  ordered  favorably  reported. 
There  ifras  also  a  Committee  markup  on 
technic^  corrections  to  1984  tax  legislation 
on  September  27,  which  was  included  as  a 
separat<|  title  XV  to  H.R.  3838. 
2.  Senate  action 

H.R.  1838:  H.R.  3838  was  ordered  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
on  May]  6,  1986,  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  af  a  substitute,  after  almost  a  year- 
long comprehensive  review  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress by  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
Subcommittees  in  public  hearings  and 
markup  consideration.  The  amended  bill 
passed  tiie  Senate  by  voice  vote  on  June  24, 
1986  (S.JRept.  99-313). 

H.R.  $838  Conunittee  Hearings:  The  Full 
Committee  held  36  days  of  public  hearings 
on  comprehensive  tax  reform  proposals  in 
1985-1986.  The  Committee  began  public 
hearing*  on  May  9,  1985.  In  1985,  Commit- 
tee heatings  on  tax  reform  issues  were  held 
on  Jime  11-13..  17-20.  25-27:  July  9-11.  16- 
19,  24-2(;  September  24  and  26;  and  October 
1-4  and'  9-10.  In  1986,  Committee  hearings 
were  h^d  on  January  29-30;  February  3-17; 
Maroh  \  and  April  21. 

Included  in  the  Conunittee's  tax  reform 
hearingi  consideration  was  the  President's 
tax  refdrm  hearing  proposal  made  in  May 
1985.     1 

H.R.  1838  Subconunittee  Hearings:  Sever- 
al Subcommittee  hearings  were  held  during 
1985  and  1986  that  related  to  subject  mat- 
ters induded  in  H.R.  3838.  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Subcommittee  on  Savings  Pensions,  and 
Investnient  Policy.— The  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  following  areas:  September 
9,  1985,  Post-retirement  health  benefits;  No- 
veml)er  22,  1985,  Targeted  jobs  tax  credit 
extensifn;  and  January  28.  1986,  Retirement 
Income  Policy  Act. 

Subcaanmittee  on  Energy  and  Agricultural 
Taxation.— The  subconmiittee  held  a  hear- 
ing on  fune  21,  1985,  on  the  impact  of  tax- 
ation od  energy  policy. 

Subcommittee  on  Health.— The  subcom- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  September  9,  1985. 
on  the  asbestos-related  disease  trust  fund. 

Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and  Debt  Man- 
.—The  subcommittee  held  a  hearing 
on  January  31,  1986,  on  mortgage-backed  se- 
curitie 

1838  Committee  Markup:  The  Com- 
^onducted  17  days  of  markup  on  the 
>rm  bill:  beginning  on  March  19, 
1986;  continuing  on  March  24-26;  April  8-10, 
14-18,  il,  24,  28,  and  May  5;  and  concluding 
on  May  6,  when  H.R.  3838.  as  amended,  was 
orderedl  favorably  reported  by  a  unanimous 
vote  (2p-0).  H.R.  3838  as  amended  passed 
the  Senate  on  June  24. 1986  (voice)  (S.  Rept. 
99-313) 

3.  Conference 

H.R.  8838:  On  June  24,  1986,  the  Senate 
insisted  on  its  amendments  and  asked  for  a 
confer^ce.  Conferees  apt>ointed  were  the 
followiilg:  Senators  Packwood,  Dole,  Dan- 
forth,  Chafee,  Long,  Bentsen,  Matsunaga, 
Bradley,  and  Moynihan.  On  July  16,  1986, 
the  House  requested  a  Conference  and  ap- 
pointed the  following  as  conferees:  Repre- 
sentatives Rostenkowski,  PiclUe,  Rangel, 
Stark.  Oephardt.  Russo,  Pease,  Duncan, 
Aroher,  and  Vander  Jagt. 


Conference  was  held  on  July  17, 18,  21  and 
August  16,  1986.  The  conferees  filed  a  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  3838  on  September 
18,  1986  (H.  Report  99-841). 

H.R.  3838  included  the  following  provi- 
sions: Individual  Income  Tax  Provisions 
(Title  I),  Capital  Cost  Provisions  (Title  II). 
Capital  Oains  and  Losses  (Title  III),  Agri- 
culture, Timber,  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources (Title  IV).  Tax  Shelters;  Interest 
Expense  (Title  V).  Corporate  Taxation 
cntle  VI).  Mlnlmimi  Tax  Provisions  (Title 
VU).  Accounting  Provisions  cntle  VIII).  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  (Title  IX).  Insurance 
Products  and  Companies  (Title  X),  Pensions 
and  Deferred  Compensation;  Employee  Ben- 
efits; ESOPs  cntle  XI),  Foreign  Tax  Provi- 
sions (Title  XII).  Tax-Exempt  Bonds  (Title 
XIII),  Trusts  and  Estates:  Minor  Children; 
Gift  and  Estate  Taxes:  Generation  Skipping 
Transfer  Tax  (Title  XIV),  Compliance  and 
Tax  Administration  (Title  XV),  Exempt  and 
Nonprofit  Organizations  (Title  XVI),  Mis- 
cellaneotis  Provisions  (Title  XVII),  and 
Technical  Corrections  (Title  XVIII). 

House-Senate  Consideration  of  Confer- 
ence Report:  The  Conference  Report  on 
H.R.  3838  was  passed  on  September  25, 
1986,  by  a  vote  of  292  yeas,  136  nays  and  4 
not  voting  in  the  House,  and  was  passed  on 
September  27,  1986,  by  a  vote  of  74  yeas.  23 
nays,  and  3  not  voting  In  the  Senate.  A  Con- 
current Resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  395)  to 
provide  technical  and  clerical  corrections  to 
H.R.  3838  was  passed  by  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1986.  The  Senate  then  passed  H. 
Con.  Res.  395  on  October  16,  1986.  The 
House  agreed  to  Senate  amendments  with 
amendments  on  October  17,  1986.  Senate 
agreed  to  House  amendments  with  amend- 
ments on  October  17,  1986.  House  disagreed 
to  Senate  amendments  (October  18,  1986. 
4.  Enactment  of  H.R.  3838 

H.R.  3939,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986, 
was  signed  into  law  by  President  Reagan  on 
October  22,  1986  (Public  Law  99-514). 

B.  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

H.R.  3500,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1985,  passed  the  House  on  Oc- 
tober 24,  1985.  H.R.  3500  included  budget 
reconciUation  legislation  reported  from 
every  committee  in  the  House  except  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee's  reconciliation  legis- 
lation was  included  in  H.R.  3128. 

H.R.  3128,  the  Deficit  Reduction  Amend- 
ments of  1985,  was  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
July  31,  1985.  The  Committee  held  public 
hearings  on  June  19  and  20.  1985,  and  subse- 
quently marked  up  the  legislation  on  July 
24,  1985.  H.R.  3128  was  sequentially  referred 
to  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Judiciary  on  July  31,  1985,  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  September  11. 
1985.  The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce was  discharged  from  consideration  of 
the  bill  on  September  11,  1985.  H.R.  3128 
passed  the  House  on  October  31.  1985.  H.R. 
3500  was  joined  with  H.R.  3128  and  l>ecame 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1985  (H.R.  3128). 

H.R.  3128  passed  the  Senate  amended  on 
November  14,  1985.  On  December  5,  1985, 
the  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment 
with  an  amendment  substituting  the  text  of 
both  H.R.  3128  and  H.R.  3500  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  conference  report  on  H.R.  3128  was 
filed  on  December  19,  1985.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  Decem- 
l>er  19,  1985.  The  House  rejected  the  confer- 
ence report  on  December  19,  1985.  On  the 
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same  day,  the  House*  receded  from  its 
amendment  and  concurred  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  (deleting 
the  Superfund  provisions).  On  December  19, 

1985.  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  House 
simendment  with  an  amendment  (reinstat- 
ing the  Superfund  provisions).  On  Decem- 
t>er  20,  1985,  the  House  disagreed  to  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  Senate  insisted  on 
its  amendment  and  asked  for  a  new  confer- 
ence on  E>ecember  20,  1985. 

The  conference  agreement,  which  was  re- 
jected, included  the  following  provisions 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means:  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
maternal  and  child  health  programs  (Title 
IX).  private  health  insurance  programs 
(Title  X),  single  employer  plan  termination 
insurance  system  amendments  (Title  XI), 
income  security  and  related  programs  (Title 
XII),  revenues,  trade  and  related  programs 
(Title  XIII). 

On  March  6,  1986,  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amendment 
and  agreed  to  an  amendment  with  an 
amendment  (deletion  of  the  Superfund  pro- 
visions among  numerous  provisions).  The 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  amendment 
with  an  amendment  (relating  to  medicare, 
among  numerous  provisions)  on  March  14, 

1986.  On  March  18.  1986.  the  House  dis- 
agreed to  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
Senate  insisted  on  its  amendment  on  March 
18,  1986.  The  House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  on  March  18,  1986.  H.R.  3128 
was  signed  into  law  on  April  7,  1986  (Public 
Law  99-272). 

H.R.  S300 

H.R.  5300,  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1986,  reduced  the  deficit  pursuant  to 
directives  In  the  fiscal  1987  Budget  Resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  120)  and  the  targets  in 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  (Oramm-Rudman).  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  held  a  public 
hearing  July  22,  1986.  The  Committee  also 
held  a  markup  on  July  22,  1986.  and  the  rec- 
ommendations were  Incorporated  into  Title 
X  of  H.R.  5300.  H.R.  5300  passed  the  House 
September  24,  1986.  A  similar  bill  passed  the 
Senate  September  19,  1986  (S.  Rept.  99- 
348).  The  House  and  Senate  agreed  to  con- 
ference. The  conference  report  was  filed  Oc- 
tober 17,  1986  (H.  Rept.  99-1012).  The 
House  and  Senate  agreed  to  the  conference 
report  on  October  17,  1986,  and  it  was 
signed  into  law  October  21.  1986  (Public  Law 
99-509). 

The  provisions  included  in  Public  Law  99- 
509  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  are  as  follows:  (1) 
Customs  Service  User  Fee:  an  additional  ad 
valorem  fee  of  0.5  percent  of  the  value  of 
commercial  merchandise  is  imposed  from 
December  1,  1986  through  September  30, 

1987.  The  fee  is  reduced  to  0.2  percent 
thereafter,  (2)  Medicare:  (with  Energy  and 
Commerce).  The  provisions  limit  the  hospi- 
tals, and  assure  the  prompt  payment  of  all 
medicare  bills.  Savings  also  are  provided  in 
hospital  capital  payments,  cataract  surgery, 
clinical  lab  payments,  nutrition  supplies, 
and  oxygen  services.  Costs  are  incurred  by 
holding  the  inpatient  hospital  deductible  to 
$500  in  1987  and  In  HMOS's,  qualit."  assur- 
ance, home  health  care,  vision  and  occupa- 
tional therapy,  appeals,  and  Alzheimer's 
Disease:  (3)  Eliminate  3  percent  COLA  Trig- 
ger. Social  Security  and  COLA's  wculd  be 
paid  even  If  Inflation  drops  below  ttie  cur- 
rent 3  percent  trigger,  as  expected;  (4)  Pen- 
alty for  not  withholding:  the  penalty  on 
businesses  that  fail  to  deposit  withheld 
taxes  is  doubled  to  10  percent;  (5)  IRS  en- 
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forcement:  an  Increase  in  IRS  funding  to 
the  levels  in  the  House-passed  Treasury  ap- 
propriations bill  is  mandated;  and  (6)  Con- 
rail:  the  Department  of  Transportation  is 
directed  to  sell  Conrail  by  public  offerinr. 
provisions  also  deal  with  the  taxation  of 
lump-sum  wage  settlements. 

C.  WATER  RESOtTHCES  CONSERVATION,  DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND  INPRASTROCTURE  IMPROVEMENT 
AND  REHABILITATION 

H.R.  6,  the  Water  Resources  Conserva- 
tion, Development,  and  Infrastructure  Im- 
provement and  Rehabilitation  Act.  was 
originally  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  On 
August  1,  1985.  H.R.  6  was  reported  with  an 
amendment  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  The  bill  was  re- 
ferred sequentially  to  various  committees 
including  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  consideration  of  such  portions  of 
the  amendment  as  falls  within  their  juris- 
diction. The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
held  a  public  hearing  on  H.R.  6  on  Septem- 
ber 5.  1985,  and  subsequently  marked  up  the 
bill  on  September  18,  1985.  H.R.  6  (Title  15) 
was  reported  with  an  amendment  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1985. 

H.R.  6  passed  the  House  on  Noveml>er  13, 
1985.  In  the  Senate,  similar  legislation  (S. 
1567)  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  on  August  1, 
1985.  S.  1567  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  on  October  10,  1985,  and  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  January  8, 1986. 

H.R.  6  passed  the  Senate  as  amended 
March  26.  1986.  The  House  and  Senate 
agreed  to  a  conference  and  the  conference 
report  was  filed  in  the  House  October  17, 
1986  (H.  Rept.  99-1013).  It  was  signed  into 
law  November  17,  1986  (Public  Law  99-662). 

As  agreed  to.  Public  Law  99-662  imposes 
an  excise  tax  of  0.(K  percent  of  the  value  of 
cargo  in  the  use  of  a  n.S.  harbor  or  channel 
by  a  commercial  vessel  for  loading  or  un- 
loading of  commercial  cargo.  The  port  use 
tax  would  not  apply  to:  (1)  Ports  deauthor- 
ized  prior  to  1985,  or  ports  receiving  no  U.S. 
funds  since  1977;  (2)  cargo  the  transporta- 
tion of  which  is  subject  to  the  inland  water- 
ways fuel  tax:  (3)  cargo  shipped  from  the 
U.S.  mainland  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  or  a  U.S. 
possession  for  local  use,  cargo  shipped  from 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  or  a  U.S.  possession  to  the 
U.S.  mainland  for  local  use  (the  tax  applies 
to  cargo  shipped  to  or  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  to  shipments  of  crude  oil  with  re- 
spect to  Alaska),  or  cargo  loaded  on  a  vessel 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  or  a  U.S.  possession  and 
unloaded  in  the  same  State  or  possession; 
(4)  shorthaul  ferrying  of  passengers  and  ve- 
hicles between  U.S.  points  or  between  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  or  Mexico  (since  the  tax 
applies  to  passenger  transportation);  (S)  fish 
or  other  aquatic  animal  life  caught  In 
voyage.  If  not  previously  landed  on  shore; 
(6)  cargo  shipped  by  the  U.S.  Government 
or  Federal  agencies:  (7)  de  minimis  transac- 
tions; and  (8)  certain  bonded  cargo  entering 
the  U.S.  for  transportation  and  direct  ex- 
portation to  a  foreign  country.  The  act  pro- 
vides for  rebates  of  the  VS.  portion  of  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  tolls  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Trust  Fund.  The  port  use  tax  ijecomes  effec- 
tive on  April  1,  1987. 

The  Act  esUblishes  a  Harbor  Mainte- 
nance Trust  Fund  in  the  Treasury  to  receive 
amounts  equivalent  to  revenues  from  the 
port  use  and  port  maintenance  charges  and 
revenues  from  the  U.S.  portion  of  Saint 
Lawrence   Seaway   tolls.    In   addition,   the 
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TriMt  Fund  will  e«m  Interest  on  invest- 
menta  of  any  caah  balance. 

The  Act  increaaea  the  Inland  waterways 
fuel  tax  to  11  eents  per  gallon  on  January  1. 
19M.  to  13  cents  per  gallon  on  January  1, 
IMl.  to  IS  cents  per  gallon  on  January  1. 
19M.  to  17  cents  per  gallon  on  January  1. 
19M.  and  30  cents  per  gallon  on  January  1. 
1996.  and  thereafter.  The  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee  is  added  to  covered  waterways.  The 
Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund  statutory 
language  Is  placed  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

D.  cosmcroHAiraous  kkorokkkpihg 
■BQunmsirTS 

HJl.  1869.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  contempora- 
neous recordlLeeping  requirements  added  by 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984,  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  April  2,  1985.  and 
pasnfil  the  House  without  amendment  on 
the  same  day.  The  Committee  held  a  public 
hearing  on  HJl.  1869  on  March  5. 1985. 

H.R.  1869  passed  the  Senate  amended  on 
April  3.  1985.  On  May  7,  1985,  the  confer- 
oice  reiwrt  wf>s  filed.  It  was  agreed  to  in  the 
House  on  May  8. 1985,  and  in  the  Senate  on 
May  16,  1965.  It  was  signed  Into  public  law 
on  May  24.  1985  (Public  Law  99-44). 

The  provision  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment are  as  follows:  <1)  The  word  "contem- 
poraneous" Is  repealed  as  if  never  enacted: 
(3)  the  substantiation  of  automobile  deduc- 
tion means  that  the  taxpayer  must  have 
adequate  records  or  sufficient  evidence  cor- 
roborating the  taxpayer's  own  statement. 
An  onployee  need  not  keep  separate  records 
If  the  anployer  has  a  specifically  defined 
policy  limiting  personal  use;  (3)  information 
to  be  requested  on  taxpayer's  returns  is  the 
same  as  present  law,  but  adds  a  written  cor- 
roboration requirement;  (4)  the  retum-pre- 
iwrers  penalty  and  the  IRS  temporary  regu- 
lations on  recordkeeping  are  repealed:  (5) 
delivery  trucks,  buses,  marked  police  and 
fire  ve^cles,  ambulances,  hearses,  and  any 
vehicle  designed  to  carry  cargo  with  a 
loaded  gross  vehicle  weight  of  over  14,000 
pounds,  and  certain  buses,  utility  repair 
trucks,  moving  vans  and  other  vehicles 
using  a  de  minimis  amount  for  personal  pur- 
poses are  excluded  from  the  recordkeeping 
requirements.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  no  later  than  October 
1,  1965;  (6)  income  tax  witholdlng  for  vehi- 
cle fringe  benefits  are  optional,  allowing  the 
employer  either  to  include  the  imputed 
income  on  an  employee's  W-2,  or  withhold 
on  whatever  basis  the  employer  finds  to  be 
most  convenient.  H.R.  1869  is  made  revenue 
neutral  by  reducing  the  simount  of  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  depreciation  for  luxury 
automobiles.  These  reductions  are  generally 
effective  on  April  2,  1985.  In  addition,  the 
present  law  automobUe  inflation  adjust- 
ment was  deferred  untU  January  1, 1986. 

B.  TAX  TIKATIfXIlT  OF  IMPUTED  INTEREST  OR 
>  PATMEMT  SALXS  OP  PROPERTY 
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H.R.  2475  was  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  May 
14,  1985,  and  passed  the  House  on  May  21, 
1985.  The  Committee  held  public  hearing  on 
HJl.  2475  on  April  24,  1985. 

HJl.  2475  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  on  June  13,  1985 
and  passed  the  Senate  with  amendments  on 
June  26.  1985.  The  conference  report  was 
filed  on  August  1,  1985.  and  was  passed  by 
the  House  on  that  date.  The  Senate  passed 
the  conference  report  on  October  1,  1985.  H. 
R.  2475  was  signed  into  law  on  October  11, 
1985.  (Public  Law  99-121). 
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le  conference  agreement  provides  that 
the  rate  used  to  test  the  adequacy  of  stated 
interest  on  the  first  $2.8  million  of  seller  fi- 
nancing is  the  lesser  of  9  percent  or  100  per- 
cent of  the  Applicable  Federal  Rate  (AFR). 
The  test  rate  for  seller  financed  amounts 
over  12.8  million  is  100  percent  of  the  AFR. 
Thel  9  percent  rate  Is  not  available  for  new 
pro||erty  eligible  for  the  investment  tax 
creit.  Any  seller  financing  provided  in  con- 
nection with  a  sale-leaseback  transaction 
muA  use  a  test  rate  of  110  percent  of  the 
AFR.  The  $2.8  million  threshold  amount 
will  be  indexed  for  inflation  beginning  after 
1989.  The  AFR  is  to  be  determined  on  a 
monthly  basis.  Both  parties  are  generally 
reqi|ired  to  account  for  Interest  in  seller-fi- 
transactions  under  the  accrual 
method  of  accounting.  If  the  seller-financ- 
ing amount  is  $2  million  or  less,  both  parties 
may  elect  to  account  for  interest  on  the 
notfl  under  the  cash  method.  The  $2  million 
amaint  will  be  indexed  for  inflation  after 
1980.  This  election  is  not  available  if  the 
sellflr  is  either  a  dealer  selling  property  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  or  an  accru- 
al basis  taxpayer.  If  the  election  to  use  the 
cash  method  is  made,  any  person  who  as- 
sumes the  buyer's  debt  also  must  report  in- 
terMt  on  the  debt  on  the  cash  method,  and 
any  person  who  is  the  transferee  of  the  sell- 
er's note  would  report  interest  on  the  note 
in  accordance  with  its  normal  accounting 
meuiod. 

Tvese  imputed  interest  rules  do  not  apply 
to  4^y  loans  assumed  after  June  30,  1985. 
For '  this  purpose,  the  issuance  of  wrap- 
around debt  is  not  treated  as  an  assumption. 
Cer1|ain  existing  New  York  State  "work-out 

ements"    for   low-income   housing   are 
as  an  assumption.  Further,  for  a 

I  by  an  employer  to  an  employee  to  pur- 

a  principal  residence  in  connection 

a  Job-related  transfer,  the  AFR  is  the 

I  in  effect  on  the  date  the  purchase  con- 
tract becomes  binding. 

The  Imputed  interest  provisions  generally 
apply  to  sales  or  exchanges  after  June  30, 
198C  H.R.  2475  also  lengthens  the  recovery 
period  for  real  property  (other  than  low- 
incotne  housing)  from  18  years  to  19  years, 
effective  for  property  placed  in  service  after 
May  8,  1985.  The  longer  recovery  period 
does  not  apply  to  property  placed  in  service 
after  May  8,  1985,  where  there  was  a  bind- 
ing contract  to  acquire  the  property,  or  con- 
struction was  begun  on  the  property  before 
May  9,  1985,  as  long  as  the  property  is 
plated  in  service  before  January  1,  1987. 
Th0  changes  in  the  required  term  of  a  lease 
necessary  to  qualify  for  the  rehabilitation 
cre<lit  shall  not  apply  to  leases  entered  into 
before  May  22,  1985.  but  only  if  the  lessee 
signed  the  lease  before  May  17, 1985. 

HJR.  2475  also  provides  that  loans  of 
(90J)00  or  less  made  by  a  taxpayer  age  65  or 
old(  r  to  a  "continuing  care  facility"  pursu- 
ant to  a  "continuing  care  contract",  are 
exei  npt  from  the  below-market  loan  rules 
ena  :ted  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  and 
tres  ted  as  advance  payments  of  fees,  and 
not  loans.  Certain  other  elderly  care  centers 
are  also  exempt. 

r.  tAX  TREATMENT  OP  PASSTHROUGH  ENTITIES 

Ttie  Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue 
Measures  tiegan  a  series  of  hearings  de- 
signed to  study  the  current  law  treatment  of 
the  Various  passthrough  entities  established 
or  facilitated  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  first  hearing  was  June  9,  1986,  with  in- 
vited witnesses  only,  the  purpose  of  which 
was:  to  explore  a  broad  overview  of  the 
polft:y  issues  in  the  area  of  taxation  of  pass- 
thr*ugh  entities.  The  Sulxommlttee  devel- 
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oped  a  slibstantial  record  for  its  consider- 
ation in  t  tie  next  Congress. 

REITj,  RlC's,  REMIC'i,  and  Business 
\  Development  Companies 

The  Select  Revenue  Measures  Subcommit- 
tee held  »  second  hearing  on  June  10,  1986, 
to  discuss  certain  specific  passthrough 
areas,  including  Regulated  Investment  Com- 
panies (RiC's)  (H.R.  3397),  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts  (REIT's)  (H.R.  2571),  Busi- 
ness Development  Companies  (HJl.  1658), 
and  Real  Estate  Mortgage  Investment  Con- 
duits (R£tMIC's)  (H.R.  4448). 

Based  on  the  record  developed  by  the 
Select  Revenue  Measures  Subcommittee 
and  other  Information,  changes  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  business  development  compa- 
nies, RiC's  and  REIT's  were  included  in 
H.R.  3831,  and  HEMIC  legislation  was  for- 
mulated for  the  tax  reform  bill.  Also,  the 
Subcomntittee  developed  a  substantial 
record  fof  consideration  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee in  tho  next  Congress. 

Highilncom^  Taxpayers  and  Related 
Partnership  Tax  Issues 

On  September  20, 1985.  the  Suttcommittee 
on  Oversight  held  a  hearing  on  high-income 
individual  who  pay  little  or  no  income  tax 
and  the  |ise  of  partnerships  to  reduce  indi- 
vidual's tax  liabilities. 

The  Subcommittee  examined:  (1)  The 
types  of  tax  shelters  used  and  deductions 
claimed  l^y  high-income  taxpayers  to  avoid 
paying  tftxes;  and  (2)  the  growth  in  recent 
years  of  partnerships  and  the  Impact  of 
partnership  losses  on  high-Income  taxpay- 
ers. Testimony  was  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  Its  study  and  analyses  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  I  requested  by  the  subcommittee. 
Based  oik  the  testimony  received  at  the 
hearing  and  other  Information,  provisions 
were  enacted  In  H.R.  3838  that  restrict  de- 
ductibility of  losses  from  tax  shelter  activl- 
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G.  TAX  AS>ECTS  OF  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 

The  Subcommittees  on  Oversight  and 
Select  Rf  venue  Measures  held  hearings  on 
April  1,  2,  and  16,  1085  on  the  tax  aspects  of 
acquisitions  and  mergers. 

The  hearings  focused  on  (I)  the  degree  to 
which  the  Tax  Code  Influences  acquisition 
and  merger  decisions  by  providing  tax  bene- 
fits uponi  a  change  in  ownership  of  a  corpo- 
ration ttlat  would  not  be  available  absent 
the  change;  (2)  the  availability  of  loss  car- 
ryovers fnd  other  tax  attributes  following 
an  acquisition,  and  the  ability  of  a  purchas- 
er corporation  to  step-up  the  basis  of  the  ac- 
quired ctirporation's  assets  for  purposes  of 
depreciation  and  depletion  deductions,  with 
only  limited  "recapture"  Income  being  taxed 
to  the  acquired  conporatlon;  (3)  the  role  of 
other  ta:(  provisions  that,  while  they  may 
not  be  available  only  in  a  merger  or  acquisi- 
tion situ)  Ltion,  may  have  an  effect  on  corpo- 
rate acquisitions,  including  consideration  of 
the  deductibility  of  interest  on  debt  used  to 
finance  leveraged  buyouts  and  other  acqui- 
sitions, 4nd  the  use  of  installment  obliga- 
tions anci  ESOP's  in  connection  with  acqui- 
sitions; a(nd  (4)  the  economic  impact  of  ac- 
quisitions and  mergers,  including  their  ef- 
fects on  productivity,  employment,  and 
technological  advance. 

Based  [on  the  record  developed  at  the 
hearing  >nd  other  information,  various  cor- 
porate provisions  were  subsequently  enacted 
as  part  6f  H.R.  3838,  including  those  per- 
taining t|>  net  operating  loss  carryovers,  the 
allocation  of  the  purchase  price  In  certain 
asset  acouisitions,  and  the  repeal  of  the  doc- 


trine in  Oeneral  Utilities  A  Operating  Com- 
pany V.  Helvering,  296  U.S.  200  (1935), 
which  had  allowed  certain  sales  to  be  tax- 
free  at  the  entity  level. 

H.  TAX-KZEMPT  MULTI-FAMILY  RENTAL  HOUSING 
BONDS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  held  two 
days  of  public  hearings  on  June  21  and 
August  1,  1985  to  review  the  restrictions  for 
multi-family  residential  rental  property  ap- 
plicable to  tax-exempt  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  (IDB's).  In  addition  to  seeking 
information  on  issues  surrounding  present 
law  rules  governing  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
IDB's  for  multi-family  residential  rental 
projects,  the  Subcommittee  also  sought  in- 
formation on  the  following  issues:  (1)  Any 
revenue  loss  from  tax-exempt  IDB's  and  the 
percentage  of  new  multi-family  rental  hous- 
ing units  financed  with  these  bonds;  (2)  the 
Impact  that  IDB's  have  on  housing  for 
lower-income  persons  and  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  tenants;  and  (3)  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  projects  financed  with 
IDB's. 

Based  on  the  record  developed  by  the  Sub- 
committee plus  other  Information,  provi- 
sions modifying  the  multi-family  rental 
housing  bond  rules  were  enacted  as  part  of 
H.R.  3838. 

I.  MONEY  LAUNDERING  OPERATIONS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  conduct- 
ed a  hearing  on  September  12.  1985,  on 
money  laundering  operations  and  the  en- 
forcement role  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  "Money  laundering"  is  a  process 
by  which  one  conceals  the  existence,  illegal 
source,  or  application  of  income,  and  then 
disguises  that  Income  to  make  it  appear  le- 
gitimate. Although  normally  associated 
with  narcotics  trafficking,  money  launder- 
ing specialists  also  work  with  abusive  tax 
shelter  promoters.  Illegal  tax  protestors,  or- 
ganized crime  figures,  and  everyday  busi- 
ness people  trying  to  hide  untaxed  Income. 

The  Subcommittee  examined  (1)  how 
much  money  is  l>eing  laundered  and  how 
the  operations  are  structured:  (2)  the  extent 
to  which  money  laundering  ojjeratlons  In- 
volve Illegal  and  legal  source  funds,  and  the 
extent  to  which  financial  institutions  are 
participating  in  these  operations:  and  (3) 
whether  present  law  rules  and  penalties,  re- 
porting requirements,  and  information  shar- 
ing agreements  are  sufficient  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

Based  on  the  record  developed  by  the  Sub- 
committee, provisions  to  combat  money 
laundering  were  enacted  as  part  of  H.R. 
3838  and  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-570). 

1.  TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  OP  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  held 
hearings  on  November  1,  1985,  and  April  28, 
1986,  to  examine  the  granting  of  tax-exempt 
status  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
the  Prince  Edward  Academy  in  Parmville, 
Virginia,  and  other  private  educational  in- 
stitutions that  had  been  denied  tax-exempt 
status  based  on  their  policies  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

The  Subcommittee  examined  present  law 
regarding  the  tax  exemption  of  private 
schools,  and  current  IRS  administrative 
guidelines  for  granting,  denying  and  revok- 
ing such  tax  exemptions.  Testimony  was  re- 
ceived during  the  hearings  from  the  IRS, 
representatives  of  the  Prince  Edward  Acade- 
my and  the  Virginia  NAACP,  and  other  in- 
vited and  public  witnesses.  As  a  result  of  the 
hearings,  an  action  plan  was  developed  by 
the  IRS  that  identifies  specific  steps  to  be 
taken  to  Improve  examination  cases.  Also, 
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the  IRS  revised  its  guidelines  concerning 
the  handling  of  cases  where  there  Is  evi- 
dence of  prior  racial  discriminatory  oper- 
ations by  a  private  school. 

K.  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INITIATIVE 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  held 
hearings  on  February  25  and  27,  1986  to 
evaluate  the  Impact  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  (CBI),  a  12-year 
trade  and  economic  development  program 
with  the  Caribbean  Basin  countries  which 
authorizes  preferential  trade  and  tax  meas- 
ures for  Caribbean  Basin  countries  and  ter- 
ritories (Public  Law  98-67). 

The  Subcommittee  examined:  (1)  The 
progress  made  as  a  result  of  enacting  the 
CBI  after  two  years  of  experience;  (2)  the 
results  of  negotiation  of  tax  Information  ex- 
change agreements  with  the  CBI  countries; 
and  (3)  whether  legislative  changes  are 
needed  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
CBI.  The  Subcommittee  developed  a  sub- 
stantial record  for  future  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

L.  COSTS  AMD  AVAILABILITY  OF  LUBIUTT 
IHSiniANCE 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  held 
hearings  on  March  13,  17,  24,  and  April  28, 
1986,  concerning  the  costs  and  availability 
of  liability  insurance. 

The  Subcommittee  discussion  centered  on 
the  following:  (1)  Why  the  cost  of  liability 
insurance  has  increased  dramatically  in 
recent  years;  (2)  the  extent  to  which  liabil- 
ity Insurance  has  become  unavailable  to  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  economy;  (3)  whether 
tort  reform  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
availability  of  liability  insurance;  and  (4) 
the  current  use  of  self-Insurance  by  U.S. 
firms.  The  Subcommittee  developed  a  sub- 
stantial record  for  future  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

M.  ART  ADVISORY  PANEL 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  held  a 
hearing  on  June  3,  1986,  to  review  the  IRS' 
Art  Advisory  Panel  and  related  issues  in- 
volving charitable  contribution  deductions 
of  overvalued  artwork. 

The  Subcommittee  considered  the  IRS' 
abUlty  to  administer  the  Federal  tax  rules 
governing  contribution  and  valuation  of  art- 
work, the  role  of  the  Art  Advisory  Panel  in 
this  process,  the  extent  to  which  overvalu- 
ation of  donated  artwork  continues  to  be  a 
compliance  program,  the  Involvement  of 
such  charitable  deductions  in  tax  shelter 
schemes,  the  problem  of  undervaluation  of 
artwork  in  estate  and  gift  tax  cases,  and  the 
impact  of  current  tax  penalty  provisions. 
The  Subcommittee  developed  a  substantial 
record  to  consider  recommendations  for 
strengthening  the  program  for  handling 
overvaluation  abuses  in  the  area  of  contri- 
butions of  artwork  for  future  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

N.  PENSION  PLAN  UNDERPUNDING 

On  June  24,  1986,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Social 
Security  held  a  joint  hearing  concerning  the 
underfundlng  of  single-employer  private 
pension  plans  and  its  effect  on  the  viability 
of  the  Federal  Pension  Plan  Insurance  pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to 
identify  the  causes  and  impact  of  under- 
funding  on  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration (PBGC)  plans  and  beneficiaries, 
and  to  consider  the  effectiveness  of  the  1985 
reform  measures.  The  Subcommittee  devel- 
oped a  substantial  record  for  future  consid- 
eration by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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O.  EVASION  OF  GASOLINE  EXCISE  TAX 

On  July  15.  1986.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  held  a  public  hearing  to  ascertain 
the  scope  and  significance  of  the  evasion  of 
Federal  gasoline  excise  taxes.  The  purpose 
of  the  hearing  was  to  develop  a  record  for 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  the  evasion  of  the  excise  tax 
on  gasoline.  The  Sulxx>mmittee  examined 
the  extent  of  Federal  revenue  loss  and  the 
enforcement  efforts  of  various  Federal 
agencies.  Testimony  was  received  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
several  State  tax  departments  and  industry 
representatives.  Based  on  the  hearing 
record,  the  Administration  proposed  that 
the  incidence  of  the  gasoline  excise  tax  be 
changed  to  the  point  of  removal  of  gasoline, 
stocks,  and  additives,  from  the  refinery  or 
manufacturing  plant.  This  proposal  was  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986,  effective  January  1. 1988. 

p.  IRS  OPERATIONS  AND  BUDGET 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  held 
hearings  regarding  the  operations  and 
budget  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as 
follows:  (1)  On  March  11, 1985,  to  review  the 
tax  payment  posting  problems  in  the  IRS 
Philadelphia  Service  Center;  (2)  on  April  29, 
1985,  to  review  the  Administration's  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  proposals  relating  to  the 
mS;  (3)  on  June  21  and  December  16,  1985. 
to  review  tax  refund  delays,  specifically  the 
1985  tax  return  filing  results  and  to  resolve 
1985  filing  season  problems,  and  to  improve 
Its  operations  for  tne  1986  filing  season:  (4) 
on  September  19,  1985,  to  review  the  use  of 
limited  tax  refund  offsets  to  collect  nontax 
Federal  debts  as  a  result  of  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984  (PubUc  Law  98-369), 
and  to  monitor  Treasury  regulations  imple- 
menting this  program  for  a  2-year  period, 
on  a  limited  basis,  with  selected  agencies;  (5) 
on  March  4,  1986,  to  determine  the  current 
status  of  the  1986  tax  return  filing  season. 
Including  computer  equipment,  command 
center  and  other  communications  Improve- 
ments, computer  tape  controls,  quality  ini- 
tiatives taxpayer  service,  and  staffing;  and 
(6)  on  May  12,  1986  to  review  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  proposals  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW  OF  TRUST  FUNDS 
A.  SUPERFUND 

TlUe  IV  of  H.R.  2817,  legisUUon  to  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  upon  Introduction.  The 
Committee  held  a  public  hearing  on  May  9, 
1985,  and  subsequently  marked  up  H.R. 
2817.  on  October  18.  1985.  On  October  28, 
1985,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  re- 
ported H.R.  2817,  as  amended,  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  (H.  Rept.  99-253,  Part  2). 
On  December  10,  1985,  H.R.  2817  passed  the 
House  by  a  record  vote  of  391  yeas,  33  nays. 
Under  a  separate  vote,  the  House  agreed  to 
a  Downey  amendment  substituting  a  differ- 
ent tax  title.  Pursuant  to  the  rule  under 
which  H.R.  2817  was  being  considered,  the 
House  agreed  to  Senate  amendments  to  the 
text  of  H.R.  2005  and  adding  House  amend- 
ments consisting  of  language  of  H.R.  2817  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Consequently,  Superfund  legislation  was 
included  in  H.R.  2005.  which  has  been  enti- 
tled the  "Social  Security  Minor  and  Techni- 
cal Changes  Act  of  1985, "  when  it  originally 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  H.R. 
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aoos  puMd  the  Senate  as  amended  Septem- 
ber M.  198S.  The  Houm  and  Senate  screed 
to  a  oonference  on  February  7, 1986. 

The  conference  agreement  was  filed  In  the 
House  on  October  3,  1986  (H.  Rept.  99-962) 
and  passed  the  Senate  on  October  3.  1986. 
The  House  passed  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  October  8.  1986.  H.R.  2005  was 
signed  into  law  October  17, 1986  (Public  Law 
99-499). 

The  revenue  provisions  provide  $8.5  bil- 
lion In  Superfund  revenues  over  5  years.  In- 
cluding $3.75  billion  from  a  petroleum  tax 
of  8.3  cents  per  barrel  on  domestic  crude  oil 
($1.38  bOllon)  and  11.7  cents  per  barrel  on 
imported  petroleum  products  Including  im- 
ported crude  oU  ($1.50  billion):  a  tax  on 
ch«nical  feedstocks  imposed  on  the  prior 
law  list  of  taxable  substances  at  prior  rates 
($1.4  billion):  and  $3.5  billion  from  a  new  en- 
vironmental tax  of  $13  per  $10,000  corpo- 
rate alternative  minimum  taxable  income 
(there  is  an  exception  for  alternative  mini- 
mum taxable  income  below  $2  million).  Spe- 
cial rules  are  provided  for  xylene  and  cer- 
tain other  chemicals,  and  there  is  a  tax  on 
imported  chemical  derivatives  and  a  credit 
for  exported  chemical  derivatives.  General 
revenue  provides  $1.25  billion  ($250  million 
of  general  revenue  appropriations  author- 
ized for  the  Superfund  of  each  of  fiscal 
years  1987-1991)  and  interest  and  recoveries 
estimated  to  raise  $.3  billion  each.  The  Post- 
Closure  Liability  Trust  Fund  and  tax  were 
repealed  retroactively.  The  agreement  also 
provides  for  a  Leaking  Underground  Stor- 
age Tank  (LUST)  Trust  Fund  funded  by  a 
tax  on  fuels  of  0.1  cent  per  gallon  for  5 
years  to  raise  $500  million. 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  natural 
resource  damage  and  assessment  claims  as  a 
Superfund  expenditure  purpose.  Advances 
to  the  Superfund  may  not  exceed  tax  reve- 
nues for  the  following  24  months.  All  ad- 
vances must  be  repaid  by  December  31, 
1991.  The  Superfund  trust  fund  provisions 
are  effective  on  January  1, 1987. 

B.  HIGRWAT  TRUST  PTTKD 

H.R.  3129,  the  Surface  Transportation 
and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of 
1986,  was  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  July  22,  1986.  concern- 
ing the  provisions  within  its  jurisdiction.  It 
passed  the  House  on  August  15,  1986,  and 
passed  the  Senate  as  amended  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1986.  The  House  and  Senate  agreed 
to  a  conference.  The  tax  provisions  agreed 
to  in  the  House  are  as  follows:  (1)  5-year  ex- 
tension of  present  law  highway-related 
excise  taxes  and  exemptions  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993;  (2)  5-year  extension  of  au- 
thority to  spend  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  (through  September  30,  1993),  and  up- 
dating of  the  trust  fund  statute  to  reflect 
the  trust  fund  authorization  purposes  in 
H.R.  3129  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation:  (3)  a  pro- 
vision which  requires  the  Treasury  I>epart- 
ment,  in  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, State  highway  administrators,  and  in- 
dustry representatives,  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  no  later  than  December 
31, 1986,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  is  being  evaded  and  an  assess- 
ment of  what  administrative  options  and 
changes,  including  enforcement  and  audit, 
as  well  as  legislative  proposals  may  be  ap- 
propriate. In  addition,  the  Conunittee  re- 
quested information  on  the  extent  to  which 
other  Federal  excise  taxes,  such  as  (but  not 
limited  to)  diesel  fuel,  aviation  fuel,  tobacco, 
and  al(x>holic  beverages,  are  being  evaded  or 
not  collected.  The  Treasury  Department  is 
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encouraged  to  address  the  gasoline  excise 
tax  \a&\ie  first  and  to  submit  information 
thereon  as  soon  as  possible;  (4)  a  provision 
whl<*i  reduces  the  9-cents-per-gallon  exemp- 
tion for  neat  methanol  and  ethanol  fuels  to 
6  cettts  per  gallon,  as  provided  in  H.R.  3838, 
the  ^ax  Reform  Act  of  1985,  as  passed  by 
the  (House,  and  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto:  and  (5)  a  technical  correction  provi- 
sionj  as  included  in  H.R.  3838,  providing  a 
full  irefund  of  15  cents  per  gallon  of  the 
diesel  fuel  tax  for  school  buses.  A  confer- 
ence report  was  never  filed. 

;   C.  IHIAKD  WATIMWAYS  TRUST  ruWB 

Rtfer  to  Water  Resources  Conservation, 
Development,  and  Infrastructure  Improve- 
ment and  RehabiliUtion  (H.R.  6),  listed 
above. 

Expiring  Provisions 

Tne  Conunittee  continued  to  review  expir- 
ing provisions  in  the  tax  law.  In  1985,  sever- 
al bils  addressed  the  extensions  of  expiring 
provisions  on  a  temporary  basis:  H.R.  3918 
(P.1499-I8I),  H.R.  3981  (P.L.  99-189).  H.R. 
3991  and  H.R.  4006  (P.L.  99-201). 

In|1986,  the  following  expiring  tax  provi- 
sions were  incorporated  in  H.R.  3838:  incre- 
meiial  research  tax  credit,  targeted  Jobs  tax 
credit,  attorneys'  fees,  moratorium  on  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  net  operating  loss 
carryover  rules,  moratorium  on  Code  sec- 
tion! 861  research  allocation  rule,  rules  for 
spoiises  of  Vietnam  MIA's,  moratorium  on 
facidty  housing  regulations,  bau-riers  to  the 
handicapped,  residential  solar  energy  tax 
credit,  business  energy  tax  credits,  credit  for 
fuels  from  nonconventional  sources,  neat  al- 
cohttl  fuels  and  taxicab  fuels  tax  exemption, 
exclisions  for  education  assistance  pro- 
grai  IS,  qualified  group  legal  plans,  and  de- 
pent  lent  care  assistance  programs.  The  ciga- 
rett( :  excise  tax  was  made  permanent  at  16 
cents  per  pack  in  the  budget  reconciliation 
bill  i  H.R.  5300).  The  following  provisions  ex- 
pire i:  residential  and  geothermal  energy  tax 
cred  its. 

SUBCOICMITTEE  ON  TRADE 

Tariff,  trade,  and  customs  laws 
Tl  le  99th  Congress  had  been  an  active 
Con  fress  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  in 
tern  is  of  both  oversight  and  legislation. 
Mei  ibers  of  the  Subcommittee  and  the 
trad  e  staff,  through  formal  briefings  and  In- 
fontal  meetings,  were  in  constant  touch 
witi  agencies  in  relation  to  the  administra- 
tion of  statutes  and  programs  under  Juris- 
dict  on  of  the  Subcommittee.  Throughout 
the  99th  Congress,  Members  and  staff  also 
met  with  private  sector  representatives 
(bui  iness,  labor,  and  consumers  interests) 
and  foreign  delegations  (government  and 
priVEite)  on  trade  issues  of  concern  to  the 
Subcommittee.  In  addition  to  responsibility 
for  multilateral  and  bilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions and  agreements,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade  exercises  oversight  and  legislative  ju- 
risdiction in  the  areas  of  customs  and  cus- 
tOTtm  administration,  the  U.S.  International 
Trafie  Commission,  unfair  trade  practices, 
imilort  relief  trade  matters,  trade  adjust- 
meiit  assistance,  and  special  trade-related 
pro>lems  involving  market  access  (including 
stal  istical  programs  involving  exports,  im- 
por  s,  and  domestic  production)  generally 
and  with  respect  to  particular  industries, 
tnu  le  with  developing  countries,  operations 
of  tnultinational  corporations,  and  East- 
We$t  trade. 

A  i  a  result  of  the  increased  focus  on  trade 
ma  ters  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me  ins  during  the  99th  Congress  and  in  an- 
tici  >ation  of  major  trade  legislation  in  the 
100  ;h  Congress,  the  staff  prepared  for  the 
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use  of  the  Committee  a  document  entitled, 
"Overview  and  Compilation  of  U.S.  Trade 
Statute,"  to  provide  a  description  of  the 
provisions,  operation,  and  background  of  ex- 
isting U.S.  foreign  trade  laws  and  programs, 
as  well  ad  the  text  of  the  current  statutory 
provision 

IE  POLICY  AND  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
OVERSIGHT 

Subcomknittee  members  and  the  trade 
staff  have  maintained  close  and  continual 
oversight  of  the  implementation  of  interna- 
tional trMe  agreements  by  the  United 
States  anil  by  foreign  governments,  and  of 
continuing  developments  In  trade  policy  and 
administration  of  the  trade  statutes. 

The  Subcommittee  has  received  frequent 
briefings  jby  representatives  of  the  Execu- 
tive braiich  having  responsibility  in  the 
trade  arefc.  Members  and  staff  have  contin- 
ued bipartisan  visits  to  Geneva  to  attend 
meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  to 
meet  with  foreign  delegations,  and  to  msdn- 
taln  close  liaison  with  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative^ Office  in  Geneva.  Oversight 
visits  hate  also  been  made  to  key  GATT 
member  fapitals  aind  to  Brussels  for  meet- 
ings withi  officials  of  the  European  Conunu- 
nities  and  the  C^istoms  Cooperation  Council 
(CCC).  Individual  Members  also  attended 
the  GATT  Ministerial-level  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  [launch  a  new  Round  of  multilater- 
al trade  i^gotiations. 

Furthef,  staff  also  continues  to  attend 
meetings  lof  the  private  sector  advisory  com- 
mittees Representing  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  consumers,  to  provide  advice  to 
the  Executive  branch  on  trade  agreement 
implemeAtation  and  current  trade  policy 
issues.  The  Subcommittee,  through  its 
annual  review  under  the  Budget  Act,  seeks 
to  ensure  that  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests foi-  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  U.S.!  Customs  Service,  and  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  are  ade- 
quate fo*  these  agencies  to  carry  out  their 
statutory  trade  functions. 

During]  the  99th  Congress  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Trade  conducted  an  extensive  fact- 
finding mission  through  the  countries  of 
East  and|  South  Asia  between  August  1  and 
24,  1985,lfor  the  purpose  of  reviewing  bilat- 
eral and  regional  economic  and  trade  issues. 
Nine  members  of  the  full  Committee  also 
participated.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
mission  jwas  to  examine  opportunities  for 
improving  commerce  and  trade  with  our 
Asian  trading  partners. 

During;  the  visits  to  Canada,  Japan,  China, 
India,  N^pal,  Thailand,  and  Hong  Kong,  the 
delegation  visited  twelve  cities,  conducted 
seven  press  conferences,  and  participated  in 
over  fifti  meetings  and  official  functions.  In 
each  caoital,  the  delegation  held  construc- 
tive an<l!frank  talks  with  heads  of  govern- 
ment, parliamentary  leaders,  key  trade  offi- 
cials, resident  U.S.  business  representatives, 
and  U.s|  Embassy  personnel.  In  addition, 
the  delegation  toured  factories,  develop- 
ment zones,  and  port  facilities  in  several 
countrief  in  order  to  view  firsthand  their 
production  techniques  and  industrial  capac- 
ity. The  Visit  was  accorded  a  great  of  impor- 
tance byl  foreign  leaders  and  media  in  each 
country. 

Members  and  staff  prepared  extensively 
prior  to  departure  for  the  mission.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  briefings  by  Administra- 
tion officials  and  consultation  with  Asian 
Ambassadors  and  diplomats,  the  Subcom- 
mittee held  a  public  hearing  on  trade  with 


Pacific  Rim  countries  on  July  18,  1985.  Tes- 
timony was  received  from  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, as  well  as  from  U.S.  business  leaders 
with  direct  business  experience  in  Asia. 

In  addition  to,  or  in  conjimction  with  spe- 
cific legislation  cited  below,  the  Subcommit- 
tee also  held  hearings  on  the  following  sub- 
jects as  part  of  its  oversight  activities: 

Piscal  year  1986  authorizations  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  ITC,  and  USTR,  and 
trade  recommendations  for  March  15  report 
to  Budget  Committee. 

Japanese  voluntary  restraints  on  auto  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States. 

Current  conditions  in  the  textile  and  ap- 
psirel  industries. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance. 

Natural  resource  subsidies. 

Trade  Emergency  and  Export  Promotion 
Act. 

Certain  tariff  and  trade  bills. 

Trade  policy  agenda  and  outlook  for  1986. 

Telecommunications  Trade  Act  of  1985. 

Trade  reform  legislation. 

MFN  trading  status  for  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania,  the  Hungarian  People's 
Republic,  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Requirements  of  the  manufacturing 
clause  of  the  copyright  law. 

International  Drug  Enforcement  Act. 

United  States  in  the  international  econo- 
my. 

Results  of  the  GATT  Ministerial  meeting 
held  in  Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay. 

B.  TRADE  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

The  most  intensive  legislative  activity  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  during  the  99th 
Congress  was  development  of  a  bill,  H.R. 
4750,  the  Comprehensive  Trade  Policy 
Reform  Act  of  1986,  Introduced  by  Chair- 
man Rostenkowski  and  other  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  cosp>onsors,  and  reported 
to  the  House  on  May  6,  1986.  This  bill  subse- 
quently was  incorporated  as  Titles  I,  II,  and 
VIII  of  H.R.  4800.  the  "Trade  and  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986" 
which  passed  the  House  on  May  22,  1986. 

The  bill  was  developed  after  the  Subcom- 
mittee held  8  days  of  hearings  with  Admin- 
istration and  private  sector  witnesses  on  the 
operation  of  the  basic  trade  statutes,  pro- 
posals for  administrative  and  legislative  im- 
provements, and  the  need  for  additional  au- 
thorities. 

Based  on  the  hearing  material  and  subse- 
quent consultations  between  Members, 
staff,  and  private  sector  interests,  the  Sub- 
committee developed  under  the  leadership 
of  Chairman  Gibbons  legislation  during  the 
spring  of  1986  focusing  on  extensive  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  all  the  trade  statutes 
providing  U.S.  industry  and  workers  relief 
from  injurious  foreign  unfair  trade  practices 
or  injurious  import  competition.  The  bill 
also  provided  the  President  extended  trade 
agreement  authorities  to  achieve  various  ob- 
jectives In  multilateral  or  bilateral  negotia- 
tions, including  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts and  services  and  intellectual  property 
rights. 

C.  OTHER  LBGISLTIVE  AiTTlVlTY 

In  addition  to  omnibus  trade  reform  legis- 
lation, the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  and  full 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reported 
the  following  trade  legislation  in  the  99th 
Congress: 

1.  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  of  1 985 

H.R.  1562  established  permanent  quotas 
by  statutory  formula  with  few  product  ex- 
emptions on  textile  and  apparel   imports 
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from  all  countries  except  Canada  and  the 
European  Conununity;  Imposed  8-year 
global  quotas  on  nonrubber  footwear  im- 
ports: mandated  the  President  to  negotiate 
voluntary  production  restraint  agreements 
with  major  copper  producing  countries:  re- 
quired study  and  reports  on  foreign  labor 
practices. 

The  Committee  reported  the  bill  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.  which  passed  the  House  on 
October  10.  1985.  and  the  Senate  on  Novem- 
ber 13.  1985.  The  attempt  to  override  the 
Presidential  veto  of  the  bill  faUed  in  the 
House  on  August  6,  1986. 

2.  Telecommunications  Trade  Act  of  1986 

H.R.  3131,  sequentially  referred  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
reported  by  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  April  15,  1986,  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stitute, set  forth  negotiating  objectives  and 
provided  trade  agreement  authorities  for 
achieving  more  open  foreign  markets  for 
international  trade  in  telecommunications 
products  and  services.  These  provision  were 
incorporated  as  Title  II  of  H.R.  4800,  which 
passed  the  House  on  May  22.  1986. 
3.  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Reform  and 
Extension  Act  of  1986 

Sections  13001-13009  of  H.R.  3128,  the 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985.  reauthorized  worker  and 
firm  TAA  programs  for  6  years  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991;  various  amendments  fur- 
ther emphasized  worker  Job  search  and 
training  and  eliminated  financial  assistaitce 
to  firms.  The  legislation  was  enacted  on 
April  7. 1986. 

4.  Customs  user  fees 

Fees  for  customs  processing  of  passengers, 
vessels,  aircraft,  and  vehicles  were  included 
in  the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1985  (H.R.  3128),  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
July  31,  1985,  and  enacted  on  April  7,  1986. 
Additional  fees  for  the  processing  of  formal 
merchandise  entries  were  Incorporated  in 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1986  (H.R.  5300)  which  was  enacted  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  1986. 

5.  Customs  authorization 

A  total  authorization  level  of  $772,141,000 
was  approved  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
of  fiscal  year  1986  as  part  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1985.  This  amount  was  increased  to 
$1,001,180,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  by  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986. 
6.  Customs  Enforcement  Act  of  1986 

The  Customs  Enforcement  Act  of  1986 
was  developed  in  Subcommittee  and  rec)ort- 
ed  by  the  full  Committee  as  HM.  5410  on 
Augxist  15,  1986,  to  make  a  numt>er  of 
amendments  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
strengthen  Customs'  enforcement  capabili- 
ties to  detect  and  apprehend  smugglers  and 
to  interdict  narcotics.  It  also  gave  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  take  trade  actions  against 
■"uncooperative  drug  source  nations."  The 
Act  was  incorporated  in  the  comprehensive 
"Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986"  H.R.  5484  as 
amended),  enacted  on  October  27, 1986. 

7.  AnHApartheid  Act  of  1986 
H.R.  4868,  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  June  16,  1986.  in- 
cluded among  broader  sanctions  against 
South  Africa  the  prohibition  of  imports  of 
uranium  ore  and  oxide,  coal,  iron  and  steel, 
textiles,  military  articles,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  food,  suger,  and  products  of  South 
African  parastatal  organizations.  Congress 
overrode  a  Presidential  veto  of  more  com- 
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prehensive  import  sanctions  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  and  enacted  on  October 
2.  1986. 

8.  Orey  market  autos  and  mirror 
certification 

After  receiving  sequential  referral  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  on 
sections  6  and  7  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Authorization  Act  of  1986  (H.R.  2248).  the 
Committee  favorably  reported  such  provi- 
sions with  amendments  on  September  29, 
1986.  Section  6  provided  a  mechanism  for 
the  safe  conversion  of  imported  "grey 
market  vehicles"  so  that  they  meet  U.S. 
safety  standards:  section  7  is  directed  at  the 
Japanese  practice  of  not  allowing  U.S.  auto- 
mobile companies  to  "self -certify"  that  their 
vehicles  meet  Japanese  safety  standards.  In 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  that  such  self- 
certification  is  acceptable  In  Japan,  section 
7  would  reqtiire  a  certification  system  for 
imported  Japanese  cars  in  the  U.S.  which  is 
similar  to  that  accorded  in  Japan  to  U.S.  ex- 
ported cars.  This  bill  died  in  conference  and 
did  not  become  law. 

9.  Compact  of  Free  Association  Between  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Palau 

H.J.  Res  625  reported  by  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  September  29.  1986, 
Included  among  the  economic  benefits 
granted  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Compact  duty-free  treatment  of  all  Imports 
from  Palau  which  meet  specific  rule-of- 
origln  requirements  and  do  not  exceed 
"competitive  need"  limits,  except  for  certain 
statutory  product  exclusions  and  a  duty-free 
quota  on  canned  tuna. 

10.  Miscellaneous  tariff  and  trade 
leffislation 

During  each  session  of  the  Congress,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trade  holds  public  hear- 
ings and  reports  to  the  full  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  miscellaneous  tariff  and 
trade  bills  proposing  temporary  duty  reduc- 
tions, susptensions  of  duties,  or  changes  in 
classification  relating  to  Individual  products 
or  import  entries.  These  bills  are  carefully 
considered  in  light  of  compelling  circvmi- 
stances  of  inadequate  domestic  supply,  un- 
usually demanding  conditions,  or  long-nm 
changes  in  market  conditions  warranting 
special  legislation.  The  legislative  activity 
devoted  to  miscellaneous  bills  provides  an 
important  oversight  tool  for  reviewing  the 
tariff  system  and  its  impact  on  individual 
competitive  situations. 

During  the  99th  Congress,  the  Subcom- 
mittee favorably  reported  over  60  miscella- 
neous tariff  bills  which  were  incorporated  as 
TiUe  VIII  of  H.R.  4800,  which  passed  the 
House  on  May  22, 1986. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  Congress,  the 
House  passed  an  onmibus  miscellaneous 
tariff  blU  (H.R.  5686),  which  contained  a 
number  of  noncontroversial  provisions  from 
"ntle  VIII  of  H.R.  4800  as  well  as  additional 
noncontroversial  provisions  introduced  sub- 
sequent to  House  passage  of  H.R.  4800,  pro- 
viding for  permanent  duty-free  entry,  sus- 
pension of  duties,  and  classification  changes 
on  a  number  of  products.  No  action  was 
taken  in  the  Senate. 

SlTBCOMMITTEZ  ON  HEALTH 

Many  changes  and  refinements  to  Medi- 
care part  A  and  part  B  were  enacted  during 
the  99th  Congress.  Much  of  this  legislation 
provided  refinements  to  the  Medicare  part 
A  prospective  payment  system  provided  for 
in  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983, 
Public  Law  98-21.  Also  enacted  were  various 
changes  and  limitations  in  the  method  of  re- 
imbursement under  part  B.  In  addition,  new 
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Medicare  benefits  were  Introduced  and  cur- 
rent benefite  expanded.  Furthermore,  legis- 
lation was  enacted  to  Insure  continued 
access  to  employer-based  health  insurance 
for  those  who  would  otherwise  have  lost 
coverace.  During  the  99th  Congress,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  conducted  14  hear- 
ings to  provide  it  background  information 
on  legislative  initiatives  pending  before  the 
Subcommittee. 

The  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1985  (COBRA),  Public  Law 
M-272.  extended  the  transition  to  national 
DRO  rates  for  all  prospective  payment 
system  (PPS)  hospitals,  except  those  locat- 
ed in  the  State  of  Oregon.  Therefore,  the  3- 
year  transition  period,  during  which  a  de- 
clining portion  of  the  total  prospective  pay- 
ment will  be  baaed  on  a  hospital's  historical 
costs  and  an  Increasing  portion  will  be  based 
on  a  combination  of  regional  and  national 
rates,  was  increased  to  4  years.  Other  major 
changes  under  part  A  in  Public  Law  99-272 
included  revision  of  the  hospital  wage  index, 
a  reduction  in  the  Indirect  teaching  adjust- 
ment, and  a  limitation  on  the  direct  medical 
education  payments  under  PPS.  As  a  result 
of  insufficient  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  effectively 
compensate  hospitals  serving  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  low-income  patients. 
COBRA  provided  for  additional  payment 
amounts  to  hospitals  serving  this  type  of 
population  meeting  certain  criteria. 

In  response  to  concerns  surrounding  the 
denial  of  medical  care  to  patients  in  emer- 
gency situations.  Public  Law  99-272  placed 
certain  responsibilities  on  Medicare  partici- 
pating hospitals  with  emergency  depart- 
ments to  provide  a  medical  screening  exami- 
nation and  treatment  for  any  individual 
with  a  medical  emergency. 

COBRA  extended  the  freeze  on  payments 
to,  and  charges  of.  non-participating  physi- 
cians through  December  31,  1986.  During 
the  month  of  April,  physicians  were  able  to 
change  their  participation  status.  Partici- 
pating physicians  received  a  4.15  percent 
prevailing  charge  increase  effective  May  1. 
Future  participation  cycles  will  begin  in 
January  beginning  in  1987. 

Furthermore.  COBRA  provided  that  Med- 
icare coverage  would  be  extended  on  a  man- 
datory basis  to  all  new  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  hired  on  or  after  March 
31.  1986.  States  would  be  permitted  to 
extend  Medicare  coverage  (without  extend- 
ing coverage  under  Social  Security  cash  ben- 
efits) to  those  hired  prior  to  April  1986  by 
volimtary  agreement  with  the  Secretary. 

Other  major  provisions  in  Public  Law  99- 
272  included:  repealing  the  sunset  provision 
thereby  mailing  the  hospice  benefit  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  Medicare  program;  pro- 
vided for  at  least  five  demonstration  pro- 
grams to  determine  whether  and  how  it 
would  be  cost  effective  to  include  preventive 
services  in  the  Medicare  program;  and  pro- 
vided a  limitation  on  the  part  A  penalty  for 
late  enrollment. 

Public  Law  99-272  included  a  provision 
which  requires  employers  with  20  or  more 
employees,  who  maintain  an  employer  pro- 
vided group  health  plan,  to  allow  certain 
employees  and  their  family  members  to 
remain  in  the  group  health  plan  at  their 
own  expense  when  they  would  have  other- 
wise lost  their  coverage.  Employees,  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily  terminated,  may  <»n- 
tinue  in  the  health  plan,  at  the  employee's 
cost  of  no  more  than  102  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicable premium  for  up  to  18  months,  while 
widowed,  divorced,  and  legally  separated 
spotises  and  dependents  may  continue  for 
up  to  3  years. 
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Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1<86  (OBRA).  Public  Law  99-509.  provid- 
ed for  refinements  and  adjustments  to  the 
Medicare  program,  with  special  emphasis  to 
payments  under  part  A.  Capital  related  pay- 
menis  for  prospective  payment  (PPS)  hospi- 
tals,]except  sole  community  hospitals,  would 
be  riduced  by  an  increasing  percentage  for 
tiscv  years  1987  through  1989.  With  some 
ajustments  applied,  hospitals  located  in 
Puetto  Rico  wUl  be  included  in  PPS.  Several 
provisions  were  adopted  that  would  increase 
hospital  payments  to  rural  hospitals.  Provi- 
sion* providing  for  an  improvement  in  the 
clas^l^lc^t^'oi^  ^^^  payment  system  to  better 
account  for  severity  of  illness  and  case  com- 
plexity were  also  included.  Except  for  cer- 
tain; hospitals  receiving  disproportionate 
shaiie  payments,  periodic  Interim  payments 
(PIP)  to  PPS  hospitals  would  be  eliminated. 
The  legislation  provided  that  95  percent  of 
all  •♦clean"  Medicare  claims  submitted  for 
both  parts  A  and  B  are  required  to  be  paid 
witt^n  30  days  after  receipt  by  the  interme- 
diaries and  carriers.  Major  improvements  re- 
lating to  the  quality  of  care,  including  re- 
quiring a  notice  of  hospital  discharge  rights 
for  beneficiaries,  and  the  development  of  a 
uniform  needs  assessment  instrument  to 
evaluate  the  need  for  post-hospital  care 
wen  also  part  of  Public  Law  509. 

Pijblic  Law  99-509  provided  all  physicians 
und*r  part  B  a  3.2  r>ercent  prevailing  charge 
updi  ite  in  January  1987.  The  differential  es- 
tabl  shed  in  Public  Law  99-272  between  the 
prevEiiling  charges  of  a  participating  and 
noni  larticipatlng  physician  will  become  per- 
man  ent.  Maximum  allowable  actual  charge 
limi  s  for  nonparticipatlng  physicians  were 
esta  )lished  for  a  4  year  period.  In  addition, 
OBl^A  places  limits  on  payments  to  and 
chai  ges  of  physicians  performing  surgical 
and  Emesthesia  services  connected  with  cata- 
ractisurgery.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  payment  levels  for  other  proce- 
dures, under  the  inherent  reasonableness 
autliority  with  specified  criteria  applied, 
bas<d  on  considerations  other  than  the 
actu  al.  customary  and  prevailing  charge. 

Several  changes  in  the  End  State  Renal 
Dis<  ase  Program  were  made:  the  number  of 
net!  rorks  was  reduced  to  no  less  thtui  17  and 
funi  led  through  a  50  cent  reduction  of  facili- 
ty rate  payments.  Their  responsibilities 
wer '.  increased  to  include  medical  review  of 
the  facilities.  A  National  Registry  is  to  be 
esta  blished  and  standards  for  reuse  of  dialy- 
sis filters  are  mandated.  In  addition,  im- 
munosuppressive drugs  furnished  to  a  trans- 
plant patient  within  1  year  of  a  transplant 
are  how  covered. 

Oiher  major  provisions  included  in  Public 
LaW  99-509  were:  Medicare  participating 
health  maintenance  organizations  amend- 
(ts;  revised  and  expanded  coverage  to 
ices  furnished  by  certified  registered 
(e  anesthetists  and  physician  assistants; 
vision  care  tmd  occupational  therapy 
ices  were  expanded.  In  response  to  the 
increase  in  the  Medicare  part  A  de- 
tible.  Congress  set  the  calendar  year 
198f  deductible  at  $520.  Without  interven- 
tiod.  the  deductible  would  have  increased  to 
$57^  in  1987  from  $492  in  1986. 

<  Subcommittee  on  Social  Secoiiitt 
During  the  99th  Congress  the  Committee 
apii'oved  several  legislative  changes  in  the 
Social  Security  program.  The  majority  of 
these  revisions  were  incorporated  in  two 
major  pieces  of  deficit  reduction  legislation, 
the;  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iatibn  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99-272)  and 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
198  i  (PubUc  Law  99-509).  Through  its  Sub- 
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committed  on  Social  Security,  the  Commit- 
tee condilcted  substantial  oversight  of  the 
management  and  the  administration  of  the 
Social  Security  retirement  and  disability 
programs. 

With  nspect  to  legislation,  the  Consoli- 
dated Oninlbus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1985  (F  ublic  Law  99-272)  included  a  varie- 
ty of  rdnor  and  technical  legislative 
changes  tiiat  the  Committee  had  originally 
approved  in  the  form  of  H.R.  2005.  Addi- 
tionally, public  Law  99-272  contained  provi- 
sions to:  Oa)  Exempt  wages  paid  retired  Fed- 
eral judges  performing  active  duty  for  the 
purposes  I  of  the  FICA  taxation  and  the 
Social  Security  earning  limitation:  and  (b) 
to  protect  certain  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries who]  receive  overpayments  through  the 
electronic]  direct  deposit  system. 

The  oinibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1986  (Public  Law  99-509)  included  two 
significant  Social  Security  provisions  devel- 
op)ed  andl  approved  by  the  Committee.  The 
first  ellinlnated  the  requirement  that  the 
annual  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
must  exceed  3  percent  In  order  for  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  to  be  paid  to  S(x;ial  Secu- 
rity beneficiaries.  Under  the  new  law,  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  will  be  paid  in  any  year 
in  which  there  is  a  measurable  increase  In 
consumer  inflation.  Second.  Public  Law  99- 
509  removes  from  the  States  the  responsibil- 
ity for  collecting  and  depositing  with  the 
Federal  (government  Social  Security  contri- 
butions dn  behalf  of  their  political  subdivi- 
sions. All  State  and  local  entities  wiU  now 
deposit  tiieir  Social  Security  contributions 
directly  to  the  Federal  Government  on  a 
time  schedule  that  parallels  the  treatment 
of  privat^  employers. 

The  Etnergency  Deficit  Reduction  and 
Balanced  Budget  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law 
99-177)  contained  a  provision  to  remove  the 
receipts  dnd  disbursements  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity trist  funds  from  the  unified  budget, 
and  to  prohibit  consideration  of  legislative 
changes  in  Social  Security  as  part  of  the 
congressional  budget  process.  Removing  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  from  the  unified 
budget  wias  the  subject  of  Subcommittee  on 
Social  S^urlty  hearings  in  early  1985.  and 
the  provision  contained  in  Public  Law  99- 
177  parallels  In  certain  respects  legislation 
the  Sub<*mmittee  had  approved  on  Septem- 
ber 19.  1^85,  as  part  of  H.R.  3470. 

Following  extensive  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcomr|iittee  on  Social  Security,  the  Com- 
mittee reported  H.R.  5050.  legislation  to  es- 
tablish tbe  Social  Security  Administration 
as  an  independent  agency  and  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  disin- 
vestlng  the  Social  Security  trust  funds  as  a 
means  of  circumventing  the  statutory  limit 
on  the  public  debt.  The  Independent  agency 
proposal]  was  a  result  of  a  review  conducted 
by  the  aubcommlttee  on  Social  Security  in 
both  the!  98th  and  99th  Congresses  of  alter- 
native proposals  to  fundamentally  reorga- 
nize the  administration  of  Social  Security  to 
restore  dontinuity,  stability,  and  excellence 
to  the  miinagement  of  the  program.  The  dis- 
investment provisions  resulted  from  an 
oversight  investigation  undertaken  by  the 
Subcomihittee  on  Social  Security  in  the  fall 
of  1985  jthat  determined  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  had  unilaterally  cancelled 
bonds  i^ued  to  the  S<x;ial  Security  trust 
funds  as  a  method  of  extending  the  amount 
of  time  tiie  Treasury  could  continue  to  oper- 
ate without  incurring  debt  in  excess  of  the 
statutory  ceiling.  H.R.  5050  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  401  to  0  on  July  22,  1986. 


but  was 


lot  considered  by  the  Senate  before 
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During  the  99th  Congress  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Social  Security  held  several  hearings 
regarding  the  quality  of  service  the  S(K:lal 
Security  Administration  provides  to  the 
public.  The  Subcommittee  hearings  particu- 
larly focused  on  the  effects  on  public  service 
that  would  result  from  the  closure  of  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  agency  field  offices  as 
well  as  the  ramifications  of  major  reduc- 
tions in  overall  agency  staffing  levels.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
the  Administration's  progress  in  implement- 
ing the  major  changes  made  by  the  Social 
Security  Disability  Benefits  Reform  Act  of 
1984  (Public  Law  98-460)  and  current  prob- 
lems related  to  the  hearings  and  appeals 
process  in  the  disability  program. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight,  the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Se- 
curity began  in  the  99th  Congress  a  major 
review  of  retirement  Income  security  in  the 
United  States.  A  number  of  hearings  were 
held  In  this  area,  both  on  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  the  adequacy  of  Federal  retirement 
income  policies  as  well  as  on  more  specific 
issues,  such  as  the  problem  of  private  pen- 
sion plan  underfunding.  This  review  covers 
a  wide  range  of  cross-cutting  Issues  and  has 
potential  implications  for  many  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee.  In- 
cluding Social  Security  and  the  many  provi- 
sions in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that  en- 
courage private  pension,  savings,  and  de- 
ferred compensation  arrangements. 

Subcommittee  on  Pubuc  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance 
and  Unemployment  Compensation  has  legis- 
lative and  oversight  responsibility  over  the 
following  programs  authorized  by  the  Scx;ial 
Security  Act:  (1)  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC);  (2)  Child  Sup- 
port Enforcement  (CSE);  (3)  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI):  (4)  Social  Services 
(Title  XX):  (5)  ChUd  Welfare,  Foster  Care 
and  Adoption  Assistance;  (6)  Unemployment 
Compensation  (UC);  and  (7)  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Compensation.  In  addition,  the 
Subcommittee  has  legislative  responsibility 
for  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
(FUTA)  under  Chapter  23  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  the  Subcommittee 
pursued  its  legislative  and  oversight  respon- 
sibllties  pertaining  to  the  public  assistance 
and  unemployment  compensation  programs 
under  its  jurisdiction  and  considered  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  budget  reduction  proposals. 
Oversight  activities  were  almost  always  re- 
lated to  specific  legislation  and/or  budget 
reduction  proposals.  In  the  following  sec- 
tions, the  hearings  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  legislative  action  taken  are 
brelfly  described. 

A.  AID  TO  families  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 
(ATDCI  AND  CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT  (CSE) 

Hearings.— On  Apill  26.  1985.  the  Subcom- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  State  requests  for 
"good  faith"  waivers  of  fiscal  disallowances 
for  erroneous  payments  in  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram during  Fiscal  Year  1981  (Serial  99-13). 

On  April  30,  1985,  the  Subcommittee  held 
a  hearing  on  poverty  and  hunger  in  America 
which  included  a  field  visit  in  Washington. 
DC  (Serial  99-4). 

On  May  7,  1985,  the  Subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  on  teenage  pregnancy  Issues  and 
their  implications  for  the  AFDC  program. 
The  hearing  focused  on  the  degree  to  which 
teenage  parents  become  dependent  on  wel- 
fare programs  for  support  and  suggestions 
for  solving  this  problem  (Serial  99-33). 

On  May  22,  1985.  the  Subcommittee  held 
a  hearing  on  children  in  poverty.  The  pur- 
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pose  of  the  hearing  was  to  provide  Members 
with  a  briefing  on  the  report,  "Children  In 
Poverty,"  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  for  the  Subcommittee  (Serial 
99-18). 

On  June  21,  1985.  the  Subcommittee  held 
a  heuing  on  amendments  to  the  AFDC 
quality  control  program.  The  focus  of  the 
hearing  was  the  need  to  reform  the  AFDC 
quality  control  program  (Serial  99-17). 

On  February  18.  1986.  the  Subconmiittee 
held  a  second  hearing  on  the  issue  of  teen- 
age pregnancy.  This  hearing  focused  on 
pregnancy  among  black  teenagers  and  in- 
cluded viewing  the  Bill  Moyers  television 
special.  "The  Vanishing  Family  Crisis  in 
Black  America"  (Serial  99-60). 

On  February  27.  1986.  the  Sut>cominlttee 
held  a  hearing  on  the  President's  APE)C 
work  proposals  and  the  White  House  Do- 
mestic Policy  Council  evaluation  of  Federal 
welfare  programs  (Serial  99-67). 

On  March  13.  March  20.  April  22.  May  22 
and  June  17.  1986.  the  Subcommittee  held  a 
series  of  hearings  on  work,  education  and 
training  opportunities  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents. Testimony  was  received  from  a  variety 
of  witnesses  including  State,  localities, 
labor,  business,  recipients  and  advocates 
(Serial  99-91). 

On  June  9.  1986.  the  SuJjconmilttee  held  a 
hearing.  In  Memphis.  Tennessee,  on  poverty 
In  the  South  and  southern  States;  prog'^ms 
designed  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
(Serial  99-94). 

On  December  12,  1986,  the  Subcommittee 
held  a  hearing,  in  New  York,  New  York,  on 
the  use  of  emergency  assistance  funds  for 
the  acquisition  of  temporary  and  permanent 
housing  for  homeless  families. 

Legislation.— Vn  April  of  1986,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  (P.L.  99- 
272).  The  Act  includes  the  following  AFDC 
amendments: 

1.  AFDC  quality  control-  Prohibits  collec- 
tion of  AFDC  fiscal  sanctions  for  2  years 
after  enactment.  During  the  2  year  morato- 
rium, the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  are  to  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine how  best  to  operate  the  quality  con- 
trol system  to  Improve  administration  and 
obtain  reasonable  data  on  which  to  base 
fiscal  sanctions. 

2.  iiecot>erv  of  excess  funding  for  incom- 
plete automated  AFDC  systems:  Requires 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  recover  40  percent  of  the  amounts 
spent  on  automated  systems  from  any  State 
that  fails  to  implement  the  system  by  the 
implementation  date  established  In  the  ap- 
proved planning  document. 

3.  Counting  certain  payments  to  Indians 
as  income;  Directs  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  extent,  size, 
nature  eind  frequency  of  payments  to  Indi- 
ans from  various  funds  which  are  based  on 
their  status  as  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe 
or  organization. 

4.  TTitrd-party  liability  coUectiOJU  (AFDC 
eligibility):  Requires  the  assignment  of 
rights  to  medical  support  to  the  State  as  a 
condition  of  AFDC  eligibility. 

In  October  of  1986.  Congress  enacted  H.R. 
5300.  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1986  (P.L.  99-409).  The  Act  includes 
the  following  AFDC  and  CSE  amendments: 

1.  Targeting  the  use  of  the  income  and  eli- 
gibility verification  system:  Clarifies  that 
the  system  is  to  be  targeted  to  those  uses 
which  are  likely  to  be  most  productive. 

2.  Annual  calculation  of  the  Federal  per- 
centage of  AFDC  expenditure*:  For   fiscal 
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year  1987  only,  restores  the  biennial  calcula- 
tion of  the  Federal  percentage  for  States 
that  lost  funds  in  the  shift  to  an  annual  cal- 
culation. 

3.  Retroactive  modification  of  child  tup- 
port  arrearages:  Prohibits  modification  of 
arrearages  prior  to  notifying  the  custodial 
parent. 

In  November  of  1986.  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1985  was  en- 
acted. Public  Law  99-403.  The  Act  provides 
that  newly  legalized  aliens  will  be  disquali- 
fied from  the  receipt  of  AFDC  for  a  period 
of  five  years  from  the  date  they  acquire 
legal  status  under  the  Act. 

In  October  of  1986,  Public  Law  99-507  was 
enacted.  The  bUl  provided  for  greater  out- 
reach efforts  on  the  part  of  the  AFDC  and 
SSI  programs  to  assure  that  benefits  were 
made  available  to  eligible  homeless  persons. 

B.  SUPPLEMENTAL  SBCURITT  IN<X>MB  (SSI) 

Hearings.— On  September  17.  1986,  the 
Subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  proposals 
to  Improve  the  SSI  program.  The  hearing 
focused  on  H.R.  5595  (Serial  99-88). 

LegislatioTL-ln  April  of  1986.  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  (P.L.  99- 
272).  The  Act  Includes  the  foUowing  SSI 
amendments: 

1.  Amendments  relating  to  State  supple- 
mentation under  the  SSI  programs  Estab- 
lishes an  additional  method  for  determining 
compliance  with  the  "pass-through"  re- 
quirement. 

2.  Pre«errafion  of  benefit  statu*  for  di*- 
abled  widows  and  widowers:  Permits  those 
who  lost  SSI  benefits  because  of  1983 
changes  in  the  actuarial  reduction  formula 
to  apply  for  protection  and  to  be  deemed  to 
be  receiving  SSI  benefits  for  purposes  of 
Medicaid  eligibility. 

In  November  of  1986.  the  Employment 
Opt>ortunities  for  Disabled  Americans  Act 
was  enacted  (P.L.  99-643).  The  Act  contains 
the  foUowing  amendments: 

1.  Section  1619  of  the  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  program  was  rnade  permanent 
Section  1619  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  eligibility  for  cash  benefits  and/or  Medic- 
aid for  disabled  SSI  recipients  who  are  able 
to  work  in  spite  of  the  continuation  of  their 
impairments. 

2.  Repeal  of  SSI-Trial  Work  Period  and 
Extended  Period  of  Eligibility  Provisions: 
The  current  law's  provision  for  a  nine 
month  Trial  Work  Period  and  15  month  Ex- 
tended Period  of  Eligibility  would  t>e  re- 
pealed effective  July  1. 1987. 

3.  Reinstatement  to  SSI  or  Section  1619 
status  if  in  a  12  month  "suspended  eligibil- 
ity status":  Provides  that  an  Individual  who 
becomes  ineligible  for  SSI  or  for  assistance 
under  Section  1619  can  be  reinstated  with- 
out a  new  determination  of  disability  if  such 
reinstatement  is  within  12  months  of  leav- 
ing SSI  or  1619  sUtus.  Effective  July  I. 
1987. 

4.  Movement  from  Section  1619(b)  medic- 
aid only  status  to  cash  benefit  status:  An  in- 
dividual who  has  been  eligible  for  Medicaid 
only  under  Section  1619(b)  vrill  be  eligible  to 
move  to  cash  benefit  status  under  SSI  or 
1619(a)  without  a  new  determination  of  dis- 
ability. Effective  July  1.  1987. 

5.  Medical  condition  reviews.— A  review  to 
determine  that  an  Individual  continues  to 
have  the  disabling  Impairment  will  be  re- 
quired within  12  months  of  becoming  eligi- 
ble under  1619.  Individuals  with  higher 
earnings,  i.e.,  above  the  SSI  earned  income 
disregard  breakeven  point,  will  be  required 
to  have  a  medical  review  related  to  medical 
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tanprovemmt  wben  they  move  to  cash  bene- 
fit atatiu  and  when  reinstated  from  the  sus- 
pended ellgiUllty  sUtuB.  Effective  July  1. 
1M7. 

6.  Required  continuation  of  medicaid  for 
certain  881  redplenU  who  loae  SSI  eligibil- 
ity.—The  Act  wQl  require  States  to  continue 
Mfilkal4>  coverage  for  those  Individuals  who 
loM  their  eligibility  for  SSI  when  their 
income  increases  because  they  become 
newly  elii^e  for  social  security  benefits  as 
an  adult  disabled  child  or  because  of  an  in- 
crease In  their  benefits  as  an  adult  disabled 
chUd. 

The  legislation  also  requires  States  who 
have  chosen  to  not  provide  Medicaid  for  all 
881  recipients  (209(b)  option)  to  continue 
Medicaid  coverage  for  those  SSI  recipients 
who  were  eligible  for  Medicaid  under  a 
State's  more  restrictive  criteria  beginning 
with  the  time  the  Individual  becomes  eligi- 
ble under  Sectitm  1619.  Effective  July  1, 
1987. 

7.  Payment  of  benefits  due  deceased  re- 
cipients.—The  legislation  provides  for  pay- 
ment of  benefits  on  behalf  of  a  deceased 
SSI  recipient  to  an  ineligible  spouse  of  a  de- 
ceased recipient  and  to  the  parent  of  dis- 
abled or  blind  child  who  has  died.  The  old 
law  provided  for  such  payments  only  in  the 
case  of  a  spouse  who  was  also  eligible  for 
SSL  EffecUve  May.  1986. 

8.  Treatment  of  certain  couples  In  medical 
institutions.- Provides  that  a  State  would 
not  be  required  to  apply  the  SSI  rule  that 
considers  members  of  a  couple  sharing  a 
room  in  a  medical  Institution  as  two  eligible 
SSI  individuals  instead  of  a  SSI  couple  if 
such  a  rule  would  disadvantage  either 
member  of  a  couple  in  determining  eligibil- 
ity under  other  State  programs  imder  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

C  TTTLX  ZX  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  CHUJ)  WELFARE, 
rosm  CARE  AKB  AOOPTIOM  ASSISTAMCE 

Hearinffs.— On  September  19.  1985,  the 
Subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  amend- 
ments to  the  foster  care  and  adoption  assist- 
ance programs  (Serial  99-54). 

Legislation.— In  April  of  1986,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  ReconclUaUon  Act  of  1985  (P.L.  99- 
272).  The  Act  includes  the  following  foster 
care  and  adoption  assistance  amendments: 

1.  Provisions  relating  to  Medicaid  coverage 
under  the  adoption  assistance  and  foster 
care  programs:  Removes  the  need  for  an 
actual  adoption  assistance  payment  to  be 
made  for  the  adopted  child  to  be  deemed  eli- 
gible for  Medicaid.  Provides  that  children 
with  an  adoption  assistance  agreement  or  in 
foster  care  under  title  IV-E  are  eligible  for 
Medicaid  in  the  SUte  in  which  the  child  re- 
sides. Provides  for  Medicaid  eligibility  if  an 
adoption  assistance  agreement  Is  in  effect, 
whether  or  not  a  final  adoption  decree  has 
been  issued. 

2.  Extension  of  ceiling  on  APDC  foster 
care  funds  and  of  State  authoriy  to  transfer 
funds  to  child  welfare  services.  Extends, 
through  fiscal  year  1987,  the  ceUings  on 
AFDC  foster  care  fimds  when  annual  child 
welfare  services  appropriations  equal  at 
least  $266  million.  Also  extends  formulas  for 
calculating  each  State's  ceiling  and  author- 
ity to  transfer  unused  foster  care  funds  to 
child  welfare  services. 

3.  Eixtension  of  authority  for  AFDC  foster 
care  payments  on  behalf  of  children  placed 
in  foster  care  under  a  voluntary  placement 
agreement.  Extends  this  authority  through 
Fiscal  Year  1987. 

4.  Independent  living  initiatives.  Author- 
ises (45  million  each  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
1988  for  State  entitlement  programs  to  help 
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foster  care  children  age  16  and  over 
!  for  independent  living. 
October  of  1986.  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
986  was  enacted.  Public  Law  99-514.  The 
repealed  the  itemized  deduction  for 
ptlon  expenses  and  amended  Title  rV-E 
le  Social  Security  Act  to  allow  for  Fed- 
eral matching  of  State  reimbursement  of 
nonrecurring  expenses  in  the  adoption  of 
special  needs  children.  The  Act  also  elimi- 
nated the  requirement  for  detailed  record- 
lieefeing  as  a  condition  for  obtaining  the  ex- 
duflon  from  income  of  foster  care  pay- 
ments. 

I      D.  TmEMPLOYMKIlT  COMPENSATION 

I^rings.— On  February  20,  21  and  26, 
198t,  the  Subcommittee  held  a  series  of 
hearings  on  extension  of  the  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  program  (Serial 
99-f). 

Oti  March  18,  1986,  the  Subcommittee 
heli  a  hearing  on  alternative  uses  of  the 
Unnnployment  Compensation  Trust  Fimds 
to  Insist  dislocated  workers  (Serial  99-89). 

Oti  June  24,  1986,  the  Subcommittee  held 
a  hearing  on  the  extended  unemployment 
snsation  program  (Serial  99-90). 
tiation.— In  April  of  1985,  Congress 
bted  H.R.  1866,  legislation  to  phase  out 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
(P.L.  99-15)  The  Act  made  FSC 
itble  for  weeks  of  unemployment  begin- 
after  April  6,  1985,  only  to  those  people 
who  received  FSC  for  the  week  of  March  31, 
1985.  through  April  6,  1985.  Individuals  who 
rectlved  FSC  for  that  week  were  allowed  to 
collect  the  remainder  of  their  FSC  entitle- 
ment. The  remaining  weeks  had  to  be  col- 
lect in  consecutive  weeks. 

In  April  of  1986,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  ReconcUia- 
Uo^  Act  of  1985  (P.L.  99-272).  The  Act  in- 
duies  the  following  unemployment  com- 
pei^ation  amendments: 

1.  Supplemental  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  for  certain  individuals: 
Allows  certain  individuals  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  collect  the  remainder  of 
th^  FSC  benefits,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirement in  Public  Law  99-15,  that  such 
benefits  be  collected  in  consecutive  weeks. 

2.  Recovery  of  overpayments:  Allows  re- 
ciprocal withholding  of  overpaid  unemploy- 
ment benefits  regardless  of  the  funding 
sotn-ce. 

1$  October  of  1986,  the  Congress  enacted 
H.B.  5679  (P.L.  99-595),  which  extended  for 
fiv«  years  the  exclusion  from  Federal  unem- 
plo)rment  tax  of  wages  paid  to  certain  alien 
farlnworkers. 

eJ  RAILROAD  UNEKPLOTMENT  COMPENSATION 

Hearingi.— On  July  15,  1985  the  Subcom- 
milttee  held  a  hearing  on  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  program.  The  purpose 
of  %he  hearing  was  to  review  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Compensation  Committee  (Serial  99-54). 

liegislation.— In  September  of  1985,  Con- 
gress enacted  H.R.  3452.  which  extended, 
thBough  November  14,  1985.  the  authority 
foij  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Account  to  borrow  from  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirtment  Account.  (P.L.  99-107). 

Iti  December  of  1985,  Congress  enacted 
H.ll.  3918,  which  extended,  through  Decem- 
ber 18,  1985,  the  authority  for  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Account  to 
borrow  from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
cost. (P.L.  99-181). 

m  December  of  1985,  Congress  enacted 
H.ll.  4006,  which  extended,  through  March 
15.1 1986,  the  authority  for  the  Railroad  Un- 
enBloyment  Insurance  Account  to  borrow 
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from    th^   Railroad    Retirement    Account. 
(PJi.  9»-t01). 

The  Caisolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
cUiation  Act  of  1985.  Public  Law  99-272.  per- 
manently extended  the  authority  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Account  and  estab- 
lished a  repayment  tax  of  3.5  percent  in  the 
event  that  such  loans  are  not  repaid  In  the 
year  in  vmich  they  are  made. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINOS 

Title  [rV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  io  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977I  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  (H>mputerized  schedule  of 
all  meckings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  titje  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  IJlgest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  a^i  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  Iwill  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
:tion  of  the  Congressional 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 

Changes  in  committee  schedul- 
be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisli  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
May  5,  1987.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  pigest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAT  6 
9:30  a.m[ 
Agrici^ture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  512,  Ag- 
riciiltural  Competitiveness  and  Trade 
Acl  of  1987. 

\  SR-332 

Appro(>riations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cat  ion,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
ml:tee 
To  ti  old  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tln  lates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
pa  tment  of  Health  and  Himian  Serv- 
ices. 

SD-138 
Appro  ?riations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
an  i  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  1  old  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tiitates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Uj5.  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
F^eral  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Drug 
Eiiforcement  Administration,  and  the 
U.^.  Marshals  Service. 

[  S-146,  Capitol 

Budget 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  access  to  Japa- 
nese financial  markets. 

I  SD-608 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S. !  748,    Price-Anderson    Act   Amend- 


ments Act  of  1987,  and  other  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  490,  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  in  open  and  closed 
session  on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  military  con- 
struction programs,  focusing  on  de- 
fense agencies. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  competitive- 
ness and  antitrust  issues. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Himum  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
National  Science  Foundiition,  S.  538, 
Economic  Dislocation  and  Workers 
Adjustments  Assistance  Act,  S.  557, 
Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1987, 
S.  406,  Education  for  Competitive 
America  Act,  and  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 
1:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  nuclear  fission,  uranium  en- 
richment, and  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs'  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management  to  examine  the  need  for 
and  operation  of  a  strategic  defense 
initiative  institution. 

SD-342 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

SR-253 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  490,  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

SD-21S 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight  of  Oovenunental  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services'  Subcommittee 
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on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  De- 
terrence to  examine  the  need  for  and 
operation  of  a  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive institution. 

SD-342 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Conunittee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor,    Health    and    Human    Services, 
Education,  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

SD-138 
5:30  p.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979,  to  amend  the 
Bank  Export  Services  Act  of  1982,  to 
enhance  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
exports  in  world  trade,  to  provide  for 
long-term  exchange  rate  stability,  to 
increase  bank  safety  and  soundness, 
and  to  alleviate  the  international  debt 
crisis,  and  to  consider  the  nominations 
of  Edward  W.  Kelley,  Jr..  of  Texas,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  Carl  D.  Covitz.  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-538 

MAY  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  fossil 
energy,  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
committee  requests  for  supplemental 
funding  for  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1987,  S.  Con.  Res.  53,  to  au- 
thorize the  reprinting  of  Senate 
Report  100-9,  100th  Congress.  1st  Ses- 
sion, H.  Con.  Res.  91,  to  authorize  the 
1987  Special  Olympics  Torch  Relay  to 
be  run  through  the  Capitol  Grounds, 
and  other  pending  committee  business. 

SR-301 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  512,  Ag- 
ricultural Competitiveness  and  Trade 
Act  of  1987. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 
Labor.    Health    and    Human    Services, 
Education,  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

SD-124 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  emergency  plan- 
ning. 

SD-406 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  490,  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1988  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations  4 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary. 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (FAA 
operations). 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  HJl.  191  and  S.  261, 
bills  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a  Peace  Garden  on  a  site  to  be  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
S.  451.  to  authorize  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  minimum  alti- 
tude for  aircraft  flying  over  national 
park  system  units. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  competi- 
tiveness and  antitrust  Issues. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  373,  authoriz- 
ing fimds  for  programs  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Ointra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  839,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  enter 
into  incentive  agreements  with  certain 
States  and  affected  Indian  tribes  con- 
cerning the  storage  and  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
nuclear  fuel. 

SD-366 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  490.  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

SD-21S 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 


11034 

Select  on  Secret  MOltary  Aaatstance  to 
Inm  and  the  mcancuati  Opposition 
To  oontinue  Joint  hearingB  with  the 
HouK  Sdeet  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Anns  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:30  pan. 
ApproiHlatlons 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

8D-134 

MAY  8 
9:90  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Department  of  Education. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  restmie  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
structure the  Department  of  Energy's 
uraniimi  enrichment  program. 

SI>-366 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  employ- 
ment/unemplojrment     statistics      for 
April. 

SD-628 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sul>commlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  (R. 
E4cD.  FAcE.  Airport  Grants). 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Anns  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 


EXTENSIONS  Ob  REMARKS 

MATH 

10:0*  a.m. 
S^ect  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
I  Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
I  House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p  jn. 
A|  ipropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
',  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
^o  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S-146,  Capitol 
S^ect  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
Po  continue  joint  hearing  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAY  12 
9:0(ria.m. 
Ji  diciary 

T(  chnology  and  the  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  legal  issues 
that  arise  when  color  is  added  to  films 
originally  produced,  sold,  and  distrib- 
uted in  blacic  and  white. 

SD-628 

9:30jajn. 

A|  ipropriations 
D  ifense  Sulxjommittee 
'  To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the 
Army  budget. 

SD-192 

lOrOb  a.m. 
A]  ipropriations 
F<  reign  Operations  Subconunittee 

Co  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
export  financing  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  the  E>)ual  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Siiall  Business 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  results  of 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Graduates  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  Minority  Business 
Development  Program  under  section 
8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

SR-428A 
S4lect  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 


May  4,  1987 


May  4, 1987 


2:00  pan. 
Commt^xe,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Act. 

SR-2S3 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Ljands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Sub  committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  84,  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vatl  [>n  f imd,  and  S.  73S.  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  revenues  received 
imder  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tior  Fund  Act. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Irai  \  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  ontinue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Co^tert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  ^tters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 


MAY  13 


9:30  a.m. 
Energy]  and  Natural  Resources 
Busiiess  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn . 
Approiriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
stance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Approiiriations 
Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subconunittee 
To  h^ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timktes  for  fiscal  year  1988,  to  receive 
pulilic  testimony  on  certain  programs 
of  vie  Departments  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agoicies. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
contmittee 
To  hi  tld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tim  iites  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
par  tment  of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed Agencies. 

SI>-138 


Select 
I 
To 


Iraii 


House 


on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 

and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 

continue   joint   hearings   with   the 

Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 

on  natters  relatiiu;  to  the  Iran/Contra 

affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Comm(  irce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  h  )ld  hearings  in  conjuction  with  the 
Nal  ional  Ocean  Policy  Study  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
thei  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Adiininistratlon,  focusing  on  ocean  and 
coastal  programs. 

SR-253 


Select 
I 
To 


Irai 


on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 

and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 

Continue   joint   hearings   with   the 

se  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Coiert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 


Hon 


on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAY  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Services,  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil      Service's     Subcommittee      on 
Census  and  Population  to  review  the 
1990  census  questionnaire. 

SD-342 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affabs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  employment  as- 
sistance to  veterans,  and  proposed  leg- 
islation approving  VA  construction  of 
major  medical  facilities. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  84,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund,  and  S.  735.  relating  to 
the  distribution  of  revenues  received 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

MAY  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    S.    506,    Digital 
Audio  Recorder  Act. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of    Govenunent   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  activities 
of  the   Food  Safety   and   Inspection 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-342 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  18 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions for  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  expand  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Program. 

SD-366 

MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hetirings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  focusing  on  at- 
mosphere and  satellite  programs. 

SR-253 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair, 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    continue    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Conunittee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 

May  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act, 
focusing  on  pesticide  residues  in  do- 
mestic and  imported  food. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  6,-Ateterans' 
Health  Care  Improvement  \Act.  S.  216, 
to  increase  the  per  diem  rates  paid  to 
States  for  providing  care  to  veterans  in 
State  homes,  S.  631,  to  improve  the 
procedures  for  the  procurement  of 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  supplies 
by  the  VA.  S.  713.  to  facUitate  the  re- 
cruitment of  registered  nurses  by  the 
VA,  proposed  Veterans  Administration 
Health  Personnel  Recruitment  and 
Retention  Act  of  1987,  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals,  and  proposed  legislation 
approving  VA  construction  of  major 
medical  facilities. 

SR-418 


11035 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  UA 
Sentencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

MAY  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Irar. 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affairs. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  799,  to  desig- 
nate a  segment  of  the  Kings  River. 
California,  as  a  wild  and  scenic  river, 
and  H.R.  626,  to  convey  certain  Feder- 
al public  lands  in  Cherokee,  DeKalb 
and  Etowah  Counties,  Alabama,  to  any 
trustee  who  will  convey  such  lands  to 
the  current  owners  of  record. 

SD-366 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

MAY  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Conunittee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 


11A9A 


:tensions  OF  remarks 


May  A.  1987 


11036 


MAY  28 


KkOOun. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aastetance  to 
Irmn  and  the  Nlcaracumn  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Anns  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  Building 
3:00  pjB. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with   the 
House  Select  Cnnmittee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3172  Raybum  Building 

MAY  39 

10:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
TO  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  Building 
2HWpjn. 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nic&raeuan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JUNE2 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  holding  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  WUdlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 


987 


[TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUNE4 

9:9  a.m. 
(  ommerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 

Mnergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Tto  resiune  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
!     Ing  in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
I    National  WUdlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SO-366 

JUNES 

9:31)  a.m. 
]  nergy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 

JUNE  10 

9:3l>  a.m. 
^  eterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  Service-Dis- 
abled Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
Act,  S.  453.  to  improve  the  standards 
for  determining  whether  a  radiation- 
related  disease  Is  service-connected, 
proposed  Veterans'  Radiation  Expo- 
sure Compensation  Act  of  1987,  and 
other  related  proposals. 

SR-418 

JUNE  11 
9:3p  a.m. 
1  nergy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 


May  Jk,  1987 


JUNE  23 


10:00  a.i|i. 
Approbrlations 
FV>reia  n  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  tolding  hearings  to  review  proposed 
bulget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
fof  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-192 

JUNE  30 
9:30  a.m 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  9,  Serv- 
ice-Disabled Veterans'  Benefits  Im- 
provement Act,  proposals  providing 
V4  compensation,  pension,  education 
assistance,  home  loan,  and  other  relat- 
ed benefits,  proposed  legislation  pro- 
vie  ing  for  disability  payments  based 
on  nuclear-detonation  radiation  expo- 
sufe,  and  proposed  legislation  relating 
the  administration  of  the  VA  loan 


to 

gukranty  program. 


CANCELLATIONS 


SR-418 


MAY  7 

9:30  a-m . 
Judici  U7 

Const  tution  SulKommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty. 

SD-538 

2:00  p.Ri. 
Enerw  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  fold  hearings  to  review  the  status  of 
thie  Department  of  Energy's  defense 
mfiterials  production  facilities. 

SD-366 


987 


> 


\  *■ 


